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mA 


ATE 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1963 

(Legislative   day   of   Monday,   May   13, 
1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  whose  throne  is  tioith:  From 
all  the  traditions  which  separate  us  and 
write  our  names  in  different  camps  of 
thought  and  conviction,  wc  pause  for  the 
upward  look  which  makes  us  one  in 
solemn,  yet  t;lad,  communion  with  Thee. 

We  are  but  frail  creatures  of  dust, 
serving  our  brief  day  on  the  world's  vast 
stace:  but  when  a  revealing  sense  of  Thy 
ej^uty  seizes  us,  we  would  set  our  little 
li\TS  in  the  midst  of  Thy  infinity  and  feel 
Thy  completeness  flowing  around  our 
Incompleteness;  and  around  our  rest- 
leasne.ss,  Thy  rest. 

Facing  together  the  tasks  that  center 
in  this  Chamber,  we  come  a.sking  that 
Thou  wilt  lead  us  to  a  rebirth  of  faith, 
becau.se  when  faith  dies,  the  deepest 
mt^anings  of  our  lives  fold  up  their  tents 
and  disappear.  But  if  faith  in  ourselves, 
in  others,  and  in  Thee  is  regnant,  then 
life  again  clothes  itself  with  purpose  and 
significance,  and  we  have  treasures 
worth  living  for  and  worth  dying  for. 

May  our  faith  in  America  at  its  best, 
as  that  faith  is  fed  by  the  dedication  and 
stamina  of  our  own  characters,  reach 
out  until  we  shall  covet  for  the  whole 
world  its  emancipating  lu;ht  m  the  midst 
of  today's  falsehood  and  darkness. 

■We  ask  it  through  riches  of  grace  in 
Christ  Jesus,  our  Lxjrd      Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent.  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
May  13.  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM    THE   PRESIDENT 

Me.s.sages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nirated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT     ON     DISASTER     RELIEF— 

MI-:;'^SAGE      FROM      THE      PRESI- 

DEINT   (H.  DOC.  NO.  Ill) 

The    VICE    PRESIDENT    laid    before 

the  Senate  the  following  message  from 

the    President    of    the    United    Stales, 
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which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith 
a  report  of  activity  under  authority  of 
Public  Law  875.  81st  Congre.ss.  as  amend- 
ed, and  required  by  section  8  of  such 
law. 

Funds  which  have  been  appropriated 
to  accomplish  the  Federal  assistance  de- 
termined eligible  under  this  authority 
are  specifically  appropriated  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  purposes  of  disaster  relief. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  May  14,  1963. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  R  3191  All  act  to  exempt  life  Insur- 
ance companies  from  the  act  of  February 
4,  1913,  regulating  loaning  of  money  on 
securities   In   the   District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.*273.  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of 
article  I  of  the  act  of  February  24,  1925; 
and 

H.R.  4276.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  horizontal  property  regimes  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

H  R  3191.  An  act  to  exempt  life  Insurance 
companies  from  the  act  of  February  4,  1913, 
reg\ilatlng  loaning  of  money  on  securities  In 
the  District  of  Coltimbia; 

H.R  4273.  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of 
article  I  of  the  act  of  February  24,  1925; 
and 

H  R  4276.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  horizontal  proj>erty  regimes  In  the 
District  of  Coltimbla. 


IRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  BUSI- 
NESS—LIMITATION OF  STATE- 
MENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  connection  with  the  morning  hour  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Retirement  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  was  authorized 
to  sit  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  to- 
day. 

Upon  request  of  Mr.  Javits.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Small  Business  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  was  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


Mr. 


EXECUTFV'E  SESSION 
MANSFIELD.      Mr.    President,   I 


move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business.  v 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.  > 


VIENNA  CONVENTION  ON  DIPLO- 
MATIC RELATIONS  AND  OPTIONAL 
PROTOCOL  CONCERNING  COM- 
PULSORY SETTLEMENT  OF 
DISPUTE:S — REMOVAL  OF  INJUNC- 
TION OP  SECRECY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Injunc- 
tion of  secrecy  be  removed  from  Execu- 
tive H,  88th  Congress,  1st  session,  the 
Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions and  the  Optional  Protocol  Con- 
cerning Compulsory  Settlement  of  Dis- 
putes, signed  at  the  Federal  Ministry 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Austria,  and  the 
United  Nations  Headquarters  in  New 
York,  transmitted  by  the  President  to 
the  Senate  today;  that  they  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  the  President's  message  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica-^ 
tion,  I  transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy 
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of  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic 
Relations,  together  with  the  Optional 
Protocol  Concerning  the  Compulsory 
Settlement  of  Disputes,  signed  at  Vienna 
under  date  of  April  18.  1961.  The  Con- 
vention and  Protocol  remained  op>en  for 
signature  until  October  31.  1961  at  the 
Federal  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Austria  and  subsequently,  until  March 
31.  1962,  at  the  United  Nations  Head- 
quarters In  New  York.  During  that 
period  the  Convention  was  signed  on  be- 
half of  63  states,  including  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  Protocol  was 
signed  on  behalf  of  31  states.  Including 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  Con- 
vention and  Pr©tocol  remain  open  for 
accession. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate,  the  report  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  addressed  to  me  In 
regard  to  the  matter,  together  with  the 
enclosures  thereto. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  the 
Convention  and  Protocol  submitted 
herewith  and  give  its  advice  and  consent 
to  their  ratification. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  Hou^j,  May  14.  1963. 


EXECUTIVE  RK'ORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce : 

Wllhelm  A.  Wulff.  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard; 

Lavlne  Hubert,  and  sundry  other  persona, 
for  appointment  In  the  U  S    Coast  Guard; 

Edward  J  Ard,  and  sundry  other  persons, 
for  appointment  In  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard; 
and 

Anthony  Reld  Adams,  and  sundry  other 
persons,  for  appointment  In  the  U.S  Coast 
Guard. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated.        i 


COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  Pnor  Lewis,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Manuel  Frederick  Cohen,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  a  member  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  for  the  term 
of  5  years  expiring  June  5,  1968. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


UNITED  NATIONS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  United 
Nations. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  to  the  United 
Nations  will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on   Tm.E  I  Agreement  Under  Acri- 

ctTLTtTRAL  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 

ANCK   Act  of    1954 

A  letter  from  the  Associate  Administrator. 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  title  I  agreements  under  the  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  with  India  and  Turkey  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Reports   or  Secretaries   or  Detense,    .^rmt. 
Navt.  and  Air  Force 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  his  report, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1962.  together  with  the 
reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  (with  an  accomfmnylng  docu- 
ment) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  or  Secretary  or  Defense  on  Instal- 
lations AND  FAcrLrriES  Required  for  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  on  Installations 
and  facilities  required  for  advanced  research 
projects,  for  the  6-month  period  ended 
December  31,  1962;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

ax-tthorization  or  voluntary  election  bt 
Employees  of  Annual  Premium  Compe«j- 
BATioN  Instead  or  Saved  Pat  Rate 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  voluntary  election  by 
employees  of  annual  premium  compensation 
Instlead  of  the  saved  pay  rate  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

Report  on  Strategic  and  CRmcAi   Materials 
Stockpiling  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Ofllce  of  Emer- 
gency Planning.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  the  strategic  and  critical  materials  stock- 
piling program,  for  the  6-month  period 
ended  December  31.  1962  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

Report  on  Department  of  Defense  F^roct-re- 
ment  From  Small  and  Other  Business  Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting,   pursuant   to  law.   a   report  on 


Department  of  Defense  procurement  from 
small  and  other  business  firms,  cc^verlng  the 
month  of  March  1963  iwlth  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency 

Report  on  Liquidation  AcmrrriEs  of  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration.  Washington,  DC, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the  liquida- 
tion activities  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  for  the  quarter  ended  March  31. 
1963;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Report  on   Activities  or  the  F*ederal  Aid  in 
Fi.sH  Restoration  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  activities  of  the  Federal  aid  In 
fish  restoration  program,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1962  (with  an  accompanying 
report) .  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Materials  Importation  Act  of  1963 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  projjosed  legislation  to 
Implement  the  Agreement  on  the  Importa- 
tion of  Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Materials,  opened  for  signature  at  Lake  Suc- 
cess on  Novemb^22.  1950  (with  accompany- 
ing papers):   to  »^m Committee  on  Finance, 

Amendment  of  SwrnoN   1504  of  Social  Se- 

CURFTY    Act.    Rewting    to    Assignment    of 

Wages  for  Federal  Employtes 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Labor, 

transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 

to  amend  section  1504  of  the  Social  Security 

Act   regarding   the  assignment  of  wages  for 

Federal      employees       (with      accompanying 

papers);   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Supplemental  Report  on  Tariff  Classifica- 
tion Study 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  US  TarlfT 
Commission,  Washington.  DC,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  fourth  supplemental 
report  on  the  Tariff  Classification  Study, 
dated  May  9,  1963  (w^lth  an  accompanying 
report);    to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  on  F*iscal  Operations  of  the  United 

Nations 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
fiscal  operations  of  the  United  Nations,  as 
of  December  31.  1962  (with  accompanying 
papers)  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Report  on  Uneconomical  Practices  in  Ad- 
ministration OF  Employment  Service  and 
Unemployment  Compensation  Programs. 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Depart- 
ment OF  Labor 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  uneconomical  prac- 
tices In  the  administration  of  employment 
service  and  unemployment  compensation 
programs.  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 
Department  of  Labor,  dated  May  1963  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Review  of  Policies  and  Prac- 
tices Regarding  Treatment  of  Terminal 
Lr-AVE  IN  Determining  Unemploymfnt 
Compensation  for  Former  Federal  Civil- 
ian  Employees   and  Ex-Servicemen 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  policies  and 
practices  regarding  treatment  of  terminal 
leave  In  determining  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  former  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees and  ex-servlc*men;  Department  of 
Labor,  dated  May  1963  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations 


Report  on  Proposed  Drainage  and  Con- 
struction Work  on  Wellton-Mohawk 
Division,  Gila  Project,  Arizona 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
proposed  drainage  and  construction  work  on 
the  Wellton-Mohawk  division,  Gila  project, 
Arizona  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee   on   Interior  and   Insular   Affairs. 

Amendment    to     Conces.sion     Contract     at 
'  t   Crater  Lake  National  Park,  Oreg. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  concession  con- 
tract with  Crater  Lake  Lodge.  Inc  ,  Crater 
Lake  National  Park,  Oreg.  (with  accom- 
panying p.Tpers);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Receipt  of  Project  Proposal 
Under  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 
of  1956 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
receipt  of  a  project  proposal  from  the  Jack- 
son Valley  Irrigation  District,  at  lone,  Calif., 
under  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 
of  1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Rehabilitation  of  Guam 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  Guai*.  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompnfnylng  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Inclusion    of    Certain    Officers    and    Em- 
ployees OF  General  Services  Administra- 
tion    With     Provisions     of     the     United 
States  Code,  Relating  to  Assaults 
A   letter  from   the  Administrator,  General 
Services    Administration,    Washington,    D.C., 
transmitting   a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  Include  certain  officers  and   employees  of 
the  General  Services  Administration   within 
the  provisions  of  the  United.  States  Code  re- 
lating  to   assaults   upon,   and   homicides  of. 
certain  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  as  ponstltutlng  a  crime   (with  accom- 
panying papers);    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

impmkvement  of  financing  of  civil  service 
Retirement  System 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington,  DC, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  improve  the  financing  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  system  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign    Relations; 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution 
"Whereas  the  Center  for  Cultural  and 
Technical  Interchange  between  Eaf;t  and 
West  In  Hawaii  was  established  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  In  1960  as  a  means 
of  Improving  understanding  between  East 
and  West;   and 

"Whereas  the  Center  Is  attracting  Increas- 
ingly greater  Interest  In  Asia  and  the  Pacific; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Unlver.slty  of  Hawaii  and  the 
State  of  Hawaii  have  met  and  will  continue 
to  meet  their  obligations  In  implementing 
the  purposes  of  the  Center  for  Cultural  and 
Technical  Interchange  between  Bast  and 
West  In  Hawaii;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 


*^  "Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Second  State  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  general  session  of  1963  (the  sen- 
ate coTicurring) ,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  and  It  Is  hereby  respect- 
fully requested  to  continue  and  Increase  its 
support  of  the  East-West  Center  so  that  an 
expansion  of  Its  programs  will  be  i>osslble; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  concurrent 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
Senat*  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  respective  chairman  of 
the  following  committees  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress: the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  Subcommittee  on  Departments  of 
State  and  Justice  and  the  Judiciary  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  House  Committee  on 
Approprltlons,  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
p:u-tments  of  State  and  Justice  and  the 
Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs;  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  to  Hawaii's  delegation  to 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

"EIlmer  F.  Cravalho, 
"Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 

"Shigkto  Kanemoto, 
"Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 

"Nelson  K.  Doi, 
■»  "President  of  the  Senate. 

"Seichi  Hirai, 

"Clerk  of  the  Senate." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  26 
"Joint    resolution    to    ratify    the    proposed 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 


to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  and  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

"Adopted  March  21.  1963. 

"Jaicxs  L.  Bomor. 
"Speaker  of  the  Senate. 
"Willlam  H.  Soeht. 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Approved  March  25.  1963. 

"Frank  G.  Clement, 

"Governor." 


RESOLUTION     OF     RHODE     ISLAND 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  and  myself,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  certified  copy  of  resolution 
(H.  1881)  entitled  "Resolution  memo- 
rializing the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  study  the  merger  of  railroads 
and  to  take  action  necessary  to  post- 
pone approval  of  any  further  mergers 
pending  the  outcome  of  such  study." 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations  at  the  January  session  A.D 
1963. 

I  ask  that  this  resolution  be  appropri- 
ately referred.  There  being  no  objection, 
the  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  1881 
Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  study  the  merger  of 
railroads  and  to  take  actio*!  necessary  to 
postpone  approval  of  any  further  mergers 
pending  the  outcome  of  such  study 
Whereas   various   railroads  in    the   United 


United  States  of  America  relating  to  the     States  have  initiated  mergers   to  the  detrl 


qualifications  of  electors 

"Whereais  the  87th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  at  Its  2d  session,  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  both  Houses,  has 
made  the  following  proposition  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  the  following  words,  to  wit: 

"  'joint  resolution 
"  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution only  If  ratified  by  the  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission 
by  the  Congress: 

"  '  "article  — 

Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 

United  States  to  vote  In  any  primary  or  other 
election  for  President  or  Vice  President,  for 
electors  for  President  or  Vice  President,  or 
for  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress, 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  any  State  by  reason  of 
failure  to  pay  any  poll  tax  or  other  tax. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 

to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion" ';  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  83d  General 
As.<^embly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  {the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring) ,  That 
the  said  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America, 
be  and  the  same  Is  hereby  ratified;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  of  Tennessee  to  the  Governor 
of  Tennessee;  to  the  Administrator,  General 
Services    Administration,   Washington,    D.C.; 


ment  of  other  railroads  essential  to  the  in- 
dustry and  economy  of  our  Nation  and  State 
and  to  the  convenience  and  well-being  of 
our  people;   and 

Whereas  these  mergers  and  proposed  mer- 
gers, if  continued,  wUl  have  further  deleteri- 
ous effects  on  our  economy;  and         ■( 

Whereas  determinations  of  proposed  rail- 
road mergers  have  not  always  given  due 
consideration  to  the  total  effects  of  such 
mergers  on  other  factors,  Including  unem- 
ployment in  the  railroad  Industry  as  well 
as  In  allied  Industries  and  In  Industries  de- 
pendent on  railroad  transportation  and  the 
rapid  transit  needs  in  urban  and  suburban 
areas;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  That  the  Rhode 
Island  general  assembly  hereby  memorial- 
ize the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  un- 
dertake a  comprehensive  study  of  the  ef- 
fects of  recent  and  proposed  mergers  of  the 
various  railroads  In  the  United  States  on  the 
Industry  and  economy  of  the  areas  directly 
affected  and  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and 
on  the  convenience  and  well-being  of  the 
people;    and    be    It   further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  postpone  further  approval  of  any  pend- 
ing or  proposed  railroad  merger,  including 
the  proposed  Pennsylvania  Railroad-New 
York  Central  Railroad  merger,  until  such 
study  has  been  made  and  until  such  study 
and  any  recommendations  contained  there- 
in shall  be  considered  by  the  Congress;  and 
be  it  further. 

Resoliyed,  That  copies  of  this  resolution, 
duly  attested,  shall  be  Immediately  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  each  Member  of  the  Congress  elected  from 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  i 
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BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  In- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

^  By  Mr  ROBERTSON : 
8.  1528.  A  bill  to  establish  daylight  saving 
time  uniformly  throughout  the  U.S.  time 
zones  each  year,  to  make  such  time  the  only 
legal  time  during  the  period  It  Is  In  effect, 
and  to  provide  additional  time  zones  for  the 
States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Robkstson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (by  request): 
S.  1529.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  lUas  Pnna- 
gakos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  SAJLTON3TALL   i  by  request! 
S.  1530.   A    bin    for    the   relief   of  James    W. 
Boyer.  Jr..  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr     METCALP    (toe    himself    and 
Mr   Mansfteld)  : 
S.  1531.  A   bill   to   Increase   the  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  the  completion  of  the 
construction  of  the  Irrigation  and  power  sys- 
tems of  the  Flathead  Indian  Irrigation  proj- 
ect, Montana:    and 

5^  1532.  A  bin  to  provide  that  certain 
lands  shall  be  held  In  trust  for  the  Asslnl- 
bolne  Tribe  and  the  Sloux  Tribe  of  the  Port 
Peck  Reservation  In  Montana,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AfTalrs. 

By  Mr   BIBLE  (by  request)  : 
S.  1533.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  July  24. 
1956.    granting   a   franchise   to   D.C.   Transit 
System,  Inc.:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ANPERSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
J.\CKsoN.  Mr  M.^NSFIFI.D.  Mr.  Dirk- 
SEM.  Mr.  BiBtE.  Mr  BENNrrr.  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Carlson.  Mr  CHracH. 
Mr.  GRrENiNG,  Mr  Hatdbn,  Mr  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho.  Mr  Macnttson,  Mr 
Mechem,  Mr.  Metcal*-.  Mr.  Moss, 
and  Mr.  Symington)  : 
S.    1534.  A    bill    to    protect    the    domestic 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when 
ho  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

RE\TSION  AND  SIMPLIFICATION  OF 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OP  1954 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  41  >  relative 
to  a  general  revision  and  simpUncalion 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  In  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
DiRKSEN.  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.  > 


RESOLUTION 
USE   OF  RADIO  OR   TELEVISION   IN 
REPORTING      PROCEEDINGS      OF 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  JAVrrs  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Morse)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
140 »  relative  to  the  use  of  radio  or  tele- 
vision in  reporting  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  and  m  the  Press  Gallery,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Javits. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


STABILIZATION  OF  DOMESTIC  LEAD 
AND  ZINC  LNDUSTRY 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  adequate 
supplies  of  lead  and  zinc  are  essential 
to  our  national  security  and  to  our  eco- 
nomic growth.  Use  of  these  metals  dates 
back  Into  ancient  civilizations,  and  need 


economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  aatl__    ^OT  them  is  continuing  tO  grow  with  our 
to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  8ta|?iu«^'~-expanding    defense     requirements    and 


Ing  the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  Inrlustry.  'Snd 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Anderson  when  he 
Introduced  the  adbove  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr    Mi;iXER: 

S.  1535.  A  bin  to  amend  section  Sfb)  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  In  order  to  make 
certain  farming  areas  of  the  country  eligible 
for  aslstance  under  such  act ;^  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  aiid  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER  ( for  herself  and 
Mr.  Morse)  : 

S.  1536  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Merlin  division.  Rogue  River 
Basin  project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  piir- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.J  Res.  79.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
'the  President  to  designate  Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
as  the  site  of  a  world's  fair  commemorating 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cla«k  when  he  In- 
troduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr    DOMINICK: 

S  J.  Res.  80.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  June  9,  1963.  as  American 
Veterinary  Medicine  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


rising  standards  of  living. 

Our  country  is  blessed  by  nature  with 
vast  reserves  of  lead  and  zinc.  They  are 
mined  in  20  of  our  States.  We  have  the 
skilled  workers  and  the  industrial  know- 
how  to  produce,  eCBciently  and  effec- 
tively, a  very  large  part  of  our  consump- 
tion from  our  own  mines  and  smelters, 
using  our  own  labor,  with  direct  benefit 
to  our  own  economy. 

Yet  for  some  years  pasl  now  we  have 
been  dependent  for  more  than  half  our 
annual  needs  upon  ocean-borne  supplies 
of  these  basic  metals  from  distant 
sources  In  forel^rn  countries  that  might 
not  necessarily  be  accessible  to  us  in 
time  of  need  for  one  reason  or  another. 
Because  of  these  excessively  hit^h  im- 
ports, our  own  lead  and  zin«  mines  have 
been  closing,  our  skilled  mineworkers 
thrown  out  of  work  and  dispersed,  and 
a  most  Important  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy has  been  suffering  and  is  In  danger 
of  total  extinction. 

This  situation  is  nothing  short  of  per- 
ilous to  our  country. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President,  ofl  my  own 
behalf  and  that  of  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  both  sides  of 
the  a/sle,  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  the 
purpose  of  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
measure  Itself,  Is  "to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  to  assist  In  the  national  de- 


fense  by   stabilizing   the  domestic   lead 
and  zinc  industry." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill,  together  with  a  .summary  of 
its  provi.sions,  be  prmted  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  and 
that  the  measure  be  held  at  the  de.^k 
for  a  period  of  1  week  so  that  other  Sen- 
ators who  wi  h  may  join  as  sponsors. 

Mr.  President,  this  mca.'^^ure  brings  up 
one  of  those  relatively  rare  cases  of  con- 
current or  overlapping  jurisdictions  on 
the  part  of  two  or  more  Senate  commit- 
tees. Under  section  101  <m)  oftheL<>gis- 
lative  Reorganizati(7n  Act.  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has 
responsibility  for  "mining  Interests  gen- 
erally" as  well  as  for  the  development  of  • 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  public  land.s, 
where  a  substantial  part  of  our  lead  and 
zinc  reserves  are  to  be  found. 

The  measure  I  am  spwn.sorlng  is  most 
certainly  In  the  Interests  of  mining — of 
the  mining  of  lead  and  zinc  in  particu- 
lar— and  hence  clearly  a  matter  for  the 
Interior  Committee  to  consider. 

Yet  a  means  of  accompli.shlnp  the  bill's 
purpo.se  would  be  throurrh  the  Imposition 
of  adjustable  or  flexible  quotas.  While 
there  are  no  provisions  relating  to  tariffs 
in  the  bill,  import  quotas  are  a  part  o/ 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  whose  chairman  Is  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Virginia, 
one  of  the  substantial  lead  and  zinc 
producing  States  In  the  country.  I  have 
the  honor  to  serve  under  Senator  Byrd's 
leadership  on  the  Finance  Committee. 

Therefore,  Mr  President.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In.-^u- 
lar  Affairs  and  that  when  the  Interior 
Committee  has  completed  its  considera- 
tion of  the  measure,  It  be  rereferred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  for  further 
consideration. 

I  trust  a  number  of  other  Senators 
will  study  this  bill,  acquaint  them.selves 
with  the  facts  with  which  It  deals,  and 
then  join  me  and  the  other  sponsors  In 
our  efforts  to  stabilize  the  domestic  lead 
and  zinc  Industry  of  our  country. 

Tlie  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  referred,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  fron^  New  Mexico:  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  and  summary 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  1534)  to  protect  the  do- 
mestic economy,  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  to  assist  In  the  national 
defense  by  stabilizing  the  domestic  lead 
and  zinc  industry,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Anderson  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators',  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In.su- 
lar  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatit'e^  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Lead  and  Zinc 
Stabnizatlon  Act  of  1963." 

TITLE     I  — LEAD 

Sec    101.  As  used  In  thU  title— 

(a)  The  term  "lead"  means  lead  metal,  as 
defined  In  subsection  (bi,  and  the  lead  con- 
tent of  lead  ore,  as  defined  In  subsection  (c). 

(b)  The  term  "lead  metal"  means  lead 
bullion    or    base    bullion,    lead    In    pigs    and 
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bars,  lead  dross,  reclaimed  lead,  scrap  lead, 
antlmonlal  lead,  antlmonlal  scrap  lead,  and 
type  metal,  which,  if  Imported  Into  the 
United  States,  Is  subject  to  duty  under  para- 
graph 392  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  and  all  alloys  or  combinations  of 
lead  not  specifically  provided  for  In  such 
paragraph,  which.  If  Imported  Into  the 
United  States,  are  subject  to  duty  under 
<he  Act. 

(c)  The  term  "lead  ore"  means  lead-bear- 
ing ores,  flue  dust,  and  mattes  of  all  kinds, 
which.  If  imported  Into  the  United  States, 
are  subject  to  duty  under  paragraph  391  of 
the  Tirlff  Act  of   1930,  as  amended. 

(d)  Tlie  term  "Imported  into  the  United 
Staties"  means  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended. 

(e»  The  term  "ton"  means  two  thousand 
pounds. 

(f)  The  term  "quarter"  means  calendar 
quarter. 

Sec  102  No  lead  shall  be  imported  Into 
the  united  States  In  any  quarter,  beginning 
with  the  first  quarter  which  begins  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  after  the 
amount  of  lead  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  during  such  quarter  equals  the  im- 
port quota  for  lead  for  such  quarter  estab- 
lished under  section  103. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  For  purposes  of  section  102  the 
Import  quota  for  lead  for  any  quarter  shall 
be  whichever  of  the  following  amounts  Is 
the  lesser:  ^^ 

(1)(A)  Porty-flire  thousand  tons,  in  the 
case  of  the  first  four  calendar  quarters  which 
begin  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  or 

(B)  Sixty  thousand  tons.  In  the  case  of  a 
calendar  quarter  thereafter,  or 

(2)  the  amount  by  which  the  domestic 
consumption  of  lead  In  the  second  quarter 
preceding  such  quarter  exceeded  the  domestic 
production  of  lead  In  such  preceding  quarter. 
Provided,  That  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  not 
apply  for  a  quarter  If  for  any  one  of  the  first 
three  of  the  four  calendar  months  preceding 
the  quarter  the  average  price  of  commop  pig 
lead,  free  on  board  New  York,  as  reported  In 
the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  "Metal 
and  Mineral  Markets"  exceeds  13  Vi  cents  per 
pound. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  (2),  the 
domestic  production  of  lead  for  any  quarter 
shall  be  the  simi  of  ( 1 )  the  amount  of  re- 
coverable lead  reported  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines, 
In  the  monthly  report  of  mine  production  of 
lead  In  the  United  States  produced  by  mines 
in  the  United  States  during  such  quarter. 
(2)  «ie  amount  of  antlmonlal  lead 
produced  at  primary  refineries  (lead  con- 
tent) and  the  amount  of  lead  (both  re- 
ported and  estimated)  recovered  by  second- 
ary smelters  In  the  United  States  during 
such  quarter  as  reported  In  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
monthly  lead  report  titled.  "United  States 
Lead  Industry",  and  <3)  the  amount  of  lead 
released  from  UnHed  States  Government 
stoclcplles  or  Inventories  for  cohsimiptlon  In 
the  United  States,  during  such  quarter.  The 
domestic  consumption  of  lead  for  any  quarter 
shall  be  the  amount  of  pig  lead  (both  re- 
ported and  estimated)  consumed  In  the 
United  States  as  reported  In  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Mines,  monthly  lead  report  titled,  "United 
States  Lead  Industry",  during  such  quarter. 

(c)  The- amount  of  lead  metal  which  may 
be  Imported  Into  the  United  States  during 
any  quarter  shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum 
of  the  total  quarterly  lead  Import  quota 
established  under  provisions  of  this  section. 

TTTLE     II — ZINO 

Sec.  201.  As  used  In  this  Utle — 

(a)  The  term  "zinc"  means  zinc  metal,  as 
defined  In  subsection  (b),  and  the  zinc  con- 
tent of  zlno  ore,  as  defined  In  subsection  (c) . 


(b)  The  term  "zinc  metal"  means  zinc  In 
blocks,  pigs,  or  slabs,  old  and  worn-out  zinc, 
fit  only  to  be  remanufactured.  zinc  In  dross, 
and  zinc  skimmings,  which.  If  Imported  Into 
the  United  States,  are  subject  to  duty  under 

'paragraph   394   of  the   Tariff  Act  of   1930,   as 
amended. 

(c)  The  term  "zinc  ore"  means  zlnc-bear- 
Ing  ores  of  all  kinds,  except  pyrites  contain- 
ing not  more  than  3  per  centum  zinc,  which, 
if    Imported    Into    the    United    States,    are 

y  subject  to  duty  under  paragraph  393  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended;  zinc  sinter, 
zinc  fume,  deleaded  zinc  fume,  Waelz  zinc 
oxide  and  sintered  Waelz  oxide  and  other 
materials,  not  specifically  provided  for,  com- 
posed wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  zinc  and 
used  primarily  for  manufacture  of  zinc  metal 
and  zinc  pigments. 

(d)  The  term  "imported  Into  the  United 
States"  means  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended. 

(e)  The  term  "ton"  means  two  thousand 
pounds. 

(f)  The  term  "quarter"  means  calendar 
quarter. 

Sec.  202.  No  zinc  shall  be  Imported  Into 
the  United  States  In  any  quarter,  beginning 
with  the  first  quarter  which  begins  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  after  the 
amount  of  zinc,  imported  into  the  United 
States  during  such  quarter,  equals  the  Import 
quota  for  zinc  for  such  quarter  established 
under  section  203. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  For  purposes  of  section  202 
the  import  quota  for  zinc  for  all  foreign 
countries  for  any  quarter  shall  be  whichever 
of  the  following  amounts  Is  the  lesser: 

(1)(A)  Eighty  thousand  tons,  In  the  case 
of  the^rst  four  calendar  quarters  which  be- 
gin after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
or- 

(B)  One  hundred  thousand  tons,  in  the 
case  of  a  calendar  quarter  thereafter,  or 

(2)  the  amount  by  which  the  domestic 
consumption  of  zinc  In  the  second  quarter 
preceding  such  quarter  exceeded  the  domes- 
tic production  of  zinc  in  such  preceding 
quarter.  ^ 

Provided,  That  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  hot 
apply  for  a  quarter  If  for  any  one  of  the  first 
three  of  the  four  calendar  months  preceding 
the  quarter  the  average  price  of  Prime  West- 
ern slab  zinc,  free  on  board  East  Saint  Louis, 
as  reported'  In  the  engineering  and  mining 
Journal  "Metal  and  Mineral  Markets,"  ex- 
ceeds 13  Vj  cents  per  pound. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(2), 
the  domestic  production  of  zinc  for  any  quEW- 
ter  shall  be  the  sum  of  (1)  the  amount  of 
recoverable  zinc,  reported  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Mines,  In  the  monthly  repKjrt  of  mine  pro- 
duction of  zinc  In  the  United  States,  pro- 
duced by  mines  In  the  United  States  dur- 
ing such  quarter,  (2)  the  production  of 
secondary  slab  zinc  as  reported  by  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes  Department  of  t±ie  Interior,  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  In  the  zinc  monthly  re- 
port of  the  United  States  zinc  Industry, 
and  (3)  the  amount  of  zinc  released  from 
United  States  Government  stockpiles  or  In- 
ventories for  consumption  In  the  United  • 
States,  during  such  quarter,  less  (4)  the 
zinc  content  of  zinc  ores  and  concentrates 
consumed  during  such  quarter  used  In  the 
production  of  zinc  oxide  reported  as  such 
by  the  United  States  Dei>artment  of  the  In- 
terior, Bureau  of  Mines,  in  the  zinc  oxide 
monthly  report,  during  such  quarter.  The 
domestic  consumption  of  zinc  for  any  quar- 
ter shall  be  the  amount  of  slab  zinc  con- 
sumed (both  reported  and  estimated)  In  the 
United  States  as  reported  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of 
Mines.  In  the  zinc  monthly  report  of  the 
United  States  zinc  industry,  during  such 
quarter. 


(c)  The  amount  of  zinc  metal  which  may 
be  Imported  Into  the  United  States  during 
any  quarter  shall  not  exceed  10  per  centiun 
of  the  total  quarterly  zinc  Import  quota  es- 
tablished  under    provisions   of   this  section. 

TITLK     m — MANtJFACTUHED     LKAD     AND     MANU- 
FACTITRKD    ZINC 

Sec  301.  As  used  in  this  Utle —     . 

(a)  The  term  "manufactured  lead  arti- 
cle" means:  lead  pigments,  litharge,  orange 
mineral,  red  lead,  white  lead,  all  pigments 
containing  lead,  dry  or  In  pulp,  or  ground 
In  or  mixed  with  water,  not  specifically 
provided  for,  which  If  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  are  subject  to  duty  under 
paragraph  72  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended;  babbitt  metal,  solder,  lead  In 
sheets,  pipe,  shot,  glazier's  lead,  and  lead 
wire,  which  If  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  are  subject  to  duty  under  paragraph 
392  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended; 
articles  or  wares  not  specifically  provided 
for.  If  composed  wholly  or  In  chief  value  of 
lead,  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufac- 
tured, which  If  lmp>orted  Into  the  United 
States  are  subject  to  duty  under  paragraph 
397  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended: 
electric  storage  battery  and  parts  thereof, 
stor.-xge  battery  plates,  and  storage  battery 
plate  material,  partly  or  wholly  manufac- 
tured, all  the  foregoing  of  the  lead-acid  type 
and  not  specifically  provided  for,  which  If 
Imported  into  the  United  States  are  subject 
to  duty  under  paragraph  320  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended;  lead  acetate  white, 
lead  acetate  brown,  gray,  or  yellow,  lead  ni- 
trate, lead  arsenate,  lead  reslnate,  and'  all 
other  lead  compounds  not  specifically  pro- 
vided for,  which  If  Imported  into  the  United 
States  are  subject  to  duty  under  paragraph 
46  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 

(b)  The  term  "manufactured  zinc  article" 
means:  zinc  oxide  and  leaded  zinc  oxides 
containing  not  more  than  25  per  centum  of 
lead,  in  any  form  of  dry  powder,  ground  in 
or  mixed  with  oil  or  water.  Uthopone  and 
other  combinations  or  mixtures  of  zinc  sul- 
phide and  barium  sulphate  containing  by 
weight  less  tlian  30  per  centum  of  zinc  sul- 
phide, which  If  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  are  subject  to  duty  under  paragraph 
(77)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended; 
zinc  dust,  zinc  In  sheets,  zinc  In  sheets 
coated  or  plated  with  nickel  or  other  metal 
(except  gold,  silver,  or  platlntim) ,  which  If 
Imported  Into  the  United  States  are  subject 
to  duty  under  paragraph  394  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended;  zinc  wire,  which  If 
Imported  into  the  United  States  Is  subject 
to  duty  under  paragraph  316  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended;  articles  or  wares 
not  specifically  provided  for,  IT  composed 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  zinc,  whether 
partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  which  If  Im- 
ported Into  the  United  States  are  subject  to 
duty  under  paragraph  397  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended;  zinc  chloride,  zinc  sul- 
phate and  zinc  sulphide,  which  If  imported 
Into  the  United  States  are  subject  to  duty 
under  paragraph  93  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended. 

(c)  The  term  "Imported  Into  the  United 
States"  means  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended. 

(d)  The  term  "quarter"  means  a  calendar 
quarter. 

Sec.  302.  (a)  No  manufactured  lead  arti- 
cle shall  be  Imported  Into  the  United  ifbates 
In  any  quarter,  beginning  with  the  first 
quarter  which  begins  after  ihc  date  of  .en- 
actment of  this  Act,  after  the  amount  of 
such  manufactvired  lead  article  Imported 
Into  the  United  States  during  such  quarter 
equals  the  quarterly  Import  quota  for  such 
manufactured  lead  article  established  under 
section  303. 

(b)  No  manufactured  zinc  article  shall  be 
Imported  Into  the  United  States  In  any  quar- 
ter, beglnnitkg  with  the  flrst  quarter  which 
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begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  after  the  amount  of  such  manufactured 
zinc  article  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
during  such  quairter  equala  the  quarterly 
Import  quota  for  such  manufactured  zinc 
article  established   under  section  303. 

Sec  a03.  The  quarterly  Import  quota  for 
each  manufactured  lead  article  and  each 
manufactured  zinc  article  shall  be  one- 
quarter  of  the  average  yearly  amount  of 
such  article  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
during  the  calendar  years  1953  through 
1957. 

Sec.  364.~-Opon  the  expiration  of  the 
fourth  quarter  during  which  the  restrictions 
Imposed  by  section  302  are  In  effect,  and 
annually  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior shall  make  an  Investigation  to  determine 
whether  the  Imports  of  manufactured  lead 
articles  and  manufactured  zinc  articles  bear 
approximately  the  same  relationship  to  the 
consumption  of  such  articles  in  the  United 
States  as  the  average  Imports  during  the 
calendar  years  1953  through  1957  bore  to  the 
average  consumption  of  such  articles  In  such 
years,  and  shall  make  such  adjustments  In 
quotas  as  he  &nds  necessary  to  maintain  ap- 
proximately the  same  relationship. 

TITLE    rv- CENEaAI,    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401  The  Import  quotas  provided  for 
In  titles  I,  II.  and  ni  of  this  Act  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior.  An 
Initial  determination  of  such  quotas  shall 
be  made  as  promptly  as  possible  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  deter- 
mination of  quarterly  Impxjrt  quotas  pro- 
vided for  In  section  103(a)  and  203(a)  of 
this  Act  for  subsequent  quarters  shall  be 
made  as  promptly  as  possible  after  the  close 
of  the  second  quarter  preceding  the  quarter 
for  which  such  quotas  are  determined. 

Sec.  402.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
may.  In  his  discretion,  establish  classifica- 
tions of  manufactured  lead  articles  and 
manufactured  zinc  articles,  which  classifica- 
tions may  but  need  not  be  the  siime  as 
classifications  established  under  the  T.\rlff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and.  In  lieu  of  es- 
tablishing a  separate  quota  for  each  manu- 
factured lead  article  or  each  manufactured 
zinc  article  within  a  classification,  establish 
a  single  quota  for  all  articles  within  such 
classification. 

SBC  403.  The  quotas  provided  In  this  Act 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasxiry. 

Sec.  404.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  authorized  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  cut  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  405.  Any  person  who  knowingly  vio- 
late^ any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  rule 
or  regulation  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
t  .  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
or  both. 

Sec.  406.  The  quotas  provided  for  by  Proc- 
lamation numbered  3257  of  September  22. 
1958.  shall  be  discontinued  on  the  date  that 
quotas  established  by  this  Act  become  effec- 
tive. 

The  summao'  presented  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son is  as  follows : 

Summary  of  Provisions  or  Proposed 
Anderson  Lead-Zinc  Bill 

1.  Import  quotas  would  be  established  in- 
dependently for  lead  and  for  zinc  by  one  of 
two  methods  on  a  quarterly  basis,  U5lng  the 
smaller  figure  determined  as  follows : 

(a)  Whenever  the  market  price  of  the 
metal  concerned  during  a  prescribed  period 
was  less  than  13 '2  cents  per  pound,  an 
absolute  quota  restriction  would  apply. 

(b)  Whenever  the  domestic  market  price 
of  the  metal  concerned  exceeded  13^2  cents 


per  pound  during  a  prescribed  period,  the 
quarterly  Import  quota  would  be  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  United 
States  domestic  consumption  and  domestic 
production  of  that  particular  metal  during 
a  previous  quarter  used  as  r  base  period  for 
this  calculation.  F*roductlon  and  consump- 
tion figures  would  be  based  on  official  US. 
Bureau  of  Mines  rep>orLs. 

2.  Quotas  shall  be  on  a  globrU  basis  elimi- 
nating the  US.  governmental  problems  of 
allocation  amongst  friendly  nations.  It 
would  also  eliminate  the  future  needs  for 
adjustment  of  quotas  amongst  nations 
caused  by  changes  in  supplies  of  concen- 
trates and  metal  as  new  mines  and  plants 
come  Into  production. 

3.  The  allowable  Imports  of  metal  (pig 
lead  and  slab  zinc)  could  not  exceed  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  allowable  lead  and  zinc 
quota.  This  is  an  additional  reftrlctlon  com- 
pared to  the  present  quota  regulations  and 
would  provide  additional  protection  to  the 
Importing  custom  smelters,  by  limiting  metal 
Imports — their  direct  competition — and  pro- 
viding the  necessary  supply  of  concentrates 
to  maintain  the  operation  of  their  plants. 

4.  The  lead  absolute  quota  has  two  figures: 
45.000  tons  per  quarter  the  first  year,  and 
60,000  tons  thereafter  (providing  the  price 
Is  xjnder  13 'i  cents).  Similar  figures  for 
zinc  are  80.000  and  100,000  tons  per  quarter. 
The  lower  figure  for  the  first  year  is  required 
to  expedite  the  liquidation  of  present  exces- 
sive metal  stocks  and  permit  prices  to  rise 
to  a  level  at  which  domestic  lead  and  zinc 
mining  would   be  profitable. 

5.  Manufactured  items  containing  lead  and 
zinc  are  not  presently  restricted  by  quotas. 
Excessive  imports  of  these  goods  effectively 
displace  domestic  production,  and  imports 
of  most  Items  have  Increased  since  quotas 
went  into  effect.  This  plan  would  place  a 
quarterly  Import  quota  on  lead-zinc  manu- 
factured Items  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
the  average  Imports  during  the  calendar 
year  1953-57.  the  base  year  for  the  present 
quota  regulations. 

6.  Quotas  would  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

7.  The  present  quotas  established  by 
Proclamation  No  3257  would  be  discontinued 
as  this  act  becomes  effective. 

This  type  of  adjustable  quota,  sensitive  to 
needs  and  adequate  supply,  will  protect  the 
U.S.  miner,  will  provide  the  custom  smelters 
and  consumers  with  needed  supplies  at  a  rea- 
sonable price  and  will  provide  the  Importer 
with  a  fair  share  of  our  markets  at  prices 
more  beneficial  to  his  business.  The  domestic 
mining  Industry  can  prosper  with  permanent 
provisions  of  this  proposed  legislation. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  5  ^b'  OF 
AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr,  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  5<b)  of  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act  in  order  to  make  certain 
farming  areas  of  the  country  eligible  for 
assistance  under  such  act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  iS.  1535)  to  amend  section 
5(b)  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  in 
order  to  make  certain  farming  areas  of 
the  country  ellKible  for  a.ssistance  under 
such  act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Millfr.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  In  con- 
nection with  certain  hearings  that  are 
currently  being  held  by  the  Senate 
Banlcing  and  Currency'  Committee  on  ap- 


propriate amendments  to  the  Area  Re- 
development Act,  Pubhc  Law  87-27.  I 
have  introduced  a  bill,  which  has  been 
brought  to  the  subcommittee's  atten- 
tion, setting  forth  certain  amendments 
to  the  act  which  I  believe  arc  needed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  problem  of 
areas  of  chroiiic  unemployment  is  anal- 
agous  to  the  problem  of  flood  control. 
When  the  Federal  Government  attacks 
a  flood  problem — at  Cairo.  111.,  for 
example — we  do  not  go  to  Cairo  to  build 
a  large  dam  mercly^o  contain  the  flood 
waters  at  Cairo.  Instead,  we  begin  work 
near  the  source  of  the  problem — as  far 
away  as  Montana — by  building  a  sys- 
tem of  small  dams  de.signed  to  hold  the 
waters  upstream.  This  takes  the  pres- 
sure off  the  focal  point  of  the  flood 
waters. 

It  seems  to  mc  that  the  flow  of  work- 
ers into  major  areas  of  unemployment 
or  of  potential  unemployment  is  not  be- 
ing stopped  under  the  present  Area  Re- 
development Act.  This  flow  of  workers 
aggravates  the  unemployment  problem 
and  also  the  problems  of  congestion, 
schools,  and  slums  in  these  areas. 

One  writer  asks  me.  "Why  can't  some 
of  the  Federal  funds  for  activities  un- 
der the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  be  spent 
at  the  source  of  the  flow— in  the  agricul- 
tural areas,  particularly' — using  the  rural 
areas  as  reservoirs  to  catch  the  excess 
labor  supply  which  will  otherwise  flow 
into  the  metropolitan  areas?  "  I  believe 
the  point  is  well  taken,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  I  submit  the  bill  which  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk. 

The  amendments  set  forth  In  the  bill 
arc  self-explanatory.  They  would  be 
readily  enforcible  because  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  access  to  data 
which  will  enable  him  to  render  proper 
advice  regardinf  the  migration  of  farm 
operators  and  farmworkers  and  their 
families  from  the  farms. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  subcommittee 
that  during  1961  and  1962  alone  our  farm 
population  throughout  the  United  States 
declined  1,322,000.  The  number  of 
farms  decreased  by  260,900  and  over 
367.000  farm  operators  and  farmwork- 
ers left  the  farm.  These  figures  indi- 
cate that  the  flow  of  workers  is  great, 
and  as  long  as  it  continues — and  we  are 
told  that  it  will  continue  for  a  number 
of  years — areas  of  chronic  unemploy- 
ment are  likely  to  continue. 


THE    SPIRIT    OF    LIBERTY— PHILA- 
DELPHIA WORLD  S  FAIR.  1976 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, and  a.sk  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  a  joint 
re-solution  to  authorize  the  President  to 
designate  Philadelphia,  Pa  ,  as  the  site 
of  a  World's  Fair  commcmoratinR  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the' 
E>cclaration  of  Independence.  I  a.sk  that 
the  joint  resolution  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  because 
it  calls  for  action  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  support  a  petition  by  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  to  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Expositions,  of  Paris.  France, 
and  al.so  because  the  companion  joint 
resolution,  introduced  by  Representative 
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WiLLiAif  J.  Grkkn,  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  referred  to  the  House  Committee 

on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  79)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  designate 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  as  the  site  of  a  World's 
Fair  commemorating  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  my  home 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love,  has,  as  its  historic  sym- 
bols. Independence  Hall  and  the  Liberty 
Bell.  These  are,  indeed,  the  symbols — 
around  the  world — for  freedom. 

In  1776,  with  the  signing  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  in  what  was 
then  the  Pennsylvania  State  House,  de- 
signed by  the  remarkable  lawTer  and 
architect,  Andrew  Hamilton,  our  Nation 
was  conceived.  Ten  years  later  the 
Founding  Fathers,  meeting  in  the  same 
place,  successfully  hammered  out  a  Con- 
stitution for  our  country. 

But  Philadelphia  represents  more  than 
political  liberty;  it  is  also  a  symbol  of 
spiritual  freedom.  William  Perm's 
"Holy  Experiment"  in  religious  tolera- 
tion brought  to  the  shores  of  Pennsyl- 
vania a  diversity  of  peoples  and  faiths 
which  incalculably  enriched  the  life  of 
the  Nation.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  Penn's  experiment  inspired  Bee- 
thoven to  attempt  a  new  symphony, 
which — unfortunately — was  never  com- 
pleted. 

Philadelphia  stands  as  a  symbol,  too, 
for  freedom  of  inquiry.  Here  much  of 
American  science  was  born.  Benjamin 
Pranklln;  the  botanist,  Bartram;  the  as- 
tronomer, Rittenhouse;  and  the  physi- 
cians Wistar  and  Rush  made  Philadel- 
phia an  early  seedbed  for  American 
scientific  progress. 

Philadelphia  represents  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, for  in  our  city  the  American 
press  burst  into  full  flower. 

Political  liberty,  freedom  of  the  spirit, 
freedom  of  inquiry,  freedom  of  expres- 
sion— these  are  the  rocks  upon  which  we 
have  reared  the  world's  oldest  continu- 
ing democracy. 

Mr.  President,  the  revolution  which 
persevered  through  the  freezing  winter 
at  Valley  Forge  was  more  than  our  own 
national  protest  against  oppre.ssion.  The 
American  Revolution  was,  and  is,  a  global 
revolution.  In  these  times  when  the 
status  quo  is  so  much  admired,  I  think 
it  wise  for  us  to  remember  that  we  are 
a  revolutionary  nation  born  of  armed 
revolt  against  a  tyrant.  Our  Revolution 
was  the  spark  which  Ignited  the  rising 
tide  of  expectations  and  struggle  for 
self-determination  that  is  still  underway 
over  most  of  the  earth.  The  events  In 
Philadelphia  nearly  two  centuries  ago 
are  today  remaking  the  faces  of  ancient 
civilizations  in  Asia,  Africa.  Europe,  and 
Latin  America. 

In  1976,  we  celebrate  the  200th  anni- 
ver.sary  of  the  most  significant  event  in 
this  American  Revolution — the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.     It 


is  also  a  significant  event  In  the  role  of 
the  Democratic  Party  In  our  country,  be- 
cause its  founder,  Thomas  Jefferson,  was 
also  the  author  of  the  immortal  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  and  those  of  us 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  like  to  think  that 
his  principles  in  support  of  liberty  and 
justice  are  still  the  basis  on  which  we 
gather  together  in  our  Democratic 
Party. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  World's 
Fair  will  memorialize  200  years  of  the 
struggle  for  political  hberty,  for  religious 
freedom,  for  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  for 
freedom  of  expression. 

It  is  fitting  that  such  a  world  celebra- 
tion be  held  on  that  historic  date  in  our 
City  of  Brotherly  Love. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  is  now  en- 
gaged in  a  renaissance,  both  physical  and 
spiritual.  It  is  rebuUding  itself  to  fit 
the  terms  of  the  age  of  space,  while  pre- 
serving the  rich  fabric  of  history.  We 
like  to  think  that  our  city  is  run  by 
creative  people  who  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  future  and  are  pre- 
pared to  meet  its  problems  as  we  move 
along. 

The  plans  for  a  new  Philadelphia  are 
keyed  to  1976,  when  a  rejuvenated  city 
will  extend  from  the  waterfront  Penn'g 
Landing  through  the  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  and  a  gleaming 
new  downtown,  to  the  fair  site  on  the 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill  River. 

The  city  is  already  laying  down  its 
capital  program  to  accommodate  such  a 
world's  fair. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  ask  for  any 
substantial  contribution  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  this  World's  Fair,  but 
merely  that  there  be  a  U.S.  building  and 
exposition,  as  we  hope  there  will  also  be 
buildings  and  expositions  from  most  of 
the  other  free  nations  of  the  world. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  take  action 
now  on  this  important  matter,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  order  that  we  may  abide  by  in- 
ternational arrangements  dealing  with 
world  fairs.  There  can  be  only  one 
world's  fair  in  each  hemisphere  every 
15  years.  The  Seattle  World's  Fair 
closed  last  October.  Therefore,  we  would 
like  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  supporting  the  petition 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  the  Bureau 
of  International  Expositions,  at  Paris, 
France,  to  set  aside,  as  the  next  World's 
Fair  in  the  United  States  within  the 
period  of  15  years,  the  proposed  World's 
Fair  for  Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 
DAY 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  in 
\'iew  of  the  context  of  theHajll  which  we 
have  been  discussing  today r  I  think  the 
joint  resolution  which  I  am  about  to  in- 
troduce is  most  appropriate.  This  is  a 
joint  resolution  which  would  authorize 
June  9  to  be  recognized  as  American 
Veterinarian  Day.  The  veterinarians  in 
this  country,  who  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion to  maintain  a  high  levef  of  livestock 
health  and  efBciency.  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  improvements  that 
have  gone  on  in  the  livestock  industry 
for  a  great  number  of  years.  Their  re- 
search and  their  experiments  have  bene- 


fited, and  continue  to  benefit,  human 
health.  By  their  significant  contribu- 
tions in  these  fields  it  seems  to  me  they 
have  benefited  the  entire  United  States. 
It  gives  me  pleasure,  therefore,  to  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  referral,  a 
joint  resolution  under  which  we  would 
ask  the  President  to  authorize  June  9  as 
American  Veterinarian  Medicine  Day. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (SJf.  Res.  80)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  June  9, 
1963,  as  American  Veterinary  Medicine 
Day.  introduced  by  Mr.  Dominick,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


COMPREHENSIVE  STUDY  AND  IN- 
VESTIGATION OP  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  LAWS 

Mr.  DIRKSLN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  concurrent  resolution,  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  The  resolution  directs  that 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation  make  a  comprehensive 
study  and  investigation  of  the  internal 
revenue  laws,  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress its  recommendations  for  a  general 
revision  and  simplification  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  The  Joint 
Committee  is  to  report  to  each  House 
from  time  to  time;  but  its  report  dealing 
with  the  portion  of  the  code  relating  to 
income  taxes  must  be  submitted  to  the 
two  Houses  not  later  than  January  31, 
1965. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  underscored  but  one 
word  in  the  text  of  this  resolution,  it 
would  be  the  word  "simplification,"  The 
necessity  for  a  simplified  revenue  code 
far  outweighs  the  need  for  a  few  reforms. 
The  average  taxpayer  today  is  simply  lost 
in  our  legal  maze  of  tax  law.  The  aver- 
age businessman  is  required  to  employ 
accountants  and  tax  attorneys  in  order 
that  he  can  operate  his  business  without 
fear  of  penalty  from  the  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. This  situation  has  simply  gone  too 
far.  It  must  be  corrected.  The  code 
must  be  simplified,  or  it  will  collapse  of 
its  own  weight. 

Two  recent  experiences,  with  which  all 
Members  are  familiar,  portray  this  sit- 
uation all  too  vividly.  The  expense- 
account  regulations — the  last  of  which 
was  issued  in  April — made  pursuant  to 
legislation  of  last  year,  leave  business- 
men in  a  helpless  state.  They  do  not 
know  what  they  can  and  what  tfhey 
cannot  do  under  the  law  or  the  regula- 
tions. As  a  result,  there  has  been  a 
severe  decline  in  this  segment  of  busi- 
ness and  a  sharp  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment, all  because  the  law  and  regulations 
are  too  complex  for  comprehension. 

The  Committee  on  Ways^and  Means  of 
the  other  body  have  had  theaaministra- 
tion's  tax  proposal  under  studv  since 
February  6  of  this  year.  The  comWiittee 
and  its  efficient  staff  have  had  the  bene- 
fit of  weeks  of  explan^teon  by  Treas  _. 
experts.  Think  what^he  helpless  tax' 
payer  will  be  faced  with  if  this  hodge- 
podge  of  so-called  reforms  is  enacted. 

I  should  like  to  use  one  more  illustra- 
tion, Mr.  Preiigpnt:  A  young  graduate 
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student  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  who 
was  receiving  some  assistance  from  the 
university,  applied  for  a  refund.  The 
code  provides  that  such  eissistance  is  not 
to  be  Included  as  Income.  He  applied  for 
a  refund.  Porty-four  months  have 
elapsed:  yet  he  has  not  received  his  re- 
fund. Why?  Because  the  Revenue 
Service  cannot  decide  what  the  law 
means,  despite  the  fact  that  one  Federal 
district  court  has  passed  on  this  question. 
At  the  University  of  Illinois,  alone,  there 
are  more  than  1,000  graduate  students 
who  are  receivmg  such  assistance. 
Neither  they  nor  the  university  know 
what  the  law  means;  neither  does  the 
Revenue  Service.  This  is  an  unconscion- 
able situation. 

The  US.  Tax  Court  has  a  backlog  of 
10.000  cases  awaiting  decision — all  a  re- 
sult of  this  complexity  of  the  tax  law 
Taxpayers  are  engaged  in  expensive 
litigation,  lasting  for  2.  3.  or  4  years,  in 
attempting  to  obtain  a  clarification  of 
the  code.  These  10.000  cases  do  not  in- 
clude criminal  prosecutions. 

Mr.  President,  think  what  the  position 
of  the  average  taxpayer  must  hie.  The 
code  to  him  must  represent  tax  chaos. 

Mr  President.  I  know  that  a  simplified 
tax  code  will  not  be  easily  prepared.  Yet, 
it  can  be  done;  in  fact,  it  must  be  writ- 
ten. The  committee  will  have  £u;cess  to 
the  most  eminently  qualified  and  practi- 
cal tax  authorities  In  the  preparation  of 
a  simplified  tax  code  The  task  will  be 
hard;  but  failure  to  act  could  have  dire 
consequences. 

I  am  reminded,  Mr.  President,  of  the 
old  proverb  that  the  longest  journey  be- 
gins with  the  first  step.  Let  us  proceed 
to  take  that  first  step,  and  let  us  con- 
tinue until  we  have  a  new  simplified  tax 
code. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  41)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  as  follows: 

Resolvtd  by  the  Senate  (the  Houte  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
is  hereby  directed  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  and  Investigation  of  the  Internal  rev- 
enue laws  and  to  submit  Its  recommenda- 
tions for  a  general  revision  and  simplifica- 
tion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
Sec  2.  (a)  The  Joint  Committee  shall. 
from  time  to  time,  report  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  results 
of  its  study  and  Investigation.  The  first 
rep>ort  shall  deal  with  the  portion  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  In- 
come taxes,  and  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
two  Houses  not  later  than  January  31.  1965 
Reports  dealing  with  other  portions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Including 
the  administration  of  the  Internal  revenue 
laws  and  procedures  thereunder,  shall  be 
submitted  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter 
(b)  Each  report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  set  forth  In  de- 
tail the  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee for  revising  and  simplifying  the  por- 
tion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
dealt  with  by  such  rep<3Tt  and  the  reasons 
therefor,  and  shall  contain  a  full  discussion 
of  the   Issues  Involved. 


TV  COVERAGE  OF  SENATE  SESSIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1.  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  resolution  to  permit  television  and 
radio  coverage  of  selected  Senate  sessions 
during  great  debates  on  major  Issues, 
and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  would  give  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
authority  to  determine  the  times  and 
conditions  under  which  television  and 
radio  broadcasters  would  be  permitted 
to  cover  the  Senate  proceedings 

There  are  only  about  300  seats  for 
the  public  in  the  Senate  gallery.  The 
right  to  witness  public  busine.ss  should 
not  be  confined  only  to  those  whom  the 
Senate  Chamber  will  hold. 

The  resolution  is  designed  to  take  ac- 
count of  those  who  fear  television's  ef- 
fect on  the  legislative  process.  It  is  a 
reasonable  and  modest  approach  and  es- 
sentially experimental.  It  would  permit 
the  Rules  Committee,  now  composed  of 
nine  Senators  of  both  parties,  to  deter- 
mine if  a  particular  debate  was  of  suffi- 
cient public  interest  to  warrant  tele- 
vision coverage,  much  as  congressional 
committees  now  determine  if  they  wUl 
open  hearings  to  television  coverage. 

I  believe  if  we  try  this  on  a  limited 
scale  at  first,  we  will  be  convinced  that 
television  coverage  will  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  legislative  function.  I  be- 
lieve, for  example,  that  R  would  speed 
the  often  agonizing  deliberative  process 
because  there  would  be  less  need  to 
dramatize  issues  by  extended  debate.  I 
believe  also  it  will  result  In  less  time- 
consuming  and  more  action-producing 
Senate  procedures.  I  feel  that  filibus- 
ters on  measures  of  urgent  national  in- 
terest would  be  most  likely  to  yield  soon- 
est in  practice — and  perhaps  even  by 
rules  changes — to  such  exposure.  In 
short.  It  will  result  in  a  more  informed 
citizenry  and  a  more  responsive  Senate. 

This  is  not  an  idea  without  precedent. 
Senate  committees  for  several  years  have 
permitted  the  televising  of  selected  com- 
mittee investiKating  sessions,  and  these 
have  been  generally  successful.  In  some 
cases,  they  have  aroused  widespread  na- 
tional Interest  leading  to  reform  and 
other  desirable  objectives.  The  Impact 
of  television  coverage  of  major  United 
Nations  debates  is  well  known.  In  the 
past  3  years,  legislative  proceedings  were 
open  successfully  to  television  In  at  least 
five  States.  In  other  States,  legislative 
committee  hearings  and  even  some  ju- 
dicial proceedings  were  televised  suc- 
cessfully. 

This  year  a  sure  major  debate  will  be 
on  the  tax  cut.  a  vital  Issue  that  directly 
affects  nearly  every  American.  The 
American  people  should  have  a  front  seat 
In  such  a  crucial  debate.  I  can  see  only 
positive  results  from  bringing  Congress 
closer  to  the  people  in  this  way 

We  have  tried  many  ways  to  stimulate 
the  Interest  of  our  people  In  Government. 
Television  has  proved  It  can  awaken  this 
interest  effectively.  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  for  the  Senate  to  make  a  start 
toward  using  the  great  modern  medium 
of  television  to  advance  the  public  In- 
terest. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 


The  resolution  (S.  Rea.  140)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resoh^d.  That  (a)  the  second  paragraph  of 
rule  XXXrv  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  Is  amended  by  Inserting  therein,  im- 
mediately after  the  first  sentence  thereof,  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Such  regulations 
shall  make  appropriate  provision  for  the  re- 
porting of  proceedings  of  the  Senate  by  radio 
or  television  at  such  times  and  under  such 
conditions  as  may  t)e  specified  in  such  regu- 
lations or  by  resolution  of  the  committee 
from  time  to  time." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  rule  XXXIV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
therein.  Immediately  after  the  words  "radio, 
wire,  wireless",  the  term     television.". 


FEED  GRAIN   ACT  OF   1963— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  CURTIS  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (H  R.  4997)  to  extend  the  feed  grain 
program,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  433 

Mr  JOHNSTON  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  public  hearings  on  S.  433 
have  been  scheduled  to  begin  at  10:30 
a.m.  on  Wednesday.  May  22,  1963,  in 
Room  6202  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

S.  433  would  repeal  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  fixing  by  the  Post- 
master General  with  the  consent  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of 
rates  of  postage  on  fourth-class  mall. 

Representatives  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment will  be  first  to  testify.  Others 
wishing  to  be  heard  on  this  measure  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so  at  a 
later  date. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
AUTOMATIC  ADMISSION  OP  LI- 
CENSED ATTORNEYS  TO  PRAC- 
TICE BEFORE  ADMINISTRATTVE 
DEPARTMENTS    AND    AGENCIES 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri  Mr  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  hearings  will  be  held 
before  the  subcommittee  on  S.  318  and 
S.  1466.  These  bills  provide  for  the  risht 
of  licensed  attorneys  to  practice  before 
administrative  departments  and  agen- 
cies without  meeting  admission  require- 
ments of  the  departments  and  agencies. 
The  hearings  will  be  held  at  10  am  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  June  4  and  5, 
1963 

All  persons  desiring  to  be  heard  are 
requested  to  notify  the  office  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  by  telephone  to 
CA  4-3121,  extension  5617.  or  by  mall  to 
Room  3216,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington  25.  D  C. 

It  is  requested  that  prospective  wit- 
nesses, in  compliance  with  subcommittee 
practice,  file  25  copies  of  their  state- 
ments with  the  subcommittee  at  least 
24  hours  before  the  hearings. 
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NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Herbert  J.  Lidoff,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  examlner-ln-chlef,  U.S. 
:  Patent  Office. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciar>'.  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday,  May  21.  1963,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
I  wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  FRANK  KOWALSKI  TO 
BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  SUB- 
VERSIVE ACTIVITIES  CONTROL 
BOARD 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  lias  been  scheduled  for  Tues- 
day. June  4.  1963.  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  before 
the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  the 
Administration  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  and  Other  Internal  Security  Laws, 
on  the  nomination  of  Frank  Kowalski, 
of  Cormecticut,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  for 
terra  expiring  August  9.  1966. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be 
pertinent. 

DONATION  OP  FEDERAL  SURPLUS 
fROPEHlTY  TO  STATE  PARK 
AGENCIES— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  BayhI  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
to  the  bill  (S.  1238)  to  permit  the  dona- 
tion of  Federal  surplus  personal  property 
to  State  park  agencies,  and  that  his  name 
be  included  In  the  next  printing  of  the 
bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
AND  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cospon.sors  for  the  following  bill  and 
resolution : 

Authority  of  May  8.  1963 : 
S.  1476  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  administration  of  the  Lincoln 
Trail  Memorial  Parkway  In  the  States  of 
Kentucky.  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  for 
other  purposes:  Mr.  Dirkskn  and  Mr. 
Douglas. 

Authority  of  May  2.  1963 : 
S  Res.  133.  Resolution   for  a  White  House 
Coqlprence  on  Cancer;  Mr.  Javits. 


OAKLEY    DAM    AND    RESERVOIR. 
SANGAMON  RIVER,  ILL. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Oakley  Dam  and  Reservoir,  on  the  Sang- 
amon  River.   111.,   to  provide   for   flood 

control,  water  supply,  and*  recreational 
purposes  by  the  construction  of  a  dam 
and  reservoir  with  a  capacity  of  148,000 
acre-feet,  including  11.000  acre-feet  for 
a  permanent  water  supply  for  the  city 
of  Decatur,  and  a  recreation  pool,  was 
authorized  by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act,  approved  October  23, 1962. 

The  sum  of  $125,000  for  preconstruc- 
tion  plarming  of  the  project  was  included 
in  the  Public  Works  Appropriation  Act  of 
1962.  There  is  in  the  approved  budget 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1964  ail 
item  of  $200,000  to  continue  the  advanced 
engineering  and  design  of  the  Oakley 
Dam  and  Reservoir, 

On  May  6,  1963.  the  City  Council  of 
Decatur  passed  a  resolution  in  support 
of  the  $200,000  item.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  a  certified  copy  included 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

^  "  CiTT  OF  Decatur, 

liecatur.  111.,  May  8,  1963. 
U.S.  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirk.sen, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Decatur,  111.,  adopted  the  attached  certified 
copy  of  Resolution  R-454,  supporting  appro- 
priation bill  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  $200,000  in  additional  planning 
funds  for  work  on  the  Oakley  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir project. 

Yours  very  truly, 

David  R.  Kirk, 

City  Clerk. 
Resolution  R-454 
Whereas  there  has  been  Introduced  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  a  bill  to  ap- 
propriate $200,000  in  additional  planning 
funds  for  work  on  the  authorized  Oakley 
Dam  and  Reservoir  project;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Decatur  has  expressed 
Its  great  concern  and  support  for  this  proj- 
ect by  its  willingness  to  contribute  $5  mil- 
lion toward  its  cost;  and 

Whereas  said  dam  and  reservoir  is  neces- 
sary for  the  flood  control,  water  supply  and 
recreation  needs  of  this  whole  area:  Now, 
therefore 

The  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Decatur 
does  resolve  to  support  and  urge  the  early 
passage  of  this  appropriation  by  the  Con- 
gress; and  further 

Directs  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  U.S.  Senator  and  Representative 
from  this  State  and  district  as  an  expression 
of  support  and  Interest. 
Adopted:    May  6.  1963. 

Ellis  B.  Arnold, 

Mayor. 
Attest: 

David  R.  Kirk. 

City  Clerk. 


SENATE  ANTITRUST  AND  MONOP- 
OLY SUBCOMMITTEE'S  MINORITY 
STAFF 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  19  of  this  year,  the  Senate 
adopted  Senate  Resolution  56.  with 
amendments,  which  provided  some,  but 
not  all.  of  the  additional  funds  that  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  by  unani- 
mous vote,  agreed  to  give  to  the  Anti- 


trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee's 
minority,  to  increase  its  staff.  By  way 
of  background,  the  subcommittee  orig- 
inally asked  for  $475,000  for  a  12- 
month  period.  I  moved,  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  seconded 
the  motion,  to  reduce  that  amount  to 
$375,000.  That  motion  was  defeated. 
Before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
Senator  Hruska  and  I  urged  that  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee be  permitted  to  have  five  ad- 
ditional minority  staff  members-j-three 
professional  and  two  secretaries — from 
the  existing  appropriation,  so  that  the 
minority  would  have  sufficient  help  to 
keep  pace  with  the  expanded  activities 
of  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
majority,  which  in  reality  was  operating 
as  three  special  subcommittees  within  a 
subcommittee.  The  •  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  unanimously  voted,  however, 
to  give  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  $60,- 
000  additional  funds  to  appoint  five  addi- 
tional minority  staff  members. 

When  the  matter  was  argued  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  on  March  19,  1963, 
the  Rules  Committee  amended  the  orig- 
inal report  and  made  available  to  the 
minority  what  amounted  to  $41,000  for 
the  additional  staff  people. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Hruska,  Sena- 
tor Keating,  and  I.  who  are  the  three 
minority  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
believe  we  have  a  fine  selection  of  staff 
members  who  will  do  credit  not  only  to 
the  minority,  but  also  to  the  Senate  as  a 
whole.    They  are,  as  follows: 

Peter  N.  Chumbris,  of  Washington, 
D.C,  who  has  been  senior  minority  coun- 
sel since  1957.  He  will  serve  as  chief 
counsel  to  the  minority. 

Kirkley  S.  Coulter,  of  North  Dakota, 
who  until  recently  has  been  serving  as 
Chief,  International  Commercial  Rela- 
tions Division.  U.S.  Tariff  Commission, 
has  been  named  the  economist  for  the 
minority. 

Ronald  D.  Raitt,  of  Nebraska,  a  minor- 
ity counsel  of  this  subcommittee  for  the 
last  year  and  one-half,  has  served  as 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  in  Nebraska. 

James  F.  Bailey,  of  Colorado,  a  minor- 
ity counsel  for  the  past  year,  served  as 
minority  counsel  to  the  Senate  Com- 
merce committee. 

Abbott  A.  Leban,  of  New  York,  a 
former  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  will  serve  as  a 
minority  counsel. 

Joining  the  subcommittee  on  June  1 
of  this  year  is  Bernard  J.  Waters,  of 
Illinois,  a  former  Assistant  U.S.  Attor- 
ney in  Illinois,  who  presently  is  serving 
as  minority  counsel  to  the  Senate  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Subcommittee.     ^ 

We  believe  that  the  above-named  pro- 
fessional staff  members  have  an  excel- 
lent background,  and  in  the  past  each 
has  given  dedicated  Government  service. 
The  subcommittee  is  fortunate  to  have 
a  very  fine  secretary-  to  the  minority, 
Esther  H.  Esmond,  who  has  been  with 
the  subcommittee  for  the  past  3  years. 
One  additional  secretary  will  join  the 
subcommittee  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  bring  the  minority 
staff  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  so 
that  Members  may  know  who  they  are, 
and  also  may  know  that  we  have  kept 
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faith  with  the  Senate  in  appointing  a 
minority  staff  that  will  be  dedicated  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Senate  and  our 
country-. 

US.  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  OP  KO- 
REAN WAR  STILL  HELD  PRISONER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
country  there  is  still  great  concern  con- 
cerning American  military  personnel  of 
the  Korean  war  who  are  still  being  held 
prisoner.  In  support  of  efforts  to  free 
these  men  held  prisoner  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  there  is  an  organization  known 
as  the  Fighting  Homefolks  of  Fighting 
Men.  with  headquarters  at  Glenwood 
Springs.  Colo.  This  organization  is 
headed  by  Capt.  Eugene  R.  Guild.  US. 
Army,  retired.  Captain  Guild's  son.  Ma- 
rine Lt.  John  Guild,  was  killed  in  Korea 
In  1950.  and  was  awarded  the  Navy 
Cross.  Captain  Guild  has  sent  to  me  a 
petition,  addressed  to  Congress,  sup- 
ported by  2.061  signers,  of  whom  16  are 
from  my  State  of  Illinois,  urging  our 
Government  to  take  resolute  action  to 
liberate  from  Communist  Imprisonment 
these  American  prisoners  from  the  Ko- 
rean war  and  other  American  prisoners 
to  whose  capture  there  are  no  surviving 
eyewitnesses. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  petition;  a  State  Depart- 
ment note  of  July  16,  1956.  to  the  Krem- 
lin; a  newsclipping  on  return  of  Italian 
prisoners  of  war.  dated  August  9,  1959; 
Department  of  Defense  Document  P- 
28.1;  a  Department  of  Defense  news  re- 
lease 1121-53.  and  an  article  from  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  be  inserted  at  this 
pouit  in  the  Record,  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
and  the  accompanying  papers  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

An  Urgki^t  Petition  to  the  Congress  or  the 

United  St.\tes 

We.  the  undersigned,  petition  our  repre- 
sentative In  Congress  for  help  In  getting  the 
Governmeut  to  take  resolute  action  to  lib- 
erate from  Communist  imprisonment  389 
American  prisoners  from  the  Korean  war  and 
other  American  prisoners  to  whose  capture 
there  are  no  surviving  eyewitnesses 

There  Is  evidence  that  the  389  were  alive 
in  Commi.nlst  hands,  some  of  the  evidence 
consisted  of  letters  written  by  the  POWs 
from  Communist  prison  camps,  telling  their 
kin  that  they  were  alive  and  well  There  Is 
absolutely  no  evidence  that  they  have  died 
between  the  time  when  they  were  known  to 
be  alive  and  the  present  time 

Therefore  we  believe  that-  they  are  stUl 
alive  In  F^.d  China  or  the  Soviet  Union,  be- 
cause of  t  e  Communists'  well  known  habit 
of  holding  POWs  of  all  nations,  sometimes 
for  over  13  years,  while  they  were  denying 
holding  any  POWs  Our  men  have  been 
missing  or.'.y  a  little  over  9  years  from  "big 
switch." 

We  are  strengthened  In  this  belief  by  a 
note  from  our  State  Department  to  the 
Kremlin,  dated  July  16,  1956.  stating;  from 
"reports,  so  persistent  and  detailed,  and  so 
credible,  the  US  Government  Is  Informed 
and  compelled  to  believe"  that  the  Soviets 
are  holding  some  of  22  named  airmen  shot 
down  by  the  Soviets  6  years  and  4  years  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  note  (In  1950  and  19521  . 
And  because,  what  is  even  more  significant, 
paragraph  3  of  that  same  note  stated:  "It 
may  well  be  that  the  Soviet  Government  has 
in  custody   members  of  the   crews  of  other 


JJ  S.  aircraft,  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  U  N  . 
In  Korea  since  IB&O  ' 

War  should  not  be  necessary  In  order  to 
liberate  these  men.  There  are  many  severe 
economic  and  diplomatic  pressures  available 
which  have  not  been  used  by  the  US  Oov- 
ernment. 

The  abandorunent  of  captiired  soldiers  Is 
appeasement  and  Is  a  degenerate  act  The 
American  soldier  Is  not  receiving  a  loyalty 
from  his  country  equal  to  the  loyalty  which 
he  gives  his  country  by  pledging  to  give  his 
life  for  It  The  soldier  Is  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  fact,  and  the  morale  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Is  sinking  because  he  does  realize  It. 
If  the  military  morule  should  fall  below  a 
certain  point,  the  United  States  would  be 
defenseless  despite  all  of  Its  armaments 

We  urge  that  you  be  satisfied  only  with 
resolute  action,  not  token  negotiations  and 
doubletalk 

William  H  Stratton.  Arlington  Heights. 
Ill  ;  Rod  Prazler.  Wllmette.  Ill  ;  Carl 
Hlxon,  Arlington  Heights.  Ill  ;  Donald 
M  Gwaltney.  Chicago,  III  ;  Virgil  C 
Jones.  Jr  .  Park  Ridge.  Ill  :  Burt  Man- 
ning. Chicago.  Ill  .  Krleg  Park.  Lom- 
bard. Ill  ;  Charles  Blakemore,  James 
S.  Wilson,  Evamston.  Ill  ;  Don  Ger- 
onsky,  Eric  Stegler,  Chicago,  111  ; 
Leonard  EUlor.  Skokle,  111  ;  Carl  T 
Miller.  Chicago.  111.;  Theodore  R. 
Marston.  Evanston,  111.;  Harry  I.  Jell, 
Fr.xnk  H   Kaiser.  Chicago,  111. 


Department  or  Statm. 

July  16.  1956 

Soviet  Detention  or  US  Aircrait  Incident 
Survivors 

I^)Howlng  Is  the  text  of  a  note  delivered 
to  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  by 
the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow  today  con- 
cerning Soviet  detention  of  U  S  aircraft  Inci- 
dent survivors 

"The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of 
Anierica  presents  its  compliments  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  AJTairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  has  the  honor*  to 
refer  to  the  question  of  the  detention  of 
US    military  personnel  In  the  Soviet  Union 

"The  US  Government  has  for  some  time 
received  from  persons  of  various  nationalities 
freed  from  Soviet  Government  imprisonment 
during  the  last  several  years,  reports  that 
they  have  conversed  with,  seen  or  heard 
reports  concerning  US  military  aviation 
personnel,  belonging  cither  to  the  U  S  Air 
Force  or  to  the  US  Navy  Air  Arm.  in  actual 
detention  in  the  Soviet  Union  The  US. 
Government  has  sought  In  all  such  cases  to 
obtain.  If  possible,  precise  identification  of 
American  nationals  detained  by  the  Soviet 
Government,  although  It  notes  that  by  In- 
ternational law  and  International  practice 
the  Soviet  Government  is  obliged  to  inform 
the  U  S  Government  first  of  any  American 
nationals  whom  the  Soviet  Government  holds 
In  custody  or  to  permit  such  nationals  to 
communicate  with  the  proper  US  au- 
thorities 

"The  reports  concerning  such  personnel 
have  now  become  so  persistent  and  detailed, 
and  so  credible,  that,  although  the  U  S  Gov- 
ernment is  not  able  to  Identify  by  name  these 
American  nationals  now  detained  by  the 
Soviet  Government,  it  requests  the  Soviet 
Government  to  inform  the  U  S  Government 
In  detail  concerning  each  American  military 
person  who  has  been  detained  in  the  Soviet 
Union  at  any  time  since  January  1.  1949,  of 
whom  the  U  S  Government  has  not  hereto- 
fore been  informed  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, giving  in  each  case  the  name  of  the 
person  and  the  circumstances  underlying 
his  detention. 

"SpeclflcaUjl.  the  US  Government  Is  In- 
formed and  Is  compelled  to  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Government  has  had  and  continues 
to  have  under  detention  the  following: 

"1.  One  or  more  members  of  the  crew  of 
*\  US.    Navy    Pni-afe^    type   aircraft    which 


* 


came  down  In  the  Baltic  Sea  area  on  April  8, 
1950  The  US  Government  has  since  that 
time  received  reports  that  various  members 
of  the  crew  of  this  U.S  aircraft  were,  and 
are,  detained  In  Soviet  detention  places  in 
the  far  eastern  area  of  the  Soviet  Union 
In  particular.  It  Is  informed,  and  believes, 
that  in  1950  and  In  Oct^jbcr  1953.  at  least 
one  American  military  aviation  person,  be- 
lieved to  be  a  member  of  the  crew  of  this 
US  N.ivy  Priiaterr.  was  held  at  camp  20 
allegedly  near  Taishet,  and  collective  farm 
25.  approximately  54  kilometers  from  Tai- 
shet, said  to  be  under  sentence  for  alleged 
espionage  This  American  national  was  de- 
scribed as  having  suffered  burns  on  the  face 
and  legs  In  the  crash*  of.  his  aircraft  and 
using  crutches  or  a  cane. 

"Reports  have  been  received  from  former 
prisoners  of  the  Soviet  Government  at  Vor- 
kuta that  In  September  1950,  as  many  as 
eight  American  nationals,  believed  to  be 
members  of  the  crew  of  the  US  Navy  Pri- 
vateer to  which  reference  Is  made,  had  been 
seen  in  the  area  of  Vorkuta  and  specifically, 
that  one  person  who  was  Interned  at  Vor- 
kuta in  S«'ptember  1950.  st.ited  that  he  was 
serving  a  25-year  espionage  sentence  and 
had  been  a  member  of  a  downed  US.  air- 
craft. 

"For  the  Information  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, the  crew  of  the  US  Navy  Prtvateer 
when  It  departed  for  its  flight  over  the  high 
seas  of  the  Baltic  consisted  of  the  following 
US  Navy  personnel,  all  nationals  of  the 
United    States: 

"Fette.  John  H  .  Lieutenant.  320676  U  S 
Naval  Reserve.  Seeschaf.  Howard  W  .  Lieu- 
tenant. 264095  US  Navy;  Reynolds.  Robert 
D.  Lieutenant  tjg  ).  368573  US  Navy;  Bur- 
gess. Tommy  L  .  Ensign.  506762  US.  Navy; 
Danens  Jr  .  Joe  H  .  ADl.  3685438  US.  Navy; 
Thomas.  Jack  W.  ADl.  2242750  US  Navy. 
Beckman,  Frank  L.  ATI.  2799076  US  Navy; 
Purcell.  Edward  J  .  CT3.  2540438  US  Navy; 
Rlnnlar  Jr  .  Joseph  Norrls.  AT3.  2542600 
US  Navy;  Bourassa,  Joseph  Jay.  AL3, 
9539864   U3    Navy, 

"2  One  or  more  members  of  the  crew  of  a  • 
US  Air  Force  B-29  which  came  down  on 
June  13  1952.  either  over  the  Sea  of  Japan 
or  near  the  Kamchatka  area  of  the  Soviet 
Union  An  officer,  believed  by  the  U  S  Gov- 
ernment to  have  been  a  member  of  this  crew, 
was  observed  In  October  1953,  In  a  Soviet 
hospital  north  of  Magadan  near  the  crossing 
of  the  Kolyma  River  between  Elgen  and 
Debln  at  a  place  called  Narlonburg  TTils 
officer  stated  that  he  had  been  convicted, 
wrongfully,  under  Item  6  of  article  58  of  the 
Soviet  Penal  Code. 

"For  the  Information,  of  the  Soviet  C»ov- 
ernment.  the  U  S.  Air  Force  personnel  on 
board  the  B  29  which  has  been  missing  since 
June  13,   1952,  were  as  follows 

"Busch,  Samuel  N,  major,  A0733811; 
ScuUey,  James  A  ,  first  lieutenant,  AC)693414; 
Service.  Samuel  D  .  first  lieutenant. 
AO752509;  McDonnell.  Robert  J  .  first  lieu- 
tenant. A02222264.  Homer.  William  B  .  mas- 
ter sergeant,  AF7025704;  Moore,  tiavld  L. 
master  sergeant.  AF15229915,  Bllz7.ard,  Wil- 
liam A  ,  master  sergeant,  AF19244175,  Mon- 
serrat,  Miguel  W  ,  master  sergeant, 
AF13164064;  Berg,  Eddie  R,  staJT  sergeant, 
AF17281746,  Bonura.  l>eon  F  ,  staff  sergeant, 
AP18359162,  Becker,  Roecoe  G  ,  staff  sergeant, 
AF19391813,  PlUsbury,  Danny  H  .  A  LC, 
AF 18245964 

"3  While  the  foregoing  specific  cases  In- 
volve the  crew  members  of  two  aircraft,  it 
may  well  be  that  the  Soviet  Government  has 
in  its  custixly  members  of  the  crews  of  other 
US  aircraft,  particularly  crew  members  of 
aircraft  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  side  of  the  military  action 
in  Korea  since  1950 

"The  U  8  Government  desires  that  the 
Soviet  Government  make  its  Inquiry  on  the 
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foregoing  subject  as  thoroughly  as  possible, 
but  that  It  keep  this  Embassy  Informed  of 
progress  as  soon  as  possible." 

Italt  Still  Siekino  Lost  Army  or  63.000 

Rome,  August  8. — Italy  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful In  a  16-year  effort  to  determine  the 
fate  of  63.000  of  her  soldiers  lost  In  the  battle 
of  the  Don.  Inside  the  Soviet  Union  during 
World  War  II.  according  to  a  "green"  l>xjk 
of  protest  Issued  by  the  government  section 
In  charge  of  rep.itrlatlon  of  prisoners. 

By  contrast,  the  United  States.  Britain, 
and  Prance  returned  or  accounted  for  all 
prisoners  within  a  few  months  of  the  Italian 
surrender  In  World  War  II.  The  United 
States  sent  back  51.420,  Britain  158,225.  and 
France  35.589.  reported  a  total  dead  of  833 
and  added  that  some  had  stayed  behind  vol- 
untarily as  permanent  residents,  1,330  In 
England  and  780  In  France. 

The  green  book  lists  both  the  public 
and  unpubllclzed  efforts  Italy  has  made 
since  1943  In  dealings  with  the  Soviet  and 
Polish  Emb.-issles  In  Rome,  with  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Ministry  and  with  the  United  Na- 
tions In  an  effort  to  get  death  certificates,  at 
le*st.  on  those  that  have  died,  and  informa- 
tion on  the  fate  of  those  still  alive.     Accord- 


ing to  the  book,  repeated  Soviet  statements 
that  the  repatriation  of  Italians  Is  over  and 
that   none   are   any    longer   detained   In   the 

Soviet  Union  are  miconvlnclng  because  at 
least  68  In  three  yj^ups  were  released  be- 
tween 1947  and  1957  after  the  Soviets  had 
Insisted  that  the  matter  was  closed.  In  the 
case  of  four  ex-soldiers  released  between 
1954  and  1957.  their  families  already  were 
drawing  death  pensions. 

The  missing  men  were  part  of  a  force  of 
220.000.  the  components  of  nine  divisions, 
who  were  defeated  In  the  battle  of  the  Don 
in  December  1942  and  January  1943.  Some 
30,000  were  frozen  or  wounded  and  85,000 
dead  or  missing.  The  questioning  of  those 
who  succeeded  In  getting  back  to  Italy 
established  the  death  toll  at  11,000.  The 
Soviets  In  1946  returned  10.030.  Since  then. 
the  Soviets  have  reported  the  death  of  sev- 
eral hundred  others,  leaving  63.654  for  whom 
no  accounting  ever  has  been  possible. 

The  Issue  has  remained  as  a  thorn  In  the 
side  or  Italian-Soviet  relations.  Although 
diplomatic  contact  is  now  on  a  normal  basis 
and  occasional  trade  and  cultural  missions 
are  exchanged,  the  Italian  grievance  over  the 
prisoners  has  thwarted  every  Soviet  effort  to 
establish  more  cordial  ties  with  Italy. 


V 


Detartment  of  Defense 


Tenlative  final  report  of  U.S. 

battle  casualties  in  the  Korean  V 

'ar' 

t 

Total  De- 
partment of 
Defense 

Army 

Navy 

Marine 
Corps 

Air 
Force 

1    Total  casualties  (sum  <■  lines  3.  4.  5.  and  6) 

142,091 

109. 058 

2,087 

28,205 

1  841 

i  Total  deaths  (sum  of  lines  3,  4(a).  8(o)  and  6(a))«. 

33,629 

27.704 

468 

4,267 

1.200 

3   Killed  In  action  (total) 

23,300 

19.334 

279 

3,308 

379 

4.  Wounded  In  action  (total) 

105. 785 

79.526 

^1.599 

24,281 

379 

(o)  Dle«1  of  wounds ^ 

2.501 
103.284 

1.930 
77,596 

23 
1,576 

537 
23,744 

11 

(6)  Wounds  not  mortal :. » . 

363 

5.  Missing  tn  action  (total) , 

6.866 

4,442 

174 

391 

859 

(a)  Dle<l  while  mlsslnu 

*     6.127 

715 

24 

3,778 

661 

0 

152 

13 

9 

391 
0 
0 

&06 

(6)  Keturned  to  military  ^ntrol 

3>S 

(c)  Currently  missing ......* - 

15 

6.  Csptured  or  Interned  (total) 

7.140 

6.656 

35 

225 

224 

(«)  Died  while  captured  or  interned 

2.701 

4,4ld 

21 

2,663 

3,973 

21 

0* 

»■             4 

31 
0 

31 

m 

0 

4 

(6)  KeturriW  to  military  control 

220 

(e)  Uefuse^l  repatriation 

0 

'  Tli«se.data  Indicate  the  cumul.\tive  number  of  i>ermanent  and  tomjiorary  lo.ssps  from  efloctivo  niilit.iry  strength 
as  the  result  of  enemy  nctlon  durlnc  the  ix>rlo<l  June  25,  1950,  to  July  27,  l'J53.  The  flgurrs  rcUort  findinRs  of  pre- 
suiiiptlve  death  and  other  detfrmlnations,  chanRos  in  st:ilus,  and  revisions  j)rocessed  through  Sept.  30.  ll'M. 

'  Includes  4,735  findings  of  presumptive  death  under  the  Missing  I'epsons  Act;  61  removed  in  '90  from  list  of  452; 
4.674  still  missing.  Including  the  389  known  to  have  been  captured  and  under  negotiation  at  I'anmuiijom  and 
Wsrww. 


Department  of  Defense. 
OrricE  OF  Public  Information, 
Vyas'MTifffon,  DC.  November  20,  1953. 

Army  To  M\k£  Presumptive  Finding  of 
Death  in  About  4.000  Cases  of  Men  Miss- 
ing IN  Action 

The  Department  of  the  Army  announced 
today  that  a  presumptive  finding  of  death 
will  soon  be  made  In  the  cases  of  about  4.000 
officers  and  men  who  have  been  missing  In 
action  In  Korea  for  more  than  1  year  and 
for  whom  there  Is  no  Information  that  would 
Indicate  they  might  still  be  alive. 

The  contemplated  nctlon  Is  in  accordance 
with  section  5  of  the  Missing  Persons  Act, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

When  the  twelve  months"  period  from  date 
of  commencement  of  absence  Is  about  to 
expire  In  any  case  of  a  person  missing  or 
missing  In  action  and  no  official  report  of 
death  or  of  being  a  prisoner  or  of  being  In- 
terned has  been  received,  the  head  of  the 
department  concerned  shall  cause  a  full 
review  of  the  case  to  be  made.  Following 
such  review  and  when  the  twelve-  months' 
absence  shall  have  expired,  or  following  any 
subsequent   review  of  the  case  which   shall 


be  made  whenever  warranted  by  informa- 
tion received  or  other  circumstances,  the 
head  of  the  department  concerned  is  author- 
ized to  direct  the  continuance  of  the  person's 
missing  status,  if  the  person  may  reasonably 
^e  presumed  to  be  living,  or  is  authorized  to 
make  a  finding  of  death.  When  a  finding  of 
death  Is  made  it  shall  Include  the  date  upon 
which  death  stWiU  be  presumed  to  have  oc- 
curred for  the  pujpose  of  termination  of 
crediting  pay  and  mowances.  settlements  of 
accounts,  and  payments  of  death  gratuities 
and  such  date  shall  be  the  day  following  the 
day  of  expiration  of  an  absence  of  twelve 
months,  or  In  cases  in  which  the  missing  sta- 
tus shall  have  been  continued  as  hereinbe- 
fore authorized,  a  day  to  be  determined  by 
the  head  of  the  department," 

Emergency  addressee (s)  will  be  notified 
of  the  presumptive  finding  of  death  in  each 
case,  with  notifications  to  be  made  during 
January,  1954. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  about  6.300 
personnel  being  carried  on  Army  rolls  as 
"missing  in  action."  The  Army  expects  to 
resolve  the  remaining  cases  of  this  overall 
total  by  administrative  actions  based  upon 
evidence    furnished    by    recently   repatriated 


servicemen,  by  recovery  of  remains  In  battle 
areas,  or  information  obtained  from  other 
sources.  , 

In  the  meantime,  the  Army  will  continue 
to  carry  those  missing  In  action  for  less 
than  12  months  &s  missing,  but  after  Jan- 
uary 31.  1954.  they  and  their  beneficiaries 
will  not  be  entitled  to  any  further  accrual 
of  benefits  provided  by  the  Missing  Persons 
Act  unless  that  act's  duration  is  extended 
by  the  Congress. 

Presumptive  finding  of  death  Is  optional 
not  mandatory  as  alleged  by  State  and  De- 
fense. 


(Prom   the  Denver   (Colo.)    Rocky  Mountain 

News,  Feb.  27,  1959] 

Fight  To  Get  Help  to  Missing  GI's  Is  Being 

Continued 

Glenwood  Springs,  Feb.  26. — A  63-year- 
old  retired  US  Army  captain  said  Thuirday 
he  and  the  organization  he  heads  will  keep 
on  fighting  to  try  to  get  help  to  missing 
American  servicemen  held  prisoner  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

"I  believe  I  was  the  first  parent  to  protest 
publicly  against  the  treatment  by  our  Gov- 
ernment of  our  soldiers  fighting  in   Korea." 
■said  tall,  white-haired  Eugene  R.  Guild. 

"I  always  have  felt  our  men  were  fighting 
with  one  hand  tied  behind  their  backs  be- 
cause the  Government  refused  to  give  them 
all  the  weapons  available  to  us  to  crush  the 
enemy." 

SON     WAS     KILLED 

Guild's  son.  Marine  Lt.  John  Guild,  was 
killed  In  Korea  In  1950  and  was  awarded  the 
Navy  Cross, 

Soon  afterward,  the  father  founded  the 
organization  he  calls  Fighting  Homefolks  of 
Fighting  Men. 

"It's  a  very  loose  organiaztlon,  with  no  for- 
mal membership."  he  said.  "It's  made  up  of 
parents,  wives  and  other  relatives  of  Ameri- 
cans held  by  the  Communists,  and  we  all  are 
trying  to  do  something  about  it." 

Three  weeks  ago  Guild  wired  President 
Eisenhower,  urging  him  to  accept  Premier 
Khrushchev's  Invitation  to  visit  Russia. 

He  said  the  President  might  have  a  chance 
to  visit  camps  where  American  airmen,  shot 
down  by  the  Soviets,  reportedly  are  held,  and 
"your  visit  could  result  In  the  liberation  of 
our  sons. 

NO  comment 

Since  then  letters  from  missing  airmen's 
relatives  have  gon»  to  the  President  from 
Pennsylvania.  Louisiana  and  Indiana.  James 
C.  Hagerty.  presidential  press  secretary,  said 
Wednesday  there  would  be  no  White  House 
comment. 

Guild  said  Thursday  that  a  decision  by 
the  President  to  go  to  Russia  would  strength- 
en servicemen's  morale  and  would  "show  the 
Communists  we  are  not  ready  to  surrender 
our  captured  soldiers — or  surrender  our 
other  liberties," 

Guild  served  with  the  Army  artillery  in 
France  dulrng  World  War  I  and  later  In  the 
Philippines. 

"Our  philosophy,"  Guild  said  in  referring 
to  his  Fighting  Homefolks  organization,  "is 
that  the  American  soldier  Is  not  receiving 
loyalty  from  his  Government  equal  to  the 
loyalty  he  pledges  to  his  Government." 


THE  MOON  SHOT 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  policy  committee,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hickenlooper]  and  Mr.  Teeple,  as  the 
staff  director,  have  published  a  very  in- 
teresting study  under  the  title  "A  Mat- 
ter of  Priority."  which  is  an  examina- 
tion of  the  budget  and  the  benefits  of 
the  Moon  shot,  in  relation  to  other  na- 
tional problems.  I  think  the  study 
merits  wide  currency.    To  that  end,  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRO  a«  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  f CHOW'S: 

A  Mattex  or  FTuobitt 
nrrmoDTjcnoN 

The  hUtory  of  mankind  haa  be«n  that  of 
expanding  horizons,  from  cave  mouth  to 
farmstead,  until  now  we  stanu  at  the  rim 
of  the  universe^  ft  has  been  a  long  and 
tortuous  development  and  few  reasonable 
men  seriously  advocatje  a  pulling  back  at 
this  point  in  human  development. 

The  question  Is  not  then,  whether  man 
will  ultimately  reach  the  Moon  and  beyond. 
The  question  Is  rather,  how  shall  It  be  done, 
and  whether  other  aspects  of  human  needs 
should  be  be  bypassed  or  overlooked  In  the 
one  spasmodic  effort  to  achieve  a  lunar  land- 
ing at  once. 

Space  exploration  must  and  will  come. 
But  what  priority  should  be  applied  to  It  In 
the  total  national  effort?  The  decision  of 
priorities  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  over- 
all benefit  to  the  free  world  and  not  on  the 
adolescent  desire  to  beat  the  Russians  In  a 
space  race. 

For  an  American  to  set  foot  on  the  Moon 
Is  a  proper  objective  of  national  policy,  but 
whether  It  Justifies  the  (pnajor  concentration 
of  scientific  talent  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
endeavors  is  a  matter  open  to  debate. 

No  fruitful  discussion  can  be  held  unless 
the  emotional  trappings,  the  verbal  excesses 
are  removed.  A  cold,  careful  examination  Is 
past  due. 

Our  generation  must  ask  Itself — and  an- 
swer— some  basic,  unpleasant  questions: 

Is  It  more  Important  to  have  a  man  on  the 
Moon  than  to  conquer  cancer  which  will 
take  the  lives  of  40  million  Americans  now 
living? 

Is  lunar  exploration  more  Important  to 
mankind  than  freeing  ourselves  from  the 
tragic  chains  of  mental  Illness,  which  now 
accounts  for  one  of  every  four  American  hos- 
pital beds? 

Is  a  fistful  of  lunar  dust  meaningful  to 
the  17  million  Americans  who.  we  are  tdd. 
go  to  bed  hungry  each  night?    ^ 

Is  a  pathway  to  the  Moon  more  vital  than 
a  highway  system  devoid  of  the  slaughter 
which  now  claims  40.000  lives  annually? 

Is  seeing  the  other  side  of  the  Moon  more 
Important  than  seeing  our  children  free  of 
leukemia? 

Of  what  value  are  the  charts  of  the  Moon 
to  the  129  Americana  now  entombed  In  an 
uncharted  ocean? 

Is  being  there  first  more  Important  than 
Insuring  an  adequate  water  resource  for  our 
great   metropolitan  centers? 

Is  applying  our  national  Intellect  to  a 
Moon  race  more  valid  than  educating  our 
heirs  so  they  can  become  useful,  productive 
members  of  society? 

Is  putting  a  man  on  tbe  Moon  more  Im- 
portant than  developing  techniques  for  mak- 
ing use  of  our  stored  natural  resources? 

Is  manned  lunar  flight  of  more  value  than 
bringing  order  to  a  world  of  emerging  na- 
tions? 

The  United  States  has  been  committed  to 
a  race  for  the  Moon,  partly  at  least  due  to 
our  own  emotional  drive  always  to  be  first, 
always  to  be  best  In  whatever  we  try.  This 
race,  for  which  the  prize  Is  perhaps  a  propa- 
ganda triumph  over  the  Soviets  will  cost  us 
up  to  «40  billion  (estimates  vary  from  day  to 
day  and  scientist  to  scientist). 

Top  priority  has  been  assigned  to  Project 
Apollo,  our  Moon  shot,  designed  to  place 
three  astronauts  on  the  Moon  before  the  end 
of  this  decade.  Priority  decisions  are  politi- 
cal an*  are  not  made  by  the  scientists  and 
technicians. 

For  momentary  transcendence  over  the  So- 
viet Union  we  have  pledged  our  wealth,  na- 
tional talent,  and  our  honor. 


IN     BUPPOBT     or     ICANNXO     LUNAX     KXPLORATIOM 

Those  in  favor  of  a  crash  program  and  an 
all-out  Immediate  effort  to  placefan  Ameri- 
can on  the  Moon  during  this  dec«4e  usually 
support  their  belief  with  four ^l5aslc~ad van- 
tages to  be  gained     These  a^L^ 

1  Military:  It  Is  malat*JHe^hat  the  first 
nation  to  explore  and  conquer  the  Moon  will 
have  a  distinct  military  advantage  It  Is 
pointed  out  that  missiles  located  on  the 
Moon  would  dominate  the  entire  terrestrial 
globe.  It  Is  also  pointed  out  that  the  Moon 
would  serve  as  a  large  stable  observation  post 
from  which  the  conquering  nation  could 
observe  freely  and  accurately  all  happenings 
on  Earth. 

2.  Propaganda:  The  proponents  of  speed- 
ed up  manned  lunar  exploration  maintained 
that  the  propaganda  advanU\g»  for  the  first 
nation  placing  one  of  Its  citizens  on  the 
Moon  would  be  tremendous  and  lasting. 
The  United  States,  they  say.  cannot  afford 
to  allow  any  other  country  to  obtain  this 
advantage  over  us.  The  shock  to  the  free 
world,  they  say,  would  be  permanent  and 
traumatic  If  the  Soviets  were  to  accomplish 
this  manned  exploration  before  the  United 
States.  By  inference,  they  say  that  the  same 
thing  would  be  true  of  the  Communist  bloc 
should  the  UnltecFStatea  be  first. 

3.  Technological  fallout:  This  phrase  de- 
scribes the  side-effect  benefits  to  science  and 
humanity  through  the  experiments  and  the 
reseatch^  necessary  to  place  a  man  or  men 
on  theMoon.  These  side  effects,  the  pro- 
ponents maintain.  Involve  all  fields  of  scien- 
tific endeavor,  medicine,  communications, 
radiation,  astronomy,  etc.  For  example,  tjpiey 
point  out.  the  communications  system  wmch 
will  be  necessary  to  maintain  contact  be- 
tween our  lunar  explorers  and  Earth  will 
greatly  enhance  the  on-Earth  communica- 
tions network.  The  facts  which  we  learn  In 
this  research  will  ultimately  benefit  the 
homeowner  who  wants  to  telephone  the  gro- 
cery store. 

4.  Scientific  advantage:  This  Is  perhaps 
the  most  Important  of  the  arguments  by 
the  proponents  of  a  crash  lunar  race.  The 
immediate  data  brought  back  by  our  space 
travelers  Is  not  the  essential  scientific  gain. 
It  Is  pointed  out  that  Earths  atmosphere  so 
interferes  with  light  rays  that  our  astrono- 
mers are  seriously  handicapped  In  their 
efforts  to  study  the  universe  around  us. 
There  is  no  atmosphere  on  the  Moon  and 
therefore  the  astronomers  could  set  up  the 
kind  of  observatory  which  would  enable  hu- 
man eyes  to  penetrate  many  millions  of  light 
years  beyond  our  present  limitations.  This, 
proponents  say.  would  enable  mankind  to 
unlock  many  more  of  the  doors  which  have 
barred  us  from  knowing  and  understanding 
what  has  been  going  on  and  Is  going  on  In 
the  far  reaches  of  outer  space.  This,  they 
say.  obviously  would  permit  tis  to  make 
even  further  gains  in  exploring  space  and 
new  worlds.     1 

IN     OPPOSITION    TO    A    CRASH    PROGRAM 

There  is  a.,body  of  American  and  European 
scientific  thought  which  discounts  the  four 
basic  .arguments  as  reasons  for  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  place  an  American,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter a  Soviet,  citizen  on  the  Moon.  Their 
arguments  generally  run  like  this: 

1.  Military:  Scientists  point  out  that  a 
missile  placed  on  the  Moon  and  aimed  at  an 
earth  target  Is  240.000  miles  away.  It  is. 
they  say.  Infinitely  more  difficult  to  place 
a  warhead  on  target  and  any  slight  miscalcu- 
lation could  be  disastrous.  These  scientists 
also  say  that  the  cost  of  such  a  missile  Is  ap- 
proximately a  thousand  times  more  than 
a  musslle  located  on  Earth.  As  for  observa- 
tion, astronomers  who  oppose  the  crash  Moon 
exploration  program  say  that  240.000  miles 
of  space  makes  the  kind  of  observation  nec- 
essary for  military  surveillance  very  difficult, 
even  impossible.  ; 

Another  slgnlfleant  and  perhaps  Imperative 
consideration  U  the  effect  upon  our  national 


defense  program  caused  by  the  diversion 
of  electronic  and  missile  experts  to  the  far 
oviter  space  probes. 

Many  maintain  it  Is  es.sentlal  that  the 
United  States  produce  and  stockpile  the  most 
efficient  and  reliable  system  of  intercon- 
-  tlnental  ballistic  missiles  to  guarantee  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  from  any  conceivable  aggressive  move. 

At  the  present  time  this  has  not  been  ac- 
complished to  the  satisfaction  of  many  mili- 
tary experts. 

Intrinsic  prudence,  according  to  some,  de- 
mands that  we  concentrate  on  the  develop- 
ment of  families  of  missiles  operating  In  the 
suborbital  and  orbital  areas  rather  than  to 
devote  such  a  large  proportion  of  our  effort 
to  lunar  shots. 

To  allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  dominate  the 
atmosphere  100  mUes  above  the  Earth's  sur- 
face while  we  seek  to  put  a  man  on  the  Moon 
could  be.  in  the  opinion  of  many,  a  fatal 
error. 

2.  Propaganda:  Opponents  of  the  crash 
program  concede  that  there  would  be  mo- 
mentary advantage  to  whichever  nation  first 
lands  a  manned  space  craft  on  the  Moon. 
However,  they  note  fchat  after  the  Alan  Shep- 
ard  suborbital  fllght?\here  was  only  a  tem- 
porary exhilaration  In  the  United  States;  and 
this  same  held  true  for  the  John  Glenn  or- 
bital filght.  World  reaction,  they  say.  soon 
cooled  off  after  both  the  Soviet  triumphs  and 
the  American  exploits.  This  orbiting  of  the 
Earth,  they  point  out.  has  become  practically 
routine.  The  same  reaction,  they  say.  will 
prevail  after  the  first  enthusiasm  engendered 
by  a  landing  on  the  Moon.  They  feel  It  Is 
hardly  worth  $40  billion  to  get  a  few  wecka 
of  headlines. 

3.  Technological  fallout:  Opponents  of  tlie 
orash  program  maintain  that  this  Is  highly 
overrated.  Dr.  Philip  H.  Abelson,  editor  of 
Science  magazine,  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  In  an  April  19  editorial  had  this  to 
say:  'The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  has  s<iught  examples  of  tech- 
nological fallout  in  its  program.  To  date, 
those  cited  have  not  been  Impressive.  The 
problems  of  space  are  different  from  the 
earthly  tax-paying  economy" 

Others  In  the  scientific  field  have  con- 
tended that  whatever  fallout  occurs  Is  more 
than  offset  by  the  tremendous  raid  on  the 
scientists  and  technicians  being  made  In  the 
name  of  "Project  Apollo."  A  group  of  scien- 
tists is  quoted  In  hearings  belore  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences (transcript  of  hearings.  Apr.  24.  1963. 
p.  26)  as  saying  that  If  NASA's  program  Is 
carried  out  "at  least  60  percent  ot  the  men  '< 
in  the'SihjJ«fcal  sciences  will  be  working  as  ' 
Governrnetit  employees  for  NASA."  This 
point  was  argued  and  NASA  spokesmen  con- 
ceded the  figure  would  be  between  7  percent 
and  10  percent.  Even  this  lower  figure,  sci- 
entists say,  may  cripple  efforts  vln  other 
vital    fields  of   research. 

4.  Scientific  advantage:  Here,  even  op- 
ponents of  the  crash  program  concede,  lies 
the  only  major  benefit  to  be  achieved  How- 
ever, they  point  out  that,  as  does  Dr.  Poly- 
carp  Kusch.  Nobel  laureate  in  physics  at 
Columbia  University.  "Instrument  explora- 
tion Is  almost  certainly  more  effective  and 
cheaper."  Instruments  are  more  accurate 
than  humans,  and  are  more  sensitive  to 
light,  heat,  and  cold  than  would  be  a  space- 
man in  his  Insulated,  pressurized  suit.  Dr. 
Kusch  adds:  '"I'd  rather  see  us  explore  space 
in  a  more  temperate  and  well-thought-out 
way." 

5.  Lack  of  order:  Opponents  to  our  crash 
program  point  out  that  In  our  exploration 
of  outer  space  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
make  the  same  mistake  that  apparently  has 
been  made  In  the  development  of  atomic 
power.  In  this  field.  Instead  of  proceeding 
In  a  scientific  orderly  fashion  by  construct- 
ing   and    testing    various    types    of    atomic 
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reactors,  we  hastily  began  to  Install  In  popu- 
lated areas  uneconomic  and  perhaps  hazard- 
ous reactors  Just  so  we  could  brag  that  we 
were  producing  electricity  through  atomic 
fission.  The  billions  of  dollars  thus  far 
expended  In  this  area  undoubtedly  would 
have  vastly  enriched  our  knowledge  of  re- 
actor technology  and  perhaps  even  produced 
a  safe  economical  product  (which  we  do  not 
now  have)  If  more  orderly  scientific  pro- 
cedures had  been  used. 

Summing  up,  opponents  to  a  $20  billion 
to  $40  billion  crash  lunar  program  maintain 
that  the  arguments  for  such  a  program  are 
either  specious  or  not  important.  They  do 
say  that  eventually  man,  if  he  follows  an 
orderly  and  logical  course,  will  reach  the 
moon.  However,  they  contend  that  there 
is  no  hurry  and  that  It  would  be  a  lot  less 
costly,  and  far  greater  values  would  accrue 
to  mankind,  if  we  take  It  easy  and  try  to 
accomplish  our  ultimate  purpose  step  by 
step.  We  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the 
scientific  gains  to  be  made  from  orbital 
flights  and  space  platforms  Crash  program 
opponents  suggest  that  Instead  of  putting 
all  of  our  wealth  Into  Project  Apollo  we  con- 
centrate on  developing  an  orderly  approach 
to  space  exploration  and  try  to  assimilate 
some  of  the  scientific  data  which  we  have 
already  acquired  through  such  projects  as 
Mariner  II. 

In  connection  with  Mariner  II.  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion has  admitted  to  the  Senate  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  Committee  that  most  of 
the  scientific  data  acquired  has  not  been 
distributed.  As  far  as  the  general  public  Is 
concerned,  all  we  know  now  with  greater 
certainty  about  Venus,  that  we  didn't  know 
a  year  ago.  Is  that  Venus  Is  hot.  A  great  deal 
of  valuable  Information  was  sent  back  to 
Earth  by  the  spacecraft  but  only  NASA 
scientists  have  had  access  to  this  Informa- 
tion to  date. 

Scientists  who  oppose  the  lunar  explora- 
tion race  also  make  the  point  that  five  Ranger 
shots  at  the  Moon  by  the  United  States  have 
failed.  Their  contention  that  only  second- 
rate  technicians  have  been  used  for  the 
Ranger  program  because  all  of  the  top.  good 
scientists  have  been  put  on  Project  Apollo. 

To  date  NASA  has  spent  approximately 
$8  billion.  Over  $4  billion  has  been  spent 
on  the  Apollo  project,  much  of  it  devoted  to 
building  a  rocket,  the  Saturn  series,  which 
at  best  Is  not  as  good  as  a  6 -year-Russian 
rocket  which  first  put  a  Sputnik  In  orbit. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1964.  NASA  will 
have  spent  $8  6  billion  on  Apollo  and  we  will 
■till  be  a  long  way  from  the  moon.  NASA 
administrators  maintained  total  cost  of 
Apollo  will  be  atx)ut  $20  billion.  They  say 
that  the  heavy  construction  costs  are  In  the 
past  and  that  a  great  deal  of  basic  research — 
very  expensive  research — has  already  been 
done.  NASA's  budget  has  doubled  each  year 
under  the  Kennedy  administration,  from 
$18  billion  in  fiscal  1963  to  $5.7  billion  In 
fiscal  1964  NASA's  budget  is  now  ijourth 
largest  for  the  Federal  Government,  trailing 
only  those  for  Defense,  Treasury,  and  Agri- 
culture. 

This  $5  7  billion  figure  represent*  oae- 
twentleth  of  our  total  Federal  budget.  In 
other  words,  of  every  $100  our  Government 
spends  for  all  purposes.  $5.75  goes  for  the 
Moon  race. 

NASA's  1964  budget  exceeds  by  over  $1  bil- 
lion the  total  Federal  budget  for  1933  ($4.5 
billion)  and  exceeds  by  $500  mUllon  the  total 
recelpu  of  our  Government  In  1940  ($5  I 
billion). 

Of  each  year's  budget,  approximately  $3.9 
billion  will  be  spent  for  Apollo.  It  U  hard, 
admlnUtratora  say,  to  see  how  this  money 
can  physically  be  spent.  Scientist*,  they  say, 
will  be  sitting  on  one  anothec'*  laps. 

NASA  concedes  that  there  may  be  some 
duplication  betweenvwhat  it  U  trying  to 
accomplish  and  what  the  Department  of  De- 
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fense  is  doing.  It  also  concedes  that  there 
has  not  been  adequate  communication  be- 
tween the  two  agencies.  For  Instance,  medi- 
cal test  centers  for  eistronomers  are  being 
operated  by  Defense  and  new  ones  will  be 
constructed  by  NASA.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee was  puzzled  as  to  why  one  such  cen- 
ter couldn't  do  for  both. 

It  was  also  brought  out  In  hearings  In  late 
April  that  NASA  plans  to  build  Its  own  navy. 
The  agency  told  the  committee  It  needed 
three  communications  ships  at  a  cost  of  $30 
million  each  locate<l  at  strategic  points 
around  the  globe  to  track  and  contact  the 
Apollo  astronauts  on  their  long  day's  Journey 
to  the  Moon.  The  Senators  asked  agency 
spokesmen  if  they  had  ever  considered  con- 
tacting the  Department  of  Defense  to  see  if 
perhaps  some  of  our  surplus  naval  vessels 
might  not  be  adequate  for  the  Job.  Subse- 
quently, a  Defense  Department  spokesman 
told  the  committee  that  the  Nav.y  could  pro- 
vide five  tracking  ships  completely  adequate 
for  the  Job  at  -a  total  cost  of  $80  million. 
NASA  win  have  its  Navy,  a  bigger  one  than 
originally  planned  but  at  a  saving  of  $10  mil- 
lion to  the  taxpayer. 

This  example,  according  to  both  scientists 
and  business  administrators,  demonstrates 
the  kind  of  waste  which  must  be  present  In 
a  vast,  crash  program  of  any  kind,  whether 
In  space,  oceanography,  or  in  atomic  energy. 

Opponents  of  Apollo  also  contend  that 
there  Is  a  serious  danger  that  the  pathway 
to  the  Moon  may  become  America's  own 
Maglnot  line. 

PROBLEMS  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  SOLUTION 

As  the  world  moves  through  the  20th  cen- 
tury, new  and  perplexing  problems  have 
developed  In  every  field  of  endeavor.  On 
many  of  these  we  have  been  working  for 
generations  but  have  yet  to  find  the  answers. 

The  problems  are  not  new,  but  have  been 
complicated  by  an  expanding  and  more  mo- 
bile population.  The  shift  from  a  predom- 
inantly rural  to  an  urban  society  has 
brought  with  It  new  medical,  technical  and 
social  problems  to  both  the  urban  centers 
and  the  abandoned  rural  areas.  Increas- 
ing life  span  has  introduced  all  the  prob- 
lems concerning  the  aged. 

Many  civic  and  scientific  leaders  feel  that 
these  problems  have  an  equal  right  with 
moon  travel  to  the  best  talent  available  In 
this  country.  It  Is  their  contention  that 
without  resolving  these  problems  on  Earth, 
lunar  exploration  will  have  little  ultimate 
meaning. 

Unlike  the  ocean  tides,  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  human  problems  are  not  controlled  by  the 
Moon  and  neither  should  be  their  solutions. 

In  outlining  some  of  the  basic  problems 
of  our  civilization,  no  advocacy  of  large  gov- 
ernment spending  programs  Is  Intended. 
However,  within  the  framework  of  fiscal  re- 
spKjnslbillty,  these  problems  should,  perlyips, 
be  examined  side  by  side  with  the  Moon 
shot  program.  It  Is  felt  by  many  scientists, 
among  them  most  of  the  American  Nobel 
prize  winners,  that  there  are  other  areas 
as  Important  to  the  future  of  the  United 
States  as  a  crash  program  of  lunar  explora- 
tion.    Among  the  problems: 

Disease 

It  has  been  estimated  that  40  million 
Americans  now  alive  will  die  of  cancer. 
This  disease  is  not  new  nor  are  its  dangers 
unrecognized. 

The  fiftpal  1964  Federal  budget  for  cancer 
research  totals  $145  million.  This  Is  equiv- 
alent to  the  cost  of  four  Saturn  V  rocket 
motors.  Each  erf  these .  motors  will  flame 
for  2  minutes  and  then  be  forever  lost. 

One  of  every  four  hospital  beds  In  the 
United  States  Is  today  occupied  by  someone 
who  U  mentally  111.  Some  few  of  them  can 
today  expect  to  return  to  a  normal  life 
and  to  take  up  once  again  their  duties  and 
responsibilities  In  socfrty.  Too  few  of  them 
will  ever  become  useful  citizens  again  unless 


a  first-rate  program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment Is  pushed  on  a  national  level  and 
pushed    hard. 

For  fiscal  1964  mental  health  programs  In 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  will  re- 
ceive $190  million.  This  is  equivalent  to 
thB  rocket  motors  alone  for  six  Saturns  to 
be  used  eventually  to  put  three  men  on  the 
Moon. 

E.-ich  year  In  the  United  States  alone  900,- 
000  persons  die  of  heart  diseases. 

There  are  10  million  Americans  now  suf- 
fering from  some  form  of  heart  disease. 

The  National  Government  through  the 
National  Heart  Institute  in  1964  will  spend 
approximately  $13  for  each  of  these  Ameri- 
cans to  develop  cures,  new  surgical  tech- 
niques and  new  medicines.  The  fiscal  1964 
budget  for  the  National  Heart  Institute  Is 
$133  million,  the  equivalent  of  three*  or  four 
Saturn  rocket  firings  with  a  total  useful  life 
of  8  minutes. 

Some  scientists  and  medical  men  of  sound 
*  reputation  feel  that  far  too  many  of  our 
medical  researchers  are  being  channeled  into 
a  space  medicine  program  devoting  their  un- 
divided attention  to  developing  safeguards 
for  a  handful  of  astronauts  while  the  medi- 
cal sciences  are  not  devoting  enough  time  or 
talent  to  find  solutions  to  diseases  now  kill- 
ing or  crippling  millions  of  men.  women,  and 
children  In  our  own  country  and  even  greater 
numbers  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Education 

During  the  decade  In  which  we  are  con- 
centrating our  national  wealth  In  getting  3 
men  to  the  moon.  7.5  million  young  Ameri- 
cans will  enter  society  without  a  high  school 
education  and.  thus,  without  the  t»slc  skills 
needed  to  become  productive  cltlz^s  with  a 
secure  future. 

For  these  7.5  mUllon,  the  futtire  will  be  a 
long  struggle  on  the  brink  of  economic  and 
social  disaster. 

For  these  7.5  million  Americans  the  moot! 
win  only  deepen  the  shadow  In  which  they 
will  walk. 

Our  Government's  space  race  effort  in 
fiscal  1964  will  spend  In  5  days  the  total  pro- 
posed budget  for  vocational  education  of  all 
types.  While  willing  to  spend  $15  million 
dally  on  the  space  race,  the  Government  has 
recommended  a  total  vocational  education 
budget  of  $73  million. 

It  Is  difficult  for  many  educators  and  sci- 
entists to  equate  the  hoped-for  benefiu  to 
be  gained  from  being  first  on  the  moon  with 
the  obvious  benefits  to  human  Individuals 
and  our  Nation  as  a  whole  If  these^^  million 
young  people  could  be  educated  to  take  their 
pla<;e  In  society,  to  add  to  our  economy, 
rather  than  be  a  burden  on  It.  We  either 
have  to  employ  them,  or  through  some  social 
welfare  program,  provide  for  them.    ^ 

Nuclear  waste 

Among  the  most  serious  problems  facing 
us  today  Is  the  one  Involving  the  question  of 
what  to  do  about  the  waste  products  of  the 
world's  nuclear  programs. 

As  nuclear  programs  expand,  the  problem 
becomes  more  serious  and  the  potential  for 
disaster  more  pressing.  We  have  stored  in 
this  country  alone  nuclear  waste  with  a  ra- 
dioactive capacity  approximately  equal  to 
2(X)  million  grams  of  radlima. 

Scientists  concerned  with  this  problem 
point  out  that  few  top-quality  scientists  are 
assigned  to  the  problem.  In  our  society, 
garbage  disposal,  although  essential,  is 
neither  glamorous  nor  well-paying. 

In  this  particular  case,  however,  such  dis- 
posal Is  vital  to  clvUlzatlon's  future. 

Water  resourcea 
By  the  time,  at  decade's  end.  a  Moon 
traveler  has  reached  his  goal,  many  Ameri- 
can urban  centers  will  be  In  serious  trouble. 
Some  of  our  cities  already  face  a  serious 
water  problem:  for  most  of  our  major  cities 
this   problem   will    be   of   crisis   proportions 
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within  a  very  few  years.  The  problem  Is  not 
uniquely  American  but  affects  most  nations 
and  cities  of  tbe  world. 

To  meet  this  problem  we  may  well  have 
to  turn  to  the  seas  around  us,  to  develop 
an  economic  an^.  workable  method  of  ex- 
tracting potable  water  through  a  desallnlza- 
tlon  process.  So  far,  every  process  developed 
either  through  government  research  or  by 
private  enterprise  has  been  far  too  cqstly. 

ETxperts  In  the  area  estimate  It  will  cost 
In  the  vicinity  of  $110  million  for  basic  re- 
search by  1970.  This  Is  exclusive  of  actual 
equipment  costs  for  cities  facing  water 
shortages.  ■ 

One  week  oi  our  Moon  race  expense  would 
cover  a  5-year  saline  water  development  pro- 
gram— and  possibly  save  our  drought-con- 
fronted cities. 

CONCLUSION 

The  problems  outlined  here  have  not  gone 
unnoticed  by  the  Kenn-'dy  administration. 
They  are  obviously  of  concern  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  top  advisers. 

Secretary  of  Conunerce  Luther  H.  Hodges 
has  pointed  out  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spends  more  than  $15  billion  a  year 
for  research,  of  which  more  than  three- 
quarters  goes  for  defense  and  space  work. 
He  added:  "The  national  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  Is  not  the  Incubator  of  de- 
mand and  productivity  Increases  that  people 
think  It  Is,  or  that  the  country  needs  for  a 
growing,  healthy  economy." 

Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wlesner.  the  President's  top 
science  adviser,  last  August,  told  a  Hou.se 
Committee  that  "military  research  Is  pric- 
ing private  research  out  of  existence." 

In  his  Economic  Report  to  the  Congress 
this  past  January,  President  Kennedy  said: 
"The  Federal  Goverrunent  Is  already  the 
main  source  of  financial  support  for  research 
and  development  In  the  United  States  •  •  *. 
T^^  defense,  space,  and  atomic  energy  ac- 
tivities of  the  country  absorb  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  trained  people  available  for 
exploring  our  scientific  and  technical  fron- 
tiers •  •  •  In  the  course  of  meeting  specific 
challenges  so  brilliantly,  we  have  paid  a 
price  by  sharply  limiting  the  scarce  scientific 
and  engineering  resources  available  to  the 
civilian  sectors  of  the   American  economy." 

This  problem  of  where  and  how  the  total 
national  scientific  Intellect  should  be  utilized 
Is  one  of  serious  proportions,  both  now  and 
for  the  future. 

Manifestly  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
administrative  decisions  In  the  space  pro- 
gram lies  In  the  hands  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  his  duty  to  assert 
leadership  In  this  area. 

A  decision  must  be  made  as  to  whether 
Project  Apollo  is  vital  to  our  national  secu- 
rity or  merely  an  excursion,  however  Inter- 
esting. Into  space  research. 

If  our  vital  security  is  not  at  stake,  a  less 
ambitious  program  may  be  logical  and  de- 
sirable. Greater  emphasis  might  be  placed 
on  the  multitude  of  human  problems  we 
face  here  on  Earth.  Since  our  resources  in 
dollars  and  manpower  are  not  Inexhaustible, 
the  entire  question  becomes  a  matter  of 
priority. 


FACT,  FICTION.  AND  NATIONAL  SE- 
CURITY—ADDRESS BY  SENATOR 
JACKSON 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr  President,  last 
Friday,  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  J.kckson]  ad- 
dressed the  annual  meeting  of  the  busi- 
ness council.  His  sr>eech  is  most  provoc- 
ative, and  it  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
Members  of  Congress.  Therefore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  RiccRD. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pact.  Picnow.  and  Natjonal  SECUHrrT 
(By  Senator  Henry  M   Jackson) 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  by  your  Invita- 
tion. At  a  conference  like  this,  you  listen 
to  all  kinds  of  proposals  to  meet  the  world 
crisis.  I 

I  am  reminded  of  the  inebriate  Wno 
stopped  a  man  on  the  street  to  ask  the  time. 
The  man  looked  at  his  watch  and  gave  him 
the  time.  The  drunk  scratched  his  head  and 
said.  "All  day  long,  different  answers." 

Tonight.  I  have  no  Intention  of  setting 
forth  another  program.  My  aim  Is  a  modest 
one.  I  want  to  examine  with  you  some  of 
the  false  assumptions  that  have  crept  lute 
public  thinking. 

The  longer  I  work  at  the  problems  of  na- 
tional security,  the  more  I  have  come  to  share 
Jefferson's  view  that  a  person  "is  less  remote 
from  the  truth  who  believes  nothing,  than 
he  who  believes  what  Is  wrong."  Or  as  Josh 
Billings  has  said:  "It  Isn't  Ignorance  that 
causes  so  much  trouble;  It's  what  people 
know  that  Isn't  so." 

For  It  Is  hardy  to  deal  with  error  than 
with  Ignorance.  Error,  after  all.  Is  a  child 
of  our  minds  and  we  love  It  as  our  very  own. 

We  live  In  a  dangerous  world,  where  a 
fresh  crisis  arrives  as  regularly  as  the  morn- 
ing paper.  Faced  with  complex  Issues  and 
understandably  hoping  for  simple  answers, 
It  Is  not  surprising  that  convenient  but  false 
assumptions  work  their  way  Into  some  peo- 
ples  thinking.  If  the  American  people  are 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  real  dangers  and 
the  real  problems,  roadblocks  to  clear  and 
honest  thinking  need  to  be  removed. 
-  The  FBI  has  Its  list  of  most  wanted 
criminals.  I  have  mine  of  most  wanted 
errors.  And  I  think  mine  are  a  greater 
threat  to  public  safety  than  the  FBI's.  *Let 
me  discuss  a  few  with  you  that  crop  up 
repeatedly. 

First,  one  false  notion  Is  that  the  Soviet 
challenge  Is  overrated  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  really  a  paper  bear. 

With  this  way  of  thinking.  It  follows  that 
our  problems  will  melt  ayay  If  we  deliver 
an  ultimatum  to  Russia,  demanding  peace 
on  our  terms.  Demagogs  claim  that  the 
Communist  threat  would  dissolve  If  our 
Government  would  but  state  Its  demands  as 
forecefully  as  the  demagogs  do  at  their 
weekend  rallies. 

It  will  not.  Communist  power  is  a  reality. 
They  are  continuing  to  build  a  vast  military 
machine — and  to  use  force  where  circum- 
stances seem  favorable.  We  face  a  long-term 
threat  that  ha*  been  mounting  for  many 
years,  and  will  not  be  suddenly  reversed  In  a 
few  days. 

Nor  does  discord  between  Moscow  and 
Peking  necessarily  reduce  the  threat.  In 
fact,  the  danger  Is  that  in  their  rivalry  both 
Khrushchev  £ind  Mao  are  under  greater  pres- 
sures to  show  success  In  achieving  Commu- 
nist goals.  Each  Is  pushed  to  demonstrate 
that  he  Is  best  qualified  to  preside  over 
the  final  burial  of  the  West. 

Second,  at  the  opposite  extreme  Is  a  fallacy 
held  by  many  fine  and  decent  people  who 
let  their  wishes  prevail  over  their  reason.  It 
Is  that  the  Soviet  challenge  will  fade  away 
If  we  will  take  the  lead  In  what  could  be 
called  a  policy  of  mlnus-tlt-for-mlnus-tat. 

Recently,  for  example,  some  psychologists 
have  developed  a  mlrror-lmage  explana- 
tion of  Communist  behavior  They  argue 
that  the  Communists  see  u.s  as  we  see  them 
It  follows,  they  say,  that  If  we  trust  the 
Communists,  they  m.iy  trust  us  Therefore. 
we  should  take  some  unilateral  Initiatives  to 
quiet  their  suspicions;  they  would  recipro- 
cate; we  would  take  new  steps;  and  so  on. 


Of  course,  this  view  Ignores  the  fact  that 
diplomacy  largely  consist*  of  unilateral  ini- 
tiatives designed  to  produce  a  desired  re- 
sponse by  the  other  side.  We  have  taken  a 
great  many  Initiatives  aimed  at  encouraglne 
tension-reducing.  trust-Increasing  responses 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Usually  the  response 
has  been  like  that  of  the  Russians  In  frus- 
trating serious  and  honest  discussions  on 
arms  control. 

But  leaving  this  aside,  consider  India's  ex- 
perience. No  state  has  tried  harder  than 
India  tt)  find  security  by  a  deliberate  policy 
of  Inoffenslveness.  India  has  had  to  learn 
the  hard  way.  as  others  have.  Including  our- 
selves, that  expansionist  states  do  not  respect 
weakness.  I  am  sure  Mr  Nehru  does  not 
relish  this  on-the-job  training  pro-am.  but 
It  may  save  others  from  a  similar  schooling. 

As  Relnhold  Niebuhr  has  said:  "If  the 
democratic  nations  fall,  this  failure  must  be 
partly  attribute  to  the  faulty  strategy  of 
Idealists  who  have  Ux)  many  Illusions  when 
they  face  realists  who  have  too  little  con- 
science." 

Third,  another  frequent  erxor  Is  the  Idea 
that  the  problems  of  today  can  be  deal^uh 
by  our  hopes  for  a  world  order  tomorrcjA^ 

No  one.  of  course,  would  deny  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  Ideal  of  the  rule  of  law  In  Inter- 
national affairs.  It  U  fine  for  spiritual  lead- 
ers to  hold  this  goal  before  us.  But.  as  many 
of  them  know,  the  rule  of  law  Is  not  a  prac- 
tical  alternative   to   the   present   crisis. 

There  Is  at  present  no  body  of  commonly 
held  legal  principles  actually  practiced  and 
applied  by  tlie  states  of  the  world.  Since 
1917  Soviet  international  lawyers  and  lead- 
ers have  held.  In  effect,  that  traditional  In- 
ternational law  Is  but  a  capitalistic  device 
and  h!\s  no  validity. 
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The  United  Nations  Is.  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be.  an  lmport;\nt  avenue  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  The  charter  describes 
the  kind  'of  world  we  hope  for.  and  provides 
the  closest  approximation  we  have  to  a  code 
of  International  good  conduct.  United  Na- 
tions bodies  serve  as  useful  forunw  of  diplo- 
macy and  coop>eratlve  action,  for  some  pur- 
j>oses. 

Obviously,  however,  the  United  Nations  Is 
not  an  operational  world  community  capable 
of  enforcing  international  law.  The  main- 
tenance of  peace  depends  on  the  strength 
and  win  of  those  members  of  the  United 
Nations  who  want  to  uphold  the  charter. 
In  our  deeply  divided  world,  peace  depends 
on  the  power  and  unity  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity, on  the  skin  of  our  direct  diplomacy, 
and.  most  of  all,  on  our  own  resolve  to  de- 
fend our  liberties  and.  It  may  be.  from  time 
to  time  on  our  readiness  to  u.se  force,  if 
necessary,  to  put  down  an  aggressor  and  law- 
breaker. 

The  United  Nations  Is  not  a  substitute  for 
national  policies  wisely  conceived  and  ad- 
ministered to  uphold  our  vital  national  In- 
terests. And  we  cannot  subcontract  to  the 
U-N.  the  responsibility  for  national  decision- 
making. 

Fourth,  another  mistaken  Idea  Is  that  nu- 
clear weapons  Impose  a  restraint  only  on  us 
and  not  on  the  adversary. 

We  are  constantly  warned  that  some  free 
world  action  Is  too  dangerous  because  the 
adversary  may  be  provoked  and  plunge  the 
world  Into  nuclear  war.  The  final  logic  of 
this  position  could  be  to  tie  our  hands,  while 
leaving  the  way  open  to  Slno-Sovlet  Initia- 
tives. 

Last  October  we  all  gllmfjsed  the  new  di- 
mension in  a  President's  risk  taking  Great 
power  and  great  difficulties  go  hand  In  hand. 
But  an  American  President  Is  not  the  only 
one  restrained  by  the  knowledge  that  a  mis- 
calculation or  unwise  move  can  bring  Into 
play  the  catastrophic  weapons.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev  also   la   constrained    to   proceed   wltli 
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some  care  and  to  calculate  the  costs  of  poli- 
cies to  his  own  cause. 

To  say  this  Is  not.  of  course,  to  argue  for 
Impatient  action  or  foolish  risk  taking.  It 
Is  to  say  that  In  formulating  our  policies, 
we  should  recognize  that  the  adversary  Is 
aiso  calculating  risks  and  weighing  alterna- 
tives ^n  light  6f  their  consequences. 

Fifth,  another  persistent  Illusion  Is  that 
an  armaments,  buildup  leads  Inevltatdy  to 
war.  A  common  line  of  argunient  goes  as 
follows:  X 

( 1 )  Arms  races  hiive  always  led  to  war. 

(2)  blfearmament  alone  will  reverse  the 
arms  race. 

(3)  Therefore,  disarmament  Is  the'  only 
road  to  peace.  / 

Tlie  conclusion  does  not  follow  loafcaily 
from  the  .premises — and  the  prenU^s  are 
false.  Yet  we  have  all  heard  argumerilsthat 
amovmt  to  nothing  more  thah  this. 

It  was  not  an  arms  race  that  led  to  Worl'd 
War  II.  On  the  contrary,  the  failure  of  the 
democracies  to  prepare  for  war  did  more  than 
anything  else  to  convince  Hitler  that  he 
could  achieve  his  goals  by  force. 

It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that 
peace  and  security — they  are  not  Identical — 
depend  on  a  certain  Imbalance  of  fcJrces.  an 
Imbalance  which  'will  persuade  would-be 
aggressors  not  to  be. 

In  theory,  disarmament  might  result  In 
such  a  power  relationship.  But  a  precon- 
dition la  that  the  would-be  aggressor  aban- 
don any  Idea  of  pursuing  his  goals  by  force, 
and  accept  an  .inferior  military  position.  It, 
Is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  this  Is"  not 
In  the  cards.  f 

And  not  Just  because  of  Soviet-American 
relations.  At  least  as  serious  an  obstacle  to 
dlsirmamenlT  Is  the  balance  of  forces  within 
the  Communist  bloc.  Does  anyone  suppose 
that  Mao  will  disarm?  Or  that  the  Kremlin 
will  disarm  unless  Pelplng  disarms  at  least 
as  fast?  ^ 

The  great  majority  of  Americans  are  mem- 
bers of  the  peace  movement  in  the  sense 
that  they  want  peace.  The  debate  Is  over 
means.  The  debate  needs  to  receive  our 
most  thoughtful,  honVst,  tough-minded 
attention.  " 

And  we  will  keep  trying  to  achieve  a  .sys- 
-tcm  for  controlling  and  limiting  arms.  But 
it  is  a  dl-sservlce  to  conjure  up  visions  of 
catastrophe  unless  succecs  Is  achieved  In  5 
or  10  or  20  years.  It  does  not  advance  the 
cause  of  pence  to  propound  the  dogma  thnt 
every  disarmament  conference  is  the  last 
best  hoi)e  of  mankind. 

Sixth,  another  misleading  view  Is  that  a 
nuclear  test  ban  will  prev&rrt--tl;e  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons. /\Ve  ar^'Hold  that 
success  at  Geneva  In  swurlng  a  test-ban 
agreement  can  stop  thejspread  of  nuclear 
cnpabllltles.  J 

All  of  us,  I  am  sur^t'i  repret  thnt  the.se 
capabilities  are  spreading.  What  If  there 
were — as  President  Kennedy  told  us  recently 
there  may  be  10  years  henfce — a  multiplicity 
of  nuclear  powers,  each  capable  of  setting 
off  Irreparable  consequences?  I  wish  this 
was  not  the  prospect.  Certainly  efforts  to 
limit  the  spread  of  nuclear  capabilities  de- 
serve attention. 

But  how  could  a  test-ban  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  Soviet  Union  stop  atomic  de- 
velopment In  China  or  France?  Or  In  any 
other  country  which  Is  able  and  willing  to 
Invest  substantial  resources  In  the  effort? 
The  answer  Is  that  It  would  not  stop  It. 

Moreover,  atomic  research  and  testing  are 
not  the  only  means  by  which  proliferation 
could  occur.  Governor  Rockefeller  has 
shown  considerable  realism  about  a  test  ban. 
But  a  few  days  ago  he  publicly— and  I  be- 
lieve mistakenly  — advocated  the  sale  of  nu- 
clear weapons  to  Western  Europe  under  cer- 
tain political  conditions.  If  this  advice  were 
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followed,  obviously  atomic  capabilities  could 
spread  without  any  testing. 

Seventh,  some  people  go  so  far  as  to  hold 
that  any  teet-ban  agreement  Is  better  than 
none.  The  logic  of  this  position  Is  to  go 
on  making  one  concession  after  another, 
regardless  of  whether  there  Is  matching  evi- 
dence of  a  spirit  of  reasonable  compromise 
by  the  other  side  and  regardless  of  whether 
the  end  result  Is  an  enforceable  agreement. 

What  we  should  be  after  Is  not  just  some- 
thing called  a  test  ban,  but  a  system  that 
will  reduce  the  risks  In  the  world  without 
adding  to  them.  This  Is  not  simply  a  matter 
of  terms  which  will  safeguard  against  cheat- 
ing. The  principal  peril  In  the  test  ban  Is 
tlia^d.^nger  of  Soviet  abrog..tlon  of  an  agree- 
ment without  warning. 

I  fear  that  our  tactics  In  the  test-ban 
negotiations  have  gone  a  long  way  to  harden 
the  general  Soviet  position  and  to  convince 
Khrushchev  that  we  may  be  weak  enough 
in  spirit  to  give  way  under  pressure. 

Even  some  of  our  good  friends  abroad  are 
wondering  just  how  really  determined  Is  our 
will  to  come  to  their  defense  in  a  pinch. 

I  deeply  believe  that  in  national  security 
matters  we  should  act  according  to  an  order 
of  national  priorities  which  puts  first  things 
first,  and  second  things  second  What  Is 
really  Important  Is  to  protect  our  military 
deterrent — to  malntalp  a  position  where  our 
deterrent  power  and  our  will  to  use  it  are 
credible  not  only  to  the  Russians  but  also 
to  our  allies.  If  there  Is  a  confilct  between  a 
test-bnn  agreement  and  a  credible  deterrent, 
the  deterrent  must  come  first. 

To  me  the  order  of  priority  Is  crystal  cl^ar. 

Eighth,  another  widespread  Illusion  Is  that 
much  of  our  present  difficulty  is  due  to  the 
so-called  "military-Industrial  complex."  It 
reminds  me  of  Senator  Nye  and  the  "muni- 
tions-makers." We  so  nearly  persuaded  our- 
selves that  the  munitions  lobby  had  caused 
World  War  I  that  we  almost  ignored  the  Nazi 
threat. 

"Is  there  any  historical  evidence  to  prove 
that  democratic  nations  with  a  large  Indus- 
trial base  start  wars?  I  know  of  none.  Cer- 
tainly, many  military  conflagrations  have 
been  lit  by  countries  which  were  weak,  and 
did  not  even  have  a  munitions  Industry. 
Others  have  been  started  by  dictatorships  In 
which  a  demagog  like  Hitler,  bent  on  ag- 
gression, had  managed  to  seize  power. 

Some  people  talk  as  though  the  reason  for 
our  big  defense  progrnm  is  a  conspiracy  of 
some  sort  between  the  military  and  Indus- 
try— not  the  Soviet  threat. 

Tills  recalls  an  occasion  when  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  approached  by  a  man  say- 
ing, "Mr.  Peat>ody.  I  believe."  The  Duke  re- 
plied. "If  you  believe  that,  you  can  believe 
anything." 

Obviously,  the  price  of  national  security 
these  days  Is  high.  Obviously,  too,  this 
country  has  relied  chiefly  on  private  Industry 
to  do  most  of  the  research  and  build  nearly 
all  of  the  new  weapons  systems  needed  for 
national  defense.  I  don't  think  any  of  us 
would  want  It  otherwise. 

Those  who  think  our  defense  program  is 
unnecessarily  large  should  say  where  they 
think  It  could  safely  be  reduced.  Nothing  is 
gained  when  they  attack  a  vague,  undefined 
"they"  by  giving  them  an  ominous  and  con- 
spiratorial label. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  this;  History  does 
not  award  Its  prizes  In  terms  of  the  merits 
of  one's  cause — but  in  terms  of  the  efficacy 
of  one's  efforts  on  behalf  of  his  cause. 

Ours  must  be  the  steady  spirit  In  an  un- 
steady world. 

Communism  thrives  on  crises  and  strives  to 
produce  them.  One  of  Khrushchev's  goals  Is 
to  break  our  will.  He  believes,  as  Hitler  did 
before  him,  that  we  won't  be  able  to  stay  the 
course,   and   that   out  of  sheer  frustration. 


we  may  make  the  fatal  errors  that  will  fulfill 
his  prophecy  of  a  funeral  for  the  West, 

But  Khrushchev  has  forgotten  something. 
As  someone  put  It.  "The  first  essential  of  a 
quiet  funeral  Is  a  willing  corpse,"  and  we  and 
our  allies  are  certainly  not  that. 

The  frightened  and  frustrated  few  may 
make  the  most  noise — and  in  our  free  society 
we  are  all  free  to  make  as  much  noise  as  we 
can.  It  Is  our  tradition  to  tolerate  ex- 
tremists of  many  hues.  But  It  Is  also  our 
tradition  not  to  follow  them. 

The  future  of  the  Nation  and  of  individual 
liberty  depends  on  the  calm,  sensible,  and 
level-lieaded.  Our  forefathers  kept  their 
wits  about  them,  their  heads  clear,  and  their 
powder  dry.  and  I  am  confident  that  we  will 
do  the  same. 


ONE  HUNDRED  FIFTH  BIRTHDAY  OF 
MRS.  AMANDA  J.  STEPHENSON.  OF 
KINGSPORT.  TENN. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  fine 
Tennessee  lady  will  reach  another  mile- 
stone in  her  life  this  week.  On  Thurs- 
day. May  16,  Mrs.  Amanda  J.  Stephenson 
of  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  will  celebrate  her 
105th  birthday. 

Born  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1858.  Mrs.  Stephenson's  exti-aor- 
dinary  life  has  spanned  a  period  in  the 
Nation's  history  from  the  uncertain  days 
preceding  the  armed  conflict  between 
North  and  South  to  the  ideological  con- 
flict between  the  free  world  and  com- 
munism. 

Mrs.  Stephenson  still  takes  seriously 
her  responsibilitigs  as  a  citizen  and 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. Despite  her  advanced  years,  she 
still  votes  in  every  election.  I  am 
pleased  to  add.  parenthetically,  that  she 
is  a  life-long  Democrat  and  my  constant 
supporter. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  extending  birthday 
greetings  to  this  grand  lady  as  she  com- 
pletes her  105  th  year. 


THE  FEED  GRAIN  ACT  OF  1963— 
PROPOSED  UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
propound  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  the  Senate,  which  was  objected 
to  yesterday,  i  am  hopeful  the  objec- 
tions have  been  removed.  Therefore.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  beginning 
at  the  end  of  the  morning  hour  tomor- 
row, there  be  allotted  1  hour  to  each 
amendment.  30  minutes  to  a  side,  with 
the  exception  of  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HiCKENLOOPER  ] ,  on  which  there  will  be 
2  hours.  1  hour  to  a  side, 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
within  this  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, there  be  a  final  vote  on  passage  of 
the  pending  measure  at  4  p.m.  Thursday. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  regret  that 
I  must  do  this — I  have  always  tried  to 
cooperate  with  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority leaders,  to  the  very  best  of  my 
ability,  because  I  realize  the  diflBculty 
of  their  tasks,  and  I  respect  and  regard 
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them  so  highly — there  have  been  many 
speeches  tn  the  Senate  In  oratorical  lan- 
guage, and  many  eommentarles  outside 
the  Senate,  to  the  effect  that  this  Cham- 
ber is  the  last  place  on  earth  where  mi- 
norities have  a  weapon,  and  that  weapon 
is  free  debate. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  under  consider- 
ation works  a  hardship  on  the  people  of 
my  State.  I  think  it  is  a  bill  that  has  to 
be  jammed  through  so  it  can  be  used 
as  an  incentive  or  a  whip,  whichever 
term  one  wishes  to  apply,  on  a  refer- 
endum that  Is  to  take  place  in  this  Nation 
next  Tuesday. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  other  Sena- 
tors may  feel  as  I  do,  but  I  am  not 
masquerading  under  any  pretense  that 
I  am  not  willing  to  avail  myself  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  to  delay  action  on 
a  measure  that  I  regard  as  unwise  for 
the  Nation  and  unfair  to  the  people  and 
the  State  I  represent. 

I  will  be  very  frank  with  the  majority 
leader:  I  would  like  the  opE>ortunity  to 
ascertain  whether  there  are  other  Sena- 
tors in  this  body  who  feel  as  I  feel — that 
this  once  we  are  justified  in  taking  all 
the  time  we  need  to  take,  whether  it  is 
called  constructive  debate  or  filibuster. 
or  whatever  term  one  chooses  to  apply. 
Until  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
appraise  the  situation  further.  I  am  con- 
strained to  object  to  the  proposed  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  objection? 

Mr.  COTTON.     Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  that  it  was  the  majority 
leader's  hope  that  perhaps  action  on 
this  bill  could  be  consimamated  as  of  to- 
day. Then  we  bargained  a  little  about 
Wednesday,  and  we  bargained  a  little 
about  Thursday,  as  the  estimated  time 
for  final  passage.  I  could  do  only  one 
thing,  and  that  was  to  confer  with  the 
minority  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  iMr. 
AnoEN].  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  HicKENLooPER  1 .  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young)  were  of  the  opinion,  and 
I  shared  that  opinion,  that  perhaps,  af- 
ter canvassing  the  interest  and  deter- 
mimng  how  long  the  speeches  would 
last,  and  what  amendments  might  be 
offered.  Thursday,  at  4  o'clock,  would  be 
a  convenient  time  for  final  passage,  with 
the  understanding,  of  course,  that  no 
amendment  would  be  precluded,  and 
that  there  would  be  30  minutes  on  a 
side  for  each  amendment,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Hickenlooper  amendment, 
on  which  there  would  be  an  hour  a  side. 

That  arrangement  appeared  to  be  quite 
agreeable,  and  as  a  result  the  majority 
leader  advanced  this  unanimous-consent 
request  yesterday.  There  was  objection, 
but  not  for  tht  reason  assigned  by  the 
distingviished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  reason  then  was  with  re- 
spect to  including  the  germaneness  pro- 
vision, because  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javtts]  wanted  to  keep  that 
provision  open  In  case,  because  of  the 
unpleasantness  in  certain  areas  of  the 


now     offered     his 
request     all     over 

What  the  distin- 


country,  he  might  feel  impelled  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  was  not  germane. 

I  understand  that,  after  a  discussion 
of  that  subject  this  morning,  he  will  not 
object  and  will  not  press  the  point.  The 
majority  leader,  on  the  basis  of  that 
understanding,  has 
unanimous-consent 
again. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
guished  minority  leader  has  said  is  cor- 
rect. On  this  side  I  consulted  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  other  members  of  the 
committee,  who  are  for  or  against  the 
pending  measure,  and  they  indicated  to 
me  that  a  limitation  on  debate  and  final 
vote  at  4  p.m.  on  Thursday  would  be 
reasonable,  and  would  meet  with  their 
approval.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  entered  an  objection, 
which  he  has  withheld  temporarily,  I 
see  no  other  action  that  I  can  take  at 
this  time,  and  shall,  therefore,  await  the 
course  of  events. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  had  no  personal  objection  to  voting  on 
the  bill  on  Thursday  afternoon,  although 
I  had  some  qualms  lest  any  subject  in- 
tervene which  would  use  up  all  the  time 
so  that  there  would  not  be  much  oppor- 
tunity to  present  our  amendments  and 
to  debate  fully  the  feed  grain  bill,  which 
is  now  before  the  Senate.' 

I  fully  understand  the  fears  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  be- 
cause I  realize  that  poultry  growing 
means  a  great  deal  to  the  people  of  his 
State.  They  feel  that  the  bill  is  directed 
at  them,  with,  the  idea  of  perhaps  get- 
ting New  Hampshire  out  of  the  poultry 
business  eventually.  Yesterday  after- 
noon I  offered  an  amendment  in  behalf 
of  the  Northeast  Poultry  Growers  Asso- 
ciation, because  they  are  really  alarmed. 
They  want  to  make  sure  that,  In  addi- 
tion to  having  to  pay  a  much  higher  price 
for  their  feed,  which,  as  I  understand  it. 
is  one  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the 
feed  grain  bill,  they  would  not  also  be 
discriminated  against  in  the  matter  of 
Government-owned  feed.  They  feel  they 
are  discriminated  against  at  present  in 
that  certain  parts  of  the  country,  which 
are  even  farther  distant  from  the  .source 
of  the  feed  than  the  New  England  States, 
are  getting  it  for  a  somewhat  lower 
price. 

In  view  of  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  which  I  can  fully 
understand,  living  across  the  river  from 
him  as  I  do — in  fact,  if  Vermont  had  not 
been  generous  in  giving  up  35  towns  to 
New  Hampshire,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  would  be  a  resident  of 
Vermont,  instead  of  New  Hampshire — 
I  see  nothin?  to  do  except  to  proceed 
with  the  debate.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  speeches  are  to  be  made.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper 1  wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  make  one  further  conament.  There 
was  no  disposition  to  be  peremptory. 
That  is  the  reason  the  minority  leader 
consulted  with  all  Senators  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  who  had  expressed  some 
interest. 


I  understand  that  our  dLstinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  does  not  pro- 
pose to  offer  any  kind  of  civil  rights 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill.  At  least 
that  issue  has  been  disposed  of. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  He  is  fully  within 
his  rights  under  the  rule  Obviously,  he 
is  compelled  to  protect  the  interests  of 
one  of  the  dominant  enterprises  of  his 
State.  I  compliment  and  commend  him. 
I  wish  him  to  know  that  this  subject  was 
resolved  on  the  basis  of  an  amicable  un- 
derstanding by  all  of  those  whom  I  es- 
teemed to  be  in  charge  of  the  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
know  that  the  feeling  in  New  England 
was  quite  so  intense  until  fairly  late  yes- 
terday afternoon.  There  is  a  very  heart- 
felt feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
Now  England,  especially  the  poultry  pro- 
ducers; and  any  Senator  from  Maine. 
New  Hampshire,  and  probably  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  would  be  quite 
vulnerable  and  culpable  if  he  did  not 
take  the  part  of  his  poultry-growing  con- 
stituents, and  of  the  dairy  producers  too. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  can  understand 
the  feeling  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  Of  course  he  is  fighting  for 
the  interests  of  his  State,  and  no  one 
fights  harder  for  New  Hampshire  than 
he  does.  Therefore.  I  can  understand 
his  feeling,  even  though  I  hope  he  will 
reconsider  his  objection. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  it  plain  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  not  in  any  sense 
suggesting  that  the  leadership  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  was  making  an  agree- 
ment without  due  regard  to  all  Members 
of  the  Senate.  Anyone  who  knows  either 
of  the  leaders  knows  that  both  of  them 
loan  over  backward  to  protect  the  rights 
of  every  Member  of  the  Senate,  no  mat- 
ter where  he  sits. 

It  so  happens  that  I  was  required  to 
be  in  New  Hampshire  yesterday.  Any 
arrangements  that  were  made  were  not 
made  witli  my  knowledge  or  consent. 
That  is  perfectly  natural,  because  I  had 
not  asked  to  be  informed. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  the  objections  which  I  have  to 
the  bill  are  not  confined  to  the  fact  that 
I  feel  it  is  a  bad  measure  and  a  danger- 
ous measure  to  the  people  I  represent. 
The  objections  I  have  to  the  measure 
are  far  more  fundamental  than  that.  I 
believe  it  represents  a  type  of  proposed 
legislation  toward  which  we  constantly 
have  been  traveling.  Having  expressed 
my  due  regard  for  the  leadership  in  the 
Senate.  I  should  say  that  there  has  been 
too  great  a  tendency  in  the  Senate  of 
late  to  enter  into  unanimous-consent 
agreements,  to  rush  measures  through. 
If  we  spent  more  time  in  session,  and 
if  we  had  more  opportunity  to  debate 
these  measures.  I  feel  the  Senate  would 
be  better  discharging  its  duty  to  the 
country.  I  am  beginmng  to  wonder  if 
all  tears  that  have  been  shed  about  pre- 
venting the  invoking  of  cloture  are  not 
crocodile  tears,  because  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  more  and  more  frequently  we 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  has  been  entered 
into,     I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  plain 
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that  if  I  find  sufficient  opportunity  to 
debate  the  bill  and  to  offer  amendments 
to  the  bill,  I  will  have  no  intention  of 
objecting  to  fixing  a  time  for  votmg. 
If  I  cannot  find  sufficient  support,  and 
if  it  becomes  a  hopeless  task.  I  will  still 
want  an  opportumty  to  have  a  few  things 
to  say  about  the  bill  sometime  during 
the  debate. 

For  the  present.  I  am  compelled  again 
to  state  my  objection  to  the  proposed 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 

THE    FErO    GRAI.VS    BILL CIVII,    RIGHTS 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day there  was  debate  on  the  floor  in  re- 
gard to  the  feed  grains  bill  and  the  pos- 
sibility that  I  might  submit  to  that  bill 
an  amendment  on  the  civil  rights  issue. 
At  that  time  I  caused  objection  to  be 
made,  in  order  to  keep  the  door  open  for 
such  an  amendment. 

I  now  make  the  following  statement 
on  that  subject:  The  culmination  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  of  swift-moving 
events  which  have  given  such  cause  for 
alarm  makes  it  essential  that  Congress 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  to  the 
Nation  In  connection  with  civil  rights 
legislation.  I  am  convinced  that  the  key 
piece  of  civil  riphts  legislation  under 
present  conditions  is  one  giving  the  At- 
torney General  authority  to  sue  in  rep- 
resentative civil  cases  to  safeguard  by 
court  order  the  rights  of  U.S.  citizens 
under  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  also  includes  the  right 
of  peaceful  assembly  and  petition  under 
the  1st  amendment. 

To  offer  such  an  amendment  to  the 
pendinp  feed  grains  bill  would.  I  am 
convinced,  tend  to  shatter,  rather  than 
to  cement,  the  bipartisanship  which  is 
so  essential  to  the  passage  of  the  pro- 
posed civil  rights  legislation  I  have  de- 
scribed; and  I  am.  therefore,  foregoing 
the  opportunity  to  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment to  the  feed  grains  bill. 

However,  I  am  joining  my  colleagues 
of  both  parties  in  urging  the  administra- 
tion's espousal  of  such  a  civil  rights 
measure  on  a  high  priority  basis.  We 
will  not  see  an  end  to  the  dangers  of 
violence  and  racial  conflict  unless  some 
peaceful  means  of  expression  and  re- 
dress of  grievances  is  available  to  Negro 
citizens.  The  Congress  can  and  must 
make  its  contribution  for  that  purpose. 
I  shall  join  with  other  Senators,  and 
reserve  the  right  individually  to  move 
amendments  myself,  in  seeking  action 
by  suitable  amendments  to  pending  bills 
or  original  legislation,  as  the  opportunity 
to  do  so  is  presented. 

I  recall  to  the  Senate  that  such  an 
amendment  was  recently  presented  on 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
in  relation  to  the  Farmers'  Home  Ad- 
ministration appropriation,  and  will  be 
presented  on  other  appropriation  bills 
and  measures  of  general  legislation. 

Let  no  one  interpret  this  decision  on 
the  feed  grains  bill  as  avoiding  a  show- 
down on  this  crucial  national  issue.  The 
showdown  must  and  will  come  on  the 
Senate  floor,  and  evei-y  Member  of  this 
body  will  have  an  opportunity  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  on  this  epic  domestic 
struggle  for  equal  justice  under  law, 
which  dominates  oiu-  age. 


DEATH  OF  FEDERAL  JXnDGE  ALEX- 
ANDER BICKS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT   OP   NEW   YORK 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  decease  in  New  York  of  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  Judges,  Judge 
Alexander  Bicks,  at  the  early  age  of  62. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  appK)intees  of 
President  Eisenhower.  Judge  Bicks 
'  made  an  extraordinary  record.  It  is 
also  a  great  tribute  to  our  Nation  that 
Judge  Bicks,  who  was  born  in  Russia  and 
was  brought  to  this  country  as  a  child, 
rose  to  such  high  office  and  great  distinc- 
tion in  our  community. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  obit- 
uary notice  in  respect  to  Judge  Bicks  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  10.  1963) 
Alexander  Bicks.  Judge,  62,  Is  Dead 

Federal  Judge  Alexander  Bicks  of  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  died  yester- 
day In  University  Hospital  at  the  age  of  62. 
He  lived  In  965  Fifth  Avenue. 

Nominated  for  appointment  to  the  Federal 
bench  by  President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  in 
April  1954.  Judge  Bicks  was  sworn  In  on 
June  10  that  year.  He  was  known  ajs  a 
humane  and   understanding  Jurist. 

One  of  the  better  known  cases  that  came 
before  him  was  that  of  six  second-string 
Communist  leaders,  who  were  convicted  of 
conspiracy  and  sentenced  by  him  for  from 
1  to  5  years  in  prison  in  1956.  The  convic- 
tions were  reversed  by  the  tJ.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  later  that  year. 

Another  case  Judge  Bicks  handled  was  that 
of  the  narcotics  conspiracy  trial  of  Vito  Geno- 
vese.  sometimes  called  "king  of  the  rackets." 
and  13  other  men  and  1  woman. 

Judge  Blchs  sentenced  Oenovese  in  1959 
to  15  years  in  Jail  and  gave  the  others  sen- 
tences ranging  from  5  to  20  years  each. 

BORN    IN    RUSSIA 

The  jurist  was  born  in  Russia  and  was 
brought  to  this  country  as  an  Infant.  He 
received  his  law  degree  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity In  1922  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In 
1924.  He  specialized  in  corporate  and  real 
estate  law  and  was  a  founder  of  the  Practic- 
ing Law  Institute,  where  he  became  an  in- 
structor in  real  estate  law. 

Before  his  appointment  to  the  bench  Judge 
Bicks  was  active  In  several  political  cam- 
pilgns  as  a  Republican.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Ninth  Assembly  District  Republican 
Club,  the  City  Bar  Association,  and  the  New 
York  County  Lawyers  Association. 

Judge  Bicks  leaves  his  wife,  the  former 
Henrietta  Isaacson;  two  sons,  Robert  A.  and 
David  P.  Bicks;  and  four  grandchildren. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  for  Judge 
Bicks  at  noon  on  Sunday  at  the  Central 
Synagogue. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN  RELATIONS 
UNDER  THE  FRANCO-GERMAN 
TREATY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  our  deep  interest  in  the  application  to 
German-American  relations  of  the  Fran- 
co-German treaty,  which  was  concluded 
between  Chancellor  Adenauer  and  Pres- 
ident de  Gaulle,  and  the  light  cast  upon 
that  treaty  in  a  speech  made  here  by 
Heinrich  von  Brentano.  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  of  the  West 
German  Bundestag  and  former  foreign 
minister  of  the  Federal  Republic,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  . 

The  French -German  Treatt 
I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
speak  with  you  again  during  this  short  visit 
to  the  United  States. 

There  was  no  special  reason  or  purpose  for' 
my  trip.  I  came  here  to  talk  over  with  old 
friends  our  common  concerns  and  tasks.  In 
doing  so  I  have  gained  the  impression  that 
I  chose  the  right  time. 

Here  in  the  United  States  the  signing  of 
the  German-French  treaty  has  given  rise 
to  doubt  and  concern  which  I  sincerely  re- 
gret. Now.  at  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
versations I  have  had  here,  I  feel  that  I 
can  say  that  I  have  been  successful  to  a 
large  extent  in  dispelling  these  concerns. 

It  is  precisely  here  in  the  United  States 
that  we  have  always  found  a  favorable  and 
understanding  response  to  German  efforts 
to  reach  a  final  understanding  in  French- 
German  relations  and  to  create  the  basis  for 
genuine  and  lasting  friendship  In  place  of 
tension  and  national  rivalries.  You  may  rest 
assured  that  the  French-German  treaty 
wh4ch  was  signed  In  Paris  on  January  22, 
1963,  was  intended  to  serve  this  goal  alone 
and  that  we  have  no  other  motives  in  con- 
cluding this  treaty. 

My  political  friends  and  I  are  steadf;astly 
resolved  to  advance  the  policy  of  European 
integration  begun  by  our  efforts  to  establish 
the  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  the  European 
Economic  Community,  and  Euratom.  Again 
and  again  during  the  past  few  years  we  have 
called  upon  other  European  countries,  par- 
ticularly Great  Britain,  to  participate  in 
these  efforts  to  unify  Europe.  That  Is  why 
we  so  heartily  welcomed  the  decision  of  the  • 
British  Government  to  participate  in  the  ef- 
forts directed  toward  European  unification. 
Following  the  interruption  of  negotiations 
with  Great  Britain,  the  Federal  Republic  will 
continue  its  efforts  to  have  Great  Britain 
accepted  as  a  member  of  the  Common 
Market  with  all  the  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties connected  with  such  membership. 

We  feel  that  the  content  and  spirit  of  the 
Rome  treaties  obliges  us  to  do  this.  Be- 
yond this  we  feel  that  there  can  be  no  pause 
in  the  process  of  European  unification.  And 
we  are  convinced  that  only  through  the  uni- 
fication of  Europe  can  we  create  the  basis 
whereby  we  can  make  the  bold  concept  of 
the  American  Government  a  reality,  tying  a 
strong  and  unified  Europe  to  your  continent 
by  means  of  an  insoluble  Atlantic  partner- 
ship. We  have  already  encountered  many 
setbacks  on  the  road  to  European  unity. 
Setbacks  of  this  kind  have  not  caused  us  to 
quit:  they  have  simply  strengthened  our 
political  will. 

The  French -German  treaty  will  exercise 
just  as  little  influence  on  the  Federal  Re- 
public's policy  toward  NATO.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  this  mighty  alliance  of  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  must  be  developed  fur- 
ther. The  Federal  Republic  did  not  hesi- 
tate one  moment  in  accepting  the  proposal 
of  the  American  Government  to  create  a 
common  multinational  or  mulllateral  nu- 
clear striking  force  within  the  framework 
of  NATO.  We  want  to  make  this  concept  a 
reality  in  order  to  strengthen  the  defensive 
strength  of  the  free  world.  In  doing  so  our 
concern  is  not  to  take  over  rights  but  rather 
it  is  solely  to  assume  additional  responsi- 
bilities. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  over  the  relations 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States 
either. 

The  close  friendly  working  relationship 
with  this,  the  greatest  of  all  nations  of  the 
free  world,  a  relationship  which  Is  based  on 
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mutxial  triist,  Is  the  unalterable  mainstay  of 
German  foreign  policy.  My  conversaUona 
here  In  Washlngfton  have  again  conllrmed 
how  deep  rooted  is  the  unanimity  which  has 
grown  between  these  two  countries  In  the 
last  decade. 

We  Germans  know  the  efforts  that  the 
American  Government  and  the  American 
people  have  made.  We  know  that  we  could 
never  have  ctirrled  out  the  reconstruction  of 
our  economy  and  our  social  and  political 
life  without  the  generous  support  of  the 
United  States.  We  know  that  the  Idea  for 
the  Atlantic  Alliance  system  originates  here 
In  the  United  States  and  that  the  United 
States  transformed  It  Into  reality.  We  know 
that,  thanks  to  the  policies  of  the  United 
States,  the  55  million  Germans  In  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  and  In  Berlin  are  able  to  enjoy 
the  guarantee  of  a  life  In  freedom.  And  we 
know  too  that  only  In  cooperative  arrange- 
ments of  mutual  trust  with  the  United 
States  and  all  the  other  partners  of  NATO 
can  we  protect  and  defend  this  freedom. 
Beyond  this  we  know  that  the  hope  of  the  17 
minion  Germans  In  the  Soviet-occupied 
zone — the  hope  for  the  restitution  of  their 
civil  and  human  rights — can  only  be  realized 
within  the  framework  of  such  relationships. 

The  German  people  have  made  an  Irrevo- 
cable decision.  In  the  struggle  with  world 
communism  there  Is  no  refuge  to  be  found 
In  a  world  devoid  of  moral  values.  There 
can  be  no  middle  ground  between  freedom 
and  slavery,  between  Justice  and  Injustice. 
We  wo\ild  be  sorely  offended  to  find  someone 
who  doubted  this  position. 

All  with  whom  I  talked  I  found  to  be  con- 
_vlnclng  and  sincere  In  their  desire  to  con- 
tinue this  common  policy.  On  Sunday  I  will 
leave  your  country  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Re- 
pubKc.  the  American  and  the  German  peo- 
ple, are  conscious  of  their  common  high  re- 
sponsibility and  that  they  must  make  their 
decisions,  regardless  of  what  areas  they 
affect.  In  the  knowledge  that  we  are  respon- 
sible for  guaranteeing  the  freedom  and  hu- 
man dignity  of  each  Individual  citizen  who 
has  placed  his  trust  In  us — and  I  mean  to 
Include  those  of  like  mind  who  live  beyond 
our  borders. 

In  the  past  few  years  Germany  has  gained 
In  strength  and  Influence,  thanks  to  the  con- 
sistent pursuit  of  this  Idea.  On  behalf  of 
my  political  friends  and  the  whole  German 
p)eopIe  I  say  to  you  today  that  we  will  not 
depart  from  this  concept.  And  this  Is  also 
the  best  way  In  which  we  can  give  expres- 
sion to  our  recognition  of  and  gratitude  to- 
ward the  efforts  of  the  American,  people. 


THE  WAR  OF  WILLS 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  body  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "The  War  of  Wills"  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  USAR,  which 
appeared  in  the  May  issue  of  Army  mag- 
azine. 

This  thoughtful  article  by  my  good 
friend  and  former  colleague  in  the  Sen- 
ate touches  on  matters  of  concern  to  all 
Americans.  General  Lodge  is  eminently 
qualified  to  write  on  a  subject  such  as 
this  because  of  his  wide  and  varied  ex- 
periences. As  a  military  man  having 
served  with  the  7th  Army  during 
World  War  II  where  he  was  charged  with 
the  respon.sibility  of  maintaining  liaison 
with  the  French,  and  also  as  an  active 
member  of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  he 
brings  to  this  a  unitjue  capability,  not 
only  because  of  his  former  service  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  but  also  as  a  deeply  con- 
cerned citizen  of  the  United  States.    For 


this  reason  I  am  pleased  to  bring  this 
article  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Th«  W\h  or  Wnxa 

(By  MaJ.  Gen.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr  ) 

Recently  I  completed  a  2-week  briefing  In 
the  Pentagon,  as  a  member  of  the  US  Army 
Rererve.  I  came  away  greatly  Impressed  with 
the  Imagination  and  Inventive  spirit  of  the 
men  who  are  running  the  show.  The  every- 
day citizen  would  be  gratified  if  he  could 
see  otir  professional  military  leaders  so  free 
from  ritualism.  There  could  be  no  group 
more  determined  not  to  get  Into  a  rut.  not 
Ur)  spend  their  time  fighting  the  last  war, 
or  more  eager  to  prepare  America  to  emerge 
victorious  from  whatever  eventual  dangers 
may  arise.  The  new  weapons  alone,  ranging 
from  a  pln-slze  dart,  which  can  penetrate 
thick  steel,  to  an  antimissile  missile,  which 
can  neutralize  nuclear  attack,  compel  ad- 
miration and  confidence. 

All  three  services  are  Indispensable  and 
deserve  the  gratitude  and  support  of  all 
Americans.  The  leaders  of  all  three  Inspire 
confidence.  My  recent  experience,  naturally, 
impressed  me  in  particular  with  the  fact 
that  the  Army  gives  us  the  chance  to  win 
without  worldwide  annihilation,  to  survive 
without  surrender.  "We  must  not."  to  use 
President  Kennedy's  excellent  phrase,  "b^  in 
a  p>osltlon  of  having  to  answer  every  tWftat 
with  nuclear  weapons  or  nothing." 

If,  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  crisis  last 
October,  for  Instance,  we  had  faced  the 
alternative  of  either  unleashing  all-out 
nuclear  war  with  a  hundred  million  Ameri- 
can dead,  on  the  one  hand,  or  submitting  to 
the  Soviet  domination  of  Cuba  on  the  other, 
we  could  properly  have  criticized  those  re- 
sponsible for  allowing  us  to  get  on  such  a 
desperate  spot. 

Instead,  however,  we  had,  In  addition  to 
the  photographic  flights  of  the  Air  Force  and 
the  quarantine  by  the  Navy,  the  presence  of 
an  armored  division  brought  from  Texas  to 
Florida  and  obviously  capable  of  going  ashore 
if  the  need  arose.  In  addition  to  the  Infantry 
and  alrlwrne  troopw  which  were  also  ready. 
This  certainly  showed  Chairman  Khrushchev 
that  he  did  not  have  us  Impaled  on  the 
sharp  horns  of  the  dilemma  of  either  doing 
nothing  or  else  bringing  on  world  war  III. 
Thanks  to  the  Army,  we  can  defend  our  vital 
Interests  without  wiping  out  millions  of 
American  homes. 

It  Is  Impressive  that  when  times  get  d;\rk 
in  Berlin,  the  President  orders  out  the  Army 
Reserve,  or  that  when  communism  threatens 
In  southeast  Asia,  Army  personnel  go  to 
Vietnam. 

If  In  Europe  we  want  to  avoid  all-out 
nuclear  war  In  the  future — and  also  to  refuse 
abject  surrender — our  Army  and  those  of  our 
allies  must  be  strong  enough  to  enable  us  to 
take  on  the  Communist  armies  on  their  own 
terms  and  win.  The  Army  thus  gives  us  the 
chance  to  fight,  to  win — and  then  to  survive. 

All-out  nuclear  war  would  destroy  millions 
on  both  sides,  which  Is  evidently  why  Chair- 
man Khrushchev  does  not  want  to  use  It. 

But  he  would  like  nothing  better  than  for 
both  sides  to  abjure  nuclear  war,  leaving 
him  with  the  only  big  army  In  the  world  and 
free  to  Impose  his  will.  This  Is  one  reason 
why  we  and  our  allies  must  have  strong 
armies.  Another  Is  found  In  the  fundamen- 
tal fact  that  the  land  la  the  natural  habitat 
of  man  and.  therefore,  the  airplane  and  the 
ship  must  base  themselves  on  the  land. 

Obviously,  it  Is  nuclear  superiority  which 
wipes  out  the  danger  of  an  aggressor  start- 
ing a  nuclear  war.  Obviously,  too,  superior- 
ity in  the  ability  to  wage  other  types  of  war 
would  wipe  out  the  danger  of  these  other 
types  of  war.  We  are  superior  in  category 
No.  1.  but  not  yet  superior  In  category  No.  2. 


If  we  were  superior  In  both,  we  would  then 
force  the  struggle  between  the  free  world 
and  the  Communlsta  Into  Ideological  chan- 
nels.  When  war  becomes  mutually  too  dan- 
gerous to  be  profitable,  the  conflict  of  ideas 
becomes  the  way  to  win  without  fighting 
battles. 

In  addition  to  the  overwhelming  nuclear 
forces  which  we  already  have,  we  of  the 
West  therefore  need  two  things:  (1)  over- 
whelming strength  in  the  ability  to  wage 
other  types  of  war,  and  (2)  an  aggressive 
strategy  In  the  psychological  field.  We  must, 
therefore,  be  ever  mindful  of  the  transcend- 
ent Importance  of  the  meaning  of  words. 
Unless  our  words  voice  alms  which  are  in 
tune  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  they  can 
defeat  us.  For  we  are  deeply  engaged  In  a 
war  of  wills  and  Ideas.  In  such  a  war  a 
strategy  based  on  containment,  a  strategy 
which  can  merely  react  to  the  enemy's  of- 
fensives Instead  of  attacking  and  counter- 
attacking can.  as  the  great  British  student. 
General  Fuller,  said,  lead  only  to  defeat  and 
degradation. 

There  has  been  one  brilliant  free  world 
Initiative  since  the  end  of  World  War  II; 
the  Marshall  plan,  which  saved  Europe  from 
Communist  domination.  The  Common  Mar- 
ket, now  under  a  shadow,  looked  like  the 
second.  But  many  of  the  other  creditable 
achievements  of  U.S.  diplomacy  have  been 
essentially  reactions.  NATO  w.\s  a  reaction 
to  the  Communist  seizure  of  Czechoslovakia. 
The  Korean  war  Wiis  a  reaction  to  a  Com- 
munist attempt  to  take  all  of  Korea.  The 
able  handling  of  the  Cuban  crisis  l<\st  Octo- 
ber was  a  reaction  to  the  presence  of  Soviet 
mi-sslles. 

We  must  now  expect  to  be  constrained  to 
react  again  In  other  places  and  at  other  times. 
The  Communist  thrust  on  our  threshold  In 
Cuba  may  be  followed  by  another  thrust  on 
their  threshold,  say.  for  a  warm-water  port 
In  south  Asia.  We  must  not  only  learn  to 
live  with  these  threats,  but  also  to  take  the 
Initiative  ourselves.  I 
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TAX  CUT  LOGIC 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
repeatedly  said  that  I  favor  tax  reduc- 
tions but  under  proper  and  prudent 
circumstances.  There  should  be  logic  in 
any  action  to  reduce  taxes,  so  ably 
pointed  o^t  in  an  editorial  appearing 
May  7  uv-Xhe  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Plain 
Dealer. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tax  Cot  Logic 

We  cannot  follow  the  logic  In  the  rea- 
sons the  Kennedy  administration  has  given 
for  Its  proposal  to  reduce  Federal  Income 
taxes. 

A  few  months  ago  the  President  was  say- 
ing that  a  tax  reduction  was  necessary  In 
order  to  avoid  a  recession.  Now  T'reasury 
Secret.-u-y  Dillon  Is  saying  that  because  of  the 
business  pickup.  It  Is  more  Imperative  than 
ever  that  taxes  be  reduced  because  It  would 
do  more  good  when  the  economy  Is  fairly 
buoyant  than  when  It  Is  merely  limping 
along. 

The  only  conclusion  we  can  draw  frorti 
these  conflicting  reasons  Is  that  the  admin- 
istration wants  a  tax  cut,  period,  and  is  Jus- 
tifying It  by  cutting  the  sail  to  fit  the  cloth. 
And  of  course  It  has  occurred  to  us  that  a 
ux  reduction  could  be  good  medicine  In  an 
election  year 

The  Plain  Dealer  favors  a  reduction  In 
Income  taxes,  believing  the  economy  would 


l)e  stimulated  If  people  were  allowed  to 
spend  more  of  their  own  money  on  the 
things  they  want,  not  what  some  Govern- 
ment bureaucrat  believes  they  ought  to  have. 
But  the  Plain  Dealer  also  believes  that 
any  reduction  in  Income  taxes  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  Government  spending.  Unfortunately, 
neither  Congress  or  the  administration  has 
shown  much  Inclination  to  do  this. 


IS  THE  STAGE  BEING  SET  FOR  A 
POLITICAL  POWER  GRAB  IN  THE 
PENTAGON? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Claude  Witze,  who  recently  won  the 
Aerospace  magazine  award  of  the  Avia- 
tion Space  Writers  Association,  has  writ- 
ten a  very  clear  outline  of  the  current 
argument  over  the  TFX  in  the  current 
issue  of  Air  Force  and  Space  Digest.  Mr. 
Witze  puts  the  whole  argument  in  proper 
perspective  by  asking  the  question.  "Is 
the  stage  being  set  for  a  political  power 
grab  in  the  Pentagon?"  He  pursues  the 
question  with  clarity  and  brevity,  and  so 
valuable  do  I  think  the  article  is  to  my 
colleagues  that  I  ask  its  insertion  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Is  THi  Stage  Being  Set  for  a  Political  Power 

Grab  in  the  Pentagon? 

(By  Claude  Witze) 

Let  It  be  made  clear  at  the  outset  that  no- 
body, In  uniform  or  out.  In  Congress  or  out, 
has  questioned  the  Integrity  of  Robert  S. 
McNamara.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  hyper- 
sensitive to  printer's  Ink,  has  said,  "The  press 
of  this  country  has  been  fully  Implicit  that 
I  am  either  subject  to  political  Influence,  self- 
interest,  or  stupid." 

The  truth  Is  that  the  press  has  Implied  no 
such  thing.  It  has,  in  covering  the  current 
tempest  over  Mr.  McNamara's  Imperial  award 
of  the  TFX  contract  to  the  General  Dynam- 
Ics-Grumman  team,  been  Insinuating  In  a 
clumsy  way  that  persons  with  less  Integrity 
than  Mr.  McNamara  could  use  a  position  as 
powerful  as  his  for  nefarious  purposes.  It 
Is  fair  to  say  that  the  spotlight  of  publicity, 
emanating  from  both  Congress  and  the  press. 
Is  looking  for  such  villains. 

What  could  be  done  with  the  kind  of  power 
Mr  McNamara  legally  wields  must  be  stated 
as  plainly  as  our  universal  confidence  in  the 
personal  honor  of  this  particular  Secretary 
of  Defense.  As  exemplified  by  the  TFX  deci- 
sion, his  legal  right  to  boss  the  Defense  De- 
partment bears  the  seeds  of  potentially  the 
biggest  power  grab  In  the  Nation's  history. 
Prom  the  Teapot  Dome  scandals  to  Harold 
Talbott's  Ihept  use  of  his  stationery  In  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  for 
which  he  was  fired,  the  Nation  has  never 
faced  a  potential  menace  of  this  magnitude. 
The  distribution  of  the  Defense  Department 
budget,  now  running  far  in  excess  of  $50 
billion  a  year,  can  determine  the  flow  of 
wealth  and  can.  literally,  buy  votes. 

There  also  can  be  no  reasonable  challenge 
to  the  thesis,  offered  here,  that  the  pattern 
being  laid  down  by  Mr.  McNamara  begets  a 
procurement  system  that  Is  easily  corrupti- 
ble. It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  essay 
to  debate  the  merits  of  the  General  Dynam- 
ics and  Boeing  Co.  proposals.  Nor  the  appli- 
cability of  titanium  and  thrust  reverses  to 
the  TFX  design,  nor  commonality,  nor  the 
relative  importance  of  Improved  aircraft 
range  and  load  capacity  That  Is  for  the  tech- 
nicians, the  engineers,  and  the  men  who  will 
risk  their  skins  and  their  missions  with  this 
bunk  of  hardware. 


We  do  submit,  however,  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  1a  substituting  the  Judgment  of 
a  handful  of  men  for  the  carefully  weighed 
decision  of  a  smaU  army  of  experts.  The  for- 
mer are  political  appointees  with  political 
gains  to  seek  Lf,  unlike  Mr.  McNamara,  they 
choose  to  do  so.  The  latter  are  removed  from 
the  political  arena  by  their  training,  their  ex- 
perience, and  their  dedication.  Their  input 
comes  from  so  many  angles  and  is  subject  to 
so  many  internal  checks  and  balances  that 
the  political  factor,  aggressive  as  it  may  be, 
never  has  failed  to  be  secondary. 

Failure  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  rec- 
ognize this  situation  and  the  problem  of 
another  administration  In  another  day  to 
replace  him  with  a  man  of  equal  caliber,  per- 
haps is  nothing  more  than  one  facet  of  his 
own  almost  incredible  naivet*.  Even  the  un- 
lamented  Charles  Wilson,  with  his  provoca- 
tlve  homilies  about  bird  dogs  and  patroniz- 
ing reference  to  Senators  as  "you  men"  was 
less  exasperating  to  tribunals  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Mr.  McNamara's  relations  with  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations and  its  chairman.  Senator  John  L. 
McClellan,  of  Arkansas,  have  at  this  writing 
degenerated  to  the  point  where  they  menace 
the  legislative  welfare  of  many  military  pro- 
grams. The  haymakers  thrown  by  the  De- 
fense Department,  contemptuous  and  discred- 
itable to  the  solons  and  military  services 
alike,  are  Mr.  McNamara's  responsibility  Just 
as  fuUy  as  his  decision  to  buy  the  TFX  from 
General  Dynamics.  The  difference  is  that 
nobody  can  argue  with  his  right  to  place  a 
contract.  They  can  differ  with  his  Judgment, 
both  In  overruling  the  Source  Selection  Board 
and  the  reckless  use  of  calumny  when  his 
Judgment  Is  challenged. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  at  least  two 
of  his  official  falmly — Arthur  Sylvester,  Chief 
of  Public  Affairs,  and  Roswell  Gilpatric,  Dep- 
uty Defense  Secretary — have  been  on  the 
stand  before  Mr.  McClellan  to  give  apolo- 
getic clarifications  of  their  language  In  the 
public  prints.  It  is  interesting  and  signifi- 
cant that  most  of  what  has  been  said  about 
jxDlltlcal  Influence  and  self-interest  came  out 
of  these  sessions.  Here  was  the  stuff  of  which 
headlines  were  made. 

Mr.  McNamara  himself  acknowledged  that 
he  could  be  a  man  who  acted  from  political 
motives,  personal  Interest,  or  simple  error. 
One  of  the  first  things  he  did  on  the  stand 
was  to  submit,  of  his  own  free  will  and  ac- 
cord, an  accounting  of  his  personal  wealth, 
which  is  substantial  but  alien  to  Issues  in  the 
cvirrent  controversy.  He  called  the  account- 
ing a  matter  of  appropriate  interest  to  the 
committee,  a  truism  that  would  be  uncalled 
for  in  explaining  a  source-selection  decision 
that  came  out  of  existing  and  proven  military 
machinery. 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  so  far.  this  machin- 
ery has  not  been  placed  under  scrutiny  to 
any  worthwhile  degree.  The  procedures  fol- 
lowed for  the  TFX  have  been  used  by  the 
Air  Force  since  at  least  1955  and  applied  In 
that  time  to  determining  the  contractor  for 
65  new  systems.  In  the  case  of  the  TFX,  a 
Joint  service  project,  contributions  were 
added  from  the  Navy.  The  result  is  that 
deliberations  of  the  Evaluation  Group  and 
Source  Selection  Board  Involved  more  than 
250  persons,  a  large  majority  of  them  civilian 
experts  in  the  employ  of  the  Air  Force  and 
Navy. 

When  this  procedure  was  set  up  8  years 
ago  It  was  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
that  security  was  essential,  and  there  has 
been  a  closed  door  outside  the  proceedings 
ever  since.  The  reason  for  this  has  appeared 
in  official  publications,  which  acknowledge 
that  secrecy  helps  guard  against  special  ap- 
peals and  pressure.  This  could  come  from 
contractors  or  Congressmen,  to  cite  the  two 
most  obvious  examples,  and  It  could  delay  a 
program  and  embarrass  the  US.  Air  Force.  It 
could  imperil  the  selection  of  a  system  and  a 


contractor,  or  relations  with  Industry,  the 
Defense  Department,  and  Congress  itself. 
U.S.  Air  Force  personnel,  military  and  clvll^ 
Ian,  stand  under  threat  of  punishment  if  they 
violate  this  confidence.  Transgressions  are 
not  unknown,  but  they  are  rare. 

Input  to  the  source  selection  procedure 
comes  from  all  pertinent  commands  from 
headquarters  down  to  the  people  who  will 
train  the  crews  and  provide  the  logistics 
that  support  the  system  In  the  field.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Source  Selection  Board  represent 
the  military's  highest  level  of  competence, 
and  while  the  setup  is  not  always  efficient, 
there  never  has  been  a  challenge  to  its  effec- 
tiveness. It  has  offered  maximum  defense 
against  political  and  economic  pressures  and 
checked  the  possibility  of  abuse  of  the  vast 
power  of  contract  placement. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  prove  the  sys- 
tem's effectiveness,  and  none  more  timely  in 
1963,  than  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
much  discussed  and  maligned  military-in- 
dustrial complex,  admittedly  a  potent  com- 
bination, has  provided  the  security  we  need. 
And  it  has  provided  it  without  becoming  the 
menace  that  its  detractors  had  envisioned. 
An  Important  reason  for  this  is  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  built  into  the  source 
selection  procedure. 

While  Congress  was  away  for  its  Easter 
lull  Secretary  McNamara,  perhaps  unwitting- 
ly, lent  credence  to  the  possibility  that  the 
balance  of  power  can  be  shifted.  But  he  did 
not  appear  to  accept  the  possibility  that  the 
shift  could  be  to  a  man,  or  men.  less  honor- 
able than  himself. 

In  an  address  to  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  he  said.  "Any  Secretary 
of  Defense  must  make  certain  kinds  of  deci- 
sions, not  because  he  presumes  his  Judgment 
to  be  superior  to  his  advisers,  military  or 
civilian,  but  because  his  position  is  the  best 
place  from  which  to  make  those  decisions. 

"This  same  kind  of  argument  applies  when 
economic  interests  affected  by  Defense  deci- 
sions generate,  as  they  inevitably  will,  po- 
litical pressures  on  Defense  officials." 

He  did  not  lament  these  pressures  and  even 
saw  some  merit  in  them,  seeing  it  as  his  duty, 
and  that  of  any  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  re- 
sist them,  if  they  are  not  compatible  with 
the  national  Interest. 

What  if  under  the  aegis  of  Mr.  McNamara, 
the  military-industrial  complex  were  re- 
placed by  a  political-industrial  complex,  and 
passed  along  to  a  man  considerably  less 
honorable  than  Mr.  McNamara? 

If  this  axis  prevailed — and  the  trend  is  in 
that  direction — the  safeguards  against  po- 
litical manipulation  would  be  gone.  That 
they  are  in  danger  is  illustrated,  it  must  be 
added  hastily,  not  by  the  TFX  decision  out 
of  Mr.  McNamara's  office,  but  by  the  ambi- 
tion of  his  civilian  secretariat  to  revolu- 
tionize procurement  procedures.  There  is  a 
serious  proposal,  under  review  by  the  mili- 
tary services  for  the  past  several  months, 
that  would  revise  the  bidding  and  source 
selection  procedures  for  major  research  and 
development  contracts. 

Authored  by  John  Rubel,  one  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's more  restless  aids,  the  proposal 
has  the  single  merit  of  aiming  to  reduce  the 
number  of  contractors  who  put  time,  talent, 
and  money  into  formal  proposals.  From 
there  on  it  almost  certainly  will  destroy  the 
objectivity  of  the  U^S.  Air  Force's  evaluation 
and  source-selection  system,  impair  industry 
confidence,  and  open  the  door  for  political 
pressures.  Mr.  Rubel  would  put  the  deter- 
mination of  what  is  signiflcant  in  a  proposed 
research-and-development  program  at  the 
secretarial  level  and  have  the  Service  Secre- 
taries pick  the  contractor,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Defense  Department. 

In  addition  to  Inviting  pressure  on  the 
single  point  where  the  decision  is  made,  this 
will  not  insure  the  using  commands  and 
those  who  support  them  of  any  control  over 
the   timing,    quality,    and   cost   of   weapons 
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beMled  for  the  Inventorj.  Mr.  Rubel  admits 
Ilia  pl&n  would  bring  political  and  Indviatrlal 
pr«fl8\ir«a  on  Uie  clTlllan  hierarchy,  but  adds 
that  the  final  decialona  "ahoxild  be  made  by 
the  most  responalble  declaion  makers. "  On 
Capitol  Hill,  If  not  in  the  Armed  Forces,  he 
will  find  critics  who  will  challenge  his  con- 
cept. In  fact,  a  subsequent  paper  has 
watered  down  his  proposal,  but  the  Intent 
and  the  philosophy  are  clear. 

On  top  of  this,  there  la  an  ad  hoc  study 
underway  in  the  Pentagon  that  Is  consider- 
ing the  impact  ot  simply  abolishing  the 
procurement  organizations  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force.  The  full  task,  under  this 
program,  would  be  assumed  by  the  Defense 
Department  in  a  modern  and  overwhelming 
Service  of  Supply.  The  argument  behind 
this  effort.  If  It  materializes,  probably  will 
be  that  the  fighting  forces  today  are  In 
specified  and  unified  commands  in  event  of 
war  and  that  their  logistic  8upp)ort  Justifies 
the  unified  approach.  Congress  has  made  It 
clear  It  does  not  Intend  to  let  unification  go 
this  far. 

The  serious  consideration  being  given  to 
these  proposals  may.  In  fact,  be  responsible 
for  some  of  the  Defense  Department's  con- 
duct before  the  McClellan  subcommittee. 
There  Is  strong  evidence  that  Mr.  McNamara 
has  gone  to  extremes  In  his  response  ro  the 
TFX  inquiry  to  discount  the  effectiveness 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  source-selection  proce- 
dure. 

In  his  Initial  reaction,  the  Secretary  told 
the  hearing.  In  a  32-page  defense  of  his 
action,  that  his  decision  was  determined  by: 
(,\)  the  fact  that  the  competing  designs  both 
Oaet  the  requirements  and  (2)  that  the  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  proposal  provided  "minimum 
divergence  from  a  common  design"  for  the 
Air  Force  and  Navy  and  (3)  that  General 
Dynamics  was  more  realistic  about  Its  costs. 

On  this  basis,  there  was  no  uniformed 
US.  Air  Force  witness  who  would  contradict 
the  Secretary.  On  the  basts  of  these  stand- 
ards, the  early  testimony  dlscloees  only  that 
the  military  were  disappointed,  not  that  they 
would  be  contentioxis  or  make  any  effort  to 
refute  the  Secretary's  case.  Then.  In  one  of 
the  most  Inexplicable  moves  of  the  entire 
conflict.  Mr.  McNamara.  accompanied  by 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  brother  of  the  President 
and  friend  of  Mr.  McClellan,  marched  up  to 
Capitol  Hill  and  gave  the  Senator  a  list  of 
questions  to  be  put  to  the  military  witnesses 

Mr.  McClellan  acceded,  and  the  result  was 
that  three  generals  and  an  admiral  were 
forced  to  challenge  their  civilian  boss  on  the 
record,  however  reluctantly.  The  questions 
went  Into  technical  details  far  removed  from 
the  factors  the  Secretary  himself  had  cited  as 
the  basis  for  his  decision,  and  with  which 
the  uniformed  men  did  not  quarrel.  The  ef- 
fect of  Mr.  McNamara "s  queries  was  to  shift 
the  focus  to  explosive  points  where  the  mili- 
tary men  had  no  choice  but  to  dispute  his 
Judgment. 

On  top  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  McNamara  did 
not  consult  with  US  Air  Force  and  Navy- 
Chiefs  before  reversing  their  decision,  this 
conduct  has  not  gone  past  U.S.  Air  Force 
proctirement  officers  without  causing  a  shud- 
der. Designed  to  force  military  witnesses  to 
express  disagreement,  the  motive  In  Mr  Mc- 
Namara's  questions  would  appear  to  make 
the  TFX  imbroglio  look  to  the  public  and 
Congress  like  a  revolt  of  the  generals. 

There  has  been  no  such  revolt.  Gen.  Cur- 
tis E.  LeMay.  US  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff. 
told  the  committee  he  was  not  bothered  by 
the  reversal  and  said  It  was  the  prerogative 
of  the  Secretary  to  do  what  he  did.  He  did 
say  he  was  surprised  to  some  degree,  because 
the  US.  Air  Force  never  had  been  reversed 
before  and  because  the  secretariat  did  not 
find  It  necessary  to  discuss  the  reversal  with 
him. 

Mr.  McNamara  may  find  this  hard  to  be- 
lieve, but  there  Is  nothing  in  the  record  to 
Indicate  that  Congress  or  the  military  serv- 


ices want  anything  but  a  procurement  system 
that  Is  above  reproach.  They  thought  they 
had  it.  They  are  confident  that  a  military 
contribution  to  the  source -selection  system 
has  virtues  that  cannot  be  guaranteed  by  a 
political  contribution 

The  civilian  secretariat  In  the  Pentagon  Is 
made  up  of  political  appointees.  It  Is  the  Job 
of  these  policymakers  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  military  participation,  not  to  kill 
It.  or  to  substitute  a  grab  for  pow^er  that 
would  menace  not  only  our  security  but  our 
very  pattern  of  government. 


LAW  OBSERVANCE  AND  INDIVIDUAL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  an  address  entitled  "Law  Ob- 
servance and  Individual  Rights."  de- 
livered by  Chief  Judge  David  L.  Bazclon. 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit,  before  the  Federal  Bar 
Association  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
AprU  30.  1963. 

There  beins:  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  Inithe  Record, 
as  follows: 

Law  Observ.^nce  and  iNorviDUAi,  Rights 
I  Address  by  David  L.  Bazelon.  Chief  Judge. 

U.S.   Court  of  Appeals   for   the  District  of 

Columbia  Circuit) 

For  three  quarters  of  a  century  the  first 
day  of  May  has  been  an  occasion  on  which 
people  In  America  have  marked  their  aspira- 
tions for  a  better  social  order.  The  May 
Day  demonstratlorvs  of  the  IBSO's  by  Ameri- 
can trade  unions  seeking  the  8-hour  day  are. 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  beginning  of  this 
tradition  In  our  country:  long,  be  it  noted, 
before  the  emergence  of  Communist  regimes 
which  have  made  May  Day  an  occasion  for 
parading  symbols  of  might  rather  than  of 
right.  Today  we  find  the  observance  of  May 
1  extended  from  the  labor  movement  to  the 
Nation  at  large  and  from  the  limited  and 
long-achieved  goal  of  an  8-hour  day  to  the 
broader  goal  upon  which  depends  all  social 
reform  and  advance  In  a  democratic  society: 
the  rule  of  law 

Remarks  In  connection  with  our  May  1 
observance  of  Law  Day  often  cover  a  broad 
spectrum:  International  affairs.  communUsm. 
democracy,  and  many  asp>ects  of  our  system 
of  government  Speaking  on  the  eve  of  Law 
Day.  I  want  to  consider  only  some  a.=pects 
of  law  observance  In  our  own  city  of  Wash- 
ington. My  remarks  will  be  addreaied  to 
our  observance  of  the  criminal  law  and  the 
rights  of  Individuals.  The  two  n\ust  always 
go  together 

The  popular  concern  growing  out  of  our 
much-publlcljsed  crime  problem  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  not  with  white  collar 
crime  or  with  organized  crime,  but  with 
crimes  of  violence,  robbery  and  the  like. 
More  precisely.  It  Ls  with  the  suppMaeed  "ex- 
cess" of  such  crimes.  Violence  has  always 
been  with  us  but  now  we  are  really  alarmed, 
and  some  of  us  are  afraid  to  be  out  on  the 
streets.  We  are  alarmed  with  some  cause, 
but  we  must  retain  a  proper  perspective  As 
Berl  I  Bernhard.  staff  director  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Ct)mmlsslon,  pointed  out  earlier  this 
month,  there  Is  a  general  impression  that 
this  District  has  the  highest  crime  rate 
among  the  major  cities  of  the  Nation,  where- 
as FBI  figures  show  that,  in  number  of 
crimes  per  thousand  of  the  population, 
Washington  actually  ranks  thirteenth  among 
the  25  largest  cities.  And  Mr.  Bernhard  re- 
ports that  "compared  to  a  national  crime 
Increase  of  7  percent  for  the  calendar  year 
1962  over  the  year  1961.  the  crime  rate  in 
Washington  Increased  only  4.9  percent." 

Unlawful  behavior  to  the  District  has  been 
attributed  to  a  variety  of  causes — the  Mallory 


rale;  the  previously  existing  cussedness  of 
the  human  race;  the  Durham  rule,  of  cuurse- 
and  soft  sentencing  policies — a  charge  which 
nicely  ignores  statistics  showing  that  Dis- 
trlct  of  Columbia  felons  average  a  longer 
stay  In  prison  than  do  felons  in  the  States 
or  In  other  Federal  Jurisdictions.  The  aver- 
age length  of  time  served  by  felons  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  40  4  months;  in  the 
States  it  Is  28  3  months;  and  the  average  of 
all  Federal  Jurisdictions  Is  19  5  months. 
Other  alleged  causes  have  Included  the 
former  Inadequate  number  of  Juvenile  court 
Judges,  the  absence  of  corporal  punishment 
and  a  consequent  breakdown  of  discipline  in 
our  school  system,  and  so  on.  Still  other 
reasons  have  been  reached  for  and  fuund 
Not  yet  sunspots,  however. 

I  don't  know  the  whole  answer.  If  there 
Is  one,  to  our  crime  problem,  but  I  think 
I  know  some  parts  of  It.  One  part  was  force- 
fully brought  home  to  me  one  September 
when  I  returned  to  the  city  after  being  away 
for  several  weeks.  There  had  been  a  phenom- 
enal rise  In  the  crime  rate  during  August 

something  like  16  or  18  percent.  I  discussed 
the  Increase  with  a  friend  of  mine,  a  vet- 
eran police  officer.  "For  such  a  marked 
rise,"  I  said  to  him.  "you  must  have  some 
sort  of  explanation."  "Oh  yes,  it's  quite  sim- 
ple." he  replied.  "You  see.  Augu.<=t  was  a  very 
wet  month  "  When  I  pressed  him  further, 
he  pointed  out:  "These  people  wait  on  the 
street  corner  each  morning  around  6  or  6:30 
for  a  truck  to  plq^  them  up  and  take  them 
to  a  construction  site.  If  Ifs  raining,  that 
truck  doesn't  come,  and  the  men  are  going 
to  be  idle  that  day.  If  the  bad  weather  keeps 
up  for  3  days,"  he  continued,  "we  know  we 
are  going  to  have  trouble  on  our  hands— 
and  sure  enough,  there  Invariably  follows  a 
rash  of  purse  snatchlngs.  housebreakings 
and  the  like'*  Then  he  added:  "These  peo- 
ple have  to  eat  like  the  rest  of  us.  you  know." 

Thus  one  gets  a  painfully  sharp  Illustra- 
tion of  the  direct  relationship  between  un- 
employment, poverty,  and  crime — a  theme 
to  which  James  B.  Conant  has  drawn  atten- 
tion In  his  significant  study.  "Slums  and 
Suburbs  ■■  The  mass  of  school  dropouts  who 
are  without  employment  and  without  hope 
of  employment  constitute  the  combustible 
material  which  Conant  fears  will  burst  Into 
a  crime  explosion  on  a  scale  we  have  never 
known. 

Both  crime  and  morality  have  their  gen- 
erative conditions.  So  we  need  a  probing 
awareness  of  the  conditions  of  physical  and 
mental  life  which  are  essential  to  the  stand- 
ards of  law  and  morality  we  have  adopted. 
We  must  face  up  to  the  absence  of  the  es- 
sential conditions  and  not  merely  cluck  our 
tongues  about  It.  Only  then  will  there  be 
any  real  chance  of  altering  personal  circum- 
stances and  behavior  In  the  right  direction. 

This  was  recognized  by  the  District  Com- 
missioners' Crime  Coiincll  of  which  former 
U  S  Attorney  Oliver  Gasch  was  cochalrmaru 
It  pointed  out  that  "all  of  the  police  forces, 
public  recreational  facilities,  and  wholesome 
activity  programs  that  money  can  buy  will 
not  miraculously  turn  a  youth  from  anti- 
social behavior.  If  his  share  of  city  life  re- 
veals only  deprivation  and  discrimination. 
Substandard  hotislng.  unequal  Job  opportu- 
nities, and  many  other  discriminatory  prac- 
tices lend  themselves  most  powerfully  to  the 
creation  of  a  psychological  climate  hardly 
conducive  to  good  citizenship" 

We  must  ask  ourselves  thp.se  questions: 
Does  the  citizen  of  a  free,  affluent  society 
have  a  right  to  health  and  development,  and 
to  the  adequate  upbringing  on  which  these 
depend?  Do  we  want  this  Included  In  our 
concept  of  modem  democratic  citizenship? 
If  we  do.  then  the  Illness  and  other  failures 
of  our  citizens  who  have  been  denied  such  an 
upbringing  must  be  seen  as  failures  of  so- 
ciety as  well  An  alternative  view  Is  that 
society  need  accept  only  limited  responsi- 
bility   for    the    fick   and    miseducatcd    indl- 
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vlduals  it  creates:  need  give  only  limited  rec- 
ognition, for  example,  to  mental  Illness  in 
criminal  proceedings;  need  not  recognize  that 
mental  Illness  is  a  large  part  of  the  problem 
of  crime  and  that  social  Illness  accounts  for 
much  of  the  remainder.  By  that  alternative, 
■we."  the  more  successful  part  of  society,  get 
off  easy. 

When  rules  are  enforced  against  individ- 
uals who  lack  the  training  and  capacity  to 
follow  them,  the  rules  become  instruments 
of  oppression.  It  Is  not  always  the  moral 
prescriptions  that  are  wrong.  What  Is  al- 
ways wrong  Is  our  failure  to  recognize  the 
conditions  that  are  essential  for  their  ob- 
ser^anOT.  For  I  take  It  that  morality  is  a 
real  thing,  but  also  that  Its  functioning  Is 
based  on  real  conditions;  on  the  educative 
conditions  which  give  an  Inner  structure  to 
the  Individual,  and  the  interwoven  social 
conditions  In  the  context  of  which  the  Indi- 
vidual acts  out  his  fate. 

Many  people  feel  that  any  discussion  of 
criminal  law  and  morality  which  does  not 
concentrate  on  the  Issue  of  free  will  evades 
the  real  question.  I  am  neither  a  philos- 
opher nor  a  theologian  and  have  no  desire 
to  discuss  free  will  In  the  usual  abstract 
terms  I  am  satisfied  that  the  concept  of 
morality  relates  to  choices — real  choices,  the 
grounds  of  which  are  never  exclusively 
spiritual,  because  they  also  concern  the  mul- 
tiform conditions  of  social  life.  If  belief  in 
free  will  necesarlly  assumes  that  there  Is  al- 
ways a  choice  and  that  all  choices  are  equally 
available  to  differently  situated  actors,  then 
I  heartily  disagree.  Intellectual,  physical, 
and  emotional  capacity,  wealth,  social  status, 
all  extend  or  limit  the  area  of  choice.  To 
Impose  moral  responsibility  where  there  is 
no  real  choice  is  exactly  what  leads  to  Sun- 
day morality,  since  It  equates  the  Illusion 
of  choice  with  actual  choice.  We  would  all 
do  well  to  return  again  and  again  to  the 
Irony  of  Anatole  France  when  he  said:  "The 
law,  In  its  majestic  equality,  forbids  the  rich 
as  well  as  the  poor  to  sleep  under  the  bridges, 
to  beg  In  the  streets,  and  to  steal  bread." 

One  evades  all  sorts  of  disturbing  problems 
If  one  talks  In  terms  of  complete  free  will 
Instead  of  examining  the  range  of  actually 
available  choices;  attributes  antisocial  con- 
duct to  Inborn  evil  Instead  of  questioning 
how  the  evil  got  there;  adheres  to  the  strict 
responsibility  of  criminals  and  Ignores  the 
other  side  of  the  coin,  responsibility  for 
criminals. 

What  are  society's  responsibilities?  They 
can  be  discussed  from  scores^f  viewpoints, 
including  the  educatlor^l--^d  Job  oppor- 
tunities we  offer  our  young  and  our  reaction 
when  badly  socialized  human  beings  annoy 
us  by  getting  Into  trouble.  But  I  suggest 
that  most  problems  concerning  the  respon- 
sibility of  society  finally  come  down  to  a 
question  of  the  allocation  of  resources — ma- 
terial and  emotional:  what  we  give  and  what 
we  fall  tw  give;  finally,  understanding  and 
money.  One  might  even  say,  love  and 
money. 

This  assertion  of  society's  responsibilities 
may  smack  of  "welfarelsm"  But  Is  there 
really  any  other  way  of  Icxjklng  at  the  mat- 
ter? The  most  violent  opponent  of  the  wel- 
fare state  concept  probably  acts  much  like, 
a  welfare  state  toward  his  own  family.  Even 
If  he  rules  his  roost  with  an  unforgiving 
Iron  hand,  he  would  never  admit  that  he  had 
been  parsimonious  toward  his  children  with 
his  affections  and  his  funds.  Even  when 
social  Darwinism  was  In  vogue,  its  most  con- 
vinced exponent  was  paternalistic  at  home. 
He  may  have  been  a  stern  Victorian  father 
but  he  took  seriously  his  responsibilities  to- 
ward his  dependents. 

Social  Darwinism,  like  Isolationism,  ^er 
ststs  In  America  only  as  a  nostalgic  dreu. 
It  persists  sub  rosa.  as  a  mood,  but  It  has 
ceased  to  be  Intellectually  respectable.  The 
balanced  budget  promises  to  take  Its  place 
as  the  No.  1  rationalization  of  social  Irre- 
sponsibility.    Though    social    Darwinism    is 


not  the  pleasing  sotu-ce  of  self-righteousness 
it  once  was,  the  motif  of  economy  in  the 
allocation  of  resources  still  accomplishes 
what  social  Darwinism  Intended.  It  Is  not 
easy  for  the  strong  and  fortunate  to  give  up 
the  Idea  that  the  weak  and  miserable  should 
be  left  to  their  own  scant  resources.  There 
is  probably  no  area  in  the  mtlre  adminis- 
tration of  the  criminal  law  which  is  not  af- 
fected by  preoccupation  with  economy  of 
money  and  economy  of  human  feeling.  That 
our  wealthy  society  approaches  Its  responsi- 
bilities In  forma  pauperis,  as  It  were,  is  a 
national  scandal.  It  dally  contradicts  the 
democratic  humanism  under  which  we  pro- 
fess to  live. 

While  we  debate  how  and  whether  to 
attack  the  roots  of  the  problem,  what  meas- 
ures do  we  and  should  we  take  against  those 
who  endanger  us  by  violent  crimes?  No  one 
would  deny  that  we  need  vigorous  law  en- 
forcement. But  should  this  entail,  for 
example,  the  use  of  terror  evoked  by  the 
threat  of  setting  beasts  against  human 
beings?  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  use  of  police 
dogs.  Although  I  am  not  aware  that  this 
use  has  reduced  the  crime  rate,  the  police 
assert  that  it  Is  effective.  Assume  for  the 
moment  that  It  Is.  A  full-scale  reign  of 
terror  might  be  effective,  too.  But  could  we 
respect  ourselves  If  we  instituted  one?  Can 
we  pretend  that  resort  to  such  tactics  will 
foster  respect  for  the  law  and  not  merely 
respect  for  brute  force?  By  measures  such 
as  these,  perhaps  you  can  force  even  the  most 
unsoclallzed  and  antisocial  people  into  a  kind 
of  submission — and  not  have  to  bother  to 
look  for  the  reasons  for  their  plight.  But 
at  what  a  price?  As  a  practical  matter, 
the  head  of  one  municipal  police  force  has 
explained  to  me,  only  respect  for  the  law  can 
Insure  public  safety  upon  the  thousands  of 
city  blocks  of  a  large  metropolis.  It  isn't 
feasible  to  maintain  a  policeman  on  each 
block  24  hours  a  day.  even  if  that  were 
thought  desirable. 

Many  people  persist  In  thinking  that  with- 
drawal of  legal  rights  and  safeguards  from 
those  accused  of  crime  would  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect.  We  are  told  that  crimes  can- 
not adequately  be  solved  if  the  police  are 
not  permitted  to  make  arrests  for  Investi- 
gation. And  we  hear  that  the  rules  estab- 
lished in  the  Mallory  and  Durham  decisions 
increase  our  crime  rate  by  enticing  offenders 
into  the  District  of  Columbia  from  outlying 
areas.  I  doubt  that  the  perpetrators  of  crime 
calculate  nicely  the  length  of  time  during 
which  they  may  be  Interrogated  by  the  police 
before  deciding  where  to  snatch  a  purse  or 
consider  that.  If  caught,  the  chance  of  being 
sent  to  a  mental  hospital  instead  of  a  prison 
may  be  greater  here  than  It  would  be 
elsewhere. 

I  suspect  that  the  causes  of  aberrant  be- 
havior run  a  good  bit  deeper  than  this,  and 
that  the  factors  which  trigger  It  are  less  sub- 
ject to  rationalization.  But  suppose  I  am 
WTong.  Suppose,  for  Instance,  It  could  be 
shown  that  the  Durham  rule  Increases  the 
crime  rate.  Then  we  should  have  to  weigh 
the  morality  of  punishing  mentally  ill  peo- 
ple by  prison  or  by  death.  Perhaps  we  would 
even  go  so  far  as  to  abolish  the  Insanity  de- 
fense. But  as  Justice  Cardozo  remarked:  "If 
insanity  Is  not  to  be  a  defense,  let  us  say  so 
frankly  and  even  brutally,  but  let  us  not 
mock  ourselves  with  a  definition  that  palters 
with  reality.  Such  a  method  Is  neither  good 
morals  nor  good  science  nor  good  law." 

Some  of  the  measures  which  are  advocated 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  crime  raise  seri- 
ous issues  under  our  Bill  of  Rights.  We  have 
generally  assumed  that  we  are  not  subject  to 
arrest  unless  the  police  have  probable  cause 
to  think  we  have  committed  a  crime.  But 
ihe' police  tell  us  they  need  to  make  arrests 
without  probable  cause  and  solely  for  In- 
vestigation In  order  to  solve  crime.  Such  ex- 
perience as  we  have  had  since  the  District 
Commissioners'  courageous  action  to  halt 
arrests  for  Investigation  does  not  bear  them 


out.  But  even  if  the  position  of  the  police 
should  later  prove  to  be  factually  correct,  we 
should  have  to  decide  whether  such  arrests 
violate  the  fourth  amendment,  as  the  local 
bar  is  convinced  that  they  do;  and  if  so.  then 
whether  the  fourth  amendment  must  be 
abandoned  in  an  attempt  to  stem  the  crime 
wave.  But  we  should  heed  the  warning  of 
Justice  Douglas  in  Jones  v.  United  States 
that  "Though  the  police  are  honest  and  their 
alms  are  worthy,  history  shows  they  are  not 
appropriate  guardians  of  the  privacy  which 
the  fourth  amendment  guarantees." 

I  urge  that  we  face  the  constitutional  is- 
sues which  lurk  In  some  of  the  proposed 
solutions  to  the  crime  problem.  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  shotild  see  if  the  words  of 
the  Constitution  can  be  Juggled  so  as  to 
reach  a  desired  end,  but  whether  what  Is 
planned  would  In  fact  offend  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  I  susjaect 
that  jub  rosa  Infringements  of  constitutional 
guarantees  are  more  dangerous  than  frontal 
attacks.  With  the  latter  we  can  see  Just 
how  far  our  basic  principles  are  being  sur- 
rendered; with  the  former,  the  erosion  may 
go  a  long  way  before  we  understand  what 
Is  happening. 

We  should  be  aware  that  if  the  protections 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  restricted -we  shall, 
in  practice,  be  affecting  directly  the  rights 
of  only  one  section  of  our  population.  When 
we  talk  about  arrests  for  Investigation, 
lengthy  police  Interrogation  prior  to  arraign- 
ment, and  the  like,  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion Is  not  you  or  me.  We  don't  get  ar- 
rested without  probable  cause  because,  to 
put  It  plainly,  we  don't  look  as  If  we  would 
commit  acts  of  violence  and  we  do  look 
as  if  It  might  not  pay  to  trfle  with  our  rights. 
Nor  would  you  or  I  be  subjected  to  long 
Intel-rogation  by  the  police  without  the  bene- 
fit of  counsel.  Nor  do  you  and  I  live  in 
neighborhoods  where  the  police  dragnet  Is 
tised,  and  where  suspects  are  subjected  to 
wholesale  arrest. 

So  the  Issue  really  comes  down  to  whether 
we  should  further  whittle  away  the  protec- 
tions of  the  very  j>eople  who  most  need 
them — the  people  who  are  too  ignorant,  too 
poor,  too  ill-educated  to  defend  themselves. 
On  Law  Day  it  Is  appropriate  to  inquire 
whether  we  can  expect  to  Induce  a  spirit 
of  respect  for  law  In  the  people  who  con- 
stitute our  crime  problem  by  treating  them 
as  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Constitution. 

Though  the  direct  effect  of  restricting  con- 
stitutional guarantees  would  at  first  be 
limited  in  this  way,  indirectly  and  eventu- 
ally we  should  all  be  affected.  Initially  the 
tentacles  of  Incipient  toUlltarlanlsm  seize 
only  the  scapegoats  of  society,  but  over  time 
they  may  weaken  the  moral  fiber  of  society 
to  the  point  where  none  of  us  will  remain 
secure. 

A  debate  earlier  this  month  at  a  meeting 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association 
showed  the  healthy  concern  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession with  the  perennial  and  Inevitable 
conflict  between  police  demands  and  consti- 
tutional mandates.  The  overwhelming  vote 
which  followed  that  debate  demonstrated 
that  lawyers  are  still  In  their  rightful  place 
at  the  forefront  of  the  movement  to  protect 
civil  rights.  There  could  have  been  no  better 
prelude  to  Law  Day  than  that. 

Our  attitude  towafd  crime  reflects  our  view 
of  the  value  of  the  individual  in  society.  In 
our  deepest  democratic  and  national  com- 
mitments, we  are  a  society  of  Individuals. 
It  Is  for  the  protection  of  Individuals  and  of 
society  that  one  who  is  accused  of  crime  Is 
deemed  Innocent  until  proved  guilty  and  Is 
afforded  all  the  other  legal  safeguards.  In 
protecting  him.  we  protect  ourselves.  In  a 
sense  the  entire  system  of  criminal  Juris- 
prudence is  "symbolic."  since  every  part  of 
It  stands  for  something  more  than  Itself, 
namely,  the  preservation  of  the  worth  of  each 
Individual  In  the  society  of  individuals.  We 
must  deter  not  only  crime,  but  also  the  de- 
basement of  the  Individual. 
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THE  175TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  NEW 
HAMPSHIRErS  RATIFICATION  OP 
THE  FED^IIAL  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
in  New  Hampshire  have  a  deep  sense  of 
historical  pride,  having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the 
formation  of  this  country  from  the  days 
preceding  the  birth  of  a  United  States. 
New  Hampshire  men  have  bled  and  died 
in  every  battle  to  make  and  keep  this 
Nation  free.  The  names  of  three  Gran- 
ite Staters  are  affixed  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  from  that  time  to 
this.  New  Hampshire  statesmen  have 
played  a  part  in  the  operation  of  our 
National  Government. 

But  I  know  of  no  single  event  in  our 
long"  history  of  which  we  are  prouder 
than  having  been  the  ninth  and  deciding 
State  to  ratify  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  New  Hampshire  Federal  Conven- 
tion was  called  on  February  13.  1788. 
More  than  4  months  later  the  final  vote 
on  ratification  wsu  taken  in  the  Old 
North  Meeting  House  in  Concord. 

The  news  was  met  with  great  joy  and 
celebration  in  some  of  the  other  States. 
A  Boston  newspaper  of  the  day  recorded 
the  event  in  these  words: 

The  arrival  of  iAi.  Reed,  on  Sunday  laat. 
from  Concord.  N  H.,  with  the  neWB  of  the 
adoption  of  the  new  Federal  system  by  the 
convention  of  that  State,  on  Saturday  last. 
diffused  Joy  through  all  ranks  In  thla  metrop- 
olis— as  by  this  great  event  the  Federal  edi- 
fice Is  reared,  and  the  future  good  govern- 
ment of  the  States  In  general  secured  to 
the  people. 

George  Washington  took  note  of  the 
news  from  New  Hampshire  in  a  letter 
describing  the  happiness  of  the  people 
of  Alexandria  on  Virginia's  vote  to  ratify. 
Washington  said  the  people's  "exhilara- 
tion was  greatly  increased,  and  a  much 
keener  zest  given  to  their  enjoyment,  by 
the  arrival  of  an  express  with  the  news 
that  the  Convention  of  New  Hampshire 
had,  on  the  21st  instant,  acceded  to  the 
new  Confederacy." 

Mr.  President,  next  June  21  marks  the 
175th  anniversary  of  New  Hampshire 
ratifying  the  Federal  Constitution.  The 
event  will  be  commemorated  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  in  Concord.  This  will 
be  a  proud  day  for  the  old  Granite  State 
and  all  her  sons  and  daughters. 


ELECTRIC   POWER    AS    A    PUBLIC 
SERVICE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
30^  my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Sena- 
tor ElNCLi,  of  California,  gave  a  very  ex- 
"cefient  and  impressive  keynote  address 
to  the  delegates  attending  the  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Public  Power  Asso- 
ciation at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Senator 
Engle  gave  such  a  penetrating  analysis 
of  the  role  of  the  private  electric  utilities 
in  our  Nation  today  that  his  speech  de- 
serv«es  consideration  by  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
manner  in  which  Senator  Engle  demon- 
strated that  the  private  electric  utilities 
are  by  their  very  nature  engaged  in  the 
business  of  carrying  on  a  public  function. 


The  Senator  from  California  performed 
a  great  serrice  by  pointing  out  that  in 
advertisements  appearing  in\cert«in 
magazines  throughout  the  Natlbn.  the 
private  electric  utilities  very  carefully 
avoid  referring  to  themselves  as  "pri- 
vately-owned utilities'  and  prefer  to 
characterize  themselves  as  "investor 
owned." 

Senator  Engle  brought  home  this  fact 
very  forcefully  when  he  stated: 

To  me  the  emphasis  on  the  term  "Investor 
owned"  reveals  where  their  major  Interest 
lies. 

Is  It  with  the  people — the  consumers  of 
electric  power?     No. 

According  to  the  private  owners  them- 
selves, their  primary  concern  Is  with  their 
own  Investors. 

Mr.  Presidei^t,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  outstanding  address  of 
Senator  Engle  of  California,  entitled 
"Electric  Power  as  a  Public  Service."  be 
set  forth  In  its  full  text  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Electkic  Powm  A.S  A  Public  Scbvick 
(Keynote    Address    by   Senator    Clair   Engle, 
Democrat,    of    California.    Before    Conven- 
tion  of    American    Public    Power    Associa- 
tion. Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  30,  1963) 
Mr.  Chairman.   I  am  very  glnd  to  be  here 
among  good  friends.     It  is  a  pleasure  and  a 
distinction  to  be  Invited  to  deliver  the  key- 
note address  to  the  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Power  Association. 

I  should  like  to  start  out  with  the  dic- 
tionary Webster  sajrs  that  my  Job  here  Is 
to  "present  the  essential  issues.  '  A  key- 
note, he  says.  Is  "the  fundamental  fact  or 
Idea." 

With  this  guidance,  I  might  be  able  to 
conclude  my  addl^ss  In  a  paragraph  or  so. 
The  fundamental  Idea  of  this  convention — 
the  keynote  of  the  American  Public  Power 
Association — Ls  the  same  as  that  of  the  Con- 
gress— public  service. 

However.  I  won  t  sit  down  Just  yet  Be- 
cause I  want  to  pursue  this  fundamental 
Idea  a  bit  further. 

I  want  to  examine  the  relationship  of 
electric  power  to  public  service  and  define 
some  of  the  other  terms  we  commonly  deal 
with  In  this  business  I  mean  terms  such 
as  'public  utility."  "private  utility,"  "pri- 
vately owned  public  utility."  or  as  the  pri- 
vate companies  prefer  to  call  themselves 
these   days.    "Investor-owned   utility." 

Public  service  means  serving  all  of  the 
people,  to  the  fullest  possible  extent — not 
Just  some  of  the  people,  or  a  privileged  seg- 
ment of  the  people,  or  some  special  interest 
group. 

In  this  business  of  providing  electric 
power  service  there  really  Is  no  such  thing 
as  a  private  utility  By  their  very  nature 
all  electric  utilities  are  public  In  purp<»e.  or 
should  be. 

Electric  service  In  America  today  Is 
essential  to  our  public  economy,  our  public 
health  and  public  life  In  general.  This  serv- 
ice Is  essential  regardless  of  who  owns  and 
operates  the  utility. 

.\nd  here  we  come  to  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  public  power  and  private 
power.  It  Is  a  distinction  of  ownership  and 
management.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  the  ques- 
tion of  what  difference.  If  any,  that  distinc- 
tion make«  to  the  people.  I  think  the 
evidence  Is  clear  that  it  does  make  a  dif- 
ference. 

One  of  our  best  clues  comes  from  the  com- 
panies themselves.  They  don't  like  the  ex- 
pression "privately  owned  utility"  any  more. 
In  their  advertising  and  publicity   tl^ey  de- 


scribe themselves  as  "investor  owned."  To 
me  the  emphasis  on  the  term  "investor 
owned"  reveals  where  their  major  Interest 
lies. 

Is  It  with  the  people — the  consumers  of 
electric  power?     No. 

According  to  the  private  owners  them- 
selves, their  primary  concern  Is  with  their 
own  Investors. 

Now  there  Is  nothing  wrong  wtlh  private 
Investment,  which  I  respect,  or  with  private 
profit  on  private  Investment.  I'm  not  fling. 
Ing  any  charges;  I'm  merely  comparing  objec- 
tives. But  I  do  believe  that  In  public  serv- 
ice, which  embracfs  the  entire  electric  utility 
Industry,  the  general  public  Interest  which 
Is  the  consumer  Interest  ought  to  come  ahead 
of  the  investor  Interest. 

I  regret  to  say  It  does  not.  so  far  as  many 
privately  owned  utilities  are  concerned.  The 
evidence  Is  not  confined  to  their  advertl-slng. 
It  has  been  clear  for  many  years  In  their  high 
rate  schedules  and  profits.  And  the^  Wave 
waged  constant  fxslltlcal  warfawTon Jjsmblla 
power  projects.  f        / 

The  Government  cannot  be  RJtJted  upon 
as  an  Intruder  In  the  field  of  generation  and 
transmission.  As  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall  stated  some  months  back:  "The  fact 
that  Investor-owned  companies  must  obtain 
licenses,  permits,  and  franchises  from  govern- 
mental  agencies  Is  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
supplying  power  Is  a  governmental  respon- 
sibility and  has  been  accepted  as  such  for 
a  good  long  time." 

More  than  a  half  a  century  ago  the  Con- 
gress enacted  legislation  establishing  the 
time-honored  preference  clause  which  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  the  foundation  of 
existence  for  many  of  the  systems  repre- 
sented here  today.  Because  of  this  govern- 
mental action  dating  back  to  April  16,  1906 — 
known  as  the  Town  Sites  and  Power  De- 
velopment Act— those  of  you  in  areas  cov- 
ered by  the  Federal  power  marketing  agen- 
cies are  able  to  obtain  power  at  reasonable 
rates  for  prolonged  periods  of  time. 

You  can  plan  ahead  to  meet  the  future 
without  the  vagaries  of  sudden  contract 
cancellation  or  rate  Increases  that  might 
otherwise  hamper  your  operations. 

One  more  difference  I  want  to  tie  down  a 
bit  Is  the  term  private  enterprise"  I  am 
all  for  It,  Just  as  I  ani  for  private  profit. 
But  I  reject  the  Implication  that  enterprise 
Is  exclusively  a  private  reserve  Or  that 
public  enterprl.se  Is  suspect.  Public  enter- 
prise also  has  rights  In  public  service.  You 
people,  too.  can  be  enterprising  without  be- 
coming socialistic. 

To  be  specific,  a  field  In  which  public 
enterprise  ought  to  have  precedence  all  the 
way  from  producer  to  consumer  Is  In  our 
great  multipurpose  rlvef-  projects. 

Given  the  responsibility  for  flood  control, 
for  irrigation,  for  municipal  water  supply 
and  other  public  purposes,  ovir  Federal  and 
local  public  agencies  quite  properly  take  on 
the  burden  of  building  multipurpose  projects, 
many  of  which  also  produce  electric  power. 

Fine,  say  our  private  power  friends.  Let 
the  Government  build  the  bl^  dams  and 
canals  and  pumping  plants.  We  will  gladly 
cooperate.  Tlien  In  a  magnanimous  display 
of  enterprise,  the  private  companies  offer  to 
take  on  the  responsibility  of  building  and 
operating  the  electric  power  features. 

Is  their  objective  here  lofty  pubjlc  serv- 
ice?    Are  they  being  philanthropic? 

I  dont  have  to  tell  this  audience  that  It  Is 
the  dams  and  water  supply  structures  that 
art  the  more  costly  components  of  our  river 
basin  projects — components  which  the  peo- 
ple must  pay  for. 

But  It  Is  the  powerplants  and  the  trans- 
mission lines  which  produce  the  most  reve- 
nue. Well,  cooperation  Is  fine,  and  partner- 
ship may  be  too  If  It  Is  genuine.  But  this 
particular  brand  of  partnership  between 
Government  and  business — which  In  essence 
Is,    you    build    the    dam*,    we'll    handle    the 


power — Is  obviously  good  business  If  you  can 
get  It,   but  It  Isn't  good  government. 

On  the  Central  Valley  project  In  California, 
uith  which  I  have  been  Intimately  connected 
for  the  20  years  I  have  been  In  Congress,  we 
rejected  the  private  partnership  power  pro- 
posals. We  held  on  to  the  electric  power 
as  an  Integral  part  of  the  project. 

What  has  been  the  result?  The  result  to- 
day Is  that  the  Central  Valky  project  so  far 
has  returned  to  the  US.  'Treasury  a  net 
operating  Income  of  $106  million.  77  percent 
of  which  has  coiyie  from  electric  power— and 
low-cost  power  at  that.  Irrigation  repay- 
pient  has  accounted  for  about  20  percent; 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  sales  3  per- 
cent. Obviously.  In  western  reclamation, 
pow^r  Is  the  paying  partner. 

Especially  power  transmission  lines — more 
and  more  they  are  the  key.  In  the  tech- 
nology of  moving  electric  power  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  Interstate  trans- 
mission syst^s  have_  Just  as  much  Impact 
nationally  upon  the  conservation  and  utiliza- 
tion of  our  power,  our  water,  and  our  fuel 
resources  as  does  the  operation  of  the  elec- 
tric plants  themselves. 

New  technlqujes  make  It  possible  lo  eco- 
nomically transmit  large  quantities  of  elec- 
tric power  at  extra  high  vorfca^ges  for  dis- 
tances of  a  thousand  miles  or  m^(e.  That  is 
why  I  believe  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
should  have  the  authority,  which  It  now 
lacks,  to  regulate  Interstate  high-voltage 
lines.        » 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill  (S.  350)  to  pro- 
vide for  FPC  regulation  of  the  construction 
and  operation  of  Interstate  transmission  lines 
of  230  kllovolts  or  higher.  Senator  Burdick, 
of  North  Dakota,  is  a  cosponsor.  Congress- 
man John  Mos^l  of  California,  has  intro- 
duced an  Ideiftlcal^blll  (H.R.  2101)  In  the 
House. 

Our  bills  contain  a  provision  to  rpquire 
that  such  high -voltage  lines  be  operated  as 
common  carriers  to  th*  extent  that  capac- 
ity may  be  available.  This  legfelatlon  Is  con- 
sistent with  and  In  effect  an  extension  of  the 
Federal  regulation  recently  put  in  effect  by 
the  Deparlment  of  the  Interior  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  the 
granting  of  rli^hts-of-way  for  non-Federal 
transmission  lines. over  Federal  lands. 

I  commend  Secretary  Udall,  who  is  here 
today,  and  Secretary  Freeman  for  relnstl- 
tuting  this  sensible  ruje  which,  for  no  good 
reason,  was  rescinded  ^y  the  prior  adminis- 
tration In  1953.  ^ 

We  are  on  the  verge  In  this  country  of  a 
great  program  of  transmission  line  intercon- 
nections. A  major  Intertle  is  proposed  on 
the  west  coast  to  link  ttie  Columbia  River 
power  system  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  with 
the  Central  Valley  project  system  and  the 
Colorado  River  system  In  California. 

To  start  building  this  Intertle,  President 
Kennedy's  fiscal  1964  budget  Includes  $241,2 
million,  divided  between  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  I  soUcl^  your  support  for 
these  two  budget  Items  which  will  come 
up  In  the  regular  public  works  appropriation 
bill. 

The  essential  Issue  In  this  Intertle  pro- 
gram Is,  Which  agency  or  group  shall  control 
power  rates  and  power  utilization?  In  other 
words,  who  shall  control  the  transmission? 
Should  it  be  the  Government  or  the  private 
companies?  ^^ 

A  combination  of  foxir  private  companies 
in  the  West  has  announced  a  counterpro- 
posal to  build  a  private  west  coast  Intertle. 
They  have  selected  four  specific  public  agen- 
cies that  they  would  be  willing  to  serve,  at 
prices  and  ternis  that  are  not  disclosed. 
Their  scheme  would  exclude  all  other  public 
agencies.  Including  the  Federal  Government 
and  all  Central  Valley  project  customers 
except  one.  The  private  line  between  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Southwest  would 
not  be  a  common  carrier. 
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But  on  the  Columbia  River,  in  the  Cen- 
tral Valley,  and  on  the  Colorado  River  the 
Government  has  built  the  big  dams — mvUtl- 
purpose  dams.  The  Government  ought  also 
to  build  and  control  the  transmission  In- 
tertle between  them.  As  I  have  put  It, 
whoever  owns  the  store  ought  also  to  own 
and   control   the   cash   register. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  private  com- 
panies be  barred  from  participation.  They 
will  not  be  under  the  common  carrier  intertle 
plan  that  Is  proposed  in  the  President's 
budget.  Tliey  participate  substantially  al- 
ready In  power  service  from  Bonneville,  from 
the  Central  Valley  project,  and  from  the 
Boulder  Caxiyon  project.  They  can  con- 
tinue to  participate  when  these  great  public 
projects  are  publicly  interconnected.  Every- 
body will  benefit,  provided  the  public  Interest 
is  protected  by  Government  control  of  the 
Intertles. 

I  will  give  one  example  of  the  benefits 
of  the  west  coast  intertle.  The  people  of 
my  State  voted  a  bond  Issue  of  $1,750  million 
to  build  the  great  California  water  project. 
This  is  a  State,  not  a  Federal  project.  But 
the  deputy  director  of  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Resources  estimated  last 
December  that  a  Federal  west  coast  Intertle 
would  reduce  pumping  costs  of  the  State 
water  project  by  some  $37  million  annually. 
The  calculation  comes  from  comparing 
current  Bonneville  rates,  plus  1  mill  for 
transmlEslon,"  with  current  private  company 
rates  In  California.  Purthermore.  he  said 
such  a  reduction  In  power  costs  could  bring 
a  corresponding  reduction  In  water  costs  of 
more  than  $10  per  acre-foot  for  water  de- 
livered in  southern  California. 

These  savings  border  on  the  sensational. 
And  it  Is  Just  one  example.  Benefits  would 
floi;^  both  ways  on  the  west  coast  Intertle 
because  of  the  complementary  hydrology  of 
the  Columbia  River  and  the  shorter  Cali- 
fornia rivers..  The  benefits  are  worth  fight- 
ing for.  They  can  come  out  of  the  intertle 
cash  regl-stcr.  They  represent  another  com- 
pelling reason  why  you  and  I  should  support 
the  administration's  public  Intertle  plan  as 
agalns-t  the  various  private  proposals  which 
seek  transmission  control — cash  register  con- 
trol. 

We  need  men  of  courage  and  vision  to 
cope  with  the  demanding  challenges  that  He 
ahead  in  this  nuclear  age.  The  American 
Public  Power  Association  Is  fortunate  to  have 
the  leadership  of  men  who  have  tolled  tire- 
lessly for  these  things  in  which  you  and  I 
believe.  The  essential  requirement— the 
kej-note,  as  I  said  In  the  beginning— is  our 
faithful  dedication  to  public  service. 


FEED  3RAINS  BILL  WILL  SERVE  THE 
NATION  AS  WELL  AS  FARMERS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
freedom  to  plan  for  profitable  harvests 
is  a  feature  of  this  feed  grain  program, 
and  helps  explain  the  widespread  sup- 
port for  it  in  Texas.  Freedom  to  plant 
the  best  adapted  grain,  the  grain  most 
in  demand,  the  griain  of  the  farmer's 
personal  choice  is  provided.  The  possi- 
bility of  making  a  greater  profit,  the 
opportunity  to  participate  with  others 
in  adjusting  our  grain  supplies  to  mar- 
ket needs  are,  in  this  feed  grain  pro- 
gram, the  only  elements  of  compulsion. 

For  this  is  truly  a  voluntary  program. 
No  feed  grain  producer  has  to  come  Into 
the  program.  If  a  farmer  desires  to  con- 
'  tinue,  or.  to  begin  to  plant  com,  grain 
sorphum,  barley,  oats,  and  rye  from  fence 
to  fence  in  his  fields  he  is  free  to  do  so. 
He  will  not  be  penalized. 

But  if  he  chooses  to  take  part,  and  to 
continue  the  good  work  begun  in  1961 


and  1962,  and  continuing  this  year,  he 
may  do  so  with  the  assurance  of  3  years 
of  successful  operation  of  similar 
programs. 

The  man  who  grows  both  wheat  and 
feed  grains  will  find  the  1964  wheat  pro- 
grams and  the  1964  voluntary  feed  grain 
program  afford  him  the  new  flexibility 
he  has  long  desired  in  working  with 
other  farmers  to  successfully  meet  mar- 
ket needs  and  opportunities.  The  sub- 
stitution clause  of  the  wheat  program, 
which  provides  that  acreages  of  grain 
may  be  freely  interchanged  will  be  in 
effect  for  the  farmeuj  who  chooses  to 
take  part  in  both  programs. 

Wheat  may  be  grown  on  feed  grain 
acreage  that  is  not  diverted.  Or  feed 
Brain  may  be  grown  on  the  wheat  allot- 
ment. This  is  a  practical  measure.  It 
has  been  requested  by  farmers  them- 
selves. It  can  work  to  their  advantage  by 
making  it  possible  to  grow  the  best 
adapted  grain,  or  the  grain  for  which 
there  is  the  greatest  need  in  a  particular 
area.  I  believe  many  farmers  will  see 
the  merit  of  this  provision,  which  will 
result  from  providing  practical  programs 
farmers  can  understand. 

This  feed  grain  bill  should  be  passed 
prior  to  the  May  21  wheat  referendum 
vote  so  the  farmers  will  be  assured  of 
a  wider  range  of  planting  choice  for  next 
year.  A  yes  vote  in  the  wheat  referen- 
dum would  mean  approximately  $42  mil- 
lion more  income  to  Texas  farmers  next 
year. 

It  is  important  that  we  realize,  how- 
ever, that  this  interchange  of  wheat  for 
feed  grain  acreage,  or  feed  grain  acreage 
for  Wheatland,  will  not  bring  about  an„ 
imbalance  in  grain  production.  Which- 
ever grain  is  chosen  for  planting  and 
harvest  will  be  grain  produced  in  place 
of,  not  in  addition  to,  grain  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  produced.  Total 
grain  production— with  diversion  of  land 
through  both  programs — will  not  be  in- 
creased. Supplies  in  the  Governments 
hands  can  continue  to  be  reduced  in  an 
orderly  manner  to  a  level  we  can  expect 
to  meet  the  needs  of  any  emergency. 

Grain  sorghum  producers  in  various 
parts  of  Texas  are  concerned  that  this 
Important  legislation  be  passed  and  be- 
come a  public  law.  I  have  heard  from 
all  quarters  regarding  the  1961  and  1962 
feed-grain  programs,  and  there  is  over- 
whelming support  for  extension  of  the 
program. 

Grain  sorghum,  of  the  highest  qualitv. 
i«  the  principal  feed  grain  growTi  iri 
Texas  and  I  would,  therefore,  like  to 
point  out  a  few  factors  in  relation  to  tfiat 
important  crop.  The  price  support  for 
grain  sorghum  in  1962  was  $1.93  per  hun- 
dredweight. That  support  price  went  to 
$2  in  1963.  The  support  price  of  corn 
is  up  to  SI. 25  per  bushel  in  1963.  14  cents 
higher  than  in  1960.  Since  1960  feed 
grain  in  Government  storage  have  been 
reduced  28  percent,  with  a  consequent 
savings  in  insurance  and  storage  charges. 
The  1961  feed-grain  program  alone  re- 
duced corn  in  Government  storage  by 
368  million  bushels.  The  1962  program 
continued  this  reduction  by  340  million 
bushels  and  preliminary  reports  and 
estimates  indicate  that  feed  grain  stocks 
will  be  further  cut  by  the  1963  feed-grain 
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program.  It  is  almost  redundant  to 
point  out  to  this  great  body  that  reduc- 
tion of  Commodity  Credit  stocks  have 
cut  the  cost  of  shipping  and  handling  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Agricultural  income  in  Texas  is  ap- 
proximately $2 '-2  billion  a  year.  More 
than  one-third  of  our  people  in  Texas 
earn  their  living  in  agriculture  and  re- 
lated industries  directly  dependent  on 
agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  the  feed  grain  prob- 
lem can  be  reduced  to  a  fairly  simple 
statement — the  need  for  bringing  sup- 
ply into  balance  with  the  demand. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  five  impor- 
tant objectives  of  the  legislation  now 
pending : 

First.  To  increase  farm  income  and  re- 
duce Government  stocks. 

Second.  To  assure  consumers  of  con- 
tinued fair  and  stable  prices  for  meat, 
poultry,  dairy,  and  cereal  products. 

Third.  To  afford  producers  the  means 
of  growing  needed  quantities  of  feed 
grains  without  risk  of  overproduction 
which  in  itself  depresses  prices  to  farm- 
ers and  increases  storage  costs  to  the 
taxpayers. 

Fourth.  To  further  reduce  current  feed 
grain  stocks  to  the  level  of  an  adequate 
safety  reserve. 

Fifth.  To  strengthen  the  historic  na- 
tional objective  of  a  strong  system  of 
owner-operated  family  farms. 

In  Texas,  as  in  many  other  areas  of 
this  great  United  States,  farm  income  is 
far  too  low.  To  that  end,  I  should  like 
to  quote  you  a  statement  from  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  meeting  of  an  old  and 
respected  farm  organization  that  orig- 
inated at  Point  Texas,  in  1902,  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union : 

Farmers  everywhere  should  Join  forces  thla 
year  to  work  with  responsible  farm  organiza- 
tions and  farmers'  friends  In  Congress  and 
the  administration  to  Insure  a  prosperous 
and  stable  agricultural  and  national  econ- 
omy. 


REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO 
U.S.  NAVAL  ACADEMY 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  had 
the  honor  of  serving  on  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  for 
1963.  Our  final  report  has  now  been 
submitted  to  the  President.  Because  of 
the  general  interest  inthis  subject  in 
Congress,  I  ask  unanimote  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  this  report  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RKPorr   or  thk    Boaiuj   or    V'lsrroiis    to   thk 
U.3.   Naval   Academt    1963 

THE     BOARD     or     VISITORS     TO     THK     US       NAVAL 
ACADKMT.     I  96  J.  APPOINTED  Bt  THl  PBESIDKNT 

Mr.  Thomas  J  Deegan,  Jr.,  chairman, 
Thomas  J  Dcegan  Co  ,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY. 
( term  expires  December  30,  1966) . 
»  Mr.  David  J.  McDonald,  president,  tJnlted 
Steel  Workers  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
(term  expires  December  30.  19«3) . 

Dr  Bdgar  P  Shannon,  Jr  .  president.  Uni- 
versity of  Vln?lnla.  CharlottesvlUe.  Va.  (term 
expires  December  30.  1964) 

Mr.  Stanley  M.  Stalford.  chairman  of  the 
board.  Fidelity  Bank.  Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 
(term  expires  December  30,  1965). 


Mr.  Guy  Stlllman,  consulting  engineer. 
Phoenix,  Ariz,  (term  expires  December  3C. 
1963). 

Mr  William  H.  Vanderbilt.  real  estate  de- 
velopment, former  Governor  of  Rhode  Island. 
Chestnut  Hill.  Mass.  iterm  CMlres  December 
30,1964).  ^iv 

APPOrNTED    BY    THK    VICK    PRK«DBNT 

Senator  E    I.    Baktlett.  of  Alaska. 
Senator  J.  Glenn  Bcall.  of  Maryland. 
Senator  A.  Waxis  Robebtson.  of  Virginia. 

APPOINTED  BT  THK  SPEAKER  OP  THK  HOUSK 

Representative  Danikl  J.  Flood.  11th  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania. 

Representative  Elizabeth  Kke.  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  West  Virginia. 

Representative  William  E  Minshall.  23d 
District  of  Ohio. 

Representative  K.  W.  Stinson.  Seventh 
District  of  Washington. 

KX  OmCIO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BO.\RD  * 

Senator  Clifford  P.  Case,   of  New  Jersey. 
Representative  Ons  G.  Pike.  First  District 
of  New  York  ' 

RKPORT 

Annapolis.   Md.. 

March   15.    1963. 
The  PRESiDtNT  or  the  United  States. 

Sir:  The  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  convened  at  Annapolis  on  Monday, 
March  11.  1963,  and  continued  its  delibera- 
tions until  Friday.  March  15.  Mr.  William  H. 
Vanderbilt  was  elected  Chairman  and  Comdr. 
Richard  T  Lyons.  Secretary;  Lt.  Comdr.  Paul 
D.  Lawler  and  Dr.  W.  S.  Shields  served  as 
Assistant  Secretaries. 

The  Board  organized  Into  two  committees: 
one  on  curriculum,  academic  procedures,  fac- 
ulty, and  admissions;  and  the  other  on 
morale,  discipline,  fiscal  affairs,  and  physical 
plant. 

Committee  on  Curriculum.  Academic  Pro- 
cedures, Faculty,  and  Admissions:  Senator 
Clifford  P  Case,  Representative  Otis  G  Pike, 
Dr   Edgar  F   Shannon.  Jr.,  Mr.  Guy  Stlllman. 

Committee  on  Morale,  Discipline.  Fiscal 
Affairs,  and  Physical  Plant:  Representative 
Elizabeth  Kee,  Representative  K.  W.  Stin- 
son, Mr    William   H.  Vanderbilt. 

The  Board  voted  that  the  1964  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  would  be  held  during 
the  period  of  March  5  through  8. 

We  concur  most  heartily  with  President 
Kennedy  that  funds  spent  for  the  education 
of  our  youth  are  our  country's  best  Invest- 
ment In  the  future  This  certainly  pertains 
to  the  US.  Naval  Academy.  It  Is  with  thla 
In  mind  that  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
US.  Naval  Academy  submits  the  following 
report. 

Curriculum 

The  Biiard  of  Visitors  has  been  favorably 
impressed  by  the  progress  made  under  the 
revised  curriculum  established  4  years  ago 
as  a  result  of  the  study  conducted  by  the 
Naval  Academy  faculty  and  leading  American 
educators.  The  cl.ass  graduating  this  June 
Is  the  first  to  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 
new  program  during  Its  entire  4  years  at  the 
Academy  We  have  found  wholehearted 
approval  on  the  part  of  both  faculty  and 
midshipmen.  The  entire  admlrUstratlon  and 
faculty,  both  officer  and  civilian,  have  Joined 
in  making  the  substantial  changes  in  edu- 
cational philosophy  and  physical  plant  which 
were  required.  We  believe  that  the  new 
curriculum  is  providing  the  graduates  of  the 
Naval  Academy  with  a  broader  educational 
base  and  at  the  same  time  more  effectively 
preparing  them  to  meet  the  consUntly 
changing  needs  of  the  future  in  technology 


'  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  their  desig- 
nees, are,  by  law.  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Board. 


and  science  as  well  as  weaponry  and  opera- 
tions. 

The  validation  program,  coupled  with  the 
large  number  of  elective  courses  now  avail- 
able,  allows  each  midshipman  to  advance  at 
a  rate  commenfurate  with  his  educational 
capacity  and  also  to  acquire  additional 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  his  special  interest. 
Faculty 
The  Navy  Itself  Is  a  continuing  educational 
process,  the  foundation  of  which  is  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy.  Therefore,  officers  who  are 
encouraged  to  take  further  education  are  not 
only  an  asset  to  the  Academy  as  instructors. 
but  are  a  distinct  asset  to  the  service  as  a 
whole. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  Is  gratified  at  the 
emphasis  that  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Naval  Academy  Is  placing  upon  strengthen- 
ing the  qualifications  of  the  faculty.  The 
quality  of  the  faculty,  both  officer  and  ci- 
vilian, determines  the  total  educational 
quality  of  the  Naval  Academy  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Academy  In  accomplishing  its 
mission.  The  Naval  Academy  requires  a 
highly  trained  faculty  uniquely  dedicated  to 
developing  and  Inspiring  young  men  to  be- 
come outstanding  career  officers  In  the  naval 
service. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  applauds  the  steps 
that  already  have  be^n  taken  to  enlarge  the 
number  of  officers  with  graduate  training 
and  degrees  assigned  to  the  faculty  begin- 
ning in  June  1963.  It  urges  Increased  as^ 
slgnment  of  officers  with  a  minimum  of  i 
masters  degree  in  addition  to  the  basic 
baccalaureate  degree  and  continued  prog- 
ress toward  a  higher  probortlon  of  officers 
on  the  faculty  holding  a  doCtors  degree.  In 
assigning  officers  with  high  academic  quali- 
fications to  the  faculty,  great  care  should  be 
given  to  selecting  those  officers  with  demon- 
strated teaching  ability  and  outstanding 
qualities  of  personality  and  leadership. 
Further,  the  Board  strongly  '"recommends 
that  the.  Department  of  the  Navy  attach 
great  Importance  to  duty  on  the  faculty  of 
the  Naval  Academy  In  an  officer's  career  and 
In  his  prospects  for  advancement  In  the 
naval   service. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  heartily  endorses 
the  proposal  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Naval  Academy  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Naval  Academy  education  program  to  pro- 
vide a  continuing  supply  of  outstanding 
naval  officers  with  graduate  training  at  least 
to  the  master's  level  In  the  disciplines 
taught  at  the  Naval  Academy.  This  pro- 
gram should  provide  adequately  for  grad- 
uate training  and  advanced  degrees  not  only 
In  the  sciences,  mathematics,  and  engineer- 
ing, but  also  In  the  social  sciences,  lan- 
guages, and  the  humanities 

Since  the  Board  notes  with  approval  the 
progress  made  with  instituting  the  new  cur- 
riculum, the  validation  program,  and  the  ex- 
panded number  of  electlves.  it,  therefore, 
urgently  supports  the  request  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Naval  Academy  for  80  addi- 
tional civilian  faculty  members  as  a  mini- 
mum. Further  additions  may  b«  necessary 
In  order  to  maintain  an  adequate  plan  of 
leave  of  absence  or  sabbatical  leave. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  bellevp.s  that  main- 
taining and  recruiting  able  and  distinguished 
civilian  members  of  the  faculty  in  the  face 
of  increasing  competition  from  government, 
industry,  and  other  academic  Institutions 
win  require  Increasing  attention  and  effort. 
The  Board  believes  that  a  civilian  educator 
of  national  stature  should  be  appointed 
academic  dean  Such  an  appointment  would 
be  especially  Important  In  the  effort  to  main- 
tain and  augment  an  out^standlng  faculty. 
The  establishment  of  the  new  civilian  salary 
scale  with  payment.s  made  during  10  months 
Instead  of  12  has  been  of  utmost  importance 
to  the  callt>er  of  the  civilian  faculty,  but  the 
Board  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  further 
Increases  in  the  salary  schedule  If  the  Naval 


Academy  Is  to  remain  In  a  position  com- 
petitive with  other  leading  academic 
institutions. 

We  believe  also  ylhat  there  should  be  con- 
tinuing review  of  the  retirement  and  other 
fringe  benefits.  Consideration  should  per- 
haps be  given  to  the  possibility  of  an  optional 
participation  In  the  TIAA-CREF  program  for 
persons  Joining  the  faculty  who  have  been 
on  this  program  In  another  institution. 

Members  of  the  civilian  faculty  should  be 
allowed  the  prlvUeee  of  the  midshipmen's 
store  fur  the  purpose  of  buying  books.  This 
would  be  In  keeping  with  normal  college  and 
university  practice.  The  Board  recommends 
thnt  appropriate  administrative  action  be 
taken  or.  If  necessary,  that  special  legislation 
be  sought  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  hours  In  the  teaching  load.  Much 
more  clerical  help  Is  essential  for  the  faculty 
to  carry  out  their  teaching  duties  effectively 
and  without  dire  waste  of  their  capabilities. 
Such  help  Is  also  an  important  factor  In  the 
morale  of  the  entire  faculty,  both  officer  and 
civilian. 

Opportunities  for  postdoctorate  as  well 
as  predoctorai  research  are  essential  to 
maintaining  the  vl^llty  and  the  quality  of 
the  faculty.  The  faculty  should  be  encour- 
aged to  engage  In  research;  and  adequate 
space,  facilities,  and  funds  should  be  planned 
for  and  provided  at  the  Academy  for  this 
purpose. 

Appropriate  procedures  must  be  Instituted 
permitting  members  of  the  faculty  to  receive 
compensation  for  time  spent  on  research  un- 
der contracts  and  grants. 

Intcrservice  transfers  upon  graduation 
The    members    of    the    Board    of    Visitors 
have    been    increasingly    Impressed    during 
their  stay  at  the  Academy  with  the  validity 
of  the  position  taken  by  Admiral  Klrkpatrick 
and  other   officers   running   the   Brigade   of 
Midshipmen   regarding   the   question   of   in- 
terservlce  transfers   upon   graduation.     The 
Naval  Academy  pro\  Idcs  its  midshipmen  with 
a  sufficiently  well-rounded  education  so  that 
they  may.  without  scholastic  loss  or  loss  In 
their  military  careers,  transfer  upon  gradu- 
ation to  either  the  Army  or  the  Air  Force. 
The  law  permits  th«n  to  do  this.     We  feel, 
however,  that  this  law,  which  had  Its  roots' 
in   the  need    to   require   some   graduates   of 
both  West  Point  and  Annapolis  to  transfer  to 
the  Air  Force  In  the  days  when  there  was  no 
Air  Force  Academy,   Is   no   longer  necessary 
and   Is.    In   fact,   a    handicap   to   the   proper 
achievement    of    the    basic    mission    of    the 
Naval  Academy.     The  basic  mission  of  the 
Naval  Academy  is  to  produce  career  officers 
for   the    U.S.    Navy    and    the    Marine    Corps. 
When  the  Naval  Academy  sees  80  of  Its  grad- 
uates    and  some  of  its  top  graduates — elect- 
ing to  transfer  to  other  services.  It  naturally 
feels  that  the  time  and  effort  which  it  has 
spent  In  trying  to  motivate  these  young  men 
toward  a  naval  career  has  been  to  a  large  ex- 
tent  wasted   time   and   wasted   effort.     The 
Initial  years  oi  the  young  naval  officer,  after 
graduation  from  the  Academy,  are  frequently 
more  onerous  than  those  of  the  graduates  of 
the  other  academies.     They  are  required  to 
spend    long    periods    of    time    at    sea,    away 
from    home    and    from    their    families    or 
fiances.     Neither  has  the  Navy  made  avail- 
able postgraduate  work  on  as  immediate  a 
basis  as  has  the  Air  Force  or  the  Army,  be- 
cause the  Navy  wants  Us  officers  to  continue 
their  education  at  sea. 

We  support  the  Navy  both  In  Its  goal  and 
in  Its  reasoning  on  this  matter.  While  we 
approve  the  postponement  of  postgraduate 
work  in  favor  of  an  appropriate  period  of 
sea  duty  and  training,  we  strongly  urge  upon 
the  Navy  that  opportunities  for  graduate 
work  equal  to  those  offered  by  the  other 
services  be  made  available  to  Its  officers  as 
early  as  possible.  We  also  recognize  the 
dangers  both  to  morale  and  discipline  which 
arise  from  the  opportunity  awarded  a  mid- 
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shlpman  who  perhaps  may  not  have  ex- 
pended hU  best  effort  at  the  Naval  Academy 
to  start  ¥rlth  a  clean  slate  In  another  serv- 
ice. 

The  Naval  Academy  has  an  excellent  In- 
doctrination program  In  which  the  upper- 
classmen  are  personally  responsible  for  the 
Indoctrination  of  one  or  more  plebes.  The 
Impact  upon  the  lowerclassmen  when  they 
And  that  the  Individual  who  has  indoctri- 
nated them  Into  a  naval  career  Is  himself 
electing  upon  graduation  to  pursue  some 
other  career  is  obvious.  We  believe,  with 
the  staff  of  the  Naval  Academy,  that_the 
privilege  of  transferring  from  th^.iMua£ser\'^ 
ice  to  other  services  upon  mtduatioi  from' 
the  Naval  Academy  should  be  eliminated 
either  by  agreement  wiffiln  the  executive 
department  or,  if  necessary,  by  legislation. 
Modernization  and  construction  program 
The  Board  concurs  with  the  report  of  the 
Special  Advisory  Commission  (appointed  by 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  June  10.  1961. 
and  composed  of  outstanding  educators,  en- 
gineers, and  businessmen)  and  strongly  en- 
dorses the  recommendations  of  the  1961 
Board  of  Visitors.  We  reiterate  the  state- 
ment of  that  Board  that  "we  consider  that 
the  need  for  the  science  building  and  the 
enlisted  barracks  is  acute  and  urge  imme- 
diate action  on  these  Items." 

We  furf  :-r  believe  It  Is  e.-^sentlal  that  the 
overall  program  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission be  implemented  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time  so  that  the  entire  construction  and 
rehabilitation  Direct  can  be  conducted  In 
an  orderly  nymner  looking  toward  comple- 
tion In  1967./  (See  Secretary  of  Defense  pro- 
gram Chang*  decision  of  November  24,  1962- 
program  cjfiange  7-04-10-01-2-1  Naval 
Academy.) 

Fiscal  year  1964:  Rehabilitate  wings  1  and 
2.  Bancroft  Hall  (fourth  and  final  Incre- 
ment); acquire  Naval  Academy  Athletic  As- 
sociation land  (17.3  acres);  construct  new 
science  building. 

Fiscal  year  1965:  Replace  central  heating 
plant;  convert  Dahlgren  Hall  to  weapons 
building;  rehabilitate  and  expand  utlhtles 
systems  (first  Increment);  construct  laundry 
and  dryclcaning  plant;  construct  public 
W'jarks  shopw. 

\  Fiscal  yeiu-  1966:  Construct  auditorium 
44,000  seats);  modernize  academic  facilities- 
i-ehabllltate  and  expand  utilities  systems 
(second  Increment). 

Fiscal  year  1967:  Modernize  library;  mod- 
ernize administrative  and  support  facilities- 
relocate  Dorsey  Creek  Bridge  to  straighten 
road. 

We  have  found  existing  conditions  in  many 
of  the  classrooms  and  faculty  offices  to  be 
far  below  mlnlmiun  standards  In  any  first- 
class  educational  Institution.  We  believe 
that  the  faculty  and  staff  of  the  Academy 
have  done  an  amazing  Job  in  carrying  on 
their  work  In  areas  originally  designed  lor 
use  by  approximately  800  midshipmen 
whereas  today  the  brigade  consists  of  nearly 
4.000.  Most  faculty  members,  whether  officer 
or  civilian,  are  crowded  Into  large  rooms 
desks  back  to  back,  with  absolutely  no  fa- 
cilities for  private  study  or  consultation  with 
students.  We  believe  that  this  Is  a  most 
pressing  problem  and  of  vital  Importance 
to  the  educational  process  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy. This  problem  can  best  be  corrected 
by  the  construction  of  the  new  science  build- 
ing. 

We  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  reduced  the  ap- 
proved planning  figure  for  construction  of 
the  science  building  from  the  estimated  cost 
by  $2  million  though  the  Department  has 
retained  the  original  square  footage.  The 
total  floorspace  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission is  essential  and  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  There  is 
serious  question  whether  with  rising  costs 
such  a  building  can  be  constructed  for  ap- 
proximately $33  per  square  foot  as  compared 


with   the   approximate   $43   per  square   foct 
estimated  by  the  Commission. 

Maintenance 
We  confirm  the  statements  contained  In 
the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  In  1960 
and  1961  tliat  over  the  years  sufficient  per- 
sonnel and  funds  have  not  been  provided  to 
maintain  the  Naval  Academy  plant  on  a 
sound  basis.  While  the  Congress  appropri- 
ated an  additional  $1.4  million  In  1961  for 
deferred  maintenance  projects,  there  now 
exisu  a  backlog  of  $3  5  million  In  deferred 
maintenance.  We  also  confirm  the  findings 
of  the  two  previous  Boards  that  the  Academy 
-  facilities  are  deteriorating  and  In  spite  of 
the  heroic  efforts  of  the  administration  to 
make  do  with  seriously  inadequate  funds  and 
personnel,  the  deterioration  is  now  obvious 
The  Naval  Academy  appears  unfavorably  by 
comparison  with  other  service  academies. 
We  cannot  urge  too  strongly  the  Immediate 
appropriation  of  tlie  necessary  funds  to  over- 
come this  backlog  and  to  provide  an  adequate 
annual  maintenance  budget. 

Midshipmen's  financial  status 
The  Board  concurs  In  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Board  of  1961  on  thfe  proposal  of 
a  pay  Increase  to  midshipmen  to  relieve  their 
financial  distress  and  furUier  recommends 
that,  due  to  differences  In  the  law  relating 
to  the  various  military  academies,  an  allow- 
ance of  $250  a  year  be"  paid  midshipmen  for 
educational  and  required  expenses  at  the 
Naval  Academy  which  are  not  otherwise  ab- 
forbcd  by  appropriated  funds.  This  would 
equalize  the  midshipmen's  financial  position 
with  cadets  at  the  Military  Academy.  The 
Board  recommends  a  uniform  allowance  for 
midshipmen  upon  graduation  of  at  least  the 
same  adequate  amount  presently  allowed 
Reserve  ofBcers. 

The  Board  takes  exception  to  the  directive 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  reducing  the 
ration  allowance  to  the  service  academies, 
and  In  particular  the  Naval  Academy  from 
$1.3S^  to  $1.20  a  day.  The  Board  feels  that, 
with  the  emphasis  on  physical  fitness,  ath- 
letic;, and  the  rigorous  schedules  required  of 
a  midshipman,  the  ration  allowance  should 
be  at  least  15  percent  more  than  the  mini- 
mum for  the  service  academies  contained  in 
the  directive. 

Age  at  admission 
We  concur  In  the  recommendation  of  the 
previous  Board  that  the  upper  admission  age 
limit  for  midshipmen  entering  the  Academy 
be  reduced  by  1  year.  The  high  attrition 
rate  of  46  percent  among  the  21-year-old  can- 
didates continues,  and  we  believe  that  can- 
didates should  be  accepted  only  if  they  have 
not  reached  their  21st  birthday  by  July  1  of 
the  year  of  admission. 

Personal  leadership 

We  believe  that  Adm.  C.  C.  Klrkpatrick  is 
performing  outstanding  service  In  his 
capacity  as  Superintendent  and  that  he  and 
his  most  efficient  staff  have  Introduced  prac- 
tices that  have  brought  about  a  closer  rela- 
tionship with  the  midshipmen  which  is  hav- 
ing far-reaching  beneficial  effects  on  the 
morale  and  attitude  of  the  entire  Brigade 
of  Midshipmen.  Both  the  Admiral  and  his 
staff  are  to  be  highly  commended  for  these 
Innovations  and  activities. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  commends  the 
chaplain  for  his  program  of  training  mid- 
shipmen for  religious  lay  leadership.  The 
Board  feels  that  this  Is  an  Important  aspect 
In  the  training  of  the  midshipmen.  The 
qualifications  gained  by  the  midshipmen  in 
conducting  religious  services  here  at  the 
Academy  should  carry  over  to  those  ships 
and  stations  wherein  no  chaplain  is  assigned. 

Report  on  midshipmen 
We  were  much  impressed  by  the  character, 
Intelligence,  and  interest  of  the  midshipmen 
with  whom  we  talked.  'Wliile  military 
formations  are  an  Important  part  of  their 
daily    life   at    the   Academy,    their   thinking 
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la  cartalnly  not  reglment«d.  They  are  In- 
terested In  and  thinking  about  a  large  num- 
ber of  subject*,  both  within  and  without 
the  Navy,  and  express  a  great  variety  of 
Ideas  and  opinions.  One  may  agree  or  not 
with  their  opinions  but  we  feel  that  the  fact 
that  they  are  keenly  Interested,  are  think- 
ing Independently  and  are  willing  to  ex- 
press themselves  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
and  encouragement. 

Summer  cr-uise  program 

The  1963  summer  cruise  program  consists 
of  ocean  cruises  for  the  flrst  and  third-class 
midshipmen.  The  majority  of  flrst-class 
midshipmen  will  Join  deployed  fleet  units  of 
the  Atlantic.  Paclflc.  and  Mediterranean 
fleets.  A  number  of  first  classmen  will  sail 
in  the  US.  Coast  Guard  training  ship  Eagle 
or  participate  In  one  of  the  20  foreign  ex- 
change cruises  with  Latin  American  and 
NATO  navies.  Thlrd-claas  midshipmen  and 
a  minimum  number  of  first  classmen  will 
cruise  In  the  midshipmen's  practice  squad- 
ron In  the  Atlantic  for  5  weeks  and  visit 
United    States    and    Canadian    ports 

The  Board  of  Visitors  feels  that  the  above 
program  Is  not  only  Justified  but  deserves 
to  be  expanded  In  view  of  the  obvious  effect 
which  cruises  have  upon  motivating  the 
midshipmen  themselves  toward  a  lifelong 
naval  career  In  speaking  to  the  midshipmen 
out  of  the  presence  of  any  officers,  we  were 
Impressed  by  the  statement  that  many  of 
them  arrive  here  motivated  only  toward  be- 
ing midshipmen  at  the  Naval  Academy  but 
not  motivated  toward  a  naval  career. 

We  were  further  Impressed  by  statements 
from  the  same  source  that  nothing  during 
their  4  years  at  the  Naval  Academy  contrib- 
uted more  toward  a  genuine  deflre  to  make 
a  career  out  of  the  Navy  then  actually  sail- 
ing with  the  Navy  on  the  summer  cruises. 
Keeping  in  mind  the  essential  mission  of 
the  Naval  Academy.  It  seems  to  us  that  every 
effort  should  be  utilized  to  expand  this  pro- 
gram which  truly  gives  these  midshipmen 
the  feel  of  the  sea  and  the  desire  to  make 
It   their    lifelong   occupation.  ' 

We  express  our  appreciation  to  Admiral 
Klrkpatrlck.  the  Superintendent;  Captain 
Mlnter.  the  Commandant;  Captain  McNltt. 
the  Academic  aide;  their  staffs  and  the  facul- 
ty members,  both  officer  and  civilian,  for 
their  many  courtesies  and  excellent  coopera- 
tion. We  extend  our  special  thanks  to  Cmdr. 
Richard  T  Lyons.  Lt.  Comdr.  Paul  D.  Lawler. 
and  Dr.  W.  S.  Shields  for  their  Invaluable 
help. 

William  H  Vanderbllt,  Guy  Stlllman. 
Elizabeth  Kef^,,  Bill  Stlnson.  Clifford 
P.  Case,  Otis  O  Pike.  Edgar  P.  Shan- 
non, Jr  ,  R.  T.  Lyons.  Commander. 
U.S.  Navy,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Visitors. 


St.\txment   to   thk   Bo.\bd   of  Visitors  Sttb- 
mittkd    bt    thi    supkrintkndtnt    of    thk 
US.  Naval  Academt.  Mabch  11,  1963 
Gentlemen,  it  Is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure 
to  welcome  you  to  the  US    Naval  Academy. 
We  look  forward  to  these  next  several  days 
as   an   opportunity   to  discuss   with   you   the 
program  of  the  Naval  Academy  and  to  gain 
the  benefit  of  your  experience  and  Judgment. 
Although  many  changes  have  been   made 
over  the  years  In  the  physical  plant,  in  the 
size  of  the  brigade.  In  the  faculty,  and  In  the 
curriculum,  the  Naval  Academy's  central  pur- 
pose  has  remained  constant.     Our  business 
Is    to    produce   career   officers   for    the   naval 
service. 

Life  at  the  Naval  Academy  provides  many 
things  to  accomplish  this  purpose  The  mid- 
shipmen are  given  a  sound  undergraduate 
education  for  which  the  bachelor  of  science 
degree  Is  awarded  upon  graduation  They 
are  taught  and  given  experience  In  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  naval  leadership  and  In  pro- 
fessional naval  studies.  They  learn  a  way 
of  life,  of  comradeship  and  loyalty  and  fun 


and  (ulventure.  They  develop  physical  stam- 
ina and  competitive  spirit.  They  learn  how 
to  get  along  with  one  another  and  to  earn 
respect,  and  they  develop  a  sense  of  duty. 
Their  desire  for  a  naval  career  results  from 
a  complex  of  influences,  not  the  least  ot 
which  Is  the  central  purpose  of  the  Naval 
Academy  which  pervades  every  aspect  of  our 
program. 

Our  country  counts  upon  the  officers  who 
ci.)mmand  our  ships,  planes,  and  fleets  to  de- 
fend It  against  foreign  aggression.  It  counts 
upon  their  devotion  to  duty,  their  Integrity. 
and  their  abiding  sense  of  responsibility. 
Within  the  brigade,  the  commandant  of  mid- 
shipmen, assisted  by  his  officers  of  the  execu- 
tive department,  conducts  a  carefully  de- 
signed program  specifically  aimed  at  the 
development  of  these  attributes 

Prom  the  moment  a  young  man  enters  the 
.\c;vlemy  he  Is  given  aeflnlte  tasks  for  which 
he  Is  held  accountable.  As  he  progresses 
through  the  4  years,  he  advances  from  Indl- 
vldu.^1  responsibilities  to  group  responsibili- 
ties In  command  situations,  culminating  In 
the  actual  administration  of  the  brlg.ide  dur- 
ing his  final  year.  He  experiences  the  Im- 
portance In  a  military  organl2:atlon  of  con- 
sistently carrying  out  assigned  duties  with 
completeness  and  dispatch.  The  honor  con- 
cept of  the  brigade  Is  a  vital  and  Integral 
port  of  his  dally  life.  He  learns  what  high 
standards  of  moral  Integrity  are  expected  in 
the  naval  service  He  discusses.  Uvea  by.  and 
administers  the  honor  concept  so  that  It  be- 
comes a  part  of  him,  a  determinant  of  his 
thoughts  and  actions  Midshipmen  who  fall 
to  live  up  to  these  standards  are  Judged  by 
their  class  and  brigade  honor  committees 
Serious  offenses  result  in  recommendation  by 
the  Superintendent  for  discharge  from  the 
Naval  Academy  and  the  naval  service.  The 
character  building  and  screening  process  of 
the  Academy  Is  one  of  Its  moet  Important 
functions  In  providing  a  continuing  source  of 
dependable  career  officers. 

ADMISSIONS 

The  young  men  who  enter  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy are  an  outstanding  group.  They  repre- 
sent every  State  In  the  Union.  They  are  In 
excellent  physical  condition  and  they  are 
enthusiastic  They  bring  with  them  a  splen- 
did record  of  scholastic  honors,  clnss  offices, 
extracurricular  activities,  athletics,  and 
highly  favorable  recommendations  by  their 
principals,  teachers,  and  others  who  have 
known  them  In  their  high  school  years. 

Of  the  6.219  nominated  for  the  class  of 
1966,  we  admitted  1.307.  The  scores  which 
they  made  on  the  college  board  tests  com- 
pare very  favorably  with  scores  made  by 
other  college  candidates.  The  average  scores 
of  the  class  of  1968  were  586  and  655  on  the 
verbal  and  mathematical  sections  of  the 
scholastic  aptitude  test  and  594  and  661  on 
the  English  and  niathematlcs  achievement 
tests.  Nlnety-slx  percent  had  completed  a 
course  In  physics.  97  percent  In  chemistry,  97 
percent  In  trigonometry,  and  92  percent  had 
completed  at  least  2  years  of  a  modern  or 
ancient  foreign  language.  Approxtm.itely  90 
percent  st->od  In  the  top  half  of  their  high 
school  class,  with  68  percent  being  In  the 
top  quarter. 

This  summer  the  Naval  Academy  partici- 
pated for  the  first  time  In  the  scholastic 
screening  of  candidates  for  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy Preparatory  School.  This  step  should 
pay  dividends  In  the  future  In  providing 
better  qualified  candidates  from  the  fieet 
for  the  Academy.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel also  reduced  the  upper  age  limit 
by  1  year  for  Naval  Academy  candidates 
ordered  to  the  Preparatory  School.  We 
should  like  to  see  the  maximum  age  at  ad- 
mission reduced  for  all  candidates,  but  so 
far  the  other  services  have  preferred  to 
hold  to  the  existing  age  limits.  Under  pres- 
ent law  a  candidate  must  have  reached  his 
17th    birthday    and    must    not    have    passed 


his  22d  birthday  on  1  July  of  the  year  of 
admission  Our  experience  over  a  long 
period  of  years  has  been  that  attrition  at 
the  Naval  Academy  Is  considerably  higher 
among  the  older  candidates. 

CtTKRICULUM 

The  midshipmen  have  a  demanding  aca- 
demic schedule  The  basic  curriculum  con- 
sists of  160  semester  hours  over  the  4  yearj. 
exclusive  of  summer  terms  The  physical 
sciences,  mathematics  and  engineering  oc- 
cupy 50  percent  of  the  curriculum,  25  per- 
cent Is  devoted  to  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities,  and  25  percent  to  such  profes- 
sional naval  studies  as  navigation,  weapons 
systems  analysis,  naval  operations  and 
leadership 

We  are  In  the  4th  year  of  a  significantly 
revised  curriculum,  the  present  graduating 
class  being  the  first  to  benefit  from  4  full 
years  of   the   new   program. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  we 
have  devised  a  curriculum  with  which  we 
can  relax  and  be  satisfied  In  this  age  of 
dramatic  speed  and  change,  we  must  be 
constantly  on  the  alert  for  new  concepts 
which  must  be  taught  and  new  methods 
which  muht  be  employed.  Our  curriculum 
must  be  under  continuing  review  In  the 
face  of  the  proliferation  of  knowledge  which 
confronts  us,  we  must  also  be  selective.  We 
must  make  sure  that,  within  the  4  years  we 
have  at  our  disposal,  we  provide  tne  educa- 
tion which  win  be  most  meaningful  to  our 
graduates  In  the  years  ahead  This  means 
that  we  must  not  dwell  on  the  details  of 
equipment  that  may  be  outmoded  In  a  few 
years,  no  matter  how  fascinating  It  may 
seem  today.  We  have  to  Insure  that  we 
devote  our  efforts  to  teaching  fundamental 
principles  and  logical  reasoning  We  must 
Incorporate  new  concepts  which  will  pro- 
vide a  sound  basis  for  understanding  rap- 
Idly  changing  new  developments.  These 
things  we  are  doing  and  we  shall  continue 
to  do  In  a  constantly  evolving  program. 

Since  4  years  are  becoming  such  an  In- 
creasingly short  period  In  which  to  give  aui 
undergraduate  education  in  terms  of  today's 
knowledge,  we  must  avoid  needless  repeti- 
tion. Our  advanced  placement  program  min- 
imizes such  repetition.  If  a  midshipman  can 
demonstrate  his  proficiency  In  any  course 
of  our  basic  curriculum,  we  exempt  him  from 
that  course.  He  may  then  take  the  next 
sequential  course  In  the  same  department  or 
he  may  take  an  elective  course.  Validation 
examinations  for  this  purpose  are  held  dur- 
ing the  summer  for  the  fourth  class  and  as 
needed  for  upper  classmen.  In  the  class  of 
1966.  there  were  302  midshipmen  who  vali- 
dated a  total  of  842  one-semester  courses 

Our  elective  program  Includes  127  courses 
covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  A  mid- 
shipman who  wishes  to  go  beyond  the  basic 
curriculum  In  atomic  and  nuclear  physics, 
organic  chemistry,  advanced  calculus,  p^'lt'- 
Ical  theory,  literature  or  scientific  Russian  ■ 
•name  Just  a  few,  has  the  opportunity  to  do 
BO.  He  must,  of  course,  be  eligible  academ- 
ically to  undertake  an  elective  In  addition 
to  his  basic  program.  The  elective  program 
enables  a  midshipman  to  develop  his  talents 
and  Interests  to  the  extent  of  his  ability. 
He  may  either  broaden  the  scope  of  his  un- 
dergraduate education  or  he  may  choose  to 
concentrate  his  elective  work  In  a  particular 
field  and  obtain  one  of  the  departmental 
majors. 

FACTJLTT 

It  Is  my  firm  opinion  that  a  well  qualified 
faculty  Is  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of 
the  program  of  the  Naval  Academy,  or  of  any 
other  educational  Institution.  In  our  fac- 
ulty I  have  found  significant  areas  of 
strength  which  I  regard  as  highly  valuable 
for  the  midshipmen's  education.  These  areas 
must  and  will  be  given  full  support  and  en- 
couragement. I  have  also  found  areas  which 
are  In  need  of  special  attention  In  order  to 
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bring  the  total  faculty  effort  to  the  proper 
level  of  effectiveness.  Recommendations 
have  been  made  to  the  Navy  Department  to 
accomplish  this  end. 

Prior  to  reporting  to  the  Naval  Academy 
as  Superintendent.  I  studied  the  various 
statements  and  evaluations  which  had  been 
made  In  regard  to  our  faculty,  Including  the 
Report  of  the  1961  Board  of  Visitors,  visited 
the  other  service  academies,  conferred  with 
civilian  educators,  and  made  my  own  study 
of  the  composition  of  our  faculty.  I  submit- 
ted to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  an  out- 
line study  and  proposal  for  faculty  improve- 
ment. 

The  present  officer  faculty  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  which  constitutes  slightly  over 
half  of  our  faculty.  Includes  only  15  percent 
who  have  graduate  degrees.  This  shortcom- 
ing In  educational  preparation  of  a  substan- 
tial segment  of  the  faculty  was  recognized  by 
the  1961  Board  of  Visitors,  which  stated  In 
Its  report: 

"The  serious  problem  of  the  academic 
preparation  of  officers  for  their  teaching 
duties  requires  unequivocal  and  Immediate 
action  by  the  Navy  Department  We  regard 
It  to  be  educationally  Imperative  that  every 
officer  ordered  to  the  Naval  Academy  for  the 
Instruction  of  midshipmen  possess  a  master's 
degree  as  a  minimum.  We  consider  the  pol- 
icy of  utilizing  both  officers  and  civilians  on 
the  faculty  to  be  sound.  The  civilian  faculty 
Is  highly  qualified.  The  educational  level  of 
the  officer  faculty  must  be  brought  up  to  an 
acceptable  standard." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  stated  em- 
phatically his  desire  that  steps  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  no  officer  Instructors  be  ordered 
to  the  Academy  without  adequate  educa- 
tional and  teaching  qualifications. 

In  September  I  forwarded  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment two  proposals  which,  if  put  into 
effect,  would  solve  the  serious  problem  of 
academic  preparation  of  officers. 

One   of   these   proposals   was   designed    to 
meet  our  Immediate  needs  by  replacing  each 
officer  who  will   complete  his  present  Naval 
Academy  tour  In  the  summer  of  1963  or  1964 
with  an  officer  having  the  specific  prepara- 
tion needed  for  his  Instructional  assignment. 
The    replacements    would    come    from    the 
Navy's  current  Inventory  of  officers  with  edu- 
cation at  the  master's  degree  level  and  from 
the  Navy's  postgraduate  programs.     In  June 
1963,  there  would  be  required  51  officers  with 
master's  degrees  and  42  with  at  least  1  year 
of  postgraduate   work.      In   June    1964,   the 
numbers  from  these  categories  would  be  51 
and  45.  respectively.     This  Interim  program 
would  permit  an  orderly  and  proper  replace- 
ment of  officers  being  detached  at  the  com- 
pletion of  their  normal  tours  during  the  next 
2   years       The   outlook    for   this   program   is 
highly    encouraging.      The    Chief    of    Naval 
Personnel  has  directed  that  special  attention 
be  given  to  the  assignment  of  officers  to  the 
Naval  Academy  In  June  of  1963  with  a  view 
to  meeting  our   requirements.      It   now   ap- 
pears that  nearly  all   officers  ordered   to  the 
Academy  this  summer  will  possess  the  edu- 
cational qualifications   which   we  requested. 
The  second  proposal  concerned  the  estab- 
lishment   of    a    Naval     Academy    education 
program  to  provide  a  continuing  supply  of 
outstanding  naval  officers  educated  at  least 
to  the  master's  degree  level  In  the  disciplines 
teught  at  the  Naval   Academy.     The  Initial 
group  of   officers   selected    for   this    program 
would   begin    their   graduate   work    no   later 
than  the  fiUl  of  1963,  preferablv  In  civilian 
universities,   and   upon   completion   of   their 
graduate   work   would    be   assigned    Immedi- 
ately to  the  Naval   Academy  to  complete  a 
total  time  at  graduate  school  and  the  Naval 
Academy   of   4    years.     This   program    would 
Keep  the  Academy  fully  manned  with  quall- 
ned  officer  Irtstructors,  in  the  numbers  and 
neids  desired,  for  academic  year  1965-66  and 
thereafter.     Although   this  educational  pro- 
gram was  designed  particularly  to  suit  the 


needs  of  the  Naval  Academy,  the  advanced 
education  received  by  the  ofBcers  who  par- 
ticipate In  it  Bbouid  be  valuable  to  them  In 
subsequent  assignments.  So  far,  the  Navy 
Department  has  not  found  it  possible  to 
establish  this  program.  Without  some  such 
continuing  program,  however,  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  an  annual  flow  of  officers 
fully  qualified  for  instruction  at  the  Naval 
Academy  can  be  maintained. 

A  third  proposal  for  faculty  improvement 
submitted  to  the  Navy  Department  set  forth 
the  need  for  a  Naval  Academy  faculty  of  ade- 
quate size  to  handle  the  expanded  curriculum 
and  requested  authorization  to  increase  the 
civilian  faculty  from  240  to  320.  The  tre- 
mendous changes  in  our  curriculum,  which 
now  Includes  127  elective  courses  in  addition 
to  the  55  courses  of  the  basic  curricxilum 
taught  4  years  ago,  have  had  great  educa- 
tional advantages.  Each  midshipman  is  en- 
abled to  move  ahead  In  the  basic  curriculum 
as  rapidly  as  his  talents  and  educational 
background  permit,  and  he  can  enrich  his 
education  through  carrying  courses  supple- 
mentary to  the  basic  curriculum.  Such  a 
program  clearly  demands  substantial  faculty 
effort.  The  advanced  placement  program  in- 
creases the  necessity  for  individual  coun- 
seling and  scheduling.  The  quality  of  the 
individual  elective  courses  themselves  will 
continue  to  depend  on  faculty  members  of 
specialized  background  who  are  able  to  de- 
vote the  time  and  energy  to  the  preparation 
and  refinement  of  such  courses.  In  deter- 
mining the  size  of  the  faculty  which  would 
be  considered  adequate  to  handle  the  basic 
curriculum  and  the  electlves  and  validation 
program,  we  adopted  the  concept  of  a  max- 
imum Instructional  load  of  12  semester  hours 
and  a  40-hour  week  for  those  tasks  associated 
directly  with  the  preparation,  administra- 
tion and  counseling  required.  Our  request 
for  the  authority  to  employ  the  80  additional 
civilian  faculty  members,  including  an 
Academic  Dean,  is  currently  under  considera- 
tion In  Washington. 

In  Its  report  of  December  1961,  the  Board 
of  VUltors  urged  adoption  of  the  proposal 
by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  to  place  the 
civilian  faculty  on  a  10-month  salary  sched- 
ule. The  plan  was  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  put  Into  effect  on  the  first 
of  September  1962.  Members  of  the  civilian 
faculty  will  now  have  the  months  of  July 
and  August  available  for  study,  research,  or 
additional  employment.  In  accordance  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  policy,  salary 
Increases  were  given  to  the  civilian  faculty 
comparable  to  those  granted  in  October  to 
Federal  employees  under  the  Classification 
Act.  A  more  favorable  scale  has  resulted 
which  will  place  us  in  a  better  position  for 
the  attraction  and  retention  of  qualified 
professors. 

We  have  continued  to  provide  tuition 
assistance  for  officer  and  civilian  members 
of  the  faculty  desiring  to  pursue  courses  in 
nearby  universities.  During  the  past  year. 
1,452  semester  hours  were  completed  by  offi- 
cers and  123  semester  hours  by  civilians  un- 
der this  program.  This  academic  year,  five 
members  of  the  civilian  faculty  are  taking 
sabbatical  leave,  one  during  the  first  term 
and  four  during  the  second  term.  Two  are 
engaged  In  postdoctoral  research,  and  three 
are  completing  requirements  for  their  Ph.  D. 
degrees  During  the  past  summer.  10  mem- 
bers of  the  science,  engineering,  and  mathe- 
matics faculties  attended  National  Science 
Foundation  summer  courses.  Within  funds 
available  we  have  assisted  faculty  members 
to  attend  meetings  of  educational  and  pro- 
fessional scocletles,  82  such  trips  having 
been  supported  last  year  at  an  average  cost 
of  ei52  per  trip. 

Opportunities  for  research  and  consultant 
work  are  significant  factors  In  attracting  new 
faculty  members  and  In  Increasing  the  capa- 
bilities of  those  already  on  the  staff.  With  a 
view  to  developing  more  such  opportunities, 


we  have  enlisted  the  support  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Research  to  determine  which  labora- 
tories of  the  Navy's  research  establishment 
in  the  vicinity  of  Annapolis  could  be  used 
by  our  faculty,  especially  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  We  have  also  invited  colleges 
and  universities  In  the  Baltimore-Washing- 
ton-Annapolis area  to  consider  the  possi- 
bilities of  mutual  assistance  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  research  facilities.  A  first  meeting 
of  representatives  from  these  various  insti- 
tutions was  held  at  the  Naval  Academy  in 
November  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  to 
Investigate  the  use  of  exchange  professor- 
ships. 

Our  foreign  officer  exchange  program  con- 
tinues to  be  of  extraordinary  benefit  to  the 
midshipmen  and  to  the  foreign  languages 
faculty.  With  the  arrival  during  the  past 
summer  of  an  officer  from  the  Brazilian  Navy, 
we  now  have  five  foreign  officers  teaching 
their  respective  languages,  one  each  In  the 
French,  German.  Italian,  Portuguese,  and 
Spanish  language  courses. 

We  have  had  the  assistance  of  special 
scientific  and  Industrial  talent  from  the 
Washington-Baltimore  area  for  presentation 
of  material  in  highly  technical  aspects  of 
our  instruction  In  navlgatlqn.  The  Naval 
Observatory  is  providing  professional  as- 
tronomers to  cover  such  topics  as  solar  phys- 
ics and  astrometry.  The  Sperry  Rand  Corp. 
Is  assisting  In  the  coverage  of  the  ships 
Inertial  navigation  system.  Other  agencies 
providing  guest  lecturers  for  navigation 
courses  are  the  Navy  Oceanographlc  Office 
and  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory. 

We  are  continuing  the  presentation  by  At- 
lantic Fleet-type  commanders  which  proved 
so  successful  last  year  In  enhancing  the  mid- 
shipmen's understanding  of  the  Navy's  role 
in  the  nuclear  age.  Another  continuing  pro- 
gram which  brings  outstanding  talent  to  the 
Academy  is  the  advanced  science  and  mathe- 
matics seminar,  at  which  10  eminent  scien- 
tists, mathematicians,  and  engineers  lectured 
last  year. 

Specialists  In  foreign  affairs  participate  in 
the  Naval  Academy  foreign  affairs  confer- 
ence. Speakers  at  our  conference  last  year, 
which  dealt  with  Latin  America,  included 
the  Honorable  deLesseps  S.  Morrison,  UJS. 
Ambassador  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States;  U.S.  Senator  John  Tower;  Mr.  Felix 
Larkln,  executive  vice  president  of  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Co.;  Read  Adm.  A.  F.  Schade;  Mr. 
Tad  Szulc,  of  the  New  York  Times;  Mr.  Harry 
Jarvls,  president  of  the  Creole  Petroleum  Co.; 
and  the  Honorable  Philip  H.  Coombs,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs.  Representatives  from  for- 
eign embassies,  Government  agencies,  uni- 
versity faculties,  and  140  college  students 
from  60  colleges  and  universities  attended 
Our  next  conference,  which  will  be  held  from 
April  24  to  27.  1963.  has  as  Its  theme.  "Prob- 
lems of  U.S.  foreign  policy  In  the  southeast 
Asia  area." 

midshipmen's    riNANCIAL    STATUS 

The  financial  status  of  the  midshipmen  is 
a  matter  which  I  regard  with  serious  con- 
cern, jfn  1955  the  midshipmen's  pay  was 
$111.15  a  month.  Despite  the  fact  that  they 
must  now  meet  increased  costs  for  neces- 
sary items  and  services,  their  pay  Is  still 
$111.15  a  month.  Moreover,  since  the 
amount  of  Federal  Income  tax  withheld  from 
their  pay  is  greater  now  than  it  was  in  1955, 
they  have  actually  experienced  a  pay  reduc- 
tion in  the  face  of  increased  expenses.  The 
net  result  is  that  after  the  class  of  1963, 
unless  adequate  remedial  measures  are 
taken,  midshipmen  will  approach  graduation 
having  spent  more  than  the  pay  they  re- 
ceived during  their  midshipmen  days.  In 
addition,  they  must  locate  the  funds  to  pur- 
chase the  necessary  uniforms  and  equipment 
which  will  enable  them  to  be  ready  in  all 
respects  to  assume  their  duties  as  commis- 
sioned   officers.     I    feel    very    strongly    that 
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step*  muat  be  taken  to  easure  that  the  new- 
ly commlasloned  oiBcer  not  be  obliged  to 
enter  upoo  hU  career  In  debt. 

The  Naral  Academy's  propoeala  to  correct 
this  situation,  along  with  similar  proposals 
from  tlM  otbar  service  academies,  have  been 
under  consideration  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  Depxartment's  study  group  on 
military  compensation  has  Included  recom- 
mendaUona  for  an  Increase  in.  the  compensa- 
tion of  mldahlpmen.  Present  Indications 
are  that  this  would  be  an  Increase  of  113  as 
a  montli  (til  after  taxes)  and  a  9350  uni- 
form commissioning  allowance. 

MAUmNANCX 

In  December  19«1.  the  Board  of  Visitors 
recommended  that  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks  and  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
make  a  Joint  study  to  determine  the  proper 
size  of  the  maintenance  organization  and  the 
level  of  funding  required  to  adequately 
maintain  the  Naval  Academy.  This  detailed 
study  was  completed  in  March  1962.  It  in- 
dicated a  need  for  735  men.  or  an  Increase 
of  187  men.  and  an  annual  maintenance  and 
operation  budget  of  »5. 800.000  (Increase  of 
•  l.aoo.OOO).  The  Bureau  of  Naval  Person- 
nel was  unable  to  provide  this  Increase  In 
funds  during  fiscal  year  1963. 

The  Congress  appropriated  $1,400,000  In 
special  maintenance  funds  In  fiscal  year 
1962.  The  special  funds  permitted  Improve- 
ments In  classroom  lighting.  Interior  wiring 
and  window  replacement  Other  Items  ac- 
complished were  structural  and  roof  re- 
pairs. Interior  painting,  and  utilities  repairs. 
The  current  backlog  of  maintenance,  re- 
pair and  alterations  work  exceeds  93.470,000 
Most  of  the  projects  included  therein  are 
deferred  maintenance  Items,  the  postpone- 
ment of  which  causes  accelerated  deteriora- 
tion and  an  eventual  repair  cost  approaching 
that  of  faculty  replacement.  It  is  hearten- 
ing to  note  that  the  accomplishment  of  mili- 
tary construction  program  for  fiscal  years 
1965-67  for  the  Naval  Academy,  as  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defease,  will  eliminate 
the  maintenance  backlog  There  will  still 
be  required  funding  of  projects  In  the  re- 
pair and  alteration  category  totaling  approx- 
imately $350,000  yearly.. 

It  l3  deemed  vital  that  both  the  personnel 
celling  and  the  f^lnds  determined  to  be  nec- 
essary by  the  maintenance  study  of  1962  for 
the  adequate  maintenance  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy be  Included  In  the  Navy  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1964  These  requirements  must 
be  the  subject  of  continuing  study  as  the 
construction  and  modernization  program 
progresses. 

rAcnjTiES 
Improvements  lx\  midshipman  housing  are 
continuing  with  great  benefit  to  the  Acad- 
emy. The  $40,670,000  expansion  and  re- 
habilitation of  Bancroft  Hall  Is  now  67-per- 
cent complete.  The  completion  of  wings  7 
and  8  In  1961  Increased  the  capacity  of  Ban- 
croft Hall  to  4',000  midshipmen.  The  re- 
habilitation of  wings  4  and  6  was  completed 
In  September  1963  Wing  5  will  be  occupied 
in  April  1963.  A  $7,970,000  contract  for  re- 
habUltatlng  wing  3.  the  galley,  mess  hall, 
and  central  section  was  recently  awarded  to 
J  S.  McShaln  Co.  of  Baltimore.  Comple- 
tion of  this  third  Increment  of  the  rehabili- 
tation Is  expected  In  August  of  1964  It  Is 
hoped  that  Congress  will  fund  the  fourth 
increment,  containing  wings  1  and  2  In  fis- 
cal year  1964.  With  this  approval.  Bancroft 
Hall  rehabilitation  should  be  complete  by 
the  fall  of  1964.  with  major  Improvements 
in  midshipman  living  conditions  and  at- 
tendant reduced  maintenance  costs. 

The  Congress  has  appropriated  $1,779,000 
for  construction  of  an  enlisted  man's  bar- 
racks (504  men)  to  replace  the  two  barracks 
ships,  with  their  undesirable  living  condi- 
tions. Contract  drawings  are  being  prepared 
now,  with  construction  to  begin  In  the  sum- 


mer of  19fl3.     Completion  In  1964  Is  antici- 
pated 

In  January  1962,  the  Special  Advisory 
Commission  appointed  by  the  Chief  of  Nav»l 
Personnel,  chaired  by  Adm.  Ben  Moreell. 
CEC.  U.S.  Navy  (retired),  submitted  Its  re- 
port. The  Committee,  which  was  composed 
of  outstanding  educators,  engineers  and 
businessmen,  studied.  In  depth,  the  facili- 
ties and  future  requirements  of  the  Naval 
Academy.  Of  the  detailed  recommendations 
submitted  by  the  Committee,  the  following 
projects  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  ti3  be  accomplished  over  the  4- 
year  period  indicated,  provided  that  the 
$38,250,000  to  be  requested  Is  authorized  and 
appropriated   by   the  Congress: 

Fiscal  year  1964:  RehablllUte  wings  1  and 
2.  Bancroft  Hall  (fourth  and  final  Incre- 
ment); acquire  Naval  Academy  Athletic  As- 
sociation land  (17  3  acres);  construct  new 
science  building. 

Fiscal  year  1965  Replace  central  heating 
plant;  convert  Dahlgren  Hall  to  weapons 
building:  rehabilitate  and  expand  utilities 
systems  (first  Increment),  construct  laundry 
and  dry  cleaning  plant;  construct  public 
works   shops. 

Fiscal  year  1966:  Construct  auditorium 
(4.000  seats);  modernize  academic  facilities; 
rehabilitate  and  expand  utilities  systems 
(second  Increment). 

Fiscal  year  1967  Modernize  library;  mod- 
ernize administrative  and  support  facilities; 
relocate  Dorsey  Creek  Bridge  to  straighten 
road 

The  new  science  building  Is  at  the  heart 
of  the  modernization  program.  Its  construc- 
tion must  precede  the  modernization  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  academic,  administra- 
tive, and  support  buildings.  Although  pro- 
p>osed  new  construction  will  be  located  on 
existing  Naval  Academy  land,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  expressed  a  desire  to  have  ap- 
pointed a  Joint  committee  of  Interested  par- 
ties, to  Include  officials  from  the  city  of 
Annapolis,  Md  ,  State  historical  socleUes.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  Department 
of  the  Navy  to  develop  a  plan  for  future 
acquisition  and  use  of  land  by  the  Naval 
Academy. 

The  need  for  modernization  and  expansion 
of  Naval  Academy  facilities  is  genuine  and 
pressing  Modern  methods  of  teaching,  with 
research  facilities  for  both  midshipmen  and 
professors,  demand  properly  equipped  class- 
rooms and  laboratories.  Rehabilitation  of 
existing  buildings,  structures  and  utilities 
systems  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  moderniza- 
tion and  expansion  program.  This  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  a  sound  maintenance 
program. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Naval  Academy's  mission  of  produc- 
ing career  officers  for  our  Naval  Service  is  of 
utmost  Importance.  I  have  outlined  what  I 
considered  to  be  our  major  requirements  fur 
carrying  out  that  mission  with  greatest  efTec- 
tiveness.  In  sununary,  our  most  pressing 
needs  are: 

Improvement  in  the  educational  prepara- 
tion of  oOcer  Instructors  and  Increase  In  the 
size  of  the  civilian  faculty. 

Improvement  of  midshipmen's  financial 
status. 

Adequate  funds  for  maintenance. 

Accomplishment  of  the  modernization  and 
construction  program  as  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Department  of 
the  Navy. 

C     C.    KiRKP.ATaiCK. 

Rear  Admiral,  US.  Navy. 
Superintendent,  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
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VANCE  HARTKE  Tf:STIMONIAL 
DINNER 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  remarks  and  addresses 


made  by  several  distinguished  citizen* 
about  my  colleague.  Vance  Hartke.  at  the 
Vance  Hartke  testimonial  dinner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  addresses  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

ItEM.UiKS    AND    AOOSCSSCS,   VaNCE    HaRTKB   TtS- 
TIMONIAL    DlNNEX.    WASHINGTON,    DC       APmiL 

24,    1963 
(Invocation     the  Reverend  Dr.  Oswald  Hoff- 
mann. Lutheran  Church.  Missouri  Synod) 

Me.  Lord:"  Why  me.  Lord?  Why  did  you 
pick  me  to  do  this  for  our  country  and  tat 
the  world? 

Help  me.  Lord,  to  fulfill  my  mission  in 
life  by  doing  Instead  of  waiting — doing 
f'lr  You  at  home.  In  church,  in  the 
Nation  and — yes.  Lord,  we  know  we  have 
a  big  load  to  carry  these  days — in  the  world. 

Stand  by  me  with  Your  grace,  Lord.  I  aai 
not  so  much  that  I  don't  need  Your  for- 
giveness and  help.  Forgive  me  for  what  I 
did  and  shouldn't  have  done,  and  for  what 
I  could  but  didn't  do. 

Stand  by  me  with  Your  power.  By  Your 
grace  I  am  what  I  am.  With  You  stand- 
Ing  by,  when   I  am   weak  then  am   I  strong. 

Thanks.  Lord,  for  Ydur  good  gifts— for 
my  wife  tmd  children  (keep  them  under 
Your  watchful  care),  for  good  friends  and 
faithful  neighbors  (reward  them.  Lord,  for 
sticking  with  me  through  thick  and  thin), 
for  my  associates  In  the  pursuit  of  f>eace  and 
prosperity  for  our  fellow  citizens  (honor 
them  with  Your  presence),  for  my  stafT  and 
all  who  help  here  and  at  home  (keep  me 
mindful  of  what  their  loyalty  has  done  for 
me) . 

Give  me  a  humble  spirit,  willing  to  walk 
worthy  of  this  calling.  Keep  me  mindful 
of  the  needs  of  others,  putting  them  ahead 
of  my  own  personal  wants  or  desires.  Lead 
me  Into  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  Your 
name's  sake. 

Preserve  In  us  all  a  sense  of  responsibility 
to  Your  divine  authority  and  of  honor  to 
one  another,  that  our  country  may  answer 
with  dignity  the  call  to  leadership  It  has 
received  from  You,  the  Lord  of  history. 

Thanks  to  you.  Lord,  for  the  peist  and 
for  the  present.  The  future  belongs  to 
You.  I  put  myself  in  Your  hands,  certain 
that  everything  fits  into  a  pattern  for  g"Od 
to  those  who  truly  love  You. 

Bless  ail  who  have  come  here  tonight, 
and  oiir  being  together.  Bless  this  food 
which  comes  from  our  fiirms  and  fields,  but 
ultimately  from  Your  bountiful  hand.  Bless, 
Lord  Christ.  Saviour  of  our  world.     Amen. 


AnoAKiS  BT  Hon  Daniix  K.  Inouye.  Senatok 
Prom  Hawau 

Yesterday  I  called  upon  Senator  Hartki's 
office,  for  a  biographical  sketch  of  Vance  and 
he  sent  me  a  4-page  affair  condensed.  I 
would  like  U~>  read  tlie  first  page  for  you.  It 
says  a  lot.  But  I  realized  that  what  I'm  ro 
Ing  to  read  la  nothlni?  new  because  you  know 
about  him.  The  sketch  starts  off  by  saying 
that  2  years  after  he  came  to  the  US  Senate, 
Vancx  Hartke  was  appointed  to  the  fourth 
highest  position  of  the  majority  leadership, 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  senatorial  cam- 
paign committee.  This  Is  the  story  of  Sens- 
tor  HAmxKX's  life.  It  Is  a  success  story  that 
stretches  from  a  tiny  coal  mining  town  In 
the  hills  of  southern  Indiana  to  the  US. 
Capitol  In  less  than  40  years.  In  Washing- 
ton. Habtkk  Is  known  iia  a  working  Senator. 
A  man  who  gets  things  done,  he  Is  a  member 
of  the  powerful  Finance  Committee  where 
he  has  concentrated  on  tax  problems,  social 
security  matters,  and  veterans  affairs. 

He  was  one  of  the  chief  architects  of  the 
present  life  Insurance  tax  law.  He  Is  the 
author  of  several  Ilberalkrtng  changes  In  the 
social  security  law.  Including  those  raising 
limits  on  Income  and  tho«e  easing  the  bur- 
dens of  blindness.    As  a  member  of  the  Com- 


merce Committee,  Senator  Hartke  Is  best 
known  for  his  diligent  and  uphill  fight  for 
air  safety,  his  keen  interest  and  service  in 
building  our  foreign  trade  and  for  his  efforts 
to  obtain  a  fair  political  broadcasting  code. 
Also  a  member  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee,  which  governs  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. Senator  Hartkx  heads  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee.  He  has  become  known  a 
champion  of  home  rule  and  of  methods  to 
fight  Juvenile  delinquency.  This  sketch  con- 
tinues by  brlefiy  touching  upon  his  own  In- 
terests, and  concerns.  It  speaks  of  foreign 
commerce  and  unemployment.  It  speaks 
antirecession.  It  says  that  he  Is  part  of  flood 
control  and  water  resources.  It  also  speaks 
of  his  realistic  approach  to  taxation.  But 
these  things  are  nothing  new  to  us.  the 
Vanck  Hartk*  I've  known  is  a  bit  different. 
He  is  not  a  Vance  Hahtke  who  can  be  sim- 
ply described  by  a  black  and  white  bio- 
graphical sketch.  For  example,  a  few  days 
ago  while  In  the  midst  of  a  conversation  with 
him,  I  brought  up  the  subject  of  unemploy- 
ment. He  immediately  looked  at  me,  with 
great  seriousness  and.  In  fact,  he  was  a  bit 
solemn,  and  he  said.  "Dan.  do  you  want  to 
know  why  I  am  so  concerned  about  unem- 
ployment? Do  you  want  to  know  why  I  do 
everything  to  wipe  this  blight  off  the  map  of 
this  earth?  Do  you  know  why  I  feel  that  we 
must  spend  money?"  As  a  Junior  Senator  I 
am  Interested.  So  I  said,  "Vance,  go  ahead; 
you  prove  your  case." 

So  he   went    further,   and    he   said.    "Dan. 
have   you  ever   experienced   the    plague   and 
hardship    of    a   man    who    has    to    walk    the 
streets  every  day  visiting  offices,  hat  In  hand 
begging  for  a  Job.  and  be  turned  down?    This 
humiliation   and    this  despair   is   enough   to 
make  any  man  feel    that   he  Is  on   the   last 
road.     Can  you   Imagine   his   anguish   when 
he  has  to  come  home  and  face  his  wife  and 
children  and  tell  them  he  failed  to  get  a  Job? 
Tell  his  wife  and  children  that  they  have  to 
go  along  for  another  day,  possibly  a  week,  a 
month,  on  Just   one  meal  a  day.      Can   you 
Imagine  the  anguish  of  his  family  In  facing 
the  possibility  of  eviction  the  following  day. 
All  his  children  who  may  have  to  go  to  school 
the   next   day   on    an   empty   stomach.     I've 
seen  these  things  happen  many  times.  Dan, 
I've  experienced  it.     I  know  the  anguish  of 
these  Americans.     I  know  of   their  despair. 
Now   I   hope    you    realize   why    I've   decided 
that  everything  has  to  be  done  to  help  these 
unfortunates.     I    realize    that   some   of    the 
proposals   that   I   may   support   may   not   be 
with  the  full  support  of  the  business  com- 
munity   or    other    fortunate    Americans.      I 
know  that  my  stand  may  cost  many  votes, 
but  as  a  fortunate  American  I  will  not  sit  by 
and    watch    my     feUow     Americans    suffer." 
And  he  closed  by  saying.  "I  would  rather  be 
a  budget  breaker  than  a  home  breaker."  This 
is  the  Vance  Hartke  I  know.     A  man  with  a 
big  heart,  certainly  like  all  of  you  have  said, 
he  Is  a  working  Senator,  and  he  Is  a  hard- 
working Senator,  but,  believe  me,  he's  not  a 
machine,  he's  very  sensitive. 

Then  on  another  occasion,  not  too  long 
ago,  I  actually  saw  this,  I  saw  him  talking  to 
a  group  of  people.  These  people  had  very 
lonely  faces,  and  they  were  talking  about 
their  problems.  The  scene  took  place  in  our 
city  in  one  of  the  worst  slum  areas;  there  was 
no  news  photographer,  because  Vance  had 
no  desire  for  publicity.  He  was  there  to 
find  out  firsthand  about  the  slums  of  our 
city,  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  other  human  Ills  that  beset 
our  community.  Here  was  a  man  who  de- 
cided that  the  only  way  one  could  fully  ap- 
preciate and  understand  the  problems  of  the 
unfortunate  was  to  see  with  his  eves,  to 
smell  the  horrible  stink  with  his  nose,  to 
feel  the  filth  with  his  fingers.  Here  again  I 
saw  Vance  Hartke.  the  Vance  Hartke  I 
know,  the  man  with  a  big  heart. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  asked  Vance  "why  do 
you   spend   so    much    time    concerning    the 
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problems  of  the  District  of  Columbia?"  He 
said,  "Well,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  I 
spent  a  lot  of  time  with  problems  of  my 
State,  and  of  my  constituents,  but  as  Sen- 
ator, as  an  American,  I  do  not  see  how  I  can 
close  my  eyes  to  the  problems  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  After  all.  the  residents  of  the 
District  are  Americans,  and  they  are  Just  as 
deserving  of  assistance  like  all  other  Amer- 
icans. I  hope  someday  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington will  have  a  voice  in  Congress,  the 
voice  of  an  individual  selected  by  them." 
This  Is  the  Vance  Hartke  I  have  known  for 
a  long  time,  this  is  the  man  who  Is  always 
available,  a  man  who  is  constantly  on  the 
go,  but  most  Important  to  me,  this  Is  Vance 
Hartke,  a  man  with  a  heart. 

We  are  here  this  evening  to  honor  him 
not  solely  because  he  was  the  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  senatorial  campaign  commit- 
tee, nor  because  he  serves  on  very  powerful 
and  Important  conmilttees  in  the  Senate,  or 
because  he  takes  personal  Interest  In  the 
problems  of  the  District.  But  we  are  here 
Vance,  believe  me,  because  we  love  you.  We 
admire  you  as  a  truly  great  American.  So 
as  we  say  in  Hawaii,  to  you  Vance,  and  I  am 
certain  all  of  you  Join  me.  aloha.    Thank  you. 

Remarks  of  John  P.  Nagle,  Chief,  Wash- 
ington Office,  National  Fiberation  or 
the  Blind 

We,  the  organized  blind  of  America,  are 
happily  and  proudly  here  tonight  to  Join 
with  others  In  paying  a  much-deserved  trib- 
ute to  Senator  Vance  Hartke.  of  Indiana. 

You  will  hear  much  tonight  about  Sena- 
tor Hartke — his  prowess  as  a  politician,  his 
skill  and  sagacity  as  a  campaigner,  his  pro- 
found understanding  of  the  complexities  of 
statecraft,  and  his  high  purpose  and  able 
statesmanship — and  those  who  describe  these 
attributes  will  speak  from  a  knowledge 
gained  by  close  association,  will  speak  from 
personal  experience. 

We  will  speak  differently  of  Senator 
Hartke.  for  we  know  him  differently— but 
we  too,  speak  from  personal  knowledge  and 
experience. 

Surrounded  tonight  by  many  persons  of 
high  position  and  distinguished  consequence, 
we,  the  organized  blind,  are  ordinary  citizens! 
sharing  In  common  the  disability  of  blind- 
ness—also sharing  In  common  with  all  here 
tonight  an  admiration  for  Senator  Hartke, 
an  appreciation  of  his  many  talents  and 
services. 

We  are  rank  and  file  Americans,  from  every 
part  of  the  Nation,  and  we  are  representa- 
tive, In  background  and  circumstance,  of 
every  sector  and  activity  of  the  Nation's 
social  and  economic  life. 

We  are  blind  men  and  women.  Joined  to- 
gether in  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  seeking  by  our  combined  efforts  to 
gain  for  all  persons  without  sight  a  fair  and 
equal  opportunity  to  live  Independently  and 
Interdependently,  participating  fully  with  all 
others  in  the  risks,  the  responsibilities,  and 
rewards   of  unqualified   citizenship. 

We  are  blind  Americans  with  a  Just  cause 

and    Senator   Hartke.   recognizing   this,   has 
made  our  cause  his  concern. 

We  are  blind  Americans  engaged  In  a 
crusade — and  Senator  Hartke  has  Joined  our 
ranks. 

Senator  Hartke  has  Joined  his  strength 
with  ours,  his  voice  with  ours — and  we  have 
been  strengthened— we  have  been  heard  and 
listened  to. 

Sharing  our  belief  that  dependence  upon 
public  welfare  should  not  be  the  only  way 
of  life  for  many  blind  persons  when  they 
want  to  work— when  they  are  qualified  to 
work  and  earn  their  own  living — when  they 
are  fully  capable,  given  a  fair  chance,  of 
supporting  themselves  and  their  family,  con- 
tributing by  their  talents  and  taxes  to  the 
strength  and  richness  of  America.  Senator 
Hartke  has  worked  with  us  to  transform 
this  belief  into  congressional  enactments. 


And,  because  of  his  efforts,  some  of  our 
proposed  solutions  to  lessen  or  eliminate  the 
problems  of  blind  people  are  now  Federal 
law. 

Because  of  Senator  Hahtke's  efforts  needy 
blind  persons  have  been  given  Increased  op- 
portunity to  achieve  restoration  to  normal 
living  and  regular  livelihood. 

This  U  why  we  are  here  tonight  paying 
tribute  to  Senator  Hartke— stanch  and 
steadfast  comrade  and  supporter,  vigorous 
advocate  of  a  philosophy  of  aroused  hope  and 
encouraged  self-help,  mUltant  worker  for 
equality  of  opportunity  for  aU— that  each 
may  have  a  fair  chance  to  live  and  work 
according  to  his  desires,  abUltles,  and  labors, 
that  none  may  live  needlessly  in  want  be- 
cause of  forces  beyond  his  control— the  Hon- 
orable Vance  Hartke,  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana,  has  served  us  weU.  we,  the  blind  of 
America,  he  has  served  with  us  well  and  with 
distinction. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  an  award  presented  to  Senator 
Hahtke  last  year  by  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  for  "distinguished  statesman- 
ship In  blind  welfare." 

The  certificate  states:  "His  faith  in  the 
blind  was  and  remains  the  faith  the  blind 
have  In  themselves;  that  with  opportunity 
the  blind  can  be  normal,  productive,  in- 
dependent, and  equal  citizens." 


Address,  Hon.  Carl  Hatden,  Senator  Prom 
Arizona,  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
Senate 

Mr.  Chairman.  Senator  Hartke.  my  fellow 
Senators,  ladles  and  gentlemen:  It  is  cer- 
tainly an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be  Invited 
here  tonight  to  speak  In  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues who  were  reelected  to  the  Senate  last 
year  and  to  express  our  gratitude  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  for  his  ef- 
forts in  our  behalf  for  the  past  2  years. 

In  1960  the  people  of  the  United  States 
elected  one  of  our  former  colleagues  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,  John  P 
Kennedy.  Shortly  thereafter  he  started  this 
country  moving  again  with  a  bold  new  pro- 
gram that  he  recommended  to  Congress  and 
which  was  passed  with  all  possible  dispatch 
by  the  U.S.  Senate.  This  was  a  courageous, 
necessary  program,  though  not  always  a  pop- 
ular one.  We  passed  It  because  we  felt  It 
was  good  for  the  country. 

We  knew  that  an  abundance  of  prognos- 
ticators  were  predicting  Republican  gains 
and  Democratic  losses  In  the  off-year  election 
of  1962.  We  also  knew  that  t.he  man  whom 
we  must  select  to  be  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic senatorial  campaign  committee  must 
be  chosen  for  his  exceptional  ability,  for  his 
courage  as  a  man  and  for  a  will  to  win. 

Such  a  man  was  available  and  that  man 
was  Vance  Hartke.  of  Indiana.  In  1962 
there  were  39  seats  in  the  U.S.  Senate  up  for 
election,  more  than  ever  before  in  our  history. 

With  off-year  elections  and  a  Democratic 
administration  In  the  White  House,  people 
kept  saying  it  was  "too  bad  for  the  Demo- 
crats." 

Apparently  Vance  Hartke  didn't  hear 
them.  If  he  did,  he  did  not  listen  to  them 
because  when  he  came  back  to  Washington 
in  January  there  were  four  more  Democratic 
Senators  here  than  when  we  left. 

Of  some  of  the  Democratic  Senators  re- 
elected, one  was  a  vigorous  young  fellow 
named  Hayden,  from  the  State  of  Arizona. 
And  with  Hatden  came  the  most  promising 
new  Democratic  Senators  I  have  seen  In  a 
long  time.  Needless  to  say  I  am  particu- 
larly grateful  for  the  help  that  I  received 
with  all  the  John  Blrchers  after  me. 

The  record  that  Senator  Hartke  made 
while  chairman  of  this  committee  speaks 
for  Itself.  It  is  recorded  in  the  album  of 
history  and  no  amount  of  praise  that  we 
might  shower  upon  him  tonight  can  be 
enough  for  the  tremendous  Job  that  he  has 
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done.  To  you.  Vance  Haktkz,  we  say  con- 
gratulations and  a  Job  well-done,  and  extend 
to  you  a  heartfelt  thanlu  and  best  wlahea  for 
many  more  years  In  continuous  serrtce  In 
behalf  of  the  Democratic  Party,  the  State 
of  Indiana,  the  American  people,  and  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.     I  thank  you. 


Aqoress  bt  Vick  P»*sidejjt  Ltnbon  B    John- 
son;   Senatob  Vancx   Hartkk  Testimonial 

DlNNZS 

I  have  a  long  script  here  and  I  think  I 
could  get  this  speech  over  with  If  I  Juat 
stayed  with  It.  but  I  believe  I  would  really 
enjoy  talking  from  the  heart  a  little  more 
than  talking  from  the  script. 

I  want  to  say  how  very  proud  I  am  that 
we  have  friends,  citizens  and  members  of  our 
|>arty  who  wUl  take  the  time,  and  spend  the 
money  to  come  here  on  an  occasion  like 
this. 

Such  action  not  only  makes  It  possible  for 
us  to  win  campaJfi;ns.  and  return  a  good 
man  to  public  office  but  also  shows  the 
fEilnthearted,  the  kind  of  people  that  make 
up  our  party. 

I  have  known,  respected  and  liked  Vanck 
Haktks  and  Martha  and  their  seven  children 
ever  since  I  met  them.  I  have  known  some 
of  them  longer  than  others  They  have  a 
rather  remarkable  family  life,  when  you 
realize  that  they  have  one  child  In  college, 
and  one  In  the  crib.  I  am  so  thankful  that 
the  good  Lord  permitted  me  to  come  here 
tonight  to  look  Into  the  eyes  of  those  as- 
sembled. I  am  grateful  for  what  my  country 
has  done  for  me.  and  for  what  It  has  done 
for  the  citizens  of  my  land.  I  am  particu- 
larly appreciative  that  a  humble  son  of  a 
humble  postmaster,  who  married  and  ran 
a  rooming  house  as  he  started  off  his  career, 
now  Is  one  of  the  most  effective,  most  beloved 
Menibers  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  greatest  de- 
liberative body  Ln  the  world. 

We  live  In  a  world  of  3  billion  people.  In  a 
world  of  110  governments.  We  are  a  very 
small  part  of  that  world,  we  have  only  187 
million  population,  and  only  one  of  the  110 
governments.  But  we  are  the  leader  of  the 
free  world  and  the  rest  of  those  nations  look 
to  us  for  examples.  Our  per  capita  Income 
is  the  highest  of  any  p>eople  In  the  world. 
It  Is  almost  In  excess  of  $2,000  per  person. 

I   have   not  come   here   tonight   to  salute 

/    Vance  and  to  attend  his  testimonial  In  order 

to  talk   about   hates  atul   fears.     They   have 

no  place  In  the  Democratic  Party,  and  he  Is 

a  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

If  he  had  been  afraid,  he  would  have  cal- 
culated the  last  election  that  we  would 
probably  lose  four  or  Ave  seats  In  the  Senate. 
but  Instead  of  that  we  won  four  or  Ave  seats. 

We  won  them  by  hard  work,  by  diligence, 
by  hope,  by  faith,  by  application,  by  all  of 
us  being  willing  to  give  of  ourselves  so  that 
we  could  get  our  message  to  the  people  of 
this  country. 

The  ancient  enemies  of  all  humanity  are 
poverty,  disease  and  Illiteracy.  They  are  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  world — they  exist  In  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  a  much  larger  degree. 

The  Democratic  Party  la  dedicated  to  doing 
something  about  those  enemies  of  humanity, 
those  enemies  of  mankind.  We  want  to  see 
a  more  secure,  a  more  prosperous  world,  a 
world  where  our  children  are  better  fed  and 
better  clothed,  and  better  housed;  a  world 
where  our  people  are  better  educated,  where 
our  citizens  have  the  best  of  health,  and  the 
longest  longevity  possible. 

We  are  part  of  those  things,  and  we  are 
doing  something  about  It.  The  party  that  Is 
against  those  things  and  against  many  other 
things  spends  Its  time  preaching  doom,  and 
fear,  and  hate.     And  the  more  it  Is  exposed 


and  the  greater  opportunities  It  has  for  cir- 
culation, the  less  s«ata  It  has  In  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

I  saw  In  the  first  days  of  my  minority 
leadership  In  the  Senate  that  the  Republi- 
cans had  come  to  power  on  the  coattall  of  a 
very  popular  war  hero  They  had  a  substan- 
tial majority  in  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
They  had  control  of  all  the  executive  depart- 
menu,  they  had  a  popular  President  But 
becau.se  they  spent  their  time  preaching 
doom,  fear,  and  hate,  and  being  against 
things  Instead  of  being  for  things,  trying  to 
preserve  the  status  quo  instead  of  moving 
the  country  forward,  it  to<'>k  them  Just  2 
years  to  lose  the  House  and  the  Senate — that 
was  1954.  Now  almost  10  years  later,  ihey 
haven't  recovertd. 

Last  year  Vance  HAa-ncx  did  such  a  good 
Job  of  bringing  the  message  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  the  people  of  the  country 
that  we  not  only  gained  new  Senators,  but 
he  gained  a  new  colleague.  The  people  of 
Indiana  decided  that  they  wanted  two  of  a 
kind  Instead  of  one  of  a  kind,  and  one  of 
the  Onest  thlni^s  that's  happened  to  us  Is 
that  BtacH  and  Mrs.  Bayh  have  Joined  us. 
Now  they  tell  me  that  the  Republicans  have 
looked  to  the  efQclency  of  Hartke  and  Bath 
and  have  come  up  with  the  conclusion  that 
they  must  do  something  about  It.  They  have 
reorganized  their  party  and  they  have  named 
as  their  national  committeeman  In  Indiana, 
a  man  who  makes  Alka-Seltzer.  When  one 
of  the  committee  aids  told  me  that,  I  said, 
what  significance  does  that  have?  He  said, 
"Well.  Mr.  Vice  President,  the  Republicans 
of  Indiana  have  so  many  campaign  head- 
aches that  they  Just  decided  they  might  as 
well  treat  them  wholesale." 

There  are  two  great  philosophies  at  each 
other's  Jugular  veins  tonight  for  supremacy 
In  the  world — that  of  the  free  world  and  that 
of  the  Communist  world. 

Russia  has  us  outnumbered — her  popula- 
tion Is  a  little  over  220  million  and  ours  Is 
187  million.  She  has  more  people,  more 
land,  she  outstrips  us  In  mineral  and  water 
resources  In  many  other  respects;  she  has 
more  manganese;  she  has  more  oil  resources, 
and  If  we  Just  look  at  those  things.  It  would 
not  be  a  very  bright  picture. 

But  with  a  third  of  the  arable  land  pos- 
sessed by  Russia,  we  produce  twice  as  much 
meat  and  one  and  a  half  times  as  much  food. 
We  also  produce  one  and  a  half  times  as 
much  housing. 

The  real  test  Is  not  going  to  be  actually. 
In  the  end.  our  resources.  The  real  test  Is 
going  to  be  our  system  of  government.  That 
system  Is  the  kind  that  produces  men  like 
those  who  sit  at  this  table  tonight.  The 
system  that  gives  to  sons  of  fathers  and 
grandfathers  who  Unmlgrated  to  this  coun- 
try opportunity  to  become  men  who  now 
proudly  sit  In  the  greatest  deliberative  body 
In  the  world. 

This  Is  one  of  the  things  that  Is  going  to 
help  determine  whether  our  system  Is  supe- 
rior to  the  Soviet  system. 
■  I  think  that  all  you  need  to  do  Is  to  look 
at  this  head  table  tonight,  and  to  see  the 
people  who  make  up  that  system  to  deter- 
mine the  answer  to  our  future.  And  if  you 
can't  Judge  that,  you  can  look  across  these 
tables  and  view  people  who  left  home  tonight 
to  come  here  and  pay  respect  to  Vance  and 
Martha  Hartke.  And  you  will  get  your 
answer   there. 

I  am  so  happy,  after  having  visited  thirty 
countries  of  the  world  and  having  seen  the 
poverty  and  the  disease,  the  discrimination 
and  the  Illiteracy,  that  I  could  come  back 
home  and  see  all  the  prosperity  and  the 
luxury  and  the  abundance  represented  here 
tonight.  Not  that  It  has  been  handed  down 
to  Vance  Hartke  from  afar,  not  that  he  has 


Inherited  It.  but  that  he  Is  a  part  of  a  syrtem 
of  government  which  says  to  every  poor  boy 

"If  you  are  willing  to  work  hard,  get  up 
before  daylight,  and  work  unUl  midnight,  do 
unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto 
you.  the  opportunity  Is  here  In  America  for 
you  to  rise  to  the  top*     And  Vance  has 

If  you  expected  me  to  come  here  and  tell 
you  how  fearful  1  am  of  the  future,  how 
sorry  I  am  for  you.  and  to  talk  about  a  major 
complex,  you  are  going  to  be  disappointed 
But  If  you  expected  me  to  tell  you  how 
happy  I  am  that  I  am  an  American,  how 
proud  I  am  that  we  have  public  servants  like 
Martha  and  Vance  HAarKs.  how  privileged 
I  lun  to  live  In  a  land  that  extends  to  not 
only  Vance,  but  all  these  seven  little  ones 
of  his.  the  kind  of  opportunity  that  Is  opened 
U)  them,  then  you  will  understand  why  i 
ran  here. 

We  want  to  do  for  Vance  In  1964  what  he 
did  for  so  many  others  In    1963 

We  want  to  preserve  a  government  that 
realizes  when  It  U  not  strong  enough  to 
protect  the  many  who  are  poor.  It  will  riot 
be  powerfxil  enough  to  save  the  few  who 
are  rich. 

The  man  Vance  Hartke  helped  bring  to 
the  Senate,  and  the  Senators  who  are  his 
colleagues,  who  come  here  to  do  him  honor 
are  for  a  prosperous  economy,  they  are  for 
better  government,  bett^'r  schools  They  are 
for  more  expansion,  they  are  for  tax  reduc- 
tion, and  the  development  of  our  resources. 
They  don't  hate  and  they  are  not  afraid,  be- 
cause they  know  the  world  Is  constantly 
moving  forward,  and  If  a  peaceful  revolution 
among  our  people  Is  lmp<TS8lble,  then  a  vio- 
lent resolution  Is  Inevitable. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  never  been  a 
party  of  statusquo  or  vested  Interest.  The 
Democratic  Party  has  always  been  the  party 
of  the  people  And  it  was  n%ver  more 
skillfully,  or  more  ably,  or  more  courageously 
led  than  It  Is  tonight  by  that  man  who 
bears  the  burden  of  the  high  office  of  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

I'm  glad  that  I  have  had  the  chance  to 
participate  In  some  of  the  work  of  that  party 
through  the  years.  I  am  so  thankful  that 
you  have  Indulged  me  to  come  here  and  tell 
you  there  Is  no  soldier  In  the  ranks,  there  Is 
no  veteran  to  whom  we  are  more  Indebted, 
no  Senator  of  whom  we  are  more  proud,  than 
the  one  we  honor  tonight,  the  stalwart  son 
of  Indiana  who  Is  going  to  be  reelected  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  next  year.  In  that 
election  each  of  you  can  take  a  very  special 
pride  and  a  very  special  sense  of  achievement. 

■you  are  asked,  from  early  In  the  morning 
to  late  at  night,  to  come  to  many  dinners. 
I  know.  And  I  also  know  what  your  problems 
are  and  that  Is  why  I  appreciate  your  com- 
ing fo  much.     Thank  You. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  LINCOLN 
TRAIL  MEMORIAL  PARKWAY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  intro- 
duced a  bill,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor, 
that  would  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  administration  of  a  Lincoln  Trail 
Memorial  Parkway  in  the  States  of  Ken- 
tucky. Indiana,  and  Illinois. 

I  rise  today  on  the  Stnate  floor  to 
publicly  voice  my  support  for  this  legis- 
lation and  to  urge  other  Senators  to  join 
us  in  cosponsoring  this  bill. 

Abraham  Lincoln  has  cast  a  long 
shadow  across  this  land  of  ours.  The 
heaviest  and  darkest  part  of  that  shadow 


fell  here,  on  this  city,  where  the  years  of 
hardships,  frustrations,  and  failures, 
blossomed  Into  couraer,  decisiveness,  and 
victory.  He  truly  belongs  to  the  ages 
and  he  belong*  to  all  America.  But. 
prior  to  the  time  when  his  greatness  was 
imminent  and  his  living  legendary.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  roamed  the  hills,  hollows, 
and  byways  of  Kentucky.  Indiana,  and 
Illinois  acquiring  that  knowledge  of  life 
that  would  eventually  make  him  a  giant 
in  the  pages  of  history. 

Those  of  us  from  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Kentucky  like  to  think  that  our  States 
Independently  and  collectively  played  an 
important  role  in  President  Lincoln's 
trek  into  history. 

His  spirit  still  stalks  this  land  bring- 
ing with  it  inspiration,  warmth,  wisdom, 
and  greatness.  Along  the  Lincoln  Trail 
these  feelings  are  most  profound. 
There,  if  you  will  listen,  can  be  heard  the 
creak  of  wagon  wheels  going  to  a  new 
home,  the  blade  of  an  ax  striking  a 
fallen  timber,  the  heavy  silence  that  ac- 
companies the  death  of  a  loved  one.  the 
lusty  cheer  from  a  political  gathering, 
the  joyous  whistle  of  a  train  en  route  to 
the  Nation's  Capital,  the  ringing  words 
of  "Four  score  and  7  years  ago."  the 
booming  guns  of  Civil  War,  an  assassin's 
shot,  and  finally,  the  forlorn  wail  of  a 
train  whistle  returning  to   Springfield. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  Congress  will 
look  favorably  upon  this  legislation  that 
will  guarantee  this  station  of  his  life  in 
our  heritage.  By  providing  the  citizens 
of  thij  Nation  an  opportunity  to  "walk 
where  he  walked  "  will  foster  those  prin- 
ciples to  which  he  was  dedicated  and 
that  insure  America's  continued  safety, 
freedom,  and  strength. 


RELATIONSHIPS  AND  OUR  POLICIES 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  PORTUGUESE 
ANGOLA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  representative  of  the  First 
District  in  South  Carolina,  the  Honor- 
able L.  Mendkl  Rivbks,  has  issued  a  very 
important  public  statement  in  South 
Carolina  on  the  subject  of  our  relation- 
ships and  our  policies  with  Portuguese 
Angola.  I  take  pleasure  in  calling  this 
statement  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  so 
that  it  will  be  available  to  all  Members 
of  Congress. 

Last  year,  I  had  the  privilege  of  visit- 
ing in  Portugal  and  received  there  an 
excellent  briefing  on  Angola  and  the  atti- 
tude of  Portugal  as  a  result  of  our  poli- 
cies which  seem  to  be  fairly  consistently 
running  counter  to  the  interests  of  our 
stanch  friend  and  ally,  the  Government 
and  people  of  Portugal. 

Congressman  Rivers  has  brought  out 
some  vital  E>oints  in  his  statement  on  the 
frustrations  of  these  people  with  regard 
to  our  policies  and  also  on  the  Impor- 
tance in  maintaining  our  ties  with  the 
people  of  Portugal.  I  commend  him  for 
his  forthright  statement  and  recommend 
it  highly  to  the  Members  of  this  body, 
cix Ml 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

REPRKSENTATrVE      RiVERS       CrfES       DANGER      IN 

Angola 

Portuguese  Angola  was  described  yester- 
day by  Representative  L.  Mendel  Rivxbs  as 
"one  of  the  most  potentially  explosive  situa- 
tions confronting  the  United  States  today." 

In  a  statement  released  yesterday.  Repre- 
sentative RuERs  said  this  country  Is  doing 
little— If  anything — to  alleviate  the  factors 
aggravating  this  tense  situation  In  west 
Africa.  "In  fact,"  he  continued,  "It  appears 
to  me  that  our  very  silence  virtually  con- 
dones the  exploitation  of  Portuguese  Inter- 
ests and  lends  aid  and  comfort  to  terrorist 
raids. 

"And  Portugal,  one  of  our  very  Important 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  allies,  is 
understandably  angry  and  bitter  over  our 
attitude. 

"The  aspect  of  the  Angolan  problem  I  refer 
to  specifically  at  this  time  is  the  maintenance 
on  Belgian  Congo  soil  of  a  camp  to  train 
terrorists  for  an  invasion  of  Angola. 

"There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the 
Congo  government  of  Cyrllle  Adoula  openly 
supports  this  movement  aimed  at  the  Portu- 
guese province.  Moreover,  the  revolutionary 
camp  has  active  support  from  Algerian  Pre- 
mier Ben  Bella,  who,  you  may  recall,  came 
here  to  negotiate  for  American  aid.  Then 
as  quickly  as  he  could,  he  went  to  Havana 
where  he  pledged  undying  support  for  Fidel 
Castro. 

"Even  the  most  dewey-eyed  Innocent  can 
see  Adoula's  support  of  this  camp  is  a  clear 
violation  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. But.  I  am  certain  that  Portuguese 
protests  will  fall  on  deaf  ears  in  that  quarter. 

"Here  again  Is  another  example  of  how 
our  best  Interests  are  sold  down  the  river, 
because  in  assisting  our  proven  allies,  we  in- 
directly help  ourselves. 

"This  being  the  case,  the  entire  question 
comes  back  to  Washington  and  the  attitude 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  for  Adoula's  regime 
exists  primarily  through  U.S.  dollars. 

"While  the  Congo  budget  is  roughly  $400 
million  annually,  that  country's  internal  In- 
come Is  only  about  $160  million  each  year. 
Thus  someone  must  pick  up  the  tab,  and  in 
this  case,  It  is  the  United  States.  For  ex- 
ample, last  year  we  contributed  some  $200 
million. 

"I  can  readily  understand  the  Portuguese 
anger  over  our  indifference  to  the  steady  flow 
of  arms  and  trained  guerrillas  from  the 
training  camp. 

"If  we  took  a  firm  stand  against  Adoula's 
tacit  participation  in  a  program  of  armed 
aggression,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  we 
would  be  compelled  to  comply. 

"From  my  viewpoint,  help  to  a  stanch 
ally  such  as  Portugal  only  makes  common- 
sense.  And,  to  say  the  very  leaat,  the  United 
States  atUtude  on  the  question  of  Portu- 
guese provinces  is  confusing  and  contra- 
dictory. 

"In  March.  1961,  we  voted  against 
Portugal  at  the  UJf.  on  the  Angolan  ques- 
tion. Then,  late  the  following  year,  we 
pulled  away  from  the  Afro-Asian  bloc  and 
voted  against  resolutions  urging  sanctions 
and  other  punitive  measures  aimed  at 
Portugal. 

"But  today,  we  have  the  most  important 
decision  yet  to  make  ooncerning  Angola. 

"Shall  we  continue  to  acquiesce  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  terrorist  camp,  aimed  at 
Angola,  or  shall  we  demand  Adoula  halt  such 
actlvitiea,  and  thwart  the  eventual  slaughter 
of  innocent  Portuguese  people  in  another 
African  bloodbath. 

"Such  a  decision  mvist  rest  with  the  con- 
science of  American  leaders." 


NATIONAL  SECURmr 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  report  of  the  American 
Legion's  National  Security  Commission 
as  presented  to  its  national  executive 
committee  on  May  2.  1963.  This  re- 
port sets  forth  the  American  Legion's 
position  in  those  areas  of  national  se- 
curity which  the  Legion  members  feel 
are  of  greatest  import  to  this  Nation  and 
its  i>eople. 

The  views  expressed  in  this  report  are 
consistent  with  the  mandates  adopted  by 
the  1962  national  convention  and  rep- 
resent the  will  of  the  nearly  2%  million 
members  of  this  great  organization. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
American  Legion  and  its  deep  interest 
in  national  security,  I  feel  that  this  re- 
port should  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  I,  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks. 

In  closing  my  remarks,  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  director  of  the 
National  Security  Commission,  Mr. 
James  R.  Wilson.  Jr.,  the  chalnnan,  Mr. 
William  C.  Doyle,  and  the  subcommittee 
chairman  for  this  report,  former  Gover- 
nor of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  John  E.  Davis, 
and  other  members  of  the  Commission 
for  the  outstanding  work  they  have  done 
in  preparing  this  forthright  statement 
of  views  which  I  feel  represent  policies 
which.  If  implemented,  would  insure  for 
our  Nation  a  defense  force  second  to 
none  In  the  world,  smd  would  put  our 
Nation  on  the  road  toward  victory  in 
the  cold  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  SKCURrxT  Report  to  thx  National 
Executive  Committee,  Mat  2,  1963 
The  National  Security  Ccmunisslon  and 
committees  when  they  met  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  March  12-14,  1963.  delved  deeply  Into 
the  myriad  facets  of  national  defense.  Our 
members  were  briefed  by  key  leaders  from 
Industry,  the  military  and  the  Congress. 
Against  the  background  of  American  Legion 
policy,  our  current  mandates  from  the  1962 
national  convention  together  with  our  cur- 
rent deliberations  we  conclude: 

1.  First  and  foremost  this  Nation  must  at 
all  times  possess  a  credible  and  unquestioned 
military  sujierlority  over  any  potential 
enemy. 

2.  That  the  eradication  of  communism  In 
Cuba  Is  essential  to  the  security  of  this 
Nation. 

3.  Within  the  limits  of  national  security 
the  American  people  should  be  told  the  truth 
regarding  situations  which  directly  affect 
their  lives  and  property. 

4.  Wherever  possible  economy  should  be 
effected  so  long  as  It  does  not  jeopardize  our 
ability  to  defend  otir  Nation. 

5.  The  traditional  and  proven  role  of  the 
reserve  components  must  be  preserved 
through  the  maintainance  of  flexible  man- 
ning levels  and  the  equipping  of  these  forces 
with  modern  weapons  and  prc^>er  training. 

6.  Civil  defense  is  a  coequal  of  military  de- 
fense both  as  a  deterrent  and  as  the  means 
of  reducing  the  loss  of  lives  and  property  in 
the  event  of  enemy  attack,  and  should  be 
given  the  highest  priority.     Greater  use  at 
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res«rvlBta  In  civil  defense  ahould  be  encour- 
aged at  all  levels  with  adequate  credit  given 
reservlAta  for  these  asslgnmentfl. 

7  Reserve  officer  training  should  be  re- 
tained and  expanded  In  our  high  schools 
and  coUegefl.  Uniform  standards  should 
apply  to  all  services  so  that  one  cannot  offer 
financial  or  other  Incentives  which  serve  to 
give  them  an  advantage  over  the  other  serv- 
ices. Furthermore,  the  required  ROTC  In 
colleges  and  universities  has  proven  Itself 
as  the  greatest  single  source  of  reserve  offi- 
cers and  should  be  retained. 

8.  We  view  the  elimination  of  strategic 
weapon  systems  of  proven  value  to  be  detri- 
mental to  this  Nations  defense  needs.  Ex- 
perimentation and  production  of  advanced 
weapon  systems  compounds  the  defense 
problems  of  our  enemies  and  strengthens 
our  own  defense,  therefore,  we  urge  accel- 
erated efforts  toward  the  development,  pro- 
duction, and  deployment  of  a  supersonic 
manned  bomber  and  an  effective  antimissile 
system  as  essential  to  the  best  InteresU  of 
the  Nation. 

9.  We  strongly  urge  that  civilian  leader- 
ship In  the  Defense  Establishments  utilize 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  trained  military  experts,  par- 
ticularly those  who  by  statutory  authority 
are  chsu-ged  with  military  assessments. 

The  report  covering  these  basic  tenets  of 
American  Legion  National  Security  were  the 
work  of  a  flve-man  subconomlttee  chaired 
by  former  Gov.  John  E  Davis,  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Security  Conunlsslon. 
The  findings  of  the  subcommittee  were  also 
approved  by  the  National  Security  Conimls- 
slon  and  committees. 

In  its  studies  the  committee  concluded 
that  the  American  Legion  can  visualize  no 
adequate  substitute  for  a  strong  balanced 
military  force  In  being.  This  Is  to  say  we  do 
not  believe  this  Nation.  In  this  decade  of 
decision  can  afford  anything  less  than  a 
long-range,  carefully  planned  military  force 
comprised  of  the  best  weapon  systems  our 
Industry  can  devise  We  view  as  extremely 
shortsighted  the  abandonment  of  weapon 
systems  such  as  the  RS-70  when  our  foes 
continue  to  develop  high-performance  air- 
craft. History  apparently  teaches  our  de- 
fense planners  little  or  nothing.  Take  for 
example  our  Navy.  Instead  of  the  70  ships 
per  year  which  are  Indlsijensable  to  combat 
obsolescence  the  Defense  Department  pro- 
posed to  Congress  for  construction  this  year 
a  mere  29  and  mind  you  this  Is  only  proposed 
In  the  current  defense  appropriation  measure. 
In  the  wake  of  the  Skybolt  fiasco  Great 
Britain  has  been  encouraged  to  place  Its 
principal  reliance  In  the  Polaris  missile  and 
nuclear  submarines.  Yet.  In  scrutinizing 
our  own  current  defense  appropriation  meas- 
ure we  observe  Instead  of  eight  Polaris  sub- 
marines there  are  but  six  authorized  for 
construction. 

Present-day  military  strategy  has  placed 
America's  reliance  for  Its  strategic  strike 
power  In  missiles:  A  weapon  system  yet 
untested  In  combat.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
likewise  placed  great  store  In  Its  missiles. 
Is  it  not  logical  then  to  assume  that  the 
greatest  possible  urgency  should  be  assigned 
to  the  development  and  production  of  the 
most  promising  antimissile  system.  Granted, 
Nlke-Zeus  has  still  not  proven  itself  the  per- 
fect weapon,  however,  It  has  proven  Its  ability 
to  Intercept  and  destroy  long-range  missiles. 
In  the  event  of  a  missile  exchange  destruc- 
tion of  some  enemy  missiles  Is  better  than 
none  at  all.  Consistent  with  the  mandate 
from  our  1962  national  convention  we  urge 
the  speedy  development,  production  and 
deployment  of  an  antimissile  system  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

In  response  to  the  protest  of  our  national 
commander  and  many  spirited  minded  or- 
ganizations and  Individuals  the  high  school 


ROTC  program  was  extended  for  1  year  We 
can  think  of  no  better  source  than  history 
as  a  guide  In  Judging  the  merits  of  military 
training  for  our  youth.  The  records  show 
conclusively  were  It  not  for  our  reserves, 
many  of  whom  received  their  training  in 
ROTC,  the  outcome  of  these  conflicts  could 
well  have  been  vastly  different.  We  strongly 
urge  the  Congress  and  the  military  services 
to  continue  and  expand  the  high  school 
ROTC  program  because.  It  builds  better  citi- 
zens, and  Is  the  nucleus  of  America's  citizen 
military  leadership. 

Two  legislative  measures  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  our  natlopal  security  have  been 
acted  upon  by  the  Congress.  Both  are  sup- 
ported by  mandates  from  our  1962  national 
convention  In  Las  Vegas  and  American  Legion 
testimony  has  been  presented  on  both  meas- 
ures. The  first  extending  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  for  4  years 
(Res  No  5)  has  been  enacted  into  law  and 
extends  the  Induction  authority  of  selective 
service  for  4  years. 

The  second  measure  Is  the  military  pay 
bill,  which  substantially  accomplishes  the 
provisions  of  1962  National  Security  Resolu- 
tion 397.  Unfortunately,  the  bill  which  has 
been  passed  by  the  full  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  does  not  provide  for  recomputa- 
tlon  of  retired  pay  for  those  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  retired  prior  to  June  1, 
1958.  Recomputatlon  Is  American  Legion 
policy  and  efforts  are  now  being  made  In  co- 
operation with  other  like-minded  organiza- 
tions to  support  an  amendment  to  the  pay 
bill  when  It  comes  up  for  vote  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

To  return  again  to  the  requirement  for 
balanced  military  forces,  the  American 
Legion  has  since  Its  very  Inception  been  a 
stanch  advocate  of  alrpower  Quite  aside 
from  the  fact  the  elimination  of  manned 
bombers  greatly  simplifies  Soviet  defense 
problems  we  will  be  committing  again  the 
shortsighted  error  of  allowing  our  enemies 
to  become  preeminent  In  a  field  predomi- 
nated by  the  United  States  since  the  days  of 
Kitty  Hawk.  Time  lost  through  agonizing 
reappraisals,  of  off  again  on  again  research 
and  development  and  a  host  of  other  time 
consuming  devices,  cannot  be  recaptured. 

In  July  1961,  the  United  States  was 
shocked,  when  at  the  Tuschino  Air  Show, 
the  Soviets  unveiled  their  latest  longran^e, 
supersonic  Jet  bomber,  the  "Blinder."  From 
Its  configuration  our  aeronautics  experts 
were  able  to  Judge  that  this  was  a  bomber 
better  than  anything  we  had  in  our  present 
Air  Force.  An  airplane  In  the  Mach  2  range. 
Why  If  manned  bombers  are  obsolete  are  the 
Soviets  "Pouring  money  down  a  rathole  "? 
Why  do  they  continue  their  research  and 
development  and  production  of  high  per- 
formance, longrange  bombers? 

The  American  Legion  recognized  the  fact 
that  this  Nation  can  spend  Itself  into  obliv- 
ion Just  as  surely  as  It  can  reduce  Its  military 
power  beyond  a  wise  and  prudent  point.  We 
urge  the  elimination  of  waste  and  duplica- 
tion. 

That  America  has  won  the  major  wars  Into 
which  It  was  drawn  offers  some  Indication 
that  our  organization  for  defense  has  been 
sound.  In  their  wisdom  the  architects  of 
our  present  Defense  Establishment  build  in 
checks  and  balances  so  that  the  wisdom  and 
Judgment  of  defense  officials  could  be  tem- 
pered by  experienced  military  Judgment 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Reserve 
Forces  Policy  Board  are  two  sources  of  ex- 
perienced military  personnel  whose  Judg- 
ment and  training  was  made  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  his  staff  The  Sec- 
retary is  not  required  to  adhere  to  the  con- 
sidered opinion  of  these  sources,  yet  to  con- 
sistently Ignore  these  experts  Is  dangerous 
Indeed.     The  civilian   control   has   been   one 


of  the  pillars  of  American  military  phUos. 
ophy.  The  exclusion  or  disregard  of  trained 
military  Judgment  may  well  be  carrying 
civilian  control  too  far. 

We  are  likewise  concerned,  as  has  been  so 
well  expressed  by  the  Hardy  subcommittee  in 
Its  August  1962,  report  that  "the  Congress 
has  lost  control  of  the  organization  of  the 
Department  (Defense)  and  cannot  carry  out 
Its  responsibility  unless  we  (the  Congress) 
amend  the  National  Security  Act  •  •  •  •• 
In  the  past  few  years,  the  Congress  has  made 
Its  feelings  on  major  Items  of  defense  known 
to  the  Defense  Department  only  to  have 
these  decisions  Ignored  and  appropriated 
funds  lay  unexpended. 

We  are  gratified  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  seen  the  wisdom  of  not  cutting 
back  the  Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
beyond  the  minimum  of  300,000  and  400,000 
respectively  We  feel  strongly  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard  must  be  given  more  flexibility 
to  temporarily  exceed  unit  and  overall 
strength  The  American  Legion  has  long 
maintained  that  our  standing  forces  must 
be  backed  by  strong  and  ready  reserve  struc- 
tures capable  of  Immediate  and  selective 
mobilization  In  a  limited  or  cold  war  situa- 
tion and  general  mobilization  In  the  event  of 
broad-scale  hostilities.  The  American  Legion 
would  also  like  to  acknowledge  its  heartfelt 
thanks  to  the  thousands  of  reservists  who 
responded  so  magnificently  during  the  Ber- 
lin and  Cuban  crises. 

Maintaining  our  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  at  minimal  strength  Is  not  by  Itself 
enough  To  be  fully  effective  these  forces 
must  be  properly  equipped  and  trained  with 
the  latest  Implements  of  war.  The  National 
Guard  at  the  earliest  possible  time  should 
be  provided  with  substantial  numbers  of 
modern  Century-series  fighters,  tanks,  am- 
munition and  guns. 

The  continued  existence  of  a  Soviet  vas- 
s:U  state  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  poses  a 
military  and  politically  Intolerable  threat 
to  this  Nation  and  Its  neighbors.  The  pres- 
ence of  Soviet  troops  not  only  presents  a 
real  military  threat  to  the  Americas,  but 
assures  that  the  people  of  Cuba  will  not  soon 
have  the  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
communism  For  the  Cubans  to  rise  In  re- 
volt promises  no  less  an  Ignominious  death 
than  was  meted  out  to  the  Hungarians  who 
sought  a  nobler  way  of  life. 

This  great  Nation  was  born  amidst  blood- 
shed to  be  free  If  we  are  to  preserve  our 
cherished  freedom  then  communism  must 
be  fought  with  the  same  relentle:.s  tenacity 
communism  Is  bringing  to  bear  to  communlze 
the  world.  The  complete  eradication  of  the 
Red  dictatorship  In  Cuba  and  the  restora- 
tion to  the  Cuban  people  of  the  right  to 
choose  their  own  government  through  free 
elections  Is  Inexorably  linked  with  our  own 
future  Time  Is  not  on  our  side  History's 
pages  are  Indelibly  soiled  with  the  miserable 
record  of  Communist  duplicity.  Their  code 
of  ethics  Is  not  the  same  standards  of  honesty 
and  morality  upon  which  we  base  our  rela- 
tions with  other  nations  How,  then,  except 
through  the  Imposition  of  economic  or  mili- 
tary pressure  can  we  hope  to  halt  or  turn 
back  the  everwldenlng  spread  of  this  Godless 
dictatorship. 

A  candid  appraisal  of  the  degree  of  success 
achieved  by  Communist  troublemaklng 
throughout  the  world  demands  sober,  pain- 
ful decisions  on  our  part  There  Is  no  easy 
solution  to  problems  deliberately  created  to 
aid  worldwide  Communist  alms  Whatever 
the  decision  our  leaders  must  make  we 
strongly  recommend  that  they  be  absolutely 
backed  by  a  credible,  modern  military  force 
In  being  The  recommendations  presented 
In  this  report  are  directed  to  those  areas 
where  we  feel  greater  attention  and  support 
must  be  accorded. 
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FALLOUT  MONTTORINO:  WE  MUST 
DO  BETTER:  WE  COULD  HARDLY 
DO  WORSE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  had  occasion  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  potential  hazards  present  In 
radioactive  contamination  of  the  arctic 
food  chain:  lichen — caribou — Eskimo.  I 
am  continuing  to  Investigate  this  prob- 
lem, and  it  Is  my  Intention  to  sp)eak 
further  upon  It  in  the  near  future. 

Today,  however,  I  should  like  to  discuss 
several  questions  which  have  been  raised 
In  my  mind  by  the  exceptionally  high 
levels  of  iodine  131  fallout  which  were 
reported  last  fall  In  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
and  in  Palmer,  Alaska.  These  high  levels 
were  of  short  duration  but  long  enough 
to  raise  the  yearly  totals  substantially  In 
these  areas.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  table  on  iodine  131  contamination 
In  milk  and  explanatory  material  sup- 
plied by  the  Radiological  Health  Division 
of  the  US.  Public  Health  Service  be 
printed  In  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESroma  officer,  is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Prom  this  table  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  child  in  Palmer  con- 
suming 1  liter  of  milk  per  day  for  the 
past  year — March  1,  1962-March  1. 
1963 — would  have  received  38^20  micro- 
microcuries  Oi  iodine  131. 

The  guide  established  by  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council  for  a  12-month  In- 
take of  iodme  131  setc  36.500  micro- 
microcuries  as  "an  acceptable  health 
risk  for  large  general  population  groups 
for  a  lifetime,  compatible  with  the  or- 
derly development  of  nuciear  industry  of 
the  United  SUtes."— Public  Health  Serv- 
ice press  release.  April  4,  1963.  This  is 
the  level  set  for  those  most  vulnerable  In 
the  population — infants,  children,  and 
the  unborn.  When  this  level  is  ex- 
ceeded, public  health  countermeasures 
to  limit  the  intake  of  contamination 
should  be  considered  and  surveillance  in- 
creased according  to  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

According  to  a  study  financed  by  the 
Division  of  Radiological  Health.  10  per- 
cent of  all  male  infants  under  1  year  of 
age  drink  40  fluid  ounces  of  milk  a  day 
or  more.  Forty  fluid  ounces  is  equivalent 
to  1.3  liters. 

It  is  thus  reasonable  to  assume  that  as 
much  as  10  percent  of  the  infant  chil- 
dren in  the  Palmer  area  received  last 
year  in  the  ranse  of  50.000  micrcmicro- 
curiesof  iodine  131. 

The  milk  samples  analyzed  by  the 
Radiological  Health  Division  are  a  mix- 
ture of  milk  taken  from  the  different 
dairies  in  the  area.  The.se  differing  milk 
supplies  may  themselves  vary  consider- 
ably in  radioactivity  content.  So  it  is 
quite  possible  that  some  Palmer  children 
received  substantially  more  and  others 
substantially  less  iodine  131  in  their 
milk. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the 
radiation  protection  guide  levels  of  ac- 


ceptable radiation  for  Iodine  131  have 
been  set  very  conservatively.  The  36.500 
figure  was  specifically  designed  tn  giuu-d 
the  Increased  viUnerability  of  children 
and  infants  against  radiation  from 
iodine.  This  Increased  sensitivity  of  In- 
fants is  due  to  the  fact  that  practically 
all  iodine  131  introduced  into  the  body 
tends  to  settle  in  the  thyroid  gland. 
Children's  thyroids  are.  of  cotu-se,  a 
good  deal  smaller  than  those  of  adults. 
Thus  for  a  given  amoirnt  of  contamina- 
tion intake,  a  child's  thyroid  tissue  re- 
ceives higher  concentrations  of  contam- 
inant per  gram  tissue  than  would  an 
adult. 

Extremely  intensive  doses  of  iodine  131, 
far  higher  than  any  levels  experienced 
from  fallout,  have  been  shown  to  cause 
cancer  of  the  thyroid.  Children  are. 
therefore,  presumably  more  sensitive  to 
this  hazard.  The  effects  of  Iodine  131 
radiation  upon  Infants  yet  unborn  are, 
for  all  purposes,  still  unknown. 

The  Palmer  levels,  as  measured  against 
these  intensive,  laboratory-obtained  re- 
sults, are  quite  low.  The  April  4  Public 
Health  Service  press  release  states  that 
"exposures  even  many  times  above  the 
guide  levels  would  not  result  in  a  de- 
tectable increase  in  the  Incidence  of  dis- 
ease." However,  Mr.  President,  the 
word  detectable  carries  a  heavy  burden 
in  the  last  sentence.  It  is  very  difBcult 
to  detect  slight  increases  in  the  incidence 
of  disease  in  a  large  population  over  a 
large  area.  Our  investigative  skills  are 
not  yet  competent  to  handle  the  Job.  We 
do  not  yet  know  the  effect  continued  low- 
level  radiation  of  large  populations  will 
have  over  a  period  of  many  years. 

The  United  Nations  Scientific  Commit- 
tee in  its  second  report  Issued  October 
1962.  on  the  effects  of  atomic  radiation, 
said  that  estimates  of  somatic  effects  on 
population  groups  of  low  levels  of  radia- 
tion are  "largely  speculative": 

It  iB  clearly  established  that  exposure  to 
radiation,  even  In  doses  substantially  lower 
than  those  producing  acute  effects,  may  oc- 
casionally give  rise  to  &  wide  variety  of  harm- 
ful effects  including  cancer,  leukemia  and 
inherited  abnormalities  which  in  some  cases 
may  not  be  easily  distinguishable  from  natu- 
rally occurring  conditions  or  identifiable  as 
due  to  radiation.  Because  of  the  available 
evidence  that  genetic  damage  occurs  at  the 
loweet  levels  as  yet  experimentally  tested,  it 
is  prudent  to  assume  that  some  genetic  dam- 
age may  follow  any  dose  of  radiation,  how- 
ever small. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  of  the  Congress  in  its  summary 
analysis  of  hearings,  Radiation  Stand- 
ards Including  Fallout.  1962,  pointed 
out: 

Cumulative  levels  of  Iodine  131  in  milk  are 
In  some  areas  approaching  or  p>ossibly  ex- 
ceeding the  acceptable  levels  recommended 
by  the  Federal  Radiation  Council  for  en- 
vironmental sources  generated  by  peaceful 
appllcaUons.  That  levels  of  this  nucUde  can 
be  tolerated  for  exposxire  of  a  population 
from  fallout  have  not  been  established. 

The  summary  analysis  went  on  to  say : 

Development     of     an     approach     toward 

evaluating    transitory    high    dietary    or   air 

levels  of  one  or  more  short-lived  nuclides  Is 

needed.     The    committee    believes    that   re- 


ex- 


curring  periods  of  such   levMa  wiU  b« 
perienced  from  time  to  tiin«.  ^*^ 

It  Is  also  of  Interest  to  note  ttiat  the 
committee  stated: 

The  concept  that  the  acceptability  oX  every 
exixwure  to  radiation -depends  on  the  reason 
for  the  exposure  requires  many  standards 
related  to  all  the  reasons  for  accepting  ex- 
posure. Thus  if  a  reason  for  accepting  the 
exposure  is  inadequate  the  exposure  must 
be  too  high. 

A  thoughtful  reader  of  the  foregoing 
might  conclude,  since  Palmer  has  re- 
corded unusual  levels  of  iodine  131  in 
the  past  and  since  it  may  be  expected  to 
experience  occasional  high  levels  In  the 
future,  that  protective  public  health 
measures  have  been  taken  by  the  Public 
Health  Service.     They  have  not. 

Such  countermeasures  do  exist.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  from 
the  September  1962.  Consumer  Reports 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

<See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
article  outlines  steps  that  might  be  taken 
to  coimteract  the  hazards  which  abide  in 
iodine  131  contamination. 

Although  such  action  might  appear 
reasonable,  It  has  not  been  recommend- 
ed by  either  the  Public  Health  Service 
or  the  Federal  Radiation  Council.  In  a 
statement  issued  September  17. 1962,  the 
Council  stated : 

In  some  localities  in  the  United  States  av- 
erage annual  intakes  of  radioactive  iodine 
have  approached  the  upper  level  of  range  II 
and  In  one  locality  have  slightly  exceeded 
range  II.  This  has  let  to  actions  and  pro- 
posed actions  involving  countermeasures  or 
preventative  health  measures.  The  Federal 
Radiation  Council  does  not  recommend  ac- 
tions under  present  circumstances. 

When  the  radiation  protection  guides 
were  first  promulgated  In  1961.  we  were 
told  that  "intakes  within  range  Hr  would 
result  in  exposures  exceeding  the  radia- 
tion protection  guide  if  continued  for  a 
sufficient  period  of  time."  The  Federal 
Radiation  Council  "recommended  that 
measures  limiting  intake  of  radioactive 
materials  should  be  considered  when  in- 
dications are  that  levels  averaged  over 
a  year  will  be  \^ithin  range  III"— Public 
Health  Service,  1962. 

Now  we  are  told  that  countermeasures 
are  not  called  for  even  though  the  iodine 
131  average  over  a  full  year's  period  in 
Palmer  is  well  within  the  third  range. 

This  raises  substantial  questions  as  to 
what  purposes  radiation  protection 
guides  are  to  serve.  As  first  announced 
in  1961,  they  were  to  be  used  in  evaluat- 
ing radiation  from  normal  peacetime  nu- 
clear uses — atomic  powered  generators. 
X-ray  machines  and  so  forth.  However, 
from  the  beginning  the  standards  have 
been  used  to  evaluate  measurements  of 
fallout.  They  have  been  so  used  by  the 
Division  of  Radiological  Health,  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  by 
scientific  and  lay  groups. 
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For  example,  in  the  Consiimer  Reports 
article  on  Iodine  131  in  fallout  which  I 
have  placed  in  the  Rxcord.  it  was  said 
"for  brief  periods  its  level  in  milk  soared 
high  above  the  radiation  protection 
level."  Later  it  was  said,  "It  is  repeated 
high  exposures — raising  the  possibility 
of  an  average  daily  intake  of  100  micro- 
microcuries  or  more  over  a  full  year — 
that  the  Federal  Radiation  Council  has 
warned  against."  And  later,  quoting 
Surgeon  General  Luther  Terry : 

Several  areaa  In  the  mldcontlnent  section 
of  the  country  where  the  estimated  thyroid 
doaes  of  Infants  based  upon  the  concentra- 
tion of  radlolodlne  In  milk  had  already  ap- 
proached the  radiation  protection  guide 
recommended  by  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council. 

For  over  2  years  these  radiation  guides 
have  been  applied  to  atomic  fallout. 
They  are  still  constantly  referred  to  in 
this  regard  by  experts  and  nonexperts 
alike. 

Now.  however,  when  third  range  levels 
have  been  reached  we  are  told  that  pop- 
ulations may  be  exposed  to  radiation 
levels  "many  times  above  the  guide 
levels"  without  "a  detectable  increase  in 
the  incidence  of  disease" — Federal 
Radiation  Council.  September  17.  1962. 
We  are  told,  in  effect,  to  disregard  the 
radiation  protection  guide,  that  it  does 
not  mean  a  thing. 

Apparently  this  is  designed  to  allay 
public  concern  over  high-ranging  levels. 

What  it  does  is  increase  public  con- 
fusion. 

Apparently,  what  the  Radiation  Coun- 
cil is  trying  to  point  out  is  that  a  sub- 
stantial safety  factor  is  included  in  the 
calculations  of  the  radiation  protection 
guide — as  so  it  should  have  been.  Meas- 
uring radiation  exposures  for  general 
populations  is  at  best  a  very  general 
biisiness.  Areawide  figures  are  at  best 
only  estimates  of  fallout  levels.  In  re- 
cent intensive  studies  of  strontium  90 
fallout  in  England,  it  was  found  that 
neighboring  localities  may  have  levels 
as  much  as  10  times  above  or  below 
the  national  average. 

General  population  standards  must 
also  take  into  account  the  high  sensi- 
tivity of  embryos,  infants,  and  children 
to  radiation.  Acceptable  general  popu- 
lation radiation  levels  are.  therefore,  far 
less  permissive  than  the  levels  allowable 
for  industrial  employees  working  with 
nuclear  reactors.  Again  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  Industrial  workers  are  kept 
under  constant  surveillance.  They  wear 
protective  clothing,  they  have  sensitive 
film  devices  measuring  their  daily  ex- 
posure. Cumulative  radiation  totals  are 
kept  for  each  individual  and  they  are 
not  allowed  to  exceed  tolerable  levels. 

For  this  reason  an  atomic  worker  can. 
with  reasonable  assurance  of  safety,  be 
exposed  to  far  higher  levels  of  radio- 
activity than  may  large  population 
groups.  3- 

The  current  position  of  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council,  disregarding  the  ra- 
diation protection  guide  in  certain  cases, 
leaves  us  in  Umbo  without  standards. 

If  countermeasures  are  not  called  for 
when  radiation  protection  guide  range 


III  levels  are  '•cached,  and  if  press  re- 
leases are  Issued  saying  that  levels  many 
times  above  the  guide  levels  are  ac- 
ceptable, then  apparently  the  guides 
themselves  are  to  be  disregarded. 

If  the  radiation  protection  guide  does 
not  apply  to  population  groups,  w-Rat 
does':" 

If  the  radiation  protection  guides  are 
not  to  be  applied  to  radioactive  fallout 
levels,  why  is  reference  constantly  made 
to  them  by  responsible  officials? 

I  fail  to  understand  the  distinction  be- 
tween radiation  caused  by  normal  peace- 
time use  and  radiation  caused  by  atomic 
fallout.  Surely  the  sources  of  radiation 
do  not  affect  its  potency. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  guide  as- 
sumes constant  levels  of  radiation  of  the 
type  to  be  expected  from  a  reactor.  It  is. 
however,  the  average  annual  exposure 
that  matters  and  it  only  takes  several 
days  of  extremely  high-level  fallout  to 
bring  up  the  average  annual  intake  of 
a  population  to  radiation  protection 
guide  range  III  levels. 

The  Federal  Radiation  Council  in  the 
Federal  Register.  September  26,  1961, 
took  notice  of  this  fact: 

Controls  should  be  based  upon  an  evalua- 
tion of  population  exposure  with  respect  to 
the  radiation  protection  guide.  For  this 
purpose,  the  total  dally  intake  of  such  ma- 
terials averaged  over  periods  of  the  order  of 
a   year  constitutes  an  appropriate  criterion. 

The  radiation  protection  guide  levels 
for  strontium  90.  cesium  137.  iodine  131. 
and  so  forth,  are  based  upon  an  accept- 
able and  tolerable  radiation  exposure  for 
an  individual  equivalent  to  0.5  rems  In 
any  given  year  and  0.17  rem  year  for  a 
general  population,  based  upon  constant 
exposure  levels  over  a  30-year  period. 
This  level  is  reached  at  the  threshold  of 
range  III  for  exposure  to  any  single 
radionuclide.  The  fact  that  large  popu- 
lations are  exposed  to  not  one  but  sev- 
eral radionuclides  drifting  out  of  the  sky 
is  but  another  reason  for  the  high  safety 
factor  allowed  in  the  calculation  of 
acceptable  limits.  Very  little  is  known 
about  the  cumulative  effects  upon  a 
population  of  increased  levels  of  exposure 
from  more  than  one  radionuclide  source. 

It  has  t)een  stated  that  the  reason 
countermeasures  are  not  required  when 
the  average  annual  exposure  to  radio- 
activity from  fallout  in  a  community  ex- 
ceeds range  III  is  that  such  a  high  level 
of  fallout  is  unusual  and  that  it  is  un- 
likely such  levels  will  be  maintained  for 
30  years. 

This,  it  appears  to  me.  is  unacceptable 
thinking.  While  we  all  hope  that  an 
international  agreement  to  end  atomic 
testing  will  be  achieved.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  fair  to  the  safety  of  our  people 
to  assume  that  an  agreement  is  assured. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  atomic  testing 
will  not  only  continue  in  future  years 
but  increase.  As  ever  more  nations  de- 
velop their  own  atomic  weapons,  there 
will  be  more  tests  and  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  these  tests  will  be  extremely 
dirty.  Although  iodine  131  is  extremely 
shortlived,  the  other  radioactive  products 
of  atomic  tests  retain  their  vigor  for 
many  years.     Dr.  Chadwick  of  the  Divi- 


sion of  Radiological  Health  pointed  out 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  in  hearings  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  radio- 
activity in  the  atmosphere  has  as  yet 
settled  to  the  earth.  Levels  of  contami- 
nation are  on  the  increase  and  they  will 
continue  to  increase.  It  is  very  foolish 
to  think  otherwise. 

I  understand  that  if  range  III  levels 
were  obtained  from  peaceful  nuclear 
sources,  positive  steps  would  be  taken 
to  reduce  the  population  exp>osure. 

In  a  few  cases,  range  III  levels  are 
being  reached  from  nuclear  testing 
sources.  There  is  no  particular  reason 
to  believe  that  the  total  of  annual  aver- 
age levels  in  such  communities  will  drop 
over  the  next  30  years — although  they 
no  doubt  will  vary  erratically  from  year 
to  year. 

Why  then  are  not  countermeasures 
introduced  in  these  cases? 

I  have  seen  no  acceptable  answer  to 
this  question. 

The  Radiation  Protection  Council  ap- 
pears to  be  telling  us  not  to  apply  radia- 
tion protection  guide  standards  to  gen- 
eral population  exposure  to  radioactive 
fallout;  and  yet  we  are  not  given  any 
other  standards  by  which  to  evaluate  the 
statistics  of  radioactive  hazard. 

We  are  given  radioactive  fallout  data 
on  a  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  basis. 
They  are  reported  in  the  press  and  on 
the  air.  It  is  imperative  that  we  have 
available  to  the  general  public  a  stand- 
ard by  which  to  evaluate  these  statistics. 

As  an  example  of  the  needless  confu- 
sion and  public  concern  which  is  caused 
by  the  present  inadequate  methods  utl- 
hzed  in  the  handling  of  radiation  statis- 
tics. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  May  2.  1963.  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

One  Alaska  CrrT  Has  Radiation 

Fallout  radiation  from  Russian  nuclear 
tests  appears  to  be  declining  throughout  the 
country,  but  Palmer.  Alaska,  la  still  receiv- 
ing a  warnlng-levcl  dose  of  radioactive 
Iodine,  the  Government  reported  yesterday. 

For  the  seventh  consecutive  month,  the 
Public  Health  Service  reported  that  Palmer 
was  the  only  US  city  receiving  a  12-month 
accumulation  of  Iodine  131  that  was  above 
the  acceptable  health  risk  level 

None  of  the  62  radiation  monitoring  sta- 
tions across  the  Nation  recorded  accumula- 
tions of  strontium  89  or  the  more  dangerous 
strontium  90,  that  approached  the  warning 
range 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ators will  note  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  is  reported  as  saying  for  the 
seventh  consecutive  month  Palmer, 
Alaska,  was  the  only  city  in  the  United 
States  to  have  an  accumulation  of  iodine 
131  that  was  above  the  acceptable  health 
risk  level.  The  article  states  that  Palmer 
is  still  receiving  a  warning-level  dose 
of  radioactive  iodine.  The  truth  of  the 
matter,  Mr.  President,  Is  that  levels  of 
iodine  131  at  Palmer  have  been  well 
within  the  acceptable  level  ever  since  last 
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September.  It  was  during  the  month  of 
Septemt)er  that  the  extraordinary  fall- 
out occurred.  The  Federal  Radiation 
Council  has  said,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
that  no  countermeasures  are  necessary. 
And  yet,  Mr.  President,  and  yet  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  keeps  publishing  week 
after  week  these  reports  that  Palmer  is 
receiving  more  than  an  acceptable 
health  ri.sk  and  that  it  is  experiencing 
warning  levels  of  fallout.  No  wonder 
this  causes  worry  among  the  public. 

It  is  no  wonder  there  is  confusion 
among  the  general  public  for  apparently 
there  is  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  the 
Federal  Radiation  Council  itself. 

If.  Mr.  President,  there  was  an  out- 
break of  cholera  in  Washington.  DC,  the 
Public  Health  officials  would  not  stand 
about  arguing  as  to  the  number  of  ca.ses 
required  before  an  epidemic  could  be  de- 
clared and  countermeasures  taken. 

The  Public  Health  would  take  all 
countermeasures  possible. 

This  analogy  points  out.  I  feel,  an  im- 
portant lesson.  One  case  of  cholera 
would  not  call  for  public  panic  or  unrest. 
It  would  call,  however,  for  Public  Health 
countermeasures. 

The  protection  of  the  public  health  is 
a  very  important  task.  Government,  at 
whatever  level,  has  no  more  important 
responsibility.  In  this  day  of  dizzying 
change  and  unequaled  altering  of  man's 
environment,  the  health  of  the  public  re- 
ceives threats  from  many  quarters — not 
the  least  of  which  are  the  increasing 
levels  of  radiation  in  our  daily  environ- 
ment. The  importance  of  comprehend- 
ing the  total  implications  of  this  rise 
has  been  recognized  by  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Radiation  and  by 
the  National  Committee  on  Environmen- 
tal Health  Problems.  In  1959  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Radiation 
outlined  a  program  of  growth  for  the 
Division  of  Radiological  Health  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  which  is  charged 
with  responsibility  in  this  field.  The 
committee  called  for  an  annual  budget  in 
1964  of  $50  million  a  year. 

This  program  of  expansion  was  en- 
dorsed   by    the    Environmental    Health 

Committee— the      Gross      committee 

which  pointed  out  that  the  Division  has 
immediate  need  for  $10  million  for  basic 
facilities.  Mr.  President,  the  Environ- 
mental Health  Committee  in  its  1961 
report  made  seven  recommendations  re- 
garding radiological  health.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

'See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
2  years  since  this  committee  has  re- 
ported. It  Is  4  years  since  the  Radiologi- 
cal Advisory  Committee  made  its  recom- 
mendations. Yet  in  this  time  little  has 
been  done  to  implement  these  recom- 
mendations. The  budget  request  sent 
to  the  Congress  this  year  included  but 
$18,776,000  to  be  used  for  research,  sur- 
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veillance  and  protective  action,  if  needed, 
with  regard  to  the  radioactive  hazards 
from  all  sources  facing  the  whole  Nation. 

This  is  not  enough. 

Mr.  President,  our  radiation  surveil- 
lance and  control  program  is  no  more 
than  an  ineffective  gesture. 

First.  Contamination  is  increasing  and 
will  continue  to  increase. 

Second.  Our  facilities  for  measuring 
contamination  levels  are  almost  com- 
pletely inadequate. 

Third.  Our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of 
continued  low-level  radiation  upon  large 
population  groups  is  inadequate. 

Fourth.  Our  guidelines  for  public 
health  action  are  unclear  and  apparently 
inappropriate. 

Fifth.  Our  Government  is  apparently 
unwilling  to  make  positive  decisions  con- 
cerning the  application  of  what  stand- 
ards it  has. 

Sixth.  The  people  are  confused  and 
uneasy. 

Well  they  should  be. 
Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Connecticut,  so  re- 
cently the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  has 
announced  his  intention  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  extent  of  the  environmental 
health  hazards  which  face  our  people 
and  on  the  efficacy  of  Federal  programs 
for  meeting  these  hazards. 

I  am  today  addressing  a  letter  to  the 
Senator  asking  that  he  include  within 
the  consideration  of  the  subcommittee 
the  state  of  our  radiological  health  pro- 
gram. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  letter  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,   the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
'See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  for 
a  long  time  cancer  was  a  hidden  fear 
People  did  not  speak  of  it  in  polite  so- 
ciety. Now,  fortunately,  our  outlook 
has  changed.  Our  outlook  is  more 
healthy.  We  have  brought  cancer  out 
into  the  open  and  we  have  mounted  a 
massive  campaign,  both  private  and 
public,  to  conquer  it.  It  will  be  con- 
quered. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  President,  to  stop  treat- 
ing radiation  as  once  we  treated  cancer 
It  exists,  it  threatens  us.  It  must  not  be 
hidden  away  as  cancer  once  was.  There 
is  no  reason  to  panic.  Present  levels  do 
not  call  for  alarm.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  act  sensibly  and  to  develop  an 
adequate  program  of  research  and  de- 
velopment on  public  health  policy  to 
insure  adequate  national  safeguards. 
Exhibit  1 

B.\CKGROUND  FOR  MiLK  RADIOACTIVITY  REPORTS 

The  accompanying  table  provides  the  most 
recent  Information  available  concerning 
concentrations  of  radioactivity  In  milk  s.im- 
ples  collected  at  the  sutlons  of  the  national 
Pasteurized  Milk  Network  operated  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  In  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  governmental  agencies 
Every   State   Is   represented   In   the   network 

Regular  public  reports  are  made  on  the 
most  recent  monthly  data  available  on  Iodine 
131,    strontium   89    and    strontium    90.     Be- 


ginning In  November  1962.  the  monthly  re- 
port also  Includes  12-month  totals  of  av- 
erage dally  amounts  of  these  radionuclides  In 
one  liter  of  pasteurized  milk  at  each  sam- 
pling station. 

The  data  given  in  these  reports  are  In 
terms  of  micromicrocuries  per  liter  of  milk 
(1.05  quarts).  A  micromicrocurie  Is  one- 
mlUlonth  of  one-millionth  of  a  curie  A 
curie  Is  the  equivalent  of  the  radioactivity 
produced  by  one  gram  of  radium. 

The  radioactivity  in  one  liter  of  milk  in  a 
given  area  provides  some  indication  of  the 
radioactivity  intake  of  the  population  in  that 
area.  Milk  provides  most  of  the  dally  intake 
of  Iodine  131  by  Infants  and  young  children, 
and  this  age  group  consumes,  on  the  average 
not  more  than  1  liter  of  milk  per  day.  In 
the  case  of  strontium  90,  studies  suggest  that 
the  total  dally  intake  is  approximately  20  to 
30  percent  higher  than  the  strontium  90 
content  of  l  liter  of  milk,  because  of  con- 
tributions from  other  foods. 

Some  evaluation  of  the  significance  of  esti- 
mated Intake  levels  can  be  obtained  by  com- 
parison with  the  following  Federal  Radiation 
Council  guides.  These  guides  apply  to  nor- 
mal peacetime  nuclear  operations  where 
control  of  release  of  radioactivity  to  the  en- 
vironment is  possible.  These  daily  Intakes, 
averaged  over  a  year,  are  considered  an  ac- 
ceptable health  risk  for  large  general  popu- 
lation groups  for  a  lifetime,  compatible  with 
the  orderly  development  of  nuclear  industry 
of  the  United  States: 

Iodine  131:  100  micromicrocuries  per  day, 
or  12-month  total  of  36,500  micromicro- 
curies.' 

Strontium  90;  200  micromicrocuries  per 
day.  or  12-month  total  of  73.000  micromicro- 
curies. 

Strontium  89:  2,000  micromicrocuries  per 
day.  or  12-month  total  of  730,000  micro- 
microcuries. 

In  a  statement  dated  September  10  1962, 
on  their  applicability  to  nuclear  test  fallout 
the  Council  emphasized  that  these  guide- 
lines were  not  to  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  protective  health  measures  must  be 
taken  when  upper  levels  of  Range  II  (repre- 
sented by  the  values  given  above)  are  ex- 
ceeded.    This  was  stated  as  follows: 

"The  Council  believes,  based  on  competent 
scientific  advice,  that  any  possible  health 
risk  which  may  be  associated  with  exposures 
even  many  times  above  the  guide  levels 
would  not  result  in  a  detecUble  Increase  In 
the  Incidence  of  disease. 

"The  radiation  protection  guides  are  not 
a  dividing  line  between  safety  and  danger  in 
actual  radiation  situations  nor  are  they 
alone  intended  to  set  a  limit  at  which  pro- 
tective action  should  be  taken,  or  to  indi- 
cate what  kind  of  action  should  be  taken. 
As  applied  to  fallout,  guides  can  be  used  as 
an  Indication  of  when  there  is  a  need  for 
detailed  evaluation  of  possible  exposure 
risks  and  when  there  is  a  need  to  consider 
whether  any  protective  action  should  be 
taken  under  all  the  relevant  circumstances. 
"The  Federal  Radiation  Council  recognizes 
the  need  for  additional  guidance  related  to 
fallout.  The  Council  has  directed  appropri- 
ate Federal  agencies  to  keep  it  continuously 
advised  on  the  fallout  situation,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  local  situations  requir- 
ing evaluation.  The  Council,  acting  through 
its  member  agencies,  will,  when  requested, 
provide  consultation  and  technical  assist- 
ance in  the  event  that  there  Is  concern 
about  fallout  levels  In  any  part  of  the 
country." 


'The  guide  for  Iodine  131  is  set  for  the 
most  susceptible  group— infants  and  very 
young  children.  For  adults  the  Iodine  131 
guide  could  be  tenfold  larger,  or  365.000 
micromicrocuries  per  year. 
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Pasteurized  milk  network — strontium  89,  itrontium  90,  and  iodine  ISf-    I.   Avrrnge  daily  radion^ulide  iewU  for  January  and  Fthruary 

II.   It-monih  total  of  average  daily  amounts  of  s-penfied  radionuclidet  in  1  liter  of  wiilk 


Statioii  locuUoo 


I.  ATer<i((«  diiily  i«v(tl  ior  l^  ntonth  i  {j^tto  per 
liter  J 


Departmant  of  FTwilth.  Education,  and  Wplftwr  rertor  I: 

C'oruiectlcat,  HartiorU , 

Mjiue.  rorUund __. :._.. 

M  "ssarhti.'H'tts,  Boston ,       

N>w  H  unp«htrp.  M  inchrster 

Rhode  IaUn.1.  ProTMenop 

Vermoot,  Burlington _ 

Dertu-tment  of  He:\lth,  ?'Uucatiua,  And  WelWe  r«gk)n  U: 

IVlawoTP.  Wilmtrsrton 

New  Jersey,  Treiiton . , 

New  York 

Buflak) 

New  York ,.    ,   ,    ,       .„_., 

Syracuse 

P^nnsvlvinln: 

PhUadelphta.. 

PitUburyti_ 

Pepertment  of  (lealih,  Educacton  aad  WeUace,  ngioa  III: 

District  of  Colnmbla,  Waahlngton 

Kentucky,  I^oulsTlUe 

Kfaryland,  BaiUmore 

North  CaroiiDH.  Ctiarlott*. 

PiifTU)  Rico,  Siin  Jiiiin 

VtnrlTiis,  Norfollt . 

West  Vlrflnla,  Ch^rl^ton. 


Department  of  Health,  Eilucaitoii,  and  Welfare,  region  IV: 

AJaham a,  Montgomery 

Florida,  T^impa 

rrt»<irKfa,  Atlanta . . 

Mississippi,  Jackson ....... 

Soutb  Carolina,  Charicstoa .................. 

Tennessee: 

Chattanooga .__.... 

Memphis 

DepArtment  of  Health,  Edncation.  and  Wellare  region  V: 

IllinoLs,  C  hlcago 

Indiana,  Indianapolis 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

Grand  Kapids 

Ohio: 

rtndanatJ _.._ „... 

Cleveland 

Wtoeonain,  Milwaukee _ 

Depiu-tment  of  Health,  EducatioD,  and  Welfiue  regicM)  VI: 

Iowa,  Des  Moines 

Kansas,  WichJu 

Minnesota,  MtaneapoMs 

Miasourl: 

Kansas  City _ 

rit.  Louis 

Nebraska,  Omaha 

North  Dakou,  Mtnot. 
Sooth  Dakota,  Rapid  City. 


Department  of  Health,  EJucatioo,  and  Weifare  rcfcion  VII: 
Arkansas,  LitUe  Rock. 


Louisiana,  New  Orleans ..„ __.. 

New  Meiioo.  Albufjaerrjne l... 

Oklahoma,  Oklahoma  City 

T&xaa: 

i)aiia9.'.""'"r"rrrr™™~~~r™"~r"rr~" 

Department  of  Health,  Bdaatlon,  and  Welfare  region  VTII: 

Colorado,  Denver 

Idaho,  Idaho  Fall* _.. 

Montana.  Helena ,   , . 

I'tah.  8alt  I-ake  City 

Wyoming,  Laramie 

Depiirtnient  of  Health,  Edncatlon,  and  WeUue  region  IX: 

Alaska,  Palmer 

Arizona,  Phoenix.. . 

California: 

Sacran'.ento 

San  Franciaoo 

IlawuU,  Honolulu . 

Nev34l!i,  Las  Vegaa  • * . 

Oreeon.  i'ortland ' 

Washington; 

beattle .. ........... . 

Spokane 


Network  arerage. 
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LI.  Total  for  put  1?  months  >  Oi^  from  1  tit>T 
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Aj  of  Janoary  1063 


<10 

<» 

<10 
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10 
<10 

<10 
<10 
<10 

<10 
10 

<10 
<10 

<10 
<10 
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10 
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<10 
10 

10 

<10 

10 

<10 
<10 
<10 

<10 
<I0 
<I0 
<10 
10 


<10 

10 

<10 
20 

<10 

<J0 

10 

10 

<»o 

<10 
<10 

<10 
<«0 
20 
<10 
<10 

<10 
10 


fir* 


8,070 
10,  <«10 

n,3<» 

10,415 

9,190 

10.975 

U.  195 
<i.9V< 

R.ONO 

10.  555 

0.&55 

10.  418 
12.218 

IJ  7W 
■*.  210 
11,815 
20,790 
•  24.  745. 
17.305 
21,070 

23,  SA5 
9.415 
30,800 
66,020 
24.780 

42,910 

38,010 

10.800 
13,  U30 

0,855 
8,500 

17,780 

10.  730 

8,455 

23.060 

18,G20 
20,285 

30,940 
19,390 
21.035 
16.666 
20,215 

tO,3A6 

58.  17U 

6.185 

36,180 

ll,fi85 
30,275 

10,310 
«,K75 
10.500 
11,220 
19,  165 

10,005 
6,460 

7,058 
l.t,020 
10.  (H5 

.\040 
30,485 

21,048 
13,530 


At  of  February 
19«3,  I"i 


3.027 
5,299 
6,903 
A.3K2 
4.6sr 
4,288 

4.977 
4,158 

4.228 
8,075 
<22t 

i.vn 

81.764 

8,288 
7.2M 
8.544 
7.259 
•3,  3»5 
«,  682 
6,853 

8,474 
2,633 

6,  fiOS 
8.792 

7,014 

8.107 

7,  7e« 

4,II« 

4,049 

4,942 
8,704 

6.  4«1 
4.438 
3,  136 

4.718 
4.270 
6^216 

8.404 

4.9U 
4.XM9 
7,204 
8,740 

in.  006 

ii.ohi 

l.«17 
«,230 

2,  70-2 

^5e3 

3,731 

3.  4W 
4.487 
a.3«,7 
3,864 

3,808 
1,176 

1,303 

1.981 
1,918 
1,162 
8,026 

^823 

4.655 


35 


,1U 


7,«« 

8»iao 

7.  MO 
7.710 
8. 880 
8.380 

11,870 
7,990 

8,730 

11,660 

0,980 

10.820 
14.810 

8.440 
10.540 
8.690 
3.370 
•  5,960 
6.410 
6.970 

C800 
0.800 
0,040 
9,810 
7,010 

7.8,50 
Id.  050 

13.690 
12, 010 

12.820 
9,  MO 

14.  WW 
11.  li« 
14.  4fiO 

21.840 

21,740 
16,  170 

30.240 
12,5J0 
19.  .TIO 
14.910 
14.  (j70 

14.670 
9.6110 
7,  (HO 

18.380 

1 1 .  <M0 
18,840 

8,720 

9.240 

14.630 

31.920 

Ifl, 710 

38.220 
4,270 

8,080 
4,940 
•,380 
4,340 

9.770 

9.940 
21,910 


1963 


■  In  general,  the  average  dally  levels  for  January  are  bas<-d  on  2  sample*  per  week 
from  each  station:  for  February,  average  daily  levels  are  ha.s<>d  on  1  sample  fx-r  week. 

'  The  average  dally  level  (>mc  [ht  liter)  Is  mntttptled  by  the  number  of  days  In  a 
month  to  estuuate  the  total  tor  the  montb;  the  monthly  toial.s  are  added  to  obtain  the 
12-month  total.  For  this  computation  the  namU.'r  of  days  m  a  month  Is  assumed  to 
be  28  or  36,  der^endlng  upon  wnether  there  are  4  or  5  calendar  weeks  (Sunday  through 
SatorUay)  enkling  within  the  month.    For  both  January  and  February.  28  days  are 


used.  4  complete  calendar  weeks  frum  Dec.  30,  1962.  througlj  Jan.  26,  1963,  end  In 
January  1063.  also  4  complete  calendar  weeks  from  Jan,  27  through  Feb  33  end  in 
February  1963. 

•  U-month  total:  no  analysis  data  for  November  1963. 

*  January  total*  are  (or  7  month.o:  February  tot.il  ia  for  8  months;  st.itlon  Included  la 
pa£l«urii«d  milk  network,  July  1962. 
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Exhibit  2 
[From  Consumer  Reports.  September   1962 J 
lODiNB    131    IN    Fallout:    A    Public    Health 
Pkoblem 
Last  fall  a  particularly  hazardous  kind  of 
radioactive    fallout    came    Into    prominence 
when,  as  a  result  of  nuclear  weapons  tests 
by  the  U.S.S  R  .  high  levels  of  iodine  131  were 
reported  In  the  milk  sold  In  many  U.S.  cities. 
This  spring  and  summer  the  U.S.  tests  in  the 
atmosphere  caused  high  levels  of  Iodine  131 
again  In  a  number  of  cities.     Now  the  an- 
nouncement of  additional  tests  by  the  Rus- 
sians has  given  rise  to  further  serious  con- 
cern. 

Although  radioactive  Iodine  had  been  de- 
tected In  milk  during  previous  rounds  of 
nuclear  tests.  Its  potential  menace  was  not 
then  as  well  recognized  as  it  Is  today.  In 
1959  tho  .  International  Commission  on 
Radiological  Protection  set  a  maximum  per- 
missible concentration  (MPC)  for  the  pop- 
ulation at  large  at  roughly  700  mlcromlcro- 
curles  of  Iodine  131  per  liter  of  milk.  (The 
equivalent  figure  for  the  more  familiar  stron- 
tium 90  Is  33  mlcromlcrocuries.)  Last  year 
the  Federal  Radiation  Council,  a  body  of 
U.S.  officials  of  Cabinet  rank,  issued  a  radia- 
tion protection  guide  In  which  It  set  a  guid- 
ance level  for  children  of  lOO  mlcromlcro- 
curies of  Iodine  131  per  day  over  a  years 
time,  beyond  which  level  "appropriate  pos- 
itive control  measures"  should  be  instituted. 
This  level  takes  account  of  the  greater  sensi- 
tivity of  children's  thyroids  to  damage  from 
iodine  131. 

Because  It  decays  at  the  rapid  rate  of  one- 
half  its  residual  radiation  each  8  days,  iodine 
131  reaches  the  table  only  In  foods  fresh 
from  the  farm,  chiefly  milk.  In  the  form 
of  Iodine  salts  (iodides),  the  hot  element 
concentrates,  like  stable  iodides.  In  the  thy- 
roid gland.  If  present  In  sufficient  quantities 
over  long  Intervals.  Iodine  131  may  produce 
cancer  of  the  thyroid  In  some  Individuals 
Not  only  are  the  thyroid  glands  of  children 
more  sensitive  to  Iodine  131  than  adult  thy- 
roids; because  children  in  this  country  drlrik 
much  more  milk  than  adult-s.  they  also  are 
exposed  to  larger  doses  of  Iodine  131. 

Fallout  of  this  particular  contaminant, 
while  It  persists  for  only  a  few  days  to  a  few 
weeks  after  the  nuclear  explosion  that  pro- 
duces It.  follows  geographic  patterns  as  di- 
vergent as  the  vagaries  of  wind  and  weather 
and  thus  far  as  unpredlct.ible  In  terms  of 
Iodine  levels  In  milk.  In  the  two  series  of 
weapons  tests  during  the  past  vear.  certain 
localities  seem  to  have  borne  the  brunt  of 
the  stuff.  For  brief  periods.  Its  level  In  milk 
Boared  high  above  the  radiation  protection 
guide  level.  These  episodic  doses,  each  by 
Itself,  may  not  because  for  much  concern. 
It  Is  repeated  high  exposures— raising  the 
possibility  of  an  average  dally  Intake  of  100 

mlcromlcrocuries  or  more  over  a  full  year 

that    the    Federal    Radiation    Council    has 
warned  against. 

.  Howllkely  Is  this  possibility?  In  St  Louis 
where  the  US.  Public  Health  Service  has 
been  making  periodic  checks  on  Iodine  131 
In  milk  since  1957.  children  who  drank  a 
liter  of  milk  a  day  had  an  average  dally 
Intake  of  250  mlcromlcrocuries.  according  to 
the  Greater  St.  Louis  Committee  for  Nuclear 
Information,  during  the  vear  from  May  1957 
through  April  1958— 2'^  times  the  p'resen", 
guidance  level.  Recently  Public  Health  Serv- 
Ice  figures  revealed  that  from  last  September 
through  May  of  this  year  the  accumulated 
dwe  from  milk  in  Des  Moines  and  Minne- 
apolis reached  two-thirds  of  the  annual  level 
warned  against.  In  May  alone,  as  the  table 
below  shows.  Wichita.  Kans..  had  an  average 
of  220  and  a  1-day  peak  of  660.  In  June  the 
dally  average  In  Spokane,  Wash.,  was  350 
and  the  peak  1.240.  Dr.  Luther  L.  Terry, 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States,  com- 
mented  In  June   that  since  last  September 
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there  were  "several  areas  In  the  mldcon- 
tinent  section  of  the  country  where  the  esti- 
mated thyroid  doses  of  infants,  based  upon 
the  concentration  of  radiolodine  tti  milk, 
[had  already]  approached  the  radiation  pro- 
tection guide  recommended  by  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council."  In  July  health  officials 
In  Utah  reported  a  peak  of  2.050  In  Salt 
Lake  City.  and.  for  t^e  first  time,  fresh  milk 
was  diverted  from  the  market  to  dry-milk 
plants. 

A  recent  report  to  Dr.  Terry  by  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Radiation  laid  down 
some  basic  principles  concerning  measures 
to  meet  the  problem:  "The  primary  objective 
of  a  public  health  program  to  deal  with 
radioactive  contamination  of  the  environ- 
ment is  to  prevent  undue  radiation  expo.'ure 
of  the  population.  To  attain  this  objective, 
a  public  health  authority  must  posses.s  (a)' 
a  capability  to  meajsure  as  rapidly. and  com- 
pletely as  necessary  the  levels  of  contamina- 
tion prevailing  In  those  combonents  of  the 
environment  which  have  pub\lc  health  im- 
portance; (b)  an  ability  to  evaluate  these 
measurements  in  relation  to  national  ra- 
diation protection  standards;  and  (c)  a 
capability  to  evaluate,  recommend,  and  apply 
appropriate  countermeasures  when  war- 
ranted." 

The  public  health  problem  wa.-?  discussed 
by  Dr.  Russell  H.  Morgan,  profesf^or  cf  rrdio- 
logical  science  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity and  Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Radiation,  at  the  hearing  in 
June  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

Excerpts  from  his  testimony  are  pertinent: 
"It  is  Impcjrtant  that  responsibility  for 
countermeasure  application  be  well  defined. 
If  one  Is  well  prepared  to  face  a  radlocon- 
tamlnatlon  Incident,  regardless,  of  cau.?es, 
public  concern  over  the  hazards  of  Ionizing 
radiation  may  be  expected  to  diminish  sub- 
stantially. 

"It  has  not  been  clearly  established  who 
In  Government  Is  responsible  for  the  Initia- 
tion of  countermeasures  when  they  are 
needed.  However,  since  radlocontamlnatlon 
Is  primarily  a'  health  problem.  It  appears 
fairly  evident  that  public  health  authorities 
must  carry  an  Important  part  of  thl^  respon- 
sibility. Indeed,  when  the  contamination 
arises  from  such  sources  as  nuclear  reactprs, 
InduFtrlal  plants,  and  other  domestic  fa- 
cilities engaged  in  the  use  of  radioactive 
materials,  there  can  be  little  question  that 
the  responsibility  for  countermeasures  re- 
sides squarely  with  State  and  local  health 
authorities,  with  the  ^irgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Servlc^ providing  competent 
technical  and  administrative  guidance. 

"When  the  contamination  is  due  to  nu- 
clear weapons  testing,  the  initiation  of 
countermeasures  is  more  complex.  Under 
these  circumstances,  one  is  faced  with  enor- 
mous international  as  well  as  domestic  prob- 
lems. Also,  If  the  contamination  results 
from  U.S.  testing,  the  wisest  countermeasure 
may  be  one  which  calls  for  a  slowing-  or 
cessation  of  testing  until  the  contamination 
falls  to  lower  levels.  Since  the  President, 
alone,  has  authority  to  change  testing  sched- 
ules. It  Is  evident  that  It  must  be  the  Presi- 
dent on  whom  responsibility  must  fall  for 
the  determination  of  when  and  what  coun- 
termeasures should  be  applied  to  combat 
undue  radlocontamlnatlon  from  weapons 
tests.  The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  also  has  a  major  responsibility 
to  provide  the  President  with  the  best  pos- 
sible Information  on  prevailing  radlocon- 
tamlnatlon levels  and  estimates  of  antici- 
pated biological  damage. 

"A  countermeasure  to  be  useful  must  ful- 
fill a  number  of  requirements.  First,  it  must 
be  effective;  that  is,  it  must  substantially 
reduce  population  exposures  below  those 
which  would  prevail  If  the  countermeasures 
were    not   used.     Second,    It   must   be   safe; 


l.e  ,  the  health  risk  associated  with  its  use 
must  be  considerably  less  than  those  of  the 
contaminant  at  the  level  at  which  the  coun- 
termeasure is  applied.  Third,  It  must  be 
practical.  Tlie  logistics  of  its  application 
must  be  well  worked  out;  Its  cost  must  be 
reai^onable;  and  all  legal  problems  associated 
with  Its  use  must  be  resolved.  Next  re- 
sjKjnsIblllty  and  authority  for  its  applica- 
tion must  be  well  Identified.  •  •  •  pinally 
careful  attention  must  be  given  to  such  ad- 
ditional considerations  as  Its  impact  on  the 
public.  Industry,  agriculture,  and  Govern- 
ment. 

"One  of  the  first  countermeasures  to  con- 
sider against  iodine  131  is  the  placing  of  all 
children  of  early  age,  lactating  mothers  and 
pregnant  women  on  evaporated  milk  or  pow- 
dered dry  skim  milk.  This  provides  protec- 
tion for  the  most  susceptible  Individuals  In 
the  population.  Since  the  average  transit 
time  for  evaporated  milk  and  powdered  milk 
to  re.'ich  the  consumer  is  at  least  2  months, 
cio6e  to  100  percent  reduction  in  Iodine  131 
Intake  Is  provided.  Tiie  countermeasure 
produces  no  deleterious  side-effects  to  health. 
Tlie  dairy  industry  has  sufficient  capacity  to 
supply  the  additional  quantttles  of  processed 
milk  which  the  women  and  children  may 
need.  Costs  are  reasonable  and  no  legal 
pr  jblems  are  foreseen. 

"The  addition  of  stable  Iodine  (In  the  form 
of  iodine  salts)  to  the  diet  and  the  medical 
administration  of  thyroid  extract  are  t^o 
countermeasures  which  have  received  cort- 
siderable  study  in  recent  years.  Evidence  Is 
at  hand  which  Indicates  that  relatively  small 
amounts  of  stable  Iodine,  1  mg.  in  children 
and  5  mg.  in  adults  when  taken  dally,  will 
Induce  gradually  over  a  few  davs  a  rediictlon 
of  about.  80  percent  in  radiolodine  accumula- 
tion by  the  thyroid  gland;  greater  and  more 
rapid  reduction  can  be  achieved  by  larger 
doses.  The  medical  administration  of  thy-  ■ 
roid  extract  also  prevents  radiolodine  uptake 
when  sufficient  doses  to  suppress  the  func- 
tion of  the  thyroid  gland  are  given.  In  spite 
of  the  ability  of  both  methods  to  reduce 
radiolodine  accumulation,  their  use  as 
countermeasures  should  ysually  be  reserved 
for  limited-  application  due  to  the  dangers 
Inherent  In  the  administration  of  food  addi- 
tives and  medicants  to  large  population 
groups." 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  canned  or 
powdered  milk  to  protect  the  thyroid  from 
the  effects  of  Iodine  131,  It  is  estimated  that 
the  available  commercial  supply  of  such  sub- 
stitutes for  fresh  milk  equals  nearly  2-weeks 
consumption  by  the  entire  population,  adults 
as  well  as  children,  though  unequal  distribu- 
tion no  doubt  would  find  some  cities  with 
shorter  or  longer  rations.  An  adequate 
monitoring  system,  however,  could  quickly 
plnix)lnt  the  areas  of  high  Iodine  131  con'- 
centratlon,  and  the  required  milk  substitutes 
could  be  moved  to  those  areas  as  needed. 

As  Dr.  Morgan  stated,  radlocontamlnatlon 
Is  a  public  health  problem;  It  cannot  be 
dealt  with  by  Individual  action  alone. 
Meeting  it  would  require  that  Goi'ernment 
authorities  really  plan  for  the  appropriate, 
steps  to  be  taken  when  necessary.  And  cer^^ 
talnly  one  of  those  stepw  Is  that  the 
be  kept  better  Informed  than  It  has;6een" 

Highest   peak   levels   of  iodine   131  \n   milk 
during  the  past  year       f 
[Mkromicrocurii's  per  liter]       • 


September  1961: 

New  Orleans,  La... 

St.  Ixjuis,  Mo 

Jackson,  Miss 

New  York,  N.Y... 

I'ascagoula,  Miss 

Atlanta,  (Ja , 


SlHRle- 

Average 

»     day 

for  the 

peak 

month 

^ 

90 

170 

460 

150 

440 

140 

400 

200 

320 

80 

^428 
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Highest   peak   levels   of   iodine   131    in   milk 

during  the  past  year — Continued 

( Micro mlcrociiries  per  liter) 


October  1961: 

Umaha,  Nebr. — - 

Palmer,  Alaska 

8«attle,  Wash 

Portland.  Or«M?„ 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Novemlier  1961: 

Wichita.  Kans 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Omaha.  Nebr 

PortlauO.  Oreg 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 

Sciftttle,  Wash 

May  1962: 

Wichlu,  Kana 

Kansas  City,  .Mo 

Dm  .VIoinM,  Iowa 

'     Minneapolis,  Minn 

June  1962: 

S no k ane ,  Wash 

Kansas  City,  .Mo 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 

Wichiw,  Kans. 

July  1962:  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah... 


Slngto- 

Average 

day 

for  the 

peuk 

mouth 

730 

250 

820 

280 

SSO 

130 

300 

200 

2B0 

150 

340 

180 

310 

230 

310 

150 

300 

220 

300 

200 

300 

IfiO 

290 

130 

eeo 

200 

flOO 

200 

300 

90 

290 

120 

1,240 

350 

780 

240 

400 

160 

340 

130 

2.060 

650 

NoTB.— Radiation  Protection  Guide  for  children  Is  100 
mlcromicrocuries  per  day  over  a  year's  time. 

riourcea:  1.8.  Public  Health  Service  and  I'tah  Health 
Department.  

Exhibit  3 
rrport    of    the    sttbcom  .m  mxe    on    radio- 
LOGICAL  Health 

RECOMMBMDATIONS 

1.  The  Public  Health.  Service  should  aa- 
sume  primary  responsibility  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sound  radiological  health  program 
In  the  United  States.  Particular  attention 
should  be  directed  to  (a)  research  on  radia- 
tion protection  standards;  (b)  the  continued 
development  of  a  comprehensive  surveillance 
network  for  the  measurement  of  environ- 
mental radiation  levels;  and  (c)  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  appropriate  counter- 
measures  where  radiation  hazards  exist. 

2.  The  Service  should  carry  out  this  re- 
sponsibility through  its  Division  of  Radio- 
logical Health.  This  Division  should  be 
provided  with  (a)  a  »clentiflc  staff  of  high 
competence  and  (b)  facilities  which  Include 
central  administrative  and  laboratory  units 
and  a  series  of  regional  field  stations  wherein 
the  technical  operations  and  suitable  por- 
tions of  the  research  and  training  programs 
of  the  Division  may  be  conducted.  The 
central  units  might  well  be  developed  as 
part  of  a  PHS  Center  for  Evlronmental  Health 
although  delay  In  the  development  of  such 
a  center  must  not  be  allowed  to  hold  up  the 
construction  of  additional  facilities  for  the 
Division.  Estimates  for  facilities  needed  Im- 
mediately are  $10  million  of  which  $7  million 
are  for  central  administrative  and  laboratory 
units  and  93  million  are  for  additional  re- 
gional laboratories.  Substantial  additional 
funds  will  be  needed  in  the  not-distant  fu- 
ture to  meet  the  rapidly  expanding  demands 
being  placed  upon  the  Division  of  Radiolog- 
ical Health. 

3.  The  Division  of  Radiological  Health 
should  give  increasing  attention  to  Its  pro- 
grams to  support  university  research  through 
grants  and  contracts  The  current  extra- 
mural research  program  of  the  Division  Is 
far  behind  the  schedule  laid  out  by  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Radiation 
2  years  ago  and  strong  efforts  should  be  made 
to  bring  this  program  to  Its  proper  place  In 
the  activities  of  the  Division. 

4.  The  program  of  the  EMvlslon  of  Radi- 
ological Health  to  promote  and  suppxjrt 
training  programs  for  radiation  health  spe- 
cialists and  radiation  technicians  within  uni- 
versities and  public  health  agencies  should 
also  be  substantially  Increased.  Annual  sup- 
port at  a  level  of  f5  million  Is  needed  Im- 


mediately to  meet  the  anticipated  demands 
for  radiological  health  personnel  over  the 
next  10  years. 

5.  The  Division  of  Radiological  Health  in 
the  development  of  its  programs  should  place 
special  emphasis  on  problems  arising  from 
the  use  of  medical  and  Industrial  radiation 
sources  and  should  pay  particular  attention 
to  regional  problems  that  transcend  State 
and  local  authority.  The  measurement  of 
environmental  levels  of  radioactivity  and 
the  application  of  appropriate  countermeas- 
ures  where  excessive  levels  are  found  to  exist 
constitute  one  set  of  such  problems. 

6.  A  Radiation  Hazards  Research  LiaUon 
Committee  should  be  established  between 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  to  give  direction  and  co- 
ordination to  the  radiation  hazards  research 
programs  of  the  two  agencies. 

7.  Finally,  the  growth  of  the  budget  of 
the  Division  of  Radiological  Health  should 
be  allowed  to  proceed  at  the  pace  outlined 
In  the  1959  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Radiation.  This  calls  for  an 
annual  budget  of  $50  million  by  1964.  Cur- 
rently this  growth  Is  behind  schedule,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  should  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  in  view  of  the  rapidly  Increasing 
responsibilities  of  the  Division  in  today's 
troubled  world. 


Exhibit  4 

US.  Senate. 

COMMITTFE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS. 

May  14,  1963. 
Hon.   Abraham  A.  Ribicofp. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,    DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ribicopt:  I  congratulate  you 
upon  your  Initiative  in  undertaking  hear- 
ings on  environmental  health  hazards  and 
the  adequacy  of  Federal  programs  to  cope 
with  them.  Such  a  study  has  been  long 
needed  and  will  be  highly  valued.  No  man 
In  the  Senate  is  better  qualified  to  make  tt. 

I  am  enclosing  two  statements  which  I 
have  presented  to  the  Senate.  The  first 
speaks  of  the  radioactive  contamination  of 
the  Arctic  food  chain:  lichen — caribou — 
Eskimo.  This  contamination  has  risen  to 
high  levels  in  the  Scandinavian  Arctic. 
There  are  indications  that  it  Is  rising  even 
higher.  The  same  sources  of  contamination 
exist  In  Arctic  Alaska,  but  so  far  our  knowl- 
edge and  measurements  of  the  problem  have 
been  Inadequate  for  purposes  of  evaluation. 

The  second  statement  speaks  in  some  de- 
tail of  the  confusion  and  disarray  apparent 
In  our  national  program  of  radiation  meas- 
urement and  control. 

Contamination  caused  by  radioactive  fall- 
out is  a  national  problem.  It  Is  a  public 
health  problem.  As  such,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  the  responsibility  to  see  that 
Intelligent,  encompassing  action  Is  takeq  to 
Insure    the    public    safety. 

The  Division  of  Radiological  Health  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  staffed  as  it  Is  with 
able  and  skilled  civil  servants,  has  neither 
the  funds  nor  the  organization  to  cope  with 
the  task. 

If  It  Is  convenient  to  your  plans.  I  would 
urge  you  in  your  investigation  of  environ- 
mental health  to  give  attention  to  the  press- 
ing need  for  improved  radiological  health 
measures. 

With  highest  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

E    L.  BARTurrr. 


SOUTHWEST  CONFERENCE  ON  SO- 
CIAL AND  EDUCATIONAL  PROB- 
LEMS OF  RURAL  AND  URBAN 
MEXICAN-AMERICAN  YOUTHS 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
6,  the  12th  Annual  Southwest  Confer- 
ence met  in  Los  Angeles  to  discuss  the 
social  and  educational  problems  of  urban 


and  rural  Mexican-American  youth.  I 
have  Just  seen  the  conferences  report 
containing  the  recommendations  that 
resulted  from  its  meetings.  It  contains 
some  very  constructive  proposals. 

1  ask  unanimous  corLsent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
full  text  of  the  conferences  recommen- 
dations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Social  and  Educational  Problems  of  Urdan 
AND  Rural  Mexican- American  Yocth — 
Recommendations  Prom  Section  Meetings 
op  12th  Annual  southwest  Conffrence, 
Occidental  College,  April  6,   1963 

I.  self-definition 

Leader:  Martin  Ortiz,  executive  director, 
east-central  area.  Welfare  Planning  Council; 
recorder:  the  Reverend  Antonio  Hernandea. 
director,  Cleland  House  of  Neighborly  Service. 

Recommendations 

1.  That  we  emphasize  the  Americanism  of 
people  of  Mexican  descent  and  that  further 
effort  be  made  to  a&Blmllate  and  enrich  their 
contribution  to  American  culture. 

2.  That  persons  of  Mexican  descent  be  In- 
formed of  their  rich  cultural  background, 
both    Indian-pagan    and    Spanish-Christian. 

3.  That  accelerated  efforts  be  made  to  in- 
form the  Mexican-American  of  his  rights  and 
privileges  In  this  country. 

4.  That  recommendations  be  made  to  the 
Los  Angeles  city  schools  and  other  agencies 
working  with  people  of  Mexican  descent  to 
institute  programs  for  better  under.^^tandlng 
of  people  of  Mexican-American  background. 

5.  That  scholarship  programs  offered  to 
Mexican-American  youth  be  establLshed  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  greater  educational 
opportunities  and  that  In  some  way  these 
scholarship   programs    be   coordinated. 

6.  That  Mexican-American  groups  avail 
themselves  of  the  resources  of  community 
newspapers  for  the  purpose  of  Informing  the 
total  community  of  the  educatl mnl  and  cul- 
tural activities  of  these  groups. 

n      FAMILY     ORGANI.      :l     U 

Leader:  David  P.  Macpherson.  probation 
director.  Los  Angeles  County  Probation  De- 
partment; recorder:  Faustina  Soils.  Califor- 
nia Department  of  Mental  Health. 

Recommendations 
1.  (a)  That  a  specialist  In  family  organi- 
zation of  the  Mexican-American  be  desig- 
nated or  assigned  within  agencies  at  the 
State  and  national  level  to  develop  research, 
coordination,  and  training;  fb)  that  an  In- 
terdepartmental council  composed  of  these 
staff  .specialists  be  formed;  and  (c)  that  com- 
munity advisory  committees  composed  of 
professional  and  lay  personnel  be  appointed 
to  serve  In  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Inter- 
departmental councils. 

2  That  Individuals  of  competence,  aware- 
ness and  knowledge  be  appointed  to  govern- 
ing boards  In  order  to  relate  the  formulation 
of  policy  to  meet  the  needs  of  Mexican- 
American  families. 

3  That  grants  be  appropriated  for  actjon 
projects  related  to  health,  education,  and 
welfare  services  for  the  Mexican-American 
family  which  would  provide  training  op- 
portunities   for    Spanish-speaking   students. 

4.  That  training  funds  be  appropriated  for 
upgrading  of  personnel  of  existing  agencies. 

5  That.  In  the  educational  area,  schools  be 
requested  to  utilize  community  organization 
personnel  and  knowledge  to  promote  the 
Mexican-American  family's  greater  partici- 
pation In  and  sense  of  respyonslblllty  to  the 
total  school  program 

6  That  local  branch  offices  of  agencies  be 
encouraged  to  develop  neighborhood  coun- 
cils to  advise  on  local  problems  or  needs  and 
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provide  information  on  cultural  patterns  In 
that  area. 

7.  That  the  Laboratory  in  Urban  Culture 
of  Occidental  College  develop  a  professional 
resource  group  who  are  kjiowledgeable  about 
Mexican-American  culture  and  who  could  be 
available  to  organizations,  institutions  and 
agencies  for  training  and  consultation. 

8.  That,  to  follow  up  the  conference,  ma- 
terial from  this  work  group  be  documented 
for  use  by  agencies  and  training  personnel 
who  work  with  Mexican-Americans  and  that 
this  docimientaUon  be  assisted  by  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Commission  on  Human 
Relations. 

III.  education 

Leader:  John  Burma,  Ph.  D..  chairman, 
department  of  sociology,  Grinnell  College; 
recorder:  Jan  Plulm,  principal,  Rlls  High 
School. 

Recommendations 

1.  That  vocational  and  personal  guidance 
programs  In  the  public  schools,  and  all 
schools,  be  strengthened. 

2.  That  schools  develop  a  program  to 
stimulate  greater  pride  and  understanding  of 
the  cultural  heritage  of  the  Mexican -Ameri- 
can child. 

3.  That  school  boards  establish  a  strong, 
positive  statement  of  policy  toward  the  ac- 
culturation of  the  Mexican-American  child. 

4.  That  schools  provide  an  Intensive  oral 
language  and  enrichment  program,  prefer- 
ably In  the  preklndergarten  years. 

6.  That  schools  teach  both  English  and 
Spanish  In  the  elementary  grade«. 

6.  That  schools  and  teachers  recognize  that 
some  students  come  with  Spanish  as  a  first 
language  and  that  English  should  be  taught 
accordingly. 

7  That  schools  should  be  encouraged  to 
rerriilt.  hire,  and  place  In  appropriate  posi- 
tions counselors  who  speak  Spanish  and  have 
an  understanding  of  the  Mexican -American 
child 

8.  That  schools  develop  methods  and  pro- 
grams to  bring  parents  and  others  Into  full 
participation  in  the  school  community. 

9.  That  schools  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  a  liaison  position  to  Interpret  the 
school  program  and  viewpoint  to  Mexican- 
American  parents. 

10.  That  school  boards  establish  an  In- 
service  training  program  for  teachers  In  or- 
der to  help  them  understand  middle-class 
values  and  to  translate  these  values  In  their 
relationships  with  pupils  from  other  classes. 

11.  That  the  vocational  training  program 
In  the  comprehensive  high  school  be  ex- 
panded and  strengthened  and  that  the  voca- 
tional scope  of  the  Junior  colleges  be 
broadened. 

12.  That  these  recommendations  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  school  boards 
In  the  area  that  are  concerned  with  Mexican- 
American  students. 

13.  That  at  a  future  conference,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  schools  be  prepared 
to  Indicate  ways  and  methods  by  which  these 
recommendations  have  been  Implemented. 

IV.  health  and  communitt  needs 
Leader:   TTielma  Herold.  health  education, 
Northeast    District:    recorder:    Raymond    W. 
Craig.    MD  ,    National    Institute    of    Mental 
Health. 

Recommendations 
1.  That  the  Southwest  Conference  encour- 
age a  pilot  project  to  develop  a  family  health 
center  In  the  Mexican-American  neighbor- 
hood which  would  provide  the  following: 
(a)  Comprehensive  services,  including  diag- 
nosis, treatment,  and  followup;  (b)  profes- 
sional personnel  able  to  communicate  In  the 
Spanish  language  and  present  at  convenient 
hours;  and  (c>  training  of  community  aids, 
recruited  from  the  neighborhood,  included 
in  the  progran^  of  the  family  health  center. 
2.  That  professional  personnel  within 
agencies  dealing  with  Spanish -speaking  peo- 
ple, both  groupw  and  individuals,  be  trained 


In  the  Spanish  language,  and  that  personnel 
not  only  be  encouraged  to  learn  Spanish  but 
also  receive  either  time  off  or  extra  salary 
or  a  bonus  In  order  to  facilitate  proficiency 
In  this  language. 

S.  That  an  immediate  study  be  made  of 
the  policies  and  programs  of  existing  health 
and  welfare  agencies  which  Impede  utiliza- 
tion and  service  of  available  Spanish -speak- 
ing people. 

4.  That  the  Southwest  Conference  recom- 
mend that  the  National  Service  Corps  pro- 
gram Include  urban  as  Well  as  rural  areas. 

V.    community    ORGANIZATION    AND    LEADERSHIP 

Leader:  Joe  Maldonado,  executive  direc- 
tor. Alameda  County  Council  of  Social 
Planning;  recorder:  Annette  Gromfln.  train- 
ing coordinator.  Youth  Studies  Center,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California. 

Recommendations 

(Note. — The  Mexican -American  commu- 
nity has  many  organizations,  but  they  need 
better  coordination  and  more  adequate 
means  of  communication;  further,  there  Is 
existing  leadership  In  the  community  which 
could  be  better  utilized  through  the  above 
methods;  also,  coordination  and  communi- 
cation are  needed  to  develop  youth  leader- 
ship and  Indigenous  adult  leadership.) 

To  accomplish  this.  It  is  recommended: 

1.  That  this  conference  explore  the  possl- 
bllity  of  establishing  a  regional  action  or- 
ganization to  be  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  Mexican-Americans,  and  that  this 
organization  be  a  clearinghouse  with  at  least 
the  following  four  components:  (a)  Securing 
factual  data  on  problem  areas;  (b)  develop- 
ing a  priority  system  In  Identifying  and 
working  on  problem  areas;  (c)  gathering 
knowledge  of  existing  programs  and  dissemi- 
nating these;  and  (d)  making  action  recom- 
mendations to  the  various  kinds  of  groups 
concerned. 

2.  That  this  organization  may  wish  to  be 
called  by  the  name  of  this  conference. 

VI.  JOB  placement 
Leader:  Herbert  R.  Slgurdson.  aBsoclata 
director,  Youth  Studies  Center.  University 
of  Southern  California;  recorder:  Dennis 
Fargas.  chief.  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nities Section,  Office  of  Employment,  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Recommendations 
That   the  conference,  or  a  committee   es- 
tablished   as    a    result    of    the    conference, 
should : 

1.  Provide  support.  In  writing,  for  the 
Youth  Opportunities  Board's  proposal  to 
establish  a  special  manpower  development 
training  and  youth  program  for  the  East 
Los  Angeles  area. 

2.  Communicate  to  the  President  of  the 
United  State.s.  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  the  urgent  need  to 
have  U.S.  Government  contracts  contain 
clauses  which  specify  that  part  of  the  train- 
ing allowance  provided  to  contractors  be 
spent  for  youth  training  or  apprenticeship 
programs. 

3.  Take  action  to  encourage  a  more  Inten- 
sive use  of  Spanish-speaking  religious  lead- 
ers for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to 
Mexican-American  parents  the  increasing 
importance  of  education  as  a  prerequisite  to 
employment. 

4.  Approach  a  private  foundation  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  establishment  of  an  agency 
which  would  carry  forward  and  seek  imple- 
mentation of  the  recommendations  of  this 
and  other  similar  conferences  on  minority 
employment. 

5.  Communicate  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  California  and  the  Governors  of  other 
Southwestern  States  the  need  to  Increase 
manpower  In  a  number  of  State  agencies  so 
that  a  continuing  program  of  developing 
equal  emplojmient  and  training  opportunities 
may  be  extended  to  Include  a  larger  spectrum 


of  private  enterprise  firms  (e.g.  Phoenix's 
careers  for  youth  program.  Higher  Horizons, 
etc.). 

6.  Communicate  to  the  Chairman  of  th« 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  (Dr.  Cotter) 
commending  the  Commission  for  Its  support 
of  Dr.  Samoras  research  and  urging  publica- 
tion of  his  report  without  delay  because  of 
its  significant  contribution  to  understanding 
the  problems  of  Spanish -speaking  Americans. 


JAMES  K.  CARR  MAKES  CHALLENG- 
ING PROPOSAL  FOR  SAVING  CALI- 
FORNIA'S  NATURAL  ELEMENTS 
Mr.  ENGLE.     Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  force- 
ful and  stimulating  speech  made  in  Feb- 
ruary by  James  K.  Carr,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  before  the  California 
Municipal  Utilities  Association. 

In  his  address  Mr.  Carr  laments  the 
sharp  deterioration  of  California's  nat- 
ural endou-ments  which  he  attributes  to 
commercialism,  indifference,  and  igno- 
rance. He  paints  a  bleak  picture  of  cities 
that  "slobber  over  into  the  countryside, 
cluttered  with  billboards,  spawning  sleazy 
development  that  have  brought  new,  ugly 
words  to  our  California  lexicon — slurbs 
and  slurburbia."  The  picture  is  a  dis- 
mal one  but  the  note  on  which  Mr.  Can- 
concludes  his  remarks  is  a  positive  and 
challenging  one.  I  applaud  Jim  Carr's 
proposal  for  saving  California.  I  agree 
with  him  that  it  cannot  be  done  alone  by 
greater  State  and  Federal  expenditures. 
And  I  endorse  his  call  for  a  citizens'  cru- 
sade to  get  people  of  every  age  and  in 
every  walk  of  life  to  participate  in  a 
statewide  effort  to  improve  the  quality 
and  character  of  the  State  of  California. 
The  ideas  that  Mr.  Carr  presents  will 
interest  everyone  who  is  concerned  about 
the  development  and  preservation  of  our 
country's  natural  resources.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  entire  text  of 
Mr.  Carr's  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Most  Populous  State's  Pltttre — 
QuANTiTT  or  Quality 
(Remarks  of  James  K.  Carr,  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  at  the  1963  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  California  Municipal  Utilities 
Association,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  Febru- 
ary 27,  1963) 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  It  Is 
a  distinct  privilege  to  address  this  audience. 
Tills  Is  a  very  timely  opportunity.  Many  of 
the  leaders  of  State  government  are  here 
and  we  have  the  key  officials  of  the  cities 
and  publicly  owned  districts  In  the  Califor- 
nia Municipal  Utilities  Association.  The 
members  of  this  association  serve  either 
water,  electricity,  gas,  or  a  combination  of 
these  services  to  about  75  percent  of  the 
people  of  the  most  populous  State  in  the 
United  States. 

Few  audiences  could  be  better  qualified  to 
ponder  the  subject  of  my  remarks.  "The 
Most  Populous  State's  Future — Quantity  or 
Quality."  Actually,  the  subject  must  be, 
"The  Most  Populous  State's  Future — Quan- 
tity and  Quality,"  because  the  quantity,  the 
continued  Increase  of  population,  will  occur 
whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

I  speak  to  you  as  a  former  member  of  this 
astociatlon,  a  former  member  of  Governor 
Brown's  administration,  as  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  but  primarily  as  a  third- 
generation  Californlan  who  shares  with  mil- 
lions of  others  concern  about  the  future  of 
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this  State — occupied  by  the  largest  group  of 
people  In  these  50  United  States. 

When  my  grandfather  Carr  migrated  to 
California  In  the  1870'8,  Los  Angeles  was  a 
relatively  small,  sleepy  pueblo.  In  popula- 
tion and  activity  It  couldn't  match  Shasta, 
the  place  where  he  settled — now  a  ghost 
town.  Today.  Metropolitan  Los  Angeles, 
western  America's  leader  In  population,  has 
7  million  people — southern  California  has 
10  mllll'^n  people.  Population  estimates  in- 
dicate southern  California  may  have  30  mil- 
lion residents  In  less  than  four  decades  The 
migration  of  the  gold  rush  was  Insignificant 
compared  to  the  western  migration  of  today 

Today.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  Cali- 
fornia and  conservation  When  I  speak  of 
conservation.  I  mean  development  as  well 
as  preservation  of  natural  resources  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said  It  so  well  In  his  message 
to  the  Congress  on  March  1.  1962.  He  said 
"We  must  reafllrm  our  dedication  to  the 
sound  practices  of  conservation  which  can 
be  defined  as  the  wise  use  of  our  natural 
environment;  It  la.  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
highest  form  of  thrift — the  prevention  of 
wast«  and  despoilment  while  preserving.  Im- 
proving, and  renewing  the  quality  and  use- 
fulness of  all  our  resources" 

A  similar  objective  was  In  mind  when 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  said  "It  Is 
the  conviction  of  this  administration  that 
we  should  plan  the  use  of  our  land  resources 
so  that  material  progress  and  the  creation  of 
a  Ufeglvlng  environment  will  go  hand  In 
hand  ■ 

Because  of  my  past  associations  with  you. 
some  will  expect  me  to  talk  about  develop- 
ment of  water  and  power  and  energy  These 
are  the  necessary  foundations  on  which  we 
build  an  expanding  economy  I  shall,  how- 
ever, leave  those  subjects  to  others  Suffice 
it  to  3»y  that  the  State  of  California,  local 
agencies  represented  here,  and  the  Federal 
agencies,  are  making  great  strides  forward 
In  these  fields 

Today.  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  some 
broader  conservation  challenges  which  also 
relate  to  our  Ufeglvlng  environment  This 
Is  the  "quiet  crisis'  as  Secretary  Udall  terms 
It  These  challenges  refer  to  the  task  of 
renewing  the  quality  and  usefulness  of  the 
State's   natural   gifts. 

When  California  was  recently  caught  up 
In  the  holiday  spirit,  and  celebrated  achiev- 
ing the  title  of  the  most  populous  State. 
many  recalled  the  comment  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren,  a  former  great  Governor  of  this 
State  He  said:  "I  would  not  celebrate  with 
fireworks,  or  by  dancing  In  the  street  I 
would  make  It  a  day  of  contemplation  as  to 
how  we  might  better  provide  for  the  happi- 
ness of  these  millions." 

So  I  should  like  to  speak  even  more  to 
the  point  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  the 
ugly  Illustrations  that  make  up  the  sad  story 
of  failure  to  maintain  the  quality  of  the 
Golden  State  Smog  too  often  hangs  like 
a  pall  over  all  our  cities,  causli^  discomfort, 
damage,  and  even  death.  In  a  single  genera- 
tion we  have  almost  ruined  the  superb  Medi- 
terranean climate  of  southern  California. 
Some  shorelines  foam  with  detergents,  fish 
and  wildlife  are  threatened,  and  scenic  beau- 
ty Is  destroyed  Cities  slobber  over  Into  the 
countryside.  cluttered  with  billboards, 
spawning  sleazy  developments  that  have 
brought  new,  ugly  words  to  our  California 
lexlcon^slurbs  and  slurbvirbla. 

Campground  and  recreation  areas  are  over- 
flowing with  people  They  are  simply  seek- 
ing living  and  breathing  space 

California  has  one  of  the  best  highway 
systems  in  the  United  States,  built  to  meet 
fantastic  demands.  But.  In  many  places, 
our  precious  scenery  falls  under  the  tyranny 
of  the  automobile  and  the  highway  design- 
er. There  Is  need  for  more  effort  to  buUd 
esthetlcally  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
scenic  approach  as  has  been  done  so  well  on 
some  of  the  parkways  in  the  eafit.      "Crack- 


ing up'"  200  automobiles  as  a  result  of  one 
accident  on  a  stjuthern  California  freeway, 
and  150  more  In  another  accident  within  rifle 
shot  of  this  room.  Is  evidence  enough  that 
we  have  a  lot  to  learn  More  speed  and 
stralghter  lanes  of  concrete  are  not  the 
answer 

The  shores  of  Lake  Tahoe.  the  Jewel  of  the 
Sierras,  already  bear  the  permanent  scars  of 
uncontrolled,  unplanned  conrunerclallsm  un- 
checked; this  kind  of  "slurbanlsatlon"  can 
despoil  forever  our  cherished,  scenic,  recrea- 
tion areas  What  a  price  to  pay  for  so-called 
civilization. 

And  in  the  coastal  mountains.  California's 
special  gift  of  the  Creator,  the  redwoods,  no- 
ble sentries  of  this  "unique  bright  land," 
are  increasingly  victims  of  the  chain  saw. 
being  logged  in  many  places  with  no  other 
control  than  the  laws  of  the  marketplace, 
as  though  these  trees  were  Just  another 
species  of  timber.  Should  the  economics  of 
the  lumber  Industry  be  the  sole  standard 
of  value?  In  some  Instances,  the  logged- 
over  hillsides  bleed  silt  Into  the  streams 
where  fish  no  longer  swim  As  a  result,  the 
floodwaters  roar  unchecked  down  the  denud- 
ed hillsides  and  destroy  giant  trees  In  the 
glorious  groves  downstream  where  State  and 
private  effort  has  combined  to  aave  the  red- 
woods When  these  centuries-old  trees  are 
gone,  they  cannot  be  replaced  for  a  thousand 
years.      « 

One  of  the  great  commentators  of  our 
generation.  Eric  Sevareld.  recently  predicted 
that  our  last  frontiers  of  serenity  and  space 
will  "disappear  unless  we  learn  •  •  •  that 
progress  has  to  be  defined  to  mean  preserv- 
ing and  cherishing  as  well  as  changing  and 
Improving  " 

And  there  Is  another  area  where  I  think  we 
should  ask  ourselves  whether  the  sole  con- 
sideration of  the  marketplace  Is  leading  us 
astray.  Many  of  the  rich  b<-)ttom  lands  of 
this  State  are  being  filled  with  subdivisions 
For  a  variety  of  reasons,  primarily  Inade- 
quate zoning,  taxes  go  up.  forcing  the  farm- 
ers to  sell  out.  Losing  forever  valuable  ag- 
ricultural land  Is  a  reflection  on  all  of  us 
We  havent  given  enough  consideration  to 
the  future,  nor  to  the  problems  of  the  farm- 
ers, or  to  the  problems  of  the  homebullders. 
The  result  Is  that  throughout  California, 
agricultural  lands  which  cannot  be  replaced 
are  disappearing  In  this  great  "Garden  of 
Eden  '■  It  will  take  planning,  courage,  en- 
ergy, and  proper  zoning  laws  to  reverse  the 
trend  One  apparent  need  Is  to  establish 
a  tax  policy  to  protect  the  Individual  who 
finds  himself  the  victim  of  circumstances 

If  nothing  can  be  done  to  save  the  land 
from  being  overrun  by  subdivisions,  we  will 
have  to  establish  Orange  Grove  State  Park 
m  southern  California  to  show  future  gen- 
erations a  real  orange  grove.  And.  In  the 
beautiful  Santa  Clara  Valley,  we  will  have 
to  authorize  an  Orchards  SUte  Park  so  peo- 
ple can  have  some  Idea  of  how  that  famous, 
bountiful  valley  appeared  t>efore  we  overran 
It  because  of  lack  of  planning. 

There  Is  and  has  been  a  longstanding  con- 
troversy over  the  construction  of  a  new 
powerplant  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
headlands  along  the  California  shoreline. 
Bodega  Head.  At  one  time  this  point  was 
designated  as  a  highly  desirable  location  for 
a  State  park.  It's  not  enough  to  blame 
the  power  company  The  company  makes 
the  point  that  It  Is  In  the  business  of  pro- 
ducing power  as  economically  as  It  can  for 
Its  customers.  It  does  not  have  the  full 
responsibility  for  planning  land  use  for  the 
entire  State  But  we  must  find  a  way  for 
private  enterprise  and  Government  agencies 
to  plan  our  future  together  and  not  on  a 
single-purpose   basis. 

There  are  many  who  say  the  powerplant 
could  be  built  elsewhere,  saving  this  part  of 
California's  vanishing  coastline  for  public 
recreation.  If  this  shoreline  Is  lost  to  the 
people   of   California    and    the    Nation,    It   U 


your  fault  and  mine  for  not  In-lstlng  earlier 
that  we  have  the  kind  of  comprehensive 
land-use  planning  that  Is  essential  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  all  Callfornlans  and  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren. 

If  the  bleak  picture  I  have  Just  reviewed 
with  you  present*  the  entire  story,  there 
would  be  little  reason  for  my  speaking  here 
today  Fortunately,  the  people  of  the  State 
are  beginning  to  be  aroused  There  Is  much 
being  done  There  Is  far  more  that  we  can 
and  must  do  With  leadership  from  groups 
such  as  this,  we  can  reverse  the  trend  We 
can  keep  California  the  "unique  bright 
land  ■' 

Today  I  want  to  propose  a  California  con- 
servation crusade— a  citizens"  crusade — one 
that  win  permit  people  of  every  age  to  make 
their  contribution  toward  Improving  the 
quality— the  character — the  llvablllty  of  the 
State  of  California.  This  cannot  t)e  done 
alone  by  gr<^ter  Suite  and  Federal  expendi- 
tures. althoui^te'-Buch  exp)endltures  may  be 
necessary  to  acquire  land  and  to  accomplish 
certain  specific  objectives.  But.  success  In 
such  a  drive  depends  on  using  all  the  latent 
human  and  financial  resources  that  can  be 
channeled  Into  a  conservation  crusade  If  we 
provide  the  leadership.  We  cannot  merely 
legislate  conservation  achievements  It  Is 
the  result  of  a  state  of  mind 

Only  last  week  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  told  that  in  this 
country  a  commercial  building  has  a  consti- 
tutional right  to  be  an  eyesore  if  that's  the 
way  the  owner  wants  It  We  must  combat 
this  Interpretation  of  community  respon- 
sibility or  fall  victim  to  crass  commercialism. 
As  an  example  of  an  opposite  viewpoint, 
let  us  focus  fi>r  a  moment  on  one  of  Califor- 
nia's most  beautiful  cities.  Santa  Barbara, 
with  Its  flowers,  attractive  buildings  and 
tree-lined  streets  It  Is  uniquely  situated 
on  a  shelf  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea  It  Just  didn't  happen  that  way.  Thom- 
a.s  M  St<irke,  the  distinguished  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  publisher  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
News-Press  has  written  warnings  about  the 
constant  threat  to  the  beauty  of  Santa 
Barbara  In  his  autobiography.  California 
Editor  Storke  writes:  "Santa  Barbara  can  re- 
main a  city  of  dreams  If  rigid  zoning  con- 
trols are  maintained.  If  smokeless  industry  is 
encouraged.  If  building  codes  are  not  relaxed, 
and  If  fly-by-nlght  subdlvlders  with  no  stake 
In  Santa  Barbara's  future  are  not  permitted 
to  despoil  the  natural  beauty  of  our  sur- 
roundings." 

Has  this  emphasis  on- character,  on  quality, 
caused  Santa  Barbara  to  suffer  economically? 
Hardly — It  Is  the  hub  of  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  counties  In  the  State,  and  through 
vigilance  the  city  Is  maintaining  Its  charm. 
If  this  same  determination  to  build  beauti- 
fully for  the  future — this  leadership  Is  mul- 
tiplied In  hundreds  of  other  California  com- 
munities, our  Job  will  already  be  half  done. 
We  win  have  reversed  the  trend  No  longer 
will  books  be  written  entitled.  "Dreadful 
California". 

There  are  many  things  on  the  plus  side. 
Governor  Brown.  Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
Unruh.  and  many  others  are  moving  forward 
on  a  program  to  acquire  land  for  parks  and 
recreation  President  Kennedy  and  Secre- 
tary Udall  are  Joining  with  key  congression- 
al leaders  to  establish  a  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  It  will  be  used  to  assist 
States  In  planning  for  outdoor  recreation 
and  In  acquiring  the  necessary  land  under 
both   State   and    Federal   programs 

Governor  Brown.  State  Resources  Adminis- 
trator Hugo  Fisher,  and  members  of  the 
legislature,  are  taking  action  to  establish 
more  State  park  land  such  as  the  proposed 
Interstate  park  at  Lake  Tahoe  And,  there 
are  excellent  examples  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Brown  administration  and  the 
Kennedy  administration.  Just  recently  the 
Federal  Government  turned  over  to  the  State 
of  California  almost  all   the  remaining  land 
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on  Angel  Island,  the  gem  of  San  Pranciaoo 
Bay.  for  enlargement  of  the  State  park.  Hie 
State  of  California  U  already  at  work.  More 
facilities  will  be  buUt  there  and  reforesta- 
tion will  take  place.  By  a  brief  boat  ride 
over  the  waters  of  San  Franciaco  Bay,  vlaltors 
vlU  be  able  to  go  from  the  congested  city 
to  this  green  sanctuary  where.  In  a  few 
years,  much  of  the  natural  forest  growth  can 
be  restored.  Angel  Island  will  be  a  living  ex- 
ample of  what  this  land  was  like  before  the 
coming  of  the  white  man — a  magic  island  in 
the  San  FYanclsoo  Bay  area  for  recreation 
and  the  renewal  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit. 

There  are  many  other  hopeful  develop- 
ments In  California.  The  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore  Ls  a  legislative  reality,  a 
major  step  toward  saving  some  of  this  State's 
vanishing  shore  line.  And.  up  in  the  nortli- 
ern  part  of  the  State,  an  even  larger  new 
national  recreation  area  may  be  opened  up 
as  a  result  of  plans  worked  out  between  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Legislation  has  been 
introduced  in  this  session  of  the  Congress 
to  establish  there  a  national  recreation  area 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres 
In  the  .'spectacular  mountain  region  around 
the  triangle  of  manmade  lakes  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  at  Whiskeytown,  Shasta, 
and  Trinity. 

Much  of  the  land  is  already  In  Federal 
ownership.  The  area  will  be  developed  for 
intensive  recreation  use  with  water  sports. 
fishing,  hunting,  hiking  trails,  riding  trails. 
We  are  reconunendlng  to  the  Congress  that 
the  areas  In  the  national  forest  be  admln- 
Lstered  by  the  U.S.  Korest  Service,  and  the 
remaining  areas  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, but  by  national  recreation  standards 
rather  than  national  park  standards.  Thia 
will  permit  Intense,  diversified  land  and 
water  recreation  use  for  tens  of  thousands 
of  Callfornlans. 

In  southern  California  the  next  step  Is 
to  move  forward  to  establish  a  national  park 
on  the  Channel  Islands  off  Santa  Barbara. 
Also,  we  need  to  plan  now  for  a  scenic  park- 
way down  the  coast  range  of  mountains  from 
Siskiyou  to  San  Luis  Obispo.  Speaking  of 
southern  California,  we  must  find  ways  to 
control  fires,  and  prevent  building  in  such 
a  way  that  floods  cause  buildings  to  slide 
Into  canyons.  Conservation  metuis  wise  de- 
velopment of  all  of  our  resources.  We  suffer 
the  consequences  when  we  do  things  piece- 
meal. 

Now  a  comment  about  conservation  and 
local  government.  Without  State  or  Fed- 
eral help  the  citizens  of  the  Big  Svir  coun- 
try drew  a  master  plan  for  zoning  to  pro- 
tect the  rugged  coastline  against  those  who 
would  despoil  its  Incomparable  beauty. 
County  and  city  governments  have  their 
responsibilities  In  the  wise  use  of  resources. 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  Indi- 
vidual and  group  effort  In  other  States  that 
can  be  a  pattern  for  Callfornlans.  The  rec- 
ord of  Troop  29  of  Leland  and  Lake  Lee- 
lanan.  Mich.,  should  be  an  inspiration 
to  every  Boy  Scout  troop  in  America.  In 
the  m.-ig.izlne  of  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration of  December-January  1963-63,  there 
Is  a  highly  deserved  tribute  to  Troop  29. 
the  Boy  Scout  troop  whose  conservation  good 
deed  has  1  listed  13  years. 

There  are  thousands  of  Boy  Scouts,  mem- 
bers of  youth  groups,  conservation  classes  In 
schools,  retired  people.  Callfornlans  in  every 
walk  of  life  who  wiU  Join  a  California  Con- 
servation Crusade  if  we  but  show  them  the 
way.  The  Job  can  never  be  done  by  Federal 
and  State  efforts  alone. 

We  must  establish  ways  through  which 
people  can  Implement  their  eagerness  to 
contribute.  Resources  Administrator  Hugo 
Fl-sher  talked  to  me  about  this  in  Wash- 
ington. DC,  2  weeks  ago. 

Private  groups  must  do  their  share  and  in 
many  cases  they  are  doing  so.  The  Southern 
California  Edison  Co.  has  an  excellent  con- 


servaUon  record.  It  has  done  considerable 
work  In  reforestation  and  the  development 
of  fish  and  wildlife  resources.  The  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.  Is  stepping  up  Its  Interest 
in  recreation  use  of  reservoirs.  Many  of  the 
oU  companies  are  assisting  the  conservation 
movement. 

The  real  problem  Is  to  moblUze  the  wlll- 
Ingneas  of  Individuals  who  want  to  help. 
Representatives  of  the  Pacific  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.  are  exploring  the  feasibility  of 
my  suggestion  that  we  make  conservation 
education  as  close  as  your  telephone.  All 
that  would  be  necessary  Is  to  dial  seven 
letters — C-O-N-S-E-R-v.  State  or  Federal 
agency  personnel  would  then  give  Informa- 
tion by  telephone  as  to  how  one  can  par- 
ticipate In  conservation  programs  and  par- 
ticularly In  their  Immediate  area. 

Your  host  utility,  the  Sacramento  Munici- 
pal Utility  District,  has  set  examples  of  what 
many  organizations  In  this  Association  can 
do.  The  district  has  Joined  others  In  a  drive 
to  "plant  the  right  tree  In  the  right  place." 
a  community  beautlflcatlon  program  that 
will  have  lasting  benefits.  The  district  Is 
landscaping  substations  where  they  must  be 
located  In  residential  districts.  Programs 
have  been  set  In  motion  so  homeowners  and 
homebullders  can  place  unsightly  power 
facilities  underground.  It  Is  not  an  easy 
program  to  administer,  but  prudent  conser- 
vation of  OUT  environment  Is  seldom  easy. 
The  district  also  has  established  an  excellent 
record  In  the  protection  and  enhancement  of 
flsh  and  wildlife  resources. 

One  thing  above  all  should  be  made  clear, 
and  I  would  like  to  say  this  particularly  to 
my  fellow  members  of  the  engineering  pro- 
fession: Too  many  of  us  labor  under  the 
fallacy  of  thinking  that  the  best  way  to  get 
a  Job  done  Is  the  short-term,  cheapest  way. 
Too  often  we  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  fa- 
cilities we  build  have  a  long-term  Impact 
on  the  community  completely  over  and 
above  the  particular  function  they  serve. 

We  engineers  should  never  forget  that  our 
Job  Is  not  merely  to  save  money  or  to  move 
traffic  or  to  produce  power,  but  to  create 
better  conditions  of  life  for  all  of  the  people. 
We  must  have  In  mind  every  moment  our 
higher  obligations  to  our  communities.  Too 
often  there  Isnt  any  chance  for  the  people 
who  pay  the  bill  to  have  a  voice  In  saying 
how  roads  should  be  built,  utility  systems 
established,  a  similar  public  works  carried 
out,  even  when  they  would  be  willing  to 
pay  more  to  have  the  Job  done  the  right  way. 
And  by  the  right  way  I  mean  doing  It  so 
as  to  Improve  the  beauty,  the  character,  the 
llvablllty   of   our  communities. 

So  maybe  all  of  us.  particularly  the  engi- 
neers and  tlghtflsted  managers  here  today, 
should  examine  our  consciences.  We  should 
ask  ourselves  whether  It  Is  worth  saving  a 
few  dollars  In  the  process  If  what  we  build 
is  to  remain  throughout  our  lives  and  our 
children's  lives — a  monument  to  beauty  or 
a  monument  to  ugliness.  Let's  find  a  way 
for  the  people  who  pay  the  bill  to  have  more 
voice  In  these  decisions.  Man  needs  these 
essential  services,  but  he  also  needs  food 
for  the  spirit. 

Let's  periodically  ask  ourselves,  "What  kind 
of  a  State  do  we  want  California  to  be  25 
years  from  now — 50  years  from  now?" 

If  we  answer  honestly  we  will  answer  the 
call  to  arms — a  California  Conservation  Cru- 
sade to  preserve  and  Improve  the  beauty, 
the  character,  the  quality  of  California.  We 
will  act  to  preserve  this  blessed  land  from 
blight,  to  keep  It  from  becoming  a  neon 
wilderness  and  an  asphalt  Jungle.  We  can 
do  our  part  to  prevent  overlogglng  and  over- 
smogglng.  We  can  have  clear  air  to  breathe, 
clean  water  to  drink  and  to  swim  In — land 
to  produce  our  crops  and,  at  the  same  time, 
meet  o\ir  recreational  needs.  We  are  stew- 
ards for  a  relatively  short  time.  We  cannot 
I>ermlt.  In  our  day,  the  "slurbanlzatlon"  and 
ruination  of  California's  matchless  resources. 


So,  It  Is  my  hope  today  that  with  the 
help  of  the  members  of  this  association,  and 
the  assistance  of  the  leaders  In  State  and 
local  government,  we  can  begin  a  conserva- 
tion crusade  as  the  Nation's  most  populous 
State — a  model  for  other  States — a  crusade 
aimed  at  one  gotd — the  preservation  of  Cali- 
fornia's great  gifts  and  the  creation  of  the 
highest  quaUty  of  living  possible.  If  we 
embark  In  this  direction,  with  imdef eatable 
determination,  then  we  and  our  children 
and  their  children  can  live  in  a  golden  land 
which  the  California  Indians  a  long,  long 
time  ago  called  the  "terrestrial  paradise." 


REFORM  OF  THE  IMMIGRATION 
QUOTA  SYSTEM 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dood],  recently 
participated  in  a  Regional  Cc*iference  on 
Immigration  and  Manpower  sponsored 
by  the  Nationalities  Service  Center  of 
Greater  Bridgeport,  in  this  home  State 
of  Connecticut. 

This  excellent  conference,  similar  to 
others  held  duriiig  the  past  2  years 
throughout  the  United  States,  brought 
together  community  leaders  to  reexam- 
ine our  immigration  policies  iri  the  light 
of  current  needs  and  problems! 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD],  made  a  notable  and  constructive 
contribution  towards  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  objectives  which  he  and 
many  of  us  seek  in  enacting  legislation 
to  revise  our  present  outmoded  and  out- 
dated immigration  quota  system.  His 
remarks  and  the  work  of  the  Bridgeport 
conference  have  moved  us  closer  to  the 
day  when  responsible  and  reasonable  re- 
form of  our  Immigration  quota  system 
will  be  realized. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD]  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,   of 
CoNNEcncxrr 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  have  been 
Invited  to  take  part  In  this  Regional  Con- 
ference on  Immigration  and  Manpower,  con- 
ducted by  the  Nationalities  Service  Center 
of  Greater  Bridgeport. 

We  are  principally  concerned  tonight  with 
the  Immigration  policy  of  this  country  and 
with  legislation  which  we  hope  will  remedy 
the  many  Inequities  and  shortcomings  ex- 
isting In  our   present  policy. 

I  suppose  the  first  question  to  arise  Is: 
"Why  should  we  allow  and  encourage  fur- 
ther Immigration  to  our  shores?" 

Thirty  years  ago.  In  a  celebrated  speech  be- 
fore the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  put  this  question 
In  proper  perspective  when  he  said:  "Except 
for  pureblooded  Indians  we  are  all  Imml-* 
grants  or  descendants  of  Immigrants.  Includ- 
ing those  who  came  over  on  the  Mayflovcer." 

This  is  Just  as  true  today  as  It  was  30 
years  ago.  It  is  particularly  true  here  in 
Connecticut  where  40  percent  of  the  people 
of  our  State  are  either  Immigrants  or  the 
first  generation  descendants  of  Immigrants. 
And  this  figure  does  not  even  count  second 
generation  descendants  like  myself. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  if  otu-  people 
are  to  be  true  to  our  traditions,  we  ought  to 
take  a  sympathetic  view  toward  this  matter 
of  immigration.  But  that  Is  only  a  part  of 
it.  There  Is  not  a  person  In  this  room  who 
does  not  reflect  from  time  to  time  upon  his 
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good  fortune  In  being  an  American.  There 
Lb  not  a  person  here  who  does  not  say  to  him- 
self from  time  to  time:  "Thank  Ood  thaft  I 
live  In  this  country  " 

This  Imposes  an  obligation  upon  us,  an  ob- 
ligation to  sheire  with  others  those  things 
that  we  treasure,  to  give  others  the  chance 
that  has  b^en  given  to  us 

But  this  matter  of  Immigration  Is  cer- 
tainly not  Just  a  question  of  altruism  on 
our  part.  The  historic  truth  Is  that  America 
nee<ls  Immigrants  Just  as  much  as  Immi- 
grants need  America.  I  will  not  try  to  cite 
for  you  even  a  small  portion  of  the  endless 
contributions  made  to  our  country  by  Immi- 
grants, from  the  time  of  Caslmlr  Pulaski 
and  Alexander  Hamilton  down  to  Albert 
Einstein  and  Enrico  Perml  In  our  own  day. 
Sufnce  It  to  say  that  from  the  earliest  days, 
Unmlgrants  have  shared  equally  with  native 
Americans  In  fighting  the  wars  of  this  coun- 
try, doing  the  work  of  this  country,  dreaming 
the  dreams  and  drawing  the  plans  of  this 
country  which  have  brought  us  to  our  pres- 
ent position  of  prosperity,  freedom  and  lead- 
ership In  the  world. 

The  need  for  immigrants  has  remained 
constant,  although  the  type  of  need  has 
changed.  Where  once  they  provided  the 
heavy  labor  necessary  to  turn  a  virgin  con- 
tinent Into  a  highly  complex  Industrial  so- 
ciety, today  the  need  which  Immigrants  are 
filling  Is  the  need  for  skilled  workers,  for 
technicians,  engineers,  doctors,  professional 
people. 

During  the  past  10  years  we  have  admitted 
31.000  Immigrant  engineers  This  figure  Is 
almost  equal  to  1  years  output  of  engineers 
from  our  Nation's  universities  and  It  Is  only 
one  Index  of  the  way  In  which  the  Immigrant 
Is  meeting  critical  national  needs.  Another 
Index  Is  the  fact  that  during  the  past  decade 
more  than  100,000  Immigrants  possessed 
skills  declared  to  be  In  critical  short  supply 
In  our  country  During  the  same  period  Im- 
migration gave  us  14.000  badly  needed  physi- 
cians, 28.000  nurses.  5.000  chemists  and  1.100 
physicists. 

In  skills,  in  professional  training,  and  In 
education,  the  attainments  of  ln\mlgrants 
to  our  shores,  as  a  group,  are  higher  than 
that  of  the  American  population  as  a  whole. 
And  so.  when  we  liberalize  our  policy,  we 
will  not  only  be  helping  people  all  around 
the  globe;  we  will  be  helping  otirselves.  we 
win  be  helping  to  build  a  stronger  and  better 
America. 

Objections  to  a  positive  Immigration  policy 
are  principally  of  two  kinds:  The  first  kind 
comes  from  those  who.  through  prejudice 
and  bias  and  a  narrow  outlook  on  life  are  Just 
opposed  to  foreigners  and  foreign  Ideas 
This  kind  of  objection  I  dismiss  out  of  hand 
as  unworthy  and  un-American. 

There  is  another  objection  voiced  by  sin- 
cere and  thoughtful  people.  They  point  to 
the  f^t  that  we  currently  have  several  mil- 
lion unemployed  workers,  and  they  fear  the 
consequences    of    Increased    Immigration 

I  believe  that  a  careful  study  of  the  facts 
win  prove  this  fear  to  be  unwarranted  The 
unemployment  we  are  having  arises  from  pe- 
culiar clrrimistances;  It  exists  primarily 
among  tho<?e  without  skills,  those  employed 
In  declining  Indtistrles  and  those  who  live 
In  certain  areas  of  the  country  that  are 
plagued  with  chronic  unemployment  due  to 
peculiar  circumstances,  not  typical  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

Existing  alongside  this  unemployment 
there  Is  a  growing  shortage  of  many  skills. 
trades  and  professions,  which  can  be  met  In 
part  through  Immigration. 

Yesterday  I  called  the  census  bureau  and 
Inquired  what  the  population  of  this  coun- 
try will  be  by  the  year  1980  The  answer 
surprised  me — 260  million.  This  means  that 
In  the  next  17  years  normal  growth  will  In- 
crease our  poptjiatlon  by  75  million  Along- 
side this,  the  proposed  goal  of  4  million  Im- 
migrants dtirlng  the  same  period  Is  only  a 
drop  In  the  bucket.     It  Is  not  large  enough 


to  add  any  significant  percentage  to  our 
population  but  It  Is  large  enough  to  be  of 
critical  help  In  terms  of  the  kind  of  people 
we  need 

There  are  several  things  wrong  with  our 
present  Immigration  policy  First  of  all.  It 
does  not  allow  enough  people  to  enter.  Sec- 
ond. It  discriminates  against  Immigrants 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  and  ex- 
cludes Asians  almost  entirely  Third,  It 
deals  Inadequately  with  the  problems  of 
separated  families.  Fourth.  It  Is  hampered 
by  needless  obstacles  to  the  admission  of 
persons  who  possess  talents  and  skills  ur- 
gently needed  here  And  fifth.  It  deals  In- 
adequately with  the  tragic  problem  of 
refugees 

In  recent  years  I  have  sponsored  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  each  of  these  problems. 
Because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  bill 
passed  through  the  Congress  which  would 
deal  with  all  of  these  problems  in  a  single 
package.  I  have  Introduced  several  bills, 
separately,  each  dealing  with  one  facet  of 
the  total  problem.  Some  success  has  been 
achieved  through  this  piecemeal  approach. 
Two  years  ago  we  got  through  a  modest 
refugee  program  and  last  year  we  achieved 
some  Improvements  In  the  situation  of  rela- 
tives of  American  citizens. 

This  year,  under  the  leadership  of  Sena- 
tor Phu-ip  a.  Hakt.  of  Michigan,  and  with 
the  solid  backing  of  the  administration,  we 
are  making  a  major  effort  to  reform  our  Im- 
migration laws  across  the  board.  On  Feb- 
ruary 7th  of  this  year  I  was  happy  to  Join 
with  Senator  Hakt  and  34  other  Senators  In 
cosponsorlng  S.  7474. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  the  annual 
admission  of  250,000  Immigrants,  more  than 
doubling  present  quotas.  It  would  end  dis- 
criminatory qotas  and  substitute  a  new  for- 
mula based  on  equality  and  fair  play.  It 
would  foster  the  reuniting  of  families  by 
extending  nonquota  status  to  relatives  of 
certain  US.  citizens  and  to  the  Immediate 
families  of  Immigrants  with  special  skills. 
It  would  eliminate  needless  obstacles  to  the 
admission  of  persons  who  possess  skills  that 
are  urgently  needed  here  And  it  would  pro- 
vide a  continuing  program  for  the  yearly 
admission  of  50.000  refugees  or  escapees 
without  regard  to  quota  areas 

To  give  you  some  concrete  examples  of  the 
effect  of  this  bill.  It  would  raise  the  annual 
quota  for  Greece  from  308  to  3.500;  for  Hun- 
gary from  865  to  4,600;  for  Italy  from  5.700 
to  almost  16.000;  for  Latvia  from  235  to 
2.300;  for  Poland  from  6.500  to  14.000;  for 
Portugal  from  438  to  1.900;  for  Israel  from 
100  to  810 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  make  progress 
with  this  legislation  during  the  87th  Con- 
gress. As  a  result  of  the  election  of  1960  and 
1962.  the  makeup  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  passes  on  Immigration 
matters,  has  been  significantly  changed. 
There  is  now  a  majority  of  members  on  the 
committee.  Including  myself,  in  support  of  a 
more  liberal  policy  and  I  am  convinced  that 
If  we  hammer  away,  as  I  am  sure  we  will,  we 
will  get  the  Hart  bill  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  It  will  pass 

In  the  meantime.  I  am  going  to  reintro- 
duce my  several  Immigration  bills  each  of 
which  deals  with  a  part  of  this  problem. 

If  we  do  not  achieve  a  total  solution,  and 
I  hope  that  we  will,  we  must  press  on  and 
achieve  what  we  can.  piece  by  piece 

It  is  Inevitable  that  when  we  talk  about 
Immigration  bills  we  talk  In  terms  of  num- 
bers and  statistics  Yet  we  all  know  that 
each  statistic  represents  a  compelling  human 
problem  I  am  constantly  reminded  of  this 
by  the  letters  that  come  across  my  desk  each 
day. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  cite  to  you  three 
such  examples,  each  of  which  prompted  me 
to  Introduce  a  private  Immigration  bill  to 
overcome  the  harshness  of   present   law 

One  Bucb  case  Involved  a  yoimg  Italian 
boy   living   In    Calabria,   Italy.     Hli   natural 


parenta  were  physically  handicapped,  the 
father  by  epilepsy,  the  mother  by  blindness, 
and  they  were  therefore  unable  to  care  for 
him  and  to  provide  for  his  future. 

He  was  legally  adopted  by  a  childless  cou- 
ple from  Merlden.  Conn  ,  In  order  that  he 
might  come  to  this  country  where  he  could 
be  properly  cared  for  and  given  a  chance  In 
life  Becau.se  of  the  rigidity  of  our  Immigra- 
tion laws  this  14-year-old  boy  was  prevented 
from  entering  the  country.  Years  passed, 
and  after  many  disappointments  and  after 
every  remedy  was  tried,  the  couple  turned 
to  me  I  Introduced  special  legislation  which 
was  quickly  passed  by  a  sympathetic  Con- 
gress Michelangelo,  now  18.  Is  presently 
at  school  In  Merlden.  with  the  same  future 
open  to  him  as  to  other  American  boys. 

Another  case  I  recall  Is  that  of  an  18-year- 
old  girl  from  Cyprus  named  Evanthla  She 
Is  one  of  six  children  of  a  family  living  on 
the  Island  of  Cyprus  whose  sole  support  Is 
the  oldest  brother,  a  20-year-old  boy.  Her 
father  had  died  when  she  was  only  2  years 
old  and  her  mother  Is  almost  blind  The 
poverty  of  the  family  had  made  life  very 
difficult  for  the  girl  She  had  to  leave  school 
during  the  eighth  grade.  And  her  future 
seemed  even  more  bleak,  since  her  family 
was  unable  to  provide  the  kind  of  marriage 
dowry  customary  In  Cyprus,  which  Is  essen- 
tial to  a  proper  marriage  under  the  traditions 
of  the   Island 

Evanthla  has  an  aunt  and  uncle  In  Bethel. 
Conn  .  who  have  a  large  family  of  their  own 
but  who  wanted  to  adopt  her  so  that  she 
could  come  to  the  United  States,  complete 
her  education,  and  enjoy  the  full  and  re- 
warding life  that  is  possible  for  young  women 
In  this  country 

We  found  that  the  Immigration  quota  for 
Cyprus  was  already  so  heavily  oversubscribed, 
that  under  normal  circumstances  Evanthla 
would  have  to  wait  for  many  years.  I  Intro- 
duced a  private  Immigration  bill  which  In 
a  short  time  was  unanimously  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  Is  currently  scheduled  for  action 
In   the  House 

I  am  sure  that  this  story  will  end  happily, 
but  what  of  all  the  others? 

About  a  year  ago.  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  young  man  In  Danbury.  Conn  ,  a  disabled 
veteran  of  World  War  II  He  told  of  a  visit 
to  Italy  In  1954  to  settle  a  family  affair  dur- 
ing which  he  met  and  married  a  young 
Italian  girl  He  had  to  return  to  the  United 
States  almost  Immediately  after  the  marriage 
and  his  bride  was  to  follow.  But  because 
of  family  difficulties,  the  girl  was  unable  to 
leave  Italy. 

After  3  years  Bernard  had  his  marriage 
annulled  by  the  Superior  Court  of  Connec- 
ticut He  never  remarried  and  continued  to 
correspond  with  Caterlna. 

In  1961  he  returned  to  Italy  and  saw  her 
again  In  his  own  words:  "Our  feeling  for 
each  other  was  still  there  and  she  Informed 
me  she  would  be  only  too  happy  to  Join  me 
In   the  United   States." 

But  now  the  couple  began  to  encounter 
what  seemed  to  be  Insurmountable  legal 
obstacles 

Under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  they 
were  not  married  and  Caterlna  could  not. 
therefore,  be  admitted  as  Bernard's  wife 
But.  under  the  laws  of  Italy,  they  were  still 
lawfully  married  and  therefore  could  not  be 
married  again  Nor  could  they  be  remarried 
In  another  European  country. 

Bernard  closed  his  letter  by  saying: 
"I  don't  know  where  to  turn  In  this  mo- 
ment of  my  life  and  I  thought  that  perhaps 
through  your  good  graces  and  assistance  I 
may  be  able  to  have  peace  of  mind  again  by 
being  reunited  with  my  wife  and  I  pray  to 
Cnxl  that  you  will  be  able  to  help  me  In  this 
time  of  crisis" 

Well,  we  went  to  work  on  this  case  In 
Washington  We  knocked  on  doors  In  the 
Invmlgratlon  Department.  We  Introduced  a 
private  bill,  we  knocked  on  more  doors,  we 
got  our  bill  approved  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
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mlttee,  and  then  by  the  Senate,  and  finally 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

President  Kennedy  signed  the  bill  and  he 
was  kind  enough  to  send  me  the  p>en  that  he 
used  In  signing  It.  I  remember  the  feeling 
of  satisfaction  I  had  In  preparing  a  letter  to 
this  man  Informing  him  that  all  obstacles  to 
his  reunion  with  his  wife  had  been  overcome. 
I  quote  part  of  that  letter: 

"It  Is  a  genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  present 
you  with  the  pen  that  President  Kennedy 
used  In  signing  the  legislation  admitting 
your  wife  to  the  United  States. 

"I  send  this  to  you.  not  only  as  a  memento 
of  a  very  significant  event  In  your  lives,  but 
as  a  symbol  that  should  have  great  meaning 
for  all  of  us.  For  It  is  a  reminder  that  the 
Government  of  this  Republic,  beset  though 
It  Is  with  vast  national  and  global  problems, 
is  ever  ready  to  pause  in  its  deliberations  In 
order  to  minister  to  the  personal  needs  of 
Its  private  citizens. 

"Important  as  this  pen  Is  to  you.  It  Is 
equally  important  to  our  country,  since  It 
signifies  that  the  passage  of  time  has  not  al- 
tered the  character  of  free  government  and 
that  the  humblest  citizen  may  yet  appeal  to 
his  Congress  and  his  President  In  the  con- 
fidence that  he  will  receive  Justice  and. 
Indeed,  mercy." 

Whenever  I  think  about  Immigration  leg- 
islation   I    think    of   these   Individual    cases. 

For  there  is  a  unique  story  behind  every 
Immigrant  to  our  shores.  The  cases  which 
I  have  cited  had  a  happy  ending  but  there 
are  thousands  who  are  today  waiting  for 
entrance  Into  this  country,  thousands  of 
families  still  separated,  thousands  of  chil- 
dren whose  future  is  in  doubt. 

If  we  can  begin  to  think  of  these  people 
as  individuals,  each  with  a  compelling  per- 
sonal story,  each  with  a  contribution  to 
make  to  this  country,  I  think  we  can  build 
up  some  steam  behind  the  Hart  bill  and 
put  some  life  and  zeal  into  this  struggle 
for  Immigration  reform  which  has  been 
dragging  along  lethargically  for  so  many 
years. 

We  have  a  great  cause  here  and  all  of  you 
who  have  taken  part  in  It  can  be  Justly 
proud  of  what  you  have  done.  I  think  we 
are  going  to  win  a  major  victory  during 
this  Congress  on  the  immigration  front;  a 
victory  for  Justice,  a  victory  for  humanl- 
tarianlsm  and  a  victory  for  the  future  of 
this  country. 


PROHIBITION  ON  PRODUCTION  OF 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  AND  OFFEN- 
SIVE MISSILES  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  was  pleased  to  join  with  other  Senators 
in  sponsoring  Senate  Resolution  135,  a 
resolution  favoring  an  agreement  among 
States  of  the  Near  East  prohibiting  the 
production  of  nuclear  weapons  and  of- 
fensive missiles. 

I  regret  I  was  not  present  when  this 
resolution  was  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey  1,  for  I 
feel  this  is  a  most  important  item  of 
bu-siness  for  the  Senate. 

The  moral  and  legal  obligation  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  the  integrity 
of  Middle  East  nations  is  clear.  We 
signed  the  Tripartite  Declaration  of 
1950.    We  must  not  breach  this  compact. 

Our  commitment  to  the  world  is  to 
do  all  things  possible  to  maintain  peace 
and  encourage  the  forces  of  freedom  in 
the  face  of  international  communism. 
This  requires  constant  thought  and  vigi- 
lant action. 

The  introduction  of  nuclear  arms  in 
this  part  of  the  world  is  a  threat  to  peace. 


This  threat  alone  requires  us  to  pursue 
means  of  preventior^ 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  act  on  our 
promises  to  the  Republic  of  Israel,  dem- 
ocratic institutions  all  over  the  world 
will  suffer. 

Israel,  the  symbol  of  a  successful  free 
democratic  society  in  an  area  of  oppres- 
sion and  tyranny,  must  be  protected. 
Passivity  is  not  the  answer.  We  must 
move  now  to  seek  solutions. 

Therefore.  I  wholeheartedly  joined  in 
sponsoring  this  resolution  and  I  endorse 
the  eloquent  remarks  of  the.  Senator 
from  Minnesota  on  its  introduction. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pj/fesident,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  it 
recess  imtil  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


FEED  GRAIN  ACT  OF   1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  4997)  to  extend  the  feed 
grain  program. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
4997)  to  extend  the  feed  grain  program. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  given  careful  study  to  the  feed 
grain  legislation  which  is  before  us  to- 
day. Basically,  this  pending  legislation 
represents  a  continuation  of  the  type  of 
voluntary  feed  grain  program  which 
we  have  had  for  the  past  Z  years,  and 
which  I  believe  has  been  a  very  success- 
ful program. 

My  conclusions  are  based  on  an  analy- 
sis of  how  this  program  has  affected, 
not  only  the  farmers  of  South  Dakota 
and  the  Nation,  but  also  how  this  pro- 
gram has  affected  consumers  and 
taxpayers. 

To  get  the  entire  picture  of  what  has 
been  happening  in  feed  grains  during 
the  past  few  years,  let  us  examine  trends 
both  before  and  after  the  new  feed  grain 
program  was  started.  Since  1952  pro- 
duction of  feed  grain  consistently  out- 
ran consumption  until  the  feed  grain 
program  was  started  in  1961.  Each  year 
more  and  more  unneeded  feed  grains 
were  being  piled  higher  on  already  top- 
heavy  supplies.  To  get  a  measure  of 
what  was  happening,  the  carryover  of 
feed  grains  increased  from  27  million 
tons  in  1952  to  a  peak  of  more  than  84 
million  tons  In  1960,  the  alltime  high 
year. 

In  1961.  the  Congress  passed  a  new 
type  of  feed  grain  program,  one  designed 
to  bring  some  order  into  the  chaotic  pic- 
ture. Despite  the  fact  that  the  new  pro- 
gram was  not  completed  by  the  Congress 


until  well  along  toward  planting  time, 
the  farmers  hastened  to  join  up.  That 
first  year,  even  though  the  program  got 
off  to  a  late  start,  farmers  managed  to 
reduce  the  output  of  corn  and  grain 
sorghums  some  13  million  tons  below 
utilization.  In  other  words,  the  carry- 
over was  cut  back  by  13  million  tons,  the 
first  reduction  in  10  years. 

The  following  year  the  carryover  was 
reduced  by  another  11  million  tons.  And 
for  the  current  year,  it  is  expected  that 
the  reduction  will  amount  to  another 
7.7  million  tons. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  these  savings 
mean  in  terms  of  dollars.  We  must  re- 
member that  each  bushel  of  grain  going 
under  loan  as  part  of  the  price  support 
program  requires  an  initial  outlay  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  But 
this  is  only  a  starter.  To  this  is  added 
each  year  the  storage  charges,  the  inter- 
est charges,  the  losses  of  value  as  the 
stored  grain  grows  older  and  less  de- 
sirable. It  does  not  take  long  for  these 
charges  to  mount  up.  In  not  too  many 
years  the  accumulated  charges  against 
the  stored  grain  amounts  to  even  more 
than  the  original  cost  pr  value  of  the 
grain. 

Here  are  some  figures  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  released  show- 
ing the  savings  being  realized  through 
the  workings  of  the  feed  grain  program. 
These  are  estimates  of  the  ultimate  net 
savings,  after  deducting  all  costs  of  the 
program  including  the  acreage  diversion 
payments.  The  savings  to  taxpayers  un- 
der the  1961  program  will  amount  to 
$591  million.  In  1962  the  savings  will 
amount  to  $634  million.  And  for  1963 
the  savings  are  expected  to  amount  to 
$143  million.  For  the  3  years  together, 
total  savings  will  be  $1,368  million  or 
more  than  one  and  a  third  billion  dol- 
lars. Certainly  savings  of  this  magni- 
tude cannot  be  taken  lightly. 

Of  course  the  fundamental  test  of  a 
farm  program  is  its  impact  on  the  agri- 
cultural economy  and  the  income  of  farm 
families.  Let  us  look  then  at  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  a  great  agricultural 
State,  as  a  good  example  of  the  feed 
grain  programs  impact. 

Those  of  you  who  afe  familiar  with 
farming  activities  in  my  State  know  how 
important  our  livestock  industry  is.  The 
total  value  of  all  livestock  in  South 
Dakota  on  January  1,  1963,  amounted  to 
nearly  $700  million,  one  of  the  biggest 
livestock  investments  in  the  country. 
Naturally,  with  such  an  imposing  live- 
stock population,  an  adequate  and  stable 
supply  of  feed  is  of  the  highest  concern. 
If  the  quantity  fluctuates  too  widely,  if 
the  price  of  feed  shoots  up  one  year  and 
down  the  next,  the  livestock  industry  is 
unsettled.  Unregulated  production  of 
feed  grains  leading  to  large  supplies  of 
cheap  feed  encourages  rapid  expansion 
in  livestock  numbers,  something  that  the 
established  Livestock  farmer  views  with 
alarm.  What  the  successful  livestock 
producer  needs  is  orderly  growth  in  his 
industry,  not  a  succession  of  booms  and 
busts.  He  knows  that  cheap  feed  means, 
sooner  or  later,  cheap  livestock. 

This  is  why  the  outcome  of  the  vote 
on  the  feed  grain  bill  is  of  such  high  im- 
portance to  the  farmers  of  my  State. 
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They  h*ve  seen  how  the  program  works. 
They  have  experienced  its  benefits. 
They  know  that  largely  as  the  resxilt  of 
this  program  the  total  value  of  leed 
grains  produced  in  South  Dakota  rose 
from  S97  million  in  1961  to  $10«  million 
in  1962.  While  it  is  still  early  in  the  sea- 
son, there  Ls  every  reason  to  think  that 
the  value  of  this  year's  feed  grain  crops 
will  approximate  that  of  last  year. 

The  operation  of  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram over  the  past  2  years  has  helped 
assure  the  South  Dakota  livestock  pro- 
ducer— and  indeed  livestock  producers  In 
all  parts  of  this  country — of  an  ample 
supply  of  feed  grains.  And  it  has  done 
this  at  the  same  time  the  continued 
growth  of  unneeded  supplies  of  feed- 
stufls  have  been  halted.  This  has  been 
done  without  hurting  the  feed  grain  pro- 
ducer. In  fact,  the  payments  to  farmers 
for  transferring  land  to  conserving  uses 
and  out  of  growing  feed  grains  has  sup- 
plied these  farmers  with  additional  in- 
come that  has  come  In  very  handy  in 
these  days  of  rising  farm  costs. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer  I 
would  like  to  summarize  the  benefits  of 
the  feed  grain  program.  It  brings 
stability  into  the  feed  grain  picture,  thus 
permitting  the  livestock  farmer  to  plan 
his  operations  ahead.  It  whittles  down 
topheavy  stocks  of  feed  grains.  It  brings 
down  the  cost  of  storing  these  large  sup- 
plies of  unneeded  grains.  And  it  does 
all  this  on  a  voluntary  basis  Those 
fanners  who  want  to  take  part  are  free 
to  do  so.  And  those  who,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  them,  do  not  want  to  par- 
ticipate, are  perfectly  free  to  ignore  the 
program.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
hard  for  even  the  most  ardent  critics  to 
find  something  to  complain  about  here. 
And  the  beauty  of  all  this  is  that  it  is 
saving  the  taxpayer  money  at  the  same 
time. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  to  this  pend- 
ing legislation  which  I  feel  is  very  im- 
portant.   That  is  the  timing.    Last  year 
this  Congress  passed  a  new  wheat  pro- 
gram.    This   program   is   new   in   that 
while  it  had  been  discussed  for  nearly 
30  years,  and  even  passed  by  Congress, 
only  to  be  vetoed  by  the  President,  it 
had  never  been  taken  out  of  the  ASC 
oflBces  to  the  individual  wheat  producers 
and  explained  to  him  in  detail.    In  the 
months  since  passage   of  the  bill,   the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  do- 
ing this,  and  I  might  add.  in  my  Judg- 
ment, has  been  doing  it  very  well.    But 
they  have  been  handicapped,  and  farm- 
ers have  been  handicapped  by  one  miss- 
ing link  in   this  important  new   wheat 
program.     That  is,  the  knowledge  that 
there   would   be   a   feed   grain   program 
for  1964  and  thereafter;   and  therefore, 
that   the   substitution   clause   would  be 
operative.    This  Is  mighty  important  to 
farmers  in  my  State  where  wheat  and 
feed    grains   are   quite    commonly    pro- 
duced on  the  same  farm.     If  the  sub- 
stitution clause  is  available,  grain  farm- 
ers   in    South    Dakota    will    have    the 
opportunity  to  substitute  acre  for  acre 
feed  grains  for  wheat,  and  vice   versa. 
I  think  everyone  can  see  how  important 
this  Is  to  the  individual  farmer,  how  it 
gives  him  the  maximum  degree  of  free- 
dom and  flexibility  in  his  farm  manage- 
ment operations,  and  how  it  lets  him  de- 


cide what  grain  or  what  combination 
of  grsdns  are  best  frooi  the  staiulpolnt 
of  his  own  personal  (arming  operation. 

Becauee  this  is  so  vitally  important 
and  so  integral  a  part  of  the  wheat  pro- 
gram, it  Is  only  fair  and  right  and  projjer 
that  the  farmers  not  only  in  South 
Dakota,  but  throughout  the  Nation,  who 
must  make  a  very  important  decision 
next  Tuesday,  May  21,  have  every  avail- 
able bit  of  information  before  them  as 
they  cast  their  ballots  in  the  national 
wheat  referendum.  Unless  we  act 
promptly  on  H  R.  4997,  the  farmers  of 
South  Dakota  and  the  Nation  will  be 
denied  needed  information. 

So,  in  addition  to  the  significant  sav- 
ings to  the  taxpayers  as  a  result  of  the 
operations  of  the  feed  grain  program  in 
1961.  1962.  and  1963.  and  in  addition  to 
the  benefits  in  improved  income  and  the 
stable  prices  that  it  has  meant  to  the 
farmers  of  my  State  and  the  Nation,  I 
would  add  this  third  reason  for  urging 
prompt  and  favorable  enactment  on 
H.R.  4997, 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr  President.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the  passage  of 
the  feed  grain  program — H  R.  4997 — 
without  further  delay.  It  has  been  de- 
layed too  long  already.  In  all  too  short 
a  time  now  the  grain  producers  of  my 
State  will  be  called  UE>on  to  make  one  of 
the  most  Important  decisions  which  has 
faced  them  for  a  generation.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  wheat  referendum  in 
which  they  will  vote  on  May  21.  either 
for  or  again.'rt  the  wheat  certificate  pro- 
gram which  tlie  Congress  enacted  last 
year. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  how  important 
this  referendum  will  be  to  the  welfare  of 
the  farmers  of.  not  only  Montana,  but 
of  the  country  as  a  whole.  On  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  decision  rests  the  fate 
of  thousands  of  family  farms.  They 
cannot  survive  another  downturn  in 
farm  income. 

The  farmers  of  Montana  need  to  be 
able  to  see  beyond  the  clamor  of  mis- 
leading slogans  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,  and  sort  out  the  facts  on 
which  their  destiny  hinges. 

This  legislation  is  needed  In  order  that 
the  Nation  may,  first,  continue  the  good 
progress  toward  bringing  our  surplus 
supplies  of  feed  grains  in  line  with  our 
needs;  second,  reduce  the  costs  of  the 
program;  third,  and  most  important  of 
all.  protect  the  income  of  the  family 
farmer. 

Without  this  bill  we  will  return,  under 
the  permanent  law.  to  a  program  of  un- 
limited production  and  low-level  price 
supports  which,  in  the  decade  of  the 
fifties,  resulted  in  alltime  record  sup- 
plies and  storage  costs,  and  a  decade  of 
farm  depression  which  forced  over  2 
million  farms  out  of  business.  We  must 
not  repeat  that  disastrous  experiment. 

Farmers  in  Montana  or  any  other 
Great  Plains  State  need  to  know  whether 
or  not  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  plant 
feed  grain  in  place  of  wheat  or  wheat 
in  place  of  feed  grains.  This  flexibility 
is  of  critical  importance  in  a  semiarid 
region  where  adaptability  has  proven  to 
be  the  most  important  fact  in  economic 
survival. 

Take  for  example,  a  Montana  wheat 
farmer  with  960  acres  in  crop  and  grow- 


ing about  400  acres  of  wheat  before  the 
year  1953.  By  19«1.  his  wheat  allotment 
was  down  to  270  acres,  and  with  almost 
no  other  alternative  his  feed  grains  were 
up  to  130  acres.  You  Just  cannot  imag- 
ine how  Important  It  would  be  to  him 
to  know  that  under  the  program  if  this 
bill  passes,  he  can  plant  any  combination 
of  grains  on  those  400  acres,  by  diverting 
a  small  acreage,  and  still  be  assured  of 
stable  prices. 

Mr.  President,  this  feed  grain  program 
provides  a  rationality  to  northwest 
agriculture  which  has  long  been  needed, 
a  flexibility  which  Is  almost  imperative 
and  a  promise  of  farm  income  improve- 
ment which  warrants  our  enthusiastic 
support. 

Mr,  President,  In  my  State  of  Montana 
grain  and  beef  cattle  are  by  far  the  most 
important  sources  of  income.  It  is  true 
we  have  our  mines  and  our  forests  which 
are  also  great  resources,  but  grain  and 
cattle  are  the  combination  constituting 
our  greatest  asset  in  the  long  run. 

Analyzing  the  livestock  industry  since 
tliis  program  first  started  shows  an  ever 
increasing  favorable  effect  on  hog  and 
cattle  production  and  prices  compared  to 
prior  recent  years.  It  has  proven  to  be 
a  considerable  protection  against  tjie 
sharp  declines  that  would  have  taken 
place  in  cattle  and  hog  prices  without  a 
feed  grain  program. 

In  other  words,  oversupplies  of  cheap 
feed  grain  produce  oversupplies  of  cheap 
cattle  and  hogs.  This  is  a  fswjt  perhaps 
better  known  to  economists  than  it  is  to 
some  livestock  growers.  But  I  believe 
the  truth  of  it  is  beginning  to  sink  In  to 
even  the  most  rugged  of  our  livestock 
producers. 

It  has  been  plainly  demonstrated  that 
the  feed  grain  program  is  the  most  effec- 
tive means  yet  devised  to  assure  fair 
and  reasonable  livestock  prices. 

So  sure  of  this  fact,  is  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  that  Secretary  Freeman 
say  that  it  has  no  plans,  nor  is  it  pre- 
pared to  support  any  proposal,  for  a  sup- 
ply management  program  in  livestock. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  autliority 
after  1963  for  a  diversion  payment  on 
feed  grains  This  is  serious  enough  in 
itself,  but  the  law  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  price  supports 
for  teed  grains  at  such  levels  as  will  not 
add  to  surplus  stocks.  This  means  80- 
cent  com  and  comparable  low  levels  for 
barley  and  other  feed  grains.  This  is 
a  return  to  disaster  levels  of  the  Ben- 
son days.  I  do  not  believe  Montana 
farmers  want  that.  It  would  certainly 
mean  disaster  to  our  cattle  industry  in 
Montana  which  has  already  experienced 
sharp  drops  in  prices  because  we  are 
feeling  the  effects  of  increasing  cattle 
number  in  the  long-range  supply  cycle. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  a  vote  will 
be  taken  on  this  bill  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time 


STANDARD   TIME 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  establish  daylight  saving 
time  uniformly  throughout  the  United 
States  during  the  months  of  June.  July, 
and  August  of  each  year,  not  because  I 
favor  daylight  saving  time  but  because 


I  think  the  present  lack  of  uniformity 
is  deplorable. 

This  bill  is  a  refinement  of  S.  1394, 
which  I  introduced  on  April  26.  For 
purposes  of  comparison.  I  ask  that  the 
bill  which  I  am  introducing  today  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1528)  to  establish  day- 
light saving  time  uniformly  throughout 
the  United  States  time  zones  each  year, 
to  make  such  time  the  only  legal  time 
during  the  period  it  is  in  effect,  and  to 
provide  additional  time  zones  for  the 
States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Robertson,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  (a)  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  save  daylight  and 
to  provide  standard  time  for  the  United 
States",  approved  March  19.  1918.  as  amend- 
ed (40  Stat.  450;  15  U.S,C.  261-264).  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  During  the  period  commenc- 
ing at  2  o'clock  antemeridian  on  the  last 
Sunday  of  May  of  each  j'ear  and  ending  at 
2  o'clock  antemeridian  on  the  flnst  Sunday 
following  Labor  Day  of  each  year,  the  stand- 
ard time  of  each  zone  shall  be  advanced  one 
bour. 

"(m)  The  standard  time  of  each  zone  In 
effect  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  known 
and  designated  as  'daylight  saving  time'  of 
such  zone.  and.  during  the  period  prescribed 
by  such  subsection,  shall  be  the  standard 
time  of  such  zone  for  all  purposes. 

"(c)  Within  the  respective  zones  estab- 
lished under  the  first  section  of  this  Act, 
the  standard  time  of  each  zone  in  effect 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
during  the  period  prescribed  by  such  sub- 
section, govern — 

"(1)  the  movement  of  all  common  car- 
riers In   Intrastate  commerce. 

"(2)  the  time  of  performance  of  any 
act  by  any  officer  or  department  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  under 
the  laws,  ordinances,  orders,  rules,  and  reg- 
ulations of  such  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion, and 

"(3)    the    time    within    which    any    rights 
shall  accrue  or  determine,  or  within  which 
any  act  shall  or  shall  not  be  performed   by 
any  person,  under  any  such  law.  ordinance 
order,  rule,  or  regulation. 

"(d)  No  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  prescribe  any  time  to  be  ob- 
served within  such  State  or  such  political 
subdivision,  as  the  case  may  be,  during  the 
period  prescribed  by  subsection  (a)  which 
is  In  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  Nor  shall  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  prescribe  daylight  sav- 
ing time  or  any  other  advanced  time  to  be 
observed  within  such  State  or  such  political 
subdivision,  as  the  case  may  be.  during  any 
period  other  than  the  period  prescribed  by 
subsection    (a). 

"Sec  7,  (a)  If  any  person  falls  or  refuses 
to  comply  with  any  provision  of  section  6  of 
this  Act  or  with  any  rule,  regulation,  require- 
ment, or  DFder  thereunder,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Comml.sslon  or  Its  duly  author- 
ized agent  m.ay  apply  to  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  In  which 
such  failure  or  refusal  occurs,  or  In  which 
such  person  Is  found,  for  the  enforcement 
of  such  provision  or  of  such  rule,  regulation, 
requirement,  or  order.    Such  court  shall  have 


Jurisdiction  to  enforce  compliance  therewith 
by  Injunction  or  by  other  process,  mandatory 
or  otherwise,  restraining  such  person,  or  the 
officers,  agents,  employees,  and  representa- 
tives of  such  person,  from  further  failure  or 
refusal  to  comply  with  such  provision  or  with 
such  rule,  regulation,  requirement,  or  order, 
and  requiring  compliance  therewith. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  fails  or  refuses  to 
comply  with  any  provision  of  section  6  of 
this  Act  or  with  any  rule,  regulation,  re- 
quirement, or  order  thereunder  shall  forfeit 
to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $200  for  each 
such  failure  or  refusal,  and.  In  the  case  of  a 
continuing  failure  or  refusal,  not  to  exceed 
$100  for  each  additional  day  during  which 
such  failure  or  refusal  continues.  All  for- 
feitures provided  for  In  this  subsection  shall 
be  payable  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  recoverable  In  a  clvU 
action  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, or  Its  duly  authorized  agent,  brought  in 
the  district  where  such  failure  or  refusal  oc- 
curs or  where  such  person  Is  found.  All 
process  in  any  such  action  may  be  served  In 
the  district  In  which  such  person  resides  or 
in  which  such  person  is  found. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully violates  any  provision  of  section  6  of 
this  Act  or  any  rule,  regulation,  requirement, 
or  order  thereunder  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500  for  each 
violation.  Each  day  of  such  violation  shall 
constitute  a  separate  offense. 

"(d)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion shall  execute  and  enforce  the  provisions 
of  section  6  and  this  section  of  this  Act. 
Upon  the  request  of  the  Commission,  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  any  United  States  attorney 
to  whom  the  Commission  may  apply  to  Insti- 
tute In  the  proper  court,  and  to  prosecute 
under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  all  necessary  proceed- 
ings for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  section  6  of  this  Act  and  of  the  rules, 
regulations,  requirements,  or  orders  there- 
under, and  for  the  punishment  of  all  viola- 
tions thereof.  The  cost  and  expenses  of  any 
such  prosecution  shall  be  paid  out  of  appro- 
priations for  the  expenses  of  the  courts  of 
the  United  States." 

(b)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  permit 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  establish  daylight-saving 
time  In  the  District",  approved  April  28, 
1953,  as  amended  (DC.  Code,  sec.  28-2804), 
Is  repealed. 

Skc.  2.  (a)  The  first  and  second  sentences 
of  the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  save  daylight  and  to  provide  standard 
time  for  the  United  States",  approved  March 
19.  1918  (15  use.  261).  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "That,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the'  standard  time  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  States  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  divided  Into  seven  zones  In  the  man- 
ner provided  In  this  Act.  The  standard  time 
of  the  first  zone  shall  be  based  on  the  mean 
astronomical  time  of  the  seventy-fifth  degree 
of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich;  that  of 
the  second  zone  on  the  ninetieth  degree;  that 
of  the  third  zone  on  the  one  hundred  and 
fifth  degree:  that  of  the  fourth  zone  on  the 
one  hundred  and  twentieth  degree;  that  of 
the  fifth  zone  on  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty-fifth  degree:  that  of  the  sixth  zone 
on  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  degree; 
and  that  of  the  seventh  zone  on  the 
one  himdred  and  sixty-fifth  degree." 

(b)  Section  4  of  such  Act  of  March  19. 
1918  (15  use.  263).  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  that  of  the  fifth  zone  shall  be 
known  and  designated  as  United  States 
standard  Alaska  time  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "that  of  the  fifth  zone 
shall  be  known  and  designated  as  United 
States  standard  Yukon  time;  that  of  the 
sixth  zone  shall  be  known  and  designated 
as    United    SUtes    standard    Alaska-Hawaii 


time;  and  that  of  the  seventh  zone  shall  b« 
known  and  designated  &a  United  States 
standard  Bering  time". 

Sec.  3.  The  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  at  2  o'clock  antemeridian  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1964.  Section  2  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  at  2  o'clock  antemeridian  on  the  Sun- 
day following  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  present  bill  and  S.  1394  liave 
a  common  objective — that  is,  to  elimi- 
nate the  patchwork  of  time — there  are 
several  significant  differences.  First  of 
all,  the  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
makes  it  clear  beyond  any  doubt  that 
Congress  intends  to  extend  daylight  sav- 
ing time  to  all  persons  and  operations 
throughout  the  United  States  during  the 
3  summer  months.  S.  1394  in  its  amend- 
ment to  the  Standard  Time  Act  of  March 
19.  1918—40  Stat.  450— applied  ex- 
pressly only  to  interstate  carriers,  to  the 
operation  of  Federal  offices,  and  to  the 
performance  of  acts  required  of  persons 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

My  revised  bill  would  extend  the  uni- 
form time  standard  beyond  those  to  the 
movement  of  all  common  carriers  in 
intrastate  commerce,  to  the  time  of  per- 
formance of  any  act  by  any  officer  or 
department  of  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  under  its  laws  and  ordi- 
nances, and  also  to  the  time  within  which 
any  rights  shall  accrue,  or  within  which 
any  act  shall  or  shall  not  be  performed. 
The  present  bill  would  further  insure 
uniformity  by  repealing  the  act  per- 
mitting the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  establish  day- 
light; saving  time  in  the  District — D.b. 
Code,  section  28,  2804.  In  short,  this  bill 
leaves  no  doubt  that  Congress  intends  to 
preempt  the  field  in  its  establishment  of 
daylight  saving  time  across  the  board 
during  the  3  summer  months. 

Second,  the  new  bill  provides  that  day- 
light saving  time  will  go  into  effect  at  2 
o'clock  antemeridian  on  the  last  Sunday 
of  May  of  each  year,  and  end  at  2  o'clock 
antemeridian  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
Labor  Day  in  September.  Like  S.  1394. 
this  provision  would  incorporate  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August. 
However,  by  making  the  change  to  and 
from  daylight  saving  time  on  a  Sunday, 
vmnecessary  dislocations  in  the  workweek 
would  be  avoided.  Furthermore,  by  pro- 
viding that  daylight  saving  time  is  to 
end  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Labor  Day, 
the  bill  would  insulate  that  long  weekend! 
which  traditionally  ends  the  summer^ 
season,  from  the  consequences  of  the 
time  change.  -^ 

Third.  I  have  added  provisions  to  my 
revised  bill  which  would  establish  ne*' 
time  zones  for  the  States  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  Finally,  in  order  to  assist  thp 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  tRe 
performance  of  its  administrative  du- 
ties, I  have  incorporated  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  S.  1033.  a  bill  which 
was  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
at  the  request  of  the  ICC. 

The  recent  adoption  of  daylight  sav- 
ing time  in  a  number  of  areas  calls 
attention  once  more  to  the  problems  and 
unnecessary  expenses  that  occur  in  the 
spring  and  in  the  fall  due  to  the  lack  of 
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unifonnity  in  time.  The  confusion,  in- 
convenience, and  unnecessary  expense 
constitutes  a  wasteful  drain  upon  our 
economic  resources  and  is  therefore  a 
stumbling  block  in  gearmg  the  Nation's 
economy  to  maximum  performance. 
Recent  years  have  seen  revolutionary 
scientific  and  economic  contributions  to 
the  welfare  of  our  country  and  its  peo- 
ple. Our  system  of  time,  however,  has 
lagged  behind  with  the  result  that  more 
of  our  citizens  and  businesses  have  be- 
come frustrated  by  the  lack  of  uniform- 
ity in  the  observance  of  time. 

The  variations  in  time  during  this 
period  of  the  year  are  extensive.  First 
of  all,  those  State  and  local  jurisdictions 
which  adopt  daylight  saving  time  have 
not  provided  for  uniform  commencement 
or  termination  dates.  Furthermore,  a 
number  of  States  permit  local  options 
under  which  each  community  may 
adopt  a  time  standard  of  its  own  choice. 
As  a  result,  within  an  individual  State 
the  various  cities  and  communities  fre- 
quently are  under  different  standards  of 
time.  It  is  reported,  for  example,  that 
in  the  State  of  Iowa  there  are  19  cities 
adopting  daylight  saving  time  this  year 
commencing  on  seven  different  dates  and 
ending  on  six  different  dates. 

The  need  for  congressional  action  on 
daylight  saving  time  is  illustrated  by  the 
situation  that  exists  in  my  own  State. 
Virginia.  Many  Virginians  do  not  want 
any  fast  time,  but  the  legislature  voted 
to  extend  it  throughout  the  State,  with 
two  exceptions,  for  the  3  months  of  June. 
July,  and  August.  The  exceptions  affect 
northern  Virginia,  where  in  order  to  con- 
form with  the  District  of  Columbia,  there 
will  be  6  months  of  fast  time  and  the 
city  of  Bristol  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  where,  in  order  to  conform  with 
adjoining  Tennessee,  there  will  be  none. 

The  problems  created  by  the  lack  of 
uniformity  throughout  the  country  in 
time  observance  affect  a  large  area  of 
activity  both  business  and  personal. 
This  includes  banking,  finance,  broad- 
casting, communications,  transportation, 
in  fact  business  activity  generally. 

The  problems  are  particularly  trouble- 
some in  the  transportation  and  commu- 
nications industries.  The  very  nature  of 
these  industries,  providing  numerous 
communities  with  essential  services  as 
they  do,  causes  their  activities  to  be  vi- 
tally affected  by  the  patchwork  of  time 
in  the  areas  served. 

In  the  railroad  industry,  for  example, 
the  short  line  railroads  as  well  as  the 
large  long-distance  carriers  are  plagued 
by  lack  of  uniformity.  The  expense  of 
reprinting  timetables  and  making  other 
necessary  adjustments  resulting  from  the 
lack  of  uniformity  in  time  has  been  esti- 
mated by  the  railroad  mdustry  to  ap- 
proximate as  much  as  $1  million  an- 
nually. A  great  amount  of  difficulty 
stems  from  the  fact  that  common  car- 
riers are  required  by  the  Standard  Time 
Act  of  1918  to  perform  services  under  the 
federally  prescribed  standard  time  while 
many  of  their  patrons,  both  passenger 
and  freight,  are  observing  another  stand- 
ard of  time.  It  has  been  estimatt^d  to 
cost  one  railroad  alone  from  $35,000  to 
$40,000  a  year  simply  to  adjust  it^  in- 
formation service  at  passenger  stations 
in  order  to  provide  the  additional  staff 


required  to  explain  the  standard  time 
feature  of  railroad  service  to  patrons 
living  on  daylight  saving  time,  for  ex- 
ample, who  ask  whether  the  3  o'clock 
train  leaves  at  2  o'clock  or  4  o'clock. 

The  problem  is  also  clearly  illustrated 
by  the  provision  of  motorbus  service. 
I  understand  that  Greyhound  bus  serv- 
ice offered  over  the  35-mile  highway  dis- 
tance between  Steubenvillc.  Ohio,  and 
Moundsville.  W.  Va.,  during  the  daylight 
saving  time  season,  operates  through 
seven  different  time  changes.  The  con- 
current maintenance  of  two  different 
time  .'Standards  In  the  same  locality  or  of 
different  standards  in  adjacent  local- 
ities is  not  only  economically  wasteful, 
but  it  also  imposes  a  heavy  bufden  upon 
the  public  convenience.  The  result  is 
bewilderiiig  uncertainty  and  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  the  shipping  and  travel- 
ing public. 

The  lack  of  time  uniformity  and  the 
confusion  and  expense  that  results  is 
particularly  frustrating  because  it  is  un- 
necessary. While  we  are  awaiting  com- 
mittee reports  on  more  vital  subjects  the 
Congress  should  give  consideration  to  the 
desirability  of  uniform  time 

Mr.  President,  today's  multiplicity  of 
time  results  from  the  controversy  be- 
tween urban  workers  and  those  who  live 
in  rural  areas.  Since  the  advent  of  day- 
light saving  time  rural  residents  have 
opposed  fast  time  as  an  unnecessary 
nuisance,  principally  on  the  ground  that 
It  Is  the  sun  and  not  the  clock  which 
establlshe.s  the  time  for  work  to  be  done. 
Office  workers  and  industrial  workers  on 
the  other  hand  maintain  that  daylight 
saving  time  enhances  their  recreational 
activities  In  the  evening  by  providing  an 
extra  hour  of  daylight. 

In  both  urban  and  rural  areas  there  Is 
the  additional  problem  which  arises 
when  daylight  saving  time  Is  In  effect 
while  school  is  In  session.  'When  a  child 
Is  accustomed  to  waking  with  the  sun.  It 
Is  confusing  to  tell  him,  '"Wake  up.  I 
know  It  Is  not  light  yet,  but  breakfast  is 
readv  just  the  same:"  or  "Yes,  the  sun 
is  still  up.  but  it  Is  past  bedtime." 

Personally.  I  could  get  along  well  on 
the  time  observed  by  our  Founding 
Fathers,  that  Is,  apparent  solar  time,  or 
"sun  time."  which  Is  ba.sed  directly  on 
the  sun's  position  In  the  sky.  Neverthe- 
less, for  the  general  good,  some  compro- 
mise must  be  reached  which  will  end 
our  chaotic  multiplicity  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  seem  to 
be  the  best  of  all  compromises  since  by 
providing  for  3  months  of  daylight  sav- 
ing time,  it  draws  a  fair  line  between 
those  who  want  6  months  of  fast  time 
and  those  who  want  none  at  all.  Fur- 
thermore, by  limiting  the  3  months  of 
dayligtit  saving  time  uniformly  through- 
out the  country  to  the  3  summer  months, 
my  bill  would  avoid  the  frustrations  of 
parents  and  school  children  which  a 
longer  period  of  daylight  saving  time 
would  cause. 

The  response  which  I  have  received 
from  the  general  public  Indicates  that 
my  earlier  proposal  has  broad  accept- 
ance. The  response  from  the  transpor- 
tation and  communications  industries 
has  also  been  very  favorable.  These  In- 
dustries have  indicated  that  they  pre- 
fer, if  Congress  will  approve,  the  uni- 


formity of  this  type  of  legi:=lation  to  the 
patchwork  of  time  which  S.  1033  would 
prolong  through  the  establishment  of 
subzones  In  each  of  the  eight  standard 
time  zones.  Although  the  ICC  and  I 
have  common  objectives — that  is  to  es- 
tablish time  uniformity  and  to  do  so  in 
such  a  way  as  to  compromise  between 
those  who  wish  6  months  of  daylight  sav- 
ing time  and  those  who  wi.-sh  none  at 
all — I  submit  that  my  projKDsal  Is  sim- 
pler and  substantially  less  diflicultf  to  ad- 
minister. 

HISTORICAL   ASPECTS 

During  our  colonial  era  the  vUlage 
watch  repairman  was  often  the  only 
oflQcial  source  of  what  was  assumed  to 
be  the  correct  time  for  the  community. 
The  only  basis  the  repairman  had  for  a 
determination  of  the  time  was  by  check- 
Ins  his  own  clock  with  the  Instant  a 
noon  shadow  fell  directly  along  a  true 
north-to-.south  line. 

Cities  and  larger  towns  determined  the 
correct  time  according  to  sun-time  at  a 
city  hall  or  other  designated  spot.  This 
was  necessary  for  within  the  limits  of 
a  large  city  noon  calculated  from  the 
moment  the  sun  crossed  the  meridian  in 
the  eastern  section  of  the  city  would  not 
agree  with  the  noon  calculated  in  the 
western  section.  For  Instance,  there  was 
a  difference  of  about  67  seconds  between 
the  arrival  of  noon  in  eastern  and  west- 
ern Chicago. 

It  was  a  Virpinlan,  named  Matthew 
Fontaine  Maury,  who  was  the  first  sci- 
entist In  this  country  to  recognize  the 
lmE>ortance  of  a  Government  agency  to 
record  and  disseminate  correct  time.  It  ' 
was  Maury  whose  monumental  work  on  . 
wind  and  Current  charts  cut  1  month  of 
sailing  timft  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  %\\o  published  a  book  called 
"Physical  Geography  of  t;  ?  S?a  and  Its 
Meteorology"  which  irc.i^ed  the 
groundwork  for  the  laying  of  the  first 
Atlantic  cable.  While  servin.^  as  head 
of  the  Na\T  Department's  Depot  of 
Charts  and  Instruments  in  1842.  Com- 
modore Maury  caused  to  be  established 
2  years  later  what  was  named  the  Naval 
Observatory.  The  primai-y  purpose  of 
the  Naval  Observatory  is  to  provide  for 
the  essentials  for  the  safe  navigation  of 
ships  and  aircraft,  accurate  time,  and 
other  astronomical  data  that  are  neces- 
sary for  guiding  ships  across  the  track- 
less oceans  by  the  stars,  and  for  navigat- 
ing aircraft  on  transoceanic  or  other  long 
distance  flights  where  other  means  of 
navigation  are  lacking. 

It  Is  one  of  the  few  Institutions  in  the 
world,  and  the  only  one  in  the  United 
States,  at  which  fundamental  positions 
of  the  sun.  moon,  planets,  and  stars  are 
continually  determined.  These  positions 
are  determined  principally  by  specially 
designed  telescopes  that  are  restricted 
to  motion  in  one  plane,  and  cannot  be 
used  to  view  an  object  except  during  the 
short  interval  when  it  Is  near  the 
meridian. 

Some  years  ago.  when  I  was  in  the 
factory  of  Patek  Philippe  &  Co.  of 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  one  of  the  most 
famous  watchmaking  firms  of  the  world 
and  which  has  perhaps  the  worlds  larg- 
est collection  of  time  recording  instru- 
ments, the  president  of  that  company 
told  me  that  he  considered  the  time  sig- 
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nals  his  company  received  from  our 
Naval  Observatory  to  be  the  most  ac- 
curate of  any  sent  out  by  any  nation  in 
the  world.  However,  before  our  Naval 
Observatory  was  in  operation,  the  Brit- 
ish had  taken  the  initiative  in  solving 
the  problem  of  finding  one's  longitude  on 
the  seas.  It  secured  world  adoption  of 
the  meridian  of  its  Royal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich,  England,  as  the  zero  or 
prime  meridian  for  world  time.  A  num- 
ber of  nations,  at  one  time  or  another, 
repudiated  what  we  call  Greenwich  time 
but  later  were  forced  to  return  to  it.  It 
was  adopted  as  our  standard  to  be  used 
by  shipping  by  an  act  of  Congress  in 
1850. 

Shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  railroads 
to  facilitate  their  operating  schedules 
urged  time  standards  and  on  November 
8.  1883,  clocks  governing  the  operation  of 
trains  were  set  into  conformity  to  the 
time  belt  in  which  they  were  located. 
Needless  to  say.  there  was  opposition 
here  and  there  to  standard  time  for  the 
railroads.  President  Arthur  authorized 
standard  time  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  1884  but  It  was  not  until  March 
19.  1918.  as  a  war  measure,  that  Con- 
gre.ss  approved  a  Standard  Time  Act, 
which  ratified  the  time  standards  then  in 
use  by  the  railroads  and  authorized  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  fVx 
four  standard  time  zones. 

CONSTm'TIONAL     ASPECTS 

I  think  it  Is  appropriate  at  this  time 
to  discuss  briefly  the  constitutional  justi- 
fication for  legislation  of  this  type.  I 
have  long  been  a  firm  advocate  of 
States'  rights.  Oji  many  occasions  I 
have  emphasized  that  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  one  of  delegated  powers. 
Senators  will  recall  numerous  occasions 
on  which  I  have  argued  against  proposed 
legislation  which.  In  my  opinion,  would 
have  violated  the  10th  amendment, 
which  provides: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

I  have  reviewed  the  constitutional  Im- 
plications of  the  legislation  which  I  have 
proposed  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
bill  which  I  am  Introducing  today  is  con- 
stitutional under  the  power  delegated  to 
the  Congress  In  clause  5,  section  8  of  ar- 
ticle I.  which  provides: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  •  •  •  to 
coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and 
of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures. 

Insofar  as  Congress  has  never  at- 
t«npted  to  preempt  the  field  In  the  ap- 
plication of  daylight  saving  time  uni- 
formly throughout  the  United  States,  the 
judicial  authority  on  this  point,  as  might 
be  expect<?d.  has  limited  value.  Two 
cases,  however,  are  instructive. 

In  Massachusetts  State  Grange  v. 
Benton.  272  U.S.  525.  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  there  was  no  inconsistency  be- 
tween daylight  saving  acts  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  act  of  Congress  of 
March  19.  1918.  which  fixed  standard 
time  with  relation  to  interstate  carriers, 
to  the  operation  of  Federal  offices,  and 
to  the  performance  of  acts  required  of 
persons  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 
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Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  speaking  for  the 
majority  noted  that: 

The  Court  below  found  no  Inconsistency 
between  the  two  acts  and  we  have  seen  no 
sufficient  reason  for  differing  from  it  upon 

that  point. 

The  lower  court  had  found  no  conflict 
between  State  and  Federal  acts.  It 
stated  at  page  576  that: 

The  plaintiffs  urge  thnt,  in  providing  a 
standard  time  for  the  United  States,  Con- 
gress acted  under  article  1,  section  8,  para- 
graph 5  of  the  Constitution,  which  says  that 
"the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  •  •  •  fix 
the  standard  of  weights  and  measures,"  and 
also  that  such  power  Is  soundly  grounded 
upon  the  commerce  clause. 

(2)  An  answer  to  this  contention  is  that, 
assuming  that  Congress  has  constitutional 
power  under  the  standard  of  measures 
clause,  or  the  comnierce  clause,  or  under  both 
clauses,  to  provide  a  standard  time  applica- 
tion to  all  persons  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  it  has  not  yet 
seen  fit  to  go  further  than  to  make  such 
standard  time  applicable  only  (1)  to  the 
movement  of  common  carriers  engaged  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce;  (2)  to  its 
own  officials  and  departments;  and  (3)  to 
all  acts  done  by  any  persons  under  Federal 
statutes,  orders,  rules  and  regulations.  So 
construed  the  Federal  Standard  Time  Act  is 
not  exclusive  of  State  action  on  the  same 
subject  matter;  there  is  no  conflict  between 
the  two  acts  {Massachusetts  State  Grange 
v.  Benton.  10  F.   (2d)   515). 

In  United  States  against  Porter,  the 
court  held  the  Federal  Standard  Con- 
tainer Act  of  1928  (45  Stat.  685)  to  be 
a  constitutional  exercise  of  the  power  of 
Congress  under  the  weights  and  meas- 
ures clause.  Although  the  decision  deals 
with  standards  of  weight  and  not  meas- 
ures of  time,  the  language  of  the  court 
at  pages  235  and  236  is  persuasive  in 
terms, of  general  application: 

The  second  exception  (to  the  libel  against 
some  nonstandard  containers  filed  by  the 
United  States)  raised  is  the  question  of  the 
interpretation  of  article  I,  section  8,  clause  5 
of  the  Constitution.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
provision  gives  Congress  the  power  only  to 
adopt  a  unit  of  weight  or  measure,  and  that 
the  power  to  regulate  the  standard  unit,  not 
having  been  delegated  to  the  United  States, 
was  reserved  to  the  States.  Many  States, 
acting  under  the  police  powers,  have  pre- 
scribed the  weights  under  which  packages 
of  certain  commodities  must  be  sold.  The 
specific  question  has  never  been  judicially 
determined. 

The  purpose  of  this  (standard  container) 
act  was  to  avoid  the  difficulties  caused  by 
the  use  of  varying  weights  and  measures  In 
the  several  States. 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  provision  is  consti- 
tutional (United  States  v.  Porter.  12  F.  Supp 
234  at  pp.235,  236). 

A  cardinal  principle  of  interpretation 
prescribes  that  the  Constitution  be  in- 
terpreted in  accordance  with  the  inten- 
tion of  those  who  drafted  this  document 
and  the  amendments  thereto.  Although 
clause  5,  section  8.  of  article  I  was 
adopted  at  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion without  debate,  there  is  persuasive 
authority  that  our  Founding  Fathers  in- 
tended the  phrase  "standard  of  weights 
and  measures"  to  include  the  measure 
of  time. 

On  July  4,  1790.  Thomas  Jefferson  re- 
ported to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  on 
a  "Plan  for  Establishing  Uniformity  in 
the  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures  of 
the    United    States" — American    State 


Papers,  miscellaneous,  volume  I,  pages 
13-20.  His  report  clearly  establishes 
that  at  this  early  date  the  phrase 
"standard  of  weights  and  measures"  was 
understood  to  include  the  measure  of 
time. 

In  the  report  Jefferson  uses  a  "second 
of  mean  time  "  in  computing  a  standard 
of  linear  measure.    He  observes  that: 

To  obtain  uniformity  in  measures,  weights, 
and  coins,  it  is  necessary  to  find  some  meas- 
ure of  Invariable  length,  with  which,  as  a 
standard,  they  may  be  compared  (p.  14). 

In  determining  this  "measure  of  in- 
variable length,"  Jefferson  uses  a  time 
standard,  that  is,  a  "second  of  mean 
time."  He  discusses  the  "second  of  mean 
time"  as  follows: 

The  motion  of  the  earth  round  its  axis, 
though  not  absolutely  uniform  and  invaria- 
ble, may  be  considered  as  such  (standard) 
for  every  human  purpose.  It  is  measured 
obviously,  but  unequally,  by  the  departtire 
of  a  given  meridian  from  the  sun,  and  Its 
return  to  it,  constituting  a  solar  day.  Throw- 
ing together  the  inequalities  of  solar  days, 
a  mean  int^erval,  or  day,  has  been  found,  and 
divided,  by  very  general  consent,  into  86,400 
equal  parts. 

A  pendulum,  vibrating  freely,  in  small  and 
equal  arcs,  may  be  so  adjusted  in  its  length, 
as,  by  its  vibrations,  to  make  this  division 
of  the  earth's  motion  into  86,400  equal  parts, 
called  seconds  of  mean  time.      (Ibid.) 

Quite  clearly  our  Founding  Fathers 
were  well  aware  that  the  weights  and 
measures  clause  included  the  measure 
of  time.  In  fact,  commonsense  dictates 
that  any  contemplation  of  time  include 
a  simultaneous  contemplation  of  the 
measurement  of  time.  Only  an  abstract 
philosopher  could  separate  time  from  its 
passage.  And  if  we  may  go  one  step  fur- 
ther, the  absence  of  qualifying  words 
and  exceptions  in  the  weights  and  meas- 
ures clause  confirms  that,  if  it  so  chooses. 
Congress  has  power  to  preempt  the  field 
by  fixing  uniform  standards. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  advent  of  day- 
light saving  time  the  United  States  has 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  uniform  time 
for  but  two  short  periods — the  two  great 
wars.  Will  it  take  a  world  war  III  to 
end.  if  only  temporarily,  the  time  con- 
fusion which  Americans  experience  to- 
day? And  who  will  claim  that  the  na- 
ture of  children  has  changed  since  their 
friend,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  wrote: 

And  does  It  not  seem  hard  to  you, 
■When  all  the  sky  Is  clear  and  blue. 
And  I  should  like  so  much  to  play. 
To  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiEicoFF  in  the  chair  > .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  has  taken  Into  consideration  the 
fact  that  there  are  some  States,  Uke  my 
own  State  of  Michigan,  which,  by  act  of 
the  State  legislature,  have  established 
that  the  official  time  of  the  State  shall 
be  eastern  standard  time,  with  no  day- 
light saving  time.  Would  the  Senator 
force  on  those  States  a  plan  for  daylight 
saving  time,  when  the  State  legislature 
has  for  years  enacted  laws  which  pro- 
vide that  there  must  be  uniform  eastern 
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standard    time    throughout    the    State? 

1  hope  the  Senator  will  make  an  excep- 
tion In  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  Is  a  consid- 
eration. I  said  in  opening  my  remarks 
that  I  did  not  advocate  daylight  saving 
time.  I  have  voted  against  it  every  time 
when  the  qestion  has  been  before  the 
Senate.    But  there  is  terrible  confusion. 

As  I  have  said,  one  railroad  estimates 
that  it  takes  between  $35,000  and  540.000 
annually  to  answer  the  question  as  to 
whether   the   3    o'clock    train    leaves   at 

2  o'clock  or  at  4  o'clock. 

A  bus  line  which  runs  from  Stouben- 
ville.  Ohio,  to  MoundsviUe.  W.  Va  , 
says  that  in  36  miles  it  travels  through 
seven  different  time  zones.  Who  knows 
what  time  the  bus  will  be  at  any  given 
point? 

The  value  of  a  uniform  system  of  time 
cannot  be  overestimated.  When  Major 
Cooper  completes  his  mission  Into  space 
today  or  tomorrow — and  the  prayers  of 
all  Americans  will  go  with  him— his  cap- 
sule, if  all  goes  well,  will  land  by  stand- 
ard time,  7  hours  behind  us. 

Over  100  years  ago  we  adopted  Green- 
wich time  as  standard  time.  Nearly  all 
the  world  accepts  it. 

In  1918  Congress  authorized  the  ICC 
to  establish  zones,  and  the  ICC  estab- 
lished four  zones.  Virginia  is  in  the  first 
zone.  Michigan,  I  assume,  is  in  the  sec- 
ond zone. 

Mr  McNAMARA.  No;  Michigan  i»  in 
the  first  zone.  ^  ( 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  Michigan  is  in  a 
good  zone  then. 

Although  Virginia  is  in  a  single  zone, 
there  are  three  different  times,  as  I  have 
stated.  If  I  wish  to  make  a  speech,  I 
have  to  find  out  where  I  am  going  and 
ask,  "What  time  are  you  using  there?" 
That  is  true  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  ICC  bill  which  I  have  discussed 
could — under  the  provision  of  setting  up 
subzones — saddle  Virginia  with  6 
months  of  fast  time.  We  do  not  want 
that. 

So.  under  the  circumstances,  does  the 
Senator  not  think,  in  the  interests  of 
uniformity,  that  those  of  us  who  do 
not  want  any  fast  time  could  well  afford 
to  compromise  with  those  who  want  6 
months  of  fast  time  and  say.  "We  will 
take  the  3  summer  months,  but  no  more. 
We  will  both  gain  by  the  adoption  of 
a  uniform  standard  applying  to  every- 
body throughout  the  United  States?" 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  will  gladly 
yield,  because  I  am  hoping  to  obtain 
the  support  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA  I  would  support 
the  bill  if  States  like  my  own  would 
be  exempt,  where  State  legislatures  had 
taken  positive  action  discarding  the 
theory  that  we  were  saving  time,  because 
of  the  confusion  involved.  The  Sena- 
tor, by  his  bill,  is  going  to  build  con- 
fusion into  a  situation  in  which  there  is 
no  confusion. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor is  mistaken  about  their  being  no 
confusion.  Where  people  go  merely 
from  one  small  town  to  another  in  a 
State,  there  may  be  no  confusion,  but 
the  people  moving  out  of  Michigan  to 


some  more  distant  destination  will  have 
plenty  of  confusion.  I  would  like  to  go 
fishing  in  Michigan  some  time.  The 
standard  of  time  wiiich  the  fish  follow 
in  biting  would  probably  be  no  more 
complicated  than  the  patchwork  of  de- 
parture and  arrival  times  between  Wash- 
ington and  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  We  have  no  prob- 
lems. We  are  on  eastern  standard  time. 
But  the  Senator's  bill  would  give  us  prob- 
lems. I  would  just  as  soon  that  we  be 
exempt.    ^\ 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  there  are  ex- 
emptions, there  will  be  no  standards. 
Some  aresis  will  select  6  months  of  fast 
time;  others  will  have  3  months;  others 
none  at  all.  What  will  be  the  result? 
There  will  be  the  same  confusion  which 
we  now  have.  We  would  have  ac- 
complished nothing.  One  hundred  per- 
cent of  the  people  cannot  be  pleased,  no 
matter  what  we  do. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  Knowing  of  his  basic  concepts 
with  regard  to  States  rights.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  go  along  with  my  sugges- 
tion, because  our  St:ite  has  spoken,  as 
far  as  this  matter  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes,  I  do  believe 
in  States  rights.  I  believe  that  those 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment are  reserved  to  the  States,  or 
to  the  people  thereof. 

I  maintain,  as  I  have  stated,  that  under 
clause  5.  section  8  of  article  I — the 
weights  and  measures  clause — the  Cen- 
tral Government  has  been  delegated  the 
power  to  adopt  a  uniform  standard  of 
time. 

It  is  quite  simple.  Our  Central  Gov- 
ernment is  one  of  delegated  power.  This 
is  one  of  them.  My  bill  would,  there- 
fore, be  clearly  constitutional. 

Let  us  talk  about  standards  of  weights 
and  measures.  We  see  advertisements 
talking  about  the  "big  gallon."  Is  that 
gallon  bigger  than  any  other  gallon? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     It  is  said  to  be. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  It  is  claimed  that 
by  using  a  certain  gasoline,  a  person  can 
get  20  miles  to  a  gallon — maybe  more,  if 
one  uses  a  car  manufactured  by  the  com- 
pany of  the  next  presidential  nominee, 
perhaps,  for  the  other  party. 

Mr  MCNAMARA     God  forbid. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  But  the  particular 
gasoline  is  advertised  as  a  "big  gallon." 
Do  the  people  in  Michigan  fix  the  stand- 
ard for  what  a  gallon  is?  No.  Congress 
says  everybody  must  use  the  same  stand- 
ard for  a  gallon.  Everybody  knows  what 
a  gallon  is.  It  is  composed  of  4  quarts. 
If  we  buy  a  gallon  in  Michigan,  or  any- 
where else,  does  the  Senator  argue  that 
a  State  should  have  the  right  to  fix  the 
standard  for  that  measurement?  Of 
course  not. 

Are  not  corn  flakes  manufactured  in 
Michigan? 

Mr  McNAMARA.    Yes. 

Mr  ROBERTSON  If  the  manufac- 
turers of  corn  flakes  in  Michigan  are  go- 
ing to  put  up  a  pound  package  of  corn 
flakes,  would  the  Senator  say  that,  under 
the  doctrine  of  States  rights,  packages 
containing  only  13  ounces  could  be  sold 
as  pound  packages? 

I  believe  in  States  rights,  but  I  do  not 
believe  the  States  should  have,  or  do 
have,  the  power  to  change  a  standard  of 


measure  set  by  Congress.  They  cannot 
say.  "Count  us  out.  We  want  to  measure 
some  other  way."  If  everybody  would 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  me.  that  there  should  not  be  fast 
time,  there  would  be  no  problem.  How- 
ever, since  the  problem  exists,  we  must 
solve  it  by  adopting  the  best  possible 
compromise.  I  feel  that  my  bill  is  the 
answ,er 

Mr  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  enjoyed  listening  to  and  answering 
the  questions  put  to  me  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan.  I  hope 
I  will  get  his  support,  but  I  am  uncertain 
about  that  result.  I  am  afraid,  by  fol- 
lowing his  suggestion,  we  would  lose  the 
uniformity  of  time  which,  I  feel,  must  be 
our  most  important  objective.  This  is 
the  clear  objective  of  my  bill,  and  I  refer 
it  to  my  colleagues  for  careful  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  since  my  opportunity  to 
study  the  constitutional  aspects  of  a  uni- 
form time  law  was  limited,  I  sent  tele- 
grams on  i\pril  29  to  the  president  of 
the  senior  class  of  each  of  five  outstand- 
ing law  schools,  asking  that  some  mem- 
ber of  the  class  interested  in  constitu- 
tional law  give  me  an  expression  of 
opinion  concerning  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  Congress  to  enact  a  uniform 
law  and  preempt  the  field  in  doing  so. 

I  have  received  interesting  replies 
from  students  of  the  Law  Schools  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.  University  of 
Richmond.  Yale,  and  Harvard. 

My  Senate  colleagues  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  reply  furnished  by 
George  Beall,  president.  University  of 
Virginia  Law  School  student  body,  is  the 
son  of  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maryland.  J.  Glenn  Beall. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
replies  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randa and  communications  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum  or  Law 

FACTS 

A  Federal  statute  has  been  proposed  which 
would  establish  four  US.  time  zones  and 
prescrlt)e  their  respective  standard  times. 
The  separate  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions would  be  prohibited  from  creating 
or  countenancing  any  variation  from  the 
applicable  standard  time.  A  Federal  agency 
would  be  granted  the  discretion  to  estab- 
lish zones  wherein  the  effective  time,  from 
the  last  Sunday  In  April  to  the  last  Sunday 
In  October  Inclusive,  would  be  1  hour  earlier 
than  the  standard  time  created  by  the  act  of 
Congress. 

QUESTIONS    PRESENTED 

I.  Whether  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  possesses  power  to  enact  a  national 
standard  time  law  under  article  I,  section  8 
of  the  Constitution. 

n.  Whether  Congress  can  legitimately  dele- 
gate to  an  executive  agency  discretion  to 
establish  zones  for  daylight  saving  time 
during  the  specified  months. 

ANALYSIS    or    QUESTION    I 

Article  I,  section  8,  clause  3  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  empowers  Congress  "to  regulate 
commerce  •  •  •  among  the  several  States  " 
The  true  scope  of  this  power  Is  uncertain 
today,  notwithstanding  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall's early  Interpretation  of  the  corrunerce 
clause     In     Gibbons    v.    Ogden,    22     U.S.    (9 
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Wheat.)  1  (1824),  and  establishment  of  three 
slgnLficant  principles  Inherent  In  It.  First, 
•'commerce"  Is  broadly  defined  to  Inelude  "In- 
tercourse" and  U  not  limited  to  "buying  and 
selling,  or  tlae  intarchange  of  ooDunodltles." 
Id.  at  189-90.  Beoond.  "among  tbe  several 
States"  means  "commerce  which  conoems 
more  States  than  one"  and  Is  not  Intended 
to  "comprehend  that  oommeroe.  which  Is 
completely  Internal."  Id  at  194-05.  Finally, 
the  power  Itself  Is  defined  In  broad  terms 
and  "like  all  others  vested  In  Congress,  Is 
comp^pte  In  Itself,  may  be  exercised  to  Ita 
utmost  extent,  and  acknowledges  no  limita- 
tions, other  than  are  presclbed  In  the  Consti- 
tution •  •  •  ."  Id  at  196-97.  As  a  resvilt  of 
this  decision  Congress  has  been  acknowledged 
to  possess  a  broad  range  of  authority  limited 
only  by  correlative  constitutional  provisions 
(eg,  the  &fth  amendment) ,  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  powers,  the  principle  of  non- 
delegation of  legislative  authority,  and  tiie 
consideration  that  Its  regulation  should  re- 
late to  conduct  or  Interests  of  those  engaged 
In  Interstate  activity. 

To   backtrack   momentarily,   the   Supreme 
Court  early  granted  to  Congress  the  authority 
to  enact  "all  appropriate  legislation  for"  the 
"protection  and  advancement"  of  interstate 
transportation     and     commercial     carriers. 
The  Daniel  Bull.  Tl  VS.   (10  Wall  )    557.  684 
(1870).    Further.  "Its  authority  •  •  •  neces- 
sarily embraces   the   right    to   control   their 
(interstate  oarrlers")  operation  in  all  matters 
having  such   a   close    and    substantial   rela- 
tion to  interstate  traffic  that  the  control  Is 
essential  or  appropriate  •  •  •  to  the  elBclency 
of  Interstate  service  •   •   •  without  molesta- 
tion or  hindrance."     Houston,  E.  &  W.  Tex. 
Ry.  V.  United  States.  234  US   342.  351  (1914). 
Tills   viewpoint   Is   entirely    consistent    with 
the  intention  of  the  framers  that  the  com- 
merce clause  be  employed  to  minimize  "un- 
nelghborly  regulations  of  some  States,  con- 
trary to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Union   •   •   • 
(which   In  the  past]    have   •    •    •  given  Just 
cause    for    umbrage    and    complaint."      The 
Federalist   No.   22.   at    126    (Lodge  ed.    1892) 
(Hamilton).     The  rationale  is  that  Congress 
has  the  jxjwer  of   regulation  which   "In  the 
sense  Intended  is  to  foster,  protect,  control, 
and  restrain,"  Mondou  v.  S  Y ..  N.H.  &  HJi  ' 
223  US.  1.47  (1912),  the  legal  Interests,  con- 
duct, and  legal  relationships  of  persons  en- 
gaged In  or  having  a  substantial  connection 
with    Interstate    commerce.      The    problem 
usually  Is  whether  a  Federal  statute  govern- 
ing people  who  come  In  contact  with  inter- 
state  commerce    Is   a   reasonable   regulation 
when  the  needs  of  unimpeded  commerce  are 
balanced  against  their  personal  Interests  as 
people     operating     primarily     In     IntrasUte 
commerce. 

This  balancing  process  Is  a  product  of  the 
line  drawn  In  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  supra, 
which  operates  to  prevent  Congress  from 
exerting  its  power  over  completely  Internal 
concerns  of  the  several  States,  while  simul- 
taneously permitting  Congress  to  regulate 
pursuant  to  the  commerce  clause  those  In- 
ternal concerns  [of  a  State]  which  affect  the 
States  generally.  Id.  at  194-195.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Child  Labor  Act  was  held  uncon- 
stitutional as  a  measure  Intended  to  control 
a  purely  local  matter.  Hammer  v  Dagen- 
hart.  247  U.S.  251  (1918).  In  his  dissent- 
ing opinion  (Id.  at  281),  Justice  Holmes 
thought  that  the  child  labor  statute,  albeit 
purely  local,  nevertheless  dealt  with  In- 
ternal concerns  which  afTect  the  States  gen- 
erally and  wa.s  within  Congress'  commerce 
power.  As  a  comparison,  the  Court  several 
years  later  upheld  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act  of  1921.  42  Stat.  159.  as  amended 
7  use.  sections  181-229  (1958),  which  reg- 
ulated the  activities  of  commission  men  and 
livestock  dealers,  on  the  theory  that  protec- 
tion of  Interstate  carriers  and  packers  out- 
weighed the  Intrastate  character  of  the  con- 
trolled activity.  Stafford  v.  Wallace,  258  U  S 
495  (1922). 


Because  the  stockyard  cases  and  the  Staf- 
ford viewpoint  sustained  a  vast  national 
power,  they  were  ultimately  rejected,  oth- 
erwise •  •  •  there  would  (have  been]  •  •  • 
virtually  no  limit  to  the  Federal  power,  and 
for  all  practical  purposes  we  should  have  a 
completely  centralized  government.  Al,Ji. 
Schecter  Poultry  Corp.  v.  United  States.  295 
U.S.  495.  648  (1935) .  The  more  limited  view 
of  Hammer  was  adopted  In  NLRB  v.  Jones  & 
Langhlin  Steel  Corp.,  801  U.S.  1,  30  (1937J. 
when  the  Coiirt  approved  the  National  Lak^ 
bor  Relations  Act,  49  Stat.  44S  (1935).  as 
amended  29  U.S.C.  sections  151-158  (1958), 
authorizing  the  NLRB  to  prevent  unfair  la- 
bor practices  affecting  commerce  and 
stated  that  "the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  may  not  be  pushed  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  destroy  the  distinction,  which 
the  commerce  clause  itself  establishes,  be- 
tween commerce  'among  the  several  States' 
and  the  established  concern  of  a  State." 

Nevertheless,  It  was  found  that  this  dis- 
tinction was   not   destroyed  In   the  statute 
which    purported   to  reach    only   what   may 
be  deemed  to  burden  or  obstruct  Interstate 
commerce.     Id.  at  41.     As  a  result  of  this 
case  it  is  clear  that  Intrastate  activity  may 
have  such  a  close  and  substantial  relation  to 
Interstate  commerce  that  its  control  is  es- 
sential to  the  unobstructed,  free  flow  of  that 
commerce.    This  became  particularly  evident 
In  United  States  v.  Darby,  312  U.S.  100  (1941), 
which  validated  the  same  regulation  which 
Hammer  had  declared  unconstitutional  as  a 
purely  local  matter.    Both  NLRB  and  Darby 
are  Justified  by  a  return  to  Marshall's  state- 
ment that  the  power  of  Congress  over  inter- 
state commerce  Is  complete   In  itself,   may 
be  exercised  to   Its  utmost  extent,  and   ac- 
knowledges  no   limitations  other   than   are 
prescribed  in  the  Constitution.     Gibbons  v. 
Ogden.  supra  at  196-97.     The  ultimate  step 
in  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  commerce 
power  came  In  Wickard  v.  Filbum.  317  U.S. 
111   (1942),  when  the  Court  recognized  that 
cultivation   of  wheat  for   private  consump- 
tion in  excess  of  a  farmer's  allotted  acreage 
may  yet  be  interstate  commerce  and  sub- 
ject to  congressional  control.     Although  ac- 
tivity be  local  and  though  it  may  not  be  re- 
garded as  commerce.  It  may  still,  whatever 
Its  nature,  be  reached  by  Congress  [If  J   •  •  • 
it  exerts   a  substantial   economic   effect   on 
Interstate  commerce  •    •    •.    Id.  at  125.    Re- 
liance on  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  supra  Is  mani- 
fest, yet  It  Is  difficult  to  find  any  acknowl- 
edgment of  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  caveat 
that  the  commerce  power  does  not  extend  to 
completely  Internal  State  matters.     In  fact, 
the  power  today  appears  without  discernible 
limits  and  Is  as  broad  as  the  economic  needs 
of  the  nation.    American  Power  <t  Light  Co 
V.  SEC.  329  U.S.  90,   104    (1946). 

With  the  thought  in  mind  that  today's 
commerce  power  certainly  reaches  any  intra- 
state activity  which,  when  multiplied  over 
the  50  States,  creates  a  threat  to  the  inter- 
state economy  In  the  sense  that  it  causes  a 
burden  on  interstate  commerce,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  lower  cotirt  handling  of  past 
standard  time  laws.'  At  the  outset,  however, 
the  current  statute  relating  to  the  national 
time  zones,  15  US  C.  section  261  (1963),  was 
enacted  In  1918  with  a  daylight-saving  time 
provision  which  was  repealed  not  because  of 
any  constitutional  infirmity,  but  solely  due 
to  objections  from  agrarian  interests.  In  the 
entire  congressional  debates  on  the  repeal  of 
this  daylight  provision  there  is  no  Intimation 
that  Congress  had  exceeded  its  commerce  or 
wartime  authority  by  creating  a  nationwide 
daylight-saving  time.    Fifty-eighth  Congres- 


■  Act  of  Mar.  19.  1918.  ch.  24.  40  Stat.  450  as 
amended  15  U.S.C.  261  (1963);  act  of  Aug  20 
1919,  ch.  51.  41  Stat.  280,  repealing  sec.  3  of 
prior  law  which  had  created  daylight  time- 
act  of  Jan.  20,  1942.  ch,  9,  56  Stat.  9,  estab- 
lishing wartime  daylight  saving  time;  act  of 
Sept.  25,  1945,  ch.  388.  69  Stat.  537.  restoring 
standard  time. 


sioNAL  Record  1304-1336  (1919) .    This  is  slg- 
niflcant  in  that  15  VS.C.  section  261  has  been 
the  law  for  46  years  and  Its  overall  purpose  of 
creating  the  time  aones  "for  the  convenience 
of  oommeroe"  has  never  been  challenged  as 
an     unconstitutional     congressional     enact- 
ment.    In   at  least   one   Instance   a   Federal 
court    taclUy    acknowledged    that    Congress 
possesses    authority    under    the    commerce 
clause  "to  provide  a  standard  time  applicable 
to  aU  persons  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the   United   States    •    •    •/•     Massachusetts 
State   Grange  v.   Benton,   10  F.  2d   515    516 
(D.  Mass.  1925)    (dictum),  aff'd.  272  U.S.  525 
(1926).     See  also.  Hamilton  v.  City  of  Louis- 
ville. —  Ky.  — .  332  S.WAl  639.  640   (1960); 
City    of    Louisville    v.    Louisville    Livestock 
Exch..  —  Ky.  — ,  195  S.W.3d  76.  T7   (1946)- 
State  v.  Badolati.  341  Wis.  496.  601    6  N  W Al 
222,  223  (1942).     The  imiform  rationale  be- 
hind these  cases  has  been  tha,t  "[I]t  seems  to 
be  estobllBhed  with  fair  conclusiveness  that 
courts  and  legislative  bodies  •  •  •  have  rec- 
ognized •  •  •  that  inconvenience,  confusion 
and  conflict  arise  when  it  U  soughttin  the 
same  community  to  operate  business  upon 
more  than  a  single  standards  of  time,  or  for 
different  standards  of  time  in  separate  com- 
munities   thrown   into   close   business   rela- 
tions."    PhiUips  T.   State.   —  Tenn    —    304 
S.WiJd   614,    616    (1957)     (dictum).     In'  the 
opinion  of  lower  Federal  and  State  couru  the 
present  statute,  of  which  the  proposed  legis- 
lation  is  but   an  extension.  Is  within   the 
commerce  power  of  Congress. 

As    an    additional    consideraUon    there    Is 
logic  to  support  the  argument  that,  notwith- 
standing  the   fact   that   "standard   time   Is 
commercial  in  its  reUtlons,  and  not  astro- 
nomical," Dupuls,  "Measures  and  the  Meas- 
urement of  Time"  89   (Jackson  Press   1940) 
Congress  is  empowered  to  establish  and  reg- 
ulate the  measurement  of  time  under  article 
I,  section  8,  clatise  5  of  the   ConsUtutlon, 
the  weights  and  measures  provision.    Analo- 
gous Federal   statutes  are   already   in  effect 
dealing   with   electricity,    15   U.S.C.   section 
223,  64  Stat.  370   (1963).  standard  gages  for 
Iron  and  steel,  15  U.S.C.  secUon  206,  27  Stat. 
746  (1963).  and  standard  barrels  for  apples 
15  U.S.C.  section  231.  37  Stat.  250  (1963)    or 
other    fruits,    15    UJS.C.    234,    38    Stat.    1186 
(1963).    Establishing  a  nationwide,  uniform 
time  network  based  upon  standard  and  day- 
light systems  appears  as  worthy  of  congres- 
sional   regulation    under    the    weights    and 
measures  clause  as  any  of  the  above-men- 
tioned subjects. 

COSUIENT 

In  view  of  past  Supreme.  Court  decisions 
and  the  present  breadth  of  Congress'  com- 
merce power  it  seems  unquestioned  that  a 
statute  establishing  a  nationwide  daylight- 
saving  time  would  be  constitutional.  The 
present  confusion  and  inconvenience  created 
by  the  hodgepodge  of  time  zones  during  the 
summer  months  provides  a  substantial  im- 
pediment to  the  free  flow  of  interstate  com- 
merce. Interstate  traffic,  especially  common 
carriers,  is  immeasurably  inconvenienced, 
radio-telephone  communications  are  hin- 
dered, and  private  persons  are  forced  to  en- 
dure incongruous  local  times  which  can  be 
classified  only  as  a  nuisance.  The  impact 
of  time  on  interstate  commerce  in  the  sense 
of  exerting  a  substantial  economic  effect, 
Wickard  v.  Filburn,  supra,  may  be  open  to 
question,  but  interstate  commerce  Itself  is 
undoubtedly  disrupted  and  materially 
hampered  by   present  conditions. 

Thus,  since  there  are  no  related  constitu- 
tional provisions  which  would  invalidate 
such  a  statute  and  the  principle  of  nondele- 
gation of  legislative  power  is  surmountable, 
It  appears  that  the  proposed  statute  Is 
within  article  l]  section  8  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. As  a  short  statement  of  the  present 
breadth  of  the  commerce  power  one  text- 
writer  recently  remarked  that  a  bed  with 
casters  would  probably  be  regarded  as  being 
In  interstate  commerce. 
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QUESTION    n 

Whether  Congress  can  legitimately  dele- 
gate to  an  executive  agency  discretion  to 
establish  zones  for  daylight  sa%'lng  time  dur- 
ing the  specified  months. 

ANALYSIS   or   QTTESTION    U 

The  doctrine  against  delegation  of  legisla- 
tive power  derives  from  article  I.  section  1 
of  the  Constitution  which  provides  that 
"all  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States."  In  principle  this  nondelegation  of 
legislative  authority  Is  Ineluctable,  yet 
practical  considerations  have  produced  a 
considerable  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tional theory.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  legislature  may  not  abdicate  its  policy- 
making function,  "power  should  be  dele- 
gated when  there  Is  agreement  that  a  task 
must  be  performed  and  It  cannot  be  effec- 
tively performed  without  the  assistance  of 
a  delegate  or  without  an  expenditure  of 
time  so  great  as  to  lead  to  the  neglect  of 
equally  Important  business."  Jaffe,  "An 
Essay  on  Delegation  of  Legislative  Power," 
47  Columbia  Law  Review  359.  361    (1947). 

So  long  as  Congress  retains  the  power  to 
make  the  law.  It  may  delegate  authority  as 
to  Its  execution.  This  delegation  Is  legiti- 
mate if  Congress  sets  a  standard  for  execu- 
tive discretion  In  Implementing  the  legisla- 
ture's policy.  For  example,  "the  Constitution 
has  never  been  regarded  as  denying  to  the 
Congress  •  •  •  its  function  In  laying  down 
policies  and  establishing  standards,  while 
leaving  to  selected  Instrumentalities  the 
making  of  subordinate  rules  within  pre- 
scribed limits  and  the  determination  of  facts 
to  which  the  policy  as  declared  by  the  legis- 
lature Is  to  apply  "  ALA.  Schecter  Poultry 
Corp.  V.  United  States.  295  US.  495.  530 
(1935). 

There  la  no  yardstick  of  required  elements 
which  such  a  standard  must  contain.  In 
fact  Congress  need  not  create  specific  guide- 
lines for  each  executive  act  In  carrying  out 
a  policy,  but  may  merely  specify  "the  basic 
conditions  of  fact  upon  whose  existence  or 
occurrence  •  •  •  Its  statutory  command 
shall  be  effective."  Yakus  v.  United  States. 
321  US.  414,  424-25  (1944).  Various  factors 
must  be  considered.  The  legislative  history 
of  the  statute.  Butterfield  v.  Stranahan.  192 
US.  470  (1903),  ita  subject  matter.  Federal 
Radio  Comm'n  v.  Nelson  Bros.  Bond  <fr 
Mortgage  Co.  289  US.  266  (1933),  or  the 
agency  to  which  power  is  to  be  delegated. 
New  York  Cent.  Sec.  Co.  v.  United  States.  287 
US.  12  (1932),  are  all  elements  of  possible 
significance.  The  basic  limitation  seems  to 
be  that  Congress  shall  specify  what  author- 
ity is  granted,  phrased  .n  the  form  of  an 
intelligible  statement  of  purpose,  definition 
or  standard  which  is  not  an  outright  sur- 
render of  significant  legislative  prerogatives. 
Opp  Cotton  Mills  v  Adm'r.  312  U.S.  126.  144- 
146  ( 1941 ) .  See  National  Broadcasting  Co.  v. 
United  States.  319  U.S.  190  (1943)  (Com- 
mu*(|6atlons  Act  of  1934);  United  States  v. 
Rock  Royal  Co-op.  307  U.S.  533  (1939) 
(Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act); 
Curnn  v.  Wallace,  306  US  1  (1938)  (Federal 
Tobacco  Inspection  Act);  Sunshine  Coal  Co 
V  Adkins.  310  US.  381  (1939)  (Bituminous 
Coal  Conservation  Act  of  1937);  Mulford  v 
Smith..  307  US.  38  (Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938);  Interstate  Commerce  Commn 
V.  Louisville  <fr  N  RR.  190  U.S.  273  (1912) 
(Interstate  Commerce  Act). 

For  example,  under  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act  of  1942,  56  Stat.  765,  the  Price 
Administrator  was  authorized  to  fix  maxi- 
mum prices  whenever  In  his  Judgment  prices 
have  risen  or  tend  to  rise  to  an  extent  In- 
consistent with  the  purposes  of  the  act. 
Such  a  delegation  was  upheld  on  the  ground 
that  the  prescribed  standards  were  clear. 
Yakus  V.  United  States,  supra.  It  is  notable 
that  the  standards  upheld  in  this  case  ar« 
actually    no    more    definite    than    th(38e    In- 


validated as  being  too  general  In  Panarna 
Ref.  Co  V  Ryan,  293  US.  389  (1935)  and 
Schecter  Poultry,  supra.  As  a  result  the 
delegation  of  legislative  power  Is  no  longer 
invalid  per  se,  but  will  be  sustained  where 
practicality,  expediency  and  the  circum- 
stances so  dictate.  Cushman,  "The  Inde- 
pendent Regulatory  Commissions '  428  33 
(1941). 

To  Indicate  that  Congress  need  not  supply 
administrative  officials  with  a  specific  for- 
mula for  their  guidance  In  a  fltld  where  flex- 
ibility and  adaptability  to  conditions  Is 
desired.  Carlson  v.  London.  342  US.  524 
(1952),  reference  can  be  made  to  the  Hot  Oil 
Act,  49  Stat,  30,  15  use.  section  715c 
(1963),  which  was  enacted  due  to  the  Pan- 
ama case.  Here  the  President  Is  given  au- 
thority to  suspend  operation  of  the  statute 
whenever  he  finds  that  "the  amount  of 
petroleum  •  •  •  moving  In  Interstate  com- 
merce Is  so  limited  as  to  be  the  cause  •  •  • 
of  a  lack  of  parity  between  supply  •  •  • 
and  consumptive  demand  •  •  •  resulting 
In  an  undiie  burden  on  •  •  •  interstate  com- 
merce." It  appears  likely  that  a  similar 
delegation  of  authority  regarding  the  dis- 
cretionary establishment  of  daylight  saving 
time  zones  in  accordance  with  a  Federal 
statute  would  be  valid.  This  assumes  that 
the  subject,  mode  and  goal  of  such  legisla- 
tion Is  clearly  stated. 

COMMENT 

If  the  proposed  daylight  saving  time  stat- 
ute contains  a  clear  statement  of  its  pur- 
pose and  scheme  of  implementation  there 
is  no  question  that  discretion  to  adminis- 
ter the  act  can  be  delegated  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  Congress  would 
not  be  abdicating  any  lawmaking  function, 
but  would  be  conunltting  to  an  agency  the 
ordinary  regulatlonmaking  functions  with 
which  Federal  agencies  are  replete.  This 
was  done  under  15  U  S.C.  261  by  putting 
administration  of  our  standard  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. The  same  delegation  could  be  made 
for  daylight  saving  time. 

For  the  authors  of  such  legislation  It 
might  be  well  to  consider  a  general  grant 
of  discretion  to  the  President  rather  than 
specifically  to  the  ICC.  With  the  advent  of 
air  travel  and  decline  of  railroads  this 
agency  finds  Its  largest  client  dwindling  in 
size.  Discretion  could  be  better  delegated 
to  the  executive  branch  through  the  Presi- 
dent so  that  other  Interested  agencies  (Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  etc  )  would  not  be  pre- 
cluded from  regulating  daylight  time.  Simi- 
larly, should  Congress  feel  that  the  com- 
merce clause  was  not  broad  enough  to 
permit  a  uniform  time  law  among  all  the 
states  and  their  political  subdivisions,  the 
same  end  could  probably  be  achieved  by  re- 
quiring that  all  Federal  instrumentalitlqs 
follow  the  statute.  By  "Instrumentalities" 
are  meant  p)ost  offices,  national  banks.  Fed- 
eral offices,  and  perhaps  even  Federal  con- 
tractors. This  alternative,  while  clearly  un- 
challengeable on  constitutional  grounds, 
would  not  achieve  the  same  immediate  uni- 
formity as  the  proposed    legislation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

George  Bcall, 
President.    University    of    Virginiti    Law 
School  Student  Body. 


Student  Bar  Association, 
UNivERsrrT   or   Richmond   Law   School. 

Richmond.  Va  .  May  4,  1963. 
The  Honorable  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Sir  :  In  resp^jnse  to  your  telegram  on  April 
29,  1963.  and  after  considerable  research,  I 
submit  the  following  statement  regarding  a 
standard  time  law  for  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Question  Can  the  Congress  enact  a 
standard   time  law   under  the  provisions  of 


section  8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States? 

Answer;  Yes.  Article  I,  section  8  states 
that  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  regu- 
late commerce  among  the  several  States.  It 
also  states  that  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  Into  exe- 
cution the  foregoing  powers  vested  by  the 
Constitution  In  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department,  or 
officer  thereof. 

In  Gibbons  v  Ogden,  9  Wheaton  1,  6L  Ed. 
23,  decided  In  1824,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  an  opinion  written  by 
Chief  JusUce  John  Marshall,  held: 'Power 
to  regulate  means  to  prescribe  the  rule  by 
which  commerce  Is  to  be  governed.  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall  In  that  case  said. 
"This  power,  like  all  others  vested  In  Con- 
gress, Is  complete  In  itself,  may  be  exer- 
cised to  its  utmost  extent,  and  acknowledges 
no  limitations,  other  than  are  prescribed  In 
the  Constitution." 

A  standard  time  law  would  come  under 
the  so-called  commerce  clause  in  section  8 
of  article  I,  because  a  standard  time  law 
would  regulate  commerce  among  the  several 
states.  Train  schedules,  airline  schedules, 
and  bus  schedules  would  be  affected  by  a 
standard  time  law.  Presently,  hundreds  of 
dollars  are  spent  printing  new  schedules 
every  time  a  ."^tate  or  locality  changes  Its 
time  law.  Airline,  train,  and  bus  corpora- 
tions could  save  hundreds  of  dollars  each 
year  In  printing  schedules,  if  there  were  a 
standard  time  law 

In  section  8  of  article  I,  after  granting 
to  Congre.'^s  power  in  20  particular  Instances, 
the  people  say  that  Congress  may  pass  all 
additional  laws  that  the  time  and  circum- 
stances may  make  necessary  or  prop'>r  to 
give  full  execution  and  efficiency  to  each 
and  all  of  the  20  grants  of  power.  A  stand- 
ard time  law  is  necessary,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  effectuate  the  commerce  clause, 
which  Is  one  of  the  20  grants  of  power. 

As  to  every  one  of  the  20  grants  of  power. 
Congress  has  from  time  to  time  enacted  laws 
which  it  deemed  necessary  to  make  the  power 
effectual.  This  Is  what  has  fitted  the  Con- 
stitution to  new  or  unforeseen  conditions 
as  they  arose,  and  kept  It  the  controlling 
force  in  the  development  of  13  scattered 
agricultural  communities  into  a  Nation  of 
50  great  States  of  vast  material  wealth,  of 
great  political  freedom,  and  of  high  educa- 
tional  and  social   advantages. 

Thus,  I  submit  that  Congress  could  p-iss 
a  standard  time  law  under  the  provisions 
of  section  8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Question:  If  Congress  can  pass  a  ftandnrd 
time  law  under  the  provisions  of  section  8 
of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  can  Congress  delegate  to  an  agency 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
power  to  vary  the  standard  time  so  fixed  by 
Congress  In  zones  to  be  established  at  Bald 
agency's  discretion? 

Answer:  Yes  Congress,  when  enacting  a 
law.  h.is  the  power  to  make  provisions  in 
the  wording  of  the  law.  which  it  deems 
necessary  to  make  the  law  effectual.  This 
power  vested  in  Congrers  is  a  necefsary  and 
practical  power,  which  has  withstood  the 
test  of  time.  Without  this  power,  the  laws 
of   Congress   would    mean    very   little 

Congress  could  delegate,  to  an  agency  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
power  to  vary  the  standard  time  so  fixed  by 
Congress  In  zones  to  be  established  at  said 
agency's  discretion.  If  Congress  deems  It 
necessary  U.i  do  so.  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  standard   time  law  effectual. 

Question:  Would  the  States  and  their  poli- 
tical subdivisions  be  prohibited  from  vary- 
ing the  time  zones  and  from  varying  the 
standard  time  of  each? 

Answer  Yes  In  a  Supreme  Court  of  the 
US.  case  In  re  Rahrer   (140  U.S.  645,   11  S. 
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Ct.  865,  36  L.  Ed.  672)  decided  In  1891,  Chief 
Justice  Fuller  stated  In  the  opinion  that  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  States,  when  the  subjects 
of  that  power  are  national  in  their  nature. 
Is  exclusive.  If  a  law  passed  by  a  State  In 
the  exercise  of  Its  acknowledged  powers 
comes  Into  conflict  with  a  law  passed  by 
Congress,  the  State  law  must  yield.  The  Con- 
gress and  the  State  cannot  occupy  the  posi- 
tion of  equal  opposing  sovereignties,  because 
the  Constitution  declares  the  supremacy  of 
Congress  and  the  supremacy  of  the  laws 
passed  by  Congress.  Brown  v.  Maryland 
12  Wheat.  419,  488  •  •  •.  held  "that  which 
is  not  supreme  must  yield  to  that  which 
Is  supreme." 

Thus,  I  submit  that  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  would  be  prohibited 
from  varying  the  time  zones  and  from  vary- 
ing the  standard  time  of  each. 

A  standard  time  law  would  put  the  Na- 
tion's clocks  together,  and  greatly  facilitate 
commerce   between    the   Eeveral    States. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
to  comment  on  the  law  regarding  the  stand- 
ard time  bill  now  being  considered  by  the 
US.  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  If  I 
can  be  of  any  service  to  you  In  the  future, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Respectfully, 

Harvet  T.  Harris.  Jr., 
Justice.    University    of    Richmond    Law 
School  Honor  Court. 


Cambridce.  Mass  ,  May  10,  1963. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Robertson:  The  following  Is 
In  response  to  your  telegram  of  April  29. 

1.  Congress  has  power  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  regulate  time  zones. 

The  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution 
and  cases  arising  under  It  sustain  the  con- 
tention that  Congress  may  regulate  time 
zones  in  the  United  States.  Decisions  con- 
cerning Federal  power  under  the  commerce 
clause  no  longer  rest  on  distinctions  between 
"direct"  and  "Indirect"  effect  upon  com- 
merce; nor  do  they  use  such  concepts  as 
"manufacture ',  "production",  etc.  •  •  •  as 
criteria  In  defining  the  scope  of  the  Federal 
power.  The  prevailing  rule  Is  that  enunci- 
ated in  Wickard  v.  Filburn,  317  U.S.  Ill 
(1942)  where  It  was  held  that  as  local  an 
authority  as  a  farmer's  growing  wheat  on  his 
own  farm  was  subject  to  commerce  clause 
regulation  because  It  affected  Interstate  com- 
merce. In  the  sense  that  home  grown  and  con- 
sumed wheat  competed  with  wheat  In  com- 
merce. As  Justice  Jackson  said  In  U.S.  v. 
Women's  Sportswear  Mfgrs.  Assn..  336  U.S. 
460,  p.  464  (1949).  "If  it  is  Interstate  com- 
merce that  feels  the  pinch.  It  does  not  matter 
how  local  the  operation  which  applies  the 
squeeze." 

Applying  the  above  reasoning,  the  regula- 
tion of  time,  though  seemingly  a  local 
matter,  Is  clearly  within  the  reach  of  Con- 
gress under  the  commerce  clause.  Differing 
time  zone  laws  of  the  various  States  and 
communities  within  States  have  a  very  sig- 
nificant effect  on  interstate  commerce  as 
evidenced  by  the  problems  encountered  by 
the  communications  and  transportation 
Industries. 

The  argument  can  be  tested  by  consider- 
ing whether  Congress  could  prevent  a  State 
from  disregarding  the  Gregorian  calendar  in 
favor  of  the  Ptolomalc  calendar.  Certainly 
the  disruption  between  States  that  would 
result  from  such  an  extreme  diversity  of 
calendar  systems  could  be  remedied  by  con- 
gressional regulation.  The  present  local  reg-  ^ 
ulatlon  of  time  zone  laws  presents  problehnr^ 
of  the  same  order. 

A  second  possible  source  of  congressional 
authority  for  the  regulation  of  time  zones 
Is  the  congressional  power  to  fix  the  stand- 
ard of  weights  and  measures  Einstein  has 
made  us  aware  that  we  do  not  operate  In  a 


world  of  three  dimensions,  but  that  each 
event  Is  unique  In  time.  Time  Is  as  impor- 
tant a  dimension  for  purposes  of  measure- 
ment as  are  weight  and  length. 

2.  Congress  may  delegate  the  power  to 
regulate  time  zones  to  an  administrative 
agency. 

There  seems  to  be  no  impediment  to  the 
delegation  by  Congress  of  Its  power  to  regu- 
late time  zones  to  an  administrative  agency. 
Only  twice  has  congressional  delegation  been 
held  Invalid.  (Schecter  Poultry  Corp.  v.  U.S., 
295  US  495,  1935,  and  Panama  Refining  Co. 
V.  Ryan,  293  U.S.  389,  1935).  Never  has  con- 
gressional delegation  to  a  regularly  consti- 
tuted administrative  agency  been  held  In- 
valid. 

Though  the  Court  appears  to  insist  upon 
Congress'  providing  adequate  standards  as 
guides  to  administrative  action,  it  has  upheld 
such  vague  standards  as  "Just  and  reason- 
able." "public  Interest."  and  "public  conven- 
ience. Interest  or  necessity."  Here,  the  pub- 
lic Interest  and  convenience  Is  implicit  in 
Fedr  n  regulation  and  standardization  of 
time  zones. 

The  establishment  of  the  standard  time 
by  Congress  would  provide  a  clear  frame- 
work within  which  the  agency  could  set  up 
zones. 

Sincerely, 

Wendy  Marcus, 
Harvard  Law  School,  Class  of  1963. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  6,  1963. 
The  Honorable  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC: 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  an  act  regu- 
lating time  zones  In  the  United  States  Is  well 
within  the  scope  of  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  between  the  States.  Measures  far 
less  directly  related  to  commerce,  however 
narrowly  that  term  is  constructed,  have  been 
upheld.  Similarly  the  delegation  to  estab- 
lish 1-hour  variances  seems  unquestionable. 
Par  broader  and  less  precise  delegations  In- 
variably pass  constitutional  muster.  Cita- 
tion and  elaboration  of  these  points  will 
have  to  await  the  end  of  our  examination 
period. 

Sincerely, 

Lee  A.  Albert, 
Editor  in  Chief.  Yale  Law  Journal. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  MANPOWER 
AND  EMPLOYMENT  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE OF  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR 
AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE  TO  MEET 
DURING  SENATE  SESSIONS  ON 
MAY  20  THROUGH  23 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  having 
cleared  with  both  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  the  request  I  am 
about  to  make,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Manpower  and  Employ- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  have  con- 
sent to  meet  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday  of  next  week, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  testimony, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  Senate 
is  then  in  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
know  there  will  be  a  number  of  out-of- 
town  witnesses  at  the  subcommittee 
hearing,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  this 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SEVENTY  -  EIGHTH  ANNIVERSARY 
CONVENTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  HEALTH,  PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION,  AND  RECREA- 
TION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
an  address  that  I  delivered  before  the 
opening  of  the  general  session  of  the  78th 
anniversary  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Health,  Physical  Educa- 
tion, and  Recreation  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Charter  tob.  American  Youth 
(Excerpts  of  statement  prepared  for  delivery 
by  Senator  Hubert  H.  HtiMPHRET,  of  Minne- 
sota, before  opening  general  session,  78th 
anniversary  convention,  American  Associa- 
tion of  Health,  Physical  Education,  Recrea- 
tion, Leamington  Hotel,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  May  3.) 

(Note. — Including  a  six-point  Federal  pro- 
gram for  youth  fitness  and  achievement :  ( 1 ) 
pnnancial  assistance  to  the  States  for  school 
facilities  for  physical  education,  (2)  enact- 
ment of  Senate-approved  youth  employment 
bill;  (3)  followthrough  on  rejxjrt  by  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission; 
(4)  strengthen  fitness  coordination  In  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Department;  (5)  give 
mandate  to  President's  Fitness  Council;  and 
(6)  approve  adequate  finances  for  Olympics.) 

It  Is  an  honor  to  address  this  great  con- 
vention, I  Join  with  your  devoted  members 
throughout  Minnesota  In  reiterating  their 
wsirm  welcome  to  associates  from  all  over 
the  Nation. 

You  meet  at  a  time  of  the  year  when 
nature,  itself,  speaks  a  message  of  health 
and  fitness,  so  to  speak.  No  season  reminds 
us  more  clearly  of  the  unquenchable  forces 
of  life,  thrusting  upward,  reaching  outward. 
Actually,  springtime  speaks  a  universal  les- 
son of  rebirth  and  of  growth.  It  speaks  of 
energy  and  vitality  to  all  who  see  and  hear 
nature's  wonders. 

This  Is  a  part  of  the  basic  theme  of  my 
remarks  tonight.  For  I  am  going  to  speak 
of  another  vital  force — a  force  which  Is  also 
filled  with  unquenchable  energy — a  force 
which  also  seeks  the  greatest  fulfillment  In 
life — the  force  of  America's  youth. 

You  of  this  audience  are  privileged  to 
help  serve,  to  build  and  mold  this  mighty 
force.  We,  who  represent  you  In  public 
office,  are  privileged  to  work  with  you.  Our 
Joint  mission  is  to  help  the  coming  genera- 
tion realize  its  greatest  potential. 

America's  youth  are.  of  course,  America's 
future.  Every  young  mind  and  body  you 
train  today  is  a  mind  and  body  which  will 
protect  this  Nation  and  advance  this  Na- 
tion tomorrow. 

Protect  us  from  what?  A  look  at  the  head- 
lines In  this  evening's  newspapers  will  re- 
mind all  of  us.  Look  at  the  stories,  date- 
lined,  "Saigon." 

It  is  springtime  In  Vietnam  tonight.  But 
there  are  10,000  Americans  all  over  that  be- 
leaguered country  who  have  little  time  to 
enjoy  It.    Their  minds  and  bodies  are  being 
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tested — In  or  close  to  combat — ferrying 
troops  In  helicopter  operatloooA.  advlAlng  In- 
fantry while  It  U  bftttUng  In  tbe  Jungles  And 
rice  ptaddles. 

The  physical  fltneaa  of  thea«  American 
force*  Is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  neceaslty. 
But  there  are  other  operations  In  the  four 
cornerB  of  the  globe — ieaa  dramatic,  leaa  In 
the  news,  but  where  fltneaa  la  Just  as  crucial. 

There  are.  for  example,  thousands  of  self- 
less Peace  Corps  members,  working  under 
the  most  grueling  cUmatlr  and  other  condi- 
tions throughout  the  world. 

And  so,  the  question  may  rightly  be  asked : 
In  view  of  these  and  other  Illustrations, 
where  may  the  youth,  who  are  now  In  your 
gymnasia,  be  called  upon  to  serve — 5  or  10 
or  13  years  from  now?  No  one  in  this  aiidl- 
ence  can  predict  the  answer. 

But  this  we  do  know:  (1)  The  generation 
in  your  care  must  be  prepared  to  serve  any- 
where— and  to  be  effective  everywhere.  If  this 
country  Is  to  endure;  (3)  the  opposite  num- 
bers of  our  American  youngsters — the  young 
men  and  women  of  the  Soviet  Union.  East- 
em  Europe.  Mainland  China,  North  Korea 
and  Vietnam.  Cuba — are  being  trained  to 
fulflll  the  goals  of  their  society;  and  (S)  a 
crucial  test  has  long  been  shaping  up.  It  is 
the  test  between:  (a)  the  training  democ- 
racy gives,  and  (b)  the  training  conunu- 
nlsm  gives. 

It  Is  the  teat  between  their  discipline  and 
self-dlsclpllne  and  ours.  It  Is  a  test  between 
their  educators  and  educated  and  ours 

The  outcome  of  this  test  may  not  be  seen 
quickly  or  even  dramatically.  But  the  out- 
come may  be  a  vital  factor  In  deciding  the 
future  of  men  everywhere;  (4)  "everywhere" 
means  Just  that.  It  means  the  home  front 
and  foreign  fronts.  Speaking  very  practi- 
cally, only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of 
our  youngsters  may  ultimately  have  to  serve 
abroad — either  In  uniform  or  as  civilians. 
The  largest  proportion  may  never  be  called 
to  the  national  colors.  And  in  the  case  of 
our  young  ladles,  relatively  few  will  enter 
the  Federal  service,  as  such. 

But  a  strong  home  front  Is  every  bit  as 
Important  as  a  strong  foreign  front  Physi- 
cally fit  mothers  are  Just  as  important,  if  not 
more  so.  as  physically  fit  fathers. 

And  the  Idea  of  "anywhere"  ha  this  world 
has  now  come  to  mean  "anywhere"  out  of 
this  world,  as  well.  In  the  vast  reaches  of 
outer  space,  the  young  astronauts  of  the 
United  States  are  still  In  the  early  stages  of 
competition  with  the  young  cosmonauts 
of  the  USSR.;  (5)  meanwhile,  there  Ls  a 
universal  test  In  "inner  space,"  the  crucial 
space  in  our  own  minds.  You  and  I  know 
that  a  nation  cannot  be  strong  unless  It  Is 
strong   In   mind.    In   character   and   Ln   body. 

Strong  convictions,  strong  Ideas,  strong 
will,  strong   muscles — we   need  them  all. 

We  need  whole  men  and  women — well 
rounded,  fulflUlng  their  highest  potential 
In  every  aspect  of  life.  The  physical  educa- 
tor joins,  therefore,  with  the  educators  for 
all  of  life's  disciplines — for  the  arts,  humani- 
ties, science,  and  technology — In  building 
tomorrow's  citizens;  (6)  and  so.  I  am  here 
tonight  for  several  reasons:  To  pledge  to 
you  that  this  Senator  is  dedicated  to  your 
goal  of  victory  in  this  test  with  our  foe;  to 
let  you  know  that  even  if  there  were  not  a 
Communist  adversary  in  this  world,  there  Is 
definitely  a  larger  test  in  which  we  are  eter- 
nally engaged.  It  is  the  test  of  helping  man- 
kind, including  our  own  countrymen,  to 
realize  its  birthright.  I  mean  a  world  of 
peace  and  plenty,  a  world  where  man  van- 
quishes his  ancient  "external  "  enemies — 
poverty,  disease.  Illiteracy,  hunger — and  his 
"Internal"  enemies — sloth.  Indifference,  and 
Ignorance;  and  I  am  here  to  let  you  know 
that  I,  for  one.  feel  that  you — your  profes- 
sion, your  membership — stand  high  In  the 
ranks  of  those  responsible  for  the  very  fu- 
ture of  our  Nation,  that  yo\ir  "calling"  is 
a  noble  one;  and  that  your  success  is  urgent; 
and,   then,   most  Important,  perhaps.  I  am 


here  to  share  with  you  a  view  from  Wash- 
ington as  to  the  Federal  Oovernments  role 
In  enabling  you  to  do  your  worthy  Job. 

As  a  U  S  Senator,  I  am  naturally  inter- 
ested In  what  the  US.  Government  should 
do.  But  you  and  I  know,  that  over  and 
above  what  the  Federal  Government  does 
or  does  not  do.  the  real  challenge  is  the 
oae  confronting  State,  county,  and  local 
governments. 

The  future  of  American  physical  educa- 
tion rests  primarily  In  the  hands  of  physical 
educators,  and  in  the  hands  of  principals 
and  otlier  faculty,  local  school  boards.  State 
boards  of  education,  mayors.  Governors,  yes. 
In  the  hands  of  pcu-eot-teacher  associations, 
nlso 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  do — 
should  ru3t  do — for  others  what  they  can 
do,  must  do  by  themselves  to  strengthen 
physical  education. 

But  neither  must  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shirk  for  one  instant  meeting  tiead  on 
its  own  Federal  obligations. 

The  executive  and  the  legislative  branches 
have  theirs  cut  out  for  them. 

Insofar  as  the  President  is  concerned,  I 
believe  you  will  agree  with  me  on  this 
fact.  With  but  perhaps  one  or  two  excep- 
tions; eg.  Teddy  Roosevelt,  there  has  never 
been  a  Chief  Executive  In  the  White  House, 
more  deeply  or  more  continually  Interested 
In  physical  education  than  John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  President,  his  personal  family  and  his 
entire  Cabinet  family  have  "lived,  breathed, 
talked,  and  acted  for  fltnesB." 

They  will  continue  to  do  so.  The  goals  of 
a  strong  America,  a  strong  younger  and 
senior  generation — are  goals  implanted  in  the 
very  fiber  of  the  heroic  survivor  of  PT-109. 

The  President  will  be  working  with  the 
Congress  for  a  comprehensive  fitness  pro- 
gram for  our  country. 

Many  of  the  elements  of  that  program  are 
already  beginning  to  emerge  In  the  legislative 
and  administrative  process 

I  believe  we  should  ■flew  these  elements  as 
a  total  program  for  the  total  well-being  of 
our  country,  particularly  our  youth. 

It  Is  not  enough  that  we  set  up  mere  seg- 
ments of  a  youth  program — the  parts  should 
fit  together  In  a  harmonious  whole.  They 
should  be  balanced,  one  with  the  other,  so 
that  we  do  not  "go  overboard  "  along  any  one 
line  at  the  expense  of  other  key  elements. 

I  am  going  to  propose  tonight  a  few  prin- 
ciples for  what  might  be  called  a  charter 
for  American  youth. 

It  Is  a  charter  for  their  freedom — freedom 
from  fear,  from  want,  from  deprivation — 
physical,  mental,  economic  or  social. 

It  Is  a  charter  for  the  second  half  of  the 
sixties  and  for  the  upcoming  seventies.  It  Is 
a  charter  to  embrace  the  needs  of  city  and 
country,  of  Individual  and  g^oup,  of  private 
life  and  government. 

Few.  If  any.  of  the  elements  of  this  charter 
will  come  as  a  surprise  to  members  of  this 
association.  Your  AAHPER  has  been  In  the 
forefront  of  working  with  the  Congress  to- 
ward virtually  all  of  the  ends  which  I  will 
mention.  Time  after  time,  other  legislators 
and  I  have  called  upon  your  association  for 
counsel  and  other  assistance  Tou  have 
never  failed  In  our  appeal  I  hope  that  we 
will  not  fall  In  yours. 

The  charter  would  note  that  American 
youth  is  entitled  to  the  fullest  opportuni- 
ties that  American  society  can  provide^ 
opportunities  for  Individual  growth,  for 
achievement,  for  fulfillment — mentally  and 
physically,    vocationally    and    avocatlonally 

Every  American  youth  Is  entitled  to  his 
and  her  dignity — the  dignity  which  comes 
from  being  recognized  as  an  Individual  who 
has  something  unique  to  contribute  per- 
sonally to  the  world. 

But  now,  let's  get  sp>eclflc  on  the  fitness 
front.  Every  American  youth  Is  entitled  to 
a  body  as  healthy  and  fit  as  heredity,  medi- 
cal science,  physical  training  and  facilities 
can  help  make  possible. 


Every  American  youth  Is  entitled  to  be 
enabled  to  reach  and  remain  at  the  highest 
level  of  physical  proficiency  he  or  she  can 
attain  and  retain. 

What  does  this  really  mean?  It  means 
that  in  every  school  of  our  land,  regardless  uf 
whether  the  area  Is  wealthy  or  depressed. 
regardless  of  whether  the  child's  family  ts 
rich  or  middle  Income  or  poor,  the  child 
must  be  enabled  to  meet  standards  of  the 
highest  physical  well-t>elng  of  which  he  or 
she  Ls  capable. 

It  means  that  we  need  more  varsity 
athletes  In  our  country.  But  far  more  Im- 
portant, we  need  to  have  a  whole  youth 
fxjpulntlon  which  enjoys  physical  achieve- 
ment In  Individual  and  group  sports  Just 
about  as  much  as  those  few  who  do  become 
champions. 

The  fun  of  achievement,  the  Joy  of  crack- 
ing one's  own  former  record,  the  Best  to  beat 
the  other  fellow  or  team — fairly  and  square- 
ly, or  If  loslivg,  to  do  so,  with  honor  and  no 
regrets — this  is   what  we   want  and  need. 

We  need  a  Nation  which  is  tough,  but  In 
the  finest  sense  of  that  word — tough,  not 
in  the  sense  of  cruelty  or  callousness,  but 
tough  In  that  we  do  not  cringe  or  whimper 
before  the  test  and  adversity,  tough  Ln  that 
we  can  dish  it  out  to  hard  foes,  and  tough 
In  that  we  can  take  whatever  these  foes  or 
life.  Itself,  have  to  offer  us. 

I  am  a  parent  and  a  grandparent.  This 
Is  what  I  want  to  see  In  my  young  loved  ones. 
This  Is  what  I  know  you  want  to  see  In  your 
children  and  grandchildren,  and  In  your 
neighbor's  youngsters. 

We  cannot  afford  to  waste  a  day  or  even 
an  hour. 

If  the  "Battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  on  the 
playing  fields  of  Eton,"  the  cold  war  or  the 
hot  brush  fire  wars,  or  worse,  of  the  future 
can  be  won  In  the  gymnasia  and  play- 
grounds of  this  Nation. 

If  there  Is  one  thing  which  Is  fairly  cer- 
tain. It  Is  that  for  the  rest  of  our  lives,  wo 
are  going  to  face  crisis  after  crisis,  challenge 
after  challenge  from  International  commu- 
nism. We  are  also  going  to  face  an  al- 
most unending  series  of  challenges  to  help 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  In  the 
neutral  and  uncommitted  areas  of  the  world. 

And  we  are  going  to  face  the  challenges  of 
a  home  scene  which  Ls  changing  In  Incredi- 
ble ways,  some  welcome,  some  unwelcome, 
but  nonetheless,  often  unavoidable.  Our 
schools  are  bursting  at  the  seams;  so  are  our 
playgrounds,  our  seashores,  our  national 
p>arks  and  other  facilities. 

The  President's  committee  headed  by  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Wlrtz  has  warned  of  the 
critical  ne<>ds  for  youth  employment  and  up- 
grading of  youth  skills. 

Each  day  automation  Is  changing  and  elim- 
inating Jobs.  The  very  locale  in  which  we 
live  Is  changing  The  central  core  of  many 
cities  ts  decaying,  the  suburbs  are  sprawling 
In  every  direction.  Existing  services  for 
youth  are  groaning  under  rising  burdens. 

In  our  search  to  deal  with  mass  problems, 
we  mu!«t  never  lose  sight  of  the  Individual. 

It  was  the  p»oet.  Edwin  Markham,  who 
wrote: 

•  Why  build  these  cities  glorious  If  man 
unbuUded  goes?  In  vain,  we  build  the 
world,  unless  the  builder  also  grows  " 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  task  of  building 
Individual  men  and  women.  That  Is,  of 
course,  the  Job  of  education, 

Tliroughout  this  entire  country,  there  Is, 
as  you  know  even  better  than  I.  a  great 
ferment  In  primary,  secondary  and  higher 
education  There  Is  a  battle  to  reshape  the 
school  curriculum  along  many  lines,  many 
of  which  are  conflicting  with  one  another. 
I  would  carry  "coals  to  Newcastle"  to  tell 
you  that  there  Is  widespread  disagreement 
as  to  how  many  school  hours  to  devote  to 
this  or  that  subject. 

I  would  not  presume  to  suggest  to  any 
educational  authorities  what  the  best  dis- 
tribution of  time  should  be.    But  I  do  know 


that  we  cannot  starve  physical  education  for 
time,  as  well  as  for  manpower  and  facilities, 
and  expect  to  develop  the  strength  of  our 
youngsters.  We  cannot.  In  other  realms,  ex- 
pect boys  and  girls  to  become  lifetime  think- 
ers If  we  tell  them  to  think  only  "1  hoiu-  a 
week."  And  so.  In  your  realm,  we  cannot 
develop  In  youngsters  a  pride  In  exercise  and 
sports  on  the  basis  of  a  mere  1  hour  or  so 
In  a  week. 

Somehow,  we  must  find  the  way  and  the 
means  to  provide  for  a  better  allotment  of 
resources  to  this  vital  goal  of  fitness. 

Somehow,  we  must  reshape  the  essential 
values  of  youth  as  well  as  of  some  elders. 

A  youngster  Is  certainly  not  a  "square" — 
as  he  Is  sometimes  called — If  he  zealously 
disciplines  his  body  to  peak  performance.  If 
he  trains  day  after  day,  whether  he  Is  asked 
to  or  not.  and  a  teacher  who  devotes  his  or 
her  life  to  physical  education  is  not  Just  a 
so-called  "gym  teacher,"  something  "differ- 
ent" or  "apart  from"  or  "lower  than"  all  other 
types  of  teacher.  Par  from  it,  you  who  work 
to  develop  the  bodies  of  our  youngsters,  and 
simultaneously,  their  minds'  attitudes  toward 
their  bodies — have  as  Important  a  role  to 
play  as  any  In  American  education.  There  Is 
unbounded  honor  In  making  the  human  body 
the  finest  possible  Instrument  of  human 
performance. 

It  was  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  who  said: 
"Our  chief  want  In  life  la  somebody  who 
shall  make  us  do  what  we  can." 

It  Is  you  who  help  youngsters  do  what 
they  can,  as  much  or  more,  as  any  other 
educator. 

But  now,  what  of  our  Federal  obligations? 
What  of  the  program  of  the  US,  Govern- 
ment? Let  me  offer  a  few  specific  points 
on  fitness,  designed  to  help  fulfill  the  gen- 
eral points  In  the  charter  for  youth. 

1.  The  Congress  should  provide  a  new  title 
on  physical  fitness,  when  It  extends  and 
broadens  the  present  national  defense  educa- 
tion law.  This  new  title  should  provide  long- 
needed  financial  assistance  to  the  States  for 
the  wherewithal  of  physical  education 
throughout  the  Nation's  school  system.  It 
takes  hard  money  to  enable  our  less  ad- 
vantaged States  to  come  to  grips  with  physr 
leal  education  needs.  There  Is  no  use  "lec- 
turing" States  to  meet  the  highest  national 
standards  If  many  of  these  States  simply  do 
not  have  the  means  to  do  so. 

Funds  are  urgently  needed  for  Inservlce 
education  of  health  and  physical  education 
teachers  through  leadership  Institutes  com- 
parable to  those  conducted  for  science  and 
mathematics  teachers.  Programs  of  this 
type  would  be  the  most  certain  way  to  Im- 
prove the  fitness  efforts  of  the  Nation's 
schools  and  colleges.  Such  a  plan  of  In- 
stitutes would  provide  the  leadership  to  Im- 
prove programs  In  physical  education,  swim- 
ming, recreation,  youth  conservation  camps, 
and  community  schools. 

2  The  House  of  Representatives  should 
enact  the  youth  employment  bill,  already 
approved  by  the  Senate  and  by  House  com- 
mittee. This  bill  will  deal  directly  with  the 
twin  needs  to  channel  youths'  energies  crea- 
tively into:  (a)  conservation  work.  In  the 
great  outdoors — on  behalf  of  all  of  us — and; 
(b)  urban  service  projects,  on  behalf  of  other 
youths. 

3.  Both  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  should  move  rapidly  ahead  for  the 
fullest  Implementation  of  the  historic  re- 
port by  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission,  As  you  know,  a  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  a  Cabinet-level 
Recreation  Advisory  Council  have  been  set  up 
for  the  Important  task  of  conducting  Federal 
programs  and  assisting  the  States,  There  Is 
still  immense  work  to  be  done  In,  by,  and  for 
the  States — as  regards  fish  and  game,  park, 
recreation,  and  conservation  agencies  at  all 
levels  of  government.  Fortunately,  a  Citi- 
zens Committee  for  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  report  has 
been  formed. 


Organizations  such  as  the  American  As- 
sociation for  Health.  Physical  Education,  and 
Recreation  should  be  encouraged  to  expand 
their  efforts  In  outdoor  education  through 
leadership  preparation  and  program  devel- 
opment. As  you  and  I  know,  vigorous  out- 
door activities  having  lifelong  values  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  sustaining  of  fitness 
and  should  be  Included  In  the  currlculums 
and  programs  of  schools,  colleges,  and  com- 
munity agencies. 

4,  Our  able  new  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Anthony  Celebrezze, 
should  proceed  with  his  vigorous  program 
of  greater  coordination  within  that  vast 
Department. 

Several  years  of  review  of  the  Individual 
activities  of  major  HEW  units  has  confirmed. 
In  my  Judgment,  that,  unfortunately.  In 
none  of  these  units  is  there  as  strong  a  focus 
for  physical  fitness  as  there  should  be.  That 
means  In  the  US,  Office  of  Education,  In  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  In  the  Children's 
Bureau, 

In  the  EXepartment  as  a  whole,  coordina- 
tion has  tended  to  be  relatively  "pro  forma," 
not  dynamic  and  continuous.  The  Public 
Health  Service  has  a  particularly  Important 
role  to  play  In  working  with  the  Nation's 
physicians  toward  Improved  fitness  for  our 
youngsters.  The  National  Institutes  of 
Health — the  Federal  Government's  principal 
medical  research  arm — has  not  begun.  In  my 
Judgment,  to  provide  the  research  leadership 
which  Is  necessary.  It  does  not  have  a  focus 
for  fitness  research  responsibility.  It  has 
not  encouraged  the  evaluation  and  the  use 
of  research  Information  which  has  long  since 
piled  up.  It  has  not  yet  Identified  areas  of 
additional  research  which  are  needed  so  as 
to  fill  up  gaps.  It  has  not  systematically 
supported  training  of  predoctoral  and  post- 
doctoral research  manpower. 

One  meritorious  approach  would  be  to  lo- 
cate a  UNESCO  Fitness  Research  Institute 
in  the  United  States.  No  such  UNESCO  In- 
stitutes have  as  yet  been  established  In  our 
country.  A  UNESCO  Fitness  Research  Insti- 
tute could  cooperate  with  needed  research 
on  a  worldwide  basis. 

5,  The  President's  Council  on  Fitness 
should  be  given  a  permanent  statutory  man- 
date. The  Council  has  done  an  outstanding 
Job  with  relatively  limited  financial  resources. 
And  those  resources  have  been  "doled  out" — 
In  bits  and  pieces — by  other  Federal  agencies 
rather  than  being  requested  formally  in  the 
President's  budget  and  allocated  directly  by 
the  Congress,  as  should  be  the  case.  An 
annual  process  of  congressional  appropria- 
tions directly  to  the  Council  would  provide 
a  much  needed  national  "dialogue"  on  ex- 
actly where  we  stand,  and  where  we  are 
heading  In  federally  encouraged  physical  fit- 
ness efforts, 

6,  The  Federal  Government,  in  cooperation 
with  Amateiu-  Sports,  should  take  a  new 
look  at  our  International  sports  efforts. 
We,  as  a  nation,  are  seriously  lagging  In 
these  efforts. 

It  Is  13  years  since  Congress  chartered 
what  was  called  the  U.S.  Olsmiplc  Associa- 
tion. This  private  organization  has  done  a 
fine  Job  In  many  respects.  But  our  modest 
U.S.  showing  In  the  Rome  Olympics  In  1960 
and  the  poor  prospects  for  Tokyo  In  1964 
speak  eloquently  of  the  need  to  reappraise 
the  organization's  role. 

Meanwhile,  we  need  a  focus  of  sports  In- 
terest In  the  executive  branch.  The  Presi- 
dent's Council  should  be  given  a  broadened 
mandate  for  such  a  sports  focus. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  been  In  charge  of  our  Interna- 
tional— I  emphasize — International  cultural 
exchange  program.  This  program  Includes 
funds  for  exchange  of  coaches  and  teams. 
The  Department  does  so  under  a  law  which 
I  personally  cosponsored.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  law  has,  by  and  large,  been  com- 
petent. Unfortunately,  however,  the  funds 
available  for  the  overall  program  have  never 


been  Increased  above  the  level  they  started 
at — namely,  a  mere  $2'/2   million. 

Athletic  exchanges,  for  example,  have  been 
supported  by  no  more  than  $300,000  In  Fed- 
eral assistance  In  recent  years.  This  Is  mere 
pocket  money  compared  to  the  enormous 
sums  spent  by  foreign  governments  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  governing  bodies  of  American  amateur 
sports  should,  of  course,  continue  to  enjoy 
complete  Independence  and  freedom  of  action 
and  should  continue  to  bear  fundamental 
responsibility — financial  and  otherwise.  The 
Department  of  State,  as  the  spearhead  of 
American  foreign  policy,  should  continue  to 
have  responsibility  for  actual  oversea  ar- 
rangements. But  a  relative  handful  of 
experts  In  the  President's  Council,  such 
as  Its  great  executive.  Coach  Bud  Wilkinson, 
could.  If  authorized  to  do  so,  do  a  tremendous 
Job  as  the  center  of  specialized  Interest  In 
amateur  sports  In  the  executive  branch. 
Right  now,  no  such  center  exists  In  a  sin- 
gle domestic  department  or  agency. 

The  Issue  of  shortage  of  fxxnds  remains 
critical.  The  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  has 
never  had  a  fraction  of  the  financial  re- 
sources which  some  countries  one-tenth  of 
our  population  have  made  available  on  a 
continuous,   not   a  once-every-4-year6   basis. 

Now,  we  are  coming  close  to  the  1964  Tokyo 
Olympics.  Once  more,  we  Americans  face  the 
dismal  prospect  of  an  11th  hoxir  crisis  In 
fundralslng  by  passing  the  hat. 

Recently,  I  have  explored  the  Issue  of 
whether  or  not  a  direct,  one-time  appropria- 
tion of  $1  million  might  or  should  be  made 
for  pre-Olymplc  purposes.  The  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  has  urged  a  specific  Federal 
grant.  Other  observers  have  emphasized  that 
It  is  inconsistent  for  Uncle  Sam  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  an  American  coach  or  of  a  small 
team  going  overseas  for  a  blnatlonal  or 
regional  meet,  while  Ignoring  the  most  cru- 
cial International  contest  of  all — the 
Olympics. 

But  very  frankly,  there  Is  strong  apprehen- 
sion In  some  quarters  over  a  possible  Federal 
grant  for  the  Olympics.  There  Is  a  feeling 
that  even  with  the  best  of  Intentions,  even 
with,  as  envisioned.  Independent  administra- 
tion of  the  funds  by  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee In  cooperation  with  other  amateur 
bodies,  direct  Federal  grant  might  be  unde- 
sirable. Traditionally,  the  National  Collegi- 
ate Athletic  Association  has  felt  this  way — 
against  Federal  assistance  for  our  U.S.  Olym- 
pic effort. 

The  Congress  respects — and  rightfully  so — 
the  Judgment  of  the  US,  Olympic  Commit- 
tee, the  AAU.  the  NCAA,  the  National  Ath- 
letic Intercollegiate  Association,  the  U.S. 
Track  and  Field  Federation  and  other  groups. 

I  know  of  no  one  In  the  Congress  who 
presumes  to  tell  these  expert  groups  about 
detailed  Issues  to  which  they  and  their  dedi- 
cated sports  personnel  have  devoted  entire 
lifetimes. 

But  the  Congress  does  have  an  Interest 
and  a  responsibility  to  all  180  million  of  us. 
Like  the  President,  the  Congress  watched 
with  concern  the  long  family  quarrel  In 
amateur  sports.  It  applauded  the  Presi- 
dent's sound  decision,  designating  General 
MacArthur  to  serve  as  Impartial  arbitrator 
of  the  quarrel. 

Now  that  there  has  at  least  been  agree- 
ment on  a  moratorium  In  the  dispute,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  turn  to  the  crucial 
issue:  what  will  amateur  sports  now  do  af- 
firmatively? What  will  it  do  about  broad- 
ening the  base  for  American  sports  talent — 
In  every  hamlet  of  our  land?  What  will 
amateur  sports  do  about  the  persistent 
financial  problem?  Will  sports  leaders  set 
up,  as  I  have  urged,  the  equivalent  of  a 
National  Fitness  Foundation?  Will  amateur 
sports  set  up  a  real,  continuing,  Olympic 
development  program  which  Is  adequately 
financed? 

Amateur  sports  has  the  ball.  It  has 
alv^ays     had     the     ball.     No     one     outside 
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amat«ur  sports  wants  to  or  expects  to  take 
the  ball  from  It.     It  U  amateur  sports  ball. 

But  thl«  Nation  does  not  intend  to  sit 
Idly  by  while  ive  proceed  to  take  another 
beating  In  the  Olympics — in  1964  or  In  1968 
or  ever. 

The  time  has  come  for  definitive  action. 
The  hour  is  already  desperately  late  &3  re- 
gards preparing  athletes  for  the  competition 
In  Tokyo  But  the  time  to  begin  with  a 
broad-gauged  long-range  Olympic  program  Ls 
now 

Our  International  athletic  showing  Is.  of 
course,  but  one  phase  of  our  country's  fitness 
Interest.     But   It    Is   an    Important    phase 

The  charter  for  youth  should  be  a  blue- 
print for  victory — victory  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  victory  will  be  forged  In  every  gym- 
nasium and  playground  of  our  land,  or  It 
will  not  be  fully  achieved. 

You  and  I  will  be  hearing  further  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  both  on 
the  fltneas  and  sports  fronts.  I  will  not 
presume  to  predict  what  the  President  will 
do  or  say  and  when.  Issues  relating  to  the 
Olympics  have  received  and  are  receiving 
his  personal  attention.  It  can  be  stated  with 
certainty  that  the  President  Intends  to  work 
with  amateur  sports  for  a  strengthened  1964 
and  a  longer  range  Olympic  effort. 

Your  President  regards  the  great  Tokyo 
and  other  sports  events  as  a  real  frontier 
In  their  own  right.  He  means  to  achieve 
Ajnerlcan  excellence  in  that  frontier. 

Athletic  excellence  in  every  school  In  the 
land  Is  your  goal  and  mine. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  springtime  Is 
the  herald  of  life's  fulflllment.  Springtime 
Is  a  charter  of  nature's  excellence. 

Let  us  by  our  deeds  write  a  charter  for 
our  boys  and  girls — of  which  we  and  all 
those  who  follow  after  us — will  everlastingly 
be  proud. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  my 
address  was  delivered  on  the  night  of 
May  3  at  the  Leamington  Hotel  in 
Minneapolis.  The  convention  itself  in- 
cluded anywhere  from  between  3,000  and 
4,000  partici[>ants,  representing  the  di- 
rectors of  physical  education  through- 
out all  the  schools,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  the  United  States.  I  found 
the  conference  to  be  very  interesting  and 
considered  it  a  privilege  to  be  invited  to 
deliver  the  keynote  address. 


THE  PEACE-KEEPING  CAPACITY  OP 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday.  April  26,  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  International  Law  heard 
a  remarkable  speech  by  the  able  Deputy 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs.  Mr.  Richard 
N.  Gardner.  Many  veterans  of  the  87th 
Congress  will  recall  Mr.  Gardner's  inci- 
sive defense  last  year  of  the  proposal 
to  buy  U.N.  bonds.  The  U.N.  bond  Issue 
was  then  the  most  readily  available 
means  of  balling  the  United  Nations  out 
of  its  critical  financial  difHculties.  The 
proposal  was  especially  hard  to  defend 
because  many  nations  who  benefited 
from  the  existence  of  the  United  Nations 
were  unwilling  to  pay  their  share  of  the 
cost  of  specific  international  policing 
actions  which  were  designed,  in  Mr. 
Gardner's  words,  "to  contain  violence 
and  to  prevent  it  from  widening  into  a 
global  conflict." 

Therefore,  when  Richard  Gardner 
speaks  on  "The  Development  of  the 
Peace-Keeping  Capacity  of  the  United 


Nations."  his  words  deserve  respectful 
attention.  The  basic  financial  crisis 
which  the  bond  Lssue  was  supposed  to 
alleviate  has  not  been  .solved.  Indeed, 
the  special  21 -Nation  Working  Group  on 
the  Financing  of  United  Nations  Peace- 
keeping Operations  has  reported  failure 
in  its  attempt  to  'arrive  at  any  general 
agreed  recommendation  on  a  special 
method  for  the  flnancins  of  peace-keep- 
ing operations."  Moreover,  the  work- 
ing group  could  not  decide  wliether  to 
levy  new  assessments  for  the  peacekeep- 
ing e.xpen.ses  Incurred  since  last  June  30 
or  whether  to  cover  all  emergency  ex- 
penses from  proceeds  of  the  t)ond  issue. 
Finally,  it  could  not  even  agree,  thanks 
to  Communist  obstruction,  on  a  plan  to 
collect  arrears,  now  amounting  to  more 
than  $100  million,  on  past  assessments 
for  the  UN  Emergency  Force  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  U.N.  operation  in 
the  Congo, 

Mr.  President,  these  very  questions 
are  today  t)ein?  considered  at  a  special 
session  of  the  United  Nations.  The  U.N. 
is  hopefulli'  cndeavorinp  to  arrive  at  an 
agreement  on  the  financing  of  the  peace- 
keeping operations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. That  session  of  the  U.N.  will  be  a 
very  important  one.  because  if  the  peace- 
keeping operations  of  the  United  Nations 
cannot  be  adequately  financed,  then  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  American  foreign 
policy,  which  is  designed  to  keep  peace 
and  to  keep  it  without  sacrificing  free- 
dom, will  have  suffered  a  very  serious 
blow. 

Despite  those  un.solved  problems  and 
the  undoubted  limitations  of  the  UJ^., 
Mr.  Gardner  makes  it  cirstal  clear  that 
this  International  Organization  has  a 
peace-keeping  authority  which  far  out- 
wei!4hs  llie  physical  or  monetary  re- 
sources at  its  disposal.  The  world  has 
come  to  expect  things  of  the  U.N.  which 
it  could  expect  of  no  individual  sovereign 
state.  The  wonder  is  not  that  the  U.N. 
has  its  limitations,  but  rather  that  it  has 
developed,  gradually  and  sometimes  al- 
most by  accident,  a  capacity  for  keep- 
ing local  disputes  withm  bounds.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  the  U.N.  has 
diverted  potentially  explosive  conflicts 
into  nonviolent  channels.  The  UJf.  has 
indeed  proved  itself  to  be  indispensable 
as  a  public  forum,  as  a  center  of  nego- 
tiation, and  in  extreme  cases  as  an  "ac- 
tion agency  able  to  mount  economic,  ad- 
ministrative, and  policing  operations  in 
situations  where  action  by  one  country 
or  even  a  group  of  countries  might  prove 
politically  inexpedient." 

Your  office  and  mine.  Mr.  President, 
receive  their  daily  quota  of  mall  from 
citizens  who  rail  at  the  UN.  for  an  in- 
credible variety  of  un-American  activi- 
ties That  is  their  explanation  of  the 
activities  of  the  UU.  Yet  I  for  one,  Mr. 
President,  am  humbly  thankful  that  the 
VH.  took  action  to  repair  a  very  danger- 
ous breach  of  the  peace  in  the  Middle 
Elast.  that  a  UN.  Commission  was  willing 
to  report  objectively  on  the  suppre.ssion 
of  liberty  in  Hungary,  that  a  courageous 
Secretary  General  had  the  foresight  to 
assume  direct  political  functions  Instead 
of  being  content  to  remain  an  interna- 
tional bookkeeper  I  am  thankful  tliat  a 
UN    International  Force  went  Into  the 


Congo  and  despite  all  criticism  and  ob- 
structionism saved  that  country  from  a 
deterioration  which,  if  it  had  gone  un- 
checked, would  have  meant  the  spilling 
of  American  blood  for  an  uncertain  out- 
come. I  am  immensely  thankful  that 
we  had  a  U.N.  and  a  great  Secretary 
General  during  the  Cuban  crisLs  of  la,st 
October  Where  but  In  the  Security 
Council  could  the  free  world  have  found 
the  forum  to  make  full  public  disclosure 
of  Soviet  aggressive  preparations? 
Where  else  could  it  have  found  the  ma- 
chinery to  allow  the  aggressor  to  back 
down  peacefully  without  excessive  loss 
of  face? 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Nations  serves  the  United  States 
well  and  faithfully  in  the  fulfillment  of 
the  objectives  of  American  foreign  policy, 
particularly  in  those  areas  in  which  the 
policy  is  to  keep  the  peace  and  to  thwart 
the  ambitions  of  imperialistic  aggressors. 
I  cannot  Imagine  how  anyone  could  look 
upon  the  United  Nations  as  anything  else 
but  a  force  for  international  peace  and 
eood  will,  one  of  Incredible  help  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  all 
other  peace-loving  countries 

Only  recently  the  United  Nations  has 
liquidated  an  operation  which  could 
rightfully  be  called  peace  keeping.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  transfer  of  sover- 
eignty over  West  Iran — a  most  delicate 
operation  in  which  the  U.N.  played  the 
role  of  a  temporary  caretaker.  It  is 
among  the  major  accomplishments  of 
the  UJ^.  that  the  West  Iran  dispute 
was  settled  virtually  without  bloodshed 
between  the  Netherlands  and  Indonesia. 
I  congratulate  all  those  who  contributed 
to  this  settlement  and  who  Implemented 
it  without  a  hitch. 

The  U.N..  therefore.  Is  playing  an  es- 
sential role  which  is  worth  every  penny 
the  organization  has  received  and  every 
penny  that  is  owed  it.  The  important 
task  is  to  recognize  the  potential  of  the 
Unit.ed  Nations  and  to  neglect  no  oppor- 
tunity to  strengthen  it. 

This  is  where  Mr.  Gardner's  speech 
has  performed  its  greatest  service.  It  is 
a  clear  statement  of  administration  pol- 
icy to  be  vigorously  promoted  in  the 
months  ahead.  Mr.  Gardner  has  out- 
lined 10  ways  in  which  the  peace-keep- 
ing function  of  the  United  Nations  can 
be  expanded  and  strengthened.  His  10 
steps  involve  gradual,  evolutionary  ac- 
tion. They  do  not  postulate  a  sudden 
jump  from  contemporary  nationali-sm  to 
the  Utopia  of  a  future  world  federa- 
tion. Instead,  they  build  on  the  struc- 
ture that  now  exists.  It  Is  a  program 
worthy  of  our  support. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  fact  that  it  Is  a  program  which  rep- 
resents the  administration  policy  relat- 
ing to  the  United  Nations  and  the  con- 
duct of  American  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Gardner  proposes  maintenance  of 
the  ■  "efficiency  and  political  independ- 
ence of  the  Secretary  General"  as  an 
essential  ingredient  of  effective  peace 
keeping.  He  advocates  the  use  of  rap- 
porteurs or  conciliators  to  report  on  the 
facts  of  international  disputes  and  to 
recommend  solutions.  He  advocates  re- 
peal or  modiflcation  of  the  Connally 
amendment  which  limits  our  acceptackce 


of  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Court.  He  proposes  reconstitu- 
tion  of  the  International  Law  Commis- 
sion to  aid  in  the  codification  and  pro- 
gressive development  of  international 
law.  He  holds  forth  the  "'warm  support" 
of  the  United  States  for  a  United  Nations 
In.stitute. 

Recommendations    which    bear    even 
more  directly  on  the  U.N.  peace-keeping 
function   Include:    An   intensive   review 
and  analysis  of  the  Congo  experience; 
expansion    of    the    military    staff    unit 
which  reports  directly  to  the  Secretary 
General;  and  the  prompt  liquidation  of 
the  arrearages  owed  on  the  Middle  East 
and   Congo   operations — a   result   to   be 
achieved.  If  necessary,  through  strict  ap- 
plication of  the  charter  provision  which 
would  disfranchise  those  countries  -which 
have  fallen  2  years  behind  in  their  or- 
ganization  dues   or   assessments.     This 
recommendation  is  fully  in  accord  with 
tlie  spirit  of  the  Congress  and  with  last 
summer's   historic   advisory   opinion   of 
the    World    Court.      In    addition,    Mr. 
Gardner,  speaking  for  the  administra- 
tion, calls  for  sensible  ad  hoc  financial 
arrangements  for  future  peace-keeping 
operations  which  will  accompany  rather 
than   follow   the  decisions  to  authorize 
such  operations.    Mr.  President,  this  last 
point  is  absolutely  es.sential,  and,  I  am 
glad  to  see  it  stated  so  unequivocally  by 
an  official  of  thi.-^  admini-stration. 

Two  of  Mr.  Gardners  recommenda- 
tions dcseiTc  particular  emphasis.  First, 
he  rlRhtly  proposes  that  the  U.N.  have  at 
its  disposal  special  forces  for  use  in 
peace-keeping  emergencies.  Three 
peace-loving  northern  countries — Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden — have  al- 
ready taken  the  first  step  in  this  direc- 
tion by  deciding  to  form  a  3,000-man 
Scandinavian  force  ready  to  carry  out 
the  will  of  the  U.N.  in  meeting  sudden 
emergencies.  The  Scandinavians,  hav- 
ing borne  much  of  the  human  sacrifice  of 
past  peace-keeping  operations,  are  con- 
cerned that  any  such  actions  in  the  fu- 
ture be  carried  out  quickly  and  efficient- 
ly. They  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
admirable  initiative. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  2  years  ago  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tenne-ssce  proposed  that,  as  a  part 
of  the  foreign  aid  bill,  certain  funds  be 
made  available  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States  for  the  creation  of  a 
limited  but  integrated,  unified  force 
which  could  be  used  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere  for  peace-keeping  opera- 
tions. 

The  example  of  the  Scandinavian  de- 
velopment, it  seems  to  me.  should  be  an 
object  lesson  for  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  which  today  finds  it- 
self without  such  a  imit.  Indeed  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  example  could 
weU  be  studied  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  should  be 
contemplated  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  not  only  for  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  unit  for  use  within  the 
hemisphere,  but  also  as  an  additional 
force  to  be  available  for  the  United 
Nations. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  recall  the  Sen- 
ator's suggestion.  I  also  recall  that  I 
was  happy  to  support  his  proposal,  be- 
cause it  was  a  constructive  and  valuable 
proposal. 

I  hope  that,  when  the  Senate  consid- 
ers the  aid  authorization  bill  again  tliis 
year,  this  provision  can  be  included  as 
one  of  the  amendments  to  that  particular 
authorization,  because  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  force,  of  such  limitation  and  yet 
readily  available,  would  be  most  helpful 
in  the  hemisphere,  and,  as  the  Senator 
has  said,  could  be  very  helpful  in  the 
activities  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  believe  that  this  is  needed,  and  I  in- 
tend to  support  such  a  proposal. 

Mr.  GrORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
shall  again  offer  it.  The  need  for  it  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  present 
crisis  in  Haiti.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
support. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  for  one  further 
statement? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  of  course,  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  listened  with  great  in- 
terest to  the  address  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  was  particu- 
larly impressed  with  his  remarks  about 
the  fiscal  problems  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  have  been  encouraged  to  read  that  sev- 
eral nations,  including  an  Iron  Curtain 
nation,  have  moved  to  pay  their  assess- 
ments to  preserve  their  ability  to  vote  in 
the  session  of  the  United  Nations  just  be- 
ginning. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  noticed  that.  I 
believe  I  heard  such  a  report  over  the 
radio.  I  see  it  is  in  the  press.  In  other 
words,  the  decision  of  the  World  Court 
relating  to  the  right  of  a  nation  state 
to  participate  actively  in  U.N.  voting  if  it 
was  in  arrears  over  2  years  has  had  its 
effect.  Also,  I  believe  the  debate  in  the 
Senate  a  year  ago  on  the  UJ^.  bond  issue, 
in  which  the  whole  subject  matter  of  the 
financial  position  of  the  U.N.  was  gone 
into  in  considerable  detail,  has  had  its 
effect.  The  Senator  will  recall  that  he 
and  other  Senators  spoke  out  rather 
forcefully  about  the  share  of  the  costs 
we  were  bearing  in  the  United  States  and 
the  necessity  for  certain  countries,  lim- 
ited in  their  share,  to  pay  their  assess- 
ments. Yet  they  were  sitting  in  the  U.N. 
and  exercising  all  their  priviliges  and 
rights. 

Mr.  GORE.  Tlie  fact  that  a  satellite 
country  has  moved  to  keep  itself  qualified 
to  vote  is  a  significant  portent  for  the 
future. 

Earlier  today  I  recommended — and  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  finds 
himself  in  agreement — that  the  U.S. 
Government  make  the  point  of  order,  if 
necessary,  against  any  nation's  voting  in 
the  current  s^sion  unless  the  2-year 
equivalent  of  assessments  had  been  fully 
complied  with. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sui'e  our  Gov- 
ernment is  prepared  to  take  very  stern 
action  on  that  subject,  from  what  I  have 
heard  from  a  briefing  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  also  a  mem- 
ber, has  received.  It  seems  to  me  the 
time  is  at  hand  to  ask  the  United  Na- 
tions members  to  pay  up  or  to  forgo 
their  rights  imder  the  Charter  to  be  ac- 


tive participants  in  the  voting  processes 
of  the  U.N. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  of  now,  I  think  only 
one  nation,  or  possibly  two  nations, 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order;  but 
imless  the  ruling  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  is  applied  in  this  initial 
instance,  it  might  set  a  precedent  for 
failure  to  do  so  next  year  when  other 
nations  might  be  in  arrears. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  So  I  am  hoping  that  the 
ruling  of  the  World  Court  will  have  a  real 
and  effective  meaning.  The  fact  that 
an  Iron  Curtain  country  has  paid  up  its 
assessments  demonstrates  that  the  rul- 
ing has  already  had  such  an  effect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator's  ob- 
servation is  very  much  to  the  point.  The 
ruling  has  had  an  effect,  and  I  think  it 
will  have  more  effect  if  we  insist  on  it. 
as  the  Senator  has  indicated. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  *ery 
much  the  comments  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  in  regard  to  the 
voting  rights  of  nations  in  the  United 
Nations  that  have  not  paid  their  dues  or 
are  in  arrears  ;,^but  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor would  include  nations  which  are  in 
arrears  in  paying  their  contributions  to 
the  security  or  peace-keeping  operations 
of  the  United  Nations,  which  I  under- 
stand many  nations  have  not  paid? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  so  that  I 
may  reply? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  The  purport  and  real 
effect  of  the  decision  of  the  World  Court 
was  to  place  all  such  assessments  in  the 
same  category,  and  if  any  country  is  in 
arrears  in  assessments  to  the  equivalent 
of  2  years,  the  voting  privilege  of  that 
nation  could  be  forfeited. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
concerning  the  World  Court's  opinion. 

Mr.  GORE.  Therefore  I  place  them 
in  the  same  category. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  It  is  rpy  view  that  the 
number  of  dollars  which  the  United 
States  might  or  might  not  pay  is  not 
nearly  so  important  as  the  principle  of 
proportion,  the  principle  of  mutuality  of 
responsibility,  in  the  world  organization. 
If  any  nation,  however  small  its  con- 
tribution might  be,  believes  it  should 
have  the  privilege  of  belonging  to  the 
United  Nations,  without  living  up  to  its 
responsibilities,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a 
disease  which  might  eventually  destroy 
the  United  Nations.  It  is  a  world  or- 
ganization based  upon  equality  of  sov- 
ereignty, but  also  of  full  responsibility 
of  every  member,  however  great  or  how- 
ever small. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  expressed  my  thinking  on 
this  subject  much  more  clearly  than  I, 
myself,  could  do  it.    I  thank  him. 

In  order  to  be  effective  the  United 
Nations  must  not  only  grant  rights  and 
privileges  to  the  members,  which  it  does, 
but  must  also  insist  on  fulfillment  of 
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duties  and  obligations.  I  have  long  been 
of  the  opinion  that  we  had  a  tremendous 
stake  in  the  peace-keeping  oi>erations  of 
the  United  Nations  because  we  want 
world  peace  and  because,  in  view  of  our 
great  power,  we  would  find  ourselves 
thrust  too  often  in  the  midst  of  all  sorts 
of  difficulties  and  troubles  which  would 
require  our  own  forces  unless  there  were 
peace-keeping  operations  by  the  United 
Nations. 

Therefore,  it  has  been  my  view  that 
the  peace-keeping  operations  of  the  U.N. 
are  not  only  in  our  national  interest  but 
in  the  interest  of  international  peace. 
But  again  it  is  not  the  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  we  pay  a  larger  amount  than 
somebody  else  that  is  important.  What 
is  important  is  that,  when  a  decision  is, 
made  by  the  Security  Council  or  the 
General  Assembly  to  enter  into  peace- 
keeping operations,  the  assessments, 
which  are  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  the 
thinking  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  are  paid  and  that 
every  nation  undertakes  its  obligations 
to  pay  such  bills  and  assessments. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  conclude 
by  saying  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern 
that  the  peace-keeping  functions  and 
operations  of  the  U.N.  be  maintained  and 
improved.  Tliat  is  why  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  action  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  to  which  I  have  just  referred, 
is  of  such  great  importance.  These 
countries  are  making  available  a  force 
of  equipped  manpower,  which  to  my 
mind  is  a  greater  contribution  than  any 
number  of  dollars  that  could  be  offered 
to  the  United  Nations.  Dollars  or  mohey 
are  needed  as  well  as  manpower,  but  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  if  this  force  of 
the  Scandinavian  nations  were  called 
into  action  and.  let  us  say.  there  were  50 
percent  casualties,  no  amount  of  money 
could  compensate  their  loved  ones  or 
their  families  or  their  countries,  and  that 
such  a  contribution  for  the  peace-keep- 
ing operations  supersedes  any  contribu- 
tion of  money.  Up  to  date  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  the  Korean 
action,  has  not  been  involved  in  the 
peace-keeping  operations  of  the  U.N.  ex- 
cept insofar  as  concerns  our  payments 
for  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  To  the  small  nations, 
whose  people  may  look  at  the  great  na- 
tional income  of  the  United  States,  and 
feel  that  because  of  the  disparity  of  na- 
tional wealth  and  income  the  United 
States  should  bear  all  the  burdens  of  the 
peace-keeping  operations,  or  a  much 
larger  part,  and  the  small  nations  would 
bear  none.  I  say  that  they  should  con- 
template the  fact  that  in  the  United 
States  many  people  are  disturbed  by  the 
equality  of  sovereignty  in  the  United 
Nations — one  nation,  one  vote. 

It  may  well  be  that  this  equality  of 
sovereignty  has  been  the  cause  oif  great 
support  for  the  U.N.  by  the  small  na- 
tions: indeed,  this  equality  of  sovereign- 
ty may  have  saved  the  UN. 

I  believe  it  is  an  important  principle; 
but  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
many  people  are  disturbed  that  Uganda 
has  one  vote,  and  that  the  United  States 
has  one  vote.    If  the  American  people  are 


to  be  expected  to  accept  equality  of  sov- 
ereignty, it  seems  to  me  that  all  other 
member  nations,  however  small,  must  be 
willing  to  accept  mutuality  of  responsi- 
bility on  a  proportionate  basis. 

Mr. ^HUMPHREY.  The  Senator's  re- 
marks' are  a  distinct  contribution  to  this 
discussion.  I  am  pleased  that  this  dis- 
cussion is  taking  place,  because  all  too 
often  inadequate  attention  is  given  to 
the  United  Nations — its  functions,  its 
purposes,  indeed,  its  limitations,  and 
some  of  the  dilemmas  that  we  face  with- 
iii  the  U.N.  structure;  and  now.  of  course, 
the  responsibilities  of  countries  for  a 
mutuality  of  obligation,  as  the  Senator 
has  stated,  within  the  resources  of  any 
particular  country. 

I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  days  ahead 
it  will  be  possible  to  review  the  opera- 
tions of  the  international  organizations 
in  some  detail,  because  our  Nation  needs 
to  have  a  better  understanding  of  such 
organizations. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  comment  on  anoth- 
er aspect  of  the  excellent  address  that 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Gardner,  who  is  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Organization  Affairs.  Mr. 
Gardner  has  called  for  a  full-scale  U.N. 
observer  corps  to  serve,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously suggested,  as  the  "eyes  and  ears 
of  the  UN."  wherever  needed  around 
the  world. 

It  has  been  my  view  for  some  time  that 
the  mere  physical  presence  of  U.N.  ob- 
servers has  the  effect  of  leveling  off  cer- 
tain tensions  and  aiding  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace.  We  desperately  need 
such  an  observer  corps  in  the  Middle 
East  We  need  it  not  only  to  guard 
borders  and  separate  belligerents  but 
also  to  supervise  any  future  regional 
arm.s  control  agreement  and  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  inspection  teams.  No 
proposal  Is  more  important  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  administration 
holds  to  the  policies  set  forth  in  Mr. 
Gardner's  talk  to  the  American  Society 
of  International  Law.  the  U.N.  will 
strengthen  its  indispensable  role  in  the 
regulations  of  international  conflicts.  I 
fully  agree  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
New  York  Times  that  in  its  general  out- 
lines the  program  "deserves  the  support 
of  all  men  of  good  will." 

I  urge  Mr.  Gardner  to  press  his  case 
within  the  confines  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment I  say  this  because  there  is  always 
a  tendency  In  any  government  which  has 
the  responsibilities  and  the  power  of  our 
country,  to  undertake  its  own  policy  in  a 
bilateral  arrangement  rather  than 
throu^'h  multilateral  organizations.  It 
is  easier  that  way.  There  is  less  diffi- 
culty. Programs  move  more  rapidly  that 
way.  However,  it  is  in  our  national  in- 
terest, as  I  see  it.  to  strengthen  the  ma- 
chinery and  the  institutional  structure 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  to  lend  all 
possible  support  to  it,  in  order  to  give  it 
additional  respect  and  influence  and 
power  in  the  conduct  of  international 
relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Gardner's  speech  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  together  with 
a  summary  of  the  talk  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  27,  and  an 


editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  28.  / 

In  addition  I  wish  to  sh^re  with  Sena- 
tors the  April  12  issue  of  the  Independent 
Ob.sorver,  edited  by  Marion  McVitty. 
which  describes  in  trenchant  terms  the 
continuing  financial  plight  of  the  U.N. 
It  is  a  most  intelligent  discussion,  and  I 
am  grat-eful  to  my  friend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark  1  for  bringing  this  item  to  my  at- 
tention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Development  or  the  Peace-Keeping 
Capacitt   or  THE   United  Nations 

(Address  by  Richard  N.  Gardner,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Organization  Affairs,  before  the  American 
Society  of  International  Law.  Washington, 
DC.  Apr  26.  1963) 

In  his  latest  book.  "Thinking  About  the 
Unthinkable,"  Herman  Kahn  Imagines  a  nu- 
clear war  with  "millions. '  perhaps  tens  of 
millions  of  people  killed."  which  Is  suddenly 
called  off  when  President  Kennedy  sends 
Chairman  Khrushchev  a  copy  of  "World 
Pe.ice  Through  World  Law"  by  Louis  Sohn 
and  GrenvlUe  Clark  and  proposes  that  they 
adopt   the   book's   proposals   forthwith. 

Kahn  has  the  President  say  to  Khru- 
shchev : 

"There  Is  no  point  to  your  reading  this 
book;  you  will  not  like  It  any  more  than  I 
did.  I  merely  suggest  you  sign  It  right  after 
my  signature.  This  Is  the  only  plan  which 
has  even  been  roughly  thought  through;  let 
us  therefore  accept  It." 

Thereupon  Kahn  has  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev "accepting  the  offer  and  signing." 

Like  this  charming  allegory,  much  current 
discussion  about  the  control  of  violence  in 
the  nuclear  age  Is  at  once  apocalyptic  and 
Utopian.  We  are  told  that  unless  a  partic- 
ular brand  of  Utopia  Is  accepted — whether 
It  be  called  "world  peace  through  law."  or 
"general  and  complete  disarmament" — we 
are  doomed  to  Incineration  In  a  nuclear 
holocaust. 

Too  often  the  spokesmen  for  a  particular 
brand  of  Utopia  are  satisfied  merely  to  state 
the  stark  alternatives.  Few  of  them  stop 
to  answer  the  question:  "How  do  we  get 
from  here  to  Utopia?" 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  answer  to 
thl.s  question.  But  I  suspect  It  Is  composed 
of  a  number  of  elements — among  them,  the 
maintenance  of  our  deterrent  capacity,  the 
building  of  the  material  basis  of  freedom 
through  aid  and  trade,  and  the  development 
of  the  political  cohesion  of  the  free  world 
through  regional  and  functional  organiza- 
tion. 

Tonight  I  should  like  to  emphasize  an- 
other element  of  the  answer — the  develop- 
ment of  the  peace-keeping  capacity  of  the 
United  Nations 

I 

There  are  two  sides  C5  the  U.N.'s  peace- 
keeping coin : 

The  first  side,  which  corresponds  roughly 
to  chapter  VI  of  the  U  N.  Charter,  Is  preven- 
tive diplomacy — measiires  of  pacific  settle- 
ment to  keep  disputes  from  erupting  into 
violence 

The  second  side,  which  corresponds  roughly 
to  chapter  VII  of  the  charter.  Is  International 
policing  action  to  contain  violence  and  pre- 
vent It  from  widening  Into  a  global  conflict. 

How  do  these  peace-keeping  functions  of 
the  United  Nations  help  us  get  from  here 
to  Utopia?     They  do  so  in  two  principal  ways: 

In  the  first  place,  they  help  avoid  global 
conflict  and  preserve  the  values  of  a  free 
society  during  the  dangerotis  ideological, 
p>olltlcal,  and  military  confrontation  In  which 
we  now  And  ourselves. 


This  value  of  the  UJJ.'s  peace-keeping  role 
la  fairly  well  understood. 

The  \33H.  serres  ms  a  forum  for  Tentllatlng 
grievances  and  for  mobilizing  public  opinion 
and  political  pressure  against  breaches  of 
the  peace  and  acts  of  aggression. 

The  U.N.  serves  as  center  of  negotiation 
In  which  the  settlement  of  disputes  can  be 
sought  through  quiet  diplomacy,  with  the 
special  advantage  of  a  third  man  in  the 
person  of  the  Secretary  General  to  get  nego- 
tiations started  where  neither  side  Is  willing 
to  take  the  first  step. 

The  United  Nations  is  an  action  agency 
able  to  mount  economic,  administrative, 
and  policing  operations  In  situations  where 
action  by  one  country  or  even  a  group  of 
countries  might  prove  politically  inexpedi- 
ent. The  United  Nations  has  special  advan- 
tages of  acceptability  and  nonlnflammablUty 
because  its  actions  are  taken  In  the  name  of 
the  community  of  nations  ns  a  whole. 

It  Is  often  said  In  criticism  of  the  United 
Nations  that  It  has  not  been  able  to  keep 
the  great  powers  together.  The  pxDlnt  is. 
however,  that  the  U.N.  has  been  able  on 
numerous  occasions  to  keep  the  great  powers 
apart. 

In  disputes  between  smalV  states,  or  In 
areas  where  the  withdrawal  of  a  colonial 
regime  has  left  a  power  vacutim,  the  in- 
volvement of  the  United  Nations  through 
debate,  negotiation,  or  a  peace-keeping  pres- 
ence has  helped  Insulate  a  potentially  dan- 
gerous situation  from  the  cold  war. 

And  even  in  confrontations  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  the 
United  Nations  has  demonstrated  its  value 
as  a  vehicle  for  great  power  disengagement. 

In  the  recent  Cuban  crisis,  for  example, 
the  United  Nations  offered  a  valuable  chan- 
nel of  negotiation  which  helped  keep  Soviet 
ships  clear  of  our  quarantine  fleet.  It  also 
indicated  future  potential  when  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  agreed 
to  UN.  inspection  In  Cuba  to  verify  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  missiles. 

In  the  second  place,  and  beyond  these  Im- 
mediate benefits,  the  peace-keeping  functions 
of  the  United  Nations  are  an  indispensable 
element  in  plans  to  escape  from  the  balance 
of  terror  and  to  create  a  disarmed  world 
under  law. 

This  value  of  the  UN.  as  a  peace-keeping 
agency  is  less  well  understood.  But  In  get- 
ting us  "from  here  to  Utopia"  It  Is  scarcely 
less  Important.  For  if  general  and  complete 
disarmament  is  ever  to  be  achieved,  there 
win  have  to  be  a  major  buildup  in  the 
UJJ.'s  peace-keeping  role — Its  capmclty  for 
peaceful  settlement  and  for  controlling  In- 
ternational violence  by  all  means  including 
the  employment  of  international  peace 
forces. 

The  fact  is  that  nations  will  never  be  will- 
ing to  eliminate  their  arms  until  they  have 
some  substitute  means  of  protecting  their 
territorial  Integrity  and  vital  Interests.  As 
President  Kennedy  told  the  U.N.  General 
Assen^bly  In  September  1961: 

"To  destroy  arms  •  •  •  Is  not  enough. 
We  must  create  even  as  we  destroy — creating 
worldwide  law  and  law  enforcement  as  we 
outlaw  worldwide  war  and  weapons  " 

The  U.S.  draft  outline  of  a  disarma- 
ment treaty  recognizes  the  inescapable 
relationship  between  peace-keeping  and  dis- 
armament when  It  states  at  the  outset  tliat 
the  objective  of  the  treaty  Is  to  Insure  that 
disarmament  Is  accompanied  "by  the  es- 
tablishment of  reliable  procedures  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  and  by  effective 
arrangements  inr  the  maintenance  of  peace 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  theJUnlted  Nations." 

The  outline  goes  on  to  specify  a  number  of 
measures  for  the  development  of  the  U.N.'s 
peace-keeping  role — among  them,  the  accept- 
ance of  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Cotirt  of  Justice,  the  improve- 
ment of  nonjudicial  methods  of  peaceful 
settlement,  the  establishnxent  of  a  U.N  peace 


observation  corps  for  information  and  fact- 
finding, and  the  bmidup  by  the  end  of  the 

disarmament  process  of  a  UJf.  peace  force 
with  svfflcient  armed  forces  and  armaments 
BO  that  no  state  could  challenge  it. 

Tills  recognition  of  the  Importance  of  de- 
veloping the  U.N.'6  peace-keeping  capacity  In 
order  to  get  us  from  here  to  Utopia  is  one 
of  the  major  points  separating  the  Western 
countries  and  the  Communist  bloc. 

It  is  an  unhappy  fact  of  life  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  never  accepted  this  con- 
cept of  a  disarmed  world  under  law.  The 
most  highly  publicized  difference  between 
ourselves  and  the  Soviets  has  been  on  the 
subject  of  inspection.  But  our  difference 
on  the  peace-keeping  role  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  been  no  less  wide  and  no  less  fun- 
damental. 

Some  18  months  ago,  during  the  summer 
of  1961.  we  engaged  in  lengthy  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets  In  Washington,  Moscow 
and  New  York  on  a  draft  statement  of  prin- 
ciples governing  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament. At  the  end  of  the  negotiations 
we  did  achieve  an  agreed  statement  which 
noted,  among  other  things,  that  the  goal  of 
negotiations  is  not  only  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  but  also  "the  establish- 
ment of  reliable  procedures  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes  and  effective  arrange- 
ments for  the  maintenance  of  peace  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Joint  statement  not 
only  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
United  Nations  fseace  force  but  specified : 
"Arrangements  for  the  use  of  this  force 
should  Insure  that  the  United  Nations  can 
effectively  deter  or  suppress  any  threat  or  use 
of  arms  In  violation  of  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  United  Nations." 

As  a  result  of  this  agreement,  some  people 
were  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  Soviets 
had  at  long  last  accepted  the  need  for  the 
building  up  of  worldwide  law  and  law  en- 
forcement as  an  accompaniment  to  general 
disarmament. 

These  hopes  were  quickly  destroyed. 

In  the  negotiations  wliich  followed  In 
Geneva,  Soviet  spokesmen  attacked  the  em- 
phasis placed  by  Western  delegations  on  the 
relationship  between  disarmament  and 
peace-keeping.  Indeed,  the  Soviet  delegate, 
Mr.  Zorln,  had  this  to  say: 

"In  the  statements  of  the  Western  repre- 
sentatives a  definite  distortion  of  view  is 
discernible.  The  fact  that  disarmament  it- 
self will  be  the  surest  and  xnost  certain 
means  of  securing  peace  and  the  security  of 
state  is  disregarded.  When  the  means  of 
waging  war  are  destroyed,  when  states  dis- 
pose of  neither  armies  nor  armaments,  no 
one  win  be  able  to  start  a  war  and  no  one 
will  be  able  to  apply  force  or  the  threat  of 
force  In  International  relations." 

This  Soviet  ix)sltlon,  of  course,  Is  sheer 
nonsense.  The  magnitude  of  the  nonsense  is 
revealed  when  one  notes  that  under  the 
Soviet  disarmament  plan  nations  would  be 
permitted  to  maintain — even  at  the  end  of 
the  disarmament  process — national  forces 
for  the  "safeguarding  of  frontiers."  Without 
effective  International  measures  for  settling 
disputes  and  suppressing  aggression.  It  Is 
only  too  obvious  that  these  forces — and  even 
citizens  armed  with  ordinary  firearms — 
could  be  used  to  threaten  the  security  of 
other  nations. 

Indeed,  bloc  spokesmen  in  the  disarma- 
ment negotiations  have  clearly  reserved  the 
right  of  Communist  countries  to  continue  to 
pursue  their  goals  of  world  domination  In  a 
disarmed  world  through  indirect  aggression 
and  subversion  and  so-called  "wars  of  na- 
tional liberation." 

To  be  sure,  the  Soviets  pay  lip  service  to 
the  concept  of  peace-keeping.  But  their  con- 
cept Is  devoid  of  substance.  The  disarma- 
ment plan  tabled  by  the  Soviets  proposes  a 
United  Nations  peace  force  operating  under 


the   Security   Council    <vhere   they   have    a 
veto)    and  controlled  by  a  military  Troika 

(where  they  would  have  another  veto). 

The  Informed  public  Is  reasonably  well 
aware  of  one  obstacle  to  progresB  on  disar- 
mament— the  refusal  of  the  Soviets  to  accept 
effective  Inspection.  We  should  do  much 
more  to  develop  public  understajidlng  of  the 
second  obstacle  to  progress — the  Soviet  ap- 
proach to  the  peace-keeping  issue. 

Khrushchev  has  made  great  play  of  his 
4-year  plan  for  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament. But  no  one  is  entitled  to  a 
hearing  on  his  brand  of  Utopia  unless  he 
has  a  serious  proposal  on  how  to  get  there 

The  Soviets  have  steadfastly  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  peace-keeping  problem.  They 
cannot  claim  sincerity  about  general  and 
complete  disarmament  until  they  are  pre- 
pared to  face  up  to  it. 

n 

In  the  17  years  of  its  existence  the  United 
Nations  had  demonstrated  a  significant 
capacity  for  keeping  the  peace.  Some  as- 
pects of  Its  peace-keeping  role  have  followed 
lines  clearly  anticipated  at  San  Francisco. 
Others  have  taken  directions  which  the 
framers  of  the  Charter  did  not  anticipate. 

In  the  field  of  pacific  settlement,  the  stat- 
ute of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
approved  together  with  the  Charter  provided 
impressive  machinery  for  Judicial  settle- 
ment. In  addition,  the  Charter  itself  offered 
pacific  settlement  through  nonjudicial  ma- 
chinery— including  negotiation,  inquiry,  me- 
diation, conciliation,  arbitration,  resort  to 
regional  arrangements,  and  discussion  by  the 
Security  Council  and  General  Assembly. 

Looking  back  over  the  last  17  years,  I 
think  we  must  admit  candidly  that  the  origi- 
nal hopes  for  Judicial  settlement  were  some- 
what exaggerated. 

The  International  Court  has  had  compara- 
tively little  business,  about  two  cases  a  year 
on  the  average. 

Few  countries  have  been  willing  to  accept 
the  6ompulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
without  reservations.  And  the  adversary 
proceedings  brought  to  the  Court  as  a  result 
of  voluntary  agreement  between  the  parties 
have  been  relatively  few. 

The  main  reason  for  this  has  not  been,  as 
some  people  assert  that  international  law  Is 
too  vague  or  ambiguous.  It  Is  rather  that 
there  are  relatively  few  disputes  which  both 
parties  are  willing  to  have  decided  on  the 
basis  of  the  existing  law. 

Tlie  major  conflicts  of  our  time  are  typi- 
cally "nonjusticiable"  in  the  sense  that  at 
least  one  party  is  challenging  the  legal  status 
quo.  The  disputes  between  the  Soviets  and 
the  West  over  Berlin,  between  Red  China 
and  the  Republic  of  China  over  Formosa,  and 
between  the  Arab  countries  and  Israel  over 
Israel's  existence,  are  obvious  examples 
Clearly  these  are  not  disputes  which  are 
susceptible  to  solution  by  judicial  settlement. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  role  of  the 
International  Court  has  been  insignificant. 
The  Cotirt  has  performed  a  liseful  function 
in  a  number  of  adversary  proceedings.  It 
could  render  further  useful  service  if  States 
could  be  persuaded  to  be  more  forthcoming 
in  taking  Justiciable  disputes  to  it.  More- 
over. In  its  advisory  jurisdiction  the  Court 
has  acted  with  distinction  as  a  kind  of 
constitutional  court  for  the  United  Nations 
system.  In  this  latter  function  its  recent 
opinion  aflarmlng  the  binding  character  of 
peace- keeping  assessments  more  than  Justi- 
fied its  existence. 

Nevertheless,  the  primary  means  of  pacif- 
ic settlement  in  the  last  17  years  has  been 
through  nonjudicial  machinery.  The  prin- 
cipal U.N.  successes  in  this  area  are  well 
known : 

In  1947  a  UJ^.  Commission  for  Indonesia 
was  able  to  help  arrange  a  p>olltlcal  settle- 
ment which  gave  independence  to  that  coun- 
try. 
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In  1948  the  U.N.  Commission  for  India  and 
Pakistan  helped  achieve  a  cease-flre  In  Kash- 
mir 

In  1947-49  Count  Beinadotte  and  Ralph 
Bunche  served  as  D.N.  mediators  to  help 
bring  about  an  armistice  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  countries. 

In  1958.  and  subsequently,  a  UN.  presence 
in  Jordan  helped  ease  tensions  between  Jor- 
dan and  h<»r  neighbors. 

Within  the  last  year,  a  UN  mediator  played 
a  central  role  In  bringing  about  a  settlement 
In   West  New  Guinea. 

And  only  In  recent  months  U.N.  Inter- 
mediaries have  helped  ease  relationships  be- 
tween the  new  Yemen  Arab  Republic  and  Us 
neighbors. 

Looking  back  across  17  years  of  UN  ex- 
perience In  pacific  settlement,  one  major 
theme  Is  unmistakable.  This  Is  the  Impres- 
sive development  of  the  political  role  of  the 
Secretary  General. 

The  Security  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly  have,  as  anticipated  in  the  Charter, 
made  Important  contributions  In  pacific 
settlement.  What  the  drafters  at  San  FYan- 
clsco  perhaps  did  not  fully  anticipate  was 
the  potential  Importance  of  Articles  98  and 
99 — the  Secretary  General's  progress,  to  use 
Michel  Vlrally's  apt  description,  from  "moral 
authority  to  political  authority."  '  For  some 
of  the  major  accomplishments  of  the  UN.  In 
pacific  settlement  have  resulted  from  po- 
litical Initiatives  taken  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral or  his  agents. 

With  respect  to  policing,  the  growth  of  the 
UN.  has  been  no  less  significant.  Here  the 
landmarks  of  accomplishment  are  equally 
well-known: 

In  1950  the  Security  Council,  assisted  by 
the  voluntary  absence  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
authorized  the  defense  of  South  Korea 
against  Comxnunlst  aggression. 

In  1956  the  General  Assembly  established 
the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  In  the 
Middle  East  and  made  f)osslble  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Suez  crisis. 

In  1958  the  Security  Council  dispatched  a 
U.N.  observer  group  to  Lebanon  to  help  pre- 
vent the  Illegal  Infiltration  of  arms  and 
personnel  across  the  borders  of  that  country. 
In  1960  the  Security  Council  established 
the  United  Nations  operation  In  the  Congo 
to  protect  the  territorial  Integrity  and  po- 
litical Independence  of  that  country. 

These  U.N  policing  actions  have  Involved 
personnel  from  54  countries.  In  the  Congo 
alone,  there  were  20.000  UN.  troops  con- 
tributed by  21  different  members. 

Just  as  In  pacific  settlement,  the  U.N.'s 
development  In  policing  has  also  taken 
courses  not  fully  anticipated  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  framers  of  the  Charter  placed 
primary  emphasis  on  Article  43  and  the 
conclusion  of  atgreements  which  would  have 
made  available  to  the  UN.  contingents  of 
national  military  forces  for  use  In  dealing 
with  aggression. 

As  everyone  knows,  these  agreements  never 
came  Into  existence.  In  their  place  the 
principal  Instruments  for  U.N  policing  were 
two: 

The  first  was  the  uniting  for  peace  reso- 
lution, enacted  In  1950.  which  provided  for 
the  calling  of  an  emergency  special  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  at  24  hours  notice 
upon  the  vote  of  any  seven  members  of  the 
Security  Council  In  the  event  that  the  Coun- 
cil was  prevented  from  exercising  Its  primary 
responsibility  for  International  peace  and 
security. 

Under  this  resolution  the  General  Assem- 
bly can  make  appropriate  recommendations 
to  members  for  collective  measures  Includ- 
ing.   If    necessary,   the   use  of   armed   forces. 


1  "The  Political  Role  of  the  Secretary-Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  Nations."  L'Annuatre 
Francais  de  Droit  International.  IV,  1988. 


This  was  the  instriunent  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force 
In  the  Middle  East. 

The  second  Instrument  for  the  U  N  s  polic- 
ing role  has  been  action  of  the  Security 
Council.  But  In  the  absence  of  the  armed 
forces  made  available  to  It  under  Article  43 
the  Council  h&B  called  upon  members  to 
supply  forces  on  an  ad  hoc  b.isls.  with  much 
of  the  responsibility  for  directing  those  forces 
resting  on  the  Secretary  General. 

The  Soviets  have  challenged  the  legality 
of  carrying  out  the  UN  "s  policing  responsi- 
bilities. They  have  cited  the  so-called  "prin- 
ciple of  unanimity."  by  which  they  mean  the 
U.N.  can  undertake  and  maintain  policing 
action  only  with  the  agreement  at  every 
step  of  the  way  of  all  five  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council. 

Such  an  assertion,  of  course,  Is  a  perver- 
sion of  the  UN.  Charter  and  of  the  veto  pro- 
vision. Certainly  It  was  originally  hoped 
that  there  would  be  suCQclent  unanimity 
among  the  great  powers  to  enable  the  or- 
ganization to  require  the  mandatory  action 
of  all  the  members  to  repel  aggression.  But 
In  the  absence  of  that  unanimity  resort  has 
been  made  to  other  provisions  of  the  Charter 
enabling  the  United  Nations  to  maintain 
security  through  the  voluntary  action  of  Its 
members. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  does  provide 
that  a  major  power  can  prevent  Its  own 
forces  from  t>elng  used  for  policing  actions 
with  which  It  does  not  agn"ee.  It  does  not 
provide  that  a  major  power  can  prevent 
x>ther  powers  from  using  their  forces  In  a 
course  of  action  to  which  they  have  agreed. 
To  put  the  meaning  the  Soviets  do  on  the 
"principle  of  unanimity"  Is  Justified  neither 
by  history  nor  reason.  It  would  condemn 
the  United  Nations  to  Impotence  and  frus- 
tration— to  being  a  debating  society  devoid 
of  executive  capacity. 

It  Is  true  that  UN.  policing  actions  have 
been  carried  ovU  In  ways  which  may  not  have 
occurred  to  the  draftsmen  at  San  Francisco. 
But  this  Is  no  basis  for  challenging  their 
legality  or  propriety.  As  Oscar  Schachter 
has  put  It:  "There  are  certainly  no  logical 
reasons  why  the  admittedly  vague  and  Im- 
precise language  of  the  charter  must  be  re- 
stricted In  meaning.  The  charter  Is  surely 
not  to  be  construed  like  a  lease  of  land  or  an 
InsiXrance  policy;  It  Is  a  constitutional  docu- 
ment whose  broad  phrases  were  designed  to 
meet  changing  circumstances  for  an  unde- 
fined future."  ' 

Some  time  ago  Mr  Justice  Stone  noted  In 
our  domestic  context:  "If  we  remember  that 
"It  Is  a  Constitution  we  are  expounding'  we 
cannot  rightly  prefer,  of  the  possible  mean- 
ings of  Its  words,  that  which  will  defeat 
rather  than  effectuate  the  constitutional 
purpose."  •  The  principal  constitutional  pur- 
pose of  the  United  Nations  Is  the  mainte- 
nance of  International  peace  and  security. 
The  accomplishments  of  the  U.N.  during  the 
last  17  years  both  In  pacific  settlement  and 
In  International  policing  have  Implemented 
that  purpose  through  measiires  consistent 
with  the  charter  and  have  provided  a  firm 
foundation  for  future  efforts  at  building  a 
stable  world  order. 

Ill 

Despite  the  considerable  progress  made 
during  the  last  17  years  In  the  development 
of  the  VH  "8  peace-keeping  ability,  we  have 
no  cause  for  complacency.  Indeed,  the  ac- 
complishments are  still  Inadequate  when 
weighed  against  the  needs.  Tills  Is  true 
whether  we  measure  the  needs  In  terms  of 
keeping  the  peace  In  the  dangerous  present 
or  facilitating  future  pr>:igresa  toward  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament 


»  Review  of  Kelsen.  "Law  of  the  United  Na- 
tions." 60  Tale  L.J.  189   (1951). 

»  United  States  »  Classic,  313  US  299.  318, 
320    (1941). 


There  Is  no  lack  of  proposals  for  strength- 
ening the  UN  s  peace-keeping  role.  The 
problem  Is  to  select  those  which  represent 
significant  steps  forward  and  which  have 
some  chance  of  p>oIltlcal  acceptance  In  the 
world  In  which  we  live.  The  f()lli>wlng  is  a 
10-polnt  program  which  meets  both  tests  and 
tor  which  we  shall  seek  support  In  the 
months  ahead: 

1  The  political  role  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral: The  continuing  political  role  of  the 
Secretary  General  Is  a  vital  element  In  the 
U.N.'s  effectiveness  as  a  peace-keeping 
agency.  To  maintain  this  role,  the  Secretary 
General  should  continue  to  use  his  senior  aids 
and  resident  country  representatives  as 
agents  In  missions  of  peaceful  settlement. 
Continuing  efforts  will  also  be  needed  to 
maintain  the  efficiency  and  political  Inde- 
pendence of  the  International  secretariat 
without  which  effective  peace-keeping  can- 
not  take  place. 

2  Rapporteurs:  The  League  of  Nations 
made  successful  use  of  rapporteurs  or  con- 
ciliators In  contentious  cases  to  report  on 
the  facts  and  recommend  possible  solutions. 
Greater  use  should  be  made  of  this  device 
In  disputes  before  the  General  Assembly 
and  Security  Council. 

3  International  Court  of  Justice:  The 
present  administration,  of  course,  continues 
to  support  repeal  of  the  Connally  amendment 
which  provides  that  our  acceptance  of  the 
compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Court  does  not  apply  to  matters  within 
United  States  domestic  Jurisdiction  as  de- 
termined by  the  United  States  It  would  be 
desirable  to  secure  the  acceptance  by  free 
world  nations  of  the  compulsory  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  at  least  with  respect  to 
the  Interpretation  of  international  agree- 
ments— matters  which  are  clearly  not  within 
a  nation's  domestic  Jurisdiction.  This  Is  a 
possibility  which  merlta  careful  con- 
sideration. 

4  International  Law  Commission:  Con- 
sideration also  should  be  given  to  recon- 
stituting the  International  Law  Commission 
on  a  full-time  basis.  The  Commission  now 
meets  only  about  10  weeks  each  year.  At 
Its  present  rate  of  progress.  It  may  well 
take  10  years  to  complete  the  three  subjects 
which  the  General  Assembly  has  assigned 
It  on  a  priority  basis — the  "Law  of  Treaties," 
"State  Responsibility."  and  the  "Succession 
of  States  and  Governments" — and  at  least 
25  years  to  get  through  these  and  other  Im- 
portant topics  on  the  Comml.sslon's  agenda. 
The  codification  and  progressive  develop- 
ment of  International  law  Is  too  urgent  a 
matter  to  be  dealt  with  on  a  part-time  basis 
If  It  can  be  better  dealt  with.  While  the 
difficulties  of  putting  the  Commission  on  a 
full-time  basis  may  be  substantial,  we  are 
now  In  the  process  of  taking  a  good  look 
at  the  possibilities  of  overcoming  them. 

5.  U.N.  Institute:  The  General  Assembly 
last  Deecmber  called  upon  the  Secretary 
General  to  study  the  feasibility  and  desira- 
bility of  establishing  a  U.N.  Institute.  The 
Institute  would  arrange  programs  to  train 
personnel  for  service  In  the  U  N  system  In 
both  diplomatic  and  development  opera- 
tions. It  would  also  serve  as  a  center  for 
operations  research  In  major  areas  of  U  N. 
activity.  Distinguished  persons  from  mem- 
ber countries  associated  with  the  Institute 
as  faculty  members,  research  fellows,  lec- 
turers, or  seminar  participants  could  be  se- 
lected, on  occasion,  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral for  Important  special  missions.  The 
United  States  warmly  supports  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Institute. 

6  Analysis  of  peace-keeping  experience: 
The  Congo  presented  the  UN.  with  peace- 
keeping problems  of  unprecedented  diffi- 
culty. It  raised  questions  about  the  train- 
ing, supply.  Intelligence,  public  relations, 
military  command,  and  political  control  of 
UN    peace-keeping  operations      An  Intensive 
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review  and  analysis  of  the  Congo  experience 
would  help  the  U.N.  do  better  In  the  future. 

7.  U.N.  military  staff:  To  promote  the 
success  of  future  peace-keeping  operations, 
the  Secretary  General  needs  an  expanded 
military  staff  unit  at  U.N.  Headquarters. 
The  recent  appointment  by  the  Secretary 
General  of  a  permanent  military  adviser  is 
a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

8.  Earmarking  and  training  of  national 
forces  for  U.N.  use:  In  future  peace-keeping 
emergencies,  we  must  avoid  the  dangerous 
vacumm  which  might  arise  from  delays  In 
assembling  U.N.  forces.  We  must  also  avoid 
the  erosion  In  the  U.N 's  authority  which 
would  result  from  thrusting  Into  peace-keep- 
ing actions  national  forces  without  special 
training  In  situations  unique  to  the  purposes 
and  methods  of  the  U.N.  U.N.  members 
should  therefore  be  encouraged  to  train  and 
maintain  In  readiness  special  forces  which 
could  be  employed  by  the  U.N.  In  peace- 
keeping emergencies.  We  welcome  the  de- 
cisions Just  taken  by  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden  to  establish  a  3,000-man  Scandina- 
vian force  available  for  U.N.  service. 

9.  UN.  Observer  Corps:  The  U.N.  already 
has  a  Peace  Observation  Commission  which 
was  created  In  1950.  Observer  Corps  have 
demonstrated  their  utility  In  the  past  and 
will  continue  to  be  needed  In  the  future. 
For  example,  the  U.N.  Is  expected  soon  to 
undertake  Important  observer  functions  In 
Yemen. 

10.  Financing  peace-keeping  operations: 
The  decision  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  accepted  overwhelmingly  In  Decem- 
ber by  the  General  Assembly,  affirmed  that 
peace-keeping  assessments  are  binding  on 
all  members  of  the  U.N.  But  the  principle 
of  collective  financial  responsibility  has  not 
yet  become  a  fiscal  practice  as  well  as  a  legal 
theory.  As  of  March  31,  1963,  arrearages 
owed  on  the  Middle  East  and  Congo  opera- 
tions amounted  to  about  $100  million,  of 
which  $63  million  was  owed  by  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  »14  million  by  France.  Although 
some  countries  have  started  paying  up  on 
the  p-'ace-keeplng  accounts  since  the  Inter- 
national Court  ruling,  there  are  still  46 
countries  who  have  paid  nothing  for  the 
Congo  and  24  countries  who  have  paid  noth- 
ing for  UNEF.  The  minimum  condition 
for  maintaining  the  U.N  's  peace-keeping  ca- 
pacity Is  the  prompt  liquidation  of  these 
arrearages,  the  application  of  article  19 
against  defaulting  countries  who  are  sub- 
ject to  Its  provisions,  adequate  provision 
by  the  forthcoming  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  for  financing  the  Congo 
and  UNEF  operations  during  the  last  half 
of  1963.  and  sensible  ad  hoc  financial  ar- 
rangements for  future  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions which  will  accompany  rather  than 
follow  the  decisions  to  authorize  such  op- 
erations. 


IV 

The  10  points  outlined  above  represent 
the  commitment  of  the  United  States  to  the 
progressive  strengthening  of  the  U.N.'s 
peace-keeping  capacity  We  can  expect  a 
large  measure  of  support  on  many  of  these 
proposals  from  other  countries  of  the  free 
world  The  same  cannot  be  said,  of  course, 
of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

In  recent  years  the  Soviet  Union  has — 
Rejected    In    both    principle    and    practice 
.    the   Independent  character  of  the  Interna- 
/    tlonal  secretariat  which  Is  essential  to  effec- 
1    tlve  peace-keeping: 

Attacked  as  illegal  the  UN.  peace-keeping 
actions  In  the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East; 
and 

J       Refused  to  pay  Its  assessed  share  of  these 
'j  peace-keeping  operations. 

These  Soviet  actions  are  dUquletlng.  But 
they  do  not  doom  the  U.N.  to  frustration  as 
a  peace-keeping  agency. 

The  whole  history  of  the  organization — 
In  Korea,  the  Congo,  and  elsewhere — proves 


that  the  contrary  Is  the  case.  This  will 
continue  to  be  so  as  long  as  the  United 
States  and  other  free  nations  work  together 
to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  UJf.  as  a 
peace-keeping  agency  on  the  basis  of  the 
common  Interest  of  the  vast  majority  of 
UN.  members  In  peace  and  freedom. 

Communist  obstruction  alone  will  not  de- 
stroy the  U.N.  as  a  peace-keeping  agency. 
But  the  peace-keeping  role  of  the  U.N.  could 
be  Jeopardized  by  a  failure  of  support  within 
the  free  world. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Soviet  leaders  are 
not  the  only  ones  who  oppose  the  buildup 
of  the  U.N.'s  capacity  to  keep  the  peace. 
There  are  even  some  Americans  who  proclaim 
that  the  development  of  the  UJ^.'s  peace- 
keeping role,  and  particularly  the  peace- 
keeping provisions  of  our  disarmament 
treaty,  are  a  threat  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

These  American  critics  are  prisoners  of 
dangerous  Illusions  which  prevent  them 
from  understanding  the  thoroughgoing 
transformation  In  International  relations 
wrought  by  the  advent  of  modern  weapons. 

In  an  age  when  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  have  In  their  arsenals  weapons, 
each  of  which  has  the  destructible  power  of 
all  the  bombs  dropped  In  the  Second  World 
War — In  an  age  when  no  matter  how  many 
weapons  one  side  may  build,  neither  side 
can  escape  unimaginable  destruction  In  a 
nuclear  holocaust — In  an  age  when  the  dan- 
ger of  war  by  accident  or  mlscalcoilatlon 
grows  with  the  Increasing  complexity  of 
weapons  systems — In  such  an  age  there  la 
no  rational  alternative  but  to  develop  a 
civilized  system  of  collective  security  under 
the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations. 

Obviously  the  difficulties  Involved  In 
building  a  disarmed  world  under  law  are 
enormous.  But  the  difficulties  of  falling 
to  do  so  eire  even  greater. 

We  must  continue  to  struggle  with  the 
problem  of  getting  "from  here  to  Utopia." 

Men  who  describe  themselves  as  "realists" 
regard  the  peace-keeping  provisions  of  the 
United  States  disarmament  plan  as 
visionary. 

They  are  mistaken. 

It  Is  those  who  look  forward  to  a  world 
several  decades  hence  without  disarmament 
and  effective  peace-keeping  who  are  the  real 
visionaries. 

It  Is  those  who  work  untiringly  for  dis- 
armament and  the  strengthening  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  peace-keeping  agency 
who  are  the  down-to-earth  realists. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  27,   1963] 
United    States    Oiters    Plan     To     Bolstee 

U.N — High     Aid's     Speech     Suggests     10 

Wats  To  Strengthen  Peace-Keeping  Role 

Washington.  April  26.— The  United  States 
suggested  today  10  ways  In  which  the  United 
Nations  could  be  progressively  strengthened 
for  peace-keeping  operations. 

The  program  was  outlined  to  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  International  Law  by  Rich- 
ard N.  Gardner.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  state  for  International  Organization  Af- 
fairs, with  t,  pledge  that  the  administration 
would  promote  It  In  the  months  ahead. 

Mr.  Gardner  said  the  program  was  one 
effort  to  answer  the  question  how  the  world 
might  move  from  Its  present  dlflScultles  to- 
ward the  "Utopia"  of  international  safety 
and   cooperation. 

His  10  points  amounted  to  an  extension 
of  past  proposals  by  Washington,  with  no 
major  departures.  But  he  said  some  Ameri- 
cans as  well  as  the  Soviet  Union  were  op- 
posed to  Improvements  in  the  peace-keeping 
machinery  of  the  world  organiziatlon. 
STirrEST  part  of  plan 

The  Btlffest  feature  of  Mr.  Gardner's  plan 
called  again  for  strict  enforcement  of  Unltcfl 


Nations  financial  assessments  upon  member 
states.  He  Indicated  that  Washington  would 
move  to  enforce  the  United  Nations  Charter 
against  any  nation  whose  debt  exceeds  estab- 
lished  limits. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  France  will  be  the 
first  nations  to  face  the  loss  of  their  votes 
In  the  General  Assembly  In  1964  unless  they 
agree  before  then  to  pay  their  shares  of 
peacekeeping  operations  In  the  Congo  and 
the   Middle   East. 

The  world  organization  Is  owed  about 
»100  million  for  those  two  operations,  Mr 
Gardner  said,  of  which  $63  million  Is'  due 
from  the  Sovlet-bloc  nations  and  $14  mil- 
lion from  France.  Thus  far,  he  added,  46 
countries  have  paid  nothing  for  the  Congo 
forces  and  24  countries  have  paid  nothing 
for  the  United  Nations  forces  In  the  Middle 
East. 

Besides  enforcement  of  the  charter,  Mr. 
Gardner  proposed  "sensible"  arrangements 
for  future  military  or  supervisory  efforts. 

OTHER    RBCOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  Gardner's  other  recommendations  In- 
cluded  the  following: 

Encouragement  of  member  nations  to 
train  and  earmark  military  forces  for  future 
United  Nations  assignments  on  the  pattern 
of  a  recent  decision  by  Denmark.  Norway 
and  Sweden  to  establish  a  3.000-man  Scan- 
dinavian army  for  International  duty. 

Expansion  of  the  military  staff  and  head- 
quarters in  the  office  of  U  Thant,  the  Sec- 
retary  General. 

Creation  of  a  United  Nations  Institute  to 
train  p>ersonnel  for  service  In  both  the  dip>- 
lomatlc  and  economic-development  opera- 
tions of  the  world  organization. 

Reviews  and  orderly  analyses  of  experi- 
ences In  the  Congo  to  prepare  for  future 
problems  of  training,  supply,  Intelligence 
and   public  relations. 

Reconstruction  of  the  International  law 
commission  so  that  It  can  work  full  time 
at  codifying  the  most  essential  and  basic 
legal  concepts  Involved  In  treaties,  national 
obligations  and  other  problems. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Gardner  said  the  United 
States  favored  a  continuation  of  political 
activity  by  Mr.  Thant  and  his  senior  aids, 
greater  use  of  special  conciliators  to  report 
the  facts  of  disputes  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, greater  commitment  of  disputes  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  and  continued 
use  of  the  United  Nations  observer  corps 
to  watch  difficult  situations,  such  as  that 
In  Yemen  at  the  moment. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  28.  1963] 
Strekgthtning  the  U  JI. 

When  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly meets  In  special  session  May  14,  It 
will  have  before  It  a  detailed  American  pro- 
gram to  save  this  world  organization  from 
bankruptcy  and  strengthen  It  as  an  agency 
to  keep  peace  In  a  world  ruled  by  law. 

The  program,  outlined  by  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Gardner,  calls  for  strict 
enforcement  of  both  the  Charter  and  the 
World  Court  decision  that  all  members  must 
pay  their  special  assessments  for  the  peace- 
keeping operations  In  the  Congo  and  the 
Middle  East,  or  lose  their  vote.  It  also  urges 
a  further  buildup  of  the  United  Nations 
peace-keeping  forces  under  a  truly  Inde- 
pendent Secretary  General  and  military 
staff.  As  a  basis  for  their  operations,  It 
calls  for  the  development  of  International 
law  under  the  compulsory  Jiirlsdlctlon  of 
the  World  Court.  This  would  entail  repeal 
of  the  Connally  amendment  restricting  our 
own  submission  to  the  Court's  Jurisdiction. 

This  program  will  undoubtedly  run  Into 
opposition  not  only  from  the  countries  now 
refusing  to  pay  but  also  from  many  under- 
developed  countries  which  seek  to  shift  the 
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financial  burden*  to  the  big  powers,  prin- 
cipally tbe  United  States.  But.  tn  Its  general 
outlines,  It  deaerres  the  supix}rt  of  all  men 
of  good  will. 

[From   the   Independent   Obeerver,    Apr.    12, 
19031 

SiGMinCAlfCB   OF  EVSNTS  AT  THX  UJf. 
THX  MOST  CSUCXAL  17  Jf.  QUKSl  lOW  TOOAT 

It  was  the  United  States  that  fought  for 
4  years,  aUnoet  slnglehanded,  to  establish 
the  principle  that  there  must  be  collective 
Qnancial  responsibility  among  United  Na- 
tions members  for  collective  political  deci- 
sions to  take  UJJ.  peace-keeping  actions. 
Now  that  the  World  Court  has  endorsed  that 
principle  and  a  sulastantJal  majority  of  UN. 
members  have  accepted  the  Court's  opinion, 
will  the  United  States  refuse  to  make  imple- 
mentation of  that  principle  practicable?  Or 
will  the  United  States  take  a  new  and  more 
generous  position  on  UJJ.  emergency  assess- 
ments?   The  answer  lies  with  Congress. 

SPBCiAi.  n.if.  rocAifC*  coMMrm:*  report 

The  United  Nations  Working  Group  of  21 
nations  has  issued  Its  report  on  financing 
of  United  Natlotis  peace-keeping  operations. 
After  18  meetings,  and  a  number  of  Informal 
consiUtatlons.  the  Oommlttee  records  It  has 
not  been  able  to  "arrtre  at  any  general  agreed 
recommendation  on  a  special  method  for  the 
financing  of  peace-keepmg  operations." 

The  Working  Oroup  also  discussed  fi- 
nancing the  present  cost  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Emergency  Force  and  the  Congo  op- 
eration for  which  no  assessment  has  been 
made  on  the  members  since  June  30,  1962. 
No  decision  was  reached  as  to  whether  asaeas- 
ments  should  be  levied  for  the  period  July  1, 
1962-Oecember  31.  1963.  for  the  last  6 
months  of  1963  only,  or  whether  these  emer- 
gency expenses  should  be  covered  entirely 
out  of  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  UJ*.  bonds. 

Finally  the  Working  Group  considered  the 
problem  of  collective  arrears  on  past  riBsoss 
ments  for  UNEF  and  ONUC.  Opposition  by 
Bulgaria.  Mongolia  and  the  U.S.B.&.  pre- 
vented the  Coounlttee  from  reaching  agree- 
ment on  some  suggested  approaches  to  the 
collection  (perhaps  on  an  Installment  plan) 
of  arrears  presently  amounting  to  over 
1100  mlUlon. 

This  factual  statement  of  failure  on  all 
coiuits  Is  less  discouraging  than  it  would 
seem.  Although  no  new  financing  formula 
was  agreed,  the  negotiations  reflect  some 
p>06lUve  improvement  In  the  positions  of 
certain  member  states.  Hence,  though  in- 
conclusive, some  progress  was  made,  which 
may  be  piished  further  when  the  special  as- 
sembly takes  the  matter  up  In  mid-May,  or, 
falling  that,  at  the  regular  assembly  in  the 
autumn.     . 

Latin  American  representatives,  and  those 
of  some  other  smaller  nations,  put  forward 
new  proposals  In  the  working  group  These 
proposals  Indicate  that  such  nations  may  be 
willing  in  future  to  accept  smaller  reductions 
than  they  have  received  In  the  past  on  their 
regular  budget  shares  for  their  emergency 
assessments.  At  the  same  time,  these  same 
nations  and  others  suggested  assessments 
above  tbe  regular  budget  percentages  for  all 
industrialized  states.  Heretofore,  they  had 
emphasized  almost  exclusively,  tbe  special 
financial  responsibility  of  the  five  (perma- 
nent members  of  the  Security  Council.  In 
short,  the  new  proposals  would  spread  emer- 
gency assessments  more  evenly  over  the  total 
membership  by  Involving  a  greater  number 
of  well-to-do  nations  in  covering  a  smaller 
percentage  reduction  for  states  less  able  to 
pay. 

THE  VS.   POSmOTf  Of  THI  WORKING   CM.OVr 

A  major  obstacle  to  agreement  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  UNKF  and  ONUC  ^assessments  now. 
or  on  a  formula  for  financing  future  peace- 
keeping operations,  was  the  inability  of  the 
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United  States  to  accept  any  share  for  this 
Government  which  would  exceed  33  Vj  per- 
cent of  the  total.  This  one-third  limitation 
on  any  U3.  assessn^ent  by  the  UN.  was  fixed 
by  Congress  a  number  of  years  ago.  Until 
1962  the  American  delegation  had  Inter- 
preted this  prohibition  to  apply  strictly  to 
assessments,  but  not  to  voliintary  contribu- 
tions. 

In  1963  the  congressional  act  permitting 
the  President  to  purchase  up  to  $100  mlUlon 
of  the  U  N.  bond  loan  on  a  matching  basis 
Included  the  following  stipulation:  "The 
prcKeeds  of  such  loan  shall  not  be  used  to 
relieve  members  of  the  United  Nations  of 
their  obligations  to  pay  arrearages  on  pay- 
ments of  any  United  Nations  assessments, 
and  shall  not  be  used  to  reduce  regular  or 
special  assessment  against  any  such  mem- 
bers." 

This  condition  related  to  the  bond  pur- 
chase, and  the  tenor  of  the  congressional 
debate  on  that  issue,  apparently  convinced 
the  U.S.  administration  that  Congress  would 
no  longer  countenance  VS.  voluntary  con- 
tributions which  had  since  1957  been  spe- 
cifically designed  to  reduce  B{>eclal  assess- 
ments against  U.N.  members  less  able  to  pay 
emergency  costs.  In  the  working  group, 
therefore,  the  US  representative  clung  to 
the  present  U  N  assessment  rate  of  32.02  per- 
cent for  the  United  States.  The  American 
delegation,  presumably,  will  be  forced  to 
continue  to  hold  this  position  unless  and 
until  Congress  eases  Its  former  attitude 
toward  UJ4'.  appropriations.  ^Meanwhile. 
UNEF  and  ONUC  costs  continue  with  no 
accompanying  financial  assessment  on  UN. 
members. 

A    SECOND    LOOK    AT    THE    VttTTKD    NATIONS    BOND 
ISSVX 

The  sale  of  UN.  bonds  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  revenue  for  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  peacekeeping  operations  in  Congo 
and  the  Middle  East  since  the  end  of  June 
last  year.  Something  over  »148  million 
worth  of  bonds  have  been  subscribed  out  of 
an  authorized  total  of  t200  million.  Reckon- 
ing the  costs  of  UNEF  and  ONUC  as  about 
•  120  million  annually,  proceeds  from  the 
bonds  will  be  virtually  exhausted  by  the  end 
of  this  year  in  the  absence  of  any  assess- 
ment for  18  months. 

When  the  1961  U.N.  Assembly  approved 
the  bond  Issue,  it  authorized  the  Secretary 
General  to  "utilize  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  such  bonds  for  purposes  normally  re- 
lated to  the  Working  Capital  Fund  "  (This 
Fund  Is  a  revolving  fund  to  provide  cash 
for  regular,  or  extraordinary  and  unforeseen 
XJa.  expenses,  pending  payment  by  member 
states  of  their  contributions,  and  It  Is 
reimbursed  as  governments  forward  their 
assessments  )  Although  the  Assembly  reso- 
lution gave  no  other  directions  to  the  Sec- 
retary General  as  to  the  use  of  the  proceeds, 
the  Assembly  debate  at  that  time  seemed  to 
contemplate  that  the  loan  would  be  applied 
to  cover  UN  emergency  expenses  for  the 
last  6  months  of  1962.  while  the  bond  drive 
was  on.  and  to  pay  off  pressing  debts  due  to 
arrearages 

Governments,  however,  have  apparently 
put  different  Interpretations  on  the  purposes 
of  the  bond  Issue  It  Is  said,  for  instance, 
that  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia,  in 
seeking  appropriations  to  purchase  UJ*. 
lx)nds.  assured  their  Parliaments  that  none 
of  the  bond  money  would  be  used  for  future 
emergency  costs  In  the  Congo  or  Middle  East. 
The  U.S.  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
assured  that  any  money  appropriated  for 
UJJ.  bonds  would  be  applied  only  to  on- 
going emergency  expenses  for  those  two  ac- 
tions. In  Brlt^Un  and  Australia  the  Congo 
operation  was  not  a  popular  undertaking, 
whereas.  In  the  United  States,  there  was  con- 
cern lest  UN  bonds  be  used  to  relieve  other 
nations  of  their  past  obligations  to  pay  for 
UNEF  and  ONUC. 


It  is  not  easy  for  governments  to  take 
positions  that  are  both  naUonally  and  In- 
ternationally palatable,  or  to  achieve  polit- 
ically successful  results  on  both  fronts 
Over  the  UJ*.  bond  Issue,  the  VS.  adminis- 
tration had  a  particularly  difficult  time  In 
reconciling  the  International  community's 
estimate  of  the  relative  ability  of  the  richest 
country  In  the  world  to  pay  for  VH.  opera- 
tions with  the  congressional  view  that  this 
country  must  not  be  mistaken  for  Santa 
Claus. 

In  reviewing  how  the  U.N  emergency 
p>ollce  actions  h.id  been  financed  thus  far. 
the  Congress  was  dismayed  to  find  that  the 
United  States  had  been  paying  47  to  49  per- 
cent of  the  tot.ll  cost,  because  the  United 
States  had  been  almost  alone  in  making  a 
voluntary  contribution  above  the  regular 
assessment.  When  this  was  added  to  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union,  and  certain  other 
nations,  had  refu-sed  to  pay  anything  at  all 
on  these  obligations.  Congress  was  under- 
standably unsympathetic  toward  lending  the  , 
U.N   additional  funds. 

It  Is.  perhaps.  Ironic  that  the  VS.  position 
on  financing  UJJ.  peace-keeping  operations 
by  a  workable  formula  of  assessments  on  all 
members  was  a  casualty  of  the  successful 
fight  to  gain  congressional  approval  to  pur- 
chase UN.  bonds.  Yet.  in  effect.  It  was  the 
case  that.  In  consenting  to  buy  U.N.  bonds, 
the  national  legislature  made  untenable  the 
VS.  position  on  UN.  emergency  financing 
Just  when  the  position  was  succeeding  best 
In  the  international  Assembly. 

LXKIKINO    TOWAKD    THX    SPSCIAL    t7jr.    A.<3SKMBLT 

It  has  been  generally  agreed  that  the 
UN  tx)nd  loan  was  a  "one  shot"  expediency 
which  should  not  be  repeated.  If  the  Special 
.\88embly  levies  no  aseeasment  for  emergency 
costs,  the  bond  proceeds  will  be  spent  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  financial  crisis  will  again 
threaten  the  two  UN.  policing  actions.  A 
last  minute  reprieve  might  be  produced  by 
the  regular  Assembly,  if  It  became  able  to 
vote  retroactive  assessments  for  part,  or  all, 
of  this  year's  costs 

The  more  reasonable  position  taken  by  a 
number  of  representatives  In  the  Working 
Gro\ip  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  a  removal 
of  the  financial  problem  from  the  politics  of 
the  crises  which  made  UNEF  and  ONUC 
necessary.  The  Special  Assembly  should  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  greater  objec- 
tivity about  the  appropriation  of  funds, 
which  has  apparently  been  Induced  by  the 
passage  of  time  and  a  lessening  of  tension 
over  the  emergencies,  themselves  In  regnrd 
to  financing  future  peace-keeping  operations, 
adoption  by  the  Assembly  of  a  special  scale 
agreed  in  advance  would  help  to  Insulate 
ftnanclnl  responsibility  from  the  politics  of 
new  crises  which  may  arise. 

The  rather  complex  assessment  formula, 
put  forward  In  the  Working  Group  by  Argen- 
tina. Brazil.  Cameroon,  India.  Nigeria.  Pakis- 
tan and  United  Arab  Republic,  provides  that 
all  money  required  for  future  peace-keeping 
operations  should  be  derived  from  assesy- 
mente  without  recourse  to  voluntary  contri- 
butions. This  would  Insure  that  higher 
percentages  were  levied  on  all  industrialized 
nations  equitably,  rather  than  relying  upon 
their  grKjd  will  to  make  additional  gifts;  a 
system  which.  In  the  past,  devolved  almost 
exclusively  on  the  generosity  of  the  United 
States.  This  sevrn-power  formula  might  be 
adapted  for  application  to  current  emergency 
costs,  although  that  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  contemplated  by  the  sponsors. 

The  same  seven  nations  appended  to  their 
asses-sment  formvila  a  proposal  to  create  a 
voluntary  peace-keeping  fund  which  might 
be  built  up  In  periods  of  calm  and  l)e  avail- 
able when  a  new  emergency  arose.  Contri- 
butions to  such  a  fund  would  be  entirely 
divorced  from  the  politics  of  any  situation 
which  might  later  arise,  and  application  of 
that  fund  to  a  specific  emergency  could  be 
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sufficiently  automatic  to  Insulate  its  use 
from  the  conflicting  passions  aroused  by  the 
event.  However,  In  the  absence  of  an  im- 
mediate danger.  It  would  be  difficult  to  per- 
suade governments  to  make  significant  funds 
available  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  the  Special  Assembly 
will  consider  seriously  any  plans  to  finance 
UN.  peace-keeping  operations  from  non- 
governmental sources.  Within  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation, and  within  the  U.N.  Secretariat,  there 
is  little.  If  any,  enthusiasm  for  proposals  of 
this  sort  It  Is  contended,  rather,  that  the 
sums  of  money  required  for  all  U.N.  pur- 
poses are  relatively  small,  and  can  quite 
easily  be  raised  from  the  treasuries  of  mem- 
ber governments.  If  the  will  to  support  U.N. 
undertakings  really  exists  within  nations. 
Governments,  which  for  political  reasons, 
do  not  wish  to  accept  peace-keeping  assess- 
ments today,  are  likely  to  be  equally  un- 
willing (for  the  same  political  reasons)  to 
permit  a  surtax  on  International  communl- 
catlonF,  passports,  or  the  like  So  long  as  the 
UJJ.  is  an  organization  of  governments,  at- 
tempts to  Inject  private  companies,  private 
institutions,  or  private  persons  Into  the  fi- 
nancial formula  are  more  likely  to  create  na- 
tional political  problems  than  to  remove  In- 
ternational political  obstacles  to  financing 
U.N.  peace-keeping  operations. 

THE  POSSIBIUTT  OF  A  NEW  US    POSITION 

Certainly  a  majority  of  UN.  members  now 
concur  that  peace-keeping  operations  must 
be  financed  by  some  special  scale  likely  to 
cost  the  United  States  more  than  33  Vi  {per- 
cent of  the  total. 

Hope  must  be  sustained  for  a  more  flex- 
ible US.  position  on  U.N.  emergency 
financing  In  the  circumstances  now  prevail- 
ing. It  Is  at  least  possible  that  this  country 
might  find  the  seven-power  formula  a  basis 
for  negotiation  of  a  special  scale  of  assess- 
ments for  U.N   peace-keeping  operations. 

If  this  formula  were  adopted,  the  United 
States  share  would  be  no  more  than  40  per- 
cent and  could  be  as  low  as  35  percent. 
Thirty-five  percent  Is  not  much  of  an  In- 
crease over  the  present  U.S.  one-third  limit. 
and  even  40  percent  compares  favorably  with 
the  47  to  49  percent  which  this  country  was 
moved  to  contribute  voluntarily  in  past 
years 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  U.N. 
assessments  for  the  regular  budget  and  for 
the  proposed  special  scale  are  based  on  the 
relative  ability  of  members  to  pay,  as  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  national  Income.  In  the 
case  of  the  United  States,  33 Vj  percent  does 
not  express  In  those  terms  Its  real  capacity 
to  pay. 

Although  the  arbitrary  celling  on  the  U.S. 
contribution  may  be  Justified  for  Its  regular 
U.N.  budget  assessment,  emergency  opera- 
tions should,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  giv- 
ing this  country  good  value  for  a  slightly 
Increased  share  of  their  cost.  Had  the  U.N. 
Charter  been  fully  implemented  for  collec- 
tive security,  the  United  States  would  have 
had  to  contribute  a  large  portion  of  the 
U.N.  armed  forces.  It  would  have  had  to 
foot  the  bill  tox  them,  and  It  would  have 
had  to  risk  the  lives  of  Its  own  citizens.  As 
things  have  worked  out  the  United  States 
has  shared  In  a  collective  security  provided 
by  contingents  from  many  smaller  nations. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  realized  that 
these  smaller  nations  also  make  a  very  sub- 
suntial  voluntary  contribution  to  U.N. 
peace-keeping  operations  by  providing  their 
troops  free  of  charge.  The  UN.  reimburses 
them  only  for  such  extra  costs  as  arise  be- 
cause of  service  in  foreign  countries.  This 
is  in  contrast  to  the  United  States  which 
has,  except  for  the  first  month,  billed  the 
U.N.  for  the  total  cost  of  its  services  in 
transporting   U.N.   men   and   supplies. 

In  looking  to  the  immediate  future.  It  Is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  U.S.  position  will  be 


taken  on  the  merits  of  its  own  principles, 
and  Interests,  rather  than  In  response  to  the 
less  consequential  perversity  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY IN  THE  TREASURY  DEPART- 
MENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  155.  S.  1359. 
-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1359)  to  provide  for  an  additional  Assist- 
ant Secretary  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  bill  was 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
the  necessity  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  has  fewer 
presldentlally  appointed  Assistant  Secre- 
taries than  most  other  departments.  The 
Treasury  Etepartment  has  only  3  such  posts 
whereas  the  State  Department  has  12,  the 
Defense  Department  has  16,  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  8,  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  5,  and  the  Departments  of  the  Interior. 
Commerce,  and  Labor  have  4  each. 

In  a  letter  dated  April  10,  addressed  to 
the  chairman,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
stated  that  the  present  limitation  on  the 
numl>er  of  Assistant  Secretaries  Is  a  distinct 
handicap  from  an  organizational  standpoint 
and  the  creation  of  an  additional  assistant 
secretaryship  would  alleviate  this  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1359)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
234  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (6 
U.S.C.  246).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"three  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "four  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury". 


PEED  GRAIN  ACT  OF  1963 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl    <H.R.  4997)    to  extend  the 
feed  grain  program. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
again  I  wish  to  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  on  the  same  basis  as  I 
did  earlier  today,  namely,  that  beginning 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour 
tomorrow,  the  debate  on  each  amend- 
ment be  limited  to  1  hour,  30  minutes  to 
a  side,  with  the  exception  of  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper].  to  which  2  hours  will  be  allo- 
cated. 1  hour  to  a  side;  and  that  the 
vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  occur  at 
4  o'clock  p.m.  on  Thursday  next. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  how  much  time 
does  that  proposal  allow  for  debate  on 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning  and  at  10  o'clock  on 
Thursday  morning. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  should  there  be  a 
large  number  of  amendments  requiring 
30  minutes  to  a  side,  plus  amendments 
to  which  a  longer  time  may  be  allocated, 
it  might  well  be  that  some  Senators 
would  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of 
debating  the  bUl  itself. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that,  so  far  as  the  leadership  is 
concerned,  there  would  be  no  thought 
of  deprivation  so  far  as  times  goes;  and, 
if  need  be,  the  Senate  could  remain  in 
session  until  quite  late  in  the  evening, 
so  that  every  Senator  who  wished  to  offer 
an  amendment  would  be  protected  and 
given  the  fullest  possible  consideration. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Late  into  the  evening 
of  what  day? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tomorrow,  or  even 
tonight,  because  I  understand  that  one 
or  more  amendments  may  be  offered  to- 
day, and  debate  on  such  amendments 
would  be  exclusive  of  the  time  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  objected  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  made  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  At  that  time 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  was 
perfectly  frank  and  candid  with  the  Sen- 
ate and  for  the  record,  perhaps  un- 
wisely so,  in  stating  that  he  desired  to 
prevent  the  adoption  of  any  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  if  he  found  that  a 
suflBcient  number  of  Senators  enter- 
tained the  sentiment  which  he  enter- 
tains and  were  prepared  to  express 
themselves  to  the  Senate  and,  more  im- 
portant, to  the  country.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  now  will  continue 
his  policy  of  complete  candor  and  say 
that  he  has  sounded  out  the  sentiment 
of  Senators  on  his  own  side  of  the  aisle. 
He  has  not  presumed  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject with  any  Members  of  the  majority 
party. 

He  finds  to  his  disappointment  and 
acute  distress  that  any  attempt  even  to 
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stay  the  execution  of  the  passage  of  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  would  be  futile, 
because  the  Senator:  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  stand  almost  alone,  although 
he  finds  that  acme  other  Senators  feel 
as  he  does.  He  is  extremely  grateful  to 
them;  perhaps  he  should  not  say  "grate- 
ful."  because  this  is  a  subject  of  concern 
not  only  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire; but  he  respects,  admires,  and 
thanks  those  Senators  for  their  willing- 
ness to  participate  with  him. 

I  should  like  to  make  my  point  crystal 
clear.  I  am  taking  a  Uttle  time  to  do  so. 
because  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  have  any- 
thing more  to  say  during  the  debate,  and 
I  expect,  at  the  conclusion  of  what  I  have 
to  say  now,  to  withdraw  any  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  majority  leader. 
Before  doing  so,  I  should  Uke  to  say  that, 
in  the  first  place,  I  look  across  the  aisle 
at  the  vast  array  of  seats — not  «U1  of 
them  occupied  at  the  moment — allocated 
to  the  overwhelming,  more  than  two-to- 
one  Democrat  majority  in  the  Senate; 
and  then  I  look  at  the  seats  occupied  by 
Members  ojf  my  own  party,  the  number 
of  whom  nas  dwindled  since  I  came  to 
the  Senate  9  years  ago.  I  am  beginning 
to  understand  the  reason.  The  reason 
is  not  that  the  administrations  repre- 
sented by  the  Demiocrats  have  actually 
given  to  the  country  any  great  boon  or 
conferred  any  great  benefits  uj^n  the  so- 
called  poor,  common  people,  for  whom 
their  hearts  bleed.  In  my  opinion,  the 
reason  is  that  we  have  not  been  meeting 
to  its  full  extent  the  obligation  which  any 
minority  party  must  exercise;  namely,  to 
be  a  potent  force,  no  matter  how  few 
may  be  our  number. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress 
for  17  years.  I  have  served  in  Repub- 
lican Congresses  and  In  IDemocrat  Con- 
gresses. I  express  my  admiration  and 
congratulations  to  those  who  are  in  the 
seats  of  the  mighty  today — the  majority 
party. 

Mr.  President,  what  do  you  suppose 
would  hac>pen  If  a  Republican  occupied 
the  White  House  today,  and  If  the  Re- 
publicans had  a  two-to-one  majority  in 
the  Senate,  if  a  plan  were  promulgated 
and  advanced  to  the  American  people, 
and  a  referendum  were  to  take  place 
next  Tuesday  cwi  that  plan?  And  what 
would  happen  If  a  Republican  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  had  made  use  of  the 
county  committees,  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payers, and  had  made  use  of  every  power 
and  artifice  at  his  command  to  carry  that 
referendum,  right  or  wrong.  I  am  not 
discussing  its  merits  now?  And  what 
would  happ>en  if  it  were  necessary,  in 
order  to  give  added  incentive  and  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  administration  a 
longer,  harsher  whip  to  force  a  decision 
by  the  American  people,  and  orders  had 
come  from  a  Republican  President  to  a 
Republican  majority  to  force  a  bill 
through  Congress  before  Saturday 
night? 

At  the  moment  I  do  not  see  in  the 
Chamber  my  dear  friend  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  whom  I 
greatly  respect.  I  do  see  in  his  seat  in 
this  Chamber  a  Senator  under  whom  I 
hare  served  and  whom  I  love,  respect, 
and    admire — the    distinguished    senior 


Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HttmphreyI.      As    I    look    around    the 

Chamber,  I  see  some  of  the  stalwart  sons 
of  the  Southland;  and  I  have  seen  them 
stand,  few  In  number,  all  alone,  and  use 
every  weapon  Justly  given  them  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  to  fight  for  the 
section  of  the  counti-y  they  represent  and 
for  the  principles  they  espouse.  I  see 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Douglas  1.  whom  I  have  seen  assert  his 
power  on   the   floor  of   the  Senate. 

Let  me  remind  Senators  that  if  tliere 
were  a  Republican  President  in  the 
White  House  and  if  there  were  a  Re- 
publican majority  in  the  Senate,  there 
would  not  be  any  more  prospect  of  vot- 
ing on  this  bill  before  the  referendum 
next  Tuesday  than  certain  Members  of 
Congress  have  of  going  to  heaven  when 
they  die — and  I  do  not  name  them. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  include  himself  in 
the  last -mentioned  category? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes;  I  am  not  denying 
that  this  may  be  an  autobiography. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  thought  it  was. 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. But  first  I  wish  to  complete  my 
statement,  in  order  that  my  position 
may  be  perfectly  clear. 

Mr  President,  It  is  wicked  and  sinful 
to  filibuster.  The  word  "filibuster"  is  a 
forbidden  word.  It  is  wicked  and  sinful 
to  employ  dilatory-  tactics;  and  that  is 
a  forbidden  term.  We  cover  the  un- 
pleasant words  over;  we  talk  about  "de- 
bating the  Issues." 

There  are  men  of  principle  In  the  Sen- 
ate; but  when  the  cards  are  on  the 
table  and  the  chips  are  down,  the  Senate 
is  the  last  place  in  the  world  where 
weapons  are  left  in  the  hands  of  a  minor- 
ity. However,  Mr.  President,  if  the  mi- 
nority does  not  exercise  those  weapons, 
it  loses  them. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  am  not 
criticizing  my  own  leader.  I  question 
whether  he  could  get  five  speakers  on 
this  floor  in  the  next  5  hours.  I  am  not 
reflecting  on  any  of  my  comrades  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  who  repre- 
sent the  great  wheat-growing  States  of 
the  West,  and  who  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  do  anything  which  would  in 
any  way  threaten  to  damage  the  rights 
or  the  desires  of  their  constituents.  I  am 
merely  saying  that  I  regret  that  the 
time  has  come  when  there  are  only  three 
Members,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle — and  I  include  my- 
self— who  are  willing  and  eager  to  stand 
up  and  say.  "No.  We  are  not  going  to 
have  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
until  we  have  had  time  to  explore  the 
subject  and  give  to  the  country  all  trie 
facts  about  the  tactics  which  have  be?n 
employed  in  forcing  the  will  of  the  Pris- 
ident  and  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
upon  the  farmers  of  this  country."  Those 
who  advocate  such  a  course  may  be  cor- 
rect; the  administration  may  well  be 
right,  for  we  are  not  Infallible. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  represents  a 
long,  last,  great  step  in  the  regimenta- 
tion of  our  coxmtry's  agriculture.    I  do 


not  believe  in  It.  and  I  will  not  vote  for 
It.  But  I  do  not  demand  that  other 
Senators  agree  with  me. 

The  steps  we  are  about  to  take  in  con- 
nection with  the  feed  grains  bill — And  I 
have  no  illusions  about  any  possibility  of 
preventing  Its  passage — are  suicidal  for 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  which  I 
represent,  and  for  other  New  England 
States.  I  have  a  feeling  that  if  any  Sen- 
ator who  represents  a  New  England  con- 
stituency votes  for  the  feed  grains  bill, 
he  will  never  cease  to  regret  such  a  vote. 
But  those  things  go  to  the  merits  of  the 
issue.  Part  of  them  are  sectional  for  the 
people  I  represent. 

I  will  not  object  again  to  the  proposed 
unanimous  consent  agreement.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  Senate  can  vote 
on  the  feed  grains  bill  at  any  time  Sena- 
tors want  to  vote  on  it — in  fact,  in  an 
hour,  if  Senators  wish  to  vote  on  it  thea 
I  merely  wish  to  say  to  my  friends  and 
colleagues  that  I  greatly  deplore  this 
situation.  If  we  continue  to  sit  back  and 
say.  "We  do  not  have  enough  votes  to 
stop  this  thing;  they  have  us  over- 
whelmed, 2  to  1;  let  us  surrender."  It 
will  be  a  long,  cold  day  before  the  people 
of  this  country  will  give  us  added  voices 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  country  needs 
is  a  two-party  system  in  which  men 
stand  for  their  principles  and  fight  to 
the  Imiit.  using  every  single  recourse  and 
weapon  at  their  dlsixjsal. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  my  own 
State.  While  I  was  there.  I  talked  with 
some  of  our  farmers.  Only  yesterday  I 
talked  with  members  of  our  county  com- 
mittees. When  the  time  has  come  that 
the  taxpayers'  money  Is  used  and  when 
those  who  are  under  the  pay  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  used  to  campaign 
Jn  an  attempt  to  Influence  a  great  na- 
tional referendum,  and  when  we  In  the 
Senate  are  willing  to  supinely  say,  "Oh, 
yes;  we  probably  could  not  stay  execu- 
tion until  next  Tuesday,"  we  put  another 
weapon  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
Insisting  on  having  their  own  way,  up 
to  the  very  last  Iota. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  our  country 
Is  in  a  serious  condition. 

This  bill  will  be  passed;  and  then  we 
shall  have  entered  another  epoch  Ln  the 
story  of  Federal  Government  domina- 
tion The  bill  will  be  passed  rapidly;  it 
will  be  passed  under  a  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement  But,  Mr.  President.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  that  from  now 
on  either  we  are  going  to  be  a  delibera- 
tive body  or  we  are  not.  If  we  are  going 
to  be  stampeded  Into  Instant  action 
whenever  the  executive  branch — no  mat- 
ter how  sincere  and  well  advised  it  may 
be — swings  the  bullwhip.  the  Senate  of 
the  Umted  States  will  have  lost  much  of 
its  dignity  and  power. 

Not  one  word  I  have  uttered  is  in- 
tended as  a  reflection  on  any  individual 
Senator,  nor  Is  it  intended  as  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  those  who  are  serving  him  to 
the  best  of  their  ability,  and  who  un- 
doubtedly sincerely  believe  that  what 
they  are  doing  is  needed  by  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  country  and  Is  needed  to  pro- 
mote our  export  policy  and  our  foreign 
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markets.    Instead,  my  words  have  been 
directed  to  questions  of  procedure. 

We  are  more  than  halfway  through 
the  month  of  May.  Congress  has  been 
in  session  since  early  In  January.  We 
have  met  and  adjourned,  met  and  ad- 
journed, and  met  and  adjourned.  The 
tactics  have  been  that  when  a  measiu^ 
nas  come  along  which,  it  Is  said,  requires 
instant  action,  we  go  into  action  under  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  In  the 
closing  weeks  or  months  of  the  present 
session— and  we  shall  be  lucky  if  we  get 
home  for  Thanksgiving  dinner — some  of 
the  vital  issues  that  face  our  country 
could  be  permitted  to  remain  unconsid- 
ered until  the  eve  of  adjournment,  when 
every  Senator  wishes  to  return  home.  At 
such  a  time  an  important  proposal  might 
be  thrown  before  the  Senate  with  the 
statement,  "If  you  do  not  pass  it,  you 
cannot  have  a  weekend  off.  If  you  do 
not  pass  the  bUl.  we  cannot  adjourn  in 
time  for  you  to  get  home  and  campaign. 
If  you  do  not  pass  the  measure,  you  must 
remain  here  on  Thanksgiving  Sundays, 
and  even  to  the  New  Year." 

I  do  not  accuse  the  Democrats,  be- 
cause I  have  seen  the  same  procedure 
followed  under  Republican  administra- 
tions. 

It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  careless- 
ness that  we  are  beginning  to  display  In 
relation  to  the  dignity  of  the  Senate. 
We  Eillow  proposed  legislation  to  pass  on 
unanimous-consent  agreements  when 
such  requests  conveniently  come  so  often 
at  a  time  when  we  all  desire  a  good  long 
weekend  to  do  some  of  the  necessary 
things  that  we  wish  to  do  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  em- 
phatically but  not  In  anger.  I  now  re- 
gret that  it  was  necessary  to  make  those 
statements,  but  I  doubt  if  I  shall  regret 
them  in  the  years  to  come.  I  think  they 
had  to  be  said. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  know  something  of 
the  frustration  and  unhappiness  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
expressed.  While  I  have  been  In  the 
Senate  only  a  little  more  than  2  years, 
I  have  shared  them  with  him  during  that 
period  of  time. 

But  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  was 
not  consulted  by  him  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining to  what  extent  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  would  participate  in  an  ex- 
tended debate  on  the  bill. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
had  asked  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that 
question,  he  would  have  found  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  have  Joined 
with  him  wholeheartedly  and  would  have 
been  more  than  willing  to  have  carried 
his  share — In  fact,  more  than  his  share — 
of  the  load.  I  should  like  to  make  that 
point  for  the  record.  I  trust  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  was  not 
directing  his  comments  at  any  particu- 
lar Senator  in  connection  with  his  survey. 
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I  recognize  the  truth  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  said  about 
the  failure  of  the  Senate  to  stand  on  its 
ovtm  feet  as  one  of  the  great  Inde- 
pendent branches  of  the  Government.  I 
have  been  sorely  disappointed  to  note 
that  during  my  2  years  or  more  in  the 
Senate,  with  only  two  exceptions — and 
those  were  by  a  hair's  breadth — the  Sen- 
ate has  served  as  a  rubberstamp  for  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
Consider  the  yea-and-nay  votes.  Any 
time  that  the  White  House  has  desired 
something — except  for  the  urban  affairs 
bill  and  the  medicare  bill  in  the  last 
session — it  has  received  it. 

So  I  understand  and  appreciate  the 
frustrations  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  must  feel;  he  has  been  feeling 
them  for  much  longer  than  I  have.  At 
the  same  time  I  wish  to  make  clear  that 
I  do  not  think  we  should  proceed  from 
those  frustrations  to  another  point  of 
absurdity. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
mentioned  the  filibuster  that  was  con- 
ducted on  the  Telstar  communications 
satellite  bill.  It  was  my  observation  that 
while  that  filibuster  was  rather  effective 
for  a  period  of  time,  It  became  rather  an 
absurdity.  The  filibuster  did  not  have 
very  much  effect.  If  anything.  Senators 
who  participated  in  the  debate  suffered 
from  it.  I  would  hesitate  to  engage  in 
a  prolonged  debate  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delay. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  a  further 
point  with  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. I  think  the  country  well  knows — 
and  It  will  know  a  little  better  after  we 
have  disposed  of  the  bill — what  Is  hap- 
pening In  relation  to  the  feed  grains  bill. 
It  is  known  that  the  green  light  has 
been  turned  on  frc«n  the  White  House. 
We  saw  what  happened  In  the  rather 
brief  consideration  which  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  gave  the 
measure.  We  know  what  kind  of  record 
was  made  In  the  committee.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  bipartisan  efforts  of  a  few 
Senators,  the  bill  would  not  even  have 
received  hearings. 

We  know  how  the  bill  came  rapidly 
from  the  committee,  how  It  was  made 
the  pending  order  of  business  by  direc- 
tions from  the  White  House,  and  how  It 
is  to  be  pushed  through  before  the 
wheat  referendum.  If  any  power  that  is 
necessary  can  be  used  to  do  so. 

There  ought  to  be  a  little  resentment 
on  the  part  of  the  farmers  of  our  coun- 
try who  are  affected  by  the  wheat  refer- 
endum, not  only  directly,  but  Indirectly. 
I  would  hope  that  anyone  who  doubts 
how  he  is  going  to  vote  on  the  refer- 
endum would  be  Inclined  to  vote  "No" 
on  it  on  general  principles,  on  the  basis 
of  being  unhappy  about  the  way  the 
measure  has  been  literally  forced 
through  the  Congress  at  the  direction  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  would  not  desire  my  remarks  to  be 
considered  at  all  critical  of  our  great 
majority  leader.  He  Is  merely  carrying 
out  his  instructions.  I  suppose  were  I 
in  his  position.  I  would  be  doing  the 
same  thing.  But  I  think  that  it  Is  very 
unfortunate  for  the  executive  branch  of 


the  Government  to  try  to  tisxup  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
properly  belong  in  the  legislative  branch, 
and  that  by  ramming  the  measure 
through,  and  by  obviously  trying  to  do  so 
before  the  wheat  referendum,  we  are  en- 
dangering the  separation  of  powers  of  our 
Government. 

I  make  those  statements  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  so  that  he 
will  know  that  there  are  others  of  us 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle — and  I  am  sure 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle — who  share 
his  deep  concern  over  the  situation. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.   I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  his  statement,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  said  that 
this  side  of  the  aisle  had  suffered  defeat 
or  admitted  defeat.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  point  which  I  do  not  think  has 
been  widely  considered  on  our  side,  by 
the  Congress,  or  by  the  President.  The 
very  fact  that  the  administration  is 
pressing  so  vigorously  for  a  voluntary 
feed  grairu;  bill  is  an  admission  that  for 
2  years  they  have  been  wrong,  and  have 
suffered  a  defeat. 

I  should  like  to  state  my  reasons. 

As  Senators  know  so  well,  in  1961  and 
1962  the  Senate  voted  on  a  feed  grains 
bill  three  times.  A  volimtary  feed  grains 
bill  was  passed  in  three  votes — in  two 
instances  by  direct  vote  on  a  bill,  and 
in  one  Instance  on  a  conference  report. 
The  voluntary  approach  was  the  ap- 
proach that  was  advocated  on  this  side, 
with  some  help  from  Senators  on  the 
other  side — ^particularly,  I  might  men- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida — In  1961  and  1962.  I  speak  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  and  as  one  who  heard 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his  as- 
sistant. For  2  years  they  pressed  be- 
fore us  the  argument  that  the  only  pos- 
sible way  to  meet  what  they  called  the 
great  problem  of  feed  grains  surpluses, 
which  were  not  too  large,  was  by  com- 
pulsory feed  grains  programs.  There  was 
no  other  way.  They  based  the  policy  on 
that  compulsory  approach. 

Senators  will  remember  that  prac- 
tically all  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
opposed  the  compulsory  feed  grain  ap- 
proach and  pointed  out,  correctly,  that 
under  that  approach  there  would  be 
many  farmers  in  this  country  who,  for 
the  first  time  in  their  farming  existence, 
could  not  raise  feed  grains  even  on  their 
own  farms  to  feed  their  own  livestock, 
their  own  poultry,  or  for  use  even  by  the 
farmer's  wife.    We  made  that  an  issue. 

Now,  after  2  years,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department,  and  the 
President  have  admitted  that  they  were 
wrong.  They  have  admitted  defeat. 
They  have  admitted  that  the  farmers  of 
this  country  were  correct;  that  they 
would  not  take  the  compulsory  approach. 
We  know  that  It  was  their  policy  to  place 
all  the  feed  grain  farmers  in  this  coun- 
try under  the  absolute  control  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  to  tell  them  wheth- 
er or  not  they  could  even  raise  feed 
grains  on  their  owti  farms. 

I  should  like  to  make  the  point.  In 
deference  to  my  good  friend  from  New 
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Hampshire,  that  we  have  won  a  victory. 
Moreover,  the  farmers  of  this  country 
have  won  a  victory  for  not  being  placed 
under  a  compulsory  feed  grain  program, 
imder  which  many  of  them  could  not 
raise  even  enough  feed  to  feed  their  cat- 
tle and  livestock,  or  chickens.  That  is 
exactly  what  was  meant. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  CXyrrON.  I  should  rather  not  ex- 
ercise my  prerogatives  and  hold  the 
floor  too  long.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor, however. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  wait, 
but  I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  all  proE>osed  legisla- 
tion Is  entitled  to  be  considered  upon  its 
merits.  I  think  this  is  a  "must"  In  con- 
nection with  proposed  agricultural  legis- 
lation. Our  agricultural  program  in- 
volves considerable  simis  of  money,  now 
being  spent.  One  does  not  have  to  be  a 
wise  man  to  ascertain  that  there  are 
many  things  fundamentally  wrong  with 
existing  agricultural  law,  and  many  un- 
solved problems  in  connection  with 
agriculture. 

^  I  do  not  believe  that  we  serve  our  con- 
.-  stituencles  by  making  agricultural  legis- 
*  •  lation  a  pawn  in  some  other  controversy. 
I  do  not  think  agricultural  legislation 
should  be  hurried  through  Congress  to 
influence  a  referendimi;  neither  should 
it  be  delayed.  There  should  be  no  con- 
nection. If  a  proper  outcome  of  the 
referendum  is  dependent  upon  some- 
thing which  happens  now  in  Washing- 
t<Mi.  D.C..  then  the  Government  has 
failed  to  properly  state  an  intelligible 
choice  for  the  farmers  to  exercise. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  defeat  of  the 
referendum  were  dependent  upon  delay- 
ing something  in  Congress,  again  I  would 
say  we  had  not  wrestled  with  the  real 
problems  of  agriculture. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
may  have  a  couple  of  amendments  of  his 
own  to  offer.  I  am  interested  in  many 
phases  of  agriculture.  This  is  likely  to 
be  the  only  agricultural  legislation  to  be 
passed  this  session. 

I  have  no  objection  to  limiting  the  time 
for  consideration  of  amendments.  There 
is  much  merit  in  having  such  a  limita- 
tion. Senators  can  come  to  the  Cham- 
ber and  can  hear  both  sides  of  the  argu- 
ment and  make  a  decision.  The  argu- 
ment does  not  have  to  be  repeated  three 
or  four  times  before  the  Senate  reaches 
a  vote. 

However.  I  believe  that  a  unanimous- 
consent  provision,  before  any  amend- 
ments are  discussed,  to  fix  the  time  of  the 
vote  on  the  question  of  passage  of  the 
bill.  Is  not  sound  legislative  procedure. 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  considering  pro- 
PKJsed  agricultural  legislation  on  its 
merits.  If  such  an  agreement  is  entered 
into,  certain  amendments  may  not  be 
discussed.  Certain  meritorious  amend- 
ments may  not  receive  1  hour's  dis- 
cussion. Or  amendments  may  be  dis- 
cussed m  the  wee  hours  of  the  night, 
when  Senators  are  worn  out,  tired,  and 
restless,  and  in  a  rather  hopeless 
attitude. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
I  shall  not  object  to  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  limit  the  time  on  amend- 
ments, but  if  there  is  to  be  a  provision, 
before  any  of  the  amendments  are  dis- 
cussed and  disF>osed  of,  that  a  time  be 
set  for  the  vote  on  the  question  of  pas- 
sage, I  shall  object. 

Mr  COTTON.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  his  objection  for  one  moment? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  have  not  ob- 
jected.    I  merely  stated  my  p>osition. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
more  time,  but  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  that  I 
voted  for  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  and  if  I  had  to  vote  for  another 
one  every  day  this  year,  I  would  always 
vote  for  him;  and  if  I  were  a  Demo- 
crat— and  perhaps,  if  the  Congress  be- 
comes what  it  is  drifting  toward,  a  mere 
ratification  body,  all  Senators  wUl  have 
to  be — I  would  vote  for  the  majority 
leader. 

I  have  been  compelled  to  say  these 
things.  I  am  glad  to  know,  from  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  that  this  is  a 
victory.     I  think  it  Is  a  pjrrrhic  victory. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska have  taken  this  position,  which  I 
feel  is  so  sound. 

I  close  by  saying  that,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  shall  not  object  to  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  on  the  bill,  but 
I  think  the  time  has  come.  I  say  with 
all  friendliness  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  when  there  may  be  some 
objections  on  my  part,  and  I  hope  on  the 
part  of  other  Senators. 

I  feel  a  sense  of  failure.  My  people 
sent  me  to  Congress  to  stand  my 
ground.  The  time  has  come  to  assert 
the  Independence  and  dignity  of  every 
Member  of  the  Senate — and  that  is  no 
reflection  on  the  leadership. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
find  little  fault  with  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  said.  There  are  some  points  on 
which  we  must  disagree,  but  I  point  out 
that  before  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest is  made.  I  confer  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  I  confer 
with  interested  Senators  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side;  and  I  know  that  the  minor- 
ity leader  confers  with  interested  Sena- 
tors on  the  Republican  side. 

We  thought  this  was  a  means  to 
achieve  a  reasonable  consensus  in  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis!  that  some 
amendments  have  already  been  discussed 
on  the  floor.  Others  are  at  the  desk. 
In  my  opinion,  there  will  be  ample  time. 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  reconsider  his 
statement,  because  it  is  not  a  case  of  the 
carrot  or  the  stick.  It  is  a  case  of  trying 
to  arrive  at  a  time  when  all  Senators 
will  be  fully  aware  that  ^-^nsiLnote  will 
be  taken  on  a  most  important  measure. 
Such  an  agreement  would  serve  as  an 
accommodation  and  convenience  to 
them. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller  I 
that,  so  far  as  the  majority  lesuler  is 
concerned,  there  has  been  no  pressure 


on  the  part  of  the  White  House  on  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  The  bill  was 
considered  in  the  regular  committee  and 
was  reported  by  a  majority  vote;  the 
report  contains  both  the  majority  and 
mmority  views;  and  there  has  been  no 
undue  haste  m  regard  to  this  particular 
proposal. 

If  the  Senator  will  look  at  the  cal- 
endar, he  wlU  find  that  it  is  fairly  clear. 
I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  a 
reasonable  solution  of  the  problem  which 
confronts  us. 

If  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  wants 
to  object  to  a  final  vote  at  a  time  certain, 
that  is  his  privilege,  and  his  objection 
will  be  honored;  but  I  hope  he  will  re- 
consider, on  the  basis  that,  so  far  as  any 
amendment  he  or  any  other  Senator 
wants  to  offer  is  concerned,  it  will  be 
given  due  and  full  consideration. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  some  of  these  arguments  are  a 
bit  strange.  I  hear  Republicans  say  it  is 
wrong  to  pass  a  feed  grain  bill  before  the 
wheat  referendum.  All  the  passage  of 
the  feed  grain  bill  would  do  now,  so  far 
as  wheat  is  concerned,  would  be  to  give 
farmers  the  opportunity  to  substitute 
feed  grain  for  wheat  acreage  or  wheat 
for  feed  grain  acreage.  This  freedom  to 
plant  is  a  program  Republicans  have  been 
preaching  for  years.  What  is  wrong 
with  that? 

If  the  bill  does  not  pass,  everybody 
knows  the  price  supports  on  feed  grains 
will  be  dropped  to  50  percent  of  parity. 
The  support  on  com  would  drop  from 
$1  25  to  80  cents  a  bushel.  I  think  any- 
one would  agree  that  would  be  disastrous 
to  agriculture. 

Let  me  read  a  statement  from  Charles 
B.  Shuman.  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  at  our  hearings 
the  other  day.    I  asked  him  a  question : 

Your  argument  now  Is  that  an  overabun- 
dance of  cheap  feed  grain  does  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  meat  prices? 

Mr  Shuman.  Yes,  Cheap  feed  means 
cheap  livestock. 

If  we  do  not  pass  this  bill,  feed  grain 
prices  will  drop  disastrously.  It  would  be 
disastrous  to  every  producer  in  the 
United  States,  even  to  the  producers  in 
the  State  of  my  friend  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire makes  a  good  case  for  a  feed  deficit 
area.  For  the  short  pull,  lower  feed 
prices  might  help,  but  over  the  long  pull, 
as  the  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  and  other  farm  lead- 
ers have  said,  low  feed  grain  prices  would 
be  disastrous  for  all  agriculture. 

I  do  not  think  the  passage  of  this  bill 
will  be  very  significant  in  connection 
with  the  wheat  referendum.  I  believe 
the  wheat  referendum  is  going  to  lose 
largely  for  a  "no"  vote,  because  of  the 
adverse  and  inaccurate  propaganda.  It 
is  very  diflBcult  to  obtain  a  two-thirds 
vote  when  there  is  a  powerful  campaign 
in  opposition  to  It.  not  based  on  accuracy 
and  facts.  In  my  State  there  is  more 
radio  and  television  time  and  newspaper 
advertising,  and  advertising  even  on  bill- 
boards, than  took  place  in  the  last  gen- 
eral election,  and  practically  all  of  It  in 
opposition  to  a  "yes"  vote.  If  this  kind 
of  opposition  campaign  cannot  get  a  one- 


third  vote.  I  would  miss  my  guess.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  much  prospect  of  get- 
ting a  "yes"  vote.  So  the  passage  of  this 
bill  would  make  little  difference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shsdl 
not  object — while  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  and  I  happen 
to  be  of  different  Judgment  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  particular  bill,  I  agree 
with  him  completely  on  one  aspect  of  the 
question.  I  believe  the  bill  should  be 
passed  upon  after  reasonable  debate,  and 
prior  to  the  wheat  referendum.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  will  have  an  adverse  or  help- 
ful effect  on  the  wheat  referendum.  If 
I  were  a  wheat  farmer — and  I  am  not — 
I  think  it  would  have  an  adverse  effect, 
because  it  would  look  as  though  some- 
body was  trying  to  push  it  down  my 
throat;  and  that  he  was  afraid  I  would 
not  swallow  it  unless  he  did  some  push- 
ing. 

The  reason  why  I  think  the  bill  should 
be  passed  upon  is  that  persons  of  equally 
honest  approaches  and  with  a  long  back- 
ground in  agriculture  vary  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  this  bill.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen - 
der],  certainly  has  at  heart  the  good  of 
agriculture  and  agricultural  interests. 

My  friend  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Young]  also  has  the  same  ob- 
jectives at  heart. 

Yet  sitting  next  to  him  is  the  distin- 
guislied  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickin- 
loopkr].  who  has  the  same  objectives  at 
heart,  but  who  reaches  a  different  con- 
clusion from  the  one  I  mentioned. 

Sitting  next  to  him  is  another  distin- 
guished Senator,  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken  ] ,  who  I  think  has  probably  served 
longer  on  the  Agriculture  Committee 
than  has  any  other  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, unless  it  be  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, and  he  has  the  same  view  as  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenloopkr], 
which,  by  the  way.  is  the  view  I  happen 
to  have;  and  I  think  I  am  interested  in 
serving  agriculture. 

By  the  way,  I  hope  my  distinguished 
friend  the  former  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture [Mr.  Anderson],  who  is  now  present 
in  the  Chamber — and  who  I  think  was 
the  best  Secretary  of  Agriculture  we  have 
ever  had.  will  pardon  me  if  I  say  I  think 
he  has  distinct  views  on  the  bill,  which  he 
can  announce  for  himself,  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  it.  But  when  there  are  views  that 
are  so  different.  I  think  a  vote  should  be 
taken  in  time  for  it  to  be  of  any  value 
that  It  can  be.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  will  be  helpful  or  hurtful. 

Therefore,  I  have  been  agreeable  to 
having  the  vote  taken  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  and  I  still  am,  provided  the 
agreement  is  not  encumbered  by  some- 
thing else  that  will  bring  on  long  debate, 
and  perhaps  no  chance  of  passage  of  this 
legislation  In  any  form. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  wUl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Florida  hw  been  very 
reasonable.  At  no  time  has  he  indicated 
that  he  wanted  to  postpone  action  on 


the  bill  imtil  after  the  wheat  referen- 
dum. He  has  been  fair.  He  wants  rea- 
sonable debate,  which  Is  a  correct  view. 
I  think  he  has  taken  a  reasonable  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  that  statement.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  certainly  tried  to  take  a  rea- 
sonable position. 

To  return  to  what  I  was  saying.  I 
think  the  vote  should  come  before  the 
weekend,  for  whatever  effect,  good,  or 
bad.  the  vote  will  have  in  what  is,  very 
largely,  another  picture;  namely,  the 
wheat  referendum. 

I  see  no  reason  for  postponing  the  vote 
beyond  this  week.  I  hoi>e  unanimous 
consent  can  be  obtained  to  vote  some- 
time during  this  week.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  canceled  a  trip  to  Ca- 
naveral. In  view  of  what  happened  to- 
day. I  am  glad  I  did.  Because  of  a  de- 
fect in  a  diesel  engine,  the  scientists 
were  unable  to  get  Major  Cooper  off  the 
ground,  as  I  learned  over  the  radio.  But 
I  canceled  that  trip  when  it  was  very 
difficult  for  me  to  do  so.  I  am  ready  to 
remain  here  until  the  vote.  I  hope 
there  can  be  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, followed  by  debate,  and  that  the 
Issue  can  be  disposed  of  in  good  humor, 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  one  question.  Do  I  under- 
stand correctly  that,  as  now  proposed, 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  con- 
tains the  usual  stipulation  to  the  effect 
that  amendments  which  are  not  ger- 
mane to  this  legislation  cannot  be  con- 
sidered? 

Mr.  MANSFIEID.  The  answer  is 
"Yes." 

Mr.  HICB:enL00PER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object  with 
respect  to  the  majority  leader's  request, 
I  understood  his  statement  to  except  an 
amendment  which  I  would  offer,  on 
which  there  would  be  2  hours  of  debate. 
I  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  I 
have  a  number  of  amendments.  There 
is  one  particular  amendment,  which  Is 
at  the  desk  at  the  present  time,  on  which 
there  would  be  a  2-hour  limitation. 

I  did  not  want  to  leave  in  the  Record 
the  connotation  that  I  had  only  one 
amendment  to  offer  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  one 
amendment  to  which  a  2 -hour  limit  has 
been  allocated. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes.  That 
particular  amendment  with  the  2- 
hour  limitation  has  already  been  in- 
dicated as  bemg  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  parliamentary  status? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Kennedy  m  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  am  inexpressibly  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  the  candor  with  which  he 
expressed  himself  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  paid  his  respects  to  this  great 
deliberative  body;  Indicated  what  he 
proposed  to  do  m  the  future,  and  then 
very  graciously  Indicated  that  he  would 


not  object  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request.  For  that.  I  am  sure,  a  great 
many  Senators  will  be  grateful  to  him. 

However,  Mr.  President.  I  cannot  al- 
low the  opportunity  to  pass  without 
making  sure  that  the  record  has  been 
made.  The  majority  leader  in  all  good 
grace — and  certainly  he  Is  not  in  an 
enviable  position — imdertook  earlier  in 
the  week  to  procure  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  if  possible.  His  Intent 
and  hope  was  that  the  Senate  could  con- 
clude work  on  the  bill  as  of  tonight. 

Then  the  bargaining  began:  and  at 
long  last,  after  consultation  with  Sen- 
ators in  charge  of  the  bill  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  we  concluded  that  perhaps 
if  we  had  a  vote  at  a  time  certain  on 
Thursday,  and  allowed  1  hour  on  all 
amendments  except  the  indicated  Hick- 
enlooper  amendment,  that  that  would 
suffice  for  discussion. 

Under  the  procedures  of  the  Senate, 
there  must  be  something  to  occupy  the 
Senate's  time.  We  can  recess  for  5 
minutes  or  an  hour  or  two,  or  2  days  or  3 
days,  if  we  like.  However,  there  must' 
be  some  rule  to  cove  the  Senate  session 
at  every  moment.  When  there  are  no 
speakers,  the  majority  leader  has  no 
choice  except  to  recess  or  adjourn  the 
Senate.  When  I  attended  to  our  policy 
luncheon  today,  I  made  it  manifest  that 
there  were  no  speakers  on  the  floor,  and 
that  the  majority  leader  had  indicated 
to  me  that  he  would  recess  or  adjourn 
the  Senate  early  this  afternoon.  That 
could  have  happened  at  least  an  hour 
ago. 

We,  as  the  minority,  have  a  responsi- 
bility, no  less  than  the  majority.  If  we 
have  a  job  to  do,  if  we  have  a  principle 
to  uphold,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  be 
present  and  support  it.  It  certainly 
is  not  the  responsibility  or  obligation  of 
the  minority  leader  or  of  the  majority 
leader  to  do  all  tl»e  talking  in  the  Sen- 
ate. If  anything,  they  ought  to  be  the 
most  self-effacing  Members  of  this  body, 
because  when  all  is  said  and  done,  they 
are  the  engineers  and  operators,  rather 
than  the  leaders,  working  with  100  di- 
verse personalities  and  trying  to  accom- 
modate the  schedule  of  the  Senate  to  the 
time  of  Senators,  and  still  take  thought 
of  the  monumental  impact  of  the  kind  of 
bill  that  now  engrosses  the  attention  of 
the  Senate. 

I  believe  my  good  friend  from  New 
Hampshire  was  a  little  disturbed  about 
tne  deliberative  quality  of  this  body.  He 
could  have  put  it  in  a  comparative  frame, 
because  sometimes  when  I  think  about  it, 
I  get  into  that  frame  of  mind  myself.  I 
had  intended  at  some  time  to  make  a 
speech,  in  \1ew  of  the  criticism  that  has 
been  made  of  this  great  body,  and  I  won- 
dered if  it  had  been  done  before.  Lo  and 
behold,  I  found  documentation,  and 
usually  in  periods  of  stress  and  tension. 
Back  In  1857,  on  the  12th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, the  Philadelphia  Pennsylvanian 
had  this  to  say  about  Congress  generally : 

Had  we  more  statesman  and  fewer  mere 
poUtlciajia  the  covintry  would  not  have  been 
reduced  to  Its  present  cUfitresslng  and  hu- 
mmatlng  condition. 

That  was  said  more  than  a  himdred 
years  ago. 
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I  note  that  back  on  October  24.  1873. 
the  New  York  World  said : 

If  the  Constitution  Is  wiped  out  and  Con- 
gress Is  without  restraint,  where  are  we? 
Having  a  Oovernment  controlled  by  a  body 
of  men  without  limitation  as  to  power,  no 
Constitution  to  restrain  them,  but — 

MeaJiing  this  body — 
but  acting  according  to  their  own  will  and 
interest,  we  have  the  most  odious  despotism 
ever  permitted  to  be  established. 

So  we  see  that  back  in  the  depressed 
period  that  was  brought  on  by  Black  Fri- 
day In  1873.  people  under  stress  and  ten- 
sion began  to  point  an  accusing  finger  at 
this  great  legislative  body. 

Senators  have  not  heard  anything  yet. 

On  October  10.  1893.  in  the  Cleveland 
period,  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  quot- 
ing the  Portland  Oregonian.  said: 

The  Senate  Is  in  the  pitiable  state  of  a 
body  that  abdicates  Its  legUlatlve  functions 
through  sheer  weakness  and  cowardice. 

I  believe  I  heard  something  this  after- 
noon about  abdication  of  functions  and 
weakness. 

Incidentally.  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader:  "After  you  had  indicated  that 
you  were  about  to  adjourn  the  Senate 
this  afternoon,  speaking  for  myself  I 
would  not  have  been  very  proud  of 
having  the  Senate  recess  or  adjourn  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when  so 
much  has  been  made  of  the  momentous 
issue  that  is  confronting  the  country  and 
the  farmers.  I  am  sure  that  with  re- 
spect to  my  own  party  that  might  have 
been  misinterpreted,  and  I  was  anxious 
not  to  have  it  done,  if  it  could  be  helped." 

My  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  came  to  the  floor 
with  his  customary  candor  and  ami- 
ability, ventilated  his  views.  This  was 
the  second  appearance,  because  we  had 
been  to  the  Policy  Committee  meeting, 
where  there  wsis  a  rugged  and  vigorous 
discussion,  and  I  had  insisted  that  some 
Senator  must  occupy  the  floor  in  order 
to  keep  the  show  going,  if  we  want  to 
call  It  that,  and  make  it  unnecessary  for 
the  majority  leader  to  move  to  adjourn 
the  Senate. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  on  Sep- 
tember 27.  1893.  in  quoting  the  Indian- 
apolis News,  asked  this  question: 

Does  the  Senate  understand  that  at  the 
present  writing  it  Is  the  most  thoroughly 
despised  body  of  public  men  In  the  world? 

That  is  pretty  all  inclusive. 

Then  on  November  9.  1893.  Leslies 
Weekly,  in  quoting  the  Louisville  Courier 
Journal,  said: 

The  U.S.  Senate  Is  revealed  as  the  most 
ridiculous  deliberative  bo^-  that  human  In- 
dulgence has  yet  permlttwi.  to  evolve  Itself 
out   of   an  originally  good   Institution. 

Find  any  period  in  history,  and  I  will 
find  an  editorial  comment  as  to  how 
little  we  mean  in  the  scheme  of  things. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  astonishing  that 
at  a  time  like  this,  with  this  challenge 
confronting  us,  that  much  might  be 
made  of  our  failures  and  foibles. 

Back  in  1837 — and  I  did  not  go  back 
that  far— the  New  York  Herald  spoke 
about  the  indolence  and  folly  of  Con- 
gress. 


We  can  pick  up  any  Washington 
newspaper  today  and  read  about  the  in- 
dolence of  a  do-nothing  Congress. 

I  have  always  contended  that  t>^rhaps 
the  less  we  do.  the  better  off  the  country 
will  be. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  New 
Hampshire  that  I  will  vote  a  resounding 
■nay"  along  with  him  when  the  feed 
grain  comes  to  a  vote  on  passage,  be- 
cause I  share  his  conviction  that  it  is 
putting  our  feet  just  a  little  higher  on 
the  ladder  of  enslavement,  and  that 
farming  as  a  way  of  life  would  no  longer 
be  a  free  way  of  life. 

It  will  be  a  regimepted  life  They  will 
dictate  from  here,  and  they  will  vindi- 
cate the  prophecy  of  Jefferson,  who  once 
said  that  when  Washington  dictates 
when  to  sow  and  to  reap,  that  will  be 
the  day  when  freedom  for  that  moment 
will  come  to  an  end  It  will  be  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  other  freedoms. 

So  I  congratulate  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  on  his  candor. 
But  the  leadership  must  defend  itself. 
This  proposal  was  presented  yesterday. 
It  might  have  been  adopted  while  the 
Senator  was  in  New  Hampshire.  But 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  was  present,  and  he  was 
alarmed  about  the  unpleasantness  of  the 
untoward  situation  in  Birmingham  and 
elsewhere.  He  would  not  consent  to  the 
germaneness  provision  that  Is  usually 
implied  in  a  unanimous-consent  request. 
Immediately  a  division  of  opinion  mani- 
fested itself,  because  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland  1. 
who  is  in  the  Chamber,  and  who  is  one 
of  the  Senators  in  charge  of  the  bill,  said 
that  if  the  germaneness  provision  were 
not  included,  he  would  object.  So  we 
were  torn  between  the  horns  of  a  di- 
lemma, and  the  question  had  to  await  a 
conference  at  5  o'clock  last  evening.  To- 
day, at  long  last,  we  were  given  the  word 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  would  not  object. 

It  was  not  until  later  that  I  discovered 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
had  a  possible  objection:  and  he  will 
never  know  how  diligent  I  was  in  seek- 
ing to  find  him.  I  called  his  committee, 
and  it  was  in  executive  session.  I  called 
his  office,  and  was  informed  that  the 
Senator  was  in  attendance  on  the  com- 
mittee. I  called  the  committee  and  was 
informed  that  the  Senator  had  left  the 
committee.  We  stationed  one  man  at 
the  Senators"  dining  room  and  one  man 
at  the  policy  committee  dining  room,  to 
be  sure  that  we  would  find  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  and  that  he 
would  respond  to  my  call.  He  had 
guests,  and  I  am  glad  he  did.  But  he 
did  respond  and  did  come  to  the 
Chamber. 

I  said  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  "I  must  consult  the  very  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
to  find  out  the  nature  of  his  objection." 
So  we  made  it  easy  for  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  to  object,  and  he  is  still 
In  a  position  in  which  he  can  object,  if 
he  so  desires. 

Mr.  COTTON.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield  with  pleasure. 


Mr  COTTON  I  thank  my  beloved 
leader  for  all  this  attention.  As  was 
said  on  a  certain  historic  occasion  by  one 
of  our  colleagues.  "I  know  now  just  how 
the  pancake  feels  when  the  sirup  is 
poured  over  It  "  (Laughter!  I  am  very 
glad  I  returned  in  time  to  hear  this  very 
fine  presentation  by  my  leader.  I  never' 
fall  to  admire  him  as  he  fights  for  his 
principles;  and  every  time  I  hear  him.  I 
like  him  better.  * 

In  yesterday's  situation,  the  Senate 
was  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  All  I 
was  trying  to  do  today  was  to  accomplish 
two  thmps:  First,  to  stir  up  my  leader  to 
the  very  heights  of  his  eloquence — which 
I  have  done;  and  second,  to  indicate  to 
the  Senate  that  what  is  needed  on  the 
bill  during  this  week  is  more  horns  and 
more  dilemmas. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  still 
under  my  reservation  of  objection,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  can  fur- 
nish a  dilemma  and  can  furnish  a  horn; 
I  would  be  the  last  to  stand  In  the  way. 
He  indicated  awhile  ago,  In  his  usual 
gracious  manner,  that  he  would  not  ob- 
ject to  the  proposed  request;  but  that 
hereafter  he  would  be  almost  stentorian 
as  he  delivered  his  objection  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  deliberative  qualities  and  at- 
tributes of  this  body.  However.  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  what  the  problems 
of  the  leadership  are  when  we  try  to 
confer.  Senators  would  be  surprised  at 
the  number  of  times  I  have  spent  public 
money  on  long  distance  telephone  calls 
to  Senators  in  Colorado  or  New  York, 
or  elsewhere,  to  get  the  benefit  of  their 
views  before  agreeing  to  a  consent 
request. 

But  this  body  must  go  on;  we  cannot 
obstruct.  It  would  be  in  poor  grace  if  we 
obstructed.  Still  there  is  available  under 
the  rule  the  right  of  any  Senator  to 
object  if  he  believes  that  more  delibera- 
tion is  necessary;  and  I  will  respect  the 
objection.  I  shall  never  stand  in  the 
way.  and  I  will  always  make  a  deter- 
mined attempt  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  all  Senators,  if  possible,  particularly 
those  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  what  is 
proposed,  so  that  If  an  objection  forms 
in  a  Senator's  mind,  he  can  be  present 
to  utter  it. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  let  that  subject 
stand.  J  observe  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis!  on  his 
feet.  For  myself,  at  least.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  dislike  to  be  put 
in  the  position  of  being  a  troublemaker 
or  of  agreeing  to  a  unanimous-consent 
request  that  could  not  be  defended  any- 
where. If  there  is  a  Senator,  be  he  a  part 
of  the  leadership  or  otherwise,  who  can 
tell  me  how  many  amendments  will  be 
offered  and  how  many  hours  will  be  con- 
sumed in  debating  them,  I  shall  then 
gladly  agree  to  a  time  when  the  final 
yea-and-nay  vote  should  take  place. 
That  is  what  we  are  asked  to  agree  to. 
But  no  one  knows  how  many  amend- 
ments will  be  offered,  how  many  will  be 
adopted,  how  long  It  will  take  for  yea- 
and-nay  votes,  how  long  It  will  take  to 
have  quorum  calls,  or  whether  the  In- 
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tention  is  that  the  Senate  remain  in  ses- 
sion unil  8  o'clock,  11  o'clock,  or  all  night. 
I  believe  the  farmers  of  America  are 
entitled  to  have  the  proiX)sed  legislation 
considered  on  its  merits.  I  disagree 
with  those  who  would  like  to  have  It 
passed  or  delayed  for  the  effect  it  might 
or  might  not  have  on  a  referendum. 
Our  responsibility  should  embrace  many 
other  things.  If  I  may  have  an  an- 
swer as  to  the  number  of  hours  that  will 
be  con.sumcd  in  proposing  and  opposing 
amendments,  then  I  shall  be  happy  to 
consider  a  unianimous-consent  request 
as  to  when  the  Fenate  shall  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  asking  a  question  which  it 
is  obviously  impossible  to  answer.  With 
respect  to  any  given  legislation,  no  one 
in  the  leadership  could  give  a  specific 
answer  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  He  knows  that 
as  well  as  we  do. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  why  I  raised 
the  point.  The  Senator  from  Montana 
has  asked  us  to  agree  to  an  impossible 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAN.-FIELD.  I  do  not  believe 
the  request  is  unreasonable,  because  on 
the  basis  of  knowledge  which  the  leader- 
ship had  yesterday,  as  I  recall,  there 
were  six  amendments  at  the  desk.  Up- 
on Inquiring  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
we  found  that  one  or  two  more  amend- 
ments might  be  offered.  Nothing  was 
certain.  So  we  thought  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  request  first  enunciated  yes- 
terday, we  would  allow  plenty  of  time, 
so  much  time,  in  fact,  that  it  might  be 
possible,  if  there  were  no  further  amend- 
ments, to  have  other  matters,  of  not  too 
controversial  a  nature,  considered  in  the 
meantime. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  a 
point,  as  he  always  does;  but  he  should 
recognize  that  the  leadership  has  a  re- 
sponsibility in  matters  of  this  kind. 
This  is  not  unusual.  We  do  not  believe 
we  are  steamrollering  or  ramrodding 
legislation  through  the  Senate.  If  the 
Senator  objects  to  the  proposed  request, 
that  is  perfectly  all  right.  We  have  done 
the  best  we  can.  We  have  tried  three 
times  to  reach  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  which  we  thought  had  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Any 
Senator  can  overturn  such  a  request,  and 
he  can  do  so  within  his  rights.  Cer- 
tainly there  will  be  no  animosity  on  the 
part  of  the  leadership  if  any  such  action 
is  taken,  because  the  day  may  come 
when,  in  similar  circumstances,  one  of 
us  might  wish  to  do  the  same  thing. 

I  repeat:  We  are  not  trying  to  ramrod 
or  to  steamroller.  I  am  not  acting  on 
instructions  from  the  White  House;  I  am 
acting  on  the  recommendation  of  a  com- 
mittee of  this  body,  regularly  consti- 
tuted, which  has  considered  the  bill  and 
which  has  filed  a  report  which  Includes 
minority  views.  The  bill  has  been  placed 
on  the  calendar,  and  the  leadership 
stated  last  week  that  it  would  be  brought 


to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  Monday  of 
this  week. 

So  I  want  the  record  clearly  under- 
stood, and  I  wish  to  assure  Senators — 
for  the  third  time — that  I  have  not  heard 
from  the  White  House  on  this  matter, 
and  the  White  House  is  not  putting  any 
pressure  whatsoever  on  me. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  let  me  say 
I  may  have  had  an  incorrect  understand- 
ing. I  assumed  this  legislation  was  pro- 
posed for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of 
the  country.  The  prices  of  hogs  and 
cattle  are  disastrously  low.  The  imports 
of  live  animals,  meat,  and  meat  products 
have  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  mar- 
ket prices.  Sixty  percent  of  the  farm 
income  of  the  State  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  part  comes  from  livestock; 
and  I  propose  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
restrict  the  importation  of  livestock  and 
meat  and  meat  products.  So  I  am  not 
going  to  agree  to  submit  the  amendment 
at  11  o'clock  at  night  or  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  or  to  have  it  voted  upon  with- 
out debate.  If  some  are  playing  games 
as  between  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  his  opponents,  or  vice  versa,  I  am 
not  interested  in  that.  I  am  Interested 
in  the  prices  of  farm  products;  and  I 
wish  to  have  an  opportunity  to  present 
the  case  for  restricting  imports.  If  Sen- 
ators agree  to  a  time  certain  for  the  vote 
on  the  question  of  passage  of  the  bill, 
they  will  not  know  what  may  happen. 
There  may  be  ample  time.  Perhaps  the 
Senator's  guess  is  accurate.  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  are  operating  a  gen- 
tlemen's club  or  legislating  for  the  ben- 
efit of  agriculture. 

If  the  proposed  imanimous-consent 
agreement  specifies  a  certain  time  for 
the  final  vote.  I  shall  object  to  it.  I 
think  we  can  make  considerable  prog- 
ress if  there  is  agreement  on  a  limita- 
tion on  the  debate  on  each  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, with  the  concurrence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  I  modify  my 
request  as  follows:  That  begirming  at 
the  end  of  the  morning  hour  on  tomor- 
row, there  be  1  hour  for  debate  on  each 
amendment,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment  now  at  the 
desk,  on  which  there  be  a  total  of  2 
hours — or  1  hour  to  a  side — of  debate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  let  me  ask  a  ques- 
tion: I  understand  the  proposed  agree- 
ment, as  modified,  does  not  specify  a  time 
certain  for  the  taking  of  the  vote  on  the 
question  of  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  the  proposed  agree- 
ment, as  now  modified,  limited  to  the 
amendments  which  now  are  at  the  desk? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  but  it  is  lim- 
ited to  germane  amendments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  it  also  include 
an  opportunity  to  move  to  recommit,  if 
that  is  desired? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  also  an  opportu- 
nity for  debate  on  the  bill  itself,  before 
the  vote  on  passage  is  taken? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   That  is  correct. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  explain  what  he  means  by  "ger- 
mane amendments"  within  the  purview 
of  the  proposed  unanimous -consent 
agreement? 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  vield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  majority  leader 
yielded  to  a  request  by  me  that  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  contain  the 
usual  provision  confining  the  amend- 
ments to  those  germane  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  bill.  That  was  not  a  sug- 
gestion by  the  majority  leader;  it  was 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  ask  whether  an 
amendment  dealing  with  agricultural 
imports  is  germane. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  my  opinion,  it  is, 
without  question. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Very  well. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  made  my  suggestion 
when  it  was  suggested  from  some  sources 
that  various  civil-rights  amendments 
would  be  offered  to  the  bill.  I  thought 
they  would  run  far  afield,  and  would  de- 
feat the  purpose,  which  some  of  us  have, 
to  have  the  bill  passea  sometime  this 
week. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  ask  whether 
it  is  the  intent  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  who  takes  responsibility  for  this 
part  of  the  proposed  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  that  any  amendment  dealing 
with  agricultural  imports,  pricing,  mar- 
keting, and  so  forth,  would  be  considered 
germane. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  feeling  is  that  any 
amendment  dealing  with  feed  grains  or 
wheat  or  with  their  products  would  be 
held  to  be  germane. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  not  indulging  in 
playing  games.  I  will  state  exactly  what 
my  two  amendments  are.  One  of  them 
deals  with  imports.  The  other  one  is  to 
attach,  as  an  amendment,  a  proposal  I 
have  espoused  for  a  number  of  years  and 
which.  In  one  form  or  another,  has  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  several  times.  It 
deals  with  industrial  uses  of  agricultural 
surpluses. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  the  Chair  is 
the  only  one  who  can  rule  on  the  ques- 
tion of  germaneness.  I  have  no  opinion 
on  that  matter,  other  than  to  state  that 
I  hope  those  amendments  will  be  held 
to  be  germane. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  make  a  sug- 
gestion to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
I  do  not  know  whether  his  amendments 
have  been  printed.  But  if  his  amend- 
ments are  printed  and  are  at  the  desk, 
he  could  request  that  those  amendments 
be  considered  germane  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Montana  will  yield,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments I  have  sent  to  the  desk,  both  of 
which  are  copies  of  bills  heretofore  in- 
troduced by  me,  one  of  them  dealing  with 
agricultural  imports,  and  the  other  with 
Industrial  uses  of  farm  surpluses,  be  con- 
sidered germane  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  same  request  with  respect  to  one 
amendment  dealing  with  warehouses 
and  surpluses  and  with  phasing  out 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  opera- 
tions.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  in  view 
of  the  comments  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  the  comments  made 
by  other  Senators,  including  those  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  later  on  I  ex- 
pect to  make  some  remarks  on  this  bill. 
But  a  while  ago  I  noticed  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton] 
was.  as  we  say,  rather  "steamed  up" 
about  this  situation,  and  expressed  him- 
self quite  vigorously.  I  call  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  at  least  from  the  stand- 
point of  my  blood  pressure,  he  was  not 
"steamed  up"  half  as  much  as  I  was  last 
week,  when  I  thoughV.!  was  being  "put 
upon,"  and  with  somei  vehemence  I  lost 
whatever  control  I  had  and  expressed 
myself  rather  vigorously  to  some  of  my 
good  friends.  A  little  later.  I  regretted 
It  very  sincerely. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  state  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton] 
has  no  monopoly  on  being  irate  in  dis- 
cussing methods  which  I  think  are  still 
being  used  in  an  effort  to  cause  rather 
precipitate  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  measure. 

I  point  out  that  whereas  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  reported  from  the  commit- 
tee, amendments  which  in  my  judgment 
are  essential  were  voted  down  with  the 
synchronized  regularity  of  a  metronome, 
and  as  rapidly  as  it  was  possible  to  vote 
on  them.  Nevertheless,  the  staff  memo- 
randum sets  forth  in  7  pages  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  bill  desired  In  1954 
and  the  bill  now  proposed.  In  my  judg- 
ment, those  differences  merit  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate,  in  connection 
with  some  very  serious  facts.  Neverthe- 
less, Mr.  President,  yesterday  we  dis- 
cussed this  matter  rather  thoroughly. 

I  recall  that  in  1917  and  1918  there 
was  a  little  "altercation"  in  which  some 
of  us  took  a  small  part. 

Senators  understand  that  I  do  not  play 
poker.  But  a  man  in  our  outfit  used  to 
like  to  play  poker  occasionally.  He  was 
a  great  bluffer.  Every  time  he  tried  to 
bluff  in  a  poker  game,  someone  would  call 
him  with  a  better  hand.  He  would  thrdw 
down  his  cards  and  say,  "The  trouble 
with  you  so  and  so's  is  that  you  do  not 
know  when  you  are  beat."  He  would  get 
up  and  walk  out  broke. 

Finally,  I  learned  that  lesson.  In  the 
particular  situation  we  confront  I  came 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Yesterday  I 
agreed — and  I  still  agree — to  the  original 
request  which  the  majority  leader  made. 
It  was  thoroughly  discussed  yesterday.  I 
have  not  withdrawn  from  that  agree- 
ment or  the  consent  which  was  re- 
quested. I  still  believe  that  reasonable, 
adequate,  and  essential  attention  was  not 
given  either  to  preparation  for  hearings 
or  the  conduct  of  hearings  on  the  bill. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  I  do  not  object. 
However.  I  do  not  want  my  silence  to  in- 


dicate that  I  think  the  procedure  Is  nec- 
essarily proper,  although  yesterday  I 
consented  to  the  request  for  various  rea- 
sons. There  are  various  complicated  rea- 
sons why,  when  I  considered  the  ques- 
tion late  yesterday  afternoon,  I  decided 
that  I  would  consent  to  ttee  request. 
Ba.sically  I  did  so  because  I  did  not  have 
much  choice.  I  finally  learned  when  I 
was  licked.  I  succumbed  to  superior 
force  on  that  score. 

But  it  is  a  serious  bill.  It  affects  the 
feed  grain  area  of  our  country.  I  mere- 
ly wish  to  go  on  record  now  that  while  I 
have  agreed  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request — and  I  will  stay  by  my  agree- 
ment— the  feed  grain  area  of  our  coun- 
try is  too  important  in  agriculture  to  be 
treated  as  cavalierly  as  this  great  piece 
of  proposed  legislation  has  been  treated, 
and  perhaps  for  reasons  which,  in  a  way. 
are  collateral  to  the  basic  purposes  of 
this  particular  act.  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  on  that  subject  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  agreement  as 
modified?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CoNSll>fT    ACIUa:MENT 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Wednesday. 
May  15.  1963.  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  during  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HR.  4907)  to  extend  the 
feed  grain  program,  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment (except  one  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenloopir]  ,  designated 
a£  amendment  No.  77,  which  shall  be  limited 
to  2  hours),  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  mo- 
tion tQ  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  mover  of  any  suoh  amendment  or  mo- 
tion and  the  majority  leader:  Provided.  That 
In  the  event  the  majority  leader  Is  in  favor 
of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time 
In  oppoeltlon  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by 
the  minority  leader  or  some  Senator  desig- 
nated by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no 
amendment  that  Is  not  germane  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received,  ex- 
cept as  to  anaendments  numbered  87,  89, 
and  90. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
after  three  attempts  and  3  hours  of 
debate.  I  suggest  that  we  have  heard  the 
lonsjest  unanimous-consent  dialog  in 
which   I   have  ever  been   Involved. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  feed  grains  bill  we  have 
been  discussing  today.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  state  my  disappointment  in  the 
way  this  administration  is  forcing  the 
leaders  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  push 
through  this  body  of  Congress  a  feed 
wains  bill.  It  Is  disappointing  to 
think  that  legislation  which  has  been 
prepared  by  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  and  forced  through  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  now  being 
pushed  through  the  Senate  so  that  the 
bill  will  have  a  chance  of  being  signed  by 
the  President  prior  to  May  21,  1963. 

I  object  to  these  tactics — uselessly,  I 
grant. 

The  propKJsed  legislation  is  premature 
at  this  time. 

Congress  should  delay  its  decision  on  a 
feed  grain  program  until  we  know  what 
reaction  the  grain  producers  have  to  the 


1963  feed  grain  program;  and.  until  the 
multiple-price  wheat  referendum  has 
been  held  and  the  result  is  knowa 
Without  going  Into  detail,  the  number 
of  farmers  who  are  participating  in  the 
1963  feed  grain  program  Indicate  that 
It  is  not  popular;  32,384,300  acres  were 
signed  up  In  1962  and  25.676,475  acres 
were  signed  up  In  1963. 

If  the  complicated,  restrictive,  multi- 
ple-price wheat  program  is  approved  in 
the  upcomin;:  referendum,  one  set  of  cir- 
cumstances will  prevail.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  It  is  voted  down,  substantially 
different  conditions  for  wheat,  feed 
grain,  and  livestock  producers  will  be 
created.  If  this  happens,  the  Senate 
would  ccrtaii^Iy  want  to  reanalyze  the 
entire  wheat,  feed  grain,  and  livestock 
problem  in  order  to  do  justice  to  ail  pro- 
ducers. The  Senate  should  not  tie  its 
own  hands  by  acting  prematurely,  with- 
out having  all  the  facts  necessary  for 
sound   judgment. 

Indications  from  my  State  are  that 
the  marketing  quotas  will  be  defeated. 
It  is  not  fair  to  the  wheat  growers  that 
they  should  be  treated  differently.  The 
administration  is  coercing  the  farmers 
to  vote  yes  on  the  multiple  price  cer- 
tificate wheat  plan.  In  effect,  this  plan 
opens  the  door  to  Government  supply 
management.  I  feel  that  before  we  act 
on  tlie  feed  grains  bill  we  should  wait 
and  see  what  the  wheat  farmers  want. 
Do  they  want  the  freedom  to  farm  or  do 
they  want  the  Government  to  manage 
the  supply? 

If  the  wheat  farmers  do  vote  against 
the  marketing  quotas,  legislation  should 
be  enacted,  along  with  a  feed  grain  bill, 
which  will  give  the  farmer  the  freedom 
to  farm  and  permit  the  farmer  the  op- 
portunity to  establish  a  free  market  for 
his  produce. 

This  bill  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day takes  us  toward  total  regimentation 
of  agriculture  in  this  Nation.  The  ad- 
ministration attempts  to  pass  a  simple 
bill  on  feed  grains.  Some  Senators  have 
stated  that  this  bill  is  simply  an  exten- 
sion of  earlier  acts,  though  in  somewhat 
different  form.  It  is  my  contention  that 
never  before  has  there  been  legislation 
which  goes  as  far  as  this  bill  does  in 
giving  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  so 
much  authority  and  discretion.  This 
bUl  virtually  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture control  of  agriculture  in  Amer- 
ica: if  the  feed  grains  of  tliis  countr>' 
are  controlled  by  the  Government — and 
this  is  the  worry  in  the  West — the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  able  to  manipulate  and 
control  the  cattle,  sheep,  hog.  poultry, 
and  dairy  Industries. 

I  believe  In  self-determination,  and  I 
thmk  the  Senate  should  have  enough 
confidence  in  American  democracy  to 
permit  the  farmers  to  choose  the  type 
of  market  and  economic  system  they  de- 
sire. Let  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
show  that  this  country  believes  in  indi- 
vidual rights  and  the  expression  of  those 
righUs  in  the  ballot  box.  I  ask  that  the 
wheat  farmer  be  permitted  to  express  his 
will  without  the  Federal  Government's 
further  intervention.  If  we  were  to  pass 
this  bill,  the  Kennedy  administration 
would  use  the  bill,  as  they  already  have 
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used  other  devices,  to  pressure  the  wheat 
farmers  into  voting  yes  in  the  coming 
election. 

If  we  have  faith  in  America,  let  us 
express  it  by  postponing  a  vote  on  this 
premature  legislation  until  after  May  21, 
1963. 

This  is  a  bad  bill.  Mr.  President.  We 
have  had  bad  farm  bills  for  years,  but 
the  bills  have  been  particularly  bad  un- 
der this  administration. 

I  take  hope  In  the  fact  that  no  propo- 
nents are  present,  though  It  seems,  evi- 
dently, they  need  not  be  heard. 

I  reiterate  that  the  deck  is  stacked, 
both  on  the  farm  level  and  in  the  Senate, 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

How  long,  oh  Lord,  how  long  shall  we 
delegate  the  authority  of  this  body  to 
the  various  executive  agencies  of  this 
Government? 

Our  farmers  oppose  this  bill  for  many 
reasons,  including  the  reasons  I  previ- 
ously stated.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  give  it  careful  considera- 
tion, and  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  for  a  very  fine 
statement.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  feels  quite  strongly  about 
this  proposal.  I  share  with  him  his 
doubts  as  to  the  advisability  of  bringing 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  for  a  decision 
before  the  wheat  referendum  takes  place 
on  the  21st  of  this  month. 

As  was  stated  earlier,  since  the  Con- 
gress has  been  In  session  for  some  AV2 
months — It  seems  to  me  perfectly  ap- 
parent that  adding  another  week  or  so 
to  the  consideration  of  a  bill  of  this  mag- 
nitude would  not  cause  difficulties,  so  far 
as  the  farm  economy  of  this  country  is 
concerned,  and  would  not  adversely  af- 
fect the  question  of  other  business  of  the 
Senate. 

I  have  real  concern  over  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  urge  to  rush,  to  bring  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  and  to  vote  on  it  be- 
fore the  referendum. 

This  falls  into  a  pattern.  It  seems  to 
me,  when  I  consider  the  letters  and  tele- 
grams and  other  forms  of  communica- 
tion by  which  the  people  from  my  State 
of  Colorado  have  been  protesting  against 
the  action  of  the  ASC  committees,  in  giv- 
ing out  information  on  the  wheat 
referendum. 

That  is  not,  of  course,  specifically  on 
the  question  of  the  bill  we  shall  be  con- 
sidering today  and  tomorrow,  but  it  is 
an  indication  of  what  the  administra- 
tion is  trying  to  do  in  order  to  obtain  a 
favorable  vote  on  the  wheat  referendum. 
I  have  been  told  that  the  information 
which  has  been  given  out  by  many  mem- 
bers of  the  ASC  committees  is  erroneous. 
Whether  or  not  this  was  done  willfully, 
I  do  not  have  any  idea,  but  these  people 
are  as  knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture as  anybody  else,  and  I  should 
think  that  If  they  were  giving  wrong 
examples  they  must  have  known  it  when 
they  were  doing  It. 

There   have    been    advertisements    In 
the  newspapers,  without  the  advertise- 


ments being  tagged.  Whether  those  are 
free,  under  the  guise  of  public  informa- 
tion, I  cannot  tell.  The  advertisements 
are  wrong.  The  examples  they  give  are 
wrong. 

This  Is  one  more  indication  of  the 
endeavor  to  influence  the  farmers  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  wheat  referendum.  This 
obviously  is  something  the  farmers 
themselves  ought  to  decide.  They  ought 
to  make  up  their  own  minds,  based  on 
their  own  experience  and  their  own 
knowledge.  They  should  not  be  propa- 
gandized and  pressured  by  people  who 
are  on  the  public  payroll,  being  taken 
care  of  largely  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense. 

This  is  one  of  the  main  points  for 
which  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming,  smce  he  touched 
upon  it  so  hard.  I  sincerely  appreciate 
his  bringing  it  up. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  our  sister  State  on  the  south. 
Colorado.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  the 
people  of  the  West — the  people  of  his 
State  and  of  mine,  and  the  people  of 
the  other  cattle-growing  States — are  ex- 
tremely worried  about  the  insistence 
upon  passage  of  this  bill  under  the  pres- 
ent circumstances,  especially  in  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  cattle  industry,  as 
we  know,  has  always  withstood  the 
blandishments  of  the  Government,  has 
fought  off  Government  controls,  and  has 
very  well  taken  care  of  itself. 

When  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  any  executive  agency  procures 
a  feed  grain  bill  such  as  this,  with  the 
regimentation  that  will  go  with  it,  the 
cattlemen  feel,  and  rightly  so.  as  do  the 
other  livestock  producers  of  the  West, 
that  it  will  sound  the  death  knell  to  the 
warding  off  of  Government  controls  by 
the  cattle  industry.  Members  of  the  in- 
dustry know  that  the  agency  which  con- 
trols the  feed  grains  of  the  land  will  con- 
trol the  livestock  industry. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
his  very  astute  observations.  I  concur 
in  what  he  said.  It  is  a  source  of  great 
worry  to  have  such  precipitate  haste  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  to  have 
the  bill  passed  prior  to  the  wheat  refer- 
endum on  May  21.  It  is  unseemly.  We 
do  not  understand  it. 

There  have  been  bad  agricultural  bills 
before.  We  do  not  want  a  worse  one. 
This  is  the  worst  agricultural  bill  ever 
presented  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  promised  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  that  I 
would  obtain  an  explanation  of  the  dif- 
ference in  base  acres  for  the  years  1961, 
1962.  and  1963.  I  have  obtained  that 
explanation,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation  Regarding  the  National  Bask 
AcREAGK  Data  fob  the  1961,  1962,  and  1963 
Peed  Grain  Programs 

The  facts  regarding  the  increase  of  the  1963 
feed  grain  base  over  that  for  1962  follows:  In 
fact,  there  Is  no  real  Increase.  During  the 
1961  and  1962  program,  no  allowance  in  the 


national  base  was  made  for  lands  tied  up 
under  conservation  reserve  contracts,  in- 
stead, when  an  Individual  farmer's  conserva- 
tion reserve  contract  expired,  and  If  he  was 
Interested  In  participating  in  the  feed  grain 
program,  he  contacted  his  county  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  Committee  office.  Under 
the  conservation  reserve  law,  his  base  was 
protected.  Thus  the  county  committee 
added  his  reserve  base  to  the  county  figures. 
This,  of  course,  was  carried  up  through  the 
State  and  to  the  national  base.  It  Is  obvious 
that  this  caused  considerable  additional 
paperworlc  and  some  additional  administra- 
tive expenses. 

To  avoid  this  in  1963,  the  feed  grain  bases 
on  all  conservation  reserve  contracts  were 
Included  in  the  national  base.  This  amounts 
to  about  9  million  acres  and  accounts  for  the 
difference  between  the  1962  figure  of  123.3 
million  acres  and  the  1963  figure  of  132.2. 

I*  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  this 
feed  grain  base  acreage  will  become  avail- 
able to  farmers  when,  and  only  when,  their 
conservation  reserve  contracts  expire.  In 
other  words,  these  9  million  acres  will  be  eli- 
gible for  diversion  under  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram only  when  they  come  out  from  under 
the  existing  conservation  reserve  contracts, 
be  it  1963  or  some  subsequent  year. 

Thus,  the  9  million  apparent  difference  Is 
in  fact  a  paper  or  bookkeeping  change  and 
does  in  no  way  affect  the  base  acreages  eligi- 
ble for  diversion  for  1963  or  any  other  par- 
ticular year.  The  Individual  base  acreages 
from  which  farmers  will  divert  in  1963  are 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  last  year. 

In  1961  the  corn  and  grain  sorghum  base 
amounted  to  107,891,000  acres.  In  1962  the 
corn  and  grain  sorghum  base  amounted  to 
107.247,000  acres.  However,  the  Inclusion  of 
16.045,000  acres  of  barley  base  In  1962  raised 
the  total  base  for  the  three  feed  grains  to 
123.292,000  acres.  In  1963,  the  base  for  corn 
and  grain  sorghums  amounted  to  106.900,000. 
and  barley  16,000,000  acres  for  a  total  of  122,- 
900,000  acres  not  including  the  9  million  from 
the  conservation  reserve  program. 


AMENDMENT    OP    TITLE    IX    OP 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  156.  H.R.  4655. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
4655)  to  amend  title  IX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  with  respect  to  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  made  available  to  the 
States  out  of  the  employment  security 
administration  account  for  certain  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax  for  the 
calendar  year  1963,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
4655 ) .  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  page  4,  after  line  6,  to  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  Nothwithstandlng  section  &01(c)  (1) 
(A)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  the  limita- 
tion in  the  amount  authorized  to  be  made 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1963,  for  the  ptirposes  specified  in  such 
section  901(c)(1)(A)  is  hereby  Increased 
to  H07, 146,000. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  iH.R  4655)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 


FEED  GRAIN  ACT  OF   1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H,R.  4997 »  to  extend  the  feed 
grain  program. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  H.R. 
4997.  the  Feed  Gram  Act  of  1963. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Am  I  correct  In 
stating  that,  under  the  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement  entered  into,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  routine  morning  business  to- 
morrow, 1  hour,  to  be  divided  30  minutes 
to  a  side  will  be  allocated  to  considera- 
tion of  each  amendment,  with  one  ex- 
ception: and  that  on  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment — one  of  several,  but  a  par- 
ticular one — there  will  be  an  allocation 
of  2  hours,  to  be  divided  1  hour  to  each 
side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HICKEl^OOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  afternoon,  for  a  little  while. 
I  wish  to  discuss  the  pending  bill,  before 
we  get  mto  the  restriction  of  limited  time 
on  the  amendments  tomorrow,  and  to 
place  some  information  in  the  Record 
which  I  hope  will  be  helpful  in  getting  a 
proper  perspective  of  the  legislative  sit- 
uation in  coruiection  with  the  agricul- 
tural problem  which  confronts  us. 

A  number  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  served  here  longer  than  I  have,  but 
even  before  I  came  to  the  Senate,  for  a 
good  many  years  the  so-called  farm 
problem  was  of  vital  importance  in  the 
farm  belt  of  the  Middle  West.  We  have 
run  the  spectrum  of  proposals  for  its 
solution. 

Many  proposals  which  seemed  in  the 
past  to  have  had  a  good  deal  of  promise 
have  never  been  put  into  effect.  I  think 
that  is  especially  true  of  the  basic  pro- 
posals and  policies  in  the  farm  program 
of  the  previous  administration.  That 
program  was  never  put  into  effect  in  its 
entirety,  and  there  was  never  any  op- 
portunity to  see  whether  or  not  it  would 
have  worked.  I  think  it  would  have 
worked  very  well.  Above  all,  it  would 
have  maintained  the  freedom  of  action 
of  one  of  the  last  great  free  enterprise 
systems  of  responsibility  in  the  United 
States. 

But  here  we  are  again,  after  a  good 
many  years,  considering  another  pro- 
gram for  next  year. 


I  agree  with  those  who  have  said  that 
this  is  the  worst  farm  bill  that  has  been 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
action,  because  it  and  some  collateral 
measures  are.  in  my  opinion,  definitely 
desitrned  to  further  bureaucratic  control 
of  the  agricultural  plant  of  this  country, 
the  ultimate  objective  of  which  is  to  have 
bureaucrats  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture tell  the  farmer  what  he  can 
plant,  when  he  can  plant  it,  how  much 
he  can  plant,  when  he  can  sell  it.  and 
how  much  he  can  get  for  it.  He  will  be 
put  finally  in  that  straitjacket  ^  con- 
trol which  destroys  initiative  and 
progress. 

Let/tfs  look  at  the  record  for  a  moment. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  from  Mr. 
Freeman's  department,  and  statements 
by  Mr.  Freeman,  about  the  so-called  suc- 
cess o^  the  program  in  the  last  couple  of 
years.'  I  have  heard  such  statements  be- 
fore. They  have  been  made  a  number  of 
times.  I  am  reminded  of  the  man  who 
said  that  he  could  not  lay  an  egg,  but 
he  could  tell  a  good  one  from  a  bad  one. 

Regardless  of  the  programs  we  have 
had,  consider  the  results.  What  are  the 
results  today?  Today,  in  spite  of  the 
claims  of  this  administration,  in  spite  of 
the  claims  of  Mr.  Freeman  and  Dr. 
Cochrane,  who  is  the  guiding  genius  of 
the  philosophy  of  controls  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  this  administration,  we  find 
that  the  parity  ratio  in  this  country  is 
the  lowest  it  has  been  since  1931.  The 
possible  exception  is  that  a  claimed  in- 
crease of  1  point  in  the  month  of  April- 
May  has  brought  the  ratio  up  to  equal 
1934,  or  approximately  that  level. 

In  any  event,  the  parity  ratio,  which 
is  a  yardstick  for  evaluation  in  agricul- 
ture— not  necessarily  a  means  for  price 
fixing,  but  a  yardstick  for  evaluation — 
under  these  programs  and  under  this  ad- 
ministration, is  the  lowest  it  has  been 
since  the  depression  in  the  1930"s.  That 
fact  should  be  of  some  significance  to 
those  who  look  at  results  rather  than 
political  speeches. 

The  bulletin  I  hold  in  my  hand  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  ar- 
rived ye.sterday.  If  we  look  at  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  operating  re- 
sults and  the  status  of  Commodity  Credit 
price  support  as  of  March  31.  this  year, 
what  do  they  show':'  The  results  show 
that  last  year,  on  March  31,  the  total  of 
loans  and  inventories,  under  the  head- 
ing of  "Investment  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.'"  was  $7,405,087,019.  That 
was  on  March  31.  1962. 

What  Is  the  situation  of  the  loans  and 
inventories  under  the  heading  of  "In- 
vestment of  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration" on  March  31,  1963.  a^year  later, 
under  the  programs  which  are  said  to 
have  been  so  successful?  That  value,  as 
shown  by  these  statistics.  Is  $8,165,360,- 
294.  That  is  about  $700  million  more 
this  year  in  commodity  credit  responsi- 
bilities and  stocks  in  inventories  than 
last  year. 

Does  that  show  the  success  of  a  pro- 
gram which  purports,  if  one  believes  In 
the  statements  of  its  sponsors,  to  reduce 
surpluses,  and  storage  costs,  and  to  cut 
down  surpluses?    Of  course  not. 


Mr.  President,  these  figures  bear  out 
the  criticisms  which  some  of  us  directed 
at  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  more 
than  a  year  ago  when  he  started  to 
"monkey  around"  with  the  support  price 
for  soybeans,  on  the  idea  that  it  would 
be  an  intriguing  thing  for  farmers  to  in- 
crease production  of  soybeans,  thereby 
decreasing  the  production  of  corn.  At 
that  time  soybeans  were  carrying  them- 
selves in  an  open  market.  They  were 
not  dependent  upon  Government  sup- 
ports. The  oil  and  the  cake  were  mov- 
ing freely.  Soybeans  were  operating  in  a 
free,  independent  market,  and  the  price 
was  good.  It  was  somewhere  between 
$2  50  and  $2  60.  ^ 

What  is  the  present  situation  with 
regard  to  soybeans?  On  March  31,  1962, 
last  year,  there  were  894  bushels — not 
thousands  or  millions,  but  894  bushels — 
of  soybeans  in  storage.  In  other  words, 
practically  none.  Soybeans  were  carry- 
ing themselves,  moving  in  a  free  enter- 
prise market. 

After  the  officials  got  through  tinker- 
ing with  soyt)eans,  raising  the  support 
prices,  and  inducing  Increased  produc- 
tion, what  happened?  This  year,  on 
March  31,  there  are  9,405,915  bushels  of 
soybeans  stored,  because  the  surplus  has 
gone  up  under  the  programs  of  control 
that  this  administration  has  put  into 
effect. 

Are  those  the  figures  of  a  successful 
agricultural  program  to  reduce  surpluses, 
to  relieve  the  country  of  the  products 
that  have  been  piling  up  to  the  point 
where  they  must  be  given  away  in  order 
to  maintain  a  program?  Not  at  all.  If 
we  go  through  these  figures  we  will  find  a 
net  book  value  of  commodities  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  almost 
$770  million  more  this  year  than  on 
March  31  of  last  year.  Does  that  indi- 
cate a  successful  program? 

We  now  see  brought  to  the  Senate 
from  the  other  body  a  bill  which  Is  al- 
leged to  be  a  continuation  of  the  farm 
bill  we  passed  last  year,  operating  for 
1963,  but  to  apply  to  the  crop  of  1964, 
far  in  advance.    But,  is  it  the  same  bill? 

I  have  in  my  hand  the  study  made  by 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  It  is  a  most 
able  staff.  On  the  subject  of  agriculture 
we  have  some  experts  there.  Here  are 
nine  pages  of  differences  in  the  bill  we 
are  asked  to  take,  without  amendment, 
without  reasonable  preparation  for  hear- 
ings, and  without  hearings.  We  are 
asked  to  accept  this  bill.  There  are  nine 
pages  of  differences,  including  some  that 
are  fundamental.  The  interesting  thing 
is  that  the  bill  came  over  about  a  week 
ago  from  the  other  body.  Let  us  bear  in 
mmd  that  it  does  not  apply  to  this  year's 
crop.    It  applies  to  1964. 

Under  the  guise  of  "emergency  legis- 
lation." it  was  forced  through  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
adequate  time  was  not  given  for  prepa- 
ration for  hearings  or  for  full  study  of 
nine  pages  of  differences.  These  are  nine 
pages  of  differences  and  variances  from 
last  year's  bill.  The  interesting  thing  is 
that  before  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  the  other  day,  there 
was  proposed  the  cotton  bill,  which  is 
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declared  to  be  an  emergency  bill  for  the 
cotton  industry.  In  which  it  was  said  an 
emergency  exists.  What  did  the  com- 
mittee do?  The  committee  set  aside  10 
full  days  for  preparing  hearings;  not  to 
hold  hearings,  but  to  prepare  for  them. 
However,  we  had  to  start  hearings  on 
the  pending  bill  over  the  weekend,  after 
it  came  to  us  from  the  House.  Why? 
The  reason  has  been  revealed,  not  only 
in  committee  but  also  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Certain  provisions  in  the  bill 
refer  to  ability  to  plant  other  crops  on 
retired  acres  if  the  wheat  bill  is  approved. 
In  my  judgment  such  provisions  are  con- 
sidered to  be  bait  for  farmers — although 
they  will  not  work  out  that  way — to  vote 
"yes"  on  the  wheat  referendum,  which 
is  a  control  bill  for  the  wheat  farmer. 
Therefore,  it  is  essential  to  pass  the 
pending  bill  without  amendment  before 
the  wheat  referendum  is  held  next  Tues- 
day. 

A  bill  that  goes  to  the  vital  structure 
of  the  American  feed  grain  Industry  is 
not  permitted  to  be  amended.  A  num- 
ber of  amendments  which  will  be  offered 
are  vitally  important  and  should  be 
adopted  to  make  the  bill  conform.  As 
I  have  said,  these  amendments  will  be 
voted  down  with  the  regularity  of  a 
metronome.  They  will  be  voted  down 
with  the  overwhelming  power  of  the 
Democratic  majority,  being  supervised 
and  directed  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  administration  in  the 
■White  House.  That  is  what  will  hapjien. 
I  am  a  realist  enough  to  know  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  would  not  wish  to  misrepresent 
the  situation  There  is  nothing  major 
in  the  pending  bill  with  regard  to  the 
wheat  program.  The  Senator  well  re- 
members that  last  year  in  the  wheat  bill 
that  was  enacted  into  law  there  was  in- 
cluded this  provision,  section  328  which 
provided  for  substitution  as  between 
wheat  and  feed  grains: 

Sec.  328.  Effective  with  the  1964  crop,  dur- 
ing any  year  In  which  an  acreage  diversion 
program  la  in  effect  for  feed  grains,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  permit  producers  of  feed  grains 
V)  have  acreage  devoted  to  the  production 
of  feed  grains  considered  as  devoted  to  the 
production  of  wheat  and  producers  of  wheat 
to  have  acreage  devoted  to  the  production 
of  wheat  considered  as  devoted  to  the  pro- 
ei\jctlon  of  feed  grains  to  such  extent  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  not  Impair  the 
effective  operation  of  the  program  for  feed 
grains  or  wheat. 

As  I  remarked  yesterday,  and  as  I  am 
saying  now.  It  is  imperative  for  the  wheat 
and  feed  grain  growers  to  know  whether 
or  not  there  will  be  a  feed  grain  diversion 
program  in  effect  before  wheat  farmers 
can  vote  intelligenUy.  As  I  said,  there 
is  nothing  major  in  the  pending  bill  that 
even  refers  to  the  wheat  bill  on  which 
the  referendum  will  be  held,  or  hsis  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  However,  the  fact 
that  many  feed  grain  producers  also 
grow  wheat  makes  it  mandatory  that  all 
knowledge  of  the  laws  that  will  affect 
such  producers  be  on  the  books  before 


the  referendimi.  How  else  could  a  pro- 
ducer vote  inteUigently? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  attention  to  the  language  on  page 
7  of  the  pending  bill,  beginning  at  the 
second  line  from  the  top,  which  reads : 

The  term  "feed  grains"  means  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  barley,  and,  if  for  any  crop  the 
producer  so  requests  for  purposes  of  having 
acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  wheat 
considered  as  devoted  to  the  production  of 
feed  grains,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  328  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1962,  the  term  feed  grains"  shall  Include 
oats  and  rye. 

This  provision  ties  it  into  the  wheat 
bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  that  is  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  rye  as  an  additional 
commodity. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  I  might  argue  tech- 
nicalities for  quite  a  while.  The  net  re- 
sult, whether  it  is  the  wheat  bill  or  the 
feed  grain  bill,  is  that  a  combination  is 
attempted  to  be  created  between  the 
pending  bill  and  the  wheat  bill,  and  the 
pending  bill  is  to  be  used  as  a  lever  to  get 
a  "Yes"  vote  on  the  wheat  bill.  There 
is  that  interchangeable  feature;  and 
whether  it  is  in  the  wheat  bill  or  in  the 
feed  grain  bill  makes  very  little  differ- 
ence. It  is  the  mechanical  operation 
that  is  Important. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor concede  that  in  voting  on  the  wheat 
bill  a  farmer  is  entitled  to  know  whether 
there  will  be  a  feed  grain  program,  so 
that  it  will  conform  with  the  section  from 
which  I  have  read? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Nothing  was 
done  last  year,  when  the  referendum  was 
set  up.  to  provide  that  he  would  know 
what  the  feed  grain  program  would  be 
later. 

It  was  all  contained  in  the  same  bill. 
Mr.   ELLENDER.     I  understand,   but 
that  refers  to  1964. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  This  is  a  new 
bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  it  refers  to  feed 
grains  in  1964.  At  that  time  it  was 
stated  that  the  law  would  be  extended. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  I  proceed  to  another  por- 
tion of  the  subject,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  analysis  of  the  difference  between  the 
bill  now  being  considered  and  the  legis- 
lation already  on  the  books,  consisting 
of  the  eight  or  nine  pages  to  which  I  re- 
ferred a  while  ago,  and  as  developed  by 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  1964  and  1965  crop  feed  grain  diver- 
sion programs:  Section  3  authorizes  volun- 
tary feed  grain  diversion  programs  similar  to 
the  1963  program,  but  differing  from  that 
program  In  the  following  respects: 

1.  The  Secretary  was  directed  to  carry  out 
the  1963  program,  whereas  the  bill  authorizes 
1964  and  1965  programs  only  If  the  feed 
grain  supply  would  otherwise  be  excessive; 

2.  The  1963  program  applied  to  com.  grain 
sorghums,  and  barley,  while  the  bill  Includes, 
in  addition,  oats  and  rye  If  the  producer  so 
requests  for  purposes  of  having  acreage  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  wheat  considered 


aa  devoted  to  the  production  of  feed  grains 
pursuant  to  section  328  of  the  Ptood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1982.  Inclusloa  of  oats 
and  rye  would  not  affect  the  acreage  of  corn, 
sorghums,  or  barley  required  to  be  diverted 
as  a  condition  of  price  support; 

3.  Diversion  payments  under  the  1963  pro- 
gram were  based  on  the  1962  basic  county 
support  rate  adjusted  to  reflect  the  differ- 
ence between  the  1962  and  1963  national 
supj)ort  rate  and  the  farm's  adjusted  aver- 
age yield  for  1959  and  1960.  A  special  adjust- 
ment was  authorized  to  reflect  Increased 
yields  since  1959  and  1960  resulting  from  the 
Improvement  or  adoption  of  an  Irrigation 
system  In  certain  cases.  Under  the  bill  di- 
version payments  are  based  on  the  estimated 
basic  county  support  rate  and  the  adjusted 
average  yield  for  1959-62.  Inclusive,  In  the 
case  of  the  1964  program,  and  1959-63,  In- 
clusive, In  the  case  of  the  1965  program.  No 
special  adjustment  Is  provided  with  respect 
to  Irrigation  systems: 

4.  The  1963  authorizing  legislation  pro- 
vided for  (1)  payments  in  cash  or  kind  on 
an  acreage  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  base 
acreage  (and  this  provision  Is  frequently 
construed  as  flxlng  the  minimum  participa- 
tion In  the  program),  and  (11)  payments  In 
kind  only  on  up  to  an  additional  30  percent 
The  Secretary  has  elected  to  make  all  pay- 
ments under  the  1963  program  In  kind. 
(The  producer  actually  receives  cash  If  he 
BO  desires,  since  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration will  advance  him  the  full  face  value 
of  his  payment  In  kind  certificate  and  market 
his  certificate  for  him.)  The  bill  provides 
that  aU  payments  shall  be  In  kind; 

5.  The  bill  adds  mustard  seed  to  the  crops 
which  the  Secretary  may  permit  to  be 
planted  on  the  diverted  acreage  subject  to 
a  reduction  In  the  diversion  payment; 

6.  The  bill  provides  that  the  average'  acre- 
age of  wheat  produced  on  the  farm  during 
the  crop  years  1959,  1960,  and  1961.  for  use 
on  the  farm  pursuant  to  the  exemption  pro- 
vided by  section  335(f)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (prior  to  amendment 
of  section  335  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1962)  In  excess  of  the  small  farm  base 
acreage  for  wheat  shall  be  considered  as  an 
acreage  of  feed  grains  produced  in  1959  and 

1960  for  purposes  of  establishing  the  feed 
grain  acreage  for  the  farm,  and  a  fair  and 
reasonable  payment  rate  shall  be  determined 
for  the  diversion  of  such  acreage.  The  crop 
years  1959,  1960.  and  1961  are  understood  to 
mean  the  years  In  which  the  1969,  1960,  and 

1961  crops  were  produced.  No  slmUar  pro- 
vision was  contained  In  the  1963  program, 
since  the  feed  wheat  exemption  provided  by 
section  335(f)  la  effective  through  the  1963 
crop  of  wheat; 

7.  The  bUl  authorizes  the  Secretary,  upon 
unanimous  request  of  the  State  committee, 
to  adjust  farm  feed  grain  bases  within  any 
county  or  within  the  State  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  establish  fair  and  equitable 
bases.  This  provision  was  added  by  an 
amendment  offered  by  Congressman  Sbitth 
on  the  House  fioor  and  is  not  comparable  to 
any  provision  of  the  1963  program. 

8.  The  bin  limits  the  amount  of  feed  grain 
price  support  and  diversion  payments  for 
any  acre  Involved  to  not  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  fair  market  price  of  such  acre. 
This  was  added  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
by  an  amendment  offered  by  Congressman 
Michel  and  Is  not  like  any  provision  of  the 
1963  program. 

9.  The  bill  provides  that  up  to  1  percent 
of  the  estimated  total  feed  grain  bases  in 
any  State  for  any  year  may  be  deducted  from 
the  farm  feed  grain  bases  and  apportioned  to 
farms  on  which  no  acreages  were  devoted 
to  feed  grains  on  the  basis  of  speclfled  fac- 
tors and  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate.  Farms  receiving  such 
apportionments    would    not   be    eligible    for 
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conservation  payments  for  the  first  year  for 
^      which    apportionment    U    made      The    1963 
program  contained   no  similar  provision: 

10.  By  an  amendment  offered  on  the  fl(X>r 
of  the  House  by  Cbn^essman  Micsxi.,  the 
following  language,  which  was  Included  In 
the  law  covering  the  1963  program,  and  In 
H  R.  4997  as  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  was  deleted  from  the 
bill: 

"Obligations  may  be  Incurred  in  advance 
of  appropriations  therefor  and  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  Ls  authorized  to  ad- 
vance from  Its  capital  funds  such  sums  as 
n\ay  be  necessary  to  pay  administrative  ex- 
penses In  connection  with  such  program  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964.  and 
to  pay  such  costs  as  may  be  Incurred  In  car- 
rying out  paragraph  (4i   of  this  subsection." 

The  deletion  of  this  language  has  the  ef- 
fect of  requiring  that  an  appropriation  for 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Secretary  be 
obtained  before  the  program  can  be  promul- 
gated. Other  provisions  which  remain  In 
the  bill,  not  affected  by  the  amendment,  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  use  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  finance  the  program 
costs  by  redeeming  certLflcates  and  assist- 
ing producers  In  the  marketing  thereof,  but 
the  change  will  mean  that  the  Department 
win  have  to  obtain  an  appropriation  covering 
Eidmlnlstratlve  expenses  of  the  Secretary  be- 
fore It  can  proceed  with  the   program. 

11.  Under  the  law  applicable  to  the  1963 
program  the  value  of  feed  grains  delivered 
by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  In  re- 
demption of  payment-ln-tlnd  certificates 
was  not  required  to  Include  an  allowance  for 
carrying  charges.  (However  the  Department 
administratively  committed  Itself  to  Include 
such  an  allowance  )  The  bill  provides  that 
In  the  case  of  diversion  payment-ln-klnd  cer- 
tificates, the  feed  grains  shall  be  valued  at 
not  leoa  than  the  current  support  price, 
minus  that  part  of  the  ctirrent  support  price 
made  available  through  payments  In  kind, 
plus  reasonable  carrying  charges. 

12.  The  law  applicable  to  the  1963  pro- 
gram authorized  the  Secretary  to  limit  par- 
ticipation In  the  program  in  the  event  of 
emergency  or  a  threatened  shortage  The 
bill  does  not  contain  such  a  provision,  but 
authorizes  the  Secretary,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  the  producer  to  terminate  or 
modify  any  agreement  if  necessary  because 
of  such  an  emergency  or  threatened  short- 
age. The  1963  provision  Is  not  considered 
needed  in  the  bill  since  the  Secretary  is  not 
required  to  promulgate  programs  In  1964  or 
1965  as  he  was  for  1963  The  new  provision 
would  take  care  of  emergencies  arising  after 
the  program  has  been  made  effective. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  section 
16(h)  to  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  to  provide  that  for 
the  1964  and  1965  crops,  the  Secretary  may. 
If  he  determines  that  the  total  supply  of 
feed  grains  will  likely  be  excessive  in  the 
absence  of  an  acreage  diversion  program, 
formulate  a  feed  grain  program  under  which 
payments  shall  be  made  to  producers  who 
divert  acreage  from  the  production  of  feed 
gv»lns  to  an  approved  conservation  use  and 
Increase  their  average  acreage  devoted  in 
195©  and  1960  to  designated  soil-conserving 
crops  or  practices.  Including  summer  fallow 
and  Idle  land,  by  an  equal  amount.  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  In  kind  In  an 
amount  not  In  excess  of  50  percent  of  the 
estimated  basic  county  support  rate,  includ- 
ing that  part  of  the  suppwrt  price  made 
available  through  payments  In  kind,  multi- 
plied by  the  normal  production  of  the  acre- 
age diverted  from  the  commodity  based  on 
Its  adjusted  average  yield  per  acre.  The 
base  period  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  adjusted  average  yield  for  payments  for 
the  1964  crop  shall  be  the  4-year  period  1959- 
62  and  for  payments  for  the  1965  crop  shall 
be  the  5-year  period  1959-63. 


The  Secretary  may  permit  the  diverted 
acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of 
guar,  sesame,  saiflower.  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  and  flax,  when  such 
crops  are  not  In  surplus  supply,  subject  to 
the  condition  that  no  price  support  shall 
be  made  available  for  the  production  of  such 
crop  and  payment  for  such  acreage  shall  be 
at  a«rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable  not  to  exceed  one-half 
the  regular  rate. 

The  tierm  "feed  grains"  under  the  new 
section  16(b)  means  corn,  grain  sorghums, 
and  barley.  The  term  "feed  grains"  also 
Includes  oats  and  rye  If  the  producers  on 
a  wheat  farm  so  request  for  the  purpose  of 
having  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of 
wheat  considered  as  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  feed  grains  pursuant  to  section  328 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962. 
However,  permitted  acreages  of  oats  and  rye 
under  the  diversion  program  may  not  be 
planted  to  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and  barley. 

The  acreage  eligible  for  participation  in 
the  program  shall  be  such  acreage  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  achieve 
the  acreage  reduction  goal  for  the  crop  but 
not  In  excess  of  50  percent  of  the  average 
acreage  on  the  farm  devoted  to  feed  grains 
In  1959  and  1960  or  25  acres,  whichever  Is 
greater. 

The  average  acreage  of  wheat  produced  on 
the  farm  In  1959.  1960,  and  1961,  pursuant  to 
the  exemption  in  section  335(f)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  prior  to 
amendment  of  section  335  by  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  In  excess  of  the 
small  farm  base  for  wheat  established  under 
section  335.  as  so  amended,  will  be  con- 
sidered as  an  acreage  of  feed  grains  for  pur- 
poses of  establishing  the  feed  grain  base  and 
the  rate  of  payment  for  diverting  such  acre- 
age shall  be  established  In  a  fair  and  reason- 
able amount  in  relation  to  the  rates  of  pay- 
ment  for  diverting  feed  grains 

The  bill  contains  authority  allowing  the 
Secretary  to  provide  that  malting  barley  pro- 
ducers can  plant  110  percent  of  their  1959- 
60  barley  acres  to  an  acceptable  variety  of 
malting  barley  and  still  participate  In  the 
program   for  corn   and   grain   sorghums 

Not  to  exceed  1  percent  of  the  estimated 
total  feed  grain  bases  for  all  farms  In  the 
State  for  any  year  may  be  reserved  for  ap- 
portionment to  farms  with  no  1959  and  I960 
history  on  the  basis  of  specified  criteria 
■\nd  such  other  factors  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. Farms  on  which  feed  grain  bases 
are  established  from  this  reserve  shall  be  In- 
eligible for  diversion  payments  for  the  first 
year  the  base  is  established. 

The  Secretary  may  make  adjustments  In 
acreages  and  yields  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  affecting 
production  and  to  give  due  consideration  to 
tillable  acreage,  crop-rotation  practices,  tjrpe 
of  soil,  soil  and  water  conservation  measures, 
and  topography  If  the  producer  proves  the 
actual  acreages  and  yields  for  the  farm,  such 
acreages  and  yields  shall  be  used  In  making 
determinations.  Up)on  unanimous  request  of 
the  State  committee,  the  Secretary  may  ad- 
just farm  feed  grain  bases  In  any  State  or 
county  to  the  extent  necessary  to  establish 
fair  and  equitable  feed  grraln  bases  for  farms 
In  such  State  or  county.  The  sponsor  of  this 
provision.  Congressman  SMrrH  of  Iowa, 
stated  that  it  would  not  Increase  the  total 
base  acreage,  or  the  base  acreage  for  the 
State,  but  would  provide  authority  to  ad- 
just acreages  between  farmers. 

The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  50 
percent  of  any  payments  to  producers  in  ad- 
vance of  determination  of  performance.  The 
diversion  and  price  supfxirt  payments  made 
In  1964  or  1965  with  respect  to  any  acre 
of  land  could  not  exceed  20  percent  of  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  acre  It  should 
be   noted    that  price  support  payments   are 


made  with  respect  to  planted  acres  and  di- 
version payments  are  made  on  diverted  acres 
so  that  there  would  not  be  both  types  of 
payments  on  the  same  acre.  In  other  worda 
price  support  payments  would  be  limited  to 
not  more  than  2o  percent  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  acreage  on  which  feed  grains 
are  produced,  and  diversion  payments  would 
l>e  limited  to  not  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
fair  market   vaalue   of   the  acreage  diverted 

Payments  are  to  be  shared  among  pro- 
ducers on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis  and  in  keeping  with  existing  contracu 

The  bill  provides  that  payments  in  kind 
are  to  be  made  through  the  Issuance  of  ne- 
gotiable certificates  redeemable  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  feed  grains 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  assist 
the  producer  in  the  marketing  of  such  cer- 
tificates Feed  grains  with  which  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  redeems  the  negotiable 
certificates  shall  be  valued  at  not  less  than 
the  current  support  price  minus  that  pan 
of  the  current  support  price  made  available 
through  payments  In  kind,  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges.  If  a  certificate  Is  not  pre- 
sented for  redemption  within  30  days  of  its 
Issuance,  reasonable  costs  of  storage  and 
other  carrying  charges  may  be  deducted  from 
the  value  of  the  certificate 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  Secretary 
could,  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  pro- 
ducer, modify,  or  terminate  any  agreement 
previously  entered  Into  if  he  determines  such 
action  Is  necessary  because  of  an  emergency 
created  by  drought  or  other  disaster  to  allevi- 
ate a  shortage  In  the  supply  of  feed  grains, 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, another  phase  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation which  I  think  is  very  important 
is  the  unprecedented  and.  I  believe,  il- 
legal activities  of  the  ASC  committeemen 
throughout  the  country  who  were  coerced 
by  the  authority  and  power  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  into  lobbying  for  a 
"yes"  vote  on  the  wheat  referendum.  I 
say  coerced  because  I  believe  there  was 
coercion:  I  say  illegal  because  I  believe 
it  is  contrary  to  the  law  creating  the 
ASC  Committees,  and  setting  forth  their 
responsibilities  and  duties,  that  those 
committeemen  should  be  used  for  the 
affirmative  promotion  of  legislation  In 
the  National  Congress.  I  believe  the  law 
is  clear  that  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  ASC  committeemen  are  limited 
to  the  explanation  of  laws  already  en- 
acted and  in  effect,  and  to  service  to 
farmers  in  connection  with  the  law  in 
effect,  and  that  it  is  illegal  and  contrary, 
not  only  to  the  spirit,  but  also  the  letter 
of  the  law.  that  committeemen  be  urged 
and  practically  directed  to  go  out  in  their 
townships  and  among  their  members  and 
friends  to  urge  that  farmers  vote  for  or 
against  a  proposal  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER      I  yield 

Mr  LAUSCHE  What  about  the  in- 
terests of  the  taxpayer  who  does  not 
agree  with  the  program,  but  whose  tax 
money  is  used  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  espouse  a  cause  to  which 
the  particular  taxpayer  does  not  sub- 
scribe? I  have  in  mind  the  situation 
that  prevails  in  labor  unions,  in  which 
a  part  of  the  dues  is  used  to  promote  the 
cause  of  one  political  party  as  against 
that  of  another  political  party.  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  what  has  been  happening  in 
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the  expenditure  of  tax  money  in  pro- 
moting a  cause  to  which  perhaps  I  do 
not  subscribe.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  discuss  that  aspect  of 
tlie  situation. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  Senator's  view.  It  Is  a 
reprehensible  practice:  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  I  refer  the  Senator  to  the 
hearings,  for  which,  imfortunately,  there 
was  very  little  time  to  prepare.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  testified  pt  the 
hearings.  A  substantial  p>ortion  oi  the 
time  was  devoted  to  an  examination  of 
him  by  me  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
Federal  franking  privilege,  the  use  of 
Federal  stationery,  and  the  authority  of 
the  ASC  county  committees  and  directors 
of  the  ASC  to  urge  an  affirmative  vote  on 
this  proix)sal.  while  presenting  only  the 
arguments  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, but  never  presenting  to  the  farmers 
the  arguments  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  The  hearings  contain  evi- 
dence of  the  use  of  Federal  machinery  to 
send  out  editorials  on  the  "yes"  side  of 
the  question ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of 
the  sending  out  of  any  editorials  or  arti- 
cles calling  attention  to  the  control 
features  and  the  dangers  to  a  free  agri- 
culture which  would  result  from  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  It  is  a  one-sided 
presentation. 

There  Is  evidence  of  $900  being  fur- 
nished to  one  county — I  do  not  know  how 
many  $900  payments  were  made  to  other 
counties — for  the  purpose  of  having  ASC 
committees    hold    social    events   among 
farmers,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  vote 
"yes"  on  the  referendum.     That  is  pub- 
lic money.     It  Is  the  money  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio;  it  is  my  money.     I  think 
it  is  the  most  flagrant  use  of  public  of- 
flciaLs.  who  under  the  law  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  iLsed  In  that  way.     It  is  the 
greatest,  most  flagrant,  coercive  effort  I 
have  ever  known  to  get  Government  em- 
ployees to  go  out  and  present,  at  the 
grassroots,  a  particular  idea  which  may 
be  advanced  or  espoused  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  or  his  mentor.  Dr. 
Cochrane.     I  think  it  is  a  serious  thing. 
American    farmers    and    the    American 
agricultural  plant  should  be  aware  of  it. 
Mr.   LAUSCHE.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 
Mr.  HICKEI^XX)PER.     I  yield. 
Mr.    LAUS::HE.     in   Ohio   there   are 
150,000  farmers;  120.000  of  them  devote 
less   than    15   acres   to   the   growing  of 
wheat.    They  grow  Soft  Winter  wheat, 
which  is  not  in  scarcity.    I  am  sure  there 
will  be  substantially  divided  opinion  on 
whether  severe  controls  should  be  put 
into  effect     It  strikes  me  that  those  who 
do  not  agree  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture should  not  be  exploited  by  hav- 
ing their  money  used  to  finance  a  prop- 
aganda program  contrary  to  what  their 
thinking  is.     I  do  not  believe  that  that 
is  morally  proper.    Whether  the  law  per- 
mits it  or  does  not  permit  it,  I  do  not 
know;  but  I  l)elleve  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  ought  to  impose  some  re- 
straint upon  Itself  and  give  all  fanners 
an  equal  opportunity  to  present  their 
cause,  and  not  use  the  taxpayers'  money 
solely  for  the  promulgation  of  the  think- 


ing of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
those  who  agree  with  the  Department, 
while  the  thinking  of  the  farmers  and 
other  citizens  who  do  not  agree  with 
those  recommendations  is  negated. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  I  agree  with  him. 
I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
record  of  the  hearings.  I  did  not  ask  to 
have  the  full  text  of  each  speech  placed 
in  the  record  of  the  hearings.  However, 
I  have  a  list  of  speeches  made  by  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  officials,  includ- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  have 
copies  of  those  speeches  before  me,  with 
the  passages  marked  in  each  speech,  re- 
peatedly calling  for  a  "yes"  vote.  Those 
speeches  were  made  to  various  farm 
groups  and  farm  organizations  through- 
out the  country.  They  do  not  include 
all  the  instructions  or  speeches  to  the 
people  at  the  grassroots  to  spread  out 
and  advance  this  philosophy,  to  make 
it  perfectly  clear. 

I  believe  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  a  right  and  a  responsibility  per- 
sonally to  propose  and  advance  theories, 
whether  I  agree  with  them  or  not.  That 
is  his  right  and  responsibility. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  He  Is  a  part 
of  the  administration,  and  he  may  do 
that.  And  those  in  policymaking  posi- 
tions under  him  are  privileged  to  sup- 
port those  opinions. 

My  complaint  goes  to  the  use  of  the 
power  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  those  under  him  in  policymaking 
positions  over  the  jobs  of  the  ASC  com- 
mitteemen at  the  grassroots,  as  to  which 
the  law  is  clear  that  It  is  not  a  part  of 
their  responsibility.  In  fact,  under  the 
connotation  of  the  law,  they  are  pro- 
hibited, in  my  Judgment,  from  taking  a 
partisan  view  of  such  a  proposal.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  word  has  gone  down  the 
line,  "Boys,  go  out  on  the  highways  and 
byways,  knock  at  the  farm  doors,  and 
get  a  'yes'  vote  on  this  referendum." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  elaborate  on  the  distribution 
of  the  $900  to  certain  counties? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes.  I  have 
one  of  the  bulletins,  which  went  out,  giv- 
ing notice  on  that  subject.  It  also  states 
what  kind  of  entertainment  should  be 
provided,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  strikes  me,  on  the 
basis  of  commonsense  and  the  applica- 
tion of  simple  rules  of  ethics,  that  the 
money  of  the  taxpayers  should  not  be 
used  to  promote  one  cause,  but  should 
not  be  used  at  all  to  promote  the  cause 
of  the  opponents.  What  right  has  the 
Federal  Government  to  use  my  taxes  to 
advocate,  through  the  expenditure  of 
that  money,  a  program  with  which  I  do 
not  agree? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  has  no 
right  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  F\irthermore,  I  think 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  owes  the 
people  of  the  country  the  duty  of  ex- 
pressing his  views. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  agree.  I 
have  tried  to  state  that  in  committee, 
and  I  have  also  stated  it  on  the  floor. 
But  there  is  a  difference  between  carry- 
ing out  his  responsibility  as  a  policy- 


maker and  the  duties  and  restrictions, 
under  the  law,  applying  to  Government 
employees  at  the  grassroots,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  serve  the  farmers,  rather  than 
to  coerce  or,  in  some  cases,  through  their 
arguments  do  what  I  believe  amounts  to 
misleading  the  farmers  as  to  the  benefits 
of  this  program. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  bulle- 
tin which  was  issued.  It  is  on  the  sta- 
tionery of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  Circle,  McCone 
County.  Mont.  A  letter  was  addressed 
to  Representative  Jim  Battin,  signed  by 
E.  R.  Merriman,  chaiiman,  McCone 
County  ASC  Committee;  Harold  Meiss- 
ner,  vice  chairman,  McCone  County  ASC 
Committee:  Milo  O.  HilsUd,  regional 
member,  McCone  County  ASC  Commit- 
tee; and  Francis  D.  Kelly,  county  office 
manager,  McCone  County  ASC.  In  this 
letter  are  set  out  the  instructions  which 
had  been  received;  and  they  were  ob- 
jecting to  them,  because  they  were  out- 
side their  duties.  But  in  the  letter  they 
say: 

Those  instructions  were.  In  brief: 

1.  The  county  committee  was  to  select  and 
contact  four  local  farmers  who  favor  a  "yes" 
vote  to  serve  as  promotional  men  between 
now  and  referendum  day.  It  was  our  un- 
derstanding that  these  people  would  work 
with  the  newly  formed  Wheat  Commission 
In  disseminating  material  on  the  wheat  ref- 
erendum. 

2.  The    county    officials    were    informed — 

These  were  the  ASC  officials — 
that  a  fund  slightly  in  excess  of  $900  had 
been  made  available  and  was  earmarked  for 
use  In  McCone  County  to  promote  a  "yes" 
vote. 

That  is  Government  money,  and  that 
was  admitted,  finally,  by  the  Secretary  at 
the  hearings. 

I  read  further: 

It  was  suggested  that  this  money  be  used 
In  the  following  manner — Hold  three  meet- 
ings with  the  community  committee  to  dis- 
ctiss  and  encourage  a  "yes"  vote.  It  was 
suggested  that  one  of  these  meetings  be  held 
in  the  evening  with  a  "potluck"  dinner 
where  the  wives  would  be  present  and  county 
oCace  officials  could  socialize  with  community 
committeemen  and  their  wives  for  the  pur- 
jKJse  of  encouraging  conversation  on  ways  to 
get  out  a  "yes"  vote.  .  r* 

That  is  Federal  money.  J( 

Here  is  a  photostatic  reproduction  of 
the  Billings  Gazette,  of  Billings,  Mont., 
of  Saturday,  April  27,  1963,  giving  the 
story  of  these  McCone  County  officials 
who  objected  to  that  use  of  Federal 
money  and  objected  to  their  being  di- 
rected to  engage  in  that  kind  of  lobby- 
ing activities. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  for  a  fur- 
ther question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  logical  expla- 
nation, if  any,  is  given  to  justify  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  taxpayers'  money  in 
prosecution  of  the  program  outlined  in 
that  letter? 
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Mr     HICKENLOOPER       The    rather 
strange  explanation,  in  effect,  given  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  that  he 
had  a  duty  to  inform  the  people.    I  could 
agree  that  he  has  a  duty  to  inform  the 
people.     But  this  situation  is  something 
like  that  of  the  man  who  said  he  was 
going  to  be  neutral:  If  he  is  more  neutral 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  that  is 
not  a  neutral  operation.    The  entire  gist 
of  his  so-called  "informing  the  public" 
was  to  oresent  only  one  side  of  the  issue, 
rather  than  to  explain  both  sides  of  it. 
We  have  illustrations  of  that — and  they 
are  set  out  in  the  hearings.    They  show 
that  Government  mailings  were  used  In 
various  counties  to  send  out  certain  edi- 
torials  which   advocated    a    "yes"   vote. 
But,  so  far  as  we  know,  they  never  sent 
out  even  one  news  story  pointing  out  the 
evils  which  would  result  to  the  farmers. 
I  referred  to  one  illustration,  because  It 
was  so  apt:    In  another  State,   an  edi- 
torial from  the  Des  Moines  Register,  of 
my  home  State,  was  cSxculated.  which 
advocated  a  "yes"  vote.     It  was  circu- 
lated through  the  medium  of  the  ASC's; 
but  in  the  same  newspaper  there  was  an 
article,  written  by  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous and  able  columnists  in  Washing- 
ton, who  represents  the  publication;  and 
in  the  article  he  pointed  out   that  the 
farmer's  freedom  would  be  destroyed  if 
the   policies    followed    the   lines   of   the 
wheat  referendum. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  picked 
up  the  favorable  "yes"  story  and  circu- 
lated it  at  Government  expense,  but  it 
did  not  pick  up  and  circulate  the  story 
that  pointed  out  the  evils  and  pitfalls 
in  the  wheat  referendum.  It  is  that  kind 
of  business  to  which  I  object. 

So  far  as  I  know,  for  a  good  many 
years  every  Secretar>'  of  Agriculture 
prior  to  the  present  Secretary  has  taken 
the  position  that  neither  ASC  commit- 
teemen nor  other  employees  of  the  De- 
partment at  the  working  level  of  the 
farmers  are  to  be  used  for  such  purposes. 
In  fact,  it  is  illegal  to  use  them.  There 
is  evidence  of  that. 

What  has  happened?  I  do  not  know 
whether  Senators  have  heard  about  the 
so-called  famous  loyalty  oath  that  the 
Secretary  has  now  forced  on  the  ASC 
committeemen  in  our  country,  but  here 
it  is.  It  is  contained  in  the  March  1, 
1963.  issue  of  the  Federal  Register. 

Bear  In  mind  that  when  something  is 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  it  be- 
comes the  law  and  the  gospel.  But  it 
Is  not  contained  in  the  basic  law  at  all. 
What  the  Secretary  has  said  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  appears 
imder  the  title  "County  and  Community 
Committeemen."  The  statement  is  as 
follows: 

The  terras  of  office  of  county  and  conjmu- 
nlty  comm  tteemen  and  ait«rnat«8  to  such 
office  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  next  aft«r  their  election,  provided, 
however,  that  before  any  such  county  com- 
nnltteeman  or  alternate  county  committee- 
man may  take  office — 

I  ask  Senators  to  listen  particularly  to 
the  following: 

he  shall  sign  a  pledge  that  he  will  faithfully, 
fully,  fairly,  and  honestly  perform,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  all  the  duties  devolving 
on  him  as  a  committeeman — 
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What  follows  is  really  the  meat  of  the 
statement: 

and  that  he  will  support  the  programs  he 
is  calle<l  upon  to  administer  A  term  of  office 
shall  continue  for  12  months  or  until  a  suc- 
cessor   has   been    elected   and   qualified 

When  that  statement  was  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  in  the 
hearings,  he  said.  "That  is  merely  a 
repetition  of  what  ha-?  been  on  the  books 
for  a  long  time,  with  a  little  embellish- 
ment." 

We  checked  it  out  and  found  that  it 
was  unprecedented  and  an  innovation. 
It  is  a  new  loyalty  oath  which  would 
swear  the  people  concerned  to  support 
anything  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
tells  them  to  support,  whether  they  be- 
lieve it  or  not.  It  takes  them  out  of  the 
category  of  people  serving  the  farmers 
and  makes  them  tools  at  the  political 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  not 
what  the  Senator  read  an  extension  of 
a  directive  issued  about  a  year  ago  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  directing 
them  not  to  make  speeches  against  the 
administrations  program,  but  when  we 
got  into  the  question  and  examined  it. 
we  found  that  the  employees  were 
threatened  with  being  fired  if  they  made 
speeches  against  the  program.  Finally 
Mr.  Macy.  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  overruled  that  decision  and 
made  the  Department  change  it 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes;  it  is  a 
part  of  the  same  pattern. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
has  been  an  effort  and  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  to  make 
the  farmers  fall  into  line,  or  else. 

Mr.   HICKENLOOPER.     The  Senator 
is  correct.     I  should  like  to  present  the 
final  clincher  as  it  appears  in  the  Federal 
Register   on    the   same   date.   March    1 
1963.    We  all  know  that  if  the  ASC  com- 
mitteemen do  not  perform  their  duties 
under  the  law.  or  refuse  to  do  so.  they 
can  be  fired  as  any  other  employee  can 
be  fired,  for  cause.     But  I  ask  Senators 
to  listen  to  the  following  statement  en- 
titled— "Secretary.      Administrator,      or 
Deputy     Administrator     not     precluded 
from  exercising  authority." 
The  following  is  the  provision : 
Nothing    In    these    regulations    shall    pre- 
clude the  Secretary,  Administrator,   Agricul- 
tural   Stabilization    and    Conservation    Serv- 
ice,   or    Deputy    Administrator,    State    and 
county    operations.    Agricultural    Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service,  from  admin- 
istering   any    or    all    programs    or    exercising 
other  functions  delegated  to  the  community 
committee,     the    county    committee.    State 
committee,  or  any  employee. 

The  provision  states  in  a  few  words 
that  at  any  time  the  Secretary  desires  to 
do  so.  he  may  fire  the  whole  kit  and 
caboodle.  He  may  take  over  their  jobs. 
They  are  out.  He  may  substitute  other 
people  for  them,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  ASC  people  are  supposed  to  be  elected 
by  their  friends  and  neighbors  and  serve 
their  friends  and  neighbors.  The  Secre- 
tary can  remove  them  at  any  time  he 
wishes  to  do  so.     A  life  and  death  deci- 


sion over  jobs  is  held  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  under  tliat  provision 

The  provision  continues: 

In  exercising  this  authority,  either  the 
Secretary,  Administrator,  or  Deputy  Admin 
istrator  may  designate  a  person  or  persona 
of  his  choice  to  be  in  ch.irge  with  full  au 
thorlty  to  carry  on  the  programs  or  other 
functions  without  regard  to  the  committee 
committees  or  their  employees  for  such  a 
period  of  time  as  may  be  necessary. 

If  we  wish  to  talk  about  the  spoils  sys- 
tem, direction,  control  and  coercion  from 
the  top,  we  have  it  in  the  loyalty  oath 
and  the  ability  which  the  Secretary  has 
created  for  himself  to  fire  at  will  and  to 
take  over  responsibilities  at  will  without 
any  cause  wiiatsoever. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  might  be  justified  in  expect- 
ing the  employees  of  hL  Department  to 
perform  fully  their  duties  required  under 
existing  law.  I  can  see  that  he  could 
exact  from  an  employee  a  commitment 
that  he  will  faithfully  enforce  existing 
laws,  and  see  that  they  are  carried  into 
effect. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  And  admin- 
ister the  law.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Seemingly,  under  that 
oath  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could 
exact  from  an  employee  an  absolute 
commitment  that  the  employee  would 
further  and  support  a  program  not  then 
in  existence. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  There  Is  no 
question  about  it. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  On  the  latter  aspect 
of  the  problem.  I  would  say  that  simple 
rationality  and  a  simple  ethical  approach 
would  not  justify  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  saying  to  an  employee,  "You 
commit  yourself  to  support  this  new  pro- 
gram which  has  been  evolved,  and  unless 
you  support  that  new  program  you  put 
yourself  in  danger  of  being  severed  from 
the  administration." 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  point  out  to 
the  Senator  that  it  goes  even  further 
than  that.  The  regulation  which  I  last 
read  to  the  Senator  does  not  provide  that 
the  Secretary  or  his  subordinates  may 
move  in  and  take  over  if  the  committees 
or  committeemen  do  not  do  their  job. 
It  does  not  so  provide  at  all.  It  blankly 
provides  that  any  time  the  Secretary  de- 
sires to  move  in  and  take  over,  regard- 
less of  cause,  he  can  move  in. 

The  regulation  had  provided  that  in 
the  event  any  committeeman  or  com- 
mittees failed  to  perform  the  necessai-y 
functions  of  administering  the  existing 
law,  the  Secretary  is  warranted  in  mov- 
ing in  and  replacing  the  deficient  com- 
mitteeman or  committeewoman  who  is 
failing  to  do  his  or  her  duty.  There 
would  be  nothing  wrong  with  that,  in  my 
opinion.  The  statement  I  have  read  does 
not  so  provide.  The  Secretary  would  not 
need  an  excuse  A  committeeman  might 
be  working  like  a  beaver,  and  yet  the 
Secretary  could  throw  him  out  and  put 
somebody  else  in.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  committeeman  had  been  elected  by 
his  friends  and  neighbors. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
several  letters  were  produced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa,  wherein 
the  committeemen  were  opposed  to  the 
program,  and  the  Secretary  made  no  ef- 
fort to  remove  them? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Some  letters 
were  produced,  to  show  that  committee- 
men were  opiX)<^ed  t^^  t^c  pr'^oram. 

Mr.  ELLEH^DEP.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  produced  them. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  say,  some 
letters  were  produced,  to  show  that  the 
committeemen  were  opposed.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Secretary  made  any 
effort  to  remove  them  or  not.  and  I  do 
not  know  what  he  will  do  after  the  bill 
is  passed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  record  shows 
he  did  say  that. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  He  had  not, 
up  to  that  time. 

Mr.  ELLEINDER.  He  did  say  that  he 
would  not  remove  them,  that  he  had  no 
right  under  the  law  to  do  so.  That  was 
the  effect  of  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  is  clear  and 
unequivocal  under  this  regulation.  I  do 
not  know  how  anyone  could  read  it  any 
other  way. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Tliat  is  administra- 
tive, as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  stated. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPEll.     Certainly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  respect  to 
doing  regular  work  one  might  apply  that 
provision,  but  the  Senator  cited  case 
after  case  as  I  remember,  in  which  a 
committeeman  was  opposing  the  refer- 
endurn.  and  nothing  has  been  done. 
NothincT  wi'l  be  dene. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  would  not 
be  able  to  say. 

Mr.  ELLENDE31.  So  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  stated. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  willing 
to  concede,  on  the  record,  that  nothing 
had  been  done  up  to  that  time.  I  am 
not  willing  to  concede  that  nothing  will 
be  done  about  these  men  when  they  get 
this  thing  out  of  the  woods.  I  would 
rather  tremble  for  their  jobs,  if  they  want 
to  keep  them 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  are  not 
apf>olnted  by  the  Secretary;  they  are 
elected  by  the  farmers. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  They  could  be 
removed,  under  this  regulation,  without 
any  excuse  at  the  whim  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  they  are  elected 
by  the  farmers. 

Mr   HICKENLOOPER.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Exactly. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  the 
curse  of  it.  They  are  elected  by  the 
farmers,  but  the  Secretary  could  remove 
them  at  will  without  cause  or  shortcom- 
ing, if  he  so  desires,  imder  this 
regulation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  asked 
a  question  about  the  $900.  as  shown  at 
the  bottom  of  page  75  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Senate  committee.  I  read 
from  the  hearings: 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I  thought  In  view 
of  the  discussion  awhile  ago  about  the  $900 
being  available  In  this  one  county  for  hold- 


ing barbecues  and  meetings  and  socializing 
affairs,  that  It  might  probably  extend  to  per 
diem  and  mileage  and  so  on.  of  the  ASC 
committees.  But  I  think  the  record  will 
have  to  show  that  at  some  later  date  when 
we  can  get  to  It. 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  $900  Is  to  conduct 
the  referendum. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Conduct  the  elec- 
tion? Including  the  socializing  meetings  and 
the  free  eating  for  advocating. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Sir,  you  are  very  per- 
sistent to  put  words  In  my  mouth.  What  I 
said  was  the  $900  was  to  carry  forth  the 
referendum  because  the  county  committee 
in  question  had  not  allowed  funds  to  do  this. 
They  asked  for  some  $3,000  Increase.  They 
got  $900.  We  had  the  mandate  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  very  much  In  mind  and 
we   did   not  give  them  what  they  asked. 

As  the  Senator  recalls,  certain  pam- 
phlets were  printed  which  were  distrib- 
uted in  this  particular  county  and  in 
other  counties,  and  that  is  what  the  $900 
was  to  be  used  for.  It  will  be  used,  as 
the  Secretary  stated,  to  conduct  the  elec- 
tion.   They  will  need  booths. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Again  I  will 
read  what  the  county  committeeman 
there  said  about  the  $900,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  uncertainty  about  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  He  was  the  one 
against  the  referendum,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  There  are 
four  of  them.  Four  of  them  signed  the 
letter.    They  said: 

The  county  officials  were  Informed  that  a 
fund  slightly  In  excess  of  $900  had  been  made 
available  and  was  earmarked  for  use  In  Mc- 
Cone  County  to  promote  a  "yes"  vote. 

That  does  not  say  anything  about  con- 
ducting a  referendum.  It  says  "to 
promote  a  yes'  vote." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Who  signed  that? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  read  the 
names  awhile  ago. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  they 
were  against  the  referendum. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  was  signed 
by  E.  R.  Merriman,  chairman,  McCone 
County  ASC;  Harold  Meissner,  vice 
chairman,  McCone  County  ASC;  Milo  O. 
HUstad,  regional  member,  McCone 
County  ASC;  and  Francis  D.  Kelly, 
county  office  manager,  McCone  County 
ASC. 

I  read  further  from  their  letter: 

It  was  suggested  that  this  money  be  used. 
In  the  following  manner: 

Hold  three  meetings  with  the  community 
committee  to  discuss  and  encourage  a  "yes" 
vole.  It  was  suggested  that  one  of  these 
meetings  be  held  in  the  evening,  with  a  pot- 
luck  dinner  where  the  wives  could  be  pres- 
ent, the  county  officials  could  socialize  with 
community  committeemen  and  their  wives 
for  the  purpose  of  having  conversation  on 
ways  to  get  out  the  "yes"  vote. 

Nothing  is  said  about  a  referendum. 
It  was  "to  get  out  the  'yes'  vote."  That 
is  what  they  say  the  $900  was  for.  I 
was  not  there.  I  did  not  see  any  part 
of  the  $900.  All  I  know  is  what  these 
people  stated  in  their  letter. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  be  accurate.  Let  us  see 
what  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said 
about  this: 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I  think  It  Is  easily 
established 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  from 
what  is  the  Senator  reading? 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  reading  from 
the  top  of  page  91  of  the  hearings: 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I  think  it  is  easily 
established — the  fact  Is  easily  established 
that  the  Instructions  went  out  from  that 
local  headquarters.  Whether  they  went  back 
up  and  were  authorized  and  directed  at  the 
top,  I  am  not  certain. 

Secretary  Freeman.  This  Is  not  correct.  I 
think  that  we  ought  to  be  a  little  accurate 
If  we  are  going  to  mention  the  $900  so  that 
there  will  be  that — I  know  that  you  wou'.d 
want  a  factual  record — that  there  was  a  di.s- 
cusslon  between  a  farmer  fieldman  and  a 
county  chairman  as  to  certain  tunds  that  had 
been  requested  by  the  county.  Now.  the 
nature  of  that  discussion  and  what  was  said 
seems  to  be  very  strong  difference  of  oplnlclB 
about  It. 

What  you  relate  Is  what  the  county  chair- 
man said  the  farmer  fieldman  said.  What 
they  believe  was  said  to  the  county  chair- 
man is  quite  diametrically  different;  and 
therefore,  I  guess  In  that  kind  of  thing 
you  take  your  choice,  but  this  Is,  certainly 
not  an  established  fact  and  the  record  ought 
to  show  that. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  In  Arizona  the  ASC 
organization  there,  the  chairman  of  the 
Arizona  ASC  State  committee,  sent  to  all 
county  and  community  ASC  committeemen 
and  county  office  managers,  on  the  station- 
ery of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a 
bulletin  on  May  21,  1963 — no;  it  was  sent 
out  on  April  11.  1963 — they  have  a  date  of 
May  21.  1963,  on  It.  I  got  the  date  of  the 
referendum  first. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Rugg  signs  this.  He  does  that 
apparently  as  State  chairman.  Among  other 
things,  this  says: 

"For  whatever  reason,  an  organized  cam- 
paign Is  being  waged  to  coerce  the  wheat 
farmers  of  the  country  Into  voting  no. 

"The  Issues  involved  are  not  being  accu- 
rately or  impartially  discussed  and  analyzed. 
Misinformation,  distortion,  emotionalism, 
and  all  manner  of  pressure  tactics  are  being 
employed.  Whether  or  not  the  wheat  farm- 
ers understand  specifically  why  they  should 
vote  no,  or  whether  or  not  such  a  vote  would 
be  in  their  own  or  the  Nation's  best  Inter- 
ests, aren't  being  given  such  consideration." 

This  is  in  the  official  bulletin  sent  out 
to  the  community  ASC  committeemen,  the 
county  office  managers  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Arizona  State  committee. 

He  says  further,  under  the  heading  of 
"Misinformation,"  which  he  referred  to 
above : 

"The  new  act  and  the  economic  importance 
of  wheat  would  make  It  necessary  for  us  to 
assign  the  highest  priority  to  the  wheat 
program  even  If  there  were  no  organized 
opposition.  Unfortunately,  so  much  misin- 
formation Is  being  spread  that  we  must 
work  doubly  hard  to  make  the  program 
understood. 

"An  Illustration  Is  recounted  In  a  news 
story  In  the  Des  Moines  Register,  March  30. 
The  reporter,  Charles  Bailey,  states: 

"  'The  actual  text  of  FYeeman's  remarks 
indicates  that  the  quote  used  by  Shuman 
Is  not  only  out  of  context,  but  Inaccurate. 
This  reporter  was  among  a  half  a  dozen 
newsmen  who  flew  from  Washington  and 
heard    these   speeches.'  " 

I  am  not  too  sure  that  Is  appropriate  to 
my  particular  comment. 

The  Senator  admits  that,  I  presume. 
The  Senator  remembers  that,  does  he 
not?     It  is  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Remember 
what? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  the  quotation 
was  inappropriate  to  what  he  was  trying 
to  prove.  That  appears  at  the  bottom  of 
page  91  of  the  hearings. 
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Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes.  I  said 
that. 

Mr.   ELLENDER.     Certainly. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  read  again  the  oath  that  Is 
required ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  appears  on  page 
35 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  statement';' 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes.  I  yield 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
regardless  of  what  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture says  his  action  will  or  will  not  be 
with  regard  to  a  violation  of  that  oath, 
the  fact  remains  that  when  the  oath  Is 
exacted  the  person  who  takes  the  oath  Is 
placed  under  a  threat,  and  the  result 
must  In  many  instances  be  a  fear  of 
violating  the  oath.  Whether  the  per- 
sons are  to  be  separated  from  their 
employment,  or  whether  disciplinary 
action  is  to  be  taken  or  not  taken  to 
alleviate  thp  wrong,  the  fact  is  that 
everyone  who  is  working  in  pursuance 
of  this  program  realizes  the  commitment 
which  was  made  and  that  the  violation 
of  it  might  bring  disciplinary  action. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     This  is  an  "or 

else"  order — "You  either  do  It  or  else." 

Mr     LAUSCHE.     Yes.     Even    though 

nothing  is  done,  the  fact  is  that  it  has 

a  coercive  impact. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  cor- 
rect.    There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr  L-AUSCHE.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  heard  what 
I  have  said,  but  it  is  no  answer  to  me 
to  say  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  made  the  statement  that  no  disci- 
plinary action  has  been  taken,  and  that 
no  action  will  be  taken.  The  state  of 
mind  of  the  person  upon  whom  It  oper- 
ates must  be  "I  have  taken  an  oath.  I 
must  support  the  program.  Even 
though  the  Secretary  says  he  will  not 
take  disciplinary  action,  to  be  honest 
with  myself,  to  be  honest  with  the  de- 
clared commitment  I  made.  I  had  better 
support  the  program  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  promulgating." 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes,  because 
the  man  can  well  say,  Because  I  have 
already  signed  a  commitment  to  do  it, 
I  had  better  do  It." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  That  Is  what  I  had 
In  mind. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  He  could  also 
say.  "I  was  required  to  sign  and  required 
to  commit  myself  in  advance,  before 
I  was  permitted  to  take  oflBce," 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.     To  the   contrary.  If 
the  Secretary  did  not  e.xpect  the  oath  to 
be  fulfilled,  why  did  he  ask  that  the  oath 
be   taken?     Does  he  mean  to  say  that 
a    breach    of    the    oath    is    thoroughly 
proper?     He  certainly  cannot  say  that. 
Mr.   HICKENLOOPER.     The  Senator 
has    raised    a    point    of    administrative 
morals.      There    is    no    question    of    it. 
What  is  the  purpose  of  the  oath  if  vio- 
lators of  the  oath  are  not  to  be  punished? 
Mr      LAUSCHE      If     the     Secretary- 
states  that.  "Even  though  you  violate  the 
oath,  no  action  will  be  taken."  does  he 
mean  to  imply  that  he  exacted  an  oath 
and   did   not   expect  it   to   be   fulfilled? 
If  he  contemplated  that  course  of  action, 
I  think  the  whole  subject  would  become 
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more  reprehensible  than  it  was  In  the 
beginning. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.     Mr.  President,  does 

the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.    HICKENLOOPER      No.      I    still 

hold  the  floor.     I  may  not  be  speaking 

loud     enough    for     the    Senator     from 

Tennessee  to  hear  me 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  short  tlme^ 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  Just 
looking  for  a  paper  that  has  been  mis- 
laid on  the  desk.  How  long  does  the 
Senator  wish  me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr  KEPAUVER.  Five  or  six  minutes. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  could  not 
yield  for  that  length  of  time,  because  I 
expect  to  be  through  in  that  time,  my- 
self. If  the  Senator  will  be  patient,  I 
shall  finish  very  shortly. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity tomorrow  to  put  certain  informa- 
tion in  the  Record.  I  have  a  confusion 
of  papers  at  my  desk,  and  I  ml.splaced 
one  I  wanted  to  use. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
an  arUcle  m  Wallace's  Farmer  of  April 
20,  1963,  under  the  heading  of  "Wash- 
ington Report — Wheat  Vote  Will  Leave 
Scars!" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Wallace's  Farmer.  Apr.  20,  1963] 
W.\SHmoTOM  RiyoiiT— Wheat  Von  Wnx 
Leave  Scars 
"Were  It  simply  a  matter  or  winning  this 
thing  on  a  vote-for-vote  basis.  I  believe  we 
could  do  It;  I  wouldn't  be  worried.  But 
when  you  need  two  votes  for  your  opponents' 
one.  It's  a  different  situation.  I  Just  cant 
be  very  optimistic." 

This  studied  appraisal  by  a  high  Federal 
official  refers,  of  course,  to  the  upcoming 
wheat  referendum.  A  career  man  here  says 
It  even  more  succinctly:  "We  are  running 
scared." 

Despite,  or  perhaps  because  of.  this  atti- 
tude of  underdogism  (an  attitude  which 
policymakers  do  their  best  to  hush)  USDA 
wages  a  no-punch-pulled  battle  to  salvage 
a  victory.  The  fact  that  both  sides  are  de- 
termined to  win  regardless  of  coet  becomes 
Increasingly  obvious  each   day. 

Win  or  lose,  the  cost  promises  to  be  high. 
In  dollars  alone.  It's  big  money.  But  the 
cost  win  not  be  paid  In  dollars  alone.  Scars 
from  the  battle  may  long  outlast  results 
of  the  referendum   Itself. 

Justlfled  or  not.  USDA— as  a  Federal 
agency — draws  more  than  Its  share  of  criti- 
cism for  conduct  of  the  ensuing  battle. 
USDA  men  contend  they  were  left  no  choice 
other  than  to  defend  the  certificate  plan  In 
an  effort  to  offset  the  smear  efforts  of  op- 
ponents. Insl.'!ts  one  Freeman  defender, 
"The  Secretary  has  an  obligation  to  see  that 
farmers   understand   both  alternatives." 

Even  so,  criticism  alleging  Improper  ac- 
tivities persists  •  •  •  dwelling  on  USDA's 
extensive  propaganda  campaign. 

While  official  leaflets  to  be  distributed  to 
farmers  exhibit  usual  technical  objectivity, 
stat«?ments  by  ranking  offllclala  show  sharply 
less  detachment. 

Administration  men.  Insist  their  efforts  are 
strictly  educational.  In  a  recent  talk.  Free- 
man said  "my  role  and  the  role  of  the  De- 
partment, Is  not  to  tell  the  farmer  how  he 
should  vote,  or  even  to  advlge  him  how  to 
vote.  Oxir  function."  said  the  Secretary,  "Is 
to  present  the  facts  and  provide  the  farmer 


with  the  Information  he  will  need  In  order 
to  make  an  Informed  decision  In  the  refer- 
endum" 

That  the  above  should  be  the  role  of  the 
USD.\  U  agreed  to  by  almoet  everyone.  That 
It  hae.  In  fact,  been  the  role  of  USDA  is 
agreed  U>  by  almost  no  one. 

Assertions  that  'farmers  will  have  $700 
mUllon  more  Income  if  they  vote  'yes'  ".  and 
"It  would  be  'tragic'  If  our  progress  to  devel- 
op reasonable  trade  relations  on  wheat  were 
destroyed  by  a  minority"  appear  difficult  to 
Jibe  with  the  Secretary's  contention  he  Is  by 
no  means  advising  a  farmer  how  to  vote. 

The  tempo  of  the  campaign  likewise  causes 
resentment  within  USDA  ranka.  Career  Gov- 
ernment  employees  fume — although  usually 
silently — over  having  been  recruited  for  a 
role  In  what  h.-is  become  a  partisan  fight 

Some  feel  the  forced  Involvement  under- 
mines their  agency's  hard-earned  confidence 
of  f.irmers  and.  In  turn,  their  ability  to  serve 
farmers. 

Outside  USDA.  critics  accuse  Uie  farm 
agency  Secretary  of  pitting  urbanltes  against 
farmers  •  •  •  placing  farmers  In  a  poor 
public  light  should  they  reject  marketing 
quotas  on  wheat.  Case  In  point  Is  Freeman's 
recent  comment:  "The  consumer  and  tax- 
payer will  watch  this  referendum  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  determine  whether  the 
farmer  Is  really  serious  abuut  cutting  sur- 
plu-ses  and  taxpayer  costs.  ' 

Congressmen  also  complain  in  increasing 
numbers  An  off-and-on  Democratic  backer 
of  the  administration  calls  USDA  activities 
"completely  out  of  line." 

The  often-voiced  Capitol  Hill  comment  Is 
this:  "In  passing  the  1964  wheat  law  calling 
for  a  referendum.  Congress  said,  in  effect 
■either  outcome  would  be  acceptable  national 
policy;  It  should  be  a  question  of  which  one 
farmers  preferred  '  If  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture believed  one  of  the  possible  alter- 
natives would  be  unacceptable,  it  shouldn't 
have  supported  the  bill.  And  the  President 
BhoMldn't  have  signed  It" 

No  less  of  an  eventual  dilemma  faces 
Washington  should  quotas  loee  and  the 
clamor  begin  for  new  legislation.  So  abso- 
lute have  both  Government  men  and  law- 
makers been  In  Insisting  there  will  or  won't 
be  new  legislation  th.it  some  may  find  them- 
aelves  "politically  emb.irrassed." 

Similarly,  USDA  In  Its  In.Mstence  on  "this 
or  nothing"  may  have  neatly  backed  Itself 
Into  a  corner.  "How."  a^ks  one  observer 
"can  the  Department  lnf;lst  In  one  breath 
that  a  quota  defeat  would  be  disastrous  and 
In  the  next  breath  contend— as  the  President 
has— that  no  new  legislation  would  be 
needed?" 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  ask  also 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks 
a  letter  signed  by  A.  B.  Thompson  and 
William  J.  Thompson,  of  Grafton 
N.  Dak  .  which  was  published  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  May  6. 
1963,  under  the  newspapers  heading 
"A  Reader  Writes:  Federal  Wheat  Pro- 
gram." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A   Rkader  WarTEs:    Federal   Wheat   Procr.^.m 
To   the  Christian   Science   Monitor: 

It  has  always  been  our  Impression  that 
the  Intention  of  the  Federal  wheat  pro- 
gram was  to  support  the  price  of  bread 
wheat.  The  wheat  supported  was  wheat 
Intended  for  milling  purposes,  not  feed. 
Most  of  the  wheat  held  by  Government  now 
In  storage  Is  not  good  milling  wheat,  so  we 
are  Just  fooling  ourselves.  It  Is  not  fit  In 
most  cases  for  anything  but  feed.  It  has 
been  Just  about  Impoeslble  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  get  rid  of  It  on  the  feed  market  be- 
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cause  by  law  they  can't  sell  It  below  certain 
price  level*  which  are  too  high  for  feed.  In 
the  foreign  markets  the  bread  wheat  held 
by  the  Government  Is  so  out  of  condi- 
tion by  long  periods  of  storage  or  Impuri- 
ties that  have  been  blended  Into  It  that 
the  foreign  markets  don't  want  It. 

It  la  our  opinion  that  the  past  operation 
of  the  Federal  support  program  has  not 
been  to  the  benefit  of  the  bread  wheat  grow- 
er or  to  the  durum  wheat  grower  as  he  has 
lost  millions  of  acres  under  this  rationing 
type  of  program.  Under  the  present  and 
proposed  program,  wheat  Is  considered 
wheat;  there  Is  too  little  regard  as  to  the 
use  factor.  Wheat  that  doesn't  have  the 
best  mining  characteristics  Is  supported  at 
the  same  overall  price.  If  the  wheat  refer- 
endum vote  defeated  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment program,  much  of  the  quality  bread 
wheat-s.  In  our  opinion,  would  again  recap- 
ture  their   traditional   markets. 

The  new  proposal  is  supposed  to  bring 
supply  into  better  balance  with  the  market. 
This  no  one  can  count  on,  for  who  can  con- 
trol the  weather?  The  small  growers  take 
the  brunt  of  the  volume  cut  because  there 
are  so  many  of  them.  This  works  against 
the  purpose  of  the  Federal  program  because 
it  was  passed  with  the  Intention  of  helping 
the  small  farmer.  The  only  farmer  It  has 
helped  Is  the  big  farmer,  who  started  out 
with  a  big  allotment  at  a  guaranteed  price. 
The  small  farmer  has  been  cut  across  the 
board  on  his  acreage  the  past  few  years  to 
the  point  that  along  with  higher  growing 
costs  he  has  very  little  benefit  left  to  him. 
How  can  acreage  or  bushel  allotment  based 
on  past  production  possibly  help  the  small 
farmer? 

Any  Government  program  that  tries  to 
control  the  whole  programing  of  a  com- 
modity such  as  wheat  on  a  national  scale 
has  to  be  so  broad  In  Its  coverage  and  ap- 
plication that  It  loses  the  very  things  that 
It  was  passed  to  do.  We  think  a  better  plan 
would  be  one  where  the  hard  spring  wheat 
or  durum  growers,  for  example,  would  or- 
ganize along  their  own  particular  class  of 
wheat  and  promote  their  own  program.  If 
they  want  to  set  a  floor  price,  this  could 
be  done  with  controls  among  themselves. 
Contracts  should  be  made  between  growers 
and  users.  On  good  authority  It  has-  been 
stated  that  foreign  markets  now  would  con- 
tract durum  wheat  at  good  profitable  prices 
to  the  grower.  There  are  plenty  of  grower 
organizations  now  which  control  directly 
or  Indirectly  huge  volimies  of  wheat  that 
can  act  as  a  mediator  for  these  contracts. 

As  we  sec  It,  the  new  wheat   program  as 
presented   by  Secretary  Freeman    will   be   as 
unworkable  as  the  ones  In  the  past.     It  will 
take    more    administrators    because    It    calls 
for  more  controls.     Under  It  the  traditional 
wheat   areas   will   take   another   acreage   cut. 
The  small   farmer  will   be   further  restricted 
because    his    volume    will    be   so    small    ttiat 
hU   unit  cost   will   be    too    high    for   him   to 
compete  successfully  with  the  large  grower. 
A.    B     Thompson 
Wm.    J.    Thompson. 
Grafton,   N    Dak. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  an  editorial  entitled  "Wheat 
Controls:  Yes  'or  Else*?"  which  was 
published  In  Life  magazine  for  May  10 
1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wheat  Controls:  Yes  "or  Else"? 
Secretary  Freeman  and  his  mortal  enemy, 
the  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  are  In  a  brass- 
knuckle  fight  over  wheat  controls.    The  out- 


come may  go  a  long  way  to  determine 
whether  the  Government  can  ever  get  out 
of  the  farming  business.  On  May  21  wheat 
growers  will  vote  on  Freeman's  new  produc- 
tion-control plan,  the  tightest  ever.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  voters  have  to  approve  the  Sec- 
retary's mandatory  10-percent  acreage  cut 
for  It  to  take  effect,  and  the  outcome  Is  In 
doubt. 

Freeman  denies  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Is  twisting  farmers'  arms  to  vote 
"Yes."  However,  the  Department  is  using  a 
blackjack  argument  In  the  5  million  coplf-s 
of  seven  booklets  and  leaflets  now  being  cir- 
culated. In  the  speeches  of  Department  em- 
ployees and  In  radio  tapes  starring  Freeman 
himself.  "With  a  'yes'  vote,"  Freeman  tells 
audiences,  "the  price  of  wheat  will  be  $2  a 
bushel;  with  a  'no'  vote,  $1  a  bushel."  You 
can't  state  an  "or  else"  more  baldly  than 
that. 

The  Farm  Bureau,  which  Is  against  con- 
trols, and  the  National  Federation  of  Grain 
Cooperatives,  which  Is  for  them,  certainly 
have  the  right  to  spend  all  the  private 
money  they  want  to  influence  the  referen- 
dum. Freeman  says  his  Department's  cam- 
paign expense  will  be  nominal.  Nominal 
or  not.  It's  still  public  money,  causing  critics 
of  the  Department  to  raise  the  question  of 
propriety. 

Moreover,  Freeman  doesn't  know  that 
wheat  will  go  down  to  $1  a  bushel  If  the 
farmers  reject  his  plan.  He  Is  merely  theo- 
rizing that,  with  his  plan  dead,  farmers  will 
grow  wheat  without  regard  to  the  market, 
drive  the  price  down  and  cut  their  own 
throats.      That  Isn't   necessarily  so. 

At'Tstake  here  Is  a  principle  much  bigger 
than  $2  wheat  or  $1  wheat.  That  Is  whether 
the  role  of  Government  In  agriculture  Is  to 
be  reduced  or  vastly  Increased.  The  latter 
Is  what  many  people  fear  will  happen  If 
Freeman  gets  his  "Yes"  vote,  and  that's  why 
we  hope  he  doesn't  get  It. 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Also,  in  con- 
nection with  my  remarks  which  I  made 
earlier,  at  the  beginning  of  my  discussion 
about  the  investment  in  loans  and  the 
inventory  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, comparing  March  31.  1962.  with 
March  31,  1D63.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
bulletin  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture recently  released,  namely  USDA 
1488-63.  I  would  just  as  soon  have  it  go 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  because  I 
failed  to  put  it  in  the  proper  place  when 
I  made  the  remarks  awhile  ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CCC  Operating  Results  and  Statts  of  CCC 
Price  Sltport  Program  as  of  March  31 
Price-support  loans  and  inventories:  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reported  to- 
d  ly  that  as  of  March  31  the  total  Investment 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  In  price- 
support  loans  and  Inventories  amounted  to 
$8.165.360,2<4  This  total  Investment  In- 
cludes loans  outstanding  of  $3,429.150  703 
(lending  agencies  financed  $1,313,726,002  of 
these  loans)  and  inventories  amounting  to 
$4,736,209,591. 

Tlie  March  31  estimate  of  the  loss  which 
will  be  realized  upyon  ultimate  disposition  of 
price-support  Inventories  amounted  to 
$1,284,437,000  comprised  of  $153,225,000  esti- 
mated loss  on  commodities  under  loan  and 
$1,131,212,000  estimated  loss  on  Inventories. 
These  amounts  of  estimated  losses  are  re- 
flected as  reserves  for  losses  In  the  March  31 
financial  statements  of  the  Corporation. 

A  comparison  of  total  investment,  the  re- 
serves for  losses,  and  the  net  t>ook  value  as 
of  March  31,  1963  and  1962,  follows: 


Investment 


Mar.  31,  1963: 

Loan.s 

Inventories 

Total 

Mar.  31,  1962: 

Ixians 

Inventories. 

Total 


$3,  429, 150,  703 
4.  736,  209.  591 


Reserve  for  losses 


Jl  53,  225, 000 
1.  13!.  212,  000 


Net  book  value 


$3.  275,  92,"),  703 
3.  604,  997,  591 


8.  105.  300.  294 


2, 908, 016. 352 
4, 497, 070,  607 


1,284,437,000 


6,  880,  »23,  294 


138,  218,  000 
1,150,889,000 


2,  769,  798.  352 

3.  340,  181,  007 


7.  405,  087,  019 


1,  295,  107,  000 


6,109,980,019 


Items  as  of  Mar.  31 


Commodity 


Quantity 


Value 


Unit 


1963 


1962 


Grains: 

liarley 

Beans,  dry  edible. 


Corn 

Flaxseed 

drain  sorghum. 

Oats 

Rice,  rough 


Rye 

Soybeans 

Wheat 

Cotton: 

Extra  long  staple. 

Upland 

Oils  and  peanuts; 

Peanuts 

Tung  oil 

Tobacco: 

Kosin 

Tobacco 

Almonds 

Uoney -..Ill 


Total. 


1963 


1962 


Bushel... 

Hundrcd- 

woight. 

Bushel... 

do.... 

do.... 

.do- 


Hundrcd- 
weight. 

Bushel 

do 

do 


Bale... 
do. 


Potwd. 
do. 


-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


40,  686. 329 
1,852,697 

907,684.791 
5,  453. 380 

227,  539,  001 

34,8,59.027 

2.573,611 

3.407,077 

60,  386.  782 

274, 037,  205 

35.025 
5,301,554 

145,710,540 
986,227 

163,611.888 
641,914,388 


1,609,212 


39,  959,  445 
3,  884,  778 

851,795,530 

395, 380 

208,149,323 

34.901,075 

1,330,395 

1,984,804 
102,  925,  701 
217,980,636 

8,921 
3,  896,  312 

149.193,967 
7.428*720 

63,  462,  784 

476,  660,  Kl 

9,  839,  373 

2.  833.  489 


$32.  858,  499 
13,347,551 

1,0-20,795,012 

15,329,791 

255, 983, 7G8 

18.497,938 

13. 052, 806 

3.124,784 
134,973,489 
574,507,168 

9.022,544 
835.  487,  684 

16.  615,  805 
236,694 

16,  927, 155 
468, 191,  046 


198,979 


$33,751,781 
26,  433,  605 

953.711,669 

1.094.282 

2-27,  075,  073 

18.432.665 

6,  893,  483 

1,755,981 
234,156,833 
392,427,619 

2,  357,  a50 
655,  206,  716 

17, 669,  262 
1,791,940 

6.129,115 

326,812.916 

1,  967,  874 

348,428 


3, 429, 150,  703 


2, 908,  016, 352 
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Commodity 


Gruiris: 

Harlcy 

Beiuia,  dry  edible. 


Bulgur 

Corn 

yiaiaeed 

Grain  sorghum . 

Onts      

Kite,  rough  an4  milled 


Rye 

^  SoybMns 

Wheat 

Wheat,  rolled , 

Cotton:  '^ 

Extra  long  staple . 

Upland 

Dairy: 

Butter 

Butter  oil... 

Cheese 

Ohee 

MUk.  dried 

Oilsi  and  peanuts: 

Cottonseed  oil,  reflned 

Peanuts: 

Farmers'  stock 

Shelled 

Vegetable  oil  products 

Tiir pen  tine... 

Honey 

Eichanire    commodities:     Strategic 
materials. 


Total. 


Quantity 


Unit 


Bushel... 
Hundred- 
weight. 

Pouiul ... 

Bushel.... 

do 

do 

do 

Hundred- 

weiKht. 

Bushel.... 

do..... 

do 

Pound 


1«63 


1963 


Vale 


1963 


Bale... 
do. 


Pound. 

do_ 

....do.. 


.do. 

-do. 


...do 

...do 

do._ 

Gallon 

Pound 


27.008,626 
519,033 

3«,.S3il85 

748.116.255 

113.7*3 

512.  i.M.  203 

15, 007.  960 

43.968 

500,  ni« 

0.  405.  915 

1, 010,  410.  235 


33,002.180 
329,914 


961.  238, 360 


15.865 
4.884.086 

396.535,690 

42,  9W).  702 

80.  164.  446 

4.\5.  32-i 

608.71^,991 

8,339,550 

31.  251,  604 

31.260.860 

95,  7M.  762 

926.233 

1. 037.  746 


555.070,098 
7.515.860 
1. 213. 277 

3.223.446 

1. 076.  745. 688 
9,360 

14.868 
1.448,827 

271.040,979 

"67,'6ii.'i96 

"4a6,"6oi,'»46' 


$34,110,815 
3,303,136 

1,970,928 

881,  490, 536 

376, »« 

Ma  680, 509 

9, 017.  153 

416,037 

542,860 

23.336.830 

1,  966,  480. 807 
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/tern*  in  price-support  inventory  of  CCC  a*  of  Mar.  St  Mr   HICKENLOOPER.     I  a.sk  the  ma- 

Jority  loader  at  this  time  if  he  antici- 
pates further  business.     I  am  about  to 

conclude  my  remarks. 

i«u  Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President.  wUl 

the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  yield. 

«2;«^-M«  Mr.   MANSFIELD.     It   Is   my   under- 

1,963.278  standing  the  Senator  from  Alaska  ha-s  a 

• ;-  speech  to  make.     I  believe  the  Senator 

1.166,547,564  from    Tennessee   also   has   a  speech   to 

"586,'«63, 788  make. 

J-ISfJS  ^^"^   KEFAUVER.    A  rather  short  one 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     If  I  have  any 

'■'*loee  control  over  the  situation.  I  would  like 

2,ia,65«.ft45  ^^^  Senator  from  Tenne.sse    to  be  recog- 

aao  nlzed,  bccau.-^e  he  asked  me  to  yield  to 

4,177.349  ^^™-     Then  I  assume  the  Senator  from 

245! 273! 034  Montana  plaiis  to  have  the  Senate  re- 

163  834,488  *^^^   Until    tomorrow.    under   the   order 

'. Mr.    MANSFIELD.      Yes;     after    the 

25, 638. 829  Senator  from  Ala.ska  .speaks. 

""7i."2».«6  Mr    HICKENLOOPER      As  a  matter 
of  convenience  or  procedure,  because  I 

am  ready  to  yield  the  floor.  I  wish  to 

-^---  call  up  my  amendment  numbered  85,  if  it 

3.4i4!(wo  's   appropriate  to  make  it  the  pending 

'9«J7;639  amendment  In  connection  with  the  bill 

'""M.i23,"3o6  "^^^     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 

7-————  Iowa  will  be  stated. 

4,407,070,687  _,       ,       .    ,     .,            ,      ,                       ,      , 

\ \ I The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 

the   amendment. 

274'^'*°""°'''°^  authority  available  of  $417.-  ^r  HICKENLOOPER.    Mr.  President, 

Li^sses  from  operations:  The  Corporation's  ^^^  amendment  goes  directly  to  the  ques- 

total  net  loss  from  all  operations.  Including  ^'°"  °f  coercion  of  ASCS  committeemen 

adjustments  to  reserves  for  loeses,  amounted  ^   &°   out   and   support   the   wheat   pro- 

to    $1,674,619,092    for    the    9-month    period  gram.     There    is   no    need    to    read    the 

ended  March  31,  1963.  aa  compared  to  $1,690.-  amendment.     I  ask   unanimous  consent 

683^09  for  the  same  period  a  year  earlier  that   it  may   be   printed    in   the   Record 

19S^d°f^62  'Jof^M^r^h'^^  °'  ***"*'  ^^  ^^  ^^'^  f^°'"t-     I^  *'ll  ^  trailed  up  for 

r^edL?oliows                   "     '''  """  "'^'-  consideration  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

_, ,  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

nscai  year  __, 

1062  throueh  The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 

March  1962  In  the  RECORD,  is  as  follows : 


5.697.406 

18.612.620 

I.  729.  7*4 


4,350,337 
800,730,414 

232,  281. 667 

34.517.7S1 

29. 936.  315 

380.883 

lOf.084.862 

1.014.023 

3,380.805 

5, 807,  SA3 

17.606.758 

486,018 

130,060 

41,808.031 


1963 


4, 736, 200, 501 


The  loan  and  Inventory  flgT.ires  do  not  In- 
clude "purchase  agreements'  which  provide 
for  purchase  by  CCC  of  stipulated  quantities 
of  price-support  commodities  If  offered  by 
producers  at  the  end  of  the  loan  period.  The 
estimated  maximum  commitment  on  out- 
standing 1963  crop  purch.vse  agreements  at 
March  31,  1963,  waa  $111,222,000.  The  esti- 
mated maximum  commitment  on  outstand- 
ing 1961  crop  purchase  agreementa  at  March 
31,  1962.  was  $105,378,000. 

Price-support  extended:  The  total  of  price- 
support  extended  on  1962  crops  alone  through 
March  31.  1963,  amounted  to  $3,626,870,685. 
consisting  of  price-support  loans  made,  di- 
rect purchases  made,  purchase  agreement* 
entered  Into  and  purcha^ses  under  special 
purchase  programs.  This  compares  with 
83.146,326,102  on  1961  crops  through  March 
31.  1962. 

Movement  Into  and  out  of  CCC's  price- 
support  inventory:  Agricultural  conunodltles 
purchased  or  otherwise  acquired  by  CCC  in 
March  had  an  acquisition  cost  value  of  $61,- 
789.033  bringing  the  total  for  the  first  9 
months  of  the  1963  fiscal  year  to  $1,736.- 
069.401.  For  the  same  9-month  period  a  year 
earlier  purchases  and  acquisitions  amounted 
to  $953,896,958. 

Movement  of  agricultural  commodities  out 
of  CCCs  inventories  In  March  totaled  $272.- 
172,160.  acquisition  cost  value  basis,  making 
the  fiscal  y?.ir  1963  total  through  March  of 
$1,498,374,484.  The  outmovements  for  the 
first  9  mo.-'.ths  of  fiscal  year  1962  totaled 
$2,044,093,883.  acquisition  cost  value  basis. 

Borrowing  authority:  CCC  operations  are 
financed  largely  by  borrowings,  mostly  from 
the  U.S.  Tre.ifiury.  under  Ita  statutory  bor- 
rowing authorization  of  $14.5  billion,  this 
amount  being  the  limit  on  borrowings  that 
may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time.  CCC 
reserves  a  sufficient  amount  of  this  borrow- 
ing authority  to  purchase  at  any  time  all 
loans  and  other  obligations  held  by  private 
lending  agencies  under  the  Corporation's 
programs.  As  of  March  31.  CCC  had  In  use 
•  14.082.726.000  of  this  authority:  actual  bor- 
rowings from  the  Treasury  amounted  to 
$12,769  million  and  obligations  to  purchase 
loans  financed  by  private  lending  agencies 
amounted  to  $1,313,726,000.     This  left  a  stat- 


ReaIlzo<l    proKrara    gains 
and  losites: 
Commo»llty    Inventory 
operations: 
Losses  on  disposition!!. 
Carrying  chanfes: 
Stompe    and    han- 

dllne 

Tran<<r>ortation 


Total 

E^r^rt   pnyments  and 

ullowancTS , 

Special    milk    program 

for  I'hiMrt'n 

F( V I  itraf n  proRTams 

>V  hrat  subllization  pro- 

RTams 

Rosea!  loan  storage  eX; 

pense.  „. .... 

Other 


Fiscal  year 
1063  throuKh 
March  1963 


'$318,856,338 


«  •270.  M3. 444 
•  •82.946.797 


•$027. 131, 1:4 


•200. 166,0n9 
•72.730.405 


Total  proftram  losses. 

Inttre.st  ami  other  genefal 

Income     an'l     expense 

(net) 


Total  realized  losses. 
.^'Ijii-^tnii  It  of  rr.serve  tor 

l'ri<t»-.support  procrams. 
Other 


•681.458.579 

•119.356,035 

•  338,  575 
•632.  23.%  757 

•261,040.262 

•5.r  321.  044 
•1.73a  943 


•800.037.488 

•181.308.963 

•73,9».211 
•719.  507.  742 

•56.206,619 

•53.  723.  574 
1.  534.  8.'^2 


•1,750,804.945 


•336,888.147 


•1. 082. 349,  744 


•274. 033.  765 


•2.  087,  693, 002  *2. 257, 283,  ^m 


Total  a'ijustmcnt . . 
Net  total  loss 


$413,030,000 
44.000 


413.074.000 


$560,724,000 
5.876.000 


866.600.000 


•1. 674. 619. 002  •!.  aoa  683.  50<J 


•IndK-ates  loss. 

>  This  net  amount  Indutlcs  $3fi.'.. 1 20.992  losses  relatlngr 
to  coniiiiixiitirs  arriulro-l  from  lyoi  ami  iwij  pro<lnrtlon. 

» Inilmlps  lh7..V>«.r*9  relatlnn  to  storeifH  ami  han<lllng 

o"  '■''■ -    '  from  iy»;i       •  ■      ■  ;.ro<luctlm. 

I'  -■       itingtotr  ion  on  com- 

nio'ii^  ,   -:  ...  :jtW  ami  lix.  , ; — tion. 

•  Ri'pru.st'nt-s  refund  of  unused  amounts  advanced  for 
prior  n.-ical  ycar<!.  This  pn^rara  for  fiscal  year  19»V1  is 
not  flnanciHl  by  CCC. 


On  page  12,  after  line  13,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  105.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  local,  county,  and  State  com- 
mittees created  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  8ib)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  aa  amended,  shall 
not  be  used  to  Influence  farmers  in  regard 
to  any  legislation  being  considered  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  compel, 
coerce,  or  bring  undue  pressure  upon 
farmers  to  participate  In  voluntary  programs 
of  the  United  States  Dep.artment  of  Agri- 
culture; or  to  provide  other  than  factual 
informatjon  to  farmers.  None  of  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act 
nor  any  other  funds  which  have  been  or  will 
be  appropriated  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  shall  be  used  to 
finance  the  foregoing  prohibited   activities." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent.  in  connection  with 
my  colloquy  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  awhile  ago,  to  insert 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  an.swers  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  $900  item  as  well  as  the 
loyalty  oath  and  efforts  to  influence  the 
referendum  to  which  reference  has  been 
made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Page  33  of  committee  hearings : ) 
Secretary    Freeman.  Let    me    answer    that 
this  way.  If  I  may.  Senator,  that  my  Instruc- 
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tlons  are  to  all  employees  of  the  Department 
to  Inform  tliemselves  and  to  respond  to  ques- 
tions, to  attend  meetings.  If  you  will,  to  pre- 
sent Information,  so  that  the  farmers  are 
Informed  as  tiicy  vote  on  the  referendum 
which  the  Congress  directed  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  sponsor  on  wheat.  And  they 
are  directed  not  to  be  advocates.  I.  per- 
Bonally.  would,  certainly,  never  dream  of  try- 
ing to  tell  anybody  how  to  vote.  But  they 
are  rather  seeking  to  Inform  as  to  what  the 
alternatives  are  on  a  rather  complex  question. 
There  have  been  a  nunaber  of  such  allega- 
tions In  connection  with  the  campaign. 
There  Is  an  Issue  about  which  there  is  some 
feeling;.  And  In  most  such  contests.  1  am 
sure  that  there  will  be  allegations,  but  my 
Instructions — and  I  believe  they  are  being 
carried  out — are  to  Inform  the  farmers,  cer- 
tainly, not  to  exhort  them. 

Senator  Aiken.  Then  It  Is  your  contention 
that  neither  you  nor  any  other  officials  of 
the  Department,  with  your  knowledge,  have 
undertaken  to  organize  sentiment  In  favor 
of  any  vote  on  the  wheat  referendum? 

Secretary  Freeman.  To  my  knowledge,  all  I 
can  say  Is  that  I  t)ellcve  that  our  directives 
are  being  carried  out. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(On  p.ige  34:) 

Secretary  Freeman  •  •  •  this  was 
brought  to  my  attention  In  the  House,  I 
have  looked  Into  It.  In  this  Instance  the 
letter  refers  to  a  conversation  held  between 
a  former  flcldman  and  his  elected  county 
committee  pursuant  to  a  request  by  the 
county  committee  for  an  additional  alloca- 
tion of  funds.  I  believe  that  they  asked  for 
$5,000,  because  they  were  short  of  money. 
There  have  been  or  will  have  been  two  ref- 
erendums  held  in  this  fiscal  year.  Obvious- 
ly, this  Is  a  lot  of  work  and  Is  somewhat 
expensive.  The  State  committee  did  not 
allocate  the  amount  asked.  They  did  al- 
locate $900.  And  they  told  them  that  the 
$000  should  be  used  to  be  sure  that  the  ref- 
erendum was  properly  carried  forward  and 
that  the  farmers  within  the  area  In  which 
they  have  Jurisdiction  were  adequately  In- 
formed In  connection  with  the  Issues.  And 
that  la  the  extent  of  It. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(On  page  35:) 

Senator  Aiken  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Secretary  one  more  question.  I  happen  to 
be  reading  the  rules  and  regulations  which 
were  issued  on  March  1.  I  find  when  it 
comes  down  to  the  county  and  community 
committeemen,  their  terms  of  office,  that  Is, 
It  states:  "County  and  community  commit- 
teemen and  alternates  to  such  office  shall  be- 
gin on  the  Ist  day  of  the  month  next  after 
their  election:  Provided,  however,  That  be- 
fore any  such  county  committeeman  or  alter- 
nate county  committeeman  mny  take  office 
he  shall  sign  a  pledge  that  he  will  faith- 
fully, fairly.  *nd  honestly  perform,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  all  of  the  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  him  as  a  committeeman  and  that 
he  will  support  the  program  he  Is  called 
upon  to  administer." 

Does    this    mean    under    that    regulation 
that  you  would  hold  that  a  county  commit- 
teeman    or     a     community    committeeman 
would   have  authority   to  advise  his  wheat- 
growers  to  vote  "no"? 
Secretary  Freem\n.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Aiken    In  the  referendum? 
Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 
Senator  Afken    He  would? 
Secretary    Freeman.  Yes.     I    might    com- 
ment   on    this,    because   It    has   rajsed   some 
questions.     I    know    that   this   committee   is 
aware  of  the    fact   that   the   administration 
of  the  farm  program.  I  think.  Is  unique  in 
the    annals    of    government   In    any    country 
that  I  know  of.     I  do  not  know  of  a*iy  simi- 
lar  Institution    where   elected    county   com- 
mitteemen administer  a  program  and  make 
decisions  Involving  the  expenditure  of  many 
CIX 534 


millions  of  dollars  for  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Is  held  reeponslble  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Because  of  this  structure,  I  think  a  good 
look,    periodically.    Is    healthy. 

I  appointed  a  bipartisan  committee  which 
made  a  study  on  the  operations  of  the  com- 
mittee system.  One  of  the  recommendations 
was  that  in  view  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  and  Uie  necessity  for  effective  ad- 
ministration that  they  thought  that  the 
people,  In  order  to  serve  on  county  commit- 
tees and  community  committeemen,  ought 
to  believe  in  the  programs  they  carried  for- 
ward and  not  l>e  critical  and  hostile  to  them. 
And  they  recommended  that  the  regulations 
be  amended  to  provide  that  they  should  do 
so. 

In  view  of  that  recommendation  a  pro- 
posed change  In  the  regulations  has  been 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  for  all  to 
see  and  give  comments  thereto.  This  does 
not  mean  that  anyone  is  signing  a  blood 
oath,  but  It  does  say  that  they  will  honestly 
and  faithfully  carry  this  forward  and  In  ef- 
fect that  If  they  do  not  believe  In  the  pro- 
gram In  question  that  they  ought  not  to 
stand  for  election,  because  once  elected  they 
are  called  on  to  carry  forward  the  programs 
passed  by  the  U.S.  Congress  which  I  am 
responsible  to  administer. 

And  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  only  logi- 
cal and  rational  and  as  such  this  regula- 
tion haa  been  promulgated  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

•  •  •  •  » 

(On  page  66:) 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  have  carefully  read 
these  laws  and  regulations  and  feel  that  It  Is 
quite  clear  that  It  Is  one  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  ASC's  and  of  the  Department  as 
a  whole  to  Inform  the  farmers  of  the  alterna- 
tives of  a  decision  that  the  Congress  by  law 
has  set  down  for  them  to  make. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  But  do  you — have 
your  people  been  Informing  them  of  the  al- 
ternatives or  only  giving  them  one  side  of 
the  story,  and  that  is  the  affirmative  side,  to 
vote  "yes"? 

Secretary  Freeman.  My  instructions  have 
been  to  give  both  sides,  and  we  have  had  a 
number  of  pieces  of  literature  prepared  to 
that  eflTect,  that  present  both  sides.  There 
have  been  meeting.^;  held  frequently  In  which 
there  has  been  thorough  discussion.  As 
such,  I  feel  that  we  are  not  acting  Improp- 
erly, but  that  we  are  only  doing  what  we 
have  a  mandate  to  do. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(On  page  74:) 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Now.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, I  would  like  to  ask  you,  In  view  of  the 
regulation  and  what  has  been  referred  to  as 
the  loyalty  oath  of  ASC  committeemen  and 
community  committeemen,  which  Is  now  re- 
quired to  be  signed  by  these  people  for  eligi- 
bility for  office,  which  I  think  Is  an  Inno- 
vation, and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Department  Is  clearly  conxmltted  In  Its  own 
opinion  and  your  opinion  to  the  desirability 
of  an  affirmative  vote  on  this  wheat  refer- 
endum, If  a  county  committeeman  or  a  com- 
munity committeeman  go  out  and  advise 
the  farmers  In  thPlr  areas  to  vote  no  on  this 
wheat  referendum,  does  that  violate  their 
loyalty  oath? 

Secr^ary  Freeman.  Of  course  not. 
Senator  Hickenlooper.  And  are  they  per- 
fectly  free   to  do   that.   If   they  want   to? 

Secretary   Freeman.  Of   course.     Obvious- 
ly, you  have  Just  read  a  letter  from  one  of 
them.     He  didn't  seem  very  frightened.    The 
county  committeeman  that  wrote  the  letter 
the   Senator  Just  read   was  not  very  afraid. 
Senator  Hickenlooper.  I  think  they  have 
a  right  to.     I  agree  with  you  thoroughly. 
Secretary  Freeman.  Sure. 
Senator   Hickenlooper.  He   was   objecting 
to  what  he  said  was  the  pressure  of  the  De- 
partment using  the  Department  funds  and 
ASC  committee  people  to  support  this  thing 


on    the    affirmative    side,    as    a    Government 
operation. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Honestly.  Senator,  I 
think  one  of  the  problems  that  probably 
stems  from  his  letter  Is  that  the  fact,  when 
you  present  both  sides  and  the  results  are 
so  overwhelmingly  affirmative  In  favor  of  the 
benefit  of  the  wheat  farmer  to  vote  yes.  that 
those  people  who  philosophically  oppose  the 
program  then  feel  that  there  Is  a  campaign 
on  rather  than  a  presentation  of  the  honest 
facts. 

That  has  been  the  problem. 

•  •  •  •  • 

( On  page  75 : ) 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I  thought  in  view 
of  the  discussion  awhile  ago  about  the  $900 
being  available  In  this  one  country  for  hold- 
ing barbecues  and  meetings  and  socializing 
affairs,  that  It  might  probably  extend  to  per 
diem  and  mileage  and  so  on,  of  the  ASC 
committees. 

But  I  think  the  record  will  have  to  show 
that  at  some  later  date  when  we  can  get  to  it. 
Secretary  Freeman.  The  $900  Is  to  conduct 
the  referendum. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Conduct  the  elec- 
tion? Including  the  socializing  meetings  and 
the  free  eating  for  advocating. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Sir,  you  are  very  per- 
sistent to  put  words  in  my  mouth.  What  I 
said  was  the  $900  was  to  carry  forth  the  ref- 
erendum because  the  county  committee  In 
question  had  not  allowed  funds  to  do  this. 
They  asked  for  some  $8,000  increase.  They 
got  $900.  We  had  the  mandate  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  very  much  In  mind 
and  we  did  not  give  them  what  they  asked. 

•  •  •  •  > 
(On  page  83:  i 

Secretary  Freeman.  May  I  Just  add,  in  re- 
sponse to  that,  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
comments.  I,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  have  not 
tried  to  exhort,  t>ecau8e  I  was  not  trying  to 
tell  any  farmer  how  to  vote.  Occasionally, 
If  I  were  asked  polntblank,  If  I  were  a  wheat 
farmer,  how  I  would  vote,  I  would  have  said 
that  I  would  vote  "yes"  and  I  would  have  said 
that  honestly.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would 
assure  you  that  there  Is  not  one  lota  of  com- 
pulsion on  anybody  In  any  committee  to  do 
anything  in  connection  with  the  referendum 
except  the  directive  from  the  Secretary  to 
participate  In  the  process  of  distributing  In- 
formation, to  answer  questions,  to  attend  the 
meetings,  and  to  make  available  to  the  wheat 
farmers  who  will  be  called  on  to  vote  In  the 
referendum  such  help,  and  there  Is  no  con- 
nection whatsoever  between  what  you  refer 
to  as  the  loyalty  oath.  Moreover,  I  repeat 
again  that  the  oath  Is  not  yet  a  matter  In 
force  and  effect  since  the  actual  wording  of 
the  pledge  Itself  has  not  yet  been  decided 
upon  by  the  Department.  They  have  no  con- 
nection whatsoever. 

The  proposed  regulation,  as  I  said  this 
morning,  is  a  product  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  advisory  committee  that  worked 
for  many  months  on  It,  that  felt  that  this 
would  serve  to  tighten  up  some  of  the  regu- 
lations, some  of  the  things  that  were  needed, 
but  has  no  relationship  whatsoever.  And  as 
to  my  knowledge  It  has  never  been  referred 
to  In  connection  with  the  wheat  referendum 
at  all. 

•  •  •  •  • 
fOn  page  90: ) 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I  think  the  editors 
of  quite  a  few  newspapers  are  against  the 
program.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  as  much 
support  for  It  as  many  of  us  would  like  to 
believe. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  instructions 
to  the  people  In  McCone  Couaty,  which  Is 
quite  an  Interesting  revelation. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  would  think  that  the 
record  should  show  that  no  such  Instructions 
have  been  proven  or  established.  This  Is 
purely  a  letter,  and  It  Is  totally  hearsay. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Well,  I  presume 
that  the  people  who  got  the  letter  did  not 
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have  the  facility  to  go  back  here  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  find  out.  They 
probably  took  It  on  Its  face  value,  because  It 
came  out  from  officials  of  the  ASC  there  and 
they  undoubtedly  assumed  that  It  was. 
whether  It  Is  true  or  not.  I  am  not  going 
to  the  complete  authenticity  of  It. 

Secretary  Prezman.   I  am  glad  that  you  ac- 
knowledge that  It  Is  not  an  established  fact, 
along  with  proving  that  It  was  merely  conjec- 
ture, a  biased  statement. 
Senator  Hickenlooper.  No. 
Secretary    Freeman'.  By    county    chairmen 
who  allegedly  are  so  coerced  by  the  Depart- 
ment  that   they  tremble  In  their  boots  and 
would  not  dare  oppose  a  program. 
The  Chairman    Is  he  still  a  member? 
Secretary  Freeman.  He  was  and  Is  a  com- 
mittee member. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  You  have  got  your 
record  of  these  protests,  have  you  taken  ac- 
tion here? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
Senator  Hickenlooper.  No? 
The  Chairman.  Is  he  still  a  member — has 
he  been  thrown  out? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No  There  would  be 
no   basis  for  throwing  him  out. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I  think  It  Is  easily 
established — the  fact  Is  easily  established 
that  the  Instructions  went  out  from  that 
local  headquarters.  A^Tiether  they  went  back 
up  and  were  authorized  and  directed  at  the 
top.  I  am  not  certain. 

Secretary  Freeman.  This  is  not  correct.  I 
think  that  we  ought  to  be  a  little  accurate 
if  we  are  going  to  mention  the  $900  so  that 
there  will  be  that — I  know  that  you  would 
want  a  factual  record — that  there  was  a  dis- 
cussion between  a  farmer  fleldman  and  a 
county  chairman  as  to  certain  funds  that  had 
been  requested  by  the  county.  Now.  the 
nature  of  that  discussion  and  what  was  said 
seemx  to  be  very  strong  dlflference  of  opinion 
about  it. 

What  you  relate  Is  what  the  county  chair- 
man said  the  farmer  fleldman  said.  What 
they  believe  was  said  to  the  county  chair- 
man Is  quite  diametrically  different;  and 
therefore.  I  guess  In  that  kind  of  thing  you 
take  your  choice,  but  this  Is.  certainly,  not 
an  established  fact  and  the  record  ought  to 
show  that. 

Senator  Hickenix)opes.  In  Arizona  the  ASC 
ca-ganlzatlon  there,  the  chairman  of  the  Ari- 
zona State  committee,  sent  to  all  county  and 
community  ASC  committeemen  and  county 
office  managers,  on  the  stationery  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  a  bulletin  on  May 
21.  1963 — no:  It  was  sent  out  on  April  11. 
1963 — they  have  a  date  of  May  21.  1963.  on 
It.  I  got  the  date  of  the  referendum  first. 
Mr.  O.  W.  Rugg  signs  this.  He  does  that 
apparently  as  State  chairman.  Among  other 
things,  this  says : 

"For  whatever  reason,  an  organized  cam- 
paign Is  t)elng  waged  to  coerce  the  wheat 
farmers  of  the  country  Into  voting  no. 

"The  Issues  Involved  are  not  being  ac- 
curately or  Impartially  dlscusfed  and  ana- 
lyzed. Misinformation,  distortion,  emotion- 
alism, and  all  manner  of  pressure  tactics 
are  being  employed.  Whether  or  not  the 
wheat  farmers  understand  specifically  why 
they  should  vote  no.  or  whether  or  not  such 
a  vote  would  be  In  their  own  or  the  Nation's 
best  Interests,  aren't  being  given  such  con- 
sideration." 

This  Is  in  the  official  bulletin  sent  out  to 
the  community  ASC  committeemen,  the 
county  office  managers  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Arizona  State  committee. 

Ho  says  further,  under  the  heading  of 
"Misinformation."  which  he  referred  to 
above : 

"The  new  act  and  the  economic  Impor- 
tance of  wheat  would  make  It  necessary  for 
us  to  assign  the  highest  priority  to  the  wheat 
program  even  Lf  there  were  no  organized  op- 
position. Unfortunately,  so  much  misinfor- 
mation Is  being  spread  that  we  must  work 


doubly   hard   to  make    the   program    under- 
stood. 

"An  Illustration  Is  recounted  In  a  news 
story  In  the  Des  Moines  Register.  March  30. 
The  reporter.  Charles  Bailey,  states: 

"  'The  actual  text  of  Freeman's  remarks 
Indicates  that  the  quote  used  by  Shuman  Is 
not  only  out  of  context,  but  Inaccurate. 
This  reporter  was  among  a  half  a  dozen 
newsmen  who  flew  from  Washington  and 
heard  these  speeches."  " 

I  am  not  too  sure  that  Is  appropriate  to 
my  particular  comment.     (Laughter  ] 

Secretary  Freeman    Please  Qnlsh. 

Senator  Hickenlooper  I  say — the  reason  I 
say  that  Is  that  If  necessary,  we  will  get  the 
whole  statement  to  see  whether  It  was  taken 
out  of  context  or  not.  This  did  not  go  par- 
ticularly to  the  point  that  I  was  trying  to 
make,  but  the  whole  speech,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  It  was  t.iken  out  of 
context  or  not.  I  think  Is  subject  to  Judg- 
ment by  ..nybody  who  sees  It  and  I  did  not 
Intend  to  go  Into  that  at  this  particular 
moment,  because  It  Is  collateral  to  this  mat- 
ter 

Also,  this  letter  on  Government  stationery 
quotes  Drew  Pearson's  radio  broadcast. 
March  24.  which  Is  carried  at  company  ex- 
pense In  Mr  Pearson's  coltimn.  apparently, 
at  least  this  portion  of  It.  which  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Well,  there  was  a  lot  of  protest  against 
doctored  photographs  In  Joe  McCarthy's  day. 
but  the  American  Farm  Bureau  has  now  dis- 
tributed an  Interesting  doctored  radio  broad- 
cast to  500  radio  stations.  It  carries  a  speech 
by  Charles  Shuman.  head  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau, with  parts  of  a  speech  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman.  Secretary  Freeman's 
voice  Is  given  In  an  angry,  stcpped-up  tone, 
while  Shuman's  voice  Is  calm  and  resonant. 

"In  situations  of  the  kind  Illustrated  here, 
we  win  have  a  hard  Job  getting  the  plain 
facts  of  the  program  separated  from  the 
emotional  fog  and  clearly  understood.  But 
we  must  succeed." 

This  last  Is  Mr.  Ruggs  statement.  Mr. 
Shuman's  voice  Is  calm  and  resonant  ended 
the  quote. 

Secretary  Freeman  It  Is  very  uncompli- 
mentary to  me. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  This  Is  a  cumula- 
tive part  of  the  practice  to  build  up  what 
the  Department  Is  doing  and  putting  pres- 
sure on   the  people  down  at  the  grassroots. 

Secretary  Freeman  I  am  sure  that  we 
would  disagree  with  that.  The  facts  should 
be  clearly  understood.  I  am  sure  that  you 
win  not  disagree  with  that. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  You  say  that  I 
would  disagree? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
agree  with  that. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  That  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  you.  That  Is  why  I  say  that  you 
should  be  presently  given  the  other  side  of 
It. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Really,  that  letter  you 
would  consider  a  sensible  piece  of  work  by 
the  chairman  In  question 

Senator  Hickenloopei  Well.  I  do  not  know 
how  sensible  It  U.  I  still  think  that  you  sent 
only  part  of  It  and  It  does  not  discuss  the 
other  side  of  It. 

Secretary  Freeman.  He  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  they  got  the  facts.  He  did  not  discuss 
anything. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I  think  that  if  you 
read  this  letter,  he  did.  That  Is  the  whole 
thing.  Anybody  votes  no  Is  crazy,  is  what 
It  says. 

Well,  be  that  as  It  may,  I  do  not  mean  to 
go   Into  the   merits  of  the  matter  except  to 
show  the  cumulative  buildup  of  facts. 
Senator  Proxmire.  Can  I  read  that  letter? 
Senator  Hickenlooper.   Yes. 
Senator  Young.  I  am  not  clear  what  you 
are  trying  to  bring  out.     Do  you  think  that 
the    Government    should    explain    all    other 
alternatives? 


The  Government's  only  obligation  Is  to  ex- 
plain the  law?  Are  you  advocating  that  the 
Government  explain  all  other  alternatives 
too? 

(On  page  96:) 

Senator  Edmondson.  This  letter  here  tha^ 
you  referred  to  a  minute  ago  of  April  1963 
from  the  Arizona  ASC.  rather  than  creatine^ 
a  prima  facie  case  of  coercion.  I  believe,  aU 
most  proves  conclusively  that  there  is  no 
coercion.  In  this  the  chairman  of  the  Arl- 
zona  ASC  State  Committee  states  this: 

"It  Is  our  duty  as  employees  and  repr^-sent- 
atlves  of  ASCS  to  provide  the  wheat  farmer 
with  factual  Information  about  this  pro- 
gram.  It  Is  our  obligation  to  him  to  Insure 
that  the  vote  he  casts  In  this  referendum 
('yes'  or  'no')  Is  based  on  his  own  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  Issues  Involved. 

"If  he  goes  to  the  p>oUs  prepared  to  vote 
'no'  solely  because  he  has  been  high-pres- 
sured Into  doing  so.  without  being  given  a 
fair  chance  to  form  his  own  opinions  and 
make  up  his  own  mind,  we  will  have  failed" 

Senator  Proxmire.  Read  the  last  para- 
graph. 

Senator  Edmondson    (reading)  : 

"We  want  the  wheat  farmer  who  casts 
his  vote  on  May  21  to  be  a  well-informed  per- 
son, who  will  vote  according  to  his  own  best 
Judgment.  This  Is  our  responsibility  and 
our  challenge." 

Rather  than  create  any  Impression  of  a 
pnma  facie  case  as  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  it  Is  the  contrary  I  think  It 
should    be  admitted    Into   the   record. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  It  was  put 
In  the  record. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I  thought  that  It 
was  put  In. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that 
letter  will  be  put  Into  the  record. 

(The  letter  Is  as  follows:  ) 
US.  Department  or  AcRicuLTtniE. 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and 

Conservation  Service. 
Phoenix.  Ariz  .  April  11.  1963 
To:  County  and  community  ASC  committee- 
men, county  office  managers. 
Prom:    Chairman.  Arizona  ASC  SUte   Com- 
mittee. 
Subject:   Wheat  program  for  1964. 

MAT    21.    1963 

Although  Arizona  Is  not  a  major  wheat- 
producing  State.  I  am  sure  all  of  us  are  aware 
of  the  significance  of  this  date. 

On  that  day  the  wheat  farmers  in  the  Na- 
tion win  cast  their  ballots  In  the  1964  wheat 
referendum. 

Normally,  after  having  been  fully  Informed 
of  the  provisions  of  a  farm  program  through 
our  State  and  county  committees,  the  grow- 
ers who  will  be  affected  by  the  outcome  of  a 
referendum  are  permitted  to  make  their  own 
decisions  on  how  they  will  vote. 

However.  In  this  case  It  Is  not  so.  For 
whatever  reason,  an  organized  campaign  Is 
being  waged  to  coerce  the  wheat  f.Trmers  of 
the  country  Into  voting  "no."  The  issues 
Involved  are  not  being  accurately  or  Impar- 
tially discussed  and  analyzed.  Misinforma- 
tion, distortion,  emotionalism,  and  all  man- 
ner of  pressure  tactics  are  being  employed 
Whether  or  not  the  wheat  farmers  under- 
stand specifically  why  they  should  vote  "no, " 
or  whether  or  not  such  a  vote  would  be  In 
their  own  or  the  Nation's  best  Interests, 
aren't  being  given  much   consideration. 

This  situation  is  summarized  In  the  fol- 
lowing statement  from  Horace  B.  Godfrey. 
Administrator.  ASCS: 

"Misinformation:  The  new  act  and  the 
economic  Importance  of  wheat  would  make 
it  necessary  for  us  to  assign  the  highest  pri- 
ority to  the  wheat  program  even  If  there 
were  no  organized  opposition.  Unfortunate- 
ly, so  much  misinformation  Is  being  spread 
that  we  must  work  doubly  hard  to  make  the 
program  understood. 
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"An  Illustration  Is  recounted  In  a  news 
story  In  the  Des  Moines  Register,  March  30. 
The  reporter.  Charles  Bailey,  states:  "The 
actual  text  of  Freeman's  remarks  •  •  •  in- 
dicates that  the  quote  used  by  Shuman  Is 
not  only  out  of  context,  but  Inaccurate. 
This  reporter  was  among  a  half-dozen  news- 
men who  flew  from  Washington  and  heard 
the  speeches* 
•"The  news  story  strirts  out  as  follows: 
"  'The  specter  of  Amerlc.in  farmers  reduced 
to  the  status  of  faceless  punchcards  In  a 
brainless  electronic  machine  Is  being  raised 
by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  In 
Its  campaign  against  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration's wheat  plan.' 

"Drew  Pearson's  radio  broadcast  March  24 
included  this: 

"  Well,  there  was  a  lot  of  protest  against 
doctored  photograplis  in  Joe  McCarthy's  day. 
but  the  American  Farm  Bureau  has  now  dis- 
tributed an  Interesting  doctored  radio  broad- 
cast to  500  radio  stations.  It  carries  a  speech 
by  Charles  Shuman.  head  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau, with  parts  of  a  speech  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman.  Secretary  Free- 
man's voice  Is  given  In  an  angry,  stepped- 
up  tone,  while  Shuman's  voice  Is  calm  and 
resonant." 

"In  situations  of  the  kind  Illustrated  here, 
we  will  have  a  hard  Job  getting  the  plain 
facts  of  the  program  separated  from  the  emo- 
tional fog  and  clearly  understood.  But  we 
must  succeed." 

The  attached  excerpt  from  a  talk  by  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  F.  Murphy 
Bheds  more  light  on  the  Issues  at  stake  In 
this  referendum. 

You  have  already  been  furnished  a  good 
deal  of  material  explaining  the  provisions 
of  the  1964  wheat  program.  More  will  be 
■upplled  as  It  becomes  available. 

It  Is  our  duty  as  employees  and  represent- 
atives of  ASCS  to  provide  the  wheat  farmer 
with  factual  Information  about  this  pro- 
gram. It  is  our  obligation  to  him  to  Insure 
that  the  vote  he  casts  In  this  referendum 
(  "yes"  or  "no"")  Is  based  on  his  own  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  Issues  Involved. 

If  he  goes  to  the  polls  prepared  to  vote 
"no"  solely  because  he  has  been  high-pres- 
sured Into  doing  so,  without  being  given  a 
fair  chance  to  form  his  own  opinions  and 
make  up  his  own  mind,  we  will  have  failed. 
We  want  the  wheat  farmer  who  casts  his 
vote  on  May  21  to  be  a  well-informed  person, 
who  wni  vote  according  to  his  own  best  Judg- 
ment. This  Is  our  responsibility  and  our 
Challenge. 
I  know  we  will  meet  It. 

O.  W.  RuGG. 

On  page  109: 

Senator  Proxmire.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to 
commend  you  for  the  way  that  you  have 
handled  the  vigorous,  hard-hitting,  and  pow- 
erful, and  protracted  cross-examination  from 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Iowa. 

I  think  you  have  held  up  extraordinarily 
well,  and  I  think  that  this  case  which  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  so  skillfully  built  on 
"direct  coercion"  Impresses  me  with  this  fact. 

There  are.  as  I  understand  It,  1.600.000 
farmers  eligible  to  vote  roughly  In  the  new 
referendum? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  sir.  Depending 
upon  the  number  of  small  farmers  who  sign 
up  to  participate. 

Senator  Proxmire.  And  a  million  are  ex- 
pected to  vote  In  it. 

There  are  approximately  9,000  county  ASC 
committeemen  throughout  the  country,  may- 
be two-thirds  or  half  of  whom  are  Interested 
actively  In  this  program;  80,000  community 
ASC  members,  and  yet  I  have  not  heard  one 
single  Instance,  not  one.  not  a  single  one.  of 
any  ASC  man  who  has  told  a  farmer  that  he 
should  vote  ""yes."' 

Now.  It  Is  true  that  there  have  been  some 
editorials  sent  out  from  one  A6C  level  to 
another  that  advocate  a  "'yes  "  vote  from  an 


Iowa  newspaper,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  a 
single  Instance  of  violation  of  the  order  you 
have  given  ASC  personnel  to  provide  infor- 
mation and  not  tell  farmers  how  to  vote. 

And  U  Is  remarkable  to  me  that  this  ref- 
erendum is  being  conducted  In  this  way  when 
there  are  so  many  people  Involved  who  feel 
so  deeply,  and  who  have  such  a  tremendous 
economic  stake. 

And  I  want  to  congratulate  you  not  only 
on  the  restraint  that  you  have  exhibited  but 
on  the  remarkable  discipline  In  your  Depart- 
ment and  among  your  people. 

Tliey  have  apparently  been  faithful  to  the 
directions  which  you  have  given  them  and 
they  have  done  their  best  to  Inform  the 
farmers  on  what  the  Issues  are  without  be- 
coming advocates. 

And  nothing,  nothing  Is  harder,  particu- 
larly In  our  country,  where  we  are  bo  active 
and  vigorous  and  proud  of  our  political 
position. 

We  go  out  and  say.  "Vote  for  Freeman," 
or  "'Vote  against  Freeman,"  or  "Vote  for 
PaoxMiRE,"  or  "Vote  against  Proxmiul" 

But  these  people  have  been  sucqettful  In 
maintaining  this  kind  of  discipline. 

I  think  exhibit  15,  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa"s  "Case  for  Coercion"  which  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  read,  certainly  should  be  a 
banner  exhibit  on  your  side  In  this  catise  as 
he  read  those  paragraphs. 

That  particular  ASC  official  instructed 
other  ASC  officials  to  be  very  sure  that  they 
only  Informed  farmers  what  the  facts  were, 
and  that  they  let  them  make  up  their  own 
minds. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  found  the  papers  for  which  I 
was  looking.  I  shall  conclude  my  re- 
marks with  the  request  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  pMDint.  I 
refer  to  an  editorial  entitled  "Wheat 
Fact  and  Fancy"  which  was  published 
in  the  Des  Moines  Register  of  my  home 
State,  on  March  6.  1963.  It  was  cir- 
culated in  the  form  of  a  bulletin  by  the 
Twin  Falls  County,  Idaho,  ASCS  Com- 
mittee on  March  26,  1963.  It  criticizes 
the  opposition  to  a  "yes"  vote  in  the 
referendum.  I  understand  that  the  edi- 
torial was  also  circulated  by  the  ASCS 
Committee  of  Monroe  County  in  Michi- 
gan. 

Later  an  article  entitled  "Wilson  Sees 
Wheat  Vote  'Yes'  As  Disastrous"  was 
published  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  of 
AprU  7.  1963.  The  ASCS  Committee  did 
not  see  fit  to  circulate  the  Wilson  arti- 
cle. 

This  shows  a  pattern  of  scattering 
this  information.  The  ASCS  people  use 
Government  stationery  and  Government 
time  only  to  scatter  information  of  a 
favorable  type  to  them,  but  do  not  use 
any  information  published  in  the  same 
newspaper  arguing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  and  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From    the    Des    Moines     (Iowa)     Register, 
Mar.    6,    1963 1 
Wheat    Fact   and   Fancy 
The  Farm  Bureau  Is  conducting  a  major 
drive  to  defeat  the  new  wheat  program  which 
will  go   into  effect  In   1964  If  two-thirds  of 
the  growers  vote  In  favor  of  It  In  a  referen- 
dum In  June  of  this  year.    The  Bureau  says 
the    basic    issue    Is    "whether    the    farms    of 
America   are   to   be   managed   by  farmers  or 
by  a   Government  bureaucracy."     It  says  • 


favorable  vote  would  "give  a  great  boost"  to 
the  administration's  efforts  to  expand  "sup- 
ply management"  to  other  commodities,  but 
a  "no"  vote  would  be  Interpreted  as  a  sign 
farmers  do  not  watnt  additional  compulsory 
supply  management  programs. 

This  view  of  the  wheat  referendum  seems 
unduly  apocaljrptlc. 

If  farmers  vote  for  the  program,  they  will 
not  be  committing  themselves  to  It  for  all 
time  to  come,  but  only  for  the  1964  wheat 
crop.  If  the  program  proved  In  practice  to 
be  as  bad  as  the  Farm  Bureau  says  It  Is, 
surely  this  would  be  apparent  to  farmers, 
and  they  could  reject  the  program  on  the 
next  vote.  And  Congress  could  change  It. 
What  farmers  are  voting  for  In  this  referen- 
dum Is  not  a  new  direction  for  all  farm  pro- 
grams, as  the  Farm  Bureau  says,  but  a  trial 
of  a  new  plan  for  wheat. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Is  sounding  dire  warn- 
ings about  the  wheat  "controls"  which 
Charles  B.  Shuman,  president  of  the  orga- 
nization, says  are  the  "tightest,  most  restric- 
tive ever  proposed  for  any  farm  crop."  That 
is  extreme  language,  and  It  is  careless  lan- 
guage. Many  kinds  of  controls  have  been 
proposed  since  1920. 

The  wheat  controls  are  no  tighter  than 
those  which  have  been  In  effect  for  tobacco 
and  cotton  for  years  and  are  not  as  tight 
as  the  controls  for  sugar.  TTie  Farm  Bureau 
consistently  backs  these  programs. 

If  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  vote  In  favor 
of  the  programs,  every  wheatgrower  will  be 
required  to  comply  with  his  acreage  allot- 
ment. He  can  grow  as  much  wheat  as  he 
is  able  to  grow  on  the  allotted  acres  but  he 
will  receive  the  full  support  (about  $2  a 
bushel)  only  on  a  number  of  bushels  to  be 
determined  as  his  share  of  the  national  sup- 
ply used  for  domestic  food  consumption  plus 
a  portion  of  exports. 

There  are  no  more  controls  on  the  farmer 
than  In  the  case  of  any  crop  where  manda- 
tory acreage  allotments  are  In  effect,  as  they 
have  been  In  wheat  for  years.  The  main 
difference  In  the  new  program  Is  that  the 
price  support  will  be  a  two-price  deal: 
The  grain  not  eligible  for  the  top  price  sup- 
port (probably  about  one-seventh  of  pro- 
duction) will  receive  a  lower  support  com- 
parable to  feed  grain  supports,  about  $1.25 
a  bushel.  Growers  also  wiU  get  a  land- 
retirement  payment  for  acres  taken  out  of 
wheat. 

The  Farm  Bureau  correctly  says  that  this 
new  program  will  result  in  some  decline, 
probably  small.  In  the  Jptal  net  income  re- 
ceived by  wheatgrowers'lbut  not  In  average 
Income,  because  the  number  of  growers  is 
dropping).  The  two-price  support  plan  re- 
sults In  a  lower  blend  price  support  for 
wheat. 

But  rejection  of  the  new  plan  would  mean 
a  much  larger  drop  In  wheat  Income.  Price 
supports  for  all  wheat  produced  would  drop 
to  50  p>ercent  of  parity,  about  $1.25  a  bushel. 
It  Is  hard  to  see  how  the  Farm  Bureau 
leaders  can  get  so  wrought  up  about  "com- 
pulsion" and  "dictatorial  controls"  which  do 
not  go  Into  effect  unless  two-thirds  of  the 
producers  vote  to  accept  them.  What  the 
Government  Is  saying  Is  that,  If  two-thirds 
of  the  producers  favor  the  controls,  then 
everyone  who  chooses  to  grow  wheat  will  have 
to  go  along.  Every  business  has  regulations, 
governmental  or  private. 

It  seems  not  unreasonable  that  the  Gov- 
ernment ask  farmers  to  cooperate  In  limit- 
ing production  If  they  want  a  guaranteed 
price  for  their  product.  If  they  don't  want 
to  comply  with  acreage  allotments  In  return 
for  a  higher  price,  well  that  settles  that. 
But  It  Isn't  an  Issue  of  Government  man- 
agement of  farms,  nor  Is  It  setting  the  course 
of  farm  policy  forevermore. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  OsMER  Lowe, 

Office  Manager. 
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[From  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register.  Apr. 
7.   1963] 
Wilson  Sua  Whkat-Voti  "Yks"  as 
Disastrous 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 
Washington,  DC — Thirty  years  ago  this 
month  the  New  Deal  was  beginning  the  most 
audacious    adventure    In    economic    control 
ever  undertaken.     Now  It  la  $48  bUllon  and 
8U    Secretaries    of    Agriculture    later.     The 
farm  problem  of  30  years  ago  Is  In  some  re- 
spects worse  than  ever.     Human  misery  Is  no 
longer   Involved,    but   not   even    a   close    ap- 
proach has   been   made   to  an   economically 
sound    and    permanently   workable   solution. 
Political  problems  have  been  eased.     Farm- 
ers as  a  class  are  fewer,  smarter  and  better 
off. 

After  the  passage  of  all  this  time  and  the 
spending  of  a  vast  treasure  to  increase  farm- 
ers' Incomes  the  great  farm  technocracy  Is 
facing  a  key  decision:  Whether  to  take  the 
final  plunge  Into  the  strictest  form  of  con- 
trol and  regimentation  of  private  enterprise 
ever  seriously  proposed  In  this  country. 

rASTKH    rooD 

The  Issue  rises  because  the  loose  and  cir- 
cumscribed control  systems  of  the  last  30 
years.  In  all  their  myriad  forms,  have  not 
worked  satisfactorily.  On  the  whole,  sur- 
pluses have  continued  to  mount  until  It  costs 
nearly  tl  billion  a  year  merely  to  carry  them. 
Every  agricultural  program  devised  has  fallen 
afoul  of  technological  progress. 

The  Issue  turns  on  a  new  control  system 
for  the  production  and  marketing  of  wheat. 
About  half  the  farm'ers  In  the  Nation  grow 
wheat.  They  have  operated  under  a  control 
system  Involving  limitation  of  acreage  and 
marketing  and  fixed  prices.  But  never  have 
the  producers  of  wheat,  or  any  other  com- 
modity, submitted  to  the  strict  controls  of 
planting  and  marketing  which  would 
virtually  convert  their  farms  Into  State 
enterprises. 

WOUU)   BE   harnessed 

Now,  under  law.  such  a  program  of  con- 
trolled acreage  and  controlled  marketing  is 
to  be  submitted  to  the  producers  of  wheat 
In  a  referendum  on  May  21.  Under  this  pro- 
gram. Agriculture  Secretary  OrvlUe  Freeman 
would  hear  every  grain  of  wheat  that  falls. 
Bushel  by  bvishel,  wheat  would  flow  into  Its 
various  uses  by  Government  permit  and  cer- 
tification and  at  Government  prices.  Farm- 
ers would  be  harnessed  in  a  system  providing 
fines  up  to  $5,000  for  violating  regvUations 
and  Jail  sentences  up  to  10  years  for  fraud. 

A  wheat  farmer  could  oppose  this  program 
with  all  his  heart  and  mind,  and  go  out  of 
business  if  his  convictions  were  strong 
enough.  For  the  Government  pays  him 
nothing  for  an  Independent  conscience.  If 
two  of  his  three  neighbors  want  the  program 
and  he  does  not,  he  is  sacrificed  to  the  gen- 
eral Interest,  he  conducts  his  business  their 
way  or  not  at  all.  The  new  wheat  program 
will  be  mandatory  on  all  if  it  is  approved  by 
two- thirds. 

EXTENSION  TO  OTHERS? 

It  is  Widely  believed  that  if  wheat  farmers 
approve  the  new  program  the  way  will  be 
opened  for  a  similar  State  enterprise  system 
for  the  producers  of  corn,  feed  grains,  live- 
stock— and  In  the  end  all  forms  of  agricul- 
tural control   will   take  this  pattern. 

Farmers  now  are  faced  by  the  f.icts  of 
stringent  Government  control,  and  they 
must  ask  themselves  if  this  is  really  what 
they  want.  If  wheat  farmers  say  "No"  on 
May  21.  they  can  change  the  whole  course 
of  the  Freeman-Kennedy  farm  program. 
They  can.  in  fact,  blow  it  out  of  the  water. 

This  choice  is  made  by  a  semblance — some 
think  It  a  travesty^of  democracy.  In  a  pre- 
vious referendum  only  235,700  farmers  voted. 


perhaps  no  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total 
farms  on  which  acreage  allotments  existed. 
By  every  means  that  U  legal  the  vast  agri- 
cultural bureaucracy  Is  trying  to  sway  the 
vote  In  favor  of  the  State  enterprise  system. 

The  absurd  claim  is  made  by  Secretary 
Freeman  that  farmers  are  choosing  between 
$2  per  bushel  and  «1  per  bushel  wheat.  This 
Is  not  even  statistically  correct.  Freeman  Is 
trying  to  persuade  farmers  that  Congress  and 
Kennedy  will  leave  them  in  the  lurch  if  they 
turn  down  the  new  control  program,  and 
there  will  be  nothing  but  an  old  control 
pro-am  that  will  cut  their  Income  In  half. 
This  Is  so  unrealistic  that  few  farmers  will  be 
fooled. 

Farmers  won't  be  left  In  the  lurch.  They 
are  given  a  chance  now  to  escape  a  new  regl- 
menutlon  that  they  will  come  to  hate  even 
more  than  some  of  them  detest  their  present 
restrictions.  If  the  wheat  farmers  say  "No." 
Congress  will  come  Immediately  to  grips  with 
this  problem  again,  and  there  is  no  lack  of 
effective  programs  which  could  be  enacted. 

The  choice  Is  not  between  $2  and  «1  wheat. 
It  is  a  choice  of  freedom  and  responsibility 
or  the  Intensification  of  control  systems 
which  haven't  yet  been  able  to  do  the  Job. 

Mr. 
floor. 


May  11^ 


HICKENLOOPER.      I    yield    the 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  iS.  1227)  authorizing  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Universalist  Women — a  non- 
profit corporation  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— to  consolidate  with  the  Alliance 
of  Unitarian  Women  — a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
iH.  Con.  Res.  119)  to  print  as  a  House 
document  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  with  an  analytical  index  and 
ancillaries  regarding  proposed  amend- 
ments. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- '*' 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iH.R.  2440)  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  fiscal  year  1964  for  procurement, 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalu- 
ation of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  ves- 
sels for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
( H  R.  5517  I  makins;  supplemental  appro- 
piiations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1963,  and  for  other  purposes;  that 
the  House  receded  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 10.  12.  30.  34.  41.  42.  43.  44.  and  56 
to  the  bill,  and  concurred  therein;  that 
the  House  receded  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 11  and  27  to  the  bill,  and  concurred 
therein,  each  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate,  and  that  the  House  insisted 
upon  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  76  to  the  bill. 


INCREASE  IN  TRANSATLANTIC  AND 
TRANSPACIFIC  AIRLINE  PARES 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President  a 
very  serious  and  far-reaching  matter 
has  been  debated  in  foreign  capitals  and 
here  in  Washington  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  it  now  deserves  the  earnest 
attention  of  all  of  us.  I  refer  to  the 
recent  attempts  by  the  International  Air 
Tran.sport  A.ssociation— lATA— to  force 
upon  the  US-flag  carriers  substantial 
increases  in  transatlantic  and  trans- 
pacific airline  fares,  which  increases  had 
been  flatly  rejected  by  our  own  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  under  powers  in- 
vested  in  the  Board  by  Congress. 

This  debate  involved  something  deeper 
than  the  proposed  fare  increases,  it 
concerned  the  advisability  of  continuing 
the  present  system  of  monopoly  price- 
flxing  b>  this  private  cartel,  particularly 
when  its  decisions  affect  the  public  in- 
terest of  millions  of  Americans  who  will 
provide  the  bulk  of  the  air  traffic  over- 
seas during  the  coming  years.  It  con- 
cerned  the  whole  philosophy  of  whether 
we  should  continue  to  allow  an  interna- 
tional air  rate  policy  which  would  hold 
a  large  umbrella  over  inefficient  car- 
riers and  at  the  same  time  discourage  air 
travel  by  unreasonably  high  rates.  It 
brought  into  sharp  perspective  the  fun- 
damental difference  between  our  Ameri- 
can airline  policy  o:  competition  and 
lowest  possible  fares,  and  the  protection- 
ist doctrines  of  foreign  governments  who 
seek  to  keep  their  national  airlines  flying 
no  matter  what  the  cost  to  the  pas- 
sengers. 

Into  this  debate  stepped  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  with  the  force  of  a 
tiger.  The  Board  held  hearings  on  the 
proposed  increases,  analyzed  the  facts, 
and  came  out  with  two  orders,  in  sub- 
stance stating  that  it  was  fed  up  with  the 
lATA  policy  of  pushing  up  rates  to  the 
accommodation  of  the  protective  phi- 
losophies of  foreign  governments.  It 
notifled  itc  flag  carriers  that  it  would  not 
approve  the  new  increased  fares  because 
in  its  judgment  they  were  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  American  public.  This 
meant  any  attempt  by  the  American  car- 
riers to  follow  the  lATA  increases  would 
subject  them  to  possible  criminal  prose- 
cution and  other  sanctions  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Chairman  Alan  Boyd,  speaking  on  be- 
half of  the  majority  of  the  Board,  then 
flew  to  meetings  in  London  and  else- 
where in  Europe,  and  warned  all  for- 
eign carriers  and  their  governments  that 
the  United  States  would  not  counten- 
ance another  fare  boost  from  lATA, 
especially  when  facts  proved  that  Ameri- 
can carriers  can  operate  at  a  proflt  un- 
der present  fares  to  the  bcneflt  of  the 
pubhc  interest.  Mr.  Boyd  was  unbend- 
ing and  appeared  to  go  all  out  in  his 
attempts  to  convince  our  friends  over- 
seas that  this  time  we  meant  business, 
despite  the  consequences. 

Many  of  us  here  in  Congress  ap- 
plauded this  action  by  the  Board  and 
the  strong  stand  taken  by  Chairman 
Boyd.  On  May  2.  1963.  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Boyd,  urging  him  to  hold  fast  to 
his  position.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
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imous  consent  to  have  this  letter  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Mat  3,  1963. 
Hon.  Alan  S.  Botd. 
Chairtnan,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Alan;  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
have  been  following  with  serious  Interest 
vour  recent  attempts  to  prevent  an  Increase 
in  certain  airline  fares  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  routes.  I  commend  you  and  other 
members  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for 
the  courageous,  hardline-stand  you  are  tak- 
ing in  the  public  Interest  at  the  present 
international  Air  Transport  Association  rate 
meetings. 

I  know  I  speak  for  many  Senators  and 
Congressmen  who  have  become  Increasingly 
concerned  as  to  the  power  of  this  Interna- 
tional cartel  to  dictate  fare  boosts  in  the 
face  of  a  growing  traffic  potential,  the  lion's 
share  of  which  is.  and  will  be,  provided  by 
the  United  States.  I  personally  have  been 
very  disturbed  over  the  prior  policy  of  the 
CAB  to  sit  by  In  quiet  acquiescence  allow- 
ing each  round  of  lATA  rates  to  go  forward 
^rtthout  challenge  In  the  public  Interest. 

Your  presence  In  London,  and  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Board  finally  to  reject  the 
rates  proposed  by  this  cartel  Is  an  overdue 
necessity.  I  most  sincerely  urge  you  to  hold 
fast  to  your  position,  even  if  this  may  even- 
tually result  in  the  declaration  of  an  "open 
competitive  rate"  for  American  carriers,  and 
the  possible  dissolution  of  the  lATA  combi- 
nation. Our  American  aviation  policy  has 
always  been  one  of  promoting  competition 
and  innovation  both  In  fares  and  service  to 
greater  benefit  of  airline  passengers  and 
shippers.  Certainly  where  this  country  is 
the  fundamental  source  of  such  customers. 
the  CAB  has  the  basic  duty  to  see  that  they 
are  fairly  charged  commensurate  with  the 
reasonable  protection  of  a  continuing  com- 
petitive air  network. 

I  am  Informed  that  there  Is  a  possibility 
that  foreign  carriers  which  desire  these  rate 
Increases  may  effectuate  some  sanctions 
against  our  air  carriers  If  they  do  not  co- 
operate with  the  agreed  upon  lATA  rates. 
I  most  certainly  hope  that  the  foreign  car- 
riers will  make  a  special  effort  to  under- 
stand the  Importance  of  our  country's  posi- 
tion on  this  rate  matter,  and  not  see  fit  to 
test  our  determined  stand  through  moves  of 
retaliation  which  can  only  lead  to  counter 
moves  by  our  Government  to  protect  Its 
interests. 

Therefore.  I  compliment  you.  the  other 
Board  members  and  the  CAB  staff  in  the 
position  you  are  asserting,  and  I  urge  that 
you  will  not  deter  from  your  course,  but 
rather  make  It  crystal  clear  to  all  foreign 
carriers  that  this  country  will  not  accept 
the  International  rate  Increases  and  will 
utilize  all  available  powers  to  protect  Itself 
from  ajiy  adverse  consequences  arising  out 
of  any  retaliation. 

You  are  in  a  position  of  strength  with  the 
public  Interest  of  airline  customers  on  your 
Bide  You  are  right,  and  your  position  must 
be  respected. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  meeting 
with  you  when  you  return  to  Washington 
for  a  discussion  of  this  problem  and  the 
need  for  possible  legislation  directed  to  fur- 
thering the  protection  of  the  public  interest 
In  this  regard. 
Sincerely. 

E.STES    Kefauver. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  IMr.  Magnu- 
soN]  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  in  a  speech  before  this  body 
solidly  denounced  the  efforts  of  lATA  and 


the  foreign  governments  to  threaten  our 
country  Into  following  the  cartel,  and 
he  stated: 

The  Issue  Is  not  whether  International  air 
fares  should  be  lowered,  Increased,  or  other- 
wise modified,  but  rather  whether  this  coun- 
try win  withstand  pressure  to  compromise 
Its  position  and  In  so  doing,  principle.  Our 
Government  through  Its  properly  delegated 
agency,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  has 
determined  that  a  fare  increase  Is  not  war- 
ranted and  Is  contrary  to  the  public  Interest. 
In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  point 
out  that  American  citizens  represent  the 
primary  source  of  the  International  air  travel 
market — It  will  be  American  citizens  who 
must  bear  the  major  burden  of  any  fare 
Increase.  My  personal  concern  is  not  whether 
foreign  carriers  raise  their  rates  but  rather 
that  foreign  governments  do  not  dictate  fares 
to  our  carriers  contrary  to  the  expressed 
mandate  of  our  Government.  Our  carriers 
operate  efficiently  and  profitably  at  current 
fares.  If  foreign  carriers  cannot  compete 
at  these  levels  perhaps  some  soul  searching 
as  to  the  need  for  their  continued  existence 
would  be  In  order.  In  any  event,  American 
citizens  are  not  to  be  denied  the  choice  of 
lower  fares  which  our  carriers  are  willing 
and  able  to  provide. 

Senator  Magnuson  then  set  forth  a 
number  of  existing  powers  which  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Execu- 
tive have  to  counter  the  threatened  re- 
taliation by  the  foreign  governments, 
and  he  warned: 

There  are  apparently  some  who,  perhaps 
with  some  justification  when  reviewing  nego- 
tiations of  the  past,  hold  to  the  conviction 
the  United  States  will  at  the  last  minute 
acquiesce.  This  conviction  has  been  nur- 
tured by  certain  individuals,  although  for- 
tunately very  few,  who  have  publicly  sup- 
ported the  U.S.  position  and  privately  sought 
its  retrenchment.  To  those  few  I  seriously 
commend  a  studious  review  of  our  criminal 
statutes. 

Finally,  Senator  Magnuson  spelled  out 
what  most  of  us  thought  to  be  the  U.S. 
position : 

The  United  States  has  made  clear  Its  posi- 
tion in  this  matter  and  its  determination  to 
take  whatever  action  may  be  appropriate  to 
maintain  It.  If,  as  a  consequence,  incon- 
venience or  hardships  are  Imposed  upon 
some  of  our  citizens.  I  think  they  all  would 
nevertheless  urge  that  we  stand  Qrm  in  what 
we  think  Is  right.  If  in  the  past  this  country 
has  been  too  modest  to  show  others  that  it 
has  more  backbone  than  they  might  suspect, 
today  and  tomorrow  may  shock  them.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  big  stick  has  been  taken 
out  of  storage. 

At  the  very  time  that  Chairman  Boyd 
was  asserting  the  CABs  strong  stand  in 
conferences  with  foreign  representatives, 
the  President  issued  a  major  report  set- 
ting forth  positive  U.S.  poUcy  con- 
cerning International  air  transporta- 
tion. That  report  reasserted  our  belief 
in  a  strong,  competitive  international 
airline  network,  and  gave  notice  that  this 
country  would  make  every  effort  to  press 
for  lower  fares  and  continue  to  disap- 
prove lATA  rates  "if  they  are  clearly 
unreasonable."  It  expressed  a  U.S.  de- 
termination to  pursue  and  protect  our 
public  interest  position  aggressively  and 
vigorously.  There  appeared  to  be  little 
doubt  that  there  had  been  a  departure 
from  prior  policy,  and  that  we  were  now 
really  going  to  fight  these  cartelized  in- 
creases. 


Now,  Mr.  President,  look  what  has  hap- 
pened. At  3  o'clock  today,  practically  on 
the  eve  of  crucial  negotiations  to  be  held 
in  Bermuda,  the  CAB  has  announced 
that  it  is  backing  off — capitulating  to  the 
demands  of  the  United  Kingdom  that 
we  push  up  our  fares  to  the  new  LATA 
level.  This  is  apparently  being  done 
at  the  insistence  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, but  on  this  we  need  clarification. 

The  story  is  that  the  United  Kingdom 
has  warned  our  American  carriers  that 
they  cannot  land  on  British  soil  if  they 
refuse  to  charge  the  higher  fares,  and 
that  American  planes  will  be  impounded 
in  Britain.  This  is  an  extraordinary 
action,  and  an  insult  to  our  sovereignty. 
The  British  have  taken  this  action  ap- 
parently without  substantial  notice,  and 
before  we  had  the  opportunity  to  negoti- 
ate further  with  them  and  the  carriers 
at  the  Bermuda  conference. 

The  State  Department,  knowing  full 
well  that  we  have  existing  powers  of  re- 
taliation to  contain  these  threats  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  has  nevertheless  re- 
treated to  a  protectionist,  conservative 
position  and  in  doing  so  it  has  turned  its 
back  on  the  public  interest.  It  has  held 
us  up  to  our  European  neighbor  as  bluff- 
ers, weak  when  the  in-fighting  gets  the 
toughest,  and  a  country  without  power 
to  protect  our  basic  economic  beliefs 
when  the  time  comes  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted. 

What  is  this  British  power,  when  the 
lion's  share  of  transatlantic  traflflc  is 
American  inspired,  to  attempt  to  reform 
our  American  airline  policy  by  such 
egregious  threats  and  retaUation?  The 
sad  fact  may  well  be  that  the  British 
carriers  are  just  not  as  efficient  as  Amer- 
ican carriers,  and  should  do  some  drastic 
soul-searching  to  find  out  how  to  op- 
erate at  a  profit  at  reasonable  rates.  One 
thing  the  State  Department  should  have 
remembered  is  that  American  consumers 
do  not  intend  to  subsidize  the  ineffici- 
encies of  foreign  competitors.  Yet  by 
giving  into  these  foreign  dictated  rates, 
that  is  precisely  what  we  are  doing. 

You  may  ask  me,  Mr.  President,  what 
is  it  that  I  would  have  wanted  the  State 
Department  and  the  CAB  to  do.  I  have 
no  difficulty  in  answering  that  because  I 
anticipated  the  answer  when  I  first  sup- 
ported Chairman  Boyd.  Go  all  the  way 
to  protect  our  interests  against  these 
sanctions.  Chairman  Magnuson,  an  ex- 
pert here,  has  given  the  State  Depart- 
ment a  full  briefing  on  our  powers.  The 
important  ingredient  of  the  issue  here — 
the  public  interest — is  far  too  great  to 
be  jettisoned  by  State  Department  sur- 
render. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  traditional 
attitude  of  our  diplomatic  representa- 
tives who  desire  harmony  among  our 
allies  and  protection  of  American  prop- 
erty interests.  I  also  appreciate  that 
they  do  not  like  the  idea  of  waving  sticks 
at  the  United  Kingdom — but  we  have  a 
vital  issue  here.  We  are  tired  of  being 
the  victim  of  LATA,  tired  of  being  dic- 
tated to  by  foreign  cartels.  We  are  ab- 
solutely entitled  to  a  strong,  progressive, 
get-tough  EMDlicy  when  our  economic 
rights  of  competition  are  threatened  In 
the  manner  of  the  recent  British  action. 
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I  snj.  gentlemen,  this  Is  an  astonish- 
ing precedent.  We  hold  ourselves  out 
as  giants  flghUng  for  a  universal  cause 
of  the  public  good — lower,  competitive 
fares,  where  the  situation  can  support  It, 
and  yet  on  the  eve  of  our  strongest  hour, 
the  rug  is  pulled  out  from  under  us  by 
the  State  E)epartment.  when  there  Is  suf- 
ficient power,  sufiBclent  protection  now 
existing  to  embark  upon  a  tougher 
American  policy 

We  have  to  face  up  to  these  inter- 
national economic  problems.  There  is 
a  distance  between  the  cartel  approach — 
the  protectionist  approach  of  British 
and  European  thinJcing — and  the  anti- 
monopoly,  free,  competitive  approach  of 
the  United  States. 

We  have  to  stand  firm.  Congressional 
policy  demands  we  stand  firm  and  fight 
for  our  principles.  Our  future  as  an 
international  competitor  requires  us  to 
stand  firm.  This  indeed.  Mr.  President, 
is  not  the  end  of  the  matter.  Much 
exploration  must  now  be  done  to  find 
where  and  why  we  failed  today.  I  intend 
to  cooperate  with  Senator  Magntjsom  in 
finding  the  answers  to  this  issue.  There 
are  many  antitrust  implications.  The 
Senate  Antitnost  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee staff  has  been  watching  these 
developments  closely,  and  I  have  now 
given  them  new  instructions  to  step  up 
their  Investigation  of  the  antitrust  as- 
pects of  all  international  airline  opera- 
tions. We  have  just  begun  to  look  under 
the  rug  here. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  there  is  talk 
of  the  need  for  legislation.  Well,  we  can 
wait  for  'clarifying"  legislation  for  ages. 
We  are  always  waiting  for  good  legisla- 
tion. I  will  support  strong  legislation 
setting  forth  powers  which  are  equal  to 
those  of  other  governments.  However, 
In  the  meantime,  there  is  plenty  of 
power  around  right  now  to  meet  this 
U.K.  action,  and  meet  it  we  should  have 
done,  fast  and  firm. 

I  hope  there  will  be  a  reconsideration 
by  the  CAB  and  the  State  Department 
for  we  have  gotten  off  to  an  unfortunate 
start  In  this  most  important  Interna- 
tional issue,  and  there  is  httle  time  to 
remedy  the  damage  done. 


THE  PAN  AMERICAN  HIGHWAY 
GROWS  LONGER.  MUCH  WORK 
REMAINS  TO  LINK  ALASKA  WITH 
THIS  INTERCONTINENTAL  AR- 
TERY 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  year  delegates  to  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Highway  Congress  drove  from 
Panama  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  historic  event  culminated  with  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Congress  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

On  Monday,  May  13,  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  met  In  Joint  session  in  the 
New  Senate  OfHce  Building  with  dele- 
gates to  the  Pan  American  Highway 
Congress. 

,  The  near  completion  of  the  highway 
uniting  South.  Central,  and  part  of  North 
America  comes  as  a  result  of  coopera- 


tive venture  of  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  through  which  the  road 
crosses,  the  US  Investment  being  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost.  I  consider  the  invest- 
ment necessary  and  siiggest  that  there  is 
much  remaining  to  be  done. 

The  Darien  Gap  in  southern  Panama 
must  be  conquered  and  that  program  will 
be  funded  as  has  the  rest  of  the  develop- 
ment. There  also  Is  urgent  need  to  com- 
plete all  of  the  highway.  Alaska  is  a 
part  of  the  United  States  and  the  Pan 
American  Highway,  properly,  should  ex- 
tend from  the  north  of  the  49th  State  to 
the  southernmost  extremity  of  Argen- 
tina, thereby  linking  all  of  the  Americas. 
To  do  this  there  must  be  expansion 
through  Canada  so  that  the  North  as 
well  as  the  South  can  merge  and  there 
must  be  highway  development  within  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

I  was,  therefore.  Kratified  and  pleased 
to  hear  the  remarks  concerning  the  Im- 
portant work  ahead  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the 
Honorable  Jennings  Randolph,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Public  Roads  Subcom- 
mittee on  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve. 

Senator  Randolph  said.  In  part: 

We  can  already  perceive  the  time,  as  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Representative  Fal- 
lon, mentioned,  of  the  final  closing  of  the 
Darien  Gap  We  can.  Senator  G«m*TifQ, 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  Alaska 
Highway  will  be  completed;  and  all  of  us. 
I  am  sure,  can  anticipate  when  certain  na- 
tional systems  will  be  Joined  with  the  Inter- 
American  Highway  This  monumental  un- 
dertaking will  then  connect  Fairbanks  In 
Alaska  with  Tlerra  del  Fuego  at  the  south- 
ern extremity. 

Senator  Randolph  termed  the  Pan 
American  Highway  "a  symbolic  monu- 
ment of  our  efforts  to  turn  the  tech- 
nology of  modem  civilization  to  the 
peaceful  arts  of  trade  and  commerce; 
and  these  will  bind  our  national  Iden- 
tities together — together  in  friendship, 
together  In  security,  and  together  Iri 
progress,  and  together  in  faith." 

During  the  joint  session  the  Honorable 
Tomas  Guardia,  Jr.,  of  Panama,  dele- 
gate of  his  nation  to  the  Pan  American 
Highway  Congress,  delivered  the  re- 
sponse of  Pan  American  Highway  Con- 
gress to  the  two  congressional  commit- 
tees. Speaking  in  English,  he  too.  in  a 
message  of  friendship,  noted  the  need  to 
complete  the  highway.  Senor  Guardia 
said,  in  part: 

However,  the  subject  of  paramount  im- 
portance for  all  of  lis  In  this  meeting  Is  the 
discussion  of  the  completion,  the  final  com- 
pletion, of  the  great  Pan  American  Highway 
which  as  you  know  when  terminated  will  go 
from  the  top  of  Alaska  down  to  the  tip  of 
South  America  at  Tlerra  del  Fuego.  a  dis- 
tance of  some  20.0CO  miles. 

An  earlier  speaker  at  the  session  was 
Representative  Jim  Wright,  of  Fort 
Worth  who  recently  inspected  the  work 
underway  on  the  Darien  Gap  and  else- 
where alons  the  highway  In  Central 
America.  Representative  Wright,  dis- 
tinguished Texan,  spoke  to  the  delegates 
In  Spanish.  He  pointed  out  that  high- 
way development  must  be  a  mutual  pro- 
gram if  it  Is  to  work.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  his  speech  I  asked  Con- 


gressman  Wright  for  an  English  trans- 
latlon  which  could  be  shared  by  all  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  portions  of  the  remarks  by 
Senator  Rawdolph  and  Delegate  Guardia 
and  the  full  t<^xt  of  the  address  by  Ren. 
resentative  Wright  be  reprinted  In  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  speech 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

iSt^e  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  there 
were  many  highlights  at  the  Monday 
session. 

Senator  C.\rl  Hayden  was  honored  by 
the  Pan  American  Highway  Congress  for 
his  wonderful  and  continuing  support  of 
highway  development,  and  special  com- 
ment on  Senator  R*ydens  efforts  In  this 
important  area  was  made  by  Senator 
Spessard  Holland,  of  Florida,  who  has 
served  on  the  Public  Works  Committee 
and  now  is  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  fully  the  program  on  Monday 
over  which  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee,  the  Honorable 
Pat  McNamara,  of  Michigan,  so  ably  pre- 
sided.  We  are  making  great  strides  in 
linking  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  We  will  build  on  this  strong 
foundation  an  economy  and  friendship 
which  will,  I  trust,  inspire  other  areas  in 
our  world  to  emulate. 

ExHTBrr  1 

RCMARK-S    BY    THr    HONORABU    Je.SNI.NGS    Ra.N- 

DOLPH,    US.    Senator    from    the   State   or 
West   Vlroinia,  at  tkk  D.S.   Senate  Com- 

MmXE     ON     PtBUC     WOMU     AND     HOUSE    Of 

Repre-se.ntatives     CoMMriTEE     ON     PrsLicr 
Works     Joint     Mketino     WrrH     the     Pa.v 
American     Hichwat     Concress,     Mo.ndat 
Mat    13,    1963 

Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates  to  the  Ninth 
Pan  American  Highway  Congress,  this  Is  In- 
deed a  high  moment  for  ail  of  us.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  such  feeling  One 
would  be  that  this  U  the  first  time  that  the 
Pan  American  Congress  has  held  Its  ses- 
sions In  the  Capital  City  of  the  United  SUtes 
Those  of  us  in  this  room  who  have  recently 
completed  the  tour  of  the  highway  from 
Pan.\ma  to  Washlngt<3n  know  that  this  4.500 
miles  of  road  through  seven  countries  Is 
giving  reality  to  the  Inng-deslred  aim  of 
hemispheric  solidarity.  Perhaps  more  than 
the  protocols  and  the  conferences  of  dip- 
lomats, this  link  between  our  countries  and 
our  peoples  will  aid  In  the  establishment  In 
a  true  sen.se  of  a  community  of  respect  and 
understanding,  to  which  we  all  subscribe 
and.  more  Importantly  I  think,  to  which  we 
aspire. 

We  can  already  perceive  the  time,  ns  my 
distinguished  colleague.  RepresenUtlve  Fal- 
lon, mentioned,  of  the  final  closing  of  the 
Dnxlen  Gap  We  can,  Sonat^)r  GarENiNO, 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  Ala-ska 
Highway  will  be  completed:  and  all  of  us,  I 
am  sure,  (yvn  anticipate  when  certain  na- 
tional systems  will  be  Joined  with  the  Inter- 
American  Highway.  This  monumental  un- 
dertaking will  then  connect  Fairbanks  In 
Alaska  with  Tlerra  del  Fuego  at  the  south- 
ern extremity 

So,  the  Pan  American  Highway  Is  a  monu- 
ment in  the  mi36t  fundamental  sense  of  the 
word  It  Is  a  symbolic  monument  of  our 
efforts  to  turn  the  technology  of  modern 
civilization  to  the  peaceful  arts  of  trade  and 
commerce,  and  these  will  bind  our  national 
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Identities  together— together  In  friendship, 
together  in  security,  and  together  In  prog- 
ress and  together  In  faith. 

REMARKS  BT  HON.  TOMAS  GUARDIA,  JR..  DELE- 
GATE or  Panama,  on  BsHALr  or  the  Pan 
AMERICAN  Highway  Congress 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  Congress 
of  the  Joint  Public  Works  Committee,  and 
members  present  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  fellow  delegates  and  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  In  following  the  precedent  of 
Congressman  Wright.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
speak  to  you  In  the  rich,  forceful,  ever-grow- 
ing English  language,  which  I  have  been 
trying  very  hard  for  many  years  to  master. 
I  humbly  hope  that  I  do  as  well  as  he  did. 
Mr  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  honored  to 
have  been  chosen  by  my  fellow  delegates  to 
the  Ninth  Pan  American  Highway  Congress 
to  address  this  august  chamber  on  this  im- 
portant occasion.  We  bring  you  our  warm 
greetings  and  those  of  our  Governments  and 
people.  We  also  bring  you  our  best  wishes 
for  the  success  of  your  delicate  legislative 
efforts,  and  for  your  personal  well-being. 

We  have  been  meeting  here  In  this  beauti- 
ful city  of  Washington  for  the  past  week  and 
will  be  meeting  for  a  few  more  days  In  con- 
nection with  the  sessions  of  the  Ninth  Pan 
American  Highway  Congress.  Many  Im- 
portant subjects  pertaining  to  the  highway 
development  in  all  Its  phases,  and  Its  allied 
subjects,  such  as  tourism,  transit,  and 
others,  are  being  discussed  by  the  leading 
authorities  which  have  been  set  by  their 
respective  Governments  to  represent  them 
at  this  meeting. 

However,  the  subject  of  paramount  Im- 
portance for  all  of  us  In  this  meeting  Is  the 
discussion  of  the  completion,  the  final  com- 
pletion, of  the  great  Pan  American  Highway 
which  as  you  know  when  terminated  will 
go  from  the  top  of  Alaska  down  to  the  tip 
of  South  America  at  Tlerra  del  Fuego,  a 
dlsunce  of  some  20,000  miles.  The  delibera- 
tions will  be  resolved,  and  resolutions  will 
be  transmitted  as  recommendations  to  the 
Governments  of  the  member  countries  to 
the  Congress,  and  many  good  things  will 
come  of  It. 

As  far  as  the  Pan  American  Highway  Is 
concerned.  It  may  be  well  to  make  a  short 
review  of  Its  present  status.  All  of  \ib  In 
this  room  are  familiar  with  Its  development 
through  the  40  long  years  since  that  date 
in  1925  when  men  of  great  vision  met  at 
Santiago,  Chile,  and  projxised  the  construc- 
tion of  an  International  highway  to  Join 
the  countries  of  the  Americas. 


Remarks  by  Repre-sentattve  Jim  Wright,  of 
Texas,    Betore    a    Joint    Meeting    or   the 
US     Senate    and    House    or    Representa- 
TTVEs  Public  Works  Committee,   Mat   13 
1963 

Our  esteemed  friends,  fellow  laborers  In 
the  sometimes  thorny  vineyards  of  de- 
mocracy, fellow  citizens  of  the  new  world, 
and  builders  of  roads  to  progress,  It  Is  In- 
deed a  great  pleasure  for  us  to  welcome  you 
to  Washington  and  to  this  historic  capital 
we  regard  ae  a  citadel  of  freedom  for  all  men, 
and  to  this  committee  room  of  the  Congress 
where  upon  the  anvils  of  debate  and  mu- 
tual agreement  have  been  forged  links  In 
the  chain  of  our  Nation's  progress. 

It  Is  a  high  endeavor  which  you  pursue  tn 
your  meetings  here.  The  Pan  American 
Highway  stands  as  a  towering  monument  to 
the  ability  of  freemen  to  work  together. 
When  finally  it  shall  be  completed  and  one 
ribbon  of  concrete  will  connect  our  hemi- 
sphere from  the  Ice-locked  tundra  of  Alaska 
to  the  8<-)uthernmost  tip  of  the  Americas,  It 
win  rate  In  historical  significance  with  the 
communications  network  by  which  Alexan- 
der the  Great  connected  Asia  Minor  In  his 
day,  and  as  a  feat  of  engineering  magnitude 


will  surpass  the  elaborate  Bjvtetn  of  trails  by 
which  the  Roman  Empire  first  connected 
Europe. 

Solomon  said,  "Where  there  is  no  vision, 
the  people  perish."  When  a  highway  for  the 
Americas  first  was  proposed,  many  met  the 
proposal  with  scorn  and  derision  and  said 
that  It  could  never  be  done.  For  more  than 
30  years  men  of  vision,  of  good  will,  and  of 
good  work  have  been  proving  them  wrong. 
They  have  overcome  barriers,  both  physical 
and  economic,  to  push  construction  of  this 
highway  to  Its  present  state  of  near  comple- 
tion. Mile  by  tortuous  mile,  through  moun- 
tains. Jungles,  rock,  mud,  water,  and  desert, 
this  work  has  progressed  until  today  the 
goal  of  a  completed  Pan  American  Highway 
is  within  sight.  Those  of  you  whose  dreams, 
whose  toll,  whose  sweat  have  gone  into  the 
planning,  design,  and  building  of  this  road 
deserve  our  heartiest  congratulations. 

Still,  It  Is  not  a  time  to  pause  for  idle  and 
self-flattery  of  complacent  self-congratula- 
tion. Both  obstacles  and  opportunities  re- 
main to  be  conquered.  To  make  this  project 
fulfill  Its  total  purpose  will  challenge  the 
best  that  Is  In  us. 

For  one  thing,  our  nations  Jointly  need  to 
be  assured  beyond  doubt  that  our  mutual 
Investment  will  be  protected.  My  Nation 
has  Invested  approximately  $178  million  in 
that  portion  of  the  highway  known  as  the 
Inter-American  Highway  between  the  Texas 
border  and  Chepo  In  Panama.  Your  nations 
have  given  unstlntlngly  of  their  treasure  to 
assist  In  this  effort.  Just  as  no  man  would 
Invest  In  a  home  for  his  family  only  to  let 
It  deteriorate  and  fall  apart  for  want  of 
maintenance,  no  Intelligent  people  would  put 
Its  wealth  Into  a  highway  only  to  see  it 
deteriorate. 

Secondly,  the  great  unrivaled  potential  for 
good  to  the  people  of  your  nations  which  this 
highway  represents  can  never  be  adequately 
realized  until  it  forms  the  basis  for  a  na- 
tional network  of  oads  in  each  of  yoxir 
countries. 

The  time  must  come  when  no  longer  will 
entire  communities  of  people  be  condemned 
to  live  their  lives  In  isolation  from  their 
neighbors  and  fellow  countrymen,  separated 
by  distance  and  geography  from  the  benefits 
of  civilization.  They  too  have  a  destiny  to 
fulflli  and  great  contributions  to  make  to 
the  culture  and  economy  of  every  country 
In  our  hemisphere.  Roads  alone  can  bring 
to  them  the  20th  century  with  Its  new  op- 
portunities for  development,  friendship,  eco- 
nomic sufficiency  and  self-realization.  Sec- 
ondary roads  must  one  day  connect  with  the 
Inter-American  Highway  like  blood  vessels 
with  the  main  artery.  The  Inter-American 
Hlg^  vay  is  like  the  spinal  column.  It  serves 
Its  principal  purpose  only  when  It  forms  the 
basis  for  the  ribs  and  arms  and  legs  that 
make  a  complete  person.  It  is  like  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  which  bears  fruit  only  when  limbs 
and  branches  have  sprouted  from  It. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  observe  that  you  have 
made  progress  in  exploring  the  means  for 
assuring  continuous  maintenance  through 
some  Inter-American  institution.  Ulti- 
mately it  may  be  necessary  to  create  a  uni- 
form system  of  revenues  paid  by  those  who 
use  and  profit  from  the  road.  Perhaps  ulti- 
mately a  system  of  road  user  taxes  can  be 
derived  from  gasoline  and  fuel  and  from 
those  businesses  which  provide  tourist  ac- 
commodations, and  a  portion  of  this  could 
remain  In  each  country  for  the  building  of 
needed  secondary  roads,  and  a  portion  de- 
voted to  a  system  of  uniform  maintenance 
and  preservation  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Highway. 

The  last  link  in  this  highway  remains  to 
be  forged.  The  brooding  Jungles  of  the 
Darien  will  one  day  be  crossed,  and  the  na- 
tions of  our  hemisphere  connected.  It  will 
cost  money  and  time  and  effort,  but  the 
Darien   is  a   treasure  house   of  opportunity 


and  a  new  frontier  which  can  yield  both  land 
and  resoxu-ces  for  the  teeming  ix)p\UationB 
of  the  central  section  of  our  hemisphere. 

It  Is  not  an  easy  matter  for  the  Congress 
to  levy  heavy  taxes  upon  our  own  people  to 
finance  needed  expenditures  in  other  coun- 
tries. Each  of  us  in  the  Congress  mtist  sat- 
isfy his  own  conscience  that  such  expendi- 
tures are  wisely  directed  In  necessary  and 
useful  pursuits.  But  our  people  are  deeply 
Interested  in  the  future  of  your  countries. 
We  believe  that  the  future  of  this  hemisphere 
Is  indivisible.  We  believe  that  your  future 
and  the  realization  of  your  aspirations  are 
Inseparably  connected  with  our  own  future 
and  with  the  future  of  free  men  everywhere. 

The  future  of  democracy  Itself  depends 
upon  all  of  us  In  this  hemisphere  to  demon- 
strate that  free  men,  working  together  In 
human  dignity  and  individual  liberty,  can 
accomplish  more  than  slavemen  under  the 
whip  of  an  authoritarian  and  autocratic 
government.  Ours  is  the  mutual  tradition  of 
men  who  would  rather  die  on  their  feet  than 
live  on  their  knees. 

Our  heritage  in  this  New  World,  is  a 
common  heritage.  The  legacy  of  Miguel 
Hidalgo,  Simon  Bolivar,  Jose  San  Martin, 
George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Is 
the  same.  They  dreamed  the  same  dreams. 
They  thought  the  same  thoughts.  They 
worked  for  the  same  things,  fought  for  the 
same  things,  lived  and  died  for  the  same 
ideals. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  raised  hopes 
throughout  the  whole  hemisphere.  But  It 
remains  for  us,  working  together,  to  give 
flesh  and  blood  to  the  skeleton  program  for 
it  to  live  and  breathe.  Unless  It  Is  a  mutual 
program,  yours  as  well  as  ours,  It  will  not 
work.  The  amount  of  money  which  my 
country  will  be  able  to  devote  to  loans  and 
grants  will  not  be  nearly  enough  unless  It 
stimulates  other  private  investments  and 
public  reforms.  It  Is  like  a  small  seed  which 
the  forester  plants  In  the  ground,  and  from 
It  can  grow  a  huge  tree.  But  the  tender 
sapling  must  be  watered  and  cultivated,  and 
only  your  countries  can  do  that. 

We  hope  that  the  progress  which  we  are 
attempting  to  help  create  will  be  that  in 
which  all  of  the  nations  of  a  united  hemi- 
sphere can  participate.  We  hope  that  its 
good  will  be  shared  not  only  with  the  few, 
but  with  the  many.  We  hope  that  It  will 
reach  to  the  most  humble  homes  and  warm 
the  hearts  of  the  most  humble  citizens  of 
oiu-  hemisphere  with  realized  aspirations. 
We  hope  that  this  mutual  progress  can  be 
achieved  In  harmony  and  peace,  with  in- 
dividual liberty  and  national  self-determina- 
tion. Laboring  together  toward  a  common 
goal,  we  extend  our  hand  and  offer  to  you  our 
hearts. 


OFFSHORE  RUSSIAN  FISHERMEN 
OUTNUMBER  RUSSIANS  IN  CUBA 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  up  to 
1  year  ago,  the  United  States  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  seeing  Soviet  fishing 
vessels  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Bering 
Sea.  This  Soviet  fishing  activity  dated 
back  several  years.  But  Russian  fishing 
activity  off  our  coast  has  increased 
dramatically  month  by  month  during 
the  past  year.  It  began  last  siunmer,  at 
approximately  the  same  time  Russia  was 
moving  into  Cuba.  At  that  time  Soviet 
vessels  entered  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  for  the 
first  time  with  well  over  100  Russian  ves- 
sels sighted — some  engaged,  intention- 
ally or  otherwise,  in  destroying  our  crab 
gear  close  to  Kodiak  Island.  They  ap- 
proached within  30  miles  of  Cordova, 
Alaska.    An  advance  exploratory  guard 
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of  several  veasela  waa  sighted  later  off 
the  coasta  of  Oregon  and  Washhifirton 
SUte. 

During  the  same  time  a  parallel  ad- 
vance was  being  made  in  the  Atlantic. 
As  many  as  160  Soviet  vessels  were 
sighted  off  the  North  Atlantic  coast  last 
year.  Last  fall,  after  the  Oregon  and 
Washington  State  slghUngs,  Soviet  ves- 
sels were  reported  off  the  mid-Atlantic 
States  and  several  moved  along  the  coast 
of  the  Carolinas  as  far  south  as  Florida. 
This  development  coincided  with  the  So- 
viet announcement  that  a  fishing  base 
was  being  established  for  Soviet  fishing 
operations  off  Cuba.  Our  consulate  in 
Veracruz  reported  in  January  of  this 
year  that  several  Soviet  vessels  have  been 
operaUng  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  using 
the  port  of  Veracniz  for  supplies. 

This  advance  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
early  this  year  completed  the  encircle- 
ment— all  intentionally  or  otherwise 
timed  with  the  dangerous  and  daring 
move  to  Cuba. 

Estimates  have  varied  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  Russians  Immediately  off  our  coast 
in  Cuba,  which  hes  approximately  90 
miles  off  the  tip  of  Florida.  The  official 
estimate  has  been  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 17.500  in  Cuba,  including  troops 
and  technicians. 

Estimates  vary  also  as  to  the  number 
of  Russians  in  fishing  vessels  off  our 
coast.  The  most  conservative  estimates 
would  place  the  number  of  Russians  in 
fishing  vessels  immediately  off  our  coast 
at  a  figure  comparable  to  the  17.500  esti- 
mate regarding  Russians  in  Cuba.  But, 
Mr.  President,  it  is  agreed  that  the  figure 
is  likely  to  far  exceed  the  number  of  Rus- 
sians in  Cuba  and  could  be  as  high  as 
30.000.  It  Ls  estimated  that  at  least  360 
Russian  fishing  vessels  have  been  off  our 
coast  during  the  past  year.    Some  of  the 


floating  cannery  mother  ships,  range  be- 
tween 12.000  and  16.000  tons  and  carry 
up  to  a  complement  of  640  men.  This 
exceeds  the  size  of  our  World  War  II 
heavy  cruiser.  However,  Russian  trawl- 
ers are  usually  of  the  2,000  to  3.000  ton 
class,  comparable  to  our  World  War  n 
destroyers. 

Incidentally,  we  have  no  fishing  ves- 
sels of  the  size  of  the  smaller  Russian 
vessels,  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  the  Soviet 
Union  requires  no  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween its  military  and  its  economic  ac- 
tivities.    In  fact,  an  effort  is  made  by 
the  Soviets  to  make  its  aggressive  eco- 
nomic smd  military  actions  complement 
each  other— we  are  faced  with  both  an 
economic     and     military     engagement. 
Soviet    military    submarines    help    the 
Soviet  fishing   fleet   by   identifying   fish 
concentrations.     We  cannot  but  expect 
the  Soviet  fishing  fleet  has  as  at  least 
part  of  its  mission  something  other  than 
that  of  catching  flsh.    I  relate  this  not 
for  the  purpose  of  warning  that  the  pres- 
ence of  Russian  fishing  vessels  In  inter- 
national waters  off  our  coast  present  an 
immediate  and  serious  military  threat. 
Those  respc«isible  for  our  defense  un- 
doubtedly are  aware  of  this  major  shift 
of  emphasis  and  realize  the  military  sig- 
nlflcance  of  having  Soviet  operational 
units  of  this  magnitude  deployed  at  all 


times  immediately  off  the  strategic  coast- 
line of  the  United  States.  I  might  add 
this  deployment  of  fishing  vessels  Is  fre- 
quently considerably  closer  than  the  90 
mile  Cuban  stretch,  and  is  at  times  with- 
in 20  to  30  miles  off  our  coast. 

I  do  believe  that  the  day  may  come 
when  our  military  and  defense  interests 
may  require  a  reconsideration  of  extend- 
ing our  territorial  waters  in  respect  to 
international  fishing  rights.  I  know  that 
some  action  similar  to  this  may  be  re- 
quired to  protect  our  economic  fishing  m- 
terests.  From  the  joint  communique  is- 
sued by  President  Kennedy  and  Prime 
Minister  Lester  Pearson,  I  gather  that 
Canada  may  soon  come  to  the  same  posi- 
tion. From  reports,  I  gather  that  an 
extension  of  the  territorial  waters  of  a 
number  of  European  countries  may  come 
from  the  recently  proposed  meeting  be- 
tween members  of  the  Common  Market, 
the  European  Free  Trade  countries,  Ice- 
land, the  Irish  Republic  and  Spain. 

I  wish  I  could  forecast  a  brighter  day, 
or  a  withdrawal  of  this  Soviet  threat, 
but  this  would  be  misleading.  I  actually 
anticipate  an  acceleraUon  of  Soviet  fish- 
ing activity  immediately  off  our  shores 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will" 
my  colleague  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  the  great  sover- 
eign State  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  First.  I  commend 
my  colleague  for  his  calling  attention— 
and  it  is  not  the  first  time  he  has  done 
so — to  the  encircling  menace  of  Russia- 
encirclement  in  the  miUtary  sense,  and 
I  think  I  may  say.  since  they  have  gone 
Into  deep  sea  fishing,  their  offensive  in 
depth.  This  is  a  very  serious  problem, 
both  militarily  and  economically. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  does  not 
share  the  view  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  recognize  the  presence  of 
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new  Soviet  fishing  vessels  such  as  their     ^^^^"^^  should  recognize  the  presence  of     matter   do   not   reflect   the   unai 
floating  cannery  mother  ships  ranee  be-     ^"^^*"  ships  In  Alaskan  waters  by  the     viewpoint  of  Ihls  body,  I  would 


permanent  stationing  of  an  American 
vessel  or  vessels,  there,  merely  to  reas- 
sure the  people  of  Alaska  that  they  are 
a  part  of  the  United  SUtes,  so  that  they 
will  see  not  only  the  flags  of  Russian 
fishing  vessels  and  of  other  nations,  and 
will  be  reminded  that  their  Goverrmient 
is  not  wholly  forgetful  of  their  interests 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  knows 
that  there  Is  a  separate  naval  district 
within  Alaska— the  17th  Naval  District, 
based  at  Kodiak.  He  likewise  knows 
that  the  entire  Navy  available  to  the 
admiral  commanding  consists  of  one 
landing  barge. 

So  I  would  wholeheartedly  agree  with 
him  that  it  would  not  be  out  of  order  for 
a  fighting  ship  of  the  Navy  to  serve  in 
those  waters  now  and  then. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  fact  is  that  the 
admiral  who  is  stationed  there  has  the 
pretenUous  titles  of  Commandant  of  the 
Alaska  Sea  Frontier,  in  addition  to  the 
title  of  Commandant  of  the  Seventeenth 
Naval  District.  However,  actually,  judg- 
ing by  the  vessels  imder  his  command, 
his  naval  forces  are  scarcely  greater 
than  those  of  an  "admiral  of  the  Swiss 
Navy." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes:  that  is  cer- 
tainly a  fair  description  of  what  his 
duties  are  and  have  been  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  terms  of  the  availability  of 
Navy  fighting  ships. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  Introduced  a  very  ex 
cellent  bill  which  is  designed  to  givri 
litUe  assistance  to  our  fisheries,  in  Un! 
with  the  things  he  has  pointed  out  in 
whatever  way  each  recipient  State  deenu 
best,  particularly  as  a  result  of  the  Ruj 
sian  fishing  activities.  It  is  a  rather 
striking  fact,  a  pathetic  paradox,  is  n 
not,  that  while  we  are  helping  18  foreign 
countries — with  our  taxpayers'  dollars- 
rehabilitate  their  fisheries,  there  may 
be  some  difficulty  in  getting  this  desir. 
able  bill  passed  by  the  Congress.  Can 
my  colleague  explain  the  strange  dla- 
parity  and  the  strange  dual  standard 
which  seems  to  exist  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  No.  It  exists  in 
reference  to  the  situation  described  by 
my  colleague,  and  also  in  reference  to 
another  situation.  Let  me  say  that  thii 
afternoon  I  attended  a  hearing  con- 
ducted under  the  leadership  of  our  good 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  HiLLl.  on  matters  having  to  do 
with  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
to  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  now  making  available,  every 
year,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for 
research.  In  my  Judgment,  this  money 
has  been  well  spent.  In  fact,  this  after, 
noon  some  thrilling  testimony  was  re- 
ceived, from  doctors  associated  with  the 
universities  and  doctors  in  private 
practice,  illustrating  how  much  good 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  Federal  grants,  and  relating 
to  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  eliminating  diseases  In  certain  cases, 
and  In  curbing  the  devastation  wrought 
by  others. 

Although  since  this  morning  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  views 
of  my  colleague  and  my  views  on  this 
matter   do   nqt   reflect   the   unanimous 

_  think 
our  country  could  well  spend  the  com- 
paratively small  sum  requested  In  this 
bill  for  research  for  the  fisheries  all  over 
the  country — only  between  $5  million 
and  $6  million  a  yetir,  and  to  continue 
for  only  5  years,  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment contributing  75  percent  of  the 
needed  research  funds,  some  of  which 
would  go  into  physical  facilities,  and  the 
States  would  make  available  25  percent. 
That  would  be  an  extension  of  the  co- 
operative effort  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  governments, 
which  has  proved  practical  and  useful 
in  ever  so  many  fields. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact 
that  since  these  great  advances  in  the 
technical  aspects  of  fishing  have  oc- 
curred in  other  nations,  notably  in 
Russia,  the  position  of  the  United  States 
among  the  great  fisheries  nations  has 
dropped  very  sharply? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Certainly  that  is 
true— and  lamentably  so.  For  example, 
last  year  our  country,  which  used  to  have 
one  of  the  prime  fishing  efforts  of  the 
world,  was  in  a  sad  fifth  position,  and 
was  outranked  not  only  by  Japan,  which 
always  has  been  a  leading  fishing  nation, 
but  also  by  Peru,  Red  China,  and  Soviet 
Russia.  So  our  country  is  now  in  a  sad 
fifth  place.  However,  that  is  not  the 
worst  of  this  situation:    Unless  we  do 
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something  soon — not  In  the  next  decade, 
but  right  away — we  shall  not  be  able 
even  to  brag  that  we  are  in  fifth  position. 
Instead,  we  shall  be  so  far  down  the  list 
that  those  who  compile  it  will  not  even 
bother  to  include  the  United  States  in 
the  statistical  figures  which  are  compiled 
at  the  close  of  each  fishing  year. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  not  there  some- 
thing of  a  paradox  also  in  the  fact  that 
our  country  is  preparing  to  spend  mil- 
hons  of  dollars  to  send  a  man  to  the 
moon  before  Russia  does,  if  we  can 
whereas  our  country  overlooks  the  pres- 
ent necessity  of  doing  something  right  on 
this  earth  and  in  the  waters  of  the  earth 
to  enable  our  country  to  compete  with 
nations  such  as  Ru.ssia  which  now  are 
moving  ahead  of  us? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     I  think  so.     I  had 
three  interesting  hearings  on  this  bill  to 
provide   a   relatively  small   amount   for 
fLsheries    research.      We    had    scientists 
come  from  all  over  the  country  to  be- 
seech that  the  bill  be  passed.    They  told 
of  the  need  for  it.     We  had  wonderful 
testimony     from     my     colleague     from 
Alaska,  who  now  is  engaging  in  this  de- 
bate with  me,  and  also  from  the  Senators 
from   Massachusetts    [Mr.   Saltonstall 
and  Mr.  Kennedy  1,  and  from  Governor 
Peabody.  of  Massachusetts,  who  came  to 
the  hearing  to  make  a  special  plea  that 
Congress  do  something  about  this  matter 
not  next  year  or  later  on.  but  right  now' 
Personally.  I  beUeve  this  Is  when  it 
must  be  done,  if  it  is  to  be  effective     But 
this  alone   will   not   be   sufficient     We 
must  also  take  other  steps,  simultane- 
ously,  if  we  are   to  be  restored   to  our 
former  position,  and  if  we  are  to  make 
protein  available  on  a  continuing  basis 
to  our  people,  and  if  we  are  to  occupy 
the  place  in  reference  to  the  fishing  In- 
dustry that  we  are  entitled  to  occupy  for 
very  good  reasons. 

In  this  connection.  I  should  like  to  add 
that   tomorrow  morning,  at   11   o'clock 
there  will  be  shown  in  the  auditorium  of  * 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building  a  motion 
picture  showing  the  presence  of  foreign 
fishing    fleets    off    the    North    Atlantic 
coast,    and     with— as    I     understand— 
special  emphasis  on  the  presence  there 
of  Russian  fishing  vessels.     The  film  is 
being  made  available  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator   from    Massachusetts     [Mr     Ken- 
nedy) ;  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Washington    [Mr.   Macntjson],    has   al- 
ready sent  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
a  letter  inviting  them  to  be  present  at 
the  showing  of  the  film  at  11  a  m     to- 
morrow.    That    invitation    is    also' ex- 
tended   to    the    members    of    Senators' 
staffs  and  to  the  attaches  of  the  Senate 
Mr.      GRUENING.     I      hope      nearlv 
everyone  in  the  Senate  will   attend.     I 
have  seen  a  graphic  demonstration  of 
the  highly  technical  development  of  the 
Ru-ssian  freezer  ships,  and  it  is  both  an 
impressive    and    a    frightening    demon- 
stration. 

In  speaking  of  some  of  these  para- 
doxes which  alarm  and  puzzle  us  and 
make  us  wonder  why  we  do  not  do  cer- 
tain things  which  obviously  seem  to  be 
desirable.  I  wish  to  point  out  the  strange 
contrast  between  the  expenditures  our 
country    has    made    and    contmucs    to 
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make  in  behalf  of  those  who  produce 
food  from  the  land — and  I  have  no 
objection  to  such  expenditures — and 
the  paucity  of  the  funds  our  Govern- 
ment provides  to  those  who  produce 
food  from  the  sea — a  vast,  untapped 
reservoir,  although  it  will  not  remain 
vast  and  untapped,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, if  we  allow  other  nations  to  get 
ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     Furthermore.  I  be- 
lieve it  imperatively  necessary  that  we 
do  something  about  these  food  resources 
of    the    oceans.     As    has    already    been 
stated  here   a  day  or  two  ago  by  our 
friend,   the   Senator   from   Washington 
I  Mr.  MagnusonJ,  a  very  great  forward 
step  was  taken  when  the  President  ap- 
pointed   former    Senator    Benjamin    A. 
Smith,   of  Massachusetts,  to   represent 
the  United  States  at  the  forthcoming 
negotiations    with    Japan    and    Canada 
concerning  the  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
Treaty.    It   is   my   understanding  that 
Senator  Smith  will  hold  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador, and  will  report  directly  to  the 
Whit^e    House.     We    could    net    have    a 
more    skilled    or    more    able    or    more 
knowledgeable  man  heading  our  nego- 
tiating team,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
word  of  his   appointment  has   brought 
cheer  and  comfort   to  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  fishermen  throughout  the  land 
Mr.   GRUENING.     I   agree    with   my 
colleague;    it   is   a   wonderful    appoint- 
ment.   If    Senator    Smith    had    done 
nothing  else  during  his  devoted  service 
in    the    Senate    but    deliver    his    great 
speech  on  the  problems  of  our  fisheries 
and  on  the  things  which  need  to  be  done 
to    solve    those    problems,    that   speech 
alone  would  have  made  his  Senate  serv- 
ice notable  and  unforgettable. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.     I  agree. 
Mr.   GRUENING.     I   would   say  fur- 
ther, in  connection  with  my  colleague's 
statement  that  earlier  in  the  day  he  ap- 
peared before  a  committee  headed  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama.   Tomorrow  morning  I  intend  to 
appear  before  a  subcommittee  on  that 
same  committee  in  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent's education  bill. 

It  is  a  rather  depressing  fact  to  real- 
ize that  when  the  President  sent  up  his 
magnificent  omnibus  bill,  pointing  to  the 
various  needs  in  the  field  of  education- 
including  elementary  education,  second- 
ary education,  vocational  education 
and  university  education  and  assistance 

of  all  kinds — all  needed  for  education 

probably  only  a  small  part  of  that  pack- 
age will  be  enacted,  and  yet  we  see  all 
those  activities  which  he  prescribed  for 
the  American  people  being  carried  on 
with  our  taxpayers'  dollars  in  more  than 
60  foreign  countries. 

Does  not  my  friend  think  that  is 
something  the  Congress  should  awake 
to.  and  provide  at  least  equality  of  treat- 
ment and  opj^ortunlty  to  American  citi- 
zens compared  with  what  we  are  assur- 
ing to  tho.=;e  In  foreign  countries' 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  do,  of  course.  I 
remember  a  few  years  ago  being  in  Sew- 
ard. Alaska,  where  great  new  discov- 
eries of  shrimp  had  recently  been  made. 
The  people  involved  desired  very  much  to 
have  a  biologist  who  was  technically 
competent  on  such  problems  to  come  to 
Alaska,  and  not  one  could  be  sent  be- 


cause they  were  all  abroad  on  loan  to 
foreign  countries. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  a  very  com- 
mon experience.  J  remember  when  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  tr^'ing  to  get  an  expert  to  help  us 
on  our  road  situation.  We  found  that 
the  man  desired  had  been  sent  to  Burma 
to  build  the  road  to  Mandalay  made 
famous  by  Kipling's  verse  and  son" 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Attractive  as  Man- 
dalay might  be  to  someone  who  had  read 
the  poem  and  who  had  been  inspired  by 
It,  still  duty  here  might  necessarily  come 
first.  There  is  a  pressing  need  for  more 
biologists  concerned  with  the  fisheries 
They  are  coming  from  the  schools  in 
very  small  numbers. 

The  Senator  referred  to  the  educa- 
tional program  of  the  President  That 
fits  in  with  that  situation  exactlv  be- 
cause we  must  have  skilled  technicians 
m  every  walk  of  life  if  we  are  to  com- 
pete in  these  perilous  days 

Mr  GRUENING.  In  connection  with 
the  shrimp  industry,  it  is  a  depressing 
fact  that  we  are,  instead,  spending  large 
sums  of  money  abroad  in  promoting  the 
shrimp  fisheries  of  foreign  countries  In 
many  cases  we  are  building  up  foreign 
industries  with  lower  labor  costs  than 
ours,  and  which  then  compete  disas- 
trously with  ours.  That  is  happening  in 
fJuv^  increasingly.     I  consider  it 

frn^^'-Af ^'^'^f^-  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  fnend 
from  Alaska  that  I,  as  a  member  of  the 

Committee  on  Commerce,  having  li.;- 
tenjd  to  thousands  of  words  of  te<=t"i- 
mony  on  that  vital  subject,  could  not  be 
more  convinced  that  we  must  act  affirm- 
atively, and  that  we  must  act  soon  in  the 
national  interest. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator s  modest  but  impori:ant  fishing 
bill— modest  because    of    the    Senator's 

rifffi^,  u'^f ^  °1  ^^^  ^^""^  ^^^t  ^t  i«  always 
difficult  to  get  something  through  for  the 

United  States,  but  easy  to  get  something 
for  those  abroad— I  hope  will  be  the  be- 
ginmng  of  a  larger  program  which  will 
help  us  to  catoh  up  with  the  great  growth 
of  fisheries  in  Russia.  Red  China,  Japan 
and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  hope  so,  too  but 
my  optimism  is  not  at  the  same  height 
as  it  was  24  hours  ago. 

I  appreciate  the  expression  of  concern 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  over  this 
urgent  problem.  Working  together 
those  of  us  who  know  of  it  can  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara] 
The  bill  to  which  we  are  referring  would 
nt  exactly  the  perilous  straits  into  which 
the  Great  Lakes  fishery  finds  Itself  be- 
cause the  sea  lamprey  has  de^»st'ated 
the  whltefish  and  the  trout.  We  need 
more  money  for  research  so  that  that 
great  fishery  can  be  revived.  Admittedly 
the  bill  under  consideration  would  not 
make  available  aU  the  money  that  is 
needed.  It  would  provide  a  start  and 
help.  For  that  reason,  as  well  as  for 
many  other  reasons,  I  hope  that  before 
the  present  session  is  over,  the  bill  will 
become  law  so  the  State  governments 
and  the  Federal  Government  can  work 
together  in  that  area. 
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RECESS  UNTIL   10  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  5 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
May  15,  1963.  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  14  (legislative  day  of  May 
13'.  1963: 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  arrade  Indicated  iSfS 
der  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  3962: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Guy  Stanley  Meloy.  Jr.,  016892.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  US. 
Army) . 

The  following-named  officers  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  lai  of  section 
3066,  In  grades  as  follows: 

Lt.  Gen.  Hiunllton  Hawkins  Howze. 
018088,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general,  US    Army),  In  the  grade  of  general. 

MaJ  Gen.  William  Chllds  Westmoreland. 
020223,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army),  In  the  grade  of 
lieutenant   general. 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
sections  3442  and  3447: 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig  Gen.  John  Parnsworth  Smoller. 
019416,  US.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen  George  Vernon  Underwood,  Jr  . 
OJ0679,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel. 
US.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Beverley  Evans  Powell,  020237, 
U  S.  Army. 

Brig  Gen  Richard  Giles  Stllwell,  021065. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel. US.  Army)  . 

Brig  Gen.  James  William  Sutherland,  Jr  . 
024202,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieuten- 
ant colonel,  US.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Carson  Kyser,  019535. 
US.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Oren  Eugene  Hurlbut,  O190T7. 
US    Army. 

Brig  Gen  Benjamin  Franklin  Evans.  Jr 
020368,  U  S   Army. 

Brig  Oen  Selwyn  Dyson  Smith.  Jr  ,  O20194 
US.  Army 

Brig  Gen  Robert  FYancls  Seedlock,  020609, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.s! 
Army)  . 

Brig  Oen  Welborn  Grlffln  Dolvln,  021980. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U  S   Army)  . 

Brig.  Oen  Arthur  Sylvester  Collins.  Jr., 
021260,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieuten- 
ant colonel.  US.  Army) . 

Brig  Gen.  Albert  Oille  Connor.  020699, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig  Gen  Edward  William  Sawyer.  019918. 
US  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Merle  Powell,  019340. 
Medical  Corps,  U  3.  Army. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 
Col    Charles  Marsden  Duke.  021753.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  VS. 
Army) . 


Col  Charles  Vincent  Wilson.  023564,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Raymond  Bradner  Marlin.  021899, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  US.  Army) . 

Col.  Charles  Jack  Glrard,  034110.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Charles  Cantrell.  022682,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  US. 
Army) . 

Col.  William  Herbert  Birdsong.  Jr..  033945, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Roderick  Wetherill.  023158.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Olinto  Mark  Barsantl.  034037.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Wesley  Charles  Franklin,  045565,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
US.  Army). 

Col.  Tobias  Raphael  Phllbln.  Jr  .  034406. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Randolph  Charles  Dickens,  020290. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  John  Denis  Crowley.  Jr  .  025016.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.. 
U.S.  Army)  . 

Col.  Clarence  Joseph  Lang,  040705.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
US.  Army) . 

Col  John  Milton  Hlghtower,  023531.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  James  Arthur  Hebbeler.  024518.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army ) . 

In  THE   Air  Forcb 

Thrf  following  person  for  reappointment 
to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Air  Force. 
In  the  grade  indicated,  from  the  temporary 
disability  retired  list,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  1211.  title  10.  United  States  Code: 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Oliver  K.  Jones,  32914A. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  in- 
dicated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284. 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  a  view 
to  designation  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8067.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
perform  the  duties  indicated,  and  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force: 

To    be    major.    USAF    (Judge   Advocate) 
Michael  R.  Caporale.  Jr..  AO1860338. 
To  be  captains.  USAF  {Judge  Advocate) 
Joel  K  Carter,  Jr  ,  A02232912. 
John  L.  Rich,  AO3020784. 

To  be  captains.  USAF  (CKaplain) 
Ronald  D  McConnell,  AO3009526. 
John  B.  Q   Roberts,  Jr..  AO3060936. 

To  be  captains,  USAF  {Medical) 
Robert  R    Burns.  A03122925 
Kenneth  E    Cottle.  .AO3076188. 
Kenneth  W    Curtis.  Jr  .  AO3092823. 
Richard  A   Gams.  A031 14151 . 
Elmer  R    Hermann.  Jr  .  A031 10406. 
Frederick  R    Jones.  AO3078233. 
James  W   H   Nelsler.  AO3075108 
Lawrence  A.  Spltalny.  A031 13738. 

To  be  captains.  USAF  {Dental) 

Russell  a   Boyd  II.  AO3078505. 
Anthony  N  .  DeBello.  AO3077939. 
James  C   Leslie.  AO3044923 
Bernard  F   Podlln.  AO3045407. 
Paul  J   Rehg.  AO3090599. 
Dick  W   Sanders,  AO30891S4. 

To  be  captains.  USAF  (Nurse) 

Martha  G   Klajnowski,  AN3044604. 
Evelyn  C   Lau.  AN2243168 
Margaret  M   Martlnsen,  AN3045790. 
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Corrlne  J.  Mcllquham.  AN3044753. 
Jeannine  V.  Normand,  AN2242991. 
Elaine  P   Schlelf.  AN2242836. 
Herbert  V.  Staudenmaler.  A.N3044756 
Russell  C    Swansburg,  AN3044751 

To  be  first   lieutenants.  USAF 
(Judge  Advocate) 
Thomas  E    Chllcott.  AO3102909. 
Kenneth  E    Ratclirr,  AO3102133. 
George  L.  Sirgo,  Jr..  A03 120970. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  USAF   (Chaplain) 

John  F.  Shea.  AO3041527. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.   USAF   (Dental) 

Wayne  G   Pullen. 

Earl  O.  Williams.  A031 14254. 

To    be   first   lieutenants,    USAF    (Nurse) 
Lois  J.  Baker,  AN 3088542. 
Joseph  T   Dufly,  AN31 14569 
Snlvatore  LoPalo.  AN3123211. 
Helen  H.  Owens.  AN31 12254. 
Gerald  C.  Tegen.  AN3075881. 

To    be  first    lieutenant.    USAF    {Medical 

Specialist) 
John  L.  Boyd.  AR3090188. 

To  be  second  lieutenant,  USAF  (Medical 
Specialist) 

Roberta  K.  Eyler,  AJ3111777. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force: 

7*0  be  captainn 
George  F    Fischer,  A01859588. 
Paul  T    Hartung,  A01864668. 
Edwin  C    Hudson,  AO3046679. 
Arnold  G.  McManamon.  AO1863050. 
Jerome  G   Peppers,  AO2230578. 
Richard  H    Snyder,  AO3051047. 
Roland  E.  Thomas,  A02248943. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Abbey.  Wayne  T..  AO3055814. 
Abraham.  Victor  E  ,  Jr  .  AO3098621. 
Ackerson,  Robert  D  ,  A03123292. 
Ackroyd.  Robert  A  ,  AO3086862. 
Adams,  Floyd  P  .  AO3069970. 
Adams.  James  J  .  AO3087923. 
Adams.  Lynn  D.  AO3094251. 
Adam.-?.  Richard  E  .  AO3099276 
Adklns,  Charles  W  ,  AO3093182. 
Adley,  Francis,  AO3096853. 
Albo,  Charles  W  ,  A03 102096. 
Albright  Daniel  E  .  AO3087139. 
Albright,  Ray  E  .  AO3082394. 
Alcini.  Anthony  J..  AO3094815. 
Alden,  Gary  L  .  AO3086931. 
Alderman.  Dualne  E  .  AO3102350. 
Aldrlch.  James  L  ,  AO3081916. 
Alewel,  Roger  L  ,  AO3097219 
Alice.  Richard  K  .  AO3081629 
Allen.  lAwrence  H  .  AO3070895. 
Allen.  Richard  H  .  AO3099193. 
Allison.  Robert  O  ,  AO3101524. 
Allison,  William  R  ,  AO3083003. 
Alman,  Frederick  R  .  AO3085945. 
Altman.  Maxalene  E  .  AL3060763. 
Ambers.  Leonard  V  .  AO3080995. 
Ames.  Richard  K  .  AO3101086. 
Ammon.  Joseph  W  .  Jr  .  AO3093798. 
Ammons.  Charles  B  .  AO3086272. 
Anderson.  Jnmes  R  .  AO3093382. 
Anderson.  John  P  .  AO3080859. 
Anderson.  Paul  M  .  AO3085544. 
Anderson.  Roger  L  ,  AO3081886. 
Anderson.  Roy  A  .  AO3102218. 
Andress,  Harold  W  .  Jr  .  AO3101526. 
Andrews.  Charles  T..  AO3082351. 
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Woollen,  Virgil  N  .  A03 104336, 
Woolley.  David  W  ,  AO3109751. 
Woolsey,  Charles  T.  A03 115428. 
Woolsey.  James  P.  A03 119301. 
Wozmak.  James  M.  A031 15715. 
Wray.  Duane  J  ,  AO3105082. 
Wright,  Bobby  R  ,  AO3107157. 
Wright,  David  E  ,  AO3102810 
Wright,  Jiimes  H  .  Jr  .  AO3104913. 
Wright.  Larry  D  .  AO3100962. 
Wright.  Robert  W..  AO3100057. 
Wunderler.  Carl  J  ,  Jr  ,  AO3106235. 
Wurmsteln,  John  E  ,  A03 104466. 
Wurstner,  Roland  D  ,  AO3100537. 
Wurtz.  Thomas  E  .  AO3100476. 
Wyatt,  J   C  ,  A03117511 
Wynne,  Richard  L  ,  A031 15733 
Yaeger,  Michael  A  .  A03116169 
Yamada.  Lloyd  M  .  A03 100309 
Yano.  Chauncey  S  .  AO3099977 
Yarborough,  Philip  P  .  A03 105534. 
Yates,  Robert  C  ,  A03118219. 
Yee,  William  F.,  A031 16947. 
Yeley,  Donald  L  ,  AO3099799. 
Yoakam,  Gary  L  ,  A03 105692 
Yoshlda,  Thomas  S  ,  AO3100310. 
Young,  Donald  R  ,  AO3100010. 
Young,  Elbert,  A03 100101 
Young,  Emerson  D  ,  Jr  .  AO3100445. 
Young,  Franklin  K.  Y  .  AO3100311. 


Young.  James  M  ,  AO3104914, 
Young,  John  A  ,  AO3106516. 
Young,  Jon  H  ,  AO310C982 
Young,  Kenneth  M  ,  AO3095868. 
Young,  Norman  J  .  AO3104521. 
Young.  Otis  B  .  Jr  ,  AO3100102 
Young,  Richard  A  ,  AO3100050 
Young,  Richard  I  .  AO3105329, 
Young,  Robert  A  ,  A031 15761. 
Yount,  Ben  F  ,  AO3098987 
Youschftk,  William  J  ,  AO3104347. 
Yu,  Jackson,  AO3099978 
Zadnlk.  Valentine  E  .  AO3084515 
Zapotocky.  Robert  J  .  AO31009e3 
Z.irpayllc,  John  T  .  AO3104241. 
Zawoysky.  John  R  .  A031 15429. 
Zbylut.  Robert  S  ,  AO3100418. 
Zelgler.  Curtis  O  .  AO3096522. 
Zekan.  Andrew  M  .  AO3106128. 
Zembraskl.  Robert  F  .  A03 105379 
Zlelke.  Robert  B  .  AO3100882. 
ZUlnsky.  Anthony  J  ,  Jr  ,  A03 115667. 
Zimmerman.  Ronald  L  .  AO3109753. 
Zimmerman.  William  L  .  AO1908200. 
Zlmmermann.  Frank  L  .  Jr  .  AO309e237. 
Zlmmern.  Jonathan  E  .  A031 16696. 
Zlnk.  Arthur  E  .  AO3104791 
Zollner.  Ronald  A.,  AO3104974. 
Zukowskl.  Joseph  K  .  AO3103551. 
Zupke.  Everett  W..  AO3100642. 
Zych,  Leonard  P  ,  AO3109692. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 

Distinguished   Officer  Training  School 
Graduates 
Bruce  Ackert,  AO3135405 
Thomas  G   Ash,  A03135422. 
Thomas  S  Batson.  Jr  .  A03135433. 
Charles  M  Beaky,  Jr.  A03135436. 
Dennis  D  Behrens.  AO3135440. 
Arthur  Bender,  A03135441. 
Gene  A  Berry,  AO3128086 
Donald  K    Blssonnette,  A03135452. 
Norman  G   Blttorf.  A03 134836. 
Jimmy  D  Blackstock.  A03135453. 
Bobby  G   Bollnger.  A03134915. 
Thomas  M   Bomber.  A03 135320. 
Frederick  E   Booth.  AO3135460. 
Clarence  E  Botner.  Jr.  A03 135464. 
Thomas  P   Bradley.  A03 135471. 
Robert  P  Breault.  A03135472. 
John  G   Brlner,  A03135477 
Gerald  F   Broenlng,  AO3135480. 
Jerry  C   Brooks,  A03135481. 
Ladd  C   Brown,  A03128733. 
George  W  Buchanan,  A03135486. 
Lawrence  J  Bullock.  A03129363. 
Keith  E   Burres,  A03135492. 
Edward  H  Carey,  Jr  ,  AO3135501. 
William  R   Carlson.  A03134997. 
Daryl  M   Carpenter,  A03 135506 
Thomas  E   Charters,  A03135517. 
Gerald  L  Chatwood,  A03135518. 
Gerald  C  Chichester,  AO3135520. 
Dennis  C  Coates  A03135529. 
Ned  M  Cole,  Jr  ,  A03134957. 
David  F  Conrad.  A03135259. 
William  W.  Cooper.  A03135543 
John  E  Cox.  A03 135553 
Curtis  M  Crandall.  A03135555 
Leo  Crosta,  A03135561 
Nathan  D  Grumpier,  A03135563 
Charles  F   Dalton,  Jr  .  A03129595. 
Erie  W   Danlelson,  Jr  ,  A03135567. 
Jo  B  Davidson,  A03 135570 
Jon  L  Davis,  A03135572 
Robert  F   Denny,  A03135578. 
Elden  L  DePorter,  A03128461. 
George  R   Dixon,  A03135585. 
Wayne  L   Downs.  A03 135590, 
Alexander  R   Dulevltz,  A03 128066, 
William  F   Dunbar,  A03134654, 
Ross  F   Early,  A03135599 
William  A   Ehmlg,  AO3135603 
Burt  S  Eldrldge  III,  AO3135606. 
Howard  M   Epstein,  A03135617, 
Gwll  O  Evans,  AO3135620. 
Joseph  N  Farley,  A03135625. 
Donald  J  Fenstermacher.  A031356afl. 
Ronald  R   Flnkblner,  A03135627. 
Gary  D  Flnkle,  A03135628, 
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Joseph  W   Fischer,  A031 34821. 
Robert  H   Flechtner,  A03135635. 
Joseph  J   Fox,  A03135649. 
Frank  M  Fulgham.  AO3135340. 
Stuart  E  Oarbutt.  A03134543. 
R,iymond  P.  Glrouard.  A03 135050. 
Arthur  Goldensteln.  A03135678. 
Leonard  R  Oolke,  A03134815. 
Jack  D  Greene,  A03135688, 
Sanford  Greenstein,  A03135689. 
Harry  J  Hager,  A03135699. 
Robert  D   Haggard,  A03122571. 
Thomas  H   Hall.  A03135225. 
John  E.  Ha'.liRan.  AO3135209. 
David  B  Hallock.  AO3135707. 
John  M.  Harrington,  AO3135210. 
Floyd  F  Hauth,  AO3135730. 
Earl  L  Hceren.  A03135738. 
John  M   Hess.  A03134685. 
Dean  A  Hetrlck.  A03135743. 
Paul  N   Higbee,  A03134947. 
Bobby  J   Hltiglns,  A03134544. 
William  R   Hockensmlth,  Ap3134754. 
David  C  Honneus,  A031347b8. 
John  F  Howell,  A03135759.\ 
Phillip  M   Hubbard,  A03135652. 
Robert  E   Humphreys,  A03135764. 
Joseph  C   Hunt.  AO3135053. 
Jack  J   Hunter  III,  A03135767. 
Morgan  Hunter,  A03135354. 
Reginald  E.  Ivory.  Jr  ,  A03135775. 
Arthur  D  Jacobs,  A03135777. 
Bobby  L  James,  A03 135779. 
Edwin  A  Johnsen,  A03135782. 
George  A   Johnson,  A03135783. 
Jay  W  Kane.  A03135218. 
Kenneth  E   Kccler.  A03135796. 
James  M  King.  AO3135810 
Thomas  W.  King,  A03135257. 
Mark  A    Klein,  A03121714 
Edward  M   Klepper,  A03135815. 
Virgil  N   Kovalenko,  A03135241. 
Peter  M   Krcls.  AO3134601 . 
Noble  W  Lee.  Jr  .  A03135848 
James  C  Lester.  A03134781. 
Donald  D  Lltchford,  AO3135860. 
David  F  Louis.  A03 135866. 
John  A   Maas.  A03135211. 
John  R  Magmer.  Jr  .  A03134896. 
Joseph  E   Malloy,  A03 134578. 
George  Manolls,  A03135876. 
Jerry  J  Martin,  A03135885. 
Julius  C   Martin,  A03134545 
Samuel  L  Masdon  III,  A031  35886. 
John  G   Mauro,  A03135892, 
Denny  L  May,  A03 135893 
John  C.  McCabe,  A03 135894. 
Albert  G    McCoy.  AO3135900. 
John  D    McCubbln.  AO3135091. 
Stephen  M    McElrov.  A03135268. 
Daniel  H.  McFadden.  AO3135901. 
John  T    McGrath,  AO3135904. 
Robert  A    McLaren,  AO3135302. 
Lawrence  K    Meade,  Jr  ,  A0313«35«. 
Richard  P.  Meader,  A03135921. 
Paul  D   Merrvman.  A03 135924. 
Ronald  E    Meyer,  A03 135070. 
Thomas  K   Miller,  Jr  ,  A03135934. 
Wayne  C    Miller,  A03134579. 
William  W.  Miller.  A03135216. 
Roger  D    Miracle,  A03 135936. 
Clinton  C   Moore.  Jr  .  A03135942. 
Ronald  D  Morris.  A03135944 
David  L.  Muzlo.  A03 135304. 
Charles  E  Neblock.  A03135952. 
George  W.  Nichols.  A03 134800. 
Tliomas  S.  Noble.  AO3135960. 
David  L.  Nohllng,  A03135961. 
Lawrence  W.  Odell.  A03135966. 
Edwin  R.  Offer.  A03135969. 
John  B    Olansen,  Jr  ,  A03135971. 
Jon  T.  Overgard,  AO3129590. 
Walter  L.  Owen.  A03135975. 
James  D    Pack.  A03135185. 
Joseph  M   Panus.  AO3134770. 
Paul  W.  Peeples.  A03135992 
Donald  G.  Percy,  AC'3134559. 
Robert  G   Pctrle,  Jr  .  AO3134903. 
William  R   Phillips,  AO3135072. 
Garlln  D.  Pill.  AO3136004 
James  C,  Plttman,  Jr.,  AO3136007. 
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Peter  P.  Qulst,  A03134665. 

Charles  H    Radoy,  AO3135305. 

Carl  W.  Reddel,  AO3136021. 

Jerry  D.  Reeves.  A03 136024. 

Manford  J.  Reeves.  A03135362. 

Ronald  W.  Rellly.  AO3139701. 

Robert  F.  Riley.  AO3136035. 

Virginia  L.  Rodriguez.  AL3136041. 

Terry  D.  Romstad,  A03134611. 

Craig  A.  Ross.  A03135221. 

Donald  E.  Ross,  A03134839. 

Douglas  O.  Ross.  AO3136049. 

Mario  Ruggla,  AO3136058. 

James  A    Ryan,  AO3136062. 

Robert  L.  Ryan,  A03 136063. 

Donald  W,  Ryter,  A03135231. 

Barry  E.  Schoder,  A03 136078. 

Derel  D.  Schrock,  AO3136080. 

William  A.  Sherrard,  AO3136090. 

Rodney  E.  Showers,  AO3136096. 

Robert  K,  Simons,  AO3136099. 

Richard  J.  Skarke.  AO3134706. 

Albert  D.  Slater,  A03128533. 

James  E.  Sloan.  AO3136107. 

Graham  M   Smith.  A03136111. 

Marlon  R.  Smith.  A03136112. 

Clyde  A.  Snell.  A03136119. 

Richard  D.  Snell.  AO3136120. 

Robert  Stanovlch.  A03134846. 

NeilE  Staten,A03129853. 

Bruce  U.  Stevens,  A03136135. 

Liiymon  D,  Stewart,  A03 136137. 

Leon  F.  Strawn,  A03135293. 

Jon  C.  Suggs,  AO3135107, 

Mary  J.  Sutter,  AL3136257. 

Roger  C.  ter  Kuile,  A03135369. 

Roval  R.  Theberge.  AO3135100. 

John  W.  Thorne,  Jr.,  A03136156. 

Bobby  D.  Throldahl,  A03136157. 

Blaine  F.  Townsend,  A03136163. 

William  C.  Tuttle.  Jr  ,  A03135389. 

Rodney  E.  Venables,  A03136178. 

Donald  L.  Verhees,  A03136179, 

Robert  W.  Ver  Hoef ,  AO3136180. 

Robert  G.  Walker,  A03134726, 

Roger  C,  Watson,  A03134746. 

Donald  V.  White,  AO3136205. 

Jerry  L.  Williams,  A03136212. 

Merle  E.  Williams,  A03 135284. 

John  H.  WlLson,  A03136215. 

David  R.  Wright,  A03136224. 

Lvle  B  WuUbrandt,  A03134636. 

Albert  H.  Wunderllch  III,  A03136226, 

Louis  Wynne,  A03135323.  ; 

George  C.  Young,  Jr..  AO3136230. 

Subject  to  medical  qualification  and  sub- 
ject to  designation  as  a  distinguished  mili- 
tary graduate,  the  following  distinguished 
military  student  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
Officers"  Training  Corps  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8284.  title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  date 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force: 

John  K.  Crane 

The  following  cadets,  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy,  for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air 
Force,  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant, 
effective  upon  their  graduation,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8284,  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Date  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force : 

Alfred  Phillip  Adams 

Lee  Aaron  Adams 

Jerry  Domenlck  Adlnolfl,  Jr. 

Gerald  Lee  Ahmann 

James  Nezbert  Allburn 

Harry  Roulon  Allen,  Jr. 

Ulysses  Spencer  Allen 

Michael  Rex  Anderberg 

Albert  Michael  Anderer 

Dale  Leroy  Anderson 

Leslie  Benjamin  Anderson  in 

Mark  Davis  Anway 

John  Francis  Arceneaux 

William  Edward  Ardern 

Richard  LeRoy  Arnold  III 

Erkkl  BJorn  Wllhelm  Aspelln 

William  Claude  Ayers 


Ralph  Henry  Bacue 

Wayne  Roger  Baker 

William  Jefferson  Ball 

George  Lee  Barnes 

Francis  Llewellyn  Barrett 

William  Anthony  Barry 

Bvron  Bartlctt 

Frederick  Clarke  Bauer 

Alfred  Edgar  Beauchemln  III 

John  Enrico  Bellotte 

John  Gary  Bender 

Barry  Thomas  Blelinskl 

Frank  Anderson  Black 

Victor  John  Bllden 

Mlciiael  Douglas  Bock 

James  Joseph  Bodnar 

David  Joseph  Bocck 

James  Raymond  Bogaert 

Melroy  Borland 

John  Lorln  Borllng 

Grant  Owen  Bornzln 

Edward  Terry  Boswell 

John  Sandlord  Bouchard 

Jerry  Keeler  Bowers 

Alfred  Andrew  Boyd,  Jr. 

Michael  Francis  Bradshaw 

Robert  Allen  Breckenrldge 

Gordon  Duwayne  Bredvlk 

Robert  Lewis  Brencl 

Harry  Montague  Brlctenham  II 

Kenneth  Elmer  Broman 

James  Bartlett  Brooks 

Richard  Max  Brown 

William  Marcus  Browning,  Jr. 

William  Fred  Bryant,  Jr. 

Park  George  Bunker 

Joe  Lee  Burns 

John  Cole  Burwell  HI 

Charles  Vernon  Bush 

Jlmmle  Howard  Butler 

James  Stuart  Butt 

Douglas  Holman  Butterfield 

David  Nelson  Byrne 

George  Vincent  Byron 

Joe  Grlce  Cabuk,  Jr. 

Grant  David  Callin 

Thomas  James  Cardoza 

Donald  Albert  Carey 

Thomas  Oscar  Carlson 

Chapln  Patrick  Carnes 

Patrick  Peter  Caruana 

Bryan  Scott  Cary 

Gerald  Patrick  Chapman 

Michael  Tipton  Christy 

Andrew  Rostyslav  Chubaty 

Roger  Douglas  Clark 

Thomas  Edward  Clark 

John  Richard  Clavln 

Joseph  Lonnie  Coates 

Hugh  Osborne  Coleman,  Jr.    , 

Henry  Clay  Conant  I  ■ 

James  Richard  Cowder 

Joseph  James  Cox,  Jr. 

Bryant  Phifer  Culberson. 

Terrence  Lloyd  Dake 

Joseph  Jed  Dale 

Earl  Thomas  Davis  , 

Preston  Hills  Davis 

David  Ignatius  Davoren,  Jr. 

Lawrence  Eric  Day 

Drue  Lemuel  DeBerry 

William  Dee 

Richard  William  Deilke 

Leslie  George  Denend 

Thomas  Francis  Derleg 

Robert  James  William  DeSanto,  Jr. 

Daniel  Robert  Dletz         ' 

James  Henry  Diffendorfer 

Joseph  Patrick  Donahue  IH 

Leo  Francis  Donahue 

Robert  B-\rry  Donovan 

Robert  Steve  Dotson 

David  Dougan 

Logan  Eugene  Downing 

Jerry  Donald  DrlscoU 

Paul  Arad  Drucker 

Anthony  Douglas  Dunn 

Thomas  Aurtln  Durham,  Jr. 

John  Marlon  Dyer 

Merrill  Elmltt  Eastcott,  Jr. 

Lawrence  Richard  Eastman 
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WUUam  Lyle  Ebert 

Vincent  Clemence  Joseph  Bckelkamp 

Danny  Lloyd  Eckle« 

John  Lee  Edwards 

Donaid  Marvin  Egel&nd 

James  Arthur  Eggers 

Leonard  Charles  Ekman 

John  Edwin  Elfers 

Roger  Morrta  Emmert 

John  Thomas  Evana,  Jr. 

James  Allen  Pain,  Jr. 

Norman  Gregory  Falrhurst  ; 

WUUam  Joseph  Fanning.  Jr.  •" 

James  Oliver  Pausey 

Dennis  David  Pendelander 

Stuart  Vonne  Fenske 

Richard  John  Perency 

Michael  Lee  Ferguson 

Thomas  John  Fiedler 

WlUlfun  Francis  Flanagan 

WUUam  John  Flynn 

Ronald  Robert  Fogleman 

Robert  Michael  Foley 

William  Thomas  Foley 

John  MacGregor  Fox 

Thomas  John  Fox 

John  Jacob  Francis.  Jr. 

Benjamin  Barnes  Frederick 

George  Lawrence  Frederick.  Jr. 

Michael  Lee  Preeland 

Frederick  Lee  Frostlc 

Thomas  Albert  P^yer 

Robert  Ray  Puller 

Allen  Walter  F^iUerton 

William  Edward  Gabel 

Timothy  Nelson  Gallagher 

Howard  Wayne  Gardner 

James  Clinton  Gaston 

Grady  Walter  Gaulke 

Louis  John  Gavin  IH 

Charles  Leo  Oebhardt  ni 

Michael  Francis  Gibbons 

Robert  Michael  Gilchrist 

Francis  Hartley  OllUgan 

James  Donald  Goodman 

Michael  Dean  Goold 

Donald  Lee  Gordon 

John  Nicholas  Goutas 

Frederick  Richard  Graham 

Roger  Dean  Graiiam 

George  Dlclcens  Graves 

William  Thomas  Green 

John  Lindsay  Greenfield 

George  WUUam  Greer 

Kenneth  Hubert  Grizzle 

Dennis  Grunkemeyer 

Richard  Evigene  Guild 

Lynn  Evan  GuUck 

Otto  Kendall  Habedank 

Hamilton  Hagar,  Jr. 

Johnnie  Harold  Hall 

Robert  Wlndeck  Hall.  Jr. 

Gregory  Wayne  Halley 

John  Hall'.gan 

John  Joseph  Haluska,  Jr. 

Raymond  Allen  Hamilton  II 

Ralph  Peter  Hammerton 

j!.>seph  Wallace  Hanes 

Clifford  White  Haney,  Jr. 

James  Thomas  Hannam 

Robert  Joseph  Hanneken 

Kenneth  Cooper  Har 

Kent  Erwln  H.trbHUgh 

Gerald  Douglas  Hardgrave 

WUUam  Michael  Harley 

Lloyd  Charles  Harmon 

Rufus  David  H.irrls  • 

Wyman  CUnlon  Harris 

Eugene  Crane  Hart.  II 

John  Hooper  Hathaway  V 

James  Pryor  Hauser 

Dwtght  Allen  Haworth  — 

Dennl<!  Lvnn  Havcraft 

R.ibert  Luty  Hayes 

Jeffrey  Thoma.'?  Heal 

Robert  Owen  Heavner  -* 

Roger  Joel  Hegstrom 

John  WUUam  Helde 

John  WUUam  Helmburger 

WUUam  Henry  Helnllen 

John  Francis  Hellnskl 
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WUUam  Henry  Helker.  Jr. 
Karl  Philip  Hemeyer,  Jr. 
Clarence  Joeeph  Heminel 
Eldon  Devere  Renderson 
WUUam  Joseph  Hentges 
Dean  Austin  Hess.  Jr. 
Joe  Leo  Hlcka 

Roderick  Earl  Hlmelberger 
John  Marlon  Rockemeler 
Rae  Clyde  Hodges 
Henry  Daniel  Hoffman  ITl 
John  Richard  Hoffman 
Larry  Calvin  Hoffman 
Robert  Faxon  Hofmann 
Michael  Wayne  Horner 
Henry  Turnage  Horton 
David  Clella  Jackson 
John  Dale  Jacobclk 
James  Ijouwlen  Jamerson 
Arthur  Harold  Johnson.  Jr. 
Christian  Rodney  Johnson 
David  George  Johnson 
Joseph  Richard  Johnson 
James  Robert  Johnston  11 
Francis  Vance  Jones 
Henry  Milton  Julster 
Klem  Franklin  Kalberer.  Jr. 
FYank  Joseph  John  Karaslenskl 
Ronald  Murrell  Kautz 
WUUam  Vincent  Keenan,  Jr. 
James  Deck  Kennedy 
James  Joseph  Kennedy 
Robert  Kennedy 
George  Ernest  Kern 
Michael  Huguenln  Keyserllng 
PYank  Denis  King 
Corwln  Michael  Klppenhan 
Harold  Eugene  Kniidsen.  Jr. 
John  Mathew  K(X-hanskl 
Jeffrey  Darrell  Koehler 
Bruce  Fredrick  Kohl 
Richard  Joseph  Ktmlnowskl 
Kenneth  D&nlel  Kopke 
Roger  John  Korenberg 
Ronald  Jiweph  Ki» 
Henry  Ri>nald  Kramer 
Sherwln  Howard  Kraye 
Edward  Allen  Kubat 
James  Clifford  Kuhn.  Jr. 
James  DeVore  Lang,  Jr 
Richard  David  L<iReau 
J.\me8  Douglas  Larson 
Henry  Leeroy  Lavender 
N<irman   Ins^vivr  Lee  III 
Ralph  Madl9<in  Lee 
Wayne  Hale  I,eF  >r» 
Owen  WUUam  I.entz 
David  Howard  Leverltt 
Relva  Lee  I.lUy 
Frederick  WUllam  Llndahl 
WUUam  Edward  Lindner 
Mlrh.ael  Healy  Lloyd 
Keith  Edwin  Ixx^khart 
David  Peter  lAjhniiinn 
Robert  Gordon  Lorenz 
I,esUe  Andrew  Lyons 
Rt'bert  Bruce  Macfivrhvne 
Edward  .Mexander  Maher.  Jr. 
Robert  Vincent  Mahoney.  Jr. 
Warren  Ernest  Manchess 
James  Austin  Manuel 
R<^y  BramweU  Marshall  III 
Bruce   Martell 
James  Louis  Martin 
Richard  Dwlght  Martin 
Domlnlck  Richard  MartlneUl 
Jack  Armand  Martlnes 
Brent  Park  Maxon 
Phillip  Van  Maywald 
Robert  Mazet  III 
Robert  Dale  McBetta 
Geoffrey  WllUam  McCarthy 
Jerry  W   McClellan 
Ronald  Miller  McCoUum 
Thomas  Martin  McCrackln 
Daniel  James  McDonald,  Jr. 
James  Allen  McKean 
Lloyd  MUton  McKnlght 
Larry  George  McLaughlin 
John  Bernard  McTasney 
Stephen  Lee  Meadows 


Jon  Earl  Medina 
Thomas  Charles  Meier 
Charles  Louis  Melenyaer  TV 
Robert  Joseph  Melons 
Gilbert  Rowland  Merkl* 
Frederick  Lee  Metealf 
Barry  Michael  lieuse 
WUUam  Larry  Meyer 
Ehivld  Wilson  MUam 
Delbert  Franklin  Miller 
Jay  Dunbar  MUler 
Thomas  Barry  Mitchell 
WUUam  Booth  Mitchell 
Paul  MrMurray  Moore.  Jr. 
Charles  Raymond  Mordan 
Diivld  WUUam  Morgan 
David  Dalton  Mullen 
Harold  Edward  Murk 
Robert  Lewis  Murphy 
Jesse  King  Murray 
Grover  Eugene  Musselwbit* 
Bert  Lee  Myers 
George  Anthony  MacreUl 
Andrew  Michael  Nasslr 
Calvln  Floyd  Nay 
Donald  WUUam  Neff 
John  Alan  Nehrtng 
Caret  Louis  Nennlnger 
Wayne  Ellsworth  Newberry 
John  WUUam  Newhouse  II 
Warren  Susumu  Nogakl 
John  Hammond  Norrls 
Diivld  Arthur  Nuss 
Michael  John  O'Connell 
Marvin  LeRoy  Odefey 
Peter  John  Ognlbene 
Charles  DougLva  Ogren 
Richard  Joeeph  OXear 
Carl  Walter  Oliver 
WUUam  Harold  Olson 
John  David  Ott 
Joseph  WUUam  Palazzolo 
Richard  Donald  Paprowlc» 
Charle.s  Wlndley  Parker 
Robert  Llewellyn  Parlett* 
Wilson  Henry  Parma 
Robert  Joseph  Parra,  Jr. 
George  Arttuir  Pasquet 
Arnold  Dixon  Patchln 
Phillip  Francis  Patterson 
Raymond  Eugene  Patterson,  Jr. 
John  Booth  Patton 
Isaac  Sanders  Payne  IV 
Donald  Joseph  Pesmark 
Joe  Franklin  Peters 
Gary  WUUam  Pfelfer 
Norman  Leigh  Pfelfer 
John  Roed  Phillips 
WllUam  Edward  Pickens  III 
Jack  H.iU  Plerson 
Thomas  Charles  I'lerson 
Joseph  Sivmuel  Plrruccello,  Jr. 
Ge\)rge  Wilbur   PoUltt 
Robert  Gene  Pollock 
Francis  WlUard  Porch 
Francis  Carter  Porter 
WlUlam  Ralph  Condlt  Porter 
P.iul  Harold  Potenzo 
WllUam  Roger  PovUus 
Dougla.H  Roman  Power 
Curtis  Andrew  Preston 
Lloyd  Joseph  Probst 
Richard  Fredrlc  R.ider 
Frank  Delzell   Ralston  III 
Kent  Wolcott  Ransom 
Robert  Lee  Rathburn 
John  Collins  Rector 
William  Leonard  Reemtsma 
James  Maurice  Regelbrugge 
Francis  Michael  Regnler 
Berthold  Rolnnd  Relnsteln  III 
Edward  Gnry  Relsdorf 
Robert  F    Rex 
Randolph  Smith  Reynolds 
Cyrus  James  Rickards 
Oary  Marshall  Rlgsbee 
Daniel  Lloyd  Rlngler 
WlUlam  Jerome  Ritchie  n 
Ralph  Robert  Rohatsch,  Jr. 
Marvin  Charles  Roscoe 
Edward  Eugene  Rosendahl,  Jr. 
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Michael  Joseph  Carl  Roth 

David  Hansel  Rotz 

John  Gustave  Roush 

Glen  Allan  Rowell 

Roger  Wilfred  Roy 

WUUam  Timothy  Rudd 

Gary  Harris  Saban 

Theodore  Michel  Sahd 

Jerry  Lamar  Sailors 

Steven  Joel  Savonen 

Loran  Carl  Schnaldt 

Ted  Schroeder 

Joseph  Frank  Schuchter 

Norman  Ernest  Schulze,  Jr. 

Jlmmle  Dale  Schuman 

WllUam  Edwin  Schwelnle,  Jr. 

John  Dennis  Scott 

Larry  Lynn  Severson 

Scott  Bradford  Seward 

Carl  GlenvlUe  Shaffer,  Jr 

WUUam  Aloyslus  Shagner  HI 

Gerald  Hardee  SherrUl 

Donald  Dee  ShUlcutt 

John  Dusan  Shmoldas 

Jack  Warner  Shuck 

Richard  Andrew  Shutack 

Donald  Ro.-^s  Simmons 

Carlton  Skinner  Simpson 

Robert  Barnsley  Simpson 

WUUam  Harold  Simpson 

Roger  Bernard  Sims 

Lynn  Charles  Slrovatka 

David  Allan  SkllUng 

John  Peter  Skoro,  Jr. 

Richard  Andrew  Slowik 

David  Walter  Small 

Edward  Lee  Smith 

Harry  Thomas  Snow,  Jr. 

Roger  Allen  Sorensen 

Nell  Sorenson 

John  Howard  Sprenkle 

Larry  Dean  Springs 

Loren  Gene  Stelnbrlnk 

Robert  Douglas  Storms 

Stephen  Frederick  Suby 

Richard  L.-vddle  Sula 

Stephen  Ray  Sutton 

James  Phillip  Tate 

Francis  Joseph  Tax 

Daniel  James  Taylor 

John  RusFell  Taylor 

Russell  Carl  Telslng 

Victor  Larry  Thacker 

Jerome  Charles  Thles 

Leo  Tarlton  Thomas,  Jr. 

Lawrence  Franklin  Thompson,  Jr. 

James  Reed  Thyng 

Larry  Dsan  Tlppens 

Howard  Michael  Tomme 

Donald  Eugene  Troutman 

Richard  Olsen  Troy 

Russell  Morrison  Turner 

Peter  Rockwell  Van  Allen 

M.^rk  Wavne  Vande 

Richard  Francis  Vara 

Everett  WlUlam  Vaughn 

Robert  Edward  Venkus 

Paul  Richard  Verdler,  Jr. 

G.^ry  Robert  Verfuss 

William  Wyman  Vincent,  Jr. 

John  Martin  Vogelsang 

Richard  Lee  Voorhees 

Arthur  Albert  W  Ulace 

Gary  Eugene  Wallace 

Barry  Alan  Walrath 

George  Andrew  Ward,  Jr. 

Robert  Cilkins  Ward 

Raymond  Melvln  Warner,  Jr. 

Wayne  Adims  Warner 

Donald  Charles  Washburn 

Asa  Waterman,  Jr. 

Allen  Kaualanl  Watt 

David  J.  Wax 

James  Landls  Weaver 

Hugh  Kenneth  Webb 

Lynn  Roy  Weber 

WllUam  Eirl  Wecker 

Norman  Earl  Wells 

Carlton  Tabor  West,  Jr. 

Sam  WUklns  Westbrook  III 

Gerald  Wilson  Westerbeck 


Clyde  Barry  Wetherlngton 
Ralph  Francis  Wetterhahn 
Wesley  Eugene  White 
David  Edward  Wilson 
Harry  Follmer  Wilson,  Jr. 
James  Frederick  Wilson 
Joe  Hans  Robert  Wilson 
WUUam  Edgar  Wilson 
Robert  Frank  Winegar  11 
James  Peynold  Wlnzell 
Allen  Edwin  Wolf 
James  Ignatius  Woods 
Patrick  Edward  Wynne 
Dennis  Kim  Yee 
Robert  Joseph  Zamboldl 
John  Edward  Zimmerman 
Roger  Jon  Zoeller 
Jack  Oliver  Zygncr 

The  following  cadets,  US  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy, for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air 
Force,  In  the  gr.ide  of  second  lieutenant, 
effective  upon  their  graduation,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8284,  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  a  view  n  designation  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8067,  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  perform  the  duties  of  medical 
service  officers.  Date  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

Daniel  Habura 

Richard  Henry  Hubbard 

James  Edward  Olson  , 

HoUls  Andrews  Thomas,  Jr. 

Gary  Wayne  West 

The  following  cadets.  VS.  Military  Acad- 
emy, for .  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force,  In  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant. 
effective  upon  their  graduation,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8284.  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Date  of  rank  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

David  Brltton  Almy 

Ronald  George  Barth 

Warren  Brooks  Battls.  Jr. 

Arthur  Joseph  Bianco 

Michael  Joseph  Bowers 

Victor  Prank  Bunze 

Robert  Burita 

Prank  Cardlle 

Stephen  Huehes  Chapman 

Robert  Mitchell  Clements 

James  Kent  Creasy 

Lawrence  Gilbert  Dapra,  Jr. 

James  Vernon  Dawson 

Richard  Edmond  Dean 

Gordon  Andrew  Dopslaff 

Cary  Andrew  Fisher 

L'oyd  Stanley  Folght 

Joseph  Daughety  Godscy.  Jr. 

Arthur  WUUam  Hall  III 

John  Carel  Hamel 

John  Wade  Hayes 

WllUam  Lorence  Ivy 

Gary  King  Klaumlnzer 

Raymond  Dennis  Klopotek 

WlUlam  Robert  Kuhns 

Nicholas  WllUam  Kuzemka 

James  Douglas  Lang 

Alan  Arthur  La  Voy 

George  Henry  Llppemeler 

John  Clough  Llttlefield,  Jr.  ' 

Kenneth  Louis  Loren 

Rocco  Peter  MacAlllster 

Peter  James  McCuUough 

WUUam  Leslie  McDonald.  Jr. 

Anthony  Francis  McGann 

John  Nicholas  McMuUen 

Michael  Oakley  Moorman 

Raymond  Howard  Nlckla 

Arthur  Roy  Oxley 

Derwln  Brent  Pope 

Donald  B.Reid 

Leon,  Darius  Rizlo.  Jr. 

OeWltt  Clinton  Seward  3rd 

John  Wayne  Baggett  Shirley 

William  George  Slpos 

Larry  Ross  Spear 

Jon  Frank  Van  Zandt 

Richard  Gordon  Waugh,  Jr. 

Michael  Douglas  White 

Charles  Edward  Workman 


The  following  midshipmen,  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  for  appointment  In  the  RegiUar 
Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of  second  Ueuteaant, 
effective  upon  their  graduation,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8284,  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Date  of  rank  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

Clinton   Davis  Alley 

Thomas  Harry   Aulenbach 

James    Randall    Bamum 

WUUam  John  Beck  III 

Michael   Allan    Blackledge 

Richard    Withers    Bolton 

George    Candelorl 

John    Raymond    CarroU 

Peter    John    Chaney 

Gary    Christopher   Comfort 

Richard    Albert   Cuneo 

Richard   Henry   Danhof 

John    Smithers   Davis 

Patrick    Arthur   Day 

John   Edward   Dolby.  Jr. 

Jack    George    Dranttel 

Donald   John   Duelfer 

WUUam  Richard    Dukes 

Patrick  James  Frank.  Jr. 

Richard  Thomas  Frlsbie 

George   Walter   Gottlieb 

W'illiam    Edward   Graham,   Jr. 

Bruce   William   Gunkle 

WiUlana   David   Gunn 

William    Bailey    Heard 

Dudley    Ferree    Hendrlck 

W'illiam    Murray    Henghold 

George    Alan    Huber 

Gerard  Griffin  Johnson 

William   John   Karplnskl 

Ralph    D..ce    Klmberlin 

Charles  John   LaBlonde  * 

Stephen    Charles   Lelsge 

Lee    Haltom    Livingston 

Virgil    Donald    Markus 

Kent    Alvah   Maxfield 

James    Thomas    McGrath 

John  Ross  Middleton,  Jr. 

John  Frederick  Morgan 

Robert    Lee   Nelson 

James  Presnall  Newberry  11 

John   Harry   Nielsen 

Paul    Matthew   O'Connor 

William    Robert    Palafox 

Birney    Terrence   Pease 

Ronnie    Reginald    Radford 

Ronald    Ernest    Relhel 

Arthur    Eugene    Roper 

Ronald    Mitchell    Saqul 

Jack   Emlle   Saux,   Jr. 

Lloyd  Richard  Smith,  Jr. 

John    Bernard    Sotman 

John   Paul   Stafira 

Gerald   Joe   Stiles 

Peter   John    Vermaire 

George    Conrad   Vermef.  Jr. 

Frederick  Welles  Vogel 

Edward  Aloyslous  Weathers,  Jr. 

Roy    Lee    Welch 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  14  (legislative  day  of 
May  13),  1963: 

CoTTNCiL  OF  Economic  Advisers 

John  Prior  Lewis,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

SECmirriES  and  Exchange  Commission 

Manuel  Frederick  Cohen,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring 
June  5,   1968.  ^ 

United  Nations  / 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  fourth  special  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a   representative   of   the    United    States    of 
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America  to  the  fourth  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Charles  W.  Yost,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  fourth  special  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  fovirth  special  session  of  the 
General  As<?emb;y  of  the  United  Nations. 

Sidney  R.  Yates,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  fourth  special  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations. 


^■» 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti  ESDAY,  May  1 1,  19(j3 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain. Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Matthew  5:9:  Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers for  they  shall  be  called  the  chil- 
dren of  God. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  guiding  intelli- 
gence in  the  life  of  men  and  of  nations, 
Thou  knowest  how  greatly  our  President, 
our  Speaker,  and  our  chosen  Represent- 
atives need  divine  guidance  in  these  days 
of  national  ci-ises. 

Wilt  Thou  restrain  our  people  from 
those  threats  and  outbursts  of  temper 
and  violence  which  throw  human  rela- 
tions out  of  perspective  and  cause  life  to 
become  seared  and  sordid. 

Show  us  how  we  may  extinguish  those 
hot  embers  of  hatred  and  of  animosity 
that  are  rankling  in  the  souls  of  men. 

Grant  that  we  may  see  and  under- 
stand that  it  is  our  solemn  duty  to  resist 
and  resent  all  attempts  that  are  being 
made  to  stir  up  antagonisms  between  the 
members  of  the  human  family  because 
of  creed  or  color. 

Restore  unto  our  beloved  country  the 
blessedness  of  going  on  in  peace  and  the 
joy  of  performing  our  tasks  and  respon- 
sibilities with  charity  toward  all  and 
with  malice  toward  none. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.     Amen.   . 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

^  A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  May  8.  1963.  the  Pres- 
ident approved  and  signed  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R.  2833  .\n  act  to  amend  subdivision  d 
of  section  60  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 
use.  96d>  so  as  to  give  the  court  authority 
on  its  own  motion  to  reexamine  attorney 
fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  in  a  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceeding; 

H  R  2849  An  act  to  amend  section  47  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act:  and 

H-R.  4549  An  act  to  amend  section  4103 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  of  the  E>epartment  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  1227.  An  act  authorizing  the  Association 
of  Unlversallst  Women  (a  nonproQt  corp>ora- 
tlon  In  the  District  of  Columbia)  to  consoli- 
date with  the  Alliatice  of  Unitarian  Women 
(a  nonprofit  corporation  In  the  State  of 
M.issachusetts). 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'HR. 
2440)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  fiscal  year  1964  for 
procurement,  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, and  naval  vessels  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes." 


properly  constituted  local  Board  of 
Education. 

On  April  13,  a  majority  of  the  Board 
of  Education  voted  against  repeal  of  the 
existing  restrictions  on  corporal  punish- 
ment. The  Board  has  Uie  authority  to 
reverse  this  decision  even  if  we  do  not 
legislate  on  the  subject. 

If  there  is  a  need  for  repeal  of  this 
restriction  a  well-documented  factual 
presentation  should  be  made  to  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  school  system  should  be 
f,'overncd  by  their  determination  on  the 
issue.  Any  other  course  of  action  is  ex- 
tremely prejudicial  to  sound  adminis- 
trative procedure  and  the  orderly  gov- 
erning of  the  Di.^trict  of  Columbia. 


PRINTING  AS  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
THE  CONSTITUTION  OP  THE 
UNITED   STATES 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  concurrent  resolution  *H.  Con. 
Res.  119  >  to  print  as  a  House  document 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
with  an  analytical  index  and  ancillaries 
regarding  proposed  amendments,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Line  6.  strike  out  "twenty-five"  and  Insert 
"one  hundred". 

Line  7,  strike  out  "*ve '  and  Insert 
"fifteen". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT.  DISTRICT 
OF    COLUMBIA    SCHOOLS 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland':' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  .seems 
to  me  that  enactment  of  H.R,  4274  yes- 
terday, which  repeals  a  decision  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  erodes  public  con- 
fidence in  the  Board  and  seriously  un- 
dermines its  authority. 

Congress  does  have  the  lesislative  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  business  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Congress  does 
provide  funds  for  the  operation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  schools.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that 
Congress  should  issue  detailed  rules  and 
regulations    affecting    decisions    of    the 


SUGGESTED  PLAN  TO  REVISE  THE 
ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  ON  THE 
DEBT  CEILING 

I       Mr.  BASS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
\  imous  consent  to  addi-ess  the  Hou.se  for 
■  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  see  the  gentloman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Alger  1  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  be- 
cause I  want  to  refer  to  an  article  and  a 
statement  he  inserted  in  the  Record  of 
May  9.  In  the  Appendix  of  the  daily 
Record  he  Inserted  an  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  which  is  critical  of 
a  plan  that  had  been  suggested  to  revise 
the  accounting  system  on  the  national 
debt. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr, 
Alger  1.  In  his  preface  to  this  article, 
stated: 

It  is  a  sharp  reminder  of  the  ridiculous 
fiscal  policies  of  the  Kennedy  administration 
and  the  fuzzy  economic  advisers  surrounding 
him. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger]  that  this  plan 
was  one  proposed  by  the  ranking  mi- 
nority leader,  a  Republican  Representa- 
tive from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes].  So 
if  the  President  has  any  fuzzy  economic 
leaders,  it  comes  from  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle  on  that  situation. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  do  not  believe  the 
gentleman  understands  the  full  context 
either  of  that  article  or  the  philosophy 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wi.sconsin  fMr. 
Byrnes  1,  or  the  recommendation  he 
proposes. 

Mr  BASS.  The  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nes.see  does  understand,  and  I  quote 
from  the  article: 

Just  the  other  day  In  Washington  some 
learned  gentlemen  proposed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment solve  Us  debt  limit  problem  by 
changing  the  accounting  practices.  They 
wanted  to  reduce  the  offlcial  debt  by  off- 
setting against  it  the  cash  on  hand. 

That  was  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  In  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  I  think  he 
will  bear  me  out. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  IRRIGATION 
AND  RECLAMATION 

Mr.  ROGER,S  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during 
general  debate  this  afternoon  the  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  be  per- 
mitted to  sit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALEY.     I  object.  Mr.  Speaker. 


THE  USE  OF  KREBIOZEN 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  just  briefly  on  the 
subject  of  Krebiozen  about  which  the 
gentleman  fi-om  Illinois  [Mr.  Libonati] 
has  just  spoken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  subject  which 
has  been  bandied  around  the  legislative 
halls  in  Illinois  and  now  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion.  If  some- 
one has  a  known  and  authentic  and 
valid  cure  for  cancer  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  it  is  going  to  be  recognized 
by  the  medical  profession,  it  is  going  to 
be  hailed  by  the  public  and  it  Is  going  to 
be  something  very  Important  to  the  Na- 
tion. However,  when  a  group  of  pro- 
moters undertake  to  advance  their  pro- 
motional schemes  by  using  the  facilities 
of  our  legislative  halls  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  a  promotion  which  has 
not  been  tested  and  proved,  then  I  think 
they  are  taking  improper  advantage  of 
the  legislative  halls  and  of  the  Congress 
In  this  instance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  true  we  appropriated 
a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  with 
public  funds  an  Investigation  of  this 
drug.  If  It  had  any  validity,  it  certainly 
would  have  shown  up  there. 

We  have  found  that  the  promoters  are 
intent  on  expending  public  funds — and 
here  Is  another  instance  occurring  today 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  If 
this  drug  is  valid,  certainly  the  medical 
authorities,  the  research  people  and  the 
laboratories  would  be  happy  to  receive 
and  establish  It  and  then  market  it  for 
the  benefit  of  aU  mankind.  There  is  just 
no  such  proof. 


THE   NATIONAL   DEBT   CEILING 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
there  was  a  colloquy  between  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  BassI,  and  the  distinguished  gen- 
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tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger]  with  re- 
gard to  the  debt  limit.  I  felt  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger]  did 
not  have  ample  opp>ortunity  to  respond. 
Therefore.  I  have  taken  the  floor  to  ex- 
press my  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Alger]  w'ould  explain  his 
statement  further. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  would  like  to  simply  call  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  BassI  .  who  brought 
forth  the  criticism — entirely  properly — 
ought  to  be  heard  further.  In  fact,  both 
of  us  should  be  heard  further  tomorrow 
when  the  debt  ceiling  legislation  comes 
before  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy 
of  the  report  on  this  bill  which  is  avail- 
able to  every  Member  of  the  House.  At 
page  12  of  the  report,  in  the  separate 
views  of  the  Republicans,  I  believe  it 
would  be  well  for  all  of  us  to  have  this 
material  in  mind  when  we  come  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  for  yielding. 


THE  WHEAT  REFERENDUM 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  since 
the  buffalo  disappeared  from  the  Kansas 
plains  has  there  been  a  rumble  to  the 
extent  of  that  which  has  been  created  by 
the  debate  over  the  wheat  referendum 
wliich  is  to  occur  on  next  Tuesday.  I 
want  to  announce,  too,  that  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  is  to  present  a  documen- 
tary film  on  the  debate  over  this  issue 
tomorrow  evening.  I  trust  it  will  be 
presented  in  fairness  and  that  a  balance 
will  be  given  to  the  viewers  on  both  sides 
of  this  issue.  The  film  for  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  issue  was  made  in  my 
district;  the  film  for  the  presentation 
of  the  opponents  was  made  in  the  area 
represented  by  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  impression 
that  this  is  going  to  be  a  very  close  vote. 
I  am  sure  the  membership  is  aware  that 
it  must  be  approved  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority. My  information  and  my  inter- 
pretation of  my  mail  indicated  that  it 
would  be  a  very  close  vote.  However,  I 
was  rather  impressed  by  a  series  of  re- 
ports printed  in  the  Washington  Post 
written  by  one  of  their  correspondents, 
Julius  Duscha,  who  has  been  out  in  Kan- 
sas and  other  neighboring  States  inter- 
viewing various  persons  in  regard  to  the 
referendum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  point  I  want  to  make 
is  this.  I  was  surprised  that  the  only 
support  that  he  reported  for  the  bushel 
management  plan  was  by  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 


ture. There  may  be  others,  but  these 
are  tlie  only  ones  that  I  have  noted  In 
these  articles  who  were  outspoken  in  sup- 
port of  the  referendum.  I  will  agree 
that  there  is  a  large  number  of  employees 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  ai-e 
quite  enough  to  make  the  referendum 
cari-y. 


THE   NATIONAL  DEBT  CEILING 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  col- 
loquy between  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Alger]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass]  I  suspected 
all  the  time  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  understood  perfectly  what 
was  in  the  Record.  When  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Pelly]  got  some  additional  time  it  was 
interesting  to  note  that  he  did  not  deny 
that  the  original  author  of  the  plan  in 
question  was  the  ranking  Republican 
member  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BASS.  When  I  made  the  state- 
ment I  did  not  expect  to  get  Into  a 
debate  at  this  time  with  the  gentleman 
on  the  debt  ceiling  increase.  However, 
I  did  want  to  point  out  that  Lf  this  is 
a  fuzzy  idea,  the  fuzzy  idea  came  not 
from  the  Kennedy  advisers  but  from 
the  advisers  on  the  Republican  side. 
With  reference  to  what  the  gentleman 
has  said  about  discussing  the  debt  ceil- 
ing tomorrow.  I  shall  be  more  than 
happy  to  discuss  it  with  him.  I  would 
also  like  to  say  that  in  discussing  It 
tomorrow  it  might  be  that  I  shall  refer 
to  some  of  his  remarks  made  when  the 
debt  ceiling  was  increased  by  the  pre- 
vious administration,  when  he  was  in 
support  of  the  increase. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman,  do  not  hesitate 
to  get  into  a  debate  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  at  any  time ;  you  would  have 
nothing  to  worry  about. 


FEDERAL  INTERVENTION  IN 
ALABAMA 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's action  in  moving  Federal  troops 
into  Alabama  is  not  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  his  reply  yesterday  to  Gover- 
nor Wallace. 

Not  only  the  people  of  Alabama  and 
the  South,  but  people  throughout  the 
Nation,  can  only  wonder  that  the  Presi- 
dent now  professes  to  have  authority  for 
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Federal  Intervention  in  our  State,  when 
only  last  week  at  his  May  8  press  con- 
ference, he  publicly  declared  that  no 
violation  of  any  Federal  statute  was  in- 
volved in  the  events  in  Birmingham. 

I  submit  that  under  the  terms  out- 
lined by  the  Presidents  own  declaration 
of  May  8.  no  substantial  change  in  the 
Birmingham  situation  has  occurred  to 
justify  the  recent  move  of  Federal  troops 
into  that  community's  vicinity. 

Moreover.  I  should  lilce  to  point  out 
that  the  critical  situation  brought  aboat 
by  racial  agitation  in  Nashville.  Term., 
is  a  far  greater  threat  to  the  peace 
and  order  of  that  community  than  any- 
thing that  has  occurred  at  Birmingham 
in  recent  days.  Nashville  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  veritable  city  of  fear  by 
violence  against  legally  constituted  po- 
lice authority.  Yet.  the  very  voices 
raised  in  behalf  of  the  President's 
precipitate  action  in  Alabama  are  not 
to  t>e  heard  in  defense  of  law  and  order 
in  Nashville.  It  is  this  Federal  double 
standard  regarding  State  and  local  po- 
lice problems  in  the  South  that  is  a 
source  of  deep  concern  to  the  people  of 
my  State  and  region. 

If  there  was  no  reason  or  justification 
for  Federal  intervention  in  Alabama  on 
May  8.  then  there  certainly  is  no  reason 
or  justification  for  sending  them  into 
Alabama  now.  Local  and  State  law  en- 
forcement has  proven  itself  capable  of 
meeting  the  threat  to  law  and  order  in 
Birmingham,  and  the  President's  troop 
order  can  only  serve  to  aggravate  the 
existing  situation  there. 


DISASTER  RELIEF— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H   DOC.  NO.  Ill) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith 
a  report  of  activity  under  authority  of 
Public  Law  875.  81st  Congress,  as 
amended,  and  required  by  section  8  of 
such  Law. 

Funds  which  have  been  approved  to 
accomplish  the  Federal  assistance  deter- 
mined eligible  under  this  authority  are 
specifically  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  purposes  of  disaster  relief. 
John  F.  Ktnnedy. 
Thk  White  House.  May  14.  1963. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL.  1963 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  tH.R. 
5517)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1963.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONrERENOK    REPORT     (H.    RKPT     NO.    290) 

The  conunlttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5517)  making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963.  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  re8p)€ctlve 
Houses   as   follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  4.  23,  29,  31,  37,  74,  75,  77. 
78,  and    79. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1.  2,  7,  8.  9.  17.  18.  19.  20.  21,  22. 
24,  26,  32.  33.  35.  38.  40,  45,  48,  49.  50.  51, 
52,  53.  54,  55,  57,  58.  59.  60,  61.  62.  63,  64, 
65,  66.  67,  68,  69.  70,  71.  72.  and  73.  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert : 

"BtTUAL    HOrSlNO    FOB    THK    ELDERLY    REVOLVINO 
rUND 

"For  loans  pursuant  to  section  515(a)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (42 
use.  1484;  76  Stat  671).  Including  ad- 
vances pursuant  to  section  335(a)  of  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961  (7  use.  1985).  In  connection 
with  security  for  such  loans,  *1, 000.000." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "»625,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment   Insert: 

"STITDT    or   HIGHWAY    PROGRAM    FOR    AL,ASKA 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  make  engineer- 
ing studies  and  estimates  and  planning 
surveys  relative  to  a  highway  construction 
program  for  Alaska,  as  authorized  by  section 
13  of  the  Act  of  October  23,  1962  (76  Stat. 
1149).  $400,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  13:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  out  and  In- 
serted by  said  amendment.  Insert  "Congress: 
Protnded  further.  That  no  part  of  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  used  for  any  Federal 
project  that  does  not  require  a  financial 
contribution  from  State  or  local  sources 
except  projects  dealing  with  preservation  of 
forests  In  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 


ment   Insert    '"18,830,000";    and    the    Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$8,700,000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16.  and  Dg-ee 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$750,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  25:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  25,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$966,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert: 

"rOREICN       CLAIMS       SETTLEMENT       COMMISSION 

Salaries    and    expenses 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $37,500. 

And   the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUowj 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,082,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  39:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  39,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  prof>osed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$3,150,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  fo  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  46  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  46.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$6,338,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  47:  Tliat  the  Hou?e 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  47,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  In- 
serted by  said  amendment.  Insert  "$325,000"; 
and   the   Senate   agree   to  the  same. 

The    committee    of    conference    report    In 
disagreement  amendments  numbered   10,  11, 
12,   27,   30,   34,   41,   42,  43,   44,   56,   and   76 
Albert  Thomas. 
Michael  J.  Kirwan, 
Clarence  Cannon, 
Frank  T    Bow, 
Earl  Wilson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

'John  O    Pastore, 
Spes.sard  L.  Holland, 
Carl  Hayden, 
Richard  B    Russell, 
Allen  J.  Ellendeh, 
Lister   Hill, 
M'LTON  Young, 
Leverbtt  Saltonstaix, 
Karl  E.  Mut^dt. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The   managers  on   the  part   of  the  House 
at   the   further  conference   on   the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
menta  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  5517), 
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making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO.  1963,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion agreed  up>on  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report  as  to  each 
of  such  amendmenta.  namely: 

'I'lTLX  I 

Department  of  Affticulture 

Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  $2,000,- 
000  for  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  land-use  adjustment 
program  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $150,000  as  proposed  by   the  House. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Authorlaes  $1,222,900 
for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  by  transfer  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $1,122,900 
u  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  $1,000,- 
000  for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  for 
the  rural  housing  for  the  elderly  revolving 
fund  Instead  of  $2,000,000  aa  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Department  of  Commerce 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $26,000 
for  the  Office  of  Trade  Adjustment  for  trade 
adjustment  assistance  as  proposed  by  the 
Houxe  inftead  of  deleting  the  Item  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  $625,000 
for  civilian  Industrial  technology  Instead  of 
$500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $750,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  and  appropriates  $400,- 
000  for  a  study  of  a  highway  program  for 
Alaska  Instead  of  $800,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Department  of  Defense 

Amendment  No.  7:  Inserts  beading  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Appropriates  $15,000 
for  the  Department  of  the  Army  for  rivers 
and  harbors  and  flood  control,  general  In- 
vestigations, aa  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Appropriates  $25,000 
for  the  Department  of  the  Army  for  con- 
struction, general,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Rejwrted  In  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 

Public  Works  Acceleration 

Amendment  No.  12:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage amended  to  require  a  financial  con- 
tribution from  State  or  local  sources  for  any 
Federal  project  except  projects  dealing  with 
preservation  of  forests  In  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  The  exception  for 
forests  Is  Intended  to  cover  national  parks, 
forests,  and  Indians. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Amendments  Nos.  14  and  15:  Appropriate 
$8,830,000  for  the  Public  Health  Service  for 
communicable  disease  activities  instead  of 
$5,430,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $12,- 
230,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  and  au- 
thorize $8,700,000  to  remain  available  until 
June  30,  1964,  Instead  of  $5,300,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $12,100,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates  $750,000 
for  community  health  practice  and  research 
Instead  of  $500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $1,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  $290,000 
for  hospitals  and  medical  care  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $315,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 


Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  $175,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of  Family 
Services,  aa  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $288,500  aa  proposed  by  tbe  House. 

Amendments  Nos.  19,  20,  and  21:  Appro- 
priate $1,000,000  for  grants  for  maternal  and 
child  welfare  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In- 
stead of  $3,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House; 
and  designate  $800,000  for  child  welfare  serv- 
ices and  $200,000  for  research,  training,  or 
demonstration  projects  in  child  welfare  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $3,000,000 
and  $500,000  for  such  purposes  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  $90,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$102,500  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Appropriates  $443,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  of  Howard  Univer- 
sity as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$425,850  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  24 :  Authorizes  $40,000  for 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $75,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Independent  offices 

Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates  $966,000 
for  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  the 
Government  payment  for  annuitants,  em- 
ployees health  benefits  fund  Instead  of  $955,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $977,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  26 :  Inserts  heading  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. The  amount  to  be  proposed  for  the 
Commission  on  International  Rules  of  Judi- 
cial Procedure  is  to  be  the  final  appropria- 
tion to  be  provided.  The  conferees  expect 
the  Commission  to  terminate  its  affairs  with 
the  amount  approved. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates  $37,600 
for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  instead  of 
$75,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Amendment  No.  30:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  31 :  Restores  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  to  transfer  $1,000,000  to 
the  upper  Colorado  River  storage  project. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Strikes  out  langutige 
proposed  by  the  House  to  appropriate  $3,350,- 
000  for  the  revolving  fund.  Virgin  Islands 
Corporation,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Appropriates  $100,000 
for  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $200,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Judiciary 

Amendment  No.  35:  Appropriates  $70,000 
for  travel  and  miscellaneous  expenses  of 
courts  of  appeals,  district  courts,  and  other 
Judicial  services  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  $130,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Department  of  Justice 

Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  $1,082,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses.  United  States 
attorneys  and  marshals,  instead  of  $1,110,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,054,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Department  of  Labor 

Amendment  No.  37:  Appropriates  $100,000 
for  trade  adjustment  activities  as  proposed 
by  the  House;  the  Senate  had  deleted  the 
entire  amount. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Appropriates  $22,000,- 
000  for  unemployment  compensation  for  Fed- 
eral employees  and  ex-servicemen  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $20,000,000  aa  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 


Amendment  No.  39:  Appropriates  $3,150,- 
000  for  employees*  compensation  claims  and 
ezpenaes.  Instead  of  $3,000,000  aa  proposed 
by  tbe  House  and  $3,300^)00  aa  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Leffialative  Branch 
Senate 

Amendment  No.  40:  Inserts  heading,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  41-44:  Reported  In  dis- 
agreement. 

Amendment  No.  45 :  Appropriates  $5,000  for 
contingent  eTi>ense8  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Department  of  State 

Amendment  No.  46:  Approprlatee  $6,338,600 
for  salaries  and  expenses,  administration  of 
foreign  affairs,  instead  of  $0,688,500  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $6,088^500  aa  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  47:  Appropriates  $325,000 
for  International  Conferencee  and  Contin- 
gencies instead  of  $250,000  aa  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $615,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate; and  deletes  the  Senate  language  ear- 
marking $18,000  for  official  funcUons  and 
$65,000  for  the  International  Peace  Corps 
Secretariat. 

District  of  Columbia 

Amendment  No.  48:  Appropriates  $413,500 
for  general  operating  expenses  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $441,000  aa  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  49:  Appropriates  $2,902,800 
for  public  safety  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Instead  of  $3,170,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  50:  Appropriates  $526,601 
for  health  and  welfare  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $1,300,000  aa  proposed  by 
the  House. 

mu    II INCXXASED   PAT   008T8 

Amendment  No.  51:  Corrects  printing 
error,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  52:  Deletes  the  House 
proposal  to  appropriate  $4,750  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Committee  on  Labor-Man- 
agement Policy. 

Amendments  Nos.  63-65:  Insert  Senate 
items  to  meet  increased  pay  costs. 

Amendment  No.  56:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendments  Nos.  57-67:  Insert  Senate 
items  to  meet  increased  pay  costs. 

Amendment  No.  68:  Appropriates  $35,775 
for  highways  and  traflSc  (District  of  Colum- 
bia) as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$125,970  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendments  Nos.  69-71:  Appropriate 
$289,738  for  sanitary  engineering  (District 
of  Columbia)  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead  of  $316,020  as  proposed  by  the  House; 
and  make  corresponding  adjustments  as  to 
the  source  of  funds. 

title  rn — claims  and  judgments 

Amendments  Nos.  72  and  73:  Appropriate 
for  claims  and  Judgments  as  set  forth  in 
Senate  Document  No.  14,  total  of  $20,567,545 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $16,- 
993,400  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

title  IV 

Amendments  Nos.  74  and  75:  Delete  head- 
ings proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  76:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendments  Nos.  77,  78.  and  79:  Delete 
language  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Albert  Thomas, 
Michael  J.  Kirwan, 
Clarence  Cannon, 
Frank  T.  Bow, 
Earl  Wilson. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  re- 
call that  the  House  several  days  ago 
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sent  the  conference  report  on  this  bill 
back  to  conference  with  instructions. 
Your  instructions  were  to  take  from  the 
conference  report  the  amendment  which 
added  about  $65,000  for  the  Interna- 
tional Peace  Corps  Secretariat. 

We  went  back  as  we  were  ordered  and 
in  good  faith  we  attempted  to  follow 
your  instructions.  I  think  we  did  a  fairly 
good  job  of  it.  The  other  body  had  added 
the  provision  that  the  House  objected 
to.  It  had  also  added  an  item  of  $18,000 
for  entertainment.  We  were  successful 
in  getting  the  International  Peace  Corps 
Secretariat  item  stricken  as  well  as  the 
entertainment  item.  As  to  the  overall 
amount,  the  other  body  had  $615,000  and 
we  bring  the  bill  back  to  you  without 
those  two  items  and  the  bill  now  con- 
tains $325,000  for  international  confer- 
ences and  contingencies. 

Everything  else  is  the  same,  and  if  there 
are  no  questions,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BECKER.     Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  New  York  rise? 

Mr  BECKER.  To  make  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  this  the 
conference  report  on  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill? 

The  SPEAKER.     It  is. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  242.  nays  129.  not  voting  62, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  45 1 
YEAS— 242 


Abernethy 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Andrews 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Asplnall 

Baiter 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Bass 

Beckworth 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brfiy 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke 

Burkhalter 

Burleson 

Burton 

Byrne,  P«. 

Cameron 

Cannon 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

CheLf 

Clau.sen 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 


Colmer 

Corbett 

Corman 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davla.  Oa. 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Deianey 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Dlnge!l 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Elliott 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flnnegan 

Pino 

Flood 

Fountain 

Eraser 


Gibbons 
Gilbert 

oai 

Glenn 

Gonzalea 

Grabowskl 

Grant 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlffltha 

Hagan   Oa 

Hagen,  Calif, 

Halpern 

Hardy 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hebert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Holland 

Horan 

Huddles  ton 

Hull 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 


Frelinghuysen    Johnson.  Calif. 


Prledel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Gary 

GathlngB 

Gavin 


Johnson.  Wis. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Kara  ten 
Karth 
K&stenmeler 


111. 
NY 


Kelly 

Kllgore 

King,  Cam 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

La  n  drum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lcslnskl 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Long,  La, 

Long,  Md. 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Matnias 

Matsunaga 

Mitthews 

Meader 

Mills 

Mlr.lsh 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Moms 

Morrison 

Morse 

Moss 

Murphy, 

Murphy 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 


Abbltt 

Abele 

Adair 

Alger 

Anderson 

Ashbrook 

Auchlncloas 

Avery 

Ayres 

Barry 

Bates 

Eattln 

Becker 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bell 

B^-rry 

Betts 

Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N  C. 
BroyhiU,  Va. 
Bruce 

Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Collier 
Conte 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Dague 
Derounlan 
Derwln.skl 
Devlne 
Dole 
Dorn 
Flndley 


Nix 

O'Brien.  111. 

O  H^rn   III 

O  Haia.  Mich. 

O  Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

ONelU 

Passman 

Patman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

Poage 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers.  S  C. 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Ryan,  N  Y. 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Slier 

NAYS— 129 

Fisher 

Ford 

Foreman 

Ooodell 

doodling 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Harrison 

Harsha 

H.irvey.  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Keith 

KUburn 

K  ng,  N  Y. 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McCulloch 

Mclntlre 

McLoskey 

Martin.  Calif. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

May 

Michel 

MiUiken 

Morton 

Mo&her 

Nelsen 

Norblad 


Slak 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith   Va. 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson.  La. 

Tho.mpson.  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thornberry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Watson 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weltner 

W ha Hey 

White 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Wickersham 

Widnall 

Willis 

Wilson 

Charles  H. 
W.lson,  Ind. 
Wright 
Young 
Zablockl 


Nygaard 

Osmers 

Pelly 

Pinion 

P.rnle 

Poff 

Pool 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Held.  111. 

Reld.  NY. 

Relfel 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rich 

Robison 

Rumsfeld 

St  George 

Schadeberg 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stinson 

Taft 

Talcott 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Westland 

Wharton 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob     , 

W  Instead 

Wydler 

Wyman 


NOT  VOTING — 62 


Arends 

Barrett 
Boland 
Bolton. 

Oliver  P. 
Buckley 
Cahlll 
Chenoweth 
Clark 
Cooley 
Curt  In 
Donohue 
Edmondson 
Edwards 


Ellsworth 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Forrester 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Garmatz 

Glalmo 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Healey 


HoUffeld 

Horton 

Jensen 

Kee 

K?ogh 

Lankford 

McMillan 

tfacGregor 

Martin.  Mass. 

M  ller.  Calif. 

Miller,  N  Y. 

Minshall 

Multer 

OBr.en,  N  ''• 


Ostertag 

Patten 

Philbln 

P.lcher 

Powell 

Rains 

Randall 


Rlehlman 

Roosevelt 

Roudebush 

Schenck 

Soott 

Shelhey 

Sbeppard 


Shipley 

Springer 

Staebler 

Taylor 

Waggonner 

Walter 

Tounger 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr,  Walter  for.  with  Mr    Oliver  P    Bolton 

against. 

■  Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr    Ostertag  against 
Mr.  Cahin  for,  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York 

against. 

Mr.  Multer  for,  with  Mr.  Schenck  against 
Mr.  Buckley  for.  with  Mr.  Younger  against 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  for.  with  Mr.  Riehl- 

man  against. 

Mr.  Garmatz  for.  with  Mr.  Gurney  against 
Mr.  Fogarty  for,  with  Mr.  Ellsworth  against 
Mr.  Giaimo  for,  with  Mr.  Horton  against. 
Mr.     Shelley     for.     with     Mr.     MacGregor 

against. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Minshall 
against. 

Mr.  Patten  for,  with  Mr.  Roudebush 
against. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  for.  with  Mr.  Griffin  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Philbln  with  Mr,  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr   Barrett  with  Mr  Jensen. 

Mr  Donohue  with  Mr   Chenoweth. 

Mr   Harding  with  Mrs   Kee. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr   Fulton  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr  Shipley  with  Mr  Curtln. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr   Springer. 

Mr.  Pllcher  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Forrester  with  Mr.  O'Brien  of  New 
York. 

Mr,  Cooley  with  Mr   Healey. 

Mr.  Lankford  with  Mr.  Waggonner. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr   McMillan. 

Mr  Flynt  with  Mr.  Edmondson. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  10:  Page  8.  line  1, 
Insert  the  following: 

"CLAT^.S.     DEFENSE 

••Not  to  exceed  $3,300,000  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  appropriation  for  Retired 
pay.  Defense."  fiscal  year  1963.  to  the  appro- 
priation for  "Clalnis,  E>efense."  fiscal  year 
1963" 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  TiioMAS  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  10  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER,    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No,  11:  Page  8,  line  5. 
Insert  the  following: 

"DEPARTMENT    Or    DEFENSE CIVIL    DEFENSE 

"Civil  defense.  Department  of  Defense 

Research 
"For   an    additional   amount   for    research. 
Including  continuing  shelter  surveys,  mark- 
ing and  stocking,  $30,000,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended." 

Mr.  TIIOMAS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

j^  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  11  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  Inserted  by  the  Senate  Insert  the 
following: 

■•DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE— CrVIL    DEFENSE 

"Research 
•For   an   additional    amount   for   research, 
including  continuing  shelter  surveys,  mark- 
ing and  stocking,  $15,000,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended," 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No,  12:  Page  9.  line  3, 
Insert  ",  to  remain  available  until  January 
31,  1964:". 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Mr,  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  THOMAS  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  12  and  concur  there- 
in. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  27:  Page  14,  line 
3,  insert  the  following: 

"SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

"For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Commls- 
alon  on  International  Rules  of  Judicial  Pro- 
cedure, $20,000,  to  be  available  from  January 
1,  1963,  and  to  remain  available  until  De- 
cember 31.  1963". 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
amotion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  27  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  In  said  amendment  Insert 
■■$10,000'. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  30:  Page  19,  line 
20.  Insert  the  following: 

"Construction   and   rehabilitation 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation,"  $6,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended  and  to  be  nonreim- 
bursable." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  30  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  34:  Page  21,  line 
13,  Insert: 

"orFICE    OF    SALINE    WATER 

"Salaries  and  expenses 

"The    limitation   under    this   head    in   the 

Department    of    the    Interior    and    Related 

Agencies    Appropriation    Act,     1963,    on    the 

amount    available    for    administration    and 


coordination  Is   increased   from  $625,000   to 

$582,000.". 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  Hoxise  recede 
from  its  dlsaigreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  34  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Page  24.  line  7, 


Senate  amendment  No.  41: 
Insert: 

"For  payment  to  Imelda  E.  Chavez,  widow 
of  Dennis  Chavez,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  $22,500.". 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  41  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.        «. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  42:  Page  24,  line 
10,  Insert: 

"For  payment  to  Georgia  Lowe  Dworshak. 
widow  of  Henry  C,  Dworshak,  late  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Idaho,  $22,500". 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  42  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No,  43:  Page  24,  line 
13,  Insert: 

"For  payment  to  Grayce  B.  Kerr,  widow  of 
Robert  S.  Kerr,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Oklahoma,  $22,500.". 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr,  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  43  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  wlU  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No. 
15,  Insert: 

"SALARIES,     OFFICERS     AND     EMPLOYEES 

"Administrative  and  clerical  assistance  to 
Senators 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  administra- 
tive and  clerical  assistants  to  Senators, 
$7,600:  Provided,  That  the  clerk  hire 
allowance  of  each  Senator  from  the  State 
of  California  shall  be  Increased  to  that 
allowed  Senators  from  States  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  over  seventeen  million,  the  popula- 
tion of  said  State  having  exceeded  seventeen 
million  Inhabitants,  that  the  clerk  hire 
allowance  of  each  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Georgia  shall  be  Increased  to  that  allowed 
Senators  from  States  having  a  population 
of  four  minion,  the  population  of  said  State 
having  exceeded  four  million  Inhabitants, 
and  that  the  clerk  hire  allowance  of  each 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washlng^n  shall 
be  Increased  to  that  allowed  Senators  from 


44:    Page  24,   line 


States  having  a  population  of  three  mllllon. 
the  population  of  said  State  having  exceeded 
three  mUllon  Inhabitants." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  44  and  concur  therein. 

The   motion   was  agreed   to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  56:  Page  60,  line 
12.  insert: 

"Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Non- 
essential Federal  Expenditures,  $1,460,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended;". 

Mr,  THOMAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  56  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  76:  Page  55.  line 
24,  Insert: 

"The  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  the  balance  of  awards  for  war 
damage  compensation  made  by  the  Philip- 
pine War  Damage  Commission  under  the 
terms  of  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  April  30,  1946,  and  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $73,000,000  for  that  purpose,"  ap-. 
proved  August  30,  1962  (Public  Law  87-616), 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'That  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  the  sum  of  $73,000,000  less  the 
administrative  expenses  referred  to  in  the 
third  section  of  the  Act:  Provided,  That  such 
pa3mient  shall  not  be  made  until  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  have  received  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  him  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  that 
such  sum  will  be  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  in 
full  satisfaction  and  final  settlement  of  any 
and  all  claims  arising  out  of  awards  for  war 
damage  compensation  made  by  the  Philip- 
pine War  Damage  Commission  under  the 
terms  of  title  I  of  the  Philippine  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  128)  and  that  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines shall  insure  that  no  part  of  such  sum 
shall  be  directly  or  Indirectly  paid  to  any 
former  Commissioner  or  employee  of  the 
Philippine  War  Damage  Commission  as  com- 
p>ensatlon  for  services  rendered  as  attorney 
or  agent  in  connection  with  any  such 
claim.'  ".    ■ 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede- 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  76  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  the  Sen- 
ate insert  the  following: 

"title  IV 
"Philippine  War  Damage  Claims 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  funds  appropriated  to  the  Foreign  Clalma 
Settlement  Commission  In  the  Foreign  Aid 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act, 
1963,  approved  October  23,  1962  (Public  Law 
87-872 ) ,  for  'Pajmient  of  Philippine  War 
Damage  Claims',  shall  be  disbursed  to  eacb 
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claimant  tn  full  satUfactlon  and  final  settle- 
ment of  any  and  all  claims  of  such  claimant 
or  the  Philippine  Oovemznent  arUlng  out  of 
awards  for  war  damage  compeosatlon  made 
by  tlie  Philippine  War  I>amage  Oommlaalon 
under  the  terms  of  title  I  of  the  Philippine 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  128) 
and.  or  any  other  source  arising  out  of  World 
War  II,  and  no  part  of  such  appropriation 
shall  be  used  directly  or  indirectly  for  pay- 
ment to  any  former  Commissioner  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Philippine  War  Etaunage  Com- 
mission, or  to  any  corporation,  association, 
firm  or  other  Individual  or  party  whatsoever, 
as  compensation  for  services  rendered  as 
attorney  or  agent  In  connection  with  any 
such  claim  and  the  claimant  shall  so  certify 
upon  receipt  of  settlement:  Provided.  That 
any  person  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  United  States  citizen, 
who  accepts,  offers  to  accept,  or  who  directly 
or  Indirectly  solicits  any  commission,  com- 
pensation or  fee.  for  services  In  furtherance 
of  a  claim  for  any  of  the  funds  Involved  In 
this  title,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  15,000 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both:  Provided  further.  That  It  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  claimant  to  be  represented 
before  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission with  reference  to  the  last  sentence 
of  section  1  and  the  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 5ta)  of  Public  Law  87-616,  approved 
August  30,  1962,  provided  hU  representative 
Is  not  a  former  Commissioner  or  employee 
of  the  Philippine  War  Damage  Commission 
or  Its  successor  agencies,  and  remuneration 
may  be  made  for  such  representation  as 
authorized   by  section  6  of  such   Act". 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Barry]  rise? 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  reserve  the  point  of  order  and 
give  an  opportunity  to  the  gentleman  to 
explain  the  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  reserves  the  point  of  order. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas  I. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  request  of  our 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York   [Mr.  BarryI. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  Speaker  sUte 
thiat  the  Member  had  been  recognized 
with  his  reservation? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  desires  to  explain  the  sit- 
uation, in  response  to  the  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the  Chair 
would  not  interfere.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  reserved  a  point  of 
order,  and  he  has  asked  a  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
reply  to  the  request  of  our  able  and  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  New  York  [Mr, 
Barry]. 

The  philosophy  of  this  amendment  is 
to  make  the  funds  payable  to  (he  people 
of  the  Philippines  by  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission.    That  Is  No.  1. 

No.  2:  We  seek  to  prohibit  in  penal 
terms  any  former  Commissioner  or  any 
employee  of  the  Philippine  War  Damage 
Commission  or  its  successor  agencies  to 


participate  in  any  of  these  proceedings 

and  draw  a  fee  for  it. 

We  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Chief  Counsel  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement Commission,  and  he  suggested 
there  were  about  1.500  cases  where  they 
would  welcome  some  outside  legal  as- 
sistance. I  am  sure  that  our  colleague 
is  familiar  with  those  facts,  because  he 
is  certainly  a  fine  student  of  this  entire 
subject  matter,  and  we  recognize  that. 
We  spell  that  out  in  the  act  and  we 
limit  it,  to  be  exact,  to  one  particular 
phase  which  is  pretty  well  spelled  out  In 
the  act  of  1962  passed  by  the  House.  It 
says : 

Anybody  who  iB  not  residing  In  the 
Philippines — 

Think  about  that.  They  must  reside 
in  the  Philippines  before  they  can  get 
this  money.  The  Commission  itself  must 
be  satisfied  that  they  will  plow  back  this 
money  into  the  Philippiiie  economy. 

The  Commission  said  it  would  like  and 
welcome  some  outside  counsel.  Then  we 
go  one  step  further  and  say  that  is  legal, 
but  no  former  employee  or  Commission- 
er of  the  Philippine  War  Damage  Com- 
mission may  collect  a  fee  for  that  pur- 
pose. That  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  it. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleagues.  I,  for  one, 
have  a  deep  feeling  that  this  money 
should  be  paid  by  your  regular  agencies 
that  you  have  set  up,  that  the  Congress 
has  set  up.  that  has  been  in  operation. 
It  has  been  in  operation  a  long  time, 
from  1946  on;  and  without  any^a©andal 
or  without  any  trouble  they  h»ve  ^one 
a  splendid  job.  \ 

I  remember  the  very  able  and  genial 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  coming  to 
the  committee  in  1946  or  1947  and 
saying: 

I  am  familiar  with  these  types  of  claims. 
I  want  you  to  put  a  limitation  of  3  percent 
on  administrative  costs. 

He  was  able,  very  handsome,  and  very 
sensible.  We  adopted  his  suggestion,  and 
the  Commission  did  that  job  for  less 
than  2 '2  percent 

So  I  think  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  indebted  to  the  very  able  and 
distinguished  Member,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  FVlton],  our 
beloved  friend.  So  I  think  this  Commis- 
sion ought  to  handle  the  payment  of 
these  claims.  Under  this  act  their  deci- 
sion is  final,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  and 
that  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 

I  am  going  to  yield  back  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  and  if 
he  wants  to  ask  any  further  questions, 
I  will  do  my  best  to  answer  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  what  his  point  of  order  is. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion  the  amendment  is  not  germane 
in  that  it  adds  language  to  the  Senate 
amendment  setting  forth  penalties  in 
violation  of  the  criminal  code  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  insist  on  my  point 
of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  THOMAS  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  aware  of   the  rule  of  germaneness. 


but  you  are  dealing  here  with  a  single 
subject  matter.  You  have  not  changed 
the  subject  matter.  You  have  merely 
tightened  it  up  by  inserting  a  penal  pro- 
vLsion.  and  I  think  it  is  germane. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  Rentleman 
from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard 
further? 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order?  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  admitted 
that  this  amendment  provides  criminal 
penalties  which  were  never  contem- 
plated in  the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  are  dealing,  may 
I  say  to  my  great  friend  from  Iowa,  with 
this  act  and  the  act  itself  of  1962  reads 
as  follows: 

Sk:.  6.  Whoever,  subject  to  the  Jurlsdlc- 
tlon  of  the  United  States,  violates  this  sec- 
tum  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  15.000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Barry)  makes  the  point 
of  order  that  the  amendment  offered 
is  not  germane.  The  amendment  offered 
brings  in  an  additional  class  other  than 
provided  in  the  Senate  amendment 
The  language  reads  "or  to  any  corpora- 
tion, association,  firm  or  other  individual 
or  party  whatsoever"  and  so  forth,  and 
provides  criminal  penalties. 

The  Chair  feels  that  with  respect  to 
the  additional  class  for  criminal  penal- 
ties the  point  of  order  is  well  taken,  and 
the  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Barbt  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  Senate  amendment 
No  76  and  concur  therein. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that 
that  question  be  divided. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  division  of  the  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]  demands  a  divi- 
sion of  the  question. 

The  question  is,  will  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  Senate 
amendment' 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  in 
order  for  the  chairman  of  the  House 
conferees  to  make  a  short  statement  at 
this  time  on  it? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  motion  is  de- 
batable.    The  gentleman  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Barry],  now  be  good  enough  to 
explain  what  he  seeks  to  accomplish  by 
his  motion? 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquirj'. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Who  has  control  of  the 
time  at  this  point? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  can  say  that  all 
the  way  tlirough  this  legislation  there 
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has  been  a  haste  to  pass  this  bill,  to 
slip  it  by  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  espe- 
cially the  House  of  Representatives. 
There  only  has  been  one  rollcall  on  this 
bill  The  claim  bill  was  defeated  by  this 
House  at  that  time.  Afterward  it  was 
brought  up  on  the  floor  when  a  very  few 
Members  were  here,  and  it  was  slipped 
through. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  that  time  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross]  asked  for 
8  rollcall  There  were  not  enough  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor  to  see  that  there  was  a 
rollcall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  this  Nation 
have  not  yet  spoken  on  the  Philippines 
war  claims  bill,  and  I  insist  that  we  go 
back  and  do  this  thing  in  a  statesman- 
shiplike manner.  That  is  my  effort, 
and  has  been  my  entire  effort  from  the 
beginmng  of  this  matter  through  today. 
Mr.  THOMAS.  It  is  the  theory  of 
the  gentleman  that  this  money  ought 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment, or  does  the  gentleman  want 
the  money  to  be  handed  over  to  the  citi- 
jens  of  the  Philippines,  or  whoever  lives 
In  the  Philippines  by  the  Philippines  War 
Damage  Commission,  or  is  the  gentleman 
against  the  entire  bill? 

Mr. BARRY,  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  I  go  back 
to  the  1946  Rehablhtation  Act  which 
created  the  claim  procedure  as  a  way 
of  generating  the  Philippine  economy, 
which  method  of  aiding  the  Philippines 
was  cut  off  as  of  1950  when  a  group  of 
Congressmen  went  out  there  and  came 
back  with  that  recommendation.  It  was 
decided  in  1950  to  benefit  the  Philippines 
In  other  ways  and  to  continue  rehabili- 
tating the  Philippine  Islands  through 
aid  projects.  The  manner  set  forth  by 
the  Senate  amendment  is  the  way  agreed 
upon  by  the  former  administration — 
namely  to  give  this  money  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  if 
so  decided  by  Congress — to  give  this 
money  for  aid  projects  or  any  other  way 
that  is  agreeable  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States.  But  I 
insist  we  do  not  handle  this  matter  In 
such  a  slipshod  manner  and  that  we  have 
some  opportunity  to  know  what  we  are 
doing  when  we  vote  on  this  issue.  I  do 
not  feel  that  based  upon  the  way  this 
has  been  handled  that  there  has  been 
this  opportunity. 
Mr.  THOMAS.    I  do  not  want  to  be 

argumentative   with    my    able    friend 

and  he  is  a  very  able  and  distinguished 
Member  of  this  House — but  would  the 
gentleman  clear  me  up  on  one  point: 
Is  it  your  objection  to  the  handing  over 
of  $73  million,  or  Is  your  objection  to 
the  method  of  handing  it  over?  In  other 
words,  do  you  want  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment to  receive  the  money  and  then 
they  pass  it  out,  or  is  that  what  the 
gentleman  really  objects  to? 
Mr.  BARRY.  I  object  to  the  method. 
Mr.  THOMAS.  "To  the  method,"  you 
mean 

Mr  BARRY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]  I  object 
to  the  constant  allusion  to  a  moral  obli- 
gation that  we  have  to  pay  the  claim- 
ants, which  is  not  true,  and  this  can  be 
documented,  very,  very  specifically  doc- 
umented. 


Mr.  THOMAS,  I  do  not  want  to  argue 
with  my  able  friend.  You  object  to  giv- 
ing the  $73  million  to  them  regardless 
of  whatever  route  it  comes  from? 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  personally  feel  that 
after  the  August  4, 1959,  agreement  made 
between  the  Eisenhower  administration 
and  the  Philippine  Government,  we  had 
an  obligation  to  pay  them  $73  million  be- 
cause we  agreed  to  do  it  in  settlement  of 
some  10  or  12  differences  that  existed  be- 
tween the  Philippine  Government  and 
ourselves.  At  that  time  the  communi- 
que between  tte  Philippine  Government 
and  ourselves  stated  specifically  that  it 
was  to  be  to  the  Philippme  Government, 
and  it  was  only  because  of  some  ma- 
neuvering around  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  this  thing  has  made 
us  believe  that  the  obligation  was  to  the 
claimants.  It  is  that  cancer  that  I  am 
trying  to  cut  out  and  not  our  obligation 
to  our  great  and  valiant  ally. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much;  I  think  he  has 
made  his  point.  At  this  time  I  yield  to 
our  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bowl, 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  find  our- 
selves here  in  a  deplorable  situation, 
such  as  we  have  experienced  so  many 
times  when  the  other  body  attempts  to 
legislate  on  appropriation  bills.  We  are 
here  now  discussing  legislation  that  has 
been  before  this  House  on  two  occasions. 
It  seems  to  me  improper  that  we  should 
attempt  here  again  to  legislate  on  the 
question  of  the  Philippine  war  damage 
claims.  We  are  in  a  position,  if  we  want 
to  do  so,  to  send  it  back  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  where  it  belongs. 
They  are  the  ones  who  ought  to  be 
workmg  this  matter  out.  We  should 
not  be  legislating  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  a  matter  of  this  impor- 
tance, on  a  supplemental  appropriation 
bill. 

Things  having  taken  the  turn  that 
they  have,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought, 
through  proper  procedure,  to  get  this 
matter  right  back  mto  the  committees 
where  it  belongs  and  then  let  them  brmg 
it  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  has  gone  on 
for  years.  It  seems  to  me  in  order  for 
the  House  to  tighten  up  on  the  question 
of  legislating  on  appropriation  bills.  We 
are  permitting  the  other  body  to  send 
these  proposals  over  here  as  they  have  in 
this  case.  I  do  not  approve  of  it  and  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  put  ourselves  in 
a  position  to  rescind,  to  send  it  back  to 
the  legislative  committees  where  it  be- 
longs. It  is  their  job  and  they  ought  to 
be  doing  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  hoped 
the  point  of  order  would  not  be  made  to 
the  language  worked  out  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  because,  while  it  did 
not  do  everything  that  I  thought  ought 
to  be  done  I  thought  that  at  least  it 
would  have  been  a  partial  remedy  of  a 
really  bad  situation.  But  when  the 
point  of  order  was  made  and  was  sus- 
tained we  found  ourselves  in  this  posi- 


tion— and  I  said  this  the  other  day  and 
it  was  quoted  in  an  editorial  of  the  Den- 
ver Post.  I  said  that  in  the  begiiming 
this  was  a  grab  bag  and  it  is  still  a  grab 
bag,  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  right 
thing  to  do.  But  I  will  say  this  for  the 
edification  of  the  membership.  I  asked 
the  Director  of  the  AID  program  the 
other  day.  if  we  gave  the  $73  milUon  to 
the  Philippine  Goverrunent,  whether  we 
could  substantially  reduce  the  amount 
of  money  that  we  would  give  them  in  for- 
eign aid.  He  did  not  want  to  commit 
himself.  He  said  he  would  like  to  take 
a  look  at  it,  but  the  implication  was  that 
he  believed  we  could. 

If  you  read  the  Senate  report  of  their 
investigation,  this  desire  for  this  addi- 
tional money  was  whipped  up  by  a  group 
of  lobbyists.  The  Congress  is  over  a 
barrel  on  this.  As  I  say,  I  talked  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  I  thought 
that  he  had  cured  the  situation  so  far  as 
these  lobbyists  are  concerned.  But  since 
the  language  is  not  in  there,  if  this  goes 
through  the  way  it  is  now,  it  is  an  open 
invitation  to  come  in  and  get  all  you  can 
get. 

I  think  the  Congress  has  had  enough 
of  this,  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  ei- 
ther ought  to  send  it  back  to  the  legisla- 
tive committee  or  pay  the  money  to  the 
Philippine  Government  and  then  cut 
down  substantially  on  the  amount  for 
them  in  the  foreign  aid  bill;  give  the 
American  taxpayer  a  break  for  a  change 
Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr,  Speaker,  let  us 
see  if  we  can  summarize  and  see  where 
've  are.  Let  us  look  at  the  parliamentary 
procedure.  The  motion  pending  is  to 
recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. We  have  demanded  a  division  of 
the  question.  The  question  to  be  voted 
on  first,  if  I  understand  it,  is  the  motion 
to  recede.  If  you  recede  and  concur  then 
where  are  we?  You  go  right  back  to 
the  Senate  language.  What  does  the 
Senate  language  do?  Ldsten:  This 
House  last  year  passed  this  PhiUppine 
bill.  The  membership  voted  on  it  and  It 
passed  with  a  big  majority.  You  voted 
to  give  them  $73  million.  You  voted  not 
to  open  up  any  new  claim.  You  voted 
for  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission to  pass  out  that  money  to  those 
claimants,  and  not  for  the  Philippine 
Government  to  do  the  passing  out,  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  you  why  you  did  it. 
You  know  why  you  did  it,  and  I  applaud 
your  thought.  You  did  the  right  and  the 
sensible  thing.  You  have  that  Commis- 
sion set  up  here  with  plenty  of  help. 
They  have  done  a  magnificent  job  since 
1946  in  this  particular  field,  with  no 
complaint,  no  scandal. 

Suppose  you  send  this  back,  you  recede 
and  concur.  Where  are  you?  You  will 
have  opened  the  door  wide  open  without 
any  prohibition  and  without  any  p>en- 
alty,  to  do  what?  To  let  the  lobbyists  go 
around  and  get  rich. 

Do  you  want  to  do  that?  That  is  the 
only  reason  we  have  it  here  now.  Of 
course  our  friend  the  able  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  correct  about  it.  The  legis- 
lative committee  should  have  done  it. 
But  it  was  dumped  in  our  lap  by  the 
other  body.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  we  had  nothing  to  do.  with  it.  It  was 
handed  to  us  and  we  had  to  act.    Now 
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we  have  acted.  We  have  done,  we  think, 
a  sood  Job.  We  have  put  penalties  in 
here.  We  have  tightened  It  up.  and  It 
Is  plenty  tight  Do  aot  doubt  that  for 
a  minute.  There  will  not  be  any  more 
scandal.  I  will  tell  you  that,  on  this  mat- 
ter of  the  fees.  You  can  take  my  word 
for  it. 

But  you  made  no  mistake  when  you 
said  in  your  original  act  last  year  that 
this  money  should  be  passed  out  by  our 
people  to  the  Philippine  people.  I  firmly 
believe  that  it  would  be  a  tremendous 
error,  tremendous,  for  this  body  to  say 
by  your  vote  that  you  are  going  to  sus- 
tain the  other  body's  position,  and  the 
other  body  says  it  ought  to  go  to  the 
Philippine  Government.  That  in  my 
humble  judgment  is  a  terrible  thing. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
maji  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  made  much  over  the  fact  that 
the  other  body  is  telling  us  what  to  do, 
but  he  fails  to  take  into  consideration 
that  we  in  this  body  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  have  one  of  our  commit- 
tees study  this  matter.  In  fact,  on  the 
Senate  side  both  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Comnxittee  and  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  have  approved 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  Senate  conferees 
did  not  approve  it.  They  rejected  it,  and 
Joined  the  House  in  rejecting  it. 

Mr.  BARRY.  The  Senate  agreed  to 
direct  the  money  to  the  Philippine  Oov- 
emment,  and  that  is  why  it  got  into  the 
conference. 

May  I  address  myself  to  one  or  two 
other  remarks  the  gentleman  made.  I 
think  this  body  also  would  like  to  have 
one  of  its  conunittees  of  the  Congress 
consider  this.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  THOB>4AS.  The  gentleman  is  not 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Afftiirs. 
Did  not  that  very  able  committee  present 
this  bill  last  year?  That  is  the  basis  of 
it. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  am  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  but  that  has  nothing 
really  to  do  with  the  facts  as  they  are 
now.  A  great  deal  of  information  Is 
coining  to  light  I  would  like  to  say 
this  to  the  House  of  Representatives: 

The  Senate  investigation  on  this  is 
not  closed.  It  has  only  begun.  There 
has  only  been  1  day  of  hearings  on  this. 
A  great  deal  more  Is  going  to  come  out 
with  regard  to  this  entire  episode.  If 
we  want  to  hurt  the  Congress,  we  will 
put  this  legislation  through,  that  will 
continue  this  investigation  and,  believe 
me,  when  we  find  out  all  the  reasons  why 
each  and  everyone  of  us  was  propagan- 
dized a  year  ago  into  the  move  that  we 
took,  and  it  could  be  a  lot  worse  picture 
than  we  know  it  to  be  today.  If  there 
is  any  doubt  about  this.  I  would  respect- 
fully refer  you  to  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate hearings  are  not  closed  and  the  in- 
vestigation is  not  closed. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Could  I  ask  what  the 
order  of  events  will  be  in  the  event  the 


motion  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  voted  down? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  vote  will  come  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recede  and  I  respectfully  ask  my 
colleagues  to  vote  it  down  and  when 
that  is  voted  down.  I  am  going  to  offer 
a  motion  to  concur  with  an  amendment. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  would  Uke  to  try  to 
clear  up  one  point  here  that  has  been 
bandied  around  today  and  constantly 
for  a  long  time,  that  we  passed  this 
Philippine  Claims  bill  because  of  inten- 
sive lobbying.  Let  the  record  be  clear. 
When  this  bill  came  before  the  House 
despite  any  lobbying  that  may  have 
taken  place  or  any  money  that  might 
have  been  spent,  the  House  voted  that 
bill  down  by  a  majority  vote.  It  was 
defeated  and  I  voted  against  it  then. 
Let  us  clear  this  up.  Later  on.  why  did 
the  bill  come  up  again?  Because  of 
lobbying?  It  may  be  because  the  Heav- 
ens came  down  on  us.  All  the  news 
media  of  this  country  were  condemning 
us  because  we  defeated  it.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philippines  was  saying  that 
he  would  not  come  to  the  United  States 
because  we  had  offended  the  people  of 
the  Philippines.  This  is  why  the  bill 
came  up  again  and  not  because  of  any 
lobbying,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league. I  did  not  mean,  and  I  am  sure 
no  one  in  tiie  House  infers  that  anybody 
had  been  lobbying  with  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  statement  was 
made  here  twice  today. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  meant  lobbyists  get- 
ting fees  for  their  services  and  not  lobby- 
ing with  Members. 

Mr.  BECKER.  The  bill  was  defeated 
and  when  it  came  up.  we  tried  to  get  a 
roUcall  vote  the  second  time  and  on  a 
voice  vote,  on  a  division  vote.  I  voted 
against  it  and  so  did  others,  but  I  do 
not  believe  it  had  anything  to  do  with 
lobbying. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  meant  lobbying  for 
fees  and  not  with  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  think  we  ought  to 
make  that  record  clear. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  HaysI. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  Just  like  to  point 
out  first  that  I  have  a  maximum  of  high 
regard  for  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
In  15  years,  I  think  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  disagreed  with  him.  He  does  a 
tremendous  Job  in  his  conxmittee  and 
makes  a  tremendous  presentation  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  think  the  point 
that  ought  to  be  made  here  is  if  we  re- 
cede and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, this  money  will  go  to  the  Philip- 
pine Government  and  whatever  they  do 
with  it  at  least  we  will  have  washed  our 
hands  of  that  phase  of  it.  In  the  second 
place.  I  propose  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  to 
offer  an  amendment  substantially  cut- 
ting the  amount  available  that  we  can 
give  to  the  Philippines  and  let  this  op- 
erate in  lieu  of  that.     I  really  think  it 


would  be  beneficial  to  the  taxpayers,  j 
think  these  lobbyists,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  rightly  said,  who  would  get 
these  big  fat  fees  from  these  claimants 
in  the  Philippines  are  going  to  be  holding 
the  sack  except  the  one  fellow  who  hag 
already  gotten  a  million  dollars  and  I  do 
not  know  how  you  are  going  to  get  that 
back  from  him. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
I  used  the  wrong  terminology  a  little 
while  ago.  I  am  going  to  move  the  pre- 
vious question  and  then  the  vote,  as  i 
understand  it.  will  come  on  the  motion 
to  recede  and  we  should  recede  and  I 
hope  the  membership  will  vote  "aye.' 
When  we  do  Uiat.  then  I  will  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  concur  with  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  offer  a  substitute  for  the  Barry 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  moved  the  previous  question 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  said 
he  would  move  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  thought  I  had  and 
I  do  now  move  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
motion  at  the  desk. 

Mr  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thought 
I  had  moved  the  previous  question,  and 
if  I  did  not.  then  I  do  now  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  may  say 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  the 
fioor.  and  he  now  moves  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
privileged  motion  prevails,  what  will  be 
the  parliamentary  situation  with  respect 
to  the  possibility  of  offering  a  motion  to 
refer  the  matter  back  to  the  proper  leg- 
islative committee? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  present  cir- 
cumstances, that  motion.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair,  would  not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr,  MEADER.  Would  It  be  in  order, 
either  before  the  previous  question  Is 
agreed  to  or  thereafter,  to  offer  a  motion 
to  further  disagree  with  the  Senate 
amendment? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wUl  state 
that  that  can  be  accomplished,  if  desired, 
by  voting  down  the  motion  to  recede. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  gentleman  from  Texas  moved 
the  previous  question  merely  on  the 
question  of  receding.  We  will  still  have 
the  question  before  us  of  concurring,  and 
amendments  may  be  offered? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 
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Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  has 
hjippened  to  the  preferential  motion 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  Is  the  pending 
question.  If  the  previous  question  Is  or- 
dered, the  first  vote  will  be  on  whether 
or  not  the  House  will  recede  from  its  dis- 
asroenient  to  the  Senate  amendment. 
'  The  question  is  on  ordering  the  pre- 
vious question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  Senate  amendment  No.  76? 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  tliat  ti>e  House  con- 
cur in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 76  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  the  Senate 
insert  the  following: 

"TITLE    IV 

"Philippine  war  damage  claims 
"The  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  authorize 
the  payment  of  the  balance  of  awards  for 
war  damage  compensation  made  by  the 
PhUipplne  Wiir  Damage  Commission  under 
the  terms  of  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  April  30.  1946.  and  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $73,000,000  for  that  pur- 
p<«e'.  approved  August  30,  1962  (Public  Law 
87-616) .  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the   following: 

••  Funds  authorized  to  l>e  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  tlae 
Act  shall  be  disbursed  to  each  claimant  in 
full  satisfaction  and  final  settlement  of  any 
and  all  claims  of  such  claimant  or  the  Philip- 
pine Government  arising  out  of  awards  for 
war  damage  compensation  made  by  the 
Philippine  War  Damage  Commission  under 
the  terms  of  Utie  I  of  the  Philippine  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  128)  and  or 
any  other  source  arising  out  of  World  War 
II,  and  no  part  of  such  payment  shall  be 
used  directly  or  Indirectly  for  pajmaent  to 
any  former  Commissioner  or  employee  of  the 
PhUipplne  War  Damage  Commission  as  com- 
pensation for  services  rendered  as  attorney 
or  agent  In  connection  with  any  such  claim 
and  the  claimant  shall  so  certify  upon  re- 
ceipt of  settlement.' '" 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  a 
point  of  order  because  we  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  examine  this. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  re- 
serves a  point  of  order. 

>Ir.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman explain  this  amendment?  We 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  go  over  it 
to  see  what  it  is. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  it  takes  out  the  crim- 
inal proceedings,  and  that  is  it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  In  order  to  clarify 
the  situation,  under  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  are  we  now  at  the  stage 
where  we  were  prior  to  the  amendments 
that  the  Senate  placed  in  this  bill,  and 
that  we  are  back  where  we  were  when 
the  Hou.-^e  pa.^.sed  the  bill  in  1962? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  would  say  generally, 
yes. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  withdraw  my  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Sp>eakcr. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker. 


Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
substitute  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  for  the  purpose  of  offering  a 
motion? 

Mr.  THOM.\S.  No;  I  do  not  yield  for 
that  purpose.  If  I  did,  I  would  lose  con- 
trol of  the  floor. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  de- 
clines to  yield. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MEADER.  If  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  ordered  and  the  vote  is  favorable 
on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  will  there  be  an  opportunity  to 
move  that  the  House  further  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendment  No.  76? 

The  SPEAKER.  At  this  point  the 
Chair  will  answer  the  gentleman's  par- 
liamentary inquiry  in  the  negative;  no. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  As  I  understand,  any 
person  seekin?  an  opportunity  for  20 
minutes  can  have  it  because  the  pre- 
vious question  has  been  moved  before 
there  has  been  any  debate  on  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  Well,  the  Chair  is 
not  passing  on  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
recognition  for  20  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  previous  ques- 
tion has  not  been  ordered  yet. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Can  I  be  recognized? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  situation,  and  I 
moved  the  previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  moves  the  previous  question.  The 
Chair  is  very  anxious  to  cooperate  with 
all  Members  desiring  to  protect  their 
rights  imder  the  rules,  but  the  Chair  is 
imable  to  read  the  minds  of  Members 
who  might  be  standing. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  If  the  previous 
question  is  defeated,  will  it  then  be  in 
order  for  the  gentleman  form  Iowa 
to  offer  his  motion? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  orevious  ques- 
tion is  defeated,  any  proper  motion  can 
be  made  at  that  time. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  thank  the  Speak- 
er. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Sr>eaker  announced  that  in  his  opinion 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Johansen) 
there  were — ayes  104.  noes  131. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  168,  nays  207,  not  voting  58, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  4€] 

YEAS — 168 


Addabbo 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Patman 

Albert 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Pepper 

Ashley 

Hanna 

Perkins 

Aspmall 

Hansen 

Pike 

Bass 

Hardy 

Poage 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Harris 

Price 

Biatnlk 

Hawkins 

Purcell 

Boggs 

Hubert . 

Reuss 

Boiling 

Holland 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Bow 

Hull 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Brademas 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Brooks 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rodino 

Burke 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Buikhalter 

Karsten 

Rooney 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Karth 

Rosenthal 

Cameron 

Kelly 

Rostenkowskl 

Carey 

King.  Calif. 

Roybal 

Chelf 

Kirwan 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Cohelf.n 

Kluczynskl 

St  Germain 

Colmer 

Landrum 

St.  Onge 

Gorman 

Leggett 

Senner 

Daddario 

Lesinskl 

Sheppard 

Daniels 

Llbonatl 

S:ke8 

Davis,  Ga. 

Long.  Ia. 

Slack 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Long,  Md. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Dawson 

McDoweU 

Staggers 

Delaney 

McFall 

Steed 

Dent 

McMillan 

Stephens 

Denton 

Macdonald 

Stratton 

Dlggs 

Madden 

Stubblefield 

DlngeU 

Mahon 

Sullivan 

Doin 

MallUard 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dowdy 

Matsunaga 

Thomae 

DuLskl 

Matthews 

Thompson,  La, 

Duncan 

Mills 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Elliott 

Mlnlsh 

Thompson.  Tex 

Everett 

Monagan 

Thornberry 

Evins 

Montoya 

Toll 

Fallon 

Moorhead 

Trimble 

Farbsteln 

Morgan 

Tuten 

Fascell 

MorriB 

Udall 

Flnnegan 

Morrison 

UUman 

Fisher 

Moee 

Van  Deerlin 

Flood 

Murphy,  m. 

Vanlk 

Fried  el 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Vinson 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Murray 

Weliner 

Gallagher 

Natcher 

White 

Gary 

Nedzi 

Wlckersham 

Gilbert 

Nix 

Willis 

Olll 

O'Brien,  111. 

Wilson. 

Gonzalez 

O  Hara.  111. 

Charles  H, 

Grabowskl 

O  Hara  Mich. 

Wright 

Grant 

Olsen  Mont. 

Young             1 

Gray 

Olson,  Minn. 

Zablockl 

Green,  Pa. 

ONelU 

Griffiths 

Passman 
NAYS— 207 

Abbltt 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Halleck 

Abele 

Cannon 

Halpem 

Abemethy 

Casey 

Harrison 

Adair 

Cederberg 

Harvey,  lad. 

Anderson 

Clancy 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Andrews 

Claiisen 

Hays 

Arends 

Cleveland 

Hechler 

Ashbrook 

Collier 

Hemphill 

Ash  more 

Conte 

Henderson 

Auchlncloss 

Corbett 

Herlong 

Avery 

Cramer 

•  Hoeven 

Ayres 

Cunningham 

Hoffman 

Baker 

Curtis 

Horan 

Baldwin 

Dague 

HoRmer 

Baring 

Derounlan 

Huddles  ton 

Barry 

Derwlnskl 

Hutchinson 

Bates 

Devine 

Ichord 

Battm 

Dole 

Jarman 

Becker 

Downing 

Jennings 

Beckworth 

Dwyer 

Jensen 

Beermann 

Felghan 

Joelson 

Belcher 

Flndley 

Johansen 

Bell 

Pino 

Jonas 

Bennett,  Mich 

.  Ford 

Kastenmeier 

Berry 

Foreman 

Kc;th 

Betts 

Fotmtaln 

KUbum 

Bolton, 

Eraser 

Kllgore 

Frances  P. 

Frelinghuysen 

King,  NY. 

Bonner 

Gathings 

Knox 

Bray 

Gavin 

Kornegay 

Brock 

Gibbons 

Kunkel 

Bromwell 

Glenn 

Kyi 

Broomfield 

Goodell 

Laird 

Brotzman 

GoodUng 

Langen 

Brown,  Ohio 

Green,  Oreg. 

Latta 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Gross 

Lennon 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Grcver 

Lindsay 

Bruce 

Gubser 

Lipscomb 

Burleson 

Haley 

Lloyd 

Burton 

Hall 

McClory 
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McCulloch 

QuUIen 

Snyder 

McDade 

Held.  lU. 

Springer 

Mclntire 

Re:d.  NY 

Stafford 

McI,o«key 

Reifel 

Stinsoa 

MacOregor 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

TaXt 

Marsh 

Rich 

Talcott 

Martin.  Calif. 

Roberts,  Tex 

Teague.  Calif 

Martin.  Mass. 

Robtson 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

ToUefson 

Mathiaa 

Rogers  Tex. 

Tuck 

May 

Roudebush 

Tupper 

Meader 

Roush 

Utt 

Michel 

Rums/eld 

Van  Pelt 

Milliken 

Ryan.  NY. 

Wallhauser 

Moore 

St  George 

Watson 

Mors* 

Saylor 

Weaver 

Morton 

Schadeberg 

Westland 

Mosher 

Schneebell 

Whalley 

Nelsea 

Schwelker 

Wharton 

Norblad 

Schwengel 

Whltener 

Nygaard 

Secres: 

Whitten 

OKonskl 

Sclden 

Wldnall 

Osmers 

Short 

Williams 

Pelly 

Shrtver 

Wilson.  Bob 

PUUon 

Slbal 

wason.  Ind. 

Plrnle 

S!ckle« 

Winstead 

Poff 

Slier 

Wydler 

Pool 

Slsk 

Wyman 

Puclnakl 

Skubltz 

Qule 

Smith.  Calif. 

NOT  VOTINO— 58 

Alger 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Patten 

Barrett 

Fvqua 

Philbln 

Boland 

Garmatz 

PUcher 

Bolton. 

Glalmo 

Powell 

Oliver  P. 

Grlffln 

Rains 

Buckley 

Gurney 

RandaU 

CahlU 

Harding 

Riehlman 

Celler 

Harsha 

Rooeevelt 

Chamberlain 

Healey 

Schenck 

Chenoweth 

HoUfleld 

Scott 

Clark 

Horton 

Shelley 

Cooley 

K?e 

Shipley 

Curtln 

Keogh 

Smith.  Va. 

Etonohue 

Lankford 

Staebler 

Edmondson 

M  Her.  Calif. 

Taylor 

Edwards 

Miller.  N  Y. 

Waggonner 

Ellsworth 

Mlnshall 

Walter 

Flynt 

Multer 

Watts 

Fogarty 

OBrlen.  NY. 

Younger 

Forrester 

Ostertag 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
The  gentleman  will 


So  the  previous  question  was  rejected. 
The    Clerk    announced    the   following 
pairs; 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Walter  for.  with  Mr.  Griffln  against. 

Mr  Keogh  for,  with  Mr  Oliver  P  Bolton 
against. 

Mr.   Cooley  for.  with  Mr.   Gurney  against 

Mr.  Donohue  for.  with  Mr.  Taylor  against 

Mr.  Philbln  for.  with  Mr    Younger  against. 

Mr.  Boland  for.  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for.  with  Mr.  Cahlll  against. 

Mr.  Garmatz  for.  with  Mr.  Ellsworth 
against. 

Mr.  Glalmo  for.  with  Mr   Schenck  against. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  for.  with  Mr.  Harsha  against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  for.  with  Mr  Mln- 
shall against. 

Mr.  Multer  for.  with  Mr.  Chamberlain 
against. 

Mr    Shipley  for.  with  Mr    Ostertag  against. 

Mr.    Fogarty   for.   with    Mr.   Alger   against. 

Mr.  Celler  for.  with  Mr.  Riehlman  against. 

Mr.   Buckley  for.  with  Mr.  Horton  against. 

Mr  Roosevelt  for,  with  Mr.  Chenoweth 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Curtln. 
Mr.  Lankford  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr    Harding  with  Mr.  Shelley. 

Mr    Edmondson  with   Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  O  Brlen  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Staebler. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr    PUcher. 

Mr   Forrester  with  Mr.  Healey. 

Mr    Rains  with  Mr.  Lankford. 

Mr.  Watts  with   Mr.   Waggonner. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr   Fuqua. 

Mr.  STRATTON  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea."  The  result  of  the 
vote  was  announced  as  above  recorded. 


Mr   JOHANSEN 
Lamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER, 
state  It. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  In  the  event,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  House  votes  down  the 
pending  motions,  will  it  then  be  in  order 
to  offer  a  motion  to  insist  on  our  dis- 
agreement with  the  other  body? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  motion  would 
be  in  order  if  the  two  pending  motions 
were  voted  down. 

Mr,  MEADER.  Mr  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPELAKER,  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr,  MEADER,  Who  controls  the  time 
at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings? 

The  SPEAKER,  No  one  has  the  floor 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  seek 
recognition. 

The  SPELAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
listened  to  the  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment this  afternoon,  and  I  am  very  much 
impressed  with  the  statements  made  by 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  also  some  of  the 
news  accounts  that  I  have  read  in  the 
papers  concerning  lobbying  activities 
with  respect  to  this  item. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  $73  million 
should  be  passed  upon  and  authorized  by 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  only  upon 
the  basis  of  testimony,  which  has  not 
been  taken.  And.  it  is  clear  from  the 
evidence  received  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  that 
they  acted  originally,  as  did  we  in  the 
House  under  a  misunderstanding.  We 
did  not  know  that  the  principal  witnesses 
who  were  proposing  this  $73  million  to 
pay  Philippine  claims  had  a  financial 
interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  legislation. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
only  orderly  way  to  protect  the  dignity 
and  the  honesty  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress is  to  have  this  whole  matter  ex- 
plored by  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  before  any 
final  action  is  taken.  It  is  all  right  to 
say  that  we  will  turn  this  money  over  to 
the  Philippine  Government,  when  origi- 
nally the  House  made  it  payable  directly 
to  the  claimants  after  their  claims  had 
been  allowed  by  a  commission.  Now.  if 
the  Philippine  Government  is  given  this 
money,  when  they  were  not  the  original 
beneficiaries  under  congressional  action, 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
HAYsl.says — 

We  will  deduct  whatever  they  should  not 
have  had  from  this  $73  million  from  the 
forthcoming  foreign  aid  bill. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  proper  way 
to  legislate.  The  foreign  aid  amount  for 
the  Philippine  Government  and  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  should  be  based  UF)on  its 
own  merits  and  we  should  not  do  it  by 
giving  the  money  that  belongs  to  claim- 
ants, if  it  does,  and  then  deducting  or 
reducing  the  amount  we  otherwise  would 
have  given  the  Philippine  Government 
in  the  foreign  aid  program. 


May  ^ 

Speaker,    will    the 


Mr.    HAYS      Mr 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr  HAYS.  Might  I  say  that  there  is 
a  difference  of  opinion  in  administration 
circles  and  in  the  previous  administra- 
tion about  whether  we  should  have  given 
the  money  to  the  claimants  or  to  the 
Philippine  Government,  or  whether  we 
should  have  given  it  to  anybody.  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Meader  I,  that  may- 
be that  is  the  best  way  to  do  it.  What 
I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  seek  some  way 
out  of  a  pretty  bad  situation.  I  took 
this  course  in  lieu  of  something  better. 
If  I  had  my  way  and  could  do  what  I 
like  to  do  It  would  be  not  to  give  anyone 
anything 

Mr.  JOHANSEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr,  JohansenI. 

Mr,  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  response  which  the  Speaker 
gave  to  my  parliamentary  inquiry,  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Meader],  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr,  Hays],  if  it  is  not  clear  that  we  now 
have  a  parliamentary  clear  track  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  the  de.sired  results  of 
putting  this  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to 
wit,  to  vote  down  the  two  pending  mo- 
tions and  then  to  offer  and  adopt  a  mo- 
tion that  the  House  insist  on  its  disagree- 
ment with  the  Senate, 

Mr.  MEADER,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
IMr.  Thomas]  is  voted  down — that  is. 
the  motion  to  concur  with  an  amend- 
ment and  then  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [  Mr,  Barry  ]  to  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment  is  also 
voted  down — it  will  be  my  intention,  and 
as  I  understand  from  the  inquiry  pro- 
pounded by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr  JohansenI,  it  would 
then  be  in  order  and  it  would  be  my  pur- 
pose to  offer  a  motion  that  the  House 
insist  on  its  disagreement  with  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  No.  76,  I  am  informed 
after  inquiry  about  the  parliamentary 
situation  that  that  is  the  only  way  we 
can  send  this  matter  back  to  the  con- 
ference committee  for  further  consider- 
ation in  the  light  of  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  this  body. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  the  House  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment,  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  now  is 
on  the  second  part  of  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
the  House  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Meadeh  moves  that  the  House  insist 
on  Its  disagreement  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  76. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the   motion   oflered   by   the    gentleman 
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from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mxader]  that  the 
House  insist  on  its  dlsacreement  to  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
gjice  report  and  the  several  motions  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

AUTHORIZATIONS    FOR    AIRCRAFT, 

MISSILES,    AND    NAVAL    VESSELS, 

FISCAL  YEAR  1964 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bUl — H.R. 
2440 — to  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1964  for  procurement,  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONTrRi3*CE   Repoht    (H.   Rept.   No.   289) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dU- 
sgreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HA, 
3440)  to  authorise  appropriations  during 
fiscal  year  1964  lor  p>rocurement,  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for  the 
Armed  I^arces.  and  few  other  puriKiees,  hav- 
ing met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
Uav€  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  foUows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment Insert  the  following:  "That  funds 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
during  fiscal  year  1964  for  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
for  procurement,  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels,  as  authorized  by  law,  In 
amounts  as  follows: 

"PROCURSMEKT 

"Aircraft 

"For  aircraft:  For  the  Army.  $503,600,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  $1,938.- 
700.000;   for  the  Air  Force  $3,448,600,000. 

"Missiles 
"Ftir  missiles:   For  the  Army,  $565,700,000^ 
for  the  Navy.  $1,107,300,000;  for  the  Marine 
Corps.  $14,700,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $2,177,- 
000,000. 

"Naval  vessels 

Tor  naval  vessels:  For  the  Navv.  $2,1.W,- 
600.000. 

"RESEARCH.    DEVELOPMENT,    TEST,    AND 
EVALUATION 

"Aircraft 
"For  aircraft:  For  the  Army.  $79,748,000; 
for  the  Navy  (Including  the  Marine  Corps), 
$198,083,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $676,986,000. 
of  which  amount  $363,700,000  Is  authorized 
only  for  research,  development,  and  test  of 
the  RS-70. 

"Missiles 
"For  missiles:   For  the  Army,  $559.301, 0(X); 
for  the  Navy  (Including  the  Marine  Corps), 
$672,433,000;  for  the  Air  Force  $1,028,332,000. 


"Naval  vessels 

"For  naval  vessels:  For  the  Navy,  $284.- 
308.000." 

And  the  Senate  a^^ee  to  the  same. 

Casl  VmaoN. 

Ia  Membbl  Bivxbs, 

Pwn.ip  J,  Philbin, 

F.  EDWASO  HtBKBT. 

Leslix  C,  AazNDS, 

Leon  H,  Gavin, 

Walter  Norblao, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Richard  B.  Russell, 

John  Stennis, 

LrVBRFIT  Saltonbtall. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R,  2:K))  to  author- 
ize appwoprlatlons  during  fiscal  year  1964 
for  procurement,  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

legislation  in  conference 
On  March  13,  1963,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  H,R,  2440  which  was  the 
fiscal  year  1964  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  procurement,  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  of  aircraft,  mis- 
sUes.  and  naval  vessels  for  the  Armed  Forces. 
On  April  12,  1963,  the  Senate  considered  the 
legislation  and  amended  it  by  striking  all 
langiiage  after  the  enacting  clause  and  wrote 
a  new  bill. 

Army 

Hie  Senate  committee  had  deleted  $8.3 
million  for  the  Iroquois  helicopter.  This 
sxun  was  re.stored  to  the  bill,  with  the  Sen- 
ate receding. 

The  Senate  also  had  deleted  $23.8  million 
for  the  Chinook,  This  sum  was  restored  to 
the  blU,  with  the  Senate  receding. 

With  respect  to  the  Observation  helicopter, 
the  instrument  trainer  airplane,  the  Mo- 
hawk, the  primary  trainer  helicopter,  and 
the  Caj^bou,  the  House  conferees  receded. 
The  net  rum  Involved  with  respect  to  these 
five   aircraft   was   $18.5   million. 

The  Senate  had  cut  $30  million  for  the 
Pershing  missile.  The  conferees  agreed  that 
this  cut  should  be  limited  to  $16  million,  the 
Senate  receding  with  an  amendment. 

In  research  and  development  the  Senate 
had  Imposed  a  3  percent  cut,  totaling  $19.7 
million.    The  House  recedes. 

Navy 

The  Senate  had  cut  7  types  of  aircraft 
for  a  total  of  $117.3  million  (Skyhawk,  In- 
truder, Vigilante,  Phantom  U,  Orion,  Hawk- 
eye,  Gulffitream ) .  The  Senate  receded  with 
respect  to  all  but  $13  million  for  the  Phan- 
tom II  and  $7  million  for  the  Gulfstream. 

The  Senate  receded  with  respect  to  the  3 
percent  cut  in  below  the  line  items.  This 
totaled  $10.5  million. 

BUBROC  was  cut  by  the  Senate  to  the 
extent  of  $12.2  million.  This  sum  was  re- 
stored, the  Senate  receding. 

The  Senate  cut  eight  naval  vessels  from 
the  bin.  The  House  recedes  with  respect 
to  these  naval  vessels.  The  amount  Involved 
Is  $150.4  million. 

The  House  had  added  to  Its  bill  two  nu- 
clear attack  submarines.  These  were  deleted 
by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  agreed  that 
these  ships  should  not  be  included  in  the 
bill  and  the  House  recedes. 

In  research  and  development  the  Senate 
had  imposed  a  3  percent  cut  totaling  $32.6 
million.    The  House  recedes. 


Air  Force 


The  Senate  had  cut  the  F-4C  and  the 
RF-4C  by  a  total  of  $154.3  mlUton,.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  restore  $94,3  mllTion  at  this 
amount,  the  Senate  receding  with  aa  aosend- 
ment. 

In  the  case  of  the  T-38A  the  Senate  had 
deleted  $8  million.  The  House  recedes.  The 
House  also  recedes  with  respect  to  the  $32.4 
million  deleted  by  the  Senate  for  the 
HC-130E. 

All  of  the  Senate  deletions  of  below  the 
line  Items  for  Air  Force  jUrcraft  totaling  $35,3 
million  were  restored  by  the  conferees,  the 
Senate  receding. 

$67,6  million  for  the  Minnteonan  missile 
had  been  deleted  by  the  Senate.  All  of 
this  sum  was  restored  to  the  bill,  the 
Senate  receding.  All  of  the  Senate  deletions 
of  below  the  line  Items  for  Air  Force  missiles, 
totaling  $8,2  million,  were  restored  by  the 
conferees,  the  Senate  receding, 

Tlie  3  percent  cut  In  research  and  develop- 
ment, involving  $41,5  million,  was  agreed  to 
by  the  conferees,  the  House  receding. 

SUM  M  AST 

The  bill  as  presented  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  totaled  $15,368,681,000.  The 
bin  as  reported  out  of  the  ".louse  totaled 
$15,856,391,000.  The  bUl  as  It  passed  the 
Senate    totaled    $14,951,491,000. 

The  bill  as  agreed  to  in  conference  totals 
$15,314,291,000.  This  sum  is  $542,100,000  less 
than  the  bill  as  It  passed  the  House  and  Is 
$44,400,000  below  the  bill  as  presented  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President, 

Cakl  Vinson, 
L.    Mendel    Rivers, 
Philip   J,    Philbin, 
F.    Edward    Hebert, 
Leslie  C.  Abends, 
Leon  H,  GAV^N, 
Walter  Norblad, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker;  the  bill 
as  presented  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  totaled  $15,358,691,000.  The 
bill  as  reported  out  of  the  House  totaled 
$15,856,391,000.  The  biU  as  it  passed 
the  Senate  totaled  $14,951,491,000. 

The  bill  as  agreed  to  in  conference 
totals  $157314,291,000.  This  sum  is 
$542,100,000  less  than  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House  and  is  $44,400,000  below  the 
bill  as  presented  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President. 

Among  the  highlights  of  items  restored 
as  &  result  of  the  conference  were  $67.6 
miUion  for  the  Minuteman  missile  which 
represented  the  entire  cut  made  by  the 
Senate  in  this  area. 

The  House  conferees  also  were  suc- 
cessful in  returning  to  the  bill  $32.1  mil- 
lion for  the  Army's  Iroquois  and  Chinook 
helicopters.  The  House  conferees  re- 
ceded with  respect  to  other  low  priority 
airplines  and  hehcopters  for  the  Army. 

The  Senate  had  cut  out  $30  million 
for  the  Pershing  missile.  The  House 
conferees  were  able  to  put  $15  million  of 
this  cut  back  in  the  bill. 

In  the  case  of  the  Navy,  the  Subroc 
missile  had  been  cut  by  $12.2  million  by 
the  Senate.  This  entire  sum  was  re- 
stored to  the  bill. 

The  Senate  had  cut  seven  types  of 
Navy  aircraft  for  a  total  of  $117.3  mil- 
lion. The  Senate  receded  with  respect 
to  all  but  $13  milUon  for  the  Phantom  II 
and  $7  million  for  the  Gulfstream. 

In  the  area  of  ships,  the  House  receded 
with  respect  to  the  eight  ships  cut  out 
by  the  Senate.  For  the  most  part,  they 
are  auxiliary  vessels  of  a  noncombatant 
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type.  The  House  also  receded  with  re- 
spect to  the  two  nuclear  attack  subma- 
rines which  it  had  added  to  the  program 
in  the  House. 

All  in  all.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  the 
conference  was  a  productive  one  and  I 
can  say  that  generally,  all  of  the  high 
priority  combatant  type  items  were  re- 
stored to  the  bill. 

Although  from  a  practical  standpoint 
the  RS-70  was  not  a  matter  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  House  and  Senate.  I 
do  want  to  point  out  that  both  the  House 
version  of  the  bill  and  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill  were  identical  with  respect  to 
the  authority  added  for  the  RS-70.  And 
the  bill  as  agreed  to  in  conference  re- 
tains $363.7  million  for  this  airplane. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand from  what  the  gentleman  has 
stated  that  the  same  amount  of  money  is 
In  here  for  the  Minuteman  that  was  in 
here  when  the  bill  passed  the  House? 

Mr.  VINSON.     That  is  correct. 

If  there  are  no  further  questions,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  ASSOCIATION 
OP  UNIVERSALIST  WOMEN  TO 
CONSOLIDATE  WITH  THE  ALLI- 
ANCE   OF   UNITARIAN    WOMEN 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1227  >  au- 
thorizing the  Association  of  Universalist 
Women — a  nonprofit  corporation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia — to  consolidate 
with  the  Alliance  of  Unitarian  Women — 
a  nonprofit  corporation  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  As- 
sociation of  Universalist  Women,  a  corpora- 
tion established  and  existing  under  the  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  virtue  of  title 
29.  chapter  6.  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code.  1961  edition.  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
enter  Into  a  consolidation  with  the  Alliance 
of  Unitarian  Women  i  formerly  named  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Unitarian  and  Other 
Liberal  Christian  Women),  a  corporation  es- 
tablished and  existing  under  public  statutes, 
chapter  115.  of  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  and  Acts  In  amend- 
ment thereto,  under  which  consolidation 
said  corporation  shall  thereafter  become  and 
b«  one  corporation  under  a  name  to  be 
adopted  at  the  organizational  meeting  of  the 
consolldat«d  corporation,  which  consolidat- 
ed corporation  shall  be  a  corporation  exist- 
ing under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetta.  only,  and  shall  In  all  respects 
be  a  continuation  of  each  of  said  existing 
corporations. 

Sic.  2.  Upon  such  consolidation  becoming 
effective,  all  property  of  the  Association  of 
Universalist  Women,  Including  all  bequest*. 


devises,  gifts,  and  transfers  of  any  kind  here- 
tofore and  hereafter  made  to  or  for  Its  bene- 
fit, shall  be  transferred  to  and  vest  In  the 
consolidated  corporation  without  further  act 
or  deed.  Said  consolidated  corporation  shall 
have  the  same  powers,  rights,  and  privileges 
with  respect  to  such  property  and  with  re- 
spect to  such  bequests,  devises,  gifts,  and 
transfers  as  would  have  been  possessed  by 
said  consolidated  corporation  had  such  be- 
quests, devises,  gifts,  and  transfers  been 
made  directly  to  It  and  for  Its  purposes,  so 
far  as  such  powers,  rights,  and  privileges 
can  be  legally  conferred  by  this  Act,  and 
otherwise  shall  have  with  respect  to  such 
property  and  such  bequests,  devises,  gifts, 
and  transfers  the  same  powers,  rights,  and 
privileges  as  would  have  been  possessed  by 
the  Association  of  Universalist  Women  had 
such  consolidation  not  been  effected. 

Sec,  3.  The  consolidated  corporation  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  assumed  and  shall  be 
liable  for  all  the  liabilities  and  obligations 
of   the   Association  of  Universalist  Women 

Sxc  4  The  consolidated  corporation  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  agreed  that  It  may  be 
sued  In  the  District  of  Columbia  for  any 
obligation  or  liability  of  the  Association  of 
Universalist  Women  and  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  Irrevocably  appointed  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  Its  agent 
to  accept  service  of  process  in  any  action  for 
the  enforcement  of  any  such  obligation  or 
liability.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term 
"Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia" 
means  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  their  designated  agent. 

Sec  5.  The  consolidation  shall  not  be  com- 
pleted— 

(a»  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  au- 
thorized by  appropriate  legislation  enacted 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  MassachusetU; 

(b)  unless  at  meetings  called  for  the  pur- 
pose, each  of  said  existing  corporations,  by 
not  less  than  a  majority  vote  of  those  pres- 
ent and  voting,  shall  have  accepted  this  Act 
and  any  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  relating  to  the 
consolidation;  and 

(c)  unless  after  the  aforesaid  authorization 
and  acceptance  said  existing  corporations 
shall  have  called  and  held  an  organization 
nieetlni?  of  the  consolidated  corporation  to 
be  held  at  such  time  and  place  anywhere 
In  the  United  States  of  America  or  Canada 
as  said  existing  corporations  may  by  sepa- 
rate vote  designate  at  such  meeting  of 
acceptance,  and  each  of  the  existing  corpo- 
rations shall  at  said  meeting  of  acceptance 
designate  Its  delegates  to  such  organization 
meeting  of  the  consolidated  corporation  for 
the  purpose  of  adopting  bylaws  for  the  con- 
solidated corporation  and  of  electing  Initial 
officers,  directors,  and  other  officers  thereof. 

Sec  6.  The  consolidation  shall  be  com- 
plete and  effective  upon  the  filing  with  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  a  certificate  signed  by  the  secretaries  of 
said  existing  corporations  who  shall  make 
affidavit  setting  forth  detailed  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  5  and  stating 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  administra- 
tive board  or  board  of  directors  and  other 
officers  initially  elected  by  said  organizing 
meeting.  Said  certificate  shall  be  filed  not 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  said 
organizing  meeting 

Sec  7.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  Immedi- 
ately. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr  McMillan,  upon  the  suggestion 
and  powerful  assistance  of  our  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  John  W  McCorm.ack,  I 
am  happy  to  request  action  today  by  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  legislation  to  authorize  the 


consolidation  of  the  Association  of  Unl- 
versalist  Women — a  nonprofit  coriwra- 
tion  in  the  District  of  Columbia — with 
the  Alliance  of  Unitarian  Womcn—a 
nonprofit  corporation  in  the  State  of 
Mas.sachusctts. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  this  Icrrislation  particularly 
because  of  the  active  interest  of  our  be- 
loved Speaker  who  has  always  taken 
such  great  and  active  interest  in  the  pas- 
sase  of  all  humanitarian  legislation  such 
as  this.  There  was  not  a  dissenting  voice 
in  our  committee  to  the  enactment  of 
this  bill. 

May  I  also  commend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Mr, 
S,\LTONSTALL,  for  his  efTorts  on  behalf  of 
this  legislation,  and  for  introducing  the 
same  in  the  Senate  and  steering  it 
through  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee there. 

My  good  friend  and  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Morse  1.  has  likewise 
performed  a  fine  public  service  in  spon- 
soring  this  legislation  in  the  House. 

Since  the  Senate  has  acted  first,  our 
committee  approved  the  Senate  bill  so 
that  it  might  be  acted  upon  at  once  and 
sent  to  the  President. 

The  proposed  consolidation  of  the  two 
women's  organizations,  the  Association 
of  Universalist  Women  and  the  Alliance 
of  Unitarian  Women,  is  particularly  de- 
sirable at  this  time  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  affiliated  with  the  Universalist 
Church  and  the  Unitarian  Church  of 
America,  respectively,  and  a  merger  of 
these  two  churches  has  already  taken 
place.  Thus,  the  Congress  in  enacting 
this  legislation  will  be  permitting  these 
organizations  to  assume  an  organiza- 
tional structure  commensurate  to  that 
of  the  churches  pursuant  to  their  merger. 

Since  the  Alliance  of  Unitarian  Wom- 
en is  a  Massachusetts  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration, authorizing  legislation  similar  in 
nature  to  this  measure  was  enacted  by 
the  legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  on  April  28.  1963 — chap- 
ter 328.  acts  of  1963.  Massachusetts 
Legislature, 

When  the  consolidation  of  the  two  or- 
ganizations does  occur,  the  consolidated 
corporation,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill 
shall  exist  under  the  laws  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  an  appropriate  name  shall  be 
adopted  at  the  organizational  meeting  of 
such  corporation 


COMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION    AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  SISK,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  340  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved.  That,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  H,  Res.  103.  Eighty-eighth  Con- 
gress, the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor Is  hereby  authorized  to  send  two  of  its 
majority  members  and  two  of  its  minority 
members  to  attend  the  International  Labor 
Organization  Conference  in  Geneva.  Switzer- 
land, during  June  1963. 

It  is  Resolved,  further.  Tliat  Congressman 
James  Roosevelt,  who  will  be  one  of  the  ma- 
jority members  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  attending  the  International 
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Ij^tjor  Organization  Conference,  Is  hereby  au- 
thorteed  to  preceed  from  Oeneva  to  Greece; 
Israel:  Rome.  Italy;  and  Paris.  France,  for  the 
purpoae  of  studying  labor -management  rela- 
tions In  said  countries,  and  then  return  from 
Parts,  via  London,  England,  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

Motwlthstandlng  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  com- 
mittee members  engaged  In  carrying  out 
their  official  duties  under  section  190(d)  of 
title  2.  United  States  Code: 

Provided,  ( 1 )  That  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee   shall    receive   or   expend 
local   currencies    or    appropriated    funds    for 
subsistence  in  an  amount  In  excess  of  the 
nuaimum  per  diem  rates  approved  for  over- 
sea travel   as  set   forth   in   the  Standardized 
Government  Travel   Regulations,   as  revised 
and  amended  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget; 
(2)    that    no   member    or    employee    of   said 
committee  shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount 
for  transportation  in  excess  of  actual  trans- 
portation costs;    (3)    no  appropriated   funds 
ghall  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing expenses  of  memtjers  of  said  committee 
or  ito  employees  in  any  country  where  coun- 
terpart funds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 
That  each    member   or  employee   of   said 
committee   shall   make   to   the   chairman    of 
said  committee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
whose     local     currencies     were     spent,     the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of    transportation    If    furnished    by    public 
carrter,  or  if  such  transportation  Is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment, the  Identification  of  the  agency.     All 
such  individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  shall  be  open  to  public  In- 
spection. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk]  Is  recognized. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No,  471 


Barrett 
Bolsnd 
Bolton. 

Oliver  P 
Brown,  Calif 
Buckley 
Cahlll 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clienoweth 
Clark 
Cooley 
Curt  In 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Edmondson 
Plynt 
Pogarty 
Forrester 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 


Garmatz 
Grtffln 
Gurney 
Hanna 
Harding 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hcaley 
Hubert 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Kee 
KooRh 
Lankford 
Miller.  Calif. 
Miller.  N.Y. 
Mlnshall 
Multer 
OBrlcn.  NY, 
Ostertag 
Patten 


Phllbln 

PUcher 

Pillion 

Powell 

Rains 

Randall 

Rlehlman 

Roosevelt 

Schenck 

Scott 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Staebler 

Taylor 

Thompson,  La, 

Waggonner 

Walter 

Whltener 

Younger 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  374 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ADDITIONAL  TRAVEL  AUTHORITY 
TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCA- 
TION AND  LABOR 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Smith];  pending  that,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  self- 
explanatory.  Under  action  taken  by  the 
Congress  early  this  year  it  is  necessary 
that  consideration  be  given  for  special 
permission  to  members  of  certain  com- 
mittees to  travel  outside  the  United 
States.  This  particular  resolution  au- 
thorizes four  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  attend  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  meeting  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  this  year. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  resolution, 
it  does  provide  one  additional  bit  of 
travel.  It  provides  in  addition  to  the 
travel  of  two  members  of  the  majority 
and  two  members  of  the  minority  party 
to  Geneva  for  the  International  Labor 
Organization  meeting  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt] 
may  be  permitted  to  proceed  from  there 
to  the  nation  of  Israel,  to  Rome,  to 
Greece,  to  Paris,  Prance,  and  return  via 
London,  England.  This  was  included  in 
the  resolution  because  of  statements 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
as  to  the  need  to  look  into  certain  labor 
situations  that  exist  in  these  countries 
pertaining  to  national  strikes. 

I  would  simply  like  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion is  one  of  the  oldest  if  not  the  oldest 
international  organizations  of  which  this 
country  is  a  member.  We  have  for  many, 
many  years  sent  representatives  from 
the  House  to  attend  this  particular  Con- 
ference, that  lasts  for  a  month.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  some  very  important 
votes  are  coming  up  before  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  during  their 
meeting  in  Geneva  this  spring.  There- 
fore it  is  important,  it  would  seem  to  me, 
and  I  would  hope  the  Members  of  this 
House  agree,  that  our  representatives  be 
there  to  cast  a  vote  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States. 

I  personally  have  never  attended  an 
ILO  meeting  and  am  not  particularly 
familiar  with  their  activities,  but  it  is 
my  understanding  that  they  have  been 
of  substantial  value  in  our  fight  against 
communism  worldwide.  So  it  would  be 
my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  resolu- 
tion be  adopted  and  that  the  House  ap- 
prove this  travel  on  behalf  of  four  of  our 
colleagues. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  The  gentleman  says 
there  are  some  serious  questions  coming 
up  over  there.  Will  thes*^  Members  that 
travel  over  there  vote  the  convictions  of 
the  United  States  or  how  do  they  vote? 
Can  the  gentleman  explain  that  to  us  a 
little  bit? 

Mr.  SISK.  As  I  said  in  my  statement, 
I  have  never  attended  an  ILO  meeting. 
I  am  sure  there  are  Members  here  who 
have  attended.  But  the  ofHcial  delegates 
to  the  International  Labor  Organization 
meeting  will  have  a  vote  and  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  cast  that  vote  on  the 


various  issues  which  will  arise  on  that 
occasion. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows  these 
are  not  the  only  delegates  that  will  be 
going  from  the  United  States.  There  is 
an  official  delegate  from  the  Department 
of  Labor.  I  believe  that  department  will 
be  represented  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  International  Affairs,  as  an 
official.  It  is  also  my  understanding 
that  the  other  body  will  send  representa- 
tives who  will  be  voting  delegates  to  the 
International  Labor  Organization. 

The  United  States  is  a  member  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  understands 
that  as  such  we  have  an  equal  right  for 
our  delegates  to  cast  their  votes  on  the 
great,  major  issues  before  this  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Are  these  people  going 
to  represent  the  United  States  or  are 
they  going  to  represent  labor  organiza- 
tions? 

Mr.  SISK.  They  wiU  be  there  repre- 
senting the  United  States,  as  American 
representatives  representing  America. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Do  we  know  who  the 
other  three  Members  are  going  to  be, 
other  than  the  one  mentioned  in  the 
testimony  before  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  personally  carmot  name 
them.  I  would  assume  that  possibly  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Smith], 
who  is  handling  the  rule  on  the  minority 
side,  may  know  who  the  two  Members 
will  be  from  the  minority  side. 

I  do  not  know.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  House  will  have  one  official 
delegate  for  the  majority  party  and  one 
official  delegate  for  the  minority  party. 
This  goes  on  for  1  month,  which  is  quite 
a  long  while  for  any  one  Member  of  the 
House  to  be  away  from  Washington.  So 
we  are  providing  for  two  Members  of  the 
majority  and  two  Members  of  the  mi- 
nority so  that  one  Member  may  go  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  and  return  and  then  the 
other  Member  go.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, in  other  words,  so  that  the 
second  man  in  each  case  is  an  alternate. 
So  we  actually  only  have  two  official 
delegates — one  from  the  minority  side 
and  one  from  the  majority  side. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  When  the  minority 
Member  takes  the  floor.  I  will  ask  him 
who  these  two  Members  are  from  the 
minority  side,  and  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man now  who  the  majority  Members 
are? 

Mr.  SISK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  official  delegate  from  the  ma- 
jority party  is  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Povt^ELL]  and  his  alternate  is 
the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia  [Mr.  , 
Roosevelt]. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  would  Uke  to  clarify 
this  situation.  The  Committee  on  Labor 
nsmaes  Members,  and  the  chairman 
names  at  his  discretion,  the  Members  to 
attend  this  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation Conference.  Any  votes  that  are 
taken  are  merely  a  matter  of  policy  votes 
and  do  no  have  any  effect  whatsoever  on 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  United  States 
of  America.    They  have  nothing  to  do 
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with  how  or  what  we  do  in  our  labor- 
manafirement  relations.    Thia  is  an  or- 
ganization set  up  in  the  hope  of  bringing 
to  the  workers  in  other  countries  some 
kind  of  labor-management  consideration 
patterned  after  the  lines  of  those  that 
we  have  In  the  United  States.    If  his 
House  turns  down  this  right  or  author- 
ization to  use  these  funds,  then  the  State 
Department  must  of  necessity  name  the 
delegates  suggested  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  they  will  be  paid  from 
US.    funds   by   the   State   Department. 
That  is  all  there  Is  to  it.     We  are  here 
testing  whether  or  not  a  committee  of 
the  House  can  on  a  legitimate  basis  seek 
the  support  of  the  House  for  duties  that 
have  normally  been  duties  of  Members  of 
the  House,  and  whether  the  House  will 
at  this  time  admit  that  they  are  duties 
to  be  performed  or  whether  it  will  say 
that  due  to  the  fact  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  adverse  publicity  that  all 
foreign  trips  will  cease  insofar  as  the 
membership  of  this  House  is  concerned. 
Mr.  SISK.    I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his   contribution.     Of   course,   basically 
what  we  are  authorizing  here  is  the  use 
of    counterpart    funds,    if    counterpart 
funds  are  available,  for  this  travel  rather 
than  requiring  appropriated  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  does  not  provide 
that  any  of  this  delegation  can  travel  to 
or  from  Puerto  Rico;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SISK.    I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  Puerto  Rico  Is  not  mentioned 
in  the  resolution. 
Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.   RUMSFELD.     Mr.   Speaker,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SISK.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.     In  the  past  what 
has  been  the  number  of  delegates  that 
this  country  has  sent  to  the  Conference? 
Has  it  been  one,  two,  or  three,  or  four? 
Mr.   SISK.    It  Is  my   understanding 
what  this  resolution  seeks  to  do  Is  iden- 
tically the  same  thing  we  did  last  year 
and  have  done  for  a  number  of  years  in 
the  past,  and  that  Is  to  provide  for  one 
majority  and  one  minority  official  dele- 
gate from  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  attend  this  meeting — and  one  alter- 
nate in  each  case. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Am  I  correct  that 
this  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  sent 
four  delegates  as  opposed  to  two? 

Mr.  SISK.  No,  it  is  not  my  under- 
standing that  Is  true.  As  I  explained 
earlier,  it  Is  my  understanding  that  what 
they  propose  at  this  time  Is  that  the 
official  delegate  go  for  2  weeks  and  then 
return  and  that  the  alternate  then  go 
and  spend  the  last  2  weeks  at  the  meet- 
ing. This  meeting,  of  course,  goes  on  for 
a  month.  It  Is  quite  trying  I  think  on 
any  Member  of  the  Congress  to  be  away 
that  long.  I  understand  this  is  a  normal 
procedure  that  has  been  followed.  Of 
co^iTse.  heretofore,  as  I  am  sure  my  col- 
league imderstands.  it  has  not  been 
necessary  to  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  seek  the  right  to  use  counter- 
part funds.  So  basically  that  Is  the  only 
thing  at  Issue  here. 


May  n 


Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Does  the  United 
States  have  one  vote  or  does  each  Indi- 
vidual that  goes  have  one  vote? 

Mr.  SISK.  It  is  my  understanding 
each  official  delegate,  and  that  Includes 
the  delegate  from  the  Department  of 
Labor,  would  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  We  would  have 
three  votes'' 

Mr.  SISK.  No.  We  have  representa- 
tives from  the  other  body.  I  believe.  I 
think  there  are  several  votes.  Certainly 
I  do  not  know  how  many  votes  we  have. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Of  the  House 
Members  they  have  two  votes? 
Mr.  SISK.     Yes. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  California  a  question? 

I  notice  one  of  these  delegates  is  going 
to  travel  in  Greece,  Israel,  Rome.  Italy, 
and  Paris.  France.  Is  there  some  labor 
meeting  there  he  is  going  to  attend,  or 
what  is  the  occasion  for  this  travel 
around   over   several   nations? 

Mr  SISK  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Florida  for  his  question  The  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr,  Roosevelt] 
came  before  our  Committee  on  Rules  and 
explained  that  his  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  had 
under  consideration  certain  legislation 
and  certain  studies  pertaining  to  what 
was  termed  national  strikes;  that  is. 
strikes  which  might  by  a  combination  in 
the  transportation  and  maritime  indus- 
try, lock  up  the  entire  country.  He 
stated  to  us  it  was  his  understanding, 
and  I  assume  from  what  he  said  the 
understanding  of  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  that 
certain  other  countries  have  had  expe- 
rience with  these  so-called  national 
strikes  and  have  written  legislation  on 
it  and  have  certain  laws  governing  na- 
tional strikes.  It  was  his  hope  to  travel 
to  these  countries  named  to  discuss  with 
the  leaders  of  those  countries  «md  with 
the  prominent  labor  people,  as  well  as 
governmental  officials,  what  they  were 
doing,  and  what  could  be  gained  in  the 
way  of  knowledge  that  might  assist  or 
that  we  might  use  as  examples  in  some 
approach  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Of  course  I  have  visited 
in  Paris  several  times,  but  as  I  remem- 
ber it.  certain  strikes  were  not  called 
over  there.  I  have  not  recently  heard  of 
any  strikes,  particularly  in  the  city  of 
Paris  or  Rome.  Italy. 

Mr.  SISK.  If  I  might  Interrupt  the 
gentleman.  I  am  sure  he  does  know  of 
some  very  substantial  strikes  they  have 
had  in  France — the  coal  miners  and  steel 
strikes  of  recent  dates.  I  am  not  an 
expert  on  this  matter  and  I  do  not  know 
how  much  information  the  gentleman 
from  California  may  be  able  to  gain  over 
there.  But  this  was  a  request  made  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  in  our 
judgment  we  believed  it  would  be  proper 
to  permit  him  to  use  counterpart  funds 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Does  this  resolution  per- 
tain to  the  travel  of  Just  two  delegates 
and  two  alternates?    There  are  no  ad- 


ministrative assistants  or  anything  i^ 
that  kind?  * 

Mr.  SISK.     The  gentleman  is  exactly 
right.    It  does  not  provide  for  staff  peo- 
ple at  all,  only  these  four  people. 
Mr.  HALEY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SISK.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  i 
may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  this  is  an 
original  resolution  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  which  has  jurisdiction.  We  are 
not  simply  working  on  adopting  a  rule 
and  then  looking  forward  to  discussing 
this  matter  at  further  length.  When  the 
hour's  time  Is  up.  the  resolution  will  be 
voted  up  or  down.  As  I  understand  It,  the 
Speaker  has  had  the  authority  for  many 
years  to  appoint  representatives  to  the 
International  Labor  Organization  Con- 
ference  in  Geneva.  In  the  past  we  have 
always  had  representation  there.  At  the 
start  of  this  session  of  Congress  certain 
restrictions  were  placed  in  the  committee 
resolutions  regarding  travel.  This  reso- 
lution is  requested  so  that  the  memberj 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  can  make  thi« 
trip.  As  I  understand  it.  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell],  contem- 
plates leaving  by  ship  around  the  latter 
part  of  May;  I  think  he  said  the  27th. 
The  Conferences  open  on  June  4. 

He  contemplates  staying  there  until 
around  the  15  th  and  returning  home  by 
airplane.  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  contem- 
plates leaving  around  the  15th,  to  report 
the  following  day  in  Geneva,  and  sub- 
sequent thereto  going  to  the  other  coun- 
tries, if  permitted  to  do  so  in  this  reso- 
lution,  where  he  believes  he  will  need 
about  2  days  in  each  of  those  countries 
to  check  the  investigation  that  he  in- 
tends to  conduct  therein. 

On  the  minority  side,  as  yet.  we  have 
had  a  little  difficulty  in  getting  Members 
to  go  to  this  particular  meeting.  It  will 
take  quite  a  good  deal  of  their  time  away 
from  Washington.  In  any  event,  I  be- 
lieve one  Member  has  agreed  to  go  for 
not  to  exceed  10  days  during  this  particu- 
lar period  of  time. 

I  believe  that  is  all  I  have  in  explana- 
tion of  this  particular  resolution  other 
than  I  do  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.    Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  like 
to  say.  as  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
that  I  do  feel  we  should  authorize  mem- 
bers to  go  to  the  ILO  Conference  in 
Geneva. 

I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  I  was  not 
aware  that  the  problem  was  poing  to  be 
discussed  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Rules  on  the  day  that  it  was  discussed, 
so  I  am  In  Ignorance  about  Just  what  is 
Intended  by  this  resolution.  I  am  glad 
to  see,  in  the  initial  part  of  this  resolu- 
tion, that  provision  is  made  for  two 
minority  members  to  attend  the  confer- 
ence in  addition  to  the  two  members  of 
the  majority.    However,  I  am  completely 
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in  the  dark  as  to  what  is  intended  by 
the  visits  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Roosevelt]  to  Greece,  Israel, 
Borne.  London,  and  Paris  except  for 
what  has  been  discussed  here  on  the 
floor  today.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  was 
no  discussion  about  what  of  value  could 
be  picked  up  in  any  of  those  countries. 
Nor  do  I  have  any  idea  why  just  a  ma- 
jority Member  is  to  be  authorized  to 
make  such  a  trip.  It  may  be.  I  suppose. 
that  it  would  be  difficult  for  many  of  us 
to  be  away  from  Washington  for  so  long 
a  period.  My  regret  is.  if  we  do  authorize 
travel  to  those  countries,  that  there  is  not 
at  least  equal  representation.  I  would 
like  also  to  have  a  little  more  detailed 
explanation  as  to  what  the  basic  justi- 
fication for  anything  beyond  Geneva  is. 
I  would  be  glad  to  get  that  information 
either  from  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, or  anybody  else  who  might  be  able 
to  shed  some  light  on  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  About  the 
only  thing  I  can  say  is  the  testimony  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roosevelt]  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  along  the  lines  stated  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Sisk]  that 
It  was  in  connection  with  national 
strikes.  They  have  had  them  in  Paris, 
and  he  indicated  there  was  one  in  Israel, 
and  they  have  also  had  them  down  in 
Greece,  and  he  wanted  a  couple  of  days 
in  those  countries  to  discuss  it,  how  it 
was  handled,  how  it  could  be  stopped,  be- 
cause it  was  suggested  that  we  might 
have  the  same  problems. 

Now,  as  to  your  comment  of  no  minor- 
ity Member  going  along  on  this  trip,  I 
will  have  to  say,  in  all  honesty,  that  I  had 
not  given  it  a  thought  until  you  brought 
it  to  my  attention.  If  minority  Mem- 
bers were  to  go,  authority  would  have 
to  be  given  for  them  to  go. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman 3ield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  might  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  New  Jersey  tliat,  of  course, 
this  was  a  specific  request  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]. 
And,  I  am  inclined  to  believe— of  course, 
it  is  up  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Smfth],  to  agree  or  dis- 
agree— that  had  we  had  any  request  from 
the  minority  members  to  join  in  this  con- 
ference, I  am  sure  our  committee  would 
have  approved  it. 

Now.  we  had  one  request  pending  be- 
fore the  committee  and,  so,  we  acted 
on  that  request  which  we  did  have. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Even  if  any 
member  of  the  minority  had  been  there 
at  the  time  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia made  his  request  with  reference 
to  traveling  to  these  four  countries,  I 
doubt  whether  he  would  have  made  any 
effort  to  get  minority  representation. 
Certainly  without  further  explanation 
as  to  just  what  the  purpose  of  this  visit 
would  be.  I  am  not  pleading  for  an  ad- 
dition of  a  minority  member  to  go  to 
these  countries.  If  the  committee  is 
seeking  to  discharge  its  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  so-called  national  strikes, 
it  seems  odd  for  us  to  begin  in  Israel 
and  Greece  rather  than  in  Washington. 


We  have  had  4  months  to  discuss  this 
problem  as  it  affects  this  country,  but 
we  have  had  no  study  begun  here,  nor 
have  we  even  planned  hearings  here  on 
this  subject  so  far  as  I  know. 

Had  I  been  asked,  I  would  have  been 
inclined  to  oppose  the  idea  of  further 
travel.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  committee  business  we  would  have 
in  those  countries,  even  though  I  am 
very  strongly  in  favor  of  having  official 
representation  from  the  Congress  to  the 
ILO  Congress  in  Geneva. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  In  the  colloquy  which 
was  had  between  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [  Mr.  Haley  ] ,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Sisk],  I  understood 
the  gentleman  from  California  to  say 
that  this  could  not  cover  or  involve  em- 
ployees. However,  on  page  2  of  the 
resolution,  lines  14,  18,  and  20,  I  see  the 
use  of  the  word  "employee,"  or  "em- 
ployees." Does  that  mean  there  are  or 
there  are  not  employees  involved?  Could 
conceivably  an  employee  from  Puerto 
Rico  by  some  other  means  join  up  with 
the  group  in  Paris  or  some  place  else 
and  then  draw  on  counterpart  funds  as 
authorized  by  this  resolution? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  it  means  two  Mem- 
bers from  the  majority  and  two  Mem- 
bers from  the  minority  side.  There  will 
be  no  employees. 

Is  that  the  understanding  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Sisk]? 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
of  course,  this  language  which  appears 
on  pa«e  2  which  the  gentleman  cites  Is 
standard  language  that  is  put  in  all  res- 
olutions which  the  Committee  on  Rules 
passes  out,  and  has  no  effect  on  the 
number  of  people  in  this  instance  that  we 
are  authorizing  to  travel.  We  are  au- 
thorizing for  travel  through  the  use  of 
counterpart  funds  four  people  and  four 
people  only,  and  it  does  not  include©any 
staff  or  other  people. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  clarification.  Otherwise  It 
would  be  my  view  that  I  would  object  to 
this  language  and  would  move  to  strike 
the  reference  to  the  employees.  But  if 
it  is  a  standard  provision  and  given  the 
assurance  that  the  first  paragraph  will 
be  carried  out  as  it  is  written,  involving 
two  Members  from  the  majority  and  two 
Members  from  the  minority  side,  I  would 
not  object. 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  will  assure  the  gentleman  that 
that  was  my  understanding  and  certainly 
my  intent  and  to  the  extent  that  other 
Members  of  Congress  join  with  me  I  as- 
simie  that  would  be  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  this  instance,  because  the  other 
language  is  written  into  every  one  of 
these  resolutions  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
think  a  resolution  of  this  kind,  in  order 
to  avoid  deterioration,  really  will  have  to 


be  discussed  purely  on  the  merits  of  the 
resolution  and  not  in  terms  of  who  the 
Members  are  and  who  will  be  delegates. 
It  has  to  be  stated,  I  think,  that  the  ILO 
is  in  fact  the  oldest  International  or- 
ganization of  which  the  United  States  is 
a  member.  It  goes  back  to  immediately 
after  World  War  I.  as  I  recall. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  but 
what  the  ILO  has  been  more  responsible 
in  keeping  out  Communist  penetration 
in  worldwide  labor  movements  than  any 
other  body  that  has  existed.  The  U.S. 
delegate  last  year  was  the  head  of  the 
ILO.  The  Executive  Secretary  is  a  U.S. 
citizen.  Members  of  Parliament  and 
Members  of  Congress  can  make  a  dis- 
tinct contribution  to  organizatiops  of 
this  kind  if  they  work.  European  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  have  no  hesitation  in 
working  on  things  like  this  when  they 
go  as  delegates  from  their  countries. 

I  think  this  point  has  to  be  kept  in 
mind.  Assuming,  as  we  have  to  assimie, 
that  Members  of  Congress,  If  they  are 
going  to  be  useful  delegates  to  a  confer- 
ence of  this  kind,  are  really  going  to  make 
a  contribution,  a  resolution  of  this  kind, 
if  there  will  be  more  of  them,  will  have 
to  be  discussed  in  these  terms,  and  we 
will  have  to  be  very  careful  against  any 
kind  of  deterioration  or  partisanship, 
particularly  when  we  are  talking  about 
an  organization  of  the  stature,  the  tradi- 
tion, the  strength  and  the  history  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization.  It  is 
really  one  of  the  great  international  or- 
ganizations that  exists  today  and  has 
for  many,  many  decades. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  E>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  re- 
freshing to  have  a  debate  on  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Resolution  340  concern- 
ing Members  of  Congress  traveling 
outside  this  country  because  of  the  wide- 
spread misuse  of  funds  in  the  past,  and 
the  failure  to  report  and/or  divulge  such 
information  after  their  return. 

Fundamentally,  I  believe  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  be  knowledge- 
able of  world  problems  first-hand  so  that 
proper  legislation  may  result.  Toward 
this  end,  I  believe  it  entirely  proper  that 
Members  of  Congress  should  travel  the 
world  on  specific  projects  and  then  re- 
port their  findings  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  people. 

However,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I 
must  oppose  this  resolution  because  in- 
sufficient justification  has  been  given 
concerning  why  Members  of  Congress 
should  attend  the  International  Labor 
Organization  Conference  in  Geneva  and 
what  the  objectives  of  this  Organization 
are,  its  accomplishments  in  the  past  and 
its  goals  in  the  future.  Further,  Little 
reason  has  been  given,  as  I  see  it,  for 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, James  Roosevelt,  named  in  the 
bill,  to  travel  on  to  Greece,  Israel,  Rome, 
and  twice  to  Paris,  for  the  alleged  pur- 
pose of  studying  labor-management  re- 
lationships in  said  countries. 
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True.  I  am  pleased  to  observe  that  any 
reference  to  employees  haa  been  stricken 
from  the  bill  and  fiirther  that  local  cur- 
rencies, that  Is  counterpart  funds,  must 
be  Itemized  and  after  the  report  of  the 
individual  Members  has  been  made  that 
these  reports  shall  be  open  to  public  in- 
spection. The  limitation  of  per  diem 
expenditures  also  seems  to  be  sensible. 

While  this  subject  is  very  proper  for 
the  consideration  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, yet  in  good  conscience  I  cannot 
approve  this  resolution  without,  first,  the 
answering  of  the  questions  which  I  men- 
tioned, and.  second,  a  complete  account- 
ing of  the  trips  of  the  members  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and 
other  Members  in  the  past.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell  J.  has  re- 
cently made  this  trip  which  now  he  will 
make  again,  and  no  report  of  his  has  yet 
been  filed  or  open  to  the  public.  These 
reports  have  not  been  made  public  even 
If  the  individual  Members  made  such 
report.  Consistently,  to  keep  faith  with 
the  taxpayers,  though  belatedly,  this 
should  be  done.  For  these  reasons  I  dis- 
approve House  Resolution  340. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 

ROOKRSl. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

RUSSIAN    SHIPS    INSIDE    U.S.    WATEXS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  just  been  advised  that 
two  Russian  fishing  trawlers  were  lo- 
cated inside  the  3-mile  limit  off  the  coast 
of  south  Florida  this  morning.  The  ves- 
sels, each  over  100  feet  in  length  and  re- 
portedly loaded  with  electronic  equip- 
ment, were  spotted  Ln  U.S.  territorial 
waters  at  9:15  ajn.  and  12:15  p.m.,  re- 
spectively. Their  presence  inside  Uj3. 
waters  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Coast 
Guard,  which  at  this  moment  awaits 
further  orders  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  Washington.  Whether  these 
ships  are  based  in  Cuba  has  not  been 
ascertained. 

I  urge  that  the  UJS.  Government  take 
all  steps  necessary  to  prevent  any  con- 
tinued or  further  instances  of  such  vio- 
lations of  our  territorial  waters,  and  pro- 
tect our  space  testing  operations  from 
any  possible  Soviet  espionage. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Harris]. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  ou-  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

SAM    a.    SPAL 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my 
sad  duty  to  advise  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  great 
loss  which  our  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  suffered  last 
Friday  on  account  of  the  untimely  death 
of  Sam  G.  Spal. 
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Sam  Spal  served  our  committee  as  * 
member  of  the  professional  staff  since 
July  1,  1949.  Sam  came  to  our  commit- 
tee from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission where  last  he  was  employed  as 
a  statistical  analyst  in  the  Bureau  of 
Transport  Ek;onomics  and  Statistics. 

Sam  Spal  wa.s  born  in  New  York  City 
where  most  of  the  members  of  his  im- 
mediate family  are  living.  He  attended 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  from 
which  he  received  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  January  1937.  He  majored  in 
mathematics  and  physics. 

In  1938,  Sam  Spal  Joined  the  staff  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as 
a  junior  statistician.  While  working  for 
the  Commission  he  continued  his  educa- 
tion in  the  fields  of  economics  and  trans- 
portation at  American  University.  In 
June  1941  he  received  a  master's  degree 
from  American  University. 

Emring  the  years  1943  to  1945  he 
taught  corporation  finance  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  also  lectured  at 
American  University. 

When  Sam  Spal  joined  the  committee 
14  years  ago.  Robert  Crosser.  of  Ohio. 
was  chairman  of  the  committee.  Sub- 
sequently he  served  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Percy  Priest.  For  the  last  years 
I  have  been  privileged  in  having  Sam 
work  for  the  committee  under  my  chair- 
manship. 

In  his  years  with  the  committee.  Sam 
became  an  expert  in  the  field  of  railroad 
retirement  and  assisted  the  committee 
in  the  drafting  of  legislation  in  that  field, 
and  also  In  the  fields  of  motor  and  inland 
water,  food  and  drug,  and  Federal  trade 
legislation.  He  contributed  greatly  In 
the  work  of  the  committee  through  the 
preparation  of  numerous  reports  and 
participation  in  special  studies. 

Those  of  us  who  have  known  Sam  Spal 
know  how  difficult  it  will  be  to  fill  the 
void  which  has  been  left  on  our  commit- 
tee. Sam  Spal  was  a  quiet  and  unob- 
trusive person.  Person  who  would 
meet  him  for  the  first  time  might  t>e  apt 
to  get  an  erroneous  impression  of  Sam 
as  a  real  person.  His  quietness  and  his 
reluctance  to  call  attention  to  himself 
were  Indications  of  great  Inner  strength 
rather  than  signs  of  lackluster. 

Those  of  us  who  have  known  him  well, 
and  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  have 
worked  closely  with  him  over  the  years, 
know  that  underneath  this  modest  ap- 
pearance there  was  an  inner  strength 
and  resourcefulness  which  w««  of  In- 
finite help  to  those  of  us  with  whom  he 
worked  in  close  association. 

Sam  Spal  was  a  deeply  religious  per- 
son but  he  did  not  carry  his  religion  on 
his  sleeve.  He  had  a  deep  and  abiding 
faith  and  his  faith  helped  him  to  be  the 
person  that  he  was. 

Sam  was  a  devoted  family  man  and 
his  widow.  Sue.  his  daughter.  Dlanne, 
and  his  son.  Richard,  will  be  painfully 
aware  during  every  minute  of  their  dally 
lives  from  here  on  out  of  the  void  which 
has  been  left  in  their  home  due  to  Sam 
Spal's  untimely  departure 

If  there  is  any  consolation  for  his 
family  at  all  during  these  hours  of 
mourning  then  it  must  be  the  quiet  and 
resigned  conviction  that  here  was  a 


who  contributed  greatly  not  only  to  hk 
family  but  also  to  his  country. 

We  on  the  coaimittee  who  have  ccq* 
to  love  Sam  Spal  and  to  depend  on  htaa 
greatly  desire  to  express  to  his  widow 
and  to  his  children  our  deep-felt  gym. 
pathy.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  pa^ 
sage  of  time  will  help  to  make  their  great 
loss  more  bearable. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Alabama,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  should  like  to  be  assoclat«i 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign  Commerce. 

The  passing  of  Sam  Spal  Is  a  great  1q« 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  millions  of  people  who  received  the 
benefits  and  protection  of  legislation  on 
which  he  labored. 

The  hours  of  hard  work  and  dedicatat 
effort  by  Sam  Spal  contributed  meaning- 
fully to  the  fine  accomplishments  of  the 
Congress  m  the  field  of  health,  dnn 
legislation,  transportation,  and  many 
other  Important  areas. 

He  was  a  quiet,  unassimilng.  dedicated 
student  of  government  whose  achieve- 
ments are  well  known  to  those  who  knew 
of  his  unusual  abilities. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  oo 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  will 
miss  him.  To  his  family,  may  the  loving 
Father  give  his  protective  grace  and  care. 

Mr.  NELJ3EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  wish  to  thank  our 
chairman  for  the  act  he  has  performed 
here  In  calling  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
t)ership  of  this  body  to  the  great  loss  in 
our  committee.  Those  of  us  who  have 
known  Sam  in  his  quiet,  dedicated  way 
know  he  was  a  very  profound,  fine  pub- 
lic servant,  and  It  Is  very  appropriate 
that  we  honor  his  memory  here  today. 
We  extend  to  his  family  our  most  heart- 
felt sympathy. 

I  agam  thank  the  chairman  for  his  ac- 
tion here  today. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  in  his  remarks  about  Sam 
Spal. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  Sam  for  the  past  8  years  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Trsmsportation  and 
Aeronautics  and  I  know  we  are  going  to 
miss  his  excellent  services.  Sam  has  been 
a  member  of  the  professional  staff  of 
our  committee  for  more  than  14  yean 
and  an  expert  on  railroad  retirement 
legislation. 

During  my  years  oo  the  committee  I 
have  been  particularly  improMed  by 
Sam's  thoroughness  and  his  devotion  to 


til5  duties.  He  was  truly  a  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant  and  we  will  find  him  hard  to 
replace. 

I  was  shocked  and  distressed  to  learn 
of  Sam's  sudden  death  and  want  to  ex- 
tend my  heartfelt  condolences  to  his  wife 
and  two  wonderful  children,  Diaime  and 
Richard,  in  their  hour  of  sorrow.  I  feel 
that  I  have  lost  a  friend,  but  I  know  they 
have  lost  a  devoted  husband  and  father. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
join  with  him  in  the  statement  he  is 
making.  I  recall  when  I  had  the  happy 
privilege  of  being  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, I  was  privileged  to  be  helped 
many  times  by  Sam  Spal.  Since  that 
time  he  along  with  other  members  of  the 
staff  of  that  committee,  and  the  gentle- 
man who  brought  us  this  sad  news,  has 
continued  to  extend  that  type  of  help  to 
this  Representative  from  Texas.  I  will 
miss  Sam  and  I  Join  with  the  chairman 
in  condolences  to  his  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  book  Sam  Spal  was 
a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  In  every  sense 
of  the  word. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  the 
railroad  industry  is  one  of  the  major 
segments  of  the  economy  of  the  district 
I  am  privileged  to  represent,  I  have  fre- 
quently had  occasion  to  consult  with  Sam 
Spal.  Because  he  was  a  master  of  the 
complexities  and  technicalities  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  and  other 
statutes  which  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
railroad  Industry,  only  seldom  did  Mr. 
Spal  have  to  examine  the  books  to  get  an 
answer  to  a  question  he  was  asked.  In 
the  death  of  this  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant, the  Nation  has  siistained  a  loss  of 
expertise  which  will  be  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  recoup. 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
death  of  Sam  G.  Spal  has  affected  me 
deeply. 

Although  I  am  no  longer  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  my  memory  of  my  service  on 
that  committee  is  still  fresh  and  warm 
and  strong.  Sam  Spal  is  an  important 
part  of  that  memory. 

He  had  a  vast  store  of  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience in  his  chosen  field.  I  never 
knew  him  to  thrust  his  wealth  of  ideas 
upon  any  Member.  Yet.  he  was  always 
on  hand,  always  ready  to  go  to  work, 
when  his  special  background  was  needed.' 
He  was  a  constant  source  of  responsible 
information  and  firm  judgment.  Men 
of  his  competence  are  rare.  To  me  he 
embodied  the  true  spirit  of  the  ideal  com- 
mittee staff  member. 

It  is  difScult  to  honor  Sam  §pal  be- 
cause—through his  years  of  selfless  serv- 
ice—he has  brought  so  much  honor  upon 
himself. 

I  miss  him  now.  I  will  continue  to 
miss  him. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend   their  remarks  on  the  unfortu- 
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nate  and  untimely  passing  of  our  beloved 
staff  member,  Mr.  Sam  Spal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
TgoRNBrMT).  Without  objection.  It  Is 
so  M^lered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

[Mr.  ASHBROOKl. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  House  Resolution  340. 
The  purpose  of  this  trip  may  be  meri- 
torious. Possibly,  we  will  all  gain  from 
having  representation  at  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  Conference. 
I  feel,  however,  that  this  Is  not  the  point. 
The  chairman  of  our  committee  has  not 
and  will  not  file  a  correct  statement  of 
counterpart  funds  already  expended  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
in  1962.  For  us  to  pass  this  resolution,  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  simply  condones 
this  noncomphance  with  the  statutory 
law  which  is  in  title  22,  section  XX 
1754  and  makes  the  illogical  assumption 
that  the  law  will  be  observed  in  this  case. 
You  will  note  at  the  end  of  page  2.  hnes 
20  to  25  and  in  the  first  four  lines  on 
page  3,  that  the  chairman  Is  required  to 
make  a  report.  I  point  out  however,  if 
reports  have  not  been  filed  In  compliance 
with  the  law  in  the  past,  what  reason  is 
there  for  us  to  believe  that  suddenly  we 
will  get  accurate  and  correct  reports? 

We    see    time    and    time    again,    Mr. 
Speaker,   the   fruits   of   allowing   prac- 
tices like  this  to  prevail.    In  a  nationally 
circulated   publication.   Look  magazine, 
for  example,  which  is  read  by  millions  of 
Americans,  one  of  our  esteemed  fellow 
Members  was  held  up  to  public  contempt 
and  portrayed  as  a  big  spender  because 
he  filed  his  reports  correctly.    The  writer 
of  this  article  based  his  reports  on  the 
figures  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  and  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record.    The  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman]  was 
held  out  Eis  having  spent  far  more  than 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    [Mr. 
Powell]  when,  in  fact,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman]  had  filed 
his  reports  honestly  and  correctly  and 
the  other  gentleman  had  not  filed  his 
reports  correctly.    In  their  article,  it  was 
asserted  that  Chairman  Powell's  $1,544 
tab  was  also  puny  compared  to  that  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Repre- 
sentative Otto  Passman],  Democrat,  who 
made  a  trip  around  the  world  and  an- 
other to  Europe  at  a  cost  of  $4,558.     I 
pointed  out  to  Look  that  this  report  was 
inaccurate.    The  response  of  Look  mag- 
azine when  I  brought  this  to  their  at- 
tention    was.     in     my     opinion,     very 
plausible.    They  said  this,  in  effect:  "See 
here,  the  report  filed  on  March  11,  1963, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  page  3967  of   the 
Congressional  Record  indicates  that  the 
amount  we  reported  in  our  article  is  the 
amount  that  was  expended.    If  we  can't 
believe  the  reports  that  are  made  pur- 
suant to  law  and  published  in  your  offi- 
cial journal,  what  can  we  believe?    If  the 
House  does  not  check  these  matters  and 
passes  them  off  as  correct,  do  not  criticize 
us  for  not  digging  below  the  surface." 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  exactly 
the  point.     If  we  are  going  to  make  a 


mockery  of  reports  and  allow  incorrect 
ones  to  stand  without  challenge;  what 
hope  is  there  to  maintain  the  prestige  of 
this  body?  I  resp>ectfully  suggest  that 
we  refuse  this  travel  request  with  a  posi- 
tive statement  that  until  a  correct  re- 
port Is  filed  by  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  no  travel  will  be  authorized 
outside  of  the  country.  To  do  other- 
wise, would  be  to  condone  further  non- 
compliance with  the  law,  the  very  laws 
which.  I  might  add,  we  pass  and  In  so 
doing  we  to  assume  a  double  standard 
whereby  we  tell  188  million  Americans 
to  observe  our  legislative  directives  and 
then  we  say  on  the  other  hand  to  our- 
selves, "These  laws  do  not  apply  to 
ourselves." 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SJnfDER.  You  say  an  incorrect 
report  was  filed  by  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  previously.  Could  you  give 
us  some  Instance  of  irregularities  in  that 
report,  sir? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  could  give  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  many,  many 
irregularities.  Unfortunately,  I  do  not 
have  the  time.  I  will  give  one  example, 
however,  in  response  to  the  gentleman's 
inquiry.  The  gentleman  is  a  member  of 
this  committee  and  I  feel  he  has  a  right 
to  know. 

On  page  3968   of  the  Congressional 
Record,  for  example,  Mrs.  Louise  Maxi- 
enne  Dargans  is  shown  as  going  to  six 
countries.     This  report,  filed  pursuant 
to  law,  does  not  show  any  transporta- 
tion despite  the  fact  that  title  22,  section 
1754,  positively  requires  this.     I  have  In 
my  hand  a  statement  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  saying  that  her  travel 
was   authorized   by  our   chairman   and 
counterpart     funds     expended.       The 
American  Export  Lines  informs  me  that 
she  occupied  stateroom  212  on  the  SS 
Independence  which  sailed  on  a  Medi- 
terranean cruise  last  November  24.     It 
cost  $1,435.50  less  $478.50  advanced  in 
cash  to  cover  her  Husband's  'are.    Yet, 
that  report  failed  to  show  this  expense! 
The  so-called  study  trip  by  the  gentle- 
man   from    New    York,    Representative 
Powell,  to  inspect  the  Common  Market 
situation  is  similar.     Although  he  and 
his  two  secretaries,  Miss  Corrine  Huff 
and  Mrs.  Tamara  Wall,  sailed  on  the 
Queen  Mary  with  tickets  purchased  by 
counterpart  funds,  here  too  the  law  was 
not  complied  with  and  no  report  was 
made.     Other  irregularities  have  been 
demonstrated.     Yet,  the  chairman  re- 
fuses to  submit  a  report  which  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  law. 

I  suggest  we  do  not  condone  further 
reports  of  this  type  until  we  have  a  cor- 
rect filing  by  our  committees.  We 
should  turn  thumbs  down  on  this  travel 
request. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  The  gentleman  has 
referred  to  $1,400.  Does  that  appear  in 
any  report? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  It  does  not  appear 
in  any  report. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 
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Mr  SMITH  of  California.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  confused  on  this  particular 
resolution.  I  do  not  think  that  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  matter.  Let  me 
give  it  to  the  gentleman  once  again.  The 
Members  are  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  to  go  to  the  International 
Labor  Organization  meeting.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  whether  we  pass  this 
resolution  or  not  so  far  as  those  going  is 
concerned.  The  Speaker  has  appointed 
two  of  the  Members.  The  State  Depart- 
ment will  send  them  over  and  will  pay 
for  them.  We  are  authorizing  these  four 
Members  to  use  counterpart  funds  We 
are  gettmg  off  on  a  subject  that  is  not 
relevant,  and  even  if  we  look  forward  and 
say,  "Let  us  defeat  the  resolution."  it  is 
not  going  to  keep  the  gentlemen  from 
making  that  trip  They  can  go  as  soon 
as  the  Speaker  appoints  them.  Further 
than  that.  I  have  been  advised  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  AyresI.  who 
represents  one  of  the  largest  labor  dis- 
tricts in  the  United  States,  has  agreed  to 
go  as  one  of  the  representatives  to  this 
particular  Conference.  I  want  this  body 
to  know  that. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  AyresI  can 
go,  but  may  I  say  further  I  believe  as  a 
matter  of  principle  we  should  not  coun- 
tenance further  travel  from  this  com- 
mittee until  we  get  correct  reports  filed 
by  the  officers  required  under  the  law  to 
file  them.  The  gentleman  says  this  Is  not 
a  similar  situation.  I  suggest  it  is  exactly 
the  opposite  of  what  he  says.  The  chair- 
man must  report  on  counterpart  funds 
that  have  been  expended,  and  If  they 
have  not  been  reported  correctly  in  the 
past  why  should  we  believe  that  the 
requirement  contained  in  House  Resolu- 
tion 340  will  be  honored?  I  suggest  it 
will  not  and  I  again  state  that  the  situ- 
ation is  exactly  Identical. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  is 
what  we  tried  to  do.  The  resolution  was 
changed  by  the  Rules  Committee  early 
this  year  to  give  us  appropriate  reports 
on  these  particular  funds.  Then,  of 
course,  the  bill  which  passed  the  other 
day  under  the  direction  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration was  a  further  effort  to  correct  the 
situation. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  encourage  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  oppose  this 
bin.  Let  us  stand  on  principle  and  say 
"No  more  travel  until  correct  reports  are 
f^led." 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  might  consume. 
^  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
and  reemphasize  the  statement  made  by 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Smith], 
with  reference  to  attendance  at  the  ILO 
meeting  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  AyresI  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Powell).  It  does  not 
make  a  particle  of  difference  whether 
this  resolution  is  passed  or  not.  these  two 
gentlemen  are  going  because  they  have 
been  officially  designated  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  as  delegates.  It  Is  a  matter 
of  whether  the  State  Department  will 
pay  their  fares  from  appropriated  funds. 
The  Committee  on  Rules,  in  line  with 
what  we  did  in  January  in  an  effort  to 
tighten  up  and  require  better  reporting 


procedures,  and  to  make  sure  there  is 
nothing  unethical  done  in  the  way  of 
expenditure  of  either  appropriated  funds 
or  counterpart  funds,  passed  House  Res- 
olution 103.  Today,  all  we  are  doing  Is 
giving  these  people  an  opportunity  to 
use  counterpart  funds  to  the  extent  that 
counterpart  funds  are  available  for  this 
travel  rather  than  appropriated  funds 
by  the  State  Department.  It  is  that 
simple. 

So.  in  voting  against  this  resolution, 
with  some  Idea  In  mind  that  you  are 
going  to  keep  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Powell  1  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  AyresI  from  going  to 
the  ILO  meeting  is  a  futile  gesture.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  they  are  going  anyway 
as  the  designated  delegates  to  the  ILO. 

Mr  FRELINOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr,  FRELINGHL^SEN.  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  the  language  on  page  2 
regarding  employees  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  The  gentle- 
man from  California  earlier  in  the  dis- 
cussion said  there  was  no  intention  to 
authorize  any  staff  employee  of  the 
committee  to  travel  to  Europe  under  this 
resolution. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman:  If  that  is 
the  ease,  can  we  get  unanimous  consent 
to  strike  all  references  to  employees?  I 
refer  to  lines  8,  14.  18.  and  20.  If  we  do 
not  Intend  to  have  this  resolution  apply 
to  anyone  but  Members  who  are  author- 
ized to  make  this  trip,  I  think  we  should 
not  have  any  reference  to  employees. 
This  language  would  imply,  perhaps,  that 
the  Members  automatically  are  author- 
ized to  have  a  retinue  of  some  kind  to 
take  with  them. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  might  say  In  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  that  so  far  as  the  intent  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  was  concerned,  we 
were  authorizing  these  four  Members  of 
Congress  only  to  travel  and  to  use  these 
counterpart  funds,  and  it  was  not  the  in- 
tent of  our  committee  to  permit  the 
travel  of  £iny  employee,  stafT  people  or 
otherwise. 

And.  I  would  ask.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it 
Is  In  order,  unanimous  consent  that 
wherever  reference  to  "employees"  is 
found  on  page  2  of  House  Resolution  340. 
that  that  reference  be  deleted.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  be  done. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California^ 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object 

Mr  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield']' 

Mr  HALEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr  COLMER.  I  am  not  sure  I  under- 
stand what  the  parliamentary  situation 
Is  at  the  moment.  Statements  have 
been  made  here  by  both  gentlemen  from 
California  that  these  appointments  were 
to  be  made  by  the  Speaker  or  had  been 
made  by  the  Speaker,  and  therefore  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  this  resolu- 
tion; in  effect,  it  did  not  make  any  dif- 
ference. If  that  be  true,  then  what  does 
the   first   paragraph   of    the  resolution 


mean  where  It  says  'notwithstanding  the 
provisions"  and  so  forth  "the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  send  two  of  its  majority 
members  and  two  of  Its  minority  mem- 
bers" and  so  forth.  What  does  that 
language  mean?  I  would  just  like  to 
get  that  clarified.  I  understand  the 
gentleman  prepared  It. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  pro- 
ceeding under  the  reservation  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  or  who  has  the 
time? 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  reserved  the 
right  to  object  to  the  gentleman  s  unan- 
imous-consent request. 

Mr  HALEY  And  I  yielded  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr  SISK.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  yield  to  me  to  comment 
on  the  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi'' 

Mr,  HALEY.     I  will  be  very  happy  to 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  expla- 
nation is.  as  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Smith  1  and  I  have  both 
reiterated,  to  make  possible  the  use  of 
counterpart  funds  for  this  travel,  to  the 
extent  that  counterpart  funds  are  avail- 
able, which  otherwise,  of  course,  could 
not  be  used  under  H.R.  103,  which  this 
Congress  passed. 

Now.  I  want  to  be  fair  about  this  and 
indicate  one  other  point  in  addition. 
Under  the  normal  procedures  which 
would  occur  if  we  pass  the  resolution,  one 
member  of  the  majority  and  one  mem- 
ber of  the  minority  could  go.  Here  we 
are  providing  for  alternates  to  attend, 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  meeting  might 
last  for  a  month  and.  frankly,  a  good 
many  Members  of  Congress  feel  that  that 
is  entirely  too  long  to  be  away  from 
Washington  and  from  their  constituency 
Therefore,  this  would  provide  the  use  of 
counterpart  funds  and,  In  addition, 
make  possible  the  travel  of  alternates 
to  attend  a  portion  of  this  meeting.  And, 
of  course,  as  has  been  Indicated,  there 
is  the  further  travel  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Roosevelt]  to  the 
countries  Indicated. 

Mr  HALEY.  Will  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain this?  In  your  first  section  of  your 
resolution  I  see  nothing  In  there  that  au- 
thorizes any  other  Members.  What  is 
the  intent?  It  merely  says  "that  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  House 
Resolution  103,  88th  Congress,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor"  and  so  forth.  There  is 
no  statement  made  there  about  any  em- 
ployees or  anything.  Yet  your  resolu- 
tion further  on  apparently  authorizes 
travel  by  employees. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  traditionally  the  Committee 
on  Rules  in  preparing  resolutions  for 
travel — and  this  Is  true  not  only  for  the 
88th  Congress,  but  for  previous  Con- 
gresses— over  a  period  of  years  has  added 
the  language  found  on  page  2  of  this 
resolution.  ThLs  Is  standard  language 
having  to  do  with  controlling  the  ex- 
penses of  staff  people  and  employees  If 
they  were  traveling.  But,  of  course.  I 
think  the  Committee  on  Rules  made  it 
ver>'  clear  that  In  this  instance  we  are 
authorizing  two  members  of  the  majority 
and  two  members  of  the  minority  only  to 


make  this  trip  and  that  there  cannot 
under  this  authority  be  counterpart 
funds  or  other  funds  made  available  for 
employees. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
nian  from  California? 
Mr.    HALEY.     Mr.    Speaker,    further 

reserving  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point 
for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  My  point  is  why  this 
first  paragraph  of  the  resolution,  if  they 
are  authorized  already  to  go  by  the 
Speaker?  Your  resolution  says  "that 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  House 
Resolution  103  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  send  two  of  Its  majority  members  and 
two  of  Its  minority  members" — and  so 
forth— to  attend  this  organization  meet- 
ing My  point  is  why  that  language  in 
the  resolution  if  you  already  have  the 
authority? 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Haley]  will  yield  further, 
m  order  that  I  may  comment  on  the 
question  put  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Colmer],  I  state  again 
that  the  ILO  is  an  international  organi- 
zation of  which  the  United  States  of 
America  is  a  member.  Traditionally  au- 
thority has  been  given  for  representa- 
tives from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
representatives  from  the  other  body  and 
representatives  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  other  departments,  to  attend 
as  official  delegates  the  ILO  meeting. 
This  Is  still  in  existence  and  sJl  of  the 
authority  is  still  there.  Of  course  these 
people  will  travel  to  the  ILO. 

House  Resolution  103  which,  of  course, 
I  am  sure  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  MLssissippl,  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  prohibits  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  from  traveling  and  pro- 
hibits them  from  the  use  of  counterpart 
funds  except  by  special  resolution.  That 
is  the  reason  this  resolution  is  here  to- 
day, because  our  committee  in  its  good 
judgment  in  my  opinion  saw  fit  to  bring 
to  the  House  a  resolution  permitting  the 
use  of  counterpart  funds  in  this  instance, 
if  counterpart  funds  are  available.  That 
is  the  reason  why  the  resolution  is  neces- 
sary, for  that  purpose  and  that  purpose 
only. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  advise  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  his  time  is  about  to 
expire. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Regular 
order  has  been  demanded. 

Mr.  MEADER.  There  is  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  pending  to  which 
I  have  reserved  the  right  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
regular  order  has  been  demanded.  The 
gentleman  can  object  if  the  gentleman 
wants  to  object. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Has  the  gentleman  from  California 
withdrawn  his  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes;  I  might  say.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdrew  my  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  re- 
quest has  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  mislead 
anybody.  I  should  have  gone  further  in 
my  statement,  as  to  paragraph  2,  so  far 
as  it  applies  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Roosevelt).  He  could  not 
take  the  additional  trips  unless  this  res- 
olution Is  passed.  I  would  not  want 
anybody  to  think  that  I  had  made  a  mis- 
take in  that  regard.  I  wanted  to  clarify 
my  statement. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  As  I  understand,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  SiskI 
has  presented  this  resolution.  Would  it 
be  in  order  for  him  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  in  line  with  the 
unanimous-consent  request  that  he  pre- 
viously presented  and  then  withdrew? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Inas- 
much as  the  gentleman  has  the  floor  he 
may  offer  such  amendment  as  he  sees 
fit  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  California  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  such  time  as 
he  may  require. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  that 
If  the  House  rejects  this  resolution  that 
the  delegation  will  go  anyway?  Was 
that  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Sisk] — that  they 
will  go  anyway  and  be  paid  out  of  State 
Department  funds? 

Mr.  SISK.  It  is  my  understanding — 
and  I  checked  this  this  morning  with  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Inter- 
national Affairs — that  the  situation  Is 
this.  They  have  complete  authority  and 
this  has  been  handled  this  way  in  years 
gone  by.  The  State  Department  out  of 
its  funds  has  already  authorized,  and 
the  regulations  provide,  that  the  official 
delegation  will  be  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Powell],  and.  I  under- 
stand, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ayres].  They  will  attend  this  meeting, 
and  have  their  transportation  and  per 
diem  paid  by  the  State  Department.  All 
we  are  pleading  for  is  the  right  to  use 
counterpart  funds,  plus  the  travel  of  al- 
ternates. 


Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  open-handed 
State  Department  can  er\gage  in  this 
kind  of  financing  it  will  not  make  much 
difference  if  we  take  the  employees  out  of 
this  bill;  they  could  send  them  over 
anjnvay.  is  that  true? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  very  seriously  doubt, 
based  on  information  given  to  me  on 
this  subject  that  there  will  be  anyone 
sent  other  than  the  official  delegates.  I 
asked  the  question  about  alternates  and 
I  was  told  no.  that  they  could  not  under 
their  authority  send  alternates.  They 
are  only  permitted  the  travel  of  one  of- 
ficial delegate  from  the  majority  and  one 
official  delegate  from  the  minority. 

So  I  do  not  anticipate  and  I  do  not 
believe  they  anticipate  that  any  em- 
ployees would  travel  under  this  program. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MEADER.  If  we  take  the  word 
"employee"  out  of  page  2  we  simply  re- 
move the  ceiling  on  the  per  diem  and 
the  requirement  that  they  report,  be- 
cause the  State  Department  can  make 
these  employees  members  of  the  delega- 
tion and  pay  them  out  of  counterpart 
funds  or  any  way  they  want  to.  If  we 
take  "employees"  out  of  the  resolution 
there  will  be  no  limitation. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  As  I  understand,  if  we 
fail  to  pass  this  resolution  we  will  not 
be  sanctioning  two  additional  Members 
nor  will  we  be  sanctioning  the  addi- 
tional trip  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Greece.  Israel,  Rome.  Paris, 
and  London  for  purposes  that  we  cannot 
determine  today — something  about  na- 
tional strikes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  something  there.  If  we  pass  this 
resolution  we  are  putting  our  stamp  of 
approval  on  it.  If  the  State  Depart- 
ment wants  to  send  them  over  there  and 
use  their  booze  fund  or  some  other  fund 
to  take  care  of  them,  it  appears  it  can 
do  so. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  concur  in  what  the 
gentleman  has  said. 

Mr.  FRELTNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  from  California 
yield  to  me  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FRET .TNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  should  like  to  ask  if  it  would  be  in 
order  to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  all 
references  to  employees  on  page  2  of  this 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  the 
gentleman  from  California  will  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  FRELINOHUYSEN.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  California  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  FREUNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  the 
words  "or  employee" 

Mr:  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Is  this  resolution  open 
to  amendments? 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  yielded  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ofTerlng  an  amendment  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  Is  recognized 
for  that  purpose. 

T.ie  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment   offered    by   Mr.   Prxunohxtt- 

Page  2,  line  8,  strike  out  "or  employee". 
Line   14.  strike  out  "or  employee  ". 
Line  18.  strike  out  "or  Its  employees". 
Line  20,  strike  out  "or  employee". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Spe^er.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  <^uorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count.  [After  counting.] 
Two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  Members 
are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WILXJAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  153.  nays  217.  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  64,  as  follows; 

(Roll  No.  481 


Adda b bo 

Albert 

Ashley 

Asp  1  nail 

Ay  res 

Baldwin 

Baj« 

Beckworth 

Blatntk 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bradem&a 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Burke 

Burleson 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cannon 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Corman 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

E>awson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Derwinakl 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Eklwards 

Fallon 

Parbeteln 

Pascell 

Pelghan 

Flndley 

Finnegan 

Flood 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Oallagber 

Olalmo 

Gilbert 


Abbltt 

Abele 

Abemethy 


YEAS— 153 

GUI 

Gonzalez 

Ooodell 

Orabowskl 

Gray 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hansen 

Hardy 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Holland 

Hull 

Ichord 

Jennings 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones.  Mo 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Leggett 

Ubonatl 

Lindsay 

McDowell 

McFall 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Michel 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy.  Ill 

Murphy,  N  Y. 

Nedzl 

NU 

Norblad 

O  Brlen,  111. 

OHara.  ni. 

NAYS — 217 

Adair 

Alger 
Anderson 


O  Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

ONelll 

Osmers 

Patman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purceil 

Reld,  NY. 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers,  3  C. 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Rodlno 

Rogers  Colo. 

Rooney 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ryan,  NY. 

St.  George 

St  Germain 

Senner 

Sickles 

Sisk 

Smith.  Calif 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Va. 

Steed 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

ToUefson 

Trimble 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Vin.son 

White 

Young 

Zablockl 


Andrews 

Arends 
Ash  brook 


Ashmore 

Auchlncloss 

Avery 

Baker 

Baring 

Barry 

Bates 

Battln 

Becker 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett.  Fla 

Berry 

Betts 

Bolton. 

Prances  P 
Bonner 
Bow 
Brsy 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
BroyhlU.  NC 
BroyhUl.  Va 
Bruce 
Burton 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cedert)erg 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clausen 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Dague 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Tenn 
Devlne 
Dole 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dwyer 
Elliott 
E\'erett 
Evlns 
Flno 
Fisher 
Ford 

Foreman 
Fountain 
Fulton,  Tenn 
Gary 
Oathlngs 
Gavin 
Gibbons 
Glenn 
Good  ling 
Grant 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hagan.  Oa 


Haley 

Hall 

Hanna 

Harrison 

Harshft 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich 

Hebert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Horan 

Hoamer 

Huddleston 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Joe  ISO  n 

Johansen 

Johnson.  Wis 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Kilburn 

Kllgore 

King.  NY. 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Lipscomb 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

Mclntlre 

McLoskey 

McMillan 

MacOregor 

MaUltard 

Marsh 

Martin.  Calif. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Mllllken 

Montoya 

Moore 

Morris 

Morse 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nygaard 

O  Konskl 

Olson,  Minn 

PRESENT— 1 

Van  Deerlln 

NOT  VOTING — 64 


Passman 

PeUy 

Pillion 

Poff 

Pool 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Reld.  m. 

Reifel 

Rhodes.  Arts. 

Rich 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Ro  bison 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Seorest 

Selden 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Slkes 

Slier 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stlnson 

StubbleSeld 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif 

Thomson,  Wis 

Tuck 

Tupp>er 

Tuten 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Wallhauser 

Watson 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wlckersham 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilson   Bob 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Wtn.itead 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wyman 


Barrett 

Bennett,  Mich 

Boland 

Bolton, 

Oliver  P 
Buckley 
Burkhalter 
CahlU 
Cameron 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Clark 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Donohue 
Ektmondson 
Ellsworth 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Forrester 
Pulton,  Pa. 
I^qua 


Garmatz 

Green,  Oreg 

Green.  Pa 

Grlffln 

Ourney 

Harding 

Healey 

HJllfleld 

Horton 

Kee 

Keogh 

Kirwan 

Lankford 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller,  NY. 

Minshall 

Morrison 

O'Brien.  NY. 

Ostertag 

Patten 

Phllbtn 

Pllcher 


Powell 

Rains 

Randall 

Riehlman 

Roosevelt 

St   Onge 

Schenck 

Scott 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Staebler 

Taylor 

Thompson,  La. 

Waggonner 

Walter 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Younger 


So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 
The   Clerk    announced    the   following 
pmirs; 

On  this  vote: 

Mr   Walter  for,  with  Mr.  Morrison  against. 
Mr    Keo^h  for,  with  Mr.  Taylor  against 
Mr.  Powell  for,  with  Mr.  Younger  against. 


Mr  Btiland  for,  with  Mr.  Waggonner 
aguinst 

Mr    Garmatz  for,  with  Mr.  Pllcher  against 

Mr.  Roosevelt  for.  with  Mr.  Forrester 
against. 

Mr  8t  Onge  for.  with  Mr  Ellsworth 
against. 

Mr  Buckley  for.  with  Mr  Minshall  against. 

Mr    Fogarty  for.  with  Mr    Ourney  against. 

Mr  Green  of  Pennsylvania  for.  with  Mr. 
Oliver  P.  Bolton  against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  for,  with  Mr 
Riehlman  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr   Barrett  with  Mr   Curtis. 

Mrs  Kee  with  Mr   Miller  of  New  York. 

Mr    Kirwan  with  Mr    Bennett  of  Michigan 

Mr  Donohue  with  Mr.  Schenck. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vanla. 

Mr  Patten  with  Mr  Chenoweth. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr  Grif- 
fin. 

Mrs  Kee  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr   Flynt  with  Mr   Ostertag. 

Mr  Harding  with  Mr  Chamberlain. 

Mr  Shelley  with  Mr   Horton. 

Mr  Shipley  with  Mr  Curtln. 

Mr  Clark  with  Mr  O'Brien  of  New  York. 

Mr  Hoimeld  with  Mr  SUebler. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr  Lankford. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr  Scott. 

Mr  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Willis 

Mrs    Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr    Puqua. 

Mr   Charles  H   Wilson  with  Mr  Healey 

from 


Mr.    TUTEN   changed   his   vote 
"yea"  to'  nay." 

Mr.  GOODELL  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The    vote    was    announced    as    above 
recorded. 


KREBIOZEN 


Mr.  UBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  citi- 
zens interested  in  Krebiozen.  a  non- 
toxic drug,  used  in  the  treatment  of 
cancer,  and  discovered  by  Dr.  Stevan 
Durovic.  of  Chicago.  111.,  and  spon- 
sored by  Dr.  Andrew  C.  Ivy.  distinguished 
professor  of  physiology,  for  many  years, 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  are  here  on 
a  mission  of  hope  today. 

Early  in  the  1950's,  the  then  president 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Dr.  George 
Stoddard,  placed  a  ban  on  the  research 
of  the  drug  which  was  being  conducted 
by  Doctors  Ivy  and  Durovic.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Medical  Schools  in 
Chicago.  The  prestige  of  the  University 
was  at  stake  in  preventing  freedom  of 
research. 

As  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Sen- 
ate, together  with  other  senators  and 
members  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
I  was  instrumental  in  passing  a  resolu- 
tion to  investigate  his  alleged  trespass  in 
the  field  of  research.  After  many  hear- 
ings and  an  interval  of  time,  subsequent 
to  a  determination  of  the  hearings.  Dr. 
Stoddard  was  relieved  of  his  duties  as 
president  of  the  University  of  Illinois  by 
the  board  of  trustees,  as  being  without 
their  confidence. 


The  American  Medical  As.sociation  has 
used  every  professional  tactic  to  prevent 
Its  members  from  using  Krebiozen,  and 
registered  objections  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  test- 
ing it  From  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence I  have  procured  Krebiozen  for  five 
terminal  cancer  patients  who  are  still 
alive  some  5  to  7  years  after  being  sent 
home  to  die.  In  such  clinics  as  the  Mayo 
Clinic,  tests  show  that  these  patients' 
cancers  have  disappeared  and  they  are 
not  now  receiving  Krebiozen,  from  the 
latest  reports  to  me. 

There  are  some  500  physicians  pres- 
ently using  this  drug,  and  the  reports  on 
their  cases  have  be^  submitted  to  a  Mr. 
B  Jones,  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  for  his  perusal, 
in  accordance  with  requests. 

There  are  presently  100  patients  who 
are  receivintr  Krebiozen  and,  if  they  are 
deprived  of  this  drug,  they  will  die. 

Krebiozen  shows  biological  activity  and 
is  nontoxic  and,  in  75  percent  of  the  cases 
in  which  it  has  been  used,  it  has  as- 
suaged pain,  completely,  after  narcotics, 
such  as  morphine,  and  so  forth,  had  be- 
come ineffective.  In  other  cases,  it  has 
reduced  the  tumors  in  size,  as  in  breast 
cancers,  and.  In  still  other  cases  the  can- 
cerous tissue  has  disappeared  entirely. 
They  have  had  success  in  60  percent  of 
the  cases  of  leukemia  treated,  and  have 
been  highly  successful  in  treatment  of 
cancer  of  the  bone — osteomyelitis. 

All  of  these  records  were  submitted  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  they  refused  to  test  the  di-ug  because 
of  the  fact  that  there  were  not  records 
ol  the  patients  previous  to  their  treat- 
ment for  the  disease.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  records  presented 
were  given  by  the  physician  who  treated 
each  case.  And  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  this  drug,  Krebiozen,  in  the  experi- 
mental stages,  is  only  permitted  to  be 
given  In  terminal  cases,  when  further 
medically  known  aid  is  deemed  futile. 

Under  recent  law,  passed  in  the  last 
session  of  the  Congress,  Krebiozen,  not 
having  been  given  governmental  ap- 
proval for  the  issuance  of  a  license,  can- 
not be  administered  to  any  patient.  It  is 
an  established  medical  fact  that  the 
withdrawal  of  Krebiozen  results  in  a 
progressive  ravage  of  the  disease. 

The  apprehension  of  the  relatives  and 
doctors  of  those  patients  in  this  group 
is  understandable. 

There  are  similar  organized  groups  all 
over  the  United  States,  consisting  of 
persons  interested  in  the  Krebiozen  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  relatives  of  persons  re- 
ceiving the  drug.  I  know  that  the  Con- 
gress did  not  intend,  by  operation  of 
law,  to  deprive  cancer  victims  of  a  drug 
to  keep  them  alive.  In  tests  by  com- 
petent medical  men  Krebiozen  has  either 
prolonged  life  or  gave  relief  from  pain 
to  hundreds  such  victims  condemned  to 
death. 

I  am  transmitting  to  the  Congress, 
with  the  utmost  sincerity  of  purpose,  the 
plea  of  these  fellow  Americans,  that  we 
intercede  in  behalf  of  the  victims  of  can- 
cer and  their  relatives,  and  that  these 
victims  be  permitted  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive Krebiozen.  after  the  deadline  of 
June  6,   1963,  under   the  provisions  of 


the  recent  law,  and  that  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  pro- 
ceed to  test  Krebiozen,  toward  the  de- 
termination of  the  issuance  of  a  license 
for  its  manufacture  and  its  use  for  ex- 
perimental purposes. 

The  following  telegram  was  received 
by  me  last  Saturday  from  Mr.  Booth,  of 
New  York  City : 

At  4  pjn.  Tuesday,  cancer  survivors  on 
Krebiozen  will  bring  their  medical  records 
to  a  reception  In  the  Senate  Office  Building. 
All  Congressmen  are  invited  to  attend.  May 
I  respectfully  ask  you  to  be  sure  this  Invita- 
tion Is  extended  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  their  next  meeting. 


THE   COMPETENCE   OF  LOCAL   LAW 
OFFICIALS  IN  BIRMINGHAM 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a^k  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
despite  protestations  of  professional 
racial  demagogs  and  despite  certain 
horror  pictures  circulated  in  the  news 
media,  I  believe  a  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that,  during  the  recent,  unfortu- 
nate incidents  in  Birmingham,  the  local 
police  force  has  acted  in  a  consistently 
commendable  and  competent  manner. 
Fake  charges  of  brutality  were  uncovered 
in  a  story  in  the  Washington  Star  last 
Friday  when  one  of  the  many  comedians 
who  flew  into  Birmingham  to  capitalize 
on  the  situation  was  asked  to  show  the 
results  of  having  his  arm  twisted  and 
pummeled,  which  he  reported  had  been 
done  by  the  Birmingham  police.  He 
rolled  up  his  left  sleeve  and  was  search- 
ing for  the  mark  when  the  reporter  who 
a-sked  the  question  reminded  him  he  had 
originally  indicated  it  was  his  right  arm 
which  had  been  hurt.  Similar  reports  of 
bi-utality  have  proved  to  be  equally 
untrue. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  been  hear- 
ing from  citizens  from  around  the  coun- 
try who  recognize  the  truth  of  the  sit- 
uation and  who  have  commended  the  law 
enforcement  officers  on  the  scene  in  Bir- 
mingham for  the  outstanding  job  they 
are  doing.  I  would  like  to  read  just  one 
of  the  communications  I  have  received 
from  a  citizen  of  this  city,  Washington, 
DC.,  whose  praising  assessment  of  the 
situation  is  shared,  I  know,  by  many 
other  citizens  from  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  letter,  from  Mr. 
Boiling  B.  Flood,  of  2740  34th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  is  as  follows: 
Hon.  Gborgk  Huddleston, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sie:  As  a  citizen  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  look  with  great  admiration  on 
the  law-enforcement  officers  In  Birmingham. 
The  fact  that  no  fatalities  or  serious  Injuries 
have  resulted  from  the  current  racial  unrest 
Is  something  any  city  In  the  world  could  be 
Just:y  proud  of.  If  such  a  situation  existed 
here  I  would  only  hope  that  our  law-en- 
forcement officers  could  do  as  well  as  these 
gallant  men  In  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Sincerely, 

BoLLiNG  B.  Flood. 


Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the  past  days, 
in  the  face  of  the  worst  sort  of  provoca- 
tion. Including,  as  I  reported  to  the  House 
last  week,  threats,  epithets,  spitting, 
bricks,  and  all  the  rest,  the  local  law-en- 
forcement officers  have  proved  them- 
selves capable  not  only  of  keeping  order 
where  potential  chaos  looms,  but  also 
capable  of  an  admirable  restraint,  sense 
of  duty,  and  emotional  balance. 

It  is  precisely  because  the  local  law- 
enforcement  officers  have,  since  the  out- 
set, been  able  to  keep  control  of  the 
situation  from  those  who,  with  their  so- 
called  peaceful  demonstrations  have  at- 
tempted to  incite  discord  and  lawlessness, 
that  it  was,  in  my  opinion,  totally  un- 
necessary for  the  President  to  order 
troops  to  be  sent  to  certain  points  in 
our  State.  I  urged  the  President,  in  my 
telegram  to  him  yesterday,  to  reverse 
his  decision  and  I  did  so  on  two  bases. 
One,  because  I  believe  he  lacks  the  con- 
stitutional authority  to  employ  Federal 
troops  under  the  circumstances,  and, 
two,  because,  to  reiterate,  the  local  law- 
enforcement  officers  in  Birmingham  have 
proved  their  unquestioned  abiUty  to 
preserve  order  under  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  simply  want  the  role  of  the  Birming- 
ham police  force  and  the  other  local  law 
officials  to  be  made  perfectly  clear  and 
I  want  to  publicly  commend  them  one 
and  all. 


POLITICAL  CRISIS  IN  HAITI 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  must 
surely  be  a  source  of  Kremlin  satisfac- 
tion that  a  U.S.  Goverrmient  quick  to 
move  Federal  troops  into  Alabama  has 
been  slow  to  react  to  the  growing  politi-  • 
cal  crisis  in  Haiti. 

The  crisis  in  Haiti  now  has  reached  a 
dangerous  climax.  If  our  policy  plan- 
ners have  indeed  anticipated  develop- 
ments in  Haiti,  then  the  time  has 
arrived  for  our  policy  to  be  quickly  iijiple- 
mented  by  action.  In  short,  we  have 
reached  a  time  of  decision  unless  the 
tragedy  of  Cuba  is  to  be  repeated. 

There  is  evidence — ominous  evidence — 
that  forces  are  at  work  to  convert  Haiti 
into  the  second  Communist  base  in  the 
Caribbean.  Certainly  the  conditions  in 
that  unsettled  country  are  ripe  for  Com- 
munist purposes.  And  let  there  be  no 
doubt  that  Fidel  Castro  and  the  Krem- 
lin's agents  are  ready,  willing  and  ca;- 
pable  of  moving  into  any  power  vacuurn 
left  open  by  indecision  and  inaction  on 
the  part  of  the  free  nations  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

Immediate  and  firm  action  must  be 
taken  by  the  hemisphere  to  fill  the  va- 
cuum that  will  be  left  in  Haiti  by  the 
anticipated  collapse  of  the  Duvalier  gov- 
ernment. If  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  does  not  respond  efifectively 
to  this  need  for  action,  the  United  States 
cannot  be  bound  by  that  Organization's 
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failure  to  meet  its  hemispheric  responsi- 
bilities. 

It  was  failure  of  hemispheric  leader- 
ship that  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  Castro's  Cuba  as  the  first  Com^munist 
base  in  the  Americas,  A  similar  failure 
regarding  Haiti  will  all  but  convert  the 
Caribbean  Into  a  Red  Sea  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

To  prevent  this,  the  U.S.  Government 
must  prepare  to  move,  in  force  if  neces- 
sary, to  seal  off  Haiti  from  Communist 
designs.  This  means  we  must  give  un- 
equivocal warning  to  the  Kremlin  and  its 
Csistro  agents  that  any  attempt  to  send 
arms,  agents,  or  equipment  Into  Haiti 
will  result  in  a  U.S.  naval  blockade,  not 
only  of  Haiti,  but  of  all  the  Caribbean 
area.  We  are  bound  under  hemispheric 
agreement,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  our 
own  national  security,  to  take  whatever 
action  is  necessary  to  maintain  Haiti  as 
a  member  of  the  inter- American  system. 

Nor  can  we  overlook  the  menace  of  a 
Communist  takeover  in  Haiti  from  with- 
in, on  the  Cuban  pattern.  Our  policy 
planners  gravely  misjudged  Fidel  Castro 
and  miscalculated  the  true  meaning  of 
Castroism.  Let  bitter  experience  be  our 
guide  now  in  calculating  the  intentions 
of  so-called  Haitian  agrarian  reformers. 

The  hour  of  decision  has  struck  for 
Haiti.  We  must  act  quickly  and  firmly 
so  that  future  historians  do  not  mark 


this  hour  as  one  in  which  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  hemisphere  faltered  and  thus 
allowed  Haiti  to  become  the  second  Com- 
munist satellite  of  the  Americas. 


DOMESTIC    LEAD-ZINC   MINING   IN- 
DUSTRY MUST   BE   KEPT   ALTVE 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
certain  tables  and  statistics. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  a  group  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
have  embarked  on  a  major  and  con- 
certed effort  to  save  the  domestic  lead- 
zinc  mining  industries  from  extinction. 
I  hope  that  the  approximately  40  Con- 
gressmen representing  lead-zinc-produc- 
ing districts  will  support  our  effort  at  the 
outset  and  that  subsequently  a  majority 
of  the  House  will  do  likewise. 

We  have  come  to  this  body  in  the  past : 
and  I  think  you  know  the  basic  facts 
revolving  around  the  deterioration  of  the 
lead-zinc  mining  industry  as  a  result  of 
imports  of  ores  and  metal  in  excess  of 
that  which  we  think  is  the  reasonable 
share  of  the  market  that  should  be  avail- 
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able  to  foreign  production.  Stated  an- 
other  way,  our  case  rests  on  the  simpit 
proposition  that  if  lead  and  zinc  are 
essential  in  time  of  emergency  or  possi- 
ble  war — and  I  think  everybody  agree* 
that  they  are — then  it  is  imperative  that 
as  a  matter  of  national  policy  we  keep 
the  domestic  lead-zinc  mining  industry 
alive  during  peacetime  by  assuring  it  g 
fair  share  of  tlie  domestic  market.  We 
then  do  not  say  Uiat  foreign  trade  should 
be  cut  off  and  imports  excluded;  on  the 
contrary,  we  recognize  tlie  place  in  for- 
eign trade  of  lead-zinc  imports  but  ask 
for  equitable  treatment  of  our  domestic 
mining  industry. 

If  this  simple  proposition  is  accept«i 
the  remaining  question  merely  concerns 
the  determination  of  how  the  domestic 
market  should  be  apportioned  and  the 
means  most  feasible  by  which  to  do  so 
We  think  that  the  bill  that  we  have  co- 
sponsored  today  presents  a  reasonable 
solution  by  readjusting  the  existing 
quotas  covering  imports  of  lead  and  zinc 
to  make  them  both  realistic  and  flexible, 
the  flexibility  being  built  in  to  guaran- 
tee against  undue  restraints  on  foreign 
trade. 

In  order  to  provide  for  Members  gen- 
erally necessary  background  that  brings 
us  to  this  point,  I  am  including,  under 
permission  previously  granted,  tables  of 
pertinent  statistical  data. 


Period 


1900. 
1961. 


..«- 


1968 

1964 

1966. 

1966. 

1987. 

1958. 

1060. 

1960. 

1961.. 

196S). 


Prod  action 


Stocks  pnd  period 


Mine 
output 


430.827 
388.104 
390.161 
342, '■-«4 

33f>.  419 

3.^2.  s2e 

3:*,  ■-•ifi 

2rt7.  .(77 

24*1.  'V.9 
261,921 
237.386 


Socondary 
lead 


Total  lead 
nii'tul 


Producers' 


Con- 
sumers' 


482.  rs 
tiH.  no 

471.394 
486.737 
4H0,925 
802,081 
fi06.  7&6 
489,  ?J9 
401,  7S7 
4^1.4187 
4^,903 
4.^2.  7W2 
440.000 


990.389 
935,  H03 
944.146 
954,fi28 
9«7,(B7 
981,  »m 
1, 049, 063 
1,022.  7B2 
871,943 
792,318 
8.'52,339 
902.357 
6a0.200 


137,600 
134.000 
J40.778 
196.340 
201, H50 
150,823 
150,259 
207,912 
303.316 
2n.328 
306,  Ml 
312,402 
236,  M7 


139,884 

102,760 

122.530 

113,763 

124,641 

117,458 

123,905 

129,310 

122,900 

126.496 

97,268 

00.140 

Sa605 


Dutiable 
im  (torts 


514.964 
191,649 

■644.217 
409.004 
460,197 
424,  413 
4».006 
512.280 

>5fil,2fl3 
347,  117 
3.S4,21I 
354.714 
34a  191 


IndiLitrlal 

Con- 
sumption 


237.961 
184,703 
130,798 
201.604 
004.871 
212,  644 
200.717 
138.115 
086.387 
001.  149 
021,172 
027,216 
080,700 


Employees 
at  lead  and 
tine  mines 
and  mills 


10,.'iOO 
0.803 
0,430 
9,312 


Total 

employees 

at  |)runary 

smelttng 

and 
rc&nlng 


K«2 

17.889 

17,016 

16,846 

17.156 

13,641 
13.308 
13,308 
13,335 


Avpr«» 

price  pet 

ponnd 


13  2M 
17  Ht 
11  4C 
13  4» 
14064 
15  1« 
11 014 
14.  (B 
IZIO 
12111 
11  9« 
10.871 
«« 
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Period 


1960 

1961 

1982 

Ma 

1954 

19B8 

1968 

1967 

1968 

1960 

1900 — 

1961 

1962  »„ 


Production 


Mine 
outpiit 


623.375 
681.189 
066.001 
M7,430 
473,  471 
614,  671 
642.340 
531,  7:« 
412.(105 
425,303 
435,427 
466.576 
506,648 


Secondary 
ttnc 


««.  970 
48,667 
65,  III 
52.875 
68.013 
66.042 
72.127 
72,481 
46.608 
67.818 
68,731 
56,237 
64,906 


Total  tine 
metal 


9ia437 

03a  290 

900,090 

968,880 

87a  438 

1,029.546 

1.05.5.737 

1.068.277 

827.861 

856.484 

868.247 

902.032 

040.623 


Stocks  end  period 


Pro- 
ducen' 


8.884 

21.901 

87.160 

18a  843 

124.277 

40,079 

68,623 

166,080 

190,237 

164.419 

190, 810 

172.586 

181,513 


Con- 

■tuners' 


64.206 

fiao7i 

92.579 
84.863 

loaosi 

123.544 
104.004 
88.842 
98.000 
102.428 
68.871 
93.7S2 
75. 014 


DiitlaMe 
tnii>ortB 


394.  l.SS 
286.618 

<  .MM,  435 
6.^3.832 
630.488 
509,680 
627,071 
881,068 

»  687,  180 
514.112 
501,890 
479,624 
61U.  121 


Zinc  coosumptlon 


Blab 
tine 


9«7, 134 

933.971 

852.783 

985,927 

884.299 

1,119.812 

1.008,790 

935.  620 

868,327 

956,197 

877,884 

081.213 

1, 013, 949 


Orsi  c*o- 

sumed  and 
secondary 


383,367 
392.111 
3.58,866 
3;*,  462 
29A.303 
349,268 
314.232 
206,  .MH 
273.  H38 
322.  179 
■281.064 
276.256 
332,360 


Total 


1,860.501 
1.326,083 

1,211,648 
1..M2.389 
1. 180.  t»i 
1.46e.0M) 
1.323,022 
1.231,  603 
I,  142,  165 
1.278.618 
1,168,938 
1,207,469 
1.346.300 


Avemrf 

price  per 

pound 


13  W 

18.  an 

16. 2U 
10.8S6 
16  « 
12.  W 
VS  4M 
11. W 
10.  W 
11  441 
IJ.W 
II  M3 
11.6 


1  Import  duties  suapended  Feb.  12.  19.12,  to  June  24.  1962.    The  dutiable  lu;port 
dtnve  includes  464.617  tons  of  lead  and  500,435  tons  ol  tine  on  the  free  list. 
>  Quotas  eflective  Oct.  1,  1968,  permit  niailmum  annual  imports  for  conNimption  of 


354,720  tons  of  lead  and  520,000  tons  of  tine. 
»  Preliminary. 
<  Not  available. 
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The  foregoing  statistics  illustrate  a 
few  things.  For  one  thing,  it  is  readily 
seen  that  domestic  consumption  has  not 
made  significant  inroads  in  our  stocks. 
Coupled  with  this  we  have  the  fact  that 
domestic  mines  are  capable  of  supplying 
the  quantity  of  ore  necessary  to  produce 
between  35  and  40  percent  of  the  lead 
metal  and  between  55  and  60  percent  of 
the  zinc  metal  utilized  annually  within 
the  United  States.  Therefore,  the  in- 
dustry and  Its  friends  in  Congress  read- 
ily recognize  and  acknowledge  that  the 
balance  of  the  supply  for  both  lead  and 
zinc  must  come  from  either  reprocessed 
or  secondary  metal  or  from  foreign 
sources. 

Approximately  40  percent  of  our  do- 
mestic consumption  of  lead  metal  and 
approximately  5  percent  of  our  domestic 
consumption  of  zinc  metal  is  provided 
from  reprocessed  or  secondary  sources. 
This  leaves  a  need  to  import  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  the  lead  metal  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  and  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  the  zinc. 

The  problem  arises  from  the  fact  that 
in  addition  to  the  stocks  that  I  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago,  our  imports  since 
1950  have  been  sufficient  to  meet  ap- 
proximately 38  percent  of  our  lead  metal 
requirements  and  approximately  60 
percent  of  our  zinc  metal  consumption 
thereby  contributing  to  the  buildup  of 
additional  excessive  stocks  which  in 
turn  lead  to  lowered  prices,  decreased 
domestic  production,  and  closed  domestic 
mines.  Parenthetically.  I  should  like  to 
call  the  Members'  attention  at  this  time 
to  the  fact  that  the  assistance  provisions 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  are 
not  capable  of  being  used  readily  by  do- 
mestic labor  and  industry  with  the  ease 
that  some  of  you  might  expect. 

A  demonstration  of  this  fact  arises 
from  the  closing  of  a  zinc  mine  at  Han- 
over. N  Mex  ,  by  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 
The  union  representing  the  workers  at 
the  mine  petitioned  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission for  assistance  on  the  grounds 
that,  as  announced  by  the  company,  the 
mine  had  been  clo.sed  because  of  import 
competition.  The  Tariff  Commission  re- 
jected the  petition  of  the  union  for  its 
workers  on  the  grounds  that  it  had  not 
been  demonstrated  that  import  competi- 
tion was  the  major  cause  of  the  mine 
closure.  Under  permission  previously 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
at  this  point  the  Tariff  Commission's 
decision: 

TARirr   CoMMLSsiON    Reports   to    the    Presi- 
orNT     ON     Zinc    Workers'     PErrrrioN    roH 
Adji  STMENT  Assistance 
The  TarlfT  Commission  today  reported   to 
the  President  the  results  of  its  Investigation 
No.  T'EA   W    1.   conducted    under  section   301 
(c)(2)   of  the  Trad©  Expansion  Act  of   1962. 
The  InvestlgaUon   was  made  In   response  to 
a  workers'  petition  for  determination  of  eli- 
gibility to  apply   for  adjustment  assistance. 
The  petition  was  nied  with  the  Commission 
on    January    9,     1963.    by    the    International 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill  A  Smelter  Workers  on 
behalf  of  a  group  of  126  workers  of  the  zinc 
mine  and   mill   at  Hanover,   N.  Mex.,   owned 
and  operated   by   the   New   Jersey   Zinc    Co. 
These  workers  were  laid  off  when  production 
operatlona  at   the  mine  and  mill   ceased  on 
December  1,   196a.     The  whole  of  the  Com- 
miasion'B  report  cannot  be  made  public,  since 


It  contains  much  data  received  In  confidence, 
such  as  that  pertaining  to  the  operations  of 
an  Individual  concern.  However,  the  follow- 
ing excerpts  from  that  report  give  the  Com- 
mission's finding  and  summarize  the  princi- 
pal considerations  In  support  of  the  finding: 
"On  the  basis  of  Its  Investigation  the 
Commission  unanimously  finds  that  unman- 
ufactured zinc  '  is  not,  as  a  result  In  major 
part  of  concessions  granted  under  trade 
agreements,  being  Imported  In  such  increased 
quantities  as  to  cause  tlie  unemplo\-ment  of 
a  significant  number  or  proportion  of  the 
workers  at  the  zinc  mine  and  mill  of  The 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  at  Hanover,  N.  Mex." 

Before  the  Commission  can  make  an  affirm- 
ative finding  under  section  301(c)(2)  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  It  must  de- 
termine ( 1 )  that  the  Imports  In  question  are 
entering  the  United  States  In  Increased  quan- 
tities; (2)  that  the  increased  imports  are  due 
"In  major  part"  to  trade  agreement  conces- 
sions; and  (3)  that  such  Increased  Imports 
are  "the  major  factor"  In  causing,  or  threat- 
ening to  cause,  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment of  a  significant  number  of  the 
workers  of  the  firm  or  subdivision  of  the  firm 
In  question. 

In  the  Instant  case,  the  Commission  de- 
termined that  unmanufactured  zinc  is  not 
being  Imported  In  Increased  quantities. 
Commercial  Imports  for  consumption  -  of  un- 
manufactured zinc  have  not  Increased  since 
1958  •  •  •.  Such  imports  have  been  pre- 
vented from  rising  since  October  1,  1958,  aa 
a  result  of  the  Imposition  of  absolute  quar- 
terly quotas  equal,  on  an  annual  basis,  to  80 
percent  of  the  average  annual  Imports  during 
the  years  1953  57.»  Annual  commercial  Im- 
ports during  1953-57  averaged  651.300  tons. 
The  Import  quota,  on  an  annual  basis,  was 
established  at  520,960  tons  •  •  •.  In  the 
l.ust  4  years,  195D-62,  actual  commercial  Im- 
ports averaged  501,406  tons  per  year,  or  23 
percent  less  than  the  rate  during  1953-57. 
The  average  annual  commercial  imports  dur- 
ing 1959-62  also  were  considerably  smaller 
(by  22  percent)  than  the  average  for  the  pre- 
ceding 7  years.  1952-58. 

The  absolute  Import  quotas  reduced  the 
flow  of  Imports  below  the  rate  that  had  pre- 
vailed (under  the  trade  agreement  conces- 
sions) for  a  period  of  about  7  years  prior  to 
the  Imposition  of  the  quotas.  The  Commis- 
sion therefore  finds  that  unmanufactured 
zinc  Is  not  "being  imported  In  Increased 
quantities,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  stat- 
ute. The  petitioners'  contrary  claim  rests  on 
the  ground  that  the  average  annual  Imports 
were  much  higher  in  1959-62  than  In  1946- 
50 — a  decade  and  a  half  ago.  Even  if  the 
Commission  accepted  the  petitioners'  claim. 
It  could  not  agree  that  the  alleged  Increase 
In  Imports  occurred  "as  a  result  In  major 
part  of  concessions  granted  under  trade 
agreements"    Inasmuch    as    the    concessions 

'  The  term  "unmanufactured  zinc"  refers 
to  zinc-bearing  ores;  zinc  In  bl<x;ks,  pigs,  or 
slabs;  old  and  wornout  zinc;  and  zinc  dross 
and  zinc  skimmings.  These  articles  are  pro- 
vided for  In  pars.  393  and  394  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of   1930. 

•  The  term  "commercial  Imports  for  con- 
sumption" refers  to  direct  entries  for  con- 
sumption plus  withdrawals  from  bonded 
warehouses  for  consumption,  exclusive  of  Im- 
ports for  U.S.  Government  account  and  ex- 
clusive of  imports  free  of  duty  under  bond 
for  smelting,  refining,  and  export, 

•The  quotas  were  established  on  a  quar- 
terly basis  by  Presidential  Proclamation  No. 
3257  following  an  escai>e-clause  Investigation 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  under  sec  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended.  The  yea^  1953  through  1957  were 
used  as  a  base  period  by  the  three  Commis- 
sioners who  had  recommended  the  Imposi- 
tion of  quotas  and  also  by  the  President. 


have  been  largely  or  completely  offset  by  the 
absolute  quotas  Imposed  on  Imports  of  zinc. 

In  filing  the  petition  In  this  case  the  work- 
ers were  seeking  a  determination  of  ellgl- 
bUlty  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  un- 
der chapter  3  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
Among  other  things,  chapter  3  provides  for 
trade  readjustment  allowances  to  be  paid  to 
"adversely  affected"  workers.  In  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  H.R.  11970 
(which,  after  various  amendments,  ulti- 
mately became  the  Trade  Exj>ansion  Act  of 
1962),  the  provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to^ 
adjustment  assistance  to  workers  are  dis- 
cussed.   On  page  30  of  the  report  it  Is  stated : 

"Your  committee  believes  that  the  scale  of 
trade  adjustment  allowances  [for  workers]  Is 
appropriate  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  find- 
ing that  the  unemployment  was  caused  by 
increased  Imports  resulting  from  the  removal. 
In  whole  or  In  part,  of  tariff  protection  Im- 
plies that  continuation  of  the  prior  tariff 
would  have  provided  full  Job  protection. 
This  worker  assistance  is,  therefore.  In  the 
nature  of  an  adjustment  to  conditions 
brought  about  by  removal  of  prior  Job  pro- 
tection." 

Thus  the  committee  defined  the  "conces- 
sion" as  meaning  "the  removal,  In  whole  or 
in  part,  of  tariff  protection." 

The  tariff  protection  that  was  "removed" 
by  trade  agreement  concessions  on  unmanu- 
factured zinc  consisted  of  the  removal  of 
part  of  the  duties  originally  established  for 
such  zinc  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  The 
changes  In  the  rates  of  duty  since  the  act  of 
1930  are  summarized  below: 


Zlno- 

Zinc 

Zinc  scrap. 

bearlng 

blocks, 

dros.s,  and 

ores 

''fc' 

skimmings 

Item 

(cents  per 

(cents  per 

pound  on 
tine 

(cents  per 
pound. 

pound, 
gross 

content) 

gross 
weight) 

weight) 

p:fTprtive  datp: 

June  18,  193U... 

1.6 

1.7S 

1.5 

Jan.  1,  1939  .... 

1.2 

.75 

1.4 
.875 

Jan.  30,  1943  '    . 

.75 

Jan.  1,  1948'    . 

.75 

.875 

.76 

June  6,  1951 

.6 

.7 

Total  rate  reduc- 

tion since  June 

18,  1930 

.0 

1.06 

.75 

'  The  trade  agreement  with  Mexico,  which  became 
cfleftivo  Jan.  30,  1943,  was  terminated  Jan.  I,  1951  The 
duties  did  not  chanpe  as  a  result  of  the  termination,  how- 
ever, because  the  same  rates  established  by  the  agree- 
moiii  with  Mexico  were  provided  for,  eflective  Jan  1 
194H,  in  the  Genera!  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    ' 

As  reported  above,  the  first  concessions 
on  unmanufactured  zinc  became  effective 
on  January  1.  1939,  and  the  most  recent  ones 
became  effective  on  June  6,  1951.  The  rates 
shown  above  were  the  only  Import  restric- 
tions imposed  on  unmanufactured  zinc  un- 
til the  quotas  were  Imposed.  The  Increased 
protection  afforded  the  domestic  zinc  Indus- 
try by  the  subsequent  Imposition  of  the 
Import  quotas  offsets  In  the  main.  If  not 
entirely,  the  reduced  protection  that  had 
resulted  from  the  trade-agreement  conces- 
sions. It  Is  clear  that  the  "remnant"  of  the 
original  trade-agreement  concessions  after 
modification  by  the  Import  quotas  could  not 
contribute  In  major  part  to  the  alleged  in- 
creased Imports. 

In  the  course  of  Its  investigation,  the 
Commission  obtained  considerable  evidence 
to  indicate  that  even  If  it  could  regard  Im- 
ports of  unmanufactured  zinc  as  entering 
In  Increased  quantities.  It  could  not  find 
that  the  claimed  Increase  was  the  major 
factor  leading  to  the  recent  closure  of  the 
Hanover  mine  and  mill. 

The  Commission's  report  then  sunamarizes 
the    evidence    in   support   of    that   position, 
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and  concludM  wltb  the   following  obscrva- 
Uoc: 

"In  rtew  of  the  considerations  aet  forth 
above,  It  appeaxa  tbat  the  cloalnf  ot  the 
Hanover  mine  and  mill  waa  based  primarily 
on  ordinary  bualnaes  oonslderatlona.  While 
competition  from  Unporta  waa  no  doubt  a 
factor  In  the  decision,  it  waa  not  the  m.ijor 
factor.  In  any  event,  since  the  level  oi 
Imports  haa  been  stable  for  the  paat  4  years 
(and  may  be  crpected  to  remain  so  In  the 
abaence  ot  change  In  the  tariffs  and  absolute 
quotas  applicable  thereto).  Increased  Un- 
porta  could  not  have  been  the  major  factor 
that  caused  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  to  cloae 
the  Hanover  mine  and  mill  " 

The  problems  of  the  lead  and  zinc  in- 
dustries are,  of  course,  not  new  prob- 
lems. Since  1950  the  US.  Tariff  Com- 
mission has  on  eight  separate  occasions 
reviewed  the  problems  of  these  indus- 
tries and  recognized  substantial  injury. 
Duty  Increases  were  recommended  in 
1954.  but  President  Elsenhower  rejected 
the  Commission's  recommendations  and 
directed  acceleration  of  military  stock- 
piling, which  has  created  an  additional 
overhang  on  the  market  today. 

The  end  of  Oovemment  acquisition 
programs  coincided  with  the  advent  of 
the  1957-58  recession  which  struck  the 
lead-rtnc  industries  with  great  severity. 
Consumption  in  the  United  States  de- 
clined and  prices  fell.  Imports,  how- 
ever, continued  with  little  abatement. 
A  Republican  administration,  supported 
by  Democratic  and  Repubhcan  friends 
of  the  industry  in  Congress,  sought  a 
broad  profram  of  stabilization  payments 
in  the  nature  of  subsidies,  but  the  nec- 
essary legislation  was  not  enacted. 

In  April  1958.  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion made  a  unanimous  finding  of  in- 
jury and  three  of  the  Commissioners 
recommended  that  maximum  allowable 
tariffs  and  maximum  quotas  be  imposed 
restricting  imports  to  50  percent  of  those 
actually  effected  during  the  period  1953- 
57.  However,  when  President  Eisen- 
hower finally  acted  to  implement  this 
recommendation  he  imposed  no  increase 
In  tariff  rates  and  permitted  importers 
to  have  a  quota  at  80  percent  of  the 
195^-57  base  period  level.  In  calculat- 
ing the  quotas,  sales  to  the  United  States 
for  use  in  the  stockpile  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  base  with  only  competi- 
tive exports  that  were  sold  In  commerce 
being  considered. 

As  indicated  a  moment  ago  the  quotas, 
which  have  remained  constant  since 
they  were  established  in  October  1958, 
have  given  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  market  to  foreign  producers. 

Although  various  solutions  to  the  con- 
tinuing problems  of  the  lead-zinc  mining 
industries  were  sought  by  administra- 
tive and  legislative  groups  and  agencies, 
including  a  United  Nations-sponsored 
lead-zinc  study  group,  the  condition  of 
the  lead-zinc  industries  in  the  United 
States  continued  to  deteriorate.  Your 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs conducted  a  special  study  'Of  the 
impact  on  the  small  domestic  producer 
who  had  been  called  upon  to  expand 
his  production  for  World  War  n.  the 
Korean  war.  and  the  stockpiling  pro- 
gram. 

Pending  the  attainment  of  an  overall 
solution,  we  favorably  reported  to  the 
House,  and  the  Congress  enacted,   the 


Lead-Zinc  Small  Producers  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  October  3.  1961—75  Stat. 
766 — specifically  designed  as  a  stopgap 
measure  to  help  small  producers  only. 
The  law  we  adopted  embraces  a  modest 
program,  on  a  declining  phaseout  basi.s. 
where  the  greatest  assistance  is  given  in 
the  fii-st  years  of  operation  on  a  declining 
basis  The  theory  was  and  is  that  be- 
tween 1961  and  the  end  of  the  program 
in  1963  we  would  in  the  meantime  have 
found  a  long-range  solution  for  the  en- 
tire lead-zinc  industries. 

Members  in  botli  Houses  of  Congress 
from  lead-zinc  producing  States  can  no 
longer  wait  while  conditions  of  the  in- 
dustries deteriorate  further.  This  de- 
terioration has  continued  despite  proph- 
ecies that  there  are  some  prospects  for 
increased  consumption  that  might  create 
greater  demands  for  these  metals  despite 
the  intensified  competition  with  other 
materials. 

The  administration  not  having  come 
forward  with  a  program,  we  have  devised 
a  plan  that  Is  keyed  to  our  actual  do- 
mestic needs  of  imported  lead  and  zinc 
at  a  reasonable  price  under  a  formula 
fair  to  all  concerned.  We  think  the  plan 
IS  fair  to  domestic  miners,  domestic 
smelters,  and  U.S.  consumers  while  at 
the  same  time  not  Imposing  an  increased 
tariff  The  legislation  we  introduce  to- 
day provides  for  an  adjustable  quota 
that  would  fluctuate  as  the  price  of  lead 
and  zinc  fluctuate.  In  lieu  of  the  rigid 
quota  established  in  1958  on  an  unreal- 
istic basis. 

Recognizing  the  danger  of  oversim- 
plification. I  should  like  to  summarize 
the  proposed  legislation  for  Members  by 
saying  that  quota  restrictions  would  be- 
come more  restrictive  whenever  the  mar- 
ket price  of  either  lead  or  zinc  on  the 
domestic  market  was  less  than  13 'j  cents 
per  pound,  with  restrictions  relaxed 
whenever  the  domestic  market  price  ex- 
ceeds 13  4  cents  per  pound  We  would, 
however,  still  use  the  1953-57  period  to 
calculate  quotas  on  imports  of  manufac- 
tured items  which  are  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  the  domestic  production  of  lead 
and  zinc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  Members  as  well 
as  interested  officials  of  the  executive  de- 
partments, to  study  this  legislation.  I 
trust  that  the  committee  to  which  the 
bills  are  referred  will  promptly  obtain  the 
administration's  views  and  hold  hearings. 

I  am  confident  that  when  this  matter 
has  been  given  full  consideration,  the 
legislation  we  have  introduced  today  will 
be  enacted. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Horan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mar>-land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOIL;\N.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  In- 
deed a  pleasure  for  me  to  Join  with  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
the  Honorable  Wayne  Aspinall.  in  the 
introduction  of  a  measure  which  would 
fix  a  formula  for  sharing  the  American 
market  with  other  producers  of  lead  and 
zinc.    Ever  since  the  passage  of  the  For- 
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eign  Trade  Elxpansion  Act,  I  feel  that  It 
has  become  Increasingly  clear  that  for- 
mulas  should  exist  for  the  sharliig  qj 
the  American  market,  and  I  believe  the 
formulas  should  be  written  In  Ink  instead 
of  in  water.  I  believe  the  formula  at 
expressed  in  this  legislation  is  fair,  and 
it  will  tend  to  be  of  some  protection  to 
our  American  Icad-zinc  industrj*. 


D.\NGER   LURKS  IN   PRESIDENTS 
LACK  OF  A  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

rtmarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  badly  needs  a  leader  and  a  policy 
Any  program  of  action,  domestic  or 
foreign,  is  dangerous  without  both. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  tragedy  of  this  day 
In  history  Is  the  failure  of  President 
Kennedy  to  assume  his  proper  role  as  the 
leader  of  the  Nation  It  is  evident  the 
President  has  no  long-range  policy  or 
program  to  meet  the  pressures  at  loose 
In  the  country  and  in  the  world.  His 
every  action  is  based  on  the  expediency 
of  the  moment. 

The  very  lack  of  a  program  and  the 
att^empt  to  solve  each  crisis  on  the  basis 
of  expediency  poses  a  serious  danger 
For  instance,  I  have  been  among  those 
who  have  been  calling  on  the  President 
to  take  action  to  rid  Cuba  of  its  Commu- 
ni.st  dictator  and  to  end  the  Communist 
aggression  in  this  hemisi^here.  I  am 
convinced  this  must  be  our  ultimate  goal 
Any  action  the  President  takes,  however, 
must  be  within  the  framework  of  an 
overall  program,  not  just  a  sudden  im- 
pulse to  send  American  troops  to  Cuba 
because  of  pressure  generated  here  in 
Congress  or  among  the  people.  Such  an 
overall  program  would  include.  I  should 
think,  relmposing  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
an  effective  blockade  of  Cuba  to  stop  the 
fiow  of  military  essentials  such  as  oil. 
the  setting  of  a  time  limit  for  the  re- 
moval of  Russian  troops  and  weapom. 
and  effective  alliances  with  other  West- 
em  Hemisphere  nations  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  Communist  aggression,  and. 
of  course,  recognize  a  government  in 
exile  so  the  Cuban  p>eople  could  free  their 
own  homeland. 

The  President  has  never  accepted  the 
positive  suggestions  offered  by  many 
Members  of  Congress  and  knowledgeable 
citizens  for  any  of  the  problems  we  face 
Instead,  he  has  reacted  to  each  indi- 
vidual situation,  attempting  to  put  out 
small  fires,  while  the  flames  spread  with 
consuming  intensity  in  all  other  parts  of 
national  and  world  structure.  As  a  re- 
sult the  President  has  become  the  victim 
of  pressure  from  all  sides  and  retreats 
whenever  organized  pressure  Is  implied 
or  a  fact. 

Witness  our  dealings  with  the  Soviet 
Union  since  the  advent  of  the  Kennedy 
adminLstration.  The  President  has  made 
brave  .speeches,  but  failed  to  follow 
through  with  brave  action,  turning  In- 
stead to  accommodation  of  the  Soviets. 
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The  result  has  been  the  steady  advance 
of  Communist  influence  in  the  world  and 
loss  after  loss  of  UJ3.  prestige  with  in- 
creased threats  to  our  security. 

Witness  the  Kennedy  approach  to  the 
matter  of  race  relations.  Failing  to  make 
the  progress  for  the  Negro  he  hoped  by 
reason  of  law,  he  now  succumbs  to  the 
pressure  of  massive  demonstrations  to 
urge  compliance  with  the  demands  of 
Negro  leaders  with  the  result  we  are  wit- 
nessing an  increase  in  racial  tensions,  a 
breakdown  of  authority  and  a  growing 
disrespect  for  the  forces  of  law  and  order 
which,  if  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
will  hurt  the  Negro  race  most  of  all. 

Witness  the  President's  handling  of 
labor  relations.  In  case  after  case  the 
administration  has  reacted  to  the  threats 
of  labor  leaders  to  call  widespread  strikes 
by  pressuring  industry  to  accede  to  la- 
bor's demands  under  threat  of  losing 
Federal  contracts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
elected  President  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  because  the  majority  be- 
lieved he  had  the  qualities  of  leadership 
essential  to  our  survival  in  this  nuclear 
decade.  I  implore  you,  Mr.  President,  to 
justify  the  faith  your  fellow  citizens 
placed  in  you.  to  assume  the  role  of  lead- 
ership a  strong  and  free  nation  expects 
and  to  wliich  the  people  are  entitled,  to 
refrain  from  making  impulsive  decisions 
based  on  expediency,  and  to  set  forth  in 
strong  and  forceful  language  a  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Constitution  and  the  tradi- 
tions upon  which  this  free  Nation  was 
founded  and  has  grown  to  its  present 
greatness. 

The  President's  returning  to  his  cam- 
paign pledges  would  be  a  beginning  and 
only  a  beginning.  What  we  really  need 
is  a  clearly  understandable  and  under- 
stood domestic  and  foreign  policy  with 
long-range  objectives  based  on  the  abid- 
ing principles  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, the  limited  role  of  government 
known  as  the  Repubhc  within  a  democ- 
racy which  preserves  capitalism  with  Its 
individual  freedom  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States. 


CONGRESS  SOUNDED  OUT  ON  TIES 
WITH  HUNGARY 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  Include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  read- 
ing the  Evening  Star  last  night,  I  noted 
an  article  In  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment proposes  to  sell  out  the  freedom 
fighters  of  Hungary,  who  once  fought 
and  died  so  valiantly  In  the  streets  of 
Budapest.  The  State  Department  is 
sending  up  a  trial  balloon  to  get  the  re- 
action of  Congress  to  the  restoration  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  butchers 
of  Budapest. 

The  logic  behind  the  State  Depart- 
ment's proposal  is  absurd.  Are  we  to 
resume  diplomatic  relations  with  this 
Communist  government  simply  because 


on  the  surface  it  appears  to  be  mellow- 
ing?    Of  course  not. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  resump- 
tion of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  mur- 
derers of  the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters 
during  the  1956  revolution.  I  am  op- 
posed to  opening  the  way  for  taxpayers' 
money  to  be  poured  into  Hungary  for  the 
support  of  Khrushchev's  pupE>et.  This 
move  by  the  United  States  could  once 
again  be  used  as  F>ersuasive  propaganda 
on  the  millions  locked  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  to  indicate  that  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  condone  and  coexist 
with  the  oppressors  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert  this  ar- 
ticle from  the  Evening  Star  so  that  my 
colleagues  might  have  the  opr>ortunity 
to  review  the  State  Department's  pro- 
posal and  Its  reasoning.  I  only  hope 
that  I  am  not  alone  In  my  opposition  to 
this  outrageous  plan : 

Congress  Sounded  Out  on  Ties  With 
Hungary 

The  State  Department  thlnlts  the  time  may 
be  right  for  resuming  full  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Communist  Hungary  and  Is 
Bounding  out  key  Members  of  Congress  to  see 
If  they  agree. 

The  means  is  an  Informal  memorandum 
being  circulated  among  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Conainlttee.  It  con- 
tends the  Hungarian  Ctovernment  has  been 
relaxing  Its  oppressive  rule. 

Among  the  recent  developments  cited — a 
March  21  amnesty  that  the  Department  esti- 
mates freed  3,000  to  4,000  people,  and  efforts 
by  the  Kadar  government  to  work  out  "some 
sort  of  accommodation"  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

SANCTION    UNNEEDED 

The  United  States  has  declined  to  send  a 
top-ranking  diplomat  to  Budapest  since  the 
bloody  1956  fighting  which  crushed  an  up- 
rising by  the  Hungarian  people  and  put  Pre- 
mier Janos  Kadar  In  power. 

Legally,  congressional  sanction  Is  not  re- 
quired to  restore  full  diplomatic  relations 
with  Hungary.  However,  the  Department 
would  be  reluctant  to  take  the  step  If  It  felt  a 
storm  of  protest  would  erupt  on  Capitol  Hill. 

CITK     CULTURAL     PARLXT 

One  problem  on  which  recent  negotiations 
have  been  reported  between  the  Kadar  re- 
gime and  the  Vatican  has  been  freedom  for 
Joseph  Cardinal  Mlndszenty.  He  took  refuge 
In  the  U.S.  Legation  at  the  time  of  the  revo- 
lution and  has  lived  there  since. 

Apart  from  the  amnesty  and  the  effort  to 
improve  relations  with  the  church,  the  Kadar 
government,  the  memorandum  said,  has  for 
2  years  "followed  a  conciliatory  policy  to- 
ward the  intellectual  and  cultural  commu- 
nity in  Hungary,"  adding: 

"More  United  States  and  Western  movies 
are  being  shown  In  Hungary  than  in  any 
other  Soviet  bloc  country  except  Poland. 
Passport  and  visa  restrictions  have  been  re- 
laxed to  permit  a  comparatively  large  In- 
crease of  travel  from  Hungary  to  the  West 
and  from  the  West  to  Hungary. 

"There  Is  wide  agreement  among  observers 
that  Hungarians  today  can  express  them- 
selves with  a  latitude  unusual  In  the  Soviet 
bloc." 

There  also  have  been  relaxations  of  Red 
economic  restrictions  on  Hungarian  peasants, 
the  memorandum  reported,  and  the  Kadar 
regime  has  achieved  "some  degree  of  auton- 
omy In  its  relationship  with  Moscow." 


WHAT  PRICE  LOYALTY? 

Mr.  DOLE.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  resolution  which  would  ex- 
empt farmer-elected  county  agricultural 
stabilization  and  conservation  commit- 
teemen from  taking  any  loyalty  oath 
binding  them  to  support  administration 
farm  programs. 

The  resolution  would  rescind  the  fol- 
lowing regulation  promulgated  by  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
on  March  1,  1963: 

Provided,  however.  That  before  any  such 
county  committeeman  or  alternate  commit- 
teeman may  take  office  he  shall  sign  a  pledge 
that  he  will  faithfully,  fairly,  and  honestly 
perform  to  the  best  of  his  ability  all  of  the 
duties  devolving  ujKin  him  as  a  committee- 
man, and  that  he  will  support  the  programs 
he  is  called  upon  to  administer. 

My  resolution  would  also  amend  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  to  bar  the  Secretary  from  re- 
quiring any  statements,  either  verbal  or 
written,  from  any  farmer-elected  com- 
mitteeman or  alternate  committeeman, 
pledging  their  loyalty,  allegiance,  or  sup- 
port to  any  farm  program  or  proposal  of 
the  national  admirriitration,  nor  shall 
any  such  committeeman  be  discharged 
for  any  reason,  other  than  for  cause  as 
provided  by  this  section. 

The  committeemen  are  elected  by 
their  own  neighbors  and  are  not 
employed  by  anyone  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  There  is 
ample  existing  authority  to  remove  them 
for  just  cause,  and  moreover,  farmers 
themselves  could  oust  any  county  com- 
mitteeman who  is  not  doing  a  satisfac- 
tory job  by  not  reelecting  him.  It  was 
never  Intended  by  Congress  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  should  seek  to  in- 
timidate or  coerce  farmer-elected  com- 
mitteemen to  support  or  oppose  any 
specific  farm  theory  or  program.  In 
fact,  Congress  has  traditionally  estab- 
lished and  supported  a  policy  of  inde- 
pendence and  separation  of  power  for 
such  committeemen.  Secretary  Free- 
man, by  administrative  order,  would  now 
compel  these  farmer-elected  committee- 
men to  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
administration  propaganda  team,  re- 
quiring them  to  support  programs  which 
they,  and  the  farm  neighbors  who 
elected  them,  might  flatly  oppose. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  pledge  fair  and 
honest  performance  of  duty,  but  quite 
another  to  take  an  oath  to  support  pro- 
grams advocated  by  Secretary  Free- 
man, or  any  successor.  You  can  imagine 
a  farmer  committeeman's  dilemma  if  a 
new  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  other 
ideas  were  appointed.  Certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Freeman  oath  are  ap- 
parently conflicting,  for  it  would  be  Im- 
possible at  all  times  to  fairly  and  honestly 
perform  if  a  committeeman  supported  a 
Freeman  program  as  suggested  by  the 
USDA  hierarchy  In  Washington.  The 
USDA  propaganda  barrage  preceding  the 
May  21  wheat  referendum  has  con- 
tained half-truths,  but  in  accordance 
with  the  Freeman  oath  a  committeeman 
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would  have  a  solemn  duty  to  support  his 
program  by  fully  utilizing  all  USDA 
propaganda.  Many  committeemen  favor 
Freeman  programs  but  are  opposed  to 
tactics  employed  by  the  USDA.  Frankly. 
I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  farmer- 
elected  committeeman  system  and,  in  my 
opinion,  this  ridiculous  oath  insults  the 
intelligence  and  integrity  of  farmers  re- 
quired to  sign  it. 

I  can  find  no  precedent  for  this  loyalty 
oath  promulgated  by  Freeman.  The 
House  of  Representatives  requires  of  its 
own  employees  an  affidavit  to  the  effect 
they  do  not  advocate  overthrow  of  the 
Government  and  will  not  strike  against 
the  Government.  There  is  the  oath  to 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  taken  by  all  Govern- 
ment employees.  The  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  requires  a  similar 
oath  from  students  participating  in  its 
loan  program,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  any  agency  has  ever  required  its 
employees  to  sign  an  oath  to  follow  the 
leader  even  though  he  might  be  wrong. 

If  the  Freeman  concept  of  absolute 
Ideological  loyalty  should  be  adopted  by 
other  agencies,  Mortimer  Caphn  might 
require  of  all  Internal  Revenue  Service 
agents  an  oath  to  work  for  limitation 
of  charitable  deductions  and  other  re- 
forms  suggested   by   Caplin;    Secretary 
Celebrezze    might    demand    from    each 
HEW  employee  a  signed  pledge  of  sup- 
port   for    medicare     financed     through 
social  security :  Newton  Minow's  minions 
within     the     Federal     Communications 
Commission — even  those   who  surrepti- 
tiously watch   the  TV   westerns — might 
be  required  under  oath  to  view  only  cul- 
tural programs.     And  what  of  the  De- 
fense Department?     Ponder  the  fate  of 
the  bureaucrat  who  preferred  to  believe 
that    Boeing,    not    General    Dynamics, 
should  have  received  the  TFX  contract. 
It  seems  we  have  arrived  at  a  point 
where    Congress    needs    to   rescue    Mr. 
Freeman  from  himself  before  he  sug- 
gests putting  farmer -elected  ASC  com- 
mitteemen in  special  uniforms. 
The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
H  J    Res    413 
Joint  resolution  to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  from  requiring  loyalty  pledges 
of  farmer-elected  agricultural  stabilization 
and  conservation  conunltteemen 
Whereas    county    and    local    agricultural 
stabilization    and    conservation    committee- 
men are   farmers  elected   to   their  offices  by 
farmers  In  their  local  communities;  and 

Whereas  such  committeemen  are  not  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  Government; 
and 

Whereas  such  committeemen  have  for 
many  years  provided  administrative  con- 
tinuity during  the  terms  of  offices  of  a  num- 
ber of  different  Secretaries  of  Agriculture; 
and 

Whereas  section  503  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1954.  as  Eunended.  specifically  prohibits 
the  Secretary  from  Imposing  any  limitation 
upon  the  number  of  terms  for  which  mem- 
bers of  county  committees  may  be  reelected; 
and 

Whereas  Congress  has  traditionally  and 
historically  established  and  supported  a 
policy  of  administrative  independence  and 
separation  of  power  for  such  cormnlttees: 
Be  It 

Resolved.  That: 

1.  The  proviso  in  section  7  18  of  the  regu- 
lations   promulgated    by    the    Secretary    of 


Agriculture  on  March  1.  1963  (volume  38, 
Number  42.  Federal  Register,  page  1979) 
reading  as  follows  Is  hereby  rescinded: 

"Proinded.  however.  That  before  any  such 
county  committeeman  or  alternate  county 
committeeman  may  take  office  he  shall  sign 
a  pledge  that  he  will  faithfully,  fairly,  and 
honestly  perform  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
all  of  the  duties  devolving  on  him  as  a  com- 
mitteeman, and  that  he  will  support  the  pro- 
grams he  Is  called  upon  to  administer.";  and 

■'(2)  Section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  first 
paragraph  the  following  new  sentence: 
"  "Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  not 
require  any  statements,  either  verbal  or  writ- 
ten, from  any  farmer-elected  committeeman 
or  alternate  committeeman,  pledging  their 
loyalty,  allegiance,  or  supp>ort  to  any  farm 
program  or  proposal  of  the  national  ad- 
ministration, nor  shall  any  such  committee- 
man be  discharged  for  any  reason,  other 
than  for  cause  as  provided  by  this  section.'  " 


of  this  bill.  I  also  hope  that  in  the  course 
of  consideration  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  we  will  go  even  further 
and  will  And,  within  the  reference  of 
existing  legislation,  other  ways  to  com- 
bat this  serious  problem.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  Injury  provisions  might  be 
strengthened  by  requiring  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  make  a  finding  of  injury 
to  the  domestic  industry  if  imports  of 
foreign  goods  accounted  for  10  percent 
or  more  of  our  domestic  >M(les  of  that 
type  of  goods. 

Adoption  of  this  legislation  will  be  a 
step  forward  in  solving  this  diflacult 
problem  of  dumping. 


ANTIDUMPING  AMENDMENT 

Mr,  KNOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  will  amend 
and  strengthen  the  Antidumping  Act  of 
1921.  Many  Members  are  aware  of  the 
difficulties  being  experienced  by  some  of 
our  domestic  industries  which  can  be 
traced  at  least  in  part  to  dumping  in  this 
country  by  foreign  manufacturers. 

One  point  that  should  be  kept  in  mind 
concerning  the  Antidumping  Act  is  that 
this  act  is  not  basically  a  tariff  law  im- 
posing restrictions  upon  international 
trade.  It  is  designed  to  promote  a  free, 
but  fair  competition,  just  as  the  anti- 
trust laws  are  designed  to  promote  the 
same  thing  in  the  domestic  sphere.  Its 
purpose  is  to  prevent  producers  in  for- 
eign countries  from  selling  their  prod- 
ucts in  this  country  at  prices  lower  than 
those  at  which  they  sell  in  their  home 
markets. 

FYom  the  domestic  producers'  point  of 
view  there  are  two  serious  deficiencies  in 
the  Antidumping  Act,  as  it  is  now  writ- 
ten. The  first  is  the  delay  in  procuring 
determinations  on  an  antidumping  com- 
plaint. My  bill  attacks  this  problem  by 
imposing  a  time  limit  of  6  months  on 
Treasury  proceedings  on  antidumping 
complaints.  The  second  problem  faced 
by  a  domestic  producer  is  that  of  proving 
injury.  One  section  of  my  bill  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
aggregate  complaints  regarding  the 
dumping  of  the  same  class  or  kind  of 
merchandise.  The  Treasury  now  sends 
cases  to  the  Tariff  Commission  on  a 
countr>'-by-country  basis,  which  in  many 
cases  makes  proving  injury  difficult. 

This  legislation  represents  a  needed 
step  forward  in  solving  the  difficult  prob- 
lems facing  our  domestic  producers  in 
trying  to  meet  the  unfair  competition 
which  is  thrust  upon  them  when  foreign 
products  are  dumped  in  the  United 
States.  I  feel  strongly  on  this  matter: 
and  in  addition  to  wholehearted  support 


MERUN    DIVISION,    ROGUE    RIVER 
BASIN  PROJECT,  OREGON 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate  and  maintain  the  Merlin  division, 
Rogue  River  Basin  project  in  the  State 
of  Oregon.  Companion  legislation  is 
bein^  introduced  in  the  other  body  today 
by  the  Senators  from  Oregon. 

I  have  been  Informed  that  the  report 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  this 
proposed  project  is  now  on  the  desk  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  final 
approval,  and  that  it  will  probably  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  very  soon. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Interior  Commit- 
tees of  both  bodies  will  be  able  to  give 
early  consideration  to  this  authorization. 
The  development  of  the  Rogue  River 
Basin  In  my  congressional  district  is  a 
matter  of  the  highest  priority  to  the 
residents  of  the  area.  This  particular 
project  has  a  most  favorable  ratio  of 
benefits  to  cost  and  is  certain,  in  the 
long  run,  to  return  its  original  invest- 
ment many  times  over,  part  of  it  directly 
in  payments  to  the  Federal  Treasui-y  and  , 
part  of  it  indirectly  in  long-term  benefits 
to  the  area  in  irrigation,  flood  control, 
conservation  and  recreation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  sponsor 
this  legislation.  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  text  of 
a  release  issued  from  my  office  in  con- 
nection with  the  Introduction  of  the  bill 
Congressman  Robert  B.  Duncan,  Demo- 
crat of  Oregon,  today  May  14.  Introduced  a 
bill  In  the  House  of  Representatives  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct and  operate  the  Merlin  division  of 
the  Rogtie  River  Basin  project  The  bill  was 
Introduced  simultaneously  by  Senators 
Wayne  Morse  and  Maurine  Neubebcer. 

Duncan  said  the  principal  works  of  the 
division  would  consist  of  Sexton  dam  and 
reservoir,  diversion  and  distribution  facilities, 
and  drainage  facilities  The  completed  proj- 
ect would  provide  Irrigation  water  for  ap- 
proximately 9.300  acres  It  would  also  pro- 
vide for  flood  control,  conservation  and 
development  of  fish  and  wildlife,  and  would 
provide   for  recreation   benefits. 

The  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$14,750,000,  Duncan  said. 

Reimbursable  coats  of  the  project  would 
be    repaid    over    an    extended    period    of    60 


Tears  ■  However.  Duncan  pointed  out  that 
certain  costs  of  the  undertaking  would  not 
be  repaid  and  these  would  Include  costa  of 
investigation,  planning,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance plus  an  appropriate  share  of  the 
joint  costs  of  the  project. 

EMERGENCY  COMMITTEE  FOR  U.N. 
ACTION  ON  HUNGARY 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  a  telegram. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Christopher  Emmet,  who  is  on  the 
Emergency  Committee  for  U.N.  Action 
on  Hungary.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  be  interested 
in  having  this  information..  He  has  sent 
this  telegram,  I  believe,  to  a  few  other 
Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  the  telegram,  as 
follows : 

May  14,  1963. 
Representative  Katherine  St.  George, 
House  Office  Building.  Washtngton,  DC: 

Have  sent  following  telegram  to  Secre- 
tary Rusk  and  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Harrlman.  Hope  you  will  make  similar 
appeal : 

"We  are  deeply  alarmed  by  State  Depart- 
ment memorandum  forecasting  change  U.S. 
policy  on  Hungary  In  United  Nations,  based 
on  Hungarian  amnesty.  Memorandum 
admits  real  scope  of  amnesty  unknown. 
Moreover,  amnesty  does  not  affect  substance 
of  U.N.  resolutions  on  Hungary. 

"Last  December  when  U.S.  resolution  was 
passed  by  UN.  Assembly  ending  Sir  Leslie 
Munros  mission  Members  of  Congress  and 
citizens  groups  were  assured  that  this  In- 
volved no  change  In  U.S.  policy. 

"There  have  been  no  important  develop- 
ments In  Hungary,  aside  from  the  amnesty, 
since  then.  Yet  the  reported  intention  of 
the  U.S.  Government  not  to  oppose  ac- 
ceptance of  Kadar  delegates  credentials  at 
Assembly  session  opening  today,  represents 
abrupt  and  fundamental  U.S.  policy  reversal. 

"Moreover,  this  change  would  be  made 
with  only  24  hours  notice  to  American  public 
and  Congress.  In  view  of  past  assurances  by 
authorized  spokesmen,  we  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  this  would  amount  to  a  breach  of 
faith  of  which  we  are  sure  you  are  not  aware. 

"Moreover,  It  would  breach  precedents 
established  at  all  previous  sessions  of  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  which  never  considered  chang- 
ing credentials  decision  arrived  at  by  a  previ- 
ous regular  session  The  widespread  reports 
that  U.S.  plans  to  abstain  on  this  credentials 
Issue  this  week  for  first  time  amounts  to 
Inviting  Communists  to  raise  this  Issue. 

"If  such  action  is  planned  we  earnestly 
appeal  to  you  to  reverse  It  now.  The 
Hungarian  Issue  has  stirred  conscience  of 
American  people  more  deeply  than  any  other 
question  since  war  In  which  US.  Interests 
were  not  directly  Involved.  If  U.S. 
policy  Is  to  be  changed  we  urge  that  It  be 
done  after  fair  chance  for  public  debate  not 
with  only  24  hours  warning." 

Christopher  Emmet, 
Emergency  Committee  for  U.N.  Action 
on  Hungary. 


APPROVING  CREDENTIALS  OF  THE 
HUNGARIAN  DELEGATION  TO 
THE  UJ^. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  [Mrs.  St. 
George!,  and  I  subscribe  fully  to  what 
she  has  said. 

The  current  decision  of  our  delegation 
at  the  U.N.  to  abstain  on  the  Issue  of  ap- 
proving the  credentials  of  the  Hungarian 
delegation  Is  one  that  friends  of  the 
captive  nations  of  Europe  will  view  with 
deep  misgivings. 

The  U.N.  has  already  terminated  the 
mission  of  Sir  Leslie  Munro  which  orig- 
inally was  charged  with  the  duty  of  in- 
vestigating the  situation  in  Hungary 
subsequent  to  the  suppresssion  of  the 
revolt  in  order  to  determine  whether  or 
not  democratic  processes  had  been  elim- 
inated in  that  country.  Instead  of  the 
Munro  mission,  this  resposibility  was 
transferred  to  Secretary  U  Thant.  Now 
it  appears  that  we  are  withdrawing  from 
the  fight  on  another  issue. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  there 
is  a  process  of  change  going  on  in  Hun- 
gary and  in  others  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions of  Europe.  I  recognize,  too,  that 
some  of  the  elements  of  this  change  are 
moving  in  the  direction  of  greater  free- 
dom of  religious  worship  and  the  resto- 
ration of  the  rights  of  individuals.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  scope  of  the  change 
is  unclear  and  the  specific  extent  of  the 
amnesty  granted  to  political  prisoners 
is  by  no  means  definite. 

I  submit  that  we  should  have  a  better 
idea  of  what  we  are  talking  about  and 
what  the  scope  of  change  in  Hungary 
really  is  before  we  back  down  further  on 
a  matter  of  principle.  I  personally  do 
not  have  enough  facts  to  warrant  any 
change  of  attitude. 

I  call  attention  to  one  other  matter 
which  Is  worthy  of  notice  in  this  con- 
nection. There  is  a  strange  double 
standard  extant  in  the  matter  of  colo- 
nialism. Some  of  our  oflBclals  seem  to  die 
a  thousand  deaths  whenever  the  Com- 
munists talk  Critically  of  our  association 
with  allies,  such  as  Portugal,  which  still 
maintain  colonies.  They  are  quick  to 
disclaim  any  intention  on  our  part  of 
contributing  to  the  maintenance  of 
colonialism.  Prominent  in  this  attack 
on  colonialism  are  the  new  African 
countries. 

It  is,  indeed,  strange  however  that 
the:e  same  countries  are  the  very  ones 
which  now  apparently  refuse  to  support 
the  firmness  of  the  United  States  on  the 
question  of  the  Communist  colonialism 
which  is  now  being  practiced  with  white 
countries  in  Europe. 

I  recognize  that  to  some  extent  the 
question  of  the  credentials  of  the  Hun- 
garian delegation  is  an  academic  one, 
since  the  delegation  is  presently  sitting 
and  voting.  At  the  same  time  this,  too, 
is  an  important  matter  of  principle  and 
I  would  prefer  that  the  United  States 
vote  on  principle  even  if  that  meant 
being  on  the  losing  side,  while  those 
countries  who  have  become  bored,  or 
fatigued,  at  the  task  of  supporting  the 


rights  of  our  fellow  men  behind  the  Iron 
Cxirtain  would  be  free  to  vote  to  sweep 
the  question  under  the  rug. 


UNEQUAL  RIGHTS  PREFERENCE 
BILL  SMOKESCREENS  GRAB  TO 
CONTROL   NATION'S    KILOWATTS 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unarmnous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  ' 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Subcom- 
mittee began  hearings  on  S.  1007  and 
related  House  bills  aimed  at  legislating 
a  superpreference  over  U.S. -generated 
power  benefiting  public  bodies  and  pri- 
vate corporations  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Ostensibly  this  unequal  rights 
legislation  is  designed  to  protect  the  mo- 
nopoly on  low-cost,  subsidized  public 
ixjwer  enjoyed  by  the  Pacific  Northwest's 
favored  class  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  In  this  geographical  area  $1.7 
billion  of  U.S.  taxpayers'  money  has 
been  poured  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury 
for  construction  of  the  hydroelectric 
projects,  transmission  lines,  and  other 
public  properties  of  the  Government's 
Bonneville  Power  Administration.  In 
this  area  public  power  bodies,  spawned 
by  the  attraction  of  cheap  p>ower,  in 
many  cases  subsidized  by  bargain  base- 
ment 2 -percent  interest  RE  A  loans,  and 
spoonfed  by  State  and  Federal  tax  ex- 
emptions, plus  other  largess  from  the 
public  purse,  have  been  the  constant 
beneficiaries  of  a  modem-day  distortion 
of  the  Robin  Hood  philosophy. 

Now,  by  the  terms  of  S.  1007  that  phi- 
losophy is  not,  any  more,  just  the  old 
Socialist  hocus-pocus  of  "take  it  from 
the  rich  and  give  it  to  the  poor."  Now 
that  philosophy,  by  force  of  Federal  leg- 
islative flat,  is  to  be  "take  It  from  both 
the  rich  and  the  poor  in  the  rest  of  the 
country  and  give  it  to  anybody  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  including  corporations 
smart  enough  to  locate  high  power  con- 
simiing  plants  In  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton." 

Notwithstanding  almost  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century's  precedent  for  allowing 
public  bodies  preference  in  the  purchase 
of  power  generated  in  VS.  taxpayer 
financed  facilities,  S.  1007,  in  effect,  says 
these  public  bodies  now  shall  come  sec- 
ond to  both  public  bodies  close  to  the 
generation  facilities  and  private  com- 
panies close  to  them.  too. 

At  a  time  in  U.S.  history  when  equal 
rights  is  hotter  than  the  proverbial  $2 
pistol,  electricity  consuming  citizens  are 
going  to  be  made  second-class  citizens 
unless  they  live  in  the  shadow  of  electric 
generators  paid  for  by  their  Federal  tax 
dollars.  If  this  were  happening  in  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  there  would  have  been 
parades  and  fire  hoses  all  around  the 
subcommittee's  hearing  room  this  morn- 
ing. If  the  Kremlin  had  any  interest  in 
it.  we  would  have  a  "Women's  Strike  for 
Kilowatts"  descending  on  the  Capitol. 

But  this  is  just  a  supposedly  small 
matter  of  the  fiscal  rape  of  a  few  tens  of 
millions  of  U.S.  taxpayers,  so  hardly  a 
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ripple  crosses  the  congressional  sea.  I 
suppose  things  of  this  sort  have  become 
so  commonplace  today  that  It  arouses 
but  slight  indignation  in  the  public  at 
large  Nevertheless,  it  has  me  consid- 
erably bothered.  Perhaps  this  is  because 
I  happen  to  be  close  to  it  and  because 
large  numbers  of  the  citizens  of  the  State 
I  am  privileged  to  have  a  part  in  repre- 
senting will  be  victims  of  the  crime. 
Perhaps  it  arouses  fighting  instincts  in 
me  becr.use  I  have  been  hearing  so  much 
equal  treatment  lipservice  around  town 
for  the  last  couple  of  years  that  I  believe 
it  actually  should  apply  to  everytxxly. 
even  when  there  is  not  a  Kennedy  vote 
mixed  up  in  it  somehow.  Maybe  all  this 
is  even  because  I  am  an  anachronism  or 
some  kind  of  a  non-Ivy  League  nut  or 
something.  I  did  not  go  to  Harvard  or 
MIT  and  even  am  a  little  happy  about  it. 
Nobody  ever  taught  me  that  private  cor- 
porations and  private  citizens  living  in 
Washington  and  Oregon  are  better  and 
should  be  more  favored  than  anybody 
else.  They  did  not  even  hint  that  other 
Americans,  including  you  and  me,  ought 
to  shell  out  for  the  light  bills  and  the 
power  bills  of  this  superpref erred,  supe- 
rior, better  than  you  and  me,  nondeseg- 
regated  master  class.  Neither  did  they 
teach  me  that  semianonymous  bureau- 
crats in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
ought  to  be  granted  their  craving  for 
czardom  over  the  Nation's  electric  energy 
resources  I  am  glad  about  this.  too. 
however  it  may  upset  those  semianony- 
mous Inheritors  of  the  Harold  Ickes"  de- 
lusion of  operating  the  country  from  that 
great  block-square  marble  temple  the 
Old  Curmudgeon  managed  to  have 
PDR.  put  in  the  WPA  program. 

Of  course,  the  story  I  am  telling  must 
be  heard  with  an  understanding  of  the 
foregoing.  It  comes  from  someone 
whose  ancestors  fled  Europe  to  get  away 
from  the  awesome  dictation  of  central- 
ized executive  power.  It  comes  from 
someone  whose  public  ethics  are  what  a 
Presidential  adviser  calls  "puritanical." 
It  comes  from  someone  who  really  be- 
lieves Americans  have  enough  sense  and 
courage  and  ability  and  even  a  natural 
right  to  take  a  major  part  in  determin- 
ing their  destiny.  So  it  is  just  possible 
this  speech  may  be  coming  50  or  75  or 
100  year,  too  late.  I  hope  not.  but  it 
sure  is  a  possibility.  Every  time  I  hear 
the  latest  word  from  Stewart  Udall  and 
the  White  House  I  have  a  feeling  the 
possibility  is  more  and  more  real. 

Now,  t>ack  to  the  story  to  be  told: 
Once  upon  a  time,  a  long  while  ago, 
somebod:  who  worked  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  Washington  became  intrigued 
with  the  idea  of  the  zestful  living  sub- 
stantial control  over  a  country's  energy 
resources.  )£fered  anyone  who  grabbed  it. 
Smce  it  is  no  secret  the  Constitution 
fixes  such  powers  in  the  people  and  their 
elected  representatives,  that  document  is 
an  obstacle,  but  not  an  insurmountable 
one  to  those  seeking  the  zestful  way  of 
life.  Some  charge  that  those  so  seeking 
are  members  of  a  Pabian  socialist  plot. 
Some  people  say  it  is  just  a  typical 
psychosis  of  anyone  who  feeds  at  the 
public  trough  long  enough  to  get  into  the 
middle  and  top  echelons  of  bureaucracy. 
Others  say  it  just  is  the  accelerated  ap- 


plication of  Parkinson's  first  law  on 
the  self-proliferation  of  bureaucracy. 
Whatever  the  reason,  observers  of  the 
Interior  Department  and  its  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  particularly,  and  depart- 
ments and  agencies  and  commissions  in 
Washington  generally,  cannot  but  see  a 
constant  management  of  things  aimed 
at  grasping  more  and  more  electric  kilo- 
watts to  use  as  foundation  stones  for 
building  the  zestful  life. 

Closer  observation  of  the  process  of 
pulling  power  away  from  the  people  and 
their  elected  representatives  into  the 
hands  of  semianonymous  bureaucracy 
reveals  a  real  workable  system  for  doing 
it.  The  system  revolves  around  getting 
large  numbers  of  voters  in  key  States  a 
constantly  Increasing  vested  interest  in 
Federal  power.  You  pick  States  with 
relative  small  populations,  their  Senators 
have  the  same  vote  as  any  others.  You 
give  them  the  vested  interest  by  building 
Federal  generators  there  and  giving  pub- 
lic bodies  preference  on  their  output  and 
pricing  it  low.  You  encourage  multipli- 
cation of  public  bodies  by  exempting 
them  from  taxes  and  granting  them 
loans  at  giveaway  rates.  In  little  or  no 
time  you  can  depend  on  a  solid  phalanx 
of  powerful  lobbies  to  work  day  and 
night  to  make  sure  ample  appropriations 
are  passed  to  keep  the  ball  rolling.  Every 
kilowatt  counts  In  this  game  and  you 
can  multiply  them  pretty  fast  with  that 
kind  of  political  support.  Even  so,  the 
free  enterprise  system  is  just  so  darn 
workable  that  the  private  enterprise 
guys  somehow  keep  building  up  kilowatts 
too.  So  you  really  have  to  keep  on  your 
semianonymous  bureaucratic  toes.  You 
must  think  not  only  about  out-kilowatt- 
ing  the  bad  guys,  but  about  how  to  grab 
some  kind  of  control  over  their  kilowatts, 
too.  Even  though  you  had  good  luck 
driving  them  out  of  the  TVA  area  t>afk 
In  the  1930's  and  1940s,  getting  at  them 
on  a  national  scale  is  lots  tougher.  You 
do  know  kilowatts  have  to  be  moved 
from  the  generators  to  the  consumers,  so 
you  get  smart  and  try  to  figure  some  way 
to  grab  control  over  the  transmission 
lines  and  make  those  private  enterprise 
guys  do  business  under  your  regulations 
and  according  to  your  terms.  Then  you 
will  have  them  by  the  balance  sheet. 

You  are  semianonymously  sitting  in 
your  semianonymous  office  in  the  Ickes 
Temple  figuring  out  how  to  do  this  by 
moving  Interior  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  in  on  short  haul  transmis- 
sion lines  when  some  scientific  and  en- 
gineering types  throw  a  large  banana 
In  your  semianonymous  electric  fan. 
They  come  up  with  new  long  haul  trans- 
mission technology.  Instead  of  wheeling 
electric  power  only  300  or  400  miles,  now 
they  make  it  possible  to  transmit  it  over 
a  thousand  miles.  It  now  becomes  feasi- 
ble to  tie  together  the  various  regional 
power  pools  of  the  country-  into  one  na- 
tional power  grid.  If  you  are  not  going 
to  shift  from  semianonjTnous  to  really 
anonymous,  you  have  to  rethink  the 
whole  problem  and  come  up  with  a  way 
to  control  the  national  grid.  As  you 
think  about  it.  the  possibilities  become 
really  intnguing.  Here  is  an  op- 
portunity, finally,  to  get  all  the  Nation's 
kilowatts  in  one  basket  and  if  you  can 


just  grab  the  handle,  the  bad  guys  have 
had  it  and  you  are  in  control. 

About  that  time  your  semianon>Tnous 
lawyer  comes  in  with  more  fuel  for  the 
fan.  He  tells  you  that  If  the  Govern- 
ment builds  the.se  regional  interties  you 
have  been  thinking  about  as  the  way  to 
grab  control.  It  will  be  selling  power  all 
along  the  line.  Knowing  the  situation 
so  well,  you  immediately  see  its  danger- 
ous implications.  Your  public  power 
supporting  in  areas  of  origin  of  Federal 
kilowatts  will  now  have  competition  from 
your  public  power  supporters  in  non- 
origin  areas.  Yikes,  the  preference  peo- 
ple you  have  counted  on  to  lobby  solidly 
for  your  transmission  line  appropriations 
will  now  be  fighting  amongst  each  other 
for  your  bargain  basement  electricity. 
You  shake  and  tremble.  You  will  be 
hearing  more  from  all  of  them  and  en- 
joying It  less.  You  will  be  ervjoying  it 
less  from  the  powerful  political  forces 
who  do  not  want  massacre  raids  on  their 
traditional  regional  monopoly  on  cheap 
power.  You  will  be  enjoying  it  less  from 
the  powerful  political  forces  who  want 
to  cut  themself  in  on  some  other  region's 
cheap  power,  now  that  it  is  technically 
possible.  You  have  a  giant  rethink  job 
to  do.  If  you  do  not  do  it  right  and  get 
the  warring  factions  back  arm-in-arm 
behind  your  transmission  line  appropria- 
tions, the  bad  guys  will  build  the  lines 
and  you  will  have  had  it.  It  will  be  an 
ignominious  way  to  expire,  too,  because 
former  allies  will  have  helped  put  the 
torch  to  your  plans.  The  public  groups 
of  regions  afraid  of  the  massacre  raids 
will  do  all  they  can  to  promote  the 
private  interties.  simply  because  the 
private  lines  will  insulate  them  from 
preference  demands  of  public  bodies  out- 
side their  region. 

After  long,  agonizing,  aspirinizing  re- 
appraisal, you  come  up  with  your  master 
plan.  You  haul  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
from  their  50-mile  hikes  long  enough  to 
sign  a  new  joint  regulation.  This  makes 
private  interties  crossing  Federal  land 
subject  to  a  condition  that  any  excess 
wheeling  capacity  must  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Federal  Government.  This 
takes  away  from  private  interties  their 
feature  insulating  a  region  from  outside 
preferred  demands  because  Federal  pow- 
er can  be  sold  direct  to  the  customer  even 
over  private  interties.  You  have  pulled 
the  rug  out  from  under  the  public  bodies 
who  were  starting  to  see  a  protective 
virtue  for  their  regional  interest  in  the 
private  interties.  They  no  longer  have 
any  place  else  to  go.  They  will  have  to 
come  back  to  you.  You  sweeten  things 
up  by  announcing  big  plans  for  enough 
Federal  kilowatts  for  all  the  preferred  in 
order  to  hasten  the  return  of  the 
prodigals. 

Next,  you  shut  up  the  noisiest  and  most 
politically  powerful  regional  public  pow- 
er group,  that  one  out  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  In  response  to  your  reUable 
hypnotic  suggestions.  Stewart  Udall  tells 
Congress  to  give  them  their  regional 
super  preference.  You  have  him  tell  the 
remaining.  second  class.  nonequal 
righted  regions  to  shut  up.  get  back  in 
line,  put  their  lobbies  back  to  work,  get 
appropriations  for  Federal  Interties.  and 
generators,  boost  FPC  control  over  pri- 


vate lines — and  then  they  will  get  theirs, 

too. 

You  are  very  smart,  in  your  semi- 
anonymous way.  so  all  this  is  timed  and 
executed  real  good.  The  right  speeches 
are  made  at  the  right  places.  The  mim- 
eograph machine  is  managing  the  news 
with  a  barrage  of  press  releases,  all  is 
going  fine.  The  Senate  was  a  breeze. 
You  got  the  super-preference,  second 
class  region  unequal  rights  PNW  bill 
through  without  any  trouble  at  all.  Now. 
If  all  goes  according  to  plan,  you  will  do 
the  same  thing  with  the  House. 

After  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  bit-by- 
bit — about  $1  billion  a  bit — get  some  $8 
billion  out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  build 
the  regional  interties  needed  to  put  the 
national  power  grid  together. 

That  is  all  it  takes  to  bring  to  reality 
your  dream  of  a  zestful  life  of  power. 
Electric  power.  Political  power.  Ek;o- 
nomic  power.  Almost  any  other  kind  of 
power  you  can  think  of.  Czar  Udall  will 
rule  it  all,  but  you  will  rule  Czar  Udall 
and  all  his  successors.  Insofar  as  the 
United  States  of  America  can  be  ruled 
and  dominated  by  the  control  of  its  elec- 
tric power  resources,  you  will  rule  it  be- 
cause you  will  be  exercising  that  control 
and  exercising  it  tightly.  Moreover,  the 
time  span  of  your  control  will  be  unlim- 
ited. You  do  not  have  to  run  for  office 
every  2  or  4  or  6  years.  So  long  as  you 
keep  your  nose  clean  and  keep  yourself 
semianonymous.  Civil  Service  regula- 
tions will  permit  you  to  enjoy  your  zest- 
ful way  of  life  for  a  long,  long  time. 

To  those  who  hear  or  read  this  speech 
and  conclude  that  I  am  disgusted  and 
bitter,  let  me  say  these  few  words  of 
reassurance:  You  are  100  percent  right. 

What  is  being  perpetrated  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  R-^cJama- 
tion  today  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  examples  of  the  self-mutilation 
of  the  principles  and  philosophy  of  de- 
mocracy the  world  has  ever  seen.  Tlie 
pity  is  that  this  Nation  is  not  seeing  it  at 
all.  yet  it  is  there  to  see  in  all  its 
masochistic  magnitude. 


AFRICAN  SUMMIT  MEETING 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
mclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  said  many  times  that  as  Africa 
goes  so  will  go  the  world.  I  cannot  re- 
peat that  often  enough. 

The  shortest  crossing  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  is  from  Liberia  in  Africa  to  Brazil 
in  South  America.  This  should  empha- 
size how  closely  knitted  are  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  the  Continent  of  Africa. 

The  African  nations  comprise  a  third 
of  the  membership  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations.  This 
should  emphasize  how  important  it  is  to 
our  interest  that  there  should  be  mutual 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  aims 
and  aspirations  of  our  people  and  the 
aims  and  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of 
Africa. 


Considering  the  great  potential  wealth 
of  Africa  and  the  restless  drive  of  her 
people  to  make  up  for  the  years  that  are 
lost,  I  envision  in  the  not  too  far  away 
future  an  African  nation  that  will  be  one 
of  the  great  world  powers.  I  know  many 
of  the  African  leaders,  and  I  have  con- 
fidence in  their  intelligence,  their  dedi- 
cation to  their  tasks  and  their  determi- 
nation not  to  permit  the  colonialism  of 
communism  to  entrap  them. 

On  the  eve  of  the  convening  of  a  32- 
nation  African  summit  meeting  in  Addis 
Ababa.  Ethiopia,  I  am  happy  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa,  for  myself  and  I  believe  for  all 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee,  to  ex- 
tend every  good  wish  to  the  32  African 
nations  in  their  search  for  a  blueprint 
for  a  future  of  continental  development 
to  assure  by  united  effort  the  rapid  and 
orderly  attainment  of  worthy  objectives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  summit  meeting  at 
Addis  Ababa,  starting  on  May  22  is  one 
of  the  tremendously  important  events  of 
the  times.  I  have  just  received  a  copy 
of  the  oversea  release  of  the  Associated 
Negro  Press,  of  Chicago,  and  I  am  ex- 
tending my  remarks  to  include  from  the 
material  in  this  release  an  article  by 
David  A.  Talbot. 

TALBOT'S    LONG    AND    RICH    BACKGROUND 

Mr.  Talbot  is  a  veteran  of  nearly  30 
years  as  correspondent  on  the  African 
scene. 

Born  in  British  Guiana,  Talbot  took 
his  B.A.  and  MA.  degrees  at  New  York 
University,  then  traveled  extensively 
throughout  Europe  and  Africa.  After 
serving  as  editor  of  the  African,  monthly 
devoted  to  African  thought  and  opinion, 
he  joined  the  War  Labor  Board  as  a 
junior  economist  before  taking  up  over- 
seas work  in  Ethiopia,  where  he  has  per- 
formed notably  in  several  capacities. 

Talbot  first  went  to  Ethiopia  in  1934. 
with  the  late  Colonel  John  C.  Robinson, 
American  Negro  air  ace  who  served  as 
pilot  to  Haile  Selassie,  taking  the  Em- 
peror on  trips  to  the  Ethiopian  front 
after  the  Italian  invasion  in  1936.  Tal- 
bot has  maintained  residence  in  Ethi- 
opia since  the  middle  1930's. 

In  1946,  Talbot  founded  the  American 
Institute,  which  he  continues  to  direct. 
Under  his  editorship,  the  Ethiopian 
Herald  has  become  the  leading  English- 
language  daily.  Formerly  press  consul- 
tant to  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Ministry 
of  Information,  he  is  now  adviser  on 
English  publications.  He  has  secured 
50  scholarships  enabling  Ethiopian  stu- 
dents to  study  abroad,  and  30  of  these 
students,  now  returned,  are  filling  im- 
portant posts  in  government  and  na- 
tional life. 

Mr.  Talbot's  article  follows: 

Emperor  Haile  Selassie's  Views 

(By  David  A.  Talbot) 

Addis  Ababa. — What  are  some  of  the  aims 

of    the    historic   32-nation    African    summit 

meeting   which    will   be   held    here   May   22- 

25? 

Many  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
filled  with  anticipation  as  to  what  will  be 
the  nature  of  the  summit,  are  asking  this 
question. 

Emperor  Halle  Selassie.  In  his  official  role 
as  host,  has  thrown  a  great  deal  of  light 
on  the  approaching  African  heads  of  states 
conference.     In  a  timely  intervention  dur- 


ing a  recent  press  conference,  His  Imperial 
Majesty  declared  that  the  purpose  of  the 
conference  could  be  reduced  to  three  salient 
points: 

Plret,  to  speed  independence  for  terri- 
tories still  In  a  subservient  position;  second- 
ly, to  exchange  views  on  Joint  problems,  such 
as  raising  the  peoples"  living  standards  and 
Improving  conditions  In  the  fields  of  econ- 
omy, culture  and  politics;  thirdly,  drawing 
of  an  African  charter  for  unity. 

That  the  Impending  stmimlt  is  historic  Is 
surely  beyond  question.  Although  called  on 
the  Government  level.  It  Is  certain  that  many 
other  levels  of  African  corporate  organiza- 
tions will  be  represented.  True,  observers 
from  dci>endent  Africa  will  have  carte 
blanche,  because,  as  His  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror clearly  stated,  one  of  the  many  ob- 
jectives of  the  May  summit  will  be  con- 
cerned with  the  complete  emancipation  of 
the  continent. 

It  was  not  coincidental  that  the  Emperor 
placed  first  on  the  list  the  subject  of  de- 
colonization. "To  speed  the  attainment  of 
Independence  of  those  areas  In  the  continent 
that  are  still  In  a  state  of  dependency."  was 
the  categoric  statement  made  to  the  press. 
All  too  evident.  If  the  African  summit  is  to 
achieve  the  broad  alms  that  are  pxertlnent 
to  Its  terms  of  reference,  the  stamping  out 
of  colonialism  must  be  one  of  the  vital  plans 
in  Its  platform. 

The  Emi>eror  and  many  other  leading  Afrl- 
can  statesmen  have  repeatedly  voiced  the 
Idea  that  no  independent  state  In  Africa 
could  feel  secure  in  Its  Independence  while 
other  areas  of  the  continent  remain  In  a 
colonialist  status.  For  the  summit  to  be 
worth  the  effort,  ways  and  means  must  be 
elaborated  to  assist  the  African  freedom 
fighters  In  their  struggle  for  independence. 

By  and  large,  the  mere  meeting  of  all  the 
Independent  African  States  Is  a  bold  stroke 
In  the  field  of  African  unity.  If  a  sign  were 
needed  to  indicate  the  purposefuJness  of  the 
African  heads  of  states,  surely  the  May  sum- 
mit Is  clear  and  unequivocal. 

In  his  statement  to  the  press.  In  which 
the  Emperor  gave  a  broad  outline  of  why 
such  a  meeting  has  been  called,  he  said: 

"For  the  first  time  In  the  continent's  his- 
tory, one  of  the  points  In  the  purp>ose  of  the 
summit  Is  to  lay  basic  foundations  for  unity, 
to  exchange  views  that  will  help  to  resolve 
common  problems  so  that  the  standard  of 
living  of  o\xr  peoples  could  be  raised  and  so 
that  ways  and  means  of  improving  the  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  and  political  aspects  of  life 
of  the  continent  could  be  provided." 

The  May  summit,  constituting  as  it  will, 
the  most  important  conclave  of  Its  kind  In 
the  history  of  the  continent,  will  bring  to- 
gether ideas,  problems,  plans,  and  aspira- 
tions of  more  than  200  million  persons.  The 
heads  of  states  also  represent  the  various  sec- 
tions and  areas  of  the  continent.  As  such,  it 
will  provide  a  springboard  for  practical  and 
forthright  proposals  concerning  the  problems 
that  face  the  32  nations  and  the  continent  as 
a  whole. 

Beyond  question,  these  problems  are  many; 
without  doubt,  many  of  them  strike  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  nations'  existence  as  sov- 
ereign states.  And  since  each  nation  cannot 
but  cherish  and  safeguard  Its  hard-won  Inde- 
pendence, it  Is  readily  obvious  that  they  must 
use  the  unique  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
summit  to  their  best  advantage. 

Africa  has  had  a  slow  start  and  must  dou- 
ble Its  efforts  to  gain  the  time  lost. 

There  are.  therefore,  frontiers  In  every 
field  of  human  progress  that  must  be  con- 
quered. How  to  do  this  will  be  one  of  the 
principal  challenges  facing  the  meeting. 
Africa  Is.  as  it  were,  engaged  in  a  series  of 
crusades,  none  of  which  could  be  carried 
on  successfully  singlehandedly. 

This  points  to  the  stubborn  fact  that  after 
Independence  the  next  step  Is  interde- 
pendence.    And  for  this  to  be  more  than  a 
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mere  slogan,  &b  the  Emperor  told  the  press 
conference,  foundations  for  the  prosecution 
of  common  beneficial  alms  must  be  laid 
down.  The  Bxjmmlt  will  therefore  strive  to 
Initiate  a  modus  operandi  as  a  g\Udellne  to 
effective  continental  cooperation  Ln  all  major 
fields 

A  universal  charter  for  Africa  Is  therefore 
envisioned.  The  story  of  the  search  for  uni- 
fied and  effective  action  U  now  well  known. 
T5ie  Casablanca.  Monrovia,  and  Malagasy 
trials  have  been  proven  fragmentary.  In 
them  all,  however,  are  to  be  found  proposals 
and  principles  that  could  be  woven  Into  an 
acceptable  pattern.  This,  I  believe.  Is  the 
reason  why  the  date  for  the  beginning  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  Conference  was  advanced. 

In  moving  toward  an  enlarged  community 
there  are  problems,  some  known  and  others 
unfareseen.  A  universal  African  charter 
could  act  as  a  compass  to  meet  some  prob- 
lems and  to  avoid  others.  Close  consulta- 
tion   and   collaboration   will   be   necessary. 

As  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  said:  "To 
construct  the  necessary  machinery  for  con- 
tacts among  heads  of  states"  would  be  one 
of   the  positive  results  of  the   May  summit. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  sobriety  and 
healthy  give  and  take  the  African  heads  of 
states  could  expect  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  a  period  of  constructive  cooperation  on 
a  continental  level  in  several  basic  areas. 
They  are  expected  "to  elaborate  procedures 
by  which  the  Independent  African  States 
could  advance  toward  mutually  beneficial 
goals  and  to  safeguard  their  security."' 

Matters  not  from  what  angle  the  May 
summit  is  viewed,  it  is  clear  that  it  will 
mark  a  significant  turning  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  Africa.  There  is  work  to  be  done, 
and  the  African  leaders,  by  this  meeting, 
have  shown  their  awareness  of  the  complex 
tasks  ahead  and  the  need  for  concerted 
action. 

The  challenge  calls  for  dedication,  for  it 
comes  from  a  cause  on  which  hangs  the 
future  not  only  of  Africa  but  that  of  the 
whole  world.  "A  united  Africa."  declared 
the  Elmperor.  "will  not  only  win  her  deserved 
place  in  world  councils,  it  will  contribute 
remarkably  to  world  peace  and  security." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  further  extending 
my  remarks  to   Include   another  article 
from  the  release  of  the  Associated  Negro 
Press,  as  follows: 
Pondering  Oxtcome  of  .fDOis  Ab.\ba  SvMMrr 

WASHiJiGTON.^Aware  of  the  seven  major 
regional  groups  In  Africa  with  several  states 
having  Interlocking  membership,  observers 
here  In  the  U  S.  Capital  hold  the  impression 
that  the  Addis  Ababa  conferees  will  place 
high  on  their  list  the  question:  How  will  the 
32  Independent  African  nations  organize 
themselves? 

The  trend  toward  regionalism,  as  noted  by 
these  observers,  resulted  In  two  rival  blocs 
with  different  concepts  of  relations  to  the 
former  metropoles — the  Casablanca  states 
and  the  Monrovia  states.  However,  it  Is  fur- 
ther noted  that  while  these  differences  may 
continue  to  some  degree,  the  emphasis  on 
contlnentwtde  unity  is  winning  ground. 
This  trend  is  evident  since  both  the  Casa- 
blanca and  Monrovia  groups  are  meeting  un- 
der one  roof — Ethiopia's  Africa  Hall.  All  the 
states  heeded  Emperor  Halle  Selassie's  early 
bid  for  100-percent  attendance  at  the  May 
summit  talks. 

With  regard  to  organization  of  the  African 
States  there  are  at  least  three  types  of  pro- 
posals: 

1.  The  Lagos  Charter  of  December  22. 
which  looks  toward  a  grouping  of  African 
nations  similar  to  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States. 

2.  Taking  as  a  model  of  the  Casablanca 
Charter  of  1961 :  A  far  closer  unification  of 
states  than  envisaged  by  the  Lagos  Charter — 
approaching  a  federation. 


3.  The  rep>orted  recent  proposal  of  Ghana's 
President  Kwame  Nkrumah  for  an  all-African 
organisation  Involving  a  legislature  (parlia- 
ment) and  other  federal  Institutions. 

Most  Btudent«  of  African  afTalra  in  the  UJB. 
Capital  feel  it  Is  too  early  to  guess  exactly 
what  will  emerge  from  the  Addis  Ababa  Con- 
ference in  terms  of  an  approach  to  organi- 
zation. 

The  seven  regional  groupings,  listed  alpha- 
betically, are: 

1  The  African  and  Malagasy  Union  The 
13  members  are  Cameroun.  Central  African 
Republic.  Chad.  Congo  (Brazzaville).  Da- 
homey. Gabon.  Ivory  Coast.  Malagasy  Repub- 
lic. Mauritania.  Niger,  Rwanda.  Senegal,  and 
Upper  Volta.  All  were  formerly  under  French 
rule  except  Rwanda,  which  with  Burundi 
formed  the  Belgian-administered  United  Na- 
tions trusteeship  of  Ruanda-Urundl.  The 
UAM  (the  organization's  French  initials) 
maintains  a  permanent  Secretariat  at  the 
UnltPd  Nations. 

2.  Casablanca  charter  states:  The  six  mem- 
ber nations  are  Algeria,  Ghana,  Guinea.  Mali, 
Morocco,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic 

3.  Council  of  the  Entente:  Members  are 
Ivory  Coast,  Dahomey.  Niger,  and  Upper 
Volta. 

4.  The  Ea-Tt  African  Common  Services  Or- 
ganization: The  three  members  are  Kenya. 
Uganda  and  Tanganyika  with  partial  Zanzi- 
bar participation.  An  outgrowth  of  the  Brit- 
ish colonial  administration  which  has  been 
Africanized,  Its  present  functions  are  eco- 
nomic but  may  form  the  basis  for  some  type 
of  political  federation  following  Kenya  and 
Zanzibar's  Independence,  expected  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

5  Equatorial  states:  Members  are  Central 
African  Republic,  Chad,  Congo  (Brazzaville), 
Gabon.  The  group  has  an  effective  common 
market   with   a  common  external  tariff. 

6.  Inter-African  and  Malagasy  Organiza- 
tion: The  charter  was  initiated  in  December 
and  is  expected  to  be  signed  at  Addis  Ababa 
on  May  23.  However,  some  observers  believe 
It  might  never  come  Into  being  if  a  Pan- 
African  charter  Is  signed  In  the  Ethiopian 
capital  Member  nations  are  Cameroun.  Cen- 
tral African  Republic.  Chad.  Congo  (Braa- 
zavlUe).  Congo  (Leopoldvllle) .  Dahomey, 
Ethiopia,  Gabon.  Ivory  Coast.  Liberia.  Mala- 
gasy Republic.  Mauritania.  Niger.  Nigeria. 
Senegal.  Sierra  Leone.  Somalia.  Togo.  Upper 
Volta.  The  original  Monrovia  group  In- 
cluded Libya.  Sudan,  and  Timlsla.  both  of 
which  attended  the  Initial  May  1961  meet- 
ing In  Liberia.  Congo  (Leopoldvllle).  then 
in  a  state  of  turmoil,  did  not  attend  the 
Monrovia  meeting. 

7  Pan  African  Freedom  Movement  for 
east,  central  and  southern  Africa  (Paf- 
mecsa)  Membership:  Ethiopia,  Somalia, 
Tanganyika,  Uganda.  Congo  (Leopoldvllle) 
and  major  African  nationalist  political  par- 
ties in  non-self-governing  territories. 

As  the  name  implies,  this  body  Is  devoted 
to  the  struggle  for  Independence  of  the  re- 
maining African  territories  by  assisting  the 
organization  of  freedom  parties,  giving  finan- 
cial aid.  and  recommending  policies  such  as 
economic  Siinctions  against  south  Africa  and 
Portugal  and  an  appeal  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  powers  against 
supplying  arms  to  Portugal  and  providing 
scholarships  to  African  political  refugees. 

CLAUDE    BARNETT'S    COMMENTS 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  further  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  Claude  A.  Barnett.  director  of  the 
Associated  Negro  Press,  which  he 
founded  at  Chicago  in  1919.  He  has 
maintained  close  personal  relationships 
with  African  leaders  since  his  first  trip 
to  the  continent  in  1947.  In  all  he  has 
made  12  African  tours,  the  most  recent 
in    1962    following    attendance    at    the 


Lagos   Conference   of  African   heads  of 
state.     His  article  follows: 

Thirty-two  African  countries,  which  dur- 
ing the  past  score  of  years  have  won  their 
freedom  from  colonization  and  white  Euro, 
pean  domination,  are  scheduled  to  have  their 
leaders  gather  together  at  Addis  Ababt 
Ethiopia.  May  33  to  25.  A  week  earlier,  the 
foreign  ministers  and  their  staffs  of  expen* 
met  in  the  same  city  to  decide  on  the  l«ue» 
to  t>e  discussed  and  to  draw  up  an  agenda. 

The  title  of  "Summit  Meeting"  is  being 
tossed  at  the  gathering.  Although,  to  call 
it  a  conference,  where  the  various  leaderj 
with  their  differing  personalities,  back, 
grounds  and  languages  can  get  better  tc. 
qualnted  and  find  a  basis  upon  which  to 
thrash  out  the  main  problems  facing  ai] 
African  nations  today,  might  be  more 
appropriate. 

Efforts  to  bring  these  leaders  together  are 
not  new.  There  have  been  half  a  dozen  more 
or  less  formal  attempts  of  this  sort. 

Among  these  were : 

The  Casablanca  Conference,  with  five 
countries  attending,  was  held  in  Morocco, 
January  1961.  at  which  the  Arab  Infiuenc* 
was  felt;  the  Monrovia  Conference,  called  by 
President  William  V.  S.  Tubman,  of  Liberia, 
In  May  1961,  and  attended  by  21  states;  and 
the  Lagos  Conference,  a  followup  meeting 
of  the  Monrovia  gathering.  In  January  1962. 
with  19  nations  represented. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  first  such  meetings  wm 
the  First  Conference  of  Indep>endent  Afri- 
can States,  held  at  Accra  In  April  1958.  and 
attended  by  eight  nations  The  Second  Con- 
ference of  Independent  African  Slates  wu 
held  at  Addis  Ababa.  In  June  1960,  attended 
by   11   Independent  African  States. 

Another  Accra  Conference,  In  November 
1958,  launched  President  Kwame  Nkrumah'i 
idea  of  a  Union  of  African  States.  Ghana 
and  Guinea  proclaimed  their  union  and  were 
later  Joined  by  Mall.  The  three  states  ap- 
proved a  charter  in  May  1961. 

There  have  been  meetings  which  were  re- 
gional or  based  on  common  language.  For 
example,  there  was  an  East  African  Con- 
ference, attended  by  those  states  and  terri- 
tories which  avail  themselves  of  the  Com- 
mon Services  Organization  a  group  which 
seeks  to  find  common  ground  because  It 
served  the  various  countries  with  common 
technical  skills  needed  by  all  of  the  areas 
represented.  Other  meetings  have  been  held 
by  the  French-speaking  countries,  which 
have  been  functioning  as  a  "community";  the 
African  and  Malagasy  Union;  and  the  Equa- 
torial States  Group,  which  contains  some 
of  the  more  recently  recognized  countries 
which   have  won  their  freedom. 

Most  of  these  groups  have  been  seeking  a 
formula  which  will  enable  them  to  form 
some  sort  of  alliance  which  would  permit  a 
degree  of  cooperative  economic  effort  while 
remaining  separate  from  a  purely  govern- 
mental   standpoint 

Dr.  Nkrumah  has  carried  the  idea  a  step 
farther  It  was  his  bold  break  from  the 
dominance  of  England,  In  1957.  which 
sparked  many  of  the  efforts  toward  freedom 
and  from  his  beginning,  he  has  sought  an 
all-African  organization  which  might  be  tied 
together  in   some   kind  of   federation. 

Most  of  the  countries  have  seemed  to  shy 
away  from  any  really  definite  bond  along 
rigid  political  lines.  Even  Guinea  and  Mall, 
which  formed  for  a  while  a  sort  of  trium- 
virate with  Ghana,  are  gradually  seeking 
less   binding   relationships 

It  has  been  Interesting  to  observe  the 
leadership  which  has  emerged  from  Ethi- 
opia and  from  which  Emperor  Halle  Selassie 
has  Issued  the  invitation  to  the  current 
meeting  Selassie  has  been  an  outstanding 
leader  at  three  of  the  conferences,  serving 
as  host  at  two.  The  Ethiopian  Emperor 
commands   the   respect   of   all    the    nations. 
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After  all.  his  Is  the  oldest  of  all  African 
countries. 

I  observed  at  the  gathering  of  heads  of 
■tates  at  Lagos.  16  months  ago,  the  almost 
irorshlpful  respect  that  was  held  for  him  by 
other  partlclpanU.  He  gave  the  keynote  ad- 
drees,  speaking  In  Amharlc  which  had  to 
be  translated  Into  English  and  French— an 
exercise  which  consumed  most  of  the 
morning. 

The  Emperor's  views  undoubtedly  laid  a 
platform  for  the  younger  nations  to  stand 
upon.  In  his  first  word,  the  Ethiopian 
leader  laid  down  the  premise  that  he  was 
first,  last  and  foremost  an  African  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  advancement  of  all  the  nations 
on  the  continent  of  Africa. 

The  United  States.  Europe,  Asia,  the  United 
Kations,  and  indeed,  the  rest  of  the  world, 
will  be  watching  this  African  Conference  at 
Addis  Ababa  as  an  Indication  of  what  Is 
going  to  happen  to  the  peoples  of  the  world's 
second  largest  continent  and  the  part  they 
may  be  expected  to  play  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world   in   the    foreseeable   future. 

STATISTICS     ON     AFRICAN     STATES 

Here  is  a  table  showing  the  area  and 
population  of  the  32  African  states  at- 
tending the  Addis  Ababa  sunmiit,  as 
given  in  the  release  of  the  Associated 
Negro  Press : 


Country 


Algeria 

Burundi 

raiDproun 

Central  African  Republic 

Chad 

Congo  (Hraxiavllle) 

Congo  (I/eopoldviUe) 

Dahomey 

Ethiopia 

Gabon , 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Ivory  Coast 

Liberia 

Libya 

Malagasy  Republic  (Madagas- 
car)  

Mall 

Mwritanla 

Morocco . ...„„, 

Niger ] 

Nigeria , 

Bwanda . 

Senetnl 

8i«rra  Leone 

Somalia 

Sudan 

Tanganyika 

Tofo 

Tunisia 

Uganda ,.. 

United  Arab  Republic ""I! 

Upper  Volta ""' 


Area 
(square 
miles) 


852.  AOO 

11.000 

183. 3KI 

2*1,000 

.SIS,  600 

132.046 

905.  .-^TS 

44,695 

443. 3S0 

1(13.000 

91.943 

96.  86.^ 

43,000 
679, 4f« 

2-J«,0O0 

46.S,  000 

419,000 

172,  100 

494.000 

350,  OW 

11.000 

80,600 

27.925 

244.000 

967,600 

362,688 

21.8,*iO 

48.332 

93,981 

386,  198 

105.900 


Population 


10. 300. 000 

3.  OfXl.  1)00 

4.  907,TlllO 

1.  2-27.  a* 

2,  730.  m) 
79.'.,  000 

14. 1.W,  ono 

1.934,000 
23,000,000 
440,000 
6,691,000 
3, 000, 000 
3,300.000 
2,  750. 000 
1.400,000 

5.  4S7. 000 
4,900.000 

727.000 

11,600,000 

2,870,000 

42.000,000 

2,  500, 000 

3,300,000 

2.600.000 

2,000.000 

12,  109, 000 

9,404.000 

1.444.000 

4.168.000 

6.  596.  000 
28.  059, 000 

3,635,000 


THREATENED  COMMUNIST 
TAKEOVER  IN  HAITI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Pillion]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ent policies  of  the  United  States,  directed 
toward  Haiti,  are  following  the  same  pat- 
tern that  proved  to  be  so  self-defeating 
In  Cuba.  Our  fumbling  diplomacy  aided 
Castro  and  abetted  the  Communist 
movement  to  produce  the  existing 
shameful  and  dangerous  Soviet-Cuban 
military-political  threat  to  this  Nation. 

The  Soviet-Communist  forces  are  pur- 
suing the  same  pattern  In  Haiti  that  as- 
sured the  Communist  takeover  of  Cuba. 
The  Communist  ofBcials  in  the  Duvalier 
Cabinet  are  planning,  encouraging,  and 
diabolically  carrying  out  a  campaign  of 
bloody  terrorism  in  Haiti. 


At  the  same  time,  the  Communists  in 
Cuba.  In  the  United  States,  and  in  Latin 
America  are  building  a  hostile  image  of 
Duvalier  as  a  bloody-voodoo  dictator. 
This  propaganda  is  intended  to  create  a 
world  opinion  for  the  liquidation  of 
Duvalier. 

A  political  vacuum  would  thus  be  cre- 
ated. And,  only  the  Communists  are 
prepared  to  fill  this  political  vacuum  and 
seize  political  control  of  Haiti. 

This  was  the  exact  pattern  used  to  de- 
stroy Batista  and  to  create  Castro's 
Communist  Cuba. 

The  State  Department  and  our  Gov- 
ernment are  fiddling  and  finagling  while 
the  international  Soviet-Communist 
forces  are  calculatingly  coverting  Haiti 
into  a  second  Soviet  satellite  at  our  back 
door. 

In  contrast  to  the  realistic  plans  and 
actions  of  the  CommunLst  Party,  the  U.S. 
State  Department  has  followed  its  nor- 
mal pollyanna  policies. 

The  present  Communist  Influences 
around  Duvalier  are  concrete  proof  of 
the  success  of  the  Communist  policies 
and  the  utter  failure  of  the  U.S.  State 
Department's  policies,  programs,  and 
diplomacy. 

The  U.S.  military  mission,  military  as- 
sistance, economic,  and  technical  aid 
have  been  a  failure  in  Haiti,  just  as  they 
proved  to  be  a  failure  in  Cuba. 

The  State  Department  has  withdrawn 
military  and  economic  aid  from  Haiti. 
This  cutoff  of  funds  drove  Duvalier  to 
seek  Communist  assistance.  The  U.S. 
decision  to  withdraw  aid  was  based  upon 
the  misuse  of  these  funds. 

The  State  Department  knew  so  little 
about  Haiti,  that  they  did  not  and  do 
not  today  realize  that  U.S.  aid  has  been 
purposely  with  malice  aforethought  sab- 
otaged by  the  Communist  officials  in  the 
Haiti  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  can 
no  longer  permit  our  State  Department 
to  act  as  the  general  manager  for  the 
delivery  of  the  free  world  to  Soviet- 
Communist  forces  on  the  installment 
plan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  read  recent  Amer- 
ican newspaper  attacks  upon  President 
Duvalier.  Haiti  accuses  the  U.S.  State 
Department  of  inspiring  this  campaign. 
I  agree  with  Haiti.  These  articles  and 
editorials  follow  the  State  Department's 
mistaken  hope  that  if  President  Duvalier 
is  removed  from  office,  our  problems  with 
Haiti  will  be  solved. 

Now,  the  issue  in  Haiti  is  not  whether 
President  Duvalier  believes  in  voodooism. 
The  security  of  the  United  States  is  not 
directly  threatened  by  the  murders  and 
the  terrorism  reported  in  Haiti,  as  shock- 
ing as  they  are  to  us. 

The  anti-Duvalier  press  campaign  in 
the  United  States  and  around  the  world 
does  not  reveal  but,  in  fact,  conceals  the 
actual  issue. 

The  fundamental  issue  posed  by  Haiti 
is  that  the  Communist  forces  in  Haiti, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  Communist 
parties  of  Cuba,  France,  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  and  the  Soviet,  are  now  in  the 
process  of  seizing  and  consolidating  de 
facto  political  power  in  Haiti. 

The  Communist  control  in  Haiti  will 
first  bring  into  Haiti,  Czechoslovak,  and 


Polish  technicians,  to  be  followed  by  So- 
viet troops,  armaments  and  nuclear  mis- 
siles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Duvalier  is  a 
sick  man. 

He  is  surrounded  by  a  cunningly  orga- 
nized network  of  Communist  agents. 
They  have  isolated  him  from  non-Com- 
munist contacts. 

■Who  are  these  Communist  agents? 

Clovis  Desinor  was  the  former  secre- 
tary to  Duvalier.  He  is  a  confirmed 
Communist.  He  is  the  No.  1  Communist 
in  respect  to  infiuence  over  Duvalier. 
He  is  now  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

Dr.  Herve  Boyer  was  brought  into  the 
Government  by  Desinor.  Boyer  is  a 
FVcnch-trained  Communist.  His  wife 
is  also  a  French  Communist  Party  mem- 
ber. Boyer  is  also  a  member  of  the  Du- 
valier Cabinet,  Minister  of  Finance. 

Luckner  Chambronne  is  another  Com- 
munist member  of  the  Duvalier  Cabinet. 
He  is  Minister  for  Public  "Works.  He  is 
also  the  personal  financial  adviser  and 
secretary  to  President  Duvalier. 

Jules  Blanchet  is  another  French- 
trained  Communist.  He  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Haitian  Government  in 
Europe.  He  is  charged  with  maintaining 
contacts,  and  with  bringing  foreign  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  to  Haiti 
from  France,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
and  the  Soviet. 

Dr.  Jacques  Fourcand  is  a  well-known 
Communist.  He  is  the  personal  phy- 
sician to  President  Duvalier.  He  is  also 
Director  of  Social  'Welfare  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  "Welfare. 

Lucien  Montas.  another  Communist, 
is  Director  of  the  Political  Division  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

These  men,  backed  and  supported  by 
Castro  in  Cuba,  and  the  Communist  Par- 
ties of  Europe,  are  the  brains  and  brawn 
behind  the  Communist  influence  over 
President  Duvalier.  These  are  the  men 
who  are  now  in  the  process  of  delivering 
Haiti  into  the  Soviet-Communist  camp. 

Mr.  DER'WINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DER'WINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
out meaning  to  anticipate  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman,  who  has  done  an  excel- 
lent .iob  of  outlining  the  detail  in  which 
the  Communist  web  has  been  formed 
around  Haiti  and  neighboring  states, 
could  the  gentleman  tell  us  if  he  will  be 
able  to  give  any  alternative  or  plans 
that  our  State  Department  might  have 
to  combat  this  development? 

Mr.  PILLION.  The  State  Department 
has  no  plans  to  fill  this  vacuum  that  has 
been  in  effect,  I  think,  since  last  August. 
There  is  a  complete  vacuum  of  thought 
in  the  CIA  and  the  State  Department  as 
to  how  effectively  to  deal  with  the 
Haitian  question. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  ."Would  I  be  er- 
roneous, in  the  gentleman's  opinion,  if 
I  stated  that  the  State  Department 
policy  seems  to  be  to  minimize  the  situa- 
tion in  Haiti,  hoping  for  the  better? 

Mr.  PILLION.  They  are  completely 
impractical  in  their  approach  to  the 
Haitian  problem.    That  is  my  confirmed 
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Judgment  after  talking  with  a  number  of 
representatives  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  DERWTNSKI.  I  certainly  hope  as 
a  result  of  the  gentleman's  discussion 
this  afternoon  we  can  prod  the  State 
Department  into  either  developing  a  pro- 
gram or  demonstrating  that  they  are  at 
least  thinking  about  it. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  am  afraid  the  time  is 
gone  for  the  State  Department  to  be 
able  to  take  effective  action.  The  situ- 
ation in  Haiti  has  deteriorated  to  a  point 
where  action  must  be  taken  far  beyond 
the  capabilities  of  the  State  Department. 

Now,  I  address  myself  to  you.  President 
Duvalier: 

The  Communist  Parties  are  planning 
and  are  prepared  to  remove  you  from  the 
Presidency  of  Haiti  either  by  execution 
or  exile.  Your  days  are  numbered.  Your 
fate  is  already  sealed. 

Thus,  for  the  sake  of  your  Haitian  peo- 
ple, I  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  to  oflBcially 
request  U.S.  military  Intervention  in 
Haiti  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  and 
maintaining  order,  and  for  the  further 
purpose  of  assisting  you  to  get  rid  of  the 
Communists  who  seek  to  destroy  you  and 
your  country. 

Mr.  President  Duvalier,  Haiti  and  the 
United  States  have  a  mutual  interest  to 
be  attained  by  our  military  assistance 
for  intervention  in  Haiti. 

You  can  prevent  the  Communists  from 
stealing  your  country,  from  converting 
Haiti  into  a  Soviet  puppet  and  satellite. 

The  United  States  is  not  interested  in 
permanently  occupying  Haiti.  But,  the 
United  States  is  vitally  interested  in  pre- 
venting Haiti  from  becoming  a  second 
Cuba-Soviet  military  and  political  base 
for  Communist  operations  that  would 
threaten  the  security  and  Independence 
of  the  United  States  and  all  of  Latin 
America. 

The  further  consolidation  of  Com- 
munist power  in  Haiti  would  be  a 
tragedy  for  the  people  of  Haiti.  It  would 
constitute  another  major  and  political 
disaster  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Communist  domination 
of  Haiti  would  greatly  increase  the  So- 
viet-Communist threat  to  both  our  naval 
base  in  Guantanamo  and  to  the  Panama 
Canal. 

A  Communist  government  in  Haiti 
would  exert  constant  Communist  pres- 
sures, threatening  the  independent 
status  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

If  our  Government  now  permits  Cu- 
ban-Soviet-Haitian Communist  forces  to 
consolidate  their  power  in  Haiti,  then 
worldwide  distrust  of  our  leadership,  and 
further  disintegration  of  our  resistance 
to  communism  will  be  accelerated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  can  no  longer 
afford  to  wholly  entrust  the  security  and 
survival  of  this  Nation  to  the  State  De- 
partment. 

If  we  continue  to  watch  and  wait  while 
the  international  Conununist  ^Jorces 
work  and  win,  Haiti  will  soon  become  a 
second  Soviet  offensive  military  base. 

If  we  wait  any  longer,  we  will  be  con- 
fronted not  by  Haitian  Communist 
forces,  but  by  Soviet  troops,  armament, 
and  missiles  in  Haiti. 

Our  Government,  today,  is  hopefully 
looking  toward  the  Organization  of 
American   States   or   to   the   Dominican 


Republic  to  provide  an  all-encompassing 
solution  to  the  Haiti  problem. 

We  must  keep  In  mind  that  President 
Bosch's  charges  made  to  the  United  Na- 
tions did  not  deal  with  the  penetration 
and  consolidation  of  Soviet-Communist 
power  in  Haiti. 

Therefore,  the  referral  of  this  question 
by  the  United  Nations  to  the  OAS  ex- 
cludes the  consideration  of  this  vital 
question  from  their  agenda. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  cannot  rely 
upon  the  Dominican  Republic  or  upon 
the  OAS  to  pull  our  chestnuts  out  of  the 
Haitian  fire. 

The  OAS  lacks  the  organization,  the 
military  capabilities,  the  finances,  and 
the  leadership  to  take  effective  action 
for  the  protection  of  the  vital  interests 
of  the  United  States  In  Haiti. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  only  one  prac- 
tical alternative  left  to  the  United 
States:  I  call  upon  our  President  to  Im- 
mediately land  sufficient  military  forces 
in  Haiti  to  occupy  for  the  purpose  of 
protectinc;  the  vital  security  Interests  of 
both   this  Nation   and  this  hemisphere. 

I  call  upon  the  President  at  the  same 
time  to  Invite  all  members  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  to  participate 
in  this  military  occupancy,  designed,  not 
to  overthrow  any  legitimate  chief  of 
state;  but  to  prevent  a  new  Communist 
seizure  of  power  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

I  further  call  upon  the  President  to 
warn  Cuban,  Russian,  Czechoslovakia, 
Polish,  and  Red  Chinese  Communists  to 
keep  their  hands  off  Haiti. 

Mr.  Speaker,  defeat  of  this  Communist 
scheme  to  seize  p>ower,  will  free  the  peo- 
ple of  Haiti  to  develop  an  Independent 
government  of  their  choosing,  and  our 
forces  can  and  must  then  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Government  has 
many  Justifications  for  taking  this  nec- 
essary action. 

There  is  ample  precedents  for  this 
action  in  international  law. 

The  Monroe  E>octrlne,  long  a  firm  cor- 
nerstone of  our  foreign  policy,  declares. 
In  effect,  that  the  United  States  will 
consider  it  hostile  and  dangerous  to  the 
United  States  If  any  foreign  power  es- 
tablLshcs  any  form  of  absolutist  govern- 
ment in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  direct- 
ly or  through  third  parties.  This  Is 
what  Communists  have  done  in  Cuba, 
and  what  they  now  intend  to  do  In  Haiti. 

The  Caracas  Declaration  of  Solidarity 
of  1954  declared: 

The  domination  of  control  of  the  political 
Institutions  of  any  American  state  by  the 
International  Communist  movement,  extend- 
ing to  this  hemisphere  the  political  system 
of  an  extracontlnental  power  would  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  the  sovereignty  and  polit- 
ical independence  of  the  American  states, 
endangering  the  peace  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  justification  for  Im- 
mediate action  can  be  found  In  our  land- 
ing of  forces  in  Lebanon  in  1958  in  order 
to  assure  the  stability  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon. 

But,  at>ove  all,  our  Justification  is  the 
necessity  of  defending  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  reempha- 
slze  the  fact  that  the  failure  of  the  poli- 
cies  of   our   Government   toward   Haiti 


have  left  us  with  no  practical  alternative 
except  that  of  military  Intervention. 

International  Communist  forces  are 
waging  a  war  against  us.  They  hate 
declared  this  war.  Their  aim  Is  to  seise 
political  power  In  one  country  after  an- 
other until  they  rule  the  world. 

The  Communist  strategists  say  that 
In  this  war.  the  political  power  of  the 
enemy  must  be  destroyed.  The  will  of 
the  people  must  be  overcome,  manlpulau 
ed.  and  exploited  to  back  Communist 
power  seizures. 

The  State  Department  has  be^  un- 
able  or  unwilling  to  accept  the  fact  that 
Communists  are  waging  war  against  all 
free  peoples  for  the  political  control  ol 
the  world. 

On  October  2.  1962,  I  warned  the 
President  and  the  Nation  that  Haiti 
was  In  Imminent  danger  of  duplicating 
the  path  of  Communist  Cuba. 

My  statement  at  that  time  under- 
scored the  fact  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Indecisive  and  do-nothing  poli- 
cies of  "don't  rock  the  boat"  and  "we 
can't  lose  if  we  do  nothing  "  were  opening 
the  doors  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to 
rapid  Communist  conquest. 

On  March  15,  1963,  I  wrote  to  Secre- 
titry  of  State  Dean  Rusk  warning  that 
President  Duvalier  of  Haiti  was  sur- 
rounded by  Communists  and  that  Haiti 
was  in  imminent  danser  of  being  cap- 
tured by  Communist  forces. 

In  that  letter  I  urged  the  State  De- 
partment to  formulate  policies  Imple- 
menting the  resolution  of  Congress  of 
October  1962  to  "prevent  by  whatever 
means  may  be  necessary,  including  the 
use  of  arms,  the  Marxist-Leninist  regime 
in  Cuba  from  extending,  by  force  or 
threat  of  force,  its  aggressive  or  sub- 
versive activities  to  any  part  of  the 
hemisphere." 

The  answers  of  the  State  Department 
were  evasive,  and  completely  lacking  in 
a  practical  approach  to  effectively  deal 
with  the  Communist  takeover  In  Haiti. 

Any  further  delay  in  dealing  with  the 
Haitian  crisis  may  put  Haiti  t)eyond  our 
help.  History  will  not  forgive  us  another 
delay  and  another  defeat. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Members  of 
this  House  to  support  this  call  upon  the 
President  for  an  immediate  military  oc- 
cupancy of  Haiti  to  protect  the  peace 
and  security  of  this  Nation  and  this 
hemisphere. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  am  plea.'^ed  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  remarks  with  reference 
to  the  Communist  takeover  in  Haiti.  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  If,  to  carry  out 
his  doctrine,  if  a  Communist  regime  Li 
established,  this  Government  should  do 
all  within  its  p>ower  short  of  war  to  see 
that  that  Communist  regime  does  not 
survive? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman, but  I  do  believe  In  this  case  an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  of  a  ton 
of  cure.  Now  is  the  time  to  prevent  the 
complete  takeover  of  Haiti.  Tliere  Is  a 
de  facto  occupancy  by  the  Communist 
Party  of  Haiti,  but  they  still  have  Du- 
valier to  deal  with.    We  could  walk  Into 
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Haiti.  I  am  quite  sure,  and  get  rid  of 
the  Communists  around  Duvalier  by 
military  occupancy.  And  that  is  the  only 
vj-ay  we  can  do  It. 

Mr.  UTT.  If  we  do  not  do  this.  Is  It 
the  gentleman's  opinion  that  their  next 
move  is  to  go  into  Santo  Domingo? 

Mr.  PILLION.  Yes,  because  right  now 
they  are  In  touch  with  Czechoslovaklans. 
They  have  had  a  mls.sion  there.  They 
have  negotiated  with  the  Poles.  Com- 
munists have  gone  to  Europe  and  gotten 
money  for  Duvalier  from  Iron  Curtain 
countries.  It  is  a  progressive  situation. 
Once  a  Communist  government  is  firmly 
established  in  Haiti  It  Is  bound  to  flow 
over  into  the  Dominican  Republic.  And 
the  next  In  line  is  our  own  Puerto  Rico. 
That  Is  the  next  island  that  is  going  to 
go.  It  Is  Just  one  step  after  another. 
As  I  say.  an  ounce  of  prevention  Is  worth 
a  ton  of  cure.  If  we  are  going  to  do  any- 
thing about  Haiti  we  had  better  do  it 
now.  because  a  year  or  2  years  from  now 
we  will  be  confronted,  not  with  the 
Haitian  Ton  Ton  Macout  forces  or  with 
the  shattered  army  that  he  has  there 
today,  but  we  will  be  confronted  with 
Soviet  tanks  and  nuclear  missiles. 

Mr,  UTT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  interest.  I  know  of  his  deep  con- 
cern with  this  same  problem. 

Mr.  STTNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STTNSON.  I  certainly  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  exposing  the 
Communist  threat  in  Haiti.  I  should  like 
to  ask  a  question.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  idea  as  to  what  individual  the 
Communists  will  try  to  put  in  power  in 
Haiti  Instead  of  President  Duvalier? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  would  Judge  it  would 
possibly  be  this  chap  Dupress  who  is  now 
the  top  Haitian  adviser  of  Castro  in 
Cuba.  That  Is  my  best  Judgment.  He 
Is  a  very  active,  very  clever  person.  He 
is  now  in  Cuba  carrying  on  radio  broad- 
casts to  Haiti.    I  Judge  it  might  be  he. 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  EMANUEL  CELLER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  kind 
words  of  tribute  to  the  Congressman  from 
my  State's  10th  District  have  been  artic- 
ulated in  this  great  Chamber  on  the 
event  of  his  75th  birthday  armlversary. 
I  should  like  to  Join  in  that  refrain  of 
appreciation  by  my  congressional  breth- 
ren and  say  that  to  this  speaker  it 
has  indeed  been  a  source  of  inspiration 
and  good  fortune  to  have  been  able  to 
serve  with  such  a  congressional  giant 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Eman- 
uel Celler. 

It  has  been  some  23  years  now  since 
Manny  first  befriended  me.  During  the 
course  of  those  23  years  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly Impressed  by  his  fervency,  his 
cordiality,  his  incomparable  ability,  his 
genuine  humility,  and  his  tremendous 
political  acumen. 


For  me,  his  continuing  congressional 
career  serves  as  an  indispensable  inspira- 
tion. Whenever  I  come  face  to  face  with 
a  crucial  decision,  I  like  to  think  of  how 
Manny  Cellbr  would  act  given  the  same 
problem.  Then  the  issue  and  the  resolve 
somehow  come  into  proper  perspective. 

The  increasing  majorities  by  which 
Manny  has  been  returned  to  the  Federal 
City  are  more  than  tributes  to  his  ability. 
They  are  also  votes  of  confidence  for  his 
evinced  courage  of  conviction  and  his 
dedication  to  the  prosecution  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  his  fellow  man. 

For  40  years  he  has  been  a  leading  con- 
gressional friend  of  civil  rights  and  a  foe 
of  cant  and  bias  in  all  forms.  The  Celler- 
lan  contempt  for  bigotry  was  perhaps 
best  characterized  by  the  words  of  Manny 
himself  when  he  wrote  in  his 
autobiography : 

I  have  no  room  in  my  heart  for  any  tem- 
perance toward  the  degradation  or  despoiling 
of  human  dignity. 

Manny's  legislative  accomplishment 
has  had  an  everlasting  imj>act  on  the 
American  political  scene,  especially  in 
the  case  of  his  dynamic  advocacy  for 
civil  rights  and  antlmonopoly  legislation. 
His  approach  to  the  legislative  process 
has  been  marked  by  a  persistent  concern 
for  laws  which  guarantee  our  country's 
very  social  and  economic  freedom.  He 
will  be  around  for  some  time  to  come — 
let  us  pray  for  at  least  another  quarter 
of  a  century — continuing  his  fight  to 
make  our  great  Nation  an  ever  better 
place  to  live. 

Manny,  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  one  and 
all,  regardless  of  party  aflBliation.  when 
I  say  that  we,  who  have  been  privileged 
to  have  known  you  and  to  have  served 
with  you,  respect,  admire,  and  love  you. 
And,  In  this  affectionate  regard,  we  could 
not  be  more  partisan. 

That  the  tree  of  liberty  grows  and 
fiourishes  in  Brooklyn  is  a  condition 
which  you  have  helped  to  nurture  by  your 
matchless  work  in  Washington. 


FIFTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
INDEPENDENCE   OF   ISRAEL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCorbiack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  people  of  Israel 
on  the  15th  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  their  sovereign  state.  As  the  last 
of  the  British  mandatory  forces  left 
Palestine  on  May  14,  1948,  the  Jewish 
National  Council  Issued  their  courageous 
declaration  which  established  the  Israel 
State  and  inaugurated  a  democratic 
government. 

In  the  subsequent  years,  Israel  has 
emerged  from  an  underdeveloE>ed  state 
to  one  of  self-suflBciency.  Throughout 
the  country,  great  progress  is  evident. 
New  schools  and  apartments,  new  fac- 
tories and  oil  refineries  create  a  picture 
of  prosperity.   In  fact  just  this  past  year. 


industrial  production  has  increased  by 
13  percent. 

However,  because  of  the  lack  of  water, 
the  development  of  the  Negev.  the  desert 
land  in  the  south,  has  not  been  as  rapidly 
expanded  as  other  fields.  Yet,  in  the 
near  future,  a  pipeline  will  be  completed 
which  will  carry  water  to  the  parched 
lands  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  in  the 
north.  Dr.  Ben-Gurion's  dream  of  mak- 
ing the  desert  bloom  may  soon  become 
a  realized  fact.  However,  industry 
aroimd  the  Dead  Sea  has  expanded  above 
all  expectations.  Potash,  marble,  and 
salt  products  from  this  region  are  now 
being  exported  throughout  the  world. 

The  people  of  Israel  have  worked  hard 
for  their  success.  Yet,  success  has  been 
attained,  disproving  the  pessimistic 
prophesies  of  world  opinion  in  1948. 
They  can  surely  be  proud  of  their  efforts 
and  of  their  plans  for  future  develop- 
ment. As  a  friend  of  the  free  world, 
their  position  in  tlie  world  community 
is  honored  and  respected.  As  a  friend  of 
the  United  States,  I  extend  congratula- 
tions on  their  achievements. 

As  Israel  celebrates  its  15th  anniver- 
sary, we  in  the  United  States  may  be 
proud  of  the  part  which  we  played  in  the 
development  of  this  remarkable  l^Sadle 
Eastern  country.  Immediately  after  its 
proclamation  of  Independence,  our  Giov- 
ernment  gave  de  facto  recognition  to  the 
hard-pressed  Israelis  who  were  engaged 
in  a  struggle  against  attacking  Arab 
forces.  When  the  situation  had  become 
tenable,  we  began  sending  aid  to  the 
fledgling  state.  Through  our  efforts  the 
hungry  were  fed,  the  Immigrants  settled. 
and  the  anny  supplied  with  equipment. 

Yet,  it  was  the  ingenuity  of  the  Israeli 
people  that  built  their  country  Into  what 
it  is  today — a  showplace  for  democracy. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Israeli  Army, 
the  diversified  people  who  came  to  Israel 
from  all  comers  of  the  earth  were  molded 
into  a  homogeneous  race,  one  devoted  to 
the  progress  of  their  country.  This  de- 
velopment has  Included  agricultural 
modernization,  industrial  production,  oil 
refining,  and  education. 

Through  Israeli  educational  facilities, 
the  nation  has  become  a  champion  of 
the  newly  emerging  States  of  Africa  and 
a  friend  to  many  of  the  underdeveloped 
nations  of  four  continents.  From  their 
schools  go  technicians  and  experts  to 
other  countries  who  w^iU,  upon  request, 
set  up  similar  facilities  as  exist  in  Israel, 
be  it  a  shipping  line,  communal  village, 
or  agricultural  center.  More  important, 
though,  these  goodwill  ambassadors  take 
with  them  the  principles  uix)n  which 
their  government  is  based — liberty, 
equality,  and  justice. 

On  this  day,  we  salute  the  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment on  its  15  years  of  achievement 
and  express  the  wish  that  the  friendship 
which  exists  between  our  country  and 
Israel  will  continue  to  increase  In  peace 
and  harmony. 


A  SALUTE  TO  ISRAEL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  15  years 
ago.  Israel  was  proclaimed  a  sovereign 
and  Independent  nation  and  was  recog- 
nized as  such  by  the  leading  nations  of 
the  world.  The  dream  of  Jewish  Zion- 
ists, forwarded  by  Herzl  and  Weizmann. 
had  been  fulfilled  with  the  establishment 
of  the  national  Jewish  homeland  on  May 
14,  1948. 

Prom  the  day  of  its  creation,  though. 
Israelis  have  had  to  fight  for  their  exist- 
ence as  freemen.  Solidarity  and  deter- 
mination have  been  the  characteristics 
of  the  defenders  of  Israel.  Prom  their 
struggles  with  aggressive  Arab  forces 
have  emerged  a  strong  nation,  bound  to- 
gether by  pride,  religion,  and  common 
aspirations. 

Israel  today  is  the  most  stable  nation 
in  the  Middle  East,  where  upheavals 
and  coups  are  an  everyday  occurrence. 
To  the  world,  Israel  has  become  the  sym- 
bol for  peace  and  prosperity.  Rapid  eco- 
nomic development  has  taken  place. 
Where  once  were  deserts,  cultivated 
fields  now  flourish.  Cities  have  risen 
from  the  barren  plains,  and  the  ancient 
mining  sites  of  Solomon  reopened. 

Israel  has  also  become  a  seat  of  learn- 
ing. Thousands  of  students  from  other 
nations  have  enrolled  In  the  colleges  and 
universities  In  Jerusalem  and  Tel-Aviv. 
Many  more  thousands  of  Instructors 
have  left  Israel  to  teach  the  newly 
emerging  nations  of  Africa  the  crafts  of 
government  and  economic  development. 

We  In  the  United  States  should  recog- 
nize with  pride  the  fact  that  we  helped 
to  make  Israel  what  it  Is  today — a  strong 
bastion  of  democracy  for  the  Western 
World.  It  Is  with  gratitude  that  I  am 
able  to  contribute  this  message  of  good 
will  to  the  people  of  Israel  as  they  cele- 
brate their  annual  independence  day  an- 
niversary. 

A  UNIFORM  TIME  BILL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Fulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FTJLTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  bring  order  out 
of  the  confusion  which  plagues  many 
areas  of  this  Nation  during  the  summer 
months.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  put  the  entire  Nation  on  daylight 
saving  time  for  3  months  of  the  year. 

This  legislation  is  companion  to  a  bill 
being  sponsored  in  the  Senate  by  the 
Honorable  A.  Willis  Robertson  of  Vir- 
ginia. Under  it  this  Nation  would  ob- 
serve daylight  saving  time  from  2  o'clock 
ante  meridiem  on  the  last  Sunday  of 
May  each  year  until  2  o'clock  ante 
meridiem  of  the  first  Sunday  after  Labor 
Day  in  September. 

This  bill  would  make  clear  that  it  Is 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  extend 
daylight  saving  time  to  all  persons  and 
operations  in  the  United  States  during 
these  3  summer  months.  This  action  is 
in  accordance  with  clause  5.  section  8, 
article  1  of  the  Constitution  which  dele- 


gates to  the  Congress  the  power  to  fl.x  the 
"standard  of  weights  and  measures." 

In  the  past  month  we  have  seen  sev- 
eral areas  switch  to  daylight  saving  time. 
This  annual  change  of  time  is  a  con- 
fusing process.  It  Is  an  Inconvenience 
for  our  common  carriers  who  must  meet 
and  deal  with  schedules,  for  our  commu- 
nications industries,  for  broadcasters 
and  banking  and.  in  fact,  for  our  busi- 
ness activity  in  general. 

This  variance  in  time  can  also  be  quite 
costly.  It  has  been  estimated,  I  am  In- 
formed, that  one  railroad  alone  spends 
$35,000  to  $40,000  a  year  to  adjust  its 
information  service  to  its  passengers, 
when  this  time  change  occurs.  It  sounds 
like  something  out  of  Lum  'n  Abner  to 
pose  the  question.  'What  time  will  the 
3  o'clock  train  leave,  at  2  or  4?"  But 
this  question  is  posed  by  these  time 
changes,  to  the  confusion  of  the  public 
and  the  carrier. 

The  boundaries,  geographical,  and 
political,  which  regulate  the  obstvvance 
of  standard  or  saving  time,  add  more 
confusion.  Some  States  have  made  sav- 
ing time  Illegal,  thus  placing  a  political 
boundary  on  the  issue,  while  others  leave 
it  up  to  municipalities  and  local  govern- 
ing units  to  determine.  Our  time  zones 
are  now  geographically  fixed,  but  even 
here  controversy  has  arisen. 

The  need  for  a  rational  and  definitive 
coordination  of  time  across  this  Nation 
Is  clear,  and  the  Congress  has  the  dele- 
gated power  under  the  Constitution  to 
bring  it  about.  I  feel  this  bill  will 
achieve  this. 


STUDENTS      AT     PRINCETON     UNI- 
VERSITY GO  ON  A  RAMPAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  only 
a  few  days  ago  nearly  a  thousand  stu- 
dents at  Princeton  University,  as  the 
Wilmington  iDel.>  Morning  News,  point- 
ed out  in  an  editorial,  engaged  in  "shock- 
ing rioting"  and  "cut  loose  with  a  sense- 
less orgy  of  hooliganism.  They  tore  down 
fences,  threw  fireworks  into  a  dance  hall, 
trampled  hedges  and  gardens,  tore  out 
screens  and  upset  garbage  cans,  broke 
windows,  set  fires,  threw  cherry  bombs, 
staged  a  panty  raid,  and  released  a  1-ton 
air  compressor  on  a  highway  where  it 
went  tearing  down  a  hill,  a  menace  to 
traffic  and  life." 

In  fact,  the  Wilmington  Morning  News 
commented  on  the  "puberty  rites"  at 
Princeton. 

I  include  here  the  editorial  from  the 
Wilmington  Morning  News,  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues: 

[Prom  the  Wilmington  (Del  )  Morning 
News.  May  13.  1963] 

Pf  BERTT  Rms  AT  PRINCETON? 

"Hie  puberty  rltea  of  tribes  we  think  of  as 
baclcward  vary  widely  and  Include  a  good  deal 
of  cruelty.  But  many  of  them  seem  to  serve 
a  social  purpKTfle.  Perhaps  they  even  prevent 
serious  Juvenile  delinquency  If  so.  Amer- 
icans might  In  their  desperation  consider 
promoting  studies  by  a  team  of  anthropolo- 
gists to  learn  how  primitive  puberty  rites  can 
be  effectively  adapted  to  American  society. 

These  reflections  are  promoted  by  two  news 
Items  last  week.     One  of   them   reports   the 


remarks  of  Dr  Paul  Z  Kaunltz  of  the  Yale 
School  of  Medicine  He  suggested  that 
adolescent  preoccupation  with  motor  can 
excessive  speed,  and  daredevil  driving  can 
be  compared  to  the  puberty  rites  of  the  Zuni 
Indians  of  New  Mexico 

But.  he  said,  there  is  a  serious  difference 
The  Zunl  rites  are  dictated  by  tradition  and 
approved  by  the  tribe.  The  "rites"  of  our 
own  teenagers  evoke  only  disapproval.  Once 
a  tribesman  has  completed  his  pubert7 
rights,  which  may  Involve  great  daring,  suf. 
ferlng,  and  hunger,  he  Is  accepted  as  an 
adult  and  usually  behaves  responsibly.  Our 
own  teenagers,  who  are  not  following  an  ac- 
cepted pattern,  may  graduate  Into  further 
delinquency. 

We  might  well  ask  to  what  extent  the 
teenage  Negro  demonstrators  In  Birming- 
ham, who  were  beginning  to  get  out  of  hand, 
were  unconsciously  engaging  In  the  counter- 
part of  puberty  rights.  And  we  might  well 
ask  the  same  question  about  the  shocking 
rioting  that  has  taken  place  in  Princeton. 

Princeton  students,  though  they  are  a  bit 
older  and  should  be  more  adult  than  the 
examples  we  have  been  citing,  cut  loose  with 
a  senseless  orgy  of  hooliganism  They  tore 
down  fences,  threw  fireworks  into  a  dance 
hall,  trampled  hedges  and  gardens,  tore  out 
door  screens  and  upset  garbage  cans,  broke 
windows,  set  fires,  threw  cherry  bombs, 
staged  a  panty  raid,  and  released  a  one-ton 
air  compressor  on  a  highway  where  It  went 
tearing  down  a  hill,  a  menace  to  traffic  and 
life. 

We  civilized  folks  dont  seem  to  know  how 
to  handle  our  teenagers.  Maybe  we  should 
ask  some  savage  tribes  to  send  a  "Peace 
Corps"  to  help  us. 


NEW  DIRECTION  FOR  USES? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  Speaker,  it  needs 
no  reaffirmation  that  one  of  the  most 
important  continuing  problems  of  our 
country  is  that  of  unemployment.  I  ap- 
plaud the  actions  which  have  been  taken 
by  Government  at  all  levels  and  by  pri- 
vate groups  and  corporations  to  strike 
at  the  heart  of  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem— the  question  of  skills  which  have 
become  unmarketable  due  to  the  rapid 
technological  progress  we  have  experi- 
enced in  our  economy.  Giving  workers 
new  skills  when  theirs  can  no  longer 
support  them,  moving  these  new  skills 
into  the  jobs  which  now  go  begging  be- 
cause there  is  no  one  to  fill  them  with 
the  skills  they  require  is  the  basic  path, 
in  very  simplified  form,  which  we  must 
follow. 

One  agency  of  our  Federal  Government 
which  has  a  part  to  play  in  this  process 
Is  the  US.  Employment  Service,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Secu- 
rity in  the  Department  of  Labor.  This 
agency,  the  USES,  works  with  the  State 
employment  services  of  the  various 
States  to  attempt  to  find  positions  for 
the  unemployed,  places  in  which  the 
skUls  they  have  may  be  used.  Where 
these  skills  are  no  longer  marketable, 
other  programs — most  importantly  re- 
training— come  into  play. 
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Actions  of  the  USES  and  its  associated  area  in  which  the  free  play  of  economic 
cfat>»  employment  services  have  taken  a  forces  has  fashioned  procedures  which 
biauc       »' .    _       ,,    — i„,.oi„    „,,oofirtr.     meet    our    national    needs    quite    ade- 


new  direction.  I  seriously  question 
whether  the  new  direction  which  this 
_gency  is  taking— turning  its  attention 
to  finding  workers  to  flU  the  jobs  that 
are  open  rather  than  seeking  out  jobs 
for  the  unemployed— is  justified.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  may  seem  no 
more  than  two  sides  of  the  same  coin,  but 
it  is  deeper  than  that.  The  proper  func- 
tion of  the  Employment  Service  is  to  aid 
the  unemployed,  to  act  as  their  contact 
with  the  open  jobs  in  the  labor  market. 
Job  opportunities  which  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Employment  Service 
should  be  used  to  assist  those  who  have 
registered  with  the  Service.  If  no  one  in 
the  unemployed  pool  known  to  the  Serv- 
ice has  the  skills  to  fit  the  job,  this  would 
open  a  chance  for  the  utilization  of  the 
new  Manpower  Training  Act  to  give  one 
who  is  unemployed  the  skUls  to  fit  the 

job. 

But.  as  I  have  noted,  the  Elmployment 
Service  has  turned  away  from  this  ap- 
proach. It  now  has  gone  into  direct 
competition  with  private  employment 
agencies  as  a  medium  through  which  Job 
opportunities  are  circulated  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  not  just  among  the  un- 
employed. And,  with  the  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government  behind  it,  the 
Employment  Service  enters  this  com- 
petition with  a  distinct  advantage.  The 
extent  of  the  competition  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  "help  wanted"  section  of 
the  classified  advertisements  of  the  St. 
LouiS  Globe -Democrat  for  the  weekend 
of  March  16-17.  Ads  by  Uie  Missouri 
State  Employment  Service,  affihated 
with  the  USES,  are  the  more  eye- 
catching, more  expensive  ads  in  the 
help  wanted  columns.  Companies  and 
private  employment  agencies  face  com- 
petition from  a  Government-sponsored 
entity  willing,  it  appears,  to  spend  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  a  week  in  the  St. 
Louis  community  to  seek  out  workers 
for  jobs  which  are  or>en,  when  it  has  as 
its  primary  task  finding  open  Jobs  for 
the  unemployed  workers  it  is  charged 
with  aiding. 

In  addition,  I  am  informed  that  the 
Employment  Service  has  entered  the 
college  placement  field,  sending  recruit- 
ers to  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
country  urging  that  the  Service  be  used 
as  a  way  in  which  graduating  seniors 
make  their  employment  contacts.  Again 
we  see  a  Government  agency  running 
head  on  into  private  eCTorts,  competing 
with  private  businesses  in  attracting 
skilled  talent.  We  have  a  demand  for 
skilled  personnel  in  our  economy,  and 
this  demand  has  long  been  in  touch  with 
the  sources  of  supply  to  work  out  a 
proper  accomodation  without  Govern- 
ment interference  or  control.  Our  un- 
employment problems  are  not  among  the 
skilled,  the  trained;  the  Employment 
Service  does  a  disservice  to  the  people  it 
is  in  business  to  help — the  unemployed — 
when  it  turns  its  attention  and  re- 
sources to  the  task  of  matching  the  em- 
ployed or  ready  employables  with  job 
openings  which  exist. 

I  would  urge  the  Employment  Service 
to  abandon  this  new  area  of  operation 
into  which  it  has  entered.     This  is  an 


quately.  There  is  an  important  job  to 
be  done  by  the  Employment  Service,  and 
it  is  hurting  its  capability  to  do  this  Job 
by  using  its  resources  to  branch  out  into 
a  field  where  it  does  not  belong. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlewom- 
an from  New  York  [Mrs.  St.  George] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  r>oint 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  brief,  but  excellent,  account  of 
the  spring  meeting  in  Lausanne  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  was  submitted 
by  otir  very  able  executive  secretary,  Dr. 
George  B.  Galloway. 

The  U.S.  group  was  well  prepared  for 
their  work  at  the  Conference,  and  each 
of  the  five  committees  was  covered  by 
one  U.S.  delegate  throughout  the  Con- 
ference. 

As  president  of  the  group.  I  wish  to 
pay  my  respects  to  aU  the  delegates — 
Senators  Ernest  Gruening  and  Maurine 
Netjberger  and  Representatives  W.  R. 
POACE,  Alexander  Pirnie,  and  Emilio  Q. 
D.vDDARio — who  were  most  diligent  and 
hardworking  during  the  entire  Confer- 
ence. 

Report  of  the  Executive  Secretabt,  Inteb- 

PARLIAMENTART  UNION  COUNCIL  AND  COM- 
MITTEE Meetings,  Apbil  15-20.  1963 
The  spring  meetings  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  Council  and  standing  com- 
mittees were  held  In  Lausanne,  Switzerland, 
April  15-20,  1963,  in  the  Palais  de  Beaulleu. 
Nearly  200  members  of  Parliament  from  42 
different  countries  in  all  regions  of  the 
world  participated.  Tlie  delegation  from  the 
United  States  consisted  of  Representative 
Katharine  St.  George,  chairman;  Repre- 
sentatives W.  R.  PoAGE,  Alexander  Pirnie, 
and  Emilio  Q.  Daddario;  and  Senators 
Ernest  Gruening  and  Maurine  Neubercer. 
Dr.  George  B.  Galloway,  executive  secretary; 
Darren  St.  Claire,  fiscal  officer;  and  Dr. 
Charles  J.  Zlnn.  law  revision  counsel  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  accompanied  the 
delegation. 

The  Conference  opened  with  a  general 
session  at  which  the  delegates  were  welcomed 
by  Swiss  offlclals  of  Lausanne  and  the  Can- 
ton du  Vaud.  and  by  the  new  IPU  president, 
Ranelrl  MazzllU;  and  heard  an  address  on 
the  history  of  Swiss  political  Institutions  by 
Mr.  Frlederich  Wahlen,  Swiss  Foreign  Min- 
ister. 

Four  days  of  the  Conference  were  devoted 
to  a  series  of  meetings  by  the  five  standing 
study  committees  of  the  Union.  The  Politi- 
cal and  Disarmament  Committee,  on  which 
the  United  States  was  represented  by  Rep- 
resentative Pirnie,  debated  two  topics:  (1) 
Methods  of  Increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
United  Nations'  action  In  maintaining  Inter- 
national peace  and  security;  and  (2)  the 
creation  of  denuclearized  and  limited  arma- 
ments zones  as  a  first  step  toward  general 
and  complete  disarmament.  The  Parlia- 
mentary and  Juridical  Committee,  on 
which  Representative  Daddario  represented 
the  United  States,  discussed  the  reports  of 
its  subcommittees  on  space  law  and  Juvenile 
delinquency,  and  considered  the  adaptation 


of  representative  institutions  to  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  realities  of  the  world 
today.  The  Economic  and  Social  Committee, 
where  Representative  Poage  represented  the 
United  States,  debated  the  world  problem  of 
development.  Including  (1)  equaUty  between 
states  as  an  essential  basis  of  International 
cooperation  and  development;  and  (2)  rela- 
tions between  industrialized  countries  and 
states  In  process  of  development.  A  Joint 
meeting  of  the  Parliamentary  and  Juridical 
Committee  and  the  Economic  and  Social 
Committee  considered  the  problem  of  politi- 
cal Institutions  and  administrative  struc- 
tures In  developing  countries.  The  Cultural 
Committee,  on  which  Senator  Nkuberger 
represented  the  United  States,  discussed 
democratic  access  to  educational  facilities. 
And  the  Committee  on  Non-Self-Governing 
Territories,  where  Senator  Gruening  repre- 
sented the  United  States,  debated  racial  dis- 
crimination. On  all  these  topics  the  U.S. 
delegation  was  equipped  with  position 
papers  prepared  or  pertinent  documents  as- 
sembled In  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

During  the  Conference  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Union  held  its  128th  ses- 
sion, and  the  Interparliamentary  Council 
held  its  92d  session.  Representative  BIath- 
ARiNE  St.  George  represented  the  United 
States  at  both  these  sessions. 

The  five  permanent  study  committees  sub- 
mitted an  account  of  their  work  to  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Council  which,  at  a  meeting 
held  on  April  20,  drew  up  the  agenda  for 
the  52d  Interparliamentary  Conference  to 
be  held  In  Belgrade  from  September  12  to 
20,  1963. 

The  subjects  to  be  discussed  there  will  be 
(1)  methods  of  Increasing  the  effectiveness 
of  United  Nations  action  in  maintaining  In- 
ternational peace  and  security;  (2)  the  crea- 
tion of  denuclearized  and  limited  armaments 
zones  as  a  first  step  toward  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament;  (3)  space  law;  (4)  ffye 
world  problem  of  development;  and  (5) 
racial  discrimination. 

There  will  also  be  an  exchange  of  views  on 
the  question  of  giving  adequate  hearing  to 
the  opinions  of  economic  and  social  groups 
within  Parliament. 

The  wide  subject  of  "Democratic  Access 
to  Educational  Facilities,"  studied  by  the 
Cultural  Committee,  was  not  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  draft  resolution  but  was  referred 
to  a  subcommittee  for  further  study. 

Finally.  It  was  decided  to  take  up  study 
of  the  important  problem  of  the  "Adaptation 
of  Representative  Institutions  to  the  Social, 
Economic  and  Political  Realities  of  the  World 
Today."  This  Is  a  theme  of  particular  in- 
terest for  the  Centre  on  Parliamentary  Docu- 
mentation and  Research,  which  the  Council 
decided  to  establish  in  Geneva  at  the  time 
of  Its  Lausanne  session. 

The  Lausanne  session  resulted  In  the  ad- 
mission of  four  new  member  groups,  all 
Africans,  to  the  Union.  They^  were  Cam- 
eroon, Senegal.  Sierra  Ceone,  and  Somalia. 
Two  other  groups,  Monaco  and  Pakistan,  were 
reactivated.  The  Union  now  has  69  members. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

George  B.  Gallowat, 

Executive  Secretary. 
Mat  7,  1963. 


CADMIUM 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  a 
business  firm  cornered  the  market  on  a 
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key  commodity,  held  this  commodity  off 
the  market  until  an  artificial  shortage 
was  created,  and  then  released  this  com- 
modity in  dribbles  to  the  highest  bidder, 
It  most  certainly  would  find  itself  in 
trouble  with  the  Justice  Department  for 
possible  violation  of  our  Nations  anti- 
trust laws. 

Yet.  this  is  the  identical  situation  we 
face  in  the  cadmium  market,  a  metal  vi- 
tal to  a  number  of  industries. 

A  year  ago,  a  developing  shortage  of 
this  important  metal  was  brought  to  my 
attention  by  the  metalplaters  in  my  dis- 
trict. It  was  further  discovered  that  the 
Federal  Government  had  some  11  million 
pounds  of  cadmium  stockpiled  over  and 
above  its  foreseeable  maximum  needs. 

I  introduced  a  bill  in  the  last  Congress 
to  release  2  million  pounds  of  this  stock- 
piled metal.  For  one  reason  or  another, 
the  General  Services  Administration  did 
not  see  fit  to  issue  a  favorable  report  on 
this  bill  until  some  4  months  later — too 
late  for  Congress  to  take  action  before 
adjournment. 

I  introduced  an  identical  bill  the  first 
day  of  the  current  session  of  Congress. 
Through  prompt  and  effective  action  on 
the  part  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  its  Subcommitt-ee  No  2, 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  PHiLBrNl,  this  Issue  was 
brought  to  speedy  hearings  in  record 
time. 

During  these  hearings,  both  cadmium 

producers  and  consumers  voiced  concern 

■^ver  the  procedures  that  GSA  proposed 

to    use    in    disposing    of    the    surplus 

cadmium. 

However.  GSA  assured  the  committee 
that  its  procedures  would  not  upset  the 
market,  and  that  the  price  of  cadmium 
would  not  be  driven  upward.  The  com- 
mittee agreed  to  let  GSA  try  its  pro- 
cedures, as  long  as  safeguards  were  taken 
not  to  disrupt  the  market,  so  that  the 
cadmium  could  be  released  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  bill  for  the  release  of  2  million 
pounds  of  cadmium  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  signed  into  law  by  the 
President. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
proceeded  to  establish  what  it  called  an 
"upset  price"  in  this  surplus  commodity, 
and  it  has  turned  out  that  the  price  was, 
indeed,  well  named.  It  has  upset  entire 
industries,  forced  the  market  price  up 
out  of  all  reason  and  in  effect  has  served 
to  penalize  those  which  Congress  at- 
tempted to  assist. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
first  put  out  150,000  pounds  of  cadmium 
to  any  and  all  bidders,  despite  state- 
ments in  the  hearings  and  the  commit- 
tee report  urging  GSA  to  limit  cadmium 
sales  to  those  who  would  use  it  in  the  do- 
mestic market. 

Evidently,  speculators  stepped  into  the 
field,  because  the  prices  received  were 
above  all  reason.  Of  the  10  successful 
bidders  on  the  April  30  award,  four  were 
metal  traders,  one  was  an  electroplating 
firm  and  the  remainder  were  manufac- 
turers with  their  own  plating  facilities. 
The  average  price  of  the  awards  was 
$2.43  a  pound.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's cost  of  acquiring  the  metal  was 
$1.94  a  pound. 


Immediately,  the  price  of  cadmium  on 
the  domestic  market  shot  up  to  the  price 
of  the  Government  sale. 

Where  small  business  firms  engaged  in 
electroplating  had  been  hurt  badly  by 
the  reluctance  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  release  this  metal  it  did  not 
need,  they  now  found  that  the  proce- 
dures used  by  GSA  had  hurt  them  again 
by  forcing  up  the  price  of  this  essential 
metal  neces.sary  to  their  continuance  in 
business. 

Another  118.000  pounds  of  cadmium 
contracts  were  awarded  by  GSA  just  the 
other  day,  and  despite  the  fact  that  this 
amount  was  supposed  to  be  set  aside  for 
small  business,  with  no  bids  lower  than 
the  upset  price,  again  speculation  en- 
tered into  the  picture — speculation 
caused  by  the  Federal  Government's  ma- 
nipulations and  faulty  analysis. 

Only  12  plating  firms  were  successful 
bidders  on  56,000  pounds  of  cadmium. 
Eight  suppliers  picked  up  40,000  pounds, 
while  four  manfacturers  with  their  own 
plating  facilities  picked  up  the  remain- 
ing 22.000  pounds. 

P\irther,  a  number  of  plating  firms 
which  bid  Identical  prices  as  those  who 
were  awarded  contracts  did  not  receive 
a  pound  of  cadmium  for  their  efforts. 

Suppliers  got  the  cadmium.  The  users 
did  not. 

I  feel  that  the  will  of  Congress  has 
been  thwarted,  that  GSA  through  its 
manipulations  has  succeeded  in  hurting 
those  which  Congress  was  attempting  to 
help. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
somebody  has  cleaned  up  because  of  the 
lack  of  proper  action  by  GSA  in  dispos- 
ing of  these  stores  of  ,f  admium.  F\ir- 
thermore,  these  people  have  cleaned  up 
at  the  expense  of  small  business  firms 
engaged  primarily  in  the  electroplating 
business. 

It  Is  already  too  late  to  undo  the  dam- 
age which  has  been  done  by  GSA  and 
Its  public-be-damned  and  Congress-be- 
damned  attitudes.  However,  there  Is 
still  time  for  GSA  to  adjust  its  policies 
for  the  remainder  of  the  cadmium  sur- 
plus which  is  authorized  to  be  disposed 
of  in  the  next  few  months. 

About  a  year  ago,  cadmium  sold  for 
$1.70  a  pound  before  the  Government- 
created  shortage  developed.  Today,  It  is 
going  for  $2  50  a  pound  and  better. 

If  GSA  does  not  straighten  out  this 
mess  within  the  next  week  or  10  days,  I 
intend  to  introduce  proposed  legislation 
to  release  an  additional  5  million  pounds 
of  stockpiled  cadmium  at  no  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  average  price  at  which 
the  Government  acquired  It,  which  was 
$1.94  a  pound. 

I  am  sure  that  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  meet  with  the  approval  of 
cadmium  users,  responsible  cadmium 
producers,  and  the  vast  majority  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


ALLIANCE    FOR    PROGRESS    STUM- 
BLES IN  BRAZIL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  fMr.  MeaderI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
judgment,  there  Is  no  area  In  the  world 
more  important  to  the  United  State* 
with  respect  to  its  defense  and  Its  eco- 
nomic vitality  than  Latin  America. 

For  this  reason,  I  welcomed  the  op. 
portunlty  to  partlcipatAn  the  studies  of 
our  aid  program  in  this  hemisphere  con- 
ducted by  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  These  studies 
Included  the  taking  of  testimony  in  the 
principal  capitals  of  South  America  in 
1955.  and  the  filing  of  a  report  on  the 
technical  assistance  program  In  Latin 
America:  the  hearings  and  report  of  the 
subcomnilttee  on  the  aid  program  in 
Peru;  the  holding  of  hearings  in  Mexico, 
Honduras.  Jamaica,  and  Puerto  Rico  lii 
1960  and  hearings  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  both  In  Washington  and  South 
American  capitals  In  1961. 

During  these  various  studies,  I  made  it 
a  point  to  discuss  conditions  and  our  gov- 
ernmental activities  In  the  particular 
country  with  representatives  of  Ameri- 
can business  concerns  located  in  South 
America,  and  I  gained  the  Impression 
from  visiting  these  business  operations 
and  from  my  discussions  with  American 
businessmen  and  diplomatic  offlcials  that 
the  Investment  of  American  capital  in 
Latin  America  was  making  a  lasting  and 
beneficial  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  economic  strength  and  the 
building  of  a  middle  class  so  desperately 
needed  for  the  development  of  Latin 
American  nations  through  free  economic 
and  political  institutions. 

I  was  distressed  when  the  admini.^tra- 
tlon's  tax  bill  in  the  87th  Conpress  did  a 
complete  about-face  from  the  tax  Incen- 
tive principle  for  foreign  investment  of 
the  Bougs  bill,  H.R.  5.  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  86th 
Congress.  Instead  of  encouraging  eco- 
nomic development  abroad  through  pri- 
vate capital  Investment,  the  tax  bill  ac- 
tually punished  American  businesses 
abroad  by  the  taxation  of  foreign-earned 
Income  at  its  source  and  by  the  abroga- 
tion of  tax  treaties. 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  unlimited 
amounts  of  US.  taxpayers'  funds  turned 
over  to  Latin  American  governments  on 
the  ba.sis  of  promises  rather  than  per- 
formance can  never  substitute  for  the 
healthy,  lasting  economic  growth  result- 
ing from  American  business  operations 
In  Latin  America. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Ann  Arbor 
(Mich  >  News  Is  entitled  "Alliance  for 
Progre.ss  Stumbles  in  Brazil." 

I  can  only  add  that  unless  there  l.s  a 
reversal  of  our  approach  in  our  efforts  to 
assist  our  Latin  American  neighbors  to 
attain  economic  strength  and  political 
stability,  the  Alliance  for  Pro-rress  will 
not  only  stumble,  but  will  fall  on  Its  face. 
I  include  the  editorial  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks : 

[From  the  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News,  May  11. 

1963] 
Ai.LiANCK  roR   PnocRcss  Stumbles   in  Brazil 
One  of  the  most  Important  developments 
In  foreign  affairs  during  the  laat  few  days 
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wM  the  announcement  by  President  Joao 
Ooulart  of  Brazil  that  he  will  make  no 
further  effort  this  year  to  Impose  limits  on 
pay  raises  for  Federal  employees. 

TbU  18  scarcely  a  dramatic  development 

mpared  to  much  of  the  recent  news  from 
LftUn  America,  but  the  meaning  is  clear: 
Braell  Is  not  going  to  stick  by  the  agreement 
It  made  on  March  25  as  a  condition  for  ob- 
taining a  $398  million  loan  from  the  tJnlted 
States,  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  condltlonfl  of  that  loan  called  for 
Brazil  to  launch  a  3-year  program  to  control 
inflation;  Brazil's  inflation  Is  the  worst  in 
Latin  America,  and  one  of  the  greatest  Im- 
pediments to  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  As 
a  first  step.  Goulart  agreed  to  hold  Increases 
In  Federal  employees'  pay  to  40  percent  above 
the  1963  level. 

He  has  now  abandoned  this  agreement, 
jeemlngly  without  a  fight.  Aa  soon  as  pay 
for  Federal  employees  came  under  discussion 
a  few  days  ago  in  the  Brazilian  Congress, 
spokesmen  for  Ooulart  said  he  would  be 
willing  to  accept  increases  up  to  60  percent 
over  the  1962  level.  This  concession  was 
made  in  the  face  of  hundreds  of  demands 
from  members  of  the  Congress  for  Federal 
pay  raises  going  even  higher  than  60  percent. 

The  easy  response  would  be  to  say  that 
Ooulart  showed  bad  faith  in  his  negotla- 
Uons  with  U.S.  foreign  aid  offlcials.  But 
US  officials  specializing  In  Latin  America 
are  fully  Informed  of  Brazil's  economic  and 
political  situation.  They  could  scarcely 
have  misjudged  Ooularfs  ability  to  deliver 
on  his  part  of  the  loan  agreement. 

But  those  who  negotiated  this  latest  loan 
to  Brazil  would  have  had  great  trouble 
winning  support  for  it  from  Congress  and 
the  US  public  if  they  had  not  obtained  a 
promise  from  Goulart  that  he  would  take 
immediate  steps  against  inflation.  There 
is.  In  other  words,  a  basi£  for  suspecting  that 
if  bad  faith  has  been  shown.  It  has  been 
mostly  on  the  part  of  the  offlcials  who  agreed 
to  the  terms  under  which  US.  funds  are  be- 
ing loaned  to  Brazil.  Ooulart  wa«  probably 
willing  to  agree  to  practically  any  terms  in 
order  to  get  the  loan. 

Teodoro  Moscoso.  director  of  the  U.S.  Al- 
liance for  Progress  agency,  said  in  a  recent 
Intenlew  with  Ben  P.  Meyer  of  the  Associated 
Press  that  "Intuitively,  even  those  Americans 
who  do  not  know  ,the  details  are  in  favor  of 
the  Alliance  ■■  He  listed  Brazil  along 
with  Argentina.  Chile.  and  Colombia 
as  the  most  important  South  American 
countries,  and  said  each  has  launched  an  eco- 
nomic Btablllzation  program  as  the  basU  for 
receiving  U.S.  aid. 

Ooularfs  announcement  that  he  was  re- 
neging on  a  key  part  of  Brazil's  stabilization 
program  came  the  day  after  Moscoso's  re- 
marks were  published. 

Moscoso  is  quite  right  in  believing  that 
most  US.  taxpayers  are  "Intuitively"  willing, 
even  anxioxis.  to  do  what  they  can  to  com- 
bat Latin  Americas  economic  and  social 
problems.  But  U.S.  taxpayers  will  quickly 
lose  their  enthusiasm  for  supporting  a  long- 
term  aid  program  to  Latin  America  If  they 
are  given  many  occasions  for  suspecting  that 
their  own  officials  are  misleading  them  as  to 
the  program's  accomplishments.  In  this 
case,  Americans  were  misled  on  the  extent  to 
which  Goulart  had  developed  political  sup- 
port at  home  for  an  economic  stabilization 
program. 


THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  ISRAEL 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CahillI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHTIJ..  Mr.  Speaker,  the  strug- 
gle of  Israel  to  obtain  and  maintain  in- 
dependence since  her  founding  15  years 
ago  has  excited  the  imagination  of  all 
those  who  love  liberty  and  hope  to  see 
the  rule  of  law  become  a  worldwide 
principle. 

The  independent  State  of  Israel  was 
born  m  the  mind  of  Theodore  Herzl, 
whose  words  and  deeds  framed  the 
dreams  of  Jews  for  the  last  2,000  years 
to  return  to  their  homeland.  Herzl,  by 
his  creation  of  the  world  Zionist  move- 
ment, brought  together  the  organizing 
talents  of  the  Jewish  leaders  of  a  gen- 
eration ago  in  the  plan  for  a  new  Jewish 
state  in  the  Holy  Land,  Palestine.  Set- 
tlers were  sent,  Jewish  community  plans 
were  established,  and  the  British  Grov- 
emment  who  controlled  the  Palestine 
area  under  mandate  was  appealed  to  for 
aid.  However,  before  this  new  state 
could  be  formed  the  Jewish  people  were 
to  go  through  their  greatest  agony — the 
Nazi  extermination  camps,  in  Hitler's 
mass  campaign  against  the  Jews  of  cap- 
tured Europe. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  there  were 
some  900,000  people  living  in  what  was 
to  become  the  State  of  Israel,  then  still 
under  British  control.  Slowly  a  great 
number  of  those  who  survived  the  ghet- 
tos and  death  camps  of  Nazi-occupied 
Europe  started  to  make  their  way  to  their 
homeland.  Many  succeeded  against  the 
greatest  of  obstacles,  including  the  most 
important  of  all,  the  fact  that  this  new 
homeland  to  which  they  were  going  was 
itself  not  yet  free. 

Yet  on  they  came,  and  there  shelter 
was  made  for  them  in  the  Holy  Lang^ — 
often  it  meant  only  a  cave  or  mean 
shack,  but  with  their  tremendous  deter- 
mination and  hope  nothing  found  them 
daunted. 

Finally,  after  agonizing  months  of 
fighting  and  terrorism  against  the  Brit- 
ish, and  with  the  aid  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, Israel  achieved  its  independence 
on  May  14,  1948.  The  patriots  who  had 
fought  so  long  laid  down  their  arms  and 
took  up  their  plowshares  to  begin  the 
process  of  creating  out  of  a  desert  waste- 
land, a  nation  free  and  prosperous  to 
which  all  Jews  could  come  in  freedom 
from  want  and  fear. 

The  first  years  were  rugged  and  sur- 
vival precarious — a  constant  battle 
against  both  the  unyielding  land  and  the 
unyielding  hostility  of  her  Arab  neigh- 
bors. But  determination  and  strength  of 
purpose,  combined  with  judicious  use  of 
American  aid  funds  and  other  grants  in 
aid  from  the  world  Jewish  community, 
saw  victory,  at  least  in  land  reclamation 
and  the  development  of  schools  and  com- 
munity services  in  much  of  this  desert 
land. 

And  now,  in  that  small  strip  at  the  far 
end  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  land  to 
■  which  Moses  led  his  people  from  Egypt, 
new  wealth  has  blossomed  forth  in  a 
rich,  fertile,  and  progressive  Israeli 
State.  Peoples  of  many  nations,  Yeme- 
nis, Germans,  Russians,  all  have  melted 


together  as  free  citizens  dedicated  to  de- 
fend their  country  from  outside  aggres- 
sion, and  to  build  it  internally  in  free- 
dom for  all. 

Israel,  now  a  land  of  over  2  million 
people,  has  accomplished  a  miracle  in 
our  time  and  under  our  own  eyes.  We  all 
should  salute  her  success  to  date  and 
wish  her  the  continued  peace  she  so  ar- 
dently desires  in  which  to  work  out  her 
future. 


NATIONAL  POLICE  WEEK 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
fact  that  we  are  currently  observing  Na- 
tional Police  Week. 

Members  may  recall  that  this  body  ap- 
proved last  October  *a  joint  resolution 
authorizing  and  requesting  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  desigriating  in 
each  year  the  calendar  week  during 
which  May  15  falls  as  a  period  of  par- 
ticular recognition  of  the  services  given 
by  the  men  and  women  of  our  country's 
law-enforcement  agencies. 

May  15  itself  was  chosen  to  be  desig- 
nated, each  year,  as  Peace  OflBcers  Me- 
morial Day — in  honor  of  the  Federal, 
State,  and  municipal  oflBcers  who  have 
been  killed  or  disabled  in  the  line  of 
duty. 

In  the  United  States,  we  are  generally  "* 
so  accustomed  to  the  benefits  of  law  and 
order  that  we  take  them  for  granted  and 
seldom  give  the  matter  any  thought  at 
all.  Policemen  are  the  object  of  public 
attention,  as  a  rule,  only  in  the  event 
that  some  scandal  touches  them. 

But  we  would  do  well  to  remember 
that  the  police  task  is  one  of  the  most 
diflBcult  in  contemporary  society.  The 
police  do  not  deal  with  a  tangible  prod- 
uct, the  marketing  of  which  can  be  yearly 
measured  as  to  increase  or  decline. 
Their  work  lies  in  the  field  of  human 
behavior — a  field  involving  a  multitude 
of  complexities  as  yet  only  dimly  under- 
stood. Complicating  this  work  is  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  police  themselves  . 
are  open  to  himian  error  and  frailty  as 
they  try  to  restrain  those  weaknesses  in 
others. 

We  are  most  fortunate  to  live  in  a  land 
where  the  degree  of  success  •with  which 
the  iwUce  have  met  their  diflBcult  tasks 
Is  so  established  that  it  can  be  taken  for 
granted.  Their  round-the-clock  activi- 
ties make  It  possible  for  us  to  live  free  of 
that  constant  fear  of  violence  and  dis- 
order which  can  paralyze  civilized 
pursuits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  observe  our  victories 
In  war  by  honoring  the  veterans  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  It  Is  to  the  Nation's 
credit  that  we  now  see  fit  to  observe  our 
internal  victories  over  crime  and  dis- 
order by  honoring  the  continuing  stand- 
ing forces  of  oiir  police  agencies.    I  am 
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sure  many  of  my  colleagues  will  be  join- 
ing with  me  tonight  in  the  observance  of 
Police  Week  by  attending  the  congres- 
sional dinner  sponsored  by  the  Police- 
men's Association  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  with  my  remarks  E*resi- 
dent  Kennedy's  Peace  OCacers  Memorial 
Day  and  Police  Week  proclamation,  the 
proclamation  by  the  District  Commis- 
sioners of  Washington.  DC. :  the  very 
poignant  statement  of  Police  Chief  Rob- 
ert V.  Murray,  of  the  Metropohtan  Police 
Department  in  Washington.  DC  ;  and 
the  always  inspiring  words  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation: 

Peace  Oi'vickhs  Memorial  Dat  and  Pouce 
Wezx  bt  the  President  or  the  United 
States  or  America — A  Proclamation 

Whereas  from  the  beginning  of  this  Nation, 
law  enforcement  ofBcers  have  played  an  Im- 
portant role  In  safeguarding  the  rights  and 
freedoms  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  In  protecting  the  lives  and 
property  of  our  citizens:  and 

Whereas  through  constant  application  of 
new  procedures  and  techniques,  such  officers 
are  becoming  more  efficient  In  their  enforce- 
ment of  our  laws;    and 

Whereas  It  Is  Important  that  our  people 
know  and  understand  the  problems,  duties, 
and  responsibilities  of  their  police  depart- 
ments and  the  necessity  for  cooperating  with 
them  In  maintaining  law  and  order;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
express  our  gratitude  for  the  dedicated  serv- 
ice and  courageous  deeds  of  law  enforcement 
officers  and  for  the  contributions  they  have 
made  to  the  security  and  well-being  of  all  our 
people;  and 

Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
October  1.  1962  (76  Stat.  676),  the  Congress 
has  requested  the  President  to  designate 
May  15  of  each  year  as  Peace  Officers  Memo- 
rial Day  and  the  calendar  week  during  which 
such  May  15  occurs  as  Police  Week:  Now. 
therefore. 

I.  John  P.  Kennedy,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  des- 
ignate May  16,  1963.  and  May  15  of  each 
succeeding  year,  as  Peace  Officers  Memo- 
rial Day.  In  honor  of  those  peace  officers 
who.  through  their  courageous  deeds,  have 
lost  their  Uvea  or  have  become  disabled  in 
the  performance  of  duty. 

I  also  designate  the  week  of  May  13 
through  May  18.  1963.  and  the  calendar  week 
during  which  May  15  occurs  of  each  succeed- 
ing year,  as  Police  Week,  In  recognition  of 
the  service  given  by  the  men  and  women 
who,  night  and  day.  protect  us  through 
enforcement  of  our  laws. 

I  Invite  State  and  local  governments,  pa- 
triotic, civic,  and  educational  organizations, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  gener- 
ally, to  observe  Peace  Officers  Memorial  Day 
and  Police  Week  in  this  year  and  each  suc- 
ceeding year  with  appropriate  ceremonies  In 
which  all  our  people  may  Join  In  commemo- 
rating law  enforcement  officers,  past  and 
present,  who  by  their  faithful  and  loyal  de- 
votion to  their  responsibilities  have  rendered 
a  dedicated  service  to  their  communities, 
aund.  In  so  doing,  have  established  for  them- 
selves an  enviable  and  enduring  reputation 
for  preserving  the  rights  and  security  of  all 
citizens. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  4th 
day  of  May  In  the  year  of  oui  Lord  1963,  and 


of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  187th. 

John  P    Kennxot. 
By  the  President 

Okorob  W  Bau,. 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


Police  Week,  Mat  13-18.  1963— Peace  Ot- 
FicER.s  Memorial  Day.  Mat  15,  1963,  bt  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  or  Co- 
LtMBiA— A  Proclamation 

Whereas  the  Congress  by  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion approved  October  1.  1962,  has  author- 
ized and  requested  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  designate  the  week  of  May 
13-18.  1963,  as  Police  Week  in  recognition 
of  the  contribution  the  police  officers  of 
America  h.ive  made  to  our  civilization 
through  their  dedicated  and  unselfish  efforts 
In  enforcing  the  laws  of  our  cities,  counties, 
and  States;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  also  authorized  and 
requested  the  President  to  designate  May  15, 
1963.  as  Peace  Omcers  Memorial  Day  In 
honor  of  the  Federal.  State,  and  municipal 
peace  officers  who  have  been  killed  or  dis- 
abled In  line  of  duty;  and 

Whereas  from  the  beginning  of  our  Na- 
tion, peace  officers  have  played  an  important 
role  in  safeguarding  the  lives  of  our  people 
and  In  protecting  their  property,  thereby 
adding  Immeasurably  to  a  greater  sense  of 
security:   and 

Whereas  It  Is  Important  that  our  citizens 
know  and  understand  the  problems,  duties, 
and  responsibilities  of  the  police  department, 
and  that  members  of  our  law-enforcement 
agencies  are  fully  aware  of  their  duty  to 
serve  our  people,  protecting  them  against 
violence  or  disorder;  and 

Whereas  It  is  fitting  to  bestow  proper 
recognition  on  those  law  enforcement  officers 
who  are  devoting  their  efforts  to  the  preser- 
vation of  lives  and  the  protection  of  property, 
and  to  all  who  have  preceded  them:  Now. 
therefore. 

We  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  do  hereby  desig- 
nate the  week  of  May  12-18,  1963.  as  Police 
Week  and  M.iy  15.  1963,  as  Peace  Officers 
Memorial  Day  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  and 
we  urge  that  appropriate  ceremonies  be  held 
In  which  all  of  our  people  may  Join  In  pay- 
ing tribute  to  those  officers  who  protect  us 
through  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  our  land 
and  of  our  community  and  who.  through 
their  courageous  deeds,  have  lost  their  lives 
or  have  become  disabled  In  the  performance 
of  duty. 

Walter  N.   Tobriner, 
P.  J.  Clarke. 
John   B.  Duncan, 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

April  23.  1963. 


To  All  Law  Enforcement  Officers: 

The  recent  death  of  Pvt.  Elmer  L.  Hunter 
on  M.u-ch  22.  while  in  the  performance  of 
duty,  starkly  points  out  the  dangers  Involved 
whenever  a  member  of  the  force  walks  the 
streets  of  this  city  so  that  the  citizens  may 
live  In  peace  and  safety.  While  this  was  not 
the  first  time  a  policeman  gave  his  life  In 
the  service  of  the  people  of  WashlniTton,  DC, 
In  the  more  than  100  years  this  department 
has  been  In  existence.  It  nevertheless  was  a 
shock  to  other  officers  and  the  citizens  of  this 
city. 

Crime  Is  on  the  lncrea.se  both  locally  and 
nationally  and  the  law  enforcement  profes- 
sion becomes  more  demanding  and  dangerous 
each  day.  Patrolmen  go  forth  dally  In  the 
never-ceasing  battle  of  protecting  the  law- 
abiding  citizens  from  the  activities  of  the 
unscrupulous  criminal. 

It  Is  fitting  and  right,  therefore,  that  we 
should  recognize  all  members  of  our  law 
enforcement  agencies  by  proclaiming  Police 
Week  and  Peace  Officers  Memorial  Day.    I  am 


proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  profession  uwi 
to  be  associated  with  the  men  and  woqm 
who  are  part  of  our  ranks.  We  perfonnoS 
duties  because  we  enjoy  being  of  service  to 
our  fellow  men. 

We  cannot  handle  our  responslbliitie, 
however,  without  the  full  cooperation  i^ 
assistance  of  the  people  of  this  city  PoUm 
Week  and  Memorial  Day  can  be  another 
bridge  between  the  citizens  and  law  enforce- 
ment  officers  •  •  •  to  help  each  of  ua  to 
better  understand  oux  work  and  problems  ww 
cooperate  with  each  other  In  our  efforts  to 
make  this  a  belter  world  In  which  to  live. 
FloBERT  V  Murray. 
Metropolitan  Chief  of  Police. 

To    the    Policemen's    Association: 

The  observance  of  Police  Week  provl(le» 
me  with  a  most  welcome  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend greetings  and  best  wishes  to  the  meo- 
bers  of  the  Policemen's  Association  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

This  special  period  of  richly  deserved  rec- 
ognition for  law  enforcement  should  serve  u 
a  time  of  renewed  dedication  by  our  pro- 
fession to  the  laws  with  whose  enforcement 
we  are  charged.  It  Is  Important  that  ve 
reassess  the  challenge  presented  by  the 
growing  crime  rate  and  reaffirm  our  devotion 
to  the  principles  of  Integrity,  honesty,  and 
the  dignity  of  man. 

America's  menacing  crime  problem  threat- 
ens our  heritage  of  freedom  and  Justice.  It 
Is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  all  citizen*, 
and  they  look  to  our  profession  for  protec- 
tion and  guidance.  We  can  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. Effective  cooperation  and  constant 
striving  for  greater  efficiency  will  enable  law 
enforcement  to  check  the  splrallng  crime 
trend  which  plagues  the  Nation. 

John  Edgar  Hoover, 

Director, 
Federal  Bureau  of  lnve.'<tigation. 


"TO  THINE  OWN  SELF  BE  TRUE" 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Byrne]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Penns>ivania.  Mr 
Speaker,  my  pood  friend,  the  distin- 
guished A.  Leon  HigRlnbotham.  Jr., 
Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  gave  a  provocative  speech 
at  a  testimonial  dinner  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Horace  Dadford  West,  president  of  the 
Meharry  Medical  College.  His  disserta- 
tion on  an  interesting  and  challenging 
subject  was  timely.  His  historical  ref- 
erences and  discussions  on  health  were 
reveahng.  I  am  pleased  to  submit  his 
address  to  the  Members  of  the  Congress: 

To  Thine  Own  Selt  Be  True  » 

(Speech  by  A  Leon  Hlgglnbotham,  Jr.,  Com- 
missioner. Federal  Trade  Commission,  tes- 
timonial dinner  for  Dr  Horace  Dadford 
West,  president  of  Meharry  Medical  Col- 
lege. Monday,  February  25,   1963) 

Dr.  West,  Dr.  Cobb,  distinguished  guests, 
alumni  of  Meharry.  leaders  In  medicine,  and 
friends,  on  this  my  first  trip  to  the  great 
State  of  Tennessee,  I  am  profoundly  honored 
to  be  present  at  such  an  auspicious  occasion. 

I  have  always  envisioned  Nashville  as  the 
progenitor  of  great  Intellectual  accomplish- 
ments— surrounded     by    a    chister    of    out- 


Shakespeare,    "Hamleti"  act  I,  scene  3. 
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_dlng  universities  with  Meharry  Medical 
Allege  as  a  preeminent  center  of  medical 
irnowledge  and  science. 

I  note  that  you  have  three  themes  this 
evening— "Light,  Liberty,  and  Learning." 

As  »  lawyer  who  has  been  active  with  the 
NAACP  and  other  civil  rights  organizations, 
liberty  for  all  has  always  been  one  of  my 
dominant  concerns,  and  from  your  rich  Ten- 
nessee heritage,  I  note  that  the  great  Ten- 
nessean,  Andrew  Jackson,  has  left  a  legacy 
in  behalf  of  liberty,  law  and  order  which  Is 
instructive  to  all  of  us — particularly  during 
these  days  when  there  Is  a  rightfully  ac- 
celerated demand  to  make  America  literally 
the  "land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 

brave." 

In  1815  when  It  appeared  certain  that 
New  Orleans  would  be  Invaded  and  con- 
quered by  the  British.  Andrew  Jackson  with 
a  small  brigade  defeated  them  The  story 
(roes  that  this  battle  was  fought  while  wom- 
en and  children  prayed  In  the  streets  for 
their  city  to  be  saved.  During  the  midst  of 
the  campaign  after  he  had  declared  martial 
law.  Jackson  had  a  newspaper  editor  arrested 
for  an  article  written  critical  of  Jackson's 
administration  under  martial  law;  when  a 
Federal  Judge  for  the  Territory  of  New  Or- 
leans Issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  re- 
lease the  editor  from  Jail.  Jackson  ordered 
that  the  Judge  be  arrested  or  banished  from 
the  territory.  When  martial  law  was  termi- 
nated and  civil  law  reinstated,  the  first  ac- 
tion of  the  Judge  was  to  issue  a  show  cause 
order  against  Jackson  for  a  contempt  hear- 
ing On  the  date  of  the  trial,  Jackson  duti- 
fully obeyed  the  order  by  appearing  In  the 
courtroom.  On  that  day  he  wore  civilian 
clothes  rather  than  his  usually  colorful  mili- 
tary regalia  and  thus  was  not  recognized  by 
the  crowd  when  he  first  arrived  The  Judge 
found  Jackson  guilty  and  fined  him  $1,000 
which,  without  appeal,  he  paid  forthwith. 
Upon  leaving  the  courtroom,  he  was  greeted 
by  a  tumultuous  crowd  of  his  followers  and 
admirers,  waiting  for  him  at  the  steps  and 
courthouse  yard.  For  the  mass  of  folk  In 
New  Orleans  on  that  day,  Jackson  was  their 
savior  and  because  of  his  heroic  defense  of 
their  city,  they  had  bestowed  upwn  him  the 
title  of  "The  Hero  of  New  Orleans." 

Most  persons  there  felt,  due  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  a  military  Invasion  by  the  foreign 
enemy,  that  the  fine  and  contempt  verdict 
were  unwarranted;  accordingly  they  were 
willing  to  take  whatever  actions,  riotous  or 
otherwise,  were  suggested  by  Jackson.  Yet. 
In  this  potentially  explosive  and  rebellious 
setting.  Jackson  with  total  calmness  made 
an  Impassioned  speech  for  constitutional  law 
and  order  when  replying  to  the  volatile 
crowd,  as  follows: 

"I  have  during  the  Invasion  exerted  every 
one  of  my  faculties  for  the  defense  and 
preservation  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws.  On  this  day  I  have  been  called  upon 
to  submit  to  their  operations,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  many  persons  might  have 
thought  sufficient  to  Justify  resistance. 
Considering  obedience  to  the  laws,  even  when 
we  think  them  unjustly  applied,  as  the  first 
duty  of  a  citizen,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
comply  with  the  sentence  you  have  heard 
pronounced;  and  I  entreat  you  to  remember 
the  example  I  have  given  you  of  respectful 
submission  to  the  administration  of  Justice." 

Later  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
Jackson  was  confronted  with  a  threatened 
secession  by  South  Carolina  In  1832.  A  State 
convention  had  declared  null  and  void  the 
1828  and  1832  Federal  tariffs  and  threatened 
that  It  would  secede  In  1833  If  the  Federal 
Government  attempted  to  collect  duties  For 
this  defiance  on  December  10.  1832,  Jackson 
Issued  a  proclamation  telling  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  that  disunion  by  force  was 
armed  treason,  and  said: 

"I  consider  the  power  to  annul  a  law  of 
the  United  States,  assumed  by  one  State.  In- 


compatible with  the  existence  of  the  Union, 
contradicted  expressly  by  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution,  unauthorized  by  Its  spirit.  In- 
consistent with  every  principle  on  which  It 
was  founded,  and  destructive  of  the  great 
object  for  which  it  was  formed." 

Thus,  regardless  of  whatever  eccentricities 
Jackson  may  have  had,  these  quotations  on 
the  subject  of  liberty  contain  prophetic  ad- 
vice to  every  citizen  and  particularly  for 
every  State  official.  In  every  region  of  ovir 
country. 

As  to  liberty  and  equality  for  the  Negro, 
In  my  opinion  we  have  today  the  most  ef- 
fective Attorney  General  In  the  history  of 
this  Nation.  It  Is  of  significance  that  At- 
torney General  Robert  Kennedy's  first  for- 
mal speech  was  given  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  Law  School  and  there  on  May  6, 
1961,  he  noted: 

"In  all  cases  •  •  •  I  say  to  you  today 
that  If  the  orders  of  the  court  are  circum- 
vented, the  Department  of  Justice  will  act. 
We  will  not  stand  by  or  be  aloof.  We  will 
move." 

And  la  your  State  of  Tennessee,  you  can 
note  the  Impact  not  of  promises  but  of 
movement.  As  an  example,  because  of  the 
heroic  determination  of  Negro  citizens  and 
the  appropriate  supporting  action  of  the 
US.  Department  of  Justice,  from  1960  to 
1962  the  "number  of  Negroes  registered  has 
Increased  from  none  to  more  than  2,000  In 
Haywood  County,  and  from  58  to  more  than 
3,000  In  Fayette  County." 

Yet.  we  are  here  today  to  do  more  than 
merely  catalog  present  accomplishments 
or  acknowledge  a  theoretical  landmark  of 
Jacksonlan  democracy  since  we  know  that 
such  heritage  has  often  not  been  Imple- 
mented for  America's  oft  forgotten  brother — 
the  Negro.  We  are  here  to  commend  a  great 
man.  Dr.  Harold  D.  West;  we  are  here  to 
salute  a  distinguished  medical  school.  Me- 
harry Medical  College — for  what  both  Dr. 
West  and  Meharry  Medical  College  have 
done  for  the  Negro  In  America — to  make  him 
a  vital  and  healthy  part  of  America,  and 
for  what  this  Institution  and  man  have  done 
to  assure  that  the  American  dream  of  life, 
liberty,  and  happiness  applies  to  all  men — 
both  black  and  white. 

As  I  again  look  at  yotir  theme  of  "Light, 
Liberty,  and  Learning."  "Truth"  Is  the  one 
word  which  pervades  all  three  elements.  If 
my  remarks  were  to  be  cast  In  a  text,  I 
would  choose  them  from  Shakespeare  In  Po- 
lonlus*  admonition  to  Laertes:  "This  above 
all:  To  thine  ownself  be  true,  and  It  must 
follow,  as  the  night  the  day,  thou  canst  not 
then  be  false  to  any  man." 

The  highest  praise  that  I  can  give  to  Me- 
harry Is  that  It  has  been  true  to  Itself  and 
to  its  Ideals.  And  those  Ideals  are  not  the 
narrow  Ideals  of  one  religion  or  race  but 
rather  the  perfections  toward  which  all  men 
and  women  strive. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  great  truths  of 
medicine  and  great  truths  of  Meharry — 
first  as  to  Meharry's  impact:  One  who  would 
dare  to  envision  the  impact  of  Meharry  could 
first  think  In  far-off  Africa;  there  an  Afri- 
can with  malaria — perhaps  a  mother  who 
could  speak  only  SwahlU — might  yesterday 
have  been  saved  from  certain  death,  saved 
because  she  had  been  treated  by  a  physician 
trained  at  Meharry;  or  saved  because  she 
had  received  medicine  through  a  public 
health  program  initiated  by  an  African  who 
studied  at  Meharry.  This  thought  Is  not 
based  on  conjecture.  I  have  been  In  Africa, 
I  haTe  met  some  of  your  distinguished  grad- 
uates such  as  Dr.  Mallklbu;  I  have  noted 
their  Indomitable  efforts  to  lift  the  health 
level  of  Africa.  Indeed  the  sharp  Impact  of 
their  program  Is  now  being  felt  In  the  Jun- 
gles and  In  the  towns  throughout  that  vast 
continent. 

Perhaps  tomorrow  In  New  York  City,  as 
the  result  of  an  automobile  accident,  a  child 


will  have  a  basal  fracture  with  a  subarach- 
noid hemorrhage  and  subdtiral  hematoma; 
and  that  child  may  be  able  to  live  because 
the  preasure  Is  released  from  the  brain  by 
the  delicate  and  meticulous  skill  of  a  neuro- 
surgeon who  received  his  early  medical  train- 
ing at  Meharry.  And  this  very  night  mil- 
lions of  Negroes  will  go  to  bed,  perhaps  some 
without  knowing  that  their  life  expectancy 
Is  now  greater  than  that  of  their  parents, 
and  the  Negro's  life  expectancy  Is  longer  be- 
cause hundreds  of  Meharry  graduates  are 
and  have  been  providing  for  Negroes  first 
class  medical  care  In  cities  and  towns  where 
they  would  not  have  received  any  medical 
care  If  It  had  not  been  for  Meharry. 

Think  of  It.  Meharry  has  trained  50  per- 
cent of  the  Negro  physicians  and  dentists 
now  practicing  in  this  country.  If  there  had 
not  been  Meharry.  many  American  Negroes 
would  not  have  had  any  physician  and,  I 
repeat,  not  any  physician  of  any  race  or  any 
color.  Thus,  the  brutal  fact  of  our  heritage 
Is  that  In  many  farms,  hamlets  and  towns 
the  choice  would  have  been  and  still  Is  ei- 
ther no  medical  care  or  a  Meharry  trained 
physician. 

Tonight,  we  acknowledge  and  thank  God 
that  morticians  and  cemeteries  have  been 
deprived  of  profits  because  there  have  been 
Meharry  doctors  to  make  the  sick  recover 
and  make  the  weak  strong. 

As  we  look  at  the  truth  of  our  America, 
we  know  that  America  is  now  stronger  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  Meharry.  For  the 
battles  ahead  In  the  fight  against  totalitar- 
ianism. America,  because  of  Meharry  phy- 
sicians, has  a  greater  capacity  to  survive; 
Meharry  has  caused  the  colored  segment  of 
the  Nation  to  have  steadily  Improving  health 
so  that  they  can  apply  their  muscles  to  the 
wheels  of  Industry  and  their  brains  to  the 
technology  of  tomorrow.  Thus  tonight 
white  America  can  sleep  more  securely  be- 
cause In  their  Nation's  defense  there  Is  an 
extra  margin  provided  by  the  Increasing  vigor 
and  sturdlness  of  the  Negro's  body  and  mind. 

The  Importance  of  the  Nations'  health 
was  eloquently  expressed  by  the  President 
last  week  in  his  special  message  to  the  Con- 
gress for  additional  funds  for  an  expanded 
program  pertaining  to  professional  health 
personnel  and  health  facilities.     He  stated: 

"Healthy  people  build  a  stronger  nation, 
and  make  a  maximum  contribution  to  its 
growth  and  development.  Good  health  for 
all  our  people  (and  I  emphasize  the  word 
all)  Is  a  continuous  goal.  In  a  democratic 
society  where  every  human  life  Is  precious, 
we  can  aspire  to  no  less."  Perhaps  we  are 
here  today  to  also  pay  homage  to  another 
great  truth — the  truth  of  medicine — that  no 
group  and  no  nation  can  claim  that  It  is  the 
sole  or  exclusive  contributor  to  medicine. 
Instead  our  sciences'  greatness  Is  derived 
from  the  very  heterogeneity  of  its  contribu- 
tors. Dr.  Cobb  and  his  associates  have  pre- 
sented commendable  scholarly  data  to  in- 
dicate that  the  earliest  historical  figure  of 
importance  In  medicine  was  Imhotep  In 
about  3000  B.C.  Thus,  Imhotep  Is  a  vivid 
reminder  that  before  any  other  color,  a  black 
skin  was  associated  with  distinction  In  medi- 
cine. Negroes  view  with  pride  the  great 
contributions  made  by  Dr.  Drew  in  blood 
plasma;  Dr.  Cobb  In  anatomy;  Dr.  West  with 
amino  acid;  Dr.  Wright  and  his  distinguished 
daughter  and  hundreds  of  others  who  by  the 
profoundness  of  their  contributions  have 
helped  to  obliterate  disease  and  expand  our 
life  expectancy  to  the  paradoxical  point  that 
the  science  of  geriatrics,  or  old  age,  has  be- 
come a  household  word. 

Dr.  Fosdlck  has  captured  the  concept  with 
greater  eloquence  than  most  when  he  said: 

"Whether  we  wish  It  or  not,  an  Indelible 
pattern  of  unity  has  been  woven  Into  the 
society  of  mankind.  There  Is  not  an  area 
of  activity  In  which  this  cannot  be  illus- 
trated.   An  American  soldier  wounded  on  the 
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battlefield  In  the  Far  Ea«t  owes  his  life  to 
the  Japanese  acientlBt.  Kltaaato,  who  Isolated 
the  bacillus  of  tetanus.  A  Russian  soldier 
saved  by  a  blood  transfusion  Is  Indebted  to 
L^nstelner,  an  Austrian.  A  German  soldier 
13  shielded  from  typhoid  fever  with  the  help 
of  a  Russian,  Metchnlkoff.  A  EKitch  marine 
In  the  East  Indies  Is  protected  from  malaria 
because  of  the  experiments  of  an  Italian. 
Orassl:  while  a  British  aviator  In  North 
America  escapes  death  from  surgical  opera- 
tion because  a  Prenchman.  Pasteur,  and  a 
German.  Koch,  elaborated  a  technique  In 
peace  as  In  war. 

"We  are  edl  beneficiaries  of  contributions 
to  knowledge  made  by  every  nation  In  the 
world.  Our  children  are  guarded  from  diph- 
theria by  what  a  Japanese  and  a  German  did. 
They  are  protected  from  rabies  because  of 
a  Frenchman.  They  are  cured  of  p>ellagra 
from  the  researches  of  an  Austrian.  Prom 
birth  to  death  they  are  siirrounded  by  an 
Invisible  company — the  spirits  of  men  who 
never  served  a  lesser  loyalty  than  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind.  The  best  that  every  Indi- 
vidual or  group  has  produced  anywhere  In 
the  world  has  always  been  available  to  serve 
the  race  of  men  regardless  of  nation  or 
color." 

Another  truth  which  we  recognize  and 
honor  Is  that  Meharry  Is  a  product  of  mutual 
cooperation  of  the  races,  by  Its  founding  and 
by  Its  very  development. 

It  seems  that  Meharry  presents  the 
formula  of  greatness  to  America.  In  honor- 
ing Meharry  and  Dr.  West  today,  we  honor 
the  great  foundations  created  by  men  sensi- 
tive to  the  needs  of  mankind,  by  men  who 
have  been  willing  to  Jettison  their  fortunes 
to  create  horizons  for  their  less  fortunate 
brothers — Meharry  knows  these  foundations 
well;  Carnegie.  Rockefeller  General  Educa- 
tion Board,  the  Rosenwald  Fund,  the  Hark- 
ness  Foundation,  the  Kellogg  Foundation, 
the  Methodist  Board,  plus  substantial  con- 
tributions  by   many    Individuals. 

As  I  view  the  procession  of  physicians  who 
pass  through  our  lives,  I  often  am  reminded 
of  an  old  parable.     Once  three  stonemasons 
were  asked,  one  after  the  other,  what  they 
were  doing.     The  first,  without  looking  up, 
answered.  "Earning  my  living."     The  second 
replied,    "I    am   shaping   this   stone   to   pat- 
tern."   The  third  lifted  his  eyes,  paused  and 
said.  "I  am  building  a  cathedral  "     So  It  Is 
with    the    men    of    medicine      The   attitude 
and    preparation    of    some    show    that    they 
have   no    conception    of   their   effort    higher 
than  making  a  living  or  purchasing  a  mink 
coat  and  Cadillac  for  their  wife;   others  are 
dutiful    but   uninspired    In   trying   to  shape 
their  research   or   practice   to   a   work-a-day 
pattern;    but  It  lifts  the  heart  of  all  man- 
kind when  we  recognize  that  some  men  of 
medicine.  In  the  Image  of  Dr.  West  and  the 
other  great  men  of  Meharry.  have  recognized 
that   they   eire    building   a   cathedral    for   all 
humanity.      We    know   that    the    great    men 
of    Meharry.    if    they    had    been    concerned 
about  merely  earning  a   living,  would  never 
have  stayed  here  for  there  are  more  profita- 
ble   ventures    than    teaching   and    research; 
we  know  that  If  the  great  men  of  Meharry 
were  merely  trying  to  establish  a  successful 
research    pattern — the    commercial    labora- 
tories would  have  granted  them  more  lucra- 
tive   opportunities   but   only   the    men    who 
wanted  to  build  a  cathedral,  only  the  men 
who   In   their   dreams   saw    the   highest   star 
or    constellation,    only    the    men    who    knew 
that  when  one  builds  a  great  medical  school 
as   with    a   cathedral,    that    a   legacy    Is    left 
to   uplift   all   Negroes   and    all   mankind    for 
eternity,    only    men    of    such    Illumination 
would  have  been  able  to  stay  here  for  the 
decades  that  Dr.  West  has  known  the  head- 
aches,  the  heartaches,   and   the   lonely   mo- 
ments   which    every    administrator    knows, 
when    those    around    him.    who    seemingly 
could   help  him  most,   remain   silent   In   the 
hour  of  greatest  need. 


These  physicians  and  scientists  were  born 
into  a  world  they  never  created — a  world 
which  greeted  them  with  fear,  prejudice 
and  ignorance.  It  would  have  been  easier 
to  repay  such  a  world  with  misanthropy 
and  indifference.  Instead  they  have  con- 
structed their  own  world  both  at  Meharry 
and  throughout  all  parts  of  the  globe  as  a 
universe  of  dedication,  of  selflessness,  and 
ministration  to  the  fears  and  Ills  of  all  men. 
In  closing.  It  might  be  appropriate  to 
mention  one  other  parable: 

In  historic  times,  an  old  man  stood  on  the 
outskirts  of  Damascus,  and  he  observed 
Death  walk  by  He  asked  Death  where  was 
he  going  and  how  many  people  would  be 
killed.  Death  replied — 20,000  at  Damascus 
Some  days  later  the  old  man  still  stood  by 
the  road,  now  with  unlimited  grief.  As 
he  saw  Death  approach  he  said,  "Death  you 
lied  to  me,  you  said  you  were  going  to  take 
only  20,000  Uvea  and  Instead  you  took  100.- 
000."  Death  replied.  "Old  man  I  did  not 
lie  to  you.  I  took  20,000,  but  fear  took  the 
rest,  fear  took  80  percent  of  those  who  un- 
necessarily died." 

If  we  are  going  to  think  of  what  Is  the 
future  of  Meharry,  p>erhaps  tonight  we 
should  make  a  pact  that  fear  will  not  be 
our  companion.  Instead  we  should  recog- 
nize that  Meharry's  great  capital  Improve- 
ment program  can  be  accomplished  only  if 
each  of  us  meets  our  responsibilities — to 
paraphrase  Horace  Mann — "Of  being 
ashamed  to  die  until  you  have  won  some 
great   victories  for   hiunanlty. " 

If  we  will  abolish  any  fears  of  pettiness 
which  separate  us  as  Individuals  and  as  a 
race  and  give  to  Meharry  the  type  of  great- 
ness and  support  that  It  has  given  to 
America,  then  Meharry's  cathedral  will  be  the 
brightest  constellation  of  man's  greatest 
horizon  and  greatest  potential.  Its  scope 
win  be  worldwide;  Its  depth  from  heaven 
to  hell. 

Though  of  course  we  urge  total  Integra- 
tion and  total  equality  of  opportunity  In  all 
medical  schools,  we  should  cast  away  the 
Jlbberlsh  fear  that  alleged  Integration  of  the 
predominantly  white  medical  schools  will 
cause  the  demise  of  the  great  Negro  Institu- 
tions such  as  Meharry  which  have  carried 
99  percent  of  the  brunt  from  slavery  to  date. 
The  ti-uth  of  the  matter  Is  that  while  In 
1955  there  were  218  Negroes  enrolled  In  pre- 
dominantly white  medical  schools.  In  1962 
there  were  only  164;  thus  a  decrease  of 
almost  25  percent. 

The  choice  Is  not  Integration  at  other 
schools  and  a  diminution  of  Meharry.  the 
answer  Is  a  simultaneous  Insistence  of 
equality  of  opportunity  at  all  schools  while 
at  the  same  time  building  and  expanding 
Meharry  as  the  world's  finest  available  for 
all;  we  cannot  risk  the  future  of  the  Negroes' 
health  on  the  uncertainty  of  other  schools 
absorbing  the  gap  I  emphasize  that  this 
fact  Is  basic  Even  though  I  have  never  at- 
tended a  university  or  college  known  as  a 
Negro  Institution,  and  even  though  I  was 
treated  with  total  fairness  at  Yale  and 
Antloch.  I  know  that  the  trickle  of  gradu- 
ates— black  and  white — Into  the  Ivy  League 
cannot  by  Itself  solve  all  of  the  problems 
of  the  human  league. 

Thus,  let  us  as  Shake.speare  said.  "To  thine 
own  self  be   true  " 

Let  us  conclude  this  evening  by  something 
more  than  a  mere  round  of  applause  for 
Dr    West. 

In  his  Gettysburg  Address.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln expressed  the  philosophical  precept  for 
the  termination  of  this  testimonial  banquet. 
He  said : 

"The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  re- 
member what  we  say  here,  but  It  can  never 
forget  what  they  did  here.  It  Is  for  us  the 
living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 
unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  •  •  •  It 
Is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 


great  tasks  remaining  before  us.  *   •  •    ». 
take   increased   devotion    to    that    caua«  tcm 
which   they   gave    the    last    full    measure  of 
devotion." 

Let  us  here  In  every  spiritual,  material,  and 
financial  way  possible  this  evening  and  forth 
with  be  Irrevocably  "dedicated  to  the  unflji! 
Ished  work"  which  Dr.  West  has  thus  far  so 
nobly  advanced;  let  us,  not  by  appiaua*  or 
speeches  which  certainly  the  world  wiu  for- 
get,  but  by  what  we  do.  give  that  "last  fvui 
measure  of  devotion"  so  that  Meharry  wm 
be  the  cathedral  of  science  and  greatness  for 
all  times  to  come — Indeed  for  an  eternity,  (or 
all  of  mankind. 


PROF.  CHARLE^  HICKMAN  TITUS 
TO  RETIRE 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  CormanI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  June 
of  this  year,  academic  circles  will  honor 
one  of  their  most  luminous  minds  as 
homage  is  paid  to  Prof.  Charles  Hick- 
man Titus  on  the  occasion  of  his  formal 
retirement  from  the  teaching  profession. 
For  t'le  past  36  years  Professor  Titus  has 
conducted  his  famous  "Poll  Sci  141" 
course  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles.  Of  course,  that  university 
will  feel  the  impact  of  his  retirement 
most  sharply,  but  academic  circles 
throjgh  our  country  will  be  deeply 
affected  also  because  the  world  of  ideas, 
like  any  other,  needs  constant  ferment  to 
produce  it:  best. 

Professor  Titus  has  been  an  Iconoclast 
as  a  matter  of  principle.  To  spark 
thought  among  the  more  than  5,000  stu- 
dent who  have  flocked  to  his  lectures,  he 
has  deliberately  taken  the  opposite  side 
of  whatever  current  mode  of  thought 
seemed  to  be  prevailing.  Along  the  way, 
he  has  shattered  many  idols,  bruised 
many  feelings,  and  aroused  much  wrath. 
But  few  students  have  slept  through  his 
lectures. 

Prof e.ssor  Titus  putj  it  this  way : 

If  you  find  your  car  In  a  ditch  and  want 
to  pull  it  back  to  the  center,  you've  got  to 
go  the  other  way  beyond  the  center  to 
get  It  there.  So  If  I  find  my  students  are 
lovely  little  conservatives  I'm  going  to  the 
left  of  center  to  pull  them  back.  If  I  And 
them  bright-eyed  radicals,  then  I  hai  e  to 
go  to  the  right  of  center  to  pull  them  to  the 
center. 

With  the  ebb  and  flow  of  poHtical 
ideas  in  America.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  Professor  Titus  has  been  variously 
called  a  Communist,  a  conservative — his 
current  characterization — an  atheist,  a 
militarist.  Testimony  to  his  success  in 
disturbing  complacency  over  the  years 
have  been  the  difTercnt  attempts  to  have 
him  fired  from  the  university  by  such  in- 
compatible comrades  in  arms  as  the 
American  Legion  and  the  Communists. 
He  surv'vod  these  assaults  with  Oljonpian 
indifference.  He  was  too  bu.'sy  with  the 
mainstream  of  America  to  be  deflected 
from  his  course. 

Let  no  one  doubt,  however,  that  he  Is 
a  man  of  this  century,  or  believe  that  his 


efforts  have  been  unrelated  to  today's 
realities.  He  has  shared  in  the  cata- 
clysms of  the  20th  century,  being  old 
enough  to  be  a  sergeant  in  World  War  I 
and  young  enough  to  be  in  command  of 
a  signal  Corps  battalion  during  World 
War  II. 

He  has  lent  his  prodigious  intellectual 
talents  in  oflBclal  and  unofllcial  positions 
to  four  administrations,  from  Hoover 
and  Eisenhower  to  Roosevelt  and 
Truman. 
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For  the  past  40  years — 

Said  Professor  Titus — 

I  have  felt  a  professor  of  political  science 
should  be  like  a  professor  of  chemistry.  I 
think  we'd  laugh  if  a  professor  of  chemistry 
were  known  to  be  for  hydrogen  and  against 
nitrogen.  I've  taken  the  view  that  a  profes- 
sor of  political  science  shouldn't  be  for  Re- 
publicans or  for  Democrats. 

As  a  one-man  antidote  to  the  "orga- 
nization man,"  he   has  fought  against 
regimented   thinking.     His  objective   in 
his  long  years  of  teaching  has  been  to 
Imbue  his  students  with  an  untrammeled 
and  probing  approach  to  the  problems  of 
mankind.     Every   idea   is   to   be  closely 
scrutinized,    his    o^^•n    included.    Proof 
that  his  students   valued   his   constant 
needling  is  attested  to  in  the  fact  that 
five  times  he  has  been  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award   as  an  "out- 
standing  professor"   by   the   Associated 
Students.     Additionally  he  was  one  of 
two  persons  to  receive  the  unusual  rec- 
ognition of  having  an  entire  edition  of 
the  Bruin,  UCLA's  student  newspaper, 
devoted  to  a  review  of  his  life  and  teach- 
ing career. 

Summing  up  his  philosophy  of  teach- 
ing, Professor  Titus  said: 

The  last  thing  in  the  world  the  college 
professor  (should)  do.  It  seems  to  me,  Is  to 
be  smooth  and  colorless  and  let  people  sleep. 

We  can  be  sure  Professor  Titus'  stu- 
dents have  not  been  sleeping.     If  we  can 
solve  the  many  complex  problems  facing 
our  country  in  this  difficult  taxing  era, 
since    ideas    travel    in    ever-broadening 
concentric    circles    from    their    original 
source,  it  is  certainly  conceivable   that 
some  of  the  seeds  of  their  solutions  could 
be   traced    back    to    the    thrust   toward 
fresh    thinking    planted     by    Professor 
Titus.     On  the  other  hand,  if  we  should 
some  day  find  our  way  toward  universal 
peace  and  social  equity  and  a  just  sharing 
of   the   world's    natural    abundance— In 
other  words,  if  the  millenium  can  ever  be 
reached— I  can  just  imagine  the  profes- 
sors  reaction  if  he  should  still  be  around 
"Come,  come."  he'd  say.  "let's  take  an- 
other look  at  this  so-called  millenium  " 


FEDERAL  CHARTERS  FOR  MUTUAL 
SAVINGS  BANKS— HR.  258 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  Uiis  point  in  the  Record 
and  mclude  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
U)  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  af- 
ternoon I  addressed  the  43d  annual  con- 
lerence  of  the  National  Association  of 


Mutual  Savings  Banks  here  In  Washing- 
ton. 

My  remarks— which  follow— wer«  con- 
cerned with  the  outlook  for  Federal  char- 
ter legislation— legislation  which  I  have 
introduced  in  each  Congress  since  1957. 
I  urge  that  our  colleagues  study  this  pro- 
posal, which  is  incorporated  in  H.R.  268 
and  which  is  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

My  remarks  at  the  conference  follow: 
Outlook  roa  Federal  Chabtek  Legislation 
(Address  by  the  Honorable  Abraham  J. 
MtTLTER.  Representative  from  New  York, 
before  the  43d  annual  conference  of  the 
National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  May  14,  1963,  Sheraton  Park  Hotel 
Washington,  D.C.) 

The  outlook  for  Federal  charter  legLslatlon 
for  mutual  savings  banks  Is  excellent.  In- 
deed, I  would  say  eventual  enactment  Is  In- 
evitable because  It  Is  sound,  forward-look- 
ing legislation  that  will  benefit  the  Nation 
and  particularly  communities  now  without 
savings  banks. 

If  my  Judgment  on  the  outlook  proves 
wrong.  It  will  only  be  because  the  two  in- 
dustries most  directly  concerned— mutual 
savings  banks  and  savings  and  loans— fall 
to  work  together  vigorously  in  seeking  this 
beneficial  leglslaUon.  Wh&t  is  needed,  and 
needed  now.  is  the  kind  of  united,  effective 
thrift  industry  action  that  w^as  brought  to 
bear  in  the  recent  tax  controversy.  This 
first  united  action  was.  In  a  manner  of 
speaking.  In  a  negative  cause— to  prevent 
enactment  or  minimize  the  prospect  of  harm- 
ful legislation.  The  opportunity  has  now 
come  for  Joint  action  In  a  posiUve  cause- 
to  achieve  enactment  of  progressive  legisla- 
tion that  will  weld  savings  and  loans  and 
savings  banks  together  In  a  strong  unified 
tliTlf  t  Industry. 

There  Is  no  need  for  me  to  reiterate  the 
broad  benefits  the  Nation  will  derive  from 
a  nationwide  dual  savings  bank  system.  The 
Increased  fiow  of  more  evenly  distributed  sav- 
ings and  mortgage  funds,  the  reduced  costs 
of  credit  to  mortgage  borrowers,  the 
strengthening  of  the  dual  banking  system 
the  broadened  flexibility  of  Investment  pow- 
ers of  thrift  institutions— these  advantages 
have  been  Indicated  on  several  occasions  by 
private  Industry,  research  and  academic 
groups  as  well  as  by  public  bodies.  They 
underlie  the  endorsement  given  to  Federal 
charters  by  the  commission  on  money  and 
credit,  by  the  Federal  housing  agencies,  by 
the  Nation's  homebullders.  by  the  President's 
Committee  on  Financial  Institutions. 

All  of  these  endorsements  have  been  well 
publicized.  One  endorsement  added  re- 
cently, however,  by  a  widely  respected  Fed- 
eral housing  official  may  have  escaped  your 
attention.  I  refer  to  the  recent  speech  by 
J.  Stanley  Baughman.  president  of  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association.  In  which 
he  said:  "In  my  opinion,  the  home  financing 
picture  would  be  greatly  Improved  if  a  dual 
chartering  system,  similar  to  the  commercial 
bank  and  savings  and  loan  association  set- 
up, were  to  be  established  for  mutual  sav- 
ings banks.  The  effect  of  such  actlon,would 
be  an  expansion  of  the  mutual  savings  bank- 
ing Industry,  an  Increase  in  the  allocation  of 
Investment  funds  for  housing,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  more  dynamic  competitive  condi- 
tions." 

Thus,  there  Is  widespread,  objective  sup- 
port for  Federal  charter  legislation  because 
of  its  recognized  national  economic  benefits 
Lacking  only  U  convincing  evidence  that  the 
thrift  Industry  solidly  supports  this  legisla- 
tion. Given  such  support,  you  can  be  sure 
that  the  Congress  will  act  promptlv  My 
only  wonder  is  why  there  Is  anv  hesitation 
at  all  on  the  part  of  either  savings  banks  or 
savings  and  loans  to  embrace  the  Federal 
charter  idea.     I  am  convinced  that  the  fu- 


ture of  both  Institutions  is  tied  directly  to 
this  ^opos&l. 

Few  savings  banking.  Federal  chartering 
is  the  only  practical  means  ol  implementing 
th»  lon^tandlng  objecUve  of  nationwide 
extension. 

Efforts  to  achieve  tbls  obJecUve  through 
the  State  legislative  route  have  been  frus- 
trated by  the  opposition  of  locally  en- 
trenched competitors.  It  took  2  years  to  es- 
tablish one  savings  bank  in  Alaska,  where 
the  need  for  additional  savings  facillUec 
clearly  existed,  as  witness  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  Alaska  Mutual  Savings  Bank 
in  little  over  a  year. 

The  advantages  of  the  dual  banking  sys- 
tem, long  available  to  commercial  banks  and 
savings  and  loans,  will  become  available  to 
savings  banks  through  Federal  chartering. 
This  does  not  me»n  that  SUte  chartered 
savings  banks  will  rush  to  obtain  Federal 
charters.  It  does  mean  that  all  savings 
banks  will  benefit  from  the  system  of 
chocks  and  balances  between  Federal  and 
State  supervisory  authorities.  The  competi- 
tive disadvantages  under  which  many  sav- 
ings banks  operate  because  of  outmoded 
Slate  laws  would  be  erased. 

Strangely  enough,  the  executive  vice  pw-es- 
ident  of  the  American  Bankers  Association 
who  opposes  Federal  charters  for  savings 
banks,  summarized  well  the  basic  advan- 
tages of  the  dual  banking  system. 

"The  abiUty  of  banks  to  shift  from  one 
system  to  the  other  has  certain  very  definite 
advantages.  Supervisory  procedures  can  be- 
come oppressive  and  harmful  to  the  point 
where  banks  cannot  adequately  meet  the 
needs  of  their  communities.  By  maintaining 
a  choice  of  systems,  dual  banking  •••  as- 
sures that  such  oppressive  supervisory  pro- 
cedures cannot  long  continue."  One  won- 
ders, parenthetically,  how  Dr.  'Walker  can  be 
so  inconsistent  as.  on  the  one  hand  to  ad- 
vocate strongly  the  basic  advantages  of  tlie 
dual  banking  s>-stem  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  advocate  Just  as  strongly  the  denial  of 
this  system  to  savings  banks. 

Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  Federal 
cliarters  for  savings  banking  is  that  it  would 
make  possible  much  broader  representation 
of  your  causes  in  the  Congress.  To  be  per- 
fectly blunt  about  it,  you  are  more  effective 
in  Congress  with  100  Senators  worrying  about 
savings  banks  in  60  States  than  you  are  with 
36  Senators  from  the  18  States  In  which  you 
are  now  operating.  And  after  yesterdavs 
speech  of  your  president.  John  Kress  indi- 
cating the  Increasing  Influence  of  Washing- 
ton in  savings  banks  affairs,  you  should  have 
no  doubts  about  the  importance  of  more 
effective  representation  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

As  for  the  savings  and  loan  business,  most 
or  its  leaders  have  now  come  to  realize  the 
advantages— yes.  even  the  necessity— of 
broadening  their  loan  and  investment  pow- 
ers. It  was  only  recently,  however,  that  the 
conviction  ran  strong  in  savings  and  loan 
circles  that  continued  specialization  In  home 
mortgage  finance  was  the  key  to  further 
«)und  growth.  And  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  under  the  previous  administra- 
tion opposed  Federal  charters  for  mutual 
savings  banks  on  the  main  ground  that  the 
conversion  of  savings  and  loans  with  broad- 
ened powers  would  result  in  a  reduced  flow 
of  home  mortgage  funds. 

All  of  this  is  now  changed  since  the  de- 
mand for  home  mortgage  credit  has  declined 
relative  to  saving  flows.  It  is  broadly  rec- 
ognized both  by  the  current  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  and  Industry  leaders  that 
a  financial  business  rapidly  approaching  »100 
bi  lion  In  assets  requires  investment  flexi- 
bility and  diversification  if  it  Is  to  operate 
soundly  in  our  dynamic  economy.  This  idea 
was  well  expressed  In  the  recently  Issued  re- 
port of  the  President's  Committee  on  Finan- 
cial Institutions,  as  follows: 

"By  Inhibiting  adequate  diversification  of 
loans  among  Industries  and   sectors  of  the 
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economy,  specialization  could  make  financial 
Institution*  more  vulnerable  to  Insolvency 
arising  from  adversity  In  the  particular  In- 
dustrie* or  sectors  In  which  their  lending  U 
perforce  concentrated  A  related  danger  U 
that  a  restricted  choice  of  lending  fxjwer 
may  Induce  Institutions  to  reach  out  for 
unduly  risky  loans  of  the  permitted  type  In 
an  effort  to  Invest  funds  fully  when  credit 
dem.ands  In  the  specialized  area  are  declin- 
ing " 

With  all  of  thla  I  agree,  and  submit  that 
the  moat  logical  route  to  acconjpllsh  broad- 
ened Investment  objectives  Is  through  merg- 
ing the  savings  and  loan  and  savings  bank 
Industries.  This  would  represent  the  mod- 
ern Magna  Carta  that  savings  and  loans 
have  been  requesting  Such  a  merger, 
through  the  Federal  charter  bill,  la  the  next 
logical  step  In  the  evolutionary  development 
of  the  thrift  system. 

And  several  astute  savings  and  loan  men 
have  recognized  It  as  such  a  step  Witness 
the  recent  statement  of  that  prominent  sav- 
ings and  loan  leader  and  student  of  finance. 
Mr  A  D.  Theobald,  president  of  the  First 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association  of  Peoria. 

ni.: 

"So.  It  seems  to  me  that  •  •  •  we  have 
•  •  •  a  great  opportunity  for  moderniza- 
tion, for  renewed  development,  for  redirec- 
tion In  expanded  service  under  the  Federal 
savings  bank  law  as  we  in  the  savings  and 
loan  business  had  under  the  Federal  savings 
and  loan  law  31  years  ago. 

"The  strength  of  my  conviction  goes  to 
this:  If  the  Federal  charter  law  Is  adopted 
In  approximately  Its  present  form  the  First 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association  of  Peoria 
will  convert  to  a  Federal  mutual  savings  bank 
charter  •  •  •  the  benefits  to  the  whole  cen- 
tral Illinois  area,  to  our  members  •  •  •  are 
obvious." 

Another  distinguished  member  of  the 
savings  and  loan  community,  now  deceased, 
made  the  following  observation  not  long 
ago  when  he  was  president  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  of  Indianapolis:  "I  think 
the  savings  and  loan  as-soclatlons  might  have 
more  to  gain  than  the  mutual  savings  banks 
if  they  could  get  the  mutual  savings  banks 
terminology.  With  the  bank  and  deposit 
structure,  they  would  be  In  better  shape  to 
do  this  1965  to  1970  home  financing  Job 
than  they  will  be  under  the  present  struc- 
ture " 

There  has.  unfortunately,  not  been  as 
much  general  ravings  and  loan  support  for 
these  views  a*  I  think  there  should  be  At 
the  same  time,  opposition  to  Federal  char- 
ters for  savings  banks  has  been  expressed  In 
terms  of  fears  of  Increased  competition.  This 
position  is  a  shortsighted  one  and  seems  to 
reflect  a  general  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
contents  and  objectives  of  the  Federal  char- 
ter bill  on  the  part  of  rank  and  file  manage- 
ment 

I  can  only  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that 
only  recently  have  the  savliigs  and  loan  trade 
associations  Informed  their  membership 
about  this  important  legislation.  I  know 
that  It  Is  not  a  simple  ta^k  to  get  all  the 
facts  before  several  thousand  managers. 
E^•en  In  savings  banking,  a  much  smaller 
Industry,  there  use  many  officers  who  do  not 
yet  seem  to  grasp  the  Importance  of  federal 
charters  for  their  Industry.  I  am  convinced 
that  when  the  facta  are  fairly  and  ably  pre- 
sented, and  when  savings  and  loan  managers 
have  time  for  study,  opposition  to  this  legis- 
lation will  dwindle.  And  part  of  these  facta 
is  that  savings  and  loan  leaders  have  worked 
diligently  with  savings  bankers  for  years  to 
shape  the  current  bill  to  meet  their  needs 

Let  me  urge,  therefore,  that  It  la  the  duty 
of  savings  and  loan  managers  everywhere  to 
study  the  Federal  charter  bill  carefully 
Ask  questions  about  It  Make  suggestions 
for  Its  improvement  I  assure  everyone  of 
his  day  In  court  on  thla  vital  Issue.  But  for 
savings  and  loan  men  to  oppose  the  bill 
without   being   intimately   familiar   with   Its 


content*  Is  to  be  derelict  In  their  respvonsl- 
bllltlea  to  their  savers  and  borrowers,  to  their 
communities  and  to  their  Industry. 

The  organized  savings  and  loan  leadership 
Ls  now  seeking  broader  loan  and  Investment 
powers  through  direct  changes  In  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  statutes.  As  a  prartlcil  m.it- 
ter.  It  will  not  be  eaay  for  savings  and  loana 
to  go  It  alone  In  trying  to  win  broader  and 
more  flexible  \oa.n  and  investment  powers. 
For  It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  the  Congress 
will  easily  and  quickly  grant  new  powers 
to  the  savings  and  loan  business  The  mood 
and  thinking  of  the  Congress  was  reflected 
in  the  rather  narrow  definition  they  Insisted 
on  applying  to  savings  and  loan  associations 
In  enacting  last  years  tax  legislation.  It  la 
well  known,  moreover,  that  the  key  execu- 
tive agencies  In  the  financial  field  regard 
savings  and  loans  as  specialized  home  mort- 
gage lenders.  They  are  likely  to  Insist  on 
fairly  basic  changes  In  structure  and  or- 
ganization before  agreeing  to  a  fundamental 
reorientation    In   purpose   and   function. 

In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  quote 
again  from  the  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Financial  Institutions:  "In  recom- 
mending only  a  relatively  modest  deviation 
from  the  present  portfolio  regulations  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  the  Committee 
has  been  Influenced  by  its  endorsement  of  a 
system  of  federally  chartered  mutual  sav- 
ings banks.  The  existence  of  such  a  system 
would  provide  an  alternative  for  savings  and 
loan  associations  that  desired  to  engage  in 
more  dlveraifled  lending  and  Investing,  under 
appropriate  supervision  and  safeguards." 

So  you  can  see  that  the  Committee  Is 
looking  to  a  Federal  savings  bank  system 
as  a  vehicle  for  major  broadening  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  powers. 

If  savings  and  loans  Insist  on  seeking  their 
own  legislation,  however,  and  oppose  Federal 
charters  for  savings  banks,  they  m;\y  have 
to  contend  with  the  opposition  of  .savings 
banking  as  well  as  of  commercial  banking  In 
achieving  their  legislative  goals  This  kind 
of  diverse  opposition,  on  top  of  basic  con- 
gressional and  executive  agency  doubts,  will 
provide  formidable  barriers  to  enactment  of 
special  savings  and  loan  legislation  More- 
over, the  disunity  created  within  the  thrift 
system  will  nullify  the  gradual  achievement 
of  closer  working  relationships  between  sav- 
ings and  loans  and  savings  banks  over  the 
years  which  culminated  In  the  united  front 
presented   in   the  recent   tax  flght. 

In  discussing  the  Federal  charter  bill,  one 
essential  point  needs  Immediate  clarifica- 
tion. And  that  relates  to  the  allegation  of 
some  opponents  that  we  seek  to  create  a  new 
flnanclal  system  This  Is  patently  untrue. 
The  legislation  merely  seeks  to  redress  the 
present  Imbalance  In  the  flnanclal  system 
which  flnds  the  savings  bank  Industry  the 
only  one  denied  access  to  dual  charters. 
"Rusty"  Crawford,  president  of  the  Bowery 
Savings  Bank  put  the  case  succinctly  when 
he  said: 

"There  are  National  and  State  commercial 
banks,  there  are  Federal  and  State  savings 
and  loans,  there  are  Federal  and  State  credit 
unions  •  •  •  mutual  savings  banking, 
alone,  though  It  represents  more  than  MO 
billion  of  the  deposits  of  Americans,  does  not 
enjoy  membership  In  the  dual  banking  sys- 
tem We  ask,  for  the  benefit  of  the  country 
a.s  well  Bts  for  mutual  savings  banks  and 
their  def>06lt8.  that  our  long  exile  from  dual 
banking  be  ended  —and  that  It  be  ended 
now  " 

Let  the  record  be  set  straight,  then.  We 
seek  only  to  admit  savings  banking  into  the 
family  of  dual  chartered  Institutions.  Let 
all  this  nonsense  about  creating  a  third 
flnanclal  system  cease. 

Indeed.  If  the  ultimate  objective  of  the 
Federal  charter  bill  Is  achieved,  rather  than 
create  a  third  system,  we  will  unite  two 
separate  systems— savings  and  loan  and  sav- 
ings banking — into  one  strong  national  thrift 
Industry.     The   paths   of   these    two  systems 


have  been  gradually  converging  over  the 
years,  by  taking  the  best  aspects  of  each  gyg. 
tem  the  resulting  product  will  b«  stronger 
than   the  sep«irate   parts. 

The  ultimate  will  not  be  attained  in  the 
flnanclal  system,  however,  until  petty  differ- 
ences and  Jealou.sles  within  the  thrift  in- 
dustry  are  set  aside  In  the  national  Interest 
Important  In  this  resjject  are  the  national 
trade  ass<.x:latlona  as  well  as  Individual  flnan- 
clal Institutions  Few  Industries  can  point 
with  siKh  Justifiable  pride  to  their  profe«. 
Blonal  staffs  as  can  the  savings  bank  and  say. 
Ings  and  loan  Industries  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  the  Us 
Savings  and  Loan  League,  and  the  National 
League  of  Insured  Savings  Associations  have 
In  the  development  of  industry  leadership 
programs,  gained  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  public  and  private  groups  alike  These 
ass(x;latlons  should  now  work  closely  to- 
gether In  molding  the  Federal  charter  bill 
to  {jerfectlon.  so  that  the  t>est  Interests  of 
mutual  savings  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  will  be  served 

In  any  event,  the  Congress  wU!  not  be  Im- 
pressed  by  argximents  that  smack  of  self. 
Interest,  no  matter  how  well  camouflaged 
This  Is  why  I  believe  so  flrmly  that  Federal 
Ch.irter  legislation  for  mutual  savings  banks 
win  eventually  t>e  enacted.  The  only  opposi- 
tion I  have  heard  so  far  has  come  from 
Industries  who  fear  increased  competition,  or 
from  groups  who  fear  their  own  personal 
position  win  be  Jeopardized  This  kind  of 
opfKjsltlon  does  not  impress  the  Congress 

At  the  same  time.  It  Is  hardly  coincidental 
that  all  public  and  private  groups  who  have 
viewed  the  Federal  charter  Idea  objectively 
have  strongly  endorsed  It  This  kind  of  sup- 
port does  Impress  the  Congress  When  the 
national  Interest  Is  the  only  Issue.  In  other 
words.  Federal  charters  pass  the  test  hand- 
somely 

I  am  convinced  that  the  time  ha.s  now  com? 
for  action  on  the  Federal  charter  bill.  In  the 
6  years  since  the  bill  was  first  Introduced  In 
the  Congress,  It  has  been  studied  and  re- 
viewed by  knowledgeable  groups  In  and  out 
of  Washington.  The  next  step  Is  for  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
to  hold  hearings  and  focus  the  public  spot- 
light on  the  main  Issues. 

As  you  are  aware,  hearings  have  been  start- 
ed before  the  Subcommittee  on  Bank  Super- 
vision and  Insurance,  of  which  I  have  the 
privilege  to  be  the  chairman,  on  two  of  my 
bills,  one  to  establish  a  Federal  Banking  Com- 
mission and  the  other  to  merge  Into  one 
agency  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation. 

What  the  Congress  may  do  with  those  two 
bills  I  am  In  no  position  at  this  time  to  say 
It  Is  essential,  however,  that  we  determine,  if 
possible,  the  thinking  of  the  Congrers  wltii 
reference  to  the  principles  Involved  In  those 
two  bill.-j  before  we  move  ahead  on  the  Fed- 
eral charter  bill  If  the  sentiment  Is  In  sup- 
port of  either  of  those  bills  with  the  likeli- 
hood of  enactment  of  either  or  both  of  them, 
then  there  will  have  to  be  some  changes  made 
In  the  Federal  charter  bill  to  meet  the 
changes  In  the  basic  existing  statutes  If  It 
develop*  that  there  Is  not  likely  to  be  any 
immediate  change  In  the  basic  statutes,  then 
of  course  we  will  move  forward  promptly  with 
hearings  on  the  Federal  charter  bill. 

In  any  event.  I  want  to  assure  this  audience 
that  there  will  be  hearings  on  the  Federal 
charter  bill  during  the  current  .se.sslon  of  the 
88th  Congress  I  anticipate  that  the  various 
executive  agencies  of  both  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  will  submit  Important 
testimony  that  will  go  both  to  the  question 
of  whether  the  bill  should  be  enacted  and 
then  also,  despite  any  opposition  that  they 
may  raise  to  the  enactment  of  the  bill.  I 
would  hope  that  they  would  submit  sug- 
gestions about  the  content*  of  the  bill  on 
the  assumption  that  a  bill  will  be  enacted. 
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I  trust  that  the  various  segment*  of  the 
banking  Industry  will  follow  the  same  course 
In  presenting  their  testimony  for  and  against 
tbe  bill  and  the  various  provisions  thereof. 

Among  these  groups,  I  will  expect  the  saT- 
Ings  bank  leadership  to  establish  the  need  for 
a  Federal  Sa%'ln(p  Bank  System. 

This  means  that  you  must  present  a  closely 
reasoned,  fully  documented  brief  substantiat- 
ing  the  national  economic  and  other  public 
beneflt.8  expected  to  flow  from  enactment  of 
the  Federal  charter  bill.  Your  arguments 
win  have  to  stand  up  under  a  withering 
crossfire  of  questioning.  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  able  to  meet  this  test  because  I  believe 
the  facts  support  you. 

In  addition  to  savings  bank  witnesses,  we 
will  want  to  hear  from  the  savings  and  loan 
business — not  only  from  organized  trade  as- 
Boclstlon  leadership  but  also  from  individual 
savings  and  loan  representatives.  I  hope 
that  after  they  have  restudled  the  bill,  many 
savings  and  loan  men  will  recognize  It  as 
the  Ma^na  Carta  for  their  Industry. 

There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  there  are  some 
officers  and  directors  of  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations that  may   be  opposed   to  this  bill. 

Judging  from  comments  and  letters  which 
I  have  received  I  believe  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  them  favor  this  bill. 

It  has  been  said  that  plagiarism  Is  the 
highest  form  of  flattery.  If  that  is  so.  you 
are  Indeed  to  be  complimented  for  having 
originated  the  idea  of  Federal  chartering 
for  savliips  banks.  Despite  the  opposition 
of  some  of  the  savings  and  loan  people,  Mr. 
Frank  B  Yelldlng.  president  of  the  US  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  League,  In  addreaslng  a  stock- 
holders' meeting  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  of  Greensboro,  came  up  with  almost 
the  Identical  proposal  except  that  he  sug- 
gests that  we  amend  their  basic  legislation 
so  as  to  give  them  all  the  powers  and  au- 
thorities ot  savings  banks  and  then  let  the 
savings  banks  convert  Int^i  their  system. 
This  begins  to  sound  like  a  battle  not  over 
the  merit*  of  the  principle  Involved  but  a 
battle  over  who  should  get  credit  for  enacting 
a  good  principle  of  law. 

Other  representatives  from  real  estate, 
building  and  lending  groups  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  come  forth.  We  know 
that  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  has  already  declared  Itself  in  favor 
of  Federal  charters  and  will  likely  wish  to 
be  heard  While  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation Is  opposing  the  bill,  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  fear  of  competition — although 
this  is  not  their  stated  reason — as  usual, 
many  individual  commercial  bankers  do  not 
agree  with  the  position  of  the  association. 
Those  who  recognize  the  inconsistency  of 
acclaiming  the  virtues  of  dual  banking,  ex- 
cept for  savings  banks,  must  disavow  this 
American  Bankers  Association  stand.  They 
win  be  more  than  welcome  to  go  on  the 
record. 

Individuals  and  groups,  from  the  acadeAlc 
world,  from  research  organizations,  and 
from  consumer,  veteran  and  other  segments 
of  the  public  are  all  welcome  to  appear  and 
testify  at  the  hearings  Tlie  fact  is  that 
many  groups  have  an  interest  In  the  Fed- 
eral charter  bill.  They  all  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard. 

Much  as  I  would  like  to  see  this  bill  en- 
acted, I  want  to  assure  all  thoee  who  are 
Interested,  that  even  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  enactment  of  the  bill  will  be 
given  the  same  opportunity  to  present  their 
views  as  will  be  given  to  the  supporters 
of  the  bill. 

In  the  meantime,  the  educational  process 
should  continue.  Let  me  reiterate  my  con- 
viction that  an  open  minded,  studious 
evaluation  of  the  Federal  savings  bank  idea 
will  convert  both  the  indifferent  and  the 
opposed  to  vigorous  proponents  for  the  cur- 
rent bill. 

It  has  been  observed  that  major  banking 
legislation  can  only  be  enacted  during  a  na- 


tional emergency.  This  observation  will  soon 
have  to  be  modified.  No  banking  emergency 
Is  In  sight.  The  Federal  charter  bill  Is  major 
banking  legislation.     And  It  will  be  enacted. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Cahill  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hal- 
LECK ) ,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Halleck)  ,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Clark  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Byrne  of  Pennsj'lvania) ,  for  today,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Lankford  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert  ) ,  for  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Healfy  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Carey),  for  Tuesday,  May  14,  1963,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  FuQUA  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  Tuesday.  May  14,  1963,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Halleck  > ,  for  Tuesday,  May  14,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Senner  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) ,  for  May  16  through  May  23.  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Patten,  for  May  14  and  15,  1963, 
on  account  of  official  business  with 
Manned  Space  Flight  Subcommittee  at 
Cape  Canaveral,  where  MA-9  Mercury 
project  is  scheduled. 

Mr.  Horton  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Abends),  for  May  14  and  15,  on  account 
of  official  committee  business. 


SPECI-A.L     ORDERS     GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Cameron,  for  1  hour,  on  Monday, 
May  20,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mathias),  for  15  minutes,  on  Wednes- 
day. May  15. 

Mr.  Curtis  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ma- 
thlas)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  May  16. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
SisK).  for  10  minutes,  today,  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Farbstein  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
SisK),  for  60  minutes,  on  Wednesday, 
May  15.  and  to  revise  and  ext^end  his  re- 
marks. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mathias)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Burton.  ' 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SiSK)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Roybal. 


Mr.  Flood. 

Mr,  Feighan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  St.  Once. 

Mr,  GON21ALEZ. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  May  13,  1963. 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

H.R.  2842.  An  act  to  amend  section  3238 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  May  15,  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

805.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for 
the  regulation  of  rates  and  practices  of  air 
carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  In  foreign 
air  transportation,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

806.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  blU  to  provide 
for  the  establlsiiment  of  a  program  of  Fed- 
eral unemployment  adjustment  benefits,  to 
provide  for  equalization  grants,  to  extend 
coverage  of  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program,  to  establish  Federal  require- 
ments with  respect  to  the  weekly  benefit 
amount  and  limit  the  tax  credits  available 
to  employers  In  a  State  which  does  not  meet 
such  requirements,  to  establish  a  Federal 
requirement  prohibiting  States  from  denying 
compensation  to  workers  undergoing  train- 
ing and  deny  tax  credits  to  employers  in  a 
State  which  does  not  meet  such  requirement. 
to  Increase  the  wage  base  for  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax,  to  increase  the  rate  of 
the  Federal  unemployment  taxes,  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  unemployment  adjustment 
and  equalization  account  in  the  unemploy- 
ment trust  fund,  to  change  the  annual 
certification  date  under  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act.  to  provide  for  a  Special 
Advisory  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  - 

807.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1962.  to- 
gether with  the  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  pursuant  to 
section  202(d)  of  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services, 

808.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Asslst-int 
Secretary  of  Defense  (InstallationB  and  Lo- 
gistics), transmitting  the  March  1963  re- 
port on  Department  of  Defense  procurement 
from  small  and  other  business  firms,  pursu- 
ant to  section  10(d)  of  the  anall  Business 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 
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809.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  semiannual  report  on  the  Os- 
cal  operations  of  the  nnlte<l  Nations,  which 
provides  data  concerning  the  United  Nations 
financial  situation  as  of  December  31,  1962; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

810.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  ClvU 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  terminate 
cust-of-Uvlng  allowances  for  statutory- 
salaried  Federal  civilian  employees  In  non- 
foreign  areas,  and  for  other  purpoaea";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  247.  An  act  to  authorize 
survey  and  establishment  of  a  townsltc  for 
the  Juneau  Indian  Village  In  Alaska:  without 
amendment  i  Rept.  No./J94) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Wh61e  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union.  [ 

Mr.  HALEY:  ComjJUttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H  R.  641.  A  bill  to  approve 
an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
canceling  and  deferring  certain  Irrigation 
charges,  eliminating  certain  tracts  of  non- 
Indian-owned  land  under  the  Wapato  Indian 
Irrigation  project  Washington,  and  for  other 
purposes:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
295).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2467.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  sale  and  exchange  of  Isolated  tracts  of 
tribal  land  on  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Indian 
Reservation.  S.  Dak  :  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No  296).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H  R  2905.  A  bill  to  donate 
to  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Fort 
Totten  Indian  Reservation.  N  Dak  .  approxi- 
mately 275  74  acres  of  federally  owned  land; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  297).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  DOWDY:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  4223.  A  bill  to  provide  for  audit  of  ac- 
counts of  private  corporations  established 
under  Federal  law:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  298 ) .     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  this  rule  XXII.  pub- 
lic bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ASPINALL: 

HR  6268  A  bill  to  provide  adjustments 
in  order  to  make  uniform  the  estate  acquired 
for  the  Vega  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Collbran 
project.  Colorado,  by  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  reconvey  mineral  In- 
terests In  certain  lands:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R  6269.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by 
stabilizing  the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  In- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By   Mr    HORAN: 

HR  6270.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by 
stabilizing  the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  In- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  ' 
By  Mr.  BARING: 

HR.  6271.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,    to   promote    the   general    welfare. 


and    to    a«8lst    In    the    national    defense    by 
stabilizing   the  domestic   lead   and  zinc   in- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    MORRIS: 

H  R.  6272.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by 
stabilizing  the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  In- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

HR.  6273.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by 
stabilizing  the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  In- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHITE: 

H  R  6274  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by 
stabilizing  the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  In- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    BURTON: 

H.R  6275  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  in  the  national  defense  by 
stabilizing  the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  In- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    HALL: 

H  R  6276  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by 
stabilizing  the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  Indus- 
tries, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr   JOHNSON  of  California: 

H  R  6277.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  in  the  national  defense  by 
stabilizing  the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  In- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    MONTOYA: 

H  R  6278  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by 
stabilizing  the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  In- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    BERRY: 

H  R.  6279  A  bill  to  provide  (1)  that  the 
United  States  shall  pay  the  actual  cost  of 
certain  services  contracted  for  Indians  In 
the  States  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota.  Washington.  Idaho,  and  Wis- 
consin; and  (2)  for  a  more  equitable  ap- 
portionment between  such  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  cost  of  providing 
aid  and  assistance  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr   BRAY: 

H  R  6280  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
ll.shment  and  administration  of  the  Lincoln 
Trail  Memorial  Parkway  In  the  States  of 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr   CHELP: 

HR  6281.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  administration  of  the  Lincoln 
Trail  Memorial  Parkway  In  the  States  of 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  DUNCAN: 
H  R.  6282  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Merlin  division.  Rogue  River 
Bisin  project.  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr   PASCELL: 
H  R  6283    A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act,  as  amended  (63  Stat. 
734  736);   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


By  Mr  FULTON  of  Tennesf^e 
H.R  6284  A  blU  to  establish  dayllght-aav- 
Ing  time  uniformly  throughout  the  U.S.  time 
zones  each  year,  to  make  such  time  the  only 
legal  time  during  the  period  It  U  in  efTect 
and  to  provide  additional  time  zones  for  the 
States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate   and   Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER  (by  request) 
H  R  6285.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  the  Inspection,  maintenance 
and  repair  of  fixed  equipment  In  Federal 
buildings  for  periods  not  to  exceed  5  years 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr  GRAY: 
H  R  6286.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
policy  concerning  the  termination,  limita- 
tion, or  establishment  of  business-type  opar- 
atlons  of  the  Government  which  may  be 
conducted  in  competition  with  private  en- 
terprise, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr  HALEY: 
H  R  6287  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
25.  1910  (36  Stat.  857.  25  US.C.  406,  407), 
with  respect  to  the  sale  of  Indian  timber; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  HAWKINS: 
H  R  6288  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  Fed- 
eral flnancial  or  other  assistance  may  b« 
furnished  In  connection  with  any  program 
or  activity  In  the  United  States  in  which 
Individuals  are  discriminated  against  on  the 
ground  of  their  race,  religion,  color,  ancestry 
or  national  origin;  to  taie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    KLUCZYNSKI: 
H  R  6289    A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Chi- 
cago  Skyway    (Calumet  Skyway   toll  bridge) 
shall  be  operated  as  a  freeway;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr    MURPHY  of  Illinois: 
H.R  6290    A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Chi- 
cago  Skyway    (Calumet  Skyway  toll  bridge) 
shall  be  operated  as  a  freeway;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Public  Works. 

By  Mr    O'BRIEN  of  Illinois: 
HR  6291.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  Chi- 
cago Skyway    (Calumet  Skyway  ton   bridge) 
shall  be  operated  as  a  freeway;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Public   Works. 

By  Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois: 
HR  6292.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Chi- 
cago Skyway    (Calumet  Skyway   toll   bridge) 
shall  be  operated  as  a  freeway;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Public   Works. 

By  Mr    KNOX: 
HR.6293    A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act.  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  McDOWELL: 
H  R  6294  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  In  order  to  In- 
crease the  authorization  for  approprlatloni 
and  to  modify  the  personnel  security  pro- 
cedures for  contractor  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HR.  6295.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  exclude,  for  purposes  of  de- 
pendent parent's  benefits  for  service-con- 
nected deaths.  Income  derived  from  sale  of  a 
personal  residence  under  certain  condltlona; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr  MacOREGOR: 
H  R  6296.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956  (70  Stat.  202)  to  provide  dona- 
tions of  surplus  food  commodities  to  State 
and  local  penal  Institutions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  MATSUNAGA: 
H  R  6297  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  the  stockpiling. 
storage,  and  distribution  of  agricultural 
corrunodltles  and  products  thereof  for  emer- 
gency purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 
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By  Mr.  GILL: 

H  Jl  6298  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  19*9  ^  provide  for  the  stockpiling, 
storage,  and  distribution  of  agrlculttiral  com- 
modities and  products  thereof  for  emergency 
purposes  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
^By  Mr    RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

H  R  6299.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
,'  the  Navy  to  produce  and  sell  crude  oil 
from  the  Umlat  field,  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve No.  4.  for  the  purpose  of  making  local 
fuel  available  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
drilling,  mechanical  and  heating  operations 
of  those  Involved  In  oil  and  gas  exploration 
and  development  work  In  the  nearby  areas 
outside  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

By   Mr    MOORHEAD: 

H  R  6300  A  bill  to  protect  civil  rights;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  6301  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  Fed- 
eral flnancial  or  other  assistance  may  be 
furnished  In  connection  with  any  program 
or  activity  In  the  United  States  In  which 
individuals  are  discriminated  against  on  the 
ground  of  their  race,  religion,  color,  ancestry, 
or  national  origin;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   ROGERS  of  Florida: 

Hit  6302  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  modi- 
fication of  the  central  and  southern  Florida 
flood  control  project;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works 

By  Mr    UTT: 

Hil  6303  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.   VINSON: 

HR  6304  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  officers 
of  the  Armed  Forces  from  dual  office  and 
compensation  restrictions;  to  the  Committee 
on'  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr    FASCELL: 

H.J.  Res.  405.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  providing  for  VS  par- 
ticipation in  the  International  Bureau  for 
the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By   Mr    ANDERSON: 

H.J  Res.  406  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  requiring 
loyalty  pledges  of  farmer-elected  agricul- 
tural stabilization  and  conservation  commit- 
teemen: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr   ARENDS: 

H  J.  Res  407.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  requiring 
loyalty  pledges  of  farmer-elected  agricultural 
Btablllzation  and  conservation  committee- 
men; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    BATTIN: 

H  J  Res.  408.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  requiring 
loyalty  pledges  of  farmer-elected  agricultural 
stabilization  and  conservation  committee- 
men: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr   BEERMANN: 

H.J.  Res  409  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  requiring 
loyalty  pledges  of  farmer-elected  agricultural 
stabilization  and  conservation  committee- 
men; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    BROTZMAN: 

H  J  Res  410  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  requiring 
loyalty  pledges  of  farmer-elected  agricultural 
Btablllzation  and  conservation  committee- 
men; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    CLAUSEN: 

HJ  Res.  411.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  requiring 
loyalty  pledges  of  farmer-elected  agricultural 
stabilization  and  conservation  committee- 
men; t£>  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    DOLE: 

H.J.  Res.  412.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  requiring 
loyalty  pledges  of  farmer-elected  agricultural 
stabilization  and  conservation  committee- 
men;   to   the   Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  413.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  requiring 
loyalty  pledges  of  farmer-elected  agricultural 
stabilization  and  conservation  committee- 
men; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.J.  Res.  414.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  requiring 
loyalty  pledges  of  farmer -elected  agricultural 
stabilization  and  conservation  committee- 
men; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 
H  J.  Res.  415.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  requiring 
loyalty  pledges  of  farmer-elected  agricultural 
stabilization  and  conservation  committee- 
men; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HOEVEN: 
H  J.  Res.  416.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  requiring 
loyalty  pledges  of  farmer-elected  agricultural 
stabilization  and  conservation  committee- 
men; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  417.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  requiring 
loyalty  pledges  of  farmer-elected  agricultural 
stablll2:atlon  and  conservation  committee- 
men; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
H  J.  Res.  418.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  requiring 
loyalty  pledges  of  farmer-elected  agricultural 
stabilization  and  conservation  committee- 
men; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.J.  Res.  419.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  requiring 
loyalty  pledges  of  farmer-elected  agricultural 
stabilization  and  conservation  committee- 
men; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  MORTON: 
H  J.  Res.  420.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire  from  reqiiirlng 
loyalty  pledges  of  farmer-elected  agricultural 
stabilization  and  conservation  committee- 
men; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.J.  Res.  421.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  requiring 
loyalty  pledges  of  farmer-elected  agricultural 
stabilization  and  conservation  committee- 
men; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  NYGAARD: 
H.J.  Res.  422.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  requiring 
loyalty  pledges  of  farmer-elected  agricultural 
stabilization  and  conservation  committee- 
men; to  the  Conrunlttee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H  J.  Res.  423.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  requiring 
loyalty  pledges  of  farmer-elected  agricultural 
stabilization  and  conservation  committee- 
men;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  REIFEL: 
H.J.  Res.  424.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  requiring 
loyalty  pledges  of  farmer-elected  agricultural 
stabilization  and  conservation  committee- 
men; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SHORT: 
H.J.  Res.  425.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  requiring 
loyalty  pledges  of  farmer-elected  agricul- 
tural stabilization  and  conservation  com- 
mitteemen; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  SKUBITZ : 
H.J.  Res.  426.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  requiring 
loyalty  pledges  of  farmer-elected  agricultural 
stabilization  and  con8er\atlon  committee- 
men; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 
H.J.  Res.  427.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  requiring 
farmer-elected  agricultural  stabilization  and 
conservation  committeemen  to  support  his 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


/ 
By  Mr    BELCHER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  156.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  determination  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  general 
disarmament  and  arms  control;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs, 
By  Mr.  BARRY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  157.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
aflirmlng  deep  Interest  of  the  United  States 
in  preserving  the  peace,  stablhty.  and  free- 
dom of  the  independent  nations  and  peoples 
in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

H.  Res.  345.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  administration,  operation,  and 
enforcement  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949.  and  related  acts:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  ^ 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
women;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  calling  a  convention  for  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stated  unless  Congress  shall  sooner 
have  submitted  such  an  amendment,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  in  a  manner  fair  and  Just  to 
the  people;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  taking  all  necessary  and  appropriate 
action  to  secure  continued  access  for  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  to  the  countries  com- 
prising the  European  Economic  Community; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  study  the  merger  of  railroads  and 
to  take  action  necessary  to  postp>one  ap- 
proval of  any  further  mergers  pending  the 
outcome  of  such  study;  to  the  committee  on 
Interstate  and   Foreign   Commerce 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOW : 

H.R.  6305.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lillana 
Vrchkovska  Pandoff;  to  the  Comrtiittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.R.  6306.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panagl- 
otls  P.  Panagopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  6307.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Agnes  Wilson  Baxter;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   CAREY: 

H.R.  6308.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gerard 
Puillet;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6309.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Alvln 
Roy  Chin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HR.  6310.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
Pinlay  Farmer;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  6311.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Juan  Antonio  Rlvas  Lopez;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H  Jl.  Mia.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sul  Wan 
L«e.   Tuk  Lan  Lee.  and  Michael  Henr7  Lee; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    McCOHMACK: 
H  R.  6313.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stanlslaw 
KuryJ;    to  the   Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MAHON: 
H  R.  6314.  A   bill  to   provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral  rights  to  Elmer 
M.  Oandjr.  floa  Avenue  N,  Lubbock.  Tex  ;    to 
the     Committee    on     Interior    and     Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONAOAN: 
H  R.  8315.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
ConslgUa   Dl   Olacomo  Vozza;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6316.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Generoso 
Buccl  CammUa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HJl.  6317.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Rivka    Zuraw;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
HK..  6318.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Zoralda  Del  Pilar;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr    RYAN  of  Michigan  : 
H.R.  S310.  A   bin  for  the  relief  of  Vlnlclo 
Perrettl.   bit  wife.  Lubl&na  Vlnetta  Perrettl; 
and  their  minor  child.  Maria  Crlatlna  Janette 
Perrettl;   to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VINSON; 
H  R  6320    A   bill    for   the    reUef   of  Walter 
L.    Mathews   and   others;    to   the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

118  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Michael 
P.  Curran,  assistant  executive  director.  Mas- 
sachusetts League  of  Cities  and  Towns. 
Boston.  Mass  .  relative  to  commending  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  for  Its  program  of  research  and 
reporting  on  a  multitude  of  problems  and 
Issues  affecting  Federal-State  local  relations 
and  for  Its  approach  to  metropolitan  area 
problems;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

119.  Also  petition  of  John  F  Engelke,  Ev- 
anston.  Dl..  requesting  an  Immediate  and 
thorough   Investigation  of  the  severe  injus- 


tices to  American  citizens,  the  destruction 
of  American  freedoms,  and  the  subvetnor 
of  American  Government  by  a  movement 
that  is  taking  place  throughout  our  Uum 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

120.  Also  petition  of  Ruth  F.  Morgan,  deD- 
uty  city  clerk.  Gardena.  Calif  .  requesting 
that  the  President  Issue  a  proclamation  d^k 
ignatlng  the  period  July  1  through  July  7 
of  each  ye.ir  as  National  Flag  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

121.  Also  petition  of  Joseph  C.  Knox,  exec- 
utive secretary.  New  England  Interstate  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Commission.  Boeton 
Mass..  relative  to  going  on  record  as  unani- 
mously opposed  to  section  4  of  H.R  3166  and 
S  649;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

122.  Also,  petition  of  William  V.  Mount 
clerk  of  City  Council,  Reading.  Ohio,  ej. 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  City  Council  of 
Reiidlng,  Ohio,  relative  to  Communist  good 
being  sold  In  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

123.  Also,  petition  of  Placido  V.  Allplo. 
municipal  secretary,  municipality  of  Orani' 
Bataan,  Philippines,  relative  to  opposing  the 
proposed  amendment  of  Public  Law  87-flij 
transferring  the  balance  of  payment  of  |7j 
million  to  the  Republic  of  the  Phlllppinee 
Instead  to  the  Individual  claimants;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


1963 

tnreata  of  war  will  pass  and  peace  will  pre- 
vail on  earth. 

I  know  your  congress  meeting  will  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  this  objective. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Twelfth  Annual  Congest  of  the  American 
Latvian  Association  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  12th 
Annual  Congress  of  the  American  Lat- 
vian Association  of  the  United  States 
was  held  in  New  York  City  on  April  26. 
1963.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  send  a  mes- 
sage of  greeting  to  the  delegates  gathered 
for  that  congress  from  various  parts  of 
the  United  States.  My  message  was  as 
follows : 

I  am  pleased  to  send  warm  greetings  and 
best  wishes  for  success  to  all  the  delegates 
attending  the  12th  Annual  Congress  of  the 
American  Latvian  Association  of  the  United 
States. 

Your  congress  will.  I  am  confident,  turn 
a  major  part  of  Its  deliberations  to  the  cen- 
tral issue  of  ways  and  means  whereby  Latvia 
may  regain  its  freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendence It  is  natural  that  you  should  do 
this  because  the  future  of  freedom  through- 
out the  world,  including  the  United  States, 
is  in  large  measure  dependent  on  the  future 
of  freedom  in  Latvia  and  the  other  captive 
nations.  This  imperatively  underscores  the 
Importance  of  your  deliberations  as  well  as 
the  need  for  concerted  and  united  action 
by  all  who  share  the  responsibilities  for 
freedom's  catise.  I  need  not  point  out  to  you 
that  every  American  citizen  is  duty  bound 
to  assume  his  or  her  fuU  responsibilities  In 
this  cause.  Some  of  us  are  privileged  to 
assume  a  larger  share  of  this  responsibility 
by  virtue  of  our  position,  training,  or  special 
knowledge  of  the  Issues.  I  would  point  out 
here  that  delegates  to  your  congress  have 
a  greater  citizen  re8{X)nsibility  because  so 
many  of  them  have  a  firsthand  knowledge 
and  experience  with  the  basic  Issues,  which 


requires  them  to  assume  a  leadership  role 
in  p>olnting  up  ways  and  means  to  return 
Latvia  to  her  rightful  place  In  the  community 
of  free  nations. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  my  remarks  are 
presented    to    your   congress    meeting. 

I  am  confident  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  prospects  of  liberating  Latvia  alone 
from  the  grip  of  Russian  imperialism  are 
small  if  not  entirely  lacking.  To  look  at 
the  present  plight  of  Latvia  as  an  isolated  or 
singular  problem  of  our  time  would  deny  the 
realities  of  contemporary  International  polit- 
ical affairs  as  well  as  condemn  the  people 
of  Latvia  to  perpetual  slavery.  Obviously, 
no  rational  person  would  fall  into  this  trap. 

I  am  confident  you  will  agree  that  libera- 
tion of  the  three  Baltic  Republics — Latvia, 
Estonia,  and  Lithuania — Is  equally  improb- 
able If  we  restrict  our  thinking  and  plans  to 
this  limited  area  of  the  overall  problem.  It 
is  true  that  the  Baltic  States  have  much  in 
common,  that  they  suffered  a  common  ag- 
gression at  the  hands  of  imp>erlal  Russia  In 
1939,  and  that  there  Is  need  for  a  strong  re- 
gional cohesion  among  the  peoples  of  these 
nations.  But  more  than  this  is  necessary  to 
bring  a  return  of  freedom  and  national  Inde- 
pendence to  these  nations. 

Looking  further,  we  observe  that  In  recent 
years  the  Baltic  States  have  been  grouped 
with  Poland.  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary.  Ru- 
mania, and  Bulgaria  In  many,  if  not  most,  of 
the  nongovernmental  actions  calculated  to 
advance  the  freedom  of  all  those  nations. 
In  particular  I  have  reference  to  the  Assem- 
bly of  Captive  European  Nations.  While  this 
grouping  reflects  a  decree  of  unity.  It  never- 
theless tends  to  obscure  the  total  problem 
of  captive  nations.  Moreover,  this  arrange- 
ment, whatever  Its  origin  or  motivation,  puts 
a  false  limit  on  the  historical  meaning  of 
Europe  by  excluding  other  European  nations 
which  are  no  less  a  captive  of  Imperial  Rus- 
sia. I  have  particular  reference  to  Byelorus- 
sia. Ukraine,  Georgia,  Armenia,  and  several 
other  nations.  The  result  of  this  false  and 
arbitrary  division  of  Europe  Ls  to  divide  and 
weaken  the  cause  of  all  the  captive  nations. 
Nowhere  are  evidences  of  this  dangerous  di- 
vision of  freedom's  cause  more  evident  than 
in  the  confusion  which  attends  the  present 


eff«.)rts  to  esU\bllsh  a  House  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations.  This  confusion  serves  no 
other  puri>ose  but  to  prolong  the  agony  oJ 
the  captive  nations  and  provide  comfort  for 
imperial  Rirssla. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  none  of  the  captive 
nations  will  regain  their  freedom  and  na- 
tional Independence  until  all  of  them  do. 
This  Judgment  corresponds  with  a  practical 
appraisal  of  the  Imperial  system  which  holds 
them  In  captivity.  That  system  must  be  bro- 
ken, not  one  chain  at  a  tlnie.  or  several 
chains  in  Isolated  action,  but  all  the  chains 
In  one  concerted  and  unified  program  of  in- 
ternational political  action.  I  am  confident 
that  history  provides  adequate  testimony  for 
this  Judgment.  We  need  only  to  look  at  the 
lessons  learned  In  East  Germany  or  Hun- 
gary. For  those  who  are  weighted  down  with 
continuing  doubts  or  may  be  persuaded  that 
a  privileged  few  will  be  able  to  escape  from 
the  Russian  prison  house  of  nations,  I 
would  ask  these  questions: 

1.  How  secure  would  Latvia  and  her  sister 
Republics  of  the  Baltic  region  be  if  regain- 
ing their  national  independence  they  were 
required  to  coexist  with  the  USSR.? 

2.  How  secure  would  the  Baltic  States  and 
the  Central  European  nations — Poland. 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary.  Rumania,  and 
Bulgaria  be  If  regaining  their  national  Inde- 
pendence they  were  required  to  coexist  with 
the  USSR  ? 

3.  Can  pe.\ce  with  freedom  be  secure  for 
any  nation  so  long  as  imperial  Russia  la 
alliiwed  to  maintain  Its  despotic  rule  over 
other  nations? 

I  have  other  reasons  for  raising  these  ques- 
tions before  your  congress  delegates.  I  am 
convinced  that  an  objective  examination  of 
these  questions  will  serve  to  Identify  the 
source  of  the  captive  nations  problem  and 
under«:ore  the  urgent  need  for  unity  among 
all  the  non-Russian  nations  now  held  in 
captivity  by  Moscow.  The  human  power  In 
all  these  non-Ruslan  natl>.)ns,  taken  as  a  col- 
lective force  for  freedoms  cause.  Is  much  more 
powerful  th.an  all  the  nuclear  bombs  and 
missiles  po6;se8sed  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Once  this  human  f>ower  is  fully 
unified  and  harnessed  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom  and   Independence  for  all    nations,  all 


Independence   of   Israel 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1963 

Mr  POWELX..  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Israel  celebrates  the  15th  anniversary  of 
her  independence.  On  this  memorable 
occasion.  I  wish  to  extend  warm  felicita- 
tions to  His  Excellency,  the  Acting  Pres- 
ident of  Israel,  Kadish  Loz;  and  His  Ex- 
cellency, the  Israel  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Avraham  Harman. 

Per  15  years  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  witnessed  the  growth  of  the  inde- 
pendent State  of  Israel.     Ever  since  its 
establishment  on  May  14,  1948,  we  in  the 
United  States  have  been  amazed  at  the 
industry  and  perseverence  of  the  people 
of  this  country  In  their  desire  for  prog- 
ress and  success  in  the  world  community. 
From  a  nation  wracked  by  war  and  pil- 
lage, Israel  has  now  become  the  shining 
example  for  the  other  newly  independent 
states  striving  for  status  and  stability. 
The   internal    development    of    Israel 
progressed  rapidly  from  the  beginning. 
A  succession  of  extraordinary  achieve- 
ments entitles  the  Israelis  to  call  them- 
selves citizens  of  the  most  progressive, 
most  modern,  most  developed  and  most 
stable  nation  in  the  Middle  East.    In  the 
Negev  Desert,  new  cities  are  being  con- 
structed to  house  the  ever-increasing  im- 
migrants who  come  to  Israel  seeking  a 
new  life.    Eilat  on  the  Red  Sea  has  be- 
come a  bustling  port  of  approximately 
7.500   inhabitants.     In    addition    to   Its 
harbor  facilities,  the  city  now  boasts  nu- 
merous tourist  accommodations.    With- 
in 5  years,  the  city  planners  will  have 
enlarged  these  facilities  so  that  it  will 
nval   the   resort   towns   on   the  Sea   of 
Galilee. 

The  Negev  has  also  become  important 
as  the  center  for  natural  resources.  De- 
velopment within  its  confines  of  copper, 
iron,  manganese,  and  phosphates  has  en- 
abled Israel  to  be  self-sufficient  in  these 
minerals. 

Oil,  the  largest  single  item  of  expendi- 
ture in  imports,  has  received  a  priority 
for  development.  Recent  strikes  have 
permitted  the  country  to  eliminate  the 
import  of  certain  crude  oils  while  ex- 
plorations are  now  being  conducted  In 
the  Negev  for  the  possibility  of  finding 
sufficient  oil  to  enable  Israel  to  become 
totally  sclf-sufflcient. 

As  a  part  of  the  government's  plan- 
ning, there  has  been  inaugurated  a  pro- 
gram of  technical  aid  to  help  requesting 
nations  to  achieve  development.  Begun 
in  1954,  the  program  now  has  83  recip- 
ient States  and  territories.  Examples 
of  such  aid  would  include  citrus  and 
agricultural  development  In  Liberia,  the 
development  of  Port  Harcourt  in  Nigeria, 


salt  extraction  methods  for  Ceylon,  and 
the  combating  of  sand  flies  in  Ethiopia. 
Additional  requests  are  continually  being 
received.  Recently  the  Congolese  gov- 
errunent  has  asked  for  help  in  training 
its  army.  Furthermore,  the  head  of  the 
nuclear  chemistry  branch  of  the  nu- 
clear energy  laboratories  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  United  Nations  to  give 
advice  to  nuclear  research  institutes  in 
Thailand  and  the  Philippines. 

For    these   remarkable    achievements, 
one  must  pay  tribute  to  the  people  of 
Israel,  the  worker  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment official.    The  guidance  of  Prime 
Minister  Ben-Gurion,  the  representation 
abroad    of    Presidents    Weizmann    and 
Ben-Zvi,  the  molding  by  General  Dayan 
of  young  Israelis  into  a  unified   army 
have  contributed  to  the  strengthening  of 
their   country.     Yet    it   is   the   laborer 
who  builds  the  roads  and  constructs  the 
towns,   who   mines   the    rich   ores   and 
phosphates,  and  who  plants  and  harvests 
the  grains  and  fruits— he  is  the  lifeblood 
of  Israel.     His  dedication  to  his  country, 
and  his  single  purpose  of  advancing  his 
nation  have  made  Israel  what  it  is  today. 
Nowhere,  save  in  the  United  States,  have 
so  many  dififerent  people  come  to  live  and 
to  build  for  their  children  a  permanent 
home,   free  from   the  persecutions  and 
horrors  of  anti-Semitism. 

We  salute  the  people  of  Israel  on  their 
15  fruitful  years.  We  express,  too,  the 
hope  that  their  nation  will  continue  to 
progress  as  it  has,  and  that  the  friend- 
ship between  America  and  Israel  will 
grow  in  peace  and  prosperity. 


general.  He  commanded  the  80th  In- 
fantry Division  during  the  occupation. 
General  Tully  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Grenerals  Wainwright,  Marshall.  Patton, 
Collins,  and  Ernest. 

Following  World  War  II,  General  Tully 
served  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  2d  Infan- 
try Division  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  and 
served  in  that  same  capacity  in  Korea. 
He  retired  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in  1951. 

General  Tully's  sons  are  also  military 
men.  Capt.  Joseph  M.  Tully,  Jr.  is  now 
in  Sanford,  Fla.,  while  Lt.  Col.  Larkin  S. 
Tully  is  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Ala. 
Lt.  Col.  Robert  Tully  is  in  Washington 
D.C.,  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lost  a  distin- 
guished warrior,  and  in  this  loss  we  are 
sorrowful.  But  he  left  behind  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  had  led  a  devoted  life.  In- 
deed, he  left  behind  his  sons,  who  also 
serve  as  he  did. 


Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  M.  Tally 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or    T13CAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14, 1963 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  1,  a  warrior  passed  away  in  San 
Antonio,  Tex.  This  man.  Brig.  Gen. 
Joseph  M.  Tully,  devoted  his  life  to  the 
service  of  this  country  and  his  service 
was  distinguished. 

General  Tully  was  bom  in  Orange, 
N.J.,  on  October  4,  1893.  He  attended 
West  Point  and  graduated  there  in  June 
1916.  Commissioned  a  second  lieuten- 
ant, he  joined  the  16th  Cavalry  which 
was  then  stationed  at  old  Fort  Travis 
on  the  Texas  border.  In  April  1917,  he 
married  Miss  Fanny  Laura  Smith  in  San 
Antonio,  Tex. 

Tully  held  the  rank  of  colonel  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n 
and  commanded  the  4th  Cavalry  Regi- 
ment. 

General  Tully's  troops  were  the  first 
to  land  on  the  beaches  of  Normandy  on 
June  6,  1944 — D-day.  His  troops  then 
joined  the  81st  and  101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sions which  had  landed  earlier  in  a  para- 
chute assault. 

By  October  of  1944,  Tully  was  assistant 
division  commander  of  the  90th  Infantry 
and  had  attained  the  rank  of  brigadier 


Croatian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14, 1963 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
28  Croatian  National  Independence  Day 
was  observed  at  a  great  public  rally  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
send  a  message  of  greeting  to  that  ob- 
servance, which  means  so  much  to  all 
Americans  of  Croatian  origin  and  to  the 
Croatian  people  in  their  homeland.  By 
leave  granted,  I  insert  in  the  Record  the 
message  I  sent  on  this  occasion : 

I  send  warm  greetings  and  salutations  to 
all  who  are  gathered  in  Cleveland  to  cele- 
brate Croatian  National  Independence  Day. 
This  Is  a  day  of  great  significance  to 
Croatians  everywhere,  throughout  the  free 
world  and  in  the  homeland,  because  it  sym- 
bolizes the  long  struggle  of  the  Croatian 
people  to  be  masters  of  their  national 
destiny.  It  serves  to  remind  all  that  Croatia 
was  once  free  and  Independent.  It  causes 
us  to  recall  the  manner  in  which  Croatian 
national  Independence  was  destroyed  by 
the  Tito  Communists,  with  the  help  of  im- 
perial Russia.  And  it  heralds  the  resolve  of 
Croatians  everywhere  to  fight  on  for  victory 
over  the  forces  of  imperial  communism  which 
victory  will  bring  a  return  of  national  in- 
dependence to  Croatia. 

The  struggle  against  Tito  imperial  commu- 
nism has  been  long  and  trying.  Our  camp, 
the  camp  of  freemen,  has  been  beset  with 
confusion  and  error  in  Judging  the  charac- 
ter of  the  regime  which  now  controls  the 
Yugoslav  Empire.  Tito  has  been  the  most 
effective  Trojan  Horse  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind's struggle  to  be  free.  His  mission  as 
advance  agent  and  provocateur  for  Imperial 
Russia  Is  clear  to  anyone  who  will  take  the 
time  to  review  his  record.  Time  and  time 
again  Tito  has  publicly  stated  his  allegiance 
to  the  cause  of  Moscow.  His  actions  In  sup- 
port of  Moscow's  global  plans  of  conquest  are 
too  numerous  to  recite.  In  moments  of 
crisis  threatening  the  plans  of  Moscow  it  has 
been  Tito  who  came  to  the  forefront  as  the 
most  faithful  servant  of  Imperial  Russia. 
On  no  count  does  Tito's  record  provide  evi- 
dence that  he  has  in  any  way  diverged  from 
the  solid   Moscow  line — in  ruling  over  the 
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Yugoslav  Empire  or  aa  Russian  agent  In  In- 
ternational political  affairs.  That  record 
makes  hUn  the  most  effective  Trojan  Horse 
In  history 

Despite  that  record  there  are  people  In  the 
free  world  who  refuse  to  believe  the  obvlotis 
truth  about  Tito.  Regretfully,  some  people 
holding  high  office  In  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  are  moet  adamant  In  refusing 
to  face  up  to  these  facts  Perhaps  the  moet 
notable  In  this  regard  la  George  Kennan. 
who  has  been  as  consistently  wrong  In  his 
opinions  about  Imperial  Russia  as  he  has 
been  about  his  strange  hopes  for  Tltoism  as 
an  experiment  In  national  communism. 
His  resignation  as  Yugoslav  Ambas8;xdor,  re- 
cently announced  In  the  press,  results,  so  the 
story  goes,  from  his  Inability  to  influence 
foreign  policy  In  the  Kennedy  administration 
and  lUs  disappointment  with  Tito  s  firm  al- 
legiance to  Moscow.  President  Kennedy  de- 
serves applause  for  rejecting  Mr  Kennan's 
attempts  to  Influence  American  foreign  pol- 
icy We  are  In  and  have  long  been  In  serious 
trouble  Internationally  as  a  consequence  of 
Mr.  Kennan's  Influence  on  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  basic  Russian  problem.  Mr. 
Kennan's  disappointment  In  "Tito's  continu- 
ing allegiance  to  Moscow  suggests  that  he 
is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  understand 
the  harsh  realities  of  International  political 
alTairs.  His  tragedy  Is  that  he  was  born  too 
late  because  his  political  outlook  corresponds 
to  that  common  during  the  era  of  empires, 
when  the  concert  of  monarchs  maintained 
a  balance  of  power  and  a  precarious  fjeace 
in  Eixrope.  His  outlook  Is  hardly  In  tune 
with  the  global  spirit  of  national  Independ- 
ence which  is  rapidly  reforming  both  politi- 
cal life  and  geography  on  all  continents  Let 
us  hope  that  his  passing  from  the  dlplo- 
naatlc  scene  will  open  wide  the  door*  for 
a  complete  and  remilsUc  revision  of  our 
policy  toward  Imperial   Russia. 

Looking  to  the  new  spirit  which  Is  re- 
forming Intemational  poUtlc&l  life  we  ob- 
serve that  morality  In  International  life  Is 
now  returning  to  the  forefront.  That 
morality  Is  based  upon  a  growing  recogni- 
tion of  the  nature  of  man.  an  Increasing 
acceptance  of  the  dignity  which  attaches  to 
all  human  beings  and  a  striving  for  civil 
order  which  corresponds  with  the  nature  of 
the  human  family.  Pope  John  XXIII,  In  his 
great  encyclical  "Pacem  In  Terr  Is.  '  calls  out 
for  a  new  order  among  men  and  nations 
based  upon  morality  common  to  all  men  by 
their  nature  as  children  of  God.  Defining 
the  rights  and  duties  of  man,  the  encyclical 
then  prophesies  the  universal  blessings  of 
national  Independence  for  all  peoples.  This 
quote  from  "Peace  on  Earth"  Is  moet  perti- 
nent to  this  22d  anniversary  of  Croatian 
national   independence : 

"PlLally,  the  modern  world,  as  compared 
with  the  recent  past,  has  taken  on  an  entirely 
new  appearance  In  the  field  of  social  and 
political  Itfe.  For  since  all  nations  have 
either  achieved  or  are  on  the  way  to  achiev- 
ing Independence,  there  will  soon  no  longer 
exist  a  world  divided  into  nations  that  rule 
others  and  nations  that  are  subject  to  others. 

"Men  ail  over  the  world  have  today — or 
will  soon  have — the  rank  of  cltlaens  In 
Independent  nations  No  one  wants  to  feel 
subject  to  political  powers  located  outside 
his  own  country  or  ethnical  group.  Thus  in 
very  many  human  beings  the  inferiority  com- 
plex which  endured  for  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  years  Is  disappearing,  while  In  others 
there  is  an  attenuation  and  gradual  fading 
of  the  corresponding  superiority  complex 
which  had  Its  roots  in  socioeconomic  privi- 
leges,  sex  or   political  standing." 

These  words  add  new  hope  and  vigor  to 
the  cause  of  the  many  nations  held  In  bond- 
age by  Imperial  Russia  and  Its  colonial  sya- 
tem^lncludlng  the  Imperial  Yugoslav  ap- 
pendage  Thoee  who  have  claimed  that 
Croatia  has  no  right  to  national  independ- 
ence or  who  have  turned  their  backs  on  the 


struggle  of  the  Croatian  jjeople  would  do  well 
to  reflect  upon  these  words  of  Pope  John. 
As  surely  as  day  follows  night  this  moral 
prophesy  will  be  fulfilled.  Let  us.  together, 
redijuble  our  effort?  to  hasten  that  happy 
day  In  so  doing  we  twlvance  th?  cause  of 
genuine  peace  on  earth. 

Liong  live  Croatia  and  her  gallant  {jeople 
who  struggle  ever  onward  toward  the  goal 
oX  uaiional  Independence. 


Rumaniao    IndepcDdence   Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1963 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
my  remarks  on  the  occasion  marking  the 
86th  aruiiversary  of  Rumanian  national 
independence  held  in  Cleveland  on  May 
11: 

Rumanian   Indcfkndencx  Dat 

Today  we  again  observe  Rumanian  Inde- 
pendence day  as  a  tribute  to  the  Rumanian 
people  and  their  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  freedom,  and  self-government  This 
day  has  great  meaning  to  the  people  of 
Rumania  because  It  signifies  three  epics  in 
their  centuries  long  str\iggle  against  foreign 
occupation  culminating  In  victory.  All  these 
epics  remind  us  that  the  present  foreign 
occupation  of  Rumania  Is  transitory  because 
no  foreign  power  has  ever  been  able  to  con- 
quer the  spirit  of  the  Romanian  people  It 
Is  the  people  and  not  governments  which 
make  up  a  nation.  Governments  come  and 
go.   but   the   people    Uvt    on    forever. 

This  86th  anniversary  of  Rumanian  na- 
tional Independence  presents  an  appropriate 
opportunity  to  review  U  3.  policy  toward 
the  captive  nations  and  to  raise  several 
pertinent  questions  about  It 

To  begin  with  It  appears  as  though  we 
have  two  policies  toward  the  captive  na- 
tions. 

The  first  Is  that  enunciated  by  President 
Kennedy  In  numerous  public  statements  of 
policy — at  the  United  Nations.  In  reply  to  a 
Russian  ultimatum  on  Berlin  and  Germany. 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  messages  and  In 
numerous  other  ways.  That  policy,  briefly 
stated,  Is  support  for  the  universal  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  national  self-deter- 
mination and  opposition  to  all  forms  of 
colonialism  and  Imperialism.  President 
Kennedy,  in  his  address  before  the  United 
Nations,  called  for  free  and  unfettered  plebi- 
scites In  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  He  chal- 
lenged the  Russian  Imperialists  to  a  debate 
In  full  on  the  Issues  Involved.  The  Russians 
of  course  backed  down  from  the  challenge 
because  their  p>o«ltlon  as  the  world's  leading 
Imperialist..  Is  well  known  to  all  Informed 
people.  Nevertheless.  President  Kennedy 
has  continued  to  stand  up  for  Justice  and 
freedom  for  all  nations  and  peoples  The 
public  record  Is  clear  on  this  point 

The  second  policy  Is  that  being  manipu- 
lated by  the  Department  of  State,  rather  I 
should  say  certain  people  In  the  Department 
That  policy  Is  the  same  old  bankrupt  con- 
tainment ctincept.  dressed  up  In  the  fancy 
new  phrase  of  political  evolution  That 
policy  holds  that  any  action  taken  by  the 
United  States  to  support  the  aspiratluns  of 
the  now  Russian  nations  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  for  freedom  and  national  Independ- 
ence will  oaui^e  world  war  III  They  argue 
the  Russians  will  not  give  up  any  of  their 
colonlcfl  without  a  fight.  This  leads  to  the 
obvious  conclusion  there  Is  nothing  we  can 


do  but  accept  as  pemtanent  the  enslavement 
of  Rumania  and  the  other  captive  non-Ru^. 
slan  nations  And  that  conclusion  has  lad 
to  an  acceptance  of  a  status  quo  with  th« 
Russian  Empire — which  the  Russians  refusi 
to  accept  because  they  have  .set  upon 
course  to  conquer  the  world.     The  evidence 


of  failure  of  that  constant  and  covert 


policy 


of  the  "Russian  experts"  in  the  Department 
of  State  are  to  be  seen  on  all  sides — in  Laq, 
In  India,  in  the  Middle  East.  In  Tito  s  Yugo- 
slavia, and  more  lately  In  Cuba  The  Ruj. 
slan  Imperialists  cannot  be  "contained"  and 
they  will  not  evolve  Into  civilized  people. 

I  have  long  maintained  that  the  cover 
Russian  beachhead  on  American  foreien 
policy  eetablished  In  the  Department  o{ 
State  Is  a  greater  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  than  Is  imperial  Ruraij 
That  entrenched  group  of  Russia  flrst«r« 
have  tied  a  Gordlan  Knot  on  our  moral  and 
political  principles— paralyzing  our  Govern- 
ment  from  taking  any  meaningful  p>ollUeai 
action  against  Imperial  Russia  They  are 
more  dangerous  to  our  survival  than  200  Red 
military  divisions  The  war  In  which  *« 
ore  engaged  Is  not  being  fought  by  classical 
military  methods — it  is  a  political  fight,  an 
ideological  fight  In  which  all  the  powerful 
weapons  In  our  American  political  arsenal  are 
either  outlawed  or  made  Inoperative 

Permit  me  to  {xilnt  out  that  Congress  as 
the  direct  voice  of  the  people  has  made  it* 
position  clear  with  regard  to  the  captln 
nations.  That  position  Is  set  forth  In  Pub- 
lic Law  86  00.  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution.  As  Is  well  known,  that  resolu- 
tion makes  crystal  clear  the  political  reali- 
ties of  the  war  In  which  we  are  engaged 
It  names  imperial  Ru.ssla  as  the  enslaver  of 
nations  and  the  only  threat  to  world  peace 
It  finds  that  the  aspirations  of  the  people 
In  the  captive  nations  for  freedom  and  In- 
dependence Is  the  most  powerful  deterrent 
to  world  war  III  and  our  best  hopes  for  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace.  That  Is  why  Con- 
gress called  ufxjn  the  President  to  proclaim 
Captive  Nations  Week  each  July  and  urged 
all  our  people  to  support  the  asplrstlons  nt 
the  people  In  the  captive  nations.  Cr:ingre«i 
thus  put  Itself  on  record  as  opposed  to  a 
status  quo  with  despotism  and  rejected  the 
bankrupt  concept  of  containment  and  tu 
fancy  dressed  cousin  p>oIltlcal  evolution. 

It  is  fair  to  question  who  makes  U£. 
policy  toward  the  Russian  Empire  Is  U 
President  Kennedy  or  the  Russian  beach- 
head In  the  Department  of  State?  Oor 
Constitution  says  President  Kennedy  is  r»- 
sponslble  for  setting  that  policy — that  la  tlie 
reason  the  American  people  decide  every  4 
years  who  will  be  and  who  will  not  be  Presi- 
dent for  each  4-year  term  Otherwise  why 
have  an  election?  Yet.  the  evidence  la  con- 
clusive that  President  Kennedy's  public 
statements  of  policy  toward  the  Russian 
Empire  have  been  put  under  the  "Gordlan 
Knot"  In  the  Department  of  State. 

It  Is  equally  fair  to  question  whether  the 
opinion  of  Congress,  as  expressed  In  a  resolu- 
tion enacted  by  that  body,  has  any  weight  la 
law  or  practice.  The  Russian  experts  In  the 
State  Department  have  not  only  Ignored  the 
expressed  wishes  of  Congress  on  this  vltsl 
question,  but  they  express  a  contemptuous 
disregard  for  the  political  principles  and 
realistic  findings  of  that  law  Do  those  Ru«- 
slan  experts  In  the  State  Department  expect 
Congress  to  rubber  stamp  their  defeatist 
notions  and  proven  failures  of  the  past  u 
the  basis  for  victory  of  freedom's  cause'  I 
say  to  you  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  the  only  stamp 
proper  for  them  Is  exposure  and  dismissal 
from  the  Government 

Let  me  make  this  equally  clear.  There  Is 
no  conflict  between  the  public  statements  of 
policy  made  by  President  Kennedy  and  the 
findings  of  Congress  In  Public  Law  86-90. 
The  facts  are.  they  are  in  harmony — like  two 
peas  In  a  pod.  they  move  toward  the  sams 
objective,    both    reflect    a    desire    to    use   to 
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,he  fwUest  all  the  weapons  In  the  poUtlcal 

»rsenal  of  American  democracy. 

The  tinid  question  Is — in   language  all   of 

underst.and— who  Is  boss  of  American  pol- 

1^.  toward   the   Russian  Empire? 

Until  we  get  a  clear  and  unqualified  an- 

_er  to  that  question  the  cause  of  human 
<-eecJom  wUl  be  delayed  and  the  perU  to  cmr 
c^curtty  as  a  Nation  will  grow  more  serious. 
/-  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  until 
the  issue  of  who  makes  and  directs  our  pol- 
icy toward  the  Russian  Empire  Is  settled,  the 
'eturn  of  freedom  and  national  Independence 
io  Rumania  remains  in  a  dark  shadow.  You 
ind  I  know  that  Rumania's  Independence 
depends  upon  concerted,  coordinated  action 
by  the  peoples  of  all  the  captive  non -Russian 
nations,  supported   by   the  nK)ral   and   pollt- 

cal  power  of  the  United  States  No  one 
Jiation  can  escape  from  the  Russian  prison 
house  of  nations — but  ail  of  them  working 
together  ag.ilnst  the  common  enemy  possess 
3  power  many  times  more  powerful  than  all 
tbe  atomic  weapons  In  the  world  It  Is  true 
to  sav  that  90  million  Russians  cannot  main- 
tain their  Empire  without  the  acquiescence 
rf  the  leaders  of  the  free  world.  That  tru- 
:un  stands  as  a  challenge  on  this  86th  anni- 
versary of  Rumanian  Independence. 

I  Join  with  you  In  looking  forward  to  the 
early  emancipation  of  Rumania  and  all  the 
captive  non-Russian  nations.  You  have  my 
liMurance  that  I  shall  continue  to  do  all  in 
my  power  to  hasten  that  Inevitable  day. 


Secvnty  Firinf  Without  Appeal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALiroxifiA 
IK  Tin  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Tuesday,  May  14.  1963 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  the  House  recently  passed  H.R. 
950,  to  amend  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950.  by  a  large  340-to-40  majority. 
I  voted  with  the  minority. 

Last  year  the  House  also  passed  an 
Identical  bill,  H.R.  12082,  by  an  even 
larger  majority,  351  to  24.  However,  the 
Senate  failed  to  take  action  and  the 
measure  died  with  the  end  of  Uie  87th 
Congress. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  has  any  dis- 
pute with  the  stated  objectives  of  this 
bill:  To  estabUsh  a  legislative  base  for 
enforcing  a  strict  security  standard  for 
the  emplojTnent,  and  retention  in  em- 
ployment, of  persons  In  the  National 
Security  Agency;  to  achieve  maximum 
security  for  the  activities  of  the  Agency; 
and  to  strengthen  the  capability  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Director  of 
the  Agency  to  provide  such  security. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill— 301— pro- 
vides that  all  employment  by,  detail  to, 
or  a.ssiRnment  to  NSA,  as  well  as  access 
U)  classsifled  information  must  be 
"clearly  consistent  with  the  national 
security."  Certainly,  there  is  no  quar- 
rel with  this  section. 

The  second  section — 302 — provides  for 
a  full  field  Investigation  before  a  new 
imployee  of  NSA  Is  cleared  and  estab- 
lishes a  board  of  appraisal  to  review 
eases  in  which  the  Director  of  NSA  feels 
there  is  doubt  whether  access  to  security 
information  would  be  clearly  consistent 
with  the  national  security.  Again,  there 
IS  no  objection  to  these  provisions. 
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The  third  section — 303 — provides  for 
termination  of  employment  of  any  oflB- 
cer  or  employee  of  NSA  by  the  Secretary 
of-Defeiwe,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  "whenever  he  considers 
that  action  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  determines  that 
the  procedures  prescribed  in  other  pro- 
visions of  law  that  authorize  the  termi- 
nation of  the  emplojTnent  of  that  oflBcer 
or  employee  cannot  be  invoked  consistent 
with  the  national  security." 

This  same  section  indicates  that  "such 
a  determination  is  final." 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  indi- 
cates that  an  employee  discharged  under 
the  provisions  of  the  section  will  have  to 
obtain  a  certificate  of  eligibiiity  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  order  to  seek 
or  accept  emplojinent  with  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States. 

The  meaning  and  implications  of  this 
third  section  of  H.R.  950  is  what  dis- 
turbed me  and  caused  me  to  cast  my  vote 
against  passage  of  the  measure. 

This  section  vests  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense with  the  summary  and  unreview- 
able power  to  discharge  any  employee  of 
the  National  Security  Agency.  No  hear- 
ing whatever  is  to  be  granted  the  em- 
ployee. No  matter  how  many  years  he 
may  have  been  employed,  he  is  not  «i- 
titled  to  know  what  the  charges  are 
against  him.  nor  who  made  them.  The 
only  standard  by  which  the  Secretary  is 
to  be  guided  is  that  his  action  is  "in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States." 

I  thoroughly  and  emphatically  dis- 
agree with  this  procedure.  For  I  do 
not  beUeve  that  the  requirement  that  an 
employee  receive  a  full  and  fair  hearing 
before  termination  of  his  employment 
need  in  any  way  jeopardize  the  person- 
nel security  of  the  National  Security 
Agency. 

In  my  opinion,  the  firing  of  Grovern- 
ment  employees,  under  security  stigma, 
without  charges,  without  opportunity  to 
answer,  without  confrontation  of  ac- 
cusers, without  counsel  and  without 
fairness,  is  an  affront  to  the  historic 
American  concept  of  due  process  of  law. 

This  kind  of  legislation  is  not  only  not 
necessary  for  our  national  security,  it 
can  be  an  open  invitation  to  punitive 
and  vindictive  personnel  action. 

The  procedure  for  hearings,  appeal, 
and  review  established  in  other  sensi- 
tive agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government 
are  effective  and  workable.  They  are 
an  asset,  not  a  liability,  because  they 
strengthen  morale  and  diminish  the 
chance  of  mistaken  identity,  prejudice, 
and  other  serious  errors  of  judgment. 

These  adversary  proceedings  grow  out 
of  a  long  Anglo-American  experience  in 
the  administration  of  justice — out  of  a 
knowledge  that  confrontation  and  cross- 
examination  are  invaluable  devices  for 
discovering  the  truth. 

H.R.  950  abolishes  the  necessity  to 
conduct  hearings;  it  atxjllshes  the  nor- 
mal right  of  an  employee  to  lufve  stated 
to  him  the  reason  he  is  being  fired.  The 
bill  abolishes  an  employee's  normal  rlgtit 
to  submit  a  statement  on  his  own  behalf, 
whether  it  be  in  secret  or  whether  it  be 
in  public  hearings.  And  it  waives  all 
of  the  existing  provisions  of  law  con- 
tained in  the  United  States  Code  de- 


signed to  give  an  employee  minimum 
safeguards  in  the  Government  service. 

Moreover,  H  Jl.  950  abolishes  any  right 
of  court  review.  Finally,  there  is  the 
power  of  the  Secretary  to  delegate  this 
vast  power  to  any  subordinate  employee 
lie  chooses. 

When  we  are  dealing  with  the  ever- 
increasing  power  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, proper  and  adequate  procedures 
are  often  as  important  as  the  substance 
of  the  law  being  applied.  And  when  you 
gather  together  this  amount  of  poten- 
tially arbitrary  dismissal  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Central  Government,  with 
no  review',  no  hearing,  no  check,  and  no 
appeal,  then  you  have  created  some- 
thing of  which  we  all  may  well  be  afraid. 

In  short,  the  third  section  of  this  bill 
'Violates  basic  American  constitutional 
concepts  and  is  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence. 

It  gives  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the 
authority  to  summarily  fire  any  em- 
ployee of  the  National  Security  Agency 
without  the  benefit  of  the  hard-won  and 
jealously  guarded  rights  of  administra- 
tive due  process — one  of  the  hallmarks 
of  our  civilization. 

HJl.  950  is  a  product  of  cold-war  hys- 
teria, a  hangover  from  the  regrettable 
days  of  McCarthyism.  We  do  not  need 
th£s  kind  of  inquisitorial  legislation  in 
America.  Our  strongest  weapon  against 
totalitarian  communism  is  our  owti  Con- 
stitution and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

H.R.  950  is  offensive  to  these  concepts 
oT  justice  and  fairplay.  It  does  not 
contribute  one  iota  to  our  security,  but 
rather  sets  an  extremely  dangerous 
precedent  threatening  the  liberties  of 
our  fellow  Americans. 

We  are  ill  advised  to  fight  communism 
by  adopting  the  star-chamber  tech- 
niques developed  to  a  fine  point  by  world 
communism  itself.  Nor  wiH  we  advance 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  liberty  by 
voluntarily  and  unnecessarily  restricting 
and  circumscribing  our  precious  herit- 
age of  constitutional  provisions  guaran- 
teeing those  freedoms  and  liberties. 


The  Storjr  Behind  the  Decline  of  the  DoUar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TES 

Tuesday,  May  14, 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  con- 
tinue the  spending  programs  and  fiscal 
irresponsibility  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration long  enough  we  will  solve  the 
question  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar,  it  will  be  worthless. 

The  following  table  is  an  analysis  by 
our  honored  colleague  from  the  other 
body.  Senator  Harhy  Byrd,  of  why  the 
value  of  the  dollar  declines,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Worid: 
Why  'VALtTE  or  Doixab  Declines 

Here's  Bted's  picture  at  the  UJS-  fiscal 
situation : 

Foreign  aid  expenditures : 

Flacal  year:  BilUon 

19«1 $3.  6 

1M2 8.9 
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Balance-of-paymenta  deficits:  Billion 

1960 93  9 

1961 a.  5 

1962 4-2.0 

The  Dollar  Decline.  Worth  4«  7  cents  In 
October  1980,  worth  46  3  cent*  In  October 
1961.  worth  45  7  cents  In  October  1962  (based 
on  1939  Index) . 


Loving  Us  to  Death 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  very 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  Missouri. 
Dr.  DuRWARD  Hall,  recently  sent  out  an 
excellent  newsletter  to  his  constituents 
in  Missouri's  Seventh  District.  In  it  he 
analyzes  how  the  political  concept  of  lib- 
eralism has  changed,  how  the  political 
label  "liberal"  has  grown  away  from  the 
liberalism  of  thought  and  spirit  which 
gave  it  birth,  how  today's  political  lib- 
erals have  come  full  circle  to  embrace 
the  very  thing  against  which  the  spirit 
of  liberalism  arose — regimentation  by  a 
central  authority.  Now  this  regimenta- 
tion is  expressed  in  terms  of  concern  for 
our  fellow  man — destruction  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  justified  as  the  only  way  to  his 
salvation. 

DuRWARD  Hall  has  done  an  excellent 
job  of  pointing  up  these  things  in  his 
newsletter.  I  believe  it  should  be  shared 
with  the  entire  Congress  and  for  that 
reason,  under  unanimous  consent.  I  in- 
clude it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

YotJ«  Congressman  Reports  Prom 
Washington 

The  differences  that  divide  Members  of 
Congress  on  most  major  issues  today  are 
based  on  much  more  than  mere  party  afflUa- 
tlon. 

Senators  and  Representatives  tend  to  be- 
come Identified  either  as  conservatives  or 
as  liberals  but  over  the  years  these  labels 
have  meant  different  things  to  different 
j>eople 

The  root  word  or  derivative  of  liberal  Is 
the  same  as  liberty  A  few  decades  ago,  those 
called  liberal  fought  to  take  the  power  away 
from  the  kings  and  emperors  and  to  give  It 
to  the  parliaments;  now  It  Is  the  liberals 
who  are  anxious  to  give  more  and  more  power 
to  the  Executive  at  the  expense  of  the  legis- 
lative branch. 

Jenkins  Lloyd  Jones.  In  a  recent  syndicated 
colximn.  took  note  of  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  In  liberal  philosophy,  saying  that 
they  are  capable  of  a  great  degree  of  dogma, 
while  Imagining  themselves  to  be  the  foes  of 
dogma. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  pro- 
fessional liberal  In  America  Is  his  naive  be- 
lief In  the  corrective  power  of  law.  (The 
attempt  to  solve  a  problem  with  a  st-udy 
group  which  Inevitably  recommends  the 
problem  be  solved  by  "burying"  It  with 
money  ) 

Every  time  the  liberal  sees  social  malad- 
justment or  a  personal  tragedy  he  wants  to 
pass  a  law  to  correct  It.  Gradually,  and  with 
the  best  Intentions,  he  weaves  a  web  of  do's 
and  don'ts  that  paralyzes  the  Individual. 

If  you  keep  on  passing  laws  to  obviate  every 
possible  or  alleged  Injustice  you  arrive  even- 


tually at  the  ultimate  Injustice,   the  police 
state 

Although  the  liberal  often  professes  con- 
tempt for  money,  he  has  almost  a  childlike 
faith  In  Its  power.  What  he  can't  cure  with 
a  law  he  thinks  he  can  cure  with  an  appro- 
priation. 

When  taxpayers  occasionally  balk  at  such 
expenditures  at  the  local  level,  he  demands 
that  the  Pederal  Government  take  over,  on 
the  theory  that  the  farther  the  taxing  agency 
Is  removed  from  the  Individual,  the  more 
chance  there  Is  that  the  Individual  will  be 
complacent  about  the  tax.  (It's  easy  to  ap- 
pear before  the  city  council,  but  how  many 
taxpayers  can  afford  to  go  to  Washington'') 

The  argument:  "If  Missouri  doesn't  take 
the  money.  Maine  will.  '  is  a  potent  one 
Even  those  who  oppose  the  Idea  can  be  ex- 
cused for  their  efforts  to  get  some  of  their 
hard-earned  tax  dollars  spent  back  home 

Therefore,  the  liberal  arrives  quite  Ulogl- 
cally  at  his  advocacy  of  centralized  power  and 
bureaucracy  Centralized  power  Is  the  device 
by  which  the  normal  caution  of  the  taxpayer 
Is  overwhelmed  by  his  desires.  It  outflanks 
aur  traditional  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, and  often  negates  patriotism. 

Pederal  aid  to  all  schools,  the  liberal  be- 
lieves, will  provide  more  funds  without  rais- 
ing school  taxes.  (Never  mind  that  every 
school  board  In  the  country  Is  far  more  sol- 
vent today  than  the  Federal  Treasury  In 
terms  of  Indebtedness  ) 

Ninety  percent  Federal  highway  money 
means,  the  liberal  says,  that  he  won't  have 
to  pay  for  a  bond  Issue  Federal  welfare,  he 
thinks,  means  that  local  responsibility  can 
be  shirked  (A  good  way  to  avoid  a  nagging 
conscience  when  the  Community  Cheet  drive 
falls  short  of  its  goals  ) 

Under  this  same  philosophy,  no  one  p>ays 
for  his  own  medical  care,  but  everyone  pays 
for  everybody  else's. 

One  problem  with  the  liberal  Is  that  he's 
getting  way  behind  the  times.  He  can't  ad- 
Just  his  dogmas  to  new  forces.  He  Is  furious 
at  the  price-raising  attempt  by  United  States 
Steel,  but  unable  to  comprehend  the  cost- 
fixing  powers  of  the  United  States  Steel  work- 
ers. (He  Is  unable  to  be  responsibly  progres- 
sive ) 

He  Is  Irate  about  the  greed  of  corporations 
and  the  evils  of  stock  options  But  he  pleads 
that  the  criminal  In  the  park  who  stabs  for 
$20  is  a  deprived  person  who  wouldn't  have 
gone  wrong  If  there  had  been  enough  social 
legislation. 

In  his  effort  to  cure  Injustice,  he  forgets 
that  all  the  great  struggles  for  freedom  have 
been  directed  against  the  overblown  force 
of  big  government 

The  liberal,  with  minor  Interruptions,  has 
been  In  power  In  America  for  30  years  He 
won't  admit  error.  He  has  concocted  his 
medicine,  and  as  our  colic  Increases  he  merely 
calls  for  bigger  doses 

"The  liberal  Is  a  nice  guy — but  he  Is  loving 
us  to  death.'" 

The  mass  of  laws  and  exf>endlture8  pro- 
posed by  the  New  Frontier  makes  Jenkins 
Lloyd  Jones  look  like  a  prophet.  We  have 
been  regimented  too  long.  We  have  sub- 
jected an  entire  generation  to  credit-card 
living. 

Bills  have  been  Introduced  in  Congress  to 
solve  every  problem — as  though  we  could 
ever  legislate  our  way  to  happiness. 

It  s  so  easy  to  spend  at  the  Federal  level 
where  there  are  no  worries  about  whether 
Income  equals  outgo.  And  so  we  have  a  $300 
billion  national  debt,  an  Increasing  outflow 
of  gold,  and  a  growing  demand  by  everyone 
to  get  some  of  that  free  money  said  to  be 
available  In  Washington.  The  Santa  Claus 
complex  has  stifled  self-help  It's  still  not 
too  late  to  wake  up — but  the  time  Is  getting 
shorter. 

DiTRWARD  O    Hall. 
Member  of  Congress. 

April  30.  1963/ 


May  n 

Significant  Views  on  ConscrTttioa  Gitca 
by  Hon.  Wayne  N.  Asptnall 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1963 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year  the  College  of  Forest.  Range,  and 
Wildlife  of  the  Utah  State  University  at 
Lopan.  Utah,  designates  1  week  in  the 
spring  as  Conservation  Week.  During 
this  period  meetings  are  held  at  which 
the  students  have  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  with  representatives  of  public 
conservation  groups  as  well  as  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies. 

As  a  Representative  in  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Utah.  I  am  pleased  and 
proud  to  advise  you  that  Dean  J.  Whitney 
Floyd  in  conjunction  with  the  student 
leaders  of  the  college  had  an  excellent 
program  this  year  during  the  week  of 
April  29.  1963. 

We  were  indeed  fortunate  to  have  as 
the  climax  of  Conservation  Week  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Honorable  Wayni  N. 
Aspinall.  who  is  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs,  on  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve.  Congressman  Aspinall  has  de- 
voted his  energies  primarily  on  behalf  of 
conservation  and  conservation  measures 
He  is  a  recognized  authority  in  the  field 
of  conservat.on.  and  even  those  who  dis- 
agree with  him  on  individual  issues 
recognize  this  and  respect  his  judgment 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  seeing 
that  Chairman  Aspinall  chose  as  the 
title  of  his  paper  the  resounding  state- 
ment that  "Conservation  Values  Remain 
Constant."  I  agree  with  the  chairman 
of  my  committee  and  commend  him  for 
having  sent  this  message  to  those  as- 
sembled at  the  conservation  banquet  at 
Utah  State  University  at  Logan  on  May 
3.  1963.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  we 
should  all  refresh  our  memories  con- 
cerning the  conservation  movement  in 
the  United  States  and  its  current  pos- 
ture today 

I  suggest  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
as  well  as  all  others  interested  in  the  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources  and 
the  administration  of  public  lands  will 
benefit  from  reading  Chairman  Aspin- 
all's  remarks.  Therefore,  under  leave 
previously  granted.  I  include  the  full  text 
of  the  chairman's  address  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Conservation  Values  Remain  Constant 

It  is  Indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  honored 
as  the  speaker  at  your  conservation  ban- 
quet, which  tonight  climaxes  a  weeklong 
observance  sponsored  Jointly  by  the  College 
of  Forest,  Range,  and  Wildlife  Management 
and  the  Forestry  Club  of  Utah  State  Uni- 
versity I  know  that  you  have,  during  your 
discussions,  focused  attention  on  the  major 
conservation  Issues  facing  the  Nation. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  presence  during 
these  discussions  of  representatives  ol 
various  groups  Interested  In  conservaUon 
Because  I  realize  that  many  of  us  would 
achieve  our  objectives  through  different 
means  than  those  of  our  coworkers,  I  think 
It    is    particularly    beneficial    to    have    these 
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.•tsrchangos   of    ld«a*   among   peopls  Uedi- 

^^   to   the    conservation    of    our    natural 

"n"l»  my  purpoM  to  speak  to  youthla 
•renin*  concerning  the  role  of  Ctongress  In 
thU  field  ^  ^*^*  stated  on  other  occasions 
that  I  believe  Congress  to  be  a  stabilizing 
influence  In  developing  conservation  policy. 
I  have  therefore  titled  these  remarks  "Con- 
servation Values  Remain  Constant." 

Everyone  here  Is  aware.  I  know,  that  con- 
servation as  an  American  philosophy  was 
fathered  In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury As  developed  by  Glfford  Plnchot  and 
president  Theodore  Roosevelt  In  the  early 
nart  of  the  20th  century,  consenatlon  was 
both  an  Ideology  and  an  action  program. 
»lth  the  dominant  concept  being  wise  use, 

ft)T  the  record,  let  us  remind  ourselves 
that  the  conservation  movement  began  be- 
cause of  an  increasing  realization  that  the 
resources  of  our  abundant  continent  were 
not  Inexhaustible.  Decline  In  forest  and 
flgh  resources  were  particularly  rapid  and 
noticeable.  Plnchot.  as  one  of  the  few 
trained  foresters  In  the  United  States  at  that 
period,  was  in  an  excellent  position  to  take 
note  of  and  be  deeply  distressed  by  what 
he  saw  happening  In  his  special  field.  Thus 
It  may  be  said  that  the  wort  of  the  Roosevelt 
conservationists  was  Inspired  primarily  by 
the  need  of  preventing  waste.  We  also  rec- 
ognize that  because  a  Federal  grand  Jury. 
In  1904  and  1908.  returned  26  Indictments 
against  timber  groups,  land  speculators, 
locators,  and  Federal  ofllclals.  the  conserva- 
tionists were  spurred  on  In  part  by  the  frauds 
and  evasions  practiced  under  the  existing 
laws.  In  sununary.  the  Plnchot-Roosevelt 
philosophy  recognized  that  notwithstanding 
our  abundant  resources',  we  are  not  so  favored 
that  we  can  either  lock  them  up  on  the  one 
hand  or  either  tlirow  them  away  or  despoil 
them  on  the  other. 

Their  concept  was  a  positive  one  of  use; 
conservation  to  Plnchot  and  Roosevelt  was 
"vise  use."  This  me&nt  that  tbey  lavored 
commercial  developmant  of  the  forest  re- 
serves, a  system  of  timber  sales,  and  a  timber 
management  plan;  graxlng  of  livestock  was 
favored.     President  Roosevelt  In    1901   said: 

"The  fundamental  Idea  of  forestry  Is  the 
perpetuation  of  forests  by  use.  Forest  pro- 
tection Lb  not  aa  end  In  Itself;  It  Is  a  means 
to  Increase  and  sustain  the  resources  of  our 
country  and  the  Industries  which  depend 
upon  ihem  •   •   •." 

Speaking  In  1903.  Plnchot  said: 

"The  object  of  out  forest  poUcy  Is  not  to 
preserve  the  forests  becaiis*  they  are  beau- 
tiful— or  because  they  are  refuges  for  the 
wild  creatures  of  the  wilderness — but  the 
making  of  prosperotis  homes — every  other 
consideration  becomes  secondary." 

Conservation  as  "wise  use"  soon  evolved 
into  tiie  Idea  of  multiple  use  of  resources. 
Resources  formed  an  Interrelated  unltj; — It 
was  not  possible  to  control  rivers  without 
taking  account  of  the  orderly  development 
of  other  natural  resources.  Above  all.  con- 
servation was  the  wise  use  of  the  earth  and 
its  resources  for  the  lasting  good  of  people — 
the  foreslghted  utilization,  preservation 
and  or  renewal  of  forests,  waters,  lands,  and 
minerals  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number  for  the  longest  time. 

Some  close  students  of  the  period  find  that 
conservation  was  not  so  much  a  moral  cru- 
sade or  a  part  of  the  progressive  political 
revolt  against  monopoly,  not  so  much  the 
banner  of  a  crusading  political  march  against 
the  Interests  led  by  one  of  the  most  able. 
vigorous,  and  successful  President  of  our 
century:  rather  It  was  a  scientific  move- 
ment. In  essence  the  application  of  rational 
planning  to  promote  the  efficient  develop- 
ment and  use  of  all  natural  resources. 

Now  I  reoognlze  and  am  appreciative  of 
the  fact  that  the  fabric  of  American  life  In 
the  1960'8  Is  quite  different  from  that  at  the 
turn    of    the     century.     I    understand    the 


changes  that  have  taken  place  and  that  are 
taking  place  In  the  development  of  the 
Nation.  From  a  predominantly  agricultural 
economy  we  have  shifted  to  a  predominantly 
Industrialized  nation  with  most  of  our  pop- 
ulation centering  around  urban  and  sub- 
urban areas.  From  a  nation  of  76J  million 
people  In  1900.  we  have  grown  to  a  nation 
In  excess  of  187.6  million,  with  the  prospect 
of  accelerated  population  expansion  high- 
lighted through  advances  In  science.  Par- 
enthetically, I  note  that  this  year  there  will 
be  more  babies  born  In  the  United  States 
than  the  total  population  of  3.9  million 
counted  in  the  first  census  of  1790. 

We  are.  therefore,  faced  with  an  Increased 
resp>onslbillty  to  satisfy  the  demands  and 
needs  of  our  people.  All  of  the  old  needs, 
such  as  the  homes  that  Glfford  Plnchot 
spoke  of,  are  still  with  us,  as  well  as  the 
lees  tangible  things  such  as  areas  for  mass 
recreation  and  primitive  and  wilderness-type 
areas  to  be  jweserved  for  man's  solitude  or 
for   scientific   research. 

The  really  big  problems  that  we  have  fac- 
ing us,  I  submit,  are:  ( 1 )  How  to  develop  the 
principles  to  guide  us  and  (2)  the  delinea- 
tion of  procedures  to  be  followed  In  accom- 
plishing our  objective. 

The  conservation  Ideas  of  Plnchot  and 
Roosevelt  are  as  valid  today  as  they  were 
50  years  ago.  These  ideas  are  the  tradi- 
tional conservation  views  of  our  country.  I 
dont  think  anyone  can  or  will  quarrel  with 
the  Plnchot-Roosevelt  objective  of  "the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  for 
the  longest  time."  And  I  do  not  think  that 
we  can  quarrel  with  the  concept  of  "wtee 
use."  The  only  thing  that  has  happened 
is  that  the  types  of  use  have  increased  with 
the  Intensified  needs  of  the  1960'8. 

These  concepts  of  conservation,  of  course, 
form  the  basis  of  our  multiple-use  philos- 
ophy. But  this  philosophy  also  recognized 
that  there  would  be  times  when  there 
should  be  limited  use  or  even  a  single-pur- 
pose use  of  a  given  area.  The  U.S.  Consti- 
tution places  In  the  Congress  the  responsi- 
bility "to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  terri- 
tory or  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States."  In  meeting  Its  responsibility 
and  exercising  the  power  placed  In  It  by  the 
Constitution,  the  Congress  has  enacted  many 
significant  conservation  measures.  The  un- 
derlying thread  of  these  enactments  has  been 
that  all  of  our  public  lands  shall  be  admin- 
istered under  the  principle  of  multiple-use, 
unless  the  Congress  determines  otherwise. 
I  need  not  detaU  for  this  knowledgeable 
group  a  chronology  of  these  conservation 
statutes.  Let  me  Just  remind  you  for  the 
record  that  in  1872  Yellowstone  National 
Park  was  established  by  Act  of  Congress  to 
be  followed  by  many  Individual  acts  estab- 
lishing Individual  parks  throughout  the 
country.  In  1891,  we  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  forest  preserves  even  though  it 
was  not  until  1960  that  Congress  enacted 
the  Multiple  Act  to  govern  the  manage- 
ment of  national  forests. 

Throughout  the  years.  Congress  met  In- 
dividual situations  as  they  develojjed.  In 
one  after  another  we  find  that  when  called 
upKsn  to  grant  delegations  of  authority  to  the 
executive  branch.  Congress  has  enunciated 
the  basic  principles  of  the  Plnchot-Roosevelt 
philosophy.  The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920, 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act~Crf  1934.  and  the  Dis- 
posal of  Materials  Act  of  1947.  as  amended 
In  1955.  all  enunciate  the  major  objectives 
of  multiple-use  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible. 

With  the  exception  of  laws  specifically  au- 
thorizing the  retention  of  forest  or  park 
areas,  all  of  our  public  land  laws  contem- 
plate the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  un- 
reserved, unappropriated  public  lands.  No 
general  authority  has  been  delegated  to  the 
Executive  to  withdraw  lands  for  permanent 
retention.    So.  here  too.  If  basic  policy  Is  to 


be  changed.  Congress  should  do  so  by  de- 
lineating the  areas.  If  any,  to  be  -withdrawn 
and  retained  In  permanent  Pederal  owner- 
ship. 

In  seeking  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  our 
expanded  population.  I  think  that  these  basic 
principles  are  stlU  valid.  I  hope  and  exp>ect 
the  Congress  to  ooDtlnae  to  follow  these 
principles  Including,  when  necessary,  the 
reservation  of  areas  for  limited  or  single- 
purpose  use.  1  say  that  I  hope  this  course 
will  continue  becatise  Congress,  as  the  direct 
representative  of  the  people.  Is  nnlquely  able 
to  carry  out  Its  responsibility  to  make  the 
decisions  necessary  In  determining  that  the 
maximum  benefit  for  tbe  greatest  number 
will  result  even  though  all  the  resources  In 
a  given  area  are  not  going  to  be  developed 
until  at  some  future  period  when  the  na- 
tional welfare  or  security  may  demand 
another  decision.  And.  I  submit,  ttw  Con- 
stitution has  quite  properly  empowered 
Congress  alone  to  make  these  decisions. 

Last  October,  I  asked  the  President  to  Join 
with  us  In  a  mutual  effort  to  make  provi- 
sion for  our  current  needs.  The  President's 
reply  of  January  17,  1963  recognized  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  pub- 
lic land  laws.  He  designated  tbe  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  to  work  with 
us.  I  am  happy  to  advise  you  that  we  have 
been  engaged  In  friendly  and  productive  dis- 
cussions. 

I  expect  that  in  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture we  will  be  prepared  to  place  before  the 
American  people  a  program  that  wUl  permit 
the  enactment  of  legislation  necessary  to 
take  care  of  the  Immediate  needs  whUe,  at 
the  same  time,  a  review  is  xindertaken  of 
the  patchwork  of  public  land  laws  to  deter- 
mlne  the  extent  to  which  these  laws  must 
be  revised  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  1960's. 

In  the  meantime  let  me  leave  this  mes- 
sage with  you:  Let  your  representatives  in 
Congress  know  your  views  and  In  our  demo- 
cratic process  the  will  of  the  people  will 
prevail. 


House  Resolution  14:  Special  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PENirsTLVAKlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8,  1961,  I  introduced  a  measure  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  During  the  87th 
Congress  it  was  known  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 211,  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced it  and  in  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress it  is  known  as  House  Resolution  14. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  there  are  not  sufiBcient 
words  to  express  my  profound  gratitude 
and  i>ersonal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  the  House  who  joined  with 
me  in  that  most  stimulating  and  very 
enlightening  discussion  which  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations — 
Congressional  Record,  volume  107,  part 
3,  pages  3518-3544,  "Russian  Colonialism 
and  the  Necessity  of  a  Special  Captive 
Nations  Committee." 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211.  now  House  Resolution  14,  has 
been  so  enthusiastic  and  impressive  that 
I  feel  dutybound  to  disclose  the  though^ 
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and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.  These  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  underlying  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  committee.  They 
understand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
national  seciirity  interests.  In  many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate body  Is  in  existence  todiy  which 
is  devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuously, systematically,  and  objec- 
tively all  of  the  captive  nations,  those  in 
Eastern  EXirope  and  Asia,  including  the 
numerous  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
are  expressive  and  valuable.  I  include 
the  following  responses  of  our  citizens  to 
House  Resolution  14  in  the  Record: 

Clev«-ai*d.  Ohio. 
Subject:   Congressman  Plood's  House  Reso- 
lution 14. 
Hon.  HowAKo  W    Smith. 
Chairman.  House  Rules  Committee, 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

The  establishment  of  a  special  committee 
called  by  this  resolution  will  provide  for 
the  national  security  and  Indicate  the  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  In  the  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Furthermore.  It 
will  Implement  the  policy  of  President  Ken- 
nedy:  "walk  softly  and  carry  a  big  stlclc." 

We.  the  undersigned  students  of  Cleveland 
and  Kent,  Ohio,  urge  you  to  support  such 
a  resolution  In  that  It  will  be  a  manifesta- 
tion against  Russian  colonialism  and  im- 
perialism. 

Sincerely  yours. 
Ihor  A.  Kunasz.  Zenovla  Torezanyre, 
Stefor  Dzlubre.  Tetlana  Pedorowycz. 
Bohdan  Putent.  Barbara  Whlttum, 
Dena  Maluyk.  Romana  Wyrsta,  Ro- 
man Wowk,  George  Kulczycky,  Ke- 
vltha  Saluh,  Tubomyka  Stectak. 
Maria  Pur,  Oksana  Plhulak,  Martha 
Olukeyck. 


Ukranian  American  Youth  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  Utica,  N.Y. 
Branch. 

April    22.    1963. 
Hon.  Danizl  J    Plood. 

Member  U.S.  Congress.  Sew  House  Office 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Flood:  On  behalf  of 
our  organization.  Ukranian  American  Youth 
Association,  Inc..  Utlca  branch,  we  urge  you 
to  submit  the  Flood  resolution  (H.  Res.  14) 
to  vote  by  your  committee  and  ask  you  to 
give  It  your  favorable  consideration.  Such 
a  Committee  on  Captive  Nations  Is  vitally 
Important  both  for  our  Government  and 
the  American  people  at  large.  While  Com- 
munist Russia  has  been  deceitfully  cham- 
pioning the  cause  of  "national  liberation" 
In  Africa  and  Asia,  we  as  a  nation  are  not 
doing  much  to  help  the  enslaved  and  cap- 
tive non-Russian  nations  which  constitute 
a  veritable  weakness  of  the  Soviet  totali- 
tarian empire. 

A  special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  would  be- 
come a  reaervolr  of  true  and  unbiased 
knowledge  and  Information  on  the  plight  of 
the  captive  nations,  which  knowledge  will 
be  of  vital  importance  to  our  Government  In 
carrying  out  Its  foreign  policy. 
Thank   you. 

Respectfully    yours. 

W.  Rabossktj, 

President. 
T    FhorouRioL, 

Secretary. 


APRIL  2fl.  1963. 
Representative   Daniel  J.  Flood. 

Dear  Sir;  Have  done  as  you  suggested 
Read  your  request  In  the  Tablet. 

I  have  written  to  Representative  Deroun- 
lAN,  too.  He  Is  an  honorable  man.  a  loyal 
American  and  a  fighter      God  bless  him 

Thank  you  for  alerting  me  and  God  bless 
you.  too. 

Cordially. 

Mrs     ELIZABETH   M     LiNZ. 

Glenwood  Landing,  Long  Island. 


April  28,  1963. 
Hon   Howard  W.  Smith. 

Dear  Sir:  This  letter  Is  written  to  you  be- 
cause of  my  deep  concern  for  the  survival  of 
our  beloved  country.  You,  too,  must  be 
greatly  disturbed  about  the  critical  position 
this  country  h.-vs  been  placed  In  by  the  ad- 
vance of  communism.  Therefore.  I  ask  you 
to  do  your  utmost  to  obtain  quick  passage  of 
House  Resolution  14. 
As  a  good  American  I'm  siire  you  will. 
Cordially. 

Mrs   ELizAsrTH  M   Linz. 
Glenwood  Landing.  Long  Island. 


Ukrainian  Congress  CoMMrrrEi 
or  America.  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Branch, 

April  23.  1963. 
Hon  Howard  W.  Smith, 
Chairman.  House  Rules  Committee, 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Smith  On  March  23  a 
political  rally  was  held  by  American  citizens 
of  Ukrainian  descent  In  New  Haven.  The 
speaker  was  the  present  president  of  the 
antl-Bolshevlk  bloc  of  nations  and  fc«-mer 
Ukrainian  Premier  Jaroslav  Stetzko. 

Your  attention  Is  called  to  the  following 
quoted  article,  which  was  part  of  the  reso- 
lutions  passed   unanimously : 

"part  n — ARTICLE  I 

"We  citizens  of  Ukrainian  descent  of  New 
Haven,  gathered  at  the  rally  held  on 
March  23,  1963,  support  the  resolution  of  the 
US.  Congress  on  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
and  ask  the  House  Rules  Committee  to  place 
before  the  U  S  House  of  Representatives  the 
draft  resolution  of  Congressman  Flood  con- 
cerning the  creation  of  a  Special  Captive  Na- 
tion Committee  " 

With  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
Ukrainian  assemblage  demonstrated  by  the 
passage  of  the  above  resolution,  we  ask  that 
you  as  chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee consider  favorably  the  Flood  resolution 
and  place  It  before  the  US  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely. 

OlEG  R   Mtketet, 
Chairman,  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Branch. 


April    26.   1963. 
Hon    Daniel  J    Flood. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congre-ssman  :  Pursuant  to  your  re- 
quest (Tablet.  Apr  25.  1963)  wrote  to  Chair- 
man Smith  and  to  my  Congressman,  Ocoen 
Reid  of  New  York,  along  the  lines  you  sug- 
gested I  hope  It  does  some  good.  In  both 
letters  I  gave  the  House  Resolution  14  and 
the  title  "for  a  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations  "  Also  In  my  letter  to  Mr  Reid  I 
requested  him  to  get  quick  action  as  the 
above  resolution  and  asked  blm  if  he  would 
submit  a  similar  resolution. 
Sincerely. 

Theodore  P   Mangan. 

Scarsdale.  NY 


May  n 

Wom.D  Probe  Nations  Captttreb  bt  8oti>» 

Dear  Sir:  The  Ukrainian  Congreas  Coo, 
mlttee  of  America  and  Its  extensive  tnen,* 
bershlp  of  Americans  of  Ukrainian  ancestr* 
have  caused  to  be  published  a  valuable  b^ 
chure  on  the  45th  anniversary  of  Ukraine- 
Independence  The  entire  project  wtv 
which  I  and  others  were  happy  to  be  u- 
soclated.  Is  In  the  fundamental  Interest  of 
our   Nation. 

The  unusual  fiery  reaction  of  Moscow  m^ 
Its  puppets  to  the  statements  In  this  brt>. 
chure  underscores  once  again  Moscow's  tttt 
at  our  expt)8lng  the  Soviet-Russian  im. 
perlo-colonlal  system  In  the  U.SfiR  ^jjj 
bringing  to  full  light  the  status  of  the  ctp- 
tlve  non-Russian  nations  In  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. This  evidence  I  shall  soon  present  Id 
our  continued  effort  for  a  Special  Commit- 
tee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 

Congress  cannot  for  long  Ignore  the  preo. 
Ing  need  for  such  a  committee.  To  satlif* 
this  need  and  to  advance  our  position  in 
the  cold  war.  my  colleagues  and  I  are  fight- 
ing for  the  passage  of  the  measure  estsb- 
llshlng  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Captln 
Nations.  Over  two  dozen  resolutions  tn 
now  before   the  House  Rules  Committee 

You  can  help  us  by  (1)  writing  to  Hon 
Howard  W.  SMriH.  chairman,  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  of  Representatives.  Washlnj. 
ton.  DC  .  urging  that  quick  action  be  taken 
on  H  Res  14  (send  me  a  copy  of  yotir  let- 
ter) .  and  (2)  having  your  Congressman  sub- 
mit a  similar  resolution. 

Representative  Daniel  J  Flood, 

Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Washington. 
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Federal-State  Partnership  in  the  Growth 
of  Eastern  Connccticnt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONCE 

or    CONNECTICI.T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1963 

Mr  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of  an  ad- 
dress I  delivered  on  Monday,  May  13 
1963,  before  the  Greater  Middletowr 
Real  Estate  Board  of  Middletown,  Conn., 
on  the  subject  "Federal-State  Partner- 
ship in  the  Growth  of  Elastern  Connecti- 
cut."   The  address  reads  as  follows: 

Pederal-Staie  Partnership  in  the  Growth 
OF  Eastern  Connecticlt 

(An  address  by  Congressman  William  L 
St  Once,  of  Connecticut,  before  th« 
Greater  Middletown  Real  Estate  Board. 
May  13.  1963) 

Many  years  have  now  passed  since  Um 
professors  and  the  social  workers  realized 
that  large  centers  of  population  In  the  urban 
areas  provided  our  free  society  with  prob- 
lems which  are  not  easy  of  solution  and  not 
solvable  by  themselves  In  the  largest  clUei 
of  the  Nation  families  crowded  together  in 
slum  conditions  were  proof  positive  thst 
the  American  way  of  life  was  but  an  empty 
dream  for  too  many  hundreds  of  thousandi 
of  youngsters 

Since  our  children  are  the  greatest  asset 
which  this  country  has,  because  they  are  tht 
ones  who  will  carry  on  when  our  generaUon 
leaves  off.  It  became  Imperative  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  alleviate  at  least  the  wont 
conditions  in  order  to  give  all  families  so 
opportunity  at  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 


f  happiness.  City  blight  was  first  seriously 
attacked  In  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  The 
years  that  have  Intervened  have  given  us  an 
opportunity  to  assess  the  progress  that  has 
t^en  made  and  a  chance  to  look  forward 
into  the  future  to  see  whether  steps  already 
taken  have  headed  us  In  the  proper  direction. 

Ijet  us,  therefore,  examine  the  Federal- 
ctite  partnership  In  dealing  with  these  con- 
ditions—particularly how  It  is  helping  In 
the  growth  of  eastern  Connecticut.  First,  a 
look  at  the  local  picture. 

Xhe  State  of  Connecticut  has  once  again 
nroven  to  be  a  Reader  In  this  nationwide 
flght  to  Improve 'living  conditions.  As  we 
review  renewal  activities  In  Connecticut,  we 
are  impressed  by  several  facts  which  empha- 
size the  success  of  the  renewal  effort  In 
our  State: 

1  By  the  end  of  1962,  there  were  7 
completed  projects  and  31  projects  In  execu- 
tion, covering  nearly  2.000  acres  of  land.  An 
additional  1.500  acres  of  land  In  23  projects 
were  In  the  planning  and  preplanning  stage 
of  the  renewal  process. 

2.  During  1962,  six  renewal  projects  were 
completed  and  at  least  another  six  were  ap- 
proaching virtual  completion. 

3  A  total  of  235  acres  of  land  In  redevel- 
opment areas  have  been  disposed  of  by  sale, 
lease  or  dedication. 

4  Commer'-lal  and  Industrial  reconstruc- 
tion now  underway  or  completed  In  renewal 
areas  approaches  4  million  square  feet. 

5  A  total  of  850  housing  units  have  been 
provided  or  are  under  current  construction 
In  renewal  areas. 

6.  Investment  In  reconstruction  In  re- 
development areas — mostly  of  a  private  na- 
ture— currently  totals  $100  million,  and  this 
Investment  may  well  reach  (1  billion  within 
the  next  decade 

7  Over  6.000  families  from  predominantly 
substandard  housing  have  been  relocated  In 
renewal  areas. 

8  Redevelopment  In  Connecticut  Involves 
the  expenditure  or  commitment  of  public 
funds  totaling  nearly  $300  million,  of  which 
the  Federal  Government  Is  providing  $200 
million,  the  State  $43  million  and  the  local 
governments  $55   million. 

The  siccess  of  urban  renewal  as  a  means 
of  revitalizing  our  communities  was  estao- 
Ushed  In  1962.  As  1  mentioned  earlier,  6 
urban  renewal  projects  were  completed  In 
that  year  and,  of  the  31  projects  In  execu- 
tion, several  were  approaching  completion. 
Substantial  rebuilding  was  underway  In 
Ansonla,  Hartford,  Ntw  Haven.  Putnam.  Sey- 
mour and  Torrlngton. 

There  Is  a  multiplier  effect  In  urban  re- 
newal which  Eerves  as  a  significant  factor  In 
promoting  economic  activity.  Statistics  de- 
veloped by  the  U.S.  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  Indicate  that  the  expenditure 
of  II  of  public  funds  for  redevelopment  pur- 
poses generates  an  expenditure  of  over  $3 
of  private  capital.  Since  the  net  costs  of 
renewal  projects  In  Connecticut  approxi- 
mate $300  million  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
funds,  private  Investment  In  urban  growth 
resulting  from  these  renewal  projects  will 
probably  approach  $1  billion  In  the  next  10 
years. 

The  value  on  completion  of  current  con- 
struction In  Connecticut's  urban  renewal 
areas  Is  now  approximately  $100  million. 
New  buildings  valued  In  excess  of  $3  mil- 
lion have  been  erected  In  four  of  Connecti- 
cut's seven  completed  projects.  Buildings  ' 
valued  at  nearly  $97  million  are  under  con- 
struction or  have  been  completed  In  11 
projects  still  In  execution.  In  many  of 
which  more  new  construction  will  be  under- 
taken In  future  months.  In  addition  to 
850  housing  units,  this  Investment  involves 
the  financing  of  approximately  4.5  million 
square  feet  of  new  commercial.  Industrial, 
and  public  Ooor  space.  This  reconstruction 
exerts  a  significant  Impact  on  the  economy 


of  the  State  In  terms  of  employment,  pro- 
duction and  business  activity. 

The  revitalizing  Influence  of  urban  renewal 
extends,  however,  much  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  project  areas  themselves.  Land,  near 
or  adjacent  to  the  project  areas  from  which 
the  blight  has  been  eliminated  often  pro- 
vides choice  sites  for  new  commercial  enter- 
prises and  new  realty  developments.  This  Is 
sometimes  described  as  peripheral  redevelop- 
ment, and  I  am  sure  you  know  of  many 
examples  of  such  development  which  had  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  community  and  on 
private  enterprise. 

Unless  large  parts  of  redevelopment  areas 
are  used  for  nontaxable  public  purposes, 
there  usually  are  substantial  tax  Increments 
for  the  municipality  when  blighted  land 
with  substandard  buildings  Is  redeveloped 
and  new  residential,  commercial,  or  Indus- 
trial buildings  are  erected. 

Business  relocations,  of  course,  have  many 
ramifications  In  terms  of  loss  of  ethnic  trade 
In  the  older  neighborhoods,  In  dlflScultics  In 
securing  financing  for  new  ventures,  and  in 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  older  business  peo- 
ple to  start  anew  In  different  surroundings. 
However,  while  marginal  companies  en- 
counter such  difficulties  In  adjustment,  most 
business  firms  can  adjust  fairly  readily  and 
many  of  them  grow  and  expand  markedly 
after  they  relocate  from  blighted  areas. 

Let  me  cite  Just  one  example.  As  a  result 
of  urban  renewal  In  Hartford's  Front  Street 
and  Windsor  Street  areas,  260  commercial 
and  Industrial  firms  were  assisted  In  success- 
ful relocations;  and  an  additional  190  flrms 
were  relocated  by  reason  of  the  East-West 
Highway,  which  In  some  inftances  overlaps 
these  project  areas.  Only  56  firms  went  out 
of  business  during  these  operations.  That's 
about  10  percent  of  all  firms  in  the  area, 
and  many  of  these  went  out  of  business 
because  of  the  age  of  the  owners. 

The  61  redevelopment  projects  In  Con- 
necticut, which  I  listed  earlier  as  either 
completed.  In  execution  or  in  planning,  in- 
volve public  funds  in  the  amount  of  some 
$303  million.  Of  this  total,  I  pointed  out 
that  the  Federal  Government  provides  $200 
million,  the  State  $43  million,  and  the  local 
governments  $55  million.  By  the  end  of 
1962,  the  State  had  advanced  to  the  com- 
munities grants  totaling  $12.5  million  as  its 
share  of  the  cost  of  renewal.  The  balance  of 
State  participation  consists  In  contracts  for 
further  assistance  In  the  amount  of  $7.6  mil- 
lion, and  In  reservations  for  projects  not  yet 
covered  by  assistance  agreements  in  the 
amount  of  $21.8  million. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  urban  renewal 
process  Is  that  slums  and  blighted  areas  must 
be  eliminated  from  the  American  scene.  An 
underlying  feature  of  this  concept  Is  that 
safe  and  sanitary  housing  should  be  avail- 
able to  all.  In  Connecticut  we  have  over 
3,500  acres  of  blighted  land  under  renewal 
treatment.  By  now,  more  than  6.000 
families  have  been  assisted  In  relocating 
from  predominantly  substandard  housing  in 
redevelopment  areas. 

By  the  elimination  of  slimis,  and  particu- 
larly sltim  housing,  urban  renewal  makes 
possible  the  attainment  of  a  higher  standard 
of  living  for  those  who  live,  work,  and  seek 
rest  and  recreation  in  our  urban  areas.  To 
the  slum  child,  born  In  squalor  and  reared 
under  the  degrading  Influence  of  the  slum 
environment,  integration  Into  a  new  commu- 
nity may  do  much  more  than  provide  stand- 
ard housing.  It  brings  him  Into  contact  with 
a  way  of  life  to  which  he  had  previously 
never  been  exposed.  It  helps  to  do  away 
with  the  Influence  of  the  slum  and.  in  Its 
place.  Implants  those  standards  which  are 
the  birthright  of  most  Americans.  Meaning- 
ful expoetire  to  these  standards  is  not  pos- 
sible for  those  living  In  slum  conditions. 

Many  of  our  citizens  in  the  blighted  areas 
not  only  live  but  often  work  and  seek  rec- 


reation within  the  depwesslng  confines  of  the 
slum.  This  confinement  creates  a  dangerous 
condition  involving  not  only  fire  and  health 
hazards,  but  also  social  unrest  and  crime 
requiring  continuing  surveillance  by  mu- 
nicipal agencies.  These  social  problems  can 
be  overcome  only  by  the  elimination  of  the 
slum  and  giving  these  people  an  opportunity 
to  rebuild  their  lives  in  a  new  environment. 

Integration  of  slum  residents  into  standard 
neighborhoods  may  Involve  many  problems, 
but  the  social  gains  to  be  realized  through 
this  Integration  will  eventually  Justify  the 
effort.  Solution  to  the  problems  relative  to 
this  transition  may  be  a  lengthy  process. 
State  and  local  social  organizations  should 
take  an  active  role  In  assisting  the  residents 
of  blighted  areas  to  become  adjusted  to  their 
new  environments. 

While  the  elimination  of  blight  Is  the 
basic  and  ultimate  objective  of  urban  re- 
newal, there  are  a  number  of  social  goals 
which  go  beyond  the  leveling  of  slum  build- 
ings and  the  relocation  of  their  inhabitants. 
These  goals  include  also  the  establishment 
of  parks,  schools,  and  cultural  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  which  will  benefit  the  whole 
community.  This  aspect  of  renewal  helps 
to  create  a  living  environment  conducive  to 
healthy  growth  and  to  the  establishment  of 
strong  moral  and  spiritual  values  for  all. 

Smaller  communities  will  encounter  dif- 
ficulties in  financing  these  facilities.  While 
tax  increments  resulting  from  the  revltaliza- 
tion  of  business  districts  are  not  the  major 
objective  of  renewal,  they  sometimes  be- 
come an  important  factor  since  they  help  to 
provide  the  resources  by  which  overall  com- 
munity renewal  may  be  achieved. 

As  renewal  programs  progress  toward  the 
elimination  of  blight  In  our  State,  large 
tracts  of  land  are  being  made  available  for 
industrial  and  commercial  use.  Land  pro- 
posed for  Industrial  and  commercial  use  now 
totals  900  acres  and  If  present  patterns  are 
continued  and  maximum  redevelopment  is 
achieved.  Industrial  and  commercial  acreage 
opened  for  new  use  may  total  over  8,700  acres. 
The  existence  of  this  land  with  all  essential 
utUlties  readily  available  throughout  urban- 
ized areas  In  the  State  will  be  a  significant 
factor  in  the  continuing  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  our  economy  and  in  the  financial 
stability  of  our  communities. 

Although  rehabilitation  and  conservation 
are  considered  essential  to  the  renewal  proc- 
ess, they  have  not  been  given  as  much  recog- 
nition as  has  been  accorded  clearance  and 
reconstruction.  One  example,  however,  is 
New  Haven's  Wooster  Square  project  which 
has  won  national  recognition  for  Its  rehabili- 
tation work.  As  the  most  blighted  areas  are 
cleared  and  rebuilt,  there  is  a  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  benefits  of  rehabilitation.  A 
larger  number  of  our  communities  are  taking 
steps  to  Insure  against  the  recurrence  of 
blight  by  establishing  and  enforcing  sound 
housing  and  building  codes  and  zoning  regu- 
lations. 

We  now  have  over  3,500  acres  of  land 
under  treatment  for  urban  renewal  In  Con- 
necticut, but  estimates  made  by  the  Con- 
necticut Development  Commission  indi- 
cate that  there  are  nearly  15.000  acres  of 
blight  where  no  action  toward  renewal  has 
been  undertaken.  Of  this  total,  2,400  acres 
are  located  In  29  communities  which  to 
date  have  shown  no  great  amount  of  Inter- 
est   in    urban    renewal. 

The  existence  of  this  blight  is  a  challenge 
to  the  State  and  to  its  municipalities.  While 
a  limited  amount  of  renewal  may  be  under- 
taken by  private  interests,  such  as  those 
who  carry  out  peripheral  projects,  the  vast 
bulk  of  this  renewal  must  be  carried  out  by 
public  agencies  if  the  needs  are  to  be  met. 
The  development  commission's  studies  point 
out  that,  if  renewal  Is  to  continue  at  the 
present  rate,  by  1980.  the  blight  may  be 
reduced   to  between   6,000  and   8,000   acres, 
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provided  ttepa  ar«  Utkan  to  prevent  the  Inci- 
dence of  new  blight. 

Thla  review  of  renewal  achievements 
shows  that  during  the  7  years  since  Connect- 
icut arat  participated  with  the  Federal  Oov- 
erument  and  the  local  munlclpcUlUes  In  the 
financing  of  urban  renewal,  much  has  been 
accompllahed  toward  eliminating  alums  and 
revitalizing  Connecticut's  cities.  At  the 
same  time,  let  urn  not  ignore  the  fact  that 
much  blight  still  exists  and  much  remains 
to  be  done  If  we  are  to  achieve  complete 
renewal.  The  need  and  the  challenge  are 
clear. 

Ttxis  need  and  challenge  can  be  met  by- 
even  closer  oooperation  on  the  three  levels — 
local.  State,  and  Federal.  I  am  very  happy 
that  my  background  and  experience  in  urban 
renewal  are  proving  meet  helpful  to  me  in 
Washington  in  discussions  which  I  have  had 
and  continue  to  have  with  the  administrators 
of  urban  renewal  and  public  housing. 

In  this  connection.  I  was  very  happy  to 
TOte  last  month  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
to  restore  the  sum  of  9460  million  for  the 
accelerated  public  works  program  for  proj- 
ects which  are  not  a  waste  or  boondoggle,  but 
on  the  contrary,  give  to  our  comxnunlUes, 
especially  the  small-  and  medium-size  towns 
and  cities,  an  opportunity  to  construct  sani- 
tation facilities,  water  systems,  roads,  har- 
txx  facilities,  city  streets,  bridges,  and  mu- 
nicipal buildings.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
without  this  Federal  assistance  the  commu- 
nities involved  could  not  undertake  such 
projects.  These  expenditures  by  the  oom- 
munitiea  and  the  Federal  Government  later 
will  pay  for  themselves  over  and  over 
through  more  employment.  Improved  serv- 
ices, better  health,  better  living  conditions. 
and  happier  communities. 

The  State  of  Connecticut,  which,  until  the 
end  of  January  of  this  year,  received  a  total 
of  $3,963,000  fcMT  various  projects  under  the 
accelerated  public  works  program.  Is  vitally 
Interested  In  legislation  of  this  sort. 

During  the  few  months  that  I  have  been 
In  Washington.  I  am  happy  that  I  have  been 
able  to  intercede  with  the  Administrators 
and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Public  Housing 
Administration,  the  Community  Facilities 
Administration,  the  Urban  Renewal  Admin- 
istration, the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration, Department  ot  Agriculture,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Deptu^ment  of  the 
Army,  and  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion on  behalf  of  our  communities,  our  in- 
dustries, Buid  farmers,  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sary liaison  and  help  tjetween  our  National 
Capital  and  the  communities  of  the  Second 
District. 

Probably  the  best  example  to  be  cited  Is 
the  case  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  where  6  lives 
were  lost  and  M  million  property  damage 
done  in  the  disastrous  flood  In  March  of  this 
year.  As  a  result  of  this  type  of  interven- 
tion. It  is  expected  that  the  city  of  Norwich 
will  be  granted  matching  funds  for  the  re- 
construction and  Improvement  of  the 
destroyed  dam.  This  aid  Is  expected  to  be 
expanded  so  fts  to  provide  additional  Are  pro- 
tection facilities  and  recreational  facilities 
for  the  p>opulatlon  of  that  community. 

I  was  recently  able  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Natural  Resources 
and  Power  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  very  serious  problem  of  water 
pollution  in  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
especially  as  it  afTects  ovu-  Second  District. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  subcommit- 
tee will  see  fit  to  hold  hearings  in  the  very 
near  future  within  the  district.  The  pollu- 
tion which  exists  In  our  rivers  and  streams 
has  been  a  serious  deterrent  in  some  com- 
munities to  the  expansion  of  housing  and  In- 
dxistrlal  facilities. 

There  are  many  communities  In  eastern 
Connecticut  that  have  sufflcient  water,  but 
what  is  necessary  is  that  this  water  be  purl- 


fled.  I  believe  that  this  will  result  In  mak- 
ing available  to  our  btate  and  our  com- 
munities additional  Federal  fuiKls,  first  to 
control  and  then  to  eliminate  this  pollution. 
This  will  help  toward  improving  our  living 
conditions,  our  opportunities  for  attracting 
new  Industry  and  creating  the  new  Jobs 
which  are  needed  so  badly,  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  absorb  the  gnwluates  of  our 
schools  who  are  going  to  crowd  the  labor 
market  within  the  next  few  years 

All  of  theee  activities,  with  honest,  sincere 
cooperation  on  the  p>art  of  our  1(X»1,  State, 
and  Federal  authorities,  will  result  In  mak- 
ing eastern  Connecticut  a  better  place  In 
which  to  live. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WASHmcTOr* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1963 

Mr.  TOLI.EPSON.  Mr  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  excellent  and  timely  speeches 
on  the  subject  of  seapower  was  delivered 
by  our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson],  at 
the  May  3  dinner  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Naval  Engineers  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  the 
speech  in  the  Record  with  the  hope  that 
every  Member  of  Congress  will  read  it. 
The  importance  of  seapower  to  our  na- 
tional defense  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
What  such  an  authority  as  Mr.  Vinson 
has  to  say  on  the  subject  is  worthy  of 
consideration  by  everj'one  who  is  inter- 
ested In  the  defense  capabilities  of  our 
country. 

The  address  follows: 

Thx  Future  or  American  Seapowtr 

(Address  by  Hon.   Carl  Vinson,  of  Georgia, 

May  3,  1963) 

Admiral  Burke.  Admiral  Brockett.  distin- 
guished members  of  the  American  Society 
of  Naval  Engineers,  and  distinguished  quests, 
it  is  a  very  great  privilege  to  Join  with  you 
on  this  historic  occasion  of  your  diamond 
Jubilee. 

There  Is  no  technical  society  in  this  Na- 
tion that  can  equal,  or  approach,  your  75 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  our  country. 

I  have  known  many  members  of  your  so- 
ciety in  the  past,  and  I  knt)W  many  of  your 
members  today 

I  can  say.  with  complete  sincerity,  that  my 
life  has  been  enriched  by  my  association 
with  the  many  members  of  your  society  who 
have  done  so  much  to  further  our  way  of 
lUe,  and  to  preserve  the  heritage  of  our 
forefathers. 

I  am  delighted  to  renew  here  tonight  old 
friendships  of  many  years,  and  that,  in  it- 
self, gives  me  great  pleasure. 

But  to  be  privileged  to  speak  to  you  to- 
night Is  Indeed  an  honor  that  I  shall  never 
forget. 

There  are  among  you  here  this  evening 
many  persons  who  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  our  national  security  and 
our  economy. 

Some  have  received  high  honors  in  the 
naval    profession 

Others  have  achieved  great  distinction  In 
the  design  and  con.structlon  of  merchant  and 
naval    vessels. 


But  everyone  present  here  tonight  has  no, 
thing  In  cocnmon: 

That  Is,  a  full  appreciation  of  the  tou 
f>ortance  of  the  sea,  not  only  as  a  hlghwa*  ea 
commerce,  or  the  outer  defense  of  our  m^T 
land,  but  also  because  the  resources  of  «kl 
ocean.  Its  surface,  and  its  depths,  contaia 
untold  possibilities  and  challenges  for  th 
future  generations  of  the  world. 

Today,  we  are  making  great  sUides  Uj  yj, 
conquest  of  space. 

Travel  above  the  sea.  on  the  sea.  and  un. 
der  the  sen  Is  now  an  accepted  part  of  ©nl 
dully  life. 

But  we  are  merely  on  the  threshold  of 
knowledge  of  what  the  sea  contains  and  what 
it  still  holds  In  store  for  all  ot  us 

It  has  been  my  great  privilege  for  many 
years  to  be  closely  associated  with  the  dj. 
velopment  of  our  naval  capabilities 

I  became  convinced  in  the  19308  that  *« 
had  no  choice  but  to  engage  In  a  substantial 
naval  construction  program  In  order  that  *« 
might  defend  ourselves  against  the  verr 
real  threat  that  was  developing  in  ujj 
western    Pacific. 

We  began  that  program,  and  I  might  ny 
none   too   soon. 

Many  members  of  this  society  here  to- 
night will  remember  those  days,  for  you 
played  an  important  role  in  that  vital  nam 
expansion  program. 

I  frequently  find  myself  wondering  what 
would  have  happened  If  we  had  not  had  i 
substantial  number  of  naval  combatant  v«. 
sels  under  construction  and  near  completion 
at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

But  those  days  are  past  and  now  we  m\ut 
look   to  the   years  ahead. 

We  must  plan  for  the  future,  and  remera- 
her  that  we  achieved  victory  In  the  past  be- 
cause we  exercised  foresight  long  before  the 
challenge  was  Imminent. 

But  sometimes  our  memories  are  short. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n  there  wer« 
some  who  felt  that  the  era  of  naval  sea- 
power had  become  a  moldy  page  in  history 

There  were  even  a  few  who  felt  that  am- 
phibious  operations   were   obsolete. 

But  It  soon  became  apparent  to  others  that 
the  age  of  seapower  was  merely  in  Its  Id- 
fancy, 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Importanct 
of  retaining  the  capability  of  defending  our 
sealanes:  of  being  able  to  conduct  amphibi- 
ous operations;  and  of  being  free  of  Inter- 
national complications  as  we  transit  the  sea 
highways  of  tlie  world,  is  a  fact  that  mmt 
be  constantly  retold  le.st  it  be  forgotten. 

For  reasons  that  I  have  never  been  able  to 
fully  understand,  our  naval  superiority  and 
capability  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted. 

There  are  some  who  fall  to  realize  that 
ships  at  sea  or  in  mothballs  do  wear  out. 

There  are  others  who  do  not  seem  to  b« 
convinced  that  technological  progress  In  hull 
designs;  new  sources  of  power;  longer  cruU- 
ing  ranges;  increased  fire  power;  better  ma- 
neuverability, and  greater  carrying  capacity, 
must  be  constantly  improved  if  we  are  to 
retain  the  one  superiority  we  pof^sess  Uiat 
no  one  can  question. 

And  the  Nation  looks  to  you  gentlemen 
for  those  Indispensable   improvements. 

Today,  tlianks  to  you.  we  have  the  great- 
est Navy  in  the  world — but,  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  o-ssured   naval  monopoly. 

It  Is  being  challenged  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  unless  we  are  willing  to  appropriate  the 
funds  that  are  necessary  to  preserve  thli 
superifirlty,  we  may  one  day  awake  to  find 
that  the  challenger  has  surpassed  us. 

On  any  single  day,  2.000  ships  are  engaged 
in  traversing  the  sealanes  between  Anierlca 
and  Europe.  The  cargo  that  is  carried  on 
the  high  seaa  Is  fantastic. 

In  1881.  approximately  300  million  tons  of 
cargo  were  carried  by  100,000  shiploads  to 
and  from  Europe  and  America. 
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More  than  one-third  of  the  entire  Indus- 
Uial  production  of  the  world,  and  one-half 

f  the  world  production  of  raw  materials  is 
channeled  to  the  needs  of  the  economy  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Of  73  strategic  and  critical  commodities 
indispensable  to  our  economy  in  time  of 
war,  more  than  40  are  entirely  imported  fron: 
foreign  sources. 

Today,  more  than  75  percent  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  is  carried  by  some  16,000 
ships  of  all  flags. 

By  1975.  ships  will  probably  carry  annual 
cargoes  In  excess  of  1,750  million  tons. 

And  the  significance  of  this  forecast  has 
not  been  lost  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Since 
1950  tlie  seaborne  foreign  trade  of  the  So- 
viet bloc  has  more  than  doubled. 

It  Is  impossible  for  anyone  today  to  study 
a  map  of  the  world  and  not  be  made  con- 
scious of  the  Importance  of  seapower. 

But  In  studying  a  world  map,  there  are 
certain  road  signs  that  cannot  be  overlooked. 

The  other  day  as  I  drove  on  a  four-lane 
highway,  I  noticed  a  sign  that  said  "Pave- 
ment narrows  ■'  A  little  further  on,  an- 
other sign  said  "Caution,  one  lane  traffic 
only."  And  as  I  approached  the  single  lane 
of  traffic,  a  car  broke  down  in  front  of  me. 
In  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes  all  traffic  on 
an  otherwise  beautiful,  four-lane  highway, 
going  In  both  directions,  came  to  a  com- 
piete  halt. 

Translate  that  situation  to  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar;  to  the  Panama  Canal;  to  the 
Straits  of  Malacca;  to  the  Windward  and  the 
Leeward  Passages:  and  that  narrow  strip  of 
land  between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  so  nar- 
row that  even  now  a  bridge  connecting  the 
two   countries    is    under    consideration. 

These  are  vital  areas  of  the  world  and  if 
they  are  controlled  by  an  enemy,  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  world  trade  could  be 
affected. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  same  one-lane 
highways  of  the  sea  provide  a  great  advan- 
Uge  to  those  who  possess  a  naval  capability, 
because  each  bottleneck  Is  accessible  to  the 
sea. 

Every  area  I  have  mentioned  can  be  ap- 
proached from  the  sea,  and  American  sea- 
p>ower  can  be  brought  to  bear  whenever  the 
control  of  the  international  sealanes  is 
challenged. 

In  the  years  ahead,  a  large  portion  of  the 
world  will  undoubtedly  be  sustained  by  the 
now  untapped  food  sources  that  are  con- 
tained In  the  sea  about  us. 

Any  nation  that  can  deny  hungry  masses 
access  to  the  sea  may  well  control  the 
world. 

The  Indlspensablllty  of  seapower  Is  not 
waning — Instead,  It  is  waxing  to  a  far  great- 
er extent  than  ever  before. 

If  we  will  learn  from  the  lessons  of  the 
past,  we  need  only  remember  that  our  own 
victory  at  Yorktown  was  made  possible  by 
the  blockade  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  by  a 
FYench  fleet. 

If  we  go  back  further,  we  find  that  an 
English  amphibious  operation  at  Cadiz  a 
Tear  before  the  SErillng  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  contributed  greatly  to  the  eventual 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Fleet  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake  and  others. 

We  need  only  look  at  Inchon  and  Lebanon, 
to  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  amphibious 
operations  are  not  a  thing  of  the  past. 

And  In  even  more  recent  times,  we  need 
only  remember  the  vital  Importance  of  the 
7th  Fleet  and  Its  ability  to  contain  the 
Chinese  In  their  desire  to  seize  Formosa. 

If  there  are  still  those  who  doubt  the  Im- 
portance of  seapower,  let  them  refresh  their 
memories  on   the  quarantine   of   Cuba. 

If  there  Is  one  conclusion  that  can  be 
drawn  from  this  history  of  the  past,  it  will 
be  found  on  the  Archives  Building  here  In 
Washington  where  there  is  chiseled  in 
granite  the  words— "What  Is  Past  Is  Pro- 
logue," 


Today  the  Soviet  Union  is  expanding  Its 
merchant  fleet  at  a  rapid  rate.  They  are 
showing  a  very  keen  interest  In  the  depths 
of  the  seas.  And  they  are  continuing  to  ex- 
pand their  submarine  force  and  their  surface 
craft. 

They  have  not  underestimated  nor  mini- 
mized the  importance  of  seap>ower.  Instead, 
they  are  readying  themselves  for  the  possible 
day  when  they  may  seek  to  challenge  our 
seapower. 

In  my  emphasis  of  the  importance  of  sea- 
power, I  do  not  want  to  be  considered  paro- 
chial in  any  way. 

The  control  of  the  seas,  the  urgency  of 
continuing  to  expand  our  naval  capability — 
under,  on,  and  above  the  sea — is  merely  one 
element  of  our  national  security. 

This  was  demonstrated  clearly  and  unmis- 
takably in  the  recent  Cuban  crisis. 

Our  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
stand  as  our  major  deterrent  to  nuclear  war. 
With  each  passing  day  our  missile  capability 
increases. 

But  these  are  knockout  weapo.ns  that 
would  probably  only  be  used  as  a  last  re- 
sort. 

Long  before  that  day  arrives,  and  I  pray 
that  it  will  never  arrive,  the  conflicting 
philosophies  of  the  world  will  have  matched 
their  capabilities  In  a  variety  of  ways. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  must  continue 
to  modernize  our  Army  so  that  it  may  pos- 
sess both  a  conventional  and  nuclear  capa- 
bility. 

It  Is  for  this  same  reason  that  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Force  will,  for  years  to  come,  play 
an  essential  role  in  oiu-  nuclear,  limited  nu- 
clear, and  conventional  warfare  capability. 

But  in  addition,  we  must  be  ready  to  cope 
with  guerrilla  activities  and  all  forms  of 
counterlnsurgenc   . 

And  because  we  know  that  there  are  other 
forms  of  mass  destruction,  we  must  continue 
our  research  in  the  fields  of  biological  and 
chemical  warfare. 

Cuba  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  unified 
command  structure  system.  It  also  demon- 
strated that  the  four  separate  services,  each 
with  lu  particular  skills  and  techniques,  can 
and  do  work  together  as  a  team  under  the 
overall  direction  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
the  S:cretary  of  Defense,  and  the  President. 

And  Cuba  proved  the  wisdom  of  maintain- 
ing the  separate  Identity  of  each  of  the  four 
services. 

What  we  have  in  our  Armed  Forces  today 
is  a  variety  of  specialists,  all  of  whom  are 
qualified.  In  one  way  or  another,  to  practice 
the  skills  of  the  military  profession,  but  each 
an  artist  in  his  own  field. 

Fortunately,  we  have  not  succumbed  to 
the  desire  of  some  that  all  of  our  services 
be  reduced  to  the  lowest  common  denomi- 
nator. 

For  many  years,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
system  has  been  under  attack.  The  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  a  single  Chief  of  Staff 
sounds  quite  plausible.  If  one  man  makes 
a  decision  and  there  is  no  one  to  argue  with 
him.  it  is  obviously  the  correct  decision. 

This  may  be  a  fine  philosophy  for  bache- 
lors, but  I  doubt  if  it  would  work  very  well 
for  the  average  husband  and  wife. 

And  for  the  same  reason — in  order  that 
conflicting  views  may  be  considered — it 
would  not  work  well  in  assuring  our  national 
security. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system  brings  to- 
gether the  leaders  of  each  of  the  separate 
services  in  order  that  their  opinions  may  be 
expressed  and  all  proposals  considered.  No 
single  prevailing  concept  can  throttle  the 
advocates  of  another  concept  while  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  continue  to  function. 

I  have  become  more  thoroughly  convinced 
with  each  passing  year  that  it  Is  the  finest 
military  decisionmaking  body  any  nation 
has  ever  possessed. 

And  so  long  as  we  maintain  the  separate 
identity  of  the  four  services,  and  preserve 


the  present  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system.  I  am 
convinced  we  will  possess  and  expand  our 
military   and   naval    versatility. 

And  with  each  passing  day  I  become  more 
fully  persuaded  that  our  ability  to  respond 
to  any  type  of  challenge  is  our  greatest  de- 
terrent to  war. 

So  long  as  we  have  modern  naval  forces, 
ready  to  meet  any  aggressor; 

So  long  as  we  can  deliver  from  the  air  a 
substantial  number  of  troops  equipped  and 
ready  to  fight; 

So  long  as  we  can  keep  on  station,  for  long 
periods  of  time,  submarines  capable  of  dis- 
charging their  missiles  from  underwater; 

So  long  as  we  maintain  mobile,  trained 
divisions  equipped  with  modern  weapons; 

So  long  as  we  keep  in  an  alert  status  our 
manned  bomber  force  whose  pilots  possess 
that  unique  human  ability  to  make  or  be 
responsive  to  a  decision; 

So  long  as  we  have  190,000  fully  trained 
Marines  ready  to  land  in  any  part  of  the 
wor:d  accessible  from  the  sea; 

And  £0  long  as  we  back  all  of  this  with  an 
awesoms  missile  might — then  we  will  pre- 
serve  the  peace  of  the   world. 

But  if  we  ever  permit  ourselves  to  be  lulled 
into  the  adoption  of  a  single  defense  con- 
cept and  lose  our  flexibility  to  respond  to 
any  tyije  of  aggression,  then  we  will  threaten 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  challenges  that  lie  ahead  in  the  areas 
of  the  ocean  alone,  without  regard  to  space 
and  land,  are  fantastic  indeed. 

While  we  have  made  great  progress,  never- 
theless we  have  not  yet  perfected  an  under- 
water detection  technique  that  will  pinpoint 
the  location  and  Identity  of  every  submarine. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  learn  something 
about  the  physical  features  of  the  vast  land 
area  that  is  submerged  under  300  million 
cubic  miles  of  water. 

And  somehow  or  other  we  must  face  up 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
accelerate  the  replacement  of  otir  aging 
fleet. 

The  average  age  of  our  naval  vessels  In 
the  active  fleet  is  more  than  15  years.  The 
average  life  expectancy  Is  20  years. 

No  degree  In  mathematics  is  required  to 
conclude  that  we  have  a  fleet  that  is  rapidly 
becoming  obsolescent,  and  In  a  few  years  will 
become  obsolete. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  engage  In  an 
expanded  naval  shipbuilding  program.  And 
we  cannot  take  comfort  In  the  naive  con- 
clusion that  a  modern  naval  vessel  can  do 
the  Job  of  two  older  ships. 

Life  doesn't  work  that  way.  We  can  never 
assume  that  enemy  capabilities  remain  dor- 
mant while  ours  improve. 

But  beyond  that  is  the  obvious  fact  that 
the  ocean  is  playing  an  ever-Increasing  role 
in  the  ambitions  of  Communist  imperialism. 

Today  our  naval  vessels  are  needed  In  the 
Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Straits  of  For- 
mosa, the  Pacific,  the  Caribbean,  and  even 
as  far  south  as  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 

As  our  problem  areas  expand,  the  require- 
ment for  seapower  expands  correspondingly 
to  meet  these  threats  to  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Recently  we  witnessed  the  Invasion  of 
India  by  China.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  further  difficulties  can  be  expected  In 
this  area. 

We  may  very  well  have  to  commit  a  por- 
tion of  our  fleet  to  that  part  of  the  world, 
but  if  we  do  so  now,  it  will  have  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  weakening  our  capabilities 
In  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Mankind  is  beccning  increasingly  depend- 
ent upon  the  natural   resources  of  the  sea. 

Our  ability  to  utilize  and  protect  these 
resources  will  depend  upon  the  decisions  we 
make  now. 

It  is  my  considered  Judgment  that  sea- 
power and  our  continuing  ability  to  preserve 
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the  freedom  of  the  seaa  and  the  availability 
of  Ita  producta  may  well  determine  the  future 
destiny  of  thla  Nation,  and  perhaps  of  all 
mankind. 


The  control  of  the  seaa  Ls  Indispensable 
to  our  progress — and  our  survival. 

The  members  of  this  great  society  have  a 
tremendous  responsibility — for  the  future  of 


this  Nation  may  well  rest  upon  your  abllit» 
to  produce  the  ships  that  will  maintain  thi 
freedom  of  the  seas  for  generations  of  Axb» 
leans  yet  unborn. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesd.w,  M.\y  15,  1903 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain. Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Acts  17:  26:  God  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  people  to  dwell  on  all  the  earth. 

Almighty  God,  our  Father,  help  us  to 

understand    the    great    truth    that    the 

blood,  which  Thou  hast  made  to  course 

through  the  veins  of  all  mankind,  is  the 

^  very  same  human  blood. 

We  humbly  acknowledge,  however, 
that  we  too  frequently  forget  that  all  the 
members  of  the  human  family  are  spir- 
itually akin. 

Grant  that  we  may  declare  plainly  to 
the  whole  world  that  In  this  great  Re- 
public we  have  a  democracy  which  can- 
not be  vitiated  by  a  false  spirit  of  su- 
periority and  class  and  race  distinctions. 

May  we  rejoice  that  we  can  all  work 
out  our  own  destiny  under  the  protection 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  under  codes 
of  laws  and  ethics  which  are  just  and 
righteous. 

Inspire  us  to  appreciate  the  many 
opportunities  which  we  have,  as  Amer- 
ican citizens,  to  live  and  labor  together 
with  mutual  respect  and  thus  fulfill 
Thy  law  of  love  and  be  worthy  of  Thy 
blessings. 

Hear  us  In  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested : 

8  1359  An  act  to  provide  for  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  In  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R  4655  -An  act  to  amend  title  IX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  made  available  to 
the  States  out  of  the  employment  security 
administration  account  for  certain  adminis- 
trative expenses,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  the 
Federal  unemployment  tax  for  the  calendar 
year  1963,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho  to  be 
a  conferee  on  the  bill  (S.  20)  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  coordination  and 
development  of  effective  Federal  and 
State  programs  relating  to  outdoor  rec- 
reation, and  for  other  purposes"  in  place 
of  Mr.  Allott.  excused. 


APPROPRIATIONS.  TREASURY.  POST 
OFFICE.  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT.  AND  CERTAIN 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES,  FISCAL 
YKAR  1964 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  5366' 
making  appropriations  for  tlie  Tieasury 
and  Post  Office  Departments,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  and  cer- 
tain Independent  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1964.  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  with  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Gary!?  [After  a  pause.  1 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs  Gary,  Pass- 
man, Cannon,  Pillion,  and  Conte. 


His  flight  Is  a  national  undertaking 
It  was  launched  by  the  fuel  of  national 
resolve.  It  is  guided  by  the  historic  cour- 
asTC  of  our  people  to  cross  a  new  horizon. 
It  is  sustained  by  the  strength  of  Amerl- 
cans  to  do  whatever  must  be  done  to 
meet  any  challenge  and  win. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  prayers  will  be  with 
Major  Cooper  and  his  family  and  tH 
those  in  NASA  and  in  our  Armed  Forces 
who  are  laboring  so  hard  to  bring  this 
flight  to  a  succe.<^.sful  landing. 


ELECTION  OF  RICHARD  L  ROUDE- 
BUSH  AS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  iH.  Res. 
346'.  as  follows: 

Resoli^ed,  That  Richakd  L.  RotTBCBrsH.  of 
Indiana,  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MAJ.  L.  GORDON  COOPER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  9:04 
Washington  time  this  morning.  Maj.  L. 
Gordon  Cooper  was  launched  Into  space 
as  the  fourth  American  astronaut  to  or- 
bit earth. 

If  all  goes  as  planned,  he  will  make  a 
22-orbit.  34-hour  flight  in  his  "Faith  7  " 
space  capsule  and  will  land  tomorrow 
evening  in  the  Pacific  about  100  miles 
from  Midway. 

I  am  sure  all  Members  join  with  me 
in  congratulating  this  brave  American 
for  his  courageous  dedication  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  American  space  goals. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  especially  proud  of 
Major  Cooper.  He  is  a  native  of  Shaw- 
nee. Okla.  Today,  he  is  the  spearhead 
of  our  Nation's  efforts  in  space,  and  he 
belongs  to  all  America. 


SUBCOMMITTEE     ON      IRRIGATION 
AND  RECLAMATION  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE   ON    INTERIOR    AND   IN. 
■  SULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  may  sit  this  afternoon 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  tc 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  froni 
Texas? 

Messrs.  HALEY  and  SAYLOR  ob- 
jected. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous  consent  that  Subcommittee  No.  4 
of  the  Small  Business  Committee  may 
be  permitted  to  sit  this  afternoon  and 
tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tm- 
nessee? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
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MAJ.  L.  GORDON  COOPER 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectior. 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  froo 
Illinois? 

There  wa5  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  elated  over  the  successful  launching 
of  Astronaut  L.  Gordon  Cooper  this 
morning. 

We  all  marvel  at  the  precision  instru- 
mentation and  meticulous  calculations  o! 
this  kind  of  undertaking.  Gordor. 
Cooper,  however,  Is  not  the  only  one 
soaring  to  astronomical  heights  these 
days.  Maybe  it  is  just  coincidence  that 
on  this  very  day  we  should  be  consider- 
ing raising  the  national  debt  limit.  Jus: 
as  difficult  as  it  Is  for  us  to  comprehend 
all  that  is  involved  in  Gordon  Cooper's 
flight  today,  so  is  it  just  as  difficult  for 
the  average  citizen  to  comprehend  ho» 
much  $305  billion  really  Ls. 

We  might  try  to  picture  it  this  wa.v 
A.stronaut  Cooper  is  traveling  at  better 
than  17.000  miles  per  hour  and  Is  cover- 
ing better  than  25.000  miles  In  each  of 
the  planr.ed  22  orbits.  In  total,  he  wiH 
cover  a  little  better  than  550,000  miles 


If  he  had  the  facility  for  laying  out  a 
string  of  $1  bills  end  to  end  along  his 
orbital  flight,  he  would  have  to  stay  in 
orbit  for  better  than  50  times  the  22 
planned  orbits,  for  it  would  take  28.- 
882,575  miles  of  $1  bills  laid  end  to  end  to 
total  the  debt  ceiling  we  are  talking 
about  today  of  $305  billion. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quoriun 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  49] 

Bartn«  Green,  Oreg.        Pepper 

Blstnik  Grlffln  Powell 

Boiling  Hanna  Purcell 

Bonner  Harding  RandaU 

Cameron  Harsha  Riehlman 

Celler  Hcaley  Roybal 

DstIs.  Tenn  Horton  Schenck 

Dlgga  Kee  Scott 

Downing  Kornegay  Shelley 

Edmondson  Lankford  Taft 

rogarty  Lindsay  Taylor 

Porrester  May  Walter 

0111  Mlnshall  Younger 

Orant  O'Brien.  111. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  393 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  4  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS— PER- 
MISSION TO   SIT 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  4  of  the  Small  Business  Committee 
be  allowed  to  meet  tomorrow  during  gen- 
eral debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  did  not  understand 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  made  the  request 
to  meet  tomorrow  during  general  de- 
bate, after  talking  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TE\fPORARY   INCREASES    IN    THE 

PUBLIC    DEBT   LIMIT 
Mr.  TRIMBLE.     Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of   the   Committee   on   Rules.   I 
call  up  House  Resolution  337  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Ruolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  ahaU  be  In  order  to  move  that 
we  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 


of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
6009)  to  provide,  for  the  periods  ending  June 
30,  1963,  and  August  31,  1963.  temporary  in- 
creases In  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  In 
section  21  of  the  Second  Uberty  Bond  Act, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  said  bill  are' 
hereby  waived.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  continue 
not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  for  amendment. 
No  amendment  shall  be  In  order  to  said  bill 
except  amendments  offered  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  may  be  of- 
fered to  the  bill  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
general  debate,  but  said  amendments  shall 
not  be  subject  to  ameridment.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  pa.ssage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is 
customary,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown],  and 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reading  of  this  reso- 
lution indicates  that  this  is  a  very  simple 
procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  337 
provides  consideration  of  H.R.  6009,  a  bill 
to  provide,  for  the  periods  ending  June 
30,  1963,  and  August  31,  1963.  tempo- 
rary Increases  In  the  public  debt  limit 
set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act.  The  resolution  provides 
a  closed  rule,  waiving  points  of  order, 
with  4  hours  of  general  debate. 

H.R.  6009  provides  a  temporary  debt 
limitation  of  $307  billion  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  fiscal  year  and  a  tempo- 
rary debt  limitation  of  $309  billion  for 
July  and  August  of  1963. 

The  temporary  debt  limitation  appli- 
cable under  present  law  to  the  fiscal  year 
1963  was  $308  billion  for  the  period  from 
July  1.  1962,  through  March  31,  1963. 
For  the  period  from  April  1  through 
June  24.  the  present  limitation  is  $305 
billion  and  for  the  remaining  week  in  the 
fiscal  year  the  temporary  limitation  un- 
der present  law  will  be  $300  billion.  As 
of  July  1.  1963,  the  debt  limitation  re- 
verts to  the  permanent  limitation  of 
$285  billion. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1962  the  debt  limi- 
tation was  $298  billion  for  the  period  up 
to  March  13.  1962,  and  $300  billion  for 
the  remainder  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  337. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  has  explained,  this  bill  is  to 
be  made  In  order  under  a  closed  or  gag 
rule  which  will  prohibit  the  offering  of 
any  amendments  except  those  prepared 
and  offered  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  with  4  hours  of  general  de- 
bate, and  with  the  right,  of  course,  to 
submit  at  the  end  of  that  debate  one  mo- 


tion to  recommit,  either  with  or  without 
instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  assiune  most  Members 
of  this  body  are  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  I  have  taken  the  floor  many  times 
in  the  past,  as  I  take  it  again  today,  to 
oppose  the  granting  of  a  closed  or  a  gag 
rule  on  tliis  legislation,  as  I  have  on  other 
legislation  of  a  similar  type,  on  the 
theory  and  in  the  belief  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  within  its  mem- 
bership sufficient  mental  ability  to  pass 
judgment  on  legislation  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  to  consider  all  amend- 
ments thereto  in  a  proper  fashion,  as  has 
any  other  legislative  body  which  may 
not  be  restricted  by  a  closed  or  a  gag 
rule,  and  where  very  free  and  open  de- 
bate is  permitted  and  the  consideration 
of  all  amendments  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  what  I  have  to  say 
today  in  connection  with  this  legisla- 
tion I  wish  to  assure  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  it  should  not  be  considered 
In  any  way  as  a  reflection  on  the  great 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
or  the  membership  of  that  committee,' 
because  I  realize  that  committee  does 
have  the  responsibility,  and  sometimes 
the  very  unhappy  duty,  of  bringing  to 
the  floor  of  this  House  legislation  dealing 
with  placing  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
American  people  increased  tax  burdens 
or  increased  debt.  This  Is  an  instance 
where  again  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  being  used  as  an  organization  to  bring 
before  the  Congress,  and  to  try  to  sell 
to  the  majority  of  the  House,  the  idea 
that  we  should  again  Increase  the  na- 
tional debt  limit  so  we  may  again  engage 
in  deficit  financing,  and  our  Government 
may  again  go  out  Into  the  marketplace 
and  borrow  money  to  operate  and  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  these  programs  and  these 
various  expenditures  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  too  often 
approve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  as  I  understand 
it.  which  will  be  before  the  Members  of 
the  House  today,  would  actually  again 
increase  the  present  temporary  national 
debt  limit,  and  would  do  so  temporarily, 
up  until  June  30  immediately  upon  sig- 
nature into  law  of  this  bill,  once  It  has 
cleared  the  Congress,  and  then  on  that 
date,  or  on  July  1,  1963.  would  increase 
it  again  to  some  $309  biUion,  to  be 
effective  as  a  debt  ceiling  until  August  31. 
by  which  time  undoubtedly,  and  I  arti 
sure  if  you  will  stop  and  think  for  a  mo- 
ment you  will  agree  with  me.  the  admin- 
istration, or  those  in  the  control  of  our 
Government  finances  will  be  back  in  here 
using  this  same  trouble-bitten  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  as  an  instrument  to 
try  to  wring  from  the  Congress  another 
piece  of  legislation  to  increase  the  na- 
tional debt  limit  further.  That  is.  so 
deficit  financing  can  continue,  so  we  can 
continue  to  pile  up,  on  our  children  and 
our  children's  children  yet  unborn,  this 
ever-increasing  tremendous  burden  of 
national  debt. 

If  the  whispers  and  the  riimors  I  hear 
are  correct,  by  late  July  or  early  August, 
if  this  legislation  should  be  enacted,  this 
House  will  be  requested  to  fix  a  new  na- 
tional debt  ceiling  of  at  least  $320  billion. 
And  should  there  be  a  heavy  or  a  sharp 
reduction  in  Federal  taxes,  as  has  been 
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proposed,  perhaps   the   increase   in  the  "The   national    debt    will    not   be    in-  about,  to  put  India  into  competition  with 

national  debt  requested  in  turn,  at  that  creased  further  to  permit  you  to  borrow  the  private  steel  industry  of  the  Unltirf 

time,  may  be  even  higher  or  the  deficit  more  and  more  to  spend  on  programs  of  States  that  pays  taxes  to  support  o» 

in    our    Federal    budget    become    even  questionable   value.     You   may   have   to  Government.     No.  we  cannot  give  vnf 

higher.  embark  upon  some  period  of  austerity:  $5  billion  more  of  our  money." 

In  the  last  year  we  have  had  two  differ-  you  may  have  to  do  without  some  of  the  They  might  even  say  to  some  Rn 

ent  measures  before  us  dealing  with  the  things  you  would  like  to  have  if  you  could  American   country   that   has   lived    ^^ 

national  debt.    Last  July,  if  I  remember  afford  to  pay  for  them;  if  you  are  to  save  recently  off  of  us  and  who  have  th^^ 

correctly — and  I  am  speaking  extempo-  this   Republic:    if  you   are   to  keep   the  "'' 

raneou.'-ly  aaid  from  memory — we  passed  Treasury  of  the  United  States  solvent; 


a  bill  f  Xing  a  debt  limit  of  $305  billion 
as  of  May  1.  to  be  reduced  on  June  25 
to  $300  billion:  and  to  drop  back  to  the 
permanent  debt  limit  of  $285  billion  at 
midnigiit  on  June  30.  This  proposal 
before  us  today  is  evidence  that  that 
which  some  of  us  claimed  last  July,  and 
insisted  and  argued  was  correct,  has 
come  true,  that  the  plan  and  the  pro- 
gram that  was  then  sold  to  us  simply  did 
not  work,  and  will  not  work. 

Year  after  year,  since  I  have  been  in 
Congress,  almost  without  exception,  we 
have  had  legislation  brought  in  here  to 
increase  the  national  debt  limit  so  that 
we  could  borrow  more  and  more  money, 
so  that,  in  the  words  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  chair- 
man of  the  great  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

We  could  sp«ncl  money  we  did  not  have 
for  things  we  did  not  need. 

And  that  is  exactly  what  we  have  been 
doing,  not  only  in  this  administration, 
but  honesty  and  candor  impel  me  to 
admit,  has  been  done  in  other  adminis- 
trations as  well,  to  the  point  where  deficit 
financing  and  living  beyond  our  na- 
tional income  has  become  a  vicious  habit, 
a  sort  of  disease  which  has  taken  hold 
of  our  Republic,  threatens  continued 
existence  of  a  free  government,  and 
threatens  us.  of  course,  with  national 
bankruptcy. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  indi- 
vidual in  this  body  who  would  knowingly 
or  willingly  sell  his  child,  his  grandchild, 
or  his  great-grandchild,  into  slavery; 
who  would  vote  indenture  upon  such 
child  and  .say  by  his  or  her  vote  in  this 
body.  "You  shall  be  a  slave  to  a  great 
national  debt  we  have  built  up  in  our 
generation,  but  placed  upon  your  genera- 
tion to  pay. 

"You  must  not  only  meet  the  problems 
which  may  arise  in  your  day,  when  you 
reach  manhood  or  womanhood,  but 
you  must  also  pay  for  those  things  which 
we  have  refused  or  failed  to  pay  for  our- 
selves because  we  have  not  been  strong 
enough  in  character  and  in  purpose  to 
meet  our  own  obligations:  because  we 
have  taken  the  easy  way:  because  we 
have  followed  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance and  have  lived  on  borrowed  money 
at  your  expense,  your  grandchildren  and 
children's  children  yet  unborn.  We  have 
failed  in  our  generation  to  meaisure  up. 
and  you  shall  pay  the  terrible  cost,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  of  our  failure." 

So  I  say  to  you,  the  time  has  come, 
in  my  opinion,  and  I  believe  in  the  opin- 
ion of  growing  millions  of  Americans, 
more  and  more  every  day  and  every  year, 
to  say,  "No,  you  cannot  have  the  right 
to  borrow  any  more  money.  No.  you 
must  keep  this  Government  in  the  black. 
No.  you  are  not  going  to  longer  operate 
on  borrowed  money.  Deficit  financing 
is  out. 


if  you  are  to  maintain  the  purchasing 
power,  the  real  value  of  the  American 
dollar,  and  protect  the  savings  of  the 
American  people." 

I  believe  that  day  is  here  and  now. 
As  for  me,  I  do  not  want,  and  I  do  not 
expect,  to  vote  to  increase  the  national 
debt  further. 

I  am  told  by  those  who  support  this 
legislation  what  a  terrible  catastrophe 
would  occur  if  suddenly  we  would  say  to 
those  in  charge  of  our  Treasury  and  the 
administration  of  our  Government.  "You 
cannot  borrow  any  more  money.  You 
will  have  to  live  within  your  income.  No 
more  deficit  financing."  We  are  told 
that  immediately  all  sorts  of  dire  things 
would  begin  to  happen. 

That  may  be  so.  Perhaps  it  would 
cause  some  trouble  financially.  But  I 
know  that  if  we  continue  on  the  path  we 
have  started  down,  and  every  thinking 
person  knows  that  if  we  continue  the 
programs  and  the  policies  we  are  em- 
barked upon  now.  that  sooner  or  later 
disaster  and  financial  bankruptcy  will 
come.  So  we  might  as  well  face  the 
issue  now,  if  that  becomes  necessary,  as 
at  any  other  time. 

I  know  some  of  the  things  they  pre- 
dict will  happen,  and  you  will  be  told 
about  them  today.  Dark  and  drab  and 
terrible  pictures  will  be  painted  as  to 
what  will  happen  to  this  beloved  country 
of  ours,  to  this  wonderful  governmental 
structure  we  have  erected  here  on  this 
continent,  if  we  do  not  permit  the  spend- 
ers to  have  more  money  to  spend,  to  let 
them  go  out  and  borrow  more  money  to 
live  on  borrowed  money  and  on  deficit 
financing,  and  permit  them  to  go  madly 
on  their  way  casting  about  the  dollars 
that  really  belong  to  future  generations. 

But  I  know  that  some  other  things  will 
happen,  too  I  know  that  within  24 
hours,  as  I  am  sure  you  know  just  tis 
sure  as  you  know  anything  in  the  world, 
because  you  know  human  nature  or  you 
would  not  be  here,  after  this  House  says 
"No"  to  the  money  spenders  down  in 
the  temple,  "No.  you  cannot  have  any 
further  borrowing:  no,  you  cannot  in- 
crease the  national  debt,"  there  will  be 
new  legislation  sent  up  on  the  Hill  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  wild  expenditures 
which  have  been  made,  or  are  in  the 
making  or  being  contemplated. 

You  know  it  and  I  know  it.  People 
will  decide  than  they  can  do  without 
some  of  the  many  proposals  that  have 
been  sent  to  Capitol  Hill,  not  yet  been  en- 
acted into  law,  to  spend  more  and  more 
money  and  to  cost  more  billions  of  dol- 
lars, not  only  this  year,  but  in  every  year 
for  years  to  come.  Oh.  yes.  it  might 
cause  such  a  thing  as  this — that  some- 
one immediately  telephone,  or  send  a 
wireless  for  that  matter,  over  to  India 
and  say.  "Well,  we  are  sorry.  Mr.  Nehru, 
we  cannot  build  that  great  steel  plant 
we  promised  you,  or  we  have  been  talking 


have  their 
men  in  Washington  right  now.  "We  are 
sorry  but  you  will  have  to  go  home  with- 
out  that  additional  $100  million  you  are 
asking  for.  We  cannot  do  that."  They 
might  not  be  able  to  encourage  social- 
istic endeavors  that  are  in  competition 
with  private  enterprise.  ITiey  might  in- 
stead encourage  private  enterprise  'n 
this  country.  They  might  find  ways  to 
do  without  some  of  the  things  that  would 
be  nice  to  have,  if  we  could  afford  to  pay 
for  them. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  might  do  a 
great  many  things  If  this  bill  should  be 
defeated,  and  if  we  should  say  here  to 
the  spenders  and  to  those  who  would  live 
off  borrowed  money  at  the  expense  of 
children  yet  unborn — if  we  would  send 
to  them  the  message.  "The  picnic  is 
over,  the  spending  frolic  has  come  to  an 
end.  .  Prom  now  on  we  are  going  to  op- 
erate this  Government  of  ours  on  a  sound 
financial  basis.  We  are  going  to  pay  at 
we  go  and  we  are  going  to  try  to  pay 
off  as  much  on  the  national  debt  as  we 
can  as  time  goes  on." 

Just  stop  and  think  for  a  moment,  my 
friends.  Just  realize  what  has  hap- 
pened. Our  interest  on  the  national 
debt  in  this  fiscal  year  of  1964  alone  will 
be  close  to  $10  billion,  approximately 
three  times  as  much  as  the  entire  Fed- 
eral Government  cost  a  generation  ago 
to  operate  altogether.  Let  me  point  out 
some  figures  I  have  gathered  here 
What  has  happened?  Why,  we  have 
spent  more  money  since  the  end  of  World 
War  11 — this  Federal  Government,  your 
Government  and  mine,  has  spent  more 
money  than  all  the  U.S.  Government 
costs  from  its  very  inception  until  the 
close  of  World  War  n — just  in  those 
few  short  years,  believe  it  or  not. 

On  December  31.  1955.  and  we  do  not 
have  to  go  very  far  back — that  is  only 
8  years — the  outstanding  gross  national 
debt  of  this  country  was  $280  billion 

On  December  31  last.  It  was  $304  bil- 
lion, believe  it  or  not. 

The  temporary  debt  limit  was  $281 
billion.  The  permanent  debt  was  $275 
billion. 

The  temporary  debt  limit  was  pushed, 
up  on  December  31  of  this  last  year,  to 
$308  billion.  Today  it  stands  at  $305 
billion  and  we  are  being  told  that  we 
cannot  get  along  on  that  until  June  30 — 
we  will  have  to  have  an  increase  between 
now  and  then — an  increase  just  as  soon 
as  we  can  possibly  rush  this  bill  through 
and  get  it  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Then  on  June  20.  at  midnight, 
the  debt  limit  would  be  increased,  if 
this  legislation  is  enacted  into  law,  up 
to  $309  billion  until  midnight  August  31. 

Why  for  2  months  only?  I  will  tell 
you  why  and  you  people  who  have  been 
around  here  a  good  while  know  why. 
Because  between  June  30  and  August  31 
there  are  high  hopes  in  certain  quarters 
that  Congress  may  be  prevailed  upon 
to  approve  many  of  these  huge  new  ap- 
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propriatlon  bills  and  a  great  many  of 
these  new  spending  programs,  new  ideas, 
new  authorizations,  to  embark  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  new  activities  it  had 
not  been  engaged  in  in  the  past,  so  that 
by  August  31  midnight,  or  by  late  July 
or  early  August,  the  sf>enders  will  be 
back  here  saying:  "You  will  have  to  in- 
crease the  national  debt  limit  to  at  least 
$320  billion,"  and  perhaps  they  will  say 
••$330  billion,"  for  all  I  know,  "because 
this  spending  has  been  authorized." 
"You  have  gone  along  with  this  program 
and  after  all  we  have  to  meet  our  obli- 
gations." 

A  good  businessman  does  not  incur  ob- 
ligations he  cannot  meet.  He  does  not 
go  out  and  buy  on  the  basis  he  may  pos- 
sibly be  able  to  borrow  more  a  little 
later  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  question  asked 
of  me  in  the  Rules  Committee  if  I  could 
run  my  little  corporate  business,  small 
newspapers,  on  the  same  basis.  My  an- 
swer was,  I  do  not  run  it  that  way.  I  do 
not  buy  anything  I  cannot  pay  for.  I 
do  not  permit  a  publisher  to  order  any- 
thing we  do  not  have  the  money  in  the 
till  to  pay  for.  I  do  not  go  on  dreams  or 
promises,  or  on  what  the  future  may  pos- 
sibly hold,  or  what  high  hopes  as  to  what 
we  may  be  able  to  do.  or  what  some  col- 
lege professor  might  tell  us  can  be  done, 
some  man  who  never  spent  a  day  in  the 
publishing  business,  for  instance.  I  do 
not  do  that. 

But  I  do  know  one  thing.  Under  Ohio 
law  if  I  ran  my  little  corporation,  and  it 
is  a  small  corporation,  on  the  same  basis 
that  the  Federal  Grovemment  has  been 
operating.  If  I  were  to  treat  my  stock- 
holders as  the  Federal  Government  has 
treated  its  stockholders,  to  wit  the  tax- 
payers, I  would  have  been  indicted  and 
put  behind  bars  for  outright,  downright 
fraud.  long  ago.  The  American  people 
have  been  defrauded  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  their  life's  savings  through 
inflation.  You  know  that  and  I  know 
that  because  we  have  had,  along  with 
this  huge  tax  burden,  great  Inflation  that 
has  cheapened  the  value  of  our  savings, 
which  we  put  away  to  take  care  of  us  in 
our  old  age. 

I  know  there  will  be  a  lot  of  strange 
things  happen  rather  suddenly  if  this 
Congress  has  the  courage  to  do  that 
which  the  average  Member,  and  a  great 
majority  of  all  Members,  know  should  be 
done  and  say:  "No"  to  the  spenders.  "No, 
you  cannot  borrow  more  money  to  run 
governmental  affairs  in  peacetime." 

There  is  no  excuse  for  it,  there  is  no 
reason  for  it.  We  should  tell  the  spend- 
ers, "You  must  cut  your  cloth  according 
to  what  you  have,  not  what  you  would 
like  to  have.  You  must  stop  dreaming, 
and  come  back  to  the  land  of  reality." 
Remember,  after  all.  that  public  office  is 
a  public  trust  and  that  you  do  have  some 
responsibility  to  the  people  who  send 
you  to  Washington,  whether  it  be  as  a 
bureaucrat,  as  a  Member  of  the  House, 
or  as  a  Member  of  the  other  body,  for  that 
matter. 

I  am  hopeful  that  today  we  will  take 
some  action  which  will  guarantee  the 
least  we  can  do.  that  is,  to  refuse  to  in- 
crease the  national  debt  any  further  and 
serve  notice  that  the  end  of  the  story 
has  been  reached,  and  from  now  on  it 


will  be  a  new  day  and  a  sounder  admin- 
istration of  the  people's  funds  and  the 
people's  tax  money. 

I  hope  we  may  have  the  courage,  the 
patriotism,  the  inspiration,  and  the  will, 
to  do  that  which  we  know,  deep  down  in 
our  hearts  we  should  do  and  that  is  the 
right  thing,  put  an  end  to  this  that  has 
been  going  on  and  on  and  on  by  refusing 
to  be  sold  another  bill  of  goods  in  the 
form  of  another  increase  in  the  national 
debt  limit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  have  reached 
the  place  where  we  no  longer  want  to 
be  considered  dup>es,  easy  pushovers,  for 
those  who  laugh  at  us  after  they  get 
oiu-  consent  to  do  as  they  please  with 
the  money  of  those  we  represent.  So, 
I  am  opposed  to  this  rule,  yes,  but  above 
all  else,  I  am  opposed  to  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation,  to  the  increase  in  any 
way  of  oiu-  national  debt  limit  now,  or 
on  June  25,  or  on  June  30  midnight,  or 
on  August  31,  or  at  any  other  time  within 
the  foreseeable  future. 

The  only  excuse  at  any  time  to  go 
out  and  borrow  more  money  is  if  our 
very  existence  is  threatened;  il  we  face 
a  life  and  death  struggle,  to  preserve 
this  Republic,  when  all  must  be  given. 
We  are  not  at  that  stage  today,  and  we 
have  not  been,  despite  that  which  we 
have  been  told,  because,  despite  the  fact 
we  have  spent  something  like  $100  bil- 
lion since  1946  in  an  attempt  to  make 
friends  around  the  world,  we  probably 
have  less  friends  on  this  old  plsmet  today 
than  we  had  when  we  started. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  bring  a  little  realism  into  our 
thinking,  when  we  should  give  some  con- 
sideration to  our  own  needs,  those  of  our 
own  people,  and  above  all  else,  to  the 
rights  and  the  future  of  our  children 
and  our  children's  children  yet  unborn. 

So,  I  call,  in  my  humble  way,  for  the 
defeat  of  this  legislation,  because  it 
would  be  a  message  which  would  be  wel- 
comed by  the  American  people,  such 
action  will  be  applauded  by  all  who 
believe  in  sound,  responsible  govern- 
ment; who  want  to  maintain  this  Repub- 
lic as  a  place  where  liberty  and  freedom 
actually  exist;  where  we  will  not  be  a 
slave  now,  or  our  children  and  their 
children  will  not  be  slaves,  to  a  huge 
national  debt,  a  good  deal  of  which  has 
been  built  up  unnecessarily  and  most 
unwisely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

SOVirr     TRAWLERS     VIOLATING     U.S.     TERRITORIAL 
WATERS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  has  been  confirmed  by  experienced 
seamen  familiar  with  the  south  Florida 
area  that  Soviet  trawlers  were  within 
the  3 -mile  limit  yesterday  thus  violating 
U.S.  territorial  waters.  These  witnesses 
took  soundings  of  the  water's  depth  at 


the  locations  and  times  the  trawlers 
were  sighted.  Their  soundings  range 
from  105  to  150  feet  in  depth  and  indi- 
cate that  the  trawlers  were  positioned 
from  1.1  nautical  miles  from  the  coast- 
line at  one  point  to  up  to  1.8  nautical 
miles  from  the  coast  at  another  point. 
At  these  locations  it  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
that  no  waters  at  the  3 -mile  limit  and 
just  beyond  could  be  that  shallow,  that 
depths  of  a  minimum  of  400  to  500  feet 
would  be  encountered  at  the  3 -mile  limit. 

Despite  the  questioning  regarding  vio- 
lations of  UJS.  territorial  waters,  the 
Soviet  trawler  incident  bears  out  that 
the  surveillance  of  waters  surrounding 
our  coastline  needs  attention  by  the 
Congress  to  police  these  waters. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  expand 
as  fully  as  is  necessary  at  this  time. 
However,  I  do  intend  to  address  the 
House  in  detail  on  this  subject  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Avery]. 

Mr.  A"V:ERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  al- 
ways a  little  reluctant  to  take  the  floor 
under  the  rule  when  we  have  a  bill  from 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  al- 
ways get  a  feeling  of  an  inferiority  com- 
plex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  look  to  the  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  as 
being  experts  in  the  field  of  public 
finance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  take  the  floor 
today  except  I  am  in  a  rather  unusual 
position.  I  am  one  of  the  nine  Repub- 
lican members  who  left  the  party  posi- 
tion when  we  had  this  matter  before  ttie 
House  the  last  time,  to  vote  with  the 
majority  position  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  review  my  reasons  for  doing  that 
because  I  stated  then  as  clearly  as  I  could 
when  I  announced  under  the  rule  last 
year  that  I  was  going  to  support  the  ma- 
jority. Actually,  I  announced  last  year 
my  position  for  today.  I  reviewed  what 
I  said  in  concluding  my  remarks  last 
June.  I  stated  that  I  was  going  to  vote 
for  the  increase  last  year,  but  I  con- 
cluded by  saying : 

Thl«  la  the  last  time  I  can  in  good  con- 
science vote  for  or  support  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  a  bill  of  this  nature  unless  It  is 
demonstrated  to  me  that  we  put  a  brake  on 
some  of  the  spending  authorizations  which 
are  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  consider  for  a 
minute  what  has  happened:  F^rst,  we 
raised  the  debt  limit  last  June.  I  will 
not  go  into  the  details.  There  were  re- 
quests for  additional  spending  which 
were  made  by  the  administration.  If 
the  administration  had  not  continued  to 
send  up  these  requests  to  spend  in  this 
fashion,  I  think  in  good  conscience  I 
might  still  be  able  to  go  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills], 
who  certainly  is  not  a  liberal.  But  to' 
find  these  continuing  requests  for  more 
and  more  spending  and  the  projection  of 
Federal  jurisdiction  further  into  the 
realms  that  historically  have  been  re- 
served to  the  States,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  it  is  my  hope  that  we  put  an  effec- 
tive ceiling  on  this  debt  limit. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  gentleman's  past  good  sense,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  in 
view  of  that  justification  I  should  have 
3  minutes,  so  that  I  could  clearly  state  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  will  not  be  preju- 
diced In  my  final  vote  and  position  by 
the  gentleman's  expression  of  generosity 
here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  return  for  a  min- 
ute here.  I  think  we  had  just  as  well 
recognize,  and  I  depart  from  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  In  this  re- 
gard, I  do  not  think  we  can  look  at  this 
as  a  limitation  in  fact  on  the  debt  limit: 
because  it  never  has  been.  Do  we  stop? 
No.  we  always  break  through  this  limit. 
But  nevertheless  I  think  It  does  rather 
dramatically  and  significantly  point  up 
the  responsibility  of  this  body  to  the  peo- 
ple that  we  represent  and  to  the  people 
that  have  to  pay  the  bill.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  other  Issue  that  really  brings  this 
spending  philosophy,  If  that  Is  the  right 
term,  into  public  focus  as  does  the  debate 
over  increasing  the  debt  limit  each  time 
It  becomes  necessary.  So,  if  there  is  any 
restraint  or  If  there  is  any  disposition  for 
a  restriction  on  spending  I  think  per- 
haps It  Is  more  clearly  placed  in  perspec- 
tive by  a  debt  limit  debate.  It  may  be  a 
hypothetical  debt  limit,  but  at  least  we 
must  put  ourselves  in  a  stipulated  posi- 
tion to  the  people  we  represent  in  this 
body. 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  new  spending 
proposals. 

Mass  transportation:  If  it  were  just 
the  mass  transit  bill,  I  think  I  could  go 
along  and  protest  by  no  vote.  But  that  is 
just  a  symbol.  Federal  aid  to  education 
to  cost  no  one  knows  how  much.  Then 
we  have  the  youth  opportunities  bill 
which  Involves  another  $100  million. 
And,  If  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  we 
know  that  It  will  eventually  be  $500  mil- 
lion, just  like  the  Peace  Corps  which 
went  from  $15  to  $100  million  in  less  than 
2  years'  time.  Then  m  mentioning  the 
Peace  Corps,  we  are  reminded  of  a  Do- 
mestic Service  Corps  to  cost  more  mil- 
lions. It  does  not  matter  what  you  call  it. 
but  I  state  here  today,  and  I  think  it  can 
be  supported,  that  probably  In  1964  we 
will  have  a  $100  million  request  sub- 
mitted in  the  budcet  by  this  adnumstra- 
tion  for  this  Corps. 

Then  the  farm  lefUIatktn  I  repre- 
•rnt  an  acnruJtural  area  I  roted  for 
the  tint  farm  bill  this  adminutrmuon 
brouchl  U>  the  floor  Dvaptu  the  fart 
th«i   ve   werr   Utid   tt   m%M  gotnc   l<o   *»** 

f  *rWk   iMii  t  *v^  t    t^^i    Mnrv     Afld  tltv 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  6009  •  to  provide,  for  the 
periods  ending  June  30,  1963.  and  August 
31.  1963,  temporary  mcreases  in  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  6009.  with  Mr. 
Gr.ay  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr  Chairman,  H  R  6009  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
by  a  vote  of  15  to  10.  The  bill  would 
provide  for  a  temporary  debt  ceiling  not 
to  exceed  $307  billion  between  now  and 
June  30  next.  Then  for  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  expiring  on  AuKust 
31,  a  temporary  debt  celling  of  not  to 
exceed   $309  billion. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  Important  for  us. 
I  think,  as  we  consider  this  legislation 
to  bear  In  mind  what  the  legal  situation 
Is  in  regard  to  the  celling  Itself  We 
have  legislation  now  in  effect  that  con- 
tinues the  temporary  debt  celling  until 
June  24  of  this  year,  at  not  to  exceed 
$305  billion. 

On  June  25  of  this  year  the  temporary 
debt  celling  drops  from  $305  billion  to 
$300  billion  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year,  or  to  the  close  of  business 
on  June  30  next 

On  July  1,  the  temporary*  Increase 
with  respect  to  the  debt  ceiling  will  have 
expired,  so  that  the  only  authority  then 
In  existence  with  regard  to  the  debt 
celling  is  the  permanent  debt  ceiling  of 
$285  billion 

While  H  R  6009  was  being  considered 
in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
in  executive  session  a  motion  was  made 
to  amend  the  proposal  to  provide  for  a 
debt  celling  without  termination  date, 
as  I  understood  it.  of  $305  billion  That 
IS  the  present  debt  celllnR  of  $305  bil- 
lion, which  would  expire  on  June  24, 
would  be  continued  beyond  June  24  and 
into  the  future  on  a  permar^nt  basts 
Mr  Chairman  I  look  that  to  mean  a.<i 
that  nM>ttofi  aa*  voted  on  afBrmatlvrly 
tn  M  nrM-tnbrii  if  \t>r  WavB  and  MearM 
("canrnKt^^  litry  >*ntn-d  ifw  oihrr  IS 
'n«-tnbrf>  'I  ir>»  Wayt  and  liearw  Ci«n 
•  Im  »«m«^  Ui  r^Mwt  N  R  CMS  m 
fari  'K«<  larv 
w»r»  %m  Iw  iMr«*rr*id    tM» 


I  could  not  reach  any  other  interpre- 
tation of  that  vote  than  to  accept  aa  > 
fact  recognition  by  all  25  men  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
necessity  for  doing  something  about  the 
debt  ceiling. 

Let  me  ask  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  I  am  presently  addressing 
if  they  would  then  turn  down  what  I 
think  is  the  combined  judgment  of  25 
members  of  your  Committee  on  Wayj 
and  Means.  Would  they  say.  In  spite  of 
the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn 
from  this  committee  vote,  that  there  is 
no  need  today  for  doing  anything  about 
the  debt  ceiling?  Would  they,  despite 
this,  vote  not  only  against  a  motion  to 
recommit  that  may  be  offered  but  alao 
vote  against  a  change  In  the  debt  ceil- 
ing on  final  passage?  Will  you  put  your 
judgment  In  the  final  analysis  against 
the  judgment  of  the  25  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  who  have 
carefully  considered  this?  You  are  be- 
ing asked  by  some  who  spoke  today 
about  the  rule  to  do  just  tliat. 

What  Is  the  suggested  reason  for  vot- 
ing against  raising  the  ceiling?  First  of 
all,  they  seem  to  feel  If  you  kick  some- 
one In  the  pants,  do  something  now,  as 
you  might  do  In  school  to  a  child,  it  will 
serve  some  wholesome  purpose  and  pre- 
vent someone  from  doing  something 
now  or  in  the  future. 

I  can  understand  the  desire  of  some 
people  to  kick  somebody  in  the  pants  oc- 
casionally in  that  respect.  But  let  us 
see  if  it  would  accomplish  the  purpose 
some  would  have  us  believe  it  would. 
We  are  talking  today  not  about  a  debt 
ceiling  for  a  12-month  period,  we  are 
talking  about  a  debt  ceiling  effective  for 
a  period  between  now  and  August  31 
Let  us  see  what  effect  that  action  would 
have  on  the  spending  between  now  and 
August  31. 

Would  it  cause  a  reduction  in  spending 
within  that  period  of  time?  Perhaps,  to 
a  very  minor  extent,  but  not  materially. 
You  do  not  turn  the  faucet  of  spending 
off  today  and  get  results  today  from  that 
action  When  you  decide  today  to  bring 
about  a  change  In  the  rate  of  spending 
at  the  Federal  level,  actually  on  any  ma- 
terial basis,  we  would  be  unlikely  to  see 
any  result*  in  a  period  of  4  or  S  montha, 
and  probably  not  for  6  months 

Let  me  remind  the  Members,  who  art 
here  listentns  of  the  converse  ahJch 
happened  durtnit  the  Korean  conflict 
At  that  time  wr  were  moat  a^xlua^  that 
thr  rate  oi  apendlnc  In  defense  br  m- 
rreaard  immediately  Wr  act  in  motMO 
the  spparatu*  to  brine  about  Lh«(  ta- 
f  reaard  kpriMtiri*  But  ahrn  did  «• 
rraeh  (ftr  aprs  nf  tl  *  Atenut  1  .  o-ao 
a/Vet  •'  an  «^«t  t*  kruw  a^mi  ir.^  m- 
•r*a<M^    ««»>r<<«t»M    m  Mi*   |i»tia-iM«'n«  ti 
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always,  in  determining  the  need  for  a 
debt  celling,  proceeded  on  the  basis  that 
jj^g  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should 
have  on  hand  approximately  $4  billion 
in  cash  at  any  one  time  because — re- 
member this — the  total  spending  by  the 
Treasury  per  day  Is  around  S400  million. 
These  funds  are  not  chargeable  alto- 
rethcr  to  the  budget  of  the  Government, 
but  out  of  those  cash  balances  the  Treas- 
ury has  to  make  payments  for  budgetary 
and  the  trust  fund  items — such  as,  social 
security  payments  and  the  payments  out 
of  the  highway  trust  funds  and  out  of  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  the  railroad 
retirement  funds  and  the  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  funds.  Out  of 
all  these  funds,  plus  amounts  chargeable 
to  the  budget,  he  makes  daily  disburse- 
ments which  will  reach  a  level  of  about 
$400  million  a  day.  We  are  talking  in 
terms  of  the  5-day  working  week.  What 
we  are  providing  in  the  bill  Is  not  an 
amount  which  Is  excessive  relative  to  the 
needs  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  a  cash  balance  between  now  and  Au- 
gust 31. 

But,  let  us  assume  that  tlie  motion 
that  was  offered  within  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means — and  I  do  not  know 
what  will  be  offered  now — but  let  us  as- 
sume that  the  motion  that  was  offered  in 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means — 
$305  billion — should  be  adopted  by  the 
Congress  as  the  ceiling.  Of  necessity,  be- 
tween now  and  June  30.  the  cash  balance 
in  the  TieasuiT  would  have  to  be  drawn 
down. 

Now.  let  us  see  what  this  cash  balance 
is.  As  of  last  Friday  there  was  about 
$5 '2  billion  on  hand  In  our  commercial 
banks  throughout  the  United  States. 
These  funds  were  on  deposit  in  some 
11,578  commercial  banks  where  the  Gov- 
ernment has  a  tax  and  loan  deposit  ac- 
count. There  was  In  addition  about  a 
billion  dollars  on  deposit  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks.  If  these  accounts  are 
drawn  down  below  desirable  levels,  or 
necessary  levels,  tho.se  moneys  have  to 
be  withdrawn  from  local  banks  and 
placed  in  one  or  two  central  depositories. 
This  you  have  to  do  when  you  have  a  very 
low  cash  balance  In  order  to  have  a 
balance  sufficient  to  cover  withdrawals. 
We  may  then  have  a  cash  balance  too  low 
to  provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
any  degree  of  margin  for  contingencies: 
for  such  uncertainties  as  short  falls  of 
receipts,  or  larger  expenditures  than 
fxpected  or  uncertainties  as  to  time  of 
receipu  or  time  of  expenditures  In  ad- 
diuon  anyone  who  haa  had  any  rx|)erl- 
rntf  m  Itun  field  mill  uy  that  at  least 
1400  million  ft^MHild  ttr  on  hand.  In  ca.sh. 
U)  ihr  arriMint  of  thr  Serrrlary  of  thr 
Treaaury  at  all  tunes  )u»(  to  Ukt  carr 
•I  athrr  rufilin«rnrk«-s 

TYm  ra«h  iMlanr^  if  it  u  iMwr  rr<h«r«^ 
iV  h«»tf«C  a  Urn  tk«hl  rri!in«  (*iw«  tmd 
any     ^v^irt'^My     wl 
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rollover  basis,  of  some  $2,100  million  of 
Treasury  bills  each  week.  If  he  does 
not  have  the  authority  within  a  debt  ceil- 
ing to  issue  new  bills  he  has  to  pay  cash 
for  maturing  bills. 

You  may  say.  all  right,  that  is  what 
we  want  him  to  do,  but  do  we  really 
mean  this?  Do  we  really  want  the  vol- 
ume of  Treasui-y  bills  reduced?  The  is- 
suance by  the  Treasury  of  these  Treasury 
bills  in  the  last  2  or  3  years  has  done 
much  to  Improve  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Before  that  time  the  investment 
of  American  dollars  abroad  in  securiiies 
on  a  short-term  basis  at  high  interest 
rates  accounted  for  as  much  as  half  the 
contributions  of  the  past  to  the  imbal- 
ance In  our  dollar  payments. 

Do  we  want  to  say  that  we  are  by  our 
vote  today  perfectly  willing  to  have  the 
Secretary  reduce  the  $2.1  billion  of  these 
bills  coming  up  each  week  to  one  billion 
or  one  billion  and  a  half?  What  docs 
this  do  to  the  short-term  interest  rate? 
It  is  bound  to  lower  it  because  the  fewer 
Treasury  bills  will  ab.sorb  less  money. 
This  lower  interest  rate  will  make  the 
American  market  less  attractive  for  in- 
vestments of  short-term  funds. 

Where  w-lll  they  go  If  our  short-term 
interest  rate  is  lowered?  They  will  go 
to  Canada,  to  London,  to  Paris,  to  Switz- 
erland and  elsewhere  overseas.  This 
transfer  of  funds  abroad  will  Immediate- 
ly be  taken  Into  consideration  in  deter- 
mining our  own  balance  of  payments. 
But  some  may  ask  how  serious  is  this? 
What  other  step  does  it  lead  to? 

This  larger  imbalance  in  dollar  pay- 
ments gives  rise  to  heavier  withdrawals 
of  gold  from  the  United  States.  Just  be- 
cau.se  some  may  want  to  take  a  step  here, 
which  they  hope  may  be  interpreted  as 
an  economy  vote,  do  they  really  want  to 
incur  the  possible  dire  results  that  can 
also  accompany  this  vote  in  the  creation 
of  a  further  imbalance  in  our  balance  of 
payments? 

I  do  not  think  we  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

All  right.  Then  we  say  if  the  Secre- 
tary is  foolish  enough  within  this  limita- 
tion to  Issue  fewer  bills,  that  Is  his  fault. 
He  ought  to  do  something  else.  What 
else  can  he  do?  When  he  gets  to  this 
ceiling  one  possible  action  he  could  take 
would  be  to  stop  the  Issuance  of  new 
series  E  savings  bonds  to  those  on  a  pay- 
roll checkoff  plan.  But  do  we  want  to 
stop  the  deduction  against  the  pay- 
checks of  employees  for  new  bonds  at  a 
time  when  we  are  beRinnlnR  to  make 
some  real  progrcw  in  attracting  new 
funds  Into  E-lxinds'  Thu  year,  up  to 
now  wr  havr  improved  the  net  holdinKs 
nf  our  proplr  in  MTien  E  bc»nds  by  tome 
•700  million  in  thr  nr\t  4  month*  of  thu 
v<  ar  in  thr  riionih  of  Apri!  nrt  holdntra 
inert  Aw<|  11  tfl  m  .'  r:  N  »  .\.%,  a  ant 
to  %Uj%>  ihAl*     .S<_      i-t  cu.il  it.   »(  Ot., 
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the  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  all  these 
trtist  funds  some  $6.5  billion.  About  $3 
billion  will  be  paid  out  in  that  same 
period  of  time  chargeable  to  these  vari- 
ous trust  funds.  Now,  it  may  surprise 
you  to  know  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  does  not  have  to  invest  the 
funds  collected  for  the  trust  funds  im- 
mediately in  special  certificates  for  these 
trust  fund  accounts.  If  he  does  not  issue 
those  certificates  within  this  period  of 
time,  technically  he  has  not  increased 
the  public  debt.  What  has  he  done 
through  this  process  of  not  increasing  the 
public  debf^  He  has  access  to  the  same 
number  of  dollars,  even  though  he  has 
not  increased  the  debt.  Just  a  $400  mil- 
lion transaction  of  this  type  means  a  lo.ss 
to  the  trust  funds  each  day  of  about  $40,- 
000  in  interest.  If  we  do  not  give  the 
Secretary  the  leeway  under  the  ceiling 
to  put  those  certificates  into  those  ac- 
count's, then  the  Congress  ultimately 
would  be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  making  an  appropriation  equal  to  the 
amount  of  interest  that  we  had  lost  for 
these  funds  in  the  interim  period. 

I  should  like  at  this  point  to  insert  a 
letter  I  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  dealing  with  a  number  of 
points  I  have  made  up  to  this  point: 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasttrt, 

Washmgton,  DC,  May  14,  1963. 
Hon.   WiLBtJR  D.   Mills, 

Chai'-man,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  answer  to  your 
request,  I  am  setting  forth  the  consequpnces 
that  would  flow  from  the  maintenance  of  the 
debt  limit  at  its  present  level  of  $305  billion. 

As  you  know,  the  projections  presented  to 
your  committee  when  it  considered  the  mat- 
ter and  adopted  the  temporary  limits  of  S307 
billion  and  $309  billion,  which  H.R.  C009 
would  provide,  show  that  the  investment  of 
trust  fund  receipt;;  in  the  latter  part  of  May 
will  push  the  debt  some  $300  million  above 
the  present  temporary  limit  of  $305  billion. 
If  the  limit  Is  not  raised  by  that  time,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  use  some  device  to  reduce 
the  debt  by  an  equivalent  amount  and  to  al- 
low for  the  accrual  of  savings  bond  interest 
which  is  added  to  the  debt  at  end  of  each 
month. 

There  are  three  possible  devices,  all  expedi- 
ents, for  doing  this.  Stopping  the  sale  of 
savings  bonds  Is  not  Included,  since  these 
sales  would  not  be  in  amounu  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  required  end,  and  once  the 
sales  machinery  was  stopped  temporarily  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  set  It  effec- 
tively In  motion  again.  Nor  have  I  mentioned 
any  further  sale  of  asseu.  since  all  sales  that 
could  affect  the  critical  pcrkxl  have  already 
t>een  arranged  rand  their  effecu  taken  Into 
nm>unt  1 

Oi»e  ripedlcni  wuuld  be  to  replace  only 
•  1  '!  'f  11  8  billion  of  the  12  1  billion  uf  the 
wrckly     TrrA'dry    bills    romliig    due    on    May 

M>   rather  tiiAit  to  ripiaa*  all  at  ibam     Ha- 
du>-ti>«  ilM  aniimt  «f  IVMMVf  Mlli  avail* 
ut  UM  mi  MM—  bmmib  m  •  Mn 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr  TRIMBLE.  Mr  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  gentleman's  past  good  sense.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr  AVERY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  think  in 
view  of  that  Justification  I  should  have 
3  minutes,  so  that  I  could  clearly  state  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  will  not  be  preju- 
diced in  my  final  vote  and  position  by 
the  gentleman's  expression  of  generosity 
here  today, 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  return  for  a  min- 
ute here.  I  think  we  had  just  as  well 
recognize,  and  I  depart  from  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  in  this  re- 
gard, I  do  not  think  we  can  look  at  this 
as  a  limitation  in  fact  on  the  debt  limit; 
because  it  never  has  been.  Do  we  stop? 
No.  we  always  break  through  this  limit. 
But  nevertheless  I  think  it  does  rather 
dramatically  and  significantly  point  up 
the  responsibility  of  this  body  to  the  peo- 
ple that  we  represent  and  to  the  people 
that  have  to  pay  the  bill.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  other  issue  that  really  brings  this 
spending  philosophy,  if  that  is  the  right 
term,  into  public  focus  as  does  the  debate 
over  increasing  the  debt  limit  each  time 
it  becomes  necessary.  So.  if  there  is  any 
restraint  or  if  there  is  any  disposition  for 
a  restriction  on  spending  I  think  per- 
haps it  is  more  clearly  placed  in  perspec- 
tive by  a  debt  limit  debate.  It  may  be  a 
hypothetical  debt  limit,  but  at  least  we 
must  put  ourselves  in  a  stipulated  posi- 
tion to  the  E>eople  we  represent  in  this 
body. 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  new  spending 
proposals. 

Mass  transportation:  If  it  were  just 
the  mass  transit  bill.  I  think  I  could  go 
along  and  protest  by  no  vote.  But  that  is 
just  a  symbol.  Federal  aid  to  education 
to  cost  no  one  knows  how  much.  Then 
we  have  the  youth  opportunities  bill 
which  involves  another  $100  million. 
And,  if  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  we 
know  that  it  wiU  eventually  be  $500  mil- 
lion, just  like  the  Peace  Corps  which 
went  from  $15  to  $100  million  in  less  than 
2  years'  time.  Then  in  mentioning  the 
Peace  Corps,  we  are  reminded  of  a  Do- 
mestic Service  Corps  to  cost  more  mil- 
lions. It  does  not  matter  what  you  call  it, 
but  I  state  here  today,  and  I  think  it  can 
be  supported,  that  probably  in  1964  we 
will  have  a  $100  million  request  sub- 
mitted in  the  budget  by  this  administra- 
tion for  this  Corps. 

Then  the  farm  legislation:  I  repre- 
sent an  agricultural  area.  I  voted  for 
the  first  farm  bill  this  administration 
brought  to  the  floor.  Despite  the  fact 
that  we  were  told  it  was  going  to  save 
money,  they  have  submitted  a  worse 
farm  bill  every  year  since,  and  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  in  turn  gone  up  every  year 
since,  nearly  to  $7  billion  estimated  for 
fiscal  1963. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  Members 

to  vote  "no"  on  the  rule,  but  I  do  ask 

you  to  vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  6009)  to  provide,  for  the 
periods  ending  June  30,  1963.  and  August 
31.  1963.  temporary  increases  in  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  6009.  with  Mr. 
Gray  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  6009  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
by  a  vote  of  15  to  10.  The  bill  would 
provide  for  a  temporary  debt  ceiling  not 
to  exceed  $307  billion  between  now  and 
June  30  next.  Then  for  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  expiring  on  August 
31,  a  temporary  debt  celling  of  not  to 
exceed   $309  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  important  for  us, 
I  think,  as  we  consider  this  legislation 
to  bear  In  mind  what  the  legal  situation 
is  in  regard  to  the  ceiling  itself.  We 
have  legislation  now  in  effect  that  con- 
tinues the  temporary  debt  ceiling  until 
June  24  of  this  year,  at  not  to  exceed 
$305  billion. 

On  June  25  of  this  year  the  tempwrary 
debt  ceiling  drops  from  $305  billion  to 
$300  billion  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year,  or  to  the  close  of  business 
on  June  30  next. 

On  July  1.  the  temporary  Increase 
with  respect  to  the  debt  ceiling  will  have 
expired,  so  that  the  only  authority  then 
in  existence  with  regard  to  the  debt 
celling  is  the  p>ermanent  debt  ceiling  of 
$285  billion. 

While  H  R   6009  was  being  considered 
In  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
in  executive  session  a  motion  was  made 
to  amend  the  proposal  to  provide  for  a 
debt   celling   without   termination   date, 
as  I  understood  it,  of  $305  billion     That 
is,  the  present  debt  ceiling  of  $305  bil- 
lion,  which   would   expire   on   June   24, 
would  be  continued  beyond  June  24  and 
into  the  future,  on  a  permanent  basis. 
Mr   Chairman,  I  took  that  to  mean  as 
that  motion  was  voted  on  aCBrmatively 
by  10  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee    they    Joined    the    other    15 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee who  voted  to  report  H.R.  6009  in 
recognizing  the  fact  that  unless  certain 
very  dire  results  were  to  be  Incurred,  the 
present  law  would  have  to  be  amended 
In  some  respects.     They  would  provide 
for  a  ceiling  in  the  future  of  $305  billion 
in  lieu  of  the  $300  billion  and  In  lieu  of 
the  $285  billion  which  will  go  into  effect. 
They  did  this  in  preference  to  voting,  as 
I  understand,  for  the  higher  figure  of 
$307  billion  through  June  30  and  $309 
billion  through  August  31  which  15  of  us 
voted  for. 


I  could  not  reach  any  other  interpre- 
tation of  that  vote  than  to  accept  as  a 
fact  recognition  by  all  25  men  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
necessity  for  doing  something  about  the 
debt  ceiling. 

Let  me  ask  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  I  am  presently  addressing 
if  they  would  then  turn  down  what  I 
think  Is  the  combined  Judgment  of  25 
members  of  your  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  Would  they  say.  In  spite  of 
the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn 
from  this  committee  vote,  that  there  la 
no  need  today  for  doing  anything  about 
the  debt  celling?  Would  they,  despite 
this,  vote  not  only  against  a  motion  to 
recommit  that  may  be  offered  but  also 
vote  against  a  change  In  the  debt  ceil- 
ing on  final  passage?  Will  you  put  your 
judgment  in  the  final  analysis  against 
the  Judgment  of  the  25  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  who  have 
carefully  considered  this?  You  are  be- 
ing asked  by  some  who  spoke  today 
about  the  rule  to  do  Just  that. 

What  Is  the  suggested  reason  for  vot- 
ing against  raising  the  celling?  First  of 
all.  they  seem  to  feel  if  you  kick  some- 
one in  the  pants,  do  something  now,  as 
you  might  do  in  school  to  a  child,  it  will 
serve  some  wholesome  purpose  and  pre- 
vent someone  from  doing  something 
now  or  in  the  future. 

I  can  understand  the  desire  of  some 
people  to  kick  somebody  in  the  pants  oc- 
casionally in  that  respect.  But  let  lu 
see  if  it  would  accomplish  the  purpose 
some  would  have  us  believe  It  would. 
We  are  talking  today  not  about  a  debt 
ceiling  for  a  12-month  period,  we  are 
talking  about  a  debt  ceiling  effective  for 
a  period  between  now  and  August  31. 
Let  us  see  what  effect  that  action  would 
have  on  the  spending  between  now  and 
August  31. 

Would  it  cause  a  reduction  In  spending 
within  that  period  of  time?  Perhaps,  to 
a  very  minor  extent,  but  not  materially. 
You  do  not- turn  the  faucet  of  spending 
off  today  and  get  results  today  from  that 
action.  When  you  decide  today  to  bring 
about  a  change  In  the  rate  of  spending 
at  the  Federal  level,  actually  on  any  ma- 
terial basis,  we  would  be  unlikely  to  see 
any  results  in  a  period  of  4  or  5  months, 
and  probably  not  for  6  months. 

Let  me  remind  the  Members,  who  are 
here  listening,  of  the  converse  which 
happened  during  the  Korean  conflict. 
At  that  time  we  were  most  anxious  that 
the  rate  of  spyending  In  defense  be  in- 
creased Immediately.  We  set  In  motion 
the  apparatus  to  bring  about  that  in- 
creased spending.  But.  when  did  we 
reach  the  apex  of  it?  About  2 '2  years 
after  we  set  out  to  bring  about  the  in- 
creased spending  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  So.  my  friends,  it  is  not  as 
easily  accomplished  as  you  may  have 
been  led  to  believe  by  some  of  the  re- 
marks made  today. 

Some  may  say  that  we  do  not  need  as 
high  a  level  of  debt  celling  as  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
are  reconmiending — that  we  can  use 
some  lesser  debt  celling  by  simply  draw- 
ing down  the  cash  balances  within  the 
Treasury  at  any  given  time.     We  have 
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always.  In  determining  the  need  for  a 
debt  ceiling,  proceeded  on  the  basis  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should 
have  on  hand  approximately  $4  billion 
in  cash  at  any  one  time  because — re- 
member this — the  total  spending  by  the 
Treasury  per  day  is  around  $400  million. 
These  funds  are  not  chargeable  alto- 
gether to  the  budget  of  the  Government, 
but  out  of  these  cash  balances  the  Treas- 
ury has  to  make  payments  for  budgetary 
and  the  trust  fund  items — such  as.  social 
security  payments  and  the  payments  out 
of  the  highway  trust  funds  and  out  of  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  the  railroad 
retirement  funds  and  the  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  funds.  Out  of 
all  these  funds,  plus  amounts  chargeable 
to  the  budget,  he  makes  daily  disburse- 
ments which  will  reach  a  level  of  about 
$400  million  a  day.  We  are  talking  in 
terms  of  the  5-day  working  week.  What 
we  are  providing  in  the  bill  is  not  an 
amount  which  is  excessive  relative  to  the 
needs  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  a  cash  balance  between  now  and  Au- 
gust 31. 

But.  let  us  assume  that  the  motion 
that  was  offered  within  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means — and  I  do  not  know 
what  will  be  offered  now — but  let  us  as- 
sume that  the  motion  that  was  offered  in 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means — 
$305  billion — should  be  adopted  by  the 
Congress  as  the  ceiling.  Of  necessity,  be- 
tween now  and  June  30.  the  cash  balance 
in  the  Treasury  would  have  to  be  drawn 
down. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  this  cash  balance 
Is.  As  of  last  Friday  there  was  about 
$5V2  billion  on  hand  In  our  commercial 
banks  throughout  the  United  States. 
These  funds  were  on  deposit  in  some 
11,578  commercial  banks  where  the  Gov- 
ernment has  a  tax  and  loan  deposit  ac- 
count. There  was  In  addition  about  a 
billion  dollars  on  deposit  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks.  If  these  accounts  are 
drawn  down  below  desirable  levels,  or 
necessary  levels,  those  moneys  have  to 
be  withdrawn  from  local  banks  and 
placed  in  one  or  two  central  depositories. 
This  you  have  to  do  when  you  have  a  very 
low  cash  balance  in  order  to  have  a 
balance  sufficient  to  cover  withdrawals. 
We  may  then  have  a  cash  balance  too  low 
to  provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
any  degree  of  margin  for  contingencies; 
for  such  uncertainties  as  short  falls  of 
receipts,  or  larger  expenditures  than 
expected  or  uncertainties  as  to  time  of 
receipts  or  time  of  expenditures.  In  ad- 
dition anyone  who  has  had  any  experi- 
ence in  this  field  will  say  that  at  least 
$500  million  should  be  on  hand,  in  cash, 
to  the  account  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  all  times  just  to  take  care 
of  other  contingencies. 

The  cash  balance  if  It  Is  once  reduced 
by  having  a  too  tight  ceiling  does  not 
accomplish  any  economy  whatsoever. 
This  simply  makes  it  more  difficult  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  handle 
the  payment  of  bills,  as  well  as  the  han- 
dling of  the  debt  itself. 

Let  us  see  what  he  might  do  If  we 
forced  him  to  draw  down  his  cash  bal- 
ance too  low.  One  thing  he  may  have 
to  do  is  to  prevent  the  Issuance,  on  a 


rollover  basis,  of  some  $2,100  million  of 
Treasury  bills  each  week.  If  he  does 
not  have  the  authority  within  a  debt  cell- 
ing to  issue  new  bills  he  has  to  pay  cash 
for  maturing  bills. 

You  may  say,  all  right,  that  Is  what 
we  want  him  to  do,  but  do  we  really 
mean  this?  Do  we  really  want  the  vol- 
ume of  Treasury  bills  reduced?  The  Is- 
suance by  the  Treasury  of  these  Treasury 
bills  In  the  last  2  or  3  years  has  done 
much  to  Improve  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Before  that  time  the  Investment 
of  American  dollars  abroad  in  securities 
on  a  short-term  basis  at  high  Interest 
rates  accounted  for  as  much  as  half  the 
contributions  of  the  past  to  the  Imbal- 
ance in  our  dollar  payments. 

Do  we  want  to  say  that  we  are  by  our 
vote  today  perfectly  willing  to  have  the 
Secretary  reduce  the  $2.1  blUlon  of  these 
bills  coming  up  each  week  to  one  billion 
or  one  billion  and  a  half?  What  does 
this  do  to  the  short-term  interest  rate? 
It  is  bound  to  lower  It  because  the  fewer 
Treasury  bills  will  absorb  less  money. 
This  lower  Interest  rate  will  make  the 
American  market  less  attractive  for  in- 
vestments of  short-term  funds. 

Where  will  they  go  if  our  short-term 
Interest  rate  Is  lowered?  They  will  go 
to  Canada,  to  London,  to  Paris,  to  Switz- 
erland and  elsewhere  overseas.  This 
transfer  of  funds  abroad  will  immediate- 
ly be  taken  into  consideration  in  deter- 
mining our  own  balance  of  payments. 
But  some  may  ask  how  serious  Is  this? 
What  other  step  does  It  lead  to? 

This  larger  imbalance  in  dollar  pay- 
ments gives  rise  to  heavier  withdrawals 
of  gold  from  the  United  States.  Just  be- 
cause some  may  want  to  take  a  step  here, 
which  they  hope  may  be  interpreted  as 
an  economy  vote,  do  they  really  want  to 
incur  the  possible  dire  results  that  can 
also  accompany  this  vote  in  the  creation 
of  a  further  imbalance  in  our  balance  of 
payments? 

I  do  not  think  we  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

All  right.  Then  we  say  if  the  Secre- 
tary is  foolish  enough  within  this  limita- 
tion to  Issue  fewer  bills,  that  is  his  fault. 
He  ought  to  do  something  else.  What 
else  can  he  do?  When  he  gets  to  this 
ceiling  one  possible  action  he  could  take 
would  be  to  stop  the  issuance  of  new 
series  E  savings  bonds  to  those  on  a  pay- 
roll checkoff  plan.  But  do  we  want  to 
stop  the  deduction  against  the  pay- 
checks of  employees  for  new  bonds  at  a 
time  when  we  are  beginning  to  make 
some  real  progress  in  attracting  new 
funds  into  E-bonds?  This  year,  up  to 
now,  we  have  improved  the  net  holdings 
of  our  people  in  series  E  bonds  by  some 
$700  million  in  the  first  4  months  of  this 
year;  in  the  month  of  April  net  holdings 
increased  $110  million.  Now,  do  we  want 
to  stop  that?    No.    Of  course  we  do  not. 

All  right.  Then  they  again  say  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  not 
do  that.  What  else  might  he  do?  He 
might  be  forced  into  a  positon.  which  I 
hope  he  will  not  be  forced  into,  of  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  his  stewardship 
of  fiscal  affairs  for  the  Government  out- 
weighed his  trusteeship  of  trust  funds. 
What  am  I  talking  about?  Between  now 
and  August  31  there  will  be  paid  in  to 


the  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  all  these 
trust  funds  some  $6.5  billion.  About  $3 
billion  will  be  paid  out  in  that  same 
period  of  time  chargeable  to  these  vari- 
ous trust  funds.  Now,  it  may  surprise 
you  to  know  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  does  not  have  to  invest  the 
funds  collected  for  the  trust  funds  im- 
mediately in  special  certificates  for  these 
trust  fund  accounts.  If  he  does  not  issue 
those  certificates  within  this  period  of 
time,  technically  he  has  not  increased 
the  public  debt.  What  has  he  done 
through  this  process  of  not  Increasing  the 
public  debt?  He  has  access  to  the  same 
number  of  dollars,  even  though  he  has 
not  increased  the  debt.  Just  a  $400  mil- 
lion transaction  of  this  type  means  a  loss 
to  the  trust  funds  each  day  of  about  $40,- 
000  in  interest.  If  we  do  not  give  the 
Secretary  the  leeway  under  the  celhng 
to  put  those  certificates  into  those  ac- 
counts, then  the  Congress  ultimately 
would  be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  making  an  appropriation  equal  to  the 
amount  of  interest  that  we  had  lost  for 
these  funds  in  the  interim  period. 

I  should  like  at  this  point  to  insert  a 
letter  I  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  dealing  with  a  number  of 
points  I  have  made  up  to  this  point: 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  14.  1963. 
Hon.  WiLBTTR  D.  Mills, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  answer  to  your 
request,  I  am  setting  forth  the  consequehces 
that  would  flow  from  the  maintenance  of  the 
debt  limit  at  its  present  level  of  $305  billion. 

As  you  know,  the  projections  presented  to 
your  committee  when  it  considered  the  mat- 
ter and  adopted  the  temporary  limits  of  $307 
bUlion  and  $309  billion,  which  H.R.  6009 
would  provide,  show  that  the  investment  of 
trust  fund  receipts  in  the  latter  part  of  May 
will  push  the  debt  some  $300  million  above 
the  present  temporary  limit  of  $305  billion. 
If  the  limit  is  not  raised  by  that  time,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  use  some  device  to  reduce 
the  debt  by  an  equivalent  amount  and  to  al- 
low for  the  accrual  of  savings  bond  interest 
which  is  added  to  the  debt  at  end  of  each 
month. 

There  are  three  possible  devices,  all  expedi- 
ents, for  doing  this.  Stopping  the  sale  of 
savings  bonds  Is  not  included,  since  these 
sales  would  not  be  in  amounts  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  required  end,  and  once  the 
sales  machinery  was  stopped  temporarily  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  set  it  effec- 
tively in  motion  again.  Nor  have  I  mentioned 
any  further  sale  of  assets,  since  all  sales  that 
could  affect  the  critical  period  have  already 
been  arranged  (and  their  effects  taken  into 
account) . 

One  expedient  would  be  to  replace  only 
$1.7  or  $1.8  billion  of  the  $2.1  billion  of  the 
weekly  Treasury  bills  coming  due  on  May 
30,  rather  than  to  replace  all  of  them.  Re- 
ducing the  amount  of  Treasury  bills  avail- 
able to  the  investing  public  at  a  time  when 
market  factors  would  be  working  in  favor  of 
a  decline  in  the  bill  rate  would  make  it 
extremely  difficult  to  maintain  bill  rates  at 
the  levels  required  to  check  transfers  of 
short-term  funds  abroad.  Should  such 
transfers  Increase,  gold  losses  would  also  in- 
crease. The  adoption  of  a  $305  billion  debt 
ceiling  would  thus  deprive  the  United  States 
of  the  flexibility  in  debt  management  which 
has  served  It  so  well  in  protecting  the  dollar 
during  the  past  2  years.  It  wovUd  shake  the 
confidence  of  the  international  financial 
community    in    the    determination    of    the 
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UnltAd  States  to  defend  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  For  thU  rwMon  alone.  limitation  of 
the  debt  to  t906  billion  wtrald.  tmder  prtaent 
clrcumataxicea,  entail  the  gravest  of  rleks. 

A  second  eocpedlent  would  b«  to  InTeat  the 
trust  fund  receipts  In  Issues  already  available 
In  the  market,  rather  than  In  n«w  special 
non-marketable  obUgaUons.  which  Is  the 
normal  procedure.  To  make  such  purchases 
of  9300  to  t-KW  million  would  have  disrup- 
tive effects  on  the  money  and  securities  mar- 
kets since  the  purchases  would  have  to  be 
concentrated  In  long-term  securttiea  In  order 
to  obtain  the  Interest  return  needed  to  meet 
actuarial  requirements 

Another  expedient  would  be  to  leave  $300 
to  $400  million  of  trust  fund  receipts  unin- 
vested. This  would  deprive  the  trust  funds 
of  Interest  Income  at  the  rate  of  about  940.- 
000  a  day.  It  would  also  compel  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  make  a  grim  choice 
between  a  trusteeship  to  these  frmds  and 
his  stewardship  for  the  public  credit  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

In  addition  to  their  grave  consequences  for 
our  gold  stock  and  for  the  markets,  the  first 
and  second  of  these  devices  would  deplete 
the  Treasury's  cash  to  such  an  extent  that 
other  difflcultles  might  arise  within  a  few 
days.  On  the  basis  of  the  projections  sup- 
plied to  your  committee,  the  Treasury's  cash 
balance  will  be  at  93  5  billion  on  June  7.  the 
bulk  of  which  is  carried,  to  prevent  disturb- 
ing effects  on  the  money  market.  In  ll.iS78 
conunercial  banks  throughout  the  country 
Pending  calls  against  this  balance,  made  In 
regular  course  to  cover  the  payment  of  checks 
4  to  7  days  ahead,  will  leave  the  uncom- 
mitted balance  In  these  11.578  commercial 
banks  at  about  9800  million  If  Treasury 
cash  were  depleted  by  9300  to  9400  million 
through  devices  necessary  to  prevent  pierc- 
ing the  debt  ceiling  at  the  end  of  May.  the 
net  balance  would  be  reduced  during  early 
June  to  such  a  low  level  that  It  would  be 
impossible  to  spread  It  throughout  the  bank- 
ing system,  making  It  necessary  to  concen- 
trate the  deposits  in  a  few  large  banks  and 
eliminate  Treasury  deposits  In  many  smaller 
banks  throughout  the  Nation  This  action 
would  also  have  gravely  disturbing  effects  on 
the  money  market 

If    It    should    appear     moreover,    that    the 
cash   balance  might  fall  below  this  danger- 
ous minimum,  in  order  to  Insure  against  the 
financial    breakdown    that    might    ensue,    a 
program   of   delaying   the   payment   of   bills 
as  they  come  due — payments  to  contractors. 
Government     salaries,     benefits,     grants     to 
States,    etc —would    have    to    be    begun    to 
preserve  the  Treasury's  cash  at  least  at  this 
minimum      Again,   apart   from  other  conse- 
quences, this  could  only  serve  to  shatter  in- 
ternational    confldence     in     our    continued 
ability  to  assure  the  soundness  of  the  dollar 
The  projections  which  your  committee  had 
before  It  contemplated  the  borrowing  of  91  5 
billion   of  new  money  on   June    12.      It   will 
t)e    necessary    to    borrow    93    billion    of    new 
money   before   the   end   of   July   to  pay   the 
Government's  bills      ThU  can  be  done  more 
advantageously  If  It  Is  carried  out  In  stages 
with  a  portion  of  the  funds  being  obtained 
in  June      A  9306  billion  debt  celling  would 
deprive  the  Treasury  of  the  ability  to  raise 
these  funds  at  the  most  favorable  time  and 
consequently  be  more  costly  to  the  taxpayer 
After   the  middle  of  June,   the   receipt   of 
the  heavy  tax  payments  due  June  15  and  the 
retirement  of  the  June  tax  anticipation  bills 
win  temporarily  relieve  the  situation      How- 
ever,   revenue    collections    are    low    In    July, 
and   expenditures  continue  at  their  regular 
monthly  rate.     Therefore,  the  respite  will  be 
short  lived,  and.  before  the  end  of  the  month. 
the  Treasury  would  again  be  forced  to  eng.nge 
In   undesirable  expedients   to  stay  within   a 
•305  billion  Mmlt.     Such  a  situation  would 


adver^iely  affect  the  scheduled  refunding  of 
the  98  8  billion  of  Government  securities 
falling  due  on  August  15  Toward  the  end  of 
August,  extreme  measures  such  as  are  de- 
scribed below  would  become  necessary. 

Should  there  be  no  action  by  the  Congress 
and  should  the  debt  Umlt  be  allowed  to  fall 
to  9300  billion  on  June  25  and  to  9385  billion 
on  June  30.  only  two  alternatives  would  be 
open  to  the  Treasury.  Both  might  have  to 
be  used.  The  first  would  be  a  massive  dis- 
investment of  Government  trust  funds  and 
the  second  would  be  postponement  of  pay- 
ment of  Government  salaries  and  bills 
Should  $20  billion  of  the  special  issues  held 
by  the  trust  funds  be  retired,  the  interest 
cost  to  the  trust  funds  would  approach  92 
million  a  day. 

This  loss  would  continue  until  such  time 
as  Congress  provided  new  authority  adequate 
to  meet  the  obligations  It  had  already 
created  At  that  time.  It  would  also  be 
necessary  to  replenish  the  trust  funds  to  the 
extent  of  the  income  they  had  lost.  This 
Vould  require  a  special  appropriation 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  underline  once 
more  the  grave  dangers  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  to  the  International  standing  of 
the  dollar  that  would  ensue  should  the  Con- 
gress limit  the  debt  celling  to  9305  billion 
and,  by  so  doing,  deprive  the  Treasury  of  the 
ability  either  to  use  debt  management  tech- 
niques In  defense  of  the  dollar  or  to  manage 
the  debt  In  accordance  with  sound  fln.-\nclal 
practice. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dillon. 

Some  may  yet  say  none  of  the  po.ssl- 
ble  answers  I  have  already  outlined  are 
necessary  All  in  the  world  the  Treas- 
ury has  to  do  is  to  dispose  of  some  of 
U\e  assets  that  the  Government  now 
holds  If  It  doe.?  this  to  the  extent  that 
we  want  It  to  do,  it  \s  then  argued  that 
there  is  no  need  of  Increasing  this  cell- 
ing one  lota.  Yes.  my  friends,  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  have  a  crash  sale  on  Government 
securities,  but  do  we  want  this  to  hap- 
pen? Oh,  some  may  say  "What  about 
these  REA  loans  that  we  have  outstand- 
ing on  which  the  Interest  is  at  2  per- 
cent? '  Do  you  think  we  could  sell  those 
securities  anywhere  at  2  percent?  No. 
we  cannot  do  that.  We  would  have  to 
discount  them.  If  we  sold  them  to  pro- 
vide investors  a  rate  of  interest — they 
are  long  term,  remember — of  about  4  or 
4^>  percent,  we  would  have  to  dispose 
of  these  securities  at  least  30  points  un- 
der what  the  Government  has  in  them. 

Oh.  how  about  PNMA  and  otlier  mort- 
gages? They  say  at  least  $4  billion  of 
mortgages  are  in  the  portfolio  of  the 
Government  that  could  be  disposed  of  in 
this  3-month  period,  and  If  there  were, 
it  is  argued,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
increasing  the  debt  celling.  Yes;  but  $4 
billion  in  a  3-month  period  Is  at  the  rate 
of  $16  billion  annually.  Have  those  who 
have  thought  of  this  as  a  solution  real- 
ized what  they  would  be  doing  to  the 
mortgage  market  of  the  United  States 
and  for  years  to  come  to  those  who  are 
buying  homes  today?  Have  they  fig- 
ured out  how  many  dollars  it  would  ac- 
tually cost  the  Federal  Government  to 
bring  about  any  such  crash  sale  as  that? 
Well,  if  you  have  not.  you  had  better 
begin  to  think  in  these  terms  because  if 
you  sell  $4  billion  In  today  s  market  you 
will  lose  at  least  $100  million  in  Govern- 
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ment  money  and  you  are  going  to  ahao, 
lutely  dry  up  the  market  for  home  mort- 
ffaces  in  the  process.  You  are  going  to 
set  back  the  capacity  of  even  State  and 
local  governments  during  that  period  at 
time  to  float  their  own  issues,  becaiiae 
the  money  market  will  not  absorb  that 
much  in  that  short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  studied  thi«  in 
tlie  committee.  We  concluded  in  the 
committee  that  the  disposition  of  about 
$2  billion  of  these  assets  in  the  flscal 
year  1963  was  proper  procedure;  that 
the  dispasition  of  another  $2  billion  of 
these  securities  in  fiscal  year  1964  is 
proper  procedure  and  can  be  done  at  no 
cost  to  Uie  Federal  Government,  at  no 
cost  in  absoiption  ability  of  the  money 
markets,  or  in  reducing  available  funds 
for  other  uses. 

So.  we  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
have  examined  into  all  of  these  matters 
and  we  reached  the  conclusion — as  much 
as  we  may  dislike  a  ceiling  at  this  figure 
as  much  as  we  may  dislike  the  neces- 
sity of  it  or  anything  else — that  there 
are  some  things  that  you  are  being  called 
upon  today  to  do  in  the  name  of  a  vote 
for  economy  that  will  actually  cost  more 
money  than  the  raising  of  the  ceiling 
on  this  debt. 

Now.  Mr  Chairman,  it  is  also  said  thai 
we  have  some  $7.5  billion  of  strategic 
minerals  on  hand  and  some  argue  that 
it  would  not  hurt  anybody  to  dispose 
of  those  strategic  minerals.  What  do  we 
have  on  hand?  We  have  a  lot  of  alumi- 
num, we  have  a  lot  of  copper,  we  have 
a  lot  of  rubber,  we  have  a  lot  of  tin. 
we  have  a  lot  of  lead,  zinc,  and  copper 
Yes,  these  are  usable  materials  that  I 
am  Ulking  about.  They  can  be  soW. 
But  what  happens.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
bring  about  a  crash  sale  of  these  strt- 
tefiic  materials?  What  do  we  do  to  the 
industries  involved?  Have  we  thought 
that  through?  What  do  we  do  to  our 
Western  States  and  other  States  that 
produce  many  of  these  items,  these  stra- 
tegic materials'  Some  are  already  de- 
pressed areas.  Do  we  help  them  by 
breaking  the  price?  Do  we  help  them  I9 
putting  them  In  a  position  where  they 
cannot  sell  Uie  products  from  their  owr 
mlnes  and  from  their  own  smelters?  I 
do  not  think  we  do. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  much  bet- 
ter for  us  to  approach  this  problem  on 
the  basis  of  some  orderly  method  of  dia- 
posal — such  as  that  which  is  being  devel- 
oped by  a  Member  of  the  other  body— 
than  to  suggest  that  we  do  it  all  within 
a  3-month  period  and  bring  about  the 
consequences  of  such  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  insen 
at  tills  point  a  letter  I  received  from  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
dealing  with  certain  material  I  hare 
presented  up  to  thLs  point: 
ExErtmvK  Omcm  or 

THE  ParsrotNT, 
Bureau  or  thi  BuDcrr. 
Wajslitngton,  DC.  May  8,  1963 
Hon.  WiLBUK  D.  Mills, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
House  of  Repre.icntatires,  Washinffton,  DC 

Dka«  Ma.  Chatrman;  In  discussions  erf  the 
public  debt  limit  during  the  recent  hearln^i 
before  your  committee.  It  was  suggested  that 
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a  sharply  stepped-up  campaign  of  asset  sales 
could,  without  adverse  consequences,  allow 
the  Government  to  operate  within  a  debt 
celling  lower  than  that  proposed  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

In  my  opinion,  a  crash  program  of  asset 
sales  forced  by  an  arbitrarily  low  debt  celling 
would  t>e  Injurious  to  the  economy  and 
would  Impose  substantial  losses  on  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  you  know.  In  accordance  with  a  general 
policy  announced  In  January,  the  adminis- 
tration has  taken  advantage  of  the  unusually 
favorable  money  market  conditions  In  the 
last  few  months  to  expand  the  sales  of 
Government-held  mortgages  and  other  finan- 
cial assets.  As  the  attached  table  shows,  we 
now  expect  to  reach  total  sales  (apart  from 
CCC  certificates  of  Interest)  of  91. 1  billion 
In  the  current  fiscal  year.  Moreover,  if  fa- 
vorable market  conditions  persint.  we  expect 
to  make  sales  of  about  the  same  amount  In 
fiscal   1964. 

It  is  Important  to  note,  however,  that 
these  sales  have  been  made  at  current  mar- 
ket prices.  We  have  not  undercut  the  pri- 
vate market.  It  has  been  an  orderly  disposal 
program.  In  which  we  have  sought  to  obtain 
the  best  price  possible  for  these  valuable 
assets  and  to  avoid  disrupting  money  mar- 
kets or  drying  up  the  flow  of  funds  to  private 
borrowers. 

However,  If  we  were  forced  to  dispose  of 
large  additional  quantities  of  mortgages  and 
other  assets  In  a  short  period,  we  would  have 
to  cut  prices.  A  very  large  volume  of  mort- 
gages Is  now  for  sale  In  FNMA,  VA.  and  FHA 
portfolios.  Buyers  are  now  taking  all  of 
these  assets  they  want  at  current  prices;  if 
we  want  them  to  take  more,  we  will  have  to 
sell  at  cut  rates. 

If  a  debt  celling  squeeze  compels  us  to  con- 
duct a  distress  sale  of  a  large  volume  of 
mortgages  and  other  assets,  we  would  risk 
consequences  which  we  believe  the  Congress 
would   prefer  to  avoid: 

First,  since  sales  and  purchases  In  the 
FNMA  secondary  market  must  by  law  be 
made  "within  the  range  of  market  prices." 
we  would  have  the  anomalous  and  disruptive 
situation  of  different  Federal  agencies  asking 
different   prices   for   comparable   assets. 

Second,  with  the  Government  forced  to 
accept  whatever  price  it  can  get.  and  with 
this  fact  known  to  potential  buyers,  the 
result  is  likely  to  be  further  depression  of 
the  market  for  these  assets  and  even  lower 
returns    to    the    Government. 

Third,  a  massive  sale  of  mortgages  by  the 
Government  will  divert  funds  from  the 
private  mortgage  market,  and  will  tend  to 
raise  Interest  rates  to  homebuyers.  thus  dis- 
couraging new  construction. 

Fourth,  a  distress  sale  of  as-sets  will  force 
substantial  losses  on  the  Government.  For 
example.  If  the  debt  celling  were  set  at  $305 
billion  Instead  of  9309  billion,  and  If  this 
action  compelled  the  Government  to  sell  94 
billion  In  mortgages  In  a  short  period  a 
price  reduction  of  at  least  2  to  3  percent 
would  be  required  This  would  enUll  a  cost 
to  the  Government  of  between  980  and  9120 
million. 

For  these  reasons,  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
forced  sale  of  assets  would  be  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nation.  At  the  same  time. 
I  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  shall  continue 
to  liquidate  financial  assets  as  rapidly  as  Is 
consistent  with  the  protection  of  the 
flnanclal  Interest  of  the  Government  and 
the  maintenance  of  an  ample  flow  of  credit 
to  finance  new  construction. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Kermft  Gordon, 

Director. 
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Fiscal  year  1963 
sales 

Budget  accounts 

Esti- 
mated in 
January 
budget 

Revised 
estimate 
for  year 

FLscal 

year  1964 

plans 

Ilou-^lnR  and  Home 
i  iniinc'e  Agency: 

S  )crial  asslstanrp 

A  anapen-rnt  and  liq- 
uidation..  

SO 

6 
0 
0 
0 

18 

150 
60 

3 

300 

10 
0 
0 
0 

190 

260 
312 

3 

7 

200 

0 
50 
60 
30 

18 

147 

565 

0 
7 

College  bousing 

F 1 1 A  purchase  money. 

PuMir  facilities 

Veterans'   Adir.inistra- 
tion: 

r^irrct  loan  program.. 

Ix)an  guarantee  pro-' 
gram  (vendee  loans) 
ExiMrt-Inport  Hanlr... 
Federal    Sa\ings    and 

Loan  Insurance  Cor- 

Iv>ration 

Pniall  Hu.<ilness  Admin- 
istration  

Total    (excluding 

-\griculture; 

Airriciilturo  (Commod- 
ity  Credit   Corpora- 
tion certificates  of  In- 
terest)  

287 
639 

1,082 
1.000 

1,077 
8i5 

Total 

920  1        "^  "BO  1 

1.902 

V£»    1 

1 

salk  of  stockpile  assets 

May  8,   1963. 

The  market  value  of  the  assets  in  the  stock- 
pile of  strategic  and  critical  materials  is  97  5 
billion;  93.4  billion  of  thl.s  amount  repre- 
sents assets  which  are  In  excess  of  stockpile 
objectives  and  eligible  for  dl8rx)sal. 

Over  70  strategic  and  critical  materials  are 
currently  maintained  In  the  stockpile.  Fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  major  high-dollar 
materials: 

Commodity  and  market  value 

Alutnlnum jgos,  638.  200 

Copper 706,  835,  800 

Lead 277.  126.200 

Nickel 360.  173.200 

Rubber 684.  709.  100 

'^'°--- 863.501.800 

Tungsten 177  ggg  500 

Zinc 363. 586,  100 

The  markets  for  metals  and  minerals  gen- 
erally have  been  soft  for  some  months.  The 
production  of  steel  has  been  estimated  at 
75  to  80  percent  of  industry  capacity.  Over 
15  percent  of  the  free  world  copper  capacity 
has  been  Idle.  This  condition  has  deterred 
disposals  of  stockpile  surpluses.  Recently 
the  prices  and  demand  for  certain  metals, 
particularly  aluminum,  have  been  firmer! 
Opportunities  to  dispose  of  stockpile  ma- 
terials with  stronger  markets  are  being  care- 
fully explored.  Lead  and  zinc,  on  the  other 
hand,  represent  industries  with  chronic 
weaknesses  which  are  not  relieved  by  spo- 
radic improvements  In  the  economy. 

These  examples  are  Illustrative  of  the 
varying  circumstances  which  can  affect  the 
disposal  of  stockpile  surpluses.  Progress  is 
being  made,  however,  In  surplus  disposals. 
Sales  for  fiscal  year  1963  are  expected  to 
exceed  $100  million. 

There  are  several  provisions  In  present  law 
which  restrict  disposals  of  excess  stockpile 
materials.  The  Strategic  and  Critical  Stock 
Piling  Act  of  1946,  for  example,  provides 
that  disposal  plans  and  dates  of  disposition 
of  materials  should  protect  the  United 
States  against  avoidable  loss  on  sales  and 
protect  producers,  processors,  and  consum- 
ers against  avoidable  disruption  of  their 
usual  markets.  This  clause  would  probably 
apply    to    large-scale    disposal    plana    which 


could  result  in  losses  to  the  Government 
through  discount  sales  and  which  would  ac- 
cordingly disrupt  markets.  The  express  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress  Is  also  required  by 
the  above  law  for  each  disposal  plan  which 
is  proposed.  In  some  Instances  the  pres- 
sure of  other  business  delays  approval  of 
the  plans  until  markets  for  the  material 
are  less  favorable. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  prevents  the 
foreign  sale  of  excess  materials  In  defense 
production  Inventories  because  It  requires 
that  all  sales  be  made  at  "domestic  market 
prices."  This  law  also  blocks  long-term 
purchases  because  It  states  that  sales  com- 
mitments for  materials  cannot  extend  be- 
yond June  30.  1965.  Corrective  amend- 
ments to  the  Defense  Production  Act  were 
proposed  by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning In  the  last  session  of  Congress  but  were 
not  enacted 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  also  has  been  argued 
by  some  that  it  would  be  all  right  to 
slow  down  some  Government  payments. 
Maybe  we  could  slow  down  some  of  our 
commitments.  Let  me  tell  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  possible  to  do  that,  to 
slow  down  payment.  It  is  possible  to  do 
it.  We  can  slow  down  some  payments 
to  contractors  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  2  weeks  and  delay  payment  of 
some  $500  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  slow  down  some 
of  the  present  commitments  in  space  for 
2  weeks  to  some  of  the  contractors  and 
save  $50  million.  We  can  do  something 
in  agricultural  expenditures  by  slowing 
down  payments  and  mavbe  save  $200 
million. 

We  can  do  something  about  payments 
by  the  Post  Office  Department,  on  rail 
and  air  payments  contracts  outstand- 
ing. We  can  ask  them  to  hold  them  for 
2  weeks  and  thus  do  something  about  the 
needs  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
with  respect  to  cash  balance  and  the 
debt  ceiling.  Oh,  yes,  we  can  sav  to 
the  States  that  we  will  just  hold  up  for 
2  or  3  weeks,  or  a  month,  the  pay- 
ments that  we  are  committed  to  you  in 
June  with  respect  to  the  educational 
programs  and  defer  $230  million  of 
spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  hold  up  the 
moneys  that  ought  to  go  into  the  States 
for  Federal  school  aid  to  impacted  areas, 
grants  and  loans  that  go  into  education^ 
or  withdrawal  of  unemploj'ment  ben- 
efits for  2  weeks.  There  are  a  number 
of  things  like  that  which  we  could  do 
and,  perhaps,  save  the  need  for  200  addi- 
tional million  dollars. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  save  $575 
million  of  need  for  cash  in  June  by  tell- 
ing all  Federal  employees  that  we  will 
pay  you  2  weeks  later  than  the  due  date 
of  your  check. 

If  we  want  to  do  that  to  the  military 
personnel  for  about  2 '2  weeks  we  can 
avoid  the  need  for  a  billion  dollars  in 
June.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  avoid  the 
need  for  $1,700  million  if  we  ask  the  re- 
cipients of  all  of  the  benefits  and  pen- 
sions that  are  paid  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  just  to  forgo  receipt  for  2V2 
weeks.    Mr.  Chairman,  the  table  below 
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summarizes  the  possible  delays  In  ex- 
penditures which  could  be  made: 

ROCSK     PUELXMINA«T     ESTUCATKS    OW    POSSIBLE 
EXPXNDITURX  OkFUULAXS  FROM   FIRST  P*RT  OF 

JuNX  TO  Last  Third  or  Junk  10^ 

Oepartment  of  Defense  ( military  i  Defer- 
ral of  payments  to  contractors  for  a  week  or 
so  starting  first  of  June  or  thereabouts,  with 
a  pickup  of  the  deferred  payments  after 
June  15.  could  shift  expenditures  by  possibly. 
»oOO  mUllon. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration: Through  same  procedure  as  de- 
scribed above  for  Defense  could  shift  ap- 
proximately. $50  mUllon. 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  :  ( 1 1  Banks 
could  be  asked  to  bold  up  sight  drafts  after 
exp>orters  have  drawn  down  their  lines  of 
credit,  but  this  would  add  to  Qovernment's 
Interest  payments  to  the  bank.  By  holding 
up  entire  May  and  first  half  of  June  drafts 
until  later  In  June,  a  shift  Is  possible  of  per- 
haps $12S  million. 

(2)  Storage  payments  normally  paid  early 
In  June  might  be  delayed  up  to  a  few  weeks 
and  shift  015  million. 

(3)  Pajrments  to  wool  farmers  due  early 
In  June  might  similarly  be  deferred  and 
shift  MO  million 

(4)  Banks  might  be  encouraged  to  hold 
outstanding  certificates  of  Interest  a  little 
longer  by  temporarily  raising  the  Interest 
rate  on  certflcates  If  high  rates  were  too 
temporary,  banks  might  not  take  much  ad- 
vantage of  this — because  of  such  unknowns 
the  range  of  possible  deferrals  Is  ratlier  large 
—^$20  to  $100  million. 

Removal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties (sec.  32)  :  By  deferring  payments  for 
commodity  purchases  early  in  June,  until 
later  in  the  month,  a  shift  might  be  possible 
of  about  925  million. 

Poet  Office:  Deferral  for  1  week  of  rail  and 
air  payments,  drawing  down  of  postal  sav- 
ings deposits  In  commercial  banks  and  other 
(urtlons  might  possibly  Increase  Treasury  cash 
balance  temporarily  by  $25  million. 

Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance  De- 
ferral of  monthly  grants-in-aid  to  States  for 
old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children, 
aid  to  the  blind  and  totally  disabled,  and 
medical   assistance  for  aged.  $230  mUllon. 

Deferral  for  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks  of 
various  contract  pajrments  or  grants  (In  the 
case  of  payments  to  States  and  local  govern- 
ment units,  efforts  to  work  out  some  coopera- 
tive arrangements  would  have  to  be  under- 
taken) :  (1)  Federal  school  aid  to  Impacted 
areas,  $35  million;  (2|  certain  civil  construc- 
tion contracts.  Including  grants  (covering 
Hill-Burton  hospitals.  waste  treatment 
grants.  Corps  of  Engineers,  public  works, 
etc),  $50  million:  (3)  grants,  loans,  etc.. 
under  National  Defense  Education  Act,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  $50  million;  (4)  with- 
drawals by  States  for  unemplojinent  bene- 
fits— temporary  deferral  for  a  week  or  so 
might  temporarily  enlarge  Treasury  cash  bal- 
ance by  $75  million:  (5)  other  assorted  pay- 
ments covering  veterans'  loans,  operations  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and 
foreign  economic  assistance,  $75  to  $100 
million. 

Federal  civilian  wages  and  salaries:  De- 
ferral for  2  weeks  of  salary  payments  to  civil- 
ian employees  could  shift  expenditures  of 
possibly  $575  million. 

Payments  to  military  personnel:  Deferral 
for  up  to  2 '2  weeks  of  these  payments,  start- 
ing with  payroll  due  May  31.  1963.  might 
shift  into  latter  part  of  June  perhaps  as 
much  as  $1  billion. 

Pensions,  etc.:  Deferral  for  a'-j  weeks  or  so 
of  benefits  due  under  old-age  and  survivors' 
Insurance,  civil  service  retirement,  railroad 
retirement,  and  veterans'  compensation  and 
pension  programs  could  temporarily  increase 


Treasury  cash  balance  by  approximately  $17 
bUlion. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  are  things  of  this 
sort  that  can  be  done,  but  I  come  back  to 
the  original  thesis  of  my  statement.  We 
will  not  bring  about  in  tliis  3-month  pe- 
riod any  material  change  In  the  real  rate 
of  spending  If  we  adopt  the  Byrnes  pro- 
posal. If  he  offers  it  here  as  he  did  in  the 
committee  or  If  we  vote  down  this  whole 
proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  today  there  are 
many  r>eople  who  think.  "If  I  vote  'no* 
on  this,  somebody  back  home  will 
pat  me  on  the  shoulder  when  I  get  back 
and  say,  'Oh,  Mr.  Congressman,  how  good 
It  is  for  you  to  vote  for  economy.'  "  Yes, 
Mr.  Chairman,  sometimes  I  get  a  little 
bit  concerned.  I  know  all  of  us  want 
economy  in  Government,  but  I  get  a  little 
bit  concerned  about  the  kind  of  vote  for 
economy.  '  This  bill  is  not  Just  concerned 
with  a  ceiling  on  a  debt,  bear  in  mind. 
This  bill  that  you  are  considering  today 
is>  a  ceiling  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury's  ability  to  finance  the  debt 
that  already  exists.  This  bill  today  is 
concerned  with  a  ceiling  upon  hi.s  ability 
to  pay  bills  and  commitments  that  are 
already  in  existence,  that  have  already 
been  provided  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  So  I  ask  you,  my  friends, 
is  it  your  Job  in  the  name  of  some  such 
possibility — or  in  the  name  of  getting 
credit  for  kicking  somebody  in  the 
pants — to  take  the  responsibility  that  you 
are  taking,  for  making  it  impossible  for 
the  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury  to  satis- 
factorily manage  the  debt? 

You  must  face  up  to  tlie  issue.  Are 
you.  In  view  of  the  consequences  that  may 
develop  from  your  vote.  Justified  in 
taking  this  course  of  action? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MILLS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man will  comment  on  the  effects  of  the 
administration's  cutback  in  November 
1961.  as  a  result  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net meeting,  of  about  $12  billion  In  6 
months?  Did  It  have  all  of  these  dire 
consequences? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
administration  contends  that  there  was 
a  cutback  of  $1.2  billion  In  6  months. 
However.  I  have  not  said  one  time  that 
spending  could  not  be  curtailed.  I  have 
said  that  you  will  not  reduce  expendi- 
tures in  the  period  before  September,  if 
you  start  now,  by  fixing  a  ceiling. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  I  want  to  direct 
attention  to  is  that  the  Executive,  the 
President,  did  cut  back  $1.2  billion  and 
these  cuts  were  not  made  in  the  areas 
the  gentleman  mentioned.  I  will  agree 
with  the  gentleman  If  the  President  does 
not  want  to,  if  he  wants  to  play  politics 
and  cut  back,  he  can  do  that. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Just  a  moment.  This 
business  of  playing  politics  is  not  a  one- 
way street. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  Is  not  a  one-sided 
thing.  Yet  I  like  to  play  politics  with 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  sometimes, 
too.  Yes.  the  President  decided  to  cut 
back  on  spending.  It  was  not  accom- 
plished, however,  on  the  day  he  decided 


to   do   it,   my   friend    knows   that,  nor 
within  3  months  thereafter. 

The  way  to  reduce  expenditures  is 
right  here  with  respect  to  approprla. 
tlon.s.  with  respect  to  authorizations,  i 
point  out  that  the  result  he  desires  wil] 
not  develop  through  the  proce.ss  of  fixing 
a  debt  ceding  for  2  or  3  months,  tnj. 
medlatoly  ahead,  and  mv  friend  knows 
it. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBEIRT.  I  rise,  and  in  doing  so 
I  think  I  express  the  sentiment  of  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  on  the  logic  of  the 
great  art:ument  he  is  making. 

Mr.  B'YRNES  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  fMr.  Baker] 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  have  before  us  a  matter  of  the  great- 
est concern — the  public  debt  limit.  It 
is  a  matter  which  If  It  Is  to  be  properly 
understood  must  be  considered  not  only 
In  light  of  present  happenings  but  In 
lipht  of  history — history  which  has  been 
made  right  here  In  this  verj-  Chamber 

May  I  recall  why  Congress  in  its  wis- 
dom created  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  why.  historically.  Congress 
has  served  as  a  watchdog  over  the  finan- 
cial matters  of  our  great  Nation. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
wa.9  established  in  1789  upon  a  motion 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Mr  PStz- 
slmons,  of  Pennsylvania. 

During  the  7  years  that  followed,  both 
exf^enditure  and  revenue  estimates  were 
submitted  to  the  House  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  House  resolved 
itself  Into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  to  con- 
sider the  TYeasury's  requests.  This  pro- 
cedure— the  consideration  of  expendi- 
ture and  revenue  estimates  by  the  Whole 
House  without  any  preliminaries- 
proved  to  be  highly  unsatisfactory. 
Moreover,  there  was  a  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  encroachment  of  the  Execu- 
tive power  and  esp>eclally  of  Alexander 
Hamilton's  predominance  in  national 
finance. 

Then,  on  December  16,  1796,  when 
the  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  g 
letter  and  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  accompanied  with  the 
annual  estimates  for  the  support  of  the 
Goverrunent,  "on  motion  of  Mr.  Galla- 
tin it  was  resolved  that  a  standing  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  be  appointed 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take  into  con- 
sideration all  such  reports  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  all  such  proposi- 
tions relative  to  the  revenue  as  may  be 
referred  to  them  by  the  House:  to  In- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  public  debt: 
of  the  revenue,  of  the  expenditures,  and 
to  report,  from  time  to  time,  their  opin- 
ion thereon." 

In  18G5 — after  a  period  of  about  70 
years  during  which  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  had  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  whole  of  approprlatloM. 
taxation,  and  the  public  debt — the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  was  appointed' 
to  take  over  all  appropriation  measures. 
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For  my  purposes  here  today,  I  feel 
that  this  is  now  an  appropriate  place  to 
look  forward  as  well  as  backward.  My 
purpose  in  giving  you  this  cursory  review 
of  the  early  history  of  our  committee  is 
to  point  out  that  not  only  did  the  com- 
mittee originally  have  Jurisdiction  over 
expenditures,  taxation,  and  the  public 
debt,  but  that  it  was  permanently  estab- 
lished as  a  result  of  the  growing  fear 
that  the  executive  branch  of  government 
was  assuming  too  much  power  and  in- 
fluence In  the  area  of  national  finance. 
The  power  and  influence  of  the  Execu- 
tive in  national  finance  is  still  a  matter 
to  warrant  our  deepest  concern. 

Section  8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  gives  Congress 
the  exclusive  and  sole  power  to  borrow 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  pay  the  debts. 

These  three  functions — the  fixing  of 
the  national  debt,  the  raising  of  revenue, 
and  the  appropriation   of  moneys — are 
within  the  exclusive  power  of  Congress. 
These  are  not  responsibilities  which 
we  can  take  lightly  or  pass  on  to  the 
Executive  by  default.    We  not  only  have 
a  moral  duty  in  these  affairs  but  are 
tharged  with  a  binding  and  continuing 
constitutional  duty  under  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
We  must  remember  that  the  debt  limit 
is  by  no  means  an  Isolated  matter.    It 
cannot  be  considered  in  a  vacuum,  but 
must  be  considered  in  light  of  our  rev- 
enue picture  and   the   administration's 
announced    leyel    of    spending.    These 
matters  are  tightly  interwoven  or  inter- 
related with  each  having  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  others. 

Today  we  are  being  asked  once  again — 
for  the  fourth  time  since  this  adminis- 
tration came  to  power — to  amend  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  of  1917.  This 
was  not  always  the  procedure  by  which 
we  Increased  the  debt  limit,  nor  did  we 
increase  it  so  frequently  and  steadily 
during  the  years  past— that  Is,  during 
years  in  which  we  were  not  engaged  in 
a  world  war  and  in  which  our  economy 
was  moving  forward. 

Prior  to  the  First  World  War.  Con- 
gress passed  a  new  law  each  time  an 
anticipated  Increase  in  the  national  debt 
necessitated  an  Increase  in  the  debt  limit. 
During  this  time.  Congress  maintained 
a  much  more  active  role  In  debt  man- 
agement than  It  does  today.  Coiigress 
set  the  Interest  rates  and  maturities, 
and  idetitmed  the  types  of  securities 
which  were  in  turn  to  be  sold  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

At  the  onset  of  the  First  World  War, 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  re- 
quested that  It  be  given  more  authority 
In  the  management  of  the  debt. 

In  1917  Congress  passed  the  Second 
Uberty  Bond  Act,  which  is  the  basic  debt 
limit  act  in  force  today.  Under  the  act 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  was 
given  the  authority  to  borrow  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  roughly  $7.5  bUlion. 

Today's  amendment  to  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  If  passed,  will  be  the 
♦K.  w^^^  amendment.  It  wiU  mean  that 
this  body  has  given  Its  approval  to  a 
flebt  limit  over  41  times  the  amount  of 
the  1917  limit  of  $7  5  billion.  From  1917 
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to  today — 46  years — the  debt  limit  has 
increased  on  an  average  of  almost  $7 
billion  per  year.  Projecting  this  into 
the  future  by  another  46  years,  in  the 
year  2009  we  will  have  a  debt  limit  of 
roughly  twice  that  proposed  in  the  com- 
mittee bill — or  approximately  $612  bil- 
lion— that  is.  if  we  refuse  to  face  up  to 
our  responsibilities  here  today. 

The  question  foremost  in  all  our  minds 
is,  What  power  does  Congress  have  to 
hold  down  expenditures  by  the  Execu- 
tive? 

We  can  compel  the  President  to  hold 
the  present  1963  level  of  spending  by 
refusing  to  grant  this  $309  billion  debt 
limit  they  are  asking  for— and  by  voting 
for  the  motion  to  recommit  to  be  offered 
by  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin.  The 
motion  to  recommit  will  require  the  ad- 
ministration to  hold  the  line— and  to  re- 
evaluate on  a  priority  basis  old  and  new 
programs. 

The  administration  is  in  possession  of 
financial  data — revenue  and  spending 
figures— on  a  day-to-day  basis  that  Con- 
gress does  not  have.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  President  to  report  to  Congress  on 
these  matters. 

Let  us  consider  the  present  fiscal  year 
for  example.  In  the  fiscal  1963  budget 
message,  the  administration  laid  claim 
to  a  budget  which  if  approved  would 
yield  a  $463  million  surplus.  Later  in 
the  year — during  May  and  June — the 
administration  admitted  that  the  surplus 
had  been  wiped  out  and  that  we  would 
have  just  a  balanced  budget. 

Not  until  the  midyear  review — which 
was  made  public  after  Congress  ad- 
journed and  after  the  November  elec- 
tions— did  the  administration  admit 
that  they  expected  a  budget  deficit  of 
almost  $8  billion. 

For  fiscal  1964,  they  are  informing  us 
at  the  outset  that  they  are  planning  a 
large  deficit  in  the  amount  of  $11.9  bil- 
lion—and from  all  indications  this  is 
only  a  "modest"  admission.  The  deficit, 
if  we  fail  here  today,  will  be  even  larger. 
By  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's 
own  statement  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  we  will  be  asked  to 
vote  a  debt  Umit  of  about  $320  billion 
before  the  year  is  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  a  vote  In 
favor  of  the  committee  bill  is  a  vote  cast 
Let  us  throw  up  an  effective  roadblock 
to  lead  us  down  the  road  to  Insolvency, 
and  maintain  the  current  debt  limit. 

Let  us  say  to  the  President  and  the 
executive  departments:  You  can  spend 
up  to  the  extent  of  your  income  and  up 
to  the  extent  of  your  present  authority 
to  borrow,  but  no  further.  As  you  ap- 
proach this  limit,  you  must  exercise  a 
system  of  priorities  in  spending,  Just  as 
we  do  as  individuals  and  families. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  motion  to 
recommit,  and  if  the  motion  to  recommit 
should  not  prevail,  then  to  vote  against 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Let  us  say  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
world  that  we  have  regained  and  re- 
stored our  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility 
and  commonsense  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr,  B-iTRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Citrtis], 


Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  first 
want  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee   on   Ways   and   Means,   the 
gentleman  from  Arkansaa  [Mr.  Mills] 
for  a  very  fine  presentation  of  the  deep 
problems  that  are  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion of  debt  management.    This  in  itself 
and  the  presentation  I  hope  many  peo- 
ple will  read.     I  hope  they  will  read 
the    words   of   the   chairman   to   bring 
home  to  them  this  problem  of  managing 
a  Federal  debt  of  the  size  of  $305  bilUon 
which  vail  go  on  if  the  expenditure  pro- 
gram of  the  administration  continues. 
In   the  immediate  future,   the  Federal 
debt  WiU  go  on  to  be  $320  or  $325  billion. 
Indeed,  there  are  these  dire  consequences 
that  the  chairman  pointed  out. 

However,  as  the  chairman  developed 
these  points  and  went  to  one  possible 
solution  after  another,  first,  the  possi- 
bility of  selling  our  assets,  I  noted  he 
always  talked  about  crash  sales.     You 
do  not  have  to  sell  securities  of  the  Fan- 
nie Mae,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  mineral  stockpile  on  a  crash 
basis.    Incidentally,  I  thought  the  Presi- 
dent himself  was  advocating  that  we  get 
nd  of  the  mineral  stockpile.    You  do  not 
have  to  do  it  under  a  crash  program.    An 
administration  that  is  properly  handling 
Its  fiscal  affairs,  of  course,  sells  off  assets 
in  an  orderly  fashion.    You  do  not  have 
to  draw  down  on  cash  balances  all  of  a 
sudden  such  as  has  been  suggested,  nor 
do  we  have  to  have  these  crash  slow- 
downs or  failure  to  pay  contractors  in 
cutting  down  on  the  expenditure  rate. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  mentioned  many  of  the 
ways  that  we  might  wiggle  and  squirm  to 
handle  the  debt  or  to  manage  the  debt, 
with  one  exception,  and  that  is  the  way 
in  which  we  can  move  forward  and  avoid 
these  consequences.    It  is  on  the  expend- 
iture side  of  the  budget. 

The  issue  really  before  this  House  to- 
day, and  it  is  going  to  be  again  before 
us  and  this  same  debate  will  occur  what- 
ever is  done  here  today  at  some  time  in 
July  when  the  administration  comes  for- 
ward and  asks  for  a  debt  celling  of 
around  $320  biUion.  The  issue  Is  Fed- 
eral expenditure  and  Federal  expendi- 
ture reform. 

Let  me  say  it  is  not  just  today  and  this 
July  that  we  have  to  look  forward  to. 
The  administration's  economic  and  po- 
litical theories  project  an  unbalanced 
budget  under  its  own  estimates  on  into 
1967  and  a  more  realistic  estimate  of 
Dr.  Arthur  Bums,  and  to  date  I  have  not 
heard  anyone  successfully  contradict  it, 
is  that  this  deficit  financing  is  to  go  on 
until  1972,  at  which  time  the  addition  to 
the  Federal  debt  will  be  around  $75 
billion. 

Yes,  this  administration  is  resorting  to 
some  of  the  techniques  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  de- 
scribed in  general  terms.  Only  I  want  to 
say  to  you  he  did  not  happen  to  mention 
all  of  them  specifically  as  he  mentioned 
some  of  them.  Let  me  illustrate  one,  the 
marketing  of  U.S.  Govenunent  bonds 
not  payable  in  U.S.  dollars,  but  payable 
in  the  currency  of  foreign  nations,  in 
German  marks,  and  in  the  currency  of 
Switzerland  and  the  currency  of  France. 
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What  does  this  mean?  There  Is  a 
ready  market  for  $500  million  of  US. 
securities  payable  not  In  dollars  but  pay- 
able In  the  currency  of  foreign  nations. 
Why  was  there  this  ready  market?  I 
can  siiggest  one  very  important  reason, 
because  this  provides  a  very  nice  hedge 
for  these  countries  against  what  some  of 
them  anticipate  to  be  the  devalution  of 
the  dollar.  Sure.  I  asked  Secretary 
Dillon:  How  does  this  fit  in?  What  is 
the  legality  of  it?  I  was  surprised,  and 
It  is  true,  that  this  authority  was  given  in 
the  original  Liberty  Loan  Act  to  which 
this  bill  is  a  basic  amendment.  It  was 
given  at  that  time.  And  then  I  said :  But 
how  does  this  fit  in  with  the  dollar  limi- 
tation of  the  debt  ceiling  if  the  dollar 
goes  down  and  the  mark,  for  example. 
goes  up?  I  asked:  Does  this  automati- 
cally increase  the  amount  of  bonds  in 
dollar  value  we  have  outstanding?  And 
he  said.  "Yes."  And.  of  course,  that  is  so. 
We  had  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  though 
not  too  much  attention  was  paid  to  it, 
the  repeal  of  the  Silver  Act. 

Now.  I  was  not  particularly  in  favor  of 
bimetalism  as  the  base  of  precious  metal 
behind  our  currency.  That  was  fully 
fought  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  of  this  Nation  for  many  years. 
That  was  not  the  significance  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  Silver  Act.  "  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  tragedy  was  that  we  reaUy  had 
to  do  something  about  fepealing  the  Sil- 
ver Act.  because  the  yalue  of  a  Silver 
coin,  the  intrinsic  metal  in  a  quarter, 
was  becoming  worth  more  than  the  full 
fauth  and  credit  of  the  United  States. 
And,  this  is  another  way  of  cashing  in 
assets.  $2  billion  worth  of  precious  metal 
which  stands  behind  our  currency.  And, 
I  asked  for  only  one  little  reform  in  that 
bill.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said 
he  had  no  intention  of  just  getting  rid 
of  the  $2  billion  of  silver  bullion;  he 
wanted  to  do  this  gradually  over  a  per.o:! 
of  15  to  20  years.  And  I  said.  Why  could 
not  this  restriction  be  in  the  legislation, 
because  there  are  those  who  argue  it 
should  be  done  quickly. 

No.  the  repeal  of  the  Silver  Act  is  only 
a  symptom,  a  symptom  of  the  disease 
that  is  infecting  our  economic  well-being. 
It  is  a  symptom  of  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar,  because  things  with  intrin.:ic 
value  are  becoming  worth  more  in  terms 
of  the  worth  of  the  dollar  or.  what  is 
happening  is  that  they  remain  the  same 
in  effect,  but  the  dollar  as  a  measuring 
stick  is  being  devalued. 

So.  the  issue  before  us  Ls  this  question 
of  expenditure  reform  in  context  with  an 
administration  which  now  almost  with- 
out disguise — there  still  is  some  dis- 
guise— wants  to  embark  this  Nation  on  a 
program  of  deficit  financing  that  goes  on 
until  1967.  And.  the  question  comes. 
What  does  the  Congress  do  about  this,  or 
what  can  it  to  do  about  this^  Of  course, 
the  obvious  answer  is.  and  all  of  us 
know  it.  to  do  something  about  the  ap- 
propriation bills  and  the  authorization 
bills.  But.  we  also  are  aware  of  the 
fact — and  this  is  to  our  discredit,  and  I 
share  with  all  of  us  some  of  this  blame — 
that  we  never  have  established  a  legisla- 
tive budget.  We  bring  in  our  budgets 
proliferated  and  consider  each  one,  but 
never  do  we  gather  them  all  together  at 
the  end  to  see  how  it  relates  to  our  over- 


all revenue.  And,  the  nature  of  budget 
making — we  are  all  aware  of  this — is  that 
when  you  put  a  program  in.  the  advo- 
cates of  the  program  can  well  point  out 
the  merits  of  it.  As  I  said,  in  balancing 
a  budget,  do  not  look  for  an  ea'^y  out. 
where  you  can  find  a  bad  program,  be- 
cause it  is  easy  enough  to  vote  against 
a  bad  program  or  an  extravagant  pro- 
gram. 

Responsible  voting  is  the  necessary 
vote  in  balancing  a  budget  and  that  is 
when  you  deal  with  priorities  where  you 
have  a  program  that  is  good  and  where 
you  can  say  "Yes,  I  cannot  say  that  that 
is  not  something  that  we  should  not  do. 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  reasons  why  we 
should." 

But  then  you  say  In  conjunction  with 
all  the  other  things  that  are  desirable  and 
needed  to  be  done.  "We  have  got  to  place 
these  in  order  when  we  have  the  reve- 
nue to  pay  for  them — the  priorities — 
and  we  have  no  setup  in  the  Congress 
to  do  this."  That  is  why — and  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Mills!  made  a  very  good  point,  and  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  Includ- 
ing the  10  Republicans  in  with  the  25 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee— I  have  said  to  this  House  and 
will  keep  on  saying  on  the  floor  that 
something  has  to  be  done  about  the  debt 
ceiling,  the  $285  billion  which  is  a  per- 
manent ceiling — and  that  is  what  it  be- 
comes on  June  30.  which  is  an  impossi- 
ble figure  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  is  the  time  up 
until  last  year  I  took  the  floor  of  the 
House  as  these  ceilings  came  up  to  argue, 
just  as  the  chairman  did.  that  this  had 
to  be  done:  We  have  voted  the  appro- 
priations. We  have  told  the  adminis- 
tration it  can  spend  the  money  and  we 
are  no  more  than  facing  up  to  what  we 
have  done. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  used  the  figure  of 
speech  that  it  is  like  trying  to  stop  the 
progress  of  an  elevator  by  grabbing  hold 
of  the  elevator  indicator.  But  then  I  be- 
gan to  dig  into  this  subject  in  a  great 
deal  more  depth,  not  seeing  that  we  were 
moving  along  the  line  that  we  should 
with  reference  to  cutting  these  authori- 
zation and  appropriations  bills,  and  fac- 
ing up  to  this  difficult  problem  of  delay- 
in?  des  rable  programs.  I  again  mu.st  ;n 
all  conscience  say  that  it  is  difficult  to 
vote  against  a  good  program — really  not 
being  against  the  bill — but  that  we  can 
defer  that  for  another  year  or  into  the 
future,  until  we  get  the  money.  We 
should  face  up  to  that. 

Mr  Chairman.  Is  there  any  possibil- 
ity of  making  this  debt  ceiling  legisla- 
tion a  proper  vehicle  where  you  can  di- 
rect expenditure  reform?  I  once  again 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Executive  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  at  any  rate  in 
speaking  for  the  people  thinks  we  are 
going  too  far  in  the  expenditures  field. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Do  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  to  say  or  do  I  get 
the  impression  that  It  would  be  Incon- 
sistent for  a  person  to  vote  for  a  program 
that  was  going  to  throw  this  out  of  line 


and  then  still  vote  against  increasing  the 
ceiling? 

Mr  CURTIS.  It  might  be.  Let  us  put 
it  this  way,  if  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man :  Let  us  take  a  specific  item. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  yes;  let  us  take  a 
specific  item  such  as  voting  for  the  mil- 
itary pay  increase  which  was  before  the 
House  last  week.  Anyone  who  would  vote 
for  that  bill  should  vote  for  an  increase 
in   the  debt  ceiling;    is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Possibly.  But  here  is 
the  reason  I  am  putting  the  modifica- 
tion in:  Again,  you  could  well  argue 
you  have  your  own  sort  of  budget.  As 
one  of  the  gentlemen  from  Texas.  I  be- 
lieve, used  to  say  each  time  he  prepared 
his  own  sort  of  budget  and  put  in  it  those 
things  that  he  thought  desirable  and  cut 
back  other  items.  Suppose  this  were  an 
item  in  your  priority  which  was  ahead  of 
others,  and  you  would  cut  out  of  the 
budget  others?  Then  I  think  you  could 
with  consistency  say  in  your  own  theory 
this  increase  need  never  occur.  I  would 
only  have  to  say  in  other  areas  if  you 
put  your  vote  where  your  voice  was  and 
voted  against  other  appropriations,  then 
I  think  the  gentleman  would  be  consis- 
tent perhaps  in  so  voting.  It  would  de- 
pend on  how  he  evaluated  tlie  other 
actions  that  relate  to  this  debt  ceiling 
But  here  is  the  difficulty,  if  I  may  say  this 
to  the  gentleman :  so  many  people  do 
come  here  and  vote  for  increasing  the 
appropriations  in  every  area  and  never 
once  do  they  show  any  discipline  on  the 
expenditures  side  and  then  they  vote 
against  the  debt  ceiling.  I  think  that  is 
completely  inconsistent  and  has  no  merit 
at  all. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  in  other  words, 
the  same  thing  would  hold  true  if  a  per- 
son would  vote  for  building  unnecessary 
public  facilities  like  monumental  type 
post  office  buildings  which  would  cost 
over  $200,000  in  a  village  of  2.500  people— 
a  Member  who  would  support  that  would 
be  justified  in  supporting  an  increase  in 
the  debt  ceiling? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  right.  The  gen- 
tleman is  making  a  good  point  there. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  might  say  as  far  as 
my  o\*Ti  voting  record  is  concerned,  some 
may  have  noticed  it.  but  just  to  call  at- 
tention to  it.  I  have  been  consistently 
voting  against  all  the  appropria^on  bills. 
because  I  do  not  see  how  in  bringing 
them  all  together  they  are  going  to  be 
within  what  Ls  a  reasonable  estimate  of 
what  our  revenues  will  be. 

That  does  not  mean  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  spending  money  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  because,  of  course.  I  do.  The 
only  way  I  can  drive  home  this  thought 
is  to  try  to  get  our  appropriation  bills 
in  line. 

Now.  if  I  may  I  would  like  to  develop 
this  very  important  point,  and  it  is  not 
an  easy  one.  of  whether  or  not  you  can 
use  the  debt  ceiling  to  bring  about  an 
expenditure  reform.  Let  me  again  re- 
iterate that  it  is  a  cumbersome  way  of 
doing  it  at  best.  It  is  not  the  right  way, 
or  the  best  way,  I  should  say.  It  is  » 
right  way.  but  not  the  best.  The  best 
I  have  described,  which  is  to  dig  into  the 
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appropriation  bills  and  the  authorization 
bills.  It  can  be  used,  however,  If  prop- 
erly done,  because  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  a  great  deal  of  flexibil- 
ity over  his  expenditure  rate. 
This  is  the  point.    Let  us  illustrate  by 
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fiscal  1964. 

The  President  asked  for  new  obllga- 
tional  authority  of  $108  billion.    He  has 
a  carry-over  balance  of  unused  obliga- 
tional  authority,  as  of  June  30,  of  $87 
billion.     That   gives   him  the  right   to 
spend  $195  billion,  but  he  has  said  him- 
self he  is  going  to  spend  only  at  the  rate 
of  $9jB.9  billion  which  is.  Incidentally,  a 
$5  billion  increase  from  the  expenditure 
rate  of  fiscal  1963.    So,  there  is  flexibility 
and  every  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  my  judgment,  properly  at  times — there 
can  be  argimients  both  ways  on  each  is- 
sue but  every  Executive  has  frozen  funds 
at  times  and  has  slowed  down  programs 
at  times.    In  fact,  orderly  budgetary  pro- 
cedures indicate  that  be  done,  because  by 
the  time  the  budget  is  voted,  changed 
circumstances   can   really  require   that 
these  programs   be   altered,   and   some 
slowed  and  some  even  accelerated.    The 
test  of  this  is— I  tried  to  get  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  yield  at  this  point  but  I  got 
the  point  in— the  test  of  this  is  what  did 
the  Executive  do  in  November  1961  when 
he  himself  reviewed  the  budget  picture 
on  the  semiannual  review  which  occurs 
around  October  of  each  year    and  he 
saw  his  revenues  falUng  off?    This  was 
done  with  a  great  deal  of  fanfare  of 
publicity.    He  called  in  his  Cabinet  offi- 
cers and  said,  "Gentlemen,  I  want  you  to 
cut  back  your  expenditure  rate  "    In  6 
months  they  had  cut  back  by  $i  2  bU- 
lion  by  their  own  testimony.    Did  any- 
body  hear   about    contracts    being   cut 
back,  crash  sales,  special  programs  elimi- 
nated that  were   desirable,   post   office 
services  cut,  and  aU  of  these  things  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  was  calling  to  your  attention? 
No,  he  did  not,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 

\hI,\^^  ^.*'  ''^^  ^^^  P^Ple  knoW 
that  this  cut  occurred  Indicates  that  an 
Executive  who  wants  to  exercise  expendi- 
i'i?  ^  °Z"]  ^^  certainly  do  It,  and  he 
can  do  it  in  a  way  that  will  actually 
help  programs  and  not  hurt  them.    That 

yjfl  V^^I^"*  ^^^  ^'^''^^  "political." 
?^^P  h«  President  can  make  a  political 
^ue  by  the  manner  in  which  he  exer- 
c^s  the  expenditure  reform,  but  he  can 

npI^H  ""^T  ''f "  ^^^"tion  to  what  hap- 
pened^   Just  a  month  and  a  half  ago. 

2S,i?°n/^,?f  Representatives  and  the 
^S!  tl  .^'^  country  largely  do  not 

sTon  nf  tl^  °';^^''''"  ^  ^^'■^"^h  ^he  deci- 
sion of  the   Committee   on   Ways   and 

r^o^a?^'°  ^^"^^^  ^  'he  President's 

hon   ;i    H  K?P  'h^  ^^^^^""^  ^^  ^308  bil- 

yei  t.nftK^V^^''^  °"  AP"1  1  of  this 
year  went  back  to  $305  billion 

ihl  -r*^^  ^^^°^^  °^^  *-^b^es  prepared  by 

?ea«  o  H^t?^^'  ^^^^^^  the  various 
S.  ^K  "l^""  ^  h*^^  interpolated  the 
figures  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
gave  me  for  fiscal  year  1963.    I  am  go^ 


There  are  three  charts:  First,  the  Jan- 
uary  1962  estimate  of  expenditures-  the 
second  estimate  Is  the  midyear  review 
estimate  of  November  iwa.  The  thlid 
Is  the  January  estimate  of  January  1963 
Then  there  was  a  fourth  estimate  in 
April  of  1963. 

Look  at  what  happens.  The  first  esti- 
mate of  January  1962  was  $92.5  billions 
The  second  estimate,  which  was  after 
we  found  out  that  there  was  going  to  be 
fJJ^^  °^  revenue  of  $7.5  billion,  and 
the  President  did  not  exercise  expendi- 
ture reform  In  the  light  of  this  fact 
actually  increased,  because  the  figure  be-' 
comes  $93.7  bUlions.  It  goes  up  $12 
biUions.  Notice  the  flexibility,  when 
there  was  no  desire  for  expenditure  re- 
form. 

The  third  figure  Is  the  second  January 
estimate  January  1963.  and  again  it  goes 
up  to  a  figure  of  $94.3  bUUon.  Now  here 
Is  the  clincher.  When  the  President  had 
the  debt  ceiling  kept  at  $305  billion  in- 
stead  of  our  granting  him  what  he 
wanted.  $308  billion,  when  April  comes 
around  when  we  have  exercised  this  dis- 
cipline by  faUing  to  change  the  debt  cell- 
ing from  $305  billion,  we  find  that  April 
estimates  go  down  to  $93.9  billion  In 
other  words,  he  exercised  expenditure  re- 
form. 

I  must  say  at  this  point  that  what  I 
am  saying  here  on  this  latter  Is  in  the 
majority  report  on  page  3.  As  indicated 
by  this  table  of  expenditures,  now  ex- 
pected to  be  some  $0.4  billion  less  than 
what  was  estimated  last  January,  this 
IS  a  demonstration  of  what  the  Execu- 
tive can  do  if  he  desires  to  exercise  ex- 
penditure reform. 

I  must  say  to  our  staff  "on  the  majority 
side  that  they  left  off  a  very  important 
word  when  they  took  these  tables  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  put 
them  m  the  report.    The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury's  table  says  "Net  expenditures  " 
The  word  "Net"  has  been  eliminated    it 
is  very  important,  because  net  expendi- 
tures are  not  necessarily  a  decrease  of 
expenditures,  they  can  be  an  Increase 
sale  of  capital   assets.     This   Is  reaUy 
where  this  $0.4  bUlIon  came  from  along 
with  holding  expenditures  level.    I  wish 
It  had  been  a  decrease  in  expenditures 
but  It  happened  to  be  a  selling  off  of 
capital  assets,  which  I  happen  to  ap- 
prove of.     But  this  aU  points  out  the 
power  that  lies  within  the  Executive  to 
exercise  expenditure  reform. 

So  I  come  to  my  concluding  remarks 
which  are  these:  I  think  that  we  have 
devised  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
those  who  want  to  exercise  expenditure 
reform,  a  proposal  that  is  fiscally  re- 
sponsible, one  that  teUs  the  Executive 

r^^n.^'h,,?'''''^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^t)t  ceiling  at 
$305  billion.    We  are  not  going  to  in- 
crease it.     The  President  can  avoid  the 
dire  consequences  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  points  out  in  the  field  of 
debt  management,  in  the  field  of  crash 
sales,  in  the  field  of  cutting  back  abrupt- 
ly on  various  contracts.    This  can  be 
done  by  a  careful  cutback  in  expendi- 
ture policy.    But  the  Issue  Is  this,  and 
It  is  a  political  Issue  and  It  Is  an  eco- 
nomic issue.    It  is  a  political  Issue   be- 
cause for  years  I  have  been  trying  U>  an- 
swer my  people  who  say.  "What  is  the 
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difference    between    the    two    political 
parties?"    In  many  Instances  I  find  it 
difficult   to    dlfferenUate.    In    this   in- 
stance I  think  we  now  have  It.    The 
Executive  cHienly  avows  a  program  of 
deficit  financing  over  a  period  of  many 
years,  not  Just  the  fiscal  year  1964     He 
has  some  very  fine  people  who  support 
this  theory,  but  make  no  mistake  about 
this,  that  is  the  President's  theory     I 
plead  with  the  Democratic  Party  if  you 
believe  this,  then  give  the  people  of  this 
coiintry  an  opportunity  at  the  polls  to 
make    a   distinction    between    the    two 
parties  on  this  very  major  issue     That 
IS  because  the  Republican  Party  does  be- 
lieve this  is  an  error  and  that  balanced 
budgets  are  important  and  necessary  to 
our  national  welfare. 

Now  let  me  get  off  the  political  aspects 
and  I  am  anxious  to  do  that  because 
there  are  many  people  In  the  Democratic 
Party  who  I  know  do  not  agree  with  the 
present  Executive's  theory  on  expendi- 

llff  f^"*  i*^^*"**  financing  and  plead 
with  them  for  the  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try on  tile  importance  of  exercising  ex- 

SLIk,""^  1^'?^"-  ^^^  ^-  Chairman, 
possibly  what  is  necessary  is  for  the 
Congress  to  take  a  stick  out  and.  pw^ 
haps  spank  the  bottom  of  the  Pl^s- 
laent— ^  your  metaphor  was— If  he  wUl 
not  exercise  expenditure  reform 

If.  in  our  Judgment,  this  Is  the  kind 
of  program  that  is  best  for  our  country 
there  is  no  other  way. 

H«?^^^  ^  ^  clear-cut  issue.  The  mo- 
i^Sr^ff^,°°^"  °'  ^^  RepubUcans  is 

^h?J^^^f  I  °°^-  "  ^^  ^^  tested. 
This   wiU   bring   about,   and  can   bring 

about,  expenditure  reform  and  in  this 
kind  of  context  I  think  we  can  move  our 

St^,  Tni'""''^'*,  eventually  to  cut  back 
tMes  and.  certainly,  be  on  the  basis  of 
fiscal  responsibility  which  Is  the  real 
pSfm.""     °"'     b-lance-of.payments 

wi?f fh.  ?^^f^^^^^  ^-  Chairman, 
Will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri.  I  have  been 
readmg  with  some  interest  the  comments 
of  Candidate  Kennedy  during  the  last 
presidential  election  and  have  been  try- 
ing to  compare  them  with  the  actual 
actions  of  his  administration.  I  note  in 
a  speech  made  on  November  4,  I960  in 
Roanoke,  Va.,  he  made  three  commit - 
^fn.        •^"    ^^^   ^^t  commitment,    he 

t>,r^H  ,^^™«^'"ata.  do  not  Intend  to  devaluate 

defend   ti:  ''?'"  ''''  P"""""'  "^  ^"^  ^^  ^'H 
defend  ite  value  and  Its  Boundnesa. 

un^fh?  n'^^it'  *'^^''  ^^^  '^^'^  °^  ^ivi^g  goes 
^^U.u     °"^''  "^  automaticaUy  devalued 

hSto?^  °^  ^^^^"^  ^  *^^  highest  in 

Second,  he  said: 

»-!^*  T^"  "^  *  balanced  budget  over  the 
year,  of  our  administration  seeking  a  budeet 
surplus  m  good  years  as  a  brake  on  inflation 


ty.^f>.^  }^f^f'l  ^"^^  ^**^  "  appears 
that  the  administration's  policy  is  other 
than  a  balanced  budget.  So  this  ap- 
pears to  be  an  abandoned  political  com- 
mitment. 
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Third — if  I  understood  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  correctly,  one  of  the 
situations  now  is  that  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt  and  the  interest  rate  is 
hi|:her:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  And,  third,  he 
said: 

We  will  place  less  reliance  on  a  high  Inter- 
est rate  policy  which  discourages  Investment 
and  which.  I  believe.  Is  vital  to  a  growing 
economy  and  which  ha«  been  a  major  con- 
tribution to  two  recessions  In  1957  and  1956. 
and  which  has  slowed  down  business  In  1960 
so  that  the  rate  of  unemployment  In  the 
area  of  Virginia  Is  higher  than  the  national 
average. 

Now  these  commitments,  it  appears  to 
me,  have  not  been  kept.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  if  he  thinks  we  could 
assist  the  President  in  carryini;  out  these 
campaiRn  commitments,  if  we  keep  the 
debt  ceiling  at  $305  billion. 

Mr  CURTIS  I  believe  so.  All  I  am 
seeking  is  to  make  the  President  face  up 
to  the  responsibilities  which  result  from 
following  the  theory  of  deficit  financing. 
The  President  can  change  his  mind,  as 
anyone  can.  If  he  believes  his  new  theo- 
ries are  correct  theories,  then  let  him 
pursue  them  and  let  him  and  his  party 
leaders  not  kid  the  public.  If  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  of  the  House  believes 
that  prolonged  deficit  financing  in  these 
times  is  correct  policy,  then  fine,  but  let 
them  not  kid  the  public.  After  all  the 
President  and  his  administration  spokes- 
men have  said  that  balanced  budgets  are 
shibboleths,  and  one  high  official  talked 
of  this  deridingly  as  a  Puritan  ethic. 
Every  attempt  of  those  of  us  who  have 
been  trying  to  cut  expenditures  here  in 
the  House  have  been  met  with  ridicule 
by  the  President  and  ridicule  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Congress  in  the  majority 
party. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  consumed  27  minutes 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois':' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  congratulate  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis  1. 
on  his  thoughtful  and  important  state- 
ment on  this  ."^erious  matter  of  the  debt 
ceiling.  His  experience  and  service  as 
an  influential  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  are  indeed  a  credit 
to  the  Congress. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks here  on  the  floor,  and  to  say  that 
until  today.  I  have  heard  all  too  little 
reference  to  the  very  real  and  indeed 
often  overlooked  responsibility  of  the 
Members  to  serve  as  assessors  of  legisla- 
tive priorities.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
the  Congress  must  demonstrate  the  polit- 
ical courage  not  only  to  reject  undesir- 
able programs,  but  also — and  this  is  far 
more  difBcult — to  place  desirable,  but  not 
urgent,  programs  in  some  order  of  prior- 
ity; and  then,  looking  at  proposed  Fed- 
eral expenditures  as  a  whole,  enact  only 
those  programs  which  this  great  Nation 
can  afford  in  any  given  year. 


I  am  opposed  to  the  administration  s 
profligate  spending  and  to  H  R.  6009. 
which  would  do  nothing  to  discourage 
continued  Inflationary  irresp>onsibllity. 
I  am  convinced  that,  with  careful  man- 
agement by  the  adminl.<;tration  and  if 
the  administration  refrains  from  resort- 
ing to  intentionally  self-destructive  po- 
litical techniques  aimed  at  forcine;  the 
Congress  and  dissenting  Members  to 
knuckle  under  to  a  managed  public  opin- 
ion, the  $305  billion  debt  ceiling,  as  pro- 
posed In  the  Byrnes  motion,  would  be 
workable. 

If  the  Kennedy  administration  is  sin- 
cere in  its  thus  far  hollow  protestations 
of  efficiency  and  economy  in  Govern- 
ment, a  ceiling  of  $305  billion  should  be 
adequate  for  the  foreseeable  future,  and 
further,  could  serve  as  at  least  some  re- 
straint on  "Federal  spending.  For  these 
rea,sons.  I  will  support  the  Byrnes  mo- 
tion, and.  if  It  fails,  will  oppose  the  bill 
on  final  passage. 

Had  I  voted  for  the  many  spending 
programs  proposed  thus  far  this  year.  I 
could  not,  in  good  conscience,  take  this 
position.  Further.  If  it  were  true  that 
our  Nation  would  be  forced  to  default  on 
our  obligations  or  to  dispose  of  some  of 
our  assets  in  a  self-destructive  manner. 
I  could  not  take  this  position.  Fortu- 
nately, this  is  not  the  case. 

The  Democrats  in  Washington  have 
adopted  the  philosophy  that  all  of  the 
problems  of  this  Nation  can  be  cured  by 
providing  additional  Federal  funds,  un- 
der the  theory  that  this  great  Nation  of 
ours  can  spend  itself  rich."  I  cannot 
and  do  not  sub.scribe  to  this  fantasy  and 
sincerely  hope  that  this  Congress  will  to- 
day publicly  reject  this  dangerous  course 
by  supporting  the  Byrnes  motion  to 
recommit. 

Unfortunately,  a  vote  either  way  on 
this  bill  will  not  finally  solve  the  fiscal 
problems  of  our  country.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  only  solution — or  to  put  it  an- 
other way,  the  only  device  to  enforce 
fiscal  responsibility — would  be  to  estab- 
lish a  truly  permanent  debt  ceiling;  and 
then,  if  the  Congress  continues  to  enact 
the  President's  spending  programs  in 
excess  of  revenues,  the  Congress  would  be 
literally  forced  to  raise  taxes  to  pay  the 
bills  of  this  country.  I  firmly  believe 
that  if  this  were  the  case,  some  of  the 
big  spenders  here  in  Washington  would 
be  considerably  more  cautious  when 
casting  their  votes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Keogh  I . 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is 
obviously  difficult  for  one  to  take  the 
floor  following  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  Uie  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  although  it  at  once  makes  it  both 
easy  and  difficult  for  one  to  follow  him. 

My  position  at  the  moment  Is  that  It 
is  doubly  difficult,  for  I  follow  not  only 
him  but  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Missouri  (Mr  Curtis  I.  Our  chairman 
makes  it  easy  for  those  who  follow  him 
because  he  always  does  a  superb  job,  and 
makes  it  difficult  because  It  Ls  rather 
im;>ossible  for  one  to  add  to  what  he  has 
said.  As  far  as  our  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri is  concerned,  and  I  know  from  fre- 
quent   opportunity    to    observe    him    in 


committee,  that  there  Is  no  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  de- 
votes himself  more  conscientiously  and 
determinedly  to  the  grave  problems 
with  which  the  country  is  faced.  I  must 
say  to  you  of  him  that  even  on  the  rela- 
tively rare  occasions  when  he  designs  to 
Intrude  Into  the  area  of  politics,  he 
brings  to  his  .discussion  an  objectivity 
thnt  is  heartening 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  the.se  periodic 
discu.sslons  of  the  public  debt  limitation 
quite  fascinatintj  because  they  reveal  the 
extraordinary  breadth  of  some  of  our 
colleagues.  Their  discussions  range 
from  the  pollclntj  of  welfare  payments 
to  the  timing  of  a  moonshot. 

I  have  Kirat  admiration  for  anyone 
who  can.  at  the  drop  of  a  gavel,  talk  with 
complete  confidence  about  such  a  range 
of  topics.  Neverthele.ss.  the  very  range 
of  topics  rai.sed  is  itself  a  problem  which 
the  House  should  consider.  To  put  It 
more  plainly,  what  does  the  timing;  of 
the  moonshot  have  to  do  with  the  Issue 
now  before  the  House? 

If  one  looks  more  carefully  at  this 
breadth  of  understanding  that  my  col- 
leagues display,  some  might  be  tempted 
to  describe  It  as  claim  jumping.  Annu- 
ally, a  certain  group  takes  the  occasion 
of  the  debt  limitation  legislation  to  be- 
rate the  Treasury  and  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau for  Implementing  some  program 
passed  by  the  Congress  which  the  par- 
ticular individuals  did  not  and  do  not 
like  and  did  not  vote  for.  This  is  con- 
spicuous each  year  In  our  public  hear- 
ings and.  more  so,  in  our  Executive  ses- 
sions There  was  a  considerable 
discussion  this  year  about  the  accelerated 
public  works  program  that  the  Congress 
enacted  In  the  last  .session  The  vie* 
was  expressed  that,  because  of  the  debt 
limit  situation,  the  Budget  Bureau 
should  have  simply  throttled  the  pro- 
gram. I  call  your  attention  to  the  dis- 
cussion between  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis (  and  Secretary 
Dillon,  on  page  27  of  the  committee 
hearings. 

It  .seems  to  me  reasonable  that  pro- 
grams such  as  accelerated  public  works 
should  bf  reviewed  from  time  to  lime 
I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  House 
should  give  serious  thought  to  whether 
or  not  this  review  should  come  now.  I 
personally  have  great  confidence  in  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  but  I 
will  say  frankly  that  at  the  present  time 
our  jurl.sdictlon  is  not  narrow.  I  rather 
doubt  that  the  House  wishes  to  impose 
upon  us  the  supervision  of  the  accel- 
erated public  works  program.  I  rather 
doubt  that  the  House  wants  us  to  fix  t 
figure  for  the  debt  celling  with  the 
thought  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  low 
figure  that  the  committee  might  elem- 
inate  this  or  that  public  program.  If 
we  want  this  or  that  program  elim- 
inated, the  House  has  adequate  pro- 
cedures  for  considering:  the   Issues. 

The  committee  report  contains  sepa- 
rate views  on  the  bill  by  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee.  Overshad- 
owing this  debate  today  I  think  all  mu«t 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Committee  an. 
Ways  and  Means,  in  one  of  its  rare  in- 
stances, comes  to  you  with  a  sharply  di- 
vided partisan  vote. 
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The  policy  recommended  in  those  mi- 
nority views  states  as  follows: 

Tbe  administration  can  only  reduce  Ita 
borrowing  requirement*  by  an  additional 
iije  of  marketable  Oovernment  aaseta. 

One  such  example  alluded  to  by  our 
great  chairman  were  the  assets  held  by 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion. It  will  be  recalled  that  at  one  time 
several  years  ago — 1958 — the  FNMA  or- 
ganization actually  undertook  to  go  Into 
the  market  and  buy  mortgages,  just  as 
the  Open  Market  Committee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  performs  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar function. 

Mr.  Chairman,  hoping  to  bring  to  this 
debate  a  degree  of  objectivity  which  our 
distinguished  colleague  always  does,  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  to  the  fact  that  In  his  eco- 
nomic message  in  1959  the  then  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  was  pleased  to  report 
to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  public,  that 
that  very  act  of  the  purchasing  of  those 
mortgages  by  FNMA.  In  1958  and  1959, 
did  much  to  stabilize  the  construction 
Industry  and  bring  about  the  end  of  the 
recession  of  1958. 

What  is  my  point,  Mr.  Chairman?    My 
point  is  that  it  Is  perfectly  simple,  glibly, 
to  say  that  If  we  set  a  celling  so  low  that 
you  are  at  the  breaking  point,  you  can 
always  dispose  of  salable  assets  of  the 
Government,  and   that  may   very   well 
come  at  a  time  that  will  result  In  far 
more  damage  to  the  economy  and  far 
more  expense  to  the  future  cost  of  gov- 
ernment than  if  we  do  as  we  should  do 
today,  as  we.  I  am  sure,  will  do  today, 
that  Is,  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
issue  pending  here  Is  whether  we  will 
equip  the  responsible  Treasury  officials 
with  the  authority  they  say  and  we,  the 
majority  members  of  the  committee,  say 
they  need  properly  to  manage  the  pubhc 
debt  now  and  August  31. 

The  Issue  is  that  simple,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  my  hope  Is  that  stripped  of  all 
the  economic  verbiage,  stripped  of  all 
the  high  Idealism  that  motivates  all  our 
Members  all  the  time,  that  we  wUl  real- 
ize that  today  we  are  faced  with  just 
such  a  simple  fact,  and  for  us  to  turn 
our  backs  and  to  say  "No.  you  do  not 
need  what  you  say  you  need;  you  do  not 
need  what  the  Congress  has  caused  you 
to  need,  but  you  will  only  be  given  what 
we  think  you  need."  is.  In  my  opinion 
shortsighted,  falling  far  from  the  high 
dealistic  objective  of  those  who  argue 
thusly.  It  will,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman, 
be  rejected  by  the  committee. 

Mr.   Chairman,    with    the   New   York 
Tlrnes  I  am  not  always  In  agreement, 

t?»v,''<f'"^'S'^'*'"'y  ^  ^  "°t  m  agreement 
with  it  when  it  seeks,  as  it  does  persis- 
tenuy  and  erroneously,  to  deprecate  the 
abihty,  the  effort  and  the  energy  of  our 
beloved  and  distinguished  colleague  the 
genUeman  from  New  York,  Representa- 
tive Charles  A.  Buckley,  the  chairman 
WorS^    "o^e    Committee    on    Public 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr 
BUCKLEY]  Is  as  Indcstructlblc  as  the  New 

an  J  T  .^^  *°^^  1^^^  ^  think  It  Is. 
and  I  doubt  very  much  that  the  odds  are 
^  favor  of  the  Times,  but  In  favor  of  our 
aistmgulshed  collea^e.  Mr.  Buckley 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
some  degree  of  reluctance,  and  Inspired 
by  the  fact  that  momentary  flashes  of 
genius  teke  over  the  editorial  board  of 
the  New  York  Times.  I  would  like  to  read 
from  Its  editorial  page  of  last  Sunday: 

Congreselonal  efforta  to  hold  down  the  ceU- 

Ing  on  the  national  debt  may — or  may  not 

be  Inspired  by  an  honest  desire  to  economize. 
But  if  the  attempt  to  force  down  the  celling 
18    Buccesaful,    It    will    add    to    Government 
spending— and  In  the  moet  devious  fashion 
Why? 

The  Treasury  Is  obligated  to  find  the  funds 
that  Congress  appropriates.  If  a  rigid  celling 
prevent*  It  from  borrowing  directly.  It  must 
resort  to  other  and  more  expensive  financing 
methods  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  United 
States. 

Forcing  the  Treasury  Into  such  a  poslUon 
Is  not  the  solution  to  stricter  control  over 
the  administration's  expendltxires.  If  Con- 
gress Is  as  serious  about  economizing  as  It 
claims  to  be.  It  has  only  to  reduce  its  own 
appropriations.  This,  of  course,  would  mean 
that  many  pet  projects  now  considered  invul- 
nerable might  be  subject  to  cuts.  Congress 
would  have  to  shoulder  Its  full  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  economy,  a  responsibility  It 
has  preferred  to  shirk. 

There  Is  no  need  for  a  celling  on  the  public 
debt.  If  Congress  practiced  what  It  preaches 
Without  such  a  celling,  the  Treasury  could 
do  a  more  effective  and  cheaper  Job  of  debt 
managemenl.  But  In  continuing  to  throw 
up  a  smokescreen,  congressional  economizers 
are  Indulging  in  hypocrisy.  They  are  In- 
creasing the  costs  of  government  while 
diverting  attention  from  their  own  failure  to 
reduce  spending. 


And.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  on  March  13  of  this  year 
the  House  was  debating  the  mihtary  au- 
thorization bill   when  a  major  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  was  proposed  by  one  of 
our  distinguished  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee    on     Ways     and     Means.     The 
amendment  was  a  major  reduction  in 
programs.     I  suggest  one  test  for  the 
appropriateness    of    that    amendment 
What  was  the  reaction  to  It  on  the  part 
of  a  group  of  legislators  who  know  some- 
thing about  the  subject  at  hand?    My 
sample  for  this  purpose  would  be  the 
minority  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.    Twelve  of  the  fifteen  mem- 
bers recorded  on  that  vote  voted  against 
the    amendment    to   reduce,    and    only 
three  voted  for  It. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point' 

Mr.  KEOGH.    Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman now. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  call  to  the  gen- 
tleman's attention  that  recently  the 
Members  of  the  other  body  who  studied 
this  same  matter  did  ahnost  exactly 
what  the  amendment  I  proposed  did,  and 
regrettably  our  conferees  on  the  House 
side  did  not  foUow  the  other  body's  ac- 
tion. But  there  was  one  particular 
thing  which  remained  in  the  conference 
report  and  that  was  cutting  back,  the 
3  percent  on  the  research  and  develop- 
ment, which  was  exactly  one  of  the  items 
to  which  my  amendment  was  directed 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Thank  you  very  much 
I  get  the  point,  and  I  wiU  simply  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  long  made 


It  my  principle  and  practice  to  be  rela- 
tively unconcerned  with  what  the  other 
body  does,  right  or  wrong.  The  respon- 
sibility here  Is  for  us  to  decide  and  fre- 
quently in  the  first  Instance— and  I  sim- 
ply point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  that  with  respect  to  his  great 
and  devoted  campaign  to  undertake  to 
effectuate  reductions  in  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering Government  that  the  gen- 
tleman obviously  has  very  fertile  soil 
right  around  the  gentleman  on  which 
*"^  *"J*2^ch  the  gentleman  can  work 
Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  for  one  moment,  I  say 
that  we  had  149  Members  voting  this 
way. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Excuse  me  just  a  min- 
ute. It  depends  upon  what  the  gentle- 
man's definition  is  of  a  "moment."  If 
it  is  mine,  I  wlU  yield  for  a  moment,  but 
if  it  Is  the  gentleman's,  I  do  not  think 
I  have  enough  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  think  It  Is  yours     I 
think  a  vote  of  149  of  my  colleagues 
fortunately  some  on  your  side,  supported 
the  point  I  was  making. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  WeU,  again  you  prove 
you  can  tend  in  the  direcUon  of  the  po- 
litical without  becoming  political  I 
compliment  the  gentleman.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  urge  support  of  the  pending  bill. 

GEKXRAL  LKAVZ  TO  KZTKND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Members  desir- 
ing to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarics 
on  the  subject  matter  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this 
time  merely  to  call  attention  to  further 
evidence  of  the  need  to  amend  the  budg- 
et law  to  require  the  President  to  up- 
date his  January  budget  along  about 
midway  of  the  session  so  that  the  Con- 
gress, In  processing  the  appropriations 
and  propositions  of  new  legislation  will 
be  in  position  more  intelligently  to' pass 
on  the  questions.  The  further  evidence 
is  In  the  report  of  the  Commiltee  on 
Ways  and  Means  on  the  pending  debt 
limit  bill. 

In  the  budget  submitted  to  Congress 
on  January  17  last,  the  President  esti- 
mated  administraUve   budget  expendi- 
tures— disbtirsements — for     fiscal     year 
1963   at   $94,311   million.     Now  we   are 
told  that  last  month  the  Budget  Bureau 
reported  that  the  fiscal  1963  administra- 
tive budget  expenditure  is  expected  to 
be  $93,907  millions — or  some  $404  mil- 
lions less.     National  security  programs 
and  a  selected  group  of  items  character- 
ized as  "relatively  tmcontrollable"  were 
revised  upward  by  $642  million  while  all 
other  Items  were  revised  downward  by 
$1,046    million.    Evidently   no   revision 
was  offered  in  the  January  estimate  of 
$85,500  million  of  budget  revenues  for 
1963.    But  as  I  mentioned  here  on  the 
floor  on  May  2.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury    told    the    U.S.    Chamber    of 
Commerce  that  budget  revenues  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  1964  might  exceed  the 
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May  15 


Precldent'a  January  budget   projection 
by  perhaps  a  bUlloa  dollar*. 

I  introdueed  House  Joint  Resolution 
129  in  January  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing an  authoritative  updiating  of  the 
President's  budget  totals  at  about  mld- 
sesslon  so  that  the  Congress  would  have 
the  most  up-to-date  budgetary  outlook 
from  the  President  as  his  legislative 
recommendaticns  are  being  processed. 
We  ought  to  have  that  at  hand.  Here 
we  have  evidence  from  authoritative 
sources,  that  the  situation  and  the  out- 
look does  change — hard  evidence  that 
the  January  budget  soon  gets  out  of 
date  and  thus  no  longer  relied  upon  as 
the  last  word  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
of  us  in  the  House  have  fervently  hoped 
that  a  policy  could  be  adopted  which 
would  permit  regular  reductions  in  the 
Federal  debt  rather  than  continual  in- 
creases. 

To  this  end.  several  of  us  have  Intro- 
duced bills  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  creating  such  a  policy.  I  still  very 
firmly  believe  that  such  a  program  would 
be  in  the  long-range  best  Interests  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

In  the  immediate  situation,  however, 
we  seem  to  have  no  Skltemative  but  to 
permit  this  temporary  Increase  In  the 
debt  celling.  Revenues  have  been  less 
than  anticipated  a  year  ago.  and  the 
costs  of  operating  certain  of  those  pro- 
grams authorized  and  approved  by  the 
Congress  have  been  greater  than  antic- 
ipated. 

The  immediate  question  boils  down  to 
a  simple  one  of  whether  or  not  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  permitted  to  pay  its  bills. 
While  some  of  us  individually  may  not 
have  voted  for  each  of  the  programs  by 
which  expenditures  have  been  com- 
mitted, this  Is  somewhat  beside  the  point. 
The  point  is  that  these  expenditures  have 
been  committed.  They  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  Congress,  and  they  have 
been  committed  in  good  faith.  The  biUs 
are  coming  due.  and  they  can  be  paid  at 
this  particular  time  only  by  this  tem- 
porary iiKrease  in  the  debt  ceiling. 

It  is  like  a  man  whose  wife  has  made 
certain  bills  to  operate  the  household. 
The  bills  may  be  higher  than  he  had  ex- 
pected. As  a  nuitter  of  pure  principle,  he 
may  be  opposed  to  the  idea  of  borrowing 
from  the  bank  to  pay  these  bills.  Yet  the 
bills  are  due.^uid  they  must  be  paid. 

To  refuse  would  be  like  a  fireman  re- 
fusing to  help  put  out  a  fire  on  the 
grounds  that  he  did  not  start  it  and  was 
not  in  favor  of  its  being  started. 

This  is.  to  me  and  to  many  of  us.  a 
disagreeable  necessity.  Yet  let  us  look 
for  Just  a  moment  at  what  would  hap- 
pen in  the  present  situation  if  this  bill 
were  to  be  turned  down. 

If  this  bill  should  be  rejected  today, 
the  Government  itself  could  be  put  in  the 
pxjsition  of  not  being  able  to  meet  the 
day-to-day  operational  obligations  to 
which  it  has  been  committed  by  acts  of 
Congress.  It  would  be  difflciilt  to  imag- 
ine the  utter  chaos  which  might  result  If 
legitimate  bills,  presented  to  the  UJ3. 
Treasury,  could  not  be  honored  due  to  In- 
sufBcient  fxinds. 

The  impact  of  such  a  situation  both  at 
home  and  atHXMd.  could  be  intolerable. 
If  the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes 


were  forced  to  default  on  its  bllla,  world- 
wide confklence  in  the  dollar  and  In  the 
good  faith  of  the  UJ3.  Government,  could 
tumble  dangerously. 

Secondly,  the  Government  would  be 
forced  to  curtail  and  cut  back  its  de- 
velopment of  several  vitally  important 
new  weapons  systems.  It  Is  only  by 
means  of  the  expeditious  and  orderly 
development  and  delivery  of  these  weap- 
ons systems  that  we  are  able  to  get  ahead 
and  stay  ahead  of  the  Russians  and  to 
provide  that  edge  of  continued  military 
superiority  which  protects  our  Nation 
from  armed  danger. 

If  the  Ti-easury  were  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  an  inability  to  meet  its 
pledged  commitments,  work  would  have 
to  be  stopped,  delayed,  slowed  down  or 
curtailed  on  such  crucial  new  weapons 
systems  as- the  TFX  fighter,  the  Dyna- 
Soar  rocket,  the  newer  developmental 
work  in  intercontinental  missile  delivery 
systems,  and  new  submarine  missile  de- 
livery systems. 

This  Is  a  price  which  I  am  sure  none 
of  us  desires  to  pay.  It  could  lose  us 
the  precious  advantage  of  time,  pur- 
chased at  so  dear  a  cost  in  several  of 
these  areas. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  shall  vote 
for  this  temporary  Increase  in  the  debt 
ceiling  today.  In  the  present  circum- 
stance. It  seems  the  only  responsible 
thing  to  do. 

The  top  figure  authorized  temportirily 
in  this  bill  is  $307  billion.  This  is  $1 
billion  less  than  the  temporary  ceiling 
of  $308  billion  which  had  been  in  effect 
on  last  March  31. 

I  for  one  continue  to  be  deeply  com- 
mitted to  the  eventual  adoption  of  a  sys- 
tem of  regiilar.  orderly  debt  retirement. 
As  a  matter  of  long-range  principle  it 
goes  against  the  grain  to  agree  to  even 
a  temporary  increase  in  the  debt  celling. 
But  in  the  immediate  situation,  the 
alternative  could  be  far  worse  and  a 
greater  violation  of  principle.  For  the 
alternative  today  could  involve  a  default- 
ing of  public  obligations,  a  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  the  public  commitments  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  dangerous  lag 
in  the  development  of  our  military 
readiness. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though I  respect  the  sincerity  of  those 
honest  ccaiservatives  who  are  concerned 
about  the  national  debt.  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues  that  many  of  them  are 
endorsing  spending  and  debt  reduction 
at  the  same  time. 

The  fact  Is  that  we  have  many  split 
personality  Congressmen  who  vote  for 
every  spending  bill,  but  bewail  the  high 
ruitional  debt.  This  is  double  standard 
economics. 

Where  were  the  economizers  last  week 
when  we  added  over  a  billion  dollars  to 
the  military  pay?  Where  were  they  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  when  we  voted  over  one- 
third  of  a  billion  dollars  more  than  the 
Defense  Department  requested  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  the  RX-70  pro- 
gram? Need  I  remind  you  that  about 
75  percent  of  our  budget  goes  for  pro- 
grams, mostly  for  defense  and  space, 
which  were  enacted  almost  unanimously 
by  this  House? 

I  repeat  a  rhyme  of  mine:  One  day  we 
vote  for  spending  bills.     The  next — of 


debt  we  prate.     Although  it  is  Irrespon. 
slble.  politically  it  is  great. 

Mr.  LJkHQEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
call vividly  the  date  of  February  2o, 
1962,  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  We  were 
^{athered  In  this  Chamber  to  debate  and 
consider  a  bill  similar  to  the  one  before 
us  today,  a  measure  that  Increased  the 
temporary  national  debt  limit.  On 
that  day  we  received  the  Joyful  news 
that  astronaut  John  Glenn  had  landed 
his  .sp8M;e  capsule  safely. 

Today,  the  scene  Is  similar.  We  are 
once  more  discussing  the  national  debt 
celling  and  we  have  an  astronaut  in 
orbit.  Certainly  all  of  us  are  praying 
for  Gordon  Cooper's  safe  and  successful 
return. 

As  Astronaut  Cooper  circles  the  earth, 
we  earthllngs  gather  here  to  push  our 
national  debt  limit  into  a  still  higher 
orbit  than  man  has  ever  reached.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  this  is  one  field  of 
exploration  in  which  the  Russians  come 
In  a  poor  second. 

Theoretically,  this  bill  would  ral.se  our 
debt  celling  from  the  current  $305  to 
$307  billion  for  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  Then  the 
celling  would  be  raised  to  $309  billion 
until  August  30,  when  It  would  fan 
again  to  $285  billion.  No  one  is  nalre 
enough  to  believe  that  this  is  really  a 
temporary  Increase  or  that  it  will  actual- 
ly be  allowed  to  drop  after  August  30. 
The  only  thing  temporary  about  It  Is 
that  we  will  gather  here  again  this  sum- 
mer to  raise  the  debt  limit  even  further. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  day  of  reck- 
oning. We  have  not  paid  last  year's  bJD, 
we  will  not  be  able  to  pay  this  year's 
bills,  and  we  are  busy  appropriating 
money  for  next  year,  money  we  do  not 
and  win  not  have.  We  have  to  stop 
somewhere,  sometime.  Perhaps  this  Is 
the  day. 

How  did  we  get  into  this  predicament 
in  the  first  place?  Whose  fault  Is  !t? 
The  easiest  way  to  pass  the  buck,  of 
course.  Is  to  blame  whatever  adminis- 
tration is  In  power.  I  am  not  the  only 
one  who  noted  our  President's  statement 
in  1960  that  "It  is  extremely  important 
that  the  United  States  maintain  to  the 
extent  p)osslble  a  sound  fiscal  policy  and 
a  balanced  budget."  I  have  pointed  oat 
often  enough  that  his  performance  has 
left  us  with  two  staggering  deficits  and 
a  request  for  a  third  planned  deficit.  II 
would  be  easier  to  blame  the  President 
and  his  economic  advisers  for  our  fiscal 
mess,  but  it  would  also  be  an  admlssloB 
that  we,  the  elected  representatives  d 
the  people,  have  failed  to  take  our  right- 
ful position  as  protectors  of  the  people's 
money. 

No  administration,  regardless  of  whoh 
President,  can  spend  money  that  has  not 
been  appropriated.  A  request  from  the 
President  or  his  economic  advisers,  or 
any  department  or  bureau,  does  not  gtw 
Congress  any  excuse  for  shirking  its  re- 
sr>onslbllltles. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  people  are 
getting  wise  to  us;  that  they  are  begin- 
ning to  worry  about  the  "spend  now,  paj 
later"  projxjsals  that  Jam  our  lawmaktnf 
machinery.  They  are  beginning  to  |rt 
excited  about  such  things  as  the  inter- 
est we  pay  on  the  debt,  which  now  nm 
$10  billion  plus  a  year.    That  Is  10  per- 
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cent  of  the  annual  budget.  It  is  10  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  we  take  in.  That  fact 
alone  should  give  us  the  incentive  to  re- 
duce the  debt  and  balance  the  budget. 
We  do  not  appropriate  money  for  the  in- 
terest payment.  We  do  not  even  hold 
hearings  on  it  so  that  the  amount  would 
be  forcibly  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
people.  It  is  a  payment  that  is  auto- 
matically paid  before  we  pay  for  any- 
thing else.  That  $10  billion  Is  the  cream 
off  the  top,  leaving  skim  milk  for  the 
rest  of  the  budget.  If  it  could  be  ho- 
mogenized with  the  rest,  it  would  bene- 
fit all  of  us. 

We  often  hear  the  cries  that  national 
defense  is  to  blame  for  our  failure  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  and  that  you  can  not 
be  against  national  defense  without  be- 
ing un-American.  Certainly  our  defense 
spending  Is  enormous,  but  we  should 
realize  that  even  the  defense  spending 
proposed  for  fiscal  1963  represents  an 
Increase  of  only  12  percent  above  the 
amount  spent  during  fiscal  1954.  the  year 
after  the  Korean  war.  Ehjring  this  same 
period  of  time,  nondefense  spending,  as 
projected  into  fiscal  1963,  will  have  in- 
creased 94  percent. 

It  has  been  argued  that  putting  a  lim- 
itation on  the  national  debt  ceiling  is 
not  the  way  to  contain  or  reduce  or  to 
control  Federal  spending.  That  argu- 
ment has  merit.  But  I  believe  opposition 
to  raising  the  debt  limit  can  be  of  value 
if  it  awakens  the  people  of  this  Nation 
to  the  dangers  of  continued  deficit  spend- 
ing. Perhaps  enough  word  of  today's 
debate  will  reach  them.  Perhaps  our 
people  will  get  tired  of  seeing  the  cream 
of  $10  billion  being  taken  off  the  top  of 
their  milk  to  pay  Interest.  Perhaps  the 
people  will  voice  their  concern  in  a  loud 
voice  to  their  elected  representatives. 
Then,  and  apparently  only  then,  will  this 
Congress  resume  Its  rightful  role  as  con- 
troller of  the  purse  strings. 

Our  determination  today  could  well 
serve  notice  that  we  are  not  going  to 
raise  the  debt  limit  any  higher,  that  we 
will  Uve  within  our  means.  Our  con- 
cern must  be  reflected  in  future  appro- 
priations. If  a  sufficient  number  of  us 
will  oppose  Increased  spending  programs 
when  we  feel  they  are  Irresponsible  or  un- 
needed:  If  we  will  oppose  all  of  the 
spending  that  makes  increasing  of  the 
debt  celling  necessary;  and  if  we  will 
consistently  oppose  the  raising  of  the 
debt  celling,  we  could  get  our  Govern- 
ment back  on  a  sound  fiscal  basis 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strong- 
ly support  the  bill  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  This  bill 
does  not  go  as  far  as  the  Treasury  would 
have  had  us  go,  but  I  agree  with  the 
committee  that  in  this  bill  we  have  given 
tfte  Treasury  the  absolute  minimum  ceil- 
ing required  for  the  efficient  manage- 
ment of  the  debt  and  the  maintenance 
or  the  credit  standing  of  the  U.S  Gov- 
ernment. The  substitute  would  in  no 
way  save  money;  on  the  contrary,  it 
clearly  will  result  In  heavier  costs  and 
in  resort  to  unsound  and  Ul-advised 
expedients. 

This  will  deserve  bipartisan  support 
i  support  it  essenUally  for  the  same 
reasons  I  voted  for  the  debt  ceiling  re- 
quest made  by  President  Eisenhower  in 
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I960.  This  legislation  by  all  means 
should  be  nonpartisan  and  that  Is  the 
way  I  so  regard  it. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas,  the  Honorable 
Wilbur  D.  Mills,  has  already  described 
In  detail  the  unsound  alternatives  to 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
will  have  to  resort  if  this  committee  bill 
Is  not  enacted.  I  will  not  repeat  what  he 
has  already  told  us.  However,  I  would 
emphasize  that  the  debt  ceiling.  Indeed, 
comes  after  the  fact;  spending  can  oe 
controlled  only  by  opposing  the  author- 
izations and  the  appropriations  at  the 
time  when  they  are  made  and  not  when 
it  becomes  time  to  pay  the  bills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  say  that  I 
strongly  support  this  bill  for  the  same 
reasons  that  I  supported  the  Eisenhower 
request:  It  is  the  sound,  economical, 
businesslike  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
greatest  benefit  I  see  in  this  bill  is  that 
it  brings  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  dangerous  and  frighten- 
ing extent  to  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  going  into  debt. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  larger  and 
more  complicated  issues  involved  In  this 
bill,  such  as  the  budget,  the  deficit,  debt 
management  and  the  like.  But,  to  the 
average  person  this  is  completely  beyond 
comprehension.  Tell  htm,  however,  that 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt  is  $10 
billion  a  year  and  he  begins  to  realize  the 
enormity  of  the  obligation  that  is  being 
saddled  on  him  and  his  children  and  his 
grandchildren.  Much  publicity  in  recent 
weeks  has  been  directed  to  the  fact  that 
It  takes  all  the  income  tax  payments  of 
41  million  Americans  earning  up  to 
$6,000  a  year  just  to  pay  this  interest 
on  the  debt.  The  average  person  imder- 
stands  this  too  and  I  find  evidence  of  it 
in  the  letters  I  receive  asking  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  reduce  Federal  spend- 
ing and  the  debt. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  people  are  wor- 
ried and  deeply  concerned  about  these 
issues.  The  situation  is  such  that  we 
should  be  spending  our  efforts  in  reduc- 
ing the  debt  rather  than  increasing  it. 
It  calls  for  some  major  effort  such  as 
legislation  or  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment requiring  that  a  portion  of  the 
Federal  income  be  applied  to  the  national 
debt  each  year,  except  in  emergencies, 
and  that  all  other  non-defense  expend- 
itures be  reduced  accordingly. 

Many  of  the  spending  programs  could 
be  classified  as  desirable,  but  few  of  us 
could  afford  to  satisfy  our  desires  with- 
out running  the  risk  of  bankruptcy. 
Neither  can  the  Government  which 
should  have  the  same  interest  in  solvency 
and  fiscal  responsibility. 

The  Washington  News  in  a  recent  ed- 
itorial stated  the  case  in  laymen's  lan- 
guage as  follows : 

So  when  Congress  talks  of  raising  the  debt 
celling  a  couple  of  billion  now,  or  a  few  more 
billion  later,  it  Is  Just  fiddling  around  Be- 
cause, as  everybody  here  In  Washington 
knows,  until  the  present  rate  of  Government 
spending  is  stopped,  and  radically  reversed 
there  is  no  real  foreseeable  limit  on  the 
national  debt. 


In  my  State  of  Ohio  a  bold  and  dar- 
ing attempt  is  being  made  to  achieve 


government  elHciency  and  frugality.  It 
has  already  resulted  in  a  breakthrough 
toward  restoring  responsible  order  to 
our  State's  financial  affairs.  If  Ohio 
can  do  it.  the  Nation  can  do  it.  If  the 
Nation  fails  to  do  it  everyone  will  have 
his  economic  opportunity  Impaired  and 
his  freedom  from  government  domina- 
tion diminished. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
vote  today  to  approve  HR.  6009,  but  I 
shall  do  so  very  reluctantly. 

The  Congress  should  begin  to  achieve 
the  systematic  reduction  of  our  national 
debt.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  at  this 
session,  HH.  1011,  which  would  provide 
a  method  of  reduction  which  I  feel  is 
both  reasonable  and  within  our  financial 
ability. 

As  I  said,  I  will  support  the  temporary 
increase  in  our  debt  limit  reluctantly.  I 
will  do  so  only  because  I  feel  that  the 
time  to  cut  our  expenditures  is  not  after 
the  money  and  programs  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress.  To  cut  expendi- 
tures effectively,  we  must  start  cutting 
when  the  requests  for  funds  first  come 
to  us.  We  should  not,  I  feel,  approve  the 
programs  and  the  funds,  and  then  refuse 
to  increase  the  debt  limit  to  allow  Treas- 
ury to  provide  the  funds  we  have  pre- 
viously voted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  prosperity  of  our 
Nation  is  growing.  The  outlook  Is  bright 
and  happy.  This  is  the  time  for  the 
Congress  to  act.  This  is  the  time  for 
us  to  adopt  a  sound  and  realistic  pro- 
gram to  keep  ovu-  expenditures  within 
our  income.  This  is  the  time  for  us  to 
adopt  a  plan  to  decrease  this  monstrous 
debt  which  threatens  to  hang  like  a 
heavy  weight  over  the  heads  of  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren. 

I  have  been  very  pleased  to  see  mean- 
ingful reductions  in  a  number  of  the 
budget  requests  sent  to  Congress  this 
year.  I  will  support,  and  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  adopt,  many  more  such  reduc- 
tions before  this  year  is  out.  We  should 
make  every  attempt  to  stay  as  close  as 
possible  to  a  balance  between  income  and 
expenditures  this  year.  Next  year  we 
should  be  able  to  achieve  a  surplus  to 
help  pay  off  this  monstrous  debt. 

By  next  year,  I  hope  the  Congress  has 
seen  fit  to  adopt  H.R.  1011.  or  a  similar 
measure,  which  will  assure  a  surplus  to 
be  applied  to  debt  reduction  each  year. 

Except  in  case  of  national  emergency, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  find  it  very  difficult 
to  support  any  further  increase  in  our 
debt  limit.  We  must  reduce  our  national 
debt. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
nection with  debate  on  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  national  debt  limit  I  should 
like  to  sum  up  what,  to  me,  seems  to  be 
the  basic  issue. 

First,  let  me  remind  my  colleagues 
that  there  is  much  confusion  with  re- 
gard to  budgets  and  in  this  connection  I 
remind  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
it  is  Congress  that  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  expenditures.  This  au- 
thority comes  through  obligational 
legislation,  but  it  is  the  President  who 
has  the  control  over  the  cash  budget.  I 
emphasize  that  it  is  the  President  who 
actually  controls  spending  and  is  respon- 
sible for  a  deficit  and  an  increase  in  the 
national  debt. 


/ 
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This  matter  of  who  cmitrols  spending 
is  the  crux  of  the  Issoe  In  our  delibera- 
tions today.  When  the  debt  limit  was 
Increased  last  year  Congress  established 
a  temporary  statutory  debt  limitation. 
This  set  a  ceiling  at  $308  billion  from 
July  1.  1962.  to  March  31,  1963.  During 
the  period  April  1.  1963.  to  June  24.  1963. 
this  ceiling  is  down  to  $305  billion  and 
then  from  June  25.  1963,  to  June  30.  1963. 
it  will  drop  still  further  to  $300  billion 
and  finally  on  July  1.  1963,  the  debt  limit 
will  automatically  revert  to  the  perma- 
nent limit  of  $285  billion. 

This  system  of  automatic  reduction 
was  to  allow  proper  provisions  to  be  made 
for  expected  seasonal  variations  in  ex- 
penditures and  receipts  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  in  1963.  but  it  was  not  Intended  to 
cover  deficit  financing  in  this  year.  1963. 

The  issue  of  this  deficit  is  that  the 
President  coxild  have  reduced  expendi- 
tures and  had  he  desired  to  do  so  main- 
tain a  public  debt  in  accordance  with  the 
statutory  limitation.  Instead  he  pre- 
ferred to  allow  expenditures  to  exceed 
Oovemment  income,  and  therefore,  we 
are  faced  with  the  problem  of  raising  the 
debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee have  taken  the  position  in  favor 
of  extending  the  debt  ceiling  to  $305  bil- 
lion. The  members  of  this  committee 
have  felt  that  if  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration is  truly  sincere  in  its  protesta- 
tions of  desiring  efBciency  and  economy 
in  Crovemment.  this  proposed  ceiling  will 
be  adequate  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

In  the  report  accompanying  the  legis- 
lation which  we  are  considering  the 
minority  members  pointed  out  that  un- 
less the  Kennedy  administration  is 
checked  a  debt  ceiling  of  $320  billion  will 
be  required  during  the  fiscal  year  1964 
and  after  that  if  this  same  policy  con- 
tinues the  $320  billion  celling  will  not 
sufBce.  The  basic  issue  facing  each 
Member  of  this  House  is :  Do  we  support 
a  policy  of  unlimited  debt?  The  Issue 
]«  whether  we  are  a  rubberstamp  and 
obediently  extend  the  administration's 
borrowing  authority  every  time  the  ad- 
ministration's expenditures  exceed  its 
revenues,  or  whether  we  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  you  are  the  only  one  who  can 
control  the  cash  outgo  suid  the  only  way 
we  can  make  you.  Mr.  President,  do  so  Is 
to  fall  to  Increase  the  debt  celling.  The 
debt  ceiling  is  oiu*  tool  to  curb  spending. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  extension  of  the  existing  debt 
limit  of  $305  billion  so  that  this  limit 
does  not  revert  In  June  to  $300  billion 
and  then  in  July  to  $285  billion.  Taking 
this  position  I  do  so  feeling  that  I  am  act- 
ing responsibly  and  that  the  record 
will  show  the  most  recent  estimates  of 
cash  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
Oovemment  Indicate  clearly  that  under 
the  policy  of  efBciency  and  economy  in 
Oovemment  a  celling  of  $305  billion  will 
be  adeqiiate  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
In  other  words  this  action  on  my  part  In 
support  of  a  $305  bilUon  debt  limit  is  to 
force  the  Government  to  stop  increasing 
Federal  expenditures. 

As  a  member  of  the  minority  party  I 
have  seen  the  deficit  In  the  last  3  years 
amount  to  $27  billion.  I  have  seen  the 
Govertunent  grow  and  the  number  of 


Federal  employees  and  the  Federal  pay- 
roll increase.  Since  President  Kennedy 
took  ofBce,  the  number  of  these  em- 
ployees has  gone  up  217.734. 

Congress  has  yet  to  vote  on  a  number 
of  new  programs  which  would  greatly 
Increase  spending  and  likewise  increase 
the  size  of  the  Government.  I  do  not 
intend  to  vote  for  these  new  programs 
and  I  hope  Congress  will  not  pass  legisla- 
tion increasing  the  administration  s  ob- 
ligational  authority.  But  as  I  said 
earlier.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  job  of 
placing  a  lid  on  spending  and  holding 
the  line  on  the  national  debt  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  President.  If  this 
was  a  matter  of  national  defense  spend- 
ing and  the  future  of  our  Nation  was 
involved  it  would  be  a  different  question, 
but  this  administration  is  greatly  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  nonmilitary  pro- 
grams and  at  the  same  time  proposes  a 
substantial  cut  in  taxes. 

From  a  political  standpoint  such  a 
fiscally  Irresponsible  policy  may  be  help- 
ful, but  from  the  standpoint  of  overall 
public  interest  I  believe  it  is  wrong. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  support 
the  motion  to  recommit  this  legislation 
with  instructions  to  report  it  back  with 
a  $305  billion  limitaUon.  If  that  mo- 
tion fails  and  the  legislation  contains  a 
debt  limitation  of  $307  billion  for  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year  and  an  in- 
crease in  July  and  August  temporarily 
to  $309  billion.  I  shall  be  forced  to  vote 
against  this  measure. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
all  of  us  agree  that  the  only  thing  truly 
temporary  about  what  we  are  being 
asked  to  do  today  is  the  brief  respite  we 
shall  receive  before  being  asked  again  for 
another  temporary  increase  in  the  Fed- 
eral debt  ceiling.  The  pattern  is  too 
well  known  to  require  recitation  and  no 
one.  I  am  siire.  will  make  more  than  a 
feeble  pretense  of  believing  otherwise. 

The  tendency  of  many  in  the  face  of 
this  problem  is  to  go  to  the  wailing  wall 
and  cry:  "Is  there  no  end?"  But  there 
can  be  an  end  and  it  lies  within  our  power 
to  accomplish  It  today — here,  right  now. 
This  House  has  not  only  the  power  but 
the  responsibility  to  put  a  halt  to  the 
everlasting  pyramiding  of  our  Federal 
debt.  And  while  it  might  be  helpful  to 
place  the  responsibility  for  the  high  level 
of  debt  on  other  shoulders,  we  must  face 
up  to  the  fact  that  a  great  portion  of  that 
responsibility  rests  right  here. 

I  do  not  share  the  dire  and  gloomy  pre- 
dictions of  those  supporting  this  meas- 
ure. If  we  do  not  authorize  the  Increase, 
then  our  level  of  expenditures  will  sim- 
ply be  reduced.  This  is  the  only  method 
which  offers  any  ultimate  hope  of  re- 
duction of  the  debt  and  continued  post- 
ponement of  reality  will  not  make  it  more 
palatable  when  we  do  decide  to  face  it. 
Only  by  reducing  expenditures  and  mak- 
ing a  concerted  effort  to  begin  reduction 
of  the  debt  can  we  ever  hope  to  solve  this 
problem.  And  it  is  a  problem,  a  most 
serious  problem,  despite  the  lulling  In- 
tonations of  those  who  assure  us  other- 
wise or  even  go  so  far  as  to  regard  it  as 
a  blessing,  if  not  a  necessity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Government  has 
to  pay  bills  as  well  as  print  bills.  If 
our  business  firms  had  been  run  on  the 
same  basis  as  we  have  been  operating. 


it  is  obvious  that  we  would  have  suc- 
cumbed long  ago.  How  long  can  we 
expect  fiscal  sanity  from  others  and 
show  such  flagrant  disregard  for  it 
ourselves? 

If  deficit  spending  i.s  such  a  wonder- 
ful stimulant  to  business  and  to  increased 
national  Income,  why  has  the  coune 
which  we  have  followed  with  recklew 
abandon  for  so  long  failed  to  provide 
funds  for  some  reduction  in  our  national 
debt?  Why  can  we  not  let  our  nation*] 
prosperity  move  at  a  pace  we  can  afford? 
Why  must  the  Central  Government  pro^ 
vide  everything  for  everybody? 

Mr.  Chairman,  unle.ss  we  pull  our 
heads  out  of  the  clouds  and  make  a 
realistic  effort  to  live  within  our  income, 
setting  aside  a  portion  for  reduction  of 
the  national  debt,  we  will  be  everlast- 
ingly besieged  with  proposals  for  in- 
creasing  the  debt.  The  magic  of  the 
word  "temporary"  has  been  lost  upon 
our  citizens  and  those  who  initially  con- 
trived its  use  will  be  hard  put  to  come 
up  with  another  pattern  to  assuage  the 
American  people.  We  can  make  a  begin- 
ning toward  fiscal  responsibility  today 
by  defeating  the  bill  before  us.  No  rea- 
sonable  alternative   is  available. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  have  heard  debate  on  a  bill.  Thi» 
debate  and  the  testimony  presented 
to  the  body  is,  in  my  judgment,  one  of 
the  finest  presentations  that  I  have 
heard  since  joining  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
their  articulate  presentations. 

After  carefully  reviewing  and  digest- 
ing the  information  transmitted,  I  have 
concluded  there  is  one  fundamental,  un- 
deniable fact  that  must  be  readily  ap- 
parent to  anyone  willing  to  take  the 
time  to  analyze  the  testimony:  A  vo4e 
to  temporarily  Increase  the  debt  limit  it 
an  open  invitation  to  continue  inflation, 
irresponsible  fiscal  policies,  and  planned 
deficits.  It  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  tail  still  wags  the  doc 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  such  time 
as  enough  people  vote  the  conviction  and 
philosophy  that  a  stronger  America  will 
be  forthcoming  only  with  the  gradual 
withdrawal  by  the  Federal  Government 
from  areas  of  responsibility  that  are 
none  of  our  business  and  admonish  the 
States  and  local  units  of  government  to 
exercise  their  own  responsibilities  if  they 
are  desirous  of  maintaining  their  own 
sovereignty.  A  vote  to  continue  the  In- 
crease In  the  debt  celling  Is  a  vote  for  an 
Increase  In  inflation.  This  makes  aboot 
as  much  sense  as  the  minister  trying  to 
cure  the  alcoholic  by  giving  him  another 
drink. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit 
the  committee  bill,  as  I  did  in  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress.  1962.  The 
substitute  bill  being  offered  by  the  mi- 
nority is  a  thoroughly  responsible  sub- 
stitute. It  would  continue  the  existing, 
temporary  debt  celling  of  $305  billlOB. 
The  majority  bill  also  asks  for  $387 
billion  and  then  $309  billion  In  July  and 
August. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  point  made 
by  the  gentlcmstn  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
CuTiTTsl  and  the  gentleman  from  Wl»- 
consin  [Mr.  Byrnes  1.  that  the  adminto- 


tration  would  have  found  it  entirely  pos- 
sible and  practical,  as  it  turned  out.  to 
live  within  the  $306  billion  proposed  by 
the  minority  in  1962.    When  the  admin- 
istration presented  to  Congress  its  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1963,  it  was  balanced  "on 
paper."    This  argument  was  carried  for- 
ward in  the  1962  debt  celling  bill,  and  on 
the  basis  of  this  budget  the  debt  celling 
bill  provided  that  the  celling  would  range 
from  a  peak  of  $308  billion  to  a  low  of 
$300  billion  after  June  25.   1963.     Now 
either  that  budget  was  fictitious,  which 
is  an  irresponsible  way  to  treat  Congress, 
or  it  <ias  shockingly  inept  in  its  projec- 
tions as  to  what  expenditures  actually 
would  be.    There  seems  to  be  no  sense  of 
priorities  In  the  executive  departments 
downtown.    Each  agency  seems  to  be  on 
its  own.     Education,  for   example,  has 
been  relegated  to  the  cellar.    Pork-barrel 
legislation  for  the  Federal  financing  of 
local  golf  ranges  Is  given  highest  priority. 
Having  refu.sed  to  be  selective  and  to  es- 
tabllsh^  priorities,  the  executive  branch 
now  cames  to  Congress  and  asks  us  to 
rectify  its  mistakes.    This  Is  the  fourth 
request  in  2  years  for  new  authority  to 
borrow.  I  would  not  be  troubled  so  much 
were  it  not  so  plain  that  the  administra- 
tion was  not  honest  with  Congress  In  its 
1963  budget  submission.    It  is  Impossible 
to  come  to  any  other  conclusion. 

If  the  substitute  bill  offered  by  the 
minority  fails  of  passage  there  will  be  a 
vote  on  final  passage.    I  intend  to  vote 
"no"  on  final  passage  for  one   reason, 
which  is  that  there  will  be  ample  time 
for  the  administration  to  come  back  to 
Congress  before  June  25  with  a  new  sub- 
mission more  carefully  drawn  and  more 
in  line  with  the  minority  substitute.     I 
have  seen  this  happen  before  in  other 
measures;   there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Treasury  Department  cannot  come  back 
next  week  with  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise.  In  1962.  when  we  voted  on  the  debt 
ceiling  increase  we  were  up  to  the  wire 
and  there  was  no  choice  but  to  go  along 
on  final  passage  after  the  minority  sub- 
stitute failed.     We  are  not  up  against 
that  deadline   this   year.     One  of  our 
functions,  after  all,  is  to  double  check 
the  executive  to  make  certain  that  the 
executive  is  honest  with  the  people  and 
has  the  fortitude  to  make  choices  and 
decisions.     Is  the  moon  race  more  im- 
portant or  is  education  and  health  more 
important?    The  administration  should 
stop  trying  to  be  all  things  to  all  men. 
It  should  rather  lay  out  areas  of  national 
needs  according  to  priorities  and  submit 
an  honest  budget   in   accordance  with 
those  needs  and  priorities. 

I  referred  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
fourth  time  In  2  years  that  the  Treas- 
ury has  come  to  Congress  with  requests 
for  new  borrowing  authority.  Each  time 
Congress  has  given  the  executive  exactly 
what  it  has  asked.  Is  there  not  a  right — 
even  an  obligation— to  differ?  If  the 
committee  bill  Is  adopted  the  adminis- 
tration will  be  back  again  in  August, 
without  fail,  for  a  fifth  time  within  2 
years,  for  new  borrowing  authority. 

I  think  it  has  been  demonstrated  be- 
yond question  that  the  executive  can  live 
with  the  minority  substitute.  The  ex- 
ecutive lived  within  $306  as  proposed  by 
the  minority  a  year  ago,  and  it  can  do 
it  again  if  it  will  remove  the  padding. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers between  the  branches  of  Government 
requires  that  the  legislature  register  its 
point  of  view.  The  motion  to  recommit 
is  a  constructive  and  positive  point  of 
view,  and  I  think  represents,  in  the  long 
run.  better  government.  The  Congress 
is  an  Independent  branch  of  government 
and  it  should  be  coxislstent  with  Its 
heritage. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
only  reason  we  are  faced  with  this  debt 
dilemma  today  Is  the  administration  s 
refusal  to  put  a  brake  on  Federal  spend- 
ing. The  principle  of  a  balanced 
budget — matching  expenditures  to  In- 
come— seems  to  matter  httle  to  the 
President's  "spendthrift  corps." 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  an  exten- 
sion of  the  public  debt  limit.  To  do  so 
will  only  encourage  additional  deficit 
spending  and  put  the  country  in  a  big- 
ger financial  fix. 

The  spotlight  of  public  concern  must 
be  focused  on  this  current  wave  of  ex- 
cessive spending.  Steps  must  be  taken 
to  assure  greater  economy  and  efficiency 
In  the  function  of  all  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies.  And,  Federal 
employment,  which  Is  expanding  at  a 
greater  rate  than  our  national  popula- 
tion, must  be  contained. 

It  is  only  by  applying  congressional 
restraint  to  the  mounting  national  debt 
that  we  can  put  the  pressure  on  the 
administration  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
Government  and  restore  fiscal  soundness 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today,  as  we  are  considering  HJl.  6009. 
which  seeks  to  provide  a  temporary  debt 
limitation  of  $307  billion  through  June 
30  and  $309  billion  for  July  and  August  of 
1963.  each  Member  of  the  House  must 
stop  to  remember  that  by  casting  his  vote 
for  the  bill  he  is  not  only  jeopardizing  the 
future  of  his  children  and  his  grandchil- 
dren— but  his  country. 

Very  definitely.  I  do  not  subscribe  to 
the  theory  of  some  of  the  new-type  econ- 
omists who  have  suddenly  sprung  up  and 
who  claim  that  there  is  nothing  wrong 
or  dangerous  about  a  huge  national  debt. 
They  do  not  explain,  of  course,  why — if 
it  is  not  a  debt  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word — we  taxpayers  still  have  to  con- 
tribute $10  billion  a  year  to  meet  the 
present  interest  charge  on  that  debt.  I 
personally  feel  that  a  debt  is  a  debt 
whether  it  is  owed  by  the  national  Gov- 
ernment or  by  an  individual.  After  all. 
if  we  want  to  carry  this  theory  to  the 
rldlculoiis  extreme  we  could  say  that  a 
debt  owed  by  any  one  of  us  Is  of  no  con- 
cern— and  go  blithely  on  spending  and 
spending  and  making  more  debts. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  an  Individual 
would  be  considered  a  sound  financial 
risk  for  very  long  If  he  followed  such  a 
path;  and  I  am  equally  convinced  that 
the  United  States  will  not  remain  fiscally 
sound  if  we  continue  with  reckless,  waste- 
ful, and  unnecessary  spending — with  no 
thought  given  to  balancing  the  budget 
and  actually  reducing  the  national  debt. 
And,  very  frankly,  as  I  have  stated  re- 
peatedly, I  am  convinced  that  we  must 
remain  fiscally  sovmd  if  we  are  to  survive 
as  a  free  nation. 


In  the  87  th  Congress,  the  administra- 
tion came  to  the  Congress  three  times 
for  increases  In  the  temporary  Pfvtlonal 
debt  limit.  I  can  find  no  evidence  that 
any  real  effort  was  made  by  the  admin- 
istration to  reduce  spending  in  between 
such  requests  nor  since  the  last  increase 
was  granted. 

Now,  with  the  88th  Congress  only  A^^ 
months  old,  we  are  faced  with  this  pres- 
ent bill.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that 
this  is  just  a  start  and  when  July  arrives 
we  will  be  asked  to  extend  and  increase 
the  temporary  debt  limit  again — this 
time  probably  to  $320  bilUon.  At  this 
rate  perhaps  the  88th  Congress  can  have 
the  dubious  distinction  of  granting  a 
record  four  extensions  and  increases 
before  it  ends  at  the  close  of  1964  and 
eventually  burden  the  taxpayers  with  an 
annual  interest  payment  far  exceeding 
the  present  $10  billion  figure.  This  is  in 
contrast  to  the  situation  just  30  short 
years  ago  when  the  total  Federal  debt 
amounted  to  only  $22.5  billion. 

I  say  that  the  Congress  should  serve 
notice  now  and  demand  a  sound  fiscal 
policy  by  defeating  H.R.  6009.  *Only  by 
so  doing  can  we  hope  to  force  the  admin- 
istration to  reduce  its  present  fantastic 
rate  of  expenditures  and  to  stop  its  Irre- 
sponsible demands  on  the  Congress  for 
new^  programs  which  call  for  greater  and 
greater  spending  and  which.  Incidentally, 
would  surely  result  In  more  control  over 
the  Individual. 

I  personally  am  casting  my  vote 
against  HJl.  6009  since  I  feel  the  only 
way  to  stop  profligate,  imnecessary  and 
wasteful  spending  Is  to  stabilize  the  na- 
tional debt  limit  now. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  profound  respect  for  the  ability  and 
integrity  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas, the  very  capable,  and  I  am  sure 
beloved,  cliairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  his  very  effective  and  moving 
remarks  which  he  presented  with  such 
clarity  and  complete  frankness. 

He  presented  this  House  with  a  di- 
lemma of  shocking  proportions.  On  the 
one  hand,  if  we  refxise  to  pass  this  bill 
to  raise  the  debt  limit  we  would  be  em- 
barrassing the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  would  be  acting  Irresponsibly. 
On  the  other  hand — although  he  did  not 
mention  it — if  we  do  support  the  bill  we 
are  partners  with  the  administration  in 
giving  our  approval  to  huge  spending 
programs. 

I  am  disturbed  over  the  suggestion 
that  Congress  has  no  other  course  open 
to  it  than  to  provide  an  unlimited  check- 
ing for  those  who  consistently  tell  us 
that  deficit  spending  is  a  boon  to  our 
economy. 

I  submit  that  for  the  record  the  House 
protect  itself  by  putting  the  blame  for 
the  necessity  of  this  critical  action  where 
it  belongs — upon  the  President  himself, 
who  is  not  hesitant  or  bashful  In  his  con- 
tinuing requests  for  more  and  more  pro- 
grams which  in  turn  claim  more  and 
more  of  our  people's  tax  dollars  and 
places  a  bigger  and  bigger  mortgage  on 
our  children. 

I  must  agree  with  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills]   that  Congress  does  share 
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the  blame  for  deficit  spending,  because 
It  authorizes  the  spending  and  the  ap- 
propiiationa  of  the  money  for  the  pro- 
grams the  President  proposes  but  it  is 
the  President  who  is  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  the  presentation  of  the  program 
that  makes  it  necessary  for  the  House 
to  appropriate  the  money  and  ulti- 
mately, on  all  too  often  recurring  occa- 
sions, to  grant  authority  to  increase  the 
borrowing  power  of  the  Government. 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  many  of 
the  spending  bills  would  have  passed 
this  House  had  it  not  been  for  the  pres- 
sxires  put  upon  the  Members  of  this 
House  from  many  and  varied  sources  to 
support  the  President's  programs.  After 
all.  it  is  dUfflciilt.  especially  if  you  arc  a 
member  of  the  Presidents  own  party  to 
oppose  him  in  his  requests  for  programs 
he  insists  would  decide  whether  the 
country  will  remain  strong  and  virile  or 
not.  The  Members  of  this  House  are 
not  responsible  for  the  presentation  of 
the  programs  the  President  proposes  but 
we  do  share  the  blame  for  spending  when 
we  authorize  them  and  appropriate  the 
money  for  them.  As  I  see  it,  to  agree  to 
raise  the  debt  limit  to  $309  billion  is  to 
open  the  floodgates  for  more  and  more 
wild  spending  and  to  assiame  the  respon- 
sibility for.pur  fiscal  difficulties. 

I  oppose  this  bill  because  I  believe  that 
only  when  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
there  will  be  no  funds  to  pay  for  proposed 
programs  can  our  taxpayers  hope  to  get 
relief  from  the  cold  reality  of  Govern- 
ment taking  more  and  more  of  their 
hard-earned  income.  The  way  to  cut 
taxes — and  this  is  deeply  involved  in 
what  we  are  deciding  today — is  to  cut 
spending  by  the  Government  and  in  the 
issue  before  us  to  withhold  from  the 
spenders  the  opportunity  to  get  funds  to 
fulfill  their  aims. 

Mr  OSTERTAG  Mr  Chairman,  once 
again,  and  no  doubt  this  is  not  the  last 
time,  we  are  faced  with  the  serious  and 
far-reaching  proposition  to  authorize  an 
increase  in  the  public  debt  limit.  I 
might  point  out  that  I  have  consistently, 
but  reluctantly,  supported  such  legisla- 
tion in  the  past  because  I  felt  we  had  no 
other  choices  in  the  matter.  But  I  have 
made  It  known  that  I  had  no  intention  to 
do  so  indefinitely,  and  that  some  day  we 
must  reach  the  decision  to  call  a  halt  to 
this  practice  and  policy  of  headlong  fi.s- 
cal  destruction. 

As  I  understand  it.  H.R  6009  provides 
for  a  temporary  debt  limitation  of  $307 
billion  for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year  and  a  temporary  ceiling  of  $309  bil- 
lion for  July  and  August  of  this  year. 

It  has  been  reliably  reported  that  be- 
fore this  fiscal  year  is  over  the  debt  ceil- 
ing will  from  time  to  time  be  raised  to 
$320  billion.  This  situation  is  prompted 
by  the  deficit  spending  now  underway  in 
both  fiscal  years  1963  and  1964.  New  ob- 
ligational  authority  has  increased  by 
some  $27  billion.  It  is  evident  that  we 
must  face  up  to  the  plain  realization  that 
this  deficit  spending  will  continue  to  sky- 
rocket the  national  debt,  and  the  time 
is  long  since  past  when  we  must  reap- 
praise the  situation  and  find  ways  and 
means  to  cut  the  cloth  to  fit  the  pattern. 

For  the  first  time  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


I  shall  vote  against  the  raising  of  the 
debt  limit.  However,  I  do  supF>ort  the 
proposal  to  continue  the  present  $305 
billion  ceiling,  which  is  $20  billion  higher 
than  the  $285  billion  permanent  limita- 
tion which  is  effective  July  1  of  this  year, 
under  present  statute. 

I  believe  it  is  possible  and.  I  might  add, 
desirable  and  necessary  to  bring  into 
balance  to  an  equitable  degree  both  our 
spending  and  revenues.  It  can  be  done, 
it  must  be  done.  We  can  reduce  the 
current  budget  by  several  billions  of  dol- 
lars By  the  exercise  of  fi.'^cal  responsi- 
bility, we  cnn  put  our  house  in  order  and 
I  am  opposing  the  increase  primarily  as 
a  means  to  achieve  that  end.  I  am  con- 
fident that  a  debt  ceiling  of  $305  billion 
is  adequate  and  will  continue  to  be  so  if 
the  spending  is  curtailed.  For  these  rea- 
sons. I  "^hall  vote  aiiainst  the  pending  bill 
and  support  the  $305  billion  substitute. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  air 
of  the  House  is  charged  and  super- 
charged as  to  responsibility  for  the  in- 
crease in  the  public  debt.  The  attack 
has  been  directed  against  the  burden  of 
n?w  programs  authorized  by  Congress. 

What  about  the  tax  cuts  for  business 
voted  by  Congress  last  year?  The  in- 
vestment credit  voted  by  Congress  last 
year  as  a  tax  cut  for  business  resulted 
in  a  revenue  loss  in  fiscal  1963  which 
may  exceed  $1,100  million 

What  about  the  1962  tax  cut  for  busi- 
ness provided  by  Executive  order  in  the 
Treasury  Department  revision  of  bulle- 
tin F,  the  business  depreciation  sched- 
ule? This  resulted  in  a  revenue  loss  in 
fiscal  1963  of  over  $1,500  million. 

Therefore,  $2,600  million  of  this  year's 
increase  in  the  public  debt  is  directly 
traced  to  tax  cuts  for  bu.slness — a  tax 
cut  which  will  reduce  Federal  revenues 
at  an  even  higher  level  from  now  on. 

On  April  29  of  this  year,  this  Congress 
voted  business  a  tax  cut  of  $181  million 
annually  by  reducing  the  unemployment 
compensation  tax.  What  effect  does 
this  have  on  the  public  debt  increase? 

It  appears  quite  obvious  that  a  sub- 
stantial $2  6  billion  increase  in  the  Fed- 
eral debt  this  year  is  the  proximate  re- 
sult of  the  last  year's  slash  in  business 
taxes  by  way  of  the  investment  credit 
and  the  Treasury  revision  of  business 
depreciation  schedules 

At  least  $2  6  billion  in  corporate  and 
business  black  ink  and  extra  cash  flow 
this  year  was  diverted  out  of  the  public 
treasury  and  packed  on  to  the  public 
debt.  This  is  one  new  program  which 
should  be  promptly  stopped. 

Mr  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
constantly  voted  against  raises  in  our 
debt  ceiling  because  I  feel  certain  along 
with  many  other  Members  of  Congress 
that  most  every  Federal  agency  head 
takes  the  position  that  did  not  Congre.ss 
want  and  expect  them  to  continue  spend- 
ing exorbitant  amounts  then  Congress 
would  long  ago  not  have  passed  the  debt 
ceiling.  So  the  spending  spree  goes 
merrily  on  full  .speed  ahead. 

It  is  clear  that  these  spending  boys 
who  are  pros  in  spending  the  people's 
tax  dollars  by  the  billions,  are  no  dif- 
ferent than  daddy's  little  boy  who  knows 
full  well  by  past  experience  that  if  he 
spends  more  than  his  allowance,  his  good 
daddy  will  raise  his  allowance  so  he  can 


pay  the  nice  man  at  the  soda  fountain 
who  has  given  him  credit  until  next  pay- 
day  from  daddy  Sam  Brown,  who  like  our 
Uncle  Ssmi.  is  being  asked  here  to  foot 
the  bill.  And  let  us  not  forget  that 
Uncle  Sam  Is  you  and  you  and  you.  Mr. 
Chairman,  every  time  our  debt  ceiling  is 
raised,  the  American  dollar  loses  some  of 
its  popularity  worldwide  and  thus  na- 
tion after  nation  across  the  seven  seas 
demand  payment  in  gold  for  commodity 
imports  to  the  United  States. 

The  .proponents  of  a  raise  in  our  debt 
ceiling  say  "Oh,  Uncle  Sam  must  pay  his 
bills  as  they  come  due."  Let  me  say  the 
time  comes  in  the  lives  of  most  every 
person,  business,  and  industry,  when 
they  are  obliged  to  inform  their  creditors 
that  time  must  be  given  them  to  pay 
thoir  bills. 

Our  Government  should,  can.  and  must 
in  order  to  maintain  a  solvent  U.S. 
Treasury,  admit  to  its  creditors  that 
Uncle  Sam  has  signed  so  many  notes 
that  now  his  credit  is  in  Jeopardy,  hence 
he  must  reduce  his  expenditures  in  order 
to  pay  his  bills  at  some  future  time  as 
such  bills  fall  due. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  the  book-trained 
economic  advisers  to  the  President  can 
expound  their  ideas  until  doomsday  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  facts 
are  to  again  raise  our  debt  ceiling  can 
only  bring  currency  depreciation  with  its 
disastrous  results  to  every  American. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
warn  the  Members  that  imposition  of  an 
arbitrary  $305  billion  debt  limit  will 
cripple  our  efforts  to  protect  our  gold 
reserves  while  this  country  is  still  strug- 
gling to  reduce  a  serious  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit. 

The  administration  has  made  some 
progress  in  reducing  the  payments  deficit. 
In  the  years  1958-60.  our  annual  deficits 
ranged  between  $3  5  to  $4  billion  per 
year  In  1961.  the  deficit  came  down  to 
$2  4  billion  and  in  1962.  to  $2.2  billion. 
But  more  work  needs  to  be  done — we 
must  eliminate  the  deficit  entirely  and 
we  should  aim  for  a  surplus  In  our  in- 
ternational transactions. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  do  all  that 
we  can  to  finance  our  deficit  in  a  way 
that  minimizes  gold  outflow.  Last  week 
we  lost  another  $50  million  in  gold.  But 
every  method  of  financing  involves  the 
i.ssuance  of  U.S.  obligatioris.  To  do  this, 
we  must  have  adequate  leeway  under  the 
debt  limit. 

The  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
are  now  engaged  in  issuing  certificates, 
notes,  and  bonds  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, for  two  purposes:  First,  we  ac- 
quire foreign  currencies  which  can  l)e 
used  to  prevent  speculative  attacks  on 
the  dollar  In  foreign  exchange  markets; 
second,  by  giving  foreign  governments  an 
attractive  way  to  hold  added  dollars  In 
their  monetary  reserves,  we  minimize 
gold  outflow. 

For  both  purposes,  we  had  outstand- 
ing at  the  end  of  April  1963.  over  $1 
billion  in  special  nonmarketable  secu- 
rities. 

While  I  have  disagreed  with  the  Treas- 
ury and  Federal  Reserve  on  the  adequacy 
of  these  two  measures  to  protect  the 
dollar  and  our  gold  reserves,  putting  our- 
selves in  a  debt  limit  straitjacket  will 


prevent  us  from  using  better  and  more 
adequate  techniques,  as  well  as  the  one 
now  being  employed,  to  protect  our  gold 
reserves. 

For  example,  many  have  been  critical 
of  the  administration  for  not  using  our 
borrowing  rights  under  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  These  rights  are  an 
addition  to  our  monetary  reserves  and 
can  be  used  instead  of  gold  in  financing 
a  payments  deficit.  To  use  these  rights, 
however,  we  would  need  to  issue  non- 
interest-bearing  obligations  to  the  IMF 
in  exchange  for  foreign  currencies  lent 
to  us.  By  pushing  down  on  the  debt  ceil- 
ing, we  could  foreclose  this  method  of 
preventing  needless  attrition  of  our  gold 
reserves. 

As  a  supplement  to  our  IMF  rights.  I 
have  urged  that  we  seek  a  better  pay- 
ments agreement  than  the  one  conclud- 
ed in  1962  among  the  leading  industrial- 
ized countries.  Under  an  improved 
agreement,  the  United  States  should  be 
able  to  get  an  immediate  credit  for  aH 
short-term  money  outflows  and  for  a 
substantial  portion  of  its  basic  deficit 
from  surplus  paymerUs  countries  in  the 
group.  In  exchange,  we  would  have  to 
issue  some  instrument  of  obligation  to 
tlie  group.  We  could  not  do  so  if  we 
were  held  down  by  an  artificially  low 
ceiling. 

Irrespective  of  the  method  used  to 
finance  our  balance-of -payments  deficit, 
I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  fact 
that  we  have  to  pay  our  international 
debts.  If  we  are  prevented  from  issuing 
dollar  oWierations,  we  will  have  to  pay 
out  golj:  Those  who  would  leave  no 
freedom  for  maneuver  under  the  ceiling 
should  understand  the  consequences  of 
their  actions. 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  of  raising  the  naUonal  debt 
limit  is  one  of  great  concern  to  all  our 
citizens,  for  we  are  a  country  of  people 
who  have  been  corvliUoned  by  experience 
to  be  cautious  about  debt. 

In  our  families,  in  our  businesses,  and 
m  the  operation  of  our  various  levels  of 
government,  all  of  us  recognize  the  need 
to  maintain  a  proper  balance  between 
our  income  and  our  expenditures-  be- 
tween our  assets  and  our  UabiUties  or 
debts. 

It  follows,  then,  that  when  we  talk 
about  the  national  debt  we  should  like- 
wise take  into  consideration  all  the  fac- 
tors of  our  economy  which  bear  on  the 
question. 

To  do  otherwise;  to  isolate  the  debt  as 
a  separate  part,  unrelated  to  the  whole 
is  to  invite  misconceptions. 

There  are  several  significant  miscon- 
ceptions which  constituents  sometimes 
Cite  as  rca.son  enough  for  opposing  any 
increase  in  the  debt  ceiUng. 

We  hear  often,  for  example,  that  the 
i'edcral  debt  has  reached  ci-ushing  pro- 
Portions,  that  it  is  out  of  control.  This 
IS  not  the  case. 

Measured  as  a  percentage  of  our  gross 
national  product— the  total  economic 
product  of  the  countrj-— the  debt  ratio 
actually  has  been  decreasing  In  recent 
years. 

In  \hc  1947-62  period  the  debt  In- 
joof  l?,,!"^  percent,  from  $258  billion  to 
?-98  billion.    But  during  the  same  pe- 


riod our  gross  national  product  increased 
135  percent,  from  $223  to  $539  billion. 
As  a  percentage  of  the  gross  national 
product,  the  national  debt  has  fallen 
from  115  percent  in  1947  to  53  percent. 

Another  misconception  of  many  peo- 
ple is  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
gomg  into  debt  at  a  furious  pace  The 
opposite  is  true. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  better 
debt  record  than  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; than  private  business,  and  even 
than  the  American  consumer. 

Last  year  the  Federal  debt  increased  3 
percent.  At  the  same  time,  private  busi- 
ness debt  increased  6  percent  and  State 
and  local  government  and  consumer 
debt  Increased  11  percent 

Taking  the  1947-62  period  again,  the 
Federal  debt  increased  $40  bilUon  or  15 
percent;  State  and  local  government 
debt  increased  $56  billion  or  332  percent  • 
private  business  debt  increased  $271  bil- 
Uon or  189  percent;  and  consumer  debt 
Jumped  $206  billion  for  the  highest  per- 
centage increase  of  371  percent. 

In  the  same  period  the  Federal  debt 
on  a  per  capita  basis  has  declined  19  per- 
cent. Yet  local  per  capita  debt  increased 
219  percent  while  State  per  capita  debt 
jumped  550  percent 

Much  of  the  criticism  we  hear  con- 
cerns the  increase  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures. We  hear  that  we  are  adding  new 
spending  at  a  rate  exceeding  our  capaci- 
ty to  pay. 

It  is  true  that  our  spending  continues 
to  increase.  The  increases,  however,  are 
primarily  in  the  national  security  con- 
nected areas  of  our  budget— defense 
space,  foreign  aid,  veterans  payments  and 
interest  on  the  debt 

I  include  interest  on  the  debt  because 
nearly  $230  billion  of  our  current  debt 
was  Incurred  in  the  war  years  of  the 
1940's. 

Nondefense  domestic  expendltin-es  ac- 
tually have  been  dropping. 

In  1949,  for  example,  nondefense 
domestic  expenditures  were  27  percent 
of  the  budget. 

This  dropped  to  18  percent  in  1960  and 
has  been  at  21  percent  the  past  2  years 
Finally,  when  we  talk  about  Federal 
spending  often  we  fail  to  consider  that 
much  of  our  national  expenditures  are 
for  tangible  investments. 

Just  as  an  accountant  always  looks  at 
assets  at  the  same  time  he  looks  at  lia- 
bilities, we,  too,  should  look  at  our  assets 
as  a  nation. 

The  total  assets  in  personal  and  real 
property  owned  by  the  U.S.  Government 
in  1962  was  $299  bUlion. 

I  think  we  can  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  proposal  to  increase  the  debt  Umit 
by  $2  billion  is  neither  unreasonable  nor 
unsound. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  "V^ays  and 
Means  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  has  made  what 
in  my  opinion,  is  an  Irrefutable  case  for 
the  legislation  now  before  the  Committee. 
There  is  no  one  In  the  House  more  dedi- 
cated to  fiscal  responsibllty  and  sound 
economy  in  Federal  expenditures. 

The  basic  fact  before  us  is  tliat  any- 
thing less  than  the  ceiling  proposed  In 
this  bill  wlU  not  allow  the  Government 
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to  meet  its  commitments  during  June 
July,  and  Augxist  of  this  year. 

Those  who  oppose  this  bill  are  saying 
m  effect  "we  know  the  existing  ceiling 
IS  not  adequate  to  meet  Government 
commitments  already  made,  but  we  are 
passing  the  buck  to  you.  Use  any  or  all 
methods  at  your  disposal  to  meet  the 
cnsis."  We  are  in  fact  delegating  to  the 
executive  branch  unwarranted  spending 
authority  that  consUtutionally  belongs 
to  Congress. 

What  has  the  Government  done  in  the 
past  when  the  debt  got  too  close  to  the 
ceiling? 

One  expedient  which  has  been  used  in 
the  past  is  the  utilization  of  the  borrow- 
ing power  of  Government  agencies  in 
order  to  keep  within  the  debt  ceiling 
In  1953-54,  $2.3  billion  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  certificates  of  inter- 
est in  a  pool  of  loans  were  issued  A  few 
years  later  PNMA  management  and  liq- 
uidation program  notes  were  sold— $570 
million  in  1955  and  $1,599  miUion  in 
1957-58,  including  the  refunding  of  the 
1955  issue. 

In  each  of  these  instances  the  opera- 
tions were  related  in  part  to  low-cash 
balances  and  the  debt  ceiling  They 
were  costly  expedients  because  higher 
interest  rates  had  to  be  paid  than  would 
have  been  necessary  on  direct  obligations 
of  the  Federal  Government.  And  of 
course,  such  expedients  are  temporary- 
there  IS  only  a  short  respite  before  agency 
issues  of  this  type  have  to  be  refinanced 
or  redeemed. 

At  other  times  a  tight  ceiling  and  a 
low  cash  balance  have  had  effects  on  di- 
rect issues  of  Government  obligations 
In  September  1957  the  issue  date  on  $657 
million  of  4 -percent  bonds  offered  for 
cash  had  to  be  delayed  to  October  1,  so 
that  cash  redemptions  on  the  October  1 
maturities  could  leave  some  room  under 
the  debt  ceiling,  in  October-November 
1957  the  Treasury  had  to  limit  two  long 

bond  offerings  to  small  amounts $657 

and  $654  million,  respectively — because 
of  ceiling  limitations. 

There  have  been  occasions  when  the 
debt  ceiling  has  made  it  necessary  for 
the  Treasury  to  use  some  of  its  free  gold. 
For  example,  in  November  1953,  the 
Treasury  used  $500  mUlion  of  its  free 
gold  in  order  to  retire  notes — held  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System— slightly  ahead 
of  maturity,  and  thus  keep  a  new  Treas- 
ury offering  within  the  debt  limit. 

As  Secretary  Humphrey  stated  at  the 
time: 

Normally,  the  Treasxiry  would  have  taken 
larger  advantage  of  present  very  favorable 
market  conditions  to  borrow  enough  money 
to  maintain  a  more  adequate  balance.  Since 
this  iB  Impossible  under  the  present  public 
debt  celling.  It  Is  necessary  to  put  to  use  a 
substantial  part  of  the  gold  In  the  Treastiry 
general  fvmd. 


Again,  in  February  1958,  the  Treasuiy 
used  $100  million  of  its  free  gold  to  re- 
plenish the  cash  balance  when  leeway 
imder  the  ceiling  had  become  too  narrow 
for  new  borrowing.  At  that  time,  avail- 
able funds  in  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
and  in  tax  and  loan  accounts  in  com- 
mercial banks  were  down  around  $1'^ 
billion.  Of  this  amount,  however,  oniy 
about  $250  million  represented  fimds  not 
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already  called  for  use  by  the  Treasury  in 
paying  the  Government's  bills. 

In  connection  with  these  operations,  it 
may  be  noted  the  Treasury's  free  gold 
now  amounts  to  only  $127  million — as  of 
AprU  30,  19«3. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  weigh  care- 
fully their  decision  on  this  important 
issue.  I  for  one  would  not  want  to  bear 
the  responsibility  for  a  vote  either  to  re- 
commit or  kill  this  bill  which  could  well 
create  a  financial  crisis  of  unparalleled 
proportions  extending  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  our  own  Nation. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  proposal 
to  increase  the  national  debt.  Rather 
than  considering  any  changes  in  our  debt 
ceiling.  I  believe  the  Congress  would  do 
well  to  consider  legislation  to  initiate 
payment  of  the  national  debt. 

Each  Congress  the  question  of  debt 
ceiling  is  considered,  and  each  time  the 
Congress  gives  in  to  the  line  of  least 
resistance  by  voting  an  incresise  in  the 
debt  limit.  Thus  the  trend  toward  in- 
creased Federal  spending  is  aided,  bring- 
ing with  it  greater  and  greater  deficit 
spending. 

And  there  is  presently  no  law  to  re- 
quire that  our  national  debt  be  paid. 
iTie  only  real  hope  for  repayment  lies 
in  the  possibility  that  we  will  have  a 
budget  surplus,  and  that  somehow  some 
payment  on  the  debt  will  be  made  from 
that  surplus. 

But  as  we  all  know,  there  has  been 
a  pronounced  trend  toward  greater  and 
greater  deficit  spending  by  the  Federal 
Government  since  1948. 

For  this  reason.  I  urge  serious  congres- 
sional consideration  to  enact  law  to  re- 
quire annual  payment  on  the  national 
debt. 

Such  a  plan  is  offered  in  H.R.  3981.  a 
bill  which  I  have  introduced  to  provide 
that  1  percent  of  the  debt  principal  shall 
be  set  aside  in  the  Federal  budget  for 
annual  payment  on  the  debt. 

Enactment  of  such  a  .statute  would  not 
only  guarantee  systematic  reduction  of 
the  debt  principal,  but  interest  as  well. 
With  1  percent  as  the  amount  set  aside 
in  the  budget,  the  estimated  savings  in 
interest  alone  would  amount  to  some  $19 
billion  over  a  20-year  period  if  the  plan 
were  placed  in  effect  this  fiscal  year  at 
the  present  debt  ceiling. 

At  a  time  when  our  national  debt  is 
the  highest  it  has  ever  been,  and  some 
10  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  is  con- 
sumed by  interest  payments  on  the  debt, 
I  am  sure  the  House  will  agree  that  good 
business  judgment  dictates  our  most 
serious  examination  of  this  plan. 

Mr.  ASHLEY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  sup^^o^t  of  H  R.  6009  and  at  the  out- 
set I  want  to  express  my  high  regard  for 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills  I  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  who 
have  sought  to  bring  the  issue  l)efore  us 
into  some  kind  of  clear  focus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  oppose  the 
measure  before  us  like  to  consider  them- 
selves as  economic  conservatives.  In 
ringing  tones  they  call  for  fiscal  respon- 
sibility and  a  curtailment  of  Federal 
spending.  But  in  many  instances,  par- 
ticularly during   the   administration  of 


President  Hsenhower.  they  voted  to  au- 
thorize spending  programs  and  later 
they  approved  the  appropriation  bills 
which  actually  supplied  money  to  fund 
these  programs.  On  numerous  occa- 
sions they  also  voted  to  increase  the  debt 
ceiling.  But  now  they  see  things  differ- 
ently. 

Their  strategy  is  interesting.  They 
would  have  Congre.ss  abdicate  its  legis- 
lative role  by  establishing  a  debt  ceiling 
low  enough  to  force  the  administration 
to  cut  back  on  .some  of  its  deficit  spend- 
ing in  areas  determined  not  by  the  Con- 
gress but  by  the  executive  branch.  In 
other  words.  Mr  Chairman,  their  strate- 
gy is  to  attack  collaterally  the  very  pro- 
grams which  the  Congress  itself  has 
approved.  What  they  are  saying  is  that 
under  no  circumstances  shall  there  be 
deficit  spending,  regardless  of  the  value 
of  the  program  or  expenditure,  regard- 
less of  national  security,  regardless  of 
any  other  consideration.  This  kind  of  a 
straitjacket.  Mr  Chairman,  makes  no 
sense  at  all.  What  we  should  be  seek- 
ing is  greater  flexibility  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  economy,  not  less. 

Nor  is  the  strategy  itself  sound  As 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Mills]  has  pwinted  out.  the  present  ad- 
ministration would  not  cut  back  its 
spending,  but  instead  would  do  what  the 
Eisenhower  government  did  when 
squeezed  by  the  debt  ceiling  several 
times.  It  would  resort  to  costly  gim- 
mickry. 

One  gimmick  employed  in  Eisenhow- 
er's time  of  pinch  was  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  sell 
directly  to  the  public  some  of  its  own 
notes,  which  technically  do  not  count  as 
part  of  the  national  debt,  instead  of 
drawing  funds  from  the  Treasury. 
Another  trick  was  to  have  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  raise  more  of  Its 
money  for  agricultural  price-support 
loans  by  selling  to  the  public  certificates 
of  interest,  similarly  outside  the  legal 
debt,  instead  of  pulling  money  from  the 
Treasury. 

These  agencies  had  to  offer  Inves- 
tors a  slightly  higher  return  than  would 
have  been  required  through  normal 
Treasury  borrowing;  by  one  calculation 
the  Government  ended  up  paying  an 
extra  $18  million  in  interest. 

Besides  repeating  the  old  tricks,  the 
Government  could  try  plenty  of  new 
ones.  OfBcials  suggest,  for  instance, 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  could 
raise  some  money  by  dumping  its  fore- 
closed mortgages  on  the  market,  but  only 
at  discount  prices,  and  at  the  risk  of  dry- 
ing up  investment  money  needed  to  sus- 
tain private  construction. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  body  made  a 
spectacle  of  itself  yesterday  which  ap- 
pears to  be  habit  forming.  Instead  of 
allowing  congressional  delegates  to  the 
ILO  Conference  to  travel  on  counterpart 
funds,  free  of  expense,  we  sternly  insist- 
ed that  attendance  at  this  Conference  be 
paid  for  twice  by  the  American  taxpayer: 
once  in  the  form  of  counterpart  funds 
which  he  has  purchased  and  not  used 
and  Eigain  in  the  Treasury  dollars  that 
will  finance  participation  in  the  Confer- 
ence. I  hope  we  can  get  back  to  legisla- 
tion which  speaks  better  for  what  we 


like  to  think  of  as  the  greatest  dellbera- 
tive  body  In  the  world. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  those  who  argue  that  the  annual 
ritual  of  raising  the  public  debt  limit  la 
a  useless  proce.ss.  At  times  their  argu- 
ment, from  an  operative  standpoint, 
might  appear  to  be  valid:  however,  the 
administration's  sensitivity  on  this  sub- 
ject  clearly  indicates  that  this  is  an  area 
which  they  would  like  to  Ignore  because 
it  is  an  irritant  to  their  spending  procllv- 
Itics. 

Many  of  the  young  men  who  represent 
the  upper  echelon  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration are  indeed  fortunate  in  that 
they  have  never  been  saddled  with  the 
financial  woes  which  beset  the  average 
American  The  realization  that  the  Na- 
tions  debt  and  Inflationary  trends  are 
interrelated  Ls  gaining  recognition  even 
among  these  philosophers.  This  sug. 
gests  that  an  inflationary  raise  In  the 
public  debt  is  not  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  Nation. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  we  have 
a  choice  of  going  along  with  the  spenders 
or  calling  a  halt  to  their  nefarious  oper- 
ations.   Frankly.  I  prefer  the  latter. 

We  are  warned  of  dire  consequences  in 
case  the  Government  Is  faced  with  even 
a  temporary  halt  to  Its  accelerated 
spending  program;  many  will  miss  their 
regular  Government  remittance. 

The  ways  and  means  of  living  within 
our  budget  are  at  hand — If  necessary,  let 
us  start  at  the  top  and  skip  a  few  pay- 
ments at  the  executive  level;  next  might 
well  come  the  Judiciary  and  the  Con- 
gress. Just  to  drive  home  the  general  idea. 
By  this  time.  I  am  sure  ways  and  means 
could  readily  be  found  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  live  within  its  Income.  To  those 
who  scream  ■oversimplification."  may  I 
remind  them  that  the  House,  even  within 
the  past  few  days,  has  passed  some  prac- 
tical bills  and  the  rising  tide  of  resent- 
ment in  the  course  of  this  annual  ritual 
provides  ample  Justification  for  a  nega- 
tive vote  against  further  deficit  spending. 

Mr.  B"yRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
DeroltnianI. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr  Chairman,  for 
the  fourth  time  in  less  than  2  years  this 
House  is  called  upon  by  the  Kennedy 
administration  to  increase  the  debt 
ceiling. 

We  are  even  told  that  there  will  be  a 
fifth  time  later  this  session  since  the 
majority's  proposal  will  be  sufficient  only 
to  finance  the  Kennedy  spending  pro- 
grams until  August  31.  1963. 

Increasing  the  debt  ceiling  is  becom- 
ing an  addiction  for  the  Congress  under 
the  Kennedy  administration.  I  suppose 
for  some — the  more  often  we  do  it— 
the  easier  it  becomes  to  accede  to  the 
administration's  repeated  requests  for 
additional  borrowing  authority. 

On  this  occasion  I  would  like  to  say, 
however,  that  the  increase  is  wholly 
unwarranted.  The  Treasury  is  presently 
getting  along  pretty  well  under  a  debt 
ceiling  of  $305  billion.  The  Republican* 
are  willing  to  extend  this  ceiling. 

The  Republican  proposal  is  $5  billion 
more  than  the  debt  ceiling  provided  for 
in  the  administration's  bill  passed  last 
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year.  Under  that  bUl.  the  debt  celling 
is  due  to  drop  to  $300  billion  on  June  25 
of  this  year. 

The  administration's  spokesmen  argue 
that  a  further  Increase — up  to  $309  bil- 
lion—is  necessitated  by  a  deficit  of  about 
$8  billion  for  fiscal  1963.  which  the  ad- 
ministration glibly  attributes  to  a  falloff 
in  revenues. 

The  so-called  falloff  in  revenues  is  a 
phony.     It  came  about  sciely  because 
the    administration    was    unwilling    to 
come  before  this  Congress  in  January 
1962.  and  admit  that  they  were  planning 
an  $8  billion  deficit  for  flscai  1963.    Rev- 
enues have  not  actually  fallen  off;  the 
administration's  estimates  were  Inflated. 
Now  we  are  told  that  the  money  has 
been  spent  and  It  Is  up  to  Congress  to 
pay  the  bills.    Each  time  that  the  ad- 
ministration comes  in  for  another  debt 
Increase,   we  hear   the  same  story.     It 
never  occurs  to  the  New  Frontier  that 
the  money  need  not  have  been  spent — 
that  It  Is  about  time  they  started  think- 
ing about   where   they    would    get   the 
money  before  they  sp)end  it. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  debt  ceiling 
of  $305  billion  will  be  adequate.  In  the 
first  place,  using  the  administration's 
own  estimates,  the  $305  billion  is  $5  bil- 
lion more  than  the  administration  said  It 
would  need  last  June.  Deducting  this 
from  the  $8  billion  deficit  projected  for 
flscai  1963.  leaves  a  balance  of  $3  billion. 
There  are  many  ways  In  which  the  re- 
maining $3  billion  can  be  absorbed  with- 
out any  Increase  In  the  debt  celling. 

For  example,  there  was  built  Into  the 
Treasury's  estimates  last  year  a  "cush- 
ion" of  $3  billion,  to  take  care  of  errors 
In  estimating— Including  so-called  short 
falls  In  revenue.  The  debt  celling  was 
$3  billion  more  than  was  actually  needed 
just  In  case  revenues  should  fall  below 
expectations. 

In  addition,  as  the  minority  report 
shows,  the  administration  has  stepped 
up  the  sale  of  direct  Government  loans, 
thereby  producing  offsetting  revenues 
for  budgetary  purposes.  More  than  $1 
billion  extra  will  be  added  through  this 
process  during  fiscal  1963 — an  increase 
of  $1  billion  over  the  original  budget 
estimates.  That  makes  another  billion 
dollars  to  add  to  the  cushion  of  $3  bil- 
lion. 

Finally,  the  administration  has  been 
loudly  claiming  savings  through  effi- 
ciency In  Government.  Just  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  the  Budget  Director  claimed 
that  efflciencies  In  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment had  saved  $2  billion  over  budget 
estimates  in  fiscal  1963.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  that  claim  at  face  value 
But— if  the  claim  Is  true— the  savings 
should  be  reflected  in  the  admlnistra- 
Uons  borrowing  requirements. 

What  does  all  this  add  up  to?  First 
a  debt  ceiling  of  $305  billion  is  $5  billion 
more  than  the  administration  proposed 
last  year. 

Add  to  this  the  $3  billion  cushion  in 
last  year's  debt  projection,  making  $8 
ouuon  of  excess  borrowing  authority 
add  to  this  the  addiUonal  $1  billion  from 
tne  sale  of  assets  and  the  $2  billion  of 
savings  in  the  Department  of  Defense— 
we  get  a  total  of  $11  bUlion— to  offset  any 
need  for  additional  borrowing  due  to  de- 
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ficits.    This  certainly  should  be  adequate 
to  finance  a  deficit  of  $8  billion. 

There  are  even  other  items  which  I 
have  not  mentioned.  We  all  know  that 
there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the 
economy — that  employment  and  wages 
have  gone  up.  This  Immediately  pro- 
duces increased  taxes  through  withhold- 
ing on  wages  and  salaries.  The  admin- 
istration's requirements  do  not  reflect 
this  factor. 

If  the  administration  does  have  suffi- 
cient borrowing  capacity  at  this  time— 
what  is  the  real  reason  for  requesting  an 
Interim  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling?  i 
think  the  answer  should  be  obvious  to 
everyone. 

The  administration  would  like  to  run 
a    $12    billion    deflcit    for    fiscal    1964 
When   coupled    with   prior   deficits    we 
know  that  this  might  ultimately  require 
a  debt  ceiling  of  $320  billion.    I  doubt 
very  much  whether  this  Congress  would 
be  willing  to  make  the  jump  from  $300 
to  $320  billion.    Therefore,  to  ease  the 
pain  we  are  merely  doing  It  in  stages. 
Do  not  fool  yourselves.    This  is  merely 
the  first  step  to  a  $320  billion  debt  ceil- 
ing    I  am  against  taking  that  step,  and 
will,  therefore,  vote  against  any  increase 
Mr.    KARSTEN.      Mr.    Chairman     I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  never  a  pleasant 
experience  to  come  before  the  House  to 
request  that  the  ceiUng  on  the  national 
debt  be  raised.  Members  who  have  voted 
for  programs,  which  admittedly  at  least 
In  part  have  contributed  to  the  size  of 
the  debt,  approach  these  votes  with  dis- 
pleasure, as  do  those  who  have  opposed 
such  programs. 

We  must  keep  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  activities  and  programs  of  our  Gov- 
ernment which  have  been  adopted  in 
previous  administrations,  as  weU  as  this 
one.  aie  the  result  of  actions  by  the  Con- 
gress, which  represents  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  American  people.  After 
all,  it  is  the  people,  themselves,  through 
their  Representatives  in  the  Congress 
who  have  determined  the  kind  of  Gov- 
ernment we  shall  have  and  how  much 
Government  we  shaU  have.  It  is  this 
latter  category  which  has  had  a  pro- 
nounced effect  upon  our  public  debt. 

Ferhaps  there  is  no  completely  satis- 
factory way  to  measure  the  significance 
of  our  public  debt,  but  I  have  found  it 
helpful  to  consider  our  debt  in  relaUon 
to  our  total  output,  which  the  economists 
term  our  gross  national  product.    When 
I  first  became  a  Member  of  this  House 
in  1947,  our  GNP  was  $239  billion  and 
our  debt  was  $257  billion.    In  that  year 
our  Government  owed  more  than   lOO 
percent    of    our    total    annual    output 
With  two  or  three  exceptions,  In  1950 
1954,  and  1958.  our  public  debt  in  rela- 
tion to  our  GNP  had  steadily  declined 
Today,  our  outstanding  debt  is  about  55 
percent  of  our  national  output. 

Within  the  short  space  of  time  I  have 
served  in  this  body,  we  have  had  ten  in- 
creases and  extensions  of  the  debt  ceU- 
ing.  The  bUl  before  us  provides  a  tem- 
porary debt  celling  of  $307  billion 
through  June  30,  and  a  raise  to  $309  bil- 
lion through  August  31,  with  the  prospect 
clearly  in  sight  that  there  wUl  have  to 
be  a  further  increase  for  the  balance  of 
the  next  flscai  year. 
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Perhaps  the  strongest  arguments  that 
could  be  made  in  support  of  legislation 
to  raise  the  ceUing  on  the  naUonal  debt 
are  the  statements  of  RepubUcan  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  over  the  past  10  years.  One  of 
the  best  pleas  came  from  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes] 
in  support  of  President  Eisenhower's  re- 
quest for  a  $15  billion  increase  in  the 
debt  ceUing,  on  July  31,  1953.  That  is  a 
little  more  than  we  are  talking  about 
today,  and  let  us  see  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  had  to  say  on  that 
occasion: 

Mr.  Btenes  of  Wlscon«ln.  Mr.  Chairman 
now  and  then  we  all  to  our  dally  Uve«  as 
Members  of  Congress,  or  In  our  professions 
have  to  face  some  unpleasant  facts.  That 
I  think.  Is  what  we  are  doing  today.  But 
as  conscientious  men  and  women,  we  face  up 
to  them.  We  do  not  try  to  skirt  around 
them  or  avoid  them.  That  U  what  the  ad- 
ministration Is  doing,  and  that  Is  what  this 
committee  Is  doing  today,  by  bringing  in 
this  bUl.  which  will  tocrease  the  debt  limit 
by  tlS  bUUon. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  quote  the- 
other  delightful  remarks  of  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin,  but  I  carmot  resist  the 
last  sentence,  which  was  a  plea  to  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with 
an  adequate  operating  balance: 

To  force  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
operate  on  such  a  close  margto  would  be  fool- 
hardy. If  we  are  to  accept  our  responsibil- 
ities and  act  as  reasonable  people  we  will 
vote  for  this  bill.  k-  i-    .   wc 

One  of  the  best  technical  explanations 
of  the  issue  before  the  House,  on  bills  to 
raise  the  debt  ceiling,  was  presented  by 
the    gentleman    from    Missouri     [Mr 
CxTRTis],  on  June  19, 1959,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  $12  billion  increase  in  the  ceiling 
requested     by     President     Eisenhower' 
After  explaining  that  the  proposal  was 
better  named,  a  bill  on  the  public  debt 
rather  than  a  bill  to  raise  the  ceiling  on 
the  national  debt,  he  said : 

Now,  then,  the  sltuaUon  that  is  before  the 
House  now  is  this;  We  are  dotog  nothing  to 
the  Federal  debt.  The  debt  is  already  there 
It  has  been  created  by  the  approprlaUon  bills 
and  these  back-door  methods  of  hitting  the 
Treasury. 

After  suggesting  two  or  three  alterna- 
tives, such  as  raising  taxes,  issuing  green- 
backs, and  so  forth,  which  he  discarded 
he  advised: 

So,  I  say  to  my  good  conservative  friends 
do  not  joto  the  grasshoppers."  I  know  the 
temptation  there  is  to  vote  against  evidenc- 
ing the  debt  Increase  to  show  you  were 
against  this  tocrease,  but  do  not  give  the 
spenders  respectabUity  by  joining  with  them 
and  voting  '"no"  on  this. 


Now.  as  good  as  this  technical  ex- 
planation was,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Curtis],  in  my  opinion,  made 
a  much  better  presentation  on  January 
21,  1958,  which  was  the  occasion  for 
raising  the  debt  ceiling  $5  billion.  The 
argument  was  whether  it  should  be  $5 
billion  or  whether  it  should  be  cut  to  $3 
bUUon.  Here  is  Mr.  Cxtrtis.  in  perhaps 
his  most  eloquent  presentation: 

Mr.  Chairman,  essentially,  this  bill  is  a 
question  of  managing  the  public  debt  and  is 
not  in  any  sense  tovolved  to  an  economy 
proposition.    My  record  is  pretty  well  known, 
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mj  Tlews  are  prstty  well  kaown.  In  regarct  to 
approprla  tlona. 

I  can  aaBura  you  ftmn  txavlng  rtudled  tble 
debt  mattor  tbat  aetoally  a  ToCa  acalnat  tbla 
bin  would  ba  a  vote  agalnat  aaaaomy  ba- 
canae  It  would  ooat  xm  moomj  U  we  do  not 
proyide  tbla  naeaaaary  flazlbUlty  In  the  man- 
agement of  our  jrabllc  debt. 

He  used  an  exceHent  metaphor  to  lUtis- 
trate  his  point.    He  said: 

You  cannot  itop  tlia  progress  of  an  ele- 
vator by  grabblnf  hold  of  tbe  elevator  Indi- 
cator Co  try  to  atop  It.  That  would  be  the 
effect  of  grabbing  hold  of  the  amount  of  the 
Federal  debt  and  saying  that  by  holding  on 
to  that  you  are  going  to  atop  the  progress 
of  the  expenditures. 

Then,  after  going  Into  the  meriu  of 
debt  ceHlzigs  in  general,  he  drove  his 
point  home  with  the  following: 

In  my  Judgment,  and  I  think  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  to  most  of  us  It  seemed  that  S  bll- 
Uon  was  the  more  Intelligent  figure  to  grant 
to  the  adnUnistratlon  at  this  time.  Three 
billion  dollars  would  probably  be  uneconom- 
ic. Do  not  think  for  a  minute  that  by 
voting  for  $3  billion  you  are  casting  an 
economy  vote.  The  Issue  Is  simply  one  of 
good  dsibt  management. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Knox],  on  July  31,  1953. 
made  an  excellent  statement  In  support 
of  President  Elsenhower's  proposal  to 
increase  the  national  debt  ceiling  $15 
billion.  He  concluded  his  excellent  re- 
marks with  this: 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill  becaose  I 
think  It  Is  necessary  and  In  the  Interest  of 
our  country  and  It  Is  only  fair  to  do  so. 

Again,  on  June  19. 1959,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Knox],  in  support 
of  another  permanent  and  temporary 
debt  ceiling  increase,  amounting  to  $12 
billion,  closed  his  presentation  to  the 
House  with  this  plea: 

I  feel  constrained  today  to  vote  for  this 
legislation  although  I  have  not  been  a  liberal 
spender  as  far  as  appropriation  bills  are 
concerned. 

But  there  Is  one  thing  I  hope  never  hap- 
pens with  my  vote  and  that  would  be  a 
situation  where  the  Treasury  E>epartment  Is 
unable  to  meet  the  obligations  which  the 
Congreee  has  Impoaed  upon  them.  There- 
fore, I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  legislation 
today. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr 
Baker]  took  time  out  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  in  supporting 

the  $12  billion  increase  In  the  debt  ceil- 
ing, on  June  19. 1959,  with  this  fine  state- 
ment: 

Mr.  Bakes.  I  want  to  compliment  my  col- 
league from  Michigan  for  the  very  fine  pres- 
entation he  has  made  and  to  associate  myself 
with  him  m  siipport  of  this  bill,  although  I 
would  have  much  preferred  not  to  have  to 
vote  for  It.  However,  it  Is  the  only  sensible 
thing  to  do  from  the  standpoint  of  Oscal 
responsibility. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brrrs] .  took  a  very  reasonable 
position  when  he  spoke,  on  June  19,  1959. 
in  support  of  President  Eisenhower's  re- 
quest for  a  debt  ceiling  increase  of  $12 
billion.     He  said: 

I  support  tills  legislation  because  we  must 
see  to  It  that  otir  national  credit  Is  not  Im- 
paired. But  it  seems  to  me  our  national 
credit  would  be  In  better  shape  If  we  spent 
less.    bcUanced    our    budget,    and    kept    our 


dollars  sound  for  the  millions  oX  Americans 
who  have  saved  some  for  a  rainy  day. 

Even  my  friend  from  IDallas.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Ai^xaJ.  sup- 
ported the  $12  bUlloo  debt  celling  in- 
crease OQ  June  19,  1969.  Here  was  his 
reasoning: 

After  we  riin  up  the  bills  we  have  to  pay 
for    them.     And    so    with    the    Oovernment. 

when  we  run  up  bills  as  a  Oovernment  we 

have  to  pay  those  bills  That  Is  all  this  In- 
crease Is  If  we  are  going  to  spend  this 
money,  we  will  have  to  pay  the  bill.  We  can- 
not limit  the  debt  celling  as  the  means  to 
cut  spending 

Now  the  Republicans  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  have  developed 
a  new  approach  to  the  matter  of  the  debt 
limit.  The  minority  views  in  the  com- 
mittee report  make  It  clear  that  they 
want  the  administration  to  respond  to  a 
decline  in  revenues  because  of  poor  eco- 
nomic activity  by  reducing  Government 
expenditures  in  order  to  stay  within  the 
debt  limit.  This  is  exactly  opposite  of 
what  their  own  administration  did  in  the 
same  circimistances. 

The  record  is  very  clearly  spelled  out 
in  the  Economic  Report  of  President 
Eisenhower,  of  January  20.  1959.  in 
which  he  describes  the  reaction  of  the 
Republican  administration  in  another 
shortfall  in  revenues  of  some  $6  billion — 
which  would  be  the  same  type  of  short- 
fall that  occurred  in  the  fiscal  year  1963. 
President  Elsenhower's  Economic  Report 
boasts  about  Government  actions  that 
were  designed  to  restore  healthy  busi- 
ness conditions.  His  report  states,  and 
I  quote: 

steps  were  taken  to  accelerate  Federal 
construction  projects  already  underway  and 
to  speed  up  proJecU  supported  by  Federal 
financial  assUtance.  Activities  under  a  num- 
ber of  Federal  credit  programs.  In  addition 
to  those  In  the  housing  field,  helped  counter 
the  recession.  And  the  acceleration  of  de- 
fense procurement,  which  Is  being  under- 
taken In  line  with  national  security  poUcy. 
exerted   an  expansive  effect. 

The  report  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  in  that  year  describes  in  de- 
tail these  programs  for  expanding  Gov- 
ernment expenditure  activity  In  response 
to  the  declining  revenues  that  were  re- 
lated to  the  poor  business  conditions. 

Now  the  Republican  opposition  has 
developed  a  theory  that  their  adminis- 
tration's reaction  to  this  situation  should 
have  been  to  reduce  the  level  of  Govern- 
ment expenditures  below  the  programs 
intended  to  be  accomplished  by  congres- 
sional legislation — quite  the  opposite  of 
the  actual  procedure  of  the  Republican 
administration. 

Of  course,  they  wanted  to  see  their 
own  administration  carry  out  its  pro- 
gram in  the  national  interest.  Our  na- 
tional interest  is  the  same  today  as  It 
was  then. 

I  hope  my  Republican  colleagues  will 
reread  their  old  speeches  and  again  reach 
their  conclusion  of  yesteryear  becaose; 

Nor  all  their  piety  nor  wit 
Can  cancel  half  a  line 
Nor  all  their  tears 
Wash  out  a  word  of  It. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLARSTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 


Mr.  HOUFIKLD.  I  Just  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  his  state- 
ment today.  He  has  placed  upon  the 
record  an  undeniable  and  irrefutable 
record  of  a  change  of  position.  We  can 
only  speculate,  of  course,  on  this  chaoge 
of  position  on  the  part  of  the  minority 
group.  I  note  here  on  page  2  of  the 
committee  report  that  on  at  least  four 
different  occasions  the  Republican  mem- 
t)ors  took  the  position  which  the  gentle- 
man has  shown  by  quoting  their  argu- 
ments  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Let  me  say  their 
votes  were  better  and  I  wish  I  had  time 
to  go  over  them. 

Mr  HOLIFIEliD  I  am  sure  of  that, 
but  I  think  the  Republican  Party  today 
stands  indicted  for  a  sudden  change  of 
position  which.  In  my  opinion,  seenu 
completely  illogical.  I  hope  some  of 
their  speakers  will  address  themselves  to 
this  point ;  Why  did  they  support  a  debt 
celling  raise  on  at  least  four  occasions  ta 
the  Elsenhower  administration  and  they 
now  refu.se  to  support  such  a  change  In 
this  administration? 

Mr  KARSTEN.  I  cannot  answer 
that.  Maybe  there  were  at  that  time 
more  liberal  and  moderate  Republlcani. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Alcbr]. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AIX3ER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  know  the  gentleman 
is  going  to  develop  this  point,  but  It  b 
very  obvious  from  the  previous  speaker 
that  he  does  not  recognlre  the  dlffercnoe 
in  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  which  was  criticized  by 
the  Democrats.  In  trying  to  get  expendl- 
tures  cut.  The  change  Is  obvious  and 
quite  clear.  This  administration  be- 
lieves in  deficit  expenditures,  planned 
deficits.  Therefore,  the  change  In  the 
position  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
and  his  colleagues  Is  quite  clear.  They 
arise  from  a  change  in  the  Executive*! 
position  on  fiscal  policy. 

Mr  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot 
imagine  having  an  opportunity  to  take 
the  floor  under  more  auspicious  circum- 
stances. Not  only  was  I  treated  to  betai 
dignified  on  the  floor  yesterday  by  a 
speech  of  two  of  my  colleagues,  who  said 
that  today  we  will  have  sharp  Issues  oo 
the.se  things,  as  you  may  read  at  the  out- 
set of  yesterday's  Record,  but  I  am  no* 
able  to  respond  to  the  views  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Karsten). 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  wffl 
count  [After  counting!  Eighty-one 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No  50) 


1963 


Scott 

Shelley 

gbeppard 
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Taylor  Whalley 

Teague.  Tex.  White 

Tliomp80n,  La.  Younger 
Walter 
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Blatnik 

Orant 

Jones.  Ala. 

Bonner 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

Kee 

Cellar 

Griain 

King.  Call/. 

Clark 

Hagan,  Oa 

Komegay 

DavU.  Tenn 

Haofien 

MlUer.  N.T. 

Dlggs 

Harding 

Montoya 

Downing 

Harsha 

OTIara,  Mich. 

Fo^nrty 

Healey 

Powell 

Forrester 

USbert       » 

Sehenck 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Gray,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
union,  reported   that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iHR.  6009)    to  provide,  for  the  periods 
ending  June   30.    1963.   and  August  31. 
1963,  temporary  increases  in  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  finding  it- 
self without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  395  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal, 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
Mr,  ALGER.     Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems 
to  me  that  In  the  debate  thus  far  we 
have    a    basic    philosophic    difference, 
which  is  the  main  issue  before  us  today, 
balanced    budget    or    deficit    spending. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  rea- 
sonably disagree  as  long  as  we  do  not 
alter  the  facts.    I  pledge  you  I  have  done 
my  homework  as  best  I  could  and  I  will 
stick  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  background  to  my 
having  tills  opportunity,  yesterday  I  was 
challenged  by  a  few  Members  on  the 
floor  which  you  will  see  at  the  outset  of 
the  Record  today  as  to  some  economic 
views.  They  also  made  mention  of  the 
debt  celling. 

Just  prior  to  my  addressing  you  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Karsten] 
quoted  a  number  of  Republicans  and  the 
views  that  they  expressed  at  the  time  of 
the  Elsenhower  administration.    I  pro- 
pose to  show  you  In   the  next  several 
minutes.  If  I  am  able,  that  there  Is  a  vast 
difference  in  what  we  seek  today  in  debt 
ceiling  Increase   compared   to   what  we 
had  under  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion   That  difference  can  be  spelled  out 
very  simply.  I  think.     That  diCference  is 
why  we  Republicans  say:  "Mr.  President 
you  do  not  need  more  than  $305  billion." 
And  even  at  that  we  Republicans  are 
being  responsible  when  we  pick  up  the 
tab  for  a  lot  of  spending  for  which  we 
old  not  vote.    Now  we  say  we  have  gone 
far  enough.    More  of  that  later. 

I  want  to  recapitulate  because  I  have 
before  me  my  earlier  statements  on  the 
debt  ceiling,   thanks   to   my   colleagues 
who  yesterday  Intimated  that  my  earlier 
views  might  be  contested.    I  have  all  of 
them  with  me.    I  have  here  a  list  of  my 
votes  and  I  may  say  my  views  parallel 
many  of  the  Republicans.    So  it  Is  that 
you  will   find   many   Republicans   who 
said:  "We  are  picking  up  the  tab  for  a 
lot  of  big  spending.    We  regret  that,  be- 
cause we  do  not  believe  in  big  spending  •' 
We  reasoned  that  when  you  run  up  the 
bUls  you  have  to  pay  them.    That  was  at 
a  time  and  during  the  period  of  an  ad- 
ministration that  believed  In  a  balanced 
budget,  that  believed  In  paying  the  bills 
When   they   came   due  rather   than   in- 
aulging  in  deficit  financing,  a  planned 
t,,  1!   '"    financing    our    Government, 
wmch  is  now  the  proposition  before  us. 
Further,   as    to    history,    some    of   us 
nnally  got  tired  of  picking  up  the  tab 
ana  even  warned  our  colleagues  we  would 


have  to  change  our  position,  that  there 
must  be  more  fiscal  responsibility  exer- 
cised by  the  Democratic-controlled  Con- 
gress and  by  President  Kennedy,  who  im- 
mediately changed  the  ground  rules  for 
the  financing  of  our  country,  thereby 
repudiating  his  campaign  promises. 

To  those  who  want  to  challenge  me.  I 
am  here,  and  if  you  want  to  give  me  the 
time  I  will  be  happy  to  stay  here  and 
debate  the  matter  as  long  as  you  like. 

So  it  was  m  1961  after  the  many  Umes 
I  supported  the  debt  increase.  I  stated 
it  Is  wrong  to  continue  to  run  up  these 
bills,  we  want  fiscal  responsibility,  and 
I  for  one  said:  "You  have  gone  too  far." 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  over  2  years 
ago  I  said : 

It  la  now  obvloua  that  the  restraint  on 
spending  has  to  come  from  the  Congress  be- 
cause this  administration,  unlike  the  previ- 
ous administration.  Is  designing  a  deliberate 
program  and  policy  that  plans  for  a  deficit. 
I  stress  they  are  planned  deficits.  This  la 
something  new.  1  will  concede  this  Con- 
gress since  I  have  been  here  under  Demo- 
cratic leadership,  has,  generally  speaking 
been  fiscally  Irresponsible.  But  I  must  say 
also  that  the  Elsenhower  administration  en- 
deavored to  make  both  ends  meet.  I  no 
longer  see  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  this 
administration  to  pay  as  we  go  or  to  have  a 
balanced  budget.  That  Is  the  reason  I  am 
opposing  this  debt  Increase. 


Then  I  went  on  to  report  what  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Urr] 
and  I  mentioned  several  times,  in  sepa- 
rate views,  in  1961  and  1962.  and  they  are 
implicit  In  the  statement  this  year,  that 
the  use  of  a  temporary  debt  celling  is  a 
gimmick  and  it  ought  to  be  eliminated. 

Factually,  we  should  now  recall  that 
when  the  Eisenhower  administration 
took  office  in  January  of  1953  it  was  con- 
fronted with  a  Truman  administration 
budget  providing  a  deficit  of  $9.4  billion 
for  1953  and  a  planned  deficit  of  $9  9 
bilhon  for  1954.  The  Truman  admin- 
istration, besides  inheriting  a  spiraling 
deficit,  also  left  a  legacy  of  approxi- 
mately $80  billion  in  unpaid  bills  with- 
out any  money  in  the  till  with  which  to 
meet  them. 

Against  that  background  of  fiscal  chaos 
from  the  Truman  administration  and 
the  statement  of  sound  Republican  prin- 
ciples by  President  Eisenhower,  it  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  what  the  Eisenhower 
administration  did  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  stated  goal. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  re- 
duced the  planned  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1954  from  its  $9.9  billion  Truman  level 
to  an  actual  deficit  of  $3.5  billion.  The 
Truman  spending  that  had  reached  a 
proposed  high  of  $77.9  billion  in  fiiscal 
year  1954  was  reduced  by  the  Republican 
administration  working  in  cooperation 
with  a  Republican  Congress  to  a  low  of 
$64.4  billion  for  fiscal  year  1955.  After 
that  fiscal  year  the  Nation's  spending 
was  approved  by  a  Congress  that  was 
under  the  control  of  a  E)emocratic  ma- 
jority and.  of  course,  the  spending  level. 

Under  the  Eisenhower  administration 
inflation  was  halted,  the  largest  tax  re- 
duction in  history  was  passed,  in  excess 
of  $7  billion. 

Further,  this  administration  passed  on 
to  the  Kennedy  administration  balanced 
budgets  for  fiscal  years  of  1961  and  1962 


For  only  2  years  during  the  8  years  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration  was  there 
a  Republican  Congress,  so  that  President 
Eisenhower  was  forced  into  spending 
programs  by  a  Democrat  controlled  Con- 
gress, and  then  was  falsely  blamed  for 
the  big  spending  of  the  Congress. 

With  that  as  a  background,  let  us  go 
to  the  bill  and  let  us,  if  you  will,  look 
at  the  separate  views  of  the  Republicans 
found  on  page  12  of  this  report.    Here  I 
will  give  you  five  reasons  why  we  do  not 
need   to  Increase   the  ceiling   and   en- 
deavor. If  I  can,  at  the  same  time  to  show 
you  the  difference  between  this  admin- 
istration and  the  previous  administra- 
tion, which  makes  it  absolutely  manda- 
tory that  many  of  us  who  believe  in  fiscal 
responsibility  now  necessarily  are  against 
this  debt  increase.     No.  1.    If  you  will 
look  at  pages  12  and  13.  you  will  see  a 
very  damaging  charge  against  this  ad- 
ministration.   I  have  heard  no  one  con- 
tradict this  charge  on  this  floor  that  the 
President  is  guilty  of  a  flctlUous  budget 
As  we  state  in  the  report,  he  has  run 
up  the  revenues  in  anticipation  of  what 
he  wanted  to  spend  in  order  to  send  to 
us  a  fictitiously  high  balanced  budget.    If 
you  recaU,  Secretary  Dillon  came  before 
our  committee,  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  studied  and  found  that 
many  of  the  increases  in  spending  were 
not  in  defense,  in  the  military,  but  in 
nonmiUtary    expenditures    and    welfare 
programs,  and  program  after  program 
was  expanded  without  due  regard  to  ex- 
penditures.   And.  of  course,  the  fictitious 
"short  faU,"  as  the  administration  calls 
It.  masqueraded  the  real  problem-   big 
spending,  deficit  financing,  if  you  please 
caused  by  the  overgrown  spending  pro- 
grams. 

That  brings  me  to  point  No.  2  why 
we  cannot  endorse  this  bill,  as  Republi- 
cans, at  least  why  this  Member  cannot 
and  It  has  to  do  with  the  rate  of  spend- 
ing. Now,  up  untU  the  coUoquy  in  the 
1961  debt  ceiling  debate  I  had  assumed 
that  the  President  had  to  expend  the 
money  that  Congress  appropriated.  And 
if  you  please,  it  was  no  less  a  person  than 
our  Speaker  today,  who  was  majority 
leader  at  that  time,  who  contested  me 
and  he  stated  I  was  wrong.  This  was 
my  mistake;  I  am  willing  to  say  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  admit  it.  This  coUoquy 
will  be  found  on  pages  11201  and  11202  of 
the  Record,  and  I  shall  now  quote  our 
Speaker,  who  was  at  that  time  the  ma- 
jority leader,  to  show  you  why  we  on 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
using  the  Speaker's  language,  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  is  fiscally  responsible  be- 
cause the  President  has  not  exercised  due 
care  on  rate  of  expenditures. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr 
Curtis]  pointed  out.  and  this  report 
points  out— that  the  care  that  was  ex- 
ercised by  our  present  President  in  No- 
vember 1961  when  he  cut  out  $1.2  billion 
spending  rate  reduction  \n  6  months  be- 
cause he  saw  the  revenues  were  falling 
off.  Here  is  what  the  majority  leader 
said  concerning  the  President: 

Of  course  he  Is  supposed  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  Congress,  but  we  all  realize  there 
may  be  changed  condlUons  between  the  time 
of  appropriation  and  the  time  of  ezpendltare 
when  the  President  in  the  exercise  of  his 
wisdom  decides  that  the  expenditure  of  these 
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May  IS 


approprl&ted  txauiM  Im  uxmiKtrnmrj  and  be 
puU  Ufcom  In  ft  tneme.  It  may  b«  that  before 
tbe  flacal  yemr  la  orvr  he  mlgbt  unfreece 
But  tbe  statement  ttimX  the  Oon^eee  farced 
upon  tbe  Preatctant  tlie  spending  at  money  la 
not  at  VbmU  oomet. 

Now,  I  then  bUuned  the  Congress  for 
the  big  spezuUng.  and  I  said.  Congress 
voted  the  appro|glatlon,  and.  of  course, 
the  President  had  to  spend  It.  It  was 
at  that  moment  that  the  colloquy  took 
place,  and  then  Majority  Leader  McCok- 
UACK  tried  to  get  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  BTurxsl  to  agree  with 
him  and  that  I  was  wrong.  The  Presi- 
dent can  contrt^  the  rate  of  expendi- 
tures. 

Nov,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  on  point  No.  2,  we  Re- 
publicans on  the  committee  say  the 
President  not  only  is  not  trying  to  con- 
trol the  rate  of  expenditures  at  this  time 
but.  indeed,  he  is  embarked  upon  a 
planned  campaign  with  Mr.  Heller  and 
the  fuzzy  economists  who  are  prevalent 
aroimd  the  President  to  try  to  build  up 
deficit  spending  as  a  means  of  fiscal 
solvency  and  economic  growth,  and  with 
this  ftT^Tiy  irresponsible  course  we  Re- 
publicans are  opposed. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  come  to  points 
3.  4.  and  5.  which  are  Incidental  to  the 
first  two. 

Point  No.  3  is  that  there  are  certain 
assets  which  this  Government  can  sell 
that  I  think  all  of  us  would  approve  of 
if  they  are  sold  in  a  proper  way.  Of 
course,  the  President  must  exercise  his 
Judgment,  no  crash  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  point  No.  4  is  that  the 
President  through  his  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  Dillon,  made  much  of  the 
fact  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
meeting  in  Washington  recently  that 
this  administration  can  announce  that 
revenues  are  estimated  as  going  up  $1 
billion.  That  is  point  No.  4.  The  reve- 
nues are  going  up  again,  and  these  In- 
creases are  not  fictitious  and  not  Just  on 
paper.  This  of  course  further  negates 
the  need  for  debt  ceiling  Increase. 

Fifth,  the  President — and  we  point  this 
out  in  the  report  for  those  of  you  who 
would  like  to  read  it.  at  page  18.  the 
President  and  his  advisors  are  boasting 
about  the  fact  that  they  have  effected 
savings  through  efficiency  and  the  elim- 
ination of  waste  to  the  time  of  $2  billion. 
This  Is  a  fifth  reason  why  we  need  not 
increase  the  debt  ceiling.  Normally,  I 
would  challenge  such  a  statement  in  fact 
but  I  will  accept  his  statement  at  face 
value. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  the  reasons 
we  Republicans  no  longer  will  continue 
to  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  big  spenders. 
These  are  the  differences  now  compared 
to  debt  ceiling  increases  under  the  Elsen- 
hower administration. 

Now.  I  say  to  you  that  today  there  is 
a  different  climate  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  throughout  the  Congress  and  in 
the  administration  than  there  was  under 
President  Elsenhower,  and  all  of  you 
know  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  I 
was  consistent.  If  you  want  to  call  it 
that,  and  not  reluctant  to  criticize  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower.  At  one  time  I  was  the 
R^ublican  who  Joined  with  the  Demo- 
crats, to  say  that  the  Democratic  pro- 
gram of  pay  as  you  go  on  highways  was 


a  good  one.  and  President  Eisenhower 
later  said  it  was  an  acceptable  program. 
Then  I  was  alone,  and  I  Joined  you.  my 
colleagues,  and  I  want  to  remind  you  of 
that.  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  I  am 
talking  about  partisan  politics.  I  am 
partisan  when  it  comes  to  spending  be- 
cause I  am  on  the  side  against  big  spend- 
ing, like  Chairman  Cannon  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  when  he 
speaks  of  reducing  appropriations.  That 
is  the  way  I  believe  and  that  is  the  way 
I  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  say  to  you.  by  any 
test  of  fiscal  soundness,  based  upon  the 
amount  of  money  on  hand.  $305  billion. 
in  view  of  what  I  have  told  you  of  the  five 
reasons.  $305  billion  Is  enough  to  get  this 
Government  through  the  period  of  this 
fiscal  year.  Indeed,  we  further  want  to 
eliminate  the  word  "temporary."  There 
is  nothing  more  permanent  than  a  tem- 
porary tag  In  Government.  We  do  not 
need  it.  Let  us  have  a  permanent  debt 
ceiling  of  $305  billion.  And  that  is  the 
motion  to  recommit.  Why  do  we  have 
to  be  for  this?  Because  we  concede  you 
cannot  revert  back  to  a  $285-bllllon  level, 
nor  will  this  happen  If  we  defeat  this 
increase.  If  voted  down  today,  and  also 
not  recommitted,  you  can  be  sure  fur- 
ther steps  will  still  be  taken  to  raise  the 
debt  ceiling  If  voted  down,  the  matter 
will  come  back  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and.  certainly,  we  will  be  back 
on  this  floor  with  another  compromise 
before  too  long.  Of  course  we  can  fore- 
stall that  by  voting  to  recommit  the  bill 
and  bring  it  back  here  for  approval  in 
the  sum  of  $305  billion. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  HcKLONCl. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr  Chairman,  it  is 
not  my  purpose  today  to  engage  in  any 
partisan  debate.  But  I  do  not  think  I 
am  going  to  shock  anyone  here  when  I 
make  the  statement  that  I  am  a  con- 
servative This  is  the  political  philos- 
ophy to  which  I  subscribe,  and  one  of 
which  I  am  not  ashamed. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  do  not  have  any  quar- 
rel with  anyone  whose  political  philos- 
ophy may  differ  from  mine.  I  would 
hope,  though,  that  all  Members  of  what- 
ever philosophy  would  vote  only  after 
you  have  a  Kood  understanding  of  what 
is  involved  and  that  you  really  know  the 
effect  of  what  you  are  doing  in  this 
instance. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
you  have  paid  such  close  attention  to  the 
fine  explanations  that  have  heretofore 
been  made  I  think  only  by  hearing  both 
sides  of  the  issue  ceui  you  really  under- 
stand the  effect  of  what  we  are  about  to 
do  today.  This  is  an  awfully  easy  issue 
for  one  to  vote  on  in  accordance  with 
some  preconceived  notion  as  to  the  image 
that  the  debt  ceiling  has  in  your  own 
particular  district.  You  may  privately 
concede,  and  some  of  you  have  privately 
conceded  to  me.  that  we  are  right  in 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  Increasing 
the  debt  ceiling,  but  they  would  rather 
go  ahead  and  vote  against  raising  the 
debt  ceiling  to  an  adequate  amount  at 
this  time,  than  to  have  to  go  aix>ut  their 
districts  and.  as  one  Member  said,  sit  on 
every  wagon  tongue  trying  to  explam  to 


the  people  why  they  had  voted  to  raiae 
the  celling. 

I  grant  that  this  is  the  easy  way  but 
is  it  the  right  thing  to  do?  I  think  that 
the  greatest  disservice  that  any  of  ua 
who  claim  to  be  conservatives  can  do 
IS.  under  the  guise  of  conservatism,  to 
follow  policies  which  are  not  sound  or 
to  do  things  here  that  might  give  people 
a  wrong  impression  as  to  Just  what  our 
fiscal  situation  is;  or.  Instead  of  doing 
anything  to  help  correct  this  erroneous 
idea  that  they  may  have,  this  false  imsfe 
if  you  please,  and  that  we  actually  follow 
policies  here  that  will  strengthen  their 
position  by  what  some  of  you  have  pri- 
vately admitted  to  me  Is  Irresponsible 
action.  In  other  words,  I  say  we  have  s 
perfect  right  to  be  conservative,  but  It 
is  absolutely  Inexcusable  for  us  to  be 
irresponsibly  conservative. 

The  situation  has  been  described  to 
you.  You  know  what  It  Is.  The  present 
debt  celling  is  $308  blUion.  It  will  |o 
back  to  $285  billion  If  we  do  not  do  any- 
thing at  all.  If  we  do  not  take  some 
action  before  June  25  the  debt  Is  gotaj 
back  to  $300  billion  and  on  June  30  tt 
will  revert  to  the  $285  billion  Umlt.  and 
everybody  admits  that  will  be  chaotk. 

The  bill  we  have  t)efore  us  today  slmp^ 
gives  us  a  temporary  debt  limit  of  $307 
billion  through  the  month  of  June  and 
a  $309  billion  celling  from  July  1  through 
Augu.st  31 

This  motion  to  recommit,  will  make 
it  $305  billion  permanently.  In  the  flrtt 
place  to  set  another  permanent  cellint 
at  this  time  Is  premature  because  we  do 
not  know  yet  what  Congress  is  going  to 
appropriate  during  this  session.  Nor  d> 
we  know  what  kind  of  a  tax  bill  will  paa. 
If  this  motion  to  recomjnit  prevails  wt 
are  simply  telling  the  American  people 
we  can  get  by  with  a  celling  of  $305  bil- 
lion during  the  foreseeable  future. 
Goodness  knows  I  wish  we  could.  I  wffl 
say  that  we  can  if  we  do  not  care  what 
happens  to  our  country.  We  can  If  we 
do  not  mind  doing  violence  to  the  ful 
faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Oovere- 
ment.  We  can.  if  we  do  not  care  how 
much  extra  it  Is  going  to  cost  the  Oor- 
emment  to  set  up  this  unrealistic  tui 
misleading  .5ymbol  or  Image  In  the  fom 
of  a  $305  billion  celling. 

With  a  ceiling  of  $305  billion  Just  what 
are  we  going  to  do  during  the  month  at 
June,  about  June  14  or  15,  when  we  find 
biUs  coming  In  equaling  $306.8  billloB 
and  they  are  coming  In  and  nothing  we 
can  do  now  will  stop  them  from  coming 
What  are  we  going  to  do  in  July  whe» 
normally  our  expenditures  are  $4  bilboa 
more  than  our  receipts  during  tbtf 
month,  for  the  simple  reason  that  col- 
lections are  traditionally  bad  in  July? 

The  other  day  In  a  conference  with 
some  of  my  colleagues  about  this  mat- 
ter, one  of  them  said: 

We  do  not  have  to  worry  about  lh\3  mair 
t*r  of  the  debt  celling  We  should  vote  Tor 
the  lowest  one  ponslble  There  are  wayt  fW 
the  Oovernment  to  ralae  money  compJettly 
outside  the  debt  ceUlng 

He  said   he   would   prefer   to  let  ttie 
Treasury   follow    these   methods  so  he. 
could  vote  for  the  lower  celling. 

This  can  be  done,  as  has  been  es> 
plained  to  you.  but  if  you  borrow  moo9 
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outride  the  ceiling.  In  the  first  place,  the 
principal  and  interest  are  not  guaranteed 
by  tbe  Government.  TherefOTe,  it  wrlll 
cort  you  more  Interest,  and  you  would 
stm  owe  it.  This  is  the  important  tiling. 
You  still  owe  the  money,  and  you  your- 
self know  you  owe  It.  and  you  are  not  kid- 
ding anybody,  not  even  the  folks  back 
home. 

It  is  Just  like  having  a  line  of  credit 
at  a  bank  of,  say.  $1,000,  and  then  you, 
having  spent  all  that  money,  suddenly 
find  that  there  are  some  bills  coming  in 
for  $309  more  that  must  be  paid.  You 
do  not  want  to  go  to  the  bank  through 
normal  channels  and  get  an  addition  to 
your  line  of  credit,  which  you  could  do 
with  no  diflBculty.  so  what  do  you  do? 
You  go  to  a  small  loan  ofiBce  somewhere 
and  borrow  the  other  $300  you  need  at 
2  percent  a  month.  Then  you  try  to  tell 
the  bank  that  the  $1,000  you  owe  It  is  all 
you  owe.  Well,  you  may  kid  the  bank 
for  a  while  but  you  certainly  are  not 
kidding  yourself. 

This  seems  to  be  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  in  this  Instance.    Of  course.  It  is  not 
as  expensive  as  2  percent  a  month,  but 
It  is  certainly  more  expensive.  How  much 
more?    Well,  when  we  ran  up  against 
the  debt  ceiling  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration    they,    not    because    of 
choice  but  because  they  had  to.  Indulged 
in  some  of  these  extraneous  methods  of 
raising  money.     In  1954  and  1955  they 
raised  $2,326  million  by  having  the  Com- 
modity Credit   Corporation    issue    non- 
guaranteed  interest-bearing  certificates 
and  selling  them  on  the  open  market  and 
having  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion turn  this  money  over  to  the  Treas- 
ury to  reduce   the   amount  of   the  re- 
volving fund  that  they  had  authority  to 
use.   These  certificates  were  not  guaran- 
teed, and  because  they  were  not  guar- 
anteed, the  Interest  cost  on  them  was 
from  three-eighths  to  five-eighths  of  a 
percent  in  excess  of  the  Government  bor- 
rowing rate  at  that  particular  time.    The 
total  cost  of  financing  this  short-term 
operation  was  $7  million   In  excess  of 
what  It  would  have  cost  if  we  had  done 
it  through  the  normal  channels. 

Do  you  want  to  tell  your  r>eople  back 
home  you  would  rather  spend  $7  million 
to  maintain  a  symbol,  a  symbol  that 
really  does  not  mean  anything  because 
you  still  owe  the  money? 

In  1955  and  again  in  1958  a  similar 
procedure  was  used  in  dealing  with  some 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
certificates  to  the  tune  of  raising  $2,169 
million.  The  Interest  rate  on  these  Is- 
sues was  from  one-half  to  three-fourths 
of  a  percent  in  excess  of  the  Government 
borrowing  rate  at  that  time.  Because 
it  was  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  this 
resulted  in  costing  the  taxpayers  $25.5 
million  more  interest  than  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  had  to  pay  if  it  had 
been  permitted  to  borrow  this  same 
wnount  of  money  itself  under  normal 
procedure.  I  say.  was  this  a  conserva- 
tive vote  to  force  the  Government  into 
this  type  of  financing? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa, 
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Mr.  OROS8.  If  I  foUow  the  gentle- 
man's logic,  why  not  Just  take  tbe  ceil- 
ing off  altogether?  Let  the  hide  go  with 
the  horn. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  would  say  there 
are  some  people  who  belleye  In  that.  I 
do  not  happen  to  be  one  who  does.  I 
thliUc  a  debt  celling  does  have  a  salutary 
effect.  It  lets  the  people  know  what  we 
do  owe.  But  we  ought  to  show  them  all 
that  we  owe.  not  hide  part  of  It  In  a 
closet  somewhere.  We  should  not  mis- 
lead them  Into  thinking  we  owe  less  than 
we  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  have 
some  idea  of  where  you  would  put  the 
celling  on. 

Mr.  HERLONG  Exactly  as  we  have 
done  In  this  bill.  This  Is  as  low  as  we 
can  put  it  and  be  safe  and  sound  In  our 
fiscal  operations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  to  be  the  per- 
manent celling? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  This  is  not  to  be  the 
permanent  celling,  of  course. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  far  do  you  want 
to  go? 

Mr.   HERLONG.      We    do   not   know 
what   kind   of  tax  bfll   is   going   to  be 
passed  this  year.    I  will  tell  you,  if  we 
do  not  show  some  restraint  In  spend- 
ing I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  any  kind 
of   tax  cut  myself.     But  we  are  faced 
here  with   a  fact,   not  a  theory.     The 
fact  Is  we  owe  the  money.  It  is  coming 
due,  and  we  have  to  do  something  about 
it.    The  attitude  that  the  minority  has 
set  forth  In  the  separate  views  that  have 
been  filed  on  this  bill  seems  to  be,  "We 
told  you  so  and  now  if  you  spend  ail  this 
money,  we  are  going  to  punish  you  for 
having  done  It."     Well,  when  you  are 
punishing  the  administration,  remem- 
ber it  is  your  Government,  too,  and  It  is 
your  taxpayers   who  are  paying  these 
extra  bills  you  are  going  to  run  up,  and 
you  are  punishing  them,  too.    I  do  not 
think   that   attitude    makes   for  sound 
government  and  I  am  speaking  as  one 
who  was  not  a  party  to  helping  to  make 
these   debts.     I   think  it  could   hardly 
be  called  responsible,  conservative  action 
to  punish  an  entire  government,  a  gov- 
ernment that  we  all  love  just  because 
maybe  someone  else  goofed  and  you  and 
I  may  not  have  been  a  party  to  that 
goofing.     Please  understand  I  am  not 
saying  that  anyone  did,  but  I  am  say- 
ing that  these  debts  are  there  whether 
by  accident  or  on  purpose,  and  it  is  not 
responsible  to  say  we  are  going  to  fix  the 
Government  so  it  cannot  pay  the  bills 
because  to  do  so  would  result  in  irrepar- 
able damage  to  our  country. 

Arguments  have  been  made  that  we 
do  not  have  to  raise  the  money  by  these 
methods  of  borrowing;  we  can  simply 
postpone  payment  on  some  defense  or 
space  contracts.  May  I  remind  you  that 
If  we  do  postpone  these  payments,  these 
increments  that  are  supposed  to  be  paid 
on  these  defense  contracts  are  moneys 
that  the  contractor  had  been  counting 
on  and  this  is  a  factor  in  arriving  at  the 
costs  of  the  contracts.  If  the  contrac- 
tor has  to  go  out  to  borrow  money  to 
meet  his  payments,  then  the  Interest  he 
has  to  pay  is  passed  on  to  the  Go^-em- 
ment  and  your  taxpayers  pay  it  at  the 
rate   that   this   contractor   has  to   pay 
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which  is  in  excess  of  the  rate  that  the 
Goverxunent  would  have  to  pay  If  it  bor- 
rowed and  operated  through  a  normal 
procedure. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  stated 
that  the  chairman  had  gone  into  all  of 
these  methods  erf  raising  money  and 
handling  this  problem  except  one,  and 
that  was  the  matter  of  the  postponing 
of  spending.  I  remind  the  gentleman 
that  otir  distinguished  chairman  did  say 
that  we  could  make  postponements — 
and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  said 
that  we  saved  $1,200  million  over  a 
period  of  6  months  once  before  by  doing 
this.  He  is  right;  we  did  save  this  over  a 
period  of  6  months,  6  months  is  the  key. 
We  cannot  wait  6  months  now.  We 
have  to  have  this  money  in  2  or  3  weeks 
to  meet  this  June  14  deadline  because 
this  is  the  time  when  we  are  going  to 
owe  $306.8  billion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  point  is  that  the 
administration  has  known  that  tliis  was 
coming  along  and  it  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  schedule  themselves  as  they 
did  schedule  themselves  when  we  did 
not  give  them  the  $308  billion  ceiling 
that  they  asked  for  on  April  1.  It  went 
down  to  $305  billion  and  they  came  In 
and  pointed  out  that  they  had  saved 
$400  minion.  I  think  this  is  very  much 
within  reason. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  The  gentleman  is 
right.  They  have  not  done  wrhat  they 
could  have  done,  but  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  done  it  does  not  change  the 
pictiire.  We  stUl  owe  the  money  now 
and  we  have  to  get  the  money  by  the  14th 
of  June. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  They  can  get  by.  We 
are  putting  the  squeeze  on  them,  there 
is  no  question  about  that,  but  the  cash 
balances  will  get  than  by  with  the  $305 
billion  and  I  think  that  will  do.  There  Is 
going  to  be  a  squeeze,  but  they  are  going 
to  have  to  do  some  reforming. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  you  are  playing  with  dyna- 
mite on  this  matter  of  the  cash  balances 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  the  President  is 
playing  with  dynamite  in  not  cutting 
these  expenditures. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  could  not  agree 
with  you  more. 

Mr.  MILLS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HERLONG.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


man. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  genUeman  from 
Florida  who  is  now  addressing  us  from 
the  well  of  the  House  has  demonstrated 
his  record  in  this  Congress  and  has 
shown  as  high  a  degree  of  concern  about 
the  rate  of  Government  spending  as  any 
Member  of  this  House.  There  is  no 
question  about  that  in  the  minds  of  any 
of  us.  Let  me  ask  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  does  he  think  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  Jw:ic,  or  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  July,  or 
between  now  and  the  end  of  Augvist,  that 
action  taken  here  with  respect  to  the 
debt  ceUing  will  have  any  material  effect 
within  that  period  ot  time  on  the  rate  of 
Federal  spending? 
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Mr.  HERLONO.  If  I  know  an3rthing 
about  such  operations,  of  course,  It  will 
not  have  any  effect  on  It. 

I  And.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  too  many 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  whom  I  have 
talked  have  been  inclined  to  poohpooh 
this  whole  idea  of  Increasing  the  debt 
ceiling,  smd  without  giving  too  much 
thought  to  it.  simply  saying  that  this  is 
going  to  be  their  economy  vote  for  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  Let  me  tell  you. 
my  friends,  if  we  continue  to  practice 
that  kind  of  economy.  It  will  not  be  long 
before  we  will  have  a  $500  billion  debt 
ceiling  rather  than  $307  billion  or  $309 
billion. 

Here  is  another  thing  I  want  to  point 
out  to  you.  This  morning  there  came 
to  my  desk  a  memorandum  information 
sheet  on  the  national  debt  that  was  put 
out  by  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. On  this  sheet  they  did  give 
some  good  factual  information  about  the 
national  debt.  But  then  at  the  bottom 
of  the  second  page  they  said,  and  this 
was  the  message  they  were  apparently 
trying  to  get  across : 

In  the  long  run,  asBiunlng  Congresa  do*snt 
raise  the  debt  limit  to  meet  expected  expend- 
itures, won't  the  Government  have  to  cut 
back  spending? 

The  answer  they  give  is: 

Either  that  or  take  steps  to  increase  reve- 
nue, by  raising  taxes  or  imposing  new  taxes 
The  original  purpose  of  the  celling  was  to 
hold   down  spending 

In  the  first  place,  may  I  say  that  state- 
ment is  wrong  because  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  debt  celling  was  not  to  hold 
down  spending.  Prior  to  World  War  I 
when  the  Government  had  to  borrow 
money  they  had  to  come  to  Congress  to 
get  approval  of  every  bond  issue.  The 
original  purpose  then  of  the  ceiling  was 
to  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur>' 
a  top  limit  beneath  which  he  might  is- 
sue bonds  when  needed  and  not  have  to 
come  to  Congress  every  time  they  had 
another  issue.  It  was  therefore  not  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  down  the  debt 
ceiling. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  stm  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a 
debt  ceiling  regardless  of  the  original 
purpose  because  it  does  let  the  people 
at  home  know  how  much  we  owe.  But 
the  original  purpose  was  not  to  hold 
down  spending. 

In  answer  to  the  other  part  of  his 
question,  which  says  that  if  Congress 
doesn't  raise  the  debt  limit  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  cut  back  spending 
implies  in  that  that  the  Congress  has 
charge  of  the  debt  ceiling  but  only  the 
Executive  does  the  spending.  It  is  the 
Congress  of  course,  that  does  the  spend- 
ing and  we  cannot  escape  the  responsi- 
bility for  it.  The  truly  intellectually 
honest  way  to  ask  the  question  would 
have  been  to  say,  assimiing  the  Con- 
gress does  not  raise  the  debt  limit  to 
meet  expected  expenditures,  will  not 
Congress  have  to  cut  down  spending. 
And  the  answer  would  be  "Yes."  I  am 
in  favor  of  Congress  cutting  back.  And 
I  am  going  to  do  eveg^lng  I  can  to  see 
that  it  Is  accomplished. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HERLONG  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kansas. 

Mr  AVERY.  The  reason  I  asked  the 
gentleman  to  yield,  and  I  appreciate  his 
yielding  and  apologize  for  Interrupting 
his  speech,  was  to  ask  him  this  question: 
I  made  a  speech  in  the  well  like  the  gen- 
tleman Is  making  last  year.  My  question 
Is  this:  Even  though  there  are  those  of 
us  who  did  not  vote  for  this  additional 
spending  authority,  if  we  do  not  vote 
against  this  debt  limit,  what  recourse 
do  we  have  to  file  our  objection  and  if 
we  vote  for  this  Increase  is  It  not  an 
open  invitation  to  more  spending? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  But  you  are  not  go- 
ing to  stop  any  spendinp.  The  gentle- 
man said  in  his  remarks  a  while  ago 
when  they  get  up  to  the  debt  ceiling  they 
go  on  through  it.  They  do  not  go  through 
It.  they  go  around  It.  and  when  you  go 
around  it.  It  takes  more  gas. 

Mr  AVERY.  Why  are  we  here  today 
then  if  they  go  around  it? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  They  go  around  It 
through  circuitous  methods  that  cost  us 
more  money. 

Mr.  AVERY  Then  they  come  back 
here  and  insist  that  we  legalize  what 
they  have  done. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  You  do  It  by  au- 
thorizing these  expenditures,  and  I  mean 
the  whole  Congress. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  accept  that.  The 
gentleman  In  the  well  and  my.self  did 
not  vote  for  these  authorizations.  Now. 
how  else  can  we  oflBclally  file  our  protest? 
Is  this  not  our  only  other  recourse,  that 
is.  to  vote  against  this? 

Mr.  HERLONG  That  Is  not  an  an- 
swer at  all  to  the  fact  you  are  trying  to 
hold  down  spending.  That  Is  no  answer. 
That  Is  advocating  an  uneconomic  and 
unrealistic  method  that  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  the  gentleman's  district  more 
money,  and  I  know  the  gentleman  Is  not 
In  favor  of  his  taxpayers  having  to  pay 
more  money  unnecessarily.  The  gentle- 
man is  not  In  favor  of  sacrificing  his 
taxpayers  on  the  altar  of  an  unrealistic 
symbol. 

Mr.  AVERY.  That  is  why  I  followed 
the  gentleman  last  year,  but  It  had  no 
effect.    And  we  do  have  more  spending. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  spending. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  speak- 
ing as  one  who  has  voted  against  in- 
creasing this  debt  limit  over  the  years, 
both  during  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion when  It  went  up  $20  billion,  and  dur- 
ing the  Democratic  administration,  to 
try  to  show  that  I  am  opposed  to  going 
over  this  debt  limit.  What  Is  wrong  with 
setting  a  fixed,  permanent  debt  ceiling, 
giving  notice  to  the  President  when  he 
sends  his  budget  down  here  that  that  is 
the  ceiling  and  he  must  keep  within  it? 
If  you  do  not  want  to  do  that,  why  will 
not  the  gentleman  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  bring  forth  a  bill  to  bring  about 
the  levying  of  new  taxes  to  pay  the  bills 
until  the  people  realize  they  are  paying 
this  great  debt  ?  Otherwise  they  are  not 
going  to  demand  that  It  be  cut. 


Now,  as  I  understand,  you  are  goln« 
to  have  to  come  back  here  in  August  and 
ask  for  another  ceiling;  is  that  correct? 

Mr  HERLONG.  That  is  correct.  pn>. 
vided  the  tax  bill  passes;  provided  w« 
do  not  hold  down  on  spending,  to  keep 
down  to  a  level  that  we  can  keep  under 
the  $309  bllUon. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Did  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  correctly  to  say  you 
were  opposed  to  any  tax  decreases  or  tax 
cuts? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Unless  we  see  some 
restraint  in  spending,  and  we  have  not 
seen  any  up  to  this  point. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  for  that;  at 
least,  we  are  joining  each  other  In  that 
respect. 

Now.  in  this  report  It  says  that; 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  has  been  poeeible 
through  April  of  this  year  to  work  under  the 
statutory  debt  limitation  established  lut 
year  on  the  assumption  of  a  balanced 
budget 

How  are  we  going  to  impress  on  the 
Pre.sident  that  we  want  to  see  a  balanced 
budget,  if  tlie  Congress  will  not  cut  It, 
because  of  some  Members  who  have  little 
Items  in  Uieir  districts  that  they  are  un- 
willmg  to  ask  be  eliminated.  They  are 
not  going  to  cut  them  out  unless  we  force 
down  spending.    Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr  HERLONG.  I  do.  and  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  as  far  as  this 
Member  Is  concerned.  I  have  announced 
to  the  people  of  my  district  that  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  projects  even  in  my 
own  district,  because  I  believe  that  econ- 
omy should  start  at  home,  and  unless 
enough  other  Members  believe  in  that 
principle  and  practice  It,  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  get  anywhere. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  have  agreed 
to  projects  being  reduced  in  the  district 
I  represent,  in  the  oame  way. 

Mr  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HERLONG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  I  will  tell 
you  exactly  how  you  can  stop  spending 
In  this  Congress.  When  the  people  bring 
in  these  pie  in  the  sky  spending  programs 
and  they  vote  for  them,  then  make  them 
go  out  and  raise  the  taxes  necessary  to 
pay  for  this  operation  of  the  Government 
as  we  go  along,  and  then  you  will  not  see 
so  many  people  In  the  well  of  this  House 
asking  for  all  of  these  projects  that  they 
cannot  pay  for  and  never  intend  to  pay 
for  during  tlielr  lifetime. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  that  he  Is  not  one 
who  votes  for  those  projects. 

Mr  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  do  not 
vote  for  them  and  I  do  not  feel  obligated 
to  vote  to  raise  the  national  debt.  Let 
the  people  who  have  brought  this  situa- 
tion around  to  where  It  is  today,  and 
having  to  face  up  to  It,  let  them  be  re- 
sponsible for  it;  not  the  people  who  do 
not  vote  for  these  projects.  Do  not  aak 
them  to  raise  it.  Make  the  p>eople  as- 
sume the  blame  that  are  responsible. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  his  logic  is  all  right  as  far 
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as  it  goes,  but  he  is  saying  that  because 
somebody  else  is  doing  this  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, therefore,  he  Is  going  to  punish 
the  Government  still  fiirther  by  not  let- 
ting them  operate  In  an  orderly  fashion. 
And.  you  are  completely  wrong  in  that. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr  BASS.  When  the  people  say  that 
tliey  do  not  want  to  vote  for  this  increase 
because  of  the  bearing  it  has  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  I  want  to  remind  them  that 
in  the  9  years  I  have  been  in  the  Con- 
gress the  mcrease  in  expenditures  In 
Goverrunent  has  been  90  percent  in  de- 
fense— 90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  9  years  has  been  in  the  de- 
fense budget.  Check  your  figures.  And, 
if  ybu  vote  against  defense  spending. 
vote  apalnst  this  measure.  It  went  from 
$38  billion  to  $52  billion  since  I  have  been 
m  the  Congress.  9  years. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan IMr.Kwox]. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again  this  House  is  faced  with  legisla- 
tion calling  for  another  so-called  tempo- 
rary raise  in  the  national  debt  ceiling. 
This  request  comes  to  us  against  the 
following  background,  much  of  which  Is 
more  than  familiar  to  all  of  us.  but 
which  I  feel  must  be  restated  for  the 
record. 

We  have  In  the  past  3  fiscal  years 
run  successive  deficits  of  $3.8  billion, 
164  bUllon.  and  $8.8  bUllon,  the  last 
amount  being  estimated  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

We  are  being  asked  to  Increase  spend- 
ing in  the  current  fiscal  year  by  $5  bU- 
Lon  and  step  up  new  obligatlonal  au- 
thority by  $10  billion  over  fiscal  year 
1963. 

We  are  being  asked  to  cut  taxes,  and 
although  the  amount  of  a  tax  cut  has 
not  been  determined  It  is  clear  that  by 
the  most  conservative  estimates  we  stand 
to  have  a  $12  billion  deficit  in  fiscal  1964. 
This  deficit  would  run  the  total  red  Ink 
of  the  first  four  Kennedy  budgets  close 
to  $30  billion.  This  Is  a  deficit,  imllke 
the  one  In  fiscal  1959,  that  comes  In  a 
time  of  relative  prosperity  and  it  Is 
planned  deliberately.  This  monstrous 
deficit,  if  It  occurs,  cannot  be  blamed 
on  any  recession,  but  solely  on  the 
spending  proclivities  and  fiscal  Irrespon- 
sibility of  this  administration  and  the 
Congress  that  seems  so  willing  to  go 
along. 

We  have  before  us  today  the  tools  and 
weapons  we  need  to  fight  this  nmaway 
deficit  financing.  True,  one  can  argue 
that  this  Congress  approved  these 
deficits  when  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations were  made,  and  that  we  should 
not  now  complain  over  raising  the  debt 
ceiling,  a  move  which  our  own  Indiscre- 
tions have  forced.  This  however,  does 
not  tell  the  entire  story. 

The  national  debt  ceiling  was  original- 
ly conceived  as  a  limit  on  precisely  the 
type  of  spending  actlvitie«  we  have  been 
engaged  in.  The  only  reason  it  ba«  not 
*°fked  la  that  the  tool  has  not  been 
u«M.  Time  after  time,  we  pass  tem- 
porary debt  celling  raises,  vowing  that 


the  next  time  we  will  not  back  down. 
It  is  because  this  process  of  raising  the 
debt  celling  has  become  virtually  auto- 
matic that  it  no  longer  works  as  an  ef- 
fective check  on  spending.  And  orUy 
by  putting  teeth  into  national  debt 
legislation  and  backbone  into  this  Con- 
gress can  we  make  the  brakes  on  spend- 
ing work. 

There  was  a  time  that  acting  upon  a 
temporary  raising  of  the  debt  ceiling 
was  an  annual  afiair.  Now  it  has  be- 
come virtually  semianniial  or  quarterly, 
and  if  one  looks  at  the  estimates  of  the 
future — at  the  likelihood  that  we  will 
not  have  another  balanced  budget  until 
at  least  1972,  by  which  time  we  will  have 
added  over  $75  billion  to  the  national 
debt,  it  becomes  clear  that  this  raising 
of  the  ceiling  may  become  a  monthly 
or  even  weekly  affair.  Perhaps  by  the 
end  of  the  decade  we  will  have  a  "Debt 
Ceiling  Day"  similar  to  oiu-  regularly 
scheduled  District  Day,  Consent,  or  Pri- 
vate Calendar  Day. 

Seriously  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
face  of  this  background  there  are  only 
two  logical  possibilities  for  the  future  of 
debt  ceiling  legislation.  Either  we  can 
completely  abandon  even  the  formali- 
ties of  appearing  to  be  fiscally  responsi- 
ble and  at>olish  the  debt  celling  entirely, 
or  we  can  stop  this  automatic  process 
of  raising  the  ceiling,  put  son^  teeth 
into  the  debt  limit  and  restore  it  as  an 
effective  check  on  Federal  spending.  I 
intend  to  pursue  the  latter  course. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  admits 
that  the  national  debt  for  fiscal  1964  will 
be  between  $318  and  $320  billion,  not 
taking  into  account  any  tax  cut  that  Con- 
gress may  provide  this  year.  This  addi- 
tional tax  cut,  no  matter  what  the 
amount,  will  increase  the  national  debt 
over  the  $318  or  $320  billion.  I  predict 
that  the  national  debt  at  the  present 
rate  of  spending,  plus  a  $3  billion  tax 
cut  will  cause  us  to  have  a  $323  billion 
debt  for  fiscal  1964.  Former  President 
Eisenhower  has  written  in  the  May  18 
edition  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post; 

No  party  doctrine  Is  neeeasary  to  teU  at 
that  If  the  present  generation  keepe  passing 
its  bUls  to  the  next  one,  our  chlltlren  and 
grandchildren  will  inherit  not  a  free  country, 
bright  with  opportunity,  but  a  vast  wasteland 
of  debt  and  financial  chaos  •  •  •.  Any  way 
you  look  at  It,  a  nation  Is  nothing  more 
than  a  coUectlon  of  families — about  47  mil- 
lion of  them  make  up  the  United  States — 
and  It  is  their  money  that  the  Government 
Is  spending.  They  are  going  to  liave  to  carry 
the  Increased  debt.  It  Is  their  future  that 
Is  being  mortgaged.  And  they  certainly  are 
not  going  to  be  excused  from  paying  In  taxes 
the  pyramiding  interest  charges  on  tliat  debt. 
They  and  their  children  will  pay  and  pay  and 
pay.  In  effect,  we  are  stealing  from  our 
grandchildren  In  order  to  satisfy  our  desires 
of  today. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  and  support  the  substitute 
that  will  be  presented  to  retain  the  pres- 
ent limit  of  $305  billion  and  discipline 
ourselves  to  vote  {kgainst  wasteful  spend- 
ing, and  start  to  live  within  our  means. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  the  colloquy 
between  the  membership  here  today  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  have  not  been 
convinced  tn  my  own  mind  that  the  in- 
crease of  $307  billion  to  June  30,  the 


step  Increase  of  $309  billion  to  August 
31.  is  necessary  at  this  time.  I  even  have 
some  reluctance  to  vote  for  a  $305  bUllon 
celllnc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Kae- 
stim],  of  course,  read  back  to  the  Con- 
gress a  speech  which  I  made  in  1953. 
Well,  we  can  go  back  to  1953.  Tbhl  was 
my  first  year  here  in  the  Congress,  and 
President  Eisenhower  was  serving  his 
first  term.  President  Eisenhower  in- 
herited an  accumulation  of  debts  from 
the  Truman  administration  and  also 
from  the  Korean  war.  I  believe  that  I 
was  fiscally  responsible  when  I  votAl 
that  year  to  increase  the  national  debt, 
and  if  my  remarks  of  July  31.  1953.  are 
read  in  their  entirety  you  will  learn  I 
explained  the  inheritance  of  the  debts 
that  had  to  be  paid.  I  might  also  add 
that  I  had  not  voted  for  this  spending 
of  administrations  previous  to  1953,  but 
I  felt  a  responsibility  in  restoring  the 
faith  of  the  people  under  the  circum- 
stances. In  1959  President  Eisenhower 
was  our  President,  and  he  was  sincere 
in  bringing  about  soimd  economy  and 
fiscal  responsibility  to  our  Government. 
But,  however,  we  went  Into  the  1958  re- 
cession and  our  revenues  dropped  off 
by  $6  billion,  and  in  order  to  try  to  pump 
some  more  breath  Into  the  economy,  the 
Democrat-controlled  Congress  increased 
spending  by  $6  billion.  So,  what  was 
there  left  to  do  but  to  vote  for  that  in- 
crease? 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  right— and  I  think  it  does— with  the 
$305  billion  and  with  $4  billion  of  a 
revolving  fund  within  the  Treasury,  and 
another  $1  billion  in  the  contingency 
fund,  the  administration  can  operate 
and  keep  this  country  on  a  sound  fiscal 
basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  about 
what  is  happening.  This  is  not  the 
end — $309  billion  at  the  end  of  August. 
As  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Herlono]  said,  the  admin- 
istration will  come  back  again  at  the 
end  of  August  and  ask  for  a  further 
increase.  Now,  this  was  developed 
through  my  own  interrogation  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  which  I 
speak.  I  asked  the  Secretary  this  point- 
blank  question; 

At  the  present  rate  of  spending  an/^  at 
the  same  rate  of  revenues,  what  will  the 
national  debt  have  to  be  for  the  year  fiscal 
1964? 

His  reply  was  $318  bUlion  to  $320 
billion. 

Now.  that  is  not  taking  into  consider- 
ation any  possibility  of  a  tax  cut.  This 
tax  cut  could  well  add  another  $3  billion 
onto  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  predicted  through 
our  hearings  that  the  national  debt 
would  reach  $323  billion.  I  tiave  made 
public  statements  on  that  figure  based 
upon  the  present  rate  of  spending  and 
the  anticipated  cut  in  taxes  that  the 
administration  has  recommended.  Now, 
there  has  been  talk  of  tax  reforms  and, 
perhaps,  this  will  develop.  But  today 
we  do  not  know  whether  there  are  going 
to  be  any  reforms  In  a  tax  cut.  La  fact, 
we  do  not  know  whether  we  are  even 
going  to  have   a   tax  cut  because   the 


Mr.  HERLONG.  If  1  know  anythinK 
about  such  operauons.  of  course,  it  will 
not  have  any  effect  on  it. 

I  find.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  too  many 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  whom  I  have 
talked  have  been  inclined  to  poohpooh 
this  whole  Idea  of  increasing  the  debt 
ceiling,  and  without  giving  too  much 
thought  to  it.  simply  saying  that  this  is 
going  to  be  their  economy  vote  for  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  Let  me  tell  you, 
my  friends,  if  we  continue  to  practice 
that  kind  of  economy,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  we  will  have  a  $500  billion  debt 
ceiling  rather  than  $307  billion  or  $309 
billion. 

Here  Is  another  thing  I  want  to  point 
out  to  you.  This  morning  there  came 
to  my  desk  a  memorandum  information 
sheet  on  the  national  debt  that  was  put 
out  by  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. On  this  sheet  they  did  give 
some  good  factual  Information  about  the 
national  debt.  But  then  at  the  bottom 
of  the  second  page  they  said,  and  this 
was  the  message  they  were  apparently 
trying  to  get  across : 

In  the  long  run.  asauming  Congress  doesn't 
raise  the  debt  limit  to  meet  expected  expend- 
itures, won't  the  Government  have  to  cut 
back  spending? 

The  answer  they  give  is: 

Either  that  or  take  steps  to  Increase  reve- 
nue, by  raising  taxes  or  Imposing  new  taxes. 
The  original  purpose  of  the  celling  was  to 
hold   down   spending. 

In  the  first  place,  may  I  say  that  state- 
ment is  wrong  because  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  debt  ceiling  was  not  to  hold 
down  spending.  Prior  to  World  War  I 
when  the  Government  had  to  borrow 
money  they  had  to  come  to  Congress  to 
get  approval  of  every  bond  Issue.  The 
original  purpose  then  of  the  celling  was 
to  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
a  top  limit  beneath  which  he  might  is- 
sue bonds  when  needed  and  not  have  to 
come  to  Congress  every  time  they  had 
another  issue.  It  was  therefore  not  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  down  the  debt 
celling. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  still  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a 
debt  ceiling  regardless  of  the  original 
purpose  because  It  does  let  the  people 
at  home  know  how  much  we  owe.  But 
the  original  purpose  was  not  to  hold 
down  spending. 

In  answer  to  the  other  patt  of  his 
question,  which  says  that  if  Congress 
doesn't  raise  the  debt  limit  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  cut  back  spending 
implies  in  that  that  the  Congress  has 
charge  of  the  debt  ceiling  but  only  the 
Elxecutive  does  the  spending.  It  Is  the 
Congress  of  course,  that  does  the  spend- 
ing and  we  cannot  escape  the  responsi- 
bility for  it.  The  truly  Intellectually 
honest  way  to  ask  the  question  would 
have  been  to  say.  assuming  the  Con- 
gress does  not  raise  the  debt  limit  to 
meet  expected  expenditures,  will  not 
Congress  have  to  cut  down  spending. 
And  the  answer  would  be  "Yes."  I  am 
in  favor  of  Congress  cutting  back.  And 
I  am  going  to  do  evegfthing  I  can  to  see 
that  it  is  accomplish^. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


air.  Hi^KLiOTSLi.  I  y.ciCT  Uj  UTc  a^wXit- 
man  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  reason  I  asked  the 
gentleman  to  yield,  axid  I  appreciate  his 
yielding  and  apologize  for  interrupting 
his  speech,  was  to  ask  him  this  question: 
I  made  a  speech  In  the  well  like  the  gen- 
tleman Is  making  last  year.  My  question 
Is  this:  Even  though  there  are  those  of 
us  who  did  not  vote  for  this  additional 
spending  authority,  if  we  do  not  vote 
against  this  debt  limit,  what  recourse 
do  we  have  to  file  our  objection  and  a 
we  vote  for  this  Increase  Is  It  not  an 
open  invitation  to  more  spending? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  But  you  are  not  go- 
ing to  stop  any  spending.  The  gentle- 
man said  in  his  remarks  a  while  ago 
when  they  get  up  to  the  debt  ceiling  they 
go  on  though  It.  They  do  not  go  through 
It,  they  go  around  It,  and  when  you  go 
around  It,  it  takes  more  gas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Why  are  we  here  today 
then  if  they  go  around  It? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  They  go  aroimd  It 
through  circuitous  methods  that  cost  us 
more  money. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Then  they  come  back 
here  and  Insist  that  we  legalize  what 
they  have  done. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  You  do  It  by  au- 
thorizing these  expenditures,  and  I  mean 
the  whole  Congress. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  accept  that.  The 
gentleman  In  the  well  and  myself  did 
not  vote  for  these  authorizations.  Now, 
how  else  can  we  oflBcially  file  our  protest? 
Is  this  not  our  only  other  recourse,  that 
is.  to  vote  against  this? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  That  is  not  an  an- 
swer at  all  to  the  fact  you  are  trying  to 
hold  down  spending.  That  Is  no  answer. 
That  Is  advocating  an  uneconomic  and 
unrealistic  method  that  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  the  gentleman's  district  more 
money,  and  I  know  the  gentleman  is  not 
in  favor  of  his  taxpayers  having  to  pay 
more  money  unnecessarily.  The  gentle- 
man Is  not  In  favor  of  sacrificing  his 
taxpayers  on  the  altar  of  an  unrealistic 
symbol. 

Mr.  AVERY.  That  Is  why  I  followed 
the  gentleman  last  year,  but  It  had  no 
effect.    And  we  do  have  more  spending. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  spending. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  speak- 
ing as  one  who  has  voted  against  in- 
creasing this  debt  limit  over  the  years, 
both  during  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion when  it  went  up  $20  billion,  and  dur- 
ing the  Democratic  administration,  to 
try  to  show  that  I  am  opposed  to  going 
over  this  debt  limit.  What  Is  wrong  with 
setting  a  fixed,  permanent  debt  ceiling, 
giving  notice  to  the  President  when  he 
sends  his  budget  down  here  that  that  is 
the  ceiling  and  he  must  keep  within  It? 
If  you  do  not  want  to  do  that,  why  will 
not  the  gentleman  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  bring  forth  a  bill  to  bring  about 
the  levying  of  new  taxes  to  pay  the  bills 
until  the  people  realize  they  are  paying 
this  great  debt?  Otherwise  they  are  not 
going  to  demand  that  It  be  cut. 
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to  have  to  come  back  here  m  August  aod 
ask  for  another  celling;  is  that  correct' 

Mr  HKRLONO  That  Is  correct,  pro- 
vided the  tax  bill  passes;  provided  we 
do  not  hold  down  on  spending,  to  keep 
down  to  a  level  that  we  can  keep  under 
the  $309  billion. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Did  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  correctly  to  say  you 
were  opposed  to  any  tax  decreases  or  tax 
cuts? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Unless  we  see  some 
restraint  in  spending,  and  we  have  not 
seen  any  up  to  this  point. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  for  that;  at 
least,  we  are  Joining  each  other  In  that 
respect. 

Now,  in  this  report  it  says  that: 

Despite  the  fact  that  It  has  been  powibi* 
through  April  of  thU  year  to  work  under  th* 
statutory  debt  limitation  established  Uut 
year  on  the  assumption  of  a  balanced 
budget. 

How  are  we  going  to  Impress  on  the 
President  that  we  want  to  see  a  balanced 
budget.  If  the  Congress  will  not  cut  it, 
because  of  some  Members  who  have  little 
items  in  their  districts  that  they  are  un- 
willing to  ask  be  eliminated.  They  are 
not  going  to  cut  them  out  unless  we  force 
down  spending.    Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  do.  and  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  as  far  as  this 
Member  Is  concerned,  I  have  announced 
to  the  people  of  my  district  that  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  projects  even  in  my 
own  district,  because  I  believe  that  econ- 
omy should  start  at  home,  and  unless 
enough  other  Members  believe  In  that 
principle  and  practice  it,  we  are  not  go- 
inK  to  get  anywhere. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  have  agreed 
to  projects  being  reduced  In  the  district 
I  represent,  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  I  will  tell 
you  exactly  how  you  can  stop  spending 
in  this  Congress.  When  the  people  bring 
In  these  pie  In  the  sky  spending  programs 
and  they  vote  for  them,  then  make  them 
RO  out  and  raise  the  taxes  necessary  to 
pay  for  this  operation  of  the  Government 
as  we  go  along,  and  then  you  will  not  see 
so  many  people  in  the  well  of  this  House 
asking  for  all  of  these  projects  that  they 
cannot  pay  for  and  never  intend  to  pay 
for  during  their  lifetime. 

Mr  HERLONG.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  that  he  Is  not  one 
who  votes  for  those  projects. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr,  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  do  not 
vote  for  them  and  I  do  not  feel  obligated 
to  vote  to  raise  the  national  debt  Let 
the  people  who  have  brought  this  situa- 
tion around  to  where  it  is  today,  and 
having  to  face  up  to  it.  let  them  be  re- 
sponsible for  it;  not  the  people  who  do 
not  vote  for  these  projects.  Do  not  ask 
them  to  raise  it.  Make  the  people  as- 
sume the  blame  that  are  responsible 

Mr.  HERLONG.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  his  logic  is  all  right  as  far 
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somebody  else  is  doing  this  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, therefore,  he  Is  going  to  punish 
tjic  Government  still  further  by  not  let- 
tin?  them  operate  in  an  orderly  fashion. 
And,  you  are  completely  wrong  in  that. 
Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BASS.  When  the  people  say  that 
they  do  not  want  to  vote  for  this  increase 
because  of  Lhci^caimg  it  hii*  on  Lhc  ua- 
tional  debt,  I  want  to  remind  them  that 
tn  the  9  years  I  have  l>cen  in  the  Con- 
gress the  increase  in  expenditures  in 
Government  has  been  90  percent  in  de- 
fense—90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  9  years  has  been  In  the  de- 
fense budget.  Check  your  figures  And. 
If  you  vote  against  defense  spending, 
vote  against  this  measure  It  went  from 
$38  billion  to  $52  billion  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Congress,  9  years. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Knox], 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chalrmaiv  once 
again  this  House  Is  faced  with  legisla- 
tion calling  for  another  so-called  tempo- 
rary raise  in  the  national  debt  ceiling. 
This  request  comes  to  us  against  the 
following  background,  much  of  which  is 
more  than  familiar  to  all  of  us,  but 
which  I  feel  must  be  restated  for  the 
record. 

We  have  In  the  past  3  fl.scal  years 
run  successive  deficits  of  $3.8  billion, 
$64  billion,  and  $8.8  billion,  the  last 
amount  being  estimated  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

We  are  being  asked  to  Increase  spend- 
ing in  the  current  fiscal  year  by  $5  bil- 
lion and  step  up  new  obligatlonal  au- 
thority by  $10  billion  over  fiscal  year 
1963. 

We  are  being  asked  to  cut  taxes,  and 
although  the  amount  of  a  tax  cut  has 
not  been  determined  It  Is  clear  that  by 
the  most  conservative  estimates  we  stand 
to  have  a  $12  billion  deficit  in  fiscal  1964. 
This  deficit  would  run  the  total  red  Ink 
of  the  first  four  Kennedy  budgets  close 
to  $30  billion.  This  is  a  deficit,  unlike 
the  one  in  fiscal  1959,  that  comes  In  a 
time  of  relative  prosperity  and  it  is 
planned  deliberately.  This  monstrous 
dcflclt,  If  It  occurs,  cannot  be  blamed 
on  any  recession,  but  solely  on  the 
spending  proclivities  and  fiscal  Irrespon- 
sibility of  this  administration  and  the 
Congress  that  seems  so  willing  to  go 
along. 

We  have  before  us  today  the  tools  and 
weapons  we  need  to  fight  this  runaway 
deficit  financing.  True,  one  can  argue 
that  this  Congress  approved  these 
deficits  when  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations were  made,  and  that  we  should 
not  now  complain  over  raising  the  debt 
ceiling,  a  move  which  our  own  indiscre- 
tions have  forced.  This  however,  does 
not  tell  the  entire  story. 

The  national  debt  ceiling  was  original- 
ly conceived  as  a  limit  on  precisely  the 
type  of  si>ending  activities  we  have  been 
engaged  in.  The  only  reason  it  has  not 
worked  U  that  the  tool  has  not  been 
u*ed.  Time  after  time,  we  pass  tem- 
porary debt  ceiling  raises,  vowing  that 
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It  is  because  this  process  of  raising  the 
debt  ceiling  has  become  virtually  auto- 
matic that  it  no  longer  works  as  an  ef- 
fective check  on  spending.  And  only 
by  putting  teeth  into  national  debt 
legislation  and  backbone  into  this  Con- 
gress can  we  make  the  brakes  on  spend- 
ing work. 

There  was  a  Lime  that  acting  upon  a 
temporary  raising  of  the  debt  ceiling 
was  an  annual  affair.  Now  it  has  be- 
come virtually  semiannual  or  quarterly, 
and  if  one  looks  at  the  estimates  of  the 
future — at  the  likelihood  that  we  will 
not  have  another  balanced  budget  until 
at  least  1972.  by  which  time  we  will  have 
added  over  $75  billion  to  the  national 
debt,  it  becomes  clear  that  this  raising 
of  the  celling  may  U-come  a  monthly 
or  even  weekly  affair.  Perhai>s  by  the 
end  of  the  decade  we  will  have  a  "Debt 
Celling  Day"  similar  to  our  regularly 
scheduled  District  Day.  Consent,  or  Pri- 
vate Calendar  Day 

Seriously  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
face  of  this  background  there  are  only 
two  logical  possibilities  for  the  future  of 
debt  ceiling  legislation  Either  we  can 
completely  abandon  even  the  formali- 
ties of  appearing  to  be  fiscally  responsi- 
ble and  abolish  the  debt  ceiling  entirely, 
or  we  can  stop  this  automatic  process 
of  raising  the  ceiling,  put  some  teeth 
into  the  debt  limit  and  restore  it  as  an 
effective  check  on  Federal  spending.  I 
intend  to  pursue  the  latter  course. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  admits 
that  the  national  debt  for  fiscal  1964  will 
be  between  $318  and  $320  billion,  not 
taking  into  account  any  tax  cut  that  Con- 
gress may  provide  this  year.  This  addi- 
tional tax  cut,  no  matter  what  the 
amount,  will  increase  the  national  debt 
over  the  $318  or  $320  billion.  I  predict 
that  the  national  debt  at  the  present 
rate  of  spending,  plus  a  $3  billion  tax 
cut  will  cause  us  to  have  a  $323  bllUon 
debt  for  fiscal  1964.  Former  President 
Eisenhower  has  written  in  the  May  18 
edition  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post: 

No  party  doctrine  is  necessary  to  teU  us 
that  if  the  present  generation  keeps  passing 
lis  bills  to  the  next  one,  our  children  and 
grandchildren  will  Inherit  not  a  free  country, 
bright  with  opportunity,  but  a  vast  wasteland 
of  debt  and  financial  chaos  •  •  •.  Any  way 
you  look  at  It,  a  nation  Is  nothing  more 
than  a  collection  of  families — about  47  mil- 
lion of  them  make  up  the  United  States — 
and  It  Is  their  money  that  the  Government 
Is  spending.  They  are  going  to  have  to  carry 
the  Increased  debt.  It  is  their  future  that 
Is  being  mortgaged.  And  they  certainly  are 
not  going  to  be  excused  from  paying  In  taxes 
the  pyramiding  Interest  charges  on  that  debt. 
They  and  their  children  will  pay  and  pay  and 
pay.  In  effect,  wo  are  stealing  from  our 
grandchildren  in  order  to  satisfy  our  desires 
of  today. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  the  legisla- 
tion l>efore  us  and  support  the  substitute 
that  will  be  presented  to  retain  the  pres- 
ent limit  of  $305  billion  and  disciphne 
ourselves  to  vote  against  wasteful  spend- 
ing, and  start  to  live  within  our  means. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  the  colloquy 
between  the  membership  here  today  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  have  not  been 
convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  the  in- 
crease  of  $307  billion  to  June  30,  the 


31.  is  necessary  at  this  time.  I  even  have 
some  reluctance  to  vote  for  a  $305  billion 
ceiling. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  IMr.  Kab- 
STEN],  of  course,  read  back  to  the  Con- 
gress a  speech  which  I  made  In  1953. 
Well,  we  can  go  back  to  1953.  That  was 
my  first  year  here  in  the  Congress,  and 
President  Eisenhower  was  serving  his 
first  term.  President  ELscnhow.-r  in- 
herited an  accumulation  of  debus  from 
the  Truman  administration  and  also 
from  the  Korean  war.  I  believe  that  I 
was  fiscally  responsible  when  I  voted 
that  year  to  increase  the  national  debt, 
and  if  my  remarks  of  July  31.  1953.  are 
read  in  their  entirety  you  will  learn  I 
explained  the  inheritance  of  the  debts 
that  tiad  to  be  paid  I  might  also  add 
that  I  had  not  voted  for  this  spending 
of  admiiustrations  previous  to  1953.  but 
I  fell  a  responsibility  in  restoring  the 
faith  of  the  people  under  the  circum- 
stances. In  1959  President  Eisenhower 
was  our  President,  and  he  was  sincere 
in  bringing  about  sound  economy  und 
fiscal  responslblLly  to  our  Government. 
But.  however,  we  went  Into  the  1958  re- 
cession and  our  revenues  dropped  off 
by  $6  billion,  and  in  order  to  try  to  pump 
some  more  breath  into  the  economy,  the 
Democrat-controlled  Congress  increased 
spending  by  $6  billion.  So,  what  was 
there  left  to  do  but  to  vote  for  that  in- 
crease? 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  right— and  I  think  it  does — with  the 
$305  billion  and  with  $4  billion  of  a 
revolving  fund  within  the  Treasury,  and 
another  $1  billion  in  the  contingency 
fund,  the  administration  can  operate 
and  keep  this  country  on  a  sound  fiscal 
basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  about 
what  is  happening.  This  Is  not  the 
end— $309  billion  at  the  end  of  August. 
As  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Herlong]  said,  the  admin- 
istration will  come  back  again  at  the 
end  of  August  and  ask  for  a  further 
increase.  Now,  this  was  developed 
through  my  own  interrogation  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  which  I 
speak.  I  asked  the  Secretary  this  point- 
blank  question: 

At  the  present  rate  of  spending  and  at 
the  same  rate  of  revenues,  what  will  the 
national  debt  have  to  be  for  the  year  fiscal 
1964? 

His  reply  was  $318  billion  to  $320 
billion. 

Now.  that  is  not  taking  into  consider- 
ation any  possibility  of  a  tax  cut.  This 
tax  cut  could  well  add  another  $3  billion 
onto  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  predicted  through 
our  hearings  that  the  national  debt 
would  reach  $323  bUlion.  I  have  made 
public  statements  on  that  figure  based 
upon  the  present  rate  of  spending  and 
the  anticipated  cut  in  taxes  that  the 
administration  has  recommended.  Now, 
there  has  been  talk  of  tax  reforms  and, 
perhaps,  this  will  develop.  But  today 
we  do  not  know  whether  there  are  going 
to  be  any  reforms  in  a  tax  cut.  In  fact, 
we  do  not  know  whether  we  are  even 
going   to  have   a   tax  cut  because   the 
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committee  certainly  has  not  completed 
the  work  as  far  as  the.  President's  rec- 
ommendations are  concerned  on  a  re- 
vision and  the  reforms  and  the  tax  cut 
So  we  are  faced  with  this  and  we  may  as 
well  look  it  straight  in  the  face  because 
of  the  fact  that  when  it  comes  Augrust 
this  House  Is  going  to  be  presented  with 
an  additional  Increase  m  the  national 
debt.  I  pray  and  hope  that  it  is  not 
going  to  be  $318  billion  or  $320  billion, 
but  every  indication  is  that  it  will  be. 
Once  again,  my  good  friend  from  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  Herlong.  stated  that  he  has 
not  seen  any  cutback  on  spending.  I 
agree  with  him.  I  certainly  have  not. 
Therefore  I  believe,  and  sincerely  believe, 
that  we  may  expect  and  that  we  are 
going  to  reach  this  point  in  the  national 
debt. 

Do  you  realize  that  the  entire  amount 
of  revenue  that  comes  into  the  Govern- 
ment from  all  of  your  excise  taxes 
amounts  to  $10  billion?  The  interest  on 
the  national  debt  is  a  fixed  sum.  and  that 
is  going  to  be  $10  billion.  So  all  of  the 
excise  taxes  that  are  levied  on  the  people 
of  the  Nation  are  only  sufBcient  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  Chairmem.  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  the  $307 
billion  figure  set  forth  in  the  bill,  with 
a  step-up  increase  to  $309  billion  through 
August  31.  because  I  believe  this  Is  the 
only  vehicle  that  we  have  of  restraint 
upon  the  adjninistration  to  cut  back  on 
spending.  If  they  show  some  desire  to 
cut  back  on  spending  and  introduce  some 
fiscal  responsibility  in  our  Government, 
then  I  would  be  willing  to  make  the 
sacrifice  on  my  own  part  and  go  along 
with  them  as  far  as  getting  the  country 
on  a  fiscally  sound  basis  Is  concerned 
But  under  the  circumstances  which  con- 
front us  here  today  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  must  be  opposed  to  this  bill  which 
would  Increase  the  national  debt  cellln? 
to  $309  billion. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KNOX  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Perhaps  the  gentle- 
man can  explain  this  to  me.  If  you  have 
a  ceiling  on  the  national  debt,  and  if  we 
follow  the  policy  in  the  original  liberty 
loan,  the  purpose  will  be  to  keep  a  Ud  on 
expenditures,  to  keep  them  down;  either 
to  restrain  Congress  in  further  expendi- 
tures or  the  administration  in  further 
expenditures.  Now.  if  you  are  going  to 
be  constantly  moving  this  lid  up.  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  keep  these  expenditures 
down.  If  one  time  we  actually  kept  the 
lid  where  it  was.  despite  such  pleas  as. 
"Well,  we  are  in  the  last  few  days  of  a 
great  emergency:  If  you  do  not  do  this 
the  country  Is  going  to  rack  and  ruin" — 
maybe  It  would  compel  them  downtown, 
and  maybe  us  up  here  on  the  Hill,  to 
listen. 

Mr.  KNOX.  We  have  gone  to  school 
here  in  the  Congress  for  years  on  this 
subject  matter  and  I  think  if  we  con- 
tinue to  IncresLse  the  national  debt  limit, 
there  certainly  will  be  an  admission  on 
our  part  that  we  are  willing  to  have  the 
administration  continue  to  spend  and 
spend  and  spend  regardless  what  the 
amounts  involved  are. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr,  SMiTTt!. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  for  one  am  deeply  disturbed  about 
our  present  fiscal  situation.  It  has  been 
my  unpleasant  duty  for  the  past  5  or  6 
years  to  come  in  here  and  present  to  you 
a  rule  to  make  in  order  a  bill  to  increase 
the  debt  limit.  Sometimes  we  have  had 
to  do  It  twice  a  year.  Each  time  I  and 
others  have  admonished  this  House  con- 
cerning our  fiscal  situation :  that  we 
could  not  continue  just  recklessly  to 
vote  authorizations  and  appropriations, 
spend  money  that  we  did  not  have  and 
expect  not  to  reach  a  critical  situation 
sometime.  That  critical  situation  has 
been  postponed  from  time  to  time  I 
do  not  know  when  it  is  coming,  but  com- 
monsense  seems  to  tell  us  all  that  if  we 
keep  on  the  cour.se  we  are  now  pursuing 
the  crisis  will  arise  and  we  will  not  be 
able  to  meet  it.  What  the  consequences 
may  be  I  do  not  know. 

After  those  4  or  5  years  of  experience 
when  we  increa.sed  the  debt  limit  and 
increased  appropriations,  when  we  spent 
money  we  had  to  borrow  and  then  had 
to  increase  the  debt  limit,  and  nobody 
paid  any  attention,  or  rather,  the  House 
paid  no  attention  and  the  other  body 
paid  no  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
balancing  our  budget.  I  concluded  that 
so  far  as  I  was  concerned  I  was  ready 
to  do  something  desperate  about  the  sit- 
uation Last  year  I  did  not  present  that 
resolution,  and  I  voted  against  any  fur- 
ther Increase  in  the  debt  limit.  I  expect 
to  do  that  again  It  is  a  drastic  situation. 
It  is  a  drastic  thing  to  do 

I  listened  with  great  deference  to  the 
speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
whose  conservatism  and  desire  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  I  admire  as  highly  as  any 
Member  of  this  House.  I  made  the  same 
kind  of  speech  that  he  made  today  when 
I  presented  those  resolutions  to  you  over 
the  past  four  or  five  Congresses  I  have 
Just  reached  the  point  of  no  return.  I 
Just  do  not  see  how  we  can  keep  on  doing 
this  thing,  because  I  sit  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  where  these  authorization 
bills  come  up.  I  sit  there  and  see  them 
pass.  Then  I  see  the  appropriations 
pass,  when  every  one  of  us  knows  we 
do  not  have  the  money  to  pay  the  bill. 
Nobody  stops,  looks,  and  listens  to  it. 
What  Is  going  to  happen  to  us  in  the 
future? 

Mr  HER1.0NG  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Not  at  this 
time  I  will  try  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man if  I  have  time  later  on 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  It?  I 
am  deeply  troubled  about  It.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  answer  is  and  I  do  not 
know  what  to  do  about  it  I  know  I  am 
Just  not  going  to  keep  on  pursuing  this 
same  old  course  of  spending  money  we 
do  not  have. 

I  started  to  say  when  I  was  interrupted 
that  these  authorization  bills  come  to 
the  Rules  Committee.  We  have  them  up 
there  now.  new  projects,  new  expendi- 
tures, duplicating  expenditures.  How 
many  of  you  realize  that  in  the  last  2 
fiscal  years  our  budget  requests  have  in- 
creased from  $87  billion  to  $107  billion. 
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an  increase  of  34  percent  and  we  have 
not  Increased  the  revenues  to  corr^ 
spond? 

Now.  are  we  sensible  people  or  are  w* 
not  sensible  people?  What  are  we  go- 
ing to  do  about  it?  What  have  we  done 
about  it  in  this  session  when  we  had  the 
$107  billion  of  requests?  How  many  of 
these  things  have  you  turned  down 
these  new  projects?  I  do  not  know  of 
any  you  have  turned  down. 

We  are  coming  to  you  next  week,  for 
instance,  with  an  authorization  for  the 
expenditure  of  $500  mlUion-and-some 
for  area  redevelopment  and  a  new  mae 
transit  bill  that  begins  with  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  Last  week  you  put 
m  an  additional  Treasury  burden  of 
a  $l-billion-a-year  increase  in  the  anned 
services  pay  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not 
Justified,  but  there  it  is.  It  Is  that  many 
dollars,  that  many  dollars  that  you  have 
to  meet  to  pay  the  bills.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it? 

I  am  not  going  to  go  any  further  »lUi 
these  programs,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
until  We  get  some  assurance  that  there  u 
K'oing  to  be  a  diminution  in  the.se  requests 
for  authorizations  and  in  these  appro- 
priations. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  an  old  colleague 
and  friend  in  the  other  body.  We  wer? 
doing  a  lot  of  this  wild  appropriating  at 
that  time.  I  went  over  there  to  ask  his 
advice  at)out  a  bill  that  was  coming  up 
It  was  going  to  mean  a  lot  of  expendi- 
ture. 

I  said  to  him.  "Are  you  going  to  vole 
for  this  bill,  and  If  so,  why?"  He  said, 
"SMTrH.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  It."  I 
said.  Why?"  He  said.  'We  are  going  to 
hell  Just  as  fast  as  we  can  and  the  sooner 
we  get  there,  the  sooner  we  can  turn 
around  and  come  t>ack  " 

I  think  we  have  about  reached  the 
coming  back  point  and  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  Just  not  going  to  vole 
for  any  of  these  incrcasrs  in  our  na- 
tional debt  until  we  see  some  light  ahead 
or  some  disposition  even  though  It  maj 
be  feeble,  to  cut  oi^t  .some  of  these  ex- 
penditures and  to  cut  our  coat  accordinj 
to  the  cloth  that  we  have. 

Now  Is  that  a  sensible  position  or  li  It 
nof  I  do  not  know,  but  I  know  it  is  the 
position  that  I  have  reached  after  much 
prayerful  consideration  because  I  believe 
our  country  is  in  great  danger  at  home 
from  these  extravagant  expenditure 
and  these  new  programs  that  will  be 
coming  in  here  which  will  increase  thest 
extravagances  and  these  expenditure* 
until  no  one  knows  where  we  are  I 
Just  am  seriously  bothered  about  the 
future.  I  heard  it  said  here  Just  a  lltUe 
while  ago  that  these  exi)enditures  were— 
Oh.  I  believe  it  was  90  percent  for  de- 
fen.se  purposes.  The  gentleman  who 
knows  more  about  spending  for  de- 
fense purposes  than  anyone  else  In  this 
House  is  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr 
Mahon  1  who  is  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. He  stood  on  this  fioor  2  yean 
ago  and  told  this  House  Just  what  the 
story  was.  He  said — and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  him.  and  I  know  be 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about  becau« 
he  said  he  had  the  figures — that  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  Increase  hid 
occurred    in   the   defense   program  and 
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that  a  large  percentage.  I  think  he  said 
90  percent,  was  for  these  do-good  pro- 
grams where  we  are  going  to  help  every- 
body and  we  are  going  to  give  something 
to  everybody  and  all  these  other  pro- 
grams, and  if  you  take  the  old  programs 
and  the  new  programs,  the  programs 
that  we  have  authorized  in  the  past — and 
now  we  are  increasing  the  authorizations 
every  year  for  all  these  things 

Mr    BASS.     Mr.   Chairman,   will   the 
^•entleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    I  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  referred 
to  the  statement  I  made  about  the  In- 
crease in  the  costs.  Since  I  have  been 
in  the  Congress,  this  is  what  I  have 
found.  In  the  first  year  that  I  came  to 
the  Congress  and  had  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  a  budget  for  our  fiscal  operations 
of  the  Government,  the  defense  costs 
were  $40  billion.  All  other  costs,  except 
the  fixed  costs,  which  include  manage- 
ment of  the  debt,  was  $13  billion.  For 
this  fiscal  year  the  President's  request  for 
defense  purposes  amount  to  $55  billion 
which  is  an  increase  of  $15  billion.  That 
is  since  I  have  been  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, as  I  stated  before.  The  other  re- 
quests outside  of  the  fixed  costs  have 
gone  up  from  $13  billion  to  over  $14  bil- 
lion, which  is  an  increase  of  less  than  $2 
billion.    That  is  the  record. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon], 
knows  more  about  that  subject  than  both 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  and  my- 
self. His  statement  Is  In  the  Record  and 
I  can  refer  the  gentleman  to  It  because 
I  kept  It  In  my  file  and  I  quoted  him  in 
speaking  on  this  subject  last  year.  I 
believe  he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier]. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  all 
well  and  good  for  the  spokesmen  for  the 
administration  and  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation  to  come  forward  today 
and  tell  us  that  those  who  would  vote 
against  Increasing  the  debt  celling  would, 
be.  in  fact,  fiscally  irresponsible.  But  let 
me  remind  you  that  fiscal  responsibility 
is  a  two-way  street.  As  far  back  as  last 
November,  this  administration  knew 
right  well  it  was  going  to  be  faced  with 
the  fiscal  problem  before  us  today.  Yet. 
it  did  absolutely  nothing  of  any  conse- 
quence, to  cut  back  Federal  expendi- 
tures. Now  suddenly  we  are  faced  with 
this  problem  of  providing  an  anesthesia 
to  a  fiscally  sick  patient  knowing  the 
patient  Is  going  to  get  increased  dosages 
of  the  same  quack  medicine  that  made 
him  sick  In  the  first  place.  We  have  no 
indication  from  this  administration  or  an 
indication  from  the  leadership  on  the 
other  side  that  there  is  any  Intent  of 
cutting  back  spending.  We  know  cer- 
tainly we  are  going  to  be  faced  with  In- 
creasing the  debt  ceiling  to  the  astro- 
nomical figure  of  $320  billion  before  the 
end  of  fiscal  1964. 

I  for  one — I  know  there  are  others  in 
the  House  who  feel  the  same  way — am 
getting  a  little  bit  sick  and  tired  of  being 
the  rubber  stamp  for  all  of   the  wild 


spending  programs  so  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  might  bask  in  the 
political  sunshine  every  2  years  because 
they  support  them.  I  am  opposed  to 
being  a  rubber  stamp  imder  any  con- 
ditions. 

We  have  to  accept  the  fact  that  the 
debt  ceiling  must  be  raised.  That  may 
be  true  to  some  extent  but  I  hasten  to 
assure  you.  at  the  risk  of  being  at  odds 
with  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Herlonc]  that  the  $305  billion  ceiling, 
with  the  $4  billion  revolving  fund  that  is 
available,  and  approximately  $1,250  mil- 
lion in  contingencies  is  sufficient.  The 
$305  billion  ceiling  might  run  a  httle 
closer  to  the  line  than  the  Treasury 
thinks  is  desirable,  but  it  will  not  create 
any  hardship. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  if  the 
administration  and  the  Members  of  this 
Hpuse  who  vote  for  all  the  new  spending 
programs  and  increasing  other  pro- 
grams, expect  the  rest  of  us  to  exercise 
some  responsibility  or  sound  fiscal  judg- 
ment in  supporting  an  increase  in  debt 
limits,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  the  right 
certainly  to  expect  some  degree  of  fiscal 
responsibility  in  return  from  them.  I 
say  this,  and  I  think  it  is  apropos,  be- 
cause of  what  we  now  face.  We  are  faced 
with  the  whopping  budget  that  was  sent 
down  to  this  Congress  of  $98.6  billion. 
And  let  us  not  forget  that  when  this 
budget  was  sent  down  the  administration 
and  its  financial  advisers  knew  we  were 
going  to  be  faced  with  the  problem  of 
increasing  the  debt  limit  for  the  fourth 
and  fifth  times  in  less  than  30  months  of 
the  Kennedy  administration. 

No,  I  cannot  say  it  as  eloquently  as  the 
speaker  who  preceded  me,  but  I  tell  you 
today  that  in  my  humble  opinion,  the 
time  is  long  past  due  when  this  Congress 
can  continue  to  si>end  and  spend  and  go 
further  into  debt  as  it  has  done  and  is 
doing.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a 
solemn  obligation  to  curb  some  of  these 
huge  expenditures  and  new  spending 
programs  lest  we  be  headed  to  bank- 
ruptcy. We  are  heading  so  fast  down 
that  road,  that  if  we  are  going  to  do  any- 
thing toward  correcting  this  sad  fiscal 
situation  today  and  If  we  are  going  to 
do  anything  to  improve  the  very  critical 
situation  In  our  gold  reserves,  now  is  the 
time,  I  think,  that  we  can  do  it.  Stop 
and  think  about  It.  We  must  remember 
that  our  gold  reserves  have  shrunk  from 
$25  billion  in  1946  to  its  present  low  of 
$15.9  billion;  and  bear  in  mind  there  are 
some  $20  billion  in  foreign  claims  against 
roughly  $4  billion  in  gold  reserves,  after 
we  make  allowance  for  the  $11.2  billion 
that  we  must  maintain  as  supp>ort  of  our 
domestic  currency.  The  situation  is  crit- 
ical and  not  getting  any  better. 

And,  I  would  hope  that  in  the  remain- 
ing months  of  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress we  might  remember  the  advice  giv- 
en on  this  floor  today,  ptirticularly  that 
which  was  offered  by  the  distingiiished 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  and  exercise 
some  fiscal  discipline  during  the  rest  of 
this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin   (Mr.  Laird  1. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time  to  direct  a  question  or  two  to  the 


chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  connection  with  the  majority 
report.  In  the  report  on  page  3  the  state- 
ment is  made  "expenditures  now  are  ex- 
pected to  be  some  $400  million  less  than 
was  exi>ected  this  last  January."  This 
is  followed  by  table  2  on  page  4  showing 
the  revised  estimates  of  the  administra- 
tive budget  expenditures  for  fiscal  1963. 

My  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  is,  Does 
the  majority  report  imply  that  this  table 
shows  that  there  has  been  an  actual  re- 
duction in  Government  expenditures  or 
Crovemment  spending  as  compared  with 
the  January  1963  budget  estimate? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  The  January  1963 
budget  estimate  on  page  4,  table  2,  is 
$94,311  billion.  The  revised  estimate  of 
spending  as  given  to  us  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  as  of  April  1963  is  $93,907 
billion.  Now,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  that  is  a  $404  million  difference  be- 
tween the  January  1963  and  April  1963 
estimates,  the  April  figure  being  the 
lower.  The  April  estimate  in  1963  is 
still  somewhat  above — as  the  gentleman 
will  see,  or  anyone,  from  reading  this 
table  on  page  2 — the  budget  estimate  in- 
itially sent  to  the  Congress  in  January 
1962. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
reduction  comes  about  only  because  of 
the  sale  of  financial  assets,  however? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  not  altogether.  If 
the  gentleman  will  look,  you  will  see,  for 
example,  the  difference  between  the  Jan- 
uary 1963  budget  estimate  and  the  re- 
vised estimate  in  April  1963.  You  will 
note  that  a  large  number  of  the  detailed 
items  in  the  April  estimate  are  below 
the  corresponding  estimates  made  in 
January  and  many  of  these  could  not  be 
concerned  with  the  sale  of  assets. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  knows  that  we  have  been 
trying  to  watch  this  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  a  daily  basis,  and 
that  expenditures  smd  the  expenses — as 
a  matter  of  fact  have  gone  up.  but  we 
have  increased  sales  of  assets.  In  other 
words,  the  stockpile  shows  a  $60  million 
shift.  Increased  sales  of  Export-Import 
Bank  loans  accovmt  for  $250  million.  In- 
creased sales  of  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  loans  account  for  $388 
million,  thereby  reducing  expenditures 
for  that  agency  to  $700  million. 

Mr.  MIT  J  a.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  Uiose  figures  should  be  refiected  in 
the  acfininistrative  budget  as  reduced  ex- 
penditures. And  as  I  understand  these 
sales,  they  are  refiected  to  some  extent 
in  the  changes  from  the  January  1962 
budget  estimates  of  spending  to  the 
JanusuT  1963  estimates  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  changes  In  the  April  1963 
estimates. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  K  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  follow  down  on  this  table, 
I  cannot  believe  the  statement  Is  correct 
on  page  3  of  the  majority  report  because 
every  reduction  comes  Eibout  through  the 
minuses  that  are  Inserted  in  this  table 
through  the  sale  of  assets  and  not 
through  the  reduction  In  expenditures. 
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Mr.  MILLS.  That  lollows  the  tradi- 
tional approach  of  th«  adnunlstrative 
budceC. 

Mr  LAIRD.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
minus  ugn — the  first  minus  &isn  up  on 
the  top  of  the  chart. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  stockpiling  and 
defense  reductions. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  That  would  show  a  re- 
duction as  far  as  the  overall  table  i.s 
concerned  of  some  $60  million,  because 
you  go  from  a  24  expenditure  to  a  minus 
26  This  Is  a  sale  of  assets  and  there  is 
no  basis  for  the  statement  made  on  pawe 
3  of  this  report  that  expenditures  have 
been  reduced. 

Mr.  MILLS  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  is  clear,  as  the  gentle- 
man states,  that  with  respect  to  this  one 
item,  to  which  the  gentleman  refers, 
there  has  been  some  increase  in  stock- 
pile sales.  But  I  call  the  gentleman's 
attention  down  to  the  topic  oX  "Otlier 
programs"  where  there  are  10  items 
where  April  estimates  of  exc>enditures 
are  less  than  the  January  estimates. 
Certainly  many  of  these  do  not  involve 
the  sale  of  assets.  The  difference  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  minus  for  Export- 
Import  compared  to  January   1962. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Right.  But  that  show.s 
up  and  it  gives  the  impression  that  that 
is  a  reduction  in  e.xpenditures;  whereas 
there  Is  actually  a  sale  of  assets.  That 
Is  what  happened,  as  far  as  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  is  concerned.  That  was  a 
sale  of  assets. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  should 
realize  that  the  sale  of  assets  in  the 
budget  customarily  are  shown  as  nega- 
tive expenditures.  I  am  not  arguing 
with  the  gentleman  that  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  sale  of  assets.  But  I 
do  believe  that  there  are  other  decrease.s 
as  well.  We  asked  for  this  table  so  the 
House  could  have  full  details  as  to  cur- 
rent estimates  of  expenditures  on  the 
usual  basis  in  the  administrative  budget. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LACUD.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  This 
may  clear  up  part  of  it:  In  another  table 
that  was  submitted  to  the  committee  by 
the  Treasury  in  which  comparable  esti- 
mates are  found  they  made  it  clear 
exactly  what  they  were  doing  and  at 
that  time  and  in  that  table  they  called 
them  "net  expenditures." 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  true  and  it  helps 
clear  it  up. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The 
Treasury'  used  the  term  "net"  In  order 
to  safeguard  their  position  in  that  it  did 
reflect  the  sale  of  assets  which  then  be- 
came converted  to  a  net  expenditure 
basis  to  a  reduction  of  the  expenditures 
such  as  L«!  the  ca.se  in  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

What  should  be  done  here  under  the 
table  is  to  make  it  clear  that  estimated 
expenditures  are  the  changes  in  the  net 
expenditures  after  you  take  into  consid- 
eration any  recoupment  by  a  sale  of  an 
a.sset  and  not  by  a  reduction  in  the 
spending  itself. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  will  yield  to  me  on  that 
point 


Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
U)  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  had  so  intended,  and  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  ByrnisI.  reminding  me  of 
that — the  gentleman  from  Mis,sourl  re- 
ferred to  this  earlier.  It  Ls  true  that  this 
table  Is  the  table  that  we  used  in  the 
committee  and  that  the  expenditures 
shown  here  are  "net"  expenditures. 
However,  it  i.s  nothing  new  to  refer  to 
the  sale  of  assets  resulting  in  decreased 
expenditures — tins  is  the  customary  clas- 
.sification.  It  may  have  been  a  typo- 
graphical error  as  far  as  this  particular 
table  is  concerned. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  problem  involved 
here.  I  might  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentlonian  from  Arkansas,  is  that  the 
statement  on  page  3  of  the  majority  re- 
port uses  as  a  basis  the  table  on  page 
4;  and  this  statement  on  page  3  is  cer- 
tainly in  error  because  there  has  not 
been  a  reduction  In  expenditures  from 
the  period  January  through  April;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  just  the  opposite  is  true. 

Mr  MILLS.  In  the  overall,  estimates 
of  what  is  spent  would  be  reflected  In  this 
table.  There  is  a  $400  million  difference 
between  the  two  figures. 

Mr  LAIRD.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS  Although  the  sale  of  as- 
sets are  generally  considered  to  be  nega- 
tive expenditure.s  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's point.  We  can  actually  show, 
if  we  sold  $1  million  worth  of  some  item. 
for  example,  a  difference  In  the  estimates 
in  January  as  compared  to  AprlL 

That  Is  what  I  am  trying  to  point  out. 
This  table  would  be  clearer  If  It  had  the 
words  "Net  expenditures"  Included  In  It 
However,  It  does  follow  the  usual  prac- 
tice In  the  administrative  budget.  You 
are  right  as  to  the  expenditure  side,  not 
counting  the  sale  of  assets. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  would  like  to  make 
the  point,  however,  that  the  report  of  the 
majority  is  in  error  when  it  says: 

A«  lndlcat«d  by  this  table,  expenditure?; 
now  are  expected  to  be  some  $400  mllUon  less 
than   waa  expected  Uiia   last  January. 

The  facts  are  that  the  expenditure 
rate  has  gone  up  each  and  every  month 
since  January  If  we  will  look  at  the 
budprt  document  on  page  308  we  will 
note  that  In  addition  to  the  figures  listed 
in  this  particular  report  there  is  a  fur- 
ther expenditure  lncrea.se  which  Ls 
planned  by  the  .separate  tran.smittal  of 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
which  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  Hou.se 
and  I  understand  wa.s  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate  today;  also  the  pay  Increases. 
We  made  some  reductions  in  the  pay  In- 
creases In  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions by  some  5  percent.  But  the  ex- 
penditure rate  will  show  an  Increase  over 
the  budget  document  When  one  sub- 
tracts the  .sale  of  assets— and  I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  the  sale  of  goods  from  the 
stockpile:  E.xpKirt -Import  Bank  loans  in 
the  amount  of  $250  million  and  PHA 
loan.s  In  the  amount  of  $388  nalllion — 
this  does  not  represent  a  reduction  hi 
governmental  expenditures.  It  merely 
represents  the  sale  of  a.ssels  held  by  the 
US  Government.  We  should  not  mis- 
lead any  person  in  the  United  States  to 
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believe  that  expenditures  have  been  i*. 
duccd,  because  they  have  not. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wij}  tj^ 
t;entleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
tlie  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  vlB 
look  at  the  total  expenditures  flgin^ 
which  Is  the  la.st  figure  on  the  bottom  of 
this  table  2,  he  will  see  where  the  |4(m 
million  we  referred  to  comes  from;  hi 
the  fiKure  $94  311  billion  compared  to 
$93  907  billion.  That  difference  acttiali, 
Is  $404  million.  It  can  be  .seen  that  thlj 
figure  presents  some  liquidation  of 
some  assets,  but  It  IsViot  limited  to  tbii 
You  can  see  this,  for  example.  In  conuec- 
tlon  with  the  Department  of  Labor  jax 
have  a  decrease  of  $7  million.  This  ukj 
many  other  items  could  hardly  represent 
the  sale  of  assets. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  point  otit 
that  difference  and  explain  It  to  thf 
chairman.  There  Is  a  reason  for  th»t 
reduction  up  through  AprlL 

Mr.  MILLS.  For  the  decrease  In  the 
Labor  Department  expenditures? 

Mr  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  $7  million  difference  that  sho^  Qp 
between  January  and  April  Is  directlj 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  It  was  the 
intent  when  this  budget  docimient  wss 
before  us  to  pay  unemployment  compen- 
sation, to  pay  out  to  the  States,  for  Fed- 
eral workers  and  for  veterans,  u 
amount  of  money  equal  to  that.  We 
have  not  approved  that.  It  is  In  the 
.supplemental  appropriation  bill.  Those 
funds  will  be  paid  out  this  next  month. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  PatmanI. 

HOW   WE  COT  XHE  FEDERAL  DEBT  AND  HOW  TO  SB 

RID  OF  rr 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  sin« 
Congress  has  voted  appropriations  lo: 
our  national  defense,  our  space  program 
and  for  other  expenses  of  Government,: 
assume  that  we  will  al.so  vote  to  increase 
the  debt  limit  so  that  the  Govemmem 
can  pay  its  bills.  The  alternative  vould 
be  to  vote  to  increase  taxes  in  order  tc 
pay  the  bills,  but  I  do  not  imagine  thu 
such  an  alternative  at  this  time  wouk 
be  either  popular  or  wise. 

I  also  assume  that  before  we  do  voU 
we  will  hear  a  great  deal  of  oratory.  Ex- 
perience over  the  years  scenes  to  ha« 
established  these  occasions  when  le 
raise  the  ceiling  on  the  Federal  debt  ui 
kind  of  national  oratory  day,  generatiof 
more  eloquence  perhaps  than  we  hearoc 
the  Fouilh  of  July,  Memorial  Day.  or 
even  Lincoln's  Birthday.  We  will  doubt- 
less hear,  as  we  have  in  the  past.  th»l 
the  Federal  debt  has  now  reached  baci- 
breaking  proportions,  threatens  tc 
plunge  the  Nation  into  bankruptcy,  tlutt 
It  all  results  from  wild  spending  and  tbi 
great  country  of  ours  is  surely  going  tc 
the  dogs. 

Reluctant  as  I  am  to  throw  cold  wattr 
onto  tills  warm  ceremony.  I  believe  th«t 
some  note  of  realisiTi  may  t>e  in  order 
Let  us  examine  in  a  factual  way  some  <H 
these  questions.  Is  the  Federal  debt 
really  becoming  more  burdensome;  hot 
did  it  get  to  where  It  is;  why  is  It  necei- 
.sary  that  we  now  increase  the  debt  limii 
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and.  finally,  what  can  be  dwie  to  reduce 
the  debt? 

rHE  DIBT  15  BKINO  RZDUCKD  RKLATIVX  TO  ABn.rTT 
TO    PAT 

First,  is  the  debt  really  Increasing  rela- 
u  ve  to  our  ability  to  pay  ?  A  family  with 
a  $10,000  debt  and  only  a  $2,000  Income 
carries  a  large  debt  Indeed,  but  that  same 
debt  of  $10,000  Is  not  such  an  oppressive 
debt  to  a  family  with  a  $20,000  income. 
And  so  it  Is  with  a  nation. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1946.  as 
World  War  II  was  drawing  to  a  close,  the 
Federal  debt  was  $269  billion.  That  was 
far  in  excess  of  our  national  income  at 
that  time — in  fact,  148  percent  of  our  pa- 
tional  income. 

In  the  fiscal  year  now  drawing  to  a 
close,  with  a  debt  of  $303  billion,  we  have 
a  debt  which  Is  now  down  to  66  percent 
of  our  national  income. 

Furthermore,  If  the  debt  is  actually  in- 
creased to  $307  billion  in  the  fiscal  year 
ahead,  this  will  represent  a  reduction  In 
the  debt,  relative  to  our  ability  to  pay. 
The  Indications  are  that  by  the  end  of 
this  year— that  is  to  say  midflscal  1964 — 
we  will  have  a  national  income  of  $385 
billion.  So  a  debt  of  $307  billion  would 
be  equal  to  only  63  percent  of  our  na- 
tional Income.  This  compares  to  a  na- 
tional debt  of  91  percent  of  our  national 
Income  In  1955,  a  very  prosperous  Elsen- 
hower year.  For  those  who  may  wish 
to  see  all  of  the  data  along  with  the 
sources.  I  will  insert  statistical  tables  as 
I  go  along : 

Tabli  1 — Public  debt   of  the  United  States 
and  national  income — telected  years 
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'  8abj<>ct  to  dPbt  crlllnK. 
»  For  yew  ending  Dec.  31  (within  fl.scal  year). 
•As  of  Mar  31.  1963.  ' 

•  Estimated. 

^Pourre:  Gross  puWIc  d.l,t.  Depart  ment.s  or  Trea-oury 
and  C  ommercp. 

Hm  INCKKASE  MADE  NECES8AXT  BY  HIGH 
INTEREST    POLICT 

By  the  same  token,  let  us  consider  the 
question  of  why  it  Is  necessary  to  Increase 
the  debt  limit.  Does  this  come  about 
from  mounting  Federal  expenditures? 
No,  in  a  realistic  sense  Federal  expendi- 
tures have  been  holding  steady  or  going 
down  somewhat.  In  1955,  Federal  budget 
expenditures  amounted  to  21.3  percent  of 
our  nr  clonal  income.  In  the  present 
fiscal  year  just  closing.  Federal  expendi- 
tures of  $94.3  bUlion  will  equal  20.6  per- 
cent of  our  national  income,  a  significant 
reduction  since  1955.  And  In  fiscal  1964 
the  proposed  budget  expenditures  of 
»98.8  billion  will  represent  a  slight  re- 
aucUon  from  the  present  fiscal  year,  in 
terms  of  our  naUonal  income. 

The   population   keeps    growing    and 
our  economy   is   growing.     Since    1947, 


while  the  Federal  debt  has  risen  by  17 
percent,  the  gross  national  product  has 
grown  by  135  percent;  State  and  local 
government  debt  has  grown  by  330  per- 
cent; debt  of  business  firms  has  grown 
by  230  percent;  and  consumer  debt  has 
grown  by  390  percent. 

Yes,  of  course,  some  people  like  to 
orate  about  the  private  debt  too.  They 
look  at  the  total  for  all  debt.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government,  plus  con- 
sumer debt  and  corporate  debt,  divided 
by  the  total  population  and  find  that  the 
debt  averages  about  $5,000  per  person. 
This  leads  to  the  famous  line  that  "every 
baby  born  today  is  born  with  a  $5  000 
debt  on  Its  head." 

Table   2.— Ratio   of   budgetary   expenditures 
to  national  income 


(Dollars  in  billions) 


Fiscal  year 


1845. 

IMC. 

lyM. 

1952. 

1955. 

1960. 

1961. 

1962. 

1963 

1964. 


Bndfret  ex- 

National 

penditures 

income ' 

98.3 

182.6 

60.3 

181.2 

?9.5 

217.7 

66.3 

279.3 

64.4 

301.8 

76.6 

400.5 

81.5 

416.5 

87.8 

427.8 

•»4.3 

468.0 

-88.8 

485.0 

Ratio 

(percent) 


53.8 
33.3 
18.1 
23.4 
21.3 
19.1 
19.0 
20.5 
20.6 
2a4 


'  For  year  ending  D«c.  31  within  fiscal  year 
'  F.stimated. 

But  what  this  overlooks  is  that  by  the 
same  method  of  computing  the  per  per- 
son wealth  of  the  country  we  could 
equally  say  that  "every  baby  bom  today 
is  born  with  $10,000  of  assets  with  which 


to  pay  that  $5,000  debt."  Furthermore, 
the  Federal  Goverrmaent  has  enough  as- 
sets to  pay  off  its  debt  if  it  chose  to  seU 
off  these  assets  and  leave  the  people 
without  post  offices,  land  in  public  parks 
and  so  on. 

EECENT    DEBT    INCREASES    ARE    CAUSED    BT    EISEN- 
HOWER HIGH -INTEREST  POLICY 

The  real  reasons  for  the  increase  in  the 
Federal  debt  over  the  past  decade  have 
been  the  increased  Interest  costs  on  the 
Federal  debt  and  the  periodic  recessions 
both  of  which  have  resulted  from  our 
Government's  high-interest  policy.  This 
is  a  policy  which  was  Inaugurated  with 
the  Eisenhower  administration  and  is 
still  with  us  today. 

If  Interest  rates  had  been  left  where 
they  were  at  mid- 1952,  the  last  year  of 
President  Truman's  administration  the 
Federal  debt  today  would  be  $16  billion 
less  than  It  is  and  we  would  have  no  need 
to  increase  the  debt  ceiling. 

We  were  already  paying  in  excess  of 
$6  billion  a  year  in  interest  charges  on 
the  debt  In  1952.  What  has  happened 
in  the  years  since  as  interest  rates  were 
raised  Is  that  we  have  had  to  borrow 
money  to  help  pay  the  interest  on  the 
debt  and  then  paid  interest  on  the  in- 
terest. 

I  had  one  of  the  senior  staff  members 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  make 
a  computation  showing  what  the  Fed- 
eral debt  would  have  been  year  by  year 
since  1953,  If  Interest  rates  had  been  left 
at  their  1952  levels.  These  computaUons 
set  out  in  the  table  below  show  that  in 
these  11  years  we  would  have  saved 
some  $16  billion: 


Table  3. —  Coatt  of  higher  interest  rates 
[MUlionsof  dollars) 


Year 


Actual  debt  > 


Debt  reduced 

by  Interest 

savlnfre 


1863 

1954 

1955 , 

1966 

1957 

1958 

1850 „ 

1860 

1961 

1962 

1963  (estimated). 


Total  savlnps  If  reduced  rates  were 
applicable 


263.997 
268,990 
271,786 
268,066 
288,692 
274.798 
281.844 
283,380 
285,911 
294,886 
300.000 


2.320  percent 

(June  1952 
Interest  level) 


Actual 
interest 


SaTiofsir 
reduced  level 
of  Interest 
rate;  were 
applicable 


268.560 
271,140 
268,188 
267,247 
272.370 
278, 170 
278,414 
278,  163 
284.666 
287.110 


C,  148 
6,265 
6.315 
6.269 
6,224 
6.343 
6.479 
6.484 
6,478 
6.628 
6.987 


6.578 
6,470 
6.438 
6.846 
7.307 
7.688 
7,671 
9.266 
9.050 
8.186 
10.000 


430 

216 
123 
577 
1,083 
1.346 
1,192 
2,782 
2,572 
2.670 
3,013 


16,903 


'  Ilepresents  interest-bearing  debt.     The  debt  subject  to  debt  ceiling  Is  $305..300.000.000  June  30  1863 
tS'n^ScV^mmTtr'"  ^"^^'^  "  ''''  ^"""^^°'-  '^^  '^=^^>-  """''1--    Tabulation  prepare<l  by  s.afT  of  Joint 


Today  Interest  charges  on  the  debt 
make  the  largest  single  Item  in  the 
Federal  budget,  except  only  national 
defense  and  the  space  program. 

We  are  now  paying  $10.1  billion  in 
interest  charges.  This  Is  almost  half 
again  as  much  as  the  budget  for  vet- 
erans' services  and  benefits.  It  is  almost 
half  again  the  amount  we  spent  for  agri- 
culture and  agricultural  resources.  It  is 
almost  half  again  the  amount  budgeted 
for  health,  education,  and  welfare. 

But  big  as  the  increase  in  interest 
charges  on  the  Federal  debt  has  been, 
however,  its  effect  on  the  budget  has  been 


slight  Indeed  compared  to  what  the 
high-interest  policy  has  done  to  the  bud- 
get through  its  effects  on  the  general 
economy.  The  high-interest  policy  has 
brought  about  high  unemployment  of 
men  and  machines,  tremendous  losses 
of  income  and  profits  and,  consequently, 
tremendous  losses  In  tax  revenues  to  the 
Federal  Government,  as  well  as  to  the 
State  and  local  governments.  It  has, 
when  money  was  tightened  with  special 
vigor,  brought  about  recessions,  during 
which  even  larger  increases  in  the  debt 
occurred  because  profits  and  incomes  fell 
and  tax  receipts  fell. 
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This  US  how  the  big  debt  Increases  have 
come  about  dunns  the  yean  since  Korea. 

It  was  tbus  In  ld58  that  the  Elsen- 
hower deficit  of  $12.8  billion  set  a  rec- 
ord for  any  peacetime  deficit,  planned 
or  unplanned.  Of  course,  that  deficit 
was  unplanned  insofar  as  the  admirus- 
tration  ws^  concerned.  It  caiuiot  be  said 
to  have  been  entirely  unwiUful  insofar 
as  the  Federal  Reserve  Is  concerned.  In 
1957  we  were  having  a  boom  in  business 
investment — the  building  of  new  plants 
and  business  equipment  of  all  kinds — 
but  the  Federal  Reserve  in  its  judgment 
decided  that  tliat  boom  was  going  too 
fast,  that  investment  in  new  productive 
capacity  was  outrunning  Increases  in 
consumer  demand  and  the  bdbm  had  to 
be  stopped.  Consequently  the  Federal 
Reserve  tightened  money  and  raised  In- 
terest rates  to  choke  off  that  boom  and 
It  did  choke  off  the  boom  and  precipi- 
tated the  recession  of  late  1957  and  1958. 

But  we  would  have  a  far  from  com- 
plete story  if  we  looked  merely  at  tiie 
recession  years  when  Federal  revenues 
have  dropped  to  find  the  causes  of  an 
increasing  Federal  debt  instead  of.  as 
was  Mr.  Truman's  policy,  a  reduction  in 
the  Federal  debt 

The  high  interest  policy  has  brought 
about  chronically  high  unemployment, 
chronic  imderutllizatlon  of  productive 
capacity,  a  chronically  low  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth — and  as  a  consequence 
Federal  revenues  greatly  below  what  our 
past  and  present  ta-x  structure  should 
have  brought  In. 

TWO     MXANS     or     a£Gt.rL,ATINa     LXVEL.S     OT     KCO- 

NOMIC    ACTIVrrY     UNDER    A    Dt»flOC«.»TIC    GOV- 

ERNMrjrr 

In  a  market  economy,  or  a  so-called 
free  enterprise  economy,  a  government 
has  two  important  ways  of  either  stimu- 
lating or  depressing  economic  activity. 
One  Is  through  the  management  of  its 
fiscal  affairs,  and  the  other  is  through 
the  management  of  its  monetary  affairs. 
Wisely  or  unwisely,  these  matters  must 
be  managed  because  there  is  no  natural 
law  to  manage  them.  They  must  be 
the  decision  of  government. 

By  fl.scal  affairs,  we  mean,  of  course, 
the  Federal  budget — the  expenditures  on 
the  one  side  and  the  tax  structure  on 
the  other  side.  Generally  speaking,  a 
deficit  In  the  budget  stimulates  the  econ- 
omy because  when  we  have  a  deficit  the 
Federal  Government  Is  spending  and 
placing  more  in  the  Income  stream  than 
it  is  taking  out  of  the  income  stream 
through  taxes.  It  adds  to  total  spend- 
ing. Conversely,  when  the  Federal 
budget  runs  a  surplus  it  is  taking  more 
out  of  the  income  stream  than  it  is  put- 
ting back,  and  this  depresses  the  econ- 
omy. 

Of  course,  the  question  of  how  much 
of  a  stimulant  or  how  much  of  a  depres- 
sant we  get  from  a  given  deficit  or  sur- 
plus depends  upon  other  things,  most 
especially  upon  how  the  taxes  are  Im- 
posed. Generally  speaking,  a  dollar  of 
Federal  sjiending  stimulates  the  economy 
even  when  It  Is  offset  by  a  dollar  of  Fed- 
eral taxes  and  the  budget  Is  In  balance. 
The  reason  Ls  that  the  dollar  of  spending 
is  paid  for  at  least  In  part  by  Income 


which  would  otherwLse  have  gone  into 
savings.  If  the  Government  merely 
taxes  away  and  spends  a  dollar  which 
would  have  been  spent  anyway,  then  it 
adds  nothing  to  economic  activity,  causes 
no  increase  m  employment  and  no  in- 
crease in  production.  So  the  stimulant 
or  the  depressant,  as  the  case  may  be, 
depends  to  what  extent  the  taxes  are 
paid  by  the  income  receivers  who  charac- 
teristically save  high  percentages  of  their 
incomes,  namely,  the  high-income  fam- 
ilies and  the  big  corporations. 

By  managing  our  monetary  affairs  In 
waj-s  to  let  the  Nation  s  money  supply 
grow  in  proportion  to  growth  in  the 
economy  we  can  also  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy. Conversely,  by  reducing  the  sup- 
ply of  money  and  boosting  Interest  rates, 
or  by  holding  the  money  supply  more  or 
less  steady  while  the  economy  is  trying 
to  grow,  we  can  depress  the  economy. 

In  other  words,  under  a  democratic 
government,  which  places  its  faith  and 
its  preference  in  free  enterprise,  where 
the  individual  decisions  of  life  are  made 
in  the  marketplace,  there  are  only  two 
important  ways  by  which  the  govern- 
ment can  influence  the  general  level  of 
economic  activity.  By  either  of  these 
two  methods,  government  can  put  a 
brake  on  the  economy  or  step  on  the  ac- 
celerator. And  if  the  two  methods  go  in 
opposite  directions,  one  method  may  be 
stepping  on  the  brake  while  the  other  is 
simultaneously  stepping  on  the  accel- 
erator. 

TWO  OOVUIMMXNTS  LN  WASUIN6TON  .   ONK 
PUBLIC.  ONX  SKCXXT 

The  only  trouble  is  that  under  our  so- 
called  democratic  government,  the  two 
methods — fiscal  management  and  mone- 
tary management — are  in  the  hands  of 
what  are.  for  all  practical  purposes,  two 
separate  and  Independent  governments. 
One  is  our  constitutional  Government 
making  decisions  through  the  legislative 
process,  as  provided  by  the  Constitution. 
The  other  management  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  which 
regards  itself  as  Independent  of  the 
President,  independent  of  the  Congress, 
and  independent  of  everybody  else. 

Specifically,  monetary  management  i.s 
In  the  hands  of  what  Is  called  the  Fed- 
eral Open  Market  Committee.  This 
should  be  made  up.  according  to  present 
law.  of  the  seven  memt)ers  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  plus  five  Federal  Reserve  bank 
presidents,  supposedly  serving  on  a  ro- 
tational ba-sis.  In  actual  practice,  the 
Fedei-al  Open  Market  Committee  Is 
made  up  of  19  members,  consisting  of 
the  7  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Btmrd,  plus  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
bank  presidents. 

These  men  meet  In  secret  every  3 
weeks,  debate  among  themselves  how 
much  stimulant  or  depressant  they 
think  the  economy  needs,  and  then 
quietly  Impose  their  decision  by  setting 
In  motion  the  machinery  which  wUl  de- 
termine the  Nation's  money  supply  for 
the  next  3  weeks  and  determine  also 
what  the  level  of  Interest  rates  will  be. 
Twelve  of  these  19  men  are  neither 
elected  nor  appointed  by  the  President. 


May  J5 

They  are  appoii^ted  by  repreaentathfc 
of  the  private  banks  whose  profluTZ 
affected  by  the  decisions  they  mX^ 
The  other  seven,  while  appointed  byiS 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
are  appointed  to  a  14 -year  term.  ^ 
the  result  that  a  President  freqnenth 
finds  his  hands  tied  by  men  that  ptl 
vlous  Presidents  have  appointed,  iv 
Pre.sldent  cannot  fire  these  men  and  r^ 
place  them  with  others  in  order  to  curi 
out  his  policies  and  the  pledges  on  wh2 
he  was  elected. 

ROOSKVELT  AND  THaiiAN  ADMrNIStXATIONS  tOL. 
LOWED  DEMOCRATIC  POLirTIS  TO  REITOCX  rsi 
DEBT  AND  PREVENT  rNPT-ATKON 

In  times  of  a  national  emergency,  > 
strong  President  can.  by  the  force  of  hij 
ofDce  and  public  opinion,  bring  the  Opet 
Market  Committee  into  the  Govennneat 
and  bring  about  a  coordlrwttlon  of  ^)on^ 
tary  and  fiscal  policies.  Presldect 
Roasevelt  was  able  to  do  this  dnrta* 
"World  War  II,  and  President  Tnaair 
was  able  to  keep  the  Federal  Resent 
System  In  the  Government — that  Is  » 
until  the  beginning  of  1951.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1951  the  Federal  Raen 
withdrew  from  the  Government  mc 
started  following  Its  Independent  poli- 
cies, and  pursuing  Its  Independent  goili 

Even  so.  the  only  debt  celling  blD  Coo 
grcss  enacted,  or  was  asked  to  qhc*. 
during  President  Tnmian's  admlnlstrv 
tion  was  a  blU  to  reduce  the  debt  eefi- 
ing.  The  Tniman  administration  muV 
a  very  large  reduction  in  the  Peden 
debt. 

The  policies  of  both  the  Roosevelt  anc 
Truman  administrations  were  the  sasx 
as  every  Democratic  administration  froB 
the  time  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Th» 
policies  were  to  have  an  adequate  supptr 
of  money,  and  a  reasonable  level  of  Inter- 
est ratc« — In  order  to  achieve  full  m- 
ployment  and  full  production — but  alt 
to  have  sufficient  taxes  to  pay  the  Om 
ernment's  bills.  Their  policies  wert  k 
keep  the  debt  down  and  to  have  soS- 
cient  taxes  to  mop  up  excess  purchaA» 
power  and  prevent  inflation  in  Ubc 
when  there  was  excess  purchasing  poie 

For  12  years.  1939  through  1951,  nu: 
ket  yields  on  long-term  GoveroHe:: 
txjnds  were  never  allowed  to  go  ibov 
2' J  percent  and.  of  course,  all  otk: 
long-term  interest  rates  stayed  don 
accordingly.  During  most  of  these  ye» 
market  yields  on  90-day  Treasury  bil' 
were  not  allowed  to  go  above  thrw- 
eighths  of  1  percent,  and  all  other  staer. 
term  interest  rates  stayed  down  accori 
ingly. 

TWO    COVEKNlCUrTS    Uf    CONTUCT 

Now  how  Is  It  that  the  two  main  ro- 
nomic  instruments  of  government— <li- 
cal  management  and  monetary  edbb- 
agement — can  be  either  coordinated  er 
made  to  go  In  opfXMlte  directions,  act 
offsetting  or  out  pulling  the  other? 

A  nation's  money  supply  at  any  glw 
moment.  In  any  industrial  natioa  t 
determined  by  the  conscious  and  del*- 
erate  decisions  of  the  people  runnta 
the  nation's  central  bank. 

Some  of  us  stlU  think  of  the  supply' 
money  being  limited  by  the  natural  sop- 
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ply  of  sea  shells,  beaver  pelts,  stones, 
bronze,  gold,  and  other  things,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  more  primitive  societies. 
Yet  we  know  that  this  is  not  true  in 
any  modern  industrial  country  of  the 
world.  In  every  economically  advanced 
country  in  the  world  today,  the  supply 
of  money  is  maimiade,  being  goverried 
by  tiie  decisions  of  the  coimtry's  central 
bank — or.  in  our  country,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

The  dollar  is  good  for  the  purchase  not 
just  of  gold  or  any  other  one  commodity. 
It  is  good  for  the  purchase  of  a  tremen- 
dous variety  of  goods  and  services,  such 
as  our  economy  turns  out.  Conse- 
quently, our  money  is  created  as  a  claim 
to  all  kinds  of  goods  and  services,  and 
created  on  the  "backing  "  of  all  kinds  of 
assets. 

In  truth,  our  money  is  created  mostly 
by  the  private  commercial  banks.  Our 
money  is  mostly  in  the  form  of  demand 
deposits.  Any  time  a  commercial  bank 
makes  a  loan  or  investment,  it  creates 
the  money  with  which  it  makes  that 
loan  or  investment.  Specifically,  It 
creates  a  demand  deposit  in  the  process 
of  making  the  loan  or  investment,  so  the 
money  is  created  with  the  "•backing"  of 
any  kind  of  asset  that  private  bankers 
consider  to  be  a  sound  security — one  that 
assures  them  that  the  money  will  not 
be  lost. 

What  are  the  limits  to  the  total 
amount  of  money  private  banks  can 
create? 

The  limits  are  imposed  by  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  decisions  of  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee.  In  a  nutshell, 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  maintains  at 
all  times  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  money 
which  may  be  in  existence,  and  the  profit 
motives  of  the  banks  keep  the  actual 
amount  of  money  in  existence  very  close 
to  that  legal  limit. 

When  the  money  supply  is  allowed  to 
grow  In  proportion  to  increases  in  the 
production  of  goods  and  services,  then 
monetary  policy  has  a  neutral  effect  on 
economic  activity.  Indeed,  when  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  was  created,  it 
was  expected  to  be  neutral  and  nothing 
else.  It  was  expected  to  permit  the 
money  supply  to  grow  automatically  in 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  economy. 
Congress  did  not  Intend  the  System  to 
try  to  regulate  economic  activity,  either 
by  increasing  the  money  supply  more 
rapidly  than  the  economy  grows  or  by 
suppressing  the  growth  of  the  money 
supply. 

But  since  the  Federal  Reserve  seceded 
from  the  Government,  in  1951,  it  has 
been  using  a  very  heavy  hand  In  eco- 
nomic regulations.  Officials  of  the  Sys- 
tem have  held  back  the  growth  of  the 
money  supply,  thinking,  they  said,  that 
the  economy  needed  a  depressant  in  or- 
der to  prevent  inflation. 

Just  consider  these  striking  facts:  In 
1951  the  money  supply  amounted  to  36 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product, 
but  in  the  years  since,  as  the  gross  na- 
Uonal  product  has  grown,  the  money 
supply  has  been  reduced,  relatively,  until 
lAst  year  it  was  down  to  only  26  percent 
ot  the  gross  national  product. 


Tablr  4. — Gross  national  product  and  money 
supply 

[Billions  of  doUnr!;] 


Period 

OroM 
national 
I)ro<luct 

Dem&nd 
(I^x>sits 
adJusU>d 

and 

curirncy 

outside 

banks 

Ratio: 
Money 

supply 

to  KTOS,* 

niitlonal 
product 

1951 

328.0 
M7.0 
365.4 
303.1 
3H7.5 
410.2 
442.8 
444.5 
482.8 
.«)3.4 
518  7 

119.2 
125.  2 
128.3 
130.3 
134.4 
136.0 
136.7 
138.4 
142.3 
140.9 
143.2 
146.0 

36.2 
;*H.  1 
3.5  1 
3.^  9 
33  8 
32.4 
.»).  y 
31  1 
29.6 
28  0 
27.6 
26.4 

19.^2 ,... 

ly.'a 

1954 

19M 

196fl 

1B57 

1958 

IS*."* 

19fi0 

IWil 

1B62 

653.8 

Inevitably,  as  the  money  supply  has 
been  held  back,  interest  rates  have  gone 
up  and  up  and  economic  activity  has 
been  suppressed. 

Now  there  is  very  serious  doubt  wheth- 
er high  Interest  rates  have  caused  an 
individual    family    or   business    firm   to 

save  more  because  of  the  higher  rates    „,    ,  

the  family  or  firm  could  get  on  its  money     ^^^^^^^  Europe,  and  for  tying  more  of 


HIGH    INTEREST    FOR    BALANCE    OF    PAYMENTS    IS 
A    HOAX 

During  the  Kennedy  administration 
the  excuse  for  high  interest  has  been 
balance  of  payments.  This  is  a  hoax. 
The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has  had 
expert  investigations  and  studies  made 
of  this  subject.  All  of  these  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  amount  of 
funds  which  flow  out  of  the  country 
because  of  interest  rate  differentials, 
you  could  put  in  your  eye.  Funds  flowr 
out,  yes.  The  banks  make  loans  abroad 
but  for  the  purpose  of  financing  exports 
or  financing;  some  other  operations  of  a 
customer.  American  corporations  build 
plants  ^broad  and  buy  plants  abroad, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  but  not  because 
of  interest  rate  differentials. 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  people  really 
thought  the  flow  of  funds  to  be  a  serious 
problem,  they  would  have  made  some 
suggestion  for  checking  these  flows. 
They  would  have  made  some  suggestion 
for  limiting  the  amount  of  money  that 
the  banks  can  lend  in  Western  lAirope, 
for    limiting    corporate    investment    in 


But  high  Interest  rates  have  changed  the 
income  distribution,  putting  relatively 
more  income  Into  the  hands  of  the  high- 
income  groups,  and  this  has  undoubtedly 
increased  the  level  of  savings  in  the 
country.  High  income  groups  save  a 
large  percentage  of  their  Income  any- 
way, so  when  they  receive  a  larger  share 
of  the  income,  total  savings  in  the  coun- 
try Increase  relative  to  total  income. 

But  while  high  interest  rates  increase 
the  coimtry's  savings  from  current  in- 
come, they  also  reduce  the  level  of  In- 
vestment.   "When  families  and  business 

firms  have  to  pay  high  Interest  rates  on  -    , 

funds  to  Invest,  they  Invariably  invest    ^^  has  checked  off  employment,  produc 


our  foreign  aid  dollars  to  the  purchase 
of  goods  and  services  in  this  country 
They  have  made  no  suggestions. 

Between  1952  and  1960  wage  and  sal- 
ary payments  in  this  country  rose  by 
58  percent  while  personal  income  from 
Interest  rose  112  percent,  but  we  have 
not  seen  the  end  of  the  high  interest 
policy  yet.  Between  1960  and  March  of 
this  year— 1963— personal  income  from 
interest  has  risen  another  22  percent 
while  wage  and  salary  incomes  have 
risen  only  12  percent.  The  Federal  Re- 
sei-ve  has  simply  not  permitted  an  ade- 
quate   increase    in    the    money    supply 


less.  This  is  the  reason  we  have  high 
unemployment  and  unutilized  capacity 
today.  All  Individuals  and  business  firms 
in  the  country  combined  are  trying  to 
save  more  than  they  are  trying  to  invest. 
The  Federal  Reserve  people  have 
brought  us  to  this  situation,  notwith- 
standing huge  Federal  deficits  which 
have  tended  to  increase  spending,  em- 
ployment, production  and  income.  They 
have  done  this  in  the  name  of  fighting 
infiatlon.  Inflation  was  a  bugaboo 
throughout  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, and  the  Federal  Reserve  was  still 
flghting  "inflation"  long  after  we  had 
chronically  high  unemployment  and  im- 
utilized  capacity. 

Tablk    5— Long-term    interest    rates    before 
and  after  adoption  of  high-interest  policy 
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tion,  incomes,  and  Federal  revenues. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  will  Usten  to  this.  I  want 
to  quote  from  a  paper  delivered  in  Janu- 
ary by  Dr.  Walter  D.  Fackler,  associate 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness, University  of  Chicago.  Dr  Fack- 
ler said: 

For  the  past  year,  we  have  followed  an 
essentially  deflationary  monetary  policy  and 
I  predict  that  we  wUl  suffer  sad  conse- 
quences therefrom.  We  have  sacrificed  the 
domestic  Interests  of  the  country  on  an  altar 
of  gold  and  allowed  the  deficit  In  our  Inter- 
national balance  of  payment*  to  override  all 
other  policy  considerations. 

He  then  makes  this  pertinent  observa- 
tion: 

The  fact  is  that,  an  economy  can  no  more 
be  ran  without  money  than  a  car  can  be 
run  without  gasoline.  We  have  set  the 
monetary  carburetor  on  the  economy  so  lean 
that  it  simply  cannot 
power  to  move  forward.' 


generate    sufficient 


Dr.  Fackler  was  until  recently  on  the 
staff  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  and  according  to  news 
reports,  was  a  close  adviser  to  "Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  up  to  and  through  his  cam- 
paign for  Presidency. 


•Walter  D.  Fackler.  "Business  Spending 
and  Government  Fiscal  Policy,"  Journal  of 
Biisiness,  January  1963  (University  of  Chi- 
cago Press) ,  p.  2. 
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Over  the  years  I  have  heard  many  Re- 
publican Members  of  this  body  deplore 
the  Federal  debt  and  deplore  taxes;  but 
I  have  never  heard  a  Republican  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  deplore  tight  money  or 
make  any  criticism  of  high  interest. 

BASIC  DimaiNCE  BZTWCXN   THK  TWO   POLITICAL 
PAXTIZS 

Since,  but  not  Including  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Lincoln,  this  has 
been  the  basic  difference  between  the  two 
political  parties: 

The  Republican  Party  has  stood  for 
tight  money  and  high  interest,  resulting 
in  a  high-price,  low -production  economy, 
while  refusing  to  enact  the  taxes  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  public  bills.  I  believe  this 
is  what  IS  called  maintaming  a  sound 
dollar. 

The  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  stood  for  a  policy  of  reasonable  in- 
terest rates  and  a  reasonable  money 
growth,  to  let  the  economy  grow,  and 
for  enacting  or  maintaining  enough 
taxes  to  pay  off  the  public  debt. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  in- 
augurated the  policy  of  ascending  inter- 
est rates,  and  in  8  years  it  Increased  the 
public  debt  by  $23  billion. 

In  contrast,  the  Truman  administra- 
tion reduced  the  public  debt  by  $22  bil- 
lion in  the  5  years  following  the  end  of 
1945.  If  President  Truman  could  have 
had  his  way.  furthermore,  he  would  have 
reduced  the  debt  a  great  deal  more.  He 
fought  to  retain  some  of  the  taxes  which 
the  80th  Congress  repealed.  And  he 
fought  for  increased  taxes  during  the 
Korean  war.  which  the  Congress  finally 
enacted,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  about 
half  of  the  increases  President  Truman 
asked  for. 

The  traditional  difference  between  the 
political  parties  is  not  one  of  being  for 
or  against  inflation,  but  one  of  how  to 
fight  Inflation.  On  the  record,  the 
Democrats  have  a  great  deal  better  rec- 
ord of  fighting  inflation  than  the  Repub- 
licans. 

Presic'ent  Roosevelt  fought  a  long  and 
very  disappointing  battle  throughout  the 
war  years  to  try  to  get  the  Congress  to 
enact  higher  taxes  in  order  to  pay  for 
a  larger  share  of  the  cost  of  the  war  as 
we  went  along  and  most  particularly,  to 
mop  up  excess  purchasing  power.  He 
implored  the  Congress  to  c>ass  and  enact 
suldcient  taxes  to  pay  for  at  least  one  half 
of  the  war  as  we  went  along,  but  this  was 
not  done.  We  paid  for  only  about  one 
fourth  of  the  cost  of  the  war  as  we  went 
alcng.  Because  some  1 1  million  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  services  were  mak- 
ing a  very  great  sacrifice  for  their  coun- 
try'. President  Roosevelt  called  for  a  ceil- 
ing on  individual  after-tax  incomes  of 
$25,000,  but  that  too.  was  rejected.  Let 
mc  remind  you  of  some  of  the  votes. 

THE    PARTTirs'    RECORD    ON    DKDT    AND    INFLATION 

When  Congress  met  in  January  of  1943. 
there  was  almost  unanimous  agreement 
that  some  kind  of  pay-as-you-go  plan  to 
collect  taxes  was  necessary.  One  of  these 
plans  was  the  so-called  Ruml  plan  which 
contained  a  gimmick  in  that  it  provided 
for  100  percent  forgiveness  of  tax*s  due 
on  1942  Incomes.  President  Roosevelt 
opposed  the  Ruml  plan  saying  it  would 
co.st  some  $9  8  billion.  The  vote  in  the 
House  was  on  May  4.  1943  in  which  the 


plan  was  defeated  tentatively  by  only 
four  votes.  Among  the  Democrats  tliere 
were  only  14  "yes"  votes  for  this  infla- 
tionary plan  and  192  votes  against  in- 
flation. Among  the  Republicans,  188 
voted  for  inflation  and  only  II  voted 
against  inflation. 

In  July  1947.  when  inflationary  pres- 
sures were  still  at  a  peak,  the  Republi- 
can-controlled 80th  Congress  enacted  a 
very  large  tax-reduction  bill.  President 
Truman  opposed  that  bill,  and  on  July  8. 
Republicans  in  the  House  voted  233  for 
the  bill  and  only  2  against.  Among  the 
Democrats,  only  69  voted  for  the  bill 
and  109  voted  against  this  Inflationary 
measure. 

President  Truman  vetoed  that  infla- 
tionary bill,  saying  it  was  "untimely" 
and  that  it  was  more  important  to  pay 
off  some  of  the  national  debt.  On  July 
18.  the  House  voted  to  override  the 
President's  veto;  236  Republicans  voted 
to  override  the  veto  and  enact  this  In- 
flationary measure,  while  only  2  Re- 
publican members  voted  against  it.  One 
hundred  and  five  Democrats  voted 
against  it.  and  only  sixty-three  voted 
for  it.  Fortunately,  on  that  occasion, 
the  Senate  refused  to  override  the  veto. 

But.  on  February  2.  of  the  next  year, 
1948.  the  House  passed  a  bill  again. 
Republicans  voted  234  for  the  bill,  and 
only  1  Republican  voted  against  this  in- 
flationary measure.  One  hundred  and 
eighteen  Democrats  voted  against  it.  and 
only  sixty-three  voted  for  it. 

Again  President  Truman  vetoed  that 
inflationary  bill:  but  this  time,  the  Con- 
gress overrode  his  veto.  The  vote  in  the 
House  on  April  2  was  229  Republicans 
for  that  inflationary  measure,  and  only 
3  Republicans  against  it.  Among  the 
Democrats,  82  voted  for  it  and  83  voted 
against  it. 

The  elections  of  1948  should  have 
demonstrated  to  all  concerned  that  the 
American  people  want  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  know  where  fiscal  responsi- 
bility lies.  President  Truman  later  said 
that  he  was  the  only  man  in  history  who 
had  been  elected  President  by  reason  of 
vetoing  a  bill  to  cut  taxes. 

Yet  fiscal  re.spon.sibility  continued  to 
be  more  talked  about,  in  some  quarters, 
than  actually  practiced.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Korean  war.  President  Tru- 
man asked  for  a  $10  billion  increase  In 
taxes  to  help  meet  the  cost  of  that  war 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  and  to  avoid 
inflation.  A  bill  providing  for  a  $5  7  bil- 
lion tax  increase  finally  passed  the 
House  on  October  19.  1951.  But  there 
were  only  37  Republican  votes  for  it.  and 
126  votes  against  it.  Democrats  voted 
147  for  the  tax  increase  and  only  84 
against  it. 

It  was  shortly  after  President  Tru- 
man's special  message  of  February  ask- 
ing for  a  tax  Increase,  and  the  poor  re- 
ception this  message  received  from 
Congress,  that  the  Federal  Reserve  offi- 
cials seceded  from  the  Government  and 
set  up  their  own  government  to  handle 
economic  regulation  In  their  own  way. 
The  so-called  Federal  Reserve-Treasury 
accord  was  announced  to  the  public,  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  broke  the  2'2-per- 
cent  interest-rate  ceiling  on  Government 
bonds  that  had  prevailed  throughout 
World  War   II  and  post-War  II  years. 


They  began  raising  Interest  rates  and, 

except  for  some  minor  and  tempormn 

reversals,  have  been  raising  them  ever 
since. 

THE  ACCDMULATtD  DEBT  CADSD)  BT  INSTTrri' 
IIENT  WARTIME  TAXIS  AND  IXSENHQWm  KlOB 
INTEREST 

Here  In  a  nutshell  are  the  causes  of 
the  large  public  debt  and  also  the  cauaea 
of  the  inflation  of  the  postwar  years. 
First,  the  huge  cost  of  World  War  II  and 
Congress  refusal  to  enact  sufficient  taxes 
to  pay  more  of  the  cost  of  that  war  at  a 
time  when  it  could  have  been  paid  with- 
out causing  any  loss  of  production  or  un- 
employment, and  when  the  taxes  were 
needed  to  prevent  inflation.  Second,  the 
high  interest  policy  that  began  to  be  Im- 
posed  on  the  economy  at  the  outset  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration. 

I  think  most  of  us  realized  at  the  time 
what  the  results  of  our  failure  to  enact 
sufficient  wartime  taxes  would  be. 

Only  yesterday  I  happened  to  be  look- 
ing  over  some  of  the  many  speeches  I 
made  on  the  floor  of  tills  Chamber  In 
those  years. 

For  example,  on  March  8.  1944. 1  made 
a  lengthy  speech  in  the  House  pointing 
out  these  things,  saying: 

FIR-ST    AND    SECOND    CROP    OF    WAR    MILLIONAIRH 
IN  WORLD  WAR  NO.   2 

Imagine  Uie  discouragement  of  a  Chief 
Executive  wiio  is  trying  to  liquidate  the  debt 
In  a  reasonable  time  asking  for  |16  billion 
and  getting  a  t.ix-remlsslon  bill  of  $7,500 
million.  Congress  went  In  the  opposite  dlrec. 
tlon  and  created  the  first  crcjp  of  war  million- 
aires In  this  war.  Then,  on  top  of  that,  when 
he  asked  for  more  money  this  last  year,  and 
we  passed  another  bill.  Instead  of  It  being 
for  $10,500  million  that  the  Treasury  asked 
for.  It  was  supfXJsed  to  be  $2,500  million,  but 
after  you  t<Ute  the  "deducts"  out  of  It  you 
Imd  less  than  $850  million  left. 

CONGRESS     INFLATIONARY 

I  am  personally  greatly  disappointed  Id 
this  Congress  not  raising  the  money  to  pay 
our  huge  war  debt  in  order  that  It  might  be 
paid  as  much  as  possible  as  the  war  goes  on 
and  not  pass  It  on  the  shoulders  of  these 
fighting  men  on  the  55  fighting  fronts  of  the 
world  when  they  come  back  here  and  re- 
assume  their  positions  In  civilian  life.  We 
should  not  do  that.  We  should  pay  up  thlj 
debt  as  we  go  along  Just  as  much  as  we  can. 
but  to  that  end  this  Congress  has  not  co- 
operated. 

INFLATION     CAN     CAXJSE    LOSS    OF     WAR 

Inflation  can  cause  the  loss  of  this  war 
Inflation  Is  serious.  You  cannot  have  two 
or  three  hundred  billion  dollars  In  money 
In  a  country  with  135  million  people  and 
not  have  a  serious  Inflation  threat  unles* 
there  are  adequate,  prop>er,  and  substantia! 
inflation  controls.  This  Congress  has  not 
cooperated  to  that  end.  This  Congress  ha« 
been  going  In  the  direction  of  ruinous  in- 
flation and  In  the  direction  of  destroying 
those  dams  that  are  holding  back  that  res- 
ervoir of  purchasing  power  which  Is  calcu- 
lated to  go  over  the  dam  at  any  time  and 
destroy  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people's 
money 

Then  here  is  a  speech  I  made  about 
a  year  later,  on  January  4.  1945.  in  which 
I  said: 

HIGHER    TAXES     WOtTLD    BE    JT-BTTFIED 

I  believe  In  higher  taxes  right  now.  and  1 
would  vote  for  higher  taxes. 

I  think  It  Is  right  that  we  should  pay  « 
much  of  the  cost  of  this  war  as  we  go  along 
as  It  is  possible.  Every  dollar  that  Is  not 
paid   now   Is  borrowed   on  long-term   bonds. 
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and  the  history  of  long-term  bonds  Is  that 
by  the  time  you  have  paid  the  long-term 
bonds  you  have  paid  a  dollar  In  Interest  for 
every  dollar  you  have  borrowed. 

■  •  •  •  • 

Another  reason  why  we  should  pay  la 
that  we  have  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
excess  purchasing  power  floating  around. 
the  most  serious  menace,  from  an  Inflation- 
ary standpoint,  facing  our  country  today; 
au'd  U»e  more  taxes  we  pay  as  we  are  able  to 
pay  them  the  more  money  we  are  siphoning 
off  in  the  form  of  dangerous  dollars  that  will 
assist  us  in  preventing  Inflation.  There  ar« 
three  good  reasons  why  I  believe  we  should 
pay  Just  as  much  of  the  cost  of  this  war  as 
we  go  as  It  Is  possible  for  us  to  pay. 

THE  WAT  TO  SOLVE  THE  DEBT  PROBLEM  AND  THE 
I  NEMTLOYMENT  PROBLEM  IS  FOR  THE 
GOVERNMENT    TO    GOVERN 

As  to  the  second  wrong  policy — the 
high  interest  policy — I  think  most  of  us 
also  recognize  where  this  is  leading.  I 
have  made  quite  a  few  speeches  on  this 
subject  also,  but  will  spare  the  Members 
any  further  quotations. 

So  here  is  the  ridiculous  posture  these 
grreat  United  States  are  in  today;  two 
governments  in  effect:  One  a  constitu- 
tional democratically  elected  govern- 
ment Influencing  the  level  of  economic 
activity  by  laws  enacted  by  a  Congress 
and  approved  by  the  President;  the 
other,  a  kind  of  private  and  secret  gov- 
ernment with  powers  to  overrule  and  in 
all  practical  effect,  veto  the  decisions 
made  by  the  constitutional  government. 
The  constitutional  government  can  and 
has  gone  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt  in 
an  effort  to  achieve  certain  goals  spelled 
out  in  the  law  as  to  maximum  employ- 
ment, production,  and  purchasing  p>ower. 
The  other  private  goveiTunent,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  has  oflfset  these  ac- 
tions and  defeated  these  gOals,  by  tight- 
ening the  supply  of  money,  raising 
interest  rates,  and  causing  more  unem- 
ployment than  our  constitutional  gov- 
ernment could  offset  by  going  into  debt. 

I  see  no  way  to  eliminate  the  huge 
unemployment,  to  bring  the  United 
States  into  the  family  of  nations  en- 
Joying  rapid  economic  grrowth,  to  stop 
the  deficits,  and  begin  reducing  the  Fed- 
eral debt,  except  by  bringing  the  Federal 
Reser\e  back  into  the  Government. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross! . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
Interested  in  hearing  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  speak  of  the  do-gooders.  He 
ought  to  know,  he  has  been  voting  that 
way  long  enough.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  him.  if  i  may  have  his  attention, 
one  of  the  beneficiaries  of  his  do-goodism 
all  over  the  world. 

An  advertisement  in  one  of  the  local 
papers  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  reads  as 
follows : 

NonrR  OF  Rtdfmption— Maturing  State  of 
Israel  Bo  Nits 
The  redemption  of  1951  Independence  Is- 
sue Savings  Bonds  wU  be^ln  on  May  1.  1963 
Payment  of  principal  and  accrued  Interest 
vill  amount  to  160  percent  of  the  original 
lisue  price.  Bonds  will  be  eligible  for  re- 
demptton  on  or  after  the  I2th  anniversary  of 
the  Issue  date. 

Not  bad.  Is  it.  Mr.  Patman.  150  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  glad  the  State  of 

Israel's  bonds  are  In  such  good  condition. 


do  not  misunderstand  me,  but  Israel  \i 
one  of  the  annual  beneficiaries  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  been  voting  for. 
Incidentally,  Israel  is  running  a  foreign 
aid  program  of  its  own, 

I  might  add  that  the  multibillion  dol- 
lars foreign  aid  program  is  a  part  of  the 
spending  by  this  free-wheeling  Govern- 
ment that  get^  us  into  the  situation  we 
are  in  today. 

On  January  1,  1963,  we  had  in  tliis 
countrj'  $1,700  billion  of  public  and  pri- 
vate debt,  and  it  is  about  time  somebody 
applied  the  brakes.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  so  interested  in  interest 
rates,  he  can.  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  initiate  action 
to  do  something  about  it  any  time  he 
wants  to.  I  do  not  know  whether  his 
committee  will  follow  him,  but  he  can 
initiate  the  action  any  time  he  wants. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mn.Ls]  that 
I  hope  he  believes  in  balanced  budgets. 
I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  he 
would  get  my  bill,  H.R.  144,  out  of  his 
committee  and  to  the  House  floor.  It 
provides  for  balanced  budgets  and  or- 
derly payments  on  the  Federal  debt. 
The  gentleman  does  believe  in  a  balanced 
budget? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  certamly  do.  and  if  the 
gentleman's  bUl  results  in  balanced 
budgets  I  will  be  most  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  provides  for  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Does  it  balance  the 
budget? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  get  the  bill  out  on 
the  floor  and  let  us  see  how  many  will 
vote  against  it. 

I  have  felt  a  little  left  out  today  on 
this  anniversary  of  the  semiannual  in- 
crease in  the  debt  ceiling.  The  distin- 
guished majority  whip.  Mr.  Boocs,  did 
not  send  me  a  telegram  this  year  asking 
me  to  be  on  the  floor  to  help  put  this 
shenanigan  across. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  did  not  Invite 
me  to  be  here  I  have  been  on  hand  all 
afternoon  and  I  have  seen  the  messen- 
gers coming  and  going  on  the  House 
floor,  not  Western  Union  messengers,  but 
messengers  serving  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  and  others,  apparently  report- 
ing on  the  nose  count.  Apparently  there 
have  been  a  lot  of  trips  through  the  rose 
garden.  I  did  not  know  we  had  one  here 
on  Capitol  Hill,  as  well  as  at  the  White 
House.  Anyway  it  has  been  Interesting 
to  watch  the  reports  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  on  how  the  Democrat  vote 
on  this  bill  stacks  up. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rep>eat  what  I  have 
said  on  other  occasions  when  bills  to  in- 
crease the  debt  ceiling  have  been  before 
the  House:  I  will  not  vote  to  lock  this 
yoke  around  the  necks  of  American  tax- 
payers, their  children,  and  those  yet  un- 
born. There  is  but  one  solid  answer  to 
this  staggering  debt  and  deficit  and  that 
is  to  limit  spending  to  revenues  collected 
by  the  Federal  Government.  To  pass  on 
this  unconscionable  mortgage  of  debt  to 


the  innocent  children  of  today  and  to- 
morrow is  cowardly. 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  vote  to  in- 
crease the  debt  limit  for  I  am  convinced 
that  continued  profligacy  is  the  certain 
road  to  chaos  and  ruin  for  this  Nation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
LMr.  BoGGs]. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
very  interested  to  hear  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  refer  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation  as  "shenanigans."  I 
think  maybe  this  reflects,  at  least  in 
some  degree,  the  amount  of  responsi- 
bility which  the  opposition  has  brought 
to  this  debate.  In  addition,  the  business 
about  "pressures"  being  exerted  to  in- 
fluence anyone's  vote  is  also  a  subject 
that  I  should  like  to  talk  about,  and  I 
would  like  to  talk  about  it  at  consider- 
able length. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  like,  in  the 
light  of  the  debate  today,  to  say  that  I, 
too,  support  this  bill,  and  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  have  not 
been  down  to  take  a  trip  through  the 
rose  garden,  or  not  sihce  I  have  been  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  are  apparently  the 
only  one  that  has  not. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Maybe  I  have  been 
neglected.  But,  I  woiUd  like  to  say,  in 
the  light  of  circumstances  today  and 
our  responsibility  to  the  free  world,  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  do  otherwise 
than  vote  for  this  bill,  if  we  are  going 
to  be  prepared  and  keep  our  astronauts 
in  space. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's remarks. 

Just  for  the  purpose  of  the  Record^ 
and  I  wish  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
would  give  me  his  attention — I  am  sorry 
I  did  not  send  him  a  telegram.  I  will 
send  him  one  the  next  time,  I  consider 
the  gentleman  a  very  able  Member  of 
the  Congress.  I  know  he  is  always  here, 
and  I  know  he  does  not  need  a  telegram 
to  remind  him  to  attend  a  session  of  this 
body. 

However,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  him 
use  the  word  "shenanigans"  in  referring 
to  this  legislation.  Now,  during  the  8 
years  of  President  Eisenhower's  admin- 
istration, I  can  say  that  not  once  but  at 
least  a  half  a  dozen  times  Secretary 
George  Humphrey,  who  I  consider  an 
able,  responsible,  partiotic  American, 
came  to  me  and  other  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  asked  us  to  support  leg- 
islation increasing  the  debt  ceiling.  Mr. 
Humphrey  was  not  the  only  Republican 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  did  that, 
and  there  was  not  any  rose  garden  in- 
volved and  there  were  not  any  "shenan- 
igans" involved.  Mr.  Robert  Anderson. 
Secretary  Humphrey's  successor  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treastiry,  also  came  to  me 
and  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  MiLLsl,  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Keogh]  and  other  Dem- 
ocratic members  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  asked  us  to 
increase  the  national  debt  ceiling  for 
President  Eisenhower's  administration. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  without  any  su^n  twist- 
ing, without  any  shenanigans,  we  In- 
creased the  debt  ceiling  not  once,  not 
twice,  not  three  times  but  eight  times. 
That  is  the  record,  and  it  speaks  for  it- 
self. In  reviewing  this,  I  am  not  being 
critical  of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
bin  [Mr.  Byrnes  1 .  or  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  HalleckI.  both  of  whom 
spoke  in  favor  of  these  debt  increases. 
X  have  the  quotes  here.  I  could  make 
them  a  part  of  the  Record. 

In  any  event,  the  point  I  make  is  that 
what  was  required  for  fiscal  resE>onsibil- 
ity  and  fiscal  stability  then  is  required 
for  the  same  identical  objectives  today. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HAIXECK.  The  gentleman  has 
referred  to  me. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  In  a  most  complimen- 
tary fashion. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  understaand.  and 
certainly  any  reference  I  make  to  him 
would  be  most  complimentary. 

Mr.  BOGGS.    Surely. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  just  want  to  say 
that  never  at  any  of  these  times  was 
there  what  we  call  a  planned  deficit: 
in  other  words,  in  my  opinion,  with  all 
of  the  proposals  for  e.xcessive  govern- 
mental spending  that  are  presently  be- 
fore us,  I  am  not  going  to  go  along  with 
an  invitation  to  that  kind  of  excessive 
spending.  I  think  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  call  a  halt,  and  I  expect  to  vote 
that  way  today. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Well,  I  am  not  going 
to  argue  with  the  gentleman.  I  do  not 
know  what  he  means  by  "planned  defi- 
cit." I  know  back  in  1954.  under  the 
administration  of  President  Eisenhower, 
we  had  a  planned  deficit,  and  I  know 
that  out  of  8  years  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
right.  5  years  of  those  8  years  had  defi- 
cits— either  "planned"  or  "unplanned" — 
and  some  were  the  biggest  in  our  history. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  No.  I  do  not  yield  any 
further.  I  do  not  have  but  a  few  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  further  that 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration 
we  also  had  the  biggest  peacetime  deficit 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  $13 
billion.  Now  that  one  may  not  have  been 
planned  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Well,  yes.  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  during  President  Eisenhower's  8 
years,  for  6  years  he  had  a  Democrat- 
controlled  Congress  and  you  were  votine 
money  that  he  did  not  want  you  to  vote, 
and  you  were  trying  to  force  him  to 
spend  it  even  sometimes  over  his  veto. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  do  not  yield  any  fur- 
ther. If  the  people  did  not  approve  of 
the  Democratic  Congress  they  could  have 
voted  us  out  of  oflflce  at  least  three  times, 
because  6  years  during  your  8  years  you 
had  a  Democratic  Congress.  So  the  an- 
swer is  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  must  have  approved  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  because  they  kept  on  re- 


electing us.  I  think  that  is  the  answer 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  In 
addition  to  that,  when  1960  rolled  around 
they  figured  they  had  better  have  a 
Democratic  President  and  they  elected  a 
Democratic  President,  too,  and  he  is  in 
office  now. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   BOGGS.     No,  I  cannot  yield  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  am  saying  to  the 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  is 
that  whether  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana admits  it  or  not,  and  whether  he  u.ses 
this  fancy  phrase  about  planned  deficits 
or  not,  the  facts  are  that  when  he  was 
in  power,  when  his  President  was  in 
power,  the  Democrats  almost  to  a  man 
voted  to  give  him  the  fiscal  responsibility 
to  manage  this  debt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  IMr.  HalleckI  is  using  some 
fancy  language  to  come  up  with  an  irre- 
spon.sible  result.  I  do  not  care  how  you 
cut  it,  that  is  what  it  amounts  to.  Why 
do  I  say  that?  Ever>'one  knows  that 
money  is  like  everything  else,  and  while 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  authority  on  it. 
I  do  know  tiiat  the  cost  of  borrowing 
varies  with  the  condition  of  the  market 
and  the  supply  and  demand,  and  that 
the  leeway  you  give  the  Treasury  will  in 
large  part  determine  whether  or  not  it 
can  borrow  on  favorable  conditions. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  whether  he  be  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey or  Mr.  Anderson  or  Mr.  Dillon,  has 
to  manage  that  debt  and  has  no  leeway 
or  just  a  small  leeway  in  which  he  can 
operate  and  in  which  he  can  move,  then 
all  of  the  people  who  realize  that  situa- 
tion will  take  advantage  of  it.  There- 
fore, rather  than  saving  the  taxpayers' 
money,  it  costs  them  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  then  there  is  another 
matter,  and  what  I  am  saying  is  not  Mr. 
Dillon's  doctrine,  because  both  Mr.  An- 
der.son  and  Mr.  Humphrey  told  me  this 
in  substance,  and  I  believed  it:  We  have 
the  question  of  the  effect  of  this  on  bal- 
ance of  payments.  There  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  failure  to  sell 
Government  securities  on  the  short-term 
interest  rate.  This  failure  would  cer- 
tainly reduce  the  short-term  rate  here 
and  cause  funds  and  therefore  gold  to 
flow  abroad  to  seek  a  higher  rate  of 
return.  So,  again,  rather  than  increas- 
ing our  fiscal  situation  we  do  just  exactly 
the  opposite.  We  make  our  situation 
that  much  more  difficult. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  we  will 
argue  back  and  forth  about  the  debt, 
about  appropriations,  and  about  planned 
deficits,  and  so  on.  But  I  say  we  are 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  issue 
here  is  whether  or  not  this  Government, 
as  the  governments  which  have  preceded 
this  one,  whether  they  be  Democratic  or 
Republican — shall  have  the  freedom  in 
which  to  act  to  manage  this  debt  for  the 
best  interest  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  whether  they  be  Demo- 
crats or  Republicans. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  fiscal 
responsibility  means  to  vote  for  that  kind 
of  program,  and  not  against  it. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  require. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  have.  I  think,  two 
issues  before  us  today.  One  Issue  ia  how 
much  borrowing  authority  must  we  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  order  to 
properly  manage  the  debt  and  meet  the 
bills  Uiat  we  know  are  coming  due.  And 
in  that  issue  is  the  dollar  amount  that  we 
autliorize  today. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  Issue  is 
between  whether  we  shall  continue  the 
$305  billion  of  borrowing  authority  which 
the  Treasury  has  today  or  whether  we 
should  do  as  the  committee  bill  suggests 
raise  that  to  $309  billion  for  the  next  90 
days  or  so:  in  other  words,  give  them  |4 
billion  more  borrowing  authority  than 
they  have  at  the  present  time. 

That  is  one  issue.  Then  we  come 
down  to  what  I  think  is  another  and 
most  important  issue  and  maybe  the 
overriding  issue  as  it  faces  this  Congress. 
That  issue  is  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Na- 
tion. Are  we  going  to  put  our  stamp  of 
approval  on  ever-increasing  deficits,  even 
planned  deficits,  by  giving  the  Treasury 
and  the  administration  everything  it 
wants — great  "comfort"  in  the  limita- 
tion, so  that  tlie  debt  ceiling  has  no 
meaning  as  far  as  exercising  any  re- 
straint on  spending?  Or  are  we  going  to 
call  a  halt  to  the  administration's  bor- 
rowing authority  in  the  hope  that  by  that 
we  will  make  them  live  somewhat  within 
their  means? 

This  is  the  fourth  request  in  2  years 
for  an  increase  in  authority  to  borrow. 
In  June  of  1961  we  increased  it  by  $13 
billion;  in  March  of  1962  by  an  addi- 
tional $2  billion  up  to  the  $300  billion 
level.  And  last  July  another  $8  billion 
increase  to  $308  billion,  although  there 
was  the  variable  in  that  increase.  It  has 
come  down  to  $305  billion  and  will  go 
down  on  June  24  to  $300  billion,  and  then 
on  June  30,  unless  something  is  done, 
down  to  $285  billion. 

Now  the  fourth  request  of  the  admin- 
istration is  before  us  with  the  assurance 
that  they  are  going  to  come  in  for  a  fifth 
increase  within  90  days.  The  majority 
acknowledges,  and  the  bill  acknowledges 
by  its  termination  date,  that  we  will  be 
back  in  here  for  a  further  increase,  be- 
yond the  $309  billion  proposed  by  the 
committee  bill,  for  the  period  after 
August. 

Now,  for  some  maybe  voting  to  increase 
the  national  debt  may  have  become 
rather   routine — a   meaningless   gesture. 

We  used  to  face  this  issue  every  couple 
of  years.  Then  we  narrowed  it  down  so 
we  considered  the  debt  limit  every  year 
Then  we  got  down  to  figuring  it  almost 
on  a  6-month  basis.  Now  we  are  getting 
down  to  a  90-day  basis.  In  a  way  that 
makes  it  a  meaningless  thing.  And  cer- 
tainly to  give  the  Treasury,  every  time 
they  ask,  every  cent  they  want  makes  it 
a  meaninfjless  gesture.  The  $309  billion 
that  they  are  asking  for  between  now 
and  August  31  is  just  what  the  Secretary 
said  he  wanted. 

By  approving  the  committee  bill  we 
will  make  the  process  meaningless.  In 
addition,  we  put  the  stamp  of  approval 
on  the  administration's  spending  policy, 
including  its  policy  of  planned  deficits. 

Reference  was  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  KarstenI  and  also 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HoLiriELDl  to  what  they  said  was  our 
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difference  in  attitude  when  we  consid- 
ered some  former  debt  increases  and 
our  position  now.  Another  Member  said 
the  Members  on  our  side  and  their  side 
both  supEKjrted  Increases  in  the  debt 
limit  in  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
Let  me  say  that  so  far  as  attitude  to- 
ward fiscal  policy  is  concerned  we  have  a 
difference  as  between  night  and  day  be- 
tween the  fiscal  policy  of  this  administra- 
tion and  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  petty  partisan  politics.  I  think 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  fiscal  phi- 
losophy between  a  great  majority  of  the 
Members  on  the  majority  side  and  those 
on  our  side  as  to  what  is  good,  what  is 
sound.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  big 
differences  between  our  parties  today. 

You  will  recall  that  during  the  Eisen- 
hower years  every  conceivable  effort  was 
made  by  that  administration  to  achieve 
a  balanced  budget,  and  we  did  achieve  a 
balanced  budget.    Yet  we  were  criticized 
in  the  pohtical  campaign  and  by  some 
of  the  Members  on  the  Democratic  side 
who  did  not  agree  with  that  philosophy. 
We  were  accused  of  being  too  budget 
conscious,  too  dollar  conscious,  of  being 
heartless  because  we  did  not  support  all 
kinds  of  new  spending  programs  but  in- 
stead tried  to  hold  the  line.    The  Eisen- 
hower administration  weis  trying  to  hold 
the  line.    Sometimes.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  agree  they  did  not  try  to  hold  it  as 
tightly  as  I  would  like  to  have  seen  them 
do,  but  that  wsis  their  announced  effort 
and  their  goal,  and  I  think  everybody 
has  to  agree  they  make  a  solid  effort  in 
that  direction.    We  were  criticized,  and 
maybe  we  lost  some  campaigns  because 
of  that,  because  we  wanted  to  protect  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  because  we  wanted  to 
see  balanced  budgets,  because  we  wanted 
to  see  a  stop  to  inflation.     Therefore,  we 
resisted  some  of  the  new  spending  pro- 
grams that  were  offered  and  as  a  result 
of  our  opposition  we  were  called  heart- 
less.   As  you  recall,  that  was  the  Issue. 
When  our  administration  was  trying 
to  hold  the  line  I  said  I  would  give  them 
every  penny  they  needed  for  proper  man- 
agement of  the  debt,  and  I  will  even  give 
this  administration  what  it  has  to  have, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  give  It  one  cent 
more  than  it  has  to  have.     That  is  the 
issue  as  far  as  the  figure  is  concerned. 
So  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  KarstenI  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Houfield]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs], 
you  had  an  entirely  different  flscal  policy 
situation  then  than  you  have  now.  be- 
cause there  is  no  question  that  the  ad- 
ministration  believes   that  one   of   the 
ways   to   get   the    economy   moving    is 
greater  Government  spending  and  great- 
er deficits.    They  told  us  they  plan  defi- 
cits to  1967  as  a  minimum.    Other  econ- 
omists tell  us  that  the  deficits  will  go 
to  at  least  1972  under  the  proposals  we 
have  before  us. 

For  flscal  1963.  the  administration  was 
able  to  get  Congress  to  go  along  with  this 
economic  philosophy  through  the  simple 
expedient  of  forecasting  an  unrealistic 
Increase  In  Federal  revenues — enough  to 
meet  the  desired  level  of  Federal  spend- 
ing. We  had  the  Action  of  a  balanced 
budget. 


In  November  of  last  year,  after  all  of 
the  appropriation  measures  hfwJ  been  en- 
acted, and  Congress  adjourned,  the  fic- 
tion was  abandoned.  The  administra- 
tion then  flatly  predicted  a  deficit  of  over 
$8  billion  due  to  a  short  fall  of  revenues. 

For  flscal  1964,  the  administration  has 
adopted  a  different  approach.  The  ad- 
ministration now  openly  advocates  a 
deflcit  of  $12  billion.  However,  this 
time  the  administration  adds  a  "sweet- 
ener" to  the  spending  package — tax  re- 
duction to  divert  attention  from  its 
spending  program. 

I  ask  you,  Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to 
the  administration's  economic  policies? 

Professor  Samuelson — one  of  the  Pres- 
ident's economic  advisers — recently 
characterized  the  concern  over  Federal 
deficits  as  "upside  down  economics." 
The  professor  said  that  it  was  wrong  to 
rely  upon  an  improvement  in  Federal 
revenues  as  a  source  for  reducing  tax 
rates.  Tax  reduction,  the  professor 
wrote,  was  not  designed  for  that  pur- 
pose. Rather,  tax  reduction  was  in- 
tended to  produce  a  larger  Federal 
deficit. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  is  their  plan. 
I  just  differ  with  them.  I  say  that  is 
not  going  to  produce  prosperity,  it  is 
going  to  produce  inflation,  it  is  going  to 
raise  havoc  with  our  old  people  who  are 
on  pensions,  with  savings  and  invest- 
ments. It  is  going  to  mean  devaluation 
of  the  dollar.  It  is  the  thing  that  is 
going  to  hurt  our  balance  of  payments 
if  anything  does.  That  is  the  reason  I 
cannot  approve  of  their  fiscal  policy,  and 
I  cannot,  therefore,  lend  my  support  to 
a  bill  that  is  geared  to  approving  that 
fiscal  policy. 

It  is  just  that  simple. 

We  are  here  today  because  of  a 
planned  deflcit  as  part  of  the  admin- 
istration's flscal  policy.  Another  debt 
bill  will  be  up  here  again  in  August,  if 
this  committee  bill  is  adopted  for  a  fur- 
ther increase. 

Does  any  Member  really  subscribe  to 
the  belief  that  we  can  deliberately  con- 
tinue to  spend  $8  billion,  $10  billion,  $12 
billion  each  year  in  excess  of  what  we 
take  in  in  revenue?  Those  who  do,  those 
who  believe  that  we  should  and  can  do 
that  and  who  believe  that  no  day  of 
reckoning  will  come  should  certainly  vote 
for  this  bill.  But  what  they  really 
should  do,  to  be  honest  about  it,  is  to 
say,  let  us  repeal  the  debt  ceiling.  Why 
have  a  debt  ceiling  if  that  is  your  at- 
titude? Why  have  a  ceiling  on  the  debt? 
Let  them  borrow  whatever  they  want  at 
any  time  to  spend  as  fast  as  they  can 
get  the  authority  to  spend  and  find  ways 
and  means  to  spend.  But  if  you  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  continue  to  live  be- 
yond our  means,  then  I  thirik  you  have 
to  take  a  real  hard  look  at  the  legisla- 
tion that  is  before  us  today.  Then  you 
will  decide  that  you  cannot  give  them 
more  than  $305  billion,  the  continuation 
of  the  present  level,  as  far  as  their  bor- 
rowing authority  is  concerned. 

I  was  quite  amazed  at  the  chairman's 
description  of  the  dire  consequences  that 
would  result  if  we  did  not  give  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Treasury  the  full  author- 
ity for  borrowing  that  is  asked  by  the 
committee.    I  agree,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 


if  we  went  to  $285  billion  that  it  would 
produce  a  situation  that  the  administra- 
tion could  not  live  with.  I  agree  they 
could  not  live  with  $300  billion.  But  I 
say  to  you.  they  can  live  with  $305  bil- 
lion, which  is  their  present  authority, 
and  their  own  flgures  prove  It.  Just  turn 
to  the  minority  report  and  look  at  the 
table  there.  It  shows  they  can  live  with- 
in it. 

Let  me  give  you  a  little  history.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
will  remember  this,  but  I  assume  you  do. 
The  same  appeal  was  made  last  year, 
and  you  did  not  adopt  the  Republican 
motion  to  recommit  because  of  the  dire 
consequences.  The  committee  at  that 
time  proposed  a  ceihng  of  $308  billion  at 
the  high  point  in  the  year.  At  that  time 
I  said  they  could  live  within  a  debt  ceil- 
ing of  $306  bilhon.  The  motion  to  re- 
commit that  I  made  at  that  time  called 
for  a  ceiling  at  that  point  of  $306  bil- 
lion. Look  at  the  record.  They  got  by 
with  $305.5  billion  of  outstanding  in- 
debtedness at  their  high  point.  They  did 
it. 

This  shows  the  padding  that  goes  into 
the  Treasury's  basic  requests.  They  tore 
their  hair  last  year  saying  that  we 
should  have  given  them  even  more  than 
the  $308  billion.  But  I  said  that  we 
could  get  by  with  $306  billion  and  we  did. 
They  could  do  it  now  with  $305  bil- 
lion. 

The  Treasury  under  a  $305  billion  debt 
ceiling  can  operate  on  an  average  cash 
balance  of  between  $3  billion  and  $4  bil- 
lion and  with  only  a  few  days  in  which 
the  minimiun  cash  balance  falls  below 
the  $3  billion  level.  Frankly,  I  am  not 
even  sure  the  Treasury  needs  this  cash 
balance  of  $3  billion  that  they  are  talk- 
ing about. 

There  has  been  an  odd  new  argument 
that  enters  this  debate.  The  chairman 
made  it  and  the  committee  makes  it  in 
its  majority  report.  We  did  not  hear  the 
argiunent  made  before  the  committee 
but  it  has  something  to  do  with  the 
Treasury  having  to  have  some  cash  lying 
around  in  commercial  banks  on  special 
deposit,  sort  of  as  favors  to  the  banks 
or  the  area  in  which  the  banks  are  lo- 
cated. This  is  done,  to  use  the  phrase 
in  the  report,  to  smooth  out  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  Government  operations 
in  various  areas  of  the  United  States. 

The  chairman  suggested  today  it  would 
be  awful  if  we  had  to  pull  this  money  out 
and  put  it  in  some  central  bank,  we 
could  not  leave  it  spread  around.  Let 
me  remind  you  this  money  is  not  draw- 
ing any  Interest  at  all.  Since  when  do 
we  have  to  borrow  money  at  high  inter- 
est rates  in  order  to  have  cash  lying 
around  in  banks  that  we  do  not  get  any 
interest  on?  That  is  the  new  argument 
that  is  now  being  presented.  If  that  is 
what  we  are  borrowing  money  for,  if  that 
is  what  we  are  increasing  the  debt  for.  I 
think  it  is  high  time  we  stop  raising 
the  borrowing  authority  of  this  Govern- 
ment. 

Another  argument  that  the  chairman 
made  was  something  about  the  fact  that 
our  ability  to  sell  90-day  notes  helps 
our  gold  balance.  As  I  sat  there  and 
listened  to  his  argimient,  and  I  got  the 
impression  that  he  was  suggesting  that 
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we  had  to  keep  borrowing,  so  we  could 
keep  sflling  90-day  aotes.  I  know  that 
is  not  what  he  was  saying.  The  greatest 
advantage  to  our  people  would  be  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  not  having  to  borrow 
at  all. 

If  the  $305  billion  debt  ceiling  is  diffi- 
cult, there  are  ways  the  Treasury  can 
get  out  of  any  possible  difficulty.  One 
is  cutting  back  on  the  level  of  spending. 
The  Kennedy  administration  showed 
they  could  do  that  in  1961.  as  pointed 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis  1,  when  they  cut  back  $1,200  mil- 
lion in  expenditures  under  Executive 
pressure.  Let  us  put  a  little  gumption 
behind  the  President  and  ask  him  to  do 
it  again,  to  do  what  he  did  in  1961. 

Also  the  administration  can  sell  assets 
I  am  not  suggesting  the  sale  of  assets. 
and  I  do  not  say  that  is  necessarily  al- 
ways a  good  policy.  But  I  do  say  that 
if  that  is  what  is  essential  at  times  to 
solve  this  debt  management  problem 
they  are  talking  about,  maybe  that  Is  a 
desirable  thing  to  do.  The  administra- 
tion did  do  it.    They  did  it  this  year. 

When  the  administration  admitted 
they  had  not  done  anything  to  solve  the 
problem  resulting  from  the  transition  to 
a  debt  ceiling  of  $305  billion,  some  of  u.s 
suggested,  "What  about  improving  your 
cash  p>osition  by  selling  some  of  your 
assets  that  you  have?  You  have  a  fine 
market  for  them  today,  they  will  bring 
more  money  than  ever  before,  it  is  a  good 
market  for  these  securities."  We  said. 
"Try  that." 

The  committee  did  not  accede  to  the 
request  and  held  the  $307  billion  ceiling 
at  that  time.  So  the  administration  did 
sell  assets  and  sold  them  to  their  ad- 
vantage. 

We  suggested  various  things  they  could 
do.  The  chairman  made  it  appear  that 
all  the  impact  would  fall  on  one  sugges- 
tion. What  we  are  suggestirvg  Is  there 
are  many  means  and  all  they  have  to  do  is 
to  find  the  blend  of  those  means  in  order 
to  accomplish  an  improvement  in  their 
fiscal  situation  and  in  their  cash  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYPtNES  of  Wisconsin.  1  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for 
the  statement  he  is  makixig.  The  gen- 
tleman is  one  of  the  most  able  members 
of  the  great  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  He  is  a  great  student  of  our  tax 
situation  and  our  fiscal  policy.  If  I  un- 
derstand him  correctly,  I  agree  with  him 
completely.  At  this  point  in  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  this  Congress,  we  have 
coming  before  us  most  of  the  appropri- 
ation bills  and  we  also  have  before  us  one 
new  proposition  after  another  for  spend- 
ing money. 

Now.  the  issue,  it  seems  to  me,  Ls  sim- 
ply this:  Are  we.  by  our  action  here  to- 
day, going  to  invite  the  continuation  of 
excessive  appropriations  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  new  expenditure  programs  to  the 
end  that  never  shall  we  see  again  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  this  country?  To  my 
mind,  that  would  be  disaster  pure  and 
simple.  As  I  said  a  little  bit  ago.  I  am 
not  going  to  put  my  stamp  of  approval 


on  It  at  this  Juiicture.  The  gentleman 
has  spoken  of  a  motion  to  recommit.  Do 
I  understand  he  will,  at  the  proper  time, 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The 
gentleman  from.  Indiana  Is  accurate  in 
both  statements,  both  as  to  his  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  issue  before  us  and  as  to 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

At  the  proper  time  I  will  submit  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  establishing  a  borrow- 
ing authority,  continuing  the  present 
borrowing  authority,  of  $305  billion. 

Support  of  the  motion  to  recommit 
which  I  will  offer  will  not  bring  about 
disaster. 

The  adoption  of  a  debt  ceiling  of  $305 
billion  would  not  "wreck"  any  necessary 
Federal  program.  It  would  not  in  any 
manner  Impair  the  national  defense. 

It  will  not  inhibit  the  normal  opera- 
tion of  the  Governments  financing. 

It  will  not  even  operate  to  "roll  back" 
Federal  spending — as  much  as  I  would 
like  to  do  so. 

It  merely  "freezes"  the  existing  spend- 
ing level. 

In  supporting  such  a  bill,  the  Congress 
will  be  saying  that  Federal  spending 
should  be  held  in  check  at  least  until 
such  time  as  we  have  the  revenues  to 
pay  the  bills.  That  is  the  only  pru- 
dent course  open  to  us. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  ceiling — $305 
billion — would  serve  notice  on  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  Congress — and  the 
people — do  not  accept  the  concept  of  a 
planned  deficit  as  k)eing  any  less  harmful 
than  a  deficit  which  has  not  been 
planned. 

Are  you — the  Members  of  the  House — 
prepared  to  meet  in  this  Chamber  ever>- 
few  months  and  vote  an  increase  in  the 
Federal  debt?  If  you  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  do  that — or  do  not  care — then  vote 
for  the  administration's  proposal.  If 
not,  the  only  recourse  is  to  support  the 
counteiproposal  of  a  $305  billion  debt 
limit. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.     I  yield 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  just  want  to  say. 
first  of  all.  that  1  will  support  the  motion 
to  recommit,  and  I  tioist  on  Uiat  we  can 
call  the  roll.  If  the  motion  to  recommit 
does  not  prevail,  then  certainly  I  am  go- 
ing to  do  everything  I  can  to  .see  that  we 
call  the  roll  on  passage  here. 

Something  has  been  suggested  a  time 
or  two  about  the  political  consequences: 
that  to  wm  politically  Is  to  just  spend 
more  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Is  vei-y  popular  in  the  coun- 
try today.  If  it  Is  popular  and  if  it  is 
what  the  people  of  this  country  really 
want,  then  my  mail  does  not  speak  the 
truth  and,  from  conversations  I  have 
had.  that  the  people  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  do  not  .speak  the  ti-uth.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  convinced  from  every- 
thing I  have  seen  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  concerned  about  the  in- 
creased excessive,  extravagant  Govern- 
ment spending,  and  they  want  us  to  do 
somethinji  about  it.  Here  is  the  time 
and  place  to  do  something. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  certainly  agree 
with  him. 


will  tht 


Let  me  repeat.  The  motion  to  recom 
mit  will  provide  for  a  continuation  otSl 
present  ceiling.  There  is  no  reason  h 
the  world  why  they  cannot  Mre  wlthh 
that  ceiling,  and  thefr  own  flgures  pro* 
It.  Just  turn  to  the  table  tn  the  ntinorth 
report  which  shows  what  their  sttuatS 
would  be  under  the  $305  binion  ceiijn? 
It  Ls  a  responsible  position.  I  admitUjIp» 
could  not  live  with  $285  billion.  We  a^ 
not  saying  that  they  cannot  have  a^ 
more  authority,  but,  Mr.  Chairman  \f 
wc  go  beyond  that,  we  will  be  simply  p^jt 
ting  our  stamp  of  approval  on  .spending 
and  that  I  cannot  do. 

Mr.  MILLS.     Mr.  Chairman 
pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin,     i  yi^i^ 

Mr.  MILLS.  Just  for  Information,  is 
the  gentleman's  motion  to  recommit  at 
increase  in  the  permanent  debt  cefline 
from  $285  to  $305  billion. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  We  wm 
out  all  this  gobbledegook  about  tempo- 
rary  and  permanent  ceilings.  We  stmph 
say  that  you  shall  have  the  same  bor- 
rowing authority  that  you  have  todi? 
$305  billion. 

Mr.  MTLIS.     And  that  is  permanent' 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  We  an 
not  suggesting  that  we  are  coming  bad 
in  30  or  60  or  90  days  and  give  you  any 
more.  We  will  see  how  you  get  alonj 
and  what  kind  of  example  you  .set.  Abe 
how  you  perform,  and  then  you  coot 
back  and  show  ils  what  you  need  and  »e 
will  judge  whether  you  should  get  H  k 
that  time 

That  is  really  in  a  sense,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  we  told  them  In  the  commit- 
tee last  February.  We  said  you  had  bet- 
ter go  and  see  what  you  can  do  and  then 
come  back  and  show  us  what  kind  o{ 
progress  you  can  make  to  get  yourselves 
out  of  your  difficulties,  and  I  would  tafc 
the  same  attitude  as  far  as  that  situatlor. 
is  concerned  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  l  do  not  think  w? 
should  tell  them  right  off,  as  the  com- 
mittt^e  bill  does:  "Do  what  you  want 
boys,  because  you  can  come  back  and  le 
will  give  you  another  increase  at  the  end 
of  August."  I  .say  let  us  not  give  them 
any  Indication  to  come  back.  Let  us 
tell  them,  "You  get  to  work  and  ]he 
within  the  $305  billion,  and  if  you  tn 
your  best  and  do  not  succeed,  then  come 
back  and  we  w  ill  take  a  look  to  see  what 
we  can  do  to  help  you  out  of  your  situa- 
tion. " 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  the  time  on  our  side. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  tlie  time  on  this  side 
to  the  distinguislied  leader  of  the  House 
the  Kcntleman  from  Mas.'^achusetts  [M: 

McCORMACKl. 

Mr.     McCORMACK.     Mr 

under  President  Eisenhower 
ei«ht  specific  occasions  on 
Eisenhower  administration 
Cont:re.ss  for  a  change  in  the  debt  limit. 
or  for  a  continuation  of  temporary  In- 
creases in  it.  On  one  of  those  occasiom 
a  very  distinguished  Memt)er  of  this 
House  on  the  Republican  side,  on  June  8 
1960,  said,  and  I  quote: 

Wuiild  you  Tote  today  agaluxt  the  tempo- 
rary Increase  In  the  debt  celling?  K  job 
would,  then  you  had  better  be  ready  to  tow 
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Qot  only  tar  the  eztenalon  of  the  taxes  In 
this  bill  and  the  revenue  involved,  but  you 
had  better  be  ready  to  vote  for  addltlon&l 
taxes  on  our  already  heavUy  burdened  tax- 
payers. Thoee  are  JuBt  the  fiscal  facts,  and 
you  bad  better  face  up  to  them. 

Those  are  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  smother  occasion,  on 
June  26.  1961.  another  very  prominent 
Republican  Member  in  debate  on  a  bill 
of  this  kind  said; 

On  this  occasion,  as  In  the  past,  I  shall  vote 
for  this  Increase  because,  as  1  have  heard 
ifrom  responsible  people  In  our  Government 
'  through  the  years,  It  would  be  unthinkable 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
default  on  its  current  obligations.  It  could 
mean  chaos  and  a  rough  situation  Indeed 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  the  words  of 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
HallbckI.  Those  words  were  stated 
when  President  Eisenhower  was  in  oflBce. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Of  course  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
year  did  the  gentleman  say  that  was? 
I  understood  the  gentleman  to  say  1961. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Jime  26.  1961.  but 
on  previous  occasions  the  gentleman  has 
said 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  did  not  mean  to  be 
rude  about  it,  and  I  am  sure  my  friend, 
the  Speaker,  for  whom  I  have,  he  knows, 
the  highest  affection  and  regard,  would 
understand  that.  But  1961  was  a  Ken- 
nedy year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  just  say, 
apropos  of  what  I  have  done,  I  think 
when  I  came  here  that  the  national  debt 
was  about  $17  billion,  and  it  got  up  to 
about  $300  billion.  That  was  under  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  I  suppose,  and  Mr.  Triunan, 
and  as  I  remember  I  proljably  went  along 
with  those  increases.  But  the  circum- 
stances at  this  time,  as  I  p>ointed  out,  I 
might  say  to  the  Speaker,  the  circum- 
stances as  of  today  are  completely  dif- 
ferent. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Under  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  on  June  1,  1956, 
on  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  increase  the 
debt  limit.  186  Democrats  voted  for  the 
passage  and  29  against.  On  that  same 
vote  142  Republicans  voted  for  passage, 
and  42  against. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  slgnincance  of  that 
vote  Is  to  show  that  the  Democratic 
Party,  assuming  its  responsibility,  recog- 
nized the  fiscal  importance  Involved  and 
overwhelmingly  voted  for  the  passage  of 
that  bill. 

On  Jime  19.  1959.  imder  the  admin- 
istration of  Mr.  Elsenhower,  another  bill 
was  up.  On  that  roUcall  167  Democrats 
voted  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  and  69 
I>^mocrats  voted  against  it.  On  that 
vote  88  Republicans  voted  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  and  48  voted  against  It. 
The  significance  of  that  vote  is  to  show 
that  the  Democratic  Members  assumed 
under  a  Republican  President  their  re- 
sponsibility In  connection  with  Im- 
portant legislation  of  this  kind. 

We  have  other  votes  during  the  8 
years  of  President  Elsenhower's  admin- 


istration when  the  Democratic  Mem- 
bers overwhelmingly  supported  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  and  if  they  had  not,  such 
legislation  would  not  have  passed.  We 
assumed  our  responsibility,  recognizing 
that  the  very  fiscal  responsibility  of  our 
Government  was  involved. 

In  the  87th  Congress,  on  February  20, 
1962,  under  President  Kennedy,  on  the 
passage  of  a  bill  of  this  kind  we  find 
that  191  Democrats  voted  for  its  passage 
and  46  against,  but  only  60  Republicans 
voted  for  its  passage  and  98  against. 

On  June  21,  1961,  the  year  before, 
under  President  Kennedy  191  Democrats 
voted  for  and  35  against;  and  40  Re- 
publicans voted  for  and  113  Republicans 
against. 

In  other  words,  the  record  is  clear  that 
during  the  8  years  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  the  Democratic  Members 
of  the  Congress  overwhelmingly  assumed 
their  responsibility  in  connection  with 
legislation  of  this  kind.  And  the  vote 
at  that  time  was  just  as  pressing  upon 
us  as  it  is  today,  upon  all  Members  of 
the  House,  and  particularly  the  Repub- 
lican Members.  I  hope  that  a  sufBcient 
number  of  Republican  Members  will  vote 
for  the  passage  of  this  bill  to  show  bi- 
partisanship support  in  connection  with 
this  important  legislation,  such  as  the 
Democratic  Members  showed  during  the 
8  years  of  President  Eisenhower's 
administration. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes!  refers  to  the  $305  billion  cell- 
ing. That  was  up  until  April  1,  because 
on  April  1  the  $308  billion  ceiling  drop- 
ped down  to  $305  billion.  But  we  must 
remember  that  the  $308  billion  ceiling 
of  last  year,  dropping  on  April  1  to  $305 
billion,  was  based  on  a  balanced  budget 
at  that  time.  Is  that  correct,  I  will  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  conmiittee? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  He  does  npt  want 
to  give  any  more  money  for  an  un- 
balanced budget  which  exists  now.  and 
we  know  it  exists,  than  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Congress 
gave  last  year  for  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  important 
bill.  This  is  one  that  should  appeal  to 
all  of  us  in  our  responsibility  as  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  as  legislators,  without 
regard  to  our  party.  The  record  is  clear 
that  during  the  8  years  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  the  Democratic 
Party  assumed  its  responsibility,  over- 
whelmingly supported  increases  and  ex- 
tensions. The  record  is  now  that  last 
year  the  Republican  Members  over- 
whelmingly voted  against  such  a  bill 
and  the  evidence  seems  to  be  clear 
today  that  they  are  going  to  do  the  same 
thing.  I  hope  that  my  Democratic 
friends  will  vote  for  this  bill  and  that 
sufficient  Republican  Members  will  vote 
with  us  to  give  It  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has 
expired. 

Under  the  rule,  the  bill  is  considered 
as  having  been  read  for  amendment. 

The  bill  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    the 


public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  the  first 
sentence  of  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act.  as  amended  (31  Ufl.C.  757h). 
shall  be  temporarily  increased — 

(1)  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  end- 
ing on  June  30.  1963,  to  •307,000,000.000.  and 

(2)  during  the  period  beginning  on  July 
1,  1963,  and  ending  on  August  31,  1963. 
to  $309,000,000,000.  During  the  period  end- 
ing on  June  30,  1963,  the  limit  provided  by 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  In  lieu  of  the  limits 
provided  by  the  Act  of  July  1,  1962  (Public 
Law  87-512;  76  Stat.  124). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  no 
amendments  are  in  order  to  the  bill  ex- 
cept amendments  offered  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Are  there  any  committee  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  are  no  committee 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Gray,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  the  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  6009)  to  provide,  for  the  periods 
ending  June  30,  1963,  and  August  31, 
1963,  temporary  increases  in  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  337,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Btrkes  of  V^lsconsln  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  bUl  (HH.  6009)  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  with  Instructions  to 
report  the  same  back  to  the  House  forthwith 
with  the  following  lunendment:  Strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 
"That  (a)  the  first  sentence  of  section  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  757b),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  'The  face  amount  of  obligations  Is- 
sued under  authority  of  this  Act,  and  the 
face  amount  of  obligations  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  Interest  by  the  United 
States  (except  such  guaranteed  obligations 
as  may  be  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury), shall  not  exceed  In  the  aggregate 
$305,000,000,000  outstanding  at  any  one  time.' 

"(b)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  Increase  In  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act",  approved  July  1,  1962 
(Public  Law  87-512;  76  Stat.  124),  is 
repealed." 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 
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Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  On  that. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  na^'s  were  ordered. 
The  Question   was   taken;   and   there 
»ere — yeaa     195.    nays    222.    answered 
■present"  1,  not  voting  15.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  51] 
YEAS— 195 


Abb.tt 

Abele 

Abernetby 

Adair 

Alger 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Arends 

Asb  brook 

Auchlncloss 

Avery 

Ayres 

B.iker 

Baldwin 

Barry 

Bates 

Batun 

B»^"ker 

Beermann 

B«lciier 

Bell 

l^nnett.  Ulch. 

Berry 

Betta 

Bolton. 

Kraiicej*  P. 
Bolton. 

Oliver  P 
Bow 
Bray 
Brocic 
Br'Hiwrtl 
f'roomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N  C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Bruce 
Burton 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
CahlU 
CauQon 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Cheuowetli 
Clausen 
Cleveland 
CoUler 
Colmer 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Dague 
Derounlan 
Derwlnakl 
Devlne 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Ellsworth 
Flndley 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Aspinall 

Baring 

Barrett 

Ba-'s 

Bectc  worth 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Blatnlk 

BogKB 

Boiand 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brook.<i 

Brown.  CaJLf. 

Buckley 

Burke 

Burkhalter 

Burleson 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cameron 

Carey 

Celler 

Cheir 


Pino 

Ford 

Foreman 

Fountain 

FrellnghuyBen 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Oathlnga 

Oavln 

Oleun 

Goodell 

Ooodllng 

OrUBn 

Grover 

Ourney 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpern 

H.imson 

Haraim 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Horan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hutchinson 

Jeiisen 

Johansen 

Jonaa 

Keith 

Kilburn 

King.  NY. 

Knox 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

LennoQ 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

UcClory 

McCulIo<h 

McDade 

Mclntire 

McLo.sKey 

MacGre^or 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Martin.  Calif. 

Martin,  Ma.ss. 

M.irtln.  Nefcr, 

Mathlaa 

May 

Meador 

Michel 

Miller.  NY. 

MlUlken 

Mlnshall 

Moore 

Mor«!e 

Morton 

NAYS— 222 

Clancy 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Cooley 

Corman 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Davtg.  Oa. 

Davis.  Tenn 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dmgell 

Donohue 

Downing 

D\il8kl 

Duncan 

Edmondson 

Edwards 

Elliott 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Farbcteln 

Faacell 


Mosher 

Nclaen 

Norblad 

Nygaard 

O  Konskl 

Oaiuers 

0«t«Tta< 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pike 

Pillion 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Pool 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Reid.  111. 

Reld.  NY. 

ReUel 

Rhodes,  Ariz 

Rich 

Riehlman 

Ro  bison 

Roudebueh 

RumaTeid 

St  George 

Saylor 

Schadeber^ 

achneeb«ll 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Short 

Shrlver 

Sibal 

Slier 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calir, 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stlnson 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif 

Thomson.  Wis 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Waggoaner 

Walibau^^r 

Watson 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Wharton 

White  ner 

Whm«n 

Widnall 

Williams 

WUson.  Bob 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Wydler 

Wyman 


Fclghan 

Fmnegan 

Fl.sher 

Flood 

Flynt         * 

Fra^er 

Prledel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Oal  lagher 

Gannatz 

Gary 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

GUI 

Gonzales 

Grabowskl 

Gr»y 

Green.  Oreg 

Green.  Pa. 

Grlfflths 

Gross 

Hagan.  Oa. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Hanna 


Han.sen 

Mlnlsh 

Roush 

Bennptt,  Fia, 

Hays 

Perkins 

Hardy 

Monagan 

Roybal 

Blatolk 

Healey 

Ptuibux 

H^rr;* 

Montoym 

Ryan.  Mich. 

BOKfB 

Hechler 

P^km 

Hawkins 

Moorhead 

Rymn,  W  Y. 

Bolax>tf 

Hemphill 

PUci^,, 

Bay« 

Morgan 

Bt  Germam 

BolIUig 

Hendersou 

Poage 

Healey 

Moms 

St  OlJf» 

Brademas 

Hcrlong 

Powell 

Hechler 

itxjTTisan 

S«tresl 

Bn>olts 

HoimeM 

Price 

Hemphill 

Moss 

Serdcn 

Hruwn.  Calif. 

HollaiKl 

Puclnskl 

Hentf«r"«on 

Multer 

Senner 

B;jckley 

Hull 

Purcell 

HerlonK 

Murphy,  LI. 

Sheppard 

Burke 

Ichord 

Rains 

Holtneld 

Murphy.  NY. 

Shipit-y 

Burk  halter 

Jarman 

Randall 

Holland 

Murray 

sickles 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Jciiiiings 

Heus« 

Hull 

Natcher 

Sikea 

Cameron 

Joel.son 

RlKjdeg.  Pa 
Rivers,  Alu^i 
Rl'.  en.  8  C 

Roberts,  Ala 
Itoberta.  T« 
Rodlno 

Ichord 

Ne<l«l 

Sisk 

Carey 

Johnson.  Calif 

Jarman 

NU 

black 

Celler 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jennings 

©•Brten.nr 

Smith.  Iowa 

Clu-lf 

Jouea.  Ala. 

Joelson 

OBrlen.N  Y. 

Smith.  Va 

Clark 

Jones.  Mo. 

Johnson.  Caltl 

O  Hi\ra,  Dl. 

Staebl^ 

Cohelan 

Karsten 

Johnson,  Wis. 

OHara.  Mich. 

Staggers 

Cooley 

Karth 

Rogers.  Colo 

Jones,  Ala. 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Steed 

Corman 

Kastenmelor 

Rc)gers.  Tei 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Joneu.  Mo. 

Olson.  Minn. 

Stephens 

Daddario 

Kee 

Karsten 

ONelU 

Stratton 

Daniels 

Kelly 

Karth 

Patman 

StubbleJleld 

Davis.  Ga. 

Keogh 

Rosen  tlkal 

Kastcnmeler 

Pntten 

Sullivan 

I>avis.  TiT.n 

King.  Calif. 

Ro«tenko»«k. 
Ro'jsh 

Kee 

Pepper 

Tengue,  Tex 

Dawson 

Kirwan 

Kelly 

Perkins 

Thomas 

Delaney 

Kluczynski 

Rcybal 

KeoKh 

PhUbin 

Thompeon.  N.J 

D.'!lt 

Komegay 

Ryan,  Ulrh 

Kligore 

Pilchcr 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Deuton 

Lnndrum 

Ryan  W  y 

King  Calif. 

Poage 

Tborn  berry 

DlngeU 

Lankford 

Sit  tiennwn 

Kirwan 

Powell 

Toll 

Donohue 

Leggett 

St  Onge 

Klui-zynskl 

Price 

Trimble 

Downing 

Leslnskl 

Selden 

Kornegay 

Puclnskl 

Tuten 

Dul.sk  1 

Llbonatl 

Senner 

I.Andruin 

PurceU 

Cdall 

Duncan 

Long.  La. 

Sheppard 

lank  ford 

Rains 

Ullmiui 

Edmondson 

Long.  Md. 

bhlpley 

Lei^gett 

Uandall 

Van  Deerlin 

Edwards 

McDowell 

Sickles 

Lesln.sk! 

Reuss 

Vanlk 

Elliott 

McFall 

Sikea 

Llbonatl 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Vinson 

Everett 

McMillan 

Suk 

Long,  La. 

Rivers,  Ala-lea 

Watts 

Evins 

Mai'donald 

Slack 

Loni<.  Md. 

Rivers.  S  C. 

Westland 

Fallon 

Madden 

Smith  lowi 

McDowell 

Roberts.  Ala. 

White 

Farbsteln 

Mahon 

BtaeUer 

M.-Pnll 

Robert*.  Tpx. 

Wlrkerahsm 

Kascell 

MiU-Un,  Mass, 

t3  taggers 

McMillan 

Rodlno 

WHIM 

Felghan 

Matsunaga 

Steed 

Ma>xlonitid 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Wilson. 

FInnegan 

Mstthews 

Stratton 

Madden 

Roger*!,  Fla. 

Charle*  H 

Fkxxl 

Miller.  Caiif 

StubbleDefa] 

Mahon 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Wright 

Flynt 

Mlll.s 

Sullivan 

Matsunaga 

Rooney 

Young 

Fountain 

Mlnlsh 

Teague,  Tex 

Matthews 

Rciosevfit 

Zablockl 

Fraser 

Monagan 

TTitnnaa 

Miller.  Calif. 

Ro>"nthaI 

PYiedel 

•Montoya 

Thompson.  K, 

Mills 

Rostenkcwakl 

PuUon. Tenn 

Moorhead 

Thompsoa.  Tf 

ANSWKHFD   "PRESENT- —1 

r-jqua 
Gallagher 

Morgan 
Morr.3 

Thorn  Iserrj 
Toil 

Oubeer 

Garmatx 

Morrison 

Trimble 

NOT  VOTlJ«IG- 

-15 

Gary 

Moea 

Tuten 

Glalmo 

Multer 

Udall 

Bonner 

Hardlng 

Taft 

Gibbons 

Murphy.  HI 

tniman 

Ditnr* 

Hubert 

Taylor 

Gilbert 

Murphy.  NY. 

Van  Deerlin 

Fo«.\rty 

Schenck 

Tbompeon.  La. 

GUI 

Murray 

■     •^  ••      ^>^^-^  ^  t    AAA4 

Vanlk 

Forrester 

acott 

Walter 

Gonzalez 

Natcher 

Vinson 

Grant 

Shelley 

Younger 

Grabowskl 

Nedzl 

Watts 

So  the  motion  to   recommit  was   re- 

Gray 

Mix 

Weltner 

jected. 

Green.  Oreg, 

O  Url«n,Il]. 

White 

Green,  Pa. 

OBrlen,  NY. 

The    Clerk   announced 

the  following 

Orimths 

OHara.  111. 

Willta 

pairs: 

On  this  vc 

Hagan,  Ga 

O'Hara   Mich. 

WUBon. 

)te: 

Hagen.  Calif 
Hauna 

Olsen.  Mont. 
Ol.son.  Minn. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 

Mr.   Taylor 

for,    with   Mr. 

Waiter   agauifi' 

Han.sen 

O-Nilll 

Young 

Mr.  Yo*ingex  fur.  with  Mr 

Hebcrt  against 

Hardy 

Patman 

ZUtblockl 

Mr.  Gubser  for,  with  Mr. 

Shelley  against. 

Harris 

Uavkklns 

Patten 
Pepper 

Mr,  Schenck  for.  with  Mr 

Fogarty  against. 

Mr.    Tart 

for.    with    Mr 

Bonner    against. 

NAYS— 204 

Until  further  notice: 

Abbitt 
Abele 

Bromwell 
Broomfleld 

Dwyer 

Eilswo.'th 

Mr.     Thompson    of    Louisiana    with    Mr, 

Abernethy 

Brotzman 

Fuidley 

Grant. 

Adair 

Brown.  OIllo 

FlTK) 

Mr.  Hardin 

e  with  Mr  Dlees. 

Al«er 

Broyhill.  N  C. 

tiAher 

Mr.  Scott  »nth  Mr.  Forrester. 

Aiideraon 
Andrews 

BroyhlU,  Va. 
Bruce 

Ford 
Fureman 

Mr.  GUBSER.     Mr.  Soeaker.  I  have  a 

Arend.s 

Burleson 

FrpMnghiiyvr 

live  pair  wi 

Lh  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 

.V^hbrook 
Ashmore 

Burton 
Byrnes,  Wis. 

Fultoii,  Pa 

Gathlngs 

ilornia    [Mr 

.   Shsli.sy  ] . 

Had   he   been 

Auchincloss 

CahlU 

Gavin 

present  he 

would  have  v 

oted  "nay."     I 

Avery 

Cannon 

Glenn 

voted  "yea. 

'     I  therefore 

withdraw  my 

Avres 
Baker 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Goodell 
Ooodllng 

vote  and  vote  "present." 

Baldwin 

Chamberlain 

GrlflVn 

The  rciuit  of  the  vote  was  announced 

Baring 

Chenoweth 

Gross 

as  above  recorded. 

Barry 
Bates 

Clancy 
Clausen 

Grover 
Uubser 

The  SPEAKER.     The 

question  is  on 

Ualtlu 

Cleveland 

Gurncy 

pa.ssage  of  the  bill. 

Bf'ckcr 

Collier 

Haley 

Mr.     BYRNKS     of     W 

sconwn.       Mr. 

Beck  worth 

Beermann 

Colmer 
Conte 

Hall 
Hal  leek 

Speaker,  on 

that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 

Belcher 

Corbel t 

Halpern 

nays. 

Bell 

Cramer 

Hitrrison 

The  yeas 

and  nays  were  ordered. 

B^-nnett   Mich 
Berry 

Cunningham 
Curtln 

Hnrsha 
Harvry,  Ind. 

The   question   was   taken;    and  there 

Betts 

Curtis 

Harvey.  Mich. 

were — yeas 

213.  nays  204. 

not  voting  17, 

BoJton. 

Dague 

Hoeven 

as  follows : 

Frances  P. 

Derounlan 

HofTmnn 

(Roll  No  521 

Bolton. 

Dterwlnskl 

Horan 

1    «  V  ^_^  *  m     •  ^  v.^  .     %^  mt 

Oliver  P. 

Devlne 

Horton 

VKAS— 213 

Bow 

Dole 

Hosmer 

Addabbo 

Ashley 

Barwtt 

Bray 

Dorn 

Huddleston 

Albert 

Aspinall 

Baas 

Brock 

Dowdy 

Hutchinson 

1963 
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jenM^n 

Morse 

Sibal 

Johansen 

Morton 

Slier 

jonae 

Mnsher 

Fkabita 

Kcitli 

MelMm 

Smltte.  Calif. 

Kilburn 

Norblad 

Smltto.  Va. 

Kllgore 

irygaard 

Snytler 

Kinit.  N.T. 

Gamers 

Springer 

Knox 

Ostertag 

StalTord 

Kunkel 

Passman 

Stephens 

Kvl 

Pelly 

Stlnson 

Latrd 

Pillion 

Talcott 

Lni^en 

Plrnle 

Teague.  Calif. 

Lnttu 

Poff 

I'bomson,  Wis. 

Lcanon 

Pool 

Tollefson 

I  indsay 

Qule 

Tuck 

Lipscomb 

QulUen 

Tupper 

Uoyd 

Reld.  111. 

Utt 

WcClory 

Reld.  NY. 

Van  Pelt 

Mcculloch 

Relfel 

Waggonner 

MrDade 

Rhodes,  Arl2i. 

Wallhauser 

Mclntire 

Rich 

WaUson 

Mcl.oskey 

Riehlman 

Weaver 

MftcOregor 

Robison 

Westland 

Mallllard 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Whaliey 

.Marsh 

Roudebush 

Wharton 

Martin,  Calif. 

Rumsfeld 

Wliltcner 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Bt   George 

Whltten 

Mathtas 

Baylor 

Widnall 

May 

8c  hade  berg 

WUliams 

Meader 

Bchneebell 

WUson.  Bob 

Mlilicl 

Schwelker 

Wilson.  Ind. 

.Miller.  N.Y. 

.S*  hwensel 

Winstead 

Mil  liken 

Spcrest 

Wydler 

Mlnshall 

Hhort 

Wyman 

Uoorc 

ahrlver 

NOT  VOTING - 

-17 

Bonner 

H^'bert 

Taylor 

DlKifs 

OKouskl 

Thompson,  La. 

Fogarty 

Schenck 

Walter 

Forre<rter 

Scott 

YoungeB 

Omnt 

Shelley 

Harding 

Taft 

So  Uie  bill  was  passed. 
The   Cleric   announced   the   following 
pau's: 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Waiter  for,   with  Mr.  Taylor  against. 
Mr.  Hubert  for.  with  Mr.  Taft  against. 
Mr.  Shelley  for,  with  Mr.  Younger  against. 
Mr.  Bonner  for,  with  Mr.  Schenck  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Grant. 

Mr  Scott  with  Mr  Forrester. 
Mr  Fogarty  with  Mr   H.irding. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tabic. 


LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  Mnxs.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  those  Members  par- 
Udpatlng  in  the  debate  on  tlie  bill  just 
passed  may  include  in  connection  with 
their  remarks  tables,  charts,  and  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Arkan.saK? 
There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  TITLE  V  OF  THE  AGRI- 
CULTURAL ACT  OP  1949 

Mr.  SISK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
le.solution  (H.  Res.  350,  Rept.  No.  302) 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

RcTO/rcd.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hotuse  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl 
5487)  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural 
CIX 542 


Act  of  1(K9,  as  amended,  and  fur  oUier  pur- 
poses. After  general  debate,  which  ahaU  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controllad  by  the  chairman  arul  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  oiie  motion  to  recommit. 


PROMOTING  FEDERAL  AND  STATE 
PROGRAMS  RELATING  TO  OUT- 
DOOR RECREATION 

Mr.  MORRIS  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (S.  20> 
to  promote  the  coordination  and  devel- 
opment of  eflfective  Federal  and  State 
programs  relating  to  outdoor  recreation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENT  TO  INSURE  THAT  THE 
DISARMAMENT  PROGRAM  WOULD 
NOT  ELIMINATE  PRIVATE  FIRE- 
ARMS 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  which 
established  tlie  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  was  approved  by 
the  President  on  September  26,  1961. 
This  act  was  passed  by  large  majorities 
in  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  content  of  this  legislation  and 
Executive  policy  on  this  subject  have 
generated  much  publicity  and  reaction 
throughout  the  country.  Many  patriotic 
organizations  and  individuals  have  been 
highly  critical  of  the  purposes  and  scope 
of  the  Disarmament  Act.  The  general 
grounds  for  criticism  have  been  that  the 
implementation  of  this  law  would  place 
the  United  States  in  a  dangerous  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  military  position  vis- 
a-vis the  Communist  bloc. 

The  language,  temi>er,  aiKi  range  of 
the  act  are  indeed  broad.  Certain  per- 
haps unintended  consequences  could 
flow  from  the  carrying  out  of  its  existing 
provisions,  and  conceivably  such  conse- 
quences could  negate  our  most  cherished 
rights.  One  such  right  is  the  possession 
and  use  of  firearms  by  the  law-abiding 
private  citizen. 

Thousands  of  Americans  who  own  and 
enjoy  firearms  for  defense  and  sport 
strongly  feel  that  the  continuation  of 
this  ownership  and  enjoyment  is  seri- 
ously threatened  by  the  vague  language 
and  administrative  interpretation  of  the 
disarmament  statute.  Assurances  of  the 
Director  and  other  officials  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  have 
not  dispelled  this  fear. 

I  believe  that  there  is  substance  to  the 
apprehension  of  many  of  our  citizens. 
The    all-encompa-ssing    nature    of    the 


Agency  pronouncements  thereon  speak 
for  t^iemselves. 

Because  of  my  genuine  concern  on  tliis 
matter,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  Arms  Contrcrf  and  Oisanaamcnt  Act 
and  to  eliminate  the  Disarmament 
Agency.  I  believe  this  is  the  course  Con- 
gress should  follow.  However,  while  this 
proposal  is  under  consideration  and  in 
order  to  make  absolutely  clear  that  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  does 
iK>t  include  the  elimination  of  private 
firearms  as  pait  of  the  proposed  dis- 
armament program.  I  submit  also  for 
consideration  by  the  Congress  a  proposed 
addition  to  section  33  of  title  III  of  the 
act  to  read  as  follows: 

Nothing  containetl  in  thla  Act  Bhall  be 
construed,  held  or  applied  as  giving  author- 
ity for  any  p>ollcy  or  action,  by  »xny  ofHclaJ, 
department,  agency  or  office  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  would  Interfere  with,  restrict  or 
prohibit  the  acquisition,  possession  and  use 
of  firearms  by  the  individual  for  the  lawful 
purposes  of  personal  defease,  sport,  recrea- 
tion, education  or  training. 


USE   OF   DOGS    AS    LAW   ENFORCE- 
MENT TOOLS   IS   NATIONWIDE 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  mianimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlenuui  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
police  dog  as  an  effective  law-enforce- 
ment tool  is  a  well  established  fact.  Dur- 
ing the  last  6  years  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  growth  of  interest  by  cities 
using  the  dogs  as  an  aid  to  regular  law- 
enforcement  officers.  For  more  than  a 
hundred  years  the  London,  England, 
metropolitan  police  hare  nsed  police  dogs 
In  carrying  out  their  duties.  The  record 
of  the  London  police  force  and  its  K-9 
corps  is  an  outstanding  one. 

However,  many  people  do  not  reallie 
that  dogs  have  been  used  as  law  enforce- 
ment aids  for  thousands  of  5^ars.  More 
than  1,000  years  before  Christ  records 
are  found  that  the  Egyptian  armies  used 
dogs  as  messengers  and  ruards.  The 
Romans  were  f  amihar  with  the  methods 
of  effectively  utiliiing  dogs  as  law-en- 
forcement tools. 

During  the  18th  century,  the  French 
Government  used  dogs  to  guard  the  docks 
at  their  various  ports.  The  Paris  metro- 
politan police  adopted  the  use  of  dogs 
as  early  as  1895. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  United  States, 
within  the  last  6  years,  since  the  city  of 
Baltimore  began  their  K-9  corps,  more 
than  40  city  and  county  pohce  forces 
have  adc^ted  K-9  corps.  According  to 
the  Journal  of  Criminal  Law,  Crimi- 
nology and  Police  Science,  in  their  Sep- 
tember-October 1961  issue,  the  following 
cities,  States,  £ind  counties  use  police 
dogs  as  law  enforcement  tools: 

Sacramento.  Calif.;  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
Hartford,  Conn.;  Milford.  Conn.;  Nor- 
walk.  Conn.;  Miami.  Fla.;  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Lexington.  Ky.;  New  Orleans.  La.; 
Baltimore.  Md. 

Also  Ocean  City.  Md.;  Cumberland, 
Md.;    Mt.    Ranier,    Md.;    Birmingham, 
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Ala.;  Brentwood.  Mo.;  Kansas  City.  Mo.; 
Springfield.  Mo.;  Overland.  Mo.;  St. 
Louis  County  and  City,  Mo. 

Also.  Newport  News.  Va.;  Richmond. 
Va.;  Washington.  DC;  Clifton,  N.J.; 
Trenton.  N.J.;  Santa  Pe.  N.  Mex.;  Roch- 
ester, N.Y.;  Buffalo,  NY.;  ClnclnnaU. 
Ohio;  Tulsa.  Okla.;  Lancaster,  Pa.; 
Reading.  Pa.;  Wilmington.  Del.;  At- 
lanta, Oa^ 

Also,  Denver,  Colo.;  Houston.  Tex.; 
Minneapolis.  Minn.;  Philadelphia.  Pa.; 
St.  Paul.  Minn.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.; 
Alexandria.  Va.;  Montgomery  County. 
Md.;  Prince  Oeorges  County.  Md. 

Also,  the  State  police  in  Delaware. 
Maryland.  Michigan,  and  Virginia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  surveying  these  cities, 
counties,  and  States  that  have  used 
police  dogs,  it  was  found  by  the  Journal 
of  Criminal  Law.  Criminology  and  Police 
Science  that  none  of  the  agencies  had 
plans  to  reduce  their  K-9  Corps  or  to 
eliminate  their  K-9  programs.  How- 
ever. 16  of  the  affected  agencies  were 
planning  expansion  programs.  Addi- 
tionally, most  of  the  cities  using  police 
dogs  experienced  an  initial  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  crime  rates  after  the  Introduction 
of  K-9  Corps.  For  instance.  Col.  O.  D. 
Carton,  chief  of  police.  Richmond.  Va.. 
said  the  reduction  in  Richmond  crime 
in  1958  amounted  to  20  percent  while 
the  national  rate  of  crime  was  rising 
some  13  percent.  He  attributed  this 
sharp  decline  to  the  use  of  police  dogs. 

Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  af- 
ter studying  the  methods  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  of  London. 
England,  the  use  of  police  dogs  was  be- 
gim  in  December  of  1959.  In  fact,  the 
trainer  of  the  dogs  used  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  an  Englishman, 
a  Mr.  Terence  Cahill.  Police  dogs  have 
been  very  effectively  used  in  the  District. 
In  May  of  1962.  Washington.  D.C..  Metro- 
politan Police  Chief  Robert  D.  Murray 
said,  in  testifying  before  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, in  reply  to  a  question: 

I  am  very  entliusiaBtlc  about  the  canine 
program.  I  think  they  are  a  very  strong 
deterrent  to  crime,  and  they  are  also  very 
good  In  apprehension. 

Besides  the  large  number  of  cities  and 
counties  that  use  police  dogs,  the  mili- 
tary training  development  of  dogs  as 
law  enforcement  tools  is  well  known. 
Mr.  Speaker,  less  well  known  is  the  use 
of  dogs  by  private  industrial  firms  and 
department  stores.  For  instance.  Macy's 
department  store  in  New  York  City  has 
used  dogs  since  1952  and  they  have  ex- 
perienced no  losses  of  merchandise  due 
to  break-ins  dvuing  this  period. 

There  is  wide  public  acceptance  of  the 
use  of  dogs  as  law-enforcement  tools. 
In  the  1960  research  report  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  a  number  of  cities 
commented  on  the  success  of  their  K-9 
program.  Here  is  what  the  chiefs  of 
police  of  six  poUce  departments  had  to 
say  about  their  K-9  corps: 

(Prom    research    report.    US.   Conference   of 
Mayors.  March  1960] 

Baltimore,  Md.:  "During  first  7  months 
of  1959  our  K-9  corps  made  4T7  arrests, 
responded  by  radio  car  to  2.295  eallj  and 
searched  180  buUdlngs  and  IS  wooded  areas. 
Included   In   overall   arrest   figures   were  263 


disorderly  conduct,  49  for  assault.  21  for 
larceny,  and  13  for  assaulting  an  oacer." 

St.  Paul.  liUnn  :  "The  exjlerlence  has  been 
so  good  we  are  adding  anot^mr  dog  to  supple- 
ment our  small  preaent  K-0  corps  of  three 
dogs,  their  officers,  and  keepers." 

St  Louis.  Mo  :  "The  K-9  division  provides 
a  special  striking  and  crime  deterrent  force, 
to  assist  police  districts  In  supptresslng  crime 
and  to  make  available  the  services  of  trained 
man-dog  teams  to  detect  and  search  out  the 
law  violators  " 

Springfield.  Mo.:  "The  experience  has 
showTi  that  dogs  have  a  definite  psychological 
effect  The  dogs  have  proven  very  successful 
In  assisting  In  the  search  of  large  areas  and 
thus  reducing  the  niimber  of  police  officers 
and  time  necessary  for  such  work.  They  also 
have  been  helpful  In  finding  lost  jjersons  and 
In  apprehending  fleeing  criminals." 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah:  "The  general  public 
has  accepted  this  program  wholeheartedly 
and  the  press  has  been  most  cooperative. 
The  entire  program  has  had  the  desired 
effect  as  an  aid  In  deterring  crime,  and  law- 
lessness within  the  city." 

PhUadelphla  Park  Police:  "The  most  Im- 
portant aspect  of  our  dogs  as  aids  to  guards 
has  been  the  deterrent  factor  in  crowd  and 
crime  control  ' 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  been  proven  in 
more  than  one  city  that  the  dogs  have 
been  especially  effective  in  control  of 
riots.  By  the  wide  use  of  dogs,  one  can 
readily  see  there  is  nothing  remiss  in  the 
fact  that  the  Birmingham  Police  De- 
partment has  used  police  dogs  in  quelling 
the  riots  and  demonstrations  there.  I 
think  It  is  a  real  tribute  to  the  compe- 
tence and  skill  of  the  Birmingham  Police 
Department  that  there  has  been  no  seri- 
ous injury  to  any  of  the  rioters  or  dem- 
onstrators in  the  more  than  30  days  of 
riot  and  demonstration  activity.  The  use 
of  dogs  in  Birmingham  was  effective  in 
controlling  the  tense  and  dangerous 
situation. 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  wide  public 
acceptance  of  police  dogs  and  their  ef- 
fectiveness as  deterrents  to  crime,  both 
in  fact  and  psychologicjdly.  that  more 
and  more  cities  will  adopt  the  use  of 
dogs  in  the  future. 


THE    LATE   MARTIN    D.    YOUNG    OP 
RANDOLPH.  MASS. 

Mr.  BLUKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  the  sad  news  concerning  the 
passing  of  a  fine  citizen  from  my  con- 
gressional district.  I  take  leave  to  in- 
clude an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Brockton  Daily  Enterprise  reporting  the 
death  of  Martin  E.  Young,  of  Randolph, 
Mass.,  in  his  68th  year. 

Martin  E  Young  had  a  full  life  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  State,  and  local 
community.  He  devoted  a  lifetime  in 
the  service  of  his  fellow  man.  A  pio- 
neer in  the  Democratic  Party  which  he 
loved,  he  served  in  the  great  and  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  with  distinction 
and  honor.     He  was  loved  and  respected 


by  all.  Martin  Young  was  affectionately 
known  as  "Mr.  Democrat."  He  was  a 
fine  person,  a  patriotic  citizen,  smd  sq 
inspiration  to  public  officials  like  myself 
who  benefited  by  the  fine  record  he  had 
in  public  and  private  life.  The  task  of 
campaigning  by  young  Democratic  offlce 
seekers  was  made  easy  as  the  result  of 
the  groundwork  done  by  Martin  E 
Young.  My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to 
his  beloved  wife.  Mrs.  Lucy  M.  fSilUtoe) 
Young,  a  .son,  Eddy  C.  Young,  and  two 
daughters.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Barmakian  and 
Mrs.  Sally  Yourkewlcz.  all  of  Randolph, 
Mass. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 

M.^RTIN       E.       YOUNC.       PROMINENT      RANDOLPH 

RE.SIDENT,    Dead — Town    Oiticial    Was   87 
Years  Old 

Randolph — Martin  E.  Young,  one  of  FUn. 
dolph's  most  rcspvected  and  clvlc-mlnded  clt- 
lz*>ns,  died  Sunday  at  the  Ooddard  Hospitu 
after  a  short  Illness.  He  was  In  his  66th 
year. 

He  was  born  In  Randolph  and  was  a  life- 
long  resident.  As  a  young  man  he  was  well 
known  as  an  athlete  and  In  later  years  man- 
aged Randolph  baseball  and  basketball  teanu 

Mr.  Young  was  the  head  of  the  E  C.  Young 
Co  ,  Inc..  which  he  took  over  from  his  father 
In  addition  to  the  responsibilities  of  his  own 
company,  he  served  in  almost  every  town 
offlce  He  was  a  Randolph  selectman,  a  mem- 
ber qf  the  school  board,  a  town  meeting  mem- 
ber, and  on  the  planning  board  He  wu 
currently  serving  on  the  water  board.  Prom 
1932  until  1936  he  represented  the  town  of 
Randolph.  Avon,  and  Holbrook  In  the  St«t« 
Legislature. 

Earlier  this  year  he  was  honored  by  the 
Randolph  Democratic  Town  Conunlttee  u 
'Mr  Democrat  "  of  Randolph  and  was  guest 
at  a  banquet  In  his  honor.  Included  In  hU 
wide  list  of  activities  were  memberships  In 
the  Randolph  Elks.  Rotary,  and  Lions  Clubs 
He  was  a  vice  president  of  the  Randolph  Co- 
operative Bank  and  a  director  of  the  South 
Shore  National  Bank.  Mr.  Young  was  also  i 
director  of  the  Massachusetts  Electric  Co 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Randolph  VPW 
and  a  past  commander  of  the  Lieutenant 
Thomas  W.  Desmond  Poet  169.  AL.  The 
Legion  rites  will   be  held  tonight  at  7:30 

Surviving  are  his  widow.  Mrs.  Lucy  U 
(SllUtoe)  Young,  a  son,  Eddy  C.  Young  and 
two  daughters.  Mrs  Dorothy  Barmaklsui  and 
Mrs  Sally  Yourkewlcz.  all  of  Randolph  Also 
surviving  arc  his  stepmother,  Mrs.  Ena  Young 
of  Norwood,  and  eight  grandchildren. 

F*uneral  will  be  Wednesday  from  the  Cart- 
wright  Puneral  Home.  419  North  Main  Street. 
with  services  at  the  Plrst  CongrsMlonal 
Church  at  3  p  m.  Interment  will  be  In  Cen- 
tral C«metei7.  Randolph,  with  Rev.  Ar- 
thur Bowler,  pastc^r  of  the  First  Ojngrega- 
tlonal  Church,  officiating. 
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Mr  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  controversy  on  the  drug  krebio- 
zen  and  Its  use  for  cancer  patients  there 
has  been  a  failure  to  analyze  the  facts 
Any  drug  used  for  human  consumption 
should  be  properly  identified  and  la- 
beled. This  the  spKjnsors  of  kreblozen 
have  refused.     Any  drug  used  for  a  spe- 
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cific  disease  such  as  cancer  should  be  in- 
vestigated thoroughly,  and  the  informa- 
tion by  the  researchers  made  available  to 
other  medical  scientists.  This  the  spon- 
sors of  kreWozen  have  refused  to  do. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  attempts 
at  chemical  analysis  of  this  drug  have 
revealed  that  kreblozen  so-called  was  put 
in  a  mineral  oil  base  and  in  such  a  small 
amount  that  It  could  not  be  detected  in 
the  mineral  oil.  Many  of  the  cases  that 
have  been  said  to  be  relieved  by  this  drug 
have  not  been  clearly  identified  as  can- 
cer victims. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  carefully  been  the 
watch  dog  for  medicines  placed  on  the 
market  In  the  United  States.  If  it  were 
not  90.  the  drug  thalidomide  would  have 
been  placed  on  sale  and  many  unsuspect- 
ing mothers  would  have  deformed  their 
unborn  babies  such  as  happened  in  Eu- 
rope. Checks  and  investigations  are 
necessary  to  prove  that  drugs  are  non- 
toxic, safe,  and  will  do  the  job  that  their 
sponsors  claim. 

In  my  opinion  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration has  fairly  warned  the  spon- 
sors of  kreblozen  that  they  must  submit 
to  the  normal  Investigative  procedures  if 
they  arc  to  continue  in  interstate  dis- 
tribution of  the  drug.  It  is  my  under- 
.standing  that  these  sponsors  have  failed 
to  do  this.  When  sponsors  of  drugs  fail 
to  identify  the  chemical  ingredients  and 
fail  to  submit  their  previous  research 
Lhey  are  opening  themselves  to  the  sus- 
picion of  unfair  profiteering  on  human 
suffering. 

I  urge  the  users  of  this  drug  to  exert 
their  influence  upon  Drs.  Durovic  and  Ivy 
to  submit  to  the  ordinary  discipline  ex- 
pected of  any  medical  researcher  in  the 
appraisal  of  his  scientific  work.  Unless 
tlie  sponsors  of  the  drug  comply,  they 
can  be  chaiged  with  beiiiR  unfair  to  the 
American  people  and  suspect  of  exploit- 
ing human  sufferers  of  cancer  for  profit 
motives. 

Any  medical  researcher  with  .scientific 
experience  freely  interchanges  his 
knowledge  from  his  studies  with  his 
coUeaeues.  This  is  basically  understood 
by  all.  However,  the  sponsors  of  kie- 
bloaen  put  themselves  above  this,  and 
have  never  properly  revealed  the  com- 
position of  the  drug. 

I  conpratulate  Dr.  Frances  O.  Kelsey 
and  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
for  their  efforts  to  protect  the  public 
against  indiscriminate  use  of  unprovcn 
drugs  in  the  United  Stales. 

As  part  of  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
followinpr  two  statements  which  I  have 
received  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare: 

Statvs  or  Krebjozen  Aitek  June  7.  1963 

The  Department  has  received  Inquiries 
whether  the  drug  kreblozen  will  contlnvie  to 
be  available  after  the  invesUgatlonal  drug 
regulations,  L'sued  under  the  amendments 
passed  by  Congress  last  year,  become  effec- 
tive on  June  7.  The  answer  depends  on  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  by  the  sponsors  of  the  drug. 

Drs.  Ivy  and  Durovic.  the  sponsors,  were 
■■.peclflcally  advised  by  letter  of  January  31 
tliat  if  they  are  to  continue  Interstate  dis- 
tribution of  the  drug  for  investigational  use. 
tlicy  are  required  by  law  to  submit  before 
June  7  their  plan  for  continued  investigation 


This  requirement  Is  precisely  the  same  that 
l«  apidlcable  to  all  otber  drugs  now  in  the 
tovMttf  tlnnnl  atace,  and  la  dedcned  to  as- 
sure that  such  atudles  wUl  b«  conducted  by 

adequately  qualified  persona  and  in  accord- 
ance with  acc^ted  scientific  standards. 

The  E>cpartment  will  review  any  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  sponsors  of  kreblozen  and  give 
them  Its  comments  as  promptly  as  poeslble. 
but  untU  such  a  plan  Is  submitted  there  Is 
uo  action  the  Department  can  take  looking 
toward  continued  avallabUlty  of  the  drug 
for  Investigational  purposes  after  June  7. 

The  plan  required  by  June  7  Is  a  plan  lor 
continued  Investigation  by  nongovernmental 
experts.  The  acceptability  of  such  a  plan 
does  not  require  that  the  Department  be 
satisfied  that  kreblozen  is  effective  In  the 
treatment  of  cancer.  What  Is  required  Is  that 
the  sponsors  present  to  the  Department  In- 
fornriaiion  about  how  kreblozen  Is  made  and 
controlled  to  assure  Its  Identity,  strength, 
quality  and  purity,  the  information  avail- 
able from  animal  studies  as  to  Its  toxicity, 
what  results  have  been  obtained  from  the 
past  clinical  Investigation.";,  and  what  the 
program  for  continuation  of  the  Investiga- 
tion will  be.  To  be  acceptable,  this  program 
win  have  to  establish  conditions  for  safe  use 
of  the  experimental  drug  by  experts  quali- 
fied as  clinical  investigators  In  the  field  of 
cancer  chemotherapy.  The  regulations  do 
not  permit  the  commercial  sale  of  Investiga- 
tional drugs. 

The  requirement  of  an  Investigational  plan 
Is  unrelated  to  the  proposal  that  the  efficacy 
of  kreblozen  be  tested  by  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute.  For  the  purpose,  anv^ng  others 
of  facilitating  a  decision  on  whether  such  a 
test  should  be  undertaken,  an  effort  is  now 
being  made  by  the  Department,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  drug's  sponsors,  to  assemble 
complete  medical  records  of  cases  which 
have  been  treated  with  kreblozen.  When 
the  records  are  avaUable,  a  scientific  evalu- 
ation of  the  data  will  be  made.  The  deci- 
sion on  whether  a  test  by  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  Is  Justified  must  await  this 
evaluation.     It  cannot  be  made  by  June  7. 


Report  on  the  Ctthrent  Status  or 
.  Kjiebiozen 

Shortly  after  Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Endlcott  be- 
came Director  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute In  July  1960.  he  met  with  Drs.  Andrew 
Ivy  and  Stevan  Durovic  to  discuss  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  National  Cancer  Institute  test 
of  this  drug.  Drs.  Ivy  and  Durovic  agreed  to 
analyze  their  data  accimiulated  during  the 
investigational  study  of  the  drug  and  to 
present  the  analysis  to  Dr.  Endicott.  Dr. 
Endlcott  agreed  to  study  the  report  and 
to  decide  whether  it  provided  a  basis  on 
which  the  National  Cancer  Institute  could 
sponsor  a  clinical  trial. 

In  April  1961.  during  the  pendency  of  a 
libel  suit  between  Dr.  Ivy  and  Dr.  Stoddard 
in  the  northern  district  of  Illinois,  District 
Judge  Miner  concluded  that  he  could  not 
decide  the  case  without  deciding  whether 
kreblozen  had  any  merit  as  a  cancer  treat- 
ment. He  wrote  to  Dr.  Endlcott  asking  that 
the  Department  undertake  an  evaluation  of 
the  drug. 

.Secretary  Ribicoff  replied  with  a  detailed 
statement  of  what  would  be  needed  to  enable 
the  Department  to  appraise  the  drug  as  a 
cancer  treatment.  Briefly,  Judge  Miner  was 
told  that  we  would  have  to  have  complete 
information  about  composition,  how  and 
where  the  drug  was  made,  the  controls  ex- 
ercised to  assure  its  safety  and  effectiveness, 
the  analytical  methods  available  to  control 
its  composition,  and  full  information  about 
all  of  the  claimed  cures.  Secretary  Riblcoff's 
letter  Indicated  that,  since  the  drug  had 
been  used  for  a  consldeTJitole  period  of  time 
under  an  investigational— «se  label,  It  had 
had  a  comprehensive  human  test,  and  that 
the  records  should  show  whether  or  not  the 
drug    had    any    merit    In    the    treatment    of 


cancer.  He  told  the  firm  that  the  Depart- 
ment would  have  to  have  full  documenta- 
tion on  each  claimed  enre,  tneludlng  the 
diagnosis  (with  biopsy),  treatment  ftren 
before  and  after  krebloeen.  detaOs  of  kreblo- 
ren  treatment,  and  the  basis  oa  which  It 
had  been  cowclvided  that  kreblosen  was 
effective. 

On  September  29,  1961.  Drs.  Ivy.  Durovic. 
and  Pick  brought  to  Dr.  Kndleott  (1)  a 
voluminous  rough  draft  report.  (2)  a  manu- 
script to  be  considered  for  publication  In 
the  Journal  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
and  (3)  two  small  vials  containing  minute 
amounts  (considerably  less  than  the  10 
milligrams  they  claim  to  have  delivered) 
of  a  whitish  material  which  was  said  to  be 
kreblozen. 

The  manuscript  was  submitted  to  the  edi- 
torial board  of  the  Journal  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  and  the  vials  were  delivered 
to  chemists  for  analysis.  The  editorial  board 
rejected  the  manuscript  on  the  ground  that 
It  did  not  meet  established  standards  for 
publication  in  the  Journal.  Dr.  Andervont 
wrote  to  Dr.  Ivy  on  December  1,  1961,  ex- 
plaining the  reasons  for  the  rejection. 

The  analj-sls  of  the  report  and  of  the  mate- 
rial In  the  vials  required  some  months.  On 
March  7.  1962,  Dr.  Endlcott  wrote  to  Drs. 
Ivy  and  Durovic  detailing  the  Inadequacies 
In  the  data  and  requesting  additional  Infor- 
mation. 

The  next  the  Department  heard  on  this 
was  a  letter  from  Dr.  Ivy  which  was  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  July  20, 
1962.  A  copy  of  this  letter  was  delivered  to 
Dr.  EIndicott's  office  on  July  17.  1962.  This 
letter  challenges  many  statements  In  Dr.  En- 
dlcott's  letter  of  March  7.  but  It  does  not  pre- 
sent any  additional  scientific  data.  Nothing 
that  has  been  submitted  to  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  or  has  otherwise  come  to 
the  Department's  attention,  lends.  In  oiir 
Judgment,  any  scientific  support  to  the  claims 
published  In  the  Congressional  Record  (vol. 
108.  pt.  11,  p.  14287)  under  the  heading  "Im- 
provement. Objective,  and  Subjective  In  35 
Tumor  Types  (Organ  Groups)  Treated  with 
Kreblozen." 

For  some  time  kreblozen  has  been  pro- 
moted and  sold  as  a  cancer  remedy.  On  No- 
vember 29,  1962,  Commissioner  Larrlck,  of 
the  Food  and  Drtig  Administration,  received 
a  voluminous  promotional  piece  for  kreblo- 
zen, which  Includes  the  chart  reproduced  In 
the  Congressional  Record  and  claims  that 
substantially  all  forms  of  cancer  yield  to 
Kreblozen  therapy  in  a  significant  percentage 
of  cases. 

There  Is  no  license  or  approved  new  drug 
application  for  this  product.  Its  sale  wlth- 
otit  a  license  Is  prohibited  by  the  biological 
control  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  It  Is  being  distributed  ostensibly 
for  Investigational  use  on  hunxan  patients. 
That  there  has  not  been  compliance  with 
the  regulations  for  the  Investigative  use  of 
drugs  Is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  records 
required  to  be  kept  and  made  available  are 
not  available. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  has  stated 
that  It  cannot  help  to  resolve  this  long- 
continued  controversy  without  the  scientific 
evidence  on  which  the  claimed  merit  of 
kreblozen  rests.  The  Institute  cannot  design 
a  clinical  study  and  ask  volunteers  to  submit 
to  this  drug  without  dependable  Information 
about  how  it  Is  made,  standardized  and  con- 
trolled, and  without  substantial  evidence 
from  preclinical  studies  to  establish  its  safety 
and  clinical  evidence  from  the  12  years  of  its 
widespread  use  for  Investigational  purposes 
io  support  the  idea  that  the  drug  may  po£- 
slbly  have  merit  In  some  tj-pes  of  cancer. 
This  Is  the  Information  which  Drs.  Ivy  and 
Durovic  were  asked  to  supply  by  Dr.  Endl- 
cott's  letter  of  March  7. 

The  basic  difficulty  Is  that  Drs.  Ivy  and 
Durovic  either  cannot  or  will  not  supply  this 
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necessary  Information.  Perhaps  to  sonie  ex- 
tent tbey  do  not  have  It.  but  are  relying  on 
second-hand  reports  about  the  action  of 
the  drug.  In  their  letter,  which  appears  In 
the  CX>NGasssiONAi.  Rxcocd.  they  suggest 
"that  the  National  Cancer  Institute  obtain 
the  services  of  other  Federal  agencies  with 
legal  authority  and  power  to  secure  this 
Information  from  hospitals  and  physicians 
who  have  refiised  to  give  It  to  us." 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  and 
the  Division  of  Biologic  Standards  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  are  conducting  an 
appropriate  investigation  to  obtain  the  medi- 
cal records  of  patients  designated  by  Drs.  Ivy 
and  Durovlc,  They  have  asked  Drs  Ivy  and 
Durovlc  to  cooperate  by  giving  the  names 
and  addresses  of  treated  patients  and  of  the 
physicians  who  know  about  their  cases 
Wtille  the  letter  of  July  17  states  that  the 
promoters  of  the  drug  have  case  reports  at- 
tested to  by  licensed  physicians,  no  such 
reports  have  yet  been  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment. 

The  objective  of  our  investigation  is  to 
learn  the  full  details  on  the  manufacture, 
standardization,  and  control  of  krebloasen; 
to  obtain  adequate  samples  for  anal^ts; 
and  to  examine  the  complete  reports  on 
■treated  patients  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
whether  there  Is  any  scientific  evidence  to 
support  the  design  and  execution  of  a 
clinical  trial.  The  Investigation  also  will 
determine  whether  the  drug  Is  being  dis- 
tributed In  accordance  with  the  applicable 
regulatory  laws. 

If  the  drug  Is  to  continue  to  be  so\d. 
it  will  have  to  be  licensed  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  or  approved  as  a  new  drug 
under  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  If  It  is  to  be  continued  as  a  drug  for 
investigational  use  on  human  patients,  it 
win  have  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
promulgated  In  accordance  with  the  Kefau- 
ver-Harrls  drug  amendments  of  1962.  These 
regulations  provide  that  for  drug  Investiga- 
tions that  were  under  way  on  August  10. 
1962,  the  sponsor  of  the  Investigational  pro- 
gram has  120  days  from  Pebruary  7.  1963. 
to  gather  and  present  to  the  Department 
the  necessary  Information  about  the  com- 
poeition  and  identity  of  the  drug.  Its  pre- 
clinical Investigations,  the  plan  and  results 
of  clinical  investigations  carried  out  thus 
far.  and  a  rational  plan  for  the  continuation 
of  such  Investigations.  These  requirements 
are  explained  more  fully  in  the  attached 
statement  on  "Status  of  Kreblozen  After 
June  7.  1963." 


MORE  DEFENSE  BOONE)OGGLING 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Navy  Department  is  di- 
rectly violating  the  provisions  of  the 
armed  services  procurement  regrulations. 
Specifically,  it  is  violating  the  terms  of 
A.S.P.R.  1.1003.3(a)  (2> .  a  regulation  that 
was  changed  March  1.  1963.  to  comply 
with  a  request  I  made  October  1.  1962. 

I  am  here  today  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Navy  Purchasing  OflHce, 
which  is  headed  by  Capt.  C.  A.  Appleby, 
is  completely  ignoring  this  regulation;  Is 
continuing  to  operate  In  secrecy  and  out 
of  the  public  view;  and  Is  constantly 
spending  more  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
than  need  be. 

On  April  9.  1963.  a  full  month  after 
AS  PR.  1.1003(a)  (2)  was  effective.  Cap- 


tain Appleby  caused  to  be  Issued  invita- 
tion for  bid  600-892-63-S.  In  violation 
of  regxilatlons.  he  Ignored  his  responsi- 
bility to  announce  the  names  of  the 
firms  which  were  to  participate  In  the 
procurement.  In  so  doing,  he  deprived 
hundreds  of  small  manufacturers  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
curement on  a  second-tier  level  as  sub- 
contractors and  subsuppliers. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of  viola- 
tion of  armed  service  procurement 
regulations  that  I  have  found  in  Captain 
Appleby's  Jurisdiction.  I  have  made  offi- 
cial inquiry  into  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  to  ascertain  the  status  of  procure- 
ment of  several  other  items  being  bought 
by  the  two-step  procurement  method. 
Procurement  regulations  were  changed 
March  1  in  so-called  two-step  procure- 
ments. These  are  purchases  where 
companies  are  allowed  to  submit  tech- 
nical dissertations  on  equipment  with 
the  best  companies,  based  on  the 
strength  of  their  dissertations,  allowed 
to  bid  for  a  production  contract.  It  is 
now  the  duty  of  the  purchasing  activity 
to  announce  the  successful  manufac- 
turers competing  for  the  contract.  I 
mentioned  this  change  in  a  floor  speech 
on  May  6.  1963  Those  who  are  supposed 
to  follow  the  change,  however,  continue 
as  though  they  do  not  know  the  change 
exists.    Something  must  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  simply  makes  my  blood 
boil  to  see  what  happens  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  between  decision  and 
implementation.  I  suggested  a  change 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  regu- 
lation I  named  was  changed  to  correct  a 
glaring  deficiency.  But,  when  I  follow 
up  to  see  how  the  middle-grade  civil 
servants  and  military  officers  do  what 
they  are  told.  I  find  them  ignoring  the 
new  regulations  as  though  they  did  not 
exist. 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that 
I  intend  to  pursue  this  matter  relent- 
lessly to  guarantee  better  procurement 
practices  and  the  proper  implementation 
of  policy  and  regulations  by  those  in 
goverrunent  who  have  the  responsibility 
and  the  authority.  If  the  Navy  and 
Defense  Departments  will  not  bring 
these  people  to  task,  then  it  may  well  be 
time  for  the  Congress  to  take  drastic 
action  to  clean  house  for  them. 


DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  BIRMINGHAM 

Mr  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  an  editorial  and 
a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  persons  outside  of  Ala- 
bama do  not  understand  that  recent  out- 
breaks of  violence  In  Birmingham  have 
been  caused  primarily  by  public  dem- 
onstrations in  violation  of  local  law  and 
in  defiance  of  a  State  court  order.  There 
has  been  no  breakdown  of  local  author- 
ity, and  no  violation  of  Federal  law.  So 
there  is  no  justification  for  Federal  inter- 
ference in  Birmingham. 


I  wish  to  put  into  the  Record  a  copy  of 
a  letter  I  sent  to  the  President  on  May 
13  on  this  matter. 

I  also  wish  to  put  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  "A  Telegram  to  the  President."  trom 
Clarence  B.  Hanson.  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Birmingham  News,  and  printed  on  the 
front  page  of  that  newspaper  on  May 
7 — before  the  biggest  and  most  provoc*. 
tive  of  the  public  demonstrations. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  Mr 
Hanson's  reminder  to  the  President 
about  the  little-publicized  statement  of 
Father  Albert  S.  Foley,  chairman  of  the 
Alabama  Advisory  Committee  of  the  U.8 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Father 
Foley,  noting  that  Birmingham's  new 
mayor.  Albert  Boutwell  had  pledged  to 
help  local  white  and  Negro  leaders  estab- 
lish "communication  and  actual  results," 
said : 

I  now  call  on  Dr.  (Martin  Luther)  King 
again,  In  the  name  of  properly,  peacefully 
achieved  civil  rights  for  all  citizens.  Negro 
and  white,  to  do  his  part  to  bring  about  an 
end  to  the  disorder  In  the  streets  and  glvi 
Birmingham  citizens.  Negrro  and  white,  their 
opportunity  to  achieve  the  ends  that  Mr 
Kennedy  has  set  forth. 

Texts  of  my  letter  and  Mr.  Hanson's 
telegram  follow: 

I  Prom  the  Birmingham  News.  May  7.  19831 

A    TtLECRAM    TO   THS    PRESIDENT 

Dear  Mr  PREsmKNT:  Birmingham  ezpecta 
that  you  as  President  of  all  the  people  will 
use  your  Office  to  encourage  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  at  all  times. 

Demonstrations  have  been  unleashed  lo 
Birmingham  by  an  organization  which  seemi 
deliberately  Intent,  having  created  open  tw- 
moll,  on  continuing  It  Indefinitely. 

Mr  President.  If  these  were  white  marchet, 
demonstrations,  open  defiances  of  uniformed 
law  officers,  we  believe  your  administration 
would  have  taken  vigorous  action  to  dli- 
courage  them. 

Law  and  order.  Mr  President,  have  been 
kept  by  local  police  and  sheriff's  depart- 
ments. It  Is  our  expectation  that  this  can 
be  continued.  But  the  strain  Is  great  dally 
The  way  to  eliminate  such  threat  of  violence 
Is  to  prevent  large  crowds  gathering.  Police 
may  contain  the  crowd,  and  have  contained 
It.  But  the  source  of  the  demonstration! 
needs  attention. 

Mr.  President,  dally  we  risk  peril  of  grave 
Injury  or  even  death. 

The  white  community  and  Negro  com- 
munity do  not  want  this  to  happen.  Cltlzeni 
of  Birmingham  believe  It  would  grieve  you 
deeply  If  injury  or  death  should  result — par- 
ticularly to  Negro  schoolchildren  who  are 
being  cynically  used  In  this  needless  day- 
after-day   provocation 

But.  Mr  President.  Negroes  are  gathered, 
are  excited  by  speeches,  and  then  are  sent 
boldly  Into  the  streets  where  they  openly 
taunt  police  and  provoke  not  only  the  white 
community  but  the  very  law  Itself. 

If  serious  Injury  or  death  should  result. 
Mr  President,  you  would  certainly  then  ask 
yourself  whether  everything  had  been  done. 
In  advance,   to  have  prevented  It 

We  ask  you.  sir.  to  use  the  Influence  of 
your  OfBce  to  end  this  open  law  violation 
and  provocation. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
himself  has  said  that  these  demonstration! 
are  111  timed.  He  has  said  repeatedly  that 
law.  that  court  orders,  must  be  sustained 
Responsible  citizens  here  share  that  feeling. 
be  the  law  Federal.  State,  or  local.  They 
believe  law  should  apply  equally  to  white 
and  Negro. 

Attorney  General  Kennedy  has  said  that 
questions    of    Justice    should    be    settled    In 
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court,   not  in   the  streets.     We   agree.     We 
are  sure  you  do  also. 

We  ask  only  that  In  Birmingham  the  same 
rule  of  law  be  applied  equally  to  Negro  and 
white.  On  that  all  men  of  honor  profitably 
may  stand.  White  respect  for  law.  however, 
is  assuredly  damaged  when  Negroes  seem 
with  relative  Impunity  to  be  able  to  foster 
open  law  defiance. 

Mr  President,  responsible  whites  of  Bir- 
mingham understand  that  the  other  side  of 
this  coin  is  that  they  shall,  themselves,  take 
action  to  redress  complaints  of  Negjroes. 

The  U.S.  Attorney  General  has  noted  pub- 
licly that  such  action  now  Is  in  motion.  He 
acknowledged  publicly  that  "the  elected  may- 
or, Mr.  Boutwell.  already  has  made  clear  his 
intention  to  resolve  the  difficulties  facing  this 
community." 

Mayor  Boutwell  Is  now  awaiting  only  a 
final  State  supreme  court  decree  to  settle  a 
legal  Issue  as  to  when  the  newly  elected  city 
government  will  be  seated.  You  will  under- 
stand, Mr.  President,  his  necessary  desire  to 
be  certain,  through  the  courts,  as  to  his  full 
authority  before  taking  action. 

On  a  television  broadcast.  Mayor  Boutwell 
said.  "When  we  are  In  undisputed  authority 
we  win  give  Immediate  and  determined  at- 
tention to  resolving  the  difficulties  that  face 
us  ■  He  said  local  -white  and  Negro  leaders 
"can  establish  understanding,  communica- 
tion, and  actual  results."' 

■  Actual  result*."  Mr.  Presldent^-lsnt  that 
what  you  as  Chief  Executive  and  what  re- 
sponsible Negroes  want,  "actual  results?" 

Father  Albert  S.  Foley.  Chairman  of  the 
Alabama  Advisory  Committee  of  the  US. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  has  said  without 
qualification  that  demonstrations  Impede 
sincere  effort  toward  solution.     He  has  said: 

"Mayor  Boutwell  has  made  his  move.  I 
now  call  on  Dr.  [Martin  Luther]  King  again, 
in  the  name  of  properly,  peacefully  achieved 
civil  rights  for  all  citizens.  Negro  and  white, 
to  do  his  part  to  bring  about  an  end  to  dis- 
order In  the  streets  and  give  Birmingham 
citizens,  Negro  and  white,  their  opportunity 
to  achieve  the  ends  that  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
set  forth." 

That  Is  the  picture  today.  Mr.  President. 
But  apparently  If  there  is  to  be  order,  and 
respect  for  law,  and  proper  prcxiedure  through 
the  courts  as  well  as  sincere  white  effort  to 
meet  this  problem  cooperatively,  you,  sir, 
must  be  the  one  to  bring  It. 

Those  who  cause  these  demonstrations 
have  Ignored  everyone  else. 

The  basis  for  a  solution  already  exists. 
This  condition  can  only  be  Jeopardized  by 
continued  open -street  tumult. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  our  sincere  belief  that 
you,  too,  have  a  responslbUlty  for  this  crisis. 
We  recall  that  In  the  past  some  of  these  same 
demonstration  leaders  have  met  with  you, 
presumably  to  discuss  their  problems  and 
tb^r  goals. 

Sir.  what  further  you  may  do  necessarily 
la  the  private  Judgment  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  But  may  we  now.  most 
respectfully,  ask  that  you  consider  whether 
your  further  counsel  with  Negro  leaders  of 
»uch  demonstrations  could  serve  a  vital 
national  and  Birmingham  objective. 

Mr  President,  our  aim  Is  the  restoration 
of  domestic  tranquility,  cessation  of  open  dis- 
ruption, and  provision  of  a  basis  for  calm 
negotiation  toward  concrete  results  which 
win  answer  legitimate  complaints  of  Bir- 
mingham Negroes. 

That,  sir.  is  an  honorable  objective — for 
us  and  for  you. 

Respectfully, 

Clarence  B  Hanson.  Jr.. 

The  Birmingham  News. 


Washington,  May  7.— The  White  House 
»ld  today  it  had  received  Birmingham  News 
Publisher  Clarence  B.  Hanson's  telegram.  A 
spokesman  said  there  would  be  no  comment. 


The  President,  ***'  ^*>  *®*3. 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  I  seriously  ques- 
tion the  legal  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Intervene  In  the  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  situation. 

What  has  happened,  other  than  in  a  mat- 
ter of  degree,  which  makes  the  present  sit- 
uation a  legal  one  for  Federal  Interference 
when  you,  Mr.  President,  so  forcefully  stated 
at  your  press  conference  a  few  days  ago  that 
no  Federal  laws  were  being  violated?  Al- 
though there  was  a  most  serious  outbreak 
of  violence  on  Sunday  morning,  the  same 
overall  situation  still  prevails. 

I  am  not  an  expert  in  matters  of  con- 
stitutional law.  but  I  have  checked  with 
legal  authorities  and  I  am  told  that  unless 
there  Is  a  breakdown  In  representative  gov- 
ernment, the  Federal  Government  cannot 
step  Into  a  State  or  local  situation.  There 
has  been  no  breakdown  of  local  authority. 
Action  has  already  been  taken  to  apprehend 
the  bomb  throwers.  Most  observers  have 
praised  the  self-restraint  and  the  calm  and 
deliberate  Judgment  used  by  the  Birming- 
ham and  Jefferson  County  police  officers. 

Governor  Wallace  has  suted  that  he  stands 
ready  to  send  In  stifflcient  law  officers  to 
back  up  the  efforts  of  the  local  peace  offi- 
cers. The  local  citizens  of  Birmingham,  to- 
gether with  the  leaders  of  the  Birmingham 
Negro  community  have  worked  together  In 
harmony  and  cooperation  to  Iron  out  the 
differences  and  achieve  some  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  situation.  Clearly  there  Is  no 
Justification  for  Federal  Interference  in  this 
situation. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  professional  out- 
side agitators  are  seeking  Federal  Interfer- 
ence as  an  easy  way  to  their  objectives.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  administration  will 
be  doing  everything  In  its  power  to  nullify 
a  peaceful  settlement  If  it  moves  in  Federal 
troops. 

I.  therefore,  urge  you  to  remove  any  threat 
of  the  tise  of  troops  in  this  situation. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Kenneth  A.  Roberts. 


HOUSE  JOINT  MEMORIAL  15,  STATE 
OP    OREGON.    ON    GRAIN    PRICE 

LEVELS 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Ullman]  and  myself,  I  wish 
to  place  in  the  Record  a  certified  copy 
of  House  Joint  Memorial  15,  adopted  by 
the  52d  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Oregon,  now  in  session.  This  memo- 
rial addresses  itself  to  the  problem  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  stable  and 
equitable  price  relationships  among  var- 
ious grains  and  among  the  major  grain- 
producing  and  grain-feeding  areas  of 
the  Nation.  I  am  pleased  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House : 

House  Joint  Memorial  15 
(Introduced    by    Representatives    McKlnnls, 
Flltcraft.   Hansen   and   Senators   Hopkins. 
Leth) 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   of    the    United    States    of 
America,  in  Congress  Assembled: 
We.  your  memorialists,  the  52d  Legislative 

Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  In  legis- 


lative session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
represent  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  livestock  and  povUtry  feed- 
ing industries  are  a  vital  and  integral  part 
of  the  economy  of  the  State  of  Oregon  and 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  and 

"Whereas  the  ability  of  these  grain-feed- 
ing livestock  and  poultry  Industries  to 
survive  and  prosper  in  any  area  Is  heavily 
dependent  upon  the  prices  of  grains  In  each 
and  every  other  major  grain -producing  and 
grain-feeding   area  of   the   country;    and 

"Whereas  through  the  years  Federal  grain 
programs  have  failed  to  stabilize  grain  price 
levels  and  relationships  and  have  penalized 
some  grain-feeding  areas  while  benefiting 
others;  and 

"Whereas  grain  price  levels  and  relation- 
ships are  subject  to  modernization  and  are 
largely  manageable  by  the  programs  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  and  administered  by 
Federal  agencies;  and 

"Whereas  grain  feeders  for  many  years  have 
been  unable  to  use  wheat  as  a  feed  due  to 
the  relatively  low  prices  of  corn  and  milo: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Oregon: 

"(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  urged  to  (a)  keep  under  constant  scrutiny 
the  grain  price  levels  and  relationships  re- 
sulting from  administrative  regulations  and 
practices  of  Federal  agencies  operating  grain 
programs  authorized  by  the  Congress;  and 
(b)  retain  or  enact  legislative  provisions 
necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  stable 
and  equitable  price  relationships  among  the 
various  grains  and  among  the  major  grain- 
producing  and  grain-feeding  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

"(2)  The  secretary  of  state  shall  send  a 
copy  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  of  the  United  States,  to 
each  member  of  the  Oregon  congressional 
delegation  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture." 


TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE     TO     DE- 
SEGREGATED   SCHOOL    DISTRICTS 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  28.  1963,  in  a  compelling  and 
eloquent  address  to  the  Congress  rela- 
tive to  civil  rights,  the  President  rec- 
ommended a  program  of  Federal  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  to  aid 
school  districts  in  the  process  of  de- 
segregation in  compliance  with  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
will  allow  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, upon  the  request  of  State  or  lo- 
cal educational  agencies,  to  provide 
technical  assistance  in  the  preparation, 
adoption,  and  implementation  of  de- 
segregation plans.  This  assistance  could 
include  the  loan  of  Office  of  Education 
or  other  personnel  specially  equipped  to 
assist  in  meeting  educational  problems 
occasioned  by  school  desegregation,  as 
well  as  the  provision  of  information  re- 
garding methods  of  coping  with  such 
problems. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner, upon  request  of  a  local  educa- 
tional agency,  to  pay  part  of  the  cost 
of  first,  providing  in-service  training  to 
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its  teachers.  8Ui>ervlsors.  counselors,  and 
other  personnel  to  better  equip  them  to 
deal  with  special  problems  occasioned 
by  desegregation  of  Its  public  schools: 
and.  second,  employing  school  coxin- 
selors  and  other  specialized  personnel 
the  need  for  which  is  directly  occasioned 
by  the  desegregation  process.  To  quali- 
fy for  such  financial  assistance,  the  lo- 
cal educational  agency  must  show  that 
the  lack  of  such  training  and  personnel 
is  seriously  impeding  Its  efforts  to  de- 
segregate and  to  cope  with  the  accom- 
panying special  educational  problems, 
and  must  also  show  that  It  needs  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  meet  its  special  train- 
ing and  personnel  requirements. 

The  bill  would  further  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  arrange. 
through  grants  or  contracts,  for  the  op- 
eration by  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion of  facilities  offering  special  train- 
ing to  improve  the  ability  of  teachers  and 
other  elementary  or  secondary  school 
personnel  to  meet  effectively  the  special 
educational  problems  occasioned  by 
school  desegregation.  Stipends  could  be 
paid  to  individuals  attending  these  in- 
stitutes. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  help  facil- 
itate the  transition  to  desegregation  in 
those  areas  which  are  conforming  or 
wish  to  conform  their  practices  to  the 
law  of  the  land.  This  transition  for 
many  areas  is  an  enormously  difncult 
one.  Old  traditions,  incompatible  with 
the  Constitution  and  the  national  con- 
sensus, are  cnimbling.  To  supplant 
these  unacceptable  customs  with  consti- 
tutionally supportable  practices  is  a  feat 
needing  encouragement,  desire,  and 
technical  knowledge  relative  to  the 
specific  problems.  This  bill  would  make 
available  the  technical  knowledge  which 
would  facilitate  this  transition. 

Many  of  our  Nation's  communities 
lack  the  financial  and  personnel  re- 
sources necessary  to  eradicate  segrega- 
tion in  their  public  schools  while  at  the 
same  time  assuring  that  educational 
standards  will  be  maintained  and  im- 
proved- Furthermore,  the  problem  has 
been  compounded  by  a  climate  of  mis- 
trxist,  misinformation,  and  misimder- 
standing  in  many  localities  which  has 
left  many  school  oflBcials  with  no  quali- 
fied source  from  which  to  secure  valid 
Information  and  advice. 

There  is  an  existing  need  for  technical 
assistance  to  assist  local  communities  in 
preparing  and  implementing  desegrega- 
tion plans.  This  should  Include  the  dis- 
semination of  information  on  means 
which  have  been  successfully  employed 
to  desegregate  schools  thus  far.  There 
is.  also,  an  existing  need  for  financial  as- 
sistance to  enable  those  localities  which 
desire  and  need  such  assistance  to 
employ  8p)ecialized  personnel,  such  as 
counselors,  to  cope  with  difficulties  oc- 
casioned by  desegregation  and  to  train 
school  personnel  to  ease  the  transition 
period.  Some  facilities  for  providing 
this  type  of  assistance  exist  presently  In 
the  Office  of  Education,  however,  they 
are  not  adequate  to  the  task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  this  bin 
be  assigned  to  the  proper  committee, 
where  I  hope  It  will  receive  early  con- 
sideration and  a  favtK-able  report. 


PRESIDENT    EISENHOWERS 
ARTICLE    ON    SPENDING 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
former  President  Eisenhower  has  writ- 
ten an  article  on  spending  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  which 
deserves  the  study  of  all  Americans. 

His  statement  that  "spending  for 
spending 's  sake  is  patently  a  false  the- 
ory" and  that  "no  family,  no  business, 
no  nation  can  spend  itself  mto  pros- 
IJerlty"  is  plain  commonsense 

F\irther,  former  President  Eisenhower 
makes  clear  the  all-tmportant  distinc- 
tion between  a  temporary  and  a 
"planned"  deficit. 

I  commend  his  article  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  include  it  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks: 

Spekdinu    Into   Tkoubli 
(By  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  1 

I  have  no  desire  to  be  an  alarmist  How- 
ever, the  time  has  come  when  my  sense  of 
duty  aA  a  cltlzien  demands  that  I  speak  out 
bluntly  regarding  what  I  believe  to  be  a  clear 
danger  which  could  threaten  our  free  way 
of  life  and  our  security  aa  a  nation.  That 
threat  Is  the  determined  effort  of  qur  cur- 
rent political  leaders  to  commit  the  United 
States  to  a  risky,  highly  experimental  fiscal 
adventure,  based  on  a  questionable  theory 
which  I  CiUl  spending  for  si>endlng's  sake. 
That  p)ollcy.  which  falls  to  heed  the  plain 
lessons  of  history,  now  haa  been  unveiled 
In  what  1  consider  a  vast,  reckless  scope,  call- 
ing for  a  larger-than-wartlme  budget,  a  deep 
tax  cut  and  a  deliberate  plunge  Into  a  mas- 
sive defU;lt.  Let  us  review  the  prlnclpaJ  fig- 
ures briefly:  a  budget  of  $08  8  billion,  which 
actually  calls  for  new  obllgatlonal  authority 
of  about  $108  billion;  a  tax  cut  estimated 
to  reach  over  $10  billion  a  year  by  1065;  and 
an  estimated  deficit  of  tll^  bUllon  for  fl,acal 
1064 — on  top  of  a  current  one  of  $8.8  bil- 
lion— with  further  planned  deficits  extend- 
ing Into  1967.  If  not  longer.  The  adminis- 
tration's theory,  based  on  the  so-called  new 
economics  It  professes,  is  that  In  the  long 
run  the  tax  cuts  would  .stimulate  our  econ- 
omy enough  to  offset  the  immediate  losses 
In  revenue.  My  first  reaction  to  these  pro- 
posals was  one  of  amazement — and  no  doubt 
many  other  Americans  reacted  the  same  way. 
What  can  those  people  In  Washington  b« 
thinking  about?  Why  would  they  deliber- 
ately do  this  to  our  country?    I  asked  myself 

My  concern  is  not  merely  with  the  vast 
amounts  Involved  but  what  I  firmly  believe 
to  b«  a  foolhardy  disproportion  between 
Income  and  outgo,  plus  the  wllUngnesa  of 
the  policymakers  to  gamble  on  a  grand 
scale  with  our  economic  lifeblood.  Such  a 
fiscal  policy  Is  bound  to  transfer  more  and 
more  of  the  economic  decisions  of  the 
country  Into  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; A  greater  share  of  our  national 
endeavor  will  be  directed  by  politicians  and 
bureaucrats  instead  of  by  the  millions  of 
businessmen,  shopkeepers,  farmers,  bankers, 
and  workers  whose  composite  dally  Judg- 
ments traditionally  have  determined  the 
bread-and-butter  activity  of  our  country. 
To  my  way  of  thinking.  It  ts  obvious  that 
the  new  economics  ovit  of  which  the  admin- 
istration has  drawn  Its  plans  Is  not  new  at 
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all;  In  the  end  It  can  be  nothing  more  than 
the  age-old  shot-ln-the-arm  inflatto^ 
dressed  up  in  fancy  modem  terms.  Itu 
the  Irresponsible,  easy  road  of  debt,  a  rrMd 
which  tlirough  history  has  lured  natloiuto 
financial  misery  and  econo.nlc  disaster. 

Of  course,  there  Is  far  more  to  our  n*. 
tlonal  life  than  dollar  signs,  debits,  aai 
credits,  but  at  the  same  time  the  fiscal 
policies  of  the  Oovernment  refiect  its  basic 

philosophy  In  the  exercise  of  power and  few 

Federal  powers  have  more  direct  dally  im. 
pact  on  the  citizens  than  the  Governmenfi 
authority  to  tax  and  spend.  Nowhere  la 
there  greater  need  for  restraint  and  careful 
balance  If  we  are  to  maintain  sound  self- 
government.  As  usual,  the  would-be 
spenders  have  prefaced  their  requests  tot 
more  money,  more  borrowing  with  noble- 
sounding  statements  that  they  have  only  the 
welfare  of  the  country  In  mind.  Well,  I  am 
not  questioning  their  motives  or  their  sin- 
cerlty,  but  I  have  serious  doubts  as  to  their 
Judgment  and  their  sense  of  proportion 
We  might  well  ponder  a  quotation  from  the 
late  Supreme  Court  Justice  Louis  D  Bran- 
dels;  "Experience  shonlt'  teach  us  to  be  more 
on  our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the 
Oovernment's  purposes  are  beneficent 
Men  born  to  freedom  are  naturally  alert  to 
repel  Invasion  of  their  liberty  by  evllmlnded 
rulers.  The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk 
In  Insidious  encroachment  by  men  of  zeal, 
well-meaning  but  without  understanding  " 

Let  me  emphivslze  that  I  am  not  writing 
as  a  partisan.  Responsible  government  u 
not  a  partisan  issue  and  I  would  be  Just 
as  alarmed  If  a  Republican  Instead  of  a 
Democrat  leadership  were  attempting  to 
embark  on  such  a  fiscal  program  as  the 
one  now  befiire  Congress.  No  party  doc- 
trine U  necessiu-y  to  tell  us  that  If  the  pres- 
ent generation  keeps  passing  Its  bills  to 
the  next  one.  our  children  and  grandchildren 
will  Inherit  not  a  free  country,  bright  with 
opportunity,  but  a  vast  wasteland  of  debt 
and  financial  chaos.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike — even  our  smattering  of 
Socialists — will  suffer  If  our  present  uend 
takes  the  country  Into  debt  beyond  the  point 
of  no  return  and  plunges  us  Into  a  spiral  of 
Increasing  Federal  pxjwers  over  our  purses, 
our  Jobs,  and  our  lives. 

Tlie  Federal  Government's  financial  affairs 
are  Immense  and  complex,  but  their  sound 
management  Is  not  a  mysterious  art;  In  fact, 
they  are  subject  to  the  same  time-tested 
rules  as  those  followed  by  any  farslghted 
householder  or  businessman.  A  wise  family 
or  a  well-run  enterprise  makes  a  practice  at 
spending  less  than  it  takes  In;  in  good  years 
the  family  builds  up  savings  for  Its  future 
needs,  for  sending  the  youngsters  to  college, 
for  meeting  possible  emergencies  such  as  111 
health  or  unemployment;  a  business  builds 
up  reserves  for  carrying  Itself  safely  over 
ptK)r  years  and  for  expansion  and  Investment 
In  new  opportunities.  This  is  simply  com- 
monsense. As  Abraham  Lincoln  once  wrote. 
"An  individual  who  undertakes  to  live  by 
borrowing  soon  finds  his  original  means  de- 
voured by  Interest  and  next,  no  one  left  to 
borrow  from — so  miist  it  be  with  a  govern- 
ment." 

Now  I  know  that  the  economic  theorlsu 
who  advocate  Federal  overspending  deride 
this  analogy,  having  convinced  themselves 
that  normal  financial  laws  don't  apply  to  a 
nation.  They  tell  us  that  a  $300  billion  na- 
tional debt  and  Interest  costs  of  $10  billion 
a  year  are  nothing  to  worry  about.  They 
Imply  that  we  can  go  on  Indefinitely  mort- 
gaging ourselves  without  impairing  the  Na- 
tion's credit.  What  counts,  they  claim.  Is  the 
relationship  between  the  debt  and  the  gross 
national  product — the  total  value  of  goods 
and  servlcM  our  country  generates,  a  flgurs 
that  ran  $554  billion  last  year.  As  long  a* 
the  debt  doesnt  grow  out  of  proportion  to 
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the  gross  national  product,  they  believe,  the 
country  will  remain  In  sound  financial  con- 
dition. But  what  they  don"t  point  out  Is 
that  nobody  really  knows  where  this  theoret- 
ical peril  point  might  be — how  much  leeway 
a  nation  acttially  can  count  on.  Also  they 
trot  out  the  old  cllch*  that  the  national 
ciebt  can  never  become  a  problem,  because. 
After  all.  we  owe  it  to  ourselves."  They 
rneak  of  planned  national  deficits  as  an  in- 
\estment  In  the  future. 

Such  Justifications  have  a  way  of  sounding 
plausible — Just  as  does  the  spiel  of  the  high- 
pressure  salesman  who  wants  you  to  buy 
something  you  really  can't  afford.  But  so 
did  the  theories  of  certain  self-appointed  In- 
vestment experts  who  told  us  back  In  1928 
and  1929  that  the  country  had  entered  a  new 
era.  a  new  plateau,  that  the  old  rules  no 
longer  applied  to  stock  prices  and  the  warn- 
ing signals  were  meaningless. 

I  tay  that  the  time-tested  rules  of  finan- 
cial policy  still  apply.  Spending  for  spend- 
Ing's  sake  Is  patently  a  false  theory.  No 
family,  no  business,  no  nation  can  spend  It- 
self into  prosperity.  Any  way  you  look  at  it. 
a  nation  Is  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of 
fiunllles — about  47  million  of  them  make  up 
the  United  States — and  It  Is  their  money  that 
the  Government  Is  spending.  They  are  going 
to  have  to  carry  the  Increased  debt.  It  Is 
their  future  that  Is  being  mortgaged.  And 
they  certainly  are  not  going  to  be  excused 
from  paying  In  taxes  the  pyramiding  interest 
charges  on  that  debt.  They  and  their  chil- 
dren win  pay  and  pay  and  pay.  In  effect,  we 
are  stealing  from  our  grandchildren  In  order 
to  satisfy  our  desires  of  today. 

Some  of  the  things  the  spenders  fall  to  tell 
us  are  more  significant  than  the  doubtful 
premise  on  which  they  base  their  sales  talks. 
FVjr  example,  they  have  neglected  to  outline 
any  plans  for  preparing  the  Nation  finan- 
cially to  meet  costly  national  or  Internation- 
al tmergencles  which  have  a  way  of  popping 
up  without  regard  to  theoretical  timetables. 
Any  thoughtful  person  knows  that  a  house- 
hold, an  enterprise  or  a  nation  which  has 
built  up  a  substantial  reserve  of  savings  and 
has  kept  Its  credit  good  has  a  much  greater 
ability  to  weather  depression  or  disaster  than 
one  which  Is  mortgaged  to  the  hilt.  If  the 
United  States  embarks  on  a  grand  spree  of 
debt,  how  can  we  ever  know  that  It  can 
safely  meet  the  extraordinary  financial  de- 
mands of  a  depression  or  war? 

From  experience  I  know  the  serious  bur- 
dens Imposed  on  the  Federal  Government  by 
even  a  fairly  modest  recession.  For  the  fiscal 
year  1059  we  had  planned  a  budget  of  $73^ 
billion  and  were  counting  on  a  small  surplus. 
Then  came  a  sudden  unforeseen  slump  In 
business,  causing  Federal  income  to  fall  more 
than  $6  billion  short  of  estimates;  at  the 
same  time  Government  spending  was  stepped 
up  to  $80  3  billion,  much  of  the  Increase  go- 
ing to  pick  up  additional  payments  for  un- 
employment compensation.  It  Is  right  and 
Just  for  the  Government  to  use  Its  t>orrowlng 
powers  to  meet  this  kind  of  emergency.  But 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  deficit  was  not 
planned,  and  once  the  crisis  was  under  con- 
trol we  worked  as  hard  as  we  could  to  get 
the  budget  back  Into  balance  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  strain  of  a  recession  Is  but  a  minor 
headache  as  compared  to  the  Imperative 
financial  demands  of  war — not  an  all-out 
nuclear  war,  which  would  be  destructive  and 
costly  beyond  comprehension,  but  a  more 
likely  conventional  defense  against  a  probing 
enemy  Distasteful  as  such  a  prospect  may 
be.  we  know  from  recent  history  In  the 
Congo,  Korea.  Vietnam,  and  Cuba  that  we 
must  accept  such  threats  as  part  of  the 
times  In  which  we  live.  And  we  know  any 
Mgn  of  weakness  could  bring  a  Communist 
thrust  at  any  time.  Even  a  fairly  small  test 
of  our   strength    and    will    to    resist   could 


require  us  to  Increase  spending  quickly  and 
substantially.  The  question  now  is:  Are  we 
then  going  to  find  ourselves  In  the  position 
of  a  spendthrift  family  which  has  little  or  no 
leeway  In  time  of  trouble?  I  am  not  saying 
that  the  Nation  would  or  should  fall  to 
meet  Its  obligations.  But  all  of  va  would 
feel  more  comfortable  and  secure  If  our 
national  leadership  exercised  the  foresight 
and  self -discipline  to  balance  its  budget  and 
to  begin  paying  back  something  on  the 
national  debt.  And  Just  to  dream  a  bit. 
Imagine  how  much  better  the  country  would 
feel  if  it  had  no  debt  at  all,  but  a  healthy 
surplus. 

The  proponents  of  the  new  economics  don't 
tell  us,  either,  that  If  history  has  any  validity 
their  policies  are  almost  certain  to  lead  us 
Into  an  eventual  cheapening  of  the  dollar 
and  a  corresponding  rise  In  the  cost  of  living. 
If  we  keep  headed  In  this  direction,  we  may 
soon  have  to  find  a  new  term,  perhaps  "dol- 
larette,  "  to  describe  accurately  the  buying 
power  of  our  monetary  unit.  This  doesn't 
mean  that  even  financial  conservatives  such 
as  myself  believe  that  the  buying  power  of 
our  money  can  be  held  rigidly  unchanged, 
regardless  of  any  consideration.  The  three 
wars  we  have  had  In  this  centiu-y  have  had 
a  strong  Inflationary  effect.  Not  all  of  this 
could  have  been  avoided  by  better  govern- 
mental management.  When  I  was  a  boy 
living  on  the  outskirts  of  Abilene,  Kans..  I 
helped  supplement  the  family  income  by  sell- 
ing eggs  for  10  cents  a  dozen  and  milk — good 
Jersey  milk — for  5  cents  a  quart,  and  In  those 
years  a  dollar  and  "found"  was  a  day's  pay 
for  a  farmworker. 

ROBBERY   BT   THE  GOVEENMINT 

We  have  come  a  long  way  In  living  stand- 
ards and  prices  since  those  days,  but  the 
well-being  and  sUblUty  of  the  country  still 
depend  on  maintaining  our  dollar  as  a  fair, 
reasonably  stable  unit  of  buying  power.  We 
have  the  tuifortunate  example  of  the  post- 
World  War  II  period  when  the  cost  of  living 
virtually  doubled  and  the  value  of  our  dollar 
wasted  away.  During  my  administration  we 
faced  up  to  the  situation  and  did  *ir  best 
to  fight  inflation  with  historically  tested, 
conservative  fiscal  policies,  realizing  that  no 
country,  not  even  one  as  rich  as  the  United 
States,  can  always  afford  everything  It  might 
want.  I  suppose  the  new  theorists  would 
scornfully  call  those  policies  reactionary. 
But  the  results  speak  for  themselves.  In 
the  7  years  of  the  Trimaan  administration, 
the  cost-of-living  Index  went  up  47  percent. 
During  my  terms  In  office  the  rise  of  this 
cost  curve  was  slowed  to  only  a  little  over 
10  percent  in  8  years.  I  might  add  that  we 
didn't  accomplish  all  that  we  hoped — the 
freespendlng  philosophy  has  been  so  deeply 
seeded  Into  the  country's  political  life  that 
it  Is  a  slow  process  at  best  to  weed  it  out. 

Statistics  on  the  cost  of  living  don't  tell 
the  whole  story,  of  course.  It  Is  the  people, 
not  the  figures,  which  cause  me  to  be  bo 
distressed  by  the  fiscal  policies  that  now 
seem  to  be  espoused  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment. Were  I  a  younger  man,  planning  for 
the  best  possible  future  for  my  family  and 
looking  forwEU-d  to  eventual  retirement,  I 
would  bitterly  resent  the  effrontery  of  the 
politicians  who  so  blithely  pltm  to  experi- 
ment with  the  future  value  of  my  savings, 
my  Insurance,  and  my  pension.  I  would  call 
It  downright  robbery  for  my  Government  to 
decide  on  policies  that  are  nearly  certain  to 
shorten  progressively  the  monetary  yardstick 
so  that  when  I  received  my  annuity  or  sav- 
ings I  would  get  "dollarettes" — worth  only 
half  or  a  fourth  as  much  as  today's  dollars. 

In  these  times  the  impact  of  Inflation  could 
be  even  greater  than  In  the  past,  because 
we  now  have  something  of  a  pension  eco- 
nomy. More  and  more  people  employed  In 
Industry  build  their  future  around  pensions. 
Insurance    annuities,    and    social    sectirlty. 


rather  than  on  Investments  In  land  and  other 
property.  If  the  Government  Is  to  keep 
faith  with  these  people.  It  will  not  set  out 
on  a  course  which  could  make  these  future 
fixed  Incomes  virtually  meaningless.  It  Is 
easy  to  say,  "Oh,  that  can't  conceivably  hap- 
pen here.  We're  going  to  build  a  greater 
prosperity."  Well,  It  has  happened  time  and 
again  In  other  countries  as  the  aftermath 
of  Inflationary  policies.  You  have  only  to 
talk  to  a  Frenchman,  Japanese,  a  Oreek, 
or  a  German  who  lived  through  the  toboggan 
ride  of  devaluation  to  appreciate  Its  toll  on 
the  lives  of  the  people. 

During  the  mild  recession  of  1964  I  had  a 
conversation  with  Dr.  Ludwig  Erhard,  Minis- 
ter of  Economic  Affairs  of  West  Germany,  and 
we  were  discussing  what  the  Government 
might  do  about  the  situation.  Dr.  Erhard 
said,  "I  beg  of  you,  don't  worry  about  a  slight 
depression.  Just  worry  atx^ut  inflation.  We 
have  lived  through  both,  and  we  know  there 
is  no  misery  like  that  of  inflation."  While  I 
am  not  prepared  to  agree  that  a  recession  is 
not  serious,  we  should  remember,  too,  that 
inflation  often  destroys  more  than  the  finan- 
cial structure.  In  Germany  It  so  weakened 
the  moral  fiber  of  the  people  and  so  demol- 
ished their  faith  In  democratic  government 
that  they  welcomed  the  dictatorship  of  an 
Adolf  Hitler. 

Advocates  of  spending  for  spendlng's  sake 
also  gloss  over  the  fact  that  their  policies 
would  place  increasing  power  over  our  lives 
and  our  institutions  In  the  hands  of  a  few 
politicians  In  Washington.  They  dont 
point  out  that,  as  a  rule  of  thumb,  the  people 
must  abdicate  their  direct  respyonslblUtles 
almost  In  direct  ratio  as  they  let  Washington 
pick  up  the  check.  This  doesn't  mean  that 
there  aren't  many  functions,  especially  de- 
fense, which  are  rightful  responsibilities  of 
the  National  Government;  rather,  it  empha- 
sizes the  need  for  us  to  understand  what  is 
right  and  proper  for  the  Federal  Goveriunent 
to  do,  and  what  isn't.  On  my  desk  I  keep  a 
handy  reminder  of  this  principle,  a  saying  by 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  put  It  this  way:  "The 
legitimate  object  of  government  Is  to  do  for 
a  community  of  people  whatever  they  need 
to  have  done,  but  cannot  do  at  all,  or  can- 
not so  well  do,  for  themselves.  In  their  sepa- 
rate and  Individual  capacities.  If  all  the 
people  can  Individually  do  as  well  for  them- 
selves, government  ought  not  to  Interfere." 

Of  course,  Government  now  engages  In 
many  activities  not  considered  essential  a 
few  years  ago.  Not  long  ago,  while  visiting 
with  the  presidents  of  several  privately  sup- 
ported universities  and  colleges.  I  became 
curious  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Federal 
financial  power  had  Invaded  the  campus, 
and  I  asked.  "What  would  you  do  if  the  Oov- 
ernment suddenly  ended  its  research  con- 
tracts with  your  schools?" 

One  president  threw  up  his  hands  and  ex- 
claimed. "Why,  we'd  have  to  close  our  doors. 
We'd  be  virtually  broke." 

Another,  heading  an  old,  conservative  uni- 
versity, said,  "We  would  be  badly  hurt,  but 
we've  tried  to  look  ahead,  realizing  that  some 
breakthrough  in  disarmament  might  cause 
the  cancellation  of  many  defense  research 
contracts.  So  we  have  paid  all  our  key  pro- 
fessors and  scientists  out  of  our  own 
revenue." 

This  is  one  small  sample.  But  it  makes 
clear  that  at  some  i>oint  we  should  call  a 
halt  to  the  proliferating  use  of  Federal 
money — which,  after  all,  Is  our  money — to 
control  a  larger  and  larger  segment  of  our 
activities,  including  the  very  institutions  on 
which  our  human  dignity  and  freedom  are 
based. 

Another  aspect  of  spending  for  spendlng's 
sake  which  the  theorists  fall  to  explore  with 
candor  Is  Its  possible  effect  on  the  value  of 
the  dollar  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.    We  long 
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have  been  accuatozned  to  unquesUoned  ac- 
ceptance o<  ttM  dollar  a*  the  dcmlnant 
medium  of  commerce  In  the  tree  world,  but 
there  are  troubleeome  al^ns.  such  aa  the  per- 
sistent deAclt  In  our  balance  ot  International 
paTmenta  and  the  outflow  of  gold,  which 
shoxild  warn  us  to  be  cautious.  Many  coun- 
trlee  carry  dollars  or  short-term  dollar  ob- 
Itgatlona  as  a  part  of  their  reserves,  and  as 
long  aa  they  believe  that  our  fiscal  policies 
are  sound  and  we  can  and  wUl  meet  our  ob- 
ligations, they  see  little  reason  to  ship  their 
dollar*  back  to  Washington  and  ask  for  gold. 
However,  should  this  country  get  Into  large- 
scale  deficit  financing,  IX  we  get  Into  an  In- 
flationary spiral  with  Increasing  production 
costs  so  as  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the 
reet  of  the  free  world  In  our  currency,  there 
could  be  a  run  on  the  bank — that  is,  on 
our  depleted  gold  reserves.  Then  there 
would  be  great  pressure  on  the  apostles  of 
the  easy  way  to  say.  "Well,  we  don't  need 
a  gold  standard.  We  will  now  repeal  the 
law  requiring  our  currency  to  be  backed  by 
25  percent  of  its  value  in  gold;  we  can't  let 
an  old-fashioned  idea  like  that  hobble  our 
progress. '  And  all  the  brEtkes  on  Inflation 
would  be  off. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  don't  for  a  min- 
ute believe  that  we  are.  as  yet,  in  a  precarious 
position.  The  dollar  still  is  strong,  and  I'm 
sure  the  world  has  respect  for  our  inunense 
wealth  and  flnanclail  integrity.  However, 
what  bothers  me  is  that  we  are  heading  In 
the  wrong  direction,  and  not  enough  of  our 
people  are  viewing  the  matter  with  the  care 
It  deserves.  Certainly  one  of  the  things  not 
to  do  Is  to  enlarge  our  deficit  recklessly. 
What  la  required  is  the  foresight  and  moral 
coiirage  to  use  our  national  checkbook  with 
restraint. 

I  believe  In  progress;  I  believe  that  govern- 
ment has  a  duty  to  create  and  maintain  an 
econocnlc  atmosphere  in  which  balanced  and 
constant  progress  can  be  realized  by  the  Na- 
tion. Indeed,  how  coxild  any  man  who  has 
lived  through  the  marvelous  development  of 
the  United  States  in  this  century  not  believe 
In  the  genius  of  the  American  people  for 
progress?  But  I  oppose  visionary  and  costly 
programs  placed  In  operation  In  the  name  of 
progress  by  the  Oovemment. 

Many  times  recently  I  have  wished  our 
schools  and  our  Informational  media  were 
doing  a  better  job  of  dramatizing  for  the 
American  people,  especially  the  younger 
generation,  the  vital  story  of  the  way  In 
which  this  country  has  become  strong,  rich 
and  powerful  In  world  affairs  under  the  rare 
climate  of  freedom  and  responsible  self-gov- 
ernment. These  are  more  than  pleasant 
phraaea.  They  represent  the  unique  fulfill- 
ment here  of  an  ancient  dream  of  mankind. 
For  us.  happily,  the  dream  largely  came  true. 
It  did  BO  because  our  forsfathers  had  the  op- 
portvinlty  to  build  their  own  futures,  starting 
with  a  great  continent  of  tremendous,  un- 
mortgaged resources  of  land,  water,  minerals, 
timber,  which  an  energetic  people  could 
shape  to  their  needs  without  bowing  to  the 
restrictive  hands  of  kings,  dictators  or  oli- 
garchs. 

This  American  system,  we  must  remember, 
Is  still  an  experiment  and  even  today  Is  be- 
ing tested  on  many  fronts.  Of  this  we  may 
be  sure:  That  system's  continued  success  de- 
pends on  our  ability  to  preserve  the  values 
which  made  it  great,  on  continued  freedom 
to  work  hard  and  to  exercise  our  Ingenuity — 
not  in  impulsively  distorting  that  pattern. 
That  Is  why  I  would  hope  that  all  of  our 
young  people,  no  matter  how  well-off  their 
families,  might  have  the  experience  of  earn- 
ing a  living  for  themselves  by  their  hands 
and  their  brains.  The  science  of  what  I  call 
constructive  economics  Is  more  easily  ab- 
sorbed by  peopls  who  have  earned  their  own 
way  than  by  those  who  recognize  a  dollar 
only  as  something  provided  by  an  Indulgent 
parent. 


Let  us  get  specific  about  the  several  parts 
of  the  administration's  taz-budget-debt 
package.  First  of  all,  every  weD -Informed 
citizen  must  know  by  now  that  Federal  taxes 
are  too  high,  and  the  whole  patchwork  sys- 
tem of  Income  taxes  is  unfair  and  Inefllcieot. 
In  our  free  society  the  primary  fimctlon  of 
taxes  should  be  the  production  of  enough 
revenue  to  meet  legitimate  Government  ex- 
penses, not  to  rig  the  economy  or  to  support 
unnecessary  governmental  programs  Neces- 
sary taxes  should  be  collected  in  a  manner 
that  will  be  fair  and  Just  to  every  Individual 
and  will  do  the  least  damage  to  the  economy 

By  such  a  definition,  we  are  much  In  need 
of  a  tax  cut.  i  urgently  favor  one.  Pres- 
ent income  tax  rates,  ranging  from  a  low  of 
20  percent  to  a  high  of  91  percent,  seriotisly 
impair  opportunties  In  our  economy,  becom- 
ing virtually  conflacatory  in  the  upper 
brackets.  The  men  who  originally  set  up  our 
income  tax  system  would  be  shocked  by  the 
rates  today  and  the  effect  of  the  system.  Re- 
cently I  read  an  acco\int  of  some  of  the  de- 
bates prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  graduated 
Income  tax  In  1913.  The  opponents  argued 
that  If  the  Government  had  the  right  to  take 
I  percent  of  an  individual  s  income  in  taxes. 
it  might  In  the  future  have  the  right  to 
take  a^^mt.^J>f  ^  percent  or  even  10  percent 
The  a4*'ocatar  of  the  tax  replied  that  this 
was  a  fi.x)ll8lT  contention,  because  any  gov- 
ernment which  attempted  to  take  in  taxes 
that  large  a  ahare  of  the  people's  earnings 
would  face  revolution. 

We  haven't  had  a  revolution,  but  the 
longer  the  delay  in  cleaning  up  the  tax  mess 
the  longer  the  unfair  rates  will  hold  us  back 
and  the  more  difficult  reform  will  become. 
Personally,  I  believe  that  we  should  lower 
the  rates  to  the  neighborhood  of  65  to  70 
percent  In  the  top  brackets  and  to  17  or  18 
percent  In  the  lowest  ones.  But  that  Is 
only  one  man's  opinion.  More  important 
than  the  exact  range  of  the  rates  Is  a  system 
which  distributes  the  load  fairly  And  as 
a  precondition  to  any  reduction  in  taxes  we 
must  have  the  courage  to  cut  spending  I 
still  insist  that  the  proposed  budget  Is  ex- 
travagant and  can  be  cut  by  billions  of  dol- 
lars without  harming  a  single  essential  Fed- 
eral function. 

The  way  to  get  basic  tax  reform,  in  my 
view,  Is  to  enlist  a  group  of  our  ablest  citizens 
to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  our  whole  tax 
system  and  to  blueprint  a  complete  overhaul 
that  would  get  us  back  to  solid  ground. 
Such  a  group  would  be  something  like  the 
Hoover  Commission — which  was  notable  for 
nonpartisan  operation — with  Its  attention 
devoted  wholly  to  reforming  our  tax  struc- 
ture. It  should  include  people  from  various 
walks  of  life — btislnessmen,  union  labor  offi- 
cials, farmers,  lawyers,  doctors,  teachers  and 
economists — even  a  few  of  what  I  call  the 
wild-eyed  kind,  although  they  shouldn't 
dominate.  These  men  would  need  to  be 
highly  public-spirited,  because  theirs  would 
be  a  grueling,  braln-fagglng  Job.  The  pres- 
ent tax  laws  are  not  a  system  but  a  patch- 
work quilt  of  laws  and  amendments,  many 
of  them  enacted  to  meet  certain  emergencies 
long  since  passed. 

The  swollen  budget  for  fl.scal  1964  has 
been  defended  as  the  most  powerful  single 
tool  the  Nation  possesses  to  promote  eco- 
nomic activity.  However,  this  confidently 
stated  proposition  does  not  square  with  our 
economic  history  and  our  traditional  free 
enterprise  philosophy  on  several  counts. 
For  one  thing,  sheer  weight  of  Government 
spending  by  Itself  never  has  been,  nor  do  we 
want  it  to  be,  the  principal  force  in  our  long- 
range  growth.  Certainly  it  does  not  produce 
the  self-supporting  kind  of  expansion  that 
has  been  typical  of  private  investment  and 
development.  Government  spending  does 
produce  activity,  of  course,  and  If  all  we  want 
ia  feverish  activity,  we  could  carry  that  prop- 
osition to  its  absurd  conclusion  and  let  the 


May  IS 

Government  take   over   all  spending     xv^ 
everybody  would  be  working  foe  the  Gov«!!' 
ment.    and    we    no    longer    would    hav* 
democracy.  ' 

The  Government  formula  now  given  u»  i. 
Spend  more,  collect  less,  go  more  in  debt 
Doesn't  this  whole  prop>ositlon  put  the  c«rt 
before  the  horse?  If  we  reduce  public 
spending  and  taxes  at  the  same  time,  then 
our  economy  will  have  its  best  opportunlti 
for  showing  new  growth.  When  we  reach 
that  happy  stage  where,  with  lower  tax  r*t«t 
the  budget  shows  a  surplus,  then  we  can  lee 
our  way  clear  to  pay  off  a  bit  of  our  debt 
and  devote  more  money  to  Government  sen- 
ices  for  an  expanding  population. 

Of  course,  the  country  must  have  economic 
growth,  but  when  so-called  experts  say  th»t 
it  must  be  a  certain  number  of  percentage 
points  per  year,  I^ust  think  they  don't  kDo» 
what  they  are  talking  about.  It's  like  sayir.j 
that  each  and  every  child  should  grow  the 
same  number  of  Inches  a  year.  And  when 
they  say  that  Oovhrnment  spending  should 
be  the  controlling  factor  in  expansion,  I 
regard  this  aa  a  pernicious  myth. 

Where  do  you  start  measuring  this  growth'' 
It  would  be  a  blessing  If  such  poor,  under- 
developed countries  as  India  or  Egypt  could 
Increase  their  productivity  by  10  percent  or 
more  a  year,  giving  them  the  opportunity 
steadily  to  raise  their  standards  of  livln* 
For  some  time  covintrles  of  the  Common 
Market  area  have  been  expanding  faster  than 
the  United  States,  as  Is  to  be  expected,  be- 
cause they  started  from  a  lower  level,  had  to 
rebuild  from  war  damage,  and  had  accumu- 
lated needs  and  desires.  Now  they  art 
breaking  down  trade  barriers  between  states 
as  we  did  In  the  beginning,  and  are  movlnj 
into  the  ma.w-marketlng.  automotive,  man- 
production  age.  In  other  words,  many  other 
countries,  including  Soviet  Russia,  are  gtrlT- 
ing  to  catch  up  with  our  mature,  highly  de- 
veloped society  which  has  fulfilled  far  mort 
of  the  material  needs  of  Its  citizens  than  any 
other  system  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
United  States  should  not  try  to  match  sonw 
arbitrary  percentage  formula;  rather  Its  gosl 
should  be  the  maintenance  of  a  climate  In 
which  our  society  can  develop  continually 
greater  opportunities — both  economic  and 
cultural — for  new  generations. 

For  a  moment  let's  think  of  national  secu- 
rity and  Its  costs.  A  key  point  to  keep  In 
mind  Is  this:  No  matter  how  much  we  spend 
for  arms,  there  is  no  safety  In  arms  alone 
Our  security  is  the  total  product  of  our  eco- 
nomic, intellectual,  moral,  and  military 
strengths. 

•  AN     CAST     WAT     TO     BANKRUPTCT 

Let  me  elaborate  on  this  great  truth.  It 
happens  that  defense  Is  a  field  In  which  I 
have  had  varied  experience  over  a  lifetime, 
and  If  I  have  learned  anything.  It  Is  that 
there  is  no  way  In  which  a  country  can  sat- 
isfy the  craving  for  absolute  security — but  It 
easily  can  bankrupt  Itself,  morally  and  eco- 
nomically, in  attempting  to  reach  that 
Illusory  goal  through  arms  alone.  The 
Military  Establishment,  not  productive  of 
Itself,  necessarily  must  feed  on  the  energj. 
productivity,  and  brainpower  of  the  country, 
and  if  it  takes  too  much,  our  toUil  strength 
declines. 

So  how  does  one  Judge  the  limits  of  de- 
fense needs?  That  Is  the  task  of  the  states- 
man: to  apply  the  rule  of  reason  In  judging 
what  is  clearly  adequate  but  not  excessive 
The  foibles  and  specialized  viewpoints  ot 
human  nature  must  be  balanced  off.  For 
example,  when  I  was  President,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  agree 
that  the  total  defense  budget  was  adequate- 
hut  later  Individual  members  would  come  to 
me  to  argue  that  the  share  of  their  respec- 
tive service  should  be  Increased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  others. 

The  defense  budget  I  left  behind  provided 
amply  for  our  security  at  that  time.     Even 
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though  there  have  been  coetly  developments 
In  weapons  since  then,  it  does  not  seem  that 
the  spectacular  Uicrsase  of  $10  billion  In  new 
obligational  suthorlty  In  2  years,  as  is  now 
requested,  has  been  proved  necessary.  We 
already  have  the  nuclear  deterrent,  the  most 
valuable  single  element  In  our  defense  pos- 
ture and  one  which,  of  course,  must  be  kept 
up  to  date.  One  truth  we  should  keep  In 
mind  at  all  times  Is  that  the  other  fellow, 
your  potential  enemy,  doesn't  want  to  be 
killed  any  more  than  you  do.  As  long  as  he 
knows  we  are  maintaining  the  power  to  de- 
stroy him  if  he  dares  attack  us.  as  long  as 
we  keep  our  Nation  fiercely  proud,  not  only 
of  Its  military  strength  but  of  its  way  of  life, 
then  we  have  the  beet  possible  defense  In  this 
imperfect  world.  Patriotism  is  as  important 
8s  all  the  guns  we  can  build 

Let  us  turn  to  the  space  exploration  pro- 
gram, which  I  publicly  have  called  downright 
spongy.  Now  clearly  the  strong  competitive 
spirit  of  the  American  people  has  been 
aroused  by  the  so-called  space  race.  But 
let  us  step  back  for  a  moment  from  emotion 
and  be  objective.  This  is  what  my  scientific 
advisers  and  I  tried  to  do  when  we  started 
space  work  back  in  1955  and  thereafter  en- 
larged It  Into  a  comprehensive  program.  We 
dldn  t  and  don't  want  to  be  a  second-best 
nation,  not  In  any  Important  field,  and  cer- 
t.\lnly  not  In  total  accomplishment.  But  can 
we  best  maintain  our  overall  leadership  by 
launching  wildly  Into  crash  programs  on 
many  fronts?  This  is  where  we  seem  to  have 
got  out  of  focus. 

Let  me  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  we 
should  have  an  aggressive  program  of  re- 
search and  exploration,  so  broadly  based  that 
In  the  long  run  there  will  be  no  question  of 
our  space  leadership;  but  we  should  pursue  it 
in  an  orderly,  step-by-step  way  to  enlarge 
systematically  our  knowledge  of  the  scien- 
tific, military,  and  Industrial  potentials  in 
space.  This  sort  of  a  program  would  be  a 
strong,  steady  push  from  the  known  Into  the 
unknowns  of  sp.-ice  science,  accimaulatlng 
along  the  way  the  techniques  and  skills  to 
put  our  astronauts  on  the  moon,  among 
other  developments.  The  annual  cost  would 
not  Include  money  for  stunts  and  unneces- 
siiry  contests. 

Most  of  the  scientists  who  advised  me  on 
space  matters — all  men  of  great  knowledge 
and  Integrity— believed  In  this  step-by-step 
program  as  most  effective  for  the  long  pull, 
pointing  out  that  the  things  we  need  to 
learn  In  space  are  almost  as  endless  as  space 
l?8«lf.  Proud  as  we  may  be  of  our  astronauts 
and  our  Venus  probe  and  other  accomplish- 
ments In  space,  this  racing  to  the  Moon, 
unavoidably  wasting  vast  sums  and  deepen- 
ing our  debt.  Is  the  wrong  way  to  go  about  It, 
as  I  see  It.  Because  it  has  been  stated  that 
the  country's  prestige  is  at  stake  in  this 
race,  the  average  citizen  may  be  loath  to 
question  the  huge  sums  now  being  re- 
quested.    But  he  should. 

Many  items  in  the  budget  have  become 
distended  beyond  reason;  several  should  be 
menUoned  for  the  pattern  they  make.  The 
15  7  billion  allotted  for  agriculture — and  the 
actual  spending  could  easily  exceed  the  esti- 
mate—to a  large  degree  represents  subsidies, 
originally  Intended  as  wartime  Incentives 
for  Increased  production,  which  now  have 
become  Imbedded  In  our  farm  economy. 
Moreover,  these  subsidies  are  a  prime  In- 
stance of  the  way  In  which  Federal  controls 
usually  go  along  with  Federal  money.  Ask 
any  farmer  about  his  cropping  system  these 
days,  and  he  will  answer  not  In  terms  of 
his  plans  but  in  terms  of  the  acres  per- 
mitted for  this  crop  and  that  under  his 
G.i.trnraent    allotment. 

Or  take  the  way  In  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment seems  to  have  decided  that  It  must 
tlo  much  of  the  medical  research,  despite 
the  multitude  of  State  and  private  medical 
schools,  hospitals,  and  research  foundations. 
The  item  for  medical  research  in  the  budget 


left  to  me  by  the  outgoing  administration 
In  1953  was  »0«  million.  The  same  item  Is 
now  around  $900  million.  In  this,  as  In  so 
many  other  fields,  the  Congress  seems  to 
believe  that  money  will  buy  anything  and 
everything. 

This  poses  the  question:  Are  private  hands 
being  pushed  away  from  this  kind  of  re- 
search? I'm  afraid  they  are.  Often  In  re- 
cent years  I  have  talked  with  people  who 
have  been  giving  generously  to  worthy 
causes,  such  as  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
the  Heart  Association,  crippled  children's 
organizations,  and  so  on.  but  who  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  they  no  longer  should  do  so 
because  they  already  are  supporting  such 
work  through  the  taxes  ihey  pay.  Again  it 
seems  the  Goveniment  insists  on  taking  over. 

Finally,  a  few  words  about  the  most  mis- 
understood and  controversial  of  all  Federal 
expenditures — foreign  aid.  Never  has  there 
been  any  question  in  my  mind  as  to  the 
necessity  of  a  program  of  economic  and  mil- 
itary aid  to  keep  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  from  being  overrun  by  the  Commu- 
nists. It  Is  that  simple.  Such  a  program.  If 
well  run  and  kept  within  the  limits  we  can 
afford,  offers  the  United  States  one  of  its  best 
bargains  in  national  security. 

Unfortunately,  foreign  aid  has  suffered 
through  its  history  from  political  maneuver- 
ing and  lack  of  stability.  Congressmen  seek- 
ing reelection  have  found  it  a  handy  issue  to 
kick  around.  They  go  back  home  and  stir  up 
voters  with  speeches  saying,  "You  can  be 
sure  I'm  not  going  to  vote  to  give  your 
money  to  Timbuktu  when  you  good  people 
so  badly  need  more  schools  and  hospitals." 
Because  of  this  and  other  political  factors, 
foreign  aid  never  has  been  planned  or  admin- 
istered on  a  long-range  basis,  although  we 
know  the  Communist  threat  Is  going  to  be 
with  us  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Back  In 
1953  we  Inherited  a  forelgn-ald  budget  of 
$7.6  billion  and  we  cut  expenditures  to  a 
more  reasonable  $4.8  billion,  hoping  to  build 
a  steady-going  program.  But  we  never  were 
able  to  get  Congress  to  assure  the  program 
the  continuity  in  funds  and  personnel  that 
are  absolutely  necessary  If  this  Important 
work  Is  to  attract  and  hold  experienced,  ded- 
icated people. 

That  Is  why  I  agree  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  To  Strengthen  the 
Security  of  the  Free  World,  headed  by  Gen. 
Lucius  D.  Clay.  The  Clay  report  follows  the 
guidelines  of  rule  of  reason  that  I  have  been 
talking  about.  It  recognizes  that  we  should 
not  Increase  the  burden  of  foreign  aid  at  this 
time  but  should  strengthen  the  program  in 
areas  where  our  purposes  are  best  served 
while  phasing  It  out  In  areas  where  It  Is  not 
effective.  I  applaud  the  administration  for 
accepting  the  terms  of  the  report  and  hope 
that  Congress  will  act  favorably  on  it. 

People  who  talk  with  me  about  the  threat 
of  spending  for  spendlng's  sake  often  wind 
up  by  asking,  "But  what  can  I.  an  ordinary 
citizen,  do  about  it?" 

The  answer  Is:  plenty.  One  of  the  first 
things  you  can  and  should  do  Is  to  Inform 
yourself  on  this  critical  situation.  Just 
how  much  are  you  paying  In  taxes?  What 
Is  your  share  of  the  national  debt?  How 
much  Is  the  Interest  on  that  debt  costing 
you?  You  can  Join  with  your  neighbors 
or  like-minded  people  in  probing  Into  these 
things.  In  discussing  the  whole  problem. 
Determining  what  taxes  you  pay  Isnt  an 
easy  Job,  because  so  much  of  the  load  Is 
hidden  or  indirect.  A  development  which 
has  my  hearty  approval  Is  the  little  sign 
which  now  often  appears  on  the  gasoline 
pump  showing  the  customer  Jtost  how  much 
of  the  price  goes  for  taxes.  Business  should 
do  that  with  other  products — with  such 
tilings  as  cigarettes,  liquor,  luggage,  and 
other  Items  on  which  excise  taxes  are  col- 
lected. Employers  should  make  sure — and 
so  should  labor  unions — that  workers  realize 
Just  how  much  of  their  wage  is  being  with- 


held for  income  taxes.  AU  too  olten  the 
worker  thinks  of  his  take-home  pay  as  his 
real  wage  and  doesn't  stop  to  think  how 
much  larger  his  earnings  would  be  If  the 
taxes  were  more  reasonable.  I  wish  that 
employers  would — If  permissible — adopt  a 
system  used  some  years  ago  by  a  company  to 
dramatize  the  tax  bite:  At  one  window- 
workers  were  given  their  full  pay  envelopes 
and  then,  at  an  adjoining  "tax  window"  the 
amount  to  be  withheld  was  collected  from 
them.  Every  earner  would  soon  begin  to 
ask.  I'm  sure.  "Why  do  we  need  to  spend  all 
this  money?" 

If  you  believe  in  self-government,  it  is 
your  right  and  your  duty  to  make  your 
wishes  known  to  Washington  on  an  Issue 
as  vital  as  spending  for  spendlng's  sake. 
Actually,  the  solution  to  the  problem  could 
be  this  simple:  If  enough  citizens  write  to 
their  Representatives  and  Senators  asking 
why  they  have  been  voting  so  much  money 
for  racing  to  the  moon,  farm  subsidies,  and 
even  for  defense.  Congress  will  get  the  mes- 
sage. Your  Congressman  will  get  It  particu- 
larly well  If  you  demand  not  Just  a  polite, 
noncommltal  form  reply,  but  a  detailed, 
reasoned  answer. 

All  of  us  will  share  the  blame  If  continued 
spending  and  debt  lead  \as  not  Into  lasting 
prosjjerlty  but  Into  decadence  and  peril 
This  Includes  those  who  are  seeking  to  lead 
us  down  this  risky  road.  It  Includes  the 
emplre-buUdlng  bureaucrats,  too  few  of 
whom  seem  able  to  follow  the  wise  doctrine 
of  self-restraint.  It  Includes  Congress,  hold- 
er of  the  purse  strings,  but  all  too  often 
willing  to  give  In  to  subsidy-seeking  pressure 
groups  or  too  eager  to  seek  votes  with  p>ork 
barrel  appropriations.  But  most  of  all  it 
applies  to  us — private  citizens — who  ulloy: 
our  votes  to  be  swayed  by  the  carrots  held 
out  by  the  public  spenders,  who  fall  to  look 
beyond  an  Immediate  Government  check  to 
ask  ourselves,  "How  does  this  affect  our 
children's  future?" 


PEACE.  UNDERSTANDING,  AND  DI- 
PLOMACY WITH  UKRAINE  AND 
BYELORUSSIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  Is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Nev 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
recent  encyclical  of  Pope  John  XXIll. 
heavy  stress  is  placed  throughout  on  the 
goal  of  peace  among  peoples  and  nations. 
Titled  "Peace  on  Earth" — Pacem  in 
Terris — the  encyclical  is  a  strong  plea 
for  peace.  It  calls  upon  all  men  of  good 
will  to  work  hard  for  the  full  realization 
of  this  goal.  It  also  admonishes  us  to 
soberly  recognize  the  growing  interde- 
pendence of  peoples  and  nations  in  this 
contracting  world.  As  the  Pope  points 
out,  "the  social  progress,  order,  security, 
and  peace  of  each  country  are  neces- 
sarily connected  wiOi  the  social  progress, 
order,  security,  and  peace  of  all  other 
countries." 

AN     EXPRESSION     OF    :PEOFI.£S'     BOPES 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  his- 
toric encyclical  gives  eloquent  and  vivid 
expression  to  the  supreme  hope  and  de- 
sire of  peoples  everyi*here.    It  also  seeks 
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to  reinforce  and  Implement  the  positions 
of  governments  everywhere  that  have 
continually  onphasized  their  peaceful 
intentions.  The  roods  to  the  cementing 
of  peaceful  bonds  among  peoples  are 
many.  One  such  road  is  diplomacy  and 
all  that  It  subsequently  entails  in  the 
cultivation  of  understanding  between 
and  among  nations. 

us.    CNDKaSTAKDING    OF    UKRAINK    AND 
BYELOBUSalA 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  complete  conformity 
with  the  main  theme  of  the  encyclical 
and  also  with  the  frequently  stated  posi- 
tions of  our  Grovemment  and  that  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  we  can  now  take  a  most 
constructive  step  toward  understanding 
and  peace  in  connection  with  two  highly 
important  Slavic  nations  of  Eastern 
Ehirope.  We  can  go  beyond  the  expres- 
sion of  word  to  that  of  deed  by  offering 
to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Republics  of  Ukraine  and  Byelo- 
russia. In  the  cause  of  peace  and  un- 
derstanding between  peoples,  this  would 
be  our  first  concrete  and  fundamental 
step  in  molding  our  bonds  of  friendship 
with  the  45  million  Ukrainians  and  10 
million  Byelorussians. 

In  the  name  of  this  cause  for  peace 
and  understanding,  I  hereby  submit  a 
joint  resolution  in  favor  of  establishing 
U.S.  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Re- 
publics of  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia.  I 
urge  that  this  resolution  of  constructive 
deed  for  peace  and  understanding  be- 
tween ourselves  and  these  two  historic 
Slovak  nations  be  given  immediate  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Also  for  the  provision  of  back- 
ground information  on  this  essential  sub- 
ject and  to  the  benefit  of  our  Members, 
I  request  that  the  article  on  "Revived 
Interest  in  U.S.  Diplomatic  Relations 
With  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia."  the 
Ukraine  Quarterly,  autumn  1962,  written 
by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of  Georgetown 
University,  be  printed  in  full  following 
the  resolution: 

House  Joint  Resolution  428 
Joint    resolution   relating    to   United   States 

diplomatic  relations  with  the  Republics  of 

Ukraine  and  Byelorussia 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  Whereas  In  the  words 
set  forth  recently  In  the  papal  encyclical. 
Pacem  In  TerrLs.  "the  social  progress,  order. 
security,  and  peace  of  each  country  are  nec- 
essarily connected  with  the  social  progress, 
order,  security,  and  peace  of  all  other  coun- 
tries"; and 

Whereas  In  the  Interest  of  world  peace.  It  Is 
clearly  necessary  to  further  our  under- 
standing of  and  relations  with  all  aspiring 
peoples  and  nations,  which  Includes  the 
forty-flve  million  Ukrainian  nation  and  the 
ten  million  Byelorussian  nation;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  extends  de  facto  recognition  In  the 
United  Nations  by  recognizing  the  delega- 
tions selected  to  represent  the  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and  the  Byelorus- 
sian Soviet  Socialist  Republic  as  accepted 
nations  of  the  United  Nations;  and 

Whereas  respecting  the  sovereignty  of 
these  two  non-Russian  nations  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  strongly  Insisted 
upon  the  Inclusion  of  these  nations  as 
original  charter  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  sovereignty  of  the  peoples  of 
these  two  national  Republics  Is  expressed 
In   the   constitution  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 


Socialist  Republics  which  provides:  "The 
right  freely  to  secede  from  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  Is  reeerved  to  every 
Union  RepuMlo":  and 

Whereas  said  Union  ot  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  constitution  sp)eclfled  that  each 
Union  Republic  has  the  right  to  enter  Into 
direct  relations  with  foreign  states  and  to 
conclude  agreements  and  exchange  repre- 
sentatives with  thetn;  and 

Whereas  said  constitution  legally  reflects 
further  the  sovereign  wills  of  these  two  non- 
Busslan  nations  by  providing  that  each  Re- 
public has  the  right  to  determine  "the  man- 
ner of  organizing  the  Republics  military 
formations";    and 

Whereas  the  distinctive  national  flags,  an- 
thems, and  emblems  of  state  maintained  by 
the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and 
the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
are  evidenced  to  manifest  symbolically  the 
sovereignty  and  Independence  of  these 
states:   and 

Whereas  the  Moscow  Government  In  the 
Ru.sslan  Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Republic 
continually  claims  that  these  two  non-Rus- 
sian Republics  are  Independent  and  sover- 
eign to  develop  their  national  statehood  and 
foreign  relations;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
Indirectly  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Ukrainian  and  Byelorussian  nations,  which 
Is  In  harmony  with  the  Ideas  set  forth  In 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
United  States,  and.  therefore,  we  stand 
ready  to  render  to  these  nations  and  other 
peoples  In  the  Soviet  Union  any  assistance 
for  the  strengthening  of  bonds  of  friendship 
and  good  will;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  plainly  Incongruous  from 
every  viewpoint  to  rightly  maintain  recogni- 
tion by  this  Government  of  the  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and  the  Byelorus- 
sian Soviet  Socialist  Republic  In  the  United 
Nations  without  realizing  the  peace- 
strengthening  opportunity  to  establish  direct 
diplomatic  concourse  with  their  respective 
capitals  of  Kiev  and  Minsk:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  support  of  Its  policy  of 
peace  and  understanding  among  nations 
should  proceed  to  establish  direct  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Governments  of  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Sodallat  Republic  and  the 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  and 
In  the  creation  of  poets  of  representation 
In  the  capitals  of  Kiev  and  Minsk,  respec- 
tively, consistent  with  diplomatic  procedure 
In  such  matters 


Revivxd  Interest  in  UJS.  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions   With    Ukraine    and    Byelorussia 
(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 

About  10  years  ago,  several  farseelng 
legislators  In  the  U.S.  Congress  took  posi- 
tive action  on  the  proposal  for  the  extension 
of  US.  diplomatic  relations  with  Ukraine 
and  Byelorussia.  A  special  subcommittee 
established  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  passed  the  measure  unani- 
mously. The  full  committee  Itself  was 
known  to  be  favorably  disposed  toward  the 
resolution.  In  fact.  It  was  only  a  question 
of  time  before  the  approved  measure  would 
reach  the  House  for  what  appeared  to  be 
certain  passage 

The  Department  of  State,  however,  was 
not  prepared  at  the  time  to  pursue  this 
diplomatic  course  With  the  measure  being 
legislatively  processed.  Its  representatives 
pleaded  with  Mr  Chlperfleld.  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  to  i>ost- 
pone  further  action  on  the  proposal  so  that 
State  could  study  It  more  carefully.  The 
request  was  granted. 


Since  1954,  It  has  been  generally  aaa\uaM 
that  State  coDdxicted  an  Intensive  itudy^ 
the  subject.  As  will  be  shown  later.  tta*« 
Is  no  evidence  to  support  this  asaumptioQ 
Nevertheleaa,  in  recent  montha  there  baa 
been  a  revived  interest  In  the  prospect  or 
extending  US.  diplomatic  relaUons  wlui 
Ukraine  and  Byelorussia.  This  Interest  haa 
manifested  Itself  on  the  highest  levels  of  our 
Government.  Equally  significant  la  the  fact 
that  In  some  antl-Communlst  circles,  which 
In  the  past  opposed  the  proposal  because  of 
additional  recognition  given  to  Conununut 
governments  or  because  of  espionage  re». 
sons,  a  similar  Interest  has  emerged.  The«» 
are  noteworthy  developments  that  point  to 
a  different  atmosphere  surrounding  this  im- 
portant  l.ssue  than  was  the  case  nearly  lo 
years  ago. 

DULLES     AND     us      EOREICN     POLICY     TODAY 

As  this  revived  Interest  develops  further 
In  the  months  ahead,  there  will  be  a  need 
to  satisfy  It  with  many  of  the  argument* 
and  points  of  Justlflcatlon  used  in  the  past 
An  outline  of  such  a  response  would  neces- 
sarily entail  the  Dulles  policy  on  diplomatic 
recognition  and  that  observed  by  this  ad- 
ministration, the  salient  points  as.soctat«(l 
with  the  early  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tlon  98,  and  the  Illuminating  efforts  under- 
taken by  Congressman  Leonard  Farbsteiw 
of  New  York 

Time  and  time  again,  spokesmen  for  the 
present  administration.  Including  the  Pres- 
Ident  himself,  have  affirmed  the  basic  con- 
tinuity of  our  foreign  policy.  This  Includw 
the  grounds  for  diplomatic  recognition 
Our  policy  In  this  respect  has  not  chang«i 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration To  my  knowledge.  Secretary 
of  State  Dulles  spelled  out  this  policy  In  the 
most  eloquent  terms  for  both  admlnlstra- 
tlons 

In  his  address  before  the  Overseas  Pres* 
Club  of  America  In  March  1954,  SecreUry  of 
State  Dulles  dwelled  on  several  basic  criteria 
of  diplomatic  recognition  when  he  advanced 
his  sound  and  rational  Justlflcatlon  for  the 
nonrecognltlon  of  Red  China.  These  cri- 
teria were  submitted  as  forming  the  basli 
of  jreneral  U.S.  policy,  and  thus  can 
be  Interpreted  as  enjoying  general  applica- 
bility In  our  relations  with  all  nation-states 
In  view  of  the  untenable  position  assumed 
In  1953  by  certain  elements  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  toward  the  original  Houae 
Concurrent  Resolution  58.  which  called  for 
the  establishment  of  American  diplomatic 
missions  In  Ukraine  and  Byeloruiwla,  It  li 
highly  Interesting  and  most  Instructive  to 
relate  these  criteria  to  the  Issues  bearing  on 
that  resolution. 

The  pertinent  paragraphs  of  the  Secre- 
tary's address  read  as  follows: 

"Let  me  first  recall  that  diplomatic  recog- 
nition Is  a  voluntary  act.  One  country  has 
no  right  to  demand  recognition  by  another 
Generally.  It  Is  useful  that  there  should  be 
diplomatic  Intercourse  between  those  who 
exercise  de  facto  government  authority  and 
It  Is  well  established  that  recognition  doe* 
not  Imply  moral  approval. 

"President  Monroe.  In  his  famous  message 
to  Congress,  denounced  the  expansionist  and 
despotic  system  of  Czarlst  Russia  and  lu 
allies.  But  he  said  that  It  would  neverthe- 
less be  our  policy  to  consider  the  government 
de  facto  as  the  legitimate  government  for  ua. 
That  has  Indeed  been  the  general  US 
policy,  and  I  believe  that  It  Is  a  sound 
general  policy.  However,  where  It  doe.s  not 
serve  our  Interests,  we  are  free  to  vary  from 
It. 

"In  relation  to  Communist  China,  we  ar« 
forced  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  has  been  con- 
sistently and  viciously  hostile  to  the  United 
States." 

Extensive  testimony  submitted  In  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  68  wa« 
founded  on  the  very  criteria  set  forth  In  this 
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je.'  Indeed,  as  was  demonstrated  at 
the  hearing,  the  problem  dealing  with 
Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  Is  fundamentally 
diB-sUnllar  from  and  much  simpler  than  that 
Involving  Red  China.  Whereas  we  do  not — 
and  I  hope  will  not — extend  de  Jxire  recog- 
aition  to  the  Red  Chinese  regime,  we  have, 
by  virtue  of  our  consent  to  the  admission  of 
itie  Ukrainian  and  Byelorussian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  into  the  United  Nations, 
extended  such  recognition  to  these  nation- 
states.  Evidently  In  the  light  of  Inter- 
nauoiml  law  itself,  the  United  States  already 
recognises  de  Jure  the  nation-states  of 
Ukritlne  and  Byelorussia.'  The  problem 
therefore.  Is  merely  one  of  logical  consist- 
ency In  OUT  policy  and  the  full  seizure  of 
ad\-antage  afforded  \js  by  this  de  Jure 
recognition.' 

the  case  10  years  ago 
It  will  be  observed,  then,  ih.-it  the  criteria 
relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  early 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  58  are  ( 1 )  use- 
fulness of  diplomatic  Intercourse.  (2)  absence 
of  moral  approval  and  (3)  current  Intensity 
and  power  of  hostility  toward  the  United 
States.  EUkch  of  these  bears  an  Interesting 
relationship  to  the  Usue  of  American  diplo- 
matic representation  In  Ukraine  and  Byelo- 
russia. 

With  reference  to  the  first  point,  the  use- 
fulness of  direct  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
the  governments  In  Kiev  and  Minsk,  the 
.capiUl  seats  of  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia,  re- 
spectively, Is  naturally  to  be  predicated  en- 
tirely on  the  consideration  of  serving 
American  Interests  solely.  As  was  amply 
shown  In  the  hearing,  many  absolute  advan- 
tages of  such  direct  diplomatic  Intercourse 
would  devolve  upon  the  United  States.  The 
enumerated  advantages  are  Informational, 
cultural,  psycliologlcal.  and  historic  In 
nature,  and  are  related  to  the  chief  sources  of 
weakness  and  still  somewhat  unstable  areas 
In  the  Soviet  Russian  Empire.  In  meeting 
the  superficial  objections  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment group.  It  was  clearly  emphasized  that  If 
It  Is  useful  and  advantageous  to  maintain 
diplomatic  poets  in  Warsaw,  Prague  and  In 
other  so-called  KatelUte  capitals,  by  reason 
of  strategic  position  It  Is  even  more  useful 
and  advantageous  for  iis  to  establish  posts 
In  Kiev  and  Minsk. 

Anyone  who  has  read  carefully  and  with 
knowledgeablUty  the  contents  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  58  which  was  sponsored 
by  the  Honorable  Law^rence  H.  Smith  of  Wis- 
consin, cannot  but  be  profoundly  Impressed 
by  the  striking  parallels  that  exist  between 
the  de  facto  governments  in  Kiev  and  Minsk 
and  those  In  Warsaw,  Prague.  Budapest  and 
elsewhere  In  the  Soviet  Russian  Empire. 
Each  exercises  de  facto  governmental  author- 
ity within  the  txsundartes  of  its  national  Ju- 
risdiction, but  all  are  basically  and  essentially 
subordinate  to  the  will  of  Moscow.  From  a 
realistic  and  fvmctlonal  viewpoint  the  sep- 
aration of  these  de  facto  governments  on 
the  b«.sl.s  of  the  satellite  concept  Is  pure  fic- 
tion. Thus  to  malnuin,  as  some  State 
Department  spokesmen  have,  that  direct 
diplomatic  Intercourse  would  fortify  the  sem- 
blance nf  natlon.al  Independence  in  Ukraine 
and  Byelerussla  certainly  backfires  when  our 
posts  in  Warsaw.  Prague  and  elsewhere  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  are  taken  Into  con- 
sideration One  is  led  to  ask.  then,  whether 
Poland,    Czecholovakia    and    others    are    to 


■  Hearing.  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Special  Subcommittee  on  H  Con.  Res.  58, 
US.  Government  Printing  Office.  Washing- 
ton, DC,  1953. 

=  "House  Concurrent  Resohition  58  Consist- 
ent with  International  Law."  dally  Concres- 
BION AL  Recobb.  Apr.  14,  1954,  pp   A2811-A2812 

•Halalchuk,  Bohdan.  "Has  the  United 
States  Recognl7ed  Ukraine?"  the  Ukrainian 
Quarterly.  vf>l.  XI.  No.  1.  winter  1955.  pp 
24-28. 


be  cooEtrued   as  independent  states?     The 
dilemma  Is  obvious.* 

It  can  be  unequivocally  stated  tJiat  the 
main  reason  why  the  atwolatc  advantages  of 
the  proposed  course  of  action  were  not  fully 
understood  had  been  doe  to  tbe  fact  that 
there  were  too  many  in  our  Government  who 
poBsessed  only  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  backgroimds  and  developments  of 
Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  In  their  strained 
relations  with  Imperialist  Russia.  We've 
witnessed,  for  ln.>^tance.  the  spectacle  of  a 
former  cminselor  In  the  State  Department 
who  never  even  recognized  the  elementary 
distinct lon.s  between  these  nations,  no  less 
begin  to  appreciate  the  centrifugal  political 
force  represented  by  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia 
within  the  Soviet  Union  Itself. 

Another  important  reaaon  for  this  condi- 
tion U  that  many  Americans  had  been  un- 
aware of  the  presence  of  Russia  First  ele- 
ments in  this  country  who  have  deliberately 
sought  to  play  down  the  historic  aspirations 
and  the  liberation  movements  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian, Byelorussian  and  other  non-Russian  na- 
tions In  the  Soviet  Union.  These  elements 
still  fear  that  overt  manifestations  of  Ameri- 
can Interest  In  these  captive  nations  may 
eventually  lead  to  the  final  collapre  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  now  parUally  In  the  guise 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus,  It  was  no  acci- 
dent nor  wonder  to  close  observers  of  this 
shadowy  phenomenon  that  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  58  a  curious  and  mot- 
ley opposition  was  formed,  consisting  of 
Ukrainian  Communists,  certain  antl-Com- 
munlst Russian  emigre  groups,  and  the  Ken- 
nanlst    cabal.' 

The  members  of  the  special  subcommittee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Honorable 
Frances  P.  Boi.ton  were,  however.  Impressed 
by  the  stated  advantages  and  usefulness  of 
this  diplomatic  Intercourse  with  Kiev  and 
Minsk,  and  unanimously  accepted  with  favor 
the  Smith  resolution  as  submitted.  It  was 
evident  that  they  realized  also  the  second 
relevant  criterion  advanced  by  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles,  namely  that  such  diplomatic 
Intercourse  does  not  imply  moral  approval. 
As  in  the  misnomered  satellite  countries, 
governments  represenutive  of  the  will  of  the 
people  also  existed  In  Ukraine  and  Byelo- 
russia before  Russian  expansionism  and 
domination  set  in  to  establish  naUonal  pup- 
pet regimes.  Consequently,  thoughtless 
statements  to  the  effect  that  full  passage  of 
this  resolution  would  engender  the  exten- 
sion of  diplomatic  Intercourse  with  two  more 
Communist  governments  and  thus  imply  the 
consideration  of  moral  approval  really  has 
no  application  here  on  the  basis  of  Secretary 
Dulles'  second  criterion.  Furthermore,  aside 
from  the  factor  of  advantage,  whether  rela- 
tive or  absolute.  In  the  matter  of  principle 
there  Is  no  logical  quantitative  basis  of 
measurement  for  the  number  of  Communist 
governments  we  should  or  should  not  deal 
with.' 

The  third  criterion  on  the  current  In- 
tensity and  the  power  of  hostility  of  a  Com- 
munist government  toward  the  United  States 
is.  In  the  light  of  present  fact,  no  more  ap- 
plicable to  the  Ukrainian  and  Byelorussian 
governments  ilian  It  Is  to  the  Commtmist 
governments  In  Moscow,  Warsaw.  Prague 
and  elsewhere  in  Europe.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  all  Communist  Governments  In  the 
Soviet  Russian  Empire  are  by  tenet  and  pre- 
cept hostile  to  the  United  States,  this  cri- 
terion can  only  be  relatively  appUed.  Obvi- 
ously,   with    an    eye    to   our    experiences    In 

'  Dobriansky.  Lev  E.,  "The  Dilemma  of  the 
State  Department  on  Diplomatic  Relations,' 
The  Ukrainian  Quarterly,  vol.  X,  spring  1954 
pp.  159-166. 

'  House  Concurrent  Resolution  58,  daily 
Congressional  Record,  Mar.  29.  1954  pp 
A2384-2386. 

•Dobriansky.  Lev.  E..  H.  Con  Res.  58,  the 
Ukrainian  Quarterly,  vol.  IX.  spring  1953.  pp. 
158-165. 


Korea  and  the  chcurastances  then  surround- 
ing Indo-Chlna.  Secretary  Dtilles  rightly 
gave  full  appUcatlon  to  this  criterion  In  the 
case  of  Red  China,  Involving  the  broader 
problem  of  de  Jure  recognition.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  if  In  the  more  limited  area 
of  procedural  diplomatic  Intercourse  this 
criterion  Is  arbitrarily  applied  to  the  Ukrain- 
ian and  Byelorussian  governments.  It  should, 
quite  logically,  be  equally  applied  to  the 
Communist  governments  In  Moscow,  War- 
saw, Prague  and  elsewhere.  Consistency  and 
clearness  of  thought  couldn't  have  it  other- 
wise, especially  where  all  enjoy  our  de  Jure 
recognition. 

The  lack  of  such  consistency  In  policy  has 
exposed  us  to  the  crude  charge  of  discrimi- 
nation toward  nations,  whether  large  or 
small.  If,  as  It  has  often  been  described, 
the  presence  of  an  American  ambassador  In 
a  captive  capital  Is  to  be  viewed  as  a  symbol 
of  freedom  and  enduring  American  interest 
and  hope  in  the  eventual  restoration  of  in- 
dependence and  freedom  of  the  nation  con- 
cerned, then,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
maintenance  of  diplomatic  missions  in  cer- 
tain captive  capitals  and  not  others  certainly 
furnishes  credence  to  this  charge.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  the  hearing,  the  tremendous 
psychological  impact  of  this  diplomatic 
step  upon  the  peoples  of  the  Ukrainian  and 
Byelorussian  (White  Ruthenlan  nations 
would  be,  In  terms  of  this  sjTnbollc  aspect, 
enormously  salutary  and  beneficial  to  the 
United  States.  After  all,  one  of  the  prime 
objectives  of  direct  diplomatic  Intercourse 
is  to  weld  peoples  and  nations  together  In 
peaceable  bonds  of  friendship  and  mutual 
interest,  despite  the  absence  of  moral  ap- 
proval toward  a  de  facto  government 
Ukraine,  for  example,  Is  the  largest  non- 
Russian  nation  behind  the  European  Iron 
Curtain  and  surely  bears  great  strategic  and 
political  importance  to  the  United  States 
For  Its  people,  the  presence  of  an  American 
ambassador  In  Moscow  Is  as  meaningless  In 
these  symbolic  terms  as  It  is  for  the  Baltic 
nations  and  the  peoples  of  the  other  cap- 
tive non-Russian  nations. 

In  conclusion.  It  is  evident  that  the  origi- 
nal measure.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
58,  was  completely  consistent  and  In  accord 
with  the  basic  criteria  of  diplomatic  recog- 
nition and  intercourse  as  postulated  by 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles  himself.  That 
resolution  demanded  consistency  In  our  dip- 
lomatic policy  toward  all  nation-states 
whether  large  or  small.  It  was  conceived 
as  an  implement  of  an  unfolding  American 
policy  of  freedom  for  all  nations,  of  which 
there  is,  as  yet,  no  concrete  evidence.  To 
merely  assert,  as  some  do,  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  have  recogized  Ukraine  and  Byelo- 
russia in  the  United  NaUons  and  that  full 
passage  and  execution  of  this  resolution 
would  compound  the  alleged  mistake  indi- 
cates a  complete  lack  of  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding not  only  of  the  present  factu.".l 
and  logical  aspects  of  this  matter  but  also 
of  the  paramount  reasons  that  caused  Mos- 
cow to  press  the  admission  of  Ukraine  and 
Byelorussia  at  the  Inception  of  the  United 
Nations  organization.  If  there  was  any  mis- 
take on  this  score,  it  was  Stalin's  mistake, 
resulting  from  his  necessary  appeasement  of 
the  powerful  nationalist  tendencies  and 
pressure  existing  In  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia 
The  insular  moiivaiions  of  others  opposing 
the  proposal  on  this  and  other  grounds  were 
easily  discounted  ■  Indeed,  our  mistake  will 
He  in  a  failure  to  pa.?s  and  execute  a  similar 
resolution  in  order  to  compound  Stalin  s 
mistake  for  our  own  advantage.  If  It  was 
a  mistake  to  recognize  any  Communist  rep- 
resentatives In  the  United  Nations,  this  ob- 
viously implies  a  moral  premise  that  is 
extraneous  to  the  discussion  at  hand. 

■  Dobriansky,  Lev  E..  "Three  of  a  Kind — 
On  House  Congressional  Resolution  58."  the 
Ukrainian  Quarterly,  vol.  IX,  autumn  1953. 
pp.  343-350. 
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DXVZLOPMXNT9  SXNCK  THE  SUBMISSION  OV  HOTTSV 
COtlCWULKtrT    RISOLUnON    S8 

When  House  Concurrent  Resolution  58  was 
before  the  full  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
the  Issue  of  Red  China's  recognition  was  In 
the  foreground  of  International  atfTalTB.  The 
time  was  most  ripe  to  pass  the  resolution 
as  a  counteroffenslve  to  Conununlst  efforts 
aimed  at  the  placement  of  Red  China  In  the 
United  Nations.  The  State  Department 
group  succeeded  In  stalling  the  committee's 
favorable  consideration  erf  the  resolution  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  congressional  session, 
despite  the  fact  that  Its  representatives  were 
afforded  ample  opportunity  to  testify  at  the 
hearing  in  July,  1953.  Feeling  that  their 
case  was  adequately  presented  in  previous 
communications,  they  chose  not  to  appear 
Those  In  support  of  the  resolution  had  no 
fear  of  any  new  objections  that  might  be 
submitted  by  this  group,  if  the  acid  test  of 
rational  and  factual  argumentation,  as  waa 
observed  by  the  Bolton  subcommittee,  was 
to  be  consistently  and  openly  maintained 
We  sought  only  the  earliest  opportunity  for 
this  test.  The  subject  was  conveniently  for- 
tified by  Secretary  of  State  Dulles'  own  cri- 
teria of  evaluation. 

The  untimely  death  of  Congressman  Smith 
and  the  emergence  of  other  Issues  delayed 
further  progress  on  the  proposal.  In  1956 
the  writer  had  a  discussion  on  the  subject 
with  Undersecretary  of  State  Murphy  It  was 
admitted  that  State  had  not  pursued  any 
study  of  the  matter  since  the  1953  hearing. 
The  Undersecretary's  attitude  toward  further 
congressional  development  of  the  subject 
was  a  favorable  one.  When  this  was  Initiated 
In  the  spring  of  1958.  Mr  Murphy's  observa- 
tions were  more  than  confirmed  In  response 
to  an  Inquiry  made  by  Congressman  Leonard 
P.^rbstun,  of  New  York.  Assistant  Secretary 
William  B  Macomber  stated  that  the  "De- 
partment has  no  record  of  a  study  such  as 
you  described  having  been  made  subsequent 
to  this  time  "  ■*  In  an  earlier  letter  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  com- 
munication sent  In  1953  by  State  to  Mr. 
Chlperfleld.  outlining  State's  objections  to 
the  Smith  resolution,  and  In  his  cover-letter 
merely  reiterated  the  archaic  arguments.' 
Congressman  Fakbstein  had  already  been 
quite  familiar  with  these  arguments.  On 
April  29.  1959.  Mr.  P.\eb8Te:n  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  355.  relating  to  U.S. 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Republics  of 
Ultraine  and  Byelorussia."* 

Once  again,  preparations  for  and  the  suc- 
cess realized  In  the  passage  of  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  resolution  in  1959  prevented 
the  further  development  of  the  diplomatic 
proposal.  Congressman  Pahbstein  himself 
backed  the  captive  nations  resolution  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  effort.  It  was  de- 
cided to  postpone  further  action  until  the 
turbulent  events  of  the  period  had  subsided 

Now.  with  the  present  administration  Just 
about  determining  Its  general  course  in  our 
foreign  policy  toward  the  US  S.R.,  the  matter 
of  establishing  U.S.  diplomatic  missions  In 
Ultraine  and  Byelorussia  Is  coming  to  the 
fore  again.  Its  consideration  will  necessarily 
have  to  be  undertaken  within  the  historical 
and  analytic  framework  cast  here.  For  the 
Dulles  criteria  still  are  very  much  In  vogue. 


EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1963 

The  SPEAKER.     Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Call- 


"  Department  of  State  communication.  Aug. 
1,   1958. 

•  Macomber.  William  B  .  communication. 
June  26.  1958 

'"  FARBSTKiif .  Lkonakd.  Hous«  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 355.  86th  Cong  .  Ist  seas  ,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Apr.  29,  1959. 


fomia   [Mr.  Knrol   ia  recognized  for  90 

minutes. 

Mr.  KENO  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  Introducing,  at  the  re<iue8t  of 
the  President,  the  administration  bill  en- 
titled the  "Employment  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1963."  This  bill  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  In  a  letter  from 
the  President  to  the  Speaker  yesterday. 
May  14.  1963.  The  draft  bill  and  the  ex- 
planation which  accompanied  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

As  the  President's  letter  to  the  Speaker 
stated,  the  bill  is  designed  to  carry  out 
a  recommendation  made  in  the  Pre.sl- 
dents  Economic  Report  to  the  Congress 
for  permanent  improvements  in  our  Fed- 
eral-State system  of  unemployment  in- 
.surance. 

Mr  Speaker,  for  the  information  of 
the  Members  and  the  Interested  public,  I 
am  including  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
the  President's  letter,  a  topical  summair 
of  the  bill,  and  a  detailed  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  bill  which  I  have  to- 
day introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
President. 

These  materials  follow: 

The  White  House. 
Washington.    May    14.    1963 
Hon    John    W.    McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatii'es. 
Wa.ihington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  Speaker:  I  am  transmitting  here- 
with a  bill  designed  to  carry  out  a  recom- 
mendation made  In  my  Economic  Report  to 
the  Congress  for  long-overdue  f>ermanent 
improvements  In  our  Federal-State  system  of 
unemployment  Insurance.  The  bill  would 
extend  coverage  of  the  system  to  over  3 
million  more  workers.  Increase  the  .size,  and 
duration  of  the  benefits.  Improve  the  financ- 
ing of  the  system,  and  make  certain  technical 
changes. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  need 
and  Importance  of  strengthening  our  unem- 
ployment Insurance  system  These  Im- 
provements win  not  only  ease  the  burdens 
of  Involuntary  unemployment,  but  will  add 
to  our  built-in  defenses  against  recession 

The  deficiencies  of  the  present  system  of 
restricted  benefits  and  coverage  have  been 
amply  demonstrated  In  recent  years.  Twice. 
In  1958  and  again  In  1961.  Congress  found  it 
necessary  to  enact  temporary  st<3pgap  legisla- 
tion to  provide  extended  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  for  the  long-term  un- 
employed More  and  more  workers  have  re- 
mained unemployed  for  long  periods  of  time 
In  the  la.st  few  years  The  percentage  of  the 
Insured  unemployed  who  were  unemployed 
more  than  26  weeks  Increased  from  15  per- 
cent In  1956  to  39  percent  In  1961,  and  re- 
mained at  21  percent  In  1962 

The  proposed  bill  would  provide  Federal 
extended  benefits  for  those  workers  who 
have  long  work  histories  but  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  State  benefits  and  remained 
unemployed  for  more  than  26  weeks  The 
first  26  weeks  of  unemployment  benefits 
would  be  left  to  the  States  The  Federal 
Government  would  assume  responsibility  for 
a  maximum  of  26  additional  weeks  for  those 
with  a  much  longer,  firmer  attachment  to  the 
labor  force  than  Is  required  under  any  State 
law  The  maximum  of  26  additional  weeks 
of  benefits  Is  based  on  the  fact  that  under 
the  1961  temp<.>rary  extended  benefit  program 
nearly  two-thirds  exhausted  the  13  addi- 
tional weeks  of  benefits  provided 

To  qualify  for  extended  benefits  a  worker 
would  have  to  be  employed  in  at  least  78 
of  the  156  weeks  preceding  his  unemploy- 
ment, as  well  as  In  26  of  the  last  52  weeks 
In  order  to  qualify  for  the  maximum  dura- 
tion   of   26    additional    weeks   of    benefits,    a 
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worker  must  have  104  weeks  of  employment 
In    the   3-year    qualifying    period. 

Long  periods  of  unemployment  in  th* 
group  of  workers  with  firm  attachment  to 
the  labor  force  Involves  a  difficult  period 
of  personal  adjustment  to  a  changed  situs, 
tlon.  Unemployment  Insxirance  by  Itself  u 
not  a  cure  for  such  unemployment:  nor  i« 
It  the  only  measure  necessary  to  deal  with 
the  problem.  The  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  the  Public  Works  Acceler*. 
tlon  Act.  the  1962  Public  Assistance  Amend- 
ments, the  strengthening  of  the  Employment 
Service,  particularly  the  services  to  tho«e 
over  45  and  to  those  under  21.  are  all  in- 
valuable  tools  we  have  already  acquired  for 
this  purpKJse.  Other  measures  we  have  pro- 
posed Include  the  Youth  Employment  Act, 
the  Senior  Citizens  Community  Plannlni 
and  Services  Act,  and  the  National  Educa- 
tion Improvement  Act  now  pending  before 
Congress. 

Unemployment  Insurance  Is.  however,  an 
Invaluable  additional  tool  because  of  it^ 
automatic  response  to  economic  condltlona 
It  provides  the  worker  with  Income  and  the 
community  with  purchasing  power  while 
other  more  Individualized  programs  are  get- 
ting underway  for  those  for  whom  they 
are  suitable. 

Another  major  provision  of  the  bill  en- 
courages the  States  to  raise  their  basic  ben- 
efit payments  Under  present-day  condi- 
tions weekly  benefits  are  often  too  low  in 
relation  to  lost  wages  to  enable  the  worker 
to  meet  his  b.islc  and  nondeferrable  ex- 
penses. Thus  the  bill  establishes  an  Initial 
Federal  goal  of  Individual  weekly  iseneflts  of 
50  percent  of  Individual  weekly  wages,  up 
to  a  State  maximum  of  50  percent  of  state- 
wide average  weekly  wages  This  goal  In- 
creases to  66*3  percent  by  1970 

The  financing  of  the  system  would  also  be 
strengthened  by  the  bill  A  system  of  equal- 
ization grants  to  States  is  provided  In  order 
to  spread  the  burden  of  excessively  high  un- 
employment comp>ensatlon  costs;  and  the 
amount  of  wages  subject  to  taxation  would 
be  Increased  to  $5,200  In  calendar  year  196« 
The  new  benefits  will  be  financed  by  a  03 
percent  Increase  In  the  net  Federal  tax 

I  am  attaching  an  explanatory  statement 
which  describes  these  administration  pro- 
posals In  detail.  I  urge  that  early  con- 
sideration be  given  to  this  legislation.  It 
will  provide  a  much  needed  addition  to  the 
series  of  tools  with  which  we  can  meet  the 
unemployment  problems  of  this  country 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 
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Summary  or  Omnibus  Unemployment 
Insurance  Bill 

The  proposal  would: 

1  Provide  Federal  extended  benefits  for 
workers  with  substantial  past  employment 
who  have  exhausted  State  benefits  and  have 
been  unemployed  for  26  weeks.  The  benefit* 
would  begin  July  1.  1964.  for  these  who  ex- 
haust State  benefits  after  January  1.  1964 
Qualified  workers  would  be  paid  at  State 
weekly  amounts  (except  where  adjustment 
Is  necessary  t<i  meet  the  effective  provision* 
of  the  benefit  requirements)  for  13  to  2fl 
weeks  based  on  length  of  past  employment. 
The  t)enefits  would  be  payable  at  all  times 
regardless  of  unemployment  levels 

2  Extend  coverage  to  employers  of  one 
worker  at  any  time,  and  to  nonprofit  reli- 
gious, charitable,  and  educational  Institu- 
tions 

.1  Amend  the  experience  rating  provisions 
to  permit  States  to  give  nonprofit  employers 
special  consideration. 

4  Increase  the  taxable  wage  base  to 
•5.200  (same  as  OABDI  proposal). 

5  Set  up  a  Federal  goal  of  individual 
weekly  benefiu  of  50  percent  of  Individual 
weekly  wages,  up  to  a  Stats  maximum  of  50 
percent  of  State  average  wages  rising  to  66^ 
percent  of  such  average  wages  by   1970. 


6  Limit  tax  ofiTset  credit  for  States  not 
meeting  goal  to  lesser  of  4-year  average  cost 
rute  and  2  7  percent. 

7  Provide  for  equalization  grants  to 
States  whose  benefit  costs  for  a  year  exceed 
2  7  percent  or  the  national  benefit  cost  ratio 
for  the  year,  whichever  is  higher. 

8  Provide  an  additional  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax  of  0  3  percent  to  pay  the  costs 
of  the  Federal  benefit  program  and  the 
equalization  grants. 

g  Provide  a  special  12-member  Advisory 
Commission  to  study  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ments and  report  by  September  30.   1966. 

10  Change  the  annual  certification  date 
from  December  31  to  October  31.  and  make 
other  technical  and  minor  changes. 


Statement  in  Explanation  of  a  Draft  Bill 
To   Provide    for    the   Establishment   of   a 
Program    or   Federal   Unemployment   Ad- 
justment BENEfTTS,  To  Provide  for  Equal- 
ization  Grants.    To    Extend   Coverage    op 
the    unrmployment    compensation    pro- 
GRAM. To  Establish  Federal  Requirements 
With    Respect    to    the    Weekly    Benefit 
amount  and  Limit  the  Tax  Credits  Avail- 
able TO  Employers  in  a  State  Which  Does 
Not  Meet  Such  Requirements,  To  Estab- 
lish  A   Federal   Requirement   Prohibiting 
States    From    Denting    Compensation    to 
Workers  Undergoing  Training  and  Dent 
Tax    Credits    to    Employers    in    a    State 
Which  Does  Not  Meet  Such  Requirement, 
To  Increase  the  Wage  Base  for  the  Fed- 
eral Unemployment  Tax,  To  Increase  the 
Rate     of     the     Federal     Unemployment 
Taxes,  To  Establish  a  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Adjustment   and   Equalization    Ac- 
count IN  THE  Unemployment  Trust  Fund, 
To    Chance    the    Annual    Certification 
Date  Under  the   Federal    Unemployment 
Tax  A(rr.  To  Provide  for  a  Special  Advisory 
Commission,   and  for  Other  Purposes 
This  draft  bill  contains  tiu-ee  titles.     To- 
gether, the  provisions  would  make  permanent 
improvements   In   the   coverage,   benefit   and 
financing    provisions    of    the    Federal -State 
unemployment  Insurance  system. 

Title  I  would  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  establishing  new  titles  XVII  and 
XVIII  and  by  amending  present  title  IX. 
The  new  title  XVII  would  establish  a  perma- 
nent national  program  of  Federal  unemploy- 
ment adjustment  benefits  for  unemployed 
workers  with  substantial  labor  force  attach- 
ment who  have  exhausted  the  benefit  rights 
provided  for  them  by  State  law  and  title  XV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  Title  XVIII  would 
provide  for  Federal  equalization  grants  to 
SUtes  with  heavy  unemployment  In  any 
year  Title  IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
would  be  amended  to  establish  a  new  Fed- 
eral unemployment  adjustment  and  equal- 
ization account,  and  to  make  other  necessary 
changes. 

Title  II  would"  amend  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act:  (1)  by  extending  cover- 
age of  the  unemployment  compensation  sys- 
tem to  more  than  3  million  workers  In  small 
Arms  and  nonprofit  organizations;  (2)  by 
providing  that  special  contribution  treat- 
ment of  nonprofit  organizations  would  not 
confilct  with  Federal  experience-rating  re- 
quirements; (3)  by  limiting  the  tax  credits 
allowed  on  the  basis  of  State  laws  which 
provide  substanadard  benefit  amounts;  (4) 
by  denying  tax  credits  to  employers  in  States 
which  deny  benefits-  to  workers  who  are 
taking  approved  training;  (5)  by  Increasing 
to  15,200  the  wage  base  for  the  Federal  un- 
employment tax;  (6)  by  providing  a  Federal 
tax  to  finance  the  Federal  unemployment 
adjustment  benefits  and  equalization  grants, 
and  (7)  by  changing  the  annual  certification 
date. 

Title  ni  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
»  Special  Advisory  Commission  to  review  the 
Pederal-State  unemployment  insurance  sys- 
tem and  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary, and  for  effective  dates. 


TTTLX  I. AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SOCIAL  SECUHrTT 

ACT 

Federal  unemployment  adjustment  benefits 
(FUAB) 

A  new  title  XVn  In  the  Social  Security  Act 
would  be  established  by  title  I  of  this  bill. 
Under  the  program  which  this  title  would 
provide,  the  reBponslblllty  for  ^the  first  26 
weeks  of  unemployment  would  be  left  pri- 
marily with  the  States.  Unemployment  of 
longer  duration  is  made  a  Federal  responsi- 
bility because  long-term  unemployment  is  a 
national  problem.  It  results  from  economic 
factors,  Euch  as  automation  and  other  tech- 
nological changes  and  relocation  of  indiis- 
try.  which  transcend  State  lines.  Its  Impact 
cannot  be  confined  to  the  Immediate  areas 
of  Its  origin.  Its  effective  treatment  is  predi- 
cated upon  both  a  local  and  an  overall  ap- 
proach, which  utilizes  the  resources  of  the 
entire  Nation.  A  variety  of  measures  to 
stimulate  employment  opportunities,  to  im- 
prove the  skills  of  the  work  force,  and  to 
maintain  the  well-being  of  the  Individual 
and  the  economy  are  required  to  meet  the 
Federal  responsibility  for  long-term  unem- 
ployment. 

Unemployment  insurance  performs  a  vital 
function  in  maintaining  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  economy  and  of  the  Individual 
during  the  period  within  which  other  re- 
sources of  the  country  can  be  marshaled  as 
solutions.  While  benefits  under  an  insur- 
ance program  should  be  available  for  a  pre- 
scribed period,  rather  than  Indefinitely,  the 
limitations  on  the  period  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  light  of  the  situation  In  which 
the  program  operates.  The  Increased  inci- 
dence of  unemplojrment  lasting  longer  than 
26  weeks  calls  for  a  reevaluatlon  of  old  con- 
cepts of  unemployment  Insurance  duration. 
No  distinction  would  be  made  as  between 
individuals  who  are  unemployed  during  so- 
called  recession  periods  and  so-called  normal 
periods.  There  would,  of  course,  be  a  great 
Increase  in  the  volume  of  Federal  benefits 
In  periods  of  high  unemployment.  At  all 
times,  however,  insurance  benefits  of  over 
6  months'  duration  would  be  limited  to  work- 
ers with  substantial  labor  force  attachment. 
Long  unemployment  of  this  group  Is  largely 
structural,  and  Involves  a  difficult  period  of 
personal  adjustment  to  a  changed  situation. 
This  adjustment  will  be  facilitated  by  Income 
maintenance  as  an  earned  right,  which  re- 
spects and  preserves  the  dignity  of  the  Indi- 
vidual as  a  member  of  the  labor  force,  rather 
than  by  subjecting  him  to  the  means  tests 
of  public  assistance. 

Long-term  unemployment  is  more  serious 
now  than  In  the  past.  Even  In  nonrecesslon 
periods  of  recent  years,  the  number  of  long- 
term  unemployed  has  remained  high. 
Among  unemployment  Insurance  benefici- 
aries, those  unemployed  26  or  more  weeks 
represented  15  percent  of  the  total  In  1956, 
29  percent  In  1961,  and  21  percent  In  1962. 

Title  XVII  would  provide  a  self-supporting 
program  of  Federal  unemployment  adjust- 
ment benefits  for  weeks  of  unemployment  be- 
ginning after  June  30,  1964.  and  after  this 
title  Is  enacted,  to  the  long-duration  unem- 
ployed who  meet  the  conditions  of  past  at- 
tachments to  the  labor  force  and  who  have 
exhausted  their  benefit  rights  under  State 
and  Federal  unemployment  compensation 
laws  after  January  1.  1964.  Long-duration 
unemployed  are  those  whose  entitlement  to 
State  or  title  XV  benefits,  plus  weeks  of 
unemployment  after  exhaustion  of  such  en- 
titlement, have  been  the  equivalent  of  26 
weeks  of  total  unemployment.  These  Fed- 
eral unemployment  adjustment  benefits,  pay- 
able without  regard  to  the  level  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  economy,  would  be  payable  only 
to  those  long-term  unemployed  who  have  had 
a  substantial  work  history,  as  measured  by  a 
Federal  formula.  In  the  3  years  preceding 
their  unemployment.  Benefit  rights  estab- 
lished by  a  claim  remain  available  for  the 
ensuing  2  to  2'2  years,  and  new  benefit  rights 


cannot  be  established  until  after  such  time. 
Therefore,  a  worker  cannot  establish  a  second 
series  of  these  Federal  benefits  without  sub- 
stantial employment  subsequent  to  his  first 
claim. 

To  be  eligible,  a  worker  must  have  at  least 
26  weeks  of  employment  In  the  State  base 
period,  and  at  least  78  weeks  In  the  156- 
week  period  consisting  of  his  State  base  pe- 
riod and  the  2  immediately  preceding  years 

the     -Federal     qualifying     period."     (Since 
many    State    unemployment   insurance    laws 
do    not   use   weeks   of   employment   in   their 
benefit  formulas,  alternative  tests  of  employ- 
ment are  provided.)      The  bill  provides  for'a 
longer  and  firmer  past  attachment  than  does 
any  State  unemployment  compensation  law. 
To  receive  these  benefits,  the  worker  must 
have  exhausted  his  rights  to  unemployment 
compensation  under  State  laws  and  any  other 
Federal    unemployment    insurance   program, 
and  must  have  been  unemployed  for  at  least 
the   equivalent  of  26  weeks  of  total  unem- 
ployment since  the  beginning  of  his  most  re- 
cent State  benefit  year.     The  general  Intent 
of  this  provision  is  to  restrict  the  Federal 
compensation     to     the     long-term     unem- 
ployed— that  is,  those  who  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  more  than  26  weeks— without  lim- 
iting the  program's   application   to   workers 
who    received    26    weeks    of    State    benefits. 
For  tbls  purpose,  an  Individual  who  exhausts 
his  State  or  title  XV  benefitB  wiU  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  unemployed  for  the  nximber 
of  weeks  specified  in  the  monetary  determina- 
tion or  determination   with   respect    to   his 
most  recent  benefit  year.    Thus,  a  worker  en- 
titled to  State  benefits  of  26  times  his  week- 
ly benefit  amount  could  become  eligible  for 
Federal   unemployment   adjustment   benefits 
immediately    after    his   exhaustion    of    State 
benefits  (whether  or  not  he  actually  received 
benefits  for  26  weeks) . 

If  he  were  entitled  to  benefits  for  less  than 
26  weeks,  however,  he  would  have  to  serve  an 
uncompensated  period  of  unemployment 
after  his  State  exhaustion  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  his  entitlement  and  26 
weeks.  To  be  counted,  the  weeks  should  be 
weeks  for  which  the  claimant  could  have 
received  benefits  if  he  had  been  entitled  to  26 
weeks  of  State  benefits;  that  is.  he  should  be 
able  to  work,  available  for  work'and  free  from 
disqualification.  Weeks  of  partial  unemploy- 
ment could  be  accumulated  toward  the  26 
weeks,  as  they  would  have  been  under  the 
State  law.  The  bill  provides  that  he  would 
certify  to  his  unemployment  during  the  in- 
tervening weeks  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

Tfie  Secretary's  regulations  would  cover 
the  manner  in  which  individuals  would  es- 
tablish the  fact  that  they  had  been  unem- 
ployed, able  to  work,  available  for  work  and 
otherwise  not  disqualified  during  the  weeks 
between  exhaustion  of  State  or  title  XV  ben- 
efits and  eligibility  for  Federal  unemploy- 
ment adjustment  benefits. 

Federal  unemployment  adjustment  bene- 
fits would  ordinarily  be  payable  at  the  same 
weekly  amount  for  total  unemplojTnent  as 
the  Individual  received  under  State  law. 
However,  If  his  State  benefit  did  not  meet  the 
requirements  provided  by  section  206  of  the 
bill,  his  Federal  benefit  would  be  computed 
in  accordance  with  those  requirements.  It 
would  be  anomalous  to  establish  a  Federal 
benefit  system  which  paid  to  workers  in  any 
State  a  weekly  benefit  amount  less  than 
would  be  required  by  another  section  of  the 
bill.  Therefore,  the  bill  provides  that,  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  benefit  requirements, 
the  weekly  benefit  amount  of  all  Federal 
beneficiaries  must  meet  those  requirements 
through  appropriate  adjustments  in  any  in- 
divldual's  State  benefit  amount.  For  exam- 
ple, if  In  1969  the  State  law  provides  benefits 
of  one  twenty-sixth  of  high  quarter  earnings, 
but  the  maximum  is  $40  whereas  60  percent 
of  average  coverage  wages  would  be  $50,  a 
worker  who  earned  $1,220  In  his  high  quarter 
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would  hAV«  lii«  Fe<leril  weekly  benefit 
amount  adjuttad  upward  from  $40  to  $47. 

Federal  benefit*  would  be  payable  for  at 
leaat  13  week«  to  any  worker  who  meeta  the 

basic  eligibility  requirement  of  78  week* 
work  out  of  the  156  weeks  In  the  Federal 
qualifying  period.  Additional  beneflu  may 
be  p.Ud,  to  a  total  duration  of  26  weets.  at 
the  rate  of  1  week  of  benefit*  for  each  addi- 
tional 2  weeks  of  employment  In  that  period. 
(Alternative  formulas  are  provided  for  State* 
which  do  not  use  weeks  of  employment  In 
their  unemployment  Insurance  formulas. ) 
.A  worker  who  has  worked  half  of  the  last  3 
years  can  draw  13  weeks  of  Federal  benefits, 
and  one  who  has  worked  two-thirds  or  more 
of  the  period  can  draw  26  weeks 

These  13  to  26  weeks  of  Federal  benefits 
would  be  payable  during  a  Federal  benefit 
period  which  constats  of  the  State  benefit 
year  and  the  2  Immediately  succeeding  year*. 
Thus,  a  worker  cannot  draw  substantial  Fed- 
eral unemployment  adjustment  benefits  year 
after  year.  He  cannot  establish  rights  to  a 
second  or  third  series  of  Federal  benefits 
without  substantial  employment  following 
his  first  establishment  of  such  rights. 

The  program  proposed  Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide workers  who  have  been  regularly  em- 
ployed with  adequate  protection  for  a  pe- 
riod of  structural  unemployment.  The  26 
weeks  of  protection  over  a  3-year  period 
would  give  time  enough  and  protection 
enough  for  most  of  them  to  make  the  ad- 
justment. This  does  not  mean  that  every 
claimant  will  receive  26  weeks,  nor  that 
everyone  will  be  working  at  the  end  of  his 
duration.  Average  actual  duration  Is  esti- 
mated at  13  weeks  and  the  exhaustion  ratio 
at  40  percent. 

Support  for  the  proposed  duration  Is  found 
In  past  erperlence  with  extended  benefits. 
Of  those  who  were  entitled  to  13  weeks  under 
the  1961  TEUC  program,  about  two-thirds 
exhausted  those  benefits 

The  facts  derived  from  the  Pennsylvania 
experience  Uhe  only  State  where  the  actual 
effect  of  a  duration  longer  than  39  weeks  can 
be  compared  with  a  duration  of  39  weeks) 
are  meaningful  in  this  respect.  Under  the 
1958  TUC  program  all  who  qualified  were 
entitled  to  45  weeks  combined  State  afnd 
Federal  duration.  whUe  In  the  1961  TEUC 
program  the  limit  was  39  weeks.  Even 
though  the  1958  recession  was  more  severe, 
the  exhaustion  rate  under  the  extended  pro- 
gram was  58  percent  In  1956.  but  70  percent 
In  1961. 

Relevant,  also.  Is  the  fact  that  In  1961. 
about  2  8  million  workers  were  unemployed 
27  or  more  weeks.  About  two-thirds  of 
them,  or  1.850.000,  received  State  unem- 
ployinent  Insurance.  About  1.1  million  of 
them  could  have  received  Federal  extended 
benefits  under  this  bill,  and  660,000  of  them 
would  have  been  protected  for  the  duration 
of  their  unemployment  during  the  year. 

If  a  worker  who  establishes  a  claim  to  Fed- 
eral benefits  has  received  niore  than  26 
weeks  of  benefits  for  a  single  benefit  year  un- 
der State  law,  his  potential  weeks  of  Federal 
benefits  will  be  reduced  accordingly,  and  the 
State  reimbursed  for  each  such  week. 

In  order  to  receive  Federal  benefits  for  a 
week,  the  worker  must  generally  meet  the 
terms  and  conditions  for  receiving  unem- 
ployment compensation  of  the  State  law  un- 
der which  he  exhausted  his  benefit  rights 
There  are  several  exceptions: 

A  Federal  disqualification — postponement 
of  benefits  for  6  weeks — will  be  imposed  on 
a  Federal  claimant  when  the  disqualifica- 
tion provided  under  the  State  law  would  last 
for  the  duration  of  the  worker's  unemploy- 
ment or  would  cancel  part  or  all  of  his  bene- 
fit rights. 

Neither  of  these  types  of  disqualification 
Is  appropriate  for  a  Federal  program  ruch 
as  the  OD«  proposed  Disqualifications 
which  last  for  the  duration  of  the  worker's 


unemployment  are  particularly  severe  in 
times  of  high  unemployment,  or  for  work- 
ers who  have  difficulty  In  finding  new  Jobs. 
Insofar  as  cancellation  la  ooncemed.  the 
proposed  bill  follows  other  Federal  programs 
which  provided  additional  Federal  t)enefits 
(TUC,  TEUC)  none  of  which  permitted  can- 
cellation of  the  Federal  benefit  rights 

There  Is  also  a  special  Federal  disqualifi- 
cation for  fraud  In  connection  with  the  Fed- 
eral benefits  A  claimant  would  be  disquali- 
fied for  these  benefits  for  a  period  of  from 
4  to  52  otherwise  comf>ensable  weeks  be- 
ginning with  the  week  In  which  It  Is  deter- 
mined that  he  committed  fraud,  according 
to  the  gravity  of  the  offense,  within  the  24- 
month  period  beginning  with  the  date  of 
the  determination 

.^  Federal  disqualification  will  be  imposed 
for  refusal  to  attend,  or  failure  to  make  sat- 
isfactory pnrtgress  In.  training  to  which  the 
Individual  Is  referred  Such  a  provl.slon  Is 
Justified  tn  a  program  of  additional  bene- 
fits for  the  long-term  unemployed,  whose 
need  for  training  as  a  step  toward  reem- 
ployment  has  become   clear. 

Some  workers  taking  training  will  meet 
the  eligibility  conditions  for  both  FUAB  and 
training  allowances  under  another  Federal 
act  such  as  the  .^rea  Redevelopment  Act  or 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  The  bill  provides  that  In  such  situa- 
tions, the  training  allowance  Is  payable 
rather  than  FUAB.  The  weeks  of  training 
allowances  would  not.  however.  t>e  deduct- 
ible from  poitentlal  Federal  unemploy- 
ment adjustment  benefit  rights.  Thus.  If 
the  worker  should  have  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment after  hU  training,  and  within  his  Fed- 
eral benefit  period,  he  could  draw  his  Fed- 
eral benefits  for  those  weeks 

The  bin  makes  It  explicit  that  any  worker 
who  Is  drawing  an  employer  retirement  pen- 
sion or  a  primary  social  security  benefit 
must  adequately  demonstrate  that  he  Is  not 
retired  but  Is  still  an  active  member  of  the 
labor  force.  Such  a  claimant  must  demon- 
strate. In  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  that  he  has  made  reasonable 
efforts  to  find  suitable  work.  This  provision 
Is  Intended  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  an 
Individual  who  has  retired  from  the  labor 
force  Is  not  entitled  to  unemployment  In- 
surance and  Is  committing  fraud  when  he 
flies  a  claim.  It  recognizes,  however,  tliat 
many  Individuals  receiving  pensions  or  pri- 
mary OA3I  t>enefit8  are  nevertheless  b<ina 
fide  active  members  of  the  labor  force.  For 
example,  employers  sometimes  provide  early 
pensions  for  workers  separated  because  of 
automation  who  meet  certain  conditions  of 
age  and  seniority.  Some  of  these  workers 
will  withdraw  from  the  labor  force,  while 
others  will  make  vigorous  efforts  to  find  other 
work  The  employer  pension  may  t>e  drawn 
even  though  the  Individual  is  working  full- 
time. 

.\n  employed  Individual  over  65  Is  missing 
a  source  of  current  income  if  he  does  not 
claim  his  OASI  benefits  Such  benefits  are 
not  payable  for  weeks  of  unemployment, 
even  though  they  are  related  to  the  In- 
dividual's monthly  and  annual  Income  from 
wages  and  self-employment.  Full  OASI 
benefits  may  be  payable  for  a  month  In 
which  the  individual  has  substantially  full- 
time  employment  In  every  week,  or  they 
may  be  withheld  for  a  month  In  which  he 
worked  only  1  week,  and  was  looking  for 
work  the  rest  of  the  month. 

Thus,  the  receipt  of  a  pension  or  OASI 
benefit  Is  not  necessarily  evidence  of  with- 
drawal from  the  labor  force,  but  should  be 
a  signal  for  careful  examination  of  current 
ellglblUty  8tatu.s 

As  la  the  case  with  other  Federal  unemploy- 
ment pajrments,  the  Federal  unemployment 
adjustment  benefit  program  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  State  employment  security 
agencies   under   agreements   with   the  Secre- 


tary These  agreements  would  be  almi^,  j^ 
those  under  which  the  States  make  payiaent« 
under   title   XV  of  the  SocUl  Security  Ac? 

The  bin  proTldss  for  the  financing  at  th« 
Federal  benefiu  by  an  Increase  in  the  p^rt. 
eral  unemployment  tax. 

Additional  protection  Is  necessary  tn» 
workers  with  substantial  past  employnxtnt 
who  are  experiencing  prolonged  unemploy. 
ment.  The  niimber  of  claimants  who  eii 
haust  their  State  rights,  even  In  nonrecesslon 
years  such  as  1965  or  1960.  Is  Increaain. 
Between  the  1958  and  the  1961  recession! 
the  numt)er  of  unemployed  out  of  work  for 
more  tiian  15  weeks  never  dropped  beio* 
700.000.  In  1960.  more  than  one-fifth  of  »u 
State  claimants  exhausted  their  rights  la 
States  provldlnt;  at  least  26  week.s  of  duration 
to  most  or  all  claimants,  such  as  Ohio 
Pennsylvania,  and   Vermont. 

Employment  opportunities  have  declined 
markedly  In  many  Industries  which  formerly 
provided  steady  work  at  good  wages  and  a 
secure  future  for  millions  of  Amerlam 
workers  Steel,  textile,  automobile,  md 
aircraft  manufacturing,  and  coal  mlnlEg 
Illustrate  situations  where  technical  sd. 
vances  and  productivity  gains  have  made  it 
possible  to  obtain  greater  production  with  a 
smaller  work  force  from  year  to  year  In 
many  Industrial  centers,  abandonment  of 
older  plants  or  shifts  In  methods  have  caused 
the  separation  of  workers  with  long  employ, 
ment  attachment  despite  the  protection  of 
seniority  rules.  Rapid  technological 
changes  Including  those  resulting  from  au- 
tomation may  well  displace  over  a  million 
workers  per  year  In  the  decade  of  the  glztln 
at  the  present  production  rates. 

Displaced  semiskilled  and  unskilled  work- 
ers, particularly  those  In  the  older  a^ 
groups,  remain  o\it  of  work  longer  because 
they  often  do  not  have  the  education  to 
perform  the  Increasingly  technical  job« 
called  for  by  the  growing  Industries  which 
need  more  manpower.  The  fast  growing 
trade,  service,  and  research  Industries  de- 
mand different  skills  and  abilities  than  are 
f»8sessed  by  displaced  miners  and  factory 
hands. 

Training  Ls  a  valuable  tool  to  helping  long- 
term  unemployed  workers  toward  reemploy- 
ment Not  all.  however,  need,  or  can  profit 
from  training.  Training  facilities  are  not— 
and  may  well  not  be — available  for  some  who 
want  training.  In  other  situations,  there 
may  be  no  Jobs  for  which  to  train  worken 

Unemployment  Insurance  Is  not  a  cure  for 
unemployment,  nor  the  only  measiu^  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  Unemployment  Insiir- 
ance  Is.  however,  a  valuable  device,  because 
of  Its  automatic  response  to  economic  con- 
dltlons.  It  provides  the  worker  with  In- 
come, and  the  community  with  purchasing 
power,  while  other  more  Individualized  pro- 
grams are  getting  underway.  This  pro- 
posal Is  designed  to  keep  unemployment 
Insurance  playing  Its  proper  role  as  a  limited 
program  of  wage  loss  Insurance,  financed  by 
an  earmarked  tax  and  payable  as  a  matter  at 
earned  right  to  bona  fide  members  of  the 
labor  force  during  periods  between  jobs. 

Equalisation  grants 

The  bill  would  add  a  new  title  XVm  to  ths 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  an  equal- 
ization grants  program.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  underwrite  two-thirds  of  tbs 
annual  benefits  costs  In  excess  of  a  specified 
level  for  each  State  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  FUTA.  Including  the  benefit 
requirements  to  be  added  by  section  200  of 
this  bin.  Generally,  the  Federal  GoTero- 
ment  would  finance  two-thirds  of  a  Statst 
benefit  cost  for  a  year  in  excess  of  2.7  perosnt 
of  State  taxable  wages  for  that  year.  How- 
ever, in  those  years  for  which  the  national 
benefit  cost  rate  exceeds  2.7  percent  of  tax- 
able wages,  the  Federal  Ooreriunent  wooM 
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contribute  only  toward  that  portion  of  a 
State's  costs  In  excess  of  the  national  rate. 
Equalization  grants  provide  a  method  for 
spreading  the  risk  of  heavy  benefit  costs 
among  all  States,  by  financing  the  excess 
costs  from  a  common  fund.  Such  grants 
reduce  the  amount  of  revenue  which  high 
cost  States  would  otherwise  have  to  raise, 
and  therefore  further  one  of  the  original  pur- 
poses of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  mini- 
mizing Interstate  variations  In  unemploy- 
ment tax  rates. 

Although  benefit  cost  rate  variations  from 
State  to  State  are  affected  by  differences  in 
benefit  formulas,  they  are  caused  primarily 
by  differences  In  the  Incidence  of  unemploy- 
ment Experience  Indicates  that  the  rates  of 
insured  unemployment  and  of  benefit  costs 
vary  widely  from  State  to  State.  At  present, 
a  State  with  hlgher-than-average  unemploy- 
ment can  have  hlgher-than-average  un- 
employment tax  rates,  or  It  can  keep  its  costs 
to  the  average  level  by  providing  less  bene- 
fits Either  of  these  approaches  may  ag- 
gravate the  State's  relatively  unfavorable 
situation. 

The  higher  tax  rate  may  discourage  In- 
dustry, and  thus  Increase  the  unemployment 
problem.  Inadequate  benefits  are  more 
serious  In  situations  of  high  unemployment 
than  at  other  times,  since  they  affect  more 
people  and  for  longer  periods. 

The  equalization  grants  provided  by  this 
bin  would  help  such  States  meet  their 
problem  and  still  provide  adequate  benefits. 
States  which  do  not  provide  benefits  equal  to 
the  level  of  benefit  adequacy  established  by 
section  206  of  this  bill  will  not  be  eligible  for 
equalization  grants 

The  equalization  grants  are  limited  to 
two-thirds  of  the  State  costs  in  excess  of 
the  equalization  level.  Because  the  remain- 
ing one-third  must  be  paid  by  the  State,  the 
SUte  win  have  a  financial  Interest  In  as- 
suring that  benefits  are  not  excessive. 

The  effect  of  tux  rates  on  the  location  or 
expansion  of  Industry  Is  not  subject  to  pre- 
cise measurement,  and  may  be  greatly  over- 
emphasized. The  widespread  belief  In  the 
importance  of  tax  rates  In  attracting  and 
holding  Industry  Is,  nevertheless,  persuasive 
to  State  legislatures  and  effectively  limits  the 
degree  to  which  a  State  may  Impose  tax 
rates  above  those  In  other  States. 

More  Importantly,  it  appears  Inequitable 
to  Impose  upon  employers  In  a  particular 
SUte  the  full  burden  of  disproportionately 
high  costs,  since  the  causes  of  such  unem- 
ployment are  largely  beyond  State  control 
and  result  from  the  Influence  of  national 
factors  In  the  economy. 

Financing  of  the  Federal  unemployment  ad- 
justment benefits  and  equalization  grants 

The  bill  provides  for  the  financing  of  the 
Federal  unemployment  adjustment  benefits 
and  the  equalization  grants  by  an  Increase 
of  03  percent  In  the  Federal  unemployment 
tax  rate.  This  Increase  will  come  Into  effect 
on  wages  paid  In  1964.  Under  present  law, 
there  Is  a  special  0  4  percent  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax  due  on  1963  -vages  to  finance 
the  TEUC  program  of  1961-62.  The  House 
has  passed  a  bill.  H  R.  4655.  which  would  cut 
this  tax  to  0  25  percent.  If  H.R.  4655  Is  en- 
acted, net  Federal  unemployment  taxes  will 
drop  to  0  65  percent  on  1963  wages.  Un- 
der this  bill,  they  would  rise  to  07  percent 
on  wages  In  1964  and  subsequent  years.  Ti- 
tle II  of  this  bill  would  also  increase  the 
amount  of  a  worker's  wages  subject  to  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act. 

Another  provision  of  title  I  would  amend 
title  IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  esUb- 
lish  a  Federal  unemployment  adjustment 
and  equalization  account  within  the  unem- 
ployment trust  fund  Payments  of  Fed- 
eral benefits  and  equalization  grants  would 
t^e  made  from  this  account.  The  proceeds  of 
the  additional  0.3-percent  tax  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  this  account. 


TFTLE  II — AMENDMENTS  TO  THK  FEDEEAL  tlNElC- 
PI-OTMENT  TAX  ACT  IN  THE  INTERNAL  RXVZNTnE 
CODE  or  1984 

Title  II  Of  the  bill  would  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Unemployment  Tax  Act  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  extend   the  protection  of 
the  unemployment  insurance  system,  begin- 
ning January  1.  1966,  to  about  3.3  million  of 
the  14.3  million  wage  and  salary  workers  now 
excluded     from     unemployment     insurance. 
This  would   be   accomplished   by   extending 
the  Federal  unemployment  tax  to  employers 
of  one  at  any  time  and  to  services  for  non- 
profit religious,  charitable   and  educational 
organizations.     Changes  In  the  Federal  ex- 
perience-rating requirements   would   permit 
States  to  give  special  contribution  treatment 
to  the  nonprofit  organizations.    The  amount 
of  a  worker's  wages  subject  to  the  tax  would 
be  increased  from  $3,000  to  $5,200.    This  title 
would    also    establish    Federal    requirements 
with  respect  to  State  weekly  benefit  amounts, 
and  provide  reduced  tax  credit  for  employers 
In  a  State  not  meeting  such  requirements, 
would  deny  tax  credit  for  employers  in  States 
which  deny  benefits  to  workers  who  are  tak- 
ing  approved    training,    and   would    provide 
an  additional  tax  to  finance  the  costs  of  the 
new     Federal      unemployment     adjustment 
benefit    and    equalization    grants    programs 
provided  under  title  I  of  the  bill. 

Employers  of  one  or  more 

The  bin  would  bring  about  1.8  million 
more  workers  under  unemployment  insur- 
ance by  extending  the  application  of  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  to  employers 
of  one  or  more  workers.  If  the  workers  per- 
form services  covered  by  the  act.  as  Is  now 
the  case  under  the  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act  (OASDI).  Coverage  would  be 
achieved  by  deleting  the  definition  of  "em- 
ployer" from  section  3306  of  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act  and  by  making  ap- 
propriate deletions  from  section  3301  and 
other  sections  of  such  act. 

At  present,  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act  applies  only  to  employers  who  have  at 
least  four  workers  In  at  least  20  weeks  In  a 
calendar  year.  There  are  28  State  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  laws  with  similar  restric- 
tions. The  other  24  States  already  cover 
about  14  mUllon  more  workers  excluded 
from  Federal  coverage  by  the  slze-of-flrm 
requirement. 

Experience  under  OASDI  and  under  the 
State  unemployment  Insurance  laws  which 
cover  employers  of  one  worker  at  any  time 
has  demonstrated  that  such  coverage  is  feasi- 
ble to  administer. 

Experience  has  also  demonstrated  that  the 
workers  In  firms  which  do  not  have  four 
workers  in  20  weeks  need  the  protection  of 
unemployment  insurance.  In  general.  In  the 
States  which  cover  firms  with  fewer  than 
four  workers,  the  proportion  of  workers  who 
receive  benefits  Is  greater  for  small  firms 
than  for  the  larger  ones.  At  the  same  time, 
the  State  experience  indicates  that  coverage 
does  not  Impose  an  unreasonable  financial 
burden  on  these  small  employers. 

When  a  State  law  covers  smaU  firms,  work- 
ers from  these  firms  receive  the  protection  of 
Federal  programs  providing  additional  bene- 
fits, but  their  employers  do  not  contribute 
to  the  Federal  funds  from  which  such  com- 
pensation is  paid,  or  to  the  Federal  funds 
used  to  finance  the  operation  of  the  program. 
In  those  States,  the  employer  with  three 
workers  has  an  unfair  competitive  advantage 
over  the  employer  who  has  four  workers. 

Nonprofit  organizations 
The  bill  would  extend  the  protection  of 
the  unemployment  Insurance  system  to  about 
15  million  employees  of  nonprofit  religious, 
charitable,  educational  and  humane  orga- 
nizations. The  proposal  would  not  cover  the 
handicapped  In  sheltered  workshops,  minis- 
ters or  members  of  religious  orders,  certain 
students  and  interns,  and  others  performing 


services  for  nonprofit  organizations  if  the 
remuneration  is  less  than  $50  In  a  calendar 
quarter. 

About  half  of  the  workers  who  would  be 
added  are  employed  In  hospitals,  and  about 
one-third  by  educational  Institutions.  Only 
a  small  percentage  are  employed  by  religious 
and  charitable  Institutions  supported  by 
donations. 

The  workers  who  would  be  covered  are 
cooks  and  busboys,  elevator  operators,  jani- 
tors, and  scrubwomen,  printers  and  typists, 
as  well  as  teachers,  nurses,  and  professional 
social  workers.  About  40  percent  of  the  hos- 
pital workers  are  food,  maintenance,  and  cus- 
todial workers. 

While  some  of  the  professional  groups  In 
the  nonprofit  field  may  have  the  protection 
of  tenure  and  stable  employment,  the  same 
could  be  said  for  professional  groups  of 
presently  covered  workers.  Other  employees 
of  nonprofit  organizations,  particularly  in 
the  nonprofessional  occupations,  are  low 
paid  and  have  a  high  rate  of  turnover  which 
generally  Indicates  unemployment.  Such 
evidence  as  Is  available,  in  fact,  indicates 
that  nonprofit  employees  have  a  risk  of  un- 
employment and  therefore  need  Insurance 
against   the   risk. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Federal  provi- 
sions relating  to  State  experience  rating,  so 
that  with  respect  to  services  which  are  cov- 
ered by  an  approved  State  law,  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization could  receive  Its  full  credit  against 
the  Federal  tax,  whether  it  paid  a  State 
tax  or  not.  States  would  be  permitted  to 
provide  for  reduced  contributions  from  non- 
profit organizations  on  any  basis  the  State 
legislature  chose,  without  endangering  the 
State  law's  conformity  with  Federal  condi- 
tions for  additional  credit  allowances  for 
other  employers.  Thus,  a  State  could  pro- 
vide a  special,  and  lower,  tax  schedule  for 
nonprofit  employers,  could  permit  them  to 
reimburse  the  State  for  the  costs  of  benefits, 
rather  than  pay  contributions,  or  provide 
any  other  modification  of  the  contribution 
schedule  enacted  by  the  State  legislature. 

This  change  is  a  recognition  of  the  special 
tax  status  traditionally  allowed  to  these  or- 
ganizations. It  would  permit  State  arrange- 
ments under  which  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion could  be  assured  that  its  contributions 
would  be  no  higher  than  necessary  to  cover 
the  cost  of  unemployment  benefits  to  its 
former  workers. 

Definition  of  wages 

The  bill  would  increase  the  wages  taxable 
under  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 
from  the  first  $3,000  of  a  worker's  annual 
wages  from  an  employer  to  the  first  $5,200 
of  wages,  effective  with  respect  to  wages  In 
1966  and  thereafter.  The  new  wage  base 
would  not  only  make  necessary  increases  In 
the  amount  of  Federal  revenue,  but  would 
also  Increase  the  potential  State  revenue 
for  the  States  faced  with  low  reserves. 

The  $3,000  limitation  on  taxable  wages 
was  established  in  1939  to  bring  the  unem- 
ployment Insurance  base  into  line  with  that 
for  OASI  and  thus  make  reporting  easier 
for  employers.  About  98  percent  of  wages 
In  covered  employment  were  taxable,  even 
after    the    limitation    was    adopted. 

Since  1939,  average  weekly  wages  have  more 
than  tripled;  less  than  about  60  percent  of 
wages  In  covered  employment  are  now  sub- 
ject to  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act. 
The  wage  base  for  OASDI  has  been  Increased 
repeatedly;  it  is  now  $4,800  and  an  increase 
to  $5,200  has  been  recommended. 

The  adverse  results  of  the  $3,000  limitation 
on  taxable  wages  are  not  confined  to  a  lower- 
ing of  revenue,  serious  as  that  Is  In  some 
cases.  Benefits,  being  related  even  though 
Imperfectly  to  weekly  wage  levels,  have  In- 
creased proportionately  more  than  employer 
contributions.  Consequently,  there  has  been 
a  steady  decline  in  State  reserve  funds.  This 
is  of  concern  to  the  Federal  Government  as 
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well  aA  to  the  States,  because  there  Ls  a  na- 
tional Interest  In  a  soundly  flnance<l  program 
and  a  Federal  responsibility  for  assisting 
States  whose  reserves  become  Inadequate. 

The  low  wage  base,  moreover,  creates  In- 
equities between  employers.  Low-wage  em- 
ployers pay  a  much  higher  effective  tax  rate 
than  do  high-wage  employers.  A  low-wage 
employer  with  favorable  experience  who  pays 
a  reduced  rate  of  2  percent  may  be  paying 
a  higher  rate,  in  relation  to  his  total  wage 
bill,  than  a  high-wage  employer  with  such 
unfavorable  experience  that  he  nominally 
pays  a  penalty  rate  of  3  percent.  Further. 
as  benefit  costs  approach  or  exceed  a  rate 
of  2  7  percent  of  taxable  wages,  the  scope  of 
experience  rating  is  narrower. 

The  unreallstlcally  low  limit  on  taxable 
wages  means  that  the  Federal  revenue  Ls 
becoming  Inadequate  for  its  Intended  pur- 
poses. Within  a  few  years,  costs  of  admin- 
istering the  employment  security  program, 
even  with  a  low  level  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment, will  exceed  the  revenue  at  0  4  percent 
of  $3,000.  Administrative  costs  Increase  with 
the  growth  in  the  numbers  of  covered  em- 
ployers and  workers,  with  Improvements  in 
the  program,  and  with  Increases  In  the  costs 
of  goods  and  services;  much  of  this  latter 
increase    is    related    to   rising   wage    levels. 

While  taxable  wages  Increase  somewhat 
with  the  growth  of  the  labor  force  and  the 
number  of  covered  employers,  the  $3,000 
limit  Is  so  low  that  such  growth  is  only 
partly  reflected.  There  is  almost  no  reflec- 
tion of  increases  In  wage  levels. 

Despite  Its  apparent  uniformity,  the  net 
Federal  rate  of  0.4  percent  in  fact  varies  as 
a  percent  of  total  payroll.  The  effective  rate 
paid  by  low-wage  employers  Ls  higher  than 
that  paid  by  high-wage  employers.  Con- 
sequently, the  effective  rate  paid  by  employ- 
ers In  States  with  low  average  weekly  wages 
Is  higher  than  the  effective  rate  of  employers 
In  higher  wage  States.  For  example,  an  em- 
ployer paying  Arkansas'  1961  average  weekly 
wage  of  $65  pays  an  effective  rate  of  0  34 
percent,  while  one  paying  New  York's  aver- 
age of  $104  pays  an  effective  rate  of  only 
0.23  percent.  An  Increase  In  revenue  through 
an  increase  In  the  tax  rate  would  add  to 
the  differential,  whereas  raising  the  wage 
base  will  decrease  It.  At  a  rate  of  0.5  per- 
cent on  $3,000.  the  Arkansas  employer's  ef- 
fective rate  would  be  0  44  percent,  the  New 
York  employer's  rate.  0  28  percent.  At  a 
net  rate  of  0  4  percent  on  a  wage  base  of 
$5,200,  however,  both  employers  would  pay 
an  effective  rate  of  0.4  percent. 

Increase  in  the  tax  rate 
For  the  purpose  of  financing  the  Federal 
unemployment  adjustment  beneflu  and 
equalization  grants  programs  established 
under  title  I  of  the  bill,  title  II  would  raise 
the  net  Federal  unemployment  tax  from 
04  percent  to  0.7  percent,  effecuve  with 
respect  to  wages  paid  after  calendar  year 
1963. 

Benefit  amount  requirement 
The  bin  would  establish  a  Federal  require- 
ment for  State  weekly  benefit  amounts, 
which  must  be  met  if  employers  In  a  State 
are  to  receive  full  credit  under  the  Federal 
tax-offset  provisions.  This  requirement  is 
basically  very  different  from  the  present 
Federal  requirements  for  State  laws.  Fail- 
ure to  meet  present  requirements  will  re- 
sult in  denial  of  tax  credit  to  employers  in 
the  State,  or  In  the  withholding  of  admin- 
istrative funds.  By  contrast,  failure  to  meet 
this  new  requirement  will  not  affect  admin- 
istrative funds,  and  will  not  cut  off  tax 
credit.  It  win  merely  limit  the  tax  credit 
allowed  with  respect  to  a  State  which  pro- 
vides benefits  below  the  requirement  to 
the  State's  4-year  average  cost  rate 

Tax  credit  for  employers  in  a  State  which 
meets  the  Federal  requirement  with  respect 
to  weekly  benefit  amount  would  be  deter- 
mined   as    It   Is    now      Employers    In    States 


which  met  all  the  Federal  requirements 
would  be  entitled  to  the  full  tax  offset  credit 
of  2  7  percent  (apart  from  any  reduced 
credit  provisions  applicable  to  particular 
States  under  other  provisions  of  Federal  law. 
such  at  title  xn  advances).  Likewise,  em- 
ployers In  a  State  with  benefits  below  the 
Federal  minimum  would  receive  the  full 
2.7  percent  offset  credit  If.  on  the  average, 
the  State  Is  spending  at  least  that  much  In 
benefits.  But  If  the  4-year  average  cost  of 
benefits  Is  less  than  27  percent  In  a  State 
with  benefits  below  the  Federal  minimum, 
the  maximum  tax  offset  credit  allowed  to 
any  employer  In  that  State  would  be  the 
State's  average  cost  rate.  Costs  are  aver- 
aged over  4  years,  the  usual  length  of  recent 
cycles,  to  avoid  sharp  year-to-year  fluctua- 
tions In  Federal  tax  rates. 

For  example.  If.  In  a  State  which  provided 
a  maximum  weekly  benefit  of  45  percent  of 
State  average  wages,  the  4-year  average  cost 
of  benefits  equaled  2  percent  of  State 
taxable  wages,  employers  would  receive  off- 
set credit  against  the  Federal  tax  of  2  per- 
cent; thus  they  would  pay  a  net  Federal  tax 
of  0.7  percent  more  than  If  the  State  had 
provided  a  maximum  equal  to  the  pre.scrlbed 
percentage  of  State  average  wages. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  Is  Intended  not 
only  to  assure  workers  In  all  States  of  a 
minimum  level  of  benefit  adequacy,  but  also 
to  assure  employers  that  their  cx)mpetltor8 
In  other  States  cannot  receive  a  Federal  tax 
advantage  through  providing  substandard 
benefits. 

The  benefit  requirement  relates  only  to 
the  amount  of  the  weekly  payment,  and  ap- 
plies to  both  the  Individual  workers'  bene- 
fit amount  and  the  State  maximum  It 
would  require  that  for  benefit  years  starting 
after  December  31.  1965,  the  weekly  benefit 
amount  payable  to  any  Individual  for  a  week 
of  total  unemployment,  exclusive  of  any 
amount  payable  with  respect  to  dependents, 
be  not  less  than  50  percent  of  that  individ- 
ual's average  weekly  wage,  or  the  maximum 
weekly  benefit  amount  payable  under  the 
State  law.  if  lower.  The  maximum  weekly 
benefit  amount  payable  would  have  to  be 
equal  to  at  least  the  following  percentages 
of  the  Statewide  average  weekly  wage:  (1) 
50  percent  for  benefit  years  beginning  dur- 
ing 1966  and  1967;  (2)  60  percent  for  bene- 
fit years  beginning  during  1968  and 4 1969. 
(3)  68 -J  percent  for  benefit  years  begin- 
ning January  1.  1970,  and  thereafter. 

Under  this  provision  the  great  majority 
of  covered  workers  would  receive  a  weekly 
unemployment  benefit  equal  to  at  least  one- 
half  of  their  average  wage. 

States  could  base  benefits  on  quarterly 
earnings,  or  compute  an  average  wage  for 
the  weeks  the  Individual  worked.  Those 
States  which  now  pay  benefits  higher  than 
50  percent  of  weekly  wages  could  continue 
to  do  so,  and  States  could.  If  they  wished, 
provide  additional  amounts  to  Individuals 
with  dependents. 

Training 

The  bill  would  add  a  new  requirement 
which  State  laws  must  meet  as  a  condition 
for  employers  In  the  State  to  receive  normal 
tax  credit.  Under  the  new  requirement. 
State  laws  would  have  to  provide  that  com- 
pensaUon  shall  not  be  denied  to  an  other- 
wise eligible  Individual  for  any  week  be- 
cause he  is  attending  training  with  the 
approval  of  the  State  agency  An  individual 
in  such  training  would  not  be  deemed  to  be 
not  otherwise  eligible  by  reason  of  availa- 
bility or  active  search  for  work  requirements 
of  the  State  law.  or  by  reas<jn  of  his  having 
refused  to  accept  work. 

The  change  In  occupational  skills  required 
by  modern  industry  results  In  persistent  un- 
employment of  those  who  do  not  have  the 
new  skills.  It  has  become  clear,  therefore, 
that  for  many  claimants  occupational  train- 
ing or  retraining  Ls  essential  If  they  are  to 
be    suitably    reemployed       If.    however,    an 
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unemployed  worker  may  receive  hli  xu^n, 
ployment  insuranc*  only  when  he  u  ^ 
taking  training,  financial  pressure  may  ^ 
courage  him  from  accepting  training  \uitu 
after  he  has  exhausted  hU  unemployaem 
insurance  rights.  This  would  prolong  hi! 
spell  of  unemployment. 

Through  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  uiA 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Tralnin 
Act.  the  Federal  Government  is  undertakln» 
to  encourage  the  unemployed  to  take  Uuin 
Ing.  There  are.  however,  limitations  on  Ujj 
payment  of  allowances  under  these  laws 
which  mean  that  some  unemployment  in. 
eviraace  claimants  could  not  substitute 
Federal  training  allowance  for  the  unetn. 
ployment  Insurance.  Area  Redevelopiaent 
Act  programs  are  limited  to  depressed  areu 
Manpower  training  allowances  are  payable 
only  to  heads  of  families  or  of  hou8ehol(i 
with  3  years  of  work  exp)erlence,  or  to  youths 
Moreover,  under  both  programs,  allowsncw 
are  paid  only  with  respect  to  attendance  at 
courses  arranged  under  the  program.  Then 
may  be  other  satisfactory  training  counci 
which  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
ficiaries would  like  to  attend  if  attendance 
did  not  result  In   loss  of  benefits. 

The  laws  of  about  24  States  now  pemut 
the  payment  of  unemployment  Insurance  to 
vocational  trainees  attending  courses  with 
the  approval  of  the  agency.  This  la  an  {a. 
crease  over  the  number  with  such  provision! 
or  InterpreUitlons  several  years  ago,  but  nui 
does  not  represent  even  a  majority  of  the 
States.  To  assure  that  unemployment  in- 
surance claimants  In  all  States  are  not  forced 
by  financial  considerations  to  postpone  d*. 
slrable  available  training,  denial  of  unem- 
ployment Insurance  by  reason  of  training 
would  be  prohibited. 

Certification  date 

The  bill  changes  the  date  on  which  the 
.Secretary  of  Labor  certifies  State  laws  to  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury.  Instead  of  certlfytn| 
on  December  31  for  the  calendar  year,  he 
would  certify  on  October  31  for  the  12- 
month  period  ending  on  such  October  Jl 
The  certifications  would  apply  to  tax  crtdlti 
for  the  calendar  year  In  which  such  October 
31  occurred.  With  the  possibility  of  varia- 
tions in  State  tax  credit  under  the  benefit 
standard  provisions,  the  administrative  prob- 
lems require  a  lag  between  the  determlns- 
tlon  as  to  what  the  credit  will  be.  and  the 
end   of   the    taxable   year   Involved 

xm-I    m. — MISCXLLANIOfS 

SpectaJ  Adinsory  Commtstion 
The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  to  appoint 
a  Special  Advisory  Commission  to  study  the 
Federal-State  unemployment  Insurance  pro- 
gram, and  to  make  recommendations  for  tti 
Improvement.  The  Commission  Is  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  In  1964.  and  to 
to  make  its  report  to  him  by  October  1. 
1966,  at  which  time  It  shall  go  out  0.' 
existence 

While  the  Special  Advisory  Commlasioc 
may  concern  Itself  with  any  aspect  of  the 
Federal-State  unemployment  Insurance  pro- 
gram. It  Is  specifically  directed  to  consider 
the  financing  of  the  Federal  unemployment 
adjustment  benefit  program  to  be  estsb- 
llshed  by  the  bill,  and  the  gradual  Increaie 
In  maximum  weekly  benefits  provided  for 
by  the  bill,  and  to  determine  whether  there 
Is  need  for  a  Federal  prevision  relating  w 
wage  and  employment  qualifying  require- 
ments of  State  laws. 

The  Special  Advisory  Commission  Is  to  con- 
sist of  12  members  reprei-enting  employers 
and  employees  In  equal  numbers,  represecU- 
Uves  of  the  Federal  and  State  agtnclee  sd- 
minlstering  the  unemployment  Insurance 
program,  outside  experts,  and  the  public. 

The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  engtff 
a  technical  staff  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
is  to  provide  secretarial  and  clerical  assist- 
ance, and  to  make  Department  data  avail- 
able to  the  Commission. 
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ITils  CJommlsslon  will  provide  the  Secre- 
tly with  BA  Informed  outside  opinion  as 
irlMther  th«  unemployment  Insurance 
program,  particularly  certain  new  features. 
^  achieving  Ite  goals  or  whether  changes 
should  be  propoeed- 


A  BILL  TO  REQUIRE  CX)MPULSORY 
AUTO  INSURANCE  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mttlter]  may  ex- 
tend hla  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RicotD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEABIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  H.R.  6367,  a  bill  to  re- 
quire proof  of  financial  security  with 
respect  to  each  person  who  registers  a 
motor  vehicle  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  District  Conmiissioners  have  in- 
formed us  that  about  50.000  vehicles  reg- 
istered in  the  District  of  Colimibla  do 
not  have  liability  or  property -damage 
insurance.  This  is  almost  25  percent  of 
all  registered  vehicles.  This  is  an  intol- 
erable situation  and  the  Congress  must 
correct  it. 

My  bill  is  based  upon  the  New  York 
Financial  Security  Act  and  the  New 
York  Motor  Vehicle  Accident  Indemni- 
fication Corporation  Act.  It  provides 
that  each  registered  owner  must  have 
liability  insurance  In  an  amount  of  at 
least  $25,000  for  personal  injury  or 
death  and  $1,000  for  property  damage. 
I  hope  that  suggestions  and  comments 
on  this  proposal  will  be  forthcoming; 
particularly  any  which  would  tailor  this 
bill  more  closely  to  the  requirements  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


NEW  JERSEYS  SALUTE  TO  ISRAEL 

Mr.   ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  fMr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Jewish  National  Council  in  Palestine 
proclaimed  the  independence  of  Israel 
on  May  14,  1948.  there  was  little  hope 
and  no  indication  that.  15  years  later. 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  would  be  able  to 
commemorate  this  historic  event. 
Throughout  the  world  the  pessimists  had 
stated  that  this  fledgling  nation  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  succeed,  much  less  to 
survive  Its  Infancy.  Yet.  as  we  review 
the  events  during  those  Intervening 
years,  we  see  clearly  how  and  why  Israel 
survived. 

Compelled  to  fight  with  their  backs  to 
the  sea.  the  Jews  who  were  In  Israel  at 
the  time  of  Its  birth  united  as  one  and 
drove  back  the  combined  armies  of  the 
attacking  Arab  States.  Then  came  the 
pnguifing  now  of  immigrants,  seeking  In 
l-srael  a  refuge  from  persecution  and 
memories  of  war,  their  presence  created 
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a  serious  problem  which  demanded  an 
immediate  solution.  With  Its  usual  per- 
severance the  Oovemment  initiated 
housing  projects  to  shelter  the  newly  ar- 
rived, gave  them  food,  cared  for  their 
ills,  and  found  them  employment. 

The  economic  blockade  by  its  neigh- 
bors forecast  disaster  for  the  Israel 
economy,  but  a  concerted  plan  of  trade 
with  Europe  and  the  United  States  has 
thwarted  this  ruinous  plot.  Today,  ex- 
ports total  $280  million,  a  satisfying  In- 
crease from  the  1948  figure  of  $29.7 
million. 

Water  shortage  has  been,  perhaps,  the 
most  serious  problem  to  confront  the 
Israeli  Government.  How  to  supply 
enough  water  for  the  new  cities  which 
are  being  constructed  in  the  south  and 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  desert  lands  of 
the  Negev  were  the  questions  which  de- 
manded answers.  There  was  sufiBcient 
water  in  the  north,  with  the  Jordan  River 
and  Lake  Kinneret.  However,  the  ex- 
pense of  transporting  that  water  to  the 
arid  regions  in  the  south  has  been  almost 
prohibitive.  One  pipeline  is  nearing 
completion  at  a  cost  of  $100  million. 
Thanks  to  the  foresight  of  the  Israeli 
leaders,  though,  research  In  this  field 
has  had  unstinted  support,  with  the  re- 
sult that  soon  water  will  be  supplied  by 
means  of  solar  energy  from  the  seas 
which  wash  the  coastlines. 

Israel  today  is  truly  a  success  story. 
We  feel  proud  that  a  part  of  its  success 
is  attributed  to  the  efforts  of  the  citizens 
of  New  Jersey.  Gov.  Richard  Hughes 
has  so  aptly  expressed  my  sentiments 
when  he  spoke  at  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  during 
which  he  said: 

When  you  devote  your  efforts  to  saving 
Jewish  lives  and  building  Israel,  you  are 
making  your  contributions  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  those  precloiis  concepts  of  freedom, 
human  dignity  and  Justice  because  you  are 
insuring  the  existence  of  men  and  women 
who  have  cherished  these  ideas  for  40  cen- 
turies. 

Through  our  efforts,  Israel  is  a  modern 
and  progressive  state,  the  stronghold  of 
democracy  and  the  ally  of  the  free  woiid. 

Credit  is  not  ours  alone,  though.  De- 
served praise  must  be  extended  to  the 
laborer  in  Israel  who  dug  ditches,  who 
layed  brick  and  mortar,  and  who  paved 
the  roads.  Just  as  the  members  of  the 
labor  unions  are  the  backbone  of  the 
United  States,  so  it  is  with  the  members 
of  the  labor  organizations  in  Israel. 
Everywhere  throughout  the  country,  sky- 
scrapers, city  buildings,  port  facilities, 
factories  and  pipelines  are  the  fruits  of 
their  efforts,  living  symbols  of  their  de- 
votion to  make  their  nation  what  it  is 
today:  a  model  for  the  newly  Independ- 
ent states  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

The  Governor  of  New  Jersey  paid  fur- 
ther tribute  to  the  people  of  Israel  when 
he  designated  May  15  as  New  Jersey 
Salute  to  Israel  Day  in  commemoration 
of  the  declaration  of  Israeli  Independ- 
ence. Communities  throughout  the 
State,  realizing  the  importance  of  this 
day,  are  holding  celebrations  honoring 
the  historic  event  which  has  been  so 
designated  by  the  Governor.  They  rec- 
ognize and  cherish  the  part  which  they 
played  In  the  founding  and  subsequent 
prosperity  of  the  State  of  Israel,  for  with 


this  cooperation  has  come  a  lasting 
friendship  and  mutual  respect.  As  a 
Representative  from  New  Jersey,  I  am 
proud  to  acclaim  the  actions  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  of  the  communities  who  salute 
the  citizens  of  Israel,  our  democratic  and 
stable  ally  in  the  Middle  East 


THE  KS  AND  LAW  AND  ORDER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Andre'ws]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneoiis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
deplores  violence  any  more  than  I.  We 
are  passing  through  a  sad  period  in  his- 
tory in  Alabama  today.  There  has  been 
trouble  and  bloodshed  in  Birmingham. 
In  my  opinion  this  trouble  was  delib- 
erately provoked  by  outside  professional 
agitators  headed  by  one  Martin  Luther 
King.  This  man  King  creates  trouble 
wherever  he  happens  to  go.  He  has 
made  a  business  of  stirring  up  racial 
strife.  In  my  opinion  not  for  the  fur- 
therance of  race  relations  but  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  making  money.  I  have 
a  letter  sent  out  by  King  in  connection 
with  the  Alabama  disturbances  in  which 
he  states : 

Our  1963  program  In  voter  registration 
and  leadership  training  is  even  more  am- 
blUoua.  We  have  the  courage,  dedication, 
and  skin  In  oxa-  ranks  but  we  are  urgently 
In  need  of  funds.  As  you  can  Imagine, 
our  finances  have  been  strained  to  the 
limit.  At  this  crucial  turning  point  In  the 
battle  against  segregation,  we  are  counting 
on  your  financial  help  to  sustain  the  momen- 
tum of  the  emancipation  movement.  Speed 
your  support  to  the  front  where  your  dol- 
lars are  reinforcements  In  the  struggle  for 
freedom.  Help  assure  victory  for  hiunan 
dignity  and  for  the  proud  integrity  of  a 
truly  democratic  America.  Please  mall  your 
contribution  today. 

There  is  a  postscript  to  that  letter 
which  states:  "Please  make  checks  pay- 
able to  S.C.L.C." 

I  have  wired  to  the  President  and  At- 
torney General  requesting  that  Martin 
Luther  King  be  persuaded  by  them,  and 
In  my  opinion  they  have  the  influence 
over  King  to  accomplish  this,  to  leave 
Alabama,  and  assured  the  President  and 
the  Attorney  General  that  if  King 
leaves  Alabama  there  will  be  no  need  for 
Federal  troops  in  Alabama.  In  my  opin- 
ion there  was  no  need  for  troops  in  Ala- 
bama. According  to  all  reports  from 
Birmingham  the  ones  making  the  trou- 
ble or  causing  the  trouble  were  the 
Negroes  who  had  been  Inflamed  by 
King's  speeches.  No  white  citizens  of 
Birmingham  caused  any  trouble.  The 
police  department  of  Birmingham  has 
done  a  magnificent  Job  in  maintaining 
as  much  order  as  can  be  expected  when 
the  Negro  citizens  of  Birmingham  re- 
spond as  they  did  to  the  inflammatory 
speeches  of  so-called  preachers. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
an  editorial  from  the  Danville,  Va.,  Reg- 
ister. This  Is  a  very  fine  editorial,  and 
I  commend  It  to  the  attention  of  each 
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Member  of  the  House  as  well  as  to  every 
American. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Th«    Ks    and    Law    aotj    Okdvm 

As  much  as  we  dislike  having  to  say  It 
bluntly,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
nnd  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  are  setting  poor  and  dangerous  ex- 
amples for  persons  sworn  to  uphold  law  and 
order 

The  highly  placed  brothers  are  giving  Up- 
servlce  to  law  and  order  Their  actions  are 
not  promoting  It  in  Birmingham. 

As  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Nation's 
Armed  Forces.  President  Kennedy  can.  of 
course,  move  units  about  as  he  chooses. 

But.  In  the  guise  of  preparing  to  help  en- 
force law  and  order  In  Birmingham  In  the 
wake  of  a  riot  that  police  curbed  before  day- 
light Sunday.  President  Kennedy  announced 
that  initial  steps  had  been  taken  to  call  Into 
Federal  service  the  Alabama  National  Cfuard 

DP8«TS    NORMAL    PROCXOURB 

Under  procedures  long  prevailing  in  this 
country,  and  In  every  part  of  it.  what  the 
President  Is  doing  is  to  deprive  the  Governor 
Of  Alabama  of  the  law  enforcement  power 
created  to  help  him  reestablish  law  and  order 
In  civil  disturbances 

Governor  Wallace,  in  protesting  the  Presi- 
dent's action  in  sending  Federal  troops  to  the 
outskirts  of  Birmingham  and  making  the 
first  steps  toward  activating  the  Guard  In 
Federal  service,  said  this  constituted  an  af- 
front to  him  and  to  the  people  and  govern- 
ment of  Alabama.     It  does  Indeed 

Under  our  system  for  multiple  levels  of 
government — local.  State,  and  Federal — the 
primary  duty  In  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  In  a  community  rests  upon  the  town  or 
county  government  and  its  police  or  sheriff's 
department.  When  a  locality  cannot  main- 
tain order  In  a  given  disturbance,  the  mayor. 
or  the  sheriff  calls  upon  the  Governor  for 
assistance  He  provides  it  When  a  dis- 
turbance grows  to  such  proportions  that  a 
State,  through  its  State  and  local  police  and 
Its  National  Guard  units  cannot  maintain 
law  and  order,  then  the  Governor  calls  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
assistance 

In  all  these  conditions,  the  lowest  author- 
ity doea  not  call  for  outside  assistance  tintll 
there  ts  some  action  or  threat  of  action  with 
which  he  cannot  cope,  or  fears  he  will  not  be 
able  to  cope  with. 

That  extremity  has  not  occurred  In  Bir- 
mingham yet 

The  mayor  of  Birmingham  has  not  called 
upon  Governor  Wallace  for  State  assistance 
Birmingham  police  have  handled  the  mobs 
of  Negroes  parading  and  singing  and  clutter- 
ing the  streets  as  a  form  of  pressure  that 
halts  normal  business  and  other  activities 

Since  the  local  authorities  at  Birmingham 
have  not  found  It  necessary  to  call  for  out- 
side help  and  since  no  major  casualties  have 
occurred,  save  one  taxlcab  operator  who  was 
pulled  from  his  cab  and  beaten  by  Negroes, 
Birmingham  police  and  the  city  officials  are 
confident  they  can  continue  to  handle  the 
disturbances  without  violation  of  the  civil 
rights  of  Its  citizenry,  white  and  colored 

Governor  Wallace,  watching  the  develop- 
ing campaign  in  Birmingham,  has  been  ready 
to  respond  for  help  In  law  enforcement 
should  It  come.  He  has  the  State  police  and 
the  National  Guard  to  call  upon. 

RESPONSIBLE    TO    WHOM'' 

But  President  Kennedy  has  not  awaited  a 
call  for  assistance  from  Alabama  or  Birming- 
ham authorities.  Instead,  he  has  moved  to 
deprive  Governor  Wallace  of  the  use  of  the 
Alabama  National  Guard,  should  the  Gov- 
ernor seek  to  use  these  troops. 

Instead  of  helping  preserve  law  and  order 
in  Birmingham  and  In  Alabama,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  applied  pres- 
sure, and  his  brother,  the  Attorney  General 


of  the  United  States,  has  made  known  the 
Government's  Intereat  ts  to  help  force  com- 
pletion of  the  agreement  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral yesterday  said  was  made  "by  respon- 
sible "  people  in  Birmingham. 

Who  are  these  responsible   people? 

The  party  of  the  first  part  U  Martin  Luther 
King  and  his  colleagues  in  the  organization 
of  the  mass  marches  to  Interfere  with  the 
normal,  peaceful  acUvltles  of  life  In  Birming- 
ham. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  Is  the  group 
of  businessmen  and  collaborators  whom  King 
has  found  ready  to  capitulate  to  the  pres- 
sure applied  to  disturb  business  and  normal 
routine. 

These  are  the  "resfxjnslble  people"  of  whom 
Attorney  General  Kennedy  speaks  The  Gov- 
ernment (Federal) ,  he  says,  wants  Ui  see  the 
ternns  of  their  agreement  comnlled  with  fully. 

If  these  are  the  "responsible  people."  to 
whom  are  they  responsible? 

Not  one  of  them  was  elected  to  office  In 
Birmingham  or  In  Alabama  So.  they  are  not 
responsible  to  the  voters  of  the  city  or  State 

Not  one  of  them  Is  on  the  governing  board 
of  the  city  Not  one  of  them  has  any  legal 
authority  vested  In  him. 

The  agreement  reached  by  the  unofllclal 
conferees  Is  an  extra-legal  pact  no  one  U 
forced  to  follow  and  no  one  la  under  any 
obligation  to  follow. 

The  mayor  and  city  council  and  police  In 
Birmingham  are  charged  by  law  and  are  un- 
der solemn  personal  oath  to  enforce  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  city  of  Birmingham,  the  stat- 
utes of  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  Statea  of  America 

They  are  doing  so  in  a  responsible  manner 

The  courts  of  Alabama  and  of  the  United 
States  are  open  to  the  Negroes  of  Blrmlng- 
hana  for  adjudication  of  any  rights  violated 
The  laws  are  all  In  their  favor  when  any 
Injustice  Is  wrought  But  It  is  not  Justice 
Dr  King  and  the  rioters  want  They  want 
complete  changes  In  customs  and  In  the 
mores  of  the  white  people  of  Birmingham. 
They  spurn  the  courts.  Just  as  they  spurn 
preservation  of  law  and  order. 

Yet  the  Department  of  Justice  of  the 
United  States  has  officers  In  Birmingham 
trying  to  presstire  authorities  to  carry  out 
the  terms  of  an  extra-legal  agreement  by  an 
unofficial  body.  Including  on  one  side  repre- 
sentatives of  a  trouble-stirring,  law-breaking, 
tnob  of  rioters. 

The  President  and  the  Attorney  General 
are  undermining  ratlier  than  bolstering  en- 
forcement of  law  and  order  In  Birmingham. 

WHT    MAINTAIN    OUARD' 

The  sad  conclusion  of  the  action  by  the 
Kennedys  and  Dr.  King  Is  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  as  the  tool  of  the 
Kennedys,  cannot  stand  law  and  order  In  the 
South.  Only  by  shattering  enforcement  of 
law  and  order,  or  by  actions  lending  an 
impression  that  law  and  order  has  been  shat- 
tered, can  the  full  and  brutal  forces  at  the 
rommand  of  the  Kennedys  be  applied  against 
the  people  In  the  South  who  defend  them- 
selves against  extra-legal  action  to  bring 
about  immediate  total  and  complete  race- 
mixing  In  any  locality  chosen  by  Dr  King 
and  his  colleagues  In  rlotmaklng 

The  action  of  the  President  raises  a  serious 
question  for  all  States  In  the  South  and,  In 
fact,  all  50  States  Can  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  National  Guard  units  be 
Justified  as  a  State  activity  and  obligation? 
The  National  Guard  has  been  considered  a 
force  at  the  command  of  the  Governor  and 
available  as  his  ultimate  resort  In  enforce- 
ment of  law  and  order  In  any  locality  with- 
in the  borders  of  a  State  Bvit.  should  the 
President,  at  the  first  disturbance  of  peace 
and  quiet,  call  the  Guard  from  the  command 
of  the  Governor  and  thus  deprive  him  of  his 
most  powerful  defensive  force,  there  Is  no 
reason  for  regardlni;  the  National  Guard  as  a 
State  military  force.     It  isn't  a  State  force 


If  It  Is  to  be  taken  from  the  Governor  tt  »>. 
first  sign  that  they  might  be  used  legaij,^ 
him  In  carrying  out  hU  sworn  duthi  ? 
maintain  law  and  order  " 

The  Governors  and  legislatures  of  tw. 
South  well  might  consider  turning  the  ChJj 
uniu  back  to  the  Federal  OovernmentiJu! 
gether  and  relying  upon  an  expanded  8Uu 
police  force  to  maintain  peace  and  nm-.  . 
all  Its  citizens  to  enjoy. 


peace  and  quiet  Iq, 


STATEMENT       BY       THE       APL^q 

EXECUTIVE   COUNCIL   ON   UNQl. 

PLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

Mr     ALBERT.      Mr.    Speaker.   I  i^ 

unammous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Cahfornla  I  Mr.  King!  may  eitenj 

his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rtcota 

and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fro* 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  KING  of  CaUfomia.  Mr  Speaker 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarka,  i 
wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  state- 
ment by  the  AFL-CIO  executive  council 
on  unemployment  insurance  at  B»l 
Harbour,  Fla  ,  on  February  19,  1963.  u 
follows: 

Of  today's  4  7  mlllUVi  unemployed.  21 
million  or  47  j>ercent  are  not  drawing  un«n. 
ployment  insurance  benefits  of  any  kind 
They  are  the  most  tragic  victims  of  Amerieti 
continued  failure  to  solve  Its  unemploymeni 
problem. 

These  2  2  million  Americans  arc  denied 
benefits  because  of  limitations  In  the  present 
Jobless  pay  system  which  cry  out  for  basw 
reform. 

The  administration  and  the  Congnm 
should  give  Immediate  attention  to  Uit 
necessity  for  e^tHbllshlng  a  system  of  FsdcnJ 
standards  for  unemployment  insursne* 
While  we  In  the  AFL  CIO  have  long  callrt 
for  this  t>aslc  reform,  today's  statistic*  a! 
suffering  make  this  need  even  more  Impen- 
tlve. 

Every  week  another  40.000  unemployed 
workers  are  exhausting  their  State  benefi; 
rights  under  the  present  laws  without  h«T- 
Ing  found  employment.  For  them  and  tba; 
fivmllles  the  future  holds  only  more  mlserj 
To  get  the  economy  moving,  these  peop!« 
need  not  only  to  be  put  back  to  work  but 
also  Ui  have  the  cash  In  hand  to  enable  thna 
to  becotne  paying  customers 

L<:)W  Jobless  benefits  obviously  Impede  our 
training  and  retraining  programs  Tta 
weekly  subsistence  pa>-ments  under  Ux 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  «t 
tied  to  unemployment  benefits  and  'Jbt 
prospect  of  living  on  such  Inadequsw 
tunounts  for  52  weeks  Is  discouraging  to  ill* 
mcjst  highly   motivated   trainee. 

The  positive  economic  effect  of  the  exUtini 
unemployment  Insurance  program  is  BmAii 
Because  of  the  limitations  in  coverage,  elif- 
bllUy  and  qualifying  requirements  coupled 
with  the  low  weekly  benellt  payments.  \tm 
than  20  percent  of  the  wages  loFt  due  to  un- 
employment are  being  compensated  by  tli« 
Jobless  pay  program. 

To  rely  on  the  State  legislatures  now  m 
session  to  cope  with  the  problem  is  un- 
realistic. The  rivalry  and  competlUon 
among  the  States  for  Industry  Is  too  great 
to  expect  any  one  State  substantially  to  in- 
creiise  benefits  when  such  Increase  wotiW 
require  higher  employer  taxes  Purthermor* 
long  and  continuous  underfinanclng  and  tl* 
cumulative  depressant  effects  of  experlenc* 
rating  have  seriously  depleted  the  funds  d 
one-third  of  the  States 

As  a  result,  deliberations  In  State  legl*- 
latures  au-e  now  focvislng  on  ways  and  me*^ 
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^Q  oiAiatAiD  low  tax  rate*  despite  the  near 
insolvency  ot  a  number  of  State  fxinda.  Ade- 
nUAcy  ot  benefits  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
central  concern  In  any  State  leglslatara  at 
tb«  present  time;  propoaals  to  rediioe  beneflt 
Mymenta  itlll  further  are  under  aerlous 
oonalderatlon  In  six  States.  And  this  maladj 
,^11  spread  from  State  to  State. 

Xbe  unemployment  Insurance  program 
sbould  be  modernized  In  the  following  specif- 
ic ways;  (l)  Corer  3  million  more  workers; 
2)  guarantee  most  wage  earners  a  weekly 
benefit  equal  to  at  least  half  their  wage  loss 
m  the  event  they  lose  their  Job;  (8)  provide 
addlUonal  beneflt  weeks  for  the  long-term 
unemployed;  (4)  Improve  fiscal  soundness 
t,»  substantially  broadening  the  taxable  wage 
[Jae  TTiese  Improvements  can  be  accom- 
ollshed  within  the  original  Intended  tax  rates 
Mtabllshed  by  Congress  when  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program  was  first  adopted  In 

19S5. 
The  record  of  history  Is  clear.     These  vital 

reforms  can  only   be   made   by   the   Federal 

Government  placing  a  uniform  requirement 

on  each  State  to  bring  lU  programs  up  to 

the  sUndard  that  will  enable  it  to  meet  the 

needs  of  the  unemployed  and  to  perform  the 

economic  functions  that  unemployment  In- 

nirsnce  Is  designed  to  perform. 


CREDENTIALS  OP  THE  KADAR  RE- 
GIME OP  HUNQARY,  BEFORE  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  PucinskiI  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  few  days  the  press  has  carried  re- 
ports of  the  fact  that  there  Is  some  move 
afoot  in  the  United  Nations  to  recognize 
the  credentials  of  the  Kadar  regime  in 
Hungary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  Indeed  is  such  a 
move  It  would  appear  to  me  that  this 
should  be  of  great  concern  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  because  It  was  Janos 
Kadar  who  directed  one  of  the  most 
despicable  atrocities  of  modem  times 
when  the  gallant  freedom  fighters  of 
Hungary  were  crushed  by  his  brutal 
forces  in  November  1956.  This  monu- 
mental atrocity  committed  upon  the 
freedom  fighters  of  Hungary  by  Kadar 
shook  the  conscience  of  the  entire  world. 
I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  the  free  world 
forgotten  so  soon  this  treacherous  and 
fiendish  conduct  of  Kadar  when  he  en- 
ticed the  freedom  fighters'  leaders  to 
phony  peace  talks? 

I  doubt  If  the  free  world  has  forgotten 
the  heroic  efforts  of  Premier  Imre  Nagy 
and  Gen.  Pal  Meleter  who  were  seized 
at  the  peace  talks  and  executed. 

For  anyone  to  suggest  today  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  United  Nations 
to  accept  the  Kadar  credentials  Is  to 
make  a  mockery  of  freedom,  justice,  and 
human  dignity.  I  am  hopeful  that  our 
own  Gtovemment  will  strongly  resist  any 
efforts  to  recognize  the  Kadar  regime  at 
this  time,  but  there  are  those  among  our 
allies  who  naively  argue  that  Kadar  has 


engaged  in  s<»ne  sort  of  an  amnesty  for 
the  thousands  of  Hungarian  freedom 
fighters,  many  of  them  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  were  herded  like  cattle  into 
railroad  cars  and  shipped  to  prison  and 
slave  labor  camps  after  the  heroic  up- 
rising in  1966.  To  believe  this  talk  of 
amnesty  Is  again  to  make  a  mockery  of 
the  truth,  since  to  this  date,  as  far  as  I 
know,  the  Kadar  regime  has  refused  to 
allow  United  Nations'  observers  into 
Hungary  to  get  firsthand  information 
on  the  horrors  committed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  minutes  ago  this 
House  adopted  a  resolution  to  increase 
the  national  debt  limit  of  the  United 
States.  The  people  of  this  country  have 
generously  Invested  billions  upon  billions 
of  dollars  in  defense  of  freedom  in  the 
world.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  assumed  these  obligations  and  these 
monumental  costs  because  we  honestly 
believe  that  we  are  carving  out  a  social 
order  for  the  world  based  on  freedom,  on 
Justice,  and  decency,  and  humanity. 
And  for  our  allies  in  the  United  Nations 
today  to  suggest  that  the  time  has  come, 
because  of  some  specious  reports  of  am- 
nesty, to  recognize  the  Kadar  regime 
credentials  certainly  raises  some  serious 
doubts  about  the  United  Nations.  More- 
over, Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  United  Nations 
Assembly  does  indeed  recognize  the 
Kadar  regime  credentials  on  such  fiimsy 
evidence,  then  indeed  the  time  has  come 
when  the  American  people  had  better 
engage  in  an  agonizing  reappraisal  of 
the  continued  justification  for  our  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations. 

I  cannot  believe  that  our  allies  would 
so  quickly  forget  the  atrocities  that  were 
committed  In  Hungary  only  7  years  ago. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  appeal  to  the 
conscience  of  our  allies  in  the  United  Na- 
tions to  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  this  is  not  the  time  to  recognize  the 
Kadar  regime.  If.  Indeed,  the  Kadar 
regime  were  to  engage  in  a  pattern  of 
civilized  behavior  which  would  demon- 
strate to  the  world  that  it  can  conduct 
itself  in  a  manner  befitting  the  stand- 
ards of  the  free  world  and  if  this  regime 
does  in  fact  prove  to  the  world  that  all 
Hungarian  political  prisoners  have  been 
given  their  freedom;  and  if  the  Kadar 
regime  through  its  conduct  demonstrates 
a  desire  to  recognize  those  agreements  it 
made  with  the  Hungarian  people  when  it 
invited  Premier  Nagy  to  the  peace  talks, 
then  would  be  sufflcient  time  to  consider 
accepting  the  credentials  of  the  Kadar 
regime  by  the  United  Nations.  But  I  sub- 
mit that  for  the  United  Nations  to  ac- 
quiesce at  this  time  in  any  manner  or 
form,  in  the  recognition  of  the  Kadar 
credentials  would  be  tantamount  to  pav- 
ing the  way  for  the  admission  of  Red 
China  into  the  United  Nations  in  the 
near  future.  I  say  we  must  protest  such 
prospects  with  all  of  our  vigor.  If  the 
United  Nations  insists  on  this  course, 
Mr.  Speaker,  then  I  say  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  seriously  question 
how  much  we  can  depend  on  our  allies 
in  a  situation  which  may  someday  im- 
peril our  own  freedom.  I  make  this 
statement  as  one  who  has  steadfastly  de- 
fended the  United  Nations  as  our  only 
hope  of  collective  action  to  preserve 
peace  and  freedom. 


For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
protest.  I  hope  that  these  reports  that 
a  move  is  afoot  to  recognize  the  creden- 
tials of  the  Kadar  regime  at  this  time 
are  in  fact  without  basis.  I  hope  that 
our  allies  and  I  hope  that  our  own  State 
Department  will  take  a  hard  look  at  this 
possibility  and  recognize  that  one  of  the 
great  disappointments  of  the  free  world 
will  certainly  be  experienced  if  these  cre- 
dentials are  accepted  at  this  time.  If 
the  Kadar  credentials  are  accepted  at 
this  time,  the  free  world  will  have  sealed 
the  coffin  on  freedom's  hope  in  Him- 
eary— and  yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  freedom's 
hope  throughout  the  world.  This,  we. 
in  this  Chamber,  must  never  permit  to 
happen. 

MUSKOGEE  SCHOOLS  ADVANCE 
CLAIM  TO  NATIONAL  FITNESS 
CAPITAL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Edmondson]  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  to  report  that  the  teachers 
and  children  of  the  Muskogee.  Okla., 
school  system  have  just  successfully 
staged  their  Second  Annual  Physical 
Fitness  Festival,  following  a  second  year 
of  all-out  daily  participation  in  the 
President's  fitness  program. 

More  than  5,000  spectators  were  on 
hand  in  Indian  Bowl  on  Tuesday  night. 
May  14.  as  thousands  of  pupils  from  the 
elementary  grades  to  senior  high  school 
demonstrated  their  physical  fitness  and 
athletic  proficiency. 

The  tremendous  success  of  this  pilot 
program  at  Muskogee  fully  justifies  a 
strong  claim  to  the  title  of  Physical  Fit- 
ness Capital  of  America,  and  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  advance  and  support 
that  claim. 

The  achievements  of  the  Muskogee 
program  were  noted  in  telegraphic  mes- 
sages from  both  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

President  Keimedy's  telegram,  sent  to 
School  Superintendent  Francis  Tuttle, 
expressed  his  delight  with  progress  in 
the  Muskogee  program  and  declared  all 
participating  "have  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  strength  of  our  country.' 

The  Vice  President's  wire,  addressed 
to  Program  EHrector  Alph  Stanphill, 
congratulated  the  city  upon  its  achieve- 
ments in  launching  and  continuing  the 
program. 

On  hand  as  representatives  of  the 
Aimed  Forces,  strongly  supporting  the 
program,  were  two  distinguished  officers : 
the  commanding  general  at  Tinker  Air 
Base,  Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  Mundell,  and  the 
U.S.  Navy's  Capt.  Prank  Manson,  him- 
self a  native  of  Oklahoma. 

The  idea  of  physical  fitness  is  not  new 
in  Muskogee,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  this 
sports-minded  community  of  nearly 
40,000  has  produced  six  All- American 
college  football  players  since  1937,  and 
a  long  series  of  outstanding  athletes  in 
other  fields. 

The  President's  program,  however, 
headed  up  by  Bud  Wilkinson  of  Okla- 
homa University,  has  served  to  enlist  the 
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all-out  participation  of  everyone,  to  a 
degree  never  before  achieved  in  our  fine 
school  system. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  this  outstanding  community 
endeavor  has  contributed  significantly 
to  the  strength  of  our  country,  and  I  am 
sure  that  all  Members  of  this  body  join 
me  in  this  expression  of  appreciation. 


BRUTALITY  IN  BIRMINGHAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  la  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  certain  it  is  evident  to  all  the  fair- 
minded,  thinking  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  do  not  exclude  those  of 
smy  State,  that  force,  brutally  and  vio- 
lently brought  to  bear,  will  not  serve  to 
contain  the  determination  of  the  Amer- 
ican Negro  to  achieve  full  citizenship 
and  the  rights  thereto. 

On  the  contrary,  as  events  of  the  past 
week  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  have  again 
proved,  bombings  and  other  violent  ac- 
tions Intended  to  intimidate  the  Negro. 
no  longer  will  do  so.  What  is  happen- 
ing in  Birmingham  is  proof  that  the 
Negro  Is  prepared  to  move  forward  In  a 
peaceful  and  united  efTort  to  gain  the 
rights  guaranteed  in  our  Constitution, 
but  denied  them  by  extreme  segrega- 
tionists. 

In  Birmingham  we  have  witnessed  the 
most  brutal  application  of  shock  action 
by  municipal  and  State  police — the  use 
of  high-pressure  firehoses,  police  dogs, 
EUTOored  cars,  and  clubs — to  break  up 
peaceful  demonstrations. 

As  If  this  in  itself  were  not  enough 
to  offend  the  conscience  of  the  Nation 
and  to  bring  shame  upon  us  around  the 
world,  we  have  heard  broadcast  and  read 
the  vicious  statements  of  some  police  of- 
ficials, clearly  indicating  a  determina- 
tion to  beat  the  Negro  into  submission. 

There  Is  no  longer  submission.  There 
Is  courage  and  a  determination  to  use 
every  lawful  means,  including  the  right 
of  assembly,  to  gain  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship.  Certainly  by  now  it  should 
be  obvious  that  the  Negro  will  not  be 
denied  these  rights  by  taunt,  or  bomb, 
or  armored  car. 

The  more  violent  the  action  of  these 
who  would  forever  deny  the  Negro,  the 
more  determined  will  be  their  stand  and 
the  more  strongly  will  they  be  supported 
by  the  Intelligent,  fairmlnded  people 
of  the  United  States.  We  must  recognize 
that  the  Negro  can  be  pushed  just  so 
far.  denied  just  so  long. 

Certainly,  the  intelligent,  moderate 
leaders  of  the  South  realize  this.  Prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  many  areas,  per- 
haps not  enough  and  perhaps  the  pace 
is  too  slow,  but  at  least  in  some  States 
there  has  been  progress  without  blood- 
shed. 

If  the  moderate  community  leader  in 
the  South  permits  a  rapged.  brutal,  and 
bigoted  minority  to  operate  in  pockets 
of  resistance,  he  is  ignoring  his  respon- 
sibility. This  community  leader  of  the 
South  must  recognize  that  the  Negro  can 
no  longer  be  denied  and  that  the  Im- 
mediate granting  of  full  civil  rights  is 
the  only  answer ;  they  must  realize  after 


what  has  happened  In  Birmingham,  that 
shock  action  by  police  or  unrestrained 
roughnecks  will  not  contain  the  Negro's 
fight  for  freedom. 

I  am  mindful  of  a  fact  stated  some 
years  ago  by  the  then  Junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  John  P.  Kennedy, 
speaking  on  colonialism     He  said: 

The  moat  pt)werful  single  force  in  the 
world  today  Ls  neither  communism  or  capi- 
talism, neither  the  H-bomb  or  the  guided 
mlsalle — It  Is  man's  eternal  desire  to  be  fre« 
and  Independent. 

What  we  are  witnessing  today  in  the 
United  States  is  that  force  at  work — the 
determination  of  the  Negro  Ln  the  South 
to  be  free  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship 

ASSISTANT   SECRETARY   OF   STATE 
AVERELL  HARRIMAN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr  DerwinskiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  col- 
umnist George  N  Crocker,  writing  in  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  of  May  5,  dis- 
cusses a  matter  of  timely  interest — the 
performance  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Averell  Hamman  in  the  Laotian 
crisis. 

Reference  in  this  article  traces  Mr. 
Harrimans  record  as  far  back  as  the  dis- 
astrous wartime  conferences  by  which 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman  turned 
over  Eastern  Europe  to  the  Commumsts. 
The  tragic  similarity  between  present 
foreign  policy  and  that  of  World  War  n 
days  IS  a  matter  that  should  concern 
us  all. 

(Prom  the  San  Francisco  (Calif  )   Examiner. 
May  5.   1963  | 

EN'EX-Smilino  Mr    Haeriman 

(By  George  N    Crocker) 

The  omen  that  Laoe  was  to  be  permitted 
to  slide  deviously  Into  the  Communist  basket 
appeared  In  March  1962.  but  only  those  with 
a  sharp  memory  of  the  Pranklln  D  Roosevelt 
period  perceived  It  The  omen  was  the  dis- 
patch of  Averell  Harrlman  to  the  scene,  with 
plenipotentiary  powers  to  "negotiate  "  a  so- 
lution. 

The  aplomb  with  which  this  perennial 
Itinerant  In  the  shadowy  regions  of  highest 
diplomacy  can  put  a  plausible  legitimacy  on 
International  compacts  which  are  In  essence 
a  delight  to  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communists 
was  well  known  by  the  late  war  President. 
Roosevelt  brought  Harrlman  to  all  of  the 
Important  summit  conferences  during  World 
War  11. 

Harrlman  looks  and  talks  like  a  human 
epitome  of  good  Intentions  and  sweet  reason- 
ableness Through  the  years,  an  undevlat- 
Ing  personal  loyalty  to  the  President  who 
takes  him  or  sends  him  on  the  diplomatic 
travel  circuit  has  always  been  his  Procrus- 
tean law  It  is  characteristic  that  of  all  the 
top  participants  In  World  War  II  diplomacy. 
Averell  Harrlman  stands  virtually  alone  In 
one  respect  He  has  never  published  his 
memoirs. 

The  coalition  which  Harrlman  pressured 
the  pro-Western  forces  In  Laos  Into  accepting 
last  summer  at  Geneva  was  Immediately 
hailed  In  both  Moscow  and  Pelplng  Slow 
and  covert — that  Is  the  Communist  pattern 


for  the  subjugation  of  southeast  Asia-  j.^ 
anything  so  blatant  militarily  as  to  trn^J 
American   opinion   from  Its  torpor     8o^ 


Laotian   "peace"   pact   drew  pious  he 
from    Khrushchev.    Mao    Tse-tung.   anJT?! 
Chi  Mlnh      They  got  what  they  wanted 


m 
that  stage     the  Pathet  Lao  chief,  Re<i  pj*-^ 
Souphanouvong.  to  be  a  Deputy  Prime  iS? 
ter  of  the  strategic  little  kingdom  m  w^^ 

"'"  "     unnnw 
lAaic^ 

Now   a   fast   grab   has   been    made  on  Uw 
Plain  of  Jars.  Just  before  the  monsoon 


economics   cziu-;    the    rabid   pro-ConuauBtT 
Phouml  Vongvlchlt.  stepping  in  as  uin^ 


of  Information. 


sets  In  over  the  royal  palance  at  I^^ 
Prabang;  the  Laotian  version  of  the  his^l 
and  sickle  will  be  raised  In  due  course  b« 
this  need  not  be  rushed  Then  the  wboi» 
process  Is  to  be  repeated  In  South  Vletni* 
and  Thailand  ^^ 

The  echo  of  Joseph  Stalin's  triumphs  tx  tb 
council  table  reverberates,  but  are  we  littn- 
Ing?  When,  at  Teheran  In  December  i^i 
President  Roosevelt  clandestinely  acceded  it 
Stalin's  demand  that  48  percent  of  the  i»m 
of  prewar  Poland  be  torn  away  and  annew 
to  the  Soviet  IJnlon  after  the  war,  and  thi: 
Germany  be  dismembered.  Averell  Ham- 
man  was  there  When  It  was  under»to« 
that  the  United  States  would  cause  Stalin  m 
trouble  over  his  brutal  absorption  of  LatTU. 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia,  Harrlman  was  then 

When  at  Yalta,  on  February  8.  1945.  Rom. 
velt  went  Into  a  room  In  Llvadla  fUta 
with  the  Russian  dictator  and  made  Uti 
secret  agreement  which  brought  Ruuj^j 
troops  swarming  Into  North  China  at  u» 
end  of  the  Japanese  war.  who  wiis  at  Room- 
velfs  elbow?  The  eversmlllng  "Ave  '  am 
when,  also  at  Yalta.  Roosevelt  accepted  Su- 
Un's  pledge  that  free  elections  would  bt 
held  In  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe-n 
pledge  so  preposterous  that  one  who  ksn 
Stalin  as  well  as  Harrlman  did  should  ha«( 
found  It  laughable — Harrlman  was  pr««u. 
and.  so  far  as  any  record  shows,  uttered  ac 
objection  to  the  agreement,  which  anothe 
American  at  Yalta.  Adm  William  D  Leali) 
saw  as  making  Russia  "the  dominant  po«« 
In  Europe"  and  as  "a  frightening  sowlni  (f 
the  dragon's  teeth.'  " 

In  fairness.  It  should  be  said  that  Bv- 
rlman's  role  has  seldom  been  that  or 
policymaker,  but  rather  of  courier,  tftm. 
sometimes  adviser  No  one  can  doubt  ha 
devotion  to  his  country:  but  Is  fldeUt; 
enough  when  sound  Judgment  Is  needed  mk 
the  seat  of  power? 

What  Is  disturbing  In  the  Harrlman  nooK 
Is  a  willingness  to  be  used  In  backstage  dcak 
so  many  of  which  have  turned  sour.  Ho- 
body  can  Imagine  Averell  Harrlman  ever  prill- 
ing out  with  a  public  protest.  With  hlia  tt 
the  picture,  one  always  has  the  feeling  tlm 
the  dirt  has  been  swept  under  the  rug.  ut 
that  the  bland  communiques  will  not  bi 
the  end  of  the  story. 

So  It  Is  in  the  case  of  Laos. 


SPFJS'DING        INTO       TROUBLE  -  i 
SOUND  EISENHOWER  WARNING 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ut 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlenun 
from  Iowa  fMr.  SchwengelI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectioc 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  froB 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  and  Con- 
gress in  particular  are  very  fortunaU 
that  President  Eisenhower  is  taking  the 
time  and  trouble  on  a  regular  basis  to 
share  with  us  his  thoughts  through  » 
series  of  articles  and  speeches.    Many  oi 
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jny  colleagues  and  I  miss  his  presence  In 
Washington,  and  we  are  the  richer  for 
the  views  which  he  is  expressing  in  the 
sUtements  he  is  Issuing  these  days. 

This  week's  issue  of  the  Saturday 
E>'ening  Post  has.  as  Its  lead  article,  a 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  treatise,  "Spend- 
ing Into  Trouble — We  Are  Stealing  Prom 
our  Grandchildren  in  Order  to  Satisfy 
Our  Desires  of  Today."  In  this  article 
President  Eisenhower  discusses  many 
things,  including  that  "no  family,  no 
business,  no  nation  can  spend  Itself  into 
prosperity."  and  "as  a  precondition  to 
any  reduction  in  taxes  we  must  cut 
spending."  and  "many  Items  in  the 
budget  have  become  distended  beyond 
reason."  and  "What  can  those  people  in 
Washington  be  thinking  about?"  Plus 
many  more  provocative  items  such  as 

this. 

I  hope  that  thoughtful  citizens 
throughout  the  country.  Members  of 
Congress  and  their  staffs  in  particular, 
and  editors  and  commentators  of  the 
press  will  give  very  careful  thought  and 
vigorous  support  to  the  views  expressed 
by  our  distinguished  former  President, 
our  beloved  Dwlght  David  Eisenhower. 

Below  follows  the  complete  text  of  the 

article : 

Spendino  Into  Trotjble 

(By  Dwlght  D  Elsenhower) 
I  have  no  desire  to  be  an  alarmist.     How- 
ever, the  time  has  come  when  my  sense  of 
duty  as  a  citizen  demands  that  I  speak  out 
bluntly  regarding  what  I  believe  to  be  a  clear 
danger  which  could  threaten  our  free  way  of 
life   and   our   security    as    a    nation.      That 
threat  la  the  determined  effort  of  our  ctxr- 
rent  political  leaders  to  commit  the  United 
States  to  a  risky,  highly  experimental  fiscal 
adventure,  based   on   a  questionable   theory 
which  I  call   spending   for   spendlng's   sake. 
That  policy,  which   falls  to  heed  the  plain 
lessons  o*  history,  now  has  been  unveiled  In 
what  I  consider  a  vast,  reckless  scope,  calling 
for   a   larger-than-wartlme    budget,    a    deep 
tax  cut  and  a  deliberate  plunge  Into  a  mas- 
sire   deficit.      Let    us    review    the    principal 
figures   briefly:    a    budget    of    $98.8    billion, 
which  actually  calls  for  new  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority of  about  »108  bUllon:  a  tax  cut  esti- 
mated to  reach   over  910  billion  a  year  by 
1&65;  and  an  estimated  deficit  of  $11.9  billion 
for  fiscal  1964 — on  top  of  a  current  one  of 
18  8  billion— with  further  "plarmed"  deficit* 
extending  into  1967,  If  not  longer.     The  ad- 
ministration's theory,  based  on  the  so-called 
"new  economics"  It  professes.  Is  that  In  the 
long  run  the  tax  cuts  would  stimulate  our 
economy    enough    to    offset    the    Immediate 
losses  In  revenue.    My  first  reaction  to  these 
proposals   was   one   of    amazement — and    no 
doubt   many    other    Americans   reacted    the 
same  way      What  can  those  people  In  Wash- 
ington be  thinking  about?    Why  would  they 
deliberately  do  this  to  our  country?    I  asked 
myself.    My  concern  Is  not  merely  with  the 
vast  amounts   Involved    but    what    I   firmly 
beUeve  to  be  a  foolhardy  dUproportlon  be- 
tween Income  and  outgo,  plus  the  willingness 
of  the  policymakers  to  gamble  on  a  grand 
KA^e  with  our  economic  llfeblood.     Such  a 
Sacal  policy  u  bound  to  transfer  more  and 
more    of    the     economic    decisions    of     the 
country  Into  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment     A   greater   share    of   our   national 
endeavor  will  be  directed  by  politicians  and 
Bureaucrats    Instead   of   by    the    millions   of 
businessmen,  shopkeepers,  farmers,  bankers. 
wd  workers    whoee    composite    daUy    Judg- 
[n^nts    traditionally    have    determined    the 
3read-and-butter    activity    of    our    country, 
ro  my  way  of  thinking.  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
new  economics"  out  of  which  the  admln- 
Jiratlon  has  drawn  its  plans  is  not  new  at 
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all;  In  the  end  it  can  be  nothing  more  than 
the  age-old  shot-ln-tbe-ann.  Inflation, 
dressed  up  In  fancy  modem  terms.  It  Is  the 
Irresponalble,  easy  road  erf  debt,  a  road  which 
throiigh  history  haa  lured  nations  to  flnain- 
clal   misery  and   economic  disaster. 

Of   course,   there   Is  far  more   to  our  na- 
tional   life    than    dollar    signs,    debit*    and 
credits,    but    at    the    same    time    the    fiscal 
policies  of  the  Government  reflect  Its  basic 
philosophy   In    the   exercise   of   power — and 
few  Federal   powers  have   more  direct  dally 
Impact    on    the    citizen    than    the    Govern- 
ment's authority  to  tax  and  spend.    Nowhere 
la  there  greater  need  for  restraint  and  careful 
balance   If  we  are   to  maintain   sound  self- 
government.    As  usual,  the  would-be  spend- 
ers have  prefaced   their   requesu  for   more 
money,  more  borrowing,  with  noble-sounding 
statementa  that  they  have  only  the  welfare 
of  the  country  In  mind.    Well,  I  am  not  ques- 
tioning their  motives  or  their  sincerity    but 
1  have  serious  doubt«  as  to  their  Judgment 
and    their   sense   of   proportion.     We   might 
well   ponder  a  quotation  from  the  late  Su- 
preme   Court    Justice    Louis     D.     Brandels- 
"Experience    should    teach    us    to    be    more 
on   our  guard   to   protect   liberty   when   the 
Government's  purposes  are  beneficent.    Men 
bom  to  freedom  are  naturally  alert  to  repel 
Invasion    of    their    liberty    by    evil-minded 
rulers.     The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk 
In   Insidious  encroachment  by  men  of  zeal, 
well-meaning   but   without   understanding." 
Let  me  emphasise  that  I  am  not  writing 
as   a   partisan.     Responsible  government   Is 
not   a   partisan    Issue   and   I   would    be   Just 
as    alarmed  nf    a    Republican    Instead    of    a 
Democrat  leadership  were  attempting  to  em- 
bark on  such  a  fiscal  program  as  the  one  now 
before  Congresa.    No  party  doctrine  Is  neces- 
sary  to  tell  us  that  If  the  present  genera- 
tion keeps  paaslng  Its  bills  to  the  next  one 
our  children  and  grandchildren  will  Inherit 
not  a  free  country,  bright  with  opportunity 
but  a  vast  wasteland  of  debt  and  financial 

chaos.     Republicans  and   Democrats  alike 

even  our  smattering  of  Socialists—  will  suffer 
If  our  present  trend  takes  the  country  Into 
debt  beyond  the  point  of  no  return  and 
plunges  us  Into  a  spiral  of  increasing 
Federal  powers  over  our  purses,  our  Jobs 
and  our  lives. 

The  Federal  Government's  financial  affairs 
are  Immense  and  complex,  but  their  sound 
management  Is  not  a  mysterious  art;  In  fact 
they    are    subject   to   the   same   tlme-terted 
rules   as   those  followed   by  any   farslghted 
householder  or  businessman.     A  wise  famUy 
or  a  well-run  enterprise  makes  a  practice  of 
spending  less  than  it  takes  In;  In  good  years 
the  famUy  builds  up  savings  for  Its  future 
needs,  for  sending  the  youngsters  to  coUeee 
for  meeting  possible  emergencies  such  as  ui 
health  or  unemployment;  a  business  builds 
up  reserves  for  carrying  Itself  safely  over  poor 
years  and  for  expansion  and  Investment  In 
new  opportunities.    This  Is  simply  common- 
sense.      As    Abraham    Lincoln    once    wrote- 
"An   Individual   who   undertakes   to   live   by 
borrowing  soon  finds  his  original  means  de- 
voured by  Interest  and  next,  no  one  left  to 
borrow  from — so  must  It  be  with  a  govern- 
ment." 

Now  I  know  that  the  economic  theorists 
who  advocate  Federal  overspending  deride 
this  analogy,  having  convinced  themselves 
that  normal  financial  laws  don't  apply  to  a 
nation.  They  tell  us  that  a  $300  bUllon  na- 
tional debt  and  Interest  costs  of  $10  billion 
a  year  are  nothing  to  worry  about.  They 
imply  that  we  can  go  on  indefinitely  mort- 
gaging ourselves  without  Impairing  the  Na- 
tion's credit.  What  counts,  they  claim  is 
the  relationship  between  the  debt  and  the 
gross  national  product — the  total  value  of 
goods  and  services  our  country  generates  a 
figure  that  ran  $554  blUlon  last  year  'as 
long  as  the  debt  doesn't  grow  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  gross  national  product,  they 
believe,  the  coimtry  will  remain  In  soimd 
financial    condition.     But    what   they    don't 


point  out  Is  that  nobody  really  knows  where 
this  theoretical  peril  point  might  be— how 
much  leeway  a  nation  actually  can  count 
on.  Also  they  trot  out  the  old  cliche  that  the 
national  debt  can  never  become  a  problem 
because,  "after  all.  we  owe  It  to  ourselves." 
They  speak  of  planned  national  deficits  as 
"an  Investment  in  the  future." 

Such  Justifications  have  a  way  of  sounding 
plausible — Just  as  does  the  spiel  of  the  high- 
pressure  salesman  who  wants  you  to  buy 
something  you  really  can't  afford.  But  so 
did  the  theories  of  certain  self-appointed 
Investment  experts  who  told  us  back  In 
1928  and  1929  that  the  country  had  entered 
a  new  era.  a  new  plateau,  that  the  old  rules 
no  longer  applied  to  stock  prices,  and  the 
warning  signals  were  meaningless. 

I  say  that  the  time-tested  rules  of  financial 
policy  still  apply.  Spending  for  spendlng's 
sake  Is  patently  a  false  theory.  No  family,  no 
business,  no  nation  can  spend  Itself  Into  pros- 
perity.    Any  way  you  look  at  it,  a  nation  Is 

nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  families 

about  47  mllUon  of  them  make  up  the 
United  States — and  It  Is  their  money  that 
the  Government  Is  spending.  They  are  going 
to  have  to  carry  the  Increased  debt.  It  Is 
their  future  that  is  being  mortgaged.  And 
they  certainly  are  not  going  to  be  exctised 
from  paying  in  taxes  the  pyramiding  Interest 
charges  on  that  debt.  They  and  their  chU- 
dren  will  pay  and  pay  and  pay.  In  effect  we 
are  stealing  from  our  grandchildren  In  order 
to  satisfy  our  desires  of  today. 

Some  of  the  things  the  spenders  fall  to 
tell  us  are  more  significant  than  the  doubtful 
premise  on  which  they  base  their  sales  talks. 
For  example,  they  have  neglected  to  outline 
any  plans  for  {M-eparlng  the  Nation  financially 
to  meet  costly  naUonal  or  International 
emergencies  which  have  a  way  of  popping  up 
without  regard  to  theoretical  timetables. 
Any  thoughtful  person  knows  that  a  house- 
hold, an  enterprise  or  a  nation  which  has 
built  up  a  substantial  reserve  of  savings  and 
has  kept  Its  credit  good  has  a  much  greater 
ability  to  weather  depression  or  disaster  than 
one  which  Is  mortgaged  to  the  hilt.  If  the 
United  States  embarks  on  a  grand  spree  of 
debt,  how  can  we  ever  know  that  It  can  safely 
meet  the  extraordinary  financial  demands  of 
a  depression  or  war? 

From  experience  I  know  the  serlotis  bur- 
dens Unposed  on  the  Federal  Government  by 
even  a  fairly  modest  recession.    For  the  fiscal 
year  1969  we  had  planned  a  budget  of  $73,8 
blUion  and   were  counting  on  a  small  siu-- 
plus.    Then  came  a  sudden  unforeseen  sliunp 
in  business,  causing  Federal  Income  to  fall 
more  than  $6  billion  short  of  estimates;  at 
the  same   time   Government   spending   was 
stepped  up  to  $80.3  billion,  much  of  the  m- 
crease  going  to  pick  up  additional  payments 
for  unemployment  compensation.    It  Is  right 
and  Just  for  the  Government  to  xise  its  bor- 
rowing powers  to  meet  this  kind  of  emer- 
gency.    But  I  want  to  emphasize  that  this 
deficit  was  not  planned,  and  once  the  crisis 
was  under  control  we  worked  as  hard  as  we 
could  to  get   the  budget  back  into  balance 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  strain  of  a  recession  Is  but  a  minor 
headache  as  compared  to  the  Imperative 
financial  demands  of  war— not  an  all-out 
nuclear  war,  which  would  be  destructive 
and  costly  beyond  comprehension  but  a 
more  likely  conventional  defense '  against 
a  probing  enemy.  Distasteful  as  such  a 
prospect  may  be,  we  know  from  recent  his- 
tory In  the  Congo,  Korea,  Vietnam,  and  Cuba 
that  we  must  accept  such  threats  as  part 
of  the  times  In  which  we  live.  And  we  know 
any  sign  of  weakness  could  bring  a  Com- 
munist thrust  at  any  time.  Even  a  fairly 
small  test  of  our  strength  and  will  to  resist 
could  require  us  to  Increase  spending  quickly 
and  substantially.  The  question  now  is- 
Are  we  then  going  to  find  ourselves  In  the 
position  of  a  spendthrift  family  which  has 
little  or  no  leeway  In  time  of  trouble?  I 
am   not  saying  that   the   Nation   would   or 
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should  fail  to  meet  Its  obligations.  But  ali 
of  us  wouid  feel  more  comfortable  and  tecure 
If  our  national  laaderaliip  exercised  the  fore- 
sight and  le  If -discipline  to  balance  lu 
budget  and  to  begin  paying  back  something 
on  the  national  debt.  And  Just  to  dream  a 
bit,  imagine  how  much  better  the  country 
would  feel  if  it  had  no  debt  at  all.  but  a 
healthy  surplus. 

The  proponents  of  the  "new  economics" 
don't  tell  us.  either,  that  if  history  has  any 
validity  their  policies  are  almost  certain  to 
lead  us  into  an  eventual  cheapening  of  the 
dollar  and  a  corresponding  rise  In  the  cost 
of  living.  If  we  keep  headed  In  this  direc- 
tion, we  may  soon  have  to  find  a  new  term, 
perhaps  "doUarette,"  to  describe  accurately 
the  buying  power  of  our  monetary  unit 
This  doesnt  mean  that  even  financial  con- 
servatives such  as  myself  believe  that  the 
buying  power  of  our  money  can  be  held 
rigidly  iinchanged.  regardless  of  any  consid- 
eration. The  three  wars  we  have  had  in  this 
century  have  had  a  strong  inflationary  effect. 
Not  all  of  this  could  have  been  avoided  by 
better  governmental  management.  When  I 
was  a  boy  living  on  the  outskirts  of  Abilene, 
Kans.,  I  helped  supplement  the  family  In- 
come by  selling  eggs  for  10  cents  a  dozen 
and  milk — good  Jersey  milk — for  5  cents  a 
quart,  and  In  those  years  a  dollar  and 
"found"  was  a  days  pay  for  a  farmworker 
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We  hare  come  a  long  way  in  Uvlng  stand- 
ards and  prices  since  thooe  days,  but  the 
well-being  and  stability  of  the  country  still 
depend  on  maintaining  our  dollar  u  a  fair. 
reaBonably  stable  unit  of  buying  power.  We 
have  the  unfortunate  eat m pie  of  the  post- 
World  War  n  period  when  the  cost  of  living 
virtually  doubled  and  the  value  of  our  dollar 
wasted  away.  During  my  administration  we 
faced  up  to  the  situation  and  did  oiir  best 
to  fight  Inflation  with  historically  tested, 
conservative  fiscal  poUcies.  realizing  that  no 
country,  not  even  one  as  rich  as  the  United 
States,  can  always  aHord  everything  It  might 
want.  I  suppose  the  new  theorists  would 
scornfully  call  those  policies  reactionary. 
But  the  results  speak  for  themselves.  In 
the  7  years  of  the  Truman  administration  the 
cost  of  living  Index  went  up  47  percent. 
During  my  terms  In  offlce  the  rise  of  this 
cost  curve  was  slowed  to  only  a  little  over 
10  percent  In  8  years.  I  might  add  that 
we  didn't  accomplish  all  that  we  hoped — 
the  free-spending  philosophy  has  been  so 
deeply  seeded  Into  the  country's  political  life 
that  it  Is  a  slow  process  at  best  to  weed  It 
out. 

Statistics  on  the  cost  of  living  don't  tell 
the  whole  story,  of  course.  It  Is  the  people. 
sot  tbe  figures,  which  cause  me  to  be  so 
distressed  by  the  fiscal  policies  that  now 
seem  to  be  espoTised  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Were  I  a  younger  man,  planning  for 
the  best  possible  future  for  my  family  and 
looking  forward  to  eventual  retirement.  I 
would  bitterly  resent  the  effrontery  of  the 
politicians  who  so  blithely  plan  to  experi- 
ment with  the  future  value  of  my  savings, 
my  insiirance  and  my  pension.  I  would  call 
It  downright  robbery  for  my  Government  to 
decide  on  policies  that  are  nearly  certain  to 
shorten  progressively  the  monetary  yardstick 
so  that  when  I  received  my  annuity  or  sav- 
ings I  would  get  dollarettee — worth  only  half 
or  a  fourth  as  much  as  today's  dollars. 

In  theee  times  the  Impact  of  Inflation 
could  be  even  greater  than  In  the  paat,  be- 
cause we  now  have  something  of  a  pension 
economy  More  and  more  people  employed 
In  Industry  build  their  future  around  pen- 
sions. Insurance  annuities  and  social  security, 
rather  than  on  Investments  In  land  and  other 
property.  If  the  Government  is  to  keep  faith 
with  these  people.  It  will  not  set  out  on  a 
course  which  could  make  these  future  fixed 
Incomes  virtually  meaningless.  It  Is  easy  to 
say,  "Oh,  that  can't  conceivably  happen  here. 
We  re  going  to  build  •  greater  prosperity." 


Well,  It  has  happened  time  and  again  in 
other  countries  as  the  aftermath  of  Inflation- 
ary policies.  You  have  only  to  talk  to  a 
Frenchman,  a  Jap<tnese,  a  Greek  or  a  German 
who  lived  through  the  tobo^an  ride  of  de- 
valuation to  appreciate  Its  toll  on  the  lives 
of  the  people. 

During  the  mild  recession  of  1954  I  had  a 
conversation  with  Dr.  Ludwlg  Erhard,  Minis- 
ter of  Economic  Affairs  of  West  Germany,  and 
we  were  discussing  what  the  Government 
might  do  about  the  situation.  Dr.  Erhard 
said,  "I  beg  of  you.  don't  worry  about  a  slight 
depression.  Just  worry  about  Inflation.  We 
have  lived  through  both,  and  we  know  there 
Is  no  nusery  like  that  of  loflaUou"  While  I 
axn  not  prepared  to  at^ree  that  a  recession  Is 
not  serious,  we  should  remember,  too,  that 
inflation  often  destroys  more  than  the  finan- 
cial structure.  In  Germany  It  so  weakened 
the  moral  fiber  of  the  people  and  so  demol- 
ished their  faith  In  democratic  government 
that  they  welcomed  the  dictatorship  of  an 
Adolf  Hitler. 

Advocates  of  spending  for  spendlng's  sake 
also  gloss  over  the  fact  that  their  policies 
would  place  Increasing  power  over  our  lives 
and  our  institutions  lu  the  hands  of  a  few 
politicians  In  Washington.  They  don't  point 
out  that,  as  a  rule  of  thumb,  the  people  must 
abdicate  their  direct  responsibilities  almost 
in  direct  ratio  as  they  let  Washington  pick 
up  the  check.  This  doesn  t  mean  that  there 
aren't  many  functions,  especially  defense, 
which  are  rightful  responsibilities  uf  the  Na- 
tional Government;  rather.  It  emphasizes  the 
need  for  us  to  understand  what  Is  right  and 
proper  for  the  Federal  Government  to  do, 
and  what  Isn  t.  On  my  desk  I  keep  a  handy 
reminder  of  this  principle,  a  saying  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  who  put  It  this  way:  "The  legit- 
imate object  of  government  Is  to  do  for  a 
community  of  people  whatever  they  need  to 
have  done,  but  cannot  do  at  all,  or  cannot 
so  well  do.  for  themselves.  In  their  separate 
and  individual  capacities.  In  all  the  people 
can  Individually  do  as  well  for  themselves, 
governnaent  ought  not  to  Interfere." 

Of  course.  Government  now  engages  in 
many  activities  not  considered  essential  a 
few  years  ago.  Not  long  ago.  while  visiting 
with  the  presidents  of  several  privately  sup- 
ported universities  and  colleges.  I  became 
curious  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Federal 
financial  power  had  Invaded  the  campus,  and 
I  asked.  "What  would  you  do  If  the  Govern- 
ment suddenly  ended  Its  research  contracts 
with  your  schools?" 

One  president  threw  up  his  hands  and  ex- 
claimed. "Why,  we  d  have  to  close  our  doors. 
Wed  be  virtually  broke." 

Another,  heading  an  old.  conservative  uni- 
versity, said,  "We  would  be  badly  hurt,  but 
we've  tried  to  look  ahead,  realizing  that  some 
breakthrough  In  disarmament  might  cause 
the  cancellation  of  many  defense  research 
contracts.  So  we  have  paid  all  otir  key  pro- 
fessors and  scientists  out  of  our  own 
revenue  " 

This  is  one  small  sample.  But  It  makes 
clear  that  at  some  point  we  should  call  a 
halt  to  the  proliferating  use  of  Federal 
money — which,  after  all.  Is  our  money — 
to  control  a  larger  and  larger  segment  of  our 
activities.  Including  the  very  Institutions  on 
which  our  human  dignity  and  freedom  are 
based. 

Another  a-spect  of  spending  for  spendlng's 
sake  which  the  theorists  fall  to  explore  with 
candor  Is  Its  possible  effect  on  the  value  of 
the  dollar  In  the  eyes  of  the  world.  We  long 
have  been  acctistomed  to  unquestioned  ac- 
ceptance of  the  dollar  as  the  dominant  medi- 
um of  commerce  in  the  free  world,  but  there 
are  troublesome  signs,  such  as  the  persistent 
deficit  In  our  balance  of  International  pay- 
ments and  the  outflow  of  gold,  which  should 
warn  us  to  be  cautious.  Many  countries 
carry  dollars  or  short-term  dollar  obllgii- 
tlons  as  a  part  of  their  reserves,  and  as  long 
as  they  believe  that  our  fiscal  policies  are 
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sound  and  we  can  and  wiU  meet  our  ohi 
tlons,  they  see  little  reason  to  shin  th««?J?" 


lars  back  to  Washington  and  ask  Tor^JSlr 
However,  shotild  this  country  get  Into  l^^ 
scale  deficit  flnanrlng.  If  we  get  into  mI^ 
flaUonary  spiral  with  Increasing  prodUet5!l 
costs  so  as  to  shake  the  confidence  «tS 
rest  of  the  free  world  In  our  currency  th^ 

could  be  a  "run  on  the  bank  " that'll** 

our  depleted  gold  reserves.  Then  thers  ma^ 
be  gjreat  pressiue  on  the  apostles  of  the  ^ 
way  to  .say.  "well,  we  don't  need  a  gold  ttto? 
ard  We  will  now  repeal  the  law  reentHAl 
our  currency  to  be  backed  by  26  pero«tM 
Its  value  In  gold;  we  cant  let  an  tM-ta^ 
loned  Idea  like  that  hobble  oiu-  prQti^.1 
And  all  the  brakes  on  inflation  would  b«  (* 

lAi  me  emphasize  that  I  don't  for  s  mu, 
ute  believe  tliat  we  are,  as  yet.  In  a  precarloui 
position.  The  dollar  still  Is  strong,  and  I'ie 
sure  the  world  has  rei^pect  for  our  lmnien» 
wealth  and  financial  Integrity  nps,. 
what  IXDtliers  me  is  that  we  are  headia*  h 
the  wrong  direction,  and  not  enough  of  aa 
people  are  viewing  the  matter  with  the  can 
It  deserves.  Certainly  one  of  the  thhk^i  sm 
to  do  Is  to  enlarge  our  deficit  reckk^i 
What  is  required  Is  the  foresight  and  nxn; 
courage  to  use  our  national  checkbook  »tti 
restraint. 

,  I  believe  In  progress.  I  believe  that  Ootwb- 
ment  has  a  duty  to  create  and  maintain  u 
econonxlc  atmosphere  In  which  balancsii  t^ 
constant  progress  can  be  realized  by  Um  !». 
tlon.  Indeed,  how  could  any  man  who  tm 
lived  through  the  marvelous  development  of 
the  United  States  in  this  century  not  belles* 
in  the  genius  of  the  American  people  {» 
progress?  But  I  oppose  visionary  and  wnjj 
programs  placed  In  operation  in  the  nsm«  gf 
progress  by  the  Government. 

Many  times  recently  I  have  wished  m 
schools  and  otir  informational  media  wtn 
doing  a  better  Job  of  dramatizing  for  tht 
American  people,  especially  the  younger  gH»- 
eratlon.  the  vital  story  of  the  way  In  wkkt 
this  country  has  become  strong,  rich  nt 
powerful  in  world  affairs  under  the  rare  d|. 
mate  of  freedom  and  responsible  self-gtmn- 
ment.  These  are  more  than  pleasant  phrHH 
They  represent  the  unique  fulfillment  hat 
of  an  ancient  dream  of  mankind.  For  m. 
happily,  the  dream  largely  came  true.  It  dU 
so  because  our  forefathers  had  the  oppcrts- 
ntty  to  build  their  own  futures,  starting  witt 
a  great  continent  of  tremerxlous,  uiunorv- 
gaged  reeotirces  of  land,  water,  minerals,  tlB- 
ber.  which  an  energetic  people  couW  ihapi 
to  their  needs  without  bowing  to  the  restric- 
tive hands  of  kings,  dictators  or  oligarchs. 

This  American  system,  we  must  rememtie 
Is  still  an  experiment  and  even  today  li 
being  tested  on  many  fronts.  Of  this  w 
may  be  sure  That  system's  continued  »sr- 
cess  depend.s  on  o\ir  ability  to  preserve  the 
values  which  made  It  great,  on  contlnwd 
freedom  to  work  hard  and  to  exercise  oe 
Ingenuity — not  In  Impulsively  distorting  ttai 
pattern.  That  Is  why  I  would  hope  thst  »n 
of  our  young  people,  no  matter  how  well  rf 
their  f.imllles.  might  hive  the  experlenr*  rf 
earning  a  living  for  themselves  by  their 
hands  and  their  brains.  The  science  ot  *h»t 
I  call  "constructive  eronomlrs"  Is  more  esrtj 
absorbed  by  people  who  have  earned  thi* 
own  way  than  by  those  who  recognlK  • 
dollar  only  as  something  provided  bf  •" 
indulgent  parent. 

Let  us  get  specific  about  the  several  par* 
of  the  administration's  tax-budget-deb» 
package.  First  of  all,  every  weIl-lnfonni< 
citizen  must  know  by  now  that  Federal  XMM 
are  too  high,  and  the  whole  patchwork  ip- 
tern  of  income  taxes  is  unfiUr  and  Inelflrlsnt 
In  our  free  society  the  prlnvary  functkm  itf 
taxes  should  be  the  production  of  enoafk 
revenue  to  meet  legitimate  Oovemment  «• 
pcnses,  not  to  rig  the  eoonocny  or  to  sa|vat 
nnnereesary  govemmentAl  program*.  !!••* 
■ary  taxes  should  be  collected  in  •  mau* 
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that  will  he  fair  and  Just  to  every  Individual 
^d  will  do  the  least  damage  to  the  economy. 
By  such  a  definition,  we  are  much  In  need 
,f  a  tax  cut.  I  urgently  favor  one.  Present 
■  n-ome  tax  rates,  ranging  from  a  low  of  20 
nercent  to  a  high  of  »1  percent,  seriously  Im- 
pair opportunities  in  our  economy,  becom- 
ing virtually  confiscatory  In  the  upper 
srackets.  The  men  who  originally  set  up  our 
income  tax  system  would  be  shocked  by  the 
rates  today  and  the  effect  of  the  system. 
Recently  1  reeul  an  account  of  some  of  the 
debates  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  gradu- 
ated income  tax  In  1913.  The  opponents 
arirued  that  If  the  Government  had  the  right 
to  take  1  percent  of  an  Individual's  Income 
la  taxes,  it  might  In  the  future  have  the 
rieht  to  take  as  much  as  6  percent  or  even  10 
percent.  The  advocates  of  the  tax  replied 
that  this  was  a  foolish  contention,  because 
any  government  which  attempted  to  take  In 
taxes  that  large  a  share  of  the  people's  earn- 
ings would  face  revolution. 

We  haven't  had  a  revolution,  but  the  longer 
the  delay  In  cleaning  up  the  tax  mess  the 
longer  the  unfair  r^tes  wUl  hold  us  back  and 
the  more  difficult  reform  will  become.  Per- 
wnally.  I  believe  that  we  should  lower  the 
rates  to  the  neighborhood  of  65  to  70  per- 
cent in  the  top  brackets  and  to  17  or  18 
percent  in  the  lowest  ones.  But  that  is  only 
one  man's  opinion.  More  important  than 
the  exact  range  of  the  rates  Is  a  system 
which  distributes  the  load  fairly.  And  as 
a  precondition  to  any  reduction  In  taxes  we 
must  have  the  courage  to  cut  spending.  I 
still  insist  that  the  proposed  budget  Is  ex- 
travagant and  can  be  cut  by  billions  of  dol- 
hirs  without  harming  a  single  essential  Fed- 
er.-U  function. 

The  way  to  get  basic  tax  reform,  In  my 
view.  Is  to  enlist  a  group  of  our  ablest  citi- 
zens to  take  a  long,  bard  look  at  our  whole 
tax  system  and  to  blueprint  a  complete  over- 
haul that  would  get  us  back  to  solid  ground. 
Such  a  group  would  be  something  like  the 
Hoover  Commission — which  was  notable  for 
nonpartisan  operation — with  Its  attention 
devoted  wholly  to  reforming  our  tax  struc- 
ture. *It  should  Include  people  from  various 
walks  of  life — businessmen,  union  labor  of- 
flclals,  fanners,  lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  and 
economists — even  a  few  of  what  I  call  the 
wild-eyed  kind,  although  they  shouldn't 
dominate.  These  men  would  need  to  be 
highly  public  spirited,  because  theirs  would 
be  a  grueling,  braln-fagglng  Job.  The  pres- 
ent tax  laws  are  not  a  system  but  a  patch- 
work quilt  of  laws  and  amendments,  many 
of  them  enacted  to  meet  certain  emergencies 
long  since  passed. 

Tbe  swollen  budget  for  fiscal  1964  has  been 
defended  as  "the  most  powerful  single  tool 
the  Nation  possesses"  to  promote  economic 
activity.  However,  this  confidently  stated 
proposition  does  not  square  with  our  eco- 
nomic history  and  our  traditional  free  enter- 
prise philosophy  on  several  counts.  For  one 
thing,  sheer  weight  of  Government  spending 
by  Itself  never  has  been,  nor  do  we  want  it 
to  be,  the  principal  force  In  our  long-range 
prowth.  Certainly  It  does  not  produce  the 
self-supporting  kind  of  expansion  that  has 
been  typical  of  private  Investment  and  devel- 
opment. Government  spending  does  produce 
activity,  of  course,  and  If  all  we  want  is  fe- 
verish activity,  we  could  carry  that  proposi- 
tion to  its  absurd  conclusion  and  let  the 
Government  take  over  all  spending.  Then 
everybody  would  be  working  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  we  no  longer  would  have  a  de- 
mocracy 

The  Government  formula  now  given  us 
is  Spend  more,  collect  less,  go  more  In  debt. 
Doesn't  this  whole  proposition  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse?  If  we  reduce  public  spend- 
ing and  taxes  at  the  same  time,  then  our 
economy  will  have  lu  best  opportunity  for 
showing  new  growth.  When  we  reach  that 
nappy  stage  where,  with  lower  tax  rates,  the 
budget  shows  a  surplus,  then  we  can  see  our 


way  clear  to  pay  off  a  bit  of  otir  debt  and 
devote  more  money  to  Government  services 
for  an  expanding  population. 

Of  course,  the  country  must  have  economic 
growth,  but  when  so-called  experts  say  that 
It  must  be  a  certain  number  of  percentage 
points  per  year,  I  Just  think  they  don't  know 
what  they  are  talking  about.  It's  like  saying 
that  each  and  every  child  should  grow  the 
same  number  of  inches  a  year.  And  when 
they  say  that  Government  spending  should 
be  the  controlling  factor  In  exptanslon,  1 
regard  this  as  a  pernicious  myth. 

Where  do  you  start  meastirlng  this  growth? 
It  would  be  a  blessing  If  such  poor,  under- 
developed countries  as  India  or  Egypt  could 
Increase  their  productivity  by  10  percent  or 
more  a  year,  giving  them  the  opportunity 
steadily  to  raise  their  standards  of  living. 
For  some  time  countries  of  the  Common  Bdar- 
ket  area  have  been  expanding  faster  than 
the  United  States,  as  Is  to  be  expected,  be- 
cause they  started  frcxn  a  lower  level,  had 
to  rebuild  from  war  damage,  and  had  ac- 
ciimulated  needs  and  desires.  Now  they  are 
breaking  down  trade  barriers  between  states, 
as  we  did  In  the  beginning,  and  are  moving 
into  the  mass-marketing,  automotive,  mass- 
production  age.  In  other  words,  many  other 
countries.  Including  Soviet  Russia,  are  striv- 
ing to  catch  up  with  our  mature,  highly  de- 
veloped society  which  has  fulfilled  far  more 
of  the  material  needs  of  Its  citizens  than  any 
other  system  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
United  States  should  not  try  to  match  some 
arbitrary  percentage  formula:  rather  its 
goal  should  be  the  maintenance  of  a  climate 
in  which  our  society  can  develop  continu- 
ally greater  opportunities — both  economic 
and  cultural — for  new  generations. 

For  a  moment  let's  think  of  national  se- 
curity and  Its  costs.  A  key  point  to  keep 
In  mind  is  this:  No  matter  how  much  we 
spend  for  arms,  there  Is  no  safety  In  arms 
alone.  Our  security  Is  the  total  product 
of  our  economic.  Intellectual,  moral,  and 
military  strengths. 

AN  EASY    WAT  TO   BANKKtrPTCT 

Let  me  elaborate  on  this  great  truth.  It 
happens  that  defense  Is  a  field  in  which  I 
have  had  varied  experience  over  a  lifetime, 
and  if  I  have  learned  anything,  it  is  that 
there  is  no  way  In  which  a  country  can 
satisfy  the  craving  for  absolute  security — 
but  It  easily  can  bankrupt  Itself,  morally 
and  economically.  In  attempting  to  reach 
that  Illusory  goal  through  arms  alone.  The 
military  establishment,  not  productive  of 
Itself,  necessarily  must  feed  on  the  energy, 
productivity  and  brain  power  of  the  country, 
and  If  It  takes  too  much,  our  total  strength 
declines. 

So  how  does  one  Judge  the  limits  of  de- 
fense needs?  That  is  the  task  of  the  states- 
man :  to  apply  the  rule  of  reason  In  Judging 
what  Is  clearly  adequate  but  not  excessive. 
The  foibles  and  specialized  viewpoints  of 
human  nature  must  be  balanced  off.  For 
example,  when  I  was  President.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  agree 
that  the  total  defense  budget  was  ade- 
quate— but  later  Individual  members  would 
come  to  me  to  argue  that  the  share  of  their 
respective  service  should  be  Increased  at  the 
expense  of  the  others. 

The  defense  budget  I  left  behind  provided 
amply  for  oiu-  security  at  that  time.  Even 
though  there  have  been  costly  developments 
in  weapons  since  then,  it  does  not  seem  that 
the  spectacular  increase  of  $10  billion  in  new 
obllgatlonal  authority  In  2  years,  as  is  now 
requested,  has  been  proved  necessary.  We 
already  have  the  nuclear  deterrent,  the  most 
valuable  single  element  In  our  defense  pos- 
ture and  one  which,  of  course,  must  be  kept 
up  to  date.  One  truth  we  should  keep  In 
mind  at  all  times  Is  that  the  other  fellow, 
your  potential  enemy,  doesn't  want  to  be 
killed  any  more  than  you  do.  As  long  as  he 
knows  we  are  maintaining  the  power  to 
destroy  him  If  he  dares  attack  ua,  as  long 


as  we  keep  our  Nation  fiercely  proud,  not 
only  of  Its  military  strength  but  of  its  way 
of  life,  then  we  have  tbe  best  poealble  de- 
fense in  this  Imperfect  world.  Patriotism  Is 
as  Important  as  all  the  guns  we  can  build. 
Let  us  tiuTi  to  the  space  exploration  pro- 
gram, which  I  publicly  have  called  "down- 
right spongy."  Now.  clearly,  the  strong  com- 
petitive spirit  of  the  American  people  has 
been  aroused  by  the  so-called  space  race. 
But  let  us  step  back  for  a  moment  from 
emotion  and  be  objective.  This  Is  what  my 
scientific  advisers  and  I  tried  to  do  when  we 
started  space  work  back  In  1955  and  there- 
after enlarged  It  Into  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram. We  didn't  and  don't  want  to  be  a 
second-best  nation,  not  in  any  Important 
field,  and  certainly  not  In  total  accomplish- 
ment. But  can  we  best  maintain  o\ir  over- 
all leadership  by  lavmchlng  wildly  into  crash 
programs  on  many  fronts?  This  is  where 
we  seem  to  have  got  out  of  focus. 

Let  me  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  we 
should  have  an  aggressive  program  of  re- 
search and  exploration,  so  broadly  based 
that  In  the  long  run  there  will  be  no  ques- 
tion of  our  space  leadership;  but  we  should 
pursue  It  in  an  orderly,  step-by-step  way  to 
enlarge  systematically  our  knowledge  of  the 
scientific,  military,  and  Industrial  potentials 
in  space.  This  sort  of  a  program  would  be  a 
strong,  steady  pvish  from  the  known  Into 
the  unknowns  of  space  science,  accvmiulat- 
Ing  along  the  way  the  techniques  and  skills 
to  put  our  astronauts  on  the  moon,  among 
other  developments.  The  annual  cost  would 
not  Include  money  for  stunts  and  unneces- 
sary contests. 

Most  of  the  scientists  who  advised  me  on 
space  matters — all  men  of  great  knowledge 
and  integrity— believed  in  this  step-by-step 
program  as  most  effective  for  the  long  pull, 
pointing  out  that  the  things  we  need  to  learn 
In  space  are  almost  as  endless  as  space  Itself. 
Proud  as  we  may  be  of  our  astronauts  and 
our  Venus  probe  and  other  accomplishments 
In  space,  this  racing  to  the  moon,  unavoid- 
ably wasting  vast  sums  and  deepening  our 
debt.  Is  the  wrong  way  to  go  about  it,  as  I 
see  It.  Because  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
country's  prestige  Is  at  stake  In  this  race,  the 
average  citizen  may  be  loath  to  question  the 
huge  sums  now  being  requested.  But  he 
should. 

Many  Items  in  the  budget  have  become 
distended  beyond  reason:  several  should  be 
mentioned  for  the  pattern  they  make.  The 
•5.7  billion  allotted  for  agriculture — and  the 
actual  spending  could  easily  exceed  the  esti- 
mate— to  a  large  degree  represents  subsidies, 
originally  Intended  as  wartime  incentives  for 
increased  production,  which  now  have  be- 
come imbedded  in  our  farm  economy.  More- 
over, these  subsidies  are  a  prime  Instance  of 
the  way  In  which  Federal  controls  usually 
go  along  with  Federal  money.  Ask  any 
farmer  about  his  cropping  system  these  dajrs, 
and  he  will  answer  not  in  terms  of  his  plans 
but  In  terms  of  the  acres  i>ermltted  for  this 
crop  and  that  under  his  Government  allot- 
ment. 

Or  take  the  way  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment seems  to  have  decided  that  It  must 
do  much  of  the  medical  research,  despite  the 
multitude  of  State  and  private  medical 
schools,  hospitals  and  research  foundations. 
The  Item  for  medical  research  In  the  budget 
left  to  me  by  the  outgoing  administration 
in  1953  was  $96  million.  The  same  Item  Is 
now  around  $900  million.  In  this,  as  In  so 
many  other  fields,  the  Congress  seems  to  be- 
lieve that  money  will  buy  anything  and 
everything,  t 

This  poses  the  question:  Are  private 
hands  being  pushed  away  from  this  kind 
of  research?  I'm  afraid  they  are.  Often  in 
recent  years  I  have  talked  with  p>eople  who 
have  been  giving  generotisly  to  worthy 
causes,  such  as  tbe  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety, the  Heart  Association,  crippled  chil- 
dren's organizations,  and  so  on,  but  who  are 
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beglnnlog  to  feel  they  no  longer  should  do 
so  because  they  mlr^wdy  are  supporUng  auch 
work  through  fcke  Uixee  they  pay.  Again  U 
•e«m«  the  GoTWiunent  inalsta  on  taXing 
over. 

PlruiUy.  a  few  word!  about  the  moet  nils- 
unUerstood  and  controversial  of  ail  Fed* 
eral  expenditures — foreign  aid.  Never  has 
there  been  any  qucatton  In  my  miitd  as  to 
the  neceMity  of  a  program  of  economic 
and  military  aid  to  keep  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  trom  being  overrun  by  the 
Coimuunlsts.  It  is  Uiat  simple.  Such  <i 
program.  If  well-run  and  kept  within  the 
limita  we  can  afford,  offers  the  United  States 
one  of  its  best  bargains  in  national  security 
Unfortunately,  forelga  aid  has  suffered 
through  Its  history  from  poUtlcal  maneuver- 
ing and  lack  ot  stability.  Congressmen 
seeking  reelection  have  found  it  a  handy 
issue  to  kick  around.  They  go  back  home 
and  stir  up  voters  with  spee-hes  saying. 
"Tou  can  bie  sure  I'm  not  going  to  vote  to 
give  your  money  to  Timbuktu  when  you 
good  people  so  badly  need  more  schools  and 
hospitals."  Because  of  this  and  other  politi- 
cal factors,  foreign  aid  never  has  been 
planned  or  adjnlni.stered  on  a  liini^-range 
basis,  although  we  know  the  Communist 
thjreat  is  going  to  be  with  us  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Bacic  in  1953  we  Inherited  a 
for«lgn-ald  budget  of  $7  6  billion  and  we 
cut  expenditures  to  a  mere  reasonable  (4  8 
billion,  hoping  to  build  a  stendy-going  pro- 
gram. But  we  never  were  able  to  get  Con- 
gress to  assiure  the  proRram  the  continuity 
in  funds  and  personnel  that  are  absolutely 
necessary  If  this  Important  work  Is  to  attract 
and  hold  experienced,  dedicated  people. 

That  is  why  I  agree  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Committee  to  Strengthen  the 
Security  of  the  Free  World,  headed  by  Gen 
Lucius  D.  Clay.  The  Clay  report  follows  the 
guidelines  of  rule  of  reason  that  I  have 
been  talking  about.  It  recognizes  that  we 
should  not  Increase  the  burden  of  foreign 
aid  at  this  time  but  should  strengthen  the 
program  In  areas  where  our  puropses  are 
beat  served  while  phasing  it  out  in  areas 
wber«  It  Is  not  effecUve.  I  applaud  the 
admuustratloa  for  accepting  the  terms  of 
the  report  and  hope  that  Conp^ss  will  act 
favorably  on  it. 

People  who  talk  with  me  about  the  threat 
of  spending  for  spending  s  sake  often  wind 
up  by  asking.  "But  what  can  I.  an  ordinary 
Citizen,  do  about  it?" 

The  answer  Is:  plenty.  Qne  of  the  flr?it 
things  yoa  can  and  should  do  is  to  inform 
yourself  on  this  critical  situation  Just  how 
much  are  you  paying  in  taxes^  What  is 
your  share  of  the  national  debt?  How  much 
is  the  Interest  on  that  debt  costing  you'' 
You  can  Join  with  your  nelghbort  or  ilke- 
mlnded  people  in  probing  into  these  things, 
In  dl«rus8lng  the  whole  problem  Determin- 
ing what  taxes  you  pay  isnt  an  ea.sy  job 
because  so  much  of  the  load  Is  hidden  or 
Indirect  A  development  which  h.is  mv 
hearty  approval  Is  the  little  sign  which  now 
often  appears  on  the  giisolme  pump  showing 
the  customer  Just  how  much  of  the  price 
goes  for  taxes  Business  should  do  that  with 
other  products — with  such  things  as  ciga- 
rettes, liquor,  luggage,  and  other  Items  on 
which  excise  taxes  are  collected.  Employers 
should  make  sure — and  so  should  labor 
unions — that  workers  realise  Just  how  much 
of  their  wage  is  beUig  withheld  for  Income 
taxes.  All  too  often  the  worker  thlnkj  of 
hU  take-home  pay  as  his  real  wage  and 
doesnt  stop  to  think  how  much  larger  hU 
earnings  would  be  If  the  Uxes  were  more 
reasonable.  I  wish  that  employers  would — 
tf  permissible — adopt  a  system  used  some 
years  ago  by  a  company  to  dramatise  the  Uxx 
bite:  At  one  window  workers  were  given  ther 
full  pay  envelopes  and  then,  at  an  adjoin- 
ing tax  window"  the  amoimt  to  be  with- 
held was  collected  from  thena.    Every  e.arner 


would  soon  begin  to  ask,  Im  sure.     Why  do 
we  need  to  spend  all  this  money:"  ' 

If  you  believe  In  self-government.  It  Is 
your  right  and  your  duty  to  make  your 
wishes  kaowu  to  Washington  on  an  issue 
as  vital  as  spending  for  spending's  sake 
Actually,  the  solution  to  the  problem  could 
be  thu  simple  If  enough  citiaens  write  to 
their  Representatives  and  Senators  asking 
why  they  have  been  voting  so  much  ntoney 
for  racing  to  the  moon,  farm  subsidies  and 
even  for  defense,  Congress  will  get  the  nies- 
^.v<t^  Your  Congressman  will  gel  it  partlcu- 
l.u-ly  well  if  you  demand  not  Juat  a  polite, 
noncommittal  form  reply,  but  a  detailed, 
reason td  answer. 

Ail  of  us  will  share  the  blame  if  continued 
spending  and  debt  lead  us  not  into  lasting 
prosperity  but  into  decadence  and  peril. 
This  Includes  those  who  are  seeking  to  lead 
us  down  this  risky  road.  It  Includes  the 
emplre-buildlng  bureaucrats,  too  few  of 
whom  seem  able  to  follow  the  wise  doctrine 
of  seLf-resUalnt.  It  includes  Congress,  holder 
of  the  piuse  strings,  but  all  too  often  willing 
to  give  in  to  subsidy-seeking  pressure  groups 
or  too  eager  to  seek  voles  with  "pork  barrel 
appropriations.  But  most  of  ail  It  applies 
to  us — private  citizens — who  allow  our  votes 
to  lie  swayed  by  the  "carrou"  held  out  by 
the  public  spenders,  who  fail  to  look  beyond 
an  Immediate  Government  check  to  ask  our- 
selves. How  doe.s  tills  affect  our  chllclr>n  s 
future?" 


PUERTO   RICO 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  corusent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bowl  may  extend  hi.s 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  important 
hearings  on  the  future  status  of  Puerto 
Rico  are  about  to  be>,'in  in  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

This  is  a  delicate  and  extremely  ."sen.sl- 
tive  matter,  and  I  wish  to  take  this  time 
to  urge  that  all  of  us  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing final  judgments  on  the  Lssues 
until  all  of  tlie  evidence  is  in 

I  have  been  a  longtime  friend  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico.  My  interest  extends  back  through 
the  years  to  and  beyond  the  days  when, 
as  a  member  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTairs  Committee,  I  participated  iii  the 
hearings  on  tlie  present  Constitution  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

I  have  many  dear  friends  In  the  i.sland 
and  have  vLslted  there  many  times 
Some  have  con.sidered  me  almost  as  an 
expert  on  the  complex  relation.ships  be- 
tween the  Commonwealth  and  the  50 
States.  However,  there  are  many  prob- 
lems yet  to  be  determined  for  complete 
understanding  and  I  think  the  hearing.? 
may  be  useful  as  thoy  develop  more  in- 
formation for  Members  of  Congress  and 
all  of  our  citizens,  both  on  the  Island 
and  the  mainland  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  easy  and  apparently  quite  tempt- 
ing to  the  newcomer  or  ca.sual  visitor  to 
Puerto  Rico  who  Is  uninformed  to  make 
judgments  on  some  of  the  special  re- 
latlon5hlps.  with  regard  to  taxation,  for 
example,  that  exist  between  the  Com- 
monwealth and  our  Federal  Government. 
May  I  say  that  each  of  these  special  sit- 
uations had  some  reason  for  corainq:  into 


being,  most  of  them  pi-obably  v* 
valid  today,  aixl  one  accomplishao,?* 
the     hearings    can     be    to    de^^vl 
whether  any  changes  are  in  order  am!! 
time.  *■ 

My  Puerto  Rican  friends  are  ^ttna 
their  American  citizenship  and  nua," 
them  look  forward  to  the  day  wilen  J* 
Commonwealth  may  become  a  g*^ 
They  are  proud  of  the  brave  rwort!^ 
thousands  of  l»ucito  Rlcans  who  Ioq^. 
in  our  Army,  and  theirs,  during  tJ^ 
wars.  Their  heroic  action  in  KoreaT' 
be  a  brilliant  page  in  American  hjno-I' 
rhry  are  proud  of  the  record  theTil 
making  in  the  economic  proeress  of  n^ 
Island  and  they  are  very  much  awtr.- 
the  fact  that  the  $958  million  of  god 
they  purchased  from  the  50  Statei^ 
year  constituted  a  real  contnbutior  tr 
our  economy  Tliey  are  now  the  fi/" 
best  customer  of  the  United  SlaUs  »« 
will  soon  become  the  third. 

For  all  these  reasons,  they  |.r, 
understandably  sensitive  to  ill-infonnn; 
criticism  Particularly  that  of  flrst-tej, 
Coni:res.smtn  who  become  expert* aft»Ti 
4-day  visit.  ' 

The  American  ciii/en  or  Mnnbe  « 
Congress  who  Koes  abroad  for  a  f evt  djj, 
and  returns  to  this  country  an  expert « 
foreign  affairs  is  a  standing  joke,  n  „ 
no  joke  if  the  victims  of  .such  expert* 
are  our  fellow  citizens  in  Puerto  Ric 
and  I  hope  the  hearings  now  begimun; 
will  be  spared  any  unnecessary  coanii- 
cations  of  tliis  kind. 
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TAX  RELIEF  FOR   SMALL  BUSUiESS 

Mr.  \L\THIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  it 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUaac 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Glenn  1  may  a- 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  Uk 
REroRD  and  include  extraneous  mattr 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecta: 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  free 
Maryland? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  haw  tt 
day  introduced  legLslation  designed  a 
give  corporate  tax  relief  to  the  Natiooi 
small  businesses. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  Int«na 
Revenue  Code  to  give  small  corpont 
businesses  the  t>enetit  of  a  lower  tu 
rate 

It  would  set  a  30-pcrccnt  corponlf 
tax  ceiling  for  small  businesses  htvtw 
gross  annual  receipts  of  $1  million  k 
less.  Corporations,  regardless  of  tat 
cuiTently  pay  30  percent  on  the  firs 
$25,000  of  income  and  52  percent  ot 
everything  above  $25,000. 

It  would  al.so  make  the  new  corporis 
tax  applicable  to  taxable  years  after  Dt- 
cember  31.  1963. 

After  extensive  study  of  probkat 
facing  the  Nations  small  business,  I  Itt 
the  most  important  a.ssi.stance  the  On- 
Rre.ss  can  give  this  vital  section  of  oc 
national  life  lies  In  the  area  of  tu 
relief. 

The  so-called  fringe  benefits  prer.- 
ously  given  small  business  simply  haw 
not  provided  enough  effective  help  to  Uk 
small  businessman  in  his  strugtk  k 
keep  enough  money  for  physical  expto- 
sion  of  facihtios  and  expansion  of  inwD- 
tory. 


Because  small  business  comprises  the 
t)ackbooe  9'  our  free  enterprise  system. 
It  Just  does  not  make  sense  for  us  to 
apply  the  same  tax  to  the  small  bualness- 
man  that  we  do  to  large  corporations. 
In  maintaining  this  policy,  we  are  drain- 
ing resources  from  the  small  business 
community  that  are  desperately  needed 
for  growth- 

I  believe  the  reduced  tax  for  small 
corporations  is  the  one  sound  means  by 
which  we  can  help  the  small  business- 
man meet  the  problems  resulting  from 
ever- increasing  costs. 

TTiis  is  legislation  which  would  bene- 
fit all  small  business — legislation  which 
would  strengthen  business  initiative  and 
stimulate  our  entire  economy  by  putting 
more  dollars  to  work  through  the  result- 
ant expanded  productivity  of  small 
business. 

A   BILL    TO    PLACE    COOPERATIVES 
UNDER  THE  ANTITRUST  LAWS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Cuktis]  may  extend 
hLs  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  proposing  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Capper- Volstead  Act  of  February  18. 
1922.  This  bill  simply  transfers  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  Attorney 
General  jurisdiction  for  the  determina- 
tion of  undue  enhancement  of  prices  by 
cooperative  associations  monopolizing  or 
restraining  trade. 

For  more  than  70  years,  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise  has  been  gen- 
erally protected  from  monopoly  and  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  trade  by  various 
antitrust  laws.  A  broad  exception  to  this 
protective  legislation,  favoring  "labor, 
agricultural  or  horticultural  organiza- 
tions" was  written  into  the  Clayton  Act 
of  1914.  and  in  1922  Congress  spelled  out 
the  exemption  of  fanner  cooperatives  In 
the  Capper-Volstead  Act  in  a  manner 
that  co-ops  have  ever  since  been  im- 
mune to  prosecution,  regardless  of  evi- 
dence of  monopolistic  tendencies  and 
restraint  of  competition. 

Five  years  ago.  when  the  Maryland - 
Virginia  Milk  Producers  Association,  a 
cooperative,  and  seven  milk  distributors 
In  the  city  of  Washington  were  indicted 
for  price  fixing,  restraint  of  trade,  and 
so  forth,  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
cooperative  told  the  court: 

Elimination  of  competition  is  a  perfect 
legal  right  of  a  cooperative  •  •  •  the  very 
end  and  purpose  of  a  cooperative  •  •  •.  Of 
course  we  try  to  eliminate  competition.  And 
•0  long  aa  we  do  It  In  our  own  self-interest 
we  are  within  our  rlghU.  •  •  •  it'«  our 
right  to  become  a  monopoly  if  we  can.  unless 
we  unduly  enhance  prices  In  so  doing. 

On  that  argtunent  and  without  fur- 
ther conaideratlcn  of  the  evidence,  the 
case  was  dismissed. 

Antitrust  action  is  properly  the  job  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  However. 
section   2   of   the   Capper-Volstead   Act 


reads:  "That  if  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  have  reason  to  believe  that 
any  such  association  monopolizes  or  re- 
strains trade"  then  evidence  "shaD  be 
taken  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  pre- 
scribe" and  that  "if  upon  such  hearing 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be  of 
the  opinion  that  such  association  monop- 
olizes or  restrains  trade  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  price  of  any  agricultural  product  is 
unduly  enhanced  thereby,  he  shall  Issue 
and  cause  to  be  served  upon  the  associa- 
tion an  order  reciting  the  facts  found 
by  him,  directing  such  association  to 
cease  and  desist  from  monopolization  or 
restraint  of  trade." 

Fanners'  cooperatives  are  the  creature 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  a 
division  of  the  Department  is  devoted 
solely  to  their  protecUon  and  promotion. 
The  provisions  of  the  Capper-Volstead 
Act  putting  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  charge  of  their  prosecution  for  re- 
straint of  trade  creates  a  basic  conflict 
of  Interest. 

Cooperatives  have  come  a  long  way 
since  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  was 
passed  more  than  40  years  ago.  The  law 
itself  specifies  'persons  engaged  in  the 
production  of  a«rricultural  products  as 
farmers,  planters,  ranchmen,  dairymen, 
nut  or  fruit  growers."  and  it  was  to  these 
individuals,  "collectively  processing,  pre- 
paring for  market,  handling,  and  mar- 
keting in  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce" that  the  Congress  sought  to  give 
preference. 

Cooperatives  were  small  and  generally 
local  affairs  at  that  time.  It  was  not 
until  10  or  15  years  later  that  coopera- 
tion began  to  take  on  the  habiliments  of 
big  business— not  until  even  later  that 
the  fast-growing  co-ops  began  with  tax- 
free  dollars  to  consolidate  Into  even  big- 
ger corporations,  by  buying  out  competi- 
tors and  by  planning  and  in  some  cases 
actually  achieving  absolute  control  over 
production,  marketing,  and  prices. 

The  Congress  last  year  imposed  some 
tax  on  cooperative  earnings.  The  bill 
that  I  offer  today  proposes  to  give  these 
giant  cooperatives  more  of  the  grown- 
up stature  of  other  big  enterprises,  by 
making  them  subject  to  the  examination 
and  review  of  the  Justice  Department 
Instead  of  remaining  the  wards  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  To  this  date 
no  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ever  has  in- 
stituted antlmonopoly  action  against  a 
cooperative. 

The  Attorney  General  has  jurisdiction 
over  all  other  monopoly  situations  and 
there  Is  no  reason  why  monopolies  de- 
veloped by  cooperatives  should  be  han- 
dled in  any  different  manner. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  GEORGE 
McGILL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  SHarvxal  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcx^kd 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

"Hiere  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  this  morning  of  the 
passing  in  Wichita,  Kans..  yesterday,  of 
former  Senator  George  McOill,  of  Kan- 
sas. Although  his  service  In  the  Senate 
was  much  before  my  entry  into  govern- 
mental work,  I  know  that  the  people  of 
the  great  State  of  Kansas  held  him  in 
great  respect  and  confidence. 

In  1930  he  was  elected  as  a  Democrat 
to  the  UJS.  Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Charles 
Curtis.  Senator  McGlll  was  reelected  in 
1932  and  served  in  the  Senate  from  De- 
cember  1,   1930.  to  January  3.  1939. 

I  knew  George  McGlll  as  a  practicing 
attorney  with  ofBces  in  the  same  build- 
ing in  Wichita  where  I  offlced.  I  saw 
him  almost  dally.  He  always  had  a 
pleasant,  friendly  greeting.  We  often 
discussed  legal  questions  and  his  assist- 
ance to  younger  lawyers  was  helpful  and 
encouraging.  Although  a  dedicated  ad- 
vocate of  his  own  political  party,  he  ap- 
preciated the  other  person's  viewpoint 
with  courtesy  and  respect. 

He  was  bom  on  a  farm  near  Russell, 
Lucas  County,  Iowa,  on  February  12, 
1879.  He  moved  to  Kansas  wtth  his 
parents  and  settled  on  a  farm  near  Dun- 
dee. Barton  Cotmty.  In  1884. 

Senator  McGill  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  In  1902  and  opened  practice  in 
Holsington,  Kans.  Two  years  later  he 
came  to  Wichita  and  continued  the 
practice  of  law.  He  served  as  deputy 
county  attorney  of  Sedgwick  County, 
Kans.,  from  1907  to  1911.  and  county  at- 
torney from  1911  to  1915. 

During  his  career  In  the  17 J3.  Senate, 
he  served  on  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee.  He,  along  with  former  Sen- 
ator James  P.  Pope,  of  Idaho,  spon- 
sored legislation  which  established  price 
supports  on  major  farm  products  and  set 
up  a  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion In  1937. 

Following  his  service  In  the  S«iate.  he 
was  appointed  In  1944  to  the  Federal 
Tariff  Cwnmbslon  where  he  served  for 
10  years.  FoDowlng  his  retlreraent  from 
that  post  in  1954,  he  returned  to  Wichita 
to  continue  practicing  law. 

George  McGlll  will  be  missed  by  his 
friends  of  both  political  faiths  and  by 
his  fellow  members  of  the  Kansas  bar. 


FIFTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
INDEPENDENCE  OP  ISRAEL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  th&t  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  WyxanI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recced  and  include  extraneoiis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  froia 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WTMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  weeks 
ago  the  world  witnessed  the  15th  anni- 
v«-sary  of  the  independence  of  the  State 
of  Israel.  Through  the  imited  effort  of 
the  Jewish  people  the  world  over,  these 
courageous  men  and  women  have  been 
able  to  establish  a  stable  and  democratic 
govemment  In  the  midst  of  an  area  of 
constant  political  turmoIL  In  spite  of 
the  limited  natural  resources  of  their 
land,  the  Israeli  peof^e  have  put  their 
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nation  well  on  the  way  toward  a  viable 
economy.  Israel  has  become  a  shining 
example  of  what  a  young  nation  might 
accomplish,  even  In  today's  worried 
world. 

The  United  States  has  found  in  Israel 
a  strong  ally  for  democracy  and  Is  proud 
to  have  been  able  to  be  of  some  assist- 
ance to  these  brave  people  in  reestablish- 
ing their  homeland.  We  shall  continue 
to  support  this  nation  in  its  efforts  to 
continue  not  only  to  be  self-supporting, 
but  to  be  able  to  extend  aid  as  well. 
Theirs  is  indeed  a  most  remarkable 
achievement  and  I  join  with  Americans 
across  our  land  in  congratulating  these 
men  and  women  who  through  determi- 
nation, strength  and  belief  realized  the 
age-old  dream  of  their  people. 


NONCONFORMITY  IN  NEW  FRON- 
TIER CIVIL  RIGHTS  PROGRAM 
VARIES  FROM  USE  OF  ARMED 
FORCE  TO  DELIBERATE  EVASION 
OF  LAW 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  SaylorI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
all  Americeins  believe  in  fairplay  and 
want  the  laws  of  the  land  to  be  enforced 
uniformly  throughout  each  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  context.  I  viewed  with 
some  skepticism  a  number  of  recent  press 
articles  praising  the  progress  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  New  Frontier's  civil  rights 
program  relating  to  equal  employment 
opportunity. 

I  cannot  believe  the  American  people 
will  long  countenance  a  double  stand- 
ard In  the  administration  of  Govern- 
ment. Use  of  Federal  Armed  Forces  in 
the  South  in  enforcement  of  New  Fron- 
tier civil  rights  program  which  may  or 
may  not  comply  with  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, while  at  the  same  time  Federal 
agencies  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  pro- 
vide for  noncompliance  with  or  circum- 
vention of  certain  portions  of  the  equal 
employment  opportunity  law,  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  American  concept  of  fair 
play. 

On  May  7,  1963.  I  gave  a  speech  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  relative  to  this 
failure  of  the  New  Frontier  administra- 
tion to  adhere  to  the  provisions  of  a  law 
it  had  promulgated.  Yesterday  I  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  John- 
son. Chairman  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity, inquiring  as  to  the  part  his 
Committee  played  In  the  discussion  or 
approval  of  the  Indicated  evasion  of  ex- 
isting law. 

My  letter  to  Vice  President  Johnson 
follows : 

Mat  14.  1063. 
Hoi.  Lyndon  Johnson, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dii\&  Mr.  Chairman:  Executive  Order  No. 
I092S  filed  In  the  Federal  Register  on  March 
7.  1961,  establlahed  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  with 
you  as  the  Chairman. 


I  have  recently  noted  with  a  certain 
amount  of  skepticism,  a  number  of  press 
notices  praising  the  progress  being  made  by 
your  Committee  on  the  Ek]ual  Employment 
Opportunity  portion  of  the  civil  rights  pro- 
gram. The  skepticism  flows  from  recent  dls- 
clos\ires  that  Indicate  this  equal  employment 
opportunity  program  is  not  being  applied  by 
Federal  agencies  on  a  uniform  and  nonpref- 
erentlal  basis. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  speech  I  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  May  7.  1963. 
relative  to  8<:>me  70  or  80  Federal  contracts 
entered  Into  on  April  12.  1963  I  would 
h^ve  assumed  that  these  contracts  would 
strictly  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
equal  employment  opportunity  law  as  set 
forth  In  Executive  Order  No  10925  How- 
ever, an  examination  of  the  contracts  In  ques- 
tion discloses  that  they  have  had  an  addi- 
tional subsection  added  which  provides  for 
noncompliance  or  circumvention  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  law  as  embodied  In  Executive 
Order  No  10925  The  efTect  of  this  added 
subsection  Is  to  pull  the  penalty  teeth  from 
the  nondiscrimination  section  of  the  con- 
tracts. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  bankers 
advised  the  Washington  Public  Power  Sup- 
ply System  that  Insertion  of  section  301  of 
the  Executive  Order  No  10825  In  the  Hanford 
power  c<->ntract8  between  Bonneville.  Wash- 
ington Public  Power  Supply  System,  and 
others  and  between  AEC  and  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System  would  either 
preclude  sale  of  the  Hanford  revenue  bonds 
or  would  make  the  discount  rate  prohibitive. 

It  Is  my  further  understanding  that  the 
matter  was  taken  up  with  you  as  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity,  to  see  If  these  con- 
tracts could  not  be  exempted  under  the 
provisions  of  section  303  of  Executive  Order 
No  10925  I  have  been  advised  that  you 
would  not  approve  the  request  for  exemp- 
tion. My  question  to  you  is  whether  my 
understanding,  as  stated  above.  Is  substan- 
tially correct,  and   If  not.  In  what  respect. 

My  next  question  Is  whether,  after  the 
denial  of  outright  exemption,  the  matter  of 
nullifying  or  providing  for  noncompliance 
or  circumvention  of  portions  of  the  non- 
discrimination section  of  Elxecutlve  Order 
No.  10925  was  presented  to  your  Committee 
and  approval  granted  If  the  requirements 
of  law  In  Executive  Order  No  10925  were 
modified  without  your  knowledge  or  the 
knowled(<e  of  your  Committee,  do  you  not 
agree  that  proper  action  should  be  taken 
against    the   Federal   officials   involved? 

A  prompt  reply  is  requested 
Sincerely. 

John  P.  Satlob. 
Member  of  Congress. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  CEILING  IS  A  FARCE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mosher)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  debt 
ceiling,  as  it  has  been  used,  is  a  farce. 
Regardless  of  what  it  might  be  in  the- 
ory, in  practice  it  has  become  simply  a 
device  for  fooling  the  public,  and  actu- 
ally for  fooling  the  Congress.  It  is  a 
trick,  by  which  we  pretend  to  have  some 
degree  of  control  over  expenditures. 

The  way  we  have  operated  it.  there  is 
in  fact  no  debt  ceiling  or  limit.  It  is  only 
seeming.    It  is  only  pretense. 


May  15 

The  Congress  constantly  appropriat«« 
without  any  real  concern  for  the  amount 
of  revenue  available,  nor  concern  for 
whatever  the  legal  debt  limit  may  be  u 
the  moment  And  then  after  the  money 
has  been  committed,  the  legal  limit  u 
adjusted  upward,  merely  as  a  matter  of 
convenience 

I  repeat,  that  procedure  has  become  a 
farce,  simply  a  ritual  dance — our  semi, 
annual  minuet — to  divert  the  taxpayers" 
attention  from  Washington's  lack  of  fls. 
cal  resc>on.sibility. 

My  vote  today  against  raising  the  debt 
ceiling  is  a  gesture  against  that  senseless 
procedure  More  than  that.  I  count  my 
vote  as  against  the  ceiling  itself 

The  Contjress  really  has  no  intention 
of  staying  within  whatever  limit  we  vote 
today  I  submit  we  would  be  far  more 
honest  with  the  taxpayers  and  with  our- 
selves, if  we  did  without  the  limit  en- 
tirely, and  instead  began  to  develop  the 
willpower  here  in  the  House,  and  some- 
how a  more  responsible  procedure,  by 
which  we  would  exert  some  genuine  self- 
control,  some  hard  discipline  over  the 
revenues  actually  available  to  us  to 
spend. 

SPECL\L  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  King  of  California  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert  > .  for  30  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Edmondson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  for  1  hour,  Wednesday 
May  22.  1963. 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Pc- 
ciNSKi ) ,  f or  1  hour,  on  Wednesday.  May 
22,  1963. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stratton,  for  45  minutes.  Thurs- 
day. May  16. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  15  minutes,  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  May  16.  1963,  vacating 
his  special  order  of  today. 

Mr.  Gallagher  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Albert),  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  ALBERT',  for  1  hour  Thursday. 
May  16. 

Mr.  Farbstein  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
ALBERT",  for  1  hour,  Thursday,  May  16 

Mr.  Landrum  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
ALBERT",  for  1  hour,  Tuesday,  May  21. 

Mr.  Brav,  for  30  minutes,  on  Tuesday, 
May  21. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remark*, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gross  and  to  Include  a  magazine 
article  entitled  "Foreign  Aid  a  Dismal 
Failure." 

Mr.  Edmondson. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Marsh. 

Mr.  COOLET. 

Mr.  Hanna. 


jlr.  Holi- 
er. CwxMU 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 

-jggi  of  Mr.  Mathias)   and  to  Include 

extraneous  m&ttM* :  > 
Mr.  DKvurx. 
Mr.  Gtovit 
Mr.ALGX*- 

HX.  BCKTOM. 


SEJ^ATE  BILL  REPTBRRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  WM  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  1369.  An  act  to  provide  far  an  addi- 
tional AMlaUnt  Secretary  in  the  Treasury 
Departoient;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meana.  . 

ENROLLED  BILL   SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
foUowing  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2440.  An  act  to  authorize  appropwla- 
tlona  during  fiscal  year  19*4  for  procurement, 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
erf  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  ▼eseels  for 
the  Armed  Korcea,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  EINROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  hla  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 

the  following  title: 

S.  1227.  An  act  authorizing  the  Aasoclatlon 
ot  Unlversallst  Women  (a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion In  the  District  oX  Columbia)  to  consoli- 
date with  the  Alliance  ot  Unitarian  Women 
(a  nonprofit  corporation  In  the  State  of 
MassacbuseCU  I . 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  ikxw  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, May  16.  19«3.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tlTe  communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

811.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  covering  the 
progress  made  In  liquidating  the  assets  of 
the  former  Reconstmctlon  Finance  Corpora- 
tion for  the  quarterly  period  ending  March 
31,  1983.  pursuant  to  87  Stat.  330,  and  22 
PR.  4633;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

8ia.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commlsslonere  ol  the  IDlstrict  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  blU  to  amend  the  act  en- 
Utled  'An  act  to  authorize  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  to  establish  an  Office 
•af  CUll  Defense,  and  for  other  purposes', 
approved  August  11.  IftSO";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

813  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Archlylst  of 
tiie  United  States,  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, transmltUng  the  report  of  the  Archi- 
vist of  the   United  SUtes  on   records  pro- 


posed for  disposal  under   the  law;    to   the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

814.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  mterlor,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  aid  In  fish  restora- 
tion program  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1902.  pursuant  to  M  Stat.  490;  title  16 
United  States  Code,  section  777;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

815.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  19<S2  (H.  Doc.  No.  113);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  H-R.  6016.  A  bill  authoriz- 
ing additional  appropriations  for  prosecution 
of  projects  In  certain  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  pur- 
poses; vltiK>at  amendment  (Kept.  No.  299). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hoiise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HATS:  From  the  delegaUon  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  RepresentaUvee  to  the  Eighth  NATO 
Parliamentarians'  Conference.  Report  on 
El^th  Parliamentarians'  Conference  (Rept. 
No.  300>.  Referred  to  the  Cocnmlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Crovernnoent 
OperaUons.  HM..  4638.  A  bill  to  pra£ote 
the  ordR-ly  transfer  of  the  executive  pover 
In  connection  with  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  office  of  a  President  and  the  Inau- 
giiratlon  of  a  new  President;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  301).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  8ISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  H.  Res. 
350.  Reacriutlon  for  conslderatloc  al  HJR. 
&497.  a  bill  to  amend  Utle  V  of  the  Agrlcul- 
tviral  Act  oi  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
302).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ASPINALL:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  20.  An  act  to  promote  the  coordination 
and  development  of  effective  Federal  and 
State  programs  relating  to  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, and  for  other  pxirposes.  (Rept.  No.  303) . 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under   clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills    and   resolutions    were   IntroKluced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAIR: 

H.R.  6321.  A  bUl  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ALOER: 

H.R.  6322.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act.  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

H.R.  6323.  A  bJU  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  stabiliz- 
ing the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  Industry,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H.R.  6324.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exempt  from 
tax  musical  instruments  sold  to  students  for 
school  use;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  GLENN: 

H.R.  S32S.  A  btll  to  amend  the  Intemal 
Revenue  Code  of  I9S4  to  provide  Oiat  the 
Federal  income  tax  on  a  oorporattan  having 
groas  receipts  of  91  mllUon  or  less  aCtall  not 
exceed  SO  percent  of  Its  taxable  tnoome;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  0336.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  ^>eclal 
equipment  for  disabled  Individuals  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  tax  on  antotnobtle  parts 
and  accessories;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

HJl.  6327.  A  bill  to  pwtjvlde  for  the  desegre- 
gation of  public  schools,  with  an  deliberate 
speed,  Includtag  nationwide  first-step  com- 
pliance by  1964,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the   Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6328.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  Fed- 
eral financial  or  other  assistance  may  be  ex- 
tended to  any  educational  Institution  which 
discriminates  against  students  or  prospective 
students  on  aecoimt  of  race,  religion,  color, 
ancestry,  or  national  origin;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6329.  A  bill  to  amend  section  625  erf 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  require  that 
hospitals  assisted  under  the  Hill -Burton  pro- 
gram shall  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
race,  creed,  or  color  In  selection  of  thetr  staff 
or  employees;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  Jl.  S830.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Hospital  Sur- 
vey and  Construction  Act  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  any  respect  whatsoever  on 
account  of  race,  creed,  or  co1<m-  In  hospital 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJi.  6331.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  Federal 
financial  or  other  assistance  may  be  furnished 
In  connection  with  any  program  or  activity 
In  the  United  States  In  which  individuals 
are  discriminated  against  on  the  ground  of 
their  race,  religion,  color,  ancestry,  or  na- 
tional origin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  6332.  A  bill  to  protect  the  consUtu- 
tional  rights  of  Individuals  lrre^>ectlve  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  ComnUttec  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6333.  A  bill  to  provide  equal  rights  for 
all  citizens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  6334.  A  bill  to  protect  civil  rights  by 
providing  criminal  and  civil  remedies  for 
unlawful  official  violence,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6335.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2004  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  that  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
may  vote  at  all  elections  without  being  re- 
quired to  take  literacy  tests;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HIL  6336.  A  bill  to  amend  part  III  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON : 

H.R.  6337.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Admin  Intra  tlc«i  Act  of 
1961  to  extend  to  clam  planters  eligibility 
for  production  disaster  loans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama: 

H.R  6388.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
at  the  Redstone  Arsenal.  Ala.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  California: 

HJl.6339.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  of  Federal  unemploy- 
ment adjustment  benefits,  to  [>rovide  tar 
equalization  grants,  to  extend  coverage  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  program, 
to  establish  Federal  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  the  weekly  beiMflt  amount  and  limit 
the  tax  credits  available  to  employers  in  a 
State  which  does  not  meet  such  require- 
ments, to  establish  a  Federal  requirement 
prohibiting  States  from  denying  compensa- 
tion   to   workers    undergoing   training   and 
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deny   tax   credlU   to   employers  In   a  State 
which  does  not  meet  auch  requirement,  to 
Increase  th«  wage  baoe  for  the  Federal  un- 
employment tax,  to  Increaoe  the  rate  of  the 
Federal  unemployment  taxes,  to  establish  a 
Federal      unemployment     adjustment     and 
equalization  account  In  the  unemployment 
trust  fund,  to  change  the  annual  certifica- 
tion date  under  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act,   to  provide   for   a  Special  Advisory 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  LLOYD : 
H.R.  6340.  A  bill   to   protect   the   domestic 
economy,    to   promote    the    general    welfare, 
and    to    assist    In    the    national    defense    by 
stabilizing  the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  Indus- 
try, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  MONAGAN: 
HR.  6341.  A  bill  to  designate  the  portion 
of  Connecticut  State  Highway  No.  8  between 
Stratford,  Conn.,  and  the  Massachusetts- 
Connectlcut  State  line  a  part  of  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways; 
to  the   Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H  R.  6342  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 
HJl.  6343.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  stabiliz- 
ing the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  Industry,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    RAINS: 
HR.  6344.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Randolph 
County.  Ala.;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr   ROOSEVELT: 
HJl  6345    A    bill    to    facilitate    desegTega- 
tlon  In  public  education;   to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HJl.  6346.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  a  National  Arts  Foundation  to  assist  In 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  arts  In 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor 

By  Mr    WATSON: 
H  R  6347    A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  re- 
move  certain   Inequities   In   the   application 
of  such  act.  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
HJl.  6348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
2.  1940.  as  amended,  relating  to  the  recording 
of  liens  on  motor  vehicles  and  trailers  regis- 
tered  In  the  District  of  Colimfibla,  so  as  to 
eliminate   the  requirement  that   an  alpha- 
betical file  on  such  Hens  be  maintained;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
HR.  6349    A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  so  as 
to   authorize   certain    teachers   employed    by 
the   Board   of   Education   of   the   District   of 
Columbia  to  participate  In  a  health  benefits 
plan  established  pursuant   to  such  act  and 
to  amend  the  Federal  Employees  Group  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1954  so  as  to  extend  Insur- 
ance coverage  to  such  teachers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR  6350.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  regulation  of  the  practice  of 
dentistry  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  people  from  empiri- 
cism In  relation  thereto"  approved  June  6, 
1892.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Dlst-lct  of  Columbia. 

HR.  6351.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
pay  relocation  costs  made  necessary  by  ac- 
tions of  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HR.  6352  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  for  the  annual  inspection  of 
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all  motor  vehicles  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia." approved  February  18,  1938,  as 
amended;  to  the  committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

H.R.  6353  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemplojrment  Compensation  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

HR  6354  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925,  as  amended;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr  CELLER: 
HR  6355.  A  bill  to  Include  certain  officers 
and  employees  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration within  the  provisions  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  assaults  upon, 
and  homicides  of.  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  as  constituting 
a  crime;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  CURTIS: 
H  R  6356  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  act  of  February  18.  1922.  so  as  to  trans- 
fer from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the 
Attorney  General  Jurisdiction  for  determina- 
tion of  undue  enhancement  of  prices  by 
cooperative  associations  monopolizing  or 
restraining  trade  and  proceedings  In  connec- 
tion therewith;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H  R  6357.  A    bill    to    provide    for    the    en- 
forcement of  support  orders  In  certain  State 
and  Federal  courts,  and  to  make  It  a  crime 
to  move  or  travel   In  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce    to    avoid    compliance    with    such 
orders:    to  the  Conmalttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   GONZALEZ: 
HR.  6358    A  bill  to  exempt  certain  officers 
of    the   Armed    Forces   from   dual   office   and 
compensation  restrictions;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H  R  6359  A  bill  to  amend  titles  X  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Improve 
the  programs  of  aid  to  the  blind  so  that  they 
win  more  effectively  encourage  and  a£Slst 
blind  Individuals  to  achieve  rehabilitation 
and  restoration  to  a  normal,  full,  and  fruitful 
life;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  HARRIS: 
H  R  6360  A  bill  to  authorize  additional 
Assistant  Secretaries  In  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  assist  the 
Secretary  In  the  efficient  administration  of 
the  Department;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr    KING  of  California: 
HR  6361    A    bill    relating   to  domestically 
produced  fishery  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
HJl  6362    A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the   prevention  of  accidents  In  coal   mines: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H  R.  6363    A  bill  to  provide  that  the  price 
at  which  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  sells 
radio  navigation  charts  and  certain  related 
material  to  the  public  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  cost  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr  SIKES 
H.R,  6364  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  In  order  to  Insure 
that  the  proposed  disarmament  program 
would  not  eliminate  private  firearms;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H  R  6365    A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission   Act   to   prohibit   the   use 
of  the  term  "mahogany"  in  connection  with 
woods  and  other  products  which  are  not  In 
fact  mahogany;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   MURRAY; 
H  R  6366    A  bill  to  Improve  the  financing 
of  the  civil  service  retirement  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   MULTER: 
H  R  6367    A  bill  to  require  proof  of  finan- 
cial security  with  respect  to  each  person  who 
registers  a  motor  vehicle  in  the  District  of 
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Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes-  to  th. 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Coluinbl*. 
By  Mr  POOL: 
HJl  6368.  A  bUl  to  exempt  certain  oObm 
of  the  Armed  Forces  from  dual  offlc*  JSJ 
compensation  restrictions;  to  the  ComauS 
on  Armed  Services.  ^"^ 

By  Mr  GONZALEZ: 
HR  6369    A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  Nation.! 
Service  Corps  to  strengthen  community  i»r 
ice   programs   In    the   United   SUtes;   to  th^ 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  MATTHEWS : 
H  R  6370.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Fedem 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  prohibit  the  usTrf 
the    term    "mahogany"    in    connection   wty, 
woods  and  other  products  which  are  not  in 
fact  mahogany;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state  and  Foreign  Conimerce. 
By  Mr    EDMONDSON: 
HR  6371    A   bill    to   protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to   assist  In   the   national   defense  by  stabl. 
Uzlng  the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  Industry 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER : 
H.R.  6372  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  provide 
additional  assistance  for  the  development  of 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass  trans- 
portation systems,  both  public  and  private 
In  metropolitan  and  other  urban  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency 

By  Mr    PARBSTEIN: 
H  J.  Res.  428    Joint  resolution   relating  to 
U  S    diplomatic  relations  with  the  RepubUct 
of  Ukraine  and  Byelomssia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr    MILLS: 
H  J    Res  429    Joint  resolution   relating  to 
the  establishment  of  1964  farm  rice  acreage 
allotments  for  certain  producers  and  farms; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr   ADAIR: 
H  J    Res.  430.  Joint  resolution  to  prc*lblt 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture   from  requiring 
loyalty  pledges  of  farmer-elected  agricultural 
stabilization    and    conservation    committee- 
men, to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    ASHBROOK: 
HJ    Res    431.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  requiring 
loyalty  pledges  of  farmer-elected  agricultural 
stabilization    and    conservation    committee- 
men; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr   HARRISON: 
H  J.  Res  432.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  requiring 
loyalty  pledges  of  farmer-elected  agricultural 
stabilization    and    conservation    committee- 
men, to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr  LAIRD: 
HJ.  Res  433    Joint  resolution   to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  requiring 
loyalty  pledges  of  farmer-elected  agrlcultuiti 
stabilization    and    conservation    committee- 
men;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr   LANGEN: 
HJ  Res  434    Joint   resolution   to   prohibit 
the  Secreury  of  Agriculture  from  requiring 
loyalty  pledges  of  farmer-elected  agricultural 
stabilization    and    conservation    committee- 
men; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr   McLOSKEY: 
H  J  Res.  435.  Joint    resolution   to   prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  requiring 
loyalty    pledges    of    farmer-elected    agricul- 
tural stabilization  and  conservation  commit- 
teemen; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    SCHWENGEL: 
H  J  Res  436    Joint   resolution    to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  requiring 
loyalty  pledges  of  farmer-elected  agricultural 
stabUlzatlon    and    conservation    committee- 
men; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
By  Mr  BERRY: 
HJ  Res  437,  Joint   resolution   to-prohlblt 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  requiring 
loyalty  pledges  of  farmer-elected  agricultural 


stabilization    and    conservation    conunlttee- 
men:  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultxire. 
By  Mr.   BROMWKLL: 

H  J  Res  438.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  requiring 
lovalty  pledges  of  farmer-elected  agricultural 
stabilization  and  conservation  committee- 
men to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr   DONOHUE: 

H  Res  347.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
ci.il  Committee  on   the  Captive  Nations;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr  DORN: 

H.  Res.  348.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr  BURKIS: 

H  Res  349  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Conunlttee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIAI^ 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr  PRICK  presented  a  memorial  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  urging  favorable  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  2332.  the  World  War  I  Pension 
Act.  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans"  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr   ASHMORE: 
H.R  6373    A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
L  Nolan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BURKHALTKR: 
HJl.  6374.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Alice 
T.  Beacon;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  CONTE: 
HR  6376.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hugh  A. 
Taylor.  Jr.;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

ByMr  DONOHUE: 
HR,  6376    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Interna- 
tional Mortgage  and  Investment  Corp.,  and 
others;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
HJl.  6377.  A   bin    for    the    relief   of   Sp.   5 
Curtis  Melton,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HALPERN: 
HR.  6378.  A   bUl  for   the  relief  of  Ordella 
Agatha   Aldred;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MATHIAS: 
HR  6379    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Elizabeth  Todd;    to   the  Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    MILLER  of  New  York: 
H  R  6380.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Consan 
Cu  Dy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MILLIKEN: 
HR  6381.  A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Celeste 
Vlgneau;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
ByMr.  OSTERTAG: 
H  R  6382    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Whenna  Eugenia  Clark;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   POWELL: 
H  R  6383.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Kathleen 
Lothian;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  6384    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
labile;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  WIDNALL: 
H  R  6385.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Wolfgang 
Seldl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.    ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

124  Mr.  SHRIVER  presented  a  resolution 
or  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Flint  HlUs  Rural 
Klectrlc    Cooperative    Association,    Inc.,    at 


Council  Grove,  Kanw.,  favoring  adequate  ap- 
propriations to  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration for  capital  expansion  program, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

K ^M^    »« 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1963 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday, 
May  13.  1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father.  Crod,  trusting  only  in  Thy 
mercy,  bringing  nothing  of  merit  in  our 
hands — our  selfish  hands  which  we  con- 
fess too  often  yield  to  the  temptation 
to  grasp  at  gaudy  baubles — we  come  in 
contrition  at  the  shrine  of  grace,  that 
all  our  waiting  tasks  may  shine  with 
Thy  benediction. 

Undergird  those  who  here  strive  to 
serve  the  best  interests  of  this  Nation 
of  our  love  and  prayer,  to  face  their 
national  stewardship  in  the  confidence  of 
Thy  guidance,  in  the  joy  of  Thy  approval, 
and  in  the  gladness  of  Thy  service,  as 
our  brothers'  keepers. 

May  the  great  causes  that  will  mold 
the  future  of  human  life  on  this  little 
spinning  island  in  the  sky  into  the  pat- 
tern of  Thy  desire  and  design  for  man- 
kind, that  will  heal  the  open  sores  of 
this  worn  and  weary  world,  that  will 
foster  good  will,  and  at  last  will  usher  in 
an  abiding  peace,  gain  the  supreme  al- 
legiance of  our  love  and  labor  as  we 
serve  our  fleeting  day  in  these  fields  of 
time. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Master 
of  all  good  workmen.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
May  14,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  4274)  to 
amend  section  2  of  the  act  of  June  20. 
1906,  as  amended,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1227)  authorizing  the 
Association  of  Universalist  Women  (a 
nonprofit  corporation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia)  to  consolidate  with  the  Al- 
liance of  Unitarian  Women  (a  nonprofit 
corporation  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts), and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice 
President. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  4274)  to  amend  section 
2  of  the  act  of  June  20, 1906,  as  amended, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be  a 
brief  morning  hour,  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes  in  length. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today  the  Antitrust  and  Monojaoly  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, the  Retirement  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  and  the  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  objec- 
tion has  been  lodged  with  the  minority 
leadership  against  the  holding  today, 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  of  any 
meeting  of  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee.  Other  than  that,  there 
is  no  objection  to  be  interposed  by  the 
minority. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  assume  that  unanimous  consent 
will  be  given  for  the  Retirement  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  to  meet  today  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate;  and  I  so 
request. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Yes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc:  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  !idr.  President.  I 
ask  unaxiimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
«Je«e  be  immefiiately  notified  of  the  con- 
finnatfon  of  these  nominations. 

The  VICB  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, thf^  President  wiH  be  iwtlfled 
forthwith. 


LEQISLATTVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration ol  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ATTENDANCE   OF   SENATORS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  ol  a  Quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
niU  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
asfc  unammous  cxMisent  that  the  order 
lor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
icetlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  to  the  attaches  of  the  Senate 
that  they  call  Senators  and  ask  them 
please  to  be  on  the  floor,  because  we  are 
having  a  rery  brief  momtng  hour,  and 
we  are  opcratimt  under  limited  time.  If 
aity  Member  of  the  Senate  wishes  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  Cboper  orbit,  there  is 
in  the  leader's  oflBce  a  television  set 
which  Senators  are  perfectly  at  liberty 
to  watch  at  their  convenience. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  communica- 
tions and  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Regcxation     or     Ratts     mto    Pb.\ctices     or 
UwiTKD  States  awd  Fo«gw;t»  Am  Cakrikks  in 

FOBEICN     ASR    TRANaPOKTATIOW 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  le^UUon  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  .^ct  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation erf  rates  and  practices  oif  air  carriers 
aad  foreign  air  earriera  In  foreign  air  traiu- 
portaUoo.  and  for  otlier  purposes  (wiUi  ac- 
companymg  papers;;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Emplotment  Sicvarrr  Amendmxnts  or  1963 
.^  conimtinication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  program  of  Federal  unem- 
ploywient  ad^stment  benefits,  to  provide 
for  etju:Ulzatlon  grants,  to  extend  coverafe 
of  the  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram, to  establish  Federal  requirements  wUh 
respect  to  the  weekly  benefit  amount  and 
limit  the  tax  credits  available  to  employers 
in  a  State  which  does  not  meet  such  require- 
ments, to  establish  a  Federal  requlren^nt 
prohibiting  States  from  denying  comp)en8a- 
tiun  to  workers  nndergotng  training  and 
deny  tax  credits  to  employers  in  a  State 
which  does  not  meet  such  requirement,  to 
increase  the  wage  base  for  the  Federal  un- 
empk>yTnent  tax.  to  increase  the  rate  ot  the 
Federal  unemploTment  taxes,  to  estabOsh  a 
Federal  unemployment  adjustment  and 
equalization  account  In  the  unemployment 


trust  fund,  to  chai^{«  the  annual  certifica- 
tlon  date  under  the  Federal  Unenaployn^nt 
Tax  Act,  to  provUla  for  a  special  advlaofy 
comnaissloQ.  and  for  other  {Kirpcaaa  twlUi 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Cununittee  on 
Finance. 

Report    off    Pnocitans    Made    n»    LrotmsAXiNG 

A.SSETS      or      THE      FORMFJl      RfCONSTRUfTION 

Finance  CoRPoatTiON 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transnaltUng.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
covering  the  progress  made  In  liquidating 
the  assets  of  the  former  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  foe  the  quarterly  period 
ended  March  31,  19<53  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Termi.^iation  of  CoeT-or-LniNa  Allowances 
fOR    Cebtain    FtnER.^L    CU'ilian    Eaiploykes 

in    JfOJTTOREIGN'    ARTKS 

A  letter  from  the  Chalrnxan,  US.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington,  DC.  trans- 
mlttlug  a  draft  of  propoeed  iegiUaUon  to 
terminate  coat-<if-livlng  allowances  for 
sututory-salarled  Federal  civilian  employees 
in  nonforelgn  areas,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  »rc>ompanying  papers >;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  SerTlce 

I>rsposiTroN  or  Exelliive  Papxxs 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  transmitting,  piirsuant  to 
h»w,  a  list  of  papers  and  documents  on 
the  flJes  of  several  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Gove.'nment  which  are  not  needed 
In  the  conduct  of  business  and  have  no  per- 
manent value  or  historical  interefit  and  re- 
questing action  looking  to  their  disposition 
(With  accompanying  papers);  to  a  Joint 
Select  Committee  on  the  Dlsp<36ltlon  of  Pa- 
pers In  the  execiitlve  departments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson  members  ol 

the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


J*«»U. 


coaveuieace    and   well-being   ui    the 
and  be  It  further 

•Resolved.  That  the  Coagress  of  thePnif 
Statea  take  such  acUun  as  may  be  -- 


PETITIONS   AND    MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  l)efore  the 
Senate,   or   presented,   and    referred    a.s 

indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESmENT: 
A   resolution   of  the  General   Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rh.xlo  I.slund.  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

'•Ho USE  Rasot-irnoN  1881 

"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  study  the  merger  of 
railroads  and   to  take  action   necessary   to 
postpone  approval  of  any  further  mergers 
pending  the  outcome  ot  such  study 
"Whereas   various  railroads  in  the  United 
States   have   Initiated   mergers   to   the   detri- 
ment of  other  railroads  essential  to  the  In- 
dustry .^nd  economy  of  our  Nation  and  State 
and    to    the    convenience   and    well-t)«lng   of 
our  people;  and 

"Whereas  these  mergers  and  proposed  mer- 
gers. Ll  conUnued.  will  have  further  deleteri- 
ous effects  on   our  economy;   and 

"Whereas  determinations  of  propoeed  rail- 
road mergers  have  not  always  given  due 
consideration  to  the  tot.il  efTects  of  such 
mergers  on  other  factors.  Including  unem- 
ployment in  the  railroad  industry  as  well  as 
In  allied  Industries  and  in  industries  de- 
pendent on  railroad  transportation  and  the 
rapid  trar^stt  needs  tn  urbnn  and  suburban 
areas:  TTierefore  be  it 

'Ketolvril  by  the  General  A.^^rmbly  of  the 
State  of  RticHie  Island.  That  t.^e  Rhode  Is- 
land General  Assembly  hereby  memorUillze 
the  Cougreas  of  the  United  States  to  under- 
take a  comprehensive  stxidy  of  the  effects  of 
recent  and  proposed  mergers  of  the  varlmia 
railroads  in  the  United  States  on  the  indus- 
try and  economy  of  the  areas  directly  affected 
and  of    the  Nation   as   a   whole   and   on   tbt 


to  pofttpone  further  approval  of  »Jxy  a^^ 
or  proposed  railroad  merger.  iQcludS^T^ 
proposed  Pennsylvania  Rallrood-Ntwr^ 
Central  RaUroad  merger,  unui  s^ch  ituli 
h.is  been  made  and  until  such  study  aa^*' 
recommeudaUotis  contained  therein  •hau'hl 
considered  by  the  Congress,  and  be  U  furuj! 
■  Ri-sahed.  That  copies  at  this  naoiM^ 
duly  attested,  shall  be  Unmediatcly  tf^ 
nutted  to  the  Secretary  at  the  Senate  jiuT 
United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  Home  ^ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  aa^  ^ 
each  Memt>er  of  the  Congress  eleeted  frt*? 
the  State  of  Rhode  laland.  '  ^ 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OP 
IOWA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  hav? 
received  Senate  Concurrent  ResolutJor. 
21  from  the  Iowa  Legislature.  I  ^ 
uTwrnlmou."?  con??ent  that  It  be  refermj 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  anj 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  as  follows: 

Senati  Conclrrent  REsoLmoN  U 

Whereas  tliere  Is  under  the  present  fjd- 
eral  law  mandatory  requirements  that  tin 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  regnUtf 
the  minimum  rates  on  transportation  o' 
freight  by  rail:  and 

Whereas  greater  reliance  should  be  placed 
on  the  forces  of  competltlaa  and  leas  relUnw 
on  the  reatrainta  ot  regulation  relaUve  to  ttt 
matter  of  rates;  and 

Whereas  although  our  Nation  enjoys  Mt 
of  the  most  highly  developed  and  dlver»ifl«! 
transportation  systems  In  the  wortd.  It  lai 
been  handicapped  by  many  regulatory  hn 
which  are  restrictive  and  which  have  f»ntii 
to  keep  pace  with  advancing  technologj-;  and 

Whereas  the  law  should  provide  eqaaftj 
of  coinpetlthre  opportunity  for  all  modn  ef 
transportation:   Thereforw  be  Jt 

Resolved  by  the  fmate'  (the  houM  cm- 
rrirring).  That  the  Congress  of  the  XJn»t6 
States  be  eneotiraged  tn  Its  efforts  to  lift  tfer 
restrictions  by  regulation,  on  ratetnaWnr 
in  the  transportation  trtdustry  by  favorab;* 
consideration  of  legislation  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress,  to  make  more  conslstwt 
and  comprehensive  the  framework  of  eqraJ 
competitive  opportunity;  arid  be  it  further 

Rp^olred.  That  a  copy  of  this  resohitloc 
be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of  the  sena> 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  ind 
to  each  Member  of  the  Iowa  delegation  of  Ui» 
Senate  and  the  Hou.w  of  Representatives  a' 
the  United  States 

Carroll  A.  Lane. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate 

W.    L.    MOOTT, 

President  of  the  Senatf 


HONORARY  CITIZENSHIP  TO  EA- 
MON  DE  VALERA.  PRESIDENT  OF 
IRELAND— RESOLUTION  OF  GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY  OF  RHODE  IS- 
LAND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behtil 
of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  I&land  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore  1.  I  am  happy  to  present,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  resolution  of  thf 
Rhode  Island  General  Assembly,  meaoo- 
rialLung  CongjeSiS  to  offer  honorary  U£. 
cltiaeiahip  to  Eamon  de  Vaiera.  Presi- 
dent of  Ii-eland.     I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 

KSC0R9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Ounmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RECORD,  as  follows: 

BousB  RasOLTTTioif  1868 
Resolution    memorialising    the    Congress    of 

the  United  States  to  offer  to  the  President 

of  Ireland,  Bamon  de  Valera.  honorary  UjS. 

citizenship 

Wliereas  those  citizens  of  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours  of  Irish  ancestry  have  contributed 
greatly  to  its  foundation,  growth,  and  ex- 
pansion: and 

Whereas  Eamon  de  Valera  lias  for  many 
years  l>een  a  renowned  world  leader  and  has 
been  President  of  the  homeland  of  those 
aforementioned  citizens  of  Irish  ancestry 
jlnce  1969;  and 

Whereas  during  the  teniire  of  offlce  of 
President  Karaon  de  Valera  our  country  has 
enjoyed  the  best  of  relations  with  the 
Emerald  Isle:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
PlanUtlons  respectrully  request  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  offer  to  Eamon  de 
Valera.  President  of  Ireland,  honorary  VS. 
citizenship;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  Rhode  Island  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  earnestly  requesting  that  each 
use  his  best  efforts  to  Implement  aa  soon  as 
possible  the  purpose  of  this  resolution. 


BILLS      AND      JOINT      RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  In- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S  1537.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(J)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  disposal 
of  surplus  property  for  use  In  the  develop- 
ment, operation,  and  maintenance  of  State 
parks  and  State  recreational  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  C>[>eratlon8. 
By  Mr   OOLDWATER: 

8. 1538.  A  bill  establishing  the  rate  of 
compensation  payable  to  certain  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  per- 
forming inspection  or  quarantine  services 
on  Sunday;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Poreetry. 

By  Mr.   MAGNUSON    (by  request): 

S  1539  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act;  and 

S  1540  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  rates  and  practices  of  air  carriers 
and  foreign  air  carriers  in  foreign  air  trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maonuson  when 
lie  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings  ) 

By  Mr  KEFAUVER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Doon.  and  Mr.  Hart)  : 
8  1541.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  unlawful  certain  prac- 
tices In  connection  with  the  placing  of  minor 
children  for  permanent  free  care  or  for 
adoption;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kefauver  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr    MCCARTHY   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cask,  Mr.  HtricnnieT,  Mr.  Hart,  and 
Mr    jAvrrs)  : 
8  1542.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of   a   program   of   Federal    unemploy- 


ment adjustment  l>eneflts.  to  provide  for 
equalization  grants,  to  extend  coverage  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  program, 
to  eetabllab  Federal  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  the  weekly  benefit  amount  and 
limit  the  tax  credits  available  to  employers 
In  a  State  which  does  not  meet  such  re- 
quirements, to  establish  a  Federal  require- 
ment prohibiting  States  from  denying  com- 
pensation to  workers  undergoing  training 
and  deny  tax  credits  to  employers  in  a  State 
which  does  not  meet  such  requirement,  to 
increase  the  wage  base  for  the  Federal  un- 
employment tax,  to  Increase  the  rate  of  the 
Federal  unemployment  taxes,  to  establish  a 
Federal  unemployment  adjustment  and 
equalization  account  in  the  unemployment 
trust  fund,  to  change  the  annual  certifica- 
tion date  under  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act,  to  provide  for  a  Special  Advteory 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCartht  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 
S.  1543.  A  bill  to  repeal  that  portion  of 
the  act  of  March  3,  1893,  which  prohibits  the 
employment,  in  any  Government  service  or 
by  any  officer  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  of 
any  employee  of  the  Plnkerton  Detective 
Agency  or  any  similar  agency;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Oi>eratlons. 

S.  1644.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  W. 
H  Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 
S  1545.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Vlto  Por- 
tuese  and  his  sisters,  Maria  Portuese  and 
Maddalena  Portuese;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Stmington)  : 
S  J.  Res.  81.  Joint    resolution    designating 
July  6,  1963,  as  Tom  Sawyer  Day,  U.S.A.;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate   heading  ) 


RESOLUTION 

EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OP 

STAFF  MEMBERS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  <S.  Res.  141)  ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Resolved,  That  the  standing  rules  of  the 
Senate  l>e  amended  by  adding  a  new  rule, 
viz: 

"rule  xli 
"Minority  staff  members 
"1.  Each  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate (other  than  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations) is  authorized  to  appoint  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  committee  not  more  than 
five  professional  staff  memt>ers  in  addition 
to  the  clerical  staffs  on  a  permanent  basis 
without  regard  to  political  afBllations  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  offlce;  and  said  staff  members 
shall  be  assigned  to  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  such  committee  as 
the  committee  may  deem  advisable,  except 
that  whenever  a  majority  of  the  minority 
members  of  such  conunlttee  by  resolution 
•-  Jopted  by  them  so  request,  at  least  40  per- 
centum  of  such  professional  staff  members 
shall  be  appointed  by  majority  vote  of  the 
minority  meml>ers  of  such  committee  and 
shall  l>e  assigned  to  such  committee  busi- 
ness as  the  minority  members  of  such  com- 
mittee deem  advisable.  Services  of  profes- 
sional staff  members  appointed  by  majority 
vote  of  the  committee  may  be  terminated 
by  majority  vote  of  the  committee  and  serv- 
ices of  professional  staff  members  appointed 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  minority  memt>ers 
of  such   committee   may   be   terminated   by 


majority  vote  of  such  minority  memliera. 
Profeaaioiial  staff  members  shall  not  engage 
In  any  work  other  than  conunlttee  busineas 
and  no  other  duties  may  be  assigned  to 
them. 

"2.  The  clerical  staff  of  each  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  (other  than  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations),  which  shall 
be  appointed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  not  more  than  seven 
clerks  to  be  attached  to  the  office  of  the 
chairman,  to  the  ranking  minority  member, 
and  to  the  professional  staff,  as  the  commit- 
tee may  deem  advisable,  except  that  when- 
ever a  majority  of  the  minority  members  of 
such  committee  by  resolution  adopted  by 
them  so  request,  at  least  40  per  centimi  of 
such  clerks  shall  be  appointed  by  majority 
vote  of  such  minority  members.  The  clerical 
staff  shall  handle  committee  correspondence 
and  stenographic  work,  both  for  the  cc«nmit- 
tee  staff  and  for  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  on  matters  related  to  com- 
mittee work,  except  that  if  members  of  the 
clerical  staff  are  appointed  by  the  minority 
members  of  such  committee,  such  clerical 
staff  members  shall  handle  committee  cor- 
resp>ondence  and  stenographic  work  for  those 
memt>ers  of  the  committee  staff  appointed 
by  such  minority  members,  and  for  the  mi- 
nority memljers,  on  matters  related  to  com- 
mittee work. 

"3.  In  any  case  in  which,  pursuant  to  one 
or  more  resolutions  of  the  Senate,  a  standing 
or  select  committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
subcommittee  of  any  such  committee,  Is  au- 
thorized to  employ  on  a  temporary  basis  on© 
or  more  employees,  such  amount  (not  to  ex- 
ceed 40  per  centum  of  the  funds  available  or 
to  be  used  for  payment  of  the  salaries  of  all 
such  employees)  as  may  be  requested  by  a 
majority  of  the  minority  members  of  such 
committee  shall  be  used  for  the  payment 
of  the  salaries  of  an  employee  or  employees 
selected  for  appointment  by  majority  vote  of 
such  minority  members.  Any  employee  or 
employees  so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and 
shall  be  assigned  to  such  committee  «•  sub- 
committee business  as  such  minority  mem- 
l>ers  deem  advisable. 

"4.  Nothing  in  this  rule  is  to  be  construed 
as  requiring  a  reduction  In  the  number  of 
professional  or  clerical  staff  members  au- 
thorized prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  nile 
to  be  employed  by  any  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, or  subcommittee  thereof,  or  in  the  per- 
centage of  such  members  presently  author- 
ized to  be  appointed  by  the  minority 
membership  of  any  such  committee  or  sub- 
committee." 


AMENDMENT     OF     FEDERAL     AVIA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  by  request  of  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  to  authorize  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  among  other  things,  to 
prescribe  rates  and  practices  and  to  sus- 
pend rates  in  certain  cases,  of  air  earners 
engaged  in  interstate  and  oversea  air 
transportation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill,  pre- 
pared by  the  Air  Transport  Association, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  section-by- 
section  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1539)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MAGNUSON,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
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-p  The   section-by -section   analysis   pre- 
smtcd  by  Kr.  Magstcson  is  tis  follows : 

SiCTTOW-BT-SlCTION   AmaLTSIS  OF  BlLL  IVTBO- 

orcta  AT  THi  HEqrEST  or  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association 

SecUoB  1002  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
o(  1956  authorizes  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  prescribe  rates  and  practices,  and  to 
suspend  rates  lu  certain  cases,  of  air  carriers 
engii^ed  in  (/iters tate  axul  oversea  air  trans- 
portiitioix.  No  rate  authority  has  been  gl\en 
the  Boaxd  In  the  case  of  carriers  eug-.t^cd  in 
foreign  air  transportation.  The  purpose  uf 
the  proposed  bill  l*  to  empower  the  Board 
to  suspend  rates  relating  to  foreign  air  trans- 
portation vwhen  such  rates  ;ippear  to  be  un- 
Ju&t  and  unreasonable. 

1.  Subsection  (dk  of  section  1002  of  the 
act  authorises  the  Board  to  prescribe  rates 
and  practices  oi  air  ctrriers  tn  Interstate  and 
oversea  transportation,  with  a  proviso  that 
as  to  oversea  air  transportation  the  Board 
shall  prescribe  only  a  "just  and  reasonable 
maximum  or  minimum,  or  maximum  and 
minimum  rate.  fare,  or  charge  "  Section  1 
of  the  proposed  bill  would  strliie  out  the 
proviso  with  regard  to  oversea  air  transpor- 
tation in  order  to  give  the  Board  the  same 
authority  to  prescribe  rates  and  practices 
of  air  earners  in  oversea  transportation  as 
tlie  Board  now  p<j6sesses  with  respect  to 
Interstate  transportation.  This  change  Is 
necessary  to  standardize  the  Boards  Inter- 
state ai^  oversea  rate  authority  and  to 
necessiirlly  distinguish  between  Interstate 
and  oversea  transportation  on  the  one  hand 
and  foreign  air  transportation  on  the  other 
This  distinction  is  further  necessary  in  view 
of  the  rate  suspension  authority  with  regard 
to  foreign  air  transportation  given  the  Board 
under  section  4  of  the  proposed  bill. 

2.  Section  2  of  the  proposed  bill  would 
change  the  heading  of  subsection  le)  of 
section  1002  of  the  act  to  read.  Rule  of 
Rate  MaJcing — Interstate  and  Overseas  Air 
Transportation"  In  order  to  make  clear  that 
ithe  Board's  authority  to  prescribe  rates 
applies  to  interstate  and  overse-.t  transpor- 
tation. 

3.  Section  3  of  the  proposed  bill  would 
ch.<inge  the  heading  of  subsection  tgi  of 
section  1002  of  the  act  to  read:  "Suspension 
of  Rates — Interstate  and  Overseas  Air  Trana- 
portiitiori  '  in  order  to  make  clear  that  the 
Boards  authority  to  suspend  ratea  under 
this  subsection  applies  to  Inte.Tiate  and 
oversea  air  transportation. 

4.  Section  4  of  the  proposed  bill  adds  a 
new  subsection  (j)  to  section  1003  of  the 
act.  The  new  subeection  would  empower  the 
Board  either  upon  a  complaint  or  upon  its 
own  Initiative  to  su.spend  In  the  public  In- 
terest a  proposed  or  an  existing  tariff  relat- 
ing to  foreign  air  transportation  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  365  days  In  the  aggregate 
If  and  when  the  Board  should  suspend  a 
proposed  tarlfT,  the  rate,  fare,  or  charge  In 
effect  Immediately  prior  to  the  filing  of  the 
new  tariff  shall  t>e  maintained.  In  the  case 
of  an  existing  tarlfT.  this  section  would  em- 
power the  Board  either  upon  a  complaint  or 
upon  its  own  Initiative  to  suspend  any  exist- 
ing tariff  of  a  foreign  air  carrier  which  Is 
not  consistent  with  the  public  Interest. 
Any  such  suspension  would  be  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  36.5  days  In  the  aggregate  If 
and  when  the  Board  should  suspend  an 
existing  tarlfT.  the  foreign  air  carrier  con- 
cerned may  use  the  lowest  or  moet  advan- 
tageoiM  tarUT  or  tariffs  cxurently  In  effect 
and  applicable  to  service*  provided  by  other 
air  earners  engaged  In  providing  the  same 
foreign  air  transportation. 

5.  Section  5  of  the  proposed  bill  would 
add  a  new  subaecUon  (k)  to  section  1002 
of  the  act.  New  subsecUon  (k)  aeU  forth 
some  of  the  factors  or  criteria  which  the 
Board  shall  take  Into  account  In  exercising 


d,i-ul  performing  Its  powers  and  duties  ui^der 
proposed  subsection  tji .    These  Include: 

I.  The  requixemenu  of  section  llOfl  of  tb« 
act  which  relate  to  interiukuonal  mf[r*^a\*niM. 
This  would  insure  that  all  actions,  taken  by 
the  Board  under  proposed  •.ibeecUon  (J> 
would  be  fully  con.sutent  •  •  •  with  any 
obligation  assumed  by  the  United  States  in 
any  treaty,  convenlon.  or  agreement  that 
may  be  m  force  between  the  United  States 
and  any  foreign  country  or  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  shall  take  into  c>>nsideratinn  any 
applicable  Uiws  and  requirements  of  foreign 
countriea.  '. 

II.  That  all  relevant  factors,  such  as  cost 
of  operation,  reasonable  profit,  the  charjkc- 
teriatlcs  of  each  service,  and  the  rates 
charged  by  other  carriers  and  foreign  air 
carriers  shall  t)e  taken  In-o  con."ilder.ition 
by  the  Board  In  order  to  property  aacertaln 
Just  and  reasonable  levels  of  r.ites:   and 

ill  That  the  public  Interest  requires  ade- 
quate efficient,  and  dependable  tr.mspcr- 
taUon  by  United  States  and  forelen  air 
carriers  at  the  lowest  co«r  consistent  with 
furnishing  such  transportation  and  th.it  a 
need  for  sufl&clent  revenue  exists  to  enable 
air  carriers  to  provide  adequate,  efficient  and 
dejiendabie  service  under  honest,  economic 
and  efficient  management. 


REGULATION  OP  RATES  AND  PRAC- 
TICES OP  US.  AND  FOREIGN  AIR 
CARRIERS  IN  FOREIGN  AIR 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President,  by 
reque.st  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the 
resrulation  of  rates  and  practices  of  air 
carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  in  for- 
eign air  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

I  a,sk  unanimous  consent  that  a  let- 
ter from  President  Kennedy  transmit- 
ting the  draft  bill,  together  with  an  at- 
tached letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  with  an  accom- 
panying statement  of  purpo.=?e  and  a  sec- 
tion-by -section  analysis  of  the  proposal 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ters, statement  of  purpose,  and  section- 
by-section  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  <S  1540)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for 
the  regulation  of  rates  and  practices  of 
air  carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  in 
foreign  air  transportation,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Macnu- 
soN.  by  request,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  refeiTed  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

The  letters,  statement  of  purpose,  and 
flection -by -section  analysis  presented  by 
Mr.  MAcnrsoN  are  as  follows: 

Thk  Whttk  Horsx. 
Wash.ington.  DC.  May  14   19€J 
Hon.  Lyndon  B  Johnson. 
President  of  the  U  S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deax  Ma.  PaisiDENT  I  am  transmitting  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress  a  draft  bUl 
to  provide  for  the  regulation,  by  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board,  of  rates  and  practices  of 
U-S.  and  foreign  air  carriers  In  foreign  air 
trans  por  ta  tlon. 

The  statement  of  international  air  trans- 
portation policy  recently  submitted  to  me  by 


an  Interagency  steering  cummiUee  t»<y^ 
mends  maintenance  of  the  present  to^ 
anlsm  for  establishing  internatlon^"^ 
transp«>rt  ri»tee.  imder  wtileh  rates  «— „..  ''^ 
mended  by  tb«  inter natlonaJ  cam— Tl?"" 
selTBs,  meting  tbrough  tbc  Internauoajj^ 
l^ansfxirt  .VssoctaUon,  and  approre^  fc»  t )^ 
gi>vernnient«  ctmcerncd.  ■»  iJ>i 

The  policy  statcmcjit  notes,  however  Uu 
wo  cannot  abdicate  our  responslbintj  to  »!J^ 
tect  the   traveler  and  the  shipper,  an^  ^ 
we  should  continue  to  press  for  rates  ve  od  ' 
Jicler    reasonable      It    therefore   reconuneM 
that    Congress   enact    leglslntloti    gtylu*  o 
rivll    Aemnaiitles    Boenl    anthorfty.  i^jZ! 
fo  npproval  by  the  President,  to  control  rwl 
In    Internatlon.tl    air    transport   to  and  fw 
the  United  Stiitew      The  draft  bill  wlB  e^J? 
omx  this  rerommerKJatfon 

The  «tt;»<-hed  letter  from  the  rhatnnsn  of 
the  ClTll  Aeronautics  Board,  with  the  ir 
I- -mpanylng  statement  of  purpose.  ptdtW^ 
more  detailed  Jtisflflcatton  for  this  WTI 

I  urge  thut  prompt  and  favorable  ewisHV 
.s'Kn   br  given   to  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

John  P  Krwjterr 

CiTTL  AraoNAtrncs  Bo«u. 
Washington.  DC.  May  14.  I9tl 
The  PnEsiDrTTT. 
The  VVViifc  House. 
Washington.  DC 

Dr.AK  Ma  Pnrxvr^rr  Submitted  herewjtj. 
I.s  a  pniposed  bill  to  Implement  the  mnn. 
mendntion  contained  In  the  statement  or 
International  ah-  trnnaport  policy.  appn>T«tf 
by  ycHi  on  April  24.  1963.  that  the  Cottgnm 
adopt  lei^slatlon  which  would  give  to  ft. 
Bo.ird  authority,  subject  to  approval  by  tht 
I»resident.  to  control  rates  In  liiternatloni. 
air  transport  to  and  from  the  United  8ui«t 

At  the  present  time  the  only  direct  lu- 
thorlty  which  the  Board  has  over  the  r«tn 
And  practices  o€  either  United  SUtes  or  for. 
eign  air  carrierR  U  the  power  to  remove  as; 
discrimination  found  to  exist  after  oouct 
and  hearing  Thus,  the  Board  presently  h*» 
no  effective  method  by  which  It  can  protert 
travelers  and  shippers  against  foreign  raui 
which  are  too  high.  The  Board  also  laeki 
power  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  nta 
which  are  so  low  as  to  endanger  the  flnanca) 
health  of  the  carriers. 

The  propoeed  bill  would  give  the  Boart 
discretionary  atithorlty  to  prescribe  rata 
and  practices  and  to  suspend  tariffs  In  for- 
eign air  transportation  under  the  saof 
stiindards  now  applicable  to  interrav 
transportation,  and  would  place  this  ifatioe 
In  a  position  to  exercl.se  the  same  povm 
that  foreign  nations  presently  pneseas.  Ac- 
tion of  the  Board  in  both  Instances  would 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Prestdnt 
Moreover,  carriers  engaged  In  foreign  xi- 
transportation  would  be  required  to  estab- 
lish Just  and  reasonable  rates  and  practlen 

The  bill  Is  consistent  with  the  objecttvf 
of  the  air  transport  p<jllcy  of  the  Dnitrt 
States  to  provide  a  sjrstem  of  reaso»i*N» 
rates  that  will  tiike  Into  account  both  the 
Interests  of  carriers  and  the  needs  of  cmi- 
sumers. 

The  Board  urgently  recommends  Xiit 
transmission  of  the  proposed  bill  t«  tJ» 
Congress  with  a  recommendation  for  favor- 
able actlon.t 

fJespertfullv  yours. 

Alaw  S.  Botd.  Chairman 

Statement  op  PtraposE  awb  Ncrr)  roa  Pun- 
POSED  Lestslation 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  r»t« 
and  practices  of  air  carriers  ajid  foreign  air 
carriers  In  foreign  alx  transportation,  mi 
for  other  purpoees 

The  proposed  leglslatloa  would  amend  tht 
Peder.il  Aviation  Act  of  19&8  so  as  to  give  the 
Board  power  to  regulate  the  rates  aa4  prsr- 
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tlces  of  UJB.  flag  air  carriers  and  foreign  alr 
caxrlers  in  foreign  air  transportation  similar 
U>  that  which  It  now  has  with  respect  to 
domestic  carriers.  The  legislation  Is  In  ac- 
cord with  recommendations  of  the  report 
submitted  by  the  Interdepartmental  com- 
mittee established  by  the  President  to  make 
B  study  of  U.S.  International  air  transporta- 
tion policies  and  problems. 

Air  ciirrlers  have  the  duty  under  the  act 
to  provide  Interstate  and  oversea  air  trans- 
portation at  reasonable  rates.  The  Board 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  prescribe 
the  rates  for  Interstate  air  transportation, 
prescribe  maximum  or  minimum  or  miixl- 
nium  and  minimum  rates  of  oversea  alr 
transportation,  and  suspend  operation  of  new 
tarlfis  for  Interstate  or  oversea  transporta- 
tion pending  determination  of  the  lawfulness 
pf  such  tariffs. 

The  Board,  however,  has  practically  no  di- 
rect authority  over  the  rates  and  practices  of 
either  U.S.  or  foreign  air  carriers  engaged  in 
foreign  air  transportation.  The  only  power 
now  possessed  by  the  Board  (apart  from  the 
Board's  power  to  disapprove  agreements 
among  air  carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  fix- 
ing rates  and  practices  In  foreign  air  trans- 
p-irtatlon)  Is  that  of  ordering  a  carrier  In 
foreign  air  tnuisportatlon  to  remove  a  dis- 
crimination In  Its  rate  structure,  if.  after 
notice  and  hearing,  such  a  discrimination  Is 
found  to  eilst.  Tlius,  the  Board  has  no  sum- 
mary authority  to  prevent  any  carrier  In  for- 
eign air  transportation  from  placing  Into 
effect  any  rate,  fare,  or  practice,  and,  even 
after  full  hearing,  Its  power  to  order  any 
change  Is  restricted  to  the  limited  area  of 
removing  discrimination. 

Over  the  years,  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  have  participated  In  conferences  and 
negotiations  seeking  the  orderly  development 
of  International  air  services.  However,  for- 
eign countries,  like  the  United  States,  assert 
complete  national  sovereignty  In  respect  of 
the  airspace  overlying  their  respective  terri- 
tories. These  claims  haTe  been  Internation- 
ally recognized  In  the  Convention  on  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  drawn  up  at  Chicago 
in  December  1944.  since  under  that  Conven- 
tion each  contracting  country  retains  com- 
plete freedom  of  action  with  respect  to  the 
admission  Into  Its  territory  of  foreign  flag 
scheduled  airlines. 

In  negotiations  In  which  efforts  have  been 
made  to  Improve  the  poeltlon  of  the  United 
States  In  meeting  foreign  air  transportation 
competition,  this  Government  has  found  on 
numerous  occasions  that  Its  international 
bargaining  power  has  been  restricted  by  the 
limited  authority  over  rates  and  practices  of 
foreign  air  transportation  which  is  possessed 
by  the  Board. 

The  consequence  of  the  Boards  lack  of  au- 
thority under  present  law  Is  that  U.S.  air  car- 
riers, far  from  being  independent  to  fix  what- 
ever rates  they  choose,  are  subject  to  almost 
complete  control  by  the  foreign  countries  to 
which  they  operate.     The  enactment  of  rate 
control    legislation    would    give    the    United 
States  control  over   the  rates  and  practices 
of  our  carriers  which  Is  now  In  foreign  hands. 
Likewise,  enactment  of  the  bill  would  give 
the  United  SUtes  the  same  degree  of  con- 
trol over  the  rates  and  practices  of  foreign 
air    carriers    operating    into    U.S.    territory 
as    the     foreign     countries     now     have     In 
respect  of  the  rates  and  practices  of  U  3   air 
carriers    which     fly     Into     their    territories- 
namely,   the   right    to   insist   that    the   pas-^ 
senger  and  cargo  rates  of  such  foreign   air 
carriers  operating  Into  U.S.  territory  be  fixed 
at  fair  and  reasonable  levels  and   that   the 
practices    or    conditions    of    carriage    which 
are  embodied    In    the    tariffs,    waybills    and 
tickets  of  such   foreign  air  carriers   be  free 
irom   objectionable  provisions. 

The  Board  does  not  believe  that  there  Is 
any  basis  for   the  contention  that  bringing 
the  Board's  statutory  authority  over  Inter- 
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national  rates  and  practices  on  a  par  with 
that  of  other  governments  will  derogate  or 
be  In  variance  from  this  country's  support 
of  the  International  Air  TransjKirt  Associa- 
tion  (lATA)   as  the  primary  Instnmaent  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  sound  and 
fair  rate  structure  for  international  air  serv- 
ices.    On   the   contrary,   the  Board  believes 
that   the   possession   of    effective   regulatory 
power  over  international  air  rates  and  prac- 
tices by   the  respective  governments  Is  the 
only  proper  basis  for  the  delegation  of  initial 
ratemaklng    powers    to    an    organization    of 
International  air  carriers,  and   that  neither 
the    United    States    nor    any    other    govern- 
ment should   delegate,  or  has  delegated,  to 
lATA    the     governmental    responslbUlty    of 
Insuring  that  the  International  rate  struc- 
ture   Is  fair   to   the   traveling   and  shipping 
public  and  In  other  respects  is  In  the  public 
interest.     Moreover,  the  Board  believes  that 
effective    Government   control    over   the    in- 
ternational rate  structure,  rather  than  being 
an  obstacle  to  multilateral  air  carrier  action 
through  I  ATA,  Is  essential  to  the  proper  and 
successful  operation  of  the  carriers*  multi- 
lateral   rate    machinery.      Need    for    Board 
regulatory  action  could  arise  not  only  from 
failure    of    lATA    to    achieve    agreement    in 
respect   of  certain    rates  and  practices,  but 
also  from  governmental  disapproval  of  lATA 
agreements,  or  from  rate  action  by  air  car- 
riers  not  members  of   I  ATA. 

Por  these  reasons,  the  Board  believes  tliat 
It  should  be  given  authority  over  rates  and 
practices  of  air  carriers  and  foreign  air  car- 
riers In  foreign  air  transpKDrtation.  However. 
this  authority  should  be  discretionary 
rather  than  mandatory,  as  In  the  case  of 
Interstate  and  oversea  air  transportation 
where  It  must  be  exercised  If  the  Board  is  of 
the  opinion  that  a  rate  or  pract'.ce  is  con- 
trary to  statutory  standard,  since  greater 
flexibility  Is  required  In  the  national  inter- 
est in  the  field  of  International  air  trans- 
portation. Moreover,  section  1102  of  the  act 
requires  that  actions  of  the  Board  must  be 
consistent  with  outstanding  international 
agreement-^.  Por  these  reasons,  the  legisla- 
tion states  the  Board's  rate-flxlng  powers 
In  foreign  air  transportation  In  discretionary 
rather  than  mandatory  terms. 

The  Board  should  also  be  given  the  same 
discretionary  power  to  suspend  the  rates  and 
practices  of  air  carriers  and  foreign  air  car- 
riers In  foreign  air  transportation  pending 
hearing  as  It  now  has  In  respect  of  domestic 
transportation.  Most  foreign  governments 
have  the  power  to  suspend  U.S.  air  carrier 
rates,  and  the  United  States  should  not 
voluntarily  continue  to  tie  Its  own  hands 
so  as  to  prevent  It  from  taking  like  action 
where  It  is  needed  in  the  public  Interest 
However,  section  1102  of  the  act  would  re- 
quire that  any  suspension  action  be  con- 
sistent with  outstanding  International  agree- 
ments. Certain  bilateral  a^ireements  provide 
that  a  disputed  rate  shall  go  Into  effect 
provisionally  pending  arbitration 

The  President's  interdepartmental  com- 
mittee recommended  that  final  approval  of 
the  exercise  of  the  power  to  regulate  rates  In 
foreign  air  transportation  be  lodged  In  the 
President  or  his  designee.  In  accordance 
therewith,  the  proposed  legislation  would 
provide  that  both  orders  of  the  Board,  other 
than  those  relating  to  the  removal  of  dis- 
crimination, directing  an  air  carrier  or  for- 
eign air  carrier  to  discontinue  a  rate  In 
foreign  air  transportation  and  actions  sus- 
pending tarlSs  fUed  by  such  carriers  for  such 
tran5pcrtatlon  shall  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  Bo.ard  discre- 
tionary power  to  control  the  rates  and  prac- 
tices of  air  carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers 
In  foreign  air  transportation,  the  proposed 
bill  makes  other  changes  affecting  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  such  carriers.  Both  air 
carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  will  have  the 


duty  of  establishing  Just  and  reasonable  rates 
and  practices  relating  to  foreign  air  trans- 
portation. The  changes  affeetlas  air  car- 
riers are  the  result  of  a  belief  by  th*  Board 
that  such  carriers  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  duties  and  obllgaUoos  in  respect  of 
rates  In  foreign  air  transportation  as  In  In- 
terstate and  oversea  air  transportation. 

There    Is    attached    a    sectlon-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  the  proposed  bill. 

Section -bt-Section  Analtsis  of  a  Bilx  To 
Amend  the  Fedkral  Aviation  Act  or  1958 
To  PaoviDE  roR  the  Regulation  or  Rates 
AND  Phactices  or  Ajr  CAR&iEas  and  Foreign 
Air  Carriers  in  Forhcn  Air  Transporta- 
tion, AND  FOR  Other  Purposes 

Section  1:  Amends  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 404  of  the  act,  requiring  air  carriers  in 
Interstate  and  oversea  air  transportation 
to  provide  through  service,  adequate  equip- 
ment and  facilities,  and  establish  |ast  and 
reasonable  rates  and  practices,  by  adding 
provlElons  making  It  the  duty  of  air  carriers 
and  foreign  air  carriers  to  establish  just  and 
reasonable  rates  and  practices  relating  to 
foreign  air  transportation.  Since  the  Board 
Is  being  given  the  power  In  secUon  5  of  the 
bill  to  pass  upon  the  justness  and  reason- 
ableness of  rates  and  practices  of  air  carriers 
and  foreign  air  carriers  In  foreign  air  trans- 
portation, such  carriers  should  have  the  duty 
of  establishing  Just  and  reasonable  rates  and 
practices  for  such  transportation. 

SecUon  2:  Amends  section  BOl  of  the  act. 
subjecting  the  issuance,  denial,  etc..  of  cer- 
tificates for  oversea  or  foreign  air  transporta- 
tion and  permits  for  the  latter  to  Presidential 
a^roval.  by  adding  provisions  requiring 
that  orders  of  the  Board,  other  than  those 
relating  to  the  removal  of  discriminations. 
directing  an  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  car- 
rier to  discontinue  a  rate  or  practice  for 
foreign  air  transportation,  and  actions  of 
the  Board  suspending  tariffs  filed  by  such 
carriers  for  such  transportation,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President. 
Copies  of  such  orders  and  of  statements  con- 
taining reasons  for  suspension  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  prior  to  publication. 
Orders  relating  to  the  removal  of  discrimina- 
tions have  been  excluded  from  Presidential 
approval  since  the  Board  presently  has  au- 
thority to  issue  such  orders  without  such 
approval. 

Section  3:  Amends  subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 1002  of  the  act,  authorizing  the  Board 
to  prescribe  rates  and  practices  of  air  car- 
riers in  interstate  and  oversea  air  trans- 
pcfftatlon,  so  as  to  remove  the  limitation 
that  the  Board  may  prescribe  only  a  "just 
and  reasonable  maximum  or  minimum,  or 
maximum  and  minimum  rate,  fare,  or 
charge"  for  oversea  transportation.  The 
amendment  is  required  in  order  to  avoid  the 
anomaly  of  the  Board  having  less  authority 
over  rates  and  practices  In  oversea  ah-  trans- 
portation than  it  would  have  in  foreign  air 
transportatlon  under  section  5  of  the  bill. 

Section  4:  Amends  subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 1002  of  the  act.  setting  forth  certain 
criteria  for  the  determination,  among  other 
things,  of  the  justness  and  reasonableness 
of  rates  and  fares  for  the  transportation  by 
air  of  persons  and  property,  so  as  to  make 
Its  provisions  applicable  to  foreign  air  car- 
riers as  well  as  to  U.S. -flag  carriers.  Since 
section  5  of  the  bill  gives  the  Board  the  power 
to  pass  upon  the  Justness  and  reasonable- 
ness of  foreign  air  carrier  rates,  the  stand- 
ards of  subsection  (e)  should  be  applicable 
to  the  rates  of  such  carriers  as  well  as  to 
those  of  U.S.-flag  carriers. 

Section  6:  Amends  subeectlon  (f)  of  sec- 
tion lOOa  of  the  act,  permltUng  the  Board 
to  order  an  air  carrier  or  a  foreign  air  car- 
rier to  remove  a  discrimination,  preference, 
or  prejudice  In  its  foreign  air  transportation 
rate  structure  If,  after  notice  and  hearing 
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such  •  dlAcrlmlnAtlon,  preference,  or  prej- 
Qdlc*  la  found  to  exist,  so  as  to  girt  the 
Board  dlscretlonjury  authority  to  alter  a  rate 
or  praetlce  In  foreign  air  transportatton  to 
the  extent  nece— ry  to  correct  unreasonable- 
ness or  dlscrtmlnatlon.  Such  authority  may 
be  exercised  only  where  the  Board  Is  of  the 
opinion,  after  notice  and  hearing,  that  a 
rate  or  practice  Is  unreasonable  or  unjustly 
discriminatory  or  unduly  preferential.  The 
Board  also  would  be  given  discretionary  au- 
thority to  require  discontinuance  by  the 
carrier  of  the  unreasonable  or  discriminatory 
rate  or  practice,  as  well  as  to  prescribe  the 
lawful  rate  or  pr{M;tlce.  or  the  maximum 
and 'or  minimum  of  the  rate.  As  stated  In 
the  discussion  of  section  2  of  the  bill,  orders 
of  the  Board  under  this  subsection,  except  for 
those  relating  to  the  removal  of  discrimina- 
tions, are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
President   iinder    section    801    of    the   act. 

8«ctlon  6:  Amends  subsection  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 1003  of  the  act,  authorizing  the  Board 
to  suspend  rates  and  practices  of  air  carriers 
in  Interstate  and  oversea  air  transportation 
pending  hearing,  so  as  to  give  the  Board  the 
same  authority  to  suspend  the  rates  and 
practices  of  an  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  car- 
rier In  foreign  air  transportation  pending 
hearing  as  the  Board  now  has  In  interstate 
and  oversea  air  transportation.  Deletion  of 
the  words  "Interstate  and  overseas"  gives 
the  Board  authority  to  suspend  pending 
hearing  the  operation  of  any  tariff  filed  by 
an  air  carrier,  and  this  would  include  tariffs 
to  be  effective  in  foreign  as  well  as  in  inter- 
state and  oversea  air  traivsportatlon.  In- 
sertion of  the  words  "or  foreign  air  carrier" 
following  the  words  "air  carrier"  wherever 
they  appear  In  the  subsection,  gives  the  Board 
authority  to  suspend  the  rates  and  practices 
of  foreign  air  carriers  In  foreign  air  trans- 
portation pending  hearing.  However,  as 
stated  in  the  discussion  of  section  3  of  the 
bill,  actions  of  the  Board  suspending  tariffs 
filed  by  air  carriers  or  foreign  air  carriers  ifx 
foreign  air  transportation  are  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President  under  section  801 
of  the  act. 

Section  7:  Amends  subsection  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 1003  of  the  act,  authorizing  the  Board 
to  prescribe  through  services  and  Joint  rates 
for  Interstate  and  oversea  air  transporta- 
tion, so  as  to  remove  the  limitation  that  the 
Board  may  prescribe  only  "Just  and  reason- 
able maximum  or  minimum  or  maxlmvun  and 
minimum  Joint  rates,  fares,  or  charges"  for 
oversea  air  transportation.  The  amendment 
Is  required  In  order  to  conform  the  provi- 
sions of  the  subsection  to  those  of  subeec- 
tlon  (d)  as  amended  by  section  3  of  the  bill. 

Section  8:  Provides  that  the  amendments 
made  by  the  bill  shall  take  effect  30  days 
after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 


PROHmmON  OP  CERTAIN  UNLAW- 
FUL PRACTICES  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  THE  PLACTNO  OP  MINOR 
CHILDREN  FOR  PERMANENT  PREE 
CARE  OR  FOR  ADOPTION 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Dood.  Ha«t,  and  my- 
self, I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  unlawful  certain 
practices  in  connection  with  the  placing 
of  minor  children  for  permanent  care 
or  for  adoption. 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  bill  Ls  to 
eliminate  the  insidious  trafSc  In  human 
beings,  more  commonly  known  as  either 
the  black  market  or  gray  market  in 
babies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bin 
may  be  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table  for 
5  days,  so  that  other  Senators  who  so 


desire  may  join  as  cosponsors;  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rscon  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

This  blU  is,  in  the  main,  similar  to 
S.  654  which  I  introduced  along  with 
Senators  Dodd  and  Carroll  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress  and  which  passed 
the  Senate  on  September  17, 1962.  How- 
ever, the  legislation  could  not  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  of  Representatives 
because  of  the  adjournment  of  the  87th 
Congress. 

One  of  the  changes  in  this  new  bill 
is  to  curtail  the  gray  market  m  babies, 
created  by  attorneys  and  doctors  who 
charge  exorbitant  legal  or  medical  fees 
and  who  actual  Include  in  the  fees 
charges  for  providing  babies.  Thus  the 
word  "reasonable"  Is  inserted  to  restrict 
the  fees  to  solely  legal  or  medical  serv- 
ices. Another  change  inserts  the  word 
"legal"  where  appropriate  to  distinguish 
a  placement  which  is  made  under  a 
statute  from  a  placement  which  is  not. 
In  one  section  of  the  old  bill.  S.  654. 
there  was  a  restriction  on  the  reasonable- 
ness of  expenses  charged  by  authorized 
agencies  licensed  by  the  States.  This 
is  eliminated  because  the  States  them- 
selves, rather  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, control  fees  charged  by  their  au- 
thorized agencies. 

To  insure  the  ability  of  the  new  legis- 
lation to  accomplish  its  objectives,  a  new 
section  was  added  which  makes  it  a  Fed- 
eral crime  for  a  broker  to  induce  pro- 
spective adoptive  parents  to  travel  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  for  the 
purpose  of  adopting  a  child  through  a 
source  other  than  an  authorized  agency. 

F\irthermore,  based  upon  the  recent 
research  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  to 
Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency,  certain 
words  and  phrases  have  been  changed  to 
eliminate  vague  and  indefinite  sections 
of  the  bill  and  to  clarify  other  par^fe. 

Section  1181  of  the  new  bill  ^ould 
penalize  the  person  who  is  trafficking  for 
profit  Ln  interstate  commerce  in  placing, 
or  in  arranging  for  the  placement  of. 
children  for  adoption  or  permanent  free 
care.  It  would  also  penalize  the  un- 
scrupulous lawyers  and  doctors  who  op- 
erate a  gray  market  by  charging  exorbi- 
tant fees  which  actually  Include  the  cost 
of  a  baby.  This  section  would  not  affect 
authorized  or  licensed  State  child-care 
and  adoption  agencies,  whether  public  or 
private,  as  they  are  expressly  excepted 
from  the  scope  of  section  1181.  In  addi- 
tion, section  1181  expressly  excepts  the 
natural  parents  or  the  prospective  adop- 
tive parents  of  a  child,  since  they  are  pri- 
marily the  victims,  and  not  the  movers, 
of  this  interstate  traflBc.  Finally,  section 
1181  would  not  affect  those  receiving 
reasonable  fees  solely  for  bona  fide  legal 
services  in  connection  with  obtaining  an 
adoption  decree  or  for  bona  fide  medical 
services  in  connection  with  the  prenatal 
care  of  the  natural  mother  and  the  de- 
livery, care,  and,  or  examination  of  the 
child. 

Section  1182  of  the  bill  would  penalize 
professional  baby  brokers  for  inducing 
or  coercing  the  natural  mother  or  jwlop- 
tive  parents  to  travel  from  one  State  to 
another  In  order  to  place,  or  to  arrafige 
for  the  placement  of.  a  child  for  adoption 
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or  for  permanent  free  care.  Section  Ujj 
expressly  excepts  from  Its  scope  Inter- 
state  transportation  arrangements  b» 
authorized  or  licensed  State  chlld-cai* 
and  adoption  agencies,  whether  public 
or  private,  by  authorized  or  licensed 
maternity  homes  or  shelters,  and  by  the 
prospective  adoptive  parents. 

Violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
can  bring  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000  or  up  to 
5  years"  Imprisonment,  or  both. 

If  enacted,  this  bill  should  in  no"  way 
be  misconstrued  as  having  any  effect  on 
the  operation  of  authorized,  licensed,  and 
accepted  agencies,  nor  would  it  infringe 
upon  the  rights  of  attorneys  for  reason- 
able fees  accruing  from  services  ren- 
dcred  in  connection  with  the  obtaining  of 
an  adoption  decree,  nor  with  the  rlghtg 
of  ethical  doctors  to  obtain  proper  fees 
for  necessary  medical  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  the  obtaining  of  jm 
adoption  decree,  nor  with  the  rights  of 
ethical  doctors  to  obtain  proper  fees  for 
necessary  medical  services  performed  in 
connection  with  prenatal  care  of  the 
natural  mother  and  in  delivery  and 
physical  examinations  of  the  child  in- 
volved. Furthermore,  this  bill  will  in  no 
way  interfere  with  intrastate  activltieg 
in  this  regard,  nor  will  it  encroach  upon 
the  regulation  of  domestic  relations  mat- 
ters which  has  historically  rested  with 
the  States. 

I  sun  very  pleased  to  report  that  the 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charl- 
ties,  the  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board, 
and  the  various  denominational  groups 
of  the  Protestant  Church  suppKjrt  our  ef- 
forts to  Insure  that.  Insofar  as  possible, 
proper  placement  of  the  children  is 
made.  This,  of  course,  Is  in  accordance 
with  the  practices  of  these  groups  who 
have  been  rendering  such  a  worthwhile 
service  in  these  matters  for  so  many 
years. 

Representatives  from  most  of  these 
groups  have  expressed  their  approval  of 
the  extension  of  the  safeguards  they  rou- 
tinely take  to  all  adoption  proceedings, 
so  that  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the 
children,  adoptive  parents,  and  natural 
parents,  rather  than  monetary  gain,  will 
be  the  primary  concern. 

This  legislative  proposal  will  In  no  way 
affect  the  operations  of  these  church 
agencies,  and  I  am  very  appreciative  01 
the  cooperation  they  have  extended  to 
us  in  our  investigation  of  Interstate 
adoption  practices. 

This  bill  is.  in  effect,  designed  entirely 
and  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of,  first, 
protecting  the  more  than  150.000  il- 
legitimate babies  bom  each  year;  sec- 
ond, protecting  the  mothers  of  these 
children;  and  third,  protecting  the  pro- 
spective adoptive  parents  through  Fed- 
eral criminal  sanctions  against  the 
transportation  of  these  children  across 
State  lines  by  black-  or  gray-market  op- 
erators whose  only  concern  is  to  realise 
a  monetary  remuneration  from  their 
heinous  operations.  These  scheming  op- 
erators, and  they  include  unscrupuloui 
lawyers  and  mercenary  doctors  as  well 
as  notorious  brokers,  profit  from  human 
tragedy  by  compounding  it.  Humani- 
tarian considerations  have  no  i>art  to 
their  transactions. 
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The  Senate  Subcommittee  To  Investi- 
gate Juvenile  Delinquency  during  the 
last  year  made  a  comprehensive  poll  of 
more  than  500  public  agencies  concerned 
with  child  adoption  practices  relative 
to  the  bill  I  introduced  today.  In  addi- 
tion, officials  and  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies of  the  several  States  were  questioned 
to  determine  their  reactions  to  the  legis- 
lation. The  results  of  this  study  cleaiiy 
show  a  most  favorable  reaction  to  the 
bill  and  a  very  strong  consensus  that  it 
be  enacted  into  law. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency 
under  its  able  chairman.  Senator  Dodd. 
has  also  brought  to  light  the  fact  that 
the  gray-  and  black-market  operations 
in  the  interstate  traffic  of  babies  con- 
tinues to  exist  and  flourish.  There  are 
indications  from  recent  Investigations  of 
the  subcommittee  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable commercial  traffic  in  children 
for  adoption  throughout  the  country. 
Some  examples  contained  in  replies  to 
the  inquiiies  made  by  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Subcommittee,  and  which  are 
currently  being  investigated,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

ARIZONA 

We  frequently  receive  Information  that 
children  are  being  placed  from  other  States 
into  Arizona  for  pay.  These  statements, 
however,  have  not  been  followed  through  for 
definite  verification.  In  the  Instances  we 
have  heard  about,  payments  Involve  around 
•  1,000. 

With  regard  to  children  from  foreign 
countries,  the  respondent  stated: 

It  sometimes  happens  that  children  are 
placed  In  the  United  States  for  adoption 
and  are  found  to  be  delinquents  or  physically 
or  mentally  handicapped. 

CALlroBNIA 

The  department  of  social  welfare 
has  a  large  file  of  reports  from  social 
worlcers  as  to  circumstances  which  they 
believed  to  be  illegal  or  iiregular.  A 
special  investigation  in  the  black  mar- 
Icet  adoption  racket  was  conducted  In 
California  in  1960.  Some  of  the  specific 
findings  were  as  follows : 

First.  Organized  ring  exists  of  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  and  others  engaged  in  the 
business  of  buying  and  selling  babies  in 
direct  violation  of  State  law. 

Second.  Expectant  mothers  are  en- 
ticed with  public  advertisements  to  con- 
tact this  group  and  are  exploited  and 
sometimes  coerced  until  they  sign  their 
babies  over  for  adoption. 

Third.  Baby  traffic  centers  mainly 
around  the  metropohtan  areas  of  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Sacra- 
mento. 

Fourth.  Placement  of  substantial 
number  of  children  extends  beyond  the 
borders  of  California  into  Nevada,  New- 
Mexico,  and  as  far  east  as  New  York. 
New  Jersey,  and  Marj'land. 

Fifth.  Many  transactions  for  adoptive 
children  appear  more  linked  to  a  mer- 
chandising black  market  rather  than 
reasonable  fees  for  professional  and 
medical  services — payments  from  adopt- 
ing parents  were  found  ranging  from 
S800  to  $7,000  per  child  with  the  natural 
mother  usually  receiving  about  $200. 
We  have  quite  a  bit  of  Information  on 
irregular  practices  in  CaUfomia. 
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A  certain  agency  recites  knowledge  of 
illegal  pleu;ements  from  other  States  and 
goes  on  to  state : 

Cannot  Identify  Individuals,  but  know  that 
Interstate  traffic  continues.  Have  suspicion 
of  several  attorneys,  but  evidence  not  con- 
clusive; a  missionary  society  arranges  some 
Independent  placements.  Argument  always 
that  intermediary  "acts  In  behalf  of  the  par- 
ent, docs  not  arrange  or  place." 

IOWA 

Some  time  ago  an  attorney  from  the  south- 
west part  of  the  country  came  to  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  and  was  paying  girls  at  a  maternity 
home  there  $500  for  the  privilege  of  taking 
their  youngsters  and  placing  them  with  fam- 
ilies out  of  the  State. 

Believe  we  have  specific  illustrations  of  a 
Minnesota  couple  procuring  a  child  in  Iowa, 
which  child  was  later  discovered  to  be  deaf; 
of  an  Iowa  couple  which  obtained  a  non- 
resident chUd  through  a  local  hoepltal,  which 
child  turned  out  to  be  a  congenital  defective 
and  required  much  medical  attention  during 
the  15  to  18  months  that  it  survived. 

Reference  is  made  also  to  an  Iowa 
child  bom  In  another  State  and  Inde- 
pendently placed  by  a  doctor  in  a  third 
State: 

The  child  proved  to  be  mentally  defective 
and  was  returned  to  the  doctor,  who  hired 
a  woman  to  take  the  child  without  notice 
to  the  mother,  who  is  now  living  in  a  fourth 
State.  The  mother  was  not  at  home  when 
the  baby  was  left  in  her  room.  Upon  her 
return  the  shock  was  so  great  that  she  disap- 
peared and  has  not  been  heard  from  since 
then. 

Some  of  the  children  being  placed  in  Iowa 
come  through  a  doctor's  group  In  southern 
California  •  •  •  gince  there  are  a  number  of 
children  regularly  exchanged  with  Florida, 
we  question  if  there  is  not  a  private  agree- 
ment between  some  doctors. 

MAINE 

Information  indicates  tliat  transfers  of  un- 
wed mothers  Into  the  State  for  delivery  and 
transfer*  out  of  the  SUte  after  adoption  is 
qult«  conunon  •  •  •.  There  axe  a  number 
of  attorneys,  doctors,  and  private  Individuals 
who  regularly  place  babies  for  adoption  with 
couples  who  lack  State  residence. 

MARTLANI) 

Reference  is  made  to  a  black  market 
operation  in  which  as  many  as  50  babies 
may  have  been  involved: 

Organizations  and  individuals  have  been 
helpful  In  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
courts  situations  which  may  have  appeared 
to  be  violation*  •  •  •  there  was  prosecution 
and  conviction  of  a  black  market  interstate 
adoption  operation. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Reference  is  made  to  a  Port  Worth, 
Tex.,  maternity  home  which  advertised 
in  North  CaroUna  for  the  last  4  years. 
The  ad  offers  care  to  unmarried  mothers 
without  charge  and  there  Is  currently  an 
investigation  regarding  a  teenage  high 
school  girl  who  responded  to  the  ad  and 
was  sent  a  free  Ucket  to  Forth  Worth. 

OREGON 

Quite  a  few  Oregon  children  are  placed 
in  adoption  with  families  who  come  from 
another  State  to  get  them  and  who  then 
take  the  children  back  across  State  lines. 
Most  of  these  placements  are  made  by 
persons  who  are  forbidden  under  Oregon 
law  to  engage  in  child  placing.  Refer- 
ence is  made  to  several  placements  of 
children  from  California. 


TENNESSEE 

We  had  a  very  serious  problem  here  In 
TerujjBssee  before  the  1951  adoption  law  was 
enacted  when  the  director  of  the  Memphis 
branch  of  a  licensed  statewide  adoption 
agency  imder  voluntary  auspioes,  now  de- 
funct, was  found  to  be  engaged  in  laaby 
•elling  within  the  State  and  mtersute  (New 
York,  California,  etc). 

UTAH 

We  have  helped  a  couple  who  crossed 
States  lines  to  take  a  gray-market  t)aby. 
After  2  years  the  adoption  was  completed  but 
the  chUd  appeared  to  be  one- half  Negro.  The 
adoptive  parents  requested  that  we  replace 
the  child. 

This  society  has  had  numerous  experiences 
of  many  kinds  which  it  would  be  lmp>ossible 
to  describe  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 
Attomcj'B  and  doctors  in  this  SUte  have  pro- 
fessional contacts  In  other  States.  It  has 
been  reported  to  us  that  one  of  the  news- 
papers In  a  city  in  this  State  accepU  ad- 
vertisements for  children  directly  from  at- 
torneys in  this  State  or  from  prospective 
adopting  parents.  Utah  residents  also  some- 
times go  to  the  commercial  maternity  homes 
In  various  parts  of  the  country. 

WASHINGTON,     D.C. 

An  attorney  was  recently  convicted 
for  arranging  the  adoption  of  a  local 
woman's  baby  by  a  New  York  couple. 
Complaint  is  made  that  in  the  neighbor- 
ing State  of  Virginia,  the  law  enforce- 
ment officers  do  not  take  action  or  prose- 
cute even  though  such  violations  have 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
local  legal  agencies.  Respondent  re- 
ferred to  an  actual  case  where  an  infant 
from  Washington,  D.C,  was  placed  in  an 
adoptive  home  in  Virginia: 

The  placement  was  arrangif^  by  a  Virginia 
attorney  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  adop- 
tive family,  only  a  telephone  caU  from  them 
asking  for  a  baby  •  •  •.  it  was  later  dis- 
covered that  the  Infant  was  deaf  and  when 
reported  to  the  attorney  he  agreed  to  take 
the  infant  back.  He  called  the  natural 
mother  and  rettimed  the  chfld  to  her  like 
poor  merchandise. 

The  tremendous  public  concern  over 
Illegal  and  improper  child  adoptions  has 
already  caused  much  new  State  legisla- 
tion to  correct  these  nefarious  practices. 
Moreover,  there  have  recently  been  nu- 
merous intrastate  prosecutions  of  baby 
brokers,  lawyers,  and  doctors  who  have 
unscrupulously  placed  babies  for  adop- 
tion at  exorbitant  fees  in  complete  de- 
fiance of  the  law.  More  and  more  the 
States  are  realizing  the  existence  of  the 
problem  within  their  borders  and  are 
domg  something  about  it.  Nevertheless, 
the  majority  of  the  States  do  not  make 
Intrastate  baby  selling  a  crime,  and  even 
those  States  which  do  have  statutes  can- 
not control  the  interstate  nature  of  this 
activity. 

Because  there  is  presently  no  Federal 
statute  making  interstate  baby  selling  a 
crime,  this  obnoxious  practice  thrives, 
and  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  unwhole- 
some, but  profitable  commerce  in  human 
infants  will  continue  to  grow  each  year 
imtil  effective  Federal  legislation  is  en- 
acted. 

The  proposed  bill  will  in  no  way  pro- 
scribe the  rights  of  States  or  munici- 
palities In  the  adoptive  measures  that 
are  currently — or  will  be  in  the  future- 
statutory.  It  will  have  no  effect  on 
those  adoption  laws  and  practices  within 
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the  several  States,  subdivisions  thereof, 
territories  or  possessions.  Rather,  it  will 
plug  existing  loopholes  which  actually 
weaken  the  State  laws  by  "'^^^'"g  un- 
lawful certain  interstate  practices  in 
connection  with  the  placing  of  minor 
children  for  permanent  free  care  or  for 
adoption. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  the  meas- 
ure is  necessary  to  protect  the  more 
than  150,000  children  who  are  born  out 
of  wedlock  each  year,  their  unfortunate 
mothers,  and  the  prospective  adoptive 
parents,  all  of  whom  are  presently  being 
exploited  by  mercenary  amoral  baby 
brokers,  doctors,  and  lawyers.  I  submit 
that  the  measure  will  give  added  protec- 
tion to  the  upright  lawyer,  the  ethical 
doctor,  the  responsible  adoptive  agency, 
and  the  professional  social  worker  who 
are  normally  and  legally  involved  in  the 
wholesome  and  humanitarian  task  of 
placing  unwanted  children  in  deserving 
homes  where  they  are  wanted  and  will  be 
loved. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
for  the  research  and  study  given  this 
problem  by  Louis  Beck,  a  very  able  young 
attorney  of  New  York  City.  Also  Carl 
Perian.  staff  director  of  the  Committee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  deserve  much  credit  for 
their  work  on  this  most  important  legis- 
lation. 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  win  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  will  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

The  bill  (S.  1541)  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  make  unlawful 
certain  practices  in  connection  with  the 
placing  of  minor  children  for  permanent 
free  care  or  for  adoption,  introduced  by 
Mr.  KzFAUVCR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dodd, 
end  Mr.  Hart),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  of  Chapter  53,  a  new 
chapter  as  follows : 

"CHAPTXa   54 n*T««STATl  PT-ACTMBNT  OF  CHIL- 

OBZN     row,     FKUfANKNT     FRXZ     CARC     OB      fOB 
ADOPTIOW 

"i  1181.  Placing  child  for  permanent  free  care 
or  for  adoption  for  compensation. 

"(a)  Whoever,  either  by  hlmaelf  or 
through  any  agent  or  employee,  or  other 
person,  directly  or  Indirectly  solicits,  collects. 
or  receives  any  money  or  anything  of  value. 
or  the  promise  thereof.  In  any  manner  what- 
soever, for  placing  or  arranging  for  the  place- 
ment of  any  child  In  any  home  for  permanent 
free  care  or  for  adoption,  under  circum- 
stances requiring  or  resulting  In  such  cbUd 
being  transported  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  Ave 
years,  or  both. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  In  the  case  of  ( 1 )  money  received 
by  or  paid  to  a  child-care  or  adoption  agen- 
cy In  any  Stat«.  either  public  or  private, 
which  la  authorized  or  licensed  by  said  State 
to  provide  permanent  car©  for  children  or 
to  place  children  for  adoption,  as  reimburse- 
ment for  providing  services  by  said  agency; 
(2)  reasonable  fees  received  solely  for  pro- 
fessional   legal   services   directly  In  connec- 


tion with  the  obtaining  of  an  adoption  de- 
cree; or  (3)  reasonable  fees  received  solely 
for  professional  medical  services  directly  in 
connection  with  the  prenatal  care  of  the 
natural  mother  or  delivery,  examination,  or 
treatment  of  the  child. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  penalize  ( 1 )  any  person  for  plac- 
ing or  arranging  for  the  legal  placement  of 
any  child  In  any  home  for  permanent  free 
care  or  adoption,  if  such  person  Is  the  natural 
parent  of  such  child;  or  (2)  any  person  who 
legally  arranges,  or  seeks  to  arrange,  for  the 
placement  in  his  home  of  a  child  for  the 
purpose  of  adopting  such  child  or  providing 
him  with  permanent  free  care 

"}  1182.  Coercion  or  enticement  of  natural 
parents  or  adoptive  parents. 

"(a)  Whoever,  by  himself  or  through  any 
agent  or  employee  or  other  person,  whether 
In  return  for  the  payment  or  receipt  of 
money  or  anything  of  value,  or  the  promise 
thereof  or  without  any  such  payment  or  re- 
ceipt, In  any  manner  whatsoever,  persuades. 
Induces,  coerces  or  arranges  for  a  parent  of 
a  child  (Including  a  child  In  ventre  sa  mere) 
to  travel  from  or  to  another  place  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  to  place  said  child 
for  permanent  free  care  or  for  adoption  when 
the  placement  is  made  or  will  be  made  In 
return  for  the  payment  of  money  or  any- 
thing of  value,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
•  10,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  by  himself  or  through  any 
agent  or  employee  or  other  person,  whether 
In  return  for  the  payment  or  receipt  of 
money  or  anything  of  value,  or  the  promise 
thereof,  or  without  any  such  payment  or 
receipt.  In  any  manner  whatsoever,  per- 
suades. Induces,  coerces,  or  arranges  for  a 
prospective  adoptive  parent,  or  prospective 
adoptive  parents,  to  travel  from  or  to  an- 
other place  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
to  obtain  a  child  for  the  purpose  of  adopting 
such  child  or  providing  him  with  permanent 
free  care,  when  the  placement  is  made  or 
will  be  made  In  return  for  the  payment  of 
money  or  anything  of  value,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  tlCOOO,  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  Interfere  In  any  manner  with  arrange- 
ments for  the  transportation  of  a  natural 
mother  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  by 
(1)  any  child-care  or  adoption  agency  In 
any  State,  either  public  or  private,  which  is 
authorized  or  licensed  by  such  State  to  pro- 
vide permanent  care  for  children  or  to  place 
children  for  adoption:  (2)  any  licensed  or 
authorized  maternity  home  or  shelter,  or 
(3)  any  person  who  legally  arranges  or  seelu 
to  arrange  for  the  placement  In  his  home 
of  a  child  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  such 
child  or  providing  him  with  permanent  free 
care. 

"5  1183       Definitions. 

"As  used  In  this  chapter — 

"(1)  The  term  'child'  means  any  Individ- 
ual who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  sixteen 
years:  and 

"  ( 2 )  The  term  'permanent  free  care'  means 
the  care  given  to  any  child  on  a  permanent 
basis  by  any  person  who  Is  not  receiving 
compensation  therefor,  and  is  not  either 
related  to  the  child  nor  standing  In  such 
relation  to  the  child  or  Its  mother  as  to 
create  a  legal  Interest  in  the  child's  welfare, 
but  such  term  does  not  Include  the  free 
care  provided  to  any  child  by  any  licensed 
or  authorized  child-care  agency  or  Juvenile 
court." 

Sec.  2  (a)  The  analysis  of  part  1  of  Title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after 

••53   Indians 1151" 

the  following: 

"54.  Interstate  placement  of  children 
for  permanent  free  care  or 
for    adoption 1181" 
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(b)  that  part  of  the  index  to  Title  ig  q# 
the  United  States  Code  which  describe*  th« 
contents  of  part  1  of  such  title  is  amendM 
by  Inserting  after: 

"53.    Indians ng.. 

the  following: 

•'54  Interstate  placement  of  children 
for  permanent  free  care  or 
for  adoption 118r' 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  cospon- 
soring  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  commend 
my  colleague  from  Tennessee  for  hl« 
tireless  efforts,  both  as  a  chairman  and 
as  an  active  member  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee to  Investigate  Juvenile  De- 
linquency, to  insure  that  unfortunate 
Infants  and  children  who  do  not  have 
the  birthright  of  every  child  their  na- 
tural parents,  will  have  the  second-best 
thing,  an  adequate  home  and  loving 
adoptive  parents. 

Senator  Ketauver  knows  of  this  prob- 
lem firsthand,  for  17  years  ago  he  adopted 
his  son.  David,  from  the  Cradle  Society 
in  Chicago.  Da\1d  became  a  healthy 
happy  member  of  the  Kefauver  family 

Many  such  yoimgsters  are  not  so  for- 
tunate, however.  And  because  of  this, 
imder  the  leadership  of  Senator  Ketac- 
VER.  this  subcommittee  has  exposed  over 
the  years  the  callous  traflBc  in  infant* 
conducted  by  unscrupulous  persons  who 
put  monetary  gain  above  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  child.  From  the  case 
histories  uncovered  by  the  subcommit- 
tee during  recent  months.  I  can  only  con- 
clude that  this  trafiBc  continues  to  flour- 
ish and  more  than  ever  before  we  need 
the  type  of  Federal  law  being  proposed 
today. 

The  black  market  in  babies  exists  be- 
cause there  is  only  one  child  available 
in  our  legitimate  adoptive  agencies  for 
every  20  applications.  Thus  the  need  is 
created  by  eager,  child -hungry  couples 
who  must  contend  with  delays,  red  tape, 
and,  many  times,  rejection. 

Then  we  have  the  150.000  unwed 
mothers  who.  many  times  in  despera- 
tion, are  willing  to  do  anything  to  hide 
the  shame  of  an  out-of-wedlock  birth 
These  young  girls  are  often  penniless, 
without  counsel  and  guidance,  franti- 
cally seeking  a  solution  to  their  acute 
situation. 

Now  enter  the  third  party.  Manj 
times  it  is  a  wonderful  organization 
such  as  the  Florence  Crittenden  Home 
or  St  Anne's  Home  for  Infants,  or  the 
Jewish  Social  Service  Agency.  All  too 
often,  however,  it  is  the  unscrupulous 
baby  seller  with  no  concern  for  the  social 
or  psychological  consequences  of  his  be- 
havior who  is  only  Interested  in  making 
a  sale  to  the  highest  bidder. 

To  the  unwed  mother,  he  offers 
shelter,  usually  substandard,  and  medi- 
cal care  In  exchange  for  her  baby.  Once 
he  has  the  mother  sign  the  baby  away 
for  life,  he  will  sell  it  to  anxious  parents 
for  what  the  traffic  will  bear,  from  $3,000 
to  $7,000. 

Under  these  conditions,  there  are  no 
medical  studies  made  of  the  Infant,  no 
background  studies  of  the  parents,  no 
matching  of  infant  to  parents  as  in  li- 
censed adoptive  agencies.  Thus  wt 
found  cases  where  congenitally  defective 
babies  were  given  to  unsuspecting  par- 
ents, where  people  with  undesirable 
backgrounds  have  purchased  babies  and 
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subsequently  abused  them,  and  where  no 
effort  was  made  to  help  the  unwed 
mother  overcome  the  emotional  shock 
of  giving  up  her  child. 

Yet  with  all  of  the  dangers  present  in 
this  business,  the  majority  of  States  have 
no  laws  safeguarding  the  natural 
mother,  the  child,  or  the  adopting  par- 
ents. Neither  is  there  a  Federal  law  cov- 
ering the  interstate  traffic  in  babies  and 
It  is  to  this  problem  that  the  present 
legislation  is  directed. 

I  know  that  Senator  Kefauver  has 
worked  diligently  for  this  proposal 
which,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  designed 
to  protect  the  future  unborn  victims  of 
adult  society.  I  want  to  commend  him 
for  his  leadership,  Mr.  President,  and  ask 
the  Congress  to  act  quickly  on  this  im- 
portant measure. 


EMPLOYMENT    SECURITY    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1963 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  program  of  Federal  un- 
employment adjustment  benefits,  to  pro- 
vide equalization  grants,  to  extend  cover- 
age of  the  unemployment  comp)ensatlon 
program,  to  establish  Federal  require- 
ments with  respect  to  the  weekly  bene- 
fit amoimt  and  limit  the  tax  credits 
available  to  employers  in  any  State  which 
does  not  meet  such  requirements,  to  es- 
tablish a  Federal  requirement  prohibit- 
ing States  from  denying  compensation 
to  workers  undergoing  training  and  deny 
tax  credits  to  employers  in  a  State  which 
does  not  meet  such  requirement,  to  in- 
crease the  wage  base  for  the  Federal  un- 
employment tax.  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
the  Federal  unemployment  taxes,  to  es- 
tablish a  Federal  unemployment  adjust- 
ment and  equalization  account  in  the 
Unemployment  Trust  Fund,  to  change 
the  annual  certification  date  under  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act.  to  pro- 
vide for  a  Special  Advisory  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  administra- 
tion bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  of  transmittal  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  a  statement  of  explana- 
tion concerning  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
and  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case),  the  senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  Humphrey],  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  HartI,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrs], 
join  me  In  sponsoring  this  bill,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  lie  on 
the  table  for  1  week  so  other  Members 
who  wish  to  sponsor  the  bill  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter  of 
transmittal,  statement,  and  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  REcoRn,  and  the  bill  will 
lie  on  the  table,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

The  bill  (S.  1542)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  program  of  Federal 
unemployment  adjustment  benefits,  to 
provide  for  equalization  grants,  to  extend 
coverage  of  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation program,  to  establish  Federal  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  the  weekly 


benefit  amount  and  limit  the  tax  credits 
available  to  employers  in  a  State  which 
does  not  meet  such  requirements,  to 
establish  a  Federal  requirement  prohibit- 
ing States  from  denjring  compensation  to 
workers  undergoing  training  and  deny 
tax  credits  to  employers  in  a  State  which 
does  not  meet  such  requirement,  to  in- 
crease the  wage  base  for  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax,  to  increase  the  rate 
of  the  Federal  unemployment  taxes,  to 
establish  a  Federal  unemployment  ad- 
justment and  equalization  account  in 
the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund,  to 
change  the  annual  certification  date  vm- 
der  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act, 
to  provide  for  a  Special  Advisory  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McCarthy  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  un- 
employment remains  one  of  the  most 
serious  and  most  complex  domestic  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation,  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  it  will  become  more  seri- 
ous in  the  years  ahead  unless  we  develop 
a  variety  of  policies  and  programs,  both 
private  and  public,  to  meet  it. 

The  administration  and  the  Congress 
have,  of  course,  taken  a  number  of  spe- 
cific steps  in  the  past  2  years  to  increase 
the  gross  national  product,  to  provide 
special  aid  and  grants  to  depressed  areas, 
to  establish  manpower  development  and 
training  programs,  to  encourage  trade 
and  to  improve  the  tax  structure.  Yet 
for  each  of  the  past  5  years  the  rate  of 
unemployment  has  averaged  5.5  percent 
or  more.  The  rate  of  unemployment  for 
January  of  this  year  was  5.8  percent,  for 
February  6.1  percent,  for  March  5.6  per- 
cent, for  April  5.7  jjercent. 

We  cannot  avoid  or  evade  the  ques- 
tion: What  is  being  done  for  the  un- 
employed? And  in  my  judgment  the 
Federal  Government  shares  some  re- 
sponsibility for  the  answer. 

One  of  the  areas  where  much  can  be 
done  is  that  of  updating  and  improving 
the  Federal-State  system  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  This  extraordi- 
nary program  of  the  1930's  has  come  to 
have  general  acceptance,  but  the  system 
itself  has  had  no  thorough  review  or  re- 
vision in  the  light  of  the  changing  econ- 
omy since  its  adoption. 

The  bill  incorporates  provisions  similar 
to  those  in  previous  proposals  to  extend 
coverage,  raise  the  level  of  weekly  bene- 
fits, and  provide  a  more  realistic  method 
of  financing  the  system.  It  also  contains 
provision  for  a  permanent  national  pro- 
gram of  Federal  adjustment  benefits  for 
workers  who  have  a  substantial  labor 
force  attachment  and  who  have  ex- 
hausted benefits  under  State  law.  In 
effect  the  States  will  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  the  first  26  weeks  along 
traditional  lines,  while  the  Federal  Crov- 
emment  will  assume  limited  responsi- 
bility for  the  long-term  unemployed. 
The  Federal  adjustment  benefits  would 
be  paid  up  to  13  weeks  for  workers  who 
meet  the  basic  eligibility  requirement  of 
78  weeks  work  out  of  the  previous  156 
weeks.  Qualified  workers  with  an  em- 
ployment record  beyond  the  Federal 
qualifying  minimum  would  be  eligible 
for   additional  weeks  of   benefits   to  a 


maximum  of  13  weeks.  Eligibility  for 
the  Federal  adjustment  benefits  imder 
the  proposal  will  require  a  longer  and 
firmer  attachment  to  the  labor  force 
than  now  exists  under  State  laws  and, 
of  course,  only  a  limited  number  would 
actually  use  the  possible  maximum  of 
26  weeks. 

In  I""' 8  I  introduced  in  the  House  a 
comparuon  bill  to  that  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  in  the  Senate,  providing 
for  a  general  revision  of  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system.  I  have  sup- 
ported similar  proposals  in  the  86th  and 
87th  Congresses.  These  measures  have 
never  been  reported  from  the  commit- 
tees, but  in  the  meantime  we  have  been 
required  to  pass  two  emergency  tempo- 
rary unemployment  compensation  laws 
to  prevent  a  complete  breakdown  of  the 
Federal-State  systems.  I  believe  we 
cannot  afford  to  delay  longer  the  re- 
sponsibility of  adjusting  the  terms  of  the 
legislation  of  the  1930's  to  the  realities 
of  the  1960's.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
introduction  of  the  new  measure  this 
year  will  begin  a  successful  effort  to 
secure  a  much  needed  adjustment  and 
improvement  in  the  system  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

The  letter  of  transmittal,  explanation, 
and  bill  presented  by  Mr.  McCarthy,  are 
as  follows: 

Mat  14. 1963. 

Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENr:  I  am  transmitting 
herewith  a  bill  designed  to  carry  out  a  rec- 
ommendation made  In  my  economic  report 
to  the  Congress  for  long-overdue  permanent 
improvements  In  our  Federal-State  system 
oX  unemployment  Insxirance.  The  bill 
would  extend  coverage  of  the  system  to  over 
3  million  more  workers.  Increase  the  size 
and  duration  of  the  benefits,  Improve  the 
financing  of  the  system,  and  make  certain 
technical  changes. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  need 
and  Importance  of  strengthening  our  unem- 
ployment Insurance  system.  These  im- 
provements wIU  not  only  ease  the  burden 
of  Involuntary  vmemployment,  but  will  add 
to  our   built-in   defenses   against   recession. 

The  deficiencies  of  the  present  system  of 
restricted  benefits  and  coverage  have  been 
amply  demonstrated  In  recent  years.  Twice, 
In  1958  and  again  In  1961,  Congress  found 
it  necessary  to  enact  temporary  stopgap  leg- 
islation to  provide  extended  \anemployment 
compensation  benefits  for  the  long-term 
tmemployed.  More  and  more  workers  have 
remained  unemployed  for  long  periods  of 
time  in  the  last  few  years.  The  percentage 
of  the  Insured  unemployed  who  were  unem- 
ployed more  than  26  weeks  increased  from 
15  percent  In  1956  to  29  percent  In  1961, 
and  remained  at  21   percent  In   1962. 

The  proposed  bill  would  provide  Federal 
extended  benefits  for  those  workers  who 
have  long  work  histories  but  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  State  benefits  and  remained 
unemployed  for  more  than  26  weeks.  The 
first  26  weeks  of  unemployment  benefits 
would  be  left  to  the  States.  The  Federal 
Government  would  assume  responsibility  for 
a  maximum  of  26  additional  weeks  for  those 
with  a  much  longer,  firmer  attachment  to 
the  labor  force  than  Is  required  under  any 
State  law.  The  maximum  of  26  additional 
weeks  of  benefits  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
under  the  1961  temporary  extended  benefit 
program  nearly  two- thirds  exhausted  the  13 
additional  weeks  of  benefits  provided. 

To  qualify  for  extended  benefits  a  worker 
would  have  to  be  employed  In  at  least  78  of 
the  166  weeks  preceding  his  unemployment, 
as  well   as   In  26  of  the  last   52  weeks.     In 
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order  to  qvuUlfy  for  the  maximum  duration 
of  30  ftddlttoiua  weeks  of  tMoeflts.  a  worker 
must  h«T«  104  weeks  of  employment  In  tbe 
S-year  quftltfytng  period. 

Looff  perloda  of  lUMmploynMnt  In  the 
group  of  workers  wttb  firm  attachment  to 
the  labor  force  Involve  a  dliBcult  period  of 
pefBOoal  adjustment  to  a  changed  situation. 
Unemployment  Insurance  by  Itself  is  not  a 
eiire  for  such  unemploynaent;  nor  Is  It  the 
only  measore  neceaeary  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  Tlie  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  the  PubUc  Works  Acceleration 
Act.  the  lOea  PubUc  Assistance  amendments, 
the  strengthening  of  the  emplojrment  sery- 
Ice,  particxilarly  the  services  to  thoee  over  46 
and  to  those  under  31,  are  all  Invaluable 
tools  we  have  already  acquired  for  this  pur- 
pose. Other  meastires  we  have  proposed 
Include  the  Tooth  Employment  Act.  the 
Senior  Cltlaens  Community  Planning  and 
Service  Act.  and  the  National  Bducatlon 
Improvement  Act  now  pending  before  Con- 
gress. 

Unemployment  lns\irance  la.  however,  an 
Invaluable  additional  tool  because  of  Its 
automatic  response  to  economic  conditions. 
It  prorldes  the  worker  with  income  and  the 
community  with  purchasing  power  while 
other  more  Individualized  programs  are 
getting  under  way  for  those  for  whom  they 
are  suitable. 

Another  major  provision  of  the  bill  encour- 
ages the  State  to  raise  their  basic  benefit 
payments.  Under  present-day  conditions 
weekly  benefits  are  often  too  low  In  relation 
to  lost  wages  to  enable  the  worker  to  meet 
hts  baste  and  nondeferrable  exptenses.  Thus 
the  bill  establishes  an  Initial  Federal  goal  of 
Individual  weekly  benefits  of  50  p>ercent  of 
Individual  weekly  wages,  up  to  a  State  max- 
imum of  50  percent  of  State-wide  average 
weekly  wages.  This  goal  Increases  to  M^] 
percent  by  1970. 

The  financing  of  the  system  would  also  be 
strengthened  by  the  bill  A  system  of 
equalization  grants  to  States  is  provided  In 
order  to  spread  the  burden  of  excessively  high 
unemployment  compensation  costs;  and  the 
amount  of  wages  subject  to  taxation  would 
be  Increased  to  W.aOO  In  calendar  year  1966 
The  new  benefits  will  be  financed  by  a  0.3 
percent  Increase  In  the  net  Federal  tax. 

I  ami  attaching  an  explanatory  statement 
which  describes  these  administration  pro- 
posals In  detail.  I  urge  that  early  consid- 
eration be  given  to  this  legislation.  It  will 
provide  a  much  needed  addition  to  the 
series  of  tools  with  which  we  can  meet  the 
unemployment  problems  of  this  country. 
Sincerely, 

JOHW  F    KEfCNKDT 


Statkmxnt  in  Explanation  or  a  Dxaft  Bill 
To  Psovn>K  roK  thk  EIstablishmknt  or  a 
PaoGXAic  or  Fzdkkai.  Uim«PLOTMKKT  Ad- 
jiTSTiczirr  BKNxrrrs.  To  Paovmx  roa  Equal- 
izattom  gaants,  to  eztknd  covkkack  of  thx 
Uncmplotmknt  Compensation  Pkogxam, 
To  Establish  Fxdcsjil  Requixkmknts  Wtth 
RxsPECT  to  the  Wkxklt  BxNxrrr  Amocttt 

AND    LlMTT    THZ    TaX    CaxnTTS    AVAILASLX    TO 

Emplotxes  in  a  Statb  Which  Does  Not 
Meet  Scch  Rxqitixkiixnts.  To  Xstablish  a 
Feoesal  RzQtnazMEKT  PaoHiBiTiNO  States 
From  Denying  Compensation  to  WoaKxas 
UNDmcoiNQ  Tkainino  and  Dent  Tax  Crkd- 
rrs  to  Emplotehs  in  a  Stats  Which  Does 
Not  Meet  Such  Rxquieement,  To  Increase 
the  Wage  Base  por  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax.  To  Increase  the  Rate  or 
THE  Federal  Unemployment  Taxes.  To  Es- 
tablish A  PxDERAi.  Unemployment  Adjust- 
ment   AND    EQUAJLIZATION    AOCOtJNT    IN    TBX 

Unemployment  Trust  Fund,  To  Chamos 
the  AmruAL  CxrnncATioir  Datb  Um>a 
THE  Federal  UNZMPLOTMBrr  Tax  Act.  To 
PRovnw  FOR  A  Special  Aovisort  Commis- 
sion. AND  FOa  OtHBK  PURPOaZB 

This  draft  bill  contains  three  titles.     To- 
gether, the  provisions  would  make  perma- 


nent Improvements  In  the  coverage,  benefit 
and  financing  provisions  of  the  Federal- 
State  unemployment  Insurance  system. 

Title  I  would  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  establishing  new  titles  XVII  and 
XVm  and  by  amending  present  title  IX. 
The  new  title  XVII  would  establish  a  perma- 
nent national  program  of  Federal  unemploy- 
ment adjustment  benefits  for  unemployed 
workers  with  substantial  labor  force  at- 
tachment who  have  exhausted  the  benefit 
rights  provided  for  them  by  State  law  and 
title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  TtUe 
XVIII  would  provide  for  Federal  equalization 
grants  to  States  with  heavy  unemployment 
In  any  year  Title  IX  of  the  Social  Security 
.\ct  would  be  amended  to  establish  a  new 
Federal  unemployment  adjustment  and 
equalization  account,  and  to  make  other 
necessary  changes. 

Title  n  would  amend  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act:  (1)  by  extending  cover- 
age of  the  unemployment  compensation  sys- 
tem to  more  than  3  million  workers  In  small 
flrtna  and  nonprofit  organizations;  (3)  by 
providing  that  special  contribution  treat- 
ment of  nonprofit  organizations  would  not 
conflict  with  Federal  experience-rating  re- 
quirements; (3)  by  limiting  the  tax  credits 
allowed  on  the  basis  of  State  laws  which 
provide  substandard  benefit  amounts:  (4) 
by  denying  tax  credits  to  employers  in  States 
which  deny  benefits  to  workers  who  are  tak- 
ing approved  training;  (5)  by  Increasing  to 
♦5J200  the  wage  base  for  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax;  (5)  by  providing  a  Federal  tax 
to  finance  the  Federal  unemployment  adjust- 
ment benefits  and  equalization  grants,  and 
(1)  by  changing  the  annual  certification 
date. 

Title  III  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Special  Advisory  Commission  to  review 
the  Federal-State  unemployment  Insurance 
system  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary,  and   for  effective  dates 

TTTLX  I 

Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 

Federal  Unemployment  Adjustment  Benefits 

(FUAB) 

A  new  Utle  XVn  In  the  Social  Security  Act 
would  be  established  by  title  I  of  this  bill. 
Under  the  program  which  this  title  would 
provide,  the  responsibility  for  the  first 
28  weeks  of  unemployment  would  be  left 
primarily  with  the  States.  Unemployment 
of  longer  duration  Is  made  a  Federal  respon- 
sibility because  long-term  unemployment  Is 
a  national  problem.  It  results  from  economic 
(actors,  such  as  automation  and  other  tech- 
nological changes  and  relocation  of  Indus- 
try, which  transcend  State  lines.  Its  Impact 
cannot  be  confined  to  the  Immediate  areas  of 
Its  origin.  Its  effective  treatment  Is  predi- 
cated upon  both  a  local  and  an  overall  ap- 
proach, which  utilizes  the  resources  of  the 
entire  Nation.  A  variety  of  measiires  to 
stimulate  employment  opportunities,  to  Im- 
prove the  skills  of  the  work  force  and  to 
maintain  the  well-being  of  the  Individual 
and  the  economy  are  required  to  meet  the 
Federal  responsibility  for  long-term  unem- 
ployment 

Unemployment  Insurance  performs  a  vital 
function  In  maintaining  the  purchasing  pow- 
er of  the  economy  and  of  the  Individual 
during  the  period  within  which  other  re- 
soiu-ces  of  the  country  can  be  marshaled 
as  solutions.  While  benefits  under  an  In- 
surance program  should  be  available  for  a 
prescribed  period,  rather  than  Indefinitely, 
the  limitations  on  the  period  should  be  es- 
tablished in  the  light  of  the  situation  In 
which  the  program  operates.  The  Increased 
incidence  of  unemployment  lasting  longer 
than  36  weeks  calls  for  a  reevaluatlon  of  old 
concepts  of  unemployment  Insurance  dura- 
tion. 

No  distinction  would  be  made  as  between 
individuals  who  are  unemployed  diirlng  so- 
oalled  receeslon  periods  and  so-called  normal 
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periods.  There  would,  of  course,  be  a  grsai 
increase  In  the  volume  of  Federal  b«^|^ 
In  periods  of  high  unemployment.  At  J! 
times,  however.  Insurance  benefits  of  q^. 
6  months  duration  would  be  limited  to  wtrk- 
ers  with  substantial  labor  force  attachacnt* 
Long  unemployment  of  this  group  is  laiM. 
structural,  and  involves  a  difficult  period 
of  personal  adjustment  to  a  change<i  txx\^. 
tlon.  This  adjustment  will  be  faoiutAted 
by  lnc<Drae  maintenance  as  an  earned  right 
which  respects  and  preserves  the  dignity  or 
the  Individual  as  a  member  of  the  Itbor 
force,  rather  than  by  subjecting  him  to  th« 
means  tests  of  public  assistance. 

Long-term  unemployment  \m  more  serlom 
now  than  In  the  past.  Even  in  nonreoeaioo 
periods  of  recent  years,  the  number  of  \aiia. 
term  unemployed  has  remained  high.  Amon. 
unemployment  Insurance  beneficiaries,  thow 
unemployed  20  or  more  weeks  represented 
IS  percent  of  the  total  In  1958,  39  percent 
In   1961  and  21  percent  In  1963. 

Title  XVII  would  provide  a  self-support, 
ing  program  of  Federal  unemployment  sd- 
Justment  benefits  for  weeks  of  unemploy. 
ment  beginning  after  June  SO.  1964,  and  art«r 
this  title  Is  enacted,  to  the  long-duration 
unemployed  who  meet  the  conditions  ot 
past  attachment  to  the  labor  force  and  who 
have  exhausted  their  benefit  rights  under 
State  and  Federal  unemployment  compcDsa- 
tlon  laws  after  January  1,  1904.  Ixing-dun- 
tlon  unemployed  are  thoee  whose  entitle- 
ment to  State  or  Utle  XV  t>eneQts,  pim 
weeks  of  unemployment  after  exhaustion  ol 
such  entitlement,  have  been  the  equivalent 
of  26  weeks  of  total  unemployment.  These 
Federal  unemployment  adjustment  benefits 
payable  without  regard  to  the  level  of  un- 
employment In  the  economy,  would  be  psy. 
able  only  to  thoee  long-term  unemployed 
who  have  had  a  substantial  work  history, 
as  measured  by  a  Federal  formula.  In  the 
3  years  preceding  their  unemployment 
Benefit  rights  established  by  a  claim  remain 
available  for  the  ensuing  2  to  2'i  years,  and 
new  benefit  rights  cannot  be  established  un- 
til after  such  time.  Therefore,  a  worker  can- 
not establish  a  second  series  of  these  Fed- 
eral benefits  without  substantial  employment 
subsequent  to  his  first  claim. 

To  be  eligible,  a  worker  miist  have  at  leut 
36  weeks  of  employment  in  the  State  baie 
period,  and  at  least  78  weeks  In  the  156-weet 
period  consisting  of  his  State  base  period 
and  the  two  Immediately  preceding  years— 
the  "Federal  qualifying  period  "  (Sine* 
many  State  unemplojmient  insurance  laws  do 
not  use  weeks  of  employment  In  their  bene- 
fit formulas,  alternative  tests  of  employnnent 
are  provided.)  The  bill  provides  for  k 
longer  and  firmer  past  attachment  than  doei 
any  State  unemployment  compensation  law 

To  receive  these  benefits,  the  worker  must 
have  exhausted  his  rights  to  unemployment 
compensation  under  State  laws  and  any 
other  Federal  unemployment  Insurance  pro- 
gram, and  must  h.ave  been  unemployed  for 
at  least  the  equivalent  of  26  weeks  of  total 
unemplo>Tnent  since  the  beginning  ol  hu 
most  recent  State  benefit  year.  The  general 
Intent  of  this  provision  Is  to  restrict  the 
Federal  compensation  to  the  long-term  un- 
employed— that  Is,  thoeie  who  have  been  un- 
employed for  more  than  26  weeks — without 
limiting  the  program's  application  to  work- 
ers who  received  26  weeks  of  State  benefits. 
For  this  purpose,  an  Individual  who  exhaijst* 
hU  State  or  title  XV  beneflu  will  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  unemployed  for  the 
number  of  weeks  specified  In  the  monetary 
determination  or  determination  with  respect 
to  his  most  recent  benefit  year.  Thus,  a 
worker  entitled  to  State  benefits  of  26  times 
his  weekly  benefit  amount  could  become 
eligible  for  Federal  unemployment  adjust- 
ment benefits  Immediately  after  his  exhaus- 
tion of  State  benefits  (whether  or  not  he 
actually  received  benefits  for  36  weeks). 
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If  he  were  entitled  to  benefits  for  less  than 
26  weeks,  however,  he  would  have  to  serve 
an  uncompensnted  period  of  unemployment 
after  his  State  exhaustion  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  his  entitlement  and  26 
weeks.  To  be  counted,  the  weeks  should 
be  weeks  for  which  the  claimant  could  have 
received  benefits  If  he  had  been  entitled  to 
26  weeks  of  State  benefits;  that  Is.  he  should 
be  able  to  work,  available  for  work  and  free 
f.om  disqualification.  Weeks  of  partial  un- 
employment could  be  accumulated  toward 
the  26  weeks,  as  they  would  have  been  under 
the  State  law  The  bill  provides  that  he 
would  certify  to  his  unemployment  during 
the  intervening  weeks  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed   by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary's  regulations  would  cover 
the  manner  In  which  Individuals  would 
establish  the  fact  that  they  had  been  unem- 
ployed, able  to  work,  available  for  work  and 
otherwise  not  disqualified  during  the  weeks 
between  exhaustion  of  State  or  title  XV 
benefits  and  eligibility  for  Federal  unemploy- 
ment adjustment  benefits. 

Federal  unemployment  adjustment  bene- 
fits would  ordinarily  be  payable  at  the  same 
weekly  amount  for  total  unemployment  as 
the  Individual  received  under  State  law. 
However,  If  his  State  benefit  did  not  meet 
the  requirements  provided  by  section  206  of 
the  bill,  his  Federal  benefit  would  be  com- 
puted In  accordance  with  those  require- 
ments. It  would  be  anomalous  to  establish 
a  Federal  benefit  system  which  paid  to  work- 
ers In  any  State  a  weekly  benefit  amount 
less  than  would  be  required  by  another  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  Therefore,  the  bill  provides 
that,  after  the  effective  date  of  the  benefit 
requirements,  the  weekly  benefit  aunount  of 
all  Federal  beneficiaries  must  meet  those 
requirements  through  appropriate  adjust- 
ments In  any  Individual's  State  benefit 
amount.  For  example,  If  In  ld69  the  State 
law  provides  benefits  of  one  twenty-sixth  of 
high  quarter  earnings,  but  the  maximum  Is 
»40  whereas  60  percent  of  average  covered 
wages  would  be  »50,  a  worker  who  earned 
$1,220  In  his  high  quarter  would  have  his 
Federal  weekly  benefit  amount  adjusted  up- 
ward from  $40  to  $47. 

Federal  benefits  would  be  payable  for  at 
least  13  weeks  to  any  worker  who  meets  the 
basic  eligibility  requirement  of  78  weeks 
work  out  of  the  156  weeks  in  the  Federal 
qualifying  period.  Additional  benefits  may 
be  paid,  to  a  total  duration  of  26  weeks,  at 
the  rate  of  1  week  of  benefits  for  each  addi- 
tional 2  weeks  of  employment  In  that  period. 
(Alternative  formulas  are  provided  for  States 
which  do  not  use  weeks  of  employment  In 
their  unemployment  Insurance  formulas  ) 
A  worker  who  has  worked  half  of  the  last 
3  years  can  draw  13  weeks  of  Federal  bene- 
fits, and  one  who  has  worked  two-thirds  or 
more  of  the  period  can  draw  26  weeks. 

These  13  to  26  weeks  of  Federal  benefits 
would  be  payable  during  a  Federal  benefit 
period  which  consists  of  the  State  benefit 
year  and  the  2  Immediately  succeeding 
years  TTius,  a  worker  cannot  draw  sub- 
stantial Federal  unemployment  adjustment 
benefits  year  after  year.  He  cannot  esUb- 
Ush  rights  to  a  second  or  third  series  of 
Federal  benefits  without  subsUntlal  em- 
ployment following  his  first  establishment 
of  such  rights. 

The  program  proposed  Is  designed  to  pro- 
vde  workers  who  have  been  regularly  em- 
ployed with  adequate  protection  for  a  period 
Of  structural  unemployment.  The  26  weeks 
or  protection  over  a  3-year  period  would  give 
time  enough  and  protection  enough  for  most 
Of  them  to  make  the  adjustment.  This  does 
not  mean  that  every  claimant  will  receive 
26  weeks,  nor  that  every  one  will  be  working 
»>  the  end  of  his  duration.  Average  actual 
auratlon  U  estimated  at  13  weeks  and  the 
exhaustion  ratio  at  40  percent. 

Support  for  the  proposed  duration  Is  found 
in  past  experience  with   extended   benefits. 
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Of  those  who  were  entitled  to  13  weeks  under 
the  1961  TEUC  program,  about  two-thirds 
exhausted  those  benefits. 

The  facts  derived  from  the  Pennsylvania 
experience  (the  only  State  where  the  actual 
effect  of  a  duration  longer  than  39  weeks 
can  be  compared  with  a  duration  of  39  weeks) 
are  meanlngfiU  In  this  respect.  Under  the 
1958  TUC  program  all  who  qualified  were  en- 
titled to  45  weeks  combined  State  and  Fed- 
eral duration,  while  In  the  1961  TEUC  pro- 
gram the  limit  was  39  weeks.  Even  though 
the  1958  recession  was  more  severe,  the  ex- 
haustion rate  under  the  extended  program 
was  58  percent  In  1958,  but  70  percent  In 
1961. 

Relevant,  also.  Is  the  fact  that  In  1961, 
about  2.8  million  workers  were  unemployed 
27  or  more  weeks.  About  two-thirds  of 
them— or  1 ,850,000— received  State  unem- 
ployment Insurance.  About  1.1  million  of 
them  could  have  received  Federal  extended 
benefits  under  this  bill,  and  660,000  of  them 
would  have  been  protected  for  the  dtiratlon 
of  their  unemployment  during  the  year. 

If  a  worker  who  establishes  a  claim  to 
Federal  benefits  has  received  more  than  26 
weeks  of  benefits  for  a  single  benefit  year 
under  State  law,  his  potential  weeks  of  Fed- 
eral benefits  will  be  reduced  accordingly,  and 
the  State  reimbursed  for  each  such  week. 

In  order  to  receive  Federal  benefits  for  a 
week  the  worker  must  generally  meet  the 
terms  and  conditions  for  receiving  unemploy- 
ment compensation  of  the  State  law  under 
which  he  exhausted  his  benefit  rights  There 
are  several  exceptions: 

A  Federal  disqualification— postponement 
of  benefits  for  6  weeks— will  be  imposed  on  a 
Federal  claimant  when  the  disqualification 
provided  under  the  State  law  would  last  for 
the  duration  of  the  worker's  unemployment 
or  would  cancel  port  or  all  of  his  benefit 
rights. 

Neither  of  these  types  of  disqualification  Is 
appropriate  for  a  Federal  program  such  as 
the  one  proposed.  Disqualifications  which 
last  for  the  duration  of  the  worker's  unem- 
ployment are  particularly  severe  In  times  of 
high  unemployment,  or  for  workers  who  have 
difficulty  in  finding  new  Jobs.  Insofar  as  can- 
cellation Is  concerned,  the  proposed  bill  fol- 
lows other  Federal  programs  which  provided 
additional  Federal  benefits  (TUC  TEUC) 
none  of  which  permitted  cancellation  of  the 
Federal  benefit  rights. 

There  U  also  a  special  Federal  disqualifica- 
tion for  fraud  In  connection  with  the  Federal 
benefits.  A  claimant  would  be  disqualified 
for  these  benefits  for  a  period  of  from  4  to 
52  otherwise  compensable  weeks  beginning 
with  the  week  In  which  It  Is  determined  that 
he  committed  fraud,  according  to  the  gravity 
of  the  offense,  within  the  24-month  period 
beginning  with  the  date  of  the  determina- 
tion. 

A  Federal  disqualification  will  be  Imposed 
for  refusal  to  attend,  or  faUure  to  make  satis- 
factory progress  in.  training  to  which  the  in- 
dividual u  referred.  Such  a  provision  Is 
Justified  In  a  program  of  additional  benefits 
for  the  long-term  unemployed,  whose  need 
for  training  as  a  step  toward  reemployment 
has  become  clear. 

Some  workers  taking  training  wUl  meet 
the  eligibility  conditions  for  both  FUAB  and 
training  allowances  under  another  Federal 
act  such  as  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  or 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  The  bill  provides  that  In  such  situa- 
tions, the  training  allowance  is  payable 
rather  than  FUAB.  The  weeks  of  training 
allowances  would  not,  however,  be  deductible 
from  potential  Federal  unemployment  ad- 
justment benefit  rights.  Thus,  If  the  worker 
should  have  weeks  of  unemployment  after 
his  training,  and  within  his  Federal  benefit 
period,  he  could  draw  his  Federal  benefits  for 
those  weeks. 

The  bill  makes  it  explicit  that  any  worker 
who  Is  drawing  an  employer  retirement  pen- 


sion or  a  primary  scx:lal  security  benefit  must 
adequately  demonstrate  that  he  is  not  re- 
tired but  Is  BtUl  an  active  member  of  the 
labor  force.  Such  a  claimant  must  demon- 
strate, in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  that  he  has  made  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  find  suitable  work.  This  provision 
Is  Intended  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  an 
Individual  who  has  retired  from  the  labor 
force  Is  not  entitled  to  unemployment  In- 
surance and  Is  committing  fraud  when  he 
files  a  claim.  It  recognizes,  however,  that 
many  Individuals  receiving  pensions  or  pri- 
mary OASI  benefits  are  nevertheless  bona 
fide  active  members  of  the  labor  force.  For 
example,  employers  sometimes  provide  early 
pensions  for  workers  separated  because  of 
automation  who  meet  certain  conditions  of 
age  and  seniority.  Some  of  these  workers 
will  withdraw  from  the  labor  force,  while 
others  will  make  vigorous  efforts  to  find  other 
work.  The  employer  pension  may  be  drawn 
even  though  the  Individual  is  working  full- 
time. 

An  unemployed  Individual  over  65  Is  miss- 
ing a  source  of  current  Income  If  he  does 
not  claim  his  OASI  benefits.  Such  benefits 
are  not  payable  for  weeks  of  unemployment, 
even  though  they  are  related  to  the  indi- 
vidual's monthly  and  annual  Income  from 
wages  and  self -employment.  Pull  OASI  ben- 
efits may  be  payable  for  a  month  in  which 
the  Individual  has  substantlaUy  full-time 
employment  in  every  week,  or  they  may  be 
withheld  for  a  month  In  which  he  worked 
only  1  week,  and  was  looking  for  work  the 
rest  of  the  month. 

Thus,  the  receipt  of  a  pension  or  OASI 
benefit  Is  not  necessarily  evidence  of  with- 
drawal from  the  labor  force,  but  should  be 
a  signal  for  careful  examination  of  current 
eligibility  stattis. 

As  is  the  case  with  other  Federal  unem- 
ployment payments,  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment adjustment  benefit  program  would  be 
administered  by  the  State  employment  se- 
curity agencies  under  agreements  with  the 
Secretary.  These  agreements  would  be  sim- 
ilar to  those  under  which  the  States  make 
payments  under  title  XV  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

Tlie  bill  provides  for  the  financing  of  the 
Federal  benefits  by  an  Increase  In  the  Fed- 
eral unemployment  tax. 

Additional  protection  is  necessary  for 
workers  with  subetftntlal  past  employment 
who  are  experiencing  prolonged  imemploy- 
ment.  The  number  of  claimants  who  exhaust 
their  State  rights,  even  In  nonrecesslon  years 
such  as  1955  or  1960,  Is  Increasing.  Between 
the  1958  and  the  1961  recessions,  the  number 
of  unemployed  out  of  work  for  more  than  15 
weeks  never  dropped  below  700,000.  In  1960 
more  than  one-fifth  of  all  State  claimants  ex- 
hausted their  rights  In  States  providing  at 
least  26  weeks  of  duration  to  most  or  all 
claimants,  such  as  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
Vermont. 

Employment  opportunities  have  declined 
markedly  in  many  Industries  which  former- 
ly provided  steady  work  at  good  wages  and 
a  secure  future  for  millions  of  American 
workers.  Steel,  textile,  automobile,  and  air- 
craft manufacturing  and  coal  raining  Illus- 
trate situations  where  technical  advances 
and  productivity  gains  have  made  It  possible 
to  obtain  greater  production  with  a  smaller 
work  force  from  year  to  year.  In  many  In- 
dustrial centers  abandonment  of  older 
plants  or  shifts  In  methods  have  caused  the 
separation  of  workers  with  long  employment 
attachment  despite  the  protection  of 
seniority  rules.  Rapid  technological  changes 
including  those  resulting  from  automation 
may  well  displace  over  a  million  workers  per 
year  In  the  decade  of  the  sixties  at  the  pres- 
ent production  rates. 

Displaced  semiskilled  and  unskUled  work- 
ers particularly  those  In  the  older  age 
groups,  remain  out  of  work  longer  becausti 
they  often  do  not  have  the  education  to  per- 
form the  Increasingly  technical  Jobs  caUed 
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for  hf  th«  growing  Lndustrlee  which  need 
more  manpower.  The  fast-growing  trade, 
aervlc«.  and  reae&rch  Indiutrlea  demand  dif- 
ferent tklUa  and  abilities  than  are  poeaessed 
by  displaced  miners  and  factory  hands. 

Training  Is  a  raluable  tool  to  helping  long- 
term  unemployed  workers  toward  reemploy- 
ment. Not  all.  however,  need,  or  can  profit 
from  training.  Training  facilities  are  not — 
and  may  well  not  be — available  for  some  who 
want  training.  In  other  situations,  there 
may  be  no  Jobs  for  which  to  train  workers. 

Unemployment  Insurance  Is  not  a  cure  for 
unemployment,  nor  the  only  measure  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  Unemployment  Insurance 
Is.  however,  a  valuable  device,  because  of  lu 
automatic  response  to  economic  conditions. 
It  provides  the  worker  with  Income,  and  the 
community  with  purchasing  power,  while 
other  more  Individualized  progranu  are  get- 
ting underway.  This  proposal  is  designed 
to  keep  unemployment  insurance  playing  Its 
proper  role  as  a  limited  program  of  wage 
loes  Insurance,  financed  by  an  earmarked 
tax  and  payable  as  a  matter  of  earned  right 
to  bona  fide  members  of  the  labor  force 
during  periods  between  Jobs. 

Equalization  grants 

The  bill  would  add  a  new  title  XVin  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  an  equali- 
zation grants  program.  The  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  would  underwrite  two-thirds  of  the 
annual  benefit  costs  In  excess  of  a  specified 
level  for  each  State  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  PUTA.  Including  the  benefit  re- 
quirements to  be  added  by  section  20<5  of  this 
bill.  Oenerally.  the  Federal  Government 
would  finance  two-third  of  a  State's  benefit 
cost  for  a  year  In  excess  of  2  7  percent  of 
State  taxable  wages  for  that  year  However, 
In  thoee  years  for  which  the  national  l>ene- 
flt  cost  rate  exceeds  2.7  p>ercent  of  taxable 
wages,  the  Federal  Government  would  con- 
tribute only  toward  that  portion  of  a  State's 
costs  in  excess  of  the  national  rate. 

Equalization  grants  provide  a  method  for 
spreading  the  risk  of  heavy  benefit  coets 
among  all  States,  by  financing  the  excess 
costs  from  a  common  fund.  Such  grants  re- 
duce the  amount  of  revenue  which  high  cost 
States  would  otherwise  have  to  raise,  and 
therefore  further  one  of  the  original  pur- 
poses of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  minimiz- 
ing Interstate  variations  In  unemployment 
tax  rates. 

Although  benefit  cost  rate  variations  from 
State  to  State  are  affected  by  differences  In 
benefit  formulas,  they  are  caused  primarily 
by  differences  In  the  Incidence  of  unemploy- 
ment. Experience  Indicates  that  the  rates 
of  Insured  unemployment  and  of  benefit 
costs  vary  widely  from  State  to  State.  At 
present,  a  State  with  higher- than -average 
unemployment  can  have  higher- than-aver- 
age  unemployment  tax  rates,  or  It  can  keep 
its  costs  to  the  average  level  by  providing  less 
benefits.  Either  of  these  approaches  may 
aggravate  the  State's  relatively  unfavorable 
situation.  The  higher  tax  rate  may  discour- 
age Industry,  and  thus  Increase  the  unem- 
ployment problem.  Inadequate  benefits  are 
more  serious  in  situations  of  high  unemploy- 
ment than  at  other  times,  since  they  affect 
more  people  and  for  longer  periods 

The  equalisation  grants  provided  by  this 
bill  would  help  such  States  meet  their  prob- 
lems and  still  provide  adequate  benefits 
States  which  do  not  provide  benefits  equal  to 
the  level  of  benefit  adequacy  established  by 
section  20«  of  this  bill  will  not  be  eligible 
for  equalization  grants 

The  equalization  grants  are  limited  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  State  coets  !n  excess  of  the 
equalleatlon  level  Because  the  remaining 
one-third  must  be  paid  by  the  State,  the 
State  will  have  a  financial  Interest  In  assur- 
ing that  benefits  are  not  excessive 

The  effect  of  tax  rates  on  the  location  or 
expansion  of  industry  Is  not  subject  to  pre- 
cise measurement,  and  may  be  greatly  over- 


emphasized. The  widespread  belief  In  the 
importance  of  tax  rates  In  attracting  and 
holding  Industry  Is.  nevertheless,  persuasive 
to  State  legislatures  and  effectively  limits 
the  degree  to  which  a  State  may  Impose  tax 
rates  above  those  In  other  States. 

More  Importantly,  it  appears  inequitable 
to  Impose  upon  employers  In  a  particular 
State  the  full  burden  of  disproportionately 
high  costs,  since  the  causes  of  such  unem- 
ployment are  largely  beyond  State  control 
and  result  from  the  Influence  of  national 
factors  in  the  economy. 

Financing  o/  the  Federal  unem^)lo\/yneut 
adjustment      benefits      and      equali3ation 

grants 

The  bill  provides  for  the  financing  of  the 
Federal  unemployment  adjustment  benefits 
and  the  equalization  grants  by  an  increase 
of  0  3  percent  In  the  Federal  unemployment 
tax  rate.  This  increase  will  come  Into  effect 
on  wages  paid  In  1964  Under  present  law. 
there  Is  a  special  04-percent  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax  due  on  1963  wa^es  to  finance 
the  TKUC  program  of  1961  62  TTie  House 
has  passed  a  bill.  H  R  4655.  which  would  cut 
this  tax  to  0  25  percent.  If  HR  4655  is 
enacted,  net  Federal  unemployment  taxes 
will  drop  to  0  65  percent  on  1963  wages  Un- 
der this  bill,  they  would  rise  to  0  7  percent 
on  wages  in  1964  and  subsequent  years  Title 
n  of  this  bin  would  also  increase  the  amount 
of  a  worker's  wages  subject  to  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act 

Another  {provision  of  title  I  would  amend 
title  IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  esUblish 
a  Federal  unemplojrment  adjustment  and 
equalization  account  within  the  unemploy- 
ment trust  fund  Payments  of  Federal 
benefits  and  equalization  grants  would  be 
made  from  this  account.  The  proceeds  of 
the  additional  0  3-percent  tax  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  this  account. 

TTTLK    n 

Amendments  to  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954 

TlUe  II  of  the  bin  would  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Unemployment  Tax  Act  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  extend  the  protection  of 
the  unemployment  Insurance  system.  t>egln- 
ning  January  1.  1966.  to  about  3  3  million  of 
the  14  J  million  wage  and  salary  workers  now 
excluded  from  unemployment  insurance. 
This  would  be  accomplished  by  extending 
the  Federal  unemployment  tax  to  employers 
of  one  at  any  time  and  to  services  for  non- 
profit religious,  charitable  and  educational 
organizations  Changes  In  the  Federal  ex- 
perience-rating requirements  would  permit 
States  to  give  special  contribution  treatment 
to  the  nonprofit  organizations.  The  amount 
of  a  worker's  wa^es  subject  to  the  tax  would 
be  Increased  from  $3,000  to  $5,200.  This 
title  would  also  establish  Federal  require- 
ments with  respect  to  State  weekly  benefit 
amount*,  and  provide  reduced  tax  credit  for 
employers  in  a  State  not  meeting  such  re- 
quirements, would  deny  tax  credit  for  em- 
ployers in  States  which  deny  benefits  to 
workers  who  are  taking  approved  training, 
and  would  provide  an  additional  tax  to  fi- 
nance the  costs  of  the  new  Federal  unem- 
ployment adjustment  t>eneflt  and  equaliza- 
tion grants  programs  provided  under  title  I 
of  the  bill. 

Employers  of  One  or  More 
The  bill  would  bring  alx)ut  1  8  million  more 
workers  under  unemploj-ment  Insurance  by 
extending  the  application  of  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act  to  employers  of  one 
or  more  workers.  If  the  workers  perform 
.services  covered  by  the  act,  as  is  now  the 
case  under  the  Federal  Insurance  Contribu- 
tions Act  (OASDI).  Coverage  would  be 
achieved  by  deleting  the  definition  of  'em- 
ployer "  from  section  3306  of  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act  and  by  making  appro- 


priate deletions  from  section  3301  and  oth*. 
sections  of  such  act.  "*««r 

At  present,  the  Federal  Unemployment  T«. 
Act  applies  only  to  employers  who  hav«  ^ 
least  four  workers  In  at  least  20  weeks  !» 
a  calendar  year.  There  are  28  Sute  unea 
ployment  insurance  laws  with  similar^ 
strlctions.  The  other  24  SUtes  already  oo, 
about  14  million  more  workers  exciu<i^ 
from  Federal  coverage  by  the  sJze-of-nrini*. 
qulrement 

E.xpcrlence    under   OASDI   and    under  ih 
iiUte   unemployment   Insurance   laws   which 
cover  employers  of  one  worker  at  any  tim» 
lias  demonstrated  that  such  coverage  is  t^ 
slble  to  administer. 

Experience  has  also  demonstrated  that  the 
workers  in  firms  which  do  not  have  four 
workers  in  20  weeks  need  the  protection  of 
unemployment  Insurance.  In  general,  in  ih. 
States  which  cover  firms  with  fewer  Unn 
four  workers,  the  proportion  of  workers  who 
receive  benefita  is  greater  for  small  firms  Uun 
for  the  larger  ones  At  the  same  time,  u>« 
State  experience  Indicates  that  coverage  doei 
not  Impose  an  unreasonable  financial  burxlen 
on  these  small  employers. 

When  a  State  law  covers  small  firms,  work- 
ers from  these  firms  receive  the  protection 
of  Federal  programs  providing  sddlUojuj 
benefits,  but  their  employers  do  not  conuii>. 
ute  to  the  Federal  funds  from  which  sudi 
compensation  is  f>aid.  or  to  the  Federal  fuiKii 
used  to  finance  the  operation  of  the  program 
In  those  States,  the  employer  with  thret 
workers  has  an  unfair  competitive  advantage 
over  the  employer  who  has  four  worker* 

Nonprofit  OrganlziUons 

Tlie  bill  would  extend  the  protection  of 
the  unemployment  Insurance  system  to 
about  1.5  million  employees  of  nonprofit  re- 
ligious, charitable,  educational,  and  humane 
organizations.  The  proposal  would  not  corn 
the  handicapped  In  sheltered  workshop* 
ministers  or  members  of  religious  orders. 
certain  students  and  Interns,  and  others  per- 
forming services  for  nonprofit  organlzatlonj 
If  the  remuneration  is  less  than  |50  In  i 
calendar  quarter. 

At>out  half  of  the  workers  who  would  be 
added  are  employed  In  hospitals,  and  atwut 
one-third  by  educational  institutions.  OnJy 
a  small  percentage  are  employed  by  rellgloui 
and  charitable  institutions  supported  bj 
donations. 

The  workers  who  would  be  covered  an 
cooks  8uid  busboys,  elevator  oper.ators.  Jani- 
tors, and  scrubwomen,  printers  and  lyplit*. 
as  well  as  teachers,  nurses,  and  professlanii 
social  workers.  About  40  percent  of  the  hoi- 
pltal  workers  are  food,  maintenance,  and  cus- 
todial workers. 

While  some  of  the  professional  groups  In 
the  nonprofit  field  may  have  Uie  protection 
of  tenure  and  stable  employment,  the  same 
could  be  said  for  professional  groups  ot 
presently  covered  workers  Other  employee* 
of  nonprofit  organizations,  particularly  b 
the  nonprofessional  occupations,  are  low  paid 
and  have  a  high  rate  of  turnover  which  gen- 
erally indicates  unemployment.  Such  evi- 
dence as  is  available.  In  fact,  indicates  that 
nonprofit  employees  have  a  risk  of  unemploy- 
ment and  therefore  need  Insurance  agalnal 
the  risk. 

The  bin  would  amend  the  Feder.U  pro- 
visions relating  to  State  experience  rating 
so  that  with  respect  to  services  which  art 
covered  by  an  approved  State  law.  a  nonprofll 
organization  could  receive  its  full  credit 
against  the  Federal  tax,  whether  It  paid  t 
State  tax  or  not  States  would  Ih  permitted 
to  provide  for  reduced  contributions  froE 
nonprofit  organizations  on  any  basis  the 
State  Icg'slature  chose,  without  endangering 
the  State  law's  conformity  with  Federal  con- 
ditions for  additional  credit  allowances  for 
other  employers.  Thus,  a  State  could  pro- 
vide  a   special,   and   lower,  tax  schedule  tc€ 
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nonprofit  employers,  could  permit  them  to 
reimburse  tJie  State  for  the  costs  of  benefits, 
rather  Uian  pay  contribuUons,  or  provide 
any  other  modification  of  the  contribution 
schedule  enacted  by  the  State  legislature. 

This  cliasige  Is  a  recognition  of  the  special 
tax  status  traditionally  allowed  to  these 
organizations.  It  would  permit  State  ar- 
rangemenU  under  which  a  nonprofit  organl- 
ziUion  could  be  assured  that  its  contributions 
would  be  no  higher  than  necessary  to  cover 
the  cost  of  unemployment  benefits  to  its 
former  workers. 

Definition  of  Wages 
Tlie  biM  would  Incretu'c  the  v.'.nfjc.-;  taxable 
under  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 
from  the  first  $3,000  of  a  worker's  annual 
wages  from  an  employer  to  the  first  $5,200  of 
wages,  effective  with  respect  to  wages  in  1966 
snd  thereafter.  The  new  wage  base  would 
not  only  make  necessary  increases  in  the 
amount  of  Federal  revenue,  but  would  also 
increase  the  potential  State  revenue  for  the 
States  faced  with  low  reserves. 

The  $3,000  limitation  on  Uxable  wages  was 
esublished  in  1939  to  bring  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  base  into  line  with  that  for 
OASDI  and  thus  make  reporUng  easier  for 
employers.  About  98  percent  of  wages  in 
covered  employment  were  taxable,  even  after 
the  limitation  was  adopted 

Since  1939.  average  weekly  wages  have  more 
than  tripled;  less  than  about  60  percent  of 
wages  In  covered  employment  are  now  sub- 
ject to  the  Federal  Unemplovment  Tax  Act 
The  wage  base  for  OASDI  has  been  increased 
repeatedly;  it  i.s  now  $4,800  and  an  increase 
to  $5,200  has  been  recommended 

The  adverse  results  of  the  «>3,000  limita- 
tion on  taxable  wages  are  not  confined  to  a 
lowering  of  revenue,  serious  as  that  Is  in 
some  cases.  Benefits,  being  related  even 
though  Imperfectly  to  weekly  wage  levels 
have  Increased  proportionately  more  than 
employer  contributions.  Consequently,  there 
has  been  a  steady  decline  in  State  reserve 
funds.  This  is  of  concern  to  the  Federal 
Government  as  well  as  to  the  States,  because 
there  is  a  national  interest  in  a  soundly  fi- 
nanced program  and  a  Federal  responsibility 
for  assisting  States  whose  reserves  become 
inadequate. 

The  low-wage  t>ase.  moreover,  creates  in- 
equiUes  t)etween  employers.  Low-wage  em- 
ployers pay  a  much  higher  effective  tax  rate 
than  do  high-wage  employers.  A  low-wage 
employer  with  favorable  experience  who  pays 
a  reduced  rate  of  2  percent  may  be  paying 
a  higher  rate,  in  relation  to  his  total  wage 
bUl,  than  a  high-wage  employer  with  such 
unfavorable  experience  that  he  nominally 
pays  a  penally  rate  of  3  percent.  Further,  as 
benefit  costs  approach  or  exceed  a  rate  of  2  7 
percent  of  taxable  wages,  the  scope  of  experi- 
ence rating  is  narrower. 

The  uiirealistically  low  limit  on  taxable 
wages  means  that  the  Federal  revenue  Is  be- 
coming Inadequate  for  its  intended  purposes 
Within  a  few  years,  costs  of  administering 
the  employment  security  program,  even  with 
s  low  level  of  insured  unemployment,  will 
exceed  the  revenue  at  0  4  percent  of  $3,000 
Administrative  costs  Increase  with  the 
growth  In  the  numbers  of  covered  employers 
and  workers,  with  improvements  in  "the 
program,  and  with  increases  in  the  costs  of 
foods  and  services;  much  of  this  latter  in- 
crease is  related  to  rising  wage  levels. 

While  taxable  wages  increase  somewhat 
with  the  growth  of  the  labor  force  and  the 
number  of  covered  employers,  the  $3  000 
limit  Is  so  low  that  such  growth  is  only 
Paniy  refiected.  There  U  almost  no  reflec- 
Uon  of  increases  in  wage  levels. 

Despite  Ita  apparent  uniformity,  the  net 
Federal  rate  of  0  4  percent  In  fact  varies  as 
»  percent  of  total  payroll.  The  effective  rate 
P*ld  by  low-wage  employers  U  higher  than 
t^hat  paid  by  high-wage  employers.  Conse- 
quently, the  effective  rate  paid  by  employers 
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in  States  with  low  average  weekly  wages  Is 
higher  than  the  effective  rate  of  employers 
in  higher  wage  States.  For  example,  an  em- 
ployer paying  Arkansas"  1961  average  weekly 
wage  of  $65  pays  an  effective  rate  of  0.34 
percent,  while  one  paying  New  York's  aver- 
age of  $104  pays  an  effective  rate  of  only  0.22 
percent.  An  Increase  in  revenue  through  an 
increase  In  the  tax  rate  would  add  to  the 
differential,  whereas  raising  the  wage  base 
wUl  decrease  it.  At  a  rate  of  0.5  percent  on 
$3,000,  the  Arkansas  employer's  effective  rate 
would  be  0.44  percent,  the  New  York  em- 
ployer's rate,  0.28  percent.  At  a  net  rate  of 
0.4  percent  on  a  wage  base  of  $5,200,  however, 
both  employers  would  pay  an  effective  rate 
of  0  4  percent. 

Increase  in  the  Tax  Rate 
For  the  purpose  of  financing  the  Fecicral 
unemployment  adjustment  benefits  and 
equalization  grants  programs  established 
under  title  I  of  the  bill.  Utle  II  would  raise 
the  net  Federal  unemployment  tax  from  0.4 
to  0.7  percent,  effective  with  respect  to  wages 
pr.id  alter  calendar  year   1963. 

Benefit  Amount  Requirement 
The  bill  would  establish  a  Federal  require- 
ment for  State  weekly  benefit  amounts,  which 
must  be  met  If  employers  in  a  State  are  to 
receive  full  credit  under  the  Federal  tax- 
offset  provisions.  This  requirement  Is  ba- 
sicaUy  very  different  from  the  present  Fed- 
eral requirements  for  State  laws.  FaUure  to 
meet  present  requirements  will  result  In  de- 
nial of  tax  credit  to  employers  In  the  State, 
or  in  the  withholding  of  administrative 
funds.  By  contrast,  failure  to  meet  this  new 
requirement  will  not  affect  administrative 
funds,  and  wUl  not  cut  off  tax  credit.  It  wUl 
merely  limit  the  tax  credit  allowed  with  re- 
spect to  a  State  which  provides  benefits  be- 
low the  requirement  to  the  SUtc's  4-year 
average  cost  rate. 

Tax  credit  for  employers  in  a  Stiile  which 
meets  the  Federal  requirement  with  respect 
to  weekly  benefit  amount   would    be  deter- 
mined  as    it   is   now.      Employers   In   States 
which    met    all     the    Federal    requirements 
would  be  entitled  to  the  fuU  tax  offset  credit 
of  2.7  percent  (apart  from  any  reduced  credit 
provisions    applicable    to    particular    States 
under  other  provisions  of  Federal  law,  such 
as  title  XII  advances).    Likewise,  employers 
in   a  State  with  benefits  below  the  Federal 
minimum  would  receive  the  fuU  2.7  i>ercent 
offset    credit    if,    on    the   average,    the   State 
is  spending  at  least  that  much  in  benefits. 
But  If  the  4-year  average  cost  of  t>enefits  is 
less  than  2.7  percent  in  a  State  with  benefits 
below  the  Federal  minimum,  the  maximum 
tax  offset  credit  allowed  to  any  employer  in 
that  State  would  be  the  State's  average  cost 
rate.     Costs  are  averaged  over  4   years,   the 
xisual  length  of  recent  cycles,  to  avoid  sharp 
year-to-year  fluctuations  in  Federal  tax  rates. 
For  example,  if.  in  a  State  which  provided 
a  maximum  weekly  benefit  of  45  percent  of 
State  average  wages,  the  4-year  average  cost 
of  benefits  equalled  2.0  percent  of  State  tax- 
able   wages,   employers   would   receive    offset 
credit  against  the  Federal  tax  of  2  percent: 
thus   they   would   pay   a  net  Federal   tax  of 
0  7  percent  more  than  if  the  State  had  pro- 
vided   a   maximum   equal    to   the    prescribed 
percentage  of  State  average  wages. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  Is  Intended  not 
only  to  assure  workers  in  an  States  of  a 
minimum  level  of  benefit  adequacy,  but  also 
to  assure  employers  that  their  competitors 
in  other  States  cannot  receive  a  Federal  tax 
advantage  through  providing  substandard 
benefits. 

The  benefit  requirement  relates  only  to 
the  amount  of  the  weekly  payment,  and  ap- 
plies to  both  the  individual  workers'  benefit 
amount  and  the  State  maximum.  It  would 
require  th&t  for  benefit  years  starting  after 
December  31. 1965.  the  weekly  benefit  amount 
payable  to  any  individual  for  a  week  of  total 


unemployment,  exclusive  of  any  amount  pay- 
able with  respect  to  dependents,  be  not  less 
than  50  percent  of  that  Individual's  average 
weekly  wage,  or  the  maximum  weekly  bene- 
fit amount  payable  under  the  State  law.  If 
lower.  The  maxlmiun  weekly  benefit  amount 
payable  would  have  to  be  equal  to  at  least 
the  following  percentages  of  the  statewide 
average  weekly  wage: 

(1)  50  percent  lor  benefit  years  begin- 
ning during  1966  and  1967. 

(2)  60  percent  for  bene^t  years  begin- 
ning during  1968  and  1969.  and 

(3)  66%  percent  for  benefit  years  begin- 
ning January  1.   1970.  and  thereafter. 

Under  this  provision  the  great  majority 
of  covered  workers  would  receive  a  weekly- 
unemployment  benefit  equal  to  at  least  one- 
half  of  their  average  wage. 

States  could  base  benefits  on  quarterly 
earnings,  or  compute  an  average  wage  fur 
the  weeks  the  individual  worked.  Those 
States  which  now  pay  benefits  higher  than 
50  percent  of  weekly  wages  could  continue 
to  do  so.  and  States  could,  if  they  wished 
provide  additional  amounts  to  individunl.s 
with  dependents. 

Training 
The  bill  would  add  a  new  requirement 
which  State  laws  must  meet  as  a  condition 
for  employers  in  Uie  State  to  receive  nor- 
mal tax  credit.  Under  the  new  require- 
ment. State  laws  would  have  to  provide 
that  compensation  shall  not  be  demed  to 
an  otherwise  eligible  Individual  for  anv 
wee*  because  he  is  attending  training  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  agency.  An  in- 
dividual in  such  training  would  not  be 
deemed  to  be  not  otherwise  eligible  by  rea- 
son of  availabUity  or  active  search  for  work 
requiremenu  of  the  State  law,  or  bv  rea.son 
of  his  having  refused   to  accept  work. 

The  change  in  occupational  skills  required 
by  modern  industry  results  In  persistent  un- 
employment of  those  who  do  not  have  the 
new  skills.  It  has  become  clear,  therefore, 
that  for  many  claimants  occupaUonal  train- 
ing or  retraining  Is  essential  if  they  are  to 
be  sulUbly  reemployed.  If,  however  an 
unemployed  worker  may  receive  bis'  un- 
employment insurance  only  when  he  is  not 
taking  training,  financial  pressure  may  dis- 
courage him  from  accepting  training  "until 
after  he  has  exhausted  his  unemployment 
Insurance  rights.  This  would  prolong  his 
spell  of  unemployment. 

Through  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act,  the  Federal  Government  Is  undertak- 
ing to  encourage  the  unemployed  to  tnke 
training.  There  are,  however."  limitaUons 
on  the  payment  of  allowances  under  these 
laws  which  mean  that  some  unemployment 
Insurance  claimants  could  not  substitute  a 
Federal  training  allowance  for  the  unem- 
ployment Insurance.  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  programs  are  limited  to  depressed  areas 
Manpower  training  allowances  are  payable 
only  to  heads  of  families  or  of  households 
with  3  years  of  work  experience,  or  to  youths 
Moreover,  under  both  programs,  allowances 
are  paid  only  with  respect  to  attendance  at 
courses  arranged  under  the  program.  There 
m^y  be  other  satlsf.^ctory  training  courses 
which  unemployment  Insurance  beneficiaries 
would  like  to  attend  if  attendance  did  not 
result  in  loss  of  benefits. 

The  laws  of  about  24  States  now  perm:t 
the  payment  of  unemployment  insurance 
to  vocational  trainees  attending  courses 
with  the  approval  of  the  agency.  This  is 
an  increase  over  the  number  with  such 
provisions  or  interpretations  several  years 
ago.  but  still  does  not  represent  even  a" ma- 
jority of  the  States.  To  assure  that  unem- 
ployment Insurance  clalm.ants  in  all  States 
are  not  forced  by  financial  considerations 
to  postpone  desirable  available  training, 
denial  of  unemployment  Insurance  by  rea- 
son  of  training  would  be  prohibited. 
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Certlfleatlon  Dat* 
The  bill  change*  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  certlflea  State  laws  to 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury  Instead  of  cer- 
tifying on  December  31  for  the  calendar 
year,  he  would  certify  on  October  31  for  the 
12-month  period  ending  on  such  October 
31.  The  certlflcatlona  would  apply  to  tax 
credits  for  the  calendar  year  In  which  such 
October  31  occurred.  With  the  possibility 
of  variations  In  State  tax  credit  under  the 
benefit  standard  provisions,  the  administra- 
tive problems  require  a  lag  between  the  de- 
termination as  to  what  the  credit  will  be. 
and  the  end  of  the  taxable  year  involved. 

TTTLE    III 

Miscellaneous 
Special   Advisory  Commission 

The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  to  appoint 
a  Special  Advisory  Commission  to  study  the 
Federal-State  unemployment  Insurance  pro- 
gram, and  to  make  recommendations  for  Its 
improvement  The  Commission  Ls  to  b« 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  In  1964,  and  Is  to 
make  Its  report  to  him  by  October  1.  1966. 
at  which  time  It  shall  go  out  of  existence. 

While  the  Special  Advisory  Commission 
may  concern  Itself  with  any  aspect  of  the 
Federal-State  unemployment  Insurance  pro- 
gram. It  Is  specifically  directed  to  consider 
the  financing  of  the  Federal  unemployment 
adjustment  benefit  program  to  be  estab- 
lUhed  by  the  bill,  and  the  gradual  increase 
In  maximum  weekly  benefits  provided  for 
by  the  bill,  and  to  determine  whether  there 
is  need  for  a  Federal  provision  relating  to 
wage  and  employment  qualifying  require- 
ments of  State  laws. 

The  Special  Advisory  Commission  Is  to 
consist  of  12  members,  representing  employ- 
ers and  employees  In  equal  numbers,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Federal  and  State  agencies 
administering  the  unemployment  Insurance 
pri^gram.  outside   experts,   and  the  public 

The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  engage 
a  technical  staff.  In  addition,  the  Secre- 
tary is  to  provide  secretarial  and  clerical 
assistance,  and  to  make  Department  data 
available  to  the  Commission 

This  Commission  will  provide  the  Secre- 
tary with  an  Informed  outalde  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  unemployment  Insurance 
program,  particularly  certain  new  features, 
is  achieving  Its  goals  or  whether  changes 
should  be  proposed. 


S    1543 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
program  of  Federal  unemployment  ad- 
justment benefits,  to  provide  for  equaliza- 
tion grants,  to  extend  coverage  of  the  un- 
employment compiensatlon  program,  to 
establish  Federal  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  the  weekly  benefit  amount  and 
limit  the  tax  credits  available  to  employ- 
ers In  a  State  which  does  not  meet  such 
requirements,  to  establish  a  Federal  re- 
quirement prohibiting  States  from  deny- 
ing compensation  to  workers  undergoing 
training  and  deny  tax  credits  to  employers 
in  a  State  which  does  not  meet  such  re- 
quirement, to  increase  the  wage  base  for 
the  Federal  unemployment  tax.  to  increase 
the  rate  of  the  Federal  unemployment 
taxes,  to  establi.sh  a  Federal  unemployment 
adjustment  and  equalization  account  In 
the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund,  to  change 
the  annual  certification  date  under  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act,  to  provide 
for  a  Special  Advisory  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emplojrment  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1963  " 


TTTTK  I  —  AMCKDMENTS  TO   THS   SOCIAL   8ECTT»rrT 
ACT 

Sec  101  The  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  title  XVI  thereof 
the  following  new  title 

"TITLE    XVnnDKRAL    UNEMPLOYMENT    ADJUST- 
MCIVT    BtNETITS    PKOGRAM 

"Pa]/ment  of  Compensation 
"HniglbUlty 
"Sec  1701  Federal  unemployment  adjust- 
ment benefits  .shall  be  payable  for  any  week 
of  unemployment  which  begins  after  June 
30,  1964  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title  to  any  Individual  who  meets  the 
requirements  of  sections  1702,  1703,  and  1704 
In  the  amount  specified  In  section  1705. 

'Ellglbtllty  for  benefits 

"Sec.  1702  An  Individual  shall  be  eligible 
for  Federal  unemployment  adjustment  bene- 
fits if  he 

"(a)    establishes  a  Federal   benpflt  perlcxl, 

"(b)  after  January  1.  1964  has  exhausted 
(within  the  meaning  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary by  regulation)  all  rights  under  any 
State  law  or  title  XV. 

■■(C)  was  eligible  for  (whether  or  not  he 
received  them)  State  or  title  XV  compensa- 
tion (regular  and  extended)  for  at  least 
twenty-six  weeks  of  total  unemployment 
pursuant  to  any  monetary  determination  or 
determinations  with  respect  to  his  most  re- 
cent benefit  year,  or.  If  pursuant  to  such  a 
determination  or  determinations  he  was  eli- 
gible for  (Whether  or  not  he  received  them) 
State  or  title  XV  compensation  for  less  than 
twenty^-six  weeks  of  total  unemployment, 
has  subsequent  to  his  most  recent  exhaus- 
tion of  State  or  title  XV  compensation  had 
weeks  o'  total  unemployment  (or  the  equiva- 
lent thereof  In  weeks  of  partial  unemploy- 
ment) equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
number  of  weeks  to  which  he  was  entitled 
and  twenty-six  weeks  of  total  unemploy- 
ment and  in  each  such  subsequent  week  of 
unemployment  he  was  able  to  work,  avail- 
able for  work  and  would  not  have  been 
disqualified  under  the  provisions  of  the  ap- 
plicable State  law  or  title  XV,  except  as 
otherwise  provided   In  section   1704; 

■■(d)  exhausted  his  State  or  title  XV  com- 
pensation under  a  law  in  which  eligibility 
for  compensation  Is  based  on 

"(1)  weeks  of  employment,  if  he  has  been 
employed  in  covered  employment  fcjr  not 
less  than  78  weeks  in  the  Federal  qualifying 
period  and  for  not  less  than  26  weeks  In  the 
base  fjerlod: 

■'(2)  high-quarter  wages  paid  In  the  base 
period.  If  he  has  been  employed  In  6  of  the 
12  quarters  ending  In  the  Federal  qualifying 
period  and  In  that  period  was  paid  at  least 
five  times  his  high-quarter  wages  and  was 
paid  at  least  one  and  two- thirds  times  such 
high-quarter  wages  In  svich  base  period; 

••(3)  other  criteria.  If  It  can  be  demon- 
strated, under  regulations  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary, that  he  has  a  work  history  sub- 
stantially equivalent  t<i  that  required  under 
subsections  (1)  and  (2). 

"Pajrment  of  Benefits 

"Skc.  1703.  Federal  unemployment  adjust- 
ment benefits  shall  be  payable  for  a  week 
of   unemployment   to   an   eligible   Individual 

"(a)    who  files  a  claim   for  such   benefits: 

"(b)  who  has  no  rights  (or  potential 
rights)  to  unemployment  compensation  with 
respect  to  such  week  under  any  State  or 
other  Federal  unemployment  comf>ensatlon 
law. 

"(C)  who  meets  the  terms  and  conditions 
for  the  receipt  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion of  the  State  law  or  title  XV  under  which 
he  most  recently  exhausted  his  rights  ex- 
cept as  specified  in  section  1704. 

"Additional  Terms  and  Conditions 

"Sec.  1704  (a)  E^xcept  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  section,  a  disqualification  which 


cancels  part  or  all  of  an  individual's  beneOt 
rights  or  extends  for  the  duration  of  hla 
unemployment  shall  not  be  Imposed,  and  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  disqualification  shall  be  a 
postponement  for  a  period  of  0  weeks  from 
the  disqualifying  act 

•lb)  Federal  unemployment  adjustment 
benefits  shall  not  be  denied  to  an  other- 
wise eligible  Individual  for  any  week  be- 
cause he  Is  in  training  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  and  such  Individual  in  train- 
ing shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  not  otherwise 
eligible  for  any  such  week  by  reason  of  any 
aviillablUty  or  active  search  for  work  require- 
ment of  A  Slate  law  or  by  reason  of  his  hav- 
ing refused  to  accept  work. 

■•(c)  If.  without  good  cause,  an  individual 
refuses  to  take  training  to  which  he  Is  re- 
ferred by  the  Secretary  or  falls  to  attend  or 
make  satisfactory  progress  In  such  training 
he  shall  be  disqualified  from  receiving  bene- 
fits until  he  accepu  such  referral,  resumes 
attendance    or    makes   satisfactory    progreu 

•(d)  With  respect  to  any  week  wlQi  re- 
spect to  whl<h  an  Individual  is  receiving 
a  retirement  pension  financed  by  an  em- 
ployer, cw  a  primary  benefit  under  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  such  individual 
shall  be  entitled  to  Federal  unemployment 
adjustment  benefits  only  If  he  has  demon- 
strated. In  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Secretary,  that  he  has  made  reason- 
able efforts  to  find  suitable  work. 

"(e)  Any  individual  who  makes  a  false 
statement  or  representation  of  a  materlai 
fact  knowing  it  to  be  false  or  knowingly 
falls  to  disclose  a  material  fact  in  order  to 
obtain  or  increase  for  himself  any  payment 
under  this  title  shall  be  disqualified,  ac- 
cording to  the  gravity  of  the  offense,  for  a 
period  of  4  to  52  otherwise  compensable 
weeks  beginning  wl;h  the  date  the  deter- 
mination 18  made  and  ending  no  later  than 
36  months  from  that  date,  except  that  no 
disqualifications  shall  be  Imposed  on  an  In- 
dividual if  proceedings  have  been  under- 
taken   against    him    under    section    1708(a) 

••(f)  For  any  week  In  which  an  Individual 
Is  entitled  to  an  allowance  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  19W 
or  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  he  shall 
receive  the  allowance  under  such  act  In  lieu 
of  the  Federal  unemployment  adjustment 
benefit,  but  receipt  of  such  allowance  shall 
not  reduce  his  maximum  aggregate  Federal 
unemployment  adju.stnient   benefit.^. 

"ig)  (1)  No  individual  shall  receive  bene- 
fits under  this  title  for  any  week  with  re- 
spect to  which  he  receives  allowances  under 
title  III.  chapter  3  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Art  of   1962. 

■■(2)  If  an  Individual  receives  an  allow- 
ance under  title  III.  chapter  3  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  for  any  week  In  hU 
Federal  benefit  period,  such  amoimt  shall 
be  deducted  from  his  maximum  aggregate 
amount    computed    under    .section    1705(ri 

"Amount   and   duration    of   benefits 

"Sec.  1706  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).  the  Federal  unemployment  ad- 
justment benefit  payable  to  an  Individual 
under  this  title  for  a  week  of  total  employ- 
ment shall  be  hla  regular  weekly  benefit 
amount  under  the  State  law  or  title  XV 
under  which  he  last  exhausted  his  righti 
prior  to  that  week  The  Federal  unemploy- 
ment adjustment  benefit  payable  to  an  in- 
dividual for  a  week  or  less  than  total  un- 
employment shall  be  computed  In  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  applicable  State 
law 

■■(b)  If  the  State  law  Is  not  certified  under 
the  provisions  of  section  3309  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment adjustment  benefit  shall  be  deter- 
mined, under  regulations  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary, in  accordanre  with  the  requirements 
of  that  section. 
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■■ic)  The  m.txlmum  aggregate  amount  of 
Federal  unemployment  adju.sunent  benefits 
in  a  single  Federal  benefit  period  shall  be 
determined  at  the  time  an  individual  files 
his   first   claim   for   that  period,   as   follows: 

••(1)  for  an  Individual  who  qualifies  for 
brtielits  under  section  1702(d)(1).  the  max- 
imum aggregate  amount  shall  be  determined 
by  multiplying  his  weekly  benefit  amount 
by  the  number  which  appears  In  the  follow- 
ing schedule  on  the  5;ime  line  on  which  In 
the  left-hand  ct)lunin  appears  the  number 
of  weeks  he  tuxn  been  employed  during  the 
Federal  quaUfymg  period — 


ViiMituT  of  wi-et'  of  «<niployment 
in  qunlifying  Jierlod 


>  bof  less  Ihsn  » 

M)  but  kss  tli;>«>  >^- ~ 

K2  biif  less  t^an  M 

M  but  Ir^  tliiui  Wt 

M  bat  lesi  than  >W — 

Wbiit  less  thin  WO 

90  but  U>s<  tbiui  W 

Kbut  tpw  than  M 

ffl  hot  less  than  V« 

M  but  !»*!  th»n  W 

Mbut  le.«  than  KH) 

in>  but  les-i  tliiMi  102 

102  htjf  l^ss  than  104 

ItW  ail'l  over 


Maximum  aeRn'eule 
amount  (numbor 

tlmp<!  wfvkly 
bencQt  aiiiouul) 


13 
14 
15 
l« 
17 
l» 
1» 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
■25 
26 


"(2)   for  an   Individual   who   qualifies   for 

benefits  under  section  1702(d)  (2),  the  maxi- 
mum aggregate  amount  shall  be  determined 
by  multlplylug  his  weekly  benefit  amount  by 
the  number  which  appears  In  the  following 
schedule  on  the  same  line  on  which  In  the 
left-hand  column  appears  the  ratio  that  his 
total  wages  In  the  Federal  qualifying  period 
U  to  his  high-quarter  wages  in  his  moet 
recent  base  period — 


Ratio  of  total   wBpes   t«  hlwh- 
qnrtrr  war<'s  (t<<ul  wa^«  chir- 
iiV  Fedfr^tl  (4ualJ>iug  periml 
divkM  by  hleh-quurtcr  waces) 

MaTfmnm  sCTreimte 

ainmmt  (number 

liiue.s  weekly 

benefit  amouut) 

S  but  has  thaa  S.a 

la 

5.2  but  less  than  6.4 

14 

5.4  hut  W«a  than  .1.1 

."(  «  htit  kw  than  .^.8 

15 
16 

s.*  but  leas  thvi  8 

17 

fi  btii  Im  ihiMi  i.2 

6.2  hut  less  th:U3  6.4 

18 
10 

m  hilt  lr.i!<  than  (5.« 

an 

((.<1  Nit  ks!)  than  8.8 

21 

«.»  but  less  than  7       „ 

7  tiut  kna  than  l.i .„_ 

7J  but  k-ss  than  7.4 

22 
2K 
34 

7.4  bat  lr<w  than  7.0 

K 

7.(and«vw . 

M 

1 3)  for  an  individual  who  qualifies  for 
l>enefits  under  section  1702ld)(3),  13  times 
his  regular  weekly  benefit  amount,  and  an 
additional  amount  If  it  can  be  demonstrated, 
under  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary, 
that  he  had  a  work  history  substantially 
equivalent  to  that  required  under  subsec- 
tions (1)  or  (2)  above  for  additional 
amounts,  but  In  no  event  to  exceed  26  times 
his  regular  weekly  benefit  amount; 

'•(4)  in  the  ca.se  of  an  individual  who  re- 
ceived State  or  title  XV  compensation  in 
excess  of  26  times  his  regular  weekly  benefit 
amount  for  a  single  benefit  year,  his  max- 
imum aggregate  amount  computed  under 
(1).  (2),  or  (3)  above  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  that  his  State  or  title  XV  com- 
pensation exceeded  26  times  his  regular 
weekly  benefit  amount;  except  that  in  the 
case  of  an  Individual  whoso  regular  weekly 
benefit  amount  Is  less  than  a  weekly  benefit 
amount  p.-»id  to  him  for  other  weeks  in  the 
&.ime  benefit  year,  his  maximum  aggregate 
amount  shall  be  reduced  only  if  he  received 
State  or  title  XV  compensation  for  more  than 
26  weeks  of  total  unemployment  (or  the 
equivalent  thereof  In  weeks  of  le.^.s  than  total 


unemployment)  for  a  single  benefit  year 
and  the  amount  of  the  reduction  shall  be  the 
amount  of  compensation  received  for  weeks 
In  excess  of  26. 

"(d)  The  Secretary,  tinder  regulations 
prescribed  by  him.  shall  from  time  to  time 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
paynaent  from  the  Federal  unemployment 
adjustment  and  equalization  account  to  a 
State  for  credit  to  its  account  in  the  Unem- 
ployment Trust  Fund  an  amount  equal  to 
the  total  reductions  made  under  subsection 
(c)(4)  on  account  of  compensation  paid  by 
such  State  pursuant  to  State  law. 

"Agreements  with  States 
"Sec  1706.  (a)  Tlie  Secretary  Is  authorized 
on  behalf  of  the  Unlt.ed  States  to  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  a  State,  or  with  the 
agency  administering  the  State  law.  under 
which  such  State  agency  will  make,  as  agent 
of  the  United  States,  payment-s  of  Federal 
unemployment  adjustment  benefits  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  title,  and  will  otherwise 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  and  with  other 
State  agencies  In  making  payments  of  such 
benefits. 

"Amendment,  suspension,  or  termination  of 
agreement 
"(b)  Each  agreement  under  this  title  shall 
provide  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
the  agreement  may  be  amended,  suspended, 
or  terminated. 

"No  denial  or  reduction  of  State 
compensation 
"(c)  Any  agreement  under  this  title  shall 
provide  that  regular  compensation  otherwise 
payable  to  any  Individual  will  not  be  denied 
or  reduced  for  any  week  by  reason  of  any 
right  to  Federal  unemployment  adjustment 
benefits. 

"Review 
"(d)  Any  determination  by  a  State  agency 
with  respect  to  entitlement  to  Federal  un- 
employment adjustment  benefits  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  under  this  title  shall  be 
subject  to  review  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  determinations  under 
State  law.  and  only  In  such  manner  and  to 
such  extent. 

"Federal  unemployment  adjustment  benefits 

In  absence  of  State  agreement 

"In  general 

'■Sec.  1707.  (a)  If  an  Individual  files  a 
claim  for  Federal  unemployment  adjustment 
benefits  In  a  State  with  which  there  Is  no 
agreement  under  section  1706  which  applies 
to  the  weeks  of  unemployment  concerned,  or 
in  the  case  of  an  Individual  In  the  Virgin 
Islands  who  has  exhausted  his  rights  to  title 
XV  compensation  (regular  and  extended), 
the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  him,  shall  make  payments  to 
the  Individual  from  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment adjii-stment  and  equalization  account 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

"Utilization  of  other  agencies 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  Federal 
unemployment  adjustment  benefits  to  In- 
dividuals In  a  State  described  In  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  may  utilize  the  per- 
sonnel and  facilities  of  such  Federal  and 
State  agencies  as  may  be  appropriate,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  providing  Federal  un- 
employment adjustment  benefits  to  individ- 
uals who  exhausted  their  rights  to  title  XV 
compensation  In  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Sec- 
reUry  may  utilize  the  personnel  and  fa- 
cilities of  the  agency  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
cooperating  with  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  under  the  Act  of  June  6,  1933 
(29  use.  49  et  seq  ) .  The  Secretary  may 
delegate  to  the  agencies  described  In  this 
subsection  any  authority  granted  to  him 
by   this   title  whenever  he  determines  such 


delegation  to  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  this  title. 

"Review 
"(c)  Any  Individual  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  whose  claim  for  Federa.  unemploy- 
ment adjustment  benefits  has  been  denied 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  fair  hearing  and  review 
as  provided  In  section  1503(C). 

'•Penalties 
"False  statements,  and  so  forth 
"Sec.  1708.  (a)  'Whoever  makes  a  fal?e 
statement  or  representation  of  a  material 
fact  knowing  It  to  be  false,  or  knowingly 
fails  to  disclose  a  material  fact,  to  obtain  or 
Increase  for  himself  or  for  any  other  in- 
dividual any  payment  under  this  title  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both;  except 
that  this  penalty  shall  not  be  imposed  on 
any  individual  who  has  been  disqualified 
under  section  1704(e) . 

"Recovery  of  overpayments 

"(b)(1)  If  a  State  agency  or  the  Secre- 
tary, EE  the  case  may  be.  or  a  court  of  com- 
peUnt  Jurisdiction,  finds  that  any  person — 

"(A)  has  made,  or  has  caused  to  be  made 
by  another,  a  false  statement  or  represent.v- 
tlon  of  a  material  fact  knowing  It  to  be 
false,  or  has  kno'wingly  failed,  or  caused  an- 
other to  fall,  to  disclose  a  material  fact, 
and 

"(B)  as  a  result  of  such  action  has  re- 
ceived any  payment  vinder  this  title  to  which 
he  was  not  entitled,  such  person  shall  be 
liable  to  repay  such  amount  to  the  State 
agency  or  the  Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be 
In  lieu  of  requiring  the  repayment  of  anv 
amount  under  this  paragraph,  the  State 
agency  or  the  Secretary,  as  the  case  may 
be,  may  recover  such  amount  by  deduction's 
from  any  benefits  payable  to  such  person 
under  this  title.  Any  such  finding  by  a 
State  agency  or  the  Secretary,  as  the  case 
may  be.  may  be  made  only  after  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  fair  hearing,  subject  to  such 
further  review  as  may  be  appropriate  under 
sections    1706(d)     and    1707(c). 

"(2)  Any  amount  repaid  to  a  State  agency 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  deposited  into 
the  fund  frcan  which  payment  was  made 
Any  amount  repaid  to  the  Secretary  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury  and  credited  to  the  current  ap- 
plicable appropriation,  fund,  or  account 
from    which    payment   was    made. 

"Information 
"Sec.  1709.  The  State  agency  shall  furnish 
to  the  Secretai-y  such  Information  as  he  may 
find  necessary  or  appropriate  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"Payments  to  States 
"Sec.  1710.  (a)  There  shall  be  paid  to  each 
State  which  has  an  agreement  under  this 
title,  either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, as  may  be  determined  by  thi.' 
Secretary,  such  sum  as  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates the  State  will  be  entitled  to  recei\r 
under  this  title  for  each  calendar  month 
reduced  or  Increased,  a.s  the  case  may  be. 
by  any  sum  by  which  the  Secretary  finds 
that  his  estimates  for  any  prior  calendar 
months  were  greater  or  less  than  the 
amounts  which  should  have  been  paid  to 
the  State.  Such  estimates  may  be  made 
upon  the  basis  of  such  statistical,  sampling. 
or  other  method  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  State  agency. 

"Certification 
"(b)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  payment  to  each  State  which  has  an 
agreement  under  this  title  sums  payable  to 
such  State  under  subsection  (a).  The  Sec- 
retary   of   the   Treasury,    prior   to    audit    or 
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settlement  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. Btuill  make  payment  to  the  State  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  certlflcatlon.  from  tbe 
Ped«raJ  unemployment  adjuatment  and 
equaUzatlon   account. 

"Money  to  be  used  only  for  purpoaes  for 
which  paid 

"(C)  All  money  paid  a  State  under  this 
title  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  purpoaes  for 
which  It  La  paid,  and  any  amount  so  paid 
which  Is  not  used  for  such  purposes  shall 
be  returned,  at  the  time  8p)eclfled  In  the 
ag:reement  under  this  title,  to  the  Treasury 
and  credited  to  current  applicable  appro- 
priations, funds,  or  accounts  from  which 
payments  to  States  under  this  title  may  be 
made. 

"Surety  bonds 

"(d)  An  aifreement  under  this  title  may 
require  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  State 
certifying  payments  or  disbursing  funds 
pursuant  to  the  agreement,  or  otherwise  par- 
ticipating In  Its  performance,  to  give  a 
surety  bond  to  the  United  States  In  such 
amount  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  neces- 
sary, and  may  provide  for  the  payment  of 
the  cost  of  such  bond  from  funds  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  title 

"Liability  of  certifying  officers 

"(e)  No  person  designated  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  under  this  title  as  a  certifying 
officer  shall.  In  the  absence  of  groes  negli- 
gence or  intent  to  defraud  the  United  States, 
be  liable  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  any 
Federal  unemployment  adjustment  bene- 
fits certified  by  him   under  this  title. 

"Liability  of  disbursing  officers 
"(f)  No  disbursing  officer  shall.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  gross  negligence  or  Intent  to  defraud 
the  United  States,  be  liable  with  respect  to 
any  payment  by  him  under  this  title  If  It 
was  based  upon  a  voucher  signed  by  a  certi- 
fying officer  designated  as  provided  In  sub- 
section  (c)    of  this  section. 

"Cost  of  administration 

"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  payments  made 
to  a  State  under  title  III  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (but  not  for  the  purpose  of  the 
limitation  specified  In  section  901(c))  ad- 
ministration by  the  State  agency  of  such 
State  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under  this 
title  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
administration  of  the  State   law. 

"Regulations 

"Sec  1711  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  make  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of   this  title. 

"Definitions 

"Sbc   1712    For  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  'Federal  unemployment  adjustment 
benefit'  means  the  cash  benefit  payable  un- 
der thU  title 

"(2)  'Benefit  year'  means  the  benefit  year 
as  defined  In  the  applicable  State  law.  or  if 
the  applicable  State  law  does  not  define  a 
benefit  year,  then  such  term  shall  have  the 
meaning  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  'Base  period'  means  the  base  period 
as  defined  In  applicable  State  law  or  If  the 
State  law  does  not  define  a  base  period, 
then  such  term  shall  have  the  meaning  pre- 
scribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(4)  'Federal  benefit  period'  means  the 
three- year  period  beginning  with  the  first 
day  of  an  Individual's  most  recent  benefit 
year  with  respect  to  which  he  exhausted  his 
State  or  title  XV  compensation  except  that 
no  Federal  benefit  period  shall  be  estab- 
lished for  an  Individual  until  he  has  filed 
a  first  claim,  nor  shall  a  Federal  benefit  pe- 
riod be  established  beginning  with  a  benefit 
year  with  respect  to  which  an  Individual  ex- 
hausted compensation  before  the  end  of  a 
previously  established  Federal  benefit  period. 

"(5)  'Covered  employment'  means  employ- 
ment under  any  State  law  performed  for  an 


employer   subject    to   such    law   and   Federal 
service  as  defined  In  title  XV 

"i8)  'First  claim'  means  the  first  claim  for 
determination  of  an  Individual's  right  to 
Federal  unemployment  adjustment  benefits 
with  respect  to  a  Federal  benefit  p>erlod  If  It 
is  determined  that  he  has  been  employtd  In 
covered  employment  to  the  extent  specified 
In  section  1702(di.  whether  or  not  any  Fed- 
eral unemployment  adjustment  benefit  Is 
paid 

"(7>  'High-quarter  wages'  means  the  wages 
paid  In  the  quarter  of  an  Individual  s  most 
recent  base  period  In  which  his  total  wages 
were  highest. 

"(8)  "Regular  weekly  benefit  amount' 
means  the  amount  of  compensation.  Includ- 
ing dependents'  allowances,  payable  for  a 
week  of  total  unemployment  under  the  State 
law  or  title  XV  with  respect  to  an  Individ- 
ual's most  recent  benefit  year,  but  If  more 
than  one  amount  was  paid  In  the  benefit 
year,  then  the  amount  payable  for  the  last 
week  of  total  unemployment  before  the  Indi- 
vidual exhausted  his  benefit  rights  under 
such  law 

"(9)  Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  of  the  United   States. 

"(10)  'State'  Includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

"(11)  'State  agency"  means  the  agency  of 
the  State   that   administers   its   State   law 

"  ( 13 )  State  law'  means  the  unemployment 
compensation  law  of  the  State,  approved  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  3304  of  the  Fed- 
eral Unemployment  Tax  Act 

"(13)  'Title  XV'  means  title  XV  of  the 
Social    Seciu-lty    Act. 

"(14)  'Week',  when  used  with  respect  to  a 
week  of  unenriployment,  means  a  week  as 
defined  In  the  applicable  State  law. 

"i  15)  Federal  qualifying  period'  means  the 
base  period  and  the  immediately  preceding 
104  weeks  or  8  quarters,  as  the  case  may  be." 

Sec  102  The  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  title  XVII  thereof 
(added  by  section  101  of  this  Act),  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

"mXE   XVIII — EQUALIZATION    GKANTS 

"Quali/lcation3  and  conditions 

'Sec  1801  Equalization  grants  shall  be 
miide  to  a  State  with  respect  to  any  calendar 
year  after  1963  as  provided  In  this  section 
if— 

"(1)  the  SUte  law  has  been  certified  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  3304(c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  and 

"(3)  after  October  31,  1966,  the  State  law 
has  been  certified  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  3309(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  and 

"(3)  the  head  of  the  State  agency  (or  the 
Governor  of  the  State)  applies  therefor  with- 
in sixty  days  after  the  calendar  year  for 
which  the  grant  Is  requested,  and  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  cost  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  paid  under  the  State  law 
during  the  calendar  year  for  which  the  grant 
Is  requested   exceeded   the  greater  of 

"(A)  3.7  per  centum  of  wages  subject  to 
contributions  under  the  State  law.  or 

"(B)  a  percentage  of  wages  subject  to  con- 
tributions under  the  State  law  equal  to  the 
nationwide  ratio  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation payments  In  all  the  States  to  the  total 
wages  subject  to  contributions  under  all 
State  laws 

For  purposes  of  this  section  wages  sub- 
ject to  the  contributions  provisions  of  State 
laws  shall  Include  only  the  first  $3, (XX)  paid 
a  worker  during  each  calendar  year  through 
1965.  and  the  first  $5,200  paid  a  worker  dur- 
ing each  calendar  year  after  1965. 

"Amount  of  Grants 

"Sec.  1802  The  equalization  grant  to  a 
State  with  respect  to  a  calendar  year  shall 
equal  two- thirds  of  the  amount  by  which  the 
unemployment    compensation    paid    In    the 


State  In  the  calendar  year,  exceeded  th* 
greater  of  (A)  and  (B)  in  section  1801. 
"Payments 
"CerUflcaUon 
"Sec  1803  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  certi'. 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  no  late 
than  the  June  30th  following  the  c*len<l«r 
yerfr  with  respect  to  which  the  equalization 
grant  Is  to  be  made,  the  amount  detennine«i 
under  section  1803  The  Secretary  of  th« 
Treasury  shall,  prior  to  audit  or  settlement 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  transfer 
from  the  Federal  unemployment  adjustment 
and  equalization  account  to  the  account  ol 
the  State  In  the  Unemployment  Trust  Pun,j 
the  amount  certified  under  this  subsection 
by  the  Secretary 

"Money  to  be  used  only  for  purposes  paui 
"(b)  Amounts  transferred  to  the  account 
of  a  State  pursuant  to  subsection  (t)  ti^ii 
be  used  only  for  the  payment  of  cash  bene- 
fits to  individuals  with  respect  to  their  un. 
employment,  exclusive  of  expenses  of  admin- 
istration." 

Sec  103  Title  IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  "under 
section  3304"  In  section  903(bi(l)(B)  the 
words  "or  sectl<5n  3309."  and  by  aJdlng  »t 
the  end   there<'>f  the  following  new  section 

"Federal    unemplovment    adjustment  and 
equalization  account 

"Establishment  of  Account 
'Sec  90e(a).  There  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  a  Feden; 
unemployment  adjustment  and  equalization 
account  For  the  purposes  provided  for  la 
section  904(ei.  such  account  shall  be  main- 
tained as  a  sepiu-ate  book  account  Anj 
moneys  to  the  credit  of  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment adjustment  and  equalization  »c- 
count  are  hereby  made  available  for  the 
payment  of  Federal  unemployment  adjust- 
ment benefits  provided  by  title  XVII.  the 
payments  to  States  provided  by  section 
1705id)  and  the  equalization  grants  author- 
ized by  title  XVIII.  There  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated,  without  flscal 
year  limitation,  such  amounts  as  are  neces- 
sary to  make  the  payments  of  benefits  pro- 
vided by  title  XVII  to  Individuals  by  reason 
of  the  exhaustion  of  their  rights  under  title 
XV.  and  any  additional  amounts  necessary 
(as  repayable  advances)  for  the  payment  of 
Federal  unemployment  adjustment  beneflu 
provided  by  title  XVII.  the  payments  to 
States  provided  by  section  1705(d)  and  tht 
equalisation  grants  authorized  by  title  XVm  " 
The  amounts  so  appropriated  shall  be  tran»- 
ferred  from  time  to  time  to  the  Federal  un- 
employment adjustment  and  equalization 
account  on  the  basis  of  estimates  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  of  the  amount* 
required  to  make  such  payments.  Amount* 
transferred  as  repayable  advances  shall  be 
repaid  without  Interest,  by  transfers  from 
the  Federal  unemployment  adjustment  and 
equalization  account  to  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury,  at  such  times  as  the  account 
In  the  Federal  unemployment  adjustment 
and  equalization  account  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  be  adequate 
for  such  purpose. 

"Transfer  from  Employment  Security  Admin- 
istration Account 

"(b)  Beginning  on  January  1  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  June  30,  1965.  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  transfer  (as  of  the  close  of 
each  month)  from  the  employment  security 
administration  account  to  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment adjustment  and  equalization 
account  an  amount  determined  by  him  to 
equal  three-sevenths  Ch)  of  the  amount  by 
which — 

"(1)  transfers  to  the  employment  security 
administration  account  pursuant  to  subsec- 
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Uon  (b)(2)  of  section  901  during  such 
month,  exceed 

■■^■J)  payments  during  such  month  from 
the  employment  security  administration  ac- 
count pursuant  to  subsections  (b)(3)  and 
id)  of  section  901. 

■'If  for  any  such  month  the  payments  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (2)  exceed  the  trans- 
fers referred  to  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  proper 
.idjustments  shall  be  made  In  the  amounts 
subsequently  transferred" 

r.r^t  n— AME.NDMENTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT TAX  ACT  LN  THE  INTERNAL 
Rr%ENUX  CODE  or  1934 

Employers  of  one  or  more  workers 
Sec    201     (a)    Section    3306    of   the    Inter- 
nal  Revenue   Code    of    1964    is   amended   by 
striking  out  subsection  ( a ) . 

lb)   Section  3301  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows. 
•Sec    3301    There    Is    hereby    imposed    on 
every  employer   for   the   calendar    year    1964 
and  for  each  calendar  year  thereafter  an  ex- 
cise tas.  with  respect  to  having  Individuals 
in  hU  employ,   equal   to  3  4   percent   of  the 
total  wages  (as  defined  In  section  3306(b)) 
paid  by  him  during  the  calendar   year  with 
respect  to  employment  (as  defined  in  section 
3306(ci  )  after  December  31,  1938." 
Nonprofit  organizations 
Sec   202    Paragraph  (8)   of  section  3306(C) 
of    the   Internal    Revenue    Code    of    1954    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(8)  (A)   service   performed    by  a  duly  or- 
panlKd,  commissioned,  or  licensed  minister 
of  a  church  In  the  exercise  of  his  ministry 
or  by  a  member  of  a  religious  order  In  the 
exercise  of  duties  required  by  such  order    or 
"(B)   service     performed     In     a    sheltered 
workshop  owned  or  operated  by  an  organiza- 
tion described  In  section  601(c)(3)    which  is 
exempt     from     Income     tax     under     section 
501(a).  other  than  service  performed  by  in- 
structors, foremen,  or  other  regular  staff  of 
the  workshop.     As  used  in  this  subparagraph 
the    term     'sheltered     workshop'     means     a 
facility  conducted  for  the  purpose  (1)  of  car- 
rying out  a  program  of  rehabilitation  for  In- 
dividuals whose  earning  capacity  Is  impaired 
by  age  or  physical  or  mentel  deficiency  or  In- 
Jury,  or  (11)  of  providing  remunerative  work 
for  Individuals  who  because  of  their  Impaired 
physical  or  mental  capacity  cannot  be  readily 
absorbed  In   the  competitive  labor  market  " 
Sec  203  (a)   Section  3306(g)   of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue   Code   of    1954    Is   amended    by 
deleting  the  period  at  the  end  thereof    sub- 
sUtutlng  a  comma  and  adding:  "and  In  the 
<ase  of  an  organization  described  In  section 
501(c)(3)   which  Is  exempt  from  Income  tax 
under  section  501(a)   and  services  for  which 
are  covered  by  a  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation   law,    'contributions'    means    any 
payment  required  by  a  State  law  to  be  made 
by  such  organization  into  an  unemployment 
fund,  to  the  extent  that  such  pa>-ments  are 
made  by  It  without  being  deducted   or  de- 
ductible   from    the    remuneration    of    Indi- 
viduals In  Its  employ" 

(b)   Section  3303 i a)   of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at 
i?m'u!?f    ^*^"eof:    "Without    regard    to   the 
limitations  of  this  section,  the  State  law  may 
provide  for  special  methods  for  determlnlnK 
the  contributions   payable  by   organizations 
described  In  section  501(c)  (3)  which  are  ex- 
empt from  Income  tax  under  section  601(a) 
If  it  also  provides  for  the  payment  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  on  the  basis  of  serv- 
loe  performed  for  such  organizations  In  the 
same  amount,  on  the  same  terms,  and  subject 
to  the   same    conditions    as    unemplovment 
compensation   on    the   basis   of   service   per- 
formed for  other  employers  under  the  State 
unemployment  compensation  law." 
Definition  of  tcages 
Sec    204.  Section  3306(b)    of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  delet- 
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ing  the  amount  "M.OOO"  wherever  it  appears 
and  substituting  therefor  the  amount  "«5  - 
200". 

Increase  in  rate  0/  tax 
No  Change  in  Credits 
Sec    205    Section    3302(d)(1)     of    the    In- 
ternal   Revenue    Code    of    1954    (relating   to 
credits  against  tax)    Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"( 1 )  Rate  of  Tax  Deemed  to  be  3  percent— 
In  applying  subsection  (c),  the  tax  Imposed 
by  section  3301  shall  be  computed  at  the 
rate  of  3  percent." 

Benefit  requirements 
Sec.  206.  The    Internal    Revenue    Code    of 
1954    Is    hereby    amended    by    renumbering 
present  section  3309  as  section  3310  and  In- 
serting a  new  section  3309  as  follows- 

"Sec.   3309.    (a)    Certification— On     Octo- 
tober  31.   1966,  and  on   October  31    of  each 
calendar    year    thereafter,    the    Secretary    of 
Labor    shall    certify    to    the    Secretary    each 
State    whose  law  he   finds   provides   for   the 
twelve-month  period  ending  on  such  October 
31  that  the  weekly  benefit  amount  and  the 
maximum    weekly    benefit    amount    payable 
have  been  In  accord  with  the  requirements 
of  subsection    (b),   but  he  shall  not  certify 
any  State  If,  after  reasonable  notice  and  od- 
portunlty  for  hearing  to   the  State   agency 
he  finds  that  under  the  State  law  the  weekiv 
benefit    amount    or    the    maximum    weekly 
benefit   amount   payable   have   not   been    in 
accord  with  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(D),    or   that   with   respect   to   such   twelve- 
month period  the  State  failed  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  such  State  law  provision 
For  any  State  which   Is  not  certified  under 
this  subsection  on  any  October  31.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall   within  ten  days  there- 
after notify  the  Secretary   of   the  reduction 
n  the  credit  aUowable  to  taxpayers  subject 
to  the  unemployment  compensation  law  of 

3r02,c)?4'^)^      ^"^"^      P"""^"^      ^      -^"- 

"(b)    Requirements — 

"(1)  With  respect  to  benefit  years  bcRin- 
nlng  on  or  after  January  1.  1966.  the  weekly 
benefit   amount   of   any   Individual   shall   be 

(A)  an  amount  (exclusive  of  allowances  with 
respect  to  dependents)  equal  to  at  least  one- 
half  of  such  individual's  average  weekiv 
wage  as  determined  by  the  State  agency    or 

(B)  the  maximum  compensation  payable 
with  respect  to  such  a  week  under  such  law 
whichever  is  the  lesser. 

"(2)  The  maximum  weekly  benefit  amount 
of  any  Individual  shaU  be  an  amount  equal 
to  at  least  the  following  percentages  of  the 
statewide  average  weekly  wage: 

"(A)  50  percent  for  benefit  years  beeln- 
nlng  during  1966  and  1967, 

"(B)  60  percent  for  benefit  years  beeln- 
nlng  during  1968  and  1969. 

"(C)    66 2i  percent  for  benefit  years  begin- 
ning January  i,  1970  and  thereafter. 
Any  weekly  benefit  amount  payable  under  a 
t>tate  law  may  be  rounded  to  an  even  dollar 
amount  in  accordance  with  such  State  law 
"(c)    Definitions — 

"(1)  'Benefit  year'  means  a  period  not  to 
exceed  one  year  beginning  subsequent  to  the 
end  of  an  individual's  base  period  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  limitation  of  maximum 
duration  of  compensation  is  applicable. 

"(2)  'Base  period'  means  a  period  of  not 
less  than  fifty-two  consecutive  weeks  or  four 
consecutive  calendar  quarters  ending  not 
earlier  than  six  months  prior  to  the  betrin- 
ning  of  an  individual's  benefit  year. 

"(3)  'High-quarter  wages'  means  the 
amount  of  wages  for  services  performed  in 
employment  covered  under  the  State  law 
paid  to  an  individual  in  that  quarter  of  his 
base  period  in  which  such  wages  were  hlRh- 
est,  irrespective  of  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  wages  subject  to  contributions 
under  such  State  law 


"(4)  'Individual's  average  weekly  wage' 
means  an  amount  computed  In  accordance 
with  the  State  law  equal  to  not  less  than 
(A)  one-thirteenth  of  an  individual's  high- 
quarter  wages,  or  (B)  the  amount  obtained 
by  dividing  the  total  amount  of  wages  (ir- 
respective of  the  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  wages  subject  to  contributions  under  the 
State  law)  paid  to  such  individual  during  his 
base  period  by  the  number  of  weeks  in  which 
he  performed  services  in  employment  cov- 
ered  under  such   law  during  such  period. 

"(5)  'Statewide  average  weekly  wage' 
means  the  amount  computed  by  the  State 
agency  at  least  once  each  year  on  the  basis 
of  the  aggregate  amount  of  wages,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
wages  subject  to  contributions  under  such 
State  law,  reported  by  emplovers  as  paid  for 
services  covered  under  such  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  during  the  period 
of  the  first  four  of  the  last  six  completed 
calendar  quarters  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
computation,  divided  by  a  figure  represent- 
ing fifty-two  times  the  twelve-month  aver- 
age of  the  number  of  employees  In  the  pay 
period  ending  nearest  the  fifteenth  day  of 
each  month  during  the  same  four  calendar 
quarters,  as  reported  by  such  employers. 

"(d)  Notice  to  Governor  of  Noncertlfica- 
tion— If  at  any  time  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  reason  to  believe  that  a  State  may  not 
be  certified  under  subsection  (a),  he  "shall 
Pf^omptly  notify  the  Governor  of  such  State" 
n6\  denial  of  compensation  during  training 
Sec.  207.  Section  3304(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: ^ 

"(7)  Compensation  shall  not  be  denied 
In  such  State  to  an  otherwise  eligible  In- 
dividual for  any  week  because  he  Is  in 
training  with  the  approval  of  the  State 
agency;  and  such  Individual  In  training  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  not  otherwise  eligible 
for  any  such  week  by  reason  of  availability 
or  active  search  for  work  requirement  of  the 
State  law  or  by  reason  of  his  having  re- 
fused to  accept  work." 

Limitation  on  credit  against  tax 
SEC.  208.   (a)    Section   3302(c)    of  the   In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
( 4 )   as  follows : 

"(4)  If  the  unemployment  compensation 
law  of  a  State  has  not  been  certified  for  a 
12-month  period  ending  on  October  31  pur- 
suant to  section  3309(a),  then  the  total 
credits  (after  applying  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  and  paragraphs  (l),  (2)  and  (3)  of  this 
subsection)  otherwise  allowable  under  this 
section  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  such 
October  31  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
subject  to  the  unemployment  compensation 
law  of  such  State,  shaU  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  by  which  2.7  percent  exceeds  the 
f(3ur-week  benefit  cost  rate  applicable  to  such 
State  for  such  taxable  year  in  accordance 
with  the  notification  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  pursuant  to  section  3309(a) ." 

(b)  Section  3302(c)  (3)  (C)  (1)  is  amended 
by  substituting  the  term  "4-year"  for  the 
term  "5-year". 

(c)  The  heading  for  paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section (d)  is  revised  to  read  "4-vear  Bene- 
fit Cost  Rate",  and  the  paragraph  is  amended 
to  read: 

"For  purposes  of  subsection  (c)  (4)  and 
subparagraph  (C)  of  subsection  (c)(3)  the 
four-year  benefit  cost  rate  applicable  to 
any  State  for  any  taxable  year  Is  that  per- 
centage obtained  by  dividing 

"(A)  One-fourth  of  the  total  compensa- 
Uon  paid  under  the  State  unemployment 
compensation  law  during  the  four-year  pe- 
riod ending  at  the  close  of  the  first  calendar 
year  preceding  such  taxable  year,  by 
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"(B)   the  total  of  the  remuneration  sub-  tttlx  m— maciLLAMxons  With  hi*  pen,  he  painted  f or  th*  »  -^ 

Ject  to  oontrthuWon*  under  th«  State  unem-  Appointment  of  Special  Advisory  Commission  to  see  the  Story  of  the  DeoDle  i^«  i?^S 

ployment  componitaUon  law  with  reapect  to  ^1    „, ,       '  Ji      „        ,         \   ,,     ^     .  r^^Cj^   ♦»,.    wl-.i-.i "  .    ^^  ^^     °°  ^^«1 

me  first  calMularyear  prfxedina  «uch  tax-  ^"'^    301(a).   The   Secretary   Bhall.   during  along    the    MiMiBSippl.       In    his    claatic 

able  year.     -Bemuneratlon-  rorthe  purpo««  ^***-  *PPo»»'  »  8p«:lal  AdTtK>ry  Commlaalon  Tom  Sawyer,"  he  Immortalized  the  arf 

of     thl*    .ubpara«raph    .hall     Include     the  "'^  unemployment  oompenaatlon  for  the  pur-  ventures,    the  happiness,   the  woes    aM 

amount  of  wagw  for  aervlces  covered  under  ^  °'  reTlewlng  the  FWera^-SUte  profi^am  the    visions    of    boyhood.      Tom   aiJS! 

the  State  law  IrreapecUve  of  the  UmiUtlon  "^  unemployment  compenaatlon  and  making  ^^^    j        ^j    ^^                     examnJ^^ 

or  the  amount  of  wage.  .ubj«:t  to  contrlbu-  '"ecommeudaUon.    for    improvement  of    thl.  American  vouth-^Prti^.n^ 

tlon.  u^er  .uch  SUte  Uw  pLd  ^iS  1^-  'y^**"^-  especially  in  relation  to  the  financing  ^Zi^'^J^'^^Z^^J^  undertake  the 

dividual  by  MTLpSyJrdT^tog  aS  ^en-  Z'   ^*   ^^""^    unempto^-ment   adjustment  magniflcent      compUaited     schemes    of 

dar  year  up  to  wSw-   for  S^tL  foe  Which  ^^^flts  eatablUhed  by  thu  Act.  the  gradu-  VOUth   which  can  lead  only  to  the  dU- 

U   13  necewary  the  Sei:retary  of  Labor  .hall  *'*^  Increaae  In  the  maximum  weekly  benefit  tress  of   adults,  but  always  prepared  to 

estimate  the  remuneraUon  with   r«»pect   to  f°»ount  provided  by  section  206  of  thl.  Act.  shoulder     the      responsibiliUes     of     Ufe 

the    calendar    year    preceding    the    taxable  t^e  need,  if  any.  for  a  Federal  provision  re-  which  come  their  way.     Can  anyone  for 

vear  "                    J           f             ^  latmg  to  the  wage  and  employment  qualify-  ,  -p               ^  „    ^  Plnn  a.,  th^v  «il 

^^                     ,.*     ,        V  *  ing   requirement,    for   unemployment   com-  8^1  i om  ana  tiucK  ^inn  as  they  observe 

Change  xn  certification  date  pen^iUon  under  State  law.,  and   any  other  their    funeral   rltes   from    the   gallery  of 

3«c    200.  (a)   aectlcm    3302(a)(1)     of    the  matter,  bearing  on  the  Federal-State  unem-  ^he  Church,  or  Can  anyone  forget  Tomg 

Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954  U  amended  ployment  compensaUon  program.  strength     and     courage    when    he    and 

by  (b)  The  CommlMlon  .hall  be  appointed  by  Becky  Thatcher  are  lost  in  the  cave 

the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  civil-  In  our  present-day  society  as  we  con- 
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( 1 )  deleting  the  phraae  "for  the  taxable 
year"   following  the   word    •certified". 

(3)  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  adding  the  following:  "for  the  twelve- 
month period  ending  on  October  31  of  mch 
year." 

(b)  Section  3302(b)  of  .uch  Code  U 
amended  by 

( 1 )  deleting  the  phraae  "for  the  taxable 
jrear"  following  the  word  "certified"; 

(2)  Inserting  after  the  word.  "Mctlon 
3303"  the  foUowlng:  "for  the  twelve-month 
perlod'endlng  od  October  31  of  such  year": 

(3)  deleting  the  phraee  "throughout  the 
taxable  year"  following  the  word,  "required 
to  pay  If"  and  .ubetltutlng  therefor  "in  .uch 
twelve-month  period." 

(c)  Section  3303(b)(1)  of  such  Code  1. 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'■(1)  On  October  31  of  each  calendar  year. 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify  to  the 
Secretary  the  law  of  each  State  (certified  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  a.  provided  In  section 
3304  for  the  twelve-month  period  on  such 
October  31)  with  respect  to  which  he  find. 
that  reduced  rate,  of  contribution,  were  al- 
lowable with  respect  to  such  twelve-month 
period  only  in  accordance  with  the  provision, 
of  subsection  (a)  " 

(d)  Section  3303(b)(2)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by 

(1)  deleting  the  phrase  "taxable  year" 
where  It  first  appears  and  substituting  there- 
for "twelve-month  period  ending  on  Octo- 
ber 31"; 

(2)  deleting  the  phrase  "on  December  31 
of  such  taxable  year"  following  the  word. 
"the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall"  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  "on  such  October  31"; 

(3)  deleting  the  words  "taxable  year"  fol- 
lowing the  phrase  "contributions  were  allow- 
able with  respect  to  such"  and  substituting 
therefor  "twelve-month  period". 

(e)  Section  3303(b)(3)  of  such  Code  U 
amended  by 

(1)  deleting  the  phrase  "taxable  year" 
where  It  first  appears  and  substituting  there- 
for "twelve-month  period  ending  on  Octo- 
ber 31"; 

(2)  deleting  the  phrase  "taxable  year" 
where  it  next  appears  and  substituting  there- 
for "twelve-month  period". 

(ft  Section  3304(c)  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed by 

( 1 )  deleting  the  initial  phrase  "On  De- 
cember 31  of  each  taxable  year"  and  substi- 
tuting therefor  "On  October  31  of  each 
calendar  year"; 

(2)  deleting  the  phrase  "such  taxable 
year"  in  the  first  sentence  and  substituting 
therefor  "the  12-month  jjerlod  ending  on 
such  October  31". 

(g)  Section  3304fd)  of  such  Code  1.  amend- 
ed by  deleting  the  initial  phraee  "If.  at  any 
time  during  the  taxable  year."  and  rabstl- 
tutlng  therefor  "If  at  any  time". 


service  laws  and  shall  con.i.t  of  12  person,  cern  ourselves  With  juvenile  delinauenrv 

who  shall  be  representative  of  employers  and  itg  causes   and   It.  rurwt    it  wnnlw  V^    ' 

employees  in  equal  numbers.  representaUvee  l"  Causes   ana  lUJ  CUres,  It  WOUld  do  u« 

of  Stale  and  I^eral  agencle.  concerned  with  *«"    '«  occasionally   turn  our  thought, 

the    administration    of    the    unemployment  toward    this    boy    of    Hction    who  standg 

compensation    program,   other   person,   with  SO  tall.     We  might  leam  a  lesson  or  two 

special   knowledge,   experience,   or  quallfica-  which  would  be  Of  help  In  understand- 

tlona  with  respect  to  siich  a  program,  and  ing  today's  problems.     While  the  setting 

members  of  the  public.  may  be  different,  the  American  boy  to 

(c)  The  commi«ion  is  authorized  to  en-  day  Is  the  same  boy  as  the  one  who 
gage  .uch  technical  aasUtance  a.  may  be  re-  fl„o»oH  ««  fK«  v*i»ei.ei.>r,i  «^^»  *v.  . 
quired    to   carry  out   lU   fui^ction..   and   the  ?^*^°"  the  Misslss  pp.  crept  through 

Secretary  shall,  in  addiUon.  make  avaUabie  ^"^    graveyard    at   midnight,   and  con- 

to  the  Commission  such  secretarial,  clerical,  vlnced   his  friends  it  was  fun  to  whlte- 

and    other    SMlstance,    and    such    perUnent  wash  a  WOOden  fence, 

data  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Labor  Mr.  President.  I  introduce,  for  appro- 

as  it  may  require  to  carry  out  such  funcUons.  priat«     reference,     a     Joint    resolution 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  report  which   would   designate  July  6    1963    u 
of    its    findings   and   recommendation,    (in-  Tom  Sawyer  E>ay  USA 

eluding  recommendations  for  change,  in  the  y-- 

provisions    of    the    Social    Security    Act    and 

the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act)   to  the 

Secretary,  such  report  to  be  submitted  not 

later  than  October  1.  1966.  after  which  date 

such  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

le)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of 
the  Commission,  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but 
not  exceeding  STS.OO  per  day.  including  travel 
time;  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  bvislness,  they  may 
be  allowed  travel  ezpwnsee.  including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subaUtence,  as  authorised  by 
section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expense.  Act 
of  1»46  (5  US.C.  73b-2)  for  person.  In  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently. 

Effective  dates 

Sec.  302.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 201(a)  and  202  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  remuneration  paid  after  1965 
for  services  performed  after  1966.  The 
amendments  made  by  section  204  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  remuneration  paid  after  1965. 
The  amendments  made  by  section  203  shall 
be  effective  January  1.  1963,  and  the  amend- 
ment, made  by  sections  206.  207.  206.  and 
200  shall  be  effective  January  1.  1966  The 
amendment  made  by  section  201(b)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  De- 
cember 31.  1963 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  81) 
designating  July  6.  1963.  as  Tom  Saw>er 
Day.  USA  ,  introduced  by  Mr.  Lowe  of 
Missouri  (for  himself  and  Mr.  STimio- 
TON>,  was  received,  read  tvrtce  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


AS 


DESIGNATION    OF   JULY   6.    1963, 
TOM  SAWYER  DAY.  USA. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Missouri  has  had  many  great  sons 
who  have  made  major  contributions  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  our  Na- 
tion. But  none  have  left  a  more  lasting 
mark  on  our  society  than  Samuel  L. 
Clemens.  l>etter  known  as  Mark  Twain. 
bom  in  1835  at  Florida,  Mo, 


FEDERAL  AND  STATE  PROGRAMS 
RELATING  TO  OUTDOOR  RECREA- 
TION—CHANGE OP  CONFEREE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  be  sub- 
stituted as  a  conferee  on  Senate  bill  28, 
to  promote  the  coordination  and  develop- 
ment of  effective  Federal  and  State  pro- 
prams  relating  to  outdoor  recreation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott].  I 
am  told  that  this  has  been  approved  by 
the  conferees,  and  that  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  Is  absent  on  ofDclal 
business:  and  apparently  the  conference 
will  meet  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  INTER- 
AGENCY COORDINATION  IN  ENVI- 
RONMENTAL HAZARDS — PESTI- 
CIDE CONTROL 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Reorganization   and   International  Or- 


rtnizatlons  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
gmment  Operations  will  begin  public 
hearings  on  May  16  on  the  control  of 
pesticides  and  other  chemical  poisons. 
^^  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  planned 
inquiries  into  problems  of  interagency 
coordination  in  environmental  hazards. 

Dr  Jerome  Wiesner.  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, will  appear  as  the  leadoff  wit- 
ness. Scheduled  to  testify  next  week 
are  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Anthony  Celebrezze,  on  May  21 ; 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall. 
on  May  22;  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  Freeman,  on  May  23. 

These  hearings  mark  the  beginning 
of  our  study  of  "Interagency  Coordina- 
tion in  Environmental  Hazards."  an- 
nounced by  Subcommittee  Chairman 
Hubert  Humphrey  last  month. 

It  is  especially  diflQcult  to  bring  co- 
ordination to  the  fields  of  chemical  poi- 
son research  and  regulation.  Regulatory 
activities  are  carried  on  in  both  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  Research  is 
conducted  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Moreover,  various  Federal  agencies — 
Forest  Service.  Corps  of  Engineers.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service — actually  use  these 
products  in  their  operating  programs. 

How  do  these  various  agencies  admin- 
ister the  programs  under  their  Jurisdic- 
tion? How  do  they  look  at  the  pesticide 
problem  itself?  We  will  seek  answers  to 
these  at  our  first  hearings. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC  ,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr  KEPAUVER: 
Address  delivered  by  Senator  Douglas  on 
Uie  subject  of  rail  mergers  at  the  convention 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
In  Detroit  on  May  8,  1963. 
By  Mr    CASE: 
SUtemcnt  by   him  relating  to  the  award 
to  the  Emerson  Public  Library,  Emerson,  N.J., 
of  a   1963  Book-of-the-Month  Award. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILBUR  D.  MATSON 
Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in 
rustic  McConnelsville.  on  the  Muskin- 
gum River  in  Morgan  County,  Ohio, 
lives  and  works  Mr.  Wilbur  D.  Matson,  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  our  State. 
Morgan  County  has  a  population  of 
12,747;  McCormelsville,  its  county  seat, 
a  population  of  2,257.  They  are  situ- 
ated in  the  Muskingum  Valley,  through 
which  flows  the  beautiful  Muskingum 
River,  It  empties  into  the  Ohio  River, 
about  35  miles  away. 

No  lovelier  area  was  to  be  found  any- 
where in  Ohio  before  its  tree-covered, 
grass-covered,  and  shrub-covered  hills 
were  denuded  of  their  vegetation  by  the 
strip  miners  of  coal,  who  struck  indiffer- 


ently with  huge  claw  shovels  capable  of 
removing  50  tons  at  each  bite. 

Wilbur  D.  Matson  in  his  youth  was  a 
lawyer:  his  love,  however,  was  in  writ- 
ing. In  1918,  he  became  the  editor  of 
the  Morgan  Coimty  Herald.  His  nat- 
ural gift  as  a  writer  and  his  clear  and 
constructive  thinking  would  have  made 
him  a  success  in  Journalism  in  which- 
ever metropolitan  center  he  might  have 
settled.  He  has  been  devoted  to  good 
government  and  to  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  life  of  our  country.  He  has 
fought  to  preserve  the  natural  scenic 
beauty  of  his  area,  the  cleanliness  of 
the  streams  and  creeks,  and  the  life  of 
the  trees,  the  gra.sses,  the  shrubs,  the 
flowers,  and  the  other  natural  coverage 
of  the  land. 

His  affection  for  the  Muskingum 
Valley,  the  town  of  McConnelsville.  and 
the  county  of  Morgan  kept  him  in  his 
native  area.  With  due  respect  for 
other  writers  of  Ohio,  I  am  obliged  to 
say  that  I  have  always  found  rich  en- 
joyment in  reading  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Matson,  which,  although  in  prose,  have 
all  the  attributes  of  inspiring  poetry. 

On  May  3,  Mr.  Wilbur  D.  Matson  was 
honored  by  his  fellow  newsmen  for  his 
lifetime  of  outstanding  service  to  jour- 
nalism. No  worthier  person  in  all  Ohio 
could  have  been  chosen  for  that  honor. 

I  want  to  join  with  his  associates  in 
expressing  felicitation  to  this  distin- 
guished journalist. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  newspaper  article  which 
appeared  in  the  May  5  issue  of  the 
Athens  Messenger  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wn,BUR  D.  Matson  Honored  for  Lrr-ETiME 
OF  Service  to  Jottrnalism 

Wilbur  D.  Matson,  veteran  editor  and  co- 
publisher  of  the  Morgan  County  Herald,  Mc- 
Connelsville, wto  honored  Friday  night  by 
fellow  newsmen  for  his  lifetime  of  outstand- 
ing service  to  Joiu-nalism. 

The  occasion  was  the  spring  banquet  of 
the  Southeastern  Ohio  Newspaper  Associa- 
tion and  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  Theta  Sigma 
Phi,  journalism  fraternities.  Dr.  Alphus 
Chrlstensen,  president  of  Rio  Grande  Col- 
lege, was  guest  speaker. 

The  Matson  award  was  made  by  William 
S.  Miller.  Logan,  president  of  the  SEO  news- 
paper association.  He  said  Matson  was  first 
a  lawyer  and  In  1918  he  became  editor  of 
the  Morgan  County  paper. 

His  editorials  have  been  reprinted  in  the 
New  York  Times.  Wall  Street  Journal,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Chicago  Tribune  and 
many  Ohio  newspapers.  He  is  a  personal 
friend  of  Herbert  Hoover  and  was  a  friend 
of  the  late  Robert  A.  Taft.  A  Republican 
leader,  he  was  a  delegate  four  times  from 
his  15th  district  to  the  party's  national  con- 
vention. 

MiUer  said,  "The  only  important  thing  In 
a  newspaper  is  content.  The  typography 
and  appearance  are  only  frills.  Wilbur  Mat- 
son  has  stood  as  a  monument  to  that  fact 
for  45  years." 

"Journalism  provides  lor  the  general  pub- 
lic and  the  news  industry  the  last  source  In 
English  compKJsitlon,"  Dr.  Chrlstensen  said. 
Most  English  majors  in  colleges  are  litera- 
ture majors,  he  said,  probably  because  it  is 


easier  and  more  Interesting,  Writing  Is  hard 
work,  the  president  said.  He  predicted  in 
the  future  colleges  wlU  be  looking  to  Joxir- 
nallsm   schools   for   composition   teachers. 

Dr.  Chrlstensen  discussed  both  sides  of 
the  argument  on  the  value  of  Journalism 
schools  compared  VFlth  liberal  arts  studies. 
He  said  Journalism  courses  offer  composition, 
ethics,  government,  logic,  philosophy  and 
law  In  addition  to  the  fundamentals  of  news- 
p.iper  work. 

Among  those  introduced  were  William 
Evans  and  Haskell  Short.  Columbus,  United 
Press  International;  William  Ortell,  Colum- 
bus, executive  secretary  of  the  Ohio  News- 
paper Association;  Dr,  L,  J,  Hortln,  director 
of  the  Ohio  University  School  of  Journal- 
ism; George  Starr  Lasher,  former  Journal - 
Ism  school  director;  and  former  State  Sen- 
ator J.  Sherman  Porter,  Gallipolls. 

During  the  afternoon,  the  newspaper  as- 
sociation elected  Dwlght  Wetherholt,  editor 
of  the  Gallipolls  Tribune,  as  president;  John 
Ward,  news  editor  of  the  Athens  Messenger, 
vice  president,  and  Dr.  Hortin  was  reelected 
executive  secretary  of  the  group. 

After  the  business  meeting  the  members 
toured  new  facilities   at  the  Messenger, 


OHIO'S  PENDING  STRIP  MINE  BILL 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gratified  to  learn  that  there  Is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Ohio  Legislature  a  bill  which 
would  substantially  strengthen  Ohio's 
present  strip  mine  law.  The  bill  has 
been  introduced  by  State  Senator  Ed 
Witmer,  of  Canton.  Ohio,  and  cospon- 
sored  by  State  Senator  Oliver  Ocasek,  of 
Northfield,  Ohio.  I  commend  these  two 
senators  for  their  foresight  and  their 
acknowledgment  of  a  very  serious  eco- 
nomic problem  that  Is  being  faced  by  the 
27  counties  in  which  coal  stripping  is 
conducted.  I  am  indeed  hopeful  that  the 
Ohio  Legislature  will  approve  this  bill, 
and  that  it  will  be  enacted  into  law. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Ohio  Leg- 
islature for  turning  down  a^ecently  in- 
troduced bill  which  would  have  permit- 
ted extensive  strip  mining  operations  in 
State  parks,  State  forests,  and  on  other 
public  lands.  Enactment  of  such  a  bill 
would  have  been  disastrous. 

I  realize  that  without  question  there 
will  be  vigorous  attempts  by  powerful 
lobby  groups  either  to  delay  action  on 
this  bill  or  to  weaken  it.  However,  Ohio 
deserves  and  needs  a  strip  mine  law  that 
will  require  more  adequate  and  complete 
reclamation  of  spoil  banks. 

During  my  administration  as  Governor 
of  Ohio,  after  many  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts, there  was  finally  enacted  a  strip 
mine  reclamation  law  requiring  strip 
mine  operators  to  restore  the  usefulness 
of  the  land  by  a  degree  of  leveling  of  spoil 
banks  and  planting  of  them  in  grasses 
and  trees.  Although  it  has  been  helpful 
in  land  restoration,  I  have  always  felt 
that  it  should  have  required  stricter  con- 
servation and  restoration  measures. 
Now,  after  more  than  10  years  of  expe- 
rience with  the  inadequate  reclamation 
of  spoil  banks,  Ohio  should  accept  noth- 
ing less  than  the  provisions  contained  in 
S.  322,  the  pending  bill. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  while  strip 
mining  in  Ohio  is  a  big  business,  and 
that  although  up   to  the  present  time 
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only  183.000  acres  in  27  counties  have 
been  stripped,  it  will  grow  much  larger, 
spreading  into  new  areas,  and  will  ulti- 
mately consume  upwards  of  one-half 
million  acres,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
entire  area  of  Franklin  County  and  half 
of  Pickaway  County.  Ohio.  Unless  ade- 
quate reclamation  is  done,  the  future 
economies  of  the  affected  counties  will 
be  very  seriously  threatened. 

Recently,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority made  an  extensive  appraisal  of 
coal  strip  mining  and  its  effects.  The 
report  reveals  that  stripping  substanti- 
ally reduces  land  values  and  ad  valorem 
taxes.  It  pointed  out  that  tax  decreases 
following  strip  mining  in  one  instance 
ranged  from  13  to  53  percent.  In  an- 
other Instance,  the  assessment  of  the 
land  being  stripped  rose  from  $15  to$130 
per  acre,  and  then,  after  mining,  dropped 
to  75  cents. 

Mr.  E*resident,  it  is  very  easy  to  see 
that  the  future  capability  of  many  Ohio 
counties  to  support  their  schools  and 
local  governments  is  seriously  threat- 
ened unless  adequate  restrictive  meas- 
ures are  taken,  as  provided  in  this  bill. 
Unless  the  self-sufBciency  of  this  vast 
potential  strip-mine  area  is  preserved  or 
restored,  the  same  area  will  soon  become 
dependent  upon  Federal  help,  through 
programs  such  as  area  redevelopment, 
aid  to  depressed  areas,  etc. 

Mr.  President,  those  opposing  recla- 
mation and  restoration  of  strip-mine 
areas  falsely  point  out  that  the  cost  is 
excessive,  in  relation  to  the  profits  from 
strip  mining  or  the  original  value  of  the 
land.  According  to  the  TVA  report,  rec- 
lamation cost  ranged  from  1  to  3  cents 
F>er  ton  of  coal  mined  through  the  strip- 
mining  process.    It  i.s  estimated  that  the 


cost  per  ton  for  practically  complete  rec- 
lamation. Including  reforestation  of  the 
spoil  banks  or  the  planting  of  the  leveled 
land  in  grasses,  would  not  exceed  5  cents 
per  ton,  on  the  average. 

Here  are  some  facts  that  are  little 
known  in  Ohio:  In  1960,  according  to  a 
report  given  to  me  by  the  U.S.  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  265  strip  mines  in  Ohio 
produced  23.883.289  tons  of  coal,  at  an 
average  value  of  $3.64  per  ton.  fob. 
mine.  The  estimated  total  gross  value 
of  this  1960  production  was  $86,935,171.- 
96.  Through  a  provision  in  our  Federal 
tax  laws,  these  strip  mine  operators  were 
given,  in  1960.  a  Federal  subsidy  amount- 
ing to  $8,335,267  86 — this  resulting  from 
the  10-percent  depletion  allowance. 

For  the  year  1961.  260  strip  mine  op- 
erators producing  22.463,370  tons  re- 
ported gross  earnings  of  $80,194,230.90, 
and  received  their  usual  subsidy,  through 
the  10-percent  depletion  allowance,  of 
$7,682,472.54.  Yet,  many  of  these  op- 
erators say  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
spend  a  few  cents  per  ton,  out  of  their 
earnings,  to  reclaim  the  land  they  de- 
stroy. 

Based  on  the  tonnage  in  Ohio  for  1960, 
considering  the  subsidy  or  depletion  al- 
lowance for  that  year,  the  operators  were 
given  a  Federal  tax  credit  of  35  cents  for 
every  ton  produced.  Written  into  our 
Federal  tax  laws  is  a  provision  for  a 
depletion  allowance  to  firms  engaged  in 
the  extraction  of  minerals,  including  oil, 
gas,  coal,  and  so  forth.  The  percentage 
of  depletion  allowance  varies,  depending 
upon  the  type  of  mineral.  Supposedly, 
the  purpose  of  this  depletion  allowance, 
which  actually  is  a  Federal  subsidy,  is  to 
compensate  the  extracting  industry  for 
the  ultimate  exhaustion  of  the  mineral, 
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plus  providing  it  with  funds  for  the  ex- 
ploration  of  new  sources  or  locatlom  of 
minerals.  Strip  mine  operators  In  Ohio 
have  long  known  the  exact  locations  of 
all  strippable  areas.  This  annual  $8  ml], 
lion  windfall  to  them  is  unnecessary  for 
future  exploration.  It  would  be  better 
if  this  money  were  used  to  reclaim  the 
land  that  they  have  completely  depleted 

Mr  President,  the  tremendous  Federal 
.sub:sidy  through  the  10-percent  depletion 
allowance  has  astounded  me.  I  had  no 
idea  that  it  readied  such  figures.  I  have 
before  me  tables,  prepared  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  showing  the 
number  of  strip  mining  operations  for 
the  years  1960  and  1961  in  23  States 
The  tables  give  the  State-by-State  pro- 
duction  in  tons:  the  average  value  per 
ton.  fob.  mine;  the  estimated  total  groog 
value  m  dollars;  and.  among  other 
things,  and  most  Important,  the  total 
depletion  allowance  or  subsidy  allowed 
these  operators.  The  Federal  subsidy 
for  the  year  1960.  for  all  States  men- 
tioned in  these  tables,  wa*  $44,024,049.44- 
for  the  year  1961,  the  total  was  $42,948,- 
306.03.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoiia 
consent  that  these  two  tables  be  placed 
at  this  p>oint  In  the  Record,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  contemplate  submit- 
ting to  one  of  the  tax  bills  that  will  come 
to  the  Senate  an  amendment  requiring 
that  at  least  one-half  of  the  10-perceni 
depletion  allowance  granted  to  operators 
in  each  State  be  set  up,  by  law,  in  special 
funds,  allocated  to  the  individual  States 
affected  by  strip  mining,  to  be  used  in 
land  reclamation  and  restoration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Scuedulj:  No.  1 
Estimated  niazimum  d<plHion  deduction  allowable,  bituminous  coal,  lignite  (»trip  mining),  yar  I960 
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99  9 
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33.  1 
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36 
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1,412.341 

4.20 
3.39 

2.98 

74,781.00 
5.  970.  3H6.  30 
4,  208,  776.  18 

2.  070.  75 
2>A.  175.  .50 
211,851.  15 
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5,  70«.  190.80 
3,996,925.03 

7,211.02 
.570.  619.  08 
399,692.50 

100  Q 
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1 
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9 
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2.91 
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I  Col  1,  frntn  tsMc  30,  p.  96,  Minenil.'!  Yearl^ook,  1961,  vol.  II,  "Fuels,"  Department 
ofthe  Interior.  Hure»u  of  .Mine.'. 

t  Col.  2,  from  tat>le  30.  p.  «6.  .M  ineniU  i  earlwok,  1961,  vol.  II,  "FueU,"  Department 
ofthe  interior,  Hureau  of  Mines. 

1  Col  3,  from  tat>le64.  r  148,  Mineral?  Ypftrbook,  1961,  vol.  11,  "Fuel',"  Department 
oltlie  interior,  bureau  of  .Mines. 


*  Col.  .*;,  a.<Nun)pd  royalty  payments   ha,scd  on  e.stlmated  average  of  15-cent-7vr- 
ton  royalty  for  bituminous  and  lijrnite. 

»  Col.  7,  tTiaiimnm  t>erceutuge  depletion  allowable  on  10  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
Income. 

•  Col.  8,  from  table  14,  p.  76,  Minerals  Yearbofjk,  1961,  vd.  11,  "Fuels,"  Departineut 
of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  .M  ines. 


THE  CHANGING  SITUATION  IN 
HUNGARY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  12,  I  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Recently.  I  expressed  my  concern  about  the 
foreaeeable  fate  of  the  resolutions  .adopted  In 
late  1956,  and  early  1957,  by  the  United  Na- 
tions condemning  the  wrongful  intrusion  of 
the  military  might  of  Communist  Russia  In 
subduing  the  uprlblng  of  the  Hungarian 
patriots. 

Aa  of  this  day  the  demands  of  the  United 
Nations  are  still  In  force  and  still  disregarded 
by  Communist  Russia.  The  resolutions 
adopted  among  other  things  called  for  free 
elections  so  that  the  people  could  choose 
their  own  government;  for  the  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  troops  from  Hungarian  soil;  and  for 
a  general  amnesty  for  the  participants  In  the 
195e  uprising. 

It  la  now  6  years  inter,  none  of  the  man- 
date* of  the  United  Nations  have  been  car- 
ried Into  effect.  Tlie  framework  of  repres- 
sion by  Communist  Russia  remains 
unchanged.  It  is  a  sad  plight  and  bespeaks 
with  vigor  the  ability  of  Communist  Russia 
to  defy  the  United  Nations. 

In  this  session  of  the  United  Nations.  Sir 
Leslie  Munro.  who  has  been  the  most  vigor- 
ous proponent  of  the  need  of  action  on  this 
Issue  against  Red  Ru.ssla  has  been,  through 
the  pressure  taken  by  our  Government,  re- 
moved as  the  United  Nations  special  repre- 
senutlve  on  the  question  of  Hungary  and 
substituted  by  Mr.  U  Thant.  To  my  distress 
and  that  of  many  others  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secreta^^  General,  U  Thant,  Intermit- 
tently and  ^^clally  since  the  recent  Cuban 
episode  has  been  speaking  In  a  degree  far  In 
excess  of  what  the  facts  Justify— about  the 
peaceful  purposes  of  Communist  Rus.sla  and 
Khrushchev.  In  fact  his  words  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  In  the  Cuban  Issue.  U  Thant 
la  of  the  belief  that  Khrushchev  Is  entitled  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  people  of  the  world  for 
hU  wlllingneas  to  follow  a  course  avoiding 
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all-out  war.  Mr.  U  Thant  thxis  completely 
forgets  the  fact  that  It  was  Khrushchev  and 
Khrushchev  alone  who  Initially  procured  the 
delivery  of  the  nalssUes  and  the  Russian 
troops  In  Cuba. 

The  sympathizers  of  the  Hungarian  pa- 
triots of  195€  and  of  the  plight  of  Hungary 
have  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of  what  will 
happen  In  the  United  Nations  with  respect 
to  this  Hungarian  Issue. 

We  have  the  recent  revelation  carried  by 
an  Associated  Press  story  dated  January  5, 
1963.  that  through  the  orders  of  Mr.  U  Thant, 
the  United  Nations  was  not  to  beam  any 
more  messages  to  Hungary  over  their  Geneva 
station. 

On  January  16 — not  wanting  to  believe 
that  this  order  was  Issued  by  Mr.  D  Thant — 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  State  Department 
making  Inquiry  about  the  report  and  pro- 
testing against  the  action  If  it  in  fact  had 
taken  place. 

Why  have  we  suddenly  decided  that  there 
shall  be  no  more  beaming  of  the  truth  to  the 
people  of  Hungary?  No  reasonable  answer 
can  be  given  to  that  question,  particularly. 
If  we  concede  that  the  broadcasting  of  mes- 
sages prior  to  this  year  was  Justified. 

Today,  I  have  been  Informed  that  such  an 
order  was  Issued  and  that  the  U.S.  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations,  "immediately  pro- 
tested the  Secretary  Generals  decision  to 
discontinue  the  broadcasts  and  has  raised  the 
matter  personally  with  him." 

That  our  Government  protested  the  deci- 
sion of  Mr.  U  Thant  Is,  of  course,  commenda- 
ble but  not  adequate.  Why  did  he  Issue  this 
order'!'  Doesn't  his  direction  to  discontinue 
the  broadcasts  Into  Hungary  give  credence  to 
the  rumor  that  the  Hungarian  Issue  will  be 
swept  under  the  rug?  What  faith  can  the 
people  of  the  world  have  in  us  or  in  the 
United  Nations  If  the  flagrant  conduct  of 
Communist  Russia  against  the  Hungarians  Is 
to  be  forgotten  or  condoned? 

On  May  10,  1962,  the  London  Economist 
carried  the  story  that  Red  Russia  had  agreed 
to  vot«  for  Mr.  V  Thant  as  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  release 


Cardinal  Mindszeuty  and  some  20  other  Im- 
prisoned leaders  of  the  1956  revolution,  if  the 
United  States  would  discontinue  its  demands 
before  the  United  Nations  for  a  discussion 
of  the  Hungarian  revolution  Issues. 

Our  State  Department  has  denied  this 
story  but  In  spite  of  the  denials,  the  stories 
persist  in  the  public  press.  Recent  develop- 
ments seem  to  have  some  relationship  with 
the  story  carried  as  early  as  8  months  ago  In 
the  London  Economist,  on  what  was  In  the 
making. 

Mr.  U  Thant  has  been  chosen  as  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations.  Sir  Leslie 
Munroe,  the  most  vigorous  proponent  of  the 
need  of  the  United  Nations  taking  action  on 
the  Hungarian  issue  against  Red  Russia,  has 
been  removed  from  his  post,  and  the  work  of 
Sir  Leslie  Munroe  specifically  undertaken  by 
Mr.  U  Thant. 

Orders  were  Issued  by  Mr.  U  Thant  that 
the  United  N.itions  was  not  to  beam  any- 
more messages  out  of  its  Geneva  station  to 
Hungary.  The  orders  issued  by  the  United 
Nations  in  late  1956,  and  early  1957,  remain 
unobeyed  by  Red  Russia. 

If  the  United  Nations  drops  Its  demands 
for  rectification  of  the  wrongs  committed 
by  Red  Russia  against  the  Hungarian  people 
related  to  the  1956  uprising  in  exchange  for 
the  release  of  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  and  some 
20  imprisoned  Hungarian  leaders,  a  grave 
wrong  will  have  been  committed  against  the 
Hungarian  people  and  the  brave  patriots 
living  and  dead  who  participated  In  the  up- 
rising. It  would  likewise  constitute  a  wrong 
against  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Red  Russia  and  the  present  Hungarian  gov- 
ernment would  be  giving  up  nothing  except 
doing  what  in  good  conscience  and  morals 
It  ought  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  free  world  would  be  giving  up  the 
positive  right  to  have  the  United  Nations 
act  officially  upon  a  grave  wrong  committed 
by  Red  Russia  and  the  puppet  Hungarian 
government  against  the  people  of  Hungary. 

I  should  venture  to  say  that  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty  and  the  twenty  imprisoned 
leaders  with   their  great  heroic  background 
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and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  free  men  would 
cry  out  vlgoroualy  a^lnst  having  the  Hun- 
garian people  pay  such  a  costly  price  for 
their  liberation. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  distressed  now. 
more  than  ever,  to  learn  that  the 
thoughts  which  I  expressed  then  are  now 
being  corroborated  by  the  action  which 
has  occurred.  A  few  days  ago  the  State 
Department  issued  a  report  on  the 
changing  situation  in  Hungary.  The 
report  confirms  the  fear  of  Hungarian 
patriots  and  the  friends  of  hberty 
throughout  the  world  that  we  contem- 
plate dropping,  in  the  United  Nations, 
our  pressure  to  have  the  resolutions 
which  were  adopted  in  1956  discussed 
and  put  into  execution. 

I  believe  a  serious  wrong  is  being  com- 
mitted. The  Hungarian  patriots  and 
the  Hungarian  people  are  being  wronged. 
I  disapprove  of  the  United  States  aban- 
doning its  duty  to  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  United  Nations;  for  by 
doing  so  our  image  especially  with  the 
captive  nations  will  be  further  marred 
and  blemished. 

The  report  of  the  State  Department 
issued  on  May  9  reads  as  follows : 
Repoht    on     the     Changing     Situation    in 

HUNOABT 

1.  Repression  and  revolution:  Prom  1947 
to  1956  the  StallnUt  regime  of  Matyas  Rakosl 
subjected  the  Hungarian  people  to  a  ruthless 
and  severely  repressive  rule  Its  brutal  ex- 
cesses led  ultimately,  through  a  period  of 
Intense  ferment,  to  the  spontaneous  national 
uprising  of  the  Hungarian  people  In  October- 
November  1956  The  Hungarian  revolution 
was  suppressed  by  massive  Soviet  armed  In- 
tervention and  was  followed  by  a  period  of 
harsh  reprisals  and  renewed  repression. 

2.  Lasting    Impact    of    Hungarian    revolu- 
tion:  I>e8plte  Its  immediate  aspect  of  tragic 
failure,   the   1956  Hungarian   revolution   was 
a    moment   of    truth    not   only   for   Hungary 
but  also  for  all  of  the  Soviet-dominated  na- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe.     It  was  an  affirma- 
tion of  the  historic  truth  that  no  governing 
system     or    authority     can     with     Impunity 
totally  Ignore  the  rights  and  aspirations  of 
th«  people.     In  this  sense  the  Impact  of  the 
revolution  on  both  governments  and  peoples 
in  Eastern  Exirope  is  enduring,  euid  Its  ulti- 
mate  effects  cannot   even   now   be   fully   as- 
sessed.    The  continuing  Impact  of  the  revo- 
lution   has   doubtless   Influenced    the    Kadar 
government  to  move  away  from  the  system  of 
repression    with    measures    of    moderation. 
Thus  In   1960  and  1961   the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment,  under   both   external   and   internal 
pressures  as  well  as  encouragement  from  the 
United    States    and    other    Western    govern- 
ments. l>egan  to  manifest  Increasing  concern 
to  achieve  Internal  stability,  a  better  work- 
ing   relationship    with    the    people,    and    an 
easement  In  Its  relations  with  the  West.     By 
early    1962    this    concern    of    the    Hungarian 
Government  was  given  a  more  definite  and 
positive   expression   as  an   Internal  policy   of 
concUlatlon    and   an   external   policy   of   im- 
provement of  relations  with  the  West      The 
developments  that  have  taken  place  are  en- 
couraging   for    they    have    substantially    im- 
proved   the   situation    and    prospects    of    the 
Hungarian  people. 

3.  General  amnesty  of  March  22.  1963:  A 
long-rumored  and  long-awaited  amnesty  of 
sweeping  character  was  announced  by  Pre- 
mier Kadar  to  the  newly  elected  Hungarian 
Parliament  on  March  21;  It  entered  Into 
force  the  following  day;  and  Its  Implementa- 
Uon  became  eflTectlve  Immediately.  Briefly 
summarized,  the  amnesty  appears  to  apply  to 
most,  if  not  aU.  of  the  1956  political  prisoners 
as  well  as  to  various  other  categories  of  Im- 


prisoned persons  not  connected  with  the 
1956  events  The  nimiber  of  persons  affected 
by  the  amnesty  has  been  estimated  by  some 
Western  news  agencies  as  high  as  10,000  but 
more  sober  estimates  place  the  total  figure 
at  between  3.000  and  4.000  of  whom  a  large 
part  were  political  prisoners 

The  Hungarian  Government  Itself  has 
Issued  no  figures  or  lists  of  names  It  Is 
known,  however,  that  Prof  Istvan  Blbo.  a 
well-known  member  of  Imre  Nagys  last 
cabinet  and  outstanding  Intellectual  of  the 
1956  revolution  who  was  sentenced  to  life 
Imprisonment,  has  been  released.  Various 
other  prominent  1956  personalities  known  to 
have  been  In  prison  prior  to  the  amnesty 
are  reliably  reported  to  have  been  released. 
While  there  are  various  detailed  aspects  of 
the  amnesty  and  Its  Implementation  which 
cannot  be  definitely  assessed  for  the  present. 
Its  general  scope  and  the  progress  of  Its 
implementation  mark  It  a.s  a  constructive 
move. 

4  Other  measures  of  moderation:  The 
Hungarian  amnesty  occurred  against  a  back- 
ground of  other  measures  taken  by  the  Hun- 
garian Government  during  the  past  2  years 
which  refiect  an  amelioration  of  conditions. 
In  the  party  and  government  bureaucracy, 
the  Kadar  government  has  pursued  a  pro- 
gram of  exterslve  de-StaUnlzatlon  at  both 
national  and  local  levels.  Rakosl.  Gero.  and 
23  other  political  figures  of  the  Stalinist 
period  were  formally  expelled  from  the  party 
In  1962.  The  Communist  police  apparatus 
has  come  under  firmer  control  by  high  polit- 
ical authority,  and  urbltrary  police  powers 
and  police  terror,  so  characteristic  of  the 
Rakosl  regime,  have  been  curbed  The  adop- 
tion of  a  new  criminal  code  early  In  1962 
and  the  removal  of  several  notorious  figures 
from  the  upper  ranks  of  the  Judiciary  In 
September  1962  further  emphasize  the  effort 
to  correct  Judicial  abuses.  The  conciliatory 
dictum  afnrmed  by  Kadar  at  the  Hungarian 
Party  Congress  In  November  1962  that  who- 
ever Ls  not  against  us  Is  with  us  '  is  a  sharp 
reversaJ  of  the  concept  applied  by  the  Rakpsl 
regime  and  deemphaslzes  the  class  struggle 
lU  practical  application  is  reflected  In  the 
admission  of  qualified  candidates.  Irrespec- 
tive of  social  origin,  to  iinlversitlea  and  of 
substantial  numbers  of  nonparty  candidates 
to  elective  positions  and  to  technical  and 
managerial  Jobs,  Including  key  posu  In  agri- 
cultural collectives. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  shift  In  the  Hun- 
garian Government's  attitude  toward  rela- 
tions with  the  churches  since  mid- 1961  In 
marked  contrast  to  the  former  policy  of  open 
hostility  and  systematic  harassment,  the 
present  policy  appears  aimed  at  some  sort 
of  accommodation  with  the  Vatican  and  a 
situation  permitting  the  churches  to  exercise 
Increased  control  over  their  affairs  and  to  en- 
gage in  more  vigorous  religious  activity. 
During  the  past  2  years  the  Government 
has  also  followed  a  conciliatory  policy  toward 
the  Intellectual  and  cultural  community  In 
Hungary  More  US.  and  Western  movies 
are  being  shown  In  Hungary  than  In  any 
other  Soviet  bloc  country  except  Poland. 
Passport  and  visa  restrictions  have  been  re- 
laxed to  permit  a  comparatively  large  In- 
crease of  travel  from  Hungary  to  the  West 
and  from  the  West  to  Hungary  There  Is 
wide  agreement  among  observers  that  Hun- 
garians today  can  express  themselves  with 
a  latitude  unusual  in  the  Soviet  bloc 

Some  of  the  most  Interesting  changes  in 
the  Hungarian  internal  scene  have  occurred 
In  the  agricultural  field  While  Hungary's 
agriculture  is  largely  collectivized.  Hungarian 
agricultural  policy  has  been  Increasingly 
pragmatic  It  has  stressed  the  provision  of 
material  Incentives  to  the  peasants,  official 
support  for  the  permanent  maintenance  of 
small  private  holdings  by  members  of  co- 
operatives, and  the  Importance  to  the  na- 
tional economy  of  the  production  from  such 
household  plots. 
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Finally  It  U  noteworthy  that  the  b 
garlan  Government  has  evidenced  scto*"'" 
gard  for  the  Hungarian  national  spim  '*" 
some  degree  of  autonomy  In  lu  relatlonu!* 
with  Moscow  This  Is  most  clearly  Ttn»M^ 
perhaps.  In  the  Increasing  concern  thaT^?" 
Government  has  manifested  to  Improv.  fT 
material  welfare  of  the  Hungarian  dLj!! 
and  to  establish  a  broader  base  of  rJ«!?? 
cooperation.  P°f"^ 

5  Conclusions  The  foregoing  dev-i 
rnent*  and  policy  shift*  In  Hungary  ,hn!!t; 
be  viewed  objectively  and  In  proper  per  d*^ 
tlve  Assessed  by  Western  democratic  st^' 
ards.  the  changes  may  appear  as  relaOwM 
limited  concessions  to  the  rights  and  int^' 
ests  of  the  Hungarian  people  since  Hun^ 
continues  to  be  a  Communist  sute  wiST 
the  Soviet  bloc  But  present  condlUoni^ 
a  decided  Improvement  over  those  that  on 
vailed  during  the  Rakosl  era  or  In  the  t^i 
aftermath  of  the  1956  revolution.  It  i,^ 
clear  that  the  present  situation  of  the  Hto 
garlan  people  Is  relatively  better  than  tSi 
of  the  peoples  In  other  Soviet  bloc  counml 
except  Poland  ** 
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HEALTH  CARE  THE  KERR-MILI^ 
WAY 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  2  years 
BRo  the  Iowa  Legislature  passed  an  en- 
abling act  to  implement  the  Kerr-Milli 
Act.  This  year  the  Iowa  Legislature 
pa.s.sed  a  substantial  appropriation  in 
the  amount  of  $1  68  million  to  implement 
the  Kerr-Mills  Act. 

In  the  May  9  issue  of  the  Des  Molces 
Register  appears  a  lead  editorial  entitled 
Health  Care  the  Kerr-Mills  Way."  Thf 
editorial  comments  on  the  action  of  the 
Iowa  Legislature  and  points  out  that  the 
legislature  has  now  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  whether  or  not  the  Ken- 
Mills  Act  will  meet  the  needs  which  iu 
authors  envisioned.  I  ask  unanlmou* 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoh 
as  follows: 

Health  Care  the  Kerr-Mills  W*t 

The  legislature's  action  In  voting  II « 
million  to  Implement  the  Kerr-MllU  Act 
assures  elderly,  needy  lowans  of  help  In  mm- 
ing  their  medical  care  needs 

How  much  help  each  Individual  geU  l»  u 
yet  undetermined  The  State  approprlaUon 
together  with  Federal  matching  funds,  will 
make  [losslble  a  total  medical  care  program 
of  S4  million  a  year  for  those  65  and  ow 
whose  Incomes  make  them  Ineligible  for  old 
age  assistance  but  who  have  difficulty  pro- 
viding for  their  health  needs. 

The  legislature  has  given  the  State  bo&rt 
of  social  welfare  wide  latitude  to  decide  whlct 
services  should  be  provided  The  only  legl*- 
latlve  restriction  Is  a  requirement  that  can 
in  nursing  homes  be  limited  to  180  days 
following  hospitalization.  This  Is  a  wl*« 
restriction  Intended  to  discourage  transferor 
long-term  nursing  home  patients  on  old  a^ 
assistance  to  the  new  program  Many  met 
patients  have  been  transferred  in  oUier 
States  despite  the  clear  Intent  of  Congrwi 
that  this  program  should  serve  the  "near 
needy  ".  rather  than  the  Indigent  already 
eligible  for  help 

The  number  of  lowans  aided  under  tl» 
Kerr-Mllla  plan  depends  on  the  kind  (rf 
health  services  made  available,  and  how  man! 
can  meet  the  eligibility  sUndards  establlahed 
by  the  assembly.  To  qualify  for  help,  an 
Individual  must  have  spent  tSO  of  his  own 
funds  for  medical  assistance  during  the  pre- 
ceding 12  months  He  cannot  have  annual 
Income  after  deduction  of  medical  cxpenwa 


.  _o^  than  $1,600  If  single  or  more  than 
fxMOti  married.     A  single  applicant  U  not 

ii^l«  tf  b»«  *<>*•'  resources  exceed  $3,000 
fnd  married  couples  are  Ineligible  for  help 
Tielr  resources  exceed  $3,000. 

opponents  of  the  plan  for  medical  care 
,  rkU  ag^  regardless  of  Income — financed 
trough  the  social   security  system,  look  to 

he  Kerr-Mllls  approach  as  a  key  answer  to 
the  problem  of  providing  health  care  for  the 

Iderly  The  extent  to  which  the  Kerr-Mllls 
Dlan  aids  those  needing  help  In  Iowa  will 
L  watched  with  interest  throughout  the 
country.  With  12  percent  of  lownns  In  the 
over-«5  age  bracket.  Iowa  has  the  highest 
proportion  of  elderly  persons  in  Its  popula- 
nonof  any  State.  Senator  Abraham  Rtbi- 
corr  Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  contended 
during  his  recent  visit  to  Des  Moines  that 
Iowa  has  special  need  of  Federal  medicare 
because  of  this 

The  action  of  the  assembly  In  directing  a 
private  insurance  agency  to  process  claims 
iind  write  checks  for  health  services  gives 
the  Iowa  program  additional  national  Inter- 
est One  main  purpose  of  the  requirement 
b  to  encourage  health  care  for  the  "near 
needy"  through  private  health  Insurance  cov- 
erage with  the  aid  of  public  funds. 

Congress,  In  rejecting  the  Federal  social 
security  approach  In  favor  of  Kerr-Mllls.  In 
effect  gave  critics  of  Medicare  a  chance  to 
prove  their  contention  that  they  have  a 
l>etter  way.  The  legislature  has  now  pro- 
vided such  an  opportunity  In  Iowa. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  al- 
lotted for  morning  business  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.<;k  un'.nimous  consent  that  another  5 
minutes  be  permitted  for  morning  busi- 
ness, after  which  time  I  hope  to  bring 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 


fiscal  integrity  in  the  federal 
govern\:ent 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  lead 
editorial  In  today's  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  entitled  "Oblivious  of  the 
Obvious,"  comments  on  the  recent  state- 
ments by  former  President  Eisenhower 
relating  to  fiscal  integrity  in  the  Federal 
Government,  and  particularly  his  warn- 
ings relating  to  inflation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RrcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Obltvious    or   thi    Obvioub 

As  former  President  Elsenhower  recognizes, 
his  criticisms  of  Federal  fiscal  policy  will  Im- 
press Washington's  economists  as  reaction- 
ary. To  many  other  Americans  they  may 
seem  more  like  statements  of  the  obvious. 

Tet  one  of  the  interesting  things  about 
the  Oovernment  these  days  Is  that  the  ob- 
vious U  too  often  Ignored  for  the  sake  of 
tortured  theorizing  which  enjoys  scant  sup- 
port In  anyone's  experience.  It  adds  up  to 
what  Mr.  Rsenhower  calls.  In  his  Saturday 
Evening  Poet  article,  an  economic  policy  of 
spending  for  spendlng's  sake. 

It  ought  to  he  plain,  to  begin  with,  that 
no  organization  can  forever  let  Its  outgo 
freatly  exceed  Its  Income  without  Inviting 
serious  trouble.  The  theorists  of  the  new 
economics  do.  however,  deny  this  self-evident 
proposition:  they  say  the  National  Govern- 
ment Is  not  subject  to  the  cause-and-efTect 
relationship  that  applies  even  to  other  levels 


of  Oovernment.  They  have  simply  written 
their  ovn  dispensation  for  Ucenae. 

It  ought  also  to  be  clear  enough  th&t  the 
likely  effect  of  a  deliberate  policy  of  bigger 
spending,  deficits  and  debt  Is  erosion  of  the 
dollar's  value;  that  has  been  the  effect  under 
similarly  Inflationary  policies  during  the  past 
30  years.  The  deficits  must  be  financed,  and 
the  larger  they  are  and  the  more  they  are 
fi^nanced  through  the  banking  system  the 
greater    the    Inflationary    potential. 

A  new  Inflation,  President  Eisenhower  per- 
ceptively observes,  could  have  an  even  wider 
Impact  than  In  the  past,  for  we  have  In- 
creasingly become  a  pension  economy.  An 
article  In  this  newspaper  Just  yesterday 
provides  some  dramatic  detail:  While  wage 
and  salary  payments  have  almost  tripled 
since  World  War  11,  fringe  benefits  Including 
pensions  have  Increased  nearly  sixfold.  The 
Increase  of  payments  to  private  pension  and 
welfare  plans  has  been  almost  700  percent. 

"Were  I  a  younger  man,"  Mr.  Elsenhower 
reflects,  "planning  for  the  best  possible 
future  for  my  family  and  looking  forward  to 
eventual  retirement,  I  would  bitterly  resent 
the  effrontery  of  the  politicians  who  so 
blithely  plan  to  experiment  with  the  future 
value  of  my  savings,  my  Insurance,  and  my 
pension.  I  would  call  it  downright  robbery 
for  my  Government  to  decide  on  policies  that 
are  nearly  certain  to  shorten  progressively 
the  monetary  yardstick." 

Nor  Is  It  only  a  matter  of  purchasing 
power.  The  former  President  raises  other 
questions  that  perhaps  are  not  so  obvious. 
Under  present  policy,  how  much  reserve  does 
the  Nation  have  to  meet  a  new  International 
emergency?  How  Is  national  security  served 
If  a  nation  tries  to  bankrupt  itself?  And 
how  Is  such  a  course  calculated  to  maintain 
the  International  value  of  the  currency  or 
prevent  an  eventual  run  on  our  already 
deeply  depleted  gold  reserves? 

Not  least  Is  what  such  a  policy  can  do  to 
America's  political  structure  and  traditions. 
Spending  for  spendlng's  sake,  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower notes,  must  place  Increasing  power 
over  our  lives  and  institutions  In  the  hands 
of  a  few  politicians  In  Washington;  "as  a 
rule  of  thumb,  the  people  must  abdicate 
their  direct  responsibilities  almost  In  direct 
ratio  as  they  let  Washington  pick  up  the 
check." 

If  there  Is  anything  in  the  current 
economic  debate  that  deserves  to  be  called 
reactionary.  It  Is  not  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
vocacy of  restrained  Government  and  In- 
dividual freedom.  It  Is  the  theory  that  the 
central  political  authority,  through  Its  power 
to  tax  and  spend  and  control,  should  take 
over  more  and  more  of  the  citizen's  respon- 
sibilities and  prerogatives. 

We  have  no  great  Illusions  that  the  gen- 
eral's call  for  a  return  to  a  rule  of  reason  In 
Government  affairs  will  sway  the  dominant 
economic  theorists.  But  It  Is  good  that  he 
Is  vigorously  Joining  the  debate  In  an 
attempt  to  remind  the  people  of  the  risks  of 
departing  from  sound  policy  and  tested  prac- 
tice. In  view  of  Washington's  disdain  for 
home  truths,  the  obvious  can  hardly  be 
stated  too  often. 


DEFICIT-RIDDEN  UN. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  to- 
day's issue  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une an  article  appears  entitled  "At  Defi- 
cit-Ridden U.N.:  A  Pace-Up."  Also  in 
today's  Issue  of  the  Washington  Post  ap- 
pears an  article  entitled  "U.N.  Averts 
Delinquent  Nation  Test,"  commenting  on 
the  current  problem  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  a  ma- 
jority of  its  members  properly  to  pay 
their  just  dues  to  the  United  Nations. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  of 


those  articles  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

At  DETicrr-RroDEN  tJJJ.:  A  Pace-'Dp 
(By  Darius  S.  Jhabuala) 

Unfted  Nations,  N.Y. — The  UJ*.  General 
Assembly  yesterday  began  Its  unwilling  and 
uphill  fight  to  pull  the  organization  out  of 
Its  financial  morass. 

Exactly  at  3:15  p.m..  President  Mohammed 
Zafrullah  Khan,  of  Pakistan,  gaveled  the 
fourth  special  session  to  order  and  with  al- 
most discernible  reluctance  the  half-full  As- 
sembly began  Its  deliberations. 

After  a  minute  of  silence  by  the  standing 
delegates  and  visitors,  the  Assembly  reelected 
Mr.  Zafrullah  Khan  as  president  for  this  ses- 
sion and  quickly  got  down  to  the  first  Item 
of  business — the  election  of  Kuwait  as  the 
111th  member  of  the  world  organization. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  on  wel- 
coming Kuwait  and  its  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Sabah  al-Ahmed  al-Sabah. 

As  for  the  main  question  on  the  agenda, 
finances,  the  Assembly  promptly  shunted  It 
off  to  the  fifth  committee,  one  of  the  six 
main  committees  that  deal  excltislvely  with 
administrative  and  financial  matters  before 
the  U.N. 

It  Is  this  committee  that  will  discuss  the 
problem  for  the  next  few  weeks  and  then 
make  Its  report  and  recommendation  to  the 
plenary  Assembly. 

What  has  necessitated  this  special  session 
Is  the  looming  deficit  of  nearly  $100  million 
created  by  the  organization's  peace-keeping 
operations — In  the  Congo  and  In  the  Middle 
East.  Of  the  two,  the  Congo  la  the  more 
expensive  one  costing  some  $10  million  a 
month. 

As  of  April  30,  52  governments  had  not 
paid  a  cent  toward  that  operation  alone 
creating  a  deficit  of  $72.4  million.  As  a  bloc, 
the  10  nations  of  Communist  East  Europe 
owe  a  total  of  $43.2  million  out  of  which 
the  Soviet  Union  alone  accounts  for  $32.1 
million.  Another  major  debtor  Is  Prance 
with  $14.2  mUllon. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  scores  of 
smaller  countries  that  have  not  contributed, 
but  the  essential  difference  between  them 
and  Prance  and  the  Soviet  bloc  Is  that  they 
claim  an  Inability  to  pay  whUe  the  latter 
fall  to  do  so  because  of  "unwillingness" 
thereby  exercising  a  tacit  "financial  veto" 
over  U.N.  policies  of  which  they  do  not  ap- 
prove. 

A  working  group  of  21  nations  set  up  by 
the  General  Assembly  last  year,  after  nearly 
2  months  of  debate,  came  to  only  one  firm 
conclusion:  There  Is  no  general  agreement 
on  how  the  U.N.  peace-keeping  operations 
are  to  be  financed. 

U.N.    Averts    Delinquent    Nation    Test 
(By  Louis  Fleming) 

United  Nations,  N.Y.,  May  14. — The  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  today  narrowly 
averted  Its  first  test  of  a  charter  provision 
that  denies  delinquent  members  their  Tote 
under  certain  conditions. 

The  Assembly  opened  with  Haiti  owing 
$28,400  more  than  the  debt  allowed  by  the 
Charter.     Haiti  stayed  away. 

A  check  was  said  to  be  en  route  to  the 
United  Nations  but  untU  It  arrives  the 
Haitians  reportedly  will  stay  out  of  all  As- 
sembly meetings. 

Article  29  of  the  Charter  specifies  that  a 
member  nation  loses  Its  vote  if  It  runs  up 
obligations  in  excess  of  2  years'  assessments. 

The  only  other  time  such  a  situation  has 
arisen,  the  country  Involved  stayed  out  of 
the  meeting  rooms  for  24  hours  until  a  check 
came  through.  Although  Haiti  followed  the 
same  procedure,  there  still  could  have  been 
a  test  vote,  but  this  was  carefully  avoided. 
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In  the  event  of  a  rollcall,  the  Assembly 
President  would  have  been  forced  to  Ignore 
Article  29.  apply  Its  provisions,  or  J\ist  omit 
HaltlB  name  from  the  rollcall  Any  of  these 
steps  almost  certainly  would  have  triggered 
a  protest. 

Haiti  was  one  of  10  members  facing  loss 
of  their  votes  before  the  Assembly  convened, 
but  all  the  others  paid  up  enough  so  that 
the  Charter  article  did  not  apply.  Two  of 
them  were  Communist  states — Hungary  and 
Cuba. 

The  others  were  Argentina.  Bolivia.  Na- 
tionalist China.  Guatemala.  Honduras.  Para- 
guay, and  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

The  Charter  provision  Is  regarded  as  crit- 
ically important  In  the  financial  crisis  facing 
the  United  Nations,  particularly  since  it  will 
affect  the  Soviet  Union  by   1964 

No  nation  is  anxious  for  a  test  of  the  vote- 
denial  clause  at  this  time,  however,  and 
every  effort  reportedly  will  be  made  to  avoid 
a  showdown    at   this   Assembly. 

The  only  substantive  action  of  the  Assem- 
bly session  today  was  the  admission  by  ac- 
clamation of  Kuwait  as  the  111th  member 
of  the  United  Nations. 

A  procedural  decision  of  the  Assembly  to- 
day set  the  stage  for  eliminating  Hungary 
as  a  center  for  controversy  before  the  U.N. 

The  Assembly  reappointed  the  same  Cre- 
dentials Committee  that  had  operated  last 
autiimn.  But  this  Ume  around  the  United 
States  will  not  oppose  Hungary's  credentials, 
merely  reserving  its  position. 

This  will  make  possible  Assembly  action 
approving  Hungary's  credentials  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Soviet  suppression  of  the 
Hungarian  revolt  In  1956. 

Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  those  articles  that  I  have 
asked    to   be  printed   in   the   Record.   I 
desire  to  comment  that  had  my  amend- 
ment to  the  U.N.  bond  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate  a  year  ago  been  adopted.  I 
would  hope  that  the  problem  which  the 
U.N.    now    faces    would   not   have   been 
presented.     The  Senate  will  recall  that 
my  amendment  provided  that  no  foreign 
aid  would  be  granted  to  any  nation  which 
wtts  delinquent  more  than  2  years  in  its 
proper  assessments  to  the  United  Nations 
unless  the  President  of  the  United  States 
made  appropriate  findings  indicating  ec- 
onomic reasons,  or  found  that  the  delin- 
quent nation  would  pay  up  its  just  dues 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time.     I 
hope  that  when  we  get  to  the  point  of 
considering  the  foreign  aid   bill   In  the 
present  session  of  Congress,  we  may  see 
fit  to  put  some  kind  of  provision  in  that 
bill  which  will  help  the  United  Nations 
obtain  its  just  dues  from   those  delin- 
quents. 


If  the  vote  falls,  wheat  production 


up  from   13  billion   bushels 


estUnat^^* 


THE   WHEAT    REFERENDUM   TO    BE 
HELD  ON  MAY  21 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr  President,  the  May 
issue  of  Successful  Farming  contains  a 
clear,  concise  pro  and  con  picture  of  the 
controversial  wheat  referendum  to  be 
held  on  May  21.  It  presents  both  sides 
of  the  coin,  as  seen  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  and  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  The  article, 
by  Fred  Bailey.  Jr  .  Successful  Farming's 
Washington  correspondent,  warrants 
reading,  and  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbooko, 
as  follows: 

Wheat  Von::  Historic  Farm  Eliction 
(By  Pred  Bailey.  Jr  ) 
Sometime  in  the  early  morning  hours  fol- 
lowing   "election  day."  a  calculator  will  mat- 
ter-of-factly    click    final    totals    to    two    col- 
umns of  ballots.     Then  results  of  one  of  the  -        ^-—   —  - — >  w.. .,  ,8*,^-^ 

most    controversial    referendums    in    which      no  feed  grain  program )   the  grain  glut  ^j^ 
farmers   have  ever   voted   will   be  known.  mean  higher  feeding  rates  and  lower  -^ 

The  importiint  election,  as  you  well  know 


quotas,  to  1.6  billion  bushels,  in  tnnj  "* 
would  plummet  to  near  »!  a  busSi?!*' 
wheatgrowers'  gross  income  from  wl? 
would  drop  from  $2  3  billion  to  u  i»r** 
$1  3  billion.  —  »o»^ 

Equally  disastrous  could  be  the  lmDs« 
"no"  vote  on  the  Nation's  livestock 

Coupled  with  80-cent  corn  (t      ^' 


a 
omy 


Ptlea 


is  the  wheat  referendum  Half  of  the  Na- 
tion's farmers  are  entitled  to  a  vote,  and 
their  votes  are  beini?  eagerly  courted.  To  be 
sure,  a  wheat  referendum  Is  nothing  new 
But  this  time  it's  different. 

First  difference:  The  old  marketing  quota 
law  has  been  repealed.  The  55-million  acre 
national  allotment  Is  canceled,  as  are  man- 
datory 75  to  90  percent  price  supports,  the 
15-acre  exemption,  and  the 
wheat  exemption. 

If  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  grow- 
ers voting  In  the  referendum,  the  new  quota 
program  calls  for  national  production  curbs 
based  on  bushels  Instead  of  acres.  Each 
grower  will  still  get  his  allotment  In  acres, 
but  it  will  have  first  been  scaled  to  esti- 
mated demand  In  bushels  And  as  grow- 
ers Increase  their  yields,  allotments  go  down. 
Another  change:  the  basic  CCC  loan. 
Prom  now  on  it  will  be  whatever  wheat  is 
worth  for  feed.  A  higher  level  of  price  sup- 
port— representing  the  loan  plus  negotia- 
ble certificates — will  be  offered  on  a  limited 
number  of  bushels  (domestic  requirements 
plus  a  percentage  of  exports) 

One  thing  Is  not  different:  the  50  percent 
of  parity  price  support  alternaUve  It  would 
be  an  oversimplification,  however,  to  sup- 
pose that  differences  in  the  marketing  quota 
program  are  responsible  for  a  controversy  of 
the  present  proportions.  They  are  not.  The 
added  Ingredient  Is  that  principles  as  well 
as  programs  are  a  major  Issue. 

To  a  sizable  farm  policy  faction  cham- 
pioned by  the  1 .600.000-member  American 
Fiu-m  Bureau  Federation,  the  referendum  is 
an  opportunity  for  a  vote  of  "no  confidence" 
in  Federal  supply  management — and  in  what 
American  Parm  Bureau  Federation  contends 
such  management  is  leading  farmers  down 
the  road  to  By  a  rejection  of  marketing 
quotas,  they  hope  Congress  will  take  a  fresh 
approach 

The  challenge  is  met  headon  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  OrvUle  Freeman  and  several 
smaller  farm  groups  ( the  National  Grange 
insists  it  originated  the  program)  which 
urge  farmers  to  favor  quotas.  At  stake. 
they  say.  Is  the  hard-fought-for  right  to  In- 
come protection  through  managed  market- 
ings. 

So  your  vote  will  involve  the  obvious  ques- 
tion. "Where  do  you  stand  on  Government 
supply  management?'  Approval  of  quotas 
will  mean  more  of  It.  an  aim  which  USDA 
top  officials  by  no  means  disavow.  They 
view  the  alternative,  as  described  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  "a  return  to  depression  con- 
ditions that  preceded  the  Initiation  of  price 
supports  a  generation  ago." 

Below  are  more  highlights  of  the  two  lead- 
ing vlewfx)lnt8. 

Are  you  In  favor  of  a  multiple-price  plan 
for  wheat  for  the  1964  crop? 

"Yes."  says  Secretary  Freeman.  Here's 
why:  The  quota  program  will  provide  growers 
with  the  highest  possible  Incomes  consistent 
with  production  geared  to  demand. 

The  burden  of  excessive  surplus  accumula- 
tion will  be  gradually  reduced  without  de- 
pressing farm  prices. 

Consumers  will  be  assured  a  stable  supply 
of  wheat  at  reasonable  prices  And  US  ex- 
port markets  and  International  Wheat 
Agreement   commitments   will   be   protected. 


Hog  prices  as  low  as  $12  a  hundred  oo^ 
are  predicted  by  USDA  ecunomisu 

If  marketing  quotas  are  defeated,  Contra, 
cannot  be  expected  to  enact  any  new  1«m* 
tion  for  the  1964  wheat  crop 

"No.  "  Parm  Bureau  says,  for  these  rewom 
The  marketing  quota  scheme  provi(ir/r 
tightest,  most  binding  Government  contM 
ever  seriously  considered  for  any  crop 

Quotas  for  wheat  would  Increase  prewu. 
30-acre    feed      ^"'"  ^^ed  grain  controls  and  eventually  »ooid 
lead    to    compulsory    controls    for    llv««oHr 
dairy,  and  poultry  products. 

The  basic  issue  is  whether  the  fann«  « 
America  are  going  to  be  managed  by  fanani 
or  by  a  Government  bureaucracy 

With  quotas,  producers  of  low-qu«liti 
wheat  would  receive  the  same  share  of  th! 
certificate  market  as  high-quality  pralu<*n 

Defeat  of  quotas  could  lead  to  exp«jKi« 
markets  for  US.  wheat.  Wheat  prlcei  fo|. 
lowing  a  "no"  vote  would  be  well  abow  Uij 
$1  forecast  by  USDA  And  the  llkellbooil 
of  an  rWA  violation  are  more  imagined  thui 
real. 

Instead  of  the  multiple-price  Kheox 
Parm  Bureau  will  legislatively  push  for:  (i 
No  wheat  allotments  or  quotas:  (3)  pno 
supports  at  the  higher  of  the  3-year  svertM 
world  price  (about  $1.35)  or  50  percent  o( 
parity  (about  $125);  (3)  a  voluntary  acr«m 
diversion  program:  (4)  no  CCC  wheat  iklei 
for  unrestricted  use  at  less  thnn  115  percent 
of  the  support  price  plus  carrying  chargw 


Mr. 


ARMED   FORCES   DAY 
SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President. 


Saturday.  May  18,  has  been  designated 
by  Presidential  proclamation  as  Ami«l 
Forcjfs  Day.  This  will  be  the  14th  in- 
nual  observance  of  this  event.  Durlnj 
the  week  of  May  11  to  May  19.  Americtn 
defense  installations  both  at  home  tnd 
abroad  will  sponsor  op>en  house  progranu 
with  exhibits,  displays,  and  demonrtn- 
tions  to  give  the  American  public  and 
our  friends  abroad  an  opportunity  to  m 
first  hand  the  extent  of  our  defense  ca- 
pability and  the  degree  of  our  mllltan 
pi-eparedness.  This  is  also  an  excellent 
time  for  us  to  honor  the  more  than  2 
million  men  and  women  presently  on  ac- 
tive duty  with  our  Armed  Forces,  who  an 
charG;ed  with  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting peace  in  our  troubled  world. 

"Power  for  peace"  has  been  selected 
again  this  year  as  the  slogan  for  Armed 
Forces  Etay  In  these  three  short  words 
is  embodied  the  fundamental  premise  on 
which  our  defen.se  effort  is  built. 

We  are  a  people  devoted  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  world  of  peace,  with  liberty 
and  justice  for  all  citizens.  Only  when 
peaceful  conditions  prevail  can  the  right* 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, held  by  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence to  be  inalienable  rights,  be 
effectively  protected  by  government  and 
enjoyed  by  every  individual. 

Throughout  our  history,  however, 
theie    have    been    forces    which   b»w 
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threatened  the  survival  of  peace  and  lib- 
erty in  the  world.  In  our  own  century, 
two  major  world  wars  and  one  conflict  of 
a  more  limited  nature  have  tested  our 
readiness  to  go  to  war  in  defense  of  the 
principles  in  which  we  believe. 

We  are  opposed  today  by  an  enemy 
whose  avowed  objective  is  world  domina- 
tion. Theirs  is  a  system  in  which  the 
concept  of  peace  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  all  citizens  is  without  meaning  and 
without  substance.  Their  tactics  are 
varied,  but  because  they  do  not  allow  the 
individual  to  live  and  develop  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  freedom,  they  have  to  rely 
on  the  use  of  military  power  to  accom- 
plish their  goal,  and  to  preserve  their 
control  once  it  is  established. 

The  Communist  threat,  the  awesome, 
destructive  nature  of  contemporary 
weapons,  and  the  rapid  advancements 
being  made  in  weapons  systems,  require 
us  to  maintain  a  constantly  alert  Defense 
Establishment.  As  President  Kennedy 
has  stated,  only  so  long  as  we  can  main- 
tain a  level  and  capability  of  armaments 
comparable  to  that  of  our  enemy,  can  we 
have  any  confidence  that  the  battle  for 
freedom  will  be  fought  without  resort  to 
the  use  of  the  weapons  which  threaten 
us  with  nuclear  holocaust  and  total 
devastation.  Weakness  on  our  part 
would  invite  aggression  by  our  militaris- 
tic opponent. 

As  a  result  of  our  participation  in  the 
two  world  wars,  and  because  we  are  the 
only  nation  in  the  free  world  with  the 
natural,  economic,  technological,  and 
human  resources  capable  of  meeting  the 
requirements  necessary  to  keep  pace  in 
the  arms  race,  our  defense  commitments 
today  extend  far  beyond  the  continental 
boundaries  of  the  United  States.  This 
requires  us  to  keep  a  sizable  portion  of 
our  population  on  active  military  duty, 
charged  with  a  variety  of  responsibili- 
ties. Many  of  these  people  are  serving 
in  or  near  the  so-called  hot  spots  of  the 
world,  where  actual  armed  conflict  or 
other  warlike  conditions  exist.  Theirs  is 
a  precarious  existence,  but  their  deploy- 
ment in  or  near  these  danger  areas  serves 
as  a  constant  reminder  to  any  would-be 
aggressor  that  we  are  ready  and  willing 
to  defend  the  interests  of  the  free  world 
wherever  and  whenever  a  thieat  arises. 

It  is  the  task  of  these  men  and  women 
to  prevent  or  contain  open  armed  hos- 
tilities in  these  areas,  to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  Americans  living  in  these 
areas,  and  generally  to  serve  as  a  deter- 
rent to  further  Communist  enci-oach- 
ments  or  advances.  These  are  certainly 
awesome  responsibilities  and  every  citi- 
zen of  the  free  world  owes  a  large  debt 
of  eratitude  to  the.se  watchd^Ts  of  peace. 

A  large  portion  of  the  money  appro- 
priated each  year  by  Congress  for  de- 
fense purposes  is  kept  here  at  home  and 
utilized  in  a  variety  of  different  ways. 
We  must,  of  course,  continue  to  train 
personnel  for  effective  military  service. 
We  must  also  continue  to  spend  large 
amounts  of  money  on  the  purchase  of 
the  most  modern  equipment  available 
with  which  to  equip  our  Armed  Forces. 
Associated  with  this  are  expenditures 
for  military  research,  development,  test, 
ind  evaluation.    This  Is  one  of  the  most 


important  phases  of  our  entire  defense 
effort.  Without  the  inventiveness, 
knowledge,  and  skills  of  the  technicians 
and  erigineers  now  serving  on  active  mili- 
tary duty  in  the  volatile  area  of  research 
and  development,  we  would  not  be  able 
to  keep  pace  in  the  so-called  arms  race. 
The  prospects  for  an  easing  of  world 
tensions  in  the  immediate  future  are  not 
bright.  We  will,  therefore,  have  to  con- 
tinue to  support  an  effective  and  alert 
Defense  Establishment,  and  all  Ameri- 
cans must  be  prepared  to  make  the  sacri- 
fices that  this  requires.  On  Armed 
Forces  Day.  1963,  we  extend  our  thanks 
and  gratitude  to  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Armed  Forces  for  what  they  have 
done  in  the  past  to  protect  peace,  and  we 
reaffirm  our  faith  that  any  future  chal- 
lenges to  freedom  will  be  met  with  the 
same  devotion  and  energy  which  we  have 
witnessed  in  the  past. 


MAN  IN  SPACE 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
successful  launching  and  so  far  success- 
ful flight  of  Astronaut  L.  Gordon  Cooper 
is  a  cause  for  rejoicing  throughout  the 
Nation.  We  are  thankful  that  the  first 
critical  phase  of  the  flight  is  now  safely 
behind  the  astronaut  and  we  shall  all  be 
watching  and  waiting  in  the  next  34 
hours  and  praying  for  the  safety  of  this 
fine  and  courageous  young  man. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  attend  this  latest 
effort  of  man  to  grope  into  the  unknown 
mysteries  of  outer  space.  I  cannot  help 
but  be  reminded  of  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  throughout  the  years  by 
Americans  and  others  to  penetrate  new 
heights  of  space  and  new  depths  of  the 
sea  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  human 
knowledge,  and  to  protect  the  rights  and 
liberties  which  Americans  hold  dear.  As 
man  seeks  new  knowledge  and  new  con- 
trols over  the  universe  in  which  we  live, 
there  are  bound  to  be  failures  as  well  as 
successes.  There  are  bound  to  be 
tragedies  as  well  as  triumphs. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  received  a  letter  from  Adm. 
Hyman  G.  Rickover  which  I  believe  is 
most  appropriate  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  this  day.  Ad- 
miral Rickover  writes: 

As  a  reminder  of  man's  dei>endence  on 
Grod,  I  present  to  each  submarine  captain 
as  he  completes  his  training  In  nuclear  power 
a  bronze  plaque.  On  It  is  inscribed  the 
prayer  which  has  been  used  by  Breton  fisher- 
men for  hundreds  of  years:  "Oh  God,  Thy 
sea  is  so  great  and  my  boat  is  so  small." 

I  pray  that  those  of  us  responsible  for 
submarines  will  learn  to  design,  build,  and 
operate  them  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
men  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  Thresher. 

Mr.  President,  the  same  sentiments 
are  eminently  fitting  and  appropriate  as 
we  consider  man's  efforts  to  conquer 
outer  space.  Let  us  all  hope  and  pray 
not  only  during  the  hours  of  this  flight 
but  also  during  the  days  and  weeks  and 
months  of  work  and  preparation  that 
all  of  those  who  make  the  decisions  and 
perform  the  work  that  is  the  basis  of  our 
space  program  will  do  their  utmost  to 
be  worthy  of  the  great  responsibility  that 
rests  upon  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  following  my  re- 


marks the  text  of  the  letter  I  received 
from  Admiral  Rickover. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

U.S.S.  "Andrew  Jackson"  (SSBN-fll9), 
Mare  Island  Naval  Shift aro. 

Voile  jo.  Calif.,  May  6. 1963. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  , 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Keating:  We  have  Just  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  first  sea  trials  of  the 
U.S.S.  Andrew  Jackson.  The  Andrew  Jackson 
is  OUT  13th  Polaris -type  nuclear  submarine; 
with  this  submarine  we  will  have  the  capa- 
bility of  launching  208  missiles  from  hidden, 
mobile  platforms.  We  also  have  In  operation 
17  attack  type  nuclear  submarines,  making  a 
total  of  30.  When  all  nuclear  submarines  In 
approved  programs  are  completed,  we  will 
have  41  Polaris  and  47  attack  submarines. 

The  trials  of  the  Andrew  Jackson  are  the 
first  since  the  sad  loss  of  the  Thresher. 
There  went  down  with  her  many  fine  young 
men;  fine  husbands,  fathers,  sons — a  cross- 
section  of  the  fiower  of  American  youth.  I 
knew  many  of  them  personally;  I  helped 
select  them  for  the  Navy's  nuclear  program; 
they  had  been  trained  at  our  nuclear  schools 
and  land  prototypes.  As  a  reminder  of  man's 
dependence  on  God  I  present  to  each  sub- 
marine captain  as  he  completes  his  training 
in  nuclear  power  a  bronze  plaque.  On  It  Is 
Inscribed  the  prayer  which  has  been  tised 
by  Breton  fishermen  for  hundreds  of  years: 
"Oh  God.  Thy  sea  Is  so  great  and  my  boat 
is  so  small." 

I    pray    that   those    of    us    responsible    for 
submarines  will  learn  to  design,  build,  and 
operate   them   In    a   manner   worthy   of   the 
men  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  Thresher. 
Respectfully, 

H.  G.  Rickover 


PLANT  CLOSING  IN  NIAGARA  PALLS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  most 
regrettably  I  was  informed  today  that 
Union  Carbide  Metals  Co.  was  closing 
down  its  Niagara  Falls  ferroalloy  op- 
erations. The  plant  has  been  in  opera- 
tion since  1896.  This  decision  may  in- 
volve as  many  as  650  jobs,  although  I 
am  assured  by  Mr.  Feathers,  president 
of  Union  Carbide,  that  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  find  places  for  present  em- 
ployees. The  reasons  cited  for  the  shut- 
down are  widespread  ferroalloy  over- 
capacity, imports  of  low-priced  foreign 
alloys,  and  higher  costs  of  power,  trans- 
portation, and  taxation  involved  in  the 
Niagara  Falls  operation. 

Mr.  President,  this  move  is  deeply  dis- 
tressing to  me.  Although  I  have  spoken 
with  Union  Carbide  officials  about  the 
matter  and  am  extremely  sympathetic 
about  the  problems  that  they  face,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  closedown  of  this 
imfHjrtant  facility  will  involve  serious 
hardships  for  the  Niagara  Falls  area 
where  there  is  ali-eady  serious  unem- 
ployment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  contacting  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Agency  and  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  see  what  st^s  can  be  taken  to 
bring  additional  work  or  facilities  Into 
this  critical  area.  With  the  appropria- 
tion of  additional  funds  for  the  accel- 
erated public  works  program,  it  is  pos- 
sible, and  in  my  judgment  would  be 
highly  desirable,  to  channel  additional 
funds    through   the   accelerated   public 
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works  program  to  meet  the  problems 
that  will  now  arise.  It  Is  my  Intention 
to  maintain  close  touch  with  the  situa- 
tion so  that  any  methods  by  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  appropriately 
be  of  assistance  to  these  communities 
will  be  thoroughly  explored  and  utilized. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks  the  text  of  the  letter  I  have 
received  from  the  president  of  Union 
Carbide  and  the  press  release  announc- 
ing this  decision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  release  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

tJNioif  Caabide  Uxtals  Co  . 
Division  of  Union  Cakbidc  Coup., 

New  York.  NY.,  May  14.  1963. 
The  Honorable  Kennitth  B.  Kjcatimg 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Deak  Sinator  Kxatinc;  Tou  wlU  recall.  I 
am  sure,  our  recent  conversation  concerning 
the  economic  dlfflcultles  besetUng  our  metals 
operations  In  Niagara  Pails.  At  that  time, 
I  promised  to  keep  you  LnTormed  of  any  ac- 
tion we  would  be  Uklng  in  resolving  the 
problem. 

I  deeply  regret  to  tell  you  that  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  no  al- 
ternaUve  but  to  suspend  our  ferroalloy  oper- 
ations and  substantially  reduce  our  research 
and  development  program  there. 

The  attached  release,  to  be  Issued  tomor- 
row. May  15.  will  give  you  speclflc  details 
on  the  matter.  Of  special  Interest  to  you 
may  be  the  statement  that  Union  Carbide 
Corp.  U  exerting  every  effort  to  relocate  other 
of  Its  divisions  Into  the  Niagara  facilities. 
It  Is  too  early  to  predict  the  outcome  of 
these  efforts. 

Knowing  of  your  keen  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  Niagara  area  and 
New  York  State.  I  wish  to  assure  you  that 
this  problem  was  given  months  of  most  care- 
ful and  sympathetic  deliberation.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  factors  governing  our  final  de- 
cision were  beyond  our  control. 

In  the  ensuing  months,  we  will  do  every- 
thing within  our  power  to  keep  to  a  mini- 
mum the  economic  impact  of  our  move  on 
employees  and  his  community, 

I  thank  you  for  your  Interest  and  under- 
standing In  this  situation. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Wn-LIAM   H.  PlATHOS, 

president. 

(News    release.    Union    Carbide    Metals    Co.. 
May   15,    1963  | 

Union  CASBior  Metals  Co.  ANNorNcra 
Changm  in  Its  OPEaATioNs  at  Niaoajl* 
Palls.  NY. 

NiAGAKA  Palls.  May  15 —Union  Carbide 
Metals  Co.  wlU  dl«:ontinue  ferroalloy  opera- 
tions and  substantially  reduce  Its  research 
and  development  program  at  Niagara.  It  was 
announced  today  by  WHltam  U  Feathers 
president  of  this  division  of  Union  Carbide 
Corp  Mr  Feathers  cited  widespread  ferroal- 
loy overcapacity.  Imports  of  low-priced  for- 
eign alloys,  and  higher  costs  of  power,  trans- 
portation, and  Uxatlon  Involved  In  Niagara 
Falls  operations  as  contributing  factors  to 
the  decision, 

Fred  L.  Evans,  plant  manager,  said  that 
the  shutdown  of  ferroalloy  operations  will 
be  gradual  and  that  no  Immediate  changes 
are  anticipated  He  said  It  looks  as  thouRh 
changes  in  the  plant  operations  will  begin 
early  In  1964  and  be  completed  by  the  middle 
or  latter  part  of  the  year.  According  to 
Paul  McVlcker.  director  oX  technology, 
changes  In  the  technology  department  will 
b*gln  Immediately  and  be  completed  by 
March  of  1964.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  total 
reduction    In    work    force.    Including    those 


scheduled  in  research  and  development, 
coxiid  reach  eso  Current  toUl  employment 
at  the  Niagara  taclimes  U  about  1400. 

Mr  Evans  emphasised  that  under  present 
plans  a  significant  part  of  the  current  opera- 
tions will  continue  with  the  producUon  of 
calcium  carbide,  acetylene,  coke,  lime,  and 
Unlonmelt  welding  flux.  Acetylene  produced 
from  calcium  carbide  Is  delivered  by  pipeline 
to  several  local  customers,  including  Du  Pont. 
Hooker.  Ooodyear,  and  Goodrich,  No 
changes  are  contemplated  In  the  engineer- 
ing and  consuuctlon  department  and  it  wlU 
continue  to  service  all  Union  Carbide  Metals 
Co,  facilities. 

Mr.  McVlcker  noted  that  In  the  past 
many  of  the  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities of  the  metals  company  have  been  on 
customers'  products  As  an  example,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  extensive  development  work 
which  the  company  has  done  on  stainless 
and  other  special  steels.  Many  steel  com- 
panies have  now  expanded  their  research 
programs  to  Include  much  of  this  type  of 
work  and  expenditures  by  the  metals  com- 
pany for  these  activities  can  be  substantially 
reduced  Mr.  McVlcker  also  pointed  out 
that  even  though  a  sharp  curtailment  of  re- 
search and  development  expenditures  has  be- 
come necessary.  Union  Carbide  Metals  will 
continue  to  have  a  technology  prop-am 
which.  In  terms  of  cost  and  quality,  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  In  the  basic  metals 
Industry,  The  program  will  be  devoted  to  the 
development  of  new  alloys  and  new  met«il- 
lurglcal  processes, 

'The  plans  announced  today  are  the  re- 
sult of  a  planning  study  that  has  been  In 
progress  for  many  months,  and  that  was 
made  necessiiry  by  the  many  problems  fac- 
ing the  U  S  ferroalloy  Industry.**  Mr 
Feathers  said  'The  Industry  has  averaged 
In  recent  years  an  operaUng  rate  of  about 
50  to  60  percent  of  Its  capacity  Excess  ca- 
pacity also  exists  In  other  parts  of  the  free 
world  Imports  of  many  alloys  have  in- 
creased to  as  high  as  25  percent  of  the  total 
U  S,  demand — at  prices  considerably  lower 
than  U  3    market  prices 

"Under  these  conditions,  only  the  lowest 
cost  producing  facilities  can  remain  In  oper- 
ation." he  said,  "Company  management,  as 
well  as  employees  of  the  Niagara  plant,  have 
made  a  strenuous  and  positive  effort  to  over- 
come the  problems  Inherent  In  this  location 
Unfortunately,  the  cost  reductions  effected 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  offset  higher 
power,  tax.  and  freight  costs,  and  the  in- 
roads made  by  low-priced  foreign  comoeU- 
tlon  •• 

Mr,  Feathers  said  that  Union  Carbide 
would  exert  every  effort  to  relocate  other 
divisions  of  Union  Carbide  In  Its  Niagara 
buildings  and  facilities  "The  well-being  of 
our  employees  is  being  studied  from  all  pos- 
sible angles  Company  management  will 
assist  employees  who  will  be  laid  off  to  find 
other  employment."  he  said 

Union  Carbide  s  other  Niagara  area  opera- 
tions Will  not  be  affected.  These  include 
plants  and  laboratories  of  National  Carbon. 
Union  Carbide  Chemicals.  Unde.  and  Union 
Carbide  Olefins, 

The  Niagara  plant,  oldest  of  the  metals 
company's  Installations,  began  producing 
calcium  carbide  In  1896  and  ferroalloys  In 
1906  It  has  been  a  major  factor  in  supply- 
ing the  alkiy  needs  of  the  United  States 
and  the  world  during  peacetime  and  three 
world  conflicts.  Its  research  and  develop- 
ment facilities  have  been  responsible  for 
many  of  the  alloys  used  In  Industry  today 
and  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  stainless  and  other  special  steels. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MEDICAL  PERSONNEL 
AT  LORING  AIR  FORCE  BASE.  MAINE 

Mrs,  SMITH  Mr,  President,  earlier 
this  year  when  I  made  my  annual  visit 
to  the  Loring  Air  Force  Base  in  northern 


Maine — the  most  Important  >>#• 
bomber  base  in  the  United  8ta25 
learned  of  a  very  fine  and  inspiring^ 
ect  conducted  by  the  medical  personnli 
at  the  base  under  the  excellent  dlrJfr 
of  Col.  George  C,  Bess.  ^^ 

Because  I  think  it  is  a  very  dram»» 
illustraUon  of  how  the  military  sooft*^ 
achieves  peaceful,  nonmilitary  accaT^ 
pli.shments  that  greatly  enhanced 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  our  iW 
pie,  I  bring  this  matter  to  the  attpnv!!" 
of  the  Senate.  °"°^ 

There  was  an  epidemic  of  what  i. 
commonly  called  strep  throats  at  th 
Lonng  Air  Force  Base.  It  was  a  scnou! 
epidemic.  But  it  was  not  only  met  im 
conquered  successfully  by  the  medt^ 
personnel  at  Loring  Air  Force  BaJ^ 
but  brilliantly.  ^^~" 

An  intensive  study  and  program  »v; 
conducted  and  out  of  that  effort  haa  comf 
knowledge  and  flndin^^s  that  will  hein 
every  nation  in  this  world  fight  strepto 
coccal  infections.  It  was  a  most  sir" 
nificant  medical  research  achievement 
that  will  save  many,  many  lives  in  tht 
years  to  come. 

For  this  I  salute  Col.  George  C  Bess 
commander  of  the  811th  Medical  Qrom 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  LoriM 
Air  Force  Base,  and  the  members  of  his 
staff,  Tliey  deserve  the  highest  com 
mendation, 

I  also  salute  the  Armed  Forces  !^i. 
demiological  Board— Dr.  Gustave  J 
Dammin.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Rammelkimp 
Dr.  Richard  Krause.  their  associates  and 
all  those  who  have  made  this  project 
such  an  outstanding  success. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  let- 
ters, which  I  have  received  from  Dr 
Dammin.  president  of  the  Armed  Porees 
Epidemiological  Board,  be  placed  in  Uit 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letten 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscotj 
<ts  follows: 

Di»AmT»f  ENT  or  Defense. 
Akmeo  F<oices  Epidkmiolocical  Boau. 

March  21,  IWJ 
Hon  MxacAarT  Chase  Smfth, 

US  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Mt  Deai  Senatoe  SMmi:  Your  letter  a! 
the  13th  was  In  my  office  when  I  returned 
from  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Armed  Pora 
Epidemiological  Boards  Commission  on  Vlri; 
Infections  which  was  held  at  the  Walter  B«d 
Army  Medical  Center,  I  mention  this  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  tell  you  not  only  siwu: 
the  work  of  our  Commission  on  StreptococoL 
Infections  at  Loring  Air  Force  Base,  but  tljc 
about  the  achievements  of  the  Commlstloc 
on  Viral  Infections  In  contrlta>itlng  to  the 
health  of  the  Armed  Forces,  At  the  Walt« 
Reed  meeting,  we  learned  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  was  about  to  license  a  meaeles 
vaccine  which  was  developed  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr  John  F  Enders.  of  the  Harvtrd 
Medical  School,  whose  ro.«<earch  program  »ji 
supported  by  the  Army  through  the  .Krmti 
Forces  Epidemiological  Board,  I  am  enclM- 
ing  a  pre.ss  release  which  I  re^-elved  Just  y«- 
terdny.  which  tells  more  about  this  sccom- 
pluhment  which  will  mean  so  much  to  oci 
Armed    Forces. 

To  return  to  the  streptococcal  study  »i 
I-orlng  Air  Force  Ba.se,  may  I  say  that  thli 
Is  a  mont  appropriate  example  of  the  manner 
In  which  the  Armed  Force*  BpldemloloflMl 
Board  and  Mb  Commissions  help  the  military 
on  problems  which  relate  to  preventive  m«U- 
clne,  I  would  like  to  mention  first,  that  u  > 
result  of  our  streptococcal  study  which  tm 
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h-cun  at  Loring  last  October,  a  program  of 
nenlclllln  prophylaxis  was  InsUtuted,  and 
^at  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  program  are 
now  apparent. 

I  would  like  to  reconstruct  the  events  at 
Loring  which  led  up  to  the  Institution  of  the 
nroDhylftctlc  program.  In  this  brief  para- 
iLpb  On  October  4,  1962.  I  received  a 
^ter  f rom  Dr,  Charles  H.  Rammelkamp  who 
Director  of  the  Armed  Forces  Epldemlo- 
loirical  Board  Commission  on  Streptococcal 
and  Staphylococcal  Diseases,  In  which  he 
described  a  report  given  by  Capt,  William  P. 
Schneider,  of  Loring,  at  the  annual  seminar 
on  streptococcal  prophylaxis  which  was  con- 
ducted by  Dr  Harold  Houser  Captain 
Schneider  reported  very  high  sUeptococcal 
rates  for  the  personnel  at  this  Air  Force  base, 
and  upon  hearUig  this  report  Dr,  Richard 
Krause.  of  Washington  University  In  St, 
Louis,  and  a  member  of  the  Commission, 
volunteered  to  visit  Loring  to  conduct  a  sur- 
yry  Dr  Rebecca  Lancefield,  of  the  Rocke- 
'eller  Institute,  also  a  Commission  member, 
offered  to  assist  In  the  survey. 

With  such  assistance  available  to  study  a 
potentially  dangerous  streptococcal  problem 
Bt  an  Important  base,  Dr,  Rammelkamp  re- 
quested that  I  notify  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Air  Force.  General  Nless.  of  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Commission  to  examine  the  prob- 
lem. General  Nless  accepted  this  offer  of  as- 
sistance, and  arrangements  for  travel  and 
clearance  were  arranged  promptly  through 
Colonel  Moseley.  executive  secretary  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Epidemiological  Board,  Main 
Navy  Building  Within  a  week  after  my  let- 
ter to  General  Nless.  Dr  Krause.  and  Dr, 
Lancefield  were  at  Loring  Air  Force  Base, 
The  data  obtained  made  it  quite  clear  that 
the  coming  months  would  be  the  most  haz- 
ardous for  those  at  the  base  because  the  peak 
of  streptococcal  Infection  could  be  expected 
in  the  early  months  of  the  calendar  year 
Dr  Krause  with  Dr  Rammelkamp  proposed 
a  prophylaxis  program  which  was  concurred 
in  by  the  Armed  Forces  Epidemiological 
Board  Such  a  program  of  penicillin  pro- 
phylaxis was  Instituted,  hs  I  mentioned 
above,  with  gratifying  results  already  evi- 
dent Dr  Krause  had  nothing  but  the 
highest  praise  for  the  efforts  made  by  Col. 
George  C  Bess.  M  C  .  of  Loring.  for  his  assist- 
ance with  the  surveys  and  the  development 
of  the  program  of  prophylaxis  against  strep- 
tococcal Infection, 

In  closing  this  Initial  response  to  your  let- 
ter. I  should  say  that  the  study  conducted 
at  Loring  Air  Force  Base  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  report  to  be  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Streptococcal 
and  Staphylococcal  Diseases  which  will  be 
held  at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base  In  San  An- 
tonio, Tex  .  on  March  24-26  In  order  that 
you  may  have  complete  and  current  infor- 
mation. I  shall  ask  Dr  Rammelkamp  for  a 
summary  of  this  report  as  It  is  given  and 
discussed  at  the  Commission  meeting,  for 
transmittal  to  you, 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  and 
also  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  how  the 
.\rmed  Forces  Epidemiological  Board  and  Its 
Commissions,  as  a  group  of  civilian  sclen- 
ti»u.  are  at  work,  and  at  hand,  to  help  the 
Armed  Forces  when  problems  In  preventive 
medicine  arise. 
Sincerely. 

GtJSTAVE  J,  Dammin,  M  D  , 

President, 

Department  or  Defense, 
Armed  Forces  Epidemiological  Board. 

May  10,  1963. 
Hon  MARCARrr  Chase  SMrrH, 
US  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Mr  Dear  Senator  SMrrH;  In  my  letter  of 
March  21.  I  related  the  events  which  lead 
to  the  field  Investigation  of  the  streptococ- 
cal problem  at  Loring  Air  Force  Base  I 
mentioned  also  that  the  Armed  Forces  Epl- 
oemiological  Board's  CommlBslon  on  Strep- 


tococcal and  Staph  )<lococcal  Diseases  was  to 
dlacuss  the  problem  and  the  Investigation  of 
it  by  Dr.  Richard -'4[f.  Krause  at  Its  spring 
meeting  which  waa  to  be  held  at  Brooks  Air 
Force  Base  in  San  Antonio.  Tex.  Dr. 
Krause  reviewed  his  work  at  Loring  and  pre- 
pared a  report  on  the  streptococcal  surveil- 
lance and  prophylaxis  program  at  Loring  for 
Dr.  Rammelkamp.  Director  of  the  Commis- 
sion. In  this  report,  a  copy  of  which  is  en- 
closed. Dr.  Krause  describes  the  approach  he 
used  to  reduce  the  attack  rates  of  strepto- 
coccal pharyngitis.  The  key  to  control  un- 
der these  circumstances,  was  the  use  of  peni- 
cillin prophylaxis  in  the  children  and 
bachelor  military  personnel.  As  Dr,  Krause 
describes  It.  such  penicillin  prophylaxis  re- 
sulted In  a  tenfold  decrease  in  the  attack 
rates   In  military  and   dependent  personnel. 

Should  you  have  any  questions  about  the 
streptococcal  problem  and  the  manner  in 
which  It  was  approached  through  penicillin 
prophylaxis,  I  hope  that  you  will  write. 
Copies  of  this  report  have  been  distributed 
to  Colonel  Bess  at  Loring  Air  Force  Base. 
General  Nless,  Surgeon  General,  Department 
of  the  -Mr  Force,  and  General  Blount,  com- 
mander of  the  US.  Army  Medical  R,  &  D. 
Command  which  is  the  Department  of  De- 
fense agency  which  funds  the  programs 
sponsored  by  the  Armed  Forces  Epidemio- 
logical Board, 

The  report  of  the  study  conducted  at 
Loring  will  be  discussed  at  the  May  20-22 
meeting  of  the  Armed  Forces  Epidemiologi- 
cal Board.  Since  you  may  be  Interested  also 
in  other  activities  sponsored  by  the  Board, 
and  the  type  of  problem  presented  to  the 
Board,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  agenda. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gustave  J,  Dammin,  M.D. 


ADDRESS   BY   SENATOR   AIKEN   TO 
VERMONT  STATE  LEGISLATURE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  Aiken  ]  recently  made  an  inspiring 
address  to  the  Vermont  State  Legisla- 
ture on  May  9,  1963. 

It  should  be  a  model  for  any  speech 
by  a  US.  Senator  to  the  legislature  of 
his  or  her  own  State.  Because  of  this 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  so 
that  it  can  be  a  ready  reference  for 
speech  material  by  all  other  Members 
of  this  body  if  they  are  ever  fortunate 
enough  to  be  invited  to  address  the  leg- 
islature of  their  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Address    or    Senator    George    D     Aiken,    to 

THE    Vermont   State    LECisLATtjRE.    Mont- 

pelier,  Vt  .  Mat  9,  1963 

Since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  I 
have  been  asked  many  times  to  speak  on 
world  affairs. 

Of  course,  one  cannot  cover  this  whole 
world  at  one  time  so  It  has  been  necessary  to 
take  up  the  subject  area  by  area. 

Everyone  has  his  favorite  region.  Some 
like  Europe — some  prefer  India — some  are  In- 
trigued by  the  developing  African  nations — 
and  so  on,  I,  too,  have  a  very  special  area 
of  the  world  that  I  like  to  talk  about  and, 
with  your  permission,  I  shall  do  so  today. 

This  section  of  the  world,  which  I  place  on 
a  plateau  above  all  others,  is  not  large,  but 
In  the  beauty  of  Its  terrain,  In  Its  opportu- 
nity for  development  and  in  the  quality  of 
its  people,  it  is  unsurpassed. 

This  area,  which  I  wish  to  discuss  with 
you.  Is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Canada,  on 
the  east  by  New  Hampshire,  on  the  west  by 


New  York  and  on  the  south  by  Massachu- 
setts. 

I  claim  no  monopoly  on  devotion  to  Ver- 
mont. I  know  that  aU  of  you  here  today  feel 
about  our  State  as  I  do. 

Despite  any  differences  as  to  what  routes 
we  should  follow,  we  all  have  the  same  ob- 
jectives— to  make  the  best  area  of  the  world 
still  better,  to  Increase  the  opportunities  for 
more  people  to  live  and  work  within  this 
State,  to  improve  still  further  our  excellent 
system  of  education,  to  encourage  our  peo- 
ple to  work  together  for  the  common  good, 
and  to  create  or  make  better  conditions  es- 
sential to  a  growing  and  healthy  economy — 
industrially,  recreationally,  and  agricultur- 
ally. 

With  our  superior  assets  it  would  seem  like 
an  easy  accomplishment  to  achieve  these  ob- 
jectives. But,  in  our  efforts  to  Improve  op- 
portunity In  Vermont,  we  have  to  realize  that 
we  are  In  competition  with  every  other  State 
for  new  business.  I  do  not  object  to  fair 
competition. 

However,  when  organizations  like  the 
Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Conunerce  or  the 
New  England  Council  advocate  the  reduction 
of  our  air  service,  the  preemption  of  our 
water  resources,  the  obstruction  of  water- 
way Improvement  in  the  Champlaln  Valley, 
or  when  they  oppose  our  acquisition  of  low 
cost  electric  power  and  object  to  the  exten- 
sion of  Federal  industrial  benefits  to  rural 
areas,  then  we  can  only  conclude  that  their 
purpose  is  to  ptece  Vermont  at  a  disadvan- 
tage In  competing  for  new  Industry  and  new 
business  and  that  their  definition  of  fair 
competition  may  not  coincide  with  our  own. 

The  Ingredients  necessary  to  an  inviting 
economic  climate — whether  it  be  for  recrea- 
tion, agriculture  or  Industry — are  adequate 
transportation  facilities,  adequate  supplies 
of  power  at  reasonable  cost,  plenty  of  clean, 
fresh  water  for  all  purposes,  good  homesltes 
and  a  healthy  climate  In  which  to  live  and 
work. 

As  of  now,  Vermont  has  an  exceptional 
supply  of  fresh,  clean  water.  We  have  the 
environment  in  which  people  like  to  live. 
We  have  a  good  source  of  high  grade  labor 
and  perhaps  the  most  amicable  labor  rela- 
tions of  any  State  in  the  Union.  We  have 
for  the  time  being  an  adequate  supply  of 
electric  energy.  Our  highways  are  well  kept 
and  are  steadily  Improving. 

Our  air  transportation  service  is  deteri- 
orating and  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
we  determine  not  only  to  recover  the  ground 
we  have  lost,  but  to  improve  this  service 
until  we  at  least  achieve  equality  with  other 
States.  We  have  a  real  fight  on  our  hands 
in  this  respect. 

Competition  for  industry  is  exceptionally 
keen  today  and  nowhere  will  Vermont  come 
into  keener  competition  for  the  acquisition 
of  any  new  industry  than  with  the  States 
immediately  to  the  south  of  us. 

THE  Nirw  ENGLAND  COMPACT 

That  certain  business  interests  of  southern 
New  England  have  not  abandoned  their  ef- 
forts to  appropriate  or  control  the  natural 
resources  of  Vermont  is  Indicated  by  the 
reintroduction  into  this  Congress  of  the 
so-called  New  England  compact  bill. 

The  compact,  In  effect,  would  jeopardize  or 
limit  authority  now  vested  In  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government  and  place  investiga- 
tory and  recommendatory  powers  in  the 
hands  of  a  new  commission  to  be  financed 
largely  by  private  contributions. 

It  could  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the 
future  development  of  Maine  and  Vermont 
even  though  these  two  States  do  not  become 
members  of  the  compact. 

This  bill  is  sponsored  by  the  New  England 
Council  and  is  strangely  reminiscent  of  the 
efforts  made  In  1931  by  the  utility  interests 
of  southern  New  England  to  take  over  otir 
water  resources  and  bring  about  the  con- 
struction of  85  dams  in  Vermont  alone. 
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The  bill  U  strongly  oppoe«d  by  the  munici- 
pal electric  Byatema  and  rurai  electric  coop- 
eratlTCfl  of  New  Bnglaod. 

It  la  also  my  onderatandlng  that  some  of 
our  own  utility  operators  have  refused  to  be 
partners  to  this  scheme. 

Althongh  four  SUte  legislatures,  exclusive 
of  Blaine  and  Vermont,  have  ratified  thU 
compact.  It  is  apparent  that  neither  the 
people  of  tho«e  States  nor  even  the  members 
of  their  leglslatxires  could  have  been  cor- 
rectly Informed  as  to  the  real  effect  of  this 
Innocent  appearing  document. 

A  conscientious  friend  of  mine  In  Con- 
necticut stated  "We  simply  have  to  have 
your  water  to  support  our  fast-growing 
population." 

He  apparently  did  not  luiow  that  the  re- 
port of  the  New  England-New  York  Inter- 
agency Committee  published  In  1055  showed 
that,  with  the  exception  of  two  small  areas. 
neither  of  them  In  the  Connecticut  River 
watershed.  Connecticut  would  have  a  sur- 
plus of  water  for  the  next  50  years. 

The  same  situation  generally  prevails  In 
liCaasachusetts 

Now.  If  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
have  enough  water  In  sight  for  domestic  and 
Industrial  purposes  for  the  next  50  years 
what  Is  the  real  reason  for  this  Intensive 
drive  on  Vermont's  water  resources? 

Simply  this:  Under  the  Federal  flood  con- 
trol program  14  dams  have  been  built  In 
Vermont  and  New  Hampahlre.  The  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  these  dams  has  been 
about  $80  million.  Excluding  the  dam  on 
the  Little  River  In  Waterbury.  Vt  .  the  only 
benefits  derived  from  these  dams.  excJuaive 
of  very  limited  recreational  facilities,  have 
been  flood  control  benefits. 

When  these  dams  were  built,  however.  In 
each  of  them  provision  was  made  for  the  In- 
stallation of  a  penstock  making  it  readily 
convertible  from  a  flood  control  dam  to  a 
multiple-use  facility. 

Under  the  program.  If  It  can  be  shown  that 
these  dams  can  be  of  more  value  for  other 
use  than  for  flood  control,  such  danis  can 
be  reallocated  for  other  purposes  Including 
storage  of  water  for  power  development. 

The  utility  companies  themselves  could 
not  afford  to  build  these  dams  In  competi- 
tion with  modern  steam  generation  plants  or 
atomic  energy  powerplants. 

Since  the  dams  have  been  built  by  tax- 
payers' money,  however,  and  since  the  taxes 
paid  on  them  are  almost  negligible  (only 
•20.000  a  year  for  thoee  In  Vermont)  and  are 
Insured  against  any  Increase,  then  a  con- 
version of  any  of  the  capacity  of  these  dams 
from  flood  control  to  fxjwer  development 
would  Inevitably  be  a  bonanza  to  the  south- 
em  New  England  power  Interests. 

Nor  should  we  forget  that  under  the  pro- 
posed compact,  the  compact  commission  Is 
authorized  to  accept  from  the  beneflclarlee 
of  a  conversion  program,  contributions  of 
cash,  technical  services,  engineering  facili- 
ties and  almost  anything  else  Including  help 
in  writing  recommendations  to  the  Congress 

I  do  not  object  to  the  multiple  use  of 
federally  constructed  dams,  where  feasible, 
but  In  Vermont  we  have  learned  that  stable 
water  levels  for  recreational  purposes  are 
far  more  remunerative  to  the  State  than  the 
unstable  water  levels  of  storage  reservoirs. 

The  controversy  over  the  use  of  the  water 
resources  of  Vermont  leads  us  directly  to  two 
subjects  of  vital  Interest  to  all  of  us 

Where  will  we  get  electric  energy  for  the 
future? 

How  can  the  recreational  potential  of  the 
State  be  developed  most  advantageously? 

THX  powxR  sjjm.r 

The  problem  of  an  impending  shortage  of 
electric  energy  Is  the  result  of  our  own  suc- 
cess. Ten  years  ago  the  wholesale  price  of 
power  In  Vermont  ran  from  14  to  22  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour. 

The  wholesale  price  of  power  In  our  State 
today  Is  about  8  mills  per  kilowatt -hour. 
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However,  after  St.  Lawrence  and  Niagara 
power  became  available  and  consumer  rates 
were  reduced,  consumption  Increased  so  rapv- 
Idly  that  Instead  of  needing  only  160.000 
kilowatts  of  generating  capacity  we  now 
require  nearly  250  000  kilowatts  At  the 
present  rate  of  Increase  we  will  need  to 
double  our  power  supply  by  1970 

Whether  this  need  will  be  met  by  pur- 
chase from  outside  the  State,  atomic  power 
development  or  a  modern  steamplant  using 
conventional  fuels.  I  cannot  say. 

A  large-scale  powerplant  located  In  the 
Champlaln  Valley,  using  either  conventional 
or  nuclear  fuel,  would  probably  prove  to  be 
an  excellent  Investment.  If  no  better  source 
Is  available. 

I  realize  that  the  public  service  commis- 
sion Is  worklni?  on  this  problem  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  with  probable  success. 
In  any  event  our  power  supply  of  the  fu- 
ture should  be  and  can  b«  competitive  with 
or  lower  In  cost  than  St  Lawrence  power. 
It  will  be  If  we  plan  ahead. 

arCREATION 

Recreation  Is  not  only  the  fastest  grow- 
ing Industry  in  Vermont  but  almost  the  fast- 
est growln«  Industry  In  the  Nation.  No  State 
has  a  greater  potential  for  recreational  de- 
velopment than  has  Vermont 

This  opportunity  has  already  brought  large 
sums  of  out-of-State  capital  and  lart^e  num- 
bers of  out-of-state  young  people  Into  the 
Green   Mountains — to  live  and  to  work. 

It  Is  particularly  heartening  to  see  the 
way  In  which  so  many  of  our  timberland 
owners  are  recognizing  the  recreation  Indus- 
try as  a  complement  to  forestry 

Oo<.xl  forestry  practices  and  good  recrea- 
tional development  go  well  together  and  with 
C(X)peratlan  tjetween  the  State,  the  US  For- 
est Service,  and  private  ownership  we  may 
anticipate  a  rapidly  accelerating  growth  In 
this  field 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  recreation  Indus- 
try In  Vermont  has  been  one  of  the  mott 
s.itlsfylng  developments  of  recent  years. 
Our  neighboring  States  are  quite  envious  of 
our  success 

If  there  Is  a  8p>cclal  reason  for  this  success 
outside  of  the  natural  resources  which  lend 
themselves  to  progress.  It  U  the  fact  that 
recreation  In  Vermont  has  been  developed 
mostly  by  private  enterprise  and  private 
Investment. 

The  Incentive  to  private  capital  to  Invest 
In  Vermont  recreational  areas  has  not  been 
the  profit  motive  alone.  The  principal  In- 
centive his  been  the  opportunity  to  exercise 
personal  Initiative — to  enjoy  the  pride  of 
superior  workmanship  and  to  be  part  of  a 
publlc-mlnded  te.im  with  a  Job  to  do — with- 
out the  constant  worry  about  executive 
orders  and  legislative  sanctions  which 
handicap  the  publicly  owned  and  operated 
areas  of  other  States. 

The  fact  that  recreation  In  Vermont  has 
been  primarily  developed  by  private  enter- 
prise, however,  does  not  relieve  us  from  pub- 
lic participation  and  public  Investment. 

Vermont  now  has  many  oif  the  world's 
most  famous  ski  SLzeas  All  are  privately  op- 
erated and  nearly  all  are  quite  profitable. 

It  stands  to  reason,  however,  that  If  the 
State  and  the  towns  had  not  Inve&ted  modest 
sums  In  roads  and  other  Improvements,  the 
popular  areas  such  as  Mount  Snow,  Stratton. 
KllUngton.  Sugar  Bush,  and  Mount  Mansfield 
would  have  had  a  much  slower  development. 

As  It  Ls  now.  these  areas  represent  new  In- 
come of  millions  of  dollars  annually  and  the 
State  win  get  back  Its  full  Investment  every 
few  years  In  revenues  which  previously  did 
not  exist. 

Recreational  development  In  Vermont  Is 
now  only  well  started.  Every  town  In  the 
State  can  share  In  this  opportunity. 

Make  Lake  Champlaln  accessible  to  the 
pleasure  craft  of  the  world  and  the  recrea- 
tional development  of  that  valley  will  multi- 
ply   many    times    over,    bringing    Increased 


business  to  aU  the  people  of  our  State  i. 
eluding  thoee  who  now  ■hortslghtMar' 
to  obstruct  this  Improvement.  ** 

Develop  the  Victory  area  ta  %  ^.,^ 
which  will  promote  rather  than  rlmT*^ 
recreational  potential  o*  that  re«V»r^2Lr* 
new  source  of  Income — running  into^ 
millions  each  year — will  Inctjr  to  ths  i^ 
oamers  and  business  people  of  the  trnf^ 
east  kingdom  ^"'• 

Improve  Route  100  from  Massachusttte 
the  Canadian  border  and  many  mial]  xaj!! 
now  mentioned  as  candidates  for  le»ui«M? 
extinction    will    Increase    In    popuUUon  u! 
become    welcome   and    Important  sourt* 
new  revenue  for  the  State  * 

The  possibilities  of  future  recreaoooi; 
development  In  Vermont  are  tremen<^ 
The  Income  now  received  by  the  State  U^ 
a  small  part  of  what  we  can  expect  la  ^ 
not  too  distant  future. 

The  Investment  capital  needed  will  y, 
very  large  Most  of  It  will  be  private  cast 
tal.  Investment  by  the  State,  however  ^ 
have  to  be  very  substantial.  New  lakes  tad 
ponds,  roadside  protection,  traveler!  fieju. 
ties,  access  roads  and  necessary  public  Ism 
acquisition  will  cost  money.  Where  will  u»e 
money  come  from? 

Some  of  It  could  come  from  a  revision  of 
our  tax  laws,  but  I  wouldn't  start  ipendiM 
that  right  now.  Some  of  It  win  prob*^ 
come  from  Increased  Income  to  the  sutt 
from  present  sources  of  revenue.  Thta  a 
quite  probable. 

Some  of  It  may  come  through  partidps. 
tlon  In  Federal  protn^ams  that  provide  i^o. 
cations  to  public  works  and  recreational  de- 
velopment. 

A  good  deal  of  It  will  have  to  be  borroeed 
I  dislike  debt  as  much  as  most  Vermocten 
I  resisted  It  as  long  as  I  could. 

Perhaps  a  Member  of  Congress  who  hii 
voted  to  authorize  a  national  debt  limit  of 
over  $300  billion  ought  not  to  talk  to  i 
Vermont  Legislature  about  borrowing  money 

However,  the  time  Is  already  past  wbet 
we  can  adhere  to  a  strictly  pay-af-yoTi-|c 
policy. 

A  State,  like  a  business  enterprise.  m\m, 
meet  competition. 

If  a  merchant  borrows  from  a  bank  1e 
order  to  stock  up  with  a  fine  line  of  gwxb 
attractively  displayed — and  his  competitor 
persists  In  carrying  only  a  hand-to-mout}: 
supply  In  the  back  room  of  his  store,  thereto 
little  doubt  about  who  will  get  the  bustnen 

How  can  we  tell  when  borrowing  mooey  li 
advisable'' 

Well.  I  have  a  formula  which  I  apply  v 
the  appropriations  requests  made  of  th» 
Congress  I  don't  subscribe  to  the  '  met; 
ax"  approach  to  appropriation  bllU 
flrmly  believe  that  each  proposal  should  b» 
considered  on  Its  own  merits.  And  I  sppl; 
my  own  formula  to  each  prop>osal. 

First.  It  Is  not  so  much  the  amount  of 
money  we  spend  as  what  we  get  for  s  doU*: 
that  counts  On  capital  Investments,  gcr- 
ernment.  like  private  Investors,  should  «• 
p>ect  generous  dividends 

Secondly,  will  a  public  Investment  make  i 
broad  expansion  of  private  Industry  possible* 

If  It  will,  then  we  may  expect  to  not  only 
amortize  the  original  cost  but  we  may  loot 
forward  to  continuing  satisfying  dividend 
as  well. 

So  long  as  the  credit  of  Vermont  is  roct 
that  the  State  can  borrow  at  a  rate  well  be- 
low that  which  the  Federal  Government  hii 
to  pay.  I  cannot  get  too  alarmed,  even  thou|^. 
I  sometimes  get  nostalgic  thinking  of  Uk 
pay-as-we-go  policy  of  yesterday. 

As  I  stated  earlier.  In  our  efforts  to  prorKk 
greater  opportunity  In  Vermont  we  encoun- 
ter much  opp>oBltlon. 

This  comes  from  both  Informed  and  mli- 
Informed  sources. 

Opposition  to  an  Improved  caiamplaln 
Waterway  Is  spearheaded  by  the  mat  •!•■ 
ments  that  opposed  St.  LawreiMe  eisctbc 
power  for  Vermont. 
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These  opponents  are  terribly  careless  with 
the  truth.  

They  try  to  scare  property  owners  with  the 
fear   that   Lake    Champlaln    wlU    become    a 

cesspool even    though    It    has    been    found 

Uiat  In  otir  larger  harbors  over  M  percent 
,i  the  f)ollutlon  comes  from  Industrial  waste 
Ind  sewage— not  from  shipping. 

They  appeal  also  to  the  selfish  instinct  of 
•hose  who  don't  like  the  Idea  of  sharing  the 
waters  of  Lake  Champlaln  with  more  people. 

These  folks— good  people  as  they  are — 
have  their  counterparts  In  the  mountains — 
^ho  would  like  to  have  us  revert  as  nearly 
M  possible  to  the  Elyslan  age  of  the  forest 
primeval  where  the  tired  businessman  from 
the  city  can  rest  his  weary  t)Ody  on  his  own 
frenerous  acres  without  having  his  rest  dis- 
turbed by  the  whir  of  Industrial  wheels 
making  Jobs  for  our  people  or  even  the  drone 
of  a  passenger  airplane  overhead  or  the  purr- 
ing of  automobiles  on  a  modern  highway. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  days  when 
t  person  could  come  to  Vermont  and  buy 
all  the  land  In  sight  for  a  comparatively 
small  sum  and  from  which  all  others  could 
be  excluded  have  gone  forever — gone  with 
the  scarlet  fever,  the  scrub  bull,  the  muddy 
road  of  springtime  and  the  $9-a-week  school- 
teacher of  yesteryear. 

Then,  we  encounter  the  opposition  of  those 
who  base  all  arguments  against  progress  on 
grounds  of  economy.  In  other  words,  If  It 
Isn't  for  them  we  can't  afford  It 

I  can  give  you  any  number  of  Instances 
where  persons — even  an  occasional  Vermont- 
er,  cry  out  for  economy  and  then — sometimes 
In  the  very  same  letter — ask  for  a  substan- 
Ual  slice  of  taxpayers'  money  for  them- 
selves. 

If  I  may  give  you  Just  one  little  example 
of  this  form  of  hypocrisy.  I  would  point 
out  that  the  New  England  Council,  which 
advocates  the  elimination  of  much  of  north- 
em  New  England's  air  transportation  osten- 
sibly to  save  a  few  thousand  dollars,  strongly 
supports  a  $985  million  program  for  the  Im- 
provement of  big  city  and  International  air 
service. 

If  this  Is  their  Idea  of  conserving  the  tax- 
payers' dollar,  I  hope  they  never  get  started 
on  a  spending  binge. 

We  may  be  excused  If  we  believe  that  these 
people  do  not  want  northern  New  England 
made  attractive  to  Industry.  If  that  Is  their 
hope  they  are  doomed  to  dlsapjxjlntment. 

Improvement  of  the  Champlaln  Waterway 
Is  certain  as  anything  can  be.  If  Vermont 
cooperates  fully  In  the  study  and  planning 
for  this  development,  it  will  likely  be  done 
our  way  If  we  leave  the  planing  to  others. 
It  Is  quite  likely  that  the  Influence  of  heavy 
shipping  will  be  dominant. 

As  for  maintaining  air  service,  we  have.  I 
hope,  reached  the  low  point. 

Whether  Northeast  Airlines  survives  or 
not.  I  cannot  say.  but  I  have  kept  In  close 
touch  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
They  assure  me  that  they  are  watching  the 
situation  and  do  not  Intend  to  let  us  down. 
They  have  authority  to  direct  and  regulate 
service  for  our  State,  but  until  It  Is  clear 
which  airline  may  be  expected  to  give  such 
service  the  situation  Is  necessarily  held  in 
abeyance. 

STATK-rrPERAL    RELATIONS 

How  does  the  Federal  Go%-ernment  fit  into 
our  plans  for  the  future?  There  seem  to  be 
some  who  feel  that  most  of  the  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government  should  be  done 
away  with. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  officials  of 
our  Federal  Government  are  at  times  dis- 
tressingly wasteful,  Intolerably  despotic  or 
painfully  Inept,  It  Is  my  personal  conviction 
that  the  Federal  Government  Is  here  to  stay. 

Since  Vermont  became  a  part  of  the  Union 
In  1791  and  has  subscribed  to  the  Federal 
Government  ever  since.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  we  have  enjoyed  some  benefits  from  our 
membership  In  thU  organization. 


For  Instance,  we  secured  St.  Lawrence 
power  by  Federal  action  over  the  oppKxltlon 
of  some  of  our  neighbors.  And,  In  a  hundred 
other  ways,  we  enjoy  benefits  from  Federal 
programs  which  we  could  not  obtain  work- 
ing as  a  State  alone. 

Therefore,  it  will  pay  xis  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  Federal  programs  which  can  help 
In  our  Industrial,  social,  agricultural,  and 
recreational  development. 

At  times,  we  find  It  necessary  to  fight  for 
that  which  Is  rightfully  ours.  A  recent  ex- 
ample of  this  was  the  effort  to  transfer  part 
of  our  Internal  revenue  office  to  Boston  for 
purely  political  reasons. 

Temporarily,  we  have  won  a  victory  and 
the  services  will  remain  In  Burlington,  but 
eternal  vigilance  must  continue  to  be  our 
watchword.  Although  we  subscribe  to  the 
Federal  Government,  we  are  rightfully  con- 
cerned with  the  direction  which  It  may  take. 

Government  Is  comprised  of  men — who 
are  human — to  whom  has  been  delegated  au- 
thority to  carry  out  programs  and  policies 
agreed  upon  by  the  citizens  through  their 
legislative  bodies. 

At  times,  some  of  these  men  get  over- 
ambitious  and  dream  of  empire.  We  have 
to  watch  them. 

Many  of  us  vividly  remember  those  days 
In  the  1930's  when  the  empire  builders  of 
Washington  and  the  power  Interests  of  Bos- 
ton were  battling  for  the  control  of  Ver- 
mont's natural  resources.  Those  were  In- 
teresting and  ruthless  times. 

I  well  recall  speaking  at  Pljmiouth.  Vt., 
on  August  8.  1937.  and  closing  my  remarks 
with  this  statement:  "I  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  other  States  will  go  In  maintaining 
the  rights  and  property  which  properly  be- 
long to  their  people,  but  as  for  Vermont,  I 
will  say,  In  language  that  should  be  under- 
stood by  everyone,  that  we  will  never  will- 
ingly surrender,  either  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  to  any  private  corporations,  our 
resources,  which  are  the  heritage  of  our 
forefathers  and  the  hope  of  our  posterity." 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  still  stand 
by  that  statement. 

We  still  have  people  In  Washington  that 
need  to  be  watched  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
most  of  the  career  people  of  Government  are 
conscientiously  devoted  to  their  work. 

I  will  be  among  the  first  to  stand  up  for 
them.  I  have  found  most  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment helpful  and  fair. 

The  feasibility  report  of  the  U.S.  Park 
Service,  recommending  State  and  private  de- 
velopment of  the  Essex  County  area  was  a 
splendid  piece  of  work.  The  economic  re- 
port for  the  same  area  will  be.  I  am  sure, 
an   equally   encouraging   document. 

It  takes  cooperation  between  lcx;al,  State, 
and  Federal  Governments  and,  above  all, 
confidence  on  the  part  of  private  Industry 
to  keep  our  economy  on  the  move. 

Besides  Insisting  on  our  rights  as  1  of 
the  50  States  of  the  Union  we  must  remem- 
ber that  we  have  responsibilities  to  meet. 
Vermont  has  not  been  found  wanting  In  this 
respect — In  times  of  war  or  peace.  No  State 
has  contributed  more  generously  of  Its  re- 
sources to  the  Nation  than  has  Vermont. 
Our  dead  are  burled  on  the  battlefields  of 
the  world.  Our  living  are  among  the  leader- 
ship of  every  State. 

We  will  give  freely  of  our  substance  when 
the  security  of  the  Nation  demands  It. 

Let  me  leave  you  with  what  I  feel  are 
two  important  thoughts. 

First,  don't  let  anyone — not  anyone  Inside 
or  outside  our  borders — run  down  our  State 
without  being  challenged.  We  have  the 
finest  State  In  the  Union. 

In  matters  relating  to  education,  care  of 
our  highways,  State  credit,  social  security 
programs,  and  In  a  hundred  other  ways  we 
don't  need  to  take  a  back  seat  for  anyone. 
Our  State  university  ranks  with  the  best 
and  our  other  colleges  and  schools  have 
waiting    lists.      Our    industries    are    of    the 


highest  caliber  and  we  lead  nearly  all  SUtes 
in  minimum  wage  coverage  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws. 

We  can  be  proud  of  Vermont.  We  can 
boast  about  our  State — exaggerate  its  virtues 
If  we  feel  like  It — but  let  us  never,  never 
permit  It  to  be  downgraded  by  anyone. 

Second,  when  occasion  demands  strong 
action  to  protect  our  rights,  take  the  'nltl- 
atlve  right  here. 

Your  congressional  delegation  can  make 
a  much  stronger  case  if  we  can  show  that 
we  have  the  full  direction  and  support  of 
the«State  government  and  the  leglslatuie. 

This  is  not  a  criticism,  for  this  method  has 
already  worked  successfully  many  times. 

I  am  simply  emphasizing  Its  workability 
and  the  fact  that  by  working  as  a  team,  we 
cannot  only  protect  our  State  against 
marauding  elements  but  can  make  greater 
progress  toward  the  ends  which  we  all  desire. 

I  realize  that  I  have  spoken  rather  plainly. 

My  purpose  has  been  to  put  some  matters 
before  you  which  are  of  greatest  Importance 
to  the  future  of  the  State  we  all  love. 

And,  I  leave  you  to  go  back  to  Washington 
secure  In  the  belief  that  this  legislature — 
like  Its  many  predecessors — will  faithfully 
and  effectively  protect  the  interests  of  Ver- 
mont. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  Mr.  Piesident,  86 
years  ago  on  May  10,  1877,  the  nation  of 
Rumania  gained  its  independence  when 
its  ruler,  Prince  Charles,  and  his  govern- 
ment declared  their  nation  to  be  free  and 
sovereign  from  Ottoman  rule  and  entered 
with  Russia  into  a  war  against  the  Turks. 
Rumania  continued  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
expansion  until  she  became  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  of  the  Balkan  States. 
In  1881  the  country  was  united  under  a 
king,  forming  the  Kingdom  of  Rumania. 
With  independence  came  industrial  pro- 
duction, prosperity,  and  emancipation 
for  the  people. 

Rumania  valiantly  presen-ed  her  in- 
dependence until  the  advent  of  World 
War  II  when  the  Nazis  were  able  to  gain 
control  and  exploit  her  resources  for 
their  war  effort.  King  Michael  was 
finally  able  to  overthrow  the  pro-Nazi 
regime  and  declare  himself  for  the  allied 
cause  but  he  was  in  turn  forced  to  abdi- 
cate by  the  Russians  and  in  .1947 
Rumania  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Com- 
munist oppression. 

The  people  within  Rumania  are  no 
longer  free  to  openly  observe  their  great 
national  holiday;  however,  the  10th  of 
May  is  commemorated  by  Rumanians 
throughout  the  world  and  by  Americans 
of  Rumanian  descent.  On  this  impor- 
tant anniversary  it  is  fitting  for  us  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  brave  Rumanian  F>eople 
and  to  express  our  hope  that  Rumania 
will  once  again  be  free  and  her  people 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
basic  rights  of  liberty,  justice,  and  sover- 
eignty. 

VOCATIONAL     TRAINING     IN      THE 
SKILLS    SO    GREATLY    NEEDED 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  greatest  deficiencies  in 
our  modern  education  system  is  in  the 
area  of  vocational  education.  About  80 
percent  of  the  Nation's  high  school  popu- 
lation will  not  go  to  college.  It  is  this 
major  segment  of  our  high  school  stu- 
dents who  should  be  trained  for  the 
technical  jobs  that  presently  go  unfilled. 
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Mr.  John  Corlett  deals  with  this  sub- 
ject in  his  column  in  the  Idaho  Daily 
Statesman  of  May  11.  1963.  Mr.  Corlett. 
himself  a  competent  writer  and  research- 
er on  such  matters,  pays  tribute  to  Sena- 
tor Harry  Nock  who,  as  a  veteran  Idaho 
legislator,  not  only  advocates  more  voca- 
tional training  but  actually  instructs  the 
young  people  of  his  own  community  in 
the  skills  so  greatly  needed. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  Mr.  Corlett  in 
commending  State  Senator  Nock  for  his 
dedication  to  this  important  work.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  a  much  greater 
effort  is  required  in  providing  vocational 
education  instruction  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  skilled  workers  in  this  age  of 
automation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Corletfs  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 

PouTiCALLT  Speaking 
(By  John  Corlett) 
One  of  Idaho's  most  respected  legislators 
Is  State  Senator  Harry  Nock,  of  Valley  Coun- 
ty. He  la  the  dean  of  the  senate  in  point  of 
service.  In  private  life  he  Is  a  mechanic  and 
operates  a  garage  at  Cascade. 

One  of  his  major  Interests  Is  the  promo- 
tion of  vocational  education  for  boys  and 
girls  who  either  cannot  go  to  college  because 
of  flnanclaJ  distress,  or  are  simply  not  col- 
lege material 

Nock  can  talk  for  hours  about  the  need 
of  changing  America's  educational  system 
that  win  help  develop  vocational  skills 
among  the  80  percent  of  this  Nation's  high 
school  population  who  do  not  get  a  college 
education. 

In  all  of  his  years  In  the  State  senate.  Nock 
haa  found  It  moet  difficult  to  get  action,  at 
the  State  level  on  what  certainly  now  la  a 
vttaJ  and  serious  problem  nationwide — the 
training  of  youth  In  skills  that  do  not  de- 
mand a  college  education. 

"We  still  are  teaching  our  kids  as  If  every 
one  of  them  Is  going  to  be  a  doctor  or  a  law- 
yer.' said  Nock.  'The  school  administra- 
tors are  bent  on  a  program  they  hope  will 
send  every  youngster  to  college.  But  the 
statistics  bear  out  that  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  our  high  school  stu- 
dents will  enter  the  work  force  without 
specific  skills  sufficient  to  earn  a  living," 

Nock  said  he  was  reminded  of  the  state- 
ment of  a  scientist  who  pointed  out  that 
while  It  took  only  one  astronaut  to  operate 
a  spwiceshlp,  it  took  5,000  men  to  build  the 
missile  that  launched  it,  not  counting  the 
ship  itself. 

Juvenile  delinquency,  particularly  in  the 
big  metropolitan  cities,  and  chronic  depend- 
ency are  growing  problems.  Youth  unem- 
ployment Is  the  great  problem  that  breeds 
delinquency  and  dependency. 

Here  in  rural  Idaho,  youth  unemployment 
is  yet  to  reach  the  problem  stage  in  terms 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  Still,  parents  are 
known  to  bemoan  the  increasing  difficulty  of 
their  high  school  children  to  obtain  vacation 
Jobs.  And  high  school  dropouts  and  those 
who  dont  go  to  college  are  finding  it  even 
harder  to  obtain  employment. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  sought  to 
meet  the  growing  problem  of  employment  of 
youths,  including  those  seeking  a  livelihood 
In  the  work  force.  Through  a  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps,  the  National  Service  Corpa. 
and  the  so-called  Hometown  Youth  Corps 
The  US.  Senate  has  p&ssed  the  bill  creating 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  and  the  meas- 
ure now  is  before  the  House. 


All  of  these  efforts  are  of  the  make-work 
type,  such  as  thoee  in  the  depths  of  the 
depression  in  the  1930  s. 

While  days  spent  by  a  youth  in  the  forest* 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  program  should  benefit  them. 
it  does  not  mean  he  will  learn  skills  that 
will  provide  him  with  a  Job  when  he  returns 
to  his  home. 

The  real  problem  in  youth  unemployment 
lies  in  the  failure  of  our  public  education 
system  As  Nock  said.  It  is  g*ared  to  an 
academic  program  The  vocational  part  is 
forgotten 

Cfreat  social  and  economic  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  United  States  in  the  last 
30  years  Where  once  the  city  boy  could  get 
a  Job  on  the  farm.  Just  the  reverse  is  true 
Rural  youths  have  been  flocking  to  the  cities 
for  Jobs  In  the  past  5  years  on-farm  Job 
opportunities  have  fallen  off  by  800.000 

There  has  been  a  vast  growth  in  such  fields 
as  electronics,  which  demand  skills.  These 
skills  can  be  filled  by  technicians  who  need 
not  be  college  graduates 

The  Anaerlcan  education  system  does  not 
provide  the  vast  majority  of  high  school 
graduates  or  school  dropouts  with  these 
skills  Yet  the  public  schools  are  the  place 
where  needed  skills  could  be  acquired. 

At  the  same  time,  statistics  show  that 
while  the  youth  unemployment  problem  is 
serious,  the  demand  for  skilled  workers  Is 
growing. 

The  Labor  Department  estimates  that 
within  the  next  10  years,  the  demand  for 
skilled  workers  will  Increase  by  150  percent. 
If  this  Is  correct.  It  will  mean  the  creation 
of  another  13  5  million  Jobs.  But  each  of 
them  will  demand  acquired  skill. 

It  appears  that  the  vocational  or  technical 
school  must  soon  come  Into  its  own  to  fill 
the  void.  Such  schools  are  not  the  ultimate 
solution  of  the  problems,  but  they  would  be 
of  immeasurable  help. 

In  the  past  year,  of  the  total  public  school 
bill  of  US  1  billion,  only  $254  million  was 
spent  on  vocational  education  To  put  it 
another  way.  only  4'^  percent  of  the  total 
public  school  budget  was  spent  to  supply 
skills  needed  by  the  80  percent  of  the  school 
population  who  will  enter  the  work  force 
without  a  college  education. 

The  1961  legislature  appropriated  »25.000 
for  a  survey  of  higher  education  in  Idaho. 
This  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute  and  It  produced  virtually 
nothing  not  already  known. 

Someday  the  legislature  will  find  It  neces- 
sary to  take  a  broader  look  at  vocational 
education  in  Idaho  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Senator  Nock  Is  around  to  help  lead  the  way 


May  15 


NEW  SCHOOL  INTEGRATION  RULING 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "New 
School  Integration  Ruling,  '  written  by 
David  Lawrence,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  15, 
1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

New  School  Integration  Ruling  —CrrATioN 
OF  III  Effects  of  Forced  Mi.xino  by  U  S. 
Court  in  Savannah  Is  Reviewed 

(  By  David  Lawrence  i 

The  law  of  the  land  can  be  a  Federal  stat- 
ute or  any  provision  of  the  Constitution,  but 
a  Supreme  Court  decision  Is  the  law  of  the 
case  and  holds  good  only  for  the  facts  and 
circumstances  set  forth  In  that  particular 
case 

This  differentiation  now  takes  on  new  sig- 
nificance because  of  a  decision  Just  rendered 
by  US    District  Judge  Prank  M.  Scarlett.  He 


has  ruled  In  a  case  tried  at  Savannah  n. 
that  Integration  of  the  public  scho^^  • 
be  harmfxil  to  both  Negroes  and  whlti.  **" 
that  the  evidence  on  which  the  8ub»I^ 
Court  of  the  United  States  based  lu  diSI?* 
in  1954  ordering  desegregation  o*  ^Sj 
.schools  was  not  supported  even  by  testjT 
viously  made  by  one  expert  In  the  psycho^" 
cai  field  who  had  testified  that  8eH-«~,V?^" 
was  harmful  s^f^Uon 

The  net  effect  of  the  new  decision  If  unh.i,. 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  could  be  to  limit  th 
1954  ca.se  to  the  principle  of  a  political  rl»h! 
whereby  persons  of  any  color  are  entltlM 
attend  public  schools,  but  are  subject  to  « 
catlonal  standards  which  would  be  recoeniiili 
as  a   valid    basis  for   admission  or  reject^ 
of  applicants     The  findings  of  Judge  8cari« 
are  in  part  as  follows :  " 

■'Plaintiffs'  assumption  of  Injury  to  Neem 
students  by  the  continuance  of  segreniud 
schools  is  not  supported  by  any  evlde^  i^ 
this  case  Whatever  psychological  injiu, 
may  be  sustained  by  a  Negro  child  out  of  hu 
sense  of  rejection  by  white  children  u  in 
creased  rather  than  abated  by  forced  inter 
mixture,  and  this  increase  is  In  direct  pro 
portion  to  the  number  and  extent  of  hti 
contacts  with  white  children. 

•Each  study  presented  to  the  court,  con- 
firmed  by  the  opinions  of  the  Tttncw. 
showed  that  the  damaging  assumption  of  in. 
ferlority  Increased  whenever  the  child  U 
brought  into  forced  association  with  whit* 
chUdren.  The  principal  author  of  the  stud- 
ies  relied  on  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Brown  case  (1954  decision)  used  studenti 
from  Integrated  schools  in  Northern  8t«t«« 
in  getting  the  race  rejection  results  which 
were  then  cited  as  showing  such  effects  oc- 
ctirrlng  from  segregation.  Moreover,  the 
same  author  In  an  earlier  study  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  compulsory  Intermixture 
rather  than  racial  separation  in  school  wu 
the  principal  soiuce  of  the  damaging  loa 
of  race  identification. 

The  adverse  effects  of  compulsory  con- 
gregation are  particularly  harmful  In  the 
early  formative  scho<5l  years.  Intervenors 
witnesses  noted  that  Integration  at  the  col- 
legiate level  Is  not  only  possible,  but  on  t 
voluntary  bivsls  might  be  of  advantage  to 
both  white  and  Negro  students.  The  flnmngs 
herein  are  accordingly  limited  to  children 
of  primary  and  secondary  school  ages  " 

The  court  further  ruled  that  "selecUve 
integration  would  cause  even  greater  psy- 
chological harm  to  the  individual  Negro 
children  involved  and  to  the  balance  of  their 
group' 

The  intervenors  In  the  current  case  charged 
In  their  brief  before  the  court  in  Savannah 
that  one  expert  who  had  testified  In  the 
1954  school  desegregation  case  was  on  the 
payroll  of  the  National  A-ssociation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  and  that  this 
was  not  revealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  The 
brief  contends  also  that  the  Court  wasn't 
told  that  the  siime  expert  had  earlier  con- 
ducted tests  which  produced  a  different  find- 
ing from  that  which  he  submitted  to  the 
Court. 

Judge  Scarlett's  conclusions  In  the  Savan- 
nah case  are  as  follows: 

"1.  The  white  and  Negro  school  children 
have  equivalent  rights  before  this  court  and 
are  equally  entitled  to  be  considered  in 
determining  the  scope  and  content  of  con- 
stitutional rights. 

"2.  A  reasonable  classification  within  the 
meaning  of  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  Constitution  would  be  one  which  secures 
the  maximum  result  in  the  educational  proc- 
ess for  all  students  and  a  minimum  injury 
to  any. 

'3.  The  classification  of  children  In  the 
Savannah  (Chatham  County)  schools  by 
division  on  the  basis  of  coherent  group* 
having  distinguishable  educablUty  capabil- 
ities is  such  a  reasonable  classficatlon." 
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The  decision  of  the  1954  desegregation 
rase  by  the  Supreme  Court  turned  largely 
on  allegations  that  Negro  children  were  un- 
able to  get  an  equal  education  under  segre- 
eatlon  in  public  schools.  The  latest  flnd- 
inirs  by  Judge  Scarlett  say.  In  effect,  that 
in  integrated  schools  they  will  get  even  less 
f  an  ed  itlon.  For  the  tests  showed  the 
average  of  white  pupils  was  far  above  the 
Neero  average.  The  findings  on  this  point 
a'e  described  In  Judge  Scarlett's  statement 
as  follows: 

"These  differences  in  test  results.  Savan- 
nah, Chatham  County,  are  not  the  result  of 
tbe  educational  system  or  of  the  social  or 
economic  differences  In  status  or  In  environ- 
ment of  the  students.  These  test  results 
aeree  on  a  polnt-for-point  basis  with  sub- 
santlally  identical  results  obtained  from 
similar  tests  made  In  other  areas  of  this 
country  and  abroad,  and  In  both  segregated 
and  integrated  situations. 

"Failure  to  attain  the  existing  white  stand- 
ards would  create  serious  psychological  prob- 
lems of  frustration  on  the  part  of  the  Negro 
child  which  would  require  compensation  via 
tension-creating  antisocial  behavior.  In 
other  cities,  this  effect  has  created  serious 
discipline  problems  for  the  teachers  and 
school  administrators,  with  consequent  loss 
of  schooltlme.  In  New  York,  37  percent  of 
Negro  truants  questioned  In  a  study  stated 
that  they  had  run  away  from  home  because 
of  failure  to  keep  up  in  school." 

The  statement  of  findings  declares,  more- 
over, that  the  difference  in  test  results  be- 
tween white  and  Negro  students  "Is  attrlb- 
uubie  In  large  part  to  hereditary  factors, 
predictably  resulting  from  a  difference  In 
the  physiological  and  psychological  char- 
acteristics of  the  two  races." 


FRIGHT   PEDDLERS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President, 
wann  praise  from  all  across  the  land  has 
been  accorded  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant floor  leader  of  the  minority  [Mr. 
KucHELl  for  his  recent  speech  in  the 
Senate  condemning  the  fright  peddlers 
in  this  country. 

Among  the  tributes  he  has  received  is 
an  editorial  from  the  Nashville  Tennes- 
sean  of  May  4,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GOP  Whip  Kuchel   Aims   a   Well-Deserved 
Blast 

The  Senate  Republican  whip.  Senator 
Thomas  Kuchel,  of  California,  has  done  his 
party  and  his  country  a  service  with  his 
forthright  fioor  speech  In  which  he  charged 
that  rlghtwlng  extremists  do  "devil's  work 
far  better  than  Communists  could  do." 

Senator  Kuchel  excoriated  what  he  termed 
the  "fright  peddlers"  who  Imagine  plots 
against  the  country  and  "see  our  Govern- 
ment crawling  with  Conununists."  He  spe- 
cifically named  the  John  Birch  Society,  but 
his  Indictment  was  broad  enough  to  Include 
those  who  wall  of  "no-win  policies"  and 
spread  scare  stories  about  Cuba  with  lies 
and  half-truths  as   their  foundation. 

The  fright  peddlers.  Senator  Kuchel  said, 
have  in  common,  "all-out,  uncompromising 
hysterical  demands  "  some  of  which  are  "very 
likely  Identical  to  the  real  hopes  of  the 
Kremlin."  He  listed  some  of  these  as  stop- 
ping all  foreign  aid,  abandoning  NATO,  and 
removing  the  United  Nations  from  the 
United  States,  among  other  things. 

Among  the  incredible  stupidities  bruited 
about  are  stories  that  cannibals  are  sta- 
tioned in  Georgia  In  Operation  Water  Moc- 
casin, whose  object  Is  to  take  over  the  coun- 
try for  the  U.N.;   that  all  our  Armed  Forces 


are  to  be  turned  over  to  a  Russian  colonel  at 
the  U.N.:  and  that  Chlneae  Communlat 
troops  are  In  Mexico,  poised  to  attack  Cali- 
fornia. 

"It  la  disgusting."  Senator  KtrcHXL  aald, 
"to  find  self-appointed  saviors,  whether  in- 
fantile or  cunning,  preying  profitably  and 
psychoUcally  on  the  fears  of  Americans  In 
the  name  of  antlcommunlsm." 

We  live  in  a  time  of  anxiety,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  H-bomb.  There  are  many 
who  are  more  than  willing  to  exploit  our 
discontents  and  fears.  Wrapping  them- 
selves In  flags,  the  superpatriots  foment 
hysteria  with  hobgoblins  and  foster  frustra- 
tion with  scapegoats.  If  It's  trouble  in 
Cuba,  or  Laos,  then  it  must  be  the  "no-win 
clique"  In  the  State  Department  which  has 
allowed  this  to  happen.  The  insinuation 
is  bald  and  deliberately  aimed  at  rousing  the 
spirit  of  vigllantlsm. 

Or,  If  not  the  State  Department,  then 
surely  the  U.N.  where  they  are  convinced 
the  crafty  rascals  are  plotting  our  downfall. 

Senator  Kuchel  Is  more  than  a  little  right 
when  he  says  these  fright  peddlers  do  "dev- 
il's work  far  better  than  Communists." 
Nothing  would  please  the  Communist  world 
more  than  to  have  us  divided  and  panicky 
at  home,  frustrated  to  the  point  of  blindly 
striking  out,  distrustful  of  otir  own  leader- 
ship and  willing  to  wreck  the  alliance  of  our 
friends. 

Tliank  heaven  the  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
icans are  levelheaded  enough  to  prefer  rea- 
son to  rhetoric,  calmness  to  panic  and 
courageous  leadership  to  demagogues. 

"America  has  enough  immediate  and 
deadly  enemies  witliout  adding  hobgoblins," 
said  Senator  Kuchel.  He  deserves  the  ap- 
plause of  all  who  are  concerned  about  their 
world  and  the  Communist  menace  but  who 
know  that  courage,  patience  and  faith  will 
win  more  battles  than  blind  panic. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CAPT.  WILLIAM  R.  AN- 
DERSON, U.S.  NAVY,  RETIRED 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  learn  that  my  fellow  Ten- 
nessean,  Capt.  William  R.  Anderson, 
U.S.  Navy,  retired,  is  to  become  Director 
of  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps  upon  its 
creation  by  the  Congress. 

We  in  Tennessee  are  very  proud  of  the 
distinguished  record  of  Captain  Ander- 
son, as  the  skipper  of  the  atomic 
submarine  Nautilus  and  later  as  an  aide 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  For  the 
past  several  weeks  he  has  been  serving 
his  Nation  again  as  an  expert  in  sub- 
marine rescue  and  salvage. 

His  exploits  while  in  command  of  the 
Nautilus,  his  work  with  American  young 
people  through  a  former  position  with 
the  Freedoms  Foundation,  his  personal 
magnetism— all  are  attributes  which 
will  serve  him  well  when  he  takes  up  new 
duties  as  the  Director  of  the  Domestic 
Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  in  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  on  May  7  saluted 
Captain  Anderson  upon  his  selection  for 
this  important  position,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Captain  Anderson  Is  Wise  Choice 

Navy  Capt.  William  R.  Anderson,  of 
Humphreys  County,  has  been  chosen  to  be- 
come Director  of  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps 
If  Congress  passes  the  administration's  bill 
creating  the  agency. 


Captain  Anderson  early  in  life  demcm- 
strated  traits  of  leadership  and  abUlty  which 
led   to  a  distinguished  Navy   career. 

He  skippered  the  atomic  submarine  Nauti' 
lu»  on  Its  pioneering  voyage  under  the  ice 
cap  at  the  North  Pole.  After  30  years  of 
service  he  retired  last  year  at  the  early  age 
of  41. 

He  plunged  immediately  Into  politics  and 
polled  more  than  200,000  votes  last  November 
as  an  Independent  candidate  for  Governor. 
He  was  called  back  to  active  duty  last  month 
to  help  the  Navy  strengthen  Its  programs  of 
undersea  rescue  and  salvage. 

Captain  Anderson  Is  a  p>opular  choice  to 
head  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps.  His  fellow 
Tennesseans  wish  him  every  success. 


THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  TEN- 
NESSEE VALLEY  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  on  Sunday,  May  12, 
took  note  of  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  by  publish- 
ing what  I  regard  as  one  of  the  best 
articles  about  TVA  that  I  have  read. 

The  author.  Mr.  Julius  Duscha,  has 
done  a  very  good  job  of  pointing  up  the 
goals  and  the  achievements  of  this  great 
agency  against  the  background  of  its 
colorful  and  dramatic  history.  I  par- 
ticularly liked  the  simple  way  in  which 
Mr.  Duscha  went  to  the  heart  of  the 
lingering  opposition  to  TVA,  in  these 
words  : 

Nationally  the  opposition  to  TVA  Is  led  by 
the  privately  owned  utilities.  They  talk 
about  Federal  subsidies,  taxes,  accounting 
practices  and  other  details,  but  what  really 
irritates  them  is  the  unquestioned  efficiency 
of  the  TVA  electric  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Deal  Has  Solid  Monitment  in  TVA 
(By  Julius  Duscha) 

Knoxville. — The  eager  young  men  who 
came  to  Knoxville  30  years  ago  to  remake 
the  Tennessee  Valley  are  old  and  gray,  but 
the  unique  Government  agency  they  built  Is 
not  yet  fat  and  tired. 

"It's  still  fun  working  for  the  TVA,"  Au- 
brey J.  Wagner,  Chairman,  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  told  me  as  we  talked 
into  the  night  about  dams,  the  power  sys- 
tem, the  beautiful  lakes,  the  forests,  the 
chemical  fertilizers  and  all  of  the  other  pro- 
grams that  have  made  the  valley  bloom. 

"Red"  Wagner  arrived  In  the  eroded  and 
depressed  valley  in  1934  for  what  he  thought 
would  be  a  temporary  job  surveying  reservoir 
sites.  But  like  most  of  the  other  young  men 
who  came  from  the  colleges  of  the  Midwest 
and  the  South  to  work  for  the  TVA  In  the 
midst  of  the  depression,  Wagner  was  soon 
convinced  that  nothing  was  more  important 
than  making  Senator  George  Norris"  dreams 
for  the  valley  come  true. 

NEW    DEAL    MONUMENT 

When  President  Kennedy  visits  Nashville 
and  Muscle  Shoals.  Ala.,  Saturday  to  mark 
the  30th  anniversary  of  TVA,  he  will  be  hon- 
oring an  agency  that  Is  much  more  than  a 
carefully  controlled  faucet  for  the  once  de- 
structive Tennessee  River.  TVA  remains  an 
outstanding  success  long  after  moet  other 
New  Deal  agencies  have  withered  or  suc- 
cumbed to  hardening  of  the  bureaucratic 
arteries. 

TVA  is  a  success.  In  Wagner's  view,  be- 
cause it  has  been  able  to  work  directly  and 
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oloaely  with  the  people  of  the  valley.  The 
papers  are  shuffled  faater  and  with  more 
purpose  In  TV  A  becauae  the  people  who  run 
the  agency  can  see  the  results  of  their  work, 
often  by  Just  looking  out  of  their  windows! 
In  the  Tennessee  Valley,  there  is  no  real 
opposition  to  the  agency.  When  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  denounces  TVA,  local 
chambers  quickly  Are  off  protests  to  the  na- 
tional organization  In  Washington. 

Nationally,  the  opposition  to  TVA  is  led 
by  the  privately  owned  electric  utlUtlea. 
They  talk  about  Federal  subsidies,  taxes,  ac- 
counting practices  and  other  details,  but 
what  really  Irritates  them  Is  the  unques- 
Uoned  efficiency  of  the  TVA  electric  system 
Throughout  the  world.  TVA  is  recognized 
for  the  success  that  it  is.  More  than  3.000 
foreign  visitors  come  to  the  valley  each  year, 
most  of  them  from  underdevelofDed  coun- 
tries of  Asia  and  Africa.  They  go  home  with 
the  hope  that  someday  they,  too,  can  make 
a  valley  prosper 

Although  TVA  Itself  is  only  30  years  old. 
Its  genesis  goes  back  to  World  War  I  when 
the  Government  began  to  build  a  huge  dam 
on  the  Tennessee  River  at  treacherous  Mus- 
cle Shoals  in  northern  Alabama. 

The  Tennessee  River  begins  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Holston  and  French  Broad 
Rivers  Just  above  Knoxville.  flows  south  and 
west  into  northern  Alabama  and  then  turns 
north  until  it  pours  into  the  Ohio  River  at 
Paducah.  Ky.  UntU  the  Army  Engineers 
built  Wilson  Dam  at  Muscle  Shoals,  the 
Tennessee  was  not  navigable  beyond  that 
point. 

The  dam  was  cdnstructed  to  provide  power 
for  the  wartime  production  of  nitrate  ex- 
plosives, but  World  War  I  was  over  before 
the  structure  was  completed  In  the  19208. 
Wilson  I>am  became  the  subject  of  heated 
controversy. 

On  the  one  side  was  Henry  Ford,  who 
wanted  to  buy  the  dam  from  the  Govern- 
ment On  the  other  side  were  southern 
Congressmen  who  saw  in  Muscle  Shoals  a 
source  of  power  for  the  manufacture  of 
chemical  fertilizers  from  nitrate  and  phos- 
phorus. 

ratrrr  of  "loo  days" 
Senator  Norrla.  a  Nebraska  Republican 
and  chairman  of  the  important  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  became  interested  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Twice  in  the  1920'8.  leg- 
islation envisioning  a  TVA  was  passed  and 
vetoed.  In  the  famous  first  "lOO  Days"  of 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt's  term,  it  was  passed 
again  and  signed  into  law. 

TVA  began  by  building  dams,  and  today 
it  has  28  on  the  Tennessee  and  its  tributaries 
In  the  1930s.  TVA  reforested  and  showed  the 
people  how  to  prevent  erosion  In  the  hills 
and  hollows  of  the  valley  TVA  also  eradi- 
cated malaria,  a  longtime  scourge  there 

In  World  War  II.  the  Government  located 
its  first  atomic  energy  Installation  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn  .  t>ecause  of  the  availability  off 
TVA  power  Many  private  industries  have 
also  come  to  the  valley  to  take  advantage 
of  that  cheap  power. 

The  agency  had  some  of  its  most  difficult 
years  In  the  1950s  Former  President  Eisen- 
hower called  it  "creeping  socialism."  Then 
came  the  Dixon-Yates  contract,  which  would 
have  taken  the  rich  Memphis  power  market 
away  from  TVA  and  given  It  to  private  utili- 
ties 

Out  of  the  controversies  of  the  1950s  came 
a  new  financing  setup  under  which  the 
agency  now  gets  funds  for  its  power  opera- 
tions by  selling  bonds. 

Over  the  last  30  years.  $2  billion  in  Federal 
funds  has  been  spent  by  TVA.  About  half 
of  the  money  went  for  power  facilities  and 
the  other  half  for  reforestation,  fertiliz- 
er and  other  development  programs.  The  |1 
billion  spent  on  power  will  be  repaid  over 
the  next  50  years. 


This  year,  TVA  Is  asking  Congress  for  only 
•36  million.  It  will  operate  Its  power  pro- 
gram with  $400  million  from  the  sale  of 
electricity. 

In  addition  to  the  ever-expanding  power 
needs  of  the  valley— two-thirds  of  the  elec- 
tricity is  now  generated  in  coal-flred  steam- 
plants  because  all  of  the  river  power  has 
been  harnessed — TVA  is  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  development  of  small  trib- 
utary streams  and  recreation  facilities  arovind 
its  lakes. 

TVA  18  a  giant  utility  It  Is  the  largest 
user  of  coal  In  the  United  States  It  oper- 
ates the  most  integrated  system  of  dams  in 
the  world  But  the  people  who  are  TVA 
have  never  lost  their  idealistic  zeal  for  re- 
form, and  the  valleys  prosperous  farms,  busy 
towns  and  cities  and  new  Indu.stries  are  a 
tribute  to  their  vision 


May  15 


EXTENSION  OP  TERRITORIAL  WA- 
TERS TO  PROTECT  FISHERY  RE- 
SOURCES 

Mr.  BARTLETT      Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  noted  several  reports  indicating 
that  the  United  Kingdom  has  proposed 
an  international  meeting  to  consider  the 
possibility   of   extending   the    territorial 
waters  of  most  European  nations  in  re- 
spect to  access  to  their  fishing  grounds. 
This  is  particularly  significant  in  view  of 
the  fact  that   the  United  Kingdom  has 
maintained   a   .3-miIe   limit  consistently 
dating  back  to  the  18th  century.     How- 
ever, this  development  comes  as  a  sur- 
prise  to   no  one.     These  European   na- 
tions have  experienced  the  same  type  of 
encroachment  upon  their  coastal  fishing 
resources    as    we    have    in    the    United 
States  and  particularly  in  the  watei-s  off 
Alaska  and  the  North  Atlantic  coast  and 
as  other  US  coastal  areas  soon  will  have. 
I  understand  that  Britain  has  proposed 
and  invitations  have  been  extended  to 
the   meeting   which   would   include   the 
Common  Market  countries,  the  European 
free  trade  countries,  Iceland,   the  Irish 
Republic,  and  Spain      I  understand  that 
the   meeting    would    take    place    in    the 
autumn.     The   timing   of   this   meeting 
ties  in  closely  with  the  statements  made 
in  the  joint  communique  from  President 
Kennedy    and    Prime   Minister   Pearson 
after    their   discussions    in    WashinRton 
and  Hyannis  Port  last  week,   in  which 
the  Prime  Minister  suggested  that  a  sim- 
ilar action  may  be  necessary  for  Canada. 
The  waters  off  the  coast  of  Alaska  and 
other  coastal  areas  of  the  United  States 
have  been  subjected  to  increasing  pres- 
sure from  foreign  fishing  interests,  pri- 
marily those  of  Russia  and  Japan      Last 
year  Russian  trawlers  for  the  first  time 
entered  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  severely 
damaged  fishing  gear  of  our  king  crab 
fishermen  off  Kodiak  Island.     I  have  re- 
cently   received    alarming    reports    that 
now  the  Japanese  plan  on  possibly  send- 
ing   their   fleets   into   the   area   to   take 
the  Alaska  king  crab  off  Kodiak.     Mr. 
President.    I    have    consistently    called, 
and  Will  continue  to  call,  for  adequate 
protection  for  these  resources.     We  are 
a  signatory  to  the  Intei-national  Conven- 
tion on  the  High  Seas,  which  includes  a 
provision  in  which  creatuies  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  such  as  the  king  crab  and 
our  dungeness  crab  also  are  reserved  for 


the  use  of  our  own  nationals.    Rene-* 
edly  I  have  asked  that  this  be  recognj^ 
I  ask  at  this  point  that  my  letteribk 
Secretary  Rusk  on  this  matter  be  hT 
eluded  in  the  Record.  ™" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R»coi? 
as  follows;  '■ 

US     SENATt 

Washington,  D.C..  March  13  ijj, 
Hon   Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  am  writing  this  l« 
ter  in  behalf  of  Senator  Gruenino  Repr» 
sentatlve  Rivers,  and  myself  February  ji 
the  Alaska  delegation  received  from  th. 
Secretary  of  State  in  Alaska  a  copy  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  No.  3,  relating  to  thi 
protection  by  international  law  of  dungenea 
and  Alaska  king  crab  TTie  purpose  of  thu 
letter  is  to  Inform  you  that  the  Alaska  con- 
gressional delegation  places  itself  directly  in 
support  of  the  position  taken  and  expreiw 
in  this  resolution 

We    refer   you   specifically   to   article  U  of 
the  International  Convention  on  the  Law  of 
the  Seas      This  Convention  on  the  Contlntn- 
tal  Shelf  has  been  signed  and  ratified  by  th« 
United  States      It  recognizes  that  a  co««t»l 
State  has  sovereign  rights  In  the  exploiutioij 
of    certain    natural    resources    on    the  Con- 
tlnenui  Shelf      The  resources  include  tho« 
organisms   which   "In    the   harvestable  stAce 
either  are  Immobile,  or  underneath  tlie  wt 
bed,   or   are   unable   to  move  except  In  con- 
stant   physical    contact   with    the   seabed  or 
subsoil   •     Our  position   is  quite  simple  and 
direct      We    believe    that    it    is   quite  clear 
We  believe  that  Alaska  king  crab  and  dun«. 
ness  crab  qualify   as   resources  of  the  Con- 
tinental   Shelf       We    believe    that   the  king 
crab   and    the   dungeness  crab   cannot  move 
about  voluntarily  without  their  legs  being  m 
contact  with   the   bottom.     We  believe  thit 
sufficient  time  has  passed  for  adequate  study 
U)  he  completed,  research  material  gathered 
and    a    determination    made    that   these  re 
sources  should  be  protected  under  the  con- 
vention.    We   believe  that  the  US    Govern- 
ment should  so  declare. 

We  understand  that  at  the  present  time 
the  Russians  and  the  Japanese  are  engaged 
in  an  extensive  king  crab  operation  in  the 
Bering  Sea  on  the  Continental  Shelf  and  have 
been  for  a  number  of  years  We  understand 
also,  that  efforts  may  be  made  to  extend  thU 
operation  into  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  We  be- 
lieve it  Is  necessary  for  our  Government  to 
take  a  clear  position  on  this  matter  in  time 
to  establish  clearly  our  exclusive  rights  in 
this  area  Between  1957  and  1961  the  0£ 
catch  Of  king  crab  expanded  from  14  miUlon 
pounds  to  over  43  million  pounds  During 
this  same  period  Japan  caught  each  year  In 
the  Bering  Sea  approximately  34  million 
pounds  in  1961  and  a  high  of  47  million 
pounds  In  1957.  During  the  same  years  Ru»- 
sia  was  taking  between  66  million  poundi 
and  81  million  pounds. 

The  critical  nature  of  this  problem,  we 
believe.  Is  clear.  We  would  appreciate  an 
early  determination  by  the  U.S.  Governmeni 
that  these  resources  qualify  for  protection 
under  the  Convention  on  the  ContlnentAJ 
Shelf 

Sincerely  yours. 

E.  L.  Bartlttt 

U.S.  Senatb. 
Wa.iKxJigton    DC  ,  May  11.  1963 
Hon    Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State. 
Wa.ihington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  Secretart  Rep>orts  have  been 
circulating  in  Alaska  and  here  in  Washing- 
ton that  Japan  intends  to  send  several  flsh- 
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ing  vessels  to  the  Kodiak  Island  area  In  the 
Oulf  ot  Alaska  for  the  purpose  of  experi- 
mental fishing  for  king  crab.  I  have  made 
jny  position  known  to  the  Department  of 
State  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  king 
crab  along  with  dungeness  crab  must  be 
protected  as  a  resovirce  on  the  Continental 
Siielf  for  exclusive  use  by  American  flsher- 
jijen.  I  Insist  that  the  United  States 
violently  protest  any  encroachment  on  this 
natural  resource  by  the  Japanese  in  the 
Kodiak  area.  I  insist  that  Japan  be  In- 
lormed  and  Immediately  notified  that  no 
Japanese  king  crab  fishing  will  be  permitted 
In  the  Kodiak  area.  I  Insist  that  the  U.S. 
(jovernment  immediately  carry  out  its  obli- 
gation under  international  law  to  protect 
this  resource  from  any  further  encroach- 
ment by  the  Japanese  in  the  Oulf  of  Alaska. 
And  I  insist  that  this  i)e  done  without  con- 
dition and   be  done   without  delay. 

I  look  forward  to  your  confirmation  that 
this  has  been  accomplished  and  that  the 
Japanese  have  been  clearly  Informed  that 
Buch  action  as  has  been  proposed  by  them 
In  the  Kodiak  area  will  not  be  tolerated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

E    L.  Bartxett. 

Mr       BARTLETT.     Moreover,       Mr. 
President,    the    convention    specifically 
recognizes  the  so-called  baseline  method 
of  measuring  our  territorial  waters.     I 
have  pled  and  other  Alaskans  repeatedly 
have  pled  that  this  method  of  measure- 
ment be  adopted  pursuant  to  the  inter- 
national treaty.    During  the  same  Con- 
ference on  the  International  Law  of  the 
Seas,   the   United    States    and    Canada 
jointly  proposed  the  exterision  of  our  ter- 
ritorial waters  to  6  miles  for  all  purposes 
and  an  additional   6   miles   for  fishing 
rights.    This  proposal  missed  by  only  one 
vote  of  obtaining  the  required  two-thirds 
majority  with  52  nations  voting  with  the 
United  States   and   Canada,    28   voting 
against,    5    abstaining,    and    1    absent. 
With  other  nations  in  Europe  and  with 
our  neighbor  Canada  considering  the  ex- 
tension of  our  territorial  waters  for  the 
protection  of   fishing   resources,   I   call 
again  upon  the  U.S.  Government  to  con- 
sider the  protection  of  these  resources 
by  the  implementation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  International  Convention  on  the 
High  Seas  and  by  an  extension  of  our 
territorial  waters  in  a  manner  that  will 
give  at  least  the  same  protection  to  our 
fishing  resources  and  our  fishermen  as 
will  be  given  to  the  fishermen  and  fishing 
resources  olT  the  coast  of  Canada  and 
European  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  add  at 
this  point  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  wrote  to 
Hon.  Frederick  G.  Dutton.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  on  May  10.  re- 
garding this  proposed  meeting  and  a 
copy  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  10. 
introduced  by  Alaska  State  Senators 
Hansen.  Kilcher,  Begich.  Smith,  and 
Harrison. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  re.solution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mat    10,    1963. 
Hon.  Phedewck  G.  Dutton, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkar  Mr.  Ddtton:  News  reports  have 
reached  me  within  the  past  week  Indicating 
that  the  British  Government  has  announced 
Its  withdrawal  from  an  agreement  establish- 
ing the  3-mile  limit   on   fishing.     I   under- 


stand that  the  British  Government  also  has 
announced  a  meeting  and  Invited  members 
of  the  £uroi>ean  Free  Trade  Association,  the 
Common  Market,  Iceland,  the  Irish  Republic, 
and  Spain  to  a  conference  on  fishing  prob- 
lems this  fall.  I  would  appreciate  being 
advised  as  to  whether  the  United  SUtes 
considers  it  likely  that  an  extension  of  the 
3-mlle  limit  on  fishing  will  be  considered  at 
this  meeting  and  whether  such  an  action  is 
likely  to  result  in  an  agreement  among  these 
nations  as  to  the  extent  of  their  Jurisdiction 
over  fishing  waters  off  their  coasts. 
Sincerely  yours. 

E.  L.  Bartlett. 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  10 
Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  territorial 
waters  of  Alaska 
Whereas  the  fisheries  abutting  the  Alaska 
coast  are  of  enormous  economic  value  and 
represent  the  sole  source  of  livelihood  for 
scores  of  American  nationals;   and 

Whereas  American  nationals  have  fished 
for  years  under  carefully  planned  and  strin- 
gent conservation  regulations  Imposed  to 
insure  maximum  sustained  yield  from  the 
resource;  and 

Whereas  recent  years  have  seen  an  In- 
creased amount  of  foreign  fishing  effort  In 
the  waters  abutting  the  Alaska  coast;  and 

Whereas  alien  fishermen  fish  entirely  free 
of  conservation  restrictions  imposed  on 
American  citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Government,  charged 
with  the  obligation  of  protecting  American 
fisheries  from  foreign  encroachment,  has 
taken  insufficient  action  to  protect  the  re- 
source either  through  assertion  of  a  greater 
territorial  belt  of  water  than  3  miles  or 
application  of  the  so-called  base  line  method 
already  sanctioned  for  use  by  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice;  and 

Whereas  Gov.  William  A  Egan.  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  has  attempted  unceasingly 
to  impress  ujxjn  the  U.S.  Government  the 
gravity  of  intrusions  by  foreign  nationals 
into  waters  historically  considered  American 
and  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  broad 
claim  to  waters  adjoining  the  Alaska  coast; 
and 

Whereas  the  Governor,  faced  with  the  com- 
plete lack  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  has  acted  courageously  In  pro- 
testing the  fisheries  of  Alaska  through  State 
action  when  clrcimistances  required;  be  It 
Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  offers  its  commendation  to  Gov. 
William  E.  Egan  for  his  past  action,  and  vig- 
orously urges  the  U.S.  Government  to  act 
quickly  in  establishing  broad  water  areas  ad- 
Joining  the  Alaska  coast  as  subject  solely  to 
U.S.  sovereignty;  and  be  it  further 

Resoli^ed.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  John  P.  Kennedy, 
President  of  the  United  Stetes;  the  Honor- 
able Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate; the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of 
State;  the  Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior;  the  Honorable  John 
W.  McCormack.  Speaker  of  the  House;  the 
Honorable  William  A.  Egan,  Governor  of 
Alaska;  and  the  members  of  the  Alaska  dele- 
gation In  Congress. 

Passed  the  senate  March  1.  1963. 

Prank  Peratrovich, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Attest: 

Evelyn  K.  Stevinson, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Passed  the  house  March  28.  1963. 

Bruce  Kendall, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Attest: 

Patricia  R.  Slack. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Houte. 


IS     BASEBALL     AN     UN-AMERICAN 
GAME? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  2,  the  distinguished  Republican 
whip  and  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL]  delivered  a  significant  address 
entitled  "The  Fright  Peddlers."'  The 
Senator  dealt  at  length  on  what  he  aptly 
described  as  "the  danger  of  hate  and 
venom,  of  slander  and  abuse,  generated 
by  fear  and  heaped  indiscriminately 
upon  many  great  Americans  by  another 
relative  handful  of  zealots,  in  the  ranks 
or  clutches  of  self-styled  'I  am  a  better 
American  than  you  are'  organizations." 

The  Senator  from  California  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  John 
Birchers  and  other  fearmongers  have 
accused  such  patriotic  Americans  as 
Dwight  Eisenhower  and  John  Foster 
Dulles  of  being  traitors  and  Communist 
stooges.  He  also  commented  on  the  wild 
attacks  being  made  on  the  United  Na- 
tions by  extremists  both  of  the  left  and 
the  right. 

Although  Senator  Kuchel  detailed 
most  of  the  favorite  targets  of  the 
"freight  peddlers."  the  current  issue  of 
Harper's  magazine  humorously  M^arns  us 
of  a  new  potential  "danger." 

In  an  article  entitled  "AUston  Wheat's 
Crusade,"  Mark  Epemay — the  pseudo- 
nym of  an  eminent  public  servant — pro- 
jects the  coming  attack  of  the  fear- 
mongers  on  baseball  and  other  team 
sports.  The  central  figure  in  the  article 
is  a  mythical  character.  Allston  Wheat, 
author  of  a  book  entitled  "The  Menace 
of  the  Team."  In  pointing  up  the  dan- 
gers of  team  sports,  Mr.  Wheat  writes: 

America,  as  we  know  It,  was  built  on  the 
system  of  Individual  free  enterprise.  Under 
that  system  every  individual  stands  on  his 
own  two  feet,  shoulders  his  own  burdens, 
and  fights  his  way  to  the  top  by  his  own  two- 
fisted  efforts. 

These  are  the  principles  of  American  in- 
dividualism. But  do  we  train  our  people  In 
these  principles?  We  do  not.  We  con- 
sciously and  deliberately  train  the  youth  of 
our  Nation  in  principles  that  are  completely 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  American  individual- 
ism. 

Every  healthy,  able-bodied  yoting  Ameri- 
can is  encouraged  to  pyarticipate  In  orga- 
nized athletic  sports,  to  play  on  a  team. 
There  he  is  indoctrinated  with  the  team 
spirit.  This  tells  him  to  think  not  of  him- 
self but  of  the  other  players.  It  tells  him  he 
mvist  not  shine  at  the  expense  of  others,  for 
if  he  does  so  he  Is  a  bad  team  player.  It  tells 
him  that  he  must  always  back  up  the  other 
players,  be  responsible  for  them,  do  what 
they  fall  to  do.  He  learns  It  is  the  team  that 
wins,  not  the  man.  If  there  Is  a  prize  or  re- 
ward. It  goes  not  to  the  man  but  to  the 
team.  The  team  Is  the  social  group  which 
always  comes  first.  Society  comes  first,  the 
individual  last.  At  every  point  the  young 
American  is  schooled  against  individualism. 
At  every  point  team  sports  indoctrinate  him 
In  the  principles  and  practices  of  collec- 
tivism and  socialism. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  teamplayer  is  taught 
that  he  must  accept  without  question  the 
commands  of  the  coach,  captain,  or  quarter- 
back. He  must  bow  to  the  authority  of  the 
group  or  accept  the  consequences.  This  is 
authoritarianism,  and  since  he  must  comply 
completely  with  the  voice  of  authority,  it  Is 
also  totalitarianism.  If  a  man  has  been 
schooled  in  totalitarianism  on  a  sandlot  cm*  in 
the  Yale  Bowl,  or  even  as  a  spectator  at  the 
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Yankee  Stadium,  is  he  likely  to  resist  It  in 

real  lire? 

America  la  a  country  of  team  sports.  We 
must  see  these  sporte  Tor  what  they  are 
They  are  brainwaahlng  stations  for  IndlTld- 
uallsm.  They  are  the  training  schools  for 
collectivism,  sociallara.  authorltarlaniam. 
and  totalitarianism. 

IT  you  are  looking  for  the  real  advance 
guard  for  modern  communism,  you  should 
go  to  the  fleldhouses  and  the  football 
stadiums. 

In  other  passages  AUston  Wheat,  who 
was  known  as  All  during  his  college 
tennis  championship  days,  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  alarming  fact  that  the  great 
expansion  of  football.  basebaU.  and  oth- 
er team  sports  has  occurred  since  the 
Russian  revolution  of  40  years  ago — ob- 
viously a  hlglily  significant  relationsliip. 

Mr  President,  for  any  possible  edifica- 
tion it  may  oflfer,  I  ask  unaiiimous  con- 
sent that  the  Harpers  article.  -'Allston 
^Wheats  Crusade."  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Allston    Whe.\t"s   Ckdsadi 
(By  Mark  Epernay) 

(How  a  patriot  (he  says)  Is  saving  Ameri- 
can youth  from  the  most  inaldloua  sub- 
versive Idea  yet  uncovered.) 

In  the  fleldhouse  locker  room  of  a  large 
mldwestern  university,  a  tall.  serlous-Iooklng 
boy  has  Just  shaken  hands  with  a  little  group 
of  teammates  and  la  saying  goodby  to  the 
coach.  The  coach  holds  the  boy's  hand  for 
a  moment  and  pleads  with  him  The  boy 
shakes  his  head,  squares  his  shoulders  a 
trifle,  and  walks  slowly  out  the  door.  There 
Is  a  sequel  next  morning.  Students  stare  at 
the  headlines  In  the  university   dally; 

CAI      CLAIMa      ANOTHKS      AT      STATS — BKSJOrSKI 
TURNS     n*     UNITOBM,     LKAVES     SQUAD 

This  scene  hasn't  been  enacted  as  yet 
But  the  day  Is  not  distant  when  It  may  be 
commonplace.  For  a  crusade  Is  In  the  mak- 
ing to  convince  America  that  team  sports 
are  subverting  her  youth.  It  Is  still  too 
early  to  say  whether  it  will  succeed  If  It 
d.aes.  It  will  plunge  organized  athletics  Into 
the  most  serious  crisis  of  its  existence  Men 
who  have  never  heard  of  Karl  Marx,  who 
consider  Joseph  Stalin  another  trouble- 
maker now  safely  with  the  majority,  and 
who  And  the  basebaU  averages  rather  high 
mathematics  will  be  Involved  In  one  of  the 
hardest  political,  phllo«opliical,  and  ethical 
decisions  of  the  decade. 

The  man  who  Is  sounding  the  tocsin  is  a 
solidly  built,  kindly-appearing  Pennsyl- 
vanlan  with  sharp  blue  eyes  and  an  urbane 
self-assured  manner  who.  despite  a  tendency 
to  slight  corpulence,  carries  himself  wiUi 
the  easy  grace  of  the  athlete  he  once  was. 
His  name  U  Allston  C  Wheat  and  until  a 
few  months  ago  his  fame  rested  on  having 
been  one  of  the  best  tennis  players  ever 
graduated  from  Cornell  and  on  a  subsequent 
career  as  a  wholesaler  of  ethical  drugs,  anti- 
biotics, and  rubber  drug  sundries  In  Phila- 
delphia. He  retired  from  business  a  few 
years  ago  when  his  company  passed  Into  the 
ownership  of  a  chain  of  wholesale  druggists 
and  he  now  lives  with  his  divorced  daughter 
and  two  grandchildren  in  the  town  of 
Haverford. 

The  termination  of  his  business  career 
gave  "All'"  Wheat,  as  he  was  called  in  his 
tennis  days,  the  time  to  catch  up  on  the 
reading  which  he  had  been  forced  to  neglect 
as  an  active  businessman.  He  delved  into 
the  works  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  Ludwlg  von 
Mlses.   Henry  Hazlltt.   William  Buckley,  Dr. 


Herschel  McLandress.  Ayn  Rand,  the  Na- 
tional Aseoclatlon  of  Manufacturers,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  aenator 
Barry  Ooldwater.  He  also  made  a  full  col- 
lection of  the  advertlsementa  on  social  and 
economic  policy  of  the  Warner  A  Swasey 
Corp.  and  began  to  take  serious  Interest  In 
movements  designed  to  alert  America  to  the 
menace  of  domestic  socialism  and  commu- 
nism. This  study  and  experience  provided 
htm,  he  has  since  said,  with  the  basic  In- 
sights for  understanding  the  world  of  sport 
These  he  presented  in  his  thoughtful  but 
plain-spoken  pamphlet.  "The  Menace  of  the 
Team. '  which  h^  been  called  the  bible  of 
his  movement. 

Allston  Wheat's  ca-se  against  team  sports 
is  regularly  cited  by  his  admirers  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  powerful  and  logical  mind  of 
the  modern  conservative  leader  at  work. 
The  following  quotations  are  from  'The 
Menace  of  the  Team"  unle&s  otherwise  In- 
dicated : 

-America,  as  we  know  It.  was  built  on  the 
system  of  Individual  free  enterprise.  Under 
that  system  every  Individual  stands  on  his 
own  two  feet,  shoulders  his  own  burdens. 
and  fights  his  way  to  the  top  by  his  own 
two-fisted  effort.i 

"American  Individualism  means  that  the 
Individual  Is  guided  by  his  own  self-interest. 
He  Is  not  responsible  for.  or  to,  others.  He 
Is  responsible  for.  and  to.  himself  He  knows 
that  because  some  win  In  the  game  of  life 
some  must  lose  He  Is  ou,  to  win  He  U 
not  concerned  with  what  happens  to  those 
who  lose      Nor  does  he  want  to  be 

"The  individualist  Is  his  own  boss  He 
does  not  take  orders  from  any  commissar 
or  bureaucrat  He  Is  answerable  only  to 
hlm.self      What  he  gets  he  ceeps. 

"These  are  the  principles  of  American  In- 
dividualism But  do  we  train  our  people  in 
these  principles ■>  We  do  not  We  conscious- 
ly and  deliberately  train  the  youth  of  our 
Nation  In  principles  that  are  completely 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  American  Individ- 
ualism. 

"Every  healthy,  able-bodied  young  Ameri- 
can Is  encouraged  to  participate  in  organized 
athletic  sports— to  play  on  a  team  There 
he  Is  Indoctrinated  with  the  team  spirit 
This  tells  him  to  think  not  of  himself  but 
of  the  other  players.  It  tells  him  he  must 
not  shine  at  the  expense  of  others,  for  If  he 
does  8o  he  Is  a  bad  teamplayer  It  tells 
him  that  he  must  always  back  up  the  other 
players,  be  responsible  for  them,  do  what 
they  fail  to  do  He  learns  it  Is  the  team  that 
wins,  not  the  man.  If  there  is  a  prize  or 
reward  it  goes  not  to  the  man  but  to  the 
team  The  team  Is  the  sochU  group  which 
always  comes  first  Society  comes  first,  the 
individual  last  At  every  point  the  young 
American  Is  schooled  against  Individualism. 
At  every  point  team  sports  Ind'Krtrlnate  htm 
In  the  principles  and  practices  of  collec- 
tivism and   socialism. 

"Nor  Is  this  all.  The  team  pl,»yer  Is  t.iught 
that  he  must  accept  without  question  the 
commands  of  the  coach,  captain,  or  quar- 
terback. He  must  bow  to  the  authority  of 
the  group  or  accept  the  consequences.  This 
is  authorltarlanlwn  and  since  he  must  com- 
ply completely  with  the  voice  of  authority. 
It  Is  also  totalitarianism.  If  a  man  has  been 
schooled  In  totalltarlanlam  on  a  sandlot  or 
In  the  Yale  Bowl  or  even  as  a  spectator  at 
the  Yankee  Stadium.  Is  he  likely  to  resist  It 
in  real  life? 

"America  Is  a  country  of  team  sports.  We 
must  see  these  sports  for  what  they  are. 
They  are  brainwashing  stations  for  Individ- 
ualism. They  are  the  training  schools  for 
collectivism,  socialism,  authoritarianism, 
and  totalitarianism. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"If  you  are  looking  for  the  real  advance 
guard  for  modern  communism  you  should  go 
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to    the    fleldhoueea    and    the    footban 
dlums  "  >  ^^  "^ 

Oocumentlng  hU  case.  Allston  Wh^ 
shows  that  the  great  expansion  tn  u^ 
(.ports— football,  basketball,  basetjall  wJl? 
ball,  hockey— has  taken  place  In  the  \mJ^' 
years  or  since  World  War  I.  Thus  lUr^ 
coincides  almost  exactly  with  the  rise  or 
clallsm.  communism,  welfarism,  and  oth^ 
forms  of  collectivism  since  the  Ruwian^T 
olutlon  It  would  be  Indeed  naive  w 
Wheat  insists,  to  Imagine  that  the  two  moT 
ments  are  unrelated  »  *" 

In  fact  AUston  Wheat  thinks  our  entann 
ment  In  collectlvlst  athletics  was  a  ^ 
planned  operation.  Like  most  other  colief 
tlvlst  Ideas,  team  spo:  ts  originated  In  th. 
Ivy  League  colleges  Some  Ivy  League  in* 
tellectuals  certainly  saw  with  contidenbil 
clarity  what  the  role  of  team  sports  wo«u 
be  Wheat  especially  notes  the  conclusto^ 
of  Prof  Barton  Wheeler  some  50  years  ten 
his  book.  "The  Social  Instinct."  as  oroof  « 
this  point:  f  ^i  a 

"Although  the  higher  anthropoids  dnVt* 
pleasure  from  each  other's  company  in- 
form themselves  readily  enough  Into  gocii; 
groups,  until  we  get  to  man  himself  we  Am 
them  deficient  In  the  Instinct  to  8<-)clai  co. 
operation  While  they  can  be  Uiught  ilmpi, 
games,  ride  the  baseball  game  made  fanuiu: 
by  apes  at  the  circus,  there  Is  no  evjdenc* 
of  such  play  as  a  form  of  social  skill  or  u  i 
sp<mtaneoua  manifestation  of  enjoyment 
The  reason  is  that  a  game  Is  a  highly  ^. 
veloped  social  phenomenon  Involving  i  com- 
plex commitment  to  Interdependence  and  i 
highly  developed  capacity  for  providing  um 
accepting  leadership  These  social  quallUa 
are  developed  only  at  a  relatively  advanced 
.''t;ite  in  man  • 

Wheat  thinks  that  what  was  clear  le 
Professor  Wheeler  In  1911  was  surely  evident 
to  other  prcjfeasors  before  and  since  "H«- 
vard  InUoduced  the  Ideas  of  Marx  and 
Keynes  to  Uie  United  SUtes."  he  says  lo  Tlie 
Menace  of  the  Team"  "Why.  thertfort 
should  It  draw  the  line  at  collectlvlst  tporti' 
The  mcxlern  socialist  state  and  modem  col- 
lectlvlst athletics  are  both  founded  on  iht 
same  fundamental  Idea,  namely  the  nb- 
ordinatlon  of  the  Individual  to  the  group- 
or  mob  ■■ 

In  Allston  Wheat's  view,  the  Indlvldiuii 
Instinctive  reactfon  to  athletics  Is  a  preclK 
index  of  his  attitudes  toward  collecUvlim' 
He  scoffs  at  the  Idea  that  E>wlght  D  Bwn- 
hower  was  either  a  conscious  or  an  nncon- 
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'  The  last  quotation  Is  from  an  address  by 
Mr  Wheat  entitled  "Athletics  and  American- 
Ism."  given  at  the  V.'orkshop  on  Athletic  In- 
dividualism. University  of  Greater  Dallu 
Jan   2%  31.  1961. 

'  The  parallel  Is.  in  fact,  even  more  striking 
In  1867  the  first  rules  fur  collegiate  footb*:. 
were  drawn  up  in  Princeton.  N  J.  That  ww 
the  year  of  the  publication  of  "Das  Kapltal.'^ 
The  National  League  (originally  the  Natiooi! 
League  of  Professional  Baseball  Cliibs)  wu 
organized  Just  9  years  later.  Basketball  Wis 
Invented  In  1891  and  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party  ran  Its  tlrst  candidate  for  President  Ir, 
the  following  year. 

'Beacon   Hill    Pre.ss,    Bflston.    1911. 

*  Mention  may  be  made  here  of  the  uk 
which  Wheat  makes  of  the  work  of  Dr 
Herschel  McLnndress.  the  famed  Bortoc 
psychometrlrist.  Dr.  McLnndress  has  shown 
that  successful  participants  In  team  sporu 
have  a  McI^C  tJiat  Is  substantially  hlgrh« 
than  that  of  most  other  celebrities.  The 
McL-C  or  McLandress  CoefHclent  measurti 
the  Intensity  of  the  Individual's  relation  to 
•elf:  the  lower  the  coefficient,  the  higher  th« 
Intensity.  Wheat,  who  has  checked  his  oon- 
cluslons  carefully  with  Dr.  MclAndraas.  ooo- 
■Iders  the  McL-C  to  be  a  good  index  of  in- 
dividualism. 


sclous  agent  of  the  Communist  conspiracy. 
Eisenhower  showed   his   Instinctive  individ- 
ualism by  his  preference  for  a  strongly  in- 
dividualist    game,     namely     golf.       Many 
conservative    businessmen    and    Republicans 
react  naturally  In   the  same   way.      Liberals 
have    never     liked     golf.       Herbert     Hoover 
showed    his    extreme    individualism    by    his 
preference    for    fishing — a    sport    which    re- 
quires  neither   another    player   nor   a   com- 
p.inlon      Franklin  D    Roosevelt,  by  contrast, 
»ent  sailing   with  a  crew  and.  very  signlfl- 
ciiitly.  insisted  on  being  the  captain.     The 
Kennedys  showed   from    the   very   outset    by 
their    Impromptu    games    of    touch    football 
that  they  are  collectlvlst  to  the  core      And 
Kelson    Rockefeller,    he    predicts,    will    show 
up  in  the  baseball  bleachers  and  at  football 
pames  and  otherwise  play  for  the  collectlvlst 
vote 

■  Ideas  are  all  very  well.  "  Allston  Wheat  has 
said,  "but  to  alert  America  to  the  menace  of 
collectivism,  there  Is  no  alternative  to  effec- 
tive organization"  Following  the  publica- 
tion of  "The  Menace  of  the  Team"  he  In- 
vited a  group  of  Ukemlnded  patriots  to  meet 
with  him  to  formulate  a  program  of  practical 
action.  Over  a  dozen  answered  the  call  and 
the  fruit  of  nearly  a  week  of  arduous  plan- 
ning and  dlscu.sslon  at  French  Lick.  Ind., 
early  last  year  was  the  decision  to  launch 
the  Crusade  for  Athletic  Individualism,  now 
popularly  known  as  the  CAI.  The  aim  of 
CAI  Is  a  comprehensive  educational  program 
on  the  dangers  of  team  sports,  or  as  the 
French  Lick  Congress  declared  In  Its  Call  to 
Action.  "The  lifting  of  the  storm  warnings 
on  the  collectlvlst  training  of  our  youth  In 
the  principles  of  athletic  cooperation." 

No  one  In  CAI  minimizes  the  difficulty  of 
the  task  Other  collectlvlst  Ideas — social 
security,  socialized  medicine,  consumer  co- 
operatives, publicly  owned  utilities.  Gov- 
ernment-owned communication  satellites, 
farm  price  control,  post  exchanges,  new 
TVAs— have  been  successfully  attacked  and 
their  advocates  have  been  exposed.  But 
collectlvlst  athletics  have  gone  largely  un- 
noUced »  It  will  not  be  easy  to  awaken 
people  to  their  danger.  Nevertheless.  It  Is 
Allston  Wheats  conviction  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  Invariably  respond  to  any  danger 
that  is  effectively  presented. 

The  Communist   Party   has  always  placed 
lU  principal  accent  on   youth.     So,  accord- 
ing to  Allston  Wheat,  have  the  sponsors  of 
collectlvlst  athletics.     And  so  will  the  Cru- 
sade   for    Athletic    Individualism       Present 
plans  call  for  an  organization,  called  a  Cell 
for  Individualist  Athletics.   In  every  sizable 
American    community    and    In    every    high 
school.     Junior     high      school,      preparatory 
school,  college,  university,  and  at  West  Point. 
Annapolis,    and    the    Air    Force    and    Coast 
Guard  academies      "You  may  depend  on  It." 
Allston  Wheat  said   In  a  recent  address   In- 
augurating the  Yale  University  Cell;   "wher- 
fver  sports  for  our   youth  are  organized  we 
will  be  organized/      Wheat's  first  great  tri- 
umph   occurred    2    months    ago    when    two 
Army  divisional  commanders,  responding  to 
hU  appeal,  abolished  all  collectlvlst  athletics 
In    their     commands        Their     action     was 
warmly     endorsed     by     congressional     sup- 
porters of  Wheats  crusade  who  have  warned 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  against  any 
effort    to    withdraw    "The    Menace    of    the 
Team"  from  the  list  of  approved  pamphlets 
for  Army  orientation  programs. 

In  most  American  communities  the 
crusade  will  concentrate  Initially  on  the 
Little  Leagues.     In  Allston  Wheat's  view    If 


an  8-  or  10-year-old  can  be  sufficiently  in- 
doctrinated with  the  team  spirit  and  the 
habit  of  submission  to  group  authority  he 
Will  become  the  finished  raw  material  for 
collecUvlsm  for  life.  He  says  in  "The 
Menace  of  the  Team":  "No  10-year-old 
who  has  been  taught  that  he  must  submit  to 
the  authority  of  the  team  and  that  all  glory 
accrues  to  the  team  will  ever  again  be  an 
unadulterated  individualist."  Wheat  notes 
that  the  Little  Leagues  are  a  modern  de- 
velopment  and  that  our  forefathers  would 
never  have  thought  of  organizing  children 
into  teams.  "They  are  the  product  of  the 
same  period  and  the  same  paternalist  think- 
ing that  brought  us  the  welfare  state.  In 
my  book  there  is  very  little  difference  be- 
tween the  man  who  destroys  the  Individual- 
ist character  of  our  children  and  the  man 
who  molests  them  In  a  park." 

In  the  colleges  the  Crusade  for  Athletic 
Individualism  will  work  closely  with  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  and  the  Intercolleee 
Society  for  Individualists.  Together  CM 
YAP.  and  ISI  hope  to  bring  coaching  staffs 
into  the  same  line  of  critical  fire  that  has 
hitherto  been  concentrated  on  socialist  and 
other  semisubversive  professors.  There  Is  no 
intention  of  interfering  with  established  tra- 
ditions of  academic  freedom  and  tenure 
But  It  Is  believed  that  If  the  position  of  the 
coach  can  be  made  intrinsically  uncomforta- 
ble and  less  remunerative,  many  of  the  more 
dangerous  men  will  be  driven  from  the  pro- 
fession. "One  must  suit  the  means  to  the 
ends,  "  Allston  Wheat  has  said.  "The  coaches 
the  the  training  cadres  of  athletic  collectiv- 
ism." 

However,    the    principal    effort   will    be   to 
enroll    athletes    in    CAI    which,    of    course 
means    their    Immediate    withdrawal    from' 
team    sports.     A    number    of    colleges    and 
universities— the     University     of     Southern 
California,     Notre      Dame,      Georgia     Tech 
Swarthmore,    Harvard,    Ohio     State     Bran- 
dels— are  expected  to  meet  this  step  by  re- 
quiring   promising    young    athletes    to    sign 
pledges  at  the  time  of  their  recruitment  that 
they  win  not  Join  CAI.     Allston  Wheat  has 
strongly  denounced  these  "yellow  dog  con- 
One    Important    function    of    Wheat    and 
his   followers   will   be  advising   corporations 
on   their   recreation   and   athletic  programs 
Many  large   firms— General  Motors,  General 
Electric,    General    Dynamics,   General    Mills 
General    Baking,    General    Telephone.    Gen- 
eral   Aniline    &    Film,    International   Shoe- 
have  used  team  sports  in  their  company  rec- 
reation programs  or  have  encouraged   their 
dealers  to  sponsor  teams  or  have  given  moral 
support  to  team  sports  In  their  communities 
This  means,  according  to  Wheat,  that  they 
have     been     unconsciously     indoctrinating 
their   executives,   employees,   and   customers 
In  the  Ideas  of  collectlvlst  cooperation  and 
leadership. 

"General  Motors  would  never  allow  the  or- 
ganization of  Its  younger  executives  Into 
production  brigades,  communes,  stakhan- 
ovlst  groups,  work  cooperatives,  or  indus- 
trial shock  troops.  It  knows  that  these 
Ideas  belong  to  the  Russians  and  the  Red 
Chinese.  Yet  it  encourages  athletic  teams 
which  are  constructed  on  exactly  the  same 
principles.  Both  Insist  on  the  absolute  su- 
premacy of  the  group  over  the  individual 
and  of  socialist  achievement  as  compared 
with   individual   achievement.     The  modern 
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'Not  everyone  was  fooled.  For  many 
years  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  been  an  habltu* 
of  Toots  Shor'3  and  "21."  Many  supposeil 
It  was  because  he  liked  the  sporting  com- 
pany It  Is  Wheat's  view  that  he  had  more 
•erlous  business  In  mind. 


•  He  has  had  a  measure  of  support  in  this 
from  the  Harvard  and  Stanford  law  schools. 
Writing  In  a  forthcoming  Issue  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  Review  a  visiting  west  coast  pro- 
fessor has  said  that  the  pledges  "may  well 
raise  questions  related  to  the  enforceability 
of  contracts  that  are  against  public  purpose. 
The  ghosts  of  Norris  and  La  Guardla  are 
hovering  unpleasantly  in  the  wings" 


American  corporation — deploying  as  it  does 

great  resources  in  money  and  manpower 

is  the  natural  defender  of  Individualism.  It 
should  be  the  leader  in  the  fight  against 
collectlvlst  Indoctrination  on  the  playing 
fields.  It  has  not  yet  begun  to  shoulder 
its  mandate."  ' 

Industrial  firms  have  responded  well  to 
CAI  appeals.  A  number  have  dropped  their 
recreation  programs  or  revised  them  to  ex- 
clude team  sports.  One  large  Delaware  cor- 
poration has  retained  Allston  Wheat  as  its 
recreation  consultant.  Word  was  quietly 
passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Congress 
of  Industry  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  that  responsible  and  patri- 
otic executives  should  henceforth  set  a  good 
public  example  In  their  own  recreational 
activities. 

There  remains  the  problem  of  the  public. 
In  the  old  days,  Allston  Wheat  notes.  It 
was  the  policy  of  the  Communists  to  charge 
admission  to  their  big  rallies  in  Madison 
Square  Garden.  Many  non-Communists 
went  to  see  the  show.  But  theh-  dollars 
went  to  help  finance  the  Conununist  con- 
spiracy. "There  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
innocent  spectator,"  says  Wheat.  "Dollar^ 
that  nourish  collectivism  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  can  also  nourish  it  at  the  Yankee 
Stadium  and  the  Yale  Bowl." 

It  is  plain,  nonetheless,  that  educating  the 
American  public  against  attendance  at  ath- 
letic events  will  be  a  long  and  slow  process. 
Allston  Wheat  has  rejected  proposals  for 
picketing  and  also  for  a  boycott  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  firms  sponsoring  team  sports  on 
television.  ("Is  your  razor  the  Instrument 
of  collectlvlst  conspiracy?"  was  one  of  the 
slogans  proposed.)  These  measures  could 
cost  the  crusade  needed  support  and  there 
is  some  doubt  about  the  legality  of  a  boy- 
cott. Wheat  has  repeatedly  warned  his  more 
enthusiastic  followers  to  stay  within  the  law 
and  last  summer  he  personally  reprimanded 
a  Jackson.  Miss.,  cell  which  had  raided  a 
number  of  sandlots  In  the  city  and  confis- 
cated and  destroyed  balls,  bats,  gloves,  and 
uniforms  and  in  one  park  set  fire  to  the 
bleachers  and  backstop. 

CAI  has  other  problems  to  solve.  In 
Washington  last  summer  Attorney  General 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  gave  an  off-the-record 
denunciation  of  the  organization  that  for 
vehemence  startled  even  seasoned  Washing- 
ton reporters.  It  developed  during  the  ques- 
tioning that  he  was  under  the  Impression 
that  CAI  opposed  all  forms  of  physical 
exercise.  In  fact  it  makes  a  careful  dis- 
tinction between  those  sports  where  the  in- 
dividual submerges  himself  in  the  Socialist 
environment  of  the  team  and  accepts  au- 
thoritarian direction  from  a  capUln  or  some 
other  control  apparatus  and  those  such  as 
swimming,  diving,  boxing,  wrestling,  and 
squash  where  he  is  on  his  own. 

These  latter  sports  may  even  nurture  In- 
dividualism and  the  spirit  of  Individual  en- 
terprise. Allston  Wheat  points  out  that 
many  of  his  crusaders  are  graduates  of  the 
enterprise  sports'  and  reminds  audiences 
that    CAI    Vice    President    Timothy    Jeffers 

■  Both  quotations  are  from  "Making  Your 
Recreation  Program  Both  Physically  and 
Morally  Healthy:  A  Handbook  for  Industrial 
Executives."  Cruteide  for  Athletic  Individ- 
ualism. Haverford.   Pa.   1961,  $1.75. 

» In  "The  Menace  of  the  Team"  Wheat  ad- 
vocates the  use  of  the  term  "Enterprise 
Sports"  to  distinguish  these  activities  from 
the  team  sports.  He  also  strongly  protests 
references  to  tennis,  boxing,  wrestling. 
table  tennis,  squash,  and  track  "teams." 
These  are  not  teams  in  the  usual  sense  of 
that  word.  Rather  they  are  Individual 
athletes  who,  for  reasons  of  convenience, 
travel  and  compete  in  company.  They  might 
more  accurately  be  called  "consortiums." 
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one*  went  eight  rounda  with  the  Ute  Floyd 
Bennett.  Wheat  Is  also  proud  of  his  own 
tenuis  days  although  he  concedes  that, 
strictly  speaking,  the  brtllant  net  play  for 
which  he  Is  remembered  would  be  partly 
ruled  out  by  his  ban  on  doubles. 

His  other  problem  Is  the  exceedingly  well- 
heeled  character  of  his  opposition.  "Every 
person  who  passes  through  the  turnstiles  Is 
an  unwitting  tool  of  this  collectlvlst  con- 
spiracy, for  he  adds  something  to  Its  fighting 
fund." 

Texas  money  Is  beginning  to  come  In  Also 
larg3  corporations.  Wheat  feels,  will  soon  see 
the  need  for  backing  Individualism  with  dol- 
lars. Worltshope  on  athletic  individualism 
win  be  held  this  coming  winter  In  Los 
Angeles.  Oakland.  Indianapolis,  and  Mid- 
land. Tex.  Still  AUston  Wheat  Btrcsses 
the  need  for  enlightened  mass  financial  sup- 
port: "The  collectlvlsts  will  fight  with  all 
they  have.  Those  of  us  who  are  waging 
this  battle  will  give  generously  of  our  Ume 
We  can  only  hope  that  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  have  a  stake  In  this  struggle  will 
be  as  generous  with  their  money." 

In  a  more  InUmate  mood.  Allston  Wheat 
bas  analyzed  the  financial  prospect.  "There 
are.  we  estimate,  about  a  half  million  peo- 
ple In  this  country  who  can  be  taken  by  a 
movement  such  as  ours.  In  the  past  year  or 
two.  they  have  been  hit  pretty  hard  by  the 
Blrchers.  the  Chrtetlan  Crusade,  the  NaUonal 
Indignation  boys,  the  KaUnga  Freedom 
Fighters,  and  the  rest.  And  some  of  the  best 
gulls  wlU  think  that  we  are  pretty  far  out 
sun.  I  am  predicting  a  pretty  damn  good 
score.'* 


RIGHT-TO-WORK  LAW— MISCHIE- 
VOUS MYTH? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Mr 
President,  a  few  weeks  ago  I  introduced 
a    bUl    (S.    1334)    for   myself.   Senators 

HtTMPHKIY.     MORSI.      McNaMARA,     EnGLE, 

and  Clark  to  repeal  secUon  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Section 
14 lb)  permits  States  to  enact  so-called 
right-to-work  laws.  Because  the  slick 
adman  phrase,  'right  to  work"  clouds 
the  basic  issues,  these  laws  have  not  been 
given  a  careful  enough  analysis  or 
appraisal  by  the  general  public.  Two 
basic  considerations  should  be  kept  in 
mind  when  considering  these  so-called 
right-to- work  laws: 

First,  the  real  issue  is  whether  govern- 
ment should  be  permitted  to  interfere 
with  the  mutual  agreement  of  an  em- 
ployer and  his  employees  about  whether 
the  employees  should,  or  should  not,  be 
members  of  a  union.    Today,   an   em- 
ployer has  great  latitude  in  determining 
whom  he  will  hire  and  retain— this  is 
the     traditional     pattern     in     America 
Except  for  discrimination  on   the  basis 
of  race,  no  one  says  government  should 
Interfere  with  an  employer's  decision  as 
to  what  skills  or  background   an  em- 
ployee should  possess  as  a  condition  of 
employment.    Surely    If    an    employer 
can  determine  who  shall  work,  this  same 
employer  and  the  majority  of  his  em- 
ployees should  have  the  same  right  to 
make   the  same  decision   without  gov- 
ernment  interference.     In   short,   I   do 
not  favor  any  law  that  Imposes  a  com- 
pulsory open  shop  on  an  employer  and 
his  employees  any  more  than  I  favor  a 
law  that  imposes  a  compulsory  closed 
shop.     The  degree  of  union  security,  be 
it    a   union   shop,   an   agency   shop,   or 
maintenance  of  membership  shop,  is  a 
decision  that  should  be  left  to  the  em- 


ployer and  his  employees  to  decide  at 
the  bargaining  table. 

Second,  the  proponents  of  the  com- 
pulsory open  shop  continually  confuse 
a  bargaining  unit  with  other  types  of 
voluntary  associations,  such  as  a  church 
or  private  club.  They  assert  that  a 
person  should  be  able  to  withdraw  from 
any  voluntar>-  association.  This  is  gen- 
erally true.  A  union,  however,  is  differ- 
ent from  other  voluntary  associations 
in  a  very  important  way.  When  a  per- 
son drops  out  of  a  voluntary  association 
he  no  longer  receives  the  benefits  he  re- 
ceived when  he  was  a  member.  For  in- 
stance, the  person  who  drops  out  of  a 
golf  club  no  longer  has  the  right  to  use 
the  golf  course  or  clubhouse.  A  union, 
in  contrast,  by -Federal  law  has  the  legal 
duty  to  confer  the  benefits  of  collective 
bargaining  on  all  employees,  union  mem- 
bers or  not. pimple  iustlce  and  respon- 
sible collective  bargaining,  then,  dictate 
that  when  a  union  is  required  to  benefit 
all  employees,  it  should  receive  a  fair 
share  of  financial  support  from  all  em- 
ployees. Thus,  the  question  is  not 
whether  anyone  has  the  right  to  work, 
but  rather  whether  anyone  has  the  right 
to  ride  free  and  to  charge  the  fare  to 
his  fellow  workers. 

Aside  from  being  on  weak  ground 
theoretically,  the  right-to-work  laws 
really  do  not  benefit  the  people  in  the 
States  that  enact  such  laws. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  there  is  a 
growing  demand  to  repeal  so-called 
right-to-work  laws  In  States  that  have 
enacted  these  anticollective  bargaining 
laws. 

State  after  State  burdened  with  these 
laws  are  finally  facing  up  to  the  hard 
economic  reality  that  such  legislation 
has  not  added  to  economic  growth  and 
industrial  expansion,  as  promised  by 
sponsors  of  these  laws.  Instead,  these 
laws  have  retarded  the  economiy  and 
senred  to  perpetuate  low  wages  and  an 
unhealthy  labor-management  relation- 
ship. 

One  of  the  most  recent  of  these  de- 
mands for  repeal  of  the  so-called  right- 
to-work  law  has  been  voiced  in  the  State 
of  Georgia  by  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected 
newspapers  in  the  South.  After  a  15- 
year  trial  of  this  restrictive  law.  the 
Constitution  concludes  that  the  legisla- 
tion has  harmed  the  States  economy  and 
should  be  repealed. 

In  Its  April  30.  1963,  issue,  the  Con- 
stitution published  an  article  under  an 
eight-column  banner  headline  which 
asked:  "Is  Right-To-Work  a  Crippler 
and   Repeal   Overdue?' 

The  article  cited  some  interesting 
statistics  on  how  Georgia  wage  levels 
and  per  capita  personal  Income  averages 
have  continued  to  remain  far  below  the 
national  averages  under  the  so-called 
nght-to-work  law  and  stated  emphati- 
cally : 

Arguments  that  rlght-to-work  laws  some- 
how stimulate  economic  growth,  that  such 
legislation  Is  advantageous  In  competing  for 
new    Industry.    Just    don't    hold    water. 

The  Constitution  argues  that  instead 
of  narrowing  the  gap  between  Georgia's 
average  hourly  manufacturing  wage  and 
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the  national  average,  the  gap  betwei* 
Georgia's  per  capita  income  and  the  nT 
Uonal  average,  has  actually  widened  hi 
the  period  between  1950  and  1962: 

Georgia's  average  hourly  manufaetun*- 
wage  of  91  08  In  1960  was  39  cents  bS«l! 
the  national  average  of  $1.47.  lAst  »^ 
Georgia  factory  workers  averaged  |i  tt*' 
hour,  which  was  62  cents  below  the  j^ 
tlonal  average  of  $2  39. 

In  1950.  Georgia's  per  capiu  Income  «# 
•  1,017  was  $474  under  the  U.S  averas.  Z 
$1,491  But  the  State's  1962  per  capiuin 
come  of  $1,714  trailed  the  U.S.  averw.  « 
$2,357  by  a  margin  of  $643,  the  widest  J! 
In  at  least  13  years.  ^P 

Georgia  is  by  no  means  the  only  vie. 
tim  of  the  depressing  effect  of  the  8(J 
called  rlght-to-work  law.  The  Con- 
stitution article  quotes  a  10-year  study 
of  the  impact  of  these  laws,  made  S 
Dr.  Milton  J.  Nadworny,  professor  of 
commerce  and  economics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont,  and  published  in  tbe 
April  issue  of  Challenge,  a  periodic*! 
pubhshed  by  the  Institute  of  Economic 
Affairs  of  New  York  University.  Dr 
Nadworny  s  study  shows  concluslvelj 
that  Georgia's  unhappy  experience  with 
the  rlght-to-work  law  has  been  re- 
peated, almost  without  exception  b» 
other  rlght-to-work  States. 

In  this  connection,  and  for  similar 
reasons,  there  have  been  demands  in 
other  States  to  repeal  right-to-work  laws 

In  Kansas,  the  Hutchinson  News  in- 
dicted the  right-to-work  law  hi  an  edi- 
torial which  declared: 

One  of  the  promises  of  those  who  promottd 
the  rlght-to-work  law  In  Kansas  was  th«t 
It  would  lure  new  Industries  to  the  State 
Manufacturers.  It  was  argued,  would  nek 
a  new  location  where  the  union  shop  vu 
outlawed,  unions  were  weaker,  wages  lower 
and  labor  troubles  less  It  hasn't  worked 
out  that  way  •  •  •  everyone  is  crying  thst 
Kansas  Is  missing  the  boat  as  far  as  tin 
Nation's   Industrial   expansion   Is  concerned. 

And  In  Indiana,  the  South  Bend 
Tribune  demanded  the  legislature  re- 
peal Indiana's  1957  rlght-to-work  law 
in  an  editorial  which  stated: 

We  think  Indiana's  fl-year-old  law  ban- 
ning union  shops  has  failed  to  right  tnj 
wrongs  and.  worse,  has  Increased  labor  ten- 
sions In  Indiana's  industry.  It  should  be 
repealed  •  •  •  the  only  thing  the  rlght- 
to-work  law  has  really  done  In  6  years  hsf 
been  to  perpetuate  a  source  of  hostility  on 
both  sides  of  the  labor- management  rels- 
tlonshlp.  There  Is  no  reason  to  think  It  will 
ever  do  more  than  that. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  responsible  collective  bar- 
gaining to  the  expansion  of  the  Nations 
economic  prosperity.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rscow 
the  editorial  published  in  the  AtlanU 
Constitution  and  the  study  by  Dr.  Milton 
J.  Nadworny.  the  economist,  cited  by 
the  editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  study   were  ordered   to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From    the    Atlanta    Constitution.    Apr.   30, 

1963) 
Georgia     Bl'sini:.ss — Is     Richt-To-Woek    * 

CalFPLXB    AND    RXPCAL    OvXRDUK? 

(By  Jim  Montgomery) 
Georgia's      so-called      rlght-to-work     law 
m.iy  be  crippling  the  States  economic  prog- 
re«s      If  so,  Its  repeal  Is  long  overdue. 
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Casting  serious  doubt  on  the  alleged  bless- 
,-_  of  rlght-to-work  legislation  Is  a  new 
.tudy  published  this  month  In  a  respected 
riAtlonal  economic  affairs  magazine.  Oeor- 
^^  might  hare  Ignored  such  a  study  a 
feVyears  s«o.  But  this  one  happens  along 
•ith  the  emergence  of  a  new  atmosphere 
which  finds  more  and  more  Georgians  be- 
coming fed  up  with  poverty  and  unsympa- 
thetic with  laws  which  threaten  to  prolong 
the  State's  economic  subservience. 

witness  the  repeal  In  1960  of  the  school - 
closing  laws,  the  scuttling  this  year  of  the 
factory-estranging  3-percent  sales-use  tax  on 
production  machinery.  Both  loomed  as 
guong  threats   to   economic   progress. 

Now  suspect  as  a  barrier  to  the  more  rapid 
growth  and  diffusion  of  prosperity  In  Geor- 
gia Is  the  rlght-to-work  law.  But  clrcum- 
itantlal  evidence  against  this  law  Is.  at  the 
yery  least,  strong  enough  to  warrant  an 
immediate  and  exhaustive  legislative  re-ex- 
unlnatlon  of  its  economic  Impact. 

And  some  may  regard  the  new  evidence 
slone    as    sufficient    grounds     for     outright 

repeal. 

Consider  the  carefully  documented  Indict- 
ment of  rlght-to-work  laws  In  the  April 
Issue  of  Challenge,  a  periodical  published 
by  the  Institute  of  Economic  Affairs.  New 
York  University.  The  author  Is  Milton  J. 
Kodwomy.  professor  of  commerce  and  eco- 
nomics St  the  University  of  Vermont.  He 
minces  no  words  In  his  conclusions: 

"Rlght-to-work  legislation  alms  to  weaken 
the  bargaining  and  organizing  strength  of 
unions  and  reduce  pressures  for  wage 
increases. 

•^e  must  conclude  that  such  statutes 
have  widened  the  wage  and  Income  gap 
between  rlght-to-work  States  and  the  Na- 
tion 88  a  whole." 

And  his  contention  that  rlght-to-work 
legislation  "Is  certainly  aimed  at  limiting 
wage  Increases"  rests  on  ample  statistical 
Terlflcatlon. 

He  shows  that  In  the  19  States.  Including 
Georgia,  which  adopted  rlght-to-work  laws 
between  1947  (when  first  permitted  under 
the  then  new  Taft-Hartley  Act)  and  1958 
both  hourly  manufacturing  wages  and  per 
capita  personal  income  have  been  falling 
farther  and  farther  behind  the  national  aver- 
ages. 

In  1950,  hourly  manufacturing  wages  In 
these  19  States  averaged  $1  26.  or  21  cents 
below  the  US.  average  of  »1  47;  in  1962  the 
19  States  averaeed  $2  10.  but  despite  the  In- 
crease lagged  29  cents  behind  last  year's  U.S. 
average  of  (2  39. 

The  per  capita  Income  story  Is  the  same. 
In  the  19  rlght-to-work  States  It  fell  from 
1281  below  the  national  average  In  1950  to 
1379  below  by  1961.  And  the  number  of 
these  19  States  trailing  the  U.S.  average  In- 
creased from  15  in  1947  to  18  last  year. 

Georgia's  experience  Is  apparently  repre- 
sentative. 

Its  so-called  rlght-to-work  law.  a  tjrpe 
of  legislation  which  prohibits  the  union  shop 
and  most  other  forms  of  union  security,  has 
been  In  effect  since  1947. 

Georgia's  average  hourly  manufacturing 
wage  of  $1.08  In  1950  was  39  cents  below  the 
national  average  of  $1.47.  Last  year,  Georgia 
factory  workers  averaged  $1.77  an  hour, 
which  was  62  cents  below  the  national  aver- 
age of  $2  39. 

In  1950.  Georgia's  per  capita  income  of 
•  1.017  was  $474  under  the  U.S.  average  of 
•1.491.  But  the  State's  1962  per  caplU  In- 
come of  $1,714  trailed  the  VS.  average  of 
•2J57  by  a  margin  of  $643,  the  widest  gap  In 
at  least  13  years. 

That's  progress? 

Or  Is  It  simply  a  revelation  of  the  severe 
Impact  on  Georgia  of  a  so-called  rlght-to- 
work  law  designed  to  limit  wage  (and,  there- 
fore. Income)  IncreasesT 
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And  Just  Imagine  how  much  worse  Geor- 
gia would  show  up  in  comparison  with  UjB. 
averages  excluding  the  rlght-to-work  States. 

Arguments  that  rlght-to-work  laws  some- 
how stimulate  economic  growth,  that  such 
legislation  Is  advantageotis  In  competing  for 
new  Industry.  Just  don't  hold  water. 

True,  Georgia  and  other  rlght-to-work 
States  annually  record  millions  of  dollars  of 
capital  Investment  by  manufacturers  on  new 
plant  and  equipment. 

But  It  Is  also  true  that  most  rlght-to- 
work  States,  Georgia  among  them,  are  stUl 
dominated  by  low-wage  Industries. 

And  when  It  comes  to  capital  Investment 
In  new  manufactii  -Ing  plant  and  equipment, 
the  rlght-to-work  States  are  on  the  whole 
strictly  minor  league. 

Take  1961.  when  capital  spending  In  Geor- 
gia by   manufacturers   totaled  $148  million. 

Twenty  other  States  were  higher. 

At  the  top  of  the  heap,  as  usual,  were 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  California.  New  York, 
and  Illinois,  none  of  which  have  ever  had 
rlght-to-work  laws  and  all  of  which  are 
prosperous  beyond  the  dreams  of  rlght-to- 
work  States  In  terms  of  wages  and  Incomes. 

Each  of  these  five  States  was  In  the  $680- 
milllon-to-$730-mllllon  bracket  In  capital 
spending  last  year.  Together  they  accounted 
for  more  than  one-third  of  the  national 
total. 

And  along  with  four  other  non-right-to- 
work  States — Michigan,  New  Jersey.  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Wisconsin — they  somehow 
managed  to  attract  well  over  half  of  tlie 
$9.4  bUllon  plowed  Into  new  manufacturing 
plant  and  equipment  during  1961  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Nor  was  that  year  an  exception  for  them. 
These  same  nine  non-rlght-to-work  States 
likewise  came  up  with  62  percent  of  the 
nearly  $90  billion  so  spent  in  the  entire 
1951-61  period. 

Admittedly,  all  of  this  evidence  is  cir- 
cumstantial. 

No  one  can  prove  any  more  conclusively 
right  now  that  Georgians  would  have  higher 
wages  and  Incomes  or  more  Industry  today 
If  the  State  hadn't  adopted  a  rlght-to- 
work  law  16  years  ago. 

But  neither  can  anyone  prove  that  this 
law  has  stimulated  the  State's  economic 
growth   or  benefited  most  Georgians. 

So  why  keep  It? 

[Prom  Challenge,  April  1963] 

Impact  or  Right-To-Work  Laws 

(By  Milton  J.  Nadworny) 

(Most  of  the  States  which  have  adopted 
rlght-to-work  legislation  lag  behind  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  In  wage  and  Income  levels. 
Milton  J.  Nadworny,  professor  of  commerce 
and  economics  at  the  University  of  Vermont, 
shows  that  the  dollar-and-cents  gap  has 
wldeneu  between  wages  and  Income  in  rlght- 
to-work  States  and  In  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
A  precise  cause-and-effect  relationship  may 
not  exist  between  the  widening  wage  gap 
and  rlght-to-work  legislation.  But  such  leg- 
islation Is  certainly  aimed  at  limiting  wage 
Increases.) 

A  vigorous  struggle  over  rlght-to-work 
laws  Is  In  the  offlng.  The  conservatives  In 
Congress  may  attempt  to  expand  the  scope 
of  section  14b  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  on 
which  the  rlght-to-work  statutes  of  30 
States  are  largely  based.  The  liberals,  for 
their  part,  are  likely  to  seek  congressional 
repeal  of  the  crucial  clause. 

In  1947.  when  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was 
passed,  a  dual  system  was  created  under 
Federal  law.  The  closed  shop,  which  makes 
union  membership  a  prerequisite  for  hiring, 
was  declared  Illegal.  The  union  shop,  which 
requires  employees  to  Join  the  union  within 
a  certain  time  after  hiring,  or  after  the 
collective  bargaining  agreement  has  gone  Into 
effect,   remained   legal.     Section    14b,  how- 


ever, permitted  the  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion limiting  or  making  ill^al  the  tinlon 
shop. 

Since  Taft-Hartley  came  Into  effect,  two- 
fifths  of  the  States  have  enacted  so-called 
rlght-to-work  laws,  which  prohibit  most 
forms  of  union  security.  Wyoming,  the  most 
recent  addition  to  the  rlght-to-work  frater- 
nity, enacted  apprc^riate  legislation  early 
in  1963. 

State  rlght-to-work  statutes  affect  union 
secxirlty  arrangements  negotiated  by  em- 
ployers and  unions  and  Incorporated  into 
labor  agreements.  These  agreements  gen- 
erally Impose  some  obligations  on  workers 
to  Join  unions  and  pay  union  due^.  The 
most  widely  used  arrangement  Is  the  union 
shop.  Another  plan  requires  employees  to 
remain  in  the  union  once  they  have  Joined 
It.  Many  other  forms  of  xinlon  security 
are  variations  of  these  two  systems.  Re- 
cently, for  Instance,  the  "agency  shop  "  has 
attracted  some  attention.  It  requires  all 
employees  to  pay  dues  to  help  support  the 
union  which  represents. them,  but  member- 
ship In  the  tinlon  Is  optional. 

Repeal  of  section  14b  would  prevent  State 
laws  from  being  applied  to  workers  covered 
by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act — those  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce.  It  would  not,  of 
course,  prevent  the  States  from  restricting 
the  union  shop  in  intrastate  commerce. 
But  since  most  employees  and  most  collec- 
tive bargaining  arrangements  come  within 
the  scope  of  interstate  commerce,  restrictive 
State  legislation  would  have  only  a  limited 
effect  and  application. 

Both  constitutional  amendments  and 
legislative  statutes  have  been  adopted  by 
States  to  limit  union  seciirlty.  In  the  3 
years  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  five  States — Arizona.  Arkansas, 
Florida.  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota — 
adopted  constitutional  amendments  which 
IncorpKjrated  the  rlght-to-work  idea.  In 
1947,  Georgia,  Iowa,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia 
passed  rlght-to-work  statutes.  By  1955  Ala- 
bama. Mississippi,  Nevada,  South  Carolina, 
and  Utah  were  added  to  the  list.  After  that 
only  three  other  States  Joined  the  rlght-to- 
work  fraternity:  Indiana  In  1957,  Kansas 
In  1958,  and  Wyoming  in  February  1963. 
(Since  1947  Delaware,  Hawaii,  Maine,  and 
New  Hampshire  have  enacted  and  later  re- 
pealed such  legislation.  Louisiana  modified 
Its  original  law  to  cover  only  agricultural 
and  certain  processing  workers.) 

Geographically  the  rlght-to-work  States 
are  grouped  in  two  major  clusters.  One 
cluster  stretches  from  Virginia  to  Texas  and 
includes  10  States.  The  other  grouping  en- 
compasses nine  States  in  the  plains,  moun- 
tain, and  southwest  areas.  Indiana  Is  the 
only  rlght-to-work  State  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region. 

States  adopt  rlght-to-work  legislation  un- 
der a  variety  of  pressures.  Political  and 
social  considerations  are,  of  course,  impor- 
tant factors.  Equally  In  evidence  are  eco- 
nomic pressures  which  Impel  lawmakers  and 
their  constituents  to  press  for  this  kind  of 
legislation. 

Sometimes  proponents  of  rlght-to-work 
legislation  advance  the  pec\iliar  argument 
that  such  laws  stimulate  the  economy.  Ad- 
vocates variously  claim  that  wages  In  rlght- 
to-work  States  have  Increased  "at  a  faster 
pace"  than  the  national  average,  or  that  per- 
sonal Income  has  Increased  by  a  much  higher 
percentage  In  rlght-to-work  States  than  In 
the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Let  us  examine 
these  claims  carefully.  How  large  are  the 
wages  and  Income  of  people  In  rlght-to-work 
States?  Have  they  been  catching  up  to.  or 
surpassing,  average  U.S.  wage  and  income 
levels? 

Comprehensive  State-by-8tate  Depsrtznent 
of  Labor  data  on  wages  paid  In  manxifactvir- 
Ing    (avera^  hourly   •aruings  and  average 
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weekly  earnings)  have  been  complied  only 
■ince  1950.  Even  so.  statlatlca  for  some  non- 
rtght-to-work  States  were  not  gathered  until 
1952.  On  the  other  hand,  personal  Income 
data  goes  much  further  back  in  time  and 
gives  us  a  longer  perspective. 

Our    statlatlca    for    wages    and    Income    In 
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Does  a  direct  cause-and-effect  reUUon^ 
exist  between  thla  widening  doUw  r»^^ 
rlght-to-work  laws?  It  la  not  likely*'^ 
these  laws,  by  themselves,  are  responaibu , 
such  a  development.  Undoubtedly  lyJ* 
lar  hoetlUty  toward  urlona  or  the  prevSH" 
rlght-to-work  States  are  derived  from  data  States  fell  Into  that  category.  A  shift  from  social  attitudes  might  encourage  the  t^ 
for  the  19  States  which  enacted  restrictive  agriculture  to  manufacturing  ordinarily  ment  of  rlght-to-work  statutes  But**^ 
leglalaUon  prior  to  1963  (Wyoming,  which  raises  overall  personal  Income,  even  though  classical  ■economic  man  "  who  react*  i  *** 
passed  a  rlght-to-work  statute  In  February  wage  rates  In  manufacturing  remain  un-  solely  to  economic  stimuli  is  inn  '^°* 
°^'^'?J.!f  •  ^  °°'  Included.)  changed  And  even  a  slight  increase  In  man-  Right-to-work  laws  have  usually  uVil  '^^ 
In   1950  hourly  earnings  In   the    19  right-      "'°-'»"-'"" •— --.-.. .  u«iiy  tat.r,  ^ 

to- work  States  under   study   averaged    •126, 

21  cents  less  than  the  US.  average  of  $147                                          „                          .  h           i   v,                                                    ••»«k 

By    1961   hourly   wages  In   the  rlght-to-work  Yet.     even     though     these    trends    had    a  *"*""    **    '*°°''   violence    or   corruption  but 

States    stood    23    cents    below    the    national  marked  Impact  on  rlght-to-work  States,  their  ^»^'^   galvanized   latent  hostility  towartl  or 


cultviral  to  nonagrlcultural  employment.  In- 
cluding manufacturing  This  trend  obvi- 
ously contributed  to  an  upward  movement 
of  the  overall  Income  level  For  example.  In 
1950  more  people  were  working  on  farms 
than  In  manufacturing  In  14  of  the  19  States 
By    1960    only    seven    of    the    rlght-to-work 


ufacturlng  wage  rates  during  the  1950s  would  ^''"""7  JJ'"  *K"°.mT'"»  """*!'''  ^^*°  f^t 
have  accelerated  the  percentage  growth  of  "  "f.^  ^f  hostility  to  unions  ha.  b«o 
income  In   the  rlght-to-work  community  traditionally  strong  or  where  a  specific  ««,, 


average  ($2  09  as  against  $2.32).  These  2 
years  are  but  end  points  It  is  also  Impor- 
tant to  note  what  happened  during  the  In- 
tervening years. 

Frequently  the  disparity  In  hourly  wages 
stood  at  24  cents  and  reached  a  maximum 
difference  of  26  cents  per  hour  in  1955  Only 
once.  In  1958.  did  the  rlght-to-work  States 
narrow  the  gap  to  within  21  cents  of  the  na- 
tional average.  Afterward  the  gap  widened 
again  to  24  cents  In  1959  and  1960  Thus 
hourly  wages  in  the  rlght-to-work  States 
were  generally  unable  to  maintain  the  21 
cent  differential  of  1950 

Of  course,  weekly  wages  in  the  rlght-to- 
work  States  have  followed  a  similar  pattern 
While  they  rose  from  $52  47  In  1950  to  $85  20 
In  1961,  the  "dollar-and-cents  gap"  widened 
from  $6  86  to  $7  14.  Only  once  during  the 
Intervening  years  did  average  weekly  wages 
In  rlght-to-work  States  better  their  relative 
1950  standing  Again  that  was  In  1958 
when  the  national  average  was  $6  39  per 
week  higher. 

Available  data  does  show  that  wages  paid 
in  rlght-to-work  States  have  increased  at  a 
faster  percentage  than  nationwide  averages 
However,  gains  In  dollars  and  cents  have  been 
smaller   than    the   national   average. 

Equally  significant  are  personal  Income 
trends.  In  1947  average  per  capita  personal 
Income  for  the  19  rlght-to-work  States  stood 
$230  below  the  national  average  By  1950 
the  difference  had  increased  to  $281.  and  in 
1961  It  was  $379.  (Interestingly.  In  1929  the 
income  of  these  States  was  $239  below  the 
national  average. ) 


wages  and  per  capita  Income  have  lagged  fur- 
ther behind  the  national  levels. 


ganlzed   labor.     As  a  result,  restrictive  i«h™ 
legislation  may  eventually  be  created 


Hourly  wages  in  manufacturing     U.S.  average  and  19  "Right  to  work"  Statta,  /950-«« 
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Nevertheless,    economic    considerations    do  ference  expressed  concern  about  the 

play    an    Important    role    In    rlght-to-work  tlons  of  wages  and  Income  in  the  regionT, 

history.      Surely    restrictive    laws    were    not  did  not  relate  them  to  rlght-to-work  leciu. 

promulgated    to    raise    wages       The    general  tlon.     However,  It  Is  notable  that  the  Oorcr. 

public   and  some  small   businessmen  believe  nors  faced  the  realities  of  economic  cond! 

that  any  and  all  unions  generate  strong  pres-  tlons.     They  might  have  pointed  with  priai 

sures  for  higher  wages.     Whether  or  not  this  to   the   fact   that   per   capita   Income  in  the 

Is  true  is  not  the  Issue.    Rlght-to-work  legls-  Southeast    had    Increased    87    percent  Mn« 

latlon   alms    to   weaken   the   bargaining   and  1947,   while   the  US.  average  increased  on]? 

organizing    strength    of    unions    and    reduce  72  percent.     Unfortunately,  per  capita  doUiJ 

pressures  for  wage  increases.  Income   In    these   States   fell   farther  behind 

It    Is   more   than   coincidental    that   wages  the  national  average,  and  the  political  lesd- 

and  Incomes  are   low  in  most  right-to-work  ers  knew  it. 

States.      Furthermore,    as  Fortune   magazine  Of    course,    all    the    rlght-to-work   Stsui 

noted,  small  business  groups  and  some  farm  were  not  represented  at  the  Southern  Ootb- 

organizations  have  done  most  of  the  lobby-  nors'  Conference.     Although  the  experlenoi 

ing  for  rlght-to-work  legislation.     Pew  large  of  the  Southern  SUtes  have  not  been  exicur 

corporations    have    taken    a    stand    on    the  identical  with  those  of  other  rlght-to-wwk 
rlght-to-work   Issue. 

Small  business  firms  tend  to  pay  lower 
wage  rates  and  this  may  help  explain  the 
rlght-to-work   movement.      To   be  sure,   this 


States,  some  of  the  problems  revealed  in 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  virtually  all  rljhv. 
to- work  legislation. 

The  facts  don't  bear  out  the  clalnn  thtt 


does  not  mean  that  all  low-wage  and  low-  rlght-to-work  laws  actually  lower  waiws.  Ob 
IrJ^l  rJ  .rl'l"^  io»f  '^l'^  '^^  ^^'^^''^  '^^^^'^  States  have,  or  will  have,  rlght-to-  the  other  hand,  the  claln^  that  m^riS 
erage    come    within    $283    of    the    national      work  laws,   or   that  all  rlght-to-work  States      or  weater  eain;  In  wai,e-  and     n™^ 


average 


average.     During  the  other  years  the  dollar      have   low   wages   or    low    per   capita   Income 


difference  exceeded  $300,  and  twice  reached 
above  $400  ( Per  capita  income  in  the  19 
States  averaged  $1,086  In  1947  and  rose  to 
$1,884  in  1961.  At  the  same  time,  national 
per  capita  Income  increased  from  $1,316  to 
$2,263  )  Fifteen  of  the  nineteen  States  had 
per  capita  Incomes  below  the  national  aver- 
age in  1947  In  1961  the  incomes  of  18 
of  the  19  rlght-to-work  States  trailed  the  na- 


Nor  do  we  suggest  that  all  small  business- 
men, or  even  a  majority  of  them,  favor  this 
type  of  legislation.  It  does  Indicate,  how- 
ever, that  much  of  the  support  for  rlght-to- 
work  statutes  has  come  from  small  business 
leaders  and  farm  groups. 

In  the  fall  of  1961  the  Southern  Governors' 
Conference  was  held  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  The 
conferences    Committee    on    Industrial    De- 


or  greater  gains  In  wages  and  Income  tuvi 
been  achieved  In  rlght-to-work  States  fiU 
to  consider  all  the  facts. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  measure  cbas|H 
In  economic  or  other  components  In  termi 
of  percentages.  However,  when  two  dl*- 
parate  groups  are  being  compared,  th«  a- 
elusive  reliance  on  percentages  may  be  mi*- 
leadlng  The  impression  may  be  given  Uutt 
the  gap  between  the  two  groups  Is  decresf- 
ing    when    it    is    really    increasing.     ThU  U 


velopment  noted  that  the  annual  per  capita      precisely   the  case   with  respect  to  the  wv» 


tlonal  average 

Furthermore,  part  of  the  Increase  In  wages      income  of   southern   industriaf  workers   wai      and"  mcom'e"le"^U  under' examlnrtl^ 
and  income  in  right-to-work  States  may  be      $800  below  that  of  other  regions      The  com- 
due    to    national    wage    patterns   established      mittee  conceded  that  In  the  past  the  South 

had    relied    "on    industries    In    which    wages 

are  on  the  bottom  of  the  list  '  and  had  not 

been  "selective"  in  attracting  new  industry 

Perhaps  for   the  first   time  an  authoritative 

group    of    southern     leaders    admitted    that 

some  Southern  States  had  economic  policies 

which  were  sheared  to  low-wage  firms  and  In 


In  negotiations  between  large  companies  and 
unions,  and  or  the  increased  minimum 
wage  levels  guaranteed  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  as  amended. 

Eleven  of  the  fifteen  States  with  the  lowest 
hourly  rates,  both   in   1950  and   1961,  either 
had  or  subsequently   enacted  rlght-to-work 
laws.     It  is  more  than  likely  that  changes  in      dustrles 
the   Fair    l^bor   Standards   Act.    raising    the      South   Included   a  majority  of   the  right-to-      io"n;n"-r7gVt-;o'lwo7k^sVate7''^Slncrthr^ 


The  quantities  on  which  percentage  cL- 
culatlons  are  based,  especially  when  Uj« 
surting  points  are  on  different  levtli 
should  be  indicated  As  the  Wall  Stm; 
Journal  recently  noted  in  an  editorial  de»i- 
Ing  with  the  reporting  of  economic  diu 
"the  connection  t>etween  p^^rc^ntages  aod 
economic  facts  can  be  very  bad  ' 

Some   readers   may   wonder   how   rlght-to- 


More      than     colncldentally     the      work   States   compare   In   wages  and  Income 


minimum  wage  for  workers  engaged  in  Inter- 
state commerce,  had  the  greatest  Impact  on 
States  with  the  lowest  wages.  Unfortunately, 
It  would  be  a  herculean  task  to  trace  specific 
effects  of  national  wage  agreements  and 
znlnUnum  wage  changes  on  general  wage 
levels  In  rlght-to-work  States,  or,  for  that 
matter.  In  other  States. 

An  additional  Important  factor  has  been 


work  SUtes  ,  ,     ^    ^  ^  is    incomplete    in    some    cases,    and    becsvae 

As  a  matter  of  fact    3  months  prior  to  the      most  of  the  claims  of  right-to-work  propo 
Governors'  conference.  Prof    C    Vann  Wood- 


ward,  then  of  Vanderbilt  University,  de- 
nounced the  new  Souths  policies,  which 
attracted  Investors  by  the  promise  and  guar- 
antee of  low  wages  and  low  taxes  He 
stressed  the  connection  between  these  prac- 
tices and  right-to-work  laws 

Given  the  Souths  political  complexion.  It 


the  shift  In  rlght-to-work  States  from  agrl-      is  not  at  all  surprising  that,  while  the  con- 


nents  are  based  on  comparisons  with  n«- 
tlonal  averages,  we  have  examined  only  tht 
latter  relationship  The  available  Infomu- 
tlon.  however,  shows  clearly  that  a  stmiU: 
relationship  exists  between  the  two  group* 
of  SUtes  Only  the  amount  of  dollar*  toi 
cents  differs  Indeed.  If  wages  In  rlght-to- 
work  SUtes  are  compared  with  wagee  lo 
non-right-to-work  States,  rather  than  with 
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tiM  naUonal  average,  the  19  States  which 
Uaiit  union  Mcurlty  arrangements  fare  even 

*  IX  we  consider  the  economic  arguments  of 
rlght-to-work  proponents  on  their  merit, 
tai  it  ^'^  agree  that  such  legislation  has  an 
fcaootaic  Impact,  we  must  conclude  that 
tucb  statutes  have  widened  the  wage  and 
income  gap  between  rlght-to-work  SUtes 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY: 
REMEMBERING  THOSE  WHO  CAN- 
NOT SPEAK  FOR  THEMSELVES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  us 
to  imagine  not  being  able  to  celebrate 
our  national  day,  July  4,  without  the 
usual  fireworks  and  fun,  rededication 
and  renewal  of  national  spirit,  to  those 
ideals  of  man  and  his  relationship  to  the 
state  on  which  our  country  was  founded. 
Yet  within  the  last  50  years  we  have 
twice  fought  in  a  world  war  to  protect  the 
right  to  celebrate  this  day,  dedicated  to 
our  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
unity  and  stiength  of  our  people  in  the 
face  of  a  challenge  to  our  democracy, 
and  the  power  and  resources  of  this  great 
country  to  sustain  resistance  to  those 
who  would  destroy  us,  have  allowed  and 
will  continue  to  allow  us  to  act  as  a  bea- 
con of  freedom  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

However,  this  month  we  commemorate 
the  independence  anniversary  day  of  a 
nation  not  so  fortunate,  a  nation  that 
has  known  freedom  and  has  lost  it;  a 
nation  that  must  mark  the  anniversary 
of  their  freedom  in  silence;  a  nation 
whose  Independence  day  can  only  be 
marked  with  vocal  remembrance  without 
the  country.  On  May  10  the  people  of 
Rumania  should  have  celebrated  a  triple 
anniversary,  marking  three  firm  steps 
toward  nationhood.  The  people  of  Ru- 
mania could  not  celebrate  this  day  within 
their  country,  so  it  is  even  more  fitting 
for  us  to  mark  this  day  in  our  minds  and 
hearts. 

Rumania  grew  to  an  enlightened  na- 
tion from  the  unification  of  the  two 
provinces  long  under  Turkish  rule,  Wal- 
lachia,  and  Moldavia.  In  1865,  during 
the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Paris 
bringing  to  an  end  the  Crimean  War.  the 
European  powers  decided  to  deal  with 
the  former  Turkish  provinces  in  Eastern 
Europe.  It  was  suggested  that  the  As- 
semblies of  these  two  provinces  meet  and 
elect  a  Joint  leader  as  the  first  step  to- 
ward a  unitary  government.  One  of  the 
frreatest  problems  to  unity  in  the  past 
had  been  constant  factionalism  between 
local  princes  and  their  followers  In  try- 
ing to  secure  a  predominant  position. 
Such  division  left  the  country  open  to 
foreign  influence.  One  answer  was  to 
bring  in  a  prince  from  the  outside  and 
create  a  new  dynasty.  With  the  timely 
aid  of  Napoleon  HI  of  Prance,  Charles 
of  Hohenzolleren-Slgmarlngen,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pru.'isian  royal  household,  was 
voted  a.s  Prince  of  the  new  Rumania,  and 
wa.s  so  proclaimed  in  Bucharest  on  May 
10,  1866.  This  is  the  first  anniversary  to 
be  celebrated. 

Next.  Rumania  allied  herself  with 
Russia  In  her  fight  against  Turkey,  and 


with  the  alliance  threw  off  the  last  bonds 
of  Turkish  control,  declaring  her  com- 
plete Independence.  On  May  10,  1877, 
Rumania  Joined  with  Russia  in  war 
against  the  Turks,  and  was  able  to  offer 
great  assistance  to  the  Russians  In  their 
eventual  victory.  This  support  was  re- 
turned with  scant  thanks,  and  an  at- 
tempt by  the  Russians  to  supplant  Tur- 
key in  influencing  Rumanian  internal 
affairs. 

The  able  leaders  of  Independent 
Rumania  were  able  to  resist  Russia,  but 
only  at  the  cost  of  losing  Bessarabia,  with 
its  mainly  Rumanian  population,  to  her 
former  ally.  There  was  still  one  more 
step  in  the  attainment  of  complete  in- 
dependence and  national  integrity.  By 
an  overwhelmingly  favorable  vote  in  na- 
tional election,  Charles  was  made  King 
of  Rumania,  and  known  to  us  in  history 
as  King  Carol.  This  was  the  start  of 
a  new  dynasty  and  progress  for  Rumania 
as  that  country  entered  an  unparalleled 
era  of  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment which  during  the  next  60  years 
made  Rumania  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive states  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Hitler's  war  i)ut  a  stop  to  this  develop- 
ment, and  then  with  the  collapse  of  the 
Nazis  the  country  was  open  for  domina- 
tion by  force  of  arms  from  the  Russians, 
who  as  Communist  Imperialists  now 
pushed  their  way  Into  the  position  they 
had  tried  to  take  over  from  the  Turks  so 
many  years  before. 

What  has  happened  in  Rumania  since 
the  Russians  established  their  control  is 
a  sad  story  of  repression,  cruel  pressure 
against  minorities,  such  as  the  proud  and 
brave  Sezkelers  of  Transylvania,  the 
suppression  of  religious  and  political 
freedom,  and  prisons  full  of  those  who 
would  articulate  against  their  Commu- 
nist government  and  its  foreign  masters. 

We  Join  with  our  Rumanian  friends  in 
marking  this  day  of  triple  celebration. 
However,  our  Joy  is  tendered  with  deep 
regret  and  we  extend  to  those  still  im- 
prisoned by  a  benighted  government  our 
prayers  that,  before  too  much  longer. 
their  day  of  liberation  will  come  and 
they  will  Join  with  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world  in  celebration  of  the  return  of  the 
greatest  gift  of  all — freedom. 


AT   PRINCETON:    ANOTHER   KIND 
OP  RIOT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  OF  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  by  one  of  those  ironic  his- 
torical coincidences,  the  same  day  that 
nearly  3,000  Birmingham  Negroes  rioted 
to  achieve  a  few  fundamental  human 
rights  and  were  greeted  with  high-pres- 
sure firehoses  and  an  soTnored  car  for 
their  trouble,  some  1.500  Princeton  Uni- 
versity students  staged  their  own  riot, 
tearing  down  the  fence  and  trampling 
the  garden  surrounding  the  president's 
home,  throwing  cherry  bombs  on  the 
lavm  of  the  Governor's  mansion,  over- 
turning garbage  cans,  tearing  screens 
from  several  homes  in  the  town,  and 
smashing  a  1-ton  air  compressor. 

The  Juxtaposition  of  these  two  events 
and  the  Impulse  behind  them  provide 
sufficient  commentary,  I  think,  on  the 


Princeton  riot,  to  which  there  is  nothing 

1  need  add. 

It  was  a  well -publicized  riot,  which 
perhaps  It  deserved  to  be,  and  it  Is  easy 
for  us  all  to  be  critical  of  this  senseless 
outburst  of  young  energy. 

But  the  fact  is  that  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  year,  a  great  many  students 
of  Princeton — and  I  am  sure  It  is  true 
at  many  other  universities  that  also  suf- 
fer their  moments  of  spring  madness — 
engage  in  a  wide  variety  of  noble  and 
worthy  endeavors  on  behalf  of  their  less 
fortunate  fellow  men. 

The  public  image  of  the  students  at 
Princeton  and  other  universities  may  be 
one  of  callous,  privileged  kids  who  can- 
not think  of  anything  better  to  do  with 
their  silver  spoons  than  beat  them  over 
other  peoples'  heads. 

But  how  many  are  aware  that  this  year 
a  group  of  dedicated  Princeton  students 
will  take  nearly  300  underprivileged  boys 
off  the  sweltering  streets  of  New  Yorl 
and  Philadelphia  and  provide  them  with 

2  weeks  in  a  summer  camp  at  BlairstowTi. 
as  these  students  have  been  doing  for  the 
last  50  summers?  This  Princeton  sum- 
mer camp  program  costs  about  $27,000  U* 
run,  and  about  half  of  that  amount  i.s 
regularly  contributed  by  the  undergrad- 
uate students  of  the  university. 

For  more  than  35  years,  the  Student 
Christian  Association  has  sponsored  a 
volunteer  program  of  students,  about  35 
of  them,  who  go  to  the  Jamesburg  State 
Home  for  Boys  every  Thursday  night  and 
work  with  these  troubled  youngsters,  giv- 
ing them  friendship,  tutoring  services, 
teaching  them  crafts  and  hobbies,  and 
organizing  sports  and  social  events.  The 
juvenile  delinquents  at  Jamesburg  are 
getting  the  attention  from  a  group  of 
Princeton  students  that  they  obviously 
did  not  get  from  the  rest  of  society. 

And  then  there  are  30  or  so  students 
who  serve  as  club  leaders  3  times  a 
week  at  the  boys  clubs  In  the  Borough 
of  Princeton  and  Ewinig  Township. 

Another  small  group  of  students  spend 
each  Sunday  with  mentally  or  emotion- 
ally disturbed  children  at  the  Neuro- 
Psychiatric  Institute  in  Skillman,  N.J., 
reading  to  them,  teaching  them  games, 
taking  them  on  picnics. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  dramatic 
student  endeavors  was  the  Trenton  tu- 
torial program  Initiated  earlier  this  year. 
More  than  150  Princeton  students  are 
participating  In  a  tutoring  program  of 
junior  high  school  students  in  the  Tren- 
ton area  who  are  potential  drop>outs  or 
whose  level  of  work  Is  not  high  enough 
to  gain  college  entrance.  A  smaller  tu- 
toring program  has  also  been  started 
with  seventh  grade  students  in  the 
Borough  of  Princeton,  and  those  who 
have  organized  this  project  are  hoping 
to  expand  this  vital  program  tills  sum- 
mer and  next  fall. 

With  an  adolescent  unemployment 
rate  two  times  higher  than  the  national 
average  and  with  the  declining  demand 
for  unskilled  labor  as  a  result  of  rapid 
technological  advance,  the  school  drop- 
out problem  truly  is,  as  Dr.  James  Con- 
ant  described  it,  social  dynamite. 

This  Trenton  tutorial  program  Is  a 
perfect  marriage  of  a  college  student's 
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natural  abilities  with  a  critical  social 
need,  and  I  earnestly  hope  this  promising: 
program  will  expand  and  succeed. 

It  offers  an  excellent  channel  into 
which  college  students  at  Princeton  and 
elsewhere  could  pour  their  energies  in 
a  constructive  and  beneficial  manner. 
Instead  of  riots  that  run  wild  and  well 
beyond  boyish  exuberance,  we  desper- 
ately need  a  sustained  and  constructive 
riot"  of  student  energy  on  behalf  of 
the  millions  of  invisible  poor  and  under- 
privileged people  in  this  Nation 

As  the  sponsor  of  the  administration's 
National  Service  Corps,  which  hopes  to 
mobilize  the  same  volunteer  spirit  In 
tackling  the  critical  domestic  social  needs 
of  our  time  as  the  Peace  Corps  has  done 
abroad.  I  want  to  offer  my  congratula- 
tions to  all  the  unsung  students  who  have 
not  waited  for  a  nationally  sponsored 
program  and  to  express  my  hope  that 
perhaps  the  springtime  riots  on  our  col- 
lege campuses  will  at  least  serve  to  re- 
mind the  students  who  participate  in 
them  that  there  are  also  other  ways  of 
demonstrating  their  spirit  and  energy, 
which  would  serve  them  as  well  as  the 
Nation. 


EXPANSION     OF     SODA     ASH     PRO- 
DUCTION   IN    WYOMING 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Wyoming  Is  second  to  none  in  the 
potential  it  possesses  for  economic 
growth  and  development.  As  a  real  in- 
dication of  that  potential  I  would  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an  an- 
nouncement by  the  Stauffer  Chemical 
Co.  that  it  will  soon  double  the  size  of 
Its  soda  ash  mine  at  Green  River.  Wyo. 

This  announcement  solidifies  Wyo- 
ming's place  as  the  Nations  principal 
producer  of  natural  soda  ash.  Soda  ash. 
or  trona.  Is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  a 
great  many  Industrial  processes.  An 
article  announcing  this  exciting  develop- 
ment appeared  In  the  May  9  Issue  of  the 
Green  River  Star  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Green  River  (Wyo  )    Star,  May  9 
19631 

Stacttkr  Contracts  To  Double  Orzzn  Rrvra 
PlaiVt    Sizx 
Stauffer   Chemical   Co,   of   Wyoming,   after 
a  year  of  operation  of  ita  new  soda  aah  mine 

and  refinery  at  Big  Uland.  northwest  of 
Green  River,  thla  morning  announced  a 
multlmllUon-doilar  expansion  program  that 
will  double  the  capacity  of  the  plant.  An- 
nouncement waa  made  by  Donald  O.  EUls, 
president  of  the  company,  who  U  on  an  offl- 
clal  visit  to  the  project  He  said  that  the 
new  addition  contracted  for  the  refinery  will 
enable  the  company  to  produce  between  360,- 
000  and  400.000  ton«  of  soda  aah  annually  at 
the  plant  Present  maximum  capacity  is 
200.000  ton«  annually. 

Winston  Bro«.  Co.  of  Minneapolis,  who 
were  the  prime  contractors  on  the  original 
mine  and  refinery,  have  been  given  the  con- 
tract for  the  expansion  program,  with  L  D 
Adams.  Jr .  project  manager  for  Wlnaton 
again  in  charge. 

An  announcement  posted  at  the  plant  this 
morning  Mid  tHat  mining  »nd  refining  ca- 


pacities will  be  doubled  within  18  months. 
Also  stated  is  "we  certainly  will  have  the 
moet  modern  and  efficient  mining  and  re- 
fining operation  In  the  cotuitry  "  Com- 
pletion of  the  new  project  Is  scheduled  for 
the  fail  of  1964 

The  prcKTesses  used  at  the  plant  were  de- 
veloped by  H  D  Hellmera,  vice  president 
of  the  company  and  a  veteran  In  soda  ash 
production  from  brines  George  Bowland 
Is   resident   manager 

President  Ellis  said  "Construction  Is 
simplified  because  our  Installed  service  fa- 
cilities— power,  water,  railroad  and  other 
utilities  had  already  been  designed  to  ac- 
commodate the  now  scheduled  doubling  of 
production  capacity  Moreover,  during  the 
past  2  years,  we  have  been  able  to  develop 
our  Green  River  trona  mine,  which  svipplles 
the  raw  material  to  the  refinery,  to  support 
this  Increased  production  "  Ore  reserves  are 
estimated  at  200  million  tons 

Staiiffer  begtin  commercial  production  of 
soda  ash  at  Green  River  last  July  The 
mlne-reflnery  complex  then  represented  an 
Investment  of  more  than  $10  million  stauf- 
fer also  produces  soda  ash  at  Searles  Lake 
Calif 

The  Wyoming  project,  state  officials,  has 
been  under  development  for  several  years 
Stauffer  discovered  their  massive  trona  de- 
posits—  the  s<xllum  sesqulcarbonate  ore 
from  which  sixla  ash  is  made— In  1958  Core 
holes  were  drilled  and  evaluated  In  1958, 
1959  and  1960  Large  deposits  of  high-grade 
trona  ore,  they  state,  were  charted  only  about 
900  feet  below  the  surface  The  first  pilot 
shaft  was  driven  In  1960 

Stauffer's  statement  this  morning  said, 
"Stauffer's  engineering  department  had  to 
cope  with  some  formidable  problems  to  de- 
velop the  mlne-reflnery  complex  In  addi- 
tion to  sinking  mine  shafts,  the  company 
built  a  rall-auto  bridge  spanning  the  Green 
River,  a  10-mlle  railroad  spur,  a  water  Intake 
and  pumping  station,  and  a  refinery  which 
operates  on  a  novel.  StaufTer-developed 
process  ■•  A  gas  pipeline  and  access  road  also 
had  to  be  brought  Into  the  property 

Stauffer's  expansion,  plus  the  continuing 
additions  at  the  areas  original  trona  pro- 
ducer. FMC,  Indicate  that  the  Green  River 
area  production  will  soon  reach  a  million 
tons  of  refined  soda  ash  annually,  confirm- 
ing Green  River's  place  as  the  world's  prin- 
cipal producer  of  natural  soda  ash. 


May  25 


REUEF  CLOTHING  FOR  SHIPMENT 
TO  PERU 

Mr  McGEE  Mr  President,  earlier 
this  session  I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  the  new  twist 
Riven  the  50 -mile -hike  craze  by  students 
at  Northwest  Community  College  in 
Powell.  Wyo.  At  that  time  I  mentioned 
that  these  students  staged  a  50-mlle  hike, 
not  as  a  prank  or  Joke  but  as  a  very  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  publicize  the  need  for 
warm  clothint?  in  the  village  of  Toraco 
Peru 

The  students  had  been  made  aware  of 
this  need.  Mr.  President,  because  Walter 
VandeVeegaete.  a  former  student  body 
president,  had  written  his  friends  in 
Powell  from  his  Peace  Corps  post  in  the 
village  high  in  the  Cordilleras  Moun- 
tains. 

The  results  of  this  50-mile  hike  are 
described  In  an  article  in  the  May  10 
edition  of  the  Powell  Tribune  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  arti#i. 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rite? 
as  follows:  ^'• 

I  Prom  the  Powell  Tribune,  May  lo   ign 
OvcB  Ton  or  Clothkb  Readt  fob  p^ 

Teams    of    students     and     Instructon 
Northwest   Community   College  worked  u* 
Into  the  night  last  week  preparing  n«vi 
tons  of  clothing  for  shipment  to  Peru     ^' 

The  clothing  is  destined  fur  the  vlli»«, 
Toraco,   high    In   the   Cordilleras  Mouauu* 
where  Walter  VandeVeegaete.  a  fonner^^ 
dent  at  SWCC.  Is  serving  In  the  Peace  c«^" 

The   gr<:>up   ended    months   of  prepariu^ 
and    complications    last    Friday    when  th 
sorted,  washed,  and  (Iryed  the  clothing     *' 

Sometime  this  week  a  truck  from  the  r. 
Wig  Co.  will  pick  up  about  15  wool  iJfa 
full  of  clothing  and  shoes  from  the  eoiw 
and  deliver  them  to  the  Seventh  Day  'T 
ventlst  Church  warehouse  in  WatsonrJi. 
Calif  "* 

The    religious    group    will    then   U-ansar 
them  to  Peru  at  no  cost  to  the  coUegeTv 
date  the  only  cost  to  the  college  has  be«E 
few  dollars  for  laundry.  ' 

The  whole  epl8<xle  started  some  moctJa 
biick  when  VandeVeegaete  wrote  frlen<ii  la 
Powell  and  mentioned  people  In  the  t!u»-, 
he  was  stationed  In  desperately  needed  cloth, 
ing  The  college  responded  and  studenu 
started  a  clothing  drive. 

The  drive  fumbled  along  until  Februarj  1" 
when  45  students  agreed  to  work  to  Cody  u^ 
back  t^  publicize  the  drive  It  worked  FV 
pie  in  Cody  left  the  hikers  nearly  loot 
pounds  of  clothing,  and  people  in  Pawti. 
donated  a  like  amount. 

Clothing  kept  pouring  In  untU  the  lobby 
of  the  administration  buUdlng  was  nncb 
cally  full,  ^ 

Then  another  problem  presented  lt«" 
How  was  the  clothing  to  be  shipped  to  Peru' 
Checking  Into  the  cost.  Robert  Wharton, 
business  Instructor  at  the  college  dlaooroid 
It  would  coet  more  than  the  clothing  wu 
worth.  Then  the  business  and  the  cbmt 
group  came  to  the  rescue. 
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NONSTRATEGIC  TRADE  WITH  RH) 
CHINA 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ig 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  prlnW 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  lntere«un« 
article  that  appeared  In  the  ChrlsO*:, 
Science  Monitor  for  Tuesday.  May  : 
1963.  on  the  subject  of  nonstrateec 
trade  with  Red  China. 

It  would  appear  that  there  is  an  in- 
creasing interest  developing  along  {it 
west  coai^t  on  the  part  of  a  substantiil 
segment  of  business  opinion  in  favor  d 
opening  up  trade  doors  through  the  R«! 
Chinese  bamboo  wall.  Some  of  Uk 
leaders  of  the  west  coast  grain  and  null- 
ing lndustr>'  point  out  that  prior  to  Ux 
Communist  takeover  in  China,  large 
quantities  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  wm 
exported  from  Oregon  to  China,  and  with 
the  surplus  wheat  problem  that  con- 
fronts the  Nation  and  particularly  the 
Northwest,  these  business  leaders  art 
urging  a  renewal  of  such  trade  They 
aLso  point  out  that  prior  to  the  Com- 
munist takeover  in  China  large  quan- 
tities of  lumber  and  other  nonstrategie 
export  commodities  from  the  west  coait 
found  their  way  into  the  channels  o/ 
commerce  with  the  Orient. 

The  article  in  the  Christian  Sciena 
Monitor  refers  to  some  of  these  facU 
Of  course,  any  proposal  to  develop  trade 


with  Red  China  in  nonstrategic  goods  is 
bound  to  stir  up  great  controversy,  but 
fortunately,  in  free  America,  we  are  not 
afraid  of  public  discussion  of  contro- 
versial issues. 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  foreign  trade 
with  Red  China  argue  that  wheat  flour 
for  stomachs  and  lumber  for  shelter  go- 
ing into  Red  China  is  a  much  better 
answer  to  communism  than  continued 
nonentry  through  the  bamboo  wall. 

They  point  out  further  that  Canada. 
Great  Britain,  in  fact,  all  of  our  allies 
in  the  free  nations  of  the  world,  are  ac- 
uvely  promoting  greater  trade  with  Com- 
munist China.  Thus,  the  advocates  for 
increased  trade  with  China  argue  that 
US  policy  is  one  of  permitting  our  allies 
to  profit  not  only  economically  from 
their  trade  with  Red  China  but  also  they 
are  beginning  to  create  for  themselves 
with  the  mass  of  the  Chinese  people 
a  good  will  in  contrast  to  the  increasing 
enmity  that  is  developing  between  the 
people  of  Red  China  and  the  United 
States. 

Frankly.  I  don't  know  what  the  true 
facts  are  in  regard  to  this  phase  of  the 
problem,  but  I  think  we  should  try  to 
find  out  if  it  is  true  that  trade  in  non- 
strategic  goods  with  Red  China  might 
not  be  one  way  of  helping  to  drive  a 
schism  between  the  Communist  leaders 
of  Red  China  and  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

As  is  pointed    out   by    many   persons 
who  claim  to  know  something  about  the 
atutudes  and  psychology  of  the  Chinese 
people,  the  mass  of  the  Chinese  people 
are  not  enthusiastic  supporters   of   the 
Communist  regime  but  rather  have  been 
placed  in  the  situation  of  necessity  which 
leaves  them  no  other  course  of  action 
It  IS  claimed  by  some  that  the  average 
person  in  China  could  not  care  less  about 
anything  than  he  cares  about  the  polit- 
ical system  that  wrecks  his  life     But  on 
the  other  hand,  he  could  not  care  more 
than  he  does  about  his  need  to  obtain 
sufficient  food  and  the  other  necessities 
of  life  for  himself  and  family  so  that 
he  can  raise  himself  in  his  present  life 
of  bare  subsistence   and   destitution   to 
the  one  at  least  of  having  a  full  stomach 
once  in  a  while. 

The  advocates  among  American  busi- 
nessmen and  others  of  trade  with  Red 
China  in  nonstrategic  goods  insist  that 
the  most  pfTective  weapon  we  have 
against  communism  in  Red  China  is  not 
being  usee   at  all.     They   believe   that 

^Jk  oL^^J''''"  ^^^'^  renewal  of  trade 
with  Red  China,  there  would  be  a  re- 
nirgence  of  the  demand  for  greater  eco- 
nomic  freedom  in  Red  China  for  the  mass 
of  the  people,  and  with  that  demand 
would  go  a  struggle  for  greater  political 
freedom  as  well. 

FYankly,  I  do  not  even  attempt  to  ven- 
r?  ^  Ku^ss  as  to  what  the  future  of 

n^Q?  /"^  "*"'"  ^-  ^"^  I  do  think  that 
our  state  Department  periodically  should 

^r.^'^'L  °'''"  ''■^^^  policies  with  Red 
niim  ^"d^^d^is^  those  American  busi- 
t.^^.J''^^  ^^  ^^^^"^  a  reconsidera- 
wJ^t°f»,  ^?'  '^"^y  *^  ^^«  P'-esent  time 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa*  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 

May  7,  1963] 

US    Ban    on    Peipiho   Trade   Spurs    Debate 

(By  Ralph  Nader) 

TTie    long-dormant    issue    of    nonstrategic 

trade  with  Communist  China  shows  signs  of 

emerging  into  the  arena  of  public  debate 

Substantial  business  opinion  on  the  west 
coast  seems  to  favor  a  reconsideration  of 
this  country's  total  embargo  Imposed  In 
December  1950  as  a  result  of  Communist 
China's  entry  into  the  Korean  war 

Developments  since  1957  have  placed  the 
embargo  policy  In  a  new  per.<=pectlve  In  that 
year.  Western  Allies  reduced  their  controls 
on  trade  with  China  to  the  same  level  as 
those  with  the  Communist  European  bloc 
Elimination  of  this  "China  differential"  has 
allowed  a  brisk  trade. 

Last  year  Western  European  traders  sold 
more  than  $400  million  worth  of  goods  to 
Communist  China.  Exports  included  ma- 
chinery, trucks,  copper  rods,  agricultural 
equipment,  and  foodstuffs. 

EMBARGO  QUESTIONED 

For  the  past  3  years,  Pelplng  has  purchased 
an  average  of  5  million  tons  of  wheat  an- 
nually from  Canada  and  Australia.  Approxi- 
mately the  same  tonnage  Is  ordered  for  this 
calendar  year.  Australia  Is  selling  Commu- 
nist China  wool  and  is  anticipating  a  step-up 
In  other  sales.  f     f 

A  growing  number  of  west  coast  business- 
men particularly  those  in  the  wheat,  milling 
umber    and  shipping  trades,  privately  ques- 
tion   Washington's    total    embargo   on    trade 

^/?  .  ?^  '^^'"^-  "^^y  contend  the  net 
effect  of  this  embargo  is  to  divert  a  sizable 
export    trade    from    this    country    to    Allied 

Nations, 

COMMITTEE  FORMED 

Northwest  shippers  In  Portland  and  Seattle 
restlessly  watch  the  port  of  Vancouver 
bustling  with  ships  of  various  nationalities 
currying  wheat  to  China. 

Few  of  those  Interested  in  the  Chinese 
Communist   trade   have   publicly   challenged 

u^  ,!?,?,?"  n    ^^•^^^Ko   policy.     The   matter 
is  a  politically  sensitive  one 

However,  with  the  formation  laat  month 
in   San   Francisco   of    the    Committee   for    a 

^r  T  w  *^"'"  ^^'''^  P°"^y'  ^^^  question  of 
peaceful  trade,  similar  to  that  existing  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  Soviet  European 
satellites,  is  expected  to  be  openly  debated 
The  committee,  headed  by  former  Con- 
gressman Charles  O,  Porter,  of  Eugene  Oreg 
Is  trying  to  focus  discussion  on  trade  ik  non- 
strategic  goods,  use  of  surplus  food,  and  the 
exchange  of  nonofflcial  citizens. 

RESTRAINT    TJRCED 

It  is  requesting  permission  from  President 
Kerinedy  to  send  a  delegation  of  American 
businessmen  to  one  of  the  Canton  trade 
fairs,  either  this  month  or  In  the  fall  This 
request  will  elicit  the  first  direct  response 
of  the  current  administration  In  this  field 
Over  the  past  6  years,  the  United  States 
has  made  repeated  attempts  to  restrain  Allied 
exports  to  Communist  China,  These  at- 
tempte  have  included  extraterritorial  appli- 
cation of  U.S.  transaction  controls  to  Ameri- 
can subsidiaries  in  other  countries  as  well  as 
diplomatic  urgings  to  these  governments 

Such  moves  have  been  a  source  of  irriu- 
tion  In  American  relations  with  these  coun- 
tries, especially  in  Canada  and  Britain  which 
are  actively  promoting  greater  trade  with 
Communist  China. 

In  the  recent  sale  of  six  Viscount  civilian 
aircraft  to  China,  the  State  Department  ob- 
jected to  their  being  equipped  with  Amerl- 
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can-patented  navigational  aids.  The  British 
company  then  replaced  the  aids  with  British 
equipment. 

COMPLAINTS    HEARD 

Congressmen  on  oversea  trips  have  heard 
complaint*  by  Europeans  and  Japanese  over 
Washington's  attempts  to  discourage  their 
selling  various  products  to  Communist  China 
As  a  practical  matter,  however,  such  pres- 
sures have  never  been  very  effective. 

What  limits  China's  procurement  from  the 
West,  apart  from  obviously  strategic  Items 
is  not  so  much  the  West's  resUlctions  as 
Peiplng-8  own  insufficient  foreign  exchange 

Paying  by  barter  arrangements,  routine 
within  the  Communist  bloc,  has  too  many 
disadvantages  to  fit  into  private  Western 
trading  patterns. 

IMPORTS    SHIFT    TO    FOOD 

While  China  has  Iron  ore,  coal,   tungsten 
tin,  and  antimony  for  export,  the  West  ob- 
tains these  raw  materials  from  long-estab- 
lished  non-Communist  suppliers  at  compa- 
rable prices.     These  are  some  of  the  factors 
limiting  the  size  of  China's  purchases 
♦  v.'^f,  *=°™P06ltlon  of  recent  purchases  from 
the  West  indicate  interest  in  machine  tools 
synthetic  fibers,  food  processing  and  refrig- 
eration equipment,  sugar  refineries,  fertiliz- 
ers,   farm   equipment,   steel,   chemicals,    and 
various  light  Industry  plant  and  machinery 
Now,    however,    procurement    priorities    are 
being  given   to  grain  imports  to  relieve  the 
domestic  food  shorUge. 

California,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  where 
present  interest  in  renewing  nonstrategic 
trade    with    Communist    China    Is    llvell7st 

?hlf  ?^"  I'vf'^^  "^'  "^^^^  pre-Communist 
China  than  the  rest  of  the  country.  During 
the  thirties,  China  was  a  significant  market 
for  lumber,  wheat,  and  flour  from  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  An  average  of  12  percent 
of  Oregon's  total  exports  went  to  China 
between  1934  and   1941. 

INTEREST    MOtJNTS 

Five  yearb  ago,  E.  B.  MacNaughton,  chair- 
man of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Portland 
and  Herman  Sites,  president  of  Sites  Silver- 
wheel  Frelghtlines  in  Portland,  spoke  out  for 

n?« 'l^^.^""  "'  P^«"^ul  ^ade  with  Commu- 
nlst  China. 

A  considerable  number  of  businessmen  and 
leading  legislators  in  Congress  are  known  to 
View  with  strong  interest  the  efforts  of  Mr 
f^J'J^r'L''°^^^^  ^  generate  public  scru- 

P^^m,     f  ^^^  ^°'  continuing  the  embargo 

Pol  tlcal  factors,  both  In  Pelplng  aid 
Washington,  will  weigh  heavily  In  any  Change 
of  policy  toward  selective  controls 

It  Is  not  certain  that  Pelplng  will  want  to 
buy  from  the  United  States  without  Insisting 
on  political  settlements.  However,  as  thli 
country  is  potentially  Communist  China's 
argest  Western  customer,  such  Insistence 
is  not  considered  likely,  according  to  in- 
formed observers. 


MSU    STUDENTS    ORGANIZE    A 
DOMESTIC  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr^  HART.  Mr.  President,  unhap- 
pUy  these  days  the  newspapers  across  the 
country  are  filled  with  acts  of  violence 
and  stones  of  racial  intolerance  It  is 
important  that  equal  attention  be  given 
to  those  posiUve  and  constructive  steps 
that  are  being  taken  more  quietly  by  peo- 
ple in  all  parts  of  the  Nation  to  promote 
mutual  understanding. 

An  example  of  the  sort  of  thing  I  am 
talking  about  is  given  us  by  a  group  of 
students  at  Michigan  State  University 
They  have  organized  their  own  "domestic 
peace  corps  '  which  visits  the  schools  and 
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homes  of  the  "underachlevers."  Why 
such  visits?  To  excite  an  Interest  In  edu- 
cation that  will  make  the  youngsters 
want  to  stay  In  school. 

This  Is  an  Imaginative  approach  to  the 
ominous  dropout  problem,  and  I  would 
hope  It  could  be  the  forerunner  of  a 
major  attack  on  this  problem.  To  the 
dedicated  young  men  and  women  who 
are  doing  this  job,  I  am  sure  we  want  to 
say  "Wei:  done." 

Both  as  tribute  to  them  and  encour- 
agement to  others,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Detroit 
News  of  April  29.  1963.  describing  this 
program,  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

[Prom    the    Detroit    (Mich.)    News.    Apr.    29. 
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MSU  Pkack  Corps  in  Michtoah 

(By  wmiam  W.  Lutz) 

PoKTiAc. — A  group  of  dedicated  students. 
Michigan  State  University's  own  version  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  has  set  off  on  a  statewide 
search  for  tolerance  and  ambition. 

Organized  and  conducted  by  volunteers 
who  devote  their  time  and  enthusiasm,  the 
MSU  Student  Education  Corps  la  working 
In  schools  v.lth  more  than  the  normal  nian- 
ber  of  economically  deprived  children. 

They  believe  that  the  place  to  stimulate 
tolerance  toward  others  and  a  desire  to  suc- 
ceed In  life  is  with  the  young. 

POWTIAC    PROJECT 

At  the  moment  their  target  Is  seven  ele- 
mentary schools  designated  by  the  Pontlac 
Board  of  EMucatlon  as  containing  more  than 
the  average  number  of  youngsters  who  come 
from  homes  lacking  In  economic  and  social 
advantages. 

The  MSU  students  also  have  been  making 
trips  to  the  Lansing  and  Flint  areas. 

Under  the  general  supervision  of  MSU 
Associate  Prof.  David  Gottlieb,  of  the  College 
of  Education,  the  corps,  organized  3  weeks 
ago,  already  has  125  student  volunteers. 

Twenty  are  working  here  at  the  Invitation 
of  the  board  of  education. 

With  college  students  ranging  from  18  to 
48  years  of  age  and  from  sophomores  to  can- 
didates for  doctorates,  the  corps  works  with- 
out pay  or  ac.idemlc  credit,  sandwiching 
duties  between  their  college  programs. 

SPEND    DAT    IN    SCHOOL 

They  travel  In  car  caravans  leaving  the 
East  Lansing  campus  In  time  to  report  for 
the  8:30  ajn.  classes  here  and  return  after 
school  ends  at  3 :  30  p  m. 

The  corpsmen  say  they  will  travel  to  any 
school  districts  that  invite  them. 

"Out  object."  says  Elaine  Klndlund.  21.  of 
Lansing,  an  MSU  sociology  Junior.  "Is  to  ex- 
cite an  Interest  In  education  that  will  make 
the  youngsters  want  to  stay  In  school." 

Youngsters  from  economically  deprived 
homes.  Pontlac's  Board  of  Education  has 
found,  are  a  big  source  of  the  city's  dropout 
problem.  An  estimated  7  percent  of  Pontlac 
teenagers  are  dropouts. 

Where  there  Is  little  Interest  in  education, 
youngsters  tend  to  drop  out  of  high  school  In 
their  second  or  third  year,  says  Oer&ld  White. 
Pontlac's  elementtury  schools  director. 

Delinquency,  be  adds.  Is  highest  among 
dropouts. 

COAL     or     CORPS 

MSU's  corps  has  a  single  goal — "keep  them 
In  school  by  whetting  their  appetites  fcfr 
learning." 

Corps  assistance  is  not  restricted  to  young- 
sters coming  from  poor  homes  but  are  ex- 
tended to  all  the  children  In  each  school. 


Pupils  who  tend  to  get  the  mo«t  attention, 
however,  are  called  "the  underachlevera." 

White  says  that  "underachlevement"  o^ten 
does  not  Indicate  a  lack  of  ability.  Many 
such  children  score  well  on  Intelligence  testa 
when  they  reach  high  school,  yet  show  little 
Interest  In  continuing. 

REASONS     FOB     QUirriNO 

Lack  of  s«>:lal  contacts  and  of  cultural  ad- 
vantages, often  due  to  low  family  incomes, 
are  reasons  given  by  many  dropouts.  »4any 
have  not  tr.iveled  more  than  a  few  blocks 
from  their  homes,  school  officials  say. 

The  board  s  program  In  the  seven  desig- 
nated schools — Pranklln,  Bethune,  Bagley, 
Central.  McConnell.  Wilson,  and  Whlttler — 
Includes  rpmedl;\l  reading,  extra  school  field 
trips,  .-ind  more  cultural  activities. 

MSU  corpsmen  help  teachers  by  working 
Individually  with  children  and  In  small 
groups  first  seeking  to  make  friends. 

They  begin  by  talking  with  teachers  and 
learning  which  children  need  help.  Then 
the  corpsmen  sit  In  classes  and  observe  their 
subjects,  following  this  up  by  visiting  their 
homes. 

HUNT   OWN    ANSWEXS 

Corpsmen  are  encouraged  to  find  their  own 

solutions. 

For  Instance.  Bruce  Kelden,  21,  of  Lansing, 
a  prelaw  senior,  after  observing  at  Franklin 
School,  got  a  group  of  foreign  students  at 
MSU  to  record  their  Impressions  of  both  their 
homeland  and  the  United  States  on  tape. 
The  tapes  are  to  be  played  in  Mrs.  Arlean 
Bailey's  sixth-grade  social  science  class. 

Some  corpsmen  sing  songs  and  twang  a 
guitar  to  excite  young  minds. 

Sandra  Parnell.  19,  of  Wllllamstown.  Mass.. 
a  home  economics  sophomore  and  summer 
camp  counselor,  and  Peggy  Meyer,  19,  of 
18962  Warrington,  Detroit,  a  sophomore  In 
social  work,  chose  playground  games  as  a  way 
of  winning  the  friendship  of  young  pupils. 

COLLEGIANS    CAIN    ALSO 

Says  Gottlieb,  who  Inspired  the  corps  dur- 
ing a  lecture  at  MSU  describing  the  problems 
Involving  economically  and  socially  deprived 
children: 

"We  started  the  corps  hoping  to  Incite  In- 
terest In  education  at  the  elementary  level 
and  thus  reducing  a  bigger    problem  later  on. 

"I  think  we  also  have  caused  some  excite- 
ment at  the  college  level." 


May  IS 


FIFTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ISRAEL 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  when 
a  brave  group  of  Israeli  leaders  pro- 
claimed the  State  of  Israel  before  a 
hushed  audience  15  years  ago  today.  Is- 
rael's friends  hardly  dared  to  hope  that 
its  independence  might  be  relatively  se- 
cure within  a  few  years.  In  May  of  1948 
the  circumstances  all  seemed  to  be 
against  Israel.  As  Chaim  Weizmann 
proclaimed  the  Jewish  state  shortly  be- 
fore the  Sabbath  to  that  small  group  in 
Tel-Aviv,  the  new  country  was  threat- 
ened by  invading  armies  on  all  sides.  The 
Israel  that  was  established  in  May  1948 
had  a  Jewish  population  of  650,000. 
Some  of  its  residents  were  born  there, 
others  had  emigrated  from  Eastern  Eu- 
rope since  the  start  of  the  Zionist  move- 
ment, while  still  others  arrived  after  the 
Second  World  War.  the  last  remaining 
survivors  of  the  Hitlerian  holocaust. 
The  survival  of  the  new  nation  was  in 
question  from  the  moment  of  its  birth. 

Today.  15  years  later,  more  than  a  mil- 
lion newcomers  have  made  their  home 
in   Israel.     Her  economy   and   defenses 


have  been  strengthened.  Despite  th«<. 
vastly  differing  backgrounds  and  v»r*^ 
languages  and  dialects,  the  peoDlT!! 
Israel  have  been  able  to  reunite  tW 
selves  into  a  nation,  to  restore  a  i^ 
neglected  and  seemingly  unproduct? 
land  and  work  its  soil  to  the  utniost  t! 
build  new  villages  and  cities,  to  encoor 
age  the  development  of  industry  to^ 
up  an  outstanding  educational  'sygte* 
and  to  promote  cultural  pursuits. 

Aided  by  her  own  remarkable  efforti 
and  the  assistance  of  friends  throughout 
the  world.  Israel  has  become  the  bulwjrt 
of  democracy  in  the  Middle  East  He 
own  astounding  economic  progress  h«i 
enabled  her  to  assist  other  peoples  on 
the  road  to  economic  independence.  Tht 
ability  of  the  people  of  Israel  to  shape 
their  own  future  has  won  the  praise  of 
self-respecting  freemen  everywhere  i 
take  great  pleasure  in  saluting  Israel  on 
the  15th  anniversary  of  her  birth  tod 
in  extending  my  heartiest  congratula. 
tions  to  her  citizens  for  whom  I  hivt 
great  pcr.sonal  respect  and  warm  per- 
sonal  feelings. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repir- 
scntatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerk.s,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendmentj 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  53M) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasm? 
and  Post  Office  Department.-;,  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  and  certain 
independent  agencies  for  the  fi.<;cal  year 
ending  June  30.  1964.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr 
Gary.  Mr.  Passman,  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr 
PiLLiow,  and  Mr.  Conte  were  appointed 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House  it 
the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  2440)  to  authoriK 
appropriations  during  fiscal  year  1964 
for  procurement,  research,  development 
test,  and  evaluation  of  aircraft,  missiles. 
and  naval  vessels  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed 
by  the  Piesident  pro  tempore. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
renew  my  request  that  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  be  authortxed 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  additional  time  granted  for  mora- 
ing  business  has  now  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  U 
the  Senate  now  operating  under  the  time 
limitation? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
must  first  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4997)  to  extend  the  feed 
grain  program. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  wiU  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
499T)  to  extend  the  feed  grain  program. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  pend- 
ing amendment  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hicken- 
LOOPBRl.  No.  85.  There  is  a  time  limita- 
tion of  1  hour  of  debate,  which  will  be 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes  for  the  purpose  of 
suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  absence 
of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  2  min- 
utes allotted  for  the  call  of  the  roll  have 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  quorum 
call  be  continued,  but  that  the  time  nec- 
essary for  the  call  of  the  roll  not  be 
charged  to  the  time  on  either  side;  and 
I  wish  to  notify  the  Senate  that  this  will 
be  a  live  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  con- 
tinue to  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 

|No.  72Leg  1 

Aiken  Lausch«  Pastore 

Bennett  Hlckenlooper  Riblcoff 

Burdick  Hruska  Saltonstall 

Cotton  Inouye  Simpson 

Edniond.son  Jordan.  N.C.  Smith 

Ellender  Keating  Williams.  Del. 

Fulbiight  Mansfield  Yarborough 

Kucbel  Miller 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  An- 
derson], the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Keafuver],  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan fMr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Mossl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  I  Mr.  MuskieI  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEX  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  AllottI, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Morton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay.  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr. 
Bayh.  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Boggs. 
Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Carlson,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
Clark.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  DoMiNiCK.  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr. 
Engle,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr. 
Hart.  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Hill, 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Kefauver,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McClel- 
lan,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre,  Mr.  Mechem,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
Monroney,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mrs.  Neuberger,  Mr.  Pearson, 
Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Talmadge, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio  entered 
the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 
names. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment entered  into,  there  now  be  allotted 
15  minutes  for  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  is 
heard. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield  myself 
15  minutes,  or  so  much  of  that  time  as  I 
need. 
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COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  30  seconds? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  do. 

Mr.  TTXJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  permitted 
to  meet  today  for  consideration  and 
voting  on  H.R.  5207,  the  Foreign  Build- 
ings Act  amendments  and  amendments 
thereto,  notwithstanding  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  4997)  to  extend  the 
feed  grain  program. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  U  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender]  will  yield  me 
half  a  minute,  I  would  like  to  say,  for 
the  edification  of  Senators,  that  the  time 
is  divided  between  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  author  of  the  amendment,  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
der], chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  will  say,  while  there  is  a  substantial 
number  of  Senators  on  the  floor,  that  the 
measure  we  are  considering  and  the 
amendments  to  be  offered  to  the  feed 
grain  bill  are  vital  measures  for  the  great 
agricultural  plant  of  the  United  States. 
FYankly,  I  was  considerably  disappointed 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  lack  of  at- 
tendance during  the  debate. 

I  assure  Senators  that  there  is  some- 
thing far  deeper  involved  in  the  proposed 
legislation  than  mere  amendments  or  de- 
tails. It  goes  deeply  into  the  philosophy 
of  Government  control  over  the  agricul- 
tural system.  I  believe  that  the  various 
amendments  that  have  been  submitted 
should  be  given  serious  consideration  by 
the  Senate,  and  not  mere  perfunctory  at- 
tention. I  trust  that  that  will  be  the 
case. 

The  amendment  now  pending,  amend- 
ment No.  85.  is  directly  applicable  to  the 
precedent  which  is  being  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  coercing 
members  of  the  ASCS  committees  at  the 
grassroots  to  lobby  for  his  programs,  con- 
trary to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  Intent 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  and  contrary  to 
the  attitudes  of  various  former  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture. 

There  is  a  considerable  volume  of  evi- 
dence in  the  hearings  which  shows,  not 
only  through  speeches,  but  through  re- 
leases by  supervisors,  and  by  policymak- 
ers, that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  practically  demanding  that  ASCS  com- 
mittee members  support  a  so-called 
yes  vote  in  the  referendum.  There  is 
evidence  in  the  record,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  more,  if  we  had  the  time  to 
gather  it  from  all  over  the  country,  which 
shows  that  the  ASCS  group,  which  has 
always  been  considered  to  be  an  impar- 
tial group  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the 
farmers  who  elect  them,  should  not  be 
used  as  a  lobbying  group  or  as  a  group 
to  advocate  a  particular  philosophy  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Yester- 
day afternoon  I  spoke  at  some  length 
on  the  so-called  loyalty  oath,  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  now  requires  all 
of  the  ASCS  committeemen  to  sign,  as 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  of 
March  1,  of  this  year,  and  also  the  new 
regulations,  in  which  he  has  arrogated 
to  himself  the  right  to  supersede  and  dis- 
place A8CS  committeemen  ansnR'here  in 
the  United  States  without  cause,  if  he 
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so  desires.  The  coercive  powers  that  are 
possessed  by  him.  go  further  than  any- 
thing I  have  ever  heard  of  In  Govern- 
ment. 

The  amendment  that  I  have  offered, 
which  Is  now  before  the  Seruite.  reads: 

On  page  12,  after  line  13,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  106.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vlalon  of  law,  local,  county,  and  State  com- 
mittee* created  pursuant  to  the  provtslonB 
of  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  shall 
not  be  used  to  Influence  farmers  In  regard 
to  any  legislation  being  considered  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  to  compel, 
coerce,  or  bring  undue  pressure  upon  farmers 
to  participate  In  voluntary  programs  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;  or 
to  provide  other  than  factual  Information 
to  farmers.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  Act  nor  any  other 
funds  which  have  been  or  will  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  shall  be  used  to  finance  the  fore- 
going prohibited  activities." 

Mr.  President,  until  this  spring,  I  am 
sure  most  of  us  thought  such  an  amend- 
ment would  not  be  necessary,  because  Its 
provisions  were  already  contemplated 
in  the  law.  There  is  a  sort  of  twilight 
zone,  but  I  point  out  that  former  Sec- 
retaries of  Agriculture  have  considered 
that  that  is  not  a  function  of  ASCS 
committeemen,  and  that  they  have  pro- 
hibited such  activities.  However,  with 
the  two  regulations  which  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
In  the  Federal  Register  this  year,  there 
is  no  question  that  this  coercion  is  now 
being  used  on  ASCS  committeemen  all 
over  the  United  States. 

My  amendment  is  necessary  In  order 
to  affirmatively  notify  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  the  ASCS  commit- 
teemen serve  in  the  administration  of 
laws  already  adopted  and  that  they  are 
not  to  be  used  on  Government  time,  or 
to  have  them  go  out  and  advance  par- 
ticular philosophies  in  the  areas  they 
serve. 

We  should  constantly  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  ASCS  committeemen  are 
not  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. They  are  elected  by  their 
friends  and  neighbors,  to  serve  them, 
not  to  be  coerced  or  bamboozled  into 
some  philosophy  that  may  emanate 
from  the  bureaucracy  in  Washington. 

I  said  before,  and  I  say  again,  that 
there  is  something  deeper  involved  here 
than  the  mere  provisions  of  the  bill  that 
are  being  referred  to. 

The  fundamental  difficulty  and  prob- 
lem we  face  is  that  this  is  a  major  step 
to  get  control  over  the  agricultural  plant 
through  bureaucratic  regimentation.  If 
this  program  succeeds  in  this  segment 
of  agriculture,  we  will  see  it  extended 
very  rapidly  to  cattle  and  cotton  and  all 
the  other  products.  I  say  that  because 
it  is  basic  and  inherent,  in  my  Judgment, 
in  the  writings  and  speeches  and  phi- 
losophies put  out  by  the  people  who  are 
making  policy  today  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  We  find  that  it  runs  all 
through  their  philosophy,  that  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  Federal  Government 
take  over  control,  even  including  market- 
ing and  the  pricing  of  commodiUes  for 
the  farmers  of  this  country. 


May  is 


It  is  a  major  step  toward  bureaucratic     consistently  low  prices  that  ha^.  ... 

ntralization  of  power  In  agriculture,     during    the    Democrat    admSiUtS!^ 

:iat  ^is  the  jeal  issueinvolved  In  the     Where   are  those   who  wiU  ^^^ 

^    „.„-  *v,„*  ..  __.-     ,.  .         ...  present  low  prices  on  the  Secret^*!!! 

Agriculture,   but  who  blamed  thpm 
Mr.  Benson  4,  5.  and  6  years  ago?   ^^^ 
are  they  now?    I  do  not  see  any  of  th2! 
rising   to   say   that   the   failure  otot 
present     agricultural     program    ij   »• 


centralization 

That  .   _ 

ball  of  wajt  that  is  referred  to  as  this  so 
called  agricultural  program. 

I  point  out,  as  I  did  yesterday,  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  enact  the  bill,  that 
there  is  no  emergency  with  respect  to 
it  except  the  emergency  of  attempting 
through  some  of  its  provisions,  to  coerce 
a  vote  In  the  Wheat  Belt.    We  are  operat- 


Preemans  fault.     There  are  some  ^ 
tt  vuue  ill  uie  wneai  ueii.    we  are  operat-     are  saying  it;  but  I  am  talking  ahni.^r' 
ing  under  the  law  that  affects  the  crop     ones  who  put  the  blame  for  loJ/nl 
of  1963.    The  pending  bill  is  designed  tn     nn  Mr   R«r>si-.r.      Prices  under  th    f 


of  1963.    The  pending  bill  is  designed  to 
go  into  effect  for  the  crop  year  of  1964. 
A  great  many  amendments  were  pro- 
posed before  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  which  I  am  confident 
met  with  the  personal  approval  of  many 
individual   members   of   the   committee. 
However,  there  was  a  tremendous  amount 
of  persuasion  used  along  the  line:  'You 
do  not  dare  amend  the  bill,  because  if 
you  do,  it  will  have  to  go  back  to  the 
House,  and  if  it  goes  back  to  the  House 
it  will  have  to  go  to  conference,  and  the 
vote  date  on  the  wheat  referendum  will 
pass  before  it  can  be  enacted  into  law." 
There  is  no  question  about  that.     No 
emergency    exists.      The   attempt   is   to 
use  a  law  that  will  be  applicable  to  the 
whole  feed  grain  segment  of  agriculture 
as  a  political  maneuver  to  try  to  win  an 
election  on  next  Tuesday   in  the  farm 
belt.     There  has  been  created  the  most 
monumental  confusion   among   farmers 
that  I  have  ever  known  of  in  this  area. 
There  are  a  great  many  things  in  the 
bill  that  should  be  corrected.     That  is 
why  this  amendment  is  offered. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  as  I  repeat  again 
today,  and  as  I  shall  probably  repeat 
again  and  again  during  this  discussion, 
when  we  hear  talk  about  the  success  of 
the  agricultural  program  In  the  past  year 
or  so.  and  when  we  hear  emanating  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  idea 
that  the  Department  has  been  so  success- 
ful. I  merely  say.  first,  that  we  now  have 
the  lowest  panty  ratio  that  has  existed 
since  the  1930's.  The  quantities  of 
stocks  of  tlie  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration are  higher  than  they  were  last 
year.  More  commodities  are  In  stock. 
Soybeans,  which  were  not  in  storage  last 
year,  have  risen  almost  to  9'2   million 


bushels.  Soybean  cake  and  oil  are  run- 
ning out  of  our  ears.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  I  Mr.  Adcen  1  pointed  out  yester- 
day that  we  are,  so  to  speak,  swimming 
in  a  sea  of  butter  which  has  accumu- 
lated because  the  Government  has  been 
tinkering  with  the  dairy  situation,  which 
had  been  on  the  way  to  getting  along 
pretty  well. 

This  spring,  hogs  and  cattle,  basically, 
have  t>een  at  one  of  the  lowest  ebbs  in 
years.  Certainly  $13  hogs  do  not  bring 
prosperity  to  farmers;  and  $19,  $20.  or 
$21  finished  cattle  do  not  bring  pro.spertty 
to  farmers.  Does  that  indicate  that  this 
has  been  a  successful  program? 

For  8  years,  during  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration, when  the  farmers  received 
higher  average  farm  prices  than  the 
Democrats  had  given  us  at  any  time  dur- 
ing peacetime,  cries  went  up  about  Ben- 
son: Mr.  Benson  was  an  ogre;  he  was 
terrible;  everything  was  Mr.  Benson's 
fault.    But  Mr.  Benson  never  gave  us  the 


on  Mr.  Benson. 

program  then  were  not  so  low  on  th. 
average;  and  the  farm  program  then 2 
more  for  the  farmers  than  the  so-calUH 
program  which  is  now  in  effect^? 
have  some  things  to  think  about.  Ttai 
is  an  interesting  commentary  poh^ 
being  what  they  are.  ' 

The  major  issue  involved  is  an  af 
firmative  declaration  by  Congress  thti 
the  ASCS  committeemen  are  not  to  J 
prostituted  in  their  jobs  of  service  b, 
being  coerced,  as  they  are  being  coercrt 
and  as  they  will  be  coerced  under  th* 
Executive  orders  published  in  the  Fedoti 
Register,  under  the  loyalty  oath  and 
under  the  threat  of  discharge  without 
cause,  into  supporting  the  adopUon  of 
programs  as  contrasted  with  the  serrict 
of  programs  that  have  already  been  put 
into  effect  by  acts  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  tha 
amendment  was  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
while  Vhe  committee  was  considering  re- 
porting the  bill,  and  was  defeated  by  t 
vote  of  10  to  7.  As  I  sought  to  point  out 
yesterday,  the  evidence  .submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hickbi- 
LoopER]  was  based  on  a  few  letters  re- 
ceived from  committeemen  who  ad- 
mittedly were  against  the  referendum 
There  is  no  evidence  whatever  in  \ht 
Record  to  indicate  influence  in  connec- 
tion  with  these  letters,  some  of  whldi. 
as  has  been  said,  were  signed  by  com- 
mitteemen who  stated  that  they  were 
against  the  wheat  referendum. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  th* 
purpo.se  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  to 
make  every  effort  to  prevent  passage  of 
the  bill  this  week.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  stated  that  he  was  hopeful 
that  the  bill  could  be  enacted  before  May 
21.  I  think  he  had  good  and  valid  rea- 
sons to  offer  as  to  why  the  bill  should 
be  enacted  this  week. 

When  Congre.«;.s  pa.s.sed  the  wheat  bill 
last  year,  a  provision  was  included  which 
permitted  the  wheat  farmer  to  substi- 
tute acres  on  which  he  could  plant  corn 
or  other  grain  for  wheat  to  be  used  as 
feed  grain.  That  provision  of  the  wheat 
law  can  come  into  being  only  if  Con- 
gress enacts  a  feed  grain  bill.  That  u 
one  of  the  purposes  of  extending  the  bill 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  quesUon 
Mr.  MANSFTELD.  On  the  basis  of  the 
evidence  to  date,  I  must  disagree  with 
the  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  to  delay  the  passage  of  the  bill- 
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T  think  his  primary  purpose  is  to  defeat 
the  bill.  If  at  all  possible;  but  in  all  hon- 
esty. I  must  say  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  was  most  accom- 
modating and  helpful  In  trying  to  reach 
an  agreement  which  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  a  vote  to  be  taken  on  the  bill 
this  week,  at  a  time  certain  on  Thurs- 
day, and  also  In  the  matter  of  limiting 
amendments. 

But  on  another  point.  I  would  be  in 
disagreement  with  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  in  accord  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  has  said;  namely,  with  re- 
spect to  a  wrong  connotation  of  the  evi- 
dence which  has  been  presented  both  in 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, in  the  press  of  my  State,  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday  and 
today,  relative  to  the  action  taken  by  the 
ASC  committee  in  McCone  County,  in 
eastern  Montana. 

This  subject  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  committee.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman  was  asked  about 
it.  As  the  report,  hearings,  and  Record 
will  indicate,  that  particular  committee 
asked  for  an  additional  $8,000.  and  was 
allowed  $900.  The  purpose  of  the  money 
was  not  to  tell  the  farmers  of  McCone 
County  how  to  vote,  but  to  explain  to 
them  just  what  was  contained  In  the 
referendum  on  which  they  would  be 
called  upon  to  vote  as  wheat  farmers  on 
May  21. 

Some  references,  In  the  hearings,  were 
made  about  the  chairman  of  the  State 
ASC  committee,  a  woman  of  high  stand- 
ing and  sound  integrity,  and  having  a 
wide  knowledge  of  farming.  I  believe  she 
is  the  only  woman  who  Is  chairman  of  a 
State  ASC  committee.  My  distinguished 
colleague  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf] 
and  I  have  been  In  contact  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Montana  State  com- 
mittee, and  she  has  assured  us — and  we 
believe  her  without  question — that  the 
purpose  of  the  money  was  not  for  propa- 
ganda but,  as  the  law  makes  mandatory, 
to  explain  to  the  farmers  of  the  county 
exactly  what  is  involved  In  the  wheat 
referendum. 

So  far  as  the  farmers  of  that  county, 
or  of  any  other  county  in  the  United 
States,  are  concerned,  it  Is  up  to  them 
to  vote  either  "yes"  or  "no."  because  the 
responsibility  is  theirs,  and  theirs  only. 
The  State  ASC  committee  was  only 
carrying  out  the  law  in  allocating  $900 
to  McCone  County.  The  State  com- 
mittee turned  down  the  request  for  an 
additional  $8,000  because  the  county 
committee  had  overspent  its  budget,  and 
was  allowed  only  $900. 

I  call  upon  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  either  to  confirm  or  deny  that 
statement. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  record  speaks 
for  itself.  That  is  what  I  was  trjing  to 
point  out  to  the  Senate. 

I  did  not  mean  to  accuse  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  of  delay- 
ing the  bill  In  the  Senate.  But  every- 
one knows  that  If  the  bill  were  to  be 
amended.  It  could  not  possibly  be  enact- 
ed by  May  21.  That  Is  what  I  was  trying 
to  convey.     That  Is  why  I  say  that  if 


we  were  to  amend  the  bill  in  any  man- 
ner, in  my  judgment,  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  its  enactment  by  May  21. 
That  is.  unless  the  House  capitulated, 
which  Is  doubtful,  and  conferees  of  both 
Senate  and  House  met  a  few  hours  after 
the  bill  was  passed,  which  is  doubtful, 
and  the  conferees  Ironed  out  the  dif- 
ferences, which  is  doubtful,  and  unless 
the  House  remained  in  session  long 
enough  to  vote  either  up  or  down,  which 
is  doubtful,  whatever  the  conferees 
agreed  upon. 

These  are  really  not  exactly  delaying 
tactics;  but  I  repeat  that  if  this  amend- 
ment were  to  be  adopted — and  In  my 
opinion  It  would  be  out  of  place  in  the 
bill,  as  I  shall  show  in  a  moment — it 
would  mean  that  it  would  be  Impossible 
for  the  bill  to  be  enacted  by  May  21. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  corrobo- 
rate what  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  said.  If  the  bill  Is 
changed  in  any  way,  we  can  rest  as- 
sured that  the  House  will  take  its  time — 
because  there  are  various  ways  and 
means  in  which  it  can  indulge — and  will 
see  to  it  that  a  markedly  different  bill 
Is  delayed  beyond  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time.  So  the  statement  just  rww  made 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  correct;  and  it  is  our  hop>e 
that  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  and 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  soon  be 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What  Is 
there  in  the  bill  which  makes  it  manda- 
tory that  Congress  act  by  May  21? 

Mr.   ELLENDER.     Nothing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then 
why  Is  there  all  this  argument? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Except,  as  I  have 
just  indicated,  that  in  the  wheat  bill 
there  Is  a  provision,  which  will  become 
operative  if  a  feed  grain  bill  is  passed, 
and  which  may  or  may  not  influence  the 
vote  on  May  21.  The  Senator  from  Del- 
aware will  remember  that  section  328  of 
the  wheat  law.  as  I  recall,  contained  a 
provision  that  there  could  be  a  substitu- 
tion of  acreage  from  wheat  to  com  or 
from  corn  to  wheat,  for  feed  grain  pur- 
poses. 

As  has  recently  been  Indicated  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  HicKENrooPER]. 
his  amendment  No.  85  would  prohibit 
ASC  committees  from  being  used  to  in- 
fluence fanners  with  regard  to  pending 
legislation  or  to  bring  pressure  upon 
farmers  to  participate  In  voluntary  pro- 
grams of  the  Department,  stnd  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  appropriated  funds 
in  connection  with  these  prohibited  ac- 
tivities. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  fact  that  this  amendment  Is  not 
needed,  since  the  same  or  comparable 
restrictions  are  currently  included  in  the 


United  States  Code,  18  U.S.C.  1913.  In 
other  words,  the  use  of  committeemen  to 
Influence  legislation  is  currently  pro- 
hibited by  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord the  statute  which  prohibits  any  Gov- 
ernment employee  from  lobbying  and 
using  Government  fimds  for  that 
purpose. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  Code  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
{  1913.  Lobbying  with  appropriated  moneys. 

No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  any 
enactment  of  Congress  shall,  in  the  absence 
of  express  authorization  by  Congress,  be  used 
directly  or  Indirectly  to  pay  for  any  personal 
service,  advertisement,  telegram,  telephone, 
letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or  other 
device.  Intended  or  designed  to  Influence  in 
any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress,  to  favor 
or  oppose,  by  vote  or  otherwise,  any  legisla- 
tion or  appropriation  by  Congress,  whether 
before  or  after  the  Introduction  of  any  bill 
or  resolution  proposing  such  legislation  or 
appropriation;  but  this  shall  not  prevent 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States  or 
of  Its  departments  or  agencies  from  com- 
municating to  Members  of  Congress  on  the 
request  of  any  Member  or  to  Congress, 
through  the  proper  official  channels,  requests 
for  legislation  or  appropriations  which  they 
deem  necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of 
the  public  business. 

Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  violates  or  attempts  to  vio- 
late this  section,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $500  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both;  and  after  notice  and  hearing 
by  the  superior  officer  vested  with  the  pow- 
er of  removing  him,  shall  be  removed  from 
office  or  employment.  (June  25,  1948,  ch. 
645.  62  Stat.  792.) 

LEGISLATIvr    HISTOKT 

(Reviseb's  Note. — Based  on  title  18,  U.S.C. 
1940  ed.,  5  201  (July  11.  1919.  ch.  6,  §  6.  41 
Stat.  68 )  ) . 

Reference  to  "department"  and  "agency" 
was  added  In  three  Instances  after  the  words 
"United  States"  to  remove  doubt  as  to  the 
scope  of  the  section.  (See  definitions  of 
"department"  and  "agency"  In  section  6  of 
this  title. 

Reference  to  the  offense  as  a  misdemeanor 
was  omitted  as  unnecessary  In  view  of  the 
definitive  section  1  of  this  title.  (See  re- 
viser's note  under  section  212  of  this  tl- 
Ue.) 

Words  "on  conviction  thereof"  were  omit- 
ted as  siirplusage  since  punishment  can  be 
lmp>06ed  only  after  conviction. 

Minor  changes  were  made  In  phraseology. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
fundamental  purpose  and  one  of  the 
great  virtues  of  the  farmer  committee 
system  is  the  ability  of  elected  farmer 
committeemen  to  explain  to  their  neigh- 
bors the  farm  programs  which  they  are 
responsible  to  administer.  This  amend- 
ment is  calculated  to  make  the  farmer 
committees  less  effective  In  the  dis- 
charge of  this  lmi>ortant  responsibility. 
The  success  of  any  voluntary  program 
depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  under- 
standing of  fanners  and  the  degree  to 
which  they  participate.  Substantial 
participation  In  these  programs  Is  neces- 
sary if  stocks  are  to  be  brought  Into 
reasonable  balance  with  needs,  and  if 
the  cost  of  price -support  activities  to  the 
taxpayer  Is  to  be  reduced. 
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The  amendment  is  so  vague  that  it  is 
not  susceptible  of  uxUform  and  fair  ad- 
ministration. What  amounts  to  pres- 
sure is  subject  to  important  interpreta- 
tion and  difference  of  opinion.  What 
one  person  would  consider  pressure 
would  not  be  so  considered  by  others. 
This  amendment,  if  adopted,  could  lead 
to  serious  harm,  so  far  as  the  elected 
farmer  committee  system  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  President.  I  point  out  that  the 
county  committeemen,  as  well  as  the 
community  committeemen,  are  not  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
They  are  selected  by  the  farmers,  and 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
doing  their  duty.  Let  me  read  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  testimony  received  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
yield  for  an  observation  ? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  correctly  stated  that  the 
committeemen  are  not  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  That  is  the 
point:  They  are  not  selected  by  him; 
they  are  selected  and  elected  by  their 
neighbors:  but  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture can  Are  them  whenever  he 
wishes  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr,  President.  let 
me  point  out  the  testimony,  which  can 
be  read  by  everyone.  I  inserted  in  yes- 
terday s  CoNCREssiONAi,  Rkcord,  begin- 
ning on  page  7983,  the  following: 

(On    p.    35) 

Senator    Aiken    I   would    like   to   aak    the 

Secretary  one  more  question.  I  happen  to 
be  reading  the  rules  and  regulations  which 
were  Issued  on  March  1.  I  find  when  It 
comes  down  to  the  county  and  community 
committeemen,  their  terms  of  office,  that  la. 
It  states:  'County  and  community  commit- 
teemen and  alternates  to  such  office  shall 
begin  on  the  1st  day  of  the  month  i^xt 
after  their  election:  Provided,  however.  That 
before  any  such  county  committeeman  or 
alternate  county  committeeman  may  take 
office  he  shall  sign  a  pledge  that  he  will  faith- 
fully, fairly,  and  honestly  perform,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  all  of  the  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  him  as  a  committeeman  and  that 
he  will  support  the  program  he  is  called 
upon  to  administer." 


I  appointed  a  bipartisan  committee  which 
made  a  study  on  the  operations  of  the  com- 
mittee system  One  of  the  recommendations 
was  that  In  view  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  necessity  for  effective  ad- 
ministration that  they  thought  that  the 
people.  In  order  to  serve  on  county  commit- 
tees and  community  committeemen,  ought 
to  believe  In  the  programs  they  carried  for- 
ward and  not  be  critical  and  hostile  to  them. 
And  they  recommended  that  the  regulations 
be  amended  to  provide  that  they  should  do 
so 

In  view  of  that  recommendation  a  pro- 
posed change  In  the  regulations  has  been 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  for  all  to 
see  and  give  comments  thereto  This  does 
not  mean  that  anyone  Is  signing  a  blood 
oath,  but  It  does  say  that  they  will  honestly 
and  faithfully  carry  this  forward  and  In  ef- 
fect that  If  they  do  not  believe  In  the  pro- 
gram in  question  that  they  ought  not  to 
stand  for  election,  because  once  elected  they 
are  called  on  to  carry  forward  the  programs 
passed  by  the  U.S.  Congress  which  I  am 
responsible  to  administer. 

And  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  only  logi- 
cal and  rational  and  as  such  this  reg\Ua- 
tlon  has  been  promulgated  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Secretary  Freeman  I  have  carefully  read 
these  laws  and  regulations  and  feel  that  it  Is 
quite  clear  that  It  Is  one  of  the  responslblll- 
Ues  of  the  ASC's  and  of  the  Department  as 
a  whole  to  Inform  the  farmers  of  the  alterna- 
tives of  a  decision  that  the  Congress  by  law 
has  set  down  for  them  to  make 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  But  do  you — have 
your  people  been  Informing  them  of  the  al- 
ternatives or  only  giving  them  one  side  of 
the  story,  and  that  Is  the  affirmative  side,  to 
vote  "yea"? 

Secretary  Freeman  My  Instructions  have 
been  to  give  both  sides,  and  we  have  had  a 
number  of  pieces  of  literature  prepared  to 
that  effect,  that  present  both  sides  There 
have  t)een  meetings  held  frequently  In  which 
there  has  been  thorough  discussion.  As 
such.  I  feel  that  we  are  not  acting  Improp- 
erly, but  that  we  are  only  doing  what  we 
have  a  mandate  to  do. 


May  1^ 


The  emphasis  is  on  the  word  'admin- 
ister." 

I  read  further : 

Does  thU  mean  under  that  regulation 
that  you  would  hold  that  a  county  commit- 
teeman or  a  community  committeeman 
would  have  authority  to  advise  his  wheat- 
growers  to  vote  "no"? 

Secretary  Freeman    Yes,  sir 

Senator  Aikbn.  In  the  referendum? 

Secretary  Freeman.   Yes 

Senator  Aiken    He  would? 

Secretary  Prexman.  Yes.  I  might  com- 
ment on  this,  because  It  has  raised  some 
questions.  I  know  that  this  committee  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  administration 
of  the  farm  program.  I  think,  U  unique  In 
the  annals  of  government  In  any  country 
that  I  know  of.  I  do  not  know  of  any  simi- 
lar Institution  where  elected  county  com- 
mitteemen administer  a  program  and  make 
decisions  Involving  the  expenditure  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  for  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  held  responsible  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
Because  of  this  structure.  I  think  a  good 
look,  periodically,  la  healthy. 


There    are    many    other    pages    from 
which  I  could  read. 
Here  is  another  one: 

Senator  Hickenlooper  Now,  Mr  Secre- 
tary, I  would  like  to  ask  you.  In  view  of  the 
regulation  and  what  has  been  referred  to  as 
the  loyalty  oath  of  ASC  committeemen  and 
community  committeemen,  which  Is  now  re- 
quired to  be  signed  by  these  people  for  eligi- 
bility for  office,  which  I  think  Is  an  Inno- 
vation, and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Department  Is  clearly  committed  In  Its  own 
opinion  and  your  opinion  to  the  desirability 
of  an  affirmative  vote  on  this  wheat  refer- 
endum. If  a  county  committeeman  or  a  com- 
munity committeeman  go  out  and  advise 
the  farmers  In  their  areas  to  vote  on  this 
wheat  referendum,  does  that  violate  their 
loyalty  oath^ 

Secretary  Freeman    Of  course  not. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  And  are  they  per- 
fectly free  to  do  that.  If  they  want  to? 

Secretary  Freeman  Of  course  Obvious- 
ly, you  have  Just  read  a  letter  from  one  of 
them.  He  didn't  seem  very  frightened  The 
county  committeeman  that  wrote  the  letter 
the  Senator  Just  read  was  not  very  afraid. 

He  was  opposed  to  it.  As  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  there  was  no  evidence  of 
any  coercion  being  used.  The  facts  are 
that  the  committeemen  had  presented 
literature  and  views  which  they  had.  As 
I  have  said,  some  of  the  committeemen 
who  solicited  votes  said  in  some  of  the 
letters  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr 


Hickenlooper  1  presented  to  the  coaamt 
tee   that    they   were  against  the  wST 
referendum.      In    response   to  auJtiZ' 
asked  by  me  of  Secretary  Freeman  -i?* 
any  action  taken?"  the  answer  waii  '-v"* 
of  course  not.'    Mr.  Freeman  took  fj 
position   that   in   the  administration 
the    act.    the    committeemen   havp  ,w 
right  to  Ko  out  and  state  the  tsJts, 
believe  in  most  instances  that  k^K  ^ 
really  occurred.  ^  *^' 

Mr.  JOHNSTON      Mr.  President 
the  Senator  yield?  ^'^'^^'dent.  wju 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield 
Mr.    JOHNSTON.     Not    only   do  ty 
committeemen  have  the  right  to  h.' 
but  it  is  their  duty  to  do  so  ''°  *■ 

Mr.  EXLENDER.  The  Senator  i,  cor 
rect.  That  is  what  Mr,  Prjl^ 
stated.  ^Teeman 

Mr.  President,  I  could  read  mar,, 
other  passages  from  the  testimony  of  S 
Freeman  in  which  he  stated  directlva^ 
unequivocally  his  position  on  The  ou^ 
tion.  I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  £ 
^T'V^r  P''°^^"'^  ^^y  further  w?i,'t^ 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr  President  wui  tit 
Senator  yield  for  a  question'  ^ 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  qu« 
tion.  ^"^' 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  admit  that  the  t« 
imony  of  Mr.  Freeman  was  as  stat^li 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui? 
ana.  However,  certain  other  testimony 
given  by  him  disturbed  certain  memS, 
of  the  committee.  If  the  Senator  would 
continue  to  read  following  the  comment! 
he    wa.s    reading    from    page   35  of  the 

printed  record 

Mr.  ELLENDER      I  was  reading  from 

the  CONGRESSION-.^L  RECORD 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  read 
from  what  has  already  been  placed  in 
the  Record.  But  if  the  Senator  will  look 
at  page  35  of  the  printed  hearings  he 
will  find  that  the  quotation  now  In'the 
Congressional  Record  stops  at  a  certain 
point.  Near  the  bottom  of  page  35  of 
the  hearings,  following  the  statement  by 
Secretary  Freeman  that  "this  regulaUon 
has  been  promulgated  In  the  Federal 
Register,"  appears  the  following 

Senator  Aiken    As  of  March  1  of  this  year' 

Secretary  Freeman    Yes. 

Senator  Aiken.  For  the  first  time  How- 
ever,  the  committeemen  elected  by  the  fann- 
ers  are  elected  by  the  farmers  of  the  com- 
munlty  and  of  the  county? 

Secretary   Freeman.  That   Is   correct. 

Senator  Aiken    Thev  are  elected  by  them' 

Secretary  Freeman.   Yes. 

Senator  Aiken  Should  thev  not  represent 
the  views  of  the  farmers  In  their  community 
or  what? 

Secretary  Freeman  Well,  that  Is  a  good 
question. 

Senator  Aiken  I  would  say  that  Is  an  ex- 
cellent one. 

cret.ary  Freeman  I  am  open  to  K>m* 
ments  In  connection  with  it.  In  con- 
Ion  with  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram, every  farmer  can  vote  In  connection 
with  who  should  be  on  the  committee.  W« 
sometimes  have  the  requirement  that  befon 
someone  can  run  for  elecUve  office  you  tu» 
got  to  be  so  old — you  have  got  to  live  in  Xb» 
county  or  In  the  State  for  so  long,  and  » 
forth.  There  are  certain  minimum  require- 
ments 

In  this  Instance,  because  they  are  golnfto 
actually  administer  a  program  involving  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  for  which  I  am  recpooalbl* 
to  the  Congress,  they  should  bellev*  In  Um 
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BOgram  they  are  administering   and   that 
iBj^y  be  a  reaaonable  requirement. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  read  that  state- 
ment a  while  ago. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  continue  to  read : 

But  I  would  be  interested  In  the  advice 
of  this  committee  In  connection  with  It.  This 
Is  no  effort  to  choke  off  or  to  thwart  It.  I 
believe  In  the  elective  county  system.  I  have 
jtrengthened  It  substantially  since  I  have 
been  Secretary.  I  do  not  think  we  can  ad- 
minister the  complex,  detailed  farm  pro- 
grams otherwise,  but  I  must  admit  that  I 
un  a  little  uncomfortable,  sitting  In  my 
corner  office,  with  the  knowledge  that  there 
are  allegedly  10  to  20  percent  of  these  people 
that  are  elected  to  committees  who  are  vitally 
opposed  to  the  programs  that  they  admln- 
Uter.  I  do  not  think  It  Is  a  very  healthy 
situation. 

It  does  not  make  me  sleep  very   well. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  statement  con- 
firms what  I  said  a  while  ago.  Many  of 
the  letters  which  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr,  Hickenlooper  1  read  were  from 
committeemen  who  are  opposed  to  the 
program.  Nothing  has  been  done  about 
that.  They  may  have  gone  beyond 
what  they  should  have  done. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  more 
time  have  I  remaining? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  ask  for  3  min- 
utes, time  from  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  am  willing  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Secretary  indi- 
cated that  he  would  like  the  comment 
of  the  committee.  So  on  page  83  I  at- 
tempted to  make  some  comments,  which 
appear  toward  the  bottom  of  the  page: 

Senator  Holland.  May  I  make  a  suggestion 
here? 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Yes. 

Senator  Holland.  I  think  that  the  so- 
called  loyalty  oath  might  be  rephrased,  I 
am  Just  offering  the  opinion  of  one  Senator. 
It  lecms  to  me  that  what  they  can  prop- 
erly be  obligated  to  do  Is  to  honestly  admin- 
ister the  programs,  but  when  you  put  In 
there  that  they  must  support  the  programs. 
given  to  them  to  enforce,  that  would  Indicate 
an  approval  and  a  recommendation  and  the 
like  which  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  Justi- 
fication for  asking  a  committeeman  to  do. 
One  community  might  elect  committeemen 
who  would  be  completely  opposed  to  the 
philosophy  as  to  what  we  have  done  here 
In  Congress,  and  yet  they  elect  the  people 
who  would  honestly  and  honorably  enforce 
the  law  by  enforcing  the  administration  of 
the  program  I  would  suggest  for  the  record 
that  It  would  be  well  to  use  some  word  In- 
dicating 'honesty  of  administration,"  "of 
execution"  rather  than  support.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  chairman  would  feel  about 
that,  but  It  seems  to  me  that  Is  more  In  ac- 
cord with  the  system,  because  all  farmers  In 
fvery  county  In  the  Nation  are  not  going  to 
be  In  support  of  a  program  that  Is  adopted 
by  a  majority.  If  that  were  so,  why  a  two- 
thirds  vote  might  be  a  100-percent  vote 
Instead  of  the  two-thirds.  And  the  law 
does  not  require  100-percent  vote  for  a  pro- 
gram. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  that  Is  a  very 
good  suggestion. 

Senator  Holland.  My  suggestion  would  be 
that  It  be  reworded  to  simply  require  an 
honorable  administration  In  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  law  for  the  program  and  the 

Secretary  PattnAi*.  Ye«. 

My  question  is  as  follows:  Has  there 
been  any  indicaUon  of  a  reappraisal  of 


this  regulation  as  suggested  by  me,  that 
suggestion  coming  in  response  to  an  in- 
vitation from  the  Secretary  to  the  com- 
mittee to  express  its  opinion?  It  seems 
to  me  very  clear  that  the  wording  of  the 
regulation  as  written  Is  wrong.  It  re- 
quires a  loyalty  oath  which  shall  pledge 
the  committeeman  to  support  the  pro- 
gram that  he  is  called  upon  to  admin- 
ister. 

I  think  we  all  felt  that  the  language 
went  too  far.  Has  that  language  been 
amended? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  has  been  as  yet.  I  do  not  know  that  we 
have  had  to  do  it.  The  Secretary  was 
willing.  As  I  said  before,  the  suggested 
clianges  In  the  regulations  were  not  sug- 
gestions from  the  Secretary,  but  from  a 
committee  which  had  been  working  for 
some  time  before  they  were  submitted 
to  the  Secretary.  The  Senator  remem- 
bers that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  I  remember  that  the 
suggestions  were  submitted,  but  I  also 
remember  that  the  regulations  were 
promulgated  by  the  Department  and 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  accord  with  the 
recommendations  made.  The  reason  for 
pubhcizing  in  the  Register  was  to  give 
notice,  so  that  people  could  make  com- 
ments. The  Senator  is  giving  his  com- 
ments. The  committee  gave  its 
comments.  The  Secretary  can  act  ac- 
cordingly. He  can  change  the  regula- 
tions or  make  them  permanent.  They 
are  not  permanent  yet,  as  the  Senator 
knows. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear,  as  one  Senator,  that  I  think  it 
Is  highly  improper  for  a  loyalty  oath  to 
require  that  a  committeeman  swear  that 
he  will  support  the  program,  when  he 
may  have  been  elected  by  a  huge 
majority  in  his  own  area  who  did  not 
believe  in  the  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouye  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  has  3 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  that  careful  attention  to 
the  discussion  on  the  floor  today  will 
fully  sustain  the  position  some  of  us 
have  taken. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
ELLENDER  ],  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
said  that  Mr.  Freeman  stated  In  his 
testimony— and  that  is  true — that  he 
had  issued  instructions  to  give  both  sides 
of  this  question.  There  is  not  a  word  of 
proof  in  the  Record  that  that  was  done. 
There  is  not  one  sample  of  instructions 
that  he  sent  out,  of  which  I  know,  in 
the  Record  as  to  giving  both  sides  of 
the  question.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  page  after  page  of  evidence  from  ASC 
committees,  from  State  headquarters, 
and  from  county  committees  that  there 
was  an  urging  of  people  to  vote  "yes"  on 
the  referendum. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  other  document 
was  sent  out  to  any  of  the  ASC  commit- 
teemen. They  were  urged  to  vote  "yes." 
So  far  as  I  know,  no  document  was  sent 
out  under  the  official  auspices  of  the 


group,  telling  the  farmers  why  anyone 
should  vote  "no,"  although  the  evidence 
m  that  regard  is  replete.  Those  facts 
have  been  published  all  over  the  United 
States  extensively. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  recalls 
that  a  number  of  pamphlets  were  filed 
with  the  committee.  I  did  not  think  it 
proper  to  put  all  those  pamphlets  into 
the  hearings. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  had  the 
pamphlets  at  the  hearings.  There  were 
two  or  three.  I  think  at  least  two  were 
put  into  the  record  of  the  hearings. 
Those  were  pamphlets  put  out  by  the 
Department  showing  the  reasons  why 
it  was  thought  there  should  be  a  "yes" 
vote. 

I  have  pointed  out  repeatedly,  from 
the  editorials  that  were  used,  how  the 
administrators  favored  a  "yes"  vote. 

In  one  instance  there  was  an  adver- 
tisement in  a  newspaper,  and  in  the 
same  newspaper  there  was  a  column 
showing  the  evils  of  a  "yes"'  vote  and 
what  would  happen. 

All  of  that  was  not  included  in  the 
information  to  the  farmers.  That  argu- 
ment was  not  given.  It  was  a  one-sided 
situation. 

I  appreciate  the  kind  words  of  the 
majority  leader  a  moment  ago  concern- 
ing the  question  of  my  delaying  a  vote. 
I  am  against  the  bill.  I  think  it  is  the 
worst  agricultural  bill  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  have  served  on  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  for  almost  15 
years.  Never  before  have  I  seen  a  farm 
bill  come  to  the  Senate  from  the  other 
body,  when  the  bill  has  not  been  sub- 
ject to  careful  scrutiny  and  amendment 
in  this  body  before  action.  This  bill  is 
being  shoved  through  with  all  the  speed 
of  an  express  train.  "No  amendments," 
was  the  order,  "no  change  in  this  bill. 
Take  it  as  it  came  over." 

There  are  plenty  of  things  wrong  with 
the  bill.  There  are  plenty  of  things  that 
need  correction  in  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture. Whether  I  am  for  the  bill  or 
not,  the  bill  as  it  is  written  needs  sorie 
fundamental  correction  and  change. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  seen 
a  bill  put  through  with  that  speed,  and 
with  orders  from  somewhere — either 
from  within  the  minds  of  Members 
themselves,  or  some  other  source — "Do 
not  permit  any  amendments  to  this  bill. 
EK)  not  give  serious  discussion  to  any 
amendments  to  this  bill." 

I  have  never  seen  that  happen  before. 
There  are  members  of  the  committee 
who  have  served  longer  than  I  have. 
I  do  not  know  what  their  experiences 
have  been,  but,  as  I  say,  I  have  served 
on  the  committee  for  more  than  14 
years.  I  have  never  seen  It  happen 
before. 

So  far  as  the  McCone  County,  Mont., 
situation  is  concerned,  and  the  state- 
ment that  someone  out  there  said  that 
$900  was  being  furnished  to  conduct  a 
referendum,  all  I  ask  Senators  to  do  is 
to  look  at  the  Record.  We  have  read 
into  the  Record  the  statement  made  over 
the  signatures  of  four  of  the  county 
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ASC  workers.    They  say  that  the  $900     was  put  in  by  the  chairman  of  the  com-     cited  quite  a  few  instances.    lahoulrfiiw 
was  furnished  for  the  purpose  of  hold-     mittee  only  a  minute  ago.  that  if  they     to  read  from  the  Record  of  yesterd** 
ing      meetings,      including      socializing     will  not  support  his  program  they  have     page  8470:  "*'. « 


events  and  including  a  potluck  supper, 
to  bring  the  farmers  and  their  wives 
in.  and  persuade  them  to  vote  "yes." 
It  was  not  to  conduct  a  referendum,  but 
to  propagandize,  to  politic,  and  to  lobby. 

If  we  judge  on  the  basis  of  numbers 
of  witnesses,  we  have  four  to  one  who 
say  that,  and  they  signed  their  names 
to  the  statement. 

Apparently  meetings  were  held.  I  do 
not  know. 

This  has  been  a  fantastic  operation  by 
a  Government  department.  The  people 
should  realize  what  it  is. 

It  was  brought  out  in  thj  coUoquy  a 
moment  ago  that  Mr.  Freeman  has  made 
it  perfectly  clear  that  these  people  had 
better  support  what  he  tells  them  to 
support,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  elected  by  the  farmers  to  serve  the 
farmers.  They  had  better  support  what 
he  tells  them  to  support,  or  the  ax  may 
faU. 

Sometimes  one  does  not  have  to  say 
things  in  plain  words.  One  of  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  in  prosecuting  mem- 
bers of  gangland  in  the  early  days  was 
the  fact  that  terms  were  used  which 
some  of  the  people  understood  but  which 
in  legal  parlance  did  not  have  accept- 
ance. If  they  said  they  were  going  to 
"hit"  somebody.  p>erhaps  eventually  it 
became  understood  that  in  gangland 
parlance  that  meant  'go  out  and  kill 
him."  The  gangsters  understood  what 
was  meant. 

It  is  not  diflBcult — when  one  reads  the 
whole  attitude  as  expressed  in  the  testi- 
mony by  the  Secretary,  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  loyalty  oath,  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  provision  that  the  Secretary 
can  fire  anybody  at  any  time  he  wants 
to  without  cause — to  put  two  and  two 
together  and  get  four.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  beyond  four.  The  Secretary 
has  that  in  the  regulations.  These 
people  must  support  what  he  tells  them 
to  support.  They  are  not  appointed  by 
him.  but  he  is  going  to  control  them. 
They  are  supposed  to  serve  the  farmers 
who  elect  them,  but  the  Secretary  is 
going  to  tell  them  what  to  do.  And  he 
will  have  the  power  to  fire  every  last  one 
of  them,  up  and  down  the  line,  without 
cause,  if  they  do  not  do  what  he  says. 
Certainly  the  Secretary  was  not  going 
to  fire  any  of  these  people  immediately 
prior  to  the  vote  on  this  bill.  Nobody 
thinks  he  would.  I  do  not  think  that 
Mr.  Freeman  is  a  stupid  man.  I  think 
Mr.  Freeman  is  very  intelligent,  and  has 
a  likeable  personality.  I  like  him  per- 
sonally.   I  do  not  dislike  him. 

I  disagree  with  his  policies,  but  I  do 
not  think  anybody  in  that  office  would 
be  stupid  enough  to  fire  a  group  of  peo- 
ple before  the  vote  was  taken  in  the 
Congress  on  this  legislation.  I  do  not 
know  how  soon  the  ax  will  fall,  once  they 
get  their  way.  I  do  not  know  what  will 
happen  then.  Certainly  the  threat  ex- 
ists. Certainly  the  coercion  la  laid 
on  the  books.  The  ability  to  control 
exists.  There  la  the  loyalty  oath,  the 
power  to  fire,  and  the  statement  by  Mr. 
Freeman  himself,  on  the  Record,  which 


no  business  holding  the  office,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  farmers  say  who  shall 
be  the  ASC  committeeman  in  the  dis- 
trict. It  is  the  farmers  who  should  de- 
termine whom  they  want  to  service  the 
programs  which  have  been  put  on  the 
books,  but  Mr.  Freeman  can  fire  them. 
He  can  require  them  to  take  a  loyalty 
oath.  And  he  says  that  they  have  no 
busine.ss  being  in  office  if  they  do  not  do 
what  he  says  they  should  do. 

That  is  the  situation.  We  do  not  need 
to  have  some  of  these  things  spelled  out. 
We  do  not  need  to  have  pictures  in  the 
papers  to  understand  what  the  printing 
says.  Anyone  who  knows  how  some  of 
the  bureaucratic  operations  of  recent 
times  have  been  conducted  knows  what 
It  means. 

Mr.  President  I  think  my  time  has 
probably  expired  and  that  I  cannot  put 
into  the  Record  a  substantial  number  of 
questions  and  answers  from  the  hearings, 
but  I  shall  do  so  before  consideration  of 
this  legislation  proceeds  much  further. 
I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  definitely 
clinched  the  fact  that  it  is  the  deadline 
of  the  21st  of  thus  month,  next  Tuesday, 
that  is  important  as  a  means  of  influenc- 
ing the  wheat  vote.  I  say  we  ought  to 
consider  the  legislation  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  feed  grain  people,  rather  than 
be  motivated  by  what  influence  passage 
of  this  particular  bill  may  have  in  se- 
curing more  "yes"  votes  and  a  controlled 
program  which,  if  saddled  on  the  wheat 
farmers,  will  be  the  forerunner  of  a  pro- 
gram which  will  be  designed  to  extend 
entire  control  over  agriculture  of  this 
country.  I  say  again,  that  is  the  basic 
objective  of  many  of  these  programs. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  ASC  committeemen 
throughout  the  country.  I  think  they 
want  to  serve  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
That  is  w  hy  they  are  elected  to  that  oflBce. 
I  have  heard  directly,  and  indirectly  from 
those  who  do  not  want  to  sign  their 
names  because  of  possible  reprisals,  that 
many  of  them  are  fairly  restless  with  the 
coercion  being  exerted  upon  them.  They 
want  to  serve  their  local  areas,  and  they 
do  not  want  to  be  told  what  proposals 
from  Washington  a  committeeman  must 
or  must  not  support.  That  is  the  issue 
before  us. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  amendment  pre- 
vails. The  amendment  sets  out  clearly 
what  I  thought  the  law  already  was;  and 
the  statement  which  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  read  a  while  ago  seemed  to 
indicate  that.  However.  I  believe  the 
law  is  being  completely  disregarded.  I 
think  this  amendment  would  clinch  it 
and  make  it  doubly  sure. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  3  minutes 
left. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
peat, first,  that  this  amendment  is  not 
necessary,  because  it  is  covered  by  exist- 
ing law. 

I  point  out  again  that  my  good  friend 
from  Iowa,  in  trying  to  prove  his  case, 


Senator  Edmondson    Thla  letter 

That  was  the  letter  being  read  by  th# 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa,  from 
committeeman  in  Arizona —         '         * 

This  letter  here  that  you  referred  to  a  mi 
ute  ago  of  AprU  1963,  from  the  Arizona Tsr 
rather  than  creating  a  prima  facie  ca^^ 
coercion,  I  believe,  almost  proves  conclualvei 
that  there  Is  no  coercion.  In  this  the  chair' 
man  of  the  Arizona  ASC  State  Commiitil 
states  this;  ^ 

■It  Is  oui-  duty  as  employees  and  repretent. 
atlves  of  ASCS  to  provide  the  whe„t  farmt 
with  factual  Information  about  this  proerwn' 
It  Is  our  obligation  to  him  to  insure  thai  th 
vote  he  casts  In  this  referendum  cytt'  ol 
■no')  Is  bivsed  on  his  own  conclusions  driwa 
from  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  i»t\i„ 
Involved. 

■If  he  goes  to  the  polls  prepared  to  vou 
no'  solely  because  he  has  been  hlgh-prt«. 
sured  Into  doing  so.  without  being  given  [ 
fair  chance  to  form  his  own  oplnlona  and 
make  up  his  own  mind,  we  will  have  failed- 

Senator  Proxmire  Read  the  last  par* 
graph 

Senator  Edmondson  (reading): 

■■We  want  the  wheat  farmer  who  cast*  hli 
vote  on  May  21  to  be  a  well-informed  penwn 
who  will  vote  according  to  his  own  b^st  jud.. 
ment.  This  is  our  responsibility  and  our 
challenge." 

Rather  th;\n  create  any  Impression  of  i 
prima  facie  case  as  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  is  the  contrary  I  think  it 
should  be  admitted  Into  the  record. 

It  was  put  in  the  record  and  it  was  the 
one  u.sed  by  my  good  friend  from  Io»» 
to  prove  his  case. 

As  I  said,  no  evidence  was  produced 
that  I  know  of.  showing  coercion,  except 
a  few  letters  that  were  exchanged  by 
committeemen  and  others.  But  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  said  specifically 
that  instructions  from  him  were  to  Uit 
oppo.site.  His  instructions  were  that 
committeemen  were  to  explain  fully  all 
of  the  facts  of  the  bill — not  to  try  to 
sway  opinion— but  to  explain  fully  all 
of  the  facts.  I  think  the  record  is  re- 
plete with  the  instructions  he  issued.  I 
think  the  record  bears  out  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  influence,  no  coercion,  or 
anything  else  used  to  sway  opinion 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  1  minute  to  my  colleague 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  MaLiR) 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  supported.  I 
think  it  is  a  shame  that  the  facts  are 
such  as  to  require  the  offering  of  thu 
amendment.  But  the  facts  are  pretty 
clear. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  point 
Something  has  been  said  on  the  floor 
about  factual  information  being  pre- 
sented to  the  farmers.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  phrase  "factual  mformation" 
Includes,  or  is  supposed  to  include,  but 
I  know  it  is  supposed  to  include  the 
admonition  that  if  they  do  not  vote  for 
this  program.  Congress  will  do  nothing 
to  bring  them  a  new  wheat  program. 

That  is  not  factual  information.  It  U 
common  knowledge  that  everyone,  from 
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the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  down  to  the 
ASCS  offices,  has  put  out  this  informa- 
V^    Tt  is  not  factual.     It  is  merely  en 


an 


fttwmpt  to  whipsaw  the  farmers  into  ac- 
cepting a  program  which  offers  them  a 
i-prv  poor  choice.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper ]  has 
■'  minutes  remaining. 

'  Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  use  the  time,  if  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  will  yield  it  to  me. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield  the 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  made 
the  inquiry,  which  has  been  referred  to 
several  times  in  the  debate  on  this 
amendment,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
getting  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
admit  that  he  has  no  business  influenc- 
ing the  opinion  or  the  recommendations 
of  a  county  committeeman.  County 
committeemen  are  elected  by  the  farm- 
ers, and  they  have  every  right  to  repre- 
sent the  farmers  of  their  county.  But 
when  the  Secretary  and  his  supporters 
say  he  has  not  attempted  to  influence 
or  threaten  them  or  to  get  a  favorable 
vote  on  the  wheat  referendum,  that  is 
not  true. 

The  Secretary  addressed  an  organiza- 
tion of  representatives  of  farmers  for 
the  express  purpose  of  getting  a  favor- 
able vote  on  the  wheat  referendum.  I 
have  seen  documents  sent  out  by  this 
organization  stating.  "A  'no'  vote  means 
72-cent  wheat  in  Montana."  T^at  is 
one  kind  of  lie.  because  the  wheatgrow- 
ers  of  Montana,  as  well  as  the  wheat- 
growers  of  the  Dakotas.  have  been  get- 
ting more  than  the  support  price  for 
wheat,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  be- 
cause they  grow  the  quality  of  wheat 
that  is  in  demand. 

I  have  put  in  the  Record  a  circular 
mailed  out  by  the  million  to  wheatgrow- 
ers  all  over  the  country,  stating  plainly 
that  if  they  vote  "yes"  they  will  get  twice 
as  much  as  they  will  if  they  vote  "no." 
If  that  is  not  an  effort  to  influence  a 
vote.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

The  Secretary's  statement  that  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  influence  a  vote  by 
the  wheatgrowers  does  not  hold  water, 
because  I  have  never  seen  such  a  drive 
as  has  been  made  to  get  a  vote  favorable 
to  the  administration. 

Charley  Brannan  refused  to  do  it.  ex- 
cept in  one  instance,  when  he  was 
caught. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
mechanics  of  administering  any  new 
farm  program— and  the  provisions  of  the 
programs  themselves — are  not  always 
easily  grasped  by  farmers — especially 
when  they  are  couched  in  legislative 
language. 

One  of  the  most  important  responsi- 
bihties  of  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Committees  is  to  explain 
program  provisions  to  their  farmer 
neighbors.  This  year  their  job  has  been 
made  more  difficult  by  distortions,  ru- 
mors and  misinterpretations  about  the 
?i!l^**  program  Congress  authorized  for 
1964.    The  Congress  has  directed  ASC 


committeemen  to  explain  farm  pro- 
grams. On  many  occasions  Congress 
has  recognized  this  as  a  proper  role  of 
farmer  elected  committees. 

In  1933,  Congress  merely  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish 
State  and  local  associations  of  producers 
to  help  in  the  administration  of  farm 
programs.  Since  1936,  however.  Con- 
gress has  directed  the  Secretary  to  use 
local  and  State  committees  to  administer 
farm  programs — and  has  even  estab- 
lished the  procedure  for  annual  election 
of  these  farmers  by  their  neighbors. 
ASC  community  committeemen  elect  a 
county  committee.  The  county  agricul- 
tural extension  agent  in  each  county  is 
an  ex  officio  member  of  the  county 
committee. 

This  year,  one  of  the  jobs  of  ASC 
committees  is  to  make  sure  that  before 
May  21 — the  date  of  the  referendum  on 
the  1964  wheat  program — every  farmer 
in  the  United  States  who  grows  wheat 
knows  what  the  provisions  of  the  1964 
wheat  program  are,  and  how  he — as  an 
individual  farmer — will  be  affected  by 
the  outcome  of  the  referendum.  The 
committee  does  not  tell  farmers  how  to 
vote — but  it  does  give  them  facts  so  they 
can  vote  intelligently. 

Without  the  committee  system,  it  is 
doubtful  that  new  farm  programs  could 
be  explained  to  farmers  in  the  short 
period  of  time  that  usually  elapses  be- 
tween the  enactment  of  a  farm  program 
and  a  referendum  date  for  new  pro- 
grams. 

During  World  War  n,  it  was  the  farm- 
er committee  system  that  took  the  lead 
in  helping  farmers  understand  the  need 
for  adjustment  from  price  support  and 
production  control  to  the  stimulation 
and  guidance  of  production.  After  the 
war  years  it  was  the  farmer  committee 
system  again  that  helped  farmers  shift 
toward  production  control  of  crops  that 
were  becoming  too  abundant. 

The  success  of  the  1962  wheat  stabili- 
zation program  was  in  large  part  due  to 
the  effective  way  In  which  ASC  com- 
mittees and  their  office  staffs  worked 
with  farmers.  The  1961  and  1962  feed 
grain  programs  were  successful  in  re- 
ducing carryover  stocks  of  feed  grains 
from  85  million  tons  to  57  million  tons. 
Millions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money  is 
being  saved  through  these  programs. 

The  ASC  farmer  committees  worked 
hard  and  well  in  explaining  provisions 
of  the  feed  grain  program  to  farmers  in 
1961  and  again  in  1962.  This  year,  the 
effort  was  not  so  great  because  it  was  not 
needed.  Farmers  who  had  participated 
in  the  program  for  2  years  understood 
and  liked  it — and  many  of  them  signed 
up  to  participate. 

This  admimstratlon  has  supported 
definite  and  extensive  responsibilities  of 
ASC  committees  in  administering  farm 
programs.  Speaking  to  ASC  committee- 
men in  Omaha  in  1961.  Secretary  Free- 
man said:  "•  •  •  farm  programs  must 
be  your  programs — not  just  Government 
programs — if  they  are  really  to  work.  I 
urge  that  all  farmers  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  now  open  to 
them  to  choose  men  they  want  to  put  in 
places  of  responsibility  in  administering 


and  developing  the  farm  program. 
Farmers  elected  by  their  neighbors  are 
in  the  best  position  to  apply  national 
and  commodity  programs  to  local  condi- 
tions and  needs." 

Mr.  President,  I  heartily  agree  with 
Secretary  Freeman  with  regard  to  the 
role  of  farmer  committeemen.  This  is 
the  most  effective,  the  most  equitable, 
and  the  most  efBcient  way  of  keeping  all 
farmers  well  informed  on  farm  programs 
and  policies.  I  commend  the  Secretary 
for  his  work  in  expanding  the  role  of 
ASC  conmiittees,  and  I  salute  the  farm- 
er committeemen  who  serve  on  these 
committees  for  the  fine  work  they  ai-e 
doing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LoorER]  identified  as  No.  85.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  procedeed  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  LMr.  Pell]  are  absent  on 
ofiBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexi- 
co [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  IMr.  Allott].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Kefa'uver]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
■yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen  1, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [  Mr.  JAyrrs] . 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott)  la  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  tMr.  CmmcHl.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
Lucky  [Mr.  Morton]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KefauverI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  would  vote  "nay." 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37. 
nays  50,  as  follows: 


(No.  73  Lag,  1 

YEAS— 37 

.Vlken 

Fong 

Prouty 

Beall 

Goid  water 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Hlclcenlooper 

Russell 

Botrgs 

Holland 

Sal  tons  tall 

Br«wster 

Hruska 

Scot: 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Jordan. IdAho 

Stmpeon 

Carlson 

Keating 

Smith 

Case 

Kurhel 

S  tennis 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Mechem 

Tower 

Curtla 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Dominie' It 

Miindt 

Eastiand 

Pearson 

NAYS— 50 

Bartlett 

Hoyden 

Monroney 

Bavh 

HUl 

Murse 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

Ir.ouye 

Neuberger 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Pas  tore 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Proxnxlre 

Clark 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Dodd 

Kenne<iy 

Rlblcoff 

Edmondson 

Long.  La. 

Smathers 

Ellender 

Long.  Mo. 

Spar  It  man 

Engle 

MagnuaoQ 

Symlngtoa 

Ervln 

McCarUif 

Talmadge 

Fulbrtgbt 

McClellan 

WiniamH,  N  J 

Oor« 

McO«« 

Yart>orough 

Grueolns 

Mcaovern 

Young.  N   Dak 

HiTt 

VIcIntyre 

Young.  Ohio 

Hartke 

Metcaif 

NOT  VOTING— 

13 

Aliott 

Javlts 

Mr^fi 

Anderson 

Kefauver 

Muskie 

Church 

Mansfield 

PeU 

Dirksen 

McNamara 

DoutiU* 

Morton 

So    Mr. 

HicKi!«.ooPE«'s    amendment 

was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a^eed  to. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions be  permitted  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  has  that  request 
been  cleared  with  the  minority  leader- 
ship? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr  President.  I  make  the  same  request 
for  the  Subcommittee  on  Small  Business 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. This  request  also  has  been 
cleared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


sug- 


renew 
of    a 

Who 

Mr. 

The 

it. 


FEED  GRAIN  ACT  OF  1963 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (H.R.  4997)  to  extend  the  feed 
grain  program. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  limita- 
tion of  time  for  debate  on  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  for  30  minutes,  and 
that  the  next  30  minutes  be  allowed  for 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'' 

Mr.  HRUSK-^.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  riTht  to  object 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  object. 
Mr       MANSFIELD.     Mr.      President, 
what  is  the  status  of  the  pending  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Mr.  President.  I 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  for  the  quorum  call  will  come  out 
of  the  time  of  the  other  side. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
my  suggestion  of  the  absence 
quorum. 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
will  yield  time? 

Mr.  WTT.TJAMS  of  Delaware. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Senator  from  Delaware  will  state 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Under 
the  unanimous -consent  agreement,  is 
there  any  time  limitation  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  not. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawaie.  What 
IS  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    In  view 
of  the  fact  that  no  amendment  is  pend- 
ing, there  is  no  limitation  of  time  at  the 
moment.    Is  my  understanding  correct? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Third  reading. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     Third  reading. 
Mr.     HOLLAND.      Mr.    President,    if 
Senators  wish  to  play  rough,  they  can 
pet   some    rough    play    mighty    quickly. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  had  to  go  to  the 
telephone.    He  has  other  amendments  to 
offer.    I  think  he  should  be  protected  in 
that  right.     So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
insofar  as  I  can  do  .so.  I  shall  see  to  it 
that  he  is  protected  in  that  right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  disagree  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  just  now  stated.  There 
was  no  intention  to  engage  in  rout<h  play. 
Tl^e  Senator  from  Iowa  is  being  fully 
pMTotected;  and  he  and  all  other  Senators 
will  always  be  protected  on  this  floor.  I 
hope  that  is  understood. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  I  heard  various 
Senators  ask  that  the  bill  be  read  for  a 
third  time,  and  that  was  the  reason  for 
my  comment,  I  do  not  think  that  was 
fairplay  during  the  temporary  absence 
of  a  Senator  who  lias  pruited  amend- 
ments at  the  desk.  I  say  that,  and  I 
mean  it;  and  no  such  horseplay  will 
occur  with  my  consent. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  let 
me  say  that  the  word  "horseplay"  is 
more  appropriate.  It  has  happened 
more  than  once  in  this  Chamber;  and 
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I  t>elieve  a  little  himior  once  In  a  whfl« 

will  be  helpful  to  all  of  us, 

Mr.  MILLER.    Blr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield  to  the  8«o 

att>r  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President, 

Mr,  MILLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Preaiden. 
what  business  is  before  the  Senate?^ 

1  ho  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ThebUl 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  t 
have  the  floor,  have  I  not? 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER 
Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  wiUthe 
majority  leader  yield  to  me? 

Mr  M.AJJSFIELD.     I  yieW. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  distinguished  m». 
jority  leader  made  a  request,  a  momeia 
ago,  for  unanimous  con.sent.  I  offered 
an  objection.  I  wish  to  withdraw  itax 
objection  at  this  time;  and  I  .should  like 
to  have  the  majority  leader  know  that  I 
did  not  understand  that  this  matter  had 
been  cleared  with  some  of  the  leadership 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr    MANSFIELD      Yes.  it  was. 

Mr,  President.  I  renew  my  request  for 
unanimous  consent, 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  reserr- 
ing  the  rieht  to  object,  first  I  supeest 
that  we  have  the  courtesy  of  a  little 
silence,  so  I  may  ask  my  brethren  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  whether  there  is 
any  objection  to  setting  aside  half  m 
hour  for  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr  Prc!?ident.  reserv- 
ing  the  n?ht  to  object,  and  even  thoufh 
I  objected  earlier  in  the  day.  and  even 
though  I  am  increasingly  Indignant  it 
the  way  this  bill  Is  being  crammed 
through  the  Senate.  I  did  not  want  to 
fail  to  cooperate  with  as  fine  a  gentle- 
man and  one  who  has  been  as  good  to 
me  as  has  the  distinguished  majonty 
leader.  A  moment  ago  I  agreed  that  I 
would  not  object.  When  I  agree,  I  keep 
my  agreement.  But  I  regret  that  I  did 
agree;  and  If  I  had  not  agreed  and  had 
not  given  him  my  word  a  moment  atto, 
I  would  now  object.  From  now  on.  Mr 
President,  I  will  object,  until  the  biH  is 
passed. 

That  is  what  Senators  get  for  what 
occurred  here  a  moment  arro.  But  I 
promised,  and  I  keep  my  promises. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  permit  the  Senator  to  withdrsT 
his  promise,  because  In  3  days  one 
amendment  has  been  considered.  If  that 
is  cramming  and  ramming,  someone  is 
proceeding  under  an  illusion. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  reserv- 
ing the  risrht  to  object,  I  merely  wish  to 
.say  to  my  beloved  Democratic  brethren 
that  they  had  better  be  thankful  that 
they  have  an  Irishman  as  their  leader 
f  Laughter  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana' 
Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL         APPROPRIATION 
BIT.!..  196a— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

•Mr   PASTORE,     Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
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ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5517 »  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1963.  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 

report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  May  14.  1963,  pp.  8502-8503, 
CONCRKSSioNAi.  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  report. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
prepared  an  explanation  of  the  report, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Pastork 
For  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  I  shall 
briefly  summarize  the  conference  results. 
The  total  arrived  at  In  conference  is  $1,467.- 
♦30.491.  This  is  an  Increase  of  •28,738,985 
over  the  House-approved  amount  of  $1,438.- 
691.506,  and  a  decrease  of  $21,253,350  from 
the  Senate-approved  total  of  $1,488,683,841. 
The  conference-approved  amount  Is  a  re- 
ducUon  of  $184,869,965  from  the  total  sup- 
plemental requests  of  $1,652,300,456. 

Among  the  more  significant  differences  re- 
solved either  In  the  conference  report  or  In 
ihe  accompanying  motions  approved  by  the 
House  are— 

1,  The  provision  of  $15  million  for  the 
shelter  survey  and  stocking  program  for  Civil 
Defense; 

2,  The  acceptance  of  the  Senate  language 
providing  for  the  availability  of  accelerated 
public  worlcs  funds  until  January  31,  1964, 
and  the  Inclusion  of  House  language  to  re- 
quire a  financial  contribution  from  State  or 
local  sources  for  any  Federal  project  except 
projecte  dealing  with  preservation  of  forests 
in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
rtculture  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior: 

3,  As  recommended  by  the  Senate,  $6  mil- 
lion for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  emer- 
gency construction  of  facilities  In  the  Well- 
ton-Mohawk  Irrigation  and  Drainage  District 
of  Ar\Zfmn  for  the  alleviation  of  the  salinity 
problem  associated  with  the  delivery  of  Colo- 
rado River  water  to  Mexico; 

4,  The  acceptance  of  the  House  version  of 
the  bill  providing  funds  for  trade  adjust- 
ment activities  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Department  of  Labor,  $25,000 
and  1100,000,  respectively. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
which  Senator.s  may  wish  to  ask. 

I  was  hoping  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  FulbrightI  would  be  in 
the  Chamber  at  this  time.  I  thought  he 
was  present  when  I  made  my  motion.  I 
shall  ask  the  staff  to  get  in  touch  with 
him. 

In  tne  meantime.  I  have  before  me. 
reduced  to  writing,  a  colloquy  betweeri 
the  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Jack- 
son] and  myself  in  regard  to  the  public 
^^u^  accelerated  program  and  what 
will  be  the  effect  on  certain  Indian  reser- 
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vations,  national  parks,  and  national  for- 
ests with  respect  to  that  program.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  colloquy  be 
printed  at  this  jioint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CoLLOQtTY  Between  Senator  Jackson,  Chaik- 

MAN    OF    THE     COMMITTEE    ON     INTEBIOB    AND 
iNStJLAR      ArFAIRS.      AND      SENATOR     PaSTOEE, 

Chairman    or    the    Appropriations   Sub- 
committee  ON    Deticiencies    and    Sxtpple- 
mentals.     on     the     Public     Works     ac- 
celeration Section  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation    Bill,    1963 
Senator    Jackson.  Is     my     understanding 
correct.    Senator    Pastori;,    that    the   several 
Federal   agencies  administering   forest*  may 
participate  In  this  all-Federal  public  works 
program   for    the   "preservation  of   forests?" 
I   note  the  phrase   "national   parks,   forests, 
and  Indians"  In  the  conference  report's  ex- 
planatory language  (referring  to  amendment 
No.  13)  which  leads  me  to  believe  this. 

Senator  Pastore  That  is  true,  Senator 
Jackson.  Your  understanding  is  quite  cor- 
rect. 

Senator  Jackson.  The  "preservation  of  for- 
ests" requires,  does  it  not,  many  related 
public  works  activities  such  as  the  construc- 
lion  of  those  facilities  necessary  for  forests 
development  and  rehabilitation,  including 
fish  and  wildlife  preservation? 

Senator  Pastore.  You  are  quite  right.  Sen- 
ator. 

Senator  Jackson.  Does  the  conference 
committee  also  intend  that  the  agencies  In- 
volved may  undertake  the  development  of 
facilities  to  assure  proper  use  of  the  forests 
by  visitors?  More  speciflcally,  may  camp- 
grounds, day-use  facilities,  picnic  areas,  and 
related  safety  and  sanitary  facilities  be  con- 
structed to  prevent  any  kind  of  hazardous 
or  unhealthful  condition  from  arising 
through  the  use  of  these  forests  by  the  pub- 
lic? In  this  connection,  the  Multiple-Use 
Act  of  1960,  the  National  Park  Act,  and  other 
legislation  have  made  clear  the  Intent  of 
Congress  that  the  forests  are  to  serve  many 
needs. 

Senator  Pastore.  Your  understanding  on 
this  point  is  also  quite  consistent  with  the 
language  of  the  conference  repwrt. 

Senator  Jackson.  Would  it  not  then  be  ac- 
curate to  conclude.  Senator  Pastore,  that  es- 
sentially what  the  conferees  mean  by  "pres- 
ervation of  forests"  are  those  Federal  public 
works  activities  that  would  preserve  the  many 
benefits  of  the  U.S.  forests  for  the  Nation? 

Senator  Pastori.  That  is  certainly  a  fair 
summary.  We  also  realize.  Senator,  that  in 
many  States,  particularly  but  not  exclusively 
in  the  West  and  South,  Federal  forests  con- 
stitute a  very  important  segment  of  the  total 
area  of  these  States.  Since  there  is  an  enor- 
mous backlog  of  work  in  these  forests,  the 
scope  of  investment  contemplated  In  the  bill 
will  not  only  create  Jobs  for  unskilled  and 
semiskilled  workers,  but  will  also  produce  a 
profitable  return  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Record,  in  reply  to  the 
question  raised  by  several  Senators  in 
regard  to  the  Indian  reservations  and 
national  parks  insofar  as  the  conference 
report  and  the  conferees  are  concerned,  it 
is  very  clear  that  Indian  reservations 
and  national  parks  will  be  placed  in  the 
same  category  as  national  forests,  which 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  insofar  as  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  program  might 
affect  any  activities  in  those  areas. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 
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Mr,  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  to  assure  him  that  my  colleague 
[Mr  Metcalf]  and  I  deeply  appreciate 
what  he  has  said,  because  he  has  set 
forth  the  intent  of  Congress  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  questions  regarding  our 
own  State  of  Montana  in  which  we  are 
vitally  interested. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
very  point  I  have  a  communication  from 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  because  the 
answer  I  have  given  just  now  is  in  re- 
sponse to  and  in  Une  with  that  commu- 
nication. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Supplemental  Appropriations  Bill— Accel- 
i»ATED  Public  Works  Program 
(Statement  by  Senator  Mansfeeld)    | 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Montana  Mr 
Metcalf.  several  of  our  colleagues,  and  I 
are  somewhat  concerned  about  the  language 
in  the  conference  report  on  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  prohibiting  the  use 
of  accelerated  public  works  funds  for  all- 
Federal  projecte  except  those  deaUng  with 
preservation  of  forests.  If  my  interpreta- 
tion is  correct  this  will  be  a  major  blow  to 
some   very  important  projects   In   the  West. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
effect  this  new  language  will  have  on  Indian 
reservations.  As  I  Indicated  to  the  Senate 
several  days  ago  this  program  has  been  a 
great  shot  In  the  arm  for  many  reserva- 
tions. It  has  provided  improved  roads,  de- 
veloped timber  stands,  sanitation  and  com- 
munity projects.  All  of  these  things  are 
badly  needed  and  In  addition  it  has  provided 
employment,  an  even  more  important  con- 
sideration. The  Indian  reservations  are 
recognized  as  a  Federal  responsibility  and  I 
feel  that  it  is  far  more  profitable  to  allocate 
funds  to  these  areas  in  a  constructive  way 
rather  than  through  welfare  and  subsistence 
payments. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senate  conferees  if 
Indian  reservations  will  be  eligible  for  ac- 
celerated public  works  funds  for  development 
of  their  forests  and  access  roads?  Will  these 
reservations  be  eligible  for  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  funds  for  all  Federal  projects  such 
as  water  and  .sewage  facilities  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  construction  of 
community  centers? 

Also.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  a  sufficiently  broad  interpreta- 
tion of  the  "preservation  of  forests"  clause 
to  provide  for  forest  development  and  road 
work  in  our  national  parks,  on  public  lands, 
and  on  Indian  reservations? 

This  restrictive  language  will  mean  the  end 
of  several  development  programs  in  our 
national  parks.  In  Montana  it  will  mean 
that  a  conservation  project  on  the  National 
Bison  Range  will  be  stopped,  halfwav  to 
completion. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will  not  be 
able  to  continue  its  reftige  maintenance  and 
improvement  work  on  the  Lake  Mason  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  in  Musselshell  County. 
It  is  this  last  possibility  which  concerns  my 
colleague,  Senator  Metcalf,  and  me  very 
much.  This  particular  county  has  been  hard 
hit  because  of  depressed  mining  conditions. 
It  is  a  county  of  small  population  and  little 
other  major  activity  on  which  to  depend. 
The  Lake  Mason  project  is  a  good  one  but 
in  addition  it  was  giving  some  relief  to  an 
extreme  unemployment  problem.  There  is 
little  recotirse  for  this  county,  they  have  no 
other  way  to  turn. 
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I  thank  the  Senator  for  this  clarlflratlon 
aiMl  I  slncarvly  hope  that  the  hmguac*  In 
thia  report  wtU  not  prove  to  b«  too  reaUletl'*«. 

Mr  PASTORK.  Mr.  President.  I  more 
the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  object  to 
having  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  the  report? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Then.  Mr  President, 
on  this  question  I  aslc  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  President. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  that  the  pendin?  question  is 
on  as^reeinrr  to  the  conference  report, 
which  does  not  include  at  all  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Philippines  amendment  The 
latter  question  will  be  dealt  with  by 
means  of  a  subsequent  vote,  according 
to  my  understanding.  The  House  has 
rejected  that  amendment. 

So  I  wonder  whether  Uie  Sexiator  from 
Iowa  wishes  to  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
taJcen  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report  or  on  the  question  of 
receding  from  the  Philippines  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  wish  to  delay 
unduly  the  proceeduigs  in  the  Senate. 
I  understood  that  the  conference  report 
mcluded  deletion  of  the  so-called  Phil- 
ippines amendment, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  somewhat  an- 
ticipated my  statement.  In  a  moment 
I  shall  reach  that  amendment. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  yeas  and  nays  will  operate 
on.  unless  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  Senate  approves  or  rejects  the  con- 
ference report.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Then  I  object. 
The      PRESIDINQ      OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  PASTORE.  The  question  wUl  be 
resolved  when  we  reach  the  point  of  con- 
sidering receding  from  amendment  76. 
At  that  time  the  question  will  he  crystal- 
lized. It  will  be  made  more  definitive 
and  Senators  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
a  yea-and-nay  vote 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  if  he  cares  to  withdraw 
his  request. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  assurance.  I  am  more  than  happy 
to  withdraw  my  request  for  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  order  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  is  rescinded. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 


The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
action  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  House  bill  5517,  which  was  read 
as  follows: 

Iff  TMX  HOrSK  or  RtPReSE.NTATTTKa.  U  S  . 

May  14.  1943 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Ita 
dlsa^eement  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  10.  13.  30.  34.  41,  42.  43,  44, 
and  5«  to  the  bill  (HR  5517)  entitled  "An 
Act  making  supplemental  appropriations  f  >r 
the  n.scal  year  eiidtn^  June  30.  19«3,  and  f  >r 
other  purpoeea  ■,  and  concur  therein 

Mfsoired.  That  the  Hoi.»e<-  recede  from  I  la 
diaaiTreemenc  to  the  amendment  at  tbe  Sen- 
ate numbered  11,  and  concur  therein  with 
.^n  amendment.  n«  follows 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  the  Sen- 
ate   Insert  the  following: 

"di:p»«tmint  or  ztmssT — civn.  omnsz 
Research 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  research, 
including  continuing  shelter  6Ur\e>s,  mark- 
ing aiMl  stocking,  •15  000.000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended   " 

Sr solved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Ita 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  37.  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment,  aa  followa: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment. Insert:   "$10, 000. ' 

ReaoUed  That  the  House  Inalst  upon  Its 
dis,i«reement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  76  to  aforesaid  bill. 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President.  I  move 
tliat  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  Senate  amend- 
ments Nos    11  and  27. 

Mr.  MILLER.     Mr   President 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President.  I  point 
out  that  the  amendment  relating  to  the 
Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1963  is  amendment  No.  76.  I 
suar^pst  that  when  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  hears  the  number  '•76,"  he  then 
move 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  Senate 
amendment  No.  76,  which  is  the  amend- 
ment relating  to  the  Philippine  Rehabili- 
tation Act  Amendments  of  1963. 

Mr,  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  on  that 
motion  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  imys. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.    PASTORE.      Mr    President,    the 
Senate  is  entitled  to  a  word  of  explana- 
tion as  to  what  transpired. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  wish  to  say  that  Is 
very  gracious  of  the  Senator,  because  I 
agree  with  him. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  view  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  should  be  noted  that  on  two  occasions 
we  met  In  conference.  We  went  to  the 
conference  with  the  original  Fulbrlght 
amendment  Before  going  to  that  con- 
ference I  conferred  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Frn-BRicHTi  for 
guidance  and  advice  as  to  what  our  po- 
sition should  be  In  the  conference.  I 
made  It  abimdantly  clear  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  that  we  were  willing 
to  stand  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate, either  ail  or  nothing.    The  Senator 
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from  Arkansas  told  me  that  the  r«B»^ 
slWlity  was  ours.  He  would  like  to 
the  Senate  stand  firm  on  the  Senate  J? 
slon.  but  In  any  event.  If  some  eooon!' 
mkes  had  to  be  made,  he  wouldlSeT 
see  some  leclslation.  * 

We  went  to  conference     The  confer 
ees  agreed      The  bill  went  back  to  oL 
House     There  was  some  debate  but^ 
action  was  taken  In  the  Hou.se  exeent 
another  point  that  had  to  do  with  t^ 
Int/>mational  Peace  Corps  Secretariat 

That  was  the  orUy  question  disctittrt 
in  the  second  conference.  But  It  »ij 
necessary  for  the  report  to  go  back  to  uH 
House.  When  it  went  back  to  the  H«^ 
debate  was  had  on  amendment  No  78 
By  a  substantial  vote  the  House  igrtti 
to  the  conference  report  and  sevwiS 
other  items  excepting  amendment  Ifc 
76.  which  is  the  Philippine  RehabJlJu. 
tion  Act  Amendments  of  1963  a  nja! 
tlon  was  made  by  Mr  Thomas  to  writ* 
in  language  which  would  make  It  i 
criminal  offense  for  those  people  who 
would  be  prohibited,  under  the  Senati 
amendment  from  receiving  any  cooiptn- 
sation  for  their  work  In  brief,  to  r^ 
coive  such  compensation  would  be  ntdt 
a  criminal  offense. 

Then  RepresenUtive  Bariy  raised  a 
pomt  of  order  that  the  proposed  legu. 
lation  was  not  germane  t)ecause  it  per. 
tained  to  a  criminal  statute,  and  thf 
point  was  maintained. 

Tliereupon  a  motion  was  made  by  Rep- 
re.sentative  B.abry  to  recede  from  the 
House  po.sition  and  to  conciir  with  the 
position  of  the  Senate.  That  action  wai 
broken  down  into  two  parts.  The  House 
agreed  to  recede. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Thomas  made  another 
motion  to  add  certain  language  which 
would  merely  prohibit  the  payment  ol 
any  money  to  lobbyists  who  were  con- 
nected with  the  Philippine  War  Damage 
Commission  and  employees  of  that  Coo- 
mission.  That  motion  was  defeated  bj 
a  voice  vote. 

Then  the  question  came  on  concurrinf 
to  the  Senate  amendment,  which  m 
the  Fulbrlght  amendment.  That  mo- 
tion  was  defeated  by  a  voice  vote. 

It  is  clear  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Lsland  that  the  better  part  of  wisdom 
would  be  to  remove  the  amendment  r^ 
latmg  to  the  Philippine  RehRbilitation 
Act  Amendments  of  1963  from  the  appro- 
priation bill.  I  make  that  statement  for 
two  reasons: 

First,  the  House  appears  to  be  In  no 
mood  to  consider  the  Philippine  Re- 
habilitation Act  Amendments  of  1963  on 
this  appropriation  bill. 

Second,  the  bill  is  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriaUon  bill  which  takes  care  of  cer- 
tain deficiencies  until  the  30th  of  June. 
La.st  year  we  passed  a  pay  raise  bill, 
but  provided  no  money  for  it  The 
Budget  Bureau  allowed  the  various  de- 
partments to  effect  the  pay  raise  coat  out 
of  current  persoruiel  funds.  Those  fundi 
will  run  out  pretty  soon.  Many  Federal 
(.mployees  will  go  without  pay  unlea 
this  bill  is  passed.  The  bill  totals  nearly 
$1.5  billion. 

It  is  a  very  Important  piece  of  legtil*- 
tion.  Some  of  these  itera«  eame  op 
last  session.    They  were  not  passed  for 
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— a5ons  that  everyone   knows.     I  need 
not  elaborate  on  the  reasons. 

It  is  now  the  middle  of  May.  I  repeat 
that  the  House  haa  had  two  bites  at  the 
fV^pnr  »nd  each  time  has  refused  to 
.<waIlowit.  .      ^     .     X     1. 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  have  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  ap- 
^nd  the  Fulbrlght  amendment  to  some 
bill  that  would  be  reported  from  that 
c  iinmittee.  or  report  such  a  bill  out 
j.pparately.  I  believe  that  would  be  the 
wiser  and  better  way  to  do  it.  Then 
when  the  bill  would  go  to  conference, 
the  conferees  would  be  Senators  who 
are  specifically  knowledgeable  and  pro- 
ficient In  foreign  affairs,  they  would  not 
be  the  conferees  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
anil  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  First.  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  his  colleagues 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
the  way  in  which  they  have  cooperated 
with  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. What  they  have  done  In  the 
way  of  handling  the  bill  was  correct. 

Earher  today  I  attended  the  meeting 
that  I  believe  the  Senator  described. 
Under  the  circumstances  that  confront 
us,  the  procedure  the  Senator  has  stated 
is  a  correct  one.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  met  this  morning. 
We  voted  to  attach  to  the  foreign  build- 
ings bill  that  amendment,  and  to  re- 
port that  bill  with  the  amendment  that 
the  Senate   has    already    approved. 

I  also  discussed  this  subject  with  Rep- 
resentative Hays,  of  Ohio,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  of  the  House. 
The  action  has  his  approval.  In  fact, 
he  suggested  it  to  me  some  days  ago. 
We  did  not  know  how  the  problem 
would  be  solved  In  connection  with  the 
supplemental  bill.  That  action  was 
taken  only  a  few  moments  ago  by  the 
ForeigTi  Relations  Committee.  That 
bill  will  come  before  the  Senate,  we  hope, 
this  afternoon  or  tomorrow.  The  Sen- 
ate will  then  have  an  opiwrtunity  to  re- 
examine the  question,  if  it  cares  to  do  so. 
I  hope  it  will  abide  by  its  former 
.udgment.  Then  the  bill  will  go  to  con- 
ference, and  the  Hou.se  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  have  a  straight-out  vote  on 
the  bill  and  finally  dispose  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

What  the  Senate  has  done  Is  entirely 
correct.  I  still  believe  that  this  is  the 
best  solution,  although  under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  shall  vote  to  follow  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Lsland. 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
as  one  who  has  followed  the  situation 
as  closely  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  in 
the  conference  committee  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  FttlbhightI  .  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HicKENLoopERl.  and  under  the  guidance 
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of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PastoreI.  I  believe  the  only  thing  that 
the  Senate  can  do  at  the  present  time  is 
to  take  the  action  that  It  must  take  on 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island — to  recede  from  amendment  No. 
76  and  to  accept  the  conference  report 
at  this  time. 

I  make  that  statement  because  in  the 
first  conference,  when  we  brought  up  the 
Senate  amendment,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  House  Immediately  pre- 
sented a  countersubstitute  which  the 
conferees  finally,  after  considerable  dis- 
cu-ssion.  accepted.  That  conference  ad- 
justment was  accepted  by  the  Senate  but 
has  never  been  accepted  by  the  House. 
The  House  has  now  taken  a  firm  posi- 
tion against  amendment  No.  76.  as  it 
has  been  offered  in  its  original  form  by 
the  Senate,  in  the  substitute  form  offered 
by  the  House,  and  in  the  second  substi- 
tute form  on  an  amendment  offered  by 
Representative  Thomas,  of  Texas.  It 
does  not  properly  belong  on  an  appro- 
priation bill,  but  we  put  it  there  as  an 
emergency  matter. 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
said.  $1'-^  billion  of  appropriations  are 
being  held  up,  with  only  6  weeks  remain- 
ing of  this  fiscal  year.  If  we  should  con- 
tinue to  hold  up  this  money  on  the  basis 
of  this  disagreement.  I  do  not  know  what 
might  happen  with  respect  to  payrolls 
and  so  on. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FVlbright]  will  make  it  as  clear  as  he 
can  to  the  proper  authorities  that  none 
of  these  claims  should  be  paid  to  the 
claimants — or  certainly  to  any  attor- 
neys— and  none  of  the  money  spent  until 
the  Senate  and  the  House  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  complete  their  action. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
consulted  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  Mr.  Re,  and  he  agreed  to 
hold  up  further  SMJtion — and  said  that 
they  had  not  disbursed  any  funds — until 
the  Congress  had  a  further  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  problem.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  he  will  not  take  action  un- 
til a  reasonable  period  of  time  is  allowed. 
I  hope  that  this  problem  can  be  han- 
dled in  connection  with  the  foreign  build- 
ings bill,  which  is  in  itself  noncontro- 
versial.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any 
objection  to  that.  The  bill  has  already 
passed  the  House.  The  provision  will  go 
to  conference.  I  think  the  House  may 
well  reconsider  its  attitude. 

I  know  that  some  Members  of  the 
House  were  disturbed  about  procedural 
matters.  This  was  clear  from  the  debate. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  With  that  un- 
derstanding. I  hope  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  be  satisfied  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  taken  proper 
action. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  gone  along 
very  well.  I  wish  to  make  that  clear.  I 
have  no  criticism,  but  only  praise  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  This  was  an 
unusual  emergency  action.  I  was  well 
pleased  by  what  was  done.    The  Appro- 


priations Committee  Is  not  In  any  way 
at  fault. 

This  problem  arose  suddenly.  I  think 
it  has  been  a  reflection  on  the  whole 
Congress.  I  hope  we  can  straighten  it 
out — and  the  Qpiicker  the  better. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  and  Mr.  HOL- 
LAND addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  should  like  to  complete  my  thotight  with 
one  additional  remark. 

The  foreign  buildings  bill  is  an  author- 
ization bill,  as  I  understand  It.  This 
problem  of  the  Philippine  claims  settle- 
ment is  an  authorization  problem.  It  is 
not,  as  I  understand  it,  an  appropria- 
tions problem,  because  no  additional 
money  is  Involved  at  all.  There  is  simply 
a  difference  in  the  language  of  the  au- 
thorization bills. 

When  the  foreign  buildings  bill  comes 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, we  will  be  in  a  much  better  position 
than  having  the  claims  provision  on  the 
appropriation  bill. 

I  hope  that  the  motion  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  will  be  agreed  to; 
and  that  the  Senate  will  recede  on 
amendment  No.  76,  so  that  we  can  get 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  out 
of  the  way. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  7  minutes  remaining.  I  had  prom- 
ised to  3^eld  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  MILLER].  Thereafter,  I  will  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land]. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

First,  the  question  of  the  urgency  of 
passage  of  this  bill  weighs  no  more  heav- 
ily upon  the  Senate  than  It  does  upon 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Senate  might  wish  to  hold 
firm,  and  perhaps  the  House  will  swallow 
It 

I  wish  to  quote  from  the  Record  for 
May  1,  page  7582,  the  statement  by  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland!,  which 
really  persuaded  me  to  take  the  position 
I  have  taken : 

I  was  present  In  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee when  a  very  dignified  presentation 
of  this  matter  was  made  by  the  cbatnnan 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbeight).  who 
was  accompanied  there  by  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickeni-oopek ] . 

I  remember  very  well  the  two  principal 
points  which  were  the  basis  of  their  request 
that  this  amendment  be  added  to  tha  bllL 

The  reference  in  that  connection  was 
to  the  so-called  F\ilbright  amendment, 
which  has  now  been  knocked  out  by  the 
House,  on  which  the  Senate  is  asked  to 
recede. 

First,  it  was  felt  that  the  conduct  of  the 
lobb3rt8t  had  amounted  to  a  flagrant  abuse 
of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act,  and 
that  it  could  not  be  allowed  to  go  unnoticed. 
Second — 

This,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  critical — 

the  only  way  that  appeared  to  be  open 
for  the  enactment  of  such  remedial  legisla- 
tion In  time  to  prevent  the  payment  of  the 
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fund*,  which  were  ready  to  be  paid  In  such 
a  way  that  the  lobbyist  would  b«  able  to 
capitalize  upon  their  violation  of  the  For- 
eign Agent*  Registration  Act.  was  to  add  this 
amendment  as  a  rider  to  the  pending  bill 

Mr.  PASTORE.    No  one  disputes  that. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  if  this  is 

'the  only  way,"  then  the  only  way  we 

can  do  it  is  to  vote  against  the  motion 

by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Now  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  being  very  unpractical. 
This  question  has  gone  to  the  House 
twice  The  House  has  autonomy,  as  the 
Senate  has. 

Of  course.  I  should  like  to  see  favor- 
able action  taken  on  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill.  I  should  like  to  see  the  House 
take  action  to  support  the  Senate  posi- 
tion, but  the  House  did  not  do  so.  The 
House  did  not  do  that  on  two  occasions. 
The  House  took  a  vote  and  said  it  would 
not  do  so. 

What  do  we  do  now?  Roll  over  and 
die? 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  seems  to  be  ex- 
actly what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  We  will  put  this 
provision  on  a  bill  where  it  belongs.  The 
question  is  Do  we  want  a  headline,  or 
legislation? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  quoted 
my  remarks  correctly,  in  the  statement 
I  made  on  the  floor  during  the  original 
consideration  of  the  bill.  The  facts 
which  I  stated  then  were,  of  course,  the 
facts  which  had  been  developed  before 
the  committee  and  the  facts  which  then 
existed  at  that  time. 

However,   if  my  distinguished   friend 
from  Iowa  will  follow  me  for  a  moment, 
I  believe  he  will  see  that  the  situation 
has  changed  somewhat  from  that  time. 
We  are  now  advised  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,   the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.   F^jLBRiGHTl.  that  that  committee 
has  already  attached  this  same  provision 
to  another  bill,  which  is  a  more  appro- 
priate bill,  an  authorization  bill  which 
has  today  been  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee and  will  be  on  the  Calendar  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow,  on  which  the  Senator 
will  ask  action,  as  I  understand  it.  to- 
morrow or  as  soon  as  action  can  be  had 
Second — and  this  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance— the    Senator    from    Arkansas 
has  advised  the  Senate  today  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  has  notified  him  that 
because  of  his  present  knowledge  of  this 
situation  no  payments  will  be  made  to 
anybody  until  the  Congress  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  pass  upon  this  authoriza- 
tion measure.     Am  I  correct  in  my  un- 
derstanding? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  gives  us  an  assurance,  which  we 
could  not  have  had  on  the  earlier  occa- 
sion, that  the  measure  will  be  disposed 
of  in  time  to  affect  the  whole  question. 
For  that  reason  I  add  my  request  to  that 


of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee 
be  approved. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  that  time  is 
running  short.  In  closing  I  wish  to 
express  my  very  great  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  his 
patience  and  for  his  abiLty  in  handling 
this  very  troublesome  problem. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  no  one 
fights  harder  in  conference  than  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  work  the 
will  of  the  Senate  But  we  feel  that 
the  best  thing  to  do  is  what  we  have 
recommended.  The  big  question  now 
is  whether  we  shall  remain  stubborn 
and  defeat  the  appropriation  bill,  or 
find  some  other  method  to  achieve  our 
desired  end.  I  think  we  have  the 
problem  resolved. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
FuLBRiGHTl  and  Representative  Hays 
have  conferred  about  the  noncontro- 
versial  bill.  When  that  bill  goes  to  con- 
ference, the  conferees  will  be  as  I  have 
said  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  rather  than  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropnations  Committees. 

The  reason  we  are  in  this  position  is 
not  because  of  anything  the  Senate  has 
done  or  anything  the  conferees  have 
done  or  failed  to  do.  It  has  been  the 
attitude  of  the  House. 

Personally,  it  does  not  matter  to  me 
what  the  Senate  does  about  this  prob- 
lem. We  can  send  the  bill  back  to  con- 
ference, to  get  absolutely  nothing  ex- 
cept a  lot  of  Federal  employees  going 
without  pay. 

Mr  MILLER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate the  explanation  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  do  not  believe  we  were 
apprised  of  the  understanding  that  the 
Foreign  Claims  Commission  would  with- 
hold payments. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fulbricht]  said  that 
only  a  few  moments  ago  on  the  floor. 

Mr,  MILLER.  We  were  not  apprised 
of  that  at  the  time  the  request  for  a 
yea-and-nay   vote  was   made. 

Mr  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr  MILLER.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  whether  he  has  assurance 
from  his  colleagues  on  the  House  side 
that  there  will  be  no  objection  to  such 
an  amendment  on  the  bill  he  expects  to 
have  considered  tomorrow? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Not  from  all  the 
Members  of  the  House.  Mr.  ttws.  who 
will  be  chairman  of  the  conferees,  and 
who  IS  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of 
the  House  which  handles  the  foreign 
buildings  bill,  has  assured  me  that  he 
approves  of  this  procedure.  He  cannot 
speak  for  the  entire  membership  of  the 
House 

This  is  a  controversial  matter  in  the 
House.  The  bill  originate  in  the  House. 
Certain  Members  of  the  House  have 
very  strong  feelings  about  how  it  should 
be  handled.  There  is  a  great  difference 
of  opinion.  I  spoke  only  with  respect  to 
what  Mr.  Hays,  who  is  a  Representative 


from  Ohio,  had  to  say      He  teiu  „». 
believes  the  House  will  support  hlsil^ 
tion.  but  he  cannot  give  us  an  afisirT*" 

Mr  MILLER.  May  I  ask  thTsoI?* 
from  Arkansas  a  further  question?" 

As  I  understand  the  problem   nn 
the  difficulties  on  the  House  side  u7k°' 
some  of  the  Members  thought  thiaoiSl' 
to    be    an     across-the-board    tyt^ 
amendment  which  would  cover  som  "^ 
the  lobbyists  under  the  Sugar  Act    °' 

Since  the  amendment  that  1«  to  h. 
put  on  the  noncontroversial  bill  i,  u 
relate  only  to  the  Philippine  situaL* 
am  I  to  understand  that  there  wouSi 
be  a  sunilar  objectipn  on  the  House  nn. 
to  the  effect  that  this  does  not  ^^ 
the  sugar  lobby?  *' 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  i 
cannot  say  what  the  House  will  do  ' 
can  only  say  that  Representative  Htt' 
objected  to  this  bill  last  year.  TlUi  k 
no  new  position  with  him.  He  favon 
the  position  the  Senate  has  taken,  i 
cannot  speak  for  the  House.  The  Bou» 
may  object  to  it.  Some  of  them  Dnb- 
ably  will.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  HouL 
as  a  whole  will  not. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  we  accept  th, 
amendment  and  act  on  the  bill  when  it 
is  brought  up,  and  it  goes  to  the  Hoi* 
and  It  is  again  eliminated,  and  we  to 
through  the  same  rigmarole  we  are  do* 
going  through,  what  will  be  the  reactior. 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate** 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  when  we  get 
into  a  conference  and  there  is  disa^.' 
ment,  it  is  a  question  of  how  long  t» 
want  to  sit  it  out.  I  am  personally  m 
favor  of  standing  for  the  commitment  of 
the  Senate.  I  will  do  so  to  the  best  of 
my  ability.  I  cannot  say  I  will  stay  the:? 
forever.  Every  conference  haa  tlw 
problem.  I  shall  do  all  I  can.  It  ]i  i 
serious  matter.  I  do  not  want  only  Uie 
case  of  Mr.  O'Donnell  to  be  emphasu«i 
but  the  whole  field.  This  is  merely  at 
example  of  activities  in  this  field.  Wf 
had  a  hearing  all  day  yesterday,  froo 
10  in  the  morning  until  6  last  night,  ot 
this  subject. 

There  are  a  number  of  cases.  Thii  u 
a  typical  case.  Some  aspects  of  it  tn 
different  from  others.  But  this  is  a  ?en 
important  question,  on  which  I  think  »c- 
tion  should  be  taken  in  this  body  : 
think  the  action  the  Senate  has  alreadj 
taken  has  had  a  helpful  effect. 

Mr.  MILLER  How  long  does  thf 
agreement  with  the  Chairman  of  lh« 
War  Claims  Commission  run? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  He  came  to  mj 
office  at  my  request,  and  I  di.scussed  tto 
matter  with  him.  I  explained  our  prob- 
lem He  hoped  they  were  ready  to  pv 
some  of  the  claims.  There  are  raanjo: 
them  and  they  are  complicated.  Myuu- 
dorstanding  was  that,  until  we  had  hic 
further  discussion  of  it,  he  would  rnnif 
no  payments.  We  have  not  had  that  dis- 
cussion. I  have  been  awaiting  the  k- 
tion  of  Congress.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing, very  positively,  that  he  would  no; 
proceed  until  he  and  I  had  a  furthe.* 
opportunity  to  confer  about  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wher. 
does  the  Senator  think  the  Foreign  R^ 
lations  Committee  will  report  the  foreign 
building  program  bill? 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Today.  We  are 
already  in  the  process  of  writing  the  re- 
port. We  already  voted  on  It.  I  had 
special  permission  of  the  Senate  for  the 
committee  to  sit.  We  had  voted  to  re- 
port it. 

^r-THOBIZATION     rOR     COMMITTEE     O.V     FOREIGN 
RELATIONS   TO    FILE    RErORT   ON    H.R.    5207 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
asic  unanimous  consent  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report,  with 
amendments,  on  H.R.  5207.  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  writing  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  vflLLER.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  one  last  question  ?  Would 
It  be  the  Senator'^  purpose  not  to  have 
the  further  meeting  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  Claims  Commission  until  after  the 
bill  to  which  he  has  referred  has  been 
disposed  of  and  any  conferences  thereon 
disposed  of  ? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct.  I 
shall,  further,  remind  him  of  his  agree- 
ment, Lnd  that  I  do  not  intend  to  re- 
cede from  the  position  of  the  under- 
standing I  had.  until  Congress  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  act.  If  that  takes  a 
week  or  a  month,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  agreement  will  continue.  I  shall 
reafl&rm  it 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  very  responsive  answers. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  record 
that  has  now  developed,  I  ask   unani- 
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mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  moUon  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
tune  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  2  additional 
minutes  be  allowed.  u^uonai 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ^ONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr    Presi- 
dent  I  shall  support  the  Senator's  posi- 
f Jf"i°,l^°'I!^'''^^^  different  reasons.    If 
the  Fulbnght  amendment  will  authorize 
the  paying  of  these  moneys  to  the  Philin- 
Pine  Government,  it  .seems  to  me.  in  view 
of  the  argument  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  been  fleeced  as  a  result  of  im- 
proper lobbying  activities  by  American 
citizens,  we  ought  not  to  continue  it  but 
rescind  the  bill,  and  say  it  was  a  bad 
bill.    I  think  we  ought  to  hold  up  pay- 
ment of  the  claims  until  we  see  whkt 
they  are,  and  then,  when  we  see  specifi- 
ca  ly  what  the  claims  are.  and  what  the 
value  of  each  one  is.  do  something  about 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  engage  in  the  de- 
bate at  the  time  of  that  amendment  on 

the  regular  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield 

re^d^S^-  ^  "^e  Senate  Wished  to 
S  f ^?  H  appropriation,  would  it  not 
in  fact  have  to  come  from  the  ApDro- 
priations  Committee'  ^ 

.^Mn  PASTORE.     We  are  not  rescind- 

of  "Si'e  S?n^f  T^^^  r^  ^^  suggestion 
01  tne  Senator  from  Louisiana 

in.  of  rh"^"^?,?^:  Ithinkhewasspeak- 
mg  of  the  authorization  bill 

th^'';^^^^-  .^°-  ^^  ^^  speaking  of 
the     appropriation.      The     money     has 

Sm•^^°^"^^•  "^^^  Appropriations 
Committee  could  report  a  bill  to  rescind 
the  appropriation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  correct 

th^H  ^°^^-  '^^^^  *'^  ^°^d  examine 
the  claims  smgly  and  fully.  I  suggest 
the  Senator  should  consider  doing  that 
Mr^  PASTORE.  I  hope  that  effort 
will  be  made  by  those  proposing  it 
Every  Senator  has  a  right  to  offer  a  bill 
or  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  table  which 
shows  by  item,  the  supplemental  budget 
^f'.'i^^K-n^^^  ^°^^  ^'^  Senate  versions 
^on^e'ren!^.^''^  ''''  ^"'°''"''  '^^'^  '°  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,   the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  lollows: 


Prparfment  or  activitj 


n 

61 

N 
<1 


81 
fil 
61 

81 

61 


Budpet  <V!tl- 
mates 


BUI 


Tttlk  r 
Depabtmeni  or  AoRici-LrrRE 

U»na-u.se  adjustment  profrram  owv.ce. 

ConservaUon  reserve  proemin.    '"  

Farmers  Homo  Adminbtntion       

Sabrlcs  iind  (>xix>n.st\s: 

Ap[)roprlution 

TniiLsfer — 

?"eT^"v'^'"""''°^  ''^''""'-  --» oxpi'(b^traKs7er)-:::::::::::::::::::::::::::~ 

Forr.st  protection  nrni  utllizntlon: 
forost  laml  management 
Forest  ri>,search..  " - 

Forest  roads  and  rails  (ii,,ui,ia.iou'  of  c«>ntr^ru-uih-oriiaH<;,,h:::::::::::::::::::::- 

Total.  Dopartmcnt  o/  Afo-iculture 


House  version     Senate  version 


Conference 
agreement 


OffloP  of  Trade  Adjurtmenf  ■        ^^"^™«KT  OF  Comkerce 

Trade  adjn-^tinpnt  assisLuKo 
ri..m      r  '»,''J"^""'*nt  loans  and  gui^'t^" 

latent  Oili,.,.    Salaries  and  exYx^n;^" 

Hureau  o(  I'tiMj,   u„aUs-      "'^"*^ 


stTi?  ^;tz^,^;:;S'r  Kr  -""-'-"on) 

nsportatlon  research  '»"»»» 


{tSlI.tSO) 
{347.  eoo) 

fi.ooo,  noo 

4,000,000 


270,000 

(',  IHg.OOO) 

5,000.000 

(54.500) 


i:,!W2,ono 

"70,000 

4s,  noo 

7.000,000 


(till,  ISO) 

{S3!.  SSO) 

i.-icooo 

4,000,000 


U.iti.goo) 
'""(SiVtix)] 


17,832,900 

731.500 

45.600 

7,000.000 


(fSU,  150^ 
(331,  SSO) 

2.000.000 
4,  000,  000 


{/.  en.  900) 

2,000,000 
(5i,  ttO) 


17,S32,900 
731.500 

45.  GOO 
7.000,000 


Tr.n^',i.uo;r;:^^cii:!f:!.".;!Li'!f^^: 


Total,  Department  of  Commerce. 


DepaKTMENT  ot  DtrENSE— Cim. 


(i-Vl,  150) 
(331,860) 

2,000.000 
4,000,000 


(/,  tet.  900) 

1,000.000 
(Bt,  tiO) 


17.832.900 

731.500 

45.600 

7.000,000 


200,000 

I-anpTiapre 

1. 2.%.  000 

1, 570, 000 

5,000,000 

800.0(10 

1. 250. 000 


A  000 

ioo'.m 

I.  535,  000 


4.900.000 


750.000 
1,535.000 

4,900,000 
SO0.O(J0 
r,2\  000 


25.000 

"f)2.^"666' 

1,535.000 

4.000,000 
400.  (jOO 
625,  000 


Rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  control- 
Owieral  investigations. 
t/onstructlon,  general I^I  "" 

ToUI,  De[)ftnraent  of  Defen.ie— Clyfl 
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DrpArtmont  or  activity 


Title  I— Contlnu«<<l 

DErAKTMCNT  or  UlFENSE      MlUT.\BT 


61 
61 

01 

81 

61 
61 
61 
61 

11 


«1 


61 


61 
61 


61 

61 
61 
U 
•1 


•1 

n 


•1 

61 
01 


61 


61 
61 
61 
61 


82 
61 


61 

61 
«1 
61 
61 
61 
61 


•1 
61 

82 

•1 

♦ 


Military  personnel: 

Mtlitary  personnpl,  .\riny 

.Military  j)ersoniiel,  .N<ivy 

Military  personnel,  Marine  Corpa 

Military  personnel.  Air  Force 

Operation  and  maintenance: 

Operation  an<l  nialnt»>nani'e,  .\rmy 

Operation  and  inaintonynce.  Navy 

Operation  and  iiiainten;knce,  Marine  Corps 

Operation  iinil  maintenance,  Air  Force      

Claims  (limitation  on  transfcr) ..- 

Total,  Dcpurtmentuf  Defense- Military. 

i)KP.\RT.M»:VT   (ir    DKrENSK— Civil.    DKrKNHK 

Ci\  il  Di-fensc,  I  V|i!irti'"nt  of  Uefensw:  K<'*;»rh 

EXSriTIVE  OfflCK  or  the   ruESIDEST 


Oflire  of  Enii'rucncv  I'l.uiiiin^:  Salaries!  an<l  rxpenaes 


MM  .<rrH<>pi<i.\Ti:i)  to  the  prkhidbnt 


Disaster  relief 1 

Public  works  itcoMerailon 


Total,  Funds  upproprlatr^I  to  the  Fresideibt 

Department  or  Health,  RorcATiON.  and  Wbltam 


Office  of  Kducaliou:  Salaries  and  expenses 

Public  Health  Service: 

Coinmunic-able  diseas*^  activities. .  .h, 

Community  health  practice  and  research 

Uoepitals  and  medical  c-.ire 

Ilospitals  and  iiiedicjil  cure  (19»?2*  .     .-_^ 

Social  S«.>curity  .\dministrulion: 
Bureau  of  Family  Services- 

Urants  to  States  for  public  assislaiKr __. 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of  Faiully  Services. 
Chfldren's  Bureau. 

(.•rants  for  maternal  and  child  welfare 

Salaries  and  expens«'S   

Howard  University:  Salaries  and  ex ix-n^-s 

Office  of  the  Secretary    Educational  television  facilities... 


Total,  De|>artinent  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Independent  OrricEs 
CIVIL  aeronavtics  board 
Payments  to  air  carriers  (liquidation  of  contract  authoriiatlon) 

CIVIL  SERVICE  commission 

Papiient  to  Civil  Service  Retin'inent  :ind  Disability  Fund 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Investigation  of  United  States  citixens  for  employnient  by  International  orsanisatio 
Government  payment  for  annuitants,  employe«-s  health  benefits  fund 


Total,  Civil  Service  Commission 

rOMMIJWION   ON   INTKBNATIOKAL  Rl  LE9  Or  JUbHUt  rROCEDURS 

Salaries  and  exix'nses 

rt>HEIUN   CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT  <'OMMISSION 


Salari(*s  and  e\|M-iises. 


UENKRAL  SKRVICCa  ADMINISTRATION 


Sites  and  expons4>s,  public  liuildinc  projects 

Construction,  public  buildinics  projects 

Hospital  facilities  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Ofjerating  expens«^s.  Federal  Supply  Service... 


(iencral  SupplyFund 

efec 


Federal  Telecomnmnications  Fund.     

Iinpnivement.'',  National  Industrial  Keaerve  Plant  Numbere<l  485. 


Total,  Oeneral  Services  Administration.      

HISTORICAL  AND  MEMORIAL  rOMMIMIONS 

Franltlin  Delano  Kooscvelt  Memorial  Commission 

Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Commission . ; . . .     

HOCaiXO  AND  HOME  AGKNCT 

Hmislng  for  the  elderly  fund.. ^ 


NATIONAL  1  AP1T4L   rLANNlNO   (  O  M  Ml.VtIi .  V 


Salaries  and  expeases. 


Budget  esti- 


Bffl 


House  vrr«lon     Senate  wrslon 


^^"^y  i.: 


tl9,600,000 

12.700^000 

6,700,000 

SO,  oon.  uoo 

46.  151,000 
29,  4M.  MX) 
1.  555,  OIK) 
44, 304,  000 
U.  000,000) 


$19^600,000 

12,700,000 

6,700.000 

50,000,000 

44,J07,000 

28,  122,000 

1,500.000 

42.333,000 


$10,000^000 
12,700,000 

6.700.000 
50,000,000 

44,207,000 
2«,  122,000 
1.500,000 
42,333,000 
{S.  900, 000) 


44.  XT.  CM 


000,  UU) 


12,  flOO,  000 

1.500.000 

1.2M,  («K) 

325,  000 


210,000.000 
452,  000  ' 

3.  6.%.  000 
133,000 
443.0011 

2,000,000 


232.058.000 


\  4ao,  000 

500.000 

1.218.000 

315.000 


.njo,  000.  uoo 

2m,  500 

3.  .'iOO,  000 
102,  .IOO 
443,  000 

I.. MM,  000 


213. 642, 000 


12.  230,  000 

1.000,000 

1.218,000 

290^000 


200.000,000 
178,000 

1.000,000 

90.000 

425,  850 

1,500,000 


218. 273,  860 


S,478,WIU  i 


.10,000,  000 

1,090.  two 

200,000 

977,000 


32,207,000 


34,000 


7.\000 


4,  flai,  000 
7, 985.  ra» 

375. 000 

2,005,000 

30.000,000 

10.000,000 

1,  l.'M.OOO 


M.  210, 000 


26,000 


10,000 


30,000,000 


50,000 


3,310.000 


.10,  000, 00(1 
812,300 
170,000 
96.V000 


31,«r.300 


3.  UOO.  000 


373.000 

..712.000 

Z\  000. 000 

9.000.000 

1,100,000 


40,187,000 


25,000 


10,000 


25.000.000 


60,000 


3,300,000 


30,  000, 000 
H12,  3<Xl 
170,000 
977,000 


31, 00*.  300 


20.000 


75,000 


3,000,000 


375,000 

1.712.000 

25,000,000 

9,000,000 

1,100,000 


40, 187, 000 


1.21^  OH 


171^  UK 
I.Mtdi 

<     ir 

«ii  II 

1.  <l  1. 


214.  Ml   II 


.1  »>   II 


30. 000.  Ill 
iili- 

ist'll 
•fl   II 

31   •<>  «i 


»." 


a,go»,in 


ITS.  in 

1.7U.M 

25,0M.« 

910H.CR 

1,1«« 


40, 1(7.  on 


25,000 


10.000 


26.000.000 


30.000 


AW 


l(« 


2S.MI,iK 


»« 
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Department  or  activity 


Bud^t  esti- 
mates 


Bill 


House  version     Senate  version 


Conference 
afrreemeni 


61 


61,8:. 

61 

.     61 


61 

fil 

fil 
61 
82 

fil 
fil 
11 
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Title  I— Continued 
Independent  OrncEs— Continued 

*  n     SMALL  BtTSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Trade  adjustment  loen  assistance  (l<y  transfer) _ 

UNITED  STATES  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

Salaries  and  cxix'nses 

Acquisition  and  construction  ol  radio  facilities 

Total.  United  States  Information  Apency 

VETER.\Ns'   ADMINISTRATION 

Readjustment  benefits , 

fomiien.siilion  and  pensions 

Loan  guaranty  revolving  fund  (limitation  on  obligations) 


(f%  000, 000) 


Total.  Veterans'  Administration 

Total,  indeiiendent  offices 

Department  or  ti;e  Interior 

Bureau  of  Lan<l  Munagement:  Management  of  lands  and  resources 

Bureau  o(  Indian  Aflairs: 

Ki'sources  iiiiinaKement _ 

Menominee  eduiutional  grants  (by  tran.sfer) 

rayments  to  the  lx>»er  Hrule  Sioux  and  Crow  Crwk  Sioux  Tribes  of  Indians..!! 

Road  construction  (liquidation  of  contract  authorization)  (by  transfer) 

National  Park  Service: 

Man.iRement  and  protection... 

Construction 

Bureau  of  Reclamation; 

Con.^truclion  and  Ueliabilitation .' 

Up(M>r  Colorado  River  Storage  Project: 

Appropriation...... 

Transfers 

Offloe  of  Territories:  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service:  Hureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries: 

Manaeement  and  invcstiKaiion  •  of  resources 

Vircin  Islands  Corjioration: 

Re  vol  vine  fund 

Loans  lo  operating  fund.. _ !!!!! 

Contribution"! !.!.!!! 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation:  Salaries  and  expenses ! 

Offloe  of  Saline  Water:  Salaries  and  ex|>enscs... !.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 


2,850.000 
M.  600.  00< 


$2,  045,  XX) 
.I.  >XXI.  00<) 


12.  450,  000 


>■,  44.').  nofi 


4. 300. 000 
42,  000. 000 
{91.  OSH.  000) 


46.300.000 


4.  300. 000 

42.1100.1100 

i  9 1. 058. 000) 


46.300.000 


180.  899.  OrXJ 


3.051.000 

1.  385. 000 

{176.000) 

.">.  771,  250 

(t.OOO.OOO) 

1.000.000  I 
5.000.000  ! 

6.000.000  ' 

I 
4,000.000  I 

imcHxV 


l.SS.  2.'>4.  300 


2.900.000 
1.290.00(> 

(nc.ijoo) 

.').  771.  250 

u.noo.ooo) 

960.000 
•V  0(Kt.  000 


$2.  64.^  000 
S.  800.  (XJO 


$2,  rA\  \m 

.S.SOO.OIKI 


>'.  445. 000 


8.  445. 000 


4,  300,  000 

42,  ODD,  OO;) 
(91.058.900) 


4. 300.  000 

42.  .i".)!  I.  000 
i9l.05/'.00'J) 


46.  :100.  000 


46.  300.  :IOO 


Total.  Department  of  the  Interior. 


The  Judiciary 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  PrintinR  and  bindinp  Supreme  Court  reports. 

Courts  of  apiM-als.  district  courts,  and  othtr  judicial  si'rvices: 

Salaries  of  judRCS _. __ 

Travel  and  niLscellam-ousexptnses.. !!!!!!!!!!!!!! 


Total.  The  Judiciary. 


Department  or  Justice 

Legal  activities  and  general  ailminislration: 

Salaries  and  exp<'iis«'s.  United  State?  attorneys  and  marshals 

Fees  and  expenws  of  witnes.s<s •. 

Federal  PrL«on  System;  Sufiport  of  United  States  prboners. !!!!!!!!!!!! 


Total.  Department  olJiisIice. 


fil 
61.89 

89 


61 

fil 

(  I 
M 
CI 


1)ep.\rtment  or  L/ibor 

Trade  adjustment  activitii's 

Bureau  of  Kmployment  Security  Unemployment  comiiensation  for  Federal  empioyecsand 
Pi-'«rviceiiien 

Bureau  ol  Kmtloyees'  Com|>ensjtlon    Employees  comnensation  claim';  and  expenses!!!!!!!!!!! 


Total.  Department  of  I^ibor. 


Leoisl.itive  Branch 
Senate: 

Payments  to  beneficiaries  of  deceased  S<-nators 

Administrative  and  clerical  as.sistance  lo  .Senators 

Miscellaneous  items 

House  of  Represtntativcs:  ' 

Payments  to  Ix-neflciaries  of  deceased  Member?. 

Ollice  of  the  Clerk 

.\iisc«'iianeous  items !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!" 

Report  ine  hearincs !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Telegraph  and  telephone...  ..... 

Architect  of  the  Capitol:  " ' 

F.xtenslon  of  the  Capitol 

Acquisition  of  property,  construction,  and  Vqulpmen't!'Ad"diYionaf  ilouii"  OfflwB^^^^ 


672.<H)0 

3 

3.50.000  1 
■200.000 
iW).  000 
436.000 

- 



3.000.(KXi 
(I.OOO.OO'i 
7.  290.  m) 

658.400 

3.  350.  000 
•200.000 
(') 
200.000 


IS.").  371.3011 


2, 90<1.  OOf  > 

l.-.W.OOO 

(ira.'jOO) 

.V  771.  2.S0 

(t, 000.000) 

960.000 
5.000.000 

6.000.000 

4.000.000 

7.296!(Xi6" 

65.S.  400 


200.000 
(') 
100.000 
Language 


38.  635.  250 


33,000 

228.341 
UX).  OOO 


4.M.341 


<"il9.  650 


30.000 

188.341 
l.W.fXX) 


34. 169.  650 


348.341 


30.000 

is';..s4i 

70. (XX) 


288.341 


1.  uc  ^KX) 
nxi.  (HK> 

400.  00(1 


15,5.  312.  WK) 


2,  aoo,  000 

1.290,000 

(I7r,.000) 

.5. 771.  '250 

(.s.noo.im) 

9fi0,000 

u.  (xx\  000 

'i,  000. 0<X) 

3.  ',X)0.  O0<) 
(l.'OO.OfJO) 
7,290,000 


6,58,400 


200,000 
0) 
KX).  000 
Language 


33.169.650 


30.000 

188.341 
70.0<X) 


2>t8.34l 


1.1 10.  00(1 

rm.  (XX; 

400.000 


1,0.M.C00 

600.  (XHI 
400.000 


2.  240.  000 


2.110.000 


2. 054.  (!Oa 


316.000 

24, 000.  000 
3.  300. 000 


100.000 

20.000.000 
3.  000. 000 


27.616,000 


23.100.000 


22.  000.  000 
3.  300. 000 


2,5.  300.  000 


X  0R2.'^0O0 

600.  <KX) 
400.000 

2.nf«2.000 

100.000 

22. 000.  Qt») 
3.  ISO.iXXJ 


25.  2.50.  OOil 


68.  8.5.5 

88.6h.5 

2.5.  100 

150.000 

300.000 


Total,  T^eglslatlve  Branch. 


632.540 


4,5.000 

55.  730 

88.  685 

25.  iX)0 

150.000 

300.000 
Language 


67.  .500 
7.600 
.5.000 

4.5.000 
.55.  730 
88.685 
2.^  XK' 
150.000 

300,000 
Language 


67.  VX) 
T.iaKi 
5.000 

45.000 

.".5.  7-«ii 
ss.  (;s,"i 

2.5.  (KX  I 
150.000 

300,000 
Language 


664. 415 


744.51,5 


744.  ,51,5 


....  Department  or  State 

Administration  of  foreign  affairs: 

Salaries  uiid  ex|>ins»'S 

Emergencies  in  the  diplomatic  and  conVufi-service!!!" 
Inli-mationa.  organizations  >ind  conferences: 

Contributions  to  international  organizations 

Mis.sion    lo  internationai  orcanirations 

International  conferences  and  contingencies 


10.  770. 000  I 
350.000 

S3o.  000 

7,5,0(Xi 

755.  JOO 


6.  .588, 500  I 
300.000  j 

835,000  I 

71, -.00 
-50.  UOO  I 


6. 088.  500 
300,000 

83.5,000 

71.  bOO 

P1.5.  'X)0 


6.338.500 
3(JO.0OO 


-yio.OOO 

71.>>0(i 

325.  000 


ToUl,  Deimrtment  of  State. 


12.  785. 000 


-.  045.  300 


.  910.  ;«xi 


71 1.  :<no 


'  $480,(XXJ 


to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  Internal  revenue  collections  appropriated  to  the  Virgin  Island.^:  po\  eminent. 
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yja 


y  15 


U.  Doe. 
No. 


Depart  incut   t  activity 


61 

61 

61 
61 
61 
61 


61 
61 
61 
61 
61 


Trrut  1— Continued 
TaB.i<irRr  Depabtmcnt 

Bureau  o.  Accounts:  Salaries  and  exfienses,  D.Vis.on  oi  DUbuneiurnf. 

Bun-au  o.  Ciuiiouis:  .  aiarie   and  jxponseB.... 

United  States  o«cri.'t  cerT.cr: 

Salaries  and  expjmse 

Sa.a.-ie'  and  expense.  White  nouw"  Folkx 

Ptirpau  of  the  Mint,  '^alario!"  lui'l  expense* . .... 

Ciuist  Guard;  Opemtincr  expense* 


Total.  Treasury  Department. 


•3 


63 


n 


83 


63 

63 

63 

63 

63 
63 

63 

63 

68 


DlJrmiCT  or  Cut?  MBIA 
District  of  Columbia  funds: 
Oper.itlns  exH-nspj. 

CienenU  o(<eratinjr  expenses. 

Puhlir  sdfety     

Health  and  welfare. „....„. ... . 

Settler^ent  oi  claim.*  and  «uit9. 

Capital  outlay  (by  transfer) 


Total.  District  of  Columbia 

Total,  title  I 

Title  II--I.vTmiA>:KD  Pat  Co-ns 
DcrARTiicNT  or  .\r,Hji  rm  he 

Ar.RrCVlTriLlI   RI^EAIU  11  SERVK  E 

Suluries  and  expenses: 

Rfseiireh  vby  transfer). 

Plant  and  animal  disease  and  pest  control: 

Appropriation , 

Transfer , 

^^eat  inspection  (by  transfer) 


COOPERATIVE  STATE  ETPEttlMENT  jrTATlON  SERVICE 

PayBi«nts  and  expenses  fby  transfer) 

FARMER  COOPER  tTIVE  'ERVICE 

Salaries  and  expenses  (by  transfer") 

90a  rO.NSERTATIO.N  SERVICE 


Corjsenration  operttions: 

Appropriation 

1  mnsfer.    

Wi»tershe«t  protection 

Flood  prevention   

Oreat  Plains  eonser%-ation  profn^m . 


ErONOMK  RXSXARrn  SERVICE 

Salaries  and  expea^s  (by  trinsfer) 

AORICVLTCRAL  MARKETIXO  SKRVICB 

Marketinc  research  and  service  fby  trmnslipr) 

POREION   AnRlCTLTVILtL  SERVICE 

Salaries  and  expenses  (by  tmnsfer) ».... 

COMMODITY  EXCBANCE  AUTnORfTT 

Salaries  and  expenses  (by  transfer) 

rEI>KR.AL  CROP  INSCVANTE  rORrORAT101« 


63 


Limitation  IncreaK 

ai'RAL  ELECTRinCATION  AnMINISTR.\TION 

Salaries  and  expense:*  (Tiy  trinFlpr)„ 

OmCE  or  THE  OENERtLCOrNSEL 

Salariss  and  expenses  (by  transfer) 

NATIONAL  AORICrLTT  R.II  UBRART 

SmIrtIm  and  expere«s  (by  tran.sfer) 

GE.VERAL  ADMINL<»TR.ATIO>f 

SulivtM  and  expenses  (by  transfer) 

Total.  Department  o(  .\7rtculture,  title  II 

Departme.vt  or  Commerce 

GE.-tERAL  ADMINISTRATION 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


Operations 

KirORT  CONTROL „.. 

Transfer  to  Tiurcau  ol  (Customs. 


AHKi  EEPIVELOPMENT  ADMINISTRATIOM 


^^J 


Bu'leet  esti- 
mates 


Bi;- 


noii.se  version     Senate  Tsrslor. 


$1,730,000 
3,275.0lX) 

351.000 
30-..  000 
.1.V).000 

2.eoo.noo 


B,W3.nOO 


*  1 


$1. 739. 000 
3.106.J00 

UIO.OOO 

sua.  000 

M4.aoo 

2.S36.000 


8..M4.«I0 


ConlPwa, 


$1.739,00.. 
3.10L.UO0 

300,  0(« 

otti.i«U 

.144.  !«C 

2.136.noo 


8.M4.<100 


(1*«.  iro) 
(s.ta.900) 

{1.701.  too) 

(»;.  noo) 

T-anTuiwe 


(5.  171.  000) 


1.  .^^3.  702.  131 


(t.SCO.OCO) 

1.470,800 

(M,  /r51 

(M7.0t») 


VS.  ton 

V3,900) 
3.«)0,000 


ij.no.'joo) 

(i,  *»,  f»Xj) 
(M.  tW) 
Lan  oaitr 


(ilt.  V/T) 

if.  not.  unc) 
iiw.'jfji) 

I  v..  6'X/) 
L.nn"uaee 


(i.H7.nOO) 


(a.ni-.yji) 


1. 160. 07.V  tW 


1. 30.V  31«.  V^ 


343.000 

mmaooo 


(SST.OOOf) 
a.  334, 900) 

{tifi.mn) 

W.OOO) 
(I9i.  000) 

(W.ttS) 

(1M,000) 

(SS.WO) 

r. .'  ■■ 


(.{.(m.MO) 

1, 147. 280 
(*4.  tX) 
(JKt.lSO) 


t«.««') 


(t*.  TOO) 


A,  in.  :>iu 
(/♦'."*') 

TVl.  3.'<) 
3-.'.V  H.W 
1U3.&V) 


(Mfl,  isn 
(/.  XT.  fffO) 

(•lurrrr) 

(SUtSOi 
U»t.  tso) 

W».«a) 

{159.000) 
(J/.8») 


6.  .!i.'..  *». 


160.000 

17i.000 
IJCOOO 


ft.  .VE2.  •.'Id 


l.'Q.OOO 

142.  .wo 
{*i,900) 


{t.OtS.SSO) 
1, 147. 280 

(*«.  tr/) 
{Boe.  ISO) 


{SS.MO) 


iff,  TOO) 


.1,  IK  210 

(IVj.?<tO) 
79\.  :.V 
32.\H.V) 
103.  MO 


(J»./.«>) 

(/.  t67.  sro) 
(Mi,ro: 

{SS,UO) 
{tSS.  tSO) 

(ii9.9jrf) 

{fl,  StO) 
{196. 6iO) 


&,  862. 2111 


1S2.000 

142.  .'Ui 

Ui.auo) 


i.n:.ao 


(«,»> 


{ja.nx 


3.iK:k 

7M.ll 
MUSK 


«*» 

{tU.ti 
{19.91 

{SI. a 


S,S«i,mi 


ICM 


19C)S 


No. 
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Department  or  activity 


Budpet  esti- 
mates 


Title  II— Continued 
DaPARTMKNT  or  Commerce — Continued 

BU.SINESS  AND   DEFENSE   SERVICES  ADMINISTRATIO.V 


63 
63 

63 
63 

«3 
63 

63 
63 

«3 

83 


63 


63 

63 

63 
63 
63 


Salaries  mid  expenses. 
gAlaries  and  expenses. 


omcE  or  RVSINE8.S  economics 


BtTEEAU  or  THE  CENSUS 

Salaries  and  expenses _ _ 

1063  censuses  of  busincsr,  transportation,  manufactures,  and  mineral  industries. 
18th  Deceimial  Census 


Salaries  and  expenses. . 
Salaries  and  ex|>ensf>s.. 
Salaries  and  expen.ses. . 


orricE  or  iteld  services 

INTERNATIONAL    ACTIVITIES 
COAST  AND  OEOPETIC  SL'BVET 


NATIONAL    BUREAU   Of   STANDARDS 

Reseerch  and  l«chnlc-l  services 

orricE  or  technical  .services 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


."^aUrii-.s  ami  oxp<'n.s<>s   

Rnsearch  and  devi'lopittent 


weather  bureau 


maritime  administration 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Admlni."ilr.ilivr  expenses 

Shipyards  and  facilities 

Operation  of  warehouses 

Maritime  training 


BUREAU  or  PUBIK    BOADs 

Limitation  on  general  adniiiii.strative  expenses .,.*.. 

Total,  l^epartment  of  Commerce,  title  11 

Department  or  Defen.se— Mil  tart 

OPERATION   AND    MAINTENANCE 

Opemtlon  and  mainteimnce.  IK-Iense  aeencies 

Saltries  and  expense-   Court  ol  Military  Appeals,  iiefcnse ""I"! 


63 


63 


«3  , 


63 


Total.  Department  o!  Deicnse— Military   t'tle  11 

Department  o^  Dkpense— Civii 
nrpARTMENT  or  the  army— cemeteriai   etpen.ses 

Salar  es  and  expenses 

coRi;.  or  engineers— aviL 


General  .n vcstigat  ion? 

Operation  and  iiiaintenanoe  seneraL 
General  expense-^ 


U.S.    SOLniERs"    HOME 

Limitation  on  operation  and  maiiitc-nance  Bnd  capital  outlay. 

rtuittu  islands 


Administration. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL— CANAL  ZONE  OOVERNMENT 


Operatinc  expenses . 

PANAMA    -ANAL   COMPANY 

Limitation  on  cenera'  and  adniiiiLstratlve  expense- , 

ToUi  l>e|>artmen:  o  De(en.se— Civil,  title  11. 

Exic'mvr  OmcE  or  the  President 

BUREAU  or  THE  BUDGET 

''alaries  and  ex|>ense8 

COITNCIL   or  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS 

^al-irie*  ind  ex|>ensCL<i 

OrnCE    or   EMERf:ENCY    PLANNINO 

civil  and  defense  mobillEatlon  functions  of  Federal  aeencles , 

omcE  or  saENCE  and  technology 

and  expenses 

Total.  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  title  11 


Bll! 


House  version 


Senate  version 


Conference 
agreement 


$12,').  000 
125,  (K)0 


400.000 
75.  mio 
40,000 


100,000 
175,000 
250,000 

700.000 
50,000 


1,300,000 
125,000 


315,000 

(tro.  000) 

(7,000) 
{38.000) 
20.000 


(/.  4S0. 000) 


4, 28.*;.  noo 


tjo.  oou 


226,000 

2.433.000 

616.000 


{tot.  000) 

,57,000 

667,000 

{tso.  000) 


4.  05!^.  000 


231000 


18,000 


200,000 


14,900 


$118,780 
118.780 


380.000 
71.250 
38.000 


95.000 
166,250 
237,500 

665,000 
47,500 


1.  235,  000 
118,750 


299,250 

{t56.  600) 

{6. 660) 

{36.  lOGj 

19.000 


{1.377.500) 


4.  070. 750 


9.  112.0(X)               8.656,400 
18.000                     17.100 

9.130.000               8.673.500 

57.000 


214.  700 

2,311.350 

.585,200 


uu.  m) 

54.180 
633.650 

{171.000) 


3.856.050 


222.300 


17.100 


190,000 


14,150 


$118,750 
118,  750 


380,000 
71.250 
38,000 


95.000 
166,250 
237.500 

665,000 
47.500 


i,2r«.ooo 

118.750 


299.250 

{t56. 60C) 

(8.  650) 

{36.  100) 

19.000 


{1.377.500) 


I 


4,  070.  7.50 


8.  656.  400 
17.  1(>0 


8.673.800 


57,000 


214.700 

2.311.350 

585,200 


{lU.  iOO) 

54.1.50 

633.650 

(171.000) 


3.  856,  0.50 


222,300 


17.100 


190.000 


14.  150 


486.900 


443.  550 


443.  550 


$118,750 
118.750 


380.000 
71.250 
38,000 


95.000 
166.250 
237,500 

665.000 

47.500 

1. 235, 000 
118,750 


299,250 

{(56.  500) 

(6. 650) 

(36. 100) 

19.000 


(1. 377. 600) 


4.  070,  7,50 


8,  656.  400 
17.100 


8.  673.  500 


57,000 


214.700 

2,311.350 

685,200 


(Ui.  iOO) 

54.150 

633.650 

(171.000) 


3.  856,  050 


22Z300 


17.  100 


190,000 


14.  1.50 


443.  55<' 
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Ma 


y  n 


11.  Doc. 
No. 


Departmwit  or  activity 


U> 


03 


63 

63 


63 

63 

63 
63 
« 
63 
C3 

63 


63 


63 

61 
63 
63 


Ull'llTPt  P^tl- 

matra 


TITT.«  II— Continued 

F-N-Ds  ArrRoraiATED  to  the  rBf^intxT 

roaEi'.N     ID 
Rcv.noinir  .as  stanr<>: 

AdnuDistr>.tivt'  expenaea.Aftrncy  for  laternatlonal  Develoi>nient  (by  tnuuter) 
Administrative  and  ot'.ur  exp.  nses.  Department  o  State  (by  iransler 

iJEPARTMEST  Of   HEALTH     EDCTATIO.V.  AMD    WeLFAIE 
FOOD  AND  DRUn  ADMIM.ITRATIO.V 

8a.aries  and  expenses .^ 

PrBUC   HEALTH   SERVKR  , 

Foreign  quarantine  activities 

Indian  b«alth  activities. ■. 

90CUL   SBCIRITT    APMIM<<TRATtOV 

Limitation  on  salanesand  expen***.  Bureau  ii  Old-Aseand  ■^urvivor?  Insurance. 

^alarte*  and  expenses,  Ollice  ol  the  C.'omaii*^oner: 

Appropriation 

Transfer ....... 

SPECIAL    INSTlrmONS — CALLAITJBT  COtLEr-E 

Salaries  and  expenses 

omcE  or  mt  •lErRFTART 
Salaries  and  expenses: 

Appropriation 

Transfer 

Salaries  and  expenses.  OITioe  of  Field  Administration: 

Appropriation 

Transfer 

Purplus  property  utilization '." 

Salaries  and  expenses,  OtBce  of  tbe  General  CoQiiael: 

Appropriation 

Transfer 

Total.  Department  of  rioaltb   Edueation.  and  Welfare,  title  H 

1>IDEPE>*DENT   OPFlrE.^ 
AVERICAM   BATTLE   MOV  MEVTS  COMMIS-SIO"* 

SalartaaadespeDscs 

crvn.  AERONArnca  board 
Salaries  and  expenses 

rrva  service  commi^siom 

Limitution  on  administrative  exjH'nscs,  employee'  life  insurance  fimd 

COMMI5SION  or  ptxr  art^ 
t^aiart*-*  an'l  expenses , 

COMUISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Salaries  and  expenses 

DELAWARE    RIVER   BASIN  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  expenses . . 

EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  WASRINUTON 

LLmitiition  on  administrative  expenses „....„ .. 

fARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION 

Limitiktion  on  administrative  expenses . .. 

rKOKR.lL  AVIATION  AGENCT 

Operations _ . ........... 

Operation  and  maintenance   Dulles  Internat  onal  Airport .J 

FEDERAL  COMMTKICATIONS  COMMISSION 

Salaik-3  and  expenses . 

rXOERAL  nOMK  LOAN  BANF   BOARD 

Limitation  on  non<ulmiiiistnitive  exfienses 

Limitation  on  admini.strat.ve  eifien.ws.  Savinfrs  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

FF.DKRAL   MEDIATION   AND  CONCIUATION  SERVICE 

Salaries  and  expen.ses ................... 

rZDERAl    POWEr    COMMIsaON 
Salaries  and  expenses . t ._..., 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  expea:«3 . 

GENERAL  SERVICES   ADMIXL<<TRATION 

Oi)eratinK  expenses.  Public  Buildings  Service: 

Appropriation . . _... 

Transfer . . .. 

Operatine  exijenses,  L  lilizatlon  and  DLsi>op:al  Servic<s"."."r"II""IIIIIII.IlI.III.. 

Operatin?  pxpenses.  National  Archives  and  Record?  Service ....... 

Oriemtin-'  expenses,  Trinsrortatlon  and  Communications  Service . 

Strategic  and  critical  materials. . 

Salaries  and  oxpenaes.  Office  of  Adinimstrator 


(H.ie.i.000) 

(«0.  XK) 


.36,000 


19,  (X» 
l.OU.OOO 


26.000 
{18.000} 


22.000 


102,  oor 
(17.000) 

132,  XXi 

(i5.  noo) 

21,00( 

20.000 

(is.yjo) 


60.000 
37\  nOf' 

(8.000) 
3.000 

10.000 
1.70C 

(ttO.OOO) 

(70.000) 


6.400,000 

2H,(XI0 


480,000 


(S6.000) 

(ts.ouo) 


234.000 

«iaooo 

200.000 


3,S7a0O0 
(300.  OUO) 
27a  IXK) 
438.  in 
200.  «0 
ion. -yio 

5«,0U) 


Bm 


nou.<e  version 


(tl.MS.SM) 
(S-.OOO) 


niTOO 


iH.av 

1.00  .'.250 


[j.sss.vx)) 

24.700 
(I7,I(J0) 


20,000 


Ofi.000 
(I'llSO) 

^7\  400 

iii.  7.V)) 

19.050 

10.000 
(li.  tSO) 


57.00 
300.000 

{8,660) 
2.  MO 
e.MK) 
1.610 

ilti.BSO) 

(Oe.SOO) 


y.  030.  noo 

2C.CU0 


464.  .V50 


(J».  7S0) 

(tn.aucf) 


222.300 
3SO.0(X) 
100, 'XKJ 


3.la^50(> 

(900.000) 

2*1.500 

4in.  10(J 

100.  OOC 

9&.000 

96.100 


Senate  rers.i 


{$l.S86.SiC) 
(S7.  00) 


ni.m 


18.050 
1,002.250 


i.B.  998.  sort) 

24.70f 
{17.100) 


20,900 


or..  "00 
(16.  ly,) 

125.400 

(if.  7sn) 

19.05( 

10.000 
(H.tSO) 


i  iim-v 

67,000 
100.000 

(8.  MO) 

xvo 

o.soo 

1.610 

(Itt.  StO) 

(66.6C0) 


8,030.000 
26.  (M) 


464,550 


(».  760) 
HO,  900) 


222,300 
38a  000 

loaooo 


3.  IS«.  MO 
(*>j.  jOO) 
256.  50t 
4H.  lOf 

100.  <o 

05.000 
65.  100 


(lj.«f.|M 


^ru 


lilt. 


(s.tn.an 


».* 


l&flO 

mm 

ZlllAV 


37,000 

Ttr  Yi 

i.  n 

una- 

(M,W 


R,3ofl,f 


k-l-i 


i».m 


2a  j( 
3».n 


2J«.Jtti 

mioo 


196S 


H.  noe. 
So. 
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Departmnnt  or  activity 


63 
63 

63 

63 
63 


Title  II — Continued 
I.\i>KPENDKNT  OFFICES— Continued 

HISTORIC.VL  AND   MEMORIAL  COMMISSIONS 

Civil  War  Ccntcnlal  Commission 

HOOSINO  AND   HOME   FINANCE  AGENCY 
OFnCE  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATOR 


flaliifHaadeipeafM 

LImJtatioD  on  administrative  oxpen.ses.  OlTice  of  the  Administruior,  coileRe  hJasiuK Yauis 

Minitatlon  on  administrUive  cxp^-nses.  Ollioe  of  the  Administr.itor,  puhlic  fiicility  lo'in.s 

I.imitiition  on  adriimistrative  and  nonudniinistrative  cxiKinses,  OHia-  of  the   \dniinistritor" 
housing  for  the  elderly.  v.,.i.ui, 

FEDERAL   NATIONAL   MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION 

Limitation  on  administrative  cxpen.ses 

FEDF,RAL  HOVSINO    ADMINISTRATION 

Limitation  on  a<lmlnistratlve  and  nonadininlstrativc  exi)enses- 

.^(lmini.strative  exj)en.ses __ 

•Nonadministrative  expenses '.'.'.', " 


PUBLIC  HOUSING   ADMINISTRATIf* 

A'lmlnlstrative  expenses 

Limitation  on  aflministrative  expenses '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.', 

Limitation  on  nunadministrutive  expenses II"III"I 


63 

61 


63 
63 

63 
63 

a 

63 


Salaries  and  exixjnses. 
Salaries  and  expenses. 
Salaries  and  expei.scs. 


INDUN  CLAIMS  COMMIS.««ON 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 
NATIONAL  LABOR   RELATIONS   BOARD 
NATIONAL   MEDIATION   BOARD 


Salar  es  and  expenses 

PRESIDENT'S  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE   ON   LABOR-MANACEMENT   POLICY 

RAILROAD   RETIREMENT   TIOARD 

Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses— 

n.   LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION 

Limitation  on  administrative  cxix-nses 

SECURITIES   AND  KXCHANGE   COMMISSION 


Salaries  and  expenses 
Salaries  and  cxpcn.<«s 
Salaries  and  ciix-uses. 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


„  ,    .         .                                     SMrrnsoNiAN  institution 
Salaries  and  expenses __ 

Salaries  and  expanses,  Nutlunai  Oaliery  of  Artmilllllllim! 


63 

63 
(^ 

C3 
C3 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


General  operatlne  expenses: 

A  ppropriation 

Transfer. 


TAX  COURT  of  the  UNITED  STATES 
VETERANS'   ADMINISTRATION 


Medical  administration  and  miscellaneous  operaiine  exnenses 
.Medical  care 


Total,  independent  offices,  title  II 

Department  of  the  Interior 
bureau  of  indian  affairs 


Kducation  an<l  wrlfare  services.. 
General  a<lnilnistratlve  exi>en.ses 


NATIONAL  PARK    SERVICE 


Maintenance  nnd  rehabilitation  of  physical  facilities. 
General  a<lininistrative  expenses 


Administration  of  territories. .. 
Sia-veys,  Investigations,  and  research 


OFFICE   OF  TERRITORIES 
GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 


BUREAU  OF  MINES 


Conservation  and  development  of  mineral  resources 

Health  and  safety __,  

General  administrative  exj^iises"" ""IIT"!"""!! 


SaJifi.  ,  all'i  vXiMTi*; 

1 


OFFICE  OF  OIL  AND  GAS 


Budget  esti- 
mates 


BUI 


House  version 


KOOU 


24a  000 
(SO.  000) 
(iO  000) 
(!<).  000) 


(loO.  000) 


(sao.  000) 

(.1,900,000) 


6.%,  000 

(550, 000) 

(is,  000) 


7,000 

044,000 

820,000 

37,000 
5,000 

{ISO,  000) 

(11,000) 
486,000 
136,000 

175,000 

ifiy,  000 

03,000 
20,000 


3,  C."l,  000 

(IMJ,  000) 

221,000 

31,871(XK) 


55,038.700 


1,272,000 

2<)1,(J(J0 


noo.  ooo 

'J6,000 
30,000 


1,910,000 


871.000 

30»i,  (UK) 

a.  000 


2S,000 


J^JS.  000 
(i7.  6fXI) 
(IS.  OtjfJ) 
(19,  000) 


(Ht,  500) 


(SH,  500) 
0,805,000) 


.'>22.  500 

(.•itt,  500) 
(f-1, 760) 


6,650 

896,800 

779,000 

35,150 
4,750 

(too,  000) 

(IO.i.X) 
461,700 
129,200 
166,250 


160,550 
59,850 


19,000 


3,  im,  950 

(1 50,  000) 

209.950 

30,  280,  300 


Senate  version 


52.  204,  210 


1.208,400 

I'JO,  950 


578.  .'i.'iO 
01,200 


28,500 


1,843,000 


827,  450 

290.  700 

57,960 


26,600 


$228,000 
U7.  500) 
(.«,  rx>0) 
(19, 000) 


U4f,  500) 


(s.n.  500) 

(1,805,000) 


522,500 
(.5M,  500) 

(«.  750) 


6,650 

896,800 

779,000 

35,150 


(tOG,  000) 

(.10,  mi 
461,700 
129,200 
106,250 


160,550 

59,850 


19,000 


3.  460.  950 

(150,000) 

209,  9,')0 

30.  2«a300 


52,  199,  460 


1.208,400 

19IJ,  950 


578,  S-W 
91,200 

28,500 


1,843,000 


827,  4,50 

290,700 

57,950 


26,600 


8685 


Confereneo 
agifeinent 


$228,000 
(47.  500) 
(iS.  000) 
(19,000) 


Oit,  500) 


(Sit.  500) 
(1,805,000) 


622,500 

(•5M,  500) 

(tS,  750) 


6,650 

896,800 

779,000 

35,150 


(tCO,  OjO) 

(.'O,i-50) 
461,700 

129,200 
166.250 


160,  5,10 
59,830 


19,000 


3, 460, 9r,n 

(150.  000) 

209,950 

30,280,300 


52,109.460 


1,208,  400 
190,  950 


578,  r>.v\ 

91,  200 


28,.j00 


1,843,0110 


827.  4.J0 

290.700 

67,950 


26.600 


8686 
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H    Doc. 
No. 


l>«partBient  or  activity 


63 


«3 


•3 


«3 

•3 

63 
63 
63 


63 
63 
63 
63 
•3 


Title  II— Contlnue<l 

DCP.\RTIiENTOr  rat  iNTKRIOB-ContinUftl 
OPFH-K  or  THE  COMMISSIONER  Or  riMI  AND  WILDLirE 


SaJaries  ;in<l  PX[ifnsc8. 


BUREAU  or  rOMMKRCIAL   PI»HERIE8 

Ooneral  a<lniinistriitivt'  pxpen.<M>:i ". 

Administration  of  I»ribiIof  Island.s 

Limitation  on  a<lministratlve  exiionses,  fl.shwle.s,  loan  fun«l , 


BUREAU  or  srORT  ri.><IIPRIRn   AND   WILDLtPE 


Managom<»nt  and  invi^tieations  of  resources 
Oenerul  administrative  ('X|M'n.'»es 


RCREAU  or  REn.AMATION 


General  investiKutiuns  il>y  triuu^reri 

General  administrativo  <'\|M-nsos  thy  transfer). 


RONNEVaLK   rOWKK    ADMIMSTEATIO.V 

Operation  an<l  malntriMnce 

SOrTIIWKSTtR.N    POWKR    ADMINI.STRATION 

Operation  and  maintenance 

orrK'E  or  the  .solicitor 


Salaries  and  exi>ense« 
Salaries  and  expen.ses 


OmCK  or  THE  secretart 


VtRi:|.N    ISLANDS  CORPORATION 

Limitation  on  administrative  ex|ien».<« 

Total,  Deptirtineiit  of  Interior,  title  U 

The  JuDiriART 

SUPREME  rOURT  or  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Salaries 

Salaries  and  expenses. 
Salaries  and  exi)ea«es. 


COURT  or  CUSTOMS  AND  PA^E.NT  APPEALS 

f 

CUSTOM.")  I  OVR^ 


COUBT  or  CLAIMfl 


63 

63 
63 
63 

63 


Salaries  and  expenses 

COIRTS  or  APPEALS,  tHSTBITT  COURTS.  AND  OTHER  Jt'DKIAL  SERVICES 

.*^;iliirii's  and  sup|)<>rtiiit;  iK-rsonnel 

.^dn>i^i.stralive  Offlee  of  the  U.."^.  (,'ourta 1.1111111111111111111111111! 

Expenses  of  referees  (by  transferj ll"'"""""l"liyil^llliyill^" 

Total,  the  jnilieiiiry.  title  II 

Department  or  Jistkb 

I.F.r.\l.  .iCTIVITIES  ANT)   nENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 

.Salaries  and  exp«n.s«>s.  jenoral  a«lniinistratfon t^.. 

Salaries  and  ex(H'iises,  srcneral  icRai  activities.. ..1... 

Salaries  and  ex|ienses.  \iiti trust  Division 1 —-y 


63 

63 
63 


Salaries  and  extienses . 


riDBBAL  BUBZAr  or  INVKSnrATION 


,    ,  IMMir.RATION  AND  NAT('BAU2ATION   SKRVKB 

Salaries  and  expenses   

rEDERAI.  PRISON   SYSTEM 

Salitries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of  PrisoiM 

PEDERAL  PRISON  INDUSTRIES 

Liniitalioii  on  administrative  and  vocational  training  expenses 

Total,  Deportment  of  Justice,  title  11 

Department  or  Labor 

„    ,      .  .  BUREAU   or  LABOR   STATISTICS 

.Saliiries  and  ex[M>nSPSt 

Kevision  of  Consumer  Price  Index. .1111111111111111111111111111111111 


Salaries  and  expens«>< 


BUREAU  or  INTERNATIONAL  LABOR    APFAIRS 


orncE  or  manpoweb,  automation,  and  training 

Salaries  and  expenses •. 

Manpower  development  and  tralninii  actlvitlesllllllllllllllllllllllllll" 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


AREA  BEDEVELOPME.NT  ACTITITIXS 


Pii'lin-t  -'.-iti- 
matee 


$11.  OW) 


23,000 
20.1100 
{9,000) 


fvVI.OOO 
45.000 


(US,  000) 


43.%000 

31.000 
187.000 
139.000 

U.OOO) 


Bill 


nousc  version 


«.OS^0OO 


15,000 

9.000 

13.000 

10,000 


1,040.000 

40,  UK) 
(.60.000) 


»I0.  (.•id 


1\,  H.VI 
19,1100 

(«.  mo) 


I'.l  7,500 
4*  7.V» 


(K«,  MO) 


41  a.  2.'iO 

29.450 
177,«M!0 
i:U».'jil 

fj,  HUO) 
fs  007. 250 


Senate  version 


^^^y  n 


1,127.000 


140,  OIM! 
B27.  000 
243.000 


f,.  WO.  000 

Z  .r».  000 

1,5031000 

m.ooo) 


9.000 

S,56( 

12.350 

•I.  T*1t) 


'MK.OIMI 
30. 000 

( ;7.  »)ii) 


10.  va.  000 


1,067.400 


(.13,000 
5H&,itfiO 
230,  H*' 


:.,  22.%OOI 
2.  222, 0.VI 

I.  427,  H.W 

f«.&») 
8^  834. 400 


$10, 450 


21.H50 
19.000 
(«.«0) 


CI  7,  .500 
42,750 


(tSt,  750) 
(.*«,  5K) 


113.250 

29,450 
177,650 
132.060 

(5,*») 


6kfl07,250 


9,000 

8,550 

12,-350 

9,500 


9fW,000 
30.000 
(47. 600) 


1.057,400 


»IO,ii« 


«7a 


(«t7«) 


413.23) 

177, « 
IK.'tt 


»,Onf! 
12,  W 


455.000 
33,000 


25.000 


11.000 
165.000 


20.000 


4.TJ.  iVl 
31 .  X'lO 


23.  7.'* 


10.450 
147.250 


1«.  <« 


1.13.000  : 

.%.■>,  (iSU 
230.850 


5,  2i5,  000 
2,222.050 

r.  427.  HSU 

(tU,W)) 


9.834.400 


432.  IW 
23,750 


10,  IV) 
147,  260 


19,000 


1.057,4a 


\23S,Vt 

1,  ii:.  <■ 

(<0.ti 


t,at.v 


a:.* 


ICiit 

147,9 


l%» 
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8687 


11.  Dot. 
.No. 


Department  or  activity 


Bii'leet  PsU- 
males 


BU! 


63 
61 

63 

63 
63 

63 

63 
C3 
63 

63 


Title   II— <:ontlnued 
Depautmk.nt  or  Laboe— Continued 
orricE  or  welfare  and  pen.sion  plans 
Welfare  and  pensiion  jilaii  reports  actl\ittes 


House  version     Senate  version 


B(  RRAU    OP   APPRENnrE.SinP   and   TRirWTWn 


Conference 
agreement 


BUREAU   or   EMri.0YMEN-T  8ECURITT 

Limitation  on  .salaries  and  expen^vs 

Compliance  activities.  .Moiloin  faruVfabor'propTOrall 111 


B'  RKA0   or   veterans'    REEMPLOYMENT  BTOHTS 


SaWies  and  expenses 

Salaries  and  expenses ."!*.".!.''. .°'  "°°''  "andards 

Salaries  and  expenses....."!;'."*"  °'  labor-management  reports 


Salaries  and  expenses: 

Appropriation 

l>an.sfer 


BUREAU   or  EMPLOrEEs'   COMPENSATION 


.-.iiarics  and  expen-ses women's  bitieau 

Salaries  and  expenses ^^°^  *'^'°  ^°^'^  division 


Salaries  and  expenses: 
A[)proi>riation. 
Traasfcr 


Salaries  and  ezpen.<«>s: 

Appropriiition 

Transfer J 


OrnCE  OP  THE  SOUCITOR 


orncE  or  iia  secretart 


63 


Total,  Department  of  Labor,  title  11 

LEonaATivE  Branch 


63 


63 


63 


G3 


SjUaries.  ofllperj  an.i  employees  mnxTK 

Joint  ComndtU^  on  Kedue.ion  of  Nonerm.arFede-r^-Ex-^,Vdiru>-esV::illlli; 

CONTINCE.VT  EXPENSES   OP  THE   SENATE 

fx^plslativc  reoTfTiinizMllon 

.V'liale  policy  eoninjuu>es  

Joint  Economic  Committee 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic"  EnerrV 

Joint  Commiiteeon  Printintf  

Aiitomohiles  and  m:iinfen>in<» ~ 

Inriuirtes  and  investipalion-! 

roldine  docuiiurit  -  

Miaoclianeous  iivm^.y,"['ll  .." 

•Salaries.  om«>n  and  emplovees    "°''''^  °'  "'^''''esentatives 

Memlicr's  clerk  hire .' ' 

Furniture contince.nt  expenses  or  the  house 

•^[>eeiiJ  and"  sei'ect  "cimimUtee 

Joint  Conunitteeoo  internal  Re'vemie" "faraVim 

KoiHTn^H         ""r'>"!iitor  Of  information    

roldtnc  documents..  

Kevi«ion  o(  iaw<i  "    ' 

S[>e«ker'«  lufomohiie  IHIH^" 

Majority  lender's  ■nfomohilV 

.Mmorlty  lcad(>r's  automobile  "" ~ 


$54,000 
196,000 


(^•5«.  800) 
45,000 


20,000 

o,\noo 

262,000 


144.000 
(«,  170) 


30,000 
58S,  000 


lOfi.OOO 
(J,  000) 


71.000 

U.OOO) 


2.319,000 


$51,300 
186.200 


42.750 


19.000 

90,250 

248.900 

13fi,  800 
{S,060) 

37,050 

S.W.GOO 


100.700 

{2, 800) 


67, 4.'i0 
(3.  HOO^ 


2, 203, 050 


»4P,450 
1.400 

6,245  . 
16,450  . 
11.145  . 
12,035    . 

6,530    . 

rapltol  Police  noard CAPnoL  police 

lducation  or  paqm 


1,300 
161,890 

1,705 
24,355 


328,  .510 
1,001,500 


7.440 

123,  9^^ 

J.").  995 

3.22'; 

6.650 

11.900 

970 

425 

370 

370 


63 


ABcnrrirT  or  the  capitol 

f^Hi.itoi  luuldinirs  cvpitol  buildings  and  oeounm 

Ninate  oilice  buildi'iioll 

House  oUice  i>tUlUlnga..r_nTr 

iJBRART  or  congress 


Saiw  e>  BDd  expenses 

Copyright  omoc:  S&iaP,7s"; 
■■^ralstive  Re|y<rtnrr  <,-ri 


IfrtlatiTe  RefrnncT  -rrv    ,.    -^aiarie,.  and  eiw,I^-::~i:i:"" 

ses r..l" 

special  foreign  currtacy  i»x)"^amy. 


Uook.s'fan»,V'i'   T?""  '^'■'''    ^"'af*^   and  expenses. ~ 


f.,500 
4,  ,580 


1.1.000 

17,  IXKJ 
20,000 


277,850 

56,700 

95,600 

56,500 

9,700 

l-\000 


3l4,3.no 
948,090 


7.070 

123.9*50 

Jo.  190 

3,%0 

11,. "WO 
970 
400 
.3.V) 
3.i0 


6,500 
4,580 

14,250 


19,000 


263,9.50 

53,860 

90,820 

53,670 

9,210 

1,900 


f51,300 
180,200 


(iSS.SGO) 
42,760 


19.000 

90,250 

248.900 

136.800 

(i,060) 

37,050 
558,600 


100.700 

(.■1,860) 


67, 4.V) 
(S.SOO) 


2,  203.  050 


901,980 

10. 110 

1,460 


5,935 
15.630 
10,590 
11.435 

6,255 

1.300 
153,800 

1,705 
44.640 


314.350 
948,090 


7,070 

lL3.9f)0 

15.190 

3.000 

5,6.50 

11.300 

970 

400 

350 

3.50 


6,500 
4,580 


14,250 
16,  1.50 
18,000 


$51,300 
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19,000 
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67.  4.-^ 

(^,f<OU) 


26.3 
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U 
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53. 
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9. 
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1.9001 
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901.980 

10,110 

1,460 


5,  ft35 
15.030 
10.590 
11.435 
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1,300 
153,800 

1,705 
44.640 


314.  3.V) 

948.090 


7,070 

123.<i60 

15.  190 

3,  f)ro 

5.  6.50 

11,300 

97t) 

400 

350 

350 


6,500 
4.580 


n.2.50 
Ifi.  1.50 
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26.3.  9.50 
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90,820 
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^^ai/  n 


Department  or  activity 


TiTLi   II— Continued 
Ijoislativi  Branch — Continued 

OOVKBNMKNT  FEi-VTlNG  OFnCK— 0»lfk.K  Of  StrKAINTKNSUiT  0»  DOCtMBMTS 

Salaries  and  expenaes. 

T  >tai,  legislative  t>nuich,  title  li .^ 

Post  OrricE  Dep.btmeht 

(Out  n  (iosi;i'  .und) 

Administration  and  regional  0|<>rjtiuii  <h>  tnuisAT)  

Opera  ious: 

Appropriation.. 

Trinsfer II"!""!!!!™"!!! 

Total,  Post  Office  Department,  title  II 

Department  or  Stati 

IVTEBNATIONAL  COM MUWIONS— INTERNATIONAL  BOI  NPART   A\t>  WATKR  i  OMMLVtlON,   1  NJTKD 

ilTATE.1   AND    MEXICO 

Salaries  and  expenaes 

Operation  and  maintenance '.V.'.'.  *  * 


Bii'lwt  >>sti- 
mateu 


Bill 


Houae  version     Senate  Tenlon        ^"•■•t 


I3V,M0 


a.  US.  880 


Total.  Department  of  State,  title  II 

Trkasvrt  Department 
orncE  or  tue  secrltakt 


Salaries  and  expensex   . . 
Salaries  nn«l  expenses. . . 


BVUAU  OP  Acroin«T8 
BVRCAD  op  tue  Pl'BU(    DEBT 


Administering  the  public  debt. 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Salaries  and  expenses 


INTKBNAL  BEVENUE  SBBVICB 

BtTBXAU  OP  NARCOTICS 

ir.S.   SBCRET   9ERVKB 


(3.871.000) 

is3.au,  000 
U9,toa.ooo) 


isa.M,ooo 


23.000 
23.000 


46.000 


«;i,KiO 


a.«a<.4i( 


(s.m.m) 

144. 8M,  too 
{l3.89i,$S0) 


144.824,300 


21.  &V) 
2l.!iao 


Salaries  and  expenses,  guard  force. 

Total,  Treasury  Department,  title  n 

District  op  CoirnBiA 
(Out  o/  District  of  Columbia  itinds) 

operating    EXPEN.4E9 


18.V000 
86.300 

S7S.0Q0 

18,000,000 

197,  ono 

18.000 


4I.W 

l7.V7i0 
W.  170 

S4M.28U 

17,  100,000 

1»7.  ISO 

14.360 


875,  WW 


3.204.400 


(S.  «r7.  iSO) 
144.824.300 

us.me.sfo) 


1«.834,» 


21.8fi0 
21. 8W 


RdiU'ation ... 

Parks  and  recreation . 

Highways  and  traffic 111111 

Sanitary  engineering 11"" 


Total,  District  of  Columbia,  title  II 

Total   title  II 

TmB  III— Cutnia  and  Jcdomsnts 
Claim;  and  jwltrments 


Title  IV     Philippine  Kehabii.itatton  Act  Amendmkvto  <>r  I'JihJ 

Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  o(  1903 

O rand  total 


Ifll06iw800 


(#.  57*,  100) 
{IIS.VUO) 

(in.  tmo) 
(asi.Mu) 


111.106^100 


{3.  Of i.  900) 


378,080.780 


20, 567.  !>V> 


1,881,  800,4m 


(MM.M 
{t01.M 

uts.im 
isis.omj) 


it.Kl.iK) 


411  TDD 

\7\  7S0 
82,170 

546.280 

17,100,000 

187.  181) 

14.2H> 


18,108,870 


(8ai.8IO) 

(3.775) 

(«W,  7M) 


(8.788. 715) 


ae3.7V7.440 


K  MO.  400 


5-"» 
ii.ai 


a.i« 

17,100.00) 
187,110 


Kl 


18^  MUM 


(f8H.jm 
(mm 


(8,781,1/1) 


.TR.M 


•j»i.  ■■>,:,  h:.  I       .-0.  -jc,  MS 


LanriMMrp 


1. 488,881,806       1, 48H,  (W3. 841        1,4I!7.418.« 


Mr  MANSFIFLD  Mr.  President, 
have  the  motion  and  the  conference  re- 
port been  asreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER      Yes 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  conference 
report  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEATH   OP   FORMER   SENATOR 
GEORGE  McGILL.  OF  KANSAS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr  President,  it  is 
my  sad  duty  to  announce  to  the  Senate 
the  death  of  a  former  Member  of  this 
body.  Hon.  George  McGill.  of  Kansas. 


His  service  in  this  body  will  be  remem- 
bered by  many  Senrtors.  It  happened 
that  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  a  part  of  his 
service  In  the  Senate.  He  was  an  able 
representative  of  our  State  and  I  en- 
joyed working  with  him.  He  sei-ved  at 
a  time  that  Kansas  and  the  Nation  en- 
countered its  aericultural  depression.  It 
was  under  his  leadership  that  much 
farm  legislation  was  initiated  and  passed. 

It  is  intere.sting  to  note  that  he  be- 
came the  first  Democrat  to  serve  in  the 
US  Senate  from  the  State  of  Kansas. 
He  served  in  the  Senate  from  December 
1.  1930.  to  January  2,  1939. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  Staff  Reporter  Richard 
P.  Harland.  of  the  Washington  Post,  be 


made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  b^nng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Eit-SENATOR    George   McGill,    Eablt   Kansai 
Democrat 
(By  Richard  P  Harland) 

Oeorge  MiOiIl  will  alwayB  be  reverentlT 
remembered  by  his  fellow  Kansaa  DemocT»u 
In  1930  he  became  the  first  of  his  i>arty  in 
that  usually  Republican  State  to  be  elected 
to  the  U  8    Senate. 

In  1932  he  wrote  another  chapter  of  Kao- 
sas  political  history  by  being  reelected. 
With  this  achievement  he  became  the  flnt 
Kansaa  Democrat  to  be  reelected  to  a  m»}or 
offlce. 

Yesterday  George  McOlll  died  In  Wlchltt 
of  a  heart  aliment. 
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A  naUve  of  Lucaa  CJounty,  Iowa,  Mr.  Mc- 
nin  erew  up  In  Kansas.    In  19(X)  he  received 

bachelor  of  science  degree  from  Ontral 
Nr>rmal  College.  Great  Bend.  Kans..  and  then 
spent  the  next  2  years  studying  law  in  a  law 

■  ADMnTED  TO  BAB 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Kansaa  bar  in  1902 
nd     2     years     later     began     practicing     in 

Wichita. 

His  political  career  began  in  1907  with  the 
Doet  of  deputy  county  attorney  for  Sedg- 
wick County.  Kaiifi.  In  4  years  he  moved  up 
to  county  attorney,  and  served  in  this  poel- 
tlon  until    1915 

In  1924.  Mr  McGUl  was  the  chairman  of 
•he  Kansas  DemcKratlc  State  convention, 
^d  4  years  later  was  a  delegate  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic NaUonal   Convention. 

His  ftrst  big  moment  in  national  politics 
came  in  1930.  when  he  defeated  the  Repub- 
lican nominee,  Henry  Allen,  In  the  race  for 
the  U.S.  Senate.  But  as  this  election  was 
only  for  t^^  duration  of  an  unexpired  term, 
he  had  to  run  again  In  1932. 

In  this  election  he  won  a  full  term,  but 
when  he  Uled  again  he  was  defeated  by  Re- 
publican Clyde  M    Reed,  a  former  Governor. 

BACTCED  NEW  DEAL 

WhUe  In  the  Senate,  he  was  a  loyal  ad- 
herent of  the  New  Deal.  He  served  on  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  and  it  was  In 
the  field  of  agriculture  that  he  made  his 
most  noteworthy  contribution.  In  1937  he 
was.  along  with  the  former  Senator  James  P. 
Pope,  Democrat,  of  Idaho,  coauthor  of  the 
Pope-McGUl  bill,  which  established  price 
supports  on  major  farm  products  and  set  up 
a  Federal   crop   Insurance   corporation. 

In  1944  President  Roosevelt  appointed  him 
to  an  unexpired  term  on  the  Federal  Tarlfl 
Commission,  and  4  years  later,  he  was  reap- 
pointed by  President  Truman  to  a  full  6- 
year  term. 

He  retired  from  the  Commission  in  1954 
and  went  home  to  Wichita  to  continue  prac- 
ticing law. 

Mr  McGlU  was  a  member  of  the  Wichita 
Chaml>er  of  Commerce,  the  Masons,  the 
Elks,  and  the  Wichita  Shrine. 

He  is  survived  by  a  daughter.  Catherine 
Sheehan.  of  Alexandria,  and  a  son,  George, 
Jr.,  of  Hutchinson,  Kans. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas  today  in  paying  respects  to  for- 
mer Senator  George  McGill,  of  Kansas, 
who  served  our  State  most  eminently 
during  trying  times.  Senator  McGill  has 
left  a  distinguished  mark  in  the  history 
of  our  State  and  his  passing  will  leave  a 
gap  in  the  ranks  of  great  statesmen  in 
this  Nation.  A  prominent  attorney.  Sen- 
ator McGill  had  a  background  of  farm 
life  until  he  commenced  his  education  in 
Barton  County.  Kans..  in  1884.  The  Sen- 
ator moved  to  Wichita  in  1904  where  he 
entered  the  practice  of  law.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  his  law  profession.  Senator 
McGill  was  active  in  the  political  life  of 
the  community  and  served  sis  deputy 
county  attorney  and  county  attorney  for 
4  years.  In  1924  he  was  the  chairman  of 
the  State  Democratic  convention  and  in 
1928  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention.  Senator  McGill 
first  represented  our  State  in  Washing- 
ton when  he  was  elected  in  1930  follow- 
ing the  resignation  of  Charles  Curtis. 
He  was  reelected  in  1932  and  served  the 
interests  of  Kansas  until  1939.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  U.S.  TarifT  Com- 
mission in  1944  and  remained  with  that 
agency  until  his  resignation  In  1954.  He 
had,  until  his  death,  continued  active  in 


State  functions,  and  was  active  In  the 
practice  of  law.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
indeed  saddened  by  the  loss  of  this  fine 
Kansan,  and  join  others  in  paying  tribute 
to  Senator  George  McGill. 


SHOWING  OP  FILM  OP  FOREIGN 
FISHING  FLEETS  OFF  NORTH  AT- 
LANTIC COAST 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  afternoon,  in  making  an  an- 
nouncement on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
I  lost  24  hours.  I  said  at  that  time  that, 
due  to  the  kindness  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  that  a 
film  would  be  shown  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building  at  11 
o'clock  this  morning,  showing  foreign 
fishing  fleets  off  the  north  Atlantic  coast, 
particularly  Russian  fishing  vessels. 

My  announcement  should  have  said 
that  the  film  will  be  shown  at  11  o'clock 
Thursday  morning;  that  is  tomorrow 
morning.  To  this  showing  the  Members 
of  the  Senate,  their  staff,  and  attaches 
of  the  Senate  are  invited. 


FEED  GRAIN  ACT  OF  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4997)  to  extend  the 
feed  grain  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  On  behalf  of  the  Sena- 
tors from  New  Hampshire  [Messrs.  Cot- 
ton and  McIntyre],  the  Senators  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smith  and  Mr.  Muskie], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Protjty], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keat- 
ing], and  myself.  I  call  up  amendment 
No.  88.  and  ask  that  it  be  considered  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  ap- 
propriate place  in  the  bill  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following : 

In  section  3  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(h)  (5)  Insert  new  language  as  follows:  "Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  the 
differentials  in  feed  grain  prices  that  have 
existed  historically  between  various  geo- 
graphic areas  shall  be  observed  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  In  the  valuation 
of  any  feed  grains  released  under  the  au- 
thority  of   this   Act." 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  for 
that  purpose.  The  quorum  call  is  merely 
to  alert  Members  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  the  amendment  is  under  con- 
sideration. Shortly  I  will  ask  that  the 
request  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes;  I  merely 
wish  to  alert  Senators  that  the  amend- 
ment is  under  consideration.  It  is  a 
vital  amendment  to  areas  which  are 
remote  from  the  feed  grain  producing 
areas.  The  request  will  shortly  be  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to 
whose  time  will  the  quorum  call  be 
charged? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  agreement,  the  Chair  will  charge  the 
time  for  the  quorum  call  to  the  time  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  on 
the  amendment.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
rolL 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESEDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  of  my  time  on  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  expect  to  take  very 
long.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  prevent  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration from  discriminating  against 
any  area  of  the  country  in  the  sale  or 
delivery  of  feed  grains.  This  discrimina- 
tion could  be  in  the  form  of  price  or  in 
the  form  of  invoking  section  22  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  which  results 
in  a  decrease  in  transportation  costs  to 
certain  areas  of  the  country.  The 
amendment  is  sponsored  by  the  North- 
east Poultry  Association.  The  amend- 
ment is  prompted  by  the  fact  that  in 
January  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
invoked  section  22  of  the  ICC  Act,  under 
which  feed  grain  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  could  be  delivered  to  12 
States  in  the  Southeast  at  a  considerably 
lower  rate  than  it  could  be  delivered  to 
other  parts  of  the  country,  the  so-called 
deficit  areas  of  the  country,  including 
most  of  the  Northeast.  I  believe  that 
the  Rocky  Mountain  States  would  be 
classed  as  deficit  areas,  and  probably  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  well.  This  resulted  in 
giving  poultry  and  livestock  growers  in 
certain  States  an  advantage  of  about  18 
cents  a  bushel  in  the  price  of  Govern- 
ment-owned feed.  Naturally,  the  feed- 
ers in  the  Northeast,  particularly 
poultry  growers,  found  themselves  at  a 
serious  disadvantage.  The  amendment 
is  the  result  of  what  has  happened  to 
them. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  selected  the  12  States  they 
did  to  which  to  give  these  special  rates, 
because  certainly  some  of  them,  like 
Kentucky  and  probably  Tennessee  and 
several  other  States,  would  not  get  a 
material  advantage.  However,  some  of 
them  would. 

As  I  see  the  situation,  some  of  these 
States,  particularly  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama, had  been  enjoying  a  very  large 
poultry  export  market  to  Germany,  and 
possibly  to  other  countries  in  Europe. 
At  about  the  same  time  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  gave  them  special 
advantages  in  the  price  of  grain,  which 
were  brought  about  by  the  reduction  of 
freight  rates,  they  found  themselves  be- 
ing shut  out  from  the  European  markets 
for  their  poultry. 

It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  Depart- 
ment felt  that  if  they  could  get  a  lower 
price  for  the  Government  feed  delivered 
in  certain  areas  of  the  country,  those 
I>eople  would  not  complain  so  much 
about  the  loss  of  the  European  market. 

Under  the  law  which  was  enacted  last 
fall,  the  President  has  full  authority  to 
handle  the  European  situation.  Under 
the  Williams  amendment  he  can  retali- 
ate against  the  countries  which  shut  out 
our  ix)ultry  products.  So  far  he  has  not 
undertaken  to  do  so.  We  hope  that  he 
will  bring  about  an  effective  arrange- 
ment with  Germany  and  other  countries. 
Nevertheless,  while  lower  grain   prices 
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might  appease  certain  States,  they  do 
not  help  other  States  in  the  Northeast, 
which  find  themselves  at  a  dlsadTantaRe. 
There  is  no  use  sayinj?  that  a  broiler 
produced  in  Maine  costs  more  than  a 
broiler  produced  in  some  of  the  South- 
ern States,  because  Maine  raises  them  to 
a  considerably  heavier  weight.  However, 
the  South  has  produced  for  the  export 
market,  and  it  has  lost  that  market. 
The  Department  has.  in  effect,  said  to 
southern  producers.  "We  will  see  to  it 
that  you  get  lower  grain  prices."  If  I 
were  a  chicken  grower  in  the  South.  I 
would  much  rather  retain  my  good  mar- 
ket overseas  than  to  get  a  sop  in  the  form 
of  a  reduction  of  perhaps  15  or  18  cents 
in  the  price  of  corn  and  other  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation-owned  grain. 

We  are  not  a.sking  for  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  production  in  the  Southern 
States.  We  are  asking  only  for  an  equal- 
ization of  the  costs  of  Government-owned 
gram  when  sold  in  any  of  the  defl''.it 
areas. 

We  who  have  sponsored  the  amend- 
ment come  from  an  area  which  perhaps 
has  the  greatest  deficit.  The  farmers  of 
Vermont  import  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  grain  which  they  use.  That  is 
probably  true  of  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire.  The  farmers  of  New  York 
produce  about  27  percent  of  the  feed 
which  they  use  for  poultry  and  livestock. 

We  are  asking  only  for  fairplay.  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  should  object  in  any  way 
to  the  amendment.  The  adoption  of  the 
amendment  would  make  our  poultry, 
dairy,  and  livestock  feeders  feel  that  they 
were  being  treated  much  more  fairly. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  half  a  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  as 
much  time  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  desires,  up  to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  for 
oCfering  the  amendment.  As  usual,  he 
is  on  the  job  to  protect  and  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  secure  fairplay  for 
the  farmers  of  New  England  and  the 
Northeast  section  of  the  country.  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be 
associated  with  him  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment. 

However,  I  wish  to  make  one  thing 
crystal  clear.  The  amendment  should  be 
adopted  in  the  interest  of  fairplay.  It 
ought  to  be  adopted,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  adopted.  Nevertheless,  while  it  would 
help,  it  would  not  remedy  the  situation 
which  we  must  confront:  namely,  that 
the  passage  of  the  feed  grain  bill,  even 
with  the  amendment,  would  be  de.<itruc- 
tive  to  the  dairy  and  poultry  industry 
of  northern  New  England — certainly  of 
the  State  I  represent,  in  part. 

While  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted,  because  It  would  make  the  situa- 
tion less  dangerous  and  destructive  to  us. 
it  would  not  cure  the  situation.  No  one 
tn  cur  section  of  the  country  who  has 
an  interest  in  agriculture  should  be 
sati.sfled  with  the  bill,  even  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont Included.  All  we  can  do  to  protect 
our  people  will  be  to  vote  "nay"  on  the 
passage  of  the  feed  grain  bill. 


Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  how  much 

time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  22  minutes 

remaining. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  commendation  and  gratitude 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont for  the  leadership  he  has  taken 
in  offering  the  amendment.  I  agree  en- 
tirely with  the  Sermtor  from  New  Hamp- 
shire that  the  bill,  even  if  the  amendment 
were  adopted,  would  be  a  devastating 
blow  to  the  poultry  and  dairy  farmers 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  of  the 
northeastern  area  of  the  country'.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment would  help  somewhat  and  would 
prevent  a  discriminatory  practice  which 
enables  12  States  of  the  Southeast  to 
receive  a  special  price  on  grain.  Those 
States  have  been  able  to  purchase  feed 
grain  at  large  savings  below  the  price 
of  feed  grain  that  is  sold  in  the  North- 
east. 

New  York  State  has  a  definite  deficit 
in  wheat  growing  and  feed  prain  grow- 
ing. As  a  result,  the  farmers  of  New 
York  would  be  unjustly  forced  by  the 
bill  to  pay  higher  feed  grain  prices.  That 
would  happen  whether  the  amendment 
were  adopted  or  not.  But  the  discrimi- 
natory feature  would  add  insult  to  in- 
jury. Therefore.  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  for  trying  to  protect 
the  interests  of  Uie  dairy  and  poultry 
farmers  In  the  entire  northeastern  area 
of  the  country,  where  New  York.  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  and  other  States 
have  a  great  community  interest. 

Mr.  WILIJAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont yield? 

Mr.  AIKEI^.  I  yield  up  to  5  minutes 
to  Uie  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.  In  the  in- 
terest of  fairplay.  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  amendment  should  not  be 
adopted.  I  speak  as  a  Senator  who  rep- 
resents one  of  the  12  States  which  at 
the  moment  have  the  benefit  of  cheap 
feed.  But  I  also  know  what  it  means 
not  to  be  included  in  the  group.  The 
raising  of  poultry  Is  a  competitive  busi- 
ness. 

When  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
moves  into  any  region,  whether  it  be  the 
Southeast,  the  East,  or  the  Northeast, 
and  starts  to  subsidize  that  region  with 
feed  cheaper  than  that  being  .sold  in 
competitive  areas  the  other  areas  are  at 
a  disadvantage. 

Such  a  practice  was  never  intended  as 
a  part  of  the  powers  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  If  it  is  not  stopped,  we 
will  be  giving  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture the  power  to  make  political  pay- 
offs from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  areas 
which  support  his  program  or  to  buy 
the  support  of  the  farmers  or  the  support 
of  their  representatives  in  Congress  In 
order  to  have  their  areas  included. 
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The  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  ArrWi 
ture  is  to  administer  the  law  and  notT" 
go    around    conducting    poliiicai  ^^ 
paigns  or   u&mg  the   taxpayers'  m^ 
to  curry  favor  in  any  one  area.      ^ 
I   believe  the   amendment  should  h> 
adopted.     If  it  Is  not  adopted  tnd  h^ 
discrimination  of  having  a  cheaper  m 
ing  price  to  one  area  is  allowed  to  e^' 
the  poultry  industry  In  competitive  ar^ 
which   do    not   get   the   benefit  of^ 
benevolence  of  an  all  powerful  Govern 
ment  will  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  froB 
Delaware.  He  comes  from  one  of^ 
most  intensive  poultry-producing  stat* 
in  the  Union.  I  am  satisfied  that  tS 
producers  of  Delaware  would  xn^ 
rather  retain  their  markets  overseas  u 
they  could  do  under  the  Williams  amend 
ment.  if  the  President  would  only  «(i 
under  it.  than  to  get  a  few  cents  ian 
ential  in  the  price  of  feed.  I  thank  bia 
very  much  for  his  remarks. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  Mr  President 
will  the  Senator  yield  a  minute  or  t»o 
to  me? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  up  to  5  minutei 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presj. 
dent,  the  amendment  appears  to  me  to 
t>e  an  equitable  amendment.  I  have 
known  about  it  before.  Its  purpose  hai 
been  discussed  repeatedly. 

Certainly.  Inequitable  pricing  haa  ex- 
isted from  time  to  time  with  respect  to 
the  cost  of  feed  grains  In  one  section  of 
the  country  and  the  cost  tn  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  resulting  In  manlp- 
ulation  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture under  its  discreUonary  power 
While  the  amendment  may  seem  to  be 
not  too  Important  an  Item,  it  indicate 
what  the  result  of  unlimited  discretion 
being  placed  In  the  Department  of  Afrt- 
eultiu-e  could  be.  Uiillmlted  dlscretton 
means  action  at  the  whim  or  caprice  of 
one  individual,  for  whatever  purpose  he 
might  use  the  discretion  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

For  Instance,  the  Secretary  of  Ajn- 
culture,  in  his  discretion,  has  disposed  al 
com  that  was  going  out  of  condiUoa 
A  provision  has  l>een  wisely  included  in 
the  law  that  com  which  Is  going  out  U 
condition  may  be  disposed  of  at  a  price 
lower  than  that  paid  for  good  com.  But 
the  Interesting  thing  is  that  last  year- 
and  I  have  many  statistics  on  \iai 
point — there  was  disposal  of  com  goini 
out  of  condition — supposedly  bad  com, 
com  which  was  deteriorating — but  when 
the  central  markets  were  checked,  mtr- 
kets  where  that  com  was  delivered  under 
the  discretionary  order  of  the  Secretair, 
it  was  found  that  a  large  amount  of  it- 
well  over  one-half;  I  think  70  or  80 per- 
cent— was  graded  No.  2  com  when  it 
reached  the  central  market.  But  it  WM 
sold  under  the  distress  provisions  and  « 
a  low  price. 

The  disci-etlon  of  the  Secretary  WM 
used  to  try  to  get  nd  of  some  of  the  sur- 
plus without  really  following  the  spirit 
and  intention  of  the  law.  Discretion  wu 
used  to  call  that  corn  distress  com,  when 
actually  It  was  high  grade  com.  It  wu 
sold  at  a  low  price,  and  the  Government 
had  to  foot  the  bill  to  pay  the  difference. 
This  sometimes  happens  when  too  mudi 
discretion  is  allowed. 
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A  little  later.  I  shall  have  something 
to  say  about  the  provision  In  the  bill 
which  would  Insure  the  lodging  of  dis- 
cretion In  the  Secretary.  But  such  dis- 
cretion, if  an  official  were  so  minded, 
could  be  used  for  ulterior  purposes  of 
one  kind  or  another,  political  or  other- 
wise: and  on  occasion  such  discretion 
has  been  so  used. 

In  connection  with  this  bill.  I  think 
various  sections  of  the  country  should  be 
treated  equitably,  fairly,  and  alike;  I  do 
not  believe  there  should  be  an  arbitrary 
decrease  in  the  price  to  one  section  or 
an  arbitrary   Increase   in    the   price   to 
another  section.     Manifestly,   prices   in 
all  sections  of  the  country  cannot  be  the 
same,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ulti- 
mate consumer — because  of  certain  dis- 
tances to  be   traveled    and   because   of 
handling,  and  so  forth.     But  when   an 
artificially  rigged  price  is  set.  under  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  favor  one  section  of  the  country 
over  another  section,  that  is  an  inequity 
which  should  be  corrected.     I  believe  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator   from  Ver- 
mont is  an  approach  to  that  problem, 
which  is  well  realized  in  the  sections  of 
the  countH"  where  the  farmers  feel  there 
Is  a  preference  against  those  In  certain 
counties,  in  connection  with  the  pricing 
of  surplus  grain  or  the  grain  being  sold 
under  the  conditions  referred  to  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from   Ver- 
mont.   So   I   thank    the   Senator   from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  President,  how  much  time  remains 
available  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thir- 
teen minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEIN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  the  time  avail- 
able to  me. 

On  the  question  of  agreeing  to  this 
amendment.  I  wish  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  m^'self  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  not  considered  by  the 
committee  when  it  had  the  bill  before 
it  for  action. 

I  point  out  to  Senators  that  in  fixing 
the  cupport  price,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture takes  into  consideration  the  loca- 
Uon  of  the  area  where  the  feed  grain 
Is  produced.     The  support  price  in  Iowa, 
let  us  say.  would  be  different  from  the 
support  price  in  the  Northeast,  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  Northeast  is  a  deficit 
area;  and  in  fixing  the  support  price  for 
the  Northeast— because   it   is   a  deficit 
area— that   price   would   necessarily   be 
higher  than  the  support  price  in  Iowa 
would  be.     So  the  factors  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  would  have  to  take 
into  consideration,   in   my  opinion    in 
order  to  attain  the  goal  envisioned  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  have  already 
wn  taken  Into  consideration  in  fixing 
the  support  price. 

Thus,  It  seems  to  me  that  under  the 
iL^  *t  now  stands,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Is  bound  to  follow  a  rule 
Whereby  the  support  price  in  deficit  areas 
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is  higher  than  the  support  price  in  areas 
in  which  grain  is  produced  In  abundance. 
As  I  have  said,  in  setting  that  price— ^ 
although  I  have  never  discussed  the  mat- 
ter with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

I  presume  that  he  takes  into  considera- 
tion various  factors,  such  as  freight 
rates,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  this 
amendment  would  impose  an  unaccept- 
able administrative  responsibility  on  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  is  indefinite 
in  its  historical  guideline.  It  Is  unrealis- 
tic in  requiring  unqualified  observance 
of  past  interarea  price  relationships  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  differentials  can 
be  affected  by  factors  wholly  unrelated 
to  the  feed  grain  program. 

For  example,  in  the  transportation 
field  there  are  current  developments 
which  are  resulting,  or  in  the  future  may 
result,  in  significant  changes  in  area-to- 
area  feed  grain  costs.  Under  this 
amendment,  feed  users  in  an  area  where 
the  inbetween  costs  have  been  reduced 
for  one  reason  or  another  presumably 
would  not  be  able  to  get  CCC  feed  grains 
at  the  same  price  at  which  those  in  other 
areas  could  get  it. 

This  amendment  does  not  include  tak- 
ing into  account  interarea  differences  in 
prices  of  the  end  products  of  feed  grain, 
such  as  class  I  milk  and  poultry. 

Although  it  is  understood  that  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  primarily  Is 
to  shield  feed  users  in  deficit  areas  from 
competitive  disadvantages  of  presumed 
feed  grain  sales  in  production  areas  it 
could  also  have  the  effect  of  keeping  local 
feed  grain  prices  in  deficit  areas  higher 
than  otherwise  would  be  the  case. 

The  offering  of  this  amendment  im- 
plies that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  disregardful  of  the  normal 
interregional  price  relationships  in  its 
feed  grain  sales  under  the  feed  grain  pro- 
grams to  date.  This  is  not  the  case  As 
has  been  explained  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  others  on  numerous  occasions 
the  Department  has  endeavored  to  con- 
duct its  sales  operations  with  the  use  of 
feed  grain  payment-ln-kind  certificates 
in  a  manner  which  would  avoid  upset- 
ting normal  competitive  relationships 
among  regions. 

The  Department  has  been  constantly 
on  the  lookout  for  distortions  in  these  re- 
lationships which  appear  attributable  to 
the  feed  grain  program.  Distortions  did 
appear  for  a  time  In  1961-62  In  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  and  the  Southeast;  and 
remedial  action  was  taken,  in  the  form 
of  sales  at  adjusted  delivered  f  .o.b.  prices. 
Similar  sales  on  a  limited  scale  have  been 
taking  place  in  localized  sections  of  the 
Southeast  since  early  January  this  year, 
but  are  now  phasing  out. 

Unfortunately,  the  Department's  posi- 
tion in  this  matter  has  been  obscured 
at  times  by  rather  normal  variations  in 
price  levels,  which  have  been  mistaken 
for  differential  changes,  and  by  local  ef- 
fects of  such  nonprogram  factors  as 
abnormal  weather. 

I  submit  that  this  amendment  has  no 
place  in  this  legislation,  and  should  be 
rejected. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  pro- 
hibit the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
from  valuing  feed  grains  delivered  as 
payments  in  kind  at  less  than  the  cur- 
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rent  value,  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges.  This  provision  relates  to  the 
loan  value  at  the  place  of  sale  or  delivery 
and  therefore  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  cannot  deliver  grain  at  less 
than  the  loan  value  at  the  place  of  deliv- 
ery. Under  section  403  of  the  1949  act 
the  loan  value  at  any  point  takes  into 
consideration  appropriate  location  dif- 
ferentials. 

The  amendment  adds  nothing  to  the 
existing  law  or  to  the  bill;  and.  as  I  have 
just  now  stated,  the  amendment  Is  not 
necessary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  3  min- 
utes to  me.  for  the  purpose  of  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  do. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

^t-""^®,,^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection   it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senate  votes  on  the  amendment  and 
before  the  remainder  of  our  time  Is  yield- 
ed back,  I  wl.sh  to  yield  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  1 
minute. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

The  Aiken  amendment  would  make 
sure  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration could  not  discriminate  against 
any  area  of  the  country,  either  in  the 
prices  it  would  charge  on  feed  grains 
that  it  releases  or  by  using  section  22  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  by  allow- 
ing lower  shipping  rates  on  feed  grains 
shipped  to  a  particular  area. 

I  believe  that  is  a  correct  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

My  colleague  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFF]  and  I  have  been 
greatly  interested  in  the  problem  as  it 
relates  to  our  State.  I  wrote  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  about  this  matter 
at  the  request  of  the  Connecticut  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture.  In  my  letter 
I  ref  eiTed  to  an  analysis  prepared  by  Dr 
Stanley  Seaver.  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  University  of  Connecti- 
cut, which  clearly  reveals  the  problem 
facing  Connecticut  poultry  and  egg  pro- 
ducers.   In  that  letter  I  said: 

„       ^  Mat  13.  1963. 

Hon.  Orville  Freeman. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Some  montlis  ago  on 
January  21.  1963.  I  communicated  with  you 
regarding  the  economic  impact  that  the  CCC 
Southeast  feed  grain  program  was  having 
on  Connecticut  poultry  raisers. 

The  reply  to  my  telegram  signed  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  John  P.  Duncan,  stated  among 
other  points  that;  "In  the  event  distortions 
clearly  related  to  the  feed  grain  program  do 
develop  in  any  other  area,  the  Department 
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within  the  limit*  of  its  authority  wlU  Uk» 
•pproprlate  rexnedlAl  action." 

I  am  flnniy  convinced  that  remedial  action 
la  overdue  and  my  convictions  are  atreng:th- 
ened  by  the  analysis  of  the  situation  sent  to 
you  by  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Joseph 
N.  Olll.  of  Connecticut,  on  April  10,  1903. 


In  other  words,  under  the  law  the  Sec- 
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Mr.    DODD.     Mr.   President,  we  ar. 


rctary  la  authorized  to  provide  different  faced  with  a  situation  In  which  we  caimn» 

nrlcA    mmnorfjB      rfpn^n/^lugf     Upon    WhCTC  Obtain      •*<T»»1r>4«frottw«      v«.ij««  v»mK]^ 

in  cases  where 

Is  a  deficit  area.     The  Secretary  me  the  amendment  Is  the  answer^or  ui 


and 
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price  supports,   depending  upon  where  obtain    administrative    relief    . 

the  grain  Is  produced,    in  cases  where  being  discriminated  against,    it  seemTt^ 

there  is  a  deficit  area.     The  «'»^»"»»«'-"  »»"»  ♦>!"  Qmon/4T«<.«*  i.  ♦».-. ■"'^nato 

can  do  that  administratively. 


That  Is 


Mr  AIKEN. 


I  think  this  would  be  an 
The  analysis  which  accompanied  Commls-     tn  the  law  now.    He  can  do  the  vei7  same     excellent  guideline  for  the  Secretarv^ 
sloner  OlUs  letter  U  brief,  concise,  and  to     thine   the  Senator  from  Vermont    [Mr.     use.  " 

the  point  and  the  obvlotis  Inequities  caused 
by   the  CCC  Southeast  feed    praln   pro^rram 


is  best  illustrated  by  these  paragraphs  of  the 
study : 

"Connecticut  farmers  are  paying  f\Ul  freight 
rates  but  corn  U  now  being  supplied  to  points 
In  the  Southeastern  States  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  at  prices  ranging  from  25 
cents  to  $3  27  p)er  ton  below  the  prices  which 
would  be  in  effect  if  farmers  were  paying 
the  fuU  freight  rates. 

"Connecticut  farmers,  especially  poultry 
producers,  compete  directly  with  broiler 
growers  and  egg  producers  in  the  South.  By 
making  corn  available  to  these  southern 
areas  at  reduced  freight  rates,  while  New 
England's  freight  rates  remain  constant,  the 
D8DA  is,  in  effect,  putting  New  England 
farmers  at  a  further  competitive  disadvan- 
tage." 

I  most  strongly  urge  Immediate  action  by 
your  IDepartment  to  prevent  further  inequi- 
ties which  place  Connecticut  poultry  and 
egg  raisers  In  an  unfair  and  untenable  posi- 
tion. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  J    Dodd 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  As  the  Senator  has 
said.  New  England  has  been  discrimi- 
nated against  in  respect  to  various 
freight  rates.  I  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture discilminates  against  the  New 
EnglEind  States.  New  England  farmers 
are  located  in  high-cost  areas.  Their 
land  is  of  high  value.  They  pay  high 
taxes.  Their  wages  are  high.  Yet  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  know  and  understand 
why  the  Department  of  Agriculture  does 
not  give  the  same  consideration  in  freight 
rates  to  the  New  England  area  as  it  does 
to  the  Southeast.  Is  there  any  explana- 
tion that  the  Senator  has  received  for 
that  differential? 

Mr.  DODD.  None  at  all.  As  my  col- 
league knows,  I  have  tried  to  obtain 
such  an  answer.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  get  a  satisfactory  one.  All  I  know  is 
that  I  and  my  colleague  are  besieged  by 
poultry  raisers  In  Connecticut.  They  are 
very  much  upset  about  the  situation. 
They  are  being  discriminated  against. 
They  simply  cannot  compete. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  would  seem  to  me 
the  Secretary  by  administrative  ruling 
could  have  strtiightened  the  question  out. 
If  that  were  done,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  have  been  unnecessary. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  I  quite  agree  that 
that  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  on  my  time? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Senators  from  Connecticut 
that  under  section  403  "appropriate  ad- 
justments may  be  made  in  the  support 
price  for  any  commodity  for  differences 
in  grade,  type,  staple,  quality,  location, 
and  other  factors"  in  this  feed  grain 
program. 


thing   the  Senator  from  Vermont 
Aiken]  seeks  to  do. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  This  is  what  is  so 
disturbing.  I  say  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  While  the  Secretary  can  do 
so,  he  has  failed  to  do  so  year  in  and  year 
out,  to  the  decided  disadvantage  of  the 
farmers  of  the  New  England  States,  who. 
heaven  knows,  work  hard  enough  and 
have  difficult  enough  problems  with  re- 
spect to  being  on  a  par  with  poultry  pro 


Mr.  DODD.     I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Vermont.  ^ 

Who 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  wm 
the  Senator  yield  to  me?  ' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President  T 
yield  3  minutes  *c  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.    The 
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ducers  in  the  remainder  of  the  country.     Senator   from   Minnesota  may   proceed 
We  seek  no  special  advantage  for  New     ^°^  3  minutes. 


England.  We  are  concerned  about  the 
disadvantage  the  farmers  of  the  New 
England  States  have  constantly  suffered, 
which  could  have  been  straightened  out 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  thU 
particular  amendment  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  me.  I  have  been  concerned 
about  some  of  the  operations  conducted 


If  the  Secretary-  of  Agriculture  had  given     ^^  *^e  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 


the  .^ame  treatment  to  New  England  as 
he  has  given  to  other  sections  of  the 
country.  I  have  urged  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  do  so  and  shall  continue 
to  pres.s  him  on  this  point.  I  have  called 
him  but  he  has  been  in  South  America. 
He  Is  expected  back  this  afternoon  and 
I  trust  he  will  return  my  call  before  the 
vote  Is  taken. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  my  time? 

Mr.  DODD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  give  quite  the 
same  Interpretation  to  the  law  as  that 
given  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

In  making  a  sale  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  guided  either  by  the  sup- 
port level  or  the  going  market  price  in 
that  area.  While  there  is  a  minimum 
below  which  they  cannot  sell,  there  is  no 
maximum. 

As  to  why  preference  was  given  to  cer- 
tain States  in  the  matter  of  the  freight 
rates — which  made  a  differential  of 
something  like  18  cents  a  bushel  in  the 
cost  of  feed— I  believe  that  this  prefer- 
ence In  re.spect  to  transportation  was 
given  at  about  the  time  Germany  an- 
nounced a  shutdown  on  exports.  Three 
or  four  of  the  States  were  very  heavily 
dependent  on  the  European  export  mar- 
ket. I  expect  that  may  have  been  of- 
fered by  way  of  compensation.  As  I  said 
before.  I  am  sure  the  producers  would 
prefer  to  keep  their  markets,  rather  than 
to  receive  a  preference  in  the  price  of 
com. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont,  who 
is  so  familiar  with  the  field  and  so  knowl- 
edgeable In  respect  to  it.  Are  the  New 
England  poultry  raisers  at  a  present  dis- 
advantage in  being  able  to  market  their 
crop  because  of  this  differential? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  submitted  this  amend- 
ment at  their  request  night  before  last. 
The  Northeast  poultry  growers  asked  for 
this  amendment.  Dairy  producers  will 
also  be  affected,  but.  of  course,  they  op- 
erate under  marketing  orders.  The  cost 
of  feed  enters  into  the  fixing  of  the  price 
of  milk  which  they  sell. 

However,  this  is  the  poultry  growers' 
amendment. 


and  because  of  my  concern  I  have  spoken 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to 
the  people  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration about  the  problem. 

I  understand  the  Secretary  has  written 
a  letter  to  thp  distinguished  Senaton 
from  Connecticut,  which  is  on  its  way 
The  Senators  have  inquired  about  thli 
problem. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  some  time  a«o 
for  a  statement  which  would  be  some- 
what helpful  in  explaining  exactly  what 
the  Department  is  doing  concerning  the 
problem  underlined  by  the  amendment. 
The  Secretary  said,  in  his  statement: 

The  1963  feed  grain  program  and  xtt 
pending  legislation  for  a  similar  program  In 
1964  and  1965— 

That  Is,  the  bill  before  the  Senate 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr   HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  have  been  In- 
formed that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  returning  my  call  to  him.  There 
is  supposed  to  be  a  letter  on  Its  way. 
to  straighten  out  this  situation.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  amendment  is  ready 
to  go  to  a  vote  or  not,  but  I  intend  to 
step  out  of  the  Chamber  and  take  the  cail 
of  the  Secretar:  of  Agriculture  who  has 
just  returned  from  South  America. 

So  far  as  I  am  personally  concemed. 
if  this  problem  can  be  straiphtened  out 
administratively  there  is  no  need  for  the 
legislation,  but  the  Secretary  has  the 
administrative  power,  and  I  think  he 
should  exercise  it.  If  he  would  so  exer- 
cise It,  I  would  certainly  vote  against 
the  amendment.  However,  if  the  Secre- 
tary falls  to  exercise  It.  we  shall  have  no 
alternative  but  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 

Mr.  ELLENDER. 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   HUMPHREY. 

Mr.  ELLENDER. 
assurance  that  the  Secretary-  of  Agri- 
culture does  have  authority  to  act 
administratively. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Miiuie- 
sota  has  expired.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  more   time? 


Mr.  President,  will 

I  yield. 
I  give  the  Senator 


jilr.  ELLENDER.  I  jrleld  the  Senator 
3  more  minutes. 

"Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  may  proceed  for 
3  more  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  was  indicating  previously,  the  Secre- 
tary has  told  me: 

The  1963  feed  grain  program  and  the 
pending  legislation  lor  a  similar  program  in 
19^  and  1966  differ  in  the  basic  concept 
from  that  which  was  in  effect  for  1961  and 
U  currently  In  effect  for  1962.  Under  these 
earlier  programs,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  marketing  feed  grain  certificates  as  re- 
quested by  producers,  so  as  to  Insure  that  the 
benefits  of  ttie  program  accrued  to  the  coop- 
erating producers.  This  has  been  a  most 
difficult  provision  of  law  to  administer,  and 
we  recognize  that  many  problems  have  been 
created  by  it.  This  wiis  also  recognized  by 
Congress  and  was  at  least  partially  the  rea- 
son for  modifying  the  1963  feed  grain  pro- 
frram  as  part  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1963. 
In  this  1963  program,  and  again  In  the  pro- 
gram for  1964  and  1965,  as  Indicated  in 
HR  4997.  the  cooperating  producers  are  as- 
sured benefits  of  the  program  through  the 
use  of  a  payment  In  lilnd.  thereby  eliminat- 
ing the  need  for  a  so-called  sellback 
prorlslon. 

It  was  the  sellback  provision  which 
precipitated  the  problem,  because  under 
the  sellback  provision  there  were  cer- 
tain discrepancies  In  price  structure  as 
the  program  was  administered  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

In  fact,  the  law  is  specific  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  under  the  1963  pro- 
gram, and  again  under  the  pending  legisla- 
tion, for  1964  and  1965  cannot  market  grain 
represented  by  certificates  at  less  than  the 
loan  level. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  ex- 
plained that  the  loan  level  takes  into 
consideration  the  differentials,  and  has 
read  the  provision  of  the  law  relating  to 
the  loan  level. 

The  1963  act,  as  well  as  the  language  con- 
tained in  HH  4997.  is  specific  in  requiring 
the  Secretary  to  value  feed  grains  at  not  less 
than  the  current  loan  level.  Since  the  Sec- 
retary Is  required  by  law  to  take  Into  account 
the  historical  price  relationships  of  feed 
grains  in  establishing  the  loan  level,  it  is 
dear  that  this  limitation  would  also  apply 
to  the  valuation  of  feed  grains  sold  under 
this  payment-ln-klnd  authority  contained  In 
this  act  and  in  the  pending  legislation. 
Thus,  since  this  is  covered  in  existing  law, 
there  Is  obviously  no  need  for  further  amend- 
ments. 

This  new  concept  which  will  become  effec- 
Uve  beginning  with  the  1963  markeUng  year 
and  will  apply  to  1964  and  1965.  assuming 
the  pending  leglslaUon  is  enacted,  will  elim- 
inate many  of  the  administrative  problems, 
as  well  as  great  dlflJculty  in  maintaining  his- 
torical price  relationship  as  between  States 
and  regional  areas.  The  Department  in  ad- 
ministering the  1963  and  subsequent  pro- 
grams will  take  every  possible  step  to  value 
feed  grains  released  under  the  limited  author- 
ity In  the  act  so  as  to  maintain  the  historical 
price  differential  as  between  various  geo- 
graphical areas. 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
again  expired. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.     May  I  have  1  more 
minute? 

Mr  ELLENDER.    I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  fnnn  Minnesota, 
crx 54S 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  may  proceed  for 

1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  outlined,  the  present  law  gives 
authority  to  the  Secretary  to  administer 
the  law  so  as  to  take  Into  consideration 
the  historical  geographic  price  differen- 
tials, so  there  is  no  need  for  any  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  would  only  further 
confuse  the  law.  The  law  already  Is 
suflBcient  to  empower  the  Secretary  to 
act  in  terms  of  historical  price  relation- 
ships in  geographic  areas. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  may  proceed  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  very  much  Inter- 
ested in  the  answer  that  the  Secretary 
has  had  an  opportunity,  under  the  law. 
to  equalize  conditions  for  the  sale  of 
Government-owned  feed  in  different 
areas.  I  do  not  blame  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  trying  to  retain  the  ad- 
vantages they  have  had. 

For  example,  Connecticut  dairy  pro- 
ducers pay  $4.05  per  100  poimds  of  dairy 
feed.  Minnesota  dairy  producers  pay 
$3.20,  a  difference  of  about  25  percent. 

On  poultry,  Connecticut  producers 
pay  $4.05  per  100  pounds  for  poxiltry 
rations.  Minnesota  producers  pay  $3.02, 
also  a  differential  of  25  percent. 

There  is  a  differential  as  between  the 
different  States.  There  is  an  advantage 
to  the  Midwest,  because  they  produce  it. 
Nevertheless,  there  Is  no  excuse  for  the 
Secretary  making  a  difference  in  price, 
under  similar  conditions,  for  States  that 
have  a  similar  degree  of  deficit  produc- 
tion. 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  be  a 
gentle  persuader  to  impress  on  him  the 
fact  that  up  in  New  England,  New  York, 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  and  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  we  also  feel  we  are 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges. 

We  are  not  trying  to  raise  the  price 
of  Government-owned  feed  to  the  South- 
east producers.  We  merely  want  equi- 
table treatment  with  them;  and  we  are 
probably  a  greater  deficit  area  than  the 
South,  outside  of  Florida. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  on  my  time? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator's 
amendment  would  preserve  the  very 
thing  he  is  talking  about — the  differen- 
tials that  exist — because  feed  is  produced 
in  Minnesota,  and  the  price  would  be  dif- 
ferent in  contrast  to  what  it  would  be 
in  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire.  The 
amendment  reads: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
the  differentials  In  feed  grain  prices  that 
have  existed  historically  between  various 
geographic  areas^ 

And  so  forth.  What  has  existed  will 
still  exist.  Therefore,  that  Is  not  dis- 
turbed. 

Mr.  AIK:en.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  my  interpretation  of  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  to  keep  the  situation 
In  line  by  any  means  whatsoever,  includ- 
ing transportation  costs.    The  Secretary 


can  charge  up  to  the  going  market  price 
in  any  area  of  the  country.  He  does  have 
a  minimum;  he  cannot  go  below  the  sup- 
port price. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  correct 
The  law  states  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Or  he  can  charge  the 
market  price. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    He  can  charge  the 

current  loan  price  under  the  act  of  1962. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    He  could  charge  $1.65  in 

New  England,  and  he  could  sell  It  in 

Minnesota  for  $1.25. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  Is  an  expert  in  this  field,  and 
he  knows  full  well  that  I  was  the  one  who 
was  complaining  the  loudest  about  the 
use  of  section  22  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  under  the  special  provision 
relating  to  transportation.  That  was 
corrected  in  the  legislation  last  year.  So 
the  historical  price  relationships  em- 
bodied in  the  act  of  1962  have  been  clari- 
fied. This  differential  cannot  be  made 
by  some  kind  of  discretionary  use  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  favor  a  certain  geographi- 
cal area.  In  other  words,  the  transpor- 
tation and  other  costs  must  be  considered 
in  the  prices  that  are  charged. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  not  think,  however,  that  it 
would  be  far  better  for  the  administra- 
tion to  protect  the  exports  of  the  poul- 
try producers  of  Arkansas,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  other  States  rather  than 
offer  them  the  support  price  and  a  lower 
cost  on  feed  grains,  when  they  cannot 
market  their  poultry? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do.  There  Is  no 
more  vigorous  exponent  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  export  markets  than  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Secre- 
tary went  to  Paris  and  spoke  out  in  such 
clear  and  explicit  terms  that  everybody 
knows  he  meant  it.  But  he  needs  the 
support  of  Congress.  Secretary  Free- 
man, if  he  has  done  any  one  thing,  has 
done  that  job  well.  He  is  a  fighter  for 
the  protection  of  export  markets. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  1 
minute  left,  and  I  yield  it  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  said  that 
since  the  act  of  1962  this  problem  has 
been  taken  care  of.  That  may  have 
been  the  intention,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  has  been  taken  care  of.  because  since 
the  act  of  1962  there  has  been  a  prob- 
lem affecting  the  Midwest.  In  the  case 
of  the  Chicago  market,  the  Secretary  has 
computed  the  cost  of  transportation  of 
grain  into  the  Southeast,  as  I  recall,  at 
25  cents  a  bushel.  In  some  cases  this 
has  been  fair.  In  other  cases  it  has  not 
been.  Where  not,  we  have  had  a  dis- 
criminatory situation.  I  believe  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont would  take  care  of  that  situation. 
I  am  not  saying  that  the  Secretary  is 
not  trying  to  do  a  good  job.  I  say  he  is 
going  about  it  the  wTong  way  when  he 
says  he  will  use  the  average,  and  we  are 
told  the  average  will  operate  equitably, 
in  general.  We  are  not  concerned  about 
the  general  situation,  but  rather  with 
the  exceptions  which  feel  the  force  of 
inequity.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 
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Mr.   HUMPHREY.     The   language  of  price  of  the  grain.     This  has  been  the  Since  this  could  be  done  admlni.K. 

the  amendment  does  not  refer  to  trans-  historic  practice.    That  practice  Is  being  tlvely,  he  felt  there  was  no  nec^i^* 

porUUon.     We  took  care  of  that  prob-  maintained.    The  purpose  of  the  amend-  try  to  meet  the  problem  with  an  ana2»)° 

lem  last  year  In  the  act  and  by  the  ex-  ment  Is  right     However,  the  amendment  ment   such   as   the   one   oflered  ^^' 

change    of    letters    which    the   Senator  Is  covered  by  the  existing  law  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vern^^ 

The     the  Senator  yield  to  me?  '  *^ 

Mr    AIKEN.     I  may  want  to  us€  oj 


from  Minnesota  placed  In  the  Record  exchange  of  communications, 

and  has  asked  the  Secretary  to  abide  by.  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  of  the  time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Senator  from  Vermont  refers  to  the  his-  Mr    HUMPHREY.     May  I  have  one 


2 '2  minutes. 


torlcal  dlflerenUals  in  feed  grain  prices     half  minute?  Last  winter,  when  the  differential 

In  the  various  geographic  areas,  and  says         Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield  to  the  Sena-  put  Into  effect    I  contacted  the  r>  *** 

that  thPv  .,hflJl  h*.  nhsprvpH  hv  th*  <-,^m_      tor.  nje„t    of    Agriculture    and    recelv^f*^ 

This     provision  surance    somewhat    similar    to   the  **" 


that  they  shall  be  observed  by  the  Com-     tor 
modlty  Credit  Corporation  Mr 


HUMPHREY 


The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The  would  actually  weaken  the  case  for  the  surance   received    by   the   Senator  f  ^ 

Senators  time  has  expired.  Northea.st»Mn  United  States.     I  did  not  Connecticut.    Nearly  5  months  have » 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr.    President.    I  *'a"t  to  have  to  say  this  because  I  have  by.  and  I  have  not  seen  any  effort  m!l* 

yield  I  more  minute  to  the  Senator  from  J^^t  had  a  big  argument  with  the  De-  to  carry  out  that  assurance     If  thev 

Iowa.  partment  of  Agriculture  over  what  it  is  tend  to  do  it.  the  amendment  will  no.t 

Mr.  MILLER.     The  Senator  from  Ver-  ^f^^"^  ^°  ^"^  ^  ^^^  Midwest.     Frankly,  any  harm  whatever,  because  the  Dunl2 

mont  has  already  said  this  means  not  ^"'^  amendment  is  better  for  the  Mid-  of  the  amendment  is  to  see  to  it  ih! 

only   the   base  price  of   the  commodity  ^^^"^  becau5e  it  does  not  take  Into  con-  they  carry  out  the  assurance  which ^ 

but  also  the  transportation  cost.  ■"^^^*^'^i}  transportation  cost.  given  to  the  Senator  from  ConnJcnJ^, 


Mr.   HUMPHREY.     The   language   of  ,   ^^\  K^'^^^''^^  OFFICER.       The  today    and    was   given    to   me   ne^rW 

..le  amendment  sUtes;  time  of  the  Seiia^or  has  expired.  months  ago                                            '^  ^ 

Notwuhatandlng    any    other    provision    of  ^^    RIBICOPF.     Mr^  President.  I  ask  Mr.    RIBICOFF      The   senior  Senator 

law  the  differential,  in'eedgrairpricea  that  unammous  consent  for  3  more  minutes  to  from   Connecticut   and  I  have  h^  S 

have    exiated    historically    between    various  ^iscuss  the  conversation  I  had  with  the  same  response  to  many  letters  thatw! 

geographic  area*  shall   be  observed   by   the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  ^ave  sent  to  the  Department     Howp.J 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  m  the  valua-  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER       If    the  at  the  present  time   since  this  is  a  cnJ^i 

tlon  of  any  feed  grains  released  under  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  obtains  unanl-  mnffpr     the    Q^/^rofo,-.,    „f     a     ^^'y*^ 

n^ous  consem   that  may  be  done  rbably  T.l^ZrinelJ^f^'Z 

I  say.  most  respectfully,  that  that  is  J*'    "^"^.f^  •  ^^  ^7,^''*^"^-   '."  to  talk  with  the  Senators  from  ihe  N?w 

already  In  the  law,  and  I  say    most  re-  °rder  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  opposi-  England  States. 

spectfully.    that    transportation   charges  tlon,  I  suggest  that  an  additional  5  mm-  j^r    AIKFJ^J      All  I  can  say  is  that  m 

and  other  charges  relating  to  loan  grains  "^^^  ^  allowed,  so  the  opponents  of  the  ^ew  England  we  can  live  fru^-ally   but 

on  which  there   are  Commodity  Credit  amendment  may  have  time  to  respond  we  cannot  live  wholly  on  promises 

loans  were  covered  by  the  exchan^^e  of  O^h^^ls^.   I  ff"   a'/^id   we  shall  have  j^r  RIBICOFF.     I  hope  the  Secreta-r 

letters  which.  In  the  debate  last  year.  I  ^''"^^  suggestions  for  unanmious  con-  ^.,,1  ^^^^  ^ut  his  commitment, 

placed  in  the  Record,  and  as  to  which  ^"V_     pRp-oTnTivjo     OPFirFr?        Th^  ^^''    ^USCHE.     Mr.    President,  if  i 

the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  committed  ^v,           ^Kt^iuiiNu     (jM-icrJK.       ine  ^ad   any   question  about  how  I  should 

himself  to  respect  those  charges  and  to  ^eA'V'r^'^es^for  Vminut^s            '  '^''  °"  ^^^  amendment.  It  has  now  S 

include  them  In  the  price.  Mr   eSeS)ER      Mr  President  I  ask  '^^'"Pl^^ely  removed  by  the  recitation  of 

sary.     I  think  all  It  Is  doing  is  confusing  minnt^  nn  earh  side  ^  ^^^  ^^^  equalization  of  rights 

the   record.     There   was   a  good   record  Vi^P^RF^mmfinPTrirFR      Withnnf  °"  ^^'^  ^^^^^     N°*'  ^omes  the  time  for 

ISnl^^^ed'"'  '"^  '^^  ''  '"'"^  "^"  ^'-  obT^  ion.^  l^S^'or^^d'^^''      "^''"""^  u^e' "des^ed^bv^'S^'st^r  °"  T^" 

ministered.  ^     RIBICOFF      Mr   President    I  ex-  f  ^^^"^^^    ^^   ^^^   Secretary-  of  Agn- 

.M^K^i''^'^-     ^"    ^^^^'^^"*-    '  planned  I?  th^^reury  of  Agncut  'Tl^^^ellZ^lt  T^  i""  'u'.^T 

yield  back  my  Ume.  [he  deep  concern  of  the  senior  Senator  vnn  want  "                                            '^'" 

Mr.     WILLIAMS    of     Delaware.     Mr.  from  Connecticut  and  myself  concerning  ..      It^ttki      tv          u              ,.,      . 

President,  will  the  Senator  yield  1  mln-  the  impact  of  the  feed  grain  law  upon  ,  ^^'  ,^h  ^^      ^  ^"^""^  ^^^^  *''''""^  ^°' 

ute  of  that  time  to  me?  the  poultry  raisers  of  Connecticut  and     ^  ^  IV^'^^ ., 

Mr.  ET .LENDER.     I  yield  1  minute  to  New  England  ^^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER      All  time 

the  Senator  from  Delaware.  The    Secretary    assured    me    that    he  'or  debate  has  expired.    The  question  u 

Mr.  wn.IJAMS  of  Delaware.    I  think  would^take  It  Into  account  and  he  would  °"  agreeing   to  the  amendment  offered 

there  has  been  some  misunderstanding  assure  all  New  England  Senators  that  the  7     ^"f       J^^^^    ^^^^    Vermont    !Mr 

of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  poultry  growers  In  New  England  would  ^iken  1   and  other  Senators.     The  yeaj 

Vermont.    The  Senator  from  Minnesota  be  treated  in  the  same  way  and  as  fairly  *,     .  "*^'f     „^\  ^*^"   °''^^''^"d'  ^^  ^« 

Is  correct  in  stating  that  it  does  not  af-  as  poultry  growers  in  the  remainder  of  ^^^^^  *'^  '^all  the  roll, 

feet  rates  as  such.    The  amendment  af-  the  country  were  treated,  and  that  he  '^^^  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

facts   the   situation   existing   when    the  would  try  to  make  sure  that  there  would  ^^^  ^o^^- 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  opens  up  Bin  X  be  no  differential  between  the  price  of  Mr.  MANSFIELD  1  when  his  name  wu 

In  the  Midwest  and  sells  at  $1.10  from  grain  going  Into  the  New  England  States  called*.    On  this  vote  I  have  paired  with 

the   shipping   point,   when   he  can  open  and     that    going    to    the    Southeastern  the    senior    Senator    from    Illinois   [Mr 

up  a  bin  In  another  area  and  sell  at  $1.25  States.  Dirksen  1     If  he  were  pre.sent  and  votln? 

from  the  shipping  point.    The  differen-  He  further  assured  me  that  he  would  he  would  vote  "yea."    If  I  were  at  liberty 

tials  are  not  Involved.     The  grains  may  be  willing  to  meet  with  Senators  from  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."    Therefore  I 

be  sold  within  the  same  transportation  the  New  England  States,  including  the  withhold  my  vote, 

rates.  Senator   from   Vermont   and    the   senior  Mrs.   NEUBERGER    <when  her  name 

I  am  supporting  the  amendment  be-  Senator   from   Connecticut   and   myself,  was  called*      On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 

cause  I  do  not  think  the  Secretary  should  and  other  Senators  from  New  England,  with  the  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr  Mus- 

be  able  to  open  up  a  reservoir  of  grain  and  that  we  could  bring  in  any  experts  kie  1 .     If  he  were  present  and  voting  he 

at   a   bargain   price   without   offering  it  we  might  wish  to  bring  in  from  our  re-  would  vote  "yea."    If  I  were  permitted  to 

to  other  areas  at  the  same  bargain  price  spectlve    States,    to    discuss   this   entire  vote.   I   would   vote  "nay."     I  therefore 

f.o.b.  the  shipping  point.  situation  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     The  price  relates  He  again  assured  me  that  he  would  try  The  rollcall  was  concluded, 

to  the  present  loan  rate.     That  is   the  to  be  fair  and  eliminate  any  inequities  Mr.    HUMPHRETV      I   announce  that 

price  the  Secretary  Is  required  to  go  by.  that  exist  between  the  rest  of  the  country  the  Senator   from   Tennessee   I  Mr.  Ki- 

The  current  loan  rate  takes  into  con-  and  the  poultry  growers  in  our  respective  fauverI,   the   Senator  from   Utah   (Mr 

sideratlon  cost  factors   relating   to   the  States  in  New  England.  Moss  I.    the    Senator    from    Rhode   Is- 
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jand  [Mr.  PtllI,  and  the  Senator  from         Mr.    CURTIS      Mr    President    I  rail  «  i  v.  w 

TexM  TMr.  Yarborough]  are  absent  on     up  my  amendment  No.  90  and  ^k  that  ^rl  L^^      are  received  by  VS.  farm- 

offlcial  business.  it  be  read.  ^^*^  ^"'  ^^^fhers.  and  feeders. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from         The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     The  v,     J  *  v  ^^""^'^  the  Senate  that  every 

Maine  [Mr.  Muskh]   Is  absent  due  to     amendment  of   the  Senator  from  N*>  offf  ^      ^^^*°*^^  P^^^^*^^**  ^^  the  United 

illness.  braska  will  be  read.  ^^^^  consumes  feed  grains.     All   the 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present         The  Legislative  Clerk     On  oaee  12  Pr°°"C"on— whether  it  be  live  animals 

gndvotinp.  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.     in   line    14.   it   is   proposed   to   add    tht*  fL       fc.    °^    ^^^^   Products— imported 
Yarborough]  would  vote  "nay."                    following  new  sections'  ,  ?^  °}^^^  countries  adds  to  our  surplus 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten-        That  in  adriifinr,  t^  -,,„    .».     .  ?     ^^  grains.     I  hope  the  powers  that 

nessee  (Mr.  KErAUVER]  is  paired  with  the     lm^ed'Sy''t';"The*?eThe?e?y'SSs?d*J  ^Jrin  ""'T'  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  °^  ^^^^ 

senator  from  Colorado  [Mr  Allott].    If     duty  of  25  per  centum  ad  valorem  uSSun  ^™^^^ent    m    accordance    with    their 

present  and   voting,   the  Senator  from     P^^ts  under  any  speciflc  import  ciassifica-  "^'^.^^^^"^^^  ^^^^  i"  accordance  with  the 

Tennessee   would   vote   "nay."    and    the      ^'^^  covering  the  following  articles  entered  °^€^'its  involved. 

Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea."     °5  ^'"^^^rawn  from  warehouse  for  consump-         ^f-  President,  this  year   for  the  first 

on  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah     n^^r  rwr^K^*"'',,'''"^"''^''   ^^^^   beginning  time,  in  substance,  the  United  Stat.^^  hoc 

fMr.  MOSS]  is  paired  with  the  Senator     "m^ort^'undeT  sich 'imnir. 'T"'.«°'  *^^  imported  more  meat  Ld^at^r^'ucS 

f:^m  Rhode  Islai^d  [Mr  PELLl.    If  pres-     ciur"ing%hrSLnrr%irrT957'^s?ch^idT  ^^^"  it  has  exported.     With  oS^^arg? 

ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah     tionai  duty  to  apply  only  to  the  respective  f.®^'^"'  ^arms  and  our  great  consump- 
would  vote  "nay,    and  the  Senator  from     ^^-pon  ciassiflcation  with  respect  to  which       °"  °^  ^^^^  Products,  we  have  consist 

Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea."  imports  in  any  calendar  year  are  In  excess  ^"^1^  been  able  to  provide  for  our  own 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  announce  that  the  ""'  ?l^Z'f,?'''}r^ '^^'^ ■  ^^  yet  have  been  able  to  export  hS 

senator  from  Colorado    (Mr    Allott  1,  cUd  neUmbsV^^n"!?'^^  ^^^''^'^'  '^^^P  ^•"-  "^"^^^'^^  ^^^^  i"  substantial  quantities 

the  senator  from  Illmois  ( Mr.  Dirksen  I .  i'n^puf  p^Ts    ' '  ""''  ^°^''  "^^^^  '°^  ^^^^'^-  ^ov.-ever,  a  few  countries  with  ext?eme7y 

and  the  Senator  from  New  York   [Mr.         (2)  Beef    veal    nork    mntt.nn    o«h  ,      w  ^°^'  Production  costs,  and  unhamopj-Pd 

j.vrrsi  are  ijecessarily  absent.  fresh,  chuied.  o'  ^r^^en'or^^Va^^    p"'-'  '^    ^^!.  ''''<^'   sanitary   and    pa^S 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  ^^^^d.  or  canned  except  offal  and  caWd  regulations  which  are  properly  enforced 

[Mr.  DIRKSEN]  has  been  previously  an-  '^"^"^d  beef.  ^^^°  so  rigidly  in  the  United  States  have  now 

nounced.  Rv.ff  nf  v"^!  J'"^'^^  imposed  by  this  Act  organized   for   large-scale   inroads   inf/i 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo-  'L  J   J^^  ^7^^'''^  ^°'"  administrative  purposes  this  market.  mroads   into 

rado  [Mr.   Ali.ott]    is  paired   with  the         e^^'f  i^P°*^^  ''y  ^^^  Tariff  Act  of  1930.        Imports  have  been  ^rnnrir,.. 

senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Keeauver'l  soSnVpSSca\?e  'T.  ZZ\T^  .^fn^  ^^^^  ^rlilJ'^^^eXZVsll^^ly'lS'/- 

If  present  and  votmg,  the  Senator  from  by  the  President  in  a  notlceVth?^reta'r^  *^^"^^  ^^  ^^^ep  markets  are  unShi 

Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen-  of  the  Treasury  following  such  neg?^atloS  ^"^  unsteady;  farmers  of  aifkinSs  who 

at^r  from  Tennessee  would  vote  "nay."  ^  may  be  necessary  to  effect  a  mcSlflca  ?on  r^i^  ^^^  animals  for  cash  inSme  are 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from  ?'  ^'"minatlon  of  any  international  obUga-  demanding  that  something  h^H^^.r 

New  York  ( Mr.  JavitsI  would  vote  "yea."  ^°"^°'  ,'^,%^"?*''  ^^^«  ^'^^  ^^'^^^it  stem  the  rfsingUdeoMm^fts  ^ 

The  result   was   announced— yeas   38  ^,1^.     J^^^^'  ''"*  ^"  ^"^  *^«'"t  "ot  later  than         It  wa.«!  in  nn«.owi T  : 

nays52,asfollows:  ''''  ''■  -"L?^^''  ""^  '^'  ^^^  °'  — -^  of  ParlTtJfe  ?rr^?ha^Trr^'icTd  on 

--'^«'  .ufstioS^"^"-    r-  ^-^^^-^-  -  the  -uTd\i?por^^,Hir/^/utieTt  t^^ 

a^:^;;..          S°o?Jwa.r         K"^  r/sf  ?o"r  iLT^s'Z^'nZ  ^"^^^^^"^'  cTttTelh^Jep^^^dT^  a5^r ^^m  ^n  ^a'l  1 

^U           S^.T^-     -£n  Ilje  yeas  and  ^^,^  ^^^  ,,,^^^^  fi?g";>^ui"o7e^s:  S  "ll'lu'lZT  IZ^'Zt 

Bo«g.               HruBka              Ro°i;ii;.on  ^  ^^^^    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      How  mutton  and  lamb,  fresh  ^ozen   or^re 

?^f.o^  an","^^°    L^;,---''  Sebraskrvieid^'r  hf^^.t^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^^^nned.  except  come^Vef  ^iml 

Cfis^  Kennedy  sfmnson  ^^^braska  yield  to  himself?  Ported  above  the  amounts  of  the  re«!nS 

cooper  Kuche/  1^^°"  Mr    CURTIS.     Mr.  President.  I  yield     "^^  ^^ems  imported  during  the  cafe?do; 

^d               MecheL'  ^11  Zs!  Sel"        ^^^^  J^^J^^^^    OFFICER.      Very  ^r.   President,   this   is   a   reasonable 

"^"^''^         ^"^'  *^"-    ,^e  Senator   from   Nebraska  S  amendment.    It  does  not  impose  an  em 

NAYs_52  recognized.  bargo.    It  does  not  say   "Let  S  sh"tTff 

^fh'"            h"«^  Monroney                  ^1-    CURTIS.      Mr.    President,    the  ^"   imports."     It  pick^   out  T  year   in 

fTb'e                2'^A'L  Mo"*                    pending  bill  is  intended  to  imorove  t.hP  which  we  had  a  rea^nBhi.  tJJ,^.  ^, 
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Hart  Monroney  "^J:    «-/J«iii>.      Mr.    President,    the  au   imports."     It  picks   out   a  year  "in 

S^^ien  Xu^,  fneo^/nf"tH'  '".^"^^'^  ^  "^^'^"^'^  ^^  Which  we  had  a  reasonable  amou?ft  S 

HHi  ^ei^l,*  ar^J^LV^.^^^'^'^^^'"^^'^-     ^  ^^^^^s.  and  provides  that  When  the  im 

order  to  effect  such  a  price,  restrictions  ^^^  exceed  that  amount   they  wUl  be 

are  imposed  as  regards  the  ouantif.iec  nf  subject  to  an  additional  i'mr^.f  f„ J  ZZ 
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NOT  VOTTNG— 10 
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Neuberger 

So  Mr.  Aiken  s  amendment  was  re 

-'«^ted.  '^^  ;  -"-"  ^ciicve  we  must  nnd  new  uses  ^  submit  that  this  is  good  foreign  re- 
Mr.    ELLENDER.    Mr.    President     I  nrnd^.!.''°^°fV^^  ^'^^^  °^  farmers  lations.     Mr.    President       Would     our 

move  that  the  Senate  reconsSS X  vot^  S^^Ser"  J?nH^"7  T"^  ^  ^°^^^^  ^  "^^^^'^  "^^"^^  ^^  government  in  Se 

by  which  the  amendment  was  iSect^d  t^    n  ^^^^^^nt  which  I  shaU  offer,  world  which  had  an  agricultural  prob! 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  move^Tay  that  me^f   TnH  ^'^'"^;  ^'  ^^^^  °^  livestock,  lem  as  severe  in  naturV  as  ou^d  yet 

moUon  on  the  Uble.        °^^^^  ^  ^^^ 'hat  meat   and  meat  products  have  been  in  insisted   on   importing   food   pr^ScL, 

wicy  are  depressing  the     cannot  command  the  respect  of  other 
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"luex  u,  enect  such  a  price,  restrictions  ^F^  exceed  that  amount   they  wUl  be 

axe  imposed  as  regards  the  quantities  of  f^^Jf^^*  to  an  additional  iinport  tax  0^ 

the  commodities  the  farmers  may  plant,  ^^f-    ^  be^eve  this  is  the  most  logical 

Is  It  not  logicalthat  there  also  be  restric-  ^^^   reasonable  way  to  approach   this 

tions  on  the  amounts  which  can  be  im-  subject.    We  cannot  do  it  by  imDosirS 

ported?    I  believe  that  if  we  are  to  have  ''^^^as-    "  we  were  to  impose^'SiSf 

t^rff  rf  i^""  t"  ^?^  amounts  of  agricul-  which  restricted  the  number  of  cattle  to 

tural  products  placed  upon  the  market  ^  imported,  that  might  result  in  iii- 

and  If  we  are  to  impose  reductions  on  creased    Imports    of    meat    and    meat 

f^Lo^^^^K^      produced       by      U.S.  Products,    which    are    controlled    S    a 

farmers,     there     must     be     reasonable  different  measure.                              ^ 

oSnin^'n  ?Slf  'i^"    imports.      It    is    my  ^^This  amendment  provides  that  when 

opinion  that  the  agricultural  problem  is  ^he  Imports  in  any  of  these  ciassifica 

so  severe  that  we  must  tackle  it  from  "ons  exceed  the  1957  level    a  tSiff  of 

every  possible  angle.     So  I  think  there  25  percent  ad  valorem  shSl  he  toposed 

must  be  restrictions  on  imports.  upon  the  excess.                            "nposea 

5  *l^!°_^!!f!^A.^:^  ^^^^  .find  new  uses  .    ^  submit  that  this  is  good  foreign  re- 
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nations  by  importing  food  when  we  have 
such  a  severe  a«rlc\iltural  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  im porta  in  1957 
were  substantial.  An  additional  duty  of 
25  percent  would  not  affect  any  imports 
except  thoee  above  the  amounts  Im- 
ported during  that  year. 

My  bill,  which  I  offer  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill,  would  allow  us 
to  continue  to  purchase  very  substantial 
amounts  of  these  products  from  abroad. 
It  would  not  cut  back  foreign  produc- 
tion, it  would  merely  prevent  the  de- 
moralization of  our  domestic  farm  com- 
munities. If  something  is  not  done,  and 
imports  are  allowed  to  continue  to  grow 
and  replace  beef,  mutton,  and  pork 
which  would  otherwise  be  raised  and 
processed  in  the  United  States,  the  small 
farmer  may  just  as  well  fade  out  of  the 
competitive  picture  as  far  as  meat  ani- 
mals are  concerned.  This  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  Immediate  cash  returns 
to  the  farmer  will  be  gone. 

This  method  of  allowing  substantial 
imports  while  giving   some   needed   as- 
surance  to  our  farmers  that  they  can 
continue  to  exist  is  no  new  innovation. 
A    number    of    so-called    tarifT    quotas 
have  been  successfully  administered  in 
the  past  and  very  successfully  so.     I  re- 
call   an    attempt    to    save    our    copper 
mining  industry  resulted  in  a  bill  which 
assessed  additional  duties  when  the  price 
of  copiaer  dropped  below  a  certain  point. 
That  action  did  save  that  industry  and 
yet  it  did  not  prevent  open  competition 
Even  now.  as  a  result  of  our  foreign 
trade  agreements,  certain  cattle  may  en- 
ter the  United  States  at  a  very  low  tariff 
flg\ire.  but  that  tariff  rate  is  increased 
when  imports  reach  a  certain  point.     I 
may  state  that  imports  of  live  cattle  have 
not  yet  reached  that  maximum,  because 
foreign    growers    have    found    it    more 
profitable  to  dress  and  pack  the  animals 
before  shipment  to  the  United  States, 
and  there  is  no  present  additional  tariff 
on  the  dressed  meats  imported  above  a 
given  amount.    That  is  the  purpose  of 
my  amendment.     It  would  allow  a  very 
large   amount   of   Imports   of   both   live 
animals  and  dressed  and  packed  meats — 
but  above   that   reasonable   amount    it 
would  provide  for  the  collection  of  ad- 
ditional duties. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  plight  of  the  small  meat- 
packers  of  the  country,  particularly  those 
who  manufacture  cold  cuts,  sausages, 
and  products  of  that  type.  They  face 
severe  competition.  I  suggest  that 
Senators  visit  one  of  the  food  markets. 
They  will  be  shocked  by  the  unreason- 
able amoimt  of  foreign  meat  products 
which  is  offered  for  sale. 

I  do  not  propose  that  all  foreign  prod- 
ucts be  shut  out.  I  do  not  propose 
that  we  abolish  competition.  I  suggest 
a  reasonable  solution  that  after  we  reach 
the  1957  level,  which  was  a  fair  year,  an 
additional  duty  be  imposed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
giilshed  colleague. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  First,  I  commend  my 
colleague  for  having  submitted  hla 
amendment,  which  is  the  substance  of  a 
bill  which  he  has  pending.     It  reaches 


a  point  which  is  very  important  in  the 
economy  of  the  Midwest  particularly. 

However.  I  should  like  to  ask  my  col- 
league if  it  has  not  been  true  that  it  has 
been  the  consistent  and  emphatic  posi- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that 
these  Imports  are  not  harmful  to  the 
cattle  market  price  insofar  as  the  raiser 
and  producer  is  concerned. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  Traditionally  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  forced  into  a 
position  of  supporting  the  State  Depart- 
ment. On  this  issue  no  unit  in  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government  has 
spoken  up  or  moved  at  all  in  behalf  of  the 
American  farmer 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  It  not  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  principal  reason  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  advances  for 
his  position  is  that  it  is  the  prime  beef 
market  which  is  the  one  that  has  suffered 
price  reversals  and  a  price  depression, 
whereas  the  imports  that  are  coming  in 
are  the  lower  grades  of  beef — the  lesser 
grades  of  beef — rather  than  those 
that  are  suffering  the  Impact  of  price 
lowerms^'' 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  true.  Imports 
are  creating  the  toughest  competition  In 
the  lower  grades.  But  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  made  another 
attack  on  the  high  quality  meats.  I  m- 
vlte  the  Senator's  attention  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  National  Livestock  Pro- 
ducers before  the  Treasury  Department 
within  the  last  few  weeks  protesting 
Treasury  regulations  and  confusion 
In  respect  to  expense  accounts,  which  has 
caused  a  drop  in  the  consumption  of  the 
best  steaks  and  the  best  roast  beef. 
Prices  have  gone  consistently  down.  The 
prices  received  by  the  farmers  and  the 
ranchers  today  are  shamefully  lower,  in 
the  light  of  all  the  costs  that  they  must 
face. 

Mr.  HRUSKA     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  further. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  However.  Is  it  not  true 
that  whatever  the  position  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  might  be — and  he 
has  stated  it  repeatedly— that  there  is 
one  aspect  which  he  has  never  met  in 
this  regard,  and  that  is  the  effect  It 
would  have  on  the  bill  which  is  now 
under  consideration;  namely,  that  ever>' 
ton  of  beef  is  reported,  whether  It  be 
high  quality  or  low  quality.  That  means 
that  beef  is  being  sold  and  consumed 
In  this  country-  which  has  not  consumed 
any  of  the  feed  grains  of  which  we  have 
such  a  great  surplus  and  against  which 
the  pending  bill  is  directed  for  correc- 
tive measures 

Mr.  CURTIS.     That  Is  very  true. 
Mr.    President,    may    I    inquire    how 
much   time  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  15  minutes  and  has 
15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  thank  also  my  colleague. 

In  response  to  what  my  colleague  has 
said.  I  wish  to  quote  from  a  statement 
of  a  farm  editor  in  Nebraska.  He  said: 
I  also  told  these  people,  that  In  the  past 
year,  if  you  will  check  the  records,  you  will 
find  that  our  Import  over  export  of  meat 
products  will  t)e  roughly  4>,  to  5  percent 
If   the    United    SUtes    were    called    upon   to 
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produce  this  extra  4>^   to  5  percent  im 
of  meat  over  exp>ort,  It  would  require  *ii£r 

000  acres  of   American   production  of 
and  feed  crops  to  produce  that  extr»  4?** 
5  percent  of  meat  Imported  over  export V^ 
a  good  many  years  we  have  gone  alon,  J!? 
the   foreign  countries      They  have  Imnor, 
roughly  3  to  3»:,   percent.     We  have  exDon!S 
approximately    that    same    amount    and 
that    left    no    net    import    over   export      * 
of  course,  now  In  the  past  5  or  6  yean  ^ 
port  from  various  foreign  countries  of  m 
has  consistently  Increased  to  where  now**' 

1  stated.   4' J    to   5    percent   of   our  dom-t!* 
production  of  meat  Is  being  Imported  TJ; 
that,    as   I   stated.    woUld    require   44  60owS 
acres   to    produce   that  extra   5   percent     i 
the  meantime  our  Federal  Government  t,i 
us  farmers  that  It  has  become  neceasarT*^ 
retire  50  million  acres  of  food  production^ 
bring  production  In   balance  with  conguan 
tlon.     And    here,    and    here    alone    on   thu 
extra  meat  tonnage,  we  would  have  an  nn! 
portunlty    to   set    aside— or    utilize   rath» 
44.600.000  acres  to  produce  the  extra  41    i^ 
5    percent   of   meat   which    Is   Imported  IZ 
our  exports  ^ 

Mr   President.  I  wish  to  give  an  lUm 
tratlon.  by  use  of  figures. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  I  may.  first  I  wish  to 
read  the  figures.  Then  I  shall  be  hanDv 
to  yield  for  a  question. 

My  distinguished  colleague  menUoneti 
the  lower  grade  meats.  I  wish  to  read 
the  figures  on  imjwrts  of  boneless  beef 
and  veal  in  million  of  pounds. 

From  1951  to  1955  they  averaged  182 
million. 

In  1958,  they  were  255.9  million 
In  1959,  they  were  469  2  million 
In  1960,  they  were  383.9  million 
In  1961.  they  were  527.5  million 
In  1962.  they  were  782.8  million. 
In  other  words,  from  1951  to  1961  oui 
imports  of  this  classification  of  meat  in- 
creased  by    2,898   percent.     From  1951 
to  1962.  they  Increased  by  4,301  percent 
Mr.  President,  how  can  the  Senate  Ig- 
nore   that   problem    and    force   furtlier 
restrictions    on    the   producers   of  feed 
grains  in  this  country? 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senators  concern  about  the 
declining  livestock  prices  is  well  taker. 
I  certainly  share  his  alarm  and  concer;. 
about  this  very  serious  problem 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  Is  proposing  nilghl 
more  properly  be  considered  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  I  think,  also,  thatth: 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  Is  absolutely  correc'. 
when  he  stresses  that  any  amendment 
no  matter  how  worthy  it  might  be,  might 
jeopardize  the  pa.ssage  of  the  overall  bill 
I  wonder  If  the  Senator  would  be  will- 
ing to  Introduce  a  bill  as  separate  legis- 
lation, to  be  considered  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  should  the  amendment  fall 
today. 

Mr  CURTIS.  It  has  been  introduced 
already  as  a  separate  bill  There  is  no 
better  time  than  now  to  con.slder  it 
Now  the  Senate  is  considering  agricul- 
ture. Now  the  Senate  is  seeking  to 
Impose  restrictions  on  American  pro- 
duction Now  is  the  time  to  Impose 
restrictions  on  the  flood  of  foreign  prod- 
ucts going  into  our  markets. 
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So  far  as  the  amendment  perhaps 
jeopardizing  passage  of  the  bill  Is  con- 
cerned at  least  that  is  not  a  novel  sug- 
gestion That  is  used  against  every 
amendment  on  every  subject  when  Sen- 
ators are  without  an  argument  as  to  its 

merits. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  again  I  wish  to  stre.ss  the 
fact  that  I  think  there  Is  considerable 
merit  in  what  the  Senator  proposes  to- 
day but  I  am  equally  sure  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  which  would  help  us  to 
limit  feed  grain  production  to  a  reason- 
able degree,  also  Is  very  important  in 
terms  of  stabilizing  livestock  and  meat 
prices.  I  would  not  like  to  see  anything 
done  today  which  would  in  any  way 
jeopardize  passage  of  the  bill. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  Senator 
has  introduced  the  amendment  as  a 
separate  piece  of  proposed  legislation. 
While  I  should  like  to  study  it  a  little 
further.  I  am  generally  sympathetic  with 
what  the  Senator  seeks  to  do. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  remind  the  Senator 
that  acceptance  of  the  amendment  would 
speed  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  doubt  if  very  many 
Senators  would  vote  against  passage  of 
the  bill  if  the  amendment  were  agreed 
to.  Every  Senator  who  is  at  all  in  tune 
with  agriculture  in  the  United  States 
knows  that  this  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  problem. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  recog- 
nize that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  put  out  an  Information  sheet  on  this 
problem,  dated  March  7,  1963.  in  which 
he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that : 

The  chief  reason  for  the  recent  decline 
In  prices  of  fed  cattle  from  the  very  high 
levels  of  Noveml)er  1962  has  been  the  large 
number  of  US  fed  cattle  marketed  and  avail- 
able for  market  In  the  first  half  of  1963. 

It  ought  to  be  pointed  out  that  he  also 
says: 

While  the  volume  of  imports  no  doubt  had 
some  Influence  on  the  average  price  of  all 
cattle,  It  was  probably  less  marked  on  prices 
of  fed  cattle. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  this  In- 
formation bulletin  on  U.S.  meat  imports 
may  he  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  Is  well  to  point  out  that  even  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  given  recogni- 
tion to  the  impact  of  imports  on  the  de- 
clining prices  of  livestock.  This  is  of 
course  of  Immediate  concern  to  those  of 
us  who  live  in  the  Middle  West. 

In  this  connection.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  letter 
dated  March  4  from  Don  Cunningham, 
former  executive  secretary,  Sioux  Citv 
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Livestock  Exchange,  in  which  he  says 
that  if  we  do  not  do  something  about  the 
continued  enlarged  incresises  of  imp>ort8 
of  beef  and  veal  we  are  courting  disaster 
for  the  feeding  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  ?     The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  2.1 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
of  immediate  concern  with  respect  to 
prices  of  livestock.  As  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  said,  the  heart  of  the  problem, 
so  far  as  the  feed  grain  industry  is  con- 
cerned—and this  is  the  subject  at  hand 
today— is.  What  shall  we  do  to  further 
the  objective  of  this  bill,  which  is  to  re- 
duce surpluses? 

It  does  not  make  much  sense  for  us 
to  aggravate  the  surpluses  by  importing 
cattle  or  importing  beef  products  which 
have  never  used  up  any  of  our  feed 
grains. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  accepted. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  three  tables.  The  first 
shows  "U.S.  Production,  Imports  and 
Exports  of  Beef  and  Veal,  and  Cattle 
Prices,  1952-62"  and.  incidentally,  indi- 
cates that  there  has  been  a  doubling  of 
imports  in  the  past  two  years.  The 
second  indicates  by  country  of  origin  the 
volume  of  imports  of  beef  and  veal.  The 
third  indicates  the  "Quantity  and  Dollar 
Value  of  Agricultural  Imports  to  United 
States  from  Poland"  for  various  years. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 
•  See  exhibit  3.) 

Exhibit  1 
Information  on  U.S.  Meat  Imports 
US.  beef  and  veal  Imports  In  1962  totaled 
about  1.4  billion  pounds,  dressed  weight,  and 
were  equivalent  to  9  percent  of  U.S.  produc- 
tion of  beef  and  veal.  Im  ports  rose  from  775 
million  pounds  in  1960  to  1  billion  pounds 
in  1961.  U.S.  imports  of  all  meats  in  1962 
totaled  around  1.8  billion  pounds,  dressed 
weight,  compared  with  1.3  billion  a  year 
earlier,  and  were  equivalent  to  6  percent  of 
total  U.S.  production  of  about  29  billion 
pounds. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  recent  decline  In 
prices  of  fed  cattle  from  the  very  high  levels 
of  November  1962  has  been  the  large  number 
of  U.S  fed  cattle  marketed  and  available  for 
market  in  the  first  half  of  1963.  Relatively 
plentiful  supplies  of  chicken  and  pork  may 
also  have  had  some  effect  on  cattle  prices. 
US.  beef  production  was  a  record  high  In 
1961,  maintained  that  level  In  1962.  and  will 
probably  rise  in  1963.  Etomestlc  beef  con- 
sumption has  increased  from  81  pounds  per 
person  in  1958  to  about  90  pounds  In  1962. 
Record  numbers  of  fed  cattle  have  been 
marketed  In  the  past  2  years  and  12  percent 
more  cattle  were  on  grain  feed  for  market 
on  January  1,  this  year,  compared  to  last 
year. 

While  the  volume  of  imports  no  doubt  had 
some  Influence  on  the  average  price  of  all 
cattle,  it  was  probably  less  marked  on  prices 
of  fed  cattle.  Most  of  the  imports  were 
frozen  boneless  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  from 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Ireland.  These 
products  supplement  U.S.  production  by  sup- 
plying lower  grade  processing  meat  which 
we  have  not  been  producing  in  large  enough 


quantities  to  meet  the  unusually  strong  de- 
mand. This  imported  meat  is  also  vised  for 
blending  with  fatter  trimmings  obtained 
from  domestic  sources  which  otherwise  would 
not  have  been  used  and  would  have  had  a 
price-depressing  effect.  The  imports  have 
been  attracted  by  the  relatively  favorable  do- 
mestic prices  for  lower  grade  beef.  Market- 
ings of  lower  grade  cows,  and  old  sheep, 
which  provide  a  large  part  of  our  processing 
meat  and  which  would  be  most  affected  by 
imports,  make  up  a  relatively  smaU  part  of 
domestic  livestock  sales.  Domestic  cow 
slaughter  Is  expected  to  increase  this  year 
and  this  may  tend  to  reduce  the  need  for 
imports. 

Exporters  to  the  United  States  incur  fairly 
large  transportation  and  other  marketing 
costs  in  addition  to  U.S.  import  duties,  the 
latter  now  equivalent  to  about  9  percent 
ad  valorem  for  boneless  beef.  Under  present 
legislation,  the  Department  has  no  admin- 
istrative authority  to  limit  meat  imports  for 
economic  reasons. 

In  spite  of  Imports,  cattle  iM-lces  have  held 
at  fairly  high  levels.  In  February  1963  the 
U.S.  average  price  received  by  farmers  for 
all  beef  cattle  was  »20.40  per  hundred  pounds, 
compared  with  $20.80  a  year  earlier;  cow 
prices  averaged  $13.90  per  hundred  pounds, 
only  60  cents  below  a  year  earlier.  The  Feb- 
ruary beef  cattle  prices  were  85  percent  of 
parity. 

The  Department  attaches  great  importance 
to  our  export  markets  for  farm  commodities. 
Meat  imports  are  partially  offset  by  large  ex- 
ports of  animal  byproducts  such  as  lard,  tal- 
low, greases,  hides,  skins,  and  variety  meats. 
Exports  of  livestock  and  meat  products  were 
valued  at  $365  million  in  1961  and  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  foreign  ex- 
change earnings  and  to  the  welfare  of 
American  livestock  producers.  Attached  is 
a  publication  which  explains  our  programs 
to  reduce  foreign  barriers  and  stimulate 
exjxjrts.  (Livestock  and  Meat  Products 
Division,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  UJ8. 
Department   of   Agriculture,   Mar.    7,    1963.) 


Exhibit    2 

Sioux  CiTT,  Iowa,         I 
March  4.  1963. 
Hon.  Jack  Miller, 

VS.  Senator,  , 

Senate  Office  Buildirig,  ' 

Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Jack:  A  fellow,  who  has  been  in 
this  livestock  business  all  his  life  has  seen, 
as  you  well  know,  a  lot  of  good  markets  and 
a  lot  of  bad  markets  and  it  has  been  a 
privilege  to  observe  that  the  livestock  man, 
who  has  undergone  these  turns  of  fortune, 
both  good  and  bad,  has  always  accepted  his 
lot  and  hasn't  asked  for  any  special  treat- 
ment— hasn't  wanted  and  doesn't  want 
Government  help  or  Government  subsidies 
and  above  all  any  Government  supervision. 

However,  right  now  this  livestock  pro- 
ducer, especially  the  cattle  feeder,  Is  In  a 
tough  spot.  Right  now  there  is  a  large 
supply,  perhaps  too  big,  in  the  feed  lots  of 
the  United  States  together  with  our  total 
cattle  nvunbers  at  an  alltime  high  of  104 
million  cattle.  Now  the  year  1962  was  a 
good  year.  Prices  were  good — heavier  feed- 
ing was  stimulated  by  these  prices,  but  over 
and  above  this,  our  meat  prices  proved  very 
attractive  for  the  New  Zealand  and  Austra- 
lian producer.  As  a  consequence  we  have 
seen  some  extraordinarily  high  Imports.  In 
fact,  the  meat  imports  from  these  two  coun- 
tries is  reaching  a  point  that  is  dangerous, 
inasmuch  as  it  approaches  about  10  percent 
of  our  meat  consumption.  These  countries 
have  the  potential  to  keep  on  shipping  the 
meat  In  ever-increasing  amounts  with  the 
result  that  further  financial  losses,  which 
are  already  great,  would  be  Incurred  by  the 
cattle  feeder.     If  continued  any  length  of 
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time  many  feeders  will  be  badly  hurt  while 
a  sizable  number  will   be  eliminated. 

I  don't  have  trnj  idea  as  to  what  might 
be  done  to  curtail  these  Imports,  but  very 
definitely  the  time  has  come  to  lessen  them. 


If  not  to  eliminate  them  enUrely,  else  we 
are  courting  disaster  for  the  feeding  in- 
dustry. 

If    there    Is   anything   you   or   anyone   else 
can  do   to   aid   In  recUfylng   this  condition. 


May  J5 

you  would   be  performing  a  yeoman  «,-- 
If  you  get  the  wheels  rolling.  "^'^M 

With  my  best  personal  regards   l  am 
Sincerely  yours.  ^ 

I>ON    CUNNINGIUM 


Exhibit  3 
U^.  production,  import^  and  exports  of  beef  and  veal,  and  cattle  prices,  195S-6S 
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» blmple  average. 

l'.S.  imports  of  beef  and  veal  and  other  canned  meat,  prepared  or  preserved,  1958-6: 
(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Commodity 


1058 


Beefi«nd  vpsl 

C>ther  nK«t.  canned,  prepared  or  preserred 

Total 


152, 752 
32,506 


186. 3M 


1950 


228,490 
27,043 


253,533 


1000 


173,  fJ? 
8.538 


182. 176 


1061 


ISO 


228.321 
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M.SN 

mm 


U^.  imports  of  beef  and  veal,  by  month,  July  1961-Decembcr  1962 

[In  thousands  of  pooads] 


Beef  and  veal 


July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 
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\Iay 
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IM 


Beef  and  veal:   U.S.  imports,  prodvd  weight  basis,  by  courUry  of  origin,  average,  10-Jl-oJ;  annual,  19586. 

(In  thousands  of  pounds) 
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Quantity  and  dollar  value  of  agricultural  imports  to  United  States  from  Poland  for  1958.  1959.  I960.  1961,  and  196t 
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paimway  seed ---  — 

nuined  cooked  hams  and  shoulders. . . 
Othwpork.  prepared  and  preserved... 

HJiIrt  and  skins 

Hrlstles -- 

fathers,  crude 

Casein  orlactarene 

Poppy  seed... 

rMcory.  crude 

Btoeberrlet 


Total  for  the  year  In  value. 


19.')8 


Pounds 


2,143,000 
24,110,000 

2,861.000 
123.000 
160.000 
104.000 

7.  490.  000 

1,067,000 

1? 


Value 


1 1962  prrlinilniiry  fttrures. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  it  cannot  bo  said  that 
this  is  contrary  in  fact  or  in  spirit  to 
the  trade  agreements  we  have  with  other 
nations.  In  fact,  it  merely  extends  the 
precedent"set  in  trade  agreement  nego- 
tiations to  cover  other  meat  animals  and 
dressed  and  packaged  meats.  Further- 
more, it  grants  ample  time  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  any  necessary  modifica- 
tions in  existing  agreements. 

We  are  about  at  the  crossroads  as  far 
as  our  production  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
hogs  is  concerned      The  time  has  now 
come  when  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
is  too  plain  to  be  ignored.     Now  that  im- 
ports have  increased  to  the  point  where 
they  exceed  our  exports  and  we  become 
a  net  importer,  the  trend  is  plain  to  see. 
Unless  something  is  done,  foreign  pro- 
ducers will  further  expand  their  great 
herds  and  continue  their  efforts  to  take 
over  more  and  more  of  the  U.S.  market. 
Mr.  President,  when  the  roll  is  called 
the  issue  will  be  clear  cut  on  the  question 
of  imports.     This  will  also  assist  in  the 
passage  of  the  bill.     At  least  two  or  three 
dozen  Senators  will  be  compelled  to  vote 
for  the  bill  if  the  amendment  prevails, 

Mr,  SIMPSON,    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Very  briefly.     My  time 
is  almost  up, 

Mr  SIMPbON,  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Nebraska  to  say 
that  60  percent  of  the  income  of  his 
State  came  from  the  sale  of  hvestock'' 
Mr,  CURTIS,  That  is  correct 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Cattle  are  raised  in 
Wyoming,  but  sent  to  the  Midwestern 
States  for  fattening.  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Iowa.  Minnesota,  and  Illi- 
nois are  ahead  of  the  State  of  Nebraska 
in  the  matter  of  fattening  cattle  with 
feed  grain,  I  a.ssume  the  Senator  is 
concerned,  not  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  feed,  but  from  the  standpoint 
of  processing  cattle. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Yes;  for  the  entire  in- 
dustry: and  the  provision  belongs  in  the 
bill. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  unanimous-con.sent  agree- 
ment entered  into  yesterday,  it  was 
agreed  that  no  point  of  order  would  be 
made  on  this  amendment ;  but  I  wi.sh  to 
Slate  to  the  Senate  that  the  amendment 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  be- 
cause it  concerns  taxes.     The  measure 
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830.000 
192.000 
247.000 
189.000 
369.000 
2.'i2. 000 
192,000 

(') 

(») 


I  24,645,000 


1950 
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Value 


1.59,000 
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162,000 
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454,000 

778, 000 

1,929.000 

5,835,000 

(') 
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25,  77.";,  0(K) 
2,  101,000 

.sag.  000 
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770,000 

i.;i«9.ooo 
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193,000 

(») 


31,7.'>3,000 


1961 


Pounds 


715,000 
30.  U34.  000 

'A.  74<<,  000 
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12, 4ainoo 
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8.  736. 000 
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102.000 
23.  626.  000 

2,  474,  000 
773,000 
213.000 
975, 000 

2,058,000 
•251,000 
290,000 
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31,136,000 


1962  1 


Pounds 


752,000 

31,  488,  000 

8,276  000 

1,  128.  000 
160.000 
326.000 

8,  282, 000 

2,  949, 000 
7,  977. 000 

766,000 


Value 


99,000 

21,  509, 000 

4,030,000 

1,386,000 

245.000 

1.091,000 

1,383.000 

249,000 

219.000 

95,000 


30,766,000 


'  Either  too  small  to  show  or  nothing  reported. 


.should    be    considered    by    the   Finance 
Committee. 

Since  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee, and  since  he  admitted  he  has  a  bill 
pending  before  that  committee  on  the 
same  subject,  it  seems  that  the  proper 
forum  to  pass  upon  that  measure  would 
be  the  Finance  Committee.  It  has  no 
place  in  the  feed  grain  bill.  I  am  very 
hopeful  the  Senate  will  vote  the  amend- 
ment down. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  did  not  make  a  study  of  this 
amendment.  It  was  never  presented  to 
that  committee.  We  do  not  know  the 
implications  involved  in  it.  As  we  all 
know,  we  are  having  trouble  in  reestab- 
lishing our  agricultural  markets  in 
Europe  for  certain  commodities,  because 
of  the  so-called  Common  Market  that 
was  established  recently  in  Western 
Europe.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
much  of  the  wheat,  rice,  and  a  few  other 
products  that  are  produced  in  this  coun- 
try are  shipped  to  Western  Europe. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  we  were  to 
pass  restrictive  legislation,  without  a  full 
study  as  to  the  impact  it  might  have  on 
the  Common  Market,  we  might  get  into 
more  trouble  than  we  were  looking  for. 
Therefore,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

I  point  out  also  that,  under  section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  empowered  to  deal  with 
products  that  are  shipped  from  abroad, 
if  the  products  shipped  into  this  coun- 
try in  any  manner  affect  any  of  our 
price-support  programs. 

Since  there  is  no  price-support  pro- 
gram on  livestock,  of  course  section  22 
would  not  be  applicable;  but  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  section  32  funds 
could  be  used  to  alleviate  conditions  that 
exist  now  in  the  cattle  market. 

If  and  when  .section  32  funds  were 
u.spd.  section  22  of  the  present  act  would 
come  under  operation.  Under  that 
provision,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  empowered  to  impose  a  50-per- 
cent ad  valorem  tax,  which  would 
amount  to  a  tariff,  if  he  thought  im- 
portations into  this  country  did  violence 
to  a  program  under  which  price  sup- 
ports were  in  effect. 

It  is  useless  to  go  into  any  more  argu- 
ments as  to  why  the  amendment  should 
be  defeated,  but  it  seems  to  me  an 
amendment  of  this  kind  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  proper  committee. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young  1. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr, 
President,  it  has  been  difficult  for  me  to 
be  present  at  all  times  during  the  debate, 
because  the  committee  has  been  marking 
up  the  Interior  appropriation  bill  and  I 
am  a  member  of  this  committee. 

The  pending  amendment  is  one  that  I 
would  very  much  like  to  support.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  possible  prospect  of  hav- 
ing it  approved.  No  hearings  were  held 
on  it.  All  that  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to  delay 
passage  of  the  bill.  I  think  the  wheat- 
growers  are  entitled  to  a  little  considera- 
tion. They  are  being  asked  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  toughest  kind  of  pro- 
duction controls  in  order  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  wheat  program  and  the 
surpluses. 

If  the  pending  bill  passes,  wheatgrow- 
ers  will  be  able  to  increase  their  wheat 
acreage  by  reducing  their  feed  grain 
acreage.  Likewise  it  would  permit  farm- 
ers to  increase  the  feed  grain  acreage  by 
reducing  their  wheat  acreage.  This  is 
highly  important.  It  would  give  them 
much  more  freedom  in  planting.  I  think 
the  wheat  farmers  are  entitled  to  have 
this  information  before  the  wheat  ref- 
erendum. 

This  amendment  and  others  are  de- 
signed primarily  to  delay  passage  of  the 
legislation  until  the  referendum  date. 
This  is  the  position  taken  by  the  Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  In  just 
a  moment. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
sincere.  He  has  been  a  fighter  for  bar- 
ring imports  of  products  of  which  we  al- 
ready have  a  surplus.  i 

I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  motivated  by  one  thing 
only,  and  that  is  an  increased  price  for 
livestock.  I  do  not  wear  the  collar  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  or  any  other  organiza- 
tion. Not  only  do  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  is  compatible  with  the  bill- 
before  us,  but  that,  without  the  provision, 
the  rest  of  the  bill  would  become  a  farce, 
because  production  in  this  coujijjy  would 
be  curtailed  while  we  would  do  nothing 
about  production  abroad. 

For  every  carcass  shipped  into  this 
country,  or  for  every  head  of  livestock 
shipped  into  this  country,  would  we  have 
that  much  more  surplus  in  feed  grains? 

I  think  the  issue  is  square  cut.  Are  we 
in  favor  of  imports  or  against  them? 
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The  Insertion  of  the  amendment  In  the  Is  trying  to  accomplish.     However.  I  do  tlon  25.  pas.«;e<l  by  Uie  Legislature  of  t\^ 

bill  would  guarantee  the  quick  passage  not  believe  that  the  pending  bill  is  the  State  of  Nebraska,  certified  by  the  cW 

of  it.  proper   vehicle   to   which   to  attach   the  of  the  legLslature,  referring  to  the  m^w 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.     I  must  amendment.      It    is    completely    out   of  on  Imports.                                           ^^ 

disagree  with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  order  in  that  regard.  The  bulletin  from  the  National  LJ 

For  the  most  part,  none  of  these  amend-  The  amendment  was  not  considered  stock    Feeders    A.ssoclatlon    contalm^' 

ments  were  offered  in  the  Committee  on  by  the  Committee   on  Agriculture  and  number  of  valuable  table.s,  showi^tk* 

Agriculture.     There    were    no    hearings  Forestry.     No  study  of  the  subject  has  problem  and  the  tremendous  Increwe  t 

on  them.     For  the  Ufe  of  me.  I  cannot  been   madp.     It   would   be   doing  a   real  Imports.     TlUs    is    the    main    threat  !!! 

understand  why  these  amendments  are  disservice    to    the    bill    to    attach    the  our  indu.stry.     It  is  the  most  Important 

being  offered  now.  when  the  proponents  amendment  to  it.  For  that  reason,  I  can-  factor    that    Is    causing    the    depressJ 

never  bothered  to  offer  them  before  the  not  support  the  amendment.     I  am  In  prices  In  the  llve.«^tock  industry.      ^^ 

Agriculture  Committee.     If  they  wanted  .sympathy  with  what  the  Senator  from  Again.  I  repent  that  this  offers  a  clear 

them  in  the  bill,  they  surely  would  have  Nebra.ska  is  trying  to  do,  becau.se  I  have  cut  choice  on  the  question  of  Impom 

done  so.  been    advocating    the    same    principle.  The  amendment  belongs  in  the  bill    u 

I  would  like  to  go  along  with  some  of  However.    I    do    not    believe    that    the  will  aid  the  passage  of  the  bill, 

these  amendments,  but  this  is  not  the  pending  bill  Is  the  proper  bill  to  which  There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 

time  to  do  It.     We  are  working  on  the  an   amendment   of  this   kind  should   be  rial   was  ordered   to   be   printed  In  the 

feed   grain   bill,    which   I   hope   will    be  added.     Therefore,  I  shall  have  to  vote  Record,  as  follows: 

passed  before  the  wheat  referendum.    I  against  the  amendment.  National  Livestock 

think  the  wheat  farmers  have  a  right  to  Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  President.  I  yield  Fti^ders  Assocution, 

have   this   information.  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  Omaha.  Nehr  .  Apm  j/i^^^ 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     Mr    President.  wUl  Mr      HICKENLOOPER      Mr.     Presl-  To:  The  Honorable  Chrlatlan  A  Hm*r,  sp,. 

the  Senator  yield ^  dent,   the   Senator  from   North   Dakota  •""*•  R«T>r«»<ntative  for  Trade  Negotn. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.     I  yield  I  Mr     Yotmcl     and    I    disagree    on    the  _.    '^'"'l!.        _              /., 

Mr.    MCCARTHY.     I     commend    the  amendment.     He  is  alway.s  a  zealous  ad-  uvesi^k  P^e^d^rV^A^r^'irtiCn     '*'"°°*" 

Senator    from    North    Dakota    for    his  vocate  for  the  wheat  .xector  of  our  a^rri-  r*:  imporia  of  meat  and  meat  producuujd 

statement  on  this  proposal  and  a  whole  cultural  economy.     With  regard  to  the  us.  poUcy  in  foreign  trade  negouatioa* 

complex   of   other   amendments.     What  amendment  being  proposed,  there  Is  one  Prior  to  1958,  the  United  states  wm  a  nc. 

we  are  trying  to  deal  with  Is  feed  grains.  rea.son  why  the  amendment  was  not  con-  rxporter  of  Uvestoclc  and  me.-it  product*  t^ 

If  we  were  to  go  along  with  this  amend-  sidered  by  the  committee.     We  did  not  <^  siijnmcant  amount.    However   in  the  pw- 

ment.  It  could  set  up  demands  with  re-  have    time    to    develop    many    of    the  ^  y*''*  ^^^  relationship   haa  changed  um 

spect  to  exportation  of  feed  grains.    We  amendments     that     will     be     proposed.  [^*  ''*'"*  ^\  "Porta  haa  been  con«ider.b;T 

would   have  had   time   to  consider   this  Many  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  did  '^.T^TolZn^x'^u'lnT.^^^^ 

amendment  In  the  Agriculture  Commit-  not   really   know   what   wa.'^   Involved   in  pig,j  Agricultural  Service,  the  doUar  valua« 

tee.  although  It  really  probably  belongs  the  pending  bill  because  of  the  precipl-  of  exports  of  livestock  and  me.-it  producubj 

in  the  Finance  Committee.     It  Is  a  part  tate  action  of  the  committee.    The  ma-  the  United  state*  in  1982  amounted  to  »p- 

of  the  total  problem  of  world  trade,  and  jority    tried   to    report   the   bill    without  proximately  $320  million;    whereas  our  tm- 

It  would  have  to  be  considered  In  light  of  amendments  on  the  very  first  day  that  ports  amounted  to  $670  million,  p!u«  around 

exportation  of  food  products  and  feed  the  committee  met.     By   the   tune   the  '^os  million  of  wool,  m.oking  tot*!  impnrti 

grains  from  the  United  States.     To  bring  other  members  of  the  committee  found  ""^  ^P^r^^lT^^ll  *^T®..!^^'i?"     !"  °^ 

^.,                  ,           ..  .    ^     ..w     1,111         J           n-i  ^        1-    ..                          1.           »            1-    J    V,  words.   In    1063.   the   Lnlted   States    mporMa 

this  amendment  into  the  bill  and  say  this  out   what   was   in   it.  action   had   been  ^      time,  the  dollar  volume  of  her  exWu 

is  the  answer  to  the  feed  grains  problem  taken  and  the  bill  had  been  sent  to  the  xhis  reversal  m  exp.>rt- import  baiancrtui 

and  the  answer  to  low  prices  which  are  Senate.    Several  of  the  amendments  that  come  about  in  the  very  abort  period  or  5 

now  paid  for  livestock  would  be  proceed-  I  will   propose   were  offered   before  the  years. 

Ing  to  the  point  of  distorting  the  whole  comjnittee.  while  with  respect  to  others.  The  swing  from  a  net  exporter  to  a  nette 

consideration  of  the  bill.  I   notified   the  committee  that  I  would  porter  hrw  come  about  primarily  from  u» 

I   hope    that   the   amendment  will  be  offer    them    on    the    floor      However,    a  '"y  signiflcant  increase  in  the  imporutJoc 

voted  down.  great  many  amendments  were  pre.sented  ^^  manufacturing  ( boneless  i   beef.  ve*l  tad 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    There  before  the  committee.  rnl°"nn  th.T  nr" J,^  w^rl  ^'.,!^'T" 

.                                    ^..              i,          ,  •»       »^^m  »...,.r^»^       ..       ^         J       »         111  duties   on    th<»se    pr'>aurt.s    were   reduced  Sv 

Is  another  very  important  provision  In  Mr    DOMINICK.     Mr    President,  will  percent     Beef   and   ve.^l    (fresh,  chilled,  or 

the  blU.                                     the  Senator  yield  to  me?  frozen.  6   cents   per   pound   to  3   cenu  pr 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The  Mr,  CURTIS.     I  yield  one-half  minute  pound:   mutton  (fresh,  chilled  or  frozem  5 

time  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  cents  per  pound  to  2',  cents  per  pound 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield  1  more  mln-  Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  thank  the  Sena-  The  figxires  in  tables  A  and  B  show  t.^ 

ute  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  tor.    I  wish  to  ask  a  que.stion  of  the  Sen-  v^O'  ™pid  buildup  in  the  imports  of  bonei** 

Mr.   YOUNG   of  North   Dakota.     The  ator  from  Louisiana.    Day  before  yester-  b'*"^-  veal  and  mutton  and  of  the  fresh  or 

bill  would  have  this  effect  on  future  price  day  there  was  .<;pread  on  the  Record,  and  ['e^ltfc^tionf in'i'^sa"  *              ^'I'owing  u«J 

supports  on  feed  grains.     In  the  omnibus  prior  to  that  time  there  had  come  to  my 

farm  bill  which  we  passed  last  year,  feed  attention,  the  information  that  the  ad-  Tabik  a. — imports  of  boneless  beef  and  veti 

grain  price  supports  were  from  65  to  90  ministration  in  Its  effort   to  try  to  get  (product  v>eignt  basis) 

percent  of  parity  to  50  to  90  percent  of  Great  Britam  into  the  Common  Market.  ( in  miiUoaa  of  pounds | 

parity,  with  a  provision  which  makes  it  was  accepting,  through  the  Department     y^^grage    i95i-^5.     — _        ill 

mandatory  for  the  Secretary  to  reduce  of  State,  increa.sed  Imports  of  beef  and     19531 llllllllllllllll""  25S » 

price  supports  for  corn  and  other  feed  beef   products   from   New   Zealand,    and      1959 469  1 

grains  to  50  percent  of  parity.  that  this  situation  would  become  wor.se      i960 . SM  ' 

The  bill.  If  passed,  would  permit  the  before  it  became  better.    I  would  like  to     1961 sr  5 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  a  2-year  pe-  know  whether  the  Senator  from  I/iulsl-     i9«a  (»«>  note) tm  1 

nod  to  increase  the  price  support  to  65  ana  has  any  information  on  that  subject.  19«»  "  *  percentage  of  1951-65  iper-  ^  ^ 

to  90  percent.     This  will  prevent  a  dras-  MrELLENDER.     I  have  no  mforma-  igga  m  V'percVnti^'oYV9M'-i5"(i)ir'-    ' 

tic  drop  In  prices  of  feed  grains  tion  on  the  subject.                                                  cent) *.*"' 

I  believe  that  If  the  fanners  were  con-  Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  President,  does  the                 

suited,  most  of  them  would  tell  us  that  Senator  from  Louisiana  expect  to  speak  '*"^''™*^~^°tncHT''BlS. 

that  Is  what   they   are  most  concerned  further"* 

about  m  the  pending  bill.  Mr.  ELLENDER.     No.  (In  millions  of  pounds) 

Mr.    ELLENDER.     Mr.    President,     I  Mr.    CURTIS.     Mr.    Pre.sldent.   I   ask     Aver;ige  1951-68 — »» 

Yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  North  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In     1958' »^  ^ 

Carolina  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  des-      i|^^9 ^^^  ^ 

Mr   JORDAN  of  North  Carolina     Mr.  itrnated  excerpts  front-the  April  3.  1963,      ^'-^^^ 

President    I  am  thoroughly  In  sympathy  bulletin  of  the  National  Livestock  Feed-  '  Year  of  tariff  reducUon. 

with  what  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  ers  Association;  also  Legislative  Resolu-  '  includes  boneless  beef  and  veal 
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T-ABU  A- — Imports  0/  boneUst  beef  and  i^eal 
ipreduet  soeight  baais) — Continued 

569.2 

863  S 


I9«l 
1063 


1961  as  a  percentage  of  1951-55   (per- 


cent). 


950 


1063  a*  ft  percentafe  of  1951-65  (per- 
unt).—-  l.-Ml 


percent  In  1962  from: 

Austmllft 81.8 

jjew    Zealand 24.7 

Ireland 8.  3 

Mexico 6.  5 

Canada 2.  2 

Other  countries 6.9 

Total 100.  0 

(NoTi. — At  the  time  of  writing,  a  category 
breakdown  for  1962  was  not  available.  The 
fleure  of  782  8  million  pounds  used  In  this 
table  was  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  In- 
crease In  all  Imports  of  beef  and  veal  for 
1962.  and  the  FAS  figure  for  fresh  or  frozen 
beef  and  veal.) 

Source:  VS.  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

reports. 

Tabli     b  — f  "'PO'^'*     of     mutton,     fresh,     or 
frozen     (product  weight  basis) 

I  In  millions  of  jxjunds] 
Average  1951-55 0.7 


19M' 17.2 

1950 ---  47.  3 

I960 37.  3 

1961.-- - - -    44   9 

1963 ---   65  0 

1961     as     a     percentage     of     1951-56 

(percent) 6,  414 

1963    as     a     percentage     of     1951^5 

(percent)- - 9.286 


Percent  In  1962  from: 

Australia _  .  97.  9 

New  Zealand 1.3 

Other  countries .8 


Total 100.  0 

>  Practically  all  of  the  mutton  Imported 
from  1958  on  »-as  In  form  of  boneless  prod- 
uct—FAS  report* 

»  Tear  of  tariff  reduction. 

Source:  V£.  FAS  reporta. 

The  story  of  substantial  increaaes  In  im- 
ports during  1962  U  told  In  the  following 
quotation  from  the  February  18,  1963,  Issue 
of  Foreign  Agriculture  (weekly  magazine  of 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  USDA)  : 

"Imports  of  almost  all  major  categories  of 
livestock  and  meat  producta  rose  sharply 
during  19f>2 

"One  of  the  moet  notable  Increases  was 
In  the  Import*  of  beef  and  veal,  which  rose 
41  percent  above  the  previous  year  to  971 
million  pounds  and  set  a  new  record.  Most 
of  this  meat  was  boneless  beef  from  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  Ireland  Imports 
of  mutton,  mostly  l>oneless.  at  65  million 
pounds  were  nearly  double  the  1961  total." 
It  Is  often  contended  that  Imports  of 
boneless  product  do  not  exert  pressure  on 
"block"  (sold  fresh)  beef  and  veal,  since 
thit  type  of  meat  Is  used  In  the  manufactxire 
of  processed  producU  only.  Tlie  fallacy  of 
this  argument  Is  evident  when  two  Im- 
portant facts  are  considered: 

1.  Processed  producU  constitute  very 
real  competition  In  the  sale  of  fresh  beef  and 
veal  The  availability  of  large  quanUtles  of 
imported  manufacturing  (boneless)  beef 
and  Teal  has  resulted  In  a  continuously 
larger  proportion  of  processed  prcxlucts  being 
offered  consumers,  in  comparison  to  the 
volume  of  fre!=h  cuts  which  come  principally 
from  carcasses  grading  USDA  and  Good  and 
Choice. 

a  Boning  beef  comee  principally  from  old 
bulls  and  cows  and  from  low  grade  steers 


and  heifers.  Without  the  very  large  volume 
of  Imports,  there  would  be  a  substantial 
downward  substitution  of  the  cheaper  cuts 
from  carcasses  of  higher  grades  for  use  as 
boneless  beef.  This  provides  price  and 
supply  movement  stimuli  to  the  fresh  beef 
market. 

The  substantial  Increases  In  imports  of  all 
beef  and  veal  from  the  countries  of  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  Ireland  are  of  par- 
ticular significance,  as  seen  In  table  C. 

Tabuk   C. — Imports   of  all   beef  and   veal 
(product   weight   basis) 


Tabl^    E. — V.S.   production   and   imports    of 
mutton,  last  10  yeara 


Aus- 
tralia 

New 
Zealand 

Ireland 

-f  vorape  1951-55 

19.W  ' 

Mmon 

pounds 

1.4 

16.0 

223.0 

144.7 

282.2 

444.7 

Percent 
31  764.0 

Million 
pounds 
13.0 
182.0 
160.0 
130.7 
1.M.3 
213.6 

Percent 
1.S43.0 

Million 
pountis 
7.2 
23.7 
42.0 
43.6 
61.1 
70.7 

Per  rr  Til 
982.0 

Id.w . 

IWiO 

1961 

1962 

19fl2  as  B  percent.  Of  1951 
65 

'>i-.ir 

U.S. 
prtKluctlon 

r.8. 

imports  ' 

U.S. 
imports  a.<s 
a  percent,  of 

r.8. 

production 

Ift.'a 

1U54 

MiOiom 
pounds 
73 
74 
76 
74 
71 
69 
74 

81 

Minion 
poumdt 
1.3 

.« 
.6 
1.7 
17.2 
47.3 
37.3 
44.9 
A5.0 

1.8 
.4 

1.2 
.8 

2.4 
24.0 
63.9 
4K4 
.S3.  4 
8a2 

IM-I  ..      . 

1066 

1957 

1958  « 

19.W 

1960 

1961 

1962  .. 

'  Year  of  tariff  reduction. 

Source;  1'..*^.  Foreirn  .^pricuhura)  Strvicc  reports. 

In  the  March  11,  1963,  issue  of  Foreign 
Agriculture,  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice stated : 

"Australian  meat  exports  in  1962  set  a 
new  record  with  831  million  pounds.  Ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  the  exports  were 
shipped  to  the  United  States. 

"The  United  States  received  70  percent  of 
Australia's  record  shipments  of  beef,  48  per- 
cent of  the  mutton   10.5  percent  of  the  lamb." 

The  National  Livestock  Feeders  Associa- 
tion submits  that  there  is  overwhelming 
Justification  in  demanding  action  to  curtail 
the  phenomenal  buildup  in  meat  imports 
into  the  United  States.  Sharply  lower  price 
levels  in  the  slaughter  cattle  market  strongly 
indicate  that  imports  have  reached  a  volume 
which  is  defllnitely  Injurious  to  the  domes- 
tic producer.  Under  the  prevailing  prlcee, 
many  producers  are  losing  from  $35  to  850 
per  animal  sold. 

Imports  of  beef  and  veal  are  now  ap- 
proaching the  10-percent  level  of  domestic 
production.  In  our  opinion,  a  5-percent 
level  can  be  injtirlous  to  domestic  producers; 
surely,  a  10-percent  level  is  depressing  to 
the  degree  of  being  detrimental  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  U.S.  market.  We  have  con- 
ferred with  officials  of  the  Livestock  and  Meat 
Products  Division,  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  USDA,  on  this  subject. 

The  relationship  between  U.S.  production 
and  US.  imports  over  the  past  10  vears  is 
shown  in  tables  D  and  E: 

Table  D. —  VS.  production  and  imports  of  all 
heef  and  veal  (^carcass  weight  basis),  last 
10  years 


Year 


Ifl.'B.. 
1954.. 
19.S5.. 
1956.. 
1957.. 
1938'. 
1060.. 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 


U.S. 

U.S.  pro- 

InjjKirts 

duction 

(carcass 

weight 

Pfjulvalent) 

Million 

Million 

pryunds 

pounds 

13,  9,S3 

271 

14,610 

232 

15,  147 

229 

16.094 

211 

15,728 

395 

14,516 

909 

14.  .W8 

1,063 

15,835 

775 

15,341 

1.0S7 

16,  2*7 

1,454 

U.S. 
iniport,*  as 
a  pierceii  t. 

of  U.S. 
producUon 


Percent 


1.9 
1.5 
1.5 
1.3 
2.5 
6.3 
7.2 
4.9 
6.3 
8.9 


'  Year  of  tariff  reduction. 

Source:  U.S.  Foreign  .Agricultural  Service  reports. 


'  Exrluiies  mnnpfl  prtxluct. 
'  Yeiir  of  tariff  reduction. 

Source:  U.S.  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  reports. 

In  addition  to  the  subetantlaJ  volume  of 
meat  Imports,  the  timing  of  the  buildup  like- 
wise is  detrimental  to  domestic  producers. 
As  indicated  in  tables  D  and  E,  Imports  are 
generally  on  the  upswing  at  the  same  time 
domestic  production  is  being  increased.  A 
satisfactory  price  level  in  the  United  States 
for  livestock  provides  stimulus  for  both  the 
Importer  and  the  domestic  producer  to  start 
the  buildup  of  the  supply  cycle  and  supplies 
from  both  sources  tend  to  peak  together, 
bringing  injurious  pressure  on  U.S.  market 
prices. 

IDEAL     ANSWEK     TO     IMPORT     PROBLEM 

In  view  of  the  coincidental  increase  of 
U.S.  production  and  Imports  into  this  coun- 
try, a  system  of  flexible  duties  and  Import 
quotas  tied  Inversely  to  domestic  produc- 
tion would  constitute  an  ideal  method  of 
handling  meat  imports.  Such  a  system 
would  provide  for  a  measure  of  protection 
for  U.S.  growers  and  feeders  and  yet  allow 
for  trade  with  other  countries. 

In  the  interest  of  providing  a  ready  refer- 
ence on  trade  barriers  confronting  the 
United  States  in  exporting  livestock  and 
meat  products,  a  brief  summary  of  these 
by  country  is  attached. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  ofBcers  and 
directors  of  the  National  Livestock  Feeders 
Association. 

Don  F.  Magdanz, 
Executive  Secretary-Treasurer. 

PoHEicN  Trade  Barriers 

Note.— The  following  is  a  brtef  summary 
of  the  trade  barriers  which  the  United  States 
faces  in  the  exportation  of  livestock,  meat 
and  meat  products  to  other  countries. 
Source:  FAS  Publication,  "Prospects  for 
Foreign  Trade  in  Livestock  and  Meat,"  Janu- 
ary 1963. 

Argentina:  Prohibits  imports  of  sheep  and 
cattle  from  the  United  States. 

Australia:  Prohibits  imports  of  sheep  and 
cattle  from  United  States;  also  prohibits 
Imports  of  U.S.  hog  and  pork  products. 

Austria:  The  United  States  is  excluded 
from  most  Import  tenders  issued  by  Austria 
for  meat  and  meat  products. 

Barbados:  Prohibits  Imports  of  pork  from 
the  United  States. 

Belgium:  Prohibits  imports  of  unsterillzed 
pork  products  from  United  States,  and  con- 
trols imports  of  a  large  number  of  meat 
Items  under  Import  licensing  procedures. 

Brazil:  The  premiums  which  have  to  be 
paid  plus  tariff  duties  make  the  cost  of 
U.S.  products  prohibitive. 

British  Guiana:  Restricts  entry  of  fresh 
pork  products  and  Import  of  tallow  and 
lard;  bacon  and  ham  restrlc'«d  by  import 
permits. 

Canada:  On  June  25,  1J>62,  Canada  levied 
special  Import  taxes  on  most  livestock  and 
meat  products;  these  were  abolished  on 
November  15. 
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Chile:  High  Import  taxes  dUcourage  entry 
of  VB.  products. 

CoIomblA:  Bars  entry  of  moet  livestock 
and  meat  products,  and  those  not  restricted 
are  subject  to  high  duties  and  to  license 
requirements. 

Denmark:  Prohibits  entry  of  pork  and 
pork   products  from   United  States. 

Egypt:  Obtains  large  share  of  Imports  of 
meat  products  through  bilateral  trade  agree- 
ments. 

Finland :  Controls  the  entry  of  most  meat 
products  by  variable  Import  fees 

Prance  Restricts  the  Import  of  most  meats 
from  United  States,  primarily  to  maintain 
livestock   prices  to  French   farmers 

West  Germany:  Limited  entry  of  variety 
meats  and  fatback  from  the  United  States; 
lard,  inedible  tallows  and  greases  and  cattle 
hides  not  restricted 

Guatemala:  High  Import  tariff  restricts 
entry  of  meat:  for  example,  hams  are  sub- 
ject to  45  5  cents  per  pound  plus  30  percent 
of  the  Import  value. 

Haiti :  Restricts  meat  Imports  by  use  of 
a  luxury  foodstuffs  tax 

Honduras:  High  Import  duties  limit  vol- 
ume of  US  meat  products;  for  example, 
cured  pork  at  46  cents  per  pound 

India:  Prohibits  Import  of  most  livestock 
products 

Ireland:  Generally  restricts  entry  of  all 
livestock  and  meat  products  by  requiring 
Import  licenses;  lard  subject  to  an  Import 
tax  of  $11  76  per  hundredweight. 

Italy:  Close  control  on  Imports  of  meats 
through  a  licensing  system;  quotas  estab- 
lished for  various  types  of  meats,  with 
amounts  allowed  to  come  In  being  deter- 
mined In  part  by  the  level  of  domestic  live- 
stock and  meat  prices. 

Jamaica :    Requires  specific  licenses. 
Luxembourg:    Restricts    entry    of    several 
livestock    and    meat    products    Important    to 
the  United  States. 

Mexico:  Entry  of  U.S.  livestock  and  meat 
products  restricted  by  several  trade  barriers 
(Import  permits,   high  duties). 

New  Zealand:  Prohlbiu  Imports  of  most 
meats   and   other   packinghouse   products. 

Norway:  Prohibits  Import  of  moet  meat 
products. 

Panama:  Imports  of  lard  limited  by 
quotas;  duty  on  US.  lard  Is  100  percent 
ad  valorem. 

Peru :  Has  increased  Its  Import  duty  on 
lard  and  tallow. 

Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland: 
Requires  Import  licenses,  and  Imports  are 
confined  to  such  products  as  tallow,  sausage 
casings,   mutton  and  some  canned  meats 

Spain :  All  meat  Impwrts  are  purchased  by 
the  Government's  National  Supply  Commis- 
sion, which  controls  the  amounts  received 
and  their  origin. 

Sweden :  Regulates  Unports  of  meat  and 
meat  products  by  licenses  and  import  tariffs; 
tariffs  are  flexible  and  are  raised  to  reduce 
Imports  when  domestic  prices  are  low. 

United  Kingdom:  Technically  approves 
entry  of  pork  originating  In  44  States;  most 
US.  canned  meatus  are  banned  by  dollar 
restrictions;  no  restrictions  on  Imports  of 
frozen  carcasses  and  variety  meats. 

Venezuela:  In  December  1962  this  coun- 
try suspended  Imports  of  pork  to  permit 
hog  prices  to  rise. 

Yugoslavia:  Has  a  flexible  control  systena 
which  adjusts  Imports  and  exports  accord- 
ing to  domestic  situation  and  price  condi- 
tions. 

ET7ROPKAN     ECONOMIC     COMMUNTTT 

Several  significant  developments  regard- 
ing EEC  meat  policy  occurred  during   1962. 

Beef  and  beef  variety  meats:  Entry  will 
require  Import  certificates  which  can  effec- 
tively limit  trade.  Frozen  beef  variety 
meats  have  been  bound  In  GATT  at  20  per- 
cent.    Presently,  rates  are  below  this  figure 


In  most  countries  and  the  gradual  Increase 
in  duties  will  be  a  limiting  factor 

Pork  and  pork  variety  meats:  Subject  to 
a  complex  levy  and  gate  price  system 
Frozen  pork  variety  meats  have  been  bound 
In  GATT  at  20  percent  Present  tariffs  from 
most  countries  are  below  this  figure  and 
gradual  Increase  In  duties  will  be  a  limiting 
factor. 

Lard :  Subject  to  complex  Import  levy  and 
gate  price  system  The  extent  of  these 
levies  Is  not  known;  however,  any  Increases 
will    undoubtedly    limit    US     exports. 

Tallow  and  greases:  Tariff  for  this  com- 
modity has  been  bound  at  2  percent  ad 
valorem  EEC  beef  policy  requires  import 
certificates  for  tallow  Inedible  hog  grease 
has  been  bound  In  GATT  at  3  percent 

Hides  and  skins:  Duty  has  been  bound  at 
zero  and  no  restrictive  features  are  ex- 
pected 

Sausage  casings:  Nut  exp>ected  to  be  ma- 
terially affected  by  current   EEC  policy. 

Mohair:  EEC  countries  do  not  levy  Im- 
port duties  on  raw  mohair 


Legislative  Resolution  25 

Whereas  this  legislature  wishes  to  focus 
the  attention  of  the  Nation  and  the  Federal 
Government  upon  the  probability  that  the 
rising  volume  of  imports  of  mutton,  pork, 
beef,  and  veal  Into  the  United  States  has  been 
a  factor  In  contributing  to  the  serious  de- 
cline of  livestock  prices;    and 

Whereas  the  Imports  of  beef  and  veal, 
product  weight,  for  the  11 -month  period  of 
January  through  November  of  1962,  totaled 
884  million  jjounds,  which  volume  was  equal 
to  9  percent  of  the  US.  production  of  beef 
and  veal  during  this  same  period  and  repre- 
sented a  39-F>ercent  increase  from  the  635 
million  pounds  of  beef  and  veal  imported 
during  the  same  [>erlod  In  1961;   and 

Whereas  the  Imports  of  pork  for  the  first 
9-month  period  of  1962.  totaled  151.464,000 
pounds,  which  volume  was  22  percent  greater 
than  during  the  same  period  In  1961  Pig- 
skin Imports  during  the  first  three  quarters 
of  the  year  1962  were  up  150  percent;  and 

Whereas  Imports  of  all  red  meats  during 
the  first  three  quarters  of  1962  were  up  36 
percent:    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Re<<olved  by  the  Tne-mbers  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature   in    73d   session  assembled: 

1.  That  the  Nebraska  Legislature  hereby 
petitions  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Senators  and  Congressmen 
from  Nebraska  to  exercise  their  authority 
Immediately  under  the  powers  and  privileges 
granted  In  Public  Law  87-794,  and  to  further 
consider  the  wisdom  of  flexible  quota  of 
imports  to  balance  the  consumptive  need.  In 
relation  to  U.S.  domestic  production;   and 

2.  That  action  be  taken  Immediately  be- 
cause the  situation  Is  unusually  serious  and 
requires  correction  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment;   and 

3.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  legislature  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
Member  from  Nebraska  In  the  U  S.  Senate 
and  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

DwiGHT  W  Burnet. 
President  of  the  Legislature. 
I,  Hugo  F  Srb,  hereby  certify  that  the 
foregoing  Is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  Legis- 
lative Resolution  25,  which  was  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  Nebraska  In  73d  regular 
session  on  the  18th  day  of  March  1963 

Hugo  F.  Srb. 
Clerk  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
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by  the  Senator  from  Nebraak*  rnw 
Curtis  1.  The  yeaa  and  nays  hav«  btM 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  ro^ 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to^ 
the  roll.  ^^ 

Mr  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  wit 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  wiS! 
the  minority  leader,  the  Junior  Sen»t» 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen].  If  he  wtw 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "y^ 
If  I  were  at  Uberty  to  vote.  I  would  tou 
"nay."     I,  therefore,  withhold  my  vot* 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  tMr  Btib] 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Enclii 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr 
KefauvirI.  the  Senator  from  Utah  [ic; 
Moss  I.  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Senator  from  Tex»j 
(Mr.  YarboroughI  are  absent  on  ofBclil 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr  MuskieI  Is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  ByrdI.  the  Senator  from  Califomi* 
[Mr.  EngleI.  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  KefatjverI.  Ihe  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  MuskieI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr  Pell]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  would 
vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  thf 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doksih], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr 
Javits)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinou 
( Mr  Dirksen  ]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Mossl.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits]  would  vote  "nay" 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28. 
nays  61.  as  follows: 


[No.  75  Leg  1 

YEAS— 28 

Aiken 

Hlrkenlooper 

Prouiy 

Beau 

Hruska 

Saltonstall 

Bennett 

Jordan, Idaho 

Simpson 

BOKKS 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Carlson 

Long,  Mo. 

Symington 

Cotton 

Mechem 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Miller 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

Morton 

Williams,  Dei 

Font? 

Mundt 

Ooldwater 

Pearson 

NAYS — 61 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Jackson 

Bartlett 

Edmondson 

Johnston 

Bayh 

EUender 

Jordan,  NC. 

Bible 

Ervln 

Keating 

Brewster 

Pulbrlght 

Kennedy 

Burdlck 

a  ore 

Lavische 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Omening 

Long.  La. 

Cannon 

Hart 

Magnuson 

Case 

Hartkc 

McCarthy 

Church 

Hayden 

McClellan 

Clark 

HUl 

McQee 

Cooper 

Holland 

McOovem 

Dodd 

Humphrey 

Mclntyre 

DoiiKias 

Inouye 

McNamars 

196S 

yoaroasy 

UOTM 

Nelson 
Nrubercer 

putore 
PToxmlre 
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Bandolpb  Stennls 

Rlblcoff  Talmadge 

BobertsoD  WllUsins,  N.J. 

RusmU  Young.  N.  Dak 

Soott  Young,  Ohio 
Bmatbera 
Sparkman 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

JaTlu  Muskle 

Kefauver  Pell 

Manstteld  Yarborough 
Moss 


Allott 
B^itl.  Vs. 
D'.rk«en 
Xngle 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Curtis,  fo/  himself  and  other  Senators, 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  73  and  ask  that  it  be 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page 
3.  line  7.  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
period  Immediately  after  '•1962"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Provided  further.  That  no  producer  of 
Moravian  barley  shall  be  required  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  any 
feed  grain  other  than  Moravian  barley  to 
participate  In  an  acreage  diversion  program 
for  such  barley. 

On  pape  9.  line  21,  strike  out  the 
period  after  "1960"  and  insert  a  semi- 
colon in  lieu  thereof  and  the  following: 
'and  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  subsection,  the  acresige 
diversion  program  provided  for  herein 
shall  not  apply  to  Moravian  type 
barley." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     Fifteen  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
Ueve  this  amendment  not  only  has  real 
Importance  to  my  own  State,  but  also  re- 
lates to  an  intrinsic  principle  involved  in 
connection  with  the  bill. 

At  the  present  time.  Moravian  Malting 
barley  as  such,  is  a  wholly  distinct  type 
of  barley.  It  is  used  in  the  brewing  of 
wer.  Yet  It  has  been  included  within  the 
generic  term  of  "barley";  and.  as  such, 
larmers  who  are  producing  this  type  of 
barley  for  a  particular  purpose  are  said 
to  have  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
program,  or  that  they  may  have  to  com- 
ply with  the  terms  of  the  program  if 
they  are  to  go  into  the  program  on  their 
other  types  of  crops.  This  Is  the  rea- 
son for  trying  to  obtain  an  exemption  in 
this  case. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr 
ALLOTTl,  who  prepared  this  amendment, 


and  who  unfortunately  is  unable  to  be 
present  today,  has  asked  me  to  pre- 
sent the  amendment  to  the  Senate  as  an 
example  of  some  of  the  problems  we  have 
In  this  field  when  we  try  to  point  out  the 
principles  involved  and  to  show  the  mer- 
its of  such  an  amendment. 

On  May  9,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  announced  that 
he  intended  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
this  particular  bill. 

Moravian  Malting  barley  is  grown  and 
IS  ased  almost  exclusively  within  the 
State  of  Colorado.  My  colleague  [Mr. 
Allott  1  has  already  pointed  out  that  in 
1960.  according  to  figures  furnished  him 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
only  States,  other  than  Colorado,  grow- 
ing any  Malting  bariey  were  Montana 
with  eight-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  acreage  of  barley  planted  and  Wy- 
oming, with  3.6  percent  of  the  total  acre- 
age of  barley  planted. 

Even  more  recently  It  has  been  shown 
that  Colorado  is  the  only  State  reporting 
any  figures  on  Moravian  Malting  barley 
There  are  1,312  Colorado  farmers  who 
now  are  growing  a  specified  number  of 
bushels  of  Moravian  barley  for  purchase 
exclusively  by  the  Adolph  Coors  Co.,  for 
use  as  Malting  barley.  This  special 
brand  of  barley  Is  kept  out  of  the  feed 
channels  and  is  not  used  in  any  way  as 
a  feed  grain  . 

There  in  my  files  letters  which  would 
indicate  that  the  increased  use  of  this 
particular  type  of  barley  has  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  production  of  bar- 
ley which  otherwise  would  go  into  the 
ordinary  market  and  would  become  one 
of  the  surplus  crops  which  are  intended 
to  be  dealt  with  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  the  sale  price  per 
bushel  for  this  type  of  barley  the  same 
or  comparable  to  that  for  the  ordinary 
type  of  barley? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No,  it  is  not;  it  is 
considerably  higher.  It  is  $3.25  a  hun- 
dredweight: and  it  is  purchased  by  the 
Coors  Co.  It  costs  a  considerable  amount 
to  grow.  The  seed  is  processed  and  is 
specifically  sold  by  the  Coors  Co,  to 
specific  farmers  under  contract.  So 
there  is  not  the  problem  which  I  suspect 
would  otherwise  confuse  many  members 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
perhaps  some  Senators,  as  to  which  bar- 
ley was  of  which  kind.  These  farmers 
have  specific  contracts.  The  seed  is  sold 
to  the  farmers  by  the  Coors  Co.  All  this 
is  done  under  contract. 

It  is  true  that  under  section  2,  subsec- 
tion (2)  (d)  of  House  bill  4997,  it  is  al- 
ready provided : 

The  Secretary  may  provide  that  no  pro- 
ducer of  malting  barley  shall  be  required  as 
a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support 
for  barley  to  participate  In  the  acreage  diver- 
slon  program  for  feed  grains  If  such  pro- 
ducer has  previously  produced  a  malting 
variety  of  barley,  plants  barley  only  of  an 
acceptable  malting  variety  for  harvest,  does 
not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
to  barley  In  excess  of  110  per  centum  of  the 
average  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  barley 
In  1959  and  1960.  does  not  knowingly  devote 
an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  com  and  grain 
sorghums  In  excess  of  the  average  acreage 
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devoted  on  the  farm  to  com  and  grain 
sorghuma  In  1959  and  1960,  and  does  not 
devote  any  acreage  devotetl  to  the  produc- 
tion of  oats  and  rye  in  1959  and  19«0  to  the 
production  of  wheat  pursuant  to  the  provl- 


Mr.  President,  even  if  I  read  that  par- 
ticular provision  20  times,  I  could  still 
be  lughly  uncertain  as  to  whether  I 
would  receive  an  exemption  on  the 
Moravian  Malting  barley;  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  same  would  be  true  among 
the  farmers  of  our  area  and  also  among 
Senators. 

In  the  past,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  exempted  Moravian  barley 
from  the  operation  of  the  feed-grain 
program.  However,  in  1963  the  Secre- 
tary did  not  exempt  this  unique  kind  of 
barley.  This  amendment  would  tend  to 
correct  that  situation. 

As  I  have  said.  Moravian  Malting  bar- 
ley   which  is  a  specific  kind,  is  not  a 
feed  grain  and  does  not  contribute  to 
any  form  of  surplus.     The  1.312  farmers 
in  Colorado  are  really  to  be  commended, 
for  they  have  developed  a  good  cash  crop 
and  an  adequate  market  for  it     The 
Coors  Brewery,  at  Golden,  Colo,  paid 
just  over  $5  mUlion  for  Malting  barley 
and  certified  seed  delivered  into  Golden 
Colo.,  in  1962.     Of  a  total  crop  of  2  243  - 
000    bushels   harvested,    all    but   43  000 
bushels  or  1.92  percent  of  the  Moravian 
barley    was    purchased    by    the    Coors 
Brewery.    The  remaining  43,000  bush- 
els were  not  taken,  for  various  reasons 
such  as  frost  damage,  failure  to  meet 
malting    standards,    and    requests     by 
growers    asking    to    keep    some    smaU 
amounts  for  special  uses. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  unique 
example  of  what  happens  when  we  get 
the  Government  into  the  middle  of  pro- 
grams of  this  type.     Everyone  has  said 
this  is  a  voluntary  program.     Many  have 
asked.  "Why  worry  about  this  exemp- 
Uon.  when  the  Secretary  is  given  the 
opportunity  to  exempt  this  type  of  grain 
under  this  measure."    But  it  is  only  a 
voluntary  right  on  his  part,  and  it  has 
not  been  exercised  this  year;  and  the 
right   itself   is   so   conditioned    that    I 
would   say.   to   use   a   historical    term 
that  even  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  would 
have  problems  in   trying   to   ascertain 
what  conditions  a  farmer  would  have 
to  meet  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  the 
exemption.    So  we  are  in  a  really  dif- 
ficult   spot    in    connection    with    this 
situation. 

Mr.  President.  If  I  thought  I  was  mere- 
ly "spinning  my  wheels."  so  to  speak, 
or  that  I  was  only  trying  to  delay  the 
bill,  or  bring  in  something  not  relevant 
to  this  measure,  I  would  have  very  sharp 
concern  about  taking  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  consider  this  amendment 
But  the  amendment  is  extremely  im- 
portant, not  only  to  our  State,  but  also 
as  regards  the  ability  of  farmers  to  de- 
velop cash  crops  and  to  develop  markets 
for  them,  when  the  crops  are  not  in  sur- 
plus, and  to  be  permitted  to  grow  them 
without  suffering  penalties  imposed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
No  matter  what  we  think  about  the 
pending  biU  from  the  standpoint  of 
whether  it  is  good  or  bad  for  the  income 
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of  farmers,  the  necessary  conditions  that 
are  attached  to  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram mean  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  in  every  phase  of  the  farmer  s 
life,  from  beginning  to  end.  The  Malt- 
ing barley  situation  is  a  classic  example 
of  that  very  problem. 

On  this  very  point.  I  have  in  my  file 
letters  which  have  been  coming  to  me 
over  a  period  of  many  months,  including 
letters  from  individual  farmers  who  are 
concerned  about  their  ability  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  unless  they  are 
given  an  exemption  for  Moravian  Malt- 
ing barley.  These  farmers  are  not  ordi- 
nary general  farmers,  but  they  are 
located  in  Colorado  in  three  particular 
areas.  One  group  of  them  is  located  in 
an  area  which  has  more  difBculty  in  be- 
ing able  to  stay  on  a  stable  economic 
plane  than  any  other  area  in  Colorado, 
because  it  is  required  to  put  agricultural 
products  into  ground  which  starts  at  an 
elevation  of  7,500  feet.  Their  growing 
season  is  so  short  that  they  are  re- 
stricted in  the  types  of  crops  that  they 
can  grow.  Moravian  Malting  barley  is 
one  crop  for  which  they  have  been  able 
to  develop  a  market. 

Another  group  of  farmers  is  on  the 
western  slope  of  Colorado.  A  third  is 
on  the  eastern  slope,  where  there  is  not 
the  necessary  irrigation  water  to  provide 
cash  crops  of  other  sorts.  So,  Malting 
barley  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 

I  have  also  received  letters  from  the 
county  commissioners.  The  boards  of 
various  counties  have  passed  resolutions 
advocating  that  Moravian  Malting  bar- 
ley be  exempted  from  any  feed  grains 
program  that  is  adopted,  because^  it  is 
not  a  feed  grain  as  such.  It  is  not  in 
surplus.  It  is  a  cash  crop  that  does  the 
farmer  some  good,  and  there  is  no  need 
to  have  it  included  in  this  type  of  bill. 

I  am  sure  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
EllinderI,  would  ordinarily  iuicept  this 
kind  of  amendment.  But  in  the  appa- 
rent frantic  drive  to  pass  the  bill.  I 
gather  that  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment was  pKJstponed,  it  was  not  taken 
up,  or  the  amendment  was  simply  voted 
down.  I  really  do  not  know  what  hap- 
pened to  it  in  committee,  to  be  perfectly 
truthful  with  the  Senate.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  sunendment  is  the  type  of 
amendment  which  goes  to  the  very 
merits  of  Government  interference  in 
agricultural  products. 

Unless  we  can  adopt  the  amendment, 
farmers  who  would  like  to  participate 
in  the  program  will  not  be  able  to  do 
so  without  severe  penalty,  and  we  will 
be  Jeopardizing  a  cash  crop  which  a 
^  manufacturer  and  farmers  themselves 
have  been  able  to  develop  to  the  very 
great  benefit  of  the  people  of  Colorado, 
and  to  the  overall  benefit  of  the  surplus 
problem  In  the  barley  industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KT.T.ENDEJt.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  very  nice  for  those  who  grow 
Moravian  barley  to  be  exempt  from  the 
bill.  Should  the  barley  be  a  crop  that 
the  malters  desire,  the  malters.  of  course, 
would  buy  It.  But  In  the  event  that  It 
turned  out  not  to  be  of  a  malting  variety, 
which  often  happens,  the  Federal  Gov- 
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ernment  would  be  bound  under  the  law 
to  take  it  over  as  feed  grains. 


for  it.    The  excess  quantity  grown  cmli 
then  be  turned  over  to  the  GovAm^ 


wuLc  It  uver  as  leea  grains,  men  be  turned  over  to  the  Govemrnlr 

Moravian  barley  was  recognized  by  the     at  the  support  price  and  CCC  stock" 

Department  of  Agriculture  as  an  accept-     panded.     But  the  purpose  of  thtT  **' 


able  Malting  variety  under  the  1962  feed 
grain  program.  Supplies  of  all  barley 
increased  sharply  after  the  1962  harvest 
and  the  exception  was  not  in  effect  for 
1963.  While  Moravian  barley  Is  planted 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  maltsters, 
it  is  also  usable  as  feed — just  as  are  other 
Malting  varieties. 

The  legislation  now  under  considera- 
tion contains  authority  for  the  Secretary 
to  permit  Malting  barley  producers  to 
plant  110  percent  of  their  1959-60 
acreage  and  still  provide  price  support. 
if  producers  comply  with  other  provi- 
sions of  the  program.  That  is.  if  they 
keep  within  their  allotted  areas  on  other 
feed  grains. 

Since  Moravian  barley  is  an  accept- 
able variety,  farmers  who  produce  this 
variety  are  extended  the  .same  privilege 
as  other  farmers  who  produce  Malting 
barley.  If  Malting  barley  is  in  short 
supply,  the  exemption  would  be  In  ef- 
fect. The  amendment,  however,  would 
completely  exclude  Moravian  type  barley 
from  the  diversion  program,  so  that  pro- 
ducers of  that  type  of  barley  might  pro- 
duce all  they  desire  and  still  obtain  the 
support  price  provided  by  the  bill. 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  if  the  barley 
turned  out  to  be  usable  only  for  feed 
grains,  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  saddled  with  the  barley  as  a  feed 
grain  and  would  have  to  extend  price 
supports  on  it. 

If  barley  supplies  are  adequate,  it 
would  not  seem  appropriate  for  one 
variety  to  be  excluded  from  the  program. 
This  would  hardly  be  fair  to  farmers 
who  grow  other  Malting  varieties,  or 
to  producers  of  feed  barley  since  Mora- 
vian, like  other  Malting  varieties,  can 
also  be  used  for  feed.  Whether  or  not 
the  Secretary  exempts  Malting  barley 
from  the  feed  grain  program,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  legislation  provides  for 
a  completely  voluntary  program.  Every 
producer  is  free  to  participate  or  not 
to  participate  in  this  program.  But  if 
the  Moravian  barley  growers  desired, 
they  could  plant  all  the  feed  grains  they 
wished.  The  only  thing  they  would  not 
receive,  of  course,  would  be  price  support. 
If  he  elects  not  to  participate,  he  can 
plant  as  much  barley  as  he  likes.  Where 
a  producer  feels  there  is  a  good  chance 
his  production  of  a  Malting  barley  varie- 
ty will  command  a  price  greater  than 
the  support  price,  it  seems  to  me  he 
would  elect  not  to  participate  and  plant 
from  fence-row  to  fence-row. 

Another  fact  should  be  faced  up  to. 
Maltsters  who  feel  that  a  variety  tiiey 
desire  will  be  in  short  supply  can  con- 
tract for  the  desired  production  and 
guarantee  growers  a  price.  Actually,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  Moravian  bar- 
ley is  grown  in  a  rather  limited  area  and 
that  most  of  it  has  been  grown  under 
contract  in  the  past. 

Relatively  few  producers  will  benefit 
from  the  proposed  amendment,  in  all 
probability.  One  or  two  maltsters  or 
brewers  may  benefit,  since  they  will  be 
assured  of  an  adequate  supply  of  Mora- 
vian barley  at  a  lower  price  than  they 
might   have   to  pay   if  they  contracted 


posed  legislation  is  to  make  possible  t^ 
reduction  of  Government  grain  gtoduf 
not  increase  them,  I  do  not  believeSS 
amendment  would  be  consistent  with  iSu 
purposes  of  the  legislation. 

Neither  do  I  believe  the  exemption  a- 
a   single   variety   would   be  fair  to  th# 
thou-sands  of   farmers  who  grow  othT 
varieties  of  Malting  barley.     This  ^ 
matter  which  would  need  to  be  studied  ' 
this  and  the  effect  on  the  total  suDoh 
of  feed  barley.    Possibly  hearings  wouS 
need  to  be  held.     This  is  a  way  to  hoW 
up  consideration  of  the  legislation  but 
this  legislation  was  reported  out  of  com 
mittee  promptly  as  has  been  emphasized 
by  quite  a  few  Senators  because  wh^ 
growers  need  to  know  the  degree  of  fle* 
bility  that  will  be  accorded  them  in  1964 
before  voting  in  referendum  on  May  21 
Since  Moravian  is  an  acceptable  Malt 
ing  variety,  since  the  bill  provides  au 
thority  for  equal  treatment  of  all  barley 
producers,  since  this  amendment  would 
require  study  which  would  unnecessarily 
delay  legislation  and  make  it  difficult  for 
wheat  producers  to  vote  intelligently  on 
the  alternatives  offered,  I  submit  that 
this   amendment   should   not   receive  a 
favorable  vote. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  I  do 
not  wish  to  detain  the  Senate  on  this 
particular  question  too  long,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  com- 
ments which  were  made  by  the  distui- 
guished  chairman  should  be  answered 
As  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks 
Moravian  Malting  barley  consists  of 
seed  which  is  distributed  and  sold  by 
the  Coors  Co.  under  contract,  so  tha: 
it  is  not  dedicated  for  use  as  a  fe«<i 
grain.   That  is  the  first  point. 

The  second  point  Involves  the  ques- 
tion of  who  Is  or  is  not  to  be  benefited 
I  refer  the  distinguished  chairman  to 
the  situation  In  which,  suddenly,  wf 
might  find  it  possible,  on  rye  land,  to 
start  growing  sesame,  or  sunflower,  or 
guar,  or  some  of  the  other  products 
which  were  not  in  surplus  and  which 
were  an  anticholesterol  type  of  oil  We 
finally  got  these  under  the  bill,  so  thai 
they  could  be  grown  without  penalizing 
a  person  with  respect  to  participation  in 
the  program,  except  that  the  farmer? 
would  not  get  quite  as  much  for  the  'I:- 
verted  acreage  as  for  the  other  program 
We  have  already  done  something  ir. 
Congress  to  try  to  show  to  a  farmer  tha: 
if  he  can  develop  a  good  cash  crop  whicn 
is  not  in  surplus,  we  do  not  wish  to  penal- 
ize him  for  doing  that  Unless  we 
accept  the  amendment  at  this  time,  we 
shall  leave  it  totally  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  to 
whether  the  farmer  will  be  penalized  for 
trying  to  develop  a  cash  crop  which  he 
can  plant,  which  Is  not  in  surplus,  from 
which  he  can  make  some  Income. 

Mr.  EILLENDER      Mr    President,  will 
the  Senator  yield"' 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  yield. 
Mr.  EXJ.ENDER.     The  Senator  knows 
that  there  are  six  or  .seven  crops  which 
can  be  planted  now.  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill. 
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jir.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct. 
lir.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  should 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  on  those  crops 
the  farmers  would  not  get  a  price  sup- 
port. What  I  object  to  is  that  the  Sena- 
tor desires  to  allow  Moravian  barley  to 
be  planted  In  any  quantity  desued  and 
still  obtain  price  supports.  That  is  the 
difference  in  our  thinking. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Under  the  amend- 
ment the  barley  would  be  exempted,  and 
the  farmer  would  get  price  supports  on 
other  crops,  not  on  the  Moravian  Malt- 
ing barley.  That  is  under  contract.  The 
farmers  get  more  money  from  It  from 
the  Coors  Co.  than  they  would  ever  get 
under  a  price  support  program. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
try  to  show  that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween types  of  barley.  That  is  the  whole 
point. 

I  think  the  chairman  is  not  quite  ac- 
curate, if  my  understanding  is  correct. 
What  we  would  try  to  do  is  to  say  that 
farmers  would  not  be  penalized  for  the 
remainder  of  their  crops  because  they 
Rrow  this  type  of  barley.  It  seems  to  me 
only  justice  that  this  type  of  program 
should  be  put  into  effect. 

I  hope  that  answers  the  chairman's 
question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  the  Senators 
opinion  that  if  a  farmer  planted  all  he 
desired,  and  it  developed  that  the  barley 
was  not  suitable  for  malting,  the  farmer 
would  not  get  a  price  support? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  if  the  farmer  grew  barley 
which  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Coors 
Co,,  even  though  he  had  the  seed,  he 
would  have  to  use  It  on  his  farm,  or  it 
would  not  be  Included  In  the  terms  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  should 
read  his  amendment  again,  because  our 
counsel  states  that  If  the  Malting  barley 
of  the  Moravian  type  were  turned  down 
for  use  by  maltsters  It  would  be  entitled 
to  price  supports. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  quite  Inter- 
esting, because  it  has  been  exempted 
under  the  1961  and  1962  crops.  In  those 
cases,  there  were  only  43,000  bushels 
out  of  the  whole  amount  grown  which 
were  rejected.  Those  were  used  for  ani- 
mal feed  or  something  like  that  by  the 
farmers  on  the  farm,  with  no  price  sup- 
port at  all. 

This  Is  not  a  crop  that  one  markets,  so 
that  problem  does  not  exist,  so  far  as  I 
can  see. 

It  seems  to  me,  the  way  we  are  pro- 
ceeding now,  that  all  we  would  do  would 
be  to  provide  authority  for  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture could  decide  the  question 
on  the  basis  of  any  reason— not  enough 
pressure,  not  enough  attention  given 
him,  or  something  else,  or  merely  be- 
cause he  did  not  wish  to  take  action— 
and  then  we  would  be  penalizing  people 
who  are  seriously  ti-ying  to  be  of  assist- 
ance in  the  process  of  solving  the  farm 
production  problem  now  existing 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  wish  to  yield  back  his 
remaining  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  Mr.  President 
1  yield  back  by  remaining  time. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  my  re- 
maining time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  Dominick].  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirkskn].  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  fMr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH]  are  absent  on  oflacial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie]  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd].  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mu.sKiE],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Hill]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  DiRKSEN]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  would  vote  "nay." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  30. 
nays  61.  as  follows: 
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YEAS — 30 

Allcen 

Fong 

Morton 

Beau 

Goldwater 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Holland 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Scott 

Case 

Jordan, Idaho 

Slnapeon 

Cotton 

Keating 

Smith 

CwtUb 

Kuchel 

Thurmond 

Domtnlck 

Mechem 

Tower 

Eastland 

Miller 

NAYS— 61 

Williams,  E 

Anderson 

Dodd 

Hayden 

Banlett 

Douglas 

Humphrey 

Bayh 

EdmondbOD 

Inouye 

Bible 

E!Iender 

Jackson 

Brewster 

Engle 

Johnston 

Burdlck 

Ervln 

Jordan,  N.C 

Byrd,  W   Va. 

Ful  bright 

Kefauver 

Cannon 

Gore 

Kennedy 

Church 

Gruenlng 

Lauscbe 

Clark 

Hart 

Long,  Mo. 

Cooper 

Hartke 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Morse 


Mundt 
Nelson 
Neuberger 
Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Robertson 

Russell 


8ma  there 
Sparkman 
Biennis     , 
Symington 
.  Talmadge 
WlUlams.N.J. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young.  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 9 
Allott  Hill  Moss 

Byrd,  Va.  Javits  Muskie 

Dlrksen  Mansfield  Yarborough 

So  Mr.  DoMiNicKs  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment,  which  I  sent  to  the 
desk  this  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  12 
and  at  the  end  of  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to 
add  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  5.  That  paragraph  701  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  sec.  1001.  par.  701)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Cattle" 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(b)  (1)  In  addition  to  the  rates  of  duty 
provided  for  in  subparagraph  (a),  there  are 
hereby  imposed  on  the  following  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption during  any  calendar  year  in  excess 
of  the  annual  quota  for  each  such  article 
prescribed  by  paragraph  (2) ,  rates  of  duty  as 
follows: 

"(A)  Cattle,  weighing  less  than  seven 
hundred  pounds  e£M:h,  5  cents  per  pound; 

"(B)  Cattle,  weighing  seven  hundred 
pounds  or  more  each,  6  cents  per  pound;  and 

"(C)  Beef  and  veal,  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen,  12  cents  per  pound. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
annual  quota  for  each  of  the  articles  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  is  a  quantity  equal 
to  the  average  annual  quantity  of  such  arti- 
cle imported  during  the  5-year  period  ending 
on  December  31.  1962;  except  that  the  an- 
nual quota  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the 
calendar  year  in  which  this  subparagraph  be- 
comes effective  shall  be  a  quantity  equal  to 
such  average  annual  quantity  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  one-twelfth  thereof  for  each 
full  calendar  month  that  has  expired  in  such 
year  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
paragraph." 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  the  fifth  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  as  soon  as 
practicable  on  a  date  to  be  specified  by  the 
President  In  a  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  following  such  negotiations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  effect  a  modification  or  ter- 
mination of  any  International  obligation  of 
the  United  States  with  which  the  amend- 
ment might  conflict,  but  In  any  event  not 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of   this  Act. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  stated  that  60 
percent  of  the  income  in  his  State  came 
from  the  sale  of  livestock.  In  the  May 
14  Wall  Street  Journal  I  noticed  that 
Iowa  had  lengthened  its  lead  as  the  Na- 
tion's No.  1  meat  processor.    Minnesota 
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took  over  the  No.  2  spot  from  Illinois 
which  U  DOW  third.  livestock  Is  an 
important  element  in  the  economies  of 
these  fertile  farm  States;  not  because 
they  raise  cattle,  but  because  they  feed 
cattle.  Wyoming  and  the  other  great 
grassland  States  raise  the  cattle  and 
ship  them  to  the  great  Midwest  for  fat- 
tening. The  cattle  industry  is  impor- 
tant to  these  Midwestern  States  because 
the  feed  grains  of  America  are  grown 
in  their  fertile  lands.  Wherever  we 
have  feed,  we  will  have  livestock.  That 
is  why  the  one  who  controls  the  feed 
grains  will  control  the  livestock  Industry. 
The  two  are  Inseparable  and  it  would 
be  unfair  for  the  Senate  to  pass  legis- 
lation which  would  control  the  growing 
of  feed  grains  without  giving  adequate 
protection  to  the  cattle  industry  in  the 
way  of  a  quota  which  would  limit  the 
beef  and  veal  imports  to  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  cattlemen  of  this 
country  are  presently  being  threatened 
by  the  excessive  beef  imports  which  are 
flooding  our  country.  To  meet  this 
threat  I  offer  an  amendment  to  this  feed 
grain  bin.  H.R.  4997.  which  will  estab- 
lish an  annual  quota.  The  annual  quota 
will  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  average 
annual  quantity  of  beef  imported  during 
the  5-year  period  ending  on  December  31, 
1962.  The  beef  imports  making  up  this 
quota  will  be  taxed  at  the  present  rate. 
Imports  coming  into  this  country  in  ad- 
dition to  this  quota  will  be  subject  to  a 
duty  three  times  the  present  rate. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  our 
country  can  continue  to  import  a  rea- 
sonable quantity  of  beef  to  meet  the  sup- 
plemental beef  needs  that  we  do  have: 
and.  yet,  the  amendment  would  curtail 
the  excessive  imports  of  beef  and  veal 
which  pose  such  a  threat  to  the  cattle- 
men. 

The  Foreign  Agriculture  Service  EMvi- 
slon  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  informed  me  that  the  beef  and  veal 
Imports  have  increased  41  percent  In 
the  last  year  from  689  1  million  pounds 
in  1961  to  970.9  million  pounds  in  1962. 
Total  red  meat  imports  have  increased 
36  percent  In  the  last  year  from  a  1961 
total  of  918  7  million  pounds  to  1,252.900.- 
000  pounds  In  1962.  Live  cattle  imports 
are  up  about  20  percent.  On  the  other 
hand,  beef  and  veal  exports  have  de- 
crea.sed  by  9  percent. 

The  cattle  industi-y  is  in  a  precarious 
position.  Presently  our  cattle  inventories 
are  at  a  high  level.  If  the  cattlemen 
were  forced  to  liquidate  part  of  their 
herds  due  to  wlde.spread  drought,  as  has 
happened  in  the  past,  the  excessive  im- 
ports of  beef  and  veal  would  exert  an 
extraordinary  downward  pressure  on  the 
price  of  cow  beef.  Imports  of  this  qual- 
ity, that  is  processing  beef,  equal  about 
one-third  of  the  domestic  production. 
Approximately  10  percent  of  all  beef  and 
veal  consumed  in  the  United  States  is 
imported.  I  feel  that  some  protection 
is  needed  for  the  cattle  industry,  as  do 
many  of  my  colleagues  here  In  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  amendment  Is  supported  by  the 
National  Cattlemen's  Association  and 
many  cattlemen's  associations  of  the 
Western  States. 

In  1960  the  per  capita  civilian  con- 
sumption of  beef  and  veal  In  the  United 
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states  was  91.4  pounds.  Pour  and  four- 
tenths  pounds  of  this  was  Imported  meat. 
In  1962  tlie  per  capita  consumption  was 
95  4  pounds  and  8  pounds  of  that  total 
was  imported  beef.  Total  meat  con- 
simiptlon  Increased  4.3  percent  while  the 
consumption  of  imported  beef  Increased 
81.8  percent.  I  feel  that  this  comparison 
makes  It  crystal  clear  that  the  growing 
quantities  of  beef  Imports  to  this  coun- 
try are  a  serious  threat  to  the  cattleman. 
In  1930  this  need  for  protection  was 
realized  and,  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  that 
year,  duties  were  placed  on  beef  imported 
to  this  country.  In  1947  these  duties 
were  cut  in  half. 

In  the  87th  Conerress  the  peril  point 
amendment  to  the  Trade  Act  was  nar- 
rowly voted  down.  This  was  a  great  blow 
to  the  cattlemen  of  the  western  area  of 
our  country. 

The  Tariff  Act  of  1930  placed  a  6-cent 
duty  per  pound  on  all  beef  Imported  to 
this  country  with  no  limitation  on  the 
quantity  of  beef  that  could  be  Imported. 
This  tariff  or  duty  equaled  58.4  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  domestic  product.  In 
1962  the  protection  afforded  "the  cattle 
industry  by  the  tariff  equaled  9  5  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  domestic  product. 
I  think  that  this  is  another  dramatic 
illustration  of  the  need  for  further  re- 
strictions on  cattle  and  beef  imports. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
clear  and  present  danger  confronting 
the  cattlemen  of  America.  I  feel  that  it 
is  imperative  that  remedial  legislation  be 
enacted  which  would  give  the  proper  pro- 
tection to  the  Nation's  interests  and  yet 
permit  an  adequate  supply  of  beef  im- 
ports into  this  country  to  satisfy  our  re- 
quirements. It  Is  for  these  reasons  that 
I  ask  for  support  in  adopting  this  amend- 
ment to  the  feed  grains  bill  of  1963,  H  R 
4997. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  McGEE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  commend  the  dlstln- 
gui-shed  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
for  his  interest  in  this  part  of  our  State's 
economy,  which  Ls  fundamental  to  the 
well-being  of  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Is  the  amendment  which  is  now  being 
presented  the  same  as  the  measure  of 
which  the  Senator  and  I  are  cosponsors? 
Mr.  SIMPSON.     The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MrGEE  With  that  fact  made 
clear  on  the  Record.  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest to  my  colleague  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, this  may  not  be  the  most  propi- 
tious occasion  for  putting  forward  this 
proposed  legislation,  which  is  very  im- 
portant for  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

The  amendments  which  have  been  of- 
fered in  the  pa.st  few  hours  have  been 
rather  substantially  defeated.  I  consider 
the  measure  which  he  has  introduced 
and  I  have  cosponsored  to  be  of  such 
economic  Importance  to  our  State  that  I 
would  be  reluctant  to  see  Its  ultimate 
passage  jeopardized  by  being  attached  to 
the  feed  grain  bill.  It  seems  to  me  that 
whatever  representation  we  may  get  in 
the  Senate— and  I  understand  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ore  ered  on  the 
amendment — will    result    In    a    further 


statistic    detracting    from    the    Iomib, 
tance  of  the  measure  because  of  the  nol^ 
siblllty  of  its  being  defeated  at  this  ^T 

I  hasten  to  add  that  if  my  collet^" 
presses  the  amendment  he  has  on^ 
I  shall  vote  for  It  because  of  what  la^ 
stake  in  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  obvloush 
not  the  mood  of  this  body  to  accept  ^ 
amendment  of  this  type  to  the  pendiS 
bill.  In  the  interest  of  the  cattle  indQst4 
of  Wyoming,  I  sincerely  request  that  tZ 
Senator  consider  withdrawing  tl^ 
amendment  at  this  time,  so  that  w! 
might,  as  we  always  try  to  do  in  the  ta 
terest  of  our  State,  put  this  proposal  for^ 
ward  as  a  measure  in  its  own  risrht  xm 
cluttered  and  unfuzzed  by  the  issues  it 
stake  In  the  feed  grain  bill.  Would  the 
Senator  be  willing  to  give  the  amend- 
ment  that  kind  of  consideration' 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  observation.  I  know  he  Is  cogni- 
zant of  the  fact  that,  in  a  recent  report 
our  bill  was  opposed  by  all  the  agencies 
of  the  Government,  and  that  the  prts- 
pects  of  its  passage  seem  to  be  rather  re- 
mote. 

It  see-ns  to  me  that  every  possibility 
should  be  utilized  to  help  the  livestock 
Industry  in  the  West,  as  my  senior  col- 
league  has  so  ably  pointed  out.  There- 
fore. I  think  It  best  that  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  to  the  bill  at  hand,  in 
order  that  we  may  have  at  least  two 
strings  to  our  bow. 

I  am  sure  that  the  committee  which 
will  handle  the  bill  which  we  have  co- 
sponsored,  ana  which  the  senior  Sena- 
tor has  so  ably  represented,  will  give  it 
full  consideration.  I  am  also  sure  thai 
he  will  do  everything  in  his  power  to  have 
the  bill  reported  favorably  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  are  in  agreement 
that  the  measure  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance. I  understand  the  point  of  the 
Senator's  suggestion,  which  is  that  be- 
cause the  agencies  of  the  executive  de- 
partment have  turned  thumbs  down  on 
our  bill,  this  Is  another  way  to  obtain 
action  on  the  proposal. 

I  submit.  ba.sed  on  the  record  of  the 
Senate  today,  that  what  we  shall  cod 
with  in  this  case  is  still  another  'thtonhB 
down."  That  will  only  compound  oor 
difiQculty  in  properly  placing  the  pn>- 
posal  before  the  Members  of  this  bodj 
and  the  executive  agencies,  as  weL 
That  is  why  I  was  hopeful  that  the  Sen- 
ator mi'-jht  possibly  consider  withdrawini 
the  amendment.  Then  we  could  try  to 
approach  the  problem  from  another 
direction,  in  another  way.  without  hav- 
ing t  carry  the  extra  implication  of  i 
further  rejection  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  share  the  concern 
of  my  colleague:  but  I  have  grave  doubts 
of  any  proper  consideration  of  the  cattle 
Industry  at  this  session  of  Congrca 
Nevertheless.  I  intend  to  work  with 
might  and  main  to  perfect  the  proposal. 
I  am  sure  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming will,  too. 

This  proposal  provides  an  additional 
opportunity  for  the  Senate  to  assist  the 
cattle  njid  11\  estock  industry  of  the  West 
In  light  of  that  fact,  I  would  have  great 
hesitancy  in  withdrawing  the  amend- 
ment. 
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Mr.  McGEE.  If  I  may  add  this  state- 
ment, I  wish  that  we  might  have  a  vote 
in  the  Senate  on  the  question  of  what 
we  shall  do  for  the  livestock  industry. 
But  I  submit  that  that  would  not  be  the 
issue  if  we  were  to  vote  on  the  Senator's 
amendment  at  this  time.  However,  I 
understand  my  colleague's  position  and 
his  interest  in  pressing  the  amendment. 
Under  those  circumstances,  I  shall  have 
no  more  to  say  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 
Mr  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 
Mr  DOMINICK.  Again.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Wyoming  on 
bringing  up  a  very  important  issue.  If 
my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  I  believe 
the  chairman,  in  reply  to  a  question, 
stated  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  feed 
grain  bill  which  had  to  be  put  into  effect 
before  next  Tuesday.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  said  no  amendments  would  be  ac- 
cepted because  the  measure  should  be 
put  into  effect.  I  did  not  understand 
those  two  comments,  to  begin  with. 

Secondly,  the  beef  problem,  which  re- 
lates to  the  feed  grain  program,  has  been 
an  urgent  one  for  many  months,  has  it 
not? 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  It  has. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Therefore,  it  seems 
Imperative  to  me,  in  cormection  with  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
that  this  measure  be  brought  up  as  soon 
as  possible,  so  that  we  may  have  a  de- 
cision as  to  whether  we  shall  trj-  to  take 
action  to  solve  the  urgent  problem  con- 
fronting the  livestock  industry.  I  am 
sure  that  that  is  what  the  Senator  had 
in  mind  in  calling  up  the  amendment  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  entirely  correct.  I  did  not 
understand  the  pronouncement  made  by 
the  majority  leader,  either.  By  the  same 
token,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  can  point 
up  the  problem  at  this  time,  in  the  hope 
that  the  amendment  will  be  accepted  in 
the  bill  at  hand,  well  and  good.  If  not 
then  at  a  subsequent  hearing  on  the  bill' 
of  which  the  junior  Senator  from  Colo-^ 
rado  is  one  of  the  cosponsors,  we  will 
have  pointed  up  the  problem  to  such  an 
extent  that  there  will  be  more  likelihood 
of  passing  the  bill  then.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  for  his  observa- 
tion. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
yield'  ,  ^ 

Mr.  SIMPSON.     I  yield 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  upon  offering  the 
amendment.  The  livestock  industry  of 
this  country  is  one  of  prominence  and 
importance.  I  think  its  problems  are 
pretty  well  known. 

This  is  a  square-cut  issue:  Do  we  wish 
to  curtail  the  industry  or  nof  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  is  a  vehicle  which 
Offers  the  means  of  assisting  the  live- 
stock industry. 

Do  we  mean  it  when  we  say  that  we 
want  to  give  further  protection  to  the 
livestock  Industi-y  and  livestock  re- 
sources in  this  country?  Or  do  we  want 
w  do  some  international  hanky-panky 
Dy  lettmg  large  amounts  of  these  prod- 
ucts  come  into  our  country?     That  is 
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the  issue.  Is  the  administration,  for 
State  Department  trading  purposes,  re- 
sisting measures  such  as  the  one  which 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  is 
proposing?  Is  that  the  real  purpose  of 
opposing  the  amendment?  It  looks  as 
though  it  might  be. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  is 
to  be  commended  for  offering  the 
amendment.  In  the  interest  of  the 
livestock  industry  of  the  country,  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  should  be  adopted. 
If  the  amendment  were  adopted  by 
the  Senate  and  if  there  were  found  to  be 
objection  to  it,  for  various  reasons,  there 
is  no  reason  why  that  situation  could 
not  be  taken  care  of  in  conference,  if 
there  were  sound  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. This  is  not  the  alpha  and  omega. 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
a  good  amendment,  and  I  believe  it  is  one 
in  which  the  livestock  producers  are 
vitally  interested. 

So  it  is  rather  specious  to  argue,  "Let 
us  do  this  at  some  other  time."  Mr. 
President,  now  is  the  time  for  Senators 
to  vote  on  this  amendment:  so  the  argu- 
ment. "Oh,  we  will  do  it  some  other  time" 
does  not  constitute  a  very  strong  reed  on 
which  to  lean.  We  have  been  discussing 
this  subject  for  some  time,  and  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  entitled  to 
have  his  amendment  adopted. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

I  also  point  out  that  the  precipitate 
action  taken  on  this  bill  is  anathema  to 
the  cattlemen  of  the  West.  It  is  one  of 
their  hopes  that  this  amendment  will  be 
attached  to  the  bill.  I  have  yet  to  under- 
stand the  reason  for  the  haste.  In  one 
breath  we  are  told  that  it  is  because  the 
wheat  referendum  will  come  up  on  May 
21,  but  in  the  next  breath  it  is  said  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  bill  passed 
by  that  time. 

By  the  same  token,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  will  recall  that  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress, when  the  peril-point  amendment 
to  protect  the  producers  of  the  West  was 
taken  up,  it  was  rejected  by  a  sUm 
margin. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  promote  the 
Livestock  industry  of  the  West,  which  so 
sorely  needs  protection;  and  I  will  leave 
iw  stone  unturned  in  that  connection. 
It  is  the  one  industry  in  the  West  which 
has  operated  without  subsidy  and  which 
has  governed  itself  with  precision  and 
with  great  astuteness. 

I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa.  He  comes  from  a  great 
State  which  is  very  busy  with  the 
processing  of  our  western  cattle.  As  he 
knows,  many  of  our  cattle  are  sent  to 
Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes,  the  cattle 
industry  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  remaining 
industries  which  operates  on  the  philos- 
ophy of  private  enterprise  and  free  en- 
terprise, and  thus  can  stand  on  its  own 
feet,  whereas  in  the  Government  there 
are  some  who  think  that  is  a  bad  thing, 
and  think  the  term  "private  enterprise" 
is  a  reproach,  and  believe  it  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  have  control,  and 
believe  it  necessary  that  there  be  Gov- 
ernment manipulation. 

However,  I  still  think  the  majority  of 
the  American  people  realize  that  private 


enterprise  and  private  initiative  built 
this  country— although  on  occasion  they 
do  not  have  a  voice  in  making  the  deter- 
minations. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  mv 
colleague  yield  for  a  question'' 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  join  my  colleague  in 
hoping  that  Senators  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  stand  up  and  vote  on  the 
question  of  helping  the  cattle  industrj- 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
that  opportunity  is  provided  by  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether,  if  the  amendment  is  adopted, 
we  shall  have  the  cooperation  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  helping  the  cattle 
indu.stry,  so  that  a  favorable  blow  may 
be  struck  for  the  benefit  of  the  cattlemen 
of  the  West, 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  one  of  the  forensic  devices  used 
on  this  floor,  as  the  Senator  knows,  in 
the  hope  of  embarrassing  the  other  side. 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  only  working  for 
the  cattle  industry;  I  am  not  trying  to 
embarrass  anyone. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  This  bill  is  a 
feed  grains  bill  in  its  entirety,  in  all  of 
its  four  corners,  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
worst  agricultural  bill  ever  proposed  to 
the  American  people — for  various  rea- 
sons, including  the  fantastic  discretion 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  un- 
der the  proposed  alteration  of  existing 
laws,  and  so  forth. 

If  the  bill  is  to  be  passed— regardless 
of  whether  I  shall  vote  for  it— it  should 
be  made  as  good  a  bill  as  possible,  even 
though  at  the  time  of  passage  I  may 
not  approve  of  the  bill  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Then  would  it  be  fair 
to  conclude,  in  terms  of  priorities,  that  a 
vote  for  the  cattle  industry  in  general, 
by  means  of  the  amendment  my  col- 
league is  sponsoring,  would  very  likely 
be  repudiated  by  a  vote  against  the  bill  as 
a  whole? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Not  at  all.  I 
think  a  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  will  be  a  direct 
vote  on  the  interests  of  the  cattle  in- 
dustry. If  the  amendment  is  made  a 
part  of  a  generally  bad  bill,  then  Sen- 
ators must  determine  whether,  finally, 
they  wish  to  vote  for  the  entire  bill. 

But  on  the  merits  of  the  amendments 
as  they  come  up,  each  amendment  stands 
on  its  own  feet. 

This  amendment  does  not  necessarily 
control  the  bill  one  way  or  the  other; 
but  I  hope  the  amendment  is  made  a  part 
of  the  bill,  so  that  if  the  bill  does  pass, 
it  will  be  better  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  that  if  the  bill  is  satis- 
factorily amended.  I  shall  certainly  vote 
for  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  So,  if  the  bill  is  amended 
m  the  interests  of  the  cattle  industry, 
that  will  induce  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont to  vote  for  the  bill? 
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Mr.  Al£LBrf.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be 
a  ffood  bcfflnning  to  have  such  a  satisfac- 
tory amendment  added  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  my  colleague  intends  to  vote  for 
the  bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  shall  vote  for  the 
amendment,  and  I  also  intend  to  vote 
for  the  feed  (Trains  bill.  I  favor  the 
feed  grains  bill,  no  matter  whether  thi.s 
amendment  Is  adopted  or  rejected. 
However.  I  should  like  to  have  this 
amendment  made  the  law  of  the  land 
But  I  am  afraid — because  of  the  atmos- 
phere which  has  been  disclosed  by  the 
votes  taken  thus  far— that  this  amend- 
ment will  i?o  down  the  drain;  and  I 
would  not  like  to  see  another  black  mark 
on  the  prospects  of  developing  a  positive 
profile,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
cattle  industry. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  If  my  colleague  will 
u.se  his  persuasiveness  among  the  Sen- 
ators on  his  side  of  the  aisle.  I  am  sure 
the  amendment  will  be  adopted,  and  thus 
we  can  make  a  positive  contribution  to 
the  Important  cattle  industry  of  the 
West. 

Mr  McGEE.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
valuable  contribution,  and  I  hope  my 
colleague  will  be  equally  persuasive 
among  all  Senators  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  will  yield 
to  me,  I  could  propose  three  or  four 
amendments  which,  if  adopted,  would 
persuade  me  to  vote  for  the  bill.  But 
tliose  amendments  would  have  to  be 
adopted  first,  before  I  would  find  the  bill 
acceptable. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  will  yield  to  me. 
I  am  sure  that  if  the  "cattlemen"  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  vote  for  this 
amendment,  it  will  be  adopted;  and  then 
we  shall  have  an  improved  bill  which  we 
can  support. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  add  an 
e.xpression  of  my  congratulations  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  SucpsoNl  for  havink  offered  this 
most  desirable  amendment.  I  speak  as 
one  who  expects  to  vote'  for  the  feed- 
grains  bill;  but  I  realize  that  in  many  of 
the  States,  livestock  comprises  a  greater 
source  of  income  than  does  the  grain  or 
com  that  is  produced  in  the  fields  and 
that  is  covered  in  the  pending  bill.  In 
my  own  State.  sul»tantially  more  than 
70  percent  of  our  farm  income  comes 
from  livestock. 

In  reading  the  amendment.  I  w&a 
hopeful  that  there  might  be  in  it,  as  well. 
a  provision  to  protect  the  sheep  raisers 
against  the  unconscionable  imports  of 
lamb  But  I  realize  that  we  cannot 
solve  all  the  problems  by  means  of  one 
amendment. 

I  think  this  amendment  would  be  an 
excellent  start  in  the  right  direction,  and 
I  certainly  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 


I  see  no  logic  In  the  argument  used 
by  some  Senators  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  who  sugt^est  that  the  calendar 
should  be  the  main  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered when  voting  on  feed  grains  legis- 
lation but  that  time  is  of  no  Importance 
whatever  when  it  comes  to  voting  on 
livestock.  I  believe  we  should  vote  for 
the.se  amendments  when  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  do  -SO.  So  when  a  good 
amendment  comes  along,  such  as  the  one 
I  had  before  the  Senate  a  year  ago.  is 
before  the  ."^enate.  I  am  not  at  all  im- 
pressed when  some  Senators  say.  "Do 
not  vote  for  this  amendment,  for  the 
time  is  not  right  " 

Why  do  we  not  look  at  the  merits  of 
legislation?  Why  do  we  not  consider 
the  facts,  the  needs,  and  the  problems 
more  than  we  do  the  hourglass,  the 
calendar,  and  the  clock  on  the  wall?  I 
do  not  propose  to  be  pushed  into  either 
a  yes  or  a  no  vote  on  farm  legislation 
based  solely  on  the  issue  of  timing.  I  be- 
lieve the  right  time  to  vote  for  whatever 
Is  right  Ls  when  tlie  opportunity  to  vote 
presents  itself.  I  hop)e  that  Senators  will 
vote  their  convictions  on  the  proposed 
cattle  legislation,  which  would  do  some- 
thing very  important  to  help  the  live- 
stock Uidustry.  and  not  try  to  hide  be- 
hind the  calendar  or  conceal  themselves 
behind  the  clock  on  the  wall.  This  may 
be  our  only  opportunity  this  session  to 
do  something  constructive  to  protect 
cattlemen  against  the  colossal  imports 
which  have  done  so  much  to  drive  down 
livestock  prices  in  the  cattle  producing 
area  of  America. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield"' 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  have 
never  heaid  so  many  good  ideas  ex- 
pressed on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  In  1 
day.  But  bills  have  not  been  Introduced 
to  accomplish  those  results.  I  wonder  if 
tiie  emergency  arose  overnight.  The 
cattlemen  have  been  suffering  from  Im- 
ports for  a  long  while.  Why  have  we  not 
received  measures  to  accomplish  a  rem- 
edy'' 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming pointed  to  one  measure  we  sup- 
ported which  was  lost  by  one  vote  last 
year.  We  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
move  in.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment.  We  are  confronted  with 
a  serious  decline  in  cattle  prices  in 
.'Vmerica.  It  is  not  something  that  hap- 
pened 5  years  or  10  years  or  2  years  ago. 
It  has  been  happening  during  the  past 
few  months  at  an  accelerated  rate  This 
Is  our  first  opportunity  to  tie  an  amend- 
ment to  proposed  farm  legislation  which 
would  do  .something  to  remedy  the  .situ- 
ation. I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
acrreed  to.  I  speak  as  one  who  will  vote 
to  correct  the  mLstakes  of  last  year 
created  through  passage  of  an  utterly 
unworkable  feed  grains  bill,  not  because 
of  the  hour,  the  day.  or  the  date,  but 
because  there  is  need  to  remedy  a  prob- 
lem of  feed  grains  farmers  as  well  as 
tho.se  engaged  in  the  cattle  Industry.  I 
vigorously  opposed  the  feed  grains  bill 
which  we  adopted  a  year  ago  I  said  then 
it  was  unconscionable,  unjust,  and  uneco- 
nomic.    I  continue  to  hold  to  those  con- 
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vlctions.  This  is  our  first — perhan.  -^ 
only  chance  to  undo  the  dama*.  u 
com  and  feed  grains  farmers  that  «! 
created  and  projected  a  year  ago  fio  !2 
course.  I  shall  vote  for  this  substltotl 
for  an  utterly  unwise  and  unjust  uJ 
grains  program.  However.  I  do  not*!" 
sire  to  be  labeled  as  one  Interested  onw 
ir  protecting  the  feed  grains  farmers  wvl 
not  giving  a  continental  about  wh*? 
happens  to  the  cattlemen.  I  hop^  Vw, 
Simjjson  amendment  is  adopted  it  ^ 
greatly  improve  the  pending  bill 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  his  pertinent^ 
serrations,  which  are  certainly  born  nl 
his  years  of  experience  in  the  Senate. 
I  hope  other  Senators  will  see  the  ajtn 
atlon  as  clearly  as  does  the  Senator  trxn 
South  Dakota. 

Mr  President.  I  should  like  to  lnqmr« 
how  much  time  I  have  remaining 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER     (j|, 

McGovEHN  in  the  chain.    The  Senator 

from  Wyoming  has  4  minutes  remalnln» 

Mr.   SIMPSON.     Mr.  President.  lH 

serve  that  time. 

Mr.  EI. LENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutt^s  to  the  Senator  froa 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  eicerpti 
from  a  press  release  of  the  Secretary  d 
Agriculture  of  April  3  be  printed  at  thli 
point  in  the  Record.  It  touches  on  tbf 
subject  under  debate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcon, 
as  follows; 

Inpormation  RrcARDiNC  Meat  iMPom 
Imports  of  b<^f  have  sometimes  been  ett«1 
a.s  a  cause  of  the  price  break  tor  fed  ««m 
and  hPlfers  The  report  finds  no  evldeocf 
that  thl.s  is  true.  It  name*  two  reuou 
One  U  that  although  total  beef  Import!  tor 
1962  were  at  record  leveU,  almost  aU  wh 
of  manufacturing  beef  together  with  soi&t 
canned  beef  Very  little  high  grade  f«S 
beef  wafl  Imported  Yet  the  price  decllM 
was  confined  to  fed  cattle  Prices  of  cow 
beef  and  of  .slaughter  cows,  with  which  bw( 
Imports  compete,  have  been  UtUe  affectad. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  ba«  be«n 
called  on  to  take  step*  to  restrict  Import! 
of  beef.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  evldeuct 
does  not  point  to  Imports  aa  causing  tht 
price  decline,  the  Secretary  of  Agrlculturt 
has  no  authority  to  limit  Imports  for  eco- 
nomic reasons  Hta  authority  over  import* 
of  meiit  and  live  animals  Is  confined  to  In- 
spection, sjinlt.itlon  and  other  requirement 
U>  prevent  the  dl«iemlnatlon  of  llvestoct 
diseases,  and  to  Insure  that  Imported  mett 
Is  fit  human  consumption. 

Information  extracted  from  publication 
entitled  "The  Current  and  Prospective  Cattle 
Situation"   (ERS.  pp    12    13.  April   1963): 

"The  United  States,  once  a  net  exporter  of 
beef,  has  been  a  net  Importer  for  Kvtnl 
decades.  Imports  of  beef  and  veal  In  IMS 
totaled  a  record  14  billion  pounds  (carcaa 
weight  eqiUvalent).  This  was  equivalent  to 
nearly  8  percent  of  US.  production  of  beel 
and  ve.Tl  In  addition,  1,250,000  head  of  cat- 
tle and  calves  were  Imported 

"Of  the  beef  and  veal  Imports.  86  percent 
waa  boneless  beef  for  manufacturing:  an- 
other 9  percent  wiis  canned  beef.  Very  IltU* 
bone-In  or  chilled  beef  or  veal  was  imported. 
"These  products  supplement  U.S.  produc- 
tion by  supplying  lower  grade  proceHlnf 
meat,  which  we  have  not  been  producing 
In  large  enough  quantities  to  meet  our  grow- 
ing demand.  Such  Imports  ar«  chiefly  > 
supplement  to  the  domestic  supply  of  cow 
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w^  and  as  ths  chart  Indicates,  are  rela- 
UTSly  Urge  when  oow  slaughter  is  low  and 
ylcs  Tcrs*.  Thus,  tlie  Tolume  of  these  Im- 
ports tends  to  Tary  with  the  cycle — cow 
^vftiier  tends  to  decline  when  cattle  In- 
ventories ve  Increskslng  and  xis*  when 
herd*  are  being  reduced.  For  example,  Im- 
rfts  of  beef  were  cut  about  In  half  between 
1J51  and  n>65- 

-While  the  volume  of  Imports  does  have 
aa  Influence  on  the  price  of  certain  grades 
iicd  classes  of  cattle  slaughtered  primarily 
for  processing  beef.  It  Is  not  an  Important 
'actor  affecting  the  price  of  our  high-quality 
^,0ef  and  hence  the  prices  ot  fed  cattle.  In 
tiie  third  quarter  of  1962.  when  fed  cattle 
prices  had  their  most  rapid  Increase  of  the 
year,  imports  of  processing  beef  were  up  56 
percent  from  the  second  quarter  of  1962  and 
35  percent  from  the  third  qtiarter  a  year 
earlier.  Imports  decreased  3  percent  from 
NoTcmber  to  December  and  33  percent  from 
December  to  January.  Imports  this  Janu- 
ary also  were  14  percent  under  Imports  In 
January  1982.  P»rUy  as  a  result  of  the  dock 
strike." 

Mr.  eLLENDER.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  desires 
to  use  his  remaining  4  minutes? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr  President,  I  have 
reserved  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  EIjLENDE31.  The  Senator  may 
use  it  now  because  it  is  my  Intention  to 
make  a  point  of  order. 

Mr  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
one  last  observation.  If  I  can  procure 
the  valued  assistance  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  In  getting  as  many 
votes  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  as  I  shall 
endeavor  to  do  on  my  side,  I  am  sure 
the  amendment  will  be  adopted  without 
difflculty. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  I>resident,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  the  pending 
amendment  is  not  germane.  The  subject 
matter  of  the  amendment  should  origi- 
nate In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  then  It  should  be  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  I  there- 
fore make  the  point  of  the  order  that 
the  amendment  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  no  time  in  which  to  make 
a  unanimous-consent  request,  unless 
some  Senator  has  yielded  to  him. 

Mr.  MUNDT,  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  time  remaining  which  he  may  use 
for  a  quorum  call  if  he  so  desires. 

The     PRESIDINa      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  yielded  back  his  remaining  time, 
Mr.  MUNDT.     I  thought  the  Senator 
reserved  his  remaining  time, 
Mr.  SIMPSON.    No;  I  yielded  it  back 
The     PRESIDINO      OFFICER.     The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule  on  the  point  of 
order  of   the   Senator   from   Louisiana. 
The  unanimous-consent  agreement  con- 
tains a  provision  requiring  germaneness 
of  amendments.    The  bill  would  extend 
the  feed -grain  program.     It  has  no  re- 
laUonshlp  to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or 
rates    of    duty.     Moreover,    under    the 
ConsUtutlon  of  the  United  States,  mat- 
ters affecting  revenue  must  originate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.    There- 
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fore,  the  Chair  sustains  the   point  of 
order. 
Mr.  MTTiI.ER.    Mr.  President,  I  call 

up  my  amendment 

Mr.    SIMPSON.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  point  of 
order. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     A   re- 
quest for  the  yeas  and  nays  is  not  in 
order.     The  Senator  can  appeal  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 
Mr.     SIMPSON.    Mr.     President,     I 
appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 
Now  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Mr.    LAUSCHE.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Inasmuch  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  yielded  back  his 
time,  he  ought  not  now  to  be  punished 
for  doing  so  and  told  that  because  he 
yielded  back  his  remaining  time,  he  may 
not  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  30  minutes 
on  his  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  not  challenging 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  but  I  do  appeal 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  fMr.  El- 
lender]  to  consider  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yielded  back  his 
time  and  now  Is  being  punished  In  his 
efifort  to  have  a  quorum  call.  Why  does 
not  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to 
him  a  minute  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  has  ap- 
pealed the  ruling  of  the  Chair  and  he 
has  30  minutes  in  which  he  can  have  a 
quorum  call. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inqxiiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICEHl.  "Hie  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  I  merely 
wish  to  make  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  ask  the  Chair  whether 
or  not,  when  a  Senator  has  yielded  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time,  it  Is  In  order 
for  him  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  He  may  do  It  on 
his  own  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  question  Is  whether 
he  may  do  so  once  he  has  yielded  back 
his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarltoi 
that  once  time  has  been  yielded  back, 
the  Senator  may  not  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  at  that  point  because  he 
has  no  time  even  to  make  the  suggestion 
of  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  now  has  30  minutes 
on  his  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  and  he  has  suggested  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi,  the  time  for  which  will 
come  out  of  the  time  available  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 


Mr.  MILLER.    I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.   Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inqiilry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  What  is  the 
basis  lor  the  ruling  that  the  Senator  has 
30  minutes  on  the  appeal? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  agreement.  1  horn:  is  allotted 
to  any  amendment,  30  minutes  on  each 
side,  including  an  appeal. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Does  the 
unanimous -consent  agreement  specifi- 
cally contain  a  reference  to  appeals  from 
rulings  of  the  Chair  and  limitations  on 
the  time  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  does 
contain  such  a  provision. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceeding under  the  quorum  call  may 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  decision  of 
the  Chair  stand  as  the  Judgment  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Presldwit,  I  wish 
to  submit,  in  support  of  the  appeial  from 
the  ruling  by  the  Chair,  the  situation 
which  confronted  the  Senate  yesterday. 
I  read  from  the  Congressional  Record, 
page  8457.  the  colloquy  which  ensued 
among  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr,  Cttktis],  and  the  majority  leader: 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
explain  what  he  means  by  "germane  amend- 
ments" within  the  purview  of  the  proposed 
unanlmotis-consent   agreement? 

Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  Mansfizlo.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HoiXANO.  The  majority  leader  yielded 
to  a  request  by  me  that  the  vmanlmous-con- 
sent  agreement  contain  the  usual  prorlslon 
confining  the  amendments  to  those  germane 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill.     That  was 
not  a  suggestion  by  the  majority  leader;  It 
was  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.  CuKTis.  Let  me  ask  whether  an  tunend- 
ment   dealing   with    agrlculttiral    Imports   Is 
germane. 

Mr.  MANsnzLD.  In  my  opinion.  It  Is,  with- 
out question. 

Mr.  Ctjktis.  Very  well. 
Mr.  Holland.  I  made  my  suggestion  when 
It  was  sTiggested  from  some  sources  that 
various  cItU  rights  amendments  would  be 
offered  to  the  bill.  I  thought  they  wotild 
run  far  afield,  and  would  defeat  the  purpose 
which  some  of  us  have  to  have  the  bill 
passed  sometime  this  week. 

Mr.  CuHTis.  Let  me  ask  whether  it  la  the 
Intent  of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  who 
takes  responsibility  tor  this  part  of  the  pro- 
posed unanimous-consent  agreement,  that 
any  amendment  dealing  with  agricultural 
Imports,  pricing,  marketing,  and  so  forth, 
would  be  consldo-ed  germane. 

Mr.  Holland.  My  feeling  Is  that  any 
amendment  dealing  with  feed  grains  or 
wheat  or  with  their  products  would  be  held 
to  be  germane. 

Mr.  CuKTis.  I  am  not  Indulging  in  playing 
games.  I  will  state  exactly  what  my  two 
amendments  are.  One  of  them  deals  with 
Imports.    The  other  one  Is  to  attach,  as  an 
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amendment,  a  propoe&I  I  have  espoused  for  a 
number  of  years  and  which.  In  one  form  or 
another,  has  been  p««sed  by  the  Senate  sev- 
eral times.  It  deals  with  Industrial  uses  of 
agricultural  surplioses. 

I  invite  attention  to  amendment  No. 
90.  which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
submitted.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
any  agriculture  except  livestock. 

After  that  colloquy  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  said: 

Mr.  Holland  I  think  the  Chair  Is  the  only 
one  who  can  rule  on  the  question  of  ger- 
maneness I  have  no  opinion  on  that  mat- 
ter, other  than  to  state  that  I  hope  those 
amendments  will  be  held  to  be  germane. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  hold  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  is  ger- 
mane. It  is  clear  it  was  not  the  intent 
either  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  Senator 
who  propounded  the  unanimous-consent 
request  to  change  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
The  intent  of  the  Senator,  as  stated  by 
him.  was  to  exclude  in  this  particular 
instance  matters  totally  foreign  to  agri- 
culture: sr>ecifically.  he  did  not  wish  to 
have  civil  rights  questions  entered. 

It  is  true  that,  out  of  an  abundance 
of  caution,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
minority  leader  [Mr.  DirxsknI.  I  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ment, which  has  already  been  sent  to 
the  desk,  be  considered  as  germane.  But 
even  without  that  I  obtained  the  clear 
understanding  from  the  colloquy  which 
has  been  read  to  the  Senate  that  any 
amendment  would  be  considered  ger- 
mane which  dealt  with  the  central 
theme  of  agriculture,  feed  grains,  wheat, 
and  their  products.  What  are  their 
products';'  Their  products  are  livestock. 
That  was  the  intent  of  the  Senate  as  it 
appeared  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  pre- 
vail in  his  effort  to  cause  the  Senate  so 
to  hold. 

Mr.  SIMPSON,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

It  is  a  disappointing  thing  to  find  that 
some  members  of  the  majority  party  in 
the  US.  Senate  would  punish  the  live- 
stock industry  of  the  West,  even  hurt  it 
and  possibly  destroy  it.  because  of  some 
parliamentary  tactic.  I  can  only  say 
that  the  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
is  seeking  to  represent  his  constituency 
of  the  great  State  of  Wyoming,  one  of 
the  great  livestock-producing  States  of 
America. 

I  appreciate  the  comments  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  can  only  say 
that  the  amendment  which  the  Senator 
offered  earlier  today,  and  for  which  I 
voted,  w^ould  have  been  a  good  amend- 
ment to  add  to  this  bill,  which  has  been 
so  precipitately  brought  before  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  is  being  rushed  through  in 
such  fashion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  I  invite  attenUon  to 
this  question  from  the  Rkcord: 

Mr  C7d»tis.  Let  me  ask  whether  an  amend- 
ment dealing  with  agricultural  Imports  Is 
germane. 

Mr  Mamstikld. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader. 
In  my  opinion.  It  Is.  without  question. 

Upon  that  basis.  I  did  not  object  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request,  because 
of  the  statement  that  an  amendment 
dealing  with  agricultural  Imports  would 
be  held  as  germane. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
unfortunate  if  this  very  Important 
amendment  should  be  disf)osed  of  on  the 
basis  of  a  pure  technicality.  I  suggest 
that,  if  one  looks  at  the  Record,  it  will 
be  very  interesting  to  discover  that  some 
Senators  who  would  indicate  approval  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  voted  against  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  If  I  deduce  the  meaning  of 
the  two  amendments,  they  are  almost 
identical.  Granted  that  there  may  be 
a  slight  difference  in  what  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  included  in  his 
amendment,  the  basic  purpose  of  each 
amendment  was  to  protect  our  Impor- 
tant livestock  industry. 

How  anyone  could  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  after 
having  voted  against  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  something 
which  I  suggest  involves  a  little  explain- 
ing. 

I  think  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  a 
point  of  order  has  to  be  made  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, because  if  there  were  to  be  a  roll- 
call,  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  see 
whether  there  was  consistent  support  or 
consistent  opposition  to  these  two 
amendments.  They  are  so  close  that  I 
do  not  know  how  a  Senator  could  vote 
against  one  and  support  the  other,  or 
vote  tor  one  and  not  support  the  other. 
If  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  had  considera- 
tion of  his  amendment,  and  in  view  of 
the  statements  he  has  quoted  from  the 
Record,  the  .Senator  from  Wyoming 
ought  to  prevail  in  his  appeal  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr  President,  I  call 
again  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  SIMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Unfortimately,  I 
have  been  absent  from  the  Chamber 
briefly  If  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
is  agreeable,  I  would  appreciate  It  if  he 
would  withdraw  his  appeal  from  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair,  which  I  think  was  in 
large  part  quite  accurate,  and  allow  his 
amendment  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote. 

Mr  SIMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  make  this  i^ 
quest  because  I  understand  somethlnTt 
said  yesterday  to  the  Senator  fromSJ 
braska  was  quoted— and  I  am  sui*  v!!" 
acUy— and  on  that  basis  a  mlaun<w" 
standing     may     have     •     ^" 


occurred,  if  » 
correctly  imderstand  what  the  amemL 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  WyomKi 
covers.  It  has  to  do  with  tariffs.  \^ 
his  amendment,  as  I  understand  it  h 
Ued  up  with  matters  agricultural'  t 
point  out  that  tariffs,  as  a  matter' nf 
course,  proceduie,  and  precedent  ^ 
considered  primarily  by  the  House  Wan 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  PlntS 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  But  In^ 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  possibly  my  fajjh 
that  this  misunderstanding  develop^ 
I  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  have  a  vote 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  not^ 
withstanding  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
a  vote  be  had  immediately  on  the  amend^ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thei» 
objection?     The  Chair  hears  none 

Mr,  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Pmi- 
dent,  reserving  the  right  to  object  aa 
I  correct  In  stating  that  the  majority 
leader  not  only  suggests,  apparenUy 
that  the  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  Uk 
Chair  be  withdrawn,  but  that  the  nil- 
ing  bo  vacated,  in  order  to  clear  the  way 
for  a  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  That  was  Included 
in  tlie  unanimous -consent  request. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  resen. 
ing  the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  If  he 
has  any  additional  comments  to  m^tf 
before  tlie  Senate  proceeds  to  vote  oo 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Only  this:  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  his  patience  and  his  judgment.  He 
has  always  been  eminently  fair,  and  I 
appreciate  it  very  much.  With  that  un- 
derstanding, however,  I  certainly  sub- 
scribe to  the  Senator's  request. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor He  speaks  like  a  neighbor,  whld: 
he  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr  Simpson]. 

Mr  EI  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr    ELLENDER.     I  yield  back  all  mj 
time 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  a  p»r- 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  will  state  it 

Mr  KUCHEL.  In  line  with  the  com- 
ment addressed  to  the  Chair  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa,  do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  Record  will  reflect  that 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  has  been  com- 
pletely vacated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct.  The  ruling  haa  been 
vacated,  and  the  point  of  order  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Preal- 
dent,  am  I  to  understand  that  thi£  U  * 
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rffOpoBal  to  place  a  tariff  on  certain  com- 
modltieB?  _ 

Xbe  PRESIDrNa  OFFICER.  The 
clutter  la  correct. 

Ilr.  bONO  of  Louisiana.  Would  not 
that  be  a  revenue  measure?  

Xbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
v^as  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
ooint  of  order  was  originally  raised. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  point 
to  which  I  address  myself  la  this:  Does 
not  the  Constitution  require  that  reve- 
nue bills  originate  in  the  House? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
was  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

lii,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  this  meas- 
ure was  not  a  revenue  bill  when  it  origi- 
nated there,  under  the  Constitution  can 
the  Senate  make  a  revenue  bill  out  of 
a  bill  which  originated  in  the  House  but 
was  not  a  revenue  bill  when  it  originated 

there? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to  and  the  bill 
passed,  the  House  could  take  appropriate 
action  thereon. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  will  state  It. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  not  this  vote.  In 
effect,  a  vote  on  a  question  of  constitu- 
tionality that  is  raised?  Such  a  ques- 
tion has  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
anyway,  for  its  vote  by  a  majority  vote. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  was  not  on  the 
floor  when  all  this  proceeding  began, 
but  If  there  Is  some  question  as  to  Its 
regularity  It  could  easily  turn  into  a 
decision  on  a  constitutional  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  I  was 
partly  to  blame  for  the  situation  which 
arose,  while  I  happened  to  be  out  of  the 
Chamber,  based  on  a  statement  I  had 
made,  I  thought  this  was  the  best  way 
out  of  an  embarrassing  situation,  so  I 
made  the  unanimous-consent  request. 
I  trust  the  Senator  from  Florida,  with 
his  usual  graclousness  and  cooperation, 
will  let  us  proceed  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  certainly  shall,  but 
!t  seems  to  me  we  are  voting  on  whether 
this  Is  a  constitutional  question  properly 
raised. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     The    Senator    is 

rorrect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  FMr. 
SofPSOH  ]  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  can  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  EtoiKSKni.  If 
he  were  present  and  voting  he  would 
rote  "yea."  If  i  were  at  Uberty  to  vote, 
i  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
•^le  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  H»tden]  , 
'iie  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse ll 
^e  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the 
^nator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SMATHHtsl. 
"*ie  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams 1.  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr, 


Yahbobough]  are  absent  on  official 
Inislness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muoox]  la  absent  doe  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  WiLLZAKs]  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Mossl  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  fnxn  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoRSK]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI.  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiEl  Is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Towni].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea" 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ddiksen], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
TowEH]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  I>iRKSK»]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorskI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  fnnn  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 


Aiken 
Brail 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Carlson 

Church 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Domlnlck 

Fong 

Ooldwater 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bavh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Bur  dick 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

DougLu 

E7«tland 

Edmondson 

Ellender 

Kngle 

ErTln 

Pulbrlght 
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YEAS— 31 

Hlckenlooper 
Hrxifika 

Inouye 

Jordan, Idaho 

Kuchel 

Lauscbe 

Long:.  Mo 

McOee 

Mechem 

Miller 

Morton 

NATS — 68 

Oore 

Omening 

Hart 

Hartke 

HIU 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Keating 

KefauTer 

Kennedy 

Long.  L«. 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOoTem 

Mclntyre 


Mundi 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Saltonstall 

Simpson 

Smith 

Symington 

Thurmond 


McNamara 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcotr 

Robertson 

Ruaaell 

Scott 

Stennls 
Talmadge 
Wiuiama.  Del. 
Toung,  H.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


Allott 
Dlrksen 
Hayden 
MaiMftrtd 

So    Mr, 

rejected. 
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Morse 
Moea 

Muakle 
Bmathen 


Tower 

WlUUms.  N  J. 
YszlMrough 


SnfPsoN's    amendment    was 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  MnPTirtrngnt  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  75  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LiGisLATivi  Clerk.  At  the  end 
of  the  bin  it  Is  proposed  to  add  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

8k:.  6.  Section  S39(a)  ot  the  Agrtcultiual 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  at  paragraph 
(1)  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  foIlowB:  "In 
no  event  shall  the  Secretary  designate  soy- 
beans as  a  crop  not  in  surplus  supply  under 
the  provisions  of  clause  (1)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence  of  this  paragraph." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
bill,  considerable  attention  is  given  to 
the  crop  of  wheat.  Lest  some  of  the 
implications  of  the  bill  be  overlooked,  I 
think  it  well  to  point  out  that  in  section 
339fa)a)  of  PubUc  Law  87-703,  the  Food 
and  Agricultural  Act  of  1962,  a  very  im- 
portant provision  appears.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

During  any  year  in  which  marketing  quotas 
fOT  wheat  are  In  eflTect,  the  producers  on  any 
farm  (except  a  new  farm  receiving  an  allot- 
ment from  the  reserve  for  new  farms)  on 
which  any  crop  la  produced  on  acreage  re- 
quired to  be  diverted  from  the  producUon 
of  wheat  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  on 
such  crop.  In  addition  to  any  marketing 
quota  penalty  appUcable  to  such  crops,  as 
provided  In  this  subeectlon  tmless — 

And  this  is  the  important  provisian 

(1)  the  crop  is  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  one  which  is  not  In  surpliM  supply 
and  will  not  be  in  surplus  supply  If  it  is  per- 
mitted to  be  grown  on  the  diverted  acreage. 
OT-  as  one  the  production  of  which  will  not 
substantially  impair  the  purpose  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

Tliat  seems  like  a  rather  innocuous  lit- 
tle provision.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  given  discretion  to  de- 
termine that  certain  crops  can  be  grown 
on  the  diverted  acreage  if  he  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  either  the  crop  is 
not  in  surplus,  or  that  by  permitting  the 
growing  of  crops  on  the  acreage  there 
will  not  be  surplusage.  But  the  nice 
question  is.  What  is  a  surplus? 

I  pointed  out  last  year  during  a  debate 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellewdeh]  on  the  feed  grain  bill,  and  iii 
cormectlon  with  feed  grains  themselves, 
that  we  had  not  yet  been  told  what 
would  be  the  target  or  objective  of  crops 
so  far  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
was  concerned.  In  other  words,  what 
good  was  it  to  talk  about  a  surplus  unless 
we  knew  what  our  requirements  were? 

I  stated  that  it  was  futile  to  talk 
about  surpluses  unless  we  knew  what 
our  requirements  were;  that  once  the 
requirements  were  determined,  then  we 
could  talk  about  anything  in  excess  of 
the  requirements  as  of  that  time. 
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As  of  now  we  have  not  been  given  a  As    a    result,    we    have    had    serious  beans   from   being  planted  on  dl 

Arm   estimate  of   the   requirementa  for  trouble.     Over   the  years,   much  of  the  acres,  in  the  event  the  wheat  on^l^ 

national  defense  and  for  other  purposes  shift  out  of  cotton  and  wheat  has  gone  being  voted  on  on  May  21  becomeT^w'* 

by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  re-  into  feed  grains  producUon.  to  the  eco-  tive  by  means  of  having  two-t^r^*" 

spect  to   feed   grains.     Most   assuredly,  nomic  detriment  of  the  entire  Corn  Belt  those  who  vote  In  the  referendum     ** 

we  have  not  t)een  given  any  statement  And  if  past  action.s  are  any  indication,  'yes."  because,  as  I  have  pointedour** 

of    requirements    with    respect    to    soy-  the   administration    is  sure    to   use    this  the  main  bill   much   attention  is^ 

beans.     So  the  question  arises  whether  provision  as  a  vehicle  to  attain  a  certain  to  the  subject  of  wheat                        ^ 

the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  might  pes-  end :    namely,   a    favorable   vote   in   the  Soybeans  have  become  what  l*  Vr^ 

sibly    decide    that    soybeans    could    be  wheat  referendum  as  a  wonder  crop.    They  started        ''^ 

grown  on  the  diverted  acres.  The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  in-  grown  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  ori^'  ^" 

When  one  reads  the  Federal  Register  eliminate    soybeans    from    being    desig-  and  now  they  are  grown  in  most^ 

for  Tuesday.  May  7.  page  4568.  to  learn  nated  as  a  crop  not  In  surplus  under  the  State   including  heavy  production  i""' 

what  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  provisions    of    the    wheat    program      It  Southern  States,  where  normally  aJf* 

in  mind  with  respect  to  crops  that  can  would  effectively  stymie  any  tampermg  i.s  king     The  acreage  has  mcreaLdn  ' 

be  grown  on  diverted  acres,  he  finds  in  with  soybean  plantings,  one  of  the  most  matically.  the  yields  have  also  ^n^ 

the  proposed   regulation  for  the  wheat  important  crops,  not  only  in  Iowa,  but  the  prices  have  been  good    and  thV^ 

diversion  program  for  1964  and  1965  the  m  all  of  the  Midwest.  sumption  has  kept  pace  with  producS' 

statement:  Soybean  prospective  acreages  for  1963  One   reason  why  soybeans  is  a  won<W 

In  accordance  with  law.  the  Secretary  will  are    the    highest    on    record — 4-percent  crop  Is  that  it  has  not  been  sublecttl 

cjeBignate  crops  which  may  be  planted  for  more    than    last    year,    and    22-percent  Government  controls  and  the  outlaw  f 

harvert  ^  Ueu  of  conservation  uses  in  an  ^^ove     average      The     Crop     Reporting  its  use  have  not  been  hindered  byj^l 

amendment  to  this  paragraph.  3^^^^  ^j  ^^^  ^^  Department  of  Agricul-  controls                                                   ^^  **• 

That   amendment    has   not    yet    been  ture  estimates  that  acreages  will  be  close  Unfortunately.  Secretar>- Freeman  un 

forthcoming.     This  gives  cause  for  con-  to  30  million — or.  to  be  exact.  29.896,000  wisely  raised  the  support  price  for  »t 

cem  as  to  what  the  Secretary  of  Agrl-  The  harvested  acreage  this  year  will,  as  beans  from  $1  85  a  bu.shel  to  $2  25  a  bush 

culture  has  in  mind  a  result,  be  considerably  above  the  27.-  el  shortly  after  he  first  came  into  ofBtt 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Mr.  President,  will  857.000  acres  of  last  year.  That  misguided  action  caused  an  abnor 

the  Senator  yield  for  a  question?  Mr    President.    I    have    t)efore    me    a  mally  large  Increase  In  production;  ani 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  am  happy  to  yield.  table,   from   the   Crop   Reporting   Board  it  was  not  until  many  month.s  afterrir-* 

Mr    EASTLAND.     The  Senator  is  re-  of  the  US    Department  of  Agriculture,  that  the  price  was  restored  to  what  t 

ferrlng  to  the  growing  of  soybeans  on  setting  forth  the  planted  acreage  and  the  was  Just  before  the  Secretary  of  a«t;. 

diverted  acreage?  harvested  acreage  for  soybeans  in  1960.  culture  took  that  action. 

Mr.     MILLER.     On     diverted     acres  1961.  and  1962.  and  the  planted  acreage  The  only  reason  why  the  price  has  not 

imder    the     wheat     program;     that     Is  in    1963.   and   al.so  a  sunilar  table  with  been  worse,  as  a  result  of  that  actaot. 

correct.  respect    to    my    State    of    Iowa      I    ask  is   that   we  have  had   a  substanUa]  ia- 

This  provision  could  be  Interpreted  by  unanimous   consent   that   the   tables   be  crease    In    the   disposal    of    these  crow 

the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — and  it  is  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in  under  Public  Law  480.  and  that  hai  kppt 

my  understanding  that  representatives  of  connection  with  my  remarks  soybeans  out  of  trouble 

the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture  so  inter-  There   being  no  objection,   the  tables  Nevertheless,     soybean     growers   ha 

pret  it— that  the  Secretary  could  auth-  ^.^^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  warned  the  Sccretan*  of  Agriculture  ac 

orlze  the  planUng  of  soybeans  for  harvest  as  f oUows :  to  increase  the  support  price  of  soybeact" 

^^J^^  ^^"^^^^  ^SJ^^                      ,    .    _,      ,  Planted    and    harvested    acreage,    aoybeanj,  because  they  foresaw  the  difBcultv  whjtf 

Those  in  the  Department  of  Agricul-  y^^t^a  statei  eventually  followed 

ture  have  been  tmng  to  minimize  this  p„,ue<l:  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  sane 

matter  by  saying  that  if  this  were  done.         i960 24.449000  ctat«mnr,fc    v,a.,o   k/TC,    L»!4„  -i^  .    w 

It    would    not    involve    any    payments.         1961 M815.000  5i^^T,"^h^T^^  o,  I^^   "^"^  "" 

However   that  Is  not  the  DOtnt                           19«3 28  703.000  fact  that  the  stocks  of  soybean  crope  x 

^e  vitS  Li^e  il  ^afSie  diverted     „  >««  '^ ^  ^  000  ^^^^-f^ -^  ^^-^  ^.T""^''  ""^^  ^ 

wheat  acres  could  well  end  ud  in  sov-  H*f^«»te<l:  poration  are  not  large.  For  example  : 
wneac  acres  couia  wen  ena  up  in  soy  ish».... 23.65S.ooo  hold  in  my  hand  a  table  from  the  Soy- 
beans. Uius  paving  the  way  for  a  surplus         ,^, 2,  008.  000  bean  Division  of  the  Commodity  Cml;; 

Ly£l^:;Siomy  whTch^SL'Sn^^tSg         l?^'^ ''''''■'^  Corporation,   US.   Department  of  A^,- 

» i„   „„j  ,„  „^  ,^\^^,„„t  f„  »K„  *--™„-.  Indicated  1962.  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporalijr 

trols.  and  Ls  so  important  to  the  farmers  i„..„„»^_„    ,^  w                      oiX,... 

in  the  Com  Belt  Source      Crop    production.    March     1963.  inventory    of    soybeans    was    38.710S4.- 

I  suggest  that  this  Is  a  '•sleeoer"  oro-  *^''P  R^-Porti^K  B^^^d,  SRS.  USDA  bushels,  whereas  on  April  1  of  thli  yn.- 

4   i^Xi^  .^    fv,      «rv,   I;    A.f  ^tv7>;  Vv,       ^  Soybean  proopectlve  acreage  for  1963  would  that  quantity  was  down  to  only  S.W.flOC 

^InTtrr^i^n^^  bin    i^f  H    t^^^  be  the  Mgh«rt  on  record     Pour  percent  more  blishels.      That  indicates  a  very  subrtar- 

mm^tratlon  has  been  careful  to  avoid  t^an  last  year  and  22  percent  average  tlal    drop   from    December   31     19«   '^ 

bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  public;  ,  ^„^  An,,-n   1     ^(u^■i    k.,»  ♦v,^  ,w.i^»  ,,.  ♦v,.f'.k. 

and    if  rpnorts  arp  corrfH-t   this  )«5  another  '       *  ^^^^^    ^-    ^^^  ■   ^"'   ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  that  Ux 

and.  If  reports  are  correct  this  is  another  Acreage  piaut«i:  carr^•over   should   be   figured   from  D^ 

ace  in  the  hole  which  the  admlmstra-         igeo 2.543.000  cember  31  of  one  year  to  December  31  a' 

tion  might  well  draw  out  just  prior  to  the         1961 3.452,000  fh«  fr^ii««ir,„  ,.««r     TrTfvrTv!.!,..^-^./, 

wheat  referendum  on  May  21      All  the         i962 3,  4i5,  000  l^t  ^^ '^*'"*'  ''?*'   /"  i^%^  Tfr?!l" 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have  to         19«3  ' - 3.686.000  ljl\'l^'^\\'''ll^l' ,t  ^"J^^^^^^ 

do  would  be  to  decide,  just  before  the  Acreage  harre-t^l:  EK^ember  31.  IM^he  so>bean  invento^ 

referendum  that  soybeans  would  be  ore-         ^•^- a.  528.  000  of    the   Commodity    Credit  CorporaOoB 

mittS  oTwheat^r^^s^d  then  a         '^'- 3.406. 000  was   only   4,492.485    busheLs;    and  U» 

mittec  on  wneac  acreages,  ana  tnen  a        j^^j 3.408.000  after  the  Secretary  of  Aerlcultur?  toot 

direct  influence  on  the  participants  would  ^^  ^   ,,      ^^\rl    ,. ? i  vi  ^-^ 

be  brought  into  being.    It  would  only  be  '  ^^<i^^^  '1*^.*^^'°"  *'^'^^  5^  "i^^'  T'  ^^'.^[^ 

necessary  for  word  to  get  around   that  source;  Crop  production.  March  1961.  19«2.  of  the  soyt>ean  industry,  2  years  lalcrBt 

that  was  what  the  Secretary  of  Agricul-  19«3    ams.   Crop   Reporting   Board,   usda;  soybean    inventory    of    the    Commofflty 

ture  had  In  mind     and  such  word  has  Annual  Crop  Summary.  December  1961.  1962.  Credit  Corporation  had  Increased  to  M ■ 

been  getting  around.  Agricultural  statistics.   1961  710.649  bushels,  as  I  have  already  stated 

There  has  been  a  long  history  of  having  Mr.  MILLER.    Mr  President,  the  Feed  Mr    President.  I  ask  unanimous  coo- 

productlon-control  proflrama  In  one  com-  Grains  Act  we  are  now  considering  Is  a  sent  that  this  table  be  printed  at  tim 

modlty   and   diverting   that   acreage   to  proper  vehicle  for  an  amendment  such  point  in  the  Rico«d,  In  connection  wlti 

other  commodities.  as  Uiis  one.  which  would  prohibit  soy-  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

5oyl>«a»u  in  inventory  0/  CCO 

Dec  31,  1»«0: 
Quantity  (bushels) 4.492.485 

Value $10,600,637 

Dec  31,  1962: 

Quantity  (bushels) 36.710.649 

Value $87,433.  158 

Apr  1.1963: 

Quantity  (bushels) 8.397.000 

Value - - $18,  725.  310 

Sources:  DSD  A.  COC  Operating  Results 
uid  Status  of  CCC.  Price-Support  Program, 
rtb  13.  1963.  P^b.  1.  1961;  Mr,  Oazelle, 
U8DA,  8oyl>eans  Division. 

As  of  April  1.  1963.  soybeans  under  prlce- 
fupport  loan  Included:  62.944,000  bushels. 
current  crop,  and  9.650.000  busheLs.  prior 
cTop«.  for  a  total  of  62.594.000  bushels,  valued 
St  1138.584.620. 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
are.  of  course.  Important:  and  If  the 
Government  Is  paying  storage  costs  on 


them,  that  factor  is  also  to  be  taken 
into  account.  However,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  are  only  a  part 
of  the  overall  picture. 

There  are  stocks  on  the  farms,  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pro- 
grams, and  In  the  various  mills,  eleva- 
tors, and  warehouses;  and  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  as  of  January  1  of  this 
year,  the  total  stocks  of  soybeans  on 
hand  In  all  these  areas  amounted  to 
527,691  000  bushels.  On  April  1,  that  had 
been  reduced  to  343,688,000  bushels;  but 
that  is  stm  a  very  substantial  Inventory; 
and  It  can  be  anticipated  that  It  will  be 
substantially  added  to  by  the  time  the 
soybean  crop  has  been  harvested. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  a  table  which 
sets  forth  the  figures  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Crop  Reporting 
Board,  which  I  have  just  cited. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record  as 
follows: 


Stockt  of  toybeant 


;4n.  I,  IWl.. 
Jul  1.  1M2.. 
Jan.  I,  I9fi3.. 
Apr.  1,  1083. 


On  farms  ' 


J71,93«.000 
25S.  403. 000 
228.  121,000 
135.  989,  000 


Commodity 
Credit  Cor- 
poration > 


201,000 


282.000 
1.000 


Mills. 

elPTators. 

and  wve- 

houses  > 


2S1. 742.000 
262.  IQR.  000 
299.30R.OOO 
207,698,000 


Total 


423.909.000 
620.  S71.000 

G27.  tni.ooo 

343.388.000 

1  E»tlm«U>«  o'  th'  Crop  R<«porUn(t  Board. 

>  o»rn»<1  hy  CCC  an<l  stortvl  in  hins  or  other  storages  owned  or  controllivl  hv  rrr   «»k«,  r-r-r- 
hicludfrf  In  ihf  MtlmatM  by  positions  o^npa  or  controlled  by  CCC,  other  CCC-owTied  grain  Is 

.  All  o(T-t.rm  .toraites  not  otherwise  de^Unated.  Inchidlng  flour  mills,  terminal  elevators,  and  processing  plants 
AuTosTtlo'^'^- ;a„''2';.'^;^.'  j'^'^4"79r^':^;^d"Xpr%,''rJS^""^  °""''  ^-''^°^^.  ^■^■'  "St-'"  Of  Grains  In 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  In  this 
connection  I  wish  to  point  out  that  there 
appeared  In  the  Soybean  Digest  for  April 
1963,  in  the  section  entitled  "Editor's 
Desk."  an  editorial  by  George  M  Strayer 
in  regard  to  the  soybean  outlook.  I  read 
from  the  editorial: 

We  will  have  all  the  soybeans  In  1963  we 
can  possibly  use  to  eujvantage.  The  soybean 
acreage  this  year  will  b«  determined  by  the 
cotton  program,  the  feed  grain  program,  the 
winter  kill  of  winter  grain  crops,  the  wheat 
program,  the  lack  of  returns  from  the  oat 
crop  Support  level,  whether  placed  at  $2.25 
or  »2.60.  would  have  had  very  little  effect  on 
•creage.  In  my  opinion  the  increase  In  soy- 
bean acreage  will  be  larger  than  the  1.2  mU- 
llon  acres  Indicated  In  the  March  1  planting 
Intentions  report. 

But  If  It  turns  out  to  be  a  1.2-mllIlon-acre 
increase,  and  If  we  have  normal  weather  and 
»  726-mllllon-bushel  crop,  when  you  add  a 
40-milllon-bu8hel  carryover  to  It  you  have 
785  million  bushels  of  avaUable  soybeans 
Balance  against  It  a  176-mllllon-bu8hel  ex- 
port, a  fantastic  450-mllllon-bushel  crush, 
30  million  bushels  for  seed  and  farm  disap- 
pearance, and  you  still  come  up  to  a  100- 
mllllon-bushel  carryover.  And  that  U  the 
maximum.  In  your  editors  esUmatlon,  that 
»e  can  ever  afford  to  carry. 

Mr  President,  I  suggest  that  those 
lacts.  coming  from  the  Industry  Itself 
indicate  that  any  tampering  with  the 
soybean  crops  or  acreage  by  permitting 
tne  growing  of  the  crops  on  diverted 
acres  under  the  wheat  program  would 


cause  catastrophe  in  this  heretofore 
highly  successful  crop.  Adoption  of  my 
amendment  would  take  any  discretion 
from  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  abuse  the  situation.  He  now 
has  the  discretion  to  set  almost  any  level 
he  wishes.  As  to  the  level  of  require- 
ments, that  level  could  be  200  million 
bushels  of  soybeans,  and  on  that  basis 
the  Secretary  could  say  that  as  long 
as  we  do  not  have  200  mllUon  bushels 
of  soybeans,  we  do  not  have  a  surplus 
situation,  and  therefore  we  can  permit 
the  growing  of  soybeans  on  diverted 
wheat  acres. 

I  hope  that  my  amendment  will  be 
adopted.  I  think  that  It  is  very  impor- 
tant to  protect  a  crop  area  which  has 
done  well  on  Its  own  and  which  has  here- 
tofore been  free  from  Government  con- 
trols and  Government  tampering,  except 
on  the  occasion,  about  2  years  ago,  when 
the  Government  had  to  meddle  In  the 
situation  and  cause  trouble. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  13  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment seeks  to  deal  with  the  wheat  law. 
It  would  not  affect  the  feed  grain  law 
at  all. 


The  wheat  law  that  we  passed  last 
year  specifically  prevented  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  from  permitting  the 
planting  of  any  crop  that  is  in  surplus. 
be  it  soybeans  or  any  other  crop,  on  di- 
verted acres.  So  in  order  for  soybeans 
to  be  planted  on  diverted  wheat  acres, 
soybeans  would  necessarily  have  to  be  in 
surplus. 

The  amendment  of  my  good  friend 
from  Iowa  would  take  away  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  authority 
to  permit  the  planting  of  soybeans  on 
acreage  diverted  from  wheat  when  they 
are  not  in  surplus  and  when  their  pro- 
duction would  in  no  way  impair  the 
diversion  program.  Even  though  soy- 
beans were  in  short  supply  and  there 
were  a  great  deal  of  land  on  which  they 
could  be  grown,  if  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  were 
adopted,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  prevented  from  allowing  the 
growing  of  soybeans  on  any  of  the  di- 
verted acres.  I  do  not  believe  that  any- 
one wishes  to  take  that  action. 

I  believe  that  the  wheat  bUl,  as  we 
drafted  it  after  extended  hearings,  in- 
cluded a  good  provision,  because  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  prevent  the  ac- 
cumulation of  surplus  crops.  In  order 
to  attain  that  goal,  in  effect,  we  provided 
that  with  respect  to  all  diverted  acres 
under  the  wheat  law,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  be  given  the  right  to 
say  that  any  crop  that  Is  In  surplus 
could  not  be  planted  on  such  diverted 
acres.  It  Is  that  simple.  For  my  good 
friend  from  Iowa  to  deny  that  right  to 
the  Secretary  might  bring  about  a  short- 
age of  soybeans.  The  price  might  go  up. 
I  think  the  discretionary  power  should  be 
left  with  the  Secretary,  and  I  hope  the 
provision  remains  as  It  is. 

The   Secretary   has   no   intention   of 
designating  soybeans  as  a  crop  which 
can  be  grown  on  acreage  diverted  from 
wheat  under  present  circumstances.    He 
can  not  do  so  when  they  are  in  surplus. 
And  he  should  not  be  prevented  frcmi 
doing  so  when  they  are  in  short  supply. 
Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  suggest  to  my  good  friend  from 
Louisiana  that  It  is  not  quite  as  simple 
as  he  would  have  it  appear.    The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  not  given  us  any 
indication  of  what  he  means  by  surplus. 
If,  in  the  proposed  regulations  appear- 
ing in  the  Federal  Register  from  which 
the  Senator  quoted  earlier,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  had  made  a  statement  of 
requirements  for  soybean  stocks,  let  us 
say,  as  of  December  31  of  each  year  and 
had,  for  example,  said  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
other  appropriate  agencies,  made  a  de- 
termination that  50  million  bushels  was 
the  required  carryover  of  stocks  of  soy- 
beans, the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  not 
be  so  concerned.    But  the  fact  is  that  no 
one  knows  what  a  surplus  is  in  the  soy- 
bean area.    I  question  if  even  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  himself  knows. 

The  Senator  has  talked  about  surplus. 
I  ask  him  what  he  means  by  surplus. 
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Is  it  50  xnlllion.  100  miiUon.  or  200  mil- 
lion buibets  of  soybean  stocks?  I  do  not 
beliere  that  anyone  has  ocoie  forward 
with  an  answer.  Until  aomeoiw  does. 
and  when  the  xnea^xn  of  the  Industry 
itself  indicate  that  they  are  galnc  to 
have  an  the  soybeans  that  can  possibly 
be  used  and  then  some.  It  seeoM  to  lae 
that  we  would  not  be  treading  on  dan- 
gerous grounds  by  adopting  the  amend - 
mejit. 

If  perchance  there  were  some  kind  of 
catastrophe  which  would  cause  a  sub- 
stantial difference  in  the  outlook  of  the 
soybean  industry,  I  am  quite  confldent 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
be  able  to  prevail  upon  the  Senate  to  take 
prompt  action  to  do  something  about  it. 

I  am  seeking  to  make  sure  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  does  not  abuse 
the  discretion  we  gave  him.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
remain  tnc? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  has  11  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President.  I  hope  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  adopted.  I 
of  times  question  whether  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  recognizes  what  Ls  axxl 
what  Ls  not  a  surplus. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  in  the  first 
place  soybeans  has  been  the  wonder 
crop  of  America.  Farmers  have  made 
n:K>ney  producing  that  crop  without  the 
benefit  of  Government  supports. 

In  my  opinion  the  Secretary  made  a 
terribie  mistake  last  year  when  he  arbi- 
trarily raised  the  support  price  by  45  to 
50  cents  There  was  no  Justification  for 
doing  so.  The  ultimate  result  will  be 
that  in  a  year  or  two  we  shall  have  Gov- 
ernment warehouses  stored  full  of  soy- 
beans, and  the  taxpayer.s  will  then  have 
to  finance  that  load.  We  are  already 
losing  millions  of  dollars  on  supports  of 
soybean  oil  as  the  result  of  the  Secre- 
tary's action  last  year.  We  will  discuss 
at  a  later  date  the  manner  in  which 
some  of  these  disposals  are  being 
handled. 

What  Is  happening  to  soybear\s  today 
and  what  will  continue  to  happen  unless 
we  stop  it  Is  parallel  to  what  hapisened 
to  butter  a  few  years  ago.  As  a  result 
of  the  lowering  of  support  prices,  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Benson,  we  had 
reduced  the  butter  supply  In  Govern- 
ment warehouses  down  to  a  very  low 
level.  For  example,  on  January  31.  1960. 
our  inventories  of  butter  were  down  to 
16  million  pounds.  On  the  eve  of  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1960,  the 
Democratic-controlled  Congress,  over  the 
objections  of  both  Secretary  Benson  and 
President  Elsenhower  arbitrarily  raised 
the  support  price  of  butter  and  other 
dairy  products.  In  February  of  1961, 
Secretary  Freeman  by  Executive  order 
again  raised  the  support  price  of  butter 
and  dairy  products. 

What  happened? 

The  Qoremment's  inventory  of  butter 
on  January  31.  19M,  was  16  million 
pounds.  As  of  March  31  there  were  396 
million  pounds  of  butter  on  hand,  which 
is  an  increase  of  over  2,000  percent.    The 


taxpayers  now  have  more  than  $232  mll- 
MoQ  Invested  In  butter  stored  In  Govem- 


Wlth  respect  to  dried  milk  the  Increase 
in  the  past  2  years  has  been  from  81 
million  pounds  to  over  6f8  mlllloD 
pounds.  This  represents  an  Investment 
of  S104  BumoQ. 

With  respect  to  cheese,  on  January 
31.  1961.  the  Department  had  no  cheese 
at  all  in  Oovemment  inventories  As  a 
resiilt  of  raising  the  support  prices  on 
these  dairy  products  in  early  1961  we 
now  have  80  million  pounds  of  cheese  In 
Oovemment  .storage  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$30  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

.Mtogether  dairy  products  now  stored 
in  Government  warehouses  aggregate 
some  1.218  million  pounds.  The  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  for  this  inventory  repre- 
sents an  mvestment  of  over  $400  mil- 
lion. 

In  addition  to  this  $400  million  m- 
ventory.  during  the  past  2  years  we  have 
sold  or  given  away  dairy  products  upon 
which  the  Oovemment  has  taken  a  loss 
of  another  $585  million  AJtORether  Sec- 
retary Freeman's  butter  proirram  has 
been  a  billion-dollar  boondoggle 

Before  we  commit  the  soybean  pro- 
s^ram.  which  heretofore  has  been  a  pro- 
fitable one  for  the  farmers,  to  the  same 
trouble — and  it  Is  now  on  the  verge  of 
getting  in  trouble  because  of  the  in- 
creased support  price — we  should  adopt 
the  pendmg  amendment  and  thereby 
tell  the  Secretary  to  stop  tinkering  with 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  The 
American  taxpayers  cannot  afford  an- 
other multlbilllon-doUar  New  Frontier 
fiasco. 

Let  us  not  bankrupt  the  soybean 
farmer  who  without  Government  Inter- 
ference has  had  a  profitable  crop. 

The  dairy  farmer  is  in  trouble  Why'' 
Because  the  dairy  program  was  turned 
into  a  political  football.  Let  us  not  make 
this  mi.stake  agam. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  With  respect 
to  soybeans,  the  Senator  may  agree  that 
the  evidence  is  now  beginning  to  appear 
that  soybeans  are.  indeed,  getting  into 
trouble. 

Mr.  WILLL\MS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  put  into  the 
Record  a  couple  of  days  ago  the  report 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  showed  that  whereas  on  March 
31.  1962,  there  were  about  936  bushels 
of  soybeans  in  storage — bushels,  not 
thousands  of  bushels — on  March  31  of 
this  year  there  were  some  9'2  million 
bushels  in  storage. 

The  fig^ures  jumped  up  after  the  in- 
creased price  support  program  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  They  will  go 
on  escalating  at  about  that  rate,  no 
doubt,  for  the  evidence  supports  that 
contention 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  evi- 
dence supports  that  statement. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Nine  million 
bushels  may  not  be  an  overwhelming 
amount  at  the  moment,  but  in  one  year's 
time  the  figure  has  jumped  as  a  result 
of  the  Department's  policies. 


May  IS 

Mr  Wnj.TAMS  of  Delawsrt  *v. 
Senator  Is  correcL    In  order  to  nuinS! 

the  artificially  high  support  prlceS^ 
soybean  they  have  been  buying  wrtJ? 
oil  and  various  other  ▼eiretable^S^ 
have  available  a  report,  whit*  I  wBliJ 
Into  the  Record  later,  with  reganl  tn^ 
which  Ls  being  stored  in  various  porUtM 
warehouses  throughout  the  workL  T^ 
have  been  trying  to  give  It  away.  tS 
countries  have  been  rejecting  ft  ew* 
a  gift.  They  do  not  want  It  becaoK  »* 
In  poor  condition.  Some  of  it  is  riar^ 
as  the  result  of  faulty  containers.  ^^ 

That  is  a  glaring  example  of  very  tut 
manapoment.  In  addition  to  mkou- 
agrment,  it  is  an  example  of  whst  has. 
pens  when  a  bureaucracy  tinkers  vi^ 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  n 
.simply  will  not  work. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  The  Sensior 
from  Vermont  made  the  point  that  tho 
dumped  a  lot  of  the  oil  on  the  water  wd 
ducks  swam  on  It  and  got  oil  qq  thetr 
feathers  and  died. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Ya 
that  is  another  ca.se  of  bureaucnuc 
fumbling  In  the  first  instance  a  lot  of 
it  was  bought  in  poor  contalnere.  We 
al-so  found  that  they  had  made  the  can- 
tract  with  a  man  who  already  was  on  U* 
li.st  of  the  Department  of  Agricultu.** 
as  being  a  crook  and  as  a  man  with  wl^r 
they  should  not  do  business,  but  Ujey 
went  ahead  and  did  business  with  hit. 
anyway 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  That  Is  cor 
rect. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  the  Senator  from  Delsvaif 
for  his  comments.  I  think  they  are  qultf 
apropos  of  the  problem  which  I  have  toi- 
gested  may  well  occur 

If  the  record  made  by  the  Secretan 
of  Agriculture,  so  far  as  commoditie 
cited  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  an 
concerned.  Is  any  Indication  of  whatvc; 
be  the  record  with  respect  to  determia- 
ing  what  crops  should  be  grown  on  di- 
verted acres  under  the  wheat  progran 
we  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  ahead  of 
us. 

Mr  President,  before  I  yield  back  to 
remainder  of  my  time  I  think  I  ouglit  tc 
reemphasize  that  certain  statements  m 
being  made  to  the  effect  that  there  it 
not  a  problem  so  far  as  soybeans  are  ecB- 
cemed.  that  there  is  not  a  surplus,  and 
that  the  outlook  Is  very  favorable.  Thne 
statements  could  well  be  seized  upon  u 
an  excuse  by  someone  who  might  wist 
to  use  the  statements  to  justify  desig- 
nating soybeans  as  a  crop  which  oouk! 
be  grown  on  diverted  acres. 

I  have  already  cited  the  flgurea  r^ 
gardmg  the  .stocks  of  soybeans.  I  hsrf 
attempted  to  point  out  that  the  Oon- 
modity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  an 
only  one  part  of  the  picture. 

I  note  that  in  a  recent  bulletin  en- 
titled 'The  Agricultural  Situation"  for 
April  1963.  volume  47.  No.  4.  there  li  i 
caption  "Smaller  Soybean  Carryover  ic 
Prospect."  Then,  when  It  comes  to  Ki- 
ting forth  the  soybean  stocks,  the  st»t^ 
ment  Is  made  that  during  the  period 
October  1962  to  March  1963,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  rirtuaDj 
liquidated  Its  holdings  of  40  minioc 
bushels  of  beans.    That  is  a  very  Inter- 
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estlng  statement.  If  taken  out  of  con- 
text one  might  Ignore  the  fact  that 
there  are  millions  of  bushels  of  soybeans 
tn  other  areas  of  storage  besides  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have 

I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
Intended  to  speak  further,  but  I  under- 
stand that  my  good  friend,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  has  a  problem. 
U  I  were  in  his  position  I  would  not  wish 
to  have  any  further  speechmaklng,  so 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time  on 
this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr  Morse).  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  •  when  his  name  was 
called ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  DirksenJ.  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay. '  Therefore  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 
The  rollcadl  was  concluded. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
INC).  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr  SmathersI,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  WillumsI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskk]  Is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Hayden),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia ( Mr.  Robertson  ] ,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wh^liams] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gruening)  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.   Yarborough)    Is  paired   with   the 


Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALLl.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  '*nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CasiI. 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DraKSEw], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  is  detained  on  official  biisl- 
ness. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GruenotgL 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
borough]. If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss].  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 


[No.  78  Leg.] 

VISAS— 27 

Atken 

Ooldwater 

Mechem 

Bean 

Hlckeniooper 

Miller 

Bennett 

Holland 

Morton 

BOKKB 

Hruska 

Pearson 

C&rlson 

Javita 

Prouty 

Cooper 

Jordan, Idaho 

Scott 

Cotton 

Keating 

Simpson 

Domlntck 

Kuchel 

Smltli 

Fong 

Lauscbe 
NAYS— 57 

WUllams,  Del 

Bartlett 

Gore 

McNamara 

Bayh 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Bible 

Hartke 

Monroney 

BrewBter 

HIU 

Mundt 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

Byrd.  Va. 

Inouye 

Neuberger 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Pas  to  re 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Pell 

Church 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Randolph 

Cxirils 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Dodd 

Long.  Mo. 

Russell 

Douglas 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

Edmondaon 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Bngle 

McOee 

Thurmond 

ErvlD 

McOovem 

Young,  N.  Dal 

Fulbrlght 

Mclntyre 

Young,  Ohio. 

NOT  VOTING — 16 

Allott 

Mansfield 

Smatbers 

Anderson 

Morse 

Tower 

Case 

Moss 

WiiUamR.  N.J. 

Dirksen 

Muskle 

Yarborough 

Oruenlng 

Robertson 

Hayden 

SaltonstaU 

So  Mr.  Miller's  amendment  No.  75 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SERVICE    or    EESESVX    OmCKBS    IN    THB    SKITATS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LiGisLATivi  Clmul  On  page  11. 
Une  4,  it  Is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
word  "existing." 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  not  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
the  amendment.  The  amendment  has 
nothing  to  do  directly  with  the  pending 
bill.  However,  I  wished  to  have  an  op- 
portunity today  to  submit  a  resolutiox 
and  to  ask  for  appropriate  action  on  tt 
I  am  prompted  to  do  this  only  in  the 
Interest  of  Memlaers  of  the  Senate  who 
are  members  of  the  Reserve  Forces  of 
our  military  services. 

During  all  the  time  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  I  have  had  a  run- 
ning argument  with  persons  all  over  the 
coimtry  and  with  various  editorial 
writers  and  members  of  the  various  or- 
ganizations as  to  the  propriety  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Reserves  being  able  to  serve 
In  the  Senate.  I  do  not  mention  the 
other  body,  because  the  Constitution 
provides  that  each  body  shall  be  the 
judge  of  its  own  Members.  Therefore  I 
am  referring  only  to  the  Senate. 

In  article  I,  section  6,  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  we  find  the 
language : 

And  no  person  holding  any  office  under 
the  United  States.  shaU  be  a  Member  of 
either  House  during  lila  continuance  in 
office. 

That  Is  the  language  in  the  Constitu- 
tion which  seems  to  cause  all  the  trouble. 

During  the  past  week,  in  a  friendly 
way,  the  Washington  Dally  News, 
through  one  of  its  leading  reporters,  Jim 
Lucas,  has  explored  this  subject  further. 

I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  either  lay  this  subject  on  the  floor  or 
make  a  decision  as  to  whether  those  of 
us  who  are  active  in  the  Reserve  forces 
of  the  United  States  can  actually  serve 
in  the  Senate. 

This  problem  has  quite  a  history.  It 
starts,  of  course,  with  the  original  lan- 
guage In  the  Constitution.  When  that 
language  was  adopted  there  were  no  Re- 
serves In  being.  There  was  no  National 
Guard  as  such.  Then  in  1861  the  de- 
cision was  made  by  the  House  that  a 
Member  of  the  House  was  "not  entitled 
to  his  seat  since  he  was  mustered  into 
the  military  services  of  the  United 
States." 

In  1901  we  find  reference  to  the  active 
list  of  the  military  being  prohibited  from 
serving  in  Congress.  It  was  in  1916  that 
the  last  real  effort  was  made  to  decide 
this  question.  In  1916  there  were  no  or- 
ganized Reserves.  There  was  a  National 
Guard. 

In  1916  a  House  resolution  asked  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  Investi- 
gate the  question  of  Members  holding 
commissions  in  the  National  Guard. 

The  committee's  report  quoted  the  fol- 
lowing U.S.  Supreme  Court  case  which 
defined  "office*  as  used  in  article  I,  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Constitution : 

In  UnUed  States  v.  Harttoell  (6  Wall.  38fi) , 
the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United  States  said 
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that  tlM  term  "puialie  ofllc«"  embcxUes  tbe 
ideaa  of  tenure,  duration,  emoluments,  ind 
duties,  mud  that  the  tfuttea  are  eon  tinning 
and  perBuoMttt,  not  oocMlonal  and  tem- 
porary. 

In  that  language.  I  befleve.  we  And  an 
excuse  for  Heserve  officers  being  allowed 
to  serve  In  the  Senate,  because  their 
duties  are  not  continuing  and  per- 
manent; they  are  occasional  and  tem- 
porary. 

Only  at  times  when   the  reservist  Is 
called  to  duty  may  he  wear  his  unl/orm 
with  propriety:  he  Is  not  entitled  to  any 
of  the  prerogatives  ol  the  rank  he  holds, 
unless  he  Is  on  active  duty. 
In  1916  the  committee  decided : 
The  only  question,  tben.  to  be  (xxuldered 
U   whether  as  an   ofllcer  be  U  disqualified 
to  fill  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.    From 
the  earliest  time  It  has  been  reoogntzed  as 
a  plain  principle  of  public  policy  that  "where 
two  oOces  are  incompatible  they  cannot  be 
held  by  the  same  person."     IncompatlblUty 
exists  where  the  nature  and  duties  of   the 
two  oOces  are  such  as  to  render  It  improper, 
from  consideration  of  the  pubUc  policy,  for 
one  Incumbent  to  Oil  both,  the  rule  being 
that    the    acceptance    of    the    second    office 
vacates  the  flrst.    From  the  fi»ther  discus- 
sion of  the  duties  and  requirements  of  the 
two  oAoes  under  constderatloti  it  will  clearly 
appear    that    they    are    Incompatible.      The 
question  here  presented,  howerer.  Is  not  to 
be  determined  by  any  general  rule  of  public 
policy  as  promulgated  by  the  coxjrts  and  de- 
pendent upon  a  finding  of  Incompatibility; 
but   rests   upon   the   plain  prohibition   con- 
tained In  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  al- 
ready quoted. 

No  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  lar^ 
and  the  small  office.  The  Constitution  pro- 
hibits a  Member  of  Congress  from  holding 
~any  office  under  the  United  States  while  a 
Member  of  either  House."  If  a  Member 
should  hold  any  oOloe  under  the  United 
States,  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution 
at  once  Interrenes  and  declares  that  he  shall 
not  "be  a  Member  of  Mther  House." 

It  follows  that  the  seats  of  those  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  shall 
accept  commissions  La  the  National  Guard 
of  the  various  States  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  June  8.  1916.  will  at  once  become 
vacant.  The  only  action  necessary  would 
be  to  declare  such  vacancy  by  resolatlon  as 
a  matter  of  convenience  and  to  aid  the 
Speaker  and  others  In  discharging  their  pub- 
lic duties.  It  would  not  change  the  legal 
effect  of  accepting  such  an  office  In  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

That  was  pretty  much  the  language 
of  the  committee's  findings  In  1916. 

The  next  time  this  question  popped 
up.  to  my  memory,  was  in  1921.  when  we 
found  ourselves  with  Reserve  forces,  and 
the  question  was  raised — I  believe  it  was 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  al- 
though it  might  have  been  in  this  body — 
but  was  never  answered.  The  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  did  not  act.  Tlia^fore. 
no  decision  was  made,  to  my  knowledge, 
relative  to  the  propriety  of  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  holds  a  commission  in 
any  of  the  reserves  being  seated  and 
serving  in  this  body. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  made  an 
Interesting  observation  with  respect  to 
compaUbility.    It  seems  to  me  that  the 


heart  of  that  que&Uon  is  whether  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  are  at  one  and 
the  same  time  members  of  the  military 
Reserve  are  subject  to  the  command  and 
discipline  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

If  a  Reserve  officer  is  at  one  and  the 
same  time  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and.  in  fact,  subject  to  the  command, 
discipline,  and  di^x>sitlon  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  Is  incompatibility.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  at  the  same  time  an  officer  in  the 
Reserve  but  can  waive  an  order  of  his 
superior  officer,  then  he  is  not,  in  fact, 
fully  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  but 
is  rather  eai  artificial  soldier  who  is  per- 
mitted the  privilege  of  wearing  the  uni- 
form now  and  then,  along  with  other 
perquisites. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  has  raised  this 
question.  Since  it  has  been  raised,  I  re- 
call to  tlie  Senate  that  at  one  time— I 
believe  it  was  last  year — a  memorandum 
enUtlcd  'The  Views  of  the  Three  Gen- 
erals of  the  Senate"  was  circulated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  There  is  a  real 
question  as  to  the  propriety  as  well  as 
the  constitutionality  of  this  activity. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  raised  a  very  vital  point. 
This  is  one  of  the  areas  that  disturbs 
me.  If  it  were  true  that  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  were  constantly  under  the  com- 
mand and  discipline  of  another  agency, 
such  as  the  executive  branch  or  the  mili- 
tary. I  think  there  would  be  no  question. 
But  the  question  that  arises  In  my  mind 
stems  from  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
under  the  command  or  dLscipline  of  the 
branch  of  the  military  in  which  we  serve 
except  at  that  particular  time  of  the 
year  when  we  elect  to  take  our  2  weeks 
of  active  duty  training;  and  then  vol- 
untarily we  ask  for  such  training.  We 
are  then  issued  orders,  which  are  re- 
quired by  statute,  and  we  proceed  to  the 
various  places  to  which  we  are  assigned 
to  take  our  training.  The  fact  remains 
that  we  are  still  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Then  It  becomes  a  question  of  command- 
ing discipline,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
things  which  my  resolution  seeks  to  have 
studied,  so  that  there  may  be  no  ques- 
tion about  it. 

This  problem  has  disturbed  me  for 
some  time.  Probably  I  have  been  dere- 
lict in  my  duties,  both  as  a  Reserve  officer 
and  as  a  Senator,  for  not  having  tried 
sooner  to  have  the  question  settled. 

There  are  several  categories,  and  that 
compounds  the  problem.  In  one  cate- 
gory are  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cavnon]  and  I  believe  also  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  TmmMOND]. 
I  am  not  sure  about  the  Senator  from 
New  York  fMr  Keatiwg].  I  am  advised 
that  he  Is  retired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  status  is  called 
Inactive.  I  do  not  want  to  have  any- 
one think  that  I  am  retired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  cannot  imagine 
the  Senator  from  New  York  being  inac- 
tive. Nevertheless,  there  are  several 
categories.  I  have  mentioned  two.  I 
have  an  M-day  assignment  as  Deputy 
Chief  of  Personnel  for  Air  Force,  at  head- 
quarters.    The    Senator    from    Nevada 


May  1^ 

[Mr.  CaknomJ  has  a  similar  "ilgruii 

not  in  personnel,  but  with  theA^i£^ 

Service  Command  ^■* 

The  question  arises  in  my  mind  Id  o.l 

particular  instance:  I  am  in  catc^Ir 

If  M-day  occurs  and  the  NatiooiiS* 

war  and  I  am  ordered  to  duty  I amiJ/ 

posed  to  report  the  next  day';  i  j-^ 

take  15  days  to  have  someone  repuSTn? 

That  happened  in  the  case  of  tormL 

Senator  Lodge,  when  he,  servH»  iJ* 

Senator,  was  called  to  duty  with  «»»,* 

mored  division,  and  eventually  vu  si! 

signed  to  Africa.  "*" 

But  there  are  other  categories,    ty^^ 

is  the  inactive  category,  whose  ofl^ 

are  not  required  to  do  any  work  jiu? 

but  retain  their  status.    There  are  otte- 

categories  that  cannot  be  ordered  to  it 

Uve  duty,  but  which  still  retain  tjS 

commissioned  status.    So  it  cannot^ 

said  that  command  and  discipline  ij! 

exercised  over  the  whole  line.    Th«  w^ 

tion   is   one   which   I   believe  mmt  h, 

studied  before  a  decision  Is  made. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  thj 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  gkd  tc 
yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  An- 
zona  is  performing  a  service  in  rj5. 
mitLing  his  resolution.  Like  him,  I  an 
anxious  to  see  a  disposition  of  the  quet- 
tion.  If  a  Senator  is  subject  to  call  to 
active  duty,  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  very  purpose  of  the  Reserve,  U  would 
appear  that  he  is  subject  to  the  coo- 
mand  and  disposition  of  the  executiw 
branch  of  the  GovemmenL 

Mr.    GOLDWATER.     If   the  Seoakr 
will  allow  me  to  interrupt  him,  thii  k 
another  point  that  adds  to  the  wbok 
problem.     The  Reserve  officer  cao  be  ic 
category  A  and  be  ordered  to  duty,  bu; 
he  does  not  have  to  go.     I  do  not  nlnd 
saying  that  in  my  particular  case  and 
I  believe,  in  the  case  of  others,  we  haw 
stated  that  we  would  be  available  bat 
would  have  to  have  a  little  more  time  to 
get  replacements,  which  would  not  be 
the  case  with  those  who  are  not  m- 
ployed    in    this    particular   occupatkn 
There  are  many  facets  to  the  probloB 
which  are  not  easily  solved.    There  vt 
no  easy  answers.    I  have  had  the  ques- 
tion   examined    by    legal    authorities 
There  is  much  disagreement  about  thf 
statu.s   we   actually   occupy   as  Reacrw 
officers  and  as  Members  of  the  Sentte 
Mr.    GORE.     I    recall    one   occasion, 
after  I  had  made  a  statement  about  t 
general  officer  which  was  fully  supported 
by  facts  which  I  could  not  revesd,  when 
certain  Senators,  who  likewise  held  the 
rank  of  general,  made  very  caustic  and 
critical   remarks.     Did   they  feel  called 
upon   to   make   those  remarks  becaoa 
they  were  Senators  or  because  they  were 
generals?     I  say  there  Is  a  question  (rf 
incompatibility.    I  am  pleased  to  knot 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  will  mb- 
mit  a  resolution  on  this  subject    The 
large  number  of  Members  of  Congms 
who  hold  Reserve  commissions  presenti 
a  serious  problem  of  political  Influence, 
of  constitutionality  and  of  propriety. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  we  ftwane 
that  there  is  incompatibility  because  of » 
conflict  of  Interest,  that  characterlsstkJn 
can  be  applied  with  a  broad  brush  acrw 
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the  whole  Chamber,  forge  tUng  the  status 
of  Reserve  officers,  but  remembering  that 
we  come  into  this  body  with  some  impact 
haring  been  made  upon  our  lives  before 
we  came  here.  We  are  lawyers,  bankers, 
merchants.  Some  of  us  are  in  the  cattle 
business.  We  cover  a  pretty  broad  spec- 
uiaxi.  I  have  yet  to  see  in  this  body  a 
Member  motivated  In  his  voting  by  pre- 
conceived or  previously  felt  forces  that 
migbt  act  upon  him.  If  that  were  the 
i55uc.  I  would  have  to  violently  resist  any 
gju^e  which  it  was  felt  might  be 
needed.  I  am  happy  to  notice  that  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  May  14.  1963. 
rives  us  this  grace.  By  the  way.  Repre- 
sentatives BoLLiNG  and  Ford  have  urged 
the  same  action  In  the  other  body,  but  I 
do  not  believe  they  have  urged  It  with  a 
resolution.  The  News  editorial  states.  In 
part: 

Neltber  they,  nor  we.  suggest  reservlat- 
Oon«resnnen  are  up  to  anything  Ulegal  or 
immoral. 

I  do  not  care  how  hard  we  may  try  to 
forget  the  services  in  which  we  served; 
we  do  not  forget  them.  I  see  in  the 
Chamber  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Lowcl,  who  has  a  very  fine  record 
in  the  U.S.  Navy.  Certainly  the  old  Navy 
tie  is  felt  rather  tighUy  around  his  neck; 
but  I  have  never  known  that  fact  to  In- 
flu«ice  him  In  any  decision  he  has  made. 
It  Is  very  difficult,  in  fact,  to  find  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  has  not  at  some  time 
served  In  the  military  service.  For  ex- 
ample, the  majority  leader  served  in  the 
Marines,  and  so  did  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DoTTGLAsl;  and  when  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  Marines  come  to 
this  floor,  they  very  correctly,  with  their 
knowledge,  debate — one  way  or  the 
other — the  issue  of  what  might  happen 
to  the  Marines:  and  those  of  us  who 
served  in  the  Air  Force  have  a  similar 
feeling. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see that  that  feeling  cannot  be  erased; 
and  I  hope  he  will  decide,  In  his  generous 
and  wise  way,  that  we  are  not  overly  in- 
fluenced to  the  point  that  we  shall  be 
caustic  because  we  happen  to  hold  a 
commission  in  the  Reserves.  Whenever 
I  have  remarks  to  make  about  the  De- 
fense Department  or  anything  affecting 
it,  regardless  of  whether  those  remarks 
are  caustic  or  are  sweet,  they  are 
prompted  more  by  deep  concern  for  the 
Government  and  the  country,  regard- 
less of  which  branch  of  the  service  may 
be  affected. 

Now  that  this  situation  has  been  al- 
lowed to  develop,  the  question  is  wheth- 
er it  is  unconstitutional  or  constitutional. 
That  is  why  I  am  asking  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  make  a  review  of  this 
subject — because,  as  I  have  said,  such  a 
review  has  not  been  made  since  1916. 

If  the  Committee  decides  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  hold  commissions 
in  the  Reserves  are  not  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  then  we  can  say  to  our 
friends  around  the  country  who  criticize 
us  that  it  has  been  decided  that  we  are 
proceeding  properly. 

On  the  other  hand,  Inasmuch  as  the 
Senate  is  the  judge  of  the  qualifications 
of  its  own  Members,  if  the  'judge'*  de- 
cides that  a  Member  of  the  Senate  can- 
not serve  in  the  Senate  at  the  same  time 


that  he  is  serving  as  an  officer  in  the  Re- 
serves, that  Is  a  very  clear  decision  and 
instructloD — as  clear  as  the  sun  in  the 
sky;  and  I  am  sure  that  we  would  fol- 
low such  admcmitlon — although  it  would 
come  to  me  with  some  regret,  because  I 
have  spent  nearly  34  years  of  my  life 
working  hard  in  the  Reserve,  and  I  have 
enjoyed  it — as  I  think  all  other  Senators 
who  have  served  in  the  Reserve  have  en- 
joyed it.  But  if  we  are  wrong,  let  us 
know  that.  However,  I  hope  it  will  be 
found  that  we  are  right. 

Mr.  HICKENIiOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicofT  in  the  chair ) .  E>oes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  raCKENLOOPER.  I  did  not  hear 
all  of  the  Senator's  statement;  but  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  question 
of  constitutionality  has  been  raised  be- 
cause of  a  Senator's  holding  a  position 
of  honor  or  profit — in  this  case,  a  com- 
mission in  the  Reserves — in  addition  to 
being  a  Member  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is  merely  a 
question  of  the  proper  interpretation  of 
the  constitutional  provision: 

No  person  holding  any  ofllce  under  the 
United  States,  shall  be  a  Member  ot  ^ther 
House  during  his  continuance  In  office. 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  That  question 
has  been  raised  before.  Several  years 
ago  I  had  some  Interest  in  It,  when  I 
was  a  Reserve  officer,  until  age  and  other 
things  caught  up  with  me.  But  it  runs 
in  my  mind — although  I  am  not  clear 
about  this — that  that  question  was  quite 
extensively  examined,  briefed,  and  re- 
viewed a  number  of  years  ago,  and  that 
in  some  way  there  was  developed  a  hold- 
ing that  categories  of  that  kind  did  not 
come  within  the  areas  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution,  insofar  as  holding  office  is 
concerned. 

I  do  not  know;  I  have  not  recently 
researched  this  question.  But  It  runs  in 
my  mind  that  that  did  happen,  because 
I  know  there  was  a  question  about  hold- 
ing State  office  and  whether  a  Member 
of  Congress  who  held  such  an  office  was 
holding  a  position  of  honor  or  profit — 
the  words  of  art  which  I  believe  are  used 
in  some  of  the  statutes — and  whether 
members  of  the  Reserve  Forces  who  are 
subject  to  call  are  in  violation  of  that 
provision. 

I  believe  it  was  then  determined  that 
such  service  is  not  a  violation;  but  I  do 
not  recall.  Did  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
go  into  that  question? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Before  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  came  to  the  Chamber,  I 
said  that  the  last  ruling  on  this  question, 
so  far  as  I  know,  was  made  In  1916,  when 
it  was  held  that  a  Member  of  the  House 
could  not  hold  a  commission  In  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  At  that  time  there  were 
no  Reserves. 

In  1921  an  effort  was  made — in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  believe — to 
reach  a  determination  In  regard  to  the 
status,  in  connection  with  this  constitu- 
tional provision,  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
who  held  a  commission  as  a  Reserve  of- 
ficer.   But  that  question  was  never  de- 


cided. In  the  investigation  which  my 
staff  has  made  in  this  connection,  they 
have  not  found  anything  else  in  the 

interim. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPKR.  Mr.  President, 
from  my  personal  viewpotnt.  I  would 
give  no  great  vaUdlty  to  the  argument 
that  a  Member  of  Congress  who  holds 
a  commission  in  the  Reserve  Forces  or 
who  serves  in  some  other  capacity  in  the 
Reserve  Forces  is  subject  to  undue  influ- 
ence in  his  thinking,  merely  because  of 
that  service,  any  more  than  a  person  who 
owns  a  farm  and  raises  cattle,  hogs, 
com,  and  feed  grains — a  subject  we  are 
now  considering — should,  because  of  that 
fact,  be  barred  from  membership  in  the 
Senate. 

I  believe  that  if  membership  in  this 
body  were  to  be  limited  to  persons  who 
have  nothing,  never  had  anything,  have 
no  economic  interests  of  any  kind,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  lower 
Bowery  to  find  persons  to  serve  in  these 
legislative  halls. 

However,  my  only  question  Is  whether 
a  Member  of  Congress  who  holds  a  com- 
mission in  the  Reserves  is  holding  two 
offices,  contrary  to  the  intendment  of 
the  Constitution,  or  perh£4>s  contrary  to 
laws  enacted  under  authority  of  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  Is  the  sole 
question  which  is  in  my  mind. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  is  over  activated  by  what  he 
did  before  he  came  to  the  Senate,  in 
forming  his  judgments  as  to  how  he 
should  vote  as  a  Senator.  But  that 
issue  has  not  been  raised  in  any  discus- 
sions I  have  had  with  members  of  the 
press  or  with  other  interested  persons. 
The  question  is  merely  whether  service 
as  a  Reserve  officer  constitutes,  for  one 
who  is  a  Member  of  the  House  or  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  holding  an- 
other job  in  the  Federal  Government. 
In  order  that  that  question  may  be  re- 
solved, I  am  submitting  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolved.  That  the  Ckxnmlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary U  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct 
a  full  and  complete  Inquiry  to  determine 
whether  the  holding  of  a  commlsBlon  as  a 
Reserve  member  of  any  of  the  Armed  Forces 
by  any  Individual  Is  Incompatible  with  the 
holding  of  office  by  such  Individual  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and  to  report  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earUest  practicable  time  its 
findings  and  its  conclusions  thereon. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say 
on  this  subject.  As  I  have  said,  I  have 
acted  on  my  own  responsibility  as  one 
Member  of  this  body  who  is  a  Reserve 
officer.  I  believe  there  are  175  Members 
of  Congress  who  are  reservists  and  are 
active  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  The 
Navy,  the  Army,  and  t^e  Air  Force  have 
Reserve  units  on  Cs^itol  Hill,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  reservists  to  keep 
up  their  points,  which  are  required  in 
order  to  retain  eligibility  and  to  retain 
their  commissions,  and  to  be  eligible  for 
promotion,  when  promotions  are  avail- 
able. 

I  talked  with  sc»ne  of  my  colleagues 
who  hold  Reserve  commissions.  I  have 
assured  them  that  what  I  am  doing  is 
done  on  my  own  responsibility.  It  is  not 
done  to  embarrass  them.    As  the  saying 
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goes.    "Don't   put   the   monkey   on    my 
back."    We  will  see  where  we  wind  up. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATi3l.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
resoluUon.  If  that  meets  with  the  approv- 
al of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  have  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  cosponsor  the  resolution. 

Mr  President,  I  send  my  resolution  to 
the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  142  >,  submitted  by  Mr. 
GoLDWATER  ( f Or  hlmsclf  and  Mr.  Thur- 
mond ) ,  was  received  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 
Resolved.  That  the  Commute*  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Ls  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct 
A  full  and  complete  Inquiry  to  determine 
whether  the  holding  of  a  commission  aa  a 
Reserve  member  of  any  of  the  armed  forces 
by  any  Individual  Is  Incompatible  with  the 
holding  of  office  by  such  Individual  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and  to  report  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  time  Its 
findings  and  Its  conclusions  thereon. 


^ay  15 


was  opposed  to  the  program  and  wutbHi 
to  exercise  his  rights  as  a  cltlien  to^ 
state  his  position.  • 

In  a  reply  dated  March  22.  10q  «^ 
Attorney  Oeneral  said:  *         '  *• 

The  legal  considerations  pertinent  to  wm. 
question  concerning  a  career  employ**-,  Z? 
Ucly  expressed  opposlUon  to  an  MOmia^^ 
tion  s  legislative  recommendatJonart^*" 
large  extent  the  same  as  those  «n«~lL* 
above      But.    granting    the    legality  ctf  ^ 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  tried  to  say  that 
he  had  no  Intention  of  using  the  oath 
to  enforce  discipline  on  the  committee- 
man. If  he  does  not  Intend  to  use  It 
then  what  would  be  the  objection  to  ac- 
cepting the  amendment? 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  this 
demand  for  this  oath  because  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  this  is  not 
the  first  time  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  tried  to  take  control  not  only  -  .  -,  . 
of  county  committeemen  but  of  all  the  P"*^"^  action  in  a  particular  instanc*.  i  (-. 
employees  of  the  DeparUnent  of  Agri-  ^ ^^^To7;fety"■T.?ho:"h'^r<^^  ^E 
culture,  including  even  civil  service  em-  ,,  entitled  and  expected  t^  pre«^^°JS^ 
ployees  His  plan  was  to  make  them  pendent  views  to  his  superiors,  they  in  ^1 
take  orders  and  support  the  administra-  are  entitled  to  his  cooperauon  and  «ubS 
tlons  program  regardless  of  their  per-  i'^  respect  of  a  policy  once  it  is  aetue<i  am 
sonal  beliefs.                                                                they   are   entitled    to   that   cooperation  tod 

This  was  the  first  time  in  American  support  from  him  even  though  he  may  not 
history  that  any  admlnistraUon  has  had  *«'■'"*'  V^^  ^^^  P°'-^  Whatever  nu,  ^ 
the^audacity  to  tr>-  to  control  the  minds     ^^[^'^l^^^^  thTn"' irwo!,i°^?S! 

A  similar  effort  was  made  about  a 
year  a«o.  and  it  then  put  Into  tlie  Ricord 
a  copy  of  tlie  order  which  had  been  sent 
out  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  At 
that  time  it  was  supported  by  a  ruling 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Mr.  Macy.  I  quote  from 
that  ruling  of  March  1962: 

\    more    difficult    decision    Is    faced    when 
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ilnct  breach  of  his  duly  as  a  career  oOoa; 
to  use  his  official  position  publicly  to  oppoi 
the  policies  of  the  administration  he  ktts 


That  was  a  clear  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  support- 
ed by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
State,  to  force  civil  service  employe^  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  New  Frontier  fann 
program.  They  were  ordered  to  sup- 
lK)rt    the    administration's    program  no 


Mr.  GOLDWATm.     Mr.  President.  I     Zl^rl^\T.^e  ?:^Tpr'^;^.:Zl^^tZ'.     ''1'':: }^.Z.^}'T:?.^  ?'''"'''''' ''''^ 


withdraw  my  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  offer  an  amendment,  which 
I  send  to  the  desk,  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  Lecislativi  Clerk.  At  the  ap- 
propriate place  In  the  bill  it  is  proposed 
to  add  the  following : 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  reg- 
ulations Issued  In  the  Federal  Register  of 
March  1.  1963.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  not  require  any  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Including  elected 
county  committeemen  or  alternate  county 
committeemen,  to  sign  any  pledge  that  "he 
will  support  the  program  he  Is  called  upon 
to  administer  " 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
Is  to  override  that  provision  of  the  order 
which  is  included  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  March  1.  wherein  it  Is  directed 
as  follows: 

Provided,  hoicever.  That  before  any  such 
committeeman  or  alternate  committeeman 
may  take  office,  he  shall  sign  a  pledge  that 
he  will  faithfully,  fairly,  and  honestly  per- 
form, to  the  best  of  his  ability,  all  of  the 
duties  devolving  upon  him  as  a  committee- 
man, and  he  will  support  the  programs  he  Is 
called  upon  to  administer. 

Thj^  amendment  would  declare  void 
that  last  phrase  of  the  regulation 
wherein  the  committeeman  would  be  re- 
quired to  sign  a  pledge  that  he  would 
support  the  programs  which  he  is  called 
upon  to  administer  before  they  will  allow 
him  to  assume  ofQce. 

I  do  not  know  why  there  should  be  any 
objection  to  this  amendment.  When  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  raised  the  ques- 
tion during  the  committee  hearings  the 


proposed  legtsl 
Definitive  statutory  language  prohibits  the 
use  of  appropriated  funds  for  publicity  or 
propaganda  designed  to  support  or  defeat 
legislation  pending  before  Congress.  Such 
language  clearly  limits  the  career  official's 
position  of  possible  support  of  or  opposition 
to  new  or  amendatory  legislation.  Aware  of 
these  Implications,  however,  the  career  offi- 
cial may  explain  the  position  of  the  admin- 
istration In  the  proposed  legislation  before 
Interested  public  groups. 

I  repeat  the  key  sentence  in  this  new 
ruling: 

Aware  of  these  Implications,  however,  the 
career  official  may  explain  the  position  of 
the  administration  In  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion before  Interested  public  groups. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
law  specifically  prohibits  the  use  of  ap- 
propriated funds  for  publicity  or  propa- 
ganda purposes  either  to  support  or  to 
defeat  legislation  pending  before  Con- 
gress. 

Under  this  ruling  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration was  saying  one  half  of  this  law 
will  be  waived  and  the  Civil  Service  em- 
ployees can  speak  in  favor  of  the  admin- 
istration's legislative  proposals  but  not 
against  them. 

Under  that  ruling  a  question  was  raised 
as  to  the  propriety,  first,  of  using  civil 
service  employees  to  explam  the  posi- 
tion of  the  administration;  second,  the 
propriety  of  making  these  employees  ex- 
plain the  proposed  programs  in  a  man- 
ner favorable  to  the  administration.  At 
the  same  time  they  restricted  them  from 
opening  their  mouths  before  any  public 
body  if  they  were  in  opposition  to  a  pro- 
gram. 

Upon  learning  of  that  ruling  I  wrote  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  asked  him 
whether  or  not  such  a  ruling  was  legal, 
and  if  it  were  legal  what  would  happen 
to  an  employee  who  was  ordered  to  speak 
before  interested  public  groups  in  favor 
of  the  administration's  program,  but  who 


program  was,  or  how  injurious  it  might 
be  to  the  country  and  the  farmers  at  i 
whole. 

Tliat  ruling  was  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress,  and  we  were  on  the 
verge  of  adoptinK  an  amendment  thtt 
would  have  nullified  that  arbitrary  rul- 
ing; but  fortunately,  before  we  h»d  a 
vote  on  it.  we  received  a  call  from  Com- 
missioner Macy  that  he  was  rescinding 
or  canceling  the  ruling  The  Senate  did 
not  have  to  vote  since  the  order  vu 
withdrawn. 

However,  even  though  that  order  wu 
withdrawn  we  find  the  Department  hai 
now  found  a  new  way  to  bjiiass  the  law 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  shown  is 
that  undue  pressure  was  brought  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  upon  the  com- 
mitteemen, trying  to  make  them  go  out 
and  support  the  administration's  pro- 
posal 

This  is  bureaucratic  arrogance  at  lU 
worst 

In  the  Federal  Register  we  find  thit 
county  committeemen  who  are  elected  by 
the  farmers — and  I  emphasize  that  Um? 
are  elected  by  the  farmers — the  Secreta-T 
has  said  that  before  such  elected  com- 
mitteemen can  assume  the  duties  of  th«: 
office  they  must  take  an  oath  in  writini 
to  the  effect  that  they  will  support  tht 
administration's  proposals. 

That  Is  rather  farfetched,  I  am  surt 
the  members  of  the  President's  owe 
party  who  are  sitting  in  Congress  and 
who  were  elected  in  the  same  year  thit 
the  President  was,  would  certainly  re- 
volt at  any  suggestion  that  they  should 
sign  a  pledge  before  they  could  becomt 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  they  would 
support  everything  that  the  BLenne<Jy 
administration  proposed.  Who  erer 
heard  of  such  arrogance?  Yet  that  ii 
what  the  county  committeemen,  who  are 
elected  by  th«  farmers,  presumably  to 
carry  out  the  fanners'  wishes,  are  n- 


-jired  to  do.    The  Secretary  in  effect  Ls 
Lying  "You  can  elect  them,  but  they 
i^u^not  take  oflBce  unless  they  pledge  to 
support  my  position  and  my  programs." 
I  do  not  think  any  people — not  even 
those  in  Russia — would  stand  for  that. 
Mr.  AIKEN.     Oh.  yes;  they  do. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     You  are 
right;  Khrushchev  would  give  the  orders, 
and  tiiey  would  take  It.     But  we  do  not 
have  to  take  it  here.     This  is  still  a  free 
country  despite  the  desire  of  some  young 
bureaucrats. 

I  cannot  see  why  there  should  be  any 
objection  whatever  to  accepting  this 
amendment.  I  repeat  that  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Freeman,  does 
not  intend  to  use  the  loyalty  oath  then 
irhy  does  he  oppose  the  amendment? 
Let  him  tell  us  that  he  is  rescinding  that 
loyalty  oath  as  stated  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, and  I  shall  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment But  In  the  absence  of  his  with- 
drawing the  oath  I  shall  certainly  insist 
upon  a  vote  on  the  amendment.  It  would 
be  disastrous  to  the  agriculture  program 
to  let  word  go  out  from  here  that  we  are 
condoning  the  principle  that  committee- 
men who  are  elected  by  the  farmers  must 
take  a  pledge  to  support  every  program 
Secretary  Freeman  or  the  Keiuiedy  ad- 
ministration can  dream  up. 

I  certainly  would  not  want  anyone  In 
any  administration  to  be  so  dictatorial 
as  to  tell  the  farmers  that  he  must  fall 
in  line  or  start  marching  in  goose-step 
fashion  just  to  please  some  New  Fron- 
tier bureaucrat. 

I  am  amazed  that  anyone  would  sup- 
port such  an  un-American  propostd. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIBLEN.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
while  the  Secretary  would  require  all  the 
county  and  community  commlttmen  to 
support  the  programs  they  are  called 
upon  to  administer,  not  all  the  pro- 
grams which  they  are  called  upon  to  ad- 
minister are  necessarily  programs  laid 
do^-n  by  the  Congress.  For  instance,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  what  It 
calls  educational  programs,  if  the  Sena- 
tor knows  what  I  mean.  Sometimes 
those  are  not  in  full  accord  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress,  and  sometimes  they 
have  very  little  to  do  with  the  program 
which  the  Congress  thought  it  was  lay- 
ing dowTL  Nevertheless,  the  Secretary 
would  ask  the  commlttmen  to  take  a 
pledge  that  they  would  support  these 
educational  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  'What  that  means  Is, 
"You  will  take  a  pledge  to  support  the 
party  in  power,  even  though  you  are 
elected  by  farmers  a  majority  of  whom 
perhaps  are  members  of  the  other  party." 
Then  Mr.  Freeman  says.  "If  they  cant 
do  that  they  should  get  off  the  commit- 
tee. If  they  do  not  believe  In  the  pro- 
grams In  question" — these  educational 
programs — "they  ought  not  stand  for 
election;  they  ought  to  get  off  the  com- 
mittee." And  the  Secretary  Intimates 
very  strongly  that  he  might  exercise  his 
authority  to  throw  them  off  the  commit- 
tee. He  would  have  the  power  to  do 
that 


The  Senator  may  recall  that  in  the 
committee  I  remonstrated  aomewhat.  I 
stated: 

However,  the  cocnmltteemen  elected  by  tbc 
fanners  are  elected  by  the  tmrvoan  at  the 
conununity  and  of  the  county? 

Secretary  Prezman.  That  1b  correct. 

Senator  Aikkm.  They  are  elected  by  them? 

Secretary  Fkzzman.  Tea. 

Senator  Aauif.  Bhotild  they  no*  represent 
the  views  of  the  fanners  In  their  community 
or  what? 

Secretary  Peezman.  Well,  that  la  a  good 
question. 

Then  I  stated : 

I  would  say  that  It  Is  an  excellent  one. 

In  other  words,  if  these  people  can- 
not carry  on  the  educational  campaign, 
so-called,  such  as  educating  the  wheat- 
growers  into  realizing  they  should  go 
along  with  the  advice  of  the  New 
Frontier,  in  order  to  be  rewarded  with 
twice  as  much  money  as  they  would  get 
if  they  went  against  the  New  Frontier, 
they  should  not  serve. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  absolutely  correct  in  at- 
tempting to  block  this  effort  to  compel 
the  committeemen  to  support  the  edu- 
cational and  other  programs  of  the  ad- 
ministration which  the  Secretary  may 
call  upon  them  to  carry  out. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  Not  only 
does  the  Secretary  reserve  the  right  to 
fire  these  men  but  also  in  the  directive 
he  says  that  before  any  such  county 
committeeman  or  alternate  committee- 
man may  take  office  he  shall  sign  a 
pledge  that  he  will  support  his  pro- 
grams. He  is  going  to  make  sure  that 
they  sign  those  pledges. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  that  pledge  re- 
quire witnesses?  Would  it  be  before  a 
notary? 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
not  be  sxirprised,  although  I  do  not 
know.  I  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  the 
pledge.  However,  it  is  to  be  a  pledge 
that  this  committeeman  will  support 
Orville  Freeman  and  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration in  all  their  programs,  and 
he  must  sign  that  pledge. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  He  could  not  promise 
it  over  the  telephone,  then. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No,  they 
do  not  trust  him  that  far.  He  would 
have  to  sign  it. 

There  was  much  objection  raised  by 
liberals  in  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress a  few  years  ago  over  the  require- 
ment put  into  the  college  loan  program 
that  applicants  had  to  sign  a  loyalty 
oath  Uiat  they  would  be  loyal  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  There  was  a 
whale  of  a  lot  of  objection  raised  in  the 
press  and  throughout  the  country  with 
respect  to  that  requirement.  That  was 
merely  a  person  signing  that  he  would 
be  loyal  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
Certainly,  no  American  citizen  would 
mind  signing  that  he  would  be  loyal  to 
the  United  States  of  America  and  would 
support  the  Constitution. 

But  this  is  a  pledge,  not  with  respect  to 
being  a  loyal  American  citizen,  not  with 
respect  to  being  loyal  to  or  supporting  the 
Constitution,  but  Instead  a  pledge  that 
he  will  support  the  New  Frontier  admin- 


istration, the  Kennedy  administration.  In 
whatever  Secretary  Freeman  dreams  up 
in  Washington  and  tells  the  fanners. 
He  wants  them  to  click  their  heels  and 
go  out  and  support  his  programs.  Re- 
member under  his  present  orders  these 
conmiitteemen  must  sign  in  advance 
that  they  will  support  him;  otherwise  he 
will  not  allow  them  to  take  office. 

I  suppose  he  will  next  want  a  commit- 
ment that  they  will  vote  a  certain  way 
in  the  national  elections. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Wn.T.TAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
rendering  a  conspicuous  service.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  not  use  up  ail  of  his 
time,  so  that  if  necessary,  he  may  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  in  order  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  naya  I  think  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  ought  to  have  a 
golden  opportimity  at  this  point  to  strike 
a  blow  for  liberty. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  was  going  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  is  going  to  do  so, 
anyway. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
and  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  discuss  this  amendment.  It 
was  debated  at  length  earher  today,  and 
yesterday  as  well.  I  reiterate  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  not  yet  re- 
qiilred  any  oath.  That  Is  merely  a  sug- 
gestion which  was  made  by  a  bipartisan 
committee,  which  has  studied  this  ques- 
tion over  many  months.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register.  I  under- 
stand the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
now  considering  it.  The  language  of  the 
so-called  pledge  has  never  been  devel- 
oped and  no  one  has  ever  been  asked  to 
sign  any  such  pledge 

I  am  sure  that  my  good  friend  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland)  remembers  that 
he  made  some  suggestions  to  the  Sec- 
retary, and  the  Secretary  said  he  would 
take  them  under  consideration. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  remember  full  well 
that  I  stated  both  chi  the  record,  as 
shown  by  the  hearings,  and  off  the  rec- 
ord, as  the  Senator  will  recall,  that  I 
thought  it  was  very  unfortunate  to  have 
the  wording  to  require  the  loyalty  oath 
to  be  In  such  a  form  that  a  committee- 
man would  be  required  to  take  an  oath 
that  he  would  support  the  program. 
There  was  general  agreement  that  that 
wording  was  unfortunate,  and  the  Sec- 
retary said  he  thought  it  was  a  good 
suggestion. 


Mr.  ELLENDER. 
ator's  suggestion. 

Mr.   HOLLAND, 
gestion 

Mr.  ELLENDE31. 

Mr.    HOLLAND, 
suggestion. 


That  was  the  Sen- 
That  wafi..,my  sug- 


Exactly. 

It    WM 


a  frieodly 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  was  a  suggestion 
which  I  think  should  be  followed.  When 
the  time  comes  that  growers  cannot 
select  someone  who  represents  their  own 
philosophy,  whether  that  philosophy  be 
in  accord  with  what  Congress  voted  or 
wh.at  the  Secretary  wants,  it  will  not  be 
a  very  good  time  in  this  free  country  of 
ours.  I  think  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee agrees  with  me  on  that  point. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  light  of  what  was  stated  before  the 
committee — and,  I  am  sure,  in  the  light 
of  many  letters  that  the  Secretary  has 
received  on  the  subject — the  Secretary 
may  not  require  this  oath.  This  is  only 
a  suggestion  made  by  the  committee. 
As  I  said,  it  has  not  been  put  into  effect 
yet.  I  see  no  reason  to  put  it  in  this  bill. 
It  has  no  business  in  the  bill.  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  vote  down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  respect  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  but  this  re- 
quirement has  been  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     No. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Oh, 
yes,  it  has  already  been  published  In  the 
Federal  Register.  If  the  Secretary  had 
no  Intention  of  using  it.  why  should  he 
put  it  there? 

I  would  not  be  so  suspicious,  perhaps, 
except  that,  as  I  pointed  out.  this  Is  the 
second  time  he  has  tried  to  exercise  such 
authority.  A  year  ago  he  tried  to  do  the 
same  thing,  only  then  It  was  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  committeemen  but 
also  with  respect  to  all  civil  service  em- 
ployees In  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  wish  to  quote  what  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  said  in  con- 
nection with  that  earlier  order.  He  up- 
held It.  The  Attorney  General  happens 
to  be  a  brother  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.    I  quote. 

I  think  It  would  be  a  distinct  breach  of 
his  duty  aa  a  career  official  to  use  his  official 
position  publicly  to  oppose  the  policies  of 
the  administration  he  serves. 

What  more  evidence  do  we  need  to 
show  the  Intent  of  the  administration  to 
make  these  employees  click  their  heels 
and  fall  in  line? 

I  say  that  we  must  protect  both  these 
employees  and  the  American  fanners. 
If  we  do  not.  we  shall  leave  It  so  that  all 
employees  will  be  fearful  that  they  will 
lose  their  jobs  unless  they  sign  this 
pledge.  What  Is  even  worse,  we  will 
have  taken  another  vital  step  toward 
destrojring  the  freedom  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmers. 

I  recognize  the  desire  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  not  to  have  this  bill 
amended.  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill,  so 
one  might  say  that  my  interest  is  a  dual 
interest — to  put  an  amendment  on  the 
bill  and  to  make  It  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    To  defeat  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  as 
evidence  of  my  offering  the  amendment 
in  ffood  faith  I  shall  suggest  that  a  vote 
on  it  go  over  imtil  tomorrow.  The 
Secretary  has  been  quoted  here  today 
as  saying  that  he  is  not  going  to  use 
the  regiilatlon.  Then  let  the  Secretary 
overnight  send  us  a  letter  that  he  is 
rescinding  this  order  In  the  Federal 
Register  and  that  it  is  not  going  to  be 


used.  I  will  trust  him  aa  far  as  he 
trusts  the  committeemen  so  I  will  ask 
him  to  put  it  In  writing.  If  that  Is  done 
by  tomorrow  when  the  Senate  convenes 
I  will  withdraw  the  amendment.  If  that 
is  not  done  I  have  no  alternative  but  to 
insist  on  a  vote. 

Can  it  be  that  the  administration  is 

trying    to    build    a    vast    bureaucratic 

machine  to  help  it  win  the  next  election? 

Mr.   AIKEN.    Mr.   President,  will  the 

Senator  yield"" 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Since  the  Secretary  has 
already  shown  himself  to  be  such  a  well 
qualified  letter  writer,  and  in  view  of  the 
letter  he  wrote  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  stating,  by  inference, 
that  if  we  would  not  adopt  a  certain 
amendment  which  I  had  offered,  he 
would  do  it  anyway,  would  it  not  be  well 
to  Rive  the  Secretary  an  opportunity  to 
write  another  letter,  now  that  he  has 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  write  letters, 
saying  that  if  we  reject  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
he  will  not  require  this  pledge  of  personal 
allegiance,  which  seems  to  be  the  pur- 
F>ose  of  the  order  we  read  in  the  Federal 
Register?  I  think  he  would  write  one  if 
we  only  gave  him  time. 

Mr.     WILLIAMS    of     Delaware.     He 
should. 

As  yet  I  have  not  heard  any  Senator 
defend  this  regulation.  If  it  is  not  to  be 
used  and  no  one  defends  it,  why  not  take 
it  out?  In  fact,  why  did  the  Secretary 
issue  such  an  order  in  the  first  place? 
I  make  this  suggestion  to  the  majority 
leader.  Let  the  vote  on  this  amendment 
go  over  until  tomorrow.  Some  other 
amendment  could  be  offered  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  meantime.  We  could  pro- 
ceed on  my  amendment  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, if  in  the  meantime  the  Secretary 
has  not  clarified  his  intention.  I  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  at  this  time  as  I  have  no 
intention  of  embarrassing  him. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Would  such  a  letter 
state  that  he  would  not  enforce  the  reg- 
ulation, or  does  the  Senator  mean  to 
cancel  It  or  remove  It  from  the  body  of 
regulations? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  To  re- 
move It. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  there  Is  to  be  no 
enforcement  of  It.  there  Is  no  reason 
to  have  it  in  the  body  of  regulations. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct.  This  Is  exactly  the  same  Issue 
that  was  before  the  Senate  a  year  ago 
when  the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Mr.  Macy,  Issued  the  other 
ruling.  He  then  revised  the  ruling  and 
recognized  the  Impropriety  of  It.  I  am 
not  trying  to  embarrass  the  Secretary, 
but  this  change  Is  essential.  In  this 
case  If  we  do  not  nullify  his  orders  we 
shall  be  recognizing  his  right  to  require 
the  committeemen  who  are  elected  by 
the  farmers  to  sign  a  pledge  to  support 
the  Kennedy  administration  in  all  its 
policies,  no  matter  what  they  think  of 
them. 

Mr  HRUSKA  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor   from    Delaware    for    bringing    this 


amendment  up  for  consideration  Hi>w 
rendering  a  real  service.  In  good  f^oT 
he  has  demonstrated  that  he  Is  not 
sorting  to  this  procedure  as  a  dilttoli 
tactic,  but  is  agreeing  to  withdraw  tJl 
amendment  on  assurance  from  the  8^ 
retary  with  respect  to  a  proposal  whS* 
has  not  had  any  support  on  '" 
that  I  have  heard. 


"^  floor 


Preil. 


Mr.     HICKENLOOPER      Mr. 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware     I  yux^ 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  fall  to  to 
derstand  the  reasoning  behind  the  gtau 
ment  made  by  the  chairman  of  thi 
committee  a  moment  ago  that  thla  w^ 
vision  has  not  been  put  Into  effect  it 
was  published  in  the  Federal  Regi«t» 
of  March  1.  1963.  for  the  first  tlmTta 
history.  It  is  in  effect.  It  is  a  part  S 
the  regulations.  I  assume  it  is  placed  in 
the  Federal  Register  under  the  authorltv 
claimed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricultwr 
and  it  has  the  force  and  effect  of  law 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then 
Is  no  question  about  it.  It  Is  In  effect 
now  and  will  remain  in  effect  unlea  v* 
cancel  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     It  Is  In  effect 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  And 
since  it  is  in  effect,  before  any  commrt- 
teeman  or  alternate  committeeman  shiD 
take  offlce.  he  shall  sign  a  pledge  that  he 
will  support  the  programs  he  is  called 
upon  to  administer.  Never  in  the  hiatory 
of  the  Department  has  there  been  any 
such  requirement  as  that. 

I  will  ask  that  action  on  the  amend- 
ment be  carried  over  until  tomorro* 
morning  to  see  if  the  Secretary,  who  hu 
been  quoted  here  this  afternoon  as  hav- 
ing no  intention  of  enforcing  this  rtfu- 
lation.  will  cancel  it  voluntarily,  if  th« 
is  done  I  will  withdraw  the  amendment 
tomorrow.  I  would  much  rather  see  the 
question  settled  in  that  way;  but  If  we 
do  not  settle  it  that  way  I  think  the 
Senate  would  be  derelict  in  its  duty  tl 
it  did  not  insist  on  this  regulation  beln« 
nullified  by  our  vote. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  suggested  i 
very  wise  and  sensible  proposal.  The 
Secretary  has  been  quite  free  with  com- 
municated opinions  and  statements  as  to 
what  he  will  do  or  will  not  do,  notirtth- 
standing  the  law  or  anything  else. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  proper  way  In 
which  to  have  his  views  expressed 
There  has  been  some  indication  that  be 
has  no  Intention  of  using  this  require- 
ment. But  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that 
it  would  be  appropriate  if  he  wrote  an- 
other letter,  referring  to  this  statement 
and  saying  that  while  this  regulation 
appears  in  the  Federal  Register,  It  Is  hiJ 
intention  not  to  enforce  it.  That  would 
probably  change  the  complexion  of  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

I  think  the  request  is  quite  reasonable. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  light 
of  this  colloquy  would  the  majority 
leader  have  any  objection  to  carrylni 
this  amendment  over  with  the  under- 
standing that  tomorrow  it  will  be  In  the 
same  status  as  now?  We  are  not  asking 
for  additional  time.  If  in  the  meantime 
the  Secretary  will  cancel  the  order  the 
amendment  will  be  withdrawn. 
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Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  have  to  object.  I  will  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
that  had  a  proposal  of  this  kind  been 
discussed  ahead  of  time,  consideration 
would  have  been  given  to  the  suggestion, 
vvrhether  it  would  have  been  approved 
or  not.  I  do  not  know.  But  so  long  as 
the  proposal  has  been  brought  before 
the  Senate,  I  think  we  ought  to  face  It. 
I  realize  it  is  going  to  be  embarrassing  to 
some  people,  but  I  am  prepared  to  vote 
gainst  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
come  to  a  vote  on  it  soon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to 
proceed  to  a  vote  if  that  Is  the  senti- 
ment of  the  majority  leader,  but  I  point 
out  again  to  Senators  who  vote  against 
the  amendment  that  there  should  be  no 
misunderstanding  as  to  what  is  at  stake. 
The  Attorney  General  himself  has  al- 
ready stated  he  would  consider  it  a  dis- 
tinct breach  of  the  duty  of  any  career 
official  to  oppose  publicly  the  policy  of 
the  administration  in  which  he  serves. 
That  statement  was  made  in  connec- 
tion with  an  earlier  attempt  to  impose 
a  similar  restriction.  Sure,  later  that 
action  was  rescinded  as  a  result  of  de- 
bate in  the  Senate.  The  same  principle 
Is  Involved  here  today. 

If  the  Senate  rejects  this  amendment. 
It  will  be  giving  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture the  authority  to  let  the  farmers 
elect  their  committeeman,  but  after  they 
are  elected,  to  prevent  them  from  tak- 
ing office  unless  they  pledge  to  support 
all  of  the  Kennedy  administration's  pro- 
posals. After  they  are  elected,  should 
they  refuse  to  sign  the  pledge,  they 
would  not  be  allowed  to  take  office.  The 
Kennedy  administration  Is  saying  to  the 
farmers.  "You  can  elect  these  men.  but 
they  will  be  under  our  orders."  In 
America  these  are  supposed  to  be  free 
elections.  We  hear  much  about  having 
free  and  clean  elections.  Surely,  there 
could  not  be  any  more  restricted  elec- 
tions than  those  being  asked  for  by  the 
administration,  and  I  am  amazed  that 
the  Attorney  General,  who  boasts  of  his 
liberal  position  and  desire  for  free  elec- 
tions, would  ever  uphold  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  any  such  grab  for 
power. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral asking  his  position  on  a  similar  pro- 
posal that  was  made  last  year  and  his 
reply  thereto  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  Following  these  two  letters, 
I  ask  that  a  copy  of  section  609  and  sec- 
tion 1913  of  this  United  States  Code. 
dealing  with  this  question,  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pebruaht  27,  1962. 
Hon.  RoBZKT  P.  Kennedt, 
The  Attorney  General, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  DiAa  Ma.  ATToawrT  OENnuL:  Under 
date  of  January  10,  1962,  Mr  John  W.  Macy, 
Jr .  Chairman  of  the  VS.  ClvU  Service  Com- 
miMlon,  iMued  a  new  ruling  (a  copy  of  which 
1«  enclosed)  which  grants  to  career  offlclala  as 
well  aa  to  Presidential  appointees  the  right  to 
propagandlae — or  as  he  says  "explain"— be- 


fore Interested  public  groups  the  position  of 
the  administration  on  proposed  legtalatlon. 

In  connection  with  this  ruling  I  would 
appreciate  an  answer  to  the  following  ques- 
tion: 

1.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  Is  this  ruling  legal? 

Should  your  Department  uphold  the  le- 
gality of  this  ruling  I  would  appreciate  an- 
swers to  these  questions: 

1.  Can  career  employees  who  may  differ 
with  the  position  of  the  administration 
speak  before  interested  public  groups  in  op- 
position to  the  administration's  position  on 
pending  legislation  without  any  fear  of  re- 
taliation or  without  Jeopardizing  the  securi- 
ty of  their  position? 

2.  In  the  Commlaslon's  ruling  reference  is 
made  to  the  right  of  career  employees  to 
speak  before  "interested  public  groups." 
Would  not  the  term  "Interested  pubUc 
groups"  Include  political  meetings,  since  we 
all  recognize  political  groups  as  being  most 
Interested  in  all  legislative  proposals? 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  WnxiAMs. 

Department  or  Justice, 
Washington,  March  22. 1962. 
Hon.  John  J.  Whxiams, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

DKAm  Senator  Wuxiams:  This  Is  with 
fiirther  reference  to  your  letter  of  Pebruary 
27.  1962,  concerning  the  appearances  of 
career  employees  of  the  Government  before 
public  groups  to  explain  the  position  of  the 
administration    on    proposed    legislation. 

Your  main  question  Is  whether  such  ap- 
pearances are  legally  permissible,  and  arises 
from  a  comment  on  this  subject  made  by 
John  W.  Macy.  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  In  his  advisory  memoran- 
dum of  January  10,  1962,  to  the  Govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies. 

The  two  laws  which  have  the  most  bear- 
ing on  the  activity  you  Inquire  about  are 
section  9  of  the  Hatch  Act  (5  U.S.C.  1181) 
and  the  Appropriations  Act  provision  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Macy,  section  609  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  Matters,  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1062  (Public  Law  87-105).  I  find 
nothing  In  the  language  of  these  statutes 
which  renders  It  Illegal  for  a  career  oflElclal 
to  make  an  explanation  of  an  administration 
legislative  proposal  or  p>ositlon  to  a  public 
gathering.  And  I  find  nothing  In  the  legisla- 
tive histories  of  the  statutes  which  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  an  informational  pres- 
enUtlon  of  this  kind  was  Intended  to  be 
prohibited.  Moreover,  other  acts  of  Con- 
gress point  to  the  opposite  conclusion  since 
they  platoly  recognize  the  necessity  for  and 
authorize  Informational  and  educational 
activities  on  the  part  of  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

Administrations  going  back  many  years 
have  utilized  career  officials  to  Inform  the 
public  concerning  pending  legislation,  for 
these  ofDclals  are  often  the  only  ones  avail- 
able or  the  ones  best  qualified  for  this  work. 
It  must  be  remembered  In  this  connection 
that  the  President  has  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  legislative  arena.  He 
has  a  duty  to  report  to  the  Congress  from 
time  to  time,  to  recommend  legislation  and 
actively  to  seek  Its  enactment.  Unless 
career  employees  may  be  given  educational 
and  Informational  assignments  In  this  area 
of  executive  endeavor,  the  President  wUl  be 
hampered  In  the  discharge  of  his  responsi- 
bilities and  the  public  itself  will  suffer. 

The  legal  considerations  pertinent  to  your 
question  concerning  a  career  employee's 
publicly  expressed  opposition  to  an  adminis- 
tration's legislative  recommendation  are  to 
a  large  extent  the  same  as  those  discussed 
above.  But.  granting  the  legality  of  such 
public  action  In  a  particular  Instance,  I  be- 
lieve It  would  nevertheless  constitute  a  se- 


rious Impropriety.  Although  a  career  of- 
ficial Is  entitled  and  expected  to  present  his 
Independent  views  to  his  superiors,  they 
in  turn  are  entitled  to  his  cooperation  and 
support  in  respect  of  a  poUcy  once  It  Is  set- 
tled. And  they  are  entitled  to  that  cooper- 
ation and  support  from  him  even  though 
he  may  not  agree  with  the  pc^lcy.  Whatever 
may  be  proper  for  such  an  official  acting  In  a 
clearly  private  capacity.  I  think  It  wovUd  be 
a  distinct  breach  of  his  duty  as  a  career 
official  to  vise  his  official  position  pubUcly 
to  oppose  the  policies  of  the  administration 
he  serves. 

In  relation  to  your  third  question  It  Is  to 
be  noted  that  section  9  of  the  Hatch  Act  and 
clvU  service  rule  IV  prohibit  career  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  from  engag- 
ing In  political  management  or  In  political 
campaigns  of  a  partisan  character.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  held  that  those 
subject  to  the  act  and  the  rule  may  not  ad- 
dress a  political  club,  group,  or  organization 
on  political  party  matters.  TTius  a  career 
official  should  refrain  from  public  appear- 
ances before  such  groups  under  conditions 
which  suggest  participation  as  a  partisan 
In  matters  of  concern  to  political  parties  and 
their  candidates. 

Considering  Mr.  Macy's  memorandum  In 
the  light  of  the  foregoing.  I  believe  you  will 
find  It  reasonable.  He  was  careful  to  note 
the  Impact  of  the  General  Appropriation  Act 
and  pointed  out  that  a  career  official  may 
"explain-  an  administration  position.  I  find 
no  suggestion  In  this  statement  that  a  career 
official  may  safely  embark,  or  be  asked  to 
embark,  on  a  covu-se  of  partisan  or  hlgh-pres- 
8iu"e  activity. 

I  trust  that  the  foregoing  discussion  will 
be  of  Interest  and  service  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Nicholas  dkB.  Katzxnbach. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Office  of  Legal  Counsel. 

There  are  two  laws  dealing  with  this 
subject : 

Section  509  of  the  General  Government 
Matters,  Department  of  Commerce,  and  Be- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1962,  ap- 
proved August  3.  1961   (Public  Law  87-126)  : 

"No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained 
In  this  or  any  other  Act,  or  of  the  funds 
avaUable  for  expenditure  by  any  Individual, 
corporation,  or  agency  Included  In  this  <» 
any  other  Act,  shall  be  used  for  publicity  or 
propaganda  purposes  designed  to  support  or 
defeat  legislation  pending  before  Congress." 

Section  1913,  "Lobbying  With  Appropriated 
Moneys,"  from  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code: 

"No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by 
any  enactment  of  Congress  shall,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  express  authorization  by  Congress, 
be  iised  directly  or  indirectly  to  pay  for  any 
personal  service,  advertisement,  telegram, 
telephone,  letter,  printed  or  written  matter, 
or  other  device,  intended  or  designed  to  In- 
fluence In  any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress, 
to  favor  or  oppose,  by  vote  or  otherwise,  any 
legislation  or  appropriation  by  Congress, 
whether  before  or  after  the  Introduction  of 
any  bill  or  resolution  proposing  such  legisla- 
tion or  appropriation;  but  this  shall  not  pre- 
vent officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  or  of  Its  departments  or  agencies  from 
commiinlcatlng  to  Members  of  Congress  on 
the  request  of  any  Member  or  to  Congress, 
through  the  proper  official  channels,  requests 
for  legislation  cm-  appropriations  which  they 
deem  necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of 
the  public  business. 

"Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  violates  or  attempts  to  vio- 
late thla  section,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $600  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both;  and  after  notice  and  hearing 
by  the  superior  officer  vested  with  the  power 
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of  removing  blm,  «haU  b«  reoooved  from  o(Bce 
or  employment"  (June  25.  lB4a,  cb.  045.  (3 
St*t.  793). 

&Cr.  HXCKENIiOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  win  yield.  In  reilfl- 
cation  of  what  the  Senator  has  said. 
anoUier  reflrulatkm  appears  in  the  saaie 
Issue  of  the  Federal  Redster  for  March  1. 
1963.  entitled  "Secretary:  Administra- 
tor, or  Deputy  A<tailni8trator.  not  pre- 
cluded from  exercising  authority."  In 
that  regulation  he  clearly  set  out  that 
the  Secretary  or  his  subordinate  can  dis- 
place, replace,  or  remove  any  commit- 
teeman at  any  time  he  desires.  So  the 
farmers  will  have  to  elect  someone  who 
will  support  the  administration's  policy. 
The  Secretary,  at  his  whim  or  caprice, 
can  Are  him  at  any  time  he  wishes.  So 
what  right  do  the  farmers  have  in  se- 
lecting people  of  their  own  choosing  to 
assist  them  in  the  administration  of  the 
laws  enacted  by  Ck>ngress?  These  two 
provisions  together  are  completely  dic- 
tatorial authority  over  any  tlnd  of  free- 
dom or  discretion  by  these  people.  I 
think  the  case  Is  complete  with  respect 
to  these  two  provisions  and  that  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams].  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoKSBl.  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  lib- 
erty to  vote.  I  woiild  vote  "yea."  I  with- 
hold my  vote 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  DirksznI. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  w^re  at  liberty  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  'nay."  Therefore.  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Ks- 
TAuvxRl.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy!,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathxrsJ,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadgk],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams). 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Ji£r.  Yar- 
BOROtrcH]  are  absent  on  ofllclal  business. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskh]  Is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  f  Mr. 
WiLUAMsJ  and  the  Senator  from  Texa.s 
[Mr.  Yarborouch]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Ku-AuvEs]  Is  paired  with 
the   Senator   from   Colorado    [Mr.   Al- 


LOTTl.  If  present  axid  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennewee  would  vote  "nay." 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  would 
Tote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota IMr.  McCAaxHTl  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
IMr.  MusKizl  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
STALL].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  would  vote  "nay."  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  would 
vote  •imy."  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]. 
the  Senator  from  Dllnols  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton ] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [  Mr. 
Tower  ]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
SaltonstallI  Is  detained  on  ofBcial  busi- 
ness . 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  MoRTOM]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar- 
thy]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  SaltonstallI  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mus- 
KiEl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss].  If  present  aixl 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34. 
nays  48.  as  follows: 
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So  the  amendment  of  Mr  WnxuMrf 
Delaware  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Presidait  l 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  lob 
by  which  the  amendment  was  ntooted 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  bTtS 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  •■ 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COTTON  obtained  the  floor 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  ^ 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  to sk 
for  a  moment? 

Mr,  COTTON      I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  i 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  lei^ 
how  much  longer  he  proposes  that  Sen- 
ators labor  in  the  vineyard  this  evenb^, 
and  what  his  plans  are  for  our  ezerOoiB 
tomorrow. 

OKOrR     rOK     RECKSS     tTNTIL     10     A.M.    TOHOSH* 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
first,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  wbeu 
the  Senate  recesses  tonight,  It  mem 
until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  momln«- 
which  is  a  relatively  late  hour  for  a 
Thursday  morning. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  wiU  be  very  dl!- 
flcult. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wittout 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  consent  given  to  that  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Consem 
was  given. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  come  In  earlier? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  No;  If  Uxe 
Senate  Is  to  remain  in  session  until  tbt 
wee  hours  of  tomorrow  morning,  it  seem 
to  me  that  to  reconvene  at  10  o'dod 
tomorrow  morning  will  be  rather  etrlj 
If  we  are  to  finish  soon.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  until  the  wee 
small  hours,  because  the  wee.  grnaii  lunin 
mean  1.  2.  3.  or  4  o'clock  in  the  naomiiv 
I  hope  the  Senate  win  handle  this  bH 
as  it  has  handled  other  measures  tad 
will  remain  in  session  until  a  reasonable 
hour. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Would  my  brother  de- 
fine the  term  "reasonable"? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  wa.s  Just  about  to 
do  so;  but.  as  always,  the  acting  mlnohtr 
leader  has  anticipated  my  thoughts. 

I  would  hope  that  Senators  would  con- 
tinue with  the  ofTering  of  amendments, 
as  has  been  the  case  today.  I  note  that 
on  every  amendment  that  has  been  of- 
fered there  has  been  a  yea-and-nay  TOtt 

I  understand  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  fllr.  Cot- 
ton] has  an  amendment  either  at  the 
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desk  or  about  ready  to  present.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  other  amendments  will 
be  offered.  I  know  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickin- 
loopek]  has  one  amendment  on  which 
there  will  be  2  hours  of  debate — at  least, 
that  much  time  is  allowable. 

I  have  been  telling  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  that  the  Senate  prob- 
ably would  remain  In  session  until  be- 
tween 8  and  9  o'clock  this  evening.  The 
purpose  is  to  get  as  many  amendments 
out  of  the  way  as  possible ;  but  in  reality 
the  length  of  time  the  Senate  will  remain 
in  session  will  depend  not  on  what  the 
acting  minority  leader  or  the  majority 
leader  says,  but  on  what  the  Senate  eis 
a  whole  will  consent  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Montana  consider  the  feasibility 
of  suggesting  that  after  the  disposition 
of  the  amendment  which  our  able 
brother  from  New  Hampshire  desires  to 
offer,  the  Senate  might  recess  until  to- 
morrow morning? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  I  am  about 
to  ask  is  unusual ;  May  I  ask  if  there  are 
any  other  amendments  to  be  offered  be- 
sides those  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper],  in  addi- 
tion to  that  about  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr,  HICKENLOOPER.  I  notice.  In 
looking  through  the  list,  that  there  is 
an  amendment  proposed  to  be  offered  by 
the  minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will,  of  course, 
give  that  amendment  every  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  was  check- 
ing through  the  list  on  my  desk.  I  do 
not  know  whether  there  are  other 
amendments  besides  these.  But  other 
amendments  may  be  offered  later. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  not  trying  to 
pry;  I  am  attempting  to  obtain  a  con- 
sensus, so  that  I  may  more  Intelligently 
answer  the  question  asked  by  the  acting 
minority  leader. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  may 
offer  an  amendment,  but  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  noncontroverslal.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  really  have  seen 
enough  of  the  Williams  noncontroverslal 
amendments  to  last  me  for  a  couple  of 
years.    (Laughter] 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wonder  If  the  able 
majority  leader  might,  out  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart  and  the  compassion 
of  which  our  minority  leader  always 
speaks  when  he  refers  to  the  majority 
leader,  advise  us  that  perhaps  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  debate  and  the  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  constructive  amend- 
ment about  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton] 
Senators  may  be  permitted  to  retire  from 
this  joust. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First,  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  expect  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  shall  ask  for  the  yeas 

and  nays. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Not  yet ;  I  am  mere- 
ly asking  the  question. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  merely 
as  a  modest  parUamentary  Inquiry,  is 
this  discussion  coming  out  of  my  time? 


Mr.  KUCHKI.  I  hope  not,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  No 
amendment  has  been  offered,  so  the  time 
now  being  used  will  not  be  charged  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  anticipate 
offering  his  amendment  tonight? 

Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  anticipate 
oflfering  any  of  his  amendments  to- 
night? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  had  not  an- 
ticipated offering  any  of  them  tonight. 
They  come  in  somewhat  of  a  sequence, 
and  I  hope  to  offer  them  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, recognizing  events  as  they  are  and 
knowing  where  the  power  lies,  all  I  can 
say  Is  that  after  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  dis- 
posed of  in  one  way  or  the  other,  it  Is 
planned  to  have  the  Senate  take  a  re- 
cess imtll  10  ajn.  tomorrow — which  I 
state  reluctantly,  because  I  should  like 
to  see  more  amendments  disposed  of 
tonight. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  im- 
derstand  that  many  more  amendments 
remain.  So  why  not  end  today's  session 
now,  so  that  Senators  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  return  to  their  homes  and 
have  dinner  with  their  families? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  an  amendment  at  the  desk? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
my  amendment  to  the  desk,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  Is  proposed  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows : 

Sec.  5.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  348.  In  order  to  maintain  and  ex- 
pand domestic  consumption  of  upland  cot- 
ton produced  In  the  United  States  and  to 
prevent  discrimination  against  the  domestic 
users  of  such  cotton,  nothwlthstandlng  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corp>oratlon.  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  Is  authorized 
and  directed  for  the  period  beginning  with 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  and 
ending  July  31.  1967,  to  make  pajrments 
through  the  Issuance  of  payment-ln-klnd 
certificates  to  persons  other  than  producers 
In  such  amounts  and  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  eliminate  Inequities  due  to  differences 
In  the  cost  of  raw  cotton  between  domestic 
and  foreign  users  of  such  cotton.  Including 
such  payments  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
raw  cotton  in  Inventory  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  available  for  con- 
sumption at  prices  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section:  Provided,  That  begin- 
ning August  1.  1964.  payments  shall  be  made 
to  persons  other  than  producers  In  an 
amount  as  will  make  upland  cotton  produced 
In  the  United  States  available  for  domestic 
use  at  a  price  which  Is  not  In  excess  of  the 
price  at  which  such  cotton  Is  made  available 
for  export." 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
explain  the  amendment  very  quickly  and 
very  fully. 

On  the  question  of  agreeing  to  my 
amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  allow 
me  to  proceed  for  1  minute.  If  that  much 
time  Is  yielded  to  me  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana? 
Mr.  COTTON.  Certainly. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  state,  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  there  Is  an  agreement  that  after 
the  recess  is  taken  tonight,  the  Senate 
will  convene  at  10  ajn.  tomorrow.  I 
hope  all  Senators  will  be  prepared  to  put 
in  a  rather  long  session  tomorrow — how- 
ever, not  into  the  wee  hours  of  the  night. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
colloquy  which  has  just  occurred  places 
me  under  a  rather  heavy  burden,  because 
It  has  been  announced  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  the  last  one  to  be  acted  on 
today,  and  that  as  soon  as  this  amend- 
ment is  disposed  of.  Senators  will  be  able 
to  go  to  their  homes  for  dinner.  Conse- 
quently, I  can  observe  rather  hostile 
looks  coming  from  other  Senators,  l>e- 
cause  they  realize  that  however  long  they 
are  detained  by  the  discussion  of  my 
amendment  will  be  solely  my  fault — 
whereas  during  the  past  several  days  I 
have  already  caused  quite  enough  trou- 
ble, and  it  is  not  my  desire  to  cause  more. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.  Certainly. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Speaking  person- 
ally, let  me  say  that  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  will  take  the  full 
half  hour  available  to  him  on  his  amend- 
ment. I  always  enjoy  hearing  him 
speak,  and  I  know  his  amendment  is  a 
good  one.  I  could  not  wish  that  It  would 
be  adopted,  but  certainly  I  shall  support 
him  fully  in  his  effort  to  speak  in  favor 
of  its  adoption. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  was  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  who  said,  in  connection  with 
World  War  n,  that  the  last  shot  fired— 
not  the  first  one — Is  the  most  Important. 
At  any  rate,  this  amendment  will  be 
"the  last  shot  to  be  fired"  today. 

This  amendment  merely  provides  that 
the  subsidy  or  payments  which  permit 
the  sale  of  U.S.  raw  cotton  abroad  for  a 
certain  price  shall  be  extended  In  such 
a  way  that  the  mills  in  this  country — 
without  loss  to  the  producers  of  cotton — 
may  buy  their  raw  material  at  no  greater 
price  than  that  paid  by  their  competitors 
in  other  countries.  "The  amendment  Is 
that  simple.  It  would  not  take  away  a 
single  thing  from  the  support  for  the 
cotton  producers  of  the  United  States; 
and  It  would  not  change  the  situation  In 
regard  to  making  a  world  price.  It  sim- 
ply provides  that  the  price — whatever  it 
may  be — at  which  the  raw  cotton  Is  sold 
in  England.  In  Hong  Kong,  or  In  any 
other  country,  to  mills  and  finishers, 
shall  be  the  price — no  more  or  no  less — 
at  which  the  cotton  shall  be  available  to 
the  American  cotton  mills  and  the  Amer- 
ican cotton  manufacturers. 

Mr.   HOLLAND.     Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.    Certainly. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    Of  course,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  means,  does  he 
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not.  sades  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporatioa  stoclu.  to  foreign  vaUia.  and, 
for  a  like  price,  to  the  domestic  mills? 
Mr.  COTTON.     Certainly— from  the 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Btocks: 
and  that  there  shall  be  no  differential  in 
price. 

Mr.  President,  liiMenrioe  has  been  given 
for  a  long  time  to  this  proposal.  How- 
ever, if  one  runs  the  entire  gamut  of  our 
rather  intricate  and  complex  govern- 
mental machinery  I  doubt  that  one  can 
find  anything  much  more  Inconsistent, 
grotesque,  or  shocking  than  the  situation 
in  which  the  American  taxpayers  subsi- 
dize the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  purchase  cotton,  and  then,  under  the 
law.  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
is  Instructed  to  sell  the  cotton  at  a  world 
price  to  our  competitors,  but  to  force 
American  manufacturers  to  pay  a  higher 
price.  That  is  one  of  the  very  shocking 
things  which,  in  my  opinion,  has  done 
more  to  undermine  and  destroy  public 
confidence  in  many  of  the  good  features 
of  our  farm  programs — which  have  good 
features — than  almost  anything  else. 

Several  years  ago  It  was  my  privilege 
to  submit  in  this  body  a  resolution  which 
called  for  the  creation  of  a  special  com- 
mittee to  study  and  report  on  the  textile 
situation   in   the  United  States.    That 
resolution  was  adopted,  and  thus  there 
was  created  the  special  committee  which 
was  composed  of  my  distinguished  friend 
the    able    senior    Senator    from    Rhode 
Island    CMr.  PastoreI.  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Tmrs- 
MowDl,  and  myself.    The  subcommittee 
held    hearings    In    New    England.    New 
York.  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia.     It 
heard  the  testimony  of  textile  manufac- 
turers and  the  testimony  of  the  unions. 
and  in  many  cases  it  heard  the  testimony 
of   the  producers  of  the  raw  material. 
The  committee  made  its  report.    One  of 
the  first  recommendations  Included  In 
the  report — and  the  report  was  unani- 
mous— was    that    this    Inequity,    which 
places  US.  manufacturers  and  U.S.  em- 
ployers— and,  Mr.  President,  personally 
I  am  a  little  tired  hearing  the  constant 
references  to  industries  and  manufactur- 
ers; I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  begin  to  refer  to  them  as  Job- 
makers,  because  they  are  the  ones  who 
produce  the  jobs  in  this  country — under 
this  penalty,  in  addition  to  the  disad- 
vantage   resulting    from    the    imports 
which    come    Into    this    coimtry    from 
Japan,  England,  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.  Certainly. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Let  us  assume  that 
the  British  spinners  and  the  Japanese 
spinners  did  not  buy  their  raw  cotton  in 
the  United  States:  In  that  event,  where 
would  they  buy  it? 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  Egypt,  or  in  some 
other  country. 

Mr.  KASTLAKD.     Or  in  Japan? 
Mr     COTTON.     Yes,     Of   course,    we 
waint   them   to    buy   it   In    the   United 
States. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  Is  correct.  But 
If  the  U.S.  cotton  farmer  did  not  fill  that 
market  at  22  cents  a  pound,  which  Is  the 
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prevailing  world  price,  the  cotton  would 
be  purchased  In  other  countries. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  a«ree  entirely;  and 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  they  should 
not;    azkd    I    do    not    want    anytliine 

done 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield 
for  a  further  question? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  spoken  of  the  sub- 
sidy. I  would  vote  for  a  one-price  cotton 
Jystem.  But  I  should  Like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
.tor  from  New  Hampshire  this  question : 
Is  the  American  manufacturer  willing  to 
sell  at  the  world  prices?  If  he  is  not. 
why  does  he  object  to  buying  at  world 
prices? 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  American  manu- 
facturer does  not  object  to  buying  at 
world  prices,  but  I  believe  he  objects  to 
buying  at  more  than  world  prices. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Then  why  docs  the 
American  manufacturer  ask  for  quotas 
and  tariffs  to  protect  him? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  rather  regret  that 
my  good  friend,  of  whom  I  am  so  fond, 
is  taking  that  position.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision in  the  amendment  which  I  have 
offered — nor  would  I  offer  such  an 
amendment — that  would  take  the  cotton 
product  of  our  country  out  of  the  world 
market  and  cause  people  to  buy  cotton 
somew^here  else.    I  am  merely  providing 

in  the  amendment 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Will  the  Senator  let 
me  finish  my  thought? 

Mr.  EASTLAND  I  was  about  to  tell 
the  Senator  that  I  would  vote  for  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON  I  wiU  yield  for  that 
purpose  at  any  time. 

Mr.  ELASTLAND.  There  are  two  sides 
to  the  question. 

Mr.  COTTON  Nothing  that  I  have 
provided  in  my  amendment  Is  Intended 
to  destroy  the  market  of  raw  cotton;  nor 
would  it.  in  my  opinion,  have  that  effect. 
Mr.  E»resldent,  we  all  know  the  story 
of  cotton.  Since  1947  more  than  800 
cotton  mUls  in  our  country  have  closed, 
aiul  more  than  440,000  employees  have 
been  put  out  of  their  Jobs. 

Indeed.  It  has  been  an  lncrea.Ting  rate 
because  in  the  years  1960  and  1961  com- 
bined. 88  mills  closed  and  19.500  employ- 
ees were  made  Jobless. 

One  thing  we  do  not  wLsh  to  export  is 
American  jobs. 

The  textile  industry  faces  other  prob- 
lems. The  amendment  would  not  cure 
all  of  them  We  still  will  have  the  prob- 
lem of  dealing  with  a  reasonable — and  I 
emphasize  the  word  "reasonable"— con- 
trol of  imports.  The  same  Ls  true  of  the 
shoe  industry. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr,  President,  win 
the  effective  Senator  yield  "> 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  hsw  10  mmutes  remaining. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  West  Vlririnla. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  My  colleague  has 
made  a  good  argument.  I  only  wish  that 
he.  as  a  New  Englander.  would  set  forth 


the  same  forceful  reasons  to  heln  tiww 
of  us  in  West  Virginia  and  in  the  otS 
bituminous  ooal  producing  StaUt^S? 
seek  to  decrease  the  flow  of  foreign  i^° 
ual  oil.  As  we  ki¥>w.  it  is  a  waste  mS* 
uct  which  is  dumped  tato  the  uStM 
States  at  prices  which  compete  ua^^ 
with  our  domestic  fuels.  TheaS 
which  the  Senator  so  vlgoroualy  rSril! 
sents  uses  this  foreign  residual  pr^!i 
extensively.  I  wish  he  might  heb» 
with  reference  to  that  problem.  ^^ 

Mr.  COTTON.  Many  of  us  la  He. 
England  have  been  very  keeoiy  inta^ 
ested  In  a  type  of  coal  pipeline  thatlSi 
been  proposed.  Can  the  Senator  rm^ 
me  what  It  is  caUed?  ^^ 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  A  slurry  ptpdiQ, 
But  the  Senator  should  know  that  th« 
only  coal  slurry  pipeline  in  the  coontn 
which  has  been  In  operation,  taftl 
State  of  Ohio,  is  being  superseded  a^HQ 
by  the  railroads  which  have  reduced  ootl 
haulage  rates  to  a  competitive  poslttan 
This  has  come  about  through  the  -mit 
train"  concept  which  speeds  tralnlo«<j 
deliveries  of  coal  and  accelerates  \nr%- 
around  time  of  empty  hopper  can 
Consequently,  coal  moves  Into  large  lus 
markets  much  cheaper  on  a  dellven 
basls- 

We  must  recognize  these  changet  mi! 
accord  them  proper  consideration,  Jur, 
as  we  should  do  everything  -rriTMij 
and  proper  to  protect  and  preser?e  tbt 
jobs  of  American  workers  when  they  ■!« 
threatened  by  Imports  of  waste  and  other 
products  enjoying  unfair  competitive  ad^ 
vantage.s. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  there  is  any  way 
that  we  in  New  E^land  can  assM  Uc 
miners  of  West  Virginia  in  promoting  tl» 
use  of  their  product,  we  want  to  do  b 
Tian.'^portation  has  been  one  of  eur 
handicaps.  But  I  want  to  say  I  Lavt 
always  admired  the  Senator  from  Wea 
Virginia  (Mr.  RamdolphJ  for  his  dili- 
gence in  fighting  for  the  major  loduitn 
in  his  State — the  coal  mines — and  their 
employees. 

I  should  like  to  return  to  the  »ubj«ct 
at  hand.  Other  problems  face  the  tex- 
tile industry  and  the  cotton  mills.  TXifn 
Is  the  matter  of  Importations  Without 
fear  of  intelligent  contradiction,  I  point 
out  one  great  glaring  inconsistency  that 
everyone.  Including  even  my  good  friends 
who  have  been  questioning  me,  deplore 
The  President  has  deplored  It  One  U 
the  first  recommendations  the  President 
made  after  he  came  into  office  wat 
that  the  handicap  of  charging  the  Aaer- 
lean  manufacturer  more  for  his  raw  b»- 
tenal  than  the  price  for  which  it  was  nid 
to  his  competitors  should  be  corrertel 
President  Elsenhower  made  the  taoK 
recommendation.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
a  bill  which  was  introduced  each  time 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith],  with  certain  other  co- 
sponsors,  actually  pas.'^ed  this  body  twice 
The  bill  would  do  away  with  the  differ- 
ential. 

So  I  cannot  think  of  a  more  appro- 
priate time  than  the  present,  when  wf 
are  covering  the  whole  subject  of  agri- 
culture and  dealing  with  the  future 
policy  of  agriculture.  u1th  commodJtlej 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporatloa 
with  feed  grains,  and  at  a  time  when  we 
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have  attempted  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  deal  with  livestock  and  with  meat 
nroducts,  to  eliminate:  this  inequity. 

I  make  this  statement  seriously.  The 
gjoeiidment  is  not  offered  in  any  sense  as 
a  dilatory  amendment  to  consimie  time. 
It  is  olfered  in  complete  seriousness  of 
purpose  for  the  sake  of  the  men  and 
women  who  work,  who  are  skilled,  who 
are  trained,  and  who  day  by  day.  week 
by  week,  and  month  by  month  are  finding 
theiDBelves  deprived  of  their  work.  I  of- 
fer the  amendment  for  the  sake  of  an  in- 
dustry that  is  struggling — an  Industry 
that  is  second  only  to  the  steel  industry 
in  its  Importance  in  our  war  effort.  I 
offer  the  amendment  for  the  sake  of  the 
future  of  our  textiles  and  the  future  of 
our  country.  Let  us  get  rid  of  a  8>Tnbol 
that  has  been  a  glaring,  shocking  sight 
of  inconsistency  for  many  years.  So 
with  those  purposes  in  mind,  I  offer  my 
s^ple  amendment  to  be  added  at  the 
end  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
Dot  remove  one  cent  from  the  subsidy 
that  enables  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  buy  siirplus  cotton.  It  would 
not  raise  by  one  nickel  the  cost  to  any 
foreign  manufacturer  or  foreign  nation. 
It  would  merely  place  the  American 
manufacturer  on  exactly  the  same  level 
with  his  foreign  competitors,  and  with 
the  same  privileges.  I  carmot  conceive 
of  any  Senator  voting  to  deprive  our 
American  manufacturers  of  an  equal, 
fair  chance. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
same  suggestion  that  is  now  being  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  was  considered  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  early  part  of 
this  year.  The  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  that  body  turned  the  proposal 
down.  I  understand  that  another  bill 
has  been  Introduced  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives.  The  subject 
is  being  given  consideration. 

On  Monday  I  introduced  a  bill  similar 
to  the  one  introduced  by  Representative 
CooLXT  from  North  Carolina.  So  that 
not  only  will  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  consider  that  cot- 
ton legislation,  but  the  Senate  Cwnmlt- 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  do 
likewise.  The  committee  hsw  authorized 
hearings  on  proposed  cotton  legislation 
beginning  May  20,  The  distlngxiished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  f  Mr.  John- 
SToif]  will  conduct  the  hearings.  We 
hope  to  report  a  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  purpa-^e  to 
BO  into  the  details  of  the  amendment 
now  pending.  One  thing  which  concerns 
me  Is  the  cost  of  the  proposal.  As  I 
understand  It,  what  the  dLstingul.shed 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  seeks  to 
do  is  to  pay  a  subsidy  on  all  cotton  which 
IS  consumed  domestically  to  the  same 
pxtent  as  that  paid  for  cotton  which  is 
exported.  That  would  mean  a  subsidy 
of  $42  50  a  bale  at  present  support  prices. 
We  usually  consume  about  8  million 
bale.s.  or  .shghtly  more  than  8  million 
bales  of  cotton  per  year  domestically.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  if  a  subsidy  of  8'2 
cents  a  pound,  or  $42.50  a  bale,  were  paid 
cix MO 


on  8  million  bales  of  cotton,  that  would 
increase  the  cost  of  the  cotton  program 
8  million  times  $42.50,  or  $340  million. 

It  seems  to  me  that  before  the  Senate 
takes  action  on  this  proposal  there 
should  be  hearings.  In  that  way  we 
would  be  able  to  obtain  the  facts  as  to 
the  Impact  the  proposed  legislation  would 
have  on  the  mUls,  on  the  taxpayers,  and 
an  others  concerned. 

I  come  from  a  cotton -producing  State. 
As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultiire,  for  the  past  5  or  6  years  I  have 
advocated  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the 
program  as  to  milk  and  dairy  products; 
that  we  should  cut  It  down  from  about 
$500  million  or  $600  million  a  year  to 
perhaps  as  low  as  $200  million.  I  took 
the  same  position  with  respect  to  wheat; 
that  the  cost  of  the  program  was  too 
great,  and  that  it  was  costing  the  tax- 
payers too  much  money.  I  took  the 
same  position  with  respect  to  com  and 
other  grains,  that  is  to  try  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  that  program  to  the  taxpayers. 

I  am  not  willing  tonight  to  propose  to 
Senators  that  we  deal  with  the  cotton 
problem  without  knowing  all  of  the  facts, 
or  to  suggest  that  instead  of  decrea-sing 
the  cost  of  that  program  we  should  In- 
crease It.  As  I  have  stated,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  if  we  shoxild  embark 
on  the  pajTnent  of  a  subsidy  on  cotton 
which  is  consumed  domestically  to  the 
extent  of  the  subsidy  now  being  paid  on 
cotton  shipped  abroad,  the  additional 
cost  which  would  be  put  on  the  taxpayers 
by  that  vote  alone  would  amoimt  to 
about  $340  million. 

Although  I  am  from  a  cotton -produc- 
ing State,  I  believe  sincerely  that  the 
committee  of  which  I  am  the  chairman 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  look 
Into  this  question  and  to  study  It.  That 
will  be  done,  I  assure  Senators,  begin- 
ning on  May  20th.  We  will  hold  hear- 
ings. We  will  hear  everybody  concerned. 
We  will  get  the  facts,  and  then  present 
a  bill  to  the  Senate  for  debate. 

The  pending  legislation  Involves  feed 
grains,  not  cotton.  Let  us  stick  to  the 
feed  grains.  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Many  Senators  be- 
lieve that  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  sxib- 
stance  to  the  amendment.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  feel  that  it  is  untimely.  Pos- 
sibly it  does  not  belong  in  the  pending 
bill. 

As  the  Senator  has  already  Indicated, 
this  proposal  should  be  subjected  to  hear- 
ings. There  should  be  an  exhaustive 
study. 

But  we  are  confronted  with  a  problem. 
We  sell  cotton  to  foreign  manufacturers 
for  8  cents  a  poimd  less  than  domestic 
manufacturers  are  compelled  to  pay  for 
the  same  cotton.  Then  that  cotton  Is 
manufactured  Into  cloth,  and  the  cloth 
comes  back  to  this  country. 

Although  we  must  already  contend 
with  a  differential  as  to  wage  costs,  now 
the  problem  is  aggravated  by  the  dispar- 
ity with  respect  to  the  basic  cost  of  the 
cotton  itself. 

This  puts  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land in  a  very  awkward  position  tonight. 


because  for  a  long  time  be  has  advo- 
cated tiiat  we  do  away  with  the  two-price 
cotton  system  if  we  are  to  protect  our 
domestic  textile  Industry. 

Therefore,  I  make  a  suggestion  to  the 
Senator.  Does  he  propose  to  move  to 
table  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.   No. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  would  make  it 
easier  for  those  of  us  who  do  not  wish 
to  decide  on  the  substance  of  the  amend- 
ment. Either  the  amendment  should  be 
tabled  or  it  should  be  withdrawn  at  ttiis 
time.  Many  of  us  have  a  strong  feeling 
that  there  is  much  substance  to  the 
amendment.  But  we  recognize  the  fact 
that  It  Is  untimely  presented. 

I  ^peal  to  my  good  friend  from  New 
Hampshire,  who  knows  how  hard  we 
fought — and  we  fought  dioulder  to 
shoulder — on  the  textile  problem.  Many 
of  us  feel  that  the  two-price  system  for 
cotton  is  unfair  to  the  American  textile 
manufacturers. 

I  regret  that  this  Issue  has  been 
brought  up  at  this  time.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  will  not  show 
the  weakness  of  our  hand  at  this  time  by 
being  persistent.  I  admire  perserver- 
ance;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  not 
prove  how  weak  we  are  now.  Let  us 
prove  how  strong  we  are  later. 

Mr.  EUoENDER.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
fact  that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  had  already  agreed  to  hoW 
hearings,  beginning  on  May  20,  would 
satisfy  those  who  have  spoken.  I  give 
assurance  that  the  hearings  will  be  held 
until  they  are  concluded. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives win  do  what  we  propose  to  do  and 
that  we  can  come  before  the  two  Houses 
of  the  Congress  almost  in  imity  to  pre- 
sent a  bill  that  will  be  acceptable. 

I  am  in  almost  the  same  position  as 
that  expressed  by  my  good  friend  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  have  stacks  of  letters 
in  my  office  asking  that  I  vote  for  the 
cotton  bill.  But  I  say  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  take  quick  action  to  vote 
for  a  proposal  like  this  without  knowing 
all  the  Implications  involved  and  the  cost 
to  the  ta^qjayers. 

I  understand  that  the  White  House 
favors  some  remedial  legislation  as  to 
cotton  mills.  With  the  assistance  of  our 
good  friends  across  the  aisle,  I  do  not 
think  we  shall  have  a  bit  of  trouble  in 
enacting  a  bill  which  will  accomplish  the 
purposes  sought  by  this  amenrtrnent. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  fram 
Louisiana,  whose  knowledge  in  these 
matters  we  all  heed  and  respect,  has 
made  the  statement  that  the  cost  of  put- 
ting American  buslnessm^i  on  an  equal 
footing  with  foreign  competitors  might 
be  $360  million.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
us,  out  of  his  store  of  knowledge,  how 
much  the  American  taxpayer  is  paying 
for  the  subsidy  that  now  gives  the  for- 
eign competitor  an  advantage  over  the 
American  businessman? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  depend  on 
how  much  is  exported.  If  it  were  4  mil- 
lion bales,  it  would  be  5  mllUon  times 
$42.50.     The  figure  is  $212  million. 
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I  concede  that  something  should  be 
done,  but  let  us  not  go  off  halfcocked  In 
doing  It. 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FTTJ.KNmCR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  North  DakoU.  I  am 
in  ssrmpathy  with  the  objective  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  Something 
must  be  done  to  help  the  textile  Industry. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  13 
minutee. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  Shan  not  take  that 
much  time.  I  do  not  want  to  detain 
the  Senate. 

I  have  Listened  carefully  and  re- 
spectfully to  the  siiggestlons  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  whom  I  so 
greatly  respect.    I  have  listened  to  the 


We  have  been  talking  about  it  i,^ 
years.  It  is  no  new  thought  Wb  ^ 
need  to  wait  another  year  or  anotiw^ 
years.  The  time  haa  come  wh«tf  * 
are  to  endure,  the  men  who  nukrul! 
Jobs  and  the  men  who  work  at  the  ia! 
In  American  Industry  must  be  JJ? 
somewhere  near  as  fair  a  shake  ta^ 
world  as  we  can  give  them,  a*!  tl 
anybody  is  going  to  give  it  to  thm  l 
is  the  Members  of  this  body,  who  l^w 
but  this  is  an  involved  subject  on  which  suggestions  of  my  friend  from  Rhode  held  up  their  hands  and  sworn  to  leT 
hecu-ings  should  be  held.    I  would  like     Island,  who  has  been  a  two-flsted  flghter     Islate  for  the  benefit,  safety,  and  prm! 

' " "     for  the  te-xtile  industry— and  the  world     perity   of   this   country,    the   future  tt 

should  know  It — as  long  as  I  have  known     which  Is  entrusted  to  their  hands. 

Let  us  not  sidestep  the  issue,  it  u 
ea.sy  to  lay  It  on  the  table.  It  u  ean 
to  avoid  meeting  the  Issue.  Let  ui  na 
say.  "Let  us  wait.  Let  the  conuaittea 
consider  It."  There  Is  one  thii^ 
which  I  wish  to  remind  Senators,  in, 
this  without  any  attempt  to  put  prevo! 
on  anyone,  but  because  I  have  been  i|. 
tlr\g  here  for  all  these  years  and  0|ht- 
Ing  in  this  cause.  Do  not  deny  ui  i 
chance  to  do  one  thing.  We  believe  tlm 
the  American  producer  and  the  Abmt. 
lean  Industrialist  and  the  American  ea- 
ployer  should  have  an  even  break  ttt. 
their  competitors  Insofar  as  we  can  gh? 
It  to  them  anywhere  In  the  world. 

If  we  adopt  the  amendment  and  it  u 
thrown  out.  If  It  la  found  to  be  imvr^^. 
erly  drawn,  very  well.  The  blood  r: 
not  be  on  our  hands.  We  shall  ha»e  mei 
the  issue,  and  we  shall  have  spoken  ot 
It. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wl 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr  COTTON     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
Impertinent  on  this  point,  but  I  beUm 
the  question  I  am  about  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator Is  quite  proper.  If  the  amendmo: 
Is  adopted,  will  the  Senator  from  Nn 
Hampshire  vote  for  the  bill? 

Mr  COTTON.    Oh.  no. 

That  Is  the  point 
I  am  perfectly  fnnk 


to  have  more  Information  than  It  would 
be  possible  to  obtain  on  an  amendment 
offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  tonight. 
I  think  the  problem  should  be  dealt  with. 
I  hope  the  relief  that  Is  being  sought  will 
be  given  to  the  textile  industry. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Since  I  am  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  will 
hold  hearings  on  this  subject,  I  think 
every  Senator  from  a  State  with  a  textile 
Industry  should  know  how  I  feel  about 
it.  It  may  be  of  some  use  for  Senators 
to  know  that  South  Carolina  has  28  per- 
cent of  the  active  cotton  spindles  in  the 
United  States.  So  Senators  can  readily 
see  I  am  very  much  Interested  In  a  pro- 
posal along  this  line.  But  I  must  say. 
in  all  frankness,  that  all  the  problems  we 
face  cannot  be  solved  by  merely  adopting 
this  sunendment.  There  are  other  fac- 
tors involved.  I  think  the  problem  of 
clotft  made  from  cotton  which  is  import- 
ed into  this  country  probably  should  be 
Injected  Into  the  consideration  of  the 
problem  and  should  probably  carry  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  operating  a  program 
such  as  this. 

I  am  Interested  In  the  cotton  farmers. 
South  Carolina  is  a  cotton -farming 
State.  I  fear  that  If  we  adopt  an  amend- 
ment such  as  the  one  pending  tonight, 
the  cotton  farmers  might  be  hurt  by  the 
proposal  we  are  now  considering.  That 
Ls  the  reason  why  I  think  all  these  com- 
plicated questions  require  hearings. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  recall 
that  as  soon  as  he  introduced  a  bill  on 
this  subject,  hearings  were  set  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  order  to  look  into  the  subject 
thoroughly  and  do  what  we  thought  was 
the  right  thing  under  the  circumstances. 

We  do  not  have  to  tell  Senators  that 
a  manufacturer  in  Japan  has  many  ad- 
vantages over  a  manufacturer  In  South 
Carolina.  We  all  know  he  has  many. 
But  some  of  the  problems  Involved  cannot 
be  solved  here  tonight.  The  problem 
caused  by  the  difference  In  the  price  of 
machinery  cannot  be  solved  here  tonight. 
In  South  Carolina  cotton  mills  are  being 
built  and  Japanese  machinery  is  being 
installed  there.  They  have  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  bring  Japanese  Into  my  State  to 
Install  the  Japanese  machinery. 

So  it  can  be  seen  that  the  question 
before  the  Senate  tonight  is  quite  a  com- 
plicated one.  We  must  have  hearings 
In  order  to  know  what  to  do  under  the 
circumstances.  That  is  what  I  am  ad- 
vocating at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  have  I 
some  time  left? 


him  in  this  body.  It  sounds  very  well  to 
say  to  a  Senator  "Walt  a  minute.  Your 
suggestion  has  some  merit,  but  wait.  We 
win  take  It  up  In  the  proper  order.  We 
are  going  to  consider  It.  The  committees 
are  going  to  consider  It.  You  will  have 
another  chance.  This  Is  not  the  time 
to  do  It." 

I  have  been  In  Congress  for  17  years, 
in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate.  I  would 
bke  to  offer  a  bit  of  advice  to  some  of 
my  young  friends  on  both  sides.  There 
are  some  grand  young  Senators,  of  whom 
we  are  very  proud,  and  I  would  not  ordi- 
narily venture  to  give  them  any  advice, 
but  I  am  going  to  give  them  one  word  of 
advice  tonight  In  a  few  years  they  will 
say.  "  'Old  Man  Cotton"  told  us  cor- 
rectly." Senators  should  never  get  Into 
a  position  of  voting  against  something 
they  believe  In  today  because  someone 
says  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  rec- 
tify the  situation  this  year  or  next  year 
or  the  year  after. 

The  American  people  notice  when 
someone  stands  up  to  be  counted. 

I  do  not  question  for  one  fleeting  in- 
stant the  intentions  of  the  able  members 
of  these  committees.  I  know  they  are 
going  to  consider  the  problem.  They 
have  been  corisiderlng  It.  This  subject 
has  been  before  Congress  almost  as  long 
as  I  have  been  a  Member.  Every  time 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow 
to  alleviate  the  problem,  someone  says. 
"Walt  a  minute.  It  should  not  be  In  this 
bill.  This  Is  not  the  time.  We  are  not 
approaching  it  In  the  regular  and  proper 
parliamentary  fashion  Do  not  hurry 
Do  not  worry.  Keep  calm.  We  are  going 
to  consider  this  subject  In  the  proper  way 
and  give  It  adequate  consideration;  and 
we  will  bring  the  legislative  proposal  back 
in  proper  form  " 

I  hold  no  pride  of  authorship  In  this 
particular  amendment  It  may  be  faulty 
in  its  construction  I  would  not  stand 
up  and  say  that  perfect  draftsmanship 
went  Into  it.  I  did  not  do  it;  the  legis- 
lative service  did  It  for  me.  But  I  won- 
der. If  the  amendment  Ls  adopted  — and 
this  is  where  the  shoe  pinches.  I  am 
afraid — who  will  be  on  the  committee 
of  conference  if  the  bill  goes  to  confer- 
ence. Men  like  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  men  who  know  this 
subject  from  A  to  izzard.  If  there  Is  any- 
thing wrong  In  the  construction  of  this 
amendment.  If  It  Is  not  designed  to  at- 
tain Its  proper  objectives.  If  It  Is  not  fair, 
if  It  Is  not  properly  drawn,  we  can  trust 
those  men  to  Iron  out  the  wrinkles.  All 
I  am  asking  tonight  Is  that  the  Senate 
face  this  proposal  squarely. 


That  Is  the  point.  Mr 


Mr.  PASTORE 

Mr.  COTTON, 
when  I  say  that. 

Mr  PASTORE. 
President. 

Mr  COTTON  That  Is  not  the  potat 
at  all.  I  am  not  dodging  the  SenatoTi 
question  It  Is  a  good  question.  I  wil 
not  vote  for  what  I  believe  to  be  a  bad 
bill,  merely  because  I  believe  there  ire 
one  or  two  good  things  In  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Even  If  It  mean*  nX- 
ing  for  the  two-price  cotton  system? 

Mr.  COTTON  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  want«  to  be 
factual,  let  us  talk  facts.  The  bill  b 
going  to  pass.  Tliere  is  not  a  member  o< 
this  body  who  has  the  slightest  doubt 
about  It.  We  do  not  have  enough  vote 
to  oppose  the  bill.  We  do  not  hate  i 
chance  to  stop  It.  It  does  not  make  i 
bit  of  difference  whether  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  votes  for  It  Of 
against  It.  It  will  pass.  Here  Is  oo: 
chance  for  the  Senate  to  go  on  recort 
and  to  say  to  the  .business  people  ui 
to  the  workers  of  America,  "We  are 
going  to  try  to  give  you  a  fair  break." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  shield  loat 
time  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  mlnut«B  tc 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
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Ui  PASTORK    I  bcUeve  that  this  is  I  ahall  «ay  aomethlng  now.  Mr  Pr«ai 

tbe  precise  question  before  the  Senate  deoi.    Bafow  the  aoHMifidte^ '-tr^' 

tonight.    There   is   no  Member  of  the  slon  bill  wai  pawedSthafitanS^ 

senate  who  haa  advocated  doing  away  were  iatonaeO—and  I  amVS^.«^ 


^  •««  ^— o  aurvuMeu  aoing  away     were  iafomiMl— and  I  am  mt^m  ±ti  »IZ 

,rtth  the  two-price  coUan  ayatem  mare    something  mane  about  ihiTTSiebt  te! 

the  Senator  from  Riiode  Island  has     xaorrow  in  dAmi^^^y^i^^^^^^J?: 
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the  Common  Market  in  Europe.  We  had 
toe  problem  of  the  reJecUaa  of  Great 
Sr  ^  1°^  membership  In  the  Oommon 
Market  by  Oomman  Uuktt  cowitries  of 
Europe.  The  President  has  had  serious 
jMoblems  to  meet.  He  knows  that  scmie- 
thlng  should  be  done.    He  Is  still  working 


■^  .V    ^'^'^-r'^f  **'*S?  F***™  °**^    aomethlng  more  about  this  «ihJoct  t^ 
than  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has     morrow  in  fiAmltCc^h^v^vl^fJt. 

done.  No  Member  of  the  Senate  can  the  general  debate  m  th*  wii_>k.*  ♦wl  *r"'"*»^  w  moei.  Me  knowv  that  tome- 
say  that  he  has  worked  harder  and  Pi^ItoTi  toVuiSJ^^^tSS^^SLSS  thing  should  be  done.  HelsstS^^ 
fought  harder  for  Oie  textile  Industry  to  make  an  aS^^oTSftotJ^  ^.^t^  ""^^^  ^  *^"*  ^^^  tolhf 
than  has  the  semor  Senator  from  Rhode  fighting  texSetadStr^  MaSr^JSS  f^'iS^^'S!^^  ^  ^  Senators  who 
^'•^^  were  cast  for  the  bUl  becaW>,f  ^T!  f^  interested  In  the  woolen  problem, 
^.  .Q^nat/^  from  T5>,^.  T.,-._.  ^..     assur^S.                         because  of  that  that  we  are  very  hopeful  that  somethtag 

After  it  passed,  and  nothing  haooened  K  h^*  "^  ^**  *****  something  will 

people    representing    tl?e  tSSS^'S'  SLf?^^.  ?°„''!^_^-.  ^^^'.  ^^  ^"^^ted 
both   wool  and  cotton,   came  into  my 


than  has 
Island. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
ia  mind  voUng  against  the  bill  when  It 
comes  up  for  passage.  However,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  say- 
ing tonight  that  it  is  only  a  gesture.  If 
we  are  here  for  a  headline,  that  is  one 
thing.  If  we  are  here  to  do  something 
for  the  textile  Industry,  that  is  another 
thing. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
knows  that  his  amendment  will  not 
carry.  The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire should  know  that,  because  of  the 


aatj  prove  the  weakness  of  his  case.  I 
am  not  here  to  prove  the  weakness  of 
my  case,  because  I  have  a  strong  case. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
ELLtHDoJ  has  said  that  this  subject  will 
be  considered  exhaustively  by  his  com- 
mittee. In  due  time  the  proposed  legis- 
lation wUl  come  before  the  Senate  for 
a  decision  either  for  or  against  it. 

Wben  be  has  armounced  time  and 
time  again,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Hmpahire  has  said,  that  he  will  do 
rrerythlng  to  his  power  to  kill  the  bill 
and  he  then  advocates  an  amendment 
when  he  knoas  he  cannot  vote  for  the 
bill  even  with  the  amendment  in  it  I 
ask,  whom  are  we  kidding? 

Are  we  for  the  people  ?  Are  we  for  the 
textile  industry?  Are  we  only  putting 
on  an  act  to  catch  a  headline  in  tomor- 
row morning's  newspaper?  For  that 
reason,  il  the  majority  leader  does  not 
move  to  table  the  amendment.  I  shall  do 

t,  T  J!^''*  ^  ^  »P^"^  *t  represents 
and  I  believe  m  the  substance  it  repre- 
jenu  but  I  cannot  beUeve  in  the  moUva- 
Uoo  that  brings  it  to  our  attention  to- 

Tiight. 

Mr.  \IAN5PIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr.  President,  has  all 
ume  been  exhausted?  I  cannot  believe 
^L^u  ^K^J^^ty  leader  intends  to  move 
to  table  the  amendment,  when  there  is 
»  aianlmous-eonsent  agreement  to 
sp<?ak  on  the  amendment  for  1  hour  30 
minutes  on  each  side.  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Qialr  informs  the  Senate  thatUie  Sen! 
war  from  Louisiana  has  10  minutes  re- 
^J.  and  the  Senator  from  New 
H««>sWre  has  5  minutes  remaining 
„*^-«51TON.    Mr.  President,  not  for 

^^^yt'  *°^,t^^flect  personalis  u^i 
•Member  of  the  Senate  whom  I  Ve- 
ject  and  admh-e  as  much  as  anyone 
To^v/^*^  I  Jiave  served.  I  have 
worked  m  committees  with  the  senior 
^tor  from  Rhode  Island  through  Sj 
^  years.    Everything  he  has  iid  Is 

JitUe  industry.  However,  what  I  resent 
»  uie  remark  about  getting  a  headline 


.. —  — ^  «^vuuu,  v«iuc  liiio  my 
office— I  am  sorry  to  say  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—but I  am  not  going  to  be  told 
that  I  am  after  headlines,  when  I  am 
smcere  and  fighting  for  a  cause  in  which 
I  believe— and  said,  "Wait  a  minute 
DO  not  do  anything  about  this.  Do  not 
say  anything  on  the  floor.  Keep  your 
mouth  shut,  because  we  have  got  to  get 
help  from  the  President,  and  we  do  not 


anirr  wk^uiu  .ujuw  lusl,  oecause  of  the  help  from  the  President  and  w#.  rf«  ^r.*  --r"*^'^""^  ^m  laai  ne  would  not.    So 

ununeilness  of  the  amendment,  it  will  want  any  partlsamSriii  ft     Wp  rf.  ..J  *'^'  ^  ^^  *^^  ^^  ^  ^^hting  for?    Are 

on«y  prove  the  weakness  Of  his  case.    I  want  a  Lp^h^S'^tS  opln  hl^  moutS  ^f„?°*  ^'^^^f^if^  an  empty  bag?    uZ 

am  not  here  to  prove  the  w«»kn*H.»  ^f  Th*.   .cior,oft^>  *J^  ^J*.^^  i^^  mouth,  want  results,  let  us  eo  out  ariH  cx«f  ^^. 


-  — -  r— • '•»».u>Au>/  iij  lu  vve  ao  no) 
want  a  Republican  to  open  his  mouth 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
others  will  go  to  the  White  House  and 
use  their  best  ofnces." 

I  am  sure  they  did  that.  I  was  asked 
to  keep  my  mouth  shut,  and  not  to  rock 
the  boat.  We  kept  quiet.  I  kept  quiet 
I  have  not  said  a  word  about  this  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  these  lone 
months.  "^ 

The  other  day  they  came  into  my 
office  and  said.  "Listen,  go  ahead  and 
tear  this  thing  open.  You  cannot  do 
us  any  harm  now.  because  we  are  going 
to  get  no  help."  * 

I  did  not  intend  to  say  this,  and  I 
uould  not  have  said  it  if  I  had  not  been 
Se  ;^t^^  ''•  ''°^"^^^-  ^  ^  stating 
When  I  stand  on  the  floor  and  offer 
an  amendment  in  good  faith,  which  does 
nothing  but  give  to  the  American  worker 
and  American  Industry  an  even  break 
lr°,\^°}  ,^1"^"^^  ^  stand  here  tamely' 

iTfonHn*S^f  ^^^V  ^"^  ^  hypocrite  who 
IS  looking  for  a  headline 

mpT!l^'  ^•?^"°  weakness  in  this  amend- 
clui     ^f^  ,^  ''°,  weakness  in   this 
^-  o "  -5  P^^^"'  downright  justice. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate  can  lay  the 

lITn^T  °"  ?"  ^^^^'  ^  the  RecorS 
u  hn  r  .  f]°^  ""'^^  ''"ted  against  It  and 
^^  ho  voted  for  it.    That  Is  all  right.    How- 
ever,  although  it  can  be  laid  on  the  Sble 
It  cannot  be  swept  under  the  rug 

Mr   PASTORE.    Mr.   President    will 
^he  Senator  yield  me  3  minutes' 

MrELLENBER.    I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 

Mr^  PASTORE.  First  of  all.  a  great 
deal  has  been  accomplished  by  ttie  ^J 
ministration  for  the  textile  industry 
Not  only  did  we  engage  ourselves  to 
agreements  with  19  countries  who  were 
exporting  cotton  goods  to  the  United 
States  for  a  1-year  term,  and  then  e^ 
tended  then  for  a  5-year  period.  b?t  we 
set  voluntary  quotas  for  these  countri^ 

of^May  1^?'^^''"'^''°"  °'  ^^'  President 

mi5S  'hf  i'^K  ^^*'  "P  ^  ^^  time  not 
much  hfs  happened  with  relation  to 
woolens  and  worsteds,  but  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  tryVng  to  «dJe 
that  problem.     We  had  ti^  proSeSf  of 


here  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  tonight  is 
not  to  rock  the  boat.  What  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  asked  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  was:  If  he  beUeved 
so  much  to  this  cause  that  he  Is  defend- 
mg  tonight,  and  if  he  won  the  whole 
point,  would  he  vote  flnallv  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill?  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  said  that  he  would  not  So 
what  is  the  cause  he  is  fighttog  for?    Are 


want  results,  let  us  go  out  and  get  re- 
suits.  B  V  1^ 

All  I  am  saytog  is  that  I  agree  with  the 
substance  of  the  amendment;  I  agree 
with  the  spirit  of  the  amendment  But 
we  know  very  weU  that  the  amendment 
will  not  carry  tonight.  It  Just  will  not 
wajsh  tonight.  So  we  will  have  accom- 
Phshed  nothtog.  If  we  want  results,  this 
is  not  the  way  to  get  them. 

That  is  why  I  say  it  Is  untimely  to 
bi-mg  up  this  amendment.  It  wUl  prove 
nothing,  it  will  do  nothing,  and  it  will 
hurt  the  cause  of  the  textile  todustry 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  1  mto- 
ute  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield.  ' 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  of  aU 
the  amendments  that  have  been  acted 
upon  today,  will  this  be  the  only  one  to 
be  dealt  with  by  a  motion  to  table? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  the  only 
one. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  regret  that 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  the  assurance  of  the  chairman  of 
theCommittee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry [Mr.  ELLENDER]  that  hearings  will 
be  started  on  cotton  on  May  20.  A  sub- 
TOmmlttee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  is  pre- 
pared to  undertake  a  thorough  and 
complete  study. 

We  have  been  told  that  there  Is  no 
Place  for  an  amendment  of  this  sort  on 
the  feed  grain  biU  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate. 

We  have  been  further  assured  that 
Representative  Cooley.  of  North  Caro- 
hna,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  has  todicated  that  at 
about  the  same  time  the  Senate  corn- 
nil  ttee  starts  its  hearing,  his  committee 
also  will  start  hearings.  So  I  think  we 
have  just  about  as  much  to  the  way  of 
assurances  tiiat  we  can  have  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

tHr^'"^i°'"^'.l°'^t  say  to  my  friend. 
Uie^tingu^hed  senior  Senator  from 

re^?T>f.f  ^'^  ^^-  CoTTONl.  with  deep 
regret  that  I  now  move  to  table  his 
amendment. 
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The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  KT  J  .HINDER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
motion  to  table.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
nxLDl  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton].  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WnXJAMS  of  Delaware  (when 
his  name  was  called ) .  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall  1 .  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  HtJMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kbtau- 
ver],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [  Mr.  Moss  1 .  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  .  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Sb«athers].  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarbor- 
ough]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  is  absent  due  to 
Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [  Mr. 
Ketauver]  .  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams]  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborouch]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Keknedy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water  1.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCartht]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  DomrncK]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton].    If  pres- 


ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  '"yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and 
Mr.  DoMnncK],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Cas«1,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  MobtokI  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [  Mr.  Tower  ]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water  1  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  has  been 
previously  announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr  DoMiNicK]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCar- 
thy]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLDWATERl  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  TMr.  Mossl.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr  Tower  1  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44. 
nays  36,  as  follows: 

I  No  80  Leg.) 


Anderson 

Orupnlng 

McOovem 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Mclntyro 

Bayh 

Hartke 

McNamarm 

Bible 

Hayden 

Metcalf 

Brewster 

Humphrey 

Monroney 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Church 

Javlts 

Panto  re 

Clark 

Johnston 

Pell 

Cooper 

Long.  Mo. 

Proxmlre 

Dodd 

Long.  La. 

Rlblcoff 

Edmondson 

Magn'iftnn 

Robertson 

Kllender 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Engle 

McCIellan 

Young,  N   Dak 

Fulbrlght 

McOee 

NAYS— 36 

Aiken 

Oore 

Mundt 

Bean 

Hi<  kenlooper 

Pearson 

Bennett 

HUl 

Prouty 

Bogga 

Holland 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Hruska 

Scott 

Carlson 

Jordan.  N  C 

Slmpaon 

Cotton 

Jordan. Idaho 

Smith 

Curtis 

Keating 

Sparkman 

Dlrksen 

Kuchel 

Stennls 

Eastland 

I-ausche 

Talmadge 

Bnrtn 

Mechem 

Thurmond 

Pong 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

20 

Allott 

Kennedy 

Saltonstall 

Byrd.  Va. 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Case 

Mora« 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

Morton 

Williams.  N.J. 

Douglas 

M<:>as 

Williams.  Del. 

Ooldwater 

Muskie 

Yarborough 

Kefauver 

Ru.sseU 

Bo  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  lay  u 
Cotton's  amendment  on  the  table  itL 
agreed  to.  ^* 

Mr,    KT  .LENDER.      Mr.    President  t 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  anittui 
ment  was  laid  on  the  table  be  re^ 
sldered.  ^^' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  i 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  k- 
laid  on  the  table.  ■* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Th. 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wm 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  pro- 
pose  to  submit  an  amendment;  but  i 
wish  to  state  that  It  is  my  understanding 
that  an  order  will  be  obtained— if  it  hw 
not  already  been  obtained — to  have  the 
Senate  convene  at  10  ajn.  tomorrow 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  I  believe  I 
have  already  made  that  request  and  htve 
been  granted  that  consent;  namely,  to 
have  the  Senate  take  a  recess  from  to- 
night until  10  a.m.  tomorrow  morning 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such  m 
order  has  already  been  entered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  that 
after  I  lay  down  the  amendment,  it  will 
be  the  last  business  for  today  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sul>- 
mit  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk;  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thtt 
the  reading  of  the  amendment  be  with- 
held until  the  Senate  convenes  tomonwr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  time  taken  In  today's 
session  from  now  until  the  recess  It 
taken,  later  this  evening,  be  considered 
apart  from  the  limitation  agreed  to  on 
yesterday  In  regard  to  amendments  to 
the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  then 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered. 


"DOCTRINE  OP  INTERN  A'nONAL 
ONEDOWNMANSHIP"  —  ADDRESS 
BY  SENATOR  BENNETT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  as  ow 
possessed  of  a  high  degree  of  clarity, 
commonsense,  and  long-range  vision, the 
senior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr  BBCNin] 
is  second  to  none  In  this  body.  When- 
ever he  prepares  remarks  or  a  speech  or 
whenever  he  announces  his  position  on 
any  subject,  he  does  so  as  the  result  o( 
careful  analysis  and  preparation. 

Earlier  this  week  he  spoke  to  a  group 
in  Joplln,  Mo.,  on  the  subject  of  "m 
apparent  Inability  to  hold  our  own  with 
Khrushchev  and  the  Conununlats. 
marked  by  our  sdmless  drifting  Into  ew 
weaker  positions";  and  he  referred  to 
Cuba  as  "the  current  and  compelUm 
symbol  of  our  growing  fears"  In  this  are^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  thcr? 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Ricoo 


the  text  of  the  ^eech  delivered  by  Sena- 
tor Bennett  on  May  13  to  the  Joplln 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  speech  Is 
entitled  "Doctrine  of  International 
Onedownmanshlp." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sp>eech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Doctrine  of  iNTERNAnONAL 

ONEDOWNMANSHIP 

(Speech  by  Senator  Wallace  P.  Bennett,  Re- 
publican, of  Utah,  Joplln,  Mo.,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Monday,  May  13,  1963) 
Today  there  are  two  great,  overriding  prob- 
lems which  worry  the  American  people.     One 
l«  more  directly  related  to  the  personal  prob- 
lems faced  by  members  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce.     It  Involves  the  administration's 
evident  determination   to   Impose   more  and 
more  controls  over  business  by  means  of  pro- 
grams that  Ignore  tried  economic  principles 
and  astronomical  costs.     The  current  symbols 
of  these  policies  are  the  tax  proposals  and 
the  mounting  deflclta. 

The  other  problem  Is  beginning  to  dis- 
turb—even to  frighten — all  of  us,  and  it 
grows  out  of  an  apparent  inability  to  hold 
our  own  with  Khrushchev  and  the  Commu- 
nists, marked  by  our  aimless  drifting  Into 
ever  weaker  positions.  The  current  and 
compelling  symbol  of  our  growing  fears  Is 
Castro's  Cuba. 

As  a  Senator  with  a  business  background, 
you  may  be  expecting  me  to  talk  about  the 
first  subject — fiscal  Irresponsibility.  But  I 
think  the  second  Is  the  most  Immediate  dan- 
ger— for  chamber  of  commerce  members  as 
well  as  their  customers.  So,  with  your  in- 
dulgence, I  shall  talk  about  the  Cuban  prob- 
lem. 

Every  day  In  every  way  we  are  told  that 
Cubs  Is  not  really  a  problem — that  It  Is  un- 
seemly for  the  powerful  United  States  to 
show  such  terror  over  a  tinhorn  dictator  on 
an  economically  collapsing  island.  We  are 
told  that  this  makes  us  look  foolish  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  This  point  of  view  Is 
being  given  Increasing  currency  by  the  news 
managers  of  the  State  Department  and  the 
Pentagon,  by  the  curious  lot  of  amateur  geo- 
polltlclans  at  the  White  House,  and  by  the 
publicists  and  pundits  of  the  present  admin- 
istration. 

That  their  arguments  are  bad  history,  bad 
logic,  and  worse  military  policy  has  not  pene- 
trated the  minds  of  those  who  make  them. 
That  the  American  people  do  not  accept  this 
twisted  view  of  the  Cuban  problem  has  failed 
to  reach  the  New  Frontier  mentality. 

Cuba  is  small,  but  bo  was  the  thorn  in  the 
lion's  paw  which  Androcles  removed  with  Im- 
punity. More  Important,  these  counsels  of 
tolerance  are  beside  the  point. 

In  the  present  struggle  between  commu- 
nism and  freedom,  between  the  organized 
death  of  totalitarian  slavery  and  the  un- 
limited horizons  of  an  open  society,  Cuba  la 
far  more  than  a  piece  of  real  estate  90  miles 
off  the  coast  of  Florida  or  the  base  of  Red 
subversion  In  the  Americas.  Cuba  Is  at  once 
the  symbol  of  the  great  cold  war  confronta- 
Uon  and  an  index  of  what  the  future  may 
hold  for  America.  And  It  Is  In  these  terma 
that  It  must  be  considered. 

It  Is  commonplace  today  to  condemn  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  for  the  failure  of  his  Cuban 
policy.  The  public  debate  rages  over  mU- 
takes  he  has  made  and  weaknesses  he  has 
shown  In  his  dealing  with  Nlklta  Khrushchev 
and  the  Kremlin.  One  major  point,  how- 
ever, emerges  above  the  errors  of  omission 
and  commission.  Without  so  much  as  con- 
sulting his  peers  in  Congress  or  the  American 
people  who  elected  him,  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
quietly  scrapped  both  traditional  American 
foreign  policy  based  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
»nd  the  more  recently  constructed  inter- 
American  security  system.  He  has  substi- 
tuted for  them  a  Kennedy  doctrine  based  on 


premises  hitherto  considered  both  alien  and 
false. 

Everything  he  has  done  since  taking  ofOce 
follows  Inevitably  from  this  new  doctrine. 
What  we  consider  mistakes,  bad  Judgment, 
or  faulty  reaaonlng  are.  In  fact,  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  Kennedy  doctrine  of  Inter- 
national onedownmanshlp.  For  the  Presi- 
dent not  to  have  canceled  the  air  cover  in 
the  critical  hours  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion 
would  have  contradicted  the  Kennedy  doc- 
trine. To  have  publicly  recognized  the 
Soviet  arms  buildup  at  a  time  when  our  in- 
telligence agencies  were  reporting  it  to  the 
National  Security  Council  would  again  have 
been  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine.  To 
have  pressed  the  advantage  he  gained  by  Im- 
posing his  selective  quarantine  would  have 
run  directly  counter  to  the  thinking  of  the 
administration. 

What  has  confused  the  pundits  and 
brought  embarrassment  to  the  New 
Frontier  has  been  the  lack  of  consonance 
between  the  Kennedy  doctrine  and  the  ut- 
terances of  administration  spokesmen,  from 
the  President  down.  Until  fairly  recently, 
the  words  of  the  Kennedy  administration 
came  from  the  book  of  established  and 
recognized  American  policy.  No  one  cnuld 
quarrel  with  those  words,  for  they  were  based 
on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  Rio  Treaty 
which  set  up  a  mechanism  for  action  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  and  the 
practical  traditions  which  impelled  this 
country  to  spur  the  overthrow  of  a  Com- 
munist-controlled regime  in  Guatemala. 
What  the  Kennedy  administration  has  done, 
however.  Is  something  else  again. 

In  short,  there  has  been  an  "honesty  gap" 
In  our  foreign  policy  since  1961 — almost  as 
if  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  advisers  felt  that 
the  American  people  could  not  be  trusted 
with  the  truth  or  told  In  plain  language 
what  the  administration  was  seeking  to 
achieve — and  how  and  why.  It  Is  obvious 
that  this  lack  of  frankness  was  motivated  by 
a  well-founded  suspicion  that  any  confession 
of  new  purpose,  any  explanation  of  the 
Kennedy  doctrine,  would  have  had  Im- 
mediate repercussions  politically  harmful  to 
the  administration  and  to  the  party  which 
It   claims   to  represent. 

The  Kennedy  doctrine — and  It  applies  to 
the  disengagement  from  Laos  as  well  as  to 
the  Cuban  problem — is  based  on  a  series  of 
assumptions,  mistaken  and  dangerous,  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  Communist  system  and  the 
meaning  of  the  Khrushchev  hegemony.  I 
say  "mistaken"  because  neither  experience 
nor  scholarly  analysis  will  sustain  them.  I 
say  "dangerous"  because  they  can  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  this  Republic  and  the  ultimate 
victory  of  communism. 

What  are  those  assumptions?  Some  are 
general,  some  are  specific.  In  the  general 
category,  the  most  prevalent  assumption  Is 
the  fond  hope,  expressed  frequently  by  State 
Department  policy  planner  Walt  Rostow,  that 
the  Kremlin  and  its  leaders  are  "maturing." 
So  far,  the  only  evidence  of  that  maturity 
has  been  found  in  the  speculations  of 
Joxirnallstic  "experts"  who  got  the  Idea  from 
Mr  Rostow  In  the  first  place.  The  major 
premise  on  which  the  Kennedy  doctrine 
stands  Is  therefore  a  product  of  tall-in- 
mouth  reasoning.  Khrushchev  has  been 
shrewder  In  his  dealings  with  the  free  world 
than  Stalin  was.  To  be  s\ire,  he  has  been 
txDund  by  certain  consequences  of  the  inter- 
regnum following  Stalin's  death — the  let-up 
In  pressure  on  the  Russian  people,  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  for  consumer  goods, 
and  the  demands  of  a  bankrupting  space 
program.  Beyond  this,  however,  the  mlxttire 
Is  as  before.  The  rape  of  Budapest  and  the 
nuclear  arming  of  Cuba  are  hardly  examples 
of  the  maturity  we  are  told  has  begun  to 
blossom  In  the  Kremlin. 

The  world  has  forgotten  the  Jubilant 
predictions  after  Yalta  and  Potsdam  that 
"good    old   Joe"   Stalin   was    breaking   away 


from  his  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  puberty  and  ac- 
cepting the  responsibilities  of  mature  inter- 
national statesmanship.  Averell  Harrlman, 
the  present  architect  of  the  Lao  mess! 
returned  In  1944  from  a  tour  of  duty  In 
Moscow  and  Informed  the  press  that  Stalin 
was  ready,  anxious,  and  able  to  cooperate 
with  the  free  nations  In  building  a  peace- 
ful postwar  world.  Even  after  the  cold  war 
had  frostbitten  the  hopes  of  many,  Prof. 
Arthtir  Schleslnger,  Jr.,  reasstired  a  "Town 
Hall  Meeting  of  the  Air"  that  If  Stalin 
seemed  uncompromising  it  was  because  he 
had  to  Justify  his  actions  to  "the  Colonel 
McCormlcks"  of  the  Soviet  press. 

Behind  the  Kennedy  doctrine  Is  the  belief 
that  Khrushchev  stands  like  Horatio  at  the 
bridge  holding  back  the  mlsslle-rattllng  hot- 
heads of  the  Kremlin  and  a  Jlngolst  Red 
army,  navy,  and  air  force.  It  Is  said,  ad 
Infinitum  and  ad  nauseam,  that  If  we  allow 
Khrushchev  to  fall,  he  will  be  replaced  by 
the  bloodthirsty  extremists  of  the  Kremlin — 
men  long  of  tooth  and  short  of  Intelligence 
who  hate  Khrushchev's  liberalism  and  are 
hardly  better  than  a  Rxosslan  version  of  the 
John  Birch  Society. 

This  fundamental  precept  of  the  Kennedy 
doctrine  was  prominently  operative  through 
the  suddenly  acknowledged  Cuban  crisis  of 
last  autumn.  The  White  Hoxise.  the  State 
Department,  and  the  Pentagon  leaked  like 
gushers  to  the  newspapers  horrendous  tales 
of  a  struggle  within  the  Kremlin  In  which 
Khrushchev  fought  for  moderation  and  the 
extremists  and  military  leaders  called  for 
long  risks  and  the  kind  of  adventurism  which 
can  lead  to  war.  There  was  considerable 
drama  in  these  stories,  but  no  solid  evidence 
to  give  them  substance.  There  were  no  signs 
that  the  Soviet  Army  was  pressing  Comrade 
Khrushchev  to  take  a  chance  on  nuclear 
war.  Nor.  for  that  matter,  were  the  so- 
called  extremists — If  only  because  most  of 
them  are  figments  of  the  State  Depar^ent's 
Imagination.  / 

The  Soviet  military  wants  no  Incidents 
which  can  escalate  into  nuclear  war.  Soviet 
military  doctrine  calls  for  caution  until  the 
United  States  has  been  outdistanced  In  nu- 
clear weapons  and  the  systems  to  deliver 
them.  What  happened  last  year  with  respect 
to  Cuba  Is  that  the  Soviet  mUltary  reluc- 
tantly went  along  with  Khrxishchev.  Just  as 
Hitler's  generals  accepted  the  order  to  Invade 
Russia  which  they  knew  meant  defeat.  It  Is 
now  clear  what  many  of  them  felt  then,  that 
the  decision  to  build  up  a  Soviet  nuclear 
missile  base  In  Cuba  was  Khrushchev's,  that 
he  laid  the  groundwork  for  It  In  speeches 
and  boasts  and  Pravada  editorials. 

This  false  theory  of  a  maturing  commu- 
nism Is.  however,  but  a  part  of  the  Kennedy 
doctrine.  If  It  Is  accepted.  It  Justifies  the 
corollary  belief  that  to  seek  victory  over  the 
enemies  of  freedom  Is  somehow  evil — or 
worse  still,  foolish.  It  is  the  Kennedy  posi- 
tion that  total  victory  Is  not  only  Illusory 
but  In  Itself  bad.  The  United  States  must 
never  Indulge  Itself  In  moral  or  categorical 
imperatives.  Everything  must  be  subject  to 
negotiation.  In  this  manner,  the  Kennedy 
doctrinaires  argue,  we  will  wheedle  the  Devil 
out  of  Hell  and  coax  back  Into  Pandora's  box 
the  hornets  which  escaped.  Thus  we  will 
"defvise"  Laos.  Berlin,  and.  yes,  Cuba.  To 
call  for  victory,  we  are  warned,  Is  also  to  call 
for  total  war — a  statement  we  hear  from  the 
administration  with  great  unction.  Logic, 
of  course,  does  too  prevail  here;  but  since 
when  has  logic  been  a  prerequisite  for  politi- 
cal debate  on  the  New  Frontier? 

The  simple  thrust  of  this  argument  Is 
this:  That  the  American  people  must  cease 
to  think  In  terms  of  any  victory,  must  resign 
themselves  to  the  existence  of  the  Commu- 
nist cancer.  History  proves,  however,  that 
communism  cannot  be  contained.  It  must 
either  be  slowly  and  Inexorably  defeated  or, 
by  Its  dynamism,  it  will  defeat  us.  In  war, 
in  politics,  and  In  diplomacy,  there  Is  no 
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■ubstltuta  (or  rlctary.    Whoever  aays  other- 
wise la  dmngatovmlj  mietafcen. 

But  U  we  realise  Uuit  the  Mtinlnlatr«tlon 
sincerely  believes  tbeee  two  propoelUoxie. 
that  (1)  oonununlam  and  Khruahchev  are 
oiatvirlng.  and  (3)  that  to  seek  victory  In 
the  oold  war  means  Igniting  a  hot  war,  then 
the  entire  Kennedy  doctrine  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Cuban  policy  suddenly  become  clear. 
It  explains  why  Mi.  Kennedy  called  off  the 
air  support  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  a  years  ago; 
why  be  waited  as  long  as  be  did  last  year 
to  declare  a  quarantine;  and  why  today 
he  is  at  war  with  thoee  Cubans  whose  only 
wish  Is  to  liberate  their  country  and  retxirn 
to  their  homes.  It  also  explains  why  some 
around  the  President,  notably  Ambassador 
Stevenson,  wish  to  abdicate  the  prerogatives 
of  American  policy  and  turn  the  whole  mat- 
ter over  to  a  United  Nations  dominated  by 
a  proliferating  band  of  countries  which  lack 
both  the  experience  and  the  desire  to  find 
answers  for  the  problems  of  Communist 
subversion  and  revolution. 

So  much  for  generalities.  Now  for  the 
specifics. 

Pldel  Castro  was  Just  one  more  unwashed 
guerrilla  until  the  men  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment's middle  echelon — a  group  that  remains 
In  office  however  the  Government  may 
change — gave  him  its  blessing.  It  was 
through  their  lntert:«8sion  that  Castro  be- 
came a  prominent  figure  whose  pictures  and 
words  covered  the  front  pages  of  the  Ameri- 
can press.  The  record  is  absolutely  clear 
that  thoee  who  saw  Pldel  Castro  as  a  Latin 
American  Robin  Hood  Ignored  or  downgraded 
the  many  intelligence  reports  then  available 
concerning  his  CommunUt  associations  and 
Influence. 

This  mistaken  assessment  of  Caatro  was 
a  serious  error  on  the  part  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration  But  It  was  one  which  that 
President  was  attempting  to  rectify  at  the 
time  he  left  office.  Diplomatic  relations 
had  been  broken  off  with  the  Castro-Com- 
munist regime  The  Cuban  sugar  quota,  the 
mainstay  of  Its  economy,  had  been  canceled. 
An  Invasion  of  the  Island  by  U^.-trained 
Cubans,  with  logistical  and  air  support  from 
American  military  forces,  was  being  planned. 
It  seemed  certain,  then,  that  Castro's  days 
were  numbered. 

But  the  changing  of  the  guard  at  the 
White  Hoiise  changed  the  policies.  The  in- 
vasion, which  could  have  toppled  Khru- 
shchev's command  post  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, was  handled  like  a  50-nUle  hike 
along  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal — and 
with  Just  about  as  much  security.  Before 
the  Cuban  freedom  fighters  landed.  Castro's 
forces  knew  exactly  where  and  when  to 
expect  them.  Nevertheless.  In  spite  of  this, 
with  adequate  air  cover,  the  exiles  could 
have  established  a  beachhead.  But  the 
United  Nations  group  within  the  adminis- 
tration panicked  and  persuaded  the  Presi- 
dent to  torpedo  the  landings  at  the  Bay  of 
Pigs.  They  were  afraid  success  here  might 
disturb  the  other  American  Republics,  tar- 
nish our  image  In  Europe,  and  encourage  the 
Kremlin  to  direct  adventiires  of  Its  own  in 
Latin  America.  The  moment  that  the  air 
cover  was  withdrawn,  the  Kennedy  doctrine 
was  bom.  Prom  that  point  on.  the  ad- 
ministration spoke  loudly  but  carried  no 
stick  at  all. 

It  Is  clear  that  as  another  aftermath  of 
the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the  Kremlin  decided  that 
the  United  States  was  too  liberal,  too  cow- 
ardly, and  too  confused  to  fight.  Then  the 
arms  buildup  began  In  earnest.  Not  only 
medium  and  intermediate  range  missiles  and 
their  launchers  were  shipped  Into  Cuba  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  tremendous  stocks  of 
conventional  arms  and  monitions  accom- 
panied them.  Throughout  the  summer  ot 
19€2.  the  National  Security  Council  was 
bombarded  with  reports  of  theee  arms  ship- 
ments.      Predae,     tbough     drcumstantlftl. 


evidence  of  a  nuclear  missile  buildup  began 
reaching   Washington. 

Ws  know,  for  example,  that  very  early  In 
the  summer  of  IMU.  the  Soviet  Union  ceased 
to  make  Its  shipments  to  Cuba  In  Western 
European  or  Latin  American  bottoms.  So- 
viet vessels  with  specially  oonstrueted  holds 
began  to  put  into  Cuban  harbors — unloading 
at  night  under  conditions  of  maximum  se- 
curity. Every  scrap  of  intelligence  pointed 
unml.stakably  to  the  btiildup  in  Cuba.  The 
President  must  have  known  as  well  as  any- 
one can  know  what  goes  on  In  a  police 
state,  that  Cuba  was  being  converted  Into 
a  giant  Soviet  launching  pad. 

Early  In  September,  the  President  dis- 
cussed this  situation  with  congressional 
leaders  of  both  parties.  And  at  that  time,  he 
conceded  freely  that  there  was  evidence  that 
the  Soviets  were  amstructlng  missile  launch- 
ing pads  In  Cuba.  It  violates  no  confidences 
to  repeat  this.  At  the  time,  there  was  a  bi- 
partisan leak  of  this  Information,  though 
publicly,  administration  spokesmen  con- 
tinued to  charge  those  who  spoke  up  with 
being  warmongers  and  Irresponsible  ones  at 
that.  These  attacks  on  those  who  knew  the 
facts  and  wanted  the  President  to  act  on 
them,  continued  until  hours  before  Mr. 
Kennedy's  October  22  speech  in  which  he 
declared  his  bkxkade.  This  utter  disregard 
of  the  danger  potential  of  a  nuclear-armed 
Cuba   raises   one   very    interesting  question: 

Would  the  President  have  acted  had  not 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  demanded  action 
as  strenuou&ly  as  they  were  able,  and  bad 
not  the  American  public  demonstrated  Its 
concern?  In  an  election  year.  It  Is  difficult 
to  tell  where  political  considerations  end  and 
statesmanship  b^lns.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
this  distinction  Is  unimportant.  When  the 
history  books  are  written  and  when  a  na- 
tion cashes  In  Its  chips.  It's  what's  up  front 
that  counts,  not  the  raUonallxatlons  of  thoee 
who  make  policy  Louis  XVI  was  a  well- 
lnt«ntloned  man.  but  thoee  Intentions  paved 
hU  way  to  the  guillotine  and  Invited  the 
terror. 

By  declaring  his  blockade.  Mr  Kennedy 
thoroughly  shocked  the  Kremlin.  The  mili- 
tary in  the  Soviet  Union  could  say  "I  told 
you  so-  to  Khrushchev,  and  It  did.  He  at- 
tempted to  bluff  his  way  out  of  his  unten- 
able position  ;\nd  was  met  by  firmness  from 
the  White  House.  And  then,  while  the 
plaudits  of  his  peers  for  his  boldness  were 
sUll  ringing  in  his  ears.  President  Kennedy 
reverted  once  more  to  his  doctrine  In  or- 
der not  to  deliver  Nlklta  to  the  mythical 
Kremlin  extremists,  he  began  to  compro- 
mise. The  debacle  In  Moscow  that  mli?ht 
have  resulted  from  a  strong  policy  was 
averted,  and  Khrushchev  snuled  again. 
For— let  u.1  face  it — the  blockade  of  October 
23  was  followed  by  a  mere  abject  series  of 
American  retreats  and  compromises  than 
this  country  has  ever  seen  before.  In  rapid 
succession,  the  President  took  the  following 
steps  which  amazed  most  Americans,  but 
which  take  on  clear  meaning  in  light  of  the 
Kennedy  doctrine; 

1  He  agreed  to  prevent  any  Invasion  of 
Cuba  from  American  soil 

2.  He  engaged  to  prevent  US  allies  in  the 
OrganixaUon  of  American  SUtea  from  aid- 
ing, abetting,  or  even  permitUng  any  in- 
vasion attempu  from  their  soil — thereby 
making  of  Cuba  a  privileged  sanctuary  for 
communism. 

3.  He  announced,  through  his  subordinates, 
the  dismantling  of  U.S.  IHBM  bases  In 
T\irkey  and  Italy— something  which  Khru- 
shchev had  denutnded  as  the  price  of  his 
withdrawal  of  missiles  from  Cube 

4.  He  lost  all  Interest  in  the  on-site  In- 
spection of  Soviet  missile  sites  in  Cuba — 
originally  a  condition  for  calling  off  the 
blixrkade 

5.  He  left  the  British  high  and  dry  by 
shooting  down   the   Skybolt  program   which 
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would  have  given  Great  Britain  and  tx. 
Commonwealth  Its  own  deterrent  to  nn.T? 
missile  roulette.  *"*• 

6.  He  declared  war  on  the  Cuban  mtsu. 
placing  their  leaders  under  what  amonSi 
to  house  arrest  in  Miami.  — — «unn( 

7.  He  unleashed  his  news  man«g«a  mm 
once  more  began  be-rogulng  those  »h^ 
warned  of  the  Cuban  threat  as  "waniTr* 
gers"  and  "war  whoopers  "  •"aoo- 

8  He  broadly  hinted  that  any  overthrow 
of  the  Castro  regime  would  have  to  wi^ 
from  within  Cuba — but  without  any  a^m! 
can  aid.  In  short,  he  told  the  freedocn^Su 
era  both  here  and  on  the  tragic  Uttle  M^^ 
"Hang  your  clothes  on  a  hickory  Hah.  but 
don't  go  near  the  water  ** 

9.  He  instructed  U5.  naval  units,  which 
had  been  deployed  to  contain  Castro  ooa. 
munlsm,  to  train  their  guns  on  Cuban  exi]« 
who  attempted  to  mount  raids  against  thatr 
homeland  from  nou-U.S.  bases. 

10.  He  dissuaded  concerned  allies  in  tht 
Organization  of  American  States  frotn  takliw 
strong  positions  on  Cuba.  ' 

This  tenfold  withdrawal  has  not  bsas 
matched  by  a  corresponding  withdrswtl  at 
Soviet  forces  In  Cuba.  The  President  ti- 
lows  that  there  are  some  12.000  or  13,000  So- 
viet troops  occupying  the  Island  and  ksuh 
Ing  Comrade  Castro  ideologically  pm^ 
Other  sources  insist  that  there  are  ss  asat 
as  40,000  Soviet  effectives  in  Cuba,  plus  mm. 
tary  cadres  from  other  Communist  nsUona 
Including  China. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  has  exprMHd 
official  distress  at  the  continued  prtsenct 
of  these  troops  and  has  pledged  the  United 
St.ites  to  take  steps  if  they  are  used  to  sup. 
press  an  anti-Castro  revolt.  But  Ubete  m 
games  The  Soviet  Union  does  not  need  va 
throw  its  troops  Into  battle  The  men 
presence  of  these  Soviet  troops  wlU  preTent 
an  uprising.  And  even  vrttbout  the  Kmn- 
Un's  muscle,  the  likelihood  of  a  rvvolt 
is  very  slim  Indeed  without  firm  US  support 
In  our  times,  no  guerrilla  movement  an 
succeed  against  a  police  state  unless  !t  li 
trained,  armed,  and  subsidized  by  s  mijor 
power,  and  unless  It  has  a  sanctuary  when 
It  can  regroup  and  be  reeupplled.  Ti* 
President  has  asked  the  Cubans  to  mount 
a  do-it-yourself  revolt,  but  so  far  he  tui 
failed  to  offer  the  kind  of  help  which  only 
could  fflve  such  an  adventure  hope  of  ruc- 
cesa  To  the  American  people  he  has  coun- 
seled patience — the  kind  of  patience  which 
will  be  willing  to  wait  for  communliml 
maturity  and  for  tigers  who  Changs  thdr 
spots. 

In  hia  rhetorical  battle  with  critics  of  hli 
Cuban  policy  or  lack  thereof,  Mr  Kennedy 
complains  that  they  offer  plenty  of  carplni 
criticism  but  no  alternatives,  forgetting  that 
It  is  he  as  President  that  has  access  to  ill 
the  Information,  as  well  as  the  consUtn- 
tlonal  responsibility  to  develop  and  executt 
our  foreign  policy.  The  President  aeserti 
that  unless  we  are  prepared  to  face  a  nuclear 
holocaust,  his  doctrine  of  "no  win"  ud 
p.itlence  is  the  only  course  left  open  to  the 
American  people  and  their  Government.  If 
the  President  Is  correct  In  this,  then  cer- 
tainly we  critics  have  no  right  to  talk  sboul 
Cuba.  But  is  the  choice  only  between 
two  alternatives,  drift  and  destruction?  If 
It  a  case  of  better  Red  than  dead?  Are  thsrt 
no  other  alternatives  to  our  present  coune 
on  Cuba?  Before  answering  these  questloni, 
let  me  compare  our  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses to  thoee  of  the  Soviet  Union  By  do- 
ing this,  I  believe  we  can  arrive  at  aaini 
sound  conclusion — and  it  Is  from  the«» 
rather  than  from  fear  or  from  neat  theorlea 
that  American  policy  can  and  must  be  made. 
The  first  conclusion  is  that  while  tba 
Soviet  Union  has  repeatedly  threatened  nu- 
clear war  If  the  United  States  took  oos  more 
step.  Khrushchev's  legions  In  the  pest  hsf« 
always   marched    down    the    hill   even  mo* 
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rabidly  than  they  marched  up  when  faced 
JrtOi  firmness.  Even  the  short-lived  block- 
ade proved  this. 

The  second  conclusion  is  that  the  United 
States  holds  an  undisputed  lead  In  nuclear 
weaponry  and  delivery  systems.  At  the 
present  time,  we  could  wipe  the  Soviet  Union 
off  the  map  if  we  were  forced  to  resort  to 
general  war. 

The  third  conclusion  Is  that  the  Com- 
munists do  not  fight  wars  simply  because 
they  like  the  sound  of  gunfire.  They  fight 
to  win.  and  their  generals  have  acknowledged 
that  as  of  now  the  Soviet  Union  Is  In  no 
position  to  wage  a  major  war. 

The  fourth  conclusion  Is  that  the  Soviet 
military  has  studied  the  textbcwks  and 
tnows  where  wars  can  be  fought  and  how. 
Conflict  over  Cube  would  have  the  Com- 
munists fighting  In  the  wrong  place  at  the 
wrong  time.  Being  practical  men,  they  would 
prefer  to  cut  their  losses  on  the  theory  that 
"he  who  fights  and  runs  away  will  live  to 
fight  another  day." 

These  four  conclusions — or  more  accu- 
rately, these  four  bases  for  a  sound  pwUcy — 
would,  I  am  certain,  be  supported  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  As  military  men  they 
know  the  miseries  of  war  far  better  than 
the  "whiz  kids "  who  have  the  President's 
ears.  The  Joint  Chiefs  were  aware  of  these 
conclusions  when  they  strongly  advised  the 
President  to  order  a  quick  air  strike  on  the 
missile  sites  In  Cuba.  They  were  Ignored  by 
those  whose  policies  are  founded  on  the 
premise  that  If  we  do  not  Irritate  the  Khru- 
•hchevlan  bull,  he  will  change  his  name  from 
Nlklto  to  Ferdinand. 

The  consequence  of  this  confusion  Is  that 
we  have  no  real  policy  on  Cuba  today  be- 
cause those  charged  with  formulating  one 
are  paralyzed  by  a  fear  (which  exists  only 
In  their  minds)  of  a  Khrushchev  bent  on 
launching  his  missiles  against  us.  If  we  had 
a  sound  policy,  a  "command  decision"  as 
Vice  President  Nixon  recently  called  for,  you 
can  be  sure  that  I  and  my  associates  In  the 
loyal  opposition  would  be  In  the  vanguard 
of  the  supporters  of  the  President.  For  we 
want  a  blpartlstm  policy  on  Cuba — one  that 
takes  Into  account  the  vital  security  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  Its  allies.  If 
such  a  policy  exists.  It  Is  obscured  from  our 
vl.slon  as  well  as  yours. 

Are  there  alternatives?  There  are  many 
that  could  be  considered  In  our  quest  for 
the  means  by  which  the  Communists  can 
be  dislodged  from  this  hemisphere.  They 
Include,  for  example,  the  following: 

1  A  pacific  blockade  to  sever  the  lifeline 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba.  We  are 
told  that  this  would  be  an  act  of  war.  We 
were  not  told  that  by  the  President  on  Oc- 
tober 22.  TTils.  however.  Is  a  lawyer's  debate. 
Short  of  the  Invasion  of  one  country  by 
another,  the  only  act  of  war  Is  one  which  can 
be  resisted  by  the  antagonist.  And.  as  I 
have  noted,  the  Soviet  Union  is  In  no  posl- 
tlon— loglstlcally  or  otherwise — to  effective- 
ly resist  an  American  blockade.  In  point 
of  fact,  legality  Is  on  our  side  Under  the 
various  International  agreements  and  char- 
ters to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party, 
the  overriding  principle  of  self-defense  is 
recognized  as  acceptable,  and,  clearly,  the 
security  of  this  hemisphere  Is  in  Jeopardy. 

2  Cuban  exiles  throughout  the  Americas 
might  be  permitted  to  form  a  government 
of  their  own  which  could  be  Immediately 
recognized  by  the  American  States  and  sup- 
plied with  adequate  assistance  and  material 
to  train  and  equip  forces  for  action  against 
Castro's  Island  stronghold. 

3  The  United  States  could  suspend  ne- 
gotiations with  all  Communist  powers  on  aU 
diplomatic  questions  presently  pending  until 
!t  Is  satisfied  that  the  Soviet  military  pres- 
ence in  Cuba  is  terminated. 

4  Though  the  United  States  has  stated 
that  It   would  not  sit  by  If  Soviet  troops 


were  used  to  crush  an  Internal  Cubcm  re- 
bellion, the  declaration  could  be  made  posi- 
tively. By  that  I  mean  that  the  President 
could  state  unequivocally  that  use  of  Soviet 
troops  against  Cuban  nationals  would  Im- 
mediately trigger  the  signal  for  U.S.  armed 
Intervention.  I  believe  we  could  go  fvirther 
and  add  an  ultimatum  date  for  the  with- 
drawal from  Cuba  of  all  Communist  mili- 
tary forces. 

Through  the  plentiful  radio  facilities  that 
are  available  on  American  soil  and  In  the 
Caribbean  region,  the  United  States  could 
beam  a  steady  stream  of  broadcasts  in  Rus- 
sian to  Soviet  troops  in  Cuba,  offering  them 
asylum  in  the  United  States.  Just  as  during 
the  Korean  war  we  offered  large  rewards  to 
Communist  pilots  fleeing  with  their  Jiflg 
Jets,  so  could  we  make  a  similar  offer  again. 
A  half-dozen  defections  would  do  more  to 
convince  Khrushchev  that  he  must  withdraw 
his  troops  from  Cuba  than  all  the  diplomatic 
exchanges  In  the  world. 

I  mention  these  examples  to  show  that 
there  are  other  options  besides  the  present 
drift  and  the  threat  of  destruction.  My  pur- 
pose is  to  suggest  the  need  for  a  Arm  deci- 
sion that  conununlsm  must  go  from  this 
hemisphere  and  that  we  must  adopt  a  policy 
to  hasten  Its  departure. 

Determination  Is  America's  most  potent 
weapon.  But  it  is  the  weapon  which  the 
Kennedy  administration  seems  most  reluc- 
tant to  use.  Half-measures  and  qualified 
phrases  do  not  Impress  the  Kremlin. 
Khrushchev  retreated  last  October  because 
he  realized  that  the  Americans  were  aroused 
and  ready  to  move,  that  whatever  President 
Kennedy's  motives  may  have  been  he  had 
no  other  recourse  but  the  temporarily  tough 
line  that  he  took.  The  Kremlin  ceased  to 
retreat  and  began  Its  encroachments  once 
more  as  soon  as  It  realized  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  willing — yes,  eager — to  accept  the 
thought  for  the  deed. 

Cuba  Is  a  military  threat  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  But,  as  I  said  at  the  outset.  It 
has  also  become  a  83rmbol  to  all  the  world 
of  American  Ineptitude,  timidity,  uncer- 
tainty It  is  the  gauntlet  which  Comrade 
Khrushchev  has  thrown  down  and  which 
we  have  not  really  dared  to  throw  back  at 
him.  It  Is  convincing  evidence  that  the  most 
powerful  Nation  on  earth  can  be  Intimidated, 
lied  to.  and  laughed  at  with  Impunity  by 
the  Commtmlsts — and  perhaps  anyone  else. 

The  lesson  of  Cuba  remains  today  what  It 
was  last  September,  when  a  prominent  young 
Cuban  Intellectual,  who  had  originally  sup- 
ported Castro,  penned  these  ominous  words: 
"Of  all  the  lessons  Fidel  Castro  has  taught 
us,  the  bitterest  and  most  obvious  is  this: 
He  who  proclaims  himself  a  Communist  can 
count  on  help  from  the  Soviet  Union  even 
though  he  is  9.000  miles  from  its  borders, 
while  he  who  proclaims  himself  a  democrat 
can  fight  and  die  90  miles  from  the  shores 
of  the  United  States  and  no  one  will  come 
to  his  aid" 

We  greatly  need  a  bold  new  policy  which 
will  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  that  notion. 


"TEN  NEGROES'— ARTICLES  BY 
ROBERT  S.  BIRD 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  apr>earing  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  in  a  succession  of  issues, 
an  extraordinary  series  of  articles,  under 
the  title  "Ten  Negroes,"  which  have 
sought  to  probe  very  deeply  into  the  sit- 
uation which  underlies  what  apparently 
is  a  new  development  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Negro  in  our  country  toward  the 
status  which  society  has  imposed  upon 
him — very  sharply  in  the  South,  but  also 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 


Mr.  President,  as  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibilities  of  gov- 
ernance, when  we  encounter  a  situation 
such  as  the  one  which  has  culminated  in 
such  national  distress  £is  that  which  we 
have  witnessed  at  Birmingham,  it  is  high 
time  that  we  place  our  ear  to  the  grroimd, 
in  order  to  determine  precisely  what  is 
occurring  and  to  determine  how  deep 
and  how  searching  must  be  our  efforts  to 
find  remedies — which,  incidentally,  are 
many  years  overdue,  as  I  have  said  on 
this  floor  for  many  years  now,  ever  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

The  series  of  articles,  representing  a 
remarkable  contribution  by  Robert  S. 
Bird,  the  correspondent  who  compiled 
the  necessary  information  who  wrote  the 
articles,  who  is  so  extraordinarily  im- 
portant to  all  of  us  as  Americans  In  the 
current  crisis,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Apr. 

30, 1963] 

Ten  Negroes 

(By  Roberts.  Bird) 

After  our  interview  Elijah  Muhammad, 
leader  of  the  Black  Muslims,  took  me  out 
from  the  living  room  through  the  kitchen 
Into  the  hlgh-walled  ooiortyard  of  his  winter 
home  In  Phoenix,  and  we  stood  under  the 
Arizona  sun  while  he  said  a  gracious  goodby 
to  me. 

Brother  Antonne  X  had  gone  to  the  garage 
to  back  the  Cadillac  out  and  drive  me  back 
to  my  hotel.  I  thanked  Mr.  Muhammad  for 
giving  me  this  unprecedented  Interview,  and 
I  mentioned  that  I  felt  he  had  spoken  very 
forcefully. 

This  was  an  understatement,  really,  for 
never  In  my  life  had  I  heard  the  white  race — 
my  race — so  unmercifully  flayed,  bo  thor- 
oughly accused,  so  vividly  denounced,  so 
damned  In  judgment,  as  from  him  during  the 
preceding  hour  and  a  half. 

Still,  he  had  displayed  an  exquisite  cour- 
tesy throughout  the  long  declamation,  glanc- 
ing at  me  in  a  kindly  way  every  now  and 
then  OS  I  sat  beside  him  on  the  couch,  or 
giving  me  a  questioning  look  as  if  to  se< 
how  I  was  taking  It.  But  most  of  his  ex- 
coriation seemed  addressed  to  the  middle  of 
the  living  room,  as  If  that  were  where  white 
America  might  be  listening. 

THE    CHARGES 

He  is  small  and  fragile  of  figure,  this  man 
who  Is  regarded  by  many  law  enforcement 
officers  as  the  most  dangerous  Negro  leader 
In  the  co\intry.  And  standing  there  In  the 
courtyard  In  well-cut  dark  gray  suit,  gray 
and  white  bow  tie  of  smooth  design  and  dark, 
stylishly  narrow-brimmed  hat.  he  looked  like 
an  unobtriisive  man  of  Importance. 

Brother  Antonne  X.  in  snow-white  suit  or 
uniform  (I  couldn't  tell  which) .  maneuvered 
the  sleek  car  up  beside  us  and  Mr.  Muham- 
mad gave  a  warm,  almost  shy.  smile  and  said 
he  had  enjoyed  my  visit.  Then,  speaking  In 
a  voice  so  low  I  had  to  lean  over  to  catch 
his  words,  he  volunteered  on  Interesting  ex- 
planation of  himself. 

"You  see.  I  am  between  life  and  death." 
he  said,  "and  I  have  to  say  these  things  In 
the  way  I  say  them.  There  was  a  time  when 
I  had  no  knowledge  of  them.  But  they  have 
been  revealed  to  me,  and  now  Allah  would 
punish  me  if  I  did  not  say  them." 

I  had  sought  this  interview  with  the  65- 
year-old  Mr.  Muhanunad  because  his  preach- 
ing IB  touching.  Influencing,  or  exciting  the 
whole  Negro  world  In  this  country.  Including 
thoee  who  are  his  severest  critics. 
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Nobody  can  l&ugh  him  off.  For  even 
thnnch  bit  (l«vot«d  formal  following  U  hjird- 
17  more  tb&n  a  small  fraction  of  the  20 
million  American  Negroes,  bla  harsh  message 
Is  helping  to  change  the  Inner  feeling  and 
the  acene  of  Negro  America. 

rm  OKtriALa 
In  my  visit  with  him  we  talked  for  a  good 
4  hours  In  two  sessions  spread  over  3  days. 
The  first  aeaston  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
was  given  over  to  my  questions  and  his  an- 
swers. In  the  second  one  I  asked  him  a  few 
more  questions  and  he  answered  at  length. 
Then,  at  my  suggestion  that  he  deacrlbe  In 
his  own  way,  without  Interruption  from  me, 
his  view  of  the  race  situation  In  the  United 
States  and  the  place  of  the  Black  Muslim 
movement  In  It.  he  embarked  on  his  declama- 
tory mono  log  of  about  an  hour. 

The  total  Interview  dealt,  first  of  all,  with 
the  charges  made  that  he  preaches  hatred 
and  violence  against  the  white  people. 

The  charges  that  he  has  organized  within 
his  movement  a  highly  disciplined  household 
guard  or  mllltla. 

The  charges  that  he  teaches  "black  su- 
premacy" and  "segregation"  of  the  whites. 

The  charges  that  he  teaches  that  the  white 
people  are  Inferior  and  that  all  are  Inherently 
"devtls.- 

The  charges  that  he  Is  advocating  insur- 
rection In  the  future,  and  destruction  of  the 
white  race,  and  domination  by  the  Negro 
population  In  this  country  by  1970 

To  most  of  these  accusations  he  gave 
dentals,  with  explanations  of  why  the  charges 
were  being  ouule  against  him.  But  to  that 
relating  to  the  devilish  nature  of  the  white 
people  he  offered  a  regretful  theological  ex- 
planation as  to  why  It  was  true,  and  he  de- 
tailed supporting  grievances  to  prove  it.  In 
chilling  language. 

He  discussed  the  future  possibility — but 
only  a  possibility,  he  Insisted — of  Involving 
th«  Black  Muslim  movement  In  political  vot- 
ing, perhaps  even  In  the  next  PresldenUal 
election. 

He  made  It  clear  that  there  Is  absolutely 
no  possibility  In  his  view  for  any  integra- 
Uon  of  the  white  and  black  races,  or  even 
a  living  together  side  by  side  in  the  long 
range  future.  Total  physical  separation  in 
different  territory  and  total  Independence  for 
the  Negroes  are  a  "must.'  he  said,  and  he 
described  how  this  might  be  brought  about 
at  an  unspecified  time  ahead. 

He  spoke  pityingly  about  the  various 
"foolish"  Negro  leaders,  such  as  Or.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  who  are  active  on  the 
scene  today,  and  he  described  the  Black 
Muslim  elementary  schools  and  "univer- 
sity" and  Its  stores  and  other  businesses  in 
Chicago,  Detroit,  and  other  places. 

He  dealt  with  what  he  calls  the  failures 
of  Christianity  in  the  Negro  world,  and  he 
went  deeply  Into  his  religion  of  Islam  and 
the  sacred  nature  and  uniqueness  of  the 
black  race,  which  he  teaches  was  the  "origi- 
nal" race  from  which  the  inferior  white  race 
was  developed. 

His  Black  Muslim  preaching  is  spread 
through  the  Negro  world  largely  t»y  his  own 
tabloid  newspaper,  Muhammad  Speaks,  pub- 
lished In  Chicago,  and  by  a  column  of  his 
writings  In  certain  Negro  weekly  newspapers, 
and  his  rare  public  appearances  at  Black 
Muslim  meetings  and  rallies  which  have 
drawn  audiences  on  special  occasions  of  up 
to    10.000  persons. 

But  his  message  Is  being  effectively  relayed 
to  even  bigger  audiences,  perhaps,  by  his 
young  "traveling  minister."  Malcolm  X,  an 
exceedingly  articulate  and  forceful  speaker 
who  has  gained  a  great  deal  of  television  "ex- 
posure" during  the  p€iat  year. 

THX    TAPXNC 

Mr.  Muhammad  himself  (his  followers  gen- 
erally call  him  "mister")  has  shunned  the 
spoUight  and  avoided  Interviews  with  white 
newsmen,  and  has  stayed  pretty  much 
Within  the  inner  circles  of  his  ministers  and 


followers.  He  nuikes  his  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  but  passes  n>ore  and  more  time  now 
in  Arixoca  because  of  his  severe  asthma. 

In  this  series  ckf  articles  almad  at  develop- 
ing some  new  and  perhapa  deeper  Insights 
into  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Negroee. 
I  had  wanted  to  get  a  first-hand  Impression 
of  thU  influential  figure  who  Is  the  earthly 
fount  of  the  Black  Muslim  philosophy. 

Through  certain  Negro  intermediaries.  I 
arranged  to  speak  with  him  In  Phoenix  by 
long  distance  telephone  from  New  York,  and 
he  agreed  to  a  3 -hour  Interview  In  his  home 
there. 

I  asked  him  If  I  might  bring  a  tape  re- 
corder  with   me,   and   he    Instantly   replied: 

"Tliat  will  be  all  right  because  I  will  have 
one.  too." 

A  few  days  later  a  Phoenix  taxlcab  driver 
dropped  me  off  at  a  lltUe  single-level,  sub- 
urban-type brick  house  with  red  tile  roof 
and  a  pretty,  clipped  lawn  with  newly 
planted  flower  border.  The  place  was  about 
15  minutes'  drive  from  downtown  Phoenix 
in  a  very  spruce,  middle  class  Negro  resi- 
dential section. 

I  pressed  the  duor  bell,  which  had  a  white 
crescent  Insignia  of  Islam  on  the  button, 
and  a  tall,  stem  Negro  man  In  white  opened 
the  door  He  turned  out  later  to  be  Brother 
Anton ne  X,  who  Is  altogether  friendly  when 
you  get  to  know  hlra.  He  was  expecting  me, 
and  passed  me  straight  Into  the  living  room. 

Mr.  Muhammad  was  standing  there  wait- 
ing, and  he  came  forward  with  a  little  smile 
and  a  handshake.  He  was  gentle  but  a 
trifle  stiff  at  first.  Brother  Antonne  took  a 
chair  beside  him  and  watched  everything 
with  an  eagle  eye. 

We  Immediately  went  to  work  setting  up 
our  tape  recorders,  and  I  quickly  discovered 
that  the  leader  of  the  Black  Muslims  was  a 
most  considerate  host,  for  he  fretted  a  little 
to  make  sure  that  I  was  In  a  comfortable 
place  and  that  all  was  well  for  going  ahead. 

Actiially  we  ended  up  sitting  side  by  side 
on  a  big.  soft,  curved  green  couch,  with  my 
recorder  on  a  glass  coffee  table  and  his  on 
a  side  table. 

He  watched  politely  to  see  that  we  syn- 
chronlised  the  start  of  o\ir  tapes,  and  then 
we  were  off. 

THX    VIOUEMCB 

The  thing  that  Is  most  worrisome  about 
the  Black  Muslims  to  most  white  people 
who  follow  their  activities  Is  the  hatred  and 
violence  that  seems  to  emanate  from  the 
movement.  Mr.  Muhammad  denlee  preach- 
ing either,  but  there  appears  to  be  a  dlstlnc- 
Uon  between  his  tough  talk  against  white 
treatment  of  the  Negroes  and  anything  sug- 
gesting the  possibility  of  overt  violence  by 
the  Black  Muslims.  As  to  this  last,  here  is 
what  he  told  me — and  rather  Impassion- 
stely,  too:  "We  are  not  going  to  take  part 
In  any  violence  whatsoever.  We're  not  go- 
ing to  do  anything  other  than  what  we  are 
doing.  That  is  trying  to  deliver  the  truth 
to  our  people  and  teach  them  that  they  are 
supposed  to  be  Muslims,  and  that  means 
they  are  supposed  to  be  righteous  people  and 
that  we  have  shed  off  all  things  that  pertain 
to  wickedness. 

"We  have  stripped  oxirselves  of  harm  to 
let  you  know  that  we  are  not  people  of 
violence  We  don't  Intend  to  attack  you. 
We  have  no  Idea  or  knowledge  of  anything 
like  that  coming  In  the  future.  Because  If 
we  attacked  you  we  would  have  to  have 
superior  weapons  to  attack  you  with,  and 
we  don't  have  factories,  nor  earth  to  dig 
metals  to  manufacture  tools  or  weapons 
such  as  you  have. 

"All  this  Is  your  own  creation,  and  there- 
fore, if  we  would  c-t  some  of  this  you  would 
have  to  let  us  have  It — and  you  would  not 
give  me  a  gun  to  shoot  vou  with  There- 
fore. Ood  forbid  us  even  to  accept  weapons, 
and  even  to  carry  anything  like  weapona  to 
fight  with  Because  to  fight  U  with  Him, 
and  you  are  not  with  us." 


May  IS 

Mr.  Muhammad  why  i^  ^^ 
this,  a  part  o<  his  movement  was  ortsMi^ 
as  a  military  unit.  I  referred  to  thssJ^j 
"Prixlt  ot  Islam."  a  contingent  oChS! 
finely  trained  young  Negroes  who  are  ^^ 
opinion  of  some  law  enforcement  Ma^ 
seemingly  the  cadre  for  a  potentlaiS^ 
Muslim  mllltla.  ^** 

"The  Prult  of  Islam  means  the  flr^  ^^ 
verU  to  Islam  here  in  America   and  th*  fl 
people  to  be  cleaned  and  made  fit  to  b«  c»^ 
Muslims,"  he  answered  ^^ 

"And    their    training   Is   on    thU  ban. 
being  Muslims,  to  keep  In  practice;  not  ti^ 
say  It  is  their  faith  or  belief.    You  tnmt  n 
Into   practice    the   principles   of  l«Um  ^ 
you  believe  In,  and  serve  as  an  exampu  f 
others  who  would  accept  Islam.  * 

"They  take  physical  training  and  eMrd«. 
in  many  ways  to  keep  physically  flt^ 
healthy  and  to  try  to  get  away  from  oib, 
of  the  physical  ailments  that  they  i^i 
suffered  long  before  coming  into  the  taio«t 
edpe  of  Islam. 

"And  trained  Into  the  knowledge  of  wjjj. 
the  alms  and  purposes  of  Islam  Is  for  n  u 
to  clean  up  a  people  who  are  not  clett 
morally  as  well  as  spiritually,  in  Ame^ 
and  to  make  them  fit  to  become  good  mem 
bers  of  the  society  " 

A  little  later  In  connection  with  thU  «». 
cusslon  he  added:  "I  notice  that  the  wluti 
people  are  very  keen  and  alert  abom  »bc 
teaches  us  and  what  Is  being  taught  m 
Well.  I  dont  say  that  I  would  not  do  th« 
same  If  I  had  brought  up  a  people  subjected 
to  slavery  under  myself  I  would  lik»  to 
know  what  my  slave  learned  or  \b  b«(i» 
taught  other  than  that  which  I  hsve^^ 
taught  him  " 

THX     WKAPONS 

As  to  the  disciplined  demonstration!  ij 
the  streets  by  the  Black  Miisllms,  roch  h 
were  held  In  New  York  during  the  earlr 
spring  In  protest  against  the  arrest  of  «. 
tain  members  of  the  movement  In  Rochester 
NY.,  he  said,  "I  can't  tell  you  whether  «« 
win  have  any  future  demonstrations  or  not 
"We're  not  people  who  actually  like  to  |et 
out  In  the  public  for  any  show,"  be  ei- 
plBlned  "We  don't  like  that.  If  w«  htvi 
to  go  out  In  the  public  we  want  this  gobw 
out  to  be  In  a  good  way.  and  for  a  good  csok 
and  to  know  that  It  Is  for  Justice." 

As  for  carrying  weapons,  the  Black  UuiUii 
leader  said  repeatedly  that  this  was  notdoce 
in  the  movement,  that  It  was  severely  pro- 
hiblted  and  would  be  punished.  Spsakli^ 
of  a  demonstration  with  strongly  vcrdsl 
"police  state"  picket  signs  which  I  had  wit- 
nessed on  Fifth  Avenue  In  front  of  Bock^ 
feller  Plaza,  which  was  carried  out  wttt 
astonishing  suddenness,  efDclency  and  dto- 
clpUne.  he  conunented: 

"Well.  I  didn't  see  the  signs  but  I  beard 
that  there  were  some  protests  made  agaliut 
the  arrest  of  the  innocent  brothers,  and  ttii 
charge  made  against  them  they  ooold  not 
have  been  guilty  of.  because  there  were  nn 
such  arms  among  the  brothers  while  Vaej 
were  In  the  meeting.  That  Is  absolutely  pro- 
hibited, and  they  are  not  supposed  to  aDoe 
anyone  to  come  In  with  arms  on  tbem  it 
the  meetings. 

"If  that  happens  the  guards  or  searcben 
will  be  also  punished  for  allowing  armi  to 
enter  the  meeUng,  esp>eclally  when  ItUtt* 
stationary  place." 

Mr.  Muhammad  talks  in  a  somewhat  hlfti 
voice  and  tends  to  falter  at  times,  but  wben 
he  gets  emotional  the  words  flow  from  bus 
rather  dramatically  and  far  more  easily.  B« 
got  a  little  emotional  over  the  police  Inter- 
ference with  the  Black  Muslim  temple  meet- 
ings In  Los  Angeles. 

The  leader's  disclaimer  of  teaching  black 
supremacy  and  segregation  seemed  to  b* 
more  semantic  than  actual.  In  any  ca«. 
when  I  asked  him  about  this — and  wbetbv 
his  teachings  were  not  in  one  sense  ratber 
sunllar  to  the  white  supremacy  and  ssfrep* 
tlonUt  teachings  of  the  White  Citizens  Coun- 
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-n,  of  the  South,  he  replied:  "Allah  has 
fijealed  that  the  black  man  is  the  Original 
Cjn  and  that's  what  I  teach.  Now  where 
jMa  supremacy  teaciilng  comes  in,  that  is 
tvatged  by  the  disbelievers— that  I  teach  It 
in  order  to  suit  their  partlctilar  purpose  of 
charging  us  with  being  an  aggressive  move- 
ment, or  mtending  to  become  such,  because 
ot  the  teachings  of  one  being  superior  over 
the  other." 

THX    "BUUHX 

He  elaborated  on  this  at  length,  adding: 
"We  say  that  the  block  man  is  the  first  man 
in  the  sun.  and  then  they  take  this  and  Just 
^j^nge  It  around — that  he  U  teaching  su- 
-f^nacy.  And  that,  we  are  not  doing.  We 
^gldy  know  that  we  are  inferior  to  you 
here  in  America.  We  cannot  say  physically 
or  even  mentaUy  that  we  are  equal.  We 
cant  do  It  because  we're  not.  We  have 
nBdergone  such  treatment  that  it  has  abso- 
lutely made  us  inferior  to  you,  and  therefore 
tre  cant  be  youx  equal;  not,  say,  your 
fuperlor.  when  it  comes  to  actual  physical 
or  educational  abUlty." 

To  my  question  whether  this  black  su- 
nremacy  charge  was.  then,  a  distortion  of 
hU  teaching,  he  aald,  "Yes,  in  order  to  add 
to  the  charge  of  aggression." 

He  does,  however,  believe  along  with  the 
southern  segregationists  that  integration  Is 
wrong  and  that  Intermarriage  Is  evU  and 
that  segregated  education  is  all  right  so 
long  M  the  Negroes  get  the  same  textbooks. 

-What  are  we  going  to  integrate  for?"  he 
asked.  "What  do  we  want  to  marry  a  white 
wonan  for,  when  we  are  black  men?  T^at 
\t  going  to  ruin  our  family.  We  will  spotty 
up  our  family.  What  does  she  want  a  black 
man  for?  Or  what  does  the  black  man 
want  the  white  one  for?  This  is  Ignorant 
on  both  parts  even  to  want  to  Intermarry 
with  each  other.  The  very  desire  there  Is 
Ignoriuit  and  evU.  Ifa  against  divine  law 
for  either  side  to  integrate  in  such  a  way. 

"God  made  all  of  us  as  we  are.  We  have 
blade  nations,  brown  nations,  red  ones, 
yellow,  and  white.  We  have  all  these  five 
major  colors  In  races  or  nations.  Why 
should  they  not  remain  like  that?  Why 
should  they  be  thrown  in  like  bones  or  birds 
into  a  pot  to  make  soup  out  of? 

"I  dont  blanie  the  white  man  in  the 
South  for  not  wanting  my  people  to  marry 
with  them.  But  I  blame  the  South  for  mis- 
treating him.  Why  don't  the  South  let  him 
go  free?  Why  don't  they  teach  him  that, 
look  here,  Negro,  I  freed  you  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Now  come  on.  I'm  going  to  put  you 
on  the  road  to  freedom  because  I  don't 
want  you  In  my  house  as  a  member  of  my 
family.  I  don't  want  you  sitting  down  at 
my  table  Go  make  a  table  for  yourself. 
Come  on.  I  will  show  you  how  to  do  this." 

But  "educational  integration,"  that  is 
good.  Mr.  Muhanuniid  said. 

"We  should  try  to  get  the  same  education 
that  Is  available  to  all  other  living  people. 
and  if  the  white  man  has  It  in  his  school,  if 
we  prove  ourselves  intelligent  enough  or 
decent  enough  to  get  In  that  particular 
class — we  expect  him  to  allow  us  to  study 
the  same  courses  he  studies,"  he  asserted. 

"It  doesn't  have  to  be  right  in  his  own 
school  if  he  doesn't  want  us  In  his  own 
classes.  Just  give  us  the  textbooks,  that's 
all.  Let  us  learn  what  Is  In  the  book  where 
he  Is  learning."  We  don't  have  to  st.ind  to- 
gether In  the  class." 

THE    SCORN 

T)\e  black  nationalist  Mr.  Muhammad  had 
only  scorn  for  Negro  leaders  who  sought  the 
help  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  gain  Negro 
rights  because,  he  pointed  out,  "the  Con- 
stitution was  written  up  while  the  white 
man  owned  slaves,  and  he  dldnt  have  the 
slave  In  mind  when  he  was  writing  the 
Constitution." 

There  always  will  be  bloodshed  over  any 
Negro  effort  to  gain  equality  with  the  white 


man,  he  said,  as  witness  "the  example  in 
Mlssiaslppl  and  Alabama  today  while  we  are 
talking."  Then  he  heaped  aoom  on  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  head  of  the  South- 
em  Christian  Leadership  Conference,  of 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

"The  head  of  this  movement,  Mr.  King,  is 
trying  to  force  the  white  man  in  the  South 
to  do  that  which  Is  against  his  will  and 
nature,  because  some  of  the  northern  parties 
of  the  white  people,  maybe  in  Washington, 
have  said  to  him  that  it  should  be  done, 
and  you  should  have  this  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  therefore  you  should  enforce  it, 
and  therefore  have  It  enforced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"But  Mr.  King  has  not  learned  as  yet  that 
the  white  man  In  the  South  is  brethren  to 
the  white  man  in  Washington,  and  the 
Washington  white  man  is  the  brother  to  the 
southern  white  man.  that  they  are  not  going 
to  go  to  war  over  the  Negro  and  kill  each 
other  lor  the  sake  of  the  unlearned  Negro — 
of  the  knowledge  of  self  and  others — to  in- 
tegrate into  that  which  they  don't  desire 
him  to  be  In.  They  are  not  going  to  kill 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  a  Negro. 

"Therefore  Mr.  King  Is  making  a  fool  out 
ol  himself  In  the  South,  and  acting  like  a 
dog  around  the  house,  where  the  master 
stands  at  the  door  and  the  dog  wants  some- 
thing to  eat  and  he  just  waddles  all  around 
the  door,  around  the  master's  feet,  whipping 
his  tall  on  the  ground  and  grinning  and 
leaning  his  ears  back  on  his  neck  to  show 
that  he  is  a  good,  peaceful  dog;  and  that, 
master,  give  me  a  piece  of  yoiu"  meat  that 
you  have  there  in  your  house.  And  this 
while  there  is  plenty  of  meat  for  the  dog  In 
the  bushes  out  there.  If  he  would  go  out 
there  and  hunt  for  It." 

It  was  only  pity  that  Mr.  Miihammad  felt 
for  James  Meredith  and  his  success  in  get- 
ting Into  the  University  of  Mississippi  with 
the  help  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

"Poor  fellow,"  Mr.  Muhammad  said,  "try- 
ing to  force  himself  In  a  school  where  it  is 
100  percent  white,  and  they're  telling  him 
they  don't  want  him.  And  then  the  Army 
is  standing  around  trying  to  force  him  In 
there — that's  their  crazy  Idea.  I  wouldn't 
want  the  Army  to  think  about  coming  to 
help  me  against  a  white  man.  to  allow  me 
to  come  into  his  house  or  In  the  school  or 
his  restaurant,  or  anything  else  that  he 
owns. 

"If  you  tell  me.  I  don't  want  you  here, 
that's  sufficient.     I'm  gone." 

He  said  that  "our  people"  would  make 
room  for  the  Muslims  "but  not  for  people 
like  Mr.  King  and  Meredith  and  other  lead- 
ers who  are  yet  Ignorant  of  the  knowledge 
of  themselves." 

"They  will  not  accept  them,"  he  said,  "be- 
cp.u.'^e  they  don't  have  the  knowledge  of  self, 
and  therefore  they  hate  self.  They  dont 
have  as  much  love  for  self  as  they  think  they 
have;  they  don't  have  love  for  themselves  If 
they  want  to  let  a  strong  people  swallow  them 
up." 

Knowledge  of  self  Is  a  big  aim  in  the  Black 
Muslim  teaching,  and  among  other  things  It 
means  to  Mr.  Muhammad  a  "cleaning  up"  of 
his  people.    He  puts  It  this  way: 

THE  MORALTTT 

"I  am  not  so  foolish  a  teacher  to  teach  my 
followers  to  go  and  force  the  white  man  to 
allow  us  to  become  eqxial  members  of  his 
society  without  cleaning  up  my  people  and 
making  them  self-respecting  first.  They 
miost  be  qualified  to  demand  even  a  black 
independent  society. 

"Therefore  I  start  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 
Go  clean  yoxu-self  up  and  show  the  world 
that  you  have  self-respect,  and  seek  educa- 
tion wherever  you  can  get  It,  and  make  your- 
self equal  with  the  civilized  society  of  the 
earth,  and  they  will  accept  you. 

"Otherwise  you  are  a  dog  in  the  society, 
or  you  are  a  rejected  human  being  or  beings 
In  the  society  of  the  world,  and  I  don't  blame 


them.  If  you  are  not  qxialified  eind  not  their 
equal,  stay  out  of  It." 

Cleaning  up  also  means  a  rlgorcms  morality 
characterixed  by  modesty  In  women's  dress 
and  also  by  learning  to  eat  the  right  foods, 
he  said.  He  scathingly  opposes  the  eating  of 
pork. 

I  asked  Mr.  Muhammad  how  be  felt  about 
other  Negro  people  who,  though  perhaps  not 
leaders  in  the  civil  rights  cause,  were  persons 
whom  he  knows  or  has  dealings  with  in  busi- 
ness and  professional  ways,  even  tbough  they 
did  not  believe  In  his  movement. 

"We  have  respect  for  them  and  their  pro- 
fessions and  we  try  to  treat  them  as  we  ti«at 
ourselves,  for  that  matter,"  be  answered. 
"We  know  they  are  not  believers  as  we  are, 
we  know  that. 

"But  as  long  as  they  tolerate  with  our  faith 
we  tolerate  with  them,  and  we  treat  them  as 
brothers." 

But  what  about  the  persons  who  are  some- 
times referred  to  by  Black  Muslims  as  the 
"Uncle  Toms,"  I  asked. 

"That  doesnt  mean  that  we  are  In  any  vay 
aggressive  toward  them  and  seek  an  aggres- 
sive act."  he  said.  "We  only  Just  criticize 
them  for  being  like  that. 

"1  love  all  my  people,"  he  continued,  "and 
I  believe  one  day  they  all  will  be  going  to  be- 
lieve as  I  believe.  If  they  dont  why  then 
the  prophets  have  lied,  and  we  Just  can't 
make  liars  out  of  them." 

I  asked  him  what  he  meant  exactly  in  re- 
ferring to  members  of  the  white  race  as 
"devils,"  and  he  said  that  this  is  the  white 
man's  essential  nature  because  he  was  made 
that  way.  He  made  It  clear  that  he  was  not 
speaking  rhetorically  but  in  a  theological 
sense — this  was  what  God  had  revealed. 

"It's  what  He  revealed,  and  what  He  re- 
vealed is  what  I  am  teaching  and  believe  in, 
and  this  term  'devil'  or  name  'devil'  la  ap- 
plied to  wicked  people,  people  who  are  by 
nature  wicked. 

THE    INDEPENDENCE 

"They  were  made  white,  or  different  color," 
he  said,  "because  they  had  been  grafted  out 
of  the  darker  people,  and  ttierefore  they  have 
that  color." 

This  conforms  to  the  version  given  In 
Elijah  Muhammad's  volume  II  of  "The  Su- 
preme Wisdom,"  in  which  it  Is  said  that  the 
history  of  the  black  man  goes  back  to  the 
beginning  of  creation,  but  that  the  history 
of  the  white  race  goes  back  only  6,000  years. 

However,  he  explained  to  me  that  the  only 
point  about  this  that  he  Is  teaching  is  "that 
the  person  Is  the  same  by  nature  but  he  can 
be  better  than  another  one  of  the  same  fam- 
ily or  race."  I  took  this  to  mean  that  all 
whites  have  the  devil  nature,  according  to 
his  teaching,  but  that  some  can  be  better 
than  others  and  that  those  who  do  a  good 
deed  "will  be  rewarded  for  their  goodness 
and  their  time  will  be  extended." 

For  his  view  of  the  white  man  in  relation 
to  the  American  Negro,  he  had  this  to  say: 
"This  is  the  real  trouble,  the  whites  oppose 
us,  the  black  people  of  America  who  were 
their  slaves  once  upon  a  time,  from  ever  be- 
coming anything  like  self -independent. 
ITiey  want  to  keep  them  subject  to  them- 
selves in  a  more  educational  and  scientific 
way,  other  than  their  fathers'. 

"Their  fathers  only  used  the  common 
knowledge  of  enslaving  our  people.  But  to- 
day their  children  can  use  one  of  the  smart- 
est BCientlflc  ways  <*gainst  our  people  to  keep 
them  subject  to  them  that  ever  was  Invented 
by  a  race  of  people  since  time  was." 

Without  saying  what  this  particular  kind 
of  knowledge  is,  he  went  on  to  assert:  "We 
want  what  you  want  today,  and  that  Is  Inde- 
pendence. We  want  peace,  and  whether  you 
want  peace  or  not,  we  want  peace  and  se- 
curity from  you.  You  are  our  worst  enemy. 
We  have  no  other  people  who  is  an  enemy 
to  us  but  you,  because  we  don't  live  In  the 
cotmtry  of  other  people.  We  live  only  with 
you,  and  we  have  been  here  for  400  years. 
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and  you  say  now  that  we  are  free,  but  yet 
you  are  doing  everything  to  keep  ua  from 
ezerclalng  the  rights  of  or  equala  at  a  free 
people." 

TKX    ICONOtOO 


Mr.  Muhammad  at  thla  point  was  deep  In 
hla  long  moiK>log.  Hla  talk  came  flowing 
out  aa  IX  from  a  aelf-replenlahlng  wellsprlng. 
He  declaimed  hla  polnta  In  a  tone  of  bound- 
less grtevanoe.  Several  times  he  was  Inter- 
rupted by  his  asthmatic  cough:  he  begged 
pardon  for  the  Interruption  and  continued. 
■'This  I  want  you  to  understand,"  he  said. 
"We  are  tired  of  suffering,  brutality,  beat- 
ings, killings.  Jiist  because  you  don't  like  us. 
and  Just  hate  us,  and  absolutely  knowing 
that  we  are  powerlees  to  resist  because  you 
have  every  odd  against  us.  You  are  abso- 
lutely the  boss,  and  we  have  nothing  And 
we  are  asking  to  leave  you.  that's  all  we're 
asking.  We  cant  get  along  with  you  In 
peace,  you  don't  want  us  In  peace. 

"If  we  sit  over  there  In  that  house  acroes 
the  street,  peaceful  all  day  and  all  night, 
after  a  while  that  worries  you.  You  will 
send  someone  around  to  see  what  Is  going 
on  over  there  in  that  house.  "I  don't  ever 
see  them,  looks  like  they're  doing  nothing 
over  there.  Go  on  over  there  and  see.  I 
never  hear  what  theyYe  planning.  Maybe 
they're  planning  something  over  there  ' 

"It's  the  white  man's  way  of  starting  trou- 
ble. Breaking  the  peace  of  people  by  inter- 
fering with  their  peace.  We're  not  sitting 
over  there  In  that  house  planning  anything, 
but  are  trying  to  plan  peace  for  the  house  " 
The  Black  Muslims,  though  forbidden  by 
Mr.  Muhammad  to  use  weapons,  are  taught 
self-defense  and  to  flght  back  If  molested. 

"In  a  case  where  the  person  will  not  ac- 
cept this  and  he  wants  to  flght,  and  he 
pounces  upon  us,  sometimes  without  even 
warning  us.  we  want  our  own  men  and 
women  and  our  girls  to  learn  to  try  to  pro- 
tect themselves  the  best  they  can  in  case 
of  attack. 

"But  In  the  case  of  the  so-called  American 
Negro  we  have  nothing  to  flght  back  with. 
If  you  come  to  the  door  shooting,  we  have 
no  guns  here  to  shoot  back,  so  therefore  the 
right  Is  with  Ood,  as  it  Is  written  In  the 
Book.  He  will  defend  us  If  we  believe  In 
Him  and  trust  Him,  and  we're  not  going  to 
start  fighting  with  any  one  to  have  Him  to 
defend  us.  But  If  we  are  attacked  we  depend 
on  HLm  to  defend  us  because  He  has  stripped 
us." 

Mr.  Muhammad's  teaching  about  a  sepa- 
rate territory  for  the  American  Negroes  Is 
open  to  negotiation,  he  Indicated.  He  said, 
"They  use  this  teaching  of  separation  as 
something  that  we  plan  to  make  war,  or 
cause  Insxirrectlon  In  the  country  for  even 
talking  about  It,  and  that  It's  out  of  place 
because  we  can't  solve  the  problem  by  sep- 
aration." 

Here's  what  he  says  on  that  subject:  "The 
American  white  man  is  not  going  to  move 
out  of  his  estate  to  give  to  the  so-called 
Negroes.  We  are  not  asking  you  to  do  any 
such  thing.  No,  only  unless  you  prevent  our 
going  to  our  own.  If  you  are  going  to  pre- 
vent us  from  going  to  our  own,  or  back  where 
we  came  from,  where  you  found  us.  okay, 
then  give  us  a  place  here  to  ourselves. 

THK    TZSiUTOBT 

"This  has  gone  to  too  much  txOk  about 
separation,  and  about  our  acting  or  demand- 
ing a  territory  here.  We're  not  demanding 
territory  In  America.  No,  sir,  we're  asking 
America  only  if  they  don't  allow  us,  or  will 
not  allow  us  to  go  back  to  our  own  people 
and  to  the  country  from  which  we  came. 

"Then  give  us  a  place  to  ourselves,  as  you 
know  and  we  have  learned  through  expe- 
rience for  400  years  we  can't  get  along  In 
peace  together.  YouYe  not  going  to  accept 
us  as  your  equals  and  we  know  jrouTe  not 


going  to  do  so  We  disregard  your  promises 
because  you  are  not  going  to  live  up  to  them 
because  100  percent  o*  your  people  will  not 
agree  with  such.  And  we  have  proof  today 
In  the  South- 
In  answer  to  a  seriee  o(  questions  on  this 
subject  of  a  territory  for  MtUement  he  told 
me  that  "I  have  In  mind  the  place  where  I 
think  It  would  be." 

"But  I  wlU  not  say  that  unUl  my  people 
want  to  be  separated,  and  until  the  Govern- 
ment Itself  wants  to  separate  them  and  give 
them  such  a  place" 

He  Indicated  that  the  place  for  settlement, 
whether  In  this  country  or  abroad,  has  not 
been  decided  on  because  It  Is  altogether  pre- 
mature at  this  point. 

He  did  suggest,  though,  th.it  the  Muslims 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  Government  make 
available  to  them  right  now  land  suitable  for 
growing  food. 

""I  don't  think  we  should,  many  of  us,  work 
without  a  fcxus,"  he  said.  ""If  the  Govern- 
ment will  give  us  the  land  to  f.irm  on,  and  it 
should  give  us  some  farmland  to  go  and 
raise  our  own  food  They  can  do  it  to  us. 
But  we  will  buy  it  If  we  have  the  money  to 
buy  It.  If  we  don"t  have  the  money  to  buy 
it,  we  cant  buy  it,  but  the  Government 
should  do  so  because  the  Government  has 
plenty  of  land  according  to  statistics  " 

He  said  that  if  the  land  were  made  avail- 
able the  Muslims  would  begin  work  "tomor- 
row morning" 

"You  won't  have  to  drive  us  to  it,  we  would 
do  that  religiously,  because  we  want  our  peo- 
ple to  have  something  for  themselves  and  to 
grow  food  for  them  and  clothes." 

In  answering  my  questions  about  Black 
Muslim  finances  he  said  that  no  member  Is 
forced  to  give  money  but  that  If  they  want 
to  buy  a  piece  of  property  they  agree  among 
themselves  how  much  each  will  give  of  his 
earnings  toward  the  purchase  price. 

"It  may  demand  $50  of  each  of  us.  and  we 
buy  It  and  we  sacrifice  ourselves  to  give  that 
$50  out  of  our  wages  for  so  long  a  time,  a 
month,  2  months.  3  months,  4  months, 
something  like  that" 

I  mentioned  that  I  had  heard  that  active 
members  were  required  to  contribute  a  total 
as  high  as  $90  a  month  to  the  movement. 

"Those  who  are  able  might  give  that 
much."  he  replied,  "but  he's  n>t  forced.  But 
as  I  said,  after  we  learn  that  you  have  an 
Income  of  $100  a  week  we  ask  you  how  much 
of  this  do  you  have  to  pay  out  for  the  house 
rent,  food,  clothing,  and  other  overhead  ex- 
penses, and  you  tell  us.  And  how  much  the 
Government  has  to  take  out  for  taxes  and 
whatnot.  Then  whatever  is  left,  then  you 
will  tell  me  and  you  will  tell  me  what  you 
can  give  out  of  that.  It's  not  for  me  to  tell 
you.     That's  forcing  you." 

THE     TAACET     DATE 

On  the  subject  of  using  the  power  of  the 
vote,  Mr  Muhammad  said  this  was  all  "fu- 
ture talk"  at  this  point,  but  he  indicated 
that  there  was  a  possibility  that  this  might 
be  used  In  the  1964  election.  In  order  for  a 
candidate  to  gain  an  endorsement,  he  said, 
"he  would  have  to  be  In  sympathy  with  us 
and  he  would  have  to  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  alms  and  purposes  of  Islam  in 
America." 

"The  alms  and  purposes  of  Islam  here 
among  my  people,"  he  added,  "is  to  give  them 
a  knowledge  of  self  and  a  knowledge  of  God, 
knowledge  of  their  religion.  Islam,  and  to 
separate  them  in  time,  that  these  17  million 
or  20  million  American  dark  people  should 
go  for  themselves.  This  U  the  basis  of  the 
whole.  It  is  to  separate  our  people  and  put 
them  by  themselves." 

Although  he  kept  emphasizing  that  the 
voting  Idea  was  in  a  very  Indecisive  stage 
now.  I  asked,  if  It  should  materialize  as  a 
Black  Muslim  policy,  would  that  change  the 
movement's  position    with   respect    to   mill- 


^ay  u 


tary  service?    At  the  present  time  it  n. 

military  service  and  tta  membert  rtS?" 


serve. 

"If  It  became  materlalteed.  naturan, 
tary   participation   might  take  pUaT',^- 
don't  know  yet.  not  as  yet  my»^r-h,^  ' 

Replying  to  the  reports  that  he  hLJ*^ 
the  date  1©70  as  the  time  when  the  ¥  "^ 
would  take  over  in  the  United  BUb^*^ 
Muhammad  said  this  was  mlsrenrZ'  * 
and  that  what  he  actually  had  said  ^°.i* 
"by  1970  all  of  my  people,  or  meet  «»!.'*' 
at  least  90  percent  of  them  wiu  b/h?^ 
Ing  in  Islam— that "8  aU  that  was  said  •• 

Asked  about  whether  Fidel  Castro  •„ 
eluded    by    him    in    the    group   of  "^^^' 
men,"  he  said:  °"*«H 

"'I   am   BO  concerned    where   the  k  p.,, 
Negro   stands   and    what   he  should  hP 
who  he  should  try  to  Join  onto  that 7  k*"* 
no  time  to  study  the  history  of  CmL 
the  Spanish  people  in  the  South."  *"* 

The  Black  Muslin  movement  was  ■(» 
In  the  early  I930's  by  Wallace  Pard  orr? 
trolt,  who  later  disappeared.  Mr  Muw 
mad,  who  was  born  Eaijah  Poole  in  qZ^' 
85  years  ago.  took  over  the  leadership^ 
the  founder's  disappearance. 

I    asked    Mr    Muhammad   about  thli    i 

there.  I  asked,  a  mystery  about  what  h. 

pened  to  him?  ^1^ 

No  sir,  there  U  no  mystery  of  what  h«n. 

pened  to  him,"  he  answered.  ^' 

Could  Mr  Muhammad  say  what  hain-n-, 

"He  is  Just  waiting  for  his  propiTuL 
to  deliver  speeches."  h  "per  ua* 

Did  Mr  Muhammad  consider  Mr  Hi« 
(Whose  name  he  pronounces  Parad)  toh» 
not  only  a  holy  man  but  actually  a  d.-!! 
person?  ™ 

"He  is  God  Himself.  He  is  the  One  th«- 
we  have  been  looking  for  for  the  last  2 dim 
years  to  come  He  is  the  One  and  Hii  wZ 
bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  He  li  th. 
One  "'  ^ 

And  you  knew  him.  I  asked? 

"I  do  know  him." 

Is  Mr  Muhammad  In  touch  with  hte 
now? 

"'Yes,  spiritually." 

I  asked  him  about  a  successor.  Did  be 
have  in  mind  the  Identity  of  hU  own  luc- 
cessor.  since  he  himself  Is  known  as  the  m- 
spired  Messenger  of  Allah? 

THE    PUBLIC    ETE 

His  answer  to  this  was  a  swift  one: 
"No,  that  Is  not  my  Job  to  do  anything  like 
that.  This  work  that  has  been  put  upon  me 
to  do  by  the  will  of  Almighty  God  AlUh  who 
has  appointed  me.  there  will  be  no  lucli 
thing  as  a  successor  because  everything  will 
be  guided  according  to  the  will  of  Allah  uxl 
whatever  that  He  reveals  It  will  be  carted 
out,  and  it  is  like  today  we  have  the  moon 
and  the  sun  and  the  stars  up  there,  wkI 
they    are    not   changed    for   others" 

I  mentioned  that  his  minister,  Malcolm 
X.  was  much  in  the  public  eye.  and  on  tbe 
other  hand  his  own  children  are  active  In 
the  movement,  too. 

"All  my  family  are  believers,'"  he  lald 
"My  sons  and  daughters  and  their  children. 
all  of  them,  their  sons  and  daughters  Thej 
all  believe  and  they  all  follow  me  Now  \! 
you  are  referring  to  which  one  shall  be  the 
successor,  that  I  dont  know.  I  could  not 
say  that  because  I  have  not  got  a  meanlnf 
of  anything  of  the  kind,  and  so  therefon 
I  could  not  say  to  you  such  and  such  a  one 
will  be  the  successor,  even  if  I  were  to  die 
this  afternoon." 

I  asked  him  about  the  membership  figure 
in  his  approximately  80  temples  around  the 
country,  saying  that  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities seemed  agreed  that  the  hard  con 
membership  of  the  Black  Muslims  was  be- 
tween 5.000  and  6.000  members,  with  a  leB 
attached  following  of  between  160,000  and 
300,000. 
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1  don't  even  know  that  because  we  don't 
ttave  a  record  showing  that  figure."  he  lakL 
-That  flgtire  is  only  known  with  Anah." 

rrram  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

May  1.  1963] 

]7kcko  Edttcatos's  Seaschimc  Look 

AT    OTTB    SOCIITT 

(By  Robert  8.  Bird) 
In  his  cloistered  office  on  a  campus  In 
Washington.  DC.  a  Negro  university  presi- 
dent, distinguished  with  degrees  and  honors, 
answered  a  bitter  question  that  rattles  in 
the  mlnde  of  most  white  people  In  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

Why  dont  the  Negroes  themselves  do  more 
to  clean  up  crime  among  their  own  people? 
Negro  crime  In  Washington  Is  becoming 
a  global  scandal  as  foreign  diplomats  In  the 
Capital  watch  and  wonder  at  the  American 
failure  In  handling  the  peril  of  violence 
there. 

But  what  about  the  Negroes  themselves? 
Why  dont  they  do  something  about  policing 
their  own  people? 

I  asked  the  question  of  a  number  of  Ne- 
groes In  Washington  and  other  crlme- 
affllcted  cities.  But  the  answer  of  Dr.  James 
M.  Nabrtt.  Jr ,  president  of  Howard  Univer- 
sity, the  Nation's  biggest  predominantly 
Negro  university,  seemed  to  embrace  most 
searchlngly  and  vividly  a  viewpoint  shared 
by  all. 

It  was  a  little  surprising  to  hear  a  noted 
educator  from  the  academic  world — even 
though  a  Negro  one — speak  almost  as  devas- 
tatingly  about  white  America's  failures  In 
race  relations  as  the  Black  Muslims  them- 
selves, while  disagreeing  utterly  with  their 
phlloeop^y  and  what  he  called  their  hate 
declarations  and  talk  of  violence. 

But  Dr.  Nabrlt  Insisted  that  the  question 
needed  to  be  put  in  persi>ectlve,  and  he  gave 
It  bluntly. 

"Many  of  my  white  friends  come  to  me 
from  time  to  time  to  sympathize  with  me 
because  of  •omething  the  Negro  has  done 
or  something  some  Black  Muslim  has  said," 
he  l)egan.  "They  tell  me  they  are  very  sorry 
about  it.  But  I  reply,  don't  come  feeling 
sorry  for  me.  You  ought  to  sympathize  with 
society.  It  is  society  which  has  all  the  aber- 
rant personalities — the  white  ones  as  well 
as  the  Negro  ones. 

"I  tell  them  that  we  Negroes  don't  Indict 
the  white  race  because  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  or  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  or  George  Rock- 
well, the  American  Nazi  leader,  or  any  other 
persons  who  deviate  from  the  accepted  stand- 
ards. We  simply  hold  that  these  are  persons 
who  have  broken  off  In  some  abnormal  way 
within  society.  We  think  of  Uiem  as  belong- 
ing within  the  confines  of  the  group." 

Dr.  Nabrlt  knows  the  Negro  crime  subject 
from  first  hand  experience.  He  holds  a  law 
degree  with  honors  from  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity and  an  honorary  doctorate  In  law 
from  Morehouse  College  In  Atlanta,  where  he 
got  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  with  honors 
In  1928.  Sixty-two  years  old  now,  he  was  a 
practicing  lawyer  in  both  the  South  and 
the  North  before  becoming  a  national  au- 
thority on  civil  rights  and  constitutional 
law. 

As  an  educator  he  taught  law  for  20  years 
at  Howard  prior  to  his  appointment  as  presi- 
dent of  the  university  in  1960.  He  comes 
moreoveryrom  an  Atlanta  family  of  scholars 
who  havfc  made  important  careers  for  them- 
selves. 

Taking  all  these  things  together,  he  can 
afford  a  disarming  affectation  when  he  set- 
tles In  his  chair  to  talk.  Dr.  Nabrlt  dis- 
courses In  the  leisurely,  rotindabout  fashion 
of  a  crack-volced  country  preacher— making. 
however,  impressive  good  sense  In  every  sen- 
'<°ce.  He  smokes  a  cigar  and  waves  It 
•round  as  he  drives  home  a  point,  and  a  half 


dozen  spare  cigars  are  staclted  In  a  breast 
pocket. 

"I  say  to  my  white  friends,"  he  continued, 
"you  OQght  to  vntferstand  that  we  Ifegroes 
aren't  cotac  to  b«  twttar  than  American  so- 
dety  tfrlf,  We're  part  of  It.  YoiTre  talk- 
ing to  me  aa  If  the  Megro  ongtit  not  to  have 
any  of  theee  aberrations.  Btit  I  ny  the  Ne- 
gro, shoQld  mirror  everything  in  American 
society — because  he's  part  of  It.  That's  why 
I  don't  get  upaet  over  the  Black  Muslim  and 
over  all  these  other  things. 

"I'm  not  pleased  with  them,  but  I  am  not 
made  hopeless  or  led  to  feel  that  everything 
Is  going  to  collapse.  Rockwell  doesnt  rep- 
resent America,  he  Just  represente  some  peo- 
ple who  have  peculiar  ideas." 

Taking  his  time  in  circling  around  to  the 
target  question — Washington  crime — Dr. 
Nabrlt  warned  that  if  his  blunt  views  and 
those  of  other  equally  frank  speaking  Negroes 
were  printed  here  they  would  disturb  many 
well-meaning  whites  who  have  come  to  feel 
a  little  selX -righteous  about  the  "progress" 
of  the  Negroes. 

"But  they  ought  not  to  be  disturbed,"  he 
growled  from  his  tilted  back  chair,  "because 
this  country  was  conceived  and  developed 
and  built  under  a  revolutionary  set  of  prin- 
ciples— principles  that  agitated  and  stirred 
up  all  Europe  and  England  and  the  Americas 
from  the  1 700*8  straight  through  to  the  adop- 
tion of  our  Constitution  and  since. 

"The  point  Is,  some  of  the  fire  and  en- 
thusiasm and  advent\irousness  and  keen  per- 
ception of  all  that  has  become  blunted  by 
an  aflSuent  society,  and  by  the  fact  that  we 
are  in  a  leadership  role  in  the  free  world. 
But  if  people  in  other  countries  don't  think 
that  the  United  States  Is  big  enough  to  em- 
brace differences  In  people  they're  not  going 
to  accept  the  leadership  of  this  country." 

Howard  University's  campus  Is  vibrant  with 
the  hum  and  life  of  students  of  many  foreign 
nationalities,  of  varied  skin  colors,  and  di- 
verse languages.  Of  the  approximately  7,000 
students,  more  than  1.000 — more  than  any 
other  university  In  the  country — are  from 
other  countries  all  over  the  world. 

FRIEND  or  STATESMEN 

Dr.  Nabrlt  himself  has  sat.  moreover,  on 
International  conferences  In  other  countries 
and  has  a  wide  acquaintance  with  both  the 
statesmen  and  the  capitals  of  foreign  nations. 

He  argued  that  if  the  race  issue  Is  "un- 
settling" to  many  white  Americans  it  was 
the  facing  up  to  such  unsettling  Issues  in 
the  past  which  made  this  country  great.  He 
voiced  a  thought  heard  everjrwhere  In  Negro 
America,  that  time  Is  running  short  In  this 
country  for  redeeming  for  the  Negro  minority 
the  vaunted  promises  of  democracy.  Amer- 
ica does  not  have  the  time  left  that  the 
Roman  Empire,  or  ancient  Greece,  or  even 
England,  had  to  build  and  maintain  world 
leadership,  he  warned. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  grasp- 
ing for  the  kinds  of  things  that  would  make 
our  leadership  survive,"  he  said.  "And  I 
think  one  such  thing  is  tolerance  and  un- 
derstanding and  respect  for  people  who  dif- 
fer from  us. 

"We  Negroes  will  work  out  oxir  solution 
in  this  country  In  any  case,  because  we  have 
more  time  than  the  country  has.  I  dont 
mean  we  want  the  time — but  psychologically 
and  chronologically  we  have  more  time  to 
work  out  our  solutions  than  the  United 
States. 

"As  for  the  country,  we  ought  to  set  up  as 
a  pillar  of  our  society  the  Idea  of  alining 
our  Nation  with  the  philosophy  that  men 
differ  in  their  backgrounds  and  thoughts 
and  languages  and  colors — but  they  are  all 
men." 

Meantime,  he  emphasized,  Negro  resent- 
ment at  the  dlsadvantageoxis  position  In 
which  they  remain  a  full  century  after  slav- 
ery is  running  higher  than  ever. 


"And  one  of  the  ways  It  is  manifesting 
Itself."  he  said.  "U  through  t2uae  SOOXKK) 
people  whom  Elijah  Muhammad  bM  (ot  in 
the  Black  Muslim  movement.  We  ought  to 
understand,  though,  that  it  U  a  marvel  that 
more  of  this  resentment  has  not  been  stored 
up  within  the  Negro,  that  he  has  been  able 
to  Uike  all  he  has  taken  without  becoming 
absolutely  anti- American,  antlwhlte,  anti- 
cverythlng. 

"It  shows  qualities  Which  the  Negro  and 
America  both  ought  to  be  proud  about  be- 
cause, given  the  same  circumstances,  I  don  t 
know  of  another  race  that  would  have  re- 
acted this  way  over  that  period  of  time." 

Coming  around  to  the  subject  of  Negro 
violence.  Dr.  Nabrlt  continued: 

"Some  of  the  Negroes  do  feel  violent,  of 
course.  But  we  don't  have  anybody  In  the 
Negro  group  preaching  that  sort  of  thing 
In  organized  fashion  except  in  the  Black 
Muslims.  And  I  would  hope  we  would  have 
fewer  of  those,  because  it's  futile  and  de- 
structive of  everything  that  would  make  life 
worth  having. 

"We  are  trying  to  narrow  the  circum- 
ference around  them,  and  to  show  the  weak- 
nesses of  their  arguments  about  separation 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  But  theee  people 
are  shrewd.  They  can  do  some  things  taat 
not  even  the  churches  can  do.  They  oan 
control  their  people. 

A    CONSUICING    HATRED 

"These  Black  Muslims  dont  drink,  they 
dont  smoke,  they  dont  run  around  with 
other  women.  They  stick  with  their  fam- 
ilies and  pay  their  debts.  Their  people  do 
a  lot  of  things  we  would  like  to  see  every- 
body practice.  So  you  have  to  watch  them 
because  of  thoee  things,  to  see  that  they 
dont  capture  people.  Because  the  other 
thing  is  worse.  It's  a  consuming  hatred  they 
have,  and  they  may  erupt  In  violence  as 
they  have  already  done  In  some  places  All 
these  things  call  for  America  to  do  some- 
thing about  these  things  that  are  wrong  in 
our  society." 

The  university  president  frequently  re- 
ferred to  the  good  Intentions  of  many  white 
citizens,  contrasting  them  with  the  harsh 
realities  as  seen  through  Negro  eyes. 

"I  think  this  country  would  like  to  see  us 
get  an  even  break,"  he  philosophized,  "but 
the  image  which  so  many  Negroes  get  from 
this  country  is  not  that  at  all.  If  you  have 
been  down  in  Mississippi  or  Alabama  or 
Georgia— where  I  have  been— you  know 
that's  not  the  image  there. 

"Their  image  Is  of  fear,  and  bodily  harm, 
and  economic  boycotts,  and  intimidation  of 
aU  kinds.  These  are  with  the  Negro  every 
day.  His  fear  is  of  getting  less  Justice  in  the 
courts  even  if  he  shows  the  ner\'e  and  ability 
to  get  somebody  to  represent  him 

"I  have  lived  in  the  South.  There  the 
sheriff  is  the  man.  I  dont  care  what  people 
write  In  books,  it's  the  sheriff  who  has  con- 
tact with  the  Jury  list,  with  the  taxes,  and 
assessments,  and  all  the  legal  and  illegal  ac- 
tivities going  on  In  the  county.  He  can 
make  a  person's  life  miserable  by  harass- 
ment— I  mean  white  or  black. 

"Only  a  few  white  people  in  the  county  can 
do  anything  with  him,  and  they  work  hand 
In  glove  with  him.  So  to  the  Negro  in  these 
counties  In  the  South  the  Image  of  America 
is  the  hnage  of  the  sheriff.  This  is  what 
people  dont  understand.  Many  of  the  sher- 
iffs are  good  people,  however,  else  the  Negroes 
would  not  have  survived. 

"But  the  importance  that  this  southern 
Negro  sees  in  the  elections  in  the  United 
States  is  not  who  Is  elected  President,  aU  he 
wants  to  know  is  who's  going  to  be  sheriff. 
That's  the  person  who's  going  to  be  on  his 
back.  I'm  not  talking  about  Negroes  in  the 
tiniversltles.  I'm  talking  about  the  ordinary 
Negro  whose  life  Is  Just  one  risk  after  an- 
other." 
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Dr^Nabrlt.  who  spent  much    tlni<?   in   the      and  I  are  dlactiaalng  right  now.  the?  would      am  studvlnif  e]p<-trlrit,r  «nH  r.     . 

alon  In  hlB  Tolce  "'""  "'^'^  acoum     WAMxiNOTOir  amcx                    Meanwhile,    here    we    are    trying   to  u 

"For  people  to  talk  about  the  trend  In  the  Dr.    Jamee   M.    Nabrtfi   commenU    about  S*^t"  »i^^.,^°?...***  ".  «»«<»tlon  ,oS 

United   SUtes    being  a   trend    toward   equal  ^egro  problema   In   Bob«rt  S.    Blrd'«  article  ,7!>,i^  •.JT^^         Jk     ^  *  ""  "»  *■>«* 

opportunities,  thafs  true  enough— but  this  *«"■«  "»<*•  agalnat  the  background  of  a  city  „ " t!*  !  . ,     .7'  .T**  •<'"caUon  that  miiTi 

southern  Negro  cant  see  It."  he  said.     "He  ^^^^e  the  population   U  dominated  by   Ne-  ^.^  ^    f,l7..         ™»<^»^>i^««  »nd  the  t^T 

cant  see  any  trend.     The  white  people  are  ^°^  »n<l  where  crime  problems  are  stagger-  '^"1"*""  °'  today. 

not  even  talking  to  him.  '°Sf                                                                                                           thrjci:  things  nkxdci) 

"So  If  you  asked  him  what  the  trend  Is  he  Negro  slums  In  the  Nation's  Capital  rank          Dr    Nabrlt  said  that  to  prevent  hati-i-i 

would   say    people   are    getting    meaner    and  ^"^^  ^^'^  worst      Muggings,  robbery,  and  oth-  vloleoce   In   America   three  thlno  •«,     **• 

moaner,  and  he   has  taken  all  he  can   take.  ^  violence  have  taken  place  within  sight  of  dally  needed  In  society— "and  forconf  '*'*" 

And  he  Just  has  to  do  something  about  It.  ^^e   White   House.     Racial    violence   reached  to  the  basic  principles  of  thu  coi^t^'^ 

And  this  surprises  the  white  people  In   the  *  P«»*  •»"*  Thanksgiving  In  a  Hot  at  a  high  for  conformity  to  the  basic  prlnclDh*    ,  "''^ 

South.-  school  football  game  that  shocked  the  city,  country    and    a    little    moral    leaderahi  **"* 

Dr.   Nabrlt  circled   beck   on   the  crlme-ln-  Some  of  the  facts  and  figures  In  the  situation  places  where  It  ought  to  be  shown  "         ^  *" 

Washington  question,  offering  a  profound  In-  follow                                                                                   j^f.  ^hree  basics,  he  said  were 

sight  into  this  problem.  Population   (i960  census).  763.966:   Negro.          •'One.  to  do  something  about  mor* 

A  basic  difficulty  Is.  he  said,  that  the  Negro  *11.737:    white.    345.263;    other.    6.966.      Per-  distributing     education     of    citizens    i*'*'^' 

masses  are  being  asked  by  the  whites  to  as-  centage  Negro.  54.  groups.                                                    "■   m  »u 

sume   citizenship   responsibility   before   they  Gain  In  Negroes.  1940-60.  224,000     Decline          "Two.  to  enable  people  to  live  wher.  »v 

are  allowed  citizenship  freedoms.  In  whites.   194O-60.   13C  ooo  are  able  to  live  and  where  they  have  art 

"My  flrst  answer  to  this  crime  problem  Is."  Percentage  of  adult  Negroes  arrested.  1962:  to  live.                                                              *"'* 

he  said,  "that  all  of  us  need  to  work  on  the  „           ^          "Three,  to  enable  people  to  work  ann  v  , 

doing  In  Washington  about  the  crime  matter  „,,r/ilr^':;H"hV-Vi;.",,V"";"'"V"r S  proposing  that   the   Marines   be  callZrt..^ 

but  what  the  citizens  are  doing  about  It.  Burglary  and   breaking  and  entering...  87  ^elbclean   ud   the  Washiro^   ^!      ^  ^ 

"I    was   called    Into   a   meetS>g    with    very  ^^J'^^r.  Involving  sums  of  $50  or  high-  Tuon  ^           Washington  crime  ^u,. 

good  white  friends  of  mine  recently  when  a  AuYo'thefts"         ^1  ""'*   Uouble   Is  we  are   not  deallna  wo, 

fTfind  nfTrn'l'\°J'"   '""l"^  """^  ''''°  ''  "      Crimes  of  aFr's^'rU ~ " ,  JJ  ^""^  '^'""^^  ^^at  produce  thU  sltuaUon."  2 

friend  of  mine.  a£ked  me  what  we  were  doing                                           - •*"  said    In    summation.     "But    If   we  don't  d! 

about   this   crime   situation       She   said   she  '  About.  something  about  It  then  In  10  years  we  wm 

couldn't  walk  In  the  park  at  night.  okx  step  at  a  time  have   to  have  troops  m  all   the  big  ciuj-. 

"I  said,   this  thing  affects  us  all       Youre  ..j  have  to  tell  these  people  things  one  step  ^*=*"**,  ^''H    b*'*   hundreds   of   thouMMi 

not  the  only  one  who  cant  walk  In  the  park  at  a   time      I  say    if  you  wll     do   this  first  °'  P^P""  "^^^  '''"  ^^*  °o  '"'y  ^  m^ 

at   night      I   told   her   we   have   had   fear  of  then    the   po  legman   wuV  To     iat   you   up  "^'"^  *"'*  '^'^  ^  "^''^^  ^'^  welfare^i, 

walking  in  parks  at  night  all  our  llves-but  t^^en  you  ^U  get  heat.     AU   the  phU^phy  ^'V"  *  •'"°   ''^'"'^^   ^   '^^  something  tZ 

^°t  thL   .trlX/'r'^  f '  ^"^      '^ir*"  about' citizenship   responslbllltlLand^r^ee!  «<^'^ty  to  live  on.-                                   "^ 

got  that  straightened   out  we   were   able   to  dom  doesn't  reach  th^man  and  his  family      ,„           .     .                

make  some  headway  m  that  meeting."  at  all      The  family  doesn't  have  anythlng^ou  '^'°'"  ^^^  ^*'*  ^°'^  ""^'^  Tribune.  Us,  J 

Dr  Nabrlt  moved  to  the  heart  of  the  Wash-  can  hook  Into.     It's  like  trying  to  hang  up  a  ^^^ ' 

ington   problem,   saying:  gurt    of   clothes    in    a   closet   without   hooks  '^^^     Negroes -MAarm     Luthe«    Kiwc    Qt. 

"The  Negro   cannot   assume   the   responsl-  The  clothes  Just  fall  right  down  on  the  floor  sceibes  the  Hurbt 

^'h'^J^^^^   *   *^'^"*''    ""'^**   ^*   understands  "The  lives  of  these  people  are  a  scramble  (By  Robert  S.  Bird) 

What  they  are.  for  existence,  and  the  rules  we  live  by  don't  Dr     Martin    Luther    Kin<»      ir  •.    r.m^  , 

•I  say  m  all  my  speeches  that  the  Negro  mean  anything  to  them      It's  as  If  the  rule,  Atlanta    Is    not   much  farger  ^tuaSfL^ 

must  assume   the  responslbUltles   before   we  don't  exist      Certainly,   they  would   listen  If  some  of  the^^l  Sus  In  which  he  l^  J^ 

S  nreLh^ft**  .n^^r  ^'V  ""l  ''^'''  !°'  '""      ^°"  '^^'^  ^°'^  ^^^"^  ''"''  '°"«-'»^«^"  they'd      time  with  liTt  miny  ^p  e  tmnk^"S^ 
to   preach    it-and   I  do   try    to  convince   as      go  out  and   mug  somebody.     Or   mug  you."      honor  and  distinction  *  ^m  oeea 

^^^  r^^r?  ^  \J^         1  T^  "^Z   °^          °^   ^*^'""  <**^"«^  th«  difficulties  qualified  When  he  Is  not  in  Jail  or  out  on  the  n»d 

Sr^n^nn.  .??.nH       t  *  H,^"^  **°"  '  ^*'''  ^'^"^^  ''*"*'  '"^  »*"'"8  anything  but  menial  protesting,    preaching   or   lecturUig  ^H 

this  fine  line  of  understanding  jobs   In   the   big   private   firms   and  office.   In  year-old   Dr    King  can   usually  ^fou!^  m 

They   can  t  see   that.     All   they    think    Is  Washington,  and  he  spoke  with  deep  feeling  this  cublcle-llke  office  In  the  Southern  Chi*- 

that  they  are  not  being  treated  like  others  In  about  discrimination  In  the  Important  build-  tlan  Leadership  Conference  headquarter*  qd 

our  society     So  when  we  begin  talking  about  Ing  Industry  In  Washington  against  allowing  Auburn  Avenue  In  AtlanU 

what    their    responsibilities    are    It    doesn't  Negroes  Into  the  various  construction  unions.  This   Is  where  I  Interviewed  him  one  (Ut 

make  any  impression  on  them  at  all                          He   himself   was   under   attack   by   student  recently— before  he  went  down  to  BlnnUn- 

"Now  I  think  this  la  one  of  the  responsl-  groups    at    Howard    this    spring    because    no  ham  to  end  up  In  Jail  again.     Pot  the  IJtt 

bllltles  of  Negro  leadership,  to  try  to  get  this  Negroes  were  allowed  to  be  employed  In  the  time 

across,  and  I  think  Negro  leadership  Is  trying.  construction  of  a  new  $4  million  gymnasium  the  problem 

I   notice   that   Dr    Martin   Luther   King.    Jr  .  on  the  Howard  University  campus      He  told  Dr    King  had  made  an  Interesting  calcuJs- 

advocate.    It    In    all    his    speeches,    and    the  about    the    fru.stratlon    he    had    encountered  tlon  on  the  progTesi  or,ch^  TnS^Sn  U. 

^v^^^v,  ^    advocating    It^     They    all    realize  when    he    protested    to    contractors,    unions.  the  South,  and  he  offered  It  to  me  Man  u- 

that    there    are    citizenship    responslbllltle*  and  Federal  agencies  (the  gym  Is  being  fed-  pianatlon  of  why  there  seemed  to  be  k>  much 

which    free   people   have    to    assume,    and    If  erally  financed.       But  still  no  Negroes  were  hurry    by    the    Negroes    for    advancement  q( 

you're  reaching  for  freedom  you  had  better  employed   on    the   project.  their  civil  rlghU 

assume    them^    But   that's    not   easy    to   get          Such    discrimination    has    devastating    ef-  "We  face  the  frustrating  problem  "  he  Mid. 

acroM  to  the  Negro  people  as  It  Is  to  sit  here  feet  on  the  motivation  of  youngsters  who  are  "of   having   a   Supreme   Court  decision  Uisl 

and  discuss  It  studying,  or  would  like  to  study,  vocational  was    handed    down    some   8    years  ago     T»» 

Though   Dr     Nabrlt   Insists    that    the    pre-  skills  such  as  electricity    he  warned      Speak-  only  7  8  percent  of  the  Negro  studenU  of  tbt 

ventlon  of  Negro  crime  la  a  task  for  all  so-  Ing  of  such  youngsters  from  the  Negro  masses  South   are  attending  Integrated  schooU  Ui» 

clety  and  not  for  the  Negroes  alone,  still  he  In   Washington,   he  continued:  year,  a  hundred  years  after  our  emanclpsOoo 

personally  ordered  the  university  months  ago           "They  don't  have  any   books  In  the  home  from  slavery 

to  initiate  several  different  kinds  of  programs  and  they  don't  have  enough  food  or  clothing  This  means  wp  are  barely  making  1  per- 

to  improve  Negro  famUy  life  and  living  con-  They  may  have  a  radio  or  a  television— that  cent  progress  a  year,  and  that  If  It  conllnuei 

dltlons   In    slum   or   run-down    areas    in    the  would   be   their   only   contact   with   our   cul-  at  this  pace  It  will  take  92  more  years  to  Id - 

vicinity   of   the   Howard   campus      He    keeps  ture      The   parents   themselvea  are  short  of  tegrate  the   public  schools  of  the  South - 

in  close  touch  with  these  programs,  and  he  motivation  and  ambition,   the  whole   family  I  made  a  fast  calculation  of  my  own     AM- 

was  thinking  of  them  when  he  said:  sees    nothing    behind    them,   nothing    in    the  Ing  92  to  1963.  I  got  the  year  AD  2066  u  tl» 

"If  you  went   out   and    talked   to   families  present,  nothing  In  the  future  one   when     at   that  rate — school   IntegrmOon 

near  the  university  where  a  white  policeman          "So    the    youngsters    drop    out    of    school  In  the  South  would  be  completed 

beat    up    a    Negro    father    of    a    family    last  They're    not    Interested    in    studying      They  The  shape  of  the  world  today  Just  dossol 

week— a  family  that  lacked  food  and  heat —  may  have  high  IQ's  but  they  get  to  talking  afford  us  the  luxury  of  such  slow  movement," 

and  If  you  spoke   to   them  about  what   you  to  some  fellow  on  the  corner  and  he  says  I  Dr    King  said  dryly. 
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THE    UBGENCT 

As  a  Baptist  minister  In  Montgomery,  Ala., 
in  1965  he  launched  during  the  Negro  bus 
boycott  there  the  first  hlstorymaklng  ex- 
periment In  nonviolence  techniques  and  then 
tjie  nonviolence  movement  for  Negro  rights 
tias  philosophy  of  creative  protest  against 
gegregatlon.  Since  spread  around  the  coun- 
try, and  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  (SCLC),  which  he  heads  as 
president,  has  become  the  principal  coordi- 
nating agency  for  a  number  of  aflQllated  non- 
violence groups. 

Dr.  King's  own  stature  as  a  Negro  rights 
leader  Is  perhaps  unsurpassed  In  the  Nation 
now.  and  he  moves  through  a  broader  band 
of  the  spectrum  than  probably  any  other  fig- 
ure in  the  country.  His  name  and  his  pres- 
ence are  powerful  symbols  among  the  20 
million  Negroes  of  America. 

In  an  Interview  which  lasted  almost  2 
hours  he  was  especially  Interested  In  ex- 
plaining the  sense  of  urgency  that  pervades 
the  Negro  world  today. 

"There  Is  abysmal  Ignorance  on  the  part 
of  many,  many  white  people,  even  those  of 
good  will,  about  progress  being  made  In 
civil  rights,"  he  said.  "There  Is  a  feeling  that 
much  more  progress  Is  being  made  than 
actually  Is  being  made." 

Then  he  went  directly  Into  the  essence  of 
this  sense  of  urgency,  reinforcing  In  his  own 
calm  way  the  same  thoughts  I  had  heard 
from  other  Negroes  with  fiashes  of  anger  In 
their  words.  What  he  said  furnished  the 
answer  to  the  question  often  asked  by  white 
people— What  is  it  the  Negroes  want? 

"Three  simple  words  can  describe  the  na- 
ture of  the  social  revolution  that  Is  taking 
plsce  and  what  Negroes  really  want."  he  con- 
tinued. "They  are  the  words  'all.'  'now,' 
and  'here.' 

"That   Is,   we    do    not    want    some   of    our 
rights,  we  do  not  want  token  handouts  here 
and  there — because  that  Is  one  of  the  great 
problems  we  must  deal  with  now,  tokenism. 
"We  are  saying   that   we   want   all   of  our 
rights,  not  some,  and  we  are  also  saying  we 
want  all  of  our  rights  here. 
the    mood 
We  want  all  of  them. 

"Now  when  I  say  'here'  I  am  speaking  of 
here  In  the  United  States  and  here  In  the 
South,  The  mood  of  the  Negro  now  Is  very 
Interesting  In  connection  with  this  Idea. 
My  experience  Is  that  Negroes  who  live  In 
the  South  are  now  saying  we  are  not  going 
to  run  from  this  thing  but  we  are  going  to 
stay  right  here  and  struggle  for  our  rights 
here 

"The  mood  of  Negroes  now  is  that  we  are 
Americans,  and  America  Is  our  home — we 
don't  need  any  back-to-Afrlca  movement.  I 
still  contend  that  the  black  nationalist 
movement  will  never  appeal  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Negroes.  It  will  appeal  to  some  as 
long  as  the  problem  Is  with  us.  and  It  Is 
symptomatic  of  the  discontent  and  frustra- 
tion and  bitterness  of  many  Negroes. 

"The  third  word  Is  "now."  Here  again  I 
find  that  many  people  feel  we  have  a  long 
time,  and  that  It  will  take  time  to  solve  the 
problem,  and  all  that.  Of  course  we  realize 
that  the  problem  can't  be  solved  overnight. 
But  all  too  often  those  who  live  with  the 
myth  of  time  have  the  Idea  that  time  Is  go- 
ing to  solve  the  problem. 

"They  fall  to  realize  that  time  Is  neutral— 
and  it  can  be  used  constructively  or  destruc- 
tively, and  the  people  of  111  will  have  used 
time  more  effectively  than  the  people  of 
?'->od  will. 

"And  this  Is  why  I  sny  that  we  may  have 
to  repent  In  this  generation  not  merely  for 
the  vitriolic  actions  and  words  of  the  bad 
P*ople.  but  also  for  the  appynlllng  silence  and 
apathy  of  the  good  people." 

the  braves 
Whether  addressing  a  couple  of  thousand 
P*opIe  In  an  auditorium  or  talking  privately 


In  this  little  ofBce  at  his  somewhat  cluttered 
desk,  E>r.  King  carries  Immense  conviction. 

This  comes  partly  from  hla  background, 
for  his  father  was  a  clergyman  before  him; 
and  partly  from  the  nature  of  his  dedication 
and  sp>eclal  mission.  I  had  watched  him 
risking  his  life  around  the  clock  in  Mont- 
gomery 8  years  ago  when  that  city  was  torn 
with  strife  and  when  dynamite  bombs  were 
being  set  off,  and  he's  still  exposing  himself 
to  danger  In  trouble  spots  In  the  South. 
This  kind  of  bravery  helps  to  convey  con- 
viction when  he  8{>eaks. 

Actually  his  office  Is  a  kind  of  commvmlca- 
tions  center  with  the  world.  For  he  Is  In 
touch  constantly  not  only  with  protest- 
groups  around  the  South  but  also  with  na- 
tional and  world  figures  all  around  this 
country  and  as  far  away  as  India,  where  he 
Is  a  friend  and.  In  a  sense,  a  student  of 
Prime  Minister  Nehru. 

"So,  I  can  sense  In  the  Negro  community 
all  over  this  country,"  he  went  on,  "a  feel- 
ing of  'now.'  That  Is,  a  feeling  of  wanting 
freedom  not  100  years  or  50  years  from  now, 
but  tomorrow  morning. 

"There  Is  also  a  feeling  that  some  progress 
is  being  made.  In  the  South  you  can  see 
real  signs  of  progress,  because  here  there  is 
an  overt,  glaring  syBtem  that  has  legal  sanc- 
tion. So  you  can  easUy  see  progress  when 
you  know  that  last  year  Negroes  could  not  go 
to  theaters  In  Atlanta  and  they  can  go  today. 
"You  know  that  2  years  ago  the  Negroes 
could  not  eat  at  a  lunch  counter  In  down- 
town Atlanta  but  today  they  can.  This  Is  a 
breaking  down  of  the  system  of  segregation 
In  a  gradual  way.  but  at  least  It's  moving." 
the  danger 
But  in  one  area.  Dr.  King  emphasized, 
there  is  retrogression  and  danger.  That  Is  In 
the  area  of  Negro  employment.  And  here 
he  calls  on  President  Kennedy  for  executive 
action. 

"We  are  reUogresslng  In  this  area  rather 
than  progressing,  and  I  am  sure  that  a  lot  of 
this  Is  the  result  of  automation,"  he  said. 
"So  the  Negro  has  been  limited  to  unskilled 
and  semiskilled  labor,  and  because  of  dis- 
crimination In  the  South  he  has  been  refused 
apprenticeship  training. 

"Now  these  Jobs  are  going  away,  the  un- 
skilled and  semiskilled  Jobs,  and  this  makes 
a  great  problem  In  unemployment.  The 
danger  Is  that  if  something  Isn't  done  about 
employment  discrimination  and  housing  dis- 
crimination— then  social  problems  will  con- 
tinue to  mount,  and  Juvenile  delinquency 
will  grow." 

Dr.  King  predicted  what  a  number  of  other 
Negroes  In  various  fields  have  told  me. 

"If  something  isn't  done  In  a  hurry  and 
In  a  vigorous  way,  explosive  situations  will 
develop,  particularly  in  the  large  Industrial 
areas  of  the  North,  where  you  have  great 
numbers  of  Negroes  with  these  frustrations 
emerging." 

As  far  back  as  a  year  ago  in  May  he  him- 
self had  urged  President  Kennedy  to  sign 
a  sweeping  executive  order  to  end  discrimi- 
nation In  the  whole  broad  Federal  areas 
where  Federal  funds  are  being  used.  Dr. 
King's  Idea  was  that  this  would  end  segrega- 
tion In  many  places  where  it  exists  now,  and 
would  create  an  atmosphere  for  Integration 
on  all  levels. 

His  view  of  the  President  is  rather  sharply 
pointed.  It  may  be  recalled  that  in  the  heat 
of  the  1960  presidential  campaign  presi- 
dential candidate  Kennedy  made  a  telephone 
call  to  Dr.  King's  wife  In  Atlanta  sympa- 
thizing with  her  over  her  husband's  particu- 
lar Jail  confinement  at  that  time.  This  ges- 
ture was  credited  with  securing  for  Mr. 
Kennedy  the  Negro  vote  of  the  country. 

But  the  Negro  leader  made  It  eloquently 
clear  to  me  that  he  feels  the  President  could 
do  a  great  deal  more  than  Is  being  done  by 
him  to  advance  the  catise  of  Integration. 
Still,  he  did  not  want  to  be  represented  as 
suggesting  that  the  President  lacks  good  will. 


"I  know  he  has  problems  and  I  don't  want 
to  overlook  them,"  he  said,  "and  I  certainly 
don't  want  to  give  the  Impression  that  the 
President  Isn't  a  man  of  good  will.  1  think  If 
one  compares  what  he  has  already  done  In 
civil  rights  with  that  of  his  predecessors,  he 
has  done  more. 

"But  still  I  feel  this  problem  Is  so  grave 
now  that  It  takes  more  than  applying  a  little 
vaseline  to  a  cancer— It's  going  to  take  a 
vigorous  approach  that  really  goes  to  the 
roots." 

THE    crcisiON 

In  essence  Dr.  King  proposed  that  the 
President  make  a  great  moral  decision,  a 
historic  decision. 

"Now  certainly  he  would  get  a  great  deal 
of  opposition  from  members  of  his  own 
party,"  Dr.  King  said.  "I  mean  the  southern 
members  of  his  party.  It  would  mean  they 
would  take  a  stand  against  other  phases  of 
his  legislative  program.  But  as  I  have  said  to 
the  President  in  discussing  this  very  matter, 
these  men  are  going  to  vote  against  many 
phases  of  his  legislative  program  anyway 
They  were  against  medical  care  for  the  aged, 
against  his  farm  bill,  and  they  are  going  to 
fight  the  tax  cut. 

"So  I  don't  see  the  consistency  here  of 
saying  that  I  need  these  men  for  my  total 
legislative  program,  for  my  foreign  aid  bill, 
and  this  and  that,  and  so  we  can't  arouse 
their  Ire  too  much  on  civil  rights  because 
they  are  going  to  vote  against  most  of  It 
anyway, 

"I  think  it  Is  better  for  a  man  to  go  down 
taking  a  strong  moral  position  than  to  go 
down  anyway,  and  you  compromise  In  the 
process.  I  believe  It  would  be— I  am  sure 
It  would  be— the  right  moral  decision  And 
every  great  decision  that  has  been  made  by 
a  great  President  In  this  area  has  brought 
opposition.  But  when  we  look  back  over  It 
we  see  that  It  put  the  Nation  in  the  right 
direction  from  the  signing  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  by  Abe  Lincoln  right  on 
through." 

The  Negro  leader  summed  It  up  In  these 
words : 

"I  feel  that  ever  and  again  In  history  you 
find  those  moments  when  that  which  is 
morally  right  Is  also  politically  expedient 
And  I  think  It  would  be  politically  expedient 
for  it  would  not  hurt  the  President  In  terms 
of  getting  reelected  because  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  it  is  going  to  be  In  the  large 
Industrial  areas  of  the  North — New  York 
California,  Ellnols,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  some  others— that  one  must  think  of 
winning  an  election. 

"And  In  these  communities  you  have 
enough  liberal  forces  In  the  white  com- 
munity and  enough  Negro  folks  to  turn  an 
election.  So  I  don't  think  It  would  be  po- 
litical suicide  for  the  President.  I  think  It 
would  be  a  wise  political  action  as  well  as 
one  of  great  moral  value.  And  It  Is  very  sel- 
dom that  one  has  the  opportunity  to  do  that 
which  Is  morally  right  and  also  that  which 
U  politically  expedient." 

THE    TTNTOUCHABLES 

Dr.  King  had  a  couple  of  other  points  to 
make  on  the  general  worry  to  him  of  Negro 
employment.  One  Is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ought  affirmatively  to  move  out  to 
help  the  depressed  Negro  classes  In  the  same 
way  the  Government  of  India  has  financially 
assisted  the  caste  of  untouchables  after  dis- 
crimination against  them  had  been  outlawed 
by  the  new  constitution  of  the  newly  Inde- 
pendent nation. 

"I  remember  when  In  India  hearing  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  make  speeches  condemning 
untouchablllty  on  at  least  three  occasions  In 
6  weeks,"  he  said.  "I  think,  rather  frankly, 
that  not  even  yet  since  1954  has  a  President 
of  the  United  States  made  a  major  speech 
or  major  statement  really  saying  that  Inte- 
gration was  right  and  segregation  wrong. 
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"It'i  always  a  we  mnax.  do  thU  becauce  the 
lav  amy  do  U'  ■ort  at  thing.  It  never  comea 
out  Uiat  Um  purpose  of  ttie  law  U  to  eetablUh 
JiuUce.  and  that  which  la  rlKht,  and  Uiat 
Mr.  Meredith  must  go  to  the  Univeralty  of 
Mlsaieaippl  not  merely  becauae  the  Supreme 
Court  rendered  a  decision  but  becauae  he  la 
your  brother  and  thia  la  right,  and  that 
MUalaalppi  will  never  come  Into  Ita  right  rela- 
tioLioixipe  until  thla  can  be  done  In  a  oaturai 
and  normal  and  moral  manner  But  I  saw 
this  In  India,  where  the  Prime  Minister  con- 
stantly brought  this  out. 

"But  agraln  another  thing  la  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  date  when  the  nation  gained 
tte  Independence  it  started  out  giving  m.11- 
llons  of  rupees  a  year  for  the  Improvement 
and  derelopment  of  the  untouchablea  who 
had  been  dLacrlmlnated  against  for  thou- 
sands of  years. 

"When  I  talked  with  Nehru  about  that  he 
said,  we  couldn  t  thinlt  ctf  talking  about  re- 
fusing to  discriminate  against  untouchables 
without  thinking  somebow  of  dolnir  some- 
tiiing  ourselves  and  taking  some  reaponsl- 
bUlty  to  lift  the  standards  of  the  people 
whom  we  have  exploited  ail  theae  years 

"He  said  that  might  be  a  Uttle  discrim- 
ination in  reverse,  giving  them  somethlnft  we 
don't  give  others — but  this,  he  said,  was 
our  way  of  atoning  for  what  we  have  done 
to  these  people  for  thousands  of  years  Well. 
the  Negro  has  not  had  that  help  In  America, 
and  It's  only  natural  that  some  of  these  prob- 
lems of  lagging  standards  will  produce  prob- 
lems In  the  transition  period  " 

The  other  approach  Dr  King  Is  undertak- 
ing toward  helping  Negro  employment  la 
through  tlM  "selective  buying"  campaign 
that  la  being  pushed  around  various  cities 
in  the  country  against  Orma  that  discrim- 
inate against  Negroes  In  employment.  This, 
he  said,  will  be  a  major  program  for  this 
year. 

THX  cmmcisjc 
Dr  King  stands  at  the  opposite  pole  from 
the  Black  Muslim  leader.  EHljah  Muhammad, 
who  scathingly  criticised  Dr  King  In  an 
Interview  with  me.  Dr  King,  on  the  other 
hand,   was   critical   of   the   Black   Muslims. 

"I  think  this  Black  Muslim  movement  Is 
very  sensational."  he  said,  "and  consequently 
It  will  excite  and  get  a  good  deal  of  coverage. 
But  the  thing  that  amaaes  ms  Is  not  how 
many  Negroes  have  been  willing  to  join  this 
movement  but  that  more  Negroes  have  not 
joined  It.  When  you  think  of  the  number 
who  have  given  overt  allegiance  by  Joining. 
and  those  who  somehow  share  the  views  of 
this  group,  it's  amazing. 

"Their  membership  really  la  almost  less 
than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  Negro 
population.  The  PBI  estimates  Its  member- 
ship at  perhaps  75.000  for  the  whole  Nation, 
but  I  would  think  many  more  would  share 
Ita  philosophy.  I  would  think  a  great  num- 
ber of  Negroes  are  at  least  In  agreement  with 
them  on  their  statement  of  the  race  situa- 
tion. 

"But  It  seems  to  me  that  this  other  move- 
ment that  Is  all  around  the  country  now. 
engaging  In  nonviolent  direct  acUon.  has  ap- 
pealed to  many  more  people  becauae  they  see 
a  way  out  through  thla  You  can  channel- 
ize legitimate,  healthy  discontent  through 
creative  channels  In  the  nonviolence  move- 
ment. 

"The  Black  Muslim  movement  channelizes 
tt  through  negative  and  bitter  chaxmels. 
The  nonviolent  movement  says  that  the 
anger  I  have  Is  an  anger  that  Is  almost 
Inevitable  In  a  situation  I  am  in.  but  this 
discontent  which  Is  necessary  for  a  change 
In  the  social  situation  can  be  channelized 
in  a  creative  channel. 

•TTou  dont  need  to  hate  In  the  process, 
and  when  we  talk  about  love  at  this  point 
we  are  not  talking  about  emoUonal  bosh  or 
sentimental  affection.  It's  nonsense  to  tell 
an  oppressed  people  to  love  their  oppressors 


in  an  affecUonats  sense.  But  ws*rs  talking 
about  sooMtmng  much  dsspsr.  Nov  this  U 
why  ths  Muallma  cant  ffst  off  ths  ground  In 
<=*"••  vhere  you  have  povarful  nonviolent 
moveoosnta. 

"They've  been  In  Atlanta  S  years  and  It 
was  Intw^ssUng  that  the  AUanta  Conatltu- 
Uon  had  a  series  of  5  arUcles  on  the  Mus- 
lim movement,  and  at  ths  end  of  the  series 
they  said  that  ths  Muallma  had  M  members 
in  the  temple  In  Atlanta. 

"In  the  nonviolent  movement  we've  had 
as  many  as  4.0OO  studenta  partlclpntlng  at 
one  time  But  we've  never  had  a  series  of 
articles  on  that  " 

Dr  King  w;imed  thnt  grave  elements  of 
dan^r  reside  In  the  Bl.vk  Muslim  move- 
ment. This  Is  because  It  appeals  to  people  on 
the  periphery  of  life,  he  said,  and  he  added: 

■  r  think  that  this  is  a  danger  There  Is  no 
doubt  about  It  If  this  movement  grows  and 
conUnues  ^^  grow  It  can  create  an  atmos- 
phere for  a  (Treat  deal  of  bitterness  and 
hatred,  and  can  brlnjj  about  a  niffhtmarlsh 
situation  In  any  big  city  In  the  country  It 
has  dan(?erous  overtonee.  and  no  doubt 
about  It  - 

(From   the  New  York   Herald  Tribune.  May 
3.    19031 
TkN   Nccsocs 
(  By  Robert  S.  Bird ) 
I  met   Carver  Neblett  In  about  the   same 
way    you   reach    In   and   pull   a    number  out 
of   the  hat.     I  dropped   Into   what   la  called 
"Snick"    heftdquarters   In    AUanta   and    but- 
tonholed  for  an   Interview   the    first   ty})lcal. 
Negro  Snick  kid   I  found  who  wiw  fresh  off 
the  firing  line,  so  to  sp>eak. 

Snick  Is  the  way  they  pronounce  ths 
Initials  of  the  students  nonviolence  coordi- 
nating committee     SNCC. 

These  are  the  nonviolent.  Negro  and  white 
student  commandos  who  are  risking  their 
lives  In  the  Negro  voter  registration  drives 
In  rural  Georgia  and  Mississippi  with  courage 
not  easy  to  understand. 

And  these  drives  to  get  for  Negroes  In  the 
Deep  South  the  tool  of  voting  power  to  Im- 
prove their  lot  Is  becoming  thla  year  the 
mo6t  Important  breakthrough  of  any  In  the 
struggle  for  Negro  rights.  SNCC  Is  one  of 
several  organizations.  Including  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality  (CORE),  that  are 
active  In  this  turbulent  and  dangerous  field. 
"But  we  go  Into  more  hell  than  any  of 
the  others."  Carver  said 

Their  headquarters  Is  In  a  very  small 
building  off  Hunter  Avenue  In  the  Negro  sec- 
tion out  beyond  Morehouse  College.  When 
you  enter  the  door  you  find  yourself  In  a 
cramped  little  warren  of  small,  connecting 
oflBces,  all  bu.Ty  with  the  comings  and  goings 
of  students  In  all  kinds  of  dress — boys  and 
girls,  white  and  Negro 

At  a  desk  near  the  door  I  saw  a  white  girl 
with  scufTy  sneakers  on  her  feet  and  owlish 
spectacles  over  a  nice-looking  face,  and  an 
air  of  supreme  calm  amid  all  the  htirly- 
burly  She  absorbed  the  explanation  of  my 
mission  faster  than  I  could  say  It 

"Follow  me."  she  said  cheerfully,  and  led 
me  Into  the  labyrinth  of  offices  to  a  comer 
where  two  Negro  youths  were  chatting  She 
pointed  to  one  of  them  and  said 

He's  Charles  Neblett  He's  been  working 
In  Greenwood,  Miss  .  but  he's  leaving  today 
to  go  on  tour  with  the  Freedom  Singers. 
The  other  one's  his  brother.  Carver  He's 
working  on  voter  registration  In  Terrell 
County  and  he  s  Just  In  from  the  field. 
Maybe  he's   the  one   you  want  " 

So  I  ended  up  the  following  morning  with 
an  Interview  with  Carver,  trying  to  pry  out 
of  him  something  he  couldn't  quite  put  Into 
words 

It  was  typical  of  this  actlon-mlnded  boy 
that  as  this  Is  being  written  he  has  taken 
time  out  to  make  the  walk  from  Chatta- 
nooga   to   Mississippi    with    the    band    of    10 


^dy  15 


Negro    and    white    youths    cominemor.« 
ths    kUUng   of    BaiUmors    postman  W^^ 
Moors.     Moors  was  shot  on  a  lonely  wZT* 
Alabama    vhlls    on    a    Ions    demonabaLj 
march  on  thia  aame  journey.  "**"■• 

Ths  anick  youth  la  a  Ull.  rangy  Ud  _,^ 
a  somewhat  loungey.  offhand  mann» 
a  low  but  quick  way  of  speaking  h.  h? 
very  alert  eyes.  He  was  wearing  aXi-I* 
red  sports  shirt  and  black  slacks  of  coSS* 
ate-allm  styling,  and  he  was  feellne  mi!Sl 
good  in  them.  *  ™*"*r 

Cant    wear   these   things  on  the  to*,  , 
Terrell   County."    he  said,   fingering  hS^JJI 
ahlrt  and  grinning       "You  gotta  wear  J!^ 
clothe*   t>»«r«  ••  ^^  •»« 
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What  I  was  searching  for  from  hUn  ^r^ 
others  was,  what  U  the  nature  of  the  (UoT 
crtUon  ajid  stxength  these  studenta  havr^i 
that  enables  them  to  stand  up  to  prolon«M 
strain  of  white  hatred,  threat,  beatina^ 
rest.  jail,  and  even  shooting? 

Carver  Neblett  la  19.  and  a  sophomort  .. 
Southern  niinols  University,  who  has  b«tt 
on  leave  for  more  than  a  year  He  wm  b^ 
Into  a  shiiTecropper's  family  In  a  rural  Toj. 
neasce  The  family  moved  north  fl  yean  urv' 
to  Carbondale,  HI  .  but  he  was  not  »bi^ 
rid  himself  of  the  resentmenu  he  had  ttn 
In  growing  up  as  a  segregated  Negro  hot  i> 
the  South.  ' * 

When  he  was  In  his  last  year  of  hlA 
school  m  PuUskl.  Ill  .  In  1960.  his  brotS 
Charles,  now  21.  wrote  him  from  Soutl»j, 
Illinois  University  that  he  was  Joining  in  « 
SNCC  desegregation  action  In  Cairo,  nj 
and   why   not  come  along? 

Carver  went  to  Cairo,  promptly  got  u- 
rested.  and  went  on  a  hunger  strike  In  t«ii 
That  was  the  beginning  of  his  conversion  to 
the  nonviolence  philosophy  of  creative  pro- 
tect, and  to  what  he  calls  the  Snick  wit  qt 
life 

He  learned  the  nonviolent  techniques  la 
endless  SNCC  workshop  sessions,  and  found 
himself  greatly  moved  by  the  power  of  Um 
nonviolence  phllo8<3phy  and  by  the  eno- 
pies  of  SNCC  leaders  who  had  been  throueh 
the   fire. 

Although  he  h.-ul  become  wen  embarked 
on  his  studies  at  the  university,  he  decMn]  to 
quit  school  temporarily  and  go  south  tp 
throw  himself  Into  the  most  perilous  actioii 
of  all 

Telling  how  the  first  student  worken  to 
enter  a  new  rural  area  go  In  with  nothing  bat 
the  clothes  on  their  back,  placing  themsdm 
deliberately  on  the  charity  of  the  frighten^ 
Negro  community.  Carver  said 

"Usually  they  dont  know  who  we  are.  ei- 
cept  thfy  think  that  we're  dangerous  to 
them  Most  of  them  never  heard  of  SIfCC, 
but  they  h.ave  all  heard  the  term  freedon 
riders  •  and  they  tend  to  think  that's  whst 
we  aj-e  They  have  been  told  by  the  whltei 
that  If  any  freedom  riders  come  Into  the 
U)wn.  stay  away  from  them.  theyYe  trouble- 
makers, and  It  would  be  very  dangerom  to 
talk  to  them 

"But  In  any  of  these  rural  areas  you  in 
Koin>j  to  find  a  few  dynamic  Negro  penoa 
who  will  take  you  In  and  understand  the  ilt- 
uatlon  That's  how  we  get  the  first  tortiold. 
These  few  members  of  the  community  tfn 
us,  f'vxl  and  a  place  to  stay,  and  they  know 
th.U  we  ore  doing  nothing  wrong  bat  «» 
working  for  the  betterment  of  the  Negro* 

"what's  to  lose? 

"So  what  do  we  have  to  lose?  The  oidt- 
nary  people  at  first  think  we  are  craay  la  » 
funny  way.  that  we  are  absolutely  fesrUa. 
sort  of  Inhumanly  brave.  We  have  to  gX 
that  Idea  out  of  their  head  fast  and  BUk* 
them  understand  that  we  are  oompMsiT 
human,  though  not  fearful  in  the  way  tbaf 
are 

"How  do  we  do  this?  In  different  w»7» 
One  la  to  persuade  a  frightened  Hegro  famflj 


y,  let  one  of  us  sit  In  the  llvlngroom  with 
tbem  and  watch  the  television  some  evening. 
You  don't  say  much,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
fvenlng  they've  got  the  feel  of  you.  and  they 
tjegln  to  look  on  you  as  hvmaan  beings  like 
iheroselves." 

In  all  these  areas.  Carver  said,  the  Negro 
r.>mmunlty  in  general  has  a  pervasive  feei- 
ng that  they  cannot  go  down  any  lower,  that 
■  He  only  place  they  can  go  Is  up.     He  con- 

•inued: 

Gradually  you  start  dealing  with  the 
Negro  people  on  several  different  levels  You 
go  to  the  night  clubs.  You  go  to  the 
churches  You  go  everj-where  that  people 
rather  and  talk  And  very  slowly  they  begin 
to  respect  you  and  to  look  on  you  as  sym- 
[x)ig  of  the  respect  which  they  themselves 
want  and  should  have." 

The  slowest  to  respond  In  many  cases  are 
the  Negro  ministers  of  the  local  community, 
^nd  It  is  they  who  have  always  been  "set  up 
on  a  pedestal."'  Carver  explained. 

"In  the  beginning  they  shy  away  from  us. 
I  guess  they  are  afraid  of  their  position  In 
the  community  and  afraid  that  their 
churches  will  be  bombed.  But  SNCC  knows 
how  to  use  a  little  psychology  on  them.  We 
get  things  going,  and  pretty  soon  the  Idea 
of  freedom  Is  In  the  air  and  we're  having 
mass  meetings  and  people  are  getting  In- 
volved, and  the  doctor  and  the  lawyer  and 
the  Gel*  hand  and  the  servant  girl  are  all 
going  to  Jail  together. 

"Then  It  Is  that  we  have  become  part  of 
the  community  ourselves,  and  everybody  Is 
knit  together  and  the  whole  Negro  group  Is 
ready  to  do  anything— anything— to  get  their 
goal." 

Carver  was  not  able  to  express  very  well  the 
quality  of  the  peril  that  envelops  such  a 
Snlck-lnvaded  rural  Negro  community  like  a 
chill  miasma  But  older  and  more  mature 
Negro  workers  who  help  to  guide  these  mls- 
(louary  students  on  the  scene  did  provide 
me  with  moving  accounts. 

HIS  CAB  SHOT  UP 

One  was  Randolph  T.  Blackwell.  the  Negro 
field  director  of  the  voter  education  project, 
a  law  graduate  and  specialist  In  government 
and  economic  studies,  who  was  in  a  car  with 
SNCC  workers  that  was  shot  up  outside  of 
Greenwood  on  February  28. 

"I  don't  know  how  these  kids  are  able  to 
stand  up  to  the  strain  and  danger."  he  said. 
As  'or  myself,  It  seems  like  being  In  combat. 
where  you  move  through  the  town  expect- 
ing anything  to  happen  and  looking  ahead  oS 
you  and  behind  you  both  at  the  same  time. 

"But  I  have  learned  that  it  Is  helpful  If 
you  have  In  mind  an  absolutely  clear  under- 
itandlng  of  the  nature  of  your  opposition. 
One  of  the  experts  taught  me  that  It's  not 
too  difficult  to  stay  In  such  a  community  If 
you  start  with  the  following  assumptions: 

"No  1,  that  there  are  a  lot  of  white  peo- 
ple In  the  community  who  will  want  to  kill 
you  and  who  will  try.  No.  2.  that  the  police 
are  hostile  to  you  and  not  your  friends.  No. 
3  that  the  courts  are  not  going  to  be  fair 
with  you.  No  4,  that  a  sizable  portion  of 
the  Negro  community  will  not  understand 
what  you're  trying  to  do  at  first, 

"And  No  5.  that  It  will  require  great  per- 
sutence  and  continuation  of  effort  before 
the  Nation  will  wake  up  to  the  point  where  It 
will  call  on  the  administration  to  live  up 
to  Its  national  responsibilities" 

Here  Is  how  the  strain  of  peril  falls  on 
both  Negro  and  white  workers  In  such  a 
danger  area  It  summarizes  the  account 
given  to  me  by  Mr.  Blackwell: 

On  February  28.  Mr.  Blackwell  drove  in  a 
rented  car  to  the  SNCC  oflSce  In  Greenwood, 
arriving  at  1  pm.  He  noticed  a  white  car 
with  no  license  plates  parked  In  front  of  a 
'^egro  cafe  near  the  SNCC  office  which  later 
»a«  burned  down.  Three  white  men  were  In 
It     Just  sitting.     They  were  still  In  the  car, 


still  sitting,  at  2  o'clock,  at  3  o'clock,  at  4 
o'clock,  at  6  o'clock,  at  8  o'clock. 

At  6  o'clock  they  switched  on  their  lights 
and  stayed  there,  just  sitting.  They  were 
still  sitting  In  the  car  at  7  o'clock,  at  8 
o'clock,  at  9  o'clock.  At  9 :  15  p.m.  Mr.  Black- 
well,  fully  aware  that  trouble  was  In  the 
offing,  got  Into  his  car  and  prepared  to  leave. 

The  white  car  Instantly  pulled  away  and 
drove  around  the  block,  coming  In  behind 
Mr.  Blackwell's  car  as  he  was  leaving  his 
parking  place.  It  followed  him.  and  so  he 
drove  around  the  block,  returned  to  the  office 
and  warned  the  eight  or  nine  student  work- 
ers In  the  headquarters  to  close  up  for  the 
night  and  be  careful  In  leaving  because  he 
was  being  followed. 

He  got  back  Into  his  car  with  two  other 
workers,  Robert  Moses  and  James  Travis. 

They  drove  to  a  nearby  gas  station,  where 
they  refueled  the  car  and  ate  sandwiches. 
The  white  car  with  the  three  white  men  fol- 
lowed them  and  circled  while  they  ate. 
Then,  with  Mr.  Travis  at  the  wheel,  he 
headed  his  car  out  on  the  main  highway 
toward  Greenville,  Miss  ,  with  the  white  car 
following  them. 

ATTACK   COMING,    BUT    WHKK? 

All  three  were  in  the  front  seat.  They 
knew  they  would  be  attacked.  The  only 
question  was  when.  For  a  while  there  was 
too  much  traffic  on  the  highway  for  the  other 
car  to  come  up  beside  Blackwell's.  But  they 
knew  that  when  the  white  car  began  to  pull 
up  they  could  expect  bullets. 

Very  soon  that  time  came.  The  white  car 
moved  forward.  Mr.  Travis,  at  the  driver's 
window,  was  In  the  most  exposed  position. 
Mr.  Moses  was  In  the  middle  and  Mr.  Black- 
well  at  the  right  window.  The  car  pulled  up 
beside  them.  The  gun  appeared  In  the  white 
car.     One  of  the  white  men  opened  fire. 

Seven  shots  were  fired.  Mr.  Blackwell 
shouted  to  Mr.  Travis  to  pull  over  to  the 
right  and  stop.  But  Mr.  Travis  cried  that 
he  had  been  shot — in  the  neck,  as  It  turned 
out.  Mr.  Moses  grabbed  the  controls  and 
pulled  their  car  to  a  safe  stop  while  the  white 
car  sped  away. 

The  bullets  had  smashed  both  side  win- 
dows In  front  and  the  left  side  window  in 
back.  They  found  succor  at  a  nearby  Negro 
vocational  school  and  Mr.  Travis  was  re- 
moved to  a  hospital,  where  the  bullet  was 
taken  from  his  neck  and  the  wound  closed. 
He  recovered.    The  others  were  not  hit. 

Carver  Neblett  assured  me  he  Is  prepared 
to  take  any  risk  whatever,  fortified  as  he  is 
by  his  nonviolence  philosophy  and  spiritual 
feeling,  though  up  to  now  he  has  not  been 
shot. 

"No  matter  what  happens  to  me  I  am  going 
to  participate  In  the  movement  for  as  long  as 
possible,  even  when  I  go  back  to  school,"  he 
said,  simply.  "I  was  not  always  nonviolent" 
— he  laughed  at  the  thought — "but  we  won't 
go  Into  that. 

"I  was  brought  up — all  Negroes  In  the 
South  are — with  a  fear  of  Jail.  But  I  dont 
care  about  Jail  now.  Sometimes  I  get  lonely 
there,  or  frustrated,  but  I  think  of  our  free- 
dom song,  'Paul  and  Silas  were  bound  in  Jail, 
had  no  money  to  go  on  ball,  keep  your  eyes 
on  the  prize,  hold  on — .'  Or  I  think  of  what 
that  poet  said,  about  bars  do  not  a  prison 
make  If  a  fellow's  soul  Is  free,  and  that  gives 
me  content.    And  I  pray." 

Some  of  the  things  that  Carver  was  not 
able  to  explain  about  the  spirit  of  people  in 
these  aroused  communities — unable  to  ex- 
press them  because  he  Is  so  totally  Immersed 
In  action  Itself — were  explained  to  me  by 
a  young  minister  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference.  He  Is  the  Reverend 
Andrew  Young,  who  Is  active  In  the  program 
for  teaching  citizenship  to  the  largely  Illiter- 
ate rural  Negroes. 

"The  predominant  mood  of  the  masses  of 
Negroes  In  Mississippi  Is  religious,"  he  said. 


"It's  Impossible  not  to  see  the  religious 
parallels  that  have  always  been  made  since 
slavery  days — "Let  my  people  go.' 

"The  whole  struggle  of  the  Old  Testament 
Hebrew  people  In  the  midst  of  adversity  Is 
continually  quoted  and  is  the  foxmdatlon  of 
their  thought.  Mixed  now,  however,  with  the 
new  freedom  songs. 

"n*  BPrn  or  rars 

"You  have  the  feeling  that  while  these 
people  do  not  get  completely  free  of  fear 
when  we  come  in  with  outside  help,  they  will 
go  along  In  spite  of  their  fear.  And  the  lower 
classes  are  not  nearly  as  controlled  by  their 
fears  as  the  middle  classes  of  Negroes.  They 
are  the  ones  who  have  been  most  successfully 
brainwashed  by  the  segregationist  whites. 

"Then  there  are  the  ones  who  had  got  away 
for  a  while  and  had  a  taste  of  freedom  In  the 
Army.  They  are  helping  greatly  to  produce 
a  kind  of  mood  for  freedom  In  these  Deep 
South  areas.  Freedom  is  not  a  word  that 
Is  ever  quite  defined  by  them,  but  It  Is  their 
mood. 

"Another  thing,  since  these  are  a  very  reli- 
gious people  they  have  a  deeply  religious  Idea 
of  the  fullness  of  time,  a  period  when  time 
does  have  meaning,  when  everything  clicks. 
We  almost  have  the  feeling  that  this  Is  the 
time  In  Mississippi." 

Carver  Neblett  talks  a  little  awkwardly 
about  his  feelings  of  spirituality,  and  I  felt 
It  was  because  he  hesitated  to  commit  to 
words  things  he  feels  as  deeply  as  the  spirit- 
uality of  the  nonviolence  philosophy. 

AMOUNTS    TO    CONVERSION 

still  he  tried  to  explain  It,  and  this  Is  what 
he  said: 

"I  don't  believe  In  approaching  a  person 
and  asking  him  to  accept  nonviolence  as  a 
way  of  life.  It's  something  you  have  to  come 
to  yourself.  But  if  you  are  on  the  demon- 
stration line,  the  opposition  will  start  en- 
gaging In  things  that  are  so  unpleasant  that 
you  really  have  to  use  nonviolence  in  order 
to  survive. 

"You  see.  we  believe  we  can  overcome  hate 
with  love,  overcome  violence  with  nonvio- 
lence. And  this  Is  a  tremendous  force.  It 
amounts  to  a  conversion  to  a  new  attitude 
toward  life." 

Many  Carver  Nebletts  are  working  today  in 
the  brooding  rural  countryside  of  the  Deep 
South,  where  the  War  Between  the  States  and 
the  days  of  Negro  slavery  seem  very  close. 

Some  of  the  rural  Negroes  they  are  trying 
to  rouse  to  a  reaching  and  grasping  for  citi- 
zenship rights  are  almost  childlike  In  their 
view  of  themselves  and  their  world.  These 
student  workers  are  bringing  them  among 
other  things  the  rudiments  of  citizenship 
education. 

In  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference's  "Citizenship  Workbook,"  below 
sections  on  "New  Works  To  Study"  and  "Be 
Polite,"  Is  a  section  on  "Our  America."  it 
tells  what  all  this  voter  registration  business 
is  about.     It  says  in  part: 

"The  Supreme  Court  Building,  where  the 
Justices  decide  legal  disagreements.  Is  the 
symbol  of  law.  The  Capitol,  where  our  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  make  the  laws,  is 
the  sjrmbol  of  free,  representative  govern- 
ment. 

"The  White  House,  where  the  President 
lives  and  his  Cabinet  meets,  is  the  symbol 
of  our  country  in  world  affairs.  We  accept 
the  results  of  elections  and  abide  by  the 
rulings  of  the  courts. 

"We  In  America  know  that  voting  is  Im- 
portant for  good  citizenship,  but  we  know 
that  educating  our  children  so  they  will  vote 
wisely  Is  a  part  of  good  citizenship,  too. 
They  have  to  know  how  to  stand  up  for  their 
rights. 

"In  America  we  want  law  and  Justice. 

"We  love  our  land — ^America." 
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(By  BotMTt  8.  Bird) 
Thoae  recent  photocrkpha  ettowtng  police 
setting  doge  on  Negro  dtlxena  trying  to  regle- 
t«r  for  voting  In  Mississippi  produced  In  tbe 
Negro  world  a  Und  of  feedback  reaction 
which  white  people  can  scarcely  realize. 

Wlilte  America  looked  at  tbe  ptcturea  and 
undoubtedly  deplored  the  action  aa  sarage 
and  wrong.  But  Negroes  felt  within  them- 
selTsa  that  the  hour  has  long  p«Maed  for  look- 
ing and  deploring,  and  that  the  white  world's 
good  win  has  been  smothered  by  the  hypoc- 
risy pferalUng  In  the  Nation. 

The  feedback  reaction  was  against  sacred 
American  lnstltutlan»^the  American  system 
of  jTistlce.  for  example,  for  those  men  with 
dogs  wore  the  uniforms  of  an  arm  of  the  law: 
and  the  church,  which  many  Negroes  believe 
has  failed  In  moral  leadership. 

A  confrontation  of  race  crisis  now  chal- 
lenges the  country,  and  danger  looms. 

This  la  the  calm  but  worrlei  appraisal  of 
an  eminent  Negro  social  psychologist  and 
educator  who  is  one  of  the  country'^  moat 
peroeptlTe  obeervcrs  of  racial   tension*. 

He  la  Dr  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  professor  of 
psychology  at  City  College,  oodlrector  with 
his  psychologist  wife  of  the  Northstde  Center 
for  Child  Development,  director  of  the  newly 
started  "Haryou"  youth  program  In  Harlem, 
and  author  of  the  classic  study  of  race  prej- 
udice called  "Prejudice  and  Yoiir  Child." 

His  research  for  that  book  was  cited  by  the 
US.  Supreme  Court  Itself  In  Its  epochmaklng 
1954  school  desegregation  decision. 

"America  Is  confronted  with  a  stark  crisis 
in  race  relations  and  it  Is  no  longer  verbal 
and  no  longer  academic."  E>r.  Clark  told  me. 
•"From  Greenwood.  Miss.,  we  saw  pictures  of 
police  dogs  attacking  not  criminals  but  hu- 
man beings  who  were  asking  only  for  ele- 
mentary rights  as  American  citizens  Asking 
not  for  complex  things  such  as  social  rela- 
tions but  only  for  the  right  to  register  to 
vote. 

"It  recalls  to  my  mind  those  Indelible  pic- 
tures I  saw  Just  before  the  war  of  men  In 
Nad  uniforms  In  Germany  forcing  old  Jew- 
ish men  to  scrub  sidewalks. 

"Seeing  people  in  uniforms  who.  In  this 
case,  were  not  Naals  but  American  police 
with  dogs,  unleashing  them  not  on  persons 
who  were  violating  the  law  but  on  thoee  who 
were  seeking  to  have  the  law  upheld — that 
Is  one  example  of  the  present  crisis. 

"Then  there  are  the  JallLnga  of  scores  and 
even  hundreds  of  Negroes  in  Birmingham 
merely  because  these  people  are  Insisting 
upon  their  unqualified  rights  as  American 
citizens,  that  is  another  example  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  present  crisis. 

"The  crisis  has  now  reached  a  point  of  con- 
frontation, and  I  borrow  a  phrase  In  saying 
that  it  is  an  eyeball-to-eyeball  one.  this 
present  situation  in  race  relations  In 
America  " 

Dr  Clark,  a  friendly,  professional  man  not 
given  to  undigested  thoughts  and  statements 
of  alarm,  has  been  searching  deeply  Into 
what  he  believes  may  be  a  very  basic  shift  In 
Negro  attitudes  In  this  country,  and  one  with 
foreboding  poeslbllltles. 

He  discussed  this  with  me  at  considerable 
depth,  starting  In  his  office  in  the  "Haryou" 
project  at  the  Harlem  YMCA,  and  later 
during  a  drive  up  to  Kent  School,  the  boys' 
preparatory  school  in  Connecticut,  where  I 
was  Invited  to  sit  in  with  a  group  of  students 
on  a  race-relations  seminar  conducted  by  Dr 
Clark  His  son.  Hilton,  is  a  recent  graduate 
of  the  school. 

'The  perspective  that  dominates  my  think- 
ing now  la  the  problem  of  Increasing  aliena- 
tion of  a  substantial  part  of  the  American 
Negro  population  from  the  American — well. 
I  was  going  to  say  the  American  'mystique." 
but    let's    say    the    American    habit,    or    the 


American  perspective,  or  way  of  looking  at 
things. 

Two  years  ago  I  felt.  aiMI  said,  that  the 
American  race  problem  would  hare  to  be 
resolved  within  the  oootezt  of  the  fact  that 
the  American  Negro  Is  American. 

"I  said  that  his  tnsUtence  upon  his  rlghta 
as  an  American  dtlaen  is  hta  attempt  to 
establish  beyond  doubt  that  he  Is  an  Ameri- 
can, and  he  will  settle  for  nothing  less  than 
the  rights  that  the  American  Constitution 
and  ths  American  creed  and  American  Ide- 
ology grant  or  guarantee  for  other  American 
citizens.  This  was  the  basic  rationale  of 
his  push. 

"I  have  not  shifted  this  position  totally 
yet  I  have  not  reversed  It.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly being  modified. 

DXSFAIX 

"I  say  this  because,  as  I  read  the  things 
which  Negro  intellectuals  are  writing — James 
Baldwin  and  others — and  as  I  watch  the 
relationship  between  that  and  the  black 
nationalist  movements,  I  sense  a  stronger 
underc\irrent  of  alienation  and  despair 
among  the  Negro  people. 

"This  Is  not  too  clearly  articulated  yet 
except  In  the  black  nationalist  and  Black 
Muslim  movements,  where  we  find  a  total 
rejection  of  the  American  pattern  aa  being 
Incorrigibly  hypocritical  and  corrupt  and 
therefore  unworkable  in  terms  of  a  meaning- 
ful change  In  the  status  of  the  Negro.  They 
seem  to  be  coming  Into  a  terrifying  and 
frightening  thing  " 

I  was  talking  with  Dr.  Clark  at  thU  point 
In  his  office  at  the  TMCA.  and  I  asked  him 
to  develop  his  view  a  little  more  deeply. 

"If  one  daree  to  look  for  the  common  de- 
nominator of  such  seemingly  different  forms 
of  Negro  protest  one  gets  dangerously  cloee 
to  Identifying  this  as  the  rejection  by  the 
Negroes  of  the  American  promise. 

"The  Black  Muslims  state  it  categorically 
that  way.  In  fact,  they  restate  It  with  such 
vehemence  that  it  U  easy  to  disregard  the 
slgniflcanoe  of  It. 

"But  when  you  reread  what  Baldwin  was 
saying  as  he  reacted  to  the  Lumumba  affair — 
on  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  prompt 
attack  on  Ralph  Bunche  when  Bunche  at- 
tempted to  apologize  for  the  Negroes  who  dis- 
rupted the  UN  session — you  found  a  "Oh. 
the  hell  with  you  polite  Negroes  now*  senti- 
ment. 

"You  found  a  Tou  had  your  chance  to 
negotiate,  to  use  the  democratic  proceesee. 
to  use  the  courts,  to  use  lobbying,  legislation, 
and  where  has  It  gotten  you?  It's  gotten 
tokenism.  It's  gotten  moderation.  It's  got- 
ten a  new  form  of  the  same  hypocritical  ad- 
justments that  were  standard  before  the 
Supreme  Court  decision.  But  Ifs  gotten  you 
no  substantive  change.'  The  conclusion  Is 
suggested  that  no  substantive  change  Is 
possible  within  the  present  power  structure  " 
As  to  where  Identification  with  this  kind 
of  thinking  is  leading  Negroes,  the  psychol- 
ogist said: 

"It  could  lead  to  lots  of  things  I  am 
looking  very  hard  at  the  possibility  that  It 
might  be  leading  to  Increased  forms  of  quiet, 
personal  deterioration,  despair,  and  apathy  " 
Having  noted  evidences  of  this  alienation 
of  the  Negro  from  the  American  "habit" 
among  the  Intellectuals,  and  again  among 
the  masses  at  the  bottom,  who  are  giving 
most  attentive  ear  to  the  Black  Muslim 
preaching,  I  asked  Dr  Clark  about  the  Negro 
middle  class  which  is  growing  in  size. 

"It  is  paradoxical."  he  said,  "that  although 
the  Negro  middle  class  Is  an  expanding  group, 
reflecting  expanding  prosperity  and  some  ad- 
vances In  housing,  still  this  trend  of  think- 
ing In  that  group  Is  not  only  not  excluded 
but   It's  more   profound   there 

"PRmmviBM 

"It  Is  true  that  on  the  surface  the  expand- 
ing middle  class  seems  to  be  much  closer  to 
the   middle  class  American   norm.     But  the 
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"What  you  do  find  In  your  better  edocalM 
middle-class  Negro  group  U  a  confiised  o^ 
plicated  despair  of  a  different  form. '  fc  ' 
sense,  the  bigot  U  right  when  be  says  that  to 
give  the  Negro  anything  merely  makes  h^ 
more  impatient  and  insatiable  for  •*!»? 
thing.  ^^" 

"As  your  middle-class  Negro  group  »». 
proaches  more  equality,  what  remains  to  h« 
done  Is  more  dUBc\ilt  to  get  done,  becaiBB 
these  Include  the  areas  of  strongest  def«2 
on  the  part  of  the  more  privileged  status  oua 
people.  ThU  includes  housing  sad  such 
things  as  total  acceptance  of  the  Negro  u  t 
human  being  in  terms  of  his  humanity  rath* 
than  In  terms  ot  bis  skin  color. 

"If  a  man  says  to  you,  AU  right,  yon  eaa 
come  to  this  school.'  that's  not  ths  wboit 
battle,  you  know.  When  am  I  a  man,  Jxm%  u 
another  man.  to  this  fMrson?  Or  when  h  h« 
constanUy  seeing  me  as  a  Negro  with  all  tht 
past  inferences  that  go  with  this  view  n 
me?" 

Dr.  Clark  turned  to  the  failure  o*  the 
church,  explaining  that  he  was  brought  op  u 
an  Kplscopalian  and  had  served  on  the  altar 
as  a  boy.  but  that  when  he  got  to  ooUcfe 
he  began  to  sense  a  hypocrisy  in  the  church 
In  Its  attitude  toward  Negroes  and  ths  raw 
question. 

in  recent  years,  he  said,  "the  hierarchy  of 
the  church  has  been  trying  to  get  m«  back 
Into  policy  discussions  on  this  matter  of  r««. 
and  I've  been  working  with  the  Department 
of  Christian  and  Social  Relations,  analyzing 
the  church's  position  on  it. 

"I  have  reviewed  and  simunarlzed  a  report 
which  I  submitted  to  the  presiding  bishop, 
on  the  hypocrisy  of  the  church  and  the  fact 
that  the  church  had  been  accessory  to  the 
Black  Muslims  by  cutting  the  ground  from 
under  more  responsible  Negro  leaderahlp 
This  was  done  by  Its  helping  to  perpetuate 
the  hypocrisies  which  the  Black  Mxislims  ex- 
ploit so  efTectlvely." 

Later,  In  talking  to  the  students  at  Kent. 
Dr.  Clark  said : 

"Certainly  the  Christian  chtirch  has  de- 
faulted In  Its  role  as  custodian  of  moral  aod 
ethical  values  and  is  now  no  longer  relevant 
or  significant  as  a  factor  In  the  amelioration 
of  American  racial  tensions." 

He  spoke  to  me  vigorously  about  American 
hypocrisy,  saying  that  a  kind  of  "allckster- 
Ism"  Is  spreading  Insidiously  Into  many  areat 
of  the  Amerlc.-\n  scene.  Including  Into  politic* 

SUCKSTXXISK 

Nor  did  he  except  Netaroes  from  this  afflic- 
tion. He  described  New  York's  Negro  Con- 
gressman. Representative  Adam  Clattoh 
PowzLL.  as  an  exponent  of  "political  sllck- 
stertam." 

"He  could  become  a  symbol  of  a  cynical 
disregard  of  any  meaningful  value  system  1b 
the  larger  society  by  his  exploitation  of  the 
prevailing  hypocrisy,  by  his  deliberate  uae 
of  It."  Dr  Clark  said.  "This  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  major  contemporary  danger  In  the 
country,  and  all  the  more  dangerotis  because 
It  is  refiectlng  certain  fundamental  realltlee 

'Chief  among  them  Is  the  reality  that  the 
susceptible  people  In  America  have  settled 
for  racial  hypocrisy  and  have  been,  in  fact. 
tiir  centuries  parties  to  the  perpetuation  of 
these  things" 

Speaking  about  Congressman  Powzu,.  Dr 
Clark  said,  "His  greatest  suength  Is  that  he 
can  always  make  himself  stronger  simply 
by  shouting,  'The  whites  are  picking  on  n» 
because  I'm  a  Negro.'  " 
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Ths  psychologist  pinpointed  a  trend  which 
other  Negro  men  of  affairs  also  had  em- 
phasised to  me  In  these  Interviews — that 
fi^TO  leadership  today  Is  In  a  crisis  position 
along  with   race    relations    in    general.      He 

i.ild 

"The  confrontation  now  Is  clear,  and  what 
^^  required  of  the  Negro  leadership  now  Is 

^£2^ namely,  thrust  and  the  push  for  full 

citizenship  rights  now.  Responsible  Negro 
vadershlp  must  dars  to  take  the  risks  which 
(iiey  mufit  take  in  order  to  achieve  significant 
breakthroughs — not  tokenism  any  longer,  be- 
cause tokenism  is  a  part  of  what  is  preclpltat- 
.;ig  the  present  alienation. 

If  responsible  Negro  leadership  is  battle 
veary  and  not  able  to  mobilize  itself  and 
jn»yt>  the  war  significant — the  movement  in 
this  direction  of  breakthroughs — then  the  re- 
iult  will  be  chaos  as  I  see  It. 

"Chacs  either  In  terms  of  overt  social  con- 
fusion, or  what  to  me  would  be  even  worse- 
quiet  dry  rot.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of 
ths  national  Image,  I  think  the  latter  would 
IM  worse." 

Ths  same  points  which  Dr.  Clark  made  on 
the  need  for  a  harder  push  and  the  greater 
tnalstence  by  Negroes  that  they  be  accepted 
at  human  beings  also  was  emphasized  to 
me  by  another  Negro  professional  man.  Dr. 
Clarence  B.  Jones,  lawyer  and  general  coun- 
sel for  the  Gandhi  Society  for  Human  Rights. 
Inc..  a  legal  aid  organization  headed  by  the 
Reverend  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  had  said 
to  me  during  an  extended  interview: 

"Negro  demands  are  greater  now,  and  the 
Negro  wants  to  be  accepted  now  as  a  man. 
eompletely.  In  our  American  society.  He 
vanti  to  be  able,  really  to  be  able,  to  walk 
down  the  street  as  If  a  big  burden  had  been 
relieved  from  him — to  be  able  to  walk  into 
a  restaurant  here  in  New  York  and  know 
that  the  only  consideration  Is  whether  the 
meau  la  good,  and  he  has  the  money  to  pay. 
Not  to  feel  that  he  Is  walking  in  and  sud- 
denly there  la  a  concern  that  this  is  a  Negro, 
a  black  man,  who  is  walking  In.  To  be 
accepted  as  a  man,  that's  it." 

FST78TRATION 

As  to  the  urgency  of  the  Negro  demands, 
Mr.  Jones  had  said : 

"There  Is  nothing  Inconsistent  In  my  say- 
ing that  the  Negro  wants  his  freedom  now 
more  than  he  wanted  It  yesterday,  because 
there  has  been  a  passage  of  time'  between 
yesterday  and  today.  And  so  he  will  want 
It  even  more  urgently  tomorrow  than  today 
because  he  didn't  get  It  today." 

In  the  seminar  at  Kent  School,  Dr.  Clark 
lummed  up  his  picture  of  the  present  race 
crlsla  In  these  words: 

The  crisis.  I  think.  Is  a  reflection  of  the 
profound  frtistratlon,  despair,  and  the  grow- 
ing sense  of  hopelessness  among  Negroes  that 
they  can  ever  obtain  Justice,  equality  and 
democracy  within  the  American  system. 

There  Is  a  deep  bitterness  and  disillusion- 
ment over  recognlUon  of  the  fact  that  white 
Americans  can  settle  for  the  hypocrisy  of 
tokenUm  as  the  price  of  social  and  racial 
P«ce  And  awareness  that  the  alleged  gains 
In  race  relations  within  the  past  8  or  4 
decades  are  more  Illusory  than  real. 
"Negroes  are  still  segregated  In  schools, 
hoth  In  the  North  and  the  South.  Job  dis- 
crimination is  still  rampant  and  normative 
in  the  American  economy.  Indeed,  the  dis- 
crepancy m  the  economic  status  of  the  aver- 
»«•  white  and  the  average  Negro  family  Is 
p-eater  today  than  It  was  during  the  depths 
if  the  depression. 

"Wot  that  the  Negro  has  not  gained 
economically,  but  In  terms  of  relative  posi- 
tion with  the  whites  the  latest  census  mate- 
nal  shows  that  there  are  much  larger  gaps. 
"By  all  meaningful  indexes,  the  Negro  Is 
stIU  and  unquestionably  of  the  downtrodden, 
aisadvantaged  group  and  he  is  systematically 
i^tng  robbed  of  his  dignity  aa  a  human  being 
not  only  tn  the  South  but  In  many  regions 
■'I  America.  And  the  major  Indictment  here 
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is  that  all  of  this  Is  being  done  with  the 
knowledge,  and  at  times  with  the  connivance, 
of  respectable,  moderate  people  who  are  not 
overtly  bigots  or  segregationists. 

"They  are  people  who  really  want  peace  and 
don't  want  to  be  disturbed  by  direct  involve- 
ment or  knowledge  of  racial  controversies  or 
crises.  The  bigots,  the  flagrant  segrega- 
tionists, alone  could  not  be  held  responsible 
for  a  system  of  flagrant  Injustice  and  cruelty 
which  seems  to  permeate  our  society.  They, 
in  order  to  have  their  way,  would  have  to 
have  the  silent  consent  of  our  Christian 
churches.  They  need  the  alliauice  and  the 
conspiracy  of  our  labor  unions  and  our  labor 
leaders. 

"They  need  and  generally  get  the  polysyl- 
labic rationalizations  of  educators.  They 
need  the  cynical  connivance  and  conspiracy 
of  our  elected  officials,  North  and  South." 

CYNICISM 

Analyzing  the  ways  In  which  the  Negroes 
have  undertaken  to  meet  the  growing  mood 
of  despair  and  hopelessness.  Dr.  Clark  said 
they  have  stepped  up  their  traditional  tech- 
niques of  protest  within  the  democratic  proc- 
esses, they  are  still  lobbying,  and  their  or- 
ganizations are  still  trying  to  Improve  the 
plight  of  the  Negro  in  America. 

"But  I  think  we  ought  to  face  the  fact 
that  our  courts  have  been  subverted  and 
their  edicts  cynically  evaded.  Ironically, 
even  by  those  who  have  been  sworn  to  up- 
hold our  laws.  Negotiations  have  not  worked 
In  any  effective  way  except  In  a  few  Individ- 
ual cases." 

Saying  that  the  traditional  techniques 
have,  however,  been  pushed  aside  lately  for 
more  direct  action  techniques,  dramatiz- 
ing the  injustices  and  bringing  them  to 
world  attention.  Dr.  Clark  discussed  the 
Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  in  some 
detail. 

Though  praising  Dr.  King's  efforts  gen- 
erally, the  psychologist  called  Mr.  King's 
philosophy  of  love  of  the  oppressor  as 
psychologically  unrealistic  and  guilt-produc- 
ing and  too  close  to  the  stereotype  of  the 
Negro  for  comfort,  really. 

His  appraisal  of  the  Black  Muslims  was 
that  their  philosophy  Is  pure  racism. 

"This  is  the  mirrored  image  of  the  racism 
of  the  White  Citizens  Covmcila.  Ifs  a  dan- 
gerous doctrine  because  the  basic  premises 
are  true.  I  think  this  U  the  essence  of  the 
danger  of  the  Black  Muslim  movement,  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  Inventing  nor  for  that 
matter  are  they  even  exaggerating  or  dis- 
torting the  basic  fact. 

"White  America  has  permitted  a  system 
of  cruelty  and  barbarity  to  be  perpetrated 
and  perpetuated  on  citizens  of  dark  skin 
color  and  the  Muslims  are  very  effective  In 
saying  this  over  and  over  again.  They  have 
the  effectiveness  of  the  simple  target — state- 
ment of  an  undesirable  fact.  And  they  are 
dangerous  also  because  hatred  la  an  emotion 
that  can  be  manipulated  In  the  masses. 

"Not  Just  the  Negro  masses  but  one  needs 
look  at  only  recent  history  of  the  world  to  see 
how  effectively  hatred  can  be  used  to  btilld 
powerful  movements.  There  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  American  Negroes  are  any  more 
Inunune  to  the  seductive  lure  of  racial  hatred 
than  are  other  human  beings." 

Justice  and  equality  for  the  American 
Negro  must  either  come  now  "or  we  must 
gird  ourselves  for  a  kind  of  disaster  which 
I  think  Is  too  horrible  to  contemplate,"  Dr. 
Clark  said. 

AND    FAMATTCISM 

"By  horror  I  mean  not  that  there  would 
be  civil  war  in  America,  but  I  think  it  oould 
be  worse.  I  think  we  coiUd  have  In  America 
an  American  version  of  what  happened  in 
Nazi  Germany." 

Later.  Dr.  Clark  told  me  that  It  was  hte 
belief  that  the  Black  Musllnu  would  not  win 
mass  converts  to  the  movement,  "tout  almost 
for  Irrelevant  reasons. 


"It  would  be  extremely  disturbing  to  me 
If  the  Black  Muslims  were  flexible  enough  to 
modify  an  aspect  of  their  program  which,  so 
long  as  they  keep  it  the  way  It  is.  tends  to 
block  a  mass  following. 

"These  people  are  austere,  humorless,  rigid, 
fanatic  In  their  basic  style.  In  their  approach. 
The  Negro  masses  are  not  fanatic  in  this 
literal,  rigorous  sense. 

•The  Negro  masses  are  flexible.  They've 
had  to  be  In  order  to  survive,  for  one  thing. 
They  Kn  people  whoee  love  of  life  has  been 
deep  enough  for  them  to  be  able  to  survive 
In  the  face  of  overwhelming  oppression  and 
cruelty  and  barbarity,  and  almost  a  death- 
wish  apparent  among  whites  has  been 
countered  by  a  life-wish  among  the  Negroes." 

Negroes  are  not  puritanical,  but  want  to 
smoke,  eat  well,  and  drink,  the  psychologist 
said,  and  this  is  the  opposite  of  the  qualities 
which  the  Black  Muslims  try  to  mold  in  their 
converts.  The  Black  Muslims  say,  "No.  you 
must  be  more  virtuous  than  Caesar's  wife," 
he  added. 

"As  long  as  they  keep  saying  this,  I  don't 
think  I  would  worry  about  their  mass  at- 
traction." Dr.  Clark  said.  "I'll  start  worry- 
ing when  they  modify  their  demands  on  the 
Negro  members  and  make  these  demands 
more  consistent  with  what  the  Negro  is  able 
to  respond  to.  Then  ni  really  worry  about 
the  Black  Muslims." 


[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
May  e.  1963] 

TZN      NXGXOES 

(By  Robert  8.  Bird) 
An  angry  yoimg  man  of  the  1920*8,  a  WU- 
llams  College  man  who  took  his  master's  at 
Harvard,  was  arguing  with  another  angry 
young  man  of  the  isao's,  also  a  Williams 
man  who  had  taken  his  doctorate  at  Har- 
vard—both Phi  Bete  Kappa— that  things 
really  havent  changed  much  in  40  years 
despite  all  the  dramatics  on  the  current 
scene. 

It  was  a  wonderful  conversation  to  listen  in 
on  because  it  was  so  rich  in  wit,  irony,  in- 
sight, oontradictlons.  affection  and  nostalgia. 
And  because  it  dealt  with  a  most  serious 
subject,  one  usually  filled  with  rapsor — race 
relations  in  America.  The  two  men  were 
Negroes. 

Sterling  B.  Brown,  author,  essayist,  and 
poet,  and  one  of  the  giants  in  literary 
scholarship  on  the  Negro,  was  the  angry 
young  man  of  the  l&aO's  who  was  trying  to 
convince  his  friend — who  needed  no  con- 
▼inctng  whatever — that  the  supposed  young 
"new  Negro"  of  today  U  no  different  from 
the  one  of  four  decades  ago.  Nor  are  many 
other  aspecu  at  the  race  situation. 

The  two  men  were  talking  on  two  or  three 
levels  at  the  same  time  having  fun  with  each 
other  and  fun  with  me.  the  Interriewer.  but 
aU  the  while  getting  across  to  me  some 
serious  and  deeply  felt  points. 

Mr.  Brown  is  professor  of  Knglish  at 
Howard  University  in  Washington,  D.C..  the 
biggest  predominantly  Negro  university  in 
the  country.    Among  his  serious  points  were : 

That  the  Negro  youngsters  of  40  years  ago 
were  animated  by  the  same  high  spirit  of 
revolt  and  demands  for  Negro  rights  as  those 
of  today. 

That  It  is  "the  times"  rather  than  the 
young  people  which  have  changed. 

That  even  though  race  conditions  are  be- 
ing Improved  steadily  In  the  country,  cer- 
tain bctflc  problems  remain  exactly  the  same. 

Above  all.  that  the  Negro  youngsters  of 
today  tend  to  be  too  impatient  for  speed  tn 
race  advancement,  and  they  need  perspective 
as  to  what  the  Negro  has  done  during  the  last 
four  decades  and  more. 

"Nobody  does  his  homework  any  more  on 
the  Uterature  and  history  of  the  Negro  in  the 
past,  and  on  what  we  were  doing  In  those 
days,"  Professor  Brown  said. 
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Ai«OBT  OLD    Um 

HlA  friend,  who  couldot  agree  more.  U  also 
a  titan  In  tbe  world  ot  sciiolarsblp — Dr.  Ray- 
ford  W.  Logan,  professor  of  hlatory.  author 
of  miiny  booka,  articles,  and  scholarly  papers 
dealing  with  historical  asp>ects  of  the  Negro 
In  America.  - 

Professor  Brown  explained  that  he  and  his 
friend  are  really  angry  young  men  who  have 
become  angry  old  men.  People  call  them 
conservatives,  he  said,  because  they  believe 
In  a  slower  but  more  realistic  approach  than 
the  "all."  "here"  and  "now"  demands  for 
speed  which  £>r.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  .  Is 
advocating  In  the  clvU  rights  field. 

I  got  the  Impression  that  the  professors 
don't  mind  being  called  conservatives  be- 
cause they  stand  for  a  more  gradual  ap- 
proach, but  they  don't  want  to  be  called 
moderates. 

"My  position  In  the  1920's  was  that  I  knew 
that  segregation  couldn't  be  changed  swift- 
ly." Professor  Brown  said  "I  knew  the 
South.  I  didn't  need  any  talk  about  'all  de- 
liberate speed' — although  I  think  It  has  been 
too  deliberate.  But  I  couldn't  conceive  of 
anybody  believing  that  It  could  be  ended 
Just   like  that."     He  snapped  his   fingers. 

"I  knew  enough  sociology  for  that.  So  I 
dldnt  see  why  there  should  be  a  radlcal-to- 
moderate  viewpoint  in  this  matter.  My 
point  about  the  moderate  view  was — and  is 
— that.  If  the  door  Is  open,  either  you  go  In 
or  you  stay  out.  I  don't  see  anybody  stand- 
ing In  the  middle  of  the  door.  Just  standing 
"The  Meredith  case  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi  is  an  example  of  what  I  mean. 
There  you  had  extremists  on  both  sides  at 
work.  One  group  wanted  Meredith  out  of 
the  university,  another  group  of  extremists 
wanted  him  In. 

"I  didn't  see  any  moderate  position  there 
What  do  you  do  as  a  moderate,  leave  Mere- 
dith standing  In  the  hallway?  I  can't  con- 
ceive of  the  moderate  position.  The  mob 
says.  Stay  out.  Mr.  Meredith,  and  President 
Kennedy  and  the  NAACP  says.  Get  him  In  If 
the  'moderate'  says  he  knows  It  won't  happen 
overnight.  I  don't  know  of  any  Negro  with 
any  sense  at  all  who  believes  It  will  happen 
overnight." 

"That's  my  criticism  of  some  of  these 
angry  young  men  of  today."  interjected 
Professor  Brown's  friend.  Dr  Logan  "When 
they  say.  we  want  it  now.  that's  nonsense  for 
they're  not  going  to  get  it  now." 

Oolng  on  to  Dr.  King's  strategy  In  the 
demonstrations  In  the  South.  Professor 
Brown  continued 

"I>r.  King  can't  say  to  the  public  that 
these  things  will  come  later.  You  see.  he's 
engaged  In  demagoguery  In  a  good  cause — 
he's  not  a  social  scientist.  And  to  get  all 
those  people  stirred  up,  he  can't  go  telllnij 
them  that  'time  will  take  care  of  these 
things. '  He's  got  to  keep  them  feeling  this 
sense  of  urgency,  and  that  is  the  way  these 
youngsters  here  at  the  university  feel,  too  " 
"Will  you  pin  that  point  down.  Sterling?" 
asked  Dr  Logan.  He  Is  a  short,  round-faced 
man  In  contrast  to  Professor  Brown,  who  Is 
tall,  erect,  and  large  framed.  "This  Is  the 
role,  I  think,  that  we  angry  old  men  should 
play." 

ITRM    STAJiTD 

"Yes.  this  Is  the  role  we've  got  to  play  In 
the  presence  of  men  who  are  saying  things 
which  privately  I  don't  think  they  believe 
themselves."  the  English  professor  answered 
"One  of  us  has  got  to  take  the  position,  and 
state  It  publicly,  that  you  cannot  do  It  now 

"If  these  people  who  are  being  told  they 
should  have  It  now  don't  get  It  tomorrow, 
then  they  become  desperate  and  run  to  the 
Black  Muslims." 

Dr  Logan  nodded  afllrmatlon.  saying.  "This 
is  very  Important,  because  we  have  it  In 
Washington  right  now — the  kind  of  disillu- 
sionment which  make*  for  converts  to  the 
Muslims  and  to  communism." 


We  were  gathered  in  the  old  l»th  century 
former  residence  of  Howard  University  presi- 
dents, and  a  heavy  rain  was  beating  down 
on  the  campus  outside  our  pleasant  study. 
It  helped  to  pull  a  curtain  down  around  us 
and  made  It  easier  to  go  back  40  years  In 
reminiscence 

"I  started  out  as  a  young  fellow  teaching 
at  Virginia  Seminary  In  Lynchburg  In  the 
twenties."  Professor  Brown  recalled  "Many 
of  my  students  were  young  ministers  who 
plpyed  on  the  football  team,  and  they  made 
trips  on  which  they  came  to  resent  segrega- 
tion more  than  ever 

"They  would  steal  the  signs,  'whites'  and 
'colored'  for  waiting  rooms  and  bring  them 
back  to  the  dormitory  rooms.  They  would 
try  being  surly  to  conductors  on  the  trains. 
But  they  didn't  have  any  discipline  or  or- 
ganization such  as  CORE  and  SNCC  give  the 
students  of  today. 

"There  Is  a  new  behavior  now.  I  must  say, 
but  the  spirit  Is  not  new  You  fought  In 
those  days  and  you  fought  alone.  Im  not 
a  belligerent  person  but  I  have  had  a  gun 
pulled  on  me" 

Rambling  back  through  the  years.  Profes- 
sor Brown,  who  Is  62.  and  Dr  Logan.  65. 
lingered  with  a  mixture  of  bitterness  and 
relish  over  their  recollections  of  sleeping  and 
eating  In  Pullman  dining  cars  In  the  old 
days.  There  they  were,  distinguished  schol- 
ars with  degrees  from  leading  colleges,  gin- 
gerly kept  out  of  sight  in  the  railroad  cars 
as  If  even  the  glimpse  of  them  would  be 
offensive  to  members  of  the  "superior"  white 
race. 

"There  was  a  compartment  at  one  end 
of  the  train  and  the  railroad  company  would 
give  a  Negro  the  whole  compartment  for 
the  price  of  one  ticket  and  one  berth,"  Dr. 
Logan  recalled  "But  to  keep  up  the  fiction 
of  Inferiority,  we  were  not  permitted  to  close 
the  door  The  berth  would  be  made  up  with 
the  curtain  hanging  down  Just  as  If  It  had 
been  In  the  open  car.  This  was  always  called 
"Lower  13.' 

"Then  we  could  go  back  and  eat  In  the 
dining  room  aft^  the  third  call,  not  at  the 
first  call  or  the  second  call.  But.  you  see, 
those  white  folks  who  lingered  over  their 
coffee  at  the  end  of  the  second  call,  who 
would  have  been,  presumably,  outraged  at  a 
Negro  passenger  coming  In  to  eat.  had  to 
sxiffer  our  presence  at  a  table  when  we  came 
In  after  the  third  call. 

INJUSTICES 

"But  World  War  n  did  away  with  the  third 
call  for  Negroes—only  because  there  was  too 
long  a  line,  sometimes  stretching  out  to  an- 
other car  That's  when  the  railroads  de- 
cided to  put  up  with  us. 

"They  reserved  two  tables  for  us  and  we 
could  go  in  any  time  But  the  two  tables 
were  at  the  pantry  end  of  the  diner,  and  a 
green  curtain  was  suspended  from  the  celling 
to  the  floor  around  these  tables  so  that  the 
white  passengers  In  the  dining  car  couldn't 
see  us  eating 

"Do  you  remember.  Rayford.  the  waiting 
room  In  the  railroad  station  In  Louisville?" 
asked  Professor  Brown.  "There  were  two 
doors  Bide  by  side  leading  Into  the  waiting 
room,  one  marked  'white'  and  one  marked 
'colored  '  We  had  to  go  In  the  'colored' 
door.  But  both  doors  led  Into  the  one  wait- 
ing room  and  when  you  got  Inside  you 
bought  your  tickets  at  the  same  window  and 
mingled  and  rubbed  shoulders  with  the 
white  f>e<}ple 

"I  was  entering  the  waiting  room  with  a 
whl»e  friend  and  he  had  to  go  in  his  door 
and  I  had  to  go  In  mine  and  Just  inside  we 
Joined  up  and  continued  our  conversation. 
Oh.  It  was   fantastic" 

Both  professors  agreed  that  the  full  story 
of  past  Injustices  needed  to  be  retold  to  the 
present  generation  which  Ls  so  angry  at 
even  lingering  traces  of  the  commonplace 
mistreatments  of  yesteryear 


The  two  men  had  come  with  anaftn. 
books  to  impress  upon  me  the  grsatasl^  * 
what   had    been   done   by   Negroes  In  s*  * 
generation   which   seems  now  to  be  mil? 
forgotten.  ^  *« 

The  Idea  of  the  '"New  Negro"  was  ooni 
Into  first  flowering  In  the  twenties  th^^ 
phaslzed.  and  they  gave  me  a  1955  booSjT^ 
which  each  of  them  had  contrlbutsa 
article  commemorating  the  late  Alain  Lock!? 
"The  New  Negro:  An  Interpretation -Zk* 
Ushed  in  1922  Howard's  division  of  m^ 
sciences  got  out  the  paperback  TolumTIr 
titled  "The  New  Negro  30  Years  AftwW^ 
In  which  distinguished  Negro  contrlbnS, 
re-created  the  yeasty  ferment  of  the  jf^ 
angry  young  men  of  those  days.  InclJSl 
the  bursting  new  bohemla  In  New  ^v^ 
Harlem.  "" 

"There  Is  practically  nothing  being  ukM 
for,  or  urged,  or  demanded  by  Negroes  todi 
that  was  not  asked  for.  urged,  and  demandj 
many  years  ago."  Dr  Logan  said  "T^^ 
ure  to  realize  this  Is  a  result  of  Ignortiw 
of  the  history  of  the  Negro  In  a  very  \un 
measure,  and  this  accounts  for  the  «id^ 
held  belief  that  what  Individual  orguua 
tlons  are  asking  for  1963  Is  being  asked  ta 
for  the  first  time 

"To  be  specific,  I  don't  believe  that  any- 
one has  stated  any  better  than  Dr.  W  T  B 
DuBols  at  Harpers  Ferry  In  1906  whtt  tht 
Negro  wants  He  said  at  a  commemoratlw 
gathering  there: 

"  'We  will  not  be  satisfied  to  take  one  srn 
or  tittle  less  than  our  full  manhood  rlghti 
We  claim  for  ourselves  every  single  rlibt 
that  belongs  to  a  freeborn  American,  politi- 
cal, civil,  and  social,  and  until  we  get  that 
rights,  we  will  never  cease  to  protest  mi 
assail  the  ears  of  America.'  " 

SOMETHING   NEW 

Professor  Brown  listened  with  absorpooe 
as  Dr  Logan  enunciated,  almost  with  it. 
clamatory   effect,    these   words: 

"I  am  Impressed.  Rayford.  you  have  icto- 
ally  memorized  that."  he  said  "I  will  h»n 
to  second  the  things  you  have  said  T!i« 
times  are  new  and  people  can  get  more  not 
than  did  the  youngsters  I  taught  back  X 
years  ago  But  those  other  youngsten  hi« 
the  same  drive,  even  If  not  the  organlatla 
Nor  was  the  world  ready  to  take  them,  dot 
was  the  Herald  Tribune  as  ready  to  publlit 
our  Interviews      This  Is  all  something  nW 

Turning  to  a  consideration  of  the  agonUrt 
writings  of  James  Baldwin  today,  ProfeMa 
Brown  said : 

"Baldwin  Is  writing  with  passion,  ud 
Baldwin  has  a  big  following,  but  even  he  li 
saying  nothing  that  Prof.  E.  Pranklln  Tnm 
has  not  said,  that  Dr  Rayford  Logan  bu 
not  said,  that  I  have  not  said — except  tin: 
Baldwin  says  It  In  his  style,  and  It  Is  an  n- 
cellent  style 

"The  point  Is  Baldwin  Is  the  Negro  write 
of  the  moment  The  New  Yorker  magaUM 
WDUldn't  take  an  article  by  us  Tlie  mi^- 
zlnes  wouldn't  trust  a  college  professor,  tn 
too  stuffy  Baldwin  will  admit  this  Vtfts 
theless.  Baldwin  knows  from  whom  he  h* 
learned.  I  think  he's  a  very  skillful  prop»- 
gandlst 

"My  resentment  Is  that  some  of  the  crlOa 
talk  as  If  they  came  upon  this  Negro  prob- 
lem last  night  They  know  nothing  of  tin 
whole  literature  of  the  thirties  and  fortle*' 

Dr  Logan  took  over  at  this  point  to  p»! 
a  compliment  to  Professor  Brown. 

"A  lot  of  the  so-called  original  Utertrj 
criticism  In  1963  has  been  all  too  frequentiT 
taken  without  credit  to  Prof  Sterling  Browi. 
who  wrote  It  In  his  books  years  ago" 

One  book  to  which  both  these  profe«on 
had  contributed  they  particularly  wanted  nx 
to  have  That  was  because  of  the  theme  »fli 
title.  '"What  the  Negro  Wants."  and  b«c»u« 
of  the  fact  that  the  publisher.  W.  T  Couci 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  (Hi- 
avowed  it  In  his  Introduction. 
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■^e  volume  was  published  In  1944  and  Mr. 
couch  apparently  thought  tbat  the  editor. 
^^  ws  Dr.  X^ogan,  and  most  of  the  oon- 
trltmtorm.  Including  Profesaor  Brown,  were 
rtschlng  too  far. 

'WhUe  I  disagree  with  the  editor  and  most 
of  the  oontrlbutors  on  basic  problems,"  the 
nablUher  had  written,  he  thanked  the  p€ir- 
Mclpants  "for  expressing  their  real  opinion* 
ind  making  this  book  poaslble." 

l  uked  about  students'  attitudes  today. 
apart  from  their  hvarrj  to  advance.  Dr. 
Logan  made  an  Interesting  point  In  con- 
tnstlns  ^^*  students  of  his  day  and  those 
of  today. 

-We  came  from  a  community  which  was 
not  rich  but  which  had  standards  of  re- 
tpectablHty  that  did  not  result  In  the  kind 
of  problems  which  are  all  too  common  In 
WafhlnK^on  today."  he  said,  referring  to  high 
crlms  rates  and  racial  tensions.  "We  came 
from  the  best  Negro  high  school  In  the 
Dnlted  States,  the  old  M  Street  High  School 
In  Washington  Most  of  us  went  to  New 
gngland  colleges;  Sterling  and  I  to  Williams, 
othen  to  Amherst,  Harvard,  Bates,  Wesleyan, 
Ooiby,  and  so  on 

"But  many  of  the  students  of  Howard  to- 
day are  graduates  of  Inferior  schools  In 
Washington,  and  you  know  the  reasons  why 
they  are  Inferior.  The  congressional  people 
are  )ust  not  giving  the  schools  the  money  to 
construct  the  necessary  facilities,  to  provide 
the  teachers,  and  all  the  rest. 

"But  many  of  the  students  In  the  Inferior 
ichools  are  Inferior  students,  comftaratlvely 
gpeaklng.  because  there  have  been  three  sep- 
arate migrations  of  Negroes  from  the  South 
Into  Washington.  Many  of  the  students 
today  come  from  families  which  have  suf- 
fered greatly  in  previous  generations  from 
the  Inaqualltlas  and  inequities  In  the  South. 
"What  amaaes  me  Is  the  fact  that,  despite 
these  handicaps,  many  of  our  students  per- 
form very  well.  Some  go  off  and  get  their 
doctorates  at  the  best  universities  In  the 
country." 

I  looked  out  the  big  bay  windows  of  the 
study  where  we  were  sitting,  and  Into  the 
gathermg  dusk,  and  saw  Dr.  Logan  and  Pro- 
fessor Brown,  old  warriors  both,  on  a  distant 
■cene — one  described  in  a  paragraph  In  Pro- 
fessor Brown's  reminiscence  in  the  volume, 
"The  New  Negro  30  Years  Afterward": 

"Gay  with  youth,  heady  from  attenUon, 
caught  up  along  with  much  of  America  in 
ballyhoo,  flattered  by  Influential  creators. 
crttlca.  and  publishers  who  had  suddenly  dis- 
covered the  dark  world  at  their  doorstep. 
many  Negroes  helped  to  make  a  cult  of  Har- 
lem. They  set  up  their  own  Bohemia,  sharing 
in  the  nationwide  rebellion  from  family. 
cturch,  small  town,  and  business  clvUlsa- 
tlon.  but  revolt  from  racial  restrictions  was 
jporadlc.  Rash  In  the  spvirt  for  sophistica- 
tion, they  typified  one  phase  of  American 
literary  life  In  the  1930**.  A  few  maga- 
tJM  such  as  Fire  and  Harlem  flared  like 
rockets:  good  experiments  Jostled  against 
mnch  that  was  falsely  atavistic  and  willfully 
■hocking  •   •   •- 

Two  scholarly,  tirbane,  and  charming  men 
who  are  pleased  to  call  themselves  angry  old 
men.  and  ought  to  be  allowed  that  right. 


I^roon  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  May  7. 
196S] 
Ten  Neoroks 
(By  Robert  S.  Bird) 
Who  wouldn't    wish    for    Boise    Calloway 
^ppy  days  and  bleastngs  true,  golden  Joys 
»ad  fortunes  bright,  and  a  heart  that's  ever 
■ght? 

In  most  ways  she  already  has  nearly  every- 
thing the  average  girl  would  want  except  a 
•'nllllon  dollars. 

She's  conspicuously  attractive,  has  Im- 
peccable taste,  and  a  flair  for  drees.  Her 
a?ure  Is  superb  with  health  and  grace.    Her 


voice  is  warm  and  her  almond  eyes  lovely 
and  upsetting.  Her  smile  Is  radiant,  and  she 
hasnt  a  mean  tiiought  in  her  styled-halrdo 
head.  She's  37,  regularly  dates  several  In- 
teresting men.  and  has  a  good  secretarial 
Job  In   lower  xnld-Manhattan. 

She  Is  also  a  Negro.  And  she  Is  deeply 
discontented. 

This  you  would  never  know  unless  she  con- 
fided In  you,  for  her  mouth  Is  framed  In  a 
gay  greeting  to  the  world.  Miss  Calloway 
believes  that  this  deep-down-lnslde  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  comes  from  her  profound 
urge  to  travel  and  live  abroad.  Not  to  live 
abroad  permanently  but,  say.  for  a  couple 
of  years  at  a  time.  Then  a  spell  back  here 
at   home,   then   more   time   abroad. 

She  is  not  Just  daydreaming  about  this. 
Several  years  ago  that  deep  restlessness  Im- 
pelled her  to  get  4  Job  with  the  foreign  serv- 
ice, and  she  lived  In  Israel  for  2  years  as  a 
secretary  with  a  point  4  mission  In  the  U.S. 
Embassy  In  Tel  Aviv. 

During  those  2  years,  her  discontent  van- 
ished completely.  She  felt  she  was  living  in 
paradise.  Then,  after  2  years,  the  mission 
was  phased  out  of  Israel.  Its  Job  accom- 
plished, and  she  had  to  return  to  New  York. 
The  old  feeling  descended  on  her  again  when 
she  got  off  the  plane  at  Idlewlld  Airport  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  And  now,  beneath  the 
surface  of  her  life.  It  bothers  her  more  than 
ever. 

I  Interviewed  Miss  Calloway  at  great 
length  for  this  series  on  Insights  Into  Negro 
thinking  and  feeling,  because  I  had  known, 
when  living  In  Israel  myself,  something  of 
her  popularity  and  happy  times  even  though 
I  was  not  acquainted  with  her  personally. 
My  thought  was  that  she  would  be  able 
to  draw  an  Interesting  contrast  between  the 
exp>erlence  of  an  average  nice.  American  Ne- 
gro girl  living  In  another  country  and  liv- 
ing here  In  New  York.  Though  It  turned 
out  that  she  was  not  able  to  appraise  the 
difference,  she  was  able  to  describe  it  vividly 
to  me. 

We  were  sitting  In  a  restaurant  in  Green- 
wich Village  one  evening  recently  when  she 
recounted  to  me  her  unforgettable  experi- 
ence of  arriving  in  Israel — she's  a  sensitive 
and  reflned  girl  brought  up  In  Harlem,  edu- 
cated In  an  Integrated  high  school,  with 
a  year  of  study  at  City  College. 

She  had  high  expectations  from  the  start 
but  It  was  a  long  trip,  that  7,000  miles  from 
New  York  to  Tel  Aviv,  and  it  was  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning  Israeli  time  when  she  arrived 
at  the  airport  In  Lydda,  near  Tel  Aviv. 

"It  was  in  January  and  It  was  lightly 
raining  but  quite  warm,  and  a  group  of  peo- 
ple from  the  mission  had  come  to  the  air- 
port to  meet  me,"  ahe  said.  I  was  introduced 
around  to  everybody  and  made  to  feel  I  was 
one  of  them  right  from  the  start.  But  I  was 
terribly  tired  as  well  as  happy,  and  it  was  a 
long  drive  from  the  airport  to  my  apart- 
ment. I  had  never  had  an  apartment  oif  my 
own  before. 

"But  I  hardly  had  time  to  think  about 
that  then,  I  was  so  tired.  All  I  wanted  was 
to  lay  down  my  poor,  tired,  body  and  go  to 
sleep — and  that  I  did.  I  was  told  that  I 
would  have  breakfast  the  following  morning 
with  one  of  the  girls  who  worked  at  the 
mission. 

"And  then  I  woke  up  In  the  morning.  At 
first  I  didn't  know  where  I  was — then  It  hit 
me.  I  was  In  Israel.  I  Jumped  out  of  bed 
and  saw  there  was  a  balcony  right  outside 
my  bedroom. 

"I  slipped  into  a  negUgee  and  went  out  on 
the  balcony  into  a  bright,  sunny  day.  a 
gorgeous  day.  There  were  flowers  every- 
where. Everything  was  so  green.  It  was  a 
Sunday.  I  thought,  'My  God,  what  a  beau- 
tiful place.'  I  remembered  about  how  far 
away  I  was  from  home,  and  It  was  a  Joy- 
ful feeling.  I  suppose  that  was  because  the 
sun  was  shining  so  brightly  and  everything 


was  BO  green  and  beautiful  and  U  was  Just, 
you  know." 

Her  voice  trailed  off  In  ecstatic  silenca  Jtu* 
thinking  about  It.  It  was  much  later  In 
our  conversations  that  Miss  Calloway  men- 
tioned to  me  that  all  thoxoghts  of  race  and 
race  problems  had  on  that  morning  dropped 
away  from  her  for  the  first  time  and  were 
gone  from  her  mind  for  the  next  a  years. 

I  aeked  her  how  fast  or  slowly  her  social 
acquaintance  began  in  Israel,  and  she  Indi- 
cated that  It  had  started  with  a  rush. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  started  the  next 
day.  on  Monday,  when  I  became  very  friendly 
with  a  white  girl  employed  In  the  mission. 
She  Invited  me  to  her  apartment  for  dinner, 
and  then  one  of  the  men  In  the  mission  In- 
vited me  out.  And  they  Introduced  me  to 
Israelis,  and  Israelis  Invited  me  out. 

"Very  quickly  I  was  going  out  on  dates, 
going  here  and  going  there,  to  parties,  to  din- 
ners— I  didn't  have  a  free  night." 

Miss  Calloway's  life  In  Israel  was  completely 
Interracial,  and  largely  International  in  the 
sense  that  her  friends  were  both  white  Amer- 
icans and  Israelis. 

I  asked  Miss  Calloway  to  tell  me  what  she 
enjoyed  most  In  this  life  abroad,  and  she 
made  It  clear  that  It  was  this  free  social  life 
and  the  Joy  of  travel — for  her  diplomatic 
passport  made  It  poeslble  for  her  to  move 
freely  with  her  other  American  friends  from 
the  Embassy  staff  across  the  borders  Into  the 
nearby  Arab  countries.  And  these  were  un- 
forgettable experiences,  too. 

But  the  key  thought  this  Harlem  girl  of- 
fered In  contrasting  life  In  a  foreign  country 
with  Ufe  in  America  was  this: 

"I  guess  mainly  the  thing  when  I  was  away 
was  that  I  didn't  come  in  contact  with  the 
racial  problem.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Tm 
not  really  In  contact  with  that  sort  of  thing 
now.    I  mean.  I  Just  read  about  It. 

"But  while  I  was  away  I  didn't  experience 
any  of  this  racial — "  she  didn't  complete  the 
sentence.  "I  Just  sort  of  forgot  about  the 
whole  thing,  sort  of  left  It  behind.  And  I 
was  treated  on  an  equal  basis  along  with 
the  whites  In  Israel,  and  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  discrimination.  You  were  accepted 
as  a  htunan  being. 

"Then  after  I  got  back  home,  then  I  real- 
ized— I  guess  It  Just  hit  me  much  harder 
than  it  did  before  I  went  away." 

She  looked  at  me  solemnly  and  thought- 
fully for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  she 
brightened  up  as  if  determined  not  to  spoil 
my  enjoyment  of  my  chicken  pie  by  talking 
killjoy  talk.  But  I  had  heard  often.  In  my 
weeks  of  Interviewing,  other  Negroes  also 
say  they  wanted  to  be  treated  as  human 
beings. 

THX    KXPULNATIOK 

"Exactly  what  does  that  phrase,  being 
treated  as  a  human  being,  mean  to  you," 
I  asked  Miss  Calloway. 

"The  feeling  that  I  got  was,"  she  ex- 
plained, "that  the  fact  I  was  a  Negro — my 
color — ^made  no  difference  to  them  over 
there.  I  felt  freer.  It  didn't  matter  to 
them  that  I  was  a  Negro." 

As  a  msfCter  of  fact,  Israeli  friends  told  me 
that  mIss  Calloway  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  American  girls  among  the  younger 
set  of  any  In  IsraeL 

But  In  her  reminiscence.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  what  Miss  Calloway  felt  most  of  all  'was 
an  atmosphere,  an  enchanting  atmosphere 
which  was  certainly  real  but  which  may  also 
have  been  in  the  nature  of  an  escape. 

"I  used  to  love  to  sit  at  the  cafes  on 
Dlzongoff  Circle  and  watch  the  i>eople  pass 
back  and  forth,"  she  said.  "It  was  Just  won- 
derful." 

But  what,  I  asked,  was  so  wonderful  about 
It  (although  I  knew  It  was  wonderful)? 

"I  don't  know,"  she  answered  with  a  far- 
away look  in  her  fresh-as-mom  eyes,  "Just 
watching.  I  gueas.  Watching  the  people 
walking  up  and  down.  Sometimes  you'd  see 
the  same  faces  three  or  four  times,  passing 
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back  and  forth.  Oh.  that  carefree  air  about 
the  laraellA.  laughing  and  talking  and  meet- 
ing with  their  fnenda.  and  then  sitting  at 
the  cafe  themaelvea. 

••They  would  sit  there  for  hours  and  hours 
and  sip  their  coffee  or  their  soft  drinks  as 
If  they  didn't  have  a  care  In  the  world.  Such 
a  relaited  feeling!  It  made  me  feel  good.  It 
really  did." 

From  tune  to  time,  members  of  the  mis- 
sion would  plan  excursions  for  weekends  to 
Beirut  In  Lebanon,  to  Damascus  In  Syria,  to 
the  fabulous  old  city  of  Jerusalem  through 
the  Mandelbaum  Gate  Into  Jordan,  and  once 
she  went  on  a  tour  lasting  for  more  than  a 
week  Into  Egypt,  visiting  Cairo  and  Luxor 
and  the  other  fabulous  places. 

Everywhere  she  went  she  felt  free  and 
happy  and  very  much  alive. 

But  there  was  a  nagglntr  thought  away 
In  the  back  of  her  mind  She  was  attached 
to  a  dying  mission.  It  was  under  directive 
to  phase  out  of  Israel  by  degrees,  and  even 
from  the  time  she  first  went  there  the  mis- 
sion was  In  process  of  slow  liquidation 

"I  often  did  not  have  enough  work  to  do 
and  I  felt  useless.  I  often  thought  why  dont 
I  Just  request  a  move  to  another  mission 
But  I  liked  Israel  too  much,  and  I  never  made 
the  request.  I  Just  thought  as  each  day 
came  along,  maybe  It  will  get  better.  But 
It  got  worse  and  In  December  1961,  I  found 
I  was  leaving  Israel  "* 

It  was  far  more  difficult  for  Miss  Calloway 
to  explain  how  the  matter  of  race  has  af- 
fected her  now  that  she  Is  back  In  New 
York — because  she  does  not  feel  any  specific, 
personal  discrimination  against  herself 

What  she  feels  Is  more  the  atmosphere  of 
race  distinctions,  race  troubles,  and  race  out- 
rages on  the  general  scene.  This  atmosphere 
Is  all  around  her  again.  And  It  seems  as 
If  she  has  become,  after  her  return,  a  kind 
of  unwilling.  Indirect  participant  In  a  prob- 
lem which  is  very  unpleasant — for  even  her 
younger,  student  brother  at  Clark  University 
In  Atlanta  Is  Joining  In  race  demonstrations. 
It  Is  evident  that  her  life  la  much  more 
circumscribed  here,  and  that  she  Is  more  of 
a  "loner"  than  In  earlier  years  before  she 
went  away. 

In  fairness  to  her,  she  did  not  say  these 
things  directly  but  this  was  the  Interpre- 
tation that  I  got  from  what  she  did  say 

Although  Harlem  born,  her  mother  was 
careful  to  see  that  she  got  &a  much  educa- 
tion as  possible  In  Integrated  schools — first 
the  Joan  of  Arc  Junior  High  School  on  93d 
Street,  then  the  Washington  Irving  High 
School  at  16th  Street  and  Irving  Place  She 
made  many  white  friends  In  these  schools 
and  they  did  a  lot  of  socializing  while  they 
were  In  school,  but  over  the  years  they  have 
loet  contact  with  each  other. 

And  her  parents  moved  out  to  Long  Island 
about  8  years  ago,  leaving  her  faced  with  a 
Choice  to  make  about  her  own  life  and 
career 

She  decided  to  stay  in  Harlem  because  she 
was  "used  to  It,"  and  she  Joined  with  two 
Negro  girl  friends  in  setting  up  an  apart- 
ment together  In  Lower  Harlem.  It  Is  a  big 
place  with  a  bedroom  for  each  girl,  a  living 
room  large  enough  for  all.  and  a  working- 
size  kitchen  with  a  well-stocked  larder.  The 
girls  have  got  along  together  fine  for  8 
years — with  time  out  while  she  sojourned 
in   Israel. 

So  when  she  returned  to  New  York  and  to 
her  old  Inner  discontent  she  took  up  her 
former,  familiar  life  In  Harlem,  but  In  the 
new  Job  with  the   Air   Force. 

The  girls  do  not  doubledate  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  her  roommates  tell  her  she  Is 
too  choosy  about  her  men  friends. 

"I  think  I  am  choosy,"  she  said  compla- 
cently. "I  know  what  I  want  when  I  date 
a  man.  I  like  the  ambitious  type,  well  edu- 
cated. Interested  In  lots  of  things;  a  man  who 
knows  where  he  Ls  going  " 

From  the  complete  interracial  social  life 
of    Israel,   she   now    dates    only    with    Negro 
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Dr  Clark  had  said : 
"Among  the  complexities  of  the  *- 
racial  problem  U  the  fact  that  r»..^?*'<«» 


men.  I  asked  her  If  It  bothered  her  that 
she  doesn't  have  more  of  an  interracial 
social  life  now. 

"Oh.    no,    no.   no."   she    said.      "It   do«mt      .- .^.»-.  „^,..w.......  „„u  L„.nonal  m«^- - 

bother  me  at  all  that  I  am  dating  only  Negro      which  would  be  true  for  Indlvlduli*"^ 
f!f^_":_.".^  '  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ''^'^  ^y      regard  to  race,  we  Negroes  have  m1^J*°W 

even  more  In  this  overriding  racial  ^'^ 


personal  adjustment  and  personal 


Probl^ 


In  particular — as  a  matter  of  fact  It  doesn't 
make  any  difference  what  color  they  are 
Color  does  not  make  the  difference.  If  I  feel 
like  dating  a  white  boy  I  will  date  one  It's 
not  that  I  want  to  date  one  as  badly  as  all 
that." 

roBGOT  I  WAS  NEcao 
"I  have  never  been  discriminated  against. 
I  don't  think,  except  once  or  twice  when  I 
wiw  looking  for  a  particular  Job  I  did  ex- 
perience discrimination  In  that  field — but 
working  on  the  Job,  I  have  never  been  dis- 
criminated against.  It's  not  a  feeling  of  dis- 
crimination that  I  have  In  New  York.  I  don't 
know  how  to  explain  It  but  when  I  went 
away  I  completely  forgot  that  I  was  a  Negro, 
more  or  less. 

"In  Israel  I  was  treated  as  something  spe- 
cial. I  guess,  and  when  I  came  home  I  be- 
came an  ordinary  Individual" 

Why.  I  asked  her.  la  she  not  married?  She 
smiled  brightly  on  that  one 

"I  don't  know.  Us  Just  that  I  dont  think 
I  am  prepared  to  get  myself  bogged  down  In 
married  life  yet.  I  certainly  want  to  travel 
some  more  My  social  life  was  far  more 
InteresUng  abroad  than  It  Is  here.  I  had  a 
much  t)etter  apartment;  I  could  entertain; 
I  Imagine  I  could  get  a  nice  apartment  here, 
too,  but  It  would  be  much  more  expensive." 
She  Is  currently  dating  three  men  regu- 
larly but  Is  not  Involved  In  heavy  romance 
with  any  of  them.  Nor  do  they  know  each 
other  She  did  not  want  to  discuss  them 
except  to  say  that  she  enjoys  going  out  with 
all  of  them,  and  all  of  them  treat  her  very 
nicely  One  Is  a  dentist,  one  a  real  estate 
broker,  and  one  a  police  officer 

It  Is  very  evident  that  when  Miss  Calloway 
goes  out  for  the  evening  she  goes  with  a 
certain  amount  of  style  She  dresses  exquis- 
itely, and  she  has  Innate  dignity 

On  her  dates  she  often  goes  to  prestige 
restaurants  dc^wntown,  she  said,  but  even 
more  often  drops  Into  one  of  the  Harlem 
places — Carl's  Comer.  Small's  Paradise,  the 
Red  Rooster,  and  places  of  that  kind  She 
and  her  date  have  cocktails  and  dinner  and 
talk  mostly  about  the  theater,  entertainment 
subjects  and  such  chitchat,  with  occasional 
conversations  on  racial  matters  which  are  In 
the  news      But  not  much  of  that. 

I  like  nice  people  around  me.  a  nice  door, 
an  Intimate  atmosphere  and  some  entertain- 
ment or  dancing,  because  I  love  to  dance." 
she  said 

On  my  own  workday  date  with  Miss  Callo- 
way at  the  restaurant  In  the  Village  she  was 
wearing  a  soft  gray  suit  of  genuine  distinc- 
tion and  a  black,  armless  blouse  She  had 
a  turquoise  necklace  and  a  turquoise  ring  on 
her  finger  and  a  gold  bracelet  She  can 
carry  all  this  without  seeming  to  be  a  bit 
overdressed 

I  asked  her  about  the  origin  of  her  Jewelry 
She  said  she  had  t)ought  the  ring  In  Cairo, 
the  bracelet  i  made  of  small,  thin  gold  coins) 
In  Turkey,  and  the  necklace  came  from  Iran 
She  does  her  shopping  In  Fifth  Avenue 
stores,  she  said,  and  her  Intellectual  reading 
fare  consists  of  a  national  news  magazine, 
the  morning  paper,  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
magat^lne. 

She  has  no  Intellectual  pretensions  but  she 
visits  a  museum  exhibit  occasionally,  likes 
good  movies,  and  goes  frequently  to  the  the- 
ater and  ballet  with  her  dates  As  to  mar- 
riage, that's  a  subject  she  always  shrugs  off 
as  something  for  the  future — after  more 
travel. 

I  had  In  the  back  of  my  mind  as  I  talked 
with  Miss  Calloway  a  thing  which  Dr  Ken- 
neth B  Clark.  City  College  professor  of  p«y. 
chology.  had  said  to  me  He  Is  an  outstand- 
ing Negro  psychologist  himself. 


of  ours.  "  I»ofcl^ 

"It  becomes  extremely  difficult  at  ti»>^ 
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tell 


where   one    begins   and   the  othsr 


Ptr. 


In   trying   Uj  undersUnd   the  role'^.  *°* 
tlcular  person."  • 

I  repeated  thU  view  of  Dr    Clark  to  ww 
Calloway  and  asked  her  If  she  thou^t 
was  seeking   an   escape   from   the  f Jt Mt 
she  was  a  Negro  girl.  -»-»  «m 

She    smiled    and    said    In    her    geotta 
lovely  voice: 


UM 


"I   don't   think   so 
very   real   reasons.     I   love   travel 


I   love   travel.     T»i.  1 

trip  to  Egypt.     I  had  read  as  a  childTkj' 

the  pyramids  and  the  Sphinx  and  rl<lin/"' 

camels  and  all  those  wonderful  thlnaiA'* 

then  I  went  to  Egypt  and  I  saw  thwa.!^ 


I   rode  on 


*ai 


a  camel.  And  It  was  m  j,^ 
much  more  wonderful,  even,  than  InudnS 
them  when  reading  about  It  L-^n't  thati^ 
enough  reason  for  wanting  to  travel?- 

I  answered  truthfully  that  I  couldn't i«^ 
with  her  more.  This  much  Is  certain  a! 
will  make  some  husband  a  wonderful  tr«».i 
Lng  companion,  and  she  will  enhsnce  Uu 
scenery  wherever  she  goes 


[Prom   the   New  York   Herald   Tribune  Ibt 
8.   19631 
Ten  Negroes 
(By  Robert  S    Bird) 
The    growing    horde    of    semlllterat*  ud 
largely  unemployable  Negro  youngsten  »hc 
are  being  released  from  city  school  lyitmi 
as  dropouts  Is  being  clte<l  on  all  sides  m  i 
trai^edy  and  peril  for  this  country 

"^he  problem  la  especially  aggravated  in 
the  District  of  Columbia — in  the  heart  at 
the  Nation's  Capital — where  an  unendlnj de- 
bate  centers   on   the  situation. 

One  day  recently  I  visited  a  high  school  a 
the  slum-rldden  and  racially  trouble*!  pm 
of  Washington  that  lies  Just  to  the  mtnal 
Howard  University,  scarcely  20  mlnti» 
drive  from  the  White  House 

My  Idea  was  to  talk  with  the  Negro  prlnc- 
pal.  Dr  Bennetta  B  Washington,  about  U» 
human  side  of  her  1,700  pupll» — avoldlnfil- 
together  the  morass  of  arguments  In  Uk 
vast,  endless  abstract  debate  that  Is  |ouif 
on. 

Cardozo  High  School  Is  a  huge,  four-star; 
structure  that  looks  like  any  of  a  hundred 
big  city  high  schools  built  between  the  tw 
World  Wars 

It  sUnds  with  a  dominating  look  of  im- 
portance In  the  neighborhood,  which  U  iv 
self  not  at  all  a  noisome  tenement  ares  bm 
a  place  of  shabby  single,  double,  and  mulB- 
ple-famlly  houses,  many  with  their  own  tinj 
porches,  lawns  and  yards  Rows  of  tre* 
along  the  sidewalks  attest  to  lU  fomw 
better-class  status 

Dr.  Washington  Is  a  warm,  slightly  plnof 
woman  whose  high  reputation  as  an  out- 
standing school  principal  was  described  to 
me  by  several  Negro  educators  and  pnrf* 
slonal  men  who  are  worried  about  the  generi 
situation. 

She  Is  one  of  those  extraordinarily  bmj 
women  who  are  somehow  able  to  make  time 
for  a  visitor  She  made  me  comfortable  in 
her  office  neiu-  the  front  door  of  the  gchool 
ordered  coffee  for  us  both,  and  plunged  rl|bt 
Into  the  problem 

pathetic    DESPAn 

"We  have  about  163  of  the  450  nlntli- 
graders  who  are  below  the  fifth-grade  level." 
she  said.  "They  are  products  of  the  over- 
crowded educational  situation.  They  h*« 
such  despair  It's  Just  pathetic  And  when  *< 
look  Into  the  community  we  find  a  great  lie* 


of  jobs  broken  homes,  and  parents  who  Just 
dont  think  that  education  Is  the  answer  to 
their  plight. 

"The  consequence  Is  there  Is  a  lack  of 
uplration  among  the  children,  and  we  find 
a  kind  of  acting  out  In  the  behavior  of  some 
of  them— hostility  toward  other  children  and 
t^achers^ — and  among  others  a  quiet  accept- 
ance, a  withdrawal  and  a  passive  resistance. 
"This  Is  a  real  challenge  in  the  field  of 
education,  the  ability  to  understand  and 
perceive  the  problem  of  these  youngsters. 
And  It  Is  hard  to  expect  this  from  a  great 
many  of  the  Negro  teachers  who  come  from 
middle-class  backgrounds. 

"Some  of  these  teachers  who  have  come  out 
here  simply  cannot  relate  to  It  because  It's 
too  close  to  them.  Some  Negro  people  cant 
handle  It.  It's  too  agonizing.  Such  teachers 
often  feel  that  what  they  see  In  the  school 
la  Just  too  symptomatic  of  the  larger  problem. 
"Why  Is  the  pupil  acting  the  way  he  Is 
acting?  Why  doesn't  he  have  respect  for 
school  ■>  What  are  the  things  against  which 
the  child  Is  being  defensive?  Such  teachers 
understand  all  right.  I  think,  but  they  Iden- 
tify with  It  personally  and  find  themselves 
unable  to  face  up  and  work  through  the 
problem" 

Dr  Washington's  high  school  Is  what  ts 
called  a  comprehensive  mldclty  school  de- 
voted to  the  development  of  students  from 
a  cross  section  of  the  city's  population.  She 
herself  Is  an  authority  on  problem  young- 
iters.  Author  of  "Background  Factors  and 
Adjustment,"  she  earned  her  bachelor's  and 
master's  degrees  from  Howard  University  and 
her  doctor  of  philosophy  from  the  Catholic 
University  of  America.  She  Is  the  wife  of 
Walter  E  Washington,  and  the  mother  of  a 
teenage  daughter  herself. 

The  great  part  of  the  pupils  at  this  school 
are  In  the  two  middle  tracks  or  courses  of 
study— the  general  track  which  can  prepare 
pupils  for  college  If  they  measure  up,  and 
one  which  brings  them  to  a  terminal  point 
In  their  education  and  gives  them  skills  for 
business  Jobs. 

A  lower  track  gives  basic  education  to  chil- 
dren who,  though  not  necessarily  below 
normal  In  ability  or  aptitude,  are  neverthe- 
less functioning  on  the  basic  level. 

But  the  study  courses  which  seem  to  ex- 
cite Dr  Washington  the  most,  and  are  In- 
tensely "human  "  to  hear  about,  are  the 
honors  course  for  exceptionally"  talented 
youngsters  from  the  Negro  slums,  and  a 
course  aimed  at  enUclng  potenUal  male 
dropouu  to  stay  In  school  a  little  longer  so 
as  to  become,  at  least,  employable  In  the 
outside  world. 
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we  see  In  them  a  new  neatness  In  the  way 
they  dreu.  Most  of  them  are  dotn^  part-time 
work.  We  are  teaching  them  how  to  operate 
on  a  budget,  and  we  have  a  school  bank. 
It's  amazing  to  see  the  change  In  them." 
Actually,  Dr.  Washington's  enthusiasm  Is 
based  on  the  measure  of  what,  potentially, 
can  be  done  with  these  youngsters  rather 
than  on  any  mass  program  to  help  solve  the 
larger  problem.  This  Is  only  exjjerlmental, 
and  at  present  not  more  than  20  boys  are 
taking  the  course.  But  It  points  In  a  hope- 
ful new  direction. 

"We  have  two  goals  for  potential  drop- 
outs." Dr.  Washington  said.  "Either  to  re- 
turn them  back  Into  the  main  school  life  and 
try  to  get  them  to  finish  high  school,  or  to 
enable  them  to  make  the  transition  from 
school  to  an  actual  Job. 

"In  support  of  this  employment  effort  we 
are  writing  to  prospective  employers  In  a 
beginning  effort  at  Job  placement,  we  are 
teaching  the  pupils  how  to  talk  to  people, 
and  we  are  giving  them  needed  help  In  read- 
ing. A  few  boys  have  responded  enough  to 
go  back  to  taking  four  subjects  In  the  regu- 
lar school." 

In  the  middle  track  groups,  spxeclal  en- 
couragement U  needed  for  pupils,  too,  ac- 
cording to  this  understanding  principal. 

"The  average  student  In  the  college  course 
track  does  not  have  high  enough  motivation 
and  U  not  well  book -oriented.  Nor  do  they 
recognize  the  scholarship  opportunities.  So 
they  need  to  be  constantly  stimulated  and 
taught  that  college  U  achievable  for  them, 
that  It  U  not  beyond  their  grasp. 

"Those  who  want  to  go  from  high  school 
into  business  also  have  to  be  stimulated 
and  we  really  work  hard  to  ease  the  transi- 
tion for  them  from  school  into  business  Jobs. 
Our  aim  is  to  make  them  acceptable  for 
grade  4  clerk-typist  Jobs  In  Government,  and 
to  ©quip  them  for  the  civil  service  examina- 
tion they  would  have  to  take." 


*  woEK-STtTDT  coxrasx 

This  last  course  In  effect  prepares  boys  to 
become  maintenance  men— Janitors— but  not 
ordinary  ones.  Rather  knowledgeable  ones 
who  are  able  to  say  how  a  particular  fioor 
wvenng  ought  to  be  cleaned  and  how  one 
kind  of  paint  differs  from  another 

Actually,  this  Is  an  experimental  work- 
itudy  course  for  boys  who  are  retarded  In 
reading  and  mathematics.  These  are  Indi- 
cators which  help  to  measure  the  youngsters 
who  have  a  high  degree  of  absenteeism  from 
Khool  and  are  heading  for  the  swelling  mul- 
nn^M  ?  ^opo"t«  starting  out  In  adult  life 
unable  to  find  Jobs  for  themselves 

•The  Idea  of  this  course."  explained  Dr. 
Washington,  "la  to  give  these  boys  a  good 
training  in  building  maintenance  and  along 

^^^mL,  ^  ^l^''  ^^^'^  *  P°"'"^-«  concept 
°!r  th?^r*^  "  '"^  '"'^  *>*ck  into  classes 
wer«  rn,«^  °^  'P*^'*'  training  boys  who 
noUtalT         ^  '^^°°'   °°'^  sporadically  or 

in  mJL^'Vl****^  **''*  ^  *«•  »  great  change 
^^l  °  V^***  '^y"  ^^°  *^a^«  come  back  to 
uT  l^J°^  °'  mamtenance-the  comport- 
do«  »nH  ""^  materials,  how  to  clean  Vln- 
aowB,  and  practical  things  like  that 

res^ct^n^tJ'*"™  "■°°'  "***  «'"™'  »  °e^ 
n*pect  for  the  vocation  of  maintenance  work. 


THE    HONORS    COUKSI 

But  there  is  still  another  coiirse  of  study 
in  this  school— and  this  is  the  one  that  Is 
yielding  the  most  spectacular  restUts  of  aU. 
More  than  that.  It  emphasizes  in  the  most 
human  terms  possible  the  tragedy  In  neglect 
of  these  young  Negro  children  from  broken 
and  impoverished  homes. 

The  course  is  the  top  one  in  the  school 

the  honors  course,  now  In  its  second  year. 
For  this.  Dr.  Washington  has  found  it  most 
Important  that  the  pupils  have  an  Integrated 
staff,  and  her  teachers  In  thU  coxirse  are 
exceptionally  well  trained.  This  Is  for  ex- 
ceptional children,  pupils  who,  though  they 
may  come  from  an  environment  of  poverty 
have  an  unusually  high  IQ  and  unusually 
high  motlvaUon. 

These  youngsters  are  top-notch  college 
material,  though  handicapped  in  many  ways 
by  their  background  environment.  They 
carry  an  extra  load  of  subjects  and  are  sup- 
ported all  the  way  through  by  the  teachers 
In  maintaining  the  highest  morale.  There 
are  currently  about  25  students  in  the  honor 
program.  Dr.  Washington  said: 

"The  same  teachers  work  with  them  right 
through  their  course — and  these  are  teach- 
ers who  like  kids,  who  don*t  look  down  their 
noses  at  them,  who  expect  the  children  to 
learn,  and  who  are  able  to  stimulate  a  re- 
sponse in  the  youngsters.  For  despite  his 
despair,  every  child  has  an  urge  to  learn. 

"Also,  underneath  all  a  parent's  problems 
and  excuses,  every  parent  is  concerned  about 
his  child's  education.  He  Just  doesn't  want 
to  be  blamed  for  the  obvious  problemB. 
And  this  is  why  we  try  to  work  with  the 
parents,  too. 

"In  the  honor  program  we  provide  a  com- 
plete orientation  Job.  We  give  support  to 
scholarship  talent.  We  work  with  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Women  in 
special  programs  to  acquaint  the  youngsters 
with  the  theater,  the  art  galleries,  mtiseums 
and  to  learn  about  the  collegee 


"Beyond  the  regular  school  ooiuiselln^, 
many  of  these  women  holds  teas  In  their 
homes  to  establish  a  rapport  with  the  young- 
sters and  to  Introduce  them  to  the  college 
Idea." 

I  asked  Dr.  Washington  to  tell  me  more 
about  the  background  aspects  of  these  chil- 
dren. 

"In  some  ways  their  background  Is  dis- 
tinctive," she  said.  With  these  exceptional 
pupils,  there  has  not  been  the  same  kind  of 
distorted  childhood  as  with  many  of  the 
other  children.  These  are  children  who  have 
experienced  some  success.  Somewhere  along 
the  way  they  experienced  a  positive,  con- 
structive relationship  with  some  adult  who 
was  close  to  them.  Everything  wasnt  hatred 
In  the  household. 

"It  was  not  necessarily  a  parent,  but  some 
one  within  the  family,  even  If  It  was  a  broken 
family.  Some  adult— perhaps  an  adored 
grandmother — held  the  child  to  a  high  level 
of  expectation,  and  this  helped  to  produce 
the  high  motivation  which  the  child  has 
today." 

A     WHrrz     TEACHES     TALKS 

The  principal  had  telephoned  to  an  honors 
course  teacher.  Inviting  her  to  tell  me  a  lit- 
tie  about  these  brlpht  pupils,  and  soon  there 
appeared  In  the  office  Mrs  John  Wofford  a 
young  white  teacher.  It  didn't  require  much 
more  than  a  look  at  Mrs.  Wofford  to  see  that 
she  must  be  practically  perfect  as  a  teacher 
for  a  bunch  of  brainy  young  kids  from  un- 
derprivileged backgrounds. 

Mrs.  Wofford  has  a  built-in,  upbeat  grin 
eyes  that  are  so  alert  It  seems  surprising  that 
they  are  also  filled  with  warmth  and  en- 
thusiasm, and  as  quick  a  mind  as  anyone  I 
ever  talked  with.  She  Is  married  to  a  young 
Rhodes  scholar  lawyer,  and  she  was  teaching 
in  an  upper  class  white  suburban  high  school 
in  the  Boston  area  when  Dr.  Washington 
persuaded  her  to  come  to  Cardozo. 

"Many  of  these  youngsters  are  not  caught 
up  yet  to  the  point  where  my  pupils  were 
In  the  white  school,"  Mrs.  Wofford  said,  "but 
they  are  every  bit  as  bright  and  three  times 
as  excited.     It's  a  thrill  to  work  with  them. 

"They're  not  in  the  slightest  bit  bias*, 
as  they  were  In  my  white  school,  and  they 
are  not  hampered  by  the  same  preconcep- 
tions. In  my  other  school  they  started  out 
with  a  bias  against  Shakespeare,  certain  that 
he  was  boring.  But  these  youngsters  never 
heard  about  Shakespeare  untU  they  got  into 
this  program. 

"Really.  It's  a  thrlU  to  see  them  react.  I 
suggested  to  some  of  them  that  they  try 
reading  Plato,  and  a  few  days  later  I  came 
into  the  classroom  and  found  them  all  argu- 
ing heatedly,  passionately,  over  Plato's  Ideas. 
Remember,  they're  only  ninth-graders. 

"These  are  unusiial  kids  in  another  sense, 
considering  the  backgrounds  of  most  of 
them.  Somewhere  they  got  the  Idea  early 
In  their  school  life  that  books  could  be  in- 
teresting. Maybe  there  was  a  book  or  two 
at  home,  or  perhaps  somebody  In  the  home 
was  a  reader,  or  a  parent  was  terribly  strict 
and  made  the  child  read. 

"Even  at  this  age  level  It  Is  not  too  late 
to  pull  these  children  .up  to  college  level. 
But  we  don't  have  half  enough  money  for 
books.  They  have  a  hunger  for  books. 
They're  reading  like  mad.  I  buy  paperback 
books  for  them,  but  we  really  need  lots  more 
books. 

"They  are  so  Interested  and  so  unsophis- 
ticated that  they  will  read  anything — from 
Chaucer's  Middle  English  and  Shakespeare's 
poetry  to  'To  Kill  a  Mocking  Bird.'  All  of 
it  is  exciting  to  them." 

The  principal  and  Mrs.  Wofford  emphasized 
that  these  young  people  In  the  Honors  course 
were  simply  picked  right  out  of  the  general 
body  of  pupils. 

"I  can't  believe  that  we  couldn't  up  the 
number  of  kids  of  college  caliber  by  one- 
third."  Mrs.  WoffM-d  said.  "But  we  would 
need  money,  books  and  counseling." 
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TKK  TiACHEB  PROBL£M                            Of  glamour  and  achievement.     BaalcaUy.  It  la  are  able  to  enjoy  many  of  these  id 

Dr.  Washington  dl*cua«ed  the  teacher  prob-      a  real  world  for  thoee  who  have  reached  It.  we're  speaking  about.    I  think  the  mmlS^ 

lem  la  a  •chod  aucii  as  hers,  where  many      although  somewhat  prettied  up  for  preeen-  is  Increasing  as  time  goes  by    but?***** 

of  th«  niiniia  hava  f*ar  an/1  h/^at-iiit^     oTa.h.      tatlon  to  the  readers.  hold  it  to  about  10  percent  now  "           *'"'' 

One  Negro  who  has  made  the  climb  Into  — 


of  the  pupils  hav*  fear  and  hoatlllt^.  Wash- 
ington public  schools  are  reported  to  b« 
plagued  with  physical  violence  by  the  pupils. 
But  tills  principal  says  much  of  the  trouble 
occurs  when  teachers  fall  to  understand  that 
the  children  have  no  way  of  curbing  their 
anger,  and  the  teacher  responds  with  power 
Instead  of  understanding.  Instead  of  under- 
standing the  child,  she  s&ld.  these  teachers 
speak  back  and  exacerbate  the  situation. 

"Everything  depends  on  how  tlie  teacher 
handles  her  power."  she  explained.  "Some 
tochers  act  as  if  the  kids  were  a  captive 
audience,  held  there  by  force.  The  teacher 
parades  her  power.  The  child  recognizes  this 
power  and  In  txim  tries  to  exliiblt  his  own 
power,  and  the  two  get  into  a  power  struggle 
"A  better  way  for  a  teacher  to  act  would 
be  to  take  the  attitude.  'I  accept  you  as  a 
person,  I  value  your  worth,  but  I  don't  ac- 
cept your  behavior.'  " 

Having  In  mind  the  slum  environment  of 
these  children  In  Cardoso  High  School,  I 
asked,  altogether  separately,  a  professor  of 
sociology  in  Washington.  Dr.  J.  Pranklln 
Edwards,  about  the  effect  of  environment  on 
the  pupil. 

"Many  of  these  youngsters  live  under  the 
most  adverse  conditions  emotionally."  he 
said.  "Broken  families,  tense  situations,  pov- 
erty. Also,  many  of  them  are  not  getting 
enough  to  eat.  A  study  was  made  on  this 
here  in  Washington  and  they  found  that  In 
the  kindergarten  and  first  grades,  pupils  who 
were  not  doing  well  had  low  hemoglobins. 

"They  Just  dldnt  have  enough  hemoglobin, 
and  so  they  dldnt  feel  well.  But  more  than 
that,  they  had  all  kinds  of  emotional  prob- 
lems. They  drooled  and  they  cried  easily. 
They  were  hypersensitive,  they  slept  In  their 
chairs.  These  were  youngsters  who  shotild 
have  been  in  the  third  grade,  but  were  stlU 
in  first  grade." 

In  one  aspect  of  home  environment.  Pro- 
fessor Edwards  agreed  completely  with  Dr. 
Washington  and  Mrs.  Wofford— that  cul- 
tural poverty  was  handicapping  these 
youngsters,  and  one  sign  of  it  was  that  they 
Just  didn't  get  to  read  early,  and  they  went 
on  through  the  grades  increasingly  handi- 
capped. 

"The  1.700  youngsters  in  this  school."  Dr. 
Washington  told  me.  "do  and  must  repre- 
sent every  facet  of  the  general  population. 
We  have  some  superior  pupils,  and  it  Is  up 
to  us  to  dense  a  program  to  try  to  Identify 
these  and  give  them  as  stimulating  a  course 
of  study  as  possible. 

"We  must  try  to  enrich  academically  their 
backgrounds  and  raise  their  sights.  And 
this  means  working  with  the  families.  Un- 
til the  community  can  give  this  Kxipport  to 
the  school,  until  it  can  do  this  kind  of  thing, 
the  problem  will  remain." 


[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Tribune. 

May  9.  1963] 

Ttn  Negsoes 

(By  Robert  8.  Bird) 

Besides  wanting  their  full  dvll  rights  and 
equality  with  white  Americans,  most  Negroes 
would  like  to  have — Just  as  most  white 
Americans  would — mink  coats  for  their 
women,  beautiful  automobiles,  lushly  deco- 
rated homes,  talented  careers,  fascinating 
friends,  trips  around  the  world,  castles  In 
Spain,  and  all  the  rest. 

Negroes  are  by  no  means  excluded  from 
this  life  of  grandeur  but.  as  In  the  case  of  the 
white  population,  only  a  small  fraction  of 
them  manage  to  scale  the  heights. 

The  rest  read  about  It  and  enjoy  It  In 
articles  and  pictures  In  Ebony,  a  slick-paper, 
prestige  magazine  for  Negro  readers  modeled 
after  the  style  and  format  of  Life  magazine. 

The  world  depicted  In  Cbony  is  primarily 
a  Negro  world  but  also  an  interracial  world 


this  prestlgloiis  world  Is  John  H.  Johnson, 
president  of  the  Johnson  Publishing  Co.  of 
Chicago.  He  and  his  wife  created  Ebony, 
and  they,  together  with  his  mother,  own 
and  publish  it.  along  with  three  other 
magazines  for  Negroes  and  a  new  but  ex- 
panding list  of  book  titles. 

It  seemed  to  me.  In  seeking  peepholes  Into 
Negro  thinking  and  feeling,  that  the  man 
who-  published  Ebony  might  have  some 
interesting  viewpoints,  and  I  arranged  to 
talk  with  him  in  his  quietly  sumptuoiis  office 
In  Chicago. 

He  Is  an  impressive  man  of  45.  brimming 
with  physical  and  mental  vigor,  good  cheer 
and  friendliness.  And  he  displays  a  frank 
simplicity  of  manner  which  Invests  him  with 
special  dignity  and  dUtlnctlon. 

He  obviously  enjoys  his  success.  At  the 
same  time  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  noth- 
ing of  his  Impoverished  boyhood  in  r\iral 
Arkansas,  and  nothing  of  the  early  years  in 
Chicago  when  he  and  his  mother,  a  domestic 
who  never  got  beyond  the  third  grade,  were 
on  the  relief  rolls  there.  That  was  for  a 
short  time  in  the  1930'8. 

TTils  gives  him  a  real  sense  of  identifi- 
cation w<th  Negro  youngsters  who  are  at  the 
threshold  of  their  own  careers,  and  he  talked 
to  me  at  length  about  It. 

TUK  woau)  or  glamour 

But  before  I  touch  on  that.  Mr.  John- 
son's view  of  the  Negro  world  of  glamour  as 
depicted  In  his  magazine  Ebony,  in  articles 
and  pictures  about  successful  and  Interest- 
ing Negro  people,  ought  to  be  given  first. 

"I  think  that  all  of  us  ought  to  devote  all 
our  effort  toward  Improving  the  community 
and  the  world  we  live  In."  he  said,  "but  I 
think  at  some  point  the  Negro  ought  to  have 
a  right  to  be  a  human  being  In  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.  He  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  give  a  party,  go  to  a  country  club 
If  he  likes,  buy  a  mink  coat  for  his  wife  If 
he  has  the  money,  take  a  skiing  trip  some- 
where, visit  the  Riviera. 

"Now  I  don't  think  the  Negroes  who  are 
able  to  do  some  of  these  things  are  made 
alien  to  other  Negroes,  nor  does  It  put  them 
apart  from  the  others.  This  Ls  Jtist  another 
way  of  expressing  his  Interest  In  being  a 
human  being 

"And  I  want  to  say  this.  I  don't  picture 
this  world  as  a  separate  world.  What  we 
depict  are  Negroes  who.  through  their  own 
efforts,  or  by  birth  or  accident  or  some  other 
means,  are  able  to  acquire  what  all  other 
people  want.  And  It  Is  exactly  the  same  In 
the  white  world,  where  the  majority  enjoy 
reading  about  the  people  at  the  top. 

"What  I  think  I  am  doing  is  showing  the 
readers  that  we  have  all  strata  in  our  society 
as  m  the  general  society.  We're  showing 
Negroes  that  some  of  us  are  able  to  make  it. 
One  of  our  most  widely  refwl  sections  Is 
called  Speaking  of  People.'  and  It  deals  with 
employment,  really — new  Jobs  that  jpeople 
have  found  for  themselves." 

TKK  woau>  or  achuveuent 

"If  you  examine  my  magazine  you'll  find 
not  so  much  a  world  of  glamour  any  more 
as  a  world  of  achievement."  he  continued. 
"What  happened  was.  we  started  out  with 
the  world  of  glamour  but  we  have  gradually 
become  more  Interested  In  people's  achieve- 
ments." 

I  asked  him  what  proportion  of  the  Negro 
population  was  represented  In  the  glamour- 
achievement  world  of  Ebony,  and  he  an- 
swered : 

"Oh.  I  would  think  It's  perhaps  10  percent 
I  know  years  ago  Dr.  W  T.  DuBols  used  to 
talk  about  the  "talented  10th.'  and  I  think 
that  even  if  he  said  that  many  years  a^ 
It  stlU  holds  true  I  mean  by  that,  about 
10  percent  of  the  Negro  people  are  those  who 


"That  glamour  world  Is  not  my  v^^vi « 
s&ld.  in  answer  to  my  question.  '1  thS  ** 
world  Is  a  more  realistic  one.  But  u?ll? 
we  try  to  find  the  glamour  side  of  our  ■J*' 
Eine.  even  though  not  all  the  peoou*" 
glamorize  beUeve  that  this  U  all  their^  " 
either.  ^  •»'« 

"We  are  like  the  movies — Just  as  tUr  t-.^ 
to  embellish  and  adorn  the  normal  itwf* 
we  do  the  same.  This  Is  not  to  ml«t4trul! 
truth  but  .simply  expresses  the  leueh  ct. 
something  that  will  capture  the  \x^^J^ 
And  this  Is  not  the  whole  world  QftSTniM 
who  like  to  read  atwut  It.  either."        ^"^ 

UOHTEa    SKINS    DONt    MATTCt 

Mr  Johnson's  magazine  reflects  (Jr«o.B 
cally  a  change  In  the  Negro  people's  laia»nf 
color.  And  this  was  a  development  Outih 
Johnson  talked  about  vividly— the  aw 
pearance  of  prestige  distinctions  tni 
lighter  skin  colors  of  Negroes 

"The  color  problem  Is  no  longer  with 
any  more,"  he  said.  "I  think  what  hsppen^ 
was.  first,  that  black-skinned  Negroej  ^^ 
gaining  better  opportunities  for  ediK^ 
and  to  gain  achievement  on  their  own.  im 
then  the  rise  of  the  newly  developing  n.t^ 
in  Africa,  where  black  has  come  to  nMtt 
something  Important,  also  helped  to  awt 
these  skin-color  distinctions 

"All  those  color  distinctions  began  gcsov 
tloas  ago  during  slavery  days  when  thsiUK 
owner  kept  certain  slaves  for  his  patioM, 
pleasure,  and  from  these  were  born  cbOtnt 
of  lighter  skin  who  got  more  privilege  t^ 
the  field  hands." 

He  picked  up  an  Issue  of  Ebony  sad  y^^ 
through  for  me.  to  show  how  in  the  ocila 
advertisements  there  were  mors  ot  tht 
darker-skinned  models,  both  male  sad  b. 
male,  depicted  In  the  ads  than  \U^ 
skinned. 

"Necro  people  are  no  longer  aehsoMd  or 
their  naturalness."  Mr.  Johnson  said,  -^oc 
will  see  many  Ne^gro  girls  who  are  no  lo^ 
straightening  their  hair,  and  I  think  1b|b. 
eral  black  skin  has  acquired  a  new  m^.^^ 
It's  not  necessary  any  longer  for  Negroa  o! 
lighter  skin  to  stay  together  on  thst  bM 
We  used  to  have  thousands  of  Negroes  '^m 
over  from  Negro  to  white,  but  we  no  lo^r 
have  that  happening  now  " 
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OWK    HITTJDSID    KECXO    MtLLIONAI 

Back  in  a  January  Issue  of  this  yeu  ft 
Johnson  ran  a  feature  with  photogrsphi  lU 
sketches  of  100  Negro  millionaires  In  Vn 
country.  They  Included  persons  In  »  gm; 
variety  of  fields  and  It  was  a  presentseoc 
which  had  tremendous  impact  on  tbs  R^ 
people,  fur  even  these  100  are  by  no  ama 
all  the  American  Negro  millionaires. 

The  publisher  did  not  Include  hlml! 
although  he  might  well  have  done  n  c 
the  b.-vsls  of  a  financial  rating. 

"Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  can  tU 
abstractly  about  goals  for  Negroes,"  Ik 
Johnson  said,  only  half  seriously,  "but  Ub 
they  could  see  It. 

"I  have  been  blessed  to  have  been  sUik 
achieve  some  of  the  benefits  of  capttaUB 
and  I  am  in  favor  of  capitalism,  fto^ 
often  say  to  me,  yes.  you're  In  favor  of  l: 
because  in  a  minor  way  you  are  a  capttsQs 

"Then  I  say.  no.  I  felt  the  same  way  »*• 
I  was  on  relief  here  In  Chicago,  becann  I 
felt  that  If  other  people  had  It.  then  «• 
always  a  chance  that  I  might  have  it 

"One  of  my  editors  told  me  a  story  fobl 
aroimd  In  one  of  the  Negro  colleges  in  *«■ 
Lanta.  He  said  that  a  student  went  to  tbt 
dean  and  said,  you  )uiow  there  are  a  M  tf 
cliques  around  this  college,  and  they  «<■'* 
let  some  of  us  in  and  I  am  very  uahafff 
about  It. 

"The  dean  said,  OK,  JM  tell  you  bo»  » 
stop    this — but    the    boy    Interrupted  UB' 


Qe  said,  no,  dean,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how 
I  can  get  into  one. 

"Well,  in  effect  that's  the  way  people  feel. 
I  don't  think  they  begrudge  the  world  they 
lee.  they  simply  want  It  themselves.  And 
(his  desire  Just  spurs  them  on." 

AN    AMSmonS    MOTHXa 

Going  back  to  his  own  days  of  poverty. 
1^  Johnson  told  me  that  his  mother 
brought  him  to  Chicago  during  the  Cent\iry 
of  Progress  Exposition  In  1033,  ostensibly  to 
see  the  exposition  but  actually,  as  he  came 
to  suspect  later,  to  see  If  she  could  gain  a 
toehold  In  Chicago  and  help  him  get  some 
further  education.  He  had  finished  the 
eighth  grade  in  the  country  school  in  Arkan- 
gas.  he  said,  and  to  keep  him  out  of  trouble 
hlB  mother  made  him  go  through  the  eighth 
grade  a  second  time.  But  she  had  ambitions 
for  getting  him  to  college. 

HU  stepfather,  a  sawmill  helper,  remained 
In  Arkansas  while  his  mother  got  established 
in  a  servant's  Job  in  Chicago.  She  lost  that 
job  and  they  went  on  relief  for  a  time. 

Today  his  mother.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Williams, 
rldss  around  in  a  big  chauffeiu--drlven 
limousine  of  her  own.  engaging  in  certain 
civic  works  In  which  she  Is  interested  and 
seeing  to  It  that  Mr.  Joluison  gets  to  church 
on  Sunday. 

While  he  was  In  high  school  in  Chicago 
he  got  himself  a  clerical  Job  in  one  of  the 
biggest  Negro-operated  businesses  in  the 
North,  the  Supreme  Life  Insiu-ance  Co.  of 
America.  He  came  to  the  notice  of  the  pres- 
ident, the  late  Harry  H.  Pace,  who  urged 
young  Mr.  Johnson  to  go  to  college  and  work 
part  time. 

He  got  Into  employee  relations  in  the  com- 
pany, editing  lU  house  organ,  and  attended 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  later  North- 
vestem  University.  Meantime  he  rose 
rapidly  in  the  company,  and  he  met  his  wife. 
Eunice,  member  of  a  highly  respected  Negro 
family  in  Selma.  Ala.,  where  her  father  was 
a  physician.  She  became  his  beautiful  and 
talented  wife  and  comaker  and  he  left  the 
company  to  launch  Ebony. 

In  1»46,  on  a  cash  capital  of  $500  borrowed 
on  his  mothers  furniture,  Ebony  made  Its 
appearance  with  25,000  copies.  Today  its 
circulation  is  over  800,000. 

After  the  magazine  was  well  toward  suc- 
cess, several  years  after  it  was  started,  Mrs. 
Johnson  quit  active  work  to  devote  herself 
to  the  home.  The  couple  adopted  two  chil- 
dren, John,  Jr.,  and  Linda,  and  the  family  live 
In  an  integrated  residential  section  of  Chi- 
cago In  a  large  and  richly  furnished  apart- 
ment Mr.  Johnson  owns  the  apartment 
house.  He  refuses  to  live  in  the  country  be- 
cause, he  says,  he  does  not  want  to  be  re- 
minded by  too  much  landscape  of  anything 
from  his  rural  Arkansas  past. 

WX   NEZD  ALL  THKSX   VOICES 

Getting  down  to  a  discussion  of  race  prob- 
lems, i4r.  Johnson  answered  a  question  of 
mine  about  whether  he  feels  personally  inte- 
grated in  the  civic  and  business  world  of 
Chicago. 

"No,  I  don't  think  so,"  he  said.  "I  think 
Integration  encompasses  the  total  activities 
of  an  Individual,  If  you  think  of  them  in  the 
broad  sense.  I  get  Into  these  groups  In  the 
white  world  pretty  much  as  a  representative 
of  the  Negro  community,  even  though  I 
might  not  be  Identified  as  such.  I  dont 
think  I  am  In  there  because  I  am  a  successful 
publisher  I  think  It's  because  I  am  a  suc- 
cessful Negro  publisher." 

Speaking  of  the  diversity  of  Negro  organl- 
^tions  and  personalities  driving  for  diverse 
Negro  goals,  Mr   Johnson  said; 

"I  think  we  need  all  these  voices.  V/e  are 
living  In  an  age  of  diversification.  Even 
business  is  not  able  to  make  out  with  only 
»one-product  development.  The  same  way 
"out  the  race  relations  problem.  I  feel 
were  is  no  one  way  to  do  It.     I  don't  think 
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we  can  identify  any  one  kind  of  leadership  as 
the  only  one.  Nobody  quite  understands 
why  this  la  so,  and  nobody  understands  why 
a  certain  cola  company  that  used  to  put  its 
drink  out  in  one  size  boUle  now  has  to  mar- 
ket in  several  sizes. 

"There  is  something  In  the  air  that  re- 
quires diversification  of  effort  toward  any 
accomplishment,  and  in  the  Negro  field  we 
need  all  of  these  people,  even  at  the  risk  of 
apf>earlng — well,  whatever  you  want  to  call 
it.  I  think  the  Black  Muslims  are  making 
a  contribution  to  racial  equality  by  simply 
challenging  In  a  different  kind  of  way.  Ob- 
vlourly  no  thinking  person  who  truly  believes 
In  democracy — and  I  believe  in  it — would 
follow  a  policy  of  hate,  although  the  Muslims 
deny  this  policy.  But  the  point  I  am  mak- 
ing Is,  as  James  Baldwin  points  out,  we  have 
g*  to  get  white  people  to  listen  before  we 
can  convince  them. 

"I  believe  that  the  Muslims  In  their  ap- 
proach, despite  the  fact  1  don't  approve  of 
them  are  helping  to  get  people  to  listen.  If 
they  get  people  to  lUten  to  us,  then  they 
make  some  kind  of  contribution. 

"And  if  we  must  be  critical  of  the  Muslims 
then  we  must  also  realize  that  we,  meaning 
the  white  population,  are  responsible  for  the 
conditions  which  created  the  Muslims  in  the 
first  place.  And  the  beet  way  to  get  rid  of 
them  Is  not  to  criticize  them  but  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  the  black  man.  and  make  a 
mockery  out  of  what  they  say  by  bringing 
about  a  real  conversion  to  democratic  prac- 
tices. 

"They  are  not  going  anywhere.  They  are 
going  to  keep  preaching  their  philosophy  as 
long  as  what  they  say  is  true,  and  as  long  as 
what  they  say  U  true  It's  going  to  grow." 

THE  FIRST  STEP— CONTIDENCE 

Mr.  Johnson  is  the  pleasantest  kind  of  man 
to  interview.  He  is  not  only  responsive  to 
every  question,  but  he  grabs  every  Idea  and 
runs  with  it.  He  talks  In  a  rather  loud  voice, 
as  if  he  thinks  better  that  way,  pacing  back 
and  forth  and  looking  always  as  eager  as  an 
interested  boy. 

"I  think  the  first  step  toward  overcoming  a 
feeling  of  Inferiority  and  low  status  Is,"  he 
said,  "to  InstlU  confidence  in  yoxirself 
through  finding  something  In  your  back- 
ground In  which  you  can  feel  pride.  I  am 
publishing  a  Negro  history  series  because 
I  learned  that  Negro  hutory  Is  not  taught  In 
most  schools,  and  Negroes  are  not  aware  of 
the  conspicuous  gallantry  and  bravery  they 
displayed  In  the  Civil  War. 

"Otir  people  have  done  many  things  of 
which  they  can  be  proud,  and  I  think  that 
we  Negroes  must  first  believe  that  we  deserve 
equality  before  we  can  sell  the  Idea  to  any- 
one else." 

He  pointed  to  his  big.  Important  looking 
desk  chair  sitting  behind  his  executive  type 
desk,  saying: 

"I  recall  the  first  time  we  got  this  office. 
I  came  down  the  night  before  and  sat  In  my 
chair  so  as  to  get  xised  to  It.  I  wanted  to 
have  a  relaxed  feeling"— he  laughed  uproar- 
iously at  the  thought— "when  people  came  to 
see  me  on  that  first  day.  I  Just  wasn't  \ue 
to  It.  and  I  wanted  to  get  used  to  It  ahead 
of  time. 

"I  think  Negro  people  have  to  get  used  to 
equality  themselves,  personally,  first,  then 
once  we're  used  to  It  and  believe  we  really  and 
truly  deserve  It,  then  we'll  get  It." 

Ma.     JOHNSON'S     AOVICK 


He  Is  deeply  concerned  about  the  lack  of 
opportunity  for  bright  Negro  youths  to  ac- 
quire the  necessary  training  In  bxislness  that 
would  enable  them  to  gain  promotions 
prompUy.  He  said  that  if  he  had  not  hap- 
pened to  be  put  into  a  Job  in  the  Insurance 
company  he  worked  for.  where  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  learn  the  evaluation  and  de- 
cisionmaking processes  from  top  executives, 
he  never  would  have  succeeded  In  buslnev 
himself. 


"This  Is  the  great  void  In  Negro  business 
life.  What  Negroes  lack  is  an  Insight  into 
how  business  operates,  and  experience  and 
knowledge  In  how  to  deal  with  day-to-day 
problems.  If  I  had  not  been  able  to  sit  In 
watching  decisions  being  made  and  ask  the 
men  why  they  were  doing  things  the  way 
they  did,  I  would  never  have  learned  how  to 
do  It.  This  must  become  a  responsibUity  of 
leadership,  to  offer  this  kind  of  training  on - 
portuntty  to  young  Negro  men." 

This  is  his  advice  to  young  people: 
"The  UB.  Information  Service  did  a  movie 
on  our  company  and  they  asked  me  the  secret 
of  my  success.  I  said  that  If  I  have  a  secret  It 
is  that  you  set  small  goals  and  try  to  achieve 
them.  Then  after  you  achieve  the  first  goal 
you  set  another  one  within  range  of  attain- 
ment and  you  try  for  that.  You  can't  pos- 
sibly see  to  the  end  all  at  once.  The  Impor- 
^*"T  th!«^  ^!k'^*  ^°"  ^  "*^'°K  progress, 
magaalne  Is  that  perhaps  they  never  will 
achieve  as  much  as  some  of  the  people  we 
tT^-J''\^*'  """P^"  ^^  ^  dTa  little 
«  t  T^l?^**'"'  '^®y  "■«  **°'^-  And  thU  is 
all  I  think  any  of  us  can  hope  for.     As  I  to 

^h)^!**'*  ''**^'*'  ^  °'^«'  '^°»>ody  1^"  thinis 
quite  the  way  he  wants  them." 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Tribune 

May  10.  19631 

Ten  NEoaoEs 

(By  Robert  8.  Bird) 

A  Negro  President  of  the  United   States 

within,  say,  a  quarter  of  a  century? 

You  are  not  likely  to  hear  this  arresting 

dea  dropped  casually   Into  a   conversation 

unless  you  are  talking  with  a  person  who 

is  young  enough  to  feel  unshackled  by  the 

ofll*"^  ^°'*'  enough  to  see  a  different  vision 
of  the  future. 

In  short,  a  bold  Negro  youth.  One  weU 
enough  organized  In  mind  and  personality 
to  have  thought  the  notion  through  A  lad 
such  as  Vernon  S.  Olll.  ^ 

In  my  dozens  of  Interviews  with  Negroes 
In  several  parts  of  the  country,  not  o£e  of 
them  ever  broached  to  me  the  idea  of  a 
Negro  President  of  the  United  States  But 
when  I  mentioned  to  several  Negro  men  of 
affairs  that  young  Mr.  GUI  has  proposed 
the  possibility  to  me  they  did  a  double  take 
as  If  the  thought  had  never  occurred  to 
them. 

Then  a  couple  of  them  were  willing  to 
consider  the  Idea  seriously,  and  to  analyze 
it  a  bit. 

Mr.  GUI  is  a  senior  at  Howard  University 
the  country's  biggest  predominantly  Negro 
university,  in  Washington.  DO.,  and  Is  presl- 
dent  of  the  student  councU  In  the  colleee 
of  liberal  arts.  " 

He  is  not  only  an  exceptional  scholar  but 
a  thoroughly  healthy  youngster,  able  to  talk 
seriously  or  laugh  uproariously  to  suit  the 
occasion.  And  when  you  mention  romance 
he  whoops  in  most  unscholarly  fashion  for 
he  says  that's  for  him— and  he's  unencum- 
bered at  the  moment. 

I  had  arranged  to  talk  at  length  with 
several  bright  students  on  the  Howard 
campus  on  this  particular  day,  and  Mr  GUI 
showed  up  ahead  of  time.  So  we  began  the 
Interview,  which  I  had  warned  him  would 
be  somewhat  searching  of  his  thoughts. 

He  started  off  on  a  high,  didactic  plane, 
not  so  much  answering  my  questions  as  de- 
livering a  classroom  lecture  on  The  Negro 
Problem  with  big.  glossy  words  and  every- 
thing  but  chalk,  blackboard  and  pointer. 

VEENON  GILL'S  HOPES 

I  heard  him  out  for  a  while,  deadpan,  and 
soon  he  realized  he  was  Ulklng  to  a  dead 
receiver.  Then  he  apologized  for  "spouting 
off  words."  and  we  got  down  to  what  Vernon 
S.  OiU  really  thinks. 

We  had  covered  quite  a  lot  of  ground  when 
I  got  around  to  asking  him  what  he  saw 
for  the  future,  and  what  Inspired  him  to  go 
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alaead.  H«  had  ulreaLAy  told  me  tie  wanted 
to  study  Uw  and  becom*  a  coDctltutlonal 
lawyer,  and  to  eng&gt  In  pollUcs.  All  thla 
wa«  of  Intereat  becaua«  many,  niany  Negro 
youtha  In  WaalUngton,  an«a  who  haw  cocna 
from  deplorably  poor  homes  and  have  been 
unable  to  take  hold  In  aebool.  are  ending 
up  as  school  dropouta  In  a  state  ot  danger- 
ous despair.  This  lad  had  none  of  that 
whatever — quite  the  opposite. 

I  Intend  to  go  to  law  aohooi  In  Septem- 
ber, and  then  to  go  Into  the  Army  for  a 
number  of  years — Into  military  law,  I  hope — 
and  after  coming  out  of  the  Army  to  engage 
in  politics  and  law."  he  explained. 

"Now  I  think  what  inspires  me  at  present 
La  this — I  belierc  that  a  person  who  does  a 
Job  well,  who  seems  at  ease  and  cool  while 
doing  It,  Is  an  inspiring  person.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Kennedy  brothers  inspire  me 
And  I  believe  in  the  ultimate  worth  of  the 
individual  and  his  ablilUes  to  use  his  whole 
potential-  whch  I  dont  feel  I  have  been 
doing.' 

A    SZCRXT    THOCGHTT 

Mr  OUl  was  getting;  down  now  to.  well. 
perhaps  a  secret  thought 

"T  don't  expect  that  everything  I  envision 
will  work  out  well,  but  I  think  there  Is  a 
possibility  from  my  own  circumstances,  and 
from  my  own  abilities,  to  succeed  even  In 
national  politics,  for  example,"  he  said 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  level  gHze  and 
continued: 

•'Anyone  who  wants  to  be  President,  or 
wants  to  be  in  Congress,  regardless  of  race, 
creed  or  color.  Is  looked  on  with  some  sus- 
picion as  being  sort  of  way  up  the  clouds 
somewhere.  But  I  do  tlilnk  this  Is  a  possl- 
blllty.- 

He  stopped  to  let  the  purport  of  this  sink 
In.  I  was  flabbergasted  but  I  didnt  blink 
an  eye.  You  dont  ;ule  out.  I  Inquired,  the 
possibility  of  being  President  of  the  United 
States' 

"President  or  Vice  President,  no.  I  wouldn  t 
exclude  that.  Seriously.  I  wouldn't.  As  ri- 
diculous as  It  sounds,  everybody  wants  their 
son  to  be  President.  I  wouldn't  discount 
that  as  a  possibility  for  me.  And  I  have  said 
that  to  people.  Some  of  them  have  thought 
I  was  sensible  about  It.  and  some  have 
thought  I  was  Just  being  the  son  of  a  father 
whose  ambition  was  to  have  his  son  become 
President." 

So  here  was  a  young,  bright,  forward-look- 
ing, healthy  Negro  lad  dreaming  what  used 
to  be  the  American  dream  for  any  twy  who 
tlkDught  himself  lucky  to  be  bom  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  And  not  Just 
dreanaing  it  but  thinking  It  out  rationally. 
You  don't  hear  white  boys  talking  like  this 
very  often  In  these  times 

I  aaked  him  what  worries  or  fears  might 
be  lurking  In  the  back  of  his  mind  about  the 
future? 

"The  only  fears  I  have  are  those  of  happen- 
stance." he  said,  using  one  of  those  chro- 
mium-plated words  on  me.  "Things  might 
not  go  exactly  as  I  envision  them.  Nothing 
will  go  exactly  as  you  envUlon  It.  that's  cer- 
tain. But  I  want  to  get  Into  a  comfortable, 
rising  groove  In  life  and  to  be  able  to  meet 
the  situations  as  they  come,  and  then  move 
on  to  the  next  situation. 

"I  think  any  yo\mg  person  has  a  certain 
amount  of  fear  about  the  Instability  of  the 
future.  But  any  particular  fears,  such  as 
being  run  over  by  a  car  or  that  I  might  get 
defeated  In  a  great  election,  or  might  have 
financial  problems — those  things  don't  dis- 
turb me." 

CAXJCASIAU    SNI)    NSCBOn> 

I  asked  him  If  be  bumps  up  against  dis- 
criminatory situations  in  dally  life  which 
upset  him  or  throw  him  off  balance. 

'There  are  occasions,"  he  said.  "It  makes 
me  think  ot  what  James  Baldirln  once  said. 


tiiat  among  the  white  population  the  suicide 
rate  Lb  high,  and  that  once  the  Negro  becomes 
free  of  discrimination  and  things  caused  by 
people  around  him — once  he  knows  that  he's 
not  succeeding  tiecause  of  his  own  personal 
Inadequacies  rather  than  because  of  other 
people  or  discrimination — ^then  the  Negro 
suicide  rate  will  go  up,   too. 

'So  when  I  And  myself  in  one  of  these  slt- 
u.vtlons— and  they  dont  happen  often,  par- 
tlctilarly  to  me — my  first  reaction  Is  to  try 
to  assny  flrst  If  It  was  because  of  circum- 
stances that  the  predicament  occurred  or 
whether  my  own  inadequ.'kcy  caused  It  or 
contributed  to  It 

"I  think  the  Negro  has  a  special  problem 
In  trying  to  assay  how  much  of  his  own 
Inabilities  are  Involved  In  a  situation  There 
Is  less  of  a  problem  of  faultfinding  with  the 
Cuucaslan  than  with  the  Negro  Maybe  we 
-ire  cheating  ourselves  In  this   " 

I  asked  him  If  he  usually  refers  to  whites 
as  Caucasians. 

•'Sometimes,  yes.  '  he  explained.  "I  think 
most  people  reg.irdless  of  color  use  'white' 
most  of  the  time  but  personally  I  sometimes 
refer  to  the  Caucasian  race,  and  I  refer  to 
myself  as  Negroid  Often  when  I  All  out  a 
form  I  put  down  Negroid  because  that's  the 
true  racial  designation  1  wasn't  saying 
Caucasian  Just  because  I'm  talking  with 
you.  It's  normal  with  me  It's  the  proper 
thing  to  do  " 

Now  the  other  students  were  turning  up 
to  Join  us  around  our  Interviewing  table  In 
a  small  building  on  the  Howard  campus 
None  of  them  was  exactly  typical  of  the 
Howard  student  body  These  were  all  on  the 
exceptional  side,  Intellectually  and  culturally, 
and  they  do  not  represent  a  cross  section 
of  Negro  youth,  but  a  rather  special  group 
who  undoubtedly  will  be  heard  from  In  the 
future. 

For  the  next  couple  of  hours  all  of  us  to- 
gether canvassed  a  variety  of  questions  deal- 
ing with  the  race  situation.  Such  aspects 
as  James  Baldwin's  anguished  writings. 
President  Kennedy's  h.andltng  of  race  prob- 
lems, the  Black  Muslims.  Interm.-urlage,  the 
mood  of  Howard  University  students,  and 
the  like. 

The  others  who  participated  were  Miss 
Jean  C.  Wheeler,  of  Detroit,  a  liberal  arts 
Junior,  majoring  In  chemistry  with  a  full  A 
average;  Irvln  Held,  of  Charleston,  S C.  a 
senior  majoring  In  psychology,  and  A.  Guy 
Draper,  of  Beverly  Hills.  Calif,  a  prelaw 
Junior 

To  hear  these  youngsters  tell  about  the 
campus  mood,  this  big  northern  university 
with  the  bulk  of  Its  7,000  students  Negroes 
and  with  about  1,000  foreign  students.  Is  not 
especially  caught  up  In  the  same  turbulence 
of  Negro  student  acUvlty  that  Is  going  on  In 
the  southern  Negro  colleges.  Most  of  the 
Howard  students  were  not — these  four 
agreed — In  a  frame  of  mind  to  go  out  demon- 
strating. The  majority  are  immersed  In  the 
university  life  but  not  In  overt  racial  activity. 

ON  raXSIDENT  KXNNXDT 

But  these  students  follow  developments 
In  the  news  clusely.  and  they  had  opinions 
on  all  subjects  Concerning  President 
Kennedy.  Mr  Reid  gave  the  view  that  "over- 
all. I  don't  see  so  much  of  a  handling  of  the 
race  problems  by  him  as  we  were  led  to  be- 
lieve there  would  be  during  the  campaign." 

"I  will  have  to  agree  with  that."  Mr 
Draper  said.  "I  think  his  recent  actions 
have  been  nothing  but  political   moves. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  what  he  said  during 
the  campaign,  and  many  of  the  planks  in 
the  Democratic  platform  implied,  that  thU 
race  thing  would  be  something"  that  the 
administration  would  get  In  and  deal  with. 
He  had  Just   t>acked   away   completely." 

Mr.  Gill  disagreed.  He  said  that  while  the 
President  has  backed  away  on  occasion,  he 
thought  some  of  his  stands  were  "more  forth- 
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right  than  many  Presidents."  Ui^  Wh*.i_ 
opinion  was  that  the  President  w-?****^ 
up  against  the  hard  realltlea  and^^S.^* 
yet  demonstrate  forceful nesa."  ""J 

After  considerable  argument  oo  thaai.. 
Mr        Reid      summed      It      up      irtth    *** 
observation.  '''fc 

"What  we  do  agree  on  U  thla~conilrt«- 
that  conditions  are  propitious  and  ^TT* 
Into  account  the  efforts  of  the  clvii  h^ 
movement,  he  has  not  kept  up  wttt  ** 
could  have  been  expected  of  hlni  faiol!'*'' 
his  dynamic  personality"  '  *°°^^ 

THI    BLACK    MUSLIMS 

U  was  M1.-W  Wheeler,  an  extreme! »  !«-, 
talker,  who  began  the  discussion  on  th.  s^*!' 
Muslims      She  said:  «i«aUrt 

"A  good  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  phlw,i»h 
major  has  taken  me  to  the  mosque  with  ^ 
and   I  found  their  Black  Muslim  ai»mJ^ 
to    be    very    forceful.      They   really  !»«» 
They  use  informaUon  that  you  cant  den, 

"One  of  the  things  they  say  |a  that  Ju 
white  man  has  systematically  destnivM  th! 
Nejrrn.  and  they  give  examples,  and  toodM 
omplee,  too.  Por  me.  Its  a  matter  ycu  hsl. 
of  reconciling  the  uncomfortable  feeilot  J! 
have  about  the  Black  Muslims.  It's  mvlfc 
Uef  that  they're  worthwhile  becauf  tbw 
h.vve  given  a  great  number  of  Nf«gro*e  KnT 
thing  to  do  with  their  time,  somethint  uu. 
mskes  them  feel  substantial  and  lniport4Bt 
"There's  a  fellow  ielUng  newspapei,  a 
the  corner  near  me,  and  he  says  at  nnitr 
Intervals  It  makes  him  feel  good  to  gototti 
mosque  and  see  the  ladles  with  their  shttt 
robes  and  all  so  clean  and  proud  ot  thaa- 
selves,  and  the  men  saluUng  one  another 

"I  Imagine  the  most  lmpre«lve  thlar 
about  It  Is  that  It  has  given  subs  tan  tlsUyte 
a  group  of  people  who  formerly  were  Uuft. 
less  and  unimpressive" 

"She's  hit  on  the  key  thing."  Mr  Unas 
said  "They  take  a  group  of  people  vbc 
have  no  meaning  In  their  lives,  who  havthad 
very  hard  lives,  who  come  from  the  depttso: 
deJecUon.  and  the  Black  Muslims  give  ttMn 
juunethlng  to  live  for.  The  Muslims  glv«  on 
meaning  to  these  people  and  their  Uvea 

"And  then  the  next  thing  they  do  ta  Uw 
prr.Ject  their  Image  of  the  white  man.  Bt 
is  the  enemy.  So  this  U  how  the  mllltaot 
nature  of  the  movement  comes  about  Ttn 
look  on  the  white  man  as  the  enemy.  Bm 
they  have  a  group  of  susceptible  NegrrMaebo 
now  And  themselves  together.  They  haw 
sotneone  to  lean  on  now.  and  the  white  mai 
Is  the  enemy." 

"I  often  wonder."  Interjected  Miss  Whaele 
"whether  thU  Is  a  destructive  force  or  tm 
whether  It  la  a  self -destructive  force.  1  don*, 
have  enough  Information  about  It  to  sukt 
a  decision,  but  It  seems  to  me  that  than^i 
growing  dichotomy  betwen  Negro  psoplc- 
and  the  movement  Is  not  dying  down. 

"The  dichotomy  is  between  the  MusUmi 
and  the  Negroes  who  consider  themaelvea  In- 
tellectuals. They  don't  want  to  be  bothers: 
with  this  because  they  think  It  sounds  k 
Irrational.  But  these  people,  the  Intel- 
lectuals who  reject  Uie  Muslims,  will  notaj 
that  any  motion  Ls  good,  any  activity  wtudi 
makes  a  difference  Is  better  than  sltttiic 
around  praying  or  waiting  for  legal  action  Ui 
be  eflfected. 

"I  don't  know  whether  Klljah  and  Malcolm 
X  have  so  much  power  over  the  people  thai 
they  can  get  them  to  do  things  which  would 
be  to  the  dlsadv.intage  of  the  whole  group^ 
But  they  do  get  gleams  in  the  eye,  and  aW 
of  these  people  have  been  In  prison.  And 
they  are  the  kind  of  people  who  feel  that  U 
you  hurt  me,  I'll  hurt  you." 

Mr.  Draper  likened  them  to  the  OOOBQ- 
nlsts  In  many  ways. 

"They  are  strong  people."  Mlsa  Wbeil* 
said  "They  dont  play,  they  dont  P*»J 
And  they  hate  white  people." 
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INTKXMAUUACX 

I  sAed  about  the  feeling  on  the  campus 
fifoat  Lntermarriage  with  white  persons.  Mr. 
Draper  took  the  ball  on  this. 

-Thsrs's  a  feeling  on  the  part  ot  some 
psople  In  the  lower  Income  group  to  want  to 
{Succeed  in  life  with  a  Cadillac  and  a  white 
vlfs  or  whits  husband."  he  said.  "But  I 
tbink  the  great  majority  ot  the  Negroes, 
j,«orfallv  the  middle  class  ones  and  the 
l^lgbeat  class,  feel  In  the  back  of  their  minds, 
first,  on  what  grounds  would  you  pick  a  per- 
fOQ  to  marry — is  It  financial?  Is  It  Just  be- 
cause the  person  Is  white?     What  lies  behind 

'But  I  think  once  the  cause  that  leads  to 
the  decision  Is  determined  as  being  all  right, 
the  Intermarriage  Is  accepted.  Even  If  the 
reason  for  the  marriage  Is  only  symbolic.  It's 
•ccepted. 

"I  think  that  for  the  Negro  college  person, 
be  or  she  Is  looking  for  a  particular  type  of 
person  to  marry.  And  we've  reached  the 
point  where  we  have  strong  convictions  on 
that,  and  race  doesn't  matter.  What  matters 
la  their  general  personality,  and  Interests. 
The  average  American  college  student  Is 
looking  for  an  individual,  strong-willed  and 
strong-minded,  and  when  he  finds  that  indi- 
vidual he  makes  the  decision.  If  the  person 
la  a  member  of  another  race,  he  may  think 
twice,  and  then  go  ahead." 

THS    rt7BI.iaHKK    OP    KBOITT 

Some  time  after  my  discussions  with  these 
students,  and  Mr  Gill's  surprising  confession 
of  an  ambition  to  try  for  the  very  sununlt  In 
American  politics.  I  was  In  Chicago.  And  I 
harked  back  to  this  occasion. 

While  Interviewing  John  H.  Johnson,  pub- 
Uahsr  of  Ebony,  a  leading  magazine  for  Ne- 
gmm.  I  told  lilm  about  Mr.  Olll's  plan  to 
enter  politics  and  perhaps  become  President 
of  the  United  States  The  publisher  listened 
attentively.  After  all,  he  had  risen  from  re- 
lief Btatus  to  millionaire  before  he  was  45. 
Be  did  a  quick  mental  computation. 

That  would  be  25  years  from  now,"  he 
s&ld.  "I  think  he  will  not  be  President,  but 
I  think  he  could  be  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  Yet  I  would  want  htm  to 
think  he  could  be  President.  By  shooting 
for  the  goal  of  President  he  may  become  ons 
day  Vice  President.  We  always  have  to  set 
our  goals  a  little  higher  than  we  are  likely 
to  achieve. 

"I  would  not  want  to  discourage  this  young 
man.  I  think  being  specific,  confining  It  to 
a  period  of  20  to  26  years,  we  could  quits 
oonfldently  assume  that  a  Negro  could  be 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States." 

A   JTTDCI'S   THOUCHTS 

In  the  same  city  I  asked  Judge  James  B. 
Parsons,  of  the  U.S.  DUtrlct  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Illinois,  what  he  thought 
of  Mr.  GlU's  view.  He  Is  a  man  who  studied 
law  and  went  Into  politics  and  rolled  up  a 
vote  of  1.127.000  In  Cook  County  when  he  ran 
for  Judge  of  supreme  court  and  won  a  few 
yeara  ago. 

"His  thinking  reflects  a  projection  which 
U  a  responsible  one."  Judge  Parsons  said 
thoughtfuUy,  "in  that  It  recognizes  change 
••  It  la  going  on.  ThU  Is  exceedingly  dlffl- 
cult  for  persons  who  are  not  part  of  the 
change  or  those  who  are  resistant  to  It. 

"It's  difficult  to  realize  today  that  infants 
who  are  being  born  now  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  live  for  upward  of  ISO  years,  or  that 
chUdren  born  to  our  children  25  years  from 
now  may  live  to  200  years  of  age. 

"Change  Is  a  factor  which  we  resist,  and 
yet  It  la  the  most  potent,  most  volatile  factor 
In  the  entire  American  scene.  Everything 
must  be  seen  in  the  light  of  change  and  in 
<^  speed  with  which  change  Is  taking 
place."  ^ 

This  sense  of  change,  mounting  in  speed 
*Dd  power.  U  felt  all  through  the  Negro  world 
"Xlay.    lu  volatile  j>otency  may  be  working 


for  a  fine  Negro  boy  who  wants  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  as  It  Is  for  all  his 
people. 

(From  the  New  York  (NY.)  Herald  Tribune, 

May  12. 1963] 

Ten  Nbgsoks 

(By  Roberts.  Bird) 

(EnrroB's  Note. — Contrary  to  the  popular 

impression     of     a     professional     Journalist, 

Robert  8.  Bird  Is  a  slow  man  coming  to  grips 

with  the  typewriter.     After  spending  36  of 

his  67  years  in  this  business,  he  has  almost 

as  many  awards  as  gray  hairs  and  he  likes  to 

worry  out  all  the  aspects  of  every  problem 

before  he  sits  down  to  write. 

(He's  the  kind  of  man  In  hom-rlmmed 
glasses  and  neatly  pressed  suit  who  some- 
times seems  to  melt  Into  the  scenery  and  not 
be  there  at  all.  but  he  can  take  his  nrtddllng 
height  and  weight  and  Amesbury.  Mass.,  ac- 
cent and  plant  himself  in  front  of  a  situa- 
tion and  not  budge  for  all  the  officials  in  a 
bureaucracy. 

(Because  he  often  carries  a  tape  recorder 
with  him.  he  has  been  mistaken  for  an  FBI 
official.    He  Is  not. 

(He  Is  a  reporter  who  started  as  a  boy  and 
kept  going  through  crime  reports,  fire  stories, 
political  crises,  and  intematloniU  incidents 
to  become  one  of  the  top  men  In  his  profes- 
sion today.  When  he  Is  at  home — and  he  has 
been  traveling  constantly  for  the  past  6 
months  to  work  on  "Ten  Negroes" — ^he  lives 
In  Greenwich  'Village  with  his  wife,  ths 
former  Hester  Falson.  His  son,  Robert,  Jr.. 
Is  a  reporter  for  another  newspaper.  This 
week.  Mr.  Bird  will  be  taking  some  time  off 
to  sec  them  both.) 

"It  never  occurred  to  me  until  I  was  deep 
In  the  interviewing  of  Negroes  for  the  series 
that  a  preconception  vras  hampering  my  un- 
derstanding, for  there  is  in  truth  only  one 
kind  of  American." 

Negroes  say  that  It  has  always  been  hard 
for  them  to  communicate  their  thotights  and 
feelings  to  white  Americans,  and  that  the 
fault  has  been  mostly  on  the  white  side. 

Not  only  has  the  white  population  been 
generally  Inattentive  to  Negro  efforts  to  be 
heard  and  understood,  they  say.  but  eren 
when  ths  whites  have  tried  to  listen  they 
have  been  impeded  by  an  unreal  Image  of 
the  Negro. 

The  Negroes  say  It  has  been  this  Image 
which  the  white  people  have  heard  8i>eaking 
rather  than  the  real  Negro.  And  they  con- 
tend that  this  artificial.  Ideological  notion 
of  the  Negro,  whatever  Its  variations,  has 
been  deeply  embedded  in  white  American 
culture  since  slavery  days.  And  that  essen- 
tially It  U  a  slavery  Image  of  the  Negro. 

All  of  this  was  Impressed  on  me  by  Negroes 
during  my  earliest  Interviews  for  the  series 
of  articles  on  Negro  thiniring  and  feeling 
which  I  wrote  under  the  title,  "Ten  Negroes." 
for  publication  In  the  Herald  Ttlbtine  In  10 
Installments  between  April  30  and  May  10. 

In  the  deep  and  enlightening  experience  I 
underwent  during  months  of  interviewing 
dozens  of  Negroes  In  many  fields  and  In  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  I  became  fully 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  Negro  view- 
point, though  not  necessarily  of  all  their 
other  viewpoints,  which  are  very  diverse  in- 
deed. 

Thoiigh  I  had  8i>ent  much  time  in  the  last 
8  years  on  assignments  Involving  desegrega- 
tion conflicts,  and  had  watched  with  sym- 
pathy the  Negro  struggle  for  civU  ri^ts  and 
equality  In  riot- torn*  places  In  the  Deep  South 
and  here  In  New  York  City.  I  learned  that 
my  own  "hearing"  of  the  Negro  was  being 
obstructed. 

Take  one  seemingly  simple  but  subtle 
point — their  status  as  American  citizens. 

I  had  never  doubted  that  the  Negroes  were 
In  theory  full  American  cltlaens  In  every 
respect  and  legally  entitled  to  all  their  drfl 
rights.    I  knew  full  well  that  they  were  being 


systematically  Impeded  by  white  groups  and 
Institutions  In  attaining  these  rights,  and 
privately  I  deplored  that. 

But  I  felt  more  or  less  unthinkingly  that 
they  were  a  separate  group  of  Americans, 
one  which  was  In  the  process  of  slowly  but 
surely  winning  its  way  to  full  acceptance  and 
participation. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  until  I  was  deep 
In  the  Interviewing  of  Negroes  for  the  series 
that  a  preconception  was  hampering  my  un- 
derstanding, for  there  Is  In  truth  only  one 
kind  of  American.  That  Is  a  full  American, 
entitled  to  all  rights,  privileges,  and  equal 
enjoyment  of  opportunities,  and  all  the  rest. 
without  having  to  earn  these  and  without 
having  to  prove  himself. 

Unless,  perhaps,  he  U  a  convicted  criminal. 
Then  the  sense  of  outrage  which  the 
Negroes  feel  today  dawned  on  me.  The  out- 
rage of  being  required,  seemingly  forever,  to 
earn  their  way  to  full  enjoyment  of  their 
rights  as  Americans. 

Now  this  becomes  a  hard  point  to  develop 
clearly  In  words  here.  It's  like  talking  about 
one's  humility.  The  humility  vanishes  when 
you  explain  It  and  the  words  end  up  seem- 
ing merely  pomjMTis.  Still.  In  this  case  the 
effort  saons  worth  the  risk. 

I  came  to  look  on  Negroes  for  the  flrst  time 
as  Just  plain  Americans  like  myself  and  like 
everybody  else  whose  fcH^beaira  came  to  these 
shores  from  some  foreign  land.  They  now 
seemed  to  be  no  different  except  as  we  all 
are  different  as  Individuals.  The  Illumina- 
tion which  had  dawned  on  me  neutralized 
In  my  mind  in  a  radical  way  the  precon- 
ceptions and  loaded  overtones  which  looking 
on  the  Negro  color  had  formerly  cued  off  in 
my  mind. 

Like  a  young  schoolboy  who  half  believes 
an  overheard  cliche  that  all  blonds  are  dizzy 
and  unreliable  but  grows  up  to  find  that  Its 
ptu^  nonsense,  I  came  to  see  that  Negroes 
are  all  kinds  of  Americans.  Poor  Americans 
and  rich  ones.  Borliig  and  fascinating  Amer- 
icans. Sloppy  and  fastidious  Americans. 
Mean  and  covirteous  Americans — Just  like  the 
rest  of  us. 

Further  insights  came  to  me  when  the 
articles  b^an  to  appear  In  the  newspaper 
and  an  avalanche  of  mail  descended  on  me. 
Much  of  It  was  praise  from  Negroes  and 
whites,  but  that  is  irrelevant  here.  More  to 
the  point  is  the  fact  that  much  criticism  of 
the  series  came  from  Negroes. 

Some  told  me  with  great  annoyance  that 
they  knew  all  about  the  things  my  Negroes 
had  revealed  but  the  articles  had  said  noth- 
ing whatever  about  what  they,  the  letter 
writers  felt. 

Black  nationalists  condemned  my  choosing 
certain  moderate  viewpoints  to  be  aired,  and 
some  moderates  said  I  had  overloaded  the 
series  with  the  extremist  Black  Muslim  phi- 
losophy. A  couple  of  Important  Negroes  ob- 
jected personally  to  having  been  left  out. 

I  began  to  see — Indeed,  feel — what  num- 
bers of  Negroes  had  tried  to  tell  me  during 
the  interviewing,  that  there  are  many  Negro 
viewpoints  and  a  great  deal  of  conflict  among 
the  Negroes  themselves  over  their  diverse 
viewpoints. 

AM  AKCar  WOMSM 

All  this  criticism  proved  one  thing  to  me. 
that  the  series  had  coosmunlcated  something 
at  least — for  these  Negro  critics  were  cer- 
tainly conununlcatlng  to  this  white  man  in 
their  angry  letters. 

One  of  the  bitterest,  angriest,  and  most 
contemptuous  letters — and  one  of  the  most 
literate — came  from  a  woman.  I  telephoned 
her  and  asked  her  permission  to  use  It  with 
her  name.    In  the  nicest  way,  she  agreed. 

I  believe  her  letter  makes  a  good  point,  and 
one  missing  from  the  series,  and  that  Is  a 
fine  example  of  a  Negro  person  communi- 
cating fully  to  the  white  side.  So  I  repro- 
duce It  In  full  here: 

"Deak  Ma.  Bird:  What  happened?  Did  you 
find  the  lake  of  Negro  opinion  too  chilly  for 
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the  nice  long  swim  you  Intended?  You  cer- 
tainly dived  In  with  all  yoiir  might  with  the 
lettdoff  article  on  the  Black  Musllma.  Then, 
as  your  series  on  the  Ten  Negroes'  pro- 
gressed.  It  seemed  u  If  you  decided  to  get 


May  2s 


communicated  to  me,  but  because  of  >».>, 
of  ••nt"  In   the  series,  factors  which  iT*** 
together  outalde  the  content  of  their  iw 
views  "itw. 

Judge  Parsons  is  one  of  those  Neero- 


UP    FROM    THE    SOUTH 

I  asked  Miss  Tolllver  if  she  would  tell  me 
something  brief  about  herself  that  I  could 
use  with  her  letter      She  s&ld  that  she  Is  25. 

...  ^f  ,t.   ,.      y^    .  .  -  *■"    born    In    the   South    but    lived    later   In  o-  .... „^..„  „  ^^.^  „i  uniBe  n*i»<n^ 

;;     ,  vou  Lh  ^,     h",°'  '^"'^'^"'"^y  "  ^*P'd-      Ohio,  became  a  nurse  and  worked  as  one  In      believes  that  much  progress  l^be^^TZ^'^ 
ly  us  you  had  dived  In  ^ew  York,  and  now  is  employed  by  a  pharma-      race  relations  "«  °^«  H 

ceutlcal  company.  "There  is  no  question."  he  told  me  "tv 

For  the  sake  of  the  Interest — and  crltl-  the  Mississippi  of  this  year  Is  lo  yesJ^* 
clsm — shown  In  the  mall  response  over  how  advance,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Mlsslsal^S^  '" 
I  put  the  series  together  starling  from  cold.      y«ar  ago."  PPi  of  i 

here  Is  the  rundown:  At  another  point   he  said     "i  think 

The  assignment  was  to  do  10  articles  on  the  Negro  novelist  James  Baldwin's  noin*  ^  !^*' 
race  situation,  each  focalized  around  a  par- 
ticular Negro  person  who  would  speak  his 
views  In  his  own  words.  I  decided  that  for 
each  of  the  10  persons  profiled  In  the  series 
I  ought  to  talk  to  10  others— 100  altogether 


"What  happened:*  Weren't  you  able  to 
And  any  Interviewees  who  could  or  would 
give  yo)i  the  real  reasons  for  the  bitterness, 
disenchantment,  and  despair  of  the  Negro  In 
Amerlcr''  Were  you  unable.  In  all  your 
travel  and  Investigation,  to  And  Just  one 
Negro  who  could  or  would  tell  you  what  Its 
like  to  be  an  American  Negro? 

"I  cannot  believe  that  you  could  not  find 
one  Negro  who  could  tell  you  what  it's  like 
to  walk  down  the  street  In  a  predominately 


fin  6  point  of  Ti*. 
Is  very  good      I  think  his  view  is  that  It', 
ceedlngly    dimcult    for    you    to    becom.^" 
qualnted  with  whafs  really  going  on  in  v!^' 
Negro- America  relationship      One  of  the  ^ 

-  -  „  „- 8"ri8  It's  difficult  for  you— thinking  of  J«. 

white  community  with  all  of  the  stares  and      I  also  decided  that  I  ought  to  try  to  make  my      terms  of  the   White  Man,'  If  there  l«  a  ^ 
^^^'J^^}^^      I  cannot  believe  that  you  could       interviews    really   deep,    extending   over,   say,       Man  —is  that  It  Is  a  matter  of  tradltlo    I** 

Negro-     There  are^y 


not  find  one  Negro  who  could  tell  you  of  all 
the  little  things  that  happen  to  him  every 
day  of  his  life  on  his  way  to  work  or  school. 
All  of  the  small  things  that  are  a  prelude  to 
his  work  or  schoolday  The  things  that  he 
accepts,  but  not  quite  The  multitude  of  his 
small  things  that  sink  Into  hl»^unconsclous 
self,  but  display  themselves  In  his  early 
morning  scowl  and  his  precoffee  grumplness. 
The  minor  things  that  cause  his  white  co- 
workers to  wonder  why  Miss  or  Mr  Negro  is 
so  darned  evil. 


hours  or  so.     And  to  record  them  on  tape,      the  whlt«s  to  think  In  terms  of  'the  tuj^ 
I  fell  far  short  of  the   100   Interviews  but      And  there  Is  no  'the  Negro  '     TTiere  ar.  « 


most  of  those  I  did  do  went  pretty  close  Into 
3  hours  and  some  much  longer 


'Negroes  ■ 

"You    can't    learn 


to    communicate  »io> 
My  choice  of  those  selected  for  the  Indl-      Negroes  academically.     You  cant  sit  aro 
dual   articles  was  wholly  arbitrary.     Many      a  desk  and  read  books  and  leam  how  to'dS 


NO    ONE    CA 

"Mr.   Bird.  1  would   rather   believe   1 
things  stated  In  the  US.  Constitution 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Supreme  Court  dec! 


n   tVe 

n.   thV, 


vld 

Negroes  who  are  Important  on  the  American 
scene  I  never  approached,  and  never  Intended 
to — and  for  reasons  having  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  my  estimate  of  their  worth.  Influ- 
ence, or  anything  reflecting  on  them. 

They  have  their  Job  to  do  and  I  have  mine 
and  I  dldnt  think  they  fitted  into  the  10- 
artlcle  format  as  well  as  certain  others.  In- 
cluding a  couple  of  altogether  unknown  per- 
sons. 


it  You  have  to  get  out  and  do  it  am 
Negroes  can't  learn  to  communicate  wth 
white  people  across  racial  barriers  The? 
have  to  get  across  the  barriers  and  i^ 
living  and  working  and  thinking  to»th» 
and  their  communication  becomes  common 
"I'm  a  strong  believer  in  the  idea  that  n 
people  on  either  side.  If  we  say  there  tn 
sides,  seek  to  understand  the  people  on  tht 
other  side,  the  very  seeking  breaks  down  tli« 


ZZ  nf  Vo.l  fv,       K  n     ^X^^^  <.ourt  aeci-  j  decided  that  the  leaders  of  the  two  oppo-      differences  and  there  Is  no  dlfTerenc*  i^^ 

Blon  of  1954  than  believe  that  you  could  not      gue  extreme  movements  most  spectaculaVly      understood"  amerence  to  b. 


find  Just  one  American  Negro  who  could  shed 
some  real  light  on  what  It's  like  to  be  a  Negro 
In  the  United  States. 

"For  the  past  week  I.  and  others  like  me. 
have  been  waiting  patiently  to  see  1  white 
person,  through  a  series  of  profiles  on  10 
Negroes,  enlighten  other  members  of  his  race 
on  the  reasons  why  the  Negro  feels  and  acts 
the  way  he  does.  I.  and  others  like  me.  have 
been  sorely  disappointed.  In  the  same  way 
as  whites  have  been.  We  have  not  been 
expecting  you  to  tell  us  things  that  we  did 
not  know,  for  we  are  Intimately  knowledge- 
able about  the  things  you  wrote  and  did  not 
write.  &8  well  as  the  most  minute  goings-on  in 
the  lives  of  most  people.  Not,  In  the  case 
of  the  latter,  because  we  want  to  but  because 
we  have  had  no  other  choice. 

"Yet.  In  all  this  time  no  one  has  wanted  or 
tried  to  know  anything  about  us.  No  one 
cares  when  they  run  those  beautiful  shampoo 
commercials  that  we  have  kinky  hair,  most 
of  It  black  with  no  hopes  of  finding  out 
whether  blondes  have  more  fun.  No  one 
cares  If  our  hands  never  become  soft  and 
white  no  matter  how  many  Jars  and  bottles 
of  brand  X  we  use. 

"I  wont  waste  the  time,  Mr  Bird,  to  go  on 
with  thla  little  story  because  the  things  I 
have  Just  written  about  are  only  one  one- 
hundred-bllllonth  of  the  many  things  that 
go  Into  the  making  of  a  bitter,  disenchanted, 
and  despairing  Negro. 

"The  Invisible  man  that  no  one  knows  or 
cares  about.  The  Invisible  man  that  the 
white  world  wishes  would  cc«npletely  dis- 
appear and  solve  the  American  dilemma. 

"But  we're  not  going  anywhere,  you  know. 
We're  here  to  stay.  That's  why  I.  and  so 
many  others,  are  disappointed.  Mr.  Bird. 
Because  you  had  the  opportunity  to  shed 
some  light  on  America's  dark  problem  and 
you  failed,  you  failed  miserably. 

"As  we  say  uptown.  Mr  Bird,  why  didn't 
yon  come  down  front  and  tell  It  like  It 
really  Is? 

"CordlaUy. 

"MXLBA    TOIXIVZR. 

"PS. — Miss  Calloway  wasn't  too  much  help 
either  when  she  said  She  forgot  she  was  a 
Negro  '  The  majority  of  us  are  not  seeking 
to  forget,  but  rather  a  little  remembrance 
on  the  part  of  white  Americans." 


spectacularly 
active   on    the   American   scene   ought    to   be 


Another   man   who   leveled    with  me  In  i 
represented.      But   I   didn't   think    the  series      genuine    effort    to    communicate    was  Joht 
needed  other  highly  Influential  organization      H  Sengstacke.  publisher  of  the  Chicago D^ 
I  mean  people  like  Roy  Wllklns.  ex-      Defender    and    afTlllated    Negro    newspaoBr 
Ilrector    of    the    NAACP;     Whitney      and    one   of    the    more    active    Negro   fly^ 


leaders 
ecutlve    d 

Young.  Jr  .  head  of  the  Urban  League;  Jim 
Parmer,  of  CORE:  A.  Philip  Randolph,  the 
Negro  labor  statesman;  and  many  others 
equally  active  In  Negro  affairs  Or  even  Rep- 
resentative Adam  Clatton  Powell. 

NAACP  IN  A  H.\SSLE 


In  Chicago 

Answering  accusations  which  are  ofun 
made  against  the  Negro  press  for  being  owrly 
sensational,  he  said  that  white  people  "k, 
headlines  that  they  think  are  Inflammstorr- 
but  that  they  have  no  understanding  wh«t- 
In    this   retrospective    examination   of   the      f^'*"''  ^^"*  ^^^^^  ^^  "^^^  articles  about  prob- 

lems   which  are  dally  occurrences  with  Ne- 
groes. 

"We  must  portray  what  the  Negroes  feel 
and  In  so  doing  we  may  be  accused  of  excit- 
ing or  Inflaming  the  people,  our  readen," 
he  said. 

"I  don't  think  the  average  white  penon 
has  had  the  contact  with  Negroes  that  w 
must  have  In  this  country  sooner  or  later" 
he  added  "The  question  Is  one  of  communi- 
cation. If  we  are  really  going  to  solve  the 
problem  White  people  know  nothing  about 
It.  and  they  really  can't  feel  It.  It's  dlfflaili 
to  try  to  explain  to  them  what  we  feel  and 
what  the  Negro  would  like  for  them  to  under- 
stand. 

"I  know  a  number  of  executives  who  rare! j 
come  In  contact  with  any  Negro  except  their 
chauffeur  or  maid,  and  they  more  or  lew  pm 
all  Negroes  In  the  same  category  While  the» 
Negro  employees  are  working,  these  execu- 
tives Just  assume  that  these  Negro  peopl* 
are  happy.  There  are  many  times  when  ther 
don't  realize  that.  In  talking  with  the  Nejni 
maid  or  chauffeur,  the  answers  they  get  ir» 
the  ones  the  Negroes  think  they  want  Hot 
the  true  answers. 

"I  can  go  to  some  affair."  he  continued,  "m 
John  Sengstacke.  the  publisher  of  the  De- 
fender, and  that's  one  thing  But  walklnflii 
as  a  Negro,  that's  something  else  again  I'm 
treated  differently,  then.  And  this  U  tbt 
thing  we're  trying  to  correct. 

"Wherever  we  go  we  want  to  go  on  th* 
basis  that  we  are  quallfled  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards rather  than  on  the  basis  of  being  a  Ne- 
gro or  white.  This  Is  the  difference  w«  tn 
trying  to  get  over  to  the  white  p)eople.  Th»t 
plus  the  fact  that  there  are  differences  to 
people,  and  you  can't  put  everybody  In  oni 
classlflcatlon  Just  because  they  are  colortd' 


series  I  think  reference  ought  to  be  made, 
however,  to  the  fact  that  the  popular  recep- 
tion among  the  Negro  masses  of  the  Black 
Muslim  denunciation  of  white  oppression  on 
the  one  side  and  the  successes  of  the  non- 
violence demonstrations  In  the  South  on  the 
other  side  have  tended  to  make  an  old-line 
civil  rights  organization  such  as  the  NAACP 
harder,  more  extreme  In  Its  public  state- 
ments. 

The  NAACP  some  months  ago  got  In  a 
hassle  with  white  liberals  In  the  labor  move- 
ment, accusing  the  white  liberals  of  Job 
discrimination.  On  top  of  this  Representa- 
tive Powell,  who  has  gone  extremist  In  the 
antlwhJte  direction  with  a  vengeance.  Jumped 
on  the  Negro  NAACP  leadership,  calling  for 
ouster  of  the  whites  In  leadership  positions 

None  of  that  seemed  of  Interest  to  the 
series,  especially  since  these  persons  have 
well  aired  their  views  In  the  news  reports, 
and  there  Is  every  Indication  they  will  be 
continuing  to  do  so  In  the  future 

In  the  CAse  of  the  NAACP.  this  Is  not 
meant  to  diminish  In  any  way  the  lustrous 
achievements  of  that  organization  over  the 
years,  achievements  which  are  continuing  at 
an  accelerated  pace  Into  the  present.  In  ad- 
vancing Negro  rights. 

Federal  Judge  James  B  Parsons  of  the  U  S. 
District  Court  of  Northern  Illinois,  told  me 
In  Chicago  that  the  massive  accumulation 
of  NAACP  briefs  over  the  years  had  helped  to 
build  up  much  of  the  civil  rights  laws  of  this 
Nation. 

Judge  Parsons  Is  one  example  of  many  Ne- 
groes whom  I  did  approach  for  Interviews, 
and  who  patiently  gave  me  of  their  valuable 
time  and  who  were  not,  In  the  end.  profiled 
In  the  series  This  was  not  for  any  lack 
whatever  In  the  thoughts  and  feelings  they 
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At  the  very  outset  of  my  researches  I  went 
to  Clarence  B    Jones,  general  counsel  of  th« 
Qandhi    Society,    a    legal    aid    organlafttlon 
lje«l»d  by  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr, 
for  orientation.     He    was    Immenaely   oom- 
monlcatlve  In  the  best  senM  of  the  word, 
and  It  was  he  who  discussed  the  white  man's 
Unsge  of  the  Negro  with  me  for  the  first  time. 
"It  eomee  &■  a  surprise,  the  Intensity  of 
James  Baldwin's  writings."  he  said,  "because 
the  white  poptUatlon  has  not  known  the  Ne- 
gro— has  not  known  him  in  any  way  except 
m  the  way  he  has  wanted  to  know  the  Negro. 
-I  would  assume  that  If  you  have  created 
an  entire  structure  of  how  another  Individual 
Is  supposed  to  react  and  supposed  to  be,  and 
you  operate  within  the  framework  of  that.  It 
comes  as  a  great  shock  to  And  that  the  image 
yoa  hare  created  Is  only  an  Illusion,  and  does 
not  correspond  In  any  way  with  the  actual 
factors" 

"Whites  bare  wanted  to  understand  the 
Ifegro  as  someone  who  was  content,  so  long 
as  you  treated  him  occaAlonaJly  In  a  nice  way 
and  so  long  as  you  set  aside  a  place  for 
tUm  so  he  would  be  a  good  and  faithful  per- 
son, and  a  good  friend,"  he  continued. 

"But  the  whole  standard  of  reference  was 
with  reapect  to  the  white  person  outward  to 
the  Negro— how  the  Negro  related  to  him 
rather  than  the  question  of  liow  the  white 
person  In  this  society  related  and  was  able 
to  communicate  to  the  Negro. 

"The  white  man  has  simply  heard  himself 
far  many  yeara— his  own  self  talking.  He  has 
not  let  the  Negro  apeak." 

There  was  Dr.  WUllam  Stuart  Nelson,  vice 
president  of  Howard  University,  who  traced 
for  me,  among  many  other  aspects  of  race, 
the  development  in  American  culture  from 
the  slavery  days  of  the  Image  of  inferiority 
which  permeates  white  thought  about  the 
Negro  this  very  day. 

And  there  were  many  other  Negro  flgxu-es 
in  different  walks  of  life  who  patiently  ex- 
plained their  Inner  thoughts  to  me  on  many 
tsptcU  at  the  racial  subject. 

OOMCLUSIOKS  AMM  C1.KAB 
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The  conclusions  I  drew  from  all  these 
Interviews  were  clear  enough  to  me  at  the 
end. 

First  and  foremost,  the  Negroes  want  their 
righto  without  any  further  stalling.  They 
are  in  do  position  yet  to  force  a  quick  reao- 
lutlon  of  the  struggle  for  their  righto  but 
they  DO  longer  will  accept  the  rlghtneM  of 
the  gradualist  approach. 

And  they  want   more    than   their   rights 
they  want   equality    and    freedom.      Thes^ 
loals  are  not  easy  to  speU   out  in  precise 
deflnlUons,   but   the   people   who    have   be- 
ipoken  to  their  thoughu  have  tried  to  ex- 
plain Id  their  various  ways  what  they  mean 
If  they,  or  Negroes  In  general,  have  failed 
to  communicate  what  they  mean  by  frwsdora 
IDA  equality  In  America  today  thU  does  not 
m^ttw     They  stUl  want  theM  enjoymento 
Pwhsps  one  way  for  a  white  to  understand 
wt>»t  Ujey  mean  Is  to  match  In  his  own  mind 
wery  freedom  and  opportunity  for  equality 
which   he    enjoys    with    the    same    for    any 
Negro  Who   la   similarly   endowed    with    In- 
telligence, ability,  and  other  tralto 
,K*f' .w*^"  '*"'''  *"*  ^  another  conviction 

Sl^^^.^  ^^  '^•"  '**«'°«"  o*  America  fo; 
«»«•  Objectives  u  harder  than  It  ever  was, 
rtwUl  get  even  harder  In  the  future,  and  the 

.^.^.V  ^^°  ^''°"  *°  *^  intensifying 
•Boggle  the  more  he  will  demand.    And  therl 

^1.^  ""^  *''•*  ^  •»  "°t"  equality  U 
Khleved.  Then  skin  color  wlU  carry  no  Ideo- 
l<*cal  meaning  whatever. 

tJ^l  ,'*'^7"  '°''  ad'-ancement  will  become 
tocreaslngly  spectacular,  for  the  conviction 
^broad  m  the  Negro  world  that  white 
ja*rca  needs  to  be  shocked  and  sham^S 
Wore  the  world  Into  giving  the  Negro  his 

nnSi^  }t-  °^°'"~^«-.  »  buoyant  new  spirit 
Priae  of  the  black  man.    This  comes  in  part 


from  the  spectacular  emergence  of  the  Afri- 
can people  into  nationhood  and  the  presence 
in  the  world  councils  of  the  United  Watlons 
of  their  leaders  and  diplomats.  Proud,  high- 
ly educated,  and  black  as  black  can  be 
Black  men  o*  kingly  self-confidence  stand- 
ing up  straight.  t*U  and  level  eyed'  to  the 
white  man. 

And  partly  this  pride  In  race  comes  also 
from  the  yeasty  ferment  of  the  Black  Muslim 
phllo«)phy  which  pervades  the  entire  Negro 
world.  Though  It  U  not  converting  Negroee 
In  mass  numbers  yet.  It  Is  making  them  feel 
mighty  proud  of  their  Negro-hood,  so  to 
si)eak. 

Along  with  this,  pride  of  race  goes  out 
from  the  Black  Muslim  preachers  who  are 
holding  the  attention  of  masses  of  Negroes 
a  denunciation  of  the  white  man  which  lii 
balm  to  Negro  self-esteem. 

WONDEaPTTL    SSCAPK    VALVE 

The  bulk  of  Negroes  In  the  great  cities  of 
the  country  are  especially  happy  to  see  the 
wbite   man   kicked   around   rhetorically      It 
is  for  these  Negro  people  a  wonderful  escape 
valve    for    their    long-smouIderlng    resent- 
ments     It   accounto   for   the   popularity  of 
Malcolm   X.    the   Black   Muslim   spellbinder 
who  is  afraid  of  nobody  and  loves  to  engage 
in  a  chilling  kind  of  brlnksmanshlp  in  ms 
speeches.     And  for  the  new  extremist  flina 
of  Representetlve  Adam  Clatton  PowkZ^ 
Most  of  the  Negroee  I  Interviewed  believe 
that   there   is   a   poeslblllty— though   by   no 
means   a  probablllty—of  outbreaks  of  vlo- 
lence  among  the  urban  masses  In  the  future 
They  seem  to  feel  that  this  will  depend  upon 
economic  conditions  and  the  degree  of  frus- 
Uatlon    which    Negroes    will    be    allowed    to 
encounter  through  dlscrlmlnaUon  affectln* 
the  fundamentals  of  their  life.    Fundamen- 
tals such  as  food  and  shelter.  educaUon  for 
their  children,  hope  for  the  futxire 

Unemployment  is  the  great  danger  and 
tokenism  In  employment  the  big  evU  of 
today,  most  of  them  say. 

Among  the  Negro  leaders  and  men  of 
affairs,  and  among  large  numberaof  the  non- 
despalrlng  people,  there  U  a  feeling  also  of 
an  approaching  fullness  of  time  for  them, 
a  sense  of  desUny,  a  feeling  that  the  op- 
presslve  restraints  are  somehow  about  to 
give.  Hopefully,  a  feeling  that  this  will  come 
about  through  a  new  awareness  and  show 
of  good  will  by  white  America.  But  other- 
wise through  a  breaking  of  the  restraints 
themselves. 


EDUCATION  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 
Mr.   JAVrrs.    Mr.    President.   I  can 
the  attenUon  of  the  Senate  to  a  fine 
^eech  made   by  the   Governor  of  my 
State,  Governor  Rockefeller,  at  Adelphl 
College,   at  Garden  City.  Long  Island, 
outlining  our  program  for  meeting  the 
higher    educaUon    challenge— a    chal- 
lenge which  is  also  the  challenge  of  our 
NaUon  and  which.  I  very  much  regret  to 
say,  we  are  not  meeting  adequately  in 
MUon  in  the  Congress  unless  we  pass 
the  extension  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  and  also  pass  a  bill  to 
aid  higher  education.    Such  a  bill  failed 
last  session  because  of  the  inability  of 
the  conferees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
to  agree.    In  my  opinion,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  urgent  measures  before  us  in 
the  national  interest. 

The  expansion  of  higher  education  fa- 
ciliUes  is  essential  if  we  are  to  make  It 
possible  for  every  quallfled  young  man 
or  woman  who  wants  it  coUege  educa- 
tion to  receive  it.  Shortages  of  aU 
klnd&— physical  facilities,  teaching  and 
administrative  personnel,  and  loan  funds 
for  students— *re  depriving  us  of  the 


ability  and  trained  intelligence  needed  to 
meet  the  Nation's  demands.  P^eral  as- 
sistance such  as  that  proposed  in  the 
National  Education  Assistance  Act  (S. 
680)  is  urgently  needed,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  Congress  will  adopt  the  legis- 
lation necessary  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion. 

New  York  State,  I  am  proud  to  say  has 
been  able  to  make  available  resources  to 
meet  some  aspects  of  this  problem  and 
is  going  ahead  with  a  highly  constructive 
program  under  the  leadership  of  Gov- 
ernor Nelson  A.  Rockefeller.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  his  remarks  describing  the 
New  York  State  effort  to  meet  higher 
education  needs  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  spring  festival,  Adelphl  College. 
Garden  City,  Long  Island,  May  2,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

W.  Allen  Wallls,  president  of  the  Unlver- 
aity  of  Rochester,  remarked  not  long  ago 
that  "New  York  has  by  far  the  best  system 
of  higher  education  of  any  State." 

President  Wallls  went  on  to  explain  that 
this  was  so,  in  his  words,  "partly  because 
(New  York's)  colleges  and  unlverslUea  are 
as  good  as  those  of  any  State,  but  even 
more  because  the  State  government  does  the 
best  job  of  making  New  York's  colleges  and 
universities  available  to  the  studenta  of  the 
State."  He  cited  In  support  of  the  latter 
sUtement  the  State's  regents  scholarships 
Scholar  Incentive  Awards  and  student  loan 
program. 

As  a  Governor  whose  administration  ini- 
tiated the  scholar  Incentive  program  and 
substantially  broadened  the  regents  schol- 
arship and  sttident  loan  programs  I  am 
naturaUy  gratified  by  President  Wallls'  ob- 
•ervatlons.  ThU  U  not.  however,  the  reason 
I  have  chosen  to  quote  him.  1  have  done 
■o  because  I>resldent  Wall's*  remarks  led 
him  and  led  me  to  scune  observations  on 
the  vital  importance  of  diversity  In  higher 
education. 

No  one  la  m  a  better  position  than  the  In- 
dividual student  to  know  what  kind  of  col- 
lege will  best  stUt  his  or  her  abUltles  and 
Interests— and  It  fallows  that  no  one  has 
a  stronger  incentive  to  see  that  he  or  she 
makes  the  most  of  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities available  at  the  college  chosen 

New  York  State's  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation offers  such  a  rich  diversity  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  because  it  developed. 
fl"t  of  all.  through  private  Institutions  each 
with  Its  own  Individuality,  approach  and 
emphasis,  sixty  percent  of  the  college  stu- 
dento  in  New  York  State  today  attend  prl- 
vate  colleges  and  universities,  while  the 
remaining  forty  percent  attend  pubUc  In- 
■tltuUons  of  higher  learning. 

Paced  with  an  unprecedented  Increase  In 
the  numbers  of  young  men  and  women  de- 
siring a  college  education,  we  have  sought 
here  in  New  York  State  to  advance  both 
pHvate  and  public  education  In  order  not 
only  to  accommodate  sheer  numbers  but 
to  preserve  freedom  of  cholc*— to  maintain 
quality  and  diversity  whUe  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  quantity. 

We  have  taken  steps  to  assure  that  public 
colleges  will  fulfill  their  share  of  the  needed 
expansion.  The  capacity  of  the  State  uni- 
versity will  have  been  tripled  by  1970  with 
a  ma}or  enrichment  of  undergraduate  pro- 
grams and  Institution  of  graduate  programs 
But  we  have  also  taken  steps  unmatched' 
In  any  other  State  to  assure  that  the  steady 
increase  In  the  cost  of  education  at  a  private 
college  can  be  dealt  with,  both  by  the  insti- 
tutions and  the  students. 

Here  at  Adelphl.  for  example,  yotir  new  li- 
brary, nearlng  completion,  U  the  first  academic 
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butldtng  on  a  private  college  campus  financed 
by  the  State  dormitory  authority 

On  the  otber  hand,  your  Waldorf  School, 
the  only  demonstration  school  on  a  college 
campus  In  the  United  States,  was  privately 
endowed.  And  among  the  students  here  at 
Adelphl.  290  are  helping  to  meet  their  ex- 
penses with  regents'  scholarships.  1.338  re- 
ceive scholar  Incentive  grants  and  342  have 
student  loans  under  the  State's  programs, 
out  of  a  total  full-time  enrollment  of  2.400 
students. 

Thus  we  see  here  a  blend  of  private  Initia- 
tive, private  philanthropy,  and  public  sup- 
port which  In  combination  make  possible  the 
unique  educational  opportunities  th&t  Adel- 
phl offers  Its  students.  The  diversity  sym- 
bollzed  by  coUeges  such  as  Adelphl  Is  Im- 
portant, because,  In  President  Wallls'  words, 
"not  only  does  It  serve  better  the  needs  of 
New  York's  students  [but]  It  also  makes 
for  strength  In  the  total  set  of  colleges  In 
the  State  by  permltUng  experimentation, 
unusual  combinations  of  subjects,  and  spe- 
cialization." It  Is  vital  that  this  diversity 
be  preserved. 

Such,  then.  Is  tbe  philosophy  behind  your 
State  government's  current  efforts  in  the 
field  of  higher  education.  This  Is  Impor- 
tant to  the  students  today,  as  well  as  to  the 
faculty  and  administrators.  It  will  be  even 
more  Important  tomorrow,  for  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  peak  of  an  effort  to  meet  the 
needs  and  desires  of  ever -increasing  num- 
bers of  young  people  for  higher  education 
that  will  strain  our  resources  and  Ingenuity 
to  the  utmost. 

The  basic  objective  oi  your  State  govern- 
ment In  this  effort  Ls  to  assure  that  no  young 
man  or  young  woman  with  the  deelre  and 
capacity  for  higher  education  shall  be  de- 
nied It  for  lack  of  personal  financial  re- 
sources or  facilities  In  tlie  State.  We  are  de- 
termined that  your  younger  brothers  and 
sisters,  your  children,  and  their  children 
shall  have  opportxinltles  for  such  an  educa- 
Uon  as  good  as  or  better  than  that  which 
lias  been  afforded  you. 

These  are  precloiis  years  for  all  of  you. 
years  that  will  have  a  most  significant 
bearing  on  the  rest  of  your  Uvea.  Take  full 
advantage  of  these  years,  for  the  world  we 
live  In  and  the  world  of  tomorrow  that  you 
will  help  to  build  require  the  utmost  of  your 
capacities  If  you  are  to  achieve  self-reali- 
zation and  fulfillment  of  the  unprecedented 
opportunities  that  lie  befcwe  you. 


FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  very  im- 
portant article  on  the  "Education  Ex- 
plosion." dealing  with  foreign  student 
enrollments  in  the  United  States.  The 
article  was  published  in  the  magazine 
Overseas,  issue  of  March  1963.  I  think  it 
should  be  of  importance  to  every  Senator. 

An  increasingly  important  activity  in 
the  cold  war  competition  for  influence 
in  the  developing  nations  is  the  program 
to  encourage  foreign  students  to  study 
In  American  colleges.  This  has  been  ex- 
panding rapidly  under  organizational  as 
well  as  Federal  Grovemment  efforts 
through  the  educational  and  cultural 
exchange  program  of  the  Department 
of  State,  and  its  success  contrasts  sharp- 
ly with  the  recently  reported  difficulties 
that  the  Soviet  bloc  countries  have  been 
experiencing  with  their  foreign  student 
program. 

A  darning  that  our  own  educational 
facilities  will  be  severely  taxed  by  the 
Influx  of  students  imless  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  can  get  the 
assistance  they  need  is  voiced  by  John 
L.  Thurston,   deputy   vice  president  of 


the  Institute  of  International  Education, 
which  directs  our  foreign  student  pro- 
gram. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ricord  Mr.  Thurstons 
article  entitled.  "The  Education  Explo- 
sion: Foreign  Student  Enrollments  in  the 
United  States."  which  appeared  in  the 
Overseas  magazine,  March  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Education  Explosion  Foreign  Studxnt 
Enrollments  in  the  XJhtttd  States 

(By  John  L.  Thurston,  deputy  vice  president 
of  the  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion) 

Two  conflicting  forces  will  compete  with 
Increasing  strength  in  the  years  ahead  and 
ylll  influence  the  nature  and  extent  of  many 
of  the  problems  now  surrounding  Interna- 
tional education  The  demand  for  educa- 
tion In  emerging  nations  will  exceed  the 
capacity  of  the  education  plant  In  those  na- 
tions many  times  over  and  will  lead  to  in- 
creasing pressures  upon  American  educa- 
tional facilities  (as  well  as  upon  others 
around  the  world)  Concurrently,  the  popu- 
lation growth  In  the  United  States  and  the 
rapid  development  of  the  drive  to  widen — 
almost  to  universalize — opportunities  for 
higher  education  for  American  citizens  will 
tax  severely  the  capacity  of  our  facilities. 

During  the  last  few  years,  the  Institute  of 
International  Education  has  found  evidence 
of  Increasing  competition  from  U  S  students 
when  we  seek  to  place  foreign  students  It 
seems  to  be  Inevitable  that  this  competition 
will  Increase.  If  the  upward  trend  In  col- 
lege and  university  enrollments  continues 
for  the  rest  of  the  sixties  at  the  same  rate 
of  the  fifties,  there  will  be  more  than  68 
million  students  enrolled  In  the  fall  of  1970 — 
an  Increase  of  almost  100  percent  over  1960. 
according  to  Ronald  Thompson,  In  the  Sep- 
tember 1961  Journal  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Collegiate  Registrars  and  Admis- 
sions Officers  At  the  same  time.  If  the  trend 
In  toUl  foreign  student  enrollment  continues 
at  Its  1957-58  pace,  we  can  expect  an  enroll- 
ment of  about  120. (XX)  by  1970 — an  Increase 
of  considerably  more  than  100  percent  over 
1960. 

Several  Important  factors  suggest  that  the 
growth  rate  of  new  foreign  claimants  for 
American  education  will  exceed  the  rate  for 
the  period  from  1957  to  1961  and  that  the 
estimate  of  120.000  by  1970  Is  conservative. 
More  than  20  new  nations  have  emerged  In 
Africa  alone  since  1957,  and  many  others 
have  gained  Independence  elsewhere  around 
the  world;  It  Is  well  known  that  education 
Is  a  mark  of  status  and  a  symbol  of  Inde- 
pendence; furthermore,  there  Is  a  practical 
need  for  educated  people  to  replace  the  po- 
litically unpopular  expatriate,  and  most  Im- 
portant, there  Is  the  marvelo\is  attraction 
which  education  has  for  Its  own  sake.  All 
of  these  factors  will  combine  to  accelerate 
the  growth  rate  In  the  number  of  students 
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seeking  American  education  durlm.  ♦». 
decade.  "H5  we  a^ 

The  next  15  years  or  so  may  see  ths 
of  the  wave  of  foreign  applicanu  aith^ 
this  Is  doubtful.  By  1975  there  wUi*^ 
ably  be  Important  Increases  in  educauH?" 
facilities  overseas.  It  U  equally  probahiro?*' 
until  at  least  that  time  the  denuM  7* 
higher  educaUon  will  far  outstrip  loau^, 
ties  This  u  In  part  due  to  the  raow  " 
panslon  of  opportunities  for  secondwv  ,-?' 
cation.  Ministries  of  educaUon  aU  oyJ^' 
world  are  now  Increasing  such  opportum^ 
and  are  planning— partially  in  respo^T' 
local  political  pressures— to  expand  then 
ent  number  of  secondary  graduate  iT 
doubt  the  expansion  will  fall  short  of  ^ 
goals;  but  there  will  nevertheless  oontln 
to  be  a  sizable  rise  In  secondary  graduT^ 
and  this  will  have  obvious  effects  upoottl 
demands  for  higher  education.  The  Unltw 
States  Is  bound  to  feel  the  effect  of  tha. 
demands  during  the  next  few  decades 

THE    UNDEKCRADUATX    PROBLKIt 

The  competition  between  foreign  uvj 
American  students  will  vary  depending  udqc 
the  course  and  the  Institution.  It  J^ 
clear  that  during  the  next  few  yecn  y^^ 
sharpest  problems  will  center  around  undo, 
graduates;  over  the  longer  range.  In  ttae 
comp>etltlon  for  graduate  and  profession*; 
school  places  will  no  doubt  be  consldertblT 
more  troublesome. 

The  short  range  undergraduate  problat 
will  be  most  acute  In  1963-64  and  lMH-(( 
During  the  decads  of  the  sixties,  nev  oo) 
lege  entrants  are  expected  to  double  tna 
the  930.000  who  entered  In  1959  to  IMOOOO 
In  1969.  In  1963,  an  Increase  of  almost  aS6. 
000  entrants  Is  expected  over  1962;  ud  i 
further  Increase  of  almost  215,000  Is  expected 
In  1964  over  1963.  The  Increase  In  these  tm 
academic  years  alone  will  account  for  men 
than  50  percent  of  the  total  new-entrant  In- 
crease betwen  the  years  1969  and  1969.  mi 
striking  growth,  caused  by  the  bulge  in  Um 
oollege  age  population,  has  obvious  UnpUci- 
tlons  for  all  those  Interested  In  educaoot 
In  the  United  States— Including  those  who 
set  policy  governing  adnUsslon  of  for«l|ii 
students  It  Is  of  deep  Interest  also  to  for. 
elgn  governmenu  and  foreign  educston 
since  this  bulge  comes  and  will  be  felt  la 
the  years  when  many  underdeveloped  na- 
tions have  their  greatest  need  for  Amertcu 
educational  opportunities. 

Competition  for  places  Ln  graduate  echooli 
Is  bound  to  Increase  markedly.  According  to 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  In  1968,  sboa; 
315,000  students  sought  graduate  degrwi 
This  number  represented  about  9  percent  of 
all  students  enrolled  In  degree- granting  In- 
stitutions. If  we  apply  this  ratio  to  tlw 
6,800,000  enrollment  expected  In  1970.  we  cu 
anticipate  that  about  600,000  American  itu- 
dents  will  be  seeking  places  in  gradtutf 
schools  by  the  end  of  this  decade,  oootpsnd 
with  about  375,000  now.  Most  educston 
would  agree  that  this  Is  a  conservaUve  aitt- 
mate. 


Age  groups  and  college  entrants  in  the  1960's  ' 


Academic  year 


1960-61 
19fil-62 
19«2-«3 
1963-64 
19«4-«.'S 
lt«.V-6« 
1^66-67 
19«:-68 

1969-70. 


High 

school 

senior 

age  groop  * 


3,104.000 
2.939.000 
2.868.000 
3.411,000 
3,817,000 
3,637.000 
3,  649.  OOO 
3, 632, 000 
3,823.000 
3,013.000 


College 
entrants 


•1,026,000 

i,ois.ooo 

1,037.000 
1,292,000 
1,807,000 
1.49,V0O0 
1.  S58.000 
1.609,000 
1,756,000 
•1,860.000 


Peroentajre 
of  entrant* 

In  a  fee 

group 


33.0.'5 
34  66 
.36.27 
37.  8S 
39.49 
41  10 
42.70 
44  31 
45.92 
47.63 


Annual 

chanRe  in 

number  of 

entrants 


+06.000 

-8.000 

-(-19.000 

-1-255.000 

4-215.000 

-12.000 

+63.000 

+51.000 

+  147.000 

+  I0<000 


Annual 

piTcrntaee 

change  tn 

entrants 


+  10.3 

-.8 

+  19 

+  24.6 

+  16  6 

-.8 

-j-4.2 

-j-9  1 


Anooil 
etauitH 
perccBtafi 
nf  10-y»r 

IncrcM 


+K1> 

+10 

+»< 
+ftl 

-u 

+iS 

+lil 

+U-I 


•1963-68:  Peak  Years  tor  Admissions  OlTlces."  by  Oeor^e  H.  Hsnlori 


'  From  Colleee  Board  Review,  tall  of  1962 

'  Source:  Artnur  I)   Little,  Inc. 

>  Source:  Otflce  of  Statistical  Information  and  Research,  American  CoancU  on  Educadoa. 

*  Twice  the  number  of  students  who  entered  Vyear  Institutions  tn  1969-60. 
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Foreign  graduate  student* 


Vmr  t»St 

Nmt  sod  Middle  East 

Europe------ 

L»tin  Amenca- 

j^ortb  America 

Aincs 

Oceanis 

Total 


ias7-« 


c,eoo 

1,700 
2,800 
1,500 
1.600 
600 
300 


10,100 


1B6M» 


7,700 
1.800 
•j,800 
1,600 
1,800 
700 
300 


16,700 


I969-S0 


9,000 
2,000 
2,800 
1,800 
1,800 
800 
300 


18,600 


lOOO-Cl 


10.600 
2.300 
2.900 
2.000 
2,000 
1,200 
300 


21.300 


1961-62 


12,100 
2.700 
3,300 
2,400 
2,200 
1,550 
350 


24,600 


Foreign  students  seeking  graduate  educa- 
tion In  the  United  States  have  Increased  at 
a  considerably  faster  rate  than  those  seeking 
undergraduate  education.  The  latter  In- 
creased atx}ut  25  percent  l>etween  1957  and 
1961  while  graduate  students  Increased  by 
over  60  percent.  If  this  ratio  of  Increase 
continues  (about  16  percent  annually),  more 
than  65,000  foreign  graduate  students  In  1967 
can  be  exi>ected  and  considerably  more  than 
85.000  by  1970.  Foreign  graduate  students 
will  then  outnumber  foreign  undergraduates 
by  almost  2  to  1,  assuming  a  continuation 
of  the  present  trend  In  undergraduate 
growth. 

The  problem  Is  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  a  relatively  few  graduate  schools 
enroll  the  majority  of  students.  In  1960.  M 
Institutions  enrolled  75  percent  of  the  foreign 
graduate  studenu  In  the  United  States,  some 
16,000  of  the  21.000  total.  If  past  trends  con- 
tinue, these  64  Institutions  would  have  to 
more  than  double  their  foreign  enrollment 
in  1970  In  order  to  take  their  relative  share 
of  new  graduates. 

A  remarkably  large  number  of  American 
Institutions — from  great  universities  to  small 
private  technical  schools — enroll  foreign  stu- 
dents. In  1961,  almost  1,800  (1,798)  reported 
one  or  more  foreign  students.  Thus  It  would 
appear  that  a  doubling  of  foreign  student  en- 
rollments Involving  some  60,000  or  so  new 
students  could  surely  be  handled  without 
undue  difficulty  by  1.800  Institutions.  Yet, 
this  assumption  Is  deceiving.  Approximately 
one-half  of  all  graduate  and  undergraduate 
foreign  students  (52.4  percent  in  1960-61) 
are  found  In  64  American  Institutions;  and 
of  these  Institutions.  38  had  more  than  36 
percent  of  all  foreign  students.  Two  Impor- 
tant conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  these 
facts:  It  Is  clear  that  there  Is  a  broadly  based 
Interest  In  foreign  students  and  that  this 
should  over  the  long  run  have  an  Important 
effect  upon  the  ease  with  which  an  expanded 
foreign  student  population  can  be  absorbed. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  especially  In  the 
short  run  over  the  next  several  years,  the  im- 
pact of  any  major  foreign  student  expansion 
will  no  doubt  be  felt  prlmEtrlly  by  a  relatively 
few  Institutions.  Tliese  are  the  Institutions 
now  geared  to  sizable  foreign  enrollments; 
they  are  known  by  foreign  students,  and 
they  are,  by  and  large,  among  America's  out- 
itandlng  Institutions.  But  they  are  also  the 
same  Institutions  which  will  be  under  severe 
pressure  to  accept  large  Increases  In  Amer- 
ican students. 

Stated  In  Its  simplest  terms  the  question 
U  whether  higher  education  can.  In  fact,  ac- 
cept foreign  students  In  these  Increasing 
numbers  without  serious  adjustments  and 
considerable  sp>eclal  effort.  While  this  ques- 
tion Is  most  pertinent  In  the  long  run  with 
fespect  to  graduate  students,  the  8i>eclal 
bulge  In  freshmen  enrollments  during  the 
next  3  or  4  years  will  confront  all  Incoming 
foreign  undergraduates  with  severe  competi- 
tion and  will  sorely  tax  many  4-year  under- 
graduate Institutions. 

Some  may  ask  an  even  more  basic  question, 
and  Inquire  should  American  Institutions 
undertake  to  meet  these  Increasing  demands, 
considering  especially  the  continuing  calls 
which  are  being  made  upon  American  col- 
leges and  universities  to  assist  In  building  In- 
stitutions overseas.    Others  will  go  part  way 


but  suggest  that  "there  has  to  be  a  stop 
somewhere."  Still  others  may  argue  that 
there  is  no  theoretical  end.  but  rather  that 
lack  of  facilities  and  public  or  legislative 
reactions  will  settle  the  question. 

There  will  be  many  who  will  argue  that 
American  educational  opportunities  for  for- 
eign students  should  be  developed  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent.  Such  protagonists 
must  face  up  to  the  task  of  providing  sup- 
porting services  for  many  more  foreign  stu- 
dents and  for  doing  a  better  Job  than  they 
now  do  of  counseling,  finding  summer  em- 
ployment, teaching  English,  and  the  like. 
Palling  this,  they  must  accept  the  task  of 
stimulating  and  encouraging  the  provision 
of  such  supporting  services  by  the  Institu- 
tions who  respond  to  the  educational  drives 
the  world  Is  now  experiencing. 

No  doubt  questions  will  be  raised  as  to 
the  validity  of  my  assumptions  or  of  the 
statistical  projections  leading  to  these  as- 
sumptions. While  It  would  be  most  difficult 
to  challenge  the  general  trend  In  the  growth 
rate  of  foreign  students,  there  Is  clearly  room 
for  disagreement  on  the  exact  extent  and 
timing  of  the  growth.  Indeed,  we  do  not 
now  have  enough  facts  about  enrollment 
trends,  and  a  careful  statistical  analysis  la 
sorely  needed.  Furthermore,  the  overall  for- 
eign student  trend  Is  Infiuenced  heavily  by 
rates  from  a  few  selected  countries,  and  a 
fuUy  satisfactory  analysis  of  the  probable 
futiire  course  of  the  total  foreign  student 
population  would  require  careful  study  of 
the  factors  Infiuenclng  the  fiow  of  students 
from  these  selected  countries. 

Conversely,  the  vast  potential  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped nations  as  a  source  of  foreign 
students  during  the  next  decade  must  be 
more  accurately  analyzed  and  quantified. 

Finally,  the  ability  of  other  countries,  espe- 
cially the  English-speaking  ones,  to  absorb 
foreign  students  must  be  assessed  before 
satisfactory  estimates  of  the  extent  of  Amer- 
ica's Involvement  may  be  made. 

THE   NEED   POH   A    STUDY    IN    DEFTB 

The  complex  Issues  discussed  here  require 
additional  study,  since  there  Is  surely  enough 
evidence  to  support  the  view  that  Important 
forces  are  In  conflict.  The  manifold  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  a  continuing  In- 
crease In  exposure  of  foreign  students  to 
American  education  argues  strongly  for  such 
an  Increase.  Yet  the  manifold  difficulties 
stemming  from  that  same  expansion  demand 
the  most  thoughtful  consideration,  and  the 
development  of  a  concerted  effort  to  meet 
those  difficulties  Include  the  development  of 
a  psychological  climate  most  conducive  to 
such  an  effort. 

The  Institute  of  International  Education 
Advisory  Committee  of  College  and  University 
Presidents  has  considered  these  issues  and 
has  concluded  that  a  major  study  should  be 
undertaken  to  examine  them.  The  Institute 
of  International  Education  hopes,  therefore, 
to  find  ways  to  Initiate  promptly  a  study 
which  would  Involve  the  following: 

1.  An  examination  of  the  forces  leading  to 
the  probable  expansion  of  foreign  student 
enrollments. 

2.  An  estimate  of  the  potential  demand  by 
graduate  and  undergraduate  foreign  students 
for  an  American  education,  annually  until 
1975. 


3.  An  assessment  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  American  educational  community  of  im- 
portant Increases  In  foreign  student  erux)ll- 
ments  (particularly  In  relation  to  the 
growth  of  American  enrollments). 

4.  The  establishment  of  approximate  tar- 
gets or  reasonable  goals  for  foreign  student 
eiu-ollments  which  the  American  educational 
community  could  realistically  be  expected  to 
meet  by  1965.  1970  and  1975.  assuming  a 
continued  worldwide  demand  for  American 
education. 

5.  A  review  of  the  types  and  extent  of  ac- 
tions required  by  public  and  private  bodies 
(not  exclusively  educational)  In  order  to 
meet  foreign  student  enrollment  goals. 

The  study  proposed  here  Impinges  upon 
the  Interests  of  many  groups.  Including  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  Education 
and  World  Affairs,  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tional Interchange  Policy,  the  Association  of 
Graduate  Schools  and  others.  The  Institute 
would  wish  to  enlist  the  active  support  and 
participation  of  such  Interested  groups  and 
would  hope  that  the  report  Issued  as  a  result 
of  the  study  can  carry  the  Joint  Imprlmattir 
of  all  participating  organizations. 

The  Institute  Is  convinced  that  a  careful 
and  practical  analysis  of  these  Issues  and  the 
setting  of  goals  for  foreign  student  enroll- 
ments will  provide  an  essential  frame  of  ref- 
erence for  action  and  for  program  growth.  It 
will  bring  to  developments  In  the  foreign 
student  field  the  attention  which  ctirrent  his- 
tory  demands. 


THE   FLIGHT   OP  MAJ.   L.    GORDON 
CXDOPER,  JR. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
at  this  moment  to  call  our  attention  and 
our  immense  admiration  to  the  amazing 
flight  of  Maj.  L.  Gordon  Cooper,  Jr.,  as 
he  continues  with  all  apparent  success 
and  heroism  to  orbit  the  earth. 

Our  most  ambitious  space  probe  to 
date  is  proceeding  on  schedule.  I  know 
we  all  rejoice  in  this  news;  and  I  would 
like  also  to  direct  our  acclaim  to  our 
previous  space  pioneers — Alan  Shepard, 
Gus  Grissom.  John  Glenn,  Scott  Carpen- 
ter, and  Walter  Schirra — and  to  all  those 
connected  with  Project  Mercury  and  our 
National  Aeronautic  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

Particularly,  our  aspirations  are  with 
Major  Cooper.  As  he  soars  in  space,  so 
indeed  does  our  imagination.  After 
agonizing  delays  and  the  Inevitable  in- 
crease of  tension,  he  is  on  his  Journey. 
Our  hearts  and  minds  reach  beyond  the 
confines  of  our  everyday  activities  and 
out  to  him. 

His  flight  will  bear  vitally  on  future 
U.S.  efforts  in  outer  space,  the  contem- 
plated Project  Gemini  two-man  orbital 
flights,  and  the  eventual  Project  Apollo 
expeditions  to  the  moon. 

We  are  lifted  up  in  spirit  by  this  ex- 
trEiordinary  example  of  ingenuity  and 
exhilarated  by  its  scope.  We  can  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  Major  Cooper  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States;  but  his 
flight,  in  essence,  transcends  all  bound- 
aries as  we  know  them.  It  is  most  im- 
portantly a  tribute  to  the  principles  of 
freedom  we  have  traditionally  nurtured 
and  wish  to  expand. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  we  pause  here 
in  this  historic  Chamber  in  prayerful 
hope — that  this  remarkable  achievement, 
which  so  deeply  involves  us  all,  may  be 
brought  to  a  safe  and  successful  conclu- 
sion for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
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SOVIET  SHIPS   IN   AMERICAN 
WATERS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  today  launched  Into  or- 
bit the  astronaut  who  will  make  the 
longest  space  flight  undertaken  to  date 
by  an  American.  As  the  Nation  cheers 
the  start  of  his  mission  and  prays  for 
his  success,  we  must  hope  that  the  Soviet 
ships  reported  in  American  waters  off 
the  coast  of  Florida  yesterday  are  not 
back  at  their  stations  with  thoughts  of 
interfering  with  the  flight  of  Major 
Cogpers  spacecraft. 

As  noted  by  Florida  Representative 
Rogers,  the  electronics  equipment  which 
was  obviously  aboard  these  Russia  ships 
could  have  been  used  and  perhaps  still 
could  be  used  to  interfere  with  the  deli- 
cate radio  signals  and  devices  which  af- 
iect  Astronaut  Cooper's  entry  into  space, 
his  path  through  the  heavens,  and  his 
reentry  into  the  atmosphere. 

I  do  not  mean  to  hsrpotheslze  on  the 
intention  of  these  Russian  ships,  but 
without  question,  the  potential  is  there 
and  the  question  must  be  asked,  "Why 
did  the  administration  take  such  a  casual 
offhand  attitude  when  these  ships  were 
reported?  "  Although  they  were  reported 
in  American  waters,  apparently  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  board  them  and 
search  them,  nor  were  there  attempts  to 
ascertain  their  mission.  Is  this  another 
indication  of  American  policy  predicated 
on  fear,  or  are  we  simply  being  deferen- 
tial to  the  nation  which  has  sworn  to 
destroy  us? 

I  make  these  remarks  to  my  colleagues 
because  I  sincerely  believe  that  this  fur- 
ther intrusion  upon  American  preroga- 
tive and  territory  presents  a  situation 
which  must  be  handled  promptly  tmd 
firmly  lest  it  generate  Into  another  in- 
stance in  which  American  action  comes 
"too  little  and  too  late." 


Mr.  President,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
have  the  honor  to  write  an  introduction 
to  this  fine  book  by  Mr.  Pranks.  In  call- 
ing attention  to  this  newly  published 
work.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  In- 
clude in  the  Record  the  text  of  my  In- 
troduction to  "Whafs  Wrong  With  Our 
Labor  Unions." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Introduction  by  Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt  on 
'Whats  Wrong  With  Ocr  Labor  Unions" 
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servant  of  us  all.  He  hui,  chal^n Jl^ 
enemies  wherever  he  enccunterlS**!  •^ 
whether  In  politics,  management  ^  .*^ 
level  of  organized  labor.  And  'w\L  ""^ 
intensity  he  has  fought  In  defena.  "^ 
friends  and  constructive  contrlbutoil  *  '^ 

on    whichever    ttirtt»    r.t    th^    ._j.     /'^™»  •■fa 


on    whichever   side   of   the   Industrtjj 
they   stood.      In   fact,    his  chief 


WHAT'S  WRONG  WITH  OUR  LABOR 
UNIONS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  Maurice 
R.  Franks,  of  Chicago,  founder  and  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Labor-Manage- 
ment F>oundatlon.  is  the  author  of  a  re- 
cently published  book  enUtled,  "Whafs 
Wrong  With  Our  Labor  Unions," 

Mr.  Franks,  in  his  volume  published  by 
the  Bobbs-Merrill  Co..  Inc..  a  subsidiary 
of  Howard  W.  Sams  &  Co..  Inc.,  of  In- 
dianapohs  and  New  York,  presents  a 
practical  discussion  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting our  unions  today  and  offers  sug- 
gested solutions. 

The  author  of  this  excellent  book  is 
probably  as  qualified  as  any  man  in 
America  today  to  objecUvely  view  the 
American  labor  movement.  While  he 
has  spent  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury of  his  life  as  a  union  organiaer. 
committeeman,  delegate,  business  agent 
and  editor,  it  can  never  be  said  that 
Maurice  Franks  is  wedded  to  the  con- 
cept that  labor  leaders  can  do  no  wrong. 
In  fact,  if  one  were  to  properly  de- 
scribe Maurice  Prank  s  role  in  the  labor 
movement  picture  today,  it  would  be  de- 
picted not  as  "prolabor.  antlmanage- 
ment  ■  but  simply  as  "for  the  working 
people  of  America." 


In  his  early  twenties.  Maurice  R.  Pranks, 
author  of  this  book,  became  associated  with 
the  American  labor  movement.  His  Hrst 
official  capacity  was  that  qf  organizer  and 
business  agent  for  one  of  our  railroad  broth- 
erhoods, the  Switchmen's  Union  of  North 
America.  In  the  course  of  that  service  he 
first  came  to  know  at  ground  level  the  senti- 
ments and  aspirations  of  the  hourly  worker, 
the  organized  and  unorganized  alike 

His  Incumbency  likewise  brought  him  into 
close  contact  with  union  leadership  at  a  time 
when  its  idealism  ran  high  and  when  apart 
from  Inevitable  radical  fringes,  the  main  line 
of  union  action  was  wholly  consistent  with 
the  public  conscience  and  the  dynamic 
functioning  of  the  American  economy. 

The  efforts  of  established  unionism  In  those 
days  were  under  the  tutelage  of  such  labor 
statesmen  as  Samuel  Oompera  and  were  di- 
rected toward  seeking  for  labor  a  greater 
moisure  of  Individual  freedom,  as  opposed  to 
regimentation— a  larger  degree  of  social  Inte- 
gration, as  opposed  to  further  fomentation  of 
cla«  consciousness  The  economic  program 
of  Gompers  and  men  of  his  stamp  called  for 
labor-numagement  partnership  In  production 
and  reward,  even  as  It  sturdily  disowned  the 
anUcs  of  some  mlllUnt  sectors  In  pursuit  of 
radical  social  change. 

The  Oompers  program  of  pure  and  simple 
unionism  and  the  evolutionary,  rather  than 
revoluUonary,  techniques  It  proposed  took 
root  In  the  young  and  eager  mind  of  Maurice 
Franks  and  there  supplied  both  substance 
and  energy  for  his  own  developing  phllokjphy 
of  lat)or. 

Meanwhile,  with  both  feet  and  his  whole 
heart  planted  flrmJy  In  the  labor  morement. 
Maurice  PVanks  also  saw  far  beyond  the 
routine  taaks  of  service  to  his  union  Like  so 
many  of  our  Nation  s  foreign  born— he  had 
come  a«  a  child  to  the  United  States  from 
Ireland— the  sense  of  public  spirit  that  came 
into  being  with  his  clUzenshlp  went  con- 
siderably beyond  the  average.  He  had  a  mind 
fiercely  dedicated  to  American  principle  He 
also  had  a  fluent  tongue  and  a  voice  pre- 
pared to  carry  far  and  wide  the  message  of 
human  dignity  and  all-round  falrplay 
which  since  the  beginning  had  been  the  core 
of  America's  message  to  the  world 

As  a  delegate  to  the  Minnesota  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  at  other  union  con- 
claves, he  fearlessly  voiced  his  convictions 
and  over  the  years  developed  Into  a  public 
speflkT  and  lecturer  in  constantly  Increaslne 
demand. 

Maurice  Franks  also  turned  early  to  the 
written  word,  worked  hard  to  develop  a 
strong  and  communicative  style  and  even- 
tually became  a  labor  editor  of  considerable 
renown.  In  1940  he  founded  the  Railroad 
Workers'  Journal,  as  the  official  organ  of  a 
brave  and  Independent  brotherhood,  the 
Railroad  Tardmasters  of  North  America.  Inc 
This  well-rounded  monthly  magazine  served 
as  a  mouthpiece  for  his  constructive  union 
philosophy  until  1948.  when,  as  founder  and 
first  prealdent  of  the  National  Labor-Man- 
agement Foundation,  he  also  became  the  edi- 
tor of  that  organ Izatlons  offlclal  publication 
Partners. 

Like  all  good  Irishmen,  Maurice  R  Franks 
Is  a  fighter  And  thro\ighou»  his  career  he 
haa  been  battling  for  the  greater  good  of  the 


been  agnmst  the  fence  Itself,  belley^  ^ 
unwavering  consistency  that  labor  a^  **'' 
agement,  the  employer  and  his  wa«l.***" 
are  not  natural-born  enemies  but  .^"* 
closest  of  mutual  friends— m  Lonafl?,  *** 
words,  "As  unto  the  bow  the  cord  li  .  '' 
Useless  each  without  the  other  " 

His  constructive  viewpoint  could  not  v. 
but  bring  Franks  Into  violent  coniaia^  ^ 
thn.e  among  the  leaders  of  modern^n^ 
ism  who  were  becoming  more  eon^" 
with  partisan  politics  and  social  nuTL^ 
than  with  the  functions  of  coliecti^^C^ 
gaining.  '*  *• 

Throughout  the  New  Deal  decade  fn 
was  something  of  a  one-man  committ«e«tK 
tn  the  labor  movement,  a  voice  cmnr^" 
from  the  wilderness  of  blueprints  fn,  -^ 
More  Abundnnl  Life.-  He  protested  y\to^^ 
ly  against  the  phllo«)phy  underlyiSTa!; 
Wagner  Act— that  union  organization  iLny 
be  achieved  through  compulsion  rathertw 
persua-slon  based  on  proven  »ccompli«hinZr 
From  the  day  the  W.igner  Act  appeW« 
the  statute  books  Maurice  FranU  bLn 
tirelessly  campaigning  for  its  reform  ^Z 
of  the  reforms  advocated  by  Mr  FraxikiTI, 
incorporated  In  the  Taft-HarUey  amsM 
ments  enacted  In  1947.  ^^" 

However,  he  felt  that  Taft-Hartley  m 
left  much  room  for  Improvement.  His  tm 
lance  In  behaU  of  the  legltUnate  rtafcta^ 
Individual  workers  continued.  HI*  WbUt 
condemnation  of  protected  oligarchies  wum 
the  union  system;  his  expressed  contenwhr 
those,  both  businessman  and  labor  Imm* 
who  sought  personal  profit  at  the  aptomu 
union  member  or  employer  through  net 
devices  as  the  'sweetheart  contract";  tu 
his  oft-repeated  concern  over  the  cootiniiini 
decline  of  democratic  pracUces  and  pnw! 
dures  in  many  labor  organizations  aU  pn- 
ceded  by  miuiy  years  of  public  IndlgnatJcB 
sparked  by  the  revelations  of  our  Scnak 
Select  Committee  on  Improper  Actlvltla  n 
the  Labor  and  Management  Field. 

With  mounUng  popular  sentiment  forw- 
form  of  labor -management  laws,  lliirlo 
Franks  found  doors,  once  closed,  soddnl; 
opening  to  his  suggesUons  for  sutotcfU; 
guaranteed  democratic  procedure*  In  "^w 
elections  and  strike  decisions  and  for  (te 
mandatory  bonding  of  union  offlclals  hsrlM 
fiscal  responslbUltlee. 

Maurice  Pranks  could  Uke  much  pencoal 
gratification  In  the  adoption  of  the  Lu- 
drum-OrUBn  Act  of  1959  where  aomc  of  tab 
recommendations  at  long  last  became  tin 
law  :jt  the  land. 

His  crusade  carries  on— for  he  recogoftH 
that  statutory  mandate*  and  guarantsci  tn 
In  a  Ijirge  sense  meaningless,  IX  those  Umt 
are  designed  to  protect  and  those  they  m 
designed  to  control  do  not  Invoke  them  as 
the  one  hand  and  observe  them  on  the  othtr 
He  sees  the  future  vitality  oT  labor  organte- 
Uons  Inextricably  tied  to  the  capacity  ol 
leaders  and  members  alike  to  coraprtbanl 
the  very  useful  and  legitimate  role  wWe» 
collective  bargaining  was  historically  cr«*li< 
to  provide  within  the  total  structure  at^tm 
society  This  book  represents  a  sincere  rfot 
to  promote  this  essential  understandlnf  tt 
basic  purpose.  Its  criticism  of  both  penoai 
and  practices  is  frank  and  unvamlsiMd 
This  cards-on-the-table  approach  la  typtal 
o*  the  author.  His  commentaries  on  tbt 
weaknesses  which  he  sees  In  modem  untoo- 
Ism  are  oertaln  to  make  him  the  target  ^ 
much  hot-tongued  abuse.  Experlenes  hm 
taugh  hUn  to  expect  this,  but.  tbankfnUT. 
has  not  dampened  his  wUllngness  to  enund- 
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■t«  his  fundamental  convictions.  My  own 
Msoclatlon  with  Maurlos  Franks  has  oon- 
rui3sd  me  that  hs  bellevas  strongly  In  the 
need  for  organlsaUon  within  the  Nation's 
labor  force.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  beUeve* 
the  necessity  for  organlsaUon  Is  so  self-evi- 
dent that  it  will  occur  naturally  without  the 
pressures  of  governmental  coercion  and  con- 
tractual compulsion. 

I  welcome  the  publication  of  this  book  by 
a  man  whose  friendship  I  enjoy  and  whose 
counsel  I  esteem.  I  welcome  it  and  wish  It 
success  as  an  unfettered  purview  ot  a  grow 
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«-—  —  — .-»..»^x^  ^ua  irtcw  u»  B  grow- 
ing economic  problem  and  an  uncluttered 
expression  of  commonsense  In  the  down-to- 
earth  solutions  It  proposes.  "Whafs  Wrong 
With  Our  Labor  Unions"  U  not  a  death  sen- 
tence.   It  Is  a  guideline  for  correction. 


ANTI-COURT  ELEMENTS  NOW  WANT 
TO  DESTROY  THE  AMERICAN 
FEDERAL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President,  since 
the  1954  desegregation  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  cer- 
tain elements  in  our  society  have  been 
engaging  in  attacks  on  the  Court  Itself 
and  on  Its  individual  members  in  the 
hopes  of  undermining  public  confidence 
in  the  Court  and  curbing  its  desegrega- 
tion decisions.    By  and  large  these  at- 
tacks have  been  scattered,  unorganized 
and  IneiTective  because  their  fundamen- 
tally wrong  nature  has  been  clearly  evi- 
dent to  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
But  occasionally,  as  In  the  final  days  of 
the  85th  Congress,  these  attacks  have 
mounted  to  sertous  proportions,  and  only 
alert  and  vigorous  eflTorts  have  stopped 
the  concerted  campaigns  of  those  who 
would  undermine  the  Court  and  its  de- 
segregation decisions  through  congres 
sional  acUon  which  would  overrule  Its 
decisions  on   these  and   other  contro- 
venjal  matters.    It  is  no  secret  that  most 
of  the  Impetus  for  the  attack  in  the  85th 
Congras  on  several  of  the  Court's  then 
recent  decisions  was  In  large  part  an  anU- 
desegregatlon   effort  by  Members  who 
seeing  realistically  that  a  constltuUonal' 
amendment  to  reverse  the  desegregation 
decisions  would  not  be  approved  by  the 
Congress  or  the  country,  strove  Instead 
?o„rthlTA"^u?"^"*'  confidence  In  the 

S^nSli  H^,*^^  ^™^  °'  *^  '"o'-e  con- 
troversial decisions.     As  my  coUeagues 

bms  to  legislatively  reverse  Court  de 
cWons  and  practices  including  the  Cole 

J^°"  ^/""'^^^  ^^  ^^'■^J  security 
program  to  sensitive  Jobs;  the  Mallory 
decision  preventing  the  use  In  evidence 
of  confessions  obtained  while  Federal  of- 
S  ,"""«^e«*rtly  delay  arraignment- 
I'^^^^^'^^^^on  keeping  responsibUlty 
^  antlsubverslve  acUon  Federal;  and 
S^,r^°h*;^^"'"''*  practice,  which  the 
S.^      recently  reafHrmed,  of  Federal 

by  SflTc'^"''  °'  ^^^  *^'^"^*"^J  trials 
L      ^    corpus.     These    bills    were 

ffb^n'n  ^^^,  Senate  by  action  wWch 
JM  been  described  elsewhere,  and  which 
JJere  Is  no  need  to  review  again  at  this 

foJlrh^'  K^*"^*^®"^'  ^«  anti-Court 
^T^fM^^'fi  *^"  mounting  another  at- 
»«  this  time  through  applications  for 
rJnUu  P.  P'"oPosed  amendments  to  the 
gmstltuUon  of  the  United  States  which 

X^o7s2r^  ^^  ^-^^^«  ^  ^ 


But  this  time.  Mr.  President,  the  attack 
is  not  simply  on  the  Court,  but  on  the 
intricate  balances  of  the  American  Fed- 
eral system.  They  would  help  to  make 
this  country  a  confederacy  instead  of  a 
nation. 

While  the  nature  of  these  proposals 
will  be  apparent  to  those  who  study  them 
carefully,  and   while  ofBcial   notice  of 
these  applications  for  amendments  may 
unnecessarily  and  undeservedly  dignify 
them  I  think  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try should  know  the  facts.    There  are 
three  main  proposals  to  undermine  the 
court  and  the  ConstituUon  which  have 
been  acted  -jpon  in  some  States     They 
are   being   promoted    by    an   Interstate 
committee    and    are    approved    by    the 
Council  of  State  Governments 

First,  an  amendment  to  arUcIe  V   to 
make  obligatory  the  proposal  of  ameiid- 

St?i*  i^^"*?"^   ^^   two-thirds   of  the 
btate    legislatures,    without    action    by 

S^J^f'if^K'*'"  ^^  ^  national  convenUon. 
H^J  further,  providing  for  the  ratifica- 
Uon  of  proposed  amendments  by  the 
State  legislatures  only.  Thus.  Congress- 
present  option  under  article  V  to  submit 
Sr^S^Tt^""  ^^^  conventions  would 

Second,  an  amendment  to  eliminate 
Federal  Judicial  authority  over  the  ap! 
portionment  of  State  legislatures  and  to 
w^e  out  the  substantive  Federal  guaran- 
tees with  respect  to  this  matter 

ronrf'tv  ^H  ^^endment  to  establish  a 
Court  of  the  Union,  composed  of  the 
chief  Justices  of  the  States,  with  author- 

reUt^n^r^TK^^'P'^'"^    *^°^   decisions 

relating  to  the  rights  reserved  to  the 
States  under  the  Constitution 

Sfiti*  ^i^^'l^J  ^  ^"""^  ^^**^"y  how  many 
l^^   J^^islatures    have   considered   or 

«n!f^K  °™^^^  °"  ^^^  amendments 
and  there  seem  to  be  conflicting  reports 
gf^^^er-  I  asked  the  staff  oflhe  sS 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments, of  which  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  KirAuvKR]  is  chairman 

Zi^^"^  """"J^-    "  ^P^^«  that  no 
^^^Ir^"^^^  ^'^""^  ^  the  States 
«S,..H^^"^*H?'^      '°^      constitutional 
amendments  has  ever  been  established, 
so  State  action  only  comes  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  this 
subcommittee  rather   informaUy      The 
subcommittee  staff  has  checked  the  rec- 
iT?  °K  '^^^^  committee,  and  to  dIL 
linr.^i'^''  brought  to  the  offlclal  atten- 
tii^    \  *?f  committee  that  there  have 
r^Tr,^^^  \  approvals  of  the  article  V 
amendment  applicaUon,  nine  approvals 
of  the  amendment  application  concern- 
ing apportionment,  and  four  approvals 
Of  the  amendment  application  concern- 
ing a  Court  of  the  States.  ^""«=ern 

But  the  current  issue  of  NewswepV 
May  20.  196^tates  that  theTrTlcle  V 
amendment  application  has  in  fact  been 
approved    by    11    legislatures;    nam^y 
those  of  Arkansas.  Florida,  Idaho.  nU- 
nois  Kansas  New  Hampshire.  Missouri 
Oklahonia    South  Carolina.  South  Da- 
kota.  and  Wyoming. 

hJHna^tK^^e*^'°"  ^°'"  ^  amendment 
barring  the  Supreme  Court  from  naing 

S?oti  ,  apportionment  of  seats  in  the 
btato  legislatures,  according  to  News- 
week,  has   been   approved   by   13   W. 

Kl^n^iT'' x.?^^^'  ^J^**^.  Idaho. 
Kansas,    Missouri.    Montana.    Nevada. 
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Oklahoma.  South  Carolina,  South  Da- 
wi^^J"**-^^***^  Washington,  and 
fTSSe  fSS  '"^  ^  "^^^^- 
t>,f^"   ^«»*dent.  a  notable  service   to 

S.lr,?"?^'!,  ^'^  ^"^  KlvenTri^ 
Charles  L.  Black,  Jr..  who  is  Heiy  R 

S.'  T^i°^^"  °'  JuriBpnidSice^tfe 

Hoftf^'^-  ***ted  January  7.  1963.  wSch 
hM  been  made  public,  and  in  an  article 

7^Kr.^^I.^J^  ^^  Yale  Law  J^S 
for  April  1963.  Professor  Black  has  care- 
fully  examined  the  mean^  ^  S^ 

^^^^f:  ^^^^^^-^^  ^^  -rticle^ 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  and^^TrUcle  S^ 

the  footnotes  to  the  article 

The  New  York  Times'  Pulitzer  Prize 
winning  reporter.  Mr.  Antho^  Lew? 
al^  has  very  carefully  writ^  ^i 
these  amendment  applications      lask 

iiT^r'S^'^  r"^^"^  "^t  two  articles  by 
Mr  l^wis,  from  the  Times  of  April  14 

Rkco^d*''  '•  ''"'•  ^^°  "^  printer's  t^e 

*.H?.fi?°,^^  unanimous  consent  that  two 
editorials  one  from  the  WashSigtJn 
f °ft  of  April  20.  1963.  and  thei^fhe? 
196?  £^  ^^"^J""'^  "^^  Of  May  3 

RkCOR^    flS^    ^    '^*    CONGRESSIONAL 

thatThrf^'i^''  unanimous  consent 
that  a  brief  article  from  the  New  Rp- 

PJ^b,^^?^May  4,  1963.entitleS''Snltod 

States    be  Printed  in  the  Record. 

And    further,    Mr.    President     I    ask 

unanimous    consent    thattwo    articles 

9fi?  ?'  ?^^^°  ^"y  Newrof  ^jSy  6 
iff 3.  one  by  Robert  L.  Riggs  which  ap- 
peared first  in  the  Louisville  Courie?- 

Sn^^'.M  1^^^  ^""^^  unsigned  from  the 
Springfield  bureau  of  the  Chicago  Daily 

^-  ^^il^^^  ^  the  Record. 
obStionT^°'°'°  °™^^-    ^  there 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mato- 
REcor^  °^^ered  to  be  printed  in  the 

^See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Presidenf  \t 
should  be  noted  that  the  CWcago  i^u'y' 
News  is  one  of  the  strongest  Republican 
newspapers  m  the  Nation  and  yet  it 
openly  describes  how  It  was  an  ^ost 
solid  Republican  majority  which  got  the 
article  V  measure  approved  in  the  nil- 
nois  House  aided  by  a  very  small  group 
of  Democratic  defectors. 
I  personaUy   believe   that  there  is  a 

wifi^^rfon  ^^^'■."'^^  *^^  amendments 
Will  finally  be  adopted  than  many  of  the 

commentators  seem   to  beUeve      First 
some  State  ratifications  have  perhaps 
not  been  counted.     Thus,  the  Indiana 
Legislature  seems  to  believe  that  it  has 
ratified  one  or  more  of  these  amendment 
applications.       Moreover.     I     am     not 
^rtam  that  the  veto  by  the  Governor  of 
^"JiSf^K  °L°''^  °^  these  applications 
SfoT  c?  ?^  '^f,  ¥.nicameral  legislature  of 
that  State  will  be  held  to  be  definitive, 
becond,  the  movement  has  been  con- 
ducted quietly  and  the  sponsore  have 
obviously   been   keeping  in    the   back- 
ground    legislatures    in    several    States 
Which    are    strongly    segregationist    or 
dominated  by  the  gross  overrepresenta- 
tlon    of    rural    areas.     Both    of    these 
interests  feel  themselves  threatened  and 
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aggxieved  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  We  are.  therefore,  likely 
to  see  next  year  a  large  number  of  States 
which  will  rush  to  approTe  and  mbmit 
these  applications.  This  may  well 
create  a  bandwagon  psychology  which 
will  sweep  other  States  into  the  fold. 
These  proposals  are  indeed  time  bombs 
under  the  American  constitutional 
system. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  the 
Amencan  Bar  Association  will  do.    That 
body    led    the    flght    for    the    Brtcker 
amendment  which  would  have   fatally 
crippled  the  Presidents  power  to  con- 
duct our  foreign  relations  and  it  was  a 
sponsor   of   the   no-third-term   amend- 
ment I  do  not  remember  that  It  ever 
opposed    the    proposed    amendment    to 
limit  the  Federal  income  tax  to  25  per- 
cent which  would  either  have  crippled 
our  defense  efforts  or  forced  a  national 
sales  tax.    As  Solicitor-Qeneral  Cox  and 
Professor  Black  have  commented.  I  have 
not  seen  any  activity  of  the  bar  In  op- 
posing   the    current    proposed    amend- 
ments.   Yet  they  are  clearly  designed  to 
make  the  14th.   15th.  and   1st  amend- 
ments inoperative  and  to  perpetuate  the 
archaic   and   unfair   overrepresentatlon 
of  the  thinly  populated  areas  within  so 
many  of  our  States.    It  will  be  Interest- 
ing to  see  if  the  bar  associations  stand 
aside  as  the  Constitution  is  subverted  by 
a  minority  and  if  the  big  States  and 
urban    populations    are    shackled    and 
human  rights  are  disregarded. 

But  whatever  the  attitude  of  the  bar 
may  be.  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  wake  up  and  not,  as  in  my  State, 
allow  these  amendments  to  go  through 
because  of  inertia. 

ExHTBrr  1 

J  A  NT' ART  7  1963 
ARTHXm  J  PRtUjjD,  Es<J  , 

St.  Louts.  Mo. 

Dtar  Mr.  Preund:  I  have  received  your 
letter  or  December  29.  1963,  deacrtblng  the 
three  prupoeals  recently  approved  by  tlie  As- 
sembly of  the  States  (meeting  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Council  of  State  Oovem- 
ments).  and  enclosing  copies  of  these  and 
of  a  report  of  tJhat  assembly's  National  Legis- 
lative Conference  Committee  on  Federal- 
State  Relations.  I  note  that  the  assembly 
haa  recorded  Its  support  of — 

(a)  An  amendment  to  article  V.  to  make 
obligatory  the  proposal  of  amendments  en- 
dorsed by  two- thirds  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures (Without  action  by  Congress  or  by  a 
national  convention),  and  providing  for  the 
ratification  of  proposed  amendments  by  the 
State  legislatures  only,  eliminating  Congress 
present  option  to  submit  them  to  State  con- 
ventions. 

(b)  An  amendment  which  would  eliminate 
Federal  Judicial  authority  over  the  appor- 
tionment of  State  legislatures,  and  wipe  out 
substantive    Federal    guarantees    respecting 

this  matter. 

(ci  An  amendment  to  establish  a  Court  of 
the  Union,  composed  of  the  chief  Justices  of 
the  States,  with  authority  to  review  Supreme 
Court  decisions  relating  to  the  rights  re- 
served to  the  States  under  the  Constitution 

These  proposed  amendments  are  set  out 
at  l.irge  In  the  other  enclosures  In  your  let- 
ter. If  you  will  allow  me.  I  will  comment 
on  them  as  briefly  as  may  be. 

It  must  be  a  matter  for  astonishment  that 
such  proposals  should  And  ffupport  among 
those  to  whom  the  honored  word  "conserva- 
tive- is  often  applied.  The  proposals  are 
radical  in  the  extreme.  They  aim  not  at 
the  preservation   but  at   the  lubTerslon  of 


that  balance  In  Federal-State  relations  which 
has.  In  the  words  of  a  report  advocating 
them,  enabled  us  to  escape  the  evils  of  des- 
potism and  totaliurlanlsm.  They  negate 
one  of  the  best-authenticated  master  prin- 
ciples of  our  American  political  being,  the 
principle  that  we  are  a  unified  nation,  having 
a  unitary  intere.'t  In  the  maintenance  of  cm- 
Federal  Constitution,  and  expressing  that 
Interest  through  national  deliberations  and 
declalons.  and  (since  we  are  a  people  at- 
tached to  law)  through  our  national  courts 
They  constitute,  collectively,  one  more  at- 
tempt, so  late  In  the  day,  at  converting  the 
United  States  Into  a  confederation,  wherein 
the  Interests  of  the  American  people  as  a 
whole  people,  acting  together  politically  and 
morally,  would  be  shattered  Into  disjecta 
membra.  The  wisdom  o(  peace  and  the 
SAcnflces  of  war  alike  warn  against  starting 
down  that  ruinou*  roiid. 

Since  the  first  and  third  of  the  proposals 
are  more  general  than  the  second,  they  more 
generally  Illustrate  the  characteristics  re- 
ferred to,  and  may  therefore  be  taken  un 
first.  ^ 

The  first  proposal   la   that   article  V  be  so 
changed  as  to  m;ike  obligatory  the  proposal 
of  amendments  desired  by  two-thirds  of  the 
State  legislatures,  without  any  congressional 
deUberatlon  and  without  the  calling  of  a  na- 
tional convention.     The  most  striking  (and 
perhaps    moat    shocking)     characteristic    of 
this  proposal  Is  that  It  provides  for  amend- 
ment of  the  National  Constitution  without 
there   having   been,   from    first    to    last,    any 
nauonal    deliberation    anywhere.      Uke    all 
political    structures,    this    one    expresses    a 
political   Idea— the    Idea   that   the  American 
people  are  not  a  unified  people,  and  that  the 
adoption    of    amendments    to    their    ConsU- 
rution   Is  of   no  concern   to   them   in   their 
character  as  citizens  of  a  nation.     National 
questions  ought  surely  at  some  stage  to  be 
deliberated  upon  In  a  national  forum     Only 
thus    can    the    attention    of    the    Nation    be 
brought   to   a   focus   upon    them;    only    thus 
can   they  receive    the   consideration   of   rep- 
resentatives whose  responslbmty  In  office  Is 
the  welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

As  contrasted  with  the  method  of  amend- 
ment   always    hitherto    used,    the    proposal 
clearly  has  another  shocking  characteristic- 
It  altogether  eliminates  the  popular  principle 
from  the  amendment  process,  by  taking  the 
House  of  Reprefcntatlves  out  of  that  proc- 
ess.    Under  the  method   heretofore  used,  to 
put  the  manner  summarUy.  an  amendment, 
to  be  proposed,  must  not  only  pass  through 
the  Senate,  where  the  States  are  represented 
equally,  but   also  the   House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  the  people  are   (at  least  rough- 
ly)   represented   pro   raU       This    long-sane- 
tloned  method  transfers  to  the  amendment 
process  the  basic  compromise  on  which  our 
Nation   was    formed.      The    present    proposal 
destroys  this  balance;  paradoxically,  it  makes 
It  possible  for  an  amendment  to  be  proposed 
and  passed  without  any  assent  from  a  body 
representing  the  national  citizenry  as  such 
though  a  simple  act  of  Congress  cannot  be 
passed  without  such  a«*ent.    Again,  the  the- 
oretical  underpinning    is   clear— the   Ameri- 
can people  are  seen  not  as  a  people,  but  as 
the  distributed  InhablUints  of  a  confederacy. 
This  want  of  popiilar  representation  In  the 
proposed    amending    process    U    made    the 
more   dangerous   by   the  fact   that  many  of 
our  State   legislatures   are    grossly   unrepre- 
sentative of  the  people  within  their  States. 
Whether  or  not  we  approve  of  Baker  v.  Carr. 
and  whatever  may  be   the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral constitutional  standards  for  representa- 
tion In  State  legislatures  considered  strictly 
in  their  local  character,  how  could  we  wish 
to  commit  the  pnxress  of  Federal   constitu- 
tional  amendment   to   the   uncontrolled   ac- 
tion of  leglslattires  that    (as  published  sta- 
tistics  Irrefutably  show)    are  very  far   from 
reflecUng    with    accuracy    the    composition 
even  of    their   own   State   citizenry?      (This 
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point   Is   underscored   by   the   fact  tK. 
proponenu  of  this  scheme,  In  th«tr  -S^*  *« 
ars  concamed  to  eliminate  the  BtJJi***'' 
ernors    from    the    amendment   pr^ceZi'*'*' 

It  may  be  said  that,  under  the  aJt-J. 
and  never -used  convention  method  «^^ 
V,  Congress  may  now  be  compelled  ^12? 
Initiative,  to  call  conventions  for'tSs^*** 
pose  of  proposing  constltUMon«i  ^|Lf?^' 
ments.  and  that  the  House  of  RepressnUH*" 
may  thereby  be  circumvented.  ButilSl!' 
V  dors  not  provide  that.  In  such  a  «*2? 
tlon,  the  popular  principle  of  repw,^i2l" 
U  not  to  be  expressed,  and  the  Boi^* 
Representatives  (or.  for  that  ma«S^,5 
Senate),  as  a  condlUon  to  its  aseentte 
call,  might  insist  on  appropriate  itn^ 
to  this  end  Such  provUlon  would  bsT? 
sonant  with  the  whole  spirit  of  our  (3o«?" 
ment.  which  Is  based  squarely  on  thrnottl' 
that,  in  the  making  of  national  linW!° 
both  the  people  and  the  States  arTtoC 
represented  'Mb* 

The  amendment  proposal,  then  wraiM 
subvert  the  deepest  principle  of  our  DrtTtr 
cal  life— that  we  are  a  whole  NaUooi^' 
that    the    resolution    of    national    quertW 

forum.  It  would  remove  from  the  an»M 
ment  process  the  necessity  for  the  tmmot 
the  American  people.  In  that  body  wt»! 
they  are  represented  as  such.  It  wouid  lub 
possible  the  changing  of  any  featurs  oTofc 
national  political  structure  wholly  by  t^ 
disjoined  and  divided  actions,  severally  d*. 
bated  and  taken,  of  the  representatives,  it 
might  be.  of  a  minority  of  the  people  it 
sets  at  nothing  all  the  wlRdom  we  hat, 
gained  at  great  price,  and  ought  to  be  flnalT 
rejected. 

The  third,  or  Court  of  the  Union,  propow 
Is  vulnerable  to  a  number  of  criticisms  wkkh 
may  be  considered  minor  only  In  relation  tc 
Its    major    fault    In    principle.      This  Court 
would     lack     two    prime    characterlitla  of 
courts   In   our   legal   tradition:    It  would  be 
beyond  argument,  too  large  for  effective  Jn- 
dlclal    deliberation,    and,    meeUng  spcndl- 
cally.  it  could  never  form  any  Instttutlonl 
tradition.      lu    memt>ers    would    be   Jinigti 
chosen    for    their   attainments   and  pnniM 
In  other  fields  than   Federal  consUtutioMi 
law.      In   the    main,   they   would   be  elected 
by  diverse  electorates;   whatever  may  be  tlu 
suitability  of  this  method  for  the  choosing 
of  SUte  Judges,  lu  rejection,  for  the  JutffB 
who  were  principally  to  Interpret  ths  Cdn- 
stltution.     was     a     prime    point    with   tbe 
framers.   and   has  served  us  well  for  oesrtT 
two   oentiu-lee.      A   majority   of   this  "ootirf 
could  easily  represent  a  very  small  mlnartty 
of  the  American  people.    Its  memben  would 
be  subject  to  State  legislative  pressure    The 
mind  staggers  at  the  notion  that  the  wHdom 
of  article  III  and  of  section  25  of  the  Judi- 
ciary  Act   of   1789.    repeatedly   reenaeted  In 
material    substance,    should   come   down  to 
this — that   the  maeterwork  of  Marshall  sad 
Story,    of    Taney,   of   Taft   and   Hughes  tsd 
Holmes,  should  be  turned  over  to  a  "court' 
so  constituted. 

But  the  radical  fault  of  the  proposal  lis 
deeper  The  American  people  are  commit- 
ted, as  firmly  as  they  are  to  anything,  to 
the  powerful  and  llfe-glvlng  Idea  that  oor 
Constitution  Is  law.  and  that  Its  character 
ss  national  law  can  only  be  upheld  by  giving 
Its  final  Interpretation  into  the  hands  d  » 
national  Judiciary.  In  the  selection  of  U»»t 
Judiciary  both  the  States  and  the  peopl« 
are  now  well  represented,  by  the  President 
and  by  the  Senate.  But  the  Federal  Judje 
himself  Is  an  omcer  of  the  Nation,  expre«- 
Ing.  as  light  U  given  him.  the  Interest  of  th« 
Nation  In  the  even  maintenance  of  lU  con- 
stitutional balances.  The  destructloo  of 
this  Idea,  and  the  substitution  of  the  Wle» 
that  final  Judgment  on  constitutional  ques- 
tions is  to  be  made  by  Judicial  representa- 
tives of  the  States,  taken  one  by  one.  sgitt 
can   rest  only  on  the  theory,  denied  by  tN 
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best  thought  and  the  best  blood  of  our  his- 
tory, that  we  arc  not  a  Nation  but  a  league. 
The  second  proposal  (the  reversal  by  con- 
gUtutlonal  amendment  of  Baker  r.  Carr) 
goes  to  a  more  specific  problem  than  does 
either  of  the  proposals  discussed  above. 
What  It  amounts  to  Is  a  withdrawal  of 
Federal  protection  from  a  designated  area  of 
pollUcal  life. 

This  propKJsal.  If  passed,  would  constitute 
the  first  diminution,  since  our  history  be- 
gan, of  any  Federal  constitutional  guarantee 
of  lll>erty.  Justice,  or  equality.  More  specif- 
ically, the  equal  protection  clause  has  up  to 
now  been  left,  as  It  came  Into  the  Constitu- 
tion, entirely  general;  "equal  protection  of 
the  laws",  not  as  to  some  matters  but  as  to 
all.  Is  one  of  the  chief  things  our  Nation 
promises  us  in  return  for  what  It  asks  of 
us.  To  begin  cutting  down  our  constitu- 
tional guarantees,  to  begin  Introducing  ex- 
ceptions here  and  there  into  the  concept  of 
equality  under  law,  are  solemn  steps  Indeed. 
The  possibility  (and  It  remains  no  more 
than  that)  that  some  of  the  grosser  present 
abuses  In  State  apportionments  may  be 
weeded  out  by  Federal  Judicial  action  Is  not 
an  appealing  ground  for  embarkation  on 
these  treacherous  seas. 

And  this  proposal  goes  very  far.  It  would 
reach  beyond  14th  amendment  equal  protec- 
Uon,  and  sanction  the  States  In  using  ap- 
portionment as  a  guise  for  rank  racial  dis- 
crimination. In  contravention  of  at  least  the 
purpose  and  spirit  of  the  15th  amendment. 
(The  Tuskegee  gerrymander  case  makes  this 
possibility  far  from  fanciful.)  It  would  open 
a  breach  In  the  Federal  guarantee,  thought 
essential  by  the  Framers.  of  a  "republican 
form  of  government"  In  each  State,  for  by 
Its  clear  terms  it  would  prevent  not  only 
the  Judiciary  but  Congress  from  acting  to 
Implement  that  guarantee,  as  long  as  mEd- 
apporUonment.  however  gross,  was  the 
vehicle  of  oppression.  Whatever  the  consti- 
tuUon&l  provision  concerned,  the  proposal 
would  make  invulnerable  not  merely  such 
abuses  In  State  representation  as  now  exist, 
but  also  others  far  more  gross;  we  would  be 
overopUmlstlc,  In  view  of  the  Brlti£h  experi- 
ence and  of  our  own  shifting  population 
trends.  If  we  assumed  that  these  could  not 
occur.  This  proposal,  moreover,  would  re- 
move from  any  Federal  control  that  abuse 
m  SUte  government  which  is  the  most  likely 
to  be  self -perpetuating,  since  Its  correction, 
absent  such  control,  must  come  from  those 
who  profit  by  It. 

In  association  with  the  other  two  pro- 
posals, this  one  takes  on  an  even  darker  tone. 
Together,  these  proposals  would,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  place  the  amending  power  In 
the  uncontrolled  hands  of  the  State  legis- 
latures, place  the  final  construction  of  the 
Ck)nstltutlon  In  the  hands  of  Judges  whose 
offices  are  created  and  whose  salaries  are  paid 
by  the  SUte  legislatures,  and  then  exempt 
the  same  State  legislatures  from  any  effective 
policing,  by  court  or  Congress,  of  their  repre- 
sentaUve  character.  That  such  proposals 
should  be  thrust  forward  as  a  means  of  re- 
storing a  balance  between  Nation  and  State 
benumbs  comment. 

Against  them  may  be  put  the  basic  poetu- 
lates  that  have  served  us  since  1787.  First, 
quesUons  of  national  import.  Including  most 
prsemlnently  questions  hsTlng  to  do  with 
the  amending  of  the  Constitution,  are  for 
naiion.il  debate,  In  a  national  forum,  by  peo- 
p>  whose  offices  give  them  national  responsi- 
bility; such  questions  are  to  be  dealt  with. 
In  part,  by  a  body  such  as  our  House  of  Rep- 
rpsrntatlves,  so  constituted  as  to  represent 
the  American  people  In  a  true  numerical  pro- 
portion,  and  not  only  State  by  State  Sec- 
ondly, the  Constitution  U  law,  to  be  Inter- 
preted,  as  all  law  must  be  Interpreted,  In 
oourt;  since  lU  Interpretation  concerns  the 
entire  and  Integral  American  Nation,  final 
Judgment,  which  must  rest  somewhere.  Is  to 
r«t  with  the  Judicial  officers  of  the  whole 
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Nation,  selected  on  a  national  basis,  by  a 
national  process,  wherein  both  States  and 
people  have  a  peu-t.  Thirdly,  the  mainte- 
nance of  basic  guarantees  of  liberty.  Justice, 
and  equality,  cutting  aerots  all  the  ooncems 
of  public  life.  Ls  in  the  national  material  and 
moral  Interest,  and  Is  to  be  Implemented  by 
the  substance  of  constitutional  law  and  by 
the  Federal  Judicial  process.  These  things 
are  at  the  heart  of  our  greatness  as  a  Nation; 
let  us  hope  that  we  will  not,  as  these  pro- 
posals would  have  us  do,  fritter  them  away 
With  all  best  wishes. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Charles  L.  Bu^ck,  Jr. 


Factlty   Notfs— The  Proposed  Amekdmekt 

OF  Article  V:  A  Threatened  Disaster 
(By   Charles  L.   Black.   Jr..   Henry   R.   Luce, 

professor     of     Jurisprudence,     Yale     Law 

School ) 

Three  proposals  for  amending  the  Con- 
stitution have  recently  come  from  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments,  and  are  being 
propelled  down  the  never-before-used  alter- 
native route  of  article  V— the  route  via  State 
applications  to  Congress  for  the  calling  of  a 
convention.'  Of  the  three,  one  (which  would 
establish  a  Court  of  the  Union,  composed  of 
the  State  chief  Justices  in  all  their  multi- 
tude, to  meet  on  extraordinary  occaBlons  to 
review  Judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court) »  is 
BO  patently  absurd  that  It  will  probably  sink 
without  trace.  Another,  eradicating'  Baker 
V.  Carr*  concerns  a  special  subject,  and 
hence  does  not  generally  affect  the  Federal 
power  or  the  whole  shape  of  the  Union.  The 
third  Is  of  supreme  interest  to  students  of 
constitutional  law.  lu  adoption  would  effect 
a  constitutional  change  of  a  higher  order  of 
Importance  than  any  since  1787 — If  one  ex- 
cepts (and  that  only  doubtfully)  the  de 
facto  change  implicit  In  the  result  of  the 
Civil  War. 

It  Is  wonderful  that  this  prc^osal — which 
has  already  commended  itself  to  a  number  of 
State  legislatures' — has  been  so  little  no- 
ticed. This  Is  doubtless  because  the  pro- 
posed change  Is  In  procedure.  But  a  change 
In  the  procedure  of  constitutional  amend- 
n^*°t — unless  it  Is  purely  formal,  and  this 
one  is  not — is  a  change  in  the  distribution 
of  ultimate  power.  The  proposed  article  V, 
If  adopted,  would  make  it  easily  possible  for 
a  proportion  of  the  American  people  no  great- 
er than  that  which  supported  Landon  In 
1936  to  impose  on  the  rest  of  the  country  any 
alteration  whatever  In  the  Constitution.  The 
people  who  could  do  this  would  be,  by  and 
large,  those  inhabitants  of  the  less  populous 
States  who  reside  In  the  districts  that  are 
overrepresented  In  their  own  State  legisla- 
tures. "Unto  him  that  hath  It  shall  be 
given."  This  component  of  the  population — 
to  which  we  are  all  accustomed  to  conceding 
a  veto  power  on  constitutional  amendment, 
as  on  many  other  matters — would  under  the 

'  All  are  set  out  in  full,  with  an  account  of 
their  espousal  by  the  council,  in  "Amending 
the  Constitution  To  Strengthen  the  States  in 
the  Federal  Sjrstem,"  38  State  Government  10 
(1963). 

'  Id.  at  13-14. 

•  By  abolishing  all  substantive  Federal 
guarantees  against  malapportionment,  thus 
making  action  by  Congress  as  well  as  by 
court  impossible,  and  by  withdrawing  the 
subject  entirely  from  Federal  Judicial  power. 
36  State  Government  at  12. 

♦369  US.  186  (1962)  (i4th  amendment 
claim  against  State  legislative  malapportion- 
ment held  within  Federal  Judicial  Jurisdic- 
tion). 

'According  to  Information  informally  re- 
ceived, the  Legislatures  of  Arkansas,  Florida. 
Missouri.  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Wyoming 
have  already  passed  the  resolution  set  out 
In  text  accompanying  note  13  Infra.  In 
about  an  equal  number  of  States,  one  house 
has  passed  It. 


proposed  plan  have  something  very  different 
from  a  veto  power.  It  would  have  the 
axannatlve  power  of  forcing  Its  will  on  the 
majority,  as  to  anything  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  constitutlozua  amendment — that 
Is  to  say,  as  to  everything.  Such  a  proposal 
ought  to  be  scrutinized  with  the  very  great- 
est care,  and  the  same  careful  scrutiny  should 
be  given  to  tiie  method  by  which  its  propo- 
nents hope  to  coerce  its  submission  to  the 
State  legislatures  for  ratification  as  an 
amendment. 

THE  PROPOSED  NXW  ARTICLE  T 

If    this    proposal    were    to    win    Its    way 
through,  article  V  would  read  as  follows: 

"The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  It  necessary,  or,  on 
the  application  of  the  leglslattues  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  State*,  shall  propose 
amendments  to  this  Constitution,  which  shall 
be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  as  part 
of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States.  Whenever  applications  from  the  leg- 
islatures of  two-thirds  of  the  total  number 
of  States  of  the  United  States  shall  contain 
identical  texts  of  an  amendment  to  he  pro- 
posed, the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  so  certify,  and  the  amendment  as  con- 
tained in  the  application  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  proposed,  without  further  action 
by  Congress.  No  State,  without  Its  consent, 
shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the 
Senate."' 

It  may  be  convenient  to  the  reader  to  have 
set  out  the  text  of  the  present  article  V : 

"The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall 
propose  Amendments  to  this  Constitution, 
or,  on  the  Application  of  the  Leglslattires  of 
two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call 
a  Convention  for  proposing  Amendments, 
which.  In  either  Case,  shall  be  valid  to  all 
Intents  and  Purposes,  as  part  of  this  CX)n8tl- 
tution,  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by 
Conventions  In  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the 
one  or  the  other  Mode  of  Ratification  may 
be  proposed  by  the  Congress:  ProtHded.  That 
no  Amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to 
the  Year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight  shall  in  any  Manner  affect  the  first 
and  fourth  Clauses  In  the  Ninth  Section  of 
the  first  Article;  and  that  no  State,  without 
Its  Consent,  shall  l>e  deprived  of  its  equal 
Suffrage  In  the  Senate."  ■ 

The  proposed  plan.  It  wUl  be  seen,  alxrf. 
Ishes  the  (never  used)  "convention"  way  of 
amendment,  and  puts  In  Its  place  a  method 
wholly  under  the  control,  as  to  substance  and 
procedure,  of  the  State  legislatures.  It  does 
this  by  making  It  mandatory  that  Congress 
submit  for  ratification  any  amendment 
called  for  by  the  leglslatm-e«  of  two-thirds 
of  the  States,  and  by  simultaneously  taking 
away  Congress'  power  to  elect  the  State  con- 
vention mode  of  ratification. 

At  present,  an  amendment  may  be  passed 
(and  all  have  actually  passed  in  this  way)  If 
two-thirds  of  each  National  House  wants  It, 
and  If  It  is  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States  in  the  manner  chosen  by  Congress. 
One  might  also  pass  if  (on  proper  application 
of  two-thirds  of  the  States)  a  convention, 
summoned  by  Congress  and  having  such 
structure  as  Congress  thought  wise  to  give 
It.  proposed  the  amendment,  and  If  It  were 
then  ratified  in  the  manner  chosen  by  Con- 


Along  the  new  route  opened  by  the  pro- 
posed article  V.  Congress  would  control  nei- 
ther substance  nor  procedure.  Three-fourths 
of  the  State  leglslattires.  without  the  consent 
of  any  other  body,  could  change  the  Presi- 
dency to  a  committee  of  three,  hobble  the 


•36  State  governments  11-12   (1963);   see 
text  accompanying  note  13  Infra. 
'  U.S.  Constitution,  art.  V. 
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treaty  power,  make  the  Federal  judiciary  elec- 
tive, repeal  the  foiirth  amendment,  make 
Catholics  Ineligible  for  public  oOc*.  and 
move  the  National  Capital  to  Topeka.  Theae 
are  (In  part  at  least)  cartoon  lllustratloos. 
But  the  cartoon  accurately  renders  the  de 
Jure  plctxire.  and  eeema  exaggerated  only  be- 
cause we  now  conceive  that  at  least  aome  of 
these  actions  have  no  appeal  to  anybody. 
Some  cunendmenta — eg.,  aomethlni;  like  the 
Brlcker  amendment — would  be  very  likely  of 
early  passa^.  At  present  the  main  dan- 
gers would  be  to  civil  and  political  rights, 
to  national  conduct  of  foreign  relations,  and 
to  the  Federal  taxing  power.  But  ( particu- 
larly since  the  proposed  change  would  be 
absolutely  Irreversible,  13  States  being 
enough  to  block  Its  reversal)  the  cartoon 
does  not  exaggerate  the  possibilities  of  the 
long  futxire.  A  country  In  which  the  large 
majority  would  have  to  dread  and  some- 
times submit  to  constitutional  Innovations 
appealing  only  to  a  minority  could  not  call 
Itself,  even  poetically,  a  democracy,  and  the 
possible  tensions  between  consensus  and 
Constitution  would  be  dangerous  In  the  ex- 
treme. 

At  present,  when  an  amendment  {Misses  the 
House  and  the  Senate  by  two- thirds,  there 
Is  fair  ground  for  the  Inference  that  there 
is  national  consensus  upon  It;  at  least  the 
means  of  ascertaining  that  crucial  fact. 
though  rough,  are  fairly  well  adapted  to  the 
and.  If  the  national  convention  method, 
under  the  present  article  V.  were  ever  to 
be  used.  Congress,  in  setting  up  the  conven- 
tion, could  insure  that  It  be  so  representa- 
tive as  to  be  likely  to  express  a  national  con- 
sensvis.  Congress  even  retains  control  over 
the  ratification  process:  If  the  State  legls- 
latxires  were  In  Its  view  to  come  to  be  dan- 
gerovisly  unrepresentative.  Congress  could 
provide  for  ratification  by  State  conventions 
so  chosen  as  accurately  to  reflect  the  views  of 
each  State's  people.  Properly  used,  the  pres- 
ent article  V  can  Insure  that  no  constitu- 
tional change  be  effected  which  Is  disliked, 
deplored,  or  detested  by  a  distinct  majority 
of  the  American  people. 

What  Is  the  situation  under  the  proposed 
new  article  V?  Here  one  must  talk  num- 
bers— even  statistics  of  a  rough  kind.  Let 
us  note  first  that  the  38  least  populous  States, 
whose  legislatures  could  under  the  proposed 
article  V  repeal  the  full  faith  and  credit 
clause,  contain  about  40  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's population  '  That  really  ought  to  be 
enough.  That  these  particular  people  should, 
in  the  name  of  federalism,  have  a  veto  pwwer. 
Is  acceptable;  at  least  It  Ls  accepted  beyond 
change.  What  rational  ground  could  there 
be  for  giving  them.  In  addition,  the  power 
affirmatively  to  govern  the  rest  of  the  people? 
But  of  course  one  cannot  stop  there.  The 
power  given  by  the  new  article  V  Is  not  In 
the  States  but  In  their  legislatures.  It  can- 
not be  too  strongly  stressed  that  one  need 
not  approve  of  Ba)cer  v.  Carr*  In  order  to 
accept  the  fact,  as  a  fact,  that  the  Stat« 
legislatures  do  not  accurately  represent  the 
people  of  their  States — that  a  majority  In 
each  house  of  most  State  legislatures  can  be 
made  up  of  votes  representing  a  distinct 
minority  of  the  State's  people.  This  situa- 
tion may  have  a  certain  romantic  appeal," 
even  If  one  does  not  appreciate  Its  beauty, 
one  may  not  think  the  remedying  of  It  a  fit 
Job  for  the  Federal  courts.  But  neither  of 
these  Judgments  supports  the  conclusion 
that  the  uncontrolled  power  of  Federal  con- 


*  Calculated  from  the  1960  census.  1963 
World  Almanac,  255.  The  author  Is  111  at 
reckoning,  but  the  figures  given  here  are  not 
far  off. 

•389  U.S.  186  (1962). 

»"See  Perrln.  "In  Defense  of  Country 
Votes,"  63  Tale  B«t.  18  (1963).  especially  at 
24. 


stltutlonal    amendment    should    be    turned 
over  to  bodies  so  constituted. 

So  back  to  numbers:  In  the  best  table 
accessible."  relevant  data  are  given  for  S4 
of  the  38  least*  populous  States  of  the  Union. 
On  the  average.  It  takes  S8  percent  of  the 
people  In  one  of  these  States  to  form  the 
constituencies  of  enough  State  senators  or 
representatives  to  pass  a  measure  through 
the  more  accurately  representative  house  of 
the  State  legislature.  Taking  this  figure  as 
good  enough  for  present  purposes.  If  the 
proposed  article  V  were  In  force,  the  Income 
tax  could  be  abolished,  by  repeal  of  the  16th 
amendment.  If  about  15  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  represented  by  legislators 
who  desired  that  result  '» 

Now  of  course  It  can  be  replied  that  such 
a  coalition  cannot  be  formed  without  the 
Implication  that  a  good  many  other  jseople 
are  lllte-mlnded  with  It.  Granted:  but  the 
man?ln  is  enormous.  If  the  right  30  percent 
of  the  people  favored  some  amendment,  its 
chance  of  passage  would  be  very  great  In- 
deed, whatever  the  other  70  percent  might 
think.  And  It  Ls  very  Important  that  the 
distortion  Is  not  random  but  systematic — It 
is  a  distortion  operating  steadily  In  favor  of 
rural  dlstrlcu  and  small  towns.  It  Is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  proposed  article  V 
would  enable  the  Inhabitants  of  such  dis- 
tricts to  effect  any  change  they  persistently 
wanted  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  They  may  be  better  and  wiser  than 
the  rest  of  us.  perceptive  fiction  and  the 
exacter  sociology  are  not  clear  on  this,  but 
let  us  assume  It  Is  so  Ooes  that  Justify  turn- 
ing the  Constitution  over  to  them,  affirm- 
atively and  negatively,  to  keep  or  to  change 
as  they  will? 

Reference  was  made  above  to  the  result 
of  the  Civil  War  The  proposed  article  V 
rests  on  the  theory,  at  least  In  part,  that 
that  result  ought  to  be  revised.  The  several 
States  now  have  a  crucial  part  In  the  process 
of  constitutional  amendment;  the  new  pro- 
posal would  ( as  far  as  one  alternative  meth- 
od Is  concerned)  give  It  entirely  Into  their 
hands,  setting  at  nothing  the  concept  of 
national  consensus  among  the  American 
p>eople  considered  as  a  whole  people.  It  Is 
a  proposal  for  State  rule  only,  on  the  basis 
of  State-by-State  count  only,  and  through 
State  institutions  only,  with  the  popular  and 
national  principles  altogether  submerged.  If 
history  has  any  lessons,  our  history  teaches 
that  such  a  location  of  ultimate  power  would 
put  us  In  mortal  danger. 

It  should  only  be  added  that  this  proposal, 
as  a  corollary  to  Its  discard  of  the  concept 
of  national  consensus  as  a  prerequisite  to 
amendment,  does  away  with  national  consid- 
eration and  debate  as  a  part  of  the  amend- 
ment process  Under  the  present  article  V, 
any  amendment  must  be  examined  and  con- 
sidered In  a  fully  national  for\im — whether 
Congress  or  convention — before  It  goes  out 
to  the  several  States  Such  debate  focuses 
national  attention  on  something  which  Is 
above  all  of  national  concern.  Under  the 
proposal,  the  only  public  debate  would  be 
In  50  separate  State  legislatures:  the  rest 
of  the  process  would  be  ministerial  only. 
This  short  circuiting  of  national  deliberation 
Is  actually  one  of  the  most  offensive  features 
of  the  plan. 

Tax  ifooK  or  psoposai. 

The  plan  of  the  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment Is   to  see   it  Introduced   into  each  of 


"  Compiled  by  the  National  MunlclpcU 
League.  New  York  Times.  Mar  28.  1962.  p.  23. 
col  3. 

^  This  figure  Is  arrived  at  by  taking  88 
percent  (the  percentage  of  people  In  the  rele- 
vant States  necessary,  on  the  aTera^e.  to 
control  the  legislature)  of  40  percent  (tbs 
percentage  of  the  American  people  residing 
In  the  38  least  populous  States) . 


May  IS 

the  State  legislatures,  in  the  form  of  , 
olutlon  In  the  following  terms:  '*' 

"A    joint    resolution  •«    memorializina 
greu  to  oall  a  conoention  for  tht^^S^ 
of  pnyposing  an  ame7»dment  to  thTr^ 
Mtitution  of  the  United  States  relmttJ^ 
article  V  thereof  "•  •• 

•Resolved  by  the  house  of  repretentati 
( the  senate  concurring ) ,  That  this  IsffUUt!^ 
respectfully  petlUons  the  Congress^^ 
United  SUtes  to  call  a  convenUon  fo,  !r 
purpose  of  proposing  the  followlnt  srttel! 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  i^T 
United  States:  "  w  ui« 

"■  'Aa-ncLs — 

•  'Section  1  Article  V  of  the  Consutuu™, 
of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  amenileri^ 
read  as  follows:  * 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thlnu  of 

both  Houses  shall  deem  It  necessary.  9  Z 
the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  ts^ 
thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  pnam 
amendments  to  this  Constitution.  »^ 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intenu  and  porpoH* 
as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  raSrt 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  tJji 
several  States.  Whenever  applications  tn* 
the  legislatures  of  two- thirds  of  the  tou; 
number  of  States  of  the  United  States  ihiii 
contain  identical  texts  of  an  amendment  U) 
be  proposed,  the  "Yes' dent  of  the  Senate  im 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represenuam 
shall  so  certify,  and  the  amendment  •«  eoo- 
tatned  in  the  application  shall  be  deoMd 
to  have  been  proposed,  without  action  br 
Congress  No  State,  without  its  coMsnt. 
shall  be  deprived  of  its  eqtial  suffrage  in  the 
Senate." 

"  'Sac.  2.  This  article  shall  be  lnoperttlT« 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  u  u 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  tht  !«■■ 
islatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  wnni 
States  within  7  years  from  the  date  of  iti 
submission;'  be  It  further 

"Resolvrd.  That.  If  Congress  shall  bsn 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Oonstltuttoo 
Identical  with  that  contained  In  this  nav 
lution  prior  to  January  1.  1966,  this  applies- 
tion  for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  b«  ctf 
any  force  or  effect;   be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  duly  aueeted  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  ttepn- 
sentatives  of  the  United  States,  and  to  eadi 
Member  of  the  Congress  from  this  SUtc." 

The  hope  U  that.  If  two-thirds  of  tb*  1(|- 
Islatures  submit  such  a  petition.  Congna 
will  consider  itself  bound,  under  the  prmai 
article  V,  to  call  the  convention  requested 

QUSSnONS    PUKSXNTSD 

A  number  of  questions  arise.  Some  of 
these  will  be  considered  here,  not  as  Judldil 
questions,  but  as  questions  sure  to  cant 
into  the  mind  of  any  Congressman  or  Sena- 
tor conscientiously  seeking   to  do  bis  duty 

Is  the  document  quoted  above  an  'applia- 
tion'    vDithin  the  meaning  of  article  V 

Article  V  lays  down  that  Congress  ibeO 
"call  a  convention  for  proposing  amtntf- 
ments."  on  application  of  the  legliUtsni 
of  two-thirds  of  the  States.  The  appUcatloo 
which  can  raise  a  conscientious  obllfsttoo 
on  Congress  part  must  be  one  that  atki  K 
to  "call  a  convention  for  proposing  amantf- 
ments  "  A  good  case  can  be  made  for  tte 
proposition  that  the  quoted  document  li 
not  such  an  application,  but  an  appUcatlcs 
for    something    quite   different — for  s  eon- 
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"  This  resolution  should  be  In  wh»te*« 
technical  form  the  State  employs  for  t  ^- 
gls  resolution  of  both  houses  of  the  l«ft* 
turs  which  does  not  require  the  Ooveroor  «o 
approve  or  veto  (36  State  OoTemmsnt  Il- 
ls (196S)). 


ventlon  to  oonslder  whether  an  amendment 
Already  proposed  shall  be  voted  up  or  down." 
The  process  of  proposal  by  Congress,  con- 
tained In   the  first   alternative  of  article   V, 
obviously    Includes    the    process    of    plenary 
deliberation    upon    the    whole    problem    to 
which   Uie   amendment  is  to   address   itself. 
It  entails  choice  among  the  whole  range  of 
altern.itlvcs,   as   to   substance    and   wording. 
It  18  "proposal  "  in  the  most  fully  substantial 
sense,  where  the  proposer  controls  and  works 
out  the  content  and  form  of  the  proposition. 
It  Is  very  doubtful  whether  the  same  word 
two   lines   later,    in    the   description    of    the 
second    alternative,    ought    to    be    taken    to 
denote      a      mechanical      take-lt-or-leave-lt 
process.     Under    the   procedure   followed    by 
Xhe  draftsmen  and  proponents  of  the  present 
ippllcaUon,  the  convention  would  be  in  true 
function  a  part  of  the  process  of  ratification. 
This  doubt  is  reinforced  by  the  fact  that 
the  delegates  who  approved  this  language  at 
Philadelphia  were  Just  completing  the  wurk 
of  a  "convention"  of  their  own.     Is  it   not 
likely  that  to  them  the  phrase  "convention 
for  proposing  amendments"  meant  a  conven- 
tion with  a  mandate  somewhat  like  the  one 
tinder  which  they  had  worked — a  mandate  to 
consider  a  set  of  rproblems   and   seek  solu- 
tions? 

The  difference  here  is  not  merely  formal, 
but  sounds  the  deeps  of  political  wisdom. 
The  Issue  is  whether  It  Is  contemplated  that 
me.^su^es  domlnantly  of  national  Interest 
should  be  malleable  under  debate  and  delib- 
eration at  a  national  level,  before  going  out 
to  the  several  States.  Such  a  conception  of 
the  "convention"  contemplated  by  article  V 
m.\kes  the  second  route  to  amendment  sym- 
metrical with  the  first,  in  the  vital  respect 
that,  under  both  the  national  problem  must 
be  considered  as  a  problem,  with  a  wide 
range  of  possible  solutions  and  an  o{>por- 
tunlty  to  raise  and  discuss  them  all  In  a 
body  with  national  responsibility  and  ade- 
quately flexible  power.  The  Congressman  or 
Senator  persuaded  by  this  distinction  would 
be  justified  In  concluding  that  the  present 
"applications  "  even  If  two-thirds  of  the 
States,  Joined,  was  not  of  the  sort  that 
obliged  Congress  to  call  a  convention.'* 

Assuming  these  applications  are  not  with- 
in article  V.  It  may  still   be  suggested  that 

a  sort  of  reformation  might  be  applied that 

Confrress.  even  if  not  persuaded  that  the 
present  applications  asked  for  the  thing 
contemplated  by  article  V.  ought  to  call  such 
convention  as  it  thinks  It  would  have  been 
obliged  to  call  If  the  applications  had  been 
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of  the  right  sort.  This  seems  clearly  wrong. 
for  several  reasons.  Generally,  a  high  degree' 
of  adherence  to  exact  form,  at  leeist  In  mat- 
ters of  Importance,  Is  desirable  In  this  ulti- 
mate legltlmaUng  process;  a  constituUonal 
amendment  ought  to  go  through  a  process 
unequivocally  binding  In  all.  Congress  Is 
given  no  power  to  call  a  consUtuUonal  con- 
vention when  It  wants  to.  or  thinira  that  on 
the  general  equities  perhaps  It  should;  If  Con- 
gress  desires  an  amendment,  article  "V  .very 
clearly  tells  how  that  desire  Is  to  be  made 
known.  Congress  power  as  to  conventions 
is  not  discretionary  but  strictly  conditional, 
and  If  the  condition  is  not  met  Ccmgress  not 
only  need  not  but  may  not  call  a  valid 
convention. 

It  Is,  moreover,  illegitimate  to  Infer,  from 
a  State's  having  asked  for  a  convention  to 
vote  a  textually  given  amendment  up  or 
down,  that  it  desires  some  other  sort  of  con- 
vention. It  Is  not  for  Congress  to  guess 
whether  a  State  which  asked  for  the  one 
kind  of  convention  wants  the  other  as  a 
second  choice.  Altogether  different  political 
considerations  might  govern. 

On  the  whole,  then,  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress could  be  held  "to  have  disregarded  a 
conscientious  obligation  If  he  took  the  view 
that  the  application  quoted  above,  even  If 
sponsored  by  two- thirds  of  the  State  legis- 
latures, did  not  make  obligatory  a  convenUon 
call.  Indeed,  he  might  concltJde  that  Con- 
gress woiild  be  exceeding  iu  pKJwers  In  call- 
ing such  a  convention,  the  condition  to  such 
a  call,  on  a  fair  construction  of  article  V, 
not  having  been  met. 

//  Congress  is  obligated  to  call  a  convention. 
what  sort  mitsf  it  call? 


It  will  probably  be  argued  that  the  voting 
in  any  convention  must  be  by  States,  since 
the  voting  in  the  original  Constitutional 
Convention  was  by  States.  On  this  point, 
the  analogy  is  not  persuasive.  The  States 
then  were  In  a  position  of  at  least  nominal 
sovereignty,  and  were  considering  whether 
to  unite.  The  res\ilt  of  the  Convention 
would  have  bound  no  dissenting  State  or  Its 
people;  the  same  was  true  of  the  acceptance 
of  the  new  Constitution  by  the  requisite 
nine.  All  these  conditions  are  now  reversed 
We  are  already  in  an  Indissoluble  union- 
there  Is  a  whole  American  people.  The  ques- 
tion In  an  amending  convention  now  would 
be  whether  Innovations,  binding  on  dls- 
E^tors,  were  to  be  offered  for  ratification 
The  propriety  of  a  vote  by  States  in  the  one 
convention  surely  cannot  settle  its  rtghtness 
In  the  other. 


"  Even  this  much  is  more  than  the  reso- 
lution literally  allows.  It  afiks  for  a  con- 
vention "for  the  purpose  of  proposing"  the 
amendments  set  out.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
sponsors  think  the  convention's  role  can  be 
made  ministerial? 

»It   should    bo    noted    that    another    and 
quite  Independent  defect  might  be  thought 
to  vitiate    these    "applications"      They    de- 
mand the  calling  of  a  convenUon  "for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  "  an  amendment  which 
is,  by  its  own  text  to  be  ratified  by  the  State 
leguistures;   Congress  can   be  under  a  duty 
to  comply  with  these  applications   then,  only 
If  such  applications  in  sufficient  number  can 
place  it  unde^  duty   to  abdicate  its  own 
oiscreUonary  TuncUon,  as  clear  as  anything 
In  the  ConsUtution,  of  choosing  between  the 
modes   of   ratlflcaUon.    whatever    may    have 
been  the  mode  of  proposal.    It  is  certain,  on 
the  face  of  arUcle  V,  that  no  applications 
from  any  number  of  State  legislatures  can 
put  Congress  under  a  moral  or  legal  obliga- 
tion  to  do   that.     This   quite   patent   error 
ought  to  lead  to  some  suspicion  of  the  whole 
theory    on     which     these    applications    are 

^I!.*l~^^*  ^^°^  ^^**  Congress  and  the 
fleslred  "convenUon"  can  be  very  narrowly 
confined  In  function,  and  that  their  work 
can  be  done  for  them  In  advance  by  the  State 
legislatures. 


The  short  fact  here  Is  that  neither  text 
nor  history  give  any  real  help.  When  and 
If  the  article  V  condition  is  met.  the  Con- 
press  "shall  call  a  convention";  that  Is  all 
we  know.  Fortunately,  that  Is  all  we  need 
to  know,  for  the  "necessary  and  proper" 
clause,'*  and  the  common  sense  of  McCul- 
loch  V  Mary  and.'-'  give  all  the  constitutional 
guidance  required.  Since  Congress  Is  to  call 
the  convention,  and  since  no  specifications 
are  given,  and  since  no  convention  can  be 
called  without  specifications  of  consUtu- 
ency,  mode  of  elecUon.  mandate,  majority 
necessary  to  "propose,"  and  so  on.  then 
Congress  obviously  may  and  must  specify 
on  these  and  other  necessary  matters  as  its 
wisdom  guides  it.  (It  may  be  noted  that 
continuing  control  by  Congress  of  the  whole 
amendment  process  must  have  been  con- 
templated, for  Congress  Is  given,  under  ar- 
ticle V,  the  option  between  modes  of 
ratification,  no  matter  what  the  method  of 
proposal.) 

If   this   Is  accepted,   then   no  Senator   or 
Representative  is  boiind  to  vote  for  a  con- 
vention call  which  In  its  form  falls  to  safe- 
guard what  he  believes  to  be  vital  national 
Interests.     Specifically,   Insistence   would   be 
thoroughly  Justified  on  an  allocation  of  vot- 
ing  power    by   population   rather    than    by 
States,  on  the  elecUon  at  large  of  a  State's 
delegation  or  its  choice  In  fairly  apporUoned 
districts,    and    on   Federal    conduct   of    the 
election  of  delegates,  to  prevent  racial  and 
other  discrimination.     Provision  for  a  "two- 
thirds"  rule  might  well  be  thought  wise.  In 
order  to  insure  the  same  kind  of  consenstos 
on  this  branch  of  article  V  as  on  the  other. 
Since  the  adoption  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment would  make  easily  possible  the  futur« 
amendment    of    the    ConsUtution    without 
anything  like  popular  consent,   It  is  thor- 
oughly reasonable  for  Congress  to  Insist  that 
this  surrender  be  fully  voluntary  for  at  least 
this  genera Uon.  unless  (as  Is  not  true)  some 
positive  constituUonal  command  to  the  con- 
trary prevents. 


Has  the  President  a  part  in  the  convention 
call  proceasf 

Article  I,  section  7,  clause  3  Is  as  plain  as 
language  can  be — 

"Every  order.  resoluUon.  or  vote  to  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except 
on  a  quesUon  of  adjournment)  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  before  the  same  shall  take  effect,  shall' 
be  approved  by  him.  or  being  disapproved  by 
him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  BepresentaUves.  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  and  llmltaUons  prescribed 
In  the  case  of  a  bill." 

Clearly    this   language  literally  applies  to 
actions  of  Congress  taken  under  article  V 

t.^^^^fi!"^''""^*''  "■  ^*'-^*"«a.'"  It  was  con- 
tended mat  the  nth  amendment  had  not 
been  vaUdly  proposed,  since  the  resoluUon 
proposing  It  had  not  been  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Against  this  and  oUier  arguments 
the  court,  in  a  brief  opinion  not  touching 
substance,  upheld  the  amendment  In  the 
course  of  argument.  JusUce  Chase  remarked- 

tJ^L"^^^?'""*  °'  ^^^  President  applies  only 
to  the  ordinary  cases  of  legtslaUon;  he  has 
nothlrig  to  do  with  the  proposlUon  or  adop- 
Uon  Of  amendments  to  the  ConsUtuUon  "  " 
Since  that  time,  the  practice  has  been  not 
to  sendamendment  proposals  to  the  Presi- 
fo  tl  ^T  P''«cedents  apply,  of  course,  only 
to  the  first  method  prescribed  by  article  V 

f«^*  ^t\^  *^^  °'^^y  ™«"»o<»  that  has  been 
used.  Hollingsworth  v.  Virginia  Is  Inher- 
ently weak^  the  unreasoned  decision  must 
be^  It  introduces  an  excepUon  by  flat  into 
the  enUrely  clear  language  of  article  I  sec- 
tion 7.  But  it  need  not  be  unfrocked  in  Its 
own  parish,  since  It  is  possible  that  the  Court 

J^t^f,  7"  1^**  '"  "^°^  *  ^^"'J  'or  taking 
the  first  alternative  of  article  V  out  of  the 

l^^Jl^t^^l  "^"^  *^«  congressional  proposal 
must  be  by  two-thirds  in  each  house  it  may 
have  been  thought  that  the  requh-ement  fc^ 
overriding  the  veto  was  already  met  This 
IS  not  perhaps  a  very  good  ground,  but  the 
point  about  it  here  is  that  it  would  not  exist 

„ii  Congress,    by    simple    maJorlUes 

called  a  convention  under  arUcle  V  Unless 
some  other  ground  (better  than  JusUce 
Chase  s  mere  assertion)  be  stated  for  holding 
the  contrary,  it  would  seem  that  such  a  con- 
gressional acUon  would  fall  as  clearly  as  may 
be  tinder  the  terms  of  article  I,  section  7 
clause  3. 

If  this  is  right,  then  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  President  might  exercise  his  veto 
need  be  no  less  than  those  proper  In  the  case 
of  a  Congressman  voting  on  a  convenUon 
caU.  If  the  President  beUeved  the  structure 
and  mandate  of  the  convention  slgnlflcantly 
wrong,  and  dangerous  to  the  national  -weD- 
being,  then  he  would  surely  be  JnsUfled  in 
▼etoing  the  resolution. 


'•  U.S.  ConsUtuUon,  art.  1,  sec.  8. 
"17  U.S.  (4  Wheat.)   816  (1819). 


-8  UJ3.  (8DaU.)  878  (1798). 
"Id.  ataaonjk 
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Thla  propoeal  for  MnaiMilng  article  V  U 
dangeroufl.  It  U  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be 
defeated  In  the  State  leglBlatures.  but  they 
are.  after  all.  voting  for  or  agalnat  increasing 
their  own  powers.  If  applications,  in  the 
form  quoted  above,  reach  Congreas  In  suf- 
ficient number  to  force  the  issue,  there  is 
still  authentic  constitutional  ground  on 
which  to  stand.  It  may  be  that  theae  ap- 
plications call  for  something  not  contem- 
plated by  the  second  alternative  in  article 
V.  and  hence  need  be  treated,  at  most,  only 
as  memorials  to  Congress  to  propose  this 
amendment,  a  plea  addressed  entirely  to  dis- 
cretion. It  Is  as  certain  as  any  such  mat- 
ter can  be  that  no  Congressman  or  Senator 
is  bound  to  vote  for  a  convention  call,  even 
on  Impeccably  proper  application,  wherein 
prudent  conditions  as  to  mandate,  structure, 
constituency,  voting,  proper  selection  of  dele- 
gates, and  all  the  rest,  are  not  met.  There 
is  no  real  reason  why  Presidential  veto,  on 
the  same  gn'ounds,  is  not  proper  In  this  mat- 
ter. 

If  all  this  terrain  Is  fought  over,  then  the 
American  people  will  s\irrender  this  ultimate 
power  Into  the  hands  of  a  minority  only  if 
they  want  to,  and  if  they  want  to  nobody  can 
stop  them. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.   14,  1963) 
TXN   Statks   Ask    Ajcknduknt   To   Control 

APPOHTIONMDrr 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Washington,  April  13. — The  legislatures  of 
10  States  have  quietly  approved  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  give  the  States  a  com- 
pletely free  hand  in  apportioning  their  legis- 
lative districts.  The  proposal  would  wipe  out 
the  Supreme  Court's  landmark  decision  last 
year  in  the  Tennessee  apportionment  case. 

The  co\irt  held  that  legislative  districts 
were  subject  to  Judicial  scrutiny  and  had  to 
meet  constitutional  standards  of  fairness. 

In  the  last  year,  lower  Federal  and  State 
courts  have  struck  down  legislative  appor- 
tionments in  19  States.  Political  analysts 
have  begun  forecasting  an  end  to  rural  dom- 
ination of  State  government  in  this  country. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  designed  to 
stop  the  legal  and  political  revolution  set 
off  by  the  Tennessee  case.  It  amounts  to  a 
rural  coxmterrevolution. 

The  amendment  would  provide  that  noth- 
ing in  the  Constitution  "shall  restrict  or 
limit  any  State  in  the  apportionment  of  rep- 
resentation in  its  legislature."  To  make 
doubly  sure  of  reaching  its  objective,  it  also 
says  that  no  Federal  court  shall  have  power 
to  hear  any  apportionment  case. 

CONVKNTION     SOUGHT 

The  amendment  is  one  of  three  approved 
last  December  by  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments. The  package  is  being  pushed  by 
a  committee  of  State  political  leaders  active 
In  the  coxuicil. 

The  second  of  the  three  proposals  would 
allow  the  States  to  amend  the  Constitution 
without  obtaining,  as  Is  now  required,  the 
approval  of  Congreas  or  of  a  constltuUonai 
convention.  Two-thirds  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures coTild  propose  any  amendment  and  then 
three-fourths  adopt  it. 

The  third  amendment  would  set  up  a  new 
"Coiirt  of  the  Union"  to  review  Supreme 
Court  decisions  on  Federal-State  relations. 
It  would  be  made  up  of  the  chief  Justices  of 
the  50  States. 

The  sponsors  are  iislng  an  amendment 
process  provided  in  the  Constitution  but 
never  successfully  invoked.  Ttils  is  for  the 
leglslatiues  of  two-tlilrds  of  the  States  to 
petition  Congress  to  call  a  national  constitu- 
tional convention. 

The  two- thirds  flg\ire  Is  34  of  the  50  States. 
Ten  States,  nearly  a  third  of  the  necessary 
total,  have  now  approved  the  apportionment 
amendment,  and  several  others  may  appror* 


It  shortly.  The  proposal  to  change  the 
amending  process  has  also  passed  10  legis- 
lature*. Three  legislatures  have  approved 
the  "Court  of  the  Unlon.~ 

All  this  has  been  done  in  only  about  3 
months  since  the  State  legislatures  began 
meeting  thU  winter.  And  it  has  been  done 
with  no  highly  publicised  campaign,  indeed 
with  almost  no  public  notice. 

Experts  In  constitutional  law  and  others 
concerned  about  the  position  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  beginning  to  take  note  of  the 
amendment  drive.  Some  are  eipressing  great 
alarm. 

ASSAn.ED    AS    RAOICAL 

Prof  Charles  L  Black.  Jr  of  the  Yale  Law 
School,  In  an  analysis  of  the  three  proposals 
has  called  them  "radical  In  the  extreme." 

"They  aim  not  at  the  preservation  but  at 
the  subversion  of  that  balance  In  Federal- 
State  relations  which  has.  In  the  words  of 
the  (Council  of  State  Governments)  report, 
enabled  us  to  escape  'the  evils  of  despotism 
and  totalitarianism," 

"They  constitute,  collectively,  one  more  at- 
tempt, so  late  In  the  day.  at  converting  the 
United  States  Into  a  confederation.  •  •  • 
The  wisdom  of  peace  and  the  sacrifices  of 
war  alike  warn  against  starting  down  that 
ruinous  road." 

As  for  the  apportionment  proposal  spe- 
cifically. Professor  Black  said  that  It  "would 
constitute  the  first  diminution,  since  our 
history  began,  of  any  Federal  constitutional 
guarantee  of  liberty.  Justice  or  equality."  He 
continued: 

"To  begin  cutting  down  our  constitutional 
guarantees,  to  begin  Introducing  exception 
here  and  there  into  the  concept  of  equality 
under  law,  are  solemn  steps  Indeed." 

The  group  sponsoring  the  amendments 
is  a  committee  of  the  National  Legislative 
Conference,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  The  committee  chair- 
man Is  the  speaker  of  the  Pennsylvania 
House,   W.  Stuart  Helm,   a   Republican. 

MEMBERS     LISTED 

Other  members  of  the  committee  are  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Kansas.  Harold 
Chase.  Republican,  and  these  members  of 
the  lower  houses  of  State  legislatures:  War- 
ren Wood.  Illinois  Republican:  J.  D.  Mc- 
carty. Oklahoma  Democrat  and  speaker  of 
hU  house;  Robert  Haase,  Wisconsin  Repub- 
lican and  speaker;  Frederick  H.  Hauser.  New 
Jersey  Democrat,  and  William  V.  Chappel 
Jr  ,  Florida. 

Some  of  these  committee  members  would 
have  a  personal  interest  In  stopping  the 
reapportionment  movement  set  off  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  because  they  come  from 
districts  with  small  or  relatively  declining 
populations. 

Mr  Helm.  Mr  Haase,  and  Mr.  Chappel  are 
from  rural  areas  that  have  been  overrepre- 
sented  in  their  legislatures.  Mr.  Hauser  U 
from  Hudson  County,  whose  share  of  the 
New  Jersey  voters  has  been  falling  and 
which  can  therefore  expect  to  lose  seats  in 
future  reapportionment. 

Mr.  Wood,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  from  a 
growing  Chicago  suburb,  and  Mr.  McCarty 
is  from  urban  Oklahoma  City. 

The  sponsors  themselves  say  that  their 
Joint  Interest  Is  only  In  the  principle  of 
States  rights.  Their  committee  report  said 
there  was  now  a  "grave  Imbalance"  of  Federal 
power  Ln  this  country,  largely  because  of 
Supreme  Court  decUlons 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  the  tra- 
ditional association  of  the  words  "States 
rights"  with  a  southern,  racist  viewpoint. 
Lieutenant  Governor  Chase  of  Kansas  said: 
"This  is  not  a  cotton  picker's  dream  " 

The  same  point  was  made  by  the 
comnxlttee's  only  paid  employee,  who  is 
coordinating  the  drive  He  Is  George  Pren- 
tice, a  37-year-old  former  television  news- 
man who  now  works  for  the  Florida  Legis- 
lature In  Tallahassee 
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May  IS 

"We  have  steered  clear  of  the  lam.  -  t^ 
Prentice   said— "the   cltlEens  counc!!*'  »u 
that  kind  of  thing.     We've  done  evw^T' 
we  can  to  get  rid  of  the  southern  stti^Sz* 
These  guys  sincerely  believe  in  It  asT 
ter  of  State  independence."  "*'*■ 

Bilr.  Wood,  in  Plalnfleld,  ni.,  said  h* 
for  the  movement  because  the  loth  am  *** 
ment,  which  reserves  to  the  States  ^m^""" 
people  all  power  not  granted  to  the  ^"" 
Government,  had  been  "raped  twir.  i^ 
for  10  years"  ^  •  '^7 

IMPrrUS  FROM    DECISION 

All  indications  are  that  the  real  Iman, 
for  the  amendment  campaign  has  com*  f!!!? 
the  Supreme  Court's  reapportionment^ 
clslon.  It  has  been  hailed  by  manv  ttn*' 
and  on  the  whole  has  been  regarded  UbI!? 
ular  with  the  people,  but  It  has  been  «^ 
clzed  In  some  State  legislatures  and  bvn.^" 
and  conservative  forces.  ^ 

Lieutenant  Governor  Chase  said  the  dari 
slon  had  "stirred  up  a  lot  of  mischief." 

The  committee's  work  has  been  so  sklUfn' 
that  some  opponents  of  the  proposed  amen<i 
ments  suspect  the  existence  of  a  large  Dm! 
fesslonal  organization  behind  It.  Thet  nou 
for  example,  that  the  resolutions  have  bta 
drafted  and  presented  In  a  form  that  in  n^ 
States  would  not  require  approval  br  ^ 
Governor,  who  might  well  be  more  urb»n^ 
ouUook.  °  "^ 

But  Mr  Prentice  says  that  In  fact  "u  hii 
been  a  very  small  thing,  not  a  blg-monw 
proposition"  He  has  simply  sent  letten  to 
legislative  leaders  In  the  various  Sut««  b« 
says,  and  made  some  telephone  calls. 

WHERE    APPROVED 

The  States  that  have  approved  the  appof. 
tlonment  amendment  are  Arkansas  Idaho 
Kansas.  Mlssotirt.  Montana.  Oklahoma,  Soott 
Dakota.  Utah.  Washington,  and  Wyomlcj 
The  Utah  resolution  was  in  somewhat  du 
ferent  langu.ige,  and  Mr  Prentice  docs  m 
really  count  this  as  a  success  for  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  proposal  to  give  the  States  power  to 
amend  the  Constitution  has  been  paoed  li 
Arkansas,  Florida.  Idaho.  Illinois.  ICanni. 
New  Hampshire,  Oklahoma.  South  Dakott 
Texas,  and  Wyoming.  The  "Court  of  th« 
Union"  has  been  approved  in  Arkansas,  Flor- 
ida, and  Wyoming. 

The  proposals  have  grone  through  au 
house  In  a  number  of  other  State  leglili- 
tures.  The  apportionment  amendment  bu 
made  that  much  progress  In  Colorado.  Illi- 
nois, New  Jersey,  New  Mexico.  Oregon,  Sooti 
Carolina,  amd  Texas. 

Mr  Prentice  expects  final  approval  shortly 
by  both  houses.  In  New  Jersey  and  Texajinil 
In  Alabama  and  Louisiana. 

SrRPRl.<?INC    DEVELOPMENT 

Perhaps  most  surprising  Is  the  succea  i 
the  apportionment  amendment  In  Sum 
with  large  urban.  Industrial  populstloni 
such  as  Missouri  and  New  Jersey 

In  New  Jersey  all  21  State  Senator*.  11 
Republicans  and  10  Democrats,  sponsored  tb* 
resolution,  and  It  passed  the  senate  unani- 
mously along  with  the  one  to  change  thi 
amendment  process 

Observers  say  fear  of  reapportionment  wy 
the  reason.  The  New  Jersey  Senate  haj  on« 
member  for  each  county,  an  apportlonineBt 
now  under  legal  attack. 

Even  in  the  New  Jersef  Assembly,  which 
is  apportioned  roughly  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation, there  has  been  little  opposition.  T!i« 
only  member  to  speak  critically  has  be«E 
George  C  Richardson  of  Newark,  the  leg*-*- 
lature's  one  Negro,  who  sees  possible  harm 
to  civil  rights  efforts  In  the  South 

"Nobody  seems  to  care  about  the  pro- 
posals," one  New  Jersey  political  obtem: 
remarks.  He  Includes  In  that  comment  tJi« 
State's  Democratic  Governor,  Richard  J 
Hughes. 
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PREDICTS  MORE  OPPOSITION 

Mr.  Prentice  expects  more  opposition  to 
arise  from  libera]  forces  as  more  legislatures 
approve  the  amendments  and  the  campaign 
therefore  gets  more  public  attention. 

"You're  probably  going  to  have  strong  op- 
position from  the  Kennedy  Administration," 
he  said,  "but  there's  been  no  open  warfare 
yet." 

In  only  two  States  has  there  been  out- 
spoken opposition  from  a  powerful  source. 
This  was  in  Nebraska  and  Wisconsin,  whose 
Democratic  Governors  spoke  out. 

Gov.  Frank  B.  Morrison,  of  Nebraska,  said 
the  proposed  amendment  would  weaken  the 
Constitution.  Under  the  procedure  of  Ne- 
braska's unicameral  legislature  he  can  veto 
resolutions  of  this  kind,  and  he  did  so. 

Gov.  John  W.  Reynolds  of  Wisconsin  con- 
centrated on  the  "Court  of  the  Union"  pro- 
posal, terming  It  "a  last-ditch  attempt  on 
the  part  of  frustrated  southern  segregation- 
ists to  avoid  the  consequences  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  forcing  them  to  guarantee 
equal  rights  to  all  citizens." 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  2,  1963] 

Justice     Aid     Declares     "States     Rights" 

amendments  codld  cost  negroes  vote 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
Washington,  May  1. — A  Justice  Depart- 
ment official  warned  today  that  a  proposed 
constitution al  amendment  approved  by  13 
States  could  be  used  to  disenfranchise 
Negroes. 

Joseph  F.  Dolan,  Assistant  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General,  made  the  comment  In  a  Law 
Day  address.  It  was  the  first  administration 
statement  on  three  "States  rights"  amend- 
ments being  pushed  by  the  Council  of  State 
Governments. 

One  amendment  would  provide  that  noth- 
ing In  the  Constitution  "shall  restrict  or  lim- 
it any  State  In  the  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentation in  Its  legislature."  It  would  also 
take  away  the  power  of  the  Federal  courts 
to  hear  cases  on  legislative  districting. 

"One  State  might  choose  to  redistrlct  its 
legislature  so  that  only  real  property  owners 
might  vote,"  Mr.  Dolan  said.  "Another  State 
might  choose  to  take  the  right  to  vote  away 
from  the  Negro." 

Legal  observers,  considering  this  possibil- 
ity, said  the  amendment  might,  for  example 
let  the  SUtes  gerrymander  distrlcta  against 
Negroes.  That  is,  districts  could  be  drawn 
«o  that  Negro  voters  could  elect  few  or  no 
representatives. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Alabama  Legislature 
redrew  the  boimdarles  of  the  city  of  Tuske- 
gee  to  exclude  aU  Negro  voters.  The  Supreme 
Court  held  this  imconstltutional. 

The  proposed  reapportionment  amendment 
has  been  approved  by  the  legislatures  of 
Arkansas.  Idaho.  Kansas.  Missouri.  Montana 
Nevada.  Oklahoma.  South  Carolina,  South 
DakoU,  Washington,  and  Wyoming.  Utah 
has  approved  one  In  somewhat  different  lan- 
guage. 

A  second  amendment  would  let  the  Stete 
legislatures  amend  the  Constitution  without 
any  consideration  by  Congress,  a  convention 
or  any  other  national  forum.  Such  national 
approval  is  now  required. 

Mr  Dolan  called  attention  to  a  recent  estl- 
ma^  that  under  this  proposal.  State  legis- 
lators representing  only  15  percent  of  the 
ti«„  P^V.'»t'on  could  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion The  estimate  was  made  by  Prof 
Charles  L  Black,  Jr.,  in  the  current  Yale 
Law  Journal. 

Approval  by  three-fourths  of  the  States- 
SB  of  the  present  60— is  required  to  amend 
^e  Constitution.  Profess^Black  notTllS 
tne  38  least  populous  States  have  40  percent 
of  the  country-s  population. 
tof7ft^  Of  unequal  districts,  it  Is  possible 
on  f^.P*^*^*'^^  °^  «ach  of  these  States'  voters, 
morl  r.^'"^^-  *°  *'*^*  "  °^Jorlty  in  the 
more  represenutlve  house  of  the  legislature 


Thus,  the  professor  arrives  at  the  figure  of 
15  percent — 38  percent  of  40  percent. 

Mr.  Dolan,  whose  remarks  were  addressed 
to  a  Law  Day  dinner  of  the  Oneida  County 
Bar  Association  In  Utlca.  N.Y„  said  this 
amendment  would  allow  change  In  the  en- 
tire character  of  our  system  of  government 
without  any  national  consideration. 

"The  Presidency  could  be  Junked  in  favor 
of  a  troika,"  he  said,  "or  the  Congress  abol- 
ished or  radically  altered,  without  any  need 
for  congressional  approval." 

This  amendment  has  been  approved  by  10 
States. 

A  third  amendment  would  set  up  a  Court 
of  the  Union,  made  up  of  the  50  State  chief 
Justices,  to  review  Supreme  Court  decisions 
Pour  legislatures  have  approved  it. 

Mr.  Dolan  noted  that  there  has  been  little 
public  discussion  of  any  of  these  proposals 
He  said  such  fimdamental  changes  should 
not  be  within  the  grasp  of  the  States  untU 
the  Nation  has  made  a  deliberate  and  con- 
sidered decision. 

Lawyers,  Mr.  Dolan  said,  have  the  primary 
obligation  to  inform  the  public  In  matters 
like  this.     He  urged  the  bar  to  speak  out. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Apr.  20,  1963] 
Sputtering  Protest 
Well,  It  appears  that  the  State  Rightcrs* 
assault  upon  the  Supreme  Court  in  par- 
ticular and  upon  the  concept  of  expanding 
federalism  in  general  has  fallen  somewhat 
short  of  becoming  a  prairie  fire.  Last 
December  the  National  Legislative  Con- 
ference Committee  on  Federal -State  Rela- 
tions asked  all  of  the  State  legislatures  to 
meet  in  January  and  petition  Congress  to 
amend  the  Federal  Constitution  in  three  im- 
portant particulars.  On  the  most  popular 
of  the  proposed  amendments,  11  States  have 
responded,  but  the  most  radical  of  these 
proposed  bombshells  has  proved  to  be  almost 
a  dud. 

The  first  of  the  proposed  "reform"  meas- 
ures would  allow  the  SUtes  to  Initiate 
changes  in  the  Constitution  without  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress.  Such  an  innovation 
would  dangerously  dilute  the  national  In- 
terest In  effecting  constitutional  changes  In 
effect  it  would  give  the  States  complete 
control  over  future  amendments  If  three- 
fourths  of  them  should  choose  to  act  In  con- 
cert. But  this  proposal  has  been  approved 
in  only  nine  States  in  the  South  and  the 
West.  During  the  same  period  the  anti-poll- 
tax  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
will  further  restrict  States  rights,  has  won 
31  ratifications. 

The  second  States  rights  "reform,"  which 
would  reverse  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  the  Tennessee  reapportionment  case  and 
forbid  the  courts  to  intervene,  regardless  of 
how  badly  State  legUlatures  might  be  gerry- 
mandered, has  been  accepted  by  ll  States 
Considering  the  Jealousy  with  which  the  leg- 
islatures have  guarded  control  over  their 
own  seats,  this  is  a  relatively  mild  protest 
against  the  legislative  revolution  that  has 
followed  the  Tennessee  decision.  To  date  the 
third  "reform."  an  absurd  proposition  de- 
signed to  create  a  "Court  of  the  Union"  to 
overrule  the  Supreme  Court  when  it  decides 
questions  involving  the  rights  of  the  States 
has  won  approval  in  only  Alabama,  Arkansas 
Florida,  and  Wyoming. 

It  is  shocking  that  any  State  would  com- 
mend to  Congress  such  a  devastating  assault 
upon  our  Federal  system.  But  the  resolu- 
tions that  have  been  passed  are  only  in  the 
"hot  air"  stage.  They  have  no  standing  as 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  of  the  four 
legislatures  has  seriously  weighed  the  con- 
sequences of  this  Union-busting  device. 
They  and  the  sponors  of  this  petition  are 
airing  grievances,  which  apparently  have  no 
widespread  appeal.  If  they  were  making  any 
headway  with  their  campaign,  the  country 
would  be  In  a  perilous  state  Indeed. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Friday,  May  3. 
1963] 
Three  Nonsensical  Amendments 
Three     proposed     constitutional     amend- 
ments advanced  in  the  name  of  States  rights 
had  their   best  hope  of  success  In  silence. 
They  have  sailed  through  a  n\unber  of  legis- 
latures with  virtually  no  pubUc  notice     But 
now  that  more  people  are  becoming  Informed 
on  this  campaign  to  revolutionize  our  form  of 
government — revolutionize  it  back  to  a  con- 
federacy— its  chances  are.  fortunately  grow- 
ing dimmer. 

One  proposal  provides  that  no  provision  of 
the  Constitution  shall  restrict  the  power  of 
the  States  to  apportion  their  legislatures  as 
they  wish.  This  language  would  permit 
southern  legUlatures  to  disfranchise  Negroes 
by  unrestrained  gerrymandering  and  other 
devices.  It  would  let  other  leglsUtvues  effec- 
tively limit  the  vote  to  farmers  or  to  any 
special  or  favored  group — without  any  con- 
stitutional restraint. 

A  second  proposition  is  to  let  the  State 
legislatures  amend  the  Constitution  in  the 
future  without  the  necessity  of  approval  by 
Congress  or  any  other  national  forum.  It 
has  been  calcxUated  that  legislators  repre- 
senting a  mere  15  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  would  then  have  the 
power  to  amend  the  Constitution  for  all  of 
us.  This  would  be  possible  because  of  the 
existing  unfair  districts  In  many  State  legis- 
latures. 

Finally,  there  is  a  proposal  for  a  Court  of 
the  Union,  composed  of  the  60  State  chief 
Jxistices,  to  review  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
This  is  another  prejxjsterous  idea — to  set 
State  Judges,  mostly  elected  and  lacking  the 
independence  of  life  tenure,  above  the 
Justices  of  the  highest  Federal  Court.  It 
would  be  a  long  step  backward  to  a  con- 
federacy. 

These  three  nonsensical  proposals  have  al- 
ready passed  too  many  legislatures  for  com- 
fort. It  Is  the  duty  of  the  organized  bar  to 
speak  out  against  them.  The  leaders  of  both 
parties  have  a  similar  duty,  for  sxirely  no 
resp>onslble  flgiire  In  government  can  think 
that  the  way  to  meet  the  problems  of  today 
is  to  retreat  into  the  sectionalism  of  a  bygone 
age. 

[Prom  the  New  Republic,  May  4.  1963] 
Disxtntted  Statbs 


In  a  daft  moment  late  last  December,  a 
bare  majority  of  the  Assembly  of  States  o* 
the  usually  responsible  CouncU  of  State  Gov- 
ernments voted  to  launch  a  campaign  to 
break  up  the  Federal  Union.  The  assembly 
endorsed  three  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  the  first  of  which  would 
permit  two-thirds  of  the  State  legislators, 
acting  separately,  to  propose  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  directly  to  the 
States  for  ratification,  thus  bypassing  both 
Congress  and  the  national  constitutional 
convention  stipulated  in  the  Constitution. 

The  second  would  forbid  Federal  courts  to 
Intervene  In  the  apportionment  of  seats  In 
State  legislatures. 

The  third,  and  most  amazing,  would  create, 
by  constitutional  amendment,  a  "Court  of 
the  Union"  composed  of  the  chief  Justices 
of  the  50  State  supreme  courts.  A  majority 
of  the  sitting  members  of  this  "Covirt  of  the 
Union"  could  on  its  own  motion,  intervene 
and  overthrow  any  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion considered  an  invasion  of  States  rights. 

The  backers  of  these  amendments  mean 
business.  Identical  texts,  apparently  dis- 
seminated from  one  source,  are  being  adopted 
by  State  legislatures.  If  34  legUlatures 
should  endorse  any  one  of  them.  Congress 
woxild  be  confronted  with  the  demand  to 
call  a  national  constitutional  convention  to 
consider  submitting  the  proposal  for  ratifi- 
cation by  three-fotirths  of  the  State  leglsla- 
txires. 
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In  oth/ar  wafxU  l«gl«lAto(B  r«preaeatlng  laa 
thAn  11  p«rcent  of  Um  population  could  pro- 
pose amendmeDts.  and  the—  &m«iulmenti 
would  b«coiB«  Imw  tr  ntttHad  by  reprMent&- 
ttwm  ct  \mm  Vbam  lA  pgro— t  dT  tli«  popula- 
ttoa.  TtUa  U  ao  tin  aiii  at  anaqml  appor- 
tloninaat.  Mlaorltlea  atoet  nMtjorltlea  ta 
9tat«  legWatui— .  Far  ccampte.  27  p«rc«nt 
of  tlM  population  of  Hew  Mexico  electa  a 
majcrtty  la  one  boxiee  and  14  percent  of  tlie 
population  etocta  a  majority  In  ti>e  other. 
The  leflalataree  at  two-tMrds  at  the  State* 
are  controlled  by  11.7  percent  of  the  Nation *■ 
population. 

Today,  only  aoma  9  montha  after  the 
amendmenta  were  ortglnalJf  put  forward.  10 
State  leglalaturaa,  or  nearly  one-third  ot  the 
naeded  M.  have  endoraed  the  proposal  to 
prevent  the  Mderal  ooinrta  from  Interrenlng 
In  apportionment  at  leglatatorea.  B^ht  leg- 
lalaturea.  or  nearty  cme-fourth  of  thoae 
neceaaarf.  hare  In  this  ahort  time  endorsed 
the  proposal  that  M  leclalatures  acting  inde- 
pendently and  over  a  period  of  tlnae.  could 
compel  the  calling  of  a  Federal  constltuUooal 
oonTecitlon  to  act  Ufxxi  an  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  them.  And  four  leflaiaturee — Ala- 
bama. Art-nnasa.  ncrlda.  and  Wyoming — have 
endorsed  Che  ~Court  of  the  Union." 

JFrotn  the  Chicago  (El.)   Dally  Ifewa.  Uay  «. 

19«3J 
Sraras  Ta-mwe  To  CsAMoa  Basic  l-^w  or  ths 

Uwrraa  Ststbs — DcrAn^a  or  a  Tmxs-Ponrr 

Darvx  To  Curb  thx  Highest  Cotitit 
(By  Robert  L.  Rlggs) 

WAfiuiNSTON. — Those  who  are  determined 
to  force  the  Supreme  Court  to  curtail  what 
they  call  that  body's  law-wrlttng  activities 
have  nukde  such  rapid  and  quiet  progress  tn 
the  last  4  months  that  defender*  of  the  Tri- 
bunal are  reacting  In  sudden  and  shocked 
amazement. 

Almost  unnoticed  by  bar  assoclatloos  and 
With  rlrtually  no  national  attention,  a  docen 
leglalatures  hare  given  final  approval  to  a 
propoe&l  which  would  enable  States  to  amend 
the  Constitution  without  having  to  get  a 
Tote  m  Congreaa. 

An  equal  number  of  legislatures  have  given 
final  approval  to  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  blot  out  the  Courfa 
ruling  a  yeftr  ago  which  held  that  cltlzena 
dissatisfied  with  the  apportionment  of  their 
legislative  distrlcti  can  sue  for  relief  In  ^d- 
eral   court 

A  handful  at  legtelaturea  have  called  for  a 
change  In  the  CooatltuUon  which  would  set 
up  a  "Court  of  the  Union"  with  power  to 
override  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  proposed  new  Judicial  body  would  have 
60  membera — the  chief  Justices  of  the  *"g*"»Tt 
tribunals  In  each  of  the  States. 

The  people  wiko  are  sponsors  of  this  threa- 
part.  eurb-the-Ooiirt  package  hope  that 
wtthln  the  next  few  weeks  a  doaen  more 
States  wUl  approve  one  or  more  of  theas  ef- 
forta  to  amend  the  Oonstltutloa. 

That  would  give  them  24  and  cause  them 
to  believe  that  when  ocher  legislatures  as- 
semble next  January  they  could  drive 
throojgh  to  the  34  States  needed  to  cause 
Congress  to  call  a  convention  to  oonslder 
changes  In  the  Conetltutlon. 

BzacnoM  SLOW,  airr  tr^  snaar 

Although  the  reacttoo  at  the  OoorTs 
defenders  haa  been  sloiw  tn  «""<ir%n^  tts 
sharpness  indicates  that  proponents  at  the 
amendments  wlQ  have  to  struggle  harder 
for  additional  Btatea  than  they  did  for  tba 
first  docen. 

The  strongest  condeninatlon  haa  ocote 
from  Charles  U.  Black,  Jr..  laiiftaai.a  at  Tale 
Law  School  In  the  AprU  lastM  of  tha  Tale 
Law  Jotimal.  Black  conoanb«taa  his  flrs  oo 
the  proposal  to  require  Oongreaa  to  aofaiBlt 
to  tlM  States  (or  ratlfloatlon  any  aoaand- 
ment  foatered  by  24  leglalaturaa. 

Taking  away  from  tha  Federal  HiTuae  and 
Senate   their  Dower  to  decide  what  to  sul»- 
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nut  amtf  what  to  wlthhoid.  Black  arguea, 
woxild  b*  'one  aaors  attampt.  ao  lata  In  the 
day.  to  oonvart  tha  United  Statea  Into  a  oon- 
tadaratloa.** 

The  Tale  profeaaor  calls  tha  proposed 
chAnga  In  tha  method  of  amending  tha  Con- 
atltutlon  a  threatened  disaster,  a  dangerous 
proposal 

One  of  the  few  lawyer  groups  that  has  re- 
acted against  the  assault  on  the  Court  la  the 
Bar  AssoclaUon  of  St.  Loula.  In  that  city, 
where  the  flght  for  the  Court  has  been  taken 
up  by  Arthur  J.  Preund.  the  bar  association 
denounced   all   three  of   the  prop<;>8als 

But  the  Mlaaourl  Leglalature  gave  final 
approval  to  2  of  them,  the  1  to  put  ttoe 
amending  power  In  the  hands  of  34  legisla- 
tures and  the  1  to  overturn  the  ruling  on 
apportionment  of  legislative  districts. 

Two  reasons  are  advanced  for  the  fact  that 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  rapid 
spread  of  these  anti-Court  activities  One 
Is  tliat  most  legislatures  are  accustomed  to 
havlr.?  bpf'^re  them  fu»Ue  and  offbeat 
proposals  to  amend  the  Constitution.  It 
was  easy  to  put  these  three  In  that  category 

The  second  and  more  Impressive  reason  Is 
that  the  campaign  la  something  of  a  family 
matter  among  legislators.  T^e  entire  three- 
package  proposal  had  its  Inception  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments In  Chicago  last  December 

Acnow  nf  SHADOW  or  xkmap  arxiNa 

By  rollcail  votes  of  the  SUtee.  that  group 
put  Its  prestige  behind  each  of  the  three. 
The  legislators'  action  at  Chicago  came  Just 
6  months  aft«-r  the  Court  had  held  that  Ped- 
eriU  judges  can  take  notice  of  the  unfair 
dr.iwtng  of  the  lines  of  their  dUtrlcts. 

But  while  resentntent  against  Interference 
with  their  districts  may  have  been  a  spur  to 
members  of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments, their  votes  showed  them  to  be  much 
more  eager  to  get  a  constitutional  provision 
putting  the  amending  pwwer  In  the  hands 
of  the  legislatures  than  to  override  the  ap- 
portionment decision. 

On  the  question  of  this  new  way  of 
amending  the  Constitution,  repreeentatlves 
of  37  of  the  &0  States  voted  for  adoption. 
Only  4  State*  oppoaed  tt  Four  abstained 
because  their  spokesmen  dldnt  know  what 
their  bodies  back  home  thought  of  It.  Five 
Statea    were    unrepresented. 

By  contraat.  when  It  came  to  a  vote  on  a 
propoaed  amendment  to  upaet  the  Ten- 
neaae*  apportlonntent  case,  only  29  Statea 
voted  "yea."  10  voted  "no"  and  10  abstained. 
Four  were  abaent. 

The  third  part  of  the  package  was  ap- 
proved by  a  margin  of  only  one  vote.  Bepre- 
sentatlves  of  21  States  favored  setting  up  the 
50-judge  Court  of  the  Union  to  override  the 
Supreme  Court.  Twenty  opposed  the  plan, 
which  had  startled  aoma  of  the  moat  avid 
crIUcs  of  the  nine  Justices.  Five  abstained 
and  four  were  absent. 

In  fact,  on  the  first  count,  the  Court  of  the 
Union  plan  lost  by  one  vote.  But  follow- 
ing a  vigorous  plea  by  Florida's  farmer  Gov. 
Millard  Caldwell,  tt  won  adopUon  by  tbe 
same  one- vote  margin. 

Aithoogh  a  Florida  man  saved  It  from  de- 
feat, the  SO- Judge  sup>ercourt  la  the  pat 
project  of  a  northern  Republican.  Warren 
Wood.  4  tlmea  speaker  of  the  Illinois  House 
of  Representatives 

The  sponsors  of  the  three  amendmenta  have 
gone  to  great  lengths  to  keep  their  campaign 
clear  of  southern  coloration,  clear  of  any 
connection  with  racial  strife. 

"duai.  aoT^L^K:irrr~  n  thx  WATcawoas 

In  none  of  their  public  argumenta  do  the 
words  "clvn  rights"  or  -mates  r1ghta~  ai>- 
pear.  In  place  of  "Statea  rights."  they  talk 
about  "dual  aoverelgnty"  and  the  need  to 
stop  the  trend  toward  overactivity  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

To  carry  on  the  theme  that  this  Is  not  a 
Dlxlecrat  movement,  the  supporten  of  tha 


(unendmenU  havs  placed  thalr  campaim  h. 
the  hands  of  a  committee  composed  i^Lr 
of  northerners.  The  title  of  the  groto^ 
"The  Volunteer  Committee  on  rtw. !»?  * 
elgnty  -  ^  ""^ 

Its  chairman  Is  W.  Stuart  Behn.  It«M, 
llcan  speaker  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ho3e^ 
Representatives  He  also  Is  president  of  th! 
Wattonal  Legislative  Council  ^ 

Six  vice  chairmen  are:  Republican  Wv»ii 
Wood,  of  ninols.  Rot>ert  Rasse.  RepubnS 
speaker  of  the  assembly.  Wisconsin's  i^u 
house:  Republican  Lt  Gov  Harold  H  Chto 
of  Kansas;  J.  D.  McCarty.  Democmlu 
speaker  of  the  Oklahoma  House;  WUiiim  v 
Chappell.  Jr  .  Democratic  member  and  taram 
sppiker  nf  the  Florida  House,  and  Prederlei 
Hiu.ser.  Democratic  member  of  the  New  j^ 
s«'v  Hrnise 

The  committee's  operations  are  in  low  k», 
ai.d  apparently  on  a  sniall  budget,  thoQ»h 
there  seems  little  question  it  can  get  i^ 
money  as  It  needs  as  the  occasion  artsea 

lu  operations  are  directed  from  Tallalm. 
see.  Fla  .  by  37-yaar-old  George  R.  Prenuo. 
n:itlve  of  Kansas  who  haa  been  a  newspsr*,. 
miixk  In  Birmingham  and  Little  Rock. 

Prentice,  who  operates  a  news  bureau  mtt. 
Ing  several  television  stations  In  Florida.  ^ 
the  only  paid  committee  staff  member  with 
the  exception  of  a  couple  of  steno^apbert 

His  main  efforts  have  been  neither  to  p«b- 
Udae  the  movement  nor  hide  It,  but  to  tarn 
tn  touch  with  legislators  of  the  wta« 
Statea  who  are  pushing  one  or  mor«  cf  t^ 
three  pri>p<->«ed  amendments 

BIO  iwrriAL  rtrsH   bt  rLoiuDiAWs 

During  sessions  of  the  Florida  LegUiaiai^ 
Prentice  works  for  Speaker  Mallory  Hurns  n 
was  through  his  previous  employment  eut 
former  Speaker  Chappell  that  Prentlcs  got 
Involved  In  the  project.  Although  uk 
northern  legislators  now  are  In  front  ot  ti» 
campaign,  much  of  the  steam  for  theamcQd. 
ments  came  from  Chappell  and  othcn  ii 
Florida. 

One  of  Preiitlce  s  tasks  Is  to  see  that  tte 
committee  avoids  undesirable  ccmpaataci 
While  he  recognises  that  anyone  who  eaoa 
to  do  so  can  Join  the  cheering  secUoa.  la 
tries  to  keep  the  working  ranks  ciearsd  « 
members  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  tha  neat 
White  Cltlaens  Council  or  any  other  pospi 
un  the  radical  right. 

As  a  matter  of  tactics,  there  U  no  sari 
for  the  coounlttea  to  rally  antloourt  ssso- 
n^nt  in  the  South.  There  Is  eno\^h  btttv- 
ne.ss  In  that  section  over  school  desagr«f»- 
Uon. 

Hence,  the  ccanmlttse  has  mere  to  gain  bf 
seeking  Northern  support  on  a  stratght-ost 
conscrviittve  economic  argument — espsdslt; 
since  some  of  Its  northern  friends  hive  w 
compete  with  Democrats  for  Negro  votes. 

Tha  desire  to  keep  the  movement  dai 
of  the  white  supremacy  Issue  may  aeeoaat 
for  the  action  of  the  Mlsslaalppt  Leglslsta« 
In  rejecting  all  three  of  the  proposed  siasart- 
ments  Certainly,  no  State  has  mors  oeV 
spoken  critics  of  the  Suprecoe  Court  Uis 
has  Mississippi. 

One  explanation  offered  for  the  MIsrtsslpyl 
rejection  was  that  legislative  leaden  dldol 
want  to  bring  up  the  matter  so  soon  sfta 
the  bloodshed  at  tha  University  of  MM*- 
slppl 

Maryland  turned  down  all  throe  propMik 
Massachusetts  abstained  from  voting  i< 
Chicago  But  when  John  K  Powers,  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  got  back  to  Boston,  bi 
t<wk  the  position  that  the  three  ought  to  bt 
submitted  and  killed.  As  a  result  the  pro- 
posed Court  of  the  Union  was  rejected  ud 
the  other  two  died  In  cooimlttee. 

oovntfOB  vrroKo  Bnj.s  itt  kebsasxa 

Nebraska  had  a  unique  record  Its  one- 
house  legislature  approved  the  amendmeDt 
to  let  Statea  control  changes  In  the  Coort- 
tutlon  and   to  set   aside  the  Tennessee  rs- 
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spporUonment    decision.      But    the    Demo- 
cratic Governor  vetoed  the  action. 

Missouri,  which  approved  two  of  the  pro- 
posals, rejected  the  Court  of  the  Union  idea 
There  are  13  States  In  which  the  legU- 
tures  have  given  final  approval  to  at  least 
1  of  the  3  proposals — 14  If  you  count 
.Nebraska. 

The  13  are:  Arkansas.  Florida,  Idaho 
Illinois,  Kansas.  Missouri,  Montana,  New 
Hampshire.  Oklahoma.  South  Dakota.  Texas 
Washington  and  Wyoming. 

The  total  would  rise  to  15  If  Utah  and 
Nebraska  were  added.  Utah  approved  the 
one  about  changing  the  Constitution  and 
the  one  upsetting  the  apportionment  de- 
cision. But  because  they  are  not  worded 
exactly  as  are  the  ones  approved  In  other 
Ststes.  there  Is  some  question  whether  Con 
irrrsg  would  have  to  accent  t.h»  rrtov,  >...»i.. 
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of  the  country  any  alteration  whatever  In  the 
Constitution.  "^* 

The  alteration  could  be  brought  about  bv 
people  who  reside  In  "overrep^n^  w! 
islat  ve  districts.  The  amendment  woSd  ift 
the  legislatures  of  34  of  the  least  ^puioS 
States,  containing  less  than  40  perce^  of  tS 
national    population,   change   the   Con^tlS! 


,.,.  ......  ._  — —.,.  ,,uvot.tuu  wjjcLner  L-on- 

gress  would  have  to  accept  the  Utah  resolu- 
tion. 

The  12  States  where  the  dual  sovereignty 
committee  hopes  to  have  more  successes  this 
year,  but  where  stronger  resistance  is  ex- 
pected are:  South  Carolina,  Pennsylvania 
Ohio,  Iowa,  Connecticut.  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, Alabama,  Louisiana,  Wisconsin,  Michi- 
gan and  Vermont  In  Wisconsin,  once  the 
"test  tube"  of  the  La  Pollette  Progressive 
movement,  the  lower  house  gave  Its  approval 
to  the  50-man  super  court  and  to  the  pro- 
posal to  let  State  legislatures  control  con- 
stitutional amendments. 

Although  the  sponsors  of  the  three  con- 
stitutional changes  steer  clear  of  any  men- 
tion of  the  school  Integration  decision  of 
1954  or  other  civil  rights  Issues,  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  point  out  some  of  the  economic 
questions  on  which  they  believe  the  Supreme 
Court  has  "legislated  "  through  Its  decisions. 

UST    WATS    COtTRT    CENTRALIZES    POWEH 

They  do  not  say  that  If  the  States  get  more 
power   to  amend   the  Constitution   without 
veto  from  Congress  that  they  win  wipe  out 
any  of  the  decisions.     But  they  do  list  the 
following  as  examples  of  decisions  by  which 
the  Supreme  Court  gave   the   Federal   Gov 
emment  more  power:  Unemployment  Insur 
ance,  with  employers   providing   funds-    old 
age  pensions  taxing  both  employer  and'  em- 
ployee; regulation  of  labor  relations-  regula 
tlon  of  tobacco  grading;  minimum  wages  and 
maximum   hours;    workers    required    to    loin 
unlonj  in  order  to  hold  Jobs;   employers  re- 
quired to  negotiate  with  unions;  States  for- 
bWden  to  prosecute  for  sedition  because  the 
federal    Government    has    preempted    that 
fleld,  SUtes  forbidden   to  discharge  schSl 
teschers  who   use   the   fifth   amendment    to 
keep  from  answering  questions  about  Com- 
munist   acUvely;     and    permitting     Federal 

iSt.  for'^.  T'f  °'"  aPPortlonm^t^ 
districts  for  SUte  legislatures 

In  his  denunciation  of  the  dual  soverelRntv 
committees  campaign.  Yale's  Professor  Black 
brushes    aside    the    proposal    for    a    50  m^n 

I^JfTT^r  "  "'^  P^^'^'ly  absurd."  thaT Tt 
»U]  sink  without  trace. 

His  Judgment  seems  to  be  upheld  bv  th* 
reluctance  of  legislatures  to  approve  U  and 

?hlSgo°°'"°'*  '""^°  '^''^^  ^^«<»  »t  '^ 

J^ri^n'rifrt^'"^''^  ^°  •"^^  "•'!''  ^^  T^^nnes- 
»e  reapportionment  decision.  Black's  posl- 

InH  '^"^  "'^^  ^  "  «I^'»'  "Object  LiHta 

S  The'pede  ",  "'"'  °'  """'"^   woJTd  nol 

M^'Li'^??  I^""  ""^  "^'^^  ^he  plan  to  let 
"tfonST^'.^i*  "'^  -ubmlsslon  of  a  constl- 
S2    ¥he^nnJ?*°'  7''"'°"*  congressional 

Thi^hTf  ^  ^^  *  constitutional  change 
^W-lf"  r"  °'  '"^PO'tance  than  aay  slnS 

fxicit  m  the  result  of  the  Civil  War  - 

•ildVnnM'"''''''"""'^  amendment.  Black 
SS'Sple  ^nT'  f  P'°^''^on  Of  the  AmT. 
f»U^n^  ?  ?ir^"  '^*°  *^»*  ''^Jlch  voted 
'»  Undon  in  H»«  to  Impoae  upon  the  r«rt 


mc    CHANCES-Ir    15    PERCENT    WANT    THEM 

Because  even  those  people  aren't  prooerlv 
represented  In  their  legislatures.  Bl£k  S 

do  'sucT'thfn."^*  """''^"'^  Populatl^^ou,d 
do  such  things  as  repeal  the  Income  tax 
change  the  Presidency  to  a  CnmrnVtL  ; 
Three,  hobble  the  treafyi^^k^ng  ^^er  S  the 
Chief  Executive  through  such  de^^es^  tJf 
Brlcker  amendment,  make  F^Iral  uJJt 
elective,  make  Catholics  InellgSle  V  offlc. 
and  move  the  Capital  to  Topekf  °"^* 

The   present    provisions   of   article   V    +>,- 
amending    article     Blarir    =o(^  ,7'   ^* 

a    natlonil   debate   J^    proSLls^to'l'l'    '°' 
the  Constitution      That  i«  ^  change 

But  under  the  committee's  plan    all  de 
P^^eTn  "Z11T.°u^.  Changes' would" ta'k; 
"nrtloial^'S^ns'Sr.^'"   '"^"""^  '^'^^^   - 

ftm^!„°°^^  '■°'*  Congress  would  play  In  the 
amending  procedure  would  be  that  of  LJ^h 
ng  the  proposed  change  bacJ  to  the  st-tl" 
ror  ratification  after  34'stat:s' hL  ^resenil 

^^to^lS  cia^cV^lTd  ^tSo^Sbe" 
If    five    states     n^hf^Ji,/     '"*^  ^''"O"   only 

boS.1  ZIT'^!°''    ^^'°"^  ^ct»°°   by   neigh- 
boring states  Is  presumed  to  be  for  the  nnr 

P^  Of  discouraging  sectional  action  '^" 
stlTu'te"a-'cort'^,°^,S^%^r!r  ^T'  '=°^- 

tr  sj.tr;r  °  °^"^"'--  ^-.'^ - 
chref7j.%r--d"it'«dj?idrw^th^^ 

or  not  the  Constitution  actuSy  gl^e  fhe 
Supreme  Court  Jurisdiction  S  m?ke  th^ 
ruling  to  Which  five  States  had  objected 

thI?r>/'"°P°^'*   amendment   would    rehire 
that  Congress  house  the  new  court  nnn  JT, 
vide  money  for  Its  operation  ^"^  P'"" 


IProm  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  May  6.  19631 

HoT'wortS^p'^""""-"  SuccEssnnJ. 
House  Proposal   Through   thx 

SPRrNOFiELn,  lLL._On   a  miserable    ralnv 

?r'C'£';ie'"  "'"•"''"'■ '— "«>.  =S; 

rtn^^^'  ^I  8brewd  political  maneuvlng  that 
Sous^hr''  '•  ''^'-  ""^  P"«^«<i  throi^h  ?he 
sZZ  rLlT'"°''  '""^''^  ^^^  controversial 
Rtoff  ,  ^.  ,^  proposal  Which  would  enable 
SUte  legislatures  to  bypass  ConKreS  in 
amending  the  Constitution  ^""^^^  ^"^ 
Fearing  a  possible  countermove  bv  Demn 
crats  to  reconsider  the  vote.  WoS  had  g?ne' 
back  to  the  speaker  of  the  house's  offlcf  to 

Both  parties  had  fought  rouphly  over  th« 
r^olutlon.  Democrats %ere  out  \o  km  ^t 
There    were    unconfirmed    reports    ihat   or 

S.?  iV:  "tr"  ^°°^^  '^°-  th^Whlt^Hot^;- 

The  resolution  had   won  approval  in  th. 

beavlly    Republican     senate  "^SrU'l^Ss 
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un^^J^i^^*^  ^"  "°*  *°  *be  house  on  Valen- 

n'ratSpt^^;^^,^--  ^->  -«^e^ 

He  was  winning  by  a  vote  of  84  to  HS  r,n  t>,- 
sentatlve    Carl    H    Wltta^onH    ?^  ^  ^P™" 

cra^°^eS^t,*  comfortable  lead  until  Demo- 
crats,   led    by    Representative    Paul    Hward 
(Democrat   of  Chicago),  demanded  verm^ 
tlon  Of  votes  In  order  to  smoke  out  D^. 

were  J'otnVr^^l'"  ^^'^^'P'^  ^'^^  WooTSSi 
wri^  ^  ^  ^^°'^  "  ^y  °°t  noting. 
Woods  comfortable  margin   be«?an   t^  hi 

mlnlsh.     These  Democrats  SewhrnoeS^ini; 

o?Sorm^%^^°"-  °'  G^^-UP  ^Ku^ 
of  Springfield,  Leo  Pfeffer.  of  Sevmour  <^ 
Homano,  of  Chicago  and  Wlttmon?^  '  ^ 
anH^  sometime  Republicans.  Peter  J.  MUler 
and  Walter  (Babe)  McAvoy.  both  of  Chicago 
took  a  walk  and  did  not  vote  ^"'cago, 

Representative  Robert  Craig,  of  Indlaola 
the  only  Democrat  who  had  voted  for  the  res 
olutlon^when    It   was   first    considered"' S 

It  was  Wood's  maneuver  for  an  oral  rollcail 
that  saved  the  day  for  him.     Startled  Demo 

tht^  n^"^  "^^^^  ^  P^"  '^"-^  nonioteS^  bS 
tnelr  tally  was  bad. 

Representative  Paul  Ceasar.  Democrat  of 
Chicago,  dldn-t  vote,  but  Elward  anS  Spre- 
sentatlve  John  Touhy.  Chicago.  DemoTratL 
wh  p  Who  helped  in  the  roundup^^w  no? 
realize  this  In  time.  If  ceasar  hkd  vo5S 
the  count  would  have  stood  at  81  to  87  aSd' 
the  resolution  would  have  died 

Bald    •^rrm^'r«''^!'=v*°«    ^^'^    W°«»    ^»<^tory 
Bald,     It  did  my  rlghtwlng  heart  good  " 

Negro  lawmakers  In  both  parties  voted 
T"'l^:  resolution,  arguing  ?hat  It  wo^S 
?«n  n^K  l?o*^*  segregated  South  and  a 
TL\^^^  ^-^  Supreme  Court  for  Its  clvU 
rights  decisions  on   Integration 

wo!!fr^/^''^^   ^^^'   ^'■Sulng   that   he   only 
wanted  to  preserve  "dual  sovereignty  " 

"The  ofllclal  motto  of  Illinois  Is  'National 
Union    and    State    Sovereignty,'"      be    ^a 
It  we  can't  retain  the  American  system  of 
dual   sovereignty,    then    all    power  Is   going 
to  wind  up  In  Washington  "  ^    ^ 

in  JTh»°"?f  ^*^  "solutions  aimed  at  curb- 
^l  nl  ^^^^  invasion  of  States  rights  by 

hou^^^L'T  "^^^  ^^  pendlng^n  thJ 
house.     These  are  proposals  for  a  Court  of 

n^feVh^°«"~"''  supercourt  that  could  ove?- 
r^it  ^  Supreme  CourWand  an  amendment 
that  would  prevent  Federal  Intervention  In 
reapportionment  of  State  leglslatu^s 

The  latter  has  passed  the  Senate,  where 
Republicans  are  In  control. 


TRANSACTION       OP       ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE    BUSINESS 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routme  busmess  was  transacted: 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted:  '^^^k 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendWt 
HJl.  6207.  An   act   to  amend   the  Forelen 

Sdll^n.^''"'''^  ^'^*-  "*»•  *o  au^^oiS 
ad^tlonal  appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  (Rept.  No.   178).  "i-uerpur 
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EXECUTIVE      REPORTS      OF      A 
CX>iacnTEE 

Aa  In  exacuUve  snalon. 
The    foUowtn«    tmronble    reports    ot 
nominations  were  submlUed: 

By  Mr.  BIBLB.  frcsn  the  Committee  on  tbe 
DUtrtct  of  Columbia: 

Edmond  T.  Daly,  of  the  District  of  Coliim- 
bla,  to  iM  a—oclate  Judge  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  aesalonB: 

Orman  W.  Ketcham,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
aaaodate  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  court  of  the 
Olatrlct  of  Columbia;    and 

Rlcham  B.  Atkinson,  for  reappointment  as 
a  member  of  the  Dtetrlct  of  Columbia  Rede- 
velopment Land  Agency. 


ADDITIONAL   BILL   INTRODUCED 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, introduced  a  hill  (S.  1546)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
lease  certain  deposits  of  minerals  in  the 
bed  oX  the  Red  River  in  Oklahoma,  which 
was  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interiw  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

(See  the  remarics  of  Mr.  Monhonty 
when  he  introduced  the  above  biH.  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  JOINT  COM- 
MTTTEB  ON  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  42 »  estab- 
lishing the  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Security  Affairs,  which,  by  imanimous 
consent,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  In  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
HuMFHarr,  which  appears  under  a  sep- 
arate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 
STUDY  TO  DETERMINE  WHETHER 
THE  HOLDINQ  BY  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  SENATE  OF  A  COMMISSION 
AS  A  RESERVE  MEMBER  OP  ANY 
OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES  IS  IN- 
COMPATIBLE WITH  HIS  OFFICE 
AS  SENATOR 

Mr.  OOLDWATER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thxihmond)  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  142)  to  make  inquiry  whether 
the  holding  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
of  a  Commission  as  a  Reserve  member  of 
any  of  the  Armed  Forces  Is  Incompatible 
with  his  ofBce  as  Senator,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Golowatkr. 
which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

LEASE  OF  CERTAIN  DEPOSITS  OF 
MINERALS  IN  BED  OF  RED  RIVER, 
OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  i4)i}ropr1ate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authortee  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior    to    lease    certain    deposits    of 


minerals  in  the  bed  of  the  Red  River  in 

Oklahoma. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  clarify 
the  status  ot  the  bed  of  the  Red  River 
In  relation  to  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
February  25,  1920.  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented, including  but  not  limited  to. 
the  act  of  August  7.  1947. 

In  184)0.  the  territory  that  is  now  Okla- 
homa was  ofQcially  designated  to  be  ag- 
ricultural land.  The  Mineral  T>>«.sir>g 
Act  of  1920,  which  gave  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  the  authority  to  lease 
Federal  land  under  certain  conditions, 
did  not  include  such  land  previously  des- 
ignated as  agricultural,  according  to  a 
Supreme  Court  case  in  1922. 

There  has  been  considerable  litigation 
since  1922  involving  the  bed  of  the  Red 
River.  However,  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  execute 
leases  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  has 
not  been  made  clear. 

This  bill  would  merely  clarify  that 
the  bed  of  the  Red  River  from  the  98th 
meridian  west  to  the  Texas  border,  ap- 
proxmiately  two-fifths  of  the  southern 
Oklahoma-Texas  border,  is  under  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  allowing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act,  to 
lease  portions  of  the  bed  of  the  Red 
River  to  private  persons  or  corporations 
on  the  basis  of  competitive  bidding 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1546)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  lease  cer- 
tain deposits  of  minerals  in  the  bed  of 
the  Red  River  in  Oklahoma,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Mokrohby,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatix^es  of  the  United  Statett  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  Pebruary  26.  1920 
(41  Stat.  4S7).  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, including  vlthout  limitation  the 
Act  of  August  7.  1947  (61  Stat  913).  Is  ex- 
tended to  deposits  of  minerals  that  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Bfineral  Leasing  Act  as  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  amended  or  supplemented, 
which  deposits  are  owned  by  ths  United 
States  and  are  located  In  the  part  of  the  bed 
of  the  Red  River  which  lies  west  of  the  9Stb 
meridian  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
deposits  of  minerals  held  by  the  Unlt«d 
States  In  trust  for  Indians 


May  25 


NEED  FOR  A  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
NATIONAL    SECURITY    AFFAIRS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit,  and  send  to  the  desk,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Joint  Committee  on  National  Security 
Affairs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  concurrent  resolution  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  PRESEDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  Ow 
proposed  Joint  committee  wouM  be  JT 
powered  "to  make  a  continuous  ^; 
and  Investigation  of  all  matters  Dertai 
ing  to  naUonal  defense.  foxeigxiDQlS," 
and  naUonal  secririty"— including  \mS 
this  last  term,  the  areas  of  "inSf 
gence'— the  Central  InteUigence  AbZ" 
cy— "defense  policy,  nuclear  derrto^ 
ment.  and  disarmament."  ^^' 

Let  me  make  clear  at  the  outset  thAt 
the  proposed  joint  committee,  altbouh 
drawing  on  the  membership  andS 
talent  of  several  standing  committees  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  would  In  no  »»» 
Infringe  on  the  legislative  responsibllio« 
or  the  jurisdiction  of  these  or  any  other 
standing  committees.  My  proposal  U  to 
create  in  the  legislative  branch  a  can 
mittee  which  would  be  the  counterpart^ 
in  terms  of  its  comprehensive  interest»- 
of  the  National  Security  Council  in  the 
executive  branch.  Its  formal  authority 
like  that  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, would  be  consultative  only.  But  I 
hope  it  would  provide  the  type  of  oom- 
prehensive  and  inclusive  analysis  o*  n»- 
Uon&l  security  policy  that  the  Joint  Seo- 
noaiic  Committee  provides  in  the  fleHJof 
economics  and  government. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  National  Se- 
curity Affairs  would  not  have  legislative 
responsibilities  Infringing  on  the  pre- 
rogatives of  Its  parent  committees— the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rclstloia. 
tile  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Attain 
the  respective  Committees  on  Anned 
Services,  and  the  Joint  Committee  oo 
Atomic  Energy.  By  providing  the  type 
of  comprehensive  review  of  all  facets  (rf 
national  security  policy,  the  Joint  com- 
mittee would  assist  these  standing  legis- 
lative committees  In  reaching  the  type  of 
Informed  and  Independent  judgments 
that  can  only  strengthen  their  respectife 
roles  in  the  formulation  of  national  se- 
curity policy. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  clear  need 
for  a  committee  representing  the  House 
and  Senate  and  both  political  parties  to 
advise  the  Congress  and  the  executtre 
departments  on  the  broad  Questions  of 
national  security  and  to  make  specific 
recommendations  to  the  appropriate 
standing  committees.  If  Congress  de- 
sires to  remain  a  respected  and  effective 
participant  In  the  process  of  formulating 
such  policy,  we  must  begin  to  approach 
these  matters  in  the  same  comprehensive 
fashion  that  the  executive  branch  doei 
Such  questions  as  International  rels- 
tions,  defense  policy.  Intelligence  activi- 
ties, nuclear  development,  arms  control 
and  dLsarmament.  foreign  assistance, and 
weapons  development  are  closely  Inter- 
related means  whereby  the  United  States 
seeks  to  achieve  specific  national  securltr 
ends.  For  example,  we  should  never  fsD 
Into  the  trap  of  considering  weapons  and 
nuclear  development  as  policies  oppoaed 
to  those  for  achieving  arms  control  and 
dlsamuunent.  Each  one  represents  i 
particular  facet  of  the  total  policy  de- 
signed ultimately  to  protect  the  nationsl 
security  of  this  country  In  the  most  ef- 
fective manner.  Arbitrarily  to  consider 
each  facet  without  reference  to  other 
related  su-eas  of  national  security  policy 
Is  to  weaken  dangerously  the  ability  of 
Congress  to  assume  a  forceful  and  re- 
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sponsible  role  In  the  formulation  of  the 
policies  themselves. 

A  Joint  Committee  on  National  Se- 
curity Affairs  certainly  Is  no  panacea  for 
our    problems.    Structural    Innovations 
alone  will  not  solve  any  basic  flaws  In  our 
judgment  of  these  critical  decisions  or 
our  determination  to  see  them  through 
to  a  successful  conclusion.     But  given 
the    fundamental    health    of    American 
democracy,    which    Is    Incontestable,    It 
scenis  Imperative  that  the  Congress  have 
the  machinery  to  translate  this  asset  Into 
smoothly  formulated,  effective  policies. 
A  Joint  Committee  on  National  Security 
Affairs  could  be  an  Important  nonpar- 
tisan step  In   this  direction.     Properly 
conceived  and  properly  Implemented,  It 
would  contribute  to  an  Integrated  ap- 
proach to  problems  which  strain  to  the 
limits  the  present  committee  structure. 
An  important  function  of  the  proposed 
joint  committee  is  that  of  congressional 
surveillance  and  coordination  of  the  in- 
telligence agencies  and  Instrumentalities 
of  the  executive  branch.    It  could  serva 
as  the  watchdog  committee  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency. 

The  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
and    Foreign    Affairs    Committees,    the 
Armed   Services   Committees,    and    the 
Joint    Committee    on    Atomic    Einergy 
would  bring  a  wealth  of  information  and 
a  definite  perspective  to  the  work  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  National  Security 
Affairs.     I  believe  we  should  provide  a 
forum  whereby  these  respective  experi- 
ences and  backgrounds  can  be  used  con- 
structively in  the  analysis  and  formation 
of  policy.    Lacking  this  central  forum,  it 
IS  often  difflcult  for  the  members  of  these 
respective  committees  to  engage  in  such 
constructive  and  cooperative  enterprises. 
It  is  quite  natural  and  desirable  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  should  view 
questions  of  force  levels  and  weapons  de- 
velopment from  a  difTerent  perspective 
than  does  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee.   The  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee considers    a    proposed    tost-ban 
treaty  in  tei-ms  of  technical  and  scientific 
problems;  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee tends  to  consider  such  a  treaty 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  basic  diplo- 
maUc    posture    of    the    United    States. 
Each  perspective  is  valid;  each  contribu- 
tion is  needed. 

But  at  some  juncture  in  the  considera- 
tion of  these  and  similar  questions.  Con- 
press  should  have  the  means  to  attempt 
to  reach  an  integrated  opinion  that 
utilizes  the  knowledge  achieved  by  these 
separate  committees.  Too  often  we  tend 
to  consider  these  committees  as  com- 
peting centers  of  pOwer.  seeking  to  exer- 
cise a  determining  role  in  the  formation 
of  national  security  policy.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  this  criticism  is  valid,  we  are 
mlsdirecUng  valuable  intellectual  and 
political  resources  and  are  weakening 
the  overall  role  assumed  by  Congress  In 
this  policy  process.  Moreover,  it  seems 
wrong  to  require  a  single  Cabinet  of- 
nclal— such  as  Secretary  Rusk  or  Secre- 
^  McNamara— to  spend  hours  giving 
the  same  testimony  to,  or  answering  the 
same  questions  from,  two  or  more  com- 
mittees of  each  House. 

If  used  properly,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  National  Security  Affairs  would  re- 


duce the  workload  of  the  Cabinet  Secre- 
taries, while  producing  information  use- 
ful to  each  of  the  parent  committees  of 
Congress. 

Is  this  such  a  revolutionary  proposal? 
No.  Mr.  President;  there  are  precedents 
for  joint  action,  or  at  least  joint  delibera- 
tion, by  the  standing  committees  con- 
cerned with  national  security  policy. 
Members  of  the  87th  Congress  will  re- 
call the  joint  consideration  last  Septem- 
ber, by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  of 
resolutions  designed  to  help  the  Presi- 
dent deal  with  the  Cuban  situation. 
Neither  committee  acting  separately 
could  have  handled  that  urgent  matter 
as  effecUvely.  The  problem  then  required 
speedy  concurrent  action  by  the  corre- 
sponding committees  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Had  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  National  Security  Affairs  been 
in  existence  at  that  time,  the  Congress 
might  have  spoken  with  an  even  more 
impressive  voice  than  it  did. 

For    another   example,    let   me    refer 
briefly  to  the  Senate  Disarmament  Sub- 
committee as  it  was  originally  constituted 
from  1955  to  1958.    Under  my  chairman- 
ship the  subcommittee  consisted  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee.    This  arrangement  permitted  a 
maximum  of  intercommittee  coordina- 
tion:  it  was  possible  to  synthesize  con- 
flicting opinions,  without  neglecting  any 
relevant  consideration.    This  is  precisely 
the   advantage   which    I    hope    will   be 
achieved  by  the  proposed  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  National  Security  Affairs.     An- 
other advantage  of  the  old  Disarmament 
Subcommittee  came  from  the  fact  that 
it  had  a  permanent  professional  staff 
which   contributed   significantly  to  the 
subcommittee's   effectiveness,   and   If   I 
may  say  so,  to  its  high  standing  in  Con- 
gress.    This  asset   is  also  written   into 
the  current  proposal;  a  permanent   in- 
dependent,  professional   staff  is  essen- 
tial for  the  proper  working  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  National  Security  Affairs. 
A  final  example  of  joint  action  in  the 
field  of  national  security  is  the  Special 
Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid 
Program,  which  was  created  by  the  83d 
Congress,  and  which  performed  an  out- 
standing  service   to    the   Senate.     The 
special  committee  consisted  of  the  entire 
Foreign  Ftelations  Committee,  together 
with    the    chairmen    and    the    ranking 
minority  members  of  the  Appropriations 
and  Armed  Services  Committees.    This 
combination  was  instrumental  In  pro- 
ducing  a   fundamental   change   in   the 
philosophy    and    practice    of    the    U.S. 
foreign-aid  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  mention  this  last  ex- 
ample to  stress  a  point  which  is  not 
written  Into  the  present  proposal,  but 
which  is  implied,  and  which  I  wish  to 
make  specific  In  this  analysis.  As  pres- 
ently conceived,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
National  Security  Affairs  would  consist 
of  24  Members  of  both  Houses:  5 
each  from  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee;  4  each  from  the 
House  and  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees:     and    3    each    from    the 


Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  In 
addition,  the  minority  party  would  be 
represented  by  no  less  than  eight  mem- 
bers. Implicit  In  this  outline  Is  the 
assumption  that  the  chairmen  of  the 
three  parent  standing  committees  would 
also  be  members  of  the  Johit  Committee. 
Unquestionably,  the  Joint  Committee 
would  gain  both  In  statiu^  and  authority 
if  it  could  count  on  the  active  participa- 
tion of  the  distinguished  chalrmwi  of  the 
Foreign  Relations,  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Armed  Services,  and  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committees. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  for  April  7  I 
stated : 

A  legislative  question  Involving  disarma- 
ment and  arms  control  •  •  •  normally 
requires  consideration  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Armed  Services  CkJmmlttee«  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  Joint  meetings 
would  save  the  time  of  Members  serving 
on  more   than  one  of  these  committees. 

Second,  more  standing  Joint  committees 
Including  Members  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  •  •  •  would  save  time,  particu- 
larly toward  the  end  of  each  congressional 
session,  by  paving  the  way  to  speedier  con- 
ference agreements  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House   on   controversial   Issues. 

Timesaving  is  an  important  considera- 
tion. Most  important  of  all,  however,  is 
the  question  of  national  security  and  its 
treatment  by  the  Congress.  The  prime 
objective  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  is  to  undertake 
the  most  authoritative,  efficient,  and 
comprehensive  examination  of  our  na- 
tional security  in  each  of  its  manifesta- 
tions. As  this  subject  grows  in  complex- 
ity, the  Congress  must  keep  pace.  To 
repeat  what  I  said  earlier,  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  National  Security  Affairs  would 
fill  a  demonstrated  need  in  the  88th 
Congi-ess. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  concuiTent  resolution  re- 
main at  thft  desk  until  Monday  next,  so 
that  other  Senators  may  join  as  cospon- 
sors  if  they  so  desire.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received; 
and,  without  objection,  the  concurrent 
resolution  will  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  remain 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The    concunent    resolution    (S.    Con 
Res.  42)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  (a)  there  is 
hereby  established  a  Joint  congressional 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  National  Security  Affairs  (here- 
inafter referred  to  a«  the  "committee")  to  be 
composed  of  twelve  members  who  are  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  twelve  members  who 
are  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  (1)  Of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  are  Members  of  the  Senate 

(A)  Five  shall  ')e  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  (of  whom 
not  less  tiian  two  shall  be  from  the  minority 
party); 

(B)  Four  shall  be  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee    on    Armed    Services    (of    w^om 
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not  1«M  than  one  ahall  be  from  the  minority 
party ) ;  and 

(C)  Three  shall  be  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Knergy  (of  whom  not 
less  than  one  shall  be  from  the  minority 
party). 

.2)  Of  the  members  of  the  conunltt«e 
who  are  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— 

I  A )  Five  shall  be  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  (of  whom  not 
less  than  two  shall  be  from  the  minority 
party) : 

iB)  Pour  shall  be  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  (of  whom  not 
less  than  one  shall  be  from  the  minority 
party) :  and 

(C)  Three  shall  be  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  (of  whom  not 
less  than  one  shall  be  from  the  minority 
party) 

(C)  Members  of  the  committee  who  are 
Members  of  the  Senate  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  are  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  bo  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

(d)  Any  vacancy  In  the  membership  of 
the  committee  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  selection,  and  the 
committee  shall  elect  a  chairman  from 
among  Its  members 

Sec  2.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
conxmlttee  to  make  a  continuous  study  and 
Investigation  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
national  defense,  foreign  policy,  and  na- 
tional security  ( Including  Intelligence,  de- 
fense policy,  nuclear  development,  and  dis- 
armament) In  fumuing  this  function  the 
committee  shall  be  authorized  to  review  the 
operations  of  the  respective  executive  agen- 
cies responsible  for  the  development  and 
execution  of  policies  with  respect  to  such 
matters. 

Sic.  3  The  committee  shall  make,  from 
time  to  time,  reports  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  Congress  concerning  the 
results  of  Its  studies,  together  with  such 
reconunendatlons  as  it  may  deem  desirable. 
Sec.  4.  The  committee  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof  Is  authorized  to 
hold  such  hearings;  to  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places;  to  require  by  subpena  or 
Otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  book.=;,  papers, 
and  documents;  to  administer  such  oaths: 
to  take  such  testimony;  to  procure  such 
printing  and  binding  as  It  deems  advisable 
The  provisions  of  sections  102  to  104.  Inclu- 
sive, of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended, 
shall  apply  In  case  of  any  failure  of  any 
witness  to  comply  with  any  subpena  or  to 
testify  when  summoned  under  authority  of 
this  section. 

Sec  5.  The  members  of  the  committee 
shall  serve  without  compensation  in  addi- 
tion to  that  received  for  their  services  as 
Members  of  Congress,  but  they  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  vested  In  the  committee 
other  than  expenses  In  connection  with 
meetings  of  the  committee  held  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  during  such  times  as  the 
Congress  Is  In  session. 

Sec  6  The  committee  Is  authorized,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  or  the 
Classification  .^ct  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  ap- 
point and  (It  the  compen.'atlon  of  such  clerks. 
experts,  consultants,  and  clerical  and  steno- 
graphic assistants  as  It  deems  necessary  and 
advisable  The  committee  Is  authorized  to 
reimburse  the  members  of  Its  staff  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  the  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  them  In  the  performance 
of  the  duties  vested  In  the  committee  other 
than  expenses  In  connection  with  meetings 
of  the  committee  held  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  during  such  times  as  the  Congress 


Is  In  session  The  chairmen  of  the  various 
Senate  and  House  committees  referred  to  In 
subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section  of  this  res- 
olution may  assign  members  of  the  staffs  of 
such  committees  to  serve  on  the  staff  of  the 
committee,  without  additional  compensa- 
tion, except  for  the  reimbursement  of  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  such  staff  members  as 
prescribed  in  this  section 

Sec  7  The  expenses  of  the  contunlttee  shall 
be  paid  one-half  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  and  one-half  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  by  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee duly  authorized   by    the  chairman. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  re- 
ported that  on  today.  May  15.  1963,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  'S  1227)  author- 
izing the  Association  of  Universalist 
Women  i  a  nonprofit  corporation  in  the 
EMstrlct  of  Columbia)  to  consolidate  with 
the  Alliance  of  Unitarian  Women  '  a  non- 
profit corporation  In  the  State  of 
Massachu'^etts) . 


RECE>SvS  UNTIL  10  A.M    TOMORROW 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate, 
under  the  previous  order,  stand  In  re- 
cess until  10  am   tomorrow 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  lat  8 
o'clock  and  12  minutes  pm  >  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. May  16,  1963.  at  10  o'clock  am 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  15  'legislative  day  of 
May  13  >,  1963: 

The  following-named  persona  to  the  rank 
Indicated  In  the  US   Coast  Ouard: 

U  3   Coast  Guard 

To  be  lieutenants 
Wllhelm  A   Wulff  Billy  E  Murphy 

Robert  W   Miller  George  P  Merrltt 

John  M  Wyplck  Benjamin  E  Joyce 

R  >bert  D  St  Aubyn       Jarold  C  Carlton 

To  be  lieutenants  {funior  grade) 
J  \mes  L  Haas  Dom  Degnon,  Jr. 

Robert  I  Ivans  Marshall  H   Shytle 

William  E   Newland        Ralph  O  M<x)re 
John  A   Blanchard  Duane  A   Coppock 

Robert  A  Wombacher 

To  be  chief  warrant  officers.  W-4 

Lavlne  Hubert  George  D  Doll 

Eugene  P  Parley  Robert  C  Sykes 

Eugene  C  Colson  Charles  I  Carpenter 

Harry  A  Lessey  Jick  S  Breschlnl 

John  W  Stamback  Ernest  T  Blttman 

Arloy  P.  Jensen  Julian  R   Sherman 

Louie  W  Stanley  I-eo  V  Walsh.  Jr 

J/ick  D   Rodgers  Adrian  Pulcher 

Arch     D'  Grainger,  Jr  Shelbert  P  Creech 

Artell  B  Crowley.  Jr.  George  J  McKlnlock 

Lloyd  T  Twlford  David  A.  Smith 

Daniel  W   Cluff  Walter  S   Yeargaln 

Robert  C   .\Bhdon  Frederick  D  Mann 

H  irry  J   Backmi^n  James  W   Berry 

Morris  J   Marshall  William  P   Brock 

Hugo  A  Cruz  Dolly  Pulcher 

William  E   Hughes  Robert  P  Konrad 

Joseph  L  Richardson  Cornelius  A  Johnson 

Norman  R  Hundwln  Palmer  P  Ouarente 
John  T.  Mears.  Jr, 

To    be   chief    warrant    officers,    W-3 

Richard  D  Mellette        Dewey  P  Barfleld 
Eugene  L  Davis  Frank  J  Dlersen 


May  15 

Howard  Janke  Grover  C  Newh.,~ 

Fleming  C   Walker  WUllam  P  KxrtyP 

Harry  W  Perdue  "dwln  H.  QoiW^ 

Bin  M  Aldrldge  Lawrence  A  TmL 

Alfred  E  Sporl  James  aBokoi*/ 

Aubrey  R  Patten  Andrew  Yackovet.t, 

Robert  Jludlce  Richard  J  LAfUn^ 

Robert  B   Penny  Richard  P  McMim 

Frederick  J  Alios  Donald  R  Myen 

Carl  A  Carlson  FVederlck  R  Nirk-. 
Jack  K.  Halbert  son 

MelvlnO   McCoy  Clark  W   SUsus 

Richard  J   Zwally  Robert  E  Bonvm. 

Thomas  A  Gauld  Robert  L.  WlUlam,  t 

MelvinC  Mlze  George  O.  Bannln' 

Harlan  Montgomery  Nell  H  Rndsley 

Roland  A.  Woodward  Russell  R  Hickman 

Ernesto   Crlspl  Walter  W  Hake 

Edward  T  Rollins  Charles  J  j  McQr,t>, 

M  )rgaji  C    Hulto.  Jr  WUllam  T  Monw, 
Paul  P  Sherrlll  jr  "■ 
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To  be  lieutenant 


Charles  H   Buckley  Charles  O  Franklin 

James  A    Wlnalow  Arnold  S   Knudset 

Merle  L  Ccx;hran  Anton  J  Poydl  Jr 

Roger  O   Stanton  Herman  H  Keith 

Thor  B  Olson  Charles  R  Fowler 

Gilbert  Shaw  Melvln  Mldgett 

Stephen  T  Watson  Clyde  3.  Delanoy 

Slavko  Stoklch  Russell  H  Stockfletjj 

Dmald  W   McNaugh-  Robert  B  Collla* 

ton  Wilbur  B  Uncoln 

Harry  C.  Strother.  Jr  Paul  O  Patrlnos 

John  J  Lencmeyer  Wilfred  E  Cobb  Jr 

Thomas  M  HaU.  Jr  Joseph  C  Olmbl 

Roberto  Cameron  Wilton  A  Hocken- 
Tlmothy  J  Crowley  berry 

WUbert  D  B.  Williams  Dallas  W    Palmer 

Olos  P  Marshall  Cyril  L.  Pennelly 

Bruce  L  Slfford  David  C    Adklns 

Everett  J   Matteson  E>onald  W   Olson 

Earl  J   Wesner  Hollls  L    Beard 

Russell  A   Scruggs.  Jr  William  F  Queen 

John  H  Lledke  John  W   Lalne 

Thomas  D  Galllher  Andrew  J   Brovey 

John  H   Deboe  Robert  W    Conwkj 

William  B  Miner  James  P  Jones 

John  P  Minster  Robert  A   McC&rten 

William  A   Vasquez  John  C    Revels 
Roberto  McClanahan Raymond  E   ICsaker 

To  be  chief  warrant  officers.  W-2. 

Paul  W   Blcklng  Robert  T   Oray 

Russell  L    Holt  Warren  O   Berto 

WUllam  R    Greene  Henry  E   Brunei 

James  R    Reese  l.ysle  O   L.au8sadi 

Jerry  R    Cox  Jamie  Smith 

John  P  Hevener  Alston  H    White 

Geoffrey  H   Brlggs  D<inald  K    Byrd 

John  R   Cromwell  Delbert  P    Summen 

James  J    Torpey  Joseph  E   Bruce 

Kenneth  J    Sweeney  Raymond  R  Close 

Donald  R   Karwedsky  Frederick  P  DrzsJ 

Aloyslus  P    Seller  Daniel  M   Wlrrburfw 

Oscar  B    Hall  Allen  V    Walker,  Jr 

Eugene  E    Ockrassa  Joe  M    Clapp 

Earl  P    Moore  John  R    Bunn 

Eugene  O    Thorson  Edward  H    Mon«on 

Elmer  I.    Hicks  William  Jackson 

Edwin  J   Jona^,  Jr.  Frank    W     Kurta 

Benney  B    Bacon  Raymund    W    Nlckr- 
John  R  Scott,  Jr.  son 

Louis  J    Orebblen  Davis  Rogers 

James  "W"  Jay,  Jr.  Burr  K.  Vail 

John  R    McMahon  Wray  A    Stout 

Robert  L    Jacks  Wilbur  J    Hall.  Jr 

Wallls  N  Zimmerman  Earle   W    Dorr,  Jr 

Billy  Hopper  Clifford  E    Reeves 

Bobble  L   Bentley  Elmer  Berrlsh 

Wayne  E    Nunnen-  Gareth  H    StephensoB 

kamp  Carl  A   Powers 

Allle  C    Woodcock  Loyd  B    Reach.  Jr. 

Edward   E    Oodlewskl  Allen    W.   Crsven 

Edgar  L    Parker  Forrest  E   Colbsth 

George  E   Montfort  William  T.  Msck 

Dale  E    McElfresh  Thomas  P   Connell 

Arthur  L  Lucler  Jack  O   Albert 

Eugene  R    Amlong  Ernest  C   Moore  HI 

Richard  B   Pt^je  Howard  H   Holmsn 

Robert  J    Baker  Joe  L   Franklin 
Arnold  Brooks 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 

Edward  J   Ard 


Lawrence  R.  Montail 

To  be  lieutenants  junior  grade 
Richard  C.  Blnaley         Theodore  E.  Demlng 
Robert  M.  Ma&senburg  Karl  P.  Waseenberg 
Robert  G.  Rugur 

To  be  ensigns 

Anthony  Reld  Adams 

John  David  Adams 

Leo  David  Allen 

Nicholas  Heath  Allen 

David  Lewis  Andrews 

Kent  McParlane  Ballantyne 

Robert  Grandal  Bates 

William  Marshall  Baxiey  ,, 

William  Douglas  Bechtel 

Roger  LeRoy  Bering 

Denis  Jack  Bluett 

James  Dennis  Boyce 

Dennis  James  Brady 

David  Charles  Brostrom 

George  Herbert  Brown  UI 

George  Jack  Bufflcbcn.  Jr. 

Robert  WUllam  BurcheU 

Michael  Burdlan 

Peter  Conrad  Buslck 

Raymond  Harold  Canada.  Jr. 

WUllam  Albert  Carter 

Kevin  Timothy  Clancy 

David  Joseph  Connolly 

Ernst  Michael  Cummlngs 

Edward  Earl  DeMnzzlo 

Richard  I>ee  De  Vrles 


Ji^mes  Fonda  Dewey 
Robert  Peter  Dickenson 
Andrew  Franklin  Durkee,  Jr. 
Kurt  Louis  EOste 
Robert  Emmett  Fenton 
Thomas  Daniel  Fisher 
James  Wilson  Pry,  Jr. 
Forrest  Fred  Furaus.  Jr. 
Howard  Bernard  Gehrlng 
Gin  Reves  Goodman 
John  WUllam  Greason 
Michael  Edward  Greene 
Charles  Everett  Haas 
James  Campbell  Haldeman 
Jeffrey  Dean  Hartman 
Roger  WUllam  Hassard 
Ray  Albert  Heller 
Richard  J.imes  Heym 
Wayne  Kenneth  Hodsden 
Joseph  Henry  Hughes  III 
Michael  Jo,?eph  Jacobs 
Arthur  Elliot  Katz 
Nelson  Herbert  Keeler,  Jr. 
VlrgU  Francis  Keith.  Jr. 
Nelson  W^ayne  Koscheskl,  Jr. 
Robert  LeRoy  Kuhnle 
James  John  Lantry 
Robert  Edward  Leggett 
John  Edward  Llndak 
Ronald  Otis  MacFee         a* 
David  Terrence  Machamer 
Robert  Allen  Major 
Jame.s  Prancl?  McCahlll,  Jr. 
Karl  Warren  Mlrmak 


Carl  Richard  Mockler 
WUllam  Albert  Monson 
Charles  Bernard  Mosher 
Jerome  Pierce  MulUns 
Janaes  Aloyslus  Murray,  Jr. 
Dan  Allen  Nauman 
Harry  Donald  Nelson 
Philip  Randall  North 
Harvey  Francis  Orr 
Rudy  Kahl  Peschel 
Paul  David  Pierce 
Robert  Matthew  Pochman 
Stephen  Joseph  Ratey,  Jr. 
Karl  Lawrence  Reichelt 
Billy  Wayne  Richardson 
Arthur  Bishop  Shepard 
Daniel  Kane  Shorey 
Jan  Forest  Smith 
Warren  Dean  Snider 
John  Joseph  Soltys 
Dana  Wellman  Starkweather 
Michael  Peter  Studley 
Harry  Toshiyukl  Suzuki 
Barham  Foster  Thomson  m 
Murray  John  Towle 
Stephen  Terry  Ulmer 
Robert  Lawrence  Vence,  Jr. 
William  Burns  Waff 
Richard  Andrew  Walsh 
James  LeRoy  Webster 
Gerald  Francis  Woolever 
John  Richard  Yetke,  Jr. 
David  Allen  Young 
David  Reynolds  Zwlck 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tke  39th  AniuTer«*ry  of  FBI  Director 
Hoover 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  ojjio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1963 

Mr  DEVINE,  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  I  pointed  out  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  the  following  day, 
May  10,  1963,  marked  the  39th  anniver- 
sary dat«  of  the  apix)intment  of  John 
Edpar  Hoover  as  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

No  man  In  the  history  of  this  great 
Nation  has  en,1oyed  a  greater  reputa- 
tion for  integrity  and  devotion  to  public 
service  than  Mr.  Hoover.  His  continued 
service,  and  reappointment  by  the  suc- 
cessive Attorneys  General  since  1924, 
regardless  of  their  political  affiliation, 
amply  demonstrates  the  high  regard  in 
which  Mr.  Hoover  has  been  held  over 
thf  ycar.s. 

Moreover,  his  active,  objective,  and 
drvoted  .service  In  today's  operation  of 
the  FBI  continues  to  reflect  his  enthu- 
siastic and  vigorous  capabilities  to  re- 
main at  the  helm  of  the  Bureau  for  years 
to  come. 

The  FBI  stands  second  to  none  as  an 
efficient  organization  of  outstanding  men 
and  women  who  are  dedicated  to  public 
service  In  enforcement  of  laws  relating 
to  Federal  crimes,  as  well  as  protecting 
the  national  security  and  the  future  of 
.America. 

The  reputation  of  the  Bureau  stands 
ai  a  living  monument  to  the  man  who  is 


responsible  for  that  very  reputation — 
J.  Edf,'ar  Hoover — America's  marf  of 
Integrity. 


Salute  to  the  Emerson  Public  Library  of 
Emerion,  N.J. 


leaders  of  Emerson  who  contributed 
their  time  and  talents  to  the  success  of 
this  activity. 

This  fine  achievement  sows  the  seeds 
for  future  honors  and  should  be  an  In- 
spiration to  all  small  public  libraries 
throughout  the  State. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1963 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  an  in- 
formed people  can  do  much  to  advance 
the  cause  of  freedom.  One  of  our  in- 
stitutions, the  public  libraries,  is  making 
great  efforts  in  achieving  that  goal. 

I  should  like  to  salute  the  Emerson 
Public  Library,  of  Emerson,  N.J.,  one  of 
our  fine  libraries,  on  the  occasion  of 
their  having  received  an  honorable 
mention  award  of  $1,500  from  among 
97  libraries  in  competition  for  a  1963 
Book-of-the-Month  Award  to  small  pub- 
lic libraries. 

This  award,  in  recognition  of  meeting 
the  high  criteria  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  cites  the  Emerson 
Public  Library  for  providing  more  and 
better  library  services.  The  Emerson 
Library  is  the  first  in  New  Jersey  to 
receive  this  honor  since  the  award  was 
established  on  a  national  basis. 

By  being  selected  as  one  of  the  10 
outstanding  public  libraries  in  the  Na- 
tion, not  only  the  community  but  the 
entire  State  of  New  Jersey  is  enriched 
by  this  demonstration  of  library  leader- 
ship. I  am  mindful  too  of  the  whole- 
hearted   support    of    the    citizens    and 


Mrs.  Elmo  T.  Nottrand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or    WEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1963 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
scourge  of  cancer  is  a  problem  that  has 
deeply  affected  every  member  of  this 
Nation.  Its  eradication  is  the  goal  of 
everyone.  However,  some  people  have 
dedicated  more  time  to  the  eradication 
of  this  disease  than  others.  These  peo- 
ple, I  maintain,  should  be  given  recogni- 
tion of  the  highest  honor.  Such  a  per- 
son is  Mrs.  Elmo  T.  Nostrand,  17  Fair- 
view  Road,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island. 
N.Y.,  who  for  15  years  has  given  of  her- 
self unsparingly  as  a  volunteer  worker 
for  the  American  Cancer  Society.  Over 
the  years,  she  has  held  every  position  in 
the  Nassau  County  Chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society,  and  recently  she 
was  honored  by  t^e  American  Cancer 
Society  when  they  presented  her  their 
scroll  for  distinguished  service.  Because 
I  believe  in  the  importance  of  the  work 
that  this  good  lady,  with  her  many  oth- 
er thousands  of  associates  are  doing,  it 
is  my  pleasure  tcf  honor  her  by  reciting 
her  achievements  in  the  Record. 
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May  IS 

price  levels— which  they  will  operat* ,.« 
der  for  the  1964  crop  of  wheat 

This  law  was  sponsored  and  suddoi^ 
by   Members   of   the  Congress  who  , 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  f«rV 
ers  are  entitled  to  a  fair  level  of  in^' 
alonR  with  others  of  our  citizens  * 

Those  out  of  the  Congress  who  oDDfti. 
our    efforts    to    assure    reasonabV  VJ 
She  is  today  vice  president  of  the  Nassau     other  officers  of  the  Elkton  Jaycees,  are     stable   Income   for  wheat  fannen.   t 
division  of  the  American  Cancer  Society     to  be  complimented  on  the  development     proRram  that  also  forestalls  prod        ' 


On  March  21.  1963,  Mrs.  Nostrand  was 
awarded  the  American  CWicer  Society 
Bronze  Medal  for  Diatinguished  Service 
In  Cancer  Control.  There  were  13  such 
awards  given  in  the  United  States  by  the 
national  board  of  directors  of  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society — only  three  to 
women — one  woman  from  Philadelphia, 
one  from  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Nostrand. 


of  the  Elkton  Jaycees.  and  the  hope  Is 
that  other  young  people  from  Ellkton 
will  have  opportunity  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington in  this  program  to  spend  a  day 
with  their  Representative  In  Congress. 

Escorting  Barry  yesterday  was  Mr. 
Norman  Workman,  State  director  of  the 
Elkton  Jaycees.  Mr.  Workman,  as  well 
as     Herbert     Baugher,     president,     and 


and  chairman  of  their  volunteer  activ- 
ities for  the  district. 

Mrs.  Nostrand  has  been  active  as  a 
volunteer  with  the  Nassau  division  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  for  15  years, 
serving  in  all  volunteer  capacities  from 
village  crusade  block  worker  and  village 
crusade  chairman  to  her  present  posi- 
tions as  a  member  of  the  division  board 
of  directors,  vice  president  of  the  Nassau 
division,  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  chairman  of  volunteer  activi- 
ties for  the  Nassau  division. 

Mrs.  Nostrand  has  made  an  outstand- 
ing contnbutio.i  to  the  society  through 
the  development  of  a  volunteer  organi- 
zation and  local  cancer  units  which  con- 
duct the  year-round  education,  patient 
service  programs,  and  the  annual  Cancer 
Crusade. 

She  has  also  developed  a  year-round 
training  program  for  volunteers  in  all 
phases  of  the  society's  work. 

In  November  of  1960,  Mrs.  Nostrand 
was  one  of  seven  volunteers  in  the  United 
States  chosen  by  the  national  oCBce  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society  to  partici- 
pate ir.  a  1-week  special  conference  held 
in  Williamsburg.  Va.  This  conunittee  of 
seven,  along  with  members  of  the  na- 
tional staff,  studied  all  phases  of  volun- 
teer activity  in  the  society. 

Mrs.  Nostrand  was  the  recipient  of  the 
1960  Long  Island  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Club  Exceptional  Volun- 
teer Service  Award  in  honor  of  her  out- 
standing achievements  and  dedication  to 
the  Nassau  division  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society. 

Mrs.  Nostrand  has  put  In  over  500 
hours  each  year  in  volunteer  activities. 


Elkton  (Va.)  Jaycees  Encoarage  Student 
Interest  in  Government 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VTMattiXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1963 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day. I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from 
Barry  Hensley,  a  student  at  Elkton 
(Va.)  High  School,  who  was  selected  by 
the  school  faculty  to  spend  a  day  at  the 
Capitol  observing  the  legislative  process. 

Young  Mr.  Hensley  visited  a  commit- 
tee session  with  me.  accompanied  me  to 
the  Pentagon,  and  then  returned  to 
spend  most  of  the  afternoon  In  the 
House  galleries,  observing  the  proceed- 
ings on  the  floor. 

Barry  was  the  first  Elkton  student 
selected  to  participate  in  a  new  program 


of  this  fine  program  for  training  in  citi- 
zenship. It  is  Just  one  more  example  of 
the  enthusiasm  and  energy  to  be  found 
in  the  Jaycee  movement  for  any  proj- 
ect contributing  to  community  better- 
ment or  civic  awareness. 

Young  citizens  such  as  Barry  soon  will 
acquire  shares  in  the  responsibility  for 
carrying  forward  our  representative 
form  of  government,  and  it  seems  par- 
ticularly fitting  that  as  many  of  them 
as  possible  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
observe  firsthand  how  representative 
government  functions. 

The  syst<>m  is  not  faultle.ss,  we  know, 
but  improvements  have  a  direct  relation- 
ship to  the  breadth  of  public  concern 
for  the  eflfectiveness  of  a  mechanism 
which  remains  the  best  hope  of  repre- 
sentative, nonoppressive  government. 
It  is  to  the  Barry  Hensleys  that  we  must 
look  for  the  maintenance  and  advance- 
ment of  the  principles  of  individual 
freedom  on  which  our  governmental 
structure  Is  based,  and  I  salute  the  Elk- 
ton Jaycees  on  the  inauguration  of  this 
program  for  student  observation  of  the 
Congress. 


The    Wheat    Refercndam — Fanners 
Make  Free  Choice,  and  This  Will 
Final 


To 
Be 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or    NOtTH    CABOLJNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne!<day  May  15.  1963 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional wheat  referendum  will  be  held 
next  Tuesday.  May  21.  Farmers  then 
will  be  making  a  very  important  decision. 
They  will  cast  their  ballots  in  a  free  and 
democratic  election  to  determine  the  level 
of  wheat  prices  in  1964. 

If  662^  percent  of  the  wheat  farmers 
vote  "yes"  the  1964  price  for  the  greater 
part  of  their  production  will  be  $2  a 
bushel.  If  they  vote  "no"  there  will  be 
no  restriction  on  production,  surpluses 
will  build  up  again,  and  the  support  price 
will  be  only  $1.25  a  bushel — and  that  only 
for  those  who  abide  by  their  acreage  al- 
lotments. Those  who  do  not  stay  within 
their  planting  allocations  will  have  no 
price  protection  at  all.  With  a  "no" 
vote  and  no  effective  production  adjust- 
ment, supplies  would  be  such  that,  farm 
economists  predict,  the  market  price  for 
wheat  may  drop  as  low  as  $1  a  bushel. 

Last  year  we  passed  a  bill  which  gave 
farmers  the  opportunity  to  decide  the 
kind   of   program — and,    therefore,    the 


of   wa.steful   and   costly  surpluses    ha 
created  considerable  confusion  about  th* 
Congress  changing  that  basic  law 

Wheat  farmers  are  being  told  that  if 
they  vote  down  the  present  program 
the  Congress  will  pass  a  new  pie-ln-^' 
sky  type  of  wheat  program  for  the  I9«i 
crop.  This  is  pure  demagogery  t 
hope  that  no  wheat  producer  will  be  mt. 
led. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  give  tht 
House  an  example  of  what  happen^ 
under  very  similar  circumstances  in  the 
most  important  crop  grown  in  my  home 
State — tobacco. 

On  that  occasion,  in  1938,  tobacco 
growers  in  the  Flue-cured  belt  decided 
they  did  not  need  marketing  quota*  any 
more.  Not  a  majority  of  them  but 
enough  voted  "no"  so  that  marketr^ 
quotas  were  defeated  for  the  1939  crop 

The  resulting  overproduction— plua  the 
withdrawal  of  the  British  buyers  because 
of  impending  war  in  Europe — resulted  m 
Just  one  thing:  the  market  collapsed 
Things  got  so  bad  that  in  the  two  Caro- 
Unas,  where  the  crop  was  still  to  be  sold. 
the  markets  were  closed  entirely  by  the 
respective  Governors. 

Congress  took  the  position  that,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  tobacco  fannen 
had  voted  their  own  ruin,  they  had  made 
their  own  free  choice,  and  the  Congrta 
did  not  interfere  with  the  will  of  the  pro- 
ducers. 

A  referendum  was  subsequently  sched- 
uled to  determine  marketing  quotas  for 
the  1940  crop.  When  this  time  came 
growers  knew  then  for  certain  what  they 
wanted — and  so  did  everybody  else  Even 
businessmen  in  parts  of  the  Carol  nas 
took  out  paid  newspaper  space  and 
bought  radio  time  to  urge  a  "yes"  vote 

The  growers  did  vote  "yes"— 90  per- 
cent of  them.  And  in  every  referendum 
since  that  time  Flue-cured  tobacco  grow- 
ers have  voted  overwhelmingly  for  mar- 
keting quotas  with  price  protectloa 
They  have  not  made  the  same  mistake 
twice. 

Wheatgrowers  never  have  voted  down 
marketing  quotas. 

The  choice  they  have  on  May  21  1» 
exactly  the  same  one  they  have  had  in 
every  previous  referendum— marlcetim 
quotas  with  a  relatively  high  level  of 
price  supports,  or  no  quotas  and  price 
supports  at  50  percent  of  parity  to  co- 
operators  who  plant  within  their  acreage 
allotments. 

Propaganda  that  the  new  law  estab- 
lishes quotas  in  bushels  Is  untrue.  Quo- 
tas are  on  an  acreage  basis,  as  they 
always  have  been. 

Bushels  are  used  only  to  compute  the 
producer's  eligibility  for  the  $2  price  sup- 
port— exactly  as  they  are  used  to  com- 
pute payments  for  farmers  under  the 
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voluntary  wheat  and  feed  grains  pro- 
grams in  effect  in  1963. 

This  is  in  fact  the  most  nonrestrictive 
quota  law  the  Congress  ever  has  written. 
It  will  give  wheat  farmers  a  choice — at 
their  own  option — whether  to  plant 
wheat  or  feed  grains  on  their  wheat  acre- 
age, or  wheat  on  their  feed  grain  acre- 
age' No  other  quota  program  in  history 
has  provided  such  freedom  of  choice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  policy  in 
the  past  never  to  tell  a  farmer  how  he 
ought  to  vote  in  a  program  referendum, 
and  this  is  my  policy  today.  However, 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  I  do  feel  a  responsibility  to 
see  that  wheat  farmers  are  not  misled  by 
demagogery. 

Regardless  of  how  the  farmers  may 
vote  on  May  21.  the  law  has  been  passed 
and  the  die  is  cast  for  the  1964  crop  of 
wheat.  A  "no"  vote  in  the  referendum 
will  destroy  the  price  protection  for  the 
1964  crop  and  the  income  of  wheat  farm- 
ers will  fall  to  bankruptcy  levels. 

There  Is  no  plan  to  write  a  new  wheat 
law  for  the  1964  crop.  No  one  has  come 
forward  with  a  better  program  than  that 


now  being  presented  In  the  referendum. 
The  Congress  hsis  met  its  responsibility 
to  wheat  farmers.  The  determination 
on  the  level  of  1964  wheat  production  and 
prices  now  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  favor  no  Government 
controls  as  such,  on  agriculture.  I  do 
approve  of  the  Government  providing 
the  machinery  which  farmers  may 
use,  at  their  own  election,  to  hold 
their  production  in  line  with  market  re- 
quirements, as  industry  adjusts  Its  out- 
put to  market  demands.  I  favor  Gov- 
ernment price  stabilization  programs  for 
food  and  fiber  only  where  farmers  ap- 
prove and  are  willing  to  cooperate  In 
such  production  adjustments  programs 
as  will  prevent  market  gluts,  the  piling 
up  of  surpluses  and  large  costs  to  tax- 
payers. Farm  programs  of  the  last  30 
years  have  proved  that  when  farmers  re- 
ceive reasonable  Income  the  efficiency  of 
agriculture  increases  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  .'TO  that  today  Americans  are 
the  best  fed  people  the  world  over  and 
they  pay  a  smaller  part  of  their  income 
for  food  than  any  other  people  anywhere. 

[Ln  percent] 


Mistoari's  Sixth  DUtrict  Legislative  Poll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  R.  HULL,  JR. 

OF    MISSOtTBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  IS,  1963 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
completed  tabulation  of  the  returns  in 
my  annual  legislative  questionnaire  poll 
of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Missouri  and  a  majority  of  my  constitu- 
ents who  returned  questionnaires  indi- 
cated they  believed  deficit  spending  by 
the  Federal  CJovemment  should  be  ended 
before  tax  reductions  are  made. 

Proposals  providing  medical  care  to 
aged  through  the  social  security  pro- 
gram and  general  Federal  assistance  to 
public  schools  were  opix>sed  by  most  of 
the  persons  who  responded. 

Approximately  38.000  questionnaires 
were  sent  out  and  more  than  6,100,  or 
about  16  percent,  were  returned. 

The  results  follow: 


QuesUoDS 


1.  Nfedlcarf    Do  you  favor  bill  to  provide  part  paympnt  of  hospiul  costs  for  persons  over  65,  but  no  doctors'  bill,  through  increase  in  social  securltT? 

J.  Tax  cut    Do  you  believe  defldt  spending  by  Federal  Ooverninent  should  be  ended  before  tax  reductions  are  made?  

3   Forelm  aid:  Do  you  favor—  

(a)  Aid  proffranis  similar  to  those  In  the  past? 

fb)  Aid  In  allie*  but  no  a-ssistanoe  to  neutral  nations? .-I..IIIIIIIIIIII " ' 

(c)  No  forel?!)  aid  at  air I... I" III .11.11.. '.'."""'.        ' 

i.  Aid  toe<l«cation    I>o  you  favor  I'lll  to  provide  Federal  prants  for  school  construction  and  increased" teach e'rVsalaHes' 

f:  I'rban  afTalrs:  Do  you  favor  bill  to  provide  new  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Urban  AfTalrsand  Housinp?..  

t  Dome.itlc  Peace  Corps    Do  you  favor  bill  to  establish  group  whose  volunteer  members  would  perform  services  LnUnitedStatM'^mliarto'thoii'nnw 

performed  overseas  by  Peace  C  orps? «m»i  w  kuunc  uow 

7.  Farm  legislation    (ienenilly  speaking,  which  of  these  courses  do  you  beUeve  fanii  ieirtsiation  shouid  take 

(ay  Continue  pr.'s<'nt  programs  for  basic  commodities  under  which  price  supports  and  mandatory  acreage  allotments  are  provided  ifaoDroved  h-p  U 
of  f.'irmcr*  voting  in  referendum? _ .-  ^  h"     ^^r^  na^nnv^x^  uy  ■rt 

ft>)  ^"!'*]"J^',','\"*'  f'"''*'  ""PI^"^  ''"•'  acreage  allotments  for  basic  crops.sjiKsVitutlng'system  of  land'reVireme^^^^ 

(c)  Abolish  all  Federal  assistance,  acreage  allotments,  and  price  supjwrts  for  liasic  crotDS? ' 

Aarwers  to  question  .So.  7  by  operating  funnere:  " "" " " 

(a)  Continue  iiresent  programs >a 

(b)  Discontinue  price  supports "IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"'" " " 

(c)  Abolish  all  Federal  asristanoe ".'.'.'.'.'.\".'.'.'.'S."'.'".\ "" ' 

Answer?  to  question  No.  7  by  nonfanners:  " 

(a)  Continue  present  proftrttms . 

(b)  Discontinue  price  inipports IIIII"mmi"III"II"I *       

(c)  Abollsli  all  Federal  assistance .1."      " "  " 
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Keith  CoTelle  Retires  From  Okmulgee 
Tech 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATr\TES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1963 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  permission  at  this  time  to  express 
my  personal  appreciation  and  the 
thanks  of  thousands  to  a  friend  and 
fellow  Oklahoman  who  has  recently  an- 
nounced his  retirement  after  devoting 
the  major  part  of  his  life  as  an  educa- 
tor and  administrator. 

This  man  has  contributed  more  to  the 
field  of  technical  and  industrial  educa- 
tion than  perhaps  any  other  person  in 
the  Nation. 

Anyone  who  follows  the  great  work 
being  carried  on  today  in  technical  and 
industrial  education  knows  that  I  am 


speaking  of  Keith  Covelle,  who  will 
shortly  retire  as  director  of  Oklahoma 
State  Tech  at  Okmulgee. 

For  the  past  17  years — from  the  in- 
ception of  Okmulgee  Tech — Keith  Co- 
velle has  been  its  guiding  hand  as  di- 
rector, principal  educator,  and  tireless 
ambassador  of  good  will. 

Keith  Covelle  has  spent  nearly  half 
a  century  stressing  the  great  need  and 
importance  of  developing  the  trade  and 
technical  skills  of  our  citizens. 

His  deep  conviction  that  every  man 
should  be  trained  to  be  a  productive  citi- 
zen has  been  proven  true  in  the  great 
work  being  carried  on  at  Okmulgee 
Tech — and  every  member  of  our  society 
has  been  the  direct  beneficiary  of  this 
conviction. 

In  1946,  Keith  Covelle  left  his  position 
as  vocational  specialist  at  Oklahoma 
State  University  at  Stillwater  to  inaugu- 
rate his  ideas  at  Okmulgee  Tech.  He 
acquired  the  Army's  old  Glerman  Gen- 
eral Hospital  at  Okmulgee  to  be  used  for 
the  plant  facilities  and  opened  the  doors 


to  211  students  who  enrolled  in  11  diflfer- 
ent  trades. 

The  overwhelming  success  of  this  bold 
venture  in  a  relatively  imcharted  area 
of  education  Is  borne  out  by  the  num- 
ber of  graduates  from  Okmulgee  Tech 
and  the  strategic  positions  these  gradu- 
ates occupy  in  cities  and  towns  through- 
out the  United  States. 

During  the  past  17  years  of  Okmulgee 
Tech's  existence,  more  than  18,000  per- 
sons have  learned  a  trade,  business,  or 
occupation  in  the  school.  This  year  en- 
rollment Is  approximately  1,500  and  the 
school  operates  the  year  around  on  a 
three-semester  plan. 

The  success  of  trade,  technical,  and 
industrial  education,  not  only  at  Okmul- 
gee Tech  but  at  other  institutions 
throughout  the  Nation,  is  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  personal  leadership  and 
zeal  of  Keith  Covelle.  For  his  many 
friends,  admirers,  and  former  students, 
I  express  a  heartfelt  "thank  you." 

I  know  that  Keith  Covelle  can  justi- 
fiably  take  great  personal  satisfaction 
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In  JmowLDg  that  he  has  made  an  out- 
standlnir  contribution  to  society,  the  en- 
during benefits  of  which  stand  as  a 
living  tribute  to  him. 


Lotteries 

EXTENSION  OP  REKfARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NTW    TOKK 

IN  THX  HOnSJS  OP  RSPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  May  15.  19S3 

Mr,  CELLER-  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recobd.  I  Include  a  statement  I  made 
on  the  television  program,  "Congres- 
sional Conference"  broadcast  over 
WOR-TV,  channel  9.  New  York,  on  Sun- 
day, May  12.  1963.  concerning  the  recent 
New  Hampslilre  law  legalizing  lotteries. 
My  statement  follows: 

It  U  diiOcult  to  understand  how  the 
sovereign  State  of  New  Hampshire  could 
have  passed  a  law  legalizing  lotteries  The 
scandalous  history  of  lotteries  in  many  of 
our  States  during  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic  should  have  stayed  the  hand  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Governor  from  signing  this 
sweepstake  bUl.  That  history  Is  replete  with 
chicanery,  bribery,  and  plain  thievery. 
Tickets  were  forged,  races  were  rigged,  and 
proceeds  dlrerted.  Officials  were  corrupted. 
For  erample.  In  Louisiana,  a  New  York  syndi- 
cate was  organized  to  run  the  lottery.  It 
paid  some  $40  million  for  the  privilege  and 
reaped  the  staggering  reward  of  $2  bll- 
Uon.  It  accomplished  this  by  bribery  and 
all  manner  and  kinds  of  skulduggery.  Scan- 
dals mounted  until  the  sordid  bualneu 
became  a  stench  In  the  nostrils  of  decent 
citizens  and  the  Louisiana  lottery  law  w«a 
repealed  In  1894. 

Just  as  Louisiana  and  other  lottery  States 
could  not  prevent  syndicates  of  gamblers 
from  muscling  In.  New  Hampshire  will  not 
be  able  to  stop  mobsters  and  gangsters  from 
using  this  lottery  as  a  feeding  ground  for 
underworld  characters. 

This  ventxire  will  be  patterned  on  the  Irish 
Sweepstakes  and  will  be  based  on  two  horse 
races  a  year.  Tickets  will  cost  $3  and  a 
winner  could  collect  upward  of  i200.000  and 
tickets  will  be  sold  In  State-operated  liquor 
stores.  There  are  only  about  800.000  resi- 
dents of  New  Hampshire.  11  one-half  of 
theae  people  boxight  lottery  tlckete,  there 
would  be  lees  than  a  million  dollars  to  pay 
for  the  prizes  and  running  expenses,  making 
tiie  race  hardly  worthwhile.  New  Hampehlre, 
therefore,  will  depend  largely  on  the  sale 
of  tickets  to  tourists  and  out-of-State 
residents. 

New  Hampshire  faUs  to  reckon  with  her 
hoat.  There  are  on  the  statute  books  today 
Pederal  laws  passed  as  a  result  af  the  lottery 
scandals  which  deny  the  use  of  the  malls  to 
further  any  lottery.  Theae  laws  make  It  a 
crime  to  carry  lottery  tickets  across  State 
lines.  Newspapers  conveying  news  of  the 
lottery  rweepstakes  cannot  be  deposited  In 
the  malls.  Federal  statutes  regarding  lot- 
teries are  very  perraalTe  It  U  Illegal  to  use 
interstate  wire  communication  faclllUea  for 
transmlaalon  of  beta  or  betting  Information 
on  penalty  of  fine  or  imprlaonment.  Thera 
Is  a  similar  ban  on  foreign  lotteries  such  as 
the  Irish  Sweepatakea.  Also,  the  Poatmaster 
General  may  forbid  the  payment  to  a  person 
receiving  lottery  mall  or  winnings  aa  a 
result.  It  ta  alao  unlawful  to  broadcaat  any 
lottery  Information  on  radio  or  television. 
Thua.  Interstate  facllltlea  cannot  be  legally 


used  In  connection  with  lotteries.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  etatea  to  enforce  theae  laws  It  will 
be  dlOcult  to  do  so  but  aa  long  aa  they  are 
on  tba  atatute  booka.  tbay  moat  be  adhered 
to  and  aancUons  muat  be  Invoked  against  the 
offenders 

The  lottery  may  bring  New  Hampshire  easy 
money  to  meet  an  ever-rising  budget,  but 
who  are  the  victims?  The  poor  and  the  Indi- 
gent who  can  least  afford  It  Lottery  panders 
to  those  afflicted  with  the  disease  of  gam- 
bling The  hope  to  win.  however  remote.  Is 
ever  present  It  Is  wealth  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow.  It  Is  argued  that  we  have  bingo, 
parlmutuel  horse  racing,  therefore,  why  not 
a  lottery?  It  Is  true  we  have  forms  of  legal- 
ized gambllnK.  but  why  widen  the  oppor- 
tunities any  further'  What  we  have  Is  bad 
enough  Why  expand  the  encouragement  to 
easy  rlche.s.  to  the  wlll-o'-the-wlsp  of  ea?y 
money'  And  why  lure  racketeers  to  a  new 
legalized  form  of  g;.»mbllng''  New  Hamp- 
shire's example  may  be  followed  in  other 
States,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont  are 
already   considering  a   lottery    bill. 

Governor  King,  of  New  Hampshire,  prom- 
ises honest  admin Lstratlon,  I  tell  him  that 
It  win  take  a  miracle  If  he  can  have  any 
kind  of  honest  administration  of  a  lottery 
because  the  opportunities  for  crookedness 
are  so  pervasive. 
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The   Debt   Ceiling 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  T,  HANNA 

or    CAI.iroRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREHENTATTVE3 

Wednesday,  May  IS,  1963 

Mr  HANNA,  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  think  that  we  should  retain  the  re- 
quirement of  a  ceiling  on  the  national 
debt.  I  am  not  convinced  that  we  can 
consider  the  debt  celling  as  such  either 
as  a  valid  indicator  of  the  fiscal  condition 
of  the  US.  Oovemment  or  as  a  major 
tool  of  fiscal  policy  True,  requiring  a 
debt  limit  can  be  useful  If  It  focuses  the 
public  mind  on  the  general  problems  of 
fiscal  policy. 

We  must  remember,  however,  tliat  the 
debt  celling  is  only  a  minor  part  of  the 
whole  complex  fiscal  picture.  By  fo- 
cusing only  on  It  and  by  making  it  the 
whole  picture,  we  may  well  be  led  to 
promote  inflexible  policies  which  could 
cost  us  very  dearly. 

Today's  rapidly  changing  world  dic- 
tates flexibility  in  fiscal  matters  and  not 
tight  inflexibility.  Managing  the  Oov- 
emment's  fiscal  problems  Is  a  day-to-day 
operation  characterized  by  fluidity.  In 
this  context  setting  rigid  limits  on  the 
debt  can  force  the  administration  to 
deal  in  fiscal  subterfuge.  This  was  most 
graphically  demonstrated  during  the  Ei- 
senhower years  when  the  administration 
made  such  a  major  Issue  out  of  reducing 
the  debt  that  to  Increase  the  debt  celling 
naturally  was  embarrassing  even  when 
they  needed  the  money.  To  get  that 
money  the  administration  at  times  re- 
sorted to  devices  that  circumvented  the 
usual  appropriation  process  and  the  debt 
ceiling.  That  these  devices  of  subterfuge 
which  the  Eisenhower  administration 
was  forced  to  use  were  costly  is  clearly 
illustrated  by  the  figures  found  on  page 
11   of  the  Legislative   Analysis  of  H.R 


6009  by  Uie  American  Enterprise  In^ 
tute  in  a  paragraph  which  I  uow  mS" 
to  you.  ^'■»« 

The  AEI  notes  that— 

On  aeveral  recent  occaaloDa  thews  dMi 
were  spedflcally  used  to  clrcumvsat  thT^ 
oelUng.  In  1964.  for  Instance,  the  Cotaa!? 
ity  Credit  Corporation  went  Into  themo''^' 
market  and  borrowed  slightly  over  ii  h^ 
lion  m  short-terra  notes  and  turatMi  at 
money  over  to  the  Treasury,  Beca\«e  it 
the  CCC.  and  not  the  Troaaury  d«na  ^ 
borrowing.  Interest  rates  were  higher  ^ 
cording  to  one  estimate,  the  addlUonai  cm 
of  thu  operaUon  was  about  $10  miuioo  i 
1957  and  1958.  during  the  debt  ceUlM  am 
cuUles  of  that  period,  the  Federal  Kau^^ 
Mortgage  Association  was  utlllMd  t»  t  tZ 
between  to  provide  cash  for  the  T>«Mm 
Fannie  Mae  borrowed  by  Issuing  iti  ZZ 
notes  and  the  coat  of  this  operation  via  ma 
to  have  amounted  to  approximately  ta4  mu 
Hon  more  than  would  have  been  paui  u  ^^ 
Treasury  had  done  the  borrowing  itself  iv. 
Federal  Government  used  Its  secondary  Unei 
of  credit  and  —as  a  result — paid  a  hlgto 
cost  for  this  credit  From  time  to  tline^ 
Treasury  has  alao  tiimed  some  of  lu  goit 
Into  new  money  to  meet  debt  celling  Hse*; 
problems.  This  occurred  In  1953  and  acua 
In  early  1958,  and  can  be  said  to  have  hs^ 
undesirable  effeot,s  upon  our  gold  stock. 

Tliis  should  not  be  construed  as  in 
argument  for  unlimited  spending  and  a 
ceilingless  debt.  It  is  simply  a  case  for 
allowing  the  administration  the  neces- 
sary flexibility  to  manage  the  debt  efD- 
ciently  and  properly  in  order  to  get  the 
money  it  needs  to  keep  going.  Certainly 
no  one  is  more  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems generated  by  the  debt  than  I  am 
The  service  charges  on  the  debt  which 
are.  after  all.  the  real  burden  here  not 
constitute  the  second  highest  Item  in  the 
budget  surpassed  only  by  expenditures 
for  national  defense.  This  means  that 
money  which  could  be  spent  in  the  pri- 
vate economy  or  on  useful  and  needed 
public  projects  is  being  drained  off  Into 
servicing  the  debt.  Moreover,  the  inter- 
est on  the  Federal  debt  represents  a 
drastic  shift  in  wealth  from  the  lower  ui- 
come  groups  to  the  higher  Income  sec- 
tors of  the  economy. 

Certainly  then,  the  burden  of  the  debt 
Is  of  Rreat  concern  to  me.  However,  I 
believe  tliat  the  proper  way  for  Congress 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  debt  and 
fiscal  policy  is  through  the  appropria- 
tion process  not  by  clamping  costly  rigid- 
ity on  the  national  debt.  To  appropriate 
money  for  the  administration  and  then 
to  force  the  administration  into  expen- 
sive subterfuge  through  debt  ceilings  is 
downright  irresponsible  and  Congress 
should  not  do  it. 
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Congress  Mast  Pats  Effectire  Cnil  RifMi 
LepsUtioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or  mw  TOEK 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  RBPRKSENTATT\'I8 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1963 

Mr.  GILBERT     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
cluding in  the  CoircRXssiONAL  Rcoots  my 


statement  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, of  which  I  am  a  member,  on  the 
important  subject  of  civil  rights.  The 
statement  follows: 

gTATEMBNT  BT  HoN,  Jacxib  H,  Gn.BrHT,  or  New 
York.  Mat  8.  1963 
jlr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
esteemed  chairman  of  our  committee  for 
scheduling  hearings  on  the  numerous  legis- 
lative proposals  relating  to  the  various  as- 
pects of  civil  rights  which  are  now  being 
considered. 

In  my  recent  statement  to  the  general  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  on  the  subject  of 
equality  of  opportunity  In  emplojTnent.  I 
pointed  out  that  Inasmuch  as  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  was  signed  100  years 
ago,  It  Is  high  time  that  we  proceed,  with 
alacrity,  to  do  the  Job  that  should  have  been 
done  generations  ago.  The  legislation  here 
under  consideration  Is  of  equal  Importance, 
and  the  same  urgency  for  prompt  and  ef- 
fective action  exists.  Every  vestige  of  dls- 
crlmlnaUon  based  on  race,  color,  religion, 
nsUon  origin,  or  ancestry,  must  be  com- 
pletely wiped  out — and  without  delay. 

I  feel  certain  that  you.  my  colleagues,  are 
sickened,  as  I  am,  by  the  current  newspa- 
per headlines  and  pictures  describing  the  re- 
cent outrage  In  Alabama.  The  violation  of 
human  rights  In  Alabama  Is  causing  grave 
harm  to  all  Americans,  and  Irreparable 
damage  to  our  Nation's  prestige  on  the  Inter- 
national scene  has  been  Inflicted,  The 
barbarities  committed  by  Alabama  police  au- 
thorities against  Negro  and  white  demon- 
strators for  clvU  rights,  the  use  of  police 
dogs  and  high  pressure  fire  hoses  to  sub- 
due schoolchildren  as  well  as  adults  Is  In- 
deed a  national  disgrace.  The  Jailing  and 
placing  In  detention  homes  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  teenagers  and  even  younger  school- 
children because  they  are  merely  demanding 
their  birthright  of  freedom  must  bring  a 
blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  every  rlght- 
Ihlnklng  American. 

All  these  disgraceful  and  Inhuman  pro- 
ceedings are  now  front-page  news  in  Europe, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  they  are  being 
played  up  In  Africa  and  Asia.  We  can  be  cer- 
tain that  the  Communists  will  capitalize  on 
these  latest  sins  against  our  Negro  citizens; 
what  powerful  propaganda  we  are  furnishing 
them.  We  must  remember  that  the  United 
SUtes  Is  the  most  thoroughly  reported  coun- 
try in  the  world,  and  to  the  world  we  have 
proclaimed  and  professed  to  have  high  stand- 
ards of  equal  opportunity  and  treatment  for 
all  our  citizens.  When  those  abroad  see  these 
horrible  pictures,  how  Incongruous  and  how 
Inconsistent  our  efforts  to  promote  the  demo- 
cratic Ideal  must  seem;  how  deceptive  they 
must  consider  us  when  we  ask  the  new 
emerging  nations  to  emulate  us  and  our  form 
of  government. 

We  miist  recognize  that  a  revolution  Is 
underway  throughout  our  country;  every 
large  city  Is  fearful  of  the  Increasing  racial 
tensions  now  prevalent.  We  can  no  longer 
close  our  eyes  and  hope  that  the  trouble  will 
go  away;  it  will  not.  Negroes  and  other 
minority  groups  have  reached  the  end  of 
their  patience  over  the  Insurmountable  bar- 
riers which  still  keep  their  lives  segregated 
and  submerged;  which  prevent  their  obtain- 
ing Jobs,  promotions,  decent  housing,  and 
education.  They  are  tired  of  the  degreda- 
tions  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  for 
so  long.  They  are  now  demanding  the  full 
equality  and  freedom  guaranteed  them  un- 
der our  Constitution,  and  they  mean  to  have 
them. 

My  bills,  H  R  187.  HM.  5603,  H,R,  5604,  and 
H  R  185  are  before  our  committee  now.  H.R. 
187  provides  for  the  better  assurance  of  the 
protection  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  other  persons  within  the  several  States 
from  mob  violence  and  lynching.  In  my 
opinion.  It  la  most  Important  that  this  pro- 


tection be  provided  to  assure  that  no  citizen 
win  be  deprived  of  his  right  to  orderly  pro- 
ceedings under  the  law  and  that  no  person 
will  suffer  violence  or  death  at  the  hands  of 
vengeful  mobs. 

My  bills  H.R.  5608  and  HJl.  6604  are  identi- 
cal with  those  introduced  by  our  chairman; 
I  Introduced  them  to  Indicate  my  strong  sup- 
port of  the  legislation.  HM.  5603  Includes 
four  specific  provisions  which  would  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  the  President; 
It  would  correct  many  abuses  and  lessen  the 
delays  which  many  citizens  face  In  attempt- 
ing to  exercise  their  right  to  vote.  It  would 
establish  a  presumption  In  voting  suits  that 
any  person  who  has  completed  the  sixth 
grade  in  an  accredited  school  where  Instruc- 
tion Is  predominantly  In  the  English  lan- 
guage possesses  sufBclent  literacy  to  vote  In 
any  Federal  election. 

Hit.  5604  would  extend  the  ClvU  Rights 
Commission  for  4  more  years  and  would  au- 
thorize It  to  serve  as  a  national  clearing- 
house to  provide  civil  rights  Information  and 
technical  assistance  to  requesting  agencies. 
It  would  also  make  It  possible  for  the  Com- 
mission to  concentrate  Its  efforts  upon  those 
problems  within  the  scope  of  existing  law 
which  require  the  most  attention. 

H.R.  185  prohibits  the  application  of  un- 
reasonable literacy  requirements  with  respect 
to  the  right  to  vote  and  provides  that  an 
arbitrary  or  uiu-easonable  test,  standard,  or 
practice  with  respect  to  literacy  shall  mean 
any  requirement  designed  to  determine  liter- 
acy, comprehension.  Intelligence,  or  other 
test  of  education,  knowledge,  or  understand- 
ing. In  the  case  of  any  citizen  who  has  not 
been  adjudged  an  incompetent,  who  has 
completed  the  sixth  primary  grade  in  a  school 
accredited  by  any  State  or  by  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia.  This  would  assure  voting 
rights  now  denied  to  millions  of  our  citizens. 
I  urge  this  committee  to  discharge  its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  countless  Americans  whose 
rights  are  now  denied  them  and  who  must 
look  to  us  for  help.  I  urge  that  we  approve 
strong,  effective,  civil  rights  legislation,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  recog- 
nize its  clear  duty  to  enact  It  Into  law. 
Only  by  laying  a  firm  foundation  of  equality 
and  freedom  now  can  we  hope  to  build  here 
the  true  democracy  and  a  society  which  rec- 
ognizes the  equality  of  all  of  our  citizens, 
all  of  which  we  profess  to  have  now  but  In 
reality  do  not  have.  The  moment  of  truth 
has  come;  crisps  are  upon  us  which  must  be 
met  by  law  and  order;  Federal  action  Is  re- 
quired to  avert  catastrophe.  When  Indi- 
vidual States  refuse  to  recognize  their  re- 
sponsibilities, then  the  Pederal  Government 
must  take  the  Initiative  in  providing  the 
eqtiallty.  protection,  and  rights  to  all  citizens 
as  guaranteed  under  our  Constitution. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1963 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  8.  my  very  able  and  long-time 
friend,  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Demo- 
crat, of  Illinois,  made  an  excellent  speech 
concerning  recent  developments  with 
respect  to  rail  mergers.  Senator  Doug- 
las' thought-provoking  words,  and  artis- 
tic oratory.  I  am  told,  were  the  highhght 
of  the  convention  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  in  Detroit,  before 


whom  he  spoke.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  with  the  glowing  reports  which 
I  have  received  about  our  colleague  from 
Illinois,  but  in  addition,  I  am  most  grate- 
ful to  him  for  his  acceptance  of  this 
speaking  task  at  the  last  minute  when 
it  appeared  that  a  virus  J  had  contracted 
would  not  permit  me  to  address  the 
brotherhood  on  the  historic  occasion  of 
its  100th  anniversary. 

I  want  to  say  I  was  most  disappointed 
that  I  could  not  be  out  in  Detroit  with 
my  good  friends  from  railway  labor,  but 
that  my  thoughts  were  indeed  with  them 
at  what  I  have  since  learned  was  a  tre- 
mendously successful  convention. 

Mr.  President,  the  speech  given  by  my 
friend  from  Illinois  is  a  most  important 
one  with  respect  to  the  railroad  merger 
problem.  It  not  only  brings  us  up  to 
date  on  what  has  been  happening,  it 
emphasizes  the  increasing  strength 
which  "public  interest"  forces  have  been 
marshaling  to  straighten  the  record,  and 
to  work  for  a  sensible  solution  to  rail- 
road redevelopment.  Because  of  the 
wisdom  and  vital  facts  contained  in  the 
speech.  I  should  like  to  ask  for  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  so  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  can  benefit  from  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text  of  Speech  by  Senator  Patjl  H,  Douglas, 
Demooeat  of  Illinois,  Before  the  Broth- 
erhood OF  Locomotive  Engineers.  Detroit, 
Mich. 

For  over  2  years  now,  the  American  rail- 
road industry  has  been  carrying  on  an  ex- 
traordinary public  relations  campaign  to 
convince  the  public  that  giant  railroad 
mergers,  however  they  are  merged,  are  an 
Immediate  necessity  and  must  be  approved. 
We  have  been  warned  almost  dally  by  rail- 
road spokesmen  that  these  mergers  are 
crucial  because  there  Is  an  Impending  finan- 
cial crisis  In  their  Industry.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  we  find  that  most  of  the  larger  rail 
trunkllnes  are  substantially  wealthy,  that 
their  earnings  are  considerably  better  than 
their  publicity  would  have  us  believe,  that 
traffic  has  Increased  over  prior  years,  and 
that  their  net  total  investment  In  road  and 
equipment  Is  at  an  alltlme  high. 

We  have  been  lectured  by  railroad  officials 
about  the  great  need  to  combine  systems  In 
order  to  shrink  rail  service  In  the  Interest 
of  greater  profits.  They  talk  of  ripping  up 
trackage  and  facilities,  laying  off  workers  and 
eliminating  Jobs,  and  re<luclng  freight  and 
passenger  schedules  when,  at  the  same  time, 
our  economic  scholars  and  political  leaders 
are  pleading  for  expanded  growth.  Increased 
employment  and  the  diversification  of  plants 
and  Industries  to  encourage  regional  devel- 
opment, all  of  which  goals  depend  upon  the 
expansion,  not  the  contraction,  of  trans- 
portation. 

We  have  been  counseled  by  railroad  fi- 
nancial and  economic  experts  on  the  need 
to  eliminate  competition  among  major 
trunkllnes,  and  to  develop  regional  monopo- 
listic rail  systems  with  little  or  no  public 
Interest  regulation.  We  have  received  this 
counsel,  when  at  the  same  moment  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  our  Government  is  advo- 
cating a  transportation  policy  which  will 
promote  and  protect  balanced  competition, 
not  only  between  railroads,  but  between  rail- 
roads and  other  modes  of  transport. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  by  the 
railroads  In  this  country  to  get  across  the 
message  that  the  Nation's  existing  trunkllne 
carriers    must    be    consolidated    Into    huge 
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monopolUtlc  vyBtems.  and  that  their  capaci- 
ties and  servloea  mast  b«  reduced  and  re- 
formed to  put  these  public  service  carriers 
on  a  proflt  basis  slTnllar  to  manufao- 
turtnc  and  other  Industrlea.  As  one  spokea- 
man  for  raUroad  Interests  has  told  the  Con- 
gress, "despite  (the  railroads')  'public  utility 
status,'  we  cannot,  under  present  mar- 
ket conditions,  expect  tbe  railroads  to  subsi- 
dize social  goals  any  more  than  we  expect 
this  of  industry  generally."  (Testimony  of 
Merrill  J.  Roberts,  representing  the  Associ- 
ation of  American  Railroads,  before  Senate 
Antltrxist  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee.  June 
18,  1962.) 

In  asserting  this  position,  the  big  railroads 
are  saying.  In  effect,  that  they  Intend  to  pur- 
sue  a   reorganization  of  their  Industry  pri- 
marily to  the  advantage  of  railroad  owners 
and  lenders,  and  only  secondarily  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the   public.     Their  merger  pro- 
posals   which    are    now    before    the    ICC    for 
approval  represent  little  more  than  an  Indus- 
try plan  for  nionopoly  control  of  the  trans- 
portation Industry.    There  have  been  no  al- 
ternative plans  proposed,  and  no  attempt  to 
study  or  Investigate   socoe   better  approach 
Seventy-flve  percent  of  the  assets  of  the  Na- 
tion's  raliroculs   are   now   Involved   In   these 
industry    plans.      Railroad   management    has 
taiten    advantage   of   the   premerger    climate 
which  has  been  building  over  the  past  few 
years,  and  have  decided  that  the  time  Is  now 
ripe   to   obtain    a   restructuring   of   the   rail 
network.    Personally.  I  think  the  time  Is  long 
overdue  when  the   railroads  could   compete 
more     effectively      with      their      opposition 
through   such    things   as   trainload   rates.     I 
would  have  no  objection  to  an  orderly  bal- 
anced reaUnement  of  systems  similar  to  that 
propoeed  during  the   lOTO's.  or  even  subse- 
quent proposals,  but  that  Is  not  the  way  It 
Is    being    done    today        Aa    Senator    Esns 
KET.^TTvrai  said   recently   In   a  speech  on   the 
Senate  floor,  February  28.  1963.  and  I  qtiote 
It  here  becatise  It   sums   up   excellently   the 
transportation   pattern   which   the   big  rail- 
roads are  attempting  to  force  on  this  Nation: 
"The    Industry    pattern    Is    to    merge    the 
strong   with    the   strong     create   monopolies, 
shrink  capacity,   and   squeeze  out  Increased 
profits,  leaving  the  poorer  roads  to  their  own 
demise  and  loss  of  service  to  the  commnnl- 
ttea     affected.     This     is     negative     business 
thinking,  and  it  la  dangerous  to  a  growing 
ootmtry.     It  te  a  type  of  planning  which  U 
not  In  the  public  Interest      It  la  a  long  step 
ta  the  direction  of  concentration  of  private 
ecoDonlc.  social,  and  political  power.     It  Is 
Inimical  to  our  basic  concepts  of  competltlTs 
enterprise  and  buaineas  freedom.     But  moat 
of  all.  if  these  Industry  plans  are  allowed  to 
be  consummated,   there  will   be  no  turning 
back   to  try   It   a  better   way.     The   pattern 
and  policy  of  stxrface  trans|x>rtatloo  for  the 
future    wtU    be    Irrevocably    determined    by 
the   tirpe   of    reorganization   presently   con- 
templated by  the  rail  Industry.     That  pat- 
tern   Is   monopoly,   and   that   policy   Is   rail- 
road dominance   to  the  detriment  of  other 
modes  of  transportation   " 

I  know  you  are  all  by  now  quite  aware  of 
the  problem  created  by  the  pnjposed  rail- 
road consolidations  and  mergers.  Tou  know 
by  this  time  it  will  mean  the  loss  of  many 
Jobs — 300.000  employees  are  estimated  to  be 
affected  by  present  merger  plans.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  go  through.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  miles  of  trackage  are  to  be  ripped  up. 
Hundreds  of  stations  are  to  be  abandoned. 
Many  communities  will  be  left  without  serv- 
ice. Large  areas,  rural  and  industrial,  will 
be  reduced  to  secondsiry  line  stations.  The 
great  potential  of  a  great  nation  may  be 
nipped  In  the  bud  by  these  private  planners 
who  want  only  to  cut  down  transportation 
service  m  Xttm  Interests  of  profit  and  monop- 
oly power. 

Howavat.  my  friends,  in  the  last  3  years 
there  has  developed  slowly,  but  persutently, 
a  vital,   moving   force  of   challenge    to    this 


grand  design  of  the  railroad  Industry.  It  Is 
a  challenge  which  comes  from  the  people, 
and  In  many  ways  represents  a  growing  trend 
in  this  country  with  respect  to  economic  and 
social  decisions.  It  Is  the  voice  of  the 
public  Interest  which  Is  flnding  Its  way  Into 
regulatory  commission  proceedings,  adminis- 
tration decisions,  congressional  studlee — a 
voice  too  long  muffled  by  Industry-oriented 
agencies  and  past  executive  leaders.  I  doubt 
whether  the  railroad  Industry  ever  expected 
this  voice  to  be  so  strong  In  this  particular 
field,  to  be  represented  by  such  a  variety  of 
spokesmen,  and  to  reach  such  intensity  as 
exists  today  And  It  Is  this  voice  which  may 
well  turn  the  promergcr  tide 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  Interest  to  all  of  us. 
let  me  review  some  of  the  events  over  the  last 
year  or  so  which  have  contributed  measur- 
ably to  the  development  of  this  new.  aggres- 
sive public  challenge  to  the  railroads'  efforts 
to  restructtire  our  transportation  plant  on 
their  own  terms. 

First.  It  was  railway  labor  which,  spread 
thin  In  money  and  manpower,  and  going  far 
beyond  Its  own  expertise,  sought  to  take  on 
the  voliime  of  self-serving  opinion,  statistics, 
and  other  economic  data  which  was  literally 
poured  Into  the  records  of  these  massive 
merger  cases  by  petitioners  before  the  ICC. 
Neither  labor  nor  the  communities  and 
smaller  shipper  organizations  which  sought 
to  raise  the  public  Interest  Issue  were  strong 
enough,  or  well  organised  enough  to  meet 
the  fasC-movlng  power  of  the  big  railroads 
and  their  many  lawyers  who.  with  the  help 
of  some  friendly  bearing  examiners,  were  In- 
tent upon  getting  the  mergers  processed  as 
soon  as  possible  and  up  to  the  Commission 
for  rubberstamp  approval. 

ThU  plight  of  these  public  Interest  pro- 
ponents at  the  earlier  stages  of  the  big 
merger  cases  before  the  Commission  was  de- 
scribed vividly  by  Conunlsslon  experts  In 
their  staff  study  of  "Railroad  CcHisolldatlons 
and  the  Public  Interest"  published  only  1 
year  ago  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission.    These  experts  stated: 

"Proponents  and  opponents  of  Individual 
mergers  present  their  views  adequately  in 
most  Instances,  but  no  votoe  speaks  before 
the  Conunlsslon  for  the  public  as  a  whole 
In  rail  consolidation  cases.  Thus  the  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  whether  the  Oommlsslon 
receives  all  of  the  evidence  It  requires  re- 
specUng  the  overall  public  Interest  as  differ- 
entiated from  the  various  private  Interests." 
No  voice  spoke  for  the  public — even  the 
Commission's  staff  admitted  this.  No  voice 
spoke  for  the  communities,  the  little  ship- 
pers, the  unemployed,  the  consumers,  the 
local  governments,  the  people,  and  agencies 
whoae  social  and  economic  powers  stand  to 
be  destroyed  or  improved  substantially  with 
the  reorganization  and  reallnement  of  our 
railroad  and  transport  network. 

However,  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
become  concerned  with  these  rail  merger 
proposals.  It  asked  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  a  general  Investigation  of 
eastern  rail  mergers,  and  for  a  policy  with 
respect  to  consolidations  In  general.  This 
was  rejected.  Like  labor,  the  Department 
was  apparently  spread  thin,  but  It  managed 
to  get  observers  at  the  merger  hearings. 
Lately  the  Department  has  stepped  up  Its 
participation  to  full-time  staffs  In  the  merger 
cases  An  Office  of  Public  Counsel  has  been 
established  to  consider  complaints,  and  to 
prepare  Interventions.  In  many  branches  of 
regulation.  The  Department  Is  now  directly 
concerned  not  only  with  antitrust  safe- 
guards, but  with  the  protection  of  oommu- 
nltles  and  the  improvement  In  the  lives  of 
people,  and,  of  tht  greatest  Importanoe.  the 
development  of  a  record  of  evidence  at  the 
agency  level,  so  that  theae  economic  and 
social  decisions  can  be  made  In  the  public 
Interest. 

As  an  example  of  the  results  of  Justice 
Department  digging  In  these  case*,  tt  has 
now   filed    briefs    opposing    or   attacking   aH 


May  IS 

major  merger  applications  or  decUlons  txr^ 
that  of  the  PennsylvanU-New  York  Obb2?* 
where  the  hearings  have  not  ended  a^ 
case  ( the  B.  *  O  -O  *  O.  applicaUon)  w  w 
Ing  challenged  by  the  Department  to  t!^ 
Federal  couru  on  the  ground  that  the  fW* 
mission  rendered  a  Judgment  unsupoo?! 
by  the  evidentiary  record.  Thus  the  Ji»bl!. 
Department  U  asserting  iteelf,  ilnally^rtfj 
vigor  to  protect  our  public  from  the  daa«m 
of  monopoly  and  railroad  contractlQ^!! 
service.  -"*««»  of 

Congress  Is  now  alarmed,  and  stront  W 
Islatlon  Is  being  proposed  to  halt  thiiroo 
Unuing  movement  to  decide  these  m««!i 
cases  and  Instead  to  conduct  an  la»«^I^ 
tlon  Into  the  problem.  Led  by  my  gooTiSi 
long-time  friend.  Senator  Estm  Kxr*vmta 
the  Senate  and  the  ranking  EepuUui^ 
member  of  the  House  Commerce  Comaitu. 
Representative  Johk  Bxnn¥tt,  from  nm 
State,  this  call  to  congressional  action  u  In 
creasing  In  lU  Intensity. 
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Last  session,  the  Senate  Anutrust  tu 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  conducted  a  pnUw 
series  of  hearings  Into  ths  railroad  mmtm 
problem.  They  called  before  their  bodynni 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  and  experlsoM 
railroad  experU  of  the  day  The  nujontT 
of  this  subcommittee,  after  analyzing  arm 
1.650  pages  of  hearing  record,  ooneloM 
that  the  situation  was  so  serious  as  to  *v 
rant  an  Immediate  moratorium  on  rail  bm. 
ger  decisions  by  the  IOC  and  a  "penetratlH 
Inquiry-  by  Congress  Into  the  need  forilj! 
dltlonal  public  Interest  criteria  and  mt^- 
guards  which  should  be  met  before  ant 
merger  oould   be  approved. 

That  subcommittee  report,  which  la  mj 
opinion  Is  one  of  the  more  oomprehenMn 
rep-irta  on  basic  economic  problems  rrmttt^ 
from  a  oongreaslonal  committee,  chaifad 
that  the  IOC  lacked  the  ability  to  protect  tkt 
public  interest  In  passing  on  railroad  e<»- 
Bolldatlons.  It  scolded  the  OommlsstOB  for 
refusing  to  define  any  policy  with  respect  to 
railroad  merger.  It  questioned  the  proMi 
of  deciding  these  crucial  economic  Ivga 
through  the  "adversary"  eaae-by-caae  meth- 
od, especially  where  petitioners'  erldence  en 
many  time*  not  tested  by  any  slgnlfloani  ojy- 
position.  It  produced  substantial  erldenei 
that  the  so-called  financial  plight  of  tbt 
railroads  which  the  railroad  Industry  hu 
been  raising  as  the  specter  of  Its  deterlon- 
tlon  was  In  no  way  as  serious  as  aUcfid 
Finally,  this  report  recommended  ths  lacln- 
slon  of  specific  antitrust  safeguards  la  ttw 
Interstate  Commerce  Oommlaslon  Act  to  it- 
sure  this  Nation  that  mergers  would  only  bi 
approved  on  the  basis  of  preserving  tod 
strengthening  competition  between  rallnai 
systems  and  the  development  of  balanced 
economic  power  for  the  enhancement  of  com- 
petition between  all  modes  of  transport. 

Now  I  am  pleased  to  observe  that  legWt- 
tlon  Is  being  Introduced  by  my  ooUeac* 
Senator  Vawck  HAmtx.  Democrat,  of  Indltni, 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  select  eoo- 
mlttee  of  the  Senate  t«^make  a  fall-sctli 
Investigation  not  only  of  Che  financial  etm- 
dltlon  of  the  AmerlcAn  railroads  but  of  tht 
merger  problem  and  the  matter  of  Just  whst 
large  financial  Interests  own  or  control  thi 
Nation's  railroads. 

Just  last  weekend,  some  nine  New  Inj- 
land  Senators  sent  a  letter  to  President 
Kennedy  petitioning  him  for  a  special  itodj 
to  be  made  by  the  Commerce  Department 
with  respect  to  the  Impact  of  the  presentlT 
proposed  rail  merger  upon  New  England'i 
traniiportatlon  future.  It  Is  Indeed  under- 
standable that  these  Senators  are  concerned 
over  the  future  of  their  area  of  the  countTT 
The  proposed  New  York  Central-Penniyl- 
vanla  merger.  If  approved,  could  well  pl»<» 
a  nKKiopoUsUc  ring  of  rail  transportaXloD 
around  New  Kngland  and  ths  opportualt; 
for  growth  and  transport  improvement  f« 
this  region  would  ke  subservient  to  ths  wtiia 


and  caprice  of  this  extraordlnarUy  large  raU 

'^must  also  mention  that  the  President's 
interagency  Committee,  which  was  speciaUy 
Seated  to  formulate  adminlstraUon  policy 
\n  transporUUon  mergers  recently  came 
'orth  with  the  warning  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  must  maintain  oom- 
oetitlon  and  prevent  monopoly  to  the 
Neatest  extent  feasible  In  passing  on  these 
merger'  cases  This  Conmaittee  said  that 
Oie  public  Interest  concept  implies  competi- 
tion between  carriers  In  the  same  mode  of 
fransportatlon  as  well  as  between  different 
modes  It  further  warned  that  each  pro- 
Doaed  merger  must  be  considered  In  the  light 
oflongrun  structviral  patterns  and  long- 
urm  economic  requirements.  It  Is  now  my 
understanding  that  the  administration  and 
tiiu  Committee  will  put  forward  their  poli- 
cies representing  the  public  interest  before 
tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
through  presenUtlon  by  the  Department  of 

Justice. 

An  excellent  example  of  what  I  hope  will 
be  a  forthright  policy  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
minlstraUon to  carry  out  these  policies  Is 
the  recent  determination  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  confees  error  In  the  C.  &  C- 
B  ft  O.  case  and  to  challenge  the  Commis- 
sion's findings  In  connection  with  the  record 
made*  In  that  case.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the  C.  &  O  -B.  &  O.  decision  will  find  Its 
»ay  eventually  to  the  Supreme  Court.  And 
It  may  well  be  that  the  Intensive  effort  by 
those  who  represent  the  public  Interest  to  put 
this  case  In  Its  proper  perspective  will  result 
In  a  decision  by  the  Court  of  far-reaching 
significance  with  respect  to  these  eastern 
rsllroad  mergers. 
Let  me  sum  up  what  has  been  happening. 
Plrst  of  all.  Senator  KrrAUVxa  has  Intro- 
duced a  bill,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
oosponsor,  which  would  put  a  moratorium  on 
ill  thoee  major  merger  decisions  which  would 
substantially  lessen  competition  or  tend  to 
monopoly  In  the  railroad  Industry,  until 
December  31,  1964. 

Secondly,  at  the  same  time,  Senator  Mac- 
ifUsoK  has  Introduced  a  bill  which  would  put 
an  absolute  moratorium  on  all  merger 
decisions  until  that  time.  While  Senator  Kx- 
rKwrn  has  been  criticized  by  the  railroad  In- 
diistry  for  his  bill,  one  should  know  how  con- 
servative and  reasonable  he  has  been,  for  his 
bill  would  not  stop  the  smaller  and  i>erhaps 
necessary  mergers,  nor  those  which  Involve 
companies  In  bankruptcy,  nor  those  which 
meet  the  tests  of  section  7  of  the  Clajrton 
Act. 

I  am  always  astounded  at  the  moderation 
of  Senator  Ketauvek  In   these  matters. 

Thirdly,  there  Is  the  Hartke  bill  which 
would  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  select 
committee  of  Congress  to  go  forward  with 
a  full-Acale  Investigation  Into  the  financial 
conditions  and  ownerships  of  the  railroads. 
Let  us  really  see  if  the  major  railroads  are 
In  the  dire  financial  conditions  they  claim. 

Fourthly,  as  I  have  said,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  now  begun  to  move  and  has  pre- 
sented Its  opposition  to  all  of  the  major 
mergers  where  hearings  have  been  con- 
cluded. And,  in  the  case  of  the  B,  &  O.- 
C  A  O ,  the  Department  has  now  moved  to 
put  theae  cases  into  proper  perspective  be- 
fore the  appellate  courts. 

Finally,  let  me  mention  one  other  prob- 
lem. Involved  In  these  mergers  are  the  Jobs 
of  thousands  of  human  beings  who  face  the 
possibility  of  being  cut  off  without  Jobs  and 
without  a  future  career  almost  overnight.  I 
•ay  to  you  that  It  Is  not  enough  to  prove  that 
the  railroads  are  In  financial  difficulties.  For 
even  If  they  are,  some  constructive  and  hu- 
mane way  must  be  found  so  that  the  Jobs 
w»d  the  skills  of  thousands  of  people  may  not 
be  lost  overnight  both  to  the  economy  and 
to  the  country. 

I  have  cited  these  examples  of  public 
Interest    participation    In    the    rail    merger 
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Issue — and  these  examples  are  by  no  means 
exhaustive — in  cM'der  to  assure  ]rou  members 
of  the  Brotherhood,  that  the  voice  of  the 
people  Ifl  finally  being  raised.  It  U  getting 
Btrooger.  With  your  help,  and  the  help  of 
all  our  good  citizens  who  have  been  arotised 
by  the  railroads'  bold  attempts  to  plan  our 
transportation  network  to  their  own  liking, 
I  hope  that  your  voices  will  flood  the  halls  of 
Congress  this  session  and  bring  forth  cor- 
rective legislation. 


ForM^  Aid — ^Dismal  Failure 


EXTEITSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15, 1963 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  man 
who  knows  more  facts  on  foreign  aid 
than  anyone  else,  in  or  out  of  Congress, 
is  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Louisiana,  Otto  E.  Passman.  In  an  ar- 
ticle published  In  the  May  21  issue  of 
the  National  Review,  Mr.  Passman  spells 
out  in  detail  the  utter  folly  of  the  foreign 
handout  program. 

Soon  the  Congress  will  be  acting  on  the 
administration's  request  for  $4.5  billion 
in  aid  for  fiscal  1964 — this  in  addition  to 
the  $120  billion  the  handout  program 
already  has  cost  American  taxpayers. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
in  the  Congressional  Record  "Foreign 
Aid:  Success  or  Failure?"  from  the  Na- 
tional Review  of  May  21,  1963: 

Foreign  Aid:   Sxtccbss  or  Failuhk? 
(By  Otto  E  Passman  of  Louisiana) 

My  contention  is  that  foreign  aid  Is  a 
complete  and  dismal  faUtire,  and  I  shall 
brlefiy  outline  here  some  of  the  reasons  I 
think  this  is  so. 

During  all  history,  there  have  been  poor 
nations  and  rich  nations,  and  various  types 
of  "Isms,"  such  as  exist  today.  0\ir  own 
country,  which  started  as  a  poor  nation,  be- 
came great  and  free  and  respected  because, 
among  other  basic  reasons,  of  Individual 
Initiative,  hard  work  and  high  integrity;  and 
because,  also,  we  pursued  the  course  sug- 
gested by  our  Pounding  Fathers,  and  had  a 
firm  but  fair  foreign  policy  substantially 
based  upon  trade.  But  today  as  Is  becoming 
Increasingly  clear,  we  are  resorting  to  a  con- 
cept bordering  on  appeasement,  giving  away 
our  wealth  In  a  misguided  and  futile  effort 
to  buy  friends  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
which  made  us  strong  and  wealthy  und  free 
In  the  first  place.  We  are  trying  to  make  the 
dollar  do  what  It  was  never  Intended  to  do, 
and  making  a  miserable  mess  In  the  effort. 

The  so-called  mutual  security  part  of  our 
aid  abroad  for  this  fiscal  year,  as  presented 
to  Congress,  covers  economic  assistance  for 
at  least  73  nations  and  7  British  or  Dutch 
territories  or  possessions  and  military  as- 
sistance to  at  least  58  nations.  Over  all. 
It  has  been  determined  that  101  of  the  other 
112  nations  of  the  world  have  been,  are.  or 
will  be  recipients  of  assistance  from  the 
United  States  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  Including  all  categories  of  aid  (mutual 
security,  U.S.  assistance  through  Interna- 
tional organizations,  oversea  military  con- 
struction) and  counting  the  Interest  on  the 
money  we  have  borrowed  to  give  away — the 
cost  to  our  country  of  this  postwar  aid  has 
amounted  to  more   than   $120  billion. 

Through  the  years,  this  uncontrolled — 
and  In  Its  existing  form  and  scope,  uncon- 
trollable— worldwide   spending   program   has 


become  an  ever  more  serious  threat  to  the 
UB.  dollar  and  to  our  country's  gold  re- 
serves. Our  dangerous  balance-of-payments 
problem  has  developed  in  large  part  as  a  re- 
sult of  foreign  aid. 

It  Is  generally  recognized,  that  all  nations, 
both  old  and  new,  earn  dollars  or  other  con- 
vertible currency  from  their  exports.  But, 
when  nations  are  credited  with  forelgn-ald 
dollars  against  which  they  can  place  orders 
for  goods  and  services,  the  Invoices  for  these 
goods  and  services  are  then  sent  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  for  payment — from  the  taxpayers' 
Ull — rather  than  to  the  government  which 
received  the  shipment.  In  normal  commer- 
cial practice  when  the  United  States  sells 
a  nation  goods  or  services,  the  United  States 
receives  something  in  return — dollars,  gold. 
or  goods  and  services.  Under  the  forelgn-ald 
program,  however.  It  is  a  one-way  street — 
the  goods  or  service  go  out.  the  U.S.  Treasury 
pays  the  bill,  and  the  United  States  receives 
nothing  of  a  tangible  commercial  nattire  In 
return. 

A  program  such  as  this  can  only  be  a  drain 
on  either  an  Individual's  or  a  nation's  re- 
sources. This  statement  Is  borne  out  by  the 
outflow  of  gold  from  the  United  States  in  the 
past  10  years,  as  well  as  by  the  Increase  in 
foreign  dollar  holdings  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. 

So  great,  in  fact,  has  been  America's  out- 
pouring of  wealth  to  foreign  nations  that 
many  of  them  have  accumulated  dollars  far 
in  excess  of  their  needs  for  commerce.  Con- 
sequently, they  have  demanded  gold  In  ex- 
change for  the  dollars,  and  since  1952  have 
reduced  o\ir  gold  reserves  from  In  excess  of 
$23  billion  to  less  than  $16  billion.  Further- 
more, as  of  today,  they  also  hold  short-term 
dollar  assets  amounting  to  $23  bllllon-plus 
for  which  they  can  demand  gold.  If  such  a 
demand  should  be  made  the  United  States 
could  not  meet  It,  but  would  fall  short  by 
about  $20  billion  In  the  amount  of  gold 
needed  to  fulfill  those  claims  and  maintain 
the  reserve  that  is  required  to  support  our 
own  currency. 

SXJBSl'lTUTi,    rOR    SEX.r-H£LP 

Foreign  aid  also  has  created  a  pattern  of 
international  charity  out  of  the  doUar — In- 
culcating the  belief  In  less-favored  nations 
that  the  United  States  Is  morally,  and  as  a 
matter  of  principle  and  duty,  responsible  for 
bringing  the  world  up  to  our  standard  of 
living  and  freedom  with  our  taxpayers' 
money.  While  we  are  bleeding  our  own  citi- 
zens with  burdensome  taxation  In  order  to 
give  to  others  the  majority  of  the  ald- 
reclplent  countries  do  not  and  wlU  not  tax 
their  own  people  at  rates  even  remotely  close 
to  the  U.S.  rates  to  assist  In  bringing  about 
the  Improved  standards  which  we  say  we 
are  trying  to  help  them  attain. 

However,  we  either  largely  Ignore  or  sweep 
under  the  rug  the  fact  that  our  aid  Is  treated 
rather  generally  by  recipients  as  a  substitute 
for  Internal  initiative  and  effort,  or  that  In 
many  cases  our  aid  cannot  be  effectively  uti- 
lized. As  a  result  of  this  fiscally  Irresponsible 
action,  our  annual  budget  deficits  Increase, 
and  our  public  debt — already  exceeding  by 
$23  billion  the  combined  public  debts  of  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  world — continues  to 
rise  at  an  alarming  rate.  Our  free-enterprise 
system  has  not  been  able  to  produce  enough 
profits  to  pay  for  our  foreign  aid  so  we  are 
having  to  borrow  the  money  to  meet  these 
expenditures,  without  any  plan  or  suggestion 
as  to  when.  If  ever,  this  money  Is  to  be  repaid. 

The  aid  program  has  become  not  only  an 
added  tax  to  our  producers,  but  a  bountiful 
subsidy  to  our  foreign  competitors.  It  not 
only  rapidly  depletes  oiu-  own  wealth  and 
resources,  It  has  also  been  a  primary  reason 
for  our  ever-Increasing  noncompetitive  posi- 
tion In  world  markets.  Our  prices  are  now 
so  high  that  we  cannot  compete  success- 
fully In  world  trade  without  the  Federal 
Government  subsidizing  our  exports   by   as 
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much  as  28  p«rc«nt:  and  even  with  the  sub- 
sldlea.  our  trade  balance  Is  steadily  dwin- 
dling 

Not  only  U  our  foreign  aid  program  liter- 
ally shot  through  with  waste,  extravagance, 
foolish  planning,  unsound  of)«ratlons,  and 
ineffective  results — of  which  there  Is  abun- 
dant evldenc 
fostered  widespread 
the  part  of  In 

countries.  In  many  Instances  serving  to  malce 
the  rich  even  richer  and  the  poor  even 
poorer. 

Unquestionably,  the  program  has  been  the 


Appropriations  (which  It  la  my  privilege 
to  serve  as  chairman*.  Such  things  as 
these 


^^<iy  15 


for    the    program    were    doubled   or 


The   answer   Is.   of   course, 


that 


sources    would    soon    be    depleted 


cour 
com  I 


Six  hundred  technical  aid  project*  In  one  prosperity    would    come    to    an    »h  ""^ 

untry,  and  more  ready  to  be  started  before  and  we  would  be  a  bankruot  hah^       P* 

mpletlon  of   the  existing  ones  Another  myth  used  by  ihe  admin, 

A  highway  in  Vietnam  on  which  the  costs  to  sell  foreign  aid  to  this  country  ..*w^*"<* 

-but  it  has  contributed  to  and       skyrocketed    from    an    original    estimate    of  program    provides   emolovment    f        ^^  "» 

pread  misuse  of  aid  dollars  on      $18  million  to  more  than  »129  million  before  mately  600  000  people      But    i      w      'P^*^- 

numerable  people  in  recipient      completion.  matter  objectively    it   should  b^ul '*  "* 


equipment   did    not  meet   the  specifications 
cause  of  much  envy  and  resentment  abroad —      for  the  desired  operations 


A  ferUllzer  plant  In  Taiwan,  started  with      that  the  wages  and  salaries  of  th^^^S*** 

people   are   not  paid   by  the  foreiim  m^^ 
ment*,    but    by    checks    drawn    on   thTTl" 


foreign    aid    money    and    estimated    to    cost 
$34    million,    which    was    Inoperable    because 


directed  not  only  toward  America,  the  donor, 
but  among  various  recipient  countries  as 
well.  Also,  It  had  led  to  some  questions  as 
to  our  ability  effectively  to  of>erat«  our  own 
economic  and  monetary  systems. 

SHORTCOMINGS    ST.*TSD 

Briefly  stated,  here  are  a  few  of  the  more 
readily  evident  shortcomings  of  the  op>era- 
tlon.  or  administration,  of  our  foreign   aid 

The  absence  of  adequate  advance  plan- 
ning in  the  past.  In  the  form  of  technical 
and  financial  plans,  and  the  failure  to  reach 
definitive  understandings  with  recipient 
countries  on  essential  project  elements,  have 
led  to  overprogramlng  and  premature  ob- 
ligations. Lack  of  foresight  has  also  fre- 
quently resulted  In  delays  In  the  execution 
of  project  aid  and  In  Increased  costs. 

In  several  countries,  the  official  exchange 
rates  used  by  the  U.S.  Government  have  sub- 
stantially overvalued  the  local  currencies 
The  use  of  such  rates  has  unduly  Increased 
the  dollar  cost  of  our  aid,  and  also.  In  some 
of  the  countries,  the  use  of  these  unrealistic 
exchange  rates  has  resulted  In  windfall 
profits  to  the  Importers  of  the  country  and 
provided  Incentives  for  speculation  and  Ir- 
regular practices. 

There  has  been  dispersal  of  assistance  ef- 
forts over  too  wide  an  area  and  too  large  a 
number  of  projects  In  Individual  countries. 

There  has  been  an  Inadequacy  of  qualified 
personnel  and  an  oversupply  of  unqualified, 
or  pxxDrly  qualified,  jsersonnel:  of  Impractical 
theorists,  at  all  levels  of  the  program,  who 
have  never  worked  In  free  enterprise,  who 
have  never  met  a  free-enterprise  payroll  or 
created  a  free -enterprise  Job. 

Deficient  property  management  Is  wide- 
spread. 

In  the  military  program,  the  objectives 
have  not  been  sufficiently  clarified  so  as  to 
distinguish  between  forces  which  are  Justi- 
fiable on  the  basis  of  military  roles  and  mis- 
sions and  those  which  are  equipped  and 
maintained  for  other  than  military  consider- 
ations. 

Substantial  quantities  of  material  have 
been  delivered  which  are,  and  will  be.  in  ex- 
cess of  recipient  countries'  needs  or  capa- 
bilities to  utilize. 

On  find  on.  such  a  summary  could  be  con- 
tinued, such  as: 

Many  nations.  Including  those  which  are 
newly  independent,  seek  prestige  by  build- 
ing huge  dams,  steel  mills,  superhighways, 
and  national  airlines,  all  of  which  are  fi- 
nanced by  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  Aa  a  result, 
the  US.  aid  agency — now  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID),  prior  to 
this  the  International  Coop>eratlon  Adminis- 
tration (ICA),  and  prior  to  that  another 
name,  with  a  multiplicity  of  different  desig- 
nations since  the  beginning — has  agreed  to 
far  too  many  requests  for  such  projects. 
Entirely  too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  meeting  personal  desires  of  political 
leaders  of  recipient  governments  or  In  carry- 
ing out  the  unsound  schemes  of  our  own 
people:  and  too  little  emphasis  has  been 
given  to  commonsense  thought  and  action. 

Documentation  of  these  charges  can  be 
had  by  the  hundreds,  and  many  of  them 
are  chronicled  In  detail  In  the  thousands  of 
pages  of  the  record  of  the  hearings  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 


Radio  towers  Installed  In  Saigon  which  had 
not  been  put  In  operation  because  their  util- 
ity was  undetermined  and  their  location  In 
doubt. 

Three  million,  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars for  an  alr-condltloned  yacht  for  the 
Emperor  of  Ethiopia. 

Four  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  bat- 
tery-powered TV  sets  In  remote  Jungle  vil- 
lages (  Merry-go-rounds  driven  by  children 
would  recharge  the  batteries  i 

Independence  Day  gifts  to  new  African 
countries  •  •  •  gifts  to  Guinea  and  Mall 
because  of  their  "changing  political  atti- 
tudes' •  •  •  $56  million  to  Indonesia  for 
completion  of  a  road  to  an  athletic  stadi- 
um— all    from,   of   all   places,    the   President's 


Treasury  from  funds  provided  bv  th«  . 

lean  taxpayers  **«• 

Still  another  myth  about  the  aid  nrn-^ 

is  the  widely  held  belief,  fostered  b7^ 
nlnlstratlon.  that  we  are  now  mLiT 
ns,  rather  than  grants,  for  deveionmi^* 
Istance  abroad      The  truth  is  that  a  n^ 


administration 
loans 
ass 

Istlc  analysis  of  our  so-called  develonnT^ 
loans  makes  It  clear  that  approprlatlonTf^ 
this  purpose  are  no  different,  actually  thZ 
for  the  aid  programs  of  the  i»8*  Althourt 
this  aid  Is  represented  as  being  on  a  •^IqI!^ 
basl.s  and  "repayable  "  In  dollar*— obvloiIS. 
Intended  to  make  the  program  more  palauhil 
to  the  taxpayer— even  a  superficial  examin» 
tlon  of  the  terms  of  these  "loans"  make,  ti 
clear  that.  In  reality,  this  Is  easentlalit  i 
grant-Hid  program  Most  of  the  "develoo- 
ment   loans"   are  repayable  over  a  period^ 

„encT  doci 

,      .  ^.  ^  ig  care      Impose  a  service  charge  of  three-fourth.  ^ , 

of  crises  Which  were  unforeseen  at  the  time      percent   a    year.     Aftir   a    lO.rear  .?»/,« 

the  funds  were  approved.  ,,,^   »h-  --„.„i .   ._  ._  .T      *    *^*  P*- 

The  shipping  of  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  navigational  equipment  to  countries  In- 
capable of  using  It. 

Supplying  enough  rifles  to  one  country  so 
that  each  soldier  could  have,  on  the  average. 
I'j   rifles  per  man,  and  programing  enough 

rlfies    and    carbines    In    another    country    to      with.  If  you  figure  In  the  cost  of  the  mon«~ 

provide  an  average  of  two  weapons  per  soldier.  ,  Eleven  different  directors  have  se"S  an 

Plans    to   supply   additional    aircraft    to   a      average   tenure   of    17  months  before  iSa^ 

country  with  a  shortage  of  trained  pilots.  ■-„...  J~  .. ._  "^'ure  nnauj 


Contingency  Fxind.  which   was  appropriated      40  years  with  no  Interest,  but  the  Ag^"' 
by  Congress   for  the   purpose  of  taking  care      imrv.«*.  »  «.rvi^«  .Ho,.,-  ^f  .k„-  r*  "f^ 


nod  the  recipient  country  is  then  iuppo««o 
to  start  paying  1  percent  a  year  on  the  prin. 
clpal  As  frankly  acknowledged  by  Mr  Pow. 
ler  Hamilton,  the  most  recent  former  ad- 
ministrator of  a  long  and  ever-changini 
procession  of  administrators  of  the  aid  agen- 
cy    "I  It  I    is   more   than    half  grant  to  begin 


Fighter  planes  for  and  a  loan  to  an  Afri- 
can country  to  buy  Jet  airliners 

Pouring  Into  Korea  $200  million  a  year, 
which  Is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  coun- 
try's economy  to  absorb  productively  or  of  Its 
Government  to  administer  efficiently,  the 
result  of  which  has  been  to  encourage  cor- 
ruption and  hamper  development 

The  transfer  of  military  funds  to  the  con- 
tingency fund,  and  then  a  further  transfer 
to  economic  programs. 

MIST  mOM    FOCGT    BOTTOM 

Notwithstanding  these,  and  other  foreign 
aid  facts  of  record,  the  administration  pro- 
poses again  this  year  to  Incre.^se  the  spend- 
ing The  foreign  aid  bureaucracy  In  Wash- 
ington has  assembled  a  powerful  lobby  to 
help  promote  Its  efforts  Among  other 
things.  It  has  made  sure  that  contracts.  In 
most  cases  lucrative  ones,  are  awarded  to 
colleges  and  universities  In  every  State  of 
the  Union,  to  trade  schools  In  practically 
every  State,  and  to  Influential  segments  of 
Industry,  all  of  which  are  busy  mustering 
support  for  the  program. 

One  of  the  myths  advanced  by  the  admln- 
Istratlop  In  attempted  Justification  of  Its 
foreign  aid  policy  Is  the  claim,  addressed  to 
the  American  taxpayer,  that  approximately  80 
percent  of  the  dollars  appropriated  for  the 
program  are  spent  In  the  United  States.  The 
fact  Is.  100  percent  of  the  dollars  appro- 
priated for  foreign  aid  will  ultimately  have 
an  effect  on  the  US  economy — In  one  of 
these  three  ways:  For  the  payment  for  goods 
and  services  shipped  free  of  charge  to  foreign 
countries;  for  the  purchase  of  U.S.  gold  by 
foreign  nations  as  a  result  of  the  free  dol- 
lars that  we  have  credited  to  them,  or  for 
sp>eculatlon. 

A  question  we  might  well  ask  Is  this:  If 
80  percent  of  the  foreign  aid  dollar  Is  spent 
In  the  United  States  and  this  expenditure  Is 
beneficial  to  our  economy,  would  there  be 
more  prosperity  In   America  If  expenditures 


leaving  the  post  In  fru.stratlon  and  despair  i 
In  addition,  these  "loan"  repaymenu,  in 
such  amounts  as  they  may  be,  do  not  go  into 
the  general  funds  of  the  US  Treasury  to  heip 
relieve  the  Ux  burden  of  the  citizens  of  th« 
United  States,  but  are  plowed  back  Into  tbe 
program  for  further  "loans." 

MORE    MLST 

Continuing  to  look  at  this  same  category 
not  only  la  this  grant  aid  covered  with  the 
cloak  of  a  "loan,"  but  It  is  even  more  com- 
pletely removed  from  congressional  control 
than  had  been  the  case  prior  to  approval  In 
1961  of  the  current  arrangement.  Funds  aw 
now  committed,  up  to  5  years  In  advance,  to 
a  country  "plan."  and  after  the  funds  art 
appropriated  the  aid  agency  then  determlnea 
what  specific  program.";  or  projects  under  tli* 
"plan  "  will  be  financed  by  the  United  SUt« 
In  addition  to  this  broad  authority  granted 
to  AID  to  obtain  funds  on  a  "blank  check" 
basis,  the  Apency  also  has  authority  to  de- 
obligate  and  reobllgate  funds  and  InltUt* 
new  projects  or  programs  without  prior  Jui- 
tlflcatlon  to  the  Congress,  and  to  traoifer 
fund.s  from  one  appropriation  category  to 
another. 

In  contrast  to  this  flexibility  of  operation* 
It  Is  interesting  to  take  a  look  at  the  pro- 
cedural steps  Involved — which  may.  and 
often  do,  cover  a  period  of  years — on.  for  ex- 
ample, a  Corps  of  Engineers  project  In  the 
United  States.  Here  Is  a  simplified  fum- 
mary 

1  Survey  of  the  project  Is  authorized  by 
Congress 

2  Funds  are  requested  for  a  survey 

3.   After  the  survey  report  Is  completed  It 


(a)  Reviewed  by  the  Rivers  and  Harbon 
Board. 

(b)  Reviewed  by  the  State,  or  SUt««,  In- 
volved. 

(c)  Reviewed  by  the  Departments  of  Api- 
culture and  Interior  and  other  Interested  de- 
partments or  agencies. 
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et. 


(d)  Berlewed  by  tb«  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 

'\  Construction   Is   authorized   by   law    (If 
the  project  ha*  a  favorable  ratio  of  beneflta 

to  oosta) . 

5  Funds  are  requested  of  Congress  for  ad- 
v.uiced  planning. 

6  Funds  are   requested   for   construction. 
The  steps  are,  of  course,  a  sound  and  rea- 

^mable  procedure,  so  It  Is  doubtless  too 
much  even  to  hope  that  similar  require- 
ments will  ever  be  made  applicable  to  for- 
flcn  aid.  It  Is  not,  however,  too  much  to 
hope,  »n<l  **'*D  ^  expect,  that  the  sp>end- 
ing  ^^  ^"  program — whether  It  Is  referred 
10  as  mutual  security,  International  social- 
ism, worldwide  welfare,  or  outright  glve- 
j,^y_l)e  dnistlcally  reduced. 

The  tune  to  act  is  now. 

House  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Appropriations   Hearings,    1962: 

"One  thousand  23-lnch  TV  sets  were  or- 
dered for  use  In  community  education  pro- 
grams In  underdcvelofjed  countries  overseas 
at  a  cost  of  $400,000  for  areas  with  no  elec- 
tric power  supply. 

"Foreign  aid  funds  were  used  to  buy  suits 
for  undertakers  In  Greece. 

"US  aid  to  Kenya  was  used  to  buy  extra 
wives  for  government  officials. 

■A  Btockbreeding  farm  was  erected  In 
Lebanon  with  U.S.  aid.  Nine  stalls  were 
built  for  each  bull. 

"The  Pesce  Corps  sent  a  man,  his  wife 
and  nine  children  to  the  Philippines.  One- 
way fare  cost  $13,190.  The  corpsman's  sal- 
ary Is  $10,190." 


UUh's  Dixie  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    IT  AH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1963 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
7.  1963.  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Ir- 
rigation and  Reclamation  of  the  full 
Senate  Interior  Committee  conducted 
hearings  on  the  proposed  Dixie  project 
for  southwestern  Utah. 

I  have  long  regarded  this  project  as 
one  of  the  most  important  and  signif- 
icant reclamation  projects  within  the 
State  of  Utah  and.  therefore,  seized  upon 
the  opportunity  to  testify  in  support  of 
It. 

In  order  to  give  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  understand 
some  of  the  problems  involved,  as  well 
as  a  little  historical  background  of  the 
area.  I  am  submitting  herewith  my  testi- 
mony given  that  morning: 

The  Dixie  Project 
Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  ap- 
pearing before  you  to  testify  in  support  of 
what  I  have  long  considered  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  important  reclamation  proj- 
ects proposed  for  the  State  of  Utah.  Not 
only  Is  this  project  Important  to  southwest- 
ern Utah,  but  It  would  have  many  Indirect 
benefits  to  the  entire  Nation.  The  proposed 
project  will  be  located  In  the  southwestern 
portion  of  the  State  of  Utah  In  an  area  com- 
monly known  and  referred  to  as  Utah's  Dixie, 
^'^^enien,  this  area  and  the  country 
«Uh  which  you  will  be  concerned  In  yotir 
discussion  of  this  project  Is  not  an  ordinary 
^  ""'^  ^^*  people  who  settled  and  devel- 
oped Dixie  were  not  ordinary  people. 


As  you  recall.  Utah  was  settled  by  the 
Mormon  pioneer*  as  they  traveled  west 
seeking  refuge  from  persecution  and  mob 
violence.  They  settled  In  the  desolate  ter- 
ritory vtilcta  was  to  become  known  as 
the  Territory  or  State  of  Deseret,  and  later 
the  State  of  Utah.  Needless  to  say.  many 
of  those  early  pioneers  must  have  been  bit- 
terly disappointed  when  they  emerged  from 
the  mountains  on  the  east  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley  and  stood  on  the  hill  surveying  the 
desert,  to  hear  Brlgham  Young  say,  "This 
Is  the  place  ";  and  he  Instructed  them  to  set- 
tle there,  build  their  homes,  and  till  the  soil. 
Even  at  the  time  the  Mormons  came  Into 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  the  area  re- 
ferred to  a-s  Dixie  was  of  considerable  Im- 
portance. Fremont  used  the  Old  Spanish 
Trail  In  1843  and  1844;  Father  Escalante  in 
1776:  and  Jededlah  Strong  Smith  In  the  early 
1800's  passed  that  way  In  his  expedition. 
The  gold  seekers  from  the  East  used  It  as  a 
thoroughfare  in  their  trek  to  the  goldflelds 
of  California.  Brlgham  Young,  the  great 
colonizer,  recognized  the  advantages  of  set- 
tling this  area,  and  certainly  paramount 
among  these  advantages  was  the  opportunity 
for  the  Mormons  to  Income  a  self-sufficient 
people.  Brlgham  Young  was  convinced  that 
the  climate  and  fertile  soil  made  possible 
the  growing  of  cotton,  figs,  sugarcane, 
tobacco,  and  other  semltroplcal  agricultural 
products;  and  even  raising  silkworms,  nmk- 
Ing  their  own  cloth,  and  becoming  a  highly 
self-sufficient  community. 

One  of  the  first  settlements  of  any  signifi- 
cance In  Dixie  was  the  Indian  Mission  on  the 
Santa  Clara  near  the  present  city  of  Santa 
Clara.  The  mission  was  established  In  the 
winter  of  1854  by  some  of  the  hardiest  of 
the  Mormon  missionary  settlers.  In  a  few 
years,  the  settlement  showed  great  promise. 
In  early  accounts  of  a  visit  to  the  area  by 
Brlgham  Young  and  other  church  leaders, 
records  show  that  the  settlement  consisted 
of  some  30  houses,  and  approximately  250 
acres  under  cultivation,  with  flourishing 
orchards  of  apples,  peaches,  apricots,  nec- 
tarines, plums,  figs,  grapes,  and  a  promising 
crop  of  cotton.  There  were  even  cc>oi>eratlve 
farming  arrangements  with  the  Indians. 
But  in  the  winter  of  1862  came  the  rains  and 
a  flash  flood  of  the  Santa  Clara,  like  a  "thief 
at  night."  to  completely  wipe  out  the  settle- 
ment with  Its  crops,  orchards,  and  homes. 
These  hardy  people  stayed  on  to  rebuild  their 
farms  and  orchards,  suffering  from  food 
shortages,  sickness,  disease,  and  other  set- 
backs. History  tells  us  that  Just  2  years 
later  this  same  Santa  Clara  River  that  over- 
flowed Its  banks  and  wiped  them  out,  dried 
up  In  mldseason,  leaving  the  crops  and 
orchards  to  burn  up  in  the  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer sun. 

In  the  meantime,  Brlgham  Young  had  de- 
termined that  the  settlement  In  Dixie  had 
not  grown  and  flourished  as  It  should,  and 
during  a  church  conference  In  Salt  Lake 
City,  he  called  over  300  men  on  a  mission  to 
Dixie:  a  mission  to  grow  cotton  and  develop 
the  area.  Nearly  250  of  those  called  re- 
sponded to  the  call  and  left  their  homes  and 
farms  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  and  Journeyed 
to  Dixie  to  start  all  over  again.  Most  of 
these  people  settled  in  St.  George,  which  Is 
now  a  thriving  community  In  Dixie,  and  is 
today  the  county  seat  of  Washington  County. 
One  of  the  first,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
mo6t  Important,  problems  of  these  people 
was  getting  water  from  the  Virgin  and  Santa 
Clara  Rivers  onto  the  land  to  quench  the 
thirst  of  their  crops  and  orchards.  And  Just 
as  important  as  securing  water  was  the 
problem  of  controlling  the  rivers  so  that  they 
would  not  again  be  wiped  out  by  floods. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  this  area  will 
reveal  that  these  people  endured  great  hard- 
ship over  extended  periods  of  time.  They 
built  dams  on  the  Virgin  and  Santa  Clara 
Rivers,  only  to  have  them  washed  out  by  the 
raging  torrents,  sometimes  twice  In  1  year. 
They  dug  canals  and  tunnels,  only  to  have 


them  filled  with  mud  and  debris.  They  suf- 
fered droughts,  but  these  hardy  people  faced 
the  hardships  and  resolred  their  problems 
the  best  they  could.  The  only  certainty  in 
their  lives  "was  tmcertalnty  Itself.  They  had 
good  years  and  bad  years,  and  these  ups  and 
downs  were  expressed  In  a  song  written  by 
Charles  L.  "Walker,  which  he  called.  "St. 
George  and  the  Drag-On."  which  they  sang 
to  Brlgham  Young  when  he  visited  from  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  song  Included  the  following 
verses : 

"Oh,  what  a  desert  place  was  this 
When  first  the  Mormons  found  it; 
They  said  no  white  man  here  could  live 
And  Indians  prowled  around  it. 
They  said  the  land  it  was  no  good. 
And  the  water  was  no  gooder. 
And  the  bare  idea  of  living  here 
Was  enough  to  make  one  shudder. 

CHOBTJS 

"Mesquite,  soaproot.  prlckly-pears  and  briars. 
St.  George  ere  long  will  be  a  place  that  every 
one  admires. 

'Now  green  lucerne  in  verdant  spots 
Bedecks  our  thriving  city, 
And  vines  and  fruit  trees  grace  our  lots 
With  flowers  sweet  and  pretty. 
Where  once  the  grass  In  single  blades 
Grew  a  mile  apart  in  distance. 
And  It  kept  the  crickets  on  the  go, 
To  pick  up  their  subsistence. 

"The  Sun  It  Is  scorching  hot. 
It  makes  the  water  slz.  sir. 
And  the  reason  why  It  is  so  hot, 
Is  Just  because  It  Is.  sir. 
The  wind  like  fury  here  does  blow. 
That  when  we  plant  or  sow,  sir. 
We  place  one  foot  upon  the  seed. 
And  hold  It  till  It  grows,  sir." 

Dixie  had  great  potential,  and  these  set- 
tlers knew  it.  but  there  were  some  real  prob- 
lems Involved.  They  knew  these  problems 
well.  They  worked  and  sacrificed  and 
adapted  themselves,  and  they  gradually 
tamed  the  elements  to  a  point  where  they 
could  survive  and  provide  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  In  more  recent  times  it  has 
been  asked.  "What  do  you  grow  In  Dixie?" 
The  answer  Is.   "Men  and  women." 

Gentlemen,  here  we  are,  a  hundred  years 
later,  and  some  of  the  most  basic  problems 
of  this  area  have  not  been  resolved.  There 
Is  still  a  shortage  of  water;  there  is  stlU  a 
threat  of  floods  and  drought;  there  Is  a 
shortage  of  electrical  energy,  and  hence  a 
shortage  of  employment  opportunities.  This 
Is  truly  unfortunate,  because  Dixie  is  not  an 
ordinary  area.  It  is  a  delightful  garden  spot, 
with  beautiful  scenery,  fertile  soil,  and  a 
most  desirable  climate.  Brlgham  Young 
often  left  the  cold,  wet  winter  climate  of 
Salt  Lake  City  to  spend  the  winter  months 
in  Dixie.  Those  who  live  in  Dixie  claim  that 
this  Is  where  the  summer  sun  spends  the 
winter.  With  the  benefits  that  will  be  de- 
rived from  the  Dixie  project,  this  area  will 
become  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  sought 
after  places  In  the  Nation.  A  wonderful  op- 
portunity Is  before  us.  and  those  acquainted 
with  the  area  can  realize  this  fully.  I  ap- 
pear here  this  morning  to  tell  you  these 
things  and  to  request  your  support  and  au- 
thorization for   the  Dixie   project. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  will  testify.  I 
am  sure,  that  the  project  has  engineering 
feasibility,  that  it  Is  economically  Justified, 
and  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  will  be  repaid  by  those  who  reap 
the  direct  benefits,  such  as  water  and  elec- 
tric power.  The  citizens  of  this  area  are  not 
asking  for  a  Government  handout;  they 
fought  this  problem  alone  for  several  gener- 
ations. They  are  asking  for  Government 
assistance  In  the  form  of  a  loan  to  develop 
this  area  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

I  have  prepared  a  short  summary  of  this 
proposed  project.  Including  the  location,  the 
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purpose*,  the  beneflU  to  b«  derived,  together 
with  the  cost  and  economic  problems.  I  re- 
quest permlaalon.  Mr  Chairman,  to  Include 
this  In  the  Rkcx>u>. 

LOCATION 

The  land  and  location  to  be  served  directly 
by  the  Dixie  project  are  In  southwestern 
Utah,  principally  In  Washington  and  Iron 
Counties.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Virgin  and 
Santa  Clara  Rivers.  The  surrounding  area 
will  also  receive  many  direct  beneflta  that 
will  naturally  arise  from  this  bonanza  to 
Washington  and  adjacent  counties  In  Utah. 
Nevada,  and  Arizona. 

PURPOSES 

The  purposes  of  the  project  are  fivefold : 
1.  To  provide  adequate  water  to  11.615 
acres  of  land  not  now  under  Irrigation: 
supplemental  Irrigation  water  to  9.445  acres 
of  presently  developed  land:  5.000  acre-feet 
of  water  to  the  city  of  St  George  annually 
for  domestic  purposes  (this  water  will  be 
supplied  from  the  Virgin  City  Reservoir): 
and  8.000  acre-feet  annually  to  Cedar  City 
for  domestic  purposes  pursuant  to  existing 
agreement. 

a.  Provide  adequate  drainage  on  land  now 
with  too  high  a  water  table  and  with  an  ex- 
cessive collection  of  surface  water. 

3.  Control  floods  and  prevent  drought. 

4.  Provide  the  needed  electrical  energy  In 
the  southwestern  corner  of  Utah. 

5  Provide  a  substantial  Increase  In  fish- 
eries benefits,  and  some  Increase  In  wildlife 
benefits,  together  with  an  unlimited  poten- 
tial In  the   field  of  recreation. 

NEEDS    or    AKEA  —  BENEFITS 

Aside  from  the  water  needs  and  water 
storage  facilities,  which  are  considered  to  be 
the  primary  needs  of  the  project  area,  a 
shortage  of  electric  power  at  reasonable  rates 
presents  a  problem  In  connection  with  both 
expansion  of  existing  industrial  operations 
and  also  In  bringing  new  Industry  Into  the 
area.  This.  In  turn.  Is  reflected  In  the  over- 
all employment  opportunities,  a  lack  of 
which  have  been  largely  responsible  for  an 
almost  static  population  In  Washington 
County  for  the  past  20  years. 

Under  present  plans,  three  powerplants 
will  be  constructed  In  the  Dixie  project. 
To  fulfill  these  needs,  the  three  plants  will 
be  located  as  follows : 

1  The  Virgin  powerplant  to  be  located 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Virgin  River  Im- 
mediately  below   the   Virgin   City   Dam. 

2.  The  Bench  Lake  powerplant.  to  be  lo- 
cated on  the  main  canal  at  the  foot  of  the 
Bench  Lake  escarpwnent 

3.  The  Warner  powerplant.  to  be  located 
along  the  main  canal  at  the  foot  of  the 
Warner  Ridge  near  the  site  of  the  present 
diversion  dam.  from  the  St.  George  and 
Washington  Canal. 

COSTS  AND  ECONOMIC  PBOBI.EMS 

\a  a  general  rule,  the  economic  Justifica- 
tion of  constructing  a  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion project  Is  determined  by  making  a  com- 
parison of  the  benefits  which  will  accrue 
from  the  services  provided  with  the  cost  of 
constructing  the  project  features  The  bene- 
fit-cost ratio  of  the  Dixie  project  has  been 
computed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
be  2  1  to  1  0  for  a  100-year  period  of  analysis, 
or.  In  more  specific  language,  the  project  will 
produce  economic  benefits  In  double  the 
value  of  the  costs  Involved  In  construction, 
when  measured  over  a  long  period  of  time 

The  costs  are  divided  Into  two  categories: 
reimbursable  costs,  which  Include  Irriga- 
tion power  and  municipal  water:  and  non- 
reimbursable costs,  which  Include  flood  con- 
trol, fish  and  wildlife,  and  recreation.  The 
reimbursable  costs  will  be  repaid  to  the 
Federal  Government  within  50  years,  plus 
appropriate  development  periods  after  com- 
pletion of  each  project  feature. 
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The  nonreimbursable  costs,  conversant 
with  long-established  policy,  will  not  be 
repaid  to  the  Government  but  will  be  ab- 
sorbed  In   the   public  Interest. 

After  the  Initial  expenditure  by  the  Fed-  „„ 

eral  Government,  the  SUte  or  local  agencies      ^^^^  ^  mount  economic,  admlnlstmi,'?'^ 
win    meet   the  annual   coets   associated   with      PoUclng  operations   In   situations  wh»ri*°* 


ACTIONS    ON    BEHALF    OF    WOWJ) 

The    United   Nations   is   an    action 
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reimbursable   functions  of  the   project 

The  total  cost  of  the  project  Is  $44,867,- 
800:  and  the  construction  period  Is  approxi- 
mately 5  years  E>urlng  this  period,  many 
Jol>s  and  Job  opportunities  will  be  provided 
for  the  residents  of  Washington  County  and 
the  surrounding  area 

CONCLfSION 

The  Dixie  project  Is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  Utah,  and  particularly  to  the  south- 
western part  of  the  State  It  has  been  de- 
termined by  all  agencies  concerned  that  the 
project  has  engineering  feasibility,  that  the 
project  is  economically  Justified,  that  the  re- 
imbursable costs  can  be  repaid  within  the 
standard  50-year  repayment  period,  and 
that  construction  of  the  project  would  be  a 
forward  step  In  the  comprehensive  develop- 
ment of  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  and  in  the 
conservation  and  utilization  of  the  lands 
and  water  resources  of  the  entire  West. 

This  project  Is  of  major  Interest  to  the 
State  of  Utah  and.  therefore,  of  major  In- 
terest to  me:  and  I  have  pledged  my  full 
and  untiring  support  to  the  project. 
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Debate  on  the  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1963 

Mr  ALGEn.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to 
Include  an  article  from  the  Washington 
World.  "Is  United  Nations  Effective  In- 
strument To  Assure  Peace'''  The  article 
presents  the  pro  views  of  Richard  N. 
Gardner.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Organization 
Affairs,  and  the  opposite  views  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, Congressman  James  Utt. 

My  own  views  coincide  with  Mr.  Utt's 
because  I  cannot  see  where  the  self-in- 
terest of  my  country  is  tieing  served 
through  the  present  makeup  of  the  U.N. 

In  the  Interest  of  a  full  discussion  of 
the  issue.  I  Include  both  the  pro  and  con 
arguments  as  they  appeared  in  the  news- 
paper. 

The  article  follows : 

Is  UNtTED  NaTION.S  EfFECTTVE? YeS 

(By  Richard  N  Gardner) 

The  peacekeeping  functions  of  the  United 
Nations  help  us  In  two  principal  ways: 

In  the  first  place,  they  help  avoid  global 
conflict  and  preserve  the  values  of  a  free  so- 
ciety during  the  dangerous  Ideological,  po- 
litical, and  military  confrontation  in  which 
we  now  find  ourselves 

The  U.N.  serves  as  a  forum  for  ventilating 
grievances  and  for  mobilizing  public  opinion 
and  political  pressure  against  breaches  of  the 
peace  and  acts  of  aggression 

The  UN  serves  as  center  of  nego<,latlon  In 
which  the  settlement  of  disputes  can  be 
sought  through  quiet  diplomacy,  with  the 
special  advantage  of  a  "third  man"  In  the 
person  of  the  Secretary  General  to  get  negotl- 


wher«  ,c 

might    prove    politically    lnex^i»rt?"°" 
United   Nations   has   special   adv^t!^ 
of  acceptability   and    nonlnflammabilit/S* 
cause  its  actions  are  taken   In   the  nam 
the  community  of  nations  .is  a  whole  "^ 

It  Is  often  said  In  criticism  of  the  Dmt— 
Nations  that  It  has  not  been  able  to  keen  th! 
great  powers  together  The  point  u  hoT 
ever,  that  the  UN  has  been  able  on  nu^" 
ous  occasions  to  keep  the  great  power*  a^" 

In  disputes  between  small  sUtes  rapi 
areas  where  the  withdrawal  of  a  rolonl^ 
regime  has  left  a  power  vacuum,  the  InvohrT 
ment  of  the  United  Nations  through  debtu 
negotiation,  or  a  peacekeeping  •presenar 
has  helped  Insulate  a  potentially  dangeron. 
situation  from  the  cold  war. 

And  even  in  confrontations  between  th. 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  th« 
United  Nations  has  demonstrated  lU  vtiut 
as  a  vehicle  for  great  power  disengagement 

U.N.    VALUE    PROVED 

In  the  recent  Cuban  crisis,  for  examplt 
the  United  Nations  offered  a  valuable  ch»o. 
nel  of  negotiation  which  helped  keep  8ovl«i 
ships  clear  of  our  quarantine  fieet.  It  tiK 
Indicated  future  potential  when  both  tiw 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  agreed 
to  U.N  Inspection  In  Cuba  to  verify  the  with- 
drawal  of  Soviet  missiles. 

In  the  second  place,  and  beyond  theit 
Immediate  benefits,  the  peacekeeping  func- 
tlons  of  the  United  Nations  are  an  indit. 
pensable  element  in  plans  to  escape  from  Ui« 
balance  of  terror  and  to  create  a  disaroM 
world  under  law. 

If  general  and  complete  disarmament  li 
ever  to  be  achieved,  there  will  have  to  b«  k 
major  buildup  In  the  U.N  ■  peacekeeping 
role — Its  capacity  for  peaceful  settlement 
and  for  controlling  international  violence  by 
all  means,  including  the  employment  of  In- 
ternational peace  forces. 

AB&IS    SUBSTITTTTE    NEEDED 

The  fact  Is  that  nations  never  will  b« 
willing  to  eliminate  their  arms  until  thej 
have  some  substitute  means  of  protecting 
their  territorial  Integrity  and  vital  Interau 

President  Kennedy  told  the  UN  Oenertl 
Assembly  In  September  1961: 

"To  destroy  arms  •  •  •  is  not  enoufb 
We  must  create,  even  as  we  destroy — creat- 
ing worldwide  law  and  law  enforcement  u 
we  outlaw  worldwide  war  and  weapons" 

Communist  obstruction  alone  will  not 
destroy  the  UN  as  a  peacekeeping  agency 
But  the  peacekeeping  role  of  the  U.N.  could 
be  Jeopardized  by  a  failure  of  support  within 
the  free  world 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Soviet  leaders  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  oppose  the  buildup  of 
the  U  N  's  capacity  to  keep  the  peace  Th«t 
are  even  some  Americans  who  proclaim  that 
the  development  of  the  U.N  's  peacekeepls| 
role,  and  particularly  the  peacekeeping  pro- 
visions of  our  disarmament  treaty,  are  » 
threat  to  our  national  security. 

These  American  critics  are  prisoner*  of 
dangerous  Illusions  which  prevent  them  from 
understanding  the  thoroughgoing  trsnafor- 
matlon  In  International  relations  wrought 
by  the  advent  of  modern  weapons 

In  an  age  when  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  have  In  their  arsenals  weaponi 
each  of  which  has  the  destructible  power 
of  all  the  bombs  dropped  In  the  Second 
World  War — In  an  age  when  no  matter  how 
many  weapons  one  side  may  build  neither 
side  can  escape  unimaginable  destrtictlon  In 
a  nuclear  holocaust — In  an  age  when  th« 
danger  of  war  by  accident  or  miscalculation 
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p-ows  with  the  increasing  complexity  of 
weapons  systems — In  such  an  age  there  is  no 
rational  alternative  but  to  develop  a  civilized 
system  of  collective  security  under  the  aegis 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Instrument  To  Assume  Peace     No 
(By  Representative  James  B    Utt) 

There  Is   no   evidence  of   the  Lord's   work 
m  the  United  N.itions. 

I  know  I  may  be  accused  of  being  irrespon- 
sible and  fanatical,  but  I  find  myself  In  good 
cxsmpany  The  testimony  of  five  of  our  great- 
Mt  fighting  men — General  Clark,  General  van 
Fleet,  General  Stratemeyer,  Admiral  Joy,  and 
Lieutenant  General  Almond,  before  the  Jen- 
ner  committee  In  1954 — is  summed  up  In  the 
words  of  General  Stratemeyer- 
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war. 


were    required    to    lose    the    Korean 

Lord  Beaverbrook,  noted  British  publisher, 
said:  "Here  In  New  York  City,  you  Americans 
have  the  biggest  fifth  column  in  the  world— 
the  United  Nations." 

OPPOSITION    QVOTID 

After  Alger  Hiss  recommended  the  first 
500  employees  for  the  U.N.,  the  late  Robert 
Taft  said:  "The  UN.  has  become  a  trap. 
Let's  go  It  alone." 

Herbert  Hoover  said:  "Unless  the  U.N.  Is 
completely  reorganized  without  the  Com- 
munist nations  in  it,  we  should  get  out  of  It  " 

In  my  opinion,  it  Is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  survival  of  this  Republic  that  the 
United  States  withdraw  from  the  UN  The 
UN.  Charter  infringes  upon  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  United  States  and 
places  the  power  to  tax  and  the  power  to 
declare  war  within  the  U.N.  and  not  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Importantly 
these  are  two  of  the  basic  attributes  of  na- 
tional sovereignty. 


tr.N.  TAILS  TO  KEEP  PKACK 

..^^f.'  **^"^  *^*  so-called   "peacekeeping- 
activities  of  the  UN  ?    The  answer:  the  U.N 
pays  little  heed  to  Its  own  charter  and    in-" 
stead  of  keeping  peace,  has  promoted   war 
The   organization   has   disregarded    the   pro- 
hibition   against    Interfering    with    Interna 
tlonal  domestic  affairs,     wftness  the  interl 
ference  in  the  Congo.    Nearly  every  Issue  his 
hoen   resolved   in    favor   of  Communist   go^ 
ernments— as   In    Laos,    the    Congo     Yemen 
and  in  its  resolutions  condemning  Portugal 
Holland,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa 

n,?"^  f  f..^^  ''^  ^^^  abortive  Cuban  Invasion 
can   be  laid  on   the  doorstep  of   the  United 

enfZ'lL'^  '^"  ''■''■  '•■""^y  prohibits  us  fJoS 
!he?on^  .  ''^^'  '""'^^ry  operations  without 
the  consent  of  the  UN.  Security  Council  In 
which  Russia  holds  the  veto  power 

nilt^  ""''  .''''"  "^^  ^^*  ^  relinquish  the 
right  to  protect  our  Nation  against  Com- 
munist invasion  in  the  Western  Hemlspher^? 
If  we  continue  our  membership  in   this  or- 

fnnnf^  !h  ^.°"  ^''^"  ^"^^  ^°  «^«  ^hls  Nation 
condemned  for  having  our  naval  base  at 
Gurintanamo  Bay,  Cuba.     You  can  also  look 

Canal,  and  the  same  66  votes  which  threw 
Prance  out  of  its  legal  position  in  Bizerte 
Pan^?  "'  °"'  °'  Guantanamo  and  out^ 
You  can  see,  and  with  reason,  Mexico  de- 
taken  from  them  under  the  Treaty  of  Gua- 

fn  iTr  "v''^°  '°"°^*"^  ^^^  Mexican  War 
Jl,\         r  .°.^  *^''^"  ^^  ^"^^'^  demanding  the 

And^i,^  .  ,"^1"  '*  '^  '■^^^'y  ^o'-^h  billions. 
And  certainly  the  American  Indians,  If  thev 
had  representation  in  the  U.N.,  could  de- 
mand the  return  of  Manhattan  Island  to- 
Knv  Th'V  '"'"  '^''  °'  "^«  '^"d  that  w^ 
yIu  wo,^m"„  ^°"  ^^y  '''''  ''  fantastic? 
You     would    have    said     that     the    present 
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FEARS    ONE-WORLD    GOVERNMENT 

You  can  expect  to  see  a  one- world  govern- 
ment. Communist-controlled,  under  the  U  N 

Jeht^^hfl"  ^^'^  ^^-  ^"^  "P  astronomical' 
debt^  which  we.  under  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  are  bound  to  pay 

Just  take  a  look  at  the  U.N.-S  management 
and   you  wonder  Just  how  it  could  m>sBibly 
keep   the  peace."     After   the  death  of  Dag 
Hammarskjold,  Russia  demanded  a  "troika  " 
or  three-man  board,  to  act  as  Secretary  Gen- 
eral,   but    acquiesced    in    the   selection   of  U 
Thant,  a  Marxist  school  teacher  from  Burma 
When     Russia     was     given     assurance     that 
U  Thant  would   appoint  an  advisory  group 
One  of  these  was  to  be  the  under  secretary 
for    political    and    Security    Council    affairs 
This  office  now  has  been  held  by  eight  con- 
secutive Communists.     U  Thant  announced 
the    appointment    of     the     latest.    Vladmlr 
Javiovlch   Suslov,   only   last  month 

U  Thant  supports  coexistence  and  states 
that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy  U  Thant 
made  concessions  and  compromises  with 
Castro  which  have  not  been  revealed  to  the 
American  public.  The  United  States  can 
make  no  move  against  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy in  the  Western  Hemisphere  without 
the  consent  of  the  U.N. 

r^i;t°?°^.°'''"    '^'^d^rs    recognize    what    this 
means?     It  means  we  have  placed  our  fer- 
elgn  policy  in  the  hands  of  a  foreigner 
H,c,n^"r^  i^^  American  public  is  becoming 

wh  c^,^'^HT''^  '''''  ^°'"'  organization 
Which  is  rapidly  becoming  an  international 
military,  political,  and  economic  dictatorship 
instead  of  an  organization  to  promote  peace 

nef.l  "l"!  ^"^'^  ^^^  ^^-  °°  a  promise  of 
peace,  but  we  failed  to  realize  that  this 
peace  was  to  be  on  Communist  terms:  in 
fact,  it  was  to  be  a  total  victory  for  the 
international  Communist  conspiracy  Rus- 
s  a  has  used  the  veto  power  nearly  a  hundred 

IbT^t  ^'  ^•''-  ""^  ^^^'^  completely  un- 
able  to  bring  any  degree  of  peace. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tm  H.SDAY,  May  10,  1903 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
Rabbi  Nathan  Taragin,  JewLsh  Centre 
of  Highbridge  and  chaplain  of  Lebanon 
and  Morri.sania  City  Ho.spitals,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  133:  1:  Behold,  how  good  and 
how  pleasant  tt  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
toqether  in  unity. 

Heavenly  Father,  we  beseech  Thee  to 
bestow  Thy  divine  blessings  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of 
our  country,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica^  Strengthen  this  citadel  of  freedom 
and  democracy.  Let  it  be  a  beacon  to 
lUumme  the  whole  of  humanity.  Extend 
Its  bemgn  influence  to  all  peace-loving 
peoples. 

May  Thy  holy  spirit  permeate  this  his- 
toric legislative  assembly,  so  that  the 
laws  enacts  here  will  accord  -with  Thy 
'^ill  and  radiate  Thy  blessings.  Inspire 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  dedicated 
legislators  to  expand  the  frontiers  of 
'lOerty,  peace,  justice,  and  righteou.sness. 

hZ\^l^^'  """^  '^^^^^  Almighty  God.  to 
b  ess  Astronaut  L.  Gordon  Cooper's  orbit- 
al nights  to  culminate  successfully  and 
•as  space  capsule  Faith  7  to  return  safely, 

b^IS^.f'°7  ^J"^  ^""^  ^^^  ^Jo*^  of  our 

th^f^  '^""^  °^  ^^^  ^'•^e  a"d  home  of 
tne  brave."   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'HR  5517)  entitled  "An  act  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  11  and  27  to  the  fore- 
going bill. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Senate  recedes  from  its  amendment 
No.  76  to  the  foregoing  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr.  John- 
ston and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the 
Joint  Select  Committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  as  provided  for  in  the  act 
of  August  5.  1939.  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  certain 
records  of  the  U.S.  Government."  for  the 
disposition  of  executive  papers  referred 
to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  numbered  63-12 


CORPUS  CHRISTI  OFFSHORE 
WARNING  AREA 
Mr^  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    Mr.  Speak- 
nn    .J     direction    of    the    Committee 

.?.,  f /""^''^^^^'y-  ^  ^^  unanimous 
consent  to  rerefer  Executive  Communi- 
cation 761.  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  containing  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  restriction 
of  certain  areas  in  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  known  as  the  Corpus  Christi  Off- 
shore Warning  Area,  for  defense  purposes 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection   it 
IS  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  JOHANSEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
desire  to  make  the  point  of  order  before 
the  Chair  entertains  unanimous-consent 
requests? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.     I  do.  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Evidently  a  quonim  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 
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A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Cleric  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoUNo  53] 

Abbltt  Gavin  CBrten.  Dl. 

Avery  Grant  Pepper 

Baker  Green.  Oreg  Pllcher 

Baring  Gubser  Powell 

Barrett  Hagan.  Oa.  Purcell      r^ 

Bass  Halpern  Rooney 

Belcher  Harding  Roosevelt 

Bonner  HarrU  Rostenkow-kl 

Bray  Harsba  Schenck 

Buck'ey  Hubert  Scott 

Burton  Holland  Senner 

Casey  Jartnan  Shelley 

Celler  Jones.  Ala.  Sheppard 

Chamberlain       Karth  Shipley 

Clancy  Kee  Short 

Clark  Kelly  Slsk 

Cooley  King.  Calif.  Taft 

Davis,  Tenn.  Knox  Teague,  Tex. 

Dawson  Landrum  Thompson.  La 

Dent  Long.  Md.  Uliman 

Derwlnskl  McCXilloch  Walter 

Dlggs  McDade  Watson 

Edmondson  Macdonald  Westland 

Fallon  Marsh  White 

Pogarty  BhUUer,  N.Y.  Willis 

Forrester  Nedzl  Wlnstead 

Fulton.  Tenn.      Nelsen  Younger 

Garmatz  Nix 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  352 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AMENDING  TITLE  EX  OF  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.'^k  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  4655)  to  amend  title 
LX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
made  available  to  the  States  out  of  the 
employment  security  administration  ac- 
count for  certain  administrative  ex- 
penses, to  reduce  the  rate  of  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax  for  the  calendar  year 
1963,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Sen- 
ate amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  tlie  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  4.  after  line  5.  Insert: 

"Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  section  901(c) 
(1)  (A)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  authorized  to  be  made 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1963,  for  the  purposes  specified  In  such  sec- 
tion 901(c)(1)(A)  U  hereby  Increased  to 
$407,148,000  ". 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes!  and  I  may 
extend  our  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  explanation  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  recall.  H.R.  4655 


in  the  form  in  which  It  passed  the  House 
was  designed  to  make  three  basic 
changes  in  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation laws.  First,  the  bill  made  a  re- 
duction in  the  extra  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tax  attributable  to  the  Temporary 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1961;  second,  it  established  a  new 
formula  for  determining  the  limitation 
on  grants  to  the  States  to  cover  admin- 
istrative costs  of  the  State  agencies;  and 
third,  it  extended  from  5  to  10  years 
the  period  during  which  States  may  ob- 
ligate certain  funds  for  administrative 
purposes. 

The  other  body  made  no  clianges  in 
these  basic  provisions  of  the  bill.  Only 
one  amendment  was  added. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  in- 
crease the  ceiling  on  amounts  which 
may  be  granted  to  States  for  admini.<;tra- 
tlve  expenses  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal 
year,  by  an  amount  of  $7,148,000.  The 
report  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
contains  a  letter  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  which  indicates  that  the  addi- 
tional $7,148,000  is  the  amount  of  a 
supplemental  budget  request  now  before 
the  Budget  Bureau.  Of  course,  this 
merely  increases  the  legal  limitation  and 
does  not  appropriate  the  money — the 
appropriate  committee  of  the  House  will 
of  course  have  to  pass  upon  tlie  neces- 
sity and  the  desirability  for  the  appro- 
priation itself.  I  would  emphasize  that 
this  amendment  relates  only  to  the  bal- 
ance of  this  fi.scal  year  and  in  no  way 
modifies  the  basic  formula  which  was 
included  in  the  House  bill,  which  is  de- 
signed to  take  care  of  future  years. 
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DUTY  ON  CORKBOARD  INSULATION 
AND  CORK  STOPPERS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  ^H.R.  2053)  to 
provide  for  the  temporary  suspension 
of  the  duty  on  corkboard  insulation  and 
on  cork  stoppers,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  10.  strike  out  all  after  ••1930" 
over  to  and  Including  line  8  on  page  2.  and 
insert:  as  "cork  Insulation,  wholly  or  In 
chief  value  of  cork,  cork  waste,  or  granulated 
or  ground  cork.  In  blocks,  slabs,  boards,  or 
planks. •• 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  ''An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  temporary  suspension  of  the 
duty  on  corkboard  Insulation." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes!  and  I  may 
extend  our  remarks  at  this  point  in  ex- 
planation of  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker 
Members  of  the  Hou.se  will  retail  ^ 
pa.ssed  under  unanimous  consent  ?«  ** 
House  on  February-  26.  1963  this  hm  *' 
vidcd  for  a  3-ycar  suspension  of  i?^ 
impo.scd  under  paragraph  1511°,^ 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  on  cork  insulaUn„  ^ 
certain  cork  stoppers.  ^^ 

The  bill  was  amended  in  the  other  ht^ 
to  make  the  suspension  of  duties  i^^ 
only  in  the  case  of  cork  in.sulatiorTT 
present  tariff  treatment  on  all 
stoppers  to  be  retained.  The  Pin*^'* 
Committee  report.  In  explainlneTJ!* 
amendment,  states:  ""• 

The    fact   that    the   Hou.se-p.-i£sed  hiii  h, 
not  Include  so-called  shell  corks  In  thiT  ^ 
pension   created  some  dissension  in  th.  ■ 
dustrles    affected    and    there    was  a^ut. 
either  for  the  Inclusion  of  shell  cor^  »  , 
the  general  exclusion  of  other  cork  ntn^li? 
•    •    •   There     were     requests     for    SZ 
should   attempts  be  made   to  Inriude^^ 
corks  In  the  suspension  and  considerable*: 
position  to  the  Inclusion  of  other  cork  st/ 
pers   unless  shell    corks   were  restored  u 
part  of  the  bill.    The  various  firms  conceraJ 
have  generally  agreed  that  requesu  for  W 
Ings  will  not  be  made  and  support  w^hi 
given  to  the  amendment  excluding  all  ml 
stoppers  from  the  bill   and  su.-^pendlneT 
duty  only  on  Insulation. 

Interested  departments  and  agencies 
have  advised  that  they  have  no  objec- 
tion  to  the  enactment  of  the  bin  u 
amended  by  tlie  other  body,  i  urge  thit 
the  House  concur  in  the  amendments 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.   HALLECK.     Mr.   Speaker,  I  ttk 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectior 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  of  the  majority  leader  as  to 
the  program,  if  any,  for  the  balance  of 
this  week  anri  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port which  the  gentleman  from  Color«dc 
Intends  to  call  up,  we  will  have  finished 
the  legislative  business  for  this  week. 
It  is  my  purpose  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
lecrislative  program  today  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Hou.se  adjourn 
over  until  Monday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  prepared  thf 
program  only  for  the  first  2  days  of  next 
week.  The  balance  of  the  program  wiE 
be  announced  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  legislative  program  for  Mondw 
and  Tuesday  is  as  follows : 

Monday.  H.R.  1162.  to  consolidaU 
Vicksburg  National  Military  Park  to  pro- 
vide for  certain  adjustments  necessitated 
by  the  installation  of  a  park  tour  road, 
and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

H.R.  4893,  relating  to  age  limits  in 
connection  with  appointments  to  tl* 
U.S.  Park  Police. 


Tuesday,  Private  Calendar. 

I  would  like  to  advise  Members  of  the 
House,  of  course,  conference  reports  may 
be  brought  up  at  an>  time  and  any  fur- 
ther program  will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  might 
I  »1tii  the  gentleman's  indulgence  say, 
having  inquired  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  two  bills  that 
wiU  be  called  up  on  Monday  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  that  they  will  not 
involve  any  really  controversial  matters? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado'' 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  As  far  as  I  know 
there  is  no  real  controversy  involved  in 
the  two  suspensions  to  come  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Saylor]  is  right  beside  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  and  he  has 
nodded  his  head.  But.  of  course,  this 
does  not  mean  there  will  not  be  some 
questions,  but  I  know  of  nothing  that 
calls  for  any  controversy. 


MAJ.  L.  GORDON  COOPER 

Mr  STEED.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  to  addre.ss  the  house  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  STEED,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  .sure 
that  I  can  have  the  indulgence  of  my 
colleagues  when  I  say  I  feel  that  I  am 
the  proudest  Member  of  the  House  be- 
cause the  young  man  circling  the  globe. 
Astronaut  L.  Gordon  Cooper,  hails  from 
my  hometown  of  Shawnee,  Okla.  I  have 
known  him  all  his  life.  I  know  his 
family,  I  know  most  of  the  many  rela- 
Uves  and  friends  he  has  living  there. 
They  are  all  as  interested  in  what  is 
going  on  out  there  as  you  and  I. 

I  have  asked  for  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
so  that  I  might  express  what  I  know  to 
be  the  feeling  of  every  Member  of  the 
House,  that  we  are  proud  of  the  wonder- 
ful job  he  is  doing  in  this  great  field, 
and  we  all  fervently  hope  that  he  will 
have  a  safe  and  happy  landing  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  22  orbits  later  today. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  May  I  say.  as  the 
Representative  of  the  district  where  the 
astronaut  now  lives.  Carbondale,  Colo., 
I  am  glad  to  join  with  my  friend  in  the 
commendation  he  has  given  this  fine 
American. 

Mr,  STEED.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in  order 
on  Calendar  Wednesday  next  may  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 
Mr,    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker     I    ask 
onanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 


NASA'S  RELAY  I  SATELLITE  BRINGS 
ASTRONAUT  COOPERS  FLIGHT 
TO  EUROPE 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  know  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
join  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Steed]  in  congratulating  Astronaut  Le- 
roy  Gordon  Cooper  upon  his  magnificent 
achievement.  As  Astronaut  Cooper  is 
now  in  his  18th  orbit  of  the  earth,  the 
hearts  and  minds  and  prayers  of  all 
Americans  are  with  him.  The  NASA 
team  which  has  planned  and  carried  out 
the  Mercury  program  deserves  the  plau- 
dits and  commendation  of  all  of  us. 
America  is  indeed  conquering  the  space 
frontier. 

The  drama  of  Astronaut  Cooper's  fiight 
overshadows  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  yesterday  achieved  a  major  mile- 
stone in  satellite  communications.  Yes- 
terday NASA's  Relay  I  satellite  trans- 
mitted for  13  minutes  to  Europe  t-elevision 
pictures  of  Astronaut  Cooper's  launch 
into  space  from  Cape  Canaveral  and 
views  of  Astronaut  Cooper  inside  the 
space  capsule.  Faith  7.  Relay  I  also 
transmitted  from  Europe  to  the  United 
States  a  3-minute  television  coverage  of 
the  reaction  of  people  in  Europe  to  this 
great  accomplishment. 

In  addition  to  yesterday's  unprece- 
dented television  transmission  of  the  as- 
tronaut in  orbit.  Relay  I  in  the  past  has 
transmitted  across  the  Atlantic  in  real 
time  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the 
Mona  Lisa  exhibition  in  Washington  and 
the  conferring  by  President  Kennedy  of 
honorary  citizenship  upon  Winston 
Churchill. 

Relay  I,  an  experimental  medium-alti- 
tude communications  satellite,  was 
launched  on  December  13,  1962.  It  has 
successfully  accomplished  all  its  mis- 
sions. Developed  and  paid  for  by  the 
U.S.  taxpayers,  it  is  completely  under  the 
management  and  operation  of  NASA. 
Relay  I  is  an  example  of  what  Govern- 
ment ownership  and  operation  of  com- 
munications satellites  can  accomplish. 
It  is  a  dramatic  demonstration  of  the 


benefits  of  Government-financed  re- 
search and  development  benefits  which 
should  be  reserved  for  all  the  people. 


FEDERAL  AND  STATE  PROGRAMS 
RELATING  TO  OUTDOOR  RECRE- 
ATION 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
20)  to  promote  the  coordination  and  de- 
velopment of  effective  Federal  and  State 
programs  relating  to  outdoor  recreation, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The   Clerk  read   the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNnrRENCE  Report   (H.  Rf.pt.  No.   303) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  20) 
to  promote  the  coordination  and  develop- 
ment of  effective  Federal  and  State  programs 
relating  to  outdoor  recreation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  lan- 
guage Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  in- 
sert the  following:  "That  the  Congress  finds 
ard  declares  it  to  be  desirable  that  all  Ameri- 
can people  of  present  and  future  generations 
be  assured  adequate  outdoor  recreation  re- 
sources, and  that  it  is  desirable  for  all  levels 
of  government  and  private  interests  to  take 
prompt  and  coordinated  action  to  the  extent 
practicable  without  diminishing  or  affecting 
their  respective  powers  and  functions  to  con- 
serve, develop,  and  utilize  such  resources  for 
the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  American 
people. 

"Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  perform  the  following  func- 
tions and  activities: 

"(a)  INVTNTORT. — Prepare  and  maintain  a 
continuing  inventory  and  evaluation  of  out- 
door recreation  needs  and  resources  of  the 
United  States. 

"fbl  Classification. — Prepare  a  system  for 
classification  of  outdoor  recreation  resources 
to  assist  in  the  effective  and  beneficial  use 
and  management  of  such  resources. 

"(c)  Nationwide  Plan, — Formulate  and 
maintain  a  comprehensive  nationwide  out- 
door recreation  plan,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  plans  of  the  various  Federal  agen- 
cies, States,  and  their  political  subdivisions. 
The  plan  shall  set  forth  the  needs  and  de- 
mands of  the  public  for  outdoor  recreation 
and  the  current  and  foreseeable  availability 
In  the  future  of  outdoor  recreation  resources 
to  meet  those  needs.  The  plan  shall  identify 
critical  outdoor  recreation  problems,  recom- 
mend solutions  and  recommend  desirable 
actions  to  be  taken  at  each  level  of  gov- 
ernment and  by  private  interests.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  transmit  the  initial  plan,  which 
shall  be  prepared  as  soon  as  practicable 
within  five  years  hereafter,  to  the  President 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress.  Future  re- 
visions of  the  plan  shall  be  similarly  trans- 
mitted   at    succeeding    five-year    Intervals. 
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When  a  plan  or  revision  la  tranamltted  to 
the  Congress,  the  Secretary  ahall  transmit 
copies  to  the  Oovemors  of  the  several  States. 
"(d)  Tbchkical  Assistance. — Provide 
technical  assistance  and  advice  to  and  co- 
operate with  States,  political  subdivisions, 
and  private  Interests.  Including  nonprofit 
organizations,  with  respect  to  outdoor  recre- 
ation. 

"(e)  RioiONAL  Cooperation — Encourage 
Interstate  and  regional  cooperation  In  the 
planning,  acquisition,  and  development  of 
outdoor  recreation  resources. 

"(f)  Research  and  EnrcATioN. —  (i)  Spon- 
sor, ensrage  In,  and  assist  in  research  relating 
to  outdoor  recreation,  directly  or  by  con- 
tract or  cooperative  agreements,  and  make 
payTnents  for  such  purposes  without  regard 
to  the  limitations  of  section  3648  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (31  US  C.  529)  concerning 
advances  of  funds  when  he  considers  such 
action  In  the  public  Interest.  (2)  undertake 
studies  and  assemble  Information  concern- 
ing outdoor  recreation,  directly  or  by  con- 
tract or  cooperative  agreement,  and  dissem- 
inate such  information  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4154.  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  and  (3)  cooperate  with  educa- 
tional Institutions  and  others  In  order  to 
assist  in  establishing  education  programs  and 
activities  and  to  encourage  public  use  and 
benefits  from  outdoor  recreation. 
"(g)    Interdepartmental       Cocper.\tion  — 

(1)  Cooperate  with  and  provide  technical 
assistance  to  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies and  obtain  from  them  Information,  data, 
reports,  advice,  and  assistance  that  are 
needed  and  can  reasonably  be  furnished  In 
carrying  out   the  purposes  of  this  Act,   and 

(2)  promote  coordination  of-  Federal  plans 
and  activities  generally  relating  to  outdoor 
recreation.  Any  department  or  agency  fur- 
nishing advice  or  assistance  hereunder  may 
e.xpend  Its  own  funds  for  such  purposes, 
with  or  without  reimbursement,  as  may  be 
agreed  to  by  that  agency. 

"(h.)  Donations. — Accept  and  use  dona- 
tions of  money,  property,  personal  services, 
or  facilities  for  the  purp^  ees  of  this  Act. 

"Sbc  3.  In  order  further  to  carry  out  the 
policy  declared  In  section  1  of  this  Act.  the 
heads  of  Federal  departments  and  Independ- 
ent agencies  having  administrative  respon- 
sibility over  activities  or  resources  the 
conduct  or  use  of  which  U  pertinent  to  ful- 
fillment of  that  policy  shall,  either  individ- 
ually or  as  a  group,  (a)  consult  with  and  be 
consulted  by  the  Secretary  from  time  to  time 
both  with  respect  to  their  conduct  of  those 
activities  and  their  use  of  those  resources 
and  with  respect  to  the  activities  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  carries  on  under 
authority  of  this  Act  which  are  pertinent 
to  their  work,  and  (b)  carry  out  such  respon- 
sibilities in  general  conformance  with  the 
nationwide  plan  authorized  under  section 
2(c)  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.    4.  As    used    In    this    Act.    the    term 
TJnlted  States'  shall  Include  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  terms    United  States'  and 
'States'  may.   to   the   extent   practicable,  in- 
clude the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Vln?ln  Islands.  Guam,  and  American  Samoa.' 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Watne  N    Aspinall. 
Led  W    O  Brien. 
Thomas  G    Morris. 
John  P   Satlor. 
J.  Edcab  Chenoweth. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Henry  M.  Jackson. 
Clinton  P    Anderson. 
Alan  BrstE 
Thom\s  H    Kuchei.. 

LeN   JOKSAlf. 

Uanagera  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 

The  managers  on  the  p«rt  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S  20)  to  promote  the 
coordination  and  development  of  effective 
Federal  and  State  programs  relating  to  out- 
door recreation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report,  as  to  the  amendments  to  the 
text  and  title  of  the  bill : 

S  20.  as  It  passed  the  House,  dlflered 
from  the  bill  as  It  came  from  the  Senate  In 
ten  respects.  The  committee  of  conference 
recommends  that  the  House  language  be  re- 
tained In  eight  cases  and  that  the  House 
recede  In  the  other  two  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  section  of  the  bill  was 
amended  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  ex- 
press the  thought  that  assurance  of  ade- 
quate outdoor  recreation  resources  Is  "de- 
sirable" rather  than  that  the  general  welfare 
"requires"  such  assurance,  and  that  coordi- 
nated action  on  the  part  of  the  various 
levels  of  government  and  of  private  Interests 
In  this  field  "to  the  extent  practicable  with- 
out diminishing  or  affecting"  their  powers 
and  functions  Is  "desirable"  rather  than 
"required."  The  conferees  agreed  to  the 
House  language. 

(2)  In  section  2  of  the  bill,  the  House 
struck  out  language  referring  to  the  Rec- 
reation Advisory  Council  and  incorporated 
in  a  new  section  strengthened  language  with 
respect  to  coordination  between  the  various 
departments  In  the  recreation  field.  The 
conferees  agreed   to  this  change 

(3)  The  House  struck  out,  in  section 
2(c).  a  provision  requiring  the  nationwide 
outdoor  recreation  plan  which  Is  to  be  pre- 
pared under  authority  of  this  Act  to  "Identi- 
fy" desirable  actions  to  be  ti\ken  at  the 
various  levels  of  government  and  by  private 
Interesu  and  substituted  "recommend"  for 
the  quoted  word.  The  conferees  concurred 
In  this  change. 

(4)  The  House  version  of  section  2(f)  of 
the  bill  permitted  advance  payments  to  be 
made  to  parties  engaged  In  outdoor  recrea- 
tion research  ujder  contract  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  The  Senate  version 
limited  such  payments  to  contracting  educa- 
tional and  other  nonprofit  Institutions  and 
then  only  for  their  InlUal  cosU.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  House  language 

(5)  The  House  amendment  corrected  a 
statutory  citation  to  title  39.  United  States 
Code.     The  conferees  agreed  thereto. 

(6)  The  House  amendment  corrected  a 
mlsspel  ed  word  in  section  2(g).  The  con- 
ferees agreed  thereto. 

(7)  The  House  version  added  to  section 
2(h)  of  S.  20  a  proviso  requiring  annual  re- 
ports on  all  donations  received  under  au- 
thority of  the  Act.  The  conferees  agreed 
that  this  language  should  be  dropped  be- 
cause of  the  understandable  reluctance  of 
potential  contributors  to  the  program  to 
having  their  names  broadcast  to  the  world 
thereby  subjecting  themselves  to  Importuni- 
ties from  other  qu.irters. 

(8)  The  House  added  to  S  20  a  new  sec- 
tion 3  requiring  consultation  between  the 
Secretary  ^of  the  Interior  and  the  heads  of 
other  Interested  departments  and  agencies 
with  respect  to  their  conduct  of  recreational 
activities  and  to  the  Secretary's  conduct  of 
activities  under  the  new  Act  and  requiring, 
furthermore,  that  all  Federal  departments 
carry  out  their  recreational  responsibilities 
In  conformity  with  the  nationwide  plan  that 
the  Secretary  Is  to  compile  The  conferees 
agreed  to  retention   of   the  House  language 

(9)  Clarifying  changes  were  made  by  the 
House  to  the  definitions  section  of  the  bill. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  these  changes. 

(10 1  The  House  added  a  new  section  to 
the  bill  limiting  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated   annually   for   the   purposes 


May  is 

^t     In    a    full    dlscuwiioa  „  ^ 
such  a  llmltaUon  in  this  2L*' 


of    the    act 

merits  of  suui  a  luniiauon  in  this  ^L" 
case.  It  was  brought  out  that  no  aJ/^  * 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  with  *^  * 
tlnulng  program  is  limited  with  r«rl?"" 
the  amount  it  may  request  for  adn^  ^ 
Uve  and  similar  personal  servlo*^^^ 
tures:  that  If  such  a  limitation  ,^- 
eluded  It  would  have  to  be  amended  *"" 
Ume.  for  Instance,  that  a  Federal  i»^  ** 
bill  Is  enacted  unless  It  were  more  V^>i?!* 
than  now  appears  to  be  warranted  Im*!^ 
If  such  an  excess  limitation  were  irTV^ 
there  migtu  be  strong  tempt.^tion  on^^ 
i«r  the  agency  to  bring  lu  expendlttt>. 
to  this  figure  as  siK>n  as  possible  Tht^^ 
conferees  therefore  rcluctanUy  agr*^^?* 
the  House  should  recede  on  thlT  n^nt 
being  the  understanding  of  all  membi,'  " 
the  conference  committee  that  the  alrrf 
t.^ry  Is  expected  to  and  wlU  report  ^^ 
Committees  on  Interior  and  In.^ular  AfSh! 
of  the  House  and  Senate  at  any  tUnToT 
it  is  necessary  for  him  to  request  |3  a^^ 
or  more  to  carry  out  section  2  of  the  act  «m 
that  he  will  at  that  time  make  full  \Jm 
cation  for  the  request.  j-wb- 

The  House  also  amended  the  tlUe  to  eor 
form  to  the  body  of  the  bill  and  the  coi^" 
ence  committee  agreed 

Watne  N   A.spinall. 

Leo  W  O'Brien. 

Thomas  a.  Morris. 

John  P.  Satlor. 

J     Edgar   Chenoweth 
Manage' s  on  the  Part  of  the  House 

Mr.  ASPINAIX.  Mr  Speaker,  gee- 
orally  the  Hou.se  worked  its  will  ynit 
this  particular  legislation.  There  »er» 
10  matters  in  controversy:  8  of  Uvn 
were  resolved  by  retaining  the  Hou» 
language  to  the  Senate  bill;  and  J  oT 
them  were  resolved  by.  In  the  first  in- 
stance,  deleting  a  House  amendment- 
and  I  will  speak  about  that  further  oii- 
and  in  the  second  Instance  by  deleonj 
a  section  that  the  Hou.se  placed  In  tht 
bill  and  writinp  some  laivuaKf  In  u^ 
report  Itself  which  we  feel  is  perhaps  )ur 
as  practical  as  if  the  provision  were  ic 
the  bill. 

Now.  five  of  the  amendments  in 
purely  technical  amendments  and  do  not 
PC  to  the  real  problems  involved  In  U» 
legislation  I  will  pass  over  them  but 
will  be  Rlad  to  answer  any  questions  tht: 
might  be  asked. 

However.  In  itf-m  No.  2,  the  one  when 
the  Hou.se  struck  from  ti^r  bill  any  ki- 
cuaKe  referring  to  the  Recreation  Ad- 
visory Council,  which  is  a  creature  o/ 
the  executive  department  entirely,  tf 
have  a  very  fundamental  change  from 
the  Senate  version  as  compared  to  thf 
action  that  the  House  took,  and  thatk 
that  as  far  as  I  know  we  have  never  glwi 
oflficial  reco^oiition  to  any  of  the  execu- 
tive coordinatinc  committees  as  sucti 
and  It  was  thoucht  that  it  would  not  be 
well  in  this  legislation  to.  Indirectly  or 
impli€»dly.  by  referring  to  a  conunlssior 
set  up  by  the  Chief  Executive  of  to 
United  States  as  an  existing  commissioiv. 
give  legislative  recocnitlon  to  the  action 
of  the  executive  department  which  has 
complete  control  within  the  executive 
department  of  such  an  agency,  and.  if  Um 
Congress  later  on  wishes  to  give  offlcJa] 
recognition  to  an  advi.sory  council  as 
such,  advisory  or  otherwise,  the  Congna 
could  take  formal  action  if  it  wishes  to 
do  so. 

Amendment  No.  4  Is  somewhat  sub- 
stantive, in  that  in  the  Senate  bill  ad- 
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ranee  payments  were  permitted  but 
limited  such  payments  to  contracting 
educational  and  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tions and  then  only  for  their  initial  costs. 
In  the  House  bill  advance  payments  are 
permitted  to  be  niade  to  parties  engiaged 
in  outdoor  recreation  research  under 
contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

I  thinlc  it  must  be  explained  again, 
since  I  know  there  was  some  discussion 
of  this  when  this  bill  was  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  that  the  work  of  the  bureau 
is  purely  advisory,  planning  and  coordi 
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QAting  and  the  bureau  would  do  a  part  A^"*"  o'  the  Houj 
of  the  work  under  contract  with  private  It^^  ^^  ^  necessary 
re.s«Lrch  groups.  "°°  °^.  °^°^«  .^  ^' 


ferees  agreed  to  place  language  provid- 
ing for  such  a  limitation  in  the  confer- 
ence report  to  which  the  Senate  conferees 
have  agreed.  I  wish  to  read  this  again 
to  the  Members  of  the  House.  It  is  a 
very  definite  statement  of  policy  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned  about  this  new 
bureau: 

The  House  conferees  therefore  reluctantly 
agreed  that  the  House  should  recede  on  this 
point.  It  being  the  understanding  of  all 
members  of  the  conference  committee  that 
the  Secretary  Is  expected  to  and  will  report 
to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
^K   .  ^  .°'  *^*  "°"*^  *"^  Senate  at  anv  time 


research  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  next  item.  No.  7,  is  a 
substantive  change.  It  is  the  provision  in 
which  the  House  requested  and  required 
that  there  be  annual  itemized  reports  of 
all  donations  received  under  the  author- 
it}-  of  this  act. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
own  mind  that  the  author  of  this  amend- 
ment had  in  mind  a  very  valid  reason 
for  his  offering  of  the  amendment.    But 
this  is  the  only  area  of  like  operations  in 
the  (Government  where  such  a  require- 
ment has  been  made.    Also,  please  permit 
me  to  tell  the  Members  of  the  House 
something  else.    All  of  us  know  that  once 
m  a  while  we  get  solicitations  either  by 
telephone  or  through  correspondence  to 
donate  to  this   organization   and   that 
org aniMtion.    The  mere  fact  that  we  ask 
for  a  publication  of  the  names  of  all  do- 
nors, and  a  lot  of  these  would  of  course  be 
very  substantial  donations,  means  that 
we  shall  be  giving  approval  to  what  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  a  sucker  list  and 
the  donors   who   really   intended   to   be 
constructive  in  their  gifts  to  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  subjected  to  being  so- 
licited by  other  Individuals  and  groups  in 
ahich  they  had  no  interest  at  all. 

Any  such  list  is  available  and  it  will 
be  available  to  the  committees.  If  any 
Member  of  Congress  sees  fit  to  ask  for 
;t  at  a  certain  time.  I  am  sure  we  can 
get  an  unofficial  list,  but  what  in  fact 
will  be  a  substantial  report  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  amendment 
which  is  important  is  item  No.  8  This 
amendment  No.  8  is  the  amendment  that 
really  provides  for  the  coordinating  pro- 
cedures that  will  be  necessary  between 
all  departments  of  Government  that  are 
involved  in  Federal  recreation  programs 
We  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  the  lan- 
guage from  "^tion  2  of  the  Senate  biU 
and  we  have  stated  it  in  another  maimer 
m  this  particular  section. 

Item  No    10  is  a  very  important  part 
of  the  report.    I  refer  to  It  because  it  is 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Haley]  wherein  he  tried  as 
our  committee  usually  does  on  these  mat- 
ters, to  tie  the  acUvities  of  the  bureaus 
to  a  certain  amount  of  money  beyond 
»hich  they  cannot  go.     In  constructive 
operation,  of  course,  this  is  alwaj's  a  val- 
^le  and  a  necessary  procedure  in  my 
jay  of  thinking,  but  in  the  matter  of 
Jdministration  it  is  open  to  some  ques- 

thf".  .u*^  ^  ^^^'^^^  ™y  coUeagues  that 
tnis  is  the  only  bureau  in  the  Department 
«  the  Interior  that  would  have  this 
restriction  tied  to  it.     The  House  con- 


for  him  to  request  $3  mil 
--   carry  out  section  2  of  the 
act  and  that  he  will  at  that  time  make  full 
Justification  for  the  request. 

And.  may  I  state  to  my  colleagues  that 
so  far  as  I  know  it  will  be  the  purpose 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  regardless  of  who  may  be  the 
chairman  of  that  committee,  to  see  to  it 
that  this  provision  is  complied  with  and 
that  the  information  is  given  not  only 
to  the  appropriating  committee  itself 
but  also  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shaU  be  glad  to  try  to 
answer  any  questions  which  any  of  my 
colleagues  may  have. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Of  course,  I  want  to  say 
to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
to  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
that  I  regret  we  were  unable  or  they 
were  unable  to  hold  in  the  bUl  the  $2  5 
million.  I  note  that  it  has  been  raised 
to  $3  million.  There  is  no  language  of 
course,  now  in  the  biU  to  determine  just 
how  much  could  be  expended.  Some- 
times, of  course,  language  in  a  confer- 
ence report  may  have  some  reaction 
downtown.  I  am  very,  very  reluctant 
at  least. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  see  that  this  limi- 
tation has  been  removed  from  the  bill 
Itself.  I  realize  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  and  his  conferees  prob- 
ably did  the  best  they  could.  As  an 
overall  matter  I  think  this  is  good  legis- 
lation, but  I  do  think  and  I  caution  the 
House  that  they  should  in  the  future 
watch  the  expenditures  on  this  program 
and  see  that  they  are  kept  within  due 
bounds. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  reply  to  my 
friend  from  Florida  that  the  cooperation 
on  activities  and  re.sponsibilities  between 
the  authorizing  committee  and  the  ap- 
propriating subcommittee  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  best  we  have  had  for  a 
long,  long  time.  I  have  an  understand- 
ing at  the  present  time,  and  I  am  sure 
that  there  will  be  like  understandings  in 
the  future,  that  whenever  any  request 
is  made  by  the  Bureau  which  would 
seemingly  trespass  upon  the  policy  set 
forth,  our  committee  will  be  notified  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   ASPINALL.     I   shall   be   glad   to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too 
regret  that  all  of  the  House  amendments' 
were  not   preserved   in  the  conference 
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report,  although  I  understand  that  in 
conference  the  House  cannot  always  pre- 
thi.  However.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
h^uJ^fr.y^^'"'''^^  amendment  to  the 
HrTnJl  i  ^  sponsored  carried  in  the 
House  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  292 
to  50.  as  I  am  sure  the  Chairman  knows 
Z^^^^^""  unfortunately  he  was  not 
able  to  be  on  the  floor  that  day 

The  amendment  to  which  I  refer,  and 
which  was  adopted  by  the  House,  would 
have  required  an  annual  report  of  funds 
or  property  received  by  this  newly 
created  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
which  were  donated.  ' 

Mr.   ASPINALL.     It   would   have   re- 
quired an  itemized  accounting 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  have  required  an  itemized  ac- 
counting of  funds  or  property  which  had 
been  donated,  and  indicating  the  pur- 
po^s  for  which  they  were  used  As  I 
understand  it.  this  new  Bureau  is  pri- 
marily a  coordinating  agency  and  it 
would  seem  that  appropriated  funds 
should  be  adequate  for  it^  purposes. 
Why  IS  It  necessary  to  authorize  thia 
outdoor  recreation  bureau  to  receive  do- 
nated funds,  and  then  leave  Congress  in 
the  dark  as  to  how  much  they  receive 
in  donated  funds,  from  whom  they  re- 
ceive such  funds,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  donated  funds  will  be  used? 
T  ^f-  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  interrupt  the  gentleman  to  answer' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
distmguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. , 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Of  course,  Congress 
will  be  notified  any  time  it  desires  as  to 
the  amount  of  donated  funds.  Such  in- 
formation is  always  contained  within  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  report.  The  mat- 
ter that  is  not  contained  within  the  Bu- 
reau report  is  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
have  the  individual  names  set  forth-  it 
IS  not  itemized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  May  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  this  question:  Is  it 
a  fact  that  in  some  instances  donations 
are  given  with  conditions  or  limitations 
attached  by  the  donor  as  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  shall  be  used  or 
as  to  how  they  shall  be  used' 

Mr  ASPINALL.  It  is  my  understand - 
^Jl^  ^^}  ^  certain  of  the  activities  of 
the  National  Park  Service  some  dona- 
tions have  been  offered  to  them  upon  cer- 
tain conditions. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  should  like  to  point 
out.  in  addition,  that  under  this  legisla- 
tion, section  2(f),  the  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Bureau  will  be  authorized  to  award 
contracts  for  education  and  research 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  might  conceivably  refuse  to 
appropriate  funds  for  certain  research 
and  education  contracts,  and  the  House 
might  sustain  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  that  judgment,  only  to  find  that 
this  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  would 
be  able  to  award  such  contracts  by  using 
donated  funds. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  doubt  if  that  policy 
would  be  followed.  It  requested,  these 
contracts  will  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, as  all  of  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  are.  We  cer- 
tainly would  not  permit  the  real  purposes 
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of  this  legislation  to  be  hindered  or  en- 
dangered by  contracting  procedures  con- 
trary to  procedures  authorized  by  this 
legislation.  This  Is.  as  I  said  before,  a 
coordinating,  planning,  and  recommend- 
ing agency.  No  program  or  project  can 
be  authorized  unless  it  be  brought  to  the 
Congress  for  such  authorization. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  While  it  may  be  pos- 
sible that  there  are  a  few  individuals  in 
this  country  who  would  not  donate  funds 
if  their  names  were  published  in  such  a 
report,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an 
overwhelming  competing  interest  which 
outweighs  that  concern.  No  one  outside 
the  Government  should  be  Influencing 
or  financing  the  activities  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  without  the  knowledge  of 
Congress  and  the  public.  If  Congress  is 
not  financing  an  activity  of  Government, 
we  ought  to  know  who  is. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  House  conferees  to  prevail  In 
every  area  of  difference.  However,  I 
shall  have  to  oppose  the  conference  re- 
port in  view  of  the  deletion  of  this  Impor- 
tant language. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  has  he  ever  made  a 
request  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
or  any  of  its  bureaus  to  advise  him  as  to 
who  the  donors  may  be  on  certain  pro- 
grams under  its  jurisdiction,  say.  the 
National  Park  Service  or  the  Bureau  of 
Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  shall  be  very  frank 
and  say  that,  as  of  now,  I  have  not,  but 
I  believe  the  principle  involved  Is  the 
same  whether  it  is  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
or  any  other  department  or  agency  of 
Government.  The  information  should  be 
public  information.  I  would  suggest  that 
this  principle  or  policy  should  be  appli- 
cable to  every  department  or  agency  au- 
thorized to  use  donated  funds. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    I  feel  that  legislation 
should  apply  equally  to  all  departments. 
We  should  not  put  any  more  burdens  on 
this  Bureau  than  we  put  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  or  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  or  any  other  department. 
Mr.    GRIFFIN.     I    would   agree    that 
general   legislation   would   be   desirable, 
but  I  believe  that  the  most  practical  way 
to  achieve  that  objective  is  to  take  them 
one  at  a  time,  as  they  come. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  KYL.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
is  completely  satisfied  with  the  efforts  of 
the  committee  of  conference.  He  does 
not  see  any  objection  to  the  report. 
However,  there  is  one  point  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  has  been  led  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  which  has  not 
found  its  way  into  the  record  at  this 
point;  that  is,  I  think  the  departments 
might  be  cognizant  of  some  serious  ob- 
jection on  our  part  to  the  procedure 
which  they  follow.  When  we  have,  for 
instance,  a  Cape  Cod  Seashore  Area  pro- 
posed, the  Department  receives  dona- 
tions or  grants  from  Individuals  or 
organizations  who  print  beautiful  bro- 
chures which  are  intended  to  sell  that 


particular  prospect.  They  have  printed 
books,  and  they  have  put  on  the  books 
the  imprimatur  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  National  Park 
Service. 

When  we  are  talking  about  the  na- 
tional parks  in  such  an  area  as  that  we 
do  not  find  much  Objection,  but  Insofar 
as  the  principle  is  concerned  it  is  objec- 
tionable. For  illustration,  suppose  we 
have  a  piece  of  labor  legislation  which  is 
introduced,  and  the  head  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  or  the  board  of  the  National  Manu- 
facturers Association  contributes  some 
money  to  the  Labor  Department  to  put 
out  a  publication.  In  this  case  I  am  sure 
there  would  be  some  objection  In  prin- 
ciple this  is  actually  no  different  from 
what  we  do  in  the  Interior  Department. 
I  know  it  has  never  been  done  and  I  do 
not  know  that  it  has  ever  created  any 
general  trouble,  but  from  a  general  prin- 
ciple standpoint.  I  think  it  is  wrong,  and 
I  think  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
should  be  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  for  bringing  this  to  our 
attention.  This  goes  to  the  operation  of 
some  of  our  water  resources  programs 
as  well,  the  Army  Engineers,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Not  only  that, 
a  great  deal  of  the  contributions  that 
some  of  our  agencies  are  receiving  have 
been  from  States  and  municipalities.  We 
expect  some  of  the  contributions  in  this 
program  to  come  from  municipalities 
and  other  governmental  agencies.  Of 
course,  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
having  their  names  printed.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  think  it  would  be  just  as 
well  to  request  such  information  rather 
than  have  their  names  published. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert > .    The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


May  IS 


LEAVE  TO  REVISE  AND  EXTEND 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Members  who 
spoke  on  the  conference  report  may  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAX   BREAKS   FOR   BUSINESS 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
in  a  bitter  struggle,  the  House  passed 
legislation  which  increased  the  debt  ceil- 
ing to  commitments  already  made  by 
this  Congress.  During  the  course  of  the 
debate,  vehement  attacks  were  directed 
against  new  programs  which  contribute 


to  the  increase  of  Federal  spendin*  ^ 
the  Federal  deficit.  ^  ^mg  and 

Nothing  was  said  about  the  "new  mn. 
grams"  of  tax  cuts  for  business  in^ 
tuted  by  the  administration  last  ^,' 
The  business  investment  credit  votttih. 
this  Congress  last  year  cost  the  Trea*.,^ 
$1  billion  in  lost  revenue.  In  thVuS? 
year,  the  administration  granted^* 
creased  depreciation  allowance  for  buS" 
ness  retroactive  to  January  i  la^* 
which  cost  the  Treasury  an  est'imaSi' 
$1'2  billion,  ™*"^ 

Although  the  final  figures  are  not  m 
available,  it  appears  that  the  Treasu^ 
estimate  of  the  loss  in  tax  revenues  wZ 
underestimated  and  that  the  combined 
Treasury  loss  for  these  "tax  break*  hr 
business"  will  probably  reach  $3  billion 
in  fiscal  1963.  The  tax  loss  from  \hZ 
two  items  in  fiscal  1964  and  future  vpIt. 
will  skyrocket.  ^  *" 

It  is  plainly  evident  that  $3  billion  of 
this  year's  budget  deficit  resulted  from 
last  year's  tax  giveaways.  A  tax  give- 
away packs  the  budget  deficit  just  u 
much  as  a  "spend  away." 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  TERRITORIES 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  ANd' 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Territories 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  be  permitted  to  meet  during 
the  House  session  this  afternoon 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr.  ROLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remark* 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  on  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  clarify  the  language  In  HK 
5517.  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  for  1963  in  that  section  dealing  with 
the  accelerated  public  works  program. 
The  section  carries  this  proviso: 

That  no  part  of  thU  approprtaUon  tbaU 
be  used  for  any  project  that  does  not  require 
a  flnanclaJ  contribution  from  State  or  local 
sources  except  Federal  projects  dealing  with 
preservation  of  forests  In  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Deficiencies  Appropriations,  which  re- 
ported H.R.  5517.  I  want  to  state  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee  with  reference  to 
the  above  proviso. 

Preservation  of  forests  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  inter- 
preted in  a  strict  sense  to  Include  only 
projects  which  will  rehabilitate  and  de- 
velop such  lands  in  a  manner  to  protect 
them  from  fire.  Insects,  disease,  erosion, 
and  floods;   and  to  the  conservation  of 
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the  timber  and  related  forest  resources. 
It  Includes  projects  such  as  reforestation 
and  the  Improvement  of  timber  stands; 
forest  road  and  trail  construction  and 
maintenance  which  provide  access  for 
fire  protection  purposes  or  for  salvage  of 
blown  down,  infected,  or  overmature  tim- 
ber stands;  fireproof ed  camp  and  picnic 
area  construction  which  concentrates 
forest  visitor  use  In  Improved  areas  and 
thus  reduces  forest  fire  risk;  small  struc- 
tures for  fire  and  general  purpose  use, 
such  as  fire  lookout  towers  and  forest 
ranger  offices;  the  revegetatlon  and 
minor  range  improvements  on  forest 
ranges,  and  related  measures  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  forest  lands. 
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RACE  RELATIONS 


Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
there  is  some  encouragement,  though 
admittedly  little,  to  be  found  In  the 
President's  statements  before  a  group  of 
Alabama  newspaper  executives  in  which 
he  Indicated  that  he  was  concerned  over 
the  growing  extremism  among  the  so- 
caDed  leaders  of  the  Negro  race. 

That  the  carefully  planned  and  metic- 
ulously timed  and  executed  "demonstra- 
tions" in  Birmingham  are  the  work  of 
professional  racists  is  boldly  obvious. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  years  that 
these  conflicts  are  the  result  of  re- 
hearsing, coaching,  and  timing  by  those 
who  make  their  sorry  living  exploiting 
race  relations. 

The  most  recent  proof  of  this  comes 
from  the  Reverend  Albert  S.  Foley,  S.J., 
member  of  the  Alabama  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. 

The  reverend  father  has  stated  that  a 
member  of  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King's 
staff  told  him  that  the  NAACP  treasury 
was  low  and  that  the  Birmingham  dem- 
onstrations were  needed  to  spark  sagging 
contributions. 

The  callousness  of  this  attitude  Is  re- 
volting. 

The  herding  together  of  little  chil- 
dren to  push  them  before  a  raging  mob 
of  knife-wiclding.  cursing,  and  spitting 
professional  agitators  sickens  the  decent 
and  heaps  further  shame  on  the  Negroes 
who  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  In- 
flamed by  these  racists. 

Perhaps  there  Is  yet  hope  that  the 
President  will  not  further  exceed  the  au- 
thority of  his  office  by  sending  armed 
troops  into  Birmingham  where  they  are 
neither  wanted  nor  needed.  To  do  so 
would  Rive  further  aid  and  comfort  to 
tie  paid  goon  squads  of  the  NAACP  and 
constitute  a  still  further  breach  of  the 
President's  authority. 

■niere  cannot  be  any  serious  doubt  left 
n  the  minds   of   the   reasonable   that 
these  not  leaders  were  dispatched  to  Bir- 
mingham for  two  purposes. 


The  first  was  to  fatten  the  coffers  of 
the  NAACP  and  the  second  being  to 
coincide  the  disturbance  with  the  civil 
rights  hearings  now  going  on  here  in 
the  House. 

The  evil  job  has  been  done  well. 

Where  reasonableness  once  existed  we 
now  have  the  spewing  cauldron  of  hate 
bubbling  away.  It  only  remains  for  the 
professional  agitators  to  throw  a  few 
aaore  bombs,  spit  on  a  few  more  police- 
men, or  bring  some  physical  harm  to  in- 
nocent children  for  the  sparks  to  be 
fanned  into  full  flame. 

When  madmen  roam  the  streets  we 
need  cool  heads  to  cope  with  them  I 
pray  that  the  President  will  not  add 
to  the  fury  by  the  unlawful  use  of  Fed- 
eral troops.  To  invade  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama in  the  illegal  way  Mississippi  was 
invaded  would  forever  make  rubble  of 
civil  liberty. 

David  Lawrence,  in  his  syndicated 
column  in  the  Washington  Star  suc- 
cinctly put  this  action  into  focus  'and  I 
include  it  here  for  aU  Members  to  read 
and  ponder. 

I  From  the  Washington  Star.  May  14,  1963  J 
Sending  U.S.  Troops  to  Alabama 
When  Senator  John  P.  Kennedy  was  cam- 
paigning for  the  Presidency  In  1960.  critics 
Bald  he  was  youthful  and  Impulsive.  They 
now  will  say  the  same  thing  as  they  read 
that  Mr.  Kennedy  issued  a  statement  Sunday 
night  ordering  Federal  troops  to  mobilize  In 
Alabama  to  deal  with  future  rioting  or  local 
disturbances. 

The  President  didn't  think  this  one 
through.  In  the  case  of  the  disputes  with 
Governor  Faubus  at  Little  Bock,  Ark..  In  1957 
and  Governor  Barnett  at  Oxford.  Miss.,  In 
1962,  there  was  at  least  an  alleged  basis  for 
the  use  of  Federal  troops— a  supposed  un- 
willingness on  the  part  of  the  local  authori- 
ties to  obey  a  Federal  court  order.  But  Mr 
Kennedy  himself  told  his  news  conference 
only  last  week  that  no  Federal  statute  was 
involved  In  the  controversy  at  Birmingham, 
Ala.  Nor  have  there  been  any  Federal  court 
orders   whatsoever  Issued   In  this  case. 

Now  the  President  Is  In  the  position  of 
having  nevertheless  threatened  the  use  of 
Federal  military  power  to  deal  with  local  dis- 
orders that  may  arise.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  legal  basis  for  the  use  of  such  power 
under  the  Constitution  unless  requested  by 
the  State  government.  No  statute  grants 
such  authority  to  the  Chief  Executive  under 
the  circumstances  which  have  been  reported 
from  Alabama.  For  anyone  in  the  Govern- 
ment to  order  the  use  of  Federal  troops  or 
any  part  of  the  Air  Force  for  any  purpose 
not  sanctioned  by  the  statutes  Is  In  Itself  a 
penal  offense.     A  Federal  law  says: 

"Whoever,  except  In  cases  and  under  cir- 
cumstances expressly  authorized  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  act  of  Congress,  willfully  uses 
any  part  of  the  Army  or  the  Air  Force  as  a 
posse  comltatus  or  otherwise  to  execute  the 
laws  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  2  years,  or  both." 
The  "United  States  Code  Annotated."  for 
1963  contains  a  footnote  referring  to  an 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  dated  No- 
vember 7,  1957,  which  says:  "The  President's 
authority  to  use  Federal  troops  under  sec- 
tions 332  and  333  of  title  10  Is  not  impaired 
by  this  section. 

But  this  was  an  opinion  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  troops  where  a  Fed- 
eral court  order  had  been  Issued.  There  U 
a  dispute  among  Informed  lawyers  as  to 
whether  troops  can  ever  be  used  to  enforce 
even  a  court  order  and  they  contend  that 
it  is  really  the  responsibility  of  U.S.  mar- 
shals. At  least  In  that  case  a  controversial 
legal  point  was  Involved. 
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So  the  whole  action  of  President  Ken- 
nedy rests  on  the  foundation  that  he  de- 
scrlbejl  In  his  public  statement— namely. 
noting,  personal  Injurtee,  property  dam- 
^®'.  ♦^d., various  reports  of  violence  and 
Drutallty. 

But  It  is  not  the  function  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  maintain  order  inside  a  State 
unless    there    Is    an    "Insurrection"    against 
the  United  States.    To  preserve  order  is  the 
responsibility    of    a   State.      Indeed,    in    the 
same    morning    newspapers    in    which    the 
American    people    read    of    the    Presidents 
orders    to    dispatch    Federal    troops    to    the 
Birmingham    area,    there    was    published    a 
message  to  President  Kennedy  from  the  Gov- 
ernor  of  Alabama.   George  Wallace.     It  was 
sent  an  hour  after  the  President's  announce- 
ment was  made  and  read  In  part  as  follows  • 
"The   Constitution    of    the    United    States 
•  states  that   the  Federal  Government 
may  send  troops  to  quell  domestic  violence 
upon  application  of  the  State  legislature  or 
the  Governor  of  a  State. 

"The  legislature  of  this  State  has  made 
no  request,  nor  have  I.    May  I  ask  by  what 
authority    you    would   send    Federal    troops*- 
Into  this  State? 

"The  situation  Is  well  in  hand  and  law  and 
order  prevail.  •  •  •  Your  complete  bypass- 
ing of  State  officials  and  me  as  Governor  are 
affronts  not  only  to  me  as  Governor  but  to 
the  people  of  Alabama." 

An  examination  of  the  Federal  statute 
cited  later  by  the  President— section  333  of 
title  10— shows  no  Justification  for  the  use 
by  the  President  of  Federal  troops  lust  to 
quell  a  local  disturbance  or  to  prevent  one 
from  arising.  It  applies  only  if  a  State  gov- 
ernment refuses  or  fails  to  grant  protection 
This  hasn't  happened. 

The  President  in  hU  reply  to  Governor 
Wallace  says.  In  effect,  that  he  didn't  really 
intend  to  use  Federal  troops  in  Birmingham 
but  only  wants  to  warn  the  State  authorities 
that  they  had  better  maintain  order  and  pre- 
vent  violence.  If  any  threat  to  use  such 
power  is  vested  in  the  President,  he  can  at 
any  time  Intimidate  a  Governor  or  mayor  or 
local  official,  or  he  can  mobilize  troops  to 
threaten  reprisals  and  punishment  if  anyone 
m  a  local  government  doesn't  do  his  bidding 
This  la  an  autocratic  power,  the  exercise  of 
which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  spe- 
cifically sought  to  prevent  so  that  no  dic- 
tatorship could  arise  In  America  through  the 
threat  to  use  military  force. 

If  Mr.  Kennedy  feels  that  he  has  the  power 
to  prevent  violence  anywhere  in  the  country 
then  it  will  be  asked  why  no  Federal  troops 
were  mobilized  or  why  the  same  threat  of 
military   force   was   not   utilized    before    Dr 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  and  his  associates 
organized  the  demonstrations  which,  in  turn 
aroused    the    antagonism    of    other    citizens 
and    thus    produced    the    conditions    under 
which  local  disorder  arose. 

If  the  President  actually  has  the  power  of 
prevention,  the  time  to  start  Is  before  the 
local  police  and  the  paraders  clash  or 
threaten  to  become  involved  in  rlote.  There 
Is  a  right,  of  course,  to  a  peaceful  demon- 
stration, but  anything  which  produces  a  dis- 
turbance Is  subject  to  police  action  by  the 
local  and  not  the  Federal  authorities. 

I  am  struck  by  the  number  of  members 
of  the  cloth  who  have  involved  them- 
selves in  this  disgraceful  affair,  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Rev.  Wyatt  Tee 
Walker,  and  Rev.  Fred  L.  Shuttles  worth, 
to  name  a  few ;  and  I  cannot  help  but  re- 
call the  9th  verse  of  the  5th  chapter  of 
Matthew : 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers;  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  Ood. 

Apparently,  these  troublemakers  have 
not  read  the  Beatitudes  recently  or  else/ 
reading,  they  are  filled  with  contempt! 
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In  his  understanding  of  what  Is  In- 
volved here,  the  man  on  the  street  Is 
ahead  of  a  great  many  of  the  Members 
of  the  Congress. 

His  motives  are  clear.  His  words  are 
not  the  Impassioned  exhortations  of  the 
demagog  who  courts  the  minority  vote. 

He  has  never  said.  "I  agree  that  this 
Ls  wrong,  but  I  can't  take  a  chance  on 
losing  the  votes." 

He  is  calling  for  an  end  to  these  staged 
demonrtrations  perpetrated  by  profes- 
sional agitators.  He  is  ashamed  of  what 
they  are  doing  to  his  cities  and  his  State. 

If  there  are  those  in  this  Chamber 
whose  motives  are  less  honest  than  his, 
who  would  condone  and  sanction  these 
professional  racists  and  abet  them  in  this 
ugly  hour,  let  him  hang  his  head  in 
shame. 


RACIAL  AGITATION— A  PROFITABLE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  last  few  weeks  a  group  of  outside 
agitators  has  invsided   my   home  com- 
munity of  Birmingham  for  the  purpose 
of  fomenting  strife  and  discord.    Among 
the  many  other  things  they  have  done  in 
Birmingham  is  to  prove  racial  agitation 
can  be  a  profitable  business.    When  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence came  to  Birmingham  it  was  nearly 
broke  and,  if  we  can  believe  the  reports 
in   the  daily   press,   the   money  is  now 
pouring    into    the    Southern    Christian 
Leadership   Conference.     The  activities 
and  irresponsible  tactics  of  the  Southern 
Christian   Leadership  Conference   have 
been  widely  reported  by  the  news  media 
of  the  Nation.     These  Negro  agitators 
that  came  to  Birmingham  were  expo- 
nents of  nonviolence.    By  creating  pro- 
vocative situations  violence  resulted  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  there  would  have 
been  no  trouble  without  these  so-called 
preachers  mixing  the  ingredients  for  a 
"racial  bomb."    When  the  "bomb"  they 
made  went  off.  they  hid  under  the  cloak 
of  self-serving   disclaimers   of   nonvio- 
lence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  so-called  Negro  preachers  making 
trouble  in  Birmingham  are  mainly 
preacher?  without  churches.  They  serve 
no  church  and  have  no  visible  means  of 
support,  so  how  do  they  live?  What  is 
the  source  of  Income  for  the  Negro 
preachers  who  have  time  to  stay  in  a 
city  night  and  day  for  more  than  a 
month  planning  and  organizing  demon- 
strations that  turn  to  riots?  Who  pays 
the  bills?  When  rioting  erupted  in 
Birmingham  over  the  weekend  those 
pious  Negro  preachers  were  far  away. 
They  had  headed  north  carrying  empty 
satchels  to  bring  back  the  loot.  They 
headed  north  to  get  money  to  keep  their 
agitating  organization  going.  Claiming 
a  great  victory  for  improved  race  rela- 
tions the  outside  Negro  leaders  left  their 


colored  brothers  to  work  out  the  prob- 
lems the  so-called  preachers  left  them. 
With  the  fuse  of  their  racial  twmb  burn- 
ing, ready  to  explode,  the  leaders  were 
far  away  enjoying  the  plaudits  of  the 
northern  crowds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  did  these  great 
Negro  leaders  go?  They  went  to  Cleve- 
land. New  York,  and  Washington,  DC. 
Everywhere  the  story  was  the  same: 
'It's  a  hard  fight  and  it's  expensive." 
And  the  money  flows  Into  the  coffers  of 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, which  is  neither  southern.  Chris- 
tian, a  conference,  nor  providing  leader- 
ship. I  ask  the  leaders  of  that  great 
group  of  nonviolent  agitators  to  present 
a  complete  report  of  their  financial  con- 
dition How  much  money  did  they  make 
out  of  the  Birmingham  riots  they 
brought  on? 

Mr  Speaker,  I  think  the  people  who 
have  read  so  many  stories  about  the  ac- 
tivities of  these  agitators  in  the  Nation's 
press  are  entitled  to  know  what  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  was  be- 
fore Birmingham  and  what  it  is  now.  I 
think  that  the  churchless  preacher,  the 
Reverend  Wyatt  Tee  Walker,  executive 
director  of  the  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference,  would  be  in  a  position 
to  tell  us  where  the  money  comes  from 
and  where  it  goes.  Who  paid  for  the 
full-page  advertisement  in  the  New  York 
Times  soliciting  funds  for  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference?  Who 
pays  for  the  trips  around  the  country 
and  who  buys  meals? 

There  are  always  those  who  make  use 
of  causes  for  their  own  advantage  but 
these  irresponsible  race  agitators  and 
rlotmakers  have  gone  too  far.  They 
have  used  little  children  to  fill  up  the 
jails  while  they  fill  their  pockets 

Mr  Speaker,  I  feel  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica are  entitled  to  a  complete  explana- 
tion of  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conferences  financial  condition 
immediately. 


May  i5 


ARMY  INEFFICIENCY 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  US  Army  Electronics 
Materiel  Agency  is  planning  to  throw 
away  tax  dollars  like  water  on  a  pur- 
chase it  proposes,  and  it  is  up  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  see  this  does  not 
happen.  As  many  of  my  colleagues 
know,  I  have  resumed  getting  advance 
information  on  unclassified  military  pur- 
chases. What  I  am  learning  now  is  even 
more  fantastic  than  what  I  was  un- 
covering before  I  was  cut  off  from  this 
information  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
a  year  ago. 

On  the  very  first  day  I  picked  up  bid 
information  I  discovered  the  Army 
Electronics  Materiel  Agency  at  Fort 
Monmouth.  N.J..  plans  to  buy.  sole 
source  and  without  competition,  a  radio 
identified  as  the  AN  TRA-25. 


The  bid  set  was  dated  May  6  and  tK. 
bidding  period  closes  May  1ft— onj»  tS 
days  for  any  company  other  than  th. 
sole-source  company  to  examine  <lr«» 
ings,  model  and  specifications  and  «ik^ 
mit  a  bid.  This  is  almost  impoadhu 
and  the  Army  knows  It.  —«•«. 

Even  more  preposterous  is  that  th. 
Army  proposes  to  allow  only  150  daysW 
completion  of  this  contract  once  it  u 
signed.  Still  more  unbelievable  is  tb! 
fact  that  under  previous  contract*  th. 
Army  has  secured  drawings,  technioij 
manuals,  specifications,  and  the  likeimd 
could  buy  the.  whole  set  competioleh 
and  at  a  great  saving  to  the  taxpayer 

Why  did  not  the  Army  anticipate  thin 
requirement  so  that  the  plans  it  ha«T 
ready  paid  for  could  be  used  to  buy  the 
set  competitively  and  at  a  much  lower 
price?  Why  did  the  Army  wait  untU  the 
situation  was  'critical  '  and  the  purchase 
could  be  solesourced  to  a  favored  manu 
facturer? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to  such  ineffi- 
ciency, inept  planning,  and  poor  sUfl 
work,  and  I  think  other  of  my  colleagues 
should  also  object  to  this  kind  of  bu- 
reaucratic bungling  which  hits  even 
taxpayer  in  the  pocketbook— and  hard 

This  is  a  $2  million  purchase,  and 
there  can  be  some  money  saved  here,  i 
intend  to  pursue  this  matter  diligently 
I  have  already  asked  the  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  Army  Electronics  Materiel 
Agency  for  the  determination  and  find- 
ings which  justified  this  sole-source  ac- 
tion I  have  also  asked  for  the  past 
contracts  and  amendments  for  this 
equipment,  and  I  can  assure  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  this  matter  will  get  my 
full  attention  until  it  is  brought  to  a 
conclusion 
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HAITI 

Mr  CRAMER  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
listening  to  Mr.  Martin  this  morning,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  admin- 
istration has  no  policy  on  Haiti  as  it 
has  no  policy  on  Cuba.  It  is  evident  that 
we  had  no  policy  on  May  15  when  it  was 
known  that  a  crisis  would  take  place 
and  we  have  no  policy  now  and  have  none 
relating  to  May  22  when  a  possible  sec- 
ond crisis  can  readily  be  foreseen. 

The  United  States  has  totally  inade- 
quate surveillance  and  intelligence  out- 
side of  Port  au  Prince  and  therefore  is 
uninformed  as  to  what  is  really  Koing 
on  in  the  rest  of  the  country 

The  US.  has  inadequate  air-sea  pa- 
trols to  detect  or  prevent  arms  drops  or 
infiltration  of  Communist  personnel 
which  have  been  taking  place  frequently 
in  northern  Haiti  and  which  took  place 
in  south  Haiti  on  April  17. 

On  April  17,  1963.  at  1  pjn.,  according 
to  a  reliable  witness,  there  was  dropped 
from  a  fishing  boat  at  the  location  of  an 
alcove  on  the  Haitian  border,  CMcho- 
slovakian  arms  consisting  of  the  follow- 
ing:  18  cases  of  machine  guns.  24  cases 


of  50-caliber  ammunition  and  21  mor- 

Because  of  the  inaction,  lack  of  leader- 
ship of  the  OAS  by  the  United  States,  and 
tndifference  toward  Haiti,  this  country 
IS  ripe  for  a  Communist  takeover.  The 
Communists,  including  Haitian  sugar- 
cane cutters  trained  in  Cuba  and  French 
speaking  Gahanians  imported  for  sub- 
version, are  poised,  armed  and  ready  for 
a  takeover  as  soon  as  a  vacuum  develops. 

Unless  the  United  States,  leading  the 
OAS,  develops  a  plan  of  action  to  deter 
the  Communists  and  to  stabilize  the 
Haitian  situation,  Haiti  will  become.  In 
the  near  future,  the  second  Communist 
foothold  in  the  Caribbean. 


UCS  PROJECT  Y  BECOMES  LASL 
Mr.    HOSMER.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent   to   extend    my    re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proper  noun  LASL  is  a  well-known  one  in 
the  world's  scientific  community.  It  is 
the  name  by  which  the  Los  Alamos  Sci- 
entific Laboratory  is  universally  known. 
LASL  is  located  at  a  former  boys'  school 
on  a  remote  New  Mexico  mesa  simply 
because  Dr.  Robert  Oppenheimer  had 
attended  the  .school  as  a  youngster.  As 
head  of  the  Manhattan  district's  Project 
Y,  set  up  to  manufacture  the  atom  bomb, 
he  chose  the  location  because  of  its  war- 
time inaccessibility.  Arrangements  were 
made  with  the  University  of  California 
to  operate  the  research  laboratory  con- 
nected with  Project'  Y.  It  eventually 
was  designated  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory.  Today  LASL  is  one  of  the 
foremost  scientific  institutions  of  the 
world,  ranking  in  eminence  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  California's  Lawrence  Radia- 
tion Laboratory  as  a  mecc^  for  the 
world's  physicists,  nuclear  chemists,  and 
related  scientists  Below  is  a  short  his- 
tory of  LASL  which  appeared  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Alumni  As.socia- 
tlon's  monthly  for  May  1963. 

For  many  years  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  operator  of  LASL,  was  the 
largest  single  employer  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico.  Perhaps  it  still  is.  Not  re- 
lated by  the  article  is  the  fact  that  in 
1948  the  university  sought  vigorously  to 
discontinue  its  operation  of  LASL.  The 
regents  of  the  university  had  become 
somewhat  edgy  about  their  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  manufacture  of  weap- 
ons of  war  and  recalled  that  fallowing 
World  War  I  the  Du  Pont  Co.  had  enjoyed 
unfavorable  publicity  as  a  munitions 
maker.  Despite  the  regents'  desires, 
they  were  convinced  that  no  other  insti- 
tution, public  or  private,  had  the  know- 
how  to  carry  on  this  operation  and  they 
agreed  to  continue  it  because  of  its  im- 
portance to  the  free  world.  The  article 
is  as  follows: 

Los  Alamos:  Twenty  Years  Wfth  the  Atom 
(By  Barbara  Storms) 
High  on  a  mesa  In  the  pine-covered  moun- 
tains or  New   Mexico,   the   university's   most 


distant  "campus,"  the  Loe  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory,  celebrates  ita  20th  anniversary 
this  year. 

Stretching  over  the  flve-finger  mesas  of  the 
Pajarlto  Plateau,  the  vast,  $171  million  fa- 
cility has  become.  In  two  decades,  the  Na- 
tion's foremost  development  center  for  nu- 
clear weapons,  a  leading  research  laboratory 
for  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  energy, 
and  one  of  the  world's  outstanding  computer 
centers. 

Such  a  future  for  a  wartime  project  on  an 
Isolated  plateau  could  hardly  have  been  for- 
sepn  when,  on  April  20,  1943.  the  University 
of  California  signed  the  first  contract  with 
the  War  Department  to  operate  the  new 
facility.  For,  the  story  of  Los  Alamos  begins 
In  uncertainty,  secrecy,  and  utmost  urgency. 
It  Is  a  story  of  ingenuity,  determination,  and 
high  adventure. 

The  original  directive,  written  in  early 
1943.  outlined  for  the  director,  J.  Robert  Op- 
penheimer, the  scope  and  purpose  of  Project 
y,  a  part  of  the  War  Department's  special 
Manhattan  Engineers  District  headed  by 
Gen  Leslie  R.  Groves.  The  directive's  worda 
were  cautious;  details  were  veiled  in  secrecy: 

"The  Laboratory  will  be  concerned  with  the 
development  and  final  manufacture  of  an 
Instrument  of  war  •  •  •  with  certain  ex- 
perimental studies  In  science,  engineering, 
and  ordnance,  and  •  •  •  large-scale  ex- 
periments involving  dlflBcult  ordnance  pro- 
cedures and  handling  of  highly  dangerous 
materials  •  •  •."  Project  Y  was  to  become 
the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory.  The 
Instrument  of  war  was  the  first  atomic  bomb. 
And,  odds  against  either  of  them  getting  very 
f.ir  off  the  ground  were  enormotis. 

By  mid- 1942,  theoretical  studies  at  Berke- 
ley, and  at  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory  In 
Chicago,  Indicated  the  feasibility  of  building 
a  fission  weapon.  Research  had  progressed 
to  a  point  where  experimental  work  was 
bidly  needed,  and  plans  were  laid  to  buUd 
a  laboratory  Isolated  enough  to  be  %&Ie,  as 
well  as  secret.  In  November  1942,  the  War 
Department  acquired  the  land  and  buildings 
of  the  former  Los  Alamos  Ranch  School  for 
the  purpose.  Surprisingly,  all  of  this  was 
done  even  before  Enrico  Fermi  and  his  team 
In  Chicago  had  achieved  the  first  self-sus- 
tained chain  reaction  on  December  2,  1942. 

By  January  1943,  when  the  university  was 
selected  to  operate  the  project  and  laboratory 
construction  was  getting  underway,  only 
enough  scientific  and  technological  informa- 
tion was  available  to  suggest  the  stupendous 
magnitude  of  the  Job  ahead.  For  example, 
nobody  knew  how  much  fissionable  material 
had  to  be  put  together  to  support  an  ex- 
plosive chain  reaction,  nor  were  either  of 
the  possible  materials  available  for  experi- 
mentation. There  was  not  enough  uranium 
235  anywhere  to  build  a  bomb.  The  world's 
supply  of  Plutonium  could  be  piled  on  the 
head  of  a  pin.  To  the  Manhattan  district's 
projects  at  Richland,  Washington,  and  Oak 
Ridge.  Tenn.,  went  the  Job  of  producing  these 
materials — a  task  expected  to  take  about  2 
years.  Meanwhile,  at  Los  Alamos,  the  neces- 
sary research  and  development  had  to  be 
finished  In  time  to  begin  building  the  bomb 
as  soon  as  the  critical  materials  were  de- 
livered. 

By  early  spring,  equipment  borrowed  from 
universities  across  the  country  was  being  In- 
stalled and  Oppenheimer  was  beginning  to 
gather  the  "largest  collection  of  crackpots 
the  world  has  ever  seen." 

The  "crackpots,"  as  General  Groves  Is  re- 
ported to  have  once  called  them,  were  some 
of  the  greatest  scientific  minds  In  the  world. 
Enrico  Fermi,  Bruno  Rossi,  Emello  Segr6, 
Nells  Bohr,  1. 1.  Rabl,  Hans  Bethe,  Rolf  Lands- 
hoff,  John  von  Neumann,  Edward  Teller, 
Otto  Frlsch.  Joseph  Kennedy,  George  Klstla- 
kowsky.  Richard  Feynmann,  Edwin  McMil- 
lan, and  others  came  to  Los  Alamos,  some 
temporarily,  some  occasionally,  some  as  per- 
manent members  of  the  staff. 


Recruiting  was  extremely  difficult.  Most 
of  the  prospective  personnel  already  were  In 
war  work  and  could  be  told  neither  the  na- 
ture nor  the  significance  of  the  new  Job. 
Scientists,  recognizing  the  importance  of  the 
work  and  fascinated  by  the  challenge,  came 
more  eagerly:  technicians  and  administrators 
were  expected  to  accept  an  unknown  Job  at 
an  unknown  place.  And,  once  there,  what 
they  found  was  discouraging,  to  say  the  least. 

The  former  boys  school  was  selected  for 
the  secret  and  dangerous  project  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons.  It  was  Isolated — 18  miles 
from  the  nearest  settlement:  40  miles  from 
Santa  Pe  by  treacheroxis  mountain  road. 
There  was  plenty  of  cleared  land  on  which 
to  spread  out  and  separate  dangerous  experi- 
ments from  populated  areas.  The  school's 
existing  stone  and  log  buildings  would  pro- 
vide "plenty"  of  housing  for  the  35  to  100 
people  envisioned  for  the  project.  Ironically, 
many  of  the  very  features  that  made  the  site 
Ideal  were  to  plague  administrators  and  res- 
idents alike  for  years  to  come. 

Almost  before  the  first  families  began  to 
arrive,  existing  housing  was  outgrown.  Al- 
though building  proceeded  at  a  frantlc^a&e. 
It  never  quite  managed  to  catch  up.  fami- 
lies were  Installed  in  nearby  guest  ranches, 
and  scientists  were  sent  off  to  the  project  in 
caravans  of  aging  cars,  carrying  l>ox  lunches 
ordered  from  Sante  Pe  restaurants.  Impa- 
tiently waiting  for  laboratories  and  equip- 
ment, scientists  marked  time  by  discussing 
the  complexities  of  the  problems  before 
them. 

As  hoioslng  became  available,  families 
Jammed  Into  ugly  tarpapered  apartments  or 
prefab  trailers.  Ill-heated  and  Ill-equipped. 
Mud  was  everywhere — and  so  was  the  Army, 
inflicting  Its  regimented  way  of  life  on  free- 
wheeling civilians.  There  was  never  enough 
water.  The  water  level  gage  on  the  town 
water  tower  was  watched  carefully:  "It  was 
the  only  way  we  could  tell  when  we  could 
take  a  bath,"  one  oldtlmer  recalls.  Shop- 
ping, If  not  satisfied  by  the  Army  PX,  was 
done  by  mall-order  catalogs  or  during  care- 
fully regulated  bus  trips  to  Santa  Pe.  Santa 
Pe  also  prov^ed  such  services  as  dry  clean- 
ing and  dentretry  until  1944. 

Secrecy  was  the  rule.  Famous  names  were 
disguised.  New  Mexico  drivers  licenses  were 
Issued  to  anonymous  numbers.  Post  Office 
Box  1663,  Santa  Fe.  was  the  only  address 
permitted.  Babies  were  born  In  "Box  1663  ": 
freight  of  all  dimensions  was  delivered  to 
It,  and  as  many  as  3,000  persons  lived  In  It. 
No  one  could  enter  or  leave  the  project's 
closely  guarded  gates  without  a  pass.  Mail 
was  censored  throughout  the  war;  telephone 
calls  were  monitored.  'Crntll  1945,  only  three 
telephone  lines  connected  Los  Alamos  resi- 
dents with  the  outside  world. 

Tight  security  regulations  plagued  scien- 
tific progress,  too.  Months  of  arguing  final- 
ly convinced  Army  officials  of  the  need  for 
a  free  flow  of  Information  between  scientists 
working  In  related  projects.  Orders  for 
equipment  and  supplies  were  routed  through 
the  university's  special  purchasing  office  in 
Los  Angeles,  both  going  and  coming,  eating 
up  precious  time. 

But,  the  p>€ople  were  young — the  average 
scientist  was  only  29 — adventurous  and  flex- 
ible, and  work  proceeded  on  a  dozen  fronts 
despite  the  difficulties.  Late  In  1943,  the 
first  minute  quantities  of  plutonium.  In  ni- 
trate form,  were  delivered.  By  sprin?  1944, 
the  world's  first  good  sized  piece  of  plu- 
tonium metal  was  produced  by  Los  Alamos 
chemists.  The  first  kilogram  of  highly  en- 
riched uranium  was  received  In  September. 
The  pace  quickened. 

By  March  1945,  planning  for  the  first 
atomic  bomb  explorlon  was  a  high  priority 
program.  Two  types  of  weapons  had  been 
developed — a  gun-type  device,  using  uraniiun 
235,  and  an  Implosion -type  device,  using 
Plutonium  239 — but  only  one  could  be  tested. 
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Tbe  decision  was  made  to  test  Are  the  plu- 
tonlum  device  In  the  desert  of  Jornado  del 
Muerto.  250  miles  aouth  oX  Los  Alamoe. 

Despite  months  of  research  and  promising 
results,  nobody  was  dead  svire  Just  what — If 
anything — would  happen  when  the  device 
was  Anally  tested.  Some  sclentisu  argued 
that  chances  for  a  nuclear  explosion  on  the 
first  try  were  slim,  and  that  plans  should  be 
made  to  recover  the  precious  active  materlsl 
should  the  bomb  turn  out  to  be  a  dud.  So. 
"Jumbo. "  a  remarkable  214-ton  steel  bottle, 
was  built  to  contain,  without  rupturing,  the 
bombs  full  complement  of  high  explosive 
and  to  permit  recovery  of  the  plutonium. 
At  the  last  minute,  however,  optimism  pre- 
vailed— and  '  Jxunbo"  was  to  lie  useless  for 
more  than  15  years  In  the  New  Mexico  desert, 
mute  testimony  to  the  It^enulty  and  accu- 
racy of  project  sclenUsts'   predictions 

The  rest  Is  history.  At  5  30  on  the  rainy 
morning  of  July  16,  1945.  28  months  after 
the  first  group  of  scientists  climbed  the 
twisting  road  to  Los  Alamos,  the  first  man- 
made  atomic  explosion  shattered  the  desert 
calm.  On  Auifust  6  and  9.  atomic  bombs 
exploded  over  Japan.  F^ve  days  later.  World 
Wax   II  was  over 

A  crashing  let-down  followed  the  long 
months  of  Intense  efforts  and  the  first  flush 
of  success,  and  very  nearly  broucht  an  end 
to  the  Laboratory  Bxit.  to  Norrls  E  Brad- 
bury, the  Laboratory's  second  and  present 
director,  and  to  the  handful  of  men  who 
shared  his  confidence  Ln  the  facility's  future 
goes  much  of  the  credit  for  hokling  It 
together. 

Before  the  summer  of  194,5  was  over,  a 
mass  exodus  from  '"the  Hill"  had  begun 
Many  scientists,  technicians,  and  students 
rushed  to  return  to  the  universities  and  in- 
dustries from  which  they  had  been  begifed, 
borrowed,  or  stolen  for  the  wartime  project. 
Others  were  lured  away  by  tempting  s.xlaries 
For  everyone,  there  were  some  very  larpe  un- 
certainties. No  national  le«;lslation  had  been 
passed  for  the  future  use  and  control  of 
atomic  energy  Neither  the  Oovernment  nor 
the  university  had  set  down  a  plan  for  fu- 
ture operation  of  the  Laboratory  Many 
thought  it  would  be  abandoned  Others. 
suffering  Intense  pangs  of  conscience, 
thought  it  should  be — or  at  lea^t.  that  it 
should  be  turned  over  to  basic  and  peaceful 
research. 

In  October,  the  Laboratory  staff,  which 
numbered  3  000  at  Its  wartime  peak,  was 
nearlng  its  alltime  low  of  only  1  000  And. 
a  final,  demoralizing  blow  came  when  the 
community  waterllne  froze  solid  for  weeks. 
Water,  brought  from  the  Rio  Grande  tn 
trucks,  was  doled  out  to  a  bucket  brigade  of 
grlm-fftced  housewives.  Adding  to  the  con- 
fusion. Oppenheimer  announced  plans  to 
return  to  his  peactime  duties,  and  appointed 
Norrls  Bradbury  to  Uke  over  as  temporary 
director. 

An  expert  on  conductivity  of  gases,  prop- 
erties of  ions  and  atmospheric  electricity. 
Bradbury  had  come  to  Los  Alamos  as  an 
officer  In  the  Naval  Reserve  after  an  out- 
standing academic  career  at  Pomona,  the 
University  of  California.  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  and  Stanford,  where  he 
was  a  professor  of  physics  He  was  convinced 
th.Ht  the  Nation  would  continue  to  need  a 
laboratory  for  research  Into  military  applica- 
tions of  nuclear  energy  and  that  Los  Alamoe. 
now  one  of  the  worlds  best-equipped  re- 
search laboratories,  was  the  logical  place  for 
if  And,  he  gambled  that  the  Oovernment 
would  eventually  agree  with  him. 

Meeting  with  key  staff  members  In  Octo- 
ber 1945.  Bradbury  laid  his  cards  on  the  table. 
While  awaiting  legislation,  he  said,  "we 
should  set  up  the  most  nearly  Ideal  project 
to  study  the  use  of  nuclear  energy."  However, 
he  continued,  "we  have  an  obligation  to  the 
Nation  never  to  permit  It  to  be  In  a  position 
of  saying  it  has  something  that  It  has  not. 
The  project  cannot   neglect   the  stockpiling 


and  development  of  atomic  weapons  during 
this  period." 

The  reconstruction  of  a  peacetime  labora- 
tory had  begun.  In  the  spring  of  1946,  the 
Laboratory  took  over  technical  direction  of 
OperaUon  Crossroads  at  Bikini— a  historic 
test  series  that  demonstrated,  not  only  the 
effect  of  atomic  weapons  on  naval  vessels, 
but  the  Laboratory's  ability  to  conduct  a 
major  operaUon  despite  the  loss  of  much  of 
its  experienced  staff. 

In  May.  Bradbury  played  his  ace  he  an- 
nounced that,  effective  In  September,  the 
Laboratory  would  cease  to  pay  the  way  home 
for  terminating  employees.  Those  who  had 
been  unable  to  make  up  their  minds  quickly 
decided,  and  the  staff  stabilized,  leaving  only 
those  who  shared  Bradbury's  faith  In  Los 
Alamos. 

Their  faith  was  confirmed  often  through- 
out the  balance  of  1946.  In  the  spring.  Gen- 
eral Groves  approved  plans  for  construction 
of  "the  Hill's"  first  permanent  housing,  and 
prefabricated  units  were  added  as  quick  re- 
lief for  the  critical  housing  shortage. 

The  biggest  boost  came  In  August,  when 
Congress  passed  the  McMahon  Act.  establish- 
ing the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  put- 
ting atomic  energy  under  civilian  control. 
As  1947  began,  the  Commission  took  over 
and  the  University  of  California  agreed  to 
continue  operating  the  Laboratory.  With  the 
Commission  establishing  as  Its  first  priority 
"the  stabilization  and  revltallzatlon  of  the 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,"  it  became 
clear  that  Los  Alamos  would  continue  to  play 
a  key  role  in  the  Nation's  atomic  energy 
program. 

Although  the  Laboratory  continued  devel- 
opment   of    advanced    flwlon     weapons,     it 
shortly    embarked    upon    its    second    major 
mission — development  of  the  hydrogen  bomb. 
Theoretical    possibilities   for   a   thermonu- 
clear weapon,  an  Idea  born  during  a  lunch- 
time  discussion  In  early  1942.  had  been  under 
study  since  the  earliest  da>-8  at  Los  Alamos 
by  a  special  group  headed  by  Edward  Teller. 
Theoretically,   the   scientists    knew,   a   fusion 
reaction  was  possible,  but   it   required   tem- 
peratures   far    higher    than    any    previously 
created    by    man       With    the   success   of   the 
fission   bomb,    these   high    temperatures    had 
been    achieved       The    thermonuclear    bomb 
was  now  in  the  realm  of  practical  possibility. 
But.     major     barriers     were     still     unsur- 
mounted.     Once    the   cooperative    efforts   of 
Teller  and  Stanlslaw  tJlam  made  the  neces- 
sary  conceptual   breakthrough,    the   Labora- 
tory was  able  to  launch  an  elaborate  theoret- 
ical    and     experimental     research     program. 
The    famous    electronic    brain.    Maniac,    was 
bnllt  to  handle  the  complex  calculations  of 
the  thermonuclear  process,  and  the  Labora- 
tory  went  on   a   6-day  week   to   get   the   Job 
done      In   November   1952.  2   months   before 
the      Laboratory's      10th      anniversary,      the 
world's  first  full-scale  thermonuclear  explo- 
sion   shook    the    Pacific    atoll    of    Enlwetok 
with   the  detonation  of  the  Loe  Alamos  de- 
vice, Mike. 

Since  that  time,  several  dozen  Lasl  fission 
and  fusion  devices  have  been  tested  In  8 
series  of  tests  In  the  Pacific  and  In  8 
series,  comprising  100  shots,  conducted  at 
the  Nevada  test  site.  Today,  more  than  90 
percent  of  all  fission  and  fusion  warheads  In 
the  US  stockpile  are  Los  Alamos  products. 

EXurlng  the  first  decade,  as  it  Is  today,  the 
Laboratory's  primary  responsibility  was  de- 
velopment and  Improvement  of  nuclear 
weapons.  However.  In  view  of  Bradbury's 
emphasis  on  programs  of  fundaraenUl  re- 
search and  development  related  to  the.  prob- 
lems of  nuclear  energy,  it  Is  not  surprising 
that  p>eaceful  and  fundamental  fields  of  re- 
search have  received  increasing  emphasis 
until  today  approximately  half  of  the  Labo- 
ratory's effort  is  devoted  to  this  type  of  re- 
search. 

One  nonmllitary  project,  now  the  Labora- 
tory's second  largest  program,  is  Project  Bo- 
ver,    the   Nation's   effort   to   develop   nuclear 
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rocket  propulsion.     Since  1955,  the 
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tory  has  concentrated  on  design  dT^ 
ment.  and  eventually  testing  of '  th,  i.°^ 
serlee  of  reactors  These  are  named  L**' 
fllghUeas  AustralUn  bird,  becau,*  fvZ  ^ 
not  munded  to  fly.  Successfu:  te«t«  oT^w*^ 
Kiwi -A  and  one  Klwl-B  reactors  uskL^ 
euus  hydrogen  a.s  a  propeilant-coolanr!**" 
In  1959  and  removed  doubtii  about  tli  7*** 
blllty  of  developing  nuclear  propulsion  lT*i' 

This   year   tests   of   Klwl-B   reactors  n^ 
liquid    hydrogen    as   propellant-coolant     "* 
be  conducted  with  the  purpose  of  evaluiT^ 
and  modifying  the  reactor  for  use  In  srik 
engine.     During  the  year,   phasing  tta^'' 
actor  to  engine  development   is  expect  1" 
a  cooperative  effort  with  coutractJrririC; 
Ncrva  rocket  engine  program.     Nerva'i  f 
planned    application    Is    as    a    nuclear  t^!!; 
stage  for  the  Saturn  C-5  manned  lunar  l«nH 
Ing  operaUon.  and  will  make  p.^sibie  a  ii 
gle  launch  capability  for  lunar  landing  .n." 
return.    Once  engine  tests  have  begun  L^ 
fully  sometime  next  year.  Los  Alamoe''effm!' 
wUl  be  shifted  to  investigations  of  mor.  ^ 
vanced   propulskm   reactors. 

The  Rover  reactor  project,  however  tt  onw 
PiU-t  of  a  varied  re.actor  resetu-ch  proerj 
that  began  before  the  Laboratary  wai  Tt^ 
old.  The  world's  first  homogeneous  reacto 
the  Water  BoUer.  produce<l  Its  first  chain  r» 
action  In  May  1944.  and  continues  to  opt, 
ate.  at  higher  power.  In  a  deep  Loe  Alamci 
canyon.  Following  the  Water  Boiler  cuce 
the  world's  first  fast  reactor.  Clementine  k 
named  because  it  operated  In  a  cavern  in  » 
canyon  and  used  plutonium.  who«  colt 
word  was  "49.-  Clementine  operated  from 
1949  to  1953.  etlll  another  research  reactor 
Omega  West,  went  into  low  power  ODeratif.r 
in  July  1956.  "i^»ik».. 

In  the  mldfifties  the  Laboratory  enter* 
another  field  of  reactor  research  with  u>, 
formation  of  a  division  to  investigate  power 
reactor  development.  To  date,  three  unlqut 
reactor  concepts  have  been  tested,  and  « 
third  experiment  Is  under  construction  AIk 
in  the  works:  a  fast  reactor  cor*  test  fi. 
cillty  in  which  various  fust  reactor  cor*  <le- 
signs  can  be  readily  Interchanged  wlthou; 
going  to  the  effort  of  building  an  enlln  re- 
actor for  each  core. 

Another  of  tlie  Laboratory's  niajor  achievt- 
raents.  growing  out  of  Its  reactor  research 
was  the  first  direct  conversion  of  nuclea; 
energy  Into  electrical  power.  Th^gh  many 
scientists  had  been  fascinated  bv  the  po«. 
siblllty  since  the  first  nuclear  pile  wn: 
critical.  It  remained  for  a  group  of  Los  Ala- 
mos men  to  come  up  with  the  plasma  thermc- 
couple.  Working  on  the  principle  ol  U» 
conventional  two-metal  thermocouple,  iht 
plasma  device  subsUtutes  an  easily  lonlz«! 
gas  for  one  of  the  metals  It  obUlnj  :*j 
heat  from  the  neutron  flux  of  the  Otnegi 
West  reactor.  After  more  than  70  ln-pl!f 
tests.  sclentlsU  now  are  thinking  of  a  power 
reactor  built  of  many  of  these  cells,  pro- 
ducing a  high  power  level  and  capable  of 
operating  for  thousands  of  hours. 

Although  a  practical  power  reactor  prob- 
ably will  not  be  a  reality  until  sometime  Ic 
the  1970'8,  such  a  device  could  power  tht 
life-supporting  facilities  man  needs  In  hl» 
space  ships  for  extended  Journeys  It  alac 
will  put  Ion  propulsion  within  practical 
rear  h . 

The  harnessing  of  thermonuclear  enerp 
as  a  cheap,  almost  Inexhaustible  source  a' 
power  was  dl.':ctissed  at  Los  Alamos  long  be- 
fore the  hydrogen  bomb  became  a  realltj 
Just  before  the  Mike  shot  In  1952.  the  first 
experiments  In  what  is  now  ctlled  Project 
SherwiKxl  were  conducted  with  a  device 
called  perhapsltron — perhaps  It  would  work 
perhaps  It  wouldn't. 

It  didn't.  But  the  experiments  offered 
enough  encouragement  to  keep  the  search 
going  and  opened  up  an  entirely  new  field  of 
investigation:   plasma  physics. 

Since  no  material  exists  tliat  la  capable  of 
withsUnding   the   Incredibly   high  tempera- 
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tures  required  to  produce  a  sxistalned  ther- 
monuclear reaction  In  Ionized  deuterium  gas, 
the  plasma  must  be  confined  In  the  nonma- 
terial  walls  of  a  magnetic  field,  or  "bottle." 
Trying  a  variety  of  approaches  to  this  prob- 
lem, Los  Alamoe  scientists  eventually 
achieved,  with  a  machine  called  Scylla,  a 
burst  of  neutrons  showing  an  energy  tem- 
perature of  15  million  degrees — and  fusion. 
Though  recognized  around  the  world  as  the 
A^f     tnanmade      controlled      thermnnnrl^or 
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flrst  manmade  controlled  thermonuclear 
reaction,  the  achievement  also  showed  that 
there  was  still  a  very  long  way  to  go.  .Some 
10  years  of  work  with  a  variety  of  devices 
have  resulted  in  some  disappointing  fail- 
ures, some  promising  successes,  and  always. 
an  increasing  store  of  knowledge  and  high 
hopes. 

Aiding  and  abetting  all   Laboratory  proj- 
ects is  the  work  of  the  chemistry  and  metal- 
lurgy division.     Chemical  and  meullurgical 
investigations  of  reactor  materials,  and  the 
development  of  new  fabrication  techniques, 
are  of  prime  importance   In   Project  Rover.' 
power  reactor    work    and    the    plasma    ther- 
mocouple      Fundamental    studies    of    ura- 
nium    and     transuranium     elements      have 
added   significantly    to    the    world's    knowl- 
edge of  such    materials.      A    pioneer   in    the 
field  of  plutonium   processing.    Los   Alamos 
developed   an    electro-refining    process    that 
has  been  called    "the    biggest   advancement 
In  plutonium  process  technology   in  a  dec- 
ade"   A  batch  of  illutonlum  refined  by  this 
process  has   been    accepted    by    the   National 
Bureau  of  Standards   as    the   Nation's    flrst 
and  only  recognized  standard  of  pure  metal. 
Research    in    low    temperature   physics,    by 
the  cryogenics  group,   has  produced   signifi- 
cant work    in    measurements   of    the    Moss- 
bauer   effect,    and    In    a    temperature    scale 
bued  on  the  vapor  pressure  of  helium  3  that 
has  been  adopted   as  a  worldwide  standard 
Biomedical  research,  a  program  that  grew 
out   of   early    concern    for    the    amount    of 
plutonium  being  absorbed  by  personnel,  has 
become   a   program    of    great    importance    in 
the  Laboratory.     The  health  research  group 
nctnilj  completed  a  6-year  study  of  radlo- 
acUvlty  in  milk   and   In    humans,   the   most 
extensive   project    of    its    kind    ever    under- 
Uken     This,    along    with    the    group's    en- 
lightening  findings    on    the    harmful    effects 
of  radiation,   have  made  Los  Alamos  scien- 
UfU  among  the  foremost  authorities  on  fall- 
out in  the  world. 

All  of  the  Laboratory's  practical  programs 
are  supported  by  basic  and  Independent  re- 
•f&rch      The    history   of   the    Laboratory   af- 
fords dozens  of  examples  of  original  research 
projects  which  have  resulted  In  unique  con- 
tnbutlons   to   mankind's    knowledge   of    the 
physical  universe      To  accomplish   this    the 
Laboratory    is   well    equipped    with    research 
tools     In  addition   to  two  research  reactors 
imd   many   critical    assemblies.    Los    Alamos 
has  one  of  the  world's  highest  voltage  elec- 
troBUtlc    accelerators,    two    smaller    ones     a 
unable  energy  cyclotron,  a  Cockcroft  Wal- 
ton accelerator    and    various    betatrons      A 
350-kllovolt  pulsed  neutron  generator  will  be 
to  operation   soon,    and   a    Undem   Van    de 
Graff  generator  la  being  purchased 

Theoretical  studies  at  Los  Alamos  ranged 
widely  during  the  first  20  years.  The  weap- 
on program  depended  heavily  on  theoretical 
Fork-and  still  does.  In  addition,  Laal 
weoretlclans  have  been  active  in  many  peace- 
•u.  area,  of  research,  from  nuclear  structure 
^astrophysics.  Much  of  the  complex  work, 
both  hejoretlcal  and  experimental,  is  made 
possible  by  the  Laboratory's  unique  array  of 
^computers  In  fact,  the  Laboratory 
ao«t«  the  world's  largest  computer  center. 

Maniac  I.  first  of  the  stored  program  paral- 
bunt  .  ?  •"  «^'^'"P"««'-«.  was  designed  and 
,aV;  e  ^^  Alamos  and  went  to  work  In 
M.n,  ^;*'"  >"Pa"  later.  It  was  replaced  by 
»r,  r^^^'"  addition,  the  Laboratory  has 
n°„.  o^^'  **°  ''O^O'"  *°1  tbe  supercom- 
J^^by  ibm'"''    ""''''^^^    '-'    the    Labora- 


In  the  last  20  years,  while  the  Laboratory 
was  making  notable  scientific  advances  the 
community  of  Los  Alamos  itself  was  comine 
of  age.  * 

The  AEC  brought  to  Los  Alamos— in  the 
late  1940's— an  ambitious,  $121  million  plan 
for  community  expansion  and  laboratory  re- 
location which  put  new,  modern  technical 
facilities  on  neighboring  mesas,  removing  the 
unsightly  old  wooden  structures-and  !heir 
high  fences-from  the  town's  main  street 
A  -spacious,  attractively  landscaped  shopping 
and  community  center  was  added.  School! 
and  housing  were  built  In  the  frantic  effort 
to  keep  up  with  the  need.  A  post  office  li- 
brary and  medical  center  were  added 

In  1949,  after  much  legal  haggling.  Los 
Alamos  became  a  county,  and  Its  citizens  be- 
came legal  residents  of  New  Mexico  with  vot- 
ing privileges  in  local.  State  and  National 
elections.  In  1957.  the  gates  came  down,  and 
anybody  who  wanted  to  could  come  and  go 
In  the  town.  ^ 

Today,  except  for  its  rugged  mountain  set- 

IrTJv,  ,w*^°"'™""**y  °'  ^'■'Bht  green  lawns 
and  brilliant  gardens  looks  Just  about  like 
any  suburban  town.  Its  more  than  13.000 
residents  enjoy  an  outstanding  school  sys- 
tem, a  fast-growing  shopping  facility  and 
plenty  of  recreation.  The  housing  has  never 
caught  up  with  the  demand  and  often  seems 
to  be  losing  ground,  but  the  big  hope  for  Im- 
provement lies  In  two  burgeoning  subdi- 
visions, where  land  and  homes  are  being 
bought  and  built  by  private  Individuals  for 
the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the  Federal 
project. 

But.  If  Los  Alamos  Is  still  not  quite  a 
normal"  communitv.  it  soon  will  be  Last 
fall.  President  Kennedy  signed  a  bill  making 
possible  the  shift  of  commercial  and  residen- 
tial property  of  the  Hill  from  Federal  to 
private  ownership.  Although  the  long  pro- 
cess of  platting,  planning  and  appraisal  has 
begun,  actual  sales  are  not  expected  to  be- 
gin before  mid-1964.  Meanwhile  the  AEC 
Is  planning  more  than  $8  million  worth  of 
construction  and  maintenance  to  put  munic- 
ipal facilities  in  good,  salable  shape,  and 
the  biisr-  members  of  the  Los  Alamos  Coun- 
ty Commission  are  tackling  the  monumental 
Job  of  preparing  the  communitv  for  self- 
government. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  on  Pajarlto 
Plateau  during  the  past  two  decades. 
Changes  which  have  affected  not  only  the 
community  itself,  but  changes  which  have  al- 
tered  mankind's  whole  outlook  on  the  world 
in  which  he  lives.  But.  one  thing  will  not 
Change:  the  Laboratory's  adventurous  spirit 
and  the  unmatched  natural  beauty  of  the 
setting  which  provides  much  of  the  inspira- 
tion for  that  spirit. 

With  an  impressive  record  of  accomplish- 
ments  behind  it,  and  its  hometown  becom- 
ing what  the  AEC  hoped  In   1947  would  be 
a  community  satisfactory  to  scientists."  the 
Laboratory  can  look  to  a  promising  future. 

Many  technological  and  scientific  advances 
are  predictable— achievement  of  flyable  nu- 
clear rockets  and  Investigation  of  more  so- 
phisticated types  of  nuclear  rocket  propul- 
sion; practical  systems  for  obtaining  power 
from  controlled  fusion;  fast  breeding  fission 
reactors;  explorations  in  the  field  of  molecu- 
lar biology.  Quite  unpredictable,  however 
are  scientific  and  technological  break- 
throughs. There  were  plenty  of  these  dur- 
ing the  Laboratory's  first  20  years— there  are 
certain  to  be  many  more  in  the  future 


THE  ROLE  OP  OUR  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCIES  DURING  THE  CUBAN 
MILITARY  BUILDUP:  WHAT  ARE 
THE  REAL  PACTS,  AND  WHAT  CAN 
WE  PROPERLY  CONCLUDE? 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 

previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
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man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  is 
recognized  for  45  minutes 

Mr.  STRATTON.     Mr.  Speaker    as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
,rtK"  XT^  ^  former  intelligence  officer 
in  the  Navy  i  have  been  gravely  con- 
cerned    since    last    January    with    the 
sweeping  and  serious  charges  that  have 
been  made  against  our  established  Gov- 
ernment   intelligence   agencies   in   con- 
nection with  their  performance  in  the 
Cuban   crisis.     For  this  reason  I  have 
awaited  with  great  interest  the  release  of 
the  report  of  the  Special  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  of  the  other  body    sSm- 
manzing  its  findings  in  its  recent  inves- 
tigation  into  this  whole  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  this  report  has 
been  released  I  feel  constrained  to  say 
that  I  find  myself  baffled,  mystified,  and 
dii^appointed  by  it.     Last  January  and 
February-  we  found  ourselves  with  a  vio- 
lent, almost  hysterical  attack  being  made 
upon  both  the  integrity  and  the  compe- 
tence of  our  Nation's  intelligence  agen- 
cies     Either  they  cannot  find  out  the 
real  facts  about  Cuba,  we  were  being 
told,  or  else  they  are  deliberately  cover- 
mg  up.     This  attack  became  so  severe 
and   so   potentially   damaging   that  on 
February  6  to  quiet  it,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense   went  on  nationwide   television 
for  2  hours  with  material   that  only  a 
few  hours  earlier  had  been  classified  as 
secret  or   top  secrel^a  truly   unprece- 
dented undertaking,  which,  incidentally 
was  only  partially  successful. 

It  was  against  this  background  Mr 
Speaker,  that  the  subcommittee  moved 
to  try  to  find  the  real  answer  to  these 

w'r^^^  .w"^.  '^^'■y  disturbing  questions. 
Were  the  intelligence  people  right.— of 
were  they  not?  The  Congress  ought  to 
itnow,  and  the  people  ought  to  know,  too 

This  was  the  task  to  which  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  set  itself. 

Now  the  verdict  is  in,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  must  say  I  am  flabbergasted  to  see  If 
All  charges  have  been  factually  dis- 
proved, but  somehow  the  defendant  has 
still  not  been  acquitted.  Instead  he  re- 
mains under  suspicion,  if  he  is  not  in- 
deed actually  found  guilty  at  least  on 
some  counts. 

I  realize  that  the  legislative  process 
involves  compromise,  but  surely  when  it 
comes  to  a  question  as  gravely  serious 
as  the  one  that  originally  led  to  the  sub- 
committee's inquiry,  do  not  we  deserve  a 
more  specific  answer  than  that,  if  the 
facts  at  all  warrant  such  an  answer? 

Yet  here  is  a  jury  verdict  with  some- 
thing for  everybody,  a  strange  amalgam 
of  both  fact  and  fancy  which  comes  out 
clearly  and  positively  exactly  nowhere. 

Surely  if  the  facts  point  one  way  Mr 
Speaker,  then  we  have  a  right,  do  we 
not,  to  expect  that  the  conclusions  will 
foUow  them  in  the  same  direction' 
Surely  when  the  integrity  and  the  com- 
petence of  our  top  intelligence  services 
have  been  so  viciously  attacked,  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  expect 
a  more  specific  and  forthright  answer 
from  this  great  subcommittee. 

Let  us  look  at  this  report.  As  I  see 
it,  every  single  one  of  the  grave  charges 
made  against  our  intelligence  services 
last  February— both  on  and  off  of  the 
floors  of  Congress— have  been  specifically 
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and  conclusively  disproved  by  the  sub- 
committee's report. 

Let  me  Just  run  down  some  of  their 
findings,  mostly  In  their  own  words : 

The  subcommittee  h*a  uncovered  no  evi- 
dence to  substantiate  charges  and  specula- 
tion about  a  photography  gap  having  existed 
from  September  5  to  October  14  The  evi- 
dence before  the  subcommittee  leads  to  th, 
conclusion  that  such  charges  are  unfounded 

The  news  reports  of  an  alleged  conflict  b* 
tween  the  CIA  and  SAC  with  reference  to 
the  operation  of  U-a  hlgh-altlttide  recdh- 
nalasttiice  flights  prior  to  Octt)ber  14  were 
also  closely  Inquired  Into  and  found  to  be 
without  merit. 


'-      trc 


To  a  man  the  Intelligence  chiefs  stated 
that  It  Is  their  opinion  that  all  strategic 
missiles  and  bombers  have  been  removed 
from  Cuba. 


The  Intelligence  community  estimated 
that  approximately  5.000  Soviet  personnel 
were  withdrawn  from  Cuba  following  the 
October  confrontation  A  net  of  4  000  to 
6.000  additional  have  been  withdrawn  since 
the  first  of  the  year,  our  Intelligence  people 
say. 

■  That,  Mr  Speaker,  is  a  direct  quote,  as 
are  the  others,  from  the  subcommittee's 
own  report,  and  that  adds  up  to  a  total 
estimated  withdrawal  of  from  9.000  to 
10.000  Soviet  personnel  The  report  does 
not  mention  a  single  word  about  any  evi- 
dence to  support  the  chartje.  made  in 
some  quarters,  that  a  comparable  num- 
ber of  Soviet  personnel — whether  called 
troops  or  technicians— have  newly  ar- 
rived in  Cuba. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  How  many  Soviet 
troops,  according  to  the  estimates  of 
our  intelligence  sources,  now  remain  in 
Cuba? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me  to  develop  my  point  of 
view  as  I  have  prepared  it,  I  think  that 
we  can  then  discuss  that  subject  a  little 
later. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  will  the  gen- 
tleman agree  that  the  presence  of  Soviet 
troops  rather  than  the  number  of  Soviet 
troops  is  the  critical  factor? 

Mr.  STRATTON.    Well.  I  would  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Massachusetts  that 
I  certainly  agree  with  him  that  the  pres- 
ence of  Soviet  troops  is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern, but  what  I  am  directing  myself  to. 
however,  is  a  specific  item  with  respect 
to   the  quality  of   our   intelligence   and 
with  respect  to  certain  suggestions  that 
have  been  made  in  certain  quarters  that 
certain  individuals  have  a  different  kind 
of  intelligence  from  that  available  to  our 
top  intelligence  agencies.     Such  a  sug- 
gestion was  made,  for  example,  to  the 
effect  that  as  many   troops  or  techni- 
cians, or  whatever  you  want  to  call  them, 
had    moved    back   into   Cuba   in   recent 
months  as  had  been  withdrawn  earlier, 
and  I  am  simply  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  fact  that  the  re- 
port  of   the  subcommittee   says  that   a 
total  of  9,000  to  10.000  troops  were  with- 
drawn from  Cuba  since  October. 

And  that  there  is  not  a  shred  of  evi- 
dence in  the  report — I  am  not  quoting — 


but  there  Is  nothing  in  the  report  to  sug- 
gest that  any  number  of  troops  or  tech- 
nicians or  Soviet  persormel  ever  wtnt 
back  into  Cuba. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  would  the  gentleman  agree 
that  there  are  still  thousands  of  Soviet 
troops  on  the  L«Uand  of  Cuba  today'' 
Mr  STRATTON.  Yes;  and  the  re- 
rts  substantiate  that. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Would  the  gentleman 
restate  his  quotation  with  reference  to 
the  "photography  gap   ? 

Mr  STRATTON.  Well.  I  do  not  mind 
debating  with  the  gentleman,  and  I  am 
always  happy  to  talk  with  him.  but  mv 
time  is  somewhat  limited. 

Mr  MORSE  I  ju.st  missed  the  dates 
Mr.  STRATTON.  I  have  a  rather  long 
speech  and  it  might,  perhaps,  be  betu-r 
for  us  to  get  in  the  discussion  after  I 
have  had  a  chance  to  get  it  in  the  Record. 
Let  me  say  that  the  reference  to  the 
photography  gap  was  a  statement  di- 
rectly from  the  committee  report  that 
they  looked  into  the  charge  of  a  photog- 
raphy gap.  and  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man recalls  when  this  was  made,  and 
It  made  big  headlines,  they  looked  into 
It  and  found  that  the  charges  were  un- 
founded. 

Mr   MORSE.     Between  what  dates? 
Mr.  STRATTON.     Between  September 
5  and  October  14. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  there 
was  no  aerial  reconnaissance  surveil- 
lance of  Cuba,  during  that  period  of 
time? 

Mr  STRATTON.  No.  that  is  not  a 
fact.  The  report — and  I  invite  the  gen- 
tleman's attention  to  it— lists  the  extent 
of  the  coverage  and  backs  up  the  state- 
ment which  it  made  and  which  I  am 
quotmg.  that  there  was  no  gap  between 
September  5  and  October  14 

Mr.  MOR.<=E      I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON  Mr,  Speaker,  here 
are  some  other  points  the  report  makes, 
in  its  own  wording: 

The  intelligence  chiefs  do  not  believe  that 
the  Communist  forces  In  Cuba  now  present 
a  direct  aggressive  military  threat  to  the 
United  States  or  Latin  America. 
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Offensive  weapons  systems  were  Identified 
before  becoming  operational  and  their  loca- 
tions and  performance  char.»cterlstlcs  spelled 
out  In  a  limited  period  of  Ume  despite  ad- 
verse weather  and  an  almost  completely 
closed  society. 


Photographic  reconnaissance  ultimately 
produced  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  pres- 
ence of  strategic  missiles  and  offensive  weap- 
ons In  Cuba.  Credit  Is  due  to  those  In- 
volved In  this  mission. 


It  has  already  been  Indicated,  during  all  of 
this  period  there  was  a  great  volume  of  un- 
confirmed reports  and  rumors  from  human 
sources  about  strategic  mlsslle-relnted  ac- 
tivity in  Cuba.  None  of  these  reports  were 
confirmed  prior  to  October  14,  1962. 

And  apain.  on  this  same  subject,  which 
incidentally  lies  at  the  ver>'  heart  of  the 
attacks  which  have  been  mounted 
against  our  intelligence  performance. 

During  the  July-August  period  refuj?ee  re- 
ports of  alleged  missile  acUvlty  In  Cuba  In- 
creased significantly.  These  reports  were 
checked  out  as  scrupulously  as  possible,  but 
even   though   many  of  them  included  con- 


sistent   and    similar    dewrlptlons    of 
form  of   missile   acUTlty   there  was  ^x  *** 
flrmauon  of  them.  ^  **■ 

We  have  been  reading  a  lot  Mr  Sn».i, 
er.  about  those  who  had  informatlX!!:" 
fore  the  President  of  the  United  sLt 
wont  on  television  on  the  22d  of  rw? 
ber  and  how  tho.se  who  had  this  1t^ 
mation  were  right  and  how  the  Oo^Z" 
ment  was  wrong.  H6re  a  direct  TSdT^" 
of  the  Senate  document,  which  1^^ 
rect'ived  the  attention  it  de.serve«  in  S!I 
pre^.  completely  and  totally  refut«tS 
kind  of  a  charge  "* 

The  MItBM's  were  discovered  while  th 
w.re  In  the  process  of  being  deDlove<i  *!' 
IRBM  sites  were  discovered  In  a  ytr,  J^ 
stage  of  construction.  The  IL  28  bor^ 
were  discovered  while  they  were  stUl  inT^ 
crates  The  Mlg  Sis  were  discovered  ^ 
only  one  had  been  removed  from  the  .vi 
ping  contaUier.  "'«iiup. 

CIA  and  military  Intelligence  bj  u«#  v 
their  highly  developed  photographic ^nT 
bllity.  were  able  U,  give  a  unique  f^ton^ 
in  InteUlgence  operations.  They  ulUoW 
placed  In  the  hands  of  the  President  hi 
advisers  and  XJ3  diplomatic  representAU*! 
incontrovertible  proof  of  the  pces«jce  ^ 
Soviet  strategic  missiles  In  Cuba  in  Aina 
contravention  of  Soviet  Oovernment  SMttT 
ances.  This  visual  proof  unque«UQo»b(t 
played  a  major  part  In  Uie  united  action  J 
the  OAS  and  world  accepUnce  of  the  cor 
rectness  of  our  position. 

The  Intelligence  community  docs  not  belle» 
that  In  fact  Cuba  is  now  or  b.ts  been  a  but 
for  Soviet  submarines. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  here  listed 
11  specific  points.  In  the  language  of  the 
report  itself,  wliich  I  think  are  respon- 
sive to  some  of  the  charges  we  have  aB 
been  reading  In  the  press  These  ar? 
the  hard,  demonstrated  facts  about  ou: 
Cuban  Intelligence  found  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. They  add  up,  in  my  judgment 
to  a  simply  overwhelming  connmuitlflB 
of  an  outstanding  job  done  by  our  in- 
telligence agencies  in  the  Cuban  crtts 
And  they  conclusively  refute  and,  Indert 
demolish,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  myriad 
charges  we  have  heard  raised  on  thi* 
floor  and  in  anotlier  body  about  wh*t 
was  really  going  on  In  Cuba,  or  what 
was  reaUy  known  to  someone  with  somt 
specialized  brand  of  "inside  Intelllgenw 
dope." 

I  think  this  Is  a  tremendous  verdict 
to  be  handed  down  by  any  jury.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  surely  it  should  have  de- 
molished once  and  for  all  the  nit-pJcking 
attacks  that  have  been  made  variously 
on  the  competency  and  integrity  of  our 
Nation's  Intelligence  services.  Not  onlj 
should  these  facts  wipe  out  completely 
all  of  these  efforts  to  cast  doubt  and 
suspicion  on  the  performance  of  our  in- 
telligence agencies,  surely  they  should 
rive  us  a  great  sense  of  pride,  both  in  the 
performance  of  our  Intelligence  people 
and  in  the  conduct  of  our  Government 
leaders  acting  on  the  basis  of  that  in- 
telligence Information. 

Yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  this  Is  the  thing 
that  disturbs  me.  and  It  is  the  reMon 
why  I  have  taken  this  time  today,  having 
clearly  acquitted  the  defendant  on  the 
basis  of  the  factual  evidence,  the  sub- 
committee jury,  by  some  strange  legis- 
lative alchemy,  then  proceeds  to  find  Wm 
guilty  not  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  but 
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on  guesswork.  Let  us  take  a  closer  look 
at  this  strange  turn  of  events  in  the  sub- 
committee report. 

First.  Having  discarded  the  charge 
about  missiles  being  hidden  in  caves,  by 
saying  that  the  Intelligence  chiefs  "to 
a  man'  did  not  believe  it.  the  subcom- 
mittee goes  on  to  add : 

However,  they  readily  admit  that.  In  terms 
oi  absolutes.  It  is  quite  possible  that  offensive 
weapons  remain  on  the  Island  concealed  In 
caves  or  otherwise  •  •  •  based  on  skepticism. 
If  nothing  more,  there  Is  reason  for  grave 
concern  about  thb;  matter. 

What  a  strange  statement.  Mr.  Speak- 
er that  is.  Anytliing,  of  course,  Is  al- 
ways possible.  But  are  we  living  in  a 
real  world  or  are  we  living  in  a  dream 
world  ^  Do  we  act  on  the  basis  of  facts 
and  evidence,  or  on  the  basis  only  of 
philosophical  skepticism?  Do  we  make 
our  decisions  on  reality,  or  in  terms  of 
absolutes  which  can  have  no  application 
to  our  real  world? 

Are  we  now  suddenly  to  discard  the 
reasoned,  rational,  realistic  beliefs  of 
every  single  one  of  our  intelligence  chiefs 
and  to  fall  back  instead  on  some  appeal 
to  absolutes  and  "nothing  more"  than 
philosophical  skepticism  as  the  touch- 
stone of  truth  and  falsity  when  it  comes 
to  Cuba?  We  certainly  do  not  operate 
this  way  in  any  other  agency  of  govern- 
ment; we  do  not  operate  this  way  in  the 
bosine.ss  world;  wc  most  certainly  do  not 
operate  on  that  basis  in  our  everyday 
lives.  Then  why  should  we  now  sudden- 
ly be  told  that  such  an  approach  is  a 
meaningful  factor  in  assessing  our  Gov- 
ernment's conduct  in  the  Cuban  crisis? 

Or  consider  this  statement  in  the  re- 
port: r, 

The  deficiency  In  the  performance  of  the 
InteUlgence  community  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  evaluation  and  assesment  of  the 
accumulated  data.  Moreover  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
the  Intelligence  community  to  accept  and 
believe  the  ominous  portent  of  the  Infor- 
mation which  had  been  gathered. 

And  again: 

It  was  not  until  the  photographic  evi- 
dence was  obtained  on  October  14  that  the 
Intelligence  community  concluded  that 
strategic  missiles  had  been  Introduced  Into 
Cuba. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  M.AcGREGOR.  In  connection 
with  the  point  the  gentleman  made  as 
to  the  verification  of  ballistics  missiles 
in  Cuba  on  October  14  for  the  first  time. 
I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  the  gen- 
tleman was  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  September  26.  1962— and  I  am 
quoting  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 108,  part  15.  page  20875— when  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers]  advi-sed  the  House  as  follows: 

We  have  arrived.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
point  where  we  had  better  march  together 
while  time  remains. 

I  g6t  a  lot  of  Information  over  the  22  years 
I  have  been  on  the  military  committee."  and 
I  have  other  assignments  from  which  I  get 
Information.  They  are  loaded  for  bear  In 
Cuba.  Russia  has  missiles,  and  they  are 
poruble  ones  that  can  permeate  the  United 
SUtes— and  they  are  portable— from  Havana, 
CIX 554 


Cuba,  to  Norfolk,  Va. 
talk. 


And  this  iM  not  Idle 


Was  the  gentleman  in  the  Chamber  on 
September  26,  1962,  some  3  weeks  In  ad- 
vance of  Octot>er  14,  1962.  when  the  dls- 
tingruished  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Rivers]  made  that  statement 
without,  I  may  add,  any  refutation  what- 
soever? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman 
knows  I  cannot  recall  specifically 
whether  I  was  In  the  Chamber  on  a  par- 
ticular day. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  This  was  during 
the  debate  on  the  Cuba  resolution,  and 
I  assume  the  gentleman  was  here. 

Mr,  STRATTON.  I  know  I  was  there 
that  day,  and  was  proud  to  vote  for  the 
rc-^lution.  I  do  not  recall  the  gentle- 
man's statement  being  made.  I  have  no 
doubt  it  was  made. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  have  correctly  quoted  Mr. 
RrvERs'  statement. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  not  take 
issue  at  all  with  what  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  our  committee  said. 
I  simply  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
what  applies  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  applies  to  the  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  other  body,  with 
whom  I  have  upon  occasion  taken  excep- 
tion with  regard  to  this  same  point; 
namely,  that  there  were  a  lot  of  rumors 
and  reports  of  strategic  missiles  and  of 
short-range  missiles  in  Cuba  prior  to 
October  14.  The  point  I  am  making  Is 
the  point  made  by  me  in  this  body  before, 
and  now  has  been  demonstrated  and 
proven  by  the  report  of  a  subcommittee 
of  the  other  body;  namely,  that  until 
October  14  there  was  no  proof,  no  con- 
firmation of  this  charge.  It  is  one  thing 
to  talk  about  rumors,  and  it  is  another 
thing  to  talk  about  proven  fact.  When 
you  are  going  to  take  this  country  to  the 
brink  of  nuclear  war,  as  the  President 
did  on  October  22,  you  had  better  be 
very  sure  that  what  you  are  talking 
about  is  a  fact  and  not  a  rumor. 

Mr,  MacGREGOR.  I  have  served, 
like  the  gentleman,  in  the  intelligence 
branch  of  our  military  services.  Would 
the  gentleman  not  agree  with  the  dis- 
tin.guished  subcommittee  of  the  other 
body  that  intelligence  coming  from  a 
closed  society  covers  a  certain  range  of 
factual  Information,  and  the  principal 
problem  is  proper  evaluation  and 
analysis. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  certainly  would 
agree  with  the  gentleman  on  that  p>oint. 
If  the  gentleman  will  bear  with  me  a 
moment,  he  will  see  I  am  now  moving 
into  a  discusion  of  this  specific  point.  I 
am  sure  that  after  the  gentleman  has 
heard  what  I  have  to  say,  because  of  his 
background  in  the  inteUigence  field  and 
his  own  native  sound  intelligence,  he 
will  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  state- 
ment I  am  about  to  make. 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  I  await  the  gen- 
tleman's further  remarks  with  bated 
breath. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Resuming  the  direct  quotation  from 
the  subcommittee  report  on  this  second 
major  critique  which  they  make  of  our 


intelligence  performance  in  the  Cuban 
crisis: 

It  was  not  until  the  photographic  evidence 
was  obtained  on  October  14  that  the  Intel- 
ligence conununlty  concluded  that  strategic 
missiles  had  been  Introduced  Into  Cuba.  In 
reaching  their  pre-October  14  negative 
Judgment  the  intelligence  analysts  were 
strongly  influenced  by  their  judgment  as  to 
Soviet  policy,  and  Indications  that  strategic 
missiles  were  being  Installed  were  not  given 
proper  weight  by  the  IntelUgence  com- 
munity. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to  say  that 
this  statement  simply  makes  no  sense  to 
me.  The  report  itself  has  already  stated, 
as  I  mentioned  just  a  moment  ago,  that 
until  the  U-2  flight  of  October  14  there 
was  not  a  single  bit  of  confirmation  of 
the  human  reports  that  strategic  mis- 
siles had  been  placed  In  Cuba,  even 
though  they  were  most  scrupulously 
checked  out  by  our  intelligence  person- 
nel. Are  we  now  being  asked  to  criticize 
our  intelligence  people  because  they  did 
not  conclude  that  strategic  missiles  were 
In  Cuba  before  they  had  any  confirma- 
tion of  these  rumors  In  their  hands? 
What  does  the  subcommittee  think  our 
Intelligence  chiefs  ^should  base  their 
judgments  on — confirmed  fact,  or  fic- 
tion? Before  October  14  the  record  it- 
self says  there  was  absolutely  no  con- 
firmed proof  of  Soviet  strategic  missiles 
at  hand.  Our  Intelligence  agencies  would 
have  been  derelict  indeed  had  they  made 
any  such  conclusion  then  before  the  Oc- 
tober 14  date.  But  we  also  know  that  as 
soon  as  the  October  14  evidence  was  in, 
they  Immediately  made  the  correct  con- 
clusion, and  they  passed  it  on  swiftly  to 
the  President,  and  he  In  turn  acted 
swiftly,  courageously,  and  effectively. 
Does  the  subcommittee  really  think  our 
intelligence  agencies  are  open  to  repri- 
mand because  they  failed  to  manifest 
psychic  powers  prior  to  October  14? 
Again,  the  report  says  this :  ' 

Finally,  the  Intelligence  community  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Soviets  would  not  in- 
troduce strategic  missiles  into  Cuba  because 
they  believed  that  such  a  development  would 
be  Incompatible  with  Soviet  policy  as  In- 
terpreted by  them. 

Well,  this  may  well  have  applied  to 
some  or  even  many  In  the  Intelligence 
community,  but  it  emphatically  does  not 
apply  to  the  chief  of  that  Intelligence 
community,  Mr.  John  McCone,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington, 
Mr.  Jackson,  makes  clear  on  page  8209  of 
the  Congressional  Record  for  May  9,  the 
day  the  text  of  the  report  was  made 
available  to  the  other  body. 

The  subcommittee  report  goes  on: 

The  danger  that  such  perconceptions  wUl 
control  the  weighting  of  the  facts  as  events 
unfold  is  evident. 

And  again : 

It  appears  that  on  this  point  [about  stra- 
tegic missiles]  the  analysts  were  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  their  philosophical  Judgment 
that  It  would  be  contrary  to  Soviet  policy  to 
Introduce  strategic  missiles  Into  Cuba.  In 
retrospect,  it  appears  that  the  indicators  to 
the  contrary  were  not  given  proper  weight. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  statement,  too, 
makes  no  sense  to  me,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
The  subcommittee's  own  report  has 
made  it  crystal  clear  that  whatever  may 
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may  u 

have  been  the  erroneous  preconceptions  that  as  far  as  the  facts  developed  by  the         I  feel  stronply  about  fh*     , 

and  phU^phicaJ  judgments  of  certain  distinguished  subcommittee  of  the  other  and  I  trust  i?  win  win  ovp.Sk  ^^'^^ 

^f.t^^.l'^  "^"i^  VfK^'f  "i^^"*^^  ^°"^"-  ^^  ^"-^  concerned,  the  record  of  our  port  in7he  other  b^rMv'^^'^  ^ 

nlty.  they  had  not  the  slightest  control  or  intelligence   services   during  the   Cuban  is  tha"  the  mea^urVdfri  n^/ ^^^^  "*?^ 

'^^^.z'^^z'^.izf''''^^^^^^^       f.^i^:.i- /-- .^*n«  OP-  to  doubt,  the5'orirt?e";;iXrstr.r.^ 


because  from  the  very  moment"  the-re--     susp7clon*or"aTtac^'r3%o^;ng'^shon  of     b^^o^SeT^e'ir  L^'introdf  ^L^'^'^^  «« 
rS5.J.l^^SL?!ffi^!L^.^_^!-r     Pil-omenal.    The  discovery  of  the  stra-     dustingU^rrhai^mirorthTcoi^^ 


in.  the  Government  did  everything  with- 
in Its  power  to  determine  the  truth  of 
these  reports.    Checked  them  out.  as  the 
subcommittee  Itself  commented,  'scru- 
pulously."   That  is  a  pretty  strong  word. 
Mr.  Speaker.    What  more  could  it  have 
possibly     done?      Whatever     erroneous 
philosophical  judgments  there  may  have 
been,  they  had  absolutely  no  impact  on 
our  actions.    We  were  not  lulled  asleep, 
as  at  Pearl  Harbor.    We  did  not  refuse  to 
check  out  all  the  evidence  as  at  Pearl 
Harbor.     Instead  we  did  a  fantastically 
thorough  intelligence  job  that  got  results 
as   quickly   as    humanly    possible,    even 
though  those  results  proved  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  philosophical  preconceptions 
of  some  people;  and  then  finally  we  ac- 
cepted   that    confirmed    proof    and    we 
acted  on  it  the  moment  it  was  received — 
as  the  subcommittee's  factual  findings 
also  Indicate.     What  a  vast — and  most 
fortunate    difference — from   what    hap- 
pened in  the  days  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  told  that 
the  intelligence  community  erred  by 
substantially  underestimating  Soviet 
troop  strength  in  Cuba.  Now  let  me 
make  just  two  comments  on  this  par- 
ticular alleged  error. 

In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  no  other 


teglc  missile  sites  in  Cuba  was  a  major 
Intelligence  victory— and  one  which  has 
been  almost  as  much  overlooked  and  de- 
preciated in  recent  days  as  the  military 
and  diplomatic  victory  which  was  won 
by  President  Kennedy  between  October 
22  and  October  28. 

Only  when  we  leave  the  realm  of  facts 
behind.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  retreat  into 
another  world  of  absolutes  and  unat- 
tainable perfection  can  there  be  any 
basis  for  criticizing  the  performance  of 
our  intelligence  agencies  in  Cuba  or  for 
sugge.stin!;  that  the  attacks  which  have 
been  made  against  them  have  any  real 
merit  whatsoever. 

I  d.-eply  rrgret.  Mr  Speaker,  that  there 
has  been  this  strange  blend  of  fact  and 
fancy.  On  the  facts  the  committee  de- 
veloped there  certainly  could  have  been 
and  I  believe  there  should  have  been,  a 
clear,  forthright,  unmistakable,  and  con- 
clusive rejection  of  all  these  unwarranted 
and  irresponsible  attacks  that  have  been 


tee  on  House  Administration  the  eeZ 
man     from     Texas      (Mr.     BryJl^: 
However,    the   legislation   as  paW^ 
the  House  is  a  long  step  forward^rf*^ 
hope  the  first  of  many  steps  to  foS 
It  is  true  that  the  House  Rule*  rf ' 
mittee  during  this  Congress  has  tkM 
cned  authorizations  for  matters  perui 
ing   to  congressional  travel     it  i.Tf" 
true  though  that  the  Rules  CommiS 
actions  do  not  have  the  permanenei^ 
law,   and   therefore,  can  be  relaxed  u 

It  is  Important,  therefore,  that  trarpi 
reform  legislation  is  enacted  Olhpr 
wise.  Congress  will  once  again  be  owr 
to  charges  of  practicing  temporary  a^S 
inrfTectual  cures,  and  of  neglecting 
permanent  and  effective  ones  In  sniu 
of  the  Rules  Committee's  notable  efforti 

Commendable  as  this  legislation  is  ^t 
should  be  considered  as  only  a  first  st^n 
by  Congress  in  putting  its  Houses  in 
order.  The  reform  of  travel  expend;, 
tures,    after    all.    is    only    one   of  many 
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made  against  our  intelligence  agencies.  _._,    „.^,    „,,     .^   ^,^y   ^j^   _,  „ 

The  facts  were  there.    The  call  could  and  necessary   reforms,   few   of  which  h^v! 

should  have  been  given,  loud  and  clear.  been     seriously     considered     lately    b 

Instead.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trumpet  has  Congress                                                    ^ 

given  forth  an  uncertain  sound.     Those  The  next  reform  measure  that  Con 

who  in  months  past  have  gained  fame  gre.ss  should  consider  would  prov  de  for 

and  notoriety  by  the  suspicions  they  have  the  examination  of  aU  congresslon^  e 


basis  for  determining  Soviet  m^Jn^pow^;     tried  ^  crVTte:it;<;'u\\he  prrVo^a^nce" ^f     fTrrn^^^!^'' '^y^ru'r^'^^^ 
in  Cuba  except  our  own  intelliKence  esti-     our  intelli^enrp  ajrpnriPQ  h»vo  „r,f<,^t.,       .^..„_„i    „V_.,-_   ^:7,         '  .  .    ■  '^^-^ 


in  Cuba  except  our  own  intelligence  esti- 
mates. If  our  intelligence  agencies  can 
be  said  to  have  underestimated  Soviet 
manpower  this  can  only  be  so  because 
they  have  now.  on  the  basis  of  further 
information,  come  up  with  a  new  esti- 
mate. There  is  no  other  benchmark 
short  perhaps  of  direct  Soviet  and  Cuban 
announcements,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  which 
to  measure  real  Soviet  strength  in  Cuba, 
or  an  on-the-spot  head  count  on  Cuban 
soil.  So  to  criticize  the  performance  of 
our  Intelligence  reports  on  the  basis  of 
other  updated  intelligence  reports  made 
by  the  same  agency  strikes  me  as  an 
exercise  In  futility. 

Secondly,    the   subcommittee    appears 
to  be  laboring  here,  as  before,  under  a 
misapprehension  that  Intelligence  can- 
not be  good  unless  it  is  absolutely  certain 
and  100  percent  correct.     Now  nothing 
could  possibly  be  further  from  the  truth 
than  that.     Intelligence  of  the  enemy 
must  by  Its  very  nature  be  inexact,  an 
attempt  at  approximating  a  truth  that 
is    deliberately    and    ingeniously    being 
concealed  from  us.    To  criticize  intelli- 
gence, even  softly,  simply  because  it  is 
not  100  percent  accurate  is  to  retreat 
once   more   into   an  unrealistic   dream- 
world of  absolutes  that  bears  no  relation 
to  reality  itself.    To  insist  that  our  intel- 
ligence services  must  have  nothing  but 
perfect  scores  would  be  like  Insisting  on 
an    airplane    flying    without    the    wing 
drag— without  which  sustained  flight  lU 
self,  of  course,  would  be  Impossible^— It 
just  cannot.  In  the  nature  of  the  case, 
be  done. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  basis  of  this 
analysis,  I  think  It  should  now  be  clear 


our  intelligence  agencies  have  unfortu- 
nately been  given  aid  and  comfort  by 
the  inconclusive  nature  of  this  report. 
Indeed,  already  they  are  citing  the  sub- 
committee document  as  proof  of  all  their 
earlier  charges. 

But  there  remains  one  ray  of  hope,  Mr. 
Speaker.  This  report  is  after  all  an  in- 
terim report.  Others,  we  are  told,  will 
be  Issued  later  on.  I  am  indeed  hopeful 
that  when  the  final  report  is  in,  these 
curious  contradictions  will  have  been 
eliminated. 

Unanimity  is  a  great  thing.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. But  let  me  say  that  I  am  hopeful 
that  If  the  final  report  on  this  vital  issue 
cannot  come  down  unanimously,  solidly, 
behind  the  ability  and  integrity  of  our 
intelhgence  services  in  the  Cuban  crisis, 
at  least  we  will  have  a  minority  report 
to  read  which  will  state  the  record  with- 
out hesitation  or  apology,  as  one  chapter 
In  American  military  history  of  which  we 
can  all  be  proud. 


FOREIGN  TRAVEL  EXPENSES  OP 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  SHOULD 
BE   LIMITED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  H.^lpern]  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  Members  of  this 
House  for  approving  legislation  that, 
upon  enactment,  would  restrict  foreign 
travel  expenses  of  Members  of  Congress. 
The  legislation  Is,  of  course.  House  Joint 
Resolution  245. 


■ and 

several  similar  bills  would  establish  a 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress. I  trust  that  the  Rules  Committw 
will  give  priority  to  this  legislation  and 
afford  an  early  opportunity  for  hearings 
on  it. 

This  Commission  would  recommend 
legislation  that  would  take  up  where  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  and  relevant 
leeislation  left  off.  Generally  speaking, 
the  Commission  would  study  Federal  leg- 
islative conditions,  and  then  recommend 
improvements  in  the  organization  and 
operation  of  Congress. 

The  study  would  be  undertaken  with 
a  view  to  altering  Congress  in  the  follow- 
ing ways:  strengthen  it,  simplify  its  op- 
erations and  make  them  more  efficient, 
improve  its  relations  with  the  other 
branches,  and  enable  Congress  better  to 
meet  its  constitutional  responsibilities. 

The  Commission's  studies  would  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  and  the  relations  between 
those  two  bodies.  The  Commission  would 
also  study  the  minute  workings  of  Con- 
gress, including  the  structure  and  work- 
ings of  all  congressional  committees  and 
the  relations  among  them,  and  the  em- 
ployment and  pay  of  congressional  em- 
ployees. Furthermore,  the  Commission 
would  study  the  relations  between  Con- 
gress, the  executive,  and  the  judiciary. 

The  Commission  would  be  composed  of 
at  least  seven  Members  from  each  House, 
with  an  initial  party  ratio  of  4  to  3,  m 
favor  of  the  majority.  These  14  Mem- 
bers would  be  supplemented  by  2  more 
with  distinguished  i^cords  of  Interest 
in  public  affairs,  and  appointed  by  the 


President  of  tlie  United  States,  regard- 
less of  political  aflQliation. 

A  majority  vote  of  the  Members  repre- 
senting each  House,  taken  separately, 
would  be  necessary  for  approval  of  Com- 
mission recommendations. 

The  Commission  would  make  avail- 
able to  Congress  not  only  stiffer  organi- 
zational standards,  but  also  standards 
of  behavior.  Standards  In  the  latter  re- 
-ard  have  been,  and  continue  to  be, 
MOTly  defined,  and  as  a  result  have  con- 
[nbuted  to  unfortunate  and  misleading 

publicity. 

The  rules  of  Congress  have  been  taken 
for  granted  at  a  time  when  nothing 
should  be  taken  for  granted.  If  Con- 
gress continues  to  neglect  revision  of  its 
rules,  the  work  upon  public  business  will 
becoine  only  more  haphazard.  We 
shall  be  charged  with  relying  on  rules 
that  appear  to  be  sound  chiefly  because 
Congress  has  endured,  and  not  because 
such  rules  Have  aided  in  the  dispatch  of 
business. 

It  would  Indeed  be  tragic  if  Congress 
would  change  only  when  an  aroused  Na- 
tion forced  it  to  change.  Force  breeds 
haste,  violence,  and  unsound  reform. 
Therefore  let  this  Congress  act  not  from 
forced  Impulse,  but  rather  from  sea- 
soned deliberation,  In  order  to  provide  for 
the  inevitable. 


NEW  TEST-BAN  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    FARBSTEIN.     Mr.    Speaker,    on 
September  26.  1961.  President  Kennedy 
affixed  his  signature  to  a  document.    It 
was  not  an  ordinary  document,  for  it 
proclaimed  to  the  whole  world  the  desire 
of  the  American  peojilc  to  challenge  the 
Soviet  Union,  not  to  an  arms  race  but 
to  a  peace  race.    The  document  which 
the  President  signed  on  that  day  was  the 
Arms   Control    and    Disarmament    Act. 
This  legislation,  of  which  I  was  a  spon- 
sor, received  extensive  consideration  in 
the  Congress  and  in  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs   Committee,   of   which   it   is  my 
privilege  to  be  a  member.     It  passed  by 
an  ovf  rwhelming  bipartisan  vote  of  73  to 
14  In  the  Senate  and  290  to  54  in  the 
House.    The  purpose  of  the  act  was  to 
create  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,     By   congressional   man- 
date. It  was  to  explore,  recommend,  and 
if  approved  by  the  President,  negotiate 
possible  alternatives  to  the  arms  race  in 
order  to  enhance  our  national  security. 

Ever  since  its  establishment,  I  have 
closely  followed  and  strongly  supported 
the  activities  of  this  Agency  for  peace. 
This  year  I  introduced  the  first  of  many 
bills  in  the  Hou.se  to  remove  the  $10  mil- 
lion legislative  ceiling  on  appropriations 
which  was  contained  in  the  original  act. 
Out  of  this  $10  million,  $8.33  million  has 
been  appropriated  to  the  Agency  during 
the  year  and  a  half  it  has  been  In  ex- 
istence. By  comparison,  almost  $50  bll- 
?^^  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1963  alone.    If 


the  work  of  the  Agency  is  to  continue, 
and  if  we  are  to  continue  to  pursue 
safeguarded  and  informed  negotiations 
in  the  field  of  arms  control  and  disar- 
mament, the  legislative  ceiling  on  appro- 
priations obviously  must  be  lifted. 

I  admit  that  I  may  not  be  as  knowl- 
edgeable as  some  of  the  experts  and 
technicians  who  are  concerned  with 
working  out  the  details  of  arms  control 
and  disarmament  agreements.  Perhaps, 
though,  this  permits  me,  as  it  permits 
other  Americans,  to  be  more  objective  In 
my  judgments.  You  have  all  read  and 
heard  about  the  controversy  over  wheth- 
er or  not  our  test-ban  proposals  are  ade- 
quately safeguarded.  Arguments  have 
raged  over  whether  or  not  our  proposed 
verification  system  is  adequate  to  detect 
Soviet  cheating  under  a  test  ban. 

For  the  most  part,  this  concern  has 
been  directed  at  possible  secret  Soviet 
tests  with  a  magnitude  less  than  one- 
quarter  the  size  of  our  first  nuclear  ex- 
plosion in  New  Mexico  almost  20  years 
ago  and  less  than  one  ten-thousandths 
the  size  of  the  largest  recorded  Soviet  ex- 
plosion. 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  State  Department, 
the  Defense  Department,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  that  sig- 
nificant Soviet  advances  would  require 
a  series  of  tests;  that  the  probability  is 
high  that  any  meaningful  series  would 
be  discovered  by  seismic  or  other  means; 
and  that  such  occasional  small  tests  as 
might  evade  detection,  if  the  Soviets 
were  prepared  to  risk  getting  caught, 
would  not  have  a  damaging  impact  on 
the  military  balance.  Weighing  the  risks 
of  continued  unlimited  testing  against 
the  risks  Involved  in  a  test-ban  treaty, 
both  this  administration  and  the  El- 
senhower administration  concluded  that 
such  a  treaty  would  be  in  our  national 
interest. 

Now  let  me  mention  just  briefly  a  few 
of  the  advantages  of  a  test-ban  agree- 
ment. It  would:  First,  be  a  first  step 
toward  slowing  down  the  nuclear  arms 
race;  second,  be  a  first  step  toward  in- 
hibiting the  further  development  of  nu- 
clear capabilities  by  other  countries — a 
development  which  would  Increase  the 
chances  of  nuclear  devastation;  third, 
eliminate  the  expense  of  conducting  nu- 
clear tests,  an  expense  which  is  in  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  each 
series;  fourth,  preserve  for  a  longer  time 
our  present  advantages  in  nuclear  w-eap- 
onry:  and  fifth,  eliminate  radioactive 
fallout. 

Despite  these  overwhelming  advan- 
tages, the  issue  has  been  beclouded  and 
misunderstood.  In  addition  to  the  dis- 
proportionate and  sometimes  manufac- 
tured fears  of  Soviet  cheating,  arguments 
have  also  raged  over  the  so-called  con- 
cessions we  have  made  in  the  number 
of  annual  onsite  inspections.  These 
critics  ignore  the  fact  that,  when  the 
United  States  was  proposing  a  greater 
number  of  annual  inspections,  we  be- 
lieved there  were  almost  four  times  more 
earthquakes  annually  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion than  has  proved  to  be  the  case.  This 
greatly  diminishes  the  number  of  nat- 
ural earthquakes  which  would  be  likely 
to  be  coiifused  with  the  tremors  caused 


by  nuclear  explosions.  These  opponents 
of  a  test  ban  also  ignore  the  fact  that 
research  has  given  us  improved  ability 
through  seismic  and  other  means  to  dis- 
criminate at  a  distance  and  without  in- 
spections, between  earthquakes  and  ex- 
plosions. If  these  are  "concessions," 
they  are  concessions  to  peace,  to  the 
greater  security  of  America  and  all  na- 
tions, and  to  scientific  progress. 

The  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  have  all 
stated  that  a  test  ban  agreement  would 
be  in  treaty  form,  subject  to  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  before  it  could 
be  put  In  effect.  Some  Senators  in  Con- 
gress have  recently  speculated  that  if 
the  present  proposal  were  submitted  to 
them,  the  required  two-thirds  majority 
would  be  lacking.  One  Senator  recently 
suggested,  on  the  basis  of  a  study  his 
staff  had  made,  that  the  proponents  of 
a  test  ban  treaty  would  be  lucky  to  get 
57  out  of  100  votes.  I  speak  to  inquire 
if  the  country  feels  the  same  way — if 
American  mothers  and  fathers  want  to 
continue  to  face  the  prospect  of  nuclear 
annihilation  for  themselves  and  their 
children — if  they  want  to  face  the  con- 
tinuing and  ever-increasing  threat  of 
radioactive  fallout  as  more  and  more 
countries  start  testing  and  building  up 
nuclear  arsenals   of  destruction. 

In  an  address  before  the  United  Na- 
tions on  September  25,  1961,  the  day  be- 
fore the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act  was  signed  into  law.  President 
Kennedy  said: 

Today,  every  inhabitant  of  this  planet 
must  contemplate  the  day  wlien  It  may  no 
longer  be  habitable.  Every  man.  woman 
and  child  lives  under  a  nuclear  sword  of 
Damocles,  hanging  by  the  slenderest  of 
threads,  capable  of  being  cut  at  any  moment 
by  accident,  miscalculation  or  madness  The 
weapons  of  war  must  be  abolished  before 
they  abolish  us. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  estimates  for 
U.S.  Senate  support  of  a  test  ban  treaty, 
if  correct,  reflect  the  sentiment  of  the 
vastmajority  of  Americans,  I  say  that  It 
Is  imperative  that  we  make  some  effort, 
in  however  small  a  measure,  to  strength- 
en the  slender  thread  by  which  the  nu- 
clear sword  of  Damocles  hangs.  I  say 
we  must  break  the  stalemate  which  again 
exists  at  Geneva.  Although  I  am  not  a 
military  technologist  or  an  expert  on 
seismology,  I  am  an  American  and  a 
hmnan  being.  I  personally  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  either  realistic  or  in  the 
interest  of  our  national  security  to  let 
technicalities  of  comparatively  minor 
import  blind  and  distort  a  goal  which 
two  administrations  have  concluded  to 
be  in  our  national  interest.  Over  the 
years  the  distance  between  the  Soviet 
and  U.S.  positions  has  been  narrowed 
by  changes  on  both  sides.  Who  knows  if 
time  and  the  possibility  of  a  new  regime 
in  the  Soviet  Union  will  render  impos- 
sible the  goal  we  so  earnestly  seek  and 
obliterate  forever  the  frail  opportunity 
that  we  now  have?  I  say,  let  us  make 
clear  evidence  of  our  overwhelming  de- 
sire to  go  forward  in  the  cause  of  peace 
and  security.  I  say,  let  us  split  our  di- 
vergence down  the  middle.  I  say.  let 
us  propose  an  agreement  for  1  year  with 
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the  option  of  renewing  that  agreement 
for  longer  periods.  I  say  further,  let  us 
propose  an  agreement  calling  for  five 
effective,  meaningful  onsite  inspections 
The  Soviets  are  satisfied  to  permit  two 
or  three  inspections  only.  We  have  been 
asking  for  six  or  seven  inspections.  I 
suggest  here  a  compromise  of  five  mean- 
ingful, onsite  inspections  under  a  1-year 
treaty,  with  the  option  of  renewal.  In 
this  way  we  could  promote  the  cause  of 
peace,  security,  and  trust,  and  test  the 
validity  of  our  proposals.  Thus  we  may 
accomplish  the  results  sought  through- 
out the  world  by  the  man  in  the  street — 
a  test  ban  treaty.  Certainly,  this  may 
involve  takmg  some  chance,  but  is  it 
comparable  with  our  continuing  gamble 
on  international  nuclear  annihilation? 
If  it  is  determined  that  the  proposed 
agrreement  is  found  unworkable,  we  could 
always  return  to  the  uneasy  peace  pres- 
ently existing. 

As  Senator  Church  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  said  at  a  re- 
cent hearing  on  test  ban  negotiations; 

Practically  no  attention  Is  given  at  all — 
which  would  permit  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  put  this  question  In  perspective — 
to  the  risks  that  we  are  taking  and  continue 
to  take  ti.  somehow,  we  do  not  begin  to  turn 
this  nuclear  arms  race  down. 

We  are  like  pasfengers  on  a  train  that  la 
headed  toward  a  terrible  precipice,  and  we 
know  the  bridge  la  out,  and  yet.  we  are 
arguing  with  one  another  as  to  what  the  dan- 
gers are  In  Jumping  off  the  train  without 
taking  Into  account  what  the  Inevitable  end 
result  win  be  If  we  continue  on  the  tracks. 

What  do  I  seek''  An  avenue,  an  ap- 
proach to  attain  a  goal  which  the  world 
seems  to  be  crying  out  for— a  goal  that 
may  be  just  beyond  the  touch  of  our 
fingertips.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  cer- 
tain disadvantages  that  may  be  inherent 
in  my  proposal  and  I  would  not  want  it 
to  be  put  into  effect  unless  our  security 
experts  agreed  that,  on  balance,  it  was 
in  our  national  interest.  However,  un- 
less some  means  is  found  to  break  the 
stalemate,  this  illusive  thing  called  peace 
may  not  be  attained  in  our  lifetime — and 
who  knows  how  long  this  lifetime  might 
be  under  present  world  conditions? 


RUSSIAN  TRAWLERS  IN  THE 
CARIBBEAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr  FascellI. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr  Speaker,  last 
March  4  there  appeared  in  the  southern- 
most newspaper  of  the  United  States, 
the  Key  West  Citizen  of  Key  West,  Fla.. 
a  news  story  by  Jim  Cobb,  supported  by 
photographic    evidence    of    a    Russian- 


made  fishing  boat,  the  Omtcron  50.  which 
was  reportedly  hijacked  by  its  two  Cuban 
crewmen.  At  this  time,  as  a  prelude  to 
the  discussion  which  Is  about  to  take 
place  I  would  like  again.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  draw  my  colleagues"  attention  to  this 
incident  and  to  refresh  their  memories 
on  the  subject 

The  headline  was:  'Russian-Made 
Fishing  Boat  Is  Brought  Here;  Hijacked 
by  Cuban  Crewmen." 

The  story  follows: 

A  new  60-foot  fishing  vessel,  identified 
as  Russian-made  and  reportedly  hijacked, 
docked  here  yesterday  and  lt«  two  Cuban 
crewmen  were  taken  Into  custody  by  im- 
migration officials 

The  vessel— the  Omicron  50 — Is  believed  to 
be  a  part  of  the  huge  Soviet-backed  develop- 
ment program  of  the  Cuban  fishing  Indus- 
try announced  last  October  by  Premier  Fidel 
Castro. 

It  arrived  under  \ts  own  power  about  8  30 
a  m  The  two  Cubans  were  Immediately 
whisked  off  to  Miami  by  Immigration  au- 
thorities. Their  Identities  were  not  released. 
Lt  Arthur  Oerken.  commander  of  the 
Key  West  Coast  Guard  Base,  confirmed  that 
the  t)oat  has  Rusftan  markings  on  Its  dlesel 
engine  and  Instruments. 

Home  port  of  the  ship  was  listed  on  the 
stern  as  Puerto  Padre,  a  seaport  on  the  north 
coast  of  Cuba  about  175  miles  southeast  of 
Havana. 

Lieutenant  Gerken  said  condlUon  of  the 
boat  Indicated  It  has  never  been  placed  In 
service  as  a  fishing  vessel  He  said  It  was  In 
•'brand  new"  condition  and  that  the  bilges 
were  completely  dry 

The  ship  has  a  large  flsh  storage  hold 
amidships  and  accommodations  for  four 
crewmen  In  the  bow. 

The  Key  West  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press,  which  maintains  a  "round-the-clock 
monitoring  service  of  Cuban  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasts,  said  there  has  been  no 
mention  of  such  a  missing  craft  by  Cuban 
sources 

They  said  such  silence  would  not  be  un- 
usual since  the  Cuban  Government  usually 
hushes  up  such   hijacking  Incidents 

Loss  of  the  vessel  would  be  highly  em- 
barrassing  to    the   Cuban   Government. 

Plans  for  expansion  of  the  fishing  Indus- 
try call  for  Russian  technical  experts  to  train 
Cuban  fishermen  in  the  use  of  some  35  of 
the  vessels  which  are  an  outright  gift 

Also  under  construction  Is  a  huge  repair 
and  overhaul  base  for  fishing  vessels  in 
Havana  Harbor 

Since  the  announcement  of  the  project. 
Jittery  US.  officialdom  has  expressed  fear 
the  fishing  facilities  may  be  a  front  for  a 
Russian  submarine  base. 

I  went  back  Into  hlstorj-,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  order  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  insistent  rumors  with 
respect  to  Russian-made  vessels  oper- 
ating in  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean 
with  Cuba  as  a  home  base:  there 
have  been  insistent  and  conflicting 
rumors  and  reports  as  to  the  purposes 
for  which  these  vessels  are  operated ; 
whether  the  bases  from  which  they  op- 
erate are  also  submarine  bases:  whether 
the  trawlers  themselves  are  nothing  but 
coverups  for  either  military  purposes, 
espionage,  or  surveillance  of  the  coast  of 
the  United  States  and  the  very  important 
defense  establishments  which  we  have 
at  Key  West,  at  Miami,  Cape  Canaveral, 
and  all  along  the  coast  of  Florida 

Just  yesterday  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Rogers]  made  the  disclosure  that  Rus- 
sian trawlers  have  penetrated  the  3-mile 
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limit  of  the  United  States      i  »,„. 
commend  my  colleague  for  maklnTtv'" 
announcement   and   disclosure  aZiT^ 
rai.sing    the    questions    that   have  si* 
raised  as  a  result  of  that  penetratin 
think  it  important  and  vital  for  ^\^ 
Speaker,  to  discuss,  and  I  leave  thatir' 
cusslon  to  the  distinguished  gentilj^ 
from  Florida    (Mr.  Rogers)   ii^ 
time,  the  que.stion  of  military  onerab 
of  espionage,  and  all  of  the  relatedo 
tions  that  go  with  the  problem  of  vSS" 
of  an  unfriendly  nation  operating  inTt 
around  our  boundaries  and  penetraMr 
our  boundaries     Is  this  not  a  matt«r  th 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  will  di«^ 
at  another  time?  ""x-mi 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  That  U  en, 
rect.  I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  uL 
gentleman  *** 

Mr.  FASCELL.     Therefore,  I  will  th«, 
proceed    to   discuss    a    matter   which  « 
equally  obvious  and   equally  importtn? 
We  must  concern  ourselves  not  only  with 
the  military  and  espionage  possibllitini 
of  vessels  of  unfriendly  nations  opeitL 
Ing  in  or  near  our  waters,  but  also  \ht 
economic   a-^pects  of   these   movemenu 
We  know  that  the  Communists  operate 
on  all  three  major  planes— military  eco 
nomic.  and   ideological.     The  exist^nci 
and  the  operation  of  these  Russlan-ma<V 
vessels  In  nearby  waters  should  bnng  to 
our  minds  constantly  the  fact  that  thert 
is  also  a  very  strong  economic  thrust  br 
the  Communists.    While  we  are  concern 
ing  ourselves  with  the  military  Implic*! 
tions  which  the  existence  of  these  trawl- 
ers  and  fishing  vessels  present,  we  should 
never  for  one  minute  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  CommunlsLs  operate  on  a 
double  gambit,  so  that  if  they  do  not 
achieve  their  objecUve  from  a  miliury 
standpoint,  they  will  thus  try  to  diven 
our  attention  from  the  economic  gambit 
which  they  seek  to  make.    So  I  want  to 
address  my  attention  to  the  economic 
gambit   of    these   Russian-made  vessels 
because  they  sound  a  clarion  warning  to 
us  of  the  increasing  WfTort  of  the  Soviet 
master  plan  to  permeate  world  fi.shenei 
That  does  not  sound  as  if  it  is  very  ex- 
citing, but  I  think  most  of  us  who  have 
been  engaged  in  the  political  arena  either 
at  the  State  level,  here,  or  at  the  inter- 
national level,  know  that  fishing  issues 
can  produce  fierce  struggles. 

Soviet  Russia,  recognizing  the  Impor- 
tance of  meeting  its  protein  deficiency 
has  established  ar^  intelligent  world 
fishing  plan  operated  by  the  state.  The 
dedicated  interest  of  the  Soviets  in  fish- 
ing has  brought  them,  in  a  few  short 
years,  to  the  top  four  nations  in  world 
fishing  production. 

US  national  interest  has  been  aroused 
by  cries  of  alarm  heard  from  Alaska  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  from  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Virtiinia  coast  down  to  the 
tip  of  Florida  about  the  presence  there 
of  Red  mother  ships  and  intensified  Rus- 
sian fishing  activity.  However,  from  the 
Soviet  standpoint — if  one  precludes  the 
possibilities  of  espionage — this  is  a  verr 
costly  operation  with  a  fleet  which  com- 
prises expensive,  long-range  vessels  re- 
quiring crews  to  stay  long  periods  at  sea. 
The  obvious  answer?  Cuba.  This 
Soviet  salient  Is  now  an  established  fish- 
ing base.    The  new  "fishing"  port  has 
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been  built.  I  put  the  word  "fishing"  In 
Quotes  for  obvious  reasor^s.  It  could 
have  several  Interpretations. 

Cuba  with  its  many  natural  harbors 
close  to  established  stocks  of  fish  fig- 
ures heavily  in  the  Soviet  master  plan. 
The  new  50-foot  fishing  vessel  recently 
reaching  Key  West  to  which  I  referred 
earlier  Is  reported  to  be  one  of  50  re- 
cently built  fishing  vessels  now  Cuba 
based.  This,  of  course,  is  not  only  a 
direct  threat  to  Florida  fishermen  who 
have  traditionally  fished  in  the  Carib- 
bean waters,  but  a  direct  threat  to  fish- 
eries In  the  entire  free  world. 

But  It  is  not  only  this  threat  that  I 
am  concerned  about,  it  is  also  the  rap- 
idly diminishing  importance  and  healthy 
pt)wth  of  the  U.S.  fishing  industry. 
Are  we  by  lack  of  vision  and  lethargy 
going  to  permit  these  vital  natural  re- 
sources for  the  maintenance  of  optimum 
health  and  successful  trade  to  be  lost  to 
the  Soviet  master  plan?  That  is  the 
question,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  economics  of  maintaining  U.S. 
fisheries  are  those  of  a  free  enterprise 
system.  We  will  venture  our  capital 
only  in  an  area  where  the  returns  are 
reasonably  certain.  Once  we  have  es- 
tablished a  fishery  with  an  accepted 
market,  we  will  go  to  any  length  to 
nurture  and  protect  it.  If  the  results 
become  marginal  or  if  losses  occur,  we 
may  abandon   the  entire  venture. 

It  is  to  these  unfished  stocks  that  the 
Russians  have  first  moved  upon.  This 
Ls  good  tactics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic  conservation 
premise  to  which  the  whole  world  sub- 
scribes is  that  with  the  .scarcity  of  pro- 
tein food  in  many  areas,  the  rich  pro- 
tein food  in  the  oceans  should  not  be 
neglected.  It  is  to  this  basic  concept 
that  the  Soviets  blandly  address  them- 
selves when  countering  protests  of  our 
American  fishermen.  So  far  they  have 
usually  avoided  our  "historic"  and 
treaty-covered  fisheries. 

To  divert  attention  from  the  master 
plan  to  preempt  world  fisheries,  the 
Soviets  now  and  then  encroach  upon  an 
established  fishery,  provoking  anguished 
cries  from  US.  fishermen  bent  upon 
protecting  their  immediate  interests. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  point 
out  an  interesting  analogy  between  this 
tactic  and  the  tactic  pointed  out  by  our 
distinguished  colleague,   the   gentleman 
from  Florida,  that  the  Soviets  with  their 
trawlers    have    penetrated    the    3-mile 
limit.    This  could  ver>'  well  be  a  purely 
diversionary   tactic    designed    to   direct 
our  attention  there  while  they  are  actu- 
ally putting  into  effect  another  plan.     It 
could  very  well  be  a  secondarj'  gambit. 
that  to  which  I  am  addressing  myself 
today,  nothing  more  prosaic  than  fish- 
ing    On  the  other  hand  it  could  be  that 
these  ships  were  sent  to  spy  on  our  com- 
plex system  at  Cape  Canaveral   or  the 
tremendous  naval  base  at  Key  West.     I 
miRht   add.   Mr.    Speaker,    there    is    no 
water    naval    facility    on    the    entire 
eastern    seaboard    than    the    one    that 
pxists    at    Key    West.    Fla.      It    is    the 
home  ba.se   for   nuclear  subs   and   con- 
venuonally     powered     submarines     and 
other  naval  vessels.     I  would  trust  that 
our  Defense  Establishment  would  not  at 


this  time  make  any  changes  which  would 
In  any  way  tend  to  lessen  the  capability 
of  our  naval  base  at  Key  West,  Fla.  I 
think  It  would  be  a  horrible  mistake  to 
move  the  nuclear-powered  submarines 
out  of  that  area  and  send  them  to  other 
E>orts  along  the  eastern  seaboard.  Our 
surveillance  by  submarines  ought  to  be 
continuous  and  complete  in  waters  sur- 
rounding all  of  Florida  in  which  the 
Communists  are  directly  proceeding  and 
penetrating. 

In  the  interest  of  our  national  secu- 
rity, I  urge  that  a  full  complement  of 
nuclear-powered  submarines  be  based  at 
Key  West.  There  is  no  finer  operating 
facility  so  close  to  the  areas  of  Com- 
munist operation  and  penetration. 

The  entire  Communist  policy  is  trans- 
parent when  analyzed.  Presently  it  defi- 
nitely follows  current  Soviet  policy  of 
coexistence.  How  long  this  trend  will 
continue  is  problematical — certainly  only 
so  long  as  it  suits  Soviet  strategy. 

The  time  is  at  hand  to  explore  all 
phases  of  U.S.  interests  in  fisheries, 
wherever  located.  And  certainly  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  containment  and  full 
surveillance  of  the  Communist  fishing 
fieet  and  removal  of  the  Commimist 
salient  in  Cuba.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  nations  affected  unite  in  considering 
the  problem  as  they  have  joined  ranks  in 
other  fields. 

We  are  making  little,  if  any,  effort  to 
compete  with  new  fisheries.  We  are 
dying  on  the  vine,  clinging  to  old  ships 
and  methods.  The  creeping  encroach- 
ment by  the  Russians  on  our  own  coasts 
will  soon  give  to  them,  as  regards  these 
new  fisheries,  the  basic  defense  we  have 
so  long  used  of  "historic  rights  by  pre- 
emption." 

By  laissez  faire  we  are  entering  upon 
an  era  of  change,  from  a  combination 
coastal  and  distant  fishing  nation  to  a 
defensively  coastal  state  alone.  We  have 
few  whalers,  and  only  our  tuna  fisheries 
are  aggressive  the  world  over.  This  is 
based  on  the  U.S.  market  demand  for 
tuna.  i 

What  was  our  own  old  pattern  of  fish- 
ing growth?  When  our  fishing  fieet  be- 
gan to  exhaust  stocks  close  at  hand  we 
built  far-ranging  vessels  to  harvest  dis- 
tant stocks.  You  do  not  scuttle  an  ex- 
pensive fieet;  you  look  for  new  grounds, 
and  then  start  encroaching  on  estab- 
lished ones.  No  battle  is  so  important 
as  the  one  for  food.  Iceland  was  ready 
to  take  on  the  whole  British  Navy  in  the 
codfish  war  of  1959. 

What  of  Cuba?  This  Soviet  salient 
is  becoming  an  established  fishing  base. 
A  new  "fishing  port"  has  been  built. 
With  many  natural  harbors  close  to 
established  stocks  of  fish,  Cuba  figures 
heavily  in  the  Soviet  master-plan.  The 
buildup  of  the  Soviet-Cuban  fishing 
fleet  is  demonstrable.  A  new  50-foot 
fishing  vessel  recently  reached  the  port 
of  Key  West,  having  been  comman- 
deered by  refugees  fleeing  Cuba.  These 
refugees  stated  that  it  was  one  of  a  fleet 
of  50  fishing  vessels  recently  built.  This 
vessel  is  adaptable  for  snapper  or  shrimp 
fishing,  and  for  any  general  fishing  pur- 
pose. It  has  good  seaworthy  lines;  is 
long  and  beamy  enough  for  distant  fish- 
ing.    It     has     adequate     diesel    power. 


There  are  certainly  experienced  Cuban 
as  well  as  Russian  and  Polish  fishermen 
available,  and  Castro  has  enough  militia 
to  use  commissars  aboard  these  vessels 
if  the  fishermen  are  not  to  be  trusted. 
Meat  and  poultry  are  rationed;  flsh  and 
shellfish  can  be  produced  to  supplement 
a  desperate  protein  deficiency. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  on  the  Atlan- 
tic Shelf,  there  is  harvestable  abundance 
not  now  being  taken.  According  to  biol- 
ogist Seton  Thompson,  Regional  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries. Department  of  the  Interior,  where 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  once  considered 
a  barren  desert  for  fisheries,  exploration 
and  research  have  shown  it  to  be  a  ver- 
itable storehouse  of  fish,  probably  one  of 
the  world's  richest  and  best  stocked 
areas.  Millions  of  tons  of  herring-like 
fish  are  there  for  the  taking,  but  we  who 
discovered  them  in  our  own  backyard 
are  not  taking  them.  This  type  of  fish 
makes  excellent  fish  flour  and  fish  oil. 
What  better  aid  to  underdeveloped  na- 
tions could  we  provide  than  protein  food 
from  the  gulf?  If  dissident  Government 
agencies  would  stop  squabbling  about 
"fish  cakes,"  this  fishery  could  be  devel- 
oped by  American  vessels.  The  present 
gulf  shrimp  trawler  is  adaptable  for  this 
fishery,  but  without  reasonable  expect- 
ancy of  a  market  there  is  little  hope 
that  private  enterprise  will  enl^r  this 
field.  This  leaves  the  preenxB^QBT  of 
the  fishery  to  any  newxomers  ^moTwant 
it.     It  is  in  the  high  seas. 

The  Tortugas  shrimp  fishery  is  one 
of  the  world's  largest  concentrations  of 
pink  shrimp,  yielding  about  18  million 
pounds  each  year.  It  is  under  scientific 
management  and  regulation  by  the  State 
of  Florida,  and  is  the  scene  of  intensive 
Federal  and  State  biological  research. 
Before  Castro,  it  was  the  abortive  sub- 
ject of  a  proposed  shrimp  J;reaty  with 
Cuba,  and  only  the  change  of  govern- 
ment in  Cuba  prevented  its  full  imple- 
mentation. 

The  North  Pacific  and  North  Atlantic 
have  been  an  imibrella  of  international 
conventions  covering  many  of  the  fish- 
eries. Some  are  leaky  shields,  but  in 
general  they  are  respected  by  the  So- 
viets. We  look  in  vain  for  such  an  um- 
brella in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  South 
bor,  Canada,  has  joined  in  these  agree- 
Atlantic.  Our  northern  fishing  neigh- 
ments  in  the  North  Pacific  and  North 
Atlantic.  To  the  south  it  is  different. 
Although  shrimp  and  other  fisheries  are 
important  industries  In  Mexico,  Panama, 
and  other  Central  and  South  American 
nations,  there  is  no  alianza  for  our 
mutual  protection  against  the  imminent 
Communist  invasion  on  fisheries  in  the 
gulf  and  Caribbean. 

In  1962  the  United  Nations  projected 
a  4-year  plan  of  exploration  and  train- 
ing of  native  fishermen,  si>arked  by  re- 
quests from  Netherlands  Antilles,  Haiti, 
Barbados,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  other 
islands.  Without  disturbing  the  meri-  -, 
torious  U.N.  Caribbean  project,  we 
should  move  in  the  gulf  and  Caribbean 
for  a  better  and  more  comprehensive 
plan  to  bring  the  bordering  nations  into 
agreement  on  fisheries  conservation,  the 
utilization  of  unfished  stocks,  the  in- 
creased use  of  fishery  products  and  mat- 
ters of  marketing.    This  would  be  to  the 
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advantage  ot  each  participating  nation 
It  would  also  serve  as  a  shield  against 
Communist  fi&hing  encroachment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  we 
certainly  commend  him  for  bringing 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  and 
I  hope  to  the  attention  of  the  appropri- 
ate persoiM  in  this  Government  who 
have  a  responsibility  to  see  that  we  have 
some  protection  of  our  economic  inter- 
ests, certainly  the  fishery  industry'  and 
Industries  of  this  nature. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr 
FasckllJ  has  pointed  out,  this  is  a  per- 
fect ruse  to  use  to  let  shipping  vessels 
go  by  saying  they  are  only  to  be  used 
in  fishing.  The  pattern  is  established, 
and  it  seems  has  been  established  with- 
out very  much  regard  to  our  economic 
interests.  So  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  bringing  this  to  our  attention.  I 
know  the  gentleman  will,  and  other 
Members  will,  continue  bringing  this  up 
until  something  is  done  to  help  solve 
this  problem. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.     I  yield   to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  would  like  to  per- 
sonally thank  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Fascell]  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
I  represent  a  maritime  State,  as  he  does, 
a  State  that  has  great  interest  in  the 
fisheries  of  the  Atlantic.  I  believe  that 
is  a  very,  very  vital  question.  It  is  filled 
with  all  sorts  of  implications  which  go 
far  beyond  the  fisheries  themselves. 
Certainly  this  should  become  one  of  the 
interests  of  the  great  free  nations  of  the 
world.  We  are  seeing  something  that  Is 
literally  right  before  our  eyes  which 
should  be  considered,  and  there  should 
be  no  excuse  in  followmg  this  out  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias]  for  his  interest  and  sup- 
port. The  resolution  of  this  matter  is  of 
grave  concern  to  the  entire  Nation  and 
the  maritime  States  particularly.  I  add 
my  thanks  for  his  remarks  and  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Rogers  I  for  making  this  time  avail- 
able to  me  to  bring  this  vital  matter  to 
the  attention  of  this  House. 


TVA  M.'IRKS  30  YEARS  OF  ACHIEVE- 
MENT AND  ACCOMPLISHMEN-T 
FOR  BENEFIT  OP  STATE,  NATION. 
AND  FREE  WORLD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evt.ns]  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday 
will  mark  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  one  of  the  most  significant 
and  far-reaching  acts  ever  passed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States — the  act 
creating  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
Fittingly.  President  Kennedy  will  fly  to 
Tennessee  and  Alabama  Saturday  to 
participate  in  ceremonies  marking  the 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  this  act  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on  May 
18.  1933. 


The  TVA  stirred  the  imagination  of 
the  United  States  30  years  ago  and  to- 
day is  a  fruitful  example  of  how  democ- 
racy works  and  how  a  democratic  so- 
ciety through  utilization  of  its  resources 
can  lift  an  entire  region  and  its  people 
out  of  poverty  and  despair.  It  is  today 
one  of  our  Nations  most  impressive 
showcases  to  the  world. 

Mr.  opeaker.  it  is  fitting  that  we  to- 
day take  note  and  memorialize  briefly 
the  30th  birthday  of  this  great  agency 
and  acclaim  its  achievement!  and  ac- 
complishments. * 

One  reason  for  TVA  s  overall  success  is 
that  It  brought  into  being  a  new  ad- 
ministrative concept  of  resource  de- 
velopment at  the  Federal  level.  The 
TVA  was  given  the  responsibility  of  the 
overall  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  seven -States  valley  area.  To  do  this. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  asked 
the  Congress  to  create  an  agency  which 
would  be  "a  corporation  clothed  with 
the  power  of  Government  but  possessed 
with  the  flexibility  and  initiative  of  pri- 
vate enterprise"  for  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  Tennessee  River  Valley. 

The  comprehensive  approach  to  de- 
velopment of  the  Tennessee  River  was 
not  a  new  idea.  It  has  long  been  advo- 
cated. A  single  river  system  is  a  single 
unit  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  re- 
gardless of  its  State  boundaries.  They 
should  be  developed  to  achieve  their  max- 
imum benefits  to  the  public  and  In  the 
public  interest. 

In  1908  Tlieodorc  Roosevelt  in  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  said,  and  I  quote: 
Every  stream  should  be  used  to  its  ut- 
most.  No  stream  can  be  so  used  unless  such 
use  Is  planned  In  advance  When  such 
plans  are  made,  we  shall  nnd  that.  Instead 
of  Interferlnf:,  one  u.se  can  often  be  made 
to  assist  another.  Each  river  system,  from 
Ita  headwaters  in  the  forest  to  Its  mouth 
on  the  coast  Is  a  single  unit  and  should  be 
treated  as  such. 

In  that  statement  we  find  the  ba.sic 
idea  of  the  TVA  which  another  Roosevelt 
25  years  later  put  Into  practice  through 
the  bill  whose  signing  we  are  commemo- 
rating today. 

The  late,  great  Republican  Senator 
George  W.  Norris,  of  Nebra.<ska,  was  one 
of  the  main  connecting  links  between  the 
two  Roosevelts  and  one  of  the  truly  great 
TVA  pioneers. 

Today,  largely  because  of  the  vision 
and  work  of  such  men  as  President 
Theodore  Roosevrtt,  President  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt,  Senator  George  V.'.  Norris. 
Senaror  Lister  Hill  and  others,  TVA 
stands  not  only  as  a  symbol  of  democracy 
in  action  throughout  the  United  States 
but  as  a  monument  to  the  world  of  what 
our  great  Nation  can  and  does  do  at 
home.  President  Kennedy  goes  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  on  Saturday  to  demon- 
strate his  loyal  support  of  the  TVA  con- 
cept and  to  join  with  other  great  Presi- 
dents in  endorsing  the  TV.'^  concept. 

President  Kennedy  during  the  1960 
presidential  campaign,  .speaking  in  Nar.h- 
ville.  pointed  out  and  I  quote  him: 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Is  the  greatest  asset 
we  could  have,  not  Just  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  and  not  Just  to  the  United  States, 
but  to  all  those  people  who  stand  today  In 
the  underdeveloped  world  and  try  to  make 
a  Judgment  which  road  they  will  take.    Will 
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they    go    the  road    of   freedom  or  «„ 
take  the  road  of  Moscow  and  Pelmr,  H 
Tennes.see  Valley  shows  them  whaff     '^^ 
can  do  by  the  collective  action  of  tJ>."*** 
and  the  vision  of  the  leadership         '*'*• 

He  pointed  out  in  KnoxvUle  t 
on  that  same  trip  that  the  TVa^' 
been  the  best  ambassador"  thit  ^ 
United  States  has  ever  had  in  the  irJ? 
E:ast  and  many  areas  of  the  world^^ 
The  New  York  Times  in  an  Sit^, 
on  April  25.  points  out  that  sinoTr 
gress  created  TVA  and.  'over  the  v 
whether  under  a  Democratic  or  HeoS 
can  administration  in  Washington^! 
prestige  of  this  pioneer  agencv"  wT 
mounted."  The  editorial  continue,  S 
states  that  in  the  instance  of  T?? 
"Federal  initiative  backed  by  v\gr»^ 
local  cooperation  has  built  an  endun!! 
success."  ^"^ 

The  act  creating  the  TVA  set  forth 
number  of  objectives  which  authoiil 
the  agency  to  improve  the  navigabS 
and  to  provide  for  the  flood  controTrt 
the  Tennessee  River;  to  provide  for  r/ 
forestation  and  the  proper  use  of  mii 
ginal  lands  in  the  Tennes-see  Valley-  to 
provide  for  the  agricultural  and  Inda- 
trial  development  of  the  valley  to  om. 
vide  for  the  national  defense,  and  with 
the  added  responsibility  of  promotj,^ 
the  economic  well  being  of  the  peoS 
hving  in  the  valley  area.  ^^ 

Today  the  Tennessee  is  the  mostcca. 
pletely  developed  and  controUed  nu»r 
river  valley  in  the  world. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  system  now  con- 
sists  of  a  scries  of  31  dams— 25  of  whieb 
were  built  or  acquired  by  the  TVA  and  ( 
are  privately  owned.  Six  dams  in  the 
Cumberland  River  Valley,  one  TVA  k4 
five  Corps  of  Engineer  projects  alsococ- 
tnbute  to  the  TVA  power  system. 

The  TVA  in  its  flood  control  operttiou 
is  now  able  to  stop  the  flow  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River  completely  which  it  did  to 
1958.  1960  and  1961  to  control  floodinj 
on  the  lower  Ohio  and  down  the  Miaa^ 
sippi.  TVA  has  averted  about  $32  milljcc 
in  damages  along  those  areas  by  regu- 
lating the  Tennessee's  flow. 

Chattanooga,  which  had  long  suffered 
from  destructive  flooding,  has  derired 
particularly  great  benefits  from  the  TVA 
flood  control  operations,  and  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  TVA  has  prevented  soot 
$148  million  in  losses  in  this  area  alow 
which  would  have  resulted  from  31  po- 
tentially damaging  floods.  The  TVA  in- 
vestment in  flood  control  facilities  cur- 
rently amounts  to  approximately  $1S4 
million,  tht'iefore  it  is  ea.sy  to  see  thi: 
the  public  has  already  almost  entirely 
recouped  its  investment  for  flood  con- 
trol facilities. 

Improvement  of  navigation  on  the 
Tennnessee  River  was  one  of  the  funda- 
mental objectives  of  the  TVA  Act  and  thf 
Tennesseee  River  now  provides  a  com- 
mercially useful  water  channel  from 
Knoxville,  Tenn  to  Paducah.  Ky.— sodm 
650  miles  In  1961,  commercial  tonnage 
on  the  channel  totaled  approximately  U 
million  tons. 

TVA's  most  widely  known  achievement 
has,  of  course,  been  in  the  field  of  elec- 
trical fx)wer  generation. 

In  1933.  there  were  only  300,000  power 
con.sumers  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  To- 
day there  are  more  than  1  5  million  cod- 
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aimers.    In  1933.  the  average  consumer     trial   development  of   the   valley     The     spiw«Hnn    nf    +v,»c.«    «  _.  , 

SS only  600  kilowatts  of  electrical  pow-     availability  of  power  has  encoSedihe     tolZwt  newspaper    articles 

.r  while  today  the  average  kilowatt  con-     establishment  of  the  oower  usinir  inrt„c_     ,^       ,'      „ 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  25.   1963] 


Getting  Enough  Water 
By  coincidence  a  special  report  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Is  published  al- 
most simultaneously  with  adoption  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  of  a  research  bill  aimed  at  the 
problem  of  assuring  the  country  an  adequate 
supply  of  usable  water.  TVA  has  achieved 
precisely    this   result   for   the   41,000  square 


used  only  600  kilowatts  of  electrical  pow-  availability  of  power  has  encouraged  the 
fx  while  today  the  average  kilowatt  con-  establishment  of  the  power  using  indus- 
sumption  per  consumer  per  year  has  tries,  particularly  the  electrochemical 
risen  to  more  than  9.500  kilowatts.  This  and  electrometallurgical  industries 
,,  twice  the  national  average  and  re-  The  development  of  a  navigable  chan- 
markable  testimony  to  TVA.  This  clear-  nel  has  helped  the  development  of  many 
ly  demonstrates  that  cheap  rates  for  industries  which  employ  water  trans- 
electricity  stimulate  and  encourage  con-  portation  to  move  raw  materials,  sup- 
sumption,  plies,  and  finished  products. 

The  TVA   and   the   Rural  Hectrifica-  it  is  estimated  that  TVA's  water  con-     precisely   this   result   for   the   4l,000  square 

uon  Administration  together  with  rural  trol   and  navigation  system  has  helped     "^""  '^^  ^^^^  Tennessee  River  drainage  basin 

electric  cooperatives  which  have  distnb-  locate  $800  million  worth  of  new  Indus-     *"^  *^  present  report  is  a  dramatic  account 

uted  TVA  power  have  made  one  of  the  try  along  the  river     TVA's  contribution     °'  *^^*  ^^  ^  accomplished  through  a  uni- 

most  important  contributions  to  the  area  to    a   favorable   industrial   climate   Ha^q     °ed  approach  to  water  management. 

^,tu   the   Jam,   electrification   pro-  been    demonstrated    through    numeroS    .^'Z'Z  ^^^Tl^tf^ZTJ^.n^'Zl 

valley   Authority    Act   was    signed,    less  development  to  the  natural  and  human     power  have  been  created.    Irrlgatlon^rciecJ^ 

than  3  percent  of  the  farms  In  the  val-     resources  of  a  region— bv  workine  with     ^-'  " "  projects 

ley  area  were  electrified.     Today  more  the  Stat^  agencies'  tSe  univeStief  S 

than  98  percent  of  our  farms  have  elec-  groups,  and  the  people  themselves. 

"■icity                             #,*,..  "^^  "^^A  has  found  support  through- 

But.  consuniption  of   electricity  pro-  out  its  30-year  history  from  many  ^reat 

duced  by  the  TVA  is  not  the  full  story  men.     It  has   also  met   witlf  cnticLm 

'I'^c^^^^u^S  J^of^^^'j^^^ln^:  I^^  ^^^  ^^eat  former  Chairman  of  the  agency  ha.  mounted.  To  be  sure  it" is  still 
•^"'"^H-  J i  fiu«rH  thi  J^  J  5°'*^  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Gordon  R.  the  target  of  criticism  directed^ainst  it  by 
were  directed  toward  the  war  effort  just  Clapp.  once  put  it  this  way:  many  privately  owned  electric  Swer  inter- 
prior  to  and  during  World  War  II.  Its  The  TVA  is  controversial  licause  it  is  con  "!*"=  '^"^*  '"^^"^^  contend  that,  even 
power  and  chemical  operations  were  also  sequential.  Let  it  i^"ome  l^Zlflcanr?n  ^^^^^h  TVA  makes  payment  to  states  and 
helpful  during  the  Korean  confiict.  the  public  interest  an  agencv  of  no  oartiru  ^o^'^"^^  '"  "^^  o'  ta«s,  it  is  so  set  up  as  to 
During  World  War  H  approximately  75  lar  account  and  the  people  will  stop  ar^ulne  P'"^^*'*^  »"  ^^^ir  yardstick  of  production 
percent  of  the  TVA  output  went  into  war  about  it.  ^  o  b  f^.°_^"I^^^  costs,  in  comparison  with  the 
production.  The  TVA  power  helped 
meet  the  Nation's  needs  for  aluminum 


have  flourished.  Recreation  facilities  have 
been  developed,  and  business  in  the  great 
valley  has  prospered. 

It  Is  now  30  years  since  Congress  created 
TVA,  and  over  the  years,  whether  under  a 
Democratic  or  a  Republican  administration 
In  Washington,  the  prestige  of  this  pioneer 
agency  has  mounted.     To  be  sure,  It  Is  still 


about  it. 

Mr.    Speaker,   TVA   has   survived    its 
critics  and  will  continue  to  move  ahead 


.        .  ,      .  r  ~: ■     "-iii/n-a  ttnu  Will  coniinue  to  move  ahpad 

copper,  phosphorus  for  tracer  biUlet^.  in-     with  its  magnificent  achievSSeSt?^ 


cendiary  bombs,  calcium  carbide  for 
synthetic  rubber,  ammonium  nitrate  and 
guncotton. 

The  availability  of  TVA's  power  was 
an  important  reason  why  the  Army  es- 
tablished its  atom  bomb  plant  at  Oak 
Ridge,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  without 


accomplishments.  The  past  3  decades 
have  seen  great  changes  in  man's  man- 
agement and  use  of  water  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  but  the  job  is  not  com- 
plete. 

There  is  still  much  work  to  be  done  by 
the  TVA.    I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the 


record  of  the  private  power  companies. 

Nevertheless,  despite  such  criticism,  the 
opinion  has  certainly  gained  ground  that 
some  water-control  and  power-production 
projects  are  too  large  and  too  complex  to 
be  undertaken  by  private  capital,  that  the 
TVA  nexus  is  one  of  these,  and  that  in  this 
case  Federal  Initiative,  backed  by  vigorous 
local  cooperation,  has  built  an  enduring  suc- 
cess. 

Here,  certainly,  is  relevant  material  for  any 
congressional  Investigation  of  the  problem  of 


sdeouate  TVA  Dowpr  it  mi/hr^.pi  ho,,«  J  \  /  *"^  Pleased  to  see  that  the  congressional  Investigation  of  the  problem  of 
adequate  IVA  po^^er  it  might  well  have  directors  of  TVA  are  moving  forward  in  developing  an  adequate  supply  of  water  for 
been  impossible  to  develop   the  atomic     thpir  pffowc  f^  .„ „../:,i-  ,°\r*^r  ^"     the  vears  that  lie  nh«.«rt  ' 


been  Impossible  to  develop   the  atomic 
bomb.     TVA,  thus,   contributed   to   the 
saving  of  many  lives  through  shorten- 
ing and  winning  the  war. 
Today  TVA  continues  to  add  to  our 


their  efforts  to  carry  out  the  full  intent 
of  Congress  as  set  forth  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act. 

In  recent  years,  the  TVA  has  estab- 
lished a  small  tributaries  division  and 


MUonal  defense  supp.yln.  electrlctytor    hafeVba  k  d  uSH  develSm  ^o 
many  private  industries  whirh  moniifoo.     .,._  ^  ""*'""»."<: veiupmeni  pro- 


many  private  industries  which  manufac- 
ture weapons  and  other  articles  neces- 
sary for  the  national  defense.  Today 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
other  Government  agencies  use  ap- 
proximately half  of  all  the  power  the 
TVA  generates,  saving  millions  annually 
m  power  costs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Great  volumes  of  TVA  power  are  also 
necessary  to  operate  the  great  Air  Force 
windtunnels  at  Arnold  Engineering  De- 
velopment Center  near  Tullahoma, 
Tenn.,  in  the  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  and  for  operations 
at  the  great  missile  and  rocket  center  at 
Huntsville,  Ala. 

The  TVA  concept  has  captured  the  in- 
terest and  imagination  of  citizens  and 
?overnments  throughout  the  civilized 
»orld.  This  is  partially  attested  to  by 
^'ll'^  ^hat  TVA  has  received  more  than 
<!o.ooo  special  visitors  who  have  come  to 
*'!*  ^'T^'^  niodel  river  development  proj- 
w  These  visitors  have  included  kings, 
presidents,  prime  ministers,  and  numer- 


gram  for  the  small  tributaries  of  the 
valley  area.  The  tributaries  area  devel- 
opment program  has  as  its  goals  mini- 
mizing fiood  damages  along  tributary 
streams  to  the  Tennessee  River,  pro- 
moting watershed  protection  for  the 
Tennessee  River  Basin,  and  strengthen- 
ing the  local  economy  in  areas  of  the 
valley  that  have  special  water  problems 
and  that  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
general  economic  pace  of  the  region. 
The  TVA  should  move  ahead  into  these 
fields  and  I  am  pleased  that  this  pro- 
gram has  begun  and  is  now  progressing 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  look  back  with 
pride  on  30  years  of  progress  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  made  possible  by  the 
TVA.  We  also  look  ahead  with  imagi- 
nation and  vision  and  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  TVA  will  continue  to  provide 
great  benefits  to  the  people  of  the  area 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  to  the 
world,  and  that  the  agency's  accomplish- 
ments and  achievements  will  be  equally 


the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News, 

May  13,   1963] 

TVA's  30th  Birthdat 

(By    Peter    Edson) 

Tennessee    Valley    Authority    will    be    30 

years  old   come  May   18.     Celebrations   and 

oratory   are    being   planned.     Literature    on 

the  TVA  "experiment"  is  appearing,  pro  and 

con. 

Whether  you  approve  of  It  or  not,  TVA 
Is  admittedly  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
America  and  an  eighth  wonder  of  the  world 
When  the  King  of  Morocco  came  to  the 
United  States  he  stopped  to  see  TVA  before 
coming  to  Washington. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n  a  party  of 
European  Journalists  came  here  direct  from 
TVA  at  the  end  of  a  transcontinental 
Junket.  They  were  all  from  different  politi- 
cal parties  and  they  had  seen  through  parti- 
san eyes  the  great  Tennessee  River  with  Its 
dams  and  powerllnes.  electrified  farms,  navi- 
gation channels,  and  floor-control  works 

To  the  liberals,  TVA  showed  what  a  demo- 
cratic government  and  society  could  do  when 
they  went  to  work  for  the  people.  To  the  So- 
cialists TVA  was  pure  Marxism.  To  the  Com- 
munists it  was  fulfillment  of  the  Leninist- 
Stalinist  dream,  only  Russia  could  do  it 
better.  But  to  the  conservatives  this  was  Big 
Business  that  could  be  created  only  in  a  free 
enterprise,    capitalistic    economy.     They   all 


great  in  the  coming  decades.  i—-.  v»j^.«»».oi,n;  cuuoomy      iney  an 

ous  ambassadors^  "xA'l^'^'  "'7  """'*^'-         Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  30th  anniversary  f°^  *°^°  ^^^h  a  heated  argument  about  it 

help  but^  imnro«I?      tvf  ♦k''^^  ''^"""^     °^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  approached  there  have  ^""^^  T!^^'^  ^^^^  ^«^«=^«d  Washington  they 

monnmLf  ,      '^  ''^'^'^  *'^^  ^^'^  gigantic     been  several  important  and  significant  '"^'^''^  speaking  to  each  other. 

Tl^^^^y^^'^'^'^^P^^^rnocracy.               editorials  commending  and  praiS?he  V''  illustrates  as  well  as  anything  the 

The  TVA  has  made  a  tremendous  di-     TVA,  including  the  one  nrpviontill:!!  P°'"*  ^^^*  "^^  ^  controversial.    And  in  its 

rect  and  indirect  contribution  to  indus-     tioned   frl  the  NeS  York  Timer  ;  ?he?e  ^^  nr^b"h',   observance    this    month 

11CW     luiK.    limes.     A  there  will  probably  be  some  sour  notes  that 
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it  U  ao  &nU-Amerlc&n  It  should  be  broken 
up  and  Bold  to  the  private  power  companies. 
The  best  Justincatlon  of  TVA  Is  that  it 
works.  But  as  a  matter  of  speculation.  If  a 
completely  unbiased  Jury  could  be  given  the 
case.  It  might  be  found  that  the  compeUUve 
private  enterprise  system  owes  a  great  debt 
to  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

TVA  woke  up  the  private  power  Industry 
to  Its  potential.  It  showed  what  could  be 
done  with  rural  electrification.  It  showed 
that  lower  power  rates  will  increase  con- 
sumption and  Increase  the  sale  of  electric 
appliances  many  times  over.  It  promoted 
growth. 

When  TVA  legislation  was  before  Con- 
gress In  1933.  E.  A.  Yates,  of  Dixon-Yates 
fame,  testified  In  opposition  to  TVA  be- 
cause there  was  already  a  66-percent  over- 
production capacity  of  private  power  In  the 
area  and  he  could  see  no  market  for  more 
But  within  7  years  TVA  had  doubled  the 
private  consumption  level.  By  1953  it  had 
Increased  17  times.  Today  TVA's  total  steam 
and  hydroelectric  power  capacity  is  over  50 
times  what  it  was  In  1933. 

TVA's  purchases  of  low-bid  foreign  elec- 
tric generating  equipment  caused  American 
manufacturers  to  sharpen  their  pencils  and 
become  competitive.  Publicizing  identical 
bids  submitted  by  American  manufacturers 
on  furnishing  TVA  with  electrical  equip- 
ment resulted  In  antitrust  charges  with 
heavy  damage  suits  stlU  pending  and  the 
restoration  of  real,  competitive,  free  enter- 
prise. TVA  engineers  have  also  led  the  way 
In  design  of  larger  and  more  efficient  hydro- 
and  steam-generating  units,  dams,  and  locks. 
But  of  far  more  value  than  its  pioneering 
In  the  electrical  Industry,  TVA  has  set  a  na- 
tional and  International  pattern  for  multi- 
ple-purpose water  control,  flood  prevenUon. 
navigation,  recreation,  reforestation,  and  the 
shift  of  agriculture  from  row  crops  like  corn 
and  cotton  to  cover  crops  that  conserve 
water. 

Before  Congress  now  is  a  bill  to  provide 
$20  million  for  financing  water  resource  re- 
search and  planning  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Americas  still  Increasing  population.  If 
this  money  can  be  used  as  efficiently  as  TVA 
has  used  its  funds  over  the  past  30  years. 
It  should  be  an  Investment  paying  multiple 
dividends. 


rVCN    TIIS    DEAD    MOVKD 

But  high  up  on  the  hills,  the  compreasors 
continued  to  drlU  into  the  dolomite  rock 
and  the  buckets  of  concrete  continued  to 
pour  cold  lava  into  the  great  form  which 
was  to  become  Norrls  Dam  Even  the  graves 
were  desecrated  by  the  onward  march  of 
the  bulldozers  and  the  steamshovels— an- 
other sore  point  with  Squire  John. 

■TheyU  be  punished.'  he  declared  ■It's 
profanation  to  dig  from  the  Lords  holy 
ground  the  bodies  Uiafs  been  given  to  His 
care  There's  not  a  man  among  us  who 
would  tread  upon  a  human  grave,  and  here's 
the  TVA  with  picks  and  shovels  tearln'  up 
the  bones  of  the  dead  and  leavln'  graves 
yawnln'   like    the  Judgment  day." 

That  was  a  quarter  of  a  centiiry  ago. 
This  week  as  I  traveled  along  the  River 
Clinch,  the  march  of  progress  had  not 
slowed.  New  dams  were  being  built  to  meet 
the  Industrial  thirst  for  electric  power,  and 
even  a  giant  .-^teamplant  Is  going  up  on 
the  River  Clinch  at  Bull's  Run  It  will  be 
one  of  the  biggest  steamplants  In  the  world 
with  a  smokestack  nearly  twice  as  high  as 
the  Washington  Monument,  and  almost  as 
high  as  the  Eiffel  Tower  without  Its  tele- 
vision antenna.  It  will  stand  900  feet  high 
in  those  Tennessee  hills,  the  highest  struc- 
ture ever  made  there  by  man. 

The  steamplant  at  Bull's  Run  means  that 
the  surge  of  industry  to  take  advanUge  of 
cheap  power  has  outstripped  the  capabilities 
of  NorrU  Dam  and  the  other  dams,  and  the 
coal  miners  who  once  opposed  the  TVA  as 
a  curse  uixin  their  product  now  find  TVA 
their  best  customer. 

No.  the  march  of  progress  has  not  slowed; 
and  along  with  the  new  industries  have 
come  new  .•superhighways,  new  modern 
schools,  and  new  ranch  houses  nestling  in 
the  hillsides. 

And  If  there  are  any  Squire  Kecks  around 
to  invoke  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  against  the 
TVA  men,  I  could  not  find  them.  I  could 
only  find  that  when  Representative  Bkuck 
Algeh,  the  pioneer  Republican  from  Texas, 
came  to  east  Tennessee  to  criticize  TVA  at 
a  Uncoln's  birthday  rally,  his  feUow  Repub- 
lican. Howard  Baker,  who  has  to  live  and 
get  reelected  in  that  district,  found  It  wL^e 
to  stand  up  and  defend  the  TVA. 


^ay;« 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar    14.   1963] 
Thx  Tenkxssr  Vallkt  RrvismD 
(By  Drew  Pearson ) 
KNOxvTLut.  Tenn  — If  you  want  to  under- 
stand progress  In  the  United  States,   some- 
times you  have  to  look  backward. 

In  1935.  this  column  reported  on  the  early 
beginning  of  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Author- 
ity—the drill  crew  atUcklng  the  hillside  of 
dolomite  above  Norrls  Dam  like  puppets  In 
a  pantomime  the  giant  mortar  and  pestle 
grinding  boulders  with  the  slow  force  of  some 
prehistoric  monster  masticating;  the  tUtlng 
buckets,  the  conveyor  belts,  the  sandwash- 
ers.  as  hour  after  hour,  one  shift  after  an- 
other, the  puny  persistence  of  mere  man 
attacked  the  complacent  hills  above  the 
River  Clinch. 

Those  were  days  when  the  TVA  was  a  very 
hotly  debated  subject.  Gathered  around 
Tom  Keek's  store  down  the  canyon  of  the 
Clinch,  you  could  hear  sermons  pr^ched 
about  the  Iniquity  of  permitting  man  to 
despoil  the  Lord's  work. 

"This  TVA  Is  like  the  seven-headed  mon- 
ster that  rose  up  out  of  the  sea  and  had 
dominion  over  man  and  beast."  proclaimed 
Squire  John  Keck  around  the  stove  in  his 
cousin's  store  "Genesis  8:  21.  The  Lord 
make  a  covenant  with  Noah  never  again  to 
destroy  the  earth  with  water. 

"Them  TVA  men  is  all  guilty.  Their  pun- 
ishment shall  be  a  violent  storm  or  earth- 
quake thatni  engulf  them  all,  them  and  the 
dam  and  all  their  willful  machinations." 


(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar. 
22,  19631 

Flood- Co ^^^ROL   Dials   Spin 
K.VOXVI1.LE,    TxNN  — Rain     beats     monoto- 
nously against  a  house  In  northern  Alabama, 
on  a  tobacco  field  In  southern  Kentucky,  and 
down  a  gully  in  Tennessee. 

From  the   farmer  to  the  salaried  man  to 
the  independent  operator  in  the  sand-haul-' 
Ing  business  along  the  Tennessee  River,  the 
questions  are  about  the  same: 
How  much  Is  It  going  to  rain? 
When  Is  it  going  to  quit? 
What    Is   the   Tennessee    Valley   Authority 
doing  about  It? 

No  one  can  answer  the  first  two  with  cer- 
tainty And  that  complicates  the  answer  to 
the  third,  which  Involves  hours  of  tedious 
paperwork,  split-second  figuring  by  man  and 
computer,  perhaps  hurried  messages  by 
microwave  radio  during  the  night,  and  Jug- 
gling of  waters  behind  more  than  two  dozen 
dams. 

The  TV.\  that  swirled  with  political  con- 
troversy in  the  1930'8  Is  the  same  TVA  which 
today  In  the  face  of  floods  can  shut  off  com- 
pletely the  Tennessee  River  where  It  enters 
the  Ohio  River  at  Paducah.  Ky. 

One  of  Its  decisionmakers  Is  Alfred  Cooper, 
chief    of    TV.^'s    river    control    branch,    who 
sums  up  his   Job: 
"We  flght  time  " 

If  conditions  call  for  It,  Mr.  Cooper  twists 
the  technical  faucets  that  turn  off  the  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  Tennessee  was  stopped  completely  In 
1958,   1980,  and   1961  to  control  flooding  on 


the  lower  Ohio  and  down  the  vi 
TVA  figures  it  has  averted  abouT??"^ 
000  in  damages  along  those  aresTV  ^•**- 
ing  the  Tennessee's  flow.  '  'Huiit. 

At  Chattanooga.  Tenn     TVA  Mti 
has  prevented  $148  million  losses  f!^**  >5 
tentlally  damaging  floods  '"*>  »I  pc 

Mr   Cooper  generally  is  respon,ibu  , 
operaUon.     A  TVA  spokesmaAsaW  ^!^*» 
only  man  In  the  world  with  aT«.^''» 
that  "  '^*'  )ob  in, 

If  Mr.  Co.^per  has  any  simple  fnrr^  , 
controlling  a  runaway  river    it  i«  t^*^ '» 

Clear  the  mainstream  of  as  muchl, 
possible    ahead    of   an    expected  fln^**»« 
and   h<.Id   b.•^ck   waters  from   the  tah.  ^^ 
until  the  crest  passes.  "^'>ut«na 

The  hitch  Is  deciding  which  of  TV*-, 
mainstream  dams  to  close,  how  much  ^L"^ 
how  long.  '"^"»ndfor 

Tlie  answers  are  determined  at  TVa- 
man  flood -control  office  beglnnm.  l^ 
730  am  When  a  reproduction  mX*^' 
gins  reeling  out  sheets  filled  with  rt.,  •*• 
rainfall,  reservoir  elevations  and  m^l  '^ 
at  each  dam  '  °*^i»'pi 

Minutes    later,   a   teletype   beirtn*  ».» 
out  forecasu  from  the  weather  bureau^ 
TVA  pays  the  s^Uarles  of  three  meteoroLl^ 

About  8  05  am  ,  a  stream  of  S^ 
begins  pouring  in  from  10  area  offlc^S: 
field  engineers  have  received  renort.  fv!! 
200  rainfall  stations  and  43  stream  2^ 
throughout  the  valley  ***" 

With  other  data,  the  ralnfaU  meMm^ 
ments  are  fed  Into  a  computer- rented^ 
$1,500  a  month- which  spits  forth  averJ^ 
and  such  technical  information  mT^ 
Indexes  "^^ 

Armed  with  computations.  Mr.  CooDeriM 
other  experts  huddle  in  the  seventh  floor^ 
a  T\'A  building  in  Knoxville  to  discusi  vhm 
the  critical  floodpolnts  are. 

After  brief  discussions,  thev  decide  to  1»- 
gln  preliminary  discharges  to  empty  th, 
mainstream  for  storage  capacity.  Orden  rj 
out  to  various  dams  to  step  up  discharewbr 
carefully  calculated  amounts. 

With  a  new  flood  crest  coming  down  the 
Ohio.  TVA  curtailed  the  Tennessee  flow 
March  19  from  350,000  cubic  feet  per  ne- 
ond  160  million  gallons  a  minute— to  JSfl. 
000  cubic  feet. 

The  idea  Is  to  slice  the  Tennessee  flo*  to 
a  minimum  wTien  the  Ohio  flood  cre»t  prn 
Paducah  and  then  allow  the  Tennowti 
pent-up  waters  to  flow  In  behind. 

With  such  a  vast  flood  control  opersttoo 
why  does  Tennessee  have  floods?  The  u- 
swer  Is  that  the  flooding  usually  ocnn 
along  creeks  and  streams  where  there  are  no 
dams. 


[From  the  Nashville  Tennessean) 
Despite  the  CRmcs,  TVA's  Here  To  St»t 
A  lot  of  unkind  things  have  been  nld 
about  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Whfs 
the  TVA  bill  was  before  Congress  in  1833 
shortly  after  veterans'  benefits  were  reduced. 
Rhode  Island's  Senator  Jesse  Houghton  Mrt- 
calf  cried:  "How  on  earth  can  we  Jmttfj 
taking  a  decent  living  from  the  soldiers  who 
suffered  on  the  battleflelds  of  Franc*  ind 
pour  It  Into  the  mudholes  of  TenneMw'' 
Arizona's  Senator  Barrt  Ooldwat«  UxUy 
calls  TVA  "a  giant  Federal  power  monopoly- 
a  hoax" 

But  TVA  has  survived  such  criticism.  Next 
month  TVA  will  celebrate  Its  30th  anni- 
versary and  If  nothing  else.  It  Is  there.  R 
works. 

The  very  mention  of  Its  name  still  trl«Bi 
theoretical  arguments  about  public  veswi 
private  power.  Yet  debate  over  lU  theory 
fade  to  futility  when  set  against  tlie  resl- 
Ufe  changes  in  the  valley. 

The  Tennessee  was  once  a  treacherous  rl«. 
red  with  the  topsoii  It  carried  away  by  lum- 
mer,  aswlrl  with  the  houses,  horses,  and  bsmi 
Its  floods  destroyed  by  winter.  To<l»y.  toott 
than    two-thirds    of    Its    000-mlle  lengUi  n 


virtually  one  tamed  and  tranquil  lake.  Hun- 
dreds of  recreation  sites  occupy  the  valley's 
10  000  miles  of  shoreline.  Its  waters  provide 
one  of  the  world's  finest  inland  recreation 
areas,  yield  fishermen  some  10  million  pounds 
a  vear  of  23  species  of  fish. 

These  waters — actually  a  series  of  reser- 
,.i3lr8_were  created  by  31  major  dams  (6  of 
them  privately  owned),  which  now  function 
In  a  highly  Integrated  system.  "Today  TVA 
can  shut  off  the  Tennessee  River  when  the 
Ohio  Is  in  flood  shut  It  off  Jiist  like  a  fau- 
cet "says  David  Llllenthal,  TVA's  early  cru- 
sading Chairman.  TVA  did  Just  that  a  few 
*eeks  ago,  and  saved  an  estimated  $100  mil- 
lion flood  damage   in  Chattanooga  alone. 

Mainstem    dams    have    navigation     locks, 
permitting  the  pas-sage  of  vessels  with  9-foot 
drafts     Some  13,100,000  tons  of  traffic  moved 
on  this  waterway  last  year.     The  Tennessee's 
ports  are   linked    with    those    In    20   States. 
TVA  officials  claim  that  such  navigation  has 
stimulated    the    Investment    of    some    $875 
million  In  shoreline  Industry  in   the   valley. 
To  keep  the  valley's  best  soil  from   being 
continually   washed    into    the    river    by    the 
area's  heavy  rains,  TVA  has  coaxed  the  farm- 
ers Into  using  a  variety  of  conservation  prac- 
tices: planting  trees,  contour  plowing,  diver- 
sifying   crops,    enriching    their    land     with 
TVA-developed  fertilizers     One  byproduct  of 
the  reforestation  has  been  the  creation  of  a 
$500  million  prl\«te   forest-products   Indus- 
try.    TVA    has    also    fought    mosquitoes    to 
lick  the  valley's  malaria,  which  In  1934  had 
Infected  more   than  30  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple living  along  the  river   In   northern  Ala- 
bama.    Since  1949  not  a  single  case  of  local 
origin  has  been  reported  along  the  reservoirs. 
TVA's  power  production  remains  the  most 
controversial  part  of  its  operation.     Its  gen- 
erating  capacity    of    12,031,060    kilowatts    is 
the  largest  of  any  power  system  In  the  Na- 
tion, amounts   to  8   percent   of   all   U.S.   ca- 
pacity.    Through    contract    distributors.    It 
serves  1,613,400  homes  and  firms.     The  aver- 
age valley  resident  pays  0.96  cent   per  kilo- 
watt-hour; the  national  average  Is  2  43  cents. 
The  authority  deliberately  slashed  rates  to 
stimulate    electrical    consumption    when    it 
first  set  up  shop,  and   with   sp>ectacular  re- 
sults:   from    1933    to    1951    the    number    of 
homes  In  the  valley  using  electricity  for  the 
first  lime  Jumped  from  225,000  to  1.065.000. 
an  Increase  ot  375  percent,  while  the  national 
growth    was    less    than    100    percent.     Total 
demand  still   Is  climbing   about    10   percent 
a  year. 

The  Authority  has  hccn  able  to  reduce 
rates  partly  because  high  production  breeds 
efficiency.  It  claims  that  where  private  util- 
ities average  4  2  mills  to  produce  each  kilo- 
watt-hour sold,  TVA's  cost  Is  2  1  mills.  As 
the  Nation's  biggest  coal  buyer.  TVA  pays 
14  39  a  fcfjn  for  coal  to  fuel  Its  steamplants, 
compared  to  a  national  average  of  $6  26. 
TVA,  of  course,  has  had  the  advantage  of 
not  paying  Federal  taxes  (although  for  years 
It  has  paid  sums  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments) or  Interest  on  Its  Initial  capital. 
It  now  does,  however,  pay  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment some  $45  million  a  year  in  amor- 
tization and  return  on  the  taxpayers'  In- 
vestment, and  finances  expansion  through 
Its  own  Interest-bearing  bonds. 

Despite  TV'A's  gigantic  operations,  there  Is 
no  evidence  that  nearby  private  utilities  have 
been  hurt.  Most  of  them  benefited  from  a 
boom  In  appliance  sales  when  TVA's  low 
rates  first  spurred  electrical  use.  Competl- 
Uvely  lowering  rates,  the  private  companies 
have  kept  them  low— yet  the  latest  studies 
show  that  their  common  stock  earnings  are 
twice  as  high  as  the  VS.  average. 

US  taxpayers  may  always  differ  as  to 
whether  TVA  has  been  worth  the  $1,757  bil- 
lion It  has  cost  them  so  far  (although  that 
s^Jm  is,  for  example,  barely  larger  than  total 
U5.  aid  to  Franco's  Spain  since  1945).  But 
o«yond  the  matter  of  dollars,  TVA's  advo- 
cates claim  that  the  project  has  shown  what 


the  residents  of  a  region  can  accomplish 
when  encouraged.  Says  present  TVA  Chair- 
man Aubrey  Wagner,  recalling  29  years  with 
TVA:  "People  said  to  us,  you  can't  go  in  there 
and  build  dams  with  the  labor  of  those  hill- 
billies. But  the  thing  they  didn't  realize  was 
that  these  people,  working  on  the  dams, 
knew  they  were  building  their  futures.  All 
we  have  done  is  to  place  the  tools  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  here." 

Llllenthal  says  that  TVA  also  proved  that 
it  is  an  advantage  to  place  such  complex 
projects — which  require  a  unified  execu- 
tion—beyond the  reach  of  Washington's 
many  uncoordinated  agencies.  "TVA  Is  an 
arm  of  Government  and  yet  we  took  it  out- 
side, away  from  Washington,  and  put  It  to 
work  in  the  sticks.  We  had  a  valley,  a 
river,  an  area,  not  Just  a  plan  or  a  dream— 
a  chance  to  do  something  concrete." 

One  Indication  of  TVA's  progress  was  the 
remark  of  a  foreign  visitor  who  recently  flew 
over  the  region.  "Oh,  Isn't  It  wonderful," 
he  said.  "Yes,  we  must  have  a  TVA.  But 
weren't  you  lucky  to  have  yours  In  such  a 
love'.y  green  valley?" 


SEQUOYAH— THE   GIVER  OP  LIGHT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extenci  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  ob  ection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  pro- 
posal that  the  statue  of  Sequoyah  be  re- 
moved from  Statuary  Hall  of  the  Na- 
tional Capitol  to  be  replaced  by  one  of 
the  late  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr  has  been 
shelved  gracefully  by  the  Kerr  family. 
Robert  S.  Kerr,  Jr.,  the  late  Senator's 
son,  has  publicly  stated  that  it  was  a 
unanimous  feeling  in  the  family  that  his 
father  would  not  want  a  statue  of  him- 
self to  replace  that  of  Sequoyah.  My  own 
feeling  is  that  the  late  great  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  would  have  been  the  last 
ever  to  have  agreed  to  such  a  proposal. 

Although  the  matter  will  now  likely  be 
dropped,  it  has  served  a  worthwhile  pur- 
pose in  focusing  attention  on  Sequoyah 
and  his  great  contributions  to  the  Cher- 
okees,  to  what  is  now  Oklahoma  and  the 
Nation. 

One  of  the  best  tributes  to  Sequoyah 
to  appear  in  recent  weeks  was  one  writ- 
ten by  a  native  Oklahoman,  Walker 
Stone,  distinguished  editor-in-chief  of 
Scripps-Howard  new.spapers,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Daily  News  for 
Monday,  May  6,  1963. 

Describing  Sequoyah  as  "the  giver  of 
light  to  his  people,"  Mr.  Stone  wrote: 

Born  in  a  tent  In  the  old  Cherokee  nation 
In  the  Tennessee  Valley  (historians  differ  on 
whether  the  wickiup  was  pitched  on  what  is 
now  Georgia  or  Tennessee  soil)  of  a  Cherokee 
Indian  mother  and  a  migrant  German  trader 
father,  Sequoyah  grew  up  an  illiterate  in  the 
sense  he  never  learned  to  speak,  read  or  write 
English. 

Yet  his  genius  brought  literacy  to  the 
whole  Cherokee  people,  something  that  was 
not  accomplished  for  any  other  Indian  tribe. 
Sensing  that  the  whites  had  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  Indians.  In  that  they  could 
communicate  through  the  written  word  by 
symbols  which  this  son  of  nature  called 
"talking  leaves,"  Sequoyah,  a  primitive  arti- 
san, a  silversmith  like  Benevenuto  Cellini 
and  Paul  Revere,  labored  for  years  to  devise 
an  alphabet,  or  rather  a  syllabary,  represent- 


ing each  of  the  85  sounds  In  the  Cherokee 
tongue. 

It  had  such  simplicity  children  could  learn 
to  read  and  write  in  a  day.  and  even  the 
more  backward  of  adults  could  learn  in  8 
weeks.  As  a  consequence,  the  Cherokees. 
alone  among  the  American  Indian  trlbea.  es- 
tablished their  own  press,  translated  the  Bi- 
ble, the  New  Testament  and  the  classics  into 
the  Cherokee  language. 

Thus  he  opened  the  minds  of  his  people 
of  the  forests  to  the  enlightenment  of  the 
ages.  And  even  before  the  removal  of  the 
Cherokees— with  the  Creeks.  Semlnoles, 
Choctaws  and  Chicksaws — from  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  then  wilderness  of 
Oklahoma,  the  Cherokees  had  a  higher  quo- 
tient of  education  and  affluence  than  any 
other  tribe,  and  higher  than  the  white  folks 
whose  superior  numbers  and  political  In- 
fluence in  Andrew  Jackson's  administration 
forced  their  removal. 

When  the  Cherokees  were  "removed"  from 
north  Georgia  and  east  Tennessee  to  300 
miles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  so  many  ciied 
of  disease  and  privation  it  would  take  a 
headstone  every  1,000  feet  to  l  mark  that 
"trail  of  tears" — when  that  happened,  the 
Cherokees  took  their  culture,  their  faith  and 
their  printing  press  with  them.  And  they 
made  the  wilderness  of  northeast  Oklahoma 
flower. 

The  Cherokees  could  claim  no  more  innate 
intelligence  or  capacity  than  any  of  the  other 
tribes.  Except,  they  had  Sequoyah,  who  had 
opened  up  for  them  the  writings  and  wisdom 
of  generations  of  civilized  men  not  opened 
to  other  Indians. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  Oklahoma's  other 
representative  in  the  HaU  of  Fame.  Will  Rog- 
ers, is  also  of  Cherokee  ancestry.  It  is  no  ac- 
cident that  in  1917.  when  Sequoyah's  sutue 
was  Installed,  one  U.S.  Senator  and  two 
Members  of  the  House  who  participated  in 
the  ceremonies,  were  of  Cherokee  blood,  while 
no  other  Indian  tribes  were  represented. 
These  Cherokee  Oklahomans  were  there  be- 
cause, long  before  they  were  born,  Sequo- 
yah's alphabet  had  prepared  them  for  adap- 
tion. 


AIR  FORCE  NLAJ    GORDON  COOPER 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  FMr.  Bob  Wilson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Air 
Force  Maj.  Gordon  Cooper  will  return 
to  earth  this  evening  after  22  hurtling' 
orbits.  This  is  an  exciting  accomplish- 
ment, a  major  step  forward,  that  has 
been  achieved  with  seeming  routine  ef- 
ficiency. A  new  competence,  profes- 
sionalism, and  maturity  now  marks 
America's  space  efforts. 

But  though  "Gordo"  Cooper  will  return 
to  earth  to  continue  his  work  in  the  day- 
to-day.  less  publicized  needs  and  require- 
ments of  NASA's  program,  his  orbital  ef- 
fort is  evidence  that  this  Nation  and  the 
world  have  entered  permanently  into  the 
domain  of  space.  We  now  can  look  for- 
ward with  quiet  confidence  to  the  depar- 
ture and  return  of  individual  space 
flights.  But  this  new  exploratory  surge 
of  mankind  thrusts  continuously  outward 
toward  the  limits  of  our  solar  system  and 
beyond. 

Power,  power  of  imagination  and  intel- 
ligence and  torrents  of  flaming  physical 
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power,  propels  America  into  space.  The 
combination  of  these  two  forms  of  power 
more  than  15  years  ago  in  my  district 
produced  the  mighty  space  machine,  the 
Atlas  booster,  that  yesterday  so  success- 
fully and  flawlessly  propelled  Major 
Cooper  into  orbit. 

Atlas  has  been  the  workhorse  of  our 
man-in-space    effort.    It    has    success- 
fully  powered   all   our   manned   orbital 
flights — John  Glenn.  Scotty  Carpenter, 
Wally  Schirra.  and  now  Gordon  Cooper. 
And  amazingly  enough  it  is  performing 
this  task — keeping  America  in  the  space 
race — as  a  bonus  above  and  beyond  the 
job    for    which    it    was    conceived    and 
created — the    keeping    of    the   peace    by 
providing      devastating      ICBM     strike 
capability.     If  it  were  not  for  the  Atlas 
program,    we    in    all    probability    would 
not  as  yet  have  launched  the  first  Amer- 
ican into  orbit  and  would  not  be  ready 
to  do  so  for  at  least  a  year  or  more.    The 
dedication   and   wholehearted   effort   of 
engineers  and  scientists  over  many  years 
at  General  Dynamics  Astronautics  have 
provided    us    with    this    vital    bonus — 
manned  orbital  capability.     It  has  been 
the     quiet,     intensive     labors     of     Jim 
Dempsey,  president  of  General  Dynam- 
ics Astronautics.  Karel  Bossart.  'father 
of  the  Atlas,"  and  so  many  others  that 
have  provided  the  thundering  Atlas,  the 
sound  of  America  in  space. 

The  role  of  Atlas  in  space  be!?an  with 
Project  Score  on  December  18.  1958  An 
entire  Atlas  went  into  earth  orbit  carry- 
ing an  Army  Signal  Corps  instrumenta- 
tion package  that  broadcast  back  from 
the  reaches  of  space  to  the  people  of  the 
earth  President  Eisenhower's  Christmas 
messaije. 

More  recently.  Atlas,  combined  with 
an  Agena.  sent  the  Mariner  II  spacecraft 
on  the  world's  first  successful  inter- 
planetary journey  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
planet  Venus. 

Atlas  also  is  involved  in  orbiting 
secret  payloads  for  the  Air  Force  from 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  launching 
sites.  And  in  its  prime  role  it  stands 
quiet,  alert  guard  in  bunkers  and  silos 
about  this  country,  ready  and  armed  to 
defend  freedom  and  deter  aggression. 

The  Navy  awards  a  4  0  for  perfect  per- 
formance. I  think  the  time  has  now 
come  to  award  Atlas  its  4.0.  Pour  com- 
pletely successful  launches  into  orbit  of 
America's  astronauts.  Four  thundering, 
nerve-tightening  launches  conducted 
in  full  view  of  the  vast  American  tele- 
vision audience  and  the  world's  press 
representatives — for  these  feats  the  re- 
liable Atlas,  the  successful  Atlas,  the  in- 
spiring Atlas,  deserves  its  4  0  score. 


purge  list  by  the  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  NAACP  for  having  recom- 
mended that  'northern  agitators"  keep 
out  of  the  South,  if  the  serious  problem 
of  race  relations  is  to  be  solved 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  both  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  his  brother.  Bobby, 
have  said  the  same  thing.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  on  the  purge  list 
of  the  NAACP,  too. 

The  New  York  Daily  News,  today, 
backs  up  my  recommendation  in  an 
editorial  on  Birmingham. 

Good  Tips  on  BniMiNCH\M 
The  best  advice  we've  yet  seen  on  racially 
racked  Birmingham.  Ala.,  came  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  Tuesday,  at  a  White  House 
lunch  for  26  Alabama  newspaper  editors  and 
publishers. 

Moderates  on  both  sides  of  the  many- 
angled  dispute,  said  the  President,  had  bet- 
ter get  and  stick  together,  lest  extremists 
on  both  sides — Black  Muslims  and  Ku 
Kluxers,  for  examples—  make  matters  much 
worse 

The  next  best  advice,  we  think,  came  from 
some  of  those  same  editors  and  publishers. 
It  was  that  Birmingham's  segregation  prob- 
lems could  be  settled  If  ouUlders  would  get 
out  or  stay  out. 

This  reference  was  chiefly  to  Jackie  Robin- 
son and  Floyd  Patterson,  prominent  north- 
ern Negroes  whose  Intentions  In  going  to 
Birmingham  may  have  been  good,  but  whose 
appeari'.nce  there  was  bound  to  Inflame  the 
above-mentioned  extremists 

Both  of  these  tips  had  better  be  heeded 
If  things  aren't  to  grow  much  worse  In  Bir- 
mingham—thereby prolonging  the  hate- 
America  field  day  our  Red  enemies  every- 
where are  enjoying 


It    i£ 


THE   LEAD  AND  ZINC  INDUSTRY  IN 
COLORADO 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  I  Mr  Brottiman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mar>-land? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
lead  and  zinc  industry  in  Colorado  and 
in  the  Nation  are  in  serious  trouble. 
Over  the  last  10  years  there  has  been  a 
steady  deterioration  in  the  economic 
status  of  these  important  industries. 
We  have  reached  the  stage  where  the 
lead  and  zinc  industries  are  teetering  on 
the  brink  of  oblivion. 

From  1948  to  1960.  the  average  price 
of  lead  has  dropped  from  17.9  cents  to 
11  7   cents.     The  average   price  of  zinc 


GOOD  TIPS  ON  BIRMINGHAM 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Derouniah]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEROL'NIAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  a  month  ago.  I  was  put  on  the 


during  this  same  period  of  time  has 
dropped  from  13  3  cents  to  12.9  cents 
In  the  State  of  Colorado,  lead  produc- 
tion decreased  from  30.336  tons  valued 
at  $10,496,256  in  1951  to  18.080  tons 
valued  at  $4,230,720  in  1960  Compa- 
rable figures  for  zinc  are  55,714  tons,  val- 
ued at  $20,279,896.  produced  in  1951  and 
reduced  to  31.378  tons,  valued  at  $8 - 
069,724.  In  1960. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  there  is  a 
serious  need  for  the  continuation  of 
these  important  industries.  From  an 
economic  standpoint  as  well  as  a  na- 
tional security  basis,  we  cannot  afford 
to  allow  these  industries  to  lapse  into 
oblivion. 


May  i5 

my   firm   belief  that  wp  .h    , 
establish  a  quota  system,    i  am  im^'^ 
ing    today    a    legislative    m^^^^^*' 
would  provide  for  the  establishmem   . 
such  a  system.     In  my  opinion  a  th 
fold  purpose  would  be  served  by  thl 
sage  of  this  legislation.  ^  ^• 

First,   it  would   help  to  preserve  tK 
important  segment  of  our  economv 

Second,  it  would  protect  the  corwnm 
by  insuring  him  of  adequate  sno^]^^, 
these  metals,  sold  at  a  reasonablenH 

Third,  it  would  give  the  import^"f« 
assurance  of  a  fair  share  of  our  marlrJf 

In  Colorado,  we  are  particukn 
aware  of  the  value  and  importan<>n! 
the  mining  industry.  Our  Stat*  nl 
m  mining  lore  and  history  needs  1^^ 
and  zinc  mines.  I  believe  the  Nat,«r 
noeds  these  lead  and  zinc  mines 

I  Join  my  distinguished  coUear,... 
from  Colorado,  Mr.  Aspinall  ancl  y? 
Chenowf.th.  in  introducing  this  \e«i^ 
tion.  •■ 
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HOT  LINE  COULD  LEAD  TO  SECRFT 
SUMMITS 
Mr,  MATHIAS.  Mi^.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  eentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Alger]  may  extend  ha 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
grave  concern  among  many  in  this  coun- 
try who  fear  the  administration  may  b* 
coming  to  secret  understandings  withth* 
Soviets. 

There  have  been  many  developmentj 
over  the  first  years  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  if 
outright  promi.ses  were  not  made,  at 
least  some  understandings  were  reached 
which  have  cost  the  United  States  loss 
of  prestige  and  have  strengthened  the 
Soviet  position  in  the  world. 

We  could  start  with  the  erection  o.' 
the  Berlin  wall  shortly  after  the  firs 
r.umma  meeting.  The  United  State 
took  no  action  to  prevent  the  building 
of  the  wall  We  witnessed  the  buildup 
of  the  Soviet  military  strength  in  Cuba 
and  after  token  removal  of  missiles  and 
troops,  none  of  which  have  actually  been 
proved,  we  have  nn  announcement  from 
administration  forces  of  the  removal  of 
our  bases  from  Greece  and  Turkey 
which  had  been  a  rumored  deal,  but  pre- 
viously denied  by  the  White  House. 

When  the  President  recently  moved 
to  prevent  patriotic  Cuban  exiles  froir 
taking  action  to  free  their  homeland 
Castro  brazenly  announced  to  the  world 
this  was  the  first  of  the  demands  he  had 
made.  Now  there  are  rumors  that  a 
deal  has  been  made  to  give  up  our  base 
at  Guantanamo  and,  indeed,  we  are  told 
preparations  are  being  made  in  Puerto 
Rico  which  could  be  the  preliminary  con- 
struction needed  if  this  move  is  to  be 
made  later.  Abandoning  Guantanamo 
is  also  among  Castro's  demands. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  charging  the 
President  has  made  secret  deals  with 
Khrushchev,  but  the  evidence  keeps  pil- 
ing up  through  the  actions  of  thi5  ad- 


niinistration  that  force  us  to  believe 
that  understandings  have  been  reached 
for  accommodation  of  the  Soviet.  And 
I  hasten  to  point  out  the  word  "accom- 
modation" comes  from  our  State  De- 
partment, not  from  critics  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration. 

This  brings  us  to  the  proposed  'hot 
Lne."  a  direct  wire  from  the  White 
Hoiise  to  the  Kremlin.  Already,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  article  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  United  States  and  Soviet  dele- 
gates are  discussing  the  technical  de- 
tails. I  include  the  item  at  this  p>oint 
in  my  remarks : 

Experts  Meet  on   United  States-Ru  sia 
"Hot  Line'  Link 

Geni^'a.  Switzerland,  May  6. — American 
and  Russian  experts  met  tod.iy  to  discuss 
technical  details  of  "hot  line"  communica- 
tions linking  Waslilngton   and   Moscow. 

They  met  at  the  U.S.  mission  with  the 
American  disarmament  negotiator.  Charles 
C  Stelle.  and  his  Russian  counterpart.  Sem- 
yon  K.  Tsarapkln,  sitting  in.  It  was  the 
first  time  talks  on  the  "hot  line'"  got  down 
to  technical  details  since  the  Russians  ac- 
cepted the  Idea  last  April  6. 

My  concern,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  what 
agreements  may  be  reached  in  confiden- 
tial conver-salions  over  a  direct  line  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  a  Government  which 
considers  it  a  matter  of  honor  to  dis- 
honor its  agreements.  Truth,  integrity, 
honoring  treaties,  are  not  a  part  of  Com- 
munist strategy  and  never  have  been. 
The  Soviet  Union  leaders  have  faith- 
fully followed  the  formula  set  down  by 
Lenin,  "one  step  backward  and  two 
steps  forward,"  in  steadily  pursuing  the 
Communist  goal  of  world  revolution  and 
world  domination. 

Because  the  United  States  has  fared 
so  badly  after  open  summit  meetings. 
I  am  fearful  of  what  could  happen  to 
us  with  the  ready  and  secret  availability 
of  a  "hot  line"  communication  between 
the  White  House  and  the  Kremlin. 

It  is  ray  firm  conviction  that  no  such 
means  of  communication  should  be  set 
up  until  Congress  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  thoroughly  investigate  it  and 
until  the  President  has  enunciated  a 
firm,  bold  foreij^n  policy  which  will  in- 
sure no  future  secret  commitments  with 
the  Soviet. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  EviNs.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rogers,  of  Florida,  for  1  hour,  on 
Monday  next. 

Mr.  Mathias,  for  30  minutes.  Thurs- 
day, May  23. 

Mr.  SiKEs  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Haley ',  for  30  minutes,  for  Thursday, 
May  23,  1963.  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


Mr.  Find  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Haley)  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Marsh. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  DORN. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks   in    the   Congressional 
Kecord.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HosMER  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

r-, 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  5517.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1963,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  May  15,  1963,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  of  the  Hou.se  of  the  following  title: 

H  R.  2240.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  fiscal  year  1964  for  procure- 
ment, research,  development,  test,  and  evalu- 
ation of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  ves.sels 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  2  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.). 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  May  20,  1963,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS,    " 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

816.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  32  reports  covering  32 
violations  of  section  3679.  Revised  Statutes, 
BJid  Department  of  Defense  Directive  7200.1, 
"Administrative  Control  of  Appropriations 
within  the  Department  of  Defense,"  pursuant 
to  section  3679(1)  (2).  Revised  Statutes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

817.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  report  of  Fed- 
eral contributions  for  the  quarter  ending 
March  31.  1963.  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

818.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  the  Postal  Savings  System; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

819.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  relating  to 
aviation  war  risk  Insurance  for  the  period 
as  of  March  31.  1963,  pursuant  to  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1956;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

820.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill"  entitled 
"A  bill  to  permit  the  government  of  Guam 
to  authorize  a  public  authority  to  under- 
take urban  renewal  and  housing  activities"; 


to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs. 

821.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmuting  a  report  relating  to  war 
risk  insurance  and  certain  marine  and  lia- 
bility insurance  for  the  period  as  of  March 
31.  1063,  pursuant  to  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

822.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1962,  together  with 
reports  covering  certain  foreign-trade  zones, 
pursuant  to  section  16  of  the  Foreign-Trade 
Zones  Act.  Public  Law  566,  81st  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  5312.  A  bill 
to  Increase  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tion for  continuing  work  In  tlie  Missouri 
River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  304).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AKD  P^ESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHBFIOOK: 
HR.6386.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  so  a*  to  insure  the  right  of 
privacy  in  the  conduct  of  decennial  censuses 
of  population,  unemployment,  and  housing; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  6387.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  2-ve.-ir 
program  of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
all  elementary  and  secondary  schoolchildren 
in  all  of  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr   BYRNE  Of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R  6388.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  2-year  pro- 
gram Of  Federal  financial  assistance  for  all 
elementary  and  secondary  schoolchildren  In 
all  Of  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  6389.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  2-year  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for  all 
elernentary  and  secondary  schoolchildren  in 
all  of  the  States;   to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania; 
H.R.  6390.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  2-year  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for  all 
elementary  and  secondary  schoolchildren  in 
all  of  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  TOLL: 
HR.  6391  A  bin  to  authorize  a  2-yenr  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for  all 
elementary  and  secondary  schoolchildren  in 
all  of  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr  BETTS: 
H.R.  6392.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  162  and 
274   of   the    Internal   Revenue   Code   of    1954 
relating  to  the  deductibility  of  certain  busi- 
ness   entertainment,    etc..    expenses;    to   the 
Committee   on   Wavs   and   Means. 
By  Mr  BROTZMAN: 
H.R.  6393.  A  bill   to  protect   the  domestic 
economy,    to    promote    the    general    welfare, 
and    to   assist    In    the    national    defense    by 
stabilizing  the   domestic   lead   and   zinc  In- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr  BROWN  of  California 
H.R.  6394    A    bill    to   establish    a    National 
Spelling  Commlaolon  to  reform  the  spelling 
of  Bngllah  words,  to  publUh  the  US   OlBclal 
Dictionary,  and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr   BROYHILL  of  Virginia 
H  R  6395    A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide 
annuities  for  surviving  spouses  without  de- 
duction   from    original    annuities,    and    for 
other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Post 
Office   and    Civil   Service. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS: 
H  R  6396.  A  bill  to  permit  certain  Govern- 
ment employees  to  elect  to  receive  compen- 
sation In  accordance  with  section  401  of  the 
Federal   Employees   Pay   Act  of    1945   In   lieu 
of  certain  compensation  at  a  saved  rate,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office   and   Civil    Service. 
By  Mr  GARY: 
H.R.  6397    A   bill   to   provide   for   an   addi- 
tional   Assistant    Secretary    In    the   Treasury 
Department;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr  GLENN: 
H  R.  6398.  A  bill  to  clarify  paragraph  4  of 
section    15   of  the  Pay  Readjustment  Act  of 
1942    (56    Stat.   368);    to   the   Committee   on 
Armed  Services 

By  Mr    GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R  6399    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  cover- 
age  of   physicians   by   the   Insurance   system 
established  by  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   HARRIS: 
H  R.  6400.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation  of  rates  and   practices  of  air  carriers 
and  foreign  air  carriers  In  foreign  air  trans- 
portation,   and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr  HENDERSON: 
HR.  6401.  A  bin  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  the  Federal 
Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954. 
and  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Act  of  1959  to  caretakers  In  the  employ  of 
the  National  Guard  or  Air  National  Guard 
of  a  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H  R  6402.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exempt  from 
tax  musical  Instruments  sold  to  students  for 
school  use;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meaivs. 

By  Mr  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
HR  6403.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional unit  of  life  Insurance,  to  Increase  the 
rates  of  premiums,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  ». 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H  R.  6404.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
HR.6405.  A  bill  to  create  a  bipartisan 
commission  to  study  Federal  laws  limiting 
political  activity  by  officers  and  employees  of 
Government;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr  WELTNER 
H.R.  6406  A  bill  to  amend  section  221(f) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  extend  from 
July  1.  1963.  to  July  1.  1965.  the  termination 
date  for  the  Insurance  of  mortgages  under 
subsections  (d)(2)  and  (d)(4)  of  such  sec- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Ctirrency. 

By  Mr  BURKHALTER: 
H  R  6407.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  wlldflower  sanctuary 


In  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  CHENOWETH: 
H  R  6408    A  bUl    to   protect  the  domestic 
economy,    to    promote    the    general    welfare, 
and    to    assist    In    the    national    defense    by 
stabilizing   the   domestic    lead    and   zinc    in- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   COLLIER: 
H  R  6409.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing  Act.    1921;    to    the   Committee   on    Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr  CORBETT: 
H  R  6410  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  remove 
certain  Inequities  In  the  application  of  such 
act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

HR  6411  A  bill  to  permit  certain  Gov- 
ernment employees  to  elect  to  receive  com- 
pensation In  accordance  with  section  401  of 
the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945  In 
lieu  of  certain  compensation  at  a  saved  rate, 
and  for  other  purooses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR.6412.  A  bin  to  improve  the  financing 
of  the  civil  service  retirement  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr  DOWDY  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  6413.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  approved 
March  3.  1921.  as  amended,  establishing 
standard  weights  and  measures  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


May  J5 


MEMORIALS 
Uncjer  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  relative  to  request- 
ing a  Joint  study  and  Inquiry  Into  the  dif- 
ferentials between  wholesale  and  retaU  prices 
of  alcoholic  beverages  In  Maryland  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  making  certain 
recommendations  respecting  proposed  legisla- 
tion concerning  the  alcoholic  beverage  In- 
dustry In  Maryland,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   BATES: 
HR  6414    A  bill   for   the   relief  of  Mr.   Ng 
Ylng-Lung   and   Mrs    Ng  Lau  Kwen;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H  R.  6415.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Parrlna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   ROSENTHAL: 
HR  6416    A   bin   for  the  relief  of  Maurttz 
A.  Sterner;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

125  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner.  Avon  Park,  Fla..  requesting  legisla- 
tion to  form  a  Joint  Committee  on  Conjrres- 
slonal  Districting;  to  the  Committee  on  tne 
Judiciary. 

126  Also.  Petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
Park.  Fla..  to  update  the  American's  Creed, 
and  with  reference  to  the  phrase  "a  democ- 
racy In  a  republic",  as  descriptive  of  our  form 
of  government;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


127.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  st«n 
Park,  Fla..  requesting  legislation  t^'';  ,*»* 
gether  the  leading  US.  political  scUn^  ^ 
hold  a  conference  to  decide  8Decin,..n^  ^ 
U  implied  by  the  word  "republlca^-  ^  ***» 
once  m  our  US.  Constitution  so  a.  !*  "*^ 
all  Americans  specifics  to  flsht  r^  .  ***« 
fateful  era  when  all  Americans  ^Jf,  «* 
up  or  be  shut  up;  to  the  Committ*.  P"' 
Judiciary.  "**  on  n»( 

128  Also,  petition  of  Henry  ston«.  . 
Park.  Fla  .  calling  for  the  Us  Con^"* 
be  men,  Jeffersonlan  men.  and  not  t«^  ^ 
politicians,  m  this  crucial  hour  inr^T^^ 
to  the  majority  popular  rule  to  thlV^ 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary.  ''^• 

129.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Ston»,  . 
Park.  Fla  .  requesting  passage  of  Wuu^'* 
announcing  to  all  U.S.  district  attornw,  " 
other  Federal  officials  that  they  will  \v!  **" 
able  to  plead  or  enforce  the  ConstltutTnJ^" 
the  United  States  without  first  beiL»^°.'* 
rected  by  statute  legislation;  to  tht  r 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary  ^^• 

130.  Also,   petition   of  Henry  Stoni.r   » 
Park.   Fla  .    requesting   the   House  of  ReJ^ 
sentatlves  to  change  the  rules  of  said  Bn^ 
governing    lu  Committee   on   Rules    t^.T 
Committee  on  Rules.  '   ^  ^* 

131  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner  i 
Park.  Fla  .  requesting  that  the  House  of  ill" 
resentatlves  do  not  appropriate  any  fu^Sl 
for  a  statue  to  James  Madison  but  1m>^ 
to  appropriate  funds  for  promotion  amonir 
the  people  of  the  world  of  •■Madison's  No^' 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

132  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner  A,n. 
Park.  Fla.,  requesting  that  the  publTc-debT 
Increase  bill,  H  R  6009.  not  be  passed  by  U^ 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavi  ilm 
Means.  '    ""^ 
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SENATE 

Tim  HSDAY,  May  Id,  1063 

(Legislative   day   of   Monday    May  n 
1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  am  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father.  God.  before  ever  our 
yearning  needs  have  broken  into  speech 
in  this  forum  of  the  Nation's  will.  Thou 
hearest  even  the  secret  sigh  of  our  per- 
plexed and  fainting  spirits. 

Amid  the  earthquake,  wind,  and  fire  of 
this  violent  world,  for  this  hallowed 
moment,  with  all  voices  hu.shed.  we 
would  be  still  and  know  that  Thou  an 
God. 

In  the  fierce  fight  raging  to  maintair 
our  own  liberty  and  to  make  men  free 
everywhere,  we  pray  that,  earthen  ves- 
sels though  we  are.  we  may  be  the  chan- 
nels of  Thy  holy  purpose  to  break  all 
slavish  shackles  which  bind  and  de- 
grade the  dignity  of  Thy  children. 

Here,  today,  may  somfe  revelation  of 
Thy  light  fall  upon  our  darkness,  some 
guidance  from  Thy  wisdom  lead  us  om 
of  our  bewilderment.  In  this  supreme 
battle  of  the  ages  as  we  wrestle  with  the 
powers  of  darkness,  open  Thou  our  eyes, 
thai  we  may  see  not  only  the  encirclins 
battalions  of  evil,  but  also  on  the  hills 
about  us  the  chariots  of  God  and  the 
horsemen  thereof. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

on  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
^^aniroous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day  May  15.  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives.  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  6009)  to 
nrovide.  for  the  periods  ending  June  30. 
1963,  and  August  31.  1963.  temporary 
increases  in  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act.  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  'H.R.  6009 •  to  provide,  for 
the  periods  ending  June  30.  1963.  and 
August  31.  1963.  temporary  increases  in 
the  pubhc  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section 
21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


Columbia,  to  be  associate  judge  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sessions  for  the  term  of  10  years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  today's  session  of  the 
Senate. 

TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour,  and  that  statements  in 
connection  therewith  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  busine.ss. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


JUVENILE  COURT.  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Orman  W  Ketcham,  of  Maryland,  to 
w  associate  judge  of  the  juvenile  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  term 
of  10  years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT  OF 
GENERAL  SESSIONS 
TTie  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
Of  Edmond  T.   Daly,  of  the  District  of 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  REDEVEL- 
OPMENT LAND  AGENCY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Richard  R.  Atkinson  for  reappoint- 
ment as  a  member  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia Redevelopment  Land  Agency  for 
a  term  of  5  years,  effective  on  and  after 
March  4,  1963. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  "'/ICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


MEMORIAL  FROM  OREGON 
LEGISLATURE 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Morse]  and  myself.  I  present 
a  certified  copy  of  House  Joint  Memorial 
15  adopted  by  the  52d  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  Oregon.  1963.  The  resolution 
urges  constant  scrutiny  of  grain  price 
levels  and  relationships,  and  enactment 
of  legislative  provisions  necessary  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  stable  and  equitable 
price  relationships  among  the  various 
grains  and  among  the  major  grain-pro- 
ducing and  grain-feeding  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

I  ask  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
memorial  be  printed  in  the  Record  with 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Memorial  15 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives    of   the     United     States    of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled: 

We.  your  memorialists,  the  52d  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  In  legisla- 
tive session  assembled,  most  respectfully  rep- 
resent as  follows: 

Whereas  the  livestock  and  poultry  feeding 
Industries  are  a  vital  and  Integral  part  of 
the  economy  of  the  State  of  Oregon  and  of 
the  United  States  of  America;  and 

Whereas  the  ability  of  these  grain-feeding 
livestock  and  poultry  Industries  to  survive 
and  prosper  In  any  area  Is  heavily  dependent 
upon  the  prices  of  grains  In  each  and  every 
other  major  grain-producing  and  grain- 
feeding  area  of  the  country;  and 

Whereas  through  the  years  Federal  grain 
programs  have  failed  to  stabilize  grain  price 
levels  and  relationships  and  have  penalized 
some  grain-feeding  areas  while  benefiting 
others;  and 

Whereas  grain  price  levels  and  relation- 
ships   are    subject    to    moderation    and    are 


1  irgcly  m.-inageable  by  the  programs  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  and  administered  by 
Federal  agencies;  and 

Whereas  grain  feeders  for  many  years  have 
been  unable  to  use  wheat  as  a  feed  due  to 
the  relatively  low  prices  of  corn  and  milo: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Oregon: 

(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
urged  to — 

(a)  Keep  under  constant  scrutiny  the 
grain  price  levels  and  relationships  resulting 
from  administrative  regulations  and  prac- 
tices of  Federal  agencies  operating  grain 
programs   authorized   by    the   Congress;    and 

(b)  Retain  or  enact  legislative  provisions 
necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  stable 
and  equitable  price  relationships  among  the 
various  grains  and  among  the  major  grain- 
producing  and  grain-feeding  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

( 2 )  The  secretary  of  state  shall  send  a  copy 
of  this  memorial  to  the  President  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  to  each 
Member  of  the  Oregon  congressional  delega- 
tion, and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  "US.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Adopted   by  house  April  9,   1963. 

Cecil  L  Edwards, 
Chief  Clerk  of  House, 
c  Clarence  Barton, 

Speaker  of  House. 
Adopted  by  senate  April  25.  1963. 

Ben  Musa, 
President  of  Senate. 
Filed  May  2,  1963.  at  11  o'clock  &xn. 
Harold  F.  Phillippe, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 


AMENDMENT  TO  CONSTITUTION  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANI- 
ZATION—REPORT OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS  (S. 
REPT.    NO.    179) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, I  report  favorably,  without  amend- 
ment, the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  60) 
providing  for  acceptance  by  the  United 
States  of  America  of  an  instrument  for 
the  amendment  of  the  constitution  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed,  together  with  the  individual 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LauscheL 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received,  and  the  joint  resolution 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and  with- 
out objection,  the  report  will  be  printed, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S.  1547.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  addition 
of  ceruin  property  In  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to 
Independence  National  Historical  Park;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By   Mr.  McCLELLAN   (for  himself  and 

Mr.   FULBRIGHTI  : 

S.  1548.  A   bill   to   modify   the   project   for 
flood  control  and  Improvement  of  the  lower 
Mississippi    River    and     tributaries;     to    the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 

S.  1549.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hlpollto 
Mora  Lorllla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr    BEALL    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BRcwsT-m)  : 

S  1550  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  relmbvirse  the  Washington 
Suburban  Sanitary  Commission  for  addi- 
tional costs  In  acquiring  a  new  site  for  a 
sewage  treatment  plant:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs. 
By  Mr   MCCARTHY: 

S.  1551  A  blU  to  amend  section  44545  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect 
to  the  method  of  paying  the  tax  on  playing 
cards; 

S.  1552.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  manufacturers 
excise  tax  on  musical  Instruments:  and 

S.  1553.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  lim- 
itation on  the  amount  of  the  deduction  by 
individuals  for  contribution  to  certain  or- 
ganizations supporting  schools  of  art;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

S.  1554.  A    bin    for   the   relief  of   Prank   J. 
Kreysa;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  HARTKE 

S.  1555.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  Increase  to  $1,000 
the  amount  of  each  personal  exemption  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartkb  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr   McNAMARA: 

S.  1556.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1959  to  require  separate  con- 
tracts to  be  entered  Into  for  the  performance 
of  mechanical  specialty  work  required  In 
certain  construction  and  alteration  of  public 
buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

By  Mr  EASTLAND: 

3  1557  A  bUl  to  amend  section  77  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    EASTLAND   (by  request^: 

S  1558.  A  bill  to  provide  penalties  for  cer- 
tain offenses  committed  in  connection  with 
highway  con.structlon;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 


May  le 


CXDNCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  PARTS  1  AND  2  OP  1963  HEAR- 
INGS OP  JOINT  COMMrrTEE  ON 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  ON  DETV'ELOP- 
MENT.  GROWTH.  AND  STATE  OP 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PASTORE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con.  Res. 
43  >  ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concvrTing) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  1.000  additional  copies 
each  of  Part  1  and  Part  2  of  Its  1963  hear- 
ings on  the  "Development,  Growth,  and  State 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Industry." 


INCREASE    OF    PERSONAL    INCOME 
TAX  DEDUCTION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  the  In- 
dividual Income  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1963. 

This  bill  would  increase  the  annual  al- 
lowance of  deductions  for  personal  ex- 
emptions from  $600  to  $1,000.  to  become 
effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  1963  tax- 
able year. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  on 
January   14,  the  President  clearly  out- 


lined the  state  of  our  economy  and  the 
need  for  a  tax  cut.     He  said: 

The  most  urgent  task  facing  our  Nation 
at  home  today  Is  to  end  the  tragic  waste  of 
unemployment  and  unused  reaources — to 
step  up  the  growth  and  vigor  of  our  national 
economy — to  Increase  Job  and  Investment 
opportunities— to  Improve  our  productivity — 
and  thereby  to  strengthen  our  Nation's  abil- 
ity to  meet  Its  worldwide  commitments  for 
the  defense  and  growth  of  freedom.  The  re- 
vision of  our  Federal  tax  system  on  an  equi- 
table basis  Is  crucial  to  the  achievement  of 
these  goals 

In  1961  when  I  originally  introduced 
this  bill,  the  administration  opposed  its 
enactment.  In  his  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
Mr.  Stanley  S.  Surrey.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  said: 

As  you  know,  the  revenue  productivity  of 
the  Individual  Income  tax  which  is  now  the 
most  Important  single  source  of  revenue  de- 
pends to  an  important  extent  on  the  level  of 
the  p>ersonal  exemptions.  Since  the  Income 
tax  Is  now  paid  by  most  Income  recipients  In 
the  United  States.  Increases  in  the  personal 
exemptions  would  reduce  the  individual  in- 
come tax  best  by  substantial  proportions  and 
would,  therefore,  result  in  relatively  large 
revenue  losses.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Increase  In  exemptions  proposed  In  this  bill 
would  result  In  a  revenue  reduction  of  about 
$10  billion  annually  •  •  •.  It  would  not  be 
compatible  with  the  objective  of  a  balanced 
budget  to  provide  a  |10  billion  tax  reduction 
at  this  time. 

Today  our  policy  has  changed.  The 
President  himself  has  recommended  a 
tax  cut.  His  proposal  would  provide 
greater  relief  for  low  income  groups. 
Mine  would  do  the  same. 

The  administration  proposal  would 
give  tax  relief  throus:h  a  revision  in  the 
rates,  whereas  I  propose  simply  to  reduce 
the  tax  by  increasing  the  personal  ex- 
emption. 

There  is  no  doubt.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  that 
a  tax  reduction  is  indispensable  if  we  are 
to  move  our  economy  at  a  faster  pace  and 
relieve  our  unemployment  rolls.  My 
proposal  would  help  the  lower  income 
proups  by  allowing  more  take-home  pay 
to  those  families  with  several  depend- 
ents. The  family  undoubtedly  would 
spend  the  take-home  pay.  putting  more 
dollars  into  our  economy  and  more  de- 
mand for  essential  goods  required  for 
every  family;  shoes,  clothing,  shelter, 
food,  and  housing,  to  mention  but  a  few. 

I  ask.  Mr.  I*resldent.  for  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks  the  contents  of  the  bill;  and 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  lie  on  the  table  until  Thursday,  May 
23.  1963,  for  those  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  who  may  wish  to  cosponsor 
the  bill  with  me. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  will  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

The  bill  iS.  1555)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  in- 
crease to  $1,000  the  amount  of  each  per- 
sonal exemption  allowed  as  a  deduction 
for  income  tax  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hartke,  was  received,  r^ad  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 


nance, and  ordered  to  be  prinied  in  ♦u 
Record,  as  follows;  ^  "*  «* 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hr^ 
Representatives    o/    the    United    sZi,      "' 
America   in   Congress   assembled    TbLV  °' 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Individual  t«  ^ 
Tax  Reduction   Act  of   1963".  ""^tt* 

Sec.  a.  Section  151  of  the  inter n»j  o 
nue  Code  of   1954    (relating  to  allowan 
deductions     for     personal     exempuoiu?  °^ 


amended  by  striking  out  "$600 


it    appears    therein    and    InserUnTTn  w 
thereof    "$1,000".  »    »   Ueu 

Sec.  3.  (a)   Section  3  of  the  InternAi  » 
enue  Code  of  1954   (relating  to  optional^" 
If  adjusted  gross  Income  Is  less  than  |Sfv«f 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "who  has  elert- 
for  such  year  to  pay  the  tax  Impoe^i  bt  m 
section,    the    tax    shown    in    the    foUori 
table:"  and   Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ^ 
has   elected    for   such   year   to  pay  tb«  tT 
Imposed  by  this  section —  ^ 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  beein 
nlng  after  December  31,  1962,  the  tai  iWi 
In  a  table  which  shall  be  prescribed  bru^ 
Secretary  or  his  delegate.  The  Uble  nw! 
scribed  under  this  paragraph  shall  conT! 
spond  in  form  to  the  table  In  paragruphfii' 
and  shall  provide  for  amounts  of  tax  in  u>« 
various  adjusted  gross  Income  bracket*  uv. 
proximately  equal  to  the  amounts  whS 
would  be  determined  under  section  1  if  tin 
taxable  Income  were  computed  by  taklM 
the  standard  deduction.  * 

■■|2i  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  b«ein. 
nlng  before  January  1,  1963,  the  tax  ghow^ 
In    the   following   table:". 

(b)  Section  4(a)  of  such  Code  (reUtiw 
to  rules  for  optional  tax)  Is  amended  by  la- 
sertlng  after  "the  table  In  section  3"  th« 
following:  "and  the  table  preacrlbed  undw 
section  3". 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  3402(b)(1)  of  the  k- 
ternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
percentage  method  of  withholding  incomt 
tax  at  source)  is  amended  by  striking  ou: 
the  Uble  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 


"Percentage 

method   tpithholding  table 

"Pa>ToU  i*rlo<l 

A  mount  of 

ODf  Wltb- 
USmpiMB 

Wo*kly 

12100 

Hiwpfkly 

43  00 

Sonuiiioolhiy . ....  . 

47  00 

Monthly   .     . 

■.00 

guartfrly 

.^I'lIlllUlDUtU   .. 



moo 

iUtO 

Annunl         .   . 

Limoo 

Dikily  or  mlao'Ilaneoua  (per  day  of  sueti 
period) 

100". 

(b)  So  much  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
3402(c)  of  such  Code  (f elating  to  wig« 
bracket  withholding)  as  precedes  the  flnt 
table  In  such  paragraph  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)(A)  At  the  election  of  the  employe 
with  respect  to  any  employee,  the  emplaja 
shall  deduct  and  withhold  upon  the  wagti 
paid  to  such  employee  on  or  after  the  lint 
day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  more 
than  10  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Individual  Income  Tax  Reduction  Act 
of  1963.  a  tax  determined  In  accordance  with 
the  tables  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  htt 
delegate,  which  shall  be  In  lieu  of  the  tu 
required  to  be  deducted  and  withheld  under 
subsection  (a).  The  tables  prescribed  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  correspond  In  form 
to  the  wage  bracket  withholding  t»bl«  In 
subparagraph  (B)  and  shall  provide  for 
amount*  of  tax  In  the  various  wage  brackett 
approximately  equal  to  the  amounts  which 
would  be  determined  If  the  deduction*  wer« 
under  subsection  (a)  :". 
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"(B)  At  the  election  of  the  employer  with 
rMpect  to  any  employee,  the  employer  shall 
SSuct  and  withhold  upon  the  wages  paid 
^^ch  employee  before  the  first  day  of  the 
J^  month  which  begins  more  than  10  days 
^nei  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Indl- 
rtdual  Income  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1963,  a 
tji  determined  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing tables,  which  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the 
t4i  required  to  be  deducted  and  withheld 
under  subsection  (a)  :". 

Sec.  5  (a)  Th^  following  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "$600"  each  place  It  appears 
therein     and     inserting     In     lieu     thereof 

••»1.000": 

(1)  SecUon  6012(a)(1)  (relating  to  per- 
sons required  to  make  returns  of  tax);   and 

(3)  Section  6013(b)(3)(A)  (relating  to 
^tsessment  and  collection  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain returns  of  husband  and  wife). 

(b)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
ut  amended  by  striking  out  "$1,200"  each 
place  It  appears  therein  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "12.000": 

(1)  Section  6012(a)(1)  (relating  to  per- 
sons required  to  make  returns  of  tax);  and 

(2)  Section  6013(b)(3)(A)  (relating  to 
»g8e8sir.ent  and  collection  In  the  case  of  cer- 
tain returns  of  husband  and  wife). 

Sec  6  The  anvendments  made  by  section  2, 
section  3.  ahd  section  5  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1962.  The  amendments 
made  by  section  4  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  wages  paid  on  or  after  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  more 
than  10  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 
AND  RESOLUTION 
Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  May  8.  1963,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional 
(^sponsors  for  the  following  bill  and 
resolution : 

S  1481.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment  of   the    Agate    Fossil    Beds    National 
Monument  In  the  Stete  of  Nebraska,  and  for 
other  purposes:   Mr.  Aixott,  Mr.  Dobcnick 
Mr  IfcOn.  and  Mr.  Mundt. 

S  Res.  135.  Resolution  favoring  an  agree- 
ment among  states  of  the  Near  East  prohibit- 
ing the  production  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
offensive  missiles:  Mr.  Engle  and  Mrs.  Neu- 
nxCEt. 


Rating"— be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  16,   1963] 
No   Plowing    of  the   Wasteland 

Newton  N.  MinoWs  departure  as  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  not  been  preceded  by  any  great  flowering 
of  television's  "vast  wasteland,"  the  matter 
to  which  he  gave  spectacular  priority  upon 
taking  office  only  2  short  years  ago.  But  his 
contribution  to  the  mass  media  has  been 
significant  nonetheless  and  should  ease  the 
path  for  his  successor.  E.  William  Henry 

Mr.  MlnoWs  gift  as  a  phrasemaker  has 
created  a  much  broader  national  awareness 
of  the  responsibilities  and  opportunities  for 
the  TV  medium;  he  has  generated  a  running 
dialog  on  the  future  of  the  electronic  art 
that  of  itself  could  be  an  instrimient  for 
eventual  Improvefhent.  And  his  support  of 
long-range  efforts  to  diversify  television  most 
notably  in  the  case  of  opening  new  channels 
in  the  ultrahigh  frequency  band,  will  stand 
as  a  major  accomplishment. 

Mr.  Henry  assumes  the  chairmanship  after 
making  a  speech  strongly  reminiscent  of  Mr 
Mlnows  now  celebrated  Indictment  of  most 
TV  programing.  He  Is  expected  to  be  a  tough 
regulator  and  with  recent  appointments  to 
the  Commission  begins  with  more  support 
than  did  Mr.  Mlnow. 

At  the  same  time  viewers  will  look  to  see 
whether  the  New  Frontier's  succession  of 
critiques  of  TV  will  be  matched  by  practical 
results  discernible  on  the  screen.  That  re- 
mains the  major  problem,  if  only  because  the 
Industry  has  made  It  so. 
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educational  stations,  and  requiring  set 
manufacturers  to  build  all-channel  receiv- 
ers beginning  on  June  1,  1964.  Under  his 
chairmanship,  the  PCC  authorized  tests  of 
pay  TV,  tightened  up  reviewing  procedures 
for  license  renewals,  and  for  the  first  time 
moved  effectively  Into  regulation  of  Inter- 
state telephone  rates— the  new  $1  long-dis- 
tance rate  Is  a  product  of  his  efforts. 

This  record  sets  an  exacting  standard  for 
the  new  PCC  Chairman.  E.  William  Henry 
a  young  Commissioner  who  also  appears  to 
believe  in  energetic  leadership.  "The  idol 
of  majority  approval,"  Mr.  Henry  said  re- 
cently, "must  not  be  worshipped  by  the  net- 
works to  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  pub- 
lic's need  for  variety  and  the  creative 
artist's  need  for  an  outlet  for  his  talents  " 
Under  Chairman  Henry,  and  fortified  by  the 
antitrust  background  of  Lee  Loevlnger.  who 
has  left  the  Justice  Department  to  fill  the 
vacancy  on  the  FCC,  the  Commission  should 
be  faithful  to  Its  ultimate  sponsor— the 
American  public. 


RETIREMENT  OP   NEWTON   MINOW 
AS  CHAIRMAN  OF  FEDERAL  COM- 
MUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.   President,   I   note 
with  regret  the  retirement  of  Newton 
Minow  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.     In  my  opin- 
ion, Mr.  Minow  has  rendered  extraordi- 
narily   able     service     in     that     public 
capacity.    He  has  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  public  the  need  for 
reorganization   in   our   communications 
media,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  need 
to  upgrade  the  level  of  our  television  pro- 
grams, which  he  has  well  described  as 
a  vast  wasteland." 

Today.  Mr.  Minow's  retirement  is  noted 
wit^  regret  in  two  of  the  great  east  coast 
metropolitan  daily  newspapers.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  laudatory  edi- 
tonals  published  this  morning  in  the 
New  York  Times— entitled  "No  Flower- 
^  of  the  Wasteland"— and  in  the 
Washington  Post— entitled  "Mr.  MinoWs 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  16,  1963] 
Mh.  Minow's  Rating 
The  story  Is  told  that  after  he  had  sworn 
In  Newton  Mlnow,  President  Kennedy  said 
in  an  earnest  aside,  "Newt,  we  expect  you  to 
do   something   about   getting   better   televi- 
sion shows."     The  record  discloses  that  Mr 
Mlnow  has  done  Just  about  everything  the 
laws  allow  to  encourage  a  change  of  scenery 
on  the  screen  that  he  called  "a  vast  waste- 
land."    In  his  2  years  as  Chairman  of  the 
Federal    Communications    Commission     Mr 
Mlnow  has  made  the  quality  of  broadcasting 
a  national  issue.     This  will  surely  guarantee 
him  a  high  rating  for  service  on  a  scale  more 
exacting  than  that  employed  by  Trendex. 

A  gifted  controversialist.  Mr.  Mlnow  showed 
a  zest  for  combat  and  a  skill  with  phrases 
that  forced  broadcasters  to  reconsider  their 
responsibilities  to  the  public.  The  laws  do 
not  permit  the  PCC  to  act  as  a  censor,  but 
they  do  not  prevent  the  Chairman  from 
speaking  his  mind.  Mr.  Minow  left  no 
doubts  about  his  views  on  the  dreary  pro- 
grams and  caterwauling  commercials  that 
constitute  so  much  of  TVs  Bland  Old  Opera. 
How  much  effect  did  his  campaign  have 
on  broadcasting?  Opinions  differ.  Defensive 
Industry  spokesmen  insist  that  the  Increase 
in  public  service  programs  antedated  Mr 
MinoWs  arrival  in  Washington,  and  they 
note  wryly  that  TV's  most  popular  show  Is 
now  "The  Beverly  Hillbillies."  Yet  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Minow's  hectoring  prod- 
ded an  industry  too  often  bemused  by  size 
of  audience  and  magnitude  of  profit;  if  there 
was  an  existing  tendency  to  improve  TV,  the 
Chairman's  repeated  salvos  accelerated  the 
pace. 

In  concrete  terms,  Mr.  Mlnow  did  succeed 
In  freeing  channel  13  in  New  York  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  and  the  station  may  yet 
become  the  fiagshlp  of  a  national  educational 
network.  His  advocacy  before  Congress 
helped  win  passage  for  bills  creating  the 
Telster    Corp.,    providing    Federal    help    for 


ARMED  FORCES  DAY 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  May 
18,  Armed  Forces  Day,  symbolizes  the 
reason  for  unification  of  the  military 
services  by  demonstrating  to  the  public 
their  close  working  relationship  in  the 
job  of  maintaining  our  country's  unity 
and  strength.  Together,  the  mUitary 
services  are  responsible  for  enforcing 
our  American  principles  of  world  order 
and  justice.  This  annual  event  gives  the 
people  of  the  world  an  opportunity  to 
view  and  inspect  this  Nation's  defense 
capabilities  and  military  readiness. 

Armed  Forces  Day  is  a  proud  day  in 
Kansas.  Our  six  military  installations 
hold  outstanding  records  to  review. 

There  are  few  career  soldiers  who  have 
not  at  sometime  during  their  career  been 
stationed  at  either  Fort  Riley  or  Fort 
Leavenworth,  two  of  this  Nation's  oldest 
and  largest  Army  posts. 

All  three  of  our  Strategic  Air  Command 
bases— McConnell  Air  Force  Base,  at 
Wichita;  Forbes  Air  Force  Base,  at  To- 
peka;  and  Schilling  Air  Force  Base,  at 
Salina— played  primary  roles  in  jet  air- 
craft and  the  training  of  Air  Force  jet 
pilots. 

Kansas  is  proud  of  her  naval  air  sta- 
tion at  Olathe,  Kans. — a  permanent  in- 
stallation since  World  War  II. 

Since  Armed  Forces  Day  is  really  a 
military  report  to  the  people,  it  is  fitting 
that  the  slogan,  so  symbolic  of  our  na- 
tional policy,  is  "Power  for  Peace." 

It  is  not  inconsistent  that  we  review 
our  military  might  at  the  same  time  that 
a  disarmament  bill  is  pending  before  the 
Senate.  This  only  confirms  our  determi- 
nation to  maintain  a  free  and  peaceful 
world  at  any  cost.  Our  national  policy 
has  always  been,  regardless  of  polit- 
ical leadership,  one  of  peaceful  purpose 
and  intent.  As  leaders  of  the  free  world 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  anything  but  tfee 
best  in  military  preparedness.  All  of  us 
hope  and  pray  for  the  day  when  the  prob- 
lems between  nations  will  be  settled 
across  the  conference  table.  At  this  time, 
however,  this  is  not  possible  with  the 
Communists;  unfortunately,  false  prom- 
ises are  acceptable  in  their  ideology. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  begin  to  consider 
making  reductions  in  our  military 
strength,  we  must  be  certain  that  such 
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action  would  not  insure  eventual  victory 
or  world  domination  for  the  Communists. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  people 
of  Hawaii  Join  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in 
observing  Armed  Forces  Day  Saturday. 
Hawaii  by  history  and  geographic  loca- 
tion occupies  a  unique  role  as  America's 
mid-Pacific  bastion.  We  have  main- 
tained this  role  throughout  more  than 
60  years  of  our  history,  first  as  an  Amer- 
ican territory  and  now  as  the  50th 
State. 

Many  years  before  Hawaii  was  an- 
nexed to  the  United  States.  Lt.  Gen.  John 
McAllister  Schofield,  who  served  under 
General  Sherman  in  the  Civil  War,  vis- 
ited the  monarchy  of  Hawaii  and  sur- 
veyed the  Pearl  Harbor  area  and  other 
locations  in  the  islands. 

Years  later,  when  the  United  States 
was  at  war  with  Spain  and  annexation 
of  the  islands  to  the  United  States  was 
an  important  issue,  General  Schofield 
told  Congress: 

It  Is  obvloxu  that  Lf  we  do  not  hold  these 
Islands  ourselves  we  cannot  expect  the  neu- 
trals In  war  to  prevent  other  belligerents 
from  occupying  them,  nor  can  the  Inhabi- 
tants themselves  prevent  such  occupation. 

In  my  opinion.  It  Is  not  possible  for  any 
trans-Paclflc  country  to  Invade  our  Pacific 
coast  without  occupying  Hawaii  as  a  base. 

When  annexation  was  accomplished 
on  August  12,  1898.  the  United  States 
rapidly  developed  the  islands  into  a  mili- 
tary defense  outpost. 

In  peace  and  war.  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  have  been  the  sentinel  and  mili- 
tary fortress  of  our  country  in  the  Pacific 
basin.  Prom  its  headquarters  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  our  Pacific  command  guards  85.- 
000  square  miles  of  the  globe,  the  largest 
US.  military  command  in  the  world. 
Our  Pacific  Navy  defends  the  largest 
ocean  on  earth.  Under  a  unified  com- 
mand. Navy.  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Ma- 
rine units  based  in  Hawaii  and  else- 
where in  the  vast  Pacific  help  preserve 
the  peace,  not  only  for  the  United  States 
but  for  the  peoples  of  all  those  nations 
in  the  Pacific  basin  seeking  protection 
from  aggression. 

Military  persormel  and  their  families 
are  an  integral  part  of  our  life  in  Hawaii. 
No  American  community.  I  believe,  en- 
joys a  closer,  more  cordial  association 
with  the  military  than  does  the  civilian 
community  of  Hawaii.  In  any  emer- 
gency in  the  Pacific,  the  civihan  com- 
munity of  Hawaii  is  quick  to  respond  and 
to  support  the  military.  No  more  dra- 
matic example  of  such  support  can  be 
cited  than  the  magnificent  manner  in 
which  the  civilian  community  conducted 
itself  during  and  immediately  after  the 
Pearl  Harbor  attack  on  December  7,  1941. 

Many  thousands  of  Hawaii's  people 
have  served  honorably  in  the  past — in 
two  World  Wars  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict— and  now  in  Vietnam  and  wherever 
else  our  security  Is  threatened  in  the 
cold  war. 

We  are  proud  of  the  role  of  Hawaii  as 
the  military  base  from  which  our  gallant 
Armed  Forces  turned  back  the  tide  of 
invasion  during  World  War  n.  The 
mighty  array  of  military  power  that  ulti- 
mately turned  initial  disaster  at  Pearl 
Harbor  into  a  towering  victory  thousands 
of  miles  westward  3^2  years  later  had  its 


inception  and  thrust  from  its  Hawaiian 
base. 

Again.  In  the  Korean  conflict,  our  mili- 
tary power  was  unleashed  from  its  Ha- 
waiian headquarters  to  halt  the  enemy's 
invasion  thousands  of  miles  away. 

In  the  cold  war  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged.  Hawaii-based  forces  have  time 
and  again  been  rushed  to  scattered  fronts 
in  Asia  to  help  stem  aggression  by  land, 
sea.  and  air  in  these  troubled  spots. 

On  this  Armed  Forces  Day.  we  salute 
the  magnificent  service  being  rendered 
by  the  Pacific  Command  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Adm.  Harry  D.  Felt,  and  by 
our  Armed  Forces  all  over  the  globe  who 
serve  to  protect  our  Nation.  As  com- 
mander in  chief,  Pacific,  Admiral  Felt 
has  welded  together  a  unified  mihtary 
force  that  is  skillfully  performing  its  vital 
task  as  guardian  of  the  peace  in  the  vast 
Pacific  and  Asian  world.  The  Pacific 
Command  truly  symbolizes  the  "Power 
for  Peace"  theme  of  the  1963  observance 
of  Armed  Forces  Day. 

So  that  more  Americans  might  become 
acquainted  with  the  story  of  our  fighting 
forces  in  the  Pacific,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  titled  "Teamwork 
Plus  Power."  from  the  April  1963  issue 
of  All  Hands,  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel Information  Bulletin,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Teamwork  Plus 
The  story  of  our  fighting  forces  in  the 
Pacific  sUrts  with  the  alphabetical  designa- 
tion known  to  every  navyman  as  ClnCPac. 
But  most  navymen  are  surprised  to  hear 
that  ClnCPac  Is  not  a  Navy  command  It 
stands  for  Commander  In  Chief.  Pacific, 
and  It  Is  a  vinlfled  command.  In  fact,  geo- 
graphically. It  Is  the  largest  U  3.  military 
command  In  the  world 

Understandably,  because  thl.s  military 
command  encompasses  9<ime  85  million 
square  miles  of  the  earth  a  surface,  most  of 
which  Is  ocean  area.  Its  boss  is  a  navyman. 
ClnCPac  Is  Adm  Harry  Donald  Pelt,  and 
his  Joint  force  Includes  390.000  military  per- 
sonnel— soldiers  of  the  US  Army,  two  Air 
Forces — the  5th  and  13th — composed  of 
1.000  aircraft;  and  two  fleets — the  1st  and 
7th — with  a  total  of  400  ships  and  1.800 
aircraft. 

Major  Army  elements  of  the  Pacific  Com- 
mand are  the  1st  Cavalry  and  7th  Infantry 
Divisions  under  the  US  Eighth  Army  based 
In  Korea,  and  the  25th  Infantry  Division  In 
Hawaii.  The  Marine*  are  represented  by  two 
US  Marine  divisions  and  their  associated 
air  wings — one  Marine  division  on  Okinawa 
and  the  other  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States — and  the  Pleet  Marine  Force 
Headquarters  In  Hawaii. 

CmcPac's  unified  forces  are  a  well- 
balanced,  versatile  team — capable  of  han- 
dling the  many  odd  Jobs  from  fighting 
guerrilla -type  action  In  the  Jungles  and 
mountains  to  border  conflicts  In  which  hard- 
hitting, mobile  aircraft  carriers  and  aviation 
units  are   needed   in  times  of  emergency. 

Their  capabilities  range  from  delivery  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  showing  the  US.  flag. 

Mission  of  the  Pacific  Command  Is  to  de- 
fend the  United  States  from  att.-\ck  through 
the  Pacific  area,  and  to  support  and  carry 
out  US.  national  policy  In  the  Pacific.  This 
Includes  providing  strategic  direction  and 
control  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  assigned 
to  the  area.  The  mission  carries  also  the 
responsibility  for  achieving  successful  mili- 
tary cooperation  with  our  allies  In  Asia  so 
that  their  strength  can  be  Joined  with  our 
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ClnCPac  headquarters  is  at  r.». 
Smith,  on  a  hill  ouUlde  the  cttv  oT^  ^  >«• 
m  the  lush  green  countryside  nr^?*"« 
cmcPac-s  Joint  staff  number.  L^^^ 
tary  personnel  In  a  variety  of  urn?  *^- 
representlng  all  components  of  thT***- 
servlces.  About  half  are  offlcers  h«?^*<' 
seven  flag  and  general  offlcei^  Tk*"  ^ 
malnder   are   enlisted   personnel    '  '*" 

The  history  of  ClnCPac  dates' barv  . 
year  1947,  when  the  forerunner  of  th  ^ 
war  Pacific  Command  was  established  '^" 
of  six  geographical  commands  Tn  .^?°°* 
to  the  Pacific,  there  were  the  B,!^^'^ 
Atlantic.  Caribbean,  Alaskan  and  p^T^ 
ern  Commands  .    ^^  ««• 

Ten  years  later,  with  the  merglruf  q,  , 
rea,  Okinawa,  and  Japan  as  areas  ^nZ^' 
responsibility  of  the  Pacific  commanrt- ^ 
US  forces  ,n  the  Pacific  were^c^n^^tS 
imder  one  commander  In  chief  jj,'* 
same  time.  Individual  service  cotmai,J^ 
m  chief  were  named  for  the  Armrw. 
and  Air  Force,  with  headquarters  In  n.-?. 
along  with   the  unified  commander 

Each  of  these  service  commanden  •«- 
four  stars  and  Is  directly  responslb^^ 
ClnCPac  Location  of  the  hea^uiS«  ^ 
these  commands  In  Hawaii  permits  rt^^T 
ficers  of  all  services  to  meet  personal!.  ,„ 
consideration  of  common  problems  kZ 
within  the  Pacific  unified  command  ttn^ 
ture  are  subordinate  unified  comnundi 
whose  commanders  assist  ClnCPac  In  msl» 
talnlng  the  Joint  defensive  and  deterrwjtrf 
fectlveness  of  the  U  8  Armed  Forces  Imm 
through  the  vast  Pacific  are*  ^^ 

These  are  Commander.  U  S.  Forces  Kant. 
In  Seoul;  Commander.  Taiwan  Defense  Coo 
mand.  at  Taipei;  Commander.  n.S.  Forwi 
Japan,  with  headquarters  near  Tokyo  ud 
Commander.  U.S.  Military  AssUtance  'coa- 
mand.  South  Vietnam.  In  the  Phlllpptne, 
Ryukyus  Islands,  and  the  MarshaU-Bottin 
Island  groups  (MARBOi.  senior  serrlce  aa- 
manders  are  designated  ClnCPac  repreanu- 
tlves.  They  act  as  coordinators  la  m»««i 
concerning  more  than  one  service. 

From  the  Pacific  Command  up  the  la<Mer 
ClnCPac  reports  directly  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  through  the  Joint  Chlef»  of  Stalfia 
Washington.  D  C 

As  ClnCPac.  Adm  Harrey  Felt  wean  » 
number  of  addlUonaJ  bate.  He  reprvMnti 
the  United  States  as  military  adviser  tc 
SEATO— the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organi- 
zation, and  he  holds  a  like  position  wtUi 
ANZUS — the  Australian-New  Zealand-Unltal 
States  Security  Pact 

Through  collective  defense  agreemeca 
such  as  SEATO  and  ANZUS.  as  well  m  Si- 
lateral  treaties  with  IndU-ldual  nation*. 
ClnCPac  defense  commitments  IncludJ 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  tlie  RepubUc  d 
China,  the  Philippines.  Jap.nn.  PakUt«a 
Korea,  and  much  of  continental  southewt 
Asia. 

These  agreements  provide  our  couotiy 
with  the  frlend.<ihlp  and  assistance  of  the 
more  than  300  million  people  of  the  fr« 
nations  of  the  Pacific  area. 

Still  another  hat  for  Admiral  Pelt  M 
ClnCPac  Is  that  of  admlnl.sterlng  the  U5 
military  aid  program  (MAP)  to  Far  Kut 
nations. 

The  program  Is  carried  out  by  military  »• 
Rlstance  advisory  groups  (MAAO'b)  In  Zonk. 
Japan,  the  Republic  of  China,  the  PWllp- 
ptnes.  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Thil- 
land.  In  each  of  these  nations,  US  ofllcen 
and  men  from  every  branch  of  the  serrlct 
act  as  advisors  to  the  foreign  nations'  snned 
forces. 

In  addition,  these  advisers  superrUe  the 
allocation  and  use  of  US  equipment  uA 
supplies  furnLshed  under  the  military  »•• 
slstance  program.  Every  request  for  mllltsrT 
aid  Is  screened  by  MAAO  offlcers  who  »J» 
check  for  economical  and  effective  opentloo 
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^  the  equipment  already  on  hand.  The  pro- 
"Jm,  are  designed  to  give  friendly  nations 
^^^eans  to  provide   for   internal  security 

d  to  provide  for  their  defense  in  the 
!lnt  of  external  aggression.  The  military 
rlstance  program  is  not  a  one-way  street — 
TZ  •  forward  strategy  program.  In  which 
05   defense   begins   In   the   western    Pacific 

1  not  on  the  shores  of  the  United  States. 


demonstrated  ability:  trust  In  their  Judg- 
ment Is  warranted.  Mr.  Kennedy  must  be 
convinced  of  this,  else  be  would  not  have 
asked  Congress  to  keep  LeMay  on  the  Job 
The  President  obviously  was  reluctant  but 
yielded  to  wisdom. 

That  Congress  also  is  convinced  is  certain. 
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NOMINATION    OF    GEN.    CURTIS    E. 
I^MAY  TO  BE  AIR  FORCE  CHIEF  OP 

STAFF 

jir.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
nomination  by  President  Kennedy  of 
Qtn.  Curtis  E.  LeMay  as  Air  Force  Chief 
of  Staff  ha*  niet  with  general  approval 
In  the  Nation,  and  particularly  In 
K&nsas. 

General  LeMay  has  on  occasion  vis- 
ited the  Air  Force  installations  In  our 
State,  and  has  many  personal  friends, 
not  only  at  the  posts,  but  also  among 
our  citizens  In  cities  such  as  Wichita, 
Topeka,  and  Sallna.  which  are  near  the 
Air  FoT(x  installations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks,  an  editorial  entitled  "No  Less 
Than  Best,"  which  was  published  In  the 
Sallna  Journal  on  May  8. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  Less  Than  Best 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN 


Outspoken  Oen.  Curtis  LeMay  has  been 
nominated  by  President  Kennedy  for  an 
iddlUonal  term  as  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff. 
Thl«  ends  speculation  that  LeMay  might 
be  too  independent  to  keep  the  Job  He  has 
not  been  In  total  agreement  with  Secretary 
McNamara  regarding  development  of  new 
»jreraft  to  keep  ahead  of  the  times. 

But  General  LeMay  must  be  considered  the 
ccnapetent  and  trustwo.thy  authority  on 
profeaslonal   requirements. 

He  has  proved  himself  He  was  the  chief 
uchltect  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  the 
mlMlon  of  which  Is  to  deter  possible  aggres- 
ilao  through  a  combination  of  long-range 
bomben  and  Intercontinental  missiles  con- 
itaatJy  ready   for   action. 

Tet  to  Are  In  anger,  but  because  It  Is  pre- 
p»red  to  do  so,  SAC  has  succeeded. 

When  LeMay  was  first  promoted  to  Chief 
rf  Staff,  the  SAC  command  was  given  to 
tlie  »ble  generalship  of  Thomas  Power.  Pow- 
er flew  the  same  course. 

WhUe  differing  In  some  characteristics, 
Oaierals  LeMay  and  Power  are  much  alike! 
They  are  men  of  vigorous  action,  willing  to 
t»ie  advantage  of  change  but  single-minded 
m  tbe'r  objective,  the  ability  to  fight,  to 
Sfht  now  and  to  win.  To  this  end  they 
lave  kept  their  SAC  force  honed  to  a  war- 
iMdy  sharpness. 

If  preparedness  has  any  value  In  the 
preeervatlon  of  peace,  the.se  men  are  exactly 
Uioie  the  Nation  needs  to  run  the  Air  Force. 
"^1  are  at  the  opposite  pole  from  those 
^  believe  that  If  we  let  our  military  mus- 
ia«  go  slack,  our  enemies  will  fade  away. 

But  to  keep  SAC  sharp  and  to  build  Into 
:t  new  weaponry  and  new  vehicles  requires 
awney  in  the  billions.  And  this  Is  the  area 
•or  dispute  at  Washington  where  economy 
MTOcates  argue  that  the  Armed  Forces  could 
!*<  by  for  less. 

The  argument  undoubtedly  Is  true  Insofar 
u  excesses  Ui  contract  profits.  In  stockpiling. 
«w  in  pork-barrellng  are  concerned.  But 
t  tonot  valid  when  It  comes  to  maintaining 
.'/*''*«'c  striking  force  at  the  ready.  Here 
•owe  can  be  no  lesa  than   the  best 

In  their  task  of  seeking  and  maintaining 
•ach    perfection.    LeMay    and    Power    h*ve 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  6  weeks  there  has  raged  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate  a  controversy 
in  regard  to  the  desirability  of  the  two 
draft  treaties  which  the  United  States 
has  tabled  at  Geneva.  Those  draft 
treaties  deal  with  a  proposed  ban  on 
further  nuclear  testing. 

One  of  the  most  vocal  ojjponents  of 
those  treaties  has  been  Representative 
Craig  Hosmer,  of  California.  On  April  4. 
he  directed  to  all  Members  of  the  House 
and  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate  a  letter 
outlining  his  fears  with  respect  to  the 
test -ban  treaty.  In  my  opinion,  his  posi- 
tion was  quite  adequately  rebutted  by 
an  excellent  speech  which  was  delivered 
on  the  floor  of  this  body  by  the  able  ma- 
jority whip,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Humphrey].  However,  that 
speech  received  Uttle  attention  in  the 
press. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  I 
have,  accordingly,  put  together  a  letter— 
which  on  yesterday  we  sent  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  to  all  Members 
of  the  Senate — commenting  on  the  views 
of  Representative  Hosmer.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  the 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mat  15,  1963. 

Deab  Colleagite:  During  the  past  several 
weeks,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
supposed  'InefTectlveness"  of  President  Ken- 
nedy s  draft  treaty  banning  further  nuclear 
testing  made  at  the  test-ban  negotlaUons  In 
Geneva. 

On  April  4,  1963,  Congressman  Hosme*  sent 
a  letter  to  all  Congressmen  and  Senators 
asserting  the  existence  of  a  "big  hole"  In 
our  Inspection  and  identification  proposals 
which,  he  has  said,  would  permit  the  Soviets 
to  cheat  In  perfect  safety.  The  fact  that  the 
Soviets  have  shown  little  disposition  to  ac- 
cept our  proposals,  and  have  In  fact  become 
Increasingly  Intransigent  in  the  negoUatlons 
Is  probably  adequate  rebuttal  In  Itself  Nev- 
ertheless, we  would  like  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  the  facts  upon  which  Congress- 
man Hosmer  apparently  relies,  so  as  to  dis- 
pose of  the  big  hole  theory  once  and  for  all. 

What  the  facts  really  show  Is  that  the  big 
hole  theory  Is  as  empty  and  Insubstantial 
as  Its  name  suggests.  In  a  letter  to  the  Pres- 
ident dated  March  18.  1963,  Congressman 
Hosmer  alluded  to  "an  area  of  at  least  2>/, 
million  square  miles  In  the  Interlcw  of  the 

U.SS.R.— and   probably   twice   that  size In 

which  significant  secret  Soviet  underground 
tests  can  be  carried  on  wholly  without  fear 
of  detection." 

The  scientific  fact  Is  that  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference how  deep  within  the  borders  of  the 
US  S.R.  the  Soviets  try  to  hide  their  tests 
since  "the  detection  capability  Is,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  constant  with  respect  to 
the  distance  from  explosion  to  seismic  sU- 
tlon  in  the  Interval  of  600  miles  to  6,000 
miles.  For  this  reason,  no  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  la  unseen  by  our  seismic  stations  out- 
side the  Soviet  Union." 


That  statement  was  made  by  Dr.  Harold 
Brown,  the  former  head  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission's  Lawrence  Radiation  Lab- 
oratory, and  the  man  presently  In  charge  of 
all  the  Defense  Department's  research  and 
engineering  programs.  It  was  contained  In 
the  administration's  response  to  Congress- 
man Hosmch's  letter  to  the  President  Yet 
so  far  as  is  known,  it  has  never  been  made 
public  by  Congressman  Hosmer. 

Apparently.  Congressman  Hosmer  now 
concedes  that  unlawful  Soviet  tests,  even 
very  small  tests,  could  be  detected  from  out- 
side the  USSR.  But,  he  says,  such  tests 
can  be  be  too  small  to  permit  their  positive 
Identification  by  purely  seismic  means.  This 
it  appears.  Is  the  principal  foundation  for 
his  assertion  that  a  big  hole  exists  in  our 
detection  proposals. 

There  are  two  answers  to  this,  and  both  of 
them  were  made  In  a  letter  sent  to  Congress- 
man Hosmer  by  the  White  House  on  March 
29.     First,  as  Dr.  Brown  pointed  out.  tests  as 
small   as  those  envisioned   by  Congressman 
Hosmer    would    not    provide    a    substantial 
military  advantage  to  the  Soviets.    Not  much 
advance  could  be  made  In  the  field  of  stra- 
tegic weapons,  and  any  Innovations  made  In 
tactical  weapons  would  have  little  effect  In 
altering  the  cold  war  balance.    Second   seis- 
mic detection  would  not  be  the  only  means 
employed    to   uncover   surreptitious   testing 
In  addition  to  on-site  checks,  all  the  other 
facilities  of  Intelligence  would  be  brought 
into   play.     Thvia,    the   Soviets.    In   order    to 
sneak  their  tests  through  the  big  hole  would 
have  to  make  them  so  small  as  to  be  not 
worth  the  very  real  risks  of  being  caught    In 
full  view  of  the  world,  in  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  test-ban  treaty. 

The  net  result  Is  that  there  U  no  big  hole 
Congressman  Hosmer 's  fears  of  the  admin- 
istration's test-ban  proposal  have  no  valid 
basis  in  fact.  The  proposal  Is  for  an  effec- 
tive treaty  which  iiolds  every  reasonable 
prospect  of  reducing  the  risks  Inherent  In  the 
present  freedom  of  both  our  country  and  the 
U.S.S  Jl.  to  test  at  win. 

The  Congressman's  fears  seem  all  the  more 
groundless  In  the  light  of  his  latest  propo- 
sal.   In  a  sharp  turnabout,  he  now  suggests 
that  we  demand  absolutely  no  on-site  Inspec- 
tions whatever,   and  that  we   seek  a   treaty 
banning  all  nuclear  tests  In  outer  space   un- 
derwater, and  In  the  atmosphere,  but  "per- 
mit each   Bide   a   dozen   or   so   underground 
shots  per  year.     We  fall  to  understand  how 
congressman  Hosb«r  can  be  concerned  about 
underground  cheating  under  a  system  that 
provides    for    on-site    Inspections    to    catch 
cheating,    yet    apparently    be    unconcerned 
about   underground   cheating   which   might 
escape   discovery  under   a  treaty  which   did 
not  provide  for  any  on-site  Inspections  at  all 
Sincerely, 

httbert  h.  hxtmphret. 
Joseph  S.  Clark. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  note  also  In  yesterday's 
New  York  Times  an  editorial  entitled 
Saving  the  Test-Ban  Talks"  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows  : 

Savino  thk  Test-Ban  Talks 
In  another  move  to  save  the  5-year -old  nu- 
clear test-ban  talks  from  collapse  and  avert 
another  East-West  testing  race,  the  United 
Stetes  has  now  canceled  the  three  minor 
tests  It  has  scheduled  for  later  this  month 
This  Is  a  wise  and  welcome  decision. 

In  fact,  considering  President  Kennedy's 
determined  efforts  to  reach  a  test-ban  agree- 
ment, the  scheduUng  of  the  tests  In  the 
flrst  place  poses  a  mystery.  It  may  be  ex- 
plicable as  a  compromise  In  the  Infighting 
now  going  on  in  Washington  between   the 
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proponenta  and  opponents  of  new  tests  Fur 
the  benenclal  »clentlflc  value  of  the  teeta 
could  b«  only  minimal;  but  their  adverse 
political  and  psychological  effect  was  bound 
to  be  great. 

Aa  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  USSR, 
promptly  pounced  on  the  tests  to  accuse  the 
United  SUtea  of  starting  a  new  round  In  the 
nuclear  arms  race  The  Sovleta  threatened 
to  retaliate  with  a  massive  test  series  of  their 
own.  which  they  are  suspected  of  already  pre- 
paring. The  cancellation  of  our  tesu  de- 
prives them  of  any  propagandlstlc  pretext 
for  resuming  theirs 

But    cancellation     la     not    enough      Even 
more    determined    efforts    are    necessary    to 
break  the  present  deadlock.     President  Ken- 
nedy has  found  new  and  powerful  support  In 
such   an  effort  from  27  distinguished   scien- 
tists, Including  three  Nobel  laureates      They 
have   Issued   an  appeal   to   Congress  and   the 
public    to    back    a   test-ban    treaty    as    being 
In    the    beat    Interests    of    the   United    States 
and  of  world  peace.     They  urge  as  does  this 
newspaper,   that   the  risk  of   continuing   the 
arms  race  without  a  test-ban  treaty  is  con- 
siderably  greater   than    the   risk   that   a   ban 
might    be    violated    by    secret    teetlng      For 
such    a    treaty    would    stop    Immediately    all 
aboveground  tests,   and  though  some  uncer- 
tainty might  remain  regarding  underground 
tests,  these  have  been  found  of  lesser  military 
value     Detection  technique*  are  already  such 
as   to   make   it    too   risky    for   the   Soviets   to 
cheat.     The  treaty  might  not  last,  but  as  long 
as  It  lasts.  It  would  leave  our  nuclear  deter- 
rent capacity  Intact,  reduce  the  8pe«d  of  the 
armament   race,    help    to   Inhibit    the   spread 
of  nuclear  arms,  reduce  the  likelihood  of  nu- 
clear war  and  prevent  further  lethal  fallout. 
Other  scientists,  of  course,  and  moat  mili- 
tary men  disagree.  Including  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.     They  argue  that  further  testa  are 
necessary  to  perfect   our  defensive   weapons. 
In  particular  an  antimissile  nUsslle  In  which 
a  Rusalan  breakthrough  could  neutralize  our 
whole    nuclear    arsenal      Also    the    Russians 
must  still   clarify  the  methods  of  the   three 
inapectlona  they  are  ready   to  admit       Many 
issues  are  still  to  be  resolved,   but  the  stakes 
are  too  high  for  either  side  to  let   the  talks 
end  In  failure. 

Mr.  CLARK.     The  editorial  is  not  en- 
tirely   accurate    because    it    makes    the 
statement  that  a  great  many  scientists 
and  most  military  men  disaRree  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  President  of  the 
United   States  in  the  draft   treaties  he 
has  tabled  at  Geneva     It  is  true  that  a 
very  few  scientists,  headed  by  Dr.   Ed- 
ward  Teller,   do   object.     But    the   vast 
majority   of   scientists   are   not   of   that 
view.    It  is  true  also  that  some  military 
men  object.     But  I  point  out  that  the 
committee   of  principals  which  recom- 
mended    to    the    President    the    draft 
treaties   which   he   proposed   at   Geneva 
consisted  of  not  only  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Chief  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament     Agency,     but     also     the 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  Secretary  of  Defense.     So  the 
treaties    which    the   President    proposes 
have  received  the  approval  of  the  heads 
of  all  the  worlds  agencies  in  the  protec- 
tive arm  of  our  Government 


This  organization,  as  I  understand,  has 
enjoyed  tax-exempt  status  since  1926 
The  fellowship  professes  the  application 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  principles  of 
our  common  Judeo-Chrlstian  heritage 
to  problems  of  the  social  realm.  It  sup- 
ports peace,  disarmament,  racial  inte- 
gration, and  universal  brotherhood, 
among  other  goals.  The  IRS  found  that 
its  principal  purposes  were  the  preven- 
tion and  abolition  of  war.  and  disarma- 
ment, particularly  m  nuclear  weapons. 
In  revoking  its  tax-exempt  status,  the 
IRS  ruled  that  the  fellowship's  purposes 
were  not  religious;  that,  in  effect,  the 
fellowship  was  an  action  organization 
because  its  goals  could  be  achieved  only 
through  legiflatlon. 

Mr  President,  quite  frankly  this  rul- 
ing strikes  me  as  being  nothing  less  than 
absurd  on  Its  face.  It  is  militant  secu- 
larism run  wild.  It  is.  in  effect,  the 
judgment  of  Caesar  that  only  in  Caesar's 
realm  can  one  find  the  pathways  to 
peace.  I  daresay  this  would  come  eis  a 
shock  to,  among  others.  Pope  John.  who. 
If  the  IRS  Is  right,  just  recently  wasted 
15.000  words  on  the  subject  of  peace 
through  spiritual  dedication. 

One  does  not  have  to  agree  with  the 
position  of  the  fellowship  on  social  issues 
to  stand  up  for  its  right  to  bring  religious 
principles    to    bear   on    their   resolution. 
Legislation  alone  has  never  solved  any  of 
mankind's  great  problems,  and  it  never 
will.     If   the   IRS   ruling  stands,  and   I 
trust  it  will  not.  it  will  provide  the  Gov- 
ernment with  the  means  to  damage  or 
destroy  any  religious  body  with  whose  ob- 
jectives in  the  social  realm  it  is  not  In 
sympathy     And  speaking  as  a  lawyer,  in 
my   judgment    the   IRS   has    added    an- 
other error  to  the  patchwork  of  unreason 
engrafted  on  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Fortunately,  there  is  a  bright  sign  In 
the   picture      We  are   a   government   of 
laws,  not  men,  and  throughout  our  his- 
tor>',  sooner  or  later  the  Contrress  or  the 
courts  set  it  straight  that  a  bureaucrat 
is   only   the   law's   temporary    .ustodian. 
not  its  owner.     If,  as  the  fellowship  has 
announced,   it  will   pursue   its  remedies 
to  the  end  of  the  judicial  line,  I  am  con- 
fident justice  will  be  done.     I  certainly 
hope  so.  for  the  sake  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans and  their  spiritual  leaders  who  de- 
voutly believe  that  the  road  to  peace  lies 
not  alone  in  pieces  of  paper  called  trea- 
ties and  laws,  but  also  in  the  moral  teach- 
ings of  religion  implanted  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men  everywhere. 


May  j^ 


Another  amendment  would  nuiHf, 
the  progress  which  has  be«i  mlS  ■" 
fairly  reapportion  Stat*  leglauSSf  ^ 
cannot  conceive  of  the  logicTfTa!  ' 
rights  movement  which  l«  dedl^S^f 
the  destruction  of  the  mast  bS?^^ 
ise  of  a  republic— fair  reDrw*T,r?"* 
of  the  people.  '^P"»enUUon 

The  third  amendment  would  n*»r», . 
tribunal  of  State  court  judges  tn  * 
turn  decisions  of  the  US  Supreme  r^" 
This  would  destroy  the  inde^n?^ 
and  authority  of  the  Supreme  rJ!** 
How  can  those  who  so  often  deS 
against  tampering  with  the  ConaUtmS 
seriously  suggest  a  step  which  would  fi° 
ever  prevent  the  Supreme  Court  frl 
exercLslng  the  role  in  which  It  was  r^ 
by  the  Founding  Fathers-a  roir^ 
coequal  branch  of  the  Federal  Oovpt„' 
ment.  ^^v^eni. 

The  cause  of  States  rights  would  h. 
much  better  served  if  those  who  IJZ 
pushing  these  radical  proposals  wouS 
devote  their  energies  instead  to  fuimw 
the  guarantees  in  the  present  Constitu 
tion  There  would  be  no  occasion  for 
either  the  Supreme  Court  or  any  oth^r 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  Z 
lead  in  the  fight  for  equal  protecUon 
fair  representation,  and  due  procea  if 
the  States  were  exercising  their  own  re 
sponsibilities  in  these  areas.  There  cm 
be  States  wrongs  as  well  as  8Ut« 
rights,  and  it  would  be  well  for  those  who 
are  eagerly  attacking  the  Supreme  Court 
to  consider  more  objectively  the  gross 
failure  of  many  of  our  States  to  respect 
cither  the  letU>r  or  spirit  of  the  Con«u- 
tution. 

Fortunately,  the  Founding  Fathers 
showed  great  wisdom  in  providing 
against  the  easy  alteration  of  the  Con- 
sltution  None  of  the  amendments  hu 
obtained  anywhere  near  the  two-third* 
approval  of  the  States  required  for  their 
consideration  at  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. It  is  a  safe  prediction  that 
these  propo.sals  will  ultimately  find  their 
way  into  the  same  trash  can  of  rejected 
attacks  on  the  Supreme  Court  as  the 
proposals  to  impeach  the  Chief  Justice, 
to  pack  the  Court,  and  to  subject  the 
Courts  decisions  to  review  by  Congress 

The  threats  to  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem are  becoming  more  ingenious,  but 
our  added  experience  in  dealing  with 
them  makes  me  confident  that  we  will 
bo  able  to  ward  off  this  latest  assault. 
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REVOCATION  OP  TAX-EXEMPT  STA- 
TUS OP  FELLOWSHIP  OF  RECON- 
CILIATION 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent Internal  Revenue  Service  ruling  re- 
voking the  tax-exempt  status  of  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  raises  some 
very  interesting  questions. 


ATTACKS    ON   CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  the 
organized  effort  now  underway  to  over- 
haul the  Constitution  is  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  refusal  of  many  of  those  who 
holler  loudest  about  States  rights  to  do 
anything    about    States    responsibilities. 

One  amendment  would  substitute  for 
the  present  method  of  amending  the 
Constitution  a  system  under  which  the 
State  representatives  of  an  estimated  15 
percent  of  the  population  could  change 
the  fundamental  law.  Under  the  guise 
of  strengthening  the  rights  of  the  people, 
this  would  subject  the  liberties  of  180 
million  Americans  to  the  whim  of  a  small 
fraction  of  the  population. 


THE    TENNESSEE    VALLEY 
AUTHORITY 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr.  President, 
tomorrow.  May  18.  1963.  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  our  times,  will  be  30 
years  old. 

It  came  into  being  at  the  bottom  of 
the  great  depression  in  1933.  At  that 
time  its  critics  called  it  a  socialistic  plot, 
a  gigantic  boondoggle  that  would  drain 
millions  of  dollars  from  the  Treasury, 
and  the  plaything  of  starry-eyed  vision- 
aries. Despite  the  criticism  leveled 
against  it  and  the  millions  of  dollars 
spent  to  defeat  this  meaaure.  the  Con- 
gress created  the  TVA  in  1933.  It  is  » 
happy  personal  recollection  that  as  Con- 


^ssn&n  at  large  from  Ohio  I  voted  for 
Su  great  legislative  proposal. 

TVA  can  never  be  taken  for  granted. 
The  enemies  of  pubUc  power  and  be- 
,,"ers  in  special  interests  to.  private 
utility  corporations  are  alert  to  discredit 
and  finally  destroy  TVA.  Before  the 
rongress  created  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  this  great  river  with  its  trib- 
.iturles  rising  in  the  mountains  of  North 
rarolina  of  Tennessee,  and  of  Virginia, 
not  only  flowed  through  the  foothills  of 
Tennessee  but  also  northward  to  meet 
tiie  Ohio  River  in  Kentucky  and  west- 
ward to  meander  across  the  sun-baked 
fields  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  finally 
ioining  the  Mississippi  on  its  southward 
course  to  the  gulf .  Before  TVA.  this  river 
was  dark  with  the  precious  cargo  it  car- 
ded—the fertile  soil  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley— to  be  washed  away  and  wasted 
in  the  sea. 

Today.  30  years  later,  its  success  is  an 
acknowledged  fact.  It  is  one  of  the 
gre&i  achievements  of  the  New  Deal  era. 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was 
charged  with  the  major  responsibility 
for  41,000  square  miles  constituting  the 
drainage  basin  of  the  turbulent  Tennes- 
see River  with  its  past  record  of  violent 
destructive  floods.  In  1933  the  people  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley  were  among  the 
most  impoverished  in  the  Nation.  They 
were  barely  able  to  scratch  a  living  from 
the  land  and  the  future  for  thepiselves 
and  their  children  appeared  hopeless. 

Now,  the  river  itself  has  been  brought 
under  control  and  the  disastrous  floods 
are  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  $285  mil- 
lion Invested  in  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  flood  control  facilities  have 
prevented  an  estimated  $456  million  in 
damage.  Protected  land  consequently 
has  Increased  In  value  an  estimated  $150 
million. 

Until  TVA.  water  transportation  was 
an  occasional  thing  on  the  Tennessee 
River.  Today  over  13  million  tons  of 
goods  traverse  the  improved  channel,  ac- 
counting for  over  2  billion  ton-miles 
annually.  This  commerce  is  still  ex- 
panding and  the  original  locks  are  being 
enlarged  to  accommodate  the  expected 
future  growth.  Over  $21.5  million  an- 
nually is  saved  In  transportation  costs 
by  shippers  utilizing  this  marvelous 
waterway. 

Industries  attracted  by  the  availability 
of  water  and  low-cost  transportation 
have  brought  investment  in  factories  and 
other  facilities  estimated  to  represent  an 
investment  of  more  than  $850  million. 
Prom  the  original  power  facilities  in- 
herited from  the  Muscle  Shoals  project 
the  TVA  has  grown  to  a  great  system  of 
48  dams  and  10  steam  plants  with  elec- 
tric power  generating  capacity  of  nearly 
12  million  kilowatts.  Over  3 '2  million 
kilowatts  of  additional  generating  ca- 
pacity is  under  construction  and  a  1.1 
million  kilowatt  plant  is  projected  for 
the  near  future. 

Electric  energy  from  these  plants  sup- 
plies low  cost  power  in  an  area  of  80.000 
square  miles,  furnishing  light,  heat,  and 
energy  for  homes  and  industry.  No 
longer  Is  the  Tennessee  Valley  a  de- 
pressed and  underdeveloped  wasteland. 
The  TVA  region  today  is  a  river  basin 
'■hich  has  been  transformed  into  a  chain 


of  beautiful  and  useful  lakes.  It  is  in- 
habited by  a  prosperous,  Industrious, 
busy  population  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
their  labor  and  the  proceeds  from  the 
region's  newly  developed  economy.  It  is 
a  pillar  of  strength  to  the  economy  of  the 
Nation. 

TVA  power  had  a  mighty  impact  on 
the  war  effort  during  World  War  II.  It 
supplied  power  to  operate  the  great  Al- 
coa plants  and  the  Oak  Ridge  atomic 
energy  plant  as  well  as  the  many  other 
industries  which  mushroomed  In  the 
valley  and  were  converted  to  war  pro- 
duction. The  atom  and  the  hydrogen 
bombs  were  developed  years  earlier  be- 
cause of  TVA.  Today  nearly  one-half  of 
TVA's  power  is  used  by  defense  plants. 
It  is  having  a  decisive  influence  on  our 
space  programs. 

TVA  has  pioneered  in  development  of 
new  and  better  fertilizers  for  the  Na- 
tion's farmers.  The  new  products  and 
processes  which  have  been  developed  are 
made  freely  available  to  private  indus- 
try and  are  largely  responsible  for  in- 
creased productivity  of  farms  in  many 
sections  of  the  country. 

The  vast  chain  of  lakes  with  a  water 
surface  of  600,000  acres  and  10.000  miles 
of  shoreline  created  by  TVA's  many 
multiple-purpose  dams  has  been  the  lo- 
cale of  a  vast  investment  amounting  to 
$141  million  in  recreational  facilities  of 
every  sort.  In  1962  over  11  million  peo- 
ple visited  the  area.  Sometime  this  sum- 
mer it  is  anticipated  the  150,000.000th 
visitor  will  arrive.  In  1933  recreation  as 
we  know  it  today  was  virtually  unknown 
and  its  importance  not  realized.  Today 
TVA's  facilities  have  served  as  models 
for  many  of  the  Nation's  great  reser- 
voir projects  as  well  as  furnishing  recre- 
ation for  millions  of  Americans  annually. 

Malaria  was  a  major  problem  in  the 
area  in  1933;  today  it  is  unknown,  elimi- 
nated by  methods  developed  and  em- 
ployed by  the  TVA  with  an  amazing  de- 
gree of  success. 

In  these  30  years  industry  has  been 
attracted  to  the  TVA  area.  The  agricul- 
tural population  has  decreased  by  one- 
half  while  those  engaging  in  manufac- 
turing have  increased  by  150  jjercent. 
Manufacturing  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
increased  by  75  percent  in  the  same 
period.  Manufacturing  income  has  in- 
creased over  12  times  during  the  30  years 
of  TVA's  existence.  Although  not  con- 
ceived as  a  military  project,  TVA  is  in 
the  forefront  in  the  development  of 
atomic  weapons,  missiles,  vital  light 
metals,  and  new  chemicals.  In  fact, 
three-fourths  of  TVA's  power  output 
goes  to  defense  and  defense-related  in- 
dustries. 

TVAs  pioneering  work  in  electric 
power  has  brought  electricity  to  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  consumers.  One  home  in 
four  is  heated  by  electricity  where  none 
was  before.  Three  percent  of  the  farms 
in  the  entire  Tennessee  Valley  in  1933 
were  connected  for  electric  service.  To- 
day. 95  percent  of  the  farms  use  elec- 
tricity in  their  homes  and  in  their  bams. 
Drudgery  has  been  taken  from  the  lives 
of  farm  women;  indeed,  before  TVA, 
residents  of  the  valley  were  fortunate  to 
have  enough  money  to  purchase  coal  for 
their  kitchen  stoves.  Each  year  the 
Tennessee   Valley    Authority   reports   a 


profit  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
some  of  the  cheapest  electricity  in  the 
land,  TVA  has  established  a  yardstick 
for  the  cost  of  electricity  and,  as  a  result, 
people  in  Ohio  and  adjoining  States  have 
benefited  by  millions  of  dollars  of  savings 
each  year  for  electricity  in  homes  and 
business. 

TVA  has  done  considerable  work  with 
forestry.  Research  and  conservation 
practices  have  been  of  such  value  as  to 
stimulate  forest-based  industry  to  the 
point  where  It  is  a  $500-mlllion-a-year 
enterprise  employing  over  50,000  people 
in  the  TVA  region. 

The  TVA  is  not  a  mammoth,  dictato- 
rial monopoly  as  some  of  its  diehard 
critics  still  claim.  It  has  cooperated  in 
many  ways  with  the  State  and  local 
governments  as  well  as  private  industry 
in  research  and  in  development  of  the 
region's  natural  resources. 

This  magnificent  experiment  of  25 
years  duration  is  recorded  in  many  thou- 
sands of  homes  and  farms  in  the  instal- 
lation of  stoves  and  washing  machines, 
refrigerators  and  freezers,  milking  ma- 
chines, pumps,  water  systems  and  hay 
driers,  and  in  the  increased  use  of  elec- 
tricity by  people  in  many  States  of  this 
area.  I  voted  for  the  TVA  on  every  roll- 
call  and  after  30  years  hail  this  as  the 
realization  of  the  dream  of  energy  made 
abundantly  available  to  lighten  the  hours 
of  people's  toil,  to  brighten  the  time  of 
their  leisure,  and  to  strengthen  our  Na- 
tion and  our  Nation's  defense. 

State  and  local  planning  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  pioneer  efforts  of  TVA 
and  today  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  is 
everywhere  apparent.  Attempts  to  crip- 
ple TVA  have  always  been  met  with  vio- 
lent and  successful  protest  by  the  people 
of  the  area  whose  Lives  it  has  so  en- 
riched. 

After  30  years  it  is  beyond  reason  to 
question  the  success  and  value  of  TVA. 
It  is  a  monument  to  the  successful  efforts 
of  all  participants,  to  the  memory  of 
Senator  George  Norris  of  Nebraska  who 
fought  so  valiantly  to  preserve  the  valley 
for  the  common  good  of  all  its  people, 
and  to  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
who  made  it  possible  for  Senator  Norris' 
dream  to  become  a  reality.  It  was 
President  Roosevelt  who  added  his  vision 
to  George  Norris'  concept,  and  the  statute 
creating  TVA  was  passed  and  approved. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  April  22,  1963,  there  appeared  an  out- 
standing column  by  the  very  able  jour- 
nalist. Bill  Gold,  entitled  "Yesterday's 
Radicals  Look  Tame  Now"  in  which  he 
describes  how  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  have 
transformed  our  thinking  on  conserva- 
tion within  the  short  period  of  30  years. 
I  commend  this  to  my  colleagues  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Yesterdat's  Radicals  Look  Tame  Now 

Heaven  only  knows  why  a  thing  like  this 
should  stick  in  my  mind.  But  I  remember 
rather  clearly  the  apprehension  engendered 
when  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was 
first  proposed.  At  the  time,  I  waa  working 
for  the  Springfield  (Ohio)  News.  Its  circu- 
lation area  is  a  pretty  good  cross  section  of 
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America.  Springfield  Um't  too  big.  or  too 
smaJl.  It  dependa  heavily  on  agriculture, 
but  It  also  has  a  good  balance  of  commerce 
and  Industry  So  the  comments  I  heard  were 
probably  reasonably  representative  of  typical 
American  reaction. 

At  beat  the  TVA  scheme  was  viewed  with 
doubt.  At  worst.  It  was  a  socialistic  plot, 
a  gigantic  boondoggle  that  would  drain  mil- 
lions from  the  Treasury  but  would  be  too 
bogged  down  In  red  tape  to  produce  anything 
of  value.  Those  Irresponsible  radicals  up 
there  In  Washington  who  had  never  met  a 
payroll  seemed  determined  to  mismanage  the 
Nation  Into  bankruptcy  before  FDR's  first 
term  ran  out. 

Well.  Congress  created  the  TVA  In  1933 
In  spite  of  these  widespread  forebodings. 
And  now,  after  only  30  years,  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  change  in  our  viewpoint  We 
have  seen  the  wisdom  of  husbanding  our 
natural  resources  on  a  regional  scale  We 
have  seen  the  benefits  of  programs  to  reduce 
flood  damage.  Improve  navigation,  generate 
electricity,  provide  for  recreation,  handle 
waste  disposal  with  a  minimum  of  pollution, 
and  to  produce  adequate  water  supplies  for 
Irrigation  and  for  both  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial use 

I  describe  the  change  In  our  viewpoint  as 
"remarkable"  because  30  years  Is  a  relatively 
short  time  for  s^gh  a  vast  shift  In  popular 
opinion.  Howe*«pi^B|»lnlons  do  change  with 
the  times,  and  c^e  generation's  radicals  can 
look  pretty  tame  to  some  succeeding  gen- 
eration. 


COAL:    CHALLENGE  AND  RESPONSE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  President,  most  visi- 
tors to  the  State  of  Wyoming  are  at- 
tracted by  the  beauty  of  our  mountains 
and  the  vast  sweep  of  open  space  that 
characterize  the  West.  However,  if  they 
could  look  under  the  surface  of  that 
beautiful  scenery  they  would  find  re- 
sources just  as  important  to  our  State  in 
the  concentration  of  many  different 
types  of  minerals. 

Among  the  primary  minerals  that  con- 
tribute to  Wyoming's  wealth  is  coal.  My 
State,  Mr.  President,  has  121  billion  tons 
of  coal  reserves.  In  fact  41  percent  of 
the  State  is  underlaid  with  coal.  How- 
ever, in  recent  years  Wyoming's  coal  in- 
dustry has  been  hard  hit  by  the  con- 
version to  other  fuels  on  the  part  of 
railroads,  heating  plants,  and  similar 
fuel  consumers. 

In  the  face  of  this  decline.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  coal  industry  has  determined 
to  retain  its  place  in  the  sun  and  as  an 
indication  of  that  determination  I  would 
cite  an  article  in  the  May  15.  1963.  issues 
of  Forbes  magazine  entitled  "Coal:  Chal- 
lenge and  Response." 

This  article.  Mr.  President,  tells  the 
story  of  an  old  industry  fighting  for  new 
life  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Coal:    Challenge  and  Response 
Threatened  with  extinction,  the  coal   In- 
dustry managed  to  survive.     In  fighting  for 
survival   It  grew  lean  and  tough.     Now  coal 
may  be  poised  for  a  real  comeback. 

Arnold  J.  Toynbee,  the  British  philoso- 
pher-historian, conceives  of  human  history 
as  a  dynamic  process  of  challenge  and  re- 
sponse. In  simplest  terms.  Toynbee  believes 
nations  that  face  a  hard  life  tend  to  grow 
stronger  than  those  which  have  a  relative- 
ly easy  time.  Apply  the  Toynbeean  hypoth- 
esis   to    economics    and    you    get    a    pretty 


fair  description  of  the  position  of  the  coal 
Industry  today:  Some  of  the  very  factors 
that  produced  coal's  prolonged  agony  have 
toughened  the  Industry  to  the  point  where 
It  Is  probably  ready  for  an  ImporUnt  come- 
back. 

THOSE    LOST    JOBS 

As  an  employer  of  labor,  of  course,  coal 
can  never  again  be  what  It  once  was  To- 
day there  are  only  136.000  working  miners, 
down  from  400.000  In  1945  Where  coal  sup- 
plied half  the  US  energy  needs  18  years 
ago.  It  now  has  only  22  percent  What  hap- 
pened was  that  coal  was  challenged  by  fuels 
that  were  cheaper  to  extract,  such  as  oil 
and  natural  gas.  Coal  was  handicapped  by 
the  high  proportion  of  labor  it  required. 
Mining  a  ton  of  coal  In  1945  required  about 
13  man-hours  of  labor— and  then  the  rail- 
roads, another  high-labor  Industry,  had  the 
Job  of  bringing  the  coal  to  market 

Coal  had  to  meet  this  challenge  or  perish 
Thus  It  was  that  coal  became  one  of  the 
first  major  Industries  to  automate.  Today 
the  pick  and  the  dynamite  charge  have  given 
way  to  fantastic  continuous-mining  ma- 
chines that  literally  chew  coal  from  the  face 
of  a  mine  The  shovel  has  been  displaced 
by  voracious  loading  machines  that  gobble 
up  coal  with  lobster-like  claws  and  dump  It 
Into  shuttle  cars  Pushbutton  miners  cork- 
screw their  way  Into  narrow  coal  seams 
where  men  cannot  squeeze. 

Perhaps  most  remarkable  of  all,  however. 
Is  the  fact  that  mechanization  of  the  mines 
was  acompUshed  with  the  full  blessings  of 
John  L  Lewis'  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  The  UMW  was — and  Is — a  tough, 
fighting  union.  But  under  Lewis  It  was  real- 
istic as  well  It  realized  that  136.000  well- 
paid  Jobs  were  better  than  none  at  all 
The  cost  for  all  this  was  high.  Between 
1947  and  1962,  for  example.  Consolidated 
Coal  Increased  Its  output  by  about  10  per- 
cent, but  Its  net  Investment  In  plant  and 
equipment  nearly  quadrupled. 

Still  the  results  have  been  almost  unbe- 
lievable Today  It  takes  on  average  Just 
one-half  a  man-hour  to  mine  a  ton  of  coal. 
The  really  efficient  coal  mines  can  produce 
coal  at  the  mine  mouth  for  less  than  they 
could  15  years  ago;  about  $4  54  a  ton  to- 
day versus  about  tS  then  Yet  the  coal 
miners  who  sttll  have  Jobs  earn  $3  1 1  an 
hour  versus  11  84,  15  years  ago 

This  cost  cutting  was  literally  a  matter  of 
survival  The  price  of  coal  at  the  mines  was 
recently  6-pcrcent  lower  than  In  1950  Pro- 
duction, moreover,  was  18  percent  lower  The 
coal  business.  In  other  words,  was  being  de- 
flated In  the  midst  of  general  inflation.  And 
yet  In  1962.  the  major  coal  companies  all 
operated  comfortably  In  the  black.  An  Im- 
pressive showing,  to  say  the  least.  Automa- 
tion, no  matter  how  cruel  It  was  to  the  mine- 
workers,  had  been  the  salvation  of  a  major 
industry. 

LATENT  HEAT 

The  five  largest  coal  companies  last  year 
netted  $85  million  before  taxes  on  a  com- 
bined sales  volume  of  113  million  tons  of 
coal  These  profits,  while  modest  enough, 
were  quite  an  accomplishment  considering 
the  depressed  prices  and  depressed  output. 
With  the  fat  thus  trimmed  away,  the  In- 
dustry's profit  potential  could  well  be  explo- 
sive A  10-percent  increase  in  the  delivered 
price  of  coal  could,  for  example,  more  than 
double  pretax  net. 

Not  that  any  such  10-percent  price  boost 
Is  In  immediate  sight.  But  certainly  coal's 
long  decline  seems  over  The  coal  Industry 
Is  today  in  at  least  as  good  a  position  to  sup- 
ply the  future  growth  of  U  S  energy  require- 
ments as  any  other  Its  830  billion  tons  of 
mineable  reserves  are  the  largest  anywhere 
in  the  world  and  comprise  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  total  US  fuel  resources.  By  con- 
trast, the  US  recoverable  oil  and  natural  gas 
reserves  are  equal  to  Just  18  billion  tons  of 
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Most  Intriguing  of  all  Is  the  potenti.i  .  . 
these  reserves  The  US  Bureau  of  W^"^ 
figures  an  average  ton  of  coal  in  th^J??* 
is  worth  about  25  cents;  most  coaf^ 
panles  carry  their  reserves  at  onlvi 
fraction  of  thU  amount.  Pituton  for  **^ 
pie,  showed  a  book  value  per  coniinfm*^* 
of  $42  49  at  the  end  of  1962.  B^^^ 
conservative  25-cent  figure,  it  had^  ^ 
serves   worth   over   »270   per   share  "' 

Of  course,  the  industry's  ability  to  t« 
late  these  rich  reserves  Into  higher  ^^ 
remains  to  be  demonstrated  But  It  i  ** 
such  a  distant  possibility  as  it  seemed  w 
few  years  ago.  In  fact,  VB  coal  conrm^  * 
tion  has  actually  Inched  upward  bv  6  r-T^**" 
since  1959.  And  today  there  Is  conK' 
evidence,  as  the  main  body  of  the  ntonJ,^ 
gests.  that  future  gains  will  be  even  ereltf." 
Having  adapted.  In  good  Toynbeean  f^,* 
to  a  tough  challenge,  coal  today  ^^' 
highly  leveraged  for  profit,  and  full  of  b^' 


MR.  MINOW'S  RATING 
Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  ia  with 
real  and  deep  regret  that  I  note  the  re^ 
ignation  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Pedenl 
Communications  Commission.  Mr  New 
ton  Minow.  As  a  Member  of  the  Senat* 
and  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  I  have  had  many 
occasions  to  watch  Mr.  Minow  in  action. 
And  these  observations  of  his  activltieg 
have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
have  had  a  rare  and  unusual  individual 
in  the  public  service  in  Washington  and 
that  life  in  the  Capital  City  will  not  be 
the  same  without  him. 

In  the  first  instance  Mr  Minow  U  an 
exceedingly  capable  administrator  and 
managed  the  affairs  of  a  large  and  com- 
plex agency  with  efflciency  and  dispatch. 
But  more  Important  than  that,  Ui. 
President,  Newton  Minow  made  the  p». 
lie  aware  of  the  problems  in  the  com- 
munications field  and  of  their  great  stake 
in  their  proper  solution.  In  the  field  of 
television  his  one  phrase — "a  vast  warte- 
land  ■  is  perhaps  the  most  often  quoted 
saying  in  the  industry  and  it  has  caused 
both  the  Industry  and  the  public  to  take 
a  closer  look  at  content  and  program- 
ing of  the  Cyclops  of  the  living  room. 
The  American  public  Is  more  than  capa- 
able  of  correcting  abuses  in  the  use  of 
the  public  trust  and  the  changes  we  have 
seen  in  television  in  recent  months  and 
the  future  improvements  that  I  am  con- 
fident will  come  are  due  in  large  measure 
to  Mr.  Minows  determination  that  the 
public  will  be  well  served  by  those  pos- 
sessing access  to  the  airways. 

On  another  subject.  Mr.  Minow  was  i 
determined  and  effective  advocate  of  the 
administrations  proposal  to  create  the 
Telstar  satellite  communications  system 
and  in  my  estimation  made  a  major  con- 
tribution to  devising  a  workable  proposal 
and  demonstrating  its  merit  to  the  world. 
Mr  President.  Newton  Minow  is  one  of 
those  unusual  men  of  talent  and  dedica- 
tion who,  throughout  history,  have  pro- 
vided leadership  in  government  when  It 
was  needed  most.  He  has  set  new  sights 
for  the  public  and  Its  government  and 
has  pointed  the  way  to  Increased  prog- 
ress for  the  citizens  of  the  Nation.  We 
all  owe  to  him  our  gratitude  and  thanks 
for  a  Job  well  done. 
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An  editorial   in    today's    Washington 
post  presents  an  excellent  summary  of 
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Minow's    accomplishments    In 
and  I  ask  unanimous  con 


Newton 

Washington,  and  I  ask  unanimous  coi 
sfnt  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
""here  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


was 

65  follows: 


Mb.  Minow's  Rating 


The  story  Is  told  that  after  he  had  sworn 
.._   ...„^„.    President   Kennedy   said 

J, i,c=w  - "Newt,  we  expect  you  to 

do  something  about  getting  better  television 
shows."  The  record  discloses  that  Mr   Minow 


..n  Newton  Minow, 
in  an  earnest  aside 


shows.       1'"^   .v^v..  ^  „.„^.^^„    w..„v  ....      .„wiuw 

has  done  Just  about  everything  the  laws  al- 
--  encourage  a  change  of  scenery  on  the 


low  to  e-  . 

screen   that   he    called    "a    vast    wasteland 
1  2  years  as   Chairman   of  the   Federal 
lunlcatlons  Commission,  Mr.  Minow  has 


in  his  2 

Coinin nil". »>■•"•"'  ^  ••  •""  ■  "»i>»<jv»  iioo 

tauie  the  quality  of  broadcasting  a  national 
— ...     ThiB    will     surelv     eiiarant.p«>     htm     o 


issue.  This  will  surely  guarantee  him  a 
ilgh  rating  for  service  on  a  scale  more  exact- 
ing than  that  employed  by  Trendex. 

\  gifted  controversialist,  Mr  Minow  showed 
a  'gre&t  zest  for  combat  and  a  skill  with 
phrases  that  forced  broadcasters  to  recon- 
sider their  responsibilities  to  the  public.  The 
laws  do  not  permit  the  FCC  to  act  as  a  cen- 
sor, but  thpy  do  not  prevent  the  Chairman 
from  speaking  his  mind.  Mr.  Minow  left  no 
doubU  about  his  views  on  the  dreary  pro- 
grams and  caterwauling  commerolals  that 
constitute  so  much  of  TV's  "Bland  Old 
Opera." 

How  much  effect  did  his  campaign  have  on 
broadcasting?  Opinions  differ.  Defensive 
industry  spokesmen  insist  that  the  increase 
in  public  service  programs  antedated  Mr. 
Minow's  arrival  in  Washington,  and  they 
note  wrjly  that  TV's  most  popular  show  Is 
DOW  "The  Beverly  Hillbillies."  Yet  there  Is 
DO  doubt  that  Mr.  Minow's  hectoring  prodded 
an  Industry  too  often  bemused  by  size  of 
audience  and  magnitude  to  profit;  If  there 
was  an  existing  tendency  to  Improve  TV.  the 
Chairman's  repentcu  salvos  accelerated  the 
pace. 

In  concrete  terms.  Mr.  Minow  did  succeed 
in  freeing  channel  13  In  New  York  for  edu- 
cauonal  purposes,  and  the  station  may  yet 
Ixcomethe  flagship  of  a  national  educational 
network  His  advocacy  before  Congress 
Selped  win  passage  for  bills  creating  the 
Telstar  Corp  .  providing  Federal  help  for  ed- 
uctUonal  stations,  and  requiring  set  manu- 
facturers to  build  all-channel  receivers  be- 
ginning on  June  1.  1964.  Under  his  chalr- 
manahlp,  the  FCC  authorized  tests  of  pay 
TV.  tightened  up  reviewing  procedures  for 
Ilcenae  renewals,  and  for  the  first  time  moved 
fJectlvely  into  regulation  of  Interstate  tele- 
phone rates— the  new  «i  long-distance  rate 
U  a  product  of  his  efforts. 

This  record  sets  an  exacting  standard  for 
•.he  new  FCC  Chairman.  E.  -William  Henry  a 
roung  Commissioner  who  also  appears  to  be- 
:ieve  In  energetic  leadership  "The  idol  of 
majority  approval,"  Mr.  Henry  said  recently 
must  not  be  worshiped  by  the  network^ 
to  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  public's 
need  for  variety  and  the  creative  artist's  need 
•or  an  outlet  for  his  talents."  Under  Chalr- 
Mn  Henry,  and  fortified  by  the  antitrust 
bukground  of  Lee  Loevlnger.  who  has  left 
,t*  i^i'^'^*:  ^^P»'-t'"^"t  to  fill  the  vacancy  on 
i«  It.  ,..  Commission  should  be  faithful 
wiu  ultimate  sponsor— the  American  pub- 


TO  BATTLE  REDS.  EDUCATE  WELL 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Binningham  News  has  recently  pub- 
^ed  a  series  of  interpretive  articles 
prepared  by  members  of  the  Auburn  Uni- 
'frslty  faculty  and  staff.  The  articles 
jreon  current  affairs.  I  had  the  oppor- 
"iwty  to  read   the  outstanding   article 


written  by  Dr.  Robert  C.  Anderson    ex- 
executive  vice  president  of  Auburn. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Anderson's  timely  and  inspiring  article, 
"To  Battle  Reds.  Educate  Well."  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record! 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

To  Battle  Reds,  Educate  Well 
(By  Dr.  Robert  C.  Anderson) 
Almost  200  years  ago  Thomas  Jefferson 
warned  that  "eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price 
of  liberty."  In  America  today  we  still  enjoy 
the  basic  freedom  for  which  Jefferson  and 
our  Founding  Fathers  valiantly  fought.  But 
we  may  question  whether  we  have  fully 
obeyed  Jefferson's  warning  to  remain  ever 
alert  to  danger.  Twice  within  this  century 
threats  to  our  liberty  and  that  of  freedom- 
loving  men  everywhere  have  caught  America 
napping.  And  now  we  face  the  threat  of 
International  communism  with  a  goodly 
proportion  of  our  population  unaware  of 
the  extent  of  the  danger. 

The  threat  of  International  communism 
demands  excellence  throughout  our  educa- 
tional systems  from  kindergarten  through 
the  postgraduate  level.  Our  cold  war  has 
many  fronts. 

To  preserve  our  cherished  liberty  we 
must  meet  and  match  or  defeat  the  Com- 
munists: First.  In  a  battle  of  Ideas  for  the 
minds  of  the  uncommitted  people  of  the 
world;  second,  In  a  psychological  warfare  In 
which  they  seek  to  spread  and  we  to  de- 
stroy the  concept  of  "better  Red  than  dead"- 
third.  In  an  unending  race  In  scientific 
and  technological  advancement;  fourth  In 
the  battle  of  diplomats  at  the  United  Nations 
and  at  capitals  throughout  the  world;  fifth 
In  the  warfare  of  Infiltration  and  subversion' 
and  sixth,  In  a  competitive  struggle  for  eco- 
nomic development  at  home  and  for  foreign 
markets  abroad.  It  is  the  very  complexity 
of  this  struggle  that  demands  excellence 
throughout  the  entire  course  of  American 
education. 

EDUCATION     A     MUST 

Every  improvement  made  in  instruction 
research,  and  extension  of  the  pure  and  ap-' 
piled  sciences,  the  humanities  and  the  arta 
Is  another  advance  In  democracy's  struggle 
against  the  totalitarianism  that  international 
communism  seeks  Education  must  help 
train  the  workers,  the  soldiers,  for  each  of 
the  fronts. 

An  educator  has  a  very  special  responsibil- 
ity—to  give  his  or  her  best  In  the  classroom 
In  fighting  effectively  for  the  preservation  of 
our  liberties.  A  university's  obligation  and 
abilities  for  combating  communism  directly 
He  chlefiy  In  the  battle  of  ideas.  Even  the 
FBI  has  no  Illusions  that  communism  can  be 
destroyed  by  Investigation,  prosecution  or 
conviction  of  Communist  Party  leaders  The 
FBI  has  said  that  the  bigger  Job  lies  with  the 
free  world's  Intellectuals— the  philosophers 
the  thinkers,  the  professors  and  scientists' 
scholars,  and  students.  These  are  the  ones' 
who  can  and  must  convince  men  that  com- 
munism Is  evil. 

Education  on  this  front  should  take  place 
In  the  classroom  where  studies  In  depth  en- 
able the  student  to  see  for  himself  the  men- 
ace of  communism.  Professors  in  economics 
history,  political  science,  geography,  socloll 
ogy,  and  education  at  our  universities  should 
be  and  are  devoting  a  significant  proportion 
of  one  or  more  courses  to  direct  study  of  one 
or  more  phases  of  communism  and  Its  Impli- 
cations for  the  free  world.  However  this  Is 
not  enough.  New  and  very  specific  courses 
are  needed,  with  educators  In  a  position  to  do 
some  pioneering  In  fighting  communism  with 
knowledge. 

PHOBE    FOR    WEAKNESS 

Education's  purpose  Is  not  merely  to  dem- 
onstrate the  danger  of  communism  but,  more 
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importantly,  to  prepare  leaders  to  combat  It. 
To  fight  communism  most  effectively  we 
must  approach  the  battle  In  the  same  way 
that  our  scientists  fight  Insects  and  disease. 
We  must  probe  for  weaknesses  from  every  an- 
gle—from that  of  philosophy,  psvchologv 
history,  economics,  and  soclologv  In  a  real 
contribution  to  the  fight,  profe^ors  cannot 
merely  pass  along  what  others  have  discov- 
ered; they  must  search  for  new  knowledge 
themselves  and  Inspire  their  students  to  do 
the  same. 

Since  World  War  II.  the  Communists  have 
far  outstripped  us  In  winning  uncommitted 
people.  They  have  done  so  in  large  measure 
because  they  have  taken  the  trouble  to  studv 
those  people  more  thoroughly  than  we  have 
They  have  resorted  to  subversion,  but  they 
have  developed  the  knowledge  to  make  sub- 
version work  most  effectively.  Without  re- 
sorting to  subversion,  America  can  use 
knowledge  Just  as  effectively  to  win  such  peo- 
ples to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Not  one  university,  not  all  universities  and 
colleges,  not  even  all  educational  institutions 
at  all  levels  can  win  the  struggle  with  inter- 
national communism  alone.  But  education 
Is  crucial  in  that  struggle.  Former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  Elvis  Stahr  once  said  "I 
am  convinced  that  world  peace,  and  perhaps 
the  actual  survival  of  mankind,  will  ulti- 
mately depend  on  the  manner  In  which  we 
today  educate  the  citizen,  and  leaders  of 
tomorrow." 


I^ORWEGIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  May 
17  will  mark  the  149th  anniversar>  of  the 
signing  of  the  Constitution  of  Norway 
Rich  traditions  in  freedom  have  de- 
veloped in  Norway  from  a  Ion-,  struggle 
for  mdependence.  which  was  effectively 
realized  May  17.  1814.  with  total  separa- 
tion from  Sweden  in  1905. 

I  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  oc- 
casion to  note  Norwegian  contributions 
to  American  life  and  our  common  alli- 
ance in  defense  of  the  ideals  of  freedom 

Norwegians,  faced  with  an  unsolvable 
agricultural  problem  due  to  shortage  of 
land  and  a  fall  in  the  world  price  of  com 
had  the  sense  of  adventure  to  start  life 
m  a  new  country.  Emigration  to  the 
♦u  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^'^s  nothing  new.  but  in 
the  half  century  before  the  First  World 

JJ^n'finn^J^^''^^^  '^  P^^^'  '^'^^^  almost 
700.000  Norwegians  making  the  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic. 

Most  of  these  pioneers  left  their  chief 
mark  on  the  new  world  in  Dakota  terri- 
tory. Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  In  1910 
the  U.S.  census  returns  showed  that  Nor- 
wegians were  the  most  closely  concen- 
trated nationality  in  the  Union  and 
Norwegian,  the  language  of  the  smallest 
independent  people  in  Europe,  ranked 
ninth  m  the  number  of  its  users  n 
America. 

fv^f^TT"'-? 'i°"  ^  ^^^  contribution  which 
the  Umted  States  has  benefited  from 
Norwegian  hard  work  and  Norwegian 
cultural  and  political  ideas,  the  economy 
of  Norway  gained  from  the  capital  which 

A>!.,rTn^/'''  ^^"^  ^°"^^  ^  relatives. 
About  400  persons  a  year  came  back 
from  America  with  experience  as  well 
as  savings. 

Norwegian  Lutheran  churches  were 
rapidly  set  up  in  America.  Norwegians 
took  an  mterest  in  some  other  Protestant 
faiths,  an  interest  which  also  made  It- 
self felt  in  Norway. 

Norway  and  the  United  States  share  a 
spirit    of    independence,    dedication    to 
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freedom,  and  a  sense  of  national  respwn- 
aibility.  The  Norwegian  settlers  who 
bought  land  in  the  United  States  under 
the  Homestead  Act  displayed  the  sense 
of  initiative  which  has  made  our  country 
great. 

Today  Nor-^ay  and  the  United  States 
defend  the  Ideals  of  freedom  in  a  common 
alliance.     In  the  thinkinp  of  Norwetrians 
the  idea  of  an   Atlantic  Alliance  dates 
back  much  earUcr  than  the  formation  of 
the  North  AUantic  Treaty  Organization 
in  1949.     Our  common  traits  as  demo- 
cratic and  peace-loving  peoples  made  this 
a  natural  idea  as  early  as  the  Second 
World  War.     Trysrve  Lie.  a  distinguished 
Norwegian    and    citizen    of    the    world, 
stressed  in  December  1940  that  ••The  At- 
lantic does  not  divide  as,  on  the  con- 
trary it  unites  us,"  and  a  year  latt-r  he  set 
his  Atlantic  Alliance  within  the  frame- 
work of  a    'community  of  nations." 

The  Norwegian  Crovemment-m-pxile 
actively  promoted  the  formation  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Trygve  Lie  became 
Its  first  Secretary-General.  But  Norway 
and  the  United  States  agreed  that  a 
Western  military  alliance  would  be 
needed  if  the  aims  of  the  world  body  were 
to  be  realized.  •We  intend  to  continue 
our  existence  as  a  Western  democracy." 
the  Norwegian  Foreign  Minister  Haivard 
Lange  said  in  Oslo  in  1948.  and  the  North 
AtlanMc  Treaty  was  signed  a  year  later 
Today  NATO  binds  15  Western  nations 
to  regard  a  military  attack  on  one  of 
them  as  an  attack  upon  all. 

As  we  celebrate  the  149th  anniversary- 
of  Norwegian  independence,  we  salute 
the  Norwegian  people  all  over  the  world 
as  well  qualified  as  ever  to  pioneer  stormy 
and  uncharted  seas. 


THE  FIRST  HALF 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
leading  editorial  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Progressive  gives  a  thoughtful  and 
temperate  analysis  of  the  first  2  years 
of  President  Kennedy's  administration. 

It  touches  on  aspects  of  our  current 
political  situation  which  are  increasingly 
being  discussed  in  private  in  somewhat 
similar  terms  but  have  as  yet  come  little 
into  the  open. 

Those  of  us  who  want  to  support  the 
President's  program,  at  least  In  almost 
all  of  its  aspects,  feel  a  sense  of  frustra- 
tion at  times  when  some  of  that  pro- 
gram's most  desirable  declared  purposes 
are  not  equally  materialized  in  the 
achieved  result. 

In  any  event,  I  recommend  this  edi- 
torial's reading  to  my  colleagues  in  both 
the  Senate  and  House,  as  well  as  in  the 
executive  branch  urging  their  reflection 
upon  it.  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  tliis  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

As  President  Kennedy  embarked  on  the 
second  half  of  his  term,  the  prospects  for 
enactment  of  a  New  Frontier  program  of  leg- 
islation did  not  impress  us  as  being  at  ail 
hopeful.  The  stultifying  rules  of  Congress, 
which  make  a  mockery  of  majority  rule,  and 
the  domination  of  committees  by  ancient 
hacks  enthroned  by  seniority,  re-jlster  two 
strikes  against  such  a  program  before  the 
battle  begins. 


The  third  strike  ral^ht  well  come  from  the 
President  himself.  The  evidence  U  persua- 
sive that  for  all  his  good  Intentions,  ex- 
pressed In  some  of  the  finest  public  prose 
since  Winston  Churchill.  Mr  Kennedy  will 
continue  to  call  retreat  and  settle  for  weak- 
;us-w.iter  compromises  on  most  of  the  mAjor 
issues  confronUng  the  NaUon. 

Last  year  the  Presidents  state  of  the 
Union  message  rang  with  the  summons  to 
action  for  a  progressive  program,  but  within 
48  hours  most  of  the  highly  placed  Wash- 
ington correspondents  were  tipped  off  not 
to  expect  too  much  because  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive was  prepared  to  settle  for  a  great  deal 
less  than  he  had  proposed.  This  year,  the 
mocd  of  defeatism  settled  in  even  earlier— 
before  the  state  of  the  Union  address. 

■Mr    Kennedy,  for  example,  told  a  nation- 
wide   television    audience    in    nUd-December 
that  he  did  not  really  expect  to  do  much  bet- 
ter with  his  program  In  1963  than  he  had  In 
1962.  which  was  hardly  a  vintage  year      This 
Is  not  ex.ictly  the  kind  of  Inspirational  battle 
call  one  would  expect  from  a  commander  In 
chief   about   to  send   his   liberal   forces   Into 
con)b.U    on    Capitol    Hill.     But    even    more 
revelatory  of  the   President's  mood   was  his 
comment  In  a  key  passage  of  that  TV  pro- 
gram: "There  Is  no  aense  In  raising  hell  and 
then  not  being  successful.     There  Is  no  sense 
putting   the   Presidency  on   the   line  on  an 
Issue  £uid  then  being  defeated  '" 

This  Is  the  heart  of  our  quarrel  with  the 
President— his  reluctajice  to  fight  unless 
assured  of  success.  It  Is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  author  of  "Profiles  in  Cour- 
age can  minimize  so  completely  the  long- 
run  effects  of  a  struggle  that  la  nobly 
conceived,  no  matter  how  great  the  odds  or 
how  distant  victory  may  seem  at  first.  It  Is 
equally  difficult  to  understand  how  so  keen 
a  student  of  history  as  Mr  Kennedy  can 
escape  the  conclusion  written  In  all  our 
history — that  the  relentlesi  "raising  of  hell" 
over  the  years,  often  with  no  Immediate 
hope  of  success,  ultimately  produced  all  the 
progressive    legUlatlon    we    have    today. 

The  La  Follettes.  who  founded  the  Pro- 
gressive. George  W  Norrls.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  raised  a 
great  deal  of  heU  in.  their  time.  They  were 
called  radicals,  and  Socialists,  and  worse, 
but  the  great  achlevemenu  of  our  century 
In  the  field  of  progressive  acUon  stand  as 
monuments  to  the  militant  crusades  they 
waged— without  Insisting  on  the  Immediate 
success  which  Mr.  Kennedy  asks  as  a  guar- 
antee. 

Those  who  had  hoped  that  the  Kennedy 
administration  would  commit  Itself  fully 
to  the  struggle  to  amend  the  archaic  and 
paralyzing  rules  of  Congress  were  doomed  to 
disappointment. 

Tlie   President  did   let   It    be   known   that 
he   would    like  to  have   the   membership   of 
the    ail-powerful    House    Rules    Committee 
^maintained    at    15.    the    same    as    last    year, 
^stead  of  the  12  members  who  constituted 
the     committee     before     1962.     The     House 
obliged    him.   but  In  choosing  to  make   Uae 
Issue  on  such  narrow  grounds,  the  President 
failed  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem.     He 
was    engaging,    said    Americans    for    Demo- 
cratic  action.   In  "a  political   pillow   fight." 
The    15-raember    House    Rules    Committee 
proved   almost   as   obetructionist   In    1962   aa 
had  its  12-meraber  predecessor  In  1961.    Last 
year  the  enlarged  committee  strangled  more 
than  a  score  of  adnUnlstratlon  bUU.  includ- 
ing such  major  measures  as  those  providing 
for  Federal  aid   to  educaUon,  housing,  civil 
rights,  youth  employment,  mass  transporta- 
tion, and  migratory  labor. 

The  administration  made  no  effort  to 
secure  adoption  of  the  21-day  rule,  a  far 
more  effective  procedure  for  curbing  the 
tyrannical  power  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
This  reform,  employed  with  considerable 
success  In  the  l»4»-50  session,  would  have 
enabled  the  chairmen  of  various  oommittees 
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to    c«Ul    up    measures    which    h*rf  k 
proved    by    the    appropriate    c^,„.     "  H>- 
which  were  subsequently  bott^^''*'  "Xrt 
Rules  Committee.  ^       "^**'  "P  by  ^ 

Olven     this    background     th*.    iv 

st.ite  of  the  Union  message  to  Cn„  **<■> 
the  country  came  as  no  surpnL*^** 
again,  a  superbly  phrased  cnl..  ■»• 
soaring  rhetoric  conveyed  a  m  JT  ^  '«• 
need  and  historic  challenge  but  r  h  "^^ 
he  proposed  fell  far  short  of  hi,  rl*  ^'^^ 
cations.  ^  °^^  »pecu. 

The  President,  for  example  .rw, 
quently  of  t*,e  compelling  n^H  '^  *'^ 
every  child  "to  the  fullest  eLn,*^"'"* 
capacity,  from  grade  school  through  L*!  ^ 
school."  Today,  he  pointed  ouT.*^'^''»'* 
mated  4  out  of  every  lo  gtnrt«„.  ***»• 
fifth  grade  will  not  even  flnl..h  hLh  Jk  "^^ 
and  this  is  a  waste  we  cann„t  affoM  .?^^ 
there  Is  nothing  in  the  President,  »  ^"^ 
to  Indicate  that  he  was  prepared  I,  r*^ 
at  last-for  the  pn^^m  ^t^:^,^^^^- 
education  that  he  proposed  a  vp^T  ^ 
again  last  year-and  allowed  to  dH  «?.*^ 
a  struggle.  *ltfcom 

Mr   Kennedy  was  almost  as  reticent  i«  ,v 
critical  field  of  civil  rights      His  only Uli' 
comment   wa.i  the  assertion   that    ■th/Tf 
to  vote  in  a  free  American  election  mj^^ 
be  denied  to  any  cltlaen  on  the  ero,^  ^ 
his  race  or  color."     In  this  cen^n'JS  If 
Tersary  year  of  the  Emancipation  KJw 
tlon.  the  administration  IsVledeed^i? 
Its  party  platform  to  first-step  de^rr^ 
in  every  school  district  In  the  &Tt 
President  Ignored  this  clear-cut  comm  "n«^ 
to  action  and  subsUtuted   a  platitude 

President  Kennedy  placed  the  princfmi 
emphasis  of  his  program  on  tax  rWS 
and  tax  reform  Both  are  wortl^'S* 
Th.e  proposed  tax  cut  of  «i.i  5  billion  tathm 
annual  steps  between  now  and  1965  mZ 
measurably  lubricate  a  sluggish  naoS 
economy  which  now  leaves  5> ,  pe^^, 
the  total  work  force  unemployed  an dTs  L 
cent  of  our  pUnt  capacity  either  unuwd  » 
only  partially  used.  The  right  kindTt^ 
reform  could  achieve  greater  equality  of  bu 
burdens  by  plugging  some  of  the  liphote 
Which  currently  permit  bUllons  of  doiS^ 
to  escape  taxation  through  special  Ui  prtn- 
leges  for  a  favored  few. 

But  while  the  objectives  of  the  Ux  pro- 
gram are  sound  enough,  there  U  crave  daMw 
that  the  Presidents  overriding  emphaTToD 
this  phase  of  his  pn^gram  may  make  casusl- 
ties  of  the  social  measures  on  his  modtst 
shopping  list.  Just  as  his  obsessive  prw- 
cupatlon  with  the  trade  and  tariff  measurt 
last  year  seemed  to  reduce  the  admlnL«-,-». 
tlon's  capacity  to  fight  effectively  along  other 
and  equally  Important  fronu. 

ThU  concern  was  deepened  by  what  'Jht 
President  had  to  say  in  his  state  of  tiit 
Union  message  on  spending  for  the  new  flac?.: 
year.  To  win  congressional  voles  for  hla  ur 
reduction  he  sought  to  appease  the  oppo- 
nenU  of  spending  by  promising  to  cut  noo- 
defense  appropriations  below  prevalllnj 
levels.  The  budget,  he  said,  will  allow  'for 
needed  rises  In  defense,  space,  and  flied 
Interest  charges."  but  U  will  hold  "toUl  ei- 
pendltures  for  all  other  purpose*  below 
this  year's  total."  To  do  this,  he  added  will 
call  for  '•the  reduction  or  postponement  ol 
many   desirable   pro-ams" 

All  this  seems  to  us  a  far  cry  from  the 
New  Frontier  to  which  Mr.  Kennedy  »um- 
moned  us  so  eloquent'y  In  1960  Hla  requ«t 
for  Increasing  military  appropriation*  to 
>53  bUUon— at  a  time  when  our  capscitT 
for  nuclear  overkill  is  staggering — and  hli 
decision  to  demand  the  reduction  or  post- 
ponement of  many  dcslmble  progranu  fo: 
all  other  purposes — at  a  time  of  greet  »c- 
clal  and  educational  need — might  hire 
sounded  more  credible  coming  from  » 
Dwlght  Elsenhower  or  a  Richard  Nixon  tfis-i 
from  the  man  who  denounced  them  for  com- 
promising with  human  needs. 
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What  has  happened  to  the  John  F 
,dy  of  the  New  Frontier?     We  don't  pi 


Dfdy 


Ken- 
pretend 


know  Perhaps  nothing.  He  has  always 
^med  s  curious  blend  of  clashing  quall- 
"^^  man  who  enjoyed  equally  radical 
"hTwrlc  and  conservative  action. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  first 
in  the  Presidency,  Marquis  Chllds. 
^  ^'  ot  the  most  seasoned  of  Washington 
°°Lspondent8.  wrote  In  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
f^ich  that  the  President  has  shown  a 
^tery  of  the  politics  of  personality,  ma- 
"^uver  and  power.  The  missing  Ingredient 
m  the  'political  mixture,  he  went  on.  attrlb- 
ihe  Judgment  to  those  close  to  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Is  conviction.     "One  of  the  ablest 

d  most   loyal    of   his   lieutenants    on    the 

^,, ..  ^-rote  Chllds.  "put  It  this  way:  'It's  true 

h  t  the  conviction  somehow  doesn't  come 

Uirough.'  '■ 
But  Mr.  Kennedy's  loyal  lieutenant  who 
Chllds'  confidant  went  on  to  make  an- 
*Uier  point  that  we  regard  as  supremely  slg- 
niflcsnt.  '"Vou  have  to  say  this,  too,"  he 
aid  '"There  Is  no  opposition  from  the  left 
of  center.  The  only  active,  crusading  force 
in  the  political  picture  comes  from  the  radi- 
cal right.  That  makes  the  President's  Job  all 
the  h.irder  " 

It  l8  not  true  that  there  Is  no  opposition 
from  the  left  of  -enter.  Exhibit  -i:  The 
ProgTesslve  Exhibits  B  through  Z:  the  host 
of  other  publications  and  organ^atlons 
which  have  expressed  critical  Judgment  of 
some  or  many  of  the  President's  policies. 
What  1»  true  Is  that  the  critics  have  not  been 
able  to  put  so  many  divisions  In  the  field — 
to  borrow  Stalin's  Jeering  reference  to  the 
Pope — as  Time,  and  Life,  and  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  and  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  and  the  American  Medical 
AMoclatlon. 

ThU  absence  of  effective  thunder  from  the 
'e.'i  does  not  absolve  President  Kennedy  for 
the  blame  that  Is  his  for  heeding  the  clamor 
from  the  right.  But  given  the  hard  fact  of 
I  P.eaident  who  responds  to  the  politics  of 
power,  the  liberal  forces  of  America  are 
equally  if  not  more  responsible  for  the  plight 
of  progresslvlsm.  They  may  be  saddened  If 
not  dismayed  by  his  retreat  from  the  New 
Frontier  program,  but  their  Instinctive  sense 
of  loyalty  leadft  them  to  protect — through 
their  silence  or  half-hearted  apologies — the 
man  who  defeated  Nixon  and  succeeded 
Elsenhower.  This,  we  believe.  Is  a  false  and 
lelf-defeating  form  of  loyalty  The  Presi- 
dent himself  has.  made  It  clear  he  would  wel- 
rocne,  and.  Indeed,  might  be  able  to  move 
forward  more  affirmatively,  If  there  were  more 
i-id  more  sustained  pressure  from  progres- 
ilres. 

The  liberals,  moreover,  are  largely  leader- 
1(«  Potential  leaders  like  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey. Walter  Reuther.  Adlal  Stevenson,  and 
tester  Bowles  feel  they  are  Immobilized  by 
their  participation  In  or  closeness  to  the 
Kennedy  administration.  The  net  result  Is 
to  provide  a  degree  of  surface  plausibility  to 
the  President's  loyal  lieutenant  who  com- 
plained "there  Is  no  opposition  from  left  of 
center  '•  And  this.  In  turn,  explains  how  Mr. 
Kennedy  could  con^dently  begin  the  second 
half  of  his  term  on  a  far  more  conservative 
theme  than  t^^e  o-e  he  Invoked  when  he  as- 
•umed  the  powers  of  the  Presidency  2  years 
*PD  It  Is  unrealistic  to  expect  any  change 
so  long  as  so  many  liberals  remain  5:nent  out 
of  pirty  lo'-aitv.  or  resnect  for  the  President, 
"r  some  not'on  that  he's  better  than  Nixon 
would  have  been  or  Rockefeller  may  be. 

Wh,it  Mr  K°n'>Pdy  nerds  most  of  all— and 
foncelvably  might  relish— Is  to  have  the 
liberal  forces  of  the  Nation  emerge  from  their 
.'oxholeg  of  silence  and  demand  of  the  power- 
conscious  President,  that  he  reread  and  act 
'>n  the  platform  on  which  he  was  elected. 
Por  If  he  win  not  arouse  the  people.  It  Is  up 
■-0  the  liberals  to  give  the  President  a  crusade 
"«  can  lead. 


SUGGESTIONS   FROM   A   WEST 
COAST    COLUMNIST 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  outstanding  columns  regularly  car- 
ried in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald -Examiner 
is  written  by  George  Todt.  well-known 
west  coast  columnist  and  radio  commen- 
tator. The  opinions  of  George  Todt 
cover  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  but  in- 
variably arc  registered  in  favor  of  a  great 
and  growing  America  dedicated  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  our  basic  constitutional  con- 
cepts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  typical 
samples  of  George  Todt's  columns  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  with 
the  hope  that  other  editors  and  colum- 
nists will  join  the  expanding  family  of 
observers  and  opinion  makers  who  find 
something  that  is  right  about  America 
and  who  lend  encouragement  to  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  those  basic 
principles  which  have  made  us  great  and 
kept  us  strong. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  columns 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

An  Atheist  Speaks 

(By  George  Todt) 

"I    have    never    made    but    one    prayer    to 

God,  a   very   short  one:    'Oh   Lord,   make  my 

enemies  ridiculous."     And   God   granted    It." 

Voltaire  letter,  1767. 

What  kind  of  citizens  are  they  who  have 
worked  themselves  overtime  to  see  that  Amer- 
ican boys  and  girls  may  not  pray  In  our 
schools? 

I  have  wondered  often  at  what  must  pass 
through  the  minds  of  extremists  who  would 
denv  such  an  expression  of  religious  liberty 
to    itlds. 

Recently  while  browsing  through  the 
April  12  issue  of  Life  magazine,  I  came  ujxin 
a  series  of  pro-and-con  letters  around  the 
article  beginning  on  page  63,  entitled  "No 
Bible  In  the  Schools?" 

One  of  the  letters  was  by  a  principal  In 
the  case  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

I  think  It  Is  Important  that  all  my  readers 
should  know  the  Inner  motivations  of  one 
who  opposes  prayer  In  the  schools.  Here  Is 
the  letter  as  It  appeared  without  change  by 
me.  Judge  Its  revealing  contents  for 
yourself: 

A   PRINCIPAL 

"Sirs:  I  am  a  principal  In  one  of  the  cases 
now  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
cerning reading  of  the  Bible  and  prayer  reci- 
tations In  the  public  schools. 

"The  atheist's  position  (I  am  that  Mary- 
land atheist  you  mentioned)  Is  one  arrived 
at  after  considerable  study,  cogitation  and 
Inner  search.  It  is  a  position  which  Is 
founded  In  science.  In  reason  and  In  a  love  for 
fellow  man    rather  than   In   a  love  for  God. 

"We  find  the  Bible  to  be  nauseating,  his- 
torically Inaccurate,  replete  with  the  ravings 
of  madmen.  We  find  God  to  be  a  sadistic, 
brutal,  and  a  representation^  of  hatred,  ven- 
geance. We  find  the  Lord's  prayer  to  be 
that  muttered  by  worms  grovelling  for  mea- 
ger existence  in  a  traumatic,  paranoid  world. 

"This  Is  not  appropriate  untouchable  dicta 
to  be  forced  on  adult  or  child.  The  business 
of  the  public  schools,  where  attendance  Is 
compulsory.  Is  to  prepare  the  children  to  face 
the  problems  on  earth,  not  to  prepare  for 
heaven — which  Is  a  delusional  dream  of  the 
unsophisticated  minds  of  the  Ill-educated 
clergy. 

WHO'S    WELL-EDUCATED 

"Fortunately,  we  atheists  can  seek  legal 
remedy  through  our  Constitution,  which  was 
written  by  deists  (not  Christians)  who  had 
enough    of    religion    and    wanted    to    grow 


toward  freedom  from  It,  not  enslavement  In 
It." 

The  woman  who  wrote  the  letter  signed  It 
and  her  picture  appears  on  the  first  page  of 
the  series  of  letters.  Anyone  who  wants  It  can 
look  It  up  In  the  April  12  Issue  of  Life.  No 
need  for  publicity  from  me. 

FULL  OP   HATE 

My  purpose  In  showing  such  an  amazing 
letter  to  my  readership  is  to  indicate  the 
vast  hatred  of  religion  which  Is  In  the  heart 
of  this  person.  I  will  not  condemn  her; 
but  perhaps  she  has  condemned  herself— 
and  what  she  stands  for  now. 

Actually,  the  American  Republic  was  not 
created  to  serve  as  a  refuge  for  people  who 
hated  God,  but  the  other  way  around.  Why 
should  our  Supreme  Court  support  this  kind 
of  outrageous  thinking?  Are  the  Justices 
aware  of  the  outlook  of  this  woman?  Let's 
wonder  If  they  have  read  the  letter,  too. 


A  Man  From  Phoenix 
(By  George  Todt) 

"Some  are  born  great,  some  achieve  great- 
ness, and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
'em"  (Shakespeare,  "Twelfth  Night,"  act  II, 
scene  5) . 

The  question  whether  Senator  Barry 
GoLDWATER,  of  Arlzona,  will  run  for  the 
Presidency  In  1964  Is  a  speculative  matter 
that  has  not  been  determined  yet  by  the 
principal  himself. 

I  discussed  the  subject  with  him  when  he 
was  in  L06  Angeles  15  days  ago.  He  had  not 
closed  the  door  on  anything.  His  attitude  Is 
one  of  watchful  waiting.  At  the  appropriate 
time,  he  will  make  his  decision. 

Barry  is  not  being  coy.  He  Is  simply  using 
Ills  head. 

He  is  not  required  to  make  any  commit- 
ment at  this  time  and  has  no  Intention  of 
being  stampeded  into  hasty  action  before 
he  Is  ready. 

no  tricks 

Being  a  man  of  principle,  he  will  keep 
faith  with  the  people  of  Arizona — and  will 
resort  to  no  subterfuge  or  trick  to  get  on  the 
ballot  again  If  he  tries  for  the  presidential 
nomination  and  It  Is  unsuccessful. 

Therefore,  he  must  weigh  his  future  plans 
most  carefully  so  that  his  decision  will  be 
the  correct  one.  Which  means  he  will  wait 
until  all  the  facts  and  factors  are  In  to  be 
counted.    That  time  Is  not  now. 

GoLDWATER  did  not  specify  the  exact  time, 
or  deadline,  he  has  set  for  himself  in  this 
matter.  He  Indicated  that  he  Intended 
merely  to  watch  the  future  as  It  unfolded — 
and  would  be  guided  by  his  reason. 

It  could  be  by  the  end  of  this  year  or  the 
early  part  of  the  next  one.  Who  knows? 
Barry  has  the  happy  faculty  of  calling  his 
own  shots  and  does  not  allow  well-meaning 
friends — or  otherwise — to  prod  him  Into  ill- 
considered  action.  I  have  great  confidence 
In  his  Judgment. 

BARRY    TOPS    POLL 

My  point  In  revealing  this  conversation 
with  the  Senator  Is  to  place  at  rest  some 
wishful  thinking  and  Inspired  speculation 
from  the  portion  of  the  mass  communica- 
tions media  which  has  a  superliberal  tinge. 

Some  of  these  little  people  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  convince  all  who  will  buy  their 
specious  nonsense  that  Goldwater  Is.  in 
effect,  counting  himself  out  of  the  race  In 
1964 — which   is  simply  not   the  case. 

The  man  from  Phoenix  actually  believes 
that  it  is  much  too  early  to  declare  himself 
either  way  as  yet.  To  do  so  would  be  bad 
timing  now. 

NO    PRODDING 

I  know  he  was  very  pleased  to  learn  of 
the  tremendous  vote  of  confidence  given  him 
recently  by  tire  rank  and  file  of  the  power- 
ful Republican  Associates  of  Los  Angeles 
County.  In  a  luncheon  poll,  400  Indicated 
him  as  their  choice  for  party  standard  bearer 
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In  1964.  There  were  425  present  at  the 
count. 

These  people  represented  the  dominant 
Nlxoa  wing  of  the  GOP  In  past  political 
wars.  The  great  Republican  center.  Moet 
significant. 

Will  he  run  In  1964?  My  own  private 
gfuess  Is  that  he  will  do  so.  Might  be  the 
only  practical  way  to  save  the  United  States 
from  the  foUy  of  unilateral  dlsarm.unent. 


An  AntBORNE  Mulk 

(By   George  Todt) 

"Sl^crlorlty  Is  always  detested"  (Balthasar 
Oraclan ) . 

It  may  be,  as  la  so  often  stated,  that  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  McNamara  has  the 
highest  Intelligence  quotient  In  the  history 
of  the  Pentagon — but  still  I  do  not  consider 
hUn  a  military  genius  by  any  stretch  of  the 
Imagination. 

The  bobble  he  has  made  of  the  contro- 
versial TFX  (tactical  fighter,  experimental) 
figures  at  least  this  much  to  be  true. 

According  to  the  April  15  Issue  of  "The 
Insiders  Newsletter."  McNamara  Is  struggling 
desperately  to  get  off  the  hook  now — and  to 
talce  the  onus  off  the  administration  In  the 
process. 

The  latest  Idea  Is  to  let  Boeing  and  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  both  build  prototypes  of  the 
hybrid  monster,  neither  fish  nor  fowl,  al- 
though already  shown  to  be  something  of  a 
potential    fo\il   ball   by  military  experts. 

After  the  two  prototypes  are  In  the  air. 
then  the  face-saving  device  would  be  for 
McNamara's  Band — Including  Whiz  Kids — to 
pick  the  best  plane  between  the  competing 
pair. 

The  trouble  with  this  clever  little  arrange- 
ment Is  that  It  overlooks  quite  handily  the 
main  crulx  of  the  argrument:  The  TFX  ob- 
viously win  not  be  able  to  obtain  vitally 
needed  air  superiority  while  doubling  In 
brass  for  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  at  the 
same  time. 

In  his  predilection — almost  a  phobia  as  It 
were^ — to  get  a  fighter  plane  that  would  be 
interchangeable  for  the  two  services.  Mc- 
Namara allowed  himself  to  get  sucked  well 
out  of  position. 

It  Is  all  very  good  to  save  money  for  the 
taxpayers,  but  not  at  the  coet  of  American 
Uvea — and  victory — In  any  future  war. 

First  things  must  come  first  In  warfare 
and  qualltaUve  weapons  are  the  most  Im- 
port.uit  factor  In  the  matter  of  military  hard- 
ware. 

For  McNamara  to  settle  for  anything  less 
than  "No.  1"  In  the  choice  of  fighter  plane 
design  for  our  gallant  pilots  Is  Incredible  on 
the  face  of  It.  And  yet.  this  Is  exactly  what 
he   has  done. 

It  may  come  as  a  shocking  surprise  to 
some  readers,  but  Adm.  George  Anderson. 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  has  already  neat- 
ly pinpointed   the  decisive  target. 

Recently  he  told  the  McClellan  commit- 
tee that  In  the  Cuba  crisis  In  October  last 
year,  the  Pentagon  pulled  out  all  of  lt«  fight- 
ers from  the  staging  area  except  the  Navy's 
F4H  Phantoms      Why? 

The  reason  the  admiral  cited  was  because 
these  were  the  only  fighter  planes  we  had 
that  could  outfight  the  Russian  Mlgs  In 
Castroland. 

Why  spend  billions  on  a  TFX  mule  when  a 
racehorse  Is  needed  Instead? 

Spotlight  on  ADA 
(By  George  Todt) 

"I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Americana 
for  Democratic  Action.  I  have  never  Joined 
them.  In  fact.  I  feel  uncomfortable  around 
those  people"   (President  John  F    Kennedy  > 

Perhaps  JFK.  may  feel  uncomforUble 
around  those  people  '  of  the  ADA.  but  there 
Is  a  considerable  body  of  opinion  In  the  Re- 
public of  the  United  SUtes  which  holds  they 
are  actually  running  his  New  Frontier. 


Is  the  President  of  the  United  States  be- 
holden to  this  group  of  40.000  liberal-Intel- 
lectuals? Do  they  pull  strings  and  control 
him  as  their  puppet?  Or  does  he  control 
them? 

For  answers  to  these  Illuminating  ques- 
tions, we  all  ought  to  read  a  masterful 
8-page  article  entitled  Does  ADA  Run  the 
New  Frontier?"  by  James  Burnham  In  the 
May   7   Issue   of    National   Review. 

The  best  way  to  obtain  the  article  might 
be  to  send  In  a  year's  subscription  to  this 
worthwhile  weekly  Journal  of  conservative 
opinion  and  ask  that  It  commence  with  this 
particular  Issue      Single  copies  are  35  cents 

The  address  of  National  Review  Is  150  Ea.<!t 
33th  Street.  New  York.  NY.  The  rate  Is  $16 
per  annum.  Very  Intelligent  and  always 
pro-American. 

This  article  about  the  controversial  ADA 
Is  almost  fabulous  In  Its  depth  perception. 
May  be  the  best  of  Its  kind  The  only  thing 
I  have  seen  that  approaches  Its  comprehen- 
sive spadework  Is  an  extraordinarily  fine 
series  of  newspaper  articles  by  former 
Washington  correspondent  Robert  Hart- 
mann. 

His  brilliant  columns  on  ADA  were  placed 
in  the  US  Concression.m  Record  in  entirety 
last  year  by  Congressman  Glknard  P.  Lips- 
comb. Republican,  of  California.  They  were  a 
definite  contribution  to  the  hazy  knowledge 
we  may  have  previously  had  on  ADA. 

There  Is  only  one  fly  in  the  ointment: 
Hartmann  has  since  disappeared  from  the 
Washington  scene.  Which  is  a  pity.  He 
was  a  truly  magnificent  Capitol  reporter. 
Even  If  he  got  In  the  hair  of  the  ADA- 
orlented  Washington  Post. 

Still,  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  this  article  by  Burnham  about  the  ADA 
will   really   have   their  eyes  opened 

It  might  prove  to  be  a  key  for  the  eventual 
triumph  of  Senator  Barrt  Goldwateh  In 
1964  over  his  arch  foe.  which  Is  no  less  than 
ADA 

Burnham  pulls  no  punches  He  goes  Into 
the  historical  background,  naming  names, 
places,  dates,  organization  methods — and  a 
fairly  complete  "who's  who"  In  the  entire 
ADA-Fablan  movement. 

The  only  mistake  the  National  Review 
writer  made,  insofar  as  I  could  see.  was  his 
reference  to  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention of  1960  as  being  In  the  city  of  San 
Francisco — Instead  of  our  own  fair  city  of 
Los  Angeles. 

But  I  don't  think  he  slipped  anywhere 
else. 

"It  is  easier  to  say  what  ADA  Is  not  .than 
to  explain  what  It  Is."  writes  Burnham. 
"Though  ADA  Is  active  In  elections.  It  Is  not 
a  political  party  and  does  not  expect  to  be- 
come one  Again.  ADA  Is  not  a  secret  so- 
ciety Officially.  ADA  seeks  to  work  within 
both  major  parties.  In  practice.  ADA  opera- 
tions are  concentrated  on  the  Democratic 
Party  ••     Worth  reading. 

Weakening  Ovr   Force 
(By  George  Todt) 

"Some  people  have  a  perfect  genius  for 
doing  nothing,  and  doing  it  assiduously" 
(Hallburton) . 

It   occurred    to    this   writer   long   ago   that 
someone  is  playing  politics  with  our  super- 
lative   military   system,    which    has    kept    us, 
from  being  plunged  Into  world  war  III. 

For  the  present,  we  may  have  three  tlmeli 
the  power  of  the  Soviet  Union,  all  things 
considered— and  the  Red  Bear  could  be 
quickly  defeated  In  the  event  of  bis  miscalcu- 
lation which  might  add  up  to  war. 

But  we  have  promised  not  to  hit  him  first 
and  so  he  bluffs  us. 

Some  experts  believe  the  Fablan-orlented 
appeasement  corps  in  the  p>ollcy  planning 
division  of  the  Department  of  State — headed 
by  Prof  Walter  W.  Rostow  of  MIT— want  us 
to  level  off  to  a  stalemate  50-60  balance  of 
power. 


^fay  J5 


This      would 


UNREALISTIC 

be      accomplifhed. 


through  unilateral  disarming  of  th    ^^ 
States  superior  armed  services  -«r,  tw^'*'** 


-80 


tensions  of  the  USSR    might  b^^"^  **• 


thst 


Then,  the   Incredible  theory  runs  ^^T^ 
becomes  a  good  guy.  '         ^^ 

Military   men   think    the   professo,  i 
realistic    and    so    Is    his    counternRri  i    *'' 
Pentagon.     Defen.se     Secretary     RohLt"  ** 
Namara.   former  P\ind  of  the  Reouhiu  ^' 
wig  *^  ""«  Mf. 

True.  McNamara  Is  rated  as  a  hl»K 
llgence    quotient,    but    we    must   wk 
selves  a  logical  question;  "What  hoTZ.  '^' 
for  us?  ■  "•n«(loB, 

Actually.  McNamara  and  his  youth^1l  v, 
of    green    whiz    kids    have    not    Inurli  *°* 
a    single    effective    new   weapons  conw*,'*' 
.r   Armed   Forces  Flnce  their  unprcZ;w 
nure  began.  ""unn. 


our 
to 


CRIPPLED    rORCE 


On  the  contrary,  they  have  thrown  » 
wliat  dedicated  military  men  have  consKw!! 
our  most  promising  weapons  for  tt.  < 
ture.  Some  are:  the  B-70  bomber  can."." 
of  2.000  miles  per  hour,  as  against  our  am! 
ent  B-52's  which  can  dtb  about  650  a^ 
per  hour  at  best;  the  GAM  87  Skybolt  r^* 
a  projected  1.000-mlle  nuclear-tlppe<i  roci" 
reach  as  an  advanced  air-to-ground  wti.Dc' 
the  atomic  englned  airplane;  the  Mlna> 
man  guided  missile  mounted  on  trains  wlth'^ 
the  United  States— and  others. 

Recently  the  controversial  former  p<— 
of  the  Republic  defense  official  did  Kmt 
thing  that  seems  impossible  on  the  gurt»c 
of  it— for  one  so  loaded  with  high  IQ. 

WHICH     ONE? 

He  was  forced  to  make  an  extremely  htrj 
decision  between  two  airplanes  a^  the  futan 
advanced  interchangeable  TFX  flght«r  la 
the  U  S    Navy  and  U  S    Air  Force. 

Airplane  A  carried  50  percent  more  bomln 
than  plane  B;  ditto  for  air-to-ground  ma- 
slles;  105  percent  more  demolition  bonsbt 
250  percent  more  fire  bombs;  70  percent  mon 
land  mine?:  44  percent  more  rocket  Uuocb- 
ers.  and  100  percent  more  of  alr-to-Mr  m* 
slles.  Also  100  miles  per  hour  faster  liu 
plane  B 

Which  one  would  you  have  selected,  im 
reader?  If  you  say  plane  A.  you  murt  bi 
wrong.  For  superintelllgent  whls  tiddls 
picked  plane  B  for  us.     How  come?  Ho-hoB 


THE  APPORTIONMENT  OF  FEDERAL 
FT'NDS  AMONG  THE  STATES 

Mr.  McLNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  fc 
manner  in  which  Federal  grants-in-M 
and  other  support  programs  are  appor- 
tioned amonR  the  States  is  a  matt«r  of 
great  concern  to  u.s  all.  The  van(3Q< 
methods  by  which  the  F'cderal  supper, 
dollar  may  be  distributed  will  be  thesut- 
ject  of  careful  study  in  this  and  futa.t 
Congresses.  I  look  forward  to  worb« 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  froB 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  in  his  capacity  u 
c|wirman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Int*r- 
overpifiental  Relations.  I  do  not  mf*.-. 
^gest  that  these  studies  are  aimed  s; 
setting  any  existing  pattern.  Insteui 
they  will  provide  the  Senate  with  sufi- 
cient  information  to  permit  a  more  (»ri- 
sidrred  approach  to  the  apportioniufs; 
of  funds 

Well-worn  arguments  about  the  eqiai- 
Ization  of  rural  and  urban  arras  are  to- 
volved  every  time  a  distribution  formnli 
Is  written.  Another  principle  wortt 
keepins  in  mind  is  that  where  the  prob- 
lem is  susceptible  of  measurement,  the 
remedy  should  follow  its  outlines  ratfce 
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than  an   arbitraiT   population   or    area  Population,  and  rank,  of  states  of  the  United 
ttctar.  states  »  aa  of  July  l,  ISfi/— Continued 

TO  serve  as  a  basis  for  my  own  consid 
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eratlon  of  this  subject.  I  requested  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  prepare  a  list  of 
the  rank  of  States  by  area  and  a  list  by 
population  With  the  thought  that  it 
might  be  of  general  assistance  to  Sen- 
ators and  others  concerned  with  Federal 
programs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tjie  lists  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lists  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Areas  of  States,  and  rank,  in  the 

United  States,   1960 

(Arps  In  square  mllps] 


8Ut« 


1    ^Iwlrs 

:  Trtm 

J.  C«aiJomis — 

4  Montana  

5  New  Mexico 

6.  Anions .— — . 

:   .Sevad* 

8.  Colorado 

9.  Hfomloc 

10.  Orreon 

II    ftaB 

II  Minnesota 

!3,  liiho 

;«    Ki.iws 

IJ   S>6ra,«ka 

If  .viuth  Dakota 

I"  North  Dakota 

i\  Ok.abom* 

ly  .Missoun  . 

jt  Winhington 

.!.  Of<inrla 

t,  Kkirxla .., 

3.  Michigan 

)t  rUinols 

24.  loira 

».  Wix»n.itn. 

Jf.  .\rkansM 

a.  .North  Carolina- 

3.  Alabonia 

».  .Vew  York 

JL  Louiaana ...... 

t  .\llSSLS.Mppl 

a  Pmn.sylTiinla 

K  Tmnessoe 

U,  Ohio 

».  \1ntinla 

r  KentUfky 

H  In'liana . 

X.  .Maine 

«.  .'ywlh  Carolliis . 

41.  W«t  Virelnls 

C  Maryland. „„ ^„. 

fl.  Vermont   

44.  New  Ilampshlra 

4i.  .MissifhuM'tla 

(d  S>«  Jerspy 

r  Hiwun  

H  1  onnecllcat 

a  Rtoif  isiwid'" 

a  DWrlct  of  Columbia'. 


Teroent  of 

area  of  the 

United 

SUtes 


Total. 


5M.400 

16.22 

367.  3M 

7.30 

168,  OM 

4.38 

N7,  138 

4.06 

121.fifi« 

3  36 

113,e((V 

3.  15 

1 10.  .V4e 

3  06 

104.  247 

2  88 

a7.»14 

2.71 

00.081 

2.(58 

84.016 

2  35 

84.068 

2.33 

83.557 

2.31 

82.2«4 

2.27 

77,227 

2  14 

77.047 

2.  13 

70.666 

1.0S 

60.010 

1.03 

6U.6(j6 

1.^ 

68.192 

1    88 

58,876 

1   63 

58,560 

1.62 

68,216 

1.61 

5«j,400 

l.W 

56.200 

1.56 

56.154 

1    55 

53.104 

1.47 

52.712 

1   46 

si.roo 

1.43 

49, 576 

1.37 

4S,523 

1.34 

47,  Tie, 

1.32 

^^  333 

1  25 

42.244 

1.  17 

4I.?22 

1    14 

40.815 

1.  13 

40.305 

1   12 

36.201 

1.00 

33.215 

.02 

.11.  aw 

.86 

24.  181 

.67 

10.577 

.20 

0,609 

.26 

0,304 

.2.5 

8.2.S7 

.-23 

7,  S36 

.22 

6.424 

.18 

&.OO0 

.14 

2.017 

.06 

1,214 

.03 

60    . 

sut« 


1-.  North  C-ttToUna. 

13.  Ml.sjiotirl ..."""' 

14.  Virginia ['/' 

l.*".  \\  i-sconsln .'.'.'.'.. 

I'i.  (•<>orpia    ly 

17.  IVnuessee.IIII^""^^ 

18.  .Minn«i8ola 

10.  Louisiana "[[ 

20.  Alahama 

21.  Maryland... '"imij 

22.  KiTitucky.     . 

23.  Washington.. 

24.  Iowa "II 

25.  Connecticut 

26.  South  Carolina 

■27.  Oklahoma " 

28.  .Mississippi lll[ 

29.  Kansas 

30.  ^Vest  VIrKlriIa..."JI." 

31.  Oregon... 

32.  Arkansas "'.[ 

33.  Colorado "" 

34.  Neliragka ......[ 

3.5.  Arliona 

36.  Maine 

37    .N'ew  Merico 

38.  Utah.  ' 

39.  Rhode  island 

40.  r)istrict  of  Columbia 

41.  South  Dakota 

42.  Idaho '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

43.  Montana 

44.  Hawaii " 

45.  .North  Dakota. 

46.  New  Hampshire... rrr 

47.  Delaware 

48.  Vermont ,1]^ 

49.  Wyoming.. 

.».  Nevada  

51.  Alaska '." 


Teroent  of 
Population  ix)i)ulation 


(in  thou- 
sands) 


ToUl. 


4,614 

4.378 

4.059 

4.022 

3.  <»87 

3,615 

3.470 

3.321 

3.302 

3.  188 

3.  (176 

2,902 

2.779 

2.614 

2.407 

2.360 

2.215 

2.  104 

1.850 

1,799 

1.7W 

1.781 

1.431 

1.301 

902 

083 

016 

867 

761 

600 

684 

682 

657 

640 

621 

458 

305 

338 

290 

234 


of  the 
United 

fc^  tales 


of  commodities  In  those  facilities  nearest  the 
point  of  production. 

(b)  All  storage  facilities  and  structures 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  utilized  for  the  storage  of  agricultural 
commodities  shall  be  disposed  of  by  such 
Corporation  within  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
hve  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  disposition  of  such  facilities  and 
structures  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of   1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  No  contract  heretofore  entered  Into  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  providing 
for  the  storage  of  any  agricultural  commod- 
ity and  no  lease  of  any  facility  or  structure 
(used   for   the   storage   of   agricultural   com- 

-..,.     modltles)     heretofore    entered    into    bv    the 
1.52     Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  re- 
1  4.3      newed  or  extended  by  the  Corporation;   and 
j  J^     no  funds  shall  be  expended  hereafter  for  the 
,^1      construction  of  or  for  the  repair    alteration 
1.20      restoration,  or  remodeling  of  any  storage  fa- 
1.01     cillty  or  structure  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
.08     Commodity  Credit  Corporation.    The  storage 
„     or   all   agricultural   commodities  now  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration Shan  be  provided  for  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection   (a)    of 
this  section  upon  the  expiration  of  existing 
contracts  providing  for  the  storage  of  such 
commodities  and  upon  the  expiration  of  ex- 
isting leases  for  facilities  and  structures  u<=ed 
for  the  storage  of  such  commodities 


2.52 
2.30 
2.22 

2.  20 
2.  IH 
1.9H 
1  9U 
1  82 
1  SO 
1  74 
1.68 
l.r,Q 


182.053 


.78 

.76 

..54 

.,54 

.50 

.47 

.42 

.38 

.37 

.37 

.36 

.35 

.34 

.25 

.22 

.18 

.16 

.13 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Judicl- 
00. 99    ary  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Terri- 
tories Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr      o  ^^*  KEATING.    Mr.  President,  did  the 

Bayh  in  the  chair).     Is  there  further     2^^^^^  include   the  Subcommittee   on 

1. 32     morning  business?   U  not,  morning  busi-     ^'"^fJinj^With  the  Enemy? 

1.   -5  nClCC     lo     ^^r\crsrA 


'  Includes  Armed  Forces  stationed  in  area. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commeroe.  Bureau  of 
i!^,  .Ji^^  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  Unjt<vl  StaU's. 
1962  edition,  p.  '...  Primary  source:  Current  I'oimlation 
KeiKjrts,  Series  1'  25.  \os.  229.  2a»,  and  239. 


ness  is  closed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  The  onlv  au- 
thorizations which  I  requested  are  those 
which  were  cleared  on  both  sides 

Mr.  KEATING.  There  has  been  no 
clearance  of  the  authorization  for  that 


FEED  GRAIN  ACT  OF  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  committee  To  meer' 

gra\n\foUSf'''''  '^''"'^'''''''''^  H4^'"-  ^i^^FIELD.     No;  only  the  Ju- 

grain  Program.  diciary   Subcommittee   of  the  Commit- 

PRESIDING-iOFFICER.     The  tee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  aSt^^e 


The 


8.615,211 


00.94 


ii,f°?^^y''i.^!!?"7^'l'  "'  Commerce.     Hureau  of 
IW'TTirn  Ab«tnict  of  the  I  tiitcl  Slates, 

Population,  and   rank,  of  States  of  the 
United  States  '  as  of  July  1,  1961 


8Ute 


Population 

(in  thoo 

sands) 


1  N>w  York 

"  f'ilifoml.i 

'  ffnnsyiTunla. 

i  mijioia 

S  '"It.io mi" 

5  Trnn "rmi 

*■  New  Jervy ' 

t  Mawrhnwtts.Tr 

*  rioilda 

U.  lAdlana   .     


S««  footnote  at  end  of  uble. 


17.033 

16,397 
11,468 
10,258 
0,876 
9,788 
7,064 
6,244 
^234 
S,222 
4.711 


Percent  of 

population 

of  the 

United 

SUtes 


Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin 
Ished  business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H  R 
4997)  to  extend  the  feed  grain  program 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  amendment  is  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  1  identified  as  amendment  No   87 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  bill,  as  follows: 


Territories  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum-  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate  arid  at- 
taches, I  announce  that  this  will  be  a 
live  quorum.  I  hope  that  all  Senators 
will  be  notified.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  necessary  for  the  call 
of  the  roll  be  outside  the  time  limitation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 


0.31 
8.06 
6.27 
5.61 
5.40 
5  35 
4.35 
3  41 
2  86 
2.85 
2.57 


Sec   5.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl-  ^^0"^  Montana?    The  Chair  hears  none 

sion  of  law—  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(a)   No  agricultural   commodity   hereafter  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

rn"sh\^iir^L?dTfnrfa"cry^?r^^^  and^tliitlf  "^^  derk   caUed   the  roU, 

ture  owned,  leased,  rented,  or  controlled  by  fu      ^^^  ^ollowmg  Senators  answered  to 

the    Commodity    Credit    Corporation.      The  ^heir  names: 
Corporation  shall,  in  providing  for  the  stor-  (No.  81  Leg  ] 

!ff!>.°^t>f"^w^r^  commodity   acquired  by  it  Anderson  Carlson  Ellender 

after    the    date    of    enactment    of    thU    Act.  Bartlett  ciark  Eriin 

utilize   private   commercial   warehousing  fa-  ^"''^  Cotton  Hartke 

cllities    and    structures.       The    CorporaUon  S'^'*  ,  Dlrksen  Hiclcenlooper 

Shall  also  give  first  consideration  X.  storage  f^^^T^  Ed^mon^n        5Sr°^.  n.c. 
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Jordan. Idaho 

Keating 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGe« 

Mclntyre 

Mechem 

Metcalf 


Miller 

Monroney 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pearson 

Proxmire 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 


Simpson 
Spurkman 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Williams   Del 
Yar  bo  rough 
Young.  N   DaJt. 
Young.  Ohio 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon). 
the  Se-.ator  from  Arkansas  ( Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHT].  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr 
Mossl.  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  RtJssELL],  are  absent  on  official 
businef  3. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  AllottI. 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [  Mr.  Case  1 . 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
ProutyI.  are  necessarily  absent 

The       PRESIDING       OFFICER  A 

quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESirWNG  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  is  instructed  to  exe- 
cute the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  a   little  delay.   Mr.  Aikzn.  Mr. 
Beall.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Boggs.  Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia.  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr. 
Ctthtis.    Mr.    Dodd.    Mr.    Douglas,    Mr. 
Eastland,    Mr.    Engle,    Mr.    Pong,    Mr. 
GoLDwATER,  Mr.  GoRE,  Mr.  Oruening,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.   Hruska,  Mr.   Humphrey,   Mr. 
Jackson.  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Kefatjver.    Mr.   Kennedy,   Mr.   Kuchel, 
Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr. 
McClellan,  Mr.  McGovern.  Mr.  McNa- 
MARA.    Mr.     Morse.     Mr.    Morton,    Mr. 
MuNDT,  Mr.   MusKH.  Mr.   Pastore,   Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr. 
Scott.  Mr.  Smathers.  Mrs.  Smith.  Mr. 
Stennis.  Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  Tower,  and 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names. 
The       PRESIDING       OFFICER.        A 
quorum  is  present. 


FEED  GRAIN  ACT  OF  1963 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4997*  to  extend  the  feed 
grain  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

[Mr.  DlRKSENJ. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
14th  of  March  of  this  year  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett] introduced  a  bill,  cosponsored  by 
eight  other  Senators:  namely.  Senators 
McClellan,  Mundt.  Byrd  of  Virginia. 
Williams  of  Delaware.  Thurmond, 
Tower.  Miller,  and  myself.  It  is 
S  1093  It  is  described  as  a  bill  "to 
establish  a  Federal  policy  concerning 
the  termination,  limitation,  or  establish- 
ment of  business-type  operations  of  the 
Government  which  may  be  conducted  in 
competition  with  private  enterprise,  and 
for  other  purposes." 


The  bill  provides  that  It  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Anti-Government-Competition 
Act." 

The  whole  question  of  Government 
competition  with  business  has  been  dis- 
cussed for  as  long  as  I  can  remember, 
and  I  know  of  no  session  of  Congress  in 
which  bills  have  not  been  introduced  in 
order  to  get  the  Government  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

The  bill  provides: 

The  t«rm  'business-type  activity"  means 
any  activity  Involving  the  production  of 
goods  and  the  rendition  of  services  com- 
mercially  available  from   private  business. 

In  pursuance  of  the  spirit  and  intent 
and  objective  of  that  bill,  it  appears  to 
me  that  one  of  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant things  we  can  do  is  to  get  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  out  of 
the  warehousing  business.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  so  long  as  the  Government 
not  only  subsidizes  agriculture,  but  also 
supplies  the  money  with  which  to  pur- 
chase the  surpluses,  then  offers  ware- 
housing services,  and.  in  addition,  under 
authority  granted  by  Congress,  either  in 
the  form  of  give-away  or  barter  or  other- 
wise, disposes  of  such  surplus  com- 
modities, we  will  not  come  to  grips  with 
the  farm  problem.  I  doubt  very  much 
that  we  will  find  a  solution  for  the  farm 
problem. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  to  the 
pending  bill  has  one  purpose,  and  only 
one  purpose.  It  is  to  phase  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  out  of  the 
warehousing  business  over  a  period  of  5 
years.  It  would  make  it  impossible,  from 
the  day  the  bill  is  enacted,  to  construct, 
modify,  or  repair  any  of  its  storage  fa- 
cilities. In  that  period  it  could  sell  or 
otherwise  liquidate  its  storage  capacity. 
If  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
is  permitted  to  continue  its  warehous- 
ing function,  it  will  destroy  the  private 
commercial  grain  storage  business,  and 
it  is  well  on  the  way  of  doing  precisely 
that  today. 

I  point  out  the  position  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  occupies  in 
the  storage  business.  As  of  the  1st  of 
January  1963.  there  existed  in  this 
country  an  off-farm  storage  capacity  of 
5,490  million  bushels. 

So.  in  round  figures,  we  can  say  that 
if  farm  storage  capacity  today  is  5 '2 
billion  bushels,  of  that  amount  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  owns  nearly 
one-fifth,  or  space  for  the  storage  of 
977  million  bushels  of  grain.  In  round 
figures,  we  can  say  that  if  there  is  5»2 
billion  bushels  of  off-farm  storage  ca- 
pacity, and  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion owns  roughly  1  billion  bushels,  or 
nearly  one-fifth  of  that  capacity,  that  is 
more  than  is  stored  by  the  largest  ware- 
housing concern  in  the  country. 

As  of  February  of  this  year.  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  carried  this  stor- 
age space  on  its  books  at  more  than 
$231  million.  That  is  a  capital  invest- 
ment in  storage  space  of  $231  million- 
plus.  It  is  represented  by  a  total  of 
263.195  individual  storage  units. 

Anyone  who  has  traveled  through  the 
Grain  Belt  has  seen  those  storage  units 
at  various  places.  They  stand.  veriU- 
bly,  like  metallic  sentinels  in  the  sun. 
Driving  over  the  highways  of  the  Middle 


^ay  u 


West,  it  is  something  of  a  trp»t  ^ 
way.  on  a  moonlight  night,  to  Sp'»?  • 
corn  cans,  as  I  call  them-and  JT* 
cans— standing  there,  shimmlrt^'^ 
the  moonlight.  They  are  owniTS?  ^ 
Federal  Government  and  contSn^  ^ 
that  is  under  seal  and  under  ln«n  ^'^ 
owned  by  the  Federal  GovS;^"» 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  r^S??* 
tion.  '  ^orpori- 

Mr.     GOLDWATER      Mr     Pr^,,. 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yS,     ' 

Mr   DIRKSEN.     I  yield 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  know  what  th. 
Senator    is    speak. ng    about      AnnLi* 
mately  a  year  ago  I  drove  south  J!?" 
Indianapolis.  Ind.    It  was  quite  an  eS" 
nence    to    be    within    constant  sigK 
those    multitudinous   silos  of  metal 
should   say.    from    the   odor  emanatm 
from  them,  that  the  corn  was  noriJ  i^ 
good    shape.      Although    I    have   iJS 
through  a  distillery  only  once,  thos*^ 
made  me  think  I  was  driving  ihmiihl 
200-mile  long  distillery,  ao  I  smeJSl  tS. 
corn  slowly  turning  itself  into  anoSI 
substance.  """uier 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  allude  to  th.t 
fact  a  little  later.  ^^ 

There  is  in  the  neiRhborhood  of  . 
quarter  of  a  million  of  those  storwl 
units,  and  approximately  a  billion  doi- 
lars  of  capital  investment  in  them. 

Let  us  consider  what  this  costa  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  In  flj. 
cal  year  1960.  Commodity  Credit  Cor 
poration  paid,  for  the  storage  of  agrlcul 
tural  commodities,  $476  million  In  m\ 
it  paid  $426  million.  In  1962.  it  paid 
$393  million.  So.  notwithstanding  the 
assertions  that  have  been  made  by  Com- 
modity  Credit  Corporation  or  the  Secre- 
tary  of  Agriculture,  the  present  stongt 
cost  is  still  more  than  $1  million  a  day 
Does  anyone  doubt  that  this  amount  is 
a  factor  in  the  grain  storage  business' 
Consider  one  other  factor.  As  of  April 
1.  1963 — and  that  was  only  a  few  weekj 
back— the  farm  stocks  of  grain  In  stor- 
age were  3.480  million  bushels.  Of  this 
amount.  Commodity  Credit  CorporaUon 
had  2.132  million  that  was  owTied  by  the 
Corporation.  If  ever  we  as  a  govern- 
ment, were  in  the  grain  business,  and  Id 
it  up  over  our  ears,  that  time  is  right 
now. 

The  record  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  its  grain  storage  activi- 
ties is  not  quite  all  that  might  be  desired 
Only  recently  a  situation  developed  In  or 
near  Indianapolis.  There  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  bins  containing  400,- 
000  bushels  of  corn  were  opened,  and  the 
corn  was  found  unfit  for  the  purpose  In- 
tended. Had  this  storage  been  in  pri- 
vate bins,  the  operator  would  have  been 
responsible  for  the  loss.  But  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  can  take  the  loss  and 
charge  It  against  the  taxpayers,  who  fur- 
nish all  the  money,  to  recoup  the  loss  of 
the  Corporation  and  to  finance  its  vari- 
ous  activities. 

I  point  out  that  private  storagers  and 
private  elevators  pay  taxes.  They  pay 
taxes  on  the  real  estate;  they  pay  taxes 
on  the  machinery;  they  pay  taxes  on 
the  profits.  If  there  are  any. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  com- 
petes with  private  commercial  storage 
operators  with  buildings  and  equipment 


1963 

that  are 
^e  country 
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paid  for  by  all  the  taxpayers  of 
^e  .u-itry.  The  employees  of  Com- 
^^ity  Credit  Corporation  are  also  paid 
^ut  of  public  revenue.  There  is  no  more 
?Scation  for  Uiis  situation  than  if 
Simodity  Credit  CorporaUon  were  to 
n^n  a  railroad  or  a  trucklinc  or  a  barge- 
,,nP  with  which  to  transport  its  com- 
nuxlilics  in  competition  with  private 
fansportation  media. 
'  This  amendment  would  require  all  ag- 
ricultural commodities  acquired  by  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  be  stored 
m  private  commercial  bins  or  terminals. 
The  amendment  provides  that  the  Cor- 
Doration  shall  give  first  consideration  to 
the  storage  of  commodities  in  facilities 
nearest  the  point  of  production.  Not 
only  would  there  be  a  saving  in  freight 
rates  but  I  think  such  an  arrangement 
would  deal  fairly  with  a  good  many  of 
the  smaller  warehouses  of  the  country. 

The  amendment  directs  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  dispose  of  its  stor- 
age facilities  over  the  next  5  years,  in 
accordance  with  Uie  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
It  forbids  the  expenditure  of  any  further 
funds  for  the  construction,  repair,  altera- 
tion, restoration,  or  remodeling  of  any 
storage  facility  or  structure  owned  or 
controlled  by  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. 

The  purpose  and  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  follow  out  what  is  recited  in 
S  1093.  introduced  by  nine  distinguished 
Members  of  this  body.  The  amendment 
.seeks  to  establish  a  Federal  policy  for 
terminating  and  limiting  the  establish- 
ment of  business-type  operations  by  the 
Government  which  may  be  conducted  in 
competition  with  private  enterprise  or 
for  some  other  purpose. 

That  is  the  whole  story.  We  discuss 
this  subject,  but  nothing  is  ever  done 
about  it.  The  air  of  this  Chamber  has 
rung  with  eloquence  about  Government 
competition  with  private  enterprise.  I 
have  seen  amendments  of  this  kind  of- 
fered to  appropriation  bills  and  other 
measures,  only  to  see  them  stricken. 
Then  when  we  make  a  little  headway  in 
this  direction,  we  find  that  someone  who 
is  affected  by  it  quickly  runs  for  cover. 

We  had  better  take  some  affirmative 
action  to  take  the  Government  out  of  the 
grain  storage  business,  or  otherwise  cease 
to  discuss  this  subject  constantly,  know- 
ing full  well  that  no  aflBrmative  legis- 
lative action  will  be  taken. 

I  submit  the  amendment  to  the  Senate 
for  whatever  disposition  it  wishes  to 
make  of  it.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  6  minutes. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  correctly  stated  the  puipose 
of  tlie  amendment.  In  essence,  it  is, 
more  or  less,  to  force  the  Government 
to  get  rid  of  all  its  grain  storage 
facihties. 

There  is  quite  a  history  behind  this 
proposal.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in 
1948,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was 
denied  the  right  to  construct  storage 
facilities,  because  It  was  felt  then  that 
private  enterprise  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  furnish  storage. 


We  tried  this  out  and  discovered  that 
many  private  storage  facilities,  although 
some  of  the  bins  were  empty,  refused  to 
store  grain.  Therefore,  it  became  very 
di£Bcult  for  some  farmers  to  be  able 
to  borrow  money  under  Government 
price  support  programs.  That  caused 
the  grain  to  go  down  in  price. 

The  situation  became  so  acute  in  the 
latter  part  of  1948  and  early  1949  that 
Congress  amended  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  to  give  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  the  au- 
thority to  build  or  lease  its  own  fa- 
cilities. Even  that  provision  was  well 
safeguarded,  because  it  gave  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  the  right  to 
construct  or  lease  facilities  only  if  exist- 
ing privately  owned  warehouses  were  in- 
.sufficient  to  furnish  the  needed  service 
to  the  farmers  and  to  the  Government. 
I  believe  the  program  has  worked  very 
well.  Certainly  there  have  been  enough 
facilities  to  take  care  of  all  situations; 
and,  as  a  result,  we  have  had  a  well-ad- 
ministered program. 

Today,  of  the  huge  amount  of  com- 
modities on  hand,  moj^than  21.2  per- 
cent is  stored  in^'T^^^mment-owned 
warehouses;  the  rest  is  in  private-enter- 
prise storage. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  wishes  to 
have  the  Government  dispose  of  all  those 
facilities  within  the  next  5  years;  but 
with  the  immense  amount  of  storage  now 
available  throughout  the  covmtry,  it  can 
well  be  seen  that  the  Government  would 
receive  little  or  nothing  for  these  facili- 
ties, for  which  much  money  has  been 
spent. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  add  in  re- 
gard to  this  amendment.  I  believe  it 
would  be  folly  to  do  now  what  the 
amendment  provides;  and  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  in  time  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture will  deal  with  this  matter  in  such 
a  way  that  the  storage  will  be  returned 
to  private  enterprise. 

I  favor  in  principle  what  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  trying  to  do;  but  I  can 
envision  that  if  many  of  the  existing 
companies  which  own  and  control  many 
of  these  large  storehouses  were  to  get 
hold  of  all  of  them,  the  Government 
might  again  be  called  upon  to  pay 
through  the  nose. 

The  fact  that  we  have  these  few  facil- 
ities capable  of  storing  about  one-fifth 
of  what  we  store  does  no  great  harm. 

I  believe  that  another  provision  of  the 
amendment  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
proper  kind  of  management  for  the  stor- 
age of  these  commodities.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  included  in  the  amend- 
ment a  clause  which  would  more  or  less 
force  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  store  the  grain  or  other  commodity 
near  the  place  where  it  was  produced. 
However,  as  most  of  us  know,  practically 
half  of  the  wheat  produced  in  this  coun- 
try, half  of  the  rice,  and  a  considerable 
percentage  of  many  of  the  other  stored 
commodities  are  sold  abroad;  so  to  force 
the  Government  to  store  all  these  com- 
modities near  the  place  of  production 
would,  in  my  opinion,  result  in  bad  man- 
agement. It  is  best  to  store  suflBcient 
quantities  and  qualities  near  the  places 
from  which  they  will  be  shipped  in  order 
to  expedite  trade.    I  believe  that  through 


the  processes  which  have  been  developed 
up  to  now,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  been  able  to  do  a  good  job.  I 
express  the  hope  that  as  time  passes, 
the  Government  will  gradually  be  able  to 
get  out  of  the  storage  business,  without 
the  action  proposed  by  this  amendment. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Illinois  has  a  State  crop-report- 
ing service.  On  April  1  of  this  year  it 
made  a  report  which  indicates  that  pri- 
vate storage  has  decreased  by  26  per- 
cent, whereas  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration storage  has  increased  by  2 
percent.  If  there  were  a  policy  that  all 
private  storage  sliould  be  utilized  to  the 
maximum  before  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration storage  was  employed,  that 
would  be  quite  different.  But  no  such 
policy  has  ever  been  pursued. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
about  the  meaning  of  the  provision  in 
the  amendment  on  page  1,  begiiming  in 
line  8,  as  follows:  "utilize  private  com- 
mercial warehousing  facilities  and 
structures." 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
whether  the  phrase  "private  commer- 
cial warehousing  facilities  and  struc- 
tures" would  include  not  only  those 
owTied  by  individuals,  partnerships,  and 
corporations,  but  also  those  owned  by 
cooperatives.  ^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes,  definitely  so;  a 
cooperative  would  come  within  the 
meaning  of  this  provision. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Also,  beginning  at  the 
bottom  of  page  1  and  continuing 
through  line  2  on  page  2,  the  amend- 
ment provides  that: 

The  Corporation  shall  also  give  first  con- 
sideration to  storage  of  commodltleG  in  those 
facilities  nearest  the  point  production. 

I  can  think  of  a  situation,  with  which 
I  am  familiar,  in  which  the  storage 
facility  nearest  to  a  producer  might  not 
fit  into  this  kind  of  situation,  in  \iew  of 
the  fact  that  the  producer  has  a  contract 
for  storage  with  a  storage  facility  at  a 
PK)int  at  a  greater  distance  from  his 
producing  facilities.  Of  course  it  is  in 
the  same  marketing  area:  nevertheless, 
it  is  located  perhaps  2  or  3  miles  farther 
away. 

I  suggest  that  p>erhaps  the  amendment 
might  be  modified  so  as  to  cover  such  a 
situation;  and  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  object  to 
modifying  his  amendment  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  that  contingency. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  purpose  of  us- 
ing the  language  now  set  forth  in  the 
amendment;  namely,  that  "the  Corpora- 
tion shall  also  give  first  consideration," 
and  so  forth,  offers,  in  my  judgment, 
ample  latitude.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
there  is  a  belief  that  some  clarification  is 
required,  I  do  not  object  to  clarifying 
language  such  as  that  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  has  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  I  submit  the  amendment  which 
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I   send    to   the   desk    and    ask    to   have 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  receiving  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  at  this  time?  The 
Chair  hears  none;  and  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lecislativi:  Clerk.  On  page  2,  in 
line  2,  of  the  amendment,  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  the  period  and  to  instrt:  "or 
those  facilities  selected  by  the  producer 
within  his  normal  marketing  area." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  amendment 
will  probably  clarify  the  situation.  I 
have  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
As  I  have  said,  I  can  visualize  a  situation 
in  which  first  consideration  might  vio- 
late, or  might  cause  diCBculty,  at  least, 
over  a  contract  between  a  producer  and 
a  storage  facility  a  little  more  distant. 
I  think  it  wise  to  provide  that  the  selec- 
tion be  limited  to  a  storage  facility 
within  the  producer's  normal  marketing 
area.  My  amendment  would  so  provide. 
If  the  Senator  i?as:n^^5J??rtion  to  my 
amehdmfnt  to'  his'^mendment.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  my'amenciment.  "* 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  I>resident.  I  will 
accept  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment that  I  have  offered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  set  the  record 
straight.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
used  his  prerogative  of  modifying  his 
amendment  in  the  form  proposed  In  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ET .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  further  statement  to  make. 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  2  minutes 
to  me'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illmoi.s.  The  objective  of  the 
amendment  is  very  laudable.  I  am  con- 
stantly receiving  correspondence  from 
my  people  complaining  about  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  engag- 
ing too  much  in  activities  which  other- 
wise ought  to  be  and  would  be  handled 
by  private  enterprise  'When  that  hap- 
pens, private  enterprise  is  discouraged. 
The  income  taxes  that  would  otherwise 
come  into  the  Federal  Treasury  are  lost, 
and  the  overall  situation  Is  not  good.  It 
seems  that  the  degree  to  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  participating  in  ac- 
tivities which  could  well  be  handled  by 
private  enterprise  is  increasing  rather 
than  decreasing 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  happens  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  a  bill  which  is  now  pend- 
ing in  one  of  the  committees,  and  on 
which  It  is  hoped  to  have  hearmgs.  which 
would  direct  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment get  out  of  private  enterprise  activi- 
ties This  Ls  a  good  place  to  start.  I  see 
no  reason  except  in  a  great  emergency 
which  does  not  exist  now  and  has  no 
possible  existence  In  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, for  the  Federal  Government  to  get 
into  grain  storage  activities. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  prides 
himself  In  the  fact  that,  due  to  his  ac- 


tivities, the  amount  of  grain  in  storage 
has  been  lessened  considerably  with 
respect  to  feed  grains.  If  the  grain  stor- 
age with  resp)ect  to  feed  grains  has  t)een 
considerably  lessened — and  it  has — It 
would  seem  that  the  possibility  of  need- 
ing federally  owned  or  federally  leased 
storage  facilities  has  been  to  that  ex- 
tent, greatly  reduced 

So  I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted.  As  I  have  said,  there  Is  no 
foreseeable  need  for  these  governmental 
activities.  Private  grain  storage  facili- 
ties today  are  operating  by  and  large  at 


May  u 


Mr.  DIRKSEN      Mr  President  I  vu.. 
back  the  remainder  of  my  tim*  "    ^**' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER     aii  «^ 
has  been  yielded  back.    The  qumu^ 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of.*^ 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr   Diixs^.,^ 
modified,  "«Stt],  ^ 

The  amendment  was  rejected 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER     TheK*,, 
is  open  to  amendment.  "^ 

Mr      HICKENLOOPER.     Mr      p,«^ 
dent.  I  call  up  my  amendment  No  asTL' 
ask  that  it  be  stated  "Wand 

The      PRESIDING 
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50  percent  of  capacity     I  think  that  the     amendment   of   the   Senator  frTwri  t 
Federal  Treasury  could  well  stand  the     will  be  stated.  **'* 

income   tax   revenue   which   would   flow         — 
from  the  results  of  the  amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr   DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 


1   minute  to  the   distinguished  Senator     shall  in  no  case  make  available  paymMu 


The   Legislative   Clerk.    On  oa^P  \ 
line    13.   it   is   proposed   to  changT  th. 
period  to  a  colon  and  add  the  followim 
■Provided.    That,    notwithstanding  .n, 
other    provision    of    law.    the   Secretary 


from  Kansas 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  there  has  been  a  discussion 
on  the  question  of  grain  storage  at  this 
time     I  shall  support  the  amendment. 

But  I  take  ii^t^m»  allotted  to  me  to 


in  kind  under  this  subsection  of  a  t»w 
in  excess  of  $2,500  for  any  crop  (d  to 
any  producer  or  (2)  to  any  group  of  pro- 
ducers sharing  the  crop  on  any  on. 
farm,"  "^ 

Mr,      HICKFJn.OOPER      Mr      Pre$i 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr      HICKENLOOPER      Mr     Presl 

dent.  I   yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 

from  New  York. 


make  a  st&tement.  with  the  hope  that  ^^""^^  ^  *sk  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  amendment 
keep  in  mind  that  the  private  storage 
of  this  Nation  now  is  not  t)eing  used  to 
anywhere  near  capacity.  There  are 
many  private  elevators  that  are  in  fi- 
nancial difficulty.  First,  Congress  has. 
through  accelerated  depreciation  in  past 
years,  facilitated  the  construction  of 
many  private  elevators.  These  elevators 
are  rendering  a  valuable  service  in  the 
grain  producmg  area. 

Second,  we  have  assisted  in  the  con- 
struction of  grain  storage  on  the  farms 
with  loans  through  Federal  agencies.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  that  storage  space 
will  be  used  before  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  makes  it  a  point  to  fill  its 
own  storage  facilities.  Cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration has  been  helpful.  As  our  grain 
surplus  declines  it  Ls  most  important  that 
this  cooperation  continue  in  order  to  pro- 
tect private  industry. 

I  have  in  mind,  too.  that  the  dustin- 
guished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  mentioned  that 
the  grain  should  be  moved  to  points 
where  it  would  be  available  for  export  I 
would  agree  to  that  suggestion  if  and 
when  there  were  export  markets  and 
ships  available  to  move  the  grain.  But 
I  know  of  instances  in  our  State  in  which 
the  grain  had  been  moved  out  of  Kansas 
to  coastal  shipping  ports  when  no  grain 
had  been  sold  and  there  was  no  immedi- 
ate possibility  of  selling  it. 

Therefore.  I  hope  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  will  keep  in  mmd 
that  the  grain  should  be  stored  in  the 
areas  where  it  is  produced  until  a  def- 
inite market  is  available  in  a  foreign 
country  There  has  been  evidence  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has 
moved  grain  a  distance  of  100  miles  or 
more  to  fill  another  elevator  of  the  same 
grade  and  rating  and  I  hope  that  this 
procedure  will  t>e  discontinued. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  if 
that  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 


ARMS  RACE   IN  THE   MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  about  a 
week  ago  there  was  considerable  debau 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  relaUon  to 
the  problems  of  the  Middle  East.  That 
debate  resulted  from  the  submission  of 
a  resolution  by  me.  cosponsored  by  11 
other  Senators,  and  the  submission  of  a 
resolution  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr  Humphrey],  spon- 
.sored  by  a  number  of  Senators. 

Generally  speaking,  they  represent  the 
same  position  The  United  States  must 
reassert  in  the  Near  East  its  determina- 
tion that  there  shall  not  be  a  change  in 
the  situation  by  force,  and  that  it  will  do 
everything  it  can  to  prevent  the  escala- 
tion of  the  arms  race 

In  the  cour.se  of  that  debate  it  became 
very  clear  that  many  of  us  doubted  the 
wKsdom  of  the  US  policy  by  which  Presi- 
dent Na.sser's  government  was  being  for- 
tified with  about  $250  million  In  U5 
aid  every  year  when  at  one  and  the  same 
time  he  was  pursuing  policies  which  were 
inimical  to  the  peace  of  that  area,  to 
international  peace,  and  to  the  security 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 

At  that  time  we  were  told  that  Presi- 
dent Nasser  was  cooperating  in  respect 
to  the  Yemen,  that  Ellsworth  Bunker  « 
very  distinguished  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  to  other  countries — India, 
for  example— had  done  a  great  Job  In 
bringing  about  a  .separation  between  the 
forces  of  Egypt  which  were  in  Yemen— 
those  nghting  for  the  republic  there,  and 
the  forces  of  the  Yemen  that  were  backed 
by  Saudi  Arabia. 

This  morning  we  have  received  infor- 
mation that  S(3unds  exactly  like  the  in- 
formation we  have  received  from  Cas- 
tro's Cuba  Nasser  is  not  pulling  out  his 
troops    at    all       He    is    merely   rotatln? 


upon  the  bonus  payment  or  the  payment 
in  kind  to  be  given  over  and  above  the 
loan? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  way  the 
amendment  reads,  the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr,  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
President.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  I  am  delighted  to  join  the  Sen- 
ator in  support  of  the  amendment. 

All  Senators  would  claim  that  the 
purpo.se  of  the  bill  is  to  help  the  bona 
fide  farmers,  but  I  have  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  on  previous  occa- 
sions to  the  manner  in  which  this  pro- 


allv  to  lend  himself  to  aggression  and 
the  gravest  kind  of  danger  of  interna- 
Uonal  war  in  this  area  of  the  world. 
I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 


.v,pm     He  is  pursuing  inexorably  his  de- 
stination   for    a    total    Middle    E^t 

Smony  under  his  command,  dedicated 

f.  Se  destruction  of  Israel  and  to  aU 

o^ther  kinds  of  mischief  in  that  area,  in- 

Sng  closer  relationships  with  the  So- 

vlpt  union  and  the  Communist  bloc,  from 

ahom  he  draws  all  of  his  arms. 
Mr  President.  I  think  the  policy  of  the 

Tinited  States  must  be  deeply   and  in- 

tinsively  reviewed.     We  must  adopt  an 

^^ndment  in  the  Congress-if  the  ad- 
ni^t ration  does  not  do  this— with  re- 

foit  to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  which  will 

nrnv'ide  that  none  of  our  aid,  directly  or 

fndirectly.  may  be  used  by  President  Nas- 

cpr  to  escalate  the  arms  race,  to  defy 

th    foreign  policy  of  the  free  world,  to     gram  has  been  abused  and  that  the  real 

f  ustrate  the   United   Nations   as   he   is     faimers  are  not  getting  the  benefits. 

ri  ing  in  the  case  of  Yemen,  and  gcncr-         I   have  recently  received  another  re- 

•  •  = "  *" r^c-oir,,^   or.H     pQj.^   from    the    Department.     It   shows 

that  last  year — in  1962 — the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  received  $2,999.33  not  to  grow  a  crop. 
By  what  line  of  reasoning  could  the  Ford 

Motor  Co.  be  recognized  as  an  American 

family  farmer? 
FEED  GRAIN  ACT  OF  1963  ^^le  Reynolds  Metals  Co,,  another  large 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration     corporation,  drew  $13^jft.54. 
thp  bill   tH  R.   4997)    to  extend  the        The  American  CryJOTTeugar  Co.  drew 

$6,031.25  In  addition,  that  company 
drew  $1,462.72  worth  of  free  lime  and 
fertilizer  to  increase  the  productivity  on 
its  other  acreage. 

One  of  these  corporate  farmers  re- 
ceived a  payment  as  large  as  $156,000. 
The  Farmers  Investment  Co.,  of  Tucson, 
Ariz  .  last  year  received  a  total  of  $156,- 
500.88  under  this  program.  In  addition, 
S2.500  more  was  paid  to  them  to  help 
buy  lime  and  fertilizer  to  increase  the 
productivity  on  the  remaining  acreage. 
I  put  into  the  Record  a  couple  or  three 
weeks  ago  some  information  from  State 
of  Arizona  officials  showing  that  this 
company  was  renting  some  of  this  land 
for  as  low  as  S3  or  $4  an  acre  from  the 
State  while  the  Government,  under  this 
feed-grains  program,  was  paying  these 
same  people  S35  or  $40  an  acre  not  to 
cultivate  this  same  land.  'Who  said 
farming  on  the  New  Frontier  was  not 
profitable — the  only  trouble  is,  the  tax- 
payers are  the  ones  getting  plowed  under. 
Another  example:  there  was  a  payment 
to  Louisiana  State  Penitentiary  of  $42,- 
108  last  year  under  this  same  program. 


of  the  bill 

feed  grain  propram. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
the  purpose  of  my  amendment  can  be 
simply  stated,  as  it  is  in  the  amendment; 
that  is.  to  limit  the  payments  under  the 
feed  grain  bill  to  not  to  exceed  $2,500 
for  any  crop  to  any  producer  or  any 
group  of  producers  sharing  the  crop  on 
any  one  farm. 

I  think  almost  everyone  understands 
exactly  what  that  means.  There  have 
t)een  instances  all  over  this  country  of 
preat  paymmts  to  corporations,  both 
eleemosynary  and  private.  There  have 
been  large  payments  to  people  in  this 
country  who  have  purchased  land  for 
little  or  nothing  and  who.  as  a  result  of 
some  of  these  programs,  have  received  in 
1  year  or  2  years  sufficient  retirement 
payments  or  payments  for  the  nonuse  of 
this  cheap  land  to  more  than  pay  for 
the  land  itself.  There  have  been  abuses 
of  various  kinds. 

This  is  merely  an  attempt  to  make 
sure  that  the  benefits  will  reach  the 
small  farmers,  by  limiting  payments  to 
$2,500 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  WiL- 
LiAMsl  has  pursued  this  subject  in  the 
past  on  several  occasions.  The  Senator 
spoke  to  me  only  a  moment  ago,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  has  some  comments 
on  this  particular  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion and  .some  fipures  which  he  has  de- 
veloped. If  he  so  desires,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  to  him  so  much  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  develop  those  figures  and 
to  continue  to  present  the  story  as  he 
has  previou.sly  presented  it. 

Mr  HOLLAND,  Mr,  President,  before 
the  Senator  yields  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  will  he  yield  to  me  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr   HICKENLOOPER,     I  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Do  I  correctly  under- 
sUnd  that  the  $2  500  limitation  proposed 
Is  the  same  limitation  which  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  committee  and  on  which 
a  committee  vote  was  taken? 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.     It  is. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  limitalibn  would  be  solely 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE,  Who  leases  the  land 
to  the  lessee  at  $3  or  $4  an  acre? 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
State  of  Arizona, 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  The  State  of  Arizona 
leases  it.  How  much  does  the  Federal 
Government  pay? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  It  pays 
$35  to  $40  per  acre  not  to  cultivate  the 
land,  after  it  had  been  leased  from  the 
State  of  Arizona  at  an  average  rate  of 
around  $4  per  acre.  I  say  that  that  is 
farming  the  Federal  Goverrmient  and 
the  taxpayers,  not  cultivating  the  soil. 

The  Louisiana  State  Penitentiary  last 
year  received  $42,108  not  to  cultivate 
some  of  its  land. 

The  Glades  State  Prison  Farm  of  Flor- 
ida received  $8,947,20  to  stop  some  oLlts 
farming  operations. 

We  have  been  told  that  in  the  bill  there 
are  penalties  provided  against  farmers 
who  accept  payments  illegally.  An  in- 
teresting question- comes  to  my  mind: 
Suppose  there  is  a  violation  of  the  law 
in  these  latter  Instances,  How  could  we 
put  a  penitentiary  in  the  penitentiary 
for  not  complying  with  a  Government 
order?  These  examples  just  show  how 
downright  silly  this  program  really  Is. 

There  is  an  airport  in  Nebraska  which 
drew  $12,626  not  to  raise  corn  on  the  air- 
strip. The  airport  wanted  to  extend  the 
runways  and  vei*y  properly  bought  some 
adjoining  land.  Certainly  they  were  not 
going  to  raise  corn  on  the  runway  nor 
along  the  side  of  it.  but  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, under  this  feed  grain  program. 
Is  paying  them  not  to  raise  It, 

Those  are  only  some  of  the  abuses 
going  on  under  this  "cockeyed"  program, 
and  they  will  continue  unless  we  place 
In  the  bill  some  restrictions  as  advocated 
by  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr,  President,  I  £isk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  list  of  some  of  the  pay- 
ments made  last  year  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Name  and  address 


The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  BeUeville,  Mich 

The  Re>Tiol<ls  Metals  Co.,  Henderson,  Ky 

Amorican  Crvsl.il  Supar  Co.,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo 

Milhken  Tni'st  Co,,  Decatur.  Ill 

St.  Benedict's  CoUcpe,  .^tchLson,  Kans 

Olades  Stale  Prison  Farm.  Belle  Olade   Fla 

Louisiana  State  Penitentiary,  Anpola,  La , 

Waterloo  Munlcii>al  Airport.  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Kearney  Municipal  .K\i\xnt,  Keamev,  N'ebr 

Delta  &  Pine  Land  Co.,  Scott,  Miss^ 

,\BTiculture   Inc,  Oirvln,  Tex.. 

Farmers  Investment  Co.,  Tucson,  Aril , 

Cltv  of  St,  l/ouis,  .«t.  lyouis.  Mo 

C.  Bnice  Mace  Ranch.  Inc.,  Box  187.  Davis,  Calif , 

A,  H,  Nichols.  TH  East  3d,  DUon.  Ill 

Wm.  Oehrinp,  Inc.,  Route  1,  Renssela«>r,  Ind 

RLDS  Church  Farms,  Independence,  Mo 

Hill  Farnus,  Hart,  Tex 

J.C.  Mills,  Box  726,  Aljemathy,  Tex , 

V.H.  A  J.M.  Tatton,  Salt  Creek  Ranch,  Refupio,  Tex 

Oila  River  Ranch,  Post  Omce  Box  67,  Gila  Bend,  Ariz 

Layton  Knapps,  Post  Oflice  Box  970,  Woodland,  Calif 

Arthur  P.  Onmt,  North  Judson.  Inc , 

Overmeyer  Farms,  Inc..  Wolcott.  Ind 

HaLsell  Cattle  Co.,  Care  of  W.  F.  Rowland,  Amerherst,  Tex 

Tom  Moore,  Nava.sota,  Tex 

Moser  Ranch,  Route  4,  DeKalh,  Tex 

Northern  Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  HI 


Payment  in 

Cost 

Payment-s, 

kind,  feed 

shares. 

OR 

grain 

ACP 

$2,999.33 

0 

0 

13.  070.  54 

0 

0 

6.031.25 

1.  462.  72 

0 

761.65 

129.61 

0 

8.761.31 

2.  499.  02 

0 

8,  947.  20 

0 

0 

42. 108.  00 

0 

0 

5.864,34 

0 

0 

12,  626.  00 

0 

0 

11,409.68 

1.970.00 

0 

22.  986.  44 

0 

n 

156.  500.  88 

2,500.00 

0 

9.306.60 

0 

0 

76. 517. 14 

0 

0 

41.056.44 

0 

0 

61.835.82 

0 

0 

60, 652,  90 

1,260.25 

0 

59. 973.  55 

0 

0 

8,  494.  50 

0 

0 

53.320.40 

0 

0 

i:i2.  913.  80 

2, 445. 13 

0 

61.616.00 

2.500.00 

0 

42, 630  82 

0 

0 

59,  393.  74 

728.00 

0 

19,431.24 

0 

0 

35,  887,  22 

093.68 

0 

47. 3«2. 43 

6,000.00 

0 

375.84 

0 

0 

\ 
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Mr.  WILUAMS  oi  Delaware.  In- 
cluded in  the  list  is  the  Delta  £  Pine 
Land  Co  .  which  was  paid  $11,409  68  not 
to  cultivate  some  of  its  land  The 
same  company  drew  another  $1,970 
in  free  fertilizer  and  Hme  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense.  This  company  is  not 
even  owned  by  Americans.  This  Is  a 
British-owned  company  which  Is  operat- 
ing in  the  United  States  I  do  not  ques- 
tion its  right  to  do  so.  However,  why 
should  we  subsidize  a  British-owned 
company  for  its  farmlno;  operations  in 
the  United  States  of  America' 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we  recog- 
nize that  this  is  not  a  farm  program  to 
benefit  the  bona  fide  farmers  but  more  of 
a  politirf.1  scheme  to  tret  votes.  It  will 
bankrupt  the  taxpayers  if  some  controls 
are  not  imposed.  The  only  way  to  im- 
pose controls  on  the  cost  is  to  vote  for 
this  amendment  to  establish  a  limit  on 
these  payments. 

The  C;ty  of  St.  Louis.  Mo  ,  as  a  city 
government,  with  the  address  of  "city 
hall."  IS  classified  as  a  farmer  under  the 
tei-ms  of  the  Kennedy -Freeman  feed 
grains  program.  Tliat  city  drew  $9.- 
306.60  last  year  to  curtail  its  farming  op- 
erations. By  what  line  of  reasoning 
could  anybody  say  that  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  as  a  city  government,  could  be 
classified  as  a  farmer  any  more  than  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  or  a  municipal  airport 
or  some  of  these  other  operations  could 
be  so  classified? 

Much  has  been  said  in  recent  months 
about  the  farm  operations  of  Billy  Sol 
Estes.  Agriculture.  Inc  ,  of  Gii-vin,  Tex., 
listed  above  as  having  received  $22.- 
986.44  last  year  under  this  program  is 
one  of  Mr.  Estes'  companies. 

AH  of  these  companies  will  continue  to 
be  eligible  for  these  handouts  unless  this 
amendment  is  approved. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  only  way  one 
could  ascribe  rationality  to  this  pro- 
gram would  be  to  say  that  the  Congress 
is  gifted  with  some  sort  of  supernatui-al 
thinking  power  which  is  in  complete  dis- 
cord with  ordxnai-y  logic.  Every  instance 
which  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
described  shows  clearly  the  irrationality 
of  what  is  being  done.  Rational  people 
would  have  to  laugh  and  ridicule  what 
■wc  do,  yet  year  after  year  the  great  Con- 
gress persists  in  following  this  unjustified 
and  unreasonable  program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tliere 
IS  no  question  about  it.  It  is  ridiculous. 
One  of  the- larger  banks  of  the  Midwest 
is  listed  on  the  report  as  having  received 
payments  under  this  farm  program 
which  is  described  as  being  for  the  help 
of  the  small  farmer  in  maintaining  his 
farming  operation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  ask  what  bank 
that  is?  It  is  one  of  the  large  banking 
institutions;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Yes. 
the  Milliken  Trust  Co..  of  Decatur,  111., 
and  the  Northern  Trust  Co..  of  Chicago 

m. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  they  fall  within 
the  category  of  the  "poor  httle  farmer 
whom  we  must  save  from  destruction?" 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Yes.     I 


do  not  question  the  right  of  any  Amer- 
ican citizen  or  any  of  these  companies 
to  buy  land  and  operate  it.  and  I  will 
defend  that  right;  but  surely  there  is 
no  logical  reason  one  could  give  why 
we  ought  to  tax  tht'  Ajnrncan  people 
to  subsidize  their  operations.  The  cor- 
poration type  or  absentee  farmer  should 
not  be  subsidized  at  all.  As  I  have  said, 
these  payments  go  as  high  as  $156,000. 
Several  go  over  $50,000.  Nobody  can 
say  that  the  beneficiaries  are  little 
farmers.  I  repeat  the  only  way  to  cur- 
tail that  kind  of  activity,  if  we  do  not 
like  it.  is  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
and  establish  some  control  over  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  Piesident.  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me,  on  my  time? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Yes. 
Mr.    ELLENDER.     Under    what    pro- 
gram were  those  payments  made? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Under 
the  feed  grain  program  the  same  one 
we  are  now  coiasidering.  The  informa- 
tion was  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  These  are  payments  in 
kind  made  under  the  Kennedy-Freeman 
feed  grain.s  program. 

Mr.   ELLENDER.     For  what   year? 
Mr.    WILLLAMS    of    Delaware.     For 
the  previous   calendar  year.   1962. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  may  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  how  he  can  justify 
these  payments? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  explain  this 
in  a  moment,  in  the  meantime  I  will  let 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  do  that  now,  if 
he  wishes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  The  ordy  way  I  could 
justify  it  would  be  to  cast  aside  all  my 
thinking  power  and  adopt  a  twisted 
judgment  that  this  practice  could  be  jus- 
tified. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  remind  the  Sena- 
tor that  this  is  not  a  mandaton'  pro- 
gram; it  is  a  voluntary  program.  The 
program  was  adopted  in  order  to  reduce 
our  surpluses.  Whether  we  reduce  sur- 
pluses through  the  small  farmer  or  the 
larger  farmer  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence. The  Idea  was  to  reduce  surpluses. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  a  little  "chinche"  about  the 
time. 

Mr.  ELLET7DER.  This  is  out  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  narrow  about  it,  but  with  the 
limitation,  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana having  30  minutes.  I  am  willing  to 
have  the  time  divided  up  somewhat. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  question,  be- 
fore he  gets  into  his  learned  address? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  not  sure 
the  addres.s  will  be  learned,  but  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  just  done  a 
little  calculating.  The  way  I  see  the 
flgiire  of  $2,500,  which  would  be  the  limi- 
tation of  the  payment  in  kind,  which  is 
the  bonus  payment,  the  amendment 
would  permit  payment  in  kind  to  the 
fullest  extent  to  the  growers  of  the 
country  on  pioduction  from  210  acres,  at 
the  smallest,  if  18  cents  is  the  amount 
used,  up  to  400  acres,  at  the  largest,  if 
only  10  cents  is  used.  Those  are  the  two 
figures  I  have  heard  used  within  the 
planning  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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I  a.sk  the  distinguished  Srnator  if  ,v 
does  not  mean  that  all  the  small  fam 
plu.s  many  of  the  middlp-.si2ed  f«r^ 
would    be   completely   protected  ItT^ 
matter,  and  would  be  able  to  dert^  5! 
whole    larpe.ss    from    the    OovernrLir 
and  that  the  only  people  advprseh^ 
fected  by  hl.s  amendment  would  be  th 
with   large   acreage   beyond  the  ftm^ 
I  have  indicated.  *^^ 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  There  '» 
question  in  my  mind  that  the  Sen«t^ 
from  Florida  is  .substantially  ^on^ 
I  think  both  of  us  would  have  to  sit  (W 
with  sharp  pencils  to  be  able  to  drtT' 
mine  the  exact  amount  of  the  paymal 
The  figure  would  be  somewhere  bet»p^ 
220  acres  and  400  or  500  acres,  depeod?^ 
on  the  amount,  which  would  enconinJ 
all  of  the  sound,  reali.stie  small  ramu^ 
this  country-  This  amendment  wmiv 
protect  them.  It  would  reach  the  uticde 
sclonable  payments  which  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  pointed  out.  Thf 
Senator  from  Florida  is  correct 

Mr.  HOIJ.AND.  Will  the  Senate- 
yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  tha' 
those  who.se  hearts  have  been  biwdijs 
for  the  small  farmers  of  the  Nation  hn* 
an  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  • 
special  protection  and  against  the  mujrt. 
ing  of  the  Crovernment  by  means  ri 
bonus   pa>-ments  to  larger  farmers' 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Indeed,  ths- 
is  the  point;  but  it  raises  the  (juestio' 
whether  the  tears  which  are  sometinif! 
shed  for  the  small  farmer  are  cnxodi!? 
tears  or  genuine  tears.  We  have  tned 
to  ascertain  that. 

This  proposal  was  presented  before  the 
committee.  It  was  promptly  and  speoi- 
lly  voted  down  and  thro\^-n  out  the 
window.  But  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, more  eloquently  and  more  con- 
cisely and  with  greater  impact  that  I 
could  bring  to  bear,  has  pointed  mc 
clearly  what  applies  to  many  of  the  other 
amendments,  and  that  is  the  absohitt 
necessity  which  I  thjnk  confronted  the 
Agriculture  Committee  of  the  Senate  to 
look  at  this  bill  and  correct  the  inequiUes 
in  it  before  it  was  brought  so  ruthlessly 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  under  orders. 
"Don't  amend  it  under  any  ctrnnn- 
stances.  We  want  to  use  it  as  a  poliflca; 
whip  for  the  wheat  referendum." 

This  proposal  points  out  the  silliness o! 
the  bill.  This  amendment  should  hav? 
received  very  careful  consideration,  alon^ 
with  other  amendments,  but  the  order? 
came  from  on  high,  or  higher  than  that- 
I  do  not  know  where  they  came  from 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Ex  cathedra. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  -No  changes 
No  amendments.  We  have  to  have  it  u 
a  referendum  vote  lever  by  the  21st  day 
of  thLs  month." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield':' 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Ohioans  have  conif  tc 
me  and  told  me  that  they  were  remorse- 
ful because  Uiey  were  taking  money 
from  tlie  Government  under  this  «rr.- 
culluj-al  support  program.  A  banie: 
has  to  take  it.  because  his  stockholders 
might  say.  "You  are  not  fulfilling  your 
duly  unkbs  you  take  it."    They  ask  me 
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•  How  do  you  support  a  program  of  that 
tlnd''"  and  there  I  stand,  defensele.ss, 
unable  to  give  answer— and  I  stand  de- 
fenseless because  there  are  too  few  wili- 
ng to  assert  themselves  against  a  pro- 
gram that  cannot  be  supported  by 
reason 

The  only  way  one  can  adopt  it  is  to 
cast  his  reason  aside  and  say  he  will  dip 
the  ladle  into  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
distribute  the  money  imprudently  and 
criminally. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  support  this 
amendment  I  cannot  vote  for  the  bill. 
jt  IS  an  affront  to  the  intelligence  of 
fvery  American  citizen. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  He  has  touched  on 
one  of  the  main  elements  involved  in  this 
amendment. 

h^i\n  I  point  out,  not  only  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  who  realizes  it  fully,  I 
am  sure,  but  to  other  Members  of  the 
Senate,  that  it  is  a  tragedy  that  so  few 
Senators  are  pre.sent.  Senators  will 
come  to  the  Chamber  shortly  and  cast 
their  votes  on  an  important  portion  of 
the  feed  (train  bill  that  affects  agricul- 
ture so  greatly  I  venture  to  say,  with 
all  respect  to  Members  of  the  Senate, 
that  many  of  them  will  not  know  what  is 
involved  In  the  amendment  when  they 
vote  "nay"  on  it. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  that  will  happen  be- 
cause px  cathedra  the  order  has  come 
a5  to  what  shall  be  done. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
how  much  time  have  I  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  11  minutes  remain- 
ine. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.     For  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  group  of  listeners  for 
the  chairman   of  the  committee,   if  he 
has  anything  to  .say,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
suwest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum  in  order 
10  notify  Members  of  the  Senate.     Then 
I  hope  to  have  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  rescinded  soon  after  it  starts.    There 
are  too  few  Members  of  the  Senate  on 
the  floor  at  this  time  for  the  Member- 
ship to  get  an  idea  of  what  is  going  on 
Mr  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  sugeest 
the  absence  of  a  quonim.  and  then  with- 
draw it  after  the  bells  are  rung' 

-Mr  HICKENLOOPER.     That  is  what 

:  had  m  mind. 

Mr   MANSFIELD.     I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDTNG  OFFICER    The  clerk 

Till  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

ihe  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
aeiii  having  rung  and  Senators  being 
on  their  way  over,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
tie  rescinded. 

The  PRELUDING  OFFICER.  Without 
•*jecUon,  it  is  so  ordered 

I  ^;,,"ICKENLOOFER.  At  this  time 
i  shall  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
•™e  I  do  not  care  to  pursue  the  sub- 
•m  further  at  the  moment.  I  assume 
J^e  opposition  to  the  amendment  may 
»-sn  to  make  some  comments.  I  reserve 
•«e  remainder  of  my  time 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  presume,  then 
that  the  Senator  is  willing  for  me  to  talk 
to  an  rlmost  empty  Chamber.  That  is 
all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield,  I  thought  I  was  doing  him 
a  favor  by  asking  that  there  be  a  quo- 
rum call,  so  that  he  would  have  some 
listeners. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  believe  that  most 
or  tne  S-nators  present,  as  well  as  many 
Senators   who   are   not   present,   under- 
stand   the    program    verv    well      Every 
facet  of  it  has  been  debated.     My  good 
friend   from   Iowa   and   my  good  friend 
from    Ohio    become    "all    steamed    up" 
about  the  program.     Neither   has  .sup- 
ported  the  feed  grain  program     They 
are  in  the  same  corner  that  they  have 
been  in  since  the  program  was  put  on  the 
statute  books.     It  is  my  considered  judg- 
ment—and I  may  be  in  error— that  in 
my   opening    remarks   I   made   a   fairly 
good  case  for  an  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram.    It  was  shown  that  without  ques- 
tion, in  my   judgment,   there  has  been 
a  gradual  decrease  in  the  huge  surpluses 
that  have  been  accumulating  over  the 
years. 

I  should  like  now  to  address  mvself 
for  a  few  minutes  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. The  purpose  of  the  bill  before 
us  is  to  decrease  surpluses.  Whether  the 
decrease  comes  through  the  big  grower 
or  the  small  grower  makes  no  difference 
to  us.  The  idea  is  to  decrease  the  sur- 
pluses of  corn  and  other  feed  grains  so 
that  supplies  can  be  brought  into  line 
with  our  requirements.  The  problem  is 
that  simple. 

If.  by  the  proposed  amendment  we 
should  curtail  payments  to  the  large 
farmers,  who  by  diverting  their  acres 
make  a  dent  in  the  surplus  production 
we  would  not  get  anywhere.  We  could 
not  have  gotten  the  25  million  acres  that 
we  had  last  year  and  the  vear  before  in 
our  efl-ort  to  reach  our  goal  of  reducing 
the  surpluses. 

I  admit  that  In  the  past  we  have  made 
large  payments.  Efforts  were  made  by 
the  committee  on  two  or  three  occasions 
to  establish  limits.  However.  I  go  back 
to  the  proposition  that  the  program  is  a 
voluntary  program  and  its  purpose  is  to 
reduce  surpluses.  We  can  better  do  that 
in  my  opinion,  by  working  through  all 
farmers,  both  large  and  small  If  we 
apniied  a  limitation  it  would  make  more 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  the  reaching 
of  our  goal.  ' 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  voted 
down.     I  am  ready  to  vote  on  it 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  said  that  I  had 
not  supported  the  program.  That  is 
very  true.  I  have  not  supported  it  I 
have  not  supported  a  program  that  re- 
quires airports  not  to  plant  agricultural 
products  on  land  reserved  for  airstrips 
I  have  not  voted  for  a  program  that  re- 
wards corporations  which  have  no  in- 
tention ba.sically  of  using  land  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  to  refrain  from  doing 
what  they  do  not  intend  to  do. 

I  am  trying  to  support  a  proposal  that 
will  pay  the  .small  family  farmer.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  under  the  program  which  is  at 
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least  alleged  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cultiire,  the  limitation  would  take  care 
of  the  family  size  farm  without  any 
trouble.  It  would  preclude  the  corporate 
operator.  It  would  preclude  the  munici- 
pality. As  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  pointed  out,  it  would  preclude  peni- 
t^ntiaries  from  collecting  these  pay- 
ment. He  has  very  properly  pointed  out 
the  difficulty  of  putting  a  penitentiary 
into  a  penitentiary  for  not  obeying  the 
law. 

The  amendment  would  take  care  of  the 
family    size    farm,    depending    on    the 
amount  of  the  payment,  from  a  corner  of 
a   section    to    400    or   500    acres.     That 
would     encompass     practically     all     of 
the  so-called  family   size   farms   in  the 
United  States.     I  believe  it  would  be  a 
reasonably   fair  statement   to   say   that 
that    would   encompass   ail    the    family 
size  farms  of  the  United  States.     There 
could  be  some  exceptions,  I  suppose.    A 
man  with  a  ranch  who  had  a  thousand 
acres  of  jackrabbit  land  which  did  not 
take  more  than  one  person  to  operate 
could    be    an    exception.     There    might 
be    one    or    two    exceptions    like    that 
How^ever,  it  would  take  care  of  the  fam- 
ily  size   farm,    and   it   would   exclude    a 
great  many  of  the  abuses  that  have  been 
pointed  out.     The  most  important  thing 
in  connection  with   the  procedure  now 
bemg  followed  is  that  it  is  a  manifest 
injustice   and   a   manifest   weakness   in 
the   law.     It  is  something   that  should 
have  been  considered  by  the  committee. 
Instead,  it  was  ruthlessly  overridden  by 
the  committee. 

It   is   another   one   of   the    corrective 
steps    that    should    have    been    taken 
However,  the  orders  came  down  to  put 
no  amendments  on  the  bill  and  to  con- 
sider none,  and  to  vote  the  bill  out  of 
committee  without  amendments,  and  to 
reject  amendments  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.     Those  were  the  orders.     That 
is   the   course   of   action    that    is   being 
followed  today  on  the  bill  and  was  fol- 
lowed   yesterday   and    will    be    followed 
tomorrow  and  the  next  dav  and  in  the 
days  to  follow. 

In  my  judgement,  the  merits  are  not 
so  controlling  as  the  political  orders  that 
have  come  down. 

I  say  that  the  amendment  has  been 
very  clearly  demonstrated  to  be  one  that 
should  have  been  considered  in  commit- 
tee, so  that  these  injustices  and  inequi- 
ties could  have  been  corrected,  as  they 
should  have  been  corrected.     That  was 
not  the  case.     However,  it  is  not  too  late 
to   correct   them.     They   could   be   cor- 
rected on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  re- 
sponsible   Senators    casting    responsible 
votes.     The  fantastic  and  amusing  sit- 
uations— although    amu-ing,    they    are 
neverthele.ss   serious— which   have   been 
pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, can   be  corrected.     If  we  correct 
them,  we  will  avoid  passing  legislation 
that  will  contain  provisions  permitting 
the  abuse  of  a  program  designed  to  help 
the  farmer  of  America,  rather  than  to 
help,  as  it  does  in  rr.any  cases,  corpora- 
tions and  groups  that  are  not  basically 
involved  in  farming,  but  who  happen  to 
have  land  that  could  lend  it.^elf  to  farm- 
mg,  even  though  they  never  intended  to 
use  it  for  farming.     The  result  is  they 
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get  paid  for  not  doing  what  they  never 
intended  to  do  in  the  first  place. 

I  am  not  under  any  illusion  on  this 
question.  I  know  what  the  program  Is. 
I  know  what  the  pattern  is  and  what  it 
has  been. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  heard  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
say  that  the  purpose  of  the  program  is 
to  reduce  surpluses.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  a  question  about  the 
tables  he  placed  in  the  Record  on  last 
Tuesday,  at  pages  8467-8468.  There  are 
two  tables.  One  is  entitled  '"Items  as  of 
March  31."  The  other  is  entitled  "Items 
in  Price-Support  Inventory  of  CCC  as 
of  March  31."  Which  of  those  two  tables 
would  be  the  one  pertinent  to  point  out 
a  reduction  in  inventory  or  a  failure  to 
reduce  inventory?  They  seem  to  be 
identical  lists.  In  arguing  whether  sur- 
pluses are  being  reduced  under  this  pro- 
gram, which  table  would  the  Senator 
refer  to? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  would  refer 
to  the  bottom  table. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  bottom  table 
does  not  indicate  to  me  that  there  has 
been  any  substantial  reduction  under 
this  program.  Therefore,  I  cannot  buy 
the  argument  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  this  program  is  so  vi- 
tally needed.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
some  reductions,  but  they  are  exceed- 
ingly small  reductions  compared  with 
the  cost  with  which  the  taxpayers  are 
confronted  in  paying  for  the  program. 
I  am  intrigued  by  one  figure 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  refer  to  the  top  table,  the  one 
entitled  "Items  as  of  March  31,"  he  will 
see  that  in  1962  there  were  851,795.530 
bushels  of  corn  on  hand,  having  a  value 
of  $953,711,669. 

In  1963.  as  of  March  31.  going  to  the 
left-hand  column,  the  Senator  will  find 
that  the  amount  of  corn  on  hand  had 
increased  by  56  million  bushels,  to  907 
million,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in 
value,  in  1963,  to  $1,020,795,000.  That 
shows  that  there  has  been  an  increase. 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  soy- 
beans. Also,  the  amount  of  butter  in 
storage  has  greatly  increased  under  this 
program. 

I  point  out  something  else  to  the  Sen- 
ator: Com  has  been  selling  at  $1  or  less 
on  the  open  market  under  this  program. 
Of  course,  that  has  been  by  deliberate 
desigp.  testified  to  by  the  Secretary,  to 
keep  the  price  low.  in  the  knowledge  that 
cheap  feed  grain  means  cheap  livestock. 
We  have  had  the  lowest  feed  prices  for 
cattle  this  spring  that  we  have  had  for 
many  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
under  the  amendment  has  expired 

Mr.     ELLENDER.     Mr.    President.    I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     All  time 

having  been  yielded  back 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee to  explain  to  some  of  us.  at  least,  who 
do  not  understand  this  subject  so  well. 


why  the  program,  according  to  this  table, 
does  not  seem  to  be  working? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  the  Senator  re- 
ferring to  the  Farm  Bureau  program? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
must  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  is  operating 
under  a  time  limitation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  refer  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  to  page  8303  of  the  Record 
of  Monday.  May  13.  1963. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  may 
have  1  minute  allotted  to  him  in  which 
to  answer  the  query  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  reading 
from  the  Record  a  bulletin  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  recently  re- 
leased. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  EIJ>ENDER.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  refer  to  page  8303 
of  the  Record  of  last  Monday.  He  will 
find  there  a  table  indicating  that  pro- 
duction in  1954  was  114.1  million  tons. 
That  production  continued  to  increase 
until  1960.  to  155.6  million  tons.  In  the 
first  year  of  the  program,  production 
dropped  15  million  tons.  The  next  year 
it  dropped  12 '^  million  tons. 

Then,  if  the  Senator  will  look  at  the 
column  entitled  "Carr>'over."  he  will 
notice  that  in  1954  the  carryover  was 
31.7  million  tons.  By  1961.  before  the 
first  program  became  effective,  the  carry- 
over had  increased  to  84  7  million  tons 
In  the  year  after  the  program,  produc- 
tion had  decreased  from  84.7  million  tons 
to  71.8  million  tons.  In  1963.  production 
will  drop  to  61  million  ton.s. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  ask  one  more 
question,  so  that  I  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  this  situation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  may  be  granted  an  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  had  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  which  he 
yielded  back.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  he  be  allowed  to  recapture  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  originally  allotted, 
so  that  he  may  answer  questions. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  not  need  all 
of  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  set  the  record 
straight.  Did  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  might  reclaim  the  re- 
mainder of  this  time? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  ought  to  be  yielded  back 
the  remainder  of  the  time  he  had  under 
his  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana to  decide  whether  he  wishes  to  do 
that  or  not. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  If  he  does  not 
wish  to  do  so.  that  is  all  right;   but  if 
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it    is   agreeable   to    the   Senator    t 
unanimous  consent  that  he  be^'J..** 
to  reclaim  the  remainder  ofThrt^^^ 
has  yielded  back  ^^*  ^e  he 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  t,  ,w 
objection  to  permitting  the  Senator y^"* 
LouLsiana  to  reclaim  the  remaSi'°* 
the  time  he  had  yielded  bacT^fS''  °' 
sires  to  reclaim  it^  The  Chair  k '^'• 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered  "**" 

Mr.    GOLDWATER.      Mr     p^  .^ 
will  the  Senator  from  LouisianT?**""' 
the   nuinber   of   the   pag'e   S  "w'hS^'* 
referred?  *'ucn  h^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     It  is  page  8301 .,  .w 
Record  of  Monday.  May  13    S°^i,^* 
Senator  will  notice  that  the  tabl^  ».  r 
to  the  production,  utilization  ami  S^' 
over   of   all   feed   grains  from  iSp^" 
1954  through  1962.  "^^  >f»r 

The  table  to  uhich  the  Senator  W 
Arizona   refers   applies  to  all  sSJ.lZ' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  appreciate  th.t 
but  is  the  table  which  the  S?nS^r  pl^^ 
in  the  Record  on  Monday  a  comDilann. 
of  the  Department  of  Agricuffi   '  " 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  was  prenarM 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  was  prepared  bv 
the  committee  economist  from  record 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  it 
correct.  '  * 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  The  table  to 
which  I  am  referring,  which  was  placed 
m  the  Record  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
IMr.  HICKENLOOPER]  on  Tuesday  last 
wa.s  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Acri-' 
culture. 

Looking  only  at  the  grain  section  i 
would  not  -say  that  those  figures  exactly 
coincide  with  the  figures  in  the  table 
placed  in  the  Record  on  Monday  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  That  Is  why  the 
question  arose  in  my  mind.  As  I  examine 
some  of  the  figures,  I  find  rather  siza- 
ble increases  in  the  surplus.  I  look  at 
other  figures  and  find  small  decreases  I 
have  not  totaled  them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  reason  is  that 
one  table  contains  figures  prepared  as  of 
March  31;  the  other  has  figures  based 
on  a  projection  to  October  1  of  this  year 
Mr  GOLDWATER.  That  is  as  of 
October  1? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  the  latest 
available  figure. 

Mr    GOLDWATER.     Does   the  Sen- 
ator from   Louisiana   redtll.  for  exam- 
ple, the  figure  for  soybeans  In  his  table' 
Mr     ELLENDER.     Soybeans   are  not 
included  in  this  table. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Then  let  us  con- 
sider another  one  as  to  which  there  is  3 
discrepancy.     How  about  com? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Very  well.  If  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  will  refer  to  page 
8304  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
Monday,  he  will  notice  that  the  produc- 
tion of  corn  in  1954  was  2.708  million 
bushels.  That  production  Increased 
until  1960.  when  it  was  3.908  million 
bushels  In  1961,  the  first  year  of  the 
program,  it  decreased  from  3.908  mil- 
lion bushels  to  3,626  million  bushels. 
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lix  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
^1  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  at 

this  point?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HiBicorr  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona? 

Mr  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  However,  in  1963 
it  increa.scd  again,  according  to  the  Sen- 
ator's table. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  year  1963  was 
a  program  year;  and  there  was  not  an 
incrca.se.  The  other  figure  was  for  a 
neriod  without  the  program. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; I  am  reading  after  the  words  "with 
programs",  and  the  figure  is  3.800  mil- 
lion; and  the  fiirure  for  the  period  with- 
out the  program  is  4,430  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  1960,  the  year 
before  the  program,   it  was  3.9   billion 

bushels. 
Mr    GOLDWATER.     That  is  correct. 
Mr  ELLENDER.     And   for    1962   the 
production  was  3.6  billion  bushels. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  And  for  1963.  the 
table  gives  3.8. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  that  is  only  an 
estimate;  we  do  not  know  exactly  what 
the  production  will  be  this  year.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  corn  is  now  in  the 
process  of  growing. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  state  what  his  figures 
show  in  regard  to  grain  sorghums,  be- 
cause the  table  prepared  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  shows,  for 
grain  sorghums,  a  rather  sizable  in- 
crease. What  do  the  Senator's  figures 
show? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  1954  the  produc- 
tion of  sorghums  was  236  million  bushels; 
In  1960.  630  million  bushels.  The  Sena- 
tor will  note  that  there  was  a  gradual 
Increase  until  1960.  In  1961,  the  first 
year  of  the  program,  it  decreased  from 
630  million  bushels  to  480  million  bushels. 
In  1962  it  decreased  to  509  million  bush- 
els, which  was  the  actual  production — 
from  630  million  bushels  when  we  had 
no  program. 

The  estimated  production  for  1963  Is 
565  million  bushels,  in  contrast  to  pro- 
duction of  630  miUion  bushels  during  the 
last  year  of  no  program. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  give  a  comparison,  from 
his  chart,  for  grain  sorghums,  between 
the  years  1960  and  1962,  actual,  on  the 
carr>-overs  and  the  inventories? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Very  well.  In  1960. 
the  carryover  was  762  million  bushels. 
In  1961  it  was  reduced  to  661  million 
bushels;  in  1962,  625  million  bushels;  and 
the  estimate  for  1963  is  that  it  will  be 
675  million  bushels. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Are  those  the  ac- 
tual Inventories  carried  In  Government 
storage  ? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  that  is  the  total 
carryover  at  the  end  of  the  marketing 
year,  which  is  October  1. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  tell  me  about  the  sit- 
uation of  the  Inventories  of  grain  sor- 
ghums contained  In  Government  storage? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  Just  given 
that  information  to  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  gave  me  the  figures  on 
the  production  and  the  carryover. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  WeU.  I  do  not  have 
the  other  figure  here  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  have 
the  figures,  and  I  think  they  give  the 
key  to  the  entire  problem: 

On  January  31,  1961,  we  had  311,168,- 
443  hundredweight  of  grain  sorghum  in 
Government  storage.  It  was  in  1961 
that  they  started  this  feed-grains  pro- 
gram, and  they  have  since  paid  out  sev- 
eral million  dollars  to  curtail  production. 
Yet,  as  of  March  31,  19G3,  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  reports  that  its 
inventories  of  grain  sorghum— after  it 
had  paid  all  that  money — were  512,- 
451.000  bushels.  It  should  be  noted  that 
they  now  count  this  commodity  in  bush- 
els. We  now  have  over  a  half  billion 
dollars  invested  in  grain  sorghum  which 
is  stored  in  Government  warehouses. 

This  program  has  not  reduced  sur- 
pluses as  claimed 

Mr.  GOLDV/ATER.  Docs  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  agree  with  those 
figures? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Any  figures  shown 
in  the  Record  are  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  all  of  them  are  cor- 
rect. I  respectfully  refer  the  Speaker  to 
these  tables,  and  I  ask  him  to  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  they  were  calcu- 
lated as  of  different  dates.  The  ^iven- 
tory  and  price-support  loan  Oguces 
change  daily  as  well  as  montt^ly.  The 
Department  publishes  the  monthiy^g- 
ures  regularly.  The  figures  I  have 
quoted  are  as  of  the  end  of  the  marketing 
year  for  corn  and  sorghums,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  October  1.  The  Senator's 
figures  are  as  of  March  31,  an  entirely 
different  date,  and  they  should  be 
different. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana yield  again  to  me? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  These 
figures  which  I  am  using  are  all  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  about 
that.  I  am  referring  now  to  the  figures 
which  appear  on  page  8467  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  not  tr>'ing  to  delay,  and  I  am  not  at 
all  knowledgeable  about  this  matter. 
However,  we  are  asked  to  vote  for  the 
authorization  of  the  appropriation  of  a 
great  deal  of  money;  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  stated  that  this  pro- 
gram has  reduced  the  surpluses.  I  am 
rather  confused  because  one  set  of  fig- 
ures, as  compiled  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  shows  that  the  program  has 
not  reduced  these  surpluses;  but  under 
the  figures  used  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  he  says  the  program  has  re- 
duced the  surpluses.  However,  the  fig- 
ures he  is  using  w-ere  not  compiled  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  they 
were  compiled  by  an  economist.  On  the 
other  hand,   the  distinguished  Senator 


from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  has  of- 
fered figures  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Frankly,  all  this  causes  me  to  have 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  program 
has  been  working.  I  merely  asked  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
whether  he  agrees  with  the  figures  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  in 
regard  to  storage  in  Government  ware- 
houses. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  about 
the  Senator's  interpretation;  but  the  fig- 
ures I  placed  in  the  Record  are  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  have 
been  put  together  by  our  economist;  and 
they  are  genuine  figures,  and  they  are 
the  same  as  those  appearing  on  page 
8467  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana yield  again  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  fig- 
ures I  am  quoting  are  from  the  report 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as 
furnished  to  the  Congress.  I  have  here 
on  my  desk  copies  of  the  reports,  and 
I  am  reading  from  page  28  of  the  report. 
This  shows  that  the  Government's  in- 
ventory of  grain  sorghum  as  of  March 
31  of  this  year,  was  512.451,000  bashels. 
The  reports  also  show  that  on  January 
31,  1961,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration had  311  million  hundredweight  on 
hand;  on  Januarj'  31,  1962,  that  amount 
had  increased  to  328  million  hundred- 
weight; on  January  31,  1963,  the  inven- 
torj'  was  543  million  bushels.  On  March 
31,  1963,  it  was  512  million  bushels. 

On  January  31,  1963,  we  still  had  an 
investment  of  over  $575  million  in  grain 
sorghum  that  was  stored  in  Government 
warehouses. 

A  great  deal  of  the  hullabaloo  which 
has  been  raised  and  a  great  many  of 
the  boasts  which  have  been  made  about 
reducing  the  inventories  of  Governnient 
storage  have  been  based  on  a  little  fancy 
New  Frontier  bookkeeping. 

I  cite  one  example:  On  January  31, 
1961.  when  this  administration  took  over, 
we  had  1,115,482.882  bushels  of  wheat  in 
Government  warehouses. 

That  was  carried  on  the  books  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  of  that 
date  at  a  valuation  of  $2,903  million.  On 
January  31,  1963,  a  comparable  date, 
1,035,801,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  on 
hand,  representing  a  reduction  in  inven- 
tories, of  wheat  of  only  about  80  million 
bushels,  but  the  cost  value  was  reduced 
to  $2,016  million.  The  cost  value  on 
wheat  in  Government  storage  was  re- 
duced by  around  $900  mlDion  on  a  reduc- 
tion of  only  80  million  bushels.  Ttiey 
readjusted  the  value  as  carried  on  the 
books,  and  by  so  doing  they  said,  "Look 
how  we  have  reduced  our  inventories." 

The  actual  bushel  inventories  -were 
reduced  but  very  little.  There  was  a 
reduction  of  about  80  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  but  the  value  was  decreased  by 
$900  million.  They  are  not  presenting 
an  accurate  picture  to  the  public. 

This  program  has  not  been  the  success 
which  they  claim  it  to  be. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  statistics  taken  from 
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the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  re-  Mr.   MANSFIELD   subsequently  said:  rado  would  vote  "yea"  and  th«.  c 

ports  as  of  January  31.  1961.  January  31.  Mr.    President,    although   the   Senate   is  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay  "         '^'^^ 

1962.      January     31,      1963.      and      also  operating     under    limited     Ume    I     ask  On  this  vote,  the  Senator  fm 

March  31,  1963,  showing  the  inventories  unanunous  consent  to  correct  an  over-  mont  [Mr    Prouty]   is  paired     i    ^*'" 

of  com.  wheat,  cotton,  and  grain  sor-  sight  on  my  part,  and  ask  that  the  dis-  Senator  from  Nevada  fMr  CaniT      ^* 

ghum.  along  with  the  cost  valuation  for  tinguished     Senator     from     Iowa     [Mr.  present   and    voting    the   Senat    "''  ^ 

those  inventories  as  carried  on  the  books  Miller  1   may  be  recognized  to  make  a  Vermont  would  vote  "yea"  and  th   ^"*" 

of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  unanimous-consent  request  at  this  time,  ator  from  Nevada  would  vote  "n      ^"" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statistics  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without  The   result  was   announced--?fi  "' 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  57  nays,  as  follows-                        ''°  yew, 

as  follows:  Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  I  thank  '    "         | No  82  Leg  i 

Inventories  AND  Cost  Values  AS  Reported  BT  the  Senator  from   Montana,   the   distin-  yeas 

THE  coMMODiTT  CREDIT  CORPORATION  gulshed  majoHty  leader 

CORN  Mr    President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  Beair                ?ovt^             mo'" 

January    31.    1961:    1.465,241,760    bushels;  sent  that  the  figures  relating  to  Decern-  B«-nneu              Ooidwater          Peai^n 

cost  value,  $2,438  901.523  84.  ber    31.    1950.    and    December    31.    1962,  5°*?'^               Hickenlooper      Ribicoff 

January    31.    1962:    1,307.084.249   bushels;  appearing  in  the  table  on  page  8713  of  carison  '            HrusVL**              Robertson 

cost  value.  $1.624  943.239  33.  yesterdays  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  relat-  cooper                    Javlts                     S^ou'^'*" 

January  31,  1963:  987.136.997  bushels;  cost  ing  to  the  soybean   inventory  be  printed  Cotton                   Jordan,  Idaho     Slmoson 

"rc'.'irr/63'",ra,ne..«.u,....:c„.  '"Xf,'t^!iTL'7'''''Tr'ha-  Br-     "--^     -:i^™ 

value  $881 490  536  29  marks  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [  Mr.  Dodd                  Lausche             Tower 

GoLDWATERl    dUHng  the  colloquy  on  the  ^mlnick             Mechem               Wuuanu.DaL 

^"*^"^^  previous    amendment,    along    with    my  nay*— 57 

Januwy   31.    1961.    M  15.482,882    bushels;  comment  that  I  believe  these  inventories  Anderson           hui                    Mon^r, 

'Ta;uirv3f°?962      1108  896  598    bushels-  should  also  be  taken  into  account,  along  BarUett                 Hun^phrey           ^oTr*' 

costTfuT  $2,i9;Z,2iV97.''''''   ""'"''"•  r'^  ^he  Other  figures  discussed,  in  order  ^^^                 i-,-f,^„             Munct 

January    31,    1963:     1,035.801,588    bushels;  '°   ^^^  *  complete   picture  of  the   inven-  Breuster              Johnston             Nelson 

cost  value.  $2  016.161.189  01.  ^ory   record  of  crops  as  a  result  of  the  S"'^?"^;^    ,          Jordan,  n  c        Neuberger 

March  31.  1963:  1010.410,225  bushels;  cost  feed  grain  laws  which  have  been  on  the  rhumh  ^*        1^.!,*,!!^"            ^astore 

value,  $1,966,480  807.03.  books  for  the  past  3  years.  ciark                     I^ng  Mo             Proxmir. 

^                            COTTON  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.      Without  Eastland              Long.  La              Randolph 

Jan^y    31.    1961:    4.817,871    bales;    cost  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ^iTu^T""        mT:XS          IZZZ. 

value,  $806,043,594  06.  There     being    no    objection,    the    table  Engle           '            McCarthy              Sl^nu 

January    31,    1962:     1.448.673    bales;     cost  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  Ervln                    McClellau            Symington 

value.  $245,281,182  69.  as  follows:                                                                  '  P"'*    ,„„             ?J^5^                  Talmadge 

January     31.     1963       4,684.629    bales      cost                     eo   k            ...            . Oruenlng              McOovern            WilllanM,Nj 

value,  $809,815.725  56  Soybean,  ininventory  of  CCC  Har                        ^cli'^lZ.          Yarborough 

March  31.  1963:  4,684,086  bales;  cost  value,  ^ec.  31.  1960:  "-^^"/^                 mS    *           Youn^  Sh^ 

$80972041411                                                                          Quantity     (bushels) 4.492.485  loung,  Ohio 

Value $10  600  637  NOT  VOTING-7 

GRAIN  SORGHUM  Dec31,1962:  Allott                    Fulbrlght             Russell 

January    31.     1961:     311,168.443    hundred-          Quantity   (bushels) 36  710  649  Cannon                 Moss 

weight;   cost  value  $863,489,732.11.                               Value $87  433   158  ^***                      Prouiy 

January    31.     1962      328.710.351    hundred-          tS/-.    \Ar-      xi,r~^r^„  ^^^^   • 

weight;  cost  value  $624.621 329  36.  The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The  .  ^°    ^^^    HicKENLoorER  s    amendment 

January  31.  1963:  543,172,505  busheU;  cost  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend-  ^*/, '^^'^It  t     x.^x:, 

value,  $575,561,31197.  ment  Of  the  Senator  from   Iowa    I  Mr  ^^-    ellender.      Mr.    President.  I 

March  31.   1963:   512.451.202  bushels;   cost  HicKENLoopER !       On   this   question    the  '"^^'^   ^   reconsider   the   vote  by  which 

value,  $540  680.599  27  ypas  and   nays  have  been  ordered    and  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  will  the  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll.               '  n.n^p' tn^U^fh^if  JiSrn  ^'-   f^'I'^tf'  ^ 

Senator  yield?  The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll.  '"¥h,^°i^Vc?TriT^?'°"^^i''i*''''.^ 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  do  not  have  the  Mr.    HUMPHREY.     I    announce    that  aueslion  if  on  Sr^^n.^r7h^  r^ntion^' 

floor.     I  thank  my  friend  from  Louisi-  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  ^^yoTlVetZefhf^^^^^ 

ana  for  his  explanation.     I  merely  com-  the   Senator  from   Arkansas    [Mr.   Ful-  "^^e   I^ot^on  tl^^«^  n^t^  f«^^^^^^ 

ment  that  there  is  confusion  in  the  Rec-  ««ight1.    the   Senator   from   Utah    [Mr.  ac^ed  S 

CRD.     I  must  lean  toward  the  figures  of  Moss  I.  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  r^^^  PRvcjTruMf-  oT^TrrnvT?     tko  k,ii 

the  Department  of  Agriculture.     If  they  '  Mr.  Russell  1  are  absent  on  official  bust-  j^  open  to  ameiidment 

are  correct— and  we  must  presume  them  "ess.                                    ,,   ,     .,  Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    Mr  President 

to  be-I  cannot  agree  that  the  program  I   further   announce    that,   if   present  ^.^y  I  have  the  attention  of  the  majonu 

h^,be^"  ^"S£^-^^'f^l  fJrr    Sl^^\^^^   ^7r,^^\  '.'■°"'  .^^^'^'^  l^^der  and  of  the  chairman  of  the  com'- 

Mr.    ELLENDER.     Mr.     President.     I  t Mr    Russell]  would  vote    nay."  mittee? 

should  like  to  point  out  to  my  good  friend  On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah  Upon  request  I  ask  unanimous  consem 

from    Arizona    that    it    depends    on    the  I  Mr.  Mossl   is  paired  with  the  Senator  that   the   Senator    from    Delaware  IMr 

month   of   the  year   that   is  used.     The  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott  1.    If  present  Williams!  may  be  joined  as  a  cosponsor 

table  to  which  the  Senator  from  Dela-  »""  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  would  of  the  amendment  which  has  just  been 

ware  referred  related  to  January  of  last  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from  Colo-  voted  upon   because  of  his  prior  interest 

year  and  of  March  of  this  year.    There  rado  would  vote  -yea."  jn  this  matter  and  his  desire  to  be  Usted 

was  a  decrease  of  197.556,685  bushels  of  On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  a-s  a  cosponsor. 

feed  grains  from  March  of  1962  to  March  tMr  Cannon]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

of  1963.     The  table  that  I  have  intro-  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Prouty  ].    Lf  present  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

duced  in  the  Record  is  as  of  October  1,  and    voting,   the   Senator   from   Nevada  Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    Mr.  President. 

which  marks  the  end  of  the  crop  year  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from  I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  79  and  ask 

for  the  commodities.     Each  crop  has  a  Vermont  would  vote  "yea."  that  It  be  stated. 

different   year.     If    we   are    considering  Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  announce  that  the  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

com  and  other  feed  grains.  I  believe  the  Senator   from    Colorado    [Mr.   Allott],  amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  Infor- 

month  I  have  indicated,  that  is.  Octo-  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  1  Mr.  Casi],  mation  of  the  Senate. 

ber  1.  ought  to  be  taken  because  at  this  and    the    Senator    from    Vermont    IMr.  The   Legislative   Clerk.     On  page  6, 

time  the  new  crop  begins  to  come,  and  Prouty  ]  are  necessarily  absent.  beginning  with  line  25   it  is  proposed  0 

the  figures  I  have  indicated  are  shown  as  On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo-  strike  out  all  down  through  the  penod 

of  that  date.  rado    [Mr.   Allott]    is   paired   with   the  in  line  2.  page  7.  and  to  insert  in  lieu 

Mr.    President.    I   yield    back    the    re-  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr  Moss].    Lf  pres-  thereof  the  following:    "and   1965  crops 

mainder  of  my  time.  ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Colo-  shall  be  the  five-year  period  1956-1960" 
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nn  cage  7,  line  22,  it  is  proposed  to 
.trike  out  "1959  and  1960"  and  t^  insert 
^    Ueu    thereof    the    following:     "1956 

'^nifoage  lo',  line  3.  it  Is  proposed  to 
cfrike  out  1959  and  I960"  and  to  Insert 
'^eu  thereof  "1956  through  1960". 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
gniendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  which  has  been  called  up 
and  which  is  before  the  Senate  is  an 
amendment  on  a  subject  matter  which 
has  been  di-scussed  considerably,  but 
which  was  refused  consideration,  as  a 
practical  matter,  in  connection  with  this 

Actually,  it  is  an  amendment  which 
proposes  to  protect  the  farmer  who  has 
engaged  in  good  land  management  prac- 
tices. In  good  conservation  pro^rrams.  over 
the  years,  for  the  preservation  of  his 
goil  and  who  has  not  increased  his  crop 
supported  acreage  In  order  to  enlarge 
his  acreage  for  further  programs. 

The  farmer  who  over  a  period  of  time 
has  engaged  in  rotation  practices,  in  pest 
control  development,  and  in  many  other 
kinds  of  soil  conservation  methods  for 
the  preservation  of  his  farm,  so  often 
finds  himself  penalized  when  it  comes  to 
the  allocation  of  allotments  for  price 
supported  commodities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  1961.  1962,  and 
1963  feed  grain  programs  actually  re- 
warded farmers  who  overplanted  their 
feed  grain  acreages  during  1959  and  1960. 
to  the  detriment  of  those  farmers  who. 
through  consen-ation  and  other  means, 
planted  le.ss  than  they  would  have 
planted  in  the  years  1959  and  1960,  had 
they  been  able  to  anticipate  what  was  go- 
ing to  happen. 

The  present  bill,  and  specifically  the 
langua.?e  on  pasie  6  of  the  bill,  enlarges 
the  base  period  to  4  years,  but  it  does  so 
by  Including  the  years  1961  and  1962  with 
respect  to  the  1964  crop  year,  and  in- 
cludes the  years  1962  and  1953  for  the 
1965  crop  year. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  sliding  scale 
will  lead  farmers  who  believe  that  their 
future  acreage  allotments  will  be  based 
on  whatever  feed  grain  acreage  and  pro- 
duction they  can  achieve  during  those 
years  to  a  further  incentive  for  over- 
planting  and  ovei-production,  and  will 
contribute  to  the  .■surplus. 

The  amendment  which  I  propose.  I 
believe,  goes  a  substantial  way  toward 
the  correction  of  this  unrealistic  base 
period,  because  it  provides  a  stable  base 
period  of  5  years,  the  years  195G  thiough 
1960. 

One  of  the  diflkultics  with  providing 
a  base  year  so  recently  before  the  crop 
of  1964  is  that  many  farms  were  onjre- 
duced  acreage  during  the  contemplated 
base  year,  and  they  are  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  farmers  who  had 
established  a  larger  base  acreage  vcar 
before  and  took  advantage  of  it. 

A  preat  many  farmers  have  sufTcrcd 
severe  cuts  in  their  acreage  simply  be- 
cause they  had  in  past  years,  and  dur- 
ing the  base  period  theretofore,  been  en- 
peed  in  rotation  procedures  and  good 
land  management  practices.  They  were 
actually  penalized,  whereas  others  who 


had  during  the  base  period  theretofore 
planted  their  farms  to  death,  planted 
them  all  in  corn,  for  example,  had  ac- 
quired a  tremendous  base  through  prac- 
tices which  many  fanners  would  con- 
sider not  to  be  good  land  management 
practices. 

Many  farmers  feel  very  keenly  that 
this  procedure  puts  a  conservation- 
minded  farmer  at  a  distinct  disadvan- 
tage. 

All  this  amendment  does  is  apply  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  realistic  base  period, 
which  is  not  affected  by  a  base  period 
which  includes  only  the  years  in  which 
the  reduction  program  in  the  so-called 
emergency  feed  program  applied.  The 
proposal  applies  to  the  base  period  of  the 
years  1956  through  1960.  It  provides  a 
long  enough  period  of  time  so  that  rota- 
tion can  have  an  effect  on  the  average 
production  of  those  farmers  during  that 
period  of  time,  which  one  could  call  a 
nonnal  period  of  time,  rather  than  a 
controlled  period  of  time.  Whether  one 
calls  the  control  voluntary  or  otherwise, 
the  fact  is  that  it  was  a  controlled  period 
of  time. 

The  good  fanning  habits  of  many 
farmers  are  adversely  affected  by  this 
unusual  and  unrealistic  period  which  is 
attempted  to  be  applied  as  the  base 
measurement  period  for  the  determina- 
tion of  acreage  for  this  program  during 
1964. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago  in  connection 
with  a  previous  amendment  which  was 
voted  down,  this  is  another  illustration 
of  a  serious  portion  of  this  feed  grain 
program  which  should  have  been  given 
careful  consideration  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  It  was  not.  The  commit- 
tee followed  the  pattern,  by  a  majority 
vote,  which  was  followed  a  short  time 
ago — no  amendments,  regardless  of  their 
merits. 

It  is  still  not  too  late  to  correct  this 
situation.  The  bill  before  us  does  not 
apply  until  1964.  It  does  not  apply  to 
this  year's  crop.  But  it  Is  a  bill  that  will 
vitally  affect  the  feed  grain  areas  in 
1964,  and  perhaps  in  1965;  aiid  the  bill 
should  be  corrected. 

I  said  yesterday  on  the  floor  that  in 
over  18  years'  service  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
saw  a  major  agriculture  bill  come  from 
the  House  that  was  not  set  down  for 
preparation  and  hearings  by  the  Senate, 
hearings  to  be  held  either  by  a  subcom- 
mittee or  otherwise,  at  which  the  terms 
of  the  legislation  could  be  considered 
carefully.  I  have  never  before  seen  a 
major  agricultural  bill  come  over  to  the 
Senate  from  the  House  that  was  not 
amended  in  several  substantial  details 
to  correct  manifest  shortcomings  with 
respect  to  various  sections  and  areas. 

Not  so  this  bill.  Not  so  this  time. 
That  is  not  the  case.  What  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  point  out  some  shortcomings 
in  the  bill  which  we  hope  the  Senate  will 
correct  before  it  is  too  late.  This  is  one 
of  them. 

Conservation  programs  arc  in  effect  on 
which  we  are  spending  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  this  country  every 
year.  We  advocate  to  the  farmers  a  pro- 
gram of  conserving  the  soil,  of  planting 
their  crops  by  using  good  land  practices, 
of  terracing  and  contouring,  of  fertiliz- 


ing, and  pastuie  control.  We  spend  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  urging  farm- 
ers to  do  all  this.  Then  the  proponents 
come  to  the  Senate  with  a  feed  grain  bill 
which  penalizes  the  farmer  who  follows 
these  practices,  even  though  we  are 
spending  all  this  money  in  our  local  con- 
servation districts  and  State  conserva- 
tion districts  and  even  in  our  national 
program. 

What  we  suggest  is  a  realistic  base  on 
which  to  measure  the  basis  for  sup- 
ported products.  It  is  realistic.  Al- 
though it  may  in  certain  isolated  in- 
stances have  an  adverse  effect  on  a  few 
farmers,  nevertheless  it  extends  back  far 
enough  to  provide  enough  turnover  dur- 
ing the  5-year  period,  so  that  it  will  aver- 
age out  in  the  main.  In  that  way  the 
good  farmer  will  not  be  penalized,  and 
the  growing  of  price-supported  crops  will 
not  be  restricted  unduly,  if  the  bill  is 
passed. 

The  so-called  sliding  scale,  in  which 
we  move  up  2  years  or  3  years,  or  what- 
ever the  period  is  which  is  the  base  pe- 
riod upon  which  the  next  year's  alloca- 
tion is  based,  has  one  manifest  weakness, 
and  that  is  that  every  year  the  farmer 
who  has  to  look  to  his  economics — and 
they  are  becoming  worse  and  worse  in- 
stead of  better  and  better — and  to  his 
right  to  plant  the  acres  th%t  he  can  put 
in  various  crops  each  year,  will  plant  to 
the  very  limit,  because  each  year  the 
yardstick  period,  that  base  period,  moves 
up  behind  him.  In  1963,  it  was  1962  and 
1961,  and  so  on.  In  1964,  it  will  be  1963 
and  1962,  and  so  on. 

If  he  does  not  plant  up  to  his  limit 
each  year,  liis  base  slips  down.  There- 
fore his  average  goes  down,  and  next  year 
he  is  reduced  in  acreage  by  that  much, 
because  his  average  in  the  base  period 
has  gone  down. 

This  presents  a  very  serious  compli- 
cation. It  is  one  of  the  things  that  our 
committee  should  have  studied. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  base  period  of 
1956  through  1960  is  necessarily  the  best 
period.  It  is  infinitely  better  as  a  base 
period  than  the  one  that  is  proposed  to 
be  used  in  the  bill.  It  is  a  constructive 
base  period.  It  is  realistic.  I  believe  the 
committee  sliould  have  studied  it.  It 
should  have  taken  some  thorough  sta- 
tistical evidence  on  it,  and  corrected  the 
bill. 

Instead,  we  had  to  take  the  bill  in 
committee  exactly  as  it  came  to  us  from 
the  House.  No  amendments  were  per- 
mitted to  be  added.  No  amendments 
were  voted  on. 

This  is  another  one  of  Uie  amendments 
in  terms  and  conditions  of  the  bill  that 
should  have  been  looked  into  and  cor- 
rected. I  hope  we  are  not  beginning  to 
follow  a  philosophy  of  rewarding  the  in- 
efficient and  penalizing  the  efficient. 
Tlie  amendment  would  give  the  eflScient 
farmer  an  opportunity  for  an  equal 
"shake"  with  respect  to  the  base  period. 
It  would  permit  the  farmer  who  has  en- 
gaged in  good  land  practices,  who  has 
engaged  in  conservation  practices,  an 
equal  chance  at  acreage  allotments  and 
acreage  participation  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  as  now 
written,  the  farmer  who  gained  his  ad- 
vantage by  overplanting,  and  got  a  far 
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bigger  base  than  the  farmer  who  used 
conservation  practices  and  got  a  good 
deal  lower  base  period,  would  have  an 
advantage.  The  farmer  who  overplant- 
ed  and.  in  many  cases,  gained  an  unfair 
basis,  will  retain  it.  and  the  good  farmer 
will  still  be  penalized.  The  man  who 
overplanted,  of  course,  may  be  a  good 
farmer  so  far  as  crops  are  concerned. 
However.  I  am  speaking  of  a  good  farm- 
er, as  a  farmer  who  uses  good  land  and 
soil  conservation  practices  in  agricul- 
ture. Our  amendment  is  simply  an  at- 
tempt to  equalize  opportunities  between 
these  two  farmers. 

The  base  period  of  1956  through  1960 
would  be  a  good  base  period.  It  would 
not  hurt  anyone  from  the  standpoint  of 
equity.  It  would  give  the  farmer  who 
had  been  conscientious  in  following 
good  practices  of  conservation,  soil  and 
otherwise,  a  reasonably  fair  and  equi- 
table opportunity  to  get  at  least  as  good 
treatment  in  the  allocation  of  his  acre- 
age and  participation  in  the  program  as 
the  man  who  had  built  up  an  extraordi- 
narily big  base  acreage  because  of  over- 
planting  in  years  gone  by. 

Mr  President,  t  am  under  no  particu- 
lar delusion  about  how  the  vote  will  go 
on  the  amendment;  neither  am  I  under 
any  particular  delusion  about  the  merits 
of  the  amendment.  The  amendment  has 
great  merit.  Again  I  say  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Senate  to  make  cor- 
rections where  corrections  are  needed, 
and  to  give  consideration  where  con- 
sideration is  needed.  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  good  practice  to  ruthlessly  vote  down 
necessary,  proper,  good,  and  corrective 
amendments  to  proposed  legislation  in 
order  to  pass  the  bill  under  consideration 
by  a  certain  date,  so  that  it  can  be  u.sed 
as  a  lever  to  lobby  on  a  vote  that  the 
administration  favors. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  all  I 
can  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Iowa  is 
that  he  had  an  opportunity  to  make  the 
changes  he  proposes  when  the  program 
first  went  into  effect.  The  program  has 
been  on  the  statute  books  since  1961.  It 
has  been  there  for  1962  and  1963.  and 
now  we  are  beginning  on  an  extension  of 
the  program  for  1964  and  1965.  Yet  at 
this  late  date  he  states  that  this  or  that 
ought  to  be  done. 

When  1959  and  1960  were  selected 
there  was  no  acreage  reserve  program. 
At  that  time  farmers  were  permitted  to 
plant  whatever  they  desired. 

I  believe  that  a  realistic  approach  was 
made  in  1961  when  the  selection  was 
made.  The  1959  and  1960  figures  per- 
tain to  an  established  acreage  base.  I 
see  no  importance  in  extending  the  base 
back  4  or  5  years,  or  even  3  years,  as 
the  Senator  desires  to  do.  Think  of  the 
time  that  would  be  required  to  go  back 
to  each  farmer  in  the  Nation  who  pro- 
duces com  and  other  feed  grains,  to  de- 
termine what  his  base  acres  were  In  1956. 
1957.  and  up  through  the  period  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  refers.  That 
would  require  an  exceedingly  large 
amount  of  time  and  be  very  costly. 

What  we  have  sought  to  do  is  to  take 
a  base  period  in  which,  as  I  repeat,  there 
were  no  diversion  programs,  when 
farmers  could  plant  all  they  desired.     In 


regard  to  production.  I  think  it  is  natural 
for  us  to  take  the  most  recent  years. 
That  is  exactly  what  the  committee  did 
when  the  bill  was  first  enacted.  It  is  a 
realistic  approach. 

Furthermore,  this  program  is  only  for 
2  years.  I  do  not  see  anything  in  the 
Senator's  amendment  that  would  add  to 
the  conservation  features  to  which  he 
refers.  There  is  nothing  specific  about 
that  in  the  amendment.  He  would 
merely  take  this  period  of  time  for  his- 
torical purposes  and  would  add  to  that 
the  production.  To  take  the  years  1959. 
1960.  1961.  1962.  and  1963.  is.  I  think,  a 
better  way  to  proceed  for  1964  and  1965. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
yield? 

Mr.  ELLE>rDER.  I  yield 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  know  the 
Senator  wishes  to  be  practical.  I 
merely  suggest  that  his  recollection  is 
slightly  faulty  when  he  says  that  I  am 
a  Johnny-come-lately  with  this  pro- 
posal. In  1961.  when  the  bill  was  before 
the  Senate.  I  pointed  out  the  inequities 
that  would  result  to  the  farmer  who  had 
been  conservation-minded  before,  as 
against  the  farmer  who  had  not  been 
conservation-minded.  I  raised  that 
point  two  or  three  times.  This  year  I 
did  not  formally  present  an  amendment 
as  such  to  the  committee;  there  was  no 
use.  I  had  no  desire  to  delay  the  report- 
ing of  the  bill,  but  the  question  was  dis- 
cussed in  committee.  I  mentioned  it 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  My  proposal 
did  not  receive  sympathetic  considera- 
tion. I  am  bringing  it  up  on  the  floor. 
However.  I  am  not  a  Johnny-come-!ately 
on  this  subject,  because  it  has  been  un- 
der discussion  for  some  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  recall  that 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  ever  made  an 
attempt  to  place  such  an  amendment  on 
the  1961  bill  or  on  the  renewal  of  the 
1961  act  in  1962,  or  when  the  act  was 
renewed  for  1963.  I  think  the  record 
will  bear  me  out.  both  in  committee  and 
before  the  Senate,  that  no  effort  was 
made  by  the  Senator  to  do  what  he  now 
seeks  to  do.  I  see  no  necessity  for  mak- 
ing a  change  at  this  late  date. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  there  is  no 
necessity  for  making  a  change  at  this 
late  date,  why  change  the  base  period 
in  the  bill?  There  seemed  to  be  a  neces- 
sity, in  the  mind  of  the  committee,  to 
change  the  base  period  at  this  late  date. 
So  the  committee  has  already  changed 
the   base   period   at   this  late  date. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  that  is  only 
to  have  a  more  realistic  base  for  the 
production. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Indeed;  and 
that  Is  exactly  what  I  am  trying  to  do — 
to  provide  a  more  realistic  base  in  which 
to  allocate  acres  equitably  to  farmers 
who  over  the  past  years  have  been 
penalized,  in  effect.  l)ecause  of  the  good 
land  practices  which  they  followed. 

Let  me  suggest  this:  We  are  bAng 
asked  to  adopt  a  2-year  extension.  In 
1961.  the  extension  was  only  for  1  year. 
It  was  an  emergency  1-year  biU.  It  was 
a  foot  in  the  door  then,  apparently;  and 
that  foot  is  growing  bigger  &Qd  the  door 
is  opening  wider,  and  Commodity  Credit 


vote  for  no  amendments  and  no  chan^,? 
But  I  would  hope  that  this  bodv  Jnl 


Coi-poration  stocks  do  not  sef>t«  . 
going  down.  "-  ^^m  to  be 

The  Senator  who  chuckles  should  i^ 
at  the  record  and  examine  the  Ma^^^ 
report  of  the  Commodity  Credit  C^ 
tion.  According  to  the  Govemn^^* 
own  figures,  the  stocks  of  any  S!J 
of  commodities  have  risen  sincTr" 
year.  I  suggest  that  the  Senator Li,'*^^ 
those  figures  and  then  laugh  it  ^  *' 
amusing,  depending  on  the  wav  ^'^ 
looks  at  the  situation.  But  that  kJ!* 
has  happened.  "*• 

I  am  aware  of  the  roadblocks  that 
have^been  thrown  up.    The  orders  are  to 

body  wou'H 

meet  its  responsibilitie.s;  and  that  whm 
changes  are  indicated  and  amendniMt! 
are  meritorious,  we  would  give  them  se~ 
ous  consideration,  and  adopt  them  f",^ 
inclusion  in  the  proposed  legislatloe 
which  I  say  again  is  not  an  emereenrr 
measure,  because  it  will  not  becom; 
effective  until  the  1964  crop  year 

The  only  purpose  of  this  mad  nish 
toward  the  passage  of  the  bill  is  a  poiitj. 
cally  motivated  purpose  connected  with 
manipulating  the  vote  by  wheat  farmers 
next  Tuesday.  An  attempt  will  be  made 
to  amalgamate  some  of  the  provisions 
in  the  F)ending  bill  and  in  the  wheat 
act  in  an  effort  to  bamboozle  farmers 
into  believing  that  they  are  getting  some- 
thing which  they  will  not  be  getting 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  wU]  mj 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.   HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  my 
colleague  about  the  way  in  which  the 
program  is  working  with  respect  to 
farmers  wha  did  not  have  a  very  high 
base  for  the  base  years  presently  being 
used.  How  would  his  amendment  help 
farmers  who  have  practiced  recom- 
mended soil  conservation  methods  to  be 
in  a  somewhat  more  equitable  position' 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Very  simplj 
stated.  It  would  help  a  farmer  who  jus: 
before  the  base  period,  or  during  the 
base  period,  was  engaged  in  a  consena- 
tion  rotation  practice,  in  which  he  had 
determined  that  for  that  year  or  the 
next  year  it  was  for  the  advantage  of 
his  soil  or  his  farm  to  take  acreage  out 
of  corn  and  put  it  into  other  pasture 
crops  or  other  nitrogen  producing  crops. 
so  as  to  restore  his  soil,  as  good  practice, 
but  w  ho  took  a  cut  because  he  was  in  i 
base  period  and  had  voluntarily  reduced 
his  corn  production,  but  was  caught  with 
a  low  base  on  support  crops.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  farmer  who  had  kept 
"corning"  his  land  to  death— as  some 
farmers  did :  there  were  instances  o' 
farmers  who  had  160  acres,  with  1:5 
acres  in  corn — during  the  base  period, 
because  he  was  not  limited,  came  m 
with  a  large  historic  base. 

When  farmers  began  to  cut  down  their 
acreage  under  the  voluntary  programs. 
he  came  in  and  received  permission  to 
join  the  program  with  a  fantasticallj 
large  base  as  compared  with  the  farmer 
who  had  more  acreage  but  who  had  vol- 
untarily reduced  the  corn  production 
in  the  base  period  because  of  his  soil 
conservation  program. 

Now  the  farmer  who  wants  to  go  back 
and   rotate   and  cut  back  some  of  the 
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overproduction  which,  because  of  good 
Sees,  he  indulged  in.  is  penalized. 
^ilo  back  to  the  1956-60  base  period, 
-hich  would  take  in  the  5  years  of  nor- 
mal average  operating  experience  of  the 
Smer  without  restrictive  provisions  of 
Sation  of  this  kind,  so  that  he  would 

t  the  average  of  his  normal  operations. 
T  think  that  would  be  equitable  and  fair. 

Mr  MILLER.     I.  too.  think  it  is  equi- 
table and  fair.    Does  it  not  seem  that 


Russell],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case] 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado   [Mr.   Allott]    is  paired  with  the 


because  of  the  inequity  in  the  present  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss] .  If  pres- 
bale  provision,  those  farmers  who  might  ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
^pruise  want  to  come  into  the  pro-     rado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 


really  want  to  encourage  all  farmers     Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon].    If 

""  present   and  voting,  the  Senator  from 

Vermont  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  would  vote  "nay." 

The   result   was   announced — yeas   31, 
nays  58,  as  follows : 

[No.  83  Leg  ) 
YEAS — 31 


otJierwise 

tram  would  be  deterred  from  doing  so 
because  of  the  penalty  under  which  they 
would  operate?     The  proponents  of  the 

bill  reaUy  wan 

to  come  into  the  program.  The  Sena- 
tor's amendment  ought  to  be  adopted, 
because  failure  to  adopt  it  will  mean 
that  the  deterrents  to  those  farmers  who 
had  a  low  base  as  a  result  of  limitations 
under  the  present  law  will  not  want  to 
come  in  and  will  take  their  chance  of 
not  coming  into  the  program. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Farmers  have 
told  me  that  because  their  allotment 
had  been  cut  In  this  kind  of  situation 
in  the  past,  their  base  was  so  small  that 
It  would  not  pay  them  to  come  into  the 
program;  therefore,  they  would  stay  out 
of  It.  How  extensive  that  feeling  is,  I 
do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
are  many  farmers  who  have  that  feeling 
about  the  situation.  Others,  who  had 
a  small  base,  will  go  into  the  program 
anyway.    That  problem  is  involved. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  nothing  further  to  say  in  regard  to 
this  amendment:  and  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  the  time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
available  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
remaining  time  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
numbered  79.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  1  Mr  Ful- 
8RICHT].  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Hill],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robertson),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr  Russell  1.  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Sparkman).  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Hayden]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon!  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Prouty  I .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
Mr.  Mossl  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  would 
vote  "nay  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
HiuJ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia   (Mr. 


from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont  (Mr.  Prouty!    is  paired  with  the 


Aiken 

Eastland 

Miller 

Beall 

Fong 

Morton 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Hickenlooper 

SaJtPPsta;;. 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hruska 

Scott 

Carlson 

Javlts 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Jordan. Idaho 

Smith 

Cotton 

Keating 

Tower 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Williams,  Del. 

Dlrksen 

Lausche 

Domlnlck 

Mechem 

NAYS — 68 

- 

Anderson 

Hvimphrey 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Bible 

Johnston 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pastore 

Burdlck 

Kefauver 

Pell 

Byrd,  W  Va 

Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Long.  La 

Randolph 

Clark 

Long.  Mo. 

Rlblcoff 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Edmondson 

McCarthy 

Symington 

EUender 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Engle 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

McGovern 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gore 

Mclntyre 

Yarborough 

Gruenlng 

McNamara 

Young,  N  Dak. 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Young.  Ohio 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Holland 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Allott 

Hayden 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Hill 

Russell 

Case 

Moss 

Sparkman 

Fulbrlght 

Prouty 

So    Mr. 

Hickenlooper's    amendment 

No.  79  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  80 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
line  10,  beginning  with  "such  level"  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  all  down  through 
"crop."  on  page  2.  line  3.  and  to  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "90  per 
centum  of  the  average  price  received  by 
farmers  during  the  three  calendar  years 
immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year 
in  which  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop  begins,  adjusted  to  offset  the  effect 
on  such  price  of  any  abnormal  quanti- 
ties of  low-grade  com  marketed  during 
any  such  year:  Provided,  That  the  level 
of  price  support  for  any  crop  of  com 
shall  not  be  less  than  65  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  therefor." 

Mr.  HICKE3»J1X>OEERj^  .  Mjc  Presi- 
dent, for"  66nveirieifei,i**)  th«1>»  it  may 
appear  in  the  Rh!&6ii'i^%T  'VtAg  time  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived last  year  from  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, signed  by  Mr.  William  F.  Woods, 
in  response  to  a  request  which  I  made 
April  27.  1962,  for  information  concern- 
ing agricultural  production  on  land 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. I  should  like  to  have  the  entire 
reply  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Librabt  of  Congriss, 
Washington,  DC,  May  10.  1962. 
To:  Hon.  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper. 
Attention :  Mr.  Pavllk. 
Prom:  Natural  Resources  Division. 
Subject:    Public   lands   In    agricultural   pro- 
duction. 
ResjKjnse  Is  made  to  your  request  of  April 
27.    1962,    for    Information    concerning    agri- 
cultural production  on  land  owned  or  con- 
trolled   by    the   U.S.    Government.     The    an- 
swers to  the  various  parts  of  your  Inquiry  are 
as  follows; 

1.  The  number  of  acres  of  federally  owned 
or  controlled  land,  as  of  June  30.  1961,  in  the 
48  conterminous  States : 

Acres 

Owned 406,  334,  094  6 

Held  In  trust' 52, 157,  852  99 


TotaJ _   458,  491,  947.  69 

^  Federal    Government   exercises    trust    re- 
sponBlbllitles  over  Indian  lands. 

2.  Acres  of  Government-owned  land  used 
In  the  production  of  crops  or  livestock : 


(In  acres] 


Depflrtmcnt 

Date 

Agricultural 
leases 

Orating 
leases 

Used  by 
agency 

nefeuse 

June  30,1961 
do 

966,713 

30,4«6 

48,874 

2, 193.  766 

Indrior: 

Tonnojssee  Valley  Authority 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  ' 

June  30,1960 
do 

602,489 
18,  632, 4«8 

Bureau  of  Lan'i  Management..............  .. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

June  30.1M1 

22,978 

"        "" 

>  Include*  Alaska. 
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3.  Leadng  or  licensing  policies  of  C3overn- 
ment  agenclea  regfu^lng  usage  at  Federal 
lands  for  the  production  of  crops  In  surplus. 
It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Ccrpe  of  Engineers 
to  lease  acquired  land  back  to  the  former 
owner.  The  former  owner  may  lease  on  a 
year-to-year  basis  until  a  land-use  plan  la 
established  and  Is  permitted  to  raise  the  same 
crops  as  he  did  prior  to  Government  acqui- 
sition. Once  the  land-use  plan  Is  estab- 
lished, the  prior  owner  la  eligible  for  one  5- 
year  lease;  thereafter  the  land  Is  advertised, 
then  leased  to  the  highest  responsible  bidder, 
its  usage  being  consistent  with  the  laud-use 
plan. 

During  the  period  which  the  prior  owner  la 
the  lessee,  he  Is  not  restricted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  surplus  crops  other  than  the  pro- 
Tlslon  that  he  must  have  grown  them  prior 
to  Government  acquisition.  After  the  lands 
are  advertised  for  lease,  a  restriction  on  the 
production  of  crops  in  surplus  Is  embodied 
in  the  lease. 

For  the  entire  Department  of  Defense  a 
somewhat  similar  policy  Is  followed.  Of  the 
departmental  total  of  955.713  acres  leased  for 
agricultural  purposes,  production  of  crops 
In  surplus  Is  prohibited  on  948.093  acres;  for 
the  remainder,  production  of  crops  In  sur- 
plus Is  not  prohibited  due  to  prior  commit- 
ments which  enable  users  to  continue 
production  of  prior  crops. 

TV  A  lands  suitable  for  agriculture  are 
licensed  under  compeUUve  bidding,  for  pe- 
riods of  1  to  5  years.  Their  licenses  Include 
a  provision  prohibiting  production  of  crope 
In  surplus. 

Reportedly  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
a  policy  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
Corps  of  Entrlneers.  In  that  production  of 
crops  In  surplus  Is  allowed  during  a  "reset- 
tlement stage'  by  prior  owners.  Representa- 
tives of  this  agency  slate  that  the  standard 
lease  form  employed  by  them  does  not  con- 
tlon  a  standard  phrase  prohibiting  produc- 
tion of  crops  In  surplus,  but  that  a  phrase  is 
Inserted  "wherever  pertinent." 

WiLLi-AM  P.   Wood*. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  particular  amendment  is  one 
the  Senate  has  considered  before  in  con- 
nection with  agricultural  legislation.  It 
was  in  the  1958  program.  It  began  to 
work  for  agriculture  and  agricultural 
products,  and  it  began  to  have  a  notice- 
able effect  on  surpluses  and  production, 
but  of  course  it  happened  to  be  some- 
thing which  was  put  in  by  a  Republican 
administration,  so  this  administration 
threw  it  out  in  1961.  regardless  of  its 
merits. 

This  is  a  renewal  of  the  price  support 
formula  on  feed  grains,  to  provide  90 
percent  of  the  average  price  received  by 
f aimers  during  the  3  calendar  years  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop 
begins,  and  to  be  adjusted  to  offset  the 
effect  on  such  price  of  any  abnormal 
quantities  of  low-grade  corn  marketed 
during  any  such  year;  and  with  the  fur- 
ther proviso  that  the  level  of  price  sup- 
port for  any  crop  of  com  shall  not  be 
less  than  65  percent  of  the  parity  price 
therefor. 

Manifestly  this  was  designed  to  be  a 
self -policing  measure;  and  It  had  some 
effect  as  such.  The  program  under 
which  it  was  adopted  was  based  funda- 
mentally on  retaining  the  freedom  of 
the  farmer,  retaining  his  responsibility 
and  permitting  him  in  the  long  run  to 
take  care  of  his  own  problem  of  sur- 


pluses, with  the  idea  that  under  a  proper 
cllmat©  the  fanner  would  contribute  to 
the  reduction  of  surpluses,  and  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
program  which  would  generally  tend  to 
bring  supply  and  demand  more  into 
balance. 

The  tunendment  has  a  safeguarding 
provision  in  it  that  the  level  of  price 
support  for  com  in  any  event — and  this 
was  the  standard  provision  in  the  pre- 
vious law — shall  not  be  less  than  65  per- 
cent of  the  parity  pnce  for  corn.  This 
would  be  a  safeguard  against  some  dis- 
astrous and  unforeseen  operation. 

This  would  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  set  the  price  support  level 
for  corn,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago.  be- 
tween 65  and  90  percent  of  parity,  pro- 
vided a  diversion  program  for  feed  grain.s 
were  in  effect  for  the  1964  and  1965  corn 
crop.  This  would  indeed  create  a  floor 
of  65  percent  of  parity  on  com  and  it 
would  put  a  practical  limitation  on  the 
Secretary,  to  prevent  him  from  dropping 
the  price  support  to  a  point  at  which  he 
could  virtually  arbitrarily  control  the 
market  at  will. 

We  have  considered  this  subject  a 
great  many  times.  I  know  that  many 
Senators  are  interested  In  this  amend- 
ment. There  is  a  small  attendance  of 
Senators  at  the  moment,  which  is  per- 
haps understandable. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  use  a  few 
minutes  of  my  time  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  I  expect  to  ask  to 
have  further  proceedings  under  the 
quorum  call  dispensed  with  after  a  few 
minutes.     I  say  that  in  advance. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPEIR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  reserve  the  remaindT  oi  my  time. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment,  as  I  under- 
stand, is  to  revert  to  the  type  of  sup- 
ports *hat  existed  under  the  1958  law. 
However,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  does  not  change  the  program  ex- 
cept with  respect  to  price  supports. 
Under  the  present  program,  the  price 
supports  range  from  65  to  90  percent. 
If  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  were  adopted,  the 
price  supports  would  go  to  90  percent  of 
the  last  3  years'  average  or  65  percent 
of  parity,  whichever  was  higher  That 
would  mean  about  $1  05  corn.  In  the 
bill  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  fix  price  supports  at 
from  $1.20  to  $1.25  a  bushel  and  to  pay 
part  of  the  support  pnce.  from  10  to  15 
cents  a  bushel,  in  kind.  If  we  should 
change  the  formula,  as  suggested  by  my 
friend  from  Iowa,  it  would  mean  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  fix  the 
price  of  corn  at  no  higher  than  about 


May  i^ 


$105  a  bushel.    If  he  exercised  hi. 
ilege  of  paying   10  or  15  or  liZ^' 
bushel  on  that  price,  it  would  n-T?*'  > 
the    price    of    corn    to    noncoo^^ 


would  be  about  at  88  cents  r  b^S"^ 
my  opinion,  it  would  have  a  UdU'" 
on  the  market,  and  the  livestock 
ducer  would  suffer  a  great  deal  **" 
Further.  It  would  make  the  nro.*^ 
very  unattractive,  and  the  Se^I*!* 
of  Agriculture  would  have  great^Sl! 
in  obtaining  enough  cooperators  tobS 
the  production  in  line  with  whitS 
desires  to  do;  namely,  reduce  ti^J^ 
pluses.  "*  •»■ 

Again  I  point  out  that  this  voibi 
mean,  if  the  amendment  were  tA^ 
and  if  the  bill  were  to  otherwise  r^Z 
as  it  is,  cheaper  com  than  wouldrll? 
vail  if  the  bill  were  adopted  u  u^ 
written.  *• 

It  is  my  understanding  that  quite 
number  of  cattlemen  are  complaiaJ 
that  the  price  for  livestock  Is  goIngSo^ 
because  of  cheap  feed  grain,  in^ 
opinion  the  amendment  would  make^ 
price  of  feed  much  lower  to  noncoopoi 
tors  than  would  the  pending  metgot 
I  judge  that  it  would  seriously  aff«ttte 
price  of  livestock.  I  hope  the  Soutt 
will  not  adopt  the  amendment 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  rewjyto 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  if 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  niaj\) 
do  likewise. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  b«ck  Qif 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AD 
time  has  been  yielded  back.  The  qns- 
tlon  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendnajt 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  lowi  (ifr 
HICKENLOOPER].       (Putting     the    qos^ 

tionl 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr  President 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.   Mr 

President,  the  vot^  cannot  be  Interniin- 

ed      The  Senate  Is  in  process  of  rotii* 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr.    Presidat.  I 

ask  for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  divi- 
sion is  requested. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  suggest  the  i^ 
scnce  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  h 
quorum  call  is  not  In  order. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  decline  to  vote.  The 
suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quonm 
is  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Untfl  i 
vot*'  is  announced,  a  Senator  hat  i 
right  to  call  for  a  quorum. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Doe 
the  Senator  have  a  right  to  call  for  i 
quorum  when  all  time  has  been  yiekW 
back? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To: 
that  is  correct.  The  clerk  will  call  th( 
roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ordc 
for  the  quorum  call   be   rescinded. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  cot- 
eluded  the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the  loi- 
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Senators     answered     to     their 


Aiken 

ADder»o° 

B»rtlett 

B*nnett 

Bible 

BocP 

Brewster 

Burdlck 


[No  84  Leg] 

Hart  Miller 

Hartke  Monroney 

Hayden  Morse 

Hlckenlooper  Morton 

Hill  Mundt 

Holland  Muskle 

Hruska  Nelson 

Hvimphrey  Neuberger 

Inouye  Pastore 

Jatkson  Pearson 

Javltfl  Pell 

Johnston  Proxmlre 


5^  of  Va         Johnston  froxmire 
H!Ir-,n                Jordan.  Idaho      Randolph 

^  reh  Jordan.  N.C.  Rlblcoff 

rf.^  Keating  Robertson 

'i^lLr  Kefauver  Saltonstall 

C°^^„  Kennedy  Scott 

rnrui  Kuchel  Simpson 

™^«n  Lau.sche  Smathers 

°^^  Long.  La.  Smith 

-  Long.  Mo  Sparkman 

MagnuBOn  Stennls 

Mansfield  Symington 

McCarthy  Talmadge 

McClellan  Thurmond 

McOee  Tower 

McOovern  Williams.  N.J. 

Mclntyre  Williams.  Del. 

McNamara  Yarborough 

Mechem  Young,  N   Dak. 

Metcalf  Young,  Ohio 


Domlnlck 

Douglaa 

Eastland 

jdmondBon 

Blender 

Kngle 

ErvUi 

pong 

Ooldwater 

Gore 


Oruenlng 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  on 
this  amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator   from   Iowa    (Mr. 
HicKiHLOOPER  ] .    The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.     I   announce   that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas   (Mr.   Ful- 
BRicHT],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Utah   (Mr. 
Moss],  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell]  are  absent  on  oflBcial  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Hatden]  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr  Russell]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty  1 .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  IMr.ALLoTT].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  would 
vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado would  vote  "yea." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  AllottI, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Case], 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Procty]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr,  Moss  1 .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Prouty]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (  Mr.  Cannon].  If 
present  and  voting,   the   Senator  from 


Vermont  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  57.  as  follows: 

[No.  86  Leg.) 
YEAS— 35 


Aiken 

Goldwater 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hlckenlooper 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Holland 

Robertson 

Hoggs 

Hruska 

Saltonstall 

Byrd.  Va. 

Javlts 

Scott 

Carlson 

Jordan, Idaho 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Keating 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Lau.sche 

Tower 

Domlnick 

Mechem 

Williams,  Del, 

Eastland 

Miller 

Young,  N,  Dak 

Fong 

Morton 

NAYS — 57 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Monroney 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Morse 

Bible 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Neuberger 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Pastore 

Church 

Kefauver 

Pell 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Cooper 

Long,  La, 

Randolph 

Dodd 

Long,  Mo, 

Rlblcoff 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Smathera 

Edmondson 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Engle 

McClellan 

Symington 

Ervln 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Oore 

McGovern 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gruenlng 

Mclntyre 

Yarborough 

Hart 

McNamara 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Allott 

Fuibrlght 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Hayden 

Russell 

Case 

Moss 

So  Mr.  Hickenlooper's  amendment 
No.  80  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (S.  20)  to 
promote  the  coordination  and  develop- 
ment of  effective  Federal  and  State  pro- 
grams relating  to  outdoor  recreation,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2053)  to 
provide  for  the  temporary  suspension  of 
the  duty  on  corkboard  insulation  and 
on  cork  stoppers. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  4655)  to 
amend  title  IX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  with  respect  to  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  made  available  to  the  States 
out  of  the  employment  security  admin- 
istration account  for  certain  administra- 
tive expenses,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  the 
Federal  unemployment  tax  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1963,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  5517)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1963,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


FEDERAL  AND  STATE  PROGRAMS 
RELATING  TO  OUTDOOR  RECREA- 
TION—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  20)  to  promote  the 
coordination  and  development  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  programs  relating  to  out- 
dooT  recreation,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  May  15.  1963.  pp.  8779-B780, 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  was  agreed  to  by  a 
unanimous  vote.  I  move  that  it  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  report  was  unanimous? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  is  a  unanimous 
report. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  opposed  the  bill 
when  it  first  came  to  the  Senate,  and 
probably  will  oppose  a  companion  bill 
sometime  later.  Although  the  report 
contains  what  I  believe  to  be  a  fancy 
appropriation  approach,  I  bow  to  the  will 
of  the  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


PEED  GRAIN  ACT  OF  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4997)  to  extend  the  feed 
grain  program. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Before  the  rollcall  just 
completed  was  called  for,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hicken- 
LOOPER]  yielded  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender]  yielded 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time.  Then  a 
voice  vote  was  held,  followed  by  a  divi- 
sion vote,  and  then  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  had  pre- 
viously yielded  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time,  suggested  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  Chair  ruled  that  the  quorum  call 
could  be  requested  under  those  circum- 
stances. 

Yesterday  a  similar  situation  arose  in- 
volving the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson).  I  invite  the 
attenUon  of  the  Chair  to  page  8709  of 
the  Record  and  the  following  colloquy: 

Bilr.  MnxxB.  Mr  Prealdent.  I  merely  wish  to 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PsKODiKQ  Omcnt.  The  Senator  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  MnxjK.  I  ask  the  Chair  whether  or  not. 
when  a  Senator  has  yielded  back  the  remain- 
der of  hla  time,  It  Is  In  order  for  him  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  qucarum. 

Mr  EixxNOBt.  He  may  do  It  on  bis  own 
time 

Mr.  MiiXEK.  The  question  Is  whether  he 
may  do  so  once  he  has  yielded  beck  his  time. 

The  PvEsronfG  Omcwm  The  Chair  Is  ad- 
vised by  the  Parliamentarian  that  once  time 
has  been  yielded  back,  the  Senator  may  not 
suggest  the  absence  ot  a  quonun  at  that 
point  because  he  has  no  tlnoe  even  to  make 
the  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

I  ask  the  Chair  to  resolve  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  rulings.  One 
must  be  m  error.  The  question  I  pro- 
pound is  as  follows :  When  time  has  been 
yielded  back  by  both  sides,  is  ft  in  order 
for  either  one  of  the  Senators  who  has 
yielded  back  the  remainder  of  his  time 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
present  occupant  of  the  chair  was  not  in 
the  chair  yesterday  when  the  ruling  was 
made,  but  under  all  the  precedents  of 
the  Senate,  when  the  Senate  is  working 
under  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
relating  to  controlled  time  and  the  time 
has  been  utilized,  it  is  then  appropriate 
to  make  the  request  for  a  quorum  call. 
But  under  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment time  must  be  utilized  or  yielded 
back  before  a  quorum  call  Is  in  order, 
unless  a  Senator  uses  time  available  to 
him  for  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  inquire  further.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that,  assuming  the  time  has  not 
been  entirely  used,  once  It  has  been 
yielded  back  by  both  sides.  It  Is  then  In 
order  for  either  one  of  the  Senators  who 
has  yielded  back  the  balance  of  his  time 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes;  or 
any  other  Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not 
hear  the  statement  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  restate  his  inquiry? 

Mr.  MTIJ.ER.  The  inquiry  is  as  fol- 
lows: Once  both  Senators  who  are  in 
control  of  time  have  jnelded  back  the 
remainder  of  their  time,  is  it  in  order  for 
either  one  of  the  Senators  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum? 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  is  correct.     Any  other  Senator 
may  also  do  so  at  that  time. 
Mr.  MILLER.    I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
Is  OF>en  to  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  83  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka will  be  stated. 


The  Legisl.ative  Clerk.  On  page  12. 
line  14,  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  follow- 
ing new  sections; 

OECLARATTONS    kUJ>    rUfDmOS 

Section  1  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  hereby  makes  the  following 
declarations  and  findings  concerning  the  de- 
velopment of  new  and  Improved  uses  for 
farm  products,  new  crops  to  replace  those 
now  In  Biirplus.  and  the  disposal  of  surplus 
commodities  owned   by  the  Government: 

(a)  Farms  In  the  United  States  have  a 
capacity  to  produce  more  farm  products  than 
can  now  be  marketed  at  prices  that  will  re- 
turn sufficient  incomes  to  farmers  to  main- 
tain an  efficient  and  progressive  agricultural 
industry. 

(b)  A  prosperous  agriculture  will  con- 
tribute immensely  to  national  welfare  by 
efficient  production  of  needed  fo«xl,  feed, 
and  fiber  by  provision  of  raw  materials  for 
the  transportation  and  processing  indus- 
tries, by  purchases  of  production  supplies, 
and  by  Its  contribution  to  maint. nance  of  a 
balanced   and   high-level   national  economy. 

(C)  National  defense  and  security  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  require  protection 
of  agricultural  resources  against  deteriora- 
tion and  the  mainterumce  of  high  produc- 
tive capacity  In  order  to  meet  possible  emer- 
gency needs  of  the  United  States  and  other 
friendly  nations. 

(d)  Basic  research  In  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  their  uses  Is  essential  In  any  long- 
range  program  of  benefit  to  agriculture. 

(e)  Research  programs  to  develop  new  and 
Improved  uses  for  farm  products  and  new 
farm  products  have  p>otentlalltie8  for  pro- 
viding outlets  for  a  larger  volume  of  farm 
production  and  greater  stability  of  the  prices 
of  farm  commodities. 

(fi    Public  and   private   research   agencies. 
Including    the    Departments    of    Agriculture 
and  Commerce,  the  land-grant  colleges,  other 
universities  and  research  institutions,  as  well 
as  private  firms,  can  and  should  be  utilized 
for  an  all-out  attack  on  development  of  new 
and   Inaproved   uses,   and   new   and  extended 
markets  and  outlets  for  farm  products  and 
byproducts,  and  on  development  of  means  by 
which    present    Industrial    and    commercial 
uses   of   farm   products   and   byproducts   can 
be   extended.     Research,   pilot    plant,    devel- 
opment   and    trial    commercialization    work 
and  corollary  economic   and  related  studies 
should   be  devoted   to  the  expansion  of  in- 
dustrial uses  for  agricultural  commodities  In 
surplus,  and  to  any  food  and  feed  uses  and 
replacement  crops  that  can  make  substantial 
contributions    toward    the    solution    of    the 
sxirplus  problem.     FmcUlUes  should  be  estab- 
lished as  needed  to  permit  adequate  experi- 
mentation and  testing,  and  production  and 
market  development,  of  promising  new  uses 
and  new  products,  and  to  permit  the  develop- 
ment  of  means   for  expanding  existing  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  uses  of  farm  prod- 
ucts and  byproducts. 

(g)  Development  of  new  and  Improved  In- 
dustrial and  other  uses  of  farm  products  and 
new  farm  products  and  new  and  extended 
markets  and  outlets  for  farm  products  and 
byproducts  wUl  enlarge  Income  opportuni- 
ties for  farmers  It  also  will  reduce  Gov- 
ernment costs  for  acquisition,  storage,  and 
ultimate  dispoeltlon  of  commodities  now  In 
surplus. 

(h)  Disposition  of  a  portion  of  these  sur- 
plus stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration through  industrial  channels  for  new 
or  byproduct  uses,  and  for  expansion  of  ex- 
isting Industrial  and  commercial  uses,  so 
that  the  carryover  of  any  commodity  beyond 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  can  be  reduced,  will 
have  a  stabilizing  effect  on  the  market  prices 
for  farm  commodities. 

POWIES    AND    DtTTHS   OW    SBCXCTAST 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  act- 
ing through  the  Agricultural  Research  Ssrv- 
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(c)  to  contract  with  foreign  IndiTldn^u 
organizations.  Institutions  of  leamiM 
private  corporations  where  paymentoS  b 
made  In  foreign  currency  accumulated  mJ* 
Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congre*^ 
Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized  to  Utiliut^h 
foreign  currencies  notwithstanding  Ju- 
provisions  of  law  requiring  relmburteotnT 

(d)  to  make  contracts  or  cooperatlre  » 
rangements  In  the  manner  provided  br  lo- 
tions 10fa>  and  205  of  the  Act  of  Au*4t« 
1948  {7  U-S.C.  4271,  1624),  IncludSTwi 
tracts  and  agreements  providing  for  the  coo 
mercializatlon.  market  acceptance  tod  th# 
economic  feasibility  of  industrial  uuuauoo 
In  the  competitive  market  for  agrlcultum 
products  and  processes  with  respect  thertto 

(e)  to  extend  suitable  incentives  to  ftm- 
ers  or  to  Industry  to  hasten  the  esUbttili. 
ment  of  a  new  crop  or  of  a  new  IikJuKrui 
use.  or  to  expand  present  Industrial  and axn- 
merclal  use.  where  such  appear  Ukely  to  lad 
to  durable  additional  markets; 

(f)  to  direct  the  Commodity  Credit  Ca- 
poratlon  to  make  delivery  of  any  of  itsitocb 
of  commodities  to  agencies  of  the  Oorwa- 
ment.  persons,  or  corporations  deslgnatwl  Ijt 
the  agency  where  such  stocks  are  to  be  u«rt 
for  (A)  research,  (B)  pilot  land  opemttan. 
(C)  trial  commercialization,  (D)  export  oT 
manufactured  products,  (E)  new  or  byprai. 
uct  uses,  or  (F)  further  development  o! 
present  Industrial  and  commercial  met.  Tin 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  with  rwpect 
to  commodities  thus  requisitioned  by  Vbt 
Secretary,  shall  pay  neceasarv  handling  toi 
delivery  charges  to  the  destination  directed 
by  the  Secretary.  Such  sums  of  money  u 
the  Secretary  shall  receive,  if  any.  on  rjcli 
transfers  of  commodities,  shall  be  turart 
over  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

(g)  to  enter  Into  contracts  with  penani. 
corporations,  and  associations  under  which 
he  shall  agree  ( n  to  sell  grains  owned  br 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  om 
in  the  manufacturing  or  processing  of  ccxn- 
merclal  products,  other  than  producU  Id- 
tended  for  human  or  animal  consumptloii. 
at  such  prices  he  deems  appropriate,  with- 
out regard  to  the  restrictions  contained  in 
section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1M9 
as  amended,  and  (2)  to  deliver  such  gralM 
over  such  periods,  not  to  exceed  five  yesn. 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  the  purchsaen 
of  a  continuing  supply  of  such  commodia«; 

(h»  to  make  contracts  or  leases  for  tb« 
private  operation  of  any  property  or  faclllU« 
transferred  from  another  Government  agency 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  other  leglsUUv* 
authority; 

(1)  to  make  loans  or  grants  to  thoK  with 
whom  contracts  or  other  arrangements  sn 
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-ntered  into,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
iLTstance  In  the  acquisition  or  expansion 
oT facilities  and  equipment  for  research  or 
ri-velopment  activities; 

(1)  to  provide  In  all  contracts  for  the 
H.gnosltlon  of  Inventions  produced  there- 
under in  a  manner  calculated  to  protect  the 
Dubllc  interest  and  the  equities  of  the  Indi- 
vidual or  organization  with  which  the  con- 
tract or  other  arrangement  is  executed: 
Provided  lionet  er.  That  nothing  herein  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  agency  to 
enter  Into  anv  contractual  or  other  arrange- 
ment inconsistent  with  any  provision  of  law 
affecting  the  Issuance  or  use  of  patents; 

(k)  to  grant  exclusive  licenses  with  or 
without  payment  of  royalty  for  a  fixed  period 
of  not  to  exceed  five  years  for  the  use  of 
patents  under  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture: 

(1)  to  pay  incentive  awards  to  private 
citizens  for  suitable  and  acceptable  sugges- 
tions to  lAiplement  the  program  established 
by  this  Act,  such  payments  to  be  made  in 
accordance  with  previously  published  rules 
slating  the  amounts  of,  criteria  for  deter- 
mining, and  subjects  of,  such  awards; 

(m)  to  test  production  procedures  on  a 
commercial  basis,  maintain  and  operate 
manufacturing  facilities  where  necessary  to 
prove  the  commercial  feasibility  of  volume 
production;  and  to  build,  purchase,  or  lease 
plant  facilities,  or  necess.iry  equipment  suit- 
able for  manufacturing  needs  In  accordance 
with  the  purposes  named  herein;   and 

(n)  to  cooperate  with  municipalities  and 
others  In  research  on  air  pollution  through 
the  use  of  alcohol,  made  from  farm  crops, 
as  a  component  of  motor  fuel. 

UMrTATION    ON    CONSTRVCmON     OF     NEW 
FACILmES 

6k.  3.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  11,  not  more  than  5  per  centum 
shall  be  available  for  the  construction  of  new 
plants,  stations,  laboratories,  or  other  facili- 
ties or  structures.  In  making  any  contract, 
grant,  or  payment  of  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
■hall  designate  the  portion  thereof.  If  any, 
which  may  be  used  for  such  construction. 

DISTWBUTION  OF  FUNDS  TO  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT    STATIONS 

Sec.  4.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  11,  20  per  centum  shall  be  paid  to 
the  States  for  use  by  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  In  carrying  out  research 
projects  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Such  funds  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  SUtes  In  the  same  ratio  as  In  the 
case  of  funds  appropriated  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act,  approved 
March  2,  1887.  as  amended  by  the  Act  ap- 
proved August  11.  1955   (7  use.  361a-3611). 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEES 

Sk.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU 
appoint  one  or  more  advisory  committees 
composed  of  scientists  or  other  qualified  per- 
•ons  and  shall  consult  with  such  committees 
from  time  to  time  with  respect  to  the  selec- 
Uon  of  research  projects  and  the  evaluation 
of  research  activities. 

TkANSrm     OF    GOVERNMENT     PLANTS 

Sec  6.  Notwlthstendlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  any  Government  agency  hold- 
ing any  Government-owned  facility  useful 
In  the  program  authorized  by  this  Act  is 
authorlced  to  transfer  such  facility  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  use  In  the  pro- 
gr«n,  If  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Secretary, 
provided  such  transfer  h.is  the  approval  of 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  exercise,  with 
respect  to  the  facilities  transferred,  all  of 
the  authority  vested  in  the  agencies  trans- 
ferring such  facilities.  At  the  time  of  such 
transfer,  funds  and  personnel  related  to  the 
operation   or   administration   of  such   facili- 


ties, shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  also  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary. 

DEFINITION    OF     "ACRICUXTTTRAL    PRODUCTTS" 

Sec  7.  The  terms  "agricultural  products" 
and  "farm  and  forest  products"  as  used  In 
this  Act  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  the 
term  •agricultural  products"  in  section  207 
of  the  Act  of  August  14,  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1C26). 

ANNUAI,    REPORT 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
present  annually  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  the  20th  day  of  January  In  each  year 
a  full  report  of  his  activities  under  this  Act. 

SAVINGS    PROVISION 

Sec.  9.  The  authorities  under  this  Act  are 
In  addition  to  and  not  in  substitution  for 
authorities  otherwise  available  under  exist- 
ing law. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  10.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Agrlctil- 
ture  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  carries  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  I  introduced  earlier  this  year 
to  set  up  a  program  for  greater  indus- 
trial uses  of  farm  surpluses.  My  efforts 
along  this  line  are  in  absolute  good  faith. 
Yesterday  I  stated  that  I  felt  that  to  nar- 
row the  legislation  down  to  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee  would  be  very 
unwise  agricultural  legislation. 

There  are  surpluses  throughout  the 
country.  There  is  before  the  Senate  a 
bill  to  impose  controls  upon  the  produc- 
ers of  feed  grains.  We  would  ignore  the 
production  of  feed  grains  and  the  live- 
stock that  is  fed  therefrom  which  comes 
from  foreign  countries,  and  we  would 
also  ignore  the  further  use  of  our  agri- 
cultural products  for  nonfood  uses  to 
follow  that  approach. 

To  give  an  all-out  approach  to  the 
problems  of  agricultural  surpluses  and 
their  effects  on  prices,  I  have  offered 
the  amendment  today.  I  hope  that  it 
will  fare  better  than  the  amendment  I 
offered  yesterday,  which  would  have  im- 
posed some  reasonable  restraint  on  the 
large  amounts  of  imports  of  livestock, 
meat,  and  meat  products. 

Our  agricultural  problems  are  so  many 
and  so  complex  that  they  must  be  ap- 
proached from  every  angle,  not  merely 
from  the  angle  of  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate. We  must  give  attention  to  the  un- 
limited imports  of  agricultural  products. 
Also,  we  must  find  greater  uses  for  the 
surpluses  presently  existing. 

Though  we  are  troubled  with  surpluses 
and  have  failed  to  handle  them  properly, 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  they  are 
a  blessing. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  Congress  en- 
acted a  provision  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  introduce  which  called  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stat.es  to  establi-sh  a 
Commission  to  recommend  additional 
industrial  uses  of  our  farm  crops.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  appointed  such  a  Com- 
mission. It  was  a  bipartisan  Commis- 
sion. 

The  President  appointed  Mr.  J.  Leroy 
Welsh,  of  Omaha,  the  partner  of  the 


late  Hugh  Butler,  who  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  this  Chamber,  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission.  Other  members 
were  Karl  O.  Butler,  George  H.  Coppers, 
Charles  Sayre,  and  Frank  J.  Welch.  Mr. 
Frank  J.  Welch  served  in  this  adminis- 
tration with  distinction  as  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Commission  called  in  some  200  in- 
telligent, capable  persons  who  were  con- 
cerned with  the  problem.  They  orga- 
nized approximately  17  task  forces. 

In  this  endeavor  there  were  repre- 
sented not  only  farm  leaders,  but  also 
leading  chemists,  manufacturers,  indus- 
trialists and  other  specialists.  Most  of 
them  served  at  their  own  expense,  and 
none  of  them  received  any  pay.  They 
met  in  task  forces.  They  took  up  given 
areas  of  the  problem  and  made  a  report. 

Mr.  Wheeler  McMillen,  who  has  re- 
cently retired  as  editor  of  the  Farm 
Journal,  had  been  an  exponent  of  this 
program  at  that  time  for  more  than 
a  quarter  century.  He  served  as  execu- 
tive secretary  to  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  made  a  report.  Tlie 
report  said  in  substance  that  through 
research,  trial  commercialization,  and 
pilot  testing  there  could  be  developed 
in  this  country  a  program  which  not 
only  would  wipe  out  our  surpluses  of 
farm  products  but  also  eventually  would 
call  upon  the  farmers  of  America  to  pro- 
duce all  they  could. 

Mr.  President,  how  could  we  expect 
agriculture  to  be  prosperous  operating  at 
40  percent  of  capacity,  or  60  percent  of 
capacity,  or  even  80  percent  of  capacity? 
The  high  cost  of  operation  is  such  that  if 
a  farmer  is  to  succeed  he  must  produce 
all  the  units  he  can.  That  is  the  reason 
why  restrictions  and  controls  have  al- 
ways failed,  and  will  always  fail.  If  a 
farmer  stays  in  business  ^nd  is  not  taken 
over  by  his  creditors  he  must,  like  everj' 
other  businessman  in  the  country,  strive 
to  produce  all  he  can. 

The  program  has  a  reactionary  phi- 
losophy. I  say  "reactionarj-"  advisedly. 
It  does  not  differ  a  bit  from  the  program 
of  Henry  Wallace.  It  is  a  negative  ap- 
proach. It  is  a  controlled  production 
approach.  It  represents  a  restriction 
on  what  one  may  plant,  and  how  much. 
Our  expenses  imder  the  program  have 
gone  on  and  on  and  on.  Today  it  is 
harder  for  a  young  man  to  acquire  capi- 
tal and  go  into  farming  and  make  a  suc- 
cess of  it  than  ever  before  in  our  his- 
tory, because  he  is  so  limited  on  one  side 
and  the  costs  have  grown  so  much  on  the 
other  side. 

One  of  the  important  projects  proposed 
by  the  Commission  embodied  in  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  is  research. 
But  research  alone  is  not  enough.  We 
must  go  beyond  research.  If  the  chem- 
ists and  other  technicians  in  our  labora- 
tories find  a  new  use  for  something  the 
farm  can  produce,  and  they  write  a 
paper  and  it  goes  on  the  shelf,  there  to 
gather  dust,  we  have  not  solved  anything. 
We  need  a  program  that  will  use  the  re- 
search which  has  already  been  developed, 
bring  about  more  research,  and  set  such 
research  in  motion  in  pilot  plants  and 
trial  commercialization.  That  Is  what 
the  Welsh  Commission  recommended. 
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Mr.  President.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
March  1963,  issue  of  the  official  maga- 
zine of  the  Chemurgic  Council. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  be  informed  when 
I  have  consumed  25  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  be  informed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  This  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine discusses  the  very  tiny  effort  that  is 
taking  place  to  find  greater  uses  for  the 
blessings  that  we  have.  I  wish  to  quote 
from  the  article.  After  mentioning  a 
figure  of  $24  million  for  research,  it 
states : 

Thus  we  can  arrive  at  a  figure  of  about  16 
percent  of  present  product  values  being 
spent  on  research  and  development  looking 
toward  Increased  usage  of  agricultural  ma- 
terials by  the  chemical  and  textile  Industrlee 

This  will  Immediately  be  recognized  as 
lower  than  the  average  amount  spent  by  the 
chemical  industry  as  a  whole  on  its  research 
for  all  purposes,  said  amount  being  generally 
on  the  order  of  3  percent  of  sales  and  of 
course  higher  if  stated  on  a  percent  of  raw 
material  basis 

II  the  above  estimates  are  reasonably  near 
the  truth,  we  can  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
which  will  surprise  no  one  who  has  given 
the  matter  even  a  little  thought,  namely, 
that  the  total  research  effort  on  utilLzatlon 
of  agricultural  raw  materials  in  the  chemical 
Industry  is  deficient  as  compared  to  the 
amount  of  research  devoted  to  nonagricul- 
tural  materials. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  an  understate- 
ment. The  research  that  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  our  Government  has  been 
research  on  how  to  produce  more,  on  how 
to  overcome  a  plant  disease,  or  some 
other  problem,  all  of  which  has  added  to 
our  production.  That  is  right  and  nec- 
essary. We  must  be  efficient  in  order  to 
lower  costs.  But  while  industry  carries 
on  a  program  for  developing  new  prod- 
ucts, we  are  back  where  we  were  cen- 
turies ago. 

Mr.  President,  an  all-wise  Creator  has 
put  on  this  earth  about  250.000  plants 
that  have  been  identified.  Man  has 
domesticated  and  put  to  use  only  150  of 
them— not  150,000;  a  mere  150.  The 
others  are  here  for  a  purpose.  They 
can  be  produced  on  our  farms,  and  they 
can  supply  many  wants. 

Perhaps  the  field  of  alfalfa  and  clover 
represents  the  greatest  untapped  source 
of  wealth  in  the  country.  We  are  now 
making  synthetically  vitamins  and  medi- 
cines and  other  products  that  exist  in 
those  plants,  worth  not  millions  of  dol- 
lars, not  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
In  some  instances  a  single  item  is  worth 
as  much  as  $18  billion  or  $20  billion. 

In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  May 
13,  1963.  on  the  front  page,  we  find  this 
headline:  "Will  Abyssinian  Kale.  Indian 
Ironweed.  Aid  U.S.  Industry  and 
Farmers?" 

The  article  goes  on  to  say: 
The  Oovernmenfs  search  for  new  cash 
crops  to  take  over  surplus  farmland  is  be- 
ginning to  yield  real,  though  modest,  hope. 
More  than  a  half-dozen  different  plants 
brought  from  foreign  soil  for  expert  US. 
scrutiny  are  showing  promise  of  providing 
raw  materials   for   American   Industry. 

Prom  Abysflntan  kale,  a  member  of  the 
mustard  family  Imported  from  Mediter- 
ranean lands,  comes  an  oil  useful  for  plastics: 
this  hardy  plant  could  be  grown  on  semlarid 
Great  Plains  areas  now  devoted  to  surplus 
wheat.       Ironweed    from    India,    it's    found. 


contains  an  oil  of  special  value  for  fast-dry- 
ing glues  and  paints;  this  weed  might  move 
onto  some  Midwest  land  growing  excess  feed 
grain.  A  Brazilian  plant  called  sun  hemp 
may  furnish  a  nber  for  making  paper  prod- 
ucts. Other  prospects  may  supply  some  of 
the  makings  of  insecticides,  detergents,  lubri- 
cants, cosmetics. 

A  few  unexploited  American  natives  may 
help  out,  too.  Prom  meadowfoam.  now 
strictly  a  V S  garden  Hower.  can  be  extracted 
a  waxy  substance  with  potential  outlets  in 
floor  waxes,  and  like  products. 

There  is  a  demand  in  our  industry  now 
for  those  waxes. 

Experimental  plantings  of  some  of  the  best 
bets,   while  still   tiny,  are  expanding 

•  •  •  •  • 

Among  prospective  industrial  customers, 
Du  Pont  Co.,  Union  Carbide  Corp  ,  Dow  Chem- 
ical Co.  and  Monsanto  Chemical  Co  ,  all  are 
showing  Interest  in  the  Governments  find- 
ings about  new-crop  possibilities. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  reading 
this  paragraph  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article: 

A  newer  if  lesser  success  story  is  that  of 
safllower  Introduced  into  the  United  States 
in  1925,  thU  crop  covered  800.000  acres  last 
year,  up  from  420,000  acres  In  1961  and  only 
about  10,000  In  1948  SafHower  oil  is  finding 
high  favor  in  low-cholesterol  diets  which 
some  doctors  think  are  helpful  in  preventing 
heart  attacks 

Of  course,  that  is  a  food  purpose,  but 
I  happen  to  know  that  most  of  the  saf- 
flower  goes  into  industry.  The  pioneer- 
ing work  on  safflower  was  done  at  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska.  It  started  In  a  small  area 
in  Nebraska.  Today  it  has  extended  to 
a  great  corner  of  the  panhandle  In  Ne- 
braska, in  the  wheat  country. 

The  total  national  production  has 
gone  up  from  10,000  acres  in  1948  to 
600,000  acres.  How  did  it  happen?  Be- 
cause of  the  research  and  pilot  testing 
and  trial  commercialization  carried  on 
In  one  small  State  university. 

When  safflower  had  been  developed  to 
the  point  where  it  had  commercial  possi- 
bilities, the  potential  users  said.  "We 
would  rather  have  safflower  oil,  but  we 
cannot  gear  our  plant  to  a  supply  of 
safflower  coming  only  from  one  area,  be- 
cause If  there  were  a  disaster  and  the 
safflower  production  were  wiped  out.  we 
would  have  no  supply." 

As  a  result,  this  great  company  estab- 
lished safflower  production  in  the  State 
of  Montana,  in  the  State  of  California, 
and  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  far  re- 
moved places,  so  that  if  natural  causes 
took  one  source  away,  there  would  be 
others. 

I  believe  that  the  Creator,  who  gave 
us  all  these  plants,  was  not  bungling. 
They  are  here  for  a  purpose.  I  believe 
it  is  for  us  to  find  out.  The  Individual 
farmer  cannot  establish  a  laboratory 
and  do  experimenting  and  go  on  tele- 
vision and  say  "Progress  is  our  most  im- 
portant product.  See  what  our  chem- 
ists have  developed."  The  Government 
must  carry  on  the  re.search.  the  pilot 
testing,  and  the  trial  commercialization. 
The  amendment  I  have  ofTered  calls  for 
such  a  program  But  at  that  point  pri- 
vate enterprise  takes  over,  and  the  find- 
ings are  available  to  everyone. 

A  great  deal  of  progress  has  already 
been  made,  but  it  has  been  in  a  small 


May  i^ 
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way.      Had   this   proKram   been  st 
10  years  ago  with  the  same  enthu^^ 
With    which    other   scientific   end?'^ 
have  been  started,   we  would  nm  k    ' 
the  problems  of  storage     We  wouin 
be  faced  with  the  problem  of  telW  T 
farmer.  "We  will  reduce  your  acr<K  1  ^* 
and    more."      We    would    not   be  , 
with  the  problem  of  dumping  at  «  i 
price  in  some  foreign  countries  surohS! 
of  our  food  that  wreck  the  maSeS 
those  countries   and   create  ill  wni  f 
our  own  country.  '°'' 

I  have  been  interested  in  this  subject 
for  a  long  time  In  1945  I  asked T 
and  obtained  a  hearing  m  an  effort  ^ 
try  to  save  for  the  farmers  the  AmPn 
can  synthetic  rubber  plants.  Today  w 
produce  far  greater  quantities  of  srr^^ 
thctic  rubber  than  we  buy  of  natuV,i 
rubbt-r.  but  it  is  not  made  from  agricul 
tural  surpluses.  It  was  at  ^ne  t,mi" 
When  Mr.  Bill  JefTers  was  appoint 
rubber  c^ar.  he  was  called  upon  to  mai^ 
rubber  during  World  War  II  out  of 
surplus  grains.  If  he  had  failed  in  hil 
endeavor,  it  is  doubtful  if  we  could  have 
won  the  war.  This  Nation  moves  on 
rubber. 

When  he  first  started  to  make  rubber 
out  of  surplus  grain,  the  cost  was  so 
high  it  was  almost  .scandalous,  in  g 
matter  of  months,  by  trial  and  error 
and  by  improvement,  study  and  re- 
search, the  price  was  brought  down  to 
where  it  was  competitive  with  natural 
rubber. 

We  did  not  succeed  In  saving  that  In- 
dustry for  the  farmer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  25 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Chair  I 
shall  proceed  briefly. 

Many  fine  laboratories  have  gone 
ahead  on  this  subject  while  our  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  continues  to  slum- 
ber. I  refer  to  the  Southwest  Research 
Institute  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.  I  ;R-ish 
to  read  what  Mr.  Bob  Considine  !<«Tote 
in  March  of  this  year: 

The  Southwest  Research  Institute  of  S»c 
Antonio.  Tex  .  has  produced  a  remedy  calcu- 
lated to  do  something  constructive,  simul- 
taneously, about  the  Nation's  colossal  grwc 
surplus   and    Greater    Los   Angeles  smog 

Here's  the  pitch: 

Turn  the  mountains  of  Government- 
owned  wheat  Into  alcohol,  dump  some  of 
It  In  the  oceans  of  gasoline  burned  In  carj 
every  day.  and  presto  Smog-producing  ex- 
haust gases  win  be  reduced  as  much  as  60 
percent. 

Do  Senators  think  that  is  fantastic' 
How  does  it  happen  that  Major  Cooper  is 
orbiting  the  earth?  How  does  it  happen 
that  we  have  extended  the  lifespan'' 
How  does  it  happen  that  so  many  other 
miracles  have  occurred?  It  is  because 
of  research  and  application  of  the  re- 
search. 

That  is  the  only  way  we  can  ever  solve 
the  farm  program.  We  wil[  never  do  it 
by  the  ancient,  reactionary  program  of » 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  which  restricts 
the  farmer;  and  we  will  never  .solve  it  by 
the  Senate  running  away  from  its  prob- 
lems and  quibbling  over  whether  we  shall 
finish  the  consideration  of  a  bill  today  or 
next  Tuesday. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  American  fann- 
ers will  vote,  but  I  believe  the  question  a 


«.tUed  as  to  how  they  will  vote  on  the 
heat  referendum.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
Snate  has  taken  the  attitude  of  refusing 
to  face  the  farm  program,  of  finding 
crater  uses  for  our  surpluses,  of  shut- 
fine  off  JamaRin?  imports,  and  supple- 
Joefitiiu'  tiie  program  with  whatever 
controls^  are  needed. 

My  proposal  or  one  sunilar  to  it  has 
passed  the  Senate  twice.  I  am  not  ^'olng 
lolet  it  go  down  to  defeat  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  will 
;iie  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  have  followed 
wi»h  interest  the  efTorts  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  along 
these  particular  lines,  both  in  the  House, 
in  which  we  served  together,  and  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  true,  as  he  says,  that  the 
Senate  has  twice  passed  measures  he  has 
advocated  to  put  into  effect  the  program 
which  he  has  emphasized  this  afternoon. 
I  would  hope,  however,  that  the  Sena- 
tor would  not  press  his  amendment  at 
this  time.  Because  I  think  what  he  ad- 
vocates is  important  and  significant,  and 
because  I  have  some  knowledge  of  it  be- 
cause of  the  safflower  industry  in  my 
State.  I  hop*  ^^  *'*^'  seriously  consider. 
If  at  all  possible,  withdrawing  his 
amendment  at  this  time  and  leave  the 
further  consideration  of  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  as  a 
single  measure  unrelated  to  feed  grains. 
Mr  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  intend  to  do 
that.  If  the  majority  leader  or  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  will  yield  me  3  or  4 
minutes,  I  will  finish  my  statement,  and 
then  ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  4  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  time  to  me.  I  appreciate 
the  kindness  of  the  majority  leader,  I 
am  sorry  the  Senate  is  in  a  situation  in 
which  amendments  cannot  be  accepted. 
This  is  not  a  dreamer's  program  that 
I  have  been  speaking  about.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram of  progress  based  on  the  proven 
path  of  progress  by  which  America  has 
always  solved  its  problems. 

I  have  a  very  dear  friend  in  a  distant 
Sute  who  uses  a  great  deal  of  a  particu- 
lar manufactured  product.    The  product 
is  sold  in  every  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Umon  and  abroad.    He  needs  this  prod- 
uct.   His  source  of  supply  was  shut  off 
or  was  placed   in   the   hands   of   com- 
petitors.   He  is  building  his  own  facility 
to  manufacture  his  needed  product.     I 
shall  not  identify  the  product,  because  I 
received  this  information  in  confidence. 
The  component  part.  Uie  product  that 
he  needs,  can  be  made  either  from  agri- 
cultural   pioducts    or     nonagricultural 
products.     He   is   a   country   boy,   who 
came  up  from  the  bottom.     He  has  fol- 
lowed this  line  of  work  all  through  the 
.vears.    He  has  told  me  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment would  guarantee  to  make  avail- 
able a  source  of  supply  of  surplus  farm 
products  for  a  period  of  5  or  10  years,  he 
would  invest  the  necessary  millions  of 
dollars  to  use  that  surplus  for  this  in- 
austrial  purpose. 


But  we  bumble  along  in  these  pro- 
grams. One  day  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture offers  a  fire  sale  of  surplus  crops; 
but  there  is  no  assurance  of  what  can  be 
bought  the  next  year. 

There  are  two  distinct  provisions  in 
the  amendment  I  have  offered.  One 
provides  that  out  of  CCC  stocks,  any 
laboratory,  university,  or  agricultural 
college  experiment  station  may  receive 
Commodity  Credit  Corjxtration  surplus 
stocks  without  charge  in  order  to  per- 
form the  experiments. 

The  second  provision  is  that  if  any 
manufacturer  wishes  those  commodities 
to  manufacture  a  product  for  neither 
animal  nor  food  consumption,  nor  in 
competition  with  an  existing  product, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  enter 
into  a  contract  to  guarantee  him  a  sup- 
ply of  CCC  stocks  for  a  period  of  5  or 
10  years. 

If  that  alone  were  done,  the  extent 
to  which  private  industry  would  become 
interested  in  this  issue  would  be  surpris- 
ing. I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  we 
will  have  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  will  be  interested  in  the  solution 
of  the  farm  problem,  and  that  the  forces 
in  America  which  oppo-se  this  approach 
will  realize  that  it  would  not  hurt  them, 
and  that  such  a  program  can  become  a 
reality. 

The  natural  competitor  of  farm  prod- 
ucts is  petroleum.  Chemists  report  that 
even  if  petroleum  had  not  been  found 
by  digging  into  the  earth,  starch  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  found;  and  that 
there  is  not  a  thing  in  the  world  that 
can  be  done  with  petroleum  in  the  mak- 
ing of  synthetics  that  cannot  be  done 
with  starch. 

Many  leaders  in  the  oil  industry  are 
not  opposed  to  this  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
expired, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  yielded  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Leaders  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry are  not  opposed  to  this  program, 
for  many  reasons.  First,  they  are  tax- 
payers. They  want  to  have  the  problem 
solved.  Second,  who  comprise  the  larg- 
est number  of  buyers  of  motor  fuel  and 
tires?  It  is  the  fanners.  Third,  motor 
fuel  will  be  sold  throughout  the  country 
regardless  of  what  its  components  are. 
So  no  business  will  be  lost. 

So  while  some  persons  may  be  bitterly 
opposed  to  such  a  program,  many  per- 
sons favor  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  wire  received  from 
the  president  of  the  Oregon  Farm  Bu- 
reau, Mr.  Harold  Beach. 

Although  I  disagree  with  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  feed  grain  bill,  I  want  his 
viewpoint  spread  on  the  record  before 
the  vote  is  taken. 

I  think  he  is  wrong  in  his  analysis  of 
the  bill.  If  the  wheat  referendum  is 
defeated,  I  think  there  is  little  chance  of 
the  passage  of  a  wheat  bill  to  the  liking 


of  the  farm  bureau  because,  1  consider 
their  economics  in  the  matter  to  be  both 
unsound  and  against  the  best  interest  of 
Oregon  farmers  and  farmers  elsewhere. 
Further,  I  tlunk  the  feed  grain  bill  Ls  of 
essential  iniportance  to  Oregon  livestock 
and  poultry  producers. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Salem.  Orec,  May  15,  1963. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Offirr  Bvldivg.  Washington,  DC: 

New  feed  grains  bill  (H.R.  4997)  does  not 
adequately  protect  our  area  from  unjust 
price  policies  followed  under  1961-62  emer- 
gency feed  grain  bills.  Secretary  given 
greater  authority  than  under  present  law  to 
manipulate  prices  of  feed  grains.  Know  you 
are  familiar  with  situation.  Doubt  new  feed 
grain  legislation  will  affect  outcome  of  wheat 
referendum.  Passing  feed  grains  bill  could 
hurt  chances  for  new  wheat  legislation  in 
the  event  of  a  "no"  vote.  Urge  you  oppose 
H.R.  4997  until  aftei^May  21. 

Harold  Beach, 
President,  Oregon  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 


RECOGNITION  OF  DISTINGUISHED 
OREGONIANS  BY  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  inform  Senators  of  the 
de.served  recognition  being  given  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  a  most 
distinguished  Oregon  scientist.  At  a 
ceremony  on  May  17  in  the  Sylvan 
Theater  on  the  Washington  Monument 
Grounds,  Dr.  A.  L.  Hafenrichter  of  the 
Oregon  ofiBce  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  will  be  presented  with  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  cita- 
tion which  accompanies  the  honor  reads 
as  follows: 

For  distinctive  leadership  and  initiative  In 
developing,  testing,  and  producing  superior 
plants  for  widespread  use  in  Boll  and  water 
conservation. 

Oregon  citizens,  and  particularly  Ore- 
gon farmers,  join  me  in  extending  to  Dr. 
Hafenrichter  our  warmest  congratula- 
tions. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
biographical  data  provided  by  the  De- 
partment concerning  Dr.  Hafenrichter 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dr.  A.  L.  Hafenrichter,  plant  materials 
technician.  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Port- 
land. Oreg.:  "For  distinctive  leadership  and 
initiative  in  developing,  testing,  and  pro- 
ducing superior  plants  for  wldespre.nd  use 
in  soil  and  water  conservation." 

Dr.  Hiifcnrichter  joined  USDA  in  1933  after 
serving  as  professor  of  boUny  at  Baker  Uni- 
versity, Baldwin,  Kans.,  and  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  farm  crops  at  the  State  College  of 
Washington. 

He  was  chief  of  the  agronomy  and  nursery 
divisions  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  In 
the  Northwe.st  region.  1934  to  1954,  and  since 
then  has  been  Soil  Conservation  Service 
plant  materials  specialist  for  the  Suates  of 
Arizona.  California.  Nevada,  tJtah,  Idaho, 
Oregon.  Washington.  Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 

Dr.  Hafenrichter  was  born  in  Plalnfleld. 
111.,  and  Is  a  graduate  of  nearby  Northwest- 
ern College.  He  received  his  Ph.  D.  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  1926.  and  is  a  fellow 
of  the   American   Society  of  Agronomy,  and 
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a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Dr  Hafen- 
rlchter  was  presented  a  Superior  Service 
Award  In  1947. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  personnel  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Forest  and  Range  Experi- 
mental Station  of  Portland.  Oreg..  and 
its  six  field  offices  upon  their  being  given 
recognition  through  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  Unit  Award,  presentation  of 
which  is  to  be  made  at  a  later  date.  The 
fact  that  this  is  a  well-deserved  tribute 
is  clearly  indicated  by  the  language  of 
the  award  which  states: 

For  meritorious  service  In  the  field  of  em- 
ployee and  public  safety  by  maintaining  a 
9-year  exemplary  performance  record  In  for- 
est, range,  and  watershed  management  re- 
search, without  a  single  disabling  Injury. 

Honored  also  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  long  and  faithful  service 
are  three  Oregonians  who  have  com- 
pleted 40  years  of  service  with  the  De- 
imrtment  in  the  Forest  Service.  I  refer 
to  Mr.  Ray  B.  Hampton  and  Mr.  Jack  B. 
Hogan,  of  Roseburg.  and  Mr.  Walter  H. 
Lund,  of  Portland.  Tq^  each  of  them  I 
wish  to  pay  public  tribute. 

It  is  only  through  the  capabilities  of 
such  dedicated  men  and  women  as  these 
civil  servants  that  the  work  of  the  Gov- 
ernment can  be  successfully  done. 


FEED  GRAIN  ACT  OF  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  4997  >  to  extend  the  feed 
grain  program. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  withdraw 
my  amendment  without  prejudice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  bill  is  open 
to  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

It  U  proposed  to  amend  the  bill  (H  R. 
4997)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  of  line  19  on  page  10: 

"(3)  In  determining  whether  the  supply 
of  any  feed  grain,  as  defined  by  this  Act. 
Is  'adequate',  'excessive',  or  'In  surplus',  or 
likely  to  be  adequate',  excessive',  or  In 
surplus',  the  Secretary  shall  first  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary 
Of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  shall  then  have 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  his  pro- 
posed findings  of  the  quantity  (In  bushels) 
of  each  of  said  feed  grains  which  he  proposes 
to  find  to  be  necessary  to  meet  any  national 
emergency.  Appropriate  notice  and  hear- 
ings shall  be  held  on  the  Secretary's  pro- 
posed findings,  following  which  the  Secre- 
tary shall  have  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  his  final  findings  of  the  quantity 
(In  bushels  of  each  of  said  feed  grains 
which  he  finds  to  be  necessary  to  meet  any 
national  emergency  Thenceforth,  no  pub- 
lications of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
shall  make  reference  to  a  'surplus'  of  any 
of  said  feed  grains  except  with  respect  to 
the  amount  by  which  the  stocks  of  said  feed 
grains  exceed  the  quantity  (In  bushels)  of 
each  of  said   feed  grains   which   the  Secre- 


tary   has    finally    found    to    be    necessary    to 
meet  any  national  emergency  " 

Renumber  the  remaining  subsections. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  reach  one  of 
the  problems  I  have  been  discussing  from 
time  to  time  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
with  the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Whenever  we  talk  about  surpluses,  I 
always  wonder  what  we  are  talking 
about.  The  bill  Is  replete  with  language 
that  Is  very  loose,  such  as  "adequate 
surplus"  and  "excessive  surplus."  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  treading  on  very 
dangerous  ground,  when  we  undertake 
the  consideration  of  a  measure  of  this 
importance.  In  leaving  the  interpretation 
of  such  language  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. What  we  ought  to  do  is  to 
provide  some  kind  of  ground  rule  under 
which  such  terms  could  be  made  mean- 
ingful. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Senator  who 
can  define  these  expressions  in  terms  of 
meaningful  symbols,  such  as  bushels  of 
grain.  That  is  what  we  shall  have  to  do 
sooner  or  later  If  we  expect  to  have  a 
meaningful  farp\  program.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  not  unmindful  of 
the  problem.  I  have  before  me  an  arti- 
cle published  in  the  Sioux  City  iIowa> 
Journal  of  December  24,  1962.  The  ar- 
ticle was  written  by  John  Harms,  and  it 
reads  in  part  as  follows : 

Washington — You  can  expect  to  hear  less 
and  less  about  huge  farm  surpluses  under  a 
new  administration  policy  which  so  far  has 
attracted  little  attention. 

Instead,  you  will  hear  more  and  more 
about  sufficient  reserves  (of  farm  products) 
and  adjustment,  meaning  to  gear  production 
to  domestic  and  foreign  commercial  demand 
and  the  use  of  food  and  fiber  In  an  Intensi- 
fied cold  war. 

But  don't  confuse  this  with  controls  or  an 
overall  rollba<;lc  of  the  agriculture  economy. 

Under  the  new  policy— and  this  Is  Impor- 
tant to  the  rural  business  community — over- 
all demand  for  food  will  be  up.  not  down. 
The  total  farm  output  over  the  next  6  years 
will  Increase  a  minimum  of  15  percent  a 
year,  according  to  official  estimates.  And 
such  estimates  are   admittedly  conservative. 

Reserves  means  enough  food  and  fiber  for 
any  national  emergency. 

I  may  add.  any  national  emergency 
is  a  phrase  which  is  contained  in  the 
bill:  and  my  amendment  seeks  to  tie  in 
the  meaning  of  these  phrases  in  terms 
of  any  national  emergency. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
tinue to  read  from  the  article: 

The  Cuban  crisis  made  It  possible  for  the 
administration  to  come  out  more  Into  the 
open  with  defense  plans  most  farm  leaders 
have  been  urging  for  some  time. 

In  any  case,  a  national  food  stockpile  Is 
In  the  foreground  of  current  defense  policy, 
whether  going  by  the  name  of  reserves  or 
surpluses.  Efforts  by  congressional  leader- 
ship to  advance  the  food  stockpile  Idea  have 
so  far  failed  under  both  the  former  and  the 
present  administration,  while  the  national 
stockpile  of  critical  nonfood  materials  con- 
tinues to  Increase  and  is  now  estimated  at 
about  W  5  billion  worth  more  than  is  needed. 


May  u 

Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman  u  th.  w 
of    sufficient    reserves   of   raw    food     **^ 
which  can  be  stored  for  lone  nerinii.  ^^^ 
follows:  BJ^"ioa«  about ^ 

Feed  grains :  Roughly  more  than  «  mn,. 
tons  reserve  or  supply  should  be  on  w  ** 
all  times.  Present  supply  is  about  70^.*' 
tons.  But  since  this  is  expected  to  bTrtZ? 
to  about  55  million  tons  by  next  faii*^ 
little,  Lf  any.  further  reduction  of  few  **^ 
supplies  should  be  expected  after  that    *'*"' 

Beef  and  pork  supplies:  Except  as  nc«. 
supplies  of  meat  in  canned  form  beef' 
pork  do  not  fl-ure  In  the  reservi  t,uJ^ 
such.  But — the  maintenance  of  hlghf  " 
grain  supplies  Is  figured  to  provide  enoi!^ 
feed  for  animal  and  poultry  production 
prices  low  enough  to  Insure  full  meat  r " 
piles.  ^I*- 

Wheat:  A  range  of  frcrm  600  to  700  miliin. 
bushels  would  be  considered  a  good  rwen. 
Present  supplies  are  twice  that.  ^^ 

But  these  estimates  are  short  run— piajjn*. 
for  the  brief  emergency,  such  aa  a  Kanl 
pullce-type  action,  or  for  emergency  nlZZ 
in  underdeveloped  countrlee  threatened  with 
economic  upheaval.  U.S.  help  u  calculate 
to  rruike  It  tougher  for  communism  to  n^ 
ground.  *^ 

To  be  ready,  should  any  crisis  occur  Pyj». 
man  Is  already  making  plans  for  the  ttti- 
teglc  storage  of  grains.  For  example,  all  u^ 
stock  producing  areas  will  have  In  storu, 
enough  feed  for  animals  to  last  them  unui 
the  next  jjasture  season. 

Adjustment,  which  Is  part  of  the  resen* 
plan,  doesn't  mean  tight  control  or  even  nn- 
backs,  necessarily.  Adjustment  may  mem 
Increasing  production  as  well  as  cutting  baek 
Freeman  Is  now  pointing  out. 

Soybeans  and  dried  beans  Freeman  cl>j 
the  beans  as  an  example  of  adjustment  up- 
ward. The  Secretiiry  Is  now  Ulklng  outaload 
of  a  reserve  In  1964  of  at  least  100  mlUloE 
bushels  of  soybeans  or  nearly  twice  the  cam- 
over  expected  next  fall. 

In  connection  with  the  latter  point, 
Mr.  President,  my  amendment  of  yester- 
day was  designed  to  prevent  the  abuse  at 
a  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture which  could  cause  a  severe  d^ 
cline  in  soybean  prices  by  aggravating 
the  amount  of  soybeans  on  hand  and 
through  his  discretion,  detennlninj 
whether  100  million  bushels  or  50  millioD 
bushels  or  200  million  bushels  nt 
deemed  to  be  a  surplus  of  soybeans. 

In  connection  with  the  observation  Is 
the  article — that  Secretary  Freeman  hu 
determined  that  roughly  more  than  45 
million  tons  reserve  or  supply  of  feed 
grains  should  be  on  hand  at  all  times, 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  carryover 
stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  1962-63 
year  totaled  72  million  tons;  and  at  tie 
end  of  the  1962-63  year,  which  will  be 
this  fall,  they  are  expected  to  be  61 
million  tons,  or  16  million  tons  more  thin 
the  45  million  ton  objective  referred  to 
in  the  article. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  George  Walters 
of  the  CtvU  Defense  Division  of  the  OflSce 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  says  the 
Department  has  estimated  that  it  would 
need  a  combined  total  of  115  million 
bushels  of  wheat  and  feed  grain  to  relo- 
cate where  little  or  none  is  stored,  as  i 
safeguard  against  interruption  of  trans- 
portation in  a  national  emergency.  He 
states  that  desirable  stock  levels,  includ- 
ing defense  and  other  purposes,  required 
in  national  emergencies  would  be.  for 
wheat.  600  to  700  million  bushels;  and 
for  feed  grains.  45  to  50  million  tons. 

I  point  out  that  according  to  Mr 
Freeman.  45  million   tons  is  a  desired 
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«h««ctlve  whereas  according  to  the 
JSlemaJi  in  Mr.  Freeman's  office,  45 
iSlon  tons  to  50  million  tons  is  a  desired 
^j^tlve.  But  we  do  not  know  what  con- 
2J^clcs  these  objectives  are  measured 

ininst. 

Tbe  article  to  which  I  have  referred 

dlcates  that  these  are  short-term, 
fl»tively  simple  types  of  national  emer- 
^^  situations,  such  as  the  Korean 
^  But  the  article  also  points  out 
th»t  long-range  objectives  are  being 
studied.  The  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment is  to  see  to  it  that  the  Secre- 
ttU  of  Agriculture  makes  a  deter- 
mination, after  first  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  whose  offices 
should  be  able  to  provide  him  with  a 
fairly  good  statement  of  the  require- 
ments for  feed  grains.  Following  that, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  his  proposed 
fln^&gs  with  respect  to  what  we  might 
call  a  stockage  objective.  There  would 
be  appropriate  time  for  hearings:  and 
at  the  hearings  all  interested  persons, 
both  from  Government  and  from  private 
industiy.  could  come  forward  and  indi- 
cate whether  they  approved  or  disap- 
proved of  such  stockage  objectives. 

I  suggest  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture could  benefit  greatly  from  the 
testimony  which  would  be  received  at 
the  hearings.  I  also  suggest  that  the 
figure  of  45  million  tons  of  feed  grains 
as  a  stockage  objective  might  well  be  de- 
termined to  be  very  low.  I  have  heard 
estimates  which  ranged  to  at  least  twice 
as  much  as  45  million  tons,  as  being 
necessary  to  have  on  hand  as  a  strategic 
reserve. 

Following  the  hearings,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  publish  his  final  de- 
termination of  what  the  stockage  objec- 
tives would  be.  In  terms  of  bushels  of 
various  kinds  of  feed  grains. 

My  amendment  provides  that  hence- 
forth, whenever  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  issues  a  pubhcation,  it  will 
not  use  the  word  "surplus,"  except  with 
respect  to  the  quantity  of  grain  in  excess 
of  the  stockage  objectives. 

It  would  do  violence  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "surplus"  if,  for  example, 
there  were  a  stockage  objective  of  45.  55, 
or  65  million  tons  of  feed  grains  and  we 
have  only  50  million  tons  of  feed  grains 
in  surplus,  to  talk  about,  because  the 
Quantity  then  would  be  even  less  than 
our  national  strategic  requirements  in- 
dicated. 

Another  factor  enters  into  the  picture. 
What  basis  does  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture use  in  arriving  at  his  determina- 
tion of  stockage  objectives?  It  Is  easy 
for  us  to  sit  down  and  determine  the 
domestic  requirements  for  various  kinds 
of  feed  grains.  I  suppose  it  would  be 
relaUvely  easy  to  determine  how  much 
might  be  needed  for  livestock  feed  from 
one  pasture  season  to  another,  how  much 
of  the  various  kinds  of  feed  grains 
might  be  required  for  our  domestic  pop- 
ulaUon  in  times  of  grave  national  emer- 
gency, and  how  much  of  our  feed  grains 
might  be  required  to  accompany  our 
troops  overseas. 


But  there  is  another  factor  that  is 
vital.  That  is  the  factor  of  require- 
ments for  export.  One  reason  why  this 
has  become  of  such  critical  meaning  is 
the  recent  action  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket. Our  exports  of  agricultural  sup- 
plies to  the  Common  Market  nations 
have  been  very  good  until  recently.  The 
prospects  are  not  so  good. 

Mr.  President,  at  appropriate  hearings 
when  his  determination  was  being  ques- 
tioned, I  would  Uke  to  see  what  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  would  have  to  say 
about  future  requirements  for  export 
and  the  impact  of  such  future  require- 
ments on  the  national  stockage  objec- 
tives. I  suggest  that  if  the  stockage 
objectives  are  drastically  revised  down- 
ward because  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  made  a  finding  that  the  future 
exports  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  to  the 
Common  Market  nations,  for  example, 
would  decline  greatly,  pressure  would  be 
brought  by  Members  of  Congress  to  see 
to  it  that  our  negotiators  in  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  with  the  GATT  coun- 
tries do  something  to  pr^ent.  that  from 
happeiiipg.    -     k    ..' .'it.iur   i-^-i 

I  wish  to  call  attention  t»  a  recent 
article  on  this  very  subject.  The  article 
points  out: 

Last  winter's  news  from  Western  Europe 
was  dominated  by  Britain's  application  for 
memt)€rshlp  In  the  Common  Market  and 
De  Gaulle's  brusque  veto.  The  debate  con- 
cerning British  entry  overshadowed  the 
Conimon  Market's  progress  toward  a  uni- 
fied agricultural  policy — something  that 
many  thought  could  not  be  achieved. 

The  policies  being  adopted,  like  many 
national  plans,  are  more  in  keeping  with  a 
closed  economy  than  with  an  open,  world 
trading  community.  As  a  consequence,  the 
United  States  and  other  exporters  have  be- 
come very  concerned  as  EEC  policies  for 
certain  commcxlltles  (poultry,  wheat,  feed 
grains)  have  evolved.  Washington  officials 
have  frantically  sought  to  resist  the  pres- 
sures for  retaliatory  trade  barriers. 

One  wonders  why  Washington  officials 
have  so  frugally  sought  to  resist  the 
pressure  for  retaliatory  trade  barriers 
when  about  a  year  ago  the  Senate 
adopted  an  amendment  to  the  foreign 
trade  bill  which  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent retaliatory  powers  in  the  event  the 
Common  Market  nations  imposed  dis- 
criminatory variable  import  duties 
against  American  agricultural  imports. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  article  to 
which  I  referred : 

There  are  several  reasons  for  concern.  Ex- 
ports to  the  Common  Market  comprise  a 
substantial  part  of  U.S.  commercial  agri- 
cultural exports  In  contrast  with  local  cur- 
rency sales  to  India,  Pakistan,  Yugoslavia, 
and  other  soft  currency  areas  (which.  In 
reality,  are  almost  gifts) . 

Increased  agricultural  sales  to  Western 
Europe  represent  one  of  the  t>est  opportu- 
nities for  improving  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments.  But  now  It  seems  that  just  the 
reverse  Is  likely  to  happen.  The  European 
Economic  Community  shows  no  Inclination 
to  negotiate  lower  trade  barriers  for  farm 
products,  preferring  to  discuss  reciprocal  In- 
dustrial concessions — an  area  In  which  It 
enjoys  some  advantages. 

Can  anyone  imagine  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  seeking  at  a  public  hearing 
to  justify  his  findings  regarding  stock- 
age  objectives  based  upon  his  estimate  of 
a  decline  in  imports  to  Common  Market 


nations,  and  not  having  someone  at  those 
hearings  make  sure  that  the  Secretary 
knows  that  we  In  the  Congress  intend 
to  see  to  It  that  the  President  and  his 
negotiators  use  the  retaUatory  powers 
that  we  have  given  him? 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  article  to 
which  I  referred : 

The  high  tariff  and  trade  restriction  poli- 
cies followed  by  much  of  Western  Europe 
result  In  farm  prices  substantially  above 
world  levels.  The  United  States,  Canada  and 
other  exporting  nations  prefer  the  British 
low  tariff  policy.  (The  British  treasury 
makes  payments  to  domestic  farmers  to  raise 
their  Incomes  to  a  satisfactory  level.)  But, 
ironically,  the  United  States  foUows  Internal 
policies  resembling  those  ol  the  Common 
Market. 

The  objectives  of  EEC's  common  agricul- 
tural policy,  stated  In  broad  terms  In  article 
30  of  the  Rome  Tteaty,  are  to — 

Increase  agricultural  productivity  through 
technological  progress. 

Insure  a  fair  standard  of  living  for  the 
agricultural  population. 

Stabilize  marketing. 

Guarantee  regular  supplies. 

Insure  reasonable  consumer  prices. 

During  1961  much  attention  focused  on 
ways  to  ImplediMP'  %lJfcu  somewhat  con- 
flicting objectrves.  .Agreement  on  a-^lom-«- 
mon  agricultural  policy  permitted  the  Com- 
mon Market  to  move  Into  the  second  stage 
of  Its  economic  Integration  program  In  Jan- 
uary 1962.  After  marathon  negotiations, 
an  agreement  was  reached  which  was  not 
precise  and  postiponed  many  specific  deci- 
sions on  individual  commodities.  There  was 
much  discussion  as  to  whether  this  agree- 
ment was  Inward-  or  outward-looking.  In 
retrospect  it  is  clear  that  It  doe  not  extend 
across  the  Atlantic,  even  though  in  some 
respects  It  does  look  southward  across  the 
Mediterranean. 

Broadly   speaking,   farm   commodities   are    ■* 
grouped  Into  four  categories: 

Commodities  whose  prices  are  protected 
both  through  external  tariff  and  domestic 
programs.  This  category  Includes  feed 
grains,  rice,  sugar,  and  dairy  products. 

Commodities  whose  prices  are  protected 
primarily  by  tariffs  include  beef,  pork,  poul- 
try, and  eggs. 

Commodities  assisted  primarily  through 
Internal  marketing  programs  and  produc- 
tion adjustment  include  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  wine. 

No  special  measvires  will  be  taken  with 
regard  to  conmiodltles  not  produced  within 
the  market,  at  least  not  in  appreciable  quan- 
tities. Ebdstlng  tariffs  will  be  modified  for 
some  products  while  others  will  be  on  the 
free  list.  These  products  Include  cotton, 
soybeans,  oilseed,  meal,  hides,  skins,  coffee, 
and  cocoa.  Certain  African  countries  are 
expected  to  receive  special  trade  benefits  for 
some  products.  The  Importation  of  tobacco 
will  continue  to  be  governed  by  a  complex 
procedure. 

Let  no  one  be  fooled.  No  special  meas- 
ures will  be  taken  with  respect  to  soy- 
beans, becaixse  recommendations  have 
already  been  made,  particularly  by  rep- 
resentatives from  Prance,  to  see  to  it  that 
preferential  treatment  is  granted  to  but- 
ter, or  that  excise  taxes  are  placed  on 
soybean  products,  so  that  there  will  not 
be  so  much  differentiation  between  mar- 
garine and  butter. 

This  could  have  a  very  deep  impact  on 
our  soybean  exports  to  Common  Market 
nations. 

I  continue  reading : 

Exporting  nations  are  worried  by  the  pro- 
visions governing  the  first  two  groups  of 
commodities.       The     controversial     variable 
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tATltt  win  b«  applied  to  moet  of  the  products 
In  these  two  categories.  Purthermore,  ex- 
port subsidies  may  be  paid  on  some  prod- 
ucts If  and  when  supplies  are  excessive,  and 
Import  certificates  may  limit  Imports  when 
Internal  market  Intervention  is  necessary. 

The  basic  protectionist  procedures  begin 
with  the  establishment  of  an  Internal  target 
price.  Common  Market  authorities  expect 
to  maintain  this  target  price,  plus  or  minus 
5  to  10  percent,  regardless  of  world  condi- 
tions, and  will  buy  domestic  agricultural 
products.  If  necessary,  to  maintain  It. 

Since  target  prices  generally  are  or  will 
be  substantially  above  the  world  level.  Im- 
ports must  be  controlled.  This  Is  to  t>e  done 
by  applying  a  fee  (variable  tariff)  sufBclent 
to  raise  the  price  of  the  Imported  commodity 
to  or  slightly  above  the  internal  target  price. 
If  world  prices  decline,  the  variable  tariff 
would  be  increased. 

As  a  result.  Improved  efficiency  and  ex- 
panded production  outside  the  Common  Mar- 
ket Increase  the  amount  of  trade  restrictions 
(and  the  tariff  revenue)  of  the  Conunoa 
Market.  On  the  other  band.  Increased  effi- 
ciency and  productivity  Inside  the  Market 
reduce  the  volume  of  Imports.  This  proce- 
dure assures  that  European  farmers,  but  not 
outside  producers,  will  benefit  from  tech- 
nological progress. 

A  trade  agreement  •aMkot  reduce  a  vari- 
able tariff.  Instead,  It  becomes  necessary  to 
negotiate  a  lower  Internal  target  price,  which 
Implies  foreign  Inteirventlon  In  domestic  pol- 
icy. The  frustrating  aspects  of  this  problem 
led  both  Agriculture  Secretary  Orvllle  Free- 
man and  Under  Secretary  of  State  George 
Ball  to  protest  to  E£C  ministers 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  protested 
in  very  vigorous  language.  For  this  he 
is  to  be  praised.  The  only  trouble  is  that 
it  takes  more  than  vigorous  language 
to  do  the  job  which  is  facing  us. 

I  continue : 

Before  discussing  In  detail  policies  on  In- 
dividual commodities  and  their  effect  on  the 
United  States.  It  Is  useful  to  examine  sev- 
eral Issues  which  will  affect  the  decision- 
making process.  Among  these  are  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Common  Market  looks 
outward  and  contributes  to  a  stronger  Atlan- 
tic and  free  world  community;  the  willing- 
ness of  European  consumers  to  pay  sub- 
stantially more  than  world  prices  for  bread 
and  livestock  products;  the  priority  to  t>e 
given  the  reorganization  and  restructuring 
of  European  agriculture,  the  extent  to  which 
Common  Market  agricultural  output  can  and 
Will  Increase,  and  the  lack  of  clarity  in  the 
XJ3.  agricultural  and  trade  policy. 

I  ask  Senators  to  note  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  "laclc  of  clarity  in  the  US. 
agricultural  and  trade  policy"  is  men- 
tioned. This  is  another  reason  why  I 
think  my  amendment  should  be  adopted, 
so  that  we  can  determine  how  clear  is 
the  U.S.  agricultural  and  trade  policy 
with  respect  to  stockage  objectives. 

Continuing  the  article : 

Perhaps  the  Common  Market  Is  not  paying 
sufficient  attention  to  past  mistakes  In  US 
agricultural  policy,  while  we  are  falling  to 
appreciate  the  extent  to  which  Western  Eu- 
rope Is  following  our  example  In  Increasing 
technology  and  expanding  production. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
remaining'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  President.  I  con- 
tinue to  read  from  the  article: 

While  EBC  uses  external  tariffs  to  concen- 
trate economic  growth  within  Its  borders,  a 
rapidly   expanding  US     economy  could    In- 


duce the  Common  Market  to  look  outward. 
EEC  win  be  more  protectionist  In  agricul- 
ture than  In  Industry,  whatever  overall  trade 
policy  It  may  adopt.  Ever  since  the  high 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  of  1930  and  the  Great 
Depression.  Europe  has  had  a  maze  of  agri- 
cultural regulations  and  programs  The 
very  fact  that  six  nations  were  able  to  nego- 
tiate successfully  a  common  agricultural 
policy  Is  amazing — and  they  have  little  bar- 
gaining room  left 

Closely  related  Is  the  question  of  consumer 
prices.  By  and  large,  the  new  farm  policies 
will  raise  food  prices  above  the  previous  av- 
erage level.  Incomes  of  consumers  are  ex- 
panding with  economic  growth.  Thus,  for 
many,  the  Increase  In  food  prices  Is  not  a 
serious  problem.  But  will  pressure  grow  to 
reduce  food  costs  If  the  boom  tapers  off? 
Perhaps  labor  groups  can  find  broad  support 
by  protesting  that  some  food  prices  are  a 
third  higher  than  In  Britain,  but  this  seems 
unlikely. 

Another  related  question  Is  that  of  agri- 
cultural adjustment  In  Western  Europe 
many  farms  are  small  and  consist  of  scat- 
tered strips  of  land.  A  great  many  farmers 
work  their  land  with  horsedrawn  equipment 
and  adhere  to  outmoded  farming  practices. 
Small  holdings  are  Interspersed  with  large, 
technically  advanced,  mechanized  and  effi- 
cient farming  units  Past  policies  were 
geared  to  the  needs  of  the  numerous  small 
farmers. 

But  can  the  Common  Market  afford  a  high 
cost  agriculture?  About  20  percent  of  Its 
people  are  now  engaged  In  farming.  The 
percentage  varies  considerably  from  one 
country  to  the  other,  ranging  from  7  5  per- 
cent In  Belgium-Luxembourg  to  33  percent 
In  Italy.  The  US  percentage,  of  course.  Is 
close  to  that  of  Belgium.  If  Common  Mar- 
ket policy  encouraged  lower  food  prices, 
spending  for  Industrial  goods  and  services 
would  be  larger,  and  the  growth  rate  could 
reach  higher  levels 

In  this  connection.  I  p>oint  out  that 
the  cost  of  land  in  Common  Market 
countries  ranges  up  to  $1,000  an  acre.  It 
is  evident  that  feed  grains  cannot  be 
grown  on  land  costing  $1,000  an  acre  in 
competition  with  feed  grains  grown  in 
the  United  States. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  article: 

The  American  experience  has  shown  that 
the  farm  population  moves  to  the  city  when 
urban  Jobs  are  available.  Thus  present  over- 
employment offers  the  Common  Market  a 
unique  opportunity  to  reorganize  Its  agricul- 
ture While  ETuropeans  are  aware  of  the  need 
for  changing  their  farm  structure,  they  are 
far  more  concerned  with  price  schemes  to 
protect  the  farmer.  The  adjustments  which 
are  occurring  are  taking  place  almost  In  spite 
of  Common  Market  pKDllcles. 

I  do  not  have  much  time  remaining, 
but  I  pomt  out  that  we  in  the  United 
Slates  are  not  desirous  of  meddling  In 
the  internal  affairs  of  Common  Market 
nations.  We  are  desirous  of  expanding 
our  trade,  and  we  want  them  to  join  with 
an  expansion  of  their  trade.  The  basic 
concept  of  the  trade  bill  which  was 
passed  with  a  strong  bipartisan  vote  a 
year  ago  was  that  as  our  economy  grew 
and  as  their  economies  grew,  both  could 
^row  in  harmony  and  partner.-^hip. 

But  not  long  after  the  President  of  the 
United  States  offered  his  trade  bill  to 
the  Congress,  accompanied  by  a  fine 
statement  regarding  objectives,  and  with 
optimistic  words  regarding  improved 
agricultural  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  Common  Market  nations,  the 
Common  Market  commissioners  adopted 
a  policy  of  self-sufficiency  in  agriculture. 


May  ij 

Not  long  after  that  Mr.  de  Qauiu  „ 
cised  a  veto  against  Britains  entrv Tf* 
the  Common  Market.  ^  "*<> 

Things  are  going  from  bad  to  »n«^ 
Not   long    ago   a   leading   economS^ 
Yale  University  prophesied  that  ifu^ 
continue  the  way  they  have  beenT^ 
we  can  look  forward  to  a  complete  l\^ 
ination   of    our    exports  of   feed  bt»^' 
and  wheat  to  Common  Market  natw 
This    will    happen    unless   we  do  mo 
than  make  vigorous  t-tatemenu  on  tx* 
subject.  "** 

We  have  given  to  the  President  cj 
the  United  States  and  his  negouato™ 
retaliatory  powers.  There  are  ot^ 
j)owers  which  can  be  used.  It  seeniJitft 
me  it  is  about  time  for  these  powers  t^ 
be  exercised.  * 

My  amendment  would  have  the  Sec 
retary  of  Agriculture  come  forth  witt  » 
statement  of  stockage  objectives  show 
ing  the  basis  upon  which  those  stockwi 
objectives  were  determined.  ThJawould 
include  a  statement  as  to  how  much 
such  stockage  objectives  are  affected  by 
our  foreign  exports,  including  exports  to 
Common  Market  nations. 

I  think  the  amendment  would  add  t, 
great  deal  to  the  bill.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment should  have  been  put  in  the  law 
a  long  time  ago.  but  it  is  never  too  late 
for  improvement. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  not  detain  the  Senate  very  long.' 

I  do  not  suppose  there  Is  a  department 
In  our  Government  that  keeps  better 
statistics  than  does  the  Department  d 
Agriculture  on  farm  production,  not  only 
in  the  United  States,  but  also  all  over 
the  world.  Through  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  we  are  able  to  obtain  figures 
on  production  In  various  countries.  It 
seems  to  me  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  well  able  to  declare,  on  its 
own.  the  amount  of  com.  or  other  feed 
grains,  cotton,  or  any  other  commodity 
necessary  to  meet  national  emergencies. 

The  pending  amendment  seeks  to 
make  it  obligatory  on  the  part  of  tht 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  E>efense,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  then  have 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  hit 
propo.sed  flndlng.s  of  the  quantity,  In 
bushels,  of  each  of  the  feed  grains  which 
he  finds  necessary  to  meet  any  national 
emergency. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many 
big-eyed  admini.strators  in  the  Defense 
Department,  as  well  as  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  who 
would  want  to  set  aside  much  food  for 
emergencies  which  may  never  come.  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  if  the  policy  advo- 
cated by  my  good  friend  from  Iowa  were 
pursued,  it  would  mean  that  the  sur- 
pluses we  have  on  hand  now  would  evap- 
orate—but on  paper  only.  They  would 
still  be  present.  A  huge  amount  of  cot- 
ton, corn  and  other  feed  grains,  as  well 
a.s  wheat,  would  be  stored  away,  if  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare    and     the    State    Department 
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chould  take  the  position  that  it  Is  neces- 
^  to  meet  the  necessities  of  possible 
^'  or  of  an  emergency  that  we  can- 
not auite  foresee  now,  or  which  may 
rome  to  pass  in  the  future,  that  certain 
jgjge    quantities     of     commodities     be 

^/believe  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  in  the  past  been  able  to  decide  most 
accurately  the  amount  of  food  or  fiber 
necessary  to  meet  our  needs. 

As  to  all  commodities  except  corn  and 
other  feed  grains,  it  is  provided  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  take  into 
consideration  domestic  use,  export,  and 
a  certain  percentage  for  carryover.  He 
does  so  every  year.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  foolhardy  to  require  these 
three  Departments  of  Government  to 
(rive  him  assistance.  Where  in  the  name 
of  coimnonsense  would  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  get  his  information  in  order  to 
decide  how  much  food  was  necessary? 
He  would  certainly  have  to  consult  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Therefore,  I  believe 
the  authority  should  remain  where  it  is 

now. 
I  am  hopeful  the  amendment  will  be 

defeated. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
my  amendment  would  not  compel  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  consult  the 
other  department  heads. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  amendment  Is 
not  necessary  in  order  for  him  to  consult. 
He  can  do  that  now. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes;  but  under  my 
amendment  he  would  have  to  come  for- 
ward and  make  a  finding  and  a  deter- 
mination, which  he  has  not  made  yet; 
and  we  are  entitled  to  that.  I  think,  if 
we  are  to  legislate  realistically  in  this 
field.  The  Senator  talks  about  sur- 
pluses, but  I  ask  him.  How  do  we  define 
that  term? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  are  many 
persons  In  our  country  who  would  like 
to  hide  these  surpluses  away  for  such 
emergencies  as  my  good  friend  from 
Iowa  discusses,  but  the  surpluses  would 
still  be  there  They  would  t>e  dangling 
over  the  markets  and  would  affect  prices. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

T*  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Miller  1.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon). 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr.  Ful- 
BRicHT ) ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  ( Mr. 
McGeeI,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr 
Moss),  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
Mr.  Russell]  are  absent  on  offlcial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine   IMr    Muskie]   is  absent  due  to 

Illness. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
IMr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
IMr.  Muskie],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  IMr.  Russell]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
IMr.  Mossl  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  IMr.  Allott].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado IMr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  65,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 27 

Aiken 

Pong 

Miller 

Beall 

Goldwater 

Morton 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Javlts 

Saltonstall 

Cotton 

Jordan. Idaho 

Scott 

Curtis 

Keating 

Simpson 

Dlrksen 

Kuchel 

Tower 

Domlnick 

Mechem 

NAYS — 65 

Williams,  Del. 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Morse 

Dartlett 

HUl 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Holland 

Nelson 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Pas  tore 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Pell 

ByTd   Va 

Johnston 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Randolph 

Church 

Kefauver 

Rlblcofl 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Robertson 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Smathers 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

Smith 

Douglas 

Long.  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

Eklmondson 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Engle 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

McGovern 

Williams.  N.J. 

Gore 

Mclntyre 

Yarborough 

Gruenlng 

McNamara 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hart 

MetcaU 

Young,  Ohio 

Hartke 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— a 

Allott 

Ful  bright 

Muskie 

Cannon 

McGee 

RusseU 

Case 

Moss 

So  Mr.  Miller's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  call  up  amendment  No.  77  and  ask 
that  it  be  read.  Prior  to  its  being  read, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  t>e  per- 
mitted to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  ptige  3, 
line  13.  it  is  proposed  to  change  the  pe- 
riod to  a  colon  and  add  the  following: 
"Provided,  That  such  portion  shall  in 
no  case  exceed  the  portion  that  was  made 


available  through  payments  In  kind  for 
the  1963  crop  of  any  feed  grain." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
amendment,  there  is  a  2-hour  limitation 
of  debate,  the  time  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  proponents  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  can  give  no  assurance,  but  I  am 
not  certain  that  the  full  2  hours  will  be 
used.  However,  there  Is  a  limitation  of 
debate  of  1  hour  on  each  side  of  the 
amendment. 

Section  105(c)  (5)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1945,  as  Eunended  by  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Act  of  1962,  authorizes  the 
Secretary,  for  the  1963  crop  year,  to 
make  available  to  producers  through 
payments  in  kind  18  cents  a  bushel  of 
the  price  support 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  could  not  hear  what  the  Sen- 
ator said.  Is  the  discussion  on  the 
amendment  or  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  discus- 
sion is  on  amendment  No.  77.  I  may  say, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  other  Senators  that  other 
amendments  will  be  offered  before  the 
bill  itself  is  debated.  There  is  one 
amendment  which  is  very  vital  to  the 
bill,  and  it  will  be  taken  up  after  we  have 
finished  discussing  some  of  the  other 
amendments  that  have  been  voted  down 
so  cavalierly. 

I  think  there  is  a  fatal  defect  in  the 
bill.  It  must  be  corrected,  or  something 
will  happen.  I  shall  discuss  that  In  due 
course,  so  that  there  will  be  no  question 
about  it  when  I  call  the  amendment  up. 

I  shall  begin  my  statement  again. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  learned  Senator  from  Iowa  be- 
gins again,  will  he  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  is  my  hope  that 
I  shall  ask  a  proper  question. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  my  experi- 
ence, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
never  asks  an  improper  question. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  my  colleague.  Is  there  a  filibuster  of 
any  nature  or  any  degree  in  the  making? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  appreciate  that 
statement.  In  certain  sources  it  has  been 
Indicated  that  the  discussions  were  be- 
ing unduly  extended. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  fact  is 
that  there  should  be  a  vast  amount  of 
further  discussion  about  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  bill  and  the  failure  to  con- 
sider many  of  the  things  that  should 
have  been  considered  in  the  bill.  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  such  a  discussion.  In- 
stead of  there  being  a  filibuster  on  the 
bill,  the  discussion  will  probably  fall  far 
short  of  what  it  should  be.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  filibuster  con- 
templated, that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator's  re- 
sponse is  clarifying  of  the  situation.    The 
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Rkcobd  should  not  indicate  that  I  had 
felt  that  the  debate  on  the  many  amend- 
ments had  not  been,  in  all  Instances,  so 
far  as  I  know,  relevant  to  the  subject 
matter.  I  have  attempted  to  follow  the 
debate  carefully.  In  fact.  I  have  voted 
for  one  amendment  offered  by  the  mi- 
nority in  connection  with  the  proposed 
legislation.  It  Is  vital  to  the  democratic 
process  that  the  Senate  consider  care- 
fully this  important  agricultural  bill 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  His  state- 
ment gives  ample  proof  that  some  cor- 
rections should  be  made  in  the  bill.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  voted  for 


Thus  amendment  merely  provides  that 
he  cannot  exceed  18  cents  a  bushel  for 
corn,  the  limitation  which  has  been  m 
effect  for  years,  and  that  he  must  re- 
tam  the  ceiling  under  which  he  has 
worked  for  the  last  several  years. 

That  amendment  was  resisted  in  the 
committee  Why  it  wa,s  resisted.  I  do 
not  know  It  was  said  that  the  Secre- 
tary does  not  Intend  to  go  beyond  18 
cents  a  bushel  If  so.  what  is  the  harm 
in  providing  this  limitation,  which  al- 
ready applies  to  the  1963  crop?  If  he 
does  not  intend  to  exceed  it.  why  give 
him  the  right  to  exceed  it? 


May  If 

because  some  members  of  the  commit 
stated  It  as  a  fact,  and  I  should  tSf^^ 
word  for  it^that  he  would  Dot^T' 
18  cents,  that  he  would  not  go  th^,? 
If  so.  what  is  the  harm  in  provS?^ 
the  law  that  he  may  not  go  hiah)7!l° 
that'  '"ueruno 

I  can  recall  times  when  deDartow 
heads  have  come  before  congrttaS?! 
committees  and  stated  that  ^r^ 
actions  would  not  be  taken  hj  tl^ 
departmcnLs.  and.  foUowmg  svjcj  SS^ 
mony.  Congress  enacted  certain  lA*f^" 
that  basis  But  in  a  short  time  di^<? 
rlcally  the  opposite  action  was  'takaol 

the  dpoarLmf»nf n/»tinn  „^.,. "**«i  oy 
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Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  voted  for         So  far  as  I  know.  I  do  not  know  that     the  department action  contrflj-vir"  ^ 

some  of  the  amendments  that  have  been     he  asked  for  Uie  right  to  exceed  it;  but     the  department  heads  said  t^v^^ 
offered,  but  which  have  been  reoeatedlv     the  bill  gives  him  that  rl^hf    anH  t  oc.     tjiirp   nhor,  tur.  Kin  „.„„  u.:_      "  'ould 


offered,  but  which  have  been  repeatedly 
and  systematically  defeated  by  majority 
votes. 

With  regard  to  the  question  about  a 
flhbuster.  which  the  Senator  raised— a 
question  seriously  raised  on  his  part,  but 
which  I  notice  created  sbme  snorts  and 
chuckles  in  certain  selected  areas,  when 
he  asked  the  question — I  do  not  believe 
anybody  could  even  suspect  that  there 
would  be  a  filibuster,  when  there  Is  a 
limitation  of  1  hour,  agreed  to  earlier,  on 
each  amendment  to  the  bill,  except  one. 
That  limitation  has  been  strictly  ad- 
hered to.  Some  of  the  amendments  have 
not  even  required  the  use  of  the  allo- 
cated time,  or  the  time  available.  So  if 
there  Is  any  attempt  to  filibuster,  it  cer- 
tainly Is  not  manifested  in  this  area  of 
the  Chamber. 

The  debate  on  this  amendment,  be- 
cause a  number  of  Senators  are  inter- 
ested in  it.  may  require  a  little  longer; 
that  is  why  an  exception  was  made,  at 
the  time  the  limitation  of  debate  was 
agreed  to.  so  as  to  provide  1  hour  on 
each  side  of  the  amendment.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  I  shall  proceed  with  a  discus- 
sion of  the  amendment. 

Section  105ic>(5)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1945.  as  amended  by  the  Pood  and 
Agricultural  Act  of  1962.  authorized  the 
Secretary,  for  the  1963  crop— that  is.  the 
crop  for  this  year — to  make  available  to 
producers,  through  payments  in  kind.  18 
cents  a  bushel  of  the  price  support  for 
com.  and  a  comparable  amount  of  price 
support  for  grain  sorghums  and  barley. 
The  original  provision  would  have 
limited  the  Secretary's  discretion  to  the 
portion  of  the  price  support  for  corn  and 
other  feed  grains  which  he  could  pro- 
vide through  payments  in  kind.  Such 
payments  could  not  exceed  the  portion 
provided  for  in  the  1963  crop;  that  is. 
18  cents  for  com.  and  a  comparable  por- 
tion for  grain  sorghums  and  barley,  and 
no  portion  for  rye  or  oats. 

The  reason  why  the  amendment  is 
necessary  is  that  by  means  of  the  bill 
the  committee  has  voted  to  remove,  and 
the  Congress  proposes  to  remove,  the  18- 
cent  limit,  which  in  the  past  has  been 
considered  essential  and  necessary.  So 
far  as  I  can  ascertain,  under  the  bill  the 
sky  would  be  the  limit;  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultvire  could,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  proposed  legislation,  set  the  price- 
support  payment  at  whatever  amount 
he  might  want;  under  the  bill  he  would 
not  be  hmited  or  inhibited  in  that  re- 
sp>ect. 


the  bill  gives  hun  that  right,  and  I  as 
sume  that  is  a  part  of  the  plan  and 
program  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. So  there  is  some  mysterious  rea- 
son why  the  18-cent  limitation  was 
omitted  from  the  bill  this  time.  This 
amendment  proposes  to  restore  the  18- 
cent  limitation 

This  is  the  "gimmick"  in  this  pro- 
vision, as  it  has  operated:  Farmers,  for 
instance,  have  been  told — and  from  a 
basic  standard  it  is  correct — that  they 
have  bt-en  getting  a  $1.25  support  price 
for  their  corn  But  18  cents  of  that  has 
been  a  payment  in  kind,  under  the  ex 
istmg 


take^  when  Uie  bill  was  bemg  con*id«S 
by  Congress.  I  have  seen  that  lu^ 
So  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  &11£m2 
excu.se  for  not  restoring  this  ceiliL^ 
the  production  payment  to  the  levtl^ 
which  it  was  set  for  this  year's  croo  »S 
for  the  crop  before  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President  »ffl 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  for  . 
question?  * 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  yield 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  should  like' to  en 
large  somewhat  on  the  point  about  uJ 
discreUonary     power     proposed    to   h» 
granted  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  u 


provision.      When    the   Secretary     regards   ultimately   determining  n^^ 


of  Agriculture  undertakes  to  dispose  of 
the  com  at  105  percent  of  the  loan  price 
plus  carrying  charges— which  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law— does  he  use  the 
figure  $125  when  he  fixes  the  price? 
No:  he  knocks  18  cents  off  the  payment 
of  the  .so-called  support  price,  and  calls 
It  $1  07.  and  proceeds  on  that  basis;  and 
thus  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
what  he  ajad  his  chief  deputy  testified 
before  the  committee,  when  the  proto- 
type of  this  bill  was  brought  up  several 
years  ago:  namely,  that  he  was  going 
to  keep  open-market  com  down  to  $1  or 
below.  That  is  what  he  has  done;  and 
it  has  been  a  deliberate  manipulation  by 
the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture,  who.  during 
this  period  of  time,  has  kept  the  price  of 
com  on  the  farm  at  $1  or  bolow.  That 
is  one  of  the  devices  he  has  used  In 
order  to  punish  the  farmers  if  they  did 
not  put  on  the  halter  and  foUow  where 
he  led. 

By  means  of  this  bill— for  some 
strange  reason— it  has  been  decided  to 
remove  the  18-cent  ceiling.  As  a  result, 
the  Secretary  could  set  the  loan  rate  at 
50  cents  a  bushel  and  the  compensa- 
tory rate  at  75  cents  a  bushel.  If  he 
wished  to  do  so;  or  he  could  cut  down 
to  practically  nothing  any  of  the  sup- 
ports in  kind,  and  could  put  the  produc- 
tion supports  all  the  way  up. 

In  short,  this  is  one  of  the  most  decep- 
tive provisions  to  be  found  in  the  bill: 
and  the  18-cent  limitation  is  omitted 
for  a  purpose 

So  I  see  every  reason  why  we  should 
set  the  ceiling  at  exactly  the  level  it 
was  last  year  and  exactly  at  the  level 
where  it  is  this  year  I  see  every  reason 
why  we  should  retain  it  as  it  was,  or 
at  an  even  higher  point;  and  there  is 
all  the  more  reason  for  retaining  It  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  Is 
alleged  to  have  said — although,  Mr. 
President.  I  should  not  say  It  Is  alleged. 


what  shall  be  done.  I  am  alarmed  aW 
the  trend  toward  abdication  by  Coogrw 
of  its  power  and  the  surrender  of  lu 
power  to  Uie  Executive  My  thinkiM  u 
m  accord  with  what  the  Senator  iim 
Iowa  has  been  stating. 

Am  I  correct  in  understanding  that  if 
the  bill,  as  It  now  stands,  is  enacted, 
there  will  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  discretionary  power  to 
determine,  fir^.  whether  the  feed-grains 
diversion  program  shall  go  Into  effect' 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  There  is  yet 
indeed. 

Mr  LAUSCHE     Very  well. 

Second,  to  determine  the  level  at  whldi 
feed-grain  prices  are  to  be  supported, 
with    a    range   of    65    to    90  percent  of 

parity? 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  think  th* 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  correct  In  makln« 
that  statement. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Third,  the  percent^ 
of  base  acreage  up  to  a  maximum  of  50 
percent,  which  a  producer  must  divert, 
in  order  to  participate? 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  think  that 
is  correct     That  Is  my  understandini 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  And  fourth,  the  por- 
tion of  the  .<;upport  price  that  is  fc  be 
made  available  through  compensatorr 
payments   to   producers:' 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  That  is  cor- 
rect: that  is  a  condition  of  the  bill. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  last  item  la  the 
one  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  been 
di.scussing:  is  it  nof 

Mr    HICKENLOOPER     Yes 
Mr  LAUSCHE.    I  understand  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  said  that 
the  compensatory  payment  shall  be  be- 
tween 10  and  15  cents. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  I  shall  haw 
to  find  in  the  hearings  the  exact  state- 
ment. On  the  point  of  the  compenaa- 
tory  payment,  I  wish  to  read  from  the 
hearings  at  page  104.    About  the  middle 


of  that  page,  or  slightly  below  that  point,     depend    upon    the    conscience    of    the     amount  of  sugar  which  can  be  processed 
.7«lU  be  found  that  I  was  discussing     chancellor.  and  snlH  hv  thrr.io«fe   ;^ir  '^  P^^^fff^ 

»  •^.^Lr  with  the  Secretary,  at  the        Flnaiiv  ohp  ch^r^r^Unr  .«ih.  ^Pl^i^.^^A^^  P>*^^'  ^^^  acreage  that 


^  niAtter  with  the  Secretary,  at  the         Finally  one  chanceUor  said: 


**"  ■ ..  fniirtw*-                                          -T^  .  .'       __              '^^^  ^  Planted  to  beets' and.  in  effect. 

be»rin«*'  M  louows.  That  la  a  aort  o*  cockeyed  way  of  issuing  where  the  beets  may  be  planted     He  also 

3en»tor  HicKENLOOPra.    Now,  I  note  with  rulings.    The  oonaclences  of  chancellors  dlf-  controls  how  much  may  be  olanted   to 

Ji  concern,  because  of  Its  uncertainty,  a  rer   as   do   their   toes:    Some   are    large,   and  cane  and  where  it  mav  be  SantS      R^^ 

'zZmian   in   the    bill    before    us.    HJl.   4997  some  are  small.  r«r,ti«  >,^  v,„o      ii    **  ^^         ^   .    ^'^^     *^' 

f^lTW^uKh    the   House,   that    you.   ••  r    ^    ,       .  ^^  ^^  ^^  allotted  more  to  the  out- 

f'^jJrL  ^   desire   to   express   my   concurrence  P"''  ^^'^  processing  of  cane,  although  I 

^**'^^  with  what  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  ^ope  the  Secretary  knows  that  it  takes 

I     was      .'^peaking       to       Secretary  said.     I  do  not  care  how  good  the  sup-  15  to  18  months  to  produce  that  cane, 

freeman—  posed  conscience  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag-  Anyway,  his  estimates  have  turned  out 

jj»rt  complete    discretion    to    decide    how  rlculture    Is.      Such    inordinate    power  ^  ^  very  wide  of  the  mark.    In  today's 

much  of  the  paymenu  wUl  be  compenaa-  ought  not  to  be  placed  In  his  mind  and  issue   of   the   Journal   of  Commerce   we 

,nr,  or.  let's  say.   Brannon-type    payments,  u^  his  hands.     He  mnv  thinlr  fhot  v,«  i^  read  the  following- 


r  "••  ■'*"       '■        ,v,   »  ♦»,.  hill          r^    ^            '"'^  "«*iiua.     ne  may  uiinjt  Lnat  ne  is  ^to-u  wic  luiiuwiiig . 

•"T^Houw    »^uM    for   iLti^'ce    5^t  '^"^"^   ^"^  according  to  the  scale  that  Short  Sugae  Supply  Sees  Pkices  Soar 

"I,  w  set  the  loan  rate  at  50  cents  k  bushel  J^^^^f"  J^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^V  ^  that  he  is  Refined  sugar  prices  shot  higher  again  in 

T""  ^.      ^„.,»a».-,riT    rato    at    Ts    /-»ritc    a  dOing  bad.  thc  Wake  Of  contlnucd  scarcity  of  world  sup- 


much  of  tn*  psyu.riiM.  WUl  uc  ^uuij^uBu,-     ou^nt  noi  w)  De  placed  In  his  mind  and     i*>sue   oi   me  jourr 
^  or.  let's  say.  Brannon-type  payments,     u^  his  hands.    He  may  think  that  he  is     read  the  following: 

«,d  would  you  agree  that  the  bUl,  as  passed      jolng   good   ° ^^*^^   *«   *v, ,.   .t...  o o . 

h.  Uie  House,   would,   for   Instance,   permit      ^     „  _ 

TOU  to  aet  the  loan  rate  at  50  cents  a  bushel      !,   ,        ^    . 

nd  the  compensatory    rate    at    75    cents    a      uOing  bad.  — „v-^^  „^,^^.>,,  ^i.  wunu  oup- 

Jushei  If  you  wanted  to?                                        I  submit  that  if  the  maxims  that  we  P^^®^  ^"^  "^^'T  advances  in  the  raw  com- 

I  »m  not  asking  you  whether  you  would     see  inscribed  on  the  friezes  of  our  court-  ["o^'ty  i"  ^'oth  cash  and  futures  commod- 

or  not.  but  I  say.  would  It  permit  you  to     houses  mean  anything,  we  must  have  a  ■^1-  i  *    *           ^     .  . 

''£^,  P».-.-,    .  ....eve  „,                     -  mTrel,  °'  '^"'  ""  ""'  '  -"^"-  --•.l'."?L'?rA>?ii''nXri  i^l^^ 

./J^'.'^SL-rr.t  r-.'rr:„°S         M-    H.CKENUX>PER.     I  thank   the  XT.'tJ  o'=eSS?  o^rne^  ??'«r^ 

^^erompensatory   payment   at   25   cents   a     Senator  from  Ohio.     As  usual,  he  is  cor-  in  all  of  Its  markeUng  areas. 

bushel  or  a  dollar  or  something  else?                    ^^^^     His  perception  is  absolutely  correct  fouhteen  dollam  and  twenty  cents 

Secretary  r«EEM  AN.     I  think  so.                            in  this  matter.  A  HUNDRED  WEIGHT 

Senator  Hickeni-ooper      You   would   have          This  Is  a  farm  bill  which  is  to  be  ad-  This  brought  the  price  for  the  key  Indus- 

that  dlscretloo  from  zero  to  basically  what-      ministered  by  a  man  who  Is  not  Closely  ^''^^^  grade  In  100-pound  paper  bags  to  ♦14.20 

pver  you  wanted  to  put  it?                                     controlled  by  legal  limitations  or  delimi-  ^^  ^°°  pounds  in  the  New  York  area  and  to 

so  you  could  go  to  zero  If  you   were  so      tations    of    his    authority       He    is    not  *^*^°  ^'  ^^  pounds  for  that  category  In 

mln'l'*^''                                                                        elected  bv  fhP  r>*»onlp  nt  tviic  ««„r,t^     tj  ^^^  Northeast.     In  other  areas  served  by  the 

Secretary  Fexeman.     The  mix  between  the      f  ^^tea  by  the  people  Of  this  Country.     He  company,  the  100-pound  paper  bag  price  wUl 

u:ieigt  diversion    payments    and    the    price      ^^  ^"   appointed    official,    and  under   the  become   $14    per    100   pounds.     On    Monday 

support  payments  Is  Intentionally  left  rath-      Proposed  legislation,  he  could  control  the  some  gulf  refiners  increased  prices  75  cents 

er  broad  for  reasons   that   I    r«ated    In    re-      Whole  economy  at  his  discretion.      Such  per   100  pounds  to  the   $14   per  100  pounds 

»ponJ«  to  the   question    from    the    Senator      power  is  dangerous.  level. 

from  Delaware  thU  morning.                                    Mr.    LAUSCHE.     It   is   dangerous   far  ^^   ^^'^   afternoon    yesterday   the   latest 

"^  ^S^^J-  dP°^^ti^^'  -an.  then.      SeVf'ouf  CoX'"'"'''"'"'  ''  '"^  "^^^  ir^ar^Refinln?  ^Tn^sT^esrcSV. 

Ihat.  notwithstanding  the  law  that  was     '^^^^  „™™  JS'  ^'^^  increased  prices  by  the  same  amount 

enacted  with  respect  to  the  several  cate-         ^'"-    -Hlt-KENLOOPER.     There   Is   no  Refined  sugar  prices  have  now  risen  $4  40 

gories  which  I  Identified,  ultimately  the     Qi^estion  about  It.  per  lOO  pounds  since  the  beginning  of  the 

decision  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  is  left        ^  would  not  feel  as  deeply  about  the  ^^^^     "^^  '"^^  ^p°^  Pr^<=«  earlier  this  week 

to  the  mind  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrl-     Proposed   legislation   if   it   had   specific  '"°*®  '°  *"  P^'"  ^^  pounds,  delivered,  also  an 

culture^                                                           guidelines  which  would  direct  the  Secre-  ttlf'^^^if^ty^ ^^11  ^^  ^°'''"^^  ^^°''''  ^^'^ 

Mr.   HICKENLOOPER.      That   Is   the     <^ry    of    Agriculture    what    to   do,    even  "^gmning  oi  tne  year, 

great  danger  of  the  bill.     In  efTect.  the     though  I  disagreed  with  the  guldeUnea.  ^^             highest  since  1920 

bill  Is  one  Of  the  nrst  big  steps  In  the  field     Provided   they   were   limitations  on  his  _3^z!  o^**     w^"  ^/„V",5i!^'^  ^''^  '^"^ 

.,.gr<culto.U,«r<.ana^culturepro.     authority.  C?,.?rSS;^V.%'^  m'S.^SrS 

fram  of  men  rather  than  laws.    It  rests         But  the  ominous  thing  about  the  bill  the  New  York  area.                            h"     «»  "* 

the  broadest  discretion  In  the  whim  or     is   the  vast  extent  of  discretion  which  t       *v,              ^     , 

caprice  of  the  Secretarj' of  Agriculture  of     would  be  lodged  In  a  man  to  play  upon  i"  other  words,  In  2  years'  time  the 

any  farm  program  that  has  ever  been     the  agricultural  economy  of  our  country  t^^Fl^  management  process  as  applied 

enacted.      It    Is    dangerous.      Farmers     as  a  person  would  play  a  piano     If  he  ^  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  In- 

should  realize   what  they   are   walking     can  play  It  weU.  he  makes  sweet  music  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  °'  ^^^  ^ugar  from  $6.48 

into.    They  are  walking  Into  a  program     U  he  cannot  play  well,  the  piano  sounds  f    if,  of^  ^^?^  1"*^  ^i^  ^^  ^^^  ^°^^ 

which  would  put  their  entire  economic     awful    because    the    discords    ruin    the  ,  Zv       ^    .^r^  pounds,  an  Increase 

well-being  under  the  control,  dictation,     harmony.  o^  ^^  percent.    The  price  of  the  refined 

and  whim  of  the  Secretary  of  Aprlcul-         Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr    President    will  thP  V^^^  has  Increased  since  2  years  ago 

ture  through  the  discretion  granted  in     Senator  yield?  ^^'^    ™°^^^    ^^°°^    ^^^O    P^^    hundred 

the  bill.                                                                Mr  HICKENLOOPER      T  vipM  Pounds    to    $14.20,    according    to    the 

I  do  not  care  who  the  Secretary  of  Ag-         Mr  AIKEN     i  *«  m,„.h  wi^'  f^  •  Journal  of  Commerce  report  this  mom- 

rlculture  Is.    I  give  everyone  credit  for     thf  coH^betw^^  Z  SenSl^om  ^^s  ^."^  •^?''^f,  °^  ^°  ^'•"""^• 

the  best  of  Intentions  untU  It  is  proven     Ohio  and  the  £mS.^  fVJim  Tr.to  /      T  ^"^  ''  ^  ^^^  ^^^  "P'     ^hat  is  the 

otherwise.    I  do  not  care  who  the  S«:re-     i^g  Uie  ri^  t?£f^,n  in^n.    ^J^^^"""^'  ^^^^    °^    ^^PP^^    management    as    ad- 

tary  of  Agriculture  Is.     It  1^  t<^  mu^h     ^onS^?felSrf  o^ve^  m«.t7fr.'^ff  °f  '"i^^tered  for  one  commodity  with  re- 

power  to  give  any  administration  in  tWs     Se  oi^^healtJi  ^  thP  m^rS  .f            ^*"  "^^^  ^  ^^*^  ^^^  Department  has  au- 

country  over   a    great   segment   of    the     S  to  ^p  mitf  k^S  S^    "*  °' °?^  ™^'  thorlty  to  administer  the  law.    Now  it  is 

.toeri<Li  economy  espeSXaseraient     ?h«?thP  «^^i^  ?  ^^  ^'^i'''*^'"^-   .^  ^^^1^^  sought  to  apply  the  same  line  of  reason- 

«  vital  toThe3:Si^*S^'jt^?o^t?^'    onle^tLg^hat  UcaSs  L'olTm^^  i^f;,  ^^^f ^  ^^.  ^^^  ^  completely,  to 

;^.  the  food-producmg  and  agriculture     ~~^^^^^  Tj^^.rJu.T^^^^^t:^.^ 

^  S^^'Tt'^ne  't^fl  t.u.ht     Of  ?h?'Sm;  '  n^  °">!  ""^  "^^  ^^^^'^  ^' d^n^tthink  it  would  be  farfetched 

thfl.y^  rV^ .  ^^  °^^  ^^^^  ^  taught     Of  the  administration  has  been  in  regard  if   we   should  sav  that  the  rnnsiimpr^ 

the  subject  of  equity  in  law  school.    The     to  one  commodity.    Under  the  sugar  leg-  woiJd  S  hun/^  in  f  fpw  vP«SfTw! 

SiSSl^otTiu'cfiSel'^'    r    '^'   ?     islation  the  Secretary  of  Ag^SJr^ls  S^SiltW  S^SnSitil'offlcfa£  to  haTe' 

Sd^^^a^v  Jw^nf^J?H  H^'''^"°^     required   to  estimate   the  needs  of  the  the  same  authority  over  all  commScSSIs 

Se  iSTh.  „,^Lr     ^^\  ^^^'^^  ^"^  on     P<?ople  of  the  United  States  for  sugar,  which  they  have  had  and  havTimhS 

*f  ba^of  good  conscience.    So  we  ihu«t     He  then  decides,  through  controlling  the  so  dev^tSinSy  to^^ar  pr^?JS^ 
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Mr  KT .LENDER  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  on  my  time^ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  suggestion  Is  that 
instead  of  assembling  and  spending  our 
time  debating,  if  we  are  going  to  extend 
such  powers  to  the  administration  we 
should  not  meet  at  all  to  discuss  these 
matters.  Tell  the  administration  what 
is  to  be  done,  and  let  us  have  a  one-man 
rule. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thmk  the  administra- 
tion has  demonstrated  what  it  would  do 
with  the  additional  authority. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  am  happy  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  speak  on  his  own  time, 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  if  he  so 
desires. 

Mr  ELLENDER.     Mr  President.  I  am 
sure    the    distinguished    Senator    from 
Vermont    does    not    wish    to    be    unfair 
about  the  price  of  sugar. 
Mr.  AJKEN.     No. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  not  due  to 
management,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  To  what  does  the  Sena- 
tor credit  it? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  knows 
that  our  primary  offshore  source  for  pro- 
duction of  sugar  was  Cuba. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.   ELLENDER.     That   is  where  we 
got  the  sugar. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  very  little  sugar  now  comes  from 
Cuba  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     That  is  correct. 
Mr   ELLENDER.     The  Senator  knows 
there  has  been  a  great  shortage  of  sugar. 
Mr.  AIKEN.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.    ELLENDER.     There    are    many 
"pigs'"   in  the  business  abroad,  holding 
back  sugar. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Exactly. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     There  is  a  scarcity; 
and  that  is  what  has  made  the  price  go 
up.  rather  than  management,  to  which 
the  Senator  referred. 
Mr.  AIKEN.     Yes.  indeed. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  silly. 
Mr.  AIKEN.     The  Senator  has  proved 
my  point  completely.     The  production  of 
sugar  in  Cuba   has   fallen  off   approxi- 
mately one-half,  or  nearly  3  million  tons 
this  year.     Five  years  ago  Fidel  Castro 
applied  the  supply  management  process 
to  the  agricultural  commodities  of  Cuba. 
That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.     If  we 
want  to  be  like  Cuba,  why  not  adopt  the 
Cuban  form  of  government  and  let  It  go 
at  that?     That  is  the  reason  there  Is  a 
shortage. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Because  Cuba's  produc- 
tion is  only  half  of  what  it  used  to  be. 
when  Cuba  had  a  free  economy. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  knows 
that  as  of  today  Florida  and  Louisiana 
are  the  only  cane  sugar-producing  States 
In  the  Union. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  plant  about 
all  they  can  plant  now.  The  beetgrowers 
could  plant  some  more,  but  they  do  not 
have  the  facilities  with  which  to  process 
the  beets. 

I  know  that  we  could  produce  more 
sugar,  but  we  are  not  ready  for  that 
The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that,  in 


my  opinion,  the  reason  why  the  price  of 
sugar  went  up  was  solely  the  shortage  of 
sugar  abroad 

Mr.  AIKEN  Of  course  it  Is  short. 
Mr  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator  well 
knows,  we  produce  in  the  continental 
United  States  about  32  percent  of  our  re- 
quirements. We  must  depend  on  off- 
shore production. 

Puerto  Rico  is  almost  out  of  produc- 
tion now.  It  is  expanding  so  much  in- 
dustrially that  It  has  given  up  many 
sugar-producing  lands.  Hawaii  is  in  the 
same  position.  It  is  not  producing  what 
it  could.  It  is  developing  Industrially. 
It  is  building  homes,  and  much  good 
sugar  land  is  being  used  for  that  purpose. 
Let  us  put  the  reason  where  it  belongs: 
that  is.  on  the  shortage  of  production 
rather  than  on  management,  to  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
referred. 

Mr  AIKEN  I  could  not  disagree  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  the  sugar  shortage  is  due  to  a  short- 
age in  the  production  of  sugar  abroad, 
but  It  is  al.so  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  will  not  let  the 
American  farmer  produce  sugar  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  make  up  the  shortage 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  can 
blame  the  Congress  for  that. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  The  Senator  can 
blame  the  Congress  for  imposing  a  limi- 
tation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Congress  did  not 
estimate  the  amount  of  sugar  which 
would  be  required  by  the  people  of  this 
country.    The  Secretary  does  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  Congress  fixes 
the  amount  to  be  planted  in  Louisiana 
Congress  fixes  the  amount  to  be  planted 
in  Florida.  Congress  determines  how- 
much  can  be  planted  by  sugar-beet 
growers. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     No. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  knows 
that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Congress  has  been 
very  negligent  in  regard  to  sugar  legisla- 
tion, but  only  la.st  week  the  Secretary 
assigned  to  Florida  and  to  Louisiana, 
the  cane-producing  States,  authority  to 
market  about  60.000  tons  more  a  year. 
Does  the  Secretary  expect  them  to  do 
that  overnight?  As  I  understand,  it  re- 
quires 14  to  18  months  to  produce  a 
crop. 

Mr  CARLSON  and  Mr  Lu^USCHE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  have  been  using  the 
time  of  other  Senators,  but  this  Is  im- 
portant, because  it  is  a  striking  example 
of  what  supply  management  may  do  in 
the  hands  of  people  who  are  not  in- 
fallable 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  I 
yield  no  more  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, up  to  this  point  the  time.  I  assume, 
was  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. I  merely  wish  to  get  the  time 
straightened  out.  We  are  now  on  my 
time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I 


^ay  u 


may   ask  the  Senator  from  v«*. 
question?  *«TaoB|  i 

Mr.   LAUSCHE      I   have  a  rt.t-. 
which   fits   what  has  been  said  TS!! 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  '^  ^ 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER 

Brewster  in  the  chair  > .  Does  tL  i2? 
ator  from  Iowa  yield  and  »f  ^^ 
whom?  "•   "  »,  to 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER      I  vieiH  « 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  '*'°^to 

Mr  GOIX)WATER.  Mr  Preside,.  , 
•should  like  to  ask  the  distinguish^^' 
ator  from  Vermont  a  question  relSiS' 
the  .subject  of  sugar.  Am  I  ^Zj!^ 
stating  that  sugarbeets  were  nnO^Zs 
control  up  until  this  year'  ^r  «»» 

Mr  AIKEN  They  are  still  under  «», 
trol.  The  Secretary  determlnS^ 
amount  of  sugar  a  plant  may  mJZ 
and  market,  and  that  indirectly  conS? 
the  amount  of  sugarbeets  which  r*nt 
planted.  ^u  c»n  hf 

Mr    GOLDWATER.     For  many  y^ 

o^if"^^**"  *  ^^'^"^  sugar-prxxluS^ 
State  For  ye^s  we  have  been  tirS 
to  get  permission  to  plant  beets  I  tw 
the  Senators  remarks  were  quite  coitm 
Cuba  is  a  fine  example  of  what  we  ctr 
expect. 

I  agree  with  my  friend  from  Vennoc- 
that  what  we  are  seeing  in  Cuba  todit 
is  something  we  might  weU  see  in  thi 
United  States  in  4  or  5  years,  if  we  do 
not  get  agriculture  out  from  under  tha 
crazy  agricultural  program 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  we  see  in  Cuba  to- 
day is  exactly  what  we  will  see  in  Uk 
United  States  if  we  give  this  New  Fron- 
tier management  all  the  authority  for 
which  it  is  asking,  because  it  is  askaj 
for  the  same  authority  which  ha 
brought  Cuban  sugar  production  dowr. 
to  the  present  unenviable  level 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  one  fur. 
ther  point.  Mr.  President.  The  Senitor 
from  Louisiana  has  rightly  recognizK 
that  an  imbalance  in  the  market  todaj 
has  caused  prices  to  take  an  unusaaCj 
fast  rise.  This  Imbalance  in  the  mar- 
ket, I  suggest,  is  cau.sed  by  the  fact  thi: 
we  have  not  allowed  our  sugar  to  be  pro- 
duced under  free  markets. 

Mr,  AIKEN.  That  is  correct  Tit 
Secretary  estimated  the  requirement!  d' 
the  country  so  far  short  of  the  actual 
needs  that  there  is  not  sugar  enough  ui 
go  around,  and  nobody  knows  whe.t 
the  price  will  go. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  73  percent  abovf 
what  it  was  2  years  ago.  when  the  pres- 
ent management  took  over  the  handli« 
of  sugar  legislation. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  wil 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  I  yield  to  thf 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr  CARLSON.  I  concur  in  the  re 
marks  made  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  with  regard  to  sua-' 
production.  The  beet-producing  area-' 
of  the  Midwest — Kansas  and  adjolnlw 
States — could  greatly  increase  their  pro- 
duction, and  would  do  so  if  permitted  bj 
quotas. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  faf 
that  there  are  not  sufDclent  reflneries 
The  reason  why  there  are  not  sufltelen; 
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1  Is  that  we  do  not  have  any  as- 


^jjjgrtea  is  that  we  do  not  nave  any  as- 
'^^^  of  contlnuoua  beet  acreage  year 
^^fTjtV-  ^  ^^  ^'"^  given  some  assur- 
J^  of  acreage,  we  can  furnish  more 

^Z  HOLLAND  roae. 

j£r  HICKENLOOPER.  Does  the  Sen- 
•tor  from  Florida  desire  to  have  me  3^eld 

to  him? 
Mr    HOLLAND      Mr.    President,    at 

j^^nie  time  before  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
concludes.  I  should  like  to  have  him 
Tldd  some  time  to  me. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  now. 

I4r.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
niay  be  allowed  to  yield  to  me  for  10  min- 
Qt«  from  his  time,  without  losing  his 

right  to  the  floor.        

■  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  that 
right.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr  President.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  with  the  Senator  of  this  par- 
ticular amendment.  The  only  reason 
why  I  asked  for  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
at  this  time  is  that  I  am  scheduled  to 
leave  by  plane  between  6  and^7  o'clock 
for  an  engagement  which  I  cannot  can- 
ed. I  have  been  promised  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  he  would  give  me  a 
l!re  pair  on  votes  taken  after  this,  which 
I  appreciate.  He  has  been  most  gracious 
to  me.  But  I  may  not  have  time  to  com- 
plete the  argument  before  the  vote  is 
uken. 

I  think  this  amendment  is  the  critical 
one  in  this  whole  discussion,  because  it 
strikes  at  the  great  departure  in  this  bill 
from  the  course  in  all  other  bills  that 
have  been  considered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  since  I  came  to  this  body  17  years 
ago,  and  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  during  most  of 
that  time. 

The  particular  provision  at  which  this 
amendment  Is  directed  would  give  unlim- 
ited authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  fix  the  compensatory  pay- 
ments, or  bonus  payments,  or  production 
payments,  whatever  one  may  call  them. 
aTdependent  from  the  actual  price  sup- 
port loan,  at  any  amount  he  sees  fit  be- 
tween rero  and  the  maximum  stated  in 
the  bill  for  price  support;  and  that  maxi- 
mum Is  90  percent. 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  that.  The  bill 
so  provides.  The  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
tore  so  stated  in  his  testimony,  not  once 
twt  several  times.  I  am  not  going  to  re- 
peat all  the  quotations  from  his  testi- 
mony which  I  placed  in  the  Record  the 
ower  day,  but  merely  to  show  that  what 
I  have  said  Is  strictly  true,  let  me  quote 
'-nis  much  from  page  105  of  the  hear- 
ags: 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hicken- 
LoopiBl  said: 

I»ow.  do  you  think  that  that  complete 
WrtJon.  from  zero  on  up,  la  the  kind  of  a 
-JscreUon  that  reaUy  Congreaa  ought  to  lodge 
=  i  Secretary' 

Secretary  PanMAif.  I  think  the  bill  con- 
a««  a  modeat  dlacretlon  when  It  la  consld- 
^  m  terma  of  the  four  comere  of  the  law 
ae  derelopment  of  thU  program,  the  new 


dlmen£lon  to  which  It  win  mor*  wbftn  w* 

have  eliminated  avirplusea  •   •   •. 

The  pattern  of  activity,  under  a  farm  pro- 
gram. \a  rather  certain.  The  legUUtttve  his- 
tory la  quite  clear,  and  — 


And  I  call  attention  to  these  words  of 
the  Secretary — 

it  would  seem,  to  me  that  thla  la.  l>y  no 
atretch  of  the  Imagination,  excessive  dis- 
cretion under  the  clrcumstancea. 


Again : 
Actually — 

Says  the  Secretary — 
the  support  price  In  this  bUl  la  between  65 
and  90.  And  then  the  payment  part  In  con- 
nection and  that  support  price  where  pre- 
viously It  was  18  cenu  is  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  which  is  the  only 
change. 

And  so  this  Is  actually  not  a  very  signifi- 
cant change. 

Then,  skipping,  and  quoting  a  short 
statement,  the  Secretary  said: 

And  I  do  not  think  that  the  Increased  dis- 
cretion. In  and  of  Itself,  Is  a  great  delega- 
tion of  authority,  by  no  means. 

I  think  It  is  well  within  the  normal  con- 
gressional delegation  of  discretion. 

Senator  Hickenloopek  But  you  do  advo- 
cate that  this  discretion  be  left  with  the 
Secretary  as  It  U  In  the  legislation? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Tea,  sir. 

There  is  no  doubt  aboUt  the  testimony. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  No  Senator,  whether  an  ad- 
vocate or  an  opponent,  would  argue 
otherwise. 

The  Secretary  and  his  advisers,  who 
drafted  the  bill,  had  the  able,  skilled,  and 
conscientious  help  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  who  saw  exactly  what 
this  situation  was,  and  that  this  provi- 
sion was  even  worse  than  the  Brannan 
plan,  because  whereas  the  Brannan  plan 
imposed  some  limitation  as  to  the  pro- 
duction on  which  these  production,  or 
bonus,    payments    could    be    made,    the 
pending  bill  does  not  so  provide.    When 
the  committee  entered  into  this  discus- 
sion, as  has  been  shown  already  by  what 
has  been  placed  in  the  Record  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Secretary  wrote  to  the  chairman 
stating  that  in  1964.  the  first  year  to  be 
covered,  he  would  want  the  committee 
to   understand   that   18   cents   was   the 
limit  which  he  would  want  to  use  in 
connection  with  this  authority;  that  he 
probably  would  want  to  use  less  than 
that,  but  that  18  cents  was  the  limitation. 
If  I  am  incorrect  in  that  statement.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  be  corrected.    I  do  not 
have  time  to  read  the  letter,  but  that 
was  the  sense  of  it.    That  appbed  to 
1964.     In  committee  the  question  arose 
as  to  what  would  apply  to  1965. 

So  a  second  letter  was  written  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee, 
which,  in  my  Judgment,  in  so  far  as  it 
could  do  so,  committed  the  Secretary 
to  foUow  the  same  limitation  of  18  cents 
in  1965. 

Of  course,  the  Secretary  knew,  as  we 
all  know,  that  any  limitation  which  he 
places  upon  himself  will  be  observed,  be- 
cause he  is  an  honorable  man.  But  the 
Secretary  is  mortal,  and  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  he  will  live  out  his  term  in 
this  administration,  although  I  hope  he 
will  live  it  out  and  many  added  years 


besides.  There  is  no  certainty  that  this 
admlnlatraticm  will  continue  in  1965,  and 
there  is  no  assurance  that  the  Secretary 
now  serving  will  then  be  the  Secretary. 
Through  the  two  letters  obtained, 
through  the  able  and  eflective  request 
of  the  able  chairman  of  the  committee, 
we  have  as  much  of  a  commitment  as  the 
Secretary  can  make,  to  the  effect  that 
he  does  not  intend  to  proceed  under  the 
unlimited  discretion  proposed  to  be  given 
him  by  this  bill. 

In  the  first  place,  that  is  not  a  cer- 
tainty, for  the  reasons  I  have  already 
stated.  In  the  next  place.  If  the  pro- 
vision goes  into  this  bill,  It  points  to  a 
path  which  we  are  just  as  sure  as  we  can 
be  will  be  followed  when  the  next  big 
commodity  gets  into  trouble. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  thinks  there 
is  a  great  error  in  this  regard,  which 
should  be  corrected  before  the  bin  goes 
on  the  statute  books. 

For  that  reason,   the   Senator   from 
Florida  joined  In  the  presentation  of  this 
amendment  In  committee,  and  joins  in 
it  now,  because  he  thinks  this,  and  other 
corrective  amendments  which  would  ac- 
complish the  same  purpose,  are  neces- 
sary for  the   preservation  of  anything 
like  an  American  program  of  agricul- 
ture, because  he  does  not  regard  this 
provision  as  one  that  is  in  that  category. 
It  is  not  in  accordance  with  American 
precedents   or    any    precedents   in    the 
agricultural  program.    It  is,  instead,  an 
unbridled  grant  of  authority  to  one  man 
in    a   vital   matter,   affecting   hxindreds 
of  thousands  of  farmers,  and  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  Nation.     I  do  not 
care  how  good  a  man  he  is.     So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Is  a  good  man  and  would  live 
up  to  his  commitment,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  speak- 
ing for  all  the  people  of  this  great  Na- 
tion, as  well   as  for  all  the  people  in 
agriculture,    should    seriously    consider 
granting  such  authority  to  any  one  indi- 
vidual, involving  the  power  of  life  and 
death    over    every    producer    of    feed 
grains,  under  this  bill,  if  it  were  strictly 
followed,  and  over  every  producer  of  any 
other  commodity  to  which   the  power 
might  be  extended. 

Mr.  President,  make  no  mistake.  This 
will  not  be  the  end  of  the  subject  if 
we  ever  give  such  unbridled  authority 
one  time  for  what  is  said  to  be  protec- 
tion for  the  producers  of  a  certain  com- 
modity. We  shaU  be  asked  Ume  after 
time  to  do  the  same  thing  with  respect 
to  the  producers  of  other  agricultural 
commodities. 

That  is  why  I,  for  one.  have  felt  so 
keenly  that  this  bill  is  wrong.  I  say 
again  that  but  for  the  efforts  and  the 
knowledgeable  activities  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  a  great  committee, 
with  broad  experience,  who  realized  per- 
fectly well  that  there  was  something 
which  should  not  be  in  the  bill,  and  who 
moved  to  get  the  two  letters  I  have  in- 
dicated, we  would  be  in  a  situation  in 
which  we  would  not  vote  for  the  bill.  I 
think  no  Senator  woulc".  vote  for  it  if 
he  realized  the  serious  implications  of 
it. 

Since  I  shall  not  be  present  later,  I 
want  to  say  that  something  erf  the  same 
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^  °/»K"?n,  i^  it  P/f,^"'  ^  another     have  been  amonR  our  finest  and  freest  hands  of  the  weak  Is  tvrRnn. 

part  of  the  bill,  in  that  It  grants  author-     and  most  inteUigent  people.    We  are  ask-  saying  that  the  SecreuS^A     **'« 

Ing  them  to  supinely  give  up  control  of  will  be  tyrannical     Howpv-r^'**'^ 

their    business.     I    do    not    beUeve    we  provLsions  of  the   bill    w  «;"***' *» 

should  do  that.    I  hope  the  amendment  law.  any  one  man  would  h^T^  ^ 

''wi^^^^^f^JS.^^^ ..  administer    the   great  progrS '[?' "^ 
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Ity  to  the  Secretary  to  impose  a  recjuire- 
ment  that  up  to  50  percent  of  the  feed 
eraln  acreage  must  be  diverted  by  a 
producer  before  he  comes  under  the 
program. 

Again  a  wise  head  saw  that  this  was 
going  too  far,  and  insisted  upon  a  letter. 
and  that  commitment  was  also  put  in 
the  letter  which  has  been  presented  by 
the  able  chairman  of  the  committee, 
stating  that  the  Secretary  will  hold  him- 
self to  20  percent,  which  is  similar  to 
existing  law.  as  a  condition  which  must 
be  imposed  on  a  producer  of  feed  grain 
for  diversion  of  his  acreage.  He  must 
divert  20  percent  of  his  acreage  now  in 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     Mr.  President,     spelled    out    in    it     which   *7fw,"^  ■« 
how  much  time  have  I  remaining?  American  farmer  to  the  vokp  ^fTT*  ^ 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The     retary  of  Agriculture.      '^"'^^  °I  "*  See- 


Senator  from  Iowa  has  14  minutes  re 
maining. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida  for  clearly  and 
concisely  pointing  out  some  of  the  most 
flagrant  and  glaring  defects  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  The  Senator  from 
Florida   was   extremely   active   in   com 


I  thank  the  Senator  from  lo..  . 
ling  time  to  me  ^'*  Jor 


yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.   HICKENLOOPER.     j  thank 
Senator  from  Wyoming,     i  r^^  '** 
remainder  of  my  time  ^^*  ^ 

Mr    ELLENDER.     Mr.  President  i. 

nut  my  purpose  to  speak  for  a  Wtw! 

on  the  amendment.    I  did  so  In  mj  op? 


divert  20  percent  of  his  acreage  now  in     mittee  in  trying  to  have  these  defects     ing  remarks.     What  the  oroDonl'f*- 

^''Itf  ^^fn^^  '°  ^^""^  ^^^  °*^^'  *^"^"^^     corrected.    I  believe  he  offered  the  basic     the  amendment  and  the  op^rSTu  ?  °' 
of  the  bill.  amendment  which  T  havp  nfTAr^H  f^r^Hov      hiii  <;hr,i.iH  rooi,,^  ic  fu-.*:^    ."^Uit 


The 


of  the  bill. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield  3  more 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
cannot  speak  at  length  on  this  measure. 
because  I  feel  very  keenly  on  it;  and  my 
feeling  is  not  personal  in  any  sense.  I 
have  no  feeling  against  the  Secretaiy 
of  Agriculture,  who  I  think  is  a  distin- 
guished and  fairminded  gentleman, 
who  will  live  up  to  his  commitment.  He 
did  not  draw  up  this  measure.  I  do 
not  know  who  did.     However,  someone 


amendment  which  I  have  offered  today,  bill  should  realize  is  that  the  bUl 

I  think   it  should  be  clear  to  everyone  sents   a  completely  voluntary  npL^' 

that  the  danger  in  the  pending  bill  has  No  compulsion  is  involved     PanW* 

been  speUed  out.  not  have  to  curtail  their  acres  of  il? 

It    was   necessary   to   obtain    a   letter  oats.  rye.  barley,  or   anything  el«. 

from  the  Secretary  saying  that  he  would  less  they  wish  to  do  so.  »  cme  m. 

not  use  the  power  that  was  considered  to         Why  was  the  figure  of  18  cent*  d1«a«. 

be  too  dangerous.  in  the  bill  last  year?     It  was  to  dtoS 

We  contended   in  committee   that  if  those  who  cooperated  with  the  on^ 

there   is  concern  about   unlimited   dis-  and  to  avoid  giving  the  full  benefit  of^ 

cretion,  protection  should  be  written  into  *"  ""   '  *- 

the  bill.  Instead  of  obtaining  a  letter  to 
assure  us  against  the  abuse  of  discretion. 

We  can  protect  ourselves  by  writing  such „   ^  „  „..«  ^ui^  aan  v 

<^.«^  if  „K  *         »  protection  into  the  legislation.     We  do  line  13.  the  following  provision-  "W 

thrni  h  n?  J'Sr^^y.^'^  ^J^^  ,f H^^^H     "°'  ^'^'  ^  *"^  ^^^  »^'"d  of  restrictive  tary  determines  desirable  Sisur^S; 

ro^ii^^l.  ?.   *  completely  controUed  and     legislation  into  the  bill  that  is  not  al-  the  benefits  of  the  price  supp^^d^ 

d?nf  iL^nS??lr    L^^'thP   'norS^^  '"^^^  ^"  ^'''^""^  legislation,  that  is.  the  version  programs  inSre  prSJtoit 

goes^iTt^rd^ecUon^   ^^e^^rbe"-     ll'y'Zntl'^''^''''''    °"    "^^    ^^"^"^"^^  ^l^^r"^::"  aL^?^/^^    ^^"^ 

—  P^yroenis.  their   acreage   of    feed    grains  shall  be 

Anyone  who  examines  this  subject  will  made    available    to    producers  throug'- 

no  doubt  come  to  the  conclusion  that  payments  in  kind." 
protection  should  be  written  into  legis- 
lation, especially  if  it  is  felt  necessary 
to  get  a  letter  of  assurance  from  the  Sec- 
retary that  he  would  not  abuse  or  ex- 
pand such  discretion.  Certainly  there  is 
no  reason  why  It  should  not  be  written 


$125  support  to  noncooperators  it  » 
now  written  into  the  law.  I  invite  Sen*. 
tors  to  read,  on  page  3  of  the  bill,  b^ 
ginning  with  line  9  and  going  doam  tc 


comes  law.  Whoever  did  it  is  not  pro- 
ceeding under  tried  theories  of  agricul- 
ture, but  is  proceeding  under  an  alien 
theory  of  complete  control  by  one  man 
of  millions  of  American  farm  families 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  other 
industries  which  depend  upon  them, 
such  as  livestock,  poultry,  dairying,  and 
others. 


Ordinarily,  if  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture were  to  set  price  supporti  t 
$1  25.  the  market  price  of  com  migt; 
be  $1  24  or  $1.23.  somewhat  just  bekn 
the  support  price. 

Those  who  refused  to  cooperate  wouic 


Tnffl'  »c  »  of ^r,  r.f  r.     V.  f    <     <«  ^"^  '^^  leglslatlon.  and  there  is  every     get   the  benefit  of  the  high  price  sud- 

™f  S  *  ?i^P  °5  Vi'^  great  significance     reason  why  it  should  be.  port^.    But  as  it  is.  the  bill  Drovid«  S^ 


that  I  would  not  feel  justified  In  doing 
anything  less  than  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  pending  bill  contains 
devices  giving  unlimited  discretion.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  sound  or  safe,  or  even 
thinkable,  that  we  should  go  through 
with  such  a  course  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  conclude  by  again  expressing  my 
complete  confidence  in  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  But  for  him  we  would  not 
have  had  these  letters.  But  for  htm 
we  would  not  have  had  certain  other 
concessions  from  the  Secretary,  which. 
so  far  as  they  can  go,  bind  the  hands 
of  the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
I  am  sure  he  will  live  up  to  them.  How- 
ever, that  does  not  cure  the  vices  within 
the  bill.  That  does  not  prevent  the  bill 
from  laying  down  precedents  for  legis- 
lation, for  which  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  votes  for  the  bill  will  be 
answerable  in  the  future. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  will  not  vote 


I    now    yield    to    the    Senator    from 
Wyoming  [Mr  Simpson  1. 

Mr  SIMPSON.  Mr  President,  never 
in  my  life  have  I  heard  such  an  Impas- 
sioned and  eloquent  plea  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  has  made 
It  Is  indeed  unfortunate  that  it  has  been 
wasted  on  the  desert  air.  because  during 
the  debate  on  the  several  amendments 
that  have  been  offered,  there  have  been 
present  in  the  Chamber  only  one  or  two 
of  the  proponents  of  the  bill,  while  the 


ports.  But  as  it  is.  the  bill  provides  thi: 
cooperators  shall  receive  supports  in  tie 
ways:  18  cents  payment  in  kind  and  the 
rest  in  support  loans.  That  is  all  the 
provision  means. 

I  say  to  opponents  of  the  bill  who  uli 
about  the  wide  powers  given  to  the  S«- 
re  tary  of  Agriculture,  my  reply  is  tii»: 
the  Secretary  has  been  exercising  suci 
broad  powers  ever  since  agricultural  leg- 
islation has  been  on  the  books,  beginning 
in  1933  and  continued  in  1938.  Iwuj 
Member  of  the  Senate  when  the  orlglnL 


opponents  of  the  bill  have  been  doing     Trlple-A  Act  was  passed.    In  those  tea 


their  best  to  save  the  American  farmer 
from  the  danger  he  will  face  If  the  pend- 
ing bill  Is  enacted  Into  law. 

I  can  only  say  that  the  proponents  of 
the  measure  seem  to  be  proceeding  un- 
der the  policy  of,  'Do  not  confuse  me 
with  the  facts;  my  mind  Is  made  up."         ^^^t^,^^^      „ w«i,  .o  «.w.i6  w— .  — ^ 

It  Is  too  bad  that  more  Senators  could  The  Secretary  must  be  given  such  m 
not  have  heard  the  plea  of  the  Senator  thority  in  order  to  make  the  prognnu 
from  Florida,  because  in  my  mind  It  was     workable. 

one  of  the  greatest  speeches  ever  made         The  present  law  was  enacted  in  1161 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.     I  have  read     The  objective  then  was  to  divert  ismuct 


the  Secretary  had  the  right  to  fix  pn« 
supports  on  soybeans  and  almost  eroj 
other  commodity  from  0  to  90  percent 
This  is  still  the  law.  If  he  desirtd.  he 
could  also  fix  the  acreage  to  be  allocatol 
and  restrict  supports  only  to  those  whc 
cooperated     What  Is  wrong  with  Uut' 


.wv.  ^^..^^^  wv^ti..  1  .W..UO  «.iii  i,ut  ,uv,c     uii  nit  nuui  ui  me  oenaie.     i  nave  read      ine  objective  then  was  to  divert  M mucc 
for  such  a  bill,  even  If  he  Is  the  only  one     the    Concression.al    Record    for    many     acreage  as  possible,  so  as  to  decreaae  the 


to  cast  a  vote  against  it.  because  he  be 
lieves  it  would  point  a  way  that  is  not 
American,  not  sound,  and  not  demo- 
cratic, and  would  not  encourage  a  long 
established  and  sound  principle  In  agrl 


— — w....„      ..^^^nu      »<_f»      wiaiij  ov^icanc  tu>  puaniuic.  t>u  ao  \iU  ucvic*^  «» 

years,  as  a  boy  and  after  coming  to  the  huge  surplu.ses  of  corn  and  other  ttei 

Senate  grains  that  had  accumulated  over  the 

I  concur  completely  in  what  the  Sen-  years.    It  was  necessary  to  have  t  Pfo- 

ator   from   Fnorlda   has   said.     The    bill  gram  designed  to  attract  as  many  fann- 

leaves  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  ers  as  possible,  so  as  to  get  the  wld* 


tococriioncu  aaiu  anjuiiu  yiiin.iyic  ill  agri-     leaves  ux)  mucn  power  in  tne  nands  of     ers  as  possible,  so  as  to  get  the  wiow 
culture.     Our  free   agricultural   people     one   person.     Too   much    power   In   the     diversion  of  acreage  that  could  be  ob- 


tained. But,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  open- 
ing address,  the  program  has  worked 
^jU  It  has  decreased  surpluses.  The 
surpluses  now  are  not  so  acute  as  they 
„ere  In  I960.  At  that  time  there  were 
gome  84  million  tons  of  feed  grains.  It 
hgs  been  possible  to  reduce  that  amount 
to  about  61  million  tons.  So  in  order  to 
cause  to  be  diverted  a  smaller  number 
of  acres  the  Secretary  does  not  have  to 
have  as  attractive  a  program.  That  is 
why  we  give  him  discretion  to  say  wheth- 
er the  payment  shall  be  50  percent  or 
the  acres  shall  be  cut  25  percent,  15  per- 
cent, or  20  percent.  The  necessity  for  a 
cutback  in  acreage,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  further  cut  in  surplus,  is  not  so  acute 
as  it  was  when  the  program  was  first  put 
00  the  statute  books  in  1961. 

That  Is  why  it  Is  necessary  to  provide 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  more 
power.  But  the  power  he  has  in  the  bill 
is  almost  identical  with  the  authority 
that  has  been  exercised  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  In  connection  with  every 
bill  that  has  been  enacted,  affecting  cot- 
ton, rice,  tobacco,  and  other  crops  for 
which  there  are  price  supports.  In  cot- 
ton and  rice,  for  example,  he  can  set 
price  supports  at  between  65  and  90  per- 
cent of  parity  and  there  is  no  upper  limit 
on  the  number  of  acres  he  can  allocate. 
It  is  left  to  the  Secretary  to  determine 
what  the  price  support  shall  be.  It  is 
left  to  him  to  fix  the  amount  of  acreage 
to  be  set  aside. 

I  realize  that  last  year  Congress  fixed 
at  18  cents  the  amount  he  could  use  to 
pay  to  cooperators.  I  was  rather  disap- 
pointed that  such  a  provision  was  not 
included  In  the  bill  as  It  came  from  the 
House.  As  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  said,  when 
I  became  aware  of  that  fact.  I  obtained 
the  two  letters  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  In  addition  to  the  two  let- 
ters. It  is  my  recollection  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  testified  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  that  it 
was  his  Intention  not  to  pay  more  than 
between  10  and  15  cents  in  kind  to  co- 
operators,  in  order  to  make  up  the  full 
price  support. 

I^t  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  purpose  of 
the  separate  payment.  It  is  merely  to 
keep  noncooperators  from  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  program.  That  is  all  It  is 
for;  there  Is  no  other  reason.  As  I  have 
just  stated,  in  the  past  the  price  supports 
usually  fixed  the  market  price.  That 
issue  has  been  argued  from  every  corner 
of  the  Senate.  If  the  Secretary  were  to 
fix  the  price  support  at  $1.25  and  let 
everyone  who  desired  to  do  so  get  into 
the  program,  he  might  not  be  too  suc- 
cessful, unless  he  had  the  authority  that 
vu  given  to  him  to  pay  the  support  price 
in  two  ways:  so  much  down— 18  cents 
as  was  provided  In  the  last  law— and  the 
regular  price  support. 

As  I  have  said,  that  Is  the  sole  purpose 
of  the  provision.  I  do  not  care  what  it 
15  called,  whether  it  be  a  subsidy  or 
whatnot.  The  purpose  of  that  provision 
IS  to  prevent  those  who  will  not  cooperate 
from  getting  the  benefit  of  the  high  price 
supports.  It  was  Included  in  the  bill  in 
order  to  Induce  as  many  farmers  as  pos- 
fit)ie  to  divert  acres.  I  believe  the  pre- 
dion has  succeeded  pretty  well. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER,    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true,  as 
shown  by  the  hearings,  on  page  105,  that 
when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
before  our  committee  and  was  asked 
whether  he  would  object  to  setting  an 
18-cent  limit  in  the  bill,  he  rephed  as 
follows : 

I  think  I  would  feel  very  strongly  that  It 
Is  important  that  the  amount  of  discretion, 
which  was  the  product  of  some  very,  very 
careful  thought  and  review  and  hearings, 
should  remain  as  It  is. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  but  I  wish  the 
Senator  would  read  why  he  said  that. 
It  is  in  the  record.  The  reasons  assigned 
by  him  were  what  I  was  trying  to  tell 
the  Senate  a  few  moments  ago.  The 
point  has  been  reached  where  the  pro- 
gram should  not  be  made  as  attractive 
as  it  was  before.  Unless  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  the  discretion  that 
was  given  to  him,  he  might  not  be  able 
to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  That 
is  the  sole  purpose  of  this  provision; 
there  is  no  other  reason. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  wonder  if  I  might  obtain  some  in- 
formation from  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  permit 
me  to  make  remarks  on  another  subject? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  that  purpose. 


production,  conservation,  and  the  control 
of  water  runoff. 

Even  though  CUfford  Hope  is  now  re- 
signing from  this  organization,  I  hope  he 
will  continue  his  activities  in  the  field 
of  agriculture,  where  he  can  render  such 
great  and  important  service. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  wish 
to  join  the  Senator  from  Kansas  in  com- 
mending the  Honorable  Clifford  Hope 
for  his  long  and  valuable  service  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation  and  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  His  imprint 
is  on  a  great  deal  of  the  important  farm 
legislation.  Because  of  Clifford  Hope, 
the  farmers  of  this  country  today  enjoy 
a  better  life. 

Only  one  of  the  great  agricultural  acts 
was  the  Hope-Aiken  Act,  which  orig- 
inated the  watershed  projects.  He  had 
much  to  do  with  all  wheat  legislation  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  Republican  Party  has  a  better 
name  today  among  the  farmers  because 
of  Clifford  Hope.  He  is  a  man  we  can 
ill-afford  to  lose  in  public  life. 

I  wish  Clifford  Hope  were  in  Con- 
gress today.  While  he  served  here,  he 
enjoyed  the  respect  of  every  Member  of 
Congress.  He  is  a  most  valuable  servant 
to  all  the  people  of  this  Nation 

Mr.  CARI^SON.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  the  remarks  of  the  distingtilshed  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota.  Clifford  Hope 
is  very  favorably  recognized  in  connec- 
tion with  every  phase  of  agriculture. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CLIFFORD  HOPE, 
PRESIDENT  OF  GREAT  PLAINS 
WHEAT.  INC. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
advised  that  Clifford  Hope,  president  of 
Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc.,  voluntarily 
retired  today  as  president  of  that  organi- 
zation. It  was  through  the  efforts  of 
Clifford  Hope  that  Great  Plains  Wheat, 
Inc..  was  organized  on  January  l,  1959! 

At  present,  Kansas.  Nebraska.  Colo- 
rado, North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota 
are  participating  members  of  this  or- 
ganization. Oklahoma.  Texas,  Montana, 
and  Wyoming  are  nonparticipating 
members.  This  organization  is  render- 
ing outstanding  service  to  the  wheat 
growers  of  the  Nation.  The  efforts  of 
the  organization  have  resulted  in  in- 
creased sales  and  the  increased  use  of 
wheat  in  many  countries,  such  as  Japan, 
India,  and  many  of  the  Latin  American 
countries. 

This  organization  has  spent  much  time 
and  money  in  creating  a  new  product 
known  as  bulgar.  The  use  of  this  prod- 
uct is  increasing  rapidly  in  many  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  President,  for  30  years  Clifford 
Hope  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  served  there  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  for 
many  years  as  Its  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, and  for  many  years  as  Its  chairman. 
He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  great 
leaders  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  Many 
Important  agricultural  bills  bear  his 
name.  They  Include  bills  of  great  im- 
portance  in   the   fields   of   agricultural 


FEED    GRAIN    ACT    OP    1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4997)  to  extend  the  feed 
grain  program. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  available  to  me.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yielded 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  available 
to  him. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  Mr.  President; 
I  do  not  think  I  actually  yielded  it  back. 
I  said  I  was  prepared  to  yield  it  back. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  the  1961  and  1962  feed 
grains  programs  were  successful  in  re- 
versing the  buildup  of  Government  feed 
grain  stocks,  reducing  costs  to  the  tax- 
payers, and  substantially  increasing  farm 
income.  They  did  contain,  however,  one 
undesirable  feature — increased  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  sales  in  commer- 
cial markets — which  has  been  eliminated 
from  the  1963  program  without  reduc- 
ing its  effectiveness. 

Going  back  many  years,  it  is  well  un- 
derstood that  the  basic  idea  of  price-sup- 
port operations  was  for  the  Government 
to  take  the  surplus  off  the  market,  with- 
hold it  from  the  market  until  needed, 
selling  it  only  at  prices  above  the  sup- 
port level.  Under  this  system,  once  the 
Government  had  impounded  the  surplus, 
which  ordinarily  would  be  a  very  small 
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percentage  of  the  crop,  the  rest  of  the 
marketing  system  would  function  in  a 
relatively  normal  manner — to  receive, 
separate,  mix.  ship,  and  distribute  the 
conunodltles. 

The  1961  and  1962  programs  altered 
this  practice.  They  offered  an  Increased 
support  price  to  those  who  agreed  to  cut 
back  acreage  and.  through  a  vast  pro- 
gram of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
sales,  maintained  market  prices  avail- 
able to  noncompliers  at  15  cents  a 
bushel  below  the  loan.  In  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  higher  loan  price,  all 
grain  produced  in  compliance  had  to  be 
placed  under  loan  and  defaulted  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Feed- 
ers who  complied  with  the  program,  but 
who  were  unable  to  obtain  stocks  locally 
for  feeding,  were  unable  to  obtain  the 
benefits  of  the  higher  loan  price. 

By  substituting  an  18  cents  a  bushel 
payment  for  the  sellback  program,  to 
Induce  compliance  with  acreage  cut- 
backs, the  1963  feed-grain  program  re- 
turned to  the  theory  of  earlier  price- 
support  legislation.  The  compiler 
merely  feeds  or  markets  his  grain,  and 
receives  the  difference  between  the  mar- 
ket price  and  the  support  price  in  cash. 
This  eliminates  the  need  for  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  sales  de.signed  to 
punish   the   noncomplier. 

With  the  18-cent  direct  payment,  the 
Oovermnent  can  proceed  to  Impound 
just  the  surplus,  hold  It  off  the  market. 
and  let  all  the  other  functions  of  mar- 
keting do  the  rest.  On  this  basis,  even 
the  livestock  people  who  produce  75  per- 
cent of  all  the  com  will  participate  in 
the  program  without  going  through  the 
machinations  of  selling  their  corn  and 
buying  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  President.  In  1961  and  1962— with 
the  seUback  feature  In  effect — the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  sold  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  12  billion  bushels  of 
feed  grain,  although  it  reduced  its  stocks 
only  426  million  busheLs.  Thus,  it  mer- 
chandised 774  million  bushels  In  com- 
mercial markets  for  no  economic  purpose 
other  than  to  penalize  noncompliers. 

Pinal  figures  are  not  yet  available  for 
the  1962-63  crop  year;  but  on  the  basis 
of  published  estimates,  it  is  reasonable 
to  assiime  that  since  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  will  not  be  permitted 
to  sell  for  unrestricted  use  at  less  than 
the  loan  plus  carrying  charges,  the  mar- 
ket price  wUi  prevent  all  but  a  very  small 
takeover  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poraUon.  Thus.  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  sales  in  the  196J-64  crop 
year,  under  the  new  direct  payment  pro- 
gram, should  be  limited  to  little  more 
than  the  difference  between  production 
and  disappearance — or  no  more  than 
one-tliird  of  Its  sales  in  each  of  the  two 
most  recent  crop  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  1964  and  1965  pro- 
grams, passed  by  the  House,  and  now 
before  the  Senate,  extend  the  principle 
of  the  1963  program,  but  with  greater 
flexibility  in  the  amount  of  the  direct 
payment.  If  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ment to  compilers  is  sufficient — and  I 
think  it  should  remain  at  18  cents — the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  should 
be  able  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  large 
sales  of  its  stocks  in  commercial  markets. 


May  I J 


allowed  to  have  some  excess  Dl»n« 
which  they  will  not  get.  *"*nttn|^ 


they  win  not  get 
But  if  it  Is  desired  to  use  the 


Mr.  President.  I  know  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louliiana  has  made  an  adequate 
response  to  the  remarks  made  by  the 
proponent  of  this  amendment. 

The  provision  relating  to  the  compen-  _   „ 

satory  payments,  as  incorporated  in  the     the  bill  be  passed  by  the  SenaullS'^ 
feed  grains   program,  has  worked   very     amendment  by  the  21st  of  Mav      ^** 


MopQ^ 


legislaUon  for  the  benefit  of  t^****^ 
faimers.  certainly  it  is  not  eM^rK.i^ 
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well.  It  Ls  based  on  a  sound  prmciplc. 
and  it  is  respected  by  the  business  com- 
munity Certainly  it  should  be  respected 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HOI.LAND.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  connection  with 
what  other  program  has  unlimited  dis- 
cretion ever  been  granted  the  SeciTtai-y 
of  Agriculture  to  .set  the  compensatory 
production  payment  at  anywhere  from 
zero  to  the  top  support  price? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  know. 
However,  the  fact  that  I  do  not  know 
does  not  make  me  believe  that  it  will 
not  be  a  good  and  workable  program. 
For  example.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
American  who  has  made  22  orbits  around 
the  globe:  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  make  22 
orbits  around  the  globe. 

By  the  way,  it  seems  that  it  takes 
lonsfer  in  the  Senate  to  defeat  an  amend- 
ment than  it  takes  Astronaut  Cooper  to 
make  an  orbit. 

So  I  answer  my  friend's  question  as  to 
whether  it  has  ever  been  done  before,  by 
saying  that  I  do  not  know  that  it  has. 
but  that  it  not  the  point.  The  point  is 
that  it  i.s  necessary  to  deal  adequately 
wiUi  the  .surpluses  and  to  maintain  a 
proper  income  level  for  the  agricultural 
producer.s 

I  recall  that  a  year  ago  Senators 
pleaded  for  restoration  of  the  so-called 
voluntary  program.  That  voluntary 
program  works.  It  was  praised  last  year, 
and  It  is  praised  this  year.  It  was  good 
then,  and  it  is  good  now. 

I  sugge.st  that  the  amendment  has 
only  one  purpose,  which  is  to  delay  en- 
actment of  the  bill,  because  It  is  under- 
stood that  if  the  bill  is  to  be  enacted  soon. 
It  is  cssenual  that  It  not  be  amended 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
made  an  interesting  comment.  He  has 
.■stated  what  I  assume  is  a  criticism  of  the 
length  of  time  taken  to  dispose  of  an 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  Minne- 
.sota  is  an  author  ity  on  the  subject  of  the 
length  of  time  taken  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  various  measures  So  he 
speaks  with  some  impact  when  he  makes 
.^uch  a  declaration,  and  I  believe  all  of 
us  should  observe  it  and  should  be  very 
well  aware  of  It. 

So  far  as  the  enactment  of  this  bill  is 
concerned,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
said  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  bill 
be  passe<!  by  the  Senate  without  amend- 
ment. However,  there  Is  no  essentiality 
of  that  sort.  The  bill  would  not  go  into 
effect  until  1964.  Senate  passage  of  this 
bill  without  amendment  is  e.ssential  only 
if  some  wi.sh  to  use  it  as  a  club  in  con- 
nection with  the  wheat  referendum,  in 
order  to  bamboozle  many  of  the  wheat 
fanners  into  believing  that  they  will  be 


F\irthennore.    It    is 


not  cMentiai  t^ 
"»  Kenate 
May. 

suggest  that  at  this  time  tt  tf^Z?^^^ 
to  remove  the  Ud  from  the  proSS^ 
payment  restriction,  which  last  jtm^^ 
18  cents.  All  we  are  saying  U  tLV* 
should  be  left  at  18  cents,  wherp  u 
last  year.  "^re  it  ^ 

However,  of  course,  that  is  not  «.. 
point  at  all.  The  point  is  the  iniiJr 
expansion  of  the  practically  unw2 
authority  and  discreUon  of  thefiftsT 
tary  of  Agriculture.  That  U  bad  t»*' 
free -enterprise  economy,  any  time  iIL* 
where.  But  that  is  what  is  behlndTji 
bill:  that  is  the  moving  force  behlndT 
namely,  an  effort  to  provide  diBcretkin' 
ary  power  over  the  free  economy  (JTZ 
culture.  ^^ 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  »n)n. 
w  ith  tliis  amendment  unless  the  act  no* 
in  existence  and  applicable  to  the  Uo 
crop  of  feed  grains  is  wrong.  But  If  2^ 
act  is  good— and  It  has  been  repeaiediT 
stated  on  the  floor  by  the  proponent 
of  the  bill  that  the  act  Ls  good— what  is 
wrong  with  retaining  the  same  limiUtioc 
in  the  production-payment  tectioc 
which  already  is  in  that  act,  which  tht 
opponents  of  the  amendment  s^  u 
working  .so  niarvelously? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  from  lowi 
that  he  has  5  minutes  remaining 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  I  thank  thf 
Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that.  In  tht 
main,  all  the  arguments  used  In  an  at- 
tempt to  knock  down  the  amendmmu 
offered  to  this  bill  are  specioui.  for  i 
number  of  the  amendments  which  Un 
been  offered  in  the  course  of  the  detett 
during  the  past  several  days  are  falrtj 
well  known  to  Senators  to  be  really  es- 
.sential  corrections  to  a  bill  which  is  tad 
both  basically  and  in  its  details;  tnd  I 
am  quite  sure  that  a  number  of  S«n»ton 
have  thought  several  times  about  the: 
"nay"  votes  against  some  of  the  imend- 
ments  on  which  the  Senate  has  acted 

This  Is  one  amendment  which  wook 
not  change  In  one  iota  the  existini  lit 
which  is  working  .so  successfully.  Thf 
amendment  merely  will  prevent  the  m- 
sonable  limitations  contained  in  the 
existing  act  from  being  entirely  remofed 
The  amendment  would  make  It  Impoi- 
sible  to  "remove  the  Ud."  in.sofar  as  dli- 
rretionary  power  on  the  part  of  thf 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  over  the  prodw- 
tlon  payments  is  concerned,  whereas  the 
bill  without  this  amendment  would  make 
It  pos.sible  for  that  power  to  be  exnrlad 
at  the  whim  and  caprice  of  the  Secff- 
tary  of  Agriculture. 

Again,  I  say  It  is  bad.  It  is  bad  in  anj 
free  society  to  go  from  a  government  of 
laws  to  a  government  of  men.  That  l» 
what  we  do  when  we  abrogate  teglri*- 
tive  responsibility  and  power  and  nA 
discretion  in  the  hands  of  an  idmln- 
Lstrator.  We  go  from  a  government  of 
law  to  a  government  of — I  should  not  sw 
"men" — I  should  say   a  govemrnent  (rf 


.  man  A  man  Is  fallible.  Legislative 
Jodiea  are  fallible,  too.  But.  since  free 
aodetles  have  been  developed,  the  com- 
SJed  judgment  and  surveillance  of  leg- 
S^ve  bodies  In  coming  to  considered 
inclusions  in  the  enactment  of  laws 
always  have  been  better  than  the  some- 
times good,  sometimes  bad.  sometimes 
accurate,  sometimes  erratic,  variable  dls- 
jjetioD  of  a  single  Individual  whose  emo- 
tions one  way  or  the  other  may  affect 
the  entire  economy  or  the  entire  public 
gubject  matter  over  which  that  discre- 
Uon is  exercised. 

I  say  that  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted.  It  should  be  adopted  as  a  safe- 
pj^rd.  It  should  be  adopted  because  it 
merely  retains  the  same  limitation  that 
exists  in  the  law  at  the  present  time. 
It  Is  a  good  amendment.  It  would  not 
change  existing  law.  It  would  only  re- 
tain existing  law  as  it  Is.  It  would  not 
go  into  new  and  untried  realms  of  un- 
limited discretion  In  that  field,  affecting 
the  well-being  of  many  millions  of  people 
In  the  agriculture  economy  of  our  coun- 
try. 

In  closing,  I  point  out  that  the  Rec- 
ow  of  yesterday  shows  that  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  this  body,  as  shown  by  the  votes, 
believes    that    there    should    be    some 
amendment  to  the  bill,  although  we  will 
not  have  any,  because  yesterday  51  Sen- 
ators at  one  time  or  another  voted  to 
amend  the  bill   and   only   38   Senators 
Toted    consistently     "nay"     on     every 
amendment  that  came  up.     That  does 
not  mean  that  51  Senators  ever  voted  for 
the  same  amendment,  but  I  am  saying 
that  at  one  time  or  another  51  Senators 
yesterday  voted  to  amend  the  bill.    That 
is  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  putting  on 
record  their  belief  that  the  bill  should 
be  amended  regardless  of  whether  the 
amendment  was  the  same  amendment  or 
not    They  realized  the  deficiencies  and 
shortcomings  in  the  bill.    That  Is  a  pretty 
powerful  argument.    I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  call 
to  run  2  or  3  minutes  in  order  to  give 
Senators  an  opportunity  to  start  from 
their  offices.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I 
shall  ask  that  the  order  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question   Is  on  agreeing   to  the 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 

[Mr.  HICKINLOOPER].     On  this  question 

the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 

and  the  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I   announce  that 

the  Senator   from   Alaska    [Mr.   Bart- 

J-ml.  the  Senator  from  Nevada    [Mr. 

Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Cormecticut 

[Mr.  DoDDl,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

[Mr.    PuLBRiGHT],    the    Senator    from 

Michigan  (Mr.  HartI.  the  Senator  from 

Indiana  (Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator  from 

Tennessee  (Mr.  KefauvkrI.  the  Senator 

from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 


from  Utah  fMr.  Moss] ,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are 
absent  on  offlcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  MtrsKiE]  is  absent  due  to 
Illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
B\rtlett],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Kefattver],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr,  Wil- 
liams] would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  Allott]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Mossl.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 


Aiken 
Anderson 
Beall 
Bennett 

BOtTRS 

Byrd  V». 

C&rlaon 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 


Bavh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Church 

Clark 

Douglas 

EdmoDdson 

EUender 

Engle 

Ervln 

Omening 

Hayden 

Hill 

Humphrey 


Allott 

Bartlett 

Cannon 

Case 

Dodd 
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YEAS — 38 
Fong 

CK>ldwater 
Oore 

Hlckenlooper 
Holland 
Hruska 
Javlts 

.Tordan.  Idaho 
Keating 
Kucb«l 
I./nuscbe 
Mechem 
Miller 

NAYS— 48 

Inoiiye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Long.  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 


Morton 

Pearson 

Proijty 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Scott  • 

Simpson 

Smith 

Etennls 

Thxirmond 

Tower 

Williams,  Del. 


Monroney 
Mundt 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RIblcoff 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING 

Ful  bright 

Hart 

Hartke 

Kefauver 

Morse 


—  14 


Moss 

Muskie 

Russell 

WlUiams,  N.J. 


So  Mr.  Hickenlooper's  amendment 
was    rejected. 

Mr.  ET .LENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  obtained  the 
floor. 


STUDY    TO    DETERMINE 

THE  HOLDING  BY  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  SENATE  OP  A  COBIMISSION 
AS  A  RESERVE  MEMBER  OF  ANY 
OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES  IS  INCOM- 
PATIBLE WITH  HIS  OFFICE  AS 
SENATOR 

Mr.  GORE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  colloquy  which  I  had  with  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater]  yesterday  afternoon, 
and  in  view  of  the  resolution  which  he 
submitted,  at  the  request  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  to  make  a  study  of  the 
legality  and  constitutionality  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  being  members  of  the 
Military  Reserve.  I  wonder  if  he  would  be 
willing  to  have  the  committee  also  study 
the  legality  and  constitutionality  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  serving  as  actual 
members  and  delegates  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  Include  that  study  in  the  reso- 
lution. I  did  not  realize,  until  my  dis- 
cussion with  the  Senator,  that  Members 
of  the  Senate  appointed  to  the  United 
Nations  could  participate  in  debate  and 
vote  there.  This  is  a  question  on  which 
we  should  have  a  decision,  because  in 
this  instance,  as  I  understand,  the  dele- 
gates are  briefed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, which  Is  a  part  of  the  executive 
branch,  on  what  they  should  say  and 
how  they  should  vote.  I  think  it  would 
be  proper  to  have  this  question  cleared 
up.  I  shall  be  glad  to  extend  my  resolu- 
tion to  cover  that  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
submitted  yesterday  by  the  junior  Sena- 
tors from  Arizona  be  amended  by  adding 
the  appropriate  words  to  include  mem- 
bership as  a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  that  the  reso- 
lution is  in  committee. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I 
shall  not  object — we  might  extend  this 
study  into  all  International  organizations 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
sent.  OflThand,  I  think  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization.  If  the  Sen- 
ator woiild  like  to  include  all  outside 
organizations  In  his  amendment  to  my 
resolution,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  ac- 
cept it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  the  U.N.  dele- 
gation is  the  only  one  in  which  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  actual  partici- 
pants, and,  to  that  limited  extent, 
representatives  of  the  President;  but  if 
there  are  others.  I  think  that  question 
should  be  studied,  and  I  join  the  sena- 
tor in  his  request. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  thinking  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization, 
where  the  delegates  do  not  vote  as  in- 
dividuals, but  where  there  Is  a  caucus. 
They  are  appointed  by  the  President,  the 
executive  branch  of  Government,  and 
therefore  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment has  some  voice  in  the  selection 
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of  thoae  who  go  to  these  international 
meetlncB  tuad  the  way  they  are  to  Tote. 

Mr.  OORS.     I  agree. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD).  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  unanimous-consent  request 
pending. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  waiting 
for  the  action  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unarvimous-conaent  re- 
quest by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 


FEED  GRAIN  ACT  OF   1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <n.R.  4997)  to  extend  the  feed 
grrain  prosrram. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, prior  to  the  offering  of  another 
amendment.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  what 
I  regard  to  be  a  fatal  deficiency  in  the 
bill.  I  have  talked  with  counsel  of  the 
committee  about  it.  There  may  be  some 
disagreement  on  the  subject,  but  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  chairman  to  page  8 
of  the  bill,  beginning  on  line  22,  the  sen- 
tence which  reads: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection  (1)(1).   the  Secretary  may — 

The  defect  in  UUs  bill,  which  I  believe 
is  apparent,  is  that  there  is  no  subsection 
(1)  in  this  bilL  This  language  refers  to 
subsection  (1)  of  the  bUI  I  checked  the 
bill  as  it  came  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  contains  the  same  lan- 
guage. This  Is  an  exact  copy  of  the  bill 
83  it  came  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, but  it  is  defective,  inasmuch  as  it 
refers  to  subsection  (1),  which  is  non- 
existent in  the  bill. 

I  think  any  sound  legislative  practice 
demands  that  this  bill  be  corrected,  so 
the  subsection  may  refer  to  the  proper 
section,  instead  of  a  section  which  is 
nonexistent. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  is  merely  a  typographical  error  and 
that  it  will  be  corrected  in  process.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  has  any  authority  to 
correct  it  in  process.  It  has  proceeded 
through  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  has  proceeded  through  the  Senate 
committee.  I  do  not  think  a  committee 
clerk  or  anybody  else  has  the  right  to 
take  a  pen  or  pencil  and  change  a  bill 
which  has  been  passed  in  the  other 
House,  when  it  Ls  defective.  I  do  not 
think  there  Is  any  question  that  the 
reference  should  be  "(h)"  instead  of 
"(1)". 

Unless  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
is  prepared  to  offer  such  an  amendment. 
I  am  prepared  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
correct  a  manifest  irregularity  in  the  bill 
and  to  substitute  the  appropriate  letter 
"(h) "  so  it  will  read  "subsection  (h)  (1)  " 
as  it  should  read,  whereas  it  now  reads 
"(1)(1)". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  advise  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  shall  not 
offer  an  amendment,  and  if  one  is  of- 
fered, I  shall  oppose  it. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  a  fine  law- 
yer.    The  language  Is   very  plain.     It 


reads,  "Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  subsection,"  speaking  of 
subsection  (h)  (1  >. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  certainly 
agree  that  it  reads  that  way. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Whether  it  then 
specifies  (h>,  d).  (b).  or  <c)  makes  no 
difference,  because  it  refers  to  "this  sub- 
section" and  is  contained  in  subsection 
(hill).  The  meaning  is  clear.  It  re- 
lates to  the  subsection  in  which  it  oc- 
curs; that  is,  subsection  ih)  (1>. 

Mr.  HICKENI.OOPER.  Of  course, 
tiiat  is  the  question.  Does  it  refer  to  it? 
It  says   "This  subseciion  il>". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  refers  to  "this 
subsection."  and  it  occurs  in  subsection 
(h)  (1).  There  is  no  subsection  tl)  so  it 
cannot  possibly  refer  to  any  subsection 
other  than  subsection  (h)tl).  We  have 
made  a  very  clear  legislative  history  on 
this.  The  typographical  error  was  dis- 
covered and  cleared  up  in  the  report.  If 
tiie  Senator  wiU  refer  to  page  17  of  Uie 
report,  it  is  stated  there : 

In  H  R  4997.  pikge  8.  line  23,  there  Is  a 
reference  to  "thlB  subsection  (1)(1)."  This 
reference  la  Incorrect.  The  reference  should 
bo  to  "this  subsection  (h)(1)."  However.no 
amendment  la  necessary,  since  there  Is  no 
subsection  (1)  In  section  18  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  and 
since  the  phrasing  of  the  sentence— speclfl- 
cally  the  words  "this  subsection" — as  well  as 
the  context  of  the  sentence  In  subsection 
(h)(1).  make  it  clear  that  the  reference 
could  only  be  to  "subsection  (h)(1)". 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Of  course,  if 
it  were  an  appropriation  bill  and  it  read 
$528.62.'"  and  it  was  said  that  what  was 
meant  was  '$528. 70."  I  do  not  think  a 
committee  explanation,  after  the  bill  had 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
after  it  had  been  through  committee  In 
the  Senate,  that  that  was  not  what  was 
meant,  but  that  something  else  was 
meant,  in  spite  of  what  the  bill  said, 
would  be  a  valid  explanation. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Some  yeais  aso 
the  Senator  from  VLrgmia  took  part  in 
a  celebration  at  Cape  Henry  celebrating 
the  landing  of  the  settlers  there.  In- 
cidentally, they  got  there  4  years  before 
they  did  at  Plymouth  Rock,  but  that  is 
aside  from  the  point.  I  was  speaking  to 
the  Episcopal  bishop,  Dr.  Brown,  when 
up  came  a  gentleman  who  said,  "I  am  the 
British  consul  at  Norfolk — my  name  Ls 
Philips — Philips  with  one  L.'  "  When 
he  left,  the  bishop  said  to  me:  "Some- 
body knocked  the  'L'  out  of  his  name." 

Does  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  desire  to  knock  the  "L"  out  of  the 
subsection,  or  out  of  the  entire  bill? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  will  take 
either  one  of  the  postulates  which  the 
Senator  has  stated,  or  both,  and  combine 
them,  and  I  will  approve  of  either  of 
them. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  staff  of  the  Commltec  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  much  as  I  respect 
them  and  their  ability,  can  amend  a  bill 
which  the  House  sends  to  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  believe  they  have  the  legal  au- 
thority to  say  what  the  House  meant  in 
a  bill  when  it  came  over  to  the  Senate. 
What  they  have  done  in  effect  is  to  say, 


■Regardless  of  what  the  bill 


though  the  bill  says  subsection  nu^ 
that  is  not  what  the  House  ine« 
House  meant  subsection  (h)  (D 
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that  is  not  what  the  House  meant-  n^' 
House  meant  subsection  (hjTlTiIi 
will  write  it  in  the  report,  axid  a*t«  " 
go.    We  Will  have  no  trouble  with  ?-** 


Legally  that  does  not  •wash"  at  m. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr. 
should  like  to  address  a 
inquiry 


Parlit. 
TTie 


Pxesideot^  . 

P&rliamentar. 
to  the  Chair,  and  I  shouJdTS^ 
to  have  the  attention  of  the  PirS! 
mentarian.  Can  the  Presiding  ^K 
of  the  Senate  sign  a  bill  unless  it  hS 
been  carefully  examined  and  is  ^^ 
rately  enrolled?  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  -tv. 
Parliamentarian  Informs  the  Chair  ttSi 
in  the  case  of  a  Senate  bill,  the  Pr«S 
ing  Officer  signs  the  bill  after  the^" 
testation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senatt" 
and  in  the  case  of  a  House  bill,  after  mj 
attestation  of  the  House  Committee  od 
Administration. 

Mr.     DIRKSEN.     A     further 
mentary  inquiry. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  believe  it  is  a  ptr. 
liamentai-y  inquiry-  to  ask  ^whether  the 
paragraphing  and  numbering  of  tbt  in- 
stant  bill  are  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "n^ 
Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair  ttut 
the  print  of  the  Senate  bill  is  JdenUcl 
w  ith  the  bill  that  passed  the  Bouae  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  A  further  parllsma. 
tary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tbt 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  view  of  the  coDo- 
qviy  as  to  whether  or  not  the  nuniberti» 
is  correct  in  Its  reference,  and  that  JaB- 
cial  notice  has  been  taken  of  that  facttc 
the  committee  report  accompanying  Ox 
bill,  how  can  it  be  signed  by  the  Presldln 
Officer  of  the  Senate  unless  that  correc- 
tion is  made  or  the  reference  is  a  proper 
one? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tit 
Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair  Qui 
the  bill  must  first  be  signed  by  Ox 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiKi 
before  it  can  be  signed  by  the  Tte 
President. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  A  furtlier  parliameD- 
tary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tit 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Inasmuch  as  Qie 
House  has  adjourned,  and  insofar  u  I 
know,  the  Speaker  was  not  accorded  M- 
thority  to  sign  a  bill  during  the  recec 
and  the  bill  requires  correction,  can  the 
correction  be  made  other  than  by  aoDo- 
current  resolution  of  both  Houses? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tint 
Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair  th»t 
each  House  can  authorize,  by  unaniiaoo 
consent,  its  Presiding  OfTlcer  to  tiga  i 
bin  during  adjournment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  When  unania»»- 
consent  request  is  not  given,  then  wbit' 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  IV 
Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair  thii 
without  a  unanimous-consent  agreaaert 
neither  the  Speaker  nor  the  Vice  Pwl- 
dent  has  authority  to  sign  a  bill  durlac 
adjournment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  is  a  palprtk 
Inaccuracy  in  the  bill.    That  fact  isnt- 
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poized  and  confessed  in  the  committee 
neport.  How  can  the  bill  leave  the  Sen- 
^  and  how  can  it  be  signed  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  when  un- 
der the  rule  he  is  dutybound  to  examine 
;he  language  and  everything  else  in  con- 
jjgction  with  a  bill  to  see  that  it  is  accu- 

r^t£iy  enrolled  ?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
pgj-Uamentarian  informs  the  Chair  that 
in  this  case  the  bill  must  first  be  signed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  when 
it  is  brought  over  to  the  Senate  the  Vice 
President  will  not  go  behind  the  attesta- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  One  further  inquiry. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senate  now  hav- 
ing taken  judicial  notice  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  inaccurate  reference  in  the 
bill,  how  can  the  Senate  allow  the  bill 
to  pass  beyond  its  control  without  first 
making  that  correction  either  by  amend- 
ment or  by  concurrent  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  restate  his  parlia- 
mentary Inqniry? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  ask  an  ante- 
rior question.  I  should  like  to  get  a  rul- 
ing on  whether  or  not  a  reference  In  the 
bill  is  accurate.  I  believe  that  Is  a  proper 
subject  on  which  the  Chair  can  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair  that 
the  usual  procedure  of  correcting  a  mis- 
take In  a  bill,  after  It  has  passed  both 
Houses  is  by  concurrent  resolution,  origi- 
nating in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  this  case. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Insofar  as  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  the  precedents,  the  route  of 
a  conciu  rent  resolution  is  not  followed 
unless  the  mistake  Is  discovered  after  it 
has  gone  through  the  legislative  process. 
Once  the  mistake  has  been  discovered 
later,  then,  of  course,  it  can  be  corrected 
only  by  concurrent  resolution. 

However,  it  Is  evident  that  there  is  a 
misnumbering  In  the  bill;  that  It  is  In- 
accurate; that  the  Senate  Is  now  on  Ju- 
dicial notice  that  there  is  an  Inaccuracy 
in  the  bill ;  and  that  the  proper  proce- 
dure would  be  to  correct  It  before  the 
Senate  loses  control  of  the  bill  or  before 
It  is  signed:  and  that  can  be  done  only 
by  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  1^6 
Chair  does  not  propose  to  rule  on  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  a  bill  Is  ac- 
curate or  inaccurate.  That  is  up  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.    HICKENLOOPER.     Mr.     Presi- 
dent, as  I  see  it.  the  question  of  the 
House  blU.  or  whether  the  Speaker  has 
tiswl  It,  is  more  or  less  a  moot  ques- 
^    We  have  before  us  a   series  of 
Wslatlve   proposals   which    we   caU    a 
wu.    It  happens  to  have  a  House  num- 
"W  on  It.    It  happens  to  have  House 
'*owage  In  it.    We  are  considering  lan- 
JMge.    We  are  considering  legislation. 
m?![!_?°*  necessarily,  except  in  form, 
cooaderlng   a   House   bill,   although   It 
J*PPens  to  be  a  House  bill  the  Senate 
^considering.    We  are  considering  pro- 
P««   legislation.    As    It    now    stands. 
«o»  is  a  manifest  mistake  or  Irregular- 
'ty  in  the  bill  we  are  being  asked  to  pass. 
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We  are  on  notice.  What  is  our  obliga- 
tion? There  is  agreement  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
whole  discussion,  that  there  is  a  mistake; 
that  something  is  wrong.  What  is  our 
obligation?  Is  not  our  obligation  to  cor- 
rect the  mistake?  Our  means  of  doing 
so  is  to  amend  the  language  that  is  be- 
fore us.  the  language  that  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  to  put  the  proper  reference 
in  the  bill,  because  everyone  agrees  to 
what  the  proper  reference  is. 

I  think  the  only  practical,  responsible 
procedure  open  to  us  is  to  do  the  simple 
act  of  amending  the  language  and  put- 
ting the  proper  letter  within  the  paren- 
thesis, so  that  the  reference  will  be  to 
the  proper  subsection. 

It  would  be  vain  and  indefensible  to 
go  ahead  and  act  on  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, saying,  as  has  been  said  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  "Yes  it  is  wrong-  it  is 
incorrect;  we  see  the  mistake;  we  know  it 
IS  a  mistake;  but  we  are  going  to  pass 
the  bill  anyhow,"  when  all  we  have  to 
do  i.s  merely  to  amend  the  bill  and  insert 
the  letter  "h"  which,  it  is  admitted 
ought  to  be  in  the  bill.  That  is  what  we 
believe  is  the  meaning.  We  have  the 
ixtwer  to  take  such  action.  We  have  the 
bill  in  our  hands. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  have  an 
opimon  from  the  Chair.  The  Chair  has 
stated  that  if  the  Senate  passes  the  bill 
knowing  that  the  bill  is  incorrectly  writ- 
ten at  the  time  it  is  passed,  the  bill  can 
later  be  corrected  by  means  of  a  concur- 
rent resolution.  I  wish  the  Chair  would 
state  what  recourse  the  Senate  may  have 
toward  correcUng  an  Incorrectly  written 
bill  before  It  passes.  Is  there  no  way  In 
which  such  a  correction  could  be  made 
before  the  Senate  acts  on  the  biU  itself' 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  be  heard  on  that  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  has  anticipated  what 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  was  about  to  pro- 
pose, or  what  he  has  had  in  mind  pro- 
posing since  he  obtained  the  floor  on 
this  question. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  only 
thing  to  do,  as  the  Chair  has  stated  quite 
correcUy,  is  to  permit  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  to  offer  his  amendment.  The 
minority  leader  has  suggested  the  same 
procedure.  We  have  the  viewpoint  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  We 
have  before  us  the  language  in  the  re- 
port. Why  not  have  the  amendment 
offered  and  let  the  Senate  vote? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  about  to  ask  for  a 
ruling  of  the  Chair  as  to  whether  the 
method  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  the  proper  method  to  correct  a 
mistake  in  a  bill  before  the  bill  is  acted 
upon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  please  restate  his 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  asked  the  Chair 
to  rule  on  whether  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  to  amend  the  bill  Is 
the  proper  method  to  use  In  correcting 
what  Is  an  obvious  mistake  in  the  bin. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  the  bUl  is  open  to 
amendment.  If  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
chooses  to  offer  an  amendment,  that  is 
his  privilege. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield' 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  should  first 
like  to  offer  an  amendment;  then  there 
will  be  time  In  which  to  discuss  it 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  should  like  to  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield  for 
that  purp>ose. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President  as  I 
understood  the  earlier  ruling  by  the 
Chair,  on  the  advice  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarian, it  was  that  the  Presiding  Officer 
could  sign  the  bill  only  upon  the  attesta- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  stated  that  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Senate  attests  the  correct  enrollment  of 
Senate  bUls  only.  In  the  case  of  House 
bills  It  is  done  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Can  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  give  an  attestation  that  the 
bill  is  accurate  in  face  of  the  obvious 
knowledge  that  without  an  amendment 
it  is  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senate  passes  the  biU  without  amend- 
ment, the  Secretary  so  notifies  the  House 
It  IS  then  enroUed  by  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  and  attested  as  to 
its  correct  enrollment.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  makes  no  attestaUon  of  the 
accuracy  of  House  bills.  He  acts  only  in 
the  case  of  the  Senate  bills 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    Mr.  President 
in  view  of  the  discussion  and  the  mani- 
fest knowledge   and    understanding   on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  the  bill  is 
incorrect  in  its  metuiing  with  the  letter 
"1"  within  the  parentheses  in  line  23 
page  8.  and  that  the  letter  "h"  should  be 
within  the  parentheses,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  dispute  that 
the  bill  in  its  present  form  is  manifestly  c 
on  its  face,  ixKJorrect,  I  ask  unanimou»f 
consent  that  the  letter  "1"  in  the  paren-i 
theses  in  line  23.  page  8,  be  stricken,  andl 
that,  in  substitution  therefor,  the  ap-f 
proprlate  and  correct  letter  "h"  be  placed  f 
within  the  parentheses.  | 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  object  ! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  object 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Chair  hears  objection. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  forced  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
that  effect.  I  do  not  have  it  written,  but 
I  will  prepare  such  an  amendment  and 
send  It  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  amendment  Is  clearly  under- 
stood.   I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  under- 
stand what  the  Senator  is  seeking  to  do. 
I  am  one  of  many  Democrats  who  have 
been  persuaded  by  my  colleague  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EllekderI  that  the  bill 
should  not  be  amended;  that  it  should 
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May  1^ 


oned  or  contested  because  of  .C 
yet  correcUon  of  the  error  «^  S! 
■  Drocedure  ■■*« 


error 

proper  procedure 


be    passed    notwithstanding    the    typo-        Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr  President,  who  cause  although  it  might  not  m-. 

graphical    error.     I    hope    the    Senator     is  in  control  of  the  time'  deal  in  the  case  of  a  pa?UcS.r  Km«^ 

from  Iowa  wiU  not  persist  in  offering         Mr.    ELLENDER.      Mr.   President.    I  the  validity  of  the  bm  mi^vff     "^' »a<l 

the   amendment    because   I  very  much  yield    2   minutes    to   the   Senator   from  quesUoned  or  contestPd  TI^.L'^  be 

fear  that  he  will  succeed  m  establishing     Louisiana. 

the  fact  that,  at  least  in  this  instance,  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana     Mr    Presl- 

he  does  not  have  the  influence  to  change  dent,  the  Senator  has  yielded  2  minutes  Furthermore    I  was  artvic^  .. 

a  typographical  error.     I  think  It  would  to  me  would  be  a  bad  prec^Sen?  f^,**f  «» 

be  wiser  merely  to  have  the  Senate  rec-  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The  to  pass  a  bill  knowing  that  th?  vS?*^ 

ognize    that    there    is    a    typographical  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  recognized  Incorrect  in  any  resoect     T  r~!ln^  *»« 

errorln  the  blir  for  2  minutes.  that  occasion.  I  was  Vpposed^S^ 

I  beUeve  the  bill  should  be  passed  and  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana      Mr.  Presi-  sor  of  the  bill— a  Senator  wh^L^ ?*»• 

not  be  sent  back  to  the  House.     I  have  dent,   let  me  say  to   the   distinguished  very  much   the  late  Senator  S.^**"^ 

oeen    persuaded    to    that   viewpoint.     I  minority  leader  that  although  I  am  not  argued  that  It  was  nece^r^T^ 

believe  that  will  be  the  result  of  the  of-  the   most   experienced    Member   of    the  bill  be  passed  then^  beSi^thl^  ^ 

fering  of  the  Senator's  amendment.  Senate.    I   was   a    minute   clerk    of   the  might  never  be  parsed     Tm in S*^^ '^ 

Mr      HICKENLOOPER.     Mr.     Presi-  State  legislature  before  I  attained   the  merely    bemuse    f^membS-   t^  ** 

dent,  I  may  not  have  sufficient  influence  age  of  majority,  and  I  am  somewhat  ex-  same  issue  came  before  the  SemS  ^ 

to  have  a  typographical  error  changed,  perienced     with     typographical     errors  year                                      "'«  oenate )« 

1  have  had  that  demonstrated  in  the  last  Furthermore.  I  am  a  lawyer;   and,  as  a  it  was  generally  admittPd  thof  u 

2  years.     But    I    intend    to    And    out  lawyer.   I   do    not   think    it   makes   two  be  a  b^d  preSdJnt   and  ?h^l'!°^ 
whether  the  Senate  has  the  courage  to  whoops  of  difference  whether  the  letter  never  occur  agalir  But  now^Vo  "^ 
change    a   manifest    mistake    in    a    bill,  "l"   or   the   letter   -h"   Is   used    at    this  wUh  the  slme  auesUon             ^^"^ 
which  it  is  our  sworn  duty  to  do  when  a  point  In  the  bill.  I  shall  v^S  for  the  am^nHn,     » 
mistake  is  called  to  our  attention.     Let  i   am   reminded  of  a  time  when   the  Mr     C^LDWAT^^^M^^^ 

us  see  where  the  fault  lies.     Let  us  see  late  Senator  Bob  Kerr  had  introduced  will  the  Senator  from'  Iowa  vi^  J^'' 

whether  we  will  supinely  take  political  his  first  great   legislative  proposal.     He  question''                                     yield  for » 

orders   and    pass   a   bill   containing    an  wanted    to    have    Congress   pass    a   bill  Mr  HTrKFisrr  oopfr      t  «<  i^ 

error,   when   it   is   agreed  that   the   bill  dealing   uith    the   Arkansas   River    the  Mr  GOLDWATFR      t  Jch  ?  u 

contains  a  mistake,  a  wrong  reference.  Red  River,  and  the  White  River.     The  better  understanding  of  thpamon^      * 

Mr.   LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi-  bill  subsequently  became  law.    But  after  S,  I  correctly  unders^d  ??«t  ?^k' 

dent,  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  the  he  had  introduced   the  bill,  he  invited  ^i   came   fmm   Sfe   H^fp  ^.  hm  ^ 

Senator  from  Iowa  lacks  courage  or  in-  some  of  us  to  meet  with  him  in  the  Van-  corr^t?v  con^n  Se  IPtJ^^r  ••V-o      *^  °" 

fluence.  or  anything  else.    He  is  an  effec-  denberg  Room.     There  he  gave  us  some  Mr     mCKENT  OOPFr     it "  ^  ^ 

tive  Member  of  this  body.    I  admire  and  wonderful     Oklahoma     steaks.       After  taki  it    but  there  is  no^uh.itt?nn  -T 

respect  him.     I  would  not  want  him  to  luncheon   was  over,   he   said.   -Fellows.  S^i  lier  the  bifl  LTt  r«m^     °    ''v 

gain  the  impression  that  if  he  failed  to  what  do  you  think  of  my  bill'     Do  you  Souse  or  the  bill  n^  bpfn^^h/°«?  ^ 

have  his  amendment  carry,  he  would  not  feel  like  sponsoring  it'"  ^her^  i/no  M.hi^tZn  fi .      r?   *^ 

prevail  in  almost  any  other  circumstance  There  was  an  awkward  silence.    Then  ter^^ai  or  Pxnlt^n     Oh  \.-S^^^^' 

which  he  sought  to  explain.  the  late  Senator  Forrest  Donnell  said,  mL^e    i?  reilv  m^arS  s;.m!thina*\ 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  not  wise  to  offer  -Bob,   dont   you   think   the   comma   in  Zlte'areli^l^rZhT^^^^ 

9Ji  amendment  in  this  instance.     I  have  line  2,  on  page  2.  should  be  changed  to  what    someone    s^vs          «S?onld  L^ 

voted  for  a  great  many  bills  which  con-  a  semicolon'"  wvfi    someone    sajs    it    should   mete 

tained  typographical  errors.    As  a  matter  Mr.  Resident,  I  say  it  will  make  no  c^rect    atTa^    in'i^  ve1biL'''.Sf  ** 

of   fact,   in  my  State   the   law   permits  difference  whether  the  change  now  pro-  ^"any  IheTLJ^noT^^ta^^ 

the  legislature  to  correct  an  error  in  a  posed  is  made  or  is  not  made,  whereas  S^at  it  iT  nnw  inr^rri^^                 ^ 

biU  after  its  passage  when  the  legislative  if  any  change  is  made  in  the  bill  now.  Mr    rw~>i  nwAX^      w>,of  -,    ,^  w. 

intent  is  clear     If  the  Senator  from  Iowa  the  result  may  be  great  delay.  thf  L^eFect  of  chan^f  th."^?.  ? 

persists    in   offering   his   amendment,   I  Therefore,  I  am  prepared  to  vote  now  -h"?   ^                       changmg  the    1  to 

shall   vote   against   it.  on    the   biU,    without    the    amendment;  Mr       Hirw-Trisn  rknovn      xf          ^, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  we  can.  and  I  hope  other  Senators  will  do  like-  make  the  orovlfionaDDSlP 

not  lightly  gloss  over  errors  in  bills.     I  wise.  w^  >t?T  nwi-^^    w     ,^  ..       . 

recall  that  some  years  ago.  In  a  tariff  Mr  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  any  diffe^nfeTn  t^Pa^n'J  nf  t5,S 

bUl.  a  comma  was  omitted  between  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  me?  M?       mCK™,?)^P??^      n      iS 

word     fruit"  and   the  word  'trees.-  so  Mr.  HICKENLOOPER     I  yield  make  sorm^diffp^^.n^.  mUnin!^ 

that  the  tariff  bill  read   'fruit  trees."    As  Mr  COOPER     First,  let  me  say  that  I  Sif  bilf  becfise    r  fs  inannh>.h^. 

"irmfght  very  weU  be  argued  that  we  SenrS^  ^  ^"^  ^^^  ''  °"  ^^^  "^^  °^  ^'^  ^^^  Ze^^l  "°"^\'''-  ''''''  ^ 

cannot  have  a  comma  changed;  that  we  However,  I  point  out  that  a  quesUon  which  is  identical  ^^'ith  that  oTthrH^ 

do  not  have  influence  in  a  body  having  similar  to  the  question  raised  by  the  Sen-  biVl    a^d   it  carr  e^  the   num^^^^ 

a  2-to-l  majority  against  us;   that  be-  ator  from  Iowa  was  raised  last  year.    It  House  bill    bS?  what  tJie  Souse  ha^to 

cause  there  are  67  Members  on  the  other  will  be  recalled  that  there  was  an  error  in  "has  "ot  don^  up  S^  n^w  make^  S 

side  of  the  aisle,  the  minority  can  be  cut  the  accelerated  public  works  bill.    That  difference     The  S^na^  S  wor^f.^  onS 

down  whenever  the  majority  wishes  to  case  was  quite  similar  to  this  one.    The  fanguage  which  i^nowb^fo?Ii^^^ 

do  so.     But  that  does  not  estabUsh  the  House  had  made  :.n  error,  and  it  was  Mr   g^lSwA-!^      Mr  ^^^ 

nghtness    of    the    position    which    the  continued  by  the  Senate  committee;  the  thrSen^toTTromTowa  winfe^^^^^^^ 

majority  takes.     If  the  mistake  Is  per-  bill  came   before  the  Senate  with   the  ther   I  should  iTe  tS  ik  the  chSrmJn 

petuated  there  will  be  litigation  over  the  error  in  It     At  that  time.  I  offered  a  cor-  of  the  co^ltfe  t^  explain  htX 

a'JlTh't^i.T^''''''^'''"'"^'"'''^'  rective   amendment;    but   after   several  uU  t^  theTo^sedlhang '^^ 

are  uirougn.  hours  of  debate  my  amendment  was  re-  Mr    ELLENDFR     Tt   unuiH   not  uld 

Th^ev'know'what^Tt  mTn^tlf  h'^'  "^l  ^^'"^  annhin^o^h^^ll.  for  th°e  simple  .^ 

I!^7tH^ZZ^  V    ^.^^^v^  ^^  ^°r^*=  O"  ^^^^  occasion  I  had  consulted  with  son  that  there  is  not  any  chance  m 

i        X?     i!    ^^,i    a^''*'"'^^  ^^^    Parliamentarian    and    with    other  the  present  language  of  Uie  bUl  can  be 

Many  Members  of  the  Senate  are  law-  Senators,  and  I  was  informed  by  all  of  misunderstood     While  it  refers  to  "tlite 

yers.^they  know  the  importance  of  hav-  them— and     I     believe     this    statement  subsection  (1)  (1)  "  and  there  is  no  sub- 

ing  the  law  correct;   and  it  should  be  should  be  made  for  the  record,  regard-  section     <1>.    it    occurs    in    subeectlon 

correct^  less  of  the  decision  the  Senate  makes  on  (h)  (1) .  so  that  the  language  "this  wb- 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi-  this  amendment— that  the  proper  thing  section"    clearly    refers    to    subsection 

"^'^^ to  do  was  to  adopt  the  amendment,  be-  (h)  (1)   and  to  no  other  subsectioa   H^ 
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-ddition  it  is  thoroughly  explained  in  the 
J^ort    So  it  makes  no  difference. 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  Is  a  good 

lawyer 

Jlr.  GOLDWATER.  No,  Mr.  Presl- 
d-nf  I  a™  °°t  a  lawyer  at  all. 

jylr.  ELLENDER.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
•tor  fron*  Arizona  was  a  lawyer.  At  any 
-te_  we  are  referring  to  the  subsection 
iftbded  (h)(l>;  and  regardless  of 
JJ^r  it  is  called  "a."  "b,"  "c."  or  "d." 
{jje  subsection  to  which  we  have  refer- 
gjjcf  is  the  one  in  which  this  appears, 
jnd  legally  it  makes  no  difference. 

I£r.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
correct  a  misconception  on  the  part  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  am  not  a 
l^vryer.  and  that  Ls  why  I  am  very  naive 
m  connection  with  such  matters.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  do  hire  lawyers;  and 
one  thing  which  I  always  like  about  law- 
yers is  that  they  tell  me  the  law  is  cor- 
rect Yet  I  understand  that  in  this 
case  we  are  asked  to  pass  a  bill  which 
we  are  told  is  not  correct. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  a  law- 
yer. If  be  were  engaged  in  private  prac- 
tice, could  he  easily  interpret  the  cor- 
rect meaning  of  this  part  of  the  bill? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Yes.  Regardless  of 
whether  It  is  labeled  "a,"  "b,"  "c."  or  "d." 
ire  are  referring  to  this  particular  sub- 
section on  page  8.  in  line  23;  and  it  can- 
not mean  any  other  subsection. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  consider  the  plight  of  the  farmer 
who  has  had  no  legal  training,  and 
merely  uses  his  common  horsesense. 
Will  he  not  be  in  difficulty  when  he  reads 
the  bill,  and  then  says,  "It  refers  to 
ilMl),  but  there  is  no  il) ." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  there  would  be 
no  question  in  anyone's  mind  as  to  what 
"this  subsection"  means  when  it  appears 
in  subsection  (h>(l> . 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Can  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  explain  to  me  how  such 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  could,  in 
his  uninformed  way,  know  what  to  refer 
to,  when  he  looked  around  for  "1,"  and 
found  that  there  was  no  "1"?  When  he 
looks  for  "1,"  and  finds  that  there  Is  no 
"1."  what  will  he  do?  I  should  like  to 
have  an  answer  to  that  question.  What 
would  th«  Senator  from  Louisiana  ad- 
rise? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Even  if  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  not  a  lawyer,  he  has 
pood,  old-fashioned  commonsense 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  like  to  think 
that  I  do. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  I  am  sure  that 
If  he  will  read  the  subsection,  he  will  see 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  what 
to  referred  to  is  the  subsection  in  ques- 
tioa. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
w  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President 
I  ahaU  be  glad  to  yield;  but  my  time  is 
rapidly  being  taken  from  me.  and  I  do 
not  know  what  the  situation  is 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
«nnot  understand  the  reasoning  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]. 
J  am  thinking  of  a  farmer  in  Thibodaux, 

^'  S?.^^®*  "^^  °^^^  ''■°™  N^*'  Orleans, 
•M  does  not  have  access  to  a  legal  mind! 

S°      ^^^'^^  '"  ^^^^  measure  the  words 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
"ua  subsection    <l)(i),"  and   he   asks 
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"Where  is  subsection  (1)?"  And  when 
he  looks  all  over  "1"  for  It,  what  Is  he  to 
do?  To  me.  as  I  view  this  matter  as 
best  I  can  on  the  basis  of  my  common 
horsesense,  that  situation  would  seem  to 
be  ridiculous.  I  believe  It  is  ridiculous 
for  this  body  to  pass  a  bill  that  is  so 
patently  bad. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  the  Senator 
will  permit  me,  I  suggest  that  he  turn  to 
page  9  of  the  bill,  which  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  called 
to  my  attention  a  moment  ago.  He  will 
there  find,  in  lines  13  and  14  of  that 
section,  the  same  general  language  with 
merely  a  slight  difference.  On  page  9 
beginning  with  line  13,  the  language  ap- 
pears: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection  (h)(1)  — 

On  page  8  the  language  appears : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  section  (1)  (l). 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether,  on  page  9, 
"h"  means  "1,"  or  on  page  8  "1"  means 
"h"? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  does.  It  refers  to 
the  same  subsection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSRNCK 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  notwithstanding  the  argument 
as  to  where  "1"  Is,  I  may  be  excused  from 
attendance  upon  the  Senate  until 
Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  is  excused  as 
requested. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  about  to 
yield  the  floor  temporarily  and  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  express  the  hope 
that  the  Senate  may  soon  reach  a  vote 
on  the  amendment.  The  Issue  Is  quite 
clear.  Both  "h"  and  "1"  In  themselves 
represent  surplusage.  I  have  an  idea— 
and  I  daresay  that  no  Member  of  this 
body  will  doubt  the  statement  I  am  about 
to  make — that  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  knock  "1"  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  that  case 
tlie  Senator  from  Montana  joins  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  in  his  interest  in 
that  particular  result  of  the  action.  I 
think  there  may  be  something  to  it.  The 
point  involved  is  that  we  are  on  notice 
that  the  reference  is  incorrect,  there  Is 
no  such  subsection  in  the  bill. 

The  question  is  whether  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  correct  it.  I  submit  that 
it  is  a  poor  excuse  that  someone  at  the 
other  end  of  the  avenue  has  sent  word 
that  the  bill  must  be  passed  without 
any  amendments  whatsoever.  That  sug- 
gestion raises  the  question  as  to  whether 
this  body  has  abrogated  Its  legislative 
responsibility,  its  duties,  and  even  its 
judgment  in  refusing  to  correct  a  mani- 
fest irregularity  in  a  measiu-e  that  we 
must  pass,  and  which  effects  the  country. 
That  is  the  whole  issue.  It  is  wrong.  It 
is  not  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 
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Mr.    ELLENDER.      Mr.    President     I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  tlme. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .    On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon   [Mr. 
Morse] .  If  he  were  present  he   would 
vote  "nay."    If  i  were  at  liberty  to  vote 
I  would  vote  "yea."    Therefore,  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr.  Bartlett], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  fMr.  Byrd]] 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],' 
the    Senator    from    Connecticut     [Mr! 
DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT],   the   Senator   from   Alaska 
I  Mr.     Gruening],     the    Senator    from 
Michigan  IMr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Utah    [Mr.    Moss],    the   Senator    from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI  are  absent 
on  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  IMr.  Muskte]  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss] .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Beall 

Bennett 
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TEAS— 84 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Carlson 


Cooper 
Cotton 
Curtu 
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Dlrluen  Kuchel 

Domlnick  Lavische 

I*ong  Mechem 

Ooldwater  Miller 

Hlckenlooper  Morton 

HrusYa  Mundt 

Javila  PMU-aon 

Jordan. Idabo  Prouty 

Keaiing  Robertaon 


Sal  totu  tall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WUllams,  Del 


May  jf 


The    PRESroiNG    OFFICER.     With-     tlon   of    the   office   in   New  V«h, 

It  obJecUon.  the  amendments  will  be     committee,   in  my  judinnpn*    w      '^ 


considered  en  bloc.  formed   a    vital   pubU?^^"  ^^  ^' 

t.    I     regard.  ^  ^  U* 


Bayh 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Bj-rd.  W  Va. 

Church 

Clark 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Edmondson 

EUender 

Engle 

Ervln 

Ooro 

Hlil 

Humphrey 

Inouye 


NAYS — 48 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La 

Magnuson 

Manafleld 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McQee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 


Monroney 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Sparkm&n 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Williams.  N  J. 

Yar  borough 


Mr.    ELLENDER.     Mr.    President.    I  regard 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend-         PinaUy.  Mr.  President    but  r^*  , 

%">.  H  .      .  ^^^  ^^'O"  o'  the  SecretarJ^  thS  .'?*^ 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  noon  demonstrates  thf>  TfrL,!r^  ^^- 

Mr.     HICKENLOOPER.     Mr.     Presi-  rhTvo^Tof^heTtizen  uS^'^ 


Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cas« 


NOT  VOTING— 18 
Dodd  Holland 


Pulbrlght 

OruenUig 

Hart 

Hanke 

Hayden 


ffr"l?JrTJc°f  ^"^"^^  '^^"^  ^^^  ^""'^     ^^   thls'step   were^LdT  ^^^^^ 
^^l^enT^IDINO      OFFICER.     The     ^It^^  ^r^l^Zrli^l^'^T^^ 

Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized.  ^b^ or^Iniz^J^  ^SsTndXfj'^lJ..'^^ 

uals.     Their  participation  in  ovTZ 

RESCINDING     OF     ORDER     TRANS-  '""^  efforts.  I  am  sure,  produced  »»" 
FERRING    NEW    YORK    INTERNAL     ^"J,*-  ^'^''^^  "^'^^^  ^^"  ^ave  not  obtAinlj 

REVENUE  OFFICE  TO  BOSTON  °  A^Jin^'Mr     P 

Young  N-Dak       ,    Mr.  KEATmO.     Mr.  President.  I  know  say   Tin   very   happTto'hea??!' 

Youni;Sh^       it  will  prove  a  great  source  of  satisfac-  afternoons  announcement  ^ 

tion    to   the   Senate    to   know   that   this         Mr  HICKENLOOPER     Mr  Pr«.  u 

afternoon     Secretary     Dillon     has    an-  I  yield   1   minute  to   the  Senator  f 

Mor^  nounced  his  decision  to  rescind  that  por-  New  York,  or  such  time  as  he  mav  l^ 

Moss  tion  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  re-         Mr.  JAVITS      Mr    President   u. 

R^n  organizaUon     plan     that     would     have  happy  day  for  the  United  Stet«,h  ' 

frfher,  ^^^"^^"1^  1^^  N^*"  York  aty  regional  a  high  official  of  the  orernmSt  ^f 

w^re^^ct^----"-^    —     ^^<^'^^^^'^^J^^  Pl^e^t^f  ie^\S^^ 

^^.-S^ER.     Mr.    President.    I     ^^A^^oS^  ^o^^L^l^nSr,.,   the   re-  plac^^nThf  mal^ef  o^L^^ll^^ 

rLn^n=fwaVr^e!ecr  ''  ^'^^^^     rr^\r^:S  ^gkf wt^fl^  Xn^|!!  ~  o^^r N°^^^^^ 

Mr.    HUMPHREY      Mr.    President,    I     in  New  Y^  aty  "^"^  *' '^'°"^"-  Ste  to  th^J^Ht'lL^nf  "^^ 

move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table.  Mr.  President    I  oDuosed  this  ill-ad-  .It     i  citizens.     A  great  many  ciu- 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The      vLsed  move  from  Jhe'^Trf    My  SLtln-  ^o^idZrtli.^'SXZ'tr;  ^'^''^ '"^ 

quesuon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to     guished  colleague  from  New  York   (Mr.  Thet  fou^M  th^  H^f.ini      H.^^  '^'^ 

lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon-     Javits]  also  was  his  usual  vigorous  self  Jm   .f   loil  decision,  obtained  the 

"'^^J:  ..  ,  ^"  "P^l"«  t^-  obvious  defir?^  tSe  analy  os   rhoilmf  "whv' it '^"^  "^ 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was     reasoning  on  which  the  plan  was  based.  u-ron«.  thin^      ??.ic  aJn       ?"  *  "^ 

^^«1  to.  I  know,  too.  that  many,  many  Senators.  To  ? h L  "  ''  *  ^'''"^^ 

Mr    ELLENDER      Mr.   President,   on     even  from  distant  regions  of  the  country.         t  iniri\«^  ^^n  >»,     r. 

this  vote  I  had  a  live  pair  with  the  senior     felt    instinctively    that    the    move    was         ^  Join  my  colleague  [Mr.  KgAiwc]  to 

Senator   from   Florida    [Mr.   Holland];     wrong   and   would    have   supported   the  '^0"iPj^n^<?"ting  Secretary  of  the  Trm- 

however.  masmuch  as  he  would  vote  on     Senators  from  New  York  in  any  leglsla-  l^f  u  Ik?""  *        "1         '^^  decWon.  I 

this  measure  as  I  would,  I  voted  'nay.'      tive  action  designed  to  cancel  this  trans-  ^"'"^^.t^'^  action  demonstrates  thit  wt 

Mr.     HICKENLOOPER.     Mr.     Presi-     fer      So  I  am  extremely  gratified  that  ^^^  ^  .    *  .government  under  which  the 

dent,  at  long  last,  after  2  days  of  at-     Secretary  Dillon  has  seen  fit  to  accord  ffoP'f  «  voice  can  be.  and  is.  heard  whei 

tempting  to  point  out  the  frailties.  Ir-     our  arguments  every  possible  consldera-  |   .     implemented.     I  am  happy,  in  the 

regularities,  and  bad  provisions  of  the     tlon   and   his  mature  deliberation   and  '"^'"^^t  of  our  governmental  procesw 

bill,  the  climax  of  this  experience  has     acted  accordingly  this  afternoon.  and  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  Nn 

now  been  reached  when  I  agree  with  the         Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  Secretary  ^°^^-  that  this  result  has  been  achicTed 
junior    Senator    from    Louisiana     [Mr.     by  his  action  has  recognized,  as  I  am         ^  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Long)  that  I  do  not  have  sufficient  influ-     sure  he  always  has.  the  diligent,  hau-d-         Mr.  COTTON.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

ence  to  have  a  manifest  error  in  the  bill     working  efforts  of  the  fine  officers  and  Senator  yield? 

corrected  by  the  Senate.    I  am  now  will-     employees    we   have    in   the   New   York         Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     lyieldhtlli 

ing    to   admit   that    that   is   true.      The     City   regional  office,    and  that  it  would  minute  or  a  minute  to  the  Senator  froB 

Senate  has  failed  and  refused  to  correct     have  been  a  grievous  mistake  to  reward  ^^^  Hampshire, 
a  mistake  and  an  erroneous  reference  in     these  people  for  their  past  successes  by         Mr  COTTON     Mr.  President.  I  sbould 

the  bill.    I  confess  my  inability  to  have     disrupting  their  entire  operation.     I  am  hke  to  Inquire  from  one  of  the  dlstm- 

that  done.  convinced  that  the  confidence  in  these  guished     Senators     from     New    Yort 

Nevertheless.  Mr  President,  being  con-     people  that  has  been  shown  by  the  Sec-  whether  the  good  news  includes  the  a- 

stantly  an  optimist.  I  call  up  my  amend-     retary-s  action  will  be  vindicated  time  der  which  denuded  the  regional  fidli- 

ments  No.  84  and  ask  that  they  be  stated,     and  time  again  in  the  efficient  and  just  ties  from  New  Hampshire  and  Vennom 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The     administration  of  the  internal  revenue  and  moved  them  into  Boston, 
amendments  wUl  be  stated  for  the  in-     laws  in  New  York  State      And  in  behalf         Mr  KEATING     The  facts  with  respect 

formation  of  the  Senate.  of  every  taxpayer  in  New  York.  who.  I  to  the  denuding  of  the  facilities  for  Net 

The  Legisl.ativb  Clerk.     On  page  2.     am  sure,  feel  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Hampshire   and   other   areas  have  M 

f)f ^  hJ^  ^  proposed  to  strike  out  "and     Service  is  a  real  service  organization  in  come  to  my  attention.     The  announo- 

the  1965  crop".  New  York  and  not  just  another  run-of-  ment  of  Representative  Cellei  wm  tc 

On  page  ^.  lines  14  and  15,  it  Is  pro-     the-mine  Government  bureau.  I  wish  to  the  effect  that  this  was  the  only  duuwe 

posed  to  stnke  out   'or  the  1965  crop"  express    my    personal    gratitude   to   the  made.     I  have  not  had  anything  direct 

On  page  5.  line  7.   it  is  proposed  to     Secretary   for   what    I   consider   a   wise  yet  from  the  Secretary 
strike  out  "and  the  1965  crop".                       and  beneficial  decision.  Mr,  COTTON.     I  thank  the  Senator 

un  page  6.  line  25.  it  Is  proposed  to         I  also  want.  Mr.  President,  to  express  Perhaps    they    did    include    us   In  the 

strike  out      and  In    and  on  page  7,  lines     my    deepest    gratitude    to    the    Senator  amnesty.     If  they  did  not   I  wouW  m 

1  and  .    It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "the     from  Virginia  (Mr  Byrd]  and  the  mem-  the  remarks  of  my  distinguished  friend 

case  or   payments  with   respect   to   the     bers  of  our  Committee  on  Finance  for  from    New    York    would    indicate  th»t 

ioJq_?q«?>"  five-year  period     their   kind   cooperation    in   holding   the  only  the  people  In  the  big  Stat«  pre- 

lyoy-iaoj)    .  hearings  on  this  proposal  that  resulted  vail. 

.trVJl  m^"«r.'  iQ«t.      '^  ^  P^oposed  to     in  exposure  of  the  economics  of  the  sit-         Mr   JAVTFS      Mr.  President,  wfll  the 

Birixe  oui    or  itf05  .  uation  that  were  so  favorable  to  reten-  Senator  yield? 


I  yield, 
the    Senator 
I  do  not 
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j4r.  HICKENLOOPER. 
14r.    JAVrrS.     I    think    _ 

gbould  check  on  that  matter. ..„ 

li»vc  precise  information,  but  I  under 
gtgnd  the  decision  represents  quite  u 
^evaluation  by  Secretary  Dillon  of  all 
these  moves.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  may  find  his  trouble  has  been 
alleviated. 

j4r.  COTTON.  I  would  like  to  do 
some  checking,  but  I  find  when  some  of 
ui  check  we  do  not  have  the  courtesy 
of  notification  unless  we  happen  to  be 
t,ggking  in  the  sunshine  of  the  mighty 
SUtes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield  brief- 
ly to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  know  anything 
about  the  situation  with  respect  to  the 
regional  office  In  Omaha? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  know.  I  un- 
derstand the  Secretary  has  reevaluated 
the  whole  reorganization  plan.  Indi- 
vidual Senators  should  make  their  own 
Inquiries.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that 
the  reevaluation  is  rather  widespread, 
and  does  not  affect  only  New  York. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wish  to  Inform  the 
Senator  that  I  called  the  Secretary's 
office  and  talked  with  Mr.  Turpin.  I 
asked  him  that  question.  He  said  he 
did  not  know  and  would  call  me  back. 
A  few  minutes  later  he  called  back  and 
said  the  Secretary  was  handling  it  him- 
self, and  he  had  gone  off  to  New  York 
or  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  he  himself 
would  know  by  now. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  This  happened 
within  20  minutes.  I  was  hoping  that 
some  Senators  who  have  pipelines  to 
these  mysterious  places  would  inform 
me. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  that  the  Senator  went 
to  the  wrong  channel.  He  should  have 
called  the  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  to  find  out 

Mr.  CURTIS.     The  question  of  region- 
al offices  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice is  rather  important.     When  the  tax 
scandals    in    the    previous    Democratic 
administration    occurred,    one    of    the 
problems  was  that  there  was  no  control 
over  the  district   offices;    if   there   was 
laxity  or   incompetence    or    dishonesty 
in  a  particular  place,  it  was  not  reached 
by   Washington.      Seventeen    regional 
offices  were  established.     They  became 
unwieldy.     After   trial    and   error,    the 
number  was  reduced  to  nine.     Two  or 
three  years  ago  the  firm  of  McKenzle, 
one  of  the  best  business  management 
organizations,  studied  the  question      It 
made  a  report  that  the  number  should 
be  continued  at  nine,  with  no  change. 

When  the  present  administration 
came  into  office,  it  had  the  Smith  Com- 
mission-Mr. Smith  was  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue- 
make  a  study  to  recommend  certain 
cnanges.  The  commission  made  a  study 
out  did  not  mention  Omaha.  When  the 
announcement  was  made,  so  did  Omaha 
out  I  cannot  find  out  anything  about  it 
flow. 

Mr.     HICKENLOOPER.     Mr.     Presl- 
aent.  my  time  is  running  down. 
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Mr.  KEATINO.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
give  him  only  another  half -minute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  They  are  willing  to 
take  our  taxes,  but  not  to  give  us  the 
courtesy  of  information  which  is  given 
to  other  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  think  the 
occasion    should    pass — and    I    do    not 

think  my  colleague  would  want  it  to 

without  expressing  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  for  propounding 
some  questions  on  our  behalf  which 
were  helpful  in  bringing  about  this 
result. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  think  it  had 
anything  to  do  with  It.  I  think  it  goes 
Into  the  hopper  and  they  count  the 
votes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  a  very  delightful  discussion 
and  I  know  it  is  of  interest  to  Members 
of  the  Senate,  but  I  have  only  a  half 
hour  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  This  discussion  has  as 
much  to  do  with  the  result  as  a  discus- 
sion of  the  amendment  will,  because  it 
will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
means  the  result  will  be  the  same 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  10  seconds? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  congratulate 
the  Senators  from  New  York  for  being 
so  influential  as  to  prevent  a  justifiable 
move  to  Boston. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President 
I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel]. 
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All  Americans  today  salute  Major 
Cooper  and  the  dedicated  team  that  has 
provided  maturity  and  sophistication  to 
America's  man-in-space  program. 

In  turn,  we  are  deeply  proud,  also,  of 
the  men  and  women  at  General  Dynam- 
ics and  North  American  Aviation  who 
have  provided  the  support  and  thrust  for 
Faith  7. 


FAITH  7"  ALL  AMERICAN  ACHIEVE- 
MENT 
Mr  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  Faith  7 
swings  overhead  toward  its  22-orbit  goal 
all  systems  go. 

Only  one  courageous  young  man,  Maj. 
L.  Gordon  Cooper,  is  in  the  Mercury 
spacecraft,  but  the  hearts  and  prayers 
of  all  Americans  ride  with  him. 

For  the  flight  of  Faith  7  is  truly  an 
all-American  adventure.  The  work  and 
faith  that  put  Major  Cooper  into  orbit 
is  shared  proudly  by  Americans  from  all 
of  our  50  States. 

The  physical  power  to  attain  a  speed 
and  altitude  for  22  and  even  more  orbits 
for  Fazf^i  7  has  been  available  from  the 
roaring  engines  of  the  Atlas  space  launch 
vehicle.  Major  Cooper's  orbit,  indeed, 
has  been  so  flawless  that  he  could  go  on, 
I  am  told,  for  more  than  90  journeys 
around  the  earth. 

As  Major  Ccx)per  orbits  above  us.  it 
seems  like  much,  much  longer  than  little 
more  than  a  mere  year  ago  that  the 
achievement  of  just  three  orbits  with  the 
Mercury-Atlas  system  seemed  a  touch- 
and-go  matter. 

Nowhere  In  our  Nation  are  Americans 
any  prouder  of  the  flight  of  Faith  7  than 
in  California.  For  the  Atlas  is  a  product 
in  the  main,  of  my  State— the  product  of 
more  than  15  years  of  sweat  and  strain 
at  General  E>ynamics  ^Astronautics.  Its 
powerful  Rocketdyne  engines  were  built 
by  North  American  Aviation,  also  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 


SENATOR  DODD'S  CHAIRMANSHIP 
OF  THE  SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
TO  INVESTIGATE  JUVENILE  DE- 
LINQUENCY 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President  to- 
day I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  of 
praise  about  the  work  and  the  many  ac- 
complishments of  my  distinguished 
friend  and  coUeague  Senator  Thomas 
DoDD,  of  Connecticut.  During  his  career 
in  public  service  in  the  field  of  law  and 
m  politics,  Tom  Dodd  has  acquired  stat- 
ure as  a  jurist,  as  a  legislator,  and  as 
a  statesman. 

From  his  early  work  as  special  agent 
of  the  FBI,  as  assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  as  Execu- 
tive Trial  Counsel  at  the  Nuremburg 
Trials  of  Nazi  War  Criminals,  and  later 
as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  Judiciary  Committee  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  and  as  acting  chairman  of  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee.  Senator 
DoDD  has  worked  with  dedication  and 
with  deep  conviction,  both  for  the  im- 
provement of  internal  security  and  the 
external  defense  and  protection  of  the 
United  States. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  efforts  he  has 
put  forth  in  all  these  fields,  and  his  out- 
standing service  to  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut   have    earned    Tom    Dodd    an 
honored  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  most 
highly  respected  statesmen  of  our  times. 
However,  today  I  want  to  give  recogni- 
tion to  the  equally  important  work  he 
is  doing  in  serving  the  youth  of  this  coun- 
try as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee To  Investigate  Juvenile  De- 
linquency.    I  should  like  to  remark  on 
this  work  particularly  because  only  last 
Tuesday  Tom  Dodd  was  given  a  special 
award    for    his    outstanding   leadership 
from  one  of  the  great  youth  groups  in 
this  country,  the  Catholic  Youth  Orga- 
nization of  America. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  give 
added  recognition  to  the  work  Senator 
Dodd  has  done  for  the  welfare  of  the 
young  people  of  this  Nation,  over  and 
above  his  services  to  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, and  over  and  above  his  leader- 
ship in  other  phases  of  political  life  in 
the  national  and  international  sphere. 

Today  there  is  perhaps  no  graver  so- 
cial problem  with  which  we  must  deal 
than  the  menace  of  juvenile  delinquency 
and  youth  crime.  This  is  a  problem 
that  involves  many  complex  conditions; 
It  is  a  problem  that  with  increasing  fre- 
quency is  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
legislatures  for  control  and  solution. 
This  is  a  social  disease  that  has  per- 
meated every  segment  of  the  population 
and  every  geographic  area  in  the  United 
States.  And  it  is  a  problem  that  has 
challenged  the  best  scientific  minds  and 
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the  highest  governmental  levels  in  the 
Nation. 

ToK  DooD  accepted  this  challence 
when  he  took  over  the  chairmanahlp  of 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Suboonunlttee 
3  years  aco.  As  a  member  and  former 
chairman  of  that  committee.  I  have  fol- 
lowed closely  the  assiduous  program  and 
schedule  of  hearings,  investigations  and 
studies  that  Senator  Dooo  has  carried 
on  with  his  usual  persistence  and  un- 
relenting effort  to  get  at  the  truth,  to  get 
at  the  basis  of  the  issues  with  the  aim 
of  finding  a  reasonable  solution. 

The  entire  area  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  youthful  criminality  pre- 
sents a  picture  of  baffling  proportions 
It  requires  new  answers  to  age-old  ques- 
tions, questions  that  have  defied  at- 
tempts to  settle  them,  and  it  presents  a 
host  of  perplexing  social  conditions  that 
are  most  difficult  to  solve. 

Upon  assuming  the  chairmanship  of 
the  subcommittee.  Senator  Dodd  called 
together  judKes.  governmental  ofBcials 
and  correctional  experts  from  all  over 
the  country,  to  establish  the  role  the 
Federal  Government  should  play  in  the 


and  other  dangerous  drugs  by  young 
people  in  the  hixh  addiction  centers  in 
the  United  States.  He  haa  already  Intro- 
duced lagialation  to  control  the  distribu- 
tion and  BiaDufacture  of  these  drugs, 
and  to  curtail  the  inJQux  of  narcotics 
and  other  drugs  into  this  country  from 
abroad.  He  was  the  first  figure  of  na- 
tional recognition  to  support  a  new  ex- 
periment in  the  treatment  of  narcotics 
addiction  called  the  Synanon  Founda- 
tion. Today  Synanon.  formerly  op- 
pressed and  mistrusted  by  State  author- 


Maff  ^ 

be  the  most  hopeful,  the  most  rM»*rf. 
and  not  as  they  are  in  many  tCul      ' 
a  prelude  to  empty  Uvea,  to  w^jj'' 
tered  dreams,  to  tragedy,  to  crlJL.^ 
to   years    sf>€nt   on   penitentiaxS' ^ 

These  then  are  some  of  the  n»»Ai- 
that  Tom  Dodd  has  attempted  toS 

m  his  work  as  a  legislator     Thcj* 
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yon  to  me. 


problems    far    removed    from  mto. 
the  more  fortunate  members  oTouf  ^ 
ciety.     These  are  issues  that  hasTi^ 

lUes  and  the  public  alike,  has  established  we  spei^  la^  amoiiLs^f  li^L!*^ 
new  mstituuons  for  the  treatment  of  ad-  on  which  we  spend  time  and^*^ 
diets  in  San  Diego,  in  Nevada,  and  one     mor..,  ^fH«.  »»,;„  °  Coort  » 

in  the  Senator's  own  State  of  Connecti- 
cut. Here  as  in  other  activities.  Tom 
Dodd  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  influ- 
enced by  those  prejudiced  against  this 
Innovation  nor  was  he  affected  by  public 
outcries  or  pressures  from  any  source 
He  stood  Ills  ground  on  the  basis  of  his 
studies  and  his  findings  that  here  was 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  an  effective  way 

to  convert  some  of  the  unfortunate  vie-     ,^,w,  ».  #    i.  —  ^w- 

tims  of  the  narcotic  drugs  to  a  construe-  ^^^'  ^  T^  ^"^^^  ^'  ^^  general  pt^fr 
Uve   way  of  life.  t°      ^    '       T   "^   '"^'^  "*"***»  ^^ 

prevention  and  control  of  crime  In  the     ^  ^^^i^fj^/ ^ff^^  years  Senator  DoM  ^t'bl^'^on 'Se^iSSl  "Se;  haJetJ  "^ 

w:>tf«r,     Tn^^co  H^oHr^re  ^^A  fr.  ^^^.^^^i^^     ^as  aicrtcd  the  NaUon  to  the  mushroom-  t^^J^  „il  jf  f™^  ^      !5  ^  » 

ing    traffic    in    mail-order    weapons    to  P^h.!?\    T  u'r^S'     ^°*^   ^^*»  "* 

juvenUes  and  young  adult  criminals.    He  ^^^J^^^  ^  ^*^^P  "^'^™-  ™>'  ^^  rmrt 


many  other  ways. 

The  work  that  must  be  done  to  miiii» 
delinquency  Is  difficult  and  often  S? 
less  It  IS  work  bogged  down  by  t^. 
versies  and  pressures.  It  ta  worTttrt 
seems  to  affect  only  a  relatively 
segment  of  the  American  peopte.  a 
portion  of  the  youth — the  ponioo  ■» 
call  hoodlums  and  Juvenile  gaacsten 

These  are  youths  who  have  no  »«. 


Nation.  These  hesu-ings  led  to  legislative 
proposals  of  far-reaching  scope  and  sig- 
nificance. Senator  Dodd  was  one  of  the 
Senate's  leading  advocates  for  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  to  assist  States,  lo- 
calities, and  nonprofit  organizations  In 
training  delinquency  control  personnel 
and  in  setting  up  demonstration  proj- 
ects testing  new  methods  of  delinquency 
prevention.  This  bill  was  signed  into 
law  by  the  President  in  the  summer  of 
1961.  Today  some  16  localities  through- 
out the  country  are  engaged  in  federally 
supported  research  designed  to  help  solve 
youth  crime  in  many  towns,  suburbs,  and 
city  areas  blighted  by  lawlessness  and 
criminality. 

Since  I  became  a  member  of  this  sub- 
committee in  1953.  there  has  been  one 
question  constantly  asked  by  teachers. 
by  parents  and  by  private  citizens  all 
over  the  land.  The  question  I  refer  to 
is,  "What  effect  does  the  modem  mass 
medium  of  television  l^ave  on  the  grow- 
ing delinquency  rates?'  Indeed,  this  is 
a  question  to  which  no  definite  answers 
are  available  even  from  the  most  out- 
standing scientists  in  the  land. 

It  is  a  problem  often  brushed  aside  and 
evaded  because  of  its  controversial  qual- 
ities. 

And  yet,  one  of  the  first  things  Sena- 
tor DooD  did  was  to  order  a  thorough 
study  of  this  issue.  He  has  held  numer- 
ous healings,  and  interrogated  scores  of 
witnesses.  If  he  has  not  gotten  the  final 
answers  he  has  at  any  rate  gotten  the 
best  answers,  based  on  the  best  informa- 
tion that  is  available  today.  And  he  is 
prepared  to  take  whatever  further  steps 
will  appear  necessary  to  rid  the  Nation's 
television  screens  of  excessive  violence 
and  crime,  which  many  experts  tell  us 
causes  certain  juveniles  to  commit  anti- 
social behavior. 

Another  problem  involving  deep  con- 
troversy between  Government  authorities 
and  experts  in  various  scientific  fields  is 
the  handling  of  narcotic  addicts.  Sena- 
tor Dodo's  committee  has  conducted 
hearings  concerning  the  use  of  narcotics 


has  exposed  this  traffic  in  Los  Anueles. 
Pittsburgh,  and  New  York.  His  most 
startling  findings,  however,  were  right 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  where  as 
high  as  80  percent  of  the  recipients  of 
guns  in  high  crime  areas  were  persons 
with  long  criminal  records.  His  disclo- 
sures have  resulted  in  temporarily  stop- 
ping this  practice  and  he  is  presently 
working  on  Federal  legislation  to  perma- 
nentb'  put  an  end  to  the  indiscriminate 
sale  of  lethal  weapons  to  juveniles  and 
felons. 

Again  in  March  of  1961.  Tom  Dodd 
alerted  tlie  NaUon  to  the  dangerous  con- 
ditions inflaming  the  crime  and  delin- 
quency problem  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Senator  Dooo  pointed  to  the 
defective  conditions  in  this  city's  schools. 
to  the  lack  of  personnel  In  other  insti- 
tutions, to  the  lack  of  oi)portunities  for 
education  and  employment  suffered  by 
many  of  the  citizens  of  Washington,  and 
to  the  problems  of  racial  prejudice  and 
discrimination  which  have  led  to  in- 
creased crime  and  even  wide  scale  riot- 
ing such  as  we  saw  last  Thanksgiving 
Day  in  the  football  stadium  here  in 
Washington.  To  avert  greater  unrest 
and  to  correct  the  inequities  to  which 
many  Washingtonians  ai-e  subjected,  the 
Senator  introduced  earlier  this  year  a 
bill  proposing  a  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Commission  for  the  Disti-ict  of  Col- 
umbia. And  to  insure  that  young  people 
in  all  American  cities  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  enter  constructive  work  lives,  he 
cosponsored  a  bill  to  establish  a  Youth 
Conservation  Corps,  and  youth  employ- 
ment programs  for  the  entire  Nation. 

Under  Tom  Dodd's  chairmanship,  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee  has 
studied  the  evil  effects  of  discrimination, 
of  unemployment,  of  poverty  and  neglect 
that  drive  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  boys  and  girls  to  drop  out  of 
school,  to  commit  crime,  and  to  suffer 
failure  during  the  most  crucial  years  of 
their  lives.    These  are  years  that  should 


but  because  it  is  the  right  thlnt  to  4t 
because  he  knov^'s  that  it  is  work  for  tht 
benefit  of  the  entire  country,  for  hlio«c 
SUte  and  for  others.  He  know  it  t 
work  that  will  ultimately  benefit  bolh tie 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  criminal  and  Uk 
law  abiding,  the  delinquent  and  the  non- 
delinquent. 

Only  last  week  Tom  Dodd  was  ever, 
the  first  John  Augustus  Award  for  ds- 
Unguished  service  In  the  field  of  enmt 
and  delinquency  control  and  prevenbir. 
by  the  Mas-sachusetts  ProbatiOD  Atm- 
ciation. 

Today  I  am  happy  to  see  that  ttr 
Catholic  Youth  Organization  ha«  tk- 
ognized  the  dedication  and  the  scmcf 
that  Senator  Dodd  is  performing  for  tlv 
young  people  of  this  Nation.  I  iramt  to 
bring  this  occasion  to  the  attentta  o! 
the  other  Members  of  this  legiMi^ 
body,  to  the  public  at  large,  and  I  vu*. 
to  see  it  reflected  in  the  CoiKnsiion: 
Record. 

In  conclu.sion.  Mr.  President,  I  li 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  Into  tbc 
Record  the  two  speeches  made  by  Saa- 
tor  Dodd  on  the  occasions  I  have  Joit  re- 
ferral to.  This  text  amply  portiayi  Bk 
vast  knowledge  and  insight  of  thechiii- 
man  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  To  Id 
vestigate  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Into  m 
only  the  problems  of  our  wayward  yooK- 
sters.  but  of  those  who  are  trying  to  fc 
good  citizens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  spefclie 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RroB 
as  follows : 
CoRREcmoN  or  Criminal  Ornrmzts:  An  Mr 

AND  A  SCTfSCT — A  TsiBtmC  TO  JOHll  AWW- 
THS  AND  OTHEm  PSOBATION  OmCOl  W 
TOOAT 

( By  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Dcmocnt.  o.' 
Connecticut) 
Mr  Chairman,  ladlea  and  gentltmen.  i' 
the  outjct  or  my  remu-lu.  I  woDld  tUi  to 
tAke  a  moment  to  pay  my  raspecta  to  »1 
gotxl  friend,  Judge  John  J.  Connelly.  B( 
has  been  an  outsl&u<linf  lea<ier  io  till*  t*^ 
an  excellent  Judge  and  a  source  of  ln»pir» 


tlon  to  mc  Over  the  years  his  advice  and 
50un*el  have  been  Invaluable  In  my  work 
,rtth  the  Juvenile  I>ellnquency  Subcom- 
mittee. I  want  to  pubUcly  thank  him  fCM- 
nisklng  my  work  a  little  easier  and  a  great 
deal  more  meanlngfiU. 

Next.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  John  Augus- 
tus, the  "father  of  probation."  who  has 
brought  all  of  us  together  on  this  occaaion. 
Augustus  was  responsible  for  the  enactment 
of  the  first  probation  law  In  the  world  85 
yean  ago,  right  here  In  Massachusetts.  It 
vai  fitting  and  proper  that  this  practice  orig- 
inated In  the  city  where  freedom,  human 
righU  and  dignity  are  cherished  so  dearly — 
Boston. 

This  Inspiration  of  John  Augustus  was 
t  new.  humane,  yet  at  the  same  time,  scien- 
tific method  of  dealing  with  the  offender. 
This  inspiration  pointed  the  way  for  the 
entire  United  States  His  idea  spread  ^to  the 
other  New  England  States,  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  and  finally  to  the  civilized  countries 
of  the  world 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  tonight  to  all 
the  men  and  women  In  the  probation  serv- 
ice who  have  followed  In  his  footsteps,  who 
have  added  to  the  art  and  science  of  cor- 
rectional practice,  and  who  are  bringing 
joclety  closer  to  the  solution  of  the  menace 
of  crime  and  delinquency. 

They  are  a  far  cry  from  those  who  handled 
the  offender  In  our  early  history.  This  was 
a  time  permeated  with  senseless  brutality. 
We  have  experienced  such  savage  societal 
revenge  as  flogging,  mutilation,  branding, 
and  the  stock  and  pillory. 

Men  were  put  to  death  for  stealing  a  piece 
of  bread,  or  for  picking  another's  pockets, 
but  even  this  drastic  punishment  for  minor 
offenses  did  not  deter  others  from  breaking 
the  law. 

Another  dark  chapter  in  the  history  of 
penology  saw  prison  ships  lug  men  and 
women,  and  even  children,  across  the  ocean 
to  distant  lands,  to  colonies  and  to  new 
continents  far  away  from  the  so-called 
civilized  world.  This  was  also  a  futile  solu- 
Uon  to  the  crime  problem. 

Our  first  prisons  In  this  country  were 
built  150  years  ago.  and  later  our  first  re- 
formatories. They  became  the  public  sym- 
bol of  the  acceptable  manner  In  which  to 
handle  offenders  Yet.  penologists  prison 
administrators  and  even  Judges  consider  this 
institution  to  be  a  long-since  demonstrated 
failure. 

Today  we  have  Jails  and  prisons,  reforma- 
tories and  houses  of  correction,  but  not  all 
offenders  are  sent  there.    There  Is  one  major 
difference.     Beginning  with  John   Augustus 
m  1841  a  new  correctional  philosophy  was 
born.     It  was  based   on   the  discovery  that 
penltenuaries  did  not  make  criminals  into 
noncrlmlnals.  and  that  housM  of  correction 
m  not  correct.    We  were  finding  out  at  long 
last  that  some  men  could  be  better  corrected 
UtoSSer."""™     ^^^'     °"'     °'     institutions 
John  Augustus  took  one  of  the  first  cru- 
IhL'K^^K*"    "^«lero   correctional    practice 
when  he  began  to  ball  out  offenders  before 
t?nn  ^    ""  Criminal  Court.     Today  proba- 
Uon   U   an   established   procedure,  "both   on 
the  SUte  and  on  the  P«ederal  level.    We  mav 
«ume  that   John   Augustus  did   nTt^ol 
Soev     "h     P^y^J^'^tnr.     psychology,     and 
Tm^L.  ^'^  P'-^'^^ced  probation  aci>rdlng 

Vot  t^n   '»,,'*'*"'*  ^"'^  """^  understand! 
ing  of  the  problems  of  human  beings 

Today  we  know  that  there  Is  a  scientific 
oTer*   of^l,''™''"*'"    °^    probation.      The 

M^work.    And  these  trained  professional 
P«Jle    are    responsible,     as     some     Federal 

«w^l  termination  of  probation 

new  LT?    ^'"'^    ''°™''°    °'    ^b«   probation 
ttd  m  "^  '^  valuable  Job  both  materially 

"I  more  important,  morally.     The  officers 
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are  saving  thousands  of  offenders  from  an 
unnecessary  oonflnement  in  the  correcUonal 
InstltuUons  which  even  today  rarely  correct 
and  they  are  returning  former  criminal' 
offenders  to  productlTe  Uvea  in  the  commu- 
nity. This  is  a  moneysavlng  device;  It  Is 
sound  correctional  procedure,  and  most  Im- 
portant. It  U  the  most  humanitarian 
approach  ever  devised  for  handling  the 
offender. 

I  have  heard  of  many  cases  where,  because 
we  have  the  practice  of  probation,  a  young 
nrian  was  allowed  to  go  to  college  rather 
than  spending  one  or  more  of  the  crucially 
important  years  of  his  young  life  in  a  penal 
Institution. 

I  have  known  of  a  case  where  a  young  man 
after  a  single  offense  was  allowed  to  establish 
a  family  and  obtain  constructive  employment 
under  probation  supervision. 

I  know  of  a  case  where  a  young  man  who 
received  probation  before  conviction  5  years 
ago  is.  this  year,  graduating  from  college  and 
looking  forward  to  service  as  an  officer  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

I  have  heard  of  many  such  successful 
examples  where  both  the  societv  and  the 
individual  offender  have  benefited  from  the 
correctional  practice  begun  by  John  Augus- 
tus over  a  century  ago. 

The  same  studies  I  referred  to  above  note 
that  relapses  among  parolees  or  those  who 
have  been  confined  In  correctional  Institu- 
tions are  considerably  higher  than  the 
relapses  into  crime  among  those  released  on 
probation  before  confinement 

-These  .studies  Indicate  that  we  are  on  the 
right    road     going    in    the    right    direction. 
These  are  Indications  that  the  trained  men 
and   women   In   the  probation  aervlce  have 
done  a  good  ioh.  that  they  have  worked  with 
f^?^}        f°**  courage.     I  might  add  that 
for  this  outstanding  service  to  society  thev 
have  not  always  received  the  recognition  and 
the  acknowledgement  they  certainly  deserve 
The  probation  officer  must  possess  some  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  psychiatrist,  the  pfv- 
chologlst,    the    sociologist    and     the    social 
worker.      He   must   have   the   patience   of   a 
Judge    and  the  skills  of  a  policeman.    He  Is 
like   his   physician    counterpart,   on    call    24 
hours  a  day  and  he  likewise  feels  the  anguish 
when  a   patient  relapses.     He  must  be  part 

rllir-  ^^'^  P'*""**^  ^y^'  ^"^  Pa^-t  public 
relations  expert.  He  must  be  all  of  these 
things  and  more  for  about  $5,700  a  year 

And  when  one  of  his  probationers  com- 
mits a  crime,  he  must  bear  the  brunt  of 
public  wrath. 

I  believe  this  Is  because  we  have  not  edu- 

««  tI.  1  P"*'i*''  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  °'  probation 
as  John  Augustus  realized  them  many  years 
ago.    These  facts  are: 

Probation,  given  the  trained  personnel 
and  facilities,  Is  the  most  outstanding  tool 
ever   developed   for  rehabilitating  offenders 

Probation  saves  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments  millions  of  dollars  a  year  which 
would  otherwise  be  spent  on  prisons 

Probation  prevents  tens  of  thousands  of 
first  offenders  and  promising  nonserlous 
offenders  from  being  exposed  to  training 
schools,  penitentiaries  and  reformatories 
which  in  all  probability  would  have  lost 
them  to  society  forever. 

ti  .^°,*'h"°.°'  ^""^  '^*'^"  ^°y  ot^"  correc- 
tlona  device,  has  completely  thrown  off  the 
mantle  of  "punitive  retribution"  and  stands 
as  a  monument  to  man's  finest  human 
instincts. 

Aside  from  what  I  have  Just  said,  how- 
ever, I  must  confess  that  probation  has  not 
been  developed  to  Its  full  potential.  How- 
ever effecUve  probation  may  be.  It  Is  only 
one  part  of  the  whole  correctional  system 
It  depends  primarily  on  three  conditions-  (1)' 
The  selection  process;  (2)  the  training 
knowledge,  and  experience  of  the  officer;  and 
(3)  the  size  of  the  caseload  an  officer  is  ex- 
pected to  handle. 

We  still  lack  precise  knowledge  regarding 
the  phenomenon  of  crime.     But  more  than 
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toat.  we  have  failed  to  transfer  what  knowl- 
edge we  do  have  into  pracUcal  appUcatlon. 
We  have  failed  to  give  to  the  men  and  women 
m  the  probauon  service  the  psychological 
tooU  and  the  practical  equipment  they  need 
T^rj;^^*.*^^  "*  °'  probation  counseling. 
The  probation  staffs  In  90  percent  of  th^ 

^^^on„fJ°^?°.°  departments  have  either 
Inadequate  training  or  no  tralnlne  at  aii 
In  addition,  they  are  given  excessively  large 
fffo  rj^;  '■^^81'^K  f'-oni  60  to  160  individuals 
se  ected  In  a  relatively  unscientific  hlt-or- 
mlss  manner. 

Above  and  beyond  these  conditions,  pro- 
bation often  depends  on  the  policies  and 
beliefs  and.  I  might  add.  the  whims  of  Judges 
on  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  on  the 

fnoi"?."'  u^^  "^'"'"^^  1^^«-  This  means 
that  the  shortcomings  in  the  entire  cor- 
rectional field  affect  any  one  of  Its  parts 

John  Augustus  understood  that  all  crlml- 
?^}^  ^%  'iw'  ^'i^erently  bad.  He  knew  that 
rorae  of  them  are  weak,  unfortunate,  and 
disposed  to  returning  to  society  as  law-abld- 
n?f  hi  .  r^  without  the  crushing  experience 

that  by  giving  them  a  place  to  stay,  a  Job 
and  some  moral  support,  they  can  often  be 
kept   from   further  criminal   behavior      We 

arTuT^ri^fh?  ?^'  "'"''  "*^^'  ^  conditions 
^r^il  .^^™  ^"  predeterminable  ways.  We 
are  beginning  to  acquire  Insights  Into  the 
niysterles  of  the  human  mind  and  we  know 

and  hate  of  the  world,  are  often  IgnoranS 
and  fear  of  the  environment. 

The    libraries    of    behavioral    sciences    are 
bulging  with  volumes  containing  studies  S 

of"!^  w:°?r''°1''  °'  ^"°^^^  motfvatioJi  and 
of  interactions  between  men.  What  we  now 
must  do  is  transfer  this  knowledge  t^  otJ 
correctional  and  rehabUltatlon  projams  iZ 

wIZT^l  ^PP"^^«°°  to  concrete  pro^i;i°. 
We  must  transmit  this  knowledge  In  some 
usable  form  to  100  percent  of  the  probation 

rShY%i°  ?'  '^"^  ^"°««  the'^countr? 
rather  than  to  Just  10  percent 

I  believe  that  this  Is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant  steps  we  must  take  to  carrv  the  cor 

17ZZ'  ^''^  '°^"^^-    "^^  sociI7scienti2 
of  today  possess  knowledge  regarding  human 
behavior.  Which  was  unavailable  at  the  t^? 
of  John  Augustus,  and  yet  our  correctional 
practice,  with   but  few  exceptloSTal   no 
progressed  In  kind.    We  have,  thui  fa7  pJt 

h«J.^''°'''^l^*  ^  "^""^^  '°  °°ly  a  limited 'way 
because  we  have  had  no  nationwide  prograii' 
that  could  muster  the  money  and  the  Ulent 

to   uO  so. 

fJfL  t^^"'^'^'  °°'y  one-half  of  the  coun- 
^«L  *J^^''°"''*''y  "^^^^^K  ^'i^^  delinquents 
have  the  barest  kind  of  probation  services; 

7iSv.^.^°,''^T^.'-^^^^^  estimated  need  of 
thp??  fi"^"*  ^"^^°"*  probation  officers, 
Ho!n  ^^i  """^y  2'^°0  probation  officers 
f.^"?l  Y}1^  children  alone,  with  an  addi- 
tional 3,400  handling  both  adults  and  Juve- 
niles; only  1  out  of  10  of  these  probation 
fZZ^  fl^  completed  any  type  of  training 
for  the  Job;  an  additional  4  out  of  10  do  not 

them  lnl,H?"'/"°°^'  background  to  make 
them  eligible  for  professional  training 

I  think  that  the  time  has  come  to  create- 
nationally— the  type  of  competent  probation 
services  that  exist  In  only  lo  percent  of  our 
jurisdictions.  I  believe  that  the  organiza- 
tions active  in  the  field  of  corrections,  in  pro- 
bation and  psychiatry,  must  work  out  the 
plans  to  accomplish  this  task.  I  think  the 
State  and  local  governments  should  help  too 

f.n'!,^.*^^''}^^  ^^'^^"^  Government  can  also 
lend  its  hand. 

As  a  member  and  later  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juve- 
nile Delinquency,  I  have  supported  every  at- 
tempt to  attack  the  problems  of  crime  and 
delinquency  on  a  broad  level  with  the  full 
support  of  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
emments.  Almost  every  year  during  the 
course  of  the  committee's  lnvestl|atlve 
activities  we  have  reemphaslzed  the  need  for 
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May  u 

pyderal  support  of  broad  programs  to  con-  And    Anally,    It    Is    Important    to    elevate      due    In    part    to    our    failure     . 

trol  and  prevent  crime  and  d.llnquency.  to      the    entire    correcUonal    field    to    a    higher      threats  that  no  generation  of  A„«°   "«»^ 

test  experimental  methods  of  handling  crime      professional  standing,  to  higher  saJarles.  to      ever  before  faced-the  thW  «r2!"*»>«  ^ 


problems  and  to  design  training  programs  to  wider  recognition,  to  better  training,  and  destruction  of  cur  socletTfroi,^!.?***! 
give  this  Held  the  professional  personnel  that  to  all  the  benefits  and  Incentives  that  draw  subjugation  and  the  threat  nJ  I?5*»»*» 
are  so  vitally  needed  If  we  are  to  transfer     men   and  women   Into  orofesslonal  work  In      of  all  life  from  nuclear  annlhllatto^*'*** 

It  Is  an  age  when  millions  of  ^^- 


h€ 


our  theories  Into  practice.  If  we  are  to  make 
the  art  of  correction  aclentlflc  and  give  the 
science  of  correction  practical  appllcajjinty 

Year  after  year,  I  have,  along  with  other 
members  of  the  subconunlttee.  Introduced 
legislation  requesting  that  Federal  moneys 
be  given  to  States,  localities  and  nonprofit 
organizations  for  demonstration  projects 
and  for  training  programs.  These  proposals 
were  passed  Into  law  In  19«J1.  Today  such 
programs  are  developed  In  some  16  major 
American  cities  and  from  each  of  these  we 
can  expect  to  draw  Insights  and  new  expe- 
riences as  to  how  our  knowledge  can  beet 
be  used  to  solve  crime  and  delinquency  In 
the  streets  and  In  the  back  alleys  of  many 
more  towns  and  cities  across  the  Nation. 

But  this  Is  only  a  drop  In  the  bucket,  a 
tiny  beginning.  I  believe  we  need  more, 
much  more,  of  this  sort  of  activity  In  every 
phase  of  correctional  work.     We  need  It  to 

solve  adult  crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency.  _____ 

We  need  It  in  probation,  in  parole.  In  InsU-      have  tried  to  carry  on.   '        ^ 
tutlonal  treatment.  In  the  psychiatric  han-  The  principal  architects  of  > 

dllng  of  offenders,  and  In  the  various  other 


men   and  women   Into  professional  work  In 
other  areas. 

I  am  proud  to  have  thU  opportunity  to      from  minority  groups  are  tonnen^w?''* 
with   men  and   women  who  are  working      terrible     contrast     between    the    vtainl  '*'* 

equality     and    opportunity    which    iT*   "^ 


actively  In  this  field,  who  are  in  the  fore- 
front of  this  struggle  to  rehabilitate  WTong- 
doers  and  salvage  human  lives.  Thank  you 
for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  be  with 
you  today. 

RcMAKKS  or  Senato«  Thomas  J  Dodd  at  thx 
Catholic  Youth  Organization  Annual 
AwA«D-or-CHAMPioN3  Dinner.  M-atflower 
HoTTL.  Washington,  D.C.  Mat   14.  1963 


birthright,  and  the  ordeal'of  in'^n-!!j** 

discrimination  which  U  their  nnun  ^  **" 

I  would  like  at  this  moment  to  t»/tw»^ 

to  Archbishop  Patrick  O-Boyle  foruj.^ 

nlflcent  statement  he  made  last  we^wl" 

the  Washington  Urban  League,  in  wbw!^ 

pointed    out   both    the   moral    resp^SJJ! 

that   must   be  shouldered   and  theo»^ 

steps  that  must  be  undertaken  tf  «^^'** 

I  am  deeply  and  sincerely  grateful  for  the      deal  with  this  terrible  blight  of  tJlscrlfflif  ^ 

opportunity    to    take    part    In    the    Catholic      "on  which  exists  here  In  Washington^" 

Youth  OrganlzaUon  annual  award-of-cham-  His  farslghted   call    to  action  ti  only  m. 

plons  dinner,  and  for  the  cltaUon  you  have      Ifitest  of  countless  benefits  that  haw  0^! 

given  me  tonight.     I  accept  it  In  the  spirit      ^o  this  area  through  the  leadership  of  tS 

that  It  is  not  so  much  a  personal  award  to      rt\xn   who   Is   not  only   a  great  moral  Im» 

builder  and  a  «««. 
past  by  the  Senate  Subcommltee  on  Juvenile  ^^^  *»  'well.  I  have  thought  many  ^Z 
Delinquency,  the  work  wfilsii^I  Inherited  and      that  every  man.  woman,  and  child  wbo  a*I 


me  as  a  recognition  of  the  work  begun  In  the      •*^"<^  churchman,  but  a  builder  and  a 


and   works   In   the   Washington   ai«a  ^  i. 

principal  architects  of  \our  efforts  to  debted  to  him  and  I  am  pleased  to  hawtKt! 

combat  Juvenile  delinquency  oh  the  Federal  opportunity  to  say  so  publicly, 

level  have  been  my  predecessors,  the  former  l^e    world    which    our   young  people  m 

chairman    of    this    committee.   Senator   Km-  entering  is  not  the  world  of  ease  and  huwi 

rt.v\KM.,  of  Tennessee,  and  the  late  Senator  »^d    good    times    that  some   people  ptcton 

Thomas  Uennings,  of  Mlsaourl.    Any  recognl-  But  If  we  are  passing  on  to  our  chOdno 

tlon  that  Is  paid  to  the  work  of  our  commit-  society  that  la  shot  with  ImperfeetloBg  hmi 

tee  in  large  measure  belongs  to  them.  dangers,    so.   too,   we  are   passing  on  a  trct 

In    recent    years,    when    thinking    of    our  society,   a  stx'lety  with  deep  rellgkna  niok 

young  people,  we  have  become  accustomed  *  society  that  has  come  cloeer  to  the  itmi  n 

tlon.  race  relations,  employment,  are  Issues      to  focusing  our  attention  on  the  15  percent  social   Justice  at  home  and  ethical  dwUv 

handled  in  terms  of  priorities,  according  to      that  can   be  called  delinquent.     It  is  right  abroad  than  any  that  ever  existed, 

which  problems,  which  deficiencies  are  con-      that  we  should  do  so,  for  this  figure  repre-  If  they  stand  on  the  threshold  of  dnlnt 

sldered  most  important.                                              senu  millions  of  young  boys  and  girls  who  tlon.  they  also  stand  on  the  threshold  o*tt 

are   somehow   being   lost,   to   themselves,   to  ....— -^.-- 


areas  of  treatment  that  may  become  much 
more  effective  if  properly  developed  and 
properly  supported. 

Every  civilization,  every  society.  Is  faced 
with  problems  of  many  kinds.  Every  society 
also  establishes  priorities — a  hierarchy,  a 
rank  order  of  problems,  with  which  it  deals. 
National    defense,    national    health,    educa- 


It  is  regrettable  that  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  adult  crime,  the  treatment  of  criminals 
and  offenders,  and  the  prevention  of  law 
breaking,  have  consistently  been  far  down 
the  line  among  the  problems  on  which  we 
spend  money,  for  which  we  train  personnel, 
and  to  the  solution  of  which  we  devote  time 
and  effort  In  still  other  ways. 

I  think  It  Is  time  that  our  people,  our 
legislators,  and  other  government  officials 
should  reappraise  their  approach  to  crime 
I  believe  we  should  give  the  solution  of 
this  menace  top  priority  because  I  believe 
we  as  a  society  are  strong  enough,  intel- 
ligent enough,  and  capable  enough  to  abol- 
ish most  crime  and  most  of  the  waste, 
human  misery,  and  tragedy  associated 
with    It. 

Today  as  we  pay  tribute  to  John  Augustus. 
one  of  the  great  pioneers  In  the  correctional 
field.  I  feel  It  Is  proper  to  reassess  both 
our  successes  and  coir  failures. 

On  the  one  hand  we  can  draw  satisfaction 
from  the  evidence  that  probation  is  a  grow- 
ing field,  and  yet.  oa  the  other  hand  we 
should  note  certain  further  developments 
that  the  public,  the  professional  organiza- 
tions, the  social  sciences,  and  the  govern- 
ment should  attempt  to  carry  through. 

First,  It  is  Important  to  take  new  steps 
to  draw  public  support  for  the  practice  ol 
probation.  It  Is  Important  to  show  the 
American  people  that  probation,  when  prop- 
erly used.  Is  a  sounder  protection  against 
future  crime  than  unnecessary  penal  con- 
finement. 

Second,  It  Is  Important  to  perfect  the 
science  of  probation  by  funneling  the 
studies,  experiments  and  knowledge  of  the 
scientists  In  colleges.  In  universities,  and 
in  other  institutions  conducting  research 
regarding  human  behavior,  into  the  hands 
of  the  practitioners. 

Tblrd.  it  is  Imperative  that  we  standard- 
ize and  perfect  the  training  of  probation 
officers  and  effectively  transfer  o\ir  scientific 
knowledge    into   practical    application. 


their  families,  and  to  society.  We  know  that 
a  Urge  measure  of  the  blame  for  this  rests 
upon  us,  upon  the  society  that  we  have  de- 
veloped, upon  what  we  have  done  wrong  and 
upon  what  we  have  failed  to  do  right. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  give  far  more  at- 
tention to  this  problem  of  delinquent  youth 
and  tiiat  we  should  devote  far  more  of  our 
resources  and  energies  to  the  solving  of  It 
tham  we  have  in  the  past. 

But  tonight  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  85  percent  of  our  young  peo- 
ple who  are.  quietly  and  without  fanfare, 
responding  to  greater  personal  and  national 
challenges  than  any  previous  generation  of 
Americans  has  faced. 

It  is  proper  to  say.  and  I  have  said  It  many 
times,  that  much  has  been  given  to  these 
young  Americans  and  that  much  is  rightly 
expected  of  them. 

In  material  things,  and  in  many  non- 
material  things,  such  as  freedom,  they  are 
the  most  fortunate  of  all  generations  that 
have  lived.  Yet.  In  the  realm  of  the  spirit. 
of  the  mind,  of  the  emotions,  they  have 
inherited  In  some  respects  the  most  dlfllcult 
of  all  ages,  the  most  mentally  demandlog. 
the  most  emotionally  frustrating,  and  the 
most   morally   challenging. 

And  we  have  111 -prepared  them  for  this 
In  many  respects. 

This  has  been  an  age  of  bad  example,  an 
age  of  glorification  of  the  shabby  and  the 
sordid. 

It  Ls  an  age  of  uprooted  values  and  of  con- 
cepts that  have  been  destroyed  but  not  re- 
placed. 

It  Is  an  age  In  which  parents  have  fostered 
self-indulgence  and  lack  of  discipline  In 
their  children,  only  to  have  thme  children 
suddenly  faced  with  a  world  of  business 
and  science  and  technology  which  demands 
a  more  rigorous  self -discipline  than  ever 
before. 

It  Is  an  age  of  all-pervasive  tension  which, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  has  deeply 
affected   our   young   people.     For   they  face, 


era  of  limlUess  progress,  of  scleoti&e  ad^nct 
of  material  abundance,  of  growing 
enment. 

Their  futiu^  la  still  In  their  own 

Though   the  failures  of  the  p<kst  may  te»( 
prejudiced  that  future,  it  has  not  bsao  kit 

The  young  people  of  America  htft  It  fc 
their  power  to  successfully  respond  to  tbe 
challenges  of  the  future.  And  I  think  vt 
can  fairly  say  that  the  85  percent  that  I  hsn 
been  talking  about  Is  responding  to  that 
demands. 

As  every  parent  knows,  they  an  fscJng  tf 
to  an  academic  grind  that  has  never  b««n 
been  demanded  of  the  broad  base  ot  oar 
youth.  They  are  staying  In  school  lOBftr 
studying  harder,  maatertng  more  dlScri: 
subjects  than  we  had  to  as  young  atm  10 
or  30  years  ago.  They  are  satisfying  wn 
rigorous  professional  demands  than  w 
asked  of  my  generation.  I  am  frank  totsL 
you  that  I  would  not  look  forward  to  tbut- 
ing  law  sciiool  or  medical  school  or  englne*- 
Ing  school  today. 

They  are  meeting  more  rigorous  staadsrti 
of  employment,  more  searching  demaods  0! 
technology  than  ever  before. 

Work  today  is  mora  oomplicated.  mart  ex- 
acting, more  competitive,  more  mentsilT 
challenging  to  the  individual  than  ever  kt^ 
fore,  and  our  young  people  are  meeting  ibm 
challenges.  They  are  doing  the  work  0; 
America  better  than  It  has  ever  been  doof 
before.  And  they  are  answering  the  call  fc: 
duty  which  their  country  makes  upon  th«E 
in  a  rem.trkable  manner. 

Almost  3  minion  young  Americans,  t^ 
Rreat  majority  of  them  volunteers,  are  sttUi 
liour  serving  our  country  around  the  giobt. 
They  are  on  duty  In  the  barren  Arctic  wsstts. 
manning  our  warning  systems  against  ensaj 
attack;  they  are  on  lonely  atolls  and  fc(fo(- 
ten  islands  along  the  thousands  of  mlk*  of 
our  vast  Atlantic  and  Pacific  missile  rsiifci 
they  are  in  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam,  sninsMly 
giving  their  lives  Ln  an  undeclared  wu  io 
defense  of  human  freedom,  thousands  of 
miles  from  home.    At  almost  every  cenut  oi 


4nd    Uoubie    In    the    world,    young 
are  there,  manfully  doing   their 


^^fgi  and    uoubie 

T7,\a  oar  behalf. 

'V'remSber   the    controversy    that 
LX  wtabllshraent  of  the  Peace  Corpa  a 
jSplTof  years  ago     Borne  oeople  said  that 
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period  and  make  the  extension  for  1 
year.  It  is  a  question  whether  we  wish 
to  extend  the  program  for  2  more  years, 
1964  and  1965,  or  to  extend  it  f(»-  only  1 
year.  Heretofore  it  had  been  extoided 
for  1  year.    Various  groups  throu«bout 


^  „.VoDle  would  never  volunteer  for  lor  1  year,  various  groups  uirvugiwui 
'*!I^^  work  and  If  they  did  they  the  country  favor  stich  an  extoision.  I 
'  '^^'^''-  ■■■■  caU  attenUon  to  the  fact  that  among 


'^'^too'l^t  to  endure  the  living  conditions 


TlrtmlUve   people    In    undeveloped    areas 

V  riere  too  frivolous  to  do  the  Job,  said 

»    they  were  too  spoiled,  too  Immature. 

•^  would   get   sick,   they   would  do  more 

^  than  good,  and  the  whole  thing  would 

.ad  up  in  »  °**"*- 

WelL  these  people  who  sold  our  young  peo- 
pl/ short  have   been   proved   wTong    on    all 

*^CT  have  volunteered,  and  In  greater 
nmbers  than  can  be  accommodated ;  they 
^  lived  and  worked  oonstructlvely  and 
SrtcUvely  under  the  most  dlfllcult  of  clr- 
"^nces;  they  did  not  get  sick  and  come 
i^  Everywhere  our  Peace  Corps  volun- 
^^have  gone  they  have  made  such  an 
^resslon  that  our  Oovemment  has  re- 
pfiwl  requests  to  send  two  and  three  times 

"our  young  people  have  a  long  tradition  of 
mialonary  work  In  back  of  them,  which  has 
not  been  In  vain. 

We  can  be  proud  of  all  of  them  and  In 
this  conMCtion  I  would  like  to  read  to  you 
a  brief  atstemeut  made  before  our  committee 
bv  Uigr  Joseph  E.  Schleder.  former  director 
0/ the  Catholic  Youth  Organization: 

-While  I  wn  conscious  of  the  extent  of 
crime  among  juveniles,  still  I  wish  to  make 
tae  unqualified  statement  before  this  sub- 
committee that  after  giving  my  whole  life 
in  UM  work  of  youth.  I  feel  that  our  present 
rootto,  considering  the  society  in  which  they 
Uyt  and  the  temptations  to  which  they  are 
subjected.  Is  the  finest  group  of  youths  this 
country  has  ever  known. - 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  great  majority 
of  our  young  people  are  responding  as  well 
u  they  are  Is  the  work  of  the  Catholic  Youth 
Organization. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  7  million 
boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  the  CYO  across 
the  Nation.  These  young  people  are  not  Idly 
drifting  along  without  values  and  without 
(toals.  They  know  the  purpose  ot  their  lives. 
They  have  Joined  together  In  a  great  orga- 
nisation which  is  dedicated  to  preserving  and 
fulfllllng  the  highest  moral  values  of  our 
society. 

I  have  taken  part  In  many  activities  of  the 
Catholic  Youth  Organization.  I  have  at- 
tended their  conferences,  and  I  want  to  say 
that  each  time  I  have  done  so  I  have  ootne 
tvsy  with  a  growing  confidence  In  the  young 
people  ot  today  and  in  the  future  of  our 
country. 

And  so  I  am  proud.  In  behalf  of  all  who 
have  contributed  to  the  work  of  our  commit- 
tee, to  receive  this  citation  from  the  OathoUc 
Touth  Organteatlon,  and  to  say  "thank  you" 
far  all  that  you  have  done  to  reveal  the  true 
f»ce  of  American  youth  and  to  strengthen 
the  future  of  this  country  and  the  causes  It 
upholds 


FEED  GRAIN  ACT  OP  1963 

The  Senate  restuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4997)  to  extend  the  feed 
?rain  program. 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  In- 
tend to  take  any  substantial  amount  of 
lime  of  the  Senate  on  my  amend- 
ments. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  understands 
what  they  are.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senators  who  have  read  them  under- 
stand what  they  purport  to  do.  The 
amendments  would  strike  the  2 -year 
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them  is  the  National  Grange.  I  call 
particular  attention  to  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  L.  Alton  Denslow,  associate  legisla- 
tive counsel  of  the  National  Grange,  at 
page  130  of  the  hearings,  as  follows: 

Senator  Hickknlooper.  I  believe  your 
organization  in  February  took  the  position 
that  this  ought  to  be  continued  for  1  year 
rather  than  2. 

Mr.  Dinslow.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Hickenioofer.  You  now  suppco't 
the  program  for  the  2-year  continuation;  is 
that  it? 

Mr.  Denslow.  The  bill  has  been  passed,  of 
course,  on  the  other  side  for  2  years.  We 
did.  as  you  say,  support  a  1-year  extension 
to  the  House.  I  see  no  reason  to  change  our 
position. 

Senator  Hickiwloopkr.  Well,  tben,  do  you 
still  recommend  a  1-year  continuation? 

Mr.  Dkkslow.  I  believe  that  1-year  con- 
tinuance would  be  preferable  to  the  2-year 
continuance. 

Having  been  through  this  maze  yes- 
terday, and  having  watched  the  consist- 
ency of  the  votes,  and  knowing  that  the 
pattern  is  well  set,  I  have  nevertheless 
offered  these  amendments,  and  I  believe 
they  should  be  adopted.  I  believe  they 
should  be  adopted  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  I  am  against  the  bill.  The  ex- 
tension should  be  for  only  1  year. 
Therefore  I  offer  the  amendments.  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

When  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
yielded  back  the  remainder  of  his  time. 
I  will  jrield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  unless  something  comes  up  in  the 
meantime  to  change  my  Intention. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  amendments  will  be  defeated. 
As  I  tried  to  point  out  during  the  debate, 
the  program  to  reduce  surpluses  has  been 
very  successful  We  have  cut  surpluses 
from  84.6  million  tons  to  about  60  million 
tons.  It  may  take  only  a  year  to  bring 
them  down  to  50  million  tons  or  45  mil- 
lion tons.  On  the  other  hand  it  may 
take  2  years.  Even  though  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  2-year  period,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  not  forced  to  exercise 
that  privilege  for  the  second  year  if  he 
determines  that  the  surpluses  have  been 
sufficiently  reduced. 

Therefore.  I  can  see  no  objection  to  a 
2-year  extension,  so  as  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary ample  opportunity  to  reduce  the 
surpluses  to  about  45  million  tons,  which 
I  believe  would  be  a  normal  carryover. 

That  Is  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  amend- 
ments so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I 
am  willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendments  has  been  j^elded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
amendment  identified  as  No.  84.  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  HicKHf- 

LOOPERl. 

On  this  question  tlie  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 

call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MONRONEY  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Holland!.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  BARXLrrrl , 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  CAiraoir}, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  PuLBkicHT],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Goax],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gbttexx^g],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hakt].  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartki],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Moasrl,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathebsI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr,  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Ehglx],  the  Soia- 
tor  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Goaxl,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GstrxifiNG]. 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hast], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Haktkx]  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Haydcn]  , 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Moxsx], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mxtskie], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell], and  the  Senator  from  B^Ossouri 
[Mr.  SYvmcTORl  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott].  If  pres- 
ent and  vottng,  the  Senator  frwn  Utah 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symikgton]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coo- 
per]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  would  vote  "nay,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  1 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  Is  detained  on  official  business. 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moasl.  If 
present  and  voUng.  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Coopkr]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syiong- 
toh].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  would 
vote  "nay." 
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The  result  was  announced — yeaa  34. 
nays  45.  as  follows: 

[No.SBLec.] 
TXAS— M 


Aiken 

Beau 

Bennett 

Bogifa 

Br«w8t«r 

Byrd.  V*. 

C&rlAon 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domini  ck 

■Mtland 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

Church 

Clark 

Douglas 

Bdmondson 

Xllender 

Hill 

Hiunphrey 
Ihouye 
Jackaou 


Allott 

BarUett 

Cannon 

Caw 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Bngle 


Pong 

Ooldwat«r 
Hlckenlooper 
Hruaka 

Jarlta 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Lauacbe 

Mecbem 

Miller 

Morton 

NAYS— 4« 

Johnston 

Jordan.  If  O. 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Long.  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McO«« 

McOoTem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcair 


Pearaoo 
Prouty 
Robertson 
SaltonataU 

Soon 

Simpson 

Smith 

Thurmond 

Tower 
WUUams,  Del. 


Mundt 

Nelsoa 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

Pell 

Prounlre 

Randolph 

RlUcoff 

Sparkman 

StennlA 

Talmadge 

WUUama.  N.J. 

Yar  borough 

Young.  N  Dak 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 21 
Pulbrtght  Monroney 


Gore 

Gruelling 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Holland 


Mane 

Moss 

Muskle 

Russell 

Smatbers 

Symington 


So  Mr.  HicKiNLOOPER's  amendments 
were  rejected. 

Mr.  KLLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER  Mr.  President. 
I  myself  have  no  further  amendments 
to  offer.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
amendments  to  be  offered  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  thank  that  stalwart  band 
of  a^cultural  patriots  who  stood  so 
firmly  for  proper  amendments,  but  who 
went  doMm  to  defeat  so  Grallaintly.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  bill  being  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  (HJl.  4997)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

RED      GKAINS      BILL      HARMFUL     TO      LTVESTOCK, 
POtTLTHY.    AND    DAIRT    INDtTSTRIEB 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  speak  in  opjxjsition  to  the  feed  grrains 
bill  pending  at  this  time  because  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would,  if  enacted,  be  harm- 
ful to  aRTiculture  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  This  is  particularly  true  In 
areas  such  as  Utah  which  specialize  in 
the  production  of  Lvestock,  poultry,  and 
dairy  products,  but  which  are  required 
to  purchase  feed  grains  from  other  areas. 
Although  Utah  has  developed  industri- 
ally over  the  past  decade,  agriculture 
remains  an  important  part  of  the  econ- 
omy of  the  State.  About  80  percent  of 
the  receipts  from  agricultural  production 
in  Utah  arise  from  livestock  and  its  prod- 
ucts.   Because  the  State  does  not  produce 


production.     Ten  years  ago  lmn,-« 
beef  and  veal  amounted  to  oo?^  * 
cent  of  domestic  productlon!im  ^ 

of   mutton   increased  from  li^S?* 

ports,  which   wlU  in  turn  increase  the     pounds  to  65  million  poundg  (Jiih!!?* 
price  of  livestock  products,  or  decrease     same  period.     During  19«2  im^f  ** 


enough  feed  grains  to  supply  the  needs 
for  feed,  it  Is  necessary  to  Import  from 
other  States.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  raise  the  prices  of  those  feed  im 
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the  possible  profitability  of  the  livestock, 
poultry,  and  dairy  Industries. 

FirED  paicTcs  SHOW  srcNmcA>rr  increases 

Support  prices  of  feed  grains  have  in- 
creased significantly  in  the  past  2  or  3 
years.  The  support  price  for  corn  has 
increased  from  $1.06  per  bushel  in  1960 
to  $1.25  this  year,  for  a  17-percent  rise 


ports  equalled  over  80  p^rcent^S  ^ 
mestic  production.  We  are  also  *"" 
of  Increasing  amounts  of  cr»*-.  ^** 
imported  "***  ^ 

BECRETART      or     AGRICVI  Tl'RE     AhX.t    TO 

LIVK8TCX:K    PRODtJCTION        "**'*»■ 

I  received  letters  from  Secretary  »w 

--  ^ , _.  „  ..  »,^.^^„v  w.^.     man  of  the  Department  of  Agrtortb!^ 

The  price  of  sorghum  grains  during  the     and   from   the   Executive  OfBce^^ 
same  period   has   increased   from   $0.85     ^'•"=''^'>">    *"  „Ki„v,   ..   —  «  oe 

to  $1.12.  a  31-percent  increase.  The 
support  price  of  oats  has  risen  from 
$0.50  to  $0.60.  for  a  30-percent  increase, 
and  barley  support  price  is  up  from  $0.77 
to  $0.96  a  bushel,  for  a  24-percent  in- 
crease. In  addition  to  the  increases  in 
feed  grain  prices,  livestock  producers  in 
Utah  have  faced  constant  reductions  in 


President,  in  which  it  was  suted  t?* 
they  are  not  in  accord  with  a  dcu^ 
to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  to  imsKmttS 
tional  duties  on  cattle,  beef  tod  »Zi 
imported  each  year  in  excess  of  umS 
quotas  Similar  statements  were  bSI 
by  the  Department  of  State,  the  T^ 
ury,  and  the  Department  of  Coinaim» 
Such  an  amendment  proposed  herTi^ 


the  number  of  cattle  permitted  to  use     terday  by  my  colleague  from  Wy<»^ 


public  range  and  forest  land.  This 
year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sig- 
nificantly increased  the  payment  per 
animal-unit-month  for  use  of  public 
land.  The  effect  of  the  actions  taken 
by  the  Interior  Department  will  be  an 
increase  in  the  need  for  supplementary 
feeds.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that 
costs  to  produce  livestock  have  risen 
rapidly  in  the  past  few  years  and  ap- 
parently will  continue  to  rise.  Prices 
received  for  livestock,  poultry,  and  live- 
stock products,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
not  increased  in  any  like  manner,  and 
in  the  case  of  poultry  and  products  the 
prices  have  been  declining.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  necessary  to  spell  out  what 
these  rising  costs  and  declining  prices 
are  doing  to  the  livestock  industry  in 
Utah. 

With  controlled  support  prices  on 
products  used  by  hvestock  producers, 
they  are  faced  with  monopoly  prices  for 
production  items.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
these  prices  are  higher  than  they  would 
be  if  there  were  no  support  prices.  When 
the  livestock  producers  sell  their  prod- 
ucts, there  is  a  free  market  in  which 
they  receive  payment  according  to  the 
demand  for  their  products.  They  have 
no  bargaining  power  because  of  the  per- 
ishability of  their  product  and  are  forced 
to  accept  within  narrow  limits  the  prices 
offered  by  packers  and  processors. 

rOREICN    MARKETS    ARK    BEING    LOST 

Now  add  to  these  domestic  problems 
the  fact  that  our  agricultural  products 
are  not  receiving  favorable  treatment  in 
Common  Market  countries.  Poultry 
products  are  being  excluded  from  Ger- 
many, and  other  countries  are  imposing 
sufficiently  high  tariffs  on  other  com- 
modities that  our  agricultural  producers 
are  losing  their  markets  in  these  coun- 
tries. 

IMPORTS    ERODE   DOMESTTC    MARKET 

Not  only  are  foreign  markets  being 
lost,  but  Increasing  imports  are  cutting 
into  the  domestic  market  for  livestock 
products.  Imports  of  beef  and  veal  are 
now  1.454  million  pounds.  This  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  over  500  percent  in 
imports  over  the  past  decade,  and 
amounts  to  nearly  9  percent  of  domestic 


was  also  defeated.  If  nothing  iT^ 
about  imports,  then  the  market  prn 
for  livestock  in  the  United  States  wflib( 
greatly  determined  by  Importg  Qn. 
livestock  industry  will  not  be  »hie  jc 
compete  with  foreign  livestock  prahrj 
which  are  not  forced  to  pay  artifleuih 
infiated  prices  for  their  feed*,  u  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  controb  feed 
grain  prices,  in  effect  it  also  coDtr* 
production  of  Uvestock  and  the  SecreUrr 
of  Agriculture  has  the  power  to  wynliv 
and  destroy  the  livestock  Industry  with- 
out ever  imposing  price  or  quota  restric- 
tions. Frankly.  I  am  concerned  for  th< 
livestock  industry  in  Utah  and  through- 
out the  Nation.  The  US  productin;j 
in  aRriculturc  is  not  second  to  any.  yet  »• 
continue  to  lose  both  domestic  and  for 
eign  markets  because  of  agrlcultari 
programs  which  have  been  in  exlsteon 
over  the  past  and  continue  in  existoc* 
and  are  being  proposed. 

AGRICrLTURAL     PROBLEMS     NOT    SOLTD   n 
MAIflPTJLATIVR    8CHCMIB 

I  have  great  respect  for  thoee  penoci 
both  in  the  executive  and  legislative  ik- 
partments  of  government,  who  in 
working  for  a  solution  to  our  tgnai- 
tural  problems.  It  is  not  an  easy  Ut 
to  determine  a  course  of  action  whkh  u 
so  important  to  the  food  and  fiber  pro- 
ducers as  well  as  to  the  entire  ecoooBj 
of  the  Nation.  That  it  is  not  subject  to 
simple  administrative  solution  isdemoo- 
strated  by  the  fact  that  agrlculturi 
programs  put  into  effect  have  not  solwd 
the  problems.  The  fact  that  a  sohitte 
has  not  been  achieved  does  not  ?ive  jus 
cause  to  believe  that  one  cannot  be 
found.  I  am  convinced,  however,  tlui 
the  solution  does  not  lie  in  the  directioc 
which  Is  being  taken  by  those  who  pro- 
pose Increased  regulation  with  higher 
prices  and  reduction  in  productloa 

The  temptation  to  control  appears  so 
great  that  the  lessons  which  should  hiw 
been  learned  from  past  experiences  stta 
to  go  unheeded.  Past  agricultural  pro- 
grams using  administrative  decision  haw 
created  greater  problems  than  tho« 
which  they  were  set  up  to  cure  I  •" 
not  aware  of  any  segment  of  agricuJta-t 
that  has  been  permanently  help«l 
through  administrative  price  and  suppiJ 


manipulation.  Conversely  many  seg- 
«^  have  been  hurt  To  mention  only 
ffew  cotton,  milk,  and  soybeans  are 
!nod  examples  of  segments  that  have 
h^  harmed.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
-otton  Is  in  trouble. 

High  domestic  price  supports  and  sub- 
ridlfed  cotton  exports  enable  foreign 
-j]]a  to  buy  American  cotton  cheaper 
♦hjn  domestic  mills  are  able  to  buy  it. 
»jj^ign  mills  then  ship  cotton  textiles  to 
♦hf  UJS-  market  at  substantially  less  than 
fjie  price  of  domestic  goods.  This  also 
rives  the  synthetic  fiber  industry  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  over  cotton.  The 
net  result  is  that  our  exports  are  down 
jnd  we  have  lost  domestic  markets. 
U5  cotton  can  compete  in  the  world 
market  if  it  Is  given  a  chance. 

Another  example  that  deserves  men- 
tion Is  the  milk  program  that  has  been 
followed  by  the  present  administration. 
As  the  supply  and  demand  of  milk  and 
milk  products  approached  an  equilib- 
rium, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  raised 
the  support  price  for  manufacturing 
Milk.  With  an  Increase  in  price,  the 
inevitable  happened.  Overproduction 
was  encouraged  and  stocks  of  butter  and 
cheese  purcha.sed  by  the  Government  in- 
creased rapidly. 

Soybeans  was  another  commodity  that 
was  doing  well  both  on  the  domestic 
market  as  well  as  on  the  world  market 
until  support  prices  were  increased.  Now 
we  have  an  excess  of  soybeans  and  soy- 
bean oil.  These  examples  demonstrate 
the  folly  of  substituting  political  deci- 
sions for  free  market  economic  opera- 
tion. I  would  like  to  .see  an  end  to 
schemes  which  create  these  problems. 

TWtPATERS    CONTRIBUTE     BILLIONS     Or     DOLLARS 

All  of  these  programs,  of  cour.se.  are 
costing  the  American  taxpayer  billions 
of  dollars.  Now  I  am  convinced  that 
those  who  are  pajing  for  such  programs 
would  be  wiliing  to  do  so  if  they  wei  e  as- 
sured that  such  expenditures  would  re- 
sult in  an  orderly  return  to  a  situation  in 
which  American  products  could  compete 
With  foreign  products  and  in  which  con- 
sumers would  be  able  to  eventually  pay 
lower  prices  for  agricultural  commod- 
ities. Unfortunately,  no  such  assurance 
is  possible  if  .such  programs  as  the  one 
before  us  today  are  continued. 

SUBOAL    REDUCTION     OP    CONTROLS     NECESSARY 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misundei  stood.    I 
am  not  recommending  that  all  agricul- 
tural support  programs  be  discontinued 
Immediately.    This  would  be  analog u.s  to 
taking  drugs  away  from  an  individual 
who  had  become  addicted.     The  prob- 
lems which  exist  in  agriculture  are  to  a 
rreat  degree  a  result  of  controls  and  ad- 
ministrated prices.     It  is  not  proper  to 
rive   farmers    only    a    choice    between 
ereater  control  on  the  one  hand  and  no 
agricultural  program  on  the  other.     A 
proper  solution  lies  in  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  controls  and  support  prices  to  en- 
able American  agriculture  to  compete  on 
the  world  market.    Over  a  period  of  time, 
not  only  would  agricultural  income  in- 
crease, but  a  major  force  toward  a  favor- 
able balance  of  payments  would  also  be 
put  into  effect. 

COPT    BTXXXSS    RATHXR    THAN     PAILCRE 

It  has  been  my  observation  over  the 
PMt  several  years  that  those  agricultural 


commodities  which  are  under  Govern- 
ment acreage  and  marketing  controls 
have  been  In  a  less  favorable  economic 
situation  than  those  which  have  been 
free  of  such  controls.  A  high  percentage, 
ranging  from  65  to  75  percent  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  has  been  free  from  Gov- 
ernment control  and  price  support  pro- 
grams. These  products,  on  the  average 
over  the  years,  have  fared  better  than 
those  commodities  under  Government 
programs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  view  of  this, 
we  should  copy  successes  rather  than 
failure.  The  principal  role  of  govern- 
ment in  agriculture  should  be  to  aid 
fanners  in  solving  their  own  problems; 
to  promote  efficiency  in  farming,  con- 
sistent with  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand; to  provide  economic  opportunity 
for  farm  people;  to  preserve  the  com- 
petitive principle;  to  stimulate  and  insure 
ample  research  and  market  expansion; 
and,  of  course,  to  provide  an  environ- 
ment that  will  insure  adequate  supplies 
of  food  for  our  growing  population. 

In  contrast  to  this,  the  bill  before  us 
tends  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
monopolies,  stratify  production  into  his- 
torical patterns,  set  maximums  for  farm 
income,  jeopardize  the  operation  of  a 
competitive  market,  set  producers 
against  one  another  by  shifting  adjust- 
ments among  various  groups,  prevent 
new  producers  from  having  access  to  the 
market,  and  price  American  agricultural 
products  out  of  the  world  market. 

UTAH  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCERS  CONCERNED 

Let  me  conclude  by  stating  that  the 
livestock  producers  in  Utah  are  greatly 
concerned  about  this  bill.  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  and  telegrams  requesting 
that  I  do  what  I  can  to  delay  action  on 
the  bill  until  after  the  referendum.  I 
have  also  received  requests  asking  what 
the  chances  are  of  getting  additional 
legislation  in  case  the  referendum  is  re- 
jected. 

I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  those  who 
desire  to  push  this  measure  through  as 
emergency  legislation.  There  is  no 
emergency.  The  bill,  if  enacted,  will 
apply  to  the  1964  crop  which  will  not 
be  planted  for  some  time. 

SUBSTTTUTF    LEGISLATION    ASSURED    IT    FARMERS 
REJECT   CONTROLS 

Now.  as  to  the  advisability  of  passing 
the  bill  in  order  that  the  wheat  farmers 
will  have  a  better  basis  on  which  to  cast 
their  vote  in  the  wheat  referendum  next 
Tuesday,  this  is  not  a  valid  reason  for 
rushing  the  bill.  Wheat  farmers  who 
are  concerned  are  also  aware  that  It  Is 
almost  a  certainty  that  the  measure  or 
one  very  similar  will  be  enacted.  Is 
there  really  any  doubt,  considering  the 
pressure  by  the  administration  and  Sec- 
retary of  Agriciilture  and  the  makeup  of 
this  body?  The  real  motivation  then 
for  swift  enactment  seems  to  be  an 
effort  to  make  farmers  think  that  Con- 
gress will  not  consider  additional  agri- 
cultural legislation  if  the  wheat  refer- 
endum fails.  This  is  unjustified  and 
coercive.  There  is  no  doubt  that  legis- 
lation is  already  drafted  and  that  it  will 
be  Introduced  immediately  if  tfie  farm- 
ers express  their  desire  to  operate  with- 
out stricter  governmental  control.  Not 
only  will  legislation  be  introduced,  but 


there  will  be  great  pressiire  on  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  majority  party  for 
Its  enactment.  It  could  be  more  shnply 
done  and  with  less  embarrassment  for 
the  administration  if  the  bill  now  being 
considered  were  not  acted  upon  until 
after  the  referendum. 

I  also  feel  that  If  wheat  producers 
vote  "no"  in  the  referendum.  It  should 
be  taken  as  a  vote  of  all  agricuItUTe  for 
a  lessening  of  controls.  If  that  occurs, 
then  it  would  be  inapiTropriate  for  us 
to  enact  a  measure  which  gives  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  unprecedented 
authority  to  regulate  prices  and  produc- 
tion. 

rREEOOM     IN    ACRICVLTTTRE     IS    AT    STAKE 

There  is  far  more  at  stake  than  just 
a  2-year  feed  grains  program.  The  Gov- 
ernment's role  in  agriculture  is  at  stake. 
I  for  one  would  hke  to  see  the  trend  to 
greater  control  of  prices  and  output  re- 
versed. The  only  final  solution  to  the 
agricultural  problem  is  to  return  more 
nearly  to  a  situation  wherein  the  market 
is  able  to  effect  price  and  supply.  TTiis 
bill  will  create  additional  hardship  on 
those  who  are  using  feed  grains  not  pro- 
duced by  themselves,  and  It  will  not 
result  in  a  solution  of  our  feed  grain 
problem.  I  believe  that  the  arguments 
against  the  bill,  including  the  unprece- 
dented powers  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  effect  of  its  passage  on 
the  wheat  referendum  on  the  21st  of 
this  month,  the  inefficiency  of  the  ex- 
penditures made  for  price  supports  and 
diversion  payments  have  been  brought 
out  adequately  and  there  is  no  need  for 
me  to  repeat  these  arguments.  I  oppose 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  on  all  of  these 
coimts. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
oppose  the  feed  grain  bill  because  it  is 
bad  legislation.  The  enactment  of  this 
feed  grain  legislation  prior  to  the  wheat 
referendum  on  May  21,  1963.  will  be 
widely  interpreted  as  an  effort  to  infiu- 
ence  the  vote.  It  is  unwise  for  the  Senate 
to  interject  itself  into  the  controversy 
that  exists  between  some  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
farmers  of  America.  The  wheat 
farmers  should  be  permitted  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  will  on  the  mul- 
tiple price  wheat  program  without  fur- 
ther coercion  and  intimidation  by  tlie 
Federal  Government. 

The  pressures  for  quick  action  on  feed 
grains  at  this  time  comes  from  those  who 
feel  that  it  is  politically  expedient  rather 
than  what  is  best  for  the  farmer  and  our 
Nation.  The  political  opportunists  who 
are  pushing  for  this  legislation  seem  to 
be  pursuing  the  directive  that  "things 
are  bad  on  the  farm  front — let's  make 
it  worse  by  confusing  them  further." 

Some  of  the  proponents  of  this  bill 
seem  to  believe  that  the  enactment  of 
feed  grain  legislation  would  encourage 
a  "yes"  vote  on  the  wheat  referendimi. 
These  proponents  have  even  adopted  the 
pressure  tactics  of  telling  the  farmers 
that  there  will  be  no  wheat  legislation 
after  the  referendum.  What  type  of 
representation  are  the  Senators  giving 
their  people  if  they  pass  bad  legislation 
and  then  proclaim  to  the  people  that 
there  is  no  other  relief  and  no  hope  for 
improvements?  If  the  Meml)er5  of  this 
body  ever  close  the  doors  to  legislation 
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May  If 

are  opprwsed  by  bad  legislationT  It  will     feeT'g^'ai^progVIi^  vJTlT  b^'I^TffecUve     thrW^st"'  We^doTcJ  w..n?^w^*^>«  of 
be  an  ominous  day  In  tiie  history  of  our     and  more  coetly.    By  combining  com-     governmental  re^imentat^n    L^°^  « 

great  country.  n.n«„.^r.  ,.»™.....  ..  »v,- ,  .....     ^^^  opportunity  to  ojirateln  »  f  "  **« 

ket  without  big  government  miS!?- 
every  decision  that  needs  to  h.^?"* 
The  livestock  man  hoc  k^^^  ,_"^  *»*, 
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great  country. 

I  think  it  most  inappropriate  for  the 
Congress  of  these  United  States  to  try  to 
influence  the  outcome  of  a  producer  ref- 
erendum by  last-minute  maneuvers.  If 
the  Congress  wanted  to  make  the  deci- 
sion, it  could  have  authorized  the  ad- 
ministration to  put  the  multiple -price 
plan  into  effect  without  a  referendum. 
Since  the  decision  last  year  was  to  sub- 
mit the  issue  to  a  producer  referendum, 
I  believe  the  Congress  should  be  willing 
to  let  producers  make  up  their  own  minds 
before  we  proceed  to  pass  further  farm 
legislation. 

If  the  farmer  votes  for  regimentation 
and  governmental  control,  it  would  be 
an  indication  that  this  feed  grain  bill 
would  not  be  objectionable.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  marketing  quotas  are  de- 
feated, it  would  be  an  indication  to  me 
that  the  farmers  would  not  look  with 
favor  on  this  particular  bill. 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  wise  to  wait  for 
the  expression  of  the  farmers.  There  will 
be  ample  time  for  Congress  to  consider 
1964  feed  grain  legislation  after  the 
wheat  referendum.  Almost  all  feed 
grains  are  planted  in  the  spring.  For 
the  last  several  years,  the  feed  grain 
program  has  not  been  approved  by  Con- 
gress until  much  later  in  the  year. 

In  1960  with  no  feed  grain  program, 
production  of  the  four  major  feed  grains 
totaled  155.6  million  tons.  On  the  basis 
of  prospective  plantings,  the  USDA 
estimates  that  1963  production  of  the 
four  major  feed  grains  will  total  151.6 
million  tons,  or  only  4  milhon  tons  less 
than  was  produced  in  1960  without  a 
feed  grain  program. 

Despite  the  tremendous  cost  of  the 
1963  program,  total  feed  production  is 
being  reduced  less  than  3  percent  from 
the  no  program  level  of  1960. 

Of  course,  yitlds  have  l)een  increasing 
at  a  rate  of  about  5  percent  per  year, 
but  the  feed  grain  program  almost  cer- 
tainly has  accelerated  the  upward  trend 
in  yields. 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  that  yields 
will  be  increased  by  any  program  that 
restricts  acreage,  raises  support  prices, 
and  increases  Government  payments. 

These  facts  support  the  view  that  the 
1963  program  will  be  more  costly  and 
even  less  effective  in  reducing  production 
than  the  1961  and  1963  feed  grain  pro- 
grams. 

The  total  direct  cost  of  $1.7  billion 
for  the  1961  and  1962  feed  grain  pro- 
grams cannot  be  justified.  Over  90  per- 
cent of  the  reduction  in  feed  grain 
carryover  was  due  to  factors  other  than 
reduced  production  of  the  grains  cov- 
ered by  the  program.  Increased  use 
has  been  the  major  factor  in  reducing 
the  carryover.  In  this  regard,  feed 
grain  production  actually  went  up — not 
down — in  1962  as  compared  to  1961. 
Furthermore,  the  dumping  of  CCC 
grains  under  these  programs  has  con- 
tributed to  an  increase  in  livestock, 
dairy,  and  poultry  production  and  has 
severely  depressed  the  prices  received 
by  producers. 


pensatory  payments  on  the  normal  yield  the  opportunity  to  operate  in  «  f  **« 
of  the  acres  planted  with  diversion  pay-  ket  without  big  KovemtTTA^f  '^• 
ments.  the  1963  program  first,  discrlm-  K^vemment  «.... 

inates  against  the  producers  who  want  The  livestock  man  has'been7«!f  "*** 
to  reduce  production  more  than  the  min-  wants  to  remain  free  ''^  ^'^  wul  he 
imum  required  for  participation;  sec- 
ond, provides  a  form  of  free  crop  in- 
surance to  cooperators;  and,  third, 
forces  the  Government  to  pay  out  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In   compensatory  pay-  _  _ 

ments  on  grain  that  Is  produced  solely  tlon  afterknowlng  the'»ln''of"t^Ll**^• 
for  use  on  the  farm  where  grown.  We  and  the  prevailing  facts  if^*^^ 
should  not  extend  this  wasteful  program  ■   "  "  "  we  »»r. .. 

for  2  more  years. 


This  bill  which  we  have  been  dAS.« 
i^ll^f i^*^!^^  ^^^^  Is  a  bad  blU.^ 


gress  can  do  much  better     it  u  m.  r^' 

•    *i  «  my  hop, 

that  Congress  can  prepare  newWiI?^ 

wait  4  more  daysT  we'would  knoI'jL^ 
T^o   o        »  „  ^^^  farmer  wants  and  would  ho  .kT  . 

The  Secretary   of   Agriculture   would    determine  whether  there  is  a  ni^cLfS* '^ 
given    wide-open    discretionarv    r,,-     this  particular  piece  of  leglslS/ 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President  I  w 
repeatedly  voted  against  high  pria-nJ 
port  legislation  such  as  this  i  h?" 
done  so  because  high  price  support,  f? 
feed  grains  are  against  the  best  intir 
ests  of  the  dairy,  cattle,  and  noukri 
farmers  of  Maine.  It  is  dlscrlmiS 
against  them.  It  Is  grossly  unfair  J 
them.  * 

Only  10  days  ago,  a  meeting  of  th* 
Maine  congressional  delegation  on  Mm 
6.  1963  was  devoted  to  the  crisis  S 
high  price  supports  for  feed  gralni  hid 
created  for  the  farmers  of  Maine  a 
delegation  of  dairy,  beef,  and  poultry 
farmers  asked  to  meet  with  the  llW 
congressional  delegation  on  the  emer 
gency  created  by  the  high  feed  gniii 
prices  that  Maine  farmers  are  htviM 
to  pay— prices  for  feed  grain  so  high  « 
to  threaten  to  ruin  them.  They  ur- 
gently asked  for  some  relief. 

I  explained  to  them  that  as  long  a 
there  existed  a  high  price  support  pro- 
gram for  feed  grains  they  would  hirt 
this  threat  to  their  economic  existenc? 
and  that  they  could  never  really  exp« 
any  meaningful  relief  from  the  high 
prices  they  had  to  pay  for  feed  gnlm 
until  this  discriminatory  program  m 
stopped. 

That  is  why  I  have  voted  against  this 
legislation  and  that  Is  basically  why  I 
am  going  to  vote  against  it  today  or 
whenever  It  comes  to  a  vote. 

Of  course,  there  have  been,  and  win 
continue  to  be,  efforts  on  the  part  ol 
those  who  support  high  price  supports 
for  feed  grains  to  try  to  make  the  Maiiit 
farmers  believe  that  such  does  notcaujf 
their  problems  and  trouble.  But  I  Jus: 
do  not  see  how  Maine  farmers  can  iwal- 
low  such  claims.  After  all  the  Issue  is 
clear  from  its  very  name  of  "high  price 
supports"  for  feed  grains— It  is  clet 
that  the  objective  Is  to  keep  feed  grur. 
prices  high. 

And  It  Is  inescapably  clear  that  Maine 
dairy,  beef,  and  poultry  farmers  are  rk- 
tlms  of  such  artificially  created  high 
prices  for  feed  grains. 

I  cannot  vote  for  a  program  that  fic- 
timizes  the  farmers  of  Maine— and  I 
shall  vote  agalrist  this  bill  because  it 
perpetuates  the  victimizing  of  Maine 
farmers. 

Mr  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President.  I  hsre 
In  the  past  supported  recent  feed  grains 
legislation  which  has  come  to  the  Senaw 
floor  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
Despite  Its  dubious  label  as  emergency 


be    given    wide-open    discretionary    au-     this  particuiaVpl^e'of'leglslflTSf'''"' 
thority   to    make    compensatory-— Bran-         »'--    ^^'-r-r^--      •--  ^'^^^'^"on. 
nan-tj-pe— payments.     I  vigorously  op- 
pose   compensatory    payments    because 
such  payments  would  force  consumers  to 
pay  a  part  of  their  food  costs  through 
taxes— rather    than    full    value    at    the 
market.     This  is  a  trap  for  producers. 
Ultimately,  the  payment  approach  also 
would  be  a  trap  for  consumers  since  It 
would       encourage      Inefficiency      and. 
thereby,  result  in  high  real  costs  of  food. 
H.R.   4997   grants   far   too   much   au- 
thority and  discretion  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.    This  piece  of  leeislation 
goes  far  beyond  what  would  be  a  reason- 
able delegation   of   authority.     By  rea- 
son of  the  authority  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  the  Secretary  could  decide 
a  question  presented  to  him— as  my  good 
friend  from  Colorado  said  earlier  In  this 
debate-— "on    the   basis   of   any   reason, 
not  enough  pressure,  not  enough  atten- 
tion  given   him.   or   something   else,  or 
merely  becau.se  he  did  not  wish  to  take 
action."     I  do  not  want  to  abdicate  the 
farmers'    freedom    to    the   Secretary   of 
Agriculture  as  this  bill  will  do  If  enacted. 
The  proponents  of  the  measure  sug- 
gest that  Congress  will  not  consider  leg- 
islation to  handle  the  wheat  problems. 
Later  in  the  session  I  contend  that  we 
should    not    be    that    narrow    minded. 
These   agriculture   problems   cannot   be 
divorced  from  on  another.     Earlier  this 
week    two    amendments    were    offered 
which  would  have  given  some  relief  to 
the    livestock    industry.     Unfortunately, 
many  of  the  members  of  this  body  were 
eager  to  hastily  pass  this  feed  grain  bill 
and  did  not  give  the  suggested  amend- 
ments   fair    consideration.     There    Is   a 
need  for  legislation  which  will  give  pro- 
tection   to    the    cattle    Industry.     This 
problem  Is  further  complicated  by  this 
bill  we  are  now  considering. 

Traditionally,  the  cattlemen  of  this 
country  have  been  an  Independent  group. 
They  have  not  asked  for  subsidies  nor 
have  they  been  subjected  to  govern- 
mental controls  They  do  not  want  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  regulate 
them  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  never  tried  to  directly  control  them. 
But  now.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  this  administration  comes  forward 
with  a  scheme  to  regulate  and  control 
the  feed  grains  of  America.  He  well 
knows  that  If  the  Government  can  con- 
trol the  feed  grains,  the  Government  can 
and  will  control  the  livestock  Industry. 


irtrialatlon.  the  bill  had  my  support  be- 
muse It  seemed  to  be  the  best  available 
Sution  to  the  problem.  GeneraUy.  it 
Spears  to  have  the  endorsement  of  feed 
-rain  farmers. 

But  today  I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R. 
4997  because  it  goes  far  beyond  a  2 -year 
extension  of  the  1963  law.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Is  given  substantial 
new  authority  actually  to  manipulate  the 
market  with  his  ability  to  fix  support 
levels  at  anywhere  between  65  and  90 
percent  of  parity.  There  are  numerous 
other  major  changes  In  this  year's  bill, 
all  of  which  are  set  out  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  In  fact 
an  Agriculture  staff  analysis  and  com- 
parison of  present  and  proposed  law  take 
14  fine  printed  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional RicORD,  pages  8461-8462. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  measure  was 
first  sent  up  to  the  Congress,  I  was  en- 
couraged because  it  appeared  that  the 
administration  had  at  last  comprehended 
a  basic  truth;  namely,  that  American 
agriculture  Is  part  of  our  free  enterprise 
system  and  wants  to  be  rid  of  the 
shackles  which  it  has  acquired  through 
three  decades  of  Government  misman- 
agement. It  seemed  that  Secretary 
Freeman  and  his  advisers  had  finally 
perceived  this  when  they  dropped  their 
earlier  rule-or-ruin  demands  for  com- 
pulsory programs. 

It  now  appears  that  the  basic  strategy 
of  the  adininistration  to  dominate  and 
control  agriculture  remains  unchanged; 
only  the  tactics  have  been  altered. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  only  a  few  days 
until  the  wheat  farmers  of  this  country 
ballot  in  a  referendum  to  choose  the 
kind  of  program  they  will  have.  No- 
body knows  at  this  time  how  that  elec- 
tion will  turn  out.  In  any  case,  it  Is  a 
decision  for  the  wheat  farmers  them- 
selves to  make,  not  the  big  farm  orga- 
nizations and  not  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  not  the  Congress. 

If  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  stampeded 
into  action  on  the  feed  grains  bill  be- 
fore next  Tuesday,  an  attempt  will  be  to 
construe  this  action  as  an  endorsement 
of  a  "yes"  vote  by  intentionally  fostering 
the  feeling  among  wheat  growers  that 
they  will  be  allowed  to  shift  millions  of 
acres  from  wheat  to  feed  grains.  This  is 
freely  acknowledged  by  those  supporting 
a  "yes"  vote. 

Mr  President,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
should  await  the  outcome  of  the  wheat 
referendum,  not  only  because  it  Is  the 
best  course  from  the  standpoint  of  proper 
legislative  practice,  but  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  fair  play  for  the  farmer. 

Why  should  we  blackjack  him  at  the 
Ume  he  Is  weighing  his  vote  In  next 
Tuesday's  referendum?  That  decision 
should  be  made  without  the  pressure 
brought  on  by  hasty  and  Ill-considered 
action  on  our  part. 
Why  all  the  rush? 

Is  not  the  real  reason  that  an  effort 
is  indeed  being  made  to  influence  the 
wheat  vote? 

Is  not  an  attempt  being  made  to  say  to 
tne  wheat  growers  of  America.  "See 
mere,  the  Congress  has  already  enacted 
"le  feed  grains  bill  and  if  you  vote  "no* 
next  Tuesday,  you  are  out  of  luck  as  far 
as  constructive  legislation  this  year  is 
concerned." 


Mr.  President,  whether  some  Members 
will  admit  it  or  not,  this  Congress  will 
enact  wheat  legislation  should  the  refer- 
endimi  fail.  There  are  two  very  sound 
reasons  for  this.  The  first  bears  on  our 
responsibility  to  the  farmer.  We  will  not 
be  a  party  to  his  abandonment. 

The  second  reason  is  perhaps  even 
more  compelling.    It  is  politics. 

And  politics,  Mr.  President,  is  a  lan- 
guage which  this  administration  well 
understands.  How  could  a  party  which 
controls  the  administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  both  Houses  of 
Congress  willfully  oppose  new  wheat  leg- 
islation which  would  meet  the  threat, 
which  they  themselves  have  posed,  of  80- 
cent  corn,  90-cent  wheat,  $12  hogs,  and 
$16  cattle? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  they 
could  not.  It  would  mean  difficult  ob- 
stacles for  victory  of  their  congressional 
and  presidential  candidates  in  1964. 

We  know  that  new  wheat  legislation 
will  be  offered  in  Congress  on  next 
Wednesday  should  the  referendum  fail 
on  Tuesday.  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  have  promised  this. 

Since  this  is  the  case,  why  should  we 
stubbornly  push  on  with  the  feed  grains 
bill? 

It  would  be  much  sounder  procedure  to 
await  the  outcome  of  next  week's  ballot- 
ing and  then  in  the  calm,  judicious  man- 
ner the  Nation  has  a  right  to  expect  of 
us,  we  can  analyze  the  entire  agricul- 
tural legislative  package — feed  grains, 
livestock,  wheat,  dairy,  and  poultry — and 
enact,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
decades,  constructive  and  meaningful 
legislation. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  have  been 
explained  and  discussed  at  length  dur- 
ing this  debate. 

Whatever  their  detail  or  eventual  ef- 
fect would  be  may  be  subject  to  some 
difference  of  opinion.  But  there  surely 
is  no  doubt  on  one  score.  It  is  a  funda- 
mental and  very  serious  feature;  a  far 
reaching  one  in  that  It  would  reach  into 
every  aspect  of  agricultural  economy 
from  now  on  into  the  far  future. 

This  one  feature  is  the  collection  of 
sweeping,  dictatorial,  uncontrolled  power 
which  is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture by  terms  of  the  bill.  Authority 
and  discretion  abound  within  its  pages, 
and  in  virtually  every  plase  of  the  farm- 
ing industry. 

It  Is  designed  to  vest  in  the  Secretary 
affirmative  control  of  the  feed  grains  of 
the  Nation.  Such  control  of  course  is 
accompanied  by  the  ability  to  manipulate 
and  control  the  livestock,  poultry,  and 
dairy  business. 

That  is  indeed  far-reachirog  might  in  a 
self-governed  nation.  It  amounts  to  an 
abdication  of  congressional  jurisdiction 
to  a  degree  beyond  reason. 

By  far  the  greatest  share  of  my  State 
of  Nebraska's  income  is  from  livestock. 
Raisers  and  feeders  alike  are  concerned 
and  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  con- 
trolled market  in  their  field,  which  is 
already  too  beset  by  enough  hazards  to 
warrant  this  additional  manmade  trap. 
What  a  hsindicap.  To  try  to  preguess  or 
outguess  what  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture will  do  next  month,  next  year,  or 
2  years  from  now  and  then  figure  out 
how  to  deal  with  the  situation  presented. 


The  hearings  on  this  bUl  and  the  time 
allowed  for  preparation  thereof  were 
much  too  inadequate. 

Its  scope  is  wide  indeed— far  wider 
than  the  proposed  law  for  cotton.  Yet 
for  feed  grains  there  were  3  days  of  hear- 
ings with  very  little  time  for  preptu-ation; 
whereas  for  cotton  10  full  days  for  prep- 
aration alone  have  been  provided. 
The  bill  should  be  rejected. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  bill.  The  cost  entailed 
by  It  is  extravagant  and  unjustified  hav- 
ing in  mind  the  limited  good  that  it  will 
produce. 

To  illustrate  what  the  cost  will  be,  I 
shall  take  the  situation  of  an  Ohio 
farmer  having  a  100-acre  allotment  of 
corn.  Inasmuch  as  the  bill  does  not  fix 
five  important  factors  that  must  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  what  the  cost  per 
acre  will  be,  it  is  necessary  merely  to 
assimie  what  might  pop  out  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture's  head.  Of  those 
items,  four  are  important.  First,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  determine 
whether  the  feed  grain  diversion  program 
shall  be  put  into  effect.  I  assimie  that  he 
will  do  so. 

Second,  he  must  determine,  according 
to  his  whims  and  fancies,  what  the  level 
will  be  at  which  feed  grain  prices  are  to 
be  supported  within  a  range  of  65  to  90 
percent  of  parity.  On  this  item,  the  in- 
dications are  that  he  will  fix  the  price 
support  of  com  at  $1.25. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture will  have  to  determine  the  percent- 
age of  base  acreage,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  50  percent,  that  a  farmer  must  divert 
in  order  to  participate.  My  assimiption 
is,  according  to  what  has  been  said,  that 
the  Secretary  will  fix  the  minimum 
diversion  at  20  percent. 

However,  he  will  have  to  decide,  ac- 
cording to  his  views,  what  the  proportion 
of  the  price  support  that  is  to  be  made 
available  through  premium  payments  to 
farmers  shall  be.  I  assume  that  he  will 
fix  that  price  at  15  cents. 

Thus  an  Ohio  farmer,  having  100  acres, 
will  produce  an  average  of  75  bioshels 
per  acre.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that 
the  production  is  more  nearly  100  bushels 
per  acre.  On  the  basis  of  the  assimip- 
tions  which  I  have  made  as  to  what  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  do,  a  farmer 
who  takes  20  acres  out  of  production  will 
be  paid  by  the  U.S.  Government  the  sum 
of  $1,387.15 — $937.50  for  the  20-acre  di- 
version, and  $450  for  the  premium  pay- 
ments that  he  will  receive  on  the  1.600 
bushels  that  will  be  produced,  or  80  times 
the  75  bushels  that  will  be  produced  on 
the  residue  acres  of  his  land. 

This  bill  must  also  be  condemned  be- 
cause it  creates  a  flagrant  abandonment 
of  congressional  responsibilities,  and 
vests  them  in  one  man,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  principle  that  ours  is 
a  government  of  laws,  not  a  government 
of  men,  is  thus  rejected.  Furthermore, 
we  flout  the  words  inscribed  on  so  many 
of  our  public  buildings,  including  al- 
most every  courthouse  and  almost  every 
legislative  hall  in  the  Nation,  when  we 
pass  a  bill  of  this  type,  in  which  we  vest 
in  one  man  the  ultimate  ability  to  make 
the  law,  but  ourselves  abandon  our  re- 
sponsibility to  make  the  law.  Even  more 
flagrant  than  all  that  is  the  fact  that 
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men  of  supposed  liberal  complexion  and 
liberal  thinking  are  espousing  the  pro- 
gram of  the  abdication  of  legislative 
power. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  in  the  principle 
that  ours  is  a  government  of  laws,  not 
of  men,  and  I  wish  to  stand  by  it.  On 
that  basis.  I  must  condemn  this  bilL 
The  Ohio  farmers,  who  constitute  a  sub- 
stantial segment  of  the  economy  of  Ohio, 
will  thus  be  subjected  to  the  whim  and 
faneiee  of  one  person,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Even  if  this  bill  would 
bring  wealth  to  the  farmers,  even  if  the 
program  were  in  all  other  respects  good. 
In  my  Judgment  this  bill  should  be  de- 
feated because  of  the  violation  of  this 
principle. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  tlie  bill  is 
being  hurried  and  rammed  through  the 
Congress.  Its  passage  is  intended  to  be 
improperly  used  to  influence  the  farmers 
of  the  Nation  when  they  cast  their  votes 
in  the  referendum  to  be  held  on  May  21. 
Moneys,  personnel,  and  equipment  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  wrongly 
been  used  to  propagandize  the  farmers 
to  vote  "yes"  in  the  referendum  to  be 
held  on  May  21. 

Mr.  President,  on  my  desk  is  a  book- 
let issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  booklet  is  set  out  in  paral- 
lel columns,  headed  What  You  Will  Get 
If  the  Vote  Is  Yes'  "  and  What  You 
Will  Get  If  the  Vote  Is  No'  "  on  the 
referendum.  In  the  booklet,  all  of  the 
good  things  that  will  be  received  are  told, 
but  the  booklet  is  as  silent  as  a  clam 
when  i(  comes  to  describing  the  evils  and 
abuses'  involved  in  the  issue  on  which 
the  referendum  will  be  held.  The  book- 
let emphasizes  the  virtues  of  a  "yes" 
vote  on  the  referendum,  but  the  booklet 
unpardonably  omits  to  point  out  its 
evils. 

Purthermore.  it  was  shown  today  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  especially  by  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  E>elaware 
[Mr.  Williams],  that  some  recipients — 
at  least  one — last  year  received  $150,000 
under  the  program;  and  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  I  believe,  or  the  State  of  Missouri, 
and  penitentiaries  and  banks  are  receiv- 
ing payments  under  the  program.  Yet 
when  the  bUl  was  originally  passed,  it 
w«a  intended  to  save  the  farmers.  I 
siibflcribe  to  that  intent.  However,  now 
the  bill  is  being  used  for  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent purpose.  Now  we  know  of  many 
cases  of  flagrant  abuse;  and  now  we 
know  that  the  farmer  is  not  at  all  the 
one  who  is  to  be  benefited. 

Finally,  in  my  opinion  the  Ohio 
farmer  wants  to  be  emancipated  from 
the  shackles  which  Congress  has  placed 
upon  him.  He  would  rather  give  up  the 
largesse  and  the  gifts.  The  farmer  wants 
to  be  a  freeman.  I  know  of  no  one  who 
has  the  desire  to  be  free  as  deeply  as 
does  the  man  who  works  the  soil  with 
the  plow,  inhales  the  fragrance  of  the 
freshly  upturned  earth,  and  enjoys  the 
herbiage  of  the  trees  and  grasses  which 
grow  from  the  earth  around  him.  and 
by  nature  has  been  bom  to  be  free.  Yet. 
Mr  President,  an  abject  Congress,  un- 
willing to  assume  its  responsibility, 
chooses  to  stirrender  It  to  one  man.  and 
chooses  to  say  to  the  farmer,  "Accept 


our  largesse,  but  allow  us  to  harness  you 
and  keep  you  in  harness,  as  are  the  beasts 
of  the  field." 
Mr.  President,  others  may  do  it,  but 

Ladschx  win  not  do  It. 

Mr.  McINTYRK.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  purposes  of  the  1963  Feed 
Grain  Act,  which  are  to  maintain  sta- 
bility in  feed  grains  and  reduce  the  stag- 
gering burden  of  feed  grain  surpluse.s 
accumulated  during  1958.  1969,  and  1960. 
The  annual  expense  of  storing  the  grain, 
which  has  run  over  $900  million  in  recent 
years,  has  been  cut  back  by  over  $300 
million  per  year  since  1960.  In  1961.  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  feed  grains  exceeded  production, 
and  the  size  of  the  surplus  started  com- 
ing down.  In  the  first  year  of  the  pres- 
ent feed  grain  program  Government 
stocks  were  reduced  by  12  2  million  tons. 
In  1962  they  were  reduced  by  another 
11.4  million  tons. 

wo    MAN   CAN    UNDnSTAND    A    BILLION    BVSHILS 

Louis  Brandeis  used  to  say  that  no  man 
could  understand  a  billion  dollars. 
Well,  very  few  of  us  can  comprehend  the 
immense  amount  of  grain  that  1  billion 
bushels  represents  either.  But  Just 
think,  in  1960  the  Federal  Government 
was  storing  over  3  billion  bushels  of  feed 
grains.  By  1962  the  figure  had  faUen 
to  2.3  billion.  If  this  bill  is  enacted  the 
surplus  will  decline  to  about  1.7  billion 
by  1965,  a  figure  that  adequately  reflects 
the  needs  of  the  United  States  in  the 
event  of  drought  or  the  disruption  of 
war. 

A\-SRTINC   DISHUPTIO.V    LN   THE    POULTRY    MARKET 

New  Hampshire,  like  the  rest  of  New 
England,  has  to  turn  to  other  States  for 
grain,  so  our  poultrymen  are  concerned 
about  the  prevailing  price  for  feed.  Our 
labor,  heating,  and  housing  costs  are 
consistently  higher  than  those  of  other 
producing  States,  and  higher  than  the 
transportation  costs  incurred  by  the 
other  major  producing  regions  in  ship- 
ping to  the  same  big  city  markets  that 
New  England  strives  to  satisfy. 

Against  this  pattern  of  competition  be- 
tween these  two  great  poultry  producing 
regions  of  the  country,  we  may  easily  see 
that  New  England's  disadvantage  would 
be  even  greater  if  the  bottom  dropped 
out  of  the  feed  grain  market  Many  new 
producers  would  enter  the  poultry  busi- 
ness in  the  southeast,  driving  the  price 
of  broilers  and  eggs  relentlessly  down 
until  our  New  England  poultrymen 
could  make  no  profit  at  all.  I  concede 
that  the  Department  of  Agricultiu-e  ap- 
parently contemplates  a  4  percent  in- 
crease in  the  support  price  for  feed 
grains  next  year,  and  some  representa- 
tives of  New  England  poultrymen  are 
complaining  loudly  about  It,  But  have 
they  troubled  to  think  that  without  mar- 
ket stability,  our  New  England  poultry- 
man  would  have  no  future  at  all?  That 
is  the  kernel  of  the  argument  over  this 
bilL 

With  the  other  New  England  Senators. 
I  was  distressed  to  learn  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  had  authorized  the 
sale  of  surplus  grain  In  12  Southeastern 
States  in  terms  that  seemed  discrimina- 
tory against  New  England      I  have  his 
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word  that  it  will  not  happen  aeam  .^ 
because  of  uncertainty  ia^Jju** 
prices,  it  was  decided  that  this bmSS 
to  cary  a  provision  against  <llsoi»» 
tory  dumping.  That  provlsioaiiu3 
and  it  severely  restricts  the  discretSf*" 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In^k^ 

relejise  iSJJ 


ing 


jverely 
Secretary 
prices  at   which 


to 


grains.    And  just  to  make  this  «lS2? 
perfectly  clear  I  join  with  mv  «^ol2S 

ment,  which  failed  by  the"^!^!,!?!?^ 
of    52    to    38.    which    woiUd^ 


perfectly  clear  I  join  with  my  colW«? 
from  New  England  hi  offering  anSJ? 


bin 


gin 

required  the  Secretary  to  observe  Ti^ 
toric  differentials  among  the  r«riAiwL 
this  country.  "*  « 

Another  fact  of  life  Ignored  by  th*«. 
ponents  to  this  bill  is  that  NewEn; 
land  poultrymen  used  mixed  g^ 
which  is  processed  and  bagged  l»e^ 
they  receive  it.  Now  everyone  ko«!! 
that  when  the  raw  material  cost  tfl 
processed  item  goes  down,  the  pric-  ,J 
the  item  is  likely  to  remain  the  wa! 
But  if  the  raw  material  cost  riseTS 
Increase  is  passed  on  to  the  feed  ia? 
That  is  why  I  welcome  a  stable  price  for 
feed  grains.  This  Is  yet  another  reave 
why  the  opponents  of  this  bill  are  m 
reality  pushing  the  poultry  indajtn 
toward  oblivion.  ' 

Feed  grain  prices  are  now  substantiii 
ly  lower  than  they  were  between  liS' 
and  1954.  In  fact  the  West  Gena»^ 
Government  has  imposed  a  stiff  tariff  oc 
our  poultry  exports,  supposedly  to  can- 
pensate  for  the  low  cost  of  feed  gndiu  to 
American  producers.  Further  decline*  m 
feed  grain  prices  would  invite  furtber 
retaliation.  I  strongly  support  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  lix 
Orville  Freeman,  in  his  valiant  battle  to 
win  favorable  terms  for  our  poultry 
products  in  entering  the  Common 
Market. 

The  interest  of  the  New  Engknc 
poultryman  is  in  stability,  not  In  spinn- 
ing production  in  a  market  where  tht 
chief  problem  is  already  oversuppty 
Low  feed  grain  prices  mean  more  blrti 
driving  down  still  further  the  price  our 
farmers  receive.  Furthermore,  tbe  Ui- 
payer  stands  to  save  literally  hundrtik 
of  thousands  of  dollars  every  dsj  be 
cause  the  size  of  the  surplus  is  beii« 
reduced.  I  know  that  the  very  ides  of 
the  Federal  Government  piling  up  im- 
mense surpluses  is  repugnant  to  our  Net 
England  citizens.  I  would  stress  theiE- 
portant  fact  that  this  is  a  Toluntsr;  pro- 
gram, and  not  a  mandator?-  one.  I  id 
going  to  vote  for  a  cut  in  the  stockpile  «< 
feed  grains  and  the  preservation  of  Net 
England  s  hard-fought  pasition  in  tix 
market  for  poultry  products. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  oc 
the  question  of  the  passage  of  the  bill 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  jm 
in  the  request  for  the  yeas  and  nay«. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  orderel 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  I  shifl 
not  detain  the  Senate;  but  I  must  ex- 
press my  opposition  to  the  propoied 
legislation,  and  I  must  state,  evec 
though  briefly,  my  reasons  for  tsklni 
this  position. 

Mr  President.  I  am  strongly  opposed 
to  the  proposed  legislation. 


1963 

Last  Sunday,  May  12.  was  the  30th 
^nuiyen&ry  ot  the  signing  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  by 
^ch  controls  were  first  placed  on 
cheat  production.  Yet,  what  have  we 
achieved  through  three  decades  of  wheat 
legislation?  The  answer  is  silarmingly 
clew:  Larger  and  larger  surpluses,  a 
continuous  spiraling  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country,  which  now  is 
rfftching  Into  billions  of  dollars  annually. 
^d  more  and  more  Federal  controls  on 
fanners. 

The  proposed  legislation  before  us  re- 
flects the  view  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture that  the  farmer's  problems  can 
be  solved  by  complete  government  reg- 
ulation.   This  is  a  fallacious  and  a  cost- 
'j  presumption.     All  that  this  bill  will 
really  accomplish   is  the  extension  for 
2  more  years   of   a   program    which    is 
all  too  similar  to  the  unwise  and  totally 
unsuccessful  feed  grain  programs  of  the 
past  2  years.    The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, by  his  own  admission,  has  branded 
these  programs  as  too  costly.     Yet  now 
fff  are  asked  to  extend  these  programs, 
and  to  do  so    in    an    atmosphere    of 
greater  urgency    than    has    existed    in 
connection  with   any   other  subject   to 
come  before  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
Monumental  pressure  obviously  is  being 
applied  by  the  executive  branch  in  behalf 
of  this  bill. 

The  answer  is  this:  On  May  21.  the 
wheat  fanners  of  America  will  vote  in  a 
national  referendum ;  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  seeking  to  force  a  "yes" 
TOte  upon  them.    The  entire  bill  before 
us  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the  wheat 
referendum  will  pass.    If  the  "no"  votes 
prevail  in  the  referendum,  this  program 
will  not  be  appropriate.    It  will  be  most 
difficult  for  Congress  to  enact  at  this 
session  remedial  legislation  to  offset  the 
effects  of  a  "no "  vote,  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  executive  branch.     The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  a  very  distaste- 
ful and  heavyhanded  manner  is  making 
every  effort  to  insure    that   the   wheat 
fanners  know  that.     We  should  act  on 
realities  and  facts,  not  on  presumptious 
and  campaign  devices.      Within   a   few 
days  we  shall  know  the  wishes  of  the 
fanners  who  are  most  deeply  concerned 
with  this  problem     This  measure  Is  pre- 
mature for  the  wheat  farmer,  the  feed 
mla  farmer,  and  especially  so  for  the 
Congress. 

In  addition  to  being  premature,  this 
measure  places  entirely  too  much  dis- 
cretion at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  We  are  told  that  it  is  a 
voluntary  program;  yet  it  is  clear  that 
•t  could  easily  be  turned  into  a  manda- 
tory one.  The  endeavors  of  the  Secre- 
UU7  in  connection  with  other  programs, 
sucfa  as  those  dealing  with  dairy  prod- 
f,«  ,1  ^'^ample,  plainly  indicate  that 

Jutude  to  him. 

J^^."^?^^^  ^  particularly  detri- 
1  ^ni^K^""^  interests  of  the  dairy  farm- 
7«  i?^  ^''^^''y  farmers  of  the  State 
^New  York  and,  indeed,  all  the  farm- 
's of  the  northeast.  The  northeast 
«Uon  of  this  country  is  a  deflcit-grain- 
!Wducing  area:   so  It  is  essential  that 
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additional  grain  be  purchased  for  our 
needs.  Thus,  any  program  which  has 
the  effect  of  curtailing  grain  supplies  and 
fixing  high  price  supports  must  neces- 
sarily boost  grain  prices.  This  will  not 
only  cause  an  increase  in  costs  to  the 
farmer,  but  it  must  of  necessity  also 
affect  adversely  all  consumers,  since  any 
additional  cost  of  feed  grain  will  be  ab- 
sorbed in  higher  prices  for  milk,  poultry 
and  related  products. 

We  are  constantly  being  lectured  by 
proponents  of  this  biU  that  the  emer- 
gency   feed-grain    program,    as    imple- 
mented during  1961  and  1962.  has  been  a 
tremendous  success,  and  that  surpluses 
are    being   diminished,    while   the   feed 
grain  carryover  is  being   reduced      Let 
us  examine  the  facts  and  see  whether 
these  conclusions  are  borne  out  by  them 
During   1961   only   42  percent  of  the 
farmers  with  corn  and  grain  sorghum 
bases  signed  program  contracts,  whereas 
m  1962  only  44  percent  of  these  farmers 
signed   contracts.     In    addition,   during 
1962  only  29  percent  of  the  producers 
with  barley  bases  signed  the  contracts 
These  statistics  clearly  establish  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  program  by  those 
most  directly  affected. 

The  total  direct  cost  of  the  feed  grain 
programs  of  1961  and  1962  is  estimated 
at  approximately  $1.7  billion.     In  view 
of  such  a  very  large  expenditure,  we  are 
compelled   to  ask  a  simple  question-  Is 
this     vast     expense     warranted,     when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  program  during  1961  and 
.  XT    ;.    P^   answer  must  be  a  ringing 
No.       Over  90  percent  of  the  reduction 
in  feed  grain  carryover  was  because  of 
factors  which  had  no  relationship  to  re- 
duced production  of  grains  covered  by 
the  program.     In  1962,  wheat  production 
actually  increased,  in  comparison  with 
production  in  1961. 
In    1961,    129.3    million    acres    were 

fi!/^f^  ^ J^^^  ^^^^  by  farmers.  In 
addition,  the  Government  paid  for  the 
diverting  away  from  feed  grain  produc- 
tion  of   26.7  miUion   acres.     Therefore 

fS/'  .^^^^Tt"*^  *^°^  t^at  during 
1961.  the  total  feed  grain  acreage 
amounted  to  156  million. 

In  1962,  farmers  planted  125.9  million 
acres  to  feed  grains,  and  were  paid  for 
divertmg  an  additional  32.7  miUion 
acres.  Hence,  the  total  feed  grain  acre- 
^f^<;o"r"^„l^^  y^^^  amounted  to  a  total 

thonM'^V"."'?-  ?""  2-®  "'""o"  ^res  more 
than  the  total  for  1961.  These  figures 
Illustrate  the  simple  fact  t^at  man^ 
farmers  w-ho  refuse  to  participate  in  the 
program  have  increased  their  plantings 
and  also  reflects  adjustments  in  the  bS 
acreage  of  participating  farmers. 
At  this  time  all  Indications  are  for  the 

1963  than  It  was  during  the  past  2  years 

Jl''"^L?^^°'^"^  ^  ^^e  fanners  under 
the  1963  program  will  be  close  to  $1  bU- 
lion.  This  is  an  enormous  expense-  yet 
the  results  do  not  even  begin  to  Jukufy 
the  cost.  Producers  have  signed  up  to 
divert  only  19.4  percent  of  their  feed 
gram  base  acreage  this  year.  In  compari- 
son with  26.5  percent  in  1962,  and  26  1 
percent  In  1961.    In  addition,  the  farm- 
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ers  who  are  parUcipating  in  the  program 
have  signed  up  to  divert  7  million  less 

?S^  ^*^5^  ^^  ^^^  diverted  in 
1962  Yet  the  number  of  base  acres 
has  been  adjusted  upward  some  9  mU- 
llon  from  1962  to  1963. 

I  hope  the  bill  wUl  be  defeated.  It  is 
premature;  it  will  be  tremendously  cost- 
ly; it  will  prevent  any  adequate  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  from  being  enacted 
later  in  this  session;  and  it  wiU  harm 
the  dairy  farmers  and  the  poultry  farm- 
ers of  the  Northeast,  without  providing 
any  real  solution  for  farmers  engaged  in 
wheat  production.  We  should  not  add 
one  more  harmful  measure  to  a  farm  pol- 
icy which  already  Is  a  national  disgrace 
Mr.  President.  This  bill  should  not  be 
enacted  into  law. 

Mr.     HICKENLOOPER.     Mr.     Presi- 
dent. I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  now 
as   we   approach    a   final    vote    on    the 
measure.    Last  year  I  expressed  my  dis- 
satisflcation   with   the   progress  of   the 
kind  of  legislation  proposed.    I  am  more 
against   the   pending   bill   than    I   was 
against  the  law  that  it  is  supposed  to 
resemble,  although  it  is  much  different. 
The  bill  presents  an  ominous  step  in 
the  further  encroachment  of  bureauc- 
racy over  the  economy  of  our  country 
The  unprecedented  extension  of  the  dis- 
cretionary power  of   the   Secretary   of 
Agriculture  in  regulating  the  economy 
and  the  people  engaged  in  agriculture  in 
our  country  in  many  ways  is  frightening 
It  is  frightening  because  of  what  it  will 
eventuaUy  lead  to.  step  by  step.    As  a 
result  of  the  discretion,  the  broad  power 
granted,  the  lack  of  inhibition  and  con- 
trol over  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  set  out  in  the  proposed  legislation- 
mark  my  words— that  power  wUl  be  at- 
tempted to  be  extended  to  other  se-^- 
ments  of  agriculture  in  rapid  succession 
It  may  be  a  year  or  two ;  perhaps  3  years 
But  the  movement  is  on  to  concentrate 
bureaucratic   control   over  our  country 
through  our  economy. 

This  proposal  is  one  of  the  steps     It  is 
deeper  than  an  agriculture  concern     it 
IS  a  top  political  reorientation  of  the  con- 
cept of  American  opportunity  and  Amer- 
ican economic  freedom  and  responsibU- 
ity.    It  goes  deeply  into  that  subject 
*v.^wL^^  ^  ^°  °"  ^^^ord  now  as  saying 
that  the  measure  is  one  of  the  steps  along 
that  Ime.    If  the  Congress  of  the  United 
1^^.^  desires  to  abandon  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  private  individual  that   s 
If  we  wish  to  contribute  to  the  erosion  of 
our  system  of  responsibility  and  individ- 
ual  freedom   of   action  and   begin  the 
gradual   incursion   more    and    more   of 

l>l^['i~^^.?'''^  unelected  bureaucrat 
who,  through  theory  or  otherwise  or  be- 

tS  ^»f  ^^  ""^^  ^  ^^^  somewhere  and 
thinks  he  knows  more  about  how  to  oper- 
ate the  business  of  what  used  to  be  a  free 
Private  economy  than  the  man  who 
earns  through  experience  and  does  the 

imp^'S  "  ^  °°^  ^  ^«^y  Promlsh^g 
omen  for  the  continuance  of  the  expan- 
slon  of  private  enterprise  in  our  country 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  our  econ-  ' 
omy  not  movmg.    Of  course,  it  has  not 
moved  m  the  past  2J2  years.    The  glit- 


^^.""fo^iPIf^  promiseo  of  the  cam- 
paign in  1960  have  never  been  met. 
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One  bi«  reason  why  the  economy  of 
our  country  is  not  moving  is  not  lack  of 
capital  or  money.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  capital  in  tlie  country  In  savings 
banks,  insurance  companies,  and  the  in- 
vesting public.  The  reason  is  a  lack  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  people  who 
have  money  to  invest.  They  do  not  know 
what  type  and  kind  of  government  we 
will  have  a  few  years  from  now.  They 
are  fearful  of  the  trends  that  are  now 
indicated.  They  are  trends  toward  ex- 
pansioa  of  bureaucracy,  control,  dicta- 
tion, and  Umitation  on  the  opportunities 
of  the  individual.  That  is  what  Is  in- 
hibiting much  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  our  country  that  otherwise  could 
take  place. 

There   are   many   other   reasons,    but 
that  is  one.    I  shall  not  delay  any  longer 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  princed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  copy  of  a  statement  which 
was  made  by  the  minority  members  of 
the  committee  who  filed  minority  views. 
The  statement  is  contained  In  the  mi- 
nority views,  but  the  portion  I  submit  I 
should  like  to  have  incorporated  in  the 
Rccoao  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 
as  follows: 

We  rigorously  opp.^s«  the  enactment  of 
H.R  4897  by  the  Senat«  for  two  txulc  rea- 
sons— flfst.  It  is  our  coiLaldex«d  Judgment 
that  eriActnKsnt  of  any  feed  grain  legUlatlon 
before  farmers  vote  In  the  multlple-prlre 
wheat  referendum  an  May  at  Is  a  surrender 
to  expediency  and  la  unwiae  and  unfair  to 
both  wheat  and  feed  grain  producers 
Second.  It  U  our  belief  that  HH  4997  U  a 
bad  bill  and  that  it  would  be  harmful  to 
fanneni.  oonaumers.  and  taxpayers.  It  alao 
glTes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  unprece- 
dented authority  to  make  compensatory  pay- 
ments which  should  not  be  given  to  any 
Secretary 

For  the  CongreM  to  seriously  consider  feed 
grain  legislation  before  farmera  vote  In  t2>e 
May  21  wheat  referendum  Is  unfair  to  all 
farmers  for  the  foUowlng  reaeons: 

1  Should  the  multiple- price  wtiaat  pro- 
gram be  approved  la  the  upcoming  referen- 
dum, one  set  of  clrcximstances  will  prevail 
In  TOch  a  case,  the  Congreea  then  should 
speU  out  the  conditions  under  which  wheat 
tn»y  be  grown  on  feed  grain  aeree  to  avokl 
undue  disruption  of  the  feed  grain  and  live- 
stock tftimtloQs.  It.  on  the  other  band, 
wheat  faraoen  vote  no  in  the  referendum. 
this  wtli  create  suhstantLally  different  con- 
ditions fca-  the  producers  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  livestock.  If  the  wheat  referen- 
dum should  fan.  the  Oingress  certainly 
would  want  to  reanalyze  the  entire  wheat, 
feed  grain,  livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry  sit- 
uations In  order  to  be  fair  and  reasonable 
with  tlM  farmers  of  this  country.  For  the 
Senate  to  approve  this  bill  at  thU  Uian.  ties 
our  hands  hecause  we  do  not  know  bow 
farmers  wlU  vote  In  the  all -important  wheat 
referendum. 

3  Action  to  enact  this  feed  grain  legisla- 
tion prior  to  the  wheat  referendum  would 
widely  and  Justly  be  Interpreted  as  an  effort 
to  Influence  tbe  vote  In  the  referendum. 
Many  advocates  at  thim  legteUtkm  admit 
that  such  Is  their  purpoae. 

The  greatest  pressure  for  actkm  oo  feed 
grains  at  this  time  comas  from  thcMe  who 
think  that  the  enactment  of  feed  grain 
legislation  would  encourage  a  "yes"  vote  by 
creating  tlie  feellTig  among  wheat  producers 
they  win  be  aMe  to  shin  minions  of  »erea 


of  feed  grains  to  wheat  under  the  multiple- 
price  plan 

More  Important.  It  Is  also  apparent  to 
tho«  pushing  for  the  enactment  of  feed 
grain  legislation  at  tkiim  time  that  Oils  would 
influence  a  •yea"  vote  by  causing  farmers 
to  think  that  Congress  ha«  closed  the  door 
against  the  enactment  of  any  additional 
wheat  legislation  this  year  after  the  refer- 
endum. If  feed  grain  leglslstlon  Is  not 
passed  at  this  time,  farmers  In  our  opinion 
will  have  a  much  better  chance  of  getting 
con.structlve  legislation  for  feed  grains  and 
wheat  enacted  by  this  Congress  especially  U 
the  wheat  referendum  falls. 

It  Is  our  feeling  that  the  Congress  should 
not  In  any  way  try  to  Influence  the  outcome 
of  the  wheat  referendum  being  vnted  on  by 
wheat  producers  We.  therefore  should  not 
enact  any  feed  grMa  legislation  unUl  the 
results  of  the  referendum  are  known  and  the 
decision  of  wheat  farmer*  made  clear  not 
only  to  Congress  but  to  all  our  citizens. 

3.  It  is  too  early  to  know  much  about  the 
actual  results  of  the  1963  feed  grain  pro- 
gram Producers  have  signed  up  to  divert 
only  19  4  percent  of  their  feed  grain  base 
acreage  this  year  in  CQmparls«in  with  26  5 
percent  la  1962  and  26  1  percent  in  1961 
ParUclpatlng  farmers  have  agreed  to  divert 
only  23  7  minion  acres  this  year  In  compari- 
son with  32  7  million  acres  In  1962  In  the 
meantime  (for  some  unknown  reason  i .  the 
total  number  of  base  acres  has  been  adjristed 
upward  fr  m  12.3  3  million  In  1962  U:,  1323 
million  In  1963.  The  1963  feed  grain  pro- 
gram Is  materially  different  than  the  1961  -62 
programs  and  apparently  wlil  be  much  less 
effecUve  per  dollar  spent  As  H-R  4997  h.is 
many  of  these  same  new  features  In  It  that 
were  added  to  the  1963  pro-am.  It  Is  our 
Judgment  that  we  should  wait  and  see  what 
the  actual  acc.vnpMshments  may  be  before 
rushing  forward  with  an  extension  of  such 
a  program 

4  As  everyone  in  the  Senate  knows,  there 
will  be  ample  Ume  for  the  C<->ngress  to  con- 
sider 1964  feed  grain  legislation  after  the 
wheat  referendum  Practically  all  feed 
grains  are  spring  planted  There  will  be 
ample  Ume  for  Congress  to  consider  further 
leglslaUon  for  wheat  and  feed  grains  at  the 
.same  time  after  the  outcome  of  the  May  21 
wheat  referendum. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  HSt  4997  U  not  a  good 
bill  and  should  not  be  passed  by  Congress 
Our  principal  objections  to  this  bill  are: 

1  Under  this  bill  the  Secretary  would  be 
given  complete  dlscj-etlonary  authority  to 
ax  the  amount  of  compensatory  (Brannan- 
type)  payments.  We  vigorously  oppose  com- 
pensatory payments  because  such  payments 
would  force  consumers  to  pay  a  part  of  their 
food  costs  through  taxes  rather  than  full 
value  at  the  market  This  Is  nothing  but  a 
trap  for  producers,  intimately,  the  pay- 
ment approach  als«i  would  be  a  trap  for  con- 
sumers since  It  would  encourage  InefBclency 
and.  tiiereby.  result  In  high  real  costs  of  food. 

2  This  bill  granu  far  too  much  authority 
and  discretion  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Among  other  things,  the  Secretary 
would  be  given  authority  to  determine  (a) 
whether  a  feed  grain  diversion  program  shall 
be  In  effect;  (b)  the  level  at  which  feed 
grain  prices  are  to  be  supported  within  a 
range  of  65  to  90  percent  o(  parity,  fo  the 
percentage  of  base  acreage  (up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  60  percent )  a  producer  must  divert 
to  participate;  (dj  the  raU  at  which  di- 
version paymenU  would  be  made  (up  to  a 
maximum  of  50  percent)  of  the  support  rate 
times  tfce  normal  yield  of  the  acreage  di- 
verted: and  (e)  the  porUon  of  the  support 
price  that  Is  to  be  made  available  through 
compensatory  paymenU  to  producers.  In 
our  Judgment  it  Is  extremely  daogeroua  to 
farmers — and  to  everyone  else  for  that  mat- 
*■'■ — 'w  Osngrees  to  abrogate  Its  own  author- 


May 


U 

Ity  and  Vo  grant  such  sweepln*  «,„k 

any  Secretary.  ^     '  '^^Uionty  ^ 

S.  The  USDA  has  eetaUUh^  «^ 
direct  cost  for  the  1961  andijm  i^  *^ 
programs  at  •!  7  bUUoo.  Thta  W  •^ 
penditure  cannot  be  Justified  Ui  i^^  •- 
accompUahments  of  the  prottTrnT  "*  ^ 
records  show  that  over  90  percentrif  .v^^^ 
ductlon  in  feed  grain  carrVover  Ji  ^'*- 
ractors  other  than  reduced  producu^.*?  ^ 
Kil^l^J*    covert    by    the    program      iL^j^ 


1963 
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use   has    been    the    major  factor  in 
the  carryover      In  this  regard  a  UttlT" 
fact    U   that    feed   grain   pruducUor  »,», 
went  up^not  down- -in  1962  a*  nr.l     **''J 
1961 


ent  up^not  down- -in  1962  as  cr.m!f^*"' 
»61.     Furthermore,    the    dumping^^ 
grains  under  these  programs  has  cort«\f^ 
largely    to    an    Increase    In    Ilves^k    J^ 


and  poultry  production  and  has 


■*««];  (^ 


pressed   the  prices  received  by  tmict,^*' 
these  commodiues  """owi  n 

Indications  are  that  the  IO63  feed 
program  wlU  be  mure  costly  aad  las.  •ifj?*"' 
The  USDA  has  already  Indicated  ihlf!!* 
rect  payments  to  farmers  under  the  lfl«. 
trrnin  program  will  be  conslderablv  ln«^ 
of  WOO  million  By  combining  com»^ 
tory  paymenU  on  the  normal  yieuj  VT" 
acres  planted  with  diversion  paymenu  ^ 
1963  projfram  (a)  discriminates  sgainn  tk! 
producers  who  want  to  reduce  produrtta! 
more  than  the  minimum  required  for  au 
Uclj.atlon.  (b)  provides  a  form  of  tntZL 
insurance  U)  cooperat.rs;  and  (c)  forcw  aJ 
Government  to  pay  out  millions  of  dorj*. 
In  compensaUiry  paymenU  on  grain  th*t  ii 
prodticrd  solely  for  use  on  the  farm  whJ! 
grown.  We  ahould  not  enact  this  ranefto 
program  for  2  more  years 

We  strongly  urge  the  SenaU  not  to  .b. 
prove  H  R  4997  but  rather  to  delay  sc,  J" 
tlon  on  feed  grains  until  wheat  fannsn  hi»T 
made  their  decision  In  the  wheat  refereMma 
on  May  21  There  will  be  ample  Ume  tfV 
that  date  to  thoroughly  review  the  wboti 
wheat,  feed  grain,  livestock,  dairy,  aad  poul- 
try situations  and  for  the  Senate  to  tskaan. 
proprtate  and  wise  acUon  that  wlD  sot 
penalize  any  group  of  farmers  but  wm  be 
helpful  to  all  our  farmers,  and  to  the  mb- 
eral  pubUc 

CHANOXS  IN  HJI.  4B9T   FSOM  THX   1»«J  r«B 
GXAIN    PROCSAJf 

HH  4997  la  basically  a  2-year  exteniloo  m 
tlie  1963  feed  grain  program  With  th*  tdln- 
Ing  major  changes: 

1  The  Secretary  U  given  discretion  to  »t 
the  direct  payment  and  the  loan  st  any  coo- 
blnaUon  that  will  result  In  a  level  of  soppart 
from  66  to  90  percent  ot  parity.  Ttig  w^nkl 
permit  the  Secretary  wide-open  dlscretJonto 
substantially  lower  the  loan  rau  and  «t- 
maUcally  raise  the  compensatory  payi&Mt 
rate  This  action  would  automaUcally  loee 
the  resale  price  of  surplus  grains  held  by 
CCC.  and  thus  add  a  new  eonfuslnf  fsrtnr 
to  artlflclally  depress  market  prices 

a  The  Secretary  \m  given  discretion  to  m 
the  percentage  of  diversion  required  m  or^ 
for  the  producer  to  qualify  for  price  support 
(up  to  50  percent) . 

3  Adds  a  provision  whereby  "new  pro- 
ducers" (le.  those  farmers  who  for  wm 
reason  did  not  plan  feed  grains  In  the  ItSt- 
60  period  1  ould  obtain  a  feed  grain  bMt 
and  after  l  year,  receive  dlverstoo  psymentt 
and  price  support. 

4.  Allows  under  certain  clrcumstaacee  tb» 
Interchange  of  wheat  and  oats  sjmI  ryr 
acreages 

5  Changes  the  basic  price  support  Isw  to 
require  as  n  condition  of  eligibility  for  prtoe 
support  In  the  event  that  no  acreage  dlvw- 
slon  program  U  In  effect  that  the  prodaoer 
comply  with  the  farm  base  acreage. 

6.  UmlU  both  direct  and  diversion  p«7- 
menU  to  payment  In  kind,  which.  In  tuni. 
Is  affected  by  the  CCC  resale  price  which,  1e 


\M  subject  to  the  wide  discretionary 
^"^^nritv  of  the  secretary  of  Agriculture. 
J^rs  could,  however,  conUnue  to  receive 
•"^  Ueu  of  the  actual  grain. 

T  Allows  advance  payments  (up  to  50  per- 

nt>  St  signup  ume  not  only  for  diversion. 
ff  t  slso  on  the  direct-payment  portion  of 
\1  nrlce  support.  This,  In  effect,  provides 
'^^ducer  with  a  portion  of  his  price  sup- 
^itprice  prior  to  the  checking  of  his 
performance. 

Table  I. —  Iku-lors  in  th*  reduction  of  ferd  grain  $tock» 
(Million  ton;] 


TABLES    ATTACHED 

The  foUowlng  tables  are  included  to  illus- 
trate the  costs  and  results  of  the  1961  and 
1962  feed  grain  programs. 

Spessakd  L.  HoiXAm>. 

Jamcs  O.  Eastland. 

Geokce  D.  Aikkiv. 

BOURKX     B.     HlCKEKLOOPOl. 

J.  Calkb  Boogs. 

E      L.    MXCHXM. 


Tottlr«<lur"^  In  carryovtr 

B^ftJoo  In  proJuctlon  from  1960  of  crops  covered  by  profonni: 

Cm 

Ofsln  «r«»'i»« — 

ittky 


Total. 


■-(jortloo  to  pro<luf  ttnn  from  WW  of  erope  not  covired  by  proKram: 
BwM 


TottI 


Ixiwetlau""*-'*^***  froiu  IMO  uiarketlnc  Jear ~ 

v ft  ffl"**  0' '"''"'''""  '"  pr'*!"''' 'o"  ofcTojenot  covered  by  prograni 

^^  ^enrue  In  utiUcii  too  on  carryover     

K4.<lurtioolnc»rr>ov.r  Ju.-  U)  fci-.!  grain  prugnim..- 


19C1 

19C2 

Total  Ibr 
1961-62 

1Z9 

UI.8 

23.7 

7.9 

4.0 

7.4 
3.1 
0 

i:..3 

.71 

0 

11.  S 

las 

22.4 

.8 
13 

.R 

2.0 

4.3 

3.1 
8.1 

2.0 

8.3 

5.1 

ie.4 

-11.2 
L7 

-10.3 
.6 

-21.5 
2  2 

»;(yf,f  _ll  msy  be  wicncd  that  the  carrsovrr  »  onKl  have  increased  If  there  hsrf  been  no  Iwxl  frrain  program.  The 
pMit  bowtver.lilhat  the  peogram  tnw  done  Uttlnxcer't  tostoii  the  biiildup.  Tlir  nxluciion  in  a«uiimlnitHl  stocks 
^Unj'flrt  enUrwy  dti*  to  titcreaaed  ullllMitiou  uud  nxluit-d  prwiiirtlon  of  feiil  crojif  not  covered  by  the  progmni. 


The  toUl  direct  costs  of  our  3- year  ex- 
perience aith  the  feed  grain  program  have 
aceeded  11.7  billion. 

T«ut  n—Mrcct  corts  of  the  1961  and  1962 
feed  grain  programs 

(Mlllt"n  dolUr-.] 


Tablb  2. — Payments  under  1961  and  1962 
feed  grain  programs  cumulative  from 
inception    through    Jan.    31.    1963 ' — Con. 


rayimnU  to— 

1061 
1      765 

1062 

Total. 

1061  and 

1062 

r.irn  iifKlucen.' 

Porrtmm  pro4aerrs„ 

K54 

42 
>4J 

1.619 
42 

A  ammiaUativt'  f  ipensoe. . . 

42 
807 

84 

ToUI 

888 

1.745 

'  A.s.<uni«il  to  l*  tli*  viHif  *.-  for  IW61. 

Indirect  ooru  resulting  from  the  policy 
of  dumping  CCC  grain  to  penalize  non- 
parUclp&nts  will  add  8200  million  or  more 
to  the  total  coet  of  the  1961  and  1962 
p.-ograms. 

Taslx  2.—Paymrnts  under  1961  and  1962 
leed  gram  programs  cumulative  from 
inception  through  Jan.  31, 1963  » 


Ftate 

1061 

1962 

N'orlb  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

OforKia 

$16,2.')1..';7S.  73 

4,  lOS,  WO  27 

8,  674,  2T2.  Oh 

2, 466,  460.  80 

17,723,194.20 

11,867.  721  84 

7,  649,  355.  00 
6,2J«.«87  01 
2,212.219.  4fl 
2,170,378.73 

8.  782,  070.  SS 
59.601,429.43 

801,921  97 

3.-i:.  262.  S8 

378.  IM.fCI 

6,  3:^7,  77«. »» 

2.63,V342.22 

2, 19-J.  «77.  R4 

3l>.\  Kl.V  37 

li.^.  14.1.  44 

1 .  ftlK.  8K«  4h 

82-:.  042.  54 

4,  397,  7V4.  4-1 

t20.  H2S,  623.  9f* 

«.  009.  777  87 

11,041    776  Ki 

Florida 

3.  227,  494.  00 

18,204.191.76 

14. 822. 371. 6R 

10,  338,  427.  09 

7,  706.  405.  34 

2,788,502.10 

3  IQfi  747  03 

Kentucky...  

Tenn««ee 

.^l.iliama^ 

Mltsls.-!lppl.... 

Arkansas 

I.^iMaiM 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

9, 653, 284. 40 
64  .VK)  628  14 

Montana.. 

1  ?.?7  066  88 

Idaho 

1   697  080  91 

Wvoniing 

516  100  34 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arirona 

Utah.. 

6,  755, 320.  29 

2.  838,  522  31 

3.  230,211  20 

694  427  68 

Ni'va/la 

1,1  S73  04 

Washington 

OpKon 

C.ili/ornia 

2,  Oil.  744.  l.^ 

2,361,277.57 

10  001  095  41 

U.S.  total 

782, 106, 020.  12 

841,519.853  34 

f!Ute 


1961 


1W2 


Main* 

S>w  Hanir>sbiiv. 

Vermont 

Masachiuctu... 

Rho*  Wand 

fflonectlcut 

New  York 

NVw  JftTcy. 

PmnfTrlTtnia.. 

Okto 

Indians 


MldrtBn 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

•oea.. 

Mlswiri".!": 
Nortli  Dakota 
foath  Dakota.. 

Nebraska 

Katvuji 


i'Ve. 


Mirylaad 

\irirlnia...  ' .'.. 
\*  «t  Vlrflnla.. 


6, 
1, 
«. 

42 
51 
87. 
IR. 
.^1. 
4e 
107, 
W. 
8. 
15. 
66, 

I. 
3. 
4 


$15,192.81 

*V  17.5.88' 

7.105.14 

020.14 

47.068.04 
08:^800.36 
806, 972. 7<) 
821.IM.80 
674. 824. 43 
742. 069.  80 
817.682.63 
330.  677.  62 
462.051.07 
■J1.T009.  M 
620.Sa6  78 
32K.  457.  38 
507.579  10 
775,  Uh3  08 
788.  1W9  59 
209.166  28 
511  802.28 
127,  734.  ,"il 
373.  162  98 
407,098.21 


r».  128.  IS 


45. 

12, 

1. 

84. 

6.  .'^7, 

2.  3.VV 

8.149, 

3fi,  611.1, 

.53,  706, 

87,flO^ 

21,259, 

25,835, 

.53,  970. 

121.500. 

618511. 

13.589, 

1.5,6(18. 

68,02,"), 

44,  164, 

1.47^. 

3,035, 

6.293, 

748. 


IUIi.U5 
753.21 

48!  24 
587.9(1 
07h.  96 
40,1  h3 
306.  6<; 
0U4.  W 
966.  7s 
TVl.Vf 
519.17 
092.6.5 
447.  6<  I 
SM.71 
.558.21 
87Z&3 

5aa32 

510.  W 
004  60 

.ti2  :n 

486.  4« 
070.  8ft 
375.06 


'  Based  on  data  oompiled  by  Flwai  Division.  AtsCS. 
Fi-b.  26,  1003,  and  subject  to  revLsion  after  final  reports 
arc  obtained  Ovm  State  and  county  .\.--"CS  oflice". 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  say  again  that  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  amendments, 
many  of  us  expressed  our  views,  opinions, 
and  concern.  I  regret  that  tonight  we 
must  take  a  step  which  is  unprecedented 
in  finalizing  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
I  think  is  evil  for  the  agriculture  econ- 
omy of  our  coimtry,  especially  the  free- 
dom and  the  opportunity  of  the  farmers 
who  are  now  farming  as  well  as  the 
farmers  who  would  desire  to  go  into 
farming  In  future  years.  It  is  an  omi- 
nous thing.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  bodes 
well  for  the  agricultural  economy  of  our 
country.  I  regret  it.  I  shall  vote  against 
the  bill. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
be  brief  because  the  debate  has  been 
long.  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  bill,  and 
I  wish  to  state  my  reasons. 

I  cannot  find  a  great  deal  of  fault 
with  many  comments  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER]  in  relation  to  the  neces- 
sity for  confidence  to  encourage  the 
gro^^'th  of  the  economy  of  our  country. 
But  at  last  we  have  come  down  to  the 
question  of  looking  at  the  merits  of  the 
bill  before  us  and  voting  on  its  passage. 
I  know  that  a  great  many  factors  not 
directly  related  to  the  merits  of  the  bill 
have  entered  into  the  debate.  For  ex- 
ample, I  did  not  think  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  the  bill  with  the  speed  which  the 
majority  and  the  administration  has  de- 
sired that  it  be  passed.  For  that  reason 
I  voted  on  the  amendments  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  upon  their  merits,  at 
least  as  I  saw  them.  Now  we  come  to 
the  bill  as  presented. 

The  bill  before  us,  H.R.  4997,  extends 
to  the  1964  and  1965  crops  the  volun- 
tary feed  grains  program  which  has  been 
in  effect,  with  modifications,  for  the 
1961,  1962,  and  1963  crops  of  com  and 
other  feed  grains.  I  shall  vote  to  ex- 
tend the  voluntary  feed  grain  program 
for  2  additional  years,  and  I  point  out 
that  my  vote  will  be  consistent.  For  in 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  in 
the  Senate.  I  have  opposed  the  compul- 
sory feed  grain  control  programs  ad- 
vanced by  this  administration,  and  have 
voted  instead  to  extend  the  voluntary- 
program. 

Early  in  his  administration.  President 
Kennedy  recommended  a  voluntary  feed 
grain  program  for  the  1961  crop  of  com 
and  other  feed  grain — a  program  which 
in  many  respects  was  similar  to  the  vol- 
untary com  soil  bank  or  soil  bank  acre- 
age reserve  program  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  The  voluntary  program 
for  the  1961  crop  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  52  to  26,  and  the  conference  re- 
port was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  58  to  31. 
with  the  support  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Following  passage  of  the  emergency 
feed  grain  program,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  later  in  1961  sent  up  an 
omnibus  bill,  intended  to  vest  in  the  Sec- 
retary large  and  unprecedented  new 
powers  to  write  and  carry  out  price  sup- 
port, production  control  and  marketing 
agreement  programs  for  virtually  all 
farm  commodities  without  specific  au- 
thorization by  the  Congress.  These 
powers  were  not  granted,  and  I  strongly 
opEKJsed  the  omnibus  provisions  in  com- 
mittee. Instead,  the  voluntary  feed 
grain  program  was  extended  to  the  1962 
crop  by  the  limited  Agricultural  Act  of 
1961  passed  by  the  Senate  in  July,  as  I 
recall  without  large  opposition  and  by  a 
voice  vote. 

Last  year,  the  administration  made  a 
strong  fight  for  a  compulsory  feed  grain 
control  program — which  I  opposed,  and 
which  was  defeated.  At  every  step,  I 
voted  to  strike  out  the  compulsory  pro- 
gram and  instead  to  extend  to  the  1963 
crop  the  voluntary  program.  In  com- 
mittee, I  joined  the  Proxmire  motion  to 
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that   effect,    which   succeeded    9    to    8.     tors  and  farmers  throughout  the  coun-     Last  year  I  voted  a^aln^t  fv 

Later,  the  compulsory  Drosram  was  sub-     trv  a.  ntu  oor.fai„«r.«  o  ^^r^r.„^.^^„ ,       w,,,  w.."  ._    ,.  1*  .  *?^°«'  the 

proviat_ 
before  ti^g* 


1963 
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^I'J"^,  compulaory  program  was  sub-     try.  a  bill  containing  a  compulsory  pro-     bill   because  it  had  tK JS*  «»«»«ii 
the  Senate  floor.    But  the  House  rejected     happy   that  did  not  occur,   because   It     ate.  It  will  mean  tSt  oorn^STJ^  8^ 

Senate  Ita  own  bill.      It  waa  on  mv  mn-       aero /«/m-i».-»Io  ^..».  .n  »■ — * 1 . ,.  ^^'**  w  Dere«i»  _ 


Senate  its  own  bill.     It  was  on  my  mo-  age  controls  over  aU  the  feed  grain  grow 

tion,  as  the  chairman  will  recall,  that  the  ers  of  our  country 

Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  a  what  is  our  alternaUve^     Our  alter- 

second  time  rejected  the  compulsory  feed  native  Is  the  bill  before  the  Senate 


parity.  -  P«rc«tot 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     Mr.  Presid-,. 
the  Senator  yield?  "^"naent,  tffl 

«.-„«^_  -  ^*     1 1' — L~11^"L~1      i'«i.ivc  u  uie  uiu  uciore  me  senate.  Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield 

fv?i^«inn^°!v,^'°^^  *'''*  substituted  There  are  sections  in  it  which  I  should         Mr    JOHNSTON.     What  th.  R^ 

Tthi^H  vlr    ^vf  yoi^,"^"^  '^'^^'r  ^o'     ^'^'  ^o  ^^^  o'«it^<l     ^or  example.  I  voted     has   said   1.   correct.     When  aS^^ 

?n^  vnt^  ■;  K^  ^^  M°^  ^^^'~^^.^?'  ^°^  t^^  amendment  of  the  Senator  from     Freeman  was  testifying   he  ,^1^^^ 

J?:Mnn  ?av»^^r,  tf^ h!?"'';  ^^  adminis-     jowa  (Mr  HicKENLooPER]  to  remove  the     we  did  not  pass  the  bTil  the^m^" 

\Za^rifr ^Z^J^^L^^LT"^^"^^  ^^"^"  ^'h'^^  ^o^ld  give  the  Secretary     of  the  old  law  woUld  be  In  for«  J^** 

vSlS^  pro^im                        "^  ^"'^°^*^^   ^  "^^'^^   compensatory   pay!     would  be  under  the  terms  of  a  Uw^Sj! 

Sfi  «^L^h?f^..  ,.-.foc  .„              .     f  '"^"^  «*^ve  the  18  cente  a  bushel  that     would   provide   close   to   50   nerllnr* 

So  I  state  that  my  votes  in  support  of  ^as  paid  last  year.    But  we  have  the  as-     Panty.                                         ^'^°'  « 

the  voluntary  program   and  against  the  durance  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit         Mr.  COOPER.     I  am  sorry  th.t 

^r^.^r^^^.'n  «';?T«l'^"***^i'^  ^""  ^^^^"d  I  h«^e  confidence  in  the  chair-     vision  was  in  the  bill  w?  pIS^^^ 

^nH  nfhir  f^H   ilifn     r  ^  °,^    "^  """"^  man-that  the  Secretary  will  not  make     and  I  spoke  and  voted  ag^t^r!' 

S^^nt                                                      *'°"'  Pay"^^"^  over  18  cents                                    because  of  it.  but  it  was  incSd  wd  ^ 

T  rJir,f  ^„f  tv,of  („  »*,«    K              f  What  is  the  alternative'    If  the  bill  is     Passed.                                                °**' 

pr^^aS   Se  s^upS)  te  for'cSrn  wouM  "°^  P""'"^'  ^^^^  ^-^"  ^— ^  ^"^  °P--     .  ^^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    T^eblll 

fif  f^b^ut  So  c?SS-that  iJ   no^le^^^^  ^^  ""^^'"  '^^  ^"^  ^^^'  *"^  P^^^  '^^^     ^^"^"^   ^^^"^   '"^^^   ^«  third  time  S 

thii  50  perLnt  of  ^tv ^  ^''^'-^  ^"'-   ^  "^^^  ^^^^   ^hat   I  spoke     Question  is.  Shall  it  pass?            "°'' "^ 

•'aTthe  S^^reUi^  determ^es  wlV^^^^  ^^^'"''  ^"^  ^°^*"^  ^^^^^^^t.  because  I  saw         Mr.   MILLER.     Mr.  President.  I  wiE 

s^t    in    ScrSnt    C^^Uv  ^^^^^^^^  !"  *'  Provisions  which  I  believed  would     not  detain  the  Senate  for  mor,  thj^ 

Corporation  st^ks^fcoT^AL  Sna  ^'^"^  ^  ^^'  situation  that  we  are  in  today,     'ew  moments,  but  I  think  I  oSi> 

torrwlU  r^a^Tthat  my  motfon  to  rl  J^^^"^  P^T ^  '^''r^'  P''^"*^^^  '^^'     Ten'said'"'""''"''  ^  "^'^  ''  "^^ 

consider  the  voice  vote  to  reduce  the^level  ^^en  the  existing  voluntary  feed  grain     been  said. 

of  price  support  to  0  to  90  tircent  of  P'-ogram  ended,  and  a  new  one.  such  as       /•  ^-  voted  against  the  omnlbiu  be; 

parity  for  Sri964  and  subseqS^nt  ?rops  '^'  °"^  *'^  "^  "°*  considering,  was  not     of  last  year.     At  that  time,  along  m 

in  the  absence  of  a  program  w^debltrd  ^"^cted.  the  support  price  for  com  would     J^^y  of  my  colleagues.  I  warned  tiuS 

in  the  SenX  for  severalhourt^ll^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  o^  50  to  90  percent  of  par-     '^e  reason  for  trying  to  get  ihUK 

Sist  an^I  b^Ueve  hld^me  mfli^^^^  ^'>-^"'  ^^^  ^^  *  l^vel  which  would  not     ^f^^-  »'lth  the  provision  for  sobm^ 

persuing  the  confere^?  to  prS  S  ^"^""^^  ^^^  ^^^'-     '^^^  ^^^^  '^at     of  parity  and  80  cents  a  bushel  f^ 

K  56  percent  of  rarity    rather  than  ^°  P^^'^^"^  ^^  P^^-^'^  ^^^^^  ^e  the  level,  in     f Parting  In  1964  Included,  was  that  Z 

0  to  90  percent  of  p^rUy    in  the  event  ""^  J'^dgment.     The  distinguished  Sen-     l^^\  >'ear  came  around  that  that  would 

no  program  Is  in  efTe^t  *^°'"  ^'"^"^  South  Dakota  has  expressed     ^o  hung  over  our  heads  like  the  swort 

T   fhint  VhJ   J^,^r,f„^                     V,  that  opinion.                                                      of  Damocles,  to  try  to  force  us  intopte. 

iJen'^.Z  for  Kin  ucky'IaSsTust'^S  '^  '^^  P^^^^  P^*-  of  corn  were  $1.50     '"«    --^^h^^^    -bich   would  mm't 

thrcom  in  b^  wi  S  for  them  °'  ^^^^-  '^  *'°^d  '"^^'^  ^^at.  without  the     ^^""",5 "^  '^"^i?  °'  ^he  Secretary  of 

under   the    Eise^owe?  Administration  ^^'T^^t  'I  '^^  ^"^^^"^  ^  "^*  ^^«     ^'ile        '  *"''  ''''  '"^^'^  """^^'"' 

Both    have    been    nonnlar       Tf    is    niain  to'be  In  the  Record  and  be  known  to  all     ^^ir 

S^t  while  cos'tly.  thTe^volJnta^  progr^  f  "f-^^^  ""''''  ^^  '^"""  *°">^  ^-^^^^^     Th^'d.i'not'^n^'^  .^'^.t'  ^.^  ""'"^ 

has  made  progress  in  reducing  surplS  ^""^  ^'^  *^*"'"  '^""^^  ^  '^^  ^o  80  cents  a     J^^^  ^  '^  "°i  ^ome  to  the  Congrea  with 

stocks  and  saving  cSverS^en!  stora^  ^"^^^^^  *'^^  ^^^^'^  ^^^^  ^^OP^  ^^  a  com-     J^,  ?  ?°'^'k'  .  "o^^o'^^tary    proma 

and  handling  cos^  whicfThad  gAwn  to  ^^'^^^^  P'"^*^^  '^vel.                                          ^^'^'^^^   i^/hat  Uiey  would  hare  lik«i 

excessive  levfls     ¥^ere  is  re^on'^ho^  ,  ^^-^  ^OUNG  of  North   Dakota.     Mr      ^Jf/;^  ""ZumToTV^.Z  '^'''^ 

that  after  2  more  years  of  the  volunta^  President,  will  the  Senator  yield?                 cami  forward  with  a\orS  LJ^ 

program  supphes  will  be  in  reasonable  Mr  COOPER      I  yield                                 p^gram    whtch    n  ^m;  r^^^^tS 

balance  with  use.     And  I  am  very  glad  ^    YOUNG  of  North  Dakota      The     S^ta^T^n  na^eonlf   w^^i^?.-Ji 

that  the  voluntary  program  has  proved  Senator   from  Kentucky    (Mr.    Cooper  I     Se   word  "JS^nta^-  can  mJ^  JSJ 

successful  enough  so  that  even  this  ad-  last  year,   when  the  omnibus  farm  bill     thines      If  it  l«!  nr,.L^ihiP  f],  TJw-nT. 

ministration  has  given  up  its  demand  for  Passed   the  Senate,   called   attention   to     carrot    enough     ft^in   Wnrnf^^,^ 

compulsory  controls  on  all  producers  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  provisions  of  the     irresistible.     In  that^Uua^nT  l/S? 

^^^-  ^'^^   *°"'^  ^°*^''   ^^^  P"*^^  supports  of     tionable  whether  it  should  b^  call«i  » 

I  point  out  also  that  the  bill  before  us  corn  and   feed   grains  to  50  percent  of     voiunta%  progrL^^ 

contains  a  provision  which  I  offered,  and  Parity.                                                                      3^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^        ^^^           ^^^  ^^ 

which  was  first  included  in  the  1961  crop  It  was   the  Senator  from  Kentucky,     might  perhaps  vote  down  the  bUl  cer- 

year  program,  permitting  small  farmers  more  than  anyone  else,  who  brought  out     tainly  would  not  mean  there  would  no; 

to   put   their  entire  corn   acreage   into  that  point.     The  Senator  from  Kentucky     be   any    feed   grain   program  for  UK 

conservation  uses  and  receive  payments,  is  absolutely  correct.     If  the  bill  is  not     There  is  plenty  of  time  remaining  for 

up  to  25  acres.    This  provision  has  been  passed,    the    price    supports    for    feed     Congress  to  consider  another  prognm 

helpful  to  Kentucky   farmers,   and  has  grains  will  go  to  50  percent  of  parity.     I  venture  to  say  that  if  the  Senate  should 

also  helped  to  make  the  voluntar>'  pro-  This  will  mean  a  reduction  from  11.25  to     vote  against  this  bUl    if  the  bill  should 

gram  a  success.  80  cents  a  bushel.     If  that  would  not  be     not    pass    without    reasonable   amend- 

*u:    :,^f  ^'^  ^°°^f  ^  *  ^°^  °"  passage  of  disastrous  to  all  agriculture.  I  do  not     ments.  tftere  would  be  plenty  of  oppor- 

this  bill,  we  are  faced  with  a  choice.    For  know  what  would.     This  is  one  of  the     tunity.   because  all  the  indicaUoM  are 

the  last  2  years,  as  I  have  said,  we  have  main  reasons  why  I  voted  against  the     that  we  shall  be  here  for  quite  a  lon« 

been  faced  with  a  choice  of  a  compulsory  omnibus  farm  bill  last  year  which  would     while  yet    to  consider  another  proposa: 

feed  grain  program  or  a  voluntary  feed  have  reduced  the  price  supports  to  50     if  i  gage  the  political  astuteness  of  my 

grain  program.     In  the  Conomittee  on  percent  of  parity.     This  is  one  of  the     colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aislt 

Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  minority  main  reasons  why  I  shall  voto  for  the     correctly    they  will  see  to  it  that  ther? 

members,  with  the  help  of  the  Senator  bill  tonight,  a  bill  which  is  completely     will   be   a   feed   grain   program  in  UM 

from  Florida  and  the  Senator  from  Mis-  voluntary  m  form.                                          which  does  not  call  for  50  percent  of 

sisslppl,    stood    against    a    compulsory  Mr.  COOPER.       I    agree     with     the     parity 

feed  grain  program      For  2  years,  as  a  Senator      For  2   years  I   voted   against         i  think  it  well  to  point  out  that  one  of 

result  of  the  opposition  of  many  Sena-  the    compuIsoiT    feed    grain    programs,     the  main  reasons  why  some  of  us  wul 


^  Mainst  Uie  biU  is  Uie  complete  dis- 
IrPtion  which  is  to  be  gran  tod  to  a  non- 
^^iU  public  official.  The  legislative 
JJ^Si  of  the  Goveniment  wiU  be  abdi- 
^ISng  its  proper  powers  under  the  doc- 
MnTof  the  separation  of  powers  to  a 
nnnelected  pubUc  ofBcial.  This  non- 
.}ZtM  DUbUc  ofBcial  could,  under  the 
firmTof  the  bUl,  decide  that  there  will 
not  be  an  acreage  diversion  program  for 
irtain  feed  grains.  If  that  should  hap- 
nen  there  will  be  a  provision  for  50  per- 
rent  of  parity,  because  the  law  which  was 
put  on  the  books  last  year  would  be 
operative. 

So  I  point  out  to  my  good  friend  from 
Kentucky  and  to  my  good  friend  from 
North  Dakota  that,  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill,  we  are  asked  to  give  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  the  power  to  decide 
for  the  farmers  whether  there  will  be 
80-cent-a-bushel  corn.  I  think  this  is 
very  deplorable. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  forced  to 
vote  against  the  bill. 

"FArrH  7" 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Mr.  President. 
wlU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  wish  to  In- 
form the  Senate  that  the  capsule  with 
Astronaut  Cooper  has  just  landed  in  the 
Pacific,  only  a  few  hundred  feet  away 
from  the  canler.  according  to  the  re- 
port.    I  Applause.] 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
2  days  the  Senate  has  been  considering 
the  feed  grain  bill  this  Ls  the  only  pood 
news  I  have  heard. 

I  wish  we  could  have  an  amendment 
or  two  adopted  in  the  Senate,  to  liven  up 
the  situation,  but  the  die  has  been  cast. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
forced  to  vote  against  the  bill.  I  shall 
do  so  with  the  clear  understanding  that 
if  the  Congress  should  turn  down  this 
unfortunate  piece  of  proposed  legislation 
there  would  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
Members  of  Congress  who  would  see  to 
it  that  the  sword  of  Damocles  which  was 
passed  in  the  last  se.ssion  of  Congress 
no  longer  »111  be  held  over  the  heads 
of  our  farmers  In  1964.  and  a  reasonable 
program  which  will  assure  to  them  some 
Itind  of  future  for  themselves  and  their 
families  will  be  provided. 

Mr   President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
some  questions  I  asked  of  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Senato  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  about  2  weeks  ago. 
and  the  answers  he  pave.  The  colloquy 
appears  beginning  on  page  55  of  the 
hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Churman  The  Senator  from  North 
DaJcola  may  proceed. 

Senator  Yovnc  If  this  fe*d  grain  bill  does 
not  pass,  at  what  price  In  dollar*  and  cents 
voold  you  have  to  set  corn  price  supports 
neit  year? 


Secretary  F&ju;m.»n.  Under  the  law  it  would 
be  close  to  50  i)ercent  of  parity — about  8» 
cent*  per  briBhel. 

Senator  Totrwo.  For  corn? 

Secretary  FIuekmah.  Tea,  sir. 

Senator  Yomto.  What  la  the  present  sup- 
port price  for  corn? 

Secretary  Freeman.  $1.25. 

Senator  Young.  This  drastic  drop  in  price 
support  would  certainly  be  accompanied  by 
an  almost  equaJ  drop  In  ca«h  prices  for  com, 
wf>uldn't  It? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Yovnc.  Wouldn't  this  me.an  a 
greai  Increase  in  cattle  and  hog  feeding.' 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes;  It  would. 

Senator  Young.  More  meat  would  mean 
clieaper  prices  for  the  producers,  more 
trouble? 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  would  mean.  I  think, 
a  very  sharp  drop  In  the  related  markets 
of  products  that  consume  feed  grain. 

.Senator  Young.  Your  predecessor,  Secre- 
tary Benson,  recognized  this  when  he  made 
available  price  supp>orts  for  noncompliance 
corn  2  years  In  a  row.  He  stated  at  the  time, 
he  was  doing  it  because  cheap  feed  grain 
would  mean  overproduction  of  meats  and 
trouble  for  them. 

.  Well,  now.  In  case  a  no-vote  prevaUs  In  tills 
referendum  the  price  support  for  wheat 
would  be  at  50  percent  of  parity,  or  $1.25  a 
bushel,  and  that  only  to  those  who  comply 
with  acreage  allotment*. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  YotJNC.  Do  you  know  of  any  old 
law  you  can  dust  off  like  Secretary  Benson 
did  that  could  be  used  to  establish  a  price 
support  for  noncompUers? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Yodnc.  The  price  support  would 
go  to  that  level,  then? 

Secretary  Peeeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Young.  Just  one  more  question: 
Has  anything  happened  to  your  retirement 
program  which  would  take  the  place  of  the 
soil  bank? 

Secretary  Freeman.  We  have  been  working 
on  it  very  hard.  The  Senator  asked  me  about 
that  before  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
There  Is  a  meeting  scheduled  for  this  after- 
noon with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It  Is 
a  longtime  program  as  you  know,  and  we 
have  been  working  over  the  final  details,  we 
are  very  anxious  to  get  that  out  and  up  here 
as  quick  as  we  can. 

Senator  Young.  Just  one  more  question: 
In  my  State,  the  vote  seems  to  hinge  mostly 
on  whether  Congress  would  write  a  new  and 
better  program  If  a  no-vote  prevails.  A 
great  many  farmers  have  been  convinced 
that  Congress  will  Immediately  wTlte  a  bet- 
ter program . 

Do  you  have  any  other  program  in  mind 
if  you 

Secretary  Freeman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Young.  I  am  wondering,  if  any 
members  of  this  committee  have  a  new 
program  In  mind.  It  would  be  very  helpful 
to  the  wheat  producers  If  they  would  state 
what  this  program  Is  and  particularly  what 
dollars  and  cents  price-support  level  It 
would  embody. 

I  know  of  no  such  program.  Maybe  some- 
ojie  has  one  In  mind,  but  11  they  have.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  wheat  pro- 
ducers all  over  the  United  States  to  know 
ex.actly  what  kind  of  program  It  !.<;. 

Secretary  Freiman.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing Senator,  that  when  the  Congress  passed 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  it  very 
clearly  stated  that  we  would  see  what  the 
farmers  wanted,  that  the  Congress  provided 
for  a  further  referendum  for  the  1965  crop, 
if  Uiere  should  be  a  negative  result  this  time, 
and  that  it  further  provided  for  an  interim 
program  during  that  period  which  the  Sena- 
tor has  Just  described,  and  that  as  such,  this 
question  was  literally  decided  by  the  Con- 
gress when  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  was 
passed  in  1982.    The  Congress  can,  of  course. 


always  change  its  mind.  But  as  far  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  is  eoncemed,  It  was 
passed  on  that  basis  and  I  feel  that  that  was 
Congress'  purpose  and  Intent  and  I  would 
feel  bound  to  comply  with  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress  a>  so  expressed. 

Senator  Yottng.  The  only  precedent  I  know 
ol  that  we  have — correct  me  If  I  am  wrong  - 
Is  that  In  tobacco,  the  producers  disapproved 
a  tobacco  quota  1  year,  Congress  did  nothing 
and  they  approved  it  in  succeeding  years. 

That  la  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  <  when  his  name  was 
called ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1.  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  voto  "yea.'"  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  voto  "nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  BREWSTER  (when  his  name  was 
called  > .  On  this  voto  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan  fMr. 
Hart].  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  voto  '"yea" ;  if  I  were  at  liberty  to 
voto,  I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I 
withhold  my  voto. 

Mr.  INOUYE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  voto  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  would  voto  "nay"; 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."    Therefore,  I  withhold  my  voto. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  (when  his  name  was 
called ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
FuLBRiGHTl.  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea";  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  voto  "nay." 
Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  fMr. 
Allott].  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  voto  "nay";  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  voto.  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett  1 , 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Cannon  I, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
DoddI,  the  Senator  from  California  fMr. 
EngleI,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
FtjLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
1  Mr.  Grueninc  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan I  Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Holland]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  fMr.  MorseI.  the  Senator  from 
Utah  l  Mr.  Moss  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  IMr.  Russell]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie]  Is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
IMr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
California  ( Mr.  Engle]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr.  Grueninc],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  IMr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
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from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russill]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Mossl  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cas«1.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  C.^seI 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  C.\se1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Mossl.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  would  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott)  has  been  previously 
announced. 

The  result  was  announced -yeas  45, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 

[No.  90  Leg  1 
YEAS — 45 


May  ts 


Bayh 

Bible 

Burdlclt 

Byrd.  W   Va. 

Churcii 

Clark 

Cooper 

Douglas 

Edmondtion 

EUender 

Krvln 

Oore 

Hayden 

Hill 

Humphrey 


Aiken 

Be«ll 

Bennett 

BogKS 

Byrd.  Va. 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Fong 


Aliott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Brewster 

Cannon 

Case 

Dodd 


Jaclcson 

Johnston 

Jordan.  N  C 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Long.  Mo 

Long.  La 

Stegnuson 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 35 

Goldwater 

Hlckenlooper 

Hruska 

Javits 

Jordan. Idaho 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Mechem 

Miller 

Morton 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 


Monroney 

Mundt 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Smathera 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Williama.  N  J 

Yartxjrough 

Young.  N   Dak 

Young.  Ohio 

Pell 

Prouty 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

S  tennis 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  Dei. 


NOT  VOTING— 20 


Engle 

Fulbrlght 

Oruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Holland 

Inouye 


Lausche 

Man&fleld 

Morse 

Moss 

MuBkle 

Russell 


So  the  bill  iH.R,  4997*  was  passed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

EXPRESSION    OF    APPRICIATIOM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  present  a  resolution,  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation,  as  the  leader 
on  the  Democratic  side,  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
Ellender  I .  who  once  again  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  in  bringing  before  the 
Senate  a  bill  having  to  do  with  the  agri- 
cultural economy  of  our  country.  He 
has  shown  his  usual  skill  and  outstand- 
ing knowledge,  and  we  are  indeed  in- 


nority  leader  [Mr.  Dimeskn],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickm«.oopbi].  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aikkm],  and 
other  Senators,  that  we  are  gratefxil  to 
them  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  at 

Members  of  the  Senate,  Senators  *     ^ 

in  passing,  I  also  wish  to  express  my     B^^^rB^^^^^^'ZL^^^'^'^-   ^ 

gratitude  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia     R.^.t'^ir'Sv»:7-;<?"!:!!;„^^e?- B»^s5 


ASTRONAUT  L    GORDON  COOp*. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr   Pt^^mII 
behalf    of    the    distinguished  S-* 
tnem  ror  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  at     i^^KJEN^f  Ind'mvt',/'^'!)  ^^^J?!? 
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Mr.  Robertson  1 .  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  appropriation  bill  having  to  do  with 
the  Treasury.  Post  Office,  and  executive 
departments,  a  bill  which  passed  last 
week.  It  was  the  earliest  date  on  which 
an  appropriation  bill  has  passed  in  this 
body  since  May  1955.  So  to  those  two 
chairmen  I  extend  my  thanks. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  hope  Senators  will 
remain  for  a  moment  while  the  majority 
leader  submits  a  resolution  paying  trib- 
ute to  a  very  distinguished  astronaut  who 
finished  an  epochal  flight. 

Before  he  does.  I  want  to  salute  the 
Members  on  my  s.de  of  the  aisle  for  the 
great  effort  they  made  In  exposing  the 
weaknesses  in  the  legislation  Just  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  I  thought  these 
were  great  days.  Every  facet  of  the  bill 
was  thoroughly  di.'^cussed,  and  we  are 
quite  content  to  have  the  result.  Of 
course,  we  have  to  abide  by  the  victory 
of  my  distinguished  friend  the  Senator 
from  Montana  and  my  distinguished 
friend  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  We 
bow,  of  course,  to  superior  force. 

However,  we  believe  in  the  Biblical 
admonition  that  one  man  clothed  in 
rishteou.sness  i.s  a  match  for  all  the  hosts 
of  error. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  Join  with  the  majority  leader  in 
expressing  commendation  and  thanks  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender]  for  his  remarkable 
record  of  procuring  agricultural  legisla- 
tion and  for  the  expert  manner  in  which 
he  handles  the  intricate,  complicated 
agricultural  bills  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  served  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  for  many  years.  I 
know  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
be  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  men  in 
the  Nation  on  agricultural  policy  and 
agricultural  legislation. 

Also,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
to  be  commended  for  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  for  the  manner  In  which  he 
has  administered  the  feed  grain  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  other  programs  that 
are  entrusted  to  his  responsibility  I  be- 
lieve the  vote  in  the  Senate,  as  well  as 
the  vote  in  the  other  body,  indicates  an 
expression  of  confidence  and  support  in 
the  administration  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  by  Secretary  Freeman. 
He  has  undertaken  the  extremely  diffi- 
cult task  of  trying  to  bring  some  order 
out  of  what  was  the  chaos  of  our  agri- 
cultural policy.  I  believe  he  is  succeed- 
ing in  doing  so.    He  is  developing  a  rec- 


Cannon. 


Virginia. 

C«UF 

DODD.      DOMINICK 


Cburch.  Clark.  Cooper,  Cotton  rv^ 
Dodd.  Dominick.  EtoucLAS  EasV^ 
Edmondson,  Ellender.  Enclee!i*** 
Fong.  Fulbright.  Goldwat«  oP" 
Grueninc.  Hart,  Hartke,  Haydw  H?*^ 
ENLooPER,  Hill,  Holland,  Hrdska  h    " 

PHREY.    INOLYE,    JaCKSON.    JaVITSJoSI" 

ston.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina "  Jn,7' 
of  Idaho,  Keating,  Kefalver  Kxk^ 
Kuchel,  Lausche,  Long  of'  \\J^ 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Macnusow  y 
Carthy,  McClellan,  MoGee  McCJovni 
McIntyre,  McNamara.  Mechem  MtrtS 
Miller.  Monroney.  Morse,  Moitoi 
Moss,  Mundt.  Muskie.  Nelson  Nit 
BERCER.  Pastore,  Pearson.  Pell  P»om 
Proxmirb.  Randolph,  Rreicorr  Rom, 
son,  Russell,  Saltonstall.  Scott  Sa? 

SON,        S.MATHERS,        SmITH,       Spakkmu 

Stennis,  Symington,  Talmadce  Thij, 
MONO.  Tower.  Williams  of  New  Jen« 
Williams  of  Delaware.  Yaiboiocci 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Yonic  (rf 
Ohio.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  »nd 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T^ 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion iS.  Res    143),  as  follows: 

Whereas  Major  L.  Gordon  Cooper,  of  ihi 
United  States  Air  Force,  has  compleiwi  th« 
Inngpst  night  In  space  ever  undertaken  bi 
nn  American:   and 

Wherea.s  the  bravery,  skill,  and  dedlctuon 
of  Major  Cooper  have  aroused  the  idmln. 
tlon  of  the  people  of  the  world,  and  dacoe- 
strated  the  capabilities  of  freemen  in  vat 
exploration  of  space:  and 

Whereas  the  efforts  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans have  contributed  to  the  succew  o< 
Major  Cooper's  flight:  and 

Whereas  the  family  of  Major  Cooper  hti 
endured  the  long  trial  of  hla  preptrtUoB 
and  fllg  it  with  great  fortitude,  and  )m 
rendered  him  untiring  support:  Now.  then- 
fore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  extends  Its  profound  congratulttlooi 
to  Major  Cooper  on  his  heroic  accompUib- 
ment.  and  expresses  Its  gratlflcatlon  to  hu 
family  and  to  all  those  who  have  contribute 
to  the  succesa  of  his  mission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  la  there 
objection  to  the  present  considerttion 
of  the  resolution? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  re«lu- 
tion  (8.  Res  143  •  is  unanimously  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  of 
course  I  heartily  favor  the  resolution 
Had  I  had  a  part  in  drafting  the  reflolu- 
tlon  I  am  sure  I  would  not  have  over- 
looked— and  I  am  sure  that  the  majonty 
leader  and  minority  leader  did  not  in- 
tend to  overlook — adding  congratula- 
tions to  the  great  team  effort  of  prlnte 


debted  to  hm^'  ^d  t^^h^^^'^'^Vtl^.r.             #        ^         ,      *  ^"^'"  P'"o*^''^  for  tions  to  the  great  team  effort  of  prlTate 

fhole    fSr    the    S^d^rsSHd^n^^t  ^«  °''''  ^^^T^^'l'-  *  l^««^ning  of  the  burden  industry,   the  Government,  and  of  all 

shnwn                     understanding    it    has  upon  the  taxpayers,  and  a  greater  op-  groups  of   research    and   the  inltl*UTe 

r  J«r,f  f«         f    o       .          ^                 ,  Portunlty    for    American    consumers    to  which  has  brought  into  being  the  grett- 

thelm    s^cra.^the^d^n^Ini^^T"^  ""^f^  'f^'  ^""^''^  ""'  ^"  abundant  agrl-  est  communication  system  th'e  worW  ha. 

tne  bill,  sucn  as  the  distinguished  mi-  cultural  economy.  ever  known. 


Most  people  do  not  realize  that  with- 
♦  communication  tools,  including  the 
miniaturization  which  produced  the 
transistors,  there  could  have  been  no 
rooper  flight,  no  opportunity  for  the 
Lt  of  the  world  to  receive  pictures  of 
the  flight  in  split  seconds,  and  no  assur- 
ance that  our  astronaut  was  safe.  A 
great  many  people  took  part  in  the  effort, 
and  I  ani  ^^""^  ^^^  Senate  as  a  whole 
loins  me  in  extending  congratulations 
L  the  courage  of  our  great  astronaut. 
Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wnow  that  all  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  have  voted  commendation  to 
Major  Cooper  for  his  phenomenal  and 
fantastic  orbital  flight  are  proud  of  the 
great  skill  and  courage  of  this  young 
American. 

The  fact  that  Major  Cooper  brought 
his  flight  to  a  successful  conclusion  close 
to  the  carrier  Kearsarge.  precisely  upon 
his  target,  after  completing  his  flight  by 
manual  control,  again  shows  the  cour- 
age and  skill  of  the  young  men  who  are 
leading  us  into  the  great  adventure  of 
outer  space. 

Mr.  President.  MaJ.  Leroy  Gordon 
Cooper's  18th  orbit  brought  him  wlihln 
sight  of  his  birthplace  of  Shawnee, 
Okla.  The  successful  22-orblt  flight  of 
Major  Cooper  has  again  focused  the  at- 
tention of  uncounted  millions  through- 
out the  world  on  the  open  and  above- 
board  effort  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  develop  space  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. This  flight  has  confirmed  once 
more  the  soundness  of  the  approach 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
acting  through  their  Government,  have 
made  to  the  challenges  of  the  space  age. 
All  openly  conducted  and  heard  and 
viewed  by  the  world.  Great  teamwork 
by  freemen. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  will  un- 
derstand. I  am  sure,  the  particular  In- 
terest which  Oklahomans  have  in  this 
manned  space  flight.  Major  Cooper 
typifies  a  generation  of  Oklahomans  who 
are  making  tremendous  contributions  to 
the  development  of  our  State  and  of  our 
Nation.  The  progress  of  civilization  has 
been  extremely  rapid  In  Oklahoma.  In 
Leroy  Gordon  Cooper's  home  county  of 
Pottawatomie  pioneers  are  still  living 
who  came  to  the  area  before  the  turn  of 
the  century  when  It  was  the  raw  frontier 
of  Indian  territory. 

The  astronaut's  father,  the  late  Judge 
Leroy  Gordon  Cooper,  Sr..  served  with 
distinction  as  a  colonel  In  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  during  and  following  World  'War 
n.  It  was  my  privilege  last  August  to 
participate  In  the  dedication  of  a  new 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  Center  at  Shaw- 
nee, Okla.,  named  In  honor  of  the  astro- 
naut's father. 

This  has  been  a  strenuous  period  since 
yesterday.  I  am  sure,  for  Mrs.  Hattle 
Cooper,  the  astronaut's  mother,  who  Is 
at  the  home  of  his  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Orena  Herd.  In  Tecumseh.  Okla.,  as 
well  as  for  Mrs.  Cora  E.  Cooper,  the  pa- 
ternal grandmother  of  the  astronaut, 
«_ho  lives  in  Shawnee,  Okla.  I  know 
that  all  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
'om  with  me  in  extending  to  the  wife. 
mother,  and  grandmothers  of  this  heroic 
young  man  our  congratulations  and 
felicitations. 

Our  best  wishes  and  congratulations 
lor  a  job  well  done  go  to  this  talented 


36-year-old  test  pilot,  who  has  accom- 
plished many  of  the  experiments  associ- 
ated with  the  Mercury -Atlas  9  space 
flight  which  extended  our  Nation's 
manned  space  flight  experience  to  22 
orbits.  It  has  been  heartening  to  leam 
that  most  of  the  experiments  associated 
with  this  mission  have  proceeded  In  good 
order. 

Oklahoma's  participation  in  our  na- 
tional space  program  has  today  become  a 
very  personal  matter  for  the  thousands 
of  friends  which  Major  Cooper  and  his 
family  have  In  the  State.  Starting  years 
before  the  so-called  space  race  really  be- 
gan with  the  launching  of  Sputnik  I, 
many  of  Major  Cooper's  fellow  Okla- 
homans have  been  devoting  much  energy 
through  the  nationally  known  Frontiers 
of  Science  Foundation  of  Oklahoma  and 
other  activities  to  Increase  participation 
in  the  fields  of  space  research  and  de- 
velopment in  Oklahoma. 

Major  Cooper's  achievement  today  will 
give  all  Oklahomans  and  all  Americans 
new  Inspiration  as  they  plan  and  study 
and  work  to  meet  the  fantastic  oppor- 
tunities of  the  space  age.  The  tens  of 
thousands  of  workers,  engineers,  scien- 
tists, and  managers  who  have  had  a  part 
in  the  fiight  of  Major  Cooper  deserve  the 
applause  they  are  receiving  from  free- 
men evei-ywhere. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  join  In  extending  the  congratu- 
lations which  have  been  voiced  by  the 
majority  leader  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  the  senior  Senators  from 
Washington,  and  other  Senators. 

Texas  Is  the  home  of  the  astronauts. 
They  have  moved  to  Harris  County. 
They  now  live  near  the  great  space  re- 
search center  which  has  been  estab- 
lished. Major  Cooper's  wife  and  his  two 
daughters  watched  this  flight  from  their 
home.  The  hearts  of  the  people  of  my 
State  were  with  him.  as  were  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
We  in  Texas  have  a  special  interest  in 
the  astronauts  since  they  have  moved 
to  our  State.  They  have  made  their 
homes  with  us  In  Texas. 

On  behalf  of  my  State  I  express  the 
heartfelt  gratitude  of  all  the  people  of 
our  State  for  the  team  effort  and  for 
the  skill  and  the  courage  and  the  calm 
self-control  that  this  astronaut  showed, 
and  for  the  calmness  and  for  the  spirit 
of  our  people  as  they  watched  Major 
Cooper  In  flight.  The  conduct  of  the 
American  people  is  something  that  all  of 
us  can  be  proud  of  under  all  the  circum- 
stances. 

We  are  proud  of  the  background  of 
this  astronaut,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  just  outlined,  which  gave 
him  the  opportunity.  I  believe  it  Is 
worthy  of  note  that  all  the  astronauts 
have  come  from  small  towns  in  America. 
When  the  multiple  tests  were  given  to 
applicants,  to  determine  the  kind  of  men 
who  could  best  withstand  the  great  pres- 
sures of  the  astronaut  program,  it  was 
found  that  out  of  the  background  of  the 
small  towns  of  America  had  come  this 
elite  seven  in  capability  and  self-control 
and  endurance. 

Major  Cooper  has  upheld  the  finest 
traditions  of  our  race  throughout  all 
history. 


That  is  something  that  all  of  us  can 
have  a  quiet  pride  in.  The  people  of 
my  State  are  tremendously  proud  of  the 
fact  that  the  astronauts  now  make  their 
home  in  our  State. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
TO  LINCOLN  COUNTY,  NEV. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S. 
873 1  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  convey  certain  public  lands  in 
the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  State  of  Nevada,  which  was  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  is- 
611  e  to  the  county  of  Lincoln,  State  of  Nevada, 
upon  the  payment  of  the  purchase  price  by 
the  county  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  not  more  than  five  years  after  th« 
Secretary  has  notified  the  county  of  such 
price,  which  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
fair  market  value  plus  the  cost  of  any  ap- 
praisal of  the  Innds  as  of  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
after  the  appraisal  of  the  lands  by  contract 
appraisal  or  otherwise,  a  patent  for  the  fol- 
lowing-described lands,  situated  in  the  State 
of  Nevada  and  comprising  approximately 
2.844  acres  (all  range  references  are  to  the 
Mount  Diablo  base  and  meridian )  : 

The  northwest  quarter,  west  half  of  south- 
west quarter  section  2;  all  section  3;  north 
half,  southwest  quarter,  west  half  of  south- 
east quarter,  northeast  quarter  of  southeast 
quarter  section  10;  southeast  quarter  of 
northeast  quarter,  northwest  quarter  of 
northwest  quarter,  southeast  quarter  section 
11:  all  section  14;  north  half,  southwest 
quarter,  northeast  quarter  of  southeast  quar- 
ter of  northwest  quarter  of  southeast  quarter, 
southeast  quarter  of  southeast  quarter  sec- 
tion 15,  all  In  township  3  south,  range  67 
east.  Mount  Diablo  meridian,   Nevada. 

Sec.  2.  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  mside  subject  to  any  existing 
valid  claims  against  the  lands  described  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act,  and  to  any  res- 
ervations necessary  to  protect  continuing 
uses  of  those  lands  by  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  contained  in  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
preclude  the  county  of  Lincoln,  State  of 
Nevada,  from  purchasing.  In  accordance  with 
such  preceding  provisions,  only  such  portion 
or  pxDrtlons,  by  legal  subdivision  of  the  public 
land  surveys,  of  the  above-described  lands  as 
such  county  elects,  nor  shall  the  purchase 
by  such  county  of  only  a  portion  or  portions 
of  such  lands  be  construed  to  constitute  a 
waiver  or  relinquishment  of  any  of  its  rights 
under  this  Act  to  purchase,  in  accordance 
with  such  preceding  provisions  and  by  legal 
subdivisions  of  the  public  land  surveys,  the 
remainder  of  such  lands,  or  any  portion 
thereof. 

Sec.  4.  All  moneys  received  from  the  con- 
veyance of  lands  under  the  terms  of  this 
Act  shall  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner 
as  moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands,  except  that  moneys  received  as  reim- 
bursement for  costs  of  appraisal,  surveys, 
and  extinguishing  adverse  claims  may  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  for  said  purposes  with- 
out appropriation. 

Sec.  5.  The  lands  described  in  section  1 
of  this  Act  shall  be  segregated  from  all  forms 
of  appropriation  under  the  public  land  laws, 
including  the  mining  and  mineral  leasing 
laws,  from  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act 
until  the  Secretary  shall  provide  otherwise 
by  publication  of  an  order  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  not  preclude  the 
county  of  Lincoln  from  acquiring  title  or 
leasee   to  any   lands  described  In   this   Act 
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for    puDuo    or    recreational    pi^p.«es    under      this    aecUon    shall    discriminate    In    the      for  the  SUtc  of  New  Jersrv  ^.^  k 


SEC.  7.  Any  patent  Issued  under  thi*  Act     ™^"'  ^  '^^'^^  ^^^^  employees  are  em-     orable    hour,    as    Ambaasador 


shall  contain   a"  rwerratTon   to"'the"unlted     Ploy«l.  between  employees  In  such  es-     Comay.  Lsrael's  Ambassador  to  ti''^^ 


statea  of  any  of  the  following  named  min-     tablishment,  on  the  basis  of  sex  for  equal     Toga's   Ambassador   to   the  UnltM*'^ 

of  the 
phalt.   aoiid    and    semi-aciid    bitumen,   and     and  are  performed  under  similar  work-     warmt'h  and  wit.  "  *™  *»adorsot 


erala  for  which  the  land  U  deemed  valuable      work  on  Jobs  the  performance  of  which      tioiis  smd  GeorKe  Jessd   one  of  »h 
or  prospectively   valuable     coal,    native   as-     requires  equal  skill,  effort,  responsibility,     tions  greatest  worldwide  ambas««!J*  **" 


bltumlnou*  rock   (Including  oil -Impregnated 
rock  or  sanda  from  which  oil  is  recoverable 


iHif  conditions,  except  where  such  a  wage 


;"ni;  by  ^;:^ai"r;:atm;nt  a^neV  thTdrpZi  z:':S^:>r\t^r''  °"  ^'  'T"^'  I'  ^fr  --"^---l^-'opened'ly" m^^^    ^ 

la   mined   or   quarried),   oil.   gas.   oU   shale.  ^^.^  °^^^  ^*"  sex   ,  SO  as  to  make  the  former  collewruo  Mayor  Hu^h  AddorSJ 

phosphate,  sodium,  and  potaaatum.  together  Dill  read:  of  the  City  of  Newark.                             ^* 

with    the    right    of    the    United    States,    Its  Be  it   enacted    by   the   Senate  and   Hcyuse  Mr.   President,   I   ask  unanimou. 

lessees,  permittees  or  licensees  to  prospect  for.  of   Represerxtatues   of    the    UiUted    Statet   of  sent   that  hl.s  moving   observation      ^' 

mine,    and    remove    them    under    applicable  America    in    Congress    aasembled.    That    this  at  this  occasion  be  orintori  in  tvT      ''^ 

provUioos  of  Uw.  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Equal  Pay  Act  of  at  this  point                          ^'^u  m  Uie  Rtoj,, 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.     Mr,  President,  the  ^^^^  '        dcclarattok  or  Pnapos.  "^^^^'"^  ^*"K  "«  objection,  the  addnn. 

purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  convey  approx-  sec  2   (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  *'^f  ordered  to  be  prlnt^l  in  the  Ktco^ 

unately    2.800    acres   of    land    to   Lincoln  the  existence  m  industries  engaged  in  com-  »«  follows:                                                     "" 

County.    Nev  .    through    the   means    of   a  merce    or    in    the    production    of    goods    for  Remarks  or  Mayor  Hi'gh  Addonkio 

fair  market  value  sale      The   bill  is  ap-  commerce    of    wage    differentials    based    on  i  feel  honored   and  prUUesed  tn  h. 

proved  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte-  s«x—  all   of   you    my   friends    and   grwt  ^*"' 

rior.      It  passed   the  Senate  on  April   11.  <>'    depresses  wages  and  living  standards  mayor    of   the   city   of  Newark   at  thta      " 

and  passed  the  House  with  amendments  ^"^  employees  necessary  for  their  health  and  standing  celebration  of  the  I5th  snniTe,2!i 

on  May  6.     The  amendments  made  by         ,of"nriv.nr,  rh.  ,»,«,.,« .,»m.,.».„„  ^f  ?'  ^^,"  '""■*<='"  °'  ">*  ^'"^  of  the  8ut«  cr 

*u~  i-T                                  ..    1-1      ^      ..._      r^  '  ■^ '    prevents  the  maximum  utilization  of  Isr:iei                                                                —«  a 

the  House  are  acceptable  to  the  Senate,  the   available   labor   resources:  zt  \s   fltUng   and    Droner    that   .. 

and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu-  ,.3,    tends  to  cause  labor  disputes,  thereby  an"  a^lafm^e  v^gor  vTtll.ty  Lru^i^!' 

lar  Affairs  does  not  request  a  conference  burdening,       afTectlng.       and       obstructing  able    determination    of    the    Jewuh^^^ 


The 

question  is  on  agreemg  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to 


fTLmerce.  throughout    the    world    who    sLniMl*^^ 

(4)    burdens  commerce    and   the  free  flow      sacrificed  their  very  lives  to  build  ihu  n 

nation. 

How  wonderful   It  Is  Ui  kn.)w  that  such  1 

wnall    group    of    people    have    been   abl*  t» 


method     of 


I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the     commerce, 
amendment  of  the  House  amendment. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER         The      °'  ?°"^  in  commerce,  and 

(o)    constitutes     an     unfair 
competition. 

(b>  It  la  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  such  a  short  tinie  to  turn  the  aJria'd^ 
of  th^U  Act.  through  exercise  by  Congress  into  green  pasturea-and  to  buud  moders 
of  its  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  cities  where  desolation  existed  for  ihouMoA 
the  several  States  and   with  foreign  nation*.       of  years 

to  correct  the  condition*  above  referred    to  Yes.   this   Is   the   nation   that  has  jriatai 

In  such   industries.  life  and  haven  to  Jews  throughout  the  worW 

Sec    3    Section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand-      who  were  forced   to  fiee   from  the  htntdi  of 


PROHIBITION  OF  DISCRIMINATION 
ON  ACCOUNT  OF  SEX  IN  PAYMEINT 
OF  WAGES 

Mr     HUMPHRETV        Mr     President      I  ******  ^*"'  °'   *®^^    '"  ""ended    (29  U8C    et  dictators   and    dentrovers   of   human  7lf7 

move    that    the    Senate    proceed    to    the  "**^*'  !f  ^^^"^^  by  adding  thereto  a  new  Today   Israel  .stands  as  a  symbol  or  hop, 

consideration    of    Calendar    No     1S«     q  subsection   (d)    as  follows:  for  ail  people  who  yearn  to  be  free, 

consiaeraiion    01     calendar     no      li,a.    b.  -(dXl*     No    employer    having    employees  Today  larael  stands  as  a  symbol  that  pMph 

^■*"^-  subject    to    any    provisions    of    this    section  have  It  within  their  own  power  to  determun 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER         The  shall  discriminate  in  the  payment  of  wages  their  ultimate  destiny, 

bill  will  be  stated  by  title.  within    any    establishment     in     which    such  As   a  nation   It  stands  Uxlay  as  a  bulwirt 

The     Legisl.\TIVE     Clerk.      A     bill     (S  employee*  are  employed,  between  employees  of    democratic    strength    against    those  »bo 

1409)      to     prohibit     discrimination     on  '°  ^^'^^  establishment,  on   the   basis   of  sex  seek    to   Impose   their   government  and  phi- 

account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of  wages  LT,.*?"r*.n,T.7J[  ''.L^^^,^\^^\^^l^"Z^Tr.,''J  "^^^^^  ''"  °'^"''  "^  ^"'■'*'"'  "'^^'^ 

bv  emolovers  engaged  in  commerce    and  ^V         requires   equal  skhU  effort.  resp<.nsl-  p^om  the  very  inception  of  its  birth  tha 

oy  tmpiuyers  engagea  in  commerce,  anu  bliity.     and     are     performed     under     similar  tlnv  countrv  of  Israel  has  been  .nrmim-*^ 

to   provide      or    the    restitution   of    wages  ^^,.,g    condition";     except    where    such    a  by  h«tUe  nat^ns  ?hit  h've^wo "rS 

lost  by  employees  by  rea.SOn  of  any  such  wage  differential   U   based   on   any  Uxcu^r  or  hllatlon.     At  thu  verv  hour  these  naUom  b, 

discriminaUon.  factor*  other   than   sex:    Prortd^d,   That   an  their  overt   activities   have  taken  step*  Utti 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER        The  employer  who  is  paying  a  wage  rate  dlfferen-  threaten   the   very  exUtence  of  the  Statt  oJ 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  "*^    which    would    be    in    violation    of    this  Israel    and    il^e    prL>*pcct    of    peace    la  U» 

the  Senator  from  Minnesota  subsection  shall  not.  In  order  to  comply  with  \iiddleKjut. 

^Tmoion   w^aT^e'd  to.   and   th.  lV™»'o"r,rp!;'r'"°  "^"'' '"*  w..  -  *™««^.  .ho  .„,„,  t».  ,„■„  < 

^.T^.':,'^^"'  to  con,„der  the  b,u  'T. ."J^^riji^rs^u.t^.uo^  .„.  r""j'„M.?j,~rr4.'^s^r,"r 

which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com-  enforcement,    any    amounts    owing    to    any  ^^t  be  accomplished  by  mere  declaralioc  ^ 

mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  employee  which  have  been  withheld  in  vlo-  ^^f  intent  but  by  act  and  by  deed 

an   amendment  on  page  2.  Une   17.  after  latlon   of   this    subaecUon    shall    be    deemed  Therefore,  m  this  perilous  hour   as  m»yn 

•M'-.  to  Strike  out     No  employer  hav-  ^   *>*   ""P»'**    minimum   wages   or    unpaid  ^^  ^^j,           ^^^  ^  ^,^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

ing   employees   subject    to  any   provisions  "^""nie   compensation    under    thl*   Act  ^^    cx>ngres.    of    the    United    States   for  14 

Of  this  section  shall  discriminate,  within  ^^l^,t^7^,'„,TuXTe  T.'^Lul^M  Te  ^^ ^  -''  ^^^  T^'^Tn^'J''  TZ 

any    estabUshment    in    which    such    em-  y^ar  from  the  date  of  it.  er...ctment.  ^^^'l'-    '^' .P^'Pf'M!^"'    1^   '','*'*■   "^^ 

ployees  are  employed,  between  employees                         Congress  of  the  Lniued  state*,  to  prepart  not 

on   the  basis  of  sex   bv   oavine  waees  to  ^__^-^—  to  give  Israel  the  materLal  help  it  may  d««I 

on   ine   oasis  01  sex   oy   Payi^K  wages  to  .  p^pg^c;  oF  MAYOR  HUGH  ADDON-  »"  ^^e  event  it  is  required  to  protect  Itssscni 

employees    in    such    establishment    at    a  aijuk^l.^^  tjr  mahjk  muom  /kljukjit*-  ^^j.^^^                    ^               ^ 

rate  less  than  the  rate  at  which  he  pays  IZIO.  OF  NEWARK.  N  J.  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  i  can  and  jou 

wages  to  employees  of  the  opposite  sex  Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Mr.  all  forces  which  are  dedicated  to  maintsiB- 

in  such  establishment  for  equal  work  on  President,  to  commemorate  this  15th  an-  ing  the  sut«  of  Israel  and  the  dignity  of  tta 

Jobs  the  performance  of  which  requires  nlversary  year  of  the  birth  of  Israel,  a  people  of  thi.t  nation  who  have  already  m»di 

equal    skill,    effort,    responsibility,    and  moving  salute  to  this  brave  land  of  cou-  *^n  everlaaung  contribution  to  world  psi« 

are   performed   under  simihar    working  rageous  people  was  held  In  Newark,  N.J  .  it  has  been  an  honor  for  me  to  be  her»u>- 

conditions,  except  where  such  payment  at  the  Sussex  Armory  on  the  evening  of  "*8ht  and  to  participate  with  you  in  u* 

is  made  pursuant  to  <i>  a  seniority  sys-  May  15,  1963  celebration    and    "^y    ^oi    giv,    you  tj 

...                  ^^         ^             w.                /  -ri-      ^1-              J       #  KT         .                        •-  Strength  and  courage  to  cafry  on  this  tuudi 

tem;   di)   a  merit  system;    'IIK   a  system  The  thou.sands  of  New  Jer.seyans  who  gtruggie  r.r  the  sake  of  all  humanity. 

which  measures  earnings  by  quantity  or  had  the  privilege  of  attending  are  deeply                           

quality  of  production:  or  (iv)  a  differen-  indebted  to  the  tireless  efforts  and  deep 

tiaJ  based  on  any  other  factor  other  than  humanitarlanism  of  former  Judge  Joseph  SOIL   STEWARDSHIP  WEEK 

sex"    and    insert      No    employer    having  Lerner    and    his    talented    and    gracious  Mr.    BURDICK.     Mr.   President,  ntf* 

employees  subject  to  any  provisions  of  wife,  Beatrice      It  was  an  honor  indeed  week  "soil  stewardship"  is  being  obeayti 
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-«Mhout    America.    I    want    to    pay  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax— will  be  ac- 

SSte  to  the  soil  conservation  districts  EXPRESSION    OP    SENSE    OP    CON-  compUshed  in  the  very  near  future, 

^america    their  national  association,  r-oiraG  rw  wTrciPTrr^  ty^  TmpTFWTQ  As  a  Nation,  then,  we  have  outstripped 

id    c^rating    church    groups    who  ?^^,?l^'^?ST^  ^^f  Tt  °^"T  °',  ''''  i^^Pediments  that  prevent 

niwr  this  annual  observance,  AND     CLARK     IKAIL     l-KUM     bl.  people    from    making    their    own    laws 

^'^usands  of  church  observances  are  LOUIS,     MO..     TO     THE     PACIFIC  through    their    elected    representatives. 

hpLx  held  this  week  to  place  emphasis  NORTHWEST  Today,   however,   race   still   bars  many 

Z,  man's  obligation  to  God  as  stewards  j^^.    bur^ick  submitted  the  follow-  Americans  from  the  ballot  box.    This  is 

Jf  the  soil,  wat^r,  and  other  related  re-  .        concurrent  resolution  (S,  Con,  Res.  deplorable,  and  its  importance  cannot  be 

^es.    This    year's    observance     with  ^^       ^^.^^  ^.^^  referred   to  the  Com-  overemphasized.     Fortunately,  this  ad - 

^theme  "We  Turn  Our  Eyes   to  the  ^.^^.^^  ^^  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  ministration   has    been    workmg    at    all 

o„fiir*> "  underscores   the  responsibility  „      ,    ^    »,     ,^      c.       .       ..      i^             .  levels — executive,   legislative,   and  judi- 

SlcTeach  citizen  has  in  meeting  the  ^^^^rtlf.'^^  c'^^c^rr/u  "^atTi/th^  cial-to  eliminate  voting  restraints  based 

responsibilities  of  soil  stewardship  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^  congress  that  the  route  tra-  o^  race. 

I  pay  tribute  to   the    14,000  sou  con-  versed    by   CapUlns  Meriwether   Lewis   and  This  is  as  it  should  be.     But  we  must 

^frvation  district  leaders  who  have  for  wiiiiam  Clark  on  their  expedition  of  1804-  not  allow  racial  bars  to  voting  obscure 

9  years  inspired  this  annual  observance.  18O6    from    saint    Louis.    Missouri,    to    the  other  impediments  to  our  ideal  that  ev- 

in  my  home  State  of  North  Dakota  these  Pacific  Northwest  should,  to  the  greatest  ex-  ery  mature,   responsible   citizen   should 

arp  the  super\'isors  of  the  73   soil  con-  tent  feasible,  be  identified,  marked,  and  kept  have    the    right    to    vote    and    this   vote 

!^rv-ation  dLstricts  organized  under  North  available  for  the  inspiration  and  enjoyment  should  be  equal  in  weight  and  effect  to 

senauuwu  of  the  American  people  and  that,  to  this  end,  ^u.^  „.^  „„Z.   u„  «^.,«^,^^♦^,«>  ^i«^i»».., 

Dakota  State  law  ,a)   all  agencies  of  the  United  States  which  the  v'ote  cast  by  every  other  citizen, 

I  also  salute  the  thousands  01  clergy  administer  lands  along  the  route  of  the  ex-  It  has  been  estimated  by  the  American 
m  all  faiths  who  use  this  observance  to  pedition,  including  particularly  the  Depart-  Heritage  Foundation  that  about  8  mil- 
remind  us  that  soil  stewardship  is  every-  ments  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  the  lion  Americans  were  unable  to  vote  in 
one's  responsibility.  It  is  a  resr>onsibility  Army,  should  act  in  concert  to  preserve  and  the  1960  elections  because  they  were  un- 
of  people  who  live  in  the  towns  and  mark  in  an  appropriate  fashion  the  route  able  to  comply  with  State  and  local  resi- 
ciiies  as  well    as   those  who  work   the  wherever  it  crosses  lands  which  they  admin-  jjence  requirements.    Today,  many  States 

,       .  later  and  to  assure  public  access  to  the  lands      _„„„;_„    o    „/^«^^    «*    >^^i^«^^„    «,„* 

^*"^u       K    Qou    ^iPu«.dshiD    Week    is  so  crossed,  (b)   the  United  States  Terfltorlal  ^^^^^^^    ^    years    of    residence    before    a 

Although  Sou  Stex.aich,hip  Week  is  Expansion  Memorial  Commission,  established  Person  can  vote  for  President  or  Vice 
sponsored  by  soil  conservation  districts,  ^y*'^^^  j^,^^  resolution  approved  June  15,  President;  over  30  States  require  1  year 
the  materials  for  supporting  it  were  de-  1934  ,43  g^^^  qq^j^  should  cooperate  with  residence;  and  over  10  States  require  6 
veloped  in  cooperation  with  an  advisory  ^nd  assist  Federal  agencies,  state  agencies,  months'  residence.  Considering  the  in- 
committee  of  church  leaders.  The  ad-  political  subdivisions  of  the  states,  the  J.  N.  creasing  mobility  of  our  population  and 
r.sers  for  this  year's  observance  consist  "Ding"  Darling  Foundation,  other  Interested  the  fact  that  almost  20  million  Ameri- 
of  Rev  E.  W.  Mueller.  National  Lutheran  groups  and  individuals,  and  should  encour-  cans  moved  last  year  these  outmoded 
Council,  Chicago;  Rev.  John  George  age  and  assist  them  in  developing  a  program  residence  laws  desperately  need  over- 
Weber  National  Catholic  Rural  Life  *«  preserve  ^nd  mark  the  route  of  the  Lewis  hauling  Unreasonable  residence  re- 
"  ,  ■  _v„  »»„t„^.  T3„„  TTo^^i^  and  Clark  Expedition  and  to  commemorate  *»»"""e-  ijiiicttouimuie  le&iueiice  re- 
Conference,  Des  Moines.  Rev^  "*'\°'°  the  role  of  the  expedition  In  the  westward  QUirements  that  go  beyond  the  minimum 
Huff.  Board  of  Mi.ssiorLS.  Methodist  expansion  of  the  Nation,  and  (c)  that  all  needs  of  the  situation— <a  period  suffi- 
Church.   Philadelphia;    Rev.    Henry    A,  states,  counties,  municipalities,  and  private  cient  to  establish  good  faith  residency 

McCanna,     National     Council      of      the  parties  who  own  land  along  the  route  or  are      or  to  prevent  double  voting disqualify 

Churches  of  Christ,  New  York  City;  and  otherwise  Interested  in  the  success  of  this  many  otherwise  qualified  voters 

Rev    Lewis  NeuTnan,   Southern   Baptist  project    should    be    invited,    and    they    are  Outmoded   votine   laws   are   in   dirf^rt 

Convention,  Atlanta.  hereby    invited,    to    Join    In    memorializing.  coS^S?  wfth  oSTfL  Jnte^irise  svS^ 

Thp<;p  rhurrh  leaders  have  underscored  preserving,    and   marking   the    route    of    the  ^-onnici,  wun  our  I ree  enterprise  system 

Thesecnurcnieaaers  nave  unaerscored  pj^^^on  of  government  which  depends  upon  the 

the  necessity  for  man  to  look  beyond  to-  ^^         "    ^^^^^^__  ability  and  willingness  of  every  citizen 

day's    horizons    so     he     will     be     able,  to  pick  up  and  move  as  job  or  business 

through  judgment  and  wLsdom.  to  ade-  RESOLUTION  opportunities  present  themselves     To  de- 

quately  fulfill  his  multipl>nng  responsi-  CONGRATULATIONS    TO    MAJOR    L.  mand  our  population  to  be  mobile  and  yet 

bilities  as  stewards  of  the  soil,  water,  and  GORDON    COOPER   ON    HIS    SUC-  deny  It  the  right  to  vote  precisely  because 

related  resources.  CESSFUL  ORBITAL  FLIGHT  of  its  mobility  is  an  outrageous  paradox, 

.^.'rrk\S\rrhu°r^hTaderfand  ^r.    MANSFIELD,    for    himself,    Mr,  ^Another    serious    weakness    in    most 

ll^^irconseA^tfon  d'strSlead^^^^^^^  Dirksen.  and  the  entire  membership  of  ftate  laws  is  the  lack  of  adequate  absen- 

DutTheir  heSftSSether  in  a  com^^^^  the  Senate,  submitted  a  resolution   (S.  tee  voting  procedures.    Many  States  do 

cale  for  the  NatS^u  ure  weJfaT  ^«-  1«)  congratulating  Maj.  L.  Gordon  not  allow  qualified  citizens  to  vote  if  they 

meiNationsiutuie  v^elfare.  cooper  on  his  successful  orbital  flight,  are  not  physically  present  at  a  particular 

~~^~^^'^~^  which  was  considered  and  agreed  to.  place  in  the  State  at  the  time  of  the 

TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL  ,5^^  ^he  above  resolution  printed  in  election.    An  editorial  from  the  Washing - 

ROUTINE  BUSINESS  f^u  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  ton  Post  of  AprU  17,  1963,  put  the  issue 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following  which  appears  under  a  separate  head-  this  way: 

additional    routine    business    was    trans-  ing.)  Why  should  not  absentee  ballots  be  made 

acted:  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  available  to  all  qualified  voters  who  are  hos- 

I  ^~^~'~^^~^~~~  pitallzed   or  Ul  at  home  and   to  those   who 

rnrvrT-  ct^^t  t-f-t^^^t     »t^  CONSTITUTIONAL   AMENDMENT   TO  a^e  away  from  home  for  any  purpose  as  well 

JUIMI    KEbOLUnON   INTRODUCED  MODIFY         ARCHAIC         ELECTION  *^^   ^°   ^^*   personnel   of   the   Armed   Forces? 

A    joint    resolution    was    introduced.  »  •""-     r^...^     ^^,^ — .^r^     ,,-^^^^  wider  use  of  absentee  voter's  ballots  could 


read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unanimous 
consent,  the  second  time,  and  referred, 

IS  follows : 


MODIFY         ARCHAIC 

LAWS     THAT     PREVENT     MOBILE      add  man^  mUUonV\Tthe  u'st"  o7;oters'"Tn'I 
AMERICANS    FROM    VOTING  general  election. 


Mr.   WILLIAMS   of   New  Jersey.    Mr.  No  single  group  of  persons  is  victim  of 

By  Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  President,  the  comerstone  of  our  demo-  these  outmoded  voting  laws.    Many  cit- 

sj  Res  82  Joint  resolution  proposing  an  cratic  form  of  government  is  the  right  izens,  including  migrant  workers,  elderly 

imendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the  Of  each  Citizen  to  participate  in  the  gov-  couples   entering   retirement,   salesmen, 

fnited  Statea  relating  to  residence  and  phys-  emmental  process.     One  of  the  glories  professional     men,     teachers,     business 

■ai   presence    requirements    for    voting    in  of  America  has  been  the  constant  ex-  executives,     truckdrivers,     construction 

^YoTvn  in'."?.'''?*  ,f  "'f*'°"^i  elections  pansion  of  the  suffrage.    Since  1879,  the  workers,  and  clergymen  are  frequently 

SMen;C^S'of"the"Housrof''Rep?eL'nu!  ^^^^  °^  ^^^  ^"^f'"^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  °"^  °^  ^^P^^^^  ^'  ^heir  suffrage.     These  an- 

uves,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  continuous    extension    until,    with    the  tique    voting    laws    leave    many    highly 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wili-iams  of  New  adoption  of  the  19th  amendment,  every  qualified  American  voters  voiceless  be- 

>™ey.  when  he  introduced  the  above  Joint  mature,  responsible  adult,  in  theory  at  fore    the    ballot   box.     This    frequently 

fwoiution.  which  appear  under  a  separate  least,  has  access  to  the  ballot  box.    The  produces   citizen    apathy    or    bitterness 

heading  )  j^p^t  step  in  this  evolutionary  process —  toward  the  government  that  denies  them 
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the  right  to  vote  merely  because  they 
change  their  residence,  or  because  they 
are  out  of  the  State  during  the  election. 
To  sanction  or  Ignore  this  situation  la 
to  debase  our  cherished  Idea  of  repre- 
sentative government — the  right  and  the 
responsibility  of  qualified  citizens  to  vote 
for  candidates  of  their  choice.  We  can 
no  longer  tolerate  a  situation  where  the 
mobility  of  our  citizens,  which  is  so 
necessary  to  an  expanding  economy, 
should  blunt  their  right  to  vote. 

The  present  patchwork  pattern  of 
Stale  voting  law.s  indicates  that  the  most 
appropriate  solution  to  this  serious  prob- 
lem is  through  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. A  constitutional  amendment  has 
the  virtue  of  providing  a  single  uniform 
voting  system  for  the  entire  Nation. 

Accordingly,  Mr  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  so  that 
American  citizens  will  not  be  dis- 
franchised by  their  moblhty 

The  joint  resolution  has  two  basic 
goals.  Section  I  of  the  joint  resolution 
makes  it  easier  for  citizens  who  move 
to  vote  in  any  election  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  or  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or  for  electors  for  President  or  Vice 
President.    Section  I  provides: 

The  right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  In  any  election  for  President  or 
Vice  President  or  for  electors  for  President 
or  Vice  President  shaii  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  any  State  by  reason  of  the 
failure  of  such  citizen  to  meet  any  residence 
requirements  of  such  State,  if  such  citizen 
Is  otherwise  quaJlfled  to  vote  In  such  election 
in  such  State  and  such  citizen  has  resided 
m  such  State  for  a  period  of  at  least  30  days 
preceding  such  election 

Residence  requirements  allow  a  voter 
to  become  acquainted  with  local  prob- 
lems and  prevent  election  frauds  such 
as  double  voting.  Since  the  President 
and  Vice  President  represent  all  of  the 
people.  It  Is  extremely  unlikely  that  a 
person's  change  of  residence  will,  or 
should,  affect  his  choice  for  President 
or  Vice  President.  Moreover,  the  30- 
day  residence  allowance  In  section  I  will 
guard  against  election  frauds  or  double 
voting  and  will  leave  the  States  free  to 
Insure  that  their  own  election  proce- 
dures and  not  misused. 

Section  n  of  this  joint  resolution  will 
make  It  easier  for  citizens  who  must  leave 
the  State  at  election  time  or  who  cannot 
be  present  where  the  election  Is  held,  to 
vote  for  E>resident,  Vice  President,  and 
Members  of  Congress.  Section  n  of  this 
resolution  provides : 

The  right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  in  any  election  for  President 


or  Vice  President  or  for  electors  for  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  or  In  any  ele<.-llon  for 
Senator  or  Representative  In  Congress  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  any  State  by 
reason  of  the  ffiUure  ol  such  citizen  to  be 
physically  present  to  vote  In  such  election 
in  such  State.  If  such  citizen  Is  otherwise 
qualified  to  vote  In  such  election  In  such 
State  and  such  citizen,  at  the  tlnae  such 
election  is  held  Is  not.  with  good  cause, 
physically   present  In  such  State 

Although  an  open  society  pennits  its 
citizens  to  ignore  their  right  to  vote, 
there  is  no  reason  to  permit  archaic 
and  conflicting  election  laws  to  disen- 
franchise our  citizens.  It  is  no  accident 
that  States  with  updated  election  laws 
have  the  greatest  turnout  on  election 
day.  This  proposal  will  assist  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  exercise  his  right  to  vote  to 
the  fullest  degree  possible.  This  is 
absolutely  essential  If  this  great  Nation 
is  to  boast  of  a  true  democracy  in  which 
every  mature,  responsible  citizen  is  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  operations  of  his 
government. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  measure  printed  in  the 
Recorp.  and  request  that  it  He  on  the 
desk  until  May  22,  1963.  so  that  my 
colleagues  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
join  me  m  sponsoring  this  measure 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  will  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  82; 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relating  to 
residence  and  physical  presence  require- 
ments for  voting  In  presidential  and 
vice-presidential  elections  and  for  vot- 
ins:  in  election  for  US.  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, introduced  by  Mr  Willi.ams  of  New 
Jersey,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Retoh^ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bep- 
retentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conffreu  assembled  (ttco-thirdj  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  b«  valid  to  all  IntenU  and  purpoaea  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three -fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States: 

"AaTicu:  — - 

"Section  1    The  right  of  any  citizen  of  the 

United   States    to   vote   in    any   election    for 

President  or  Vice  President  or  for  electors  for 

President    or    Vice    President    shall    not    be 


May  jQ 


denied  lk  abridged  by  any  suie  b» 
the  failure  of  such  citizen  to  a-.- 
residence  requirement  of  such  StatT^  *"» 
citizen  is  otherwise  qualifled  to  »r^',  *** 
election  In  such  State  arid  such  r^t.  *** 
resided  in  such  SUte  for  a  period 77*"  "^ 
thirty  days  preceding  such  election    *' '"^ 


•■S«c  2  The  right  of  any  citizen  , 
United  States  to  vote  in  any  e^i'^  "* 
President  or  Vice  President  or  foT^  '* 
for  President  or  Vice  President  nr  *r^ 
election  for  Senator  or  RepresenL,,  *°^ 
Congress  shall  not  be  denied  or  abrldil^  i! 
any  State  by  reason  of  the  fallur-  "f^  ^ 
citizen  to  be  physically  present  to  »!»*"'*' 
such  election  In  such  State,  if  such  rmJ^ 
is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  In  such  ,\!^ 
in  such  State  and  such  citizen  at  th 
such  election  Is  held.  Is  not  with  kom  "** 
physically   preisent   in  such  SUte  "* 

•Sec    3    The   term    State'  as  used  In 
tlons  1  and  2  Includes  the  District  coiirti,'!!" 
ing    the   seat  of  Oovemment  of  the  Dmtw 
suites  and  the  political  subdivision,  otL^ 
of  the  several  States,  "*" 

•The  term  election'  Includes  any  Dnm^r, 
general,  or  special  election.  •        ^^ 

•Skc.  4.  The  Congress  shall  have  no*,, ,, 
enforce  this  article  by  approprUte  iJL!" 
tlon.  s»»'»- 

••SEC  5  This  article  shall  be  lnoper>ur, 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  u  J! 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  htil 
latures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States  w^ 
•seven  years  from  the  date  of  the  tubmiMior 
hereof  to  the  State*  by  the  Congress" 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  be  trans- 
acted. I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  7 
o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senat* 
adjourned  until  tomorrow  Friday  May 
17.  1963.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  conflrmed  by 
the  Senate  May  16  'legislative  day  o' 
May  13>.  1963: 

Juvenile  Coubt  or  the  Disteict 
or  Columbia 
Orman   W,    Ketcham,   of  Maryland,  to  be 
associate  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  of  th« 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  term  of  10  ywn 
District  or  CoLrMBiA  Couet  or 
Oeneeal  Sessions 
Edmond  T  Daly,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  associate  judge  of  the  District  o.' 
Columbia   court  of  general  sessions  for  the 
term  of  10  years. 

DisTEicT  OF  Columbia  Rcdcvelopmint 

Land  Acenct 

Richard    R     Atkinson,    for   reappolntmen; 

as  a  member  of  the  District  of  CoIumbU  R*- 

development   Land   Agency  for  a  term  of  5 

years.   eflTectlve  on   and  after  March  4.  IW 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Short  Memories  ia  the  State  Departmeot? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or    VTSGINtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1963 

Mr.  MARSH.     Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
bellere  we  recognize  that  it  is  neither 


practical  nor  appropriate  for  the  Con- 
gress to  undertake  the  day-to-day  for- 
mulation and  implementation  of  foreign 
policy,  and  that  these  functions  must 
rest  with  the  Executive,  we  cannot  serve 
responsibly  if  we  do  not  respond  to  con- 
science and  object  to  moves,  or  projected 
moves.  In  the  area  of  foreign  policy 
which  we  view  as  inconsistent  with  na- 
Uon&I  principles  and  the  national 
interest. 


In  this  spirit.  I  was  impelled  recently 
to  address  the  Secretary  of  State  In  ob- 
jection to  strong  indications  that  the 
United  States  is  considering  seriously 
establishing  full  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Communist  regime  of  Hungary 

While  I  was  not  favored  with  such  » 
communication,  responsible  press  report* 
have  stated  that  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress assigned  to  committees  havtaf  » 
special  concern  for  international  rds- 
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yons  received  a  memorandum  suggest-     Two  Seaators  Vertns  One  RepresentatiTe 

oollcles  to  such  an  extent  as  to  warrant 


oolicles  to  sucn  an  extent  as  to  warrant 
^tlve  study  of  resuming  normal  diplo- 
matic communication. 

I  cannot  accept  the  implication  that 
the  presence  of  our  Embassy  personnel 
ji  Budapest,  making  contacts  with 
(^•onununist  Hungariaji  officialdom  and 
it\e  Hungarian  population,  carries  in- 
fonnatlonal  advantages  which  out- 
Tclgh  the  new  doubts  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  generate  In  the  minds  of 
jnti-Communist  resistance  leaders 
tiiroughout  the  world. 

Has  the  United  States  forgotten,  they 
Jill  tit,  that  the  blood-stained  Kadar 
regime  came  to  power  behind  the  naked 
force  of  Soviet  tanks  which  crushed  the 
raliant  uprising  of  frcedom-lo\1ng  Hun- 
garian patriots? 

Can  we  contend.  In  reply,  that  these 
brigands  have  cleansed  themselves  by 
r«fraliTlng  from  killing  many  Hungarians 

lately? 

If  we  are  looking  for  additional  gov- 
ernments to  recognize,  does  not  the  na- 
tional interest,  and  considerations  of 
national  character,  dictate  a  priority  for 
the  recognition  of  a  free  Cuban  govern- 
ment in  exile? 

By  moving  at  this  time  for  restoration 
of  full  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Kadar  regime,  the  Department  seems  to 
be  saying  that  it  Is  time  to  forget  the 
Budapest  massacre,  and  after  all.  the 
Kadar  crew  represents  a  government  In 
being. 

By  failure,  to  date,  to  encourage  the 
efforts  of  free  Cubans  to  form  a  govern- 
ment in  exile,  the  Depwirtment  leaves  It- 
self open  to  the  question  of  whether  it 
is  suggesting  that  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  like- 
wise, should  be  forgotten,  for  after  all. 
the  Castro  crew  represents  a  government 
In  being. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


Preiident   Kennedy   for   Free   Enterprise 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    S<irTH    CAROLINA 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1963 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Kennedy  in  his  remarks  to  the  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development  greatly 
encouraged  those  of  us  who  believe  in 
free  enterprl.se  development  of  river 
Mtes.  I  commend  the  President  for  the 
/oUowing  response  to  a  question  as  re- 
ported in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
May  10: 

In  deciding  whether  a  specific  dam  site 
mould  be  publicly  or  privately  developed  "I 
•ould  put  the  burden  of  proof  upon  th» 
na^m  Government  to  prove  tliat  the  slto 
«Jl  not  be  adequately  developed,  that  the 
•errlce  would  not  be  satisfactory,  and  that 
^iiJy  the  Federal  Oovemment  can  do  It.  be- 
-»re  I  would  support  the  project.'* 
ore 568 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALirouiiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16.  1963 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  here,  for 
the  Record,  are  the  texts  of  two  letters 
dated  May  15,  1963.  and  dispatched  to 
their  colleagues  by  two  Members  of  the 
other  body  and  one  Member  of  this 
body: 

Mat  15.  1963. 
UZAR  Colleague:  Diiring  the  past  several 
weeks,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
supposed  Ineffectiveness  of  President  Ken- 
nedys  draft  treaty  banning  further  nuclear 
testing  made  at  the  test  ban  negotiations 
In  Geneva. 

On    April    4,    1»63,    Congreseman    Hosmex 
sent  a  letter  to  all  Congressmen  and  Senators 
asserting  the  existence  of  a  big  hole  In  our 
ln5pectlon      and      identification      proposals 
which,  he  has  said,  would  permit  the  Soviets 
to  cheat  In  perfect  safety.    The  fact  that  the 
Soviets  have  shown  little  disposition  to  ac- 
cept our  propoeals,  and  have,  in  fact,  become 
increasingly  Intransigent  In  the  negotiations. 
Is     probably    adequate     rebuttal     in     Itself! 
Nevertheless,  we  would  like  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  the  facU  upon  which  Congress- 
man HosMEH  apparently  relies,  so  as  to  dis- 
pose of  the  big  hole  theory  once  and  for  all. 
What  the  facts  really  show  Is  that  the  big 
hole   theory   Is   as   empty  and    Insubstantial 
as   Its   name  suggests.     In   a   letter  to   the 
President  dated  March  18,  1963,  Congressman 
HosMER  alluded  to  "an  area  of  at  least  214 
million  square  miles  In  the  Interior  of  the 
USSR — and    probably    twice    that  size — in 
which  significant  secret  Soviet  underground 
tests  can  be  carried  on  wholly  without  fear 
of  detection." 

The  scientific  fact  is  that  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference how  deep  within  the  borders  of  the 
U.S.S  R.  the  Soviets  try  to  hide  their  tests, 
since  "the  detection  capability  is.  for  all 
practical  purposes,  constant  with  respect  to 
the  dUtance  from  explosion  to  seismic  sta- 
Uon  in  the  interval  of  600  to  6,000  miles. 
For  this  reason,  no  i>art  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Ls  unseen  by  our  seismic  stations  outside 
the  Soviet  Union." 

That  statement  was  made  by  Dr.  Harold 
Brown,  the  former  head  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission's  Lawrence  Radiation  Lab- 
oratory, and  the  man  presently  in  charge 
of  all  the  Defense  Department's  r«search  and 
engineering  programs.  It  was  contained  In 
the  administration's  response  to  Congress- 
man HosMKKs  letter  to  the  President.  Yet, 
so  far  as  Is  known.  It  has  never  been  made 
public  by  Congressman  Hosmzk. 

Apparently,  Congressman  Hosmeh  now  con- 
cedes that  unlawful  Soviet  tests,  even  very 
small  tests,  could  be  detected  from  outside 
the  U5.SR.  But.  he  says,  such  tests  can 
be  made  too  smaU  to  permit  their  positive 
identification  by  purely  seismic  means.  This, 
it  appears,  is  the  principal  foundation  for  his 
assertion  that  a  "big  hole"  exists  In  our  detec- 
tion proposals. 

There  are  two  answers  to  this,  and  both 
of  them  were  made  in  a  letter  sent  to  Con- 
gressman HosMEK  by  the  White  House  on 
March  29.  First,  as  Dr.  Brown  pointed  out. 
tests  as  small  as  those  envisioned  by  Con- 
gressman HosMix  would  not  provide  a  sub- 
stantial military  advantage  to  the  Soviets. 
Not  much  advance  could  be  made  In  the  field 
of  strategic  weapons,  and  any  Innovations 
made  in  tactical  weapons  would  have  little 
effect  in  altering  the  cold  war  balance.    Sec- 
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ond.  seismic  detection  would  not  be  the  only 
means  employed  to  uncover  surreptitious 
testing.  In  addition  to  on-elte  checks,  all  the 
other  facilities  of  Intelligence  would  be 
brought  into  play.  Thus,  the  Soviets.  In 
order  to  sneak  their  tests  through  the  "big 
hole."  would  have  to  make  them  so  small  as 
to  be  not  worth  the  very  real  risks  of  being 
caught,  in  full  view  of  the  world.  In  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  test  ban  treaty. 

The  net  result  U  that  there  is  no  big  hole 
Congressman  Hosmer's  fears  of  the  admin- 
istration's test  ban  proposal  have  no  valid 
basis  in  fact.  The  proposal  is  for  an  effec- 
tive treaty  which  holds  every  reasonable 
prospect  of  reducing  the  risks  inherent  in 
the  present  freedom  of  both  our  country  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  test  at  will. 

The  Congressman's  fears  seem  all  the  more 
groundless  In  the  light  of  his  latest  proposal 
In  a  sharp  turn-about,  he  now  suggests  that 
we  demand  absolutely  no  on-site  Inspections 
w-hatever,  and  that  we  seek  a  treaty  banning 
all  nuclear  tests  In  outer  space,  underwater 
and  In  the  atmosphere,  but  permit  each  side 
a  dozen  or  so"  underground  shots  per  year 
We    fall    to    understand    how    Congressman 
HosMEK  can  be  concerned  about  underground 
cheating  under  a  system  that  provides  for 
on-site    Inspections    to    catch    cheating     yet 
apparently    be    unconcerned    about    under- 
ground   cheating    which    might   escape   dis- 
covery under  a  treaty  which  did  not  provide 
for  any  on-site  inspections  at  all. 
Sincerely, 

HtJBEXT    H.    HtniPHSET. 

Joseph  S.  Clark. 


Dka*  CoLLEAct«:  This  is  to  correct  errors 
of  fact  and  logic  contained  In  a  letter  of 
even  date  to  you  from  Senators  HtJMPHaET 
and  Clark. 

Their  letter  asserts  I  have  charged  there 
L'  i-?^^^°^*  '°'"  clandestine  underground 
Soviet  cheating  In  present  test  ban  treatr 
proposals  by  the  administration.  This  Ib 
100  percent  correct. 

Although  seismic  signals  from  Soviet  cheat 
t^ts  In  the  XJB.SSI.  could  be  detected  by  the 
atoilnlstration's  monitoring  proposals,  if  the 
tests  were  at  low  yields  or  conducted  in  un- 
derground cavities,  the  signals  would  be  so 
small  they  could  not  be  identified  as  cheat 
tests.  The  suspicions  of  monitors  would 
never  be  aroused— on-site  inspectors  would 
never  be  dispatched. 

Dr.  Brown's  memo  relied  upon  by  the  Sen- 
ators says  the  tests  would  not  go  "unseen  " 
It  does  not  claim  they  would  be  recognized 

There  is  no  question  that  the  big  hole  is 
really  there. 

The  AlCs  Director  of  Military  Applica- 
tions testified  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  that  all  weapons  of  tactical 
interest  and  a  substantial  fraction  of  all 
weapons  of  strategic  Interest  could  be  de- 
veloped In  the  big  hole. 

Dr.  Brown  and  the  Senators  may  not  be- 
lieve clandestine  advances  which  could  give 
the  Soviets  nuclear  superiority  could  be  de- 
veloped by  this  kind  of  cheating,  but  just 
look  at  the  only  weapons  which  cannot  be 
developed  by  it:  An  unsubstanUal  fraction 
of  strategic  weapons.  What  are  these'  The 
big  super-yield  H-bombs  the  Reds  have  al- 
ready developed  anyway. 

Their  logic  Just  does  not  make  sense 
"Why  don't  the  Soviets  snap  up  our  offer 
tf  Its  so  fuU  of  holes?"  the  Senators  ask 
The  reasons  should  be  obvious  to  the  Sena- 
tors. In  the  first  place,  the  Soviets  want 
to  get  another  round  of  atmospheric  tests 
out  of  the  way  before  they  go  underground 
in  the  second  place,  from  the  administra- 
tion s  past  performance  they  well  know  they 
can  expect  even  more  concessions  and  an 
even  weaker  treaty  If  they  hold  out  a  while 
longer. 

In   that    context   I  proposed    earlier   this 
week  that  If  we  were  to  have  such  a  treaty 
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where  we  stopped  all  weapons  progress  and 
Juat  relied  on  a  Communist  promise  to  do 
likewise,  we'd  better  get  an  escape  hatch 
written  Into  it  if  we  do  not  want  to  face  a 
nuclear  Pearl  Harbor  or  a  "surrender  or  die" 
ultimatum  after  the  Soviets  have  cheated 
their  way  to  nuclear  superiority. 

So  I  suggested:  'Lefs  write  In  a  provision 
giving  us  a  dozen  or  so  fallout  free  under- 
ground tests  every  year  " 

That  way  we  can  make  some  progress.  Our 
topnotch  weapons  scientists  can  be  per- 
suaded to  stay  at  work  In  the  labs  Without 
testing  at  all,  President  Kennedy  admits  they 
wlU  not  stay  with  a  dead  end"  program 
If  our  security  measures  are  any  good,  the 
Kremlin  will  never  be  sure  how  much  prog- 
ress we  are  making.  This  means  the  Soviets 
wUl  not  be  sure  they  have  bootlegged  their 
way  to  nuclear  superiority  and  they  might 
be  deterred  from  attacking  us  or  issuing 
that  terrlXylng  ultimatum. 

Without  this  escape  hatch,  what  the  Sen- 
ators and  the  administration  propose  is  a 
sure  course  toward  nuclear  disaster 

The  Senators  Incorrectly  stated  I  proposed 
we  drop  demands  for  on-site  inspections. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  would  like  to  see  many 
more  than  the  token  number  they  approve. 
It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  anybody  can  get 
the  administration  to  demand  them. 
Sincerely, 

Craig  Hosmek. 
Member  of  Congress 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  second  letter 
does  not  bother  even  to  discuss  the  Sen- 
ators' claim  that  'facilities  of  intelli- 
gence" would  be  brought  into  play  to 
discover  Soviet  cheating.  It  was  believed 
unnecessary  to  do  so.  since  almost  every- 
body recalls  that  -facilities  of  intelli- 
gence "  are  unable  to  tell  us  what  is  going 
on  in  Cuba,  right  on  our  own  doorstep, 
let  alone  in  the  vast.  8 '2  million  square 
miles,  two  continent,  Eurasian  land  mass 
comprising  the  U.SS.R. 


GoTeromcDt-Run  Lotteries  of  Argentina, 
Bolivia  and  Brazil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Thursday,  May  16.  1963 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  in 
the  United  States  continue  to  wear  blind- 
ers and  stubbornly  refuse  to  accept  the 
obvious,  most  of  the  civilized  countries 
throughout  the  world  recognize  the  wis- 
dom of  a  national  lottery. 

Out  of  all  the  countries  with  which 
we  maintain  diplomatic  relations,  77  of 
them  utilize  a  government  lottery  not 
only  as  a  compromise  with  the  gambling 
problem  but  as  a  revenue-raising  device 
as  well. 

All  77  countries  have  found  that  re- 
straining rather  than  prohibitive  meas- 
ures are  best,  as  with  most  other  moral 
legislation. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  point  out  three 
countries  in  Latin  America  which  utilize 
government-run  lotteries  as  the  best  pos- 
sible revenue-producers. 

Argentina,  in  1962,  took  in  over  $39 
million.  The  government's  profit  came 
to  $17  million  which  was  used  for  emer- 
gency medical   centers,   for  the   under- 


privileged, for  construction  of  the  San 
Martm  General  hospital  and  for  other 
public  works  and  social  programs. 

Bolivia,  last  year,  sold  almost  $870,000 
worth  of  lottery  tickets.  The  net  income 
to  the  government  was  about  $128,000 
which  was  used  for  the  Red  Cross,  public 
health  and  welfare  programs,  and  for 
mental  health  institutions. 

Brazil,  in  1962,  the  gross  annual  re- 
ceipts amounted  to  $5,356,000.  After 
payment  of  prizes  which  represented  70 
percent  of  the  receipts,  the  balance  of 
over  one-half  million  dollars  was  ear- 
marked for  municipal  projects  such  as 
water  supply  and  sewer  projects  and  the 
building  of  schools,  hospitals,  and  hous- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  opened  our  eyes 
and  followed  the  example  of  these  coun- 
tries as  well  as  the  example  set  by  New 
Hampshire,  we  could  easily,  painlessly 
and  voluntarily  pump  into  our  U.S. 
Treasury  over  $10  billion  a  year  in  much 
needed  revenue  If  we  had  the  courage 
to  capitalize  on  our  own  people's  gam- 
bling thirst,  we  could  raise  over  $10  bil- 
lion a  year  which  could  be  used  to  cut 
our  taxes  and  reduce  our  national  debt. 
What  is  wrong  with  us? 


May  1^ 


Surrender  to  British  Dictation  of  Higher 
Transatlantic  Air  Fares 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 


or    NEW    TORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TTVES 

Thursday,  May  16.  1963 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  statement  I  made  on 
Tuesday.  May  14.  1963.  deploring  the  sur- 
render to  British  dictation  of  higher 
transatlantic  air  fares.  The  statement 
follows: 

Transatlantic  jeta  are  now  tiying  more 
than  half  empty,  thanks  primarily  to  high 
fares.  Our  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and 
US  -flag  carriers  have  been  balked  In  their 
efforts  to  reduce  transatlantic  fares.  In  order 
to  attract  more  passengers,  under  threat  by 
Great  Britain  to  close  Its  airports  to  our 
airlines  and  to  seize  their  planes  If  they  re- 
fuse to  raise  the  already  high  transatlantic 
fares  as  Oreat  Britain  insists. 

Our  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  deter- 
mined that  higher  transatlantic  airline  fares 
are  not  in  the  public  interest. 

But  the  State  Department  apparently  has 
yielded  It  has  succumbed  to  unilateral 
British  dictation  and  threats  The  State 
Department  has  thus  overruled  the  CABs 
decision  that  higher  transatlantic  air  fares 
are  not  In  the  public  Interest. 

Great  Britain,  apparently.  Is  not  greatly 
interested  In  airline  revenues  since  Its  trans- 
atlantic Jets  are  owned  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. By  contrast  our  American 
aviation  policy  and  our  Federal  Aviation 
Act  contemplate  private,  not  nationalized, 
airlines.  To  survive  our  airlines  miist  have 
sufficient  revenues  and  adequate  profits  It 
is  indeed  hard  for  them  to  operate  profltably 
If  their  expensive  Jets  must  operate  half 
empty 

The  State  Department  has  now  surren- 
dered the  Interests  of  US  -flag  airlines,  and 


isdom  of  the  recommendation*^^!?!*  *• 
•ust  Subcommittee  in  lu  1957  renr.T**''- 
irllnes     Industry,     and     the    recent  '^''* 


their  stockholders  and  the  Amerfc^ 
ing  public  which  constitutes  nKn*^*"^ 
of  the  transatlanUc  air  passeMto  ^ 
ThU   regrettable   episode   undSeo.,, 

Q<Qf  ths4 
'feportoB 

House  statement'  on  Inter'n'aUo^^u  '^ 
port  policy  that:  "^  •«  tijj^ 

"To  provide  for  more  effective 
mental  influence  on  rates.  ConKr^*^- 
adopt  legislation  which  would  t^y^th^^^ 
Aeronautics  Board  authority  •uhLli**'' 
approval  by  the  President.  tocontoT'  ^ 
in  International  air  transport  to  ^  ?* 
the    United  States."  '^  ««  ftt* 

Transatlantic  airline  fares  which  >*. 
by  agreement  of  the  InternaUonal  ^^ 
themselves,  through  the  ratemakiari? 
chlnery  of  the  International  AiTtv/.- 
Association,  are  not  subject  to  th«  ttm^^"^ 
of  competition  The  sky  may  Indeedhi'lS^ 
limit  If  one  government  can  no*  (mLt 
that  our  airlines  shall  charge  and  am^ 
sengers  shall  pay,  even  higher  far«  i„\t 
very  teeth  of  the  CABs  decision  that  hJl 
fares  are  not  In  the  public  Interest  -^1 
action  by  the  State  Department  ovemSl 
our  CAB  Is  the  more  unfortunatTsS 
Canada  apparently  remains  steaclfuth! 
protecting  the  pocketbook  of  her  own  tnw 
Ing  public  by  refusing  to  permit  higher  til 
to  be  Imposed   upon   them. 


Sherman  Mine  in  Chisholm,  Miu^  K^ 
ccives  National  Safety  Award 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  May  16.  1963 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  of  the  Department  of  to 
Interior  has  announced  the  awarding  of 
one  of  the  six  'Sentinels  of  Safety' 
trophies  for  1962  to  the  Sherman  itm 
in  Chisholm,  Minn.  I  am  pleased  lad 
proud  to  offer  my  congratulations  to  tht 
ofBcials  and  employees  of  the  Shennic 
Mine  for  their  excellent  and  impmsTj 
accomplishment. 

Competing  with  156  entries  in  to 
open-pit  mining  category  in  this  ra- 
tional safety  competition.  Sherman  wot 
first  place  for  achieving  the  best  safety 
record  for  the  calendar  year  1962  Qt- 
termination  of  the  best  safety  record  l« 
made  by  calculating  the  number  0! 
injury-free  man-hours  per  operalioc 
and  the  mine  turning  in  the  greatest 
number  of  injury-free  man-hours  re- 
ceives the  coveted  trophy.  The  ShcnniE 
Mine,  of  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Dirision 
United  States  Steel  Corp  .  operated  716- 
563  man-hours  without  a  disaWin* 
injury,  thus  topping  the  field  of  M  en- 
trants who  reported  injury-free  opmi- 
tions  in  the  open-pit  category  The 
Sherman  Mine  first  entered  compeuuoc 
in   1958. 

As  a  reward  for  its  outstanding  safety 
record.  Sherman  will  be  given  possessiot 
of  one  of  the  famed  "Sentinels  of  Safe- 
ty" trophies  for  1  year.  The  compsnj 
will  also  be  presented  with  a  large  grta 
and  white  flag  inscribed  "National  Safe- 
ty Competition.  1962."  to  be  flown  ui 
triumphant  symbol  of  its  achievemffl'^ 
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a  addition,  all  employeea  and  offlcUla  recelTc  a  repUca  of  the  trophy  for  perma-  ment  between  the  company  and  the  Joint 

.  th^   mining    operation   will    receive  nent  display.  <5Don«;nr5  nf  tho  /^r^r«C^^^^^,^     tZ.    if 

!LS?.tS  of  acc^plishment  In  safe-  Presentation  date  for  the  trophy  and  of  M?nes    anS  T^Ari^HTi^^  Sf  ?*" 

^tSe  end  of  the  year  the  mine  will  the  certificates  will  be  arranged  by  iree-  Congres?                      American    Mining 


SENATE 

pRmAY,  May  17,  1963 

Xbe  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
jfljl  vas  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 

'  The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DD..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  all  grace,  we  thank  Thee  for 
aj]  Thy  mercy  and  all  Thy  mercies,  and 
for  the  beauty  which  covers  the  earth, 
for  the  love  which  hallows  our  homes, 
for  the  Joy  which  springs  from  work 
faithfully  done. 

As  we  bow  before  Thee  at  this  altar 
which  our  fathers  reared,  open  our  eyes, 
we  pray,  to  the  faults  and  failings  which 
mar  our  democracy.  Make  us  conscious 
of  the  evils  In  ourselves,  that  we  so  read- 
ily detect  and  condemn  in  others.  Make 
us  tall  enough  for  these  testing  days. 
Cast  out  our  pride — national,  racial,  and 
personaL 

Join  us  to  those  who  labor  to  bring 
sense  and  system  to  this  disordered 
globe,  and  grant  that  our  eyes  may  yet 
look  upon  a  world  that  has  at  least  found 
a  path  leading  toward  the  plains  of  uni- 
versal peace — 

When  all  men's  good  shall  be  each  man's 

rule. 
Through   all  the  circle   of   the   golden 

years. 

We  ask  It  In  the  Master's  name  and  in 
His  spirit.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansthxd,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
May  16.  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
•-he  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

Por  nominations  this  day  received, 
^  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


I  IMITATION  OP  STATEMENTS  IN 
MORNINO  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  MAssroLD  and  by 
iio*mmous  consent,  statements  during 
Jie  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
i^j  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Removal  or  Limit atton  ok  Prockabcs  CAsaiZD 
Oxrr  Undd  Son.  Conservation  and  Domes- 
tic Allotment  Act  tor  1964 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture,   transmitting    a    draft    of    proposed 
legislation  to  remove  the  $10  million  limita- 
tion on  programs  carried  out  under  section 
16(e)(7)      of     the     Soil     Conservation     and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act   for   1964  and   sub- 
sequent calendar  years  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Overobiigations  of 
Appropriations 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reporU  on 
overobiigations  of  appropriations  within  that 
Department  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Federal  Coi^tributions 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  Federal  Contributions,  for  the 
quarter  ended  March  31,  1963  (with  accom- 
pan>lng  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Provision  or  Aviation  War  Risk 
Insurance 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  provision  of  aviation  war  risk  Insurance 
as  of  March  31,  1963  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  on  Provision  of  War  Risk  Insukance 
AND  Certain  Makine  and  Habilitt  Ih- 
sukance  for  the  Amekican  Pttblic 
,  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  provision  of  war  risk  insurance  and  cer- 
tain marine  and  llabUlty  insurance  for  the 
American  public,  as  of  March  31,  1963  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Amendment  of  Act  Relating  to  Establish- 
ment OF  THE  Office  of  Civil  Defense  in 
the  District  of  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
District  of  Columbia  Government  to  estab- 
lUh  an  Office  of  Civl'.  Defense,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  August  11,  1950  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 

Report  of  Foreign -Trade  Zones  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ended  June  30,  1962,  together  with 
the  reports  covering  the  operations  during 
the  same  period  of  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Nos. 
1.  2.  3.  6,  7.  and  8,  located  respectively  at 
New  York  City.  New  Orleans.  San  Francisco. 
Seattle.  Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Toledo 
(with  accompanying  reports):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Fifth  Supplemental  Report  on  Tariff 

Classification  Sttjdt 
A   letter   from   the   Chairman,   VS.   Tariff 
Commission,  Washington,  DC,  transmitting. 


pursuant  to  law,  the  fifth  supplemental  re- 
port on  the  Tariff  Classification  Study  dated 
May  16,  1963  (with  an  accompanying  rei>ort)  • 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Amendment  of  Bkxtton  Woods 
Agrkements  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ments Act  to  authorize  the  UJ3.  Governor 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  to  vote  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  Bank's  authorized  capital  stock 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Audit   Report  on   Export-Import  Bank 

OF  Washington 
A  letter  from  the   Comptroller  General  of 
the    United    States,    transmitting,    pursuant 
U)  law.  an   audit  report  on  the  Export^lm- 
port   Bank   of  Washington,   fiscal   year   1962 
( with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Audit    Report    on    the    Postal    Savings 
System.    Post    Office    Department 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the    United    States,    transmitting,    pursuant 
to  law.  an  audit  report  on  the  postal  savlnes 
system.   Post  Office  Department,  dated  May 
1963  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  of  the  Attornitt  General 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General   Wash- 
ington. DC,  transmitting,  pursuant 'to  law 
his  report  consenting  to  an  Interstate  Com- 
pact To  Conserve  OU  and  Gas.  dated  May  15 
1963    (With    an    accompanying    report)-    to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

Urban  Renewal  in  Guam 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency.  Washington 
D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  permit  the  Government  of  Guam 
to  authorize  a  public  authority  to  undertake 
urban  renewal  and  housing  activities  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Federal  Salary  Adjustment  Act  of  1963 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U5.  Civil  Serv- 
ice  Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  Uansmit- 
ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  adjust 
the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of  certain 
officers  and  employees  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Amendment  of  Section  14  of  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1954,  Rxlating  to  Inter- 
statr  Planking  and  Coordination  of  the 
Great  River  Road 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  14  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1954  concerning  the  Inter- 
state planning  and  coordination  of  the 
Great  River  Road  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Report  of  National  Societt,  Daughters 
OF  the  American  Revolution 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Washington,  D.C..  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the  National 
Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion for  the  fiRcal  year  ended  March  1.  1962 
(with  an  accomp>anylng  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petltlona.  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated: 

By  the  VICK  PRESIDENT: 
A   Joint   resolution    of    the   Legislature    of 
the  State  ot  Maryland:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency : 

"Honss  Joint  Resolution  37 
"Joint   Resolution    memorializing    the    Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  Implement  the  Federal  Flood  In- 
surance Act  of  1956 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  In  1956,  enacted  the  Federal  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1956;  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  found  In  said  act 
that  In  the  case  of  recurring  natural  dis- 
asters, Including  recurring  floods,  Insurance 
protecUon  against  Individual  and  public  loss 
Is  not  always  practically  available  through 
private  or  public  sources';  and 

"Whereas  the  avowed  purpose  of  said  act 
was  to  establish  a  program  of  Federal  In- 
surance and  reinsurance  against  the  risk  of 
floods  and  to  encourage  private  Insurance 
covering  such  flood  risks;  and 

•'Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  heretofore  failed  to  appropriate  the  funds 
necessary  to  Implement  the  Federal  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1956;  and 

"Whereas  since  1956  there  have  been  nu- 
merous disasters,  storms  and  floods  In  many 
of  the  States  of  this  Nation,  causing  untold 
damage  to  public  and  private  property;  and 
"Whereas  In  the  State  of  Maryland,  as  a 
result  of  the  storm  and  flood  of  March  1962 
alone,  the  damage  to  public  and  private 
property  did  exceed  •?  million;  and 

"Whereas  the  public  and  private  losses 
suffered  as  a  result  of  such  storms  and  floods 
has  caused  widespread  distress  and  hardship 
adversely  affecting  the  general  welfare  with- 
out regard  to  State  boundary  lines;   and 

"Whereas  much  of  said  dUtress  smd  hard- 
ship could  have  been  avoided,  reduced  or 
guarded  against  If  the  Federal  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1956  had  been  properly  and 
adequately  Implemented  at  the  time  of  Its 
original  passage;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  in  the  common  Interest 
of  all  of  the  States  of  this  Nation  to  sxipport 
the  program  of  Insurance  protection  pro- 
vided for  In  the  Federal  pnood  Insurance  Act 
of  1956;  and 

"Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  stated  his  approval  of  this  pro- 
gram and  willingness  to  Implement  Its  pro- 
visions as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  are 
provided :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  General  Assemblj/  of 
Maryland: 

"1.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
memorialized  to  enact  the  legislation  neces- 
sary to  fully  Implement  the  Federal  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1956. 

"2.  The  secretary  of  the  state  shall  trans- 
mit forthwith  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
Senators  from  Maryland,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  elected   from  Maryland." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maryland;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

"Hot7si  Joint  Resolution  39 
"Joint  resolution  requesting  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury  of  Maryland,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  make  a  Joint  study  and 
inquiry  into  the  differentials  between 
wholesale  and  retaU  prices  of  alcoholic 
beverages  In  Maryland  and  the  District  of 
Columbia    and    making    recommendations 


respecting  proposed  legislation  concerning 
the  alcoholic   beverage  Industry  In  Mary- 
land  and   the  need  for  addlUonal  legisla- 
tion  respecting  the  distribution  and  sale 
of  alcoholic   beverages  in  Maryland 
"Whereas  Prince  George's  County  borders 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  where  alcoholic 
beverages   are    sold   at   wholesale   and    retail 
prices      below      those      In      Prince      George's 
County;   and 

"Whereas  the  general  assembly,  from  time 
to  time  has  enacted  legislation  to  control  the 
Importation  of  alcoholic  beverages  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  Into  Maryland:   and 

"Whereas  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
sufflclent  difference  between  the  tax  on  alco- 
holic beverages  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Maryland  to  warrant  the  wholesale  and 
retail  differential  in  prices;  and 

"Whereas  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
of  Maryland  pursuant  to  a  request  of  the  leg- 
islative council  of  Maryland  dated  September 
15.  1961.  did  make  a  study  on  the  whole 
price  differential  on  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages  In  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
compared  with  sales  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, and  did  as  a  result  of  said  study  rec- 
ommend a  further  Joint  study  and  Inquiry 
by  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Trervs- 
ury  of  Maryland,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas  a  comprehensive  study  would  be 
helpful  to  the  general  assembly  In  the  con- 
sideration of  further  legislation  concerning 
the  alcoholic  beverage  industry  in  Maryland 
and  any  wholesale  and  retail  price  differen- 
tials between  the  Dl.strlct  of  Columbia  and 
Maryland:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland.  That  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  Maryland,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be.  and  they  are  hereby,  requested  to: 
"(1)  Conduct  a  study  and  review  of  the 
distribution  at  wholesale  level  and  the  whole- 
sale prices  of  alcoholic  beverages  paid  by 
license  holders  or  licensees  of  Maryland  and 
the  political  subdivisions  thereof; 

"^2^  Conduct  a  study  and  review  of  the 
differential  between  the  wholesale  prices  of 
alcoholic  beverages  In  the  District  nf  Colum- 
bia and  Maryland  and  the  political  subdi- 
visions thereof; 

"(3)  Conduct  a  study  and  review  of  the 
general  retail  alcoholic  beverage  business  In 
Maryland  and  the  political  subdivisions 
thereof,  and  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

"(4)  Conduct  a  study  and  review  of  pro- 
posed legislation  concerning  the  alcoholic 
beverage  Industry  In  Maryland  and  In  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

"(5)  Make  recommendations  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Maryland  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  respecting  proposed 
legislation  concerning  the  alcoholic  beverage 
Industry  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  In 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  and. 
to  that  end,  the  comptroller  Is  requested  to 
assign  such  of  his  staff  and  personnel,  as 
may  be  required,  to  assist  the  comptroller 
In  conducting  such  studies  and  review  and 
the  preparation  of  his  recommendations,  as 
aforesaid:  and  be  It  further 

•'Resolved.  That  the  comptroller  Is  further 
requested  to  submit  a  report  as  to  the  studies 
and  review  of  this  commission  and  Its  rec- 
ommendations for  such  proposed  legislation 
to  the  Presiding  Officers  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Maryland  not  later  than  January  2 
1964:    and  It  Is  further 

•Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  by  the  Governor  of  Maryland  to  the 
Comptroller  of  Maryland,  the  Presiding 
Officers  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  of  the  adoption  of  this  Joint  res- 
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oluUon  with  the  request  that  thj.  ^ 
made."  ^  "^  "tudj  j, 

A  Joint  resoluUon  of  the  Leguut,,^ 

"HotTSK  Jonrr  RraoLtmow  a 
"Joint  resolution  memorlallzina  th.o 
Of   the  United  States  to  oo^Se,^?^ 
vlsablllty  of  amending  the  sortL        **• 
laws  to  provide  that  an  UlegltwJT^ 
may    receive    benefits   from  onTtrJ^ 
edged  or  decreed  to  be  his  n«tura]7»^" 
"Whereas  under  laws  of  the  SUU  «  u 
hind  and  of  many  of  her  sister  Stat-.  ..r*'- 
mate  children  do  not  Inherit  from  th..?**'" 
ral  fathers;   and  '^  °»*- 

■Whereas  by  the  provisions  of  th.  ^ 
security  laws  of  the  United  SUlioTL 
ently  enacted,  children  of  Insured  ind^tif*" 
are  entitled  to  Insurance  beneflu  onw  h^,'!^ 
would  share  In  the  distribution  of  .u^T' 
dlvlduals'  intestate  personal  propertv  uJ^ 
applicable  State  law;   and  ^  ^^ 

■  Whereas  by  reason  of  this  restrlctinn  > 
the  social  security  laws  illegitimate  dbZz 
of  fathers  domiciled  in  the  Sute  of  U^!^ 
and  in  other  like  States  are  deprlvedoo^ 
eral  Insurance  benefits  to  which  the,  JTJ 
be  entitled  were  it  not  for  the  nniZZ 
circumstances  of   their  Illegitimacy-  tnd 

•Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  th. 
sute  of  Maryland  does  not  deem  It  in/ 
ilcable  or  desirable  to  alter  the  Inhenun^ 
laws  of  the  State  In  this  respect,  but  n^ 
considers  that  amendment  of  the  Ped^ 
social  security  laws  to  provide  that  an  illmt 
imate  child  may  receive  beneflu  throughtti 
man  who  either  has  acknowledged  thechlld'i 
paternity  or  has  been  declared  the  chudt 
natural  father  by  court  proceedings,  wow 
be  an  appropriate  means  to  remedy  thli  in- 
equity.  If  such  change  Is  found  to  be  eco- 
nomically feasible  and  can  be  made  wlthom 
prejudicing  the  benefits  now  allowed  u» 
man's  legitimate  children:  Now  therefor. 
be  It  ■   """^"^ 

•Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland.  That  the  Congress  of  the  Umt«l 
States  be  memorialized  to  study  and  con- 
sider, by  appropriate  committees,  the  sdTlM- 
blllty  of  amending  the  Federal  social  lecurltT 
laws  so  as  to  provide  that  an  Ulegltlnut* 
child  may  receive  benefits  through  the  mu 
acknowledged  or  decreed  to  be  his  natunl 
father;  and  be  it  further 

•Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  sute  b* 
directed  to  send  copies  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion under  the  great  seal  of  the  SUte  o( 
Maryland,  to  the  Vice  President  of  theCnIted 
States  as  President  of  the  Senate  of  th« 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Bow 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  8Ut«i.  lod 
to  each  Member  of  the  Maryland  delegaUoa 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  - 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  WOMEN- 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  OP  CALIFOR- 
NIA LEGISLATURE 


Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  hare  re- 
ceived from  the  California  LeglsltUre 
Assembly  Joint  Resolution  31,  leglsl«- 
tion  regarding  equal  rights  for  womca 
The  California  Assembly  adopted  this 
resolution  on  March  28  and  the  Califor- 
nia Senate  on  May  1,  thus  making  Cali- 
fornia the  10th  State  in  the  Union  to 
have  adopted  such  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  that  it  be  printed  at  thia  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
re.solution  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
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t-e  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be 
Snted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
AssKMBLT  Joint  Rksolution  31 
,„,_,  reaoluUon  relative  to  equal  rlghU  for 
'"  women 

Wbereas  since  1920,  women  of  the  United 
-,*!L,  have  had  only  one  right  under  the 
ped(^  Government:  suffrage— the  right  to 

^''wiioreas  In  all  other  civil  and  legal  respects 
-Jrnen  live  under  State  laws  which  contain 
*^  than  1,000  legal  dlscrlmlnaUons  In- 
\^iaK  but  not  limited  to.  property  and  In- 
heriUDce  rights,  guardianship  rights,  and 
Lnagement  of  earnings;   and 

Where"  these  discriminations  against 
-omen  contrast  surprUlngly  with  the  rights 
^men  under  Federal  and  State  laws;  and 

Whereas  In  this  Nation  "conceived  In  11b- 
-•tT  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
^1  men  are  created  equal."  legal  dlscrlmlna- 
uon  on  the  basU  of  sex  constitutes  an  In- 
tolerable burden  upon  women  solely  depend- 
ent upon  their  own  efforts  for  a  livelihood, 
Ind  Isa  source  of  Irritation  to  thousands  of 
fhers  who  recognize  In  this  discrimination 
a  flat  contradiction  of  the  American  prin- 
ciple of  equality,  wholly  out  of  accord  with 
the  sUtus  of  American  women  reached  by 
achievement  In  various  fields  of  human  en- 
deavor; and 

Whereas  before  women  may  achieve  full 
clvU  rlghU,  an  equal  rights  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  is  necessary,  such  as  that 
now  pending  before  Congress  reading  "Equal- 
Ity  of  Rights  Under  the  Law  Shall  Not  Be 
Denied  or  Abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
by  Any  SUte  on  Account  of  Sex^';  and 

Whereas  among  the  many  women's  organi- 
sations on  record  In  support  of  this  amend- 
ment are  the  National  Association  of  Women 
Lawyers,  National  Association  of  Women 
Doctors,  California  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  JBuslness  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs!  American  Federation  of  Soroptlmlsts. 
and  hundreds  of  local  groups;  and 

Whereas  nine  States  have  memorialized 
Congress  to  pass  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment which  was  a  plank  In  both  political 
party  platforms  at  the  last  national  election : 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of  the 
State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  members 
now  Join  with  these  legislators  of  sister  States 
in  respectfully  urging  Congress  to  pass  the 
equal  rights  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution; and  be  It  further 

Resoli^d.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
eembly  Is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  US.  Sen- 
ate, the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  each  Member  of  Congress  elected 
from  the  State  of  California. 
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BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,   and  referred   as  follows: 

By  Mr   GORE: 

8  1559.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  woman 
who  is  permanently  and  totally  disabled  may 
become  entitled  to  widow's  Insurance  bene- 
fits without  regard  to  her  age  (and  without 
losing  her  entitlement  (If  any)  to  disability 
Insurance  benefits);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr  HILL: 

S  1560.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional  As- 
sistant Secretaries  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  assist  the 
Secretary  In  the  efficient  administration  of 
the  Department:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
md  Public  Welfare. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (by  request)  : 

S.  1561.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959; 

8.  1662.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  fl^nanclng  of 
the    civil    MTvloe    retirement    Bystem;    and 

S.  1563.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3541(d) 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  dally  rate  of  compensation  and  the 
workweek  of  postmasters;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (by  request) : 

S.  1564.  A  bill  to  correct  a  land  description 
In  the  act  entitled  "To  provide  for  an  ex- 
change of  lands  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe,  and  for 
other  purposes";  and 

S.  1665.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
25,  1910  (36  Stat.  857,  25  U.S.C.  406.  407), 
with  respect  to  the  sale  of  Indian  timber; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


RESOLUTION 

AUTHORIZATION    OP    A    STUDY   OP 
DC.   TRANSIT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  144)  to  authorize  a  study  of  D.C. 
Transit  System,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Morse, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


NOTICE  OF  CHANGE  OF  HEARINGS 
ON  PESTICIDE  CONTROL 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  15.  I  announced  the  beginning  of 
public  hearings  on  pesticide  control  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Reorganiza- 
tion and  International  Organizations  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, listing  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Anthony  Celebrezze 
as  the  scheduled  witness  for  May  21. 
Secretary  Celebrezze  will  not  be  able  to 
appear  that  day  because  of  a  meeting  of 
the  President's  Cabinet  scheduled  for 
the  same  time,  but  he  has  agreed  to  tes- 
tify at  11  a.m.  on  May  23.  Secretary  of 
Interior  Udall  will  testify  at  10  a.m.  on 
May  22,  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  will  testify  at  9:30  a.m.  on  May 
23.  These  hearings  will  be  held  in  room 
235  of  the  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  following  week,  on  May  28,  the 
subcommittee  will  receive  testimony 
from  Misi  Rachel  Carson,  who  has  made 
the  entire  Nation  aware  not  only  of  the 
problem  of  the  misuse  and  overuse  of 
pesticides  but  the  broader  problem  of  the 
many  pollution  hazards  in  our  environ- 
ment which  threaten  our  health  and 
well-being. 

Additional  witnesses  will  be  announced 
at  a  later  date. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  407  OP 
PACKERS  AND  STOCKYARDS 
ACT— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  8,  1963,  the  names  of  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Edmondsoh, 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  McGes,  Mr. 


Mecheii,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Mundt,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota  were  added 
as  additional  cosjxjnsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
1490)  to  amend  section  407  of  the  Pack- 
ers and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  as 
amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ellender. 
by  request,  on  May  8,  1963. 


REMARKS  OF  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 
AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE 
COMMISSION  BEFORE  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OP  PRESIDENT'S  COM- 
MITTEE ON  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
1963  annual  meeting  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Han- 
dicapped is  now  history;  and.  judging 
from  all  reports,  it  was  the  most  success- 
ful ever  held.  I  am  sure  that  £unong  the 
reasons  for  that  are  the  stirring  remarks 
made  by  President  Kennedy  and  the 
thoughtful  keynote  speech  delivered  by 
John  Macy,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  program,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks 
made  by  the  President  and  those  made 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped  is  author- 
ized by  Congress  to  proclaim  the  first 
full  week  in  October  as  National  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped  Week  and 
to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  public  and 
private  groups  in  a  year-round  program 
to  promote  employment  of  the  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  workers. 

I  know  the  Senate  will  be  interested, 
because  our  respected  former  colleague 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Maj. 
Gen.  Melvln  J.  Maas,  UJ3.  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  retired,  is  the  Chairman  of  this 
Committee.  His  work  has  been  out- 
standing, and  we  owe  him  a  debt  of  grat- 
itude for  the  fine  work  he  has  done  in 
this  most  resE>onsible  position,  which  he 
has  occupied  with  such  distinction  for 
so  long. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  the  President  Before  Annual 
Meeting    of    President's    Committke    on 
Employment    of    the    Handicapped,    De- 
partmental Auditorium 
Mr.  Gleason,  General  Maas.  Mr.  Pay,  Mr. 
Macy.    Mr.    Freeman,    distinguished    guests, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  express  my 
very  great  appreciation  to  all  of   you  who 
have    worked    in    this    most    Important    and 
deserving  field,  the  employers,  the  members 
of  the  Federal  Government  who  have  con- 
cerned   themselves    with    this    problem,    Mr. 
Gleason.  Mr.  Macy,   the  Armed   Forces,   the 
APL-CIO.  Mr.  Freeman,  who  has  worked  very 
tirelessly    in    this    matter,    members    of    the 
President's  Committee  who  devoted  a  good 
deal   of  their   time,   and  also   to   all    those 
across  the  country. 

One  of  the  Impressive  things  that  I  have 
seen  as  I  have  traveled  across  the  country — 
I  remember  going  into  the  MacDonald  Avia- 
tion Co.  In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  has  been 
one  of  our  moet  progressive  employers  In 
hiring  those  who  are  mentally  handicapped 
and  who  have  been  among  the  most  useful 
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•mployees  oX  the  company;  others  In  Long 
XUand:  others  rtretchlng  acrooa  this  coun- 
trj:  employers  who  have  gone  to  great  pains 
to  brtng  Into  their  estAbllxhments  disabled 
men  and  vaman  who  are  then  able  to  maJce 
a  Uvlnc  not  because  at  the  support  at  others. 
but  by  their  own  efforts  which  have  con- 
tributed to  their  rehabilitation,  and  to  or- 
ganized labor  in  this  country,  the  AFLr-CIO. 
who  have  worked  with  the  unions,  encour- 
aging the  unions  to  bring  men  and  women 
In  to  make  it  easy  for  them  to  be  hired. 

This  te  the  kind  of  work  which  comes 
not  from  the  top  dciwn  but  from  the  inside 
out.  We  are  hiring  today  at  the  White 
House  a  young  man  who  la  handicapped  to 
work  on  the  grounds  at  the  White  House, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  people  all  across  the 
country  In  the  next  year  will  maJte  a  special 
effort  to  bring  into  their  lives  In  one  way  or 
another,  by  aaelstln?.  by  hlrlnff.  by  working 
with  men  and  women  who  are  handicapped, 
•ither  physically  handicapped  or  mentally 
handicapped.  This  la  an  area  In  which  in 
recent  months  and  years  we  have  made  a 
partlcxUar  effort.  We  are  making  a  particu- 
lar effort  In  the  National  Government  this 
year  to  bring  up  to  date  and  really  move 
ahead  In  the  whole  treatment  of  those  who 
are  noentaUy  retarded  and  mentally  disabled. 
as  well  as  our  efforts  among  those  who  are 
phy»icaUy  disabled. 

As  I  said  before.  I  see  no  reason  why  this 
very  rich  country  of  ours  should  have  3  out 
of  100  of  our  chUdren  mentally  retarded 
mentally  disabled,  while  Sweden,  which  is 
not  any  more  prosperous  than  we  are.  bat 
»8  more  concerned,  perhaps,  than  we  have 
been,  has  only  1  out  of  100. 

So  this  effort  which  we  are  ail  making  In 
the  Oovemment.  In  the  cities.  In  the  States 
In  the  employers.  In  the  unions,  this  great 
cooperative  effort  to  make  a  part  of  our 
community,  a  part  of  our  country,  a  part 
of  our  Uves  for  those  who  have  been  less 
fortimate.  Is  deserving  of  the  best  you  have 
I  want  to  congratulate  ail  of  you  who  are 
doing  something  about  It,  not  merely  talk- 
ing about  It.  All  the  problems  that  this 
country  tiaa  could  be  solved  in  a  whole 
rarlety  of  waya  If  all  of  our  citizens  woxiid 
Jtist  pick  one  project  and  give  their  time 
to  lt>  wliether  It  is  helping  those  who  are 
mentally  or  physically  retarded,  whether  It 
Is  helping  young  boys  and  girls  who  are  In 
dlfflcurty  with  the  law.  whetl.?r  It  Is  enter- 
taining foreign  students,  whether  it  U  hold- 
ing out  a  hand  to  one  group  or  another 
Thia  can  be  done  much  better  by  our  cltl- 
«ena  than  by  tlie  National  Government. 

I  want  to  express  my  commendation  to 
one  group  of  our  society  here  today  who  are 
doing  something  about  it  and  who  deserve 
the  appreciation  not  of  the  country  because 
they  deserve  that,  but  I  think  that  most 
of  all  they  get  the  satisfaction  themselves 
of  recognizing  that  the  obligation*  erf  dthsen- 
•hlp.  pride  in  their  country,  makes  them 
want  to  look  out  beyond  their  own  lives 

?>  I   am  delighted   to   be   here   today       I 
congratulate    you    all.      We    pay    a    special 
tribute  to  David  Hall.     I  can  Imagine  noth- 
ing more  worth  while   than  doing  what  he 
Is  doing.     I  have  some  perianal  knowledge 
of   what   has   happened    to   people   In   auto- 
mobile accidents.     If  they  wotild  have  some 
recognition    of    how    long    Is    the    dlflJculty 
the    time    they    saved,    they    would    realise 
Is  very  unimportant.     So  that  we  are  glad 
Xr   honor  him   and   we   admire   him.     There 
are  a  lot  of  acta  of  co\n-age  whleh  are  done 
In  the  flash  of  the  moment,  but   the  most 
commendable  and  admirable  acts  of  courage 
are  those  which  go  on  day  In.  day  out.  month 
in.   month  out.  year  In  and   year  out.     He 
has  shown  it.  many  of  you  have  shown  It. 
th»  general  haa  thown  tt,  and   I  am   glad 
to  be  among  tboaa  who  live  It. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


Ketnotx    Addbcss    bt    John    W.    Mact.    Je  . 
CHAtaM.\if  or  na  U  S.  Ctvn,  Saavxra  Com- 
ici.ssiow.   AT  TOB  AnnVAh  National  Mbst- 
iNQ    or    TH»    PaxsiDKirr's    OoasitTrm    ow 
BMn.oTMDrT  or  tkb  HAMDicAPrca  ot  thz 
D«PABTWXjfTAi.    AxmrrxmruiM.    WASSiiecTow, 
DC.  ow  THTTasnar.  Mat  9.  1963 
Mr    Freeman,  General  Maas.  distinguished 
guests.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  addressing  this 
audience  of  concerned  and  dedicated  Ameri- 
cans. I  experience  mixed  emotions. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress you.  pn)foundIy  respectful  of  the  pur- 
pose which  brings  us  Uigether.  and  I  have 
great  admiration  for  you  who  ha\-e  con- 
trlbxited  so  much  In  behalf  of  the  handi- 
capped citizens  In  our  society. 

Any  person  who  addresses  this  conference 
must  surely  realize  that  he  is  treading  a  tine 
hairline  between  the  role  of  knight  and 
the  role  of  knave — the  knight  who  might 
have  one  g(xxi  new  Idea  that  would  stimu- 
late progress,  the  knave  who  would  waste 
the  time  of  big-league  professionals  with  ex- 
pertise In  the  field  of  placing  handicapped 
citizens  in  gainful  occupations. 

As  Chairman  of  the  US  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission. I  am  assuming  that  you  want  me 
to  talk  at)out  what  the  Federal  Government 
is  doing  to  place  qualified  handicapped  citi- 
zens In  Jobs  where  they  ran  help  themselves 
while  helping  their  Nation. 

I  plan  to  describe  what  we  have  done,  what 
we  are  doing,  and  what  we  hope  to  do  to 
make  our  program  more  successful.  If  I  dis- 
cuss a  procedure  or  a  technique  which  you 
consider  worthy  of  emulation.  I  will  have 
served  a  good  purpose  and  I  will  feel  rea- 
sonably qualified  to  Join  the  ranks  of  the 
knights. 

First.  let  me  esUiblish  my  credentials: 
The  Federal  Government  Is  the  Nation's 
largest  employer.  Its  work  force  numbers 
2I2  million  civilian  employees — more  than 
the  combined  payroU  of  the  13  largest  cor- 
p»-'ratlon«  in  America. 

President  Kennedy  has  clearly  expressed 
the  will  0/  the  American  people  that  handi- 
capped citizen*  should  be  given  every  con- 
sideration for  employment. 

The  Congress— 80  years  ago— decreed  that 
competition  for  Federal  employment  was  to 

be  open  to  all  citizens,  and — 15  years  ago 

speciflcally  prohibited  discrimination  on  the 
biisls  of  physical  handicap. 

Perhaps  most  Important,  my  fKwltlon  as 
Civil  Service  Chairman  gives  me  primary 
reBponalbillty  for  leadersiilp  In  the  Govern- 
ment's quest  for  quality  manpower. 

Any  citizen  who  reads  his  daily  newspaper 
must  realize  that  In  the  face  of  the  enor- 
mous demands  which  are  made  on  Govern- 
ment today— in  national  defense.  In  Inter- 
national relations.  In  services  to  the  people, 
and  In  sclenUflc  research — every  position 
In  Government  must  be  staffed  by  the  per- 
son beat  qualified.  The  need  for  quality 
m.xnpower  U  so  great  that  we  dare  not  permit 
any  nonmerlt  considerations  to  Influence 
our  Judgment  in  selecting  the  hidlvlduai 
who  is  clearly  the  best  qualified  under  cotn- 
petlUve    standards. 

We  offer  employment  to  the  handicapped 
applicant  when  we  estahiuh  the  fact  that 
he  is  best  qualified.  In  short,  we  place  a 
premium  on  quality,  wherever  It  may  be 
found. 

To  some  of  you,  our  program  for  employ- 
ment of  the  handicapped  might  appear  cold, 
heartless,  objective,  and  without  compas- 
sion. I  can  assvure  you  that  our  program 
Is  not  cold,  heartless,  or  without  compas- 
sion. As  I  outline  what  we  have  done,  I 
bellere  this  will  become  clear.  Our  program 
Is  obJecUve.  it  Is  practical,  and  U  ta  fair 
to  all  candidates  for  Federal  employment. 
It  i«  predicated  on  the  natkmal  Interest. 
Big  employer  that  we  are.  itneer*  ■■  we 
might  be.  and  regardless  of  the  actkia  we 
might   take   to  m;ike   the   Federal   service   a 
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showcase  of  progress  in  the  eainfi.i 
ment  oC  tha  handicapped,  w  i^  r.r_*°»Ptor. 
are  miRdXul  that  as  an  employer^^***** 
one  employer.  We  know  well  that  ntSL^ 
success  m  employment  of  the  haJw?"'' 
is  a  naUonal  concern  which  mm""*^** 
the  attention  and  sctlon  of  all  -».*!*  ^ 
and  all  cltlzena  '"'P'ojWj 

Fur   this   reason.   I   hasten  to 

all  private  employers  who  Imv^  ^ 

liKhtcned    and   progressive   polifcltt 

gard    to   employment   of   the  h\a« 

and    all    members    of    the    Preaidtar    "  ~ 

mlttee.     the     Ooveruontl^^^jSmmll*^ 

mayors'  committees,  and  all  pit^^T'.J^ 

who  have  worked  separately  mhI  la  r^* 

to    achieve    the    progress    which    wT? 

made-  partlciUarly  in  the  past  16  toa»  J? 

We  have  obeerred.  with  great  sitolJ^ 

the  pr.igrnms  being  practiced  in^icklL? 

as    .Sears    Roebuck.    CaterpUUr   Tracto' 

Elertrnnlcs.  Bendlx  Aviation.  F»ajerft",^ 

Aircraft,    and    others    far    too   nnnjJ^?^ 

mention    here.  *"•  l» 

By  the  same  token,   we  have  drawn  *« 

the    experlenee,    the    guidance     the  JS* 

slasm.   and   the   knowledge  of  varloqs  ,^ 

mlttee    members:     especially    in    «<u-^ 

Federal    supervisors    who    actuaQ*    i«?* 

handicapped     clttzens,     and     in     taJoS^ 

citizens     during     National     KmplowB«Tj 

Physically  Handicapped  Week  and  thitiLZ 

out  the  year  of  what  we  are  doii^.^^^ 

While  striving  for  continued  pregna  •. 

are    very    proud    of    our    present    pro^ 

which   came    Into   being    through  »  nnil 

of  evolution.  *^^ 

I  believe  that  by  taking  time  to  eBument, 

some  of  the  growing  pains  we  have  taStm 

and   overcome.    I   might   help   those  ot\Z 

who  may  be  newer  at  the  game  to  svoltfim! 

frustrations  ^^ 

Federal    employers    learned   duilnj  w<Mt 

War  II  that  It  was  a  good  business  pnetts 

to    employ    the    physically    handlcappsA    ' 

might  say.  parenthetlcaHy.  that  20  |«sn  h^ 

we  are  still  trying  to  change  employer  tW- 

points  with  regard  to  employing  the  nwrttl- 

ly   restored,  but  for  now  we  will  boht  tti; 

subject  In  abeyance. 

From  our  warUme  observance  of  "Btorr 
the  Handicapped"  working  on  the  saax  di» 
ducUou  line  with  "Rosle  the  Riveter  •»« 
whoever  else  could  be  found,  to  tpeid  Uu 
war  effort^and  watching  "Henry"  do  »  fut 
days  work— we  came  to  realize  that  otr 
previous  requirement  for  a  hale  and  ieutf 
physical  specimen  In  every  Federal  lob  vu 
somewhat  ridiculous. 

Henry  and  his  185,000  contemportrta  af 
World  War  II  produced  as  much,  and  mm- 
times  niore  than  their  nonhandlcapped  cmn- 
terparts.  They  rarely  missed  mtister  wtai 
the  whlsUe  called  their  shift  to  wort  TV? 
dldnt  quit  as  readily.  And  they  imati 
to  thrive  on  hard  work.  A  learned  peychli- 
trist  would  have  diagnosed  this  hard  wort 
as  therapy,  but  employers  saw  it  u  1 
bonanza. 

We  concluded  that  a  handicapped  me- 
ployee.  properly  placed,  was  not  handk^pcd 
at  all. 

Somewhat  selfishly,  hut  nevertheleKtnikt 
public  Interest,  we  decided  tiiat  this  rtte- 
voir  of  talent  found  In  the  ranks  ol  tix 
handicapped  was  too  good  a  thing  to  pia 
up  when  the  war  ended,  so  our  doctors  bqtu 
a  gJganUc  sxn-vey  of  Federal  Jobs  to  m 
which  ones  could  be  filled  by  person*  hiTlnt 
specific  Impairments.  I  am  happy  to  repor 
that  as  of  this  date,  15,000  FedermI  Joh 
have  been  so  surveyed. 

Our  doctors.  In  the  beginnlag  s«  do* 
often  used  the  philosophy  en^jloyed  lo  cer- 
tain induattkes.  When  a  supervisor  toU 
ttoem  that  a  ooan  had  to  stand  at  s  eetslc 
workbench,  they  countered  with  the  qvs- 
Uon:  Why  can't  the  workbench  be  losend 
to    wheelchair    level?     Very    often   It  eouM 
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M    and   was,    lowered    after   the   supervisor 

gg^e§aed,  "1   never  looked  at  It   that  way." 

As  the  tide  of  victory  turned  our  way,  and 

numerous  disabled  veterans  began  leav- 

bospltals  and  rehabilitation  centers,  the 

gress  decreed  In   1944  that  any  disabled 
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Congr*s*  decreed  m  i»*4  tnai  any  aisaoiea 
retersn  otherwise  qualified  for  Federal  em- 
ployment was  entitled  to  have  10  points 
Llded  to  his  test  score  and  thus  be  given 
preference  In  Federal  employment.  Under 
Uilj  Isw.  we  made  still  greater  effort  to 
mstcb  the  disabled  man  with  a  Job  he  could 
perform. 

From  1944  to  1957  we  chipped  away  at  the 
problem  of  changing  employer  viewpoints 
toward  hiring  a  handicapped  applicant. 
Prejudices  are  not  shed  overnight  When 
prejudice  Is  a  factor,  there  Is  often  a  time- 
lag  between  Issuance  of  a  policy  and  opera- 
uon  of  s  program. 

Carefully,  we  reviewed  all  standing  regu- 
laUons  covering  the  physical  standards  for 
Federal  Jobs,  and  we  weeded  out  those  rules 
which  were  obsolete. 

vee  devised  special  tests  which  could  be 
administered  to  blind  applicants,  to  give 
them  equal  opportunity  to  compete  for  Jobs 
they  coxild  perform  as  well  as  a  person  with 
sight. 

We  studied  various  diseases  and  illnesses, 
and  published  a  number  of  "fact"  leaflets 
for  Federal  employers,  outlining  the  logic 
of  employing  persons  who  had  suffered 
several  types  of  afflictions. 

All  along,  however,  our  program  was  per- 
missive rather  than  mandatory. 

We  used  "soft  sell"  techniques  and.  In 
effect,  told  Federal  agencies  what  they  could 
do,  as  opposed  to  what  they  should  do. 

The  appointing  officer  who  had  no  en- 
thusiasm for  hiring  the  handicapped  could 
talve  his  conscience  by  saying.  "There's 
nothing  in  the  book  that  says  I  have  to  hire 
the  handicapped." 

While  our  approach  has  become  more 
forceful,  to  this  day  we  studiously  avoid 
the  technique  of  approaching  the  appointing 
officer  with  the  attitude,  "It's  later  than  you 
think, "  or  "This  man  could  be  you." 

By  1957  we  had  become  convinced  that 
our  program  simply  had  not  moved  Into 
high  gear.  That  was  the  year  somebody 
conceived  the  Idea  of  a  coordinator  program. 
This  became  our  breakthrough,  and  it  Is 
now  the  backbone  of  our  program. 

For  any  of  you  who  have  not  heard  about 
the  coordinator  plan,  here's  the  way  It 
works: 

The  manager  of  a  Federal  installation 
assigns— as  an  extra  duty  to  a  regular  em- 
ployee—the task  of  operating  as  a  middle- 
man between  the  handicapped  citizen  look- 
ing for  work  and  the  Job  which  is  open. 
Ideally,  the  coordinator  Is  high  enough  on 
the  organizational  ladder  to  make  his  pres- 
ence known,  but  not  so  high  that  he  cannot 
tear  himself  away  from  his  desk. 

The  coordinator  arms  himself  with  facts 
on  which  of  the  Jobs  at  his  establishment  can 
be  filled  by  a  handicapped  person.  He  arms 
himself  with  facu  he  can  use  to  dispel  prej- 
udice^ When  the  opportunity  presents  It- 
•elf.  he  uiks  up  the  merits  of  hiring  the 
hsndlcapped  to  any  supervisor  who  will 
listen 

In  setting  up  the  supervisor  for  a  future 
commitment,  the  coordinator  uses  logic  not 
compassion;  he  Invokes  the  element  of  proe- 
fea.  not  pity,  *^     * 

«^f.'t,'^°l"*'**  ^"y  doubting-Thomas  ap- 
pointing officer  that  the  handicapped  appli- 
cant U  entitled  to  receive  fuU  consideration 
luitT'  "*"*"°''  P*^  "P  *  good  oPPor- 

an?;  v^!"  ""*  InstaUation  gete  a  vacancy 
.«n,?^  °'  "^  '^^  °^  ellglbles  who  have  been 
fwrnined  and  certified  as  fit,  and  the  list 
•mves  the  coordinator  screens  the  lUt  to 
"»  "  It  contains  the  names  of  any  handi- 


capped candidates.  If  it  does,  he  Intercedes 
as  necessary  for  the  handicapped  person. 
Should  the  supervisor  decide  that  the 
handicapped  person  whose  name  appsan  on 
the  list  Is  clearly  not  the  person  best  quali- 
fied for  the  Job.  he  Is  free  to  hire  the  one  who 
U  best  qualified.  In  this  case  the  coordi- 
nator does  not  twist  the  supervisor's  arm  to 
get  favored  treatment  for  the  handicapped 
applicant,  for  that  would  amoxint  to  dis- 
crimination m  favor  of  the  handicapped. 

A  good  coordinator— and  we  have  many- 
does  not  rest  his  case,  however.  Knowing 
that  the  handicapped  man.  though  passed 
over,  has  qualified  under  tough  civil  service 
standards  and  would  therefore  be  an  asset 
to  some  employer,  the  coordinator  exhausts 
all  possibilities  to  place  the  man  in  a  nearby 
Job -in  another  Federal  Installation,  in  an 
industrial  Job,  In  local  government,  or  where- 
ever  there  might  be  an  opening.  Because  the 
coordinator  works  with  his  counterparts  In 
Government,  industry,  and  institutions  he 
often  knows  about  Job  vacancies. 

The  beauty  of  our  coordinator  program— 
and  obviously  the  reason  for  its  marked  suc- 
cess in  the  past  6  years— Is  that  It  provides 
hope  at  the  community  level  to  the  handi- 
capped citizen  looking  for  a  Job.  To  him 
the   coordinator   Is  somebody  who  Is  Inter- 

^xr^t\      "°^      *      P^'^^y      statement      from 
Washington. 

Examine  with  me  a  brief  statistical  analysis 
or  what  the  coordinators  have  done  for  our 

program: 

In  1957.  the  first  year  we  had  coordinators 
only  6  of  every  1,000  persons  hired  by  Govern- 
ment were  handicapped.  By  1961,  2.500  co- 
ordinators had  been  appointed,  and  36  000 
postmasters  had  been  designated  coordina- 
tors. That  year,  the  proportion  of  handi- 
capped persons  hired  rose  to  15  per  1000 
Last  year,  with  3.600  coordinators  appointed' 
the  handicapped  accounted  for  more  than 
19  of  every  1,000  appointed. 

Thus,  In  5  years,  we  more  than  tripled  the 
percenuge  of  handicapped  persons  hired. 
We  should  accelerate  our  effort*  to  such  an 
extent  that  50  of  every  1.000  persons  hired 
are  handicapped  citizens  who  meet  our 
standards. 

It  Is  impossible  to  determine  the  total 
number  of  handicapped  persons  in  the  2%- 
mllllon-man  Federal  work  force;  partly  owlne 
to  our  reporting  system,  partly  because  of  our 
tough  definition  of  the  word  "handicapped  " 
and  partly  because  the  record  often  falls  to 
show  the  person  who  has  become  handi- 
capped after  employment. 

Our  next  significant  milestone,  after  Intro- 
ducing the  coordinator  program  in  1967.  was 
to  focus  attention  on  the  desirability  of  re- 
taining Federal  employees  who  might  other- 
wise retire  on  disability. 

^,^vV,.°^^*^*  °'  °^«^*  °°*  ^^^"^  that  our 
disability  retirement  system  has.  In  a  sense 
an  oddity  In  that  an  employee  retires  If  dis- 
abled for  the  Job  he  holds  rather  than  for 
all  Jobs  in  the  Federal  service. 

So,  at  the  direction  of  the  President  we 
asked  all  Federal  managers  and  aU  co(irdl- 
nators  In  1961  to  Interview  each  employee 
who  came  up  for  disability  retirement-  to 
offer  him  If  possible  a  less  strenuous  Job  he 
could  still  perform,  and  thus  retain  his  val- 
uable experience  In  Government. 

We  have  not  succeeded  completely  in  this 
venture,  but  we  have  reUlned  enough  per- 
sons In  new  Jobs  to  give  us  hope  for  further 
progress.  Bvery  employee  we  retain  means 
one  less  person  we  have  to  recruit  and  train 
Just  as  Government  gains,  the  employee 
gains,  for  he  continues  to  lead  a  productive 
life  as  opfKJsed  to  a  protected  life. 

Also  in  1961.  we  tackled  in  earnest  the  mat- 
ter of  employing  the  skilled  person  who  has 
been  restored  to  health  after  suffering  mental 
Illness. 

We  are  telling  all  coordinators  at  regional 
meetings,  and,  I  might  say.  all  managers  at 
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every  official  and  unofficial  opportunity  that 
menUl  Illness,  like  physical  Ulness.  Is  scone- 
thlng  which  can  be  treated  and  often  cured 
We  have  Just  published  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled 'Employment  of  the  Mentally  Restored 
In  Federal  Service"  which  tells  appUcants 
What  the  Government's  policy  is,  and  which 
is  also  Informative  to  Federal  appointing  of- 
ficers. This  pamphlet  has  been  dl«trlbut«l 
to  all  coordinators. 

We  are  urging  Federal  agencies  to  give 
particular  attention  to  reUlnlng  employees 
who  suffer  mental  or  nervous  problems  whUe 
employed.  We  are  advocating  generous  use 
of  sick  leave  and  leave  without  pay  tor  such 
employees  who  are  vmdergolng  treatment. 

Early  last  year  we  authorized  Federal 
agencies  to  employ  handicapped  persons- 
Including  those  who  were  mentally  restored 

on  a  700-hour  temporary  trUl  basis,  without 
requiring  them  to  have  previous  clvU  service 
experience  or  eligibility  on  a  register  pro- 
vided they  met  prescribed  standards  for  the 
position.  Employees  hired  under  this  au- 
thority may  be  paid  up  to  $5,540  a  year. 

This  way.  the  element  of  risk  envisioned 
by  many  appointing  officers  can  be  overcome 
If  the  employee  falls  to  make  the  grade  he 
can  be  released  without  fanfare  or  hiunllla- 
tlon  after  completing  his  trial  period.  Con- 
versely. If  he  does  measure  up,  he  can  be  re- 
tained imder  a  more  permanent  type  of 
appointment. 

Last  fall.  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  87- 
614  which  authorized  Federal  agencies  to 
hire,  at  no  cost  to  the  Government  readers 
for  blind  employees.  This  law  removed  some 
obstacles  that  had  previously  restricted  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  the  blind 

Another  Innovation  In  our  program  has 
been  Job  engineering,  or— more  appropri- 
ately—job  swapping,  between  employees  to 
place  the  handicapped  worker  In  a  Job  more 
suited  to  his  abilities. 

In  one  such  a  case,  a  postmaster  reported 
than  one  of  his  clerks,  growing  older,  found 
that  he  was  having  trouble  remembering  the 
sorting  scheme.  The  employee  grew  alarmed 
because  his  speed  was  falling  off.  Soon  he 
reported  symptoms  of  a  heart  condition. 
The  postmaster  put  the  clerk  In  a  letter  car- 
rier's Job  and  put  the  carrier  In  the  clerk's 
_  former  Job.  The  ex-clerk's  symptoms  of 
heart  trouble  disappeared  and  he  turned  out 
to  be  an  excellent— and  a  very  happy— letter 
carrier. 

Publicity  has  been  such  an  Important  as- 
pect of  our  program  that  I  feel  compelled  to 
elaborate  briefly  on  the  role  It  has  played 

We  have  used  every  publicity  means  at 
our  disposal  to  commimlcate  otir  alms  our 
procedures,  our  rules,  and  our  progress  to 
our  internal  public  as  well  as  the  general 
public. 

In  communicating  with  our  own  "family  " 
we  have  used  the  speech,  the  person-to-per- 
son confrontation,  the  employee  publication 
the  buUetln  board,  the  major  exhibit  the 
official  letter,  the  leaflet,  the  pamphlet'  and 
brochure,  and  the  roundtable  discussion 

For  reaching  the  general  public  we  have 
serviced  the  newspapers,  magazines,  radio 
and  television  outlets  with  factual  and  fea- 
ture material.  We  have  held  open  houses 
and  provided  convention  exhibits,  speakers 
facts  for  essay  contests,  and  descriptive  lit- 
erature. 

Our  doors  have  been  open  to  societies 
and  organizations  who  champion  a  particular 
segment  of  the  handicapped  public,  and  we 
have  answered  questions  and  criticism  with 
honesty  and  candor. 

Before  telling  you  our  plans  for  the  future 
I  think  it  would  be  proper  to  pause  and  take 
stock.  Let  me  ask  rhetorically,  has  our  effort 
been  rewarded?     If  so,  to  what  extent? 

We  must  honestly  admit  that  we  have  not 
made  all  the  progress  we  might  have  made 
There  Is  still  a  big  Job  to  be  done.    But  for 
evidence  that  we  have   Indeed  made   some 
progress,  we  can  look  at  the  record 
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In  the  UJ3.  Air  Force — a  vigorous,  dynajnic. 
forwam-movlnc  orpuiJaBUoB — 1  of  every  13 
drlllui  employee*  !•  bAodlcapped.  Some 
have  boen  in  vital  defenee  Job*  so  long  that 
their  Initial  han<tfar«p»  are  now  being  ag- 
gravated by  problem!  of  geriatrics. 

We  have  jnst  completed  a  statistical  study 
of  handicapped  persona  employed  by  Oov- 
emment  In  the  last  3  months  of  1962.  We 
comprtirecl  the  results  of  our  hires  with  a 
survey  of  the  numbers  of  handicapped  work- 
ers actually  on  the  }ob  In  the  critical  man- 
power-shortage year  of  1944.  We  comp)ared 
the  2,040  we  hired  In  the  3-month  period 
with  3.353  Jobs  surveyed  in  1944.  and  found 
we  bad  employed  a  slightly  lower  percentage 
of  persons  having  a  deformity,  amputation, 
or  malfunction;  a  higher  percentage  with 
vlsnal  defects:  half  again  as  many  with  hear- 
ing defects;  slightly  fewer  with  heart  disease; 
and  nearly  twice  as  many  with  arrested 
tuberctiloels.  Our  survey  covered  three 
categories  of  handicaps  which  in  IM4  would 
have  been  considered  bars  to  emplo3rment; 
controlled  diabetics,  epilepsy,  and  persons 
with  a  history  of  emotional  or  behavioral 
problems.  In  3  months,  we  hired  570  such 
persons.  This  Is  a  testimony  to  advances 
In  medicine,  but  perhaps  equally  Important. 
It  Is  a  breakthrough  In  our  adoption  of  more 
enlightened  attitudes  with  regard  to  em- 
ployment. 

In  all  of  Government.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  department  or  agency  which  does  not 
have  at  least  some  handicapped  employees 
In  Important  Jobs. 

Looking  at  the  wide  spectrum  of  occupa- 
tions found  In  Government,  we  find  handi- 
capped employees  In  space  science,  weapons 
design,  medical  and  agrlculttiral  research, 
law  enforcement,  mall  delivery,  forest  pres- 
ervation, and  In  any  other  occupation  which 
comes  to  mind. 

Another  evidence  of  our  progress  Is  con- 
tained in  a  single  sentence  filed  in  a  man- 
ager's report  on  what  bis  activity  had  done 
during  National  Elmployment  of  the  Phys- 
ically Handicapped  Week  last  year.  He  said: 
"We  had  a  successful  National  Employment 
of  the  Physically  Handicapped  Week,  but  we 
didn't  do  anything  we  don't  do  every  week 
in  the  year." 

Now  I  will  give  you  a  preview  oi  our  plans 
for  the  future: 

We  will  continue  to  support  and  strengthen 
the  coordinator  program,  which  has  demon- 
strated its  worth. 

We  contemplate  a  pilot  program — which 
can  be  done  under  existing  law — to  make 
way  for  greater  progress  in  employment  of 
the  mentally  restored.  You  know  of  the 
remarkable  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  the  treatment  of  mental  illness,  and  the 
value  of  employment  as  therapy  for  those 
who  are  completing  such  treatment. 

With  this  in  mind,  our  plan  envisions  tak- 
ing mental  patients  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospi- 
tal, on  qualified  medical  assurance  that  they 
are  ready  for  employment,  and  hiring  some 
of  these  patients  to  work  in  our  own  medi- 
cal division,  uiMler  cloee  supervision  of  our 
medical  doctors.  If  the  program  works  out 
as  we  think  it  will,  we  will  approve  the  pro- 
cedure for  use  In  other  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment. 

We  intend  to  promote  more  extensive  em- 
ployment of  deaf  persons  In  Jobs  where  the 
noise  level  la  extremely  high.  Industry  has 
shown  us  that  in  certain  types  of  Joba,  deaf- 
ness is  more  of  an  asset  than  a  liability. 

Another  point  we  are  watching  with  great 
interest  is,  at  this  moment,  something  so 
new  to  Government  that  we  have  no  prece- 
dent with  which  to  compare  It.  I  refer  to  a 
paragraph  contained  in  the  recently  signed 
lab<s-management  agreement  between  pcatal 
unions  and  the  Post  OfBce  Department.  I 
quote  the  passage: 

"This  provision  recognizes  the  Joint  respon- 
sibility of  the  Department  and  the  organisa- 
tions with  exclusive  recognition  rigbu  to  aid 


and  assist  deserving  employees  who  through 
Illness  or  injury  are  unable  to  perform  their 
regularly  assigned  duUes  and  spells  out  pro- 
vlate>DS  and  conditions  for  reassignment  to 
temporary  or  pemutnent  light  duty  or  other 
assignments.  It  fixes  the  responstbility  on 
each  postmaster  to  implentent  the  provi- 
sions of  the  agreement  with  bis  oAce  " 

We  have  every  reason  to  Ijelleve  this  pro- 
vision, and  similar  agreements  between  other 
Federal  employee  organizations  and  other 
employers,  will  have  a  positive  impact  on 
the  program. 

With  this.  Mr  Chairm.an.  I  rest  the  Gov- 
ernment's case.  We  have  overcome  many 
groa'ing  pains  to  arrive  at  our  present  pla- 
teau, but  we  are  reiuly  to  .issiime  whatever 
new  pains  we  have  to  endure  as  we  strive 
for  further  progress. 

I  wish  each  of  you  a  fruitful,  productive, 
and  stimulating  convention,  and  when  you 
return  to  your  own  environment.  I  wish  you 
Godspeed  in  serving  the  needs  t»f  the  handi- 
capped in  our  Nation. 


BOOKKEEPING.  AUDIT.  AND  AC- 
COUNTINO  METHODS  OP  STATES 
IN  CONNECTION  WITH  STATE  AND 
FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  Pi'esldent,  yes- 
terday, before  the  House  Public  Work.s 
Committee  and  its  subcommittee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Honorable 
John  Blatnik.  of  Minnesota,  who  is  doing 
such  a  fine,  outstanding  public  service 
in  connection  with  the  proper  adminis- 
tration and  utilization  of  our  highway 
funds,  there  occurred  a  colloquy  between 
members  of  the  committee  and  one  of 
the  top  accounting  and  auditing  officials 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

The  tenor  of  Congressman  Blatnik's 
inquiry  was  directed  toward  the  appalling 
status  of  the  accounting  and  controls 
systems  of  some  few  States  with  relation 
to  the  bookkeeping,  audit,  and  account- 
ing methods  utilized  by  those  few  States 
In  allocating  vast  sums  of  money  for  the 
State  and  Federal  highway  programs  in 
those  States.  This  top  accountant  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  pointed  out 
that  in  some  States  these  accounting, 
control,  and  audit  methods  were  of  the 
stone -age  variety  and  quality.  However, 
in  answer  to  a  direct  question  by  the 
committee  as  to  what  State  had  the  best 
control,  auditing,  and  accounting  system, 
I  am  pleased  to  report,  Mr.  President, 
that  my  own  State,  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, was  named  as  the  best. 

This  directly  reflects  great  credit  to 
the  Governor  and  highway  oCQcials  of 
my  own  State,  but  I  think  I  should  take 
this  opportunity  in  all  honesty  to  report 
to  you.  to  the  Senate,  and  to  the  public 
generally  that  this  did  not  come  about 
by  virtue  of  some  accountant's  adopting 
a  proper  control  system.  This  enviable 
result  comes  about  because  for  the  last 
10  years  and  prior  to  and  in  anticipation 
of  this  accelerated  Federal  road  program, 
the  responsibility  for  such  controls,  the 
proper  operation  of  the  highway  depait- 
ment,  and  the  utilization  of  funds  was  a 
major  project  of  the  legislature  in  my 
State,  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
my  most  able  colleague,  who  is  now  the 
Representative  of  the  Third  District  of 
Washington,  Mrs.  Julia  Butler  Hansen. 
IXiring  her  entire  service  in  tlie  Wash- 
ington State  Legislature,  prior  to  her 
election  to  Congres.^.  and  moie  particu- 
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larly  during  the  last  10  or  12  y«an  of  k^ 
service  as  chairman  of  the  rnininLi 

on  highways  In  the  house  of  r^^Z!* 
aUves.  as  chairman  of  the  lolntw!l 
and  senate  Interim  committee  an  SST 
ways,  and  as  chairman  of  a  panel  ofiZ" 
islators  created  by  the  Council  of  sSl 
Governments,  called  the  Western  inuT 
!5tate  Highway  Policy  Committ«*  ^ 
worked  diligenUy  and  suceesrfuliv  i^ 
creating  in  Washington  an  outrtandh^ 
system  of  administraUon  of  SUtehi^ 
way  problems.  At  the  time  of  the  1^' 
tution  of  Uiis  program  by  Mrs.  H4iouts 
we  had  the  same  sorry,  inept,  andn^ 
htically  directed  highway  departtttnt^ 
existed  in  many  other  part*  of  the  coun 
tiy.  Through  changing  political  admin! 
istrations,  through  pork-barrel  dtatribu 
tion  of  highway  funds,  and  many  otw 
loose  and  la.x  practices  built  into  the 
State  government  highway  administra 
Uon,  during  one  period  of  Ume  we  had 
8  highway  directors  in  10  years. 

An  orderly  progiam  of  correction  of 
this  loose  and  lax  procedure  was  Insti- 
tuted under  the  direction  of  Jm.u  Butim 
Hansen;  and  with  the  complete  support 
and  approval  of  a  highway  adTisory 
group  in  my  State,  a  blparUsan.  capable 
board  of  directors  was  placed  in  charge 
of  highway  administration  with  full  au- 
thority to  employ  and  utiliae  competent 
personnel  on  a  nonpolitical  basia.  This 
commission  has  employed  an  outstand- 
ing highway  director,  Mr.  William  A. 
Bugge,  who  has  been  honored  In  the  high- 
way field  by«  election  to  the  high  port  of 
chairman  of  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials,  and.  more  re- 
cently, as  chaiiman  of  the  NationaJ 
Highway  Research  Board. 

Since  the  creation  of  this  proper  and 
well-designed  highway  administration, 
these  controls  and  audit  systems  have 
developed.  Highway  funds  in  my  State 
are  imder  the  constant  supervision  of 
this  highway  commission,  a  bipartisan 
joint  house-senate  interim  committee 
which  operates  during  and  between  ses- 
sions of  the  legislature,  and  a  most  com- 
petent highway  user  group  that  partici- 
pates in  the  planning,  utilization,  and 
distribution  of  highway  funds  and  pro- 
vides proper  research  money  for  the  con- 
stant supervision  and  utilization  neces- 
sary. In  addition  to  the  compliment  mj' 
State  has  received  in  relation  to  audit, 
and  controls.  I  am  proud  to  report  that 
our  State  stands  in  the  first  groap  of 
States  with  relation  to  the  completion 
of  its  Pedei-al  and  State  highway  pro- 
gram. 


EFFECTS  OP  INTEGRATION  BY 
DECREE  CITED  IN  SAVANNAH 
FEDERAL     COURT     RULING 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  to  a 
case  tried  at  Savannah.  Ga.,  y.S.  District 
Court  Judge  Prank  M.  Scarlett  has  held 
that  integration  of  the  public  schools  can 
be  injurious  to  twth  white  and  Negro 
students. 

In  rendering  his  decision.  Judge  Scar- 
lett concluded  that  white  and  Mepo 
schoolchildren  have  equivalent  rights 
before  his  court,  and  they  are  e<jually  en- 
titled to  coasidcration  in  determining 
their  constitutional  rights.    He  further 
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held  th**  ft  "reasonable  classification 
^thin  the  meaning  of  the  equal  protec- 
tion clAUse  of  the  Constitution  would  be 
one  wtiich  secures  the  maximum  result 
IQ  the  educational  process  for  all  stu- 
dents and  the  minimum  injury  to  any." 

I  call  this  court  ruling  to  the  attention 
of  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  ask 
m^ajiimous  consent  that  this  ruling  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ruling 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[In  the  tTJ3.  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
DIatrlct  at  Oeorgl*.  Sarannah  Division — 
ClTll  Action  No.  1318) 

ralth  Btdx,  a  MiNom  rr  L  8.  Stkll.  Jr  .  His 
p*THn  aHD  Kett  Fkiewd,  rr  Al..  Plain- 
firn,  V.  Savannah-Chatham  Coitntt 
Board  or  Education,  et  Al.,  Detendants, 
AKO  Lawezmck  Robxkts  and  Daniel  Rob- 
orn.  Mn*o«s,  bt  Adkiknne  M.  Roberts, 
Tho  Motheb  and  Next  Friend,  et  Al., 
Inttrtxnorb 

PIBJMINART      riNDINCS      AND      CONCLUSIONS 

This  iB  a  school  desegregation  case  in 
which  plaintiffs  ask  a  mandatory  Injunction 
requiring  total  Integration  of  the  schoola 
adminlatered  by  the  defendants.  Interve- 
nors  were  made  parties  by  the  court  to  be 
h«ard  on  the  predicted  Injurlee  to  white  and 
Negro  pupils  if  the  relief  demanded  in  the 
complaint  were  to  be  granted. 

The  plaintiffs  alleged  injury  to  themselves 
and  others  of  their  class  from  the  existing 
separation  of  white  and  Negro  schools  in 
Sanannah -Chatham  County  but  did  not  offer 
proof  In  support  of  this  allegation,  con- 
tending rather  that  this  court  must  conclu- 
sively presume  such  injury  as  a  matter  of 
law  from  the  findings  of  fact  made  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  four  factual  situa- 
tions brought  before  It  In  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education.  347  US  483,  74  S  Ct.  686,  98 
L.  Ed.  873. 

Interrenors  denied  that  the  existing  school 
assignment  system  caused   Injury   to  either 
white  or  Negro  pupils  but  that  serious  Injury 
would  be  suffered  by  students  of  both  races 
If  the  relief  sought  by  plaintiffs  were  to  be 
granted.    Intervenors    submitted    on    these 
points  the  expert  testimony  of  sociologists, 
phychologlsts,    educators,    and    anatomists! 
each  of  whom  was  conceded  by  plaintiffs  to 
be  an  authority  In  his  field.     The  opinions 
expressed   by   these    witnesses    were   further 
supported  In  the  record  by  publications  and 
studies  either  marked   In   evidence   or  read 
Into  the  record.     Plaintiffs  offered   no   wit- 
nesses or  authorities  In  rebutUl.  maintaining 
that  whether  any  educational  or  psychologi- 
cal injury  would   result   to  the  students  of 
either  race  from  compulsory  Integration  was 
Irrelevant. 

The  defendant  school  board  took  no  posi- 
tion during  the  hearing  as  between  plaintiffs 
and  Interrenors  except  as  stated  by  Its  coun- 
sel in  open  court  on  May  13  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  case. 

Plaintiffs  requested  early  trial  In  order 
that  any  relief  may  be  made  available  by 
the  fall  school  ^erm  and  the  court  accord- 
ingly specially  calendared  and  tried  the  Is- 
sues on  May  9,  10,  and  13 

In  response  to  plaintiffs'   further  request 
for  an  early  ruling  herein  the  following  find- 
ings of  fact   and  conclusions  of  law   under 
rule  52  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure are  made  on  a  preliminary  basis      The 
court  will  issue  its  formal  opinion  and  final 
flndlngs  within  the  next  30  days. 
The  parties 
1    The  minor  plalntlff.s  are  Negro  students 
in  the  primary  or  secondary  public  schooU 
Of  Savannah-Chatham  County.     The  minor 
'ntervenors  are  white  students  In  the  primary 
^r   secondary    white    schools    of    Savannah- 
tnathara  County.     The  defendant  board  of 


education  and  the  individual  defendants  are 
In  control  of  and  administer  the  primary  and 
secondary  public  schools  In  Savannah-Chat- 
ham Oounty  and  have  the  necessary  author- 
ity to  place  In  effect  any  orders  of  this  cotirt 
with  respect  thereto. 

The  schools 

2.  The  primary  and  secondary  public 
schooU  of  Savannah -Chatham  County  are 
divided  into  schoola  for  white  pupils  and 
schools  for  Negro  pupils  and  admission 
thereto  Is  limited  to  applicants  of  the  re- 
spective races.  The  evidence  does  not  show 
any  application  of  any  Negro  to  schools  op- 
erated for  whites. 

3.  The  teaching  and  administrative  staffs 
of  the  white  and  Negro  schooU  are  white  and 
Negro,  respectively,  up  to  and  Including  the 
direct  assistants  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools.  Principals  of  both  Negro  and  white 
schools  are  part  of  the  superintendent's 
staff  and  participate  in  the  adaptation  of 
their  particular  schools  to  pupil  requirements 
and  the  educational  effectiveness  of  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  school  system.  The  schools 
are  equal  In  all  respects  except  as  to  a  slight 
advantage  in  favor  of  the  Negro  teaching  staff 
in  terms  of  graduate  training  and  salaries. 
The  same  total  curriculum  is  made  available 
to  all  schools.  Responsiveness  to  the  apU- 
tudes  and  needs  of  the  pupils  In  each  Is 
secured  by  arranging  a  choice  of  elective 
subjects  to  be  selected  by  the  school  on  the 
basis  of  student  request  and  guidance 
counseling. 

Student  test  grouping 
4  All  pupils  in  three  significant  grades 
of  the  Savannah-Chatham  County  school 
system  have  been  tested  annually  since  1954 
for  psychometric  Intelligence  and  correla- 
tive academic  achievement  through  a  bat- 
tery of  nationally  accepted  testa  adminis- 
tered by  local  personnel,  supervised  and 
processed  by  the  University  of  Georgia.  This 
program  was  initiated  prior  to  May  1954 
at  the  request  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  for  Savannah-Chatham  County  as 
part  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  mental 
growth  and  school  achievement  for  pupil 
placement  and  course  selection  and  content 
recommendations.  The  result  of  this  test- 
ing program  has  been  considered  by  the 
Savannah -Chatham  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  arranging  school  curricula  respon- 
sive to  the  abUlties  and  learning  charac- 
teristics of  the  two  student  groups. 

6.  The  psychometric  test  results  have  con- 
clusively demonstrated  that  the  differences 
between  white  and  Negro  students  in  learn- 
ing capabUities  and  school  performance  vary 
in  increasing  degree  from  the  preschool 
period  through  the  completion  of  high 
school.  The  differences  between  white  and 
Negro  students  were  consistent  on  all  tvpes 
of  tests  and  Increased  with  chronological'  age 
at  a  predictable  and  constant  rate.  The 
Negro  overlap  of  the  median  white  scores 
dropped  from  approximately  15  percent  to 
the  lowest  grades  to  2  percent  in  the  highest 
and  indicated  that  the  Negro  group  reached 
an  educational  plateau  approximately  foxir 
years  before  the  white  group.  When  a  spe- 
cial control  group  was  selected  for  identity 
of  age  and  Intelligence  quotient  in  the  lower 
grades,  the  Negro  students  lagged  by  two 
to  four  years  when  the  entire  group  reached 
the   12th  grade. 

6.  The  tests  covered  general  intelligence, 
reading  and  arithmetic  achievement,  and 
mental  maturity.  On  the  last,  the  white 
average  was  20  points  above  the  Negro  av- 
erage The  achievement  tests  showed  ma- 
jor ability  pattern  differences.  On  reading 
comprehension  and  arithmetic  fundamentals 
there  was  virtually  no  overlap  between  the 
two  groups. 

Basis  of  test  variations 
7    These  differences  in  test  results  In  Sa- 
vannah-Chatham County  are  not  the  restat 


of  the  educational  system  or  of  the  social 
or  economic  differences  to  status  (»■  to  en- 
vironment of  the  students.  These  test  re- 
sults agree  on  a  point  for  point  basU  with 
substantially  Identical  results  obtatoed  from 
sUnUar  tests  made  to  other  areas  of  this 
country  and  abroad  and  In  both  segregated 
and  totegrated  situations.  Additionally 
quantitative  and  qualitative  dlsttoctlons  lii 
the  Savannah -Chatham  and  other  test  re- 
sults have  shown  the  same  variation  in 
learning  rates  "between  the  two  ethnic  groups 
even  after  the  socio-economic  factors  of  the 
test  students  had  been  equated. 

8.  All  the  evidence  before  the  court  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  differences  in  test  re- 
sults between  the  white  and  Negro  students 
is  attributable  to  large  part  to  hereditary 
factors,  predictably  resulttog  from  a  differ- 
ence in  the  physiological  and  psychological 
characteristics  of  the  two  races.  The  evi- 
dence establishes  and  the  court  so  finds 
that  of  the  20-point  difference  to  matiu-lty 
teat  results  between  Negro  and  white  stu- 
dents In  Savannah-Chatham  County  a  neg- 
ligible portion  can  be  attributable  to 
environmental  factors.  Furthermore  no  evi- 
dence whatsoever  was  offered  to  thU  court 
to  show  that  racial  Integration  of  the  schools 
could  reduce  these  differences.  Substantial- 
ly all  the  difference  between  these  two 
groups  of  chUdren  U  Inherent  to  the  to- 
dividuals  and  must  be  dealt  with  by  the 
defendants  as  an  tmchangeable  factor  In 
programing  the  schools  for  the  best  edu- 
cational results. 

Group  integration 

9.  The  students  In  Savannah-Chatham 
County  schools  are  60  percent  white,  40  per- 
cent Negro.  A  school  class  mixed  on  this 
basis  wovUd  have  a  median  progress  rate  12 
points  below  that  of  the  former  white  class, 
and  8  points  above  the  progress  rate  of  the 
comparable  former  Negro  class.  Two-thirds 
of  the  Negro  students  would  fall  In  this  situ- 
ation, particularly  to  the  upper  grades.  This 
would  place  In  the  same  schoolroom  Negro 
students  2  to  4  years  older  to  chronological 
age  than  the  white  students.  White  stu- 
dents in  such  a  class  lose  any  challege  to  fur- 
ther academic  accomplishment. 

10.  Failure  to  attato  the  eilsttog  white 
standards  would  create  serious  psychological 
problems  of  frustration  on  the  part  of  the 
Negro  child,  which  would  require  (;^mpensa- 
tlon  by  attention -creating  antisocial  be- 
havior. In  other  cities  this  effect  has  created 
serious  discipline  problems  for  the  teachers 
and  school  administrators  with  consequent 
loss  of  schooltlme.  In  New  York  87  percent 
of  Negro  truants  questioned  to  a  study 
stated  that  they  had  run  away  from  home 
because  of  failure  to  keep  up  to  school. 

11.  The  congregation  of  two  substantial 
and  identifiable  student  groups  in  a  single 
classroom,  under  circumstances  of  distinct 
group  Identification  and  varying  abilities 
would  lead  to  conflict  Impairing  the  educa- 
tional process.  It  is  essential  for  an  indi- 
vidual to  identify  himself  with  a  reference 
group  for  healthy  personality  development. 
Physical  and  psychological  differences  are  the 
common  basis  of  group  Identification,  indeed 
they  compel  such  self-ldentlficatlon.  To  In- 
crease this  divisive  tendency.  It  has  been 
established  without  contradiction,  that  selec- 
tive association  is  a  universal  human  trait; 
that  physically  observable  racial  differences 
form  the  basis  for  preferential  association 
and  that  patterns  of  racial  preference  are 
formed  and  firmly  established  at  a  preschool 
age. 

12.  The  effects  of  intergroup  association 
are  reasonably  predictable  on  the  basis  of 
that  branch  of  psychology  known  as  social 
dynamics.  In  the  case  of  two  identifiable 
groups  to  the  same  classroom.  Intergroup 
tensions  and  conflicts  result.  These  become 
substantial  when  the  groups  have  a  high 
identification  Index  In  a  situation  where  the 
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difference  between  them  Is  as  great  as  that 
existing  between  white  and  Negro  children  In 
the  Savannah-Chatham  County  schools. 

13  In  each  city  referred  to  in  the  evidence 
where  large-scale  Integration  had  taken  place 
or  had  existed  continuously,  the  predicted 
level  or  even  a  greater  degree  of  conflict  ex- 
isted and  substantially  impaired  the  efficacy 
of  the  entire  educational  system. 

14  Total  group  Integration  as  requested  by 
plaintiffs  would  seriously  Injure  both  white 
and  Nrgro  students  In  the  Savannah- 
Chatham  County  schools  and  adversely 
Bffect  the  educational  standards  and  accom- 
pUsiameats  of  the  public  school  system. 

Selective  integration 

15.  TT-roughout  the  trial,  cotinsel  for 
plaintiffs  emphasized  the  conceded  ability  of 
certain  superior  Negro  children  to  meet  the 
progress  norms  of  the  white  classes  and  Im- 
plied that  at  least  selective  transfers  of 
such  students  to  white  schools  would  not 
cause  Injury  similar  to  the  effects  of  group 
Integration.  The  court  finds  that  such  selec- 
tive Integration  would  cause  even  greater 
psychological  harm  to  the  Individual  Negro 
children  Involved  and  to  the  balance  of  their 
group. 

16.  Negro  children  so  transferred  would 
not  only  lose  their  right  of  achievement  In 
their  own  group  but  would  move  to  a  class 
where  they  would  be  inescapably  conscious 
of  social  rejection  by  the  dominant  group. 
Such  chlld:en  must  try  to  Identify  them- 
selves with  the  white  children  while  unable 
to  free  themselves  from  continuing  Identi- 
fication with  other  Negro  children.  Addi- 
tionally, the  children  Involved,  while  able  to 
maintain  the  rate  of  the  white  class  at  first, 
would,  according  to  all  of  the  test  results, 
thereafter  tend  to  fall  further  back  In  each 
succeeding  term. 

17.  The  effects  on  the  remaining  Negro 
children  would  be  even  more  Injurious  The 
loss  of  the  better  group  members  would 
greatly  Increase  any  existing  sense  of  in- 
feriority. The  competitive  drive  to  educa- 
tional accomplishment  for  those  not  trans- 
ferred would  be  taken  away.  The  court  finds 
that  selective  Integration  would  cause  sub- 
stantial and  irremovable  p)8ychoIo^cal  Injury 
both  to  the  Individual  transferee  and  to 
other  Negro  children. 

Segregation  Injury 

18  Plaintiffs'  assumption  of  Injury  to  Ne- 
gro students  by  the  continuance  of  segre- 
gated schools  is  not  supported  by  any  evi- 
dence In  this  case.  Whatever  psychological 
Injury  may  be  sustained  by  a  Negro  child 
out  of  his  sense  of  rejection  by  white  chil- 
dren Is  Increased  rather  than  abated  by 
forced  Intermixture,  and  this  Increase  is  In 
direct  proportion  to  the  number  and  extent 
of  his  contacts  with  white  children. 

19  Each  study  presented  to  the  court,  con- 
firmed by  the  opinions  of  the  witnesses 
showed  that  the  damaging  assumptions  of 
inferiority  Increase  whenever  the  child  Is 
brought  Into  forced  association  with  white 
children  The  principal  author  of  the 
studies  relied  on  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
the  Brown  case,  used  students  from  Inte- 
grated schools  In  Northern  States  In  getting 
the  race  rejection  results  which  were  there 
cited  as  showing  such  effects  occurring  from 
segregation  Moreover,  the  same  author  in 
an  earlier  study  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
compulsory  Intermixture  rather  than  racial 
separation  In  school  was  the  principal  source 
of  the  damaging  loss  of  race  Identification. 

20  The  adverse  effects  of  compulsory  con- 
grefjation  are  particularly  harmful  In  the 
early  formative  school  years.  Intervenors' 
witnesses  noted  that  Integration  at  the  col- 
legiate level  Is  not  only  fjosslble  but  on  a 
voluntary  basis  might  be  of  advantage  to 
both  white  and  Negro  students.  The  find- 
ings herein  are  accordingly  limited  to  chil- 
dren of  primary  and  secondary  school   ages. 


n.    CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  white  and  Negro  schoolchildren 
have  equivalent  rights  before  this  court,  and 
are  equally  entitled  to  be  considered  in  de- 
termining the  scope  and  content  of  con- 
stitutional rights. 

2.  A  reasonable  classification  within  the 
meaning  of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
Constitution  would  be  one  which  secures  the 
maximum  result  In  the  educational  process 
for  all  students  and  the  minimum  Injury  to 
any. 

3  The  classification  of  children  in  the 
Savannah -Chatham  County  schools  by  divi- 
sion on  the  basis  of  coherent  groups  having 
distinguishable  educabUlty  capabilities  Is 
such  a  reasonable  classification. 
This  13th  day  of  May  1963. 

F.   M.   Scarlett, 
U.S.  District  Judge. 


I    ask    unanimous 


(In  the  US.  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Georgia,  Savannah  Division — 
Civil  Action  No.  1316| 

R\LPH  Stixl.  a  Minor,  bt  L  S  Stell.  Jr. 
His  Father  and  Next  Friend,  rr  Al  .  PlaIn- 
Tirrs  V.  Sava.nnah-Chatham  Countt  Board 
or  Education,  et  Al  .  Detendants.  and 
Lawrence  Roberts  and  Daniel  Roberts, 
Minors,  bt  Adrienne  M  Robxrts.  Their 
Mother  and  Next  Friend,  et  Al..  Inter- 
venors 

order  and  decree 

1.  The  Injunction  prayed  for  by  the  plain- 
tiffs In  this  case  Ls  denied. 

2  Upon  good  cause  shown  by  plaintiffs  or 
Intervenors.  the  court  will  further  direct 
herein  that  defendants  shall  conduct  the 
next  annual  test  of  children  In  the  Savan- 
nah-Chatham County  schools  under  such 
conditions  as  plaintiffs  or  Intervenors  may 
reasonably  request  In  order  to  Insure  com- 
plete Impartiality  of  result 

3.  No  costs  are  awarded  to  any  party  aa 
against  the  other. 

This  13th  day  of  May  1963. 

P.  M.  Scarlett, 
Judge.  U.S.  District  Court, 
Southern  District  of  Georgia 


LOUISVILLE  BANS  RACIAL  DIS- 
CRIMINATION IN  PL3LIC  ACCOM- 
MODATIONS 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  of  my  hometown  of  Louisville. 
Ky.  On  Tuesday  night,  the  Louisville 
Board  of  Aldermen — an  all-Republican 
bO£&'d — passed  by  a  voice  vote  an  ordi- 
nance prohibiting  racial  discrimination 
in  public  business  places.  The  ordinance 
will  become  effective  120  days  after  its 
signature.  It  was  signed  yesterday  by 
Mayor  William  Cowger.  the  first  Repub- 
lican mayor  of  Louisville  in  24  years. 

This  ordinance  means  that  in  public 
places  there  shall  be  no  racial  discrim- 
ination. 

Louisville  is  the  first  city  in  Kentucky 
to  adopt  such  an  ordinance;  and,  to  my 
knowledge,  Louisville  is  the  first  city  in 
the  South  to  do  so.  It  seems  to  me  this 
is  a  fine  example,  in  these  troubled  times, 
of  an  excellent  approach  to  what  seems 
to  be  an  explosive  problem  in  many 
communities  in  the  country. 

A  former  ordinance  was  rejected  in 
1960  by  a  former  board  of  aldermen,  by 
a  vote  of  11  to  1.  I  am  glad  my  party 
has  taken  the  leadership  in  adopting 
this  ordinance,  and  I  hope  it  will  point 
the  way  for  better  race  relations 
throughout  our  cities,  not  only  in  the 
South,  but  everywhere. 


consent  to  ha*, 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Ricoij  ^ 
editorial  entitled  "Louisville  Takea 
Historic  Stride  in  Race  RelaOon.- 
which  was  published  in  the  Louiirvffl, 
Courier-Journal.  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edltori.i 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcoia 
as  follows: 

Louisville  Takes  a  Historic  Stride  u»  r^,- 
Relations  ^^ 

Louisville  has  taken  another  historic  t\n 
In  race  relations.  Passage  of  the  ordinanc, 
forbidding  racial  discrimination  in  pubUe 
accommodations  announces  to  the  Nmrm 
that  Louisville  rejects  the  spirit  of  Btrmint 
ham  and  Oxford.  All  of  those  who  belin' 
in  this  community,  and  Its  basic  respect  for 
human  rights,  can  hold  their  heads  a  Uiu« 
higher  today. 

Credit  must  go.  first  of  all.  to  the  tlder- 
men.  who  had  to  make  the  ultimate  decision 
It  wasn't  an  easy  one.  They  could  hare 
heeded  the  counsel  of  the  timid,  the  ttv. 
ful.  the  blindly  stubborn,  and  the  rabble- 
rousers,  and  tried  to  evade  and  poBtpone 
decision  They  refu-sed  to  take  this  count 
and  If  this  board  does  nothing  else  it  wui 
be  long  remembered  for  this  week  of  decUloiv 

A  full  measure  of  credit  must  go,  too,  to 
the  city  human  relations  commlnion 
which  carefully  prepared  the  way;  to  Mayor 
William  Cowger.  who  when  the  chips  wen 
down  put  his  prestige  on  the  line  In  backing 
the  ordinance;  and  to  County  Judge  Mario* 
Cook,  who  supported  Mayor  Cowger  in  urf- 
Ing  their  Republican  colleagues  to  do  ib« 
right  thing. 

The  ordinance  addresses  Itself  to  8enrie« 
of  business  establishments,  forbidding  tht 
withholding  of  service  In  "any  place  of  busi- 
ness offering  or  holding  out  to  the  general 
public  services  or  facilities  for  the  peace 
comfort,  health,  welfare,  or  safety  of  such 
general  public."  This  means,  for  example 
that  petty  forms  of  discrimination  auch  ai 
refusing  to  let  Negroes  try  on  wearing  ap- 
parel, while  according  this  privilege  to  otter 
customers,  must  be  eliminated  It  meant 
further,  that  bowling  alleys  serving  the  pub- 
lic must  do  Just  that,  and  not  confine  tbeu' 
service  to  a  portion  of  the  public  according 
to  skin  color 

None  of  the  adjustments  should  be  diffi- 
cult. Where  they  have  been  made,  the 
transition  was  smooth.  The  ordinance  doe» 
not  take  effect  until  mld-Septemher,  bu: 
there  Is  no  reason  why  business  establish- 
ments covered  by  the  ordinance  should  wait 
until  then  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the 
law 

Although  passage  of  the  ordinance  wa»  t 
signal  victory  over  discrimination,  let  no  one 
be  lulled  Into  believing  that  the  Job  Is  done 
Discrimination  In  housing  and  employment 
poses  formidable  challenges,  and  even  no* 
the  human  relations  commission  Is  moving 
In  these  areas 

Moreover,  the  writ  of  the  public-accom- 
modations ordinance  runs  only  in  the  city, 
not  In  Its  environs  What  Is  needed  U  t 
State  law  banning  discrimination  In  senrlcei 
provided  by  establishments  licensed  to  aerre 
the  general  public  This  newspaper  bai 
urged  enactment  of  such  a  law  in  the  paai 
and  we  hope  the  general  assembly  at  it* 
regular  1964  session  will  take  this  step 


SPACE  FLIGHT  BY  MAJ.  L.  GORDON 
COOPER 

Mr  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Pre-sident  the 
personal  courage  of  MaJ.  L  Gordon 
Cooper  and  the  unexcelled  abilities  of 
American  scientists  have  given  America 
and  the  free  world  new  hope  for  the 
future. 
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After  this  brave  American's  22  orbits 

tthe  earth,  and  the  34  hours  of  prayers 

hi  our  Nation  and  the  astronaut's  fam- 

X  ttoere  is  little  that  earthbound  le«is- 

|2i>rs  can  add  to  what  has  been  said  and 

''"^should  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
♦hi*  American  who  circled  the  earth  had 
"^■^jBipaiiion  on  his  flight.  Even  in 
rhoosing  the  name  of  his  spacecraft — 

y^f^j faith  in  God  and  faith  in  coun- 

t,!«-^liajor  Cooper  showed  his  devotion 
t7  and  has  belief  in,  the  Supreme  Being 
irtio  controls  the  destinies  of  us  all. 

Hla  companion  on  the  flight  which 
ended  so  beautifully  and  so  triimiphant- 
,  yesterday  afternoon  was  the  same 
Bcacnce  that  has  guided  thousands  of 
Americans  in  peace  and  in  war. 

roT  those  who  are  so  fearful  of  Ameri- 
ca's "lastness"  in  everjrthlng  from  the 
military  to  the  moral,  It  is  worth  not- 
iflff  also  the  Astronaut  Cooper  and  the 
scientific  community  set  many  records  in 
the  flight,  including  the  record  for  pub- 
lic observation.  Every  step  in  this  space 
shot  came  under  the  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  world's  press.  Win  or  lose,  the  re- 
porter, the  photographer,  and  the  broad- 
caster were  there,  to  inform  the  world. 

Major  Cooper  has  completed  the 
world's  longest  and  most  successful  con- 
firmed space  mission.  He  has  estab- 
lished a  record  that  will  live  throughout 

history. 

While  the  felicitations  go  out,  let  us  not 
forget  the  thousands  of  servicemen  and 
technicians  who  manned  the  outposts 
covering  Major  Cooper's  flight,  the  fac- 
tory workers  who  milled  the  in- 
flnitesimally  precise  components  of  the 
space  machinery,  and  the  private  enter- 
prise system  from  which  came  the  tax 
dollars  to  finance  the  venture. 

Yesterday's  flight  by  Major  Cooper  Is 
an  accomplishment  in  which  all  Ameri- 
cans can  take  pride. 


ARMED  FORCES  DAY 

Mr  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
pay  respects  tomorrow  to  the  2  Vi  million 
Army,  Air  Force,  and  Navy  Active  and 
Reserve  persormel,  on  duty  around  the 
world  and  here  at  home,  it  behooves  us 
to  give  profound  thought  to  the  role 
these  people  play  in  our  everyday  lives. 
In  the  20  years  that  we  have  been 
walking  an  International  tightrope — 
many  of  those  years  under  a  nuclear 
umbrella— the  massive  might  of  U.S. 
military  men  and  machines  has  been  the 
unseen  guardian  of  our  families,  our 
businesses,  and  our  very  way  of  life. 

Nowhere  is  the  great  deterrent  and 
retaliatory  strength  of  the  United  States 
more  apparent  than  in  my  own  State, 
Wyoming,  where  Fort  Warren  Air  Force 
Base  at  Cheyeime  is  headquarters  for 
many  Mlnuteman  missile-base  sites  in 
the  surrounding  plains.  We  have  Re- 
serve forces  that  have  seen  action  in 
both  World  Wars  and  Korea,  and  we 
have  an  advanced  radar  installation  in 
the  mountains  of  northern  Wyoming. 

It  is  a  strange  paradox  that  as  the 
Nation  voices  tribute  to  its  Armed 
Forces  there  are  pseudostatesmen  meet- 
ing around  the  world  in  strenuous  efforts 
to  disai-m    us.     From    their   discussion 


comes  statements  predicting  on  one 
hand  a  world  without  war  and  on  the 
other  hand  a  world  without  people  in 
the  event  of  war.  Augmenting  their 
pronotincements  are  the  advocates  of 
the  one-world  army  under  UJ^.  super- 
vision supplanting  the  national  armies 
of  the  United  States  and  other  free  world 
powers.  Armed  Forces  Day  is  a  fitting 
time  to  remember  the  lessons  that  are 
ours  from  three  major  wars  and  scores 
of  lesser  conflicts.  We  must  remember 
always  the  lessons  of  strengrth,  prepared- 
ness, and  awareness  so  that  when  nego- 
tiators fall,  our  military  will  not. 

Armies  do  not  start  wars,  nor  would 
an  abandonment  of  military  prepared- 
ness avert  wars.  The  failure  of  political 
negotiation  and  moral  understanding  is 
the  great  "warmonger"  of  our  time. 

Our  Military  Establishment  has 
guarded  our  security  for  nearly  200 
years.  God  willing  and  politicians  lin- 
derstanding,  it  always  wilL 


MAINTENANCE  OF  GUANTANAMO 
NAVAL  BASE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  matter  of  service  to  the  citizens  of 
Ohio  whom  I  represent  here  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  I  send  out  regularly  a  newsletter 
to  any  Ohioan  who  desires  to  receive  it. 

In  my  most  recent  newsletter.  I  spe- 
cifically stated  the  following  In  referring 
to  our  naval  base  at  Guantanamo: 

It  would  be,  and  Ls,  unthinkable  to  aban- 
don this  base  while  Castro  and  conatnunlsm 
prevail  In  Cuba.  In  fact,  our  Guantanamo 
Naval  Base  has  been  reinforced;  and  in  event 
.some  trigger-happy  Cuban  starts  trouble,  our 
Marines  and  airpower  could  take  the  offen- 
sive and  blast  CastroiBm  In  a  matter  of  houra. 

Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  that 
plain  statement,  some  lunatic,  rightwing- 
fringe  Birchites  in  my  State  have  said 
in  newspaper  articles  that  I  am  propos- 
ing an  appeasement  trial  balloon  for  the 
the  administration  and  advocating  aban- 
donment at  this  time  of  the  Guantanamo 
Naval  Base.  That  statement  is  entirely 
untrue.  Such  action  would  be  imthink- 
able.  What  I  stated  is  precisely  as  I  shall 
read  from  my  newsletter  in  its  entirety: 

Washingtok. — A  rumor  Is  going  the  rounds 
in  Washington,  particularly  at  Republican 
national  headquarters  and  among  bureau- 
crats dating  from  the  Hoover  and  Elsenhower 
administrations.  This  la  a  baseless  rumor 
concerning  a  base — the  Guantanamo  Naval 
Base — In  Cuba  under  lease  from  the  Cuban 
Government.  The  "scuttlebut"  la  that  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  has  made  a  deal  with  Castro 
and  Khrushchev  to  abandon  the  base  and 
turn  It  over  to  the  whiskered  one.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century  and  for  some  years  fol- 
lowing, our  Guantanamo  Naval  Base  was  Im- 
portant In  the  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
Tills  was  a  coaling  station  for  our  naval  ves- 
sels and  a  base  for  our  Marines.  Warships 
then  required  coaling  every  hundred  miles 
or  so  and  Marines  were  stationed  there  to 
be  available  for  trouble  spots,  particularly 
In  Haiti  and  Ceneral  America.  Our  airpower 
has  for  more  than  20  years  provided  abso- 
lute protection  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Canal 
Zone.  Guantanamo  as  a  needed  Marine  or 
naval  base  Is  as  obsolete  as  Port  Bliss  near 
El  Paao  and  other  Indian  frontier  posts  we 
garrisoned  even  as  late  as  1930.  Generals 
and  admirals  find  Guantanamo  delightful 
for  vacations,  basking  In  the  sun.  drinking 
rum,    and    for    permanent    homes    following 


retirement.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be,  and 
is,  unthinkable  to  abandon  thla  base  while 
Castro  and  communlBm  prevail  in  Cuba.  In 
fact,  our  Guantanamo  Naval  Base  has  been 
reinforced;  and  in  event  some  trigger-happy 
Cuban  starts  trouble  our  Marines  and  air- 
power could  take  the  offensive  and  blast 
Castroism  In  a  matter  of  hours. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Smator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  1  additional  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  continue  to 
read  from  the  newsletter : 

Nevertheless,  following  the  time  Castro's 
whiskers  have  been  singed  and  communism 
no  longer  holds  sway  in  Cuba,  the  writer 
proposes  Immediate  abandonment  of  Guan- 
tanamo as  a  naval  and  air  base.  We  don't 
need  It.  We  have  strong  air  force  bases  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Canal  Zone.  Then  let 
us  establish  this  former  base  as  a  cjunpus 
for  the  University  of  the  Caribbean  in  com- 
plete cooperation  with  the  Organisation  of 
American  States  and  have  boys  and  girls 
from  all  Latin-American  Republics  and 
needy  students  from  Canada  and  our  coun- 
try sent  there  for  schooling  and  training — 
this,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  the  welfare  of  the  free  world.  This 
Is  a  constructive  suggestion.  Acting  on  it 
would  be  comparatively  inexpensive  foreign 
assistance. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  my  statement. 
I  state  now  that  It  is  constructive.  Act- 
ing on  It  would  be  comparatively  Inex- 
pensive foreign  assistance  following  the 
time  when  communism  and  Castro  no 
longer  hold  sway  in  Cuba. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  lunatic 
rightwing  fringers  in  and  out  of  the 
John  Birch  Society — the  frightened  and 
frustrated,  the  bitter  and  vindictive,  the 
twisted  zealots,  the  malicious  un-Ameri- 
can cynics — who  are  always  eager  and 
ready  to  distort  and  to  quote  out  of  con- 
text in  order  to  further  their  own  ends. 
Their  tactics  are  the  big  lie  and  the 
wanton  smear.  In  this  instance  they 
took  a  constructive  suggestion  for  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  general  welfare 
of  people  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  by  these  vile  methods 
attempted  to  make  it  seem  otherwise. 
I  stand  by  my  statement  and  fervently 
hope  the  day  will  soon  come  when  the 
disease  of  communism  will  be  driven 
from  Cuba.  Then,  my  suggestion  for 
a  University  of  the  Caribbean  at  Guan- 
tanamo may  be  given  serious  considera- 
tion. 


HOT   LINE 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
American  negotiators,  following  months 
of  setbacks  and  discouragements,  were 
delighted  when  Khrushchev  announced 
he  was  willing  to  accept  a  direct  tele- 
communications link,  or  so-called  hot 
line,  between  the  Kremlin  and  the 
White  House.  I  hope  that  Khrushchev 
does  not  back  down  from  that  position. 
The  line  would  be  designed  to  prevent  an 
accidental  outbreak  of  a  nuclear  war  and 
to  enable  our  President  to  confer  with 
Premier  Khrushchev  informally  and 
privately  over  the  hot  line  at  any  time, 
day  or  night,  speedily  and  effectively. 
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If   telecommunications    were    set    up 
right  now  in  the  White  House  and  the 

Kremlin,  It  would  be  Important  and  help- 
ful, what  with  troubles  in  Laos,  Viet- 
nam, Berlin,  and  Cuba.  In  fact,  such  a 
telecommunication  link  might  open  an 
entire  new  era  of  diplotnacy.  It  would 
be  another  first  in  the  rapidly  moving 
space  age  of  change  and  challenge.  A 
historic  first  was  established  yesterday 
by  that  great  American  hero.  Major 
Cooper.  Direct  communications,  per- 
son-to-person, between  our  President 
and  the  heads  of  state  of  other  nations, 
particularly  the  Soviet  Union,  should 
help  greatly  In  avoiding  one  crisis  fol- 
lowing another.  Probably  in  this  grim 
period  of  international  anarchy,  more 
than  one  telephone  is  needed  to  prevent 
accidental  war. 

After  setting  up  a  hot  line,  that  is. 
direct  communication  between  the 
Kremlin  and  the  White  House — and  I 
hope  that  will  be  established — then  per- 
haps pretty  soon  General  de  Gaulle  will 
be  demanding  a  direct  line.  Probably  at 
that.  General  de  Gaulle  would  not  answer 
even  if  our  President  did  ring  him. 


ABUSES  IN  THE  SOIL  BANK 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  under  date  of  July  12.  1961.  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral calling  his  attention  to  certain  al- 
leged abuses  in  the  soil  bank  program. 
As  a  resxilt  of  his  investigation  he  has 
Issued  a  report,  which  Is  being  released 
to  the  Congress  today.  I  quote  from  the 
Comptroller  General's  letter  to  me  which 
accompanied  this  report: 

Our  review  disclosed  that  soil  bank  con- 
tracts covering  36  Individual  farm  units  re- 
sulting from  the  subdivision  of  two  large 
tracts  of  land  In  Hidalgo  County.  Tex  .  were 
executed  under  circumstances  which  ap- 
p>eared  to  circumvent  the  soil  bank  regula- 
tions of  the  Department — 

The  Comptroller  General  stated  fur- 
ther— 

The  cancellations  have  resulted  In  the 
elimination  of  conservation  reserve  pay- 
ments totaling  about  »1.06«.000  that  other- 
wise would  have  been  made  for  1961  and 
subsequent  years. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  referred  theae  cases  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  any  legal  action  consid- 
ered appropriate. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  Comptroller 
General  and  to  thank  him  for  his  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Comptroller  General's  let- 
ter dated  May  16.  1963.  addressed  to  me 
and  summarizing  this  report,  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record,  followed  by 
the  two  specific  examples,  cases  Nos.  1 
and  2,  showing  how  the  abuse  had  de- 
veloped. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  cases  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  May  16.  1963 
Hon.   John  J.   Wilxjaiis. 
US    Senate. 

Dkak  Sknatob  Williams:  Herewith  for 
your  information  is  a  copy  of  our  report  to 
the  Congress  on  Instances  of  questionable 
participation  In  soil  bank  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  In  Hidalgo  Coun- 


ty,   Tex.     This    matter    was    the   subject   of 
yout  letter  to  us  dated  July  13,  19«1. 

Our  review  disclosed  that  soil  bank  con- 
tracts covering  3«  Individual  farm  units  re- 
sulting from  the  sub<llvlslon  of  two  large 
tracts  of  land  In  Hidalgo  County.  Tex  .  were 
executed  under  circumstances  which  ap- 
peared to  circumvent  the  soil  bank  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  with  respect  to  the 
anruial  payment  limitation  of  $5,000  per 
producer  established  for  the  conservation 
reserve  program  and,  In  some  Instances,  the 
pajrment  limitation  of  $3,000  per  producer 
for  the  1958  acreage  reserve  program.  These 
contracts  called  for  payments  totaling  about 
$1  6  million  over  a  10-year  period  under  the 
conservation  reserve  program  In  addition, 
acreage  reserve  payments  totaling  $75,000 
were  made  for  crop  year  1958  under  agree- 
ments covering  28  of  the  36  farm  units 

AX,ter  we  had  furnished  Information  on 
thejb  transactions  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  after  subsequent  discus- 
sions with  us.  the  Department  instituted 
Investigations  of  these  cases  As  a  result 
of  Its  Investigations,  the  Department  can- 
celed the  soil  bank  contracts  on  the  basis 
that  the  contracts  did  not  conform  with  the 
soil  bank  regulations  because  they  were  a 
part  of  a  scheme  or  device  to  exceed  the 
$5,000  conservation  reserve  annual  pay- 
ment limitation  to  any  Individual  producer 
The  cancellations  have  resulted  In  the  elim- 
ination of  conservation  reserve  payments 
totaling  about  $1,06<J,000  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  made  for  1961  and  subse- 
quent years  In  addition,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  referred  these  cases  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  any  legal  ac- 
tion considered  appropriate. 

In  view  of  the  unusual  circumstances 
surrounding  these  transactions  and  the  con- 
tinuing Interest  of  the  Congress  In  agri- 
cultural soil  bank  programs,  we  are  present- 
ing In  the  enclosed  report  the  salient  facts 
regarding  these  cases,  as  disclosed  by  our 
examination  and  subsequent  Investigations 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  a  summary  of  the  actions  taken 
by  the  Department  after  we  brought  these 
cases  to  Its  attention. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell. 
Comptroller    General    of    the    United 
States. 


Case  No    1 

A  tract  of  land  comprising  7,046  acres 
was  subdivided  Into  12  farm  units  by  an  In- 
dividual, designated  herein  as  "A,"  who  sold 
them  to  certain  other  Individuals.  Soil  bank 
contracts  covering  11  of  the  12  farms  were 
entered  Into  under  the  conservation  reserve 
program,  by  the  purchasers,  calling  for  pay- 
ments totaling  $483,000  over  the  10-year  term 
of  the  contracts.  Conservation  reserve  pay- 
ments totaling  about  $142,000  were  made  for 
the  years  1958-60  pursuant  to  these  con- 
tracts. In  addition,  acreage  reserve  pay- 
ments totaling  about  $21,000  were  made  for 
crop  year  1958  under  agreements  covering 
eight  of  the  farm  units. 

"A"  purchase<l  7.070  acres  of  land  In  April 
1948  at  a  cost  of  $370,000  or  about  $52  an 
acre  and,  after  sulxllvlding  7,046  acres  of 
this  land  Into  12  farm  units,  sold  them  In 
August  1957  for  a  total  consideration  of  about 
$1,057,000  or  about  $150  an  acre.  He  con- 
veyed each  of  the  12  farms  at  a  price  of  $125 
an  acre  payable  to  himself,  plus  $25  an  acre 
payable  to  an  Individual,  designated  herein 
as  "B,"  who  acted  as  his  agent  In  the  sale 
of  the  land  ( 'B'  Is  also  one  of  the  princi- 
pals In  the  transactions  described  under  case 
No.  2.  discussed  In  the  section  beginning  on 
p  14  )  The  conveyances  did  not  Include  the 
mineral  rights  to  the  properties  and  were 
subject  to  a  prior  Hen  which  the  purchasers 
did  not  assume  and  agree  to  pay.  Certain 
purchasers  agreed  to  obtain  the  maximum  al- 
lowable   benefits   under   the   soil   bank   pro- 
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grams  and  to  assign  to  "A"  paymeni, 
celved  under  these  programs.  Non.  -J  .^ 
purchasers  made  a  downpayment  TfcT  *• 
chasers  executed  deeds  of  tnist  wiL?'* 
they  agreed  to  pay  "A"  total  amoun^'?!!^ 
to  $126  an  acre,  plus  Interest  at  $  Dtlr«!?* 
year.  The  total  amounts  were  to  bT*^  * 
in  20  annual  Installments  commencin- 
September  1.  1958.  ^  <* 

The   purchasers   executed   other  de«u 
trust    whereby    they    agreed    to   p^y  ^  -^"f 
amounts  equal  to  $25  an  acre  on  or  tL 
September   1,    1977;    Interest  at  6  penT^"* 
year  was  required  to  be  paid  annuaJj*^' 
deeds  of   trust  provided   that  "B"  couid  It 
Clare  the  unpaid  balances  on  the  notoTt^Ll 
by  him  Immediately  due  and  payable  it  . 
time  after  September  1,  1966,  unlesa  then 
chaser  obtained   the  best   possible  »tmu1^" 
commercial  loan  on  the  property  and  tDoliM 
the  proceeds  of  the  loan  first  to  the  rednT 
tion  of  the  note  payable  to  "A"  and  the  »i' 
ance  of  the  proceeds.  If  any.  to  the  reduction 
of  the  notes  payable  to  •B."     Therefore^ 
though    the    payments    to    "A"   were  to  h» 
made    In    20    annual    instellments   and  th 
payments   to    •B"    were    to   be   made  at  th* 
end  of  20  years,  the  seller  was  In  a  posittoJ 
to  foreclose  on  the  properties  unless  the  pm 
chasers    refinanced    the    remaining    balsac* 
of  the  indebtedness  after  10  years  when  d«7 
ments  under  the  soil  bank  contracU  wouw 
be  terminated 

During  1958.  11  of  the  12  tracts  of  Um 
were  placed  under  conservation  reserre  con- 
tracts with  payments  toUllng  about  $45ooo 
a  year  '  The  payments  due  under  10  of  Uum 
contracts  for  1958  were  assigned  dlrecUy  to 
"A"  and  the  1958  payment  under  the  remain- 
ing  contract  was  assigned  to  a  bank  to  bt 
applied  against  a  loan  taken  out  by  the  pur- 
chaser  to  pay  "A"  the  first  Installment  due  on 
the  purchase  price.  Most  of  the  paymenu 
due  under  the  conservation  reserve  contract* 
for  1959  and  1960  or.  these  11  tracts  were  alio 
assigned  to  "A." 

In  addition,  acreage  reserve  paymenta 
totaling  about  $21,000  were  made  for  crop 
year  1958  under  agreements  on  eight  of  Ui« 
tracts,  payments  on  two  of  the  eight  tracu 
were  assigned  to  "B." 

Three  of  the  12  farm  units  were  trtna- 
ferred  to  new  owners  In  October  1958  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  following  actions: 

1  "B"  foreclosed  his  lien  on  one  of  th» 
farm  units  because  the  purchaser  had  raUed 
to  assign  soil-bank  payments  to  "A  " 

2.  "B"  foreclosed  his  lien  on  a  second  farm 
unit  because  the  purchaser  had  disappeared 
3    The  owner  of  the  third  farm  unit  deeded 
his  land  to  another  purchaser 

The  annual  purchase  payments  to  be  made 
by  the  new  owners  of  the  three  farms  were 
reduced  to  $5,000  each,  the  maximum  amount 
payable  under  the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram. The  reduction  of  the  annual  pay- 
ments to  $5,000  coincided  with  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  acreage  reserve  program 

The  deeds  of  trust  of  the  three  new  ownen 
specified  that  the  new  owners  were  to  assume 
the  Indebtedness  (to  "A")  of  the  original 
owners,  plus  accrued  Interest,  and.  as  Indi- 
cated, were  to  make  annual  payments,  cov- 
ering both  principal  and  Interest,  of  $5,000 
each  to  "A  '  None  of  the  three  new  ownen 
was  required  to  make  payments  to  "B."  A 
final  Installment  of  the  remaining  unpaid 
balance  of  principal  and  Interest  on  each  of 
the  three  units  would  be  paybale  to  "A"  on 
September  1.  1978  The  owners  were  re- 
quired by  the  terms  of  the  deeds  of  trust  to 
comply  with  soil  bank  and  other  Ooveni- 
ment  regulations,  to  qualify  for  the  maxi- 
mum amount  allowable  under  the  soil  bank 
or  other  programs,  and  to  assign  to  "A"  »11 
payments  due  or  to  become  due  under  the 
soil  bank  or  other  programs. 

In  October  1958  the  annual  payments  on 
two  other  farms  were  also  reduced  to  $6,000 
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under  terms  and  conditions  Identical  to 
those  of  the  three  farms  previously  men- 
tioned The  annual  purchase  payments  on 
yje  other  7  of  the  original  13  farms  were 
not  similarly  reduced. 

on  three  of  the  five  farms  for  which  an- 
nual  purchase    payments    were    reduced    to 
15  000  each,  the  annual  Interest  charge  of  6 
percent   of    the    outstanding    purchase    In- 
debtedness   to    "A"    In    October    1958    would 
have  exceeded  the  required  annual  purchase 
payment  of  $5,000  throughout  the  20-year 
payment   period.      However,    we    noted    that 
t^e  1958   conservation    reserve   pa3rments  of 
14  888.  $4,992.  and  $4,664  were  made  on  the 
Uiree  farms   In   Ilovember    1958.     According 
to  the   Investigation    report,    two    of    these 
paymenU  were  assigned  directly  to  "A"  and 
the  remaining   payment   was   assigned   to   a 
bank  to  be  applied  against  a  loan  previously 
made  to  the  purchaser.     After  applying  the 
1958  conservation  reserve  payments  against 
the  amounts  owed  to  "A."  and  In  the  absence 
of  any  unscheduled  payments  on  the  pur- 
chase prices,  the  portion  of  the  $5,000  an- 
nual purchase  payment  remaining  after  pay- 
ment of  interest  would  result  in  a  relatively 
small  reduction  of  the  principal  amount  of 
the  original  indebtedness  when  the  final  In- 
stallment would  become  due  at  September 
1,  1978 

On  the  other  two  farms  for  which  annual 
purchase  payments  were  reduced  to  $5,000 
each,  the  annual  Interest  charge  on  the  In- 
debtedness to  "A"  established  In  October 
1958  was  less  than  $5,000.  After  allowing  for 
reductli.  i  of  the  Indebtedness  In  the  amount 
of  the  1958  conservation  reserve  payments  of 
$2,217  and  $3,479.  respectively— made  In  No- 
vember 1958  and  assigned  directly  to  "A" — 
and  In  the  absence  of  any  unscheduled  pay- 
ments on  the  purchase  prices,  the  owners  of 
record  would  have  reduced  their  original  In- 
debtedness to  "A"  by  26  percent  and  59  per- 
cent, respectively,  as  of  September  I.  1978. 

Annual  con.servatlon  reserve  payments  to- 
taUng  $24,398  were  paid  to  the  owners  of 
record  for  1959  and  1960  on  the  five  farms 
for  which  annual  purchase  payments  were 
reduced  to  $5,000  each. 

After  reviewing  the  ASCS  Investigation  re- 
port on  this  case,  the  Acting  Deputy  General 
Counsel.  Department  of  Agriculture.  sUted 
iD  a  letter  dated  March  14,  1960,  to  the 
Deputy  Administrator.  Production  Adjust- 
ment 

"In  view  of  the  unusual  circumstances  In 
thla  case— for    example,    the    infiated    prices 
charged  for  the  land,  the  fact  that  little  If 
any  equity  In  the  land  will  be  held  by  the 
purchasers  at   the   end   of   the  conservation 
reaerve  contract  period,  the  unusual  adjust- 
ments made  In  the  purchase  price  In  some 
of  the  tracts  •  •  •  It  would  appear  that  the 
transactions  may  have  been  so  arranged  that 
upon  expiration  of  the  conservation  reserve 
contract  period,  the  lands  will  revert  to  the 
•eller,  having  the  purpose  of  enabling  ("A") 
to  obUln  the  soil  bank  payments  for  the  life 
of  the  conservation  reserve  contracts.     If  so, 
the   arrangements    would,    In    our    opinion] 
constitute  a  scheme  or  device  to  evade  the 
M.OOO  payment   limitation   under    the   con- 
•ervatlon   reserve   program    (as   well   as   the 
MOOO  payment  limitation  under  the   acre- 
age reserve  program)." 

Conservation  reserve  and  acreage  reserve 
payments  on  the  11  farms  Involved  In  the 
subdivision  and  sales  of  the  land  In  case 
fk)  1  totaled  about  $163,000  for  the  years 
1968  through  1960.  Payments  made  eadi 
year  were  as  follows: 


Increased  In  1859  to  about  $49,000  a  year 


Year 

Conserva- 
tion 
reserve 

Acreage 
reserve 

Total 
payniPDts 

IM  ... 

$44,563 

48,721 
4«.721 

$21,084 

$«.V647 
48,721 
48.721 

19M...        

1960 """ 

Total 

142,00s 

21,084 

163.080 

The  cancellation  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  soil  bank  contracts  on 
the  11  farms  resulted  in  the  elimination  of 
conservation  reserve  pajrments  totaling 
about  $341,000  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  made  for  the  remaining  terms  of  the 
contracts. 

Cask  No.  2 

A  16.057-acre  tract  of  land,  purchased  In 
December  1954  by  a  corporation  designated 
herein  as  "C."  was  subdivided  and  sold  and 
then  further  subdivided  Into  25  smaller 
tracts  of  land  which  were  sold  to  varlotis 
Individuals.  Ultimately,  all  farm  units  were 
entered  Into  the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram under  10-year  contracts,  and  20  farms 
were  entered  Into  the  acreage  reserve  pro- 
gram. Total  annual  conservation  reserve 
payments  through  1960  amounted  to  about 
$432,000  and  total  acreage  reserve  payments 
through  1958  amounted  to  about  $131,000 
($78,000  for  1957  and  $53,000  for  1958). 

"C"  purchased  the  land  and  certain  minor 
Improvements  thereon  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000, 
Including  a  downpayment  of  $60,000.  Two 
Insurance  companies  held  notes  on  the  corpo- 
ration's Indebtedness. 

INrriAL    SUBDIVISION    OF    LAND    TO    TOXTR    MAJOB 
TRA  N  SFEREES 

In  January  1956,  "C"  sold  about  3.925  acres 
of  the  land  to  an  Individual,  herein  desig- 
nated as  "D,"  for  $550,144.  The  considera- 
tion consisted  of  a  cash  downpayment  of 
$1,744.  a  vendor's  Hen  note  to  "C"  In  the 
amount  of  $22,323.'  and  the  assumption  by 
"D"  of  notes  totaling  $526,077  given  by  "C" 
to  the  two  Insurance  companies.  "D"  was 
required  to  make  annual  payments  on  the 
notes  amounting  to  $29,493.  plus  Interest, 
for  each  of  the  first  7  years  and  $26,304,  plus 
Interest,  for  each  of  the  remaining  13  years. 
The  two  insurance  companies  did  not,  how- 
ever, release  their  original  Uens  against  "C" 
on  the  acreage  sold  to  "D." 

In  February   1956,   "C"  transferred   12,100 
acres    to    the    partnership    of    "B"    (also    a 
principal  In  case  No.  1)    and  another  Indi- 
vidual,   herein    designated    as    "E".    for    the 
stated    consideration   of   $878,779.     "B"   and 
"E"  were  the  principal  stockholders  of  "C- 
corporatlon.     In    payment    the    partnership 
assumed    the    outstanding    Indebtedness    of 
"C"  to  the  Insurance  companies,  which,  ac- 
cording   to    the    warranty   deed,    amounted 
to  about  $933,000  at  the  time  of  the  transfer. 
In  July  1956.  the  partnership  deeded  5.613 
acres  at  a  price  of  $300,000  to  an  Individual, 
designated  herein  as  "F",  and  2.000  acres  at 
a  price   of   $250,000   to   an   individual,  des- 
ignated herein  as  "G";   the  purchase  prices 
were  payable  in  20  annual  installments  ex- 
cept for  one  note  of  $26,000  payable  by  "P" 
In    90   days.     As    part    of    the    transactions 
■F'  assumed   $260,000   of   the   partnership's 
Indebtedness  to  one  of  the  Insurance  com- 
panies   and    "G"    assimied    $140,000    of    the 
Indebtedness  to  the   same   Insurance   com- 
pany.    In  addition,  the  partnership  of  "B" 
and   "E"  assigned  the  remaining  indebted- 
ness   of    "P"    and    "G"    to    the    Insurance 
companies. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  holdings 
resulting  from  the  subdivision  of  the  acre- 
age purchased  by  "C"  corporation. 

Number 
Transferee:  of  acres 

" - -- 3,925 

Partnership  of  "B"  and  "E" 4  587 

F 5  513 

"Q" 2,000 


conditions  Involved  in  the  further  subdivi- 
sion of  the  four  tracts  of  land  are  summa- 
rized below. 

simoivisiON  or  land  aOQiriftZD  bt  "d" 
In  March  1956,  "D"  conveyed  to  an  indi- 
vidual, herein  designated  as  "H."  a  one-half 
interest  in  his  3.926  acres  of  land  for  a  con- 
sideration of  $10,000.  "H"  also  agreed  to  pay 
one-half  of  all  outstanding  Indebtedness  on 
the  land. 

"D"  and  "H"  then  divided  the  total  acre- 
age Into  10  tracts  and,  by  deeds  dated  Febru- 
ary 12.  1957.  conveyed  single  tracts  to  each 
other  and  single  tracts  to  8  other  Indi- 
viduals. The  8  individuals  paid  prices 
ranging  from  $54,760  to  $57;3O0.  due  In  20  an- 
nual installments,  plus  Interest.  The  con- 
veyances provided  that  (l)  mineral  rights 
were  retained  by  the  sellers  ("D"  and  "H") . 
(2)  the  purchasers  were  required  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  soil  bank  programs,  and  (3) 
the  conveyances  were  subject  to  prior  liens 
which  the  purchasers  did  not  assume. 

In  April  1957,  "H"  executed  a  quitclaim 
deed  to  the  entire  3,925  acres  In  favor  of 
"D."  In  a  statement  to  an  ASCS  Investiga- 
tor, "H"  said  that  "D"  had  told  him  that  they 
could  sell  the  land  to  various  individuals  for 
nothing  down,  have  each  individual  enter 
into  a  sou  bank  contract,  have  the  soil  bank 
payments  assigned  for  appUcatlon  against 
the  Indebtedness  due  the  Insurance  com- 
panies, and  still  retain  the  mineral  rights  on 
the  land.  "H"  also  stated  that  his  attorney 
had  advised  him  that  no  Jury  would  consider 
the  conveyances  as  being  bona  fide  sales 
when  the  sellers  were  retaining  the  mineral 
rights.  "H"  decided,  therefore,  to  write  off 
and  consider  as  lost  his  $10,000  Investment. 

RECONVEYANCE    BT     "d"    ATTKB    "H"    WTTHDHEW 


Total i«  028 

Each   of  these  transferees  further  subdi- 
vided   the    tracts.     The    circumstances    and 


'  This  note  subsequently  was  assigned  to 
one  of  the  Insurance  companies  as  additional 
security  on  notes  Issued  by  "C." 


rBOM   ARRANGEMENT 

After  "H"  withdrew  from  the  arrangement, 
"D"  conveyed  to  another  party  for  $57.30o! 
payable  In  20  annual  Installments,  the  tract 
previously  conveyed  to  "H"  and  Issued  new 
deeds  to  the  original  purchasers  of  6  of  the 
tracts.  New  deeds  were  not  Issued  on  three 
tracts  which  were  previously  deeded  to  "D" 
himself  and  two  of  his  employees.  The 
seven  new  deeds  were  dated  February  12. 
1957,  the  date  of  the  original  deeds,  although 
the  new  deeds  were  not  filed  with  the 
Hidalgo  County  clerk  imttl  June  6,  1957. 
Contracts  were  entered  Into  placing  prac- 
tically all  the  cropland  of  the  10  tracts  here 
Involved  In  the  1957  acreage  reserve  and 
conservation  reserve  programs. 

"D"  died  In  August  1958.  The  following 
month  one  of  the  insurance  compEinles  de- 
clared in  default  the  vendor's  lien  note  orig- 
inally given  by  "D"  to  "C"  and  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  Insurance  company,  and 
the  entire  tract  of  3,925  acres  was  foreclosed. 
In  a  trustee's  sale  that  followed,  the  partner- 
ship of  "B"  and  "E"  acquired  title  to  the 
land  for  consideration  of  $500  plus  assump- 
tion of  UabUlty  for  the  notes  Issued  by  "C" 
in  favor  of  the  Insurance  companies. 

RECONVEYANCE   AFTER    DEATH   OF    "d" 

After  the  trustee's  sale,  all  but  1  of  the 
conservation    reserve    contracts    on    the    10 
farm  units  were  amended  In  order  to  place 
additional  cropland  in  the  conservation  re- 
serve program  In  1958  when  the  acreage  re- 
serve   program    and    payments    thereunder 
were  discontinued.    Although  title  to  these 
10  tracts  of  land  had  reverted  to  "B"  and 
"E,"  the  amended  conservation  reserve  con- 
tracts covering  these  farms  were  all  executed 
In  the  names  of  the  owners  of  record  on  file 
at  the  ASC  coimty  office — the  widow  of  "D" 
and  eight  of  the  individuals  to  whom  "D" 
had  previously  deeded  tracts.     According  to 
the  ASCS  Investigation  report,  conservation 
reserve  payments  for  1969  were  assigned  by 
the  owners  of  record  to  a  particular  bank  and 
credited  against  loans  made  by  the  bank  in 
the  names  of  the  owners  of  record;  however. 
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tbe   proceeds   of    these   loans   were   actually 
paid  to  "B"  and  "S." 

Two  of  the  owners  of  record  furnished 
written  statement*  to  an  ASC8  Investigator 
stating  that  the  1959  soil  bank  paymenu 
had  been  made  without  their  knowledge  or 
consent.  They  stated  that  "D"  had  deeded 
the  tracts  to  them  without  their  prior  knowl- 
edge, that  they  had  signed  powers  of  attor- 
ney authorizing  an  employee  of  "D"  to  act 
In  their  t>ehalf.  and  that  they  had  exercised 
no  control  over  the  land  at  any  time. 

After  the  conservation  reserve  contracts 
were  amended,  the  partnership  of  "B"  and 
"B"  deeded,  for  various  purchase  prices,  8 
of  the  10  farm  units  to  certain  Individuals, 
only  4  of  whom  held  deeds  to  their  farms  at 
the  time  '  B"  and  "B"  acquired  the  land  at 
the  foreclosure  sale.  "B*  and  "E  '  did  not 
issue  new  deeds  on  two  farm  units  which  had 
been  originally  conveyed  by  "D"  to  two  em- 
ployees of  "B"  and  •^."  The  ASCS  investi- 
gation report  noted  that,  for  seven  of  the 
eight  farm  units  deeded  by  "B"  and  "E."  the 
annual  installments  due  on  the  purchase 
price  of  the  land  were  equal  to  the  annual 
conservation  reserve  payments  for  1959  and 
1960.  Details  of  the  conveyances  made  by 
"B  '  and  "E"  of  the  acreage  formerly  owned 
by  "O"  and  the  related  acreage  placed  In  the 
conservation  reserve,  as  disclosed  by  the 
ASCS  Investigation  report,  follow; 


Fann 
onit 

C«nveyaa«M 

A  create  plaeed 

In  ouaaervaUou 

reserve 

Total 
acre- 
age 

Total 
crop- 
land 

Annual 
purchase 
payment 

Acre  age 

Annual 
payment 

1 

396 
367 
373 
3K 
381 
3K3 
37? 
UM 
366 
373 

335 
SSI 
336 

372 
SS2 
32H 
377 
386 
312 
273 

$4,463 
4.373 

4.468 

4. 947 

4.317 

K>) 

4.885 
4.174 
3.  MS 

335 

300 
3U 
372 

va 

324 

377 
3H« 
312 
273 

$4.  4<V) 

3,  979 

4.46r< 
4,947 

4.  mi 

4,317 

i6~~r" 

«.ouo 
4.gH6 

4.171 

3,«Ai 

Total.. 

i,KS 

3^421 

3.372 

44,6H»s 

>  No  Aet*] 
(arm  uniw. 


were  uaued  by  "ii"  and  "K"   on   Uiese 


In  December  1959.  the  Texas  Highway  De- 
partment acquired  for  a  highway  right-of- 
way  about  2  acres  of  one  of  the  tracts 
previously  conveyed  by  •"B"  and  "E."  The  at- 
torney for  the  highway  department  and  the 
representative  of  the  title  company  who 
made  the  title  search  for  the  State  of  Texas 
concluded  that  uncontestable  title  to  the 
land  rested  with  "B"  and  "E  "  According- 
ly, the  2  acres  were  deeded  to  the  Texas 
Highway  Department  by  "B"  and  "E"  rather 
than  by  the  individual  who  had  apparently 
purchased  the  land  from  them. 

Acreage  reserve  and  conservation  re- 
serve payments  on  the  10  tracts  comprising 
the  3,925  acres  of  land  totaled  $193,250  for 
the  years  1957  through  1960.  According  to 
the  ASCS  investigation  report,  the  payments 
for  1957  were  assigned  to  a  bank  and  an  In- 
Bvu-ance  company  and  were  applied  In  pay- 
ment of  loans  made  to  "TD  "  The  Investiga- 
tion report  also  shows  that,  with  one  ex- 
ception, payments  for  1958.  1959.  and  1960 
were  assigned  to  banks  and  Insurance  com- 
panies for  ultimate  application  against 
debts  for  which  the  partnership  of  "B"  and 
"E""  or  "B"  as  an  individual  was  liable.  The 
one  exception  was  a  1958  acreage  reserve  pay- 
ment of  about  $1,300  on  "D«"  own  farm 
unit.  The  record  Is  not  clear  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate disposition  of  thla  payment.  A  nnn- 
mary  of  the  soil  bank  payments  for  each 
of  these  vears  follows: 


Year 

Conserva- 
tion rvaerre 

Arraage 
resems 

Total  pay- 
ments 

1867 

lufiS 

\9^9 

l3$.sao 

3S.S50 

44,flm 

44.  (M8 

$12.01S 

14.75« 

$50,568 
53,306 
44  IVW 

1990 

44  6K8 

Totil 

lMk476 

a6,n4 

193,  iM 

SENATE  A/aj,  ,; 

name,  he  will  be  able  Uj  m.-xke  his  lanri 
meats,  pay  his  ad   valorem  taxes    al*?  ^'' 
enough  left  to  pay  his  Income  t^ ^^ 

ur  son)   has  already  made  two  DartS?? 

)untlng  to  $16,000,   you  can  «•  Vw"* 


[your 
amoi 

the   end   of   a    10-year   period    h^*^"'v  *' 
quae  an  equity  built  up  In  his  land- 
However,  the  father  questioned  the 


culture  of  the  soil  bank  contracts  on  the  10 
tracts  resulted  In  the  elimination  of  about 
$268,000  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
made  over  the  remaining  terms  of  the  con- 
tracts. 


quently  was  deeded  back  to  the  son     tk   " 

In  March   1959,  the  son  deeded  a  Dorti        ' 

Cancellation  by  the  Department  of  Agrl-      the  land  to  his  former  wife,  who  also         ** 

employee  of  "B."  She  received  the'^*" 
mum  conservation  reserve  paymenu  ' 
$5,000  In  each  of  the  years  1959  and  la^' 
while  her  former  husband  received  conjuT 
vaUon  reserve  payments  of  $3,800  In  T^v 
of  these  years  on  the  acreage  retain.^^ 
him.  ^'^  ^ 

Acreage  reserve  and  conservation  re«erv 
payments  on  the  nine  tracts  oomprUi^Ti!* 
4.587  acres  of  land  subdivided  by  then^ 
iiershlp  of  "B  •  and  •«••  totaled  $199  402f  ' 
the  ye^irs  1957  through  1960.  A  summujZ 
the  paymenu  for  each  year  follows ; 


SUBDIVISION    or    LAND    OF    PASTNERSHIP    'B" 
AND    "K" 

In  December  1956.  the  partnership  divided 
Its  4,587  acres  by  deeding  670  acres  to  •'B"  and 
675  acres  to  "E,"  as  Individuals,  and  by  con- 
veying tracts  of  over  600  acres  each  to  five 
other  persons  The  terms  of  the  conveyances. 
Including  the  transfers  to  '  B"  and  "E"  as  In- 
dividuals, required  maximum  soli  bank  par- 
tici[)etion  and  payment  of  the  purchase  price 
to  the  partnership  in  20  annual  Installments. 
In  addition,  the  conveyances  were  subject  to 
the  Insurance  companies"  prior  liens  which 
the  grantees  did  not  assume. 

In  1957.  "B"  received  an  acreage  reserve 
I>ayment  of  about  $6,100  on  his  Individual 
tract  and  "E"  received  about  $2,100  on  his 
tract:  In  1958.  each  received  approximately 
the  maximum  allowable  payment  of  $3  000. 
For  each  year  from  1957  through  1960,  "B" 
and  "E"  each  received,  In  addition,  conserva- 
tion reserve  payments  approximating  the 
$5,000  limitation. 

Three  of  the  five  purchasers  of  land  from 
the  partnership  each  received  substantially 
the  maximum  conservation  reserve  payment 
of  $5,000  each  year  from  1957  through  1960; 
they  also  received  acreage  reserve  pwyiTients 
in  1957  of  about  $6,300.  $2,200,  and  $2,000. 
respectively,  and  subet.vntlally  the  maximum 
acreage  reserve  payment  of  $3,000  each  In 
1958. 

Another  of  the  five  purchasers  received  an 
acreaj^e  reserve  payment  of  about  $1,300  and 
a  conservation  reserve  payment  of  about 
$5,000  In  1957.  and  substantially  the  maxi- 
mum payments  of  $3,000  and  $5,000,  respec- 
tively, In  1958.  In  September  1958,  coinci- 
dent with  the  termination  of  the  acreage 
reserve  program,  this  purchaser  deeded  122 
acres  to  his  father  who  thereupon  applied 
for  and  received  a  conservation  reserve  pay- 
ment of  about  $1,900  for  1959  while  the  pur- 
chaser again  received  approximately  the 
maximum  payment  of  $5,000  on  the  acres  not 
deeded  to  his  father.  The  same  conservation 
payments  were  received  In  1960  as  well. 

The  remaining  pnirchaser.  an  employee  of 
•B."  received  acreage  reserve  and  conserva- 
tion reserve  pmyments  totaling  $9J00  in  1957 
and  $7  900  In  1958  In  September  1958.  this 
purchaser  deeded  271  acres  to  his  father  who 
was  then  living  In  semlretlrement  In  Illi- 
nois, Shortly  before  the  deed  was  Issued, 
"B"  wrote  to  the  purchaser's  f;ither  request- 
ing him  to  execute  a  power  of  attorney  au- 
thorizing the  son  to  act  In  the  father's  be- 
half     In  his  letter.  "B"  stated.  In  part: 

"I  Your  son]  can  only  draw  a  maximum  of 
$5,000  on  his  conservation  reserve  from  his 
farm.  He  has  672  acres  of  land.  It  only  re- 
quires 384  acres  at  $13  an  acre  for  him  to  ac- 
quire his  maximum  $5,000  His  Intentions 
are  to  deed  you  one-half  the  farm  and  let 
you  apply  for  your  maximum  conservation 
reserve  payments,  thus  between  the  two  of 
you.  you  should  receive  around  $10,000  from 
the  Government  on  a  10-year  contract  to 
take  this  farm  out  of  production.  |Tour 
son's)  payments,  principal  and  Interest  In- 
cluded run  him  $8,100  a  year  •  •  •  (By| 
putting  the  other  half  of  the  farm  in  your 


Year 


Ia^7. 
195J*. 
19fl0. 
1860. 


Total.-.. 


Conserva- 
tion reaeiTf 


AcTMce 
reserve 


$34.  967 
M.V24 
40,  «7 
40,000 


151.  '.286 


$24,333 
23,  7M 


48,117 


Totol 


tiS,tti 

4»,*: 
40,  IT 


Cancellation  of  the  soil  bank  contracts  or 
the  nine  tracts  resulted  In  the  elimintuoo 
of  conservation  reserve  payments  of  about 
$255  500  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
made  over  the  remaining  terms  of  the  cod- 
tracts. 

SIBDIVISION    0»     LAKD     FITICHASCD    BT     >" 

The  sales  agreement  covering  the  purcbaat 
by  "F  "  of  the  5.513  acres  in  July  19M  re- 
quired 20  annual  payments  of  $14J50  «ch 
to  the  partnership  of  "B'  and  "B."  Upoo 
purchase  of  the  land,  "P"  entered  Into  a  60-^ 
partnership  agreement  with  "B  "  covering  the 
operation  of  this  land. 

In  1957.  "'F"'  placed  the  land's  entire  cottoc 
acreage  allotment  In  the  acreage  reserve  and 
received  payments  of  about  $30,000:  he  re- 
ceived also  the  maximum  conservatloD  ^^ 
serve  payment  of  $5,000  for  retiring  otber 
sections  of  the  land  On  August  22,  1957/ 
"F"  deeded  about  330  acres  each  to  thm 
brothers  of  "B"  The  terms  of  the  cooTey- 
ances  required  the  purchasers  to  particlpitt 
In  the  soil  bank  to  the  maximum  extent 
poeslble  and  to  pay  the  purchase  price  Ie 
20  annual  Installments.  In  addition,  the 
deeds  stipulated  that  the  conveyances  wen 
subject  to  prior  liens  In  favor  of  two  ln«or- 
ance  companies  and  that  the  grantee  did  not 
assume  and  agree  to  pay  such  liens  Tbf 
deeds  also  specified  that  all  mineral  rlghti 
were  retained  by  the  grantor.  As  agent  for 
his  three  brothers,  •'B'  placed  the  newly  k- 
quired  tracts  under  the  conservation  reserr* 
contracts. 

Consequently,  for  1958,  when  the  maxlmure 
acreage  reserve  program  payment  limitation 
of  $3,000  was  In  effect.  "F"  received  approxi- 
mately that  amount  plus  the  mailniuni 
allowable  payment  of  $5,000  under  the  con- 
servation reserve  program:  the  three  pur- 
chasers received  conservation  reserve  psy- 
menu  of  about  $4,000  each.  The  total 
jjayments  for  1968  to  the  four  producers  {"r" 
and  the  three  brothers  of  "B")  amounted  tc 
about  $20,000.  whereas,  If  the  land  originally 


'  It  should  be  noted  that  on  Aug,  2,  1957 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-118,  the  annusl 
acreage  reserve  payment  to  any  one  producer 
with  resp»ect  to  a  piartlcular  farm  was  limited 
to  a  maximum  of  $3,000, 
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belonging  to  "F"  had  not  been  subdivided, 
tU«  total  maximiun  payment  In  1958  would 
tiAve  been  $8,000.  The  conservation  reserve 
ptymenU  for  1958  on  the  tracts  held  by  the 
J^ree  brothers  of  "B"  were  assigned  to  "P." 
Total  conservation  reserve  payments 
jjnounted  to  about  $17,400  a  year  for  1959 
^nd  I960.  CanceUaUon  of  the  soU  bank  con- 
g^cts  resulted  Ln  the  elimination  of  con- 
^rvatlon  reserve  payments  of  about  $116,100 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  made  over 
Uie  remaining  terms  of  the  contracts. 

gtjBDIVISlON     or    LAICD     PT7XCHA8ZD    BT     "c" 

In  November  1956,  "Q"  deeded  to  his  two 
wns  1.000  acres  each  of  his  2,000-acre  tract 
but  farmed  the  planted  portion  of  the  land 
himself.  As  consideration  for  the  transfers, 
tach  son  assumed  one-haLf  of  the  outstand- 
ing notes  on  the  property,  totaling  $250,000. 
In  applying  for  soil  bank  contracts,  "G"  list- 
ed himself  as  Joint  operator  of  each  farm, 
theoreUcally  entitling  him  to  soil  bank  pay- 
menU  from  each  farm  in  addition  to  pay- 
ments to  which  his  sons  were  entitled  as 
owners  of  record. 

"O"  and  his  two  sons  received  total  con- 
iervatlon  reserve  payments  of  about  $14,000 
each  year  from  1967  through  1960;  they 
fclao  received  acreage  reserve  payments  to- 
taling about  $10,000  In  1957  and  $12,000  in 
1»6«.  U  "O"  had  not  divided  his  land  be- 
tween hie  two  sons,  the  maximum  annual 
conservstlon  reserve  payment  each  year 
wouJd  have  amounted  to  $8,000  and  the 
maximum  acreage  reserve  payment  would 
bave  been  $3,000  In  1958, 

ToUl  acreage  and  conservation  reserve 
paymenU  made  on  land  subdivided  by  •'G" 
amounted  to  about  $78,500.  Cancellation 
of  the  BoU  bank  contracts  resulted  In  the 
elimination  of  conservation  reserve  payments 
of  about  $84,900  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  made  over  the  remaining  terms  of  the 
contracts. 
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THE  CURRENT  AGRICULTURAL  PRO- 
GRAM—FARMERS INVESTMENT 
CO, 

Mr,    HAYDEN,    Mr.    President,    the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr,  Wil- 
liams], In  the  course  of  hia  remarks  in  the 
Senate  on  yesterday,  again  made  refer- 
ence to  the  Farmers  Investment  Co    of 
Tucson,  Ariz.,   of  which   Mr.   R.   Keith 
Walden  Is  the  president.     Mr.  Walden 
has  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  he 
recently  addressed  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  which  is  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Senators  who  are  interested 
In  obtaining  the  facts  relating  to  what 
has  actually  been   accomplished   under 
the  existing  national  farm  program, 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Walden's  letter  of  March  26  be 
printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows  : 

Farmers  Investment  Co., 
Tucson.  Ariz..  March  26,  1963 
Hon  John  J  Williams, 
VS  Senate. 
Wa$hington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Allow  me  to  con- 
p-atulate  you  on  the  general  philosophy  rep- 
resented by  your  recent  comments  made  In 
the  n.S,  Senate  with  respect  to  certain  aspects 
of  the  current  agricultural  program.  I  quite 
»«Tee  that  the  principles  of  the  soil  bank 
program,  as  established  under  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  and  reinstated  In  some 
respects  by  the  Kennedy  administration, 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 


As  a  longtime  spokesman  for  a  competi- 
Uve  agriciilture,  I  And  myself  In  great  sym- 
pathy with  what  I  am  sure  is  a  sincere  at- 
tempt on  your  part  to  point  out  some  of  the 
Ills  of  the  farm  program.  As  one  who  has 
always  believed  that  Individual  or  Industry 
decisionmaking  is  superior  to  centralized  or 
bureaucratic  decisionmaking,  I  am  In  gen- 
eral agreement  with  the  implications  in  your 
recent  statement  that  there  are  many  mala- 
dies associated  with  the  agricultural  pro- 
gram of  today.  I  hasten  to  point  out  how- 
ever, that  I  fall  to  detect  evidence  of  any 
constructive  suggestion  on  your  part  for  an 
alternative  program. 

You  have  made  no  mention  of  the  great 
achievements   in   American   agriculture   and 
the  fact  that   the  average  American  farmer 
now   produces  enough   to   support  24   other 
US^  citizens  on  a  diet   that  represents   the 
highest  standard  of  nutrition  the  world  has 
ever   known.     Neither   do   you   mention   the 
fact    that    the    average   American    housewife 
buys    more   food    of   superior   quality    today 
than    she   has   ever   been   able   to   buy   with 
the  earnings  from  an  hour  of  her  husband's 
labor.    For  having  achieved  these  great  pro- 
duction miracles,  the  country  as  a  whole  and 
American    agriculture    In    particular     finds 
Itself  faced  with   the   burden  of   abundance 
in    s-ome    areas    of    agricultural    production 
As  a  nation,  we  are  fortunate  that  our  agri- 
cultural problem  is  one  of  abundance  rather 
than  one  of  scarcity.     May  I  suggest  to  you 
that   a   solution   to   the    economic   problems 
of  agriculture  would  not  be  dlfBcult— every- 
one knows  this.     A  solution  to  the  human 
problem,    however,    is    not    easy,    because    it 
is  dealing  with  human  beings.    Furthermore 
these    human    problems    become    associated 
with  political  reality  and  this  confuses  the 
fundamental    issues.      This    very    confusion 
tends  to  penalize  the  economic  segment  of 
the  farming  Industry  and  results  In  an  un- 
just   castlgatlon    of    the    commercial    farm 
operations  such  as  those  In  which  this  com- 
pany Is  engaged. 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  also,  that  it  is  the 
commercial  type  of  operation  in  agricul- 
ture that  the  national  policy  must  protect 
In  order  to  (1)  support  our  population  at 
the  dietary  level  to  which  it  has  become  ac- 
customed, and  (2)  to  preserve  the  sound- 
ness of  our  entire  economy,  of  which  it  was 
recently  said  that  "42  percent  is  dependent 
upon  agriculture." 

Permit  me  to  amplify  further  upon  the  im- 
portance of  the  commercial  type  farm    op- 
erated for  profit  Just  as  Is  any  other  busi- 
ness    in    a    capitalistic,    economic    system 
What  I  am  going  to  say  here  also  points  up 
the  magnitude  of  what  might  be  referred  to 
as  the  soclopolltlcal-human  problem  which 
is  associated  with  and  which  is.  in  fact  the 
major  portion  of  the  farm  problem.    In' this 
respect.  It  may  enlighten  you  to  know  that 
half  of  the  farmers  in  the  United  States  pro- 
duce  more   than   90   percent   of  the   salable 
farm  products  which  provide  the  food  and 
help   to  clothe  our  citizens.     The  corollary 
of  this  statement  Is  that  half  of  the  farmers 
in   the  United  States  produce  less  than   10 
percent  of  the   total   salable  farm  products 
of   America.     Furthermore,    If    the   efficient 
half  of  those  engaged  in  American  agricul- 
ture Is  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  inefficient, 
then  this  country  will  be  faced  with  a  re- 
duction of  its  caloric  Intake  by  60  percent 
and   wlU    be.    in   fact,   on    the   threshold   of 
starvation. 

Several  of  your  recent  statements  In  the 
U.S.  Senate  were  directed  to  certain  activi- 
ties of  this  company,  and  its  participation 
In  the  grain  diversion  program  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agrlctdture.  These  state- 
menu  have  been  the  basis  of  many  uncom- 
plimentary new^mper  comments  and  some 
local  editorializing.  I  have  hesitated  to  write 
to  you  until  I  could  receive  a  copy  of  the 
Congressional  Record  containing  your  com- 
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m«nts  for  fear  that  I  might  misquote  you. 
One  of  your  colleagues  in  the  Congress  was 
good  enough  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  which  arrived  yesterday 

rv.^i°'  !^^V^'°'^  ™*  *°  ~y  "^t  "»e  re- 
porting and  the  wide  circulation  of  your 
statements  have  ben  derogatory  to  the  image 
of  this  company  in  the  communities  in  whlS 
we  operate  and  in  this  State  as  a  whole  I 
doubt  that  the  statements  have  helped"  to 
solve  the  problems  of  surpluses  In  Ai^can 
agriculture,  either  In  the  area' of  product 
surpluses  or  that  of  manpower  surpluses 
Furthermore,  your  statements  have  been 
equally  damaging  to  the  many  other  dUigent 
and  patriotic,  hardworking  farmers  operat- 
ing on  State  land  in  Arizona 

On  March  14,  1963.  you  made  a  speech  in 
the  Senate  which  dealt  with  some  phases  of 
the  present  farm  program.     You  referred  to 
the   grain    diversion    program    of   our    com- 
pany at  our  operations  in  Pinal  and  Marico- 
pa Counties.     s<Hne  of  the  land  which   we 
farm  in  these  two  Arizona  counties  is  land 
wnlch   we  lease  from  the  State  of  Arizona 
You   stated.    "On   the   two   transactions   the 
r.irmers  Investment  Co   made  an  easy  profit 
of  over  $26,600  on  land  which  It  was  rent- 
Ing  from  the  State  of  Arizona  for  less  than 
$2,500.     The  ImpllcaUon  here  is,  and  some 
of  the  local,  nonagrlcultural  press  have  over- 
simplified   your    implication,    that    no    cost 
other  than   the  payment  by  us  of  a  rental 
of  $2,500  was  necessary  to  place  ourselves  in 
a  position  to  participate  in  the  Federal  grain 
diversion  program.     Furthermore,  the  state- 
ment suggests  that  we  made  a  profit  of  $26  - 
500.  less  the  $2,600  paid  to  the  State 

Perhaps  you  have  not  taken  the  time  to 
Inform    yourself,    by   asking   either   of    your 
eminent    colleagues.     Senators     Hatden     or 
GoLDWATER,  about  the  status  of  land  in  Ari- 
zona    For    your    information,    more    than 
BO  percent  of   aU   the    land    in   Arizona   is 
owned   by   either   the   State   or   the  Federal 
Government.     The    land    to    which    you    re- 
ferred is  land  we  have  rented  from  the  State 
of  Arizona  since  1950  In  Pinal  County  and 
since    1954   in   Maricopa  County.     The   land 
which  we  lease  from  the  State  in  Maricopa 
County  encompasses  8.200  acres.     Prior  to  its 
development  by  this  company,  it  was  unim- 
proved, desert,  grazing  land,  on  which  the 
State  received  a  rental  of  4  cents  per  acre 
per  year.    At  our  own  expense,   we  placed 
$183  per  acre  of  fixed  improvements  on  the 
land.     In  addition,  it  was  necessary  for  us 
to  invest  more  than  $100  per  acre  in  farm 
tools  and  machinery  for  each  tillable  acre 
The  average  cost  of  growing  and  harvesting 
the  crops  which  we  produced  on  all  of  our 
farm  acreage  in   1961   was  $173.42  per   acre 
The  total  of  these  figures  was  $456  per  acre 
This  figure  does  not  reflect  any  investment 
In  the  r-ost  of  land.     It  represents  only  the 
cost  of  Improvements,  farm  machinery,  and 
►crop  production  and  harvesting.     Due  to  our 
Investment  of  approximately  $300  per  acre 
enabling  us  to  farm  land  owned  by  the  State 
of   Arizona,    plus   oiu-    wilUngness   to   spend 
another  $173  per  acre  in  crop  production,  we 
have  increased  the  Income  to  the  State  from 
4  cents  per  acre  per  year  to  a  figure  which 
varies  from  a  minimum   of  $3   per   acre  to 
$18  per  acre  per  year,  depending  on  the  crop 
grown,   the  soU  classification,   and  the   cost 
of  irrigation  water. 

Perhaps  the  erroneous  aspect  of  yotir  com- 
ment that  this  company  has  foxmd  a  "re- 
markably easy  way  to  make  money  fast  in 
the  New  Frontier"  can  be  excused  by  your 
failure  to  ascertain  the  facts.  Perhaps  your 
statement  that  "this  represented  a  net  profit 
of  over  $20,000  merely  to  act  as  an  agent  be- 
tween the  State  of  Arizona  and  the  Federal 
Government"  can  also  be  excused  on  the 
basis  of  your  being  unfamiliar  with  the  tre- 
mendous Investment  In  Improvements  which 
all  farmers  are  required  to  place  on  State 
land  subjugated  In  Arizona.    In  either  event. 
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I  boAten  to  present  to  you  a  complete  and 
factual  analysU  oi  this  company's  grain  cU- 
Terelon,  Kraux  production,  and  grain  con- 
sumption operations  during  the  year  to 
wblcii  you  bave  referred. 

In  an  earlier  report,  you  commented  that 
the  "Farmers'  Investment  Co.  received  a  di- 
version payment  loUUing  $04,093.30  from  the 
Government  la  1961  as  its  payment  not  to 
cultivate  all  of  lu  lands  '  The  amount 
of  Uke  payment  Is  correct,  but  may  I  point 
out  that  this  pnyment  was  for  1.998.i  acres 
out  of  a  total  of  23.164  acres  farmed  In  1061. 
The  diversion  pwyment  amounted  to  an  aver- 
age of  •47.09  per  acre  on  land  diverted  un- 
der the  program. 

I  trust  the  following  figures  will  be  en- 
llghtenlnit  to  you.  Curiously  enough,  they 
pijtnt  out  that  our  participation  In  the  ^raln 
diversion  program  in  connection  with  our 
cattle  feeding  program  actually  saved  the 
taxpayers  1 10.409  31  In  1961.  The  figures  are 
a  part  of  the  annuiU  audit  of  our  company 
made  by  a  nationally  known  auditing  Mrm  of 
certified  public  accountants. 

In  1961.  fixed,  administrative,  overhead 
costs,  whether  we  planted  a  crop  or  not. 
amounted  to  M  95  per  acre  on  grain  crops, 
before  land  taxes  or  land  rental  paid  to  the 
State  The  average  land  rental  paid  to  the 
State  on  land  either  planted  to  grain  crops 
or  placed  In  the  diversion  program  amounted 
to  an  additional  $3  32  per  acre  Hence,  the 
total  per  acre  fixed  costs  which  we  had  on 
acre.ige  placed  in  the  grain  diversion  pro- 
gram amounted  to  $8.27  per  acre.  Our  net 
profit  on  acreage  planted  to  grain  in  Pinal 
and  Maricopa  CountieB  amounted  to  $30.95 
per  acre,  before  deducting  fixed  costs.  When 
we  subtract  this  figure  from  the  diversion 
payment  received,  the  result  Is  $16.14  per 
acre.  Since  the  total  acreage  diverted  was 
1,998  2,  our  profit  was  $32.250  95  more  than 
had  we  n>>t  participated  m  the  diversion  pro- 
gram. 

Because  we  are  in  the  cattle  feeding  busi- 
ness, we  use  a  substantial  tonnage  of  feed 
grain  every  year  In  1961.  we  p«Ud  $648- 
885  15  for  15,011  95  tons  of  (?rain  In  addi- 
tion to  our  own  production,  purchases  were 
made  from  either  existing  Government - 
owned  surplus  stocks  or  other  farmers.  In- 
surance and  storage  rates  which  the  0<ivern- 
ment  pays  on  grain  storage  in  Arizona 
amount  to  $4  80  per  ton  per  year  Our  pur- 
chase of  grain,  therefore,  saved  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  $72  05736  on  storage 
costs  alone.  I  am  not  certain  what  rate  of  In- 
terest the  Government  pays  on  money  tied  up 
In  feed  grain  Inventories  but.  If  we  use  5 
percent,  the  saving  to  the  taxpayers  In  inter- 
est due  to  the  grain   which   we  purchaaed  in 

1961  would  amount  to  an  additional  $32  - 
44425  for  1  year.  Our  grain  purchases  in 
1961.  therefore,  saved  the  taxpayers  some- 
thing m  the  order  of  $104.50161.  less  the 
diversion  payment  which  we  received,  in  the 
amount  of  $94,092  30.  The  net  saving  to  the 
Government  under  these  peculiar  circum- 
stances .^mounted  to  $10,409  31. 

I  am  sure  that  any  person  familiar  with 
these  facts  will  agree  that  we  made  a  patfl- 
otlc  decision  to  cooperate  with  the  Govern- 
ment   grain   diversion   program    in    1961    and 

1962  and,  again.  In  1963.  Furthermore,  there 
Is  a  degree  of  irony  In  this  analysis  In  that 
the  facts  of  the  situation  do  suggest  some 
monetary  soundness  In  the  grain  diversion 
program  and  that  It  may  not  be.  as  you  say. 
"absurd."  However,  principally  due  to  the 
criticism  which  we  feel  has  been  unjustly 
leveled  at  us  from  the  US.  Senate  for  2 
years,  and  also  because,  by  Implication,  it 
also  places  other  large  farmers  in  an  unfair 
position,  we  are  somewhat  Inclined  to  change 
our  plans  frtr  1964.  This  will  encompass  the 
development  of  sufficient  additional  farm 
acreage  to  permit  us  to  produce  the  amount 
of  grain  required  In  otir  own  cattle  feeding 
operation. 


In  summary,  may  I  say  that  we  are  proud 
of  our  achievements  and  our  contribution  to 
the  Nation  We  are  proud  also  of  the  great 
contributions  made  by  the  many  other  farm- 
ers m  the  State  of  Arizona  who  are  oi>eratlng 
on  both  fee  laiul  and  land  owned  by  the 
State.  In  either  case.  It  Is  land  on  which 
they  have  m.ide  tremendous  Investments, 
and  they  are  people  of  great  skill,  talent. 
and  possessed  of  much  technical  knowledge 
Their  Investments  have  made  It  pi")sslble  for 
the  State  to  Increase  its  revenue  from  these 
acres   by   as  much   as  40,000   percent. 

Other  Increments  accrue  In  the  form  of 
t.ixes  paid  and  the  Impact  of  gross  product 
.  production  on  the  entire  economy  of  the 
State  and  the  Nation.  Including  the  pur- 
chases of  substantial  dollar  volumes  of 
chemical  fertilizer  and  insecticides  manu- 
factured by  a  famous  chemical  company 
domiciled  in  yoiu-  State  of  Delaware. 

In  concluding,  may  I  say  that  I  hope  these 
facts  win  be  helpfu;  in  your  efforts  to  rectify 
Si»me  of  the  maladies  which  we  all  recognlae 
exist  in  the  farm  progr.im.  Because  I  know 
they  Will  be  Interested.  I  am  sending  copies 
of  this  letter  to  both  of  our  Senators  and  our 
three  Congressmen. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  Keith  Walsen. 
President.  Farmert  Investment  Co. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  .subse- 
quently said:  .Mr.  President,  earlier  today 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Farmers  Investment  Co.  explaining;  its 
position  in  connection  with  leasing  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  certain 
land,'<  which  it  was  leasing  from  the  State 
of  Arizona.  In  this  connection  and  fol- 
lowing that  insertion,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture confirming  the  amount  of  payment-s 
made  to  this  company  per  acre  for  these 
lands  followed  by  a  letter  from  the  office 
of  the  Oovemor  of  Arizona  confirming 
the  leasing  arrangements  between  the 
State  and  the  Farmers  Investment  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

U  S    Department  or  Acricttltuue, 
AcRicuLTTRAr.  Stabilization  and 

Conservation    Service, 

Washington.  DC.  November  28,  J962 
Hem.   John   J.    Williams. 
C  .<?     Seriate. 

Dear  Senator  Willi\.ms:  This  Is  in  further 
reply  to  your  letter  of  August  20.  In  which 
you  requested  Information  regarding  pay- 
ments made  under  the  1961  feed  grain  pro- 
gram to  the  Farmers  Investment  Co.  of 
Tucson.  Ariz. 

The  Arizona  ASC  State  Committee  has  ad- 
vised us  that  the  company  In  question  did 
not  divert  any  acreage  of  federally  owned 
land  In  1961;  however,  the  following  acreages 
of  State -owned  land  were  diverted  under 
the  1961  feed  grain  program  In  the  State: 
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Program  regulations  for  the  IMl  fe<>d  grain 
program  with  respect  to  establishing  pay- 
ment rates  where  public-owned  land  is  In- 
volved are  as  follows; 

"The  rat*  of  payment  under  the  program 
with    respect    to    land    which    is    leased    or 


May  ij- 

rented  on  a  c;\sh  rent  basis  and  whlrt, 
owned  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  »iL'* 
State,  a  political  subdivision  or  mzrrimUl 
thereof  and  which  is  otherwise  t^tS^ 
participation  in  the  program  shan  aot 
ceed  a  fair  payment  rate  as  determ^^ 
the  county  committee.  Such  pKymenxJl 
shall  be  the  actual  cash  rent  per  aer^  of  m^ 
land  adjusted  to  take  Into  account  ^ 
quality  of  the  acres  which  the  prod^ 
designates  as  diverted  when  enrnp^J^T?* 
the  total  acres  rented,  and  the  serrlesB^^ 
formed  and  Improvementa  made  tt  ttie'ul' 
see's  expense  which  are  In  addition  to  iiT^ 
A  payment  In  excess  of  the  cash  reat  ^' 
only  be  made  If  approved  by  a  reprc«enubtl 
of  the  State  committee"  ^ 

If  we  can  be  of  further  service  in  this  mat- 
ter, please  call  on  us. 
iilucerely  yours. 

H.  D.  Gonrart, 
^dministTotor 

Omcr   or   tkk    Govern  o», 

Statx   House, 
Phoentz.  An::  ,    December  n.  iHi 
Hon    John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Senator  In  resjKJnse  to  your 
letter  of  December  5.  I  have  been  icfcriDM 
by  the  State  land  department  that  the  fum 
era  Investment  Co  paid,  in  1951.  for  land  to 
Pinal  County  $4.50  per  acre  for  culUTstal 
acres,  and  that  averaged  In  with  the  ub- 
cleared  land  made  payment  of  13  60  per  lot 
over.ill  on  the  acreage  under  lease  from  ih» 
SUte. 

The  State  land  department  further  in. 
forms  that  the  overall  charge  of  ths  fitatr 
to  the  Farmers  Investment  Co  for  laai]  k 
Maricopa  County  was  $3  per  acre.  This  Is  the 
average  of  cleared  and  uncleared  land. 

I   was  informed  that  there  was  no  bnak- 
down  as  t^j  the  acreage  cleared  and  unclearwl 
I  hope  this  Information  will  prove  of  as- 
sist«nce  to  you. 
With   beet  regards. 
Sincerely, 

John  M    McGowaw, 
i<dmint^/ra£»te  Asr^tant 


WHAT  KIND  OP  VICTORY? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  2  *eeb 
SL£Q  our  brilliant  chairman  of  the  Ponifr. 
Relations  Committee,  the  distinguished 
Seiiator  from  Arkansas  TMr.  Pclbiicht 
journeyed  to  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law 
and  Diplomacy  in  Medford.  Mass..  to 
deliver  a  series  of  significant  lectures. 

Since  tiielr  inception  6  years  ago.  these 
speeches,  known  as  the  William  L  Clay- 
ton lectures,  have  been  delivered  by  somf 
of  the  leading  thinkers  and  statesmen  of 
the  Western  World.  I  must  add  that  this 
years  speaker  Is  certainly  no  exception 

In  his  first  talk,  our  distinguished  col- 
league discussed  the  concept  of  "total 
victory"  and  what  it  means  ais  an  ob- 
jective of  our  national  policy,  statin? 
that— 

Two  U)U1  victories  won  by  the  West  in 
the  two  total  w:u-s  oi  the  20th  century  hsie 
generated  many  more  pn>blems  than  they 
have  solved.  The  price  of  these  victories  w»» 
the  loss  of  the  worldwide  hegemony  of  the 
Western  nations  The  price  of  a  third  such 
total  victory  would  be  the  probable  destruc- 
tion of  Western  civilization  as  we  know  It 

I  was  delighted  to  see  a  thought-pro- 
voking editorial  on  this  subject  in  the 
May  6  edition  of  the  New  York  Times, 
and  would  like  to  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate      I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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t  to  have  it  printed  at  this  point  in     length   in   the  Record   following   these 

*^-     -—  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follo'ws: 

Russia's  Five  Fatal  Mistakes  ik  Africa 

(By  Wmiam  Attwood) 
Conakry,  Guinea. — Most  Americans  have 
a  distorted  plctiire  of  Africa.     Ifs  nobody's 
^oreUtii  Kelatlons  Committee,  has  pub-      fault.      It's   Just    because   bad    news    always 
^!     hal^nged  the  advocates  of  total  victory      makes  bigger  headlines  than  good  news. 

iicJy  cn»»       B 1^^       „^    n,Ant.K    nut    that  We  read  about  turmoil  in  the  Congo,  race 

in- 


'^rSebeing  no  objection,  the  editorial 

VM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkord. 

^follows: 
Proai  the   New   York  Time.,  May   «. 

What  Kind  or  Victory .» 

in   a    thoughtful    as    well    as    courageous 

,^h  senator  J.  W.  Fulbright,  chairman  of 

'P*^       . D.iotirtna  rnmmlttefi.   has  Dub- 


1     t   communism.      He    points    out    that  We  read  about  turmoil  in  the  Congo, 

***'^tal    victories    actually   won    In    World  riots   in    South   Africa  and   Communist 

'■^*     J  ^„j  U  raised   more  problems   than  filtration  almost  everj-where.     And  we  won 

^"^«,ived  and  certelnly  did  not  create  per-      der    "    .»^— -•- v,^„-    »„_    <..«„^ —    »„, 

iney  SOI*  -fTnrt    to    win 


.-rt'  worlds.  Now.  he  adds,  an  effort  to  win 
llh  a  triumph  by  nuclear  war  would  create 
^  outweighing  any  possible  beneflU  of 
iTtorv  ■■  Instead  of  the  chimera  of  "total 
„,' rv  ••  the  Senator  urges  the  West  to  fol- 


If  there's  any  hope  for  freedom  and 
progress  on  a  continent  that  has  been  called 
an  "angry  young  giant." 

What  we  overlook  is  that  in  7  short  years 
37  countries  of  150  million  people  achieved 
independence  with   less  bloodshed   than  oc- 


the  dual  policy  of  using  Us  strength  to      curs  on  U.S.  highways  In  1  year 
convince    the    Kremlin    that    Us    dream    of  — ' 


world  domination  Is  unattainable,  while  also 
MTOrlng  Moscow's  leaders  "they  can  have  a 
j^ure  and  untroubled  national  existence 
under  institutions  of  their  choice." 

One  major  fUw  in  the  reasoning  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  "total  victory"  U  the  assumption 
that  the  only  alternative  to  total  victory  is 
toUl  defeat.  This  Is  simply  untrue.  We 
have  managed  to  live  on  the  same  plane 
with  a  Communist -ruled  Russia  for  almost 
s  half  century,  and  there  is  no  ycessary 
reason  that  we  cannot  continue  to  no  so  In 
freedom  for  the  Indefinite  future.  The  So- 
viet Union  Is  not  all-powerful — but  neither 

are  we. 

Another  major  fallacy  Is  the  implicit  as- 
sumption that  communism  is  something 
fixed  and  unchanging,  that  the  Communist 
system  must  remain  as  evil  and  horrible 
uxnorrow  as  It  has  been  yesterday  and  today. 
In  his  repent  encyclical.  Pope  John  pointed 
out  that  the  original  ideas  of  a  political 
movement  may  remain  constant,  but  the 
movements  themselves,  "working  on  histori- 
cal sltustlons  In  constant  evolution,  cannot 
but  be  Influenced  by  these  latter  and  can- 
not avoid,  therefore,  being  subject  to 
changes,  even  of  a  profound  nature." 

Such  lesders  as  Senator  Fulbricht  and  the 
Pope  speak  out  of  the  confidence  that  the 
true  worth  of  Western  traditions  and  ideas 
will  be  evident  In  the  long  run.  as  the  people 
of  all  countries  have  the  opportunity  to 
compare  and  contrast  the  alternatives  before 
them  We  need  not  fear  the  prospect  of 
long-term  competition  In  p>eace. 


RUSSIA'S  FIVE  FATAL  MISTAKES 
IN  AFRICA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
April  28  issue  of  This  Week  magazine 
section  of  the  Washington  Sunday  Star 
there  appeared  a  fine  article  by  William 
Attwood,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Guinea. 
Tbe  article  Is  entitled  "Russia's  Five 
Fatal  Mistakes  in  Africa."  As  tlie  title 
to  the  article  suggests,  Mr.  Atwood  pwints 
out  how  the  Russians  have  failed  in  their 
efforts  to  make  any  significant  advances 
among  the  newly  independent  nations  of 
Africa. 

When  I  toured  Africa  in  1959,  I  vis- 
ited Conakry,  Guinea.  The  Russians 
*ere  very  much  in  evidence  at  tliat  time, 
and  there  was  every  reason  to  fear  that 
Guinea  might  well  become  another  Com- 
munist satellite. 

It  is  reassuring  to  read  Ambassador 
Attwood's  account  of  what  has  happened 
in  Guinea  since  1959,  due.  in  the  main, 
to  the  bungling  oX  the  "Ugly  Russian." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ambas-     „ 

sador  Attwood's  article  be  reprinted  at     bftssy.  and  jailed  their  leaders 
Cix 560 


More  Important,  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
assumed  that  Africa  would  be  wide  open  to 
Communist  penetration,  has  so  far  failed  to 
lake  over  a  single  one  of  these  young  gov- 
ernments. 

THE    glittering    SHORTCUT 

Tlie  cards  seemed  to  be  stacked  In  Mos- 
cow's favor:  The  new  nations  of  Africa  were 
antlcolonlallst — and  therefore  presumably 
anti-Western.  Many  of  their  leaders  were 
Marxist  trained.  Their  people  were  largely 
illiterate — and  supposedly  gullible.  And  to  a 
continent  Impatient  to  move  Into  the  20th 
century,  the  Soviets  could  oflfer  a  glittering 
shortcut  on  the  Communist  bandwagon. 

Frustrated  by  the  U.N.  In  the  Congo,  the 
S-avlets  concentrated  even  more  on  key  sub- 
Saharan  African  nations— Ethiopia.  Ghana, 
Guinea.  Mall,  Somalia,  and  Sudan — to  which 
they  have  by  now  extended  $619  million 
mostly  In  credits.  Other  Communist  states 
were  prodded  by  Moscow  to  provide  addi- 
tional financial  aid.  Technicians  from  the 
Soviet  bloc  poured  In  and  were  welcomed  as 
new-found  friends  In  need. 

Today  none  of  these  states  can  be  counted 
as  a  real  Soviet  ally.  And  Soviet  equipment, 
aid  plans  and  technicians  are  increasingly 
disparaged  and  suspected. 

Where  did  the  Soviets  go  wrong? 

You  can  find  most  of  the  answers  in  one 
African  country— Guinea.  This  small  for- 
mer French  colony  on  the  west  coast  of  Eqtia- 
torlal  Africa  Is  the  place  Moscow  counted  on 
getting  a  secure  beachhead  for  spreading  the 
Soviet  gospel  throughout  west  Africa. 

Guluea  was  wide  open  to  Soviet  penetra- 
tion when  the  French  pulled  out  In  1958 
after  the  Gulneans  voted  for  Independence. 
Friendless  and  broke,  the  Gulneans  wel- 
comed these  strangers  who  echoed  their  antl- 
coloniallsm  and  promised  "disinterested" 
economic  aid. 

Just  3  years  later  the  Gulneans  bluntly 
accused  the  Soviet  bloc  embassies  of  med- 
dling In  Internal  affairs  and  sent  the  Soviet 
Ambassador  home;  then  they  turned  to  the 
West  for  technical  assistance  and  sought 
private  Investment  as  a  way  out  of  economic 
stagnation. 

With  the  Africans,  the  Soviets  and  their 
satellites  made  five  major  mistakes: 

First,  they  underestimated  African  nation- 
alism and  political  sophistication.  While 
the  Russians  pretend  to  support  neutralism 
and  national  Independence,  their  system 
in  fact  cannot  tolerate  deviation  from  the 
gospel  according  to  Lenin.  Sooner  or  later 
they  start  the  hard  sell  for  allout  com- 
munism. 

But  the  Africans  are  in  no  mood  to  trade 
one  form  of  colonialism  for  another.  When 
they  realized  what  the  Communists  were  up 
to  they  reacted  vigorously.  In  Guinea, 
police  cracked  down  on  pro-Communist 
union  leaden  and  teachers  who  had  been 
working  In  collusion   with   the   Soviet  Em- 


Second,  Soviet  economic  aid  often  neglects 
a  nation's  basic  needs  in  favor  of  showy, 
politically  motivated  projects.  Among  the 
biggest  Soviet  bloc  projects  in  Guinea  are  a 
radio  transmitter,  a  printing  plant,  a  sports 
stadium,  a  hotel,  an  outdoor  theater  and  a 
cltjrwlde  loudspeaker  system.  Bwt  the 
things  that  countries  like  Guinea  really  need 
are  education,  vocational  training,  agricul- 
tural development,  good  roads  and  small  In- 
dustries. The  Soviets  helped  neither  the 
country's  economy  nor  their  own  fxjpularity 
with  the  Gulneans. 

Third,  the  Soviets  tried  to  contrt^  the 
economies  of  these  young  countries  by  means 
of  attractive-sounding  barters.  It  didn't 
take  the  Gulneans  long  to  find  out  the  the 
Czechs  and  others  were  sending  them  over- 
priced and  often  shoddy  equipment  In  ex- 
change for  Gulnean  products,  which  were 
then  resold  In  the  West  for  hard  cash.  And 
there's  no  better  way  of  antagonizing  an 
African  than  to  appear  to  be  taking  advan- 
tage of  him. 

Fourth,  the  Soviet  and  other  Eastern 
European  technicians  sent  to  Africa  have  had 
little  or  no  experience  in  dealing  with  Afri- 
cans. They  don't  urtOerstand  their  ways, 
they  get  annoyed  with  them — and  friction 
follo%'s.  Their  attittide — a  mixture  of  grum- 
bling and  Indifference — is  resented  by  Afri- 
cans, who  like  strangers  to  be  friendly  and 
relaxed.  Word  gets  around  that  tbe  Soviets 
are  racists  (because  they  don't  mingle) ,  un- 
cultured (because  they  speak  only  Russian) 
and  their  clothes  are  often  dowdy  or  incom- 
petent (because  much  of  their  equipment  is 
Inferior  In  quality  to  what  the  Gulneans.  for 
example,  knew  under  the  French).  And 
when  word  gets  around  in  Africa,  it  really 
gets  around. 

Finally,  the  Soviet  effort  to  win  over  young 
Africans  by  giving  them  scholarships  in 
Communist  states  has  misfired.  Africans  in 
Eastern  Europe  have  experienced  racial  dis- 
crimination— where  they  expected  none; 
they  complain  about  being  subjected  to  long 
hours  of  political  Indoctrination.  Back 
home,  they  compare  notes  with  students  who 
have  gone  to  the  United  States,  France,  or 
Britain — and  wish  they  had  gone  West. 

So  it's  more  than  likely  the  Soviets  are 
engaged  In  their  own  agonizing  reappraisal 
about  Africa.  Here  in  Guinea,  after  3  years 
and  $125  million  in  Soviet  bloc  credits  and 
grants,  their  record  Is  nothing  to  brag  about: 
a  cluster  of  half-flnlshed  public  buildings, > 
a  radio  station  and  loud-speaker  system  that 
don't  wcffk,  a  stagnant  economy,  a  dlsUlu- 
sloned  people,  an  Ambassador  expelled  and  a 
government  turning  to  the  West  and  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  for  development. 

It  Isn't  hard  to  Imagine  the  uproar  In 
Congress  and  the  press  if  the  United  States 
had  expended  all  this  money  and  effort  with 
similar  results. 

Knowing  the  Communists'  capacity  for 
taking  the  long  view  of  history,  we  can't 
expect  them  to  give  up  In  Africa.  The 
Chinese  are  quietly  cultivating  African  lead- 
ers and  avoiding  Soviet  mistakes.  And  the 
Soviets  will  never  again  take  the  Africans 
for  granted. 

But  we  should  not  gloat  over  Soviet  fail- 
ures, nor  should  we  expect  that  the  Africans 
will  necessarily  go  pro-West.  They  are  and 
wUl  remain  primarily  concerned  with  Inde- 
pendence, dignity,  progress,  and  nonlnvolve- 
ment  In  the  struggle  of  the  major  powers. 

Our  task  now  is  to  Intensify  our  efforts  to 
help  Africans  develop  their  countries  in 
practical,  useful  ways.  We  have  made  a  good 
start,  but  we  need  to  remember  that  this 
Is  an  Impatient  continent  that  wants  to 
catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Sp>eed 
is  a  more  Important  factor  than  size  In 
African  development  programs;  Lf  the  young- 
er generations  can't  see  signs  of  progress  in 
cooperation  with  the  West,  they  may  yet  be 
enticed  down  the  Soviet  path. 
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our    best    approacli 


ouv 

For  the  moment  our  best  approacli  to 
Africa  can  be  sununed  up  In  four  words — we 
■hould  try  to  be  firm,  friendly,  frank,  and 
fast. 

We  must  b«  firm  In  our  commitment  to 
freedom  In  Africa;  friendly  and  frank  In  our 
dealings  with  Africa's  leaders,  and  fast  In 
carrying  out  ovir  promisee  to  give  desperately 
needed  help. 

Frankness  has  already  paid  off  Today  most 
African  leaders  have  overcome  their  sus- 
picions of  the  United  States  and  are  begin- 
ning to  realise  that  what  we  want  for  them 
is  what  they  want  for  themselves:  poUUcal 
Independence  and  economic  progress  In  free- 
dom. 

What  the  Communists  want  Is  very  dif- 
ferent— as  the  Africans  are  finding  out. 


PRESroENT    KENNEDYS 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  democ- 
racy cannot  exist  without  the  voluntary 
participation  of  free  citizens  In  the  proc- 
ess of  government.  In  our  representa- 
tive democracy,  the  will  of  the  public  Is 
expressed  through  voting  at  the  polls  for 
those  who  are  to  make  and  carry  out  our 
laws  and  policies.  All  over  the  country 
on  election  day.  In  the  smallest  hamlets 
and  the  largest  cities,  millions  of  voters 
flock  to  the  polls  to  exercise  their  right 
as  a  free  people  to  select  their  represent- 
atives by  secret  ballot. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  point  out 
that  Idaho  has  led  the  Nation  In  the  last 


VOTING       two     presidential 


May  17 

elections — 1951 
centage  0" 
age    who    actually   cast 


1960— In  the  percentage  of  ciViiiLw.*^ 


voting  .^^  W..V.  ■K.bUAuy  cast  t^uT 
In  1956,  77  3  percent  of  Idahoi  m^ 
voters  went  to  the  polls  and  votedV^ 
In  1960,  this  percentage  rose  to  Mi 


ani  confident  that  one  of  the  major' 
sons  for  this  extremely  high  turnout^ 
voters  in  my  State  is  the  liberality  <rf  ik. 
voter -registration  laws.  I  ask  uw.!? 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the^' 
ORD  at  this  point  tables  which  rank  usi 
SUtes  according  to  their  respective  tm! 
Ing  percenUges  In  the  1956  and  1Mb 
general  elections.  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  UhU 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RKoia 
as  follows:  ••^^"i, 


How  the  States  ranked  in  percenta{/e  of  amltan»  of  voting  age  who  cast  ballots  in  the  1956  presidential  election 
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1960  Election  Scoreboard 
Percentage  of  civiltans  of  voting  age  who  voted  in  the  I960  presidential  election 
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Sources;  State  election  officials,  U.S.  Census  Bureau. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  In- 
dicated by  the  charts,  every  election  day 
there  is  a  substantial  number  of  citizens 
who  do  not  exercise  their  franchise.  In 
the  last  presidential  election,  only  63.9 
percent  of  the  potential  voters — less  than 
two-thirds — actually  went  to  the  polls. 
In  1952  and  1956  the  comparable  figures 
were  62  7  percent  and  60  4  percent.  This 
demonstrates  that  there  is  a  bloc  of  po- 
tential voters,  making  up  practically 
40  percent  of  the  electorate,  who  do  not 
vote.  The  percentage  of  nonvoters  In 
State  and  local  elections  is  even  greater. 

The  existence  of  this  large  group  of 
voters  should  be  a  source  of  concern  to 
all  of  us  who  want  a  vital  democracy. 
It  has  led  President  Kennedy  to  recently 


establish  the  President's  Commission  on 
Registration  and  Voting  Participation. 
The  purpose  of  the  Commission  is  to 
study  the  causes  for  the  failure  of  maiiy 
Americans  to  exercise  their  right  to  vote. 
The  Commission  has  been  asked  to  give 
particular  attention  to  laws  which  re- 
strict registration  on  the  basis  of  resi- 
dence, economic  status  and  for  other 
reasons;  procedures  for  registration  of 
voters;  absentee  voting  provisions; 
causes  of  nonvoting  by  persons  other- 
wise qualified  to  vote. 

The  Executive  order  establishing  the 
Commission  .specifically  directs  it  to  avoid 
consideration  of  problems  involving  the 
denial  of  registration  and  voting  on  the 
basis  of  racial  or  other  discriminatory 


grounds  which  are  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Tte 
President,  in  a  statement  Issued  at  the 
formation  of  the  Commission,  said  th»t 
"responsible  Americans  are  Lncreaaln«lJ 
concerned  with  the  widespread  falliw 
of  our  citizens  to  exercise  their  right  to 
vote  and  restrictions  which  prevent 
many  Americans  from  voting." 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  i« 
Richard  M.  Scammon,  EHrector  of  tte 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  other  mem- 
bers Include  Bert  Bennett,  chalrnua. 
North  Carolina  State  Democratic  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Winston  Salem,  NC 
Robert  A.  Forsythe,  State  chairman.  Re- 
publican Party  of  Minnesota.  Edwlni. 
Minn  ;  Evron  M.  Kirkpatrlck,  executive 
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director.  American  Political  Science  As- 
^latlon.  Bethesda,  Md.;  James  Brad- 
?hftw  Mintener.  attorney  and  civic  work- 
'r  Washington.  D.C.;  Brendan  Byrne, 
executive  director.  American  Heritage 
foundation.  New  York  City. 

The  Commi-ssion  also  includes  John 
Perkins,  president  of  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Newark.  Del.;  Mrs.  Ruth 
ScherU  Phillip.s.  president.  League  of 
V^'omen  Voters  (national',  St.  Charles. 
Ill  Roy  Reuthor,  director.  United  Auto 
Workers"  Citizenship-Legislative  Depart- 
ment, Detroit.  Mich.;  Victoria  Schuck, 
orofessor  of  political  science.  Mount 
Holvoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass.; 
and  Leon  H.  Washington,  Jr.,  publi.sher, 
Los  Angeles  Sentinel,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
ITie  Commi.ssion  is  to  report  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Pre.sidenl  by  Novem- 
ber 30,  1963. 

This  blparti?;an  assemblage  of  respon- 
sible and  knowlcd.£;cable  citizens  have  an 
important  task,  which  I  am  sure  they 
will  fulftll  admirably.  Their  recom- 
mendations should  be  carefully  studied 
bv  all  those  concerned  with  establishing 
an  eflectivc  democracy.  Let  us  look  at 
some  of  the  problems  confronting  them. 
The  respected  American  Heritage  Foun- 
dation, whose  director  is  a  member  of 
the  Commission,  estimates  that  in  1956 
more  than  6  million  citizens  were  disen- 
franchised because  of  moving  and  there- 
by failing  to  meet  the  residential  re- 
quirement for  registration.  Many  States 
make  no  provision  for  absentee  ballots 
by  the  hospitalized  and  physically  dis- 
aliled.  Some  5  million  Americans  were 
ttiuj  kept  from  the  polls  in  1956.  It  is 
also  estimated  that  approximately  2,- 
600,000  travelers  were  prevented  from 
TOtin«  because  they  had  no  way  of  ob- 
UimD£  absentee  ballots. 

Re^tration  requirements,  one  of  the 
main  areas  of  concern  to  the  Commis- 
sion, vary  widely  across  the  country.  It 
IS  Interesting  to  note  that  the  12  States 
which  require  only  6  months'  residence 
in  the  State  had  an  average  of  73.5  per- 
cent of  their  potential  voting  population 
ro  to  the  polls  in  1960.  The  three  States, 
til  southern,  which  required  a  2-year 
resklency  averaged  only  29.2  percent  of 
potential,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
States,  having  a  1-year  requirement,  av- 
eraged 63.3  percent  of  potential  voters 
casting  ballots. 

In  the  12  States  with  6 -month  resi- 
dency requirements.  85.8  percent  of  the 
potential  voters  are  actually  registered  to 
rote.  In  the  2-year  States  and  in  the 
1-year  States,  the  comparable  figures 
ire  48  and  73.8  percent.  There  are  many 
factors  Involved  In  the  motivation  of 
citizens  to  register  and  vote,  but  the 
above  figures  indicate  that  liberalized 
residency  requirements  are  associated 
with  greater  participation  in  registra- 
tion and  voting. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  areas  to  .study 
in  voting  Is  that  of  motivation.  What 
impels  a  citizen  to  go  to  the  polls  or  to 
stay  away,  aside  from  legal  and  proce- 
dural impediments?  Part  of  the  answer 
ii&y  be  tradition  and  education.  Eng- 
land and  Canada,  for  example,  have 
consistently  higher  turnouts  at  the  polls 
than  we  do  In  America.  In  the  last 
national    election    in    each    country,    8 


out  of  every  10  voters  went  and  caist 
ballots.  Part  of  the  answer,  I  think, 
can  be  found  in  giving  a  better  educa- 
tion in  the  responsibilities  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  to  our  young  people.  It 
should  spur  us  to  action  to  discover  that 
Americans  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
29  have  the  poorest  voting  record.  I 
would  think  that  the  Commission  would 
recommend  programs  designed  to  cor- 
rect this  problem. 

Each  of  us  has  a  stake  in  making  de- 
mocracy work.  I  think  that  the  public - 
spirited  citizens  who  have  agreed  to  serve 
on  the  Commission  on  Registration  and 
Voting  Participation  should  be  ap- 
plauded for  their  role  in  formulating 
recommendations  to  make  democracy 
work  better.  In  summing  up  this  discus- 
sion. I  would  like  to  append  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  entitled 
"Why  Don't  They  Vote?"  which  outlines 
the  necessity  for  a  study  such  as  that 
being  undertaken  by  the  Commission. 
An  article  by  the  well-known  public 
opinion  researcher  Elmo  Roper  is  also 
appended  as  a  factual  look  at  the  state 
of  registration  and  voting  procedures 
and  deficiencies.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  of  these  articles  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  Don  t  They  Vote? 
President  Kennedy  is  quite  properly  con- 
cerned about  the  37,500,000  Americans  of 
voting  age  who  do  not  go  to  tlie  polls.  In 
the  congressional  elections  the  number  of 
Btay-at-homes  Lb  much  larger.  Last  year  only 
49  percent  of  the  potential  voters  actually 
cast  ballots.  What  kept  the  majority  away? 
Fortunately,  the  President's  concern  has 
prompted  him  to  name  a  commission  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Richard  M.  Scammon, 
Director  of  the  Census  Bureau,  to  And  out 
why  so  many  avoid  the  polls  and  to  recom- 
mend what  should  be  done  about  It. 

Many  millions  of  Americans  loee  their 
votes  each  year  because  of  changes  in  their 
places  of  residence.  Some  of  this  loss  is  un- 
avoidable In  a  society  on  wheels,  but  an 
enormous  amount  of  It  Is  a  direct  result  of 
voting  laws  carried  over  from  the  horse-and- 
buggy  days.  In  many  States  the  residence 
requirement  for  voting  is  unreasonably  long. 
Others  offer  inadequate  opportunity  for  reg- 
istration. So  much  has  been  said  in  recent 
years  about  racial  bars  to  voting  (which  are 
a  special  concern  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission) that  other  major  impediments  have 
been  much  neglected. 

Another  serious  weakness  is  the  system  for 
absentee  voting  as  it  operates  in  many  of 
the  States.  Why  should  not  absentee  ballots 
be  made  available  to  all  qualified  voters  who 
are  hospitalized  or  ill  at  home  and  to  those 
who  are  away  from  home  for  any  purpose  as 
well  as  to  the  personnel  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices? Wider  use  of  absentee  voters'  ballots 
could  add  many  millions  to  the  list  of  voters 
In  a  general  election. 

Some  allowance  always  will  have  to  be 
made  for  the  few  who  "take  a  walk"  on  elec- 
tion day  because  of  irritation  with  both 
p>artles  and  for  those  who  have  not  sufficient 
Interest  in  public  affairs  to  go  to  the  polls. 
A  free  country  where  voting  is  solely  a  mat- 
ter of  individual  choice  can  never  expect  to 
equal  the  turnout  of  a  totalitarian  country 
where  voting  Is  In  fact  or  In  eCTect  comptil- 
sory.  But  a  vast  improvement  In  the  Ameri- 
can voting  record  could  be  made  by  almply 
modernizing  the  laws  so  as  to  encourage 
participation  instead  of  making  It  xmneces- 
sarlly  burdensome. 


How  To  Lose  YotJK  Vote 


(By  Elmo  Roper) 
Most  people  are  Indignant  about  the  denial 
Of  voting  rights  to  Negroes.  Such  disfran- 
chisement Is  a  glaring  evil,  an  obvious  con- 
tradiction of  the  Nations  moral  principles, 
and  as  such  It  Is  easy  to  react  against  It 
passionately.  Yet  other  forms  of  disfran- 
chisement affecting  much  larger  ntunbers 
of  Americans  arouse  merely  a  public  yawn. 

There  are  between  2.500,000  and  4  mUUon 
victims  of  poll  tax  and  prejudice  disfran- 
chisement; but  there  are  also  3  million 
Americans  who  can't  vote  because  they  are 
traveling  in  or  out  of  the  country  or  living 
abroad;  5  million  who  can't  get  to  the  polls 
because  of  illness  or  disability;  and  the  larg- 
est group  of  all,  8  million  otherwise  eligible 
citizens  who  have  moved  too  recently  to  be 
allowed   to  vote   under   our   laws. 

These  victims  of  what  might  be  called 
"accidental  prejudice"  lack  partisans  and 
pamphleteers;  tlieir  cases  are  undramatic 
and  their  plight  Is  taken  for  granted.  But 
when  one  tries  to  formulate  the  rationale 
behind  denying  the  vote  to  people  who  hap- 
pen to  be  away  from  home,  or  who  are  111. 
when  one  asks  the  relevance  of  State  or  local 
residence  to  voting  in  a  presidential  elec- 
tion, one  is  quickly  forced  to  conclude  that 
these  are  clear  cases  of  "discrimination  by 
law." 

We  pollsters  have  been  complaining  for 
years  that  only  two-thirds  of  the  electorate 
bother  to  vote — and  that's  in  good  years. 
This  not  only  limits  the  democratic  process 
but  also  Inconveniences  us  by  making  elec- 
tion prediction  more  difficult. 

Actually,  we  have  been  a  bit  unfair  to  the 
electorate,  for  a  large  proportion  of  those 
berated  nonvoters  are  In  that  category 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  In  the  1960 
presidential  election:.,  66  percent  of  voting- 
age  citizens  voted. 

But  of  those  citizens  who  actually  met  all 
State  voting  requirements,  a  larger  82  per- 
cent voted.  Clearly,  changes  in  those  voUng 
requirements  would  do  more  to  "get  out  the 
vote"  than  any  amount  of  preaching  about 
the  virtues  of  voting  by  public  opinion 
pollsters  or  citizens'  groups. 

The  proof  lies  in  the  actual  voting  records 
of  the  various  States.  In  Idaho,  where  there 
U  permanent  tax-free  registration  and  voters 
are  allowed  to  register  up  to  3  days  before 
the  election,  where  only  6  months'  residence 
in  the  State  and  30  days  in  the  county  are 
required,  where  there  Is  a  liberal  absentee 
voting  law,  81  percent  of  the  voting  popu- 
lation voted  In  1960. 

In  contrast,  Mississippi,  which  requires  2 
years'  residence  in  the  State  and  1  year  in 
the  election  district,  which  (except  for  the 
military)  has  a  poll  tax  and  no  absentee 
voting,  and  which  requires  voters  "to  read 
write,  and  interpret  reasonably  any  section 
of  the  State  constitution,"  had  a  1960  turn- 
out of  26  percent. 

The  eight  States  at  the  top  of  the  turnout 
list — Idaho,  New  Hampshire,  trtah,  the  Da- 
kotas,  West  Virginia,  Minnesota,  and  Con- 
necticut—all have  laws  thfft  facilitate 
voting. 

The  eight  States  at  the  bottom  of  the  list- 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Virgina,  Soutli 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and,  finally, 
Mississippi— have  laws  that  raise  formidable 
barriers  to  voting.  In  the  case  of  Negroes, 
these  barriers  are  no  doubt  raised  intention- 
ally, but  their  effects  extend  farther  than 
intended. 

Around  the  period  of  any  presidential 
election  a  certain  amount  of  public  feeling 
Is  aroused  about  such  potential  sources  of 
voting  inJusUce  as  the  presidential  primary 
and  the  electoral  college. 

Even  the  President  recently  wrote  off  any 
hope  of  doing  anything  about  the  imbedded 
electoral  college,  but  perhaps  enough  pub- 
Ue  concern  rMnaina  to  provide  the  impetus 
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to  change  some  outmoded  State  election 
laws.  Here  are  some  changes  suggested  by 
experts  and  supported  bj  the  American  Herl- 
ta^  Foundation,  which  might  well  be  passed 
on  to  Interested  groups  and  legislators : 

1.  TD  facilitate  the  voting  of  movers  In  a 
nation  Increasingly  on  the  move  (a  generally 
well-sducated  and  thus  highly  qualified  vot- 
ing group),  state  residence  requirements  for 
local.  State,  and  congressional  elections 
should  be  reduced  to  6  months  and  county 
requirements  to  30  days.  Residence  require- 
ments for  voting  In  presidential  elections 
should  be  pared  to  a  minimum  (Ohio  now 
requires  40  days'  residence),  and  people  who 
move  Just  before  election  day  should  be  al- 
lowed to  vote  either  In  person  or  by  absentee 
ballot — in  the  place  they  moved  from. 

2.  All  eligible  voters  physically  unable  to 
get  to  the  polls  should  be  allowed  to  vote — 
and  register — by  mall.  Liberalization  of  the 
absentee  balloting  system — a  measure  sup- 
ported by  a  heavy  majority  of  the  oubllc — 
would  solve  most  of  the  problems  of  travelers, 
people  living  abroad,  as  well  as  the  sick,  dis- 
abled and  hospitalized. 

3  Primaries  should  be  held  In  late  May  or 
early  June.  Instead  of  the  summer,  when 
many  people  are  away  on  vacation. 

4.  Ballots  should  be  shortened  so  that  vot- 
ers are  not  required  to  pass  Judgment  on 
candidates  they  have  never  heard  of  for  of- 
fices that  logically  belong  under  civil  service 
or  some  other  merit  system. 

5.  Uncommunicative  legal  Jargon  used  to 
describe  propositions  and  amendments 
should  be  replaced  by  simple,  descriptive 
language. 

8  Registration  should  be  permanent  and 
registration  lists  should  be  checked  annually 
to  avoid  fraud. 

7.  Paper  ballots  shoxild  be  eliminated  as 
fast  as  possible:  voting  machines  or  some 
better  device  should  be  substituted. 

8.  Literacy  tests  should  be  prepared  by 
educators  and  should  be  objective  and  dis- 
crimination-proof. 

If  we  can  get  some  of  the  States  to  make 
some  of  these  changes,  we  shall  be  on  our 
way  to  that  age-old  democratic  dream:  uni- 
versal BUiTrage. 


FATHER  DAMIEN  AND  THE  KALAU- 
PAPA  SETTLEMENT 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  90  years 
ago  this  month  a  young  priest  arrived 
at  a  forlorn  settlement  In  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the  care 
of  a  colony  of  lepers.  For  16  years.  Fa- 
ther Joseph  Damien  de  Veuster  labored 
among  the  lepers  until  finally  he  himself 
became  afflicted  with  the  same  disease 
and  died  a  martyr's  death. 

The  poignant  story  of  the  "Martyr  of 
Molokai" — his  life  of  self-sacrifice,  his 
indomitable  courage  in  rendering  succor 
and  solace  to  the  outcasts  in  the  leper 
colony — Is  related  in  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Honolulu  Star -Bulletin 
last  week,  under  the  byline  of  an  able 
reporter.  Chuck  PrankeL 

Father  Damien "s  memory  is  held  in 
such  high  esteem  and  affection  and  his 
work  among  the  lepers  regarded  as  so 
heroic  that  his  many  admirers  have  sug- 
gested a  statue  of  the  "Martyr  of  Molo- 
kai'  be  placed  in  Statuary  Hall  in  this 
Capitol. 

It  is  significant  that  the  religious  or- 
der of  which  he  was  a  member — the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus 
and  Mary,  more  popularly  known  as  the 
Picpua  Fathers — is  promoting  the  cause 
for  Father  Damien's  beatification  so  that 


eventually  he  may  be  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  sainthood  in  the  Catholic 
Church. 

In  noting  the  anniversary  of  the  be- 
ginning of  Father  Damien's  ministrations 
on  Molokai,  where  a  modem,  efficient 
Hansen's  disease  settlement  stands  to- 
day. I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
many  religious  and  lay  workers  who 
have  followed  in  his  footsteps  and  who 
are  carrying  on  the  humanitarian  work 
in  the  dedicated  tradition  of  Father 
Damien.  Their  service  to  the  patients 
in  the  tiny,  Isolated  settlement  goes  on 
unnoticed  by  the  outside  world. 

Their  labor  of  love,  combined  with 
modern  medicine  with  its  amazing  heal- 
ing drugs,  have  wrought  dramatic 
changes  in  the  lives  and  outlook  of  the 
patients.  They  have  brought  new  hope 
to  patients  who  in  earlier  times  would 
have  been  doomed  to  despair  and  death. 

In  recalling  Father  Damien's  life,  it 
is  fitting  that  we  give  unstinted  recogni- 
tion and  praise  to  his  successors  in  serv- 
ice to  the  patients  of  Kalaupapa  Settle- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  Star-Bulletin 
of  May  9.  1963,  titled  "Father  Damien 
Went  to  Kalaupapa  90  Years  Ago. "  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Father  Damien  Went  to  Kalaupapa  90  Years 
Ago 

(By  Chuck  Prankel) 

Ninety  years  ago  tomorrow  Father  Joseph 
Damien  de  Veuster  arrived  at  Kalaupapa  to 
take  up  his  life  work  among  the  outcasts  of 
the  Islands. 

They  suffered  from  leprosy,  now  known  as 
Hansen's  disease,  and  they  lived  In  the  seg- 
regated conrununlty  without  hope,  and  with- 
out adequate  care. 

Father  Damien  gave  them  that  hope  and 
care.  And  he  gave  his  life  when  he  became 
aflltcted  with  the  same  disease. 

Roman  Catholics  throughout  the  world 
know  him  as  the  martyr  of  Molokai  and  the 
apostle  to  the  lepers. 

His  cause,  which  may  be  assumed  to  In- 
tercede with  Ood  to  his  beatification,  has 
been  introduced  In  Rome. 

BORM   IN   BELGIUM 

Father  Damien  was  born  In  Belgium  on 
January  3.  1840  He  arrived  in  Honolulu  on 
March  14.  1864.  and  was  ordained  a  priest  at 
Our  Lady  of  Peace  Cathedral.  He  served  on 
various  parishes  on  the  big  Island. 

He  arrived  at  Kalaupapa  on  May  10.  1873, 
when  he  was  33  years  old. 

He  reportedly  said  at  the  time: 

"Now.  Joseph,  my  boy.  this  Is  your  life- 
work." 

When  he  arrived  there  were  about  800  pa- 
tients at  the  settlement. 

RECALLS    FIRST  DAT 

In  1886.  Father  Damien  recalled  the  day 
of  his  arrival  In  this  manner: 

"The  Kalaupapa  landing  was  at  that  time 
a  somewhat  deserted  village  of  three  or  four 
wooden  cottages  and  a  few  old  grass  houses. 

"The  lepers  were  allowed  to  go  there  only 
on  the  days  when  a  vessel  arrived;  they  were 
all  living  at  Kalawao — about  80  of  them  living 
In  the  hospital — in  the  same  building  we 
see  there  today  (1886) 

"All  the  other  lepers  with  a  very  few  ko- 
kuas  (helpers)  had  taken  their  abode  further 
up  toward  the  valley.  They  had  cut  down 
the  old  pandanus  or  puhala  groves,  to  build 


May  n 

their  houses,  though  a  great  man*  »,.-• 
ing   but    branches   of   castor^  t^"*^- 
whlch  to  construct  their  small  shelwH  "'*' 

'TRAIL    SHELTERS 

"These  frail  frames  were  covered  »,.v 
leaves,  or   with  sugar  cane  leaves— uwl 
ones  with  pUi  grass.  ^ 

"I  myself  was  sheltered  durluB  ••«_ 
weeks  under  the  single  pandanus  treeT!?^ 
Is     preserved     up     to     the     nre.wn.    .f^'* 


ta 


yard     •    •    • 
"Previous 


^e     present 


cburch 


to    my 


arrival  here  it  .^  . 
knowledged  and  spoken  of  in  the  pubbr 
pers.  as  well  as  In  private  letters    th»t  |t^" 
greatest  want  of  the  lepers  at  Kalaww  thf!! 
having  a  spiritual  leader  or  n« 


was  not   having  a  spiritual  leader  or  orw 
the  consequence  was  that  vice,  as  a  ftn 
rule,  existed  Instead   of   virtue.  •   •  ,  ^"^ 

"  'PLACR    or    NO    LAW' 

"On  the  arrival  of  a  new  number  of  letw, 
the  old  ones  were  soon  at  work  to  lmni*l 
them  with  the  erroneous  axiom:  Aole  U^ 
wal  ma  kehla  wahl'— In  this  place  there  tan" 
law.  ° 

"Not  only  In  private  conversatloni  but 
In  public  meetings  I  myself  heard  this  da 
trine  proclaimed,  and  for  a  long  unw  ir 
stead,  I  was  obligated  to  fight  agsiait  tti 
application  being  made  to  the  DIvIm  U« 
as  well  as  the  human  law   •   •   ••■ 

He  found  the  sick  neglected.  He  wmt 
among  them  binding  their  wounds,  dreatoi 
their  sores,  even  performing  merclfiil  If  ^^2 
amputations 

It  was  hard,  tough  work  but  Psther  D». 
mien  did  not  falter. 

Dr  Arthur  Mourltz,  a  coworker  of  Piiher 
Damien  from  1884  to  1888.  wrote: 

"He  was  active  and  vigorous,  of  good  phy. 
sique.  upright  in  his  carriage  He  wm  5  fen 
and  8  Inches  tall.  He  weighed  184  poundi 
His  chest  measurement  was  41  inches,  ffli 
hands  and  feet  were  shapely,  althou^  hta 
fingers  were  stubbed  and  calloused  from  toU. 

"RINGING    VOICE 

"His  features  were  regular,  his  face  fleshy 
round  and  of  good  dimensions;  the  color 
Of  his  eyes  brown,  his  hair  black  tod 
abundant;  his  forehead  of  average  brtsdtli 
and  height.  He  had  a  clear  ringing  volet, 
possessed  a  powerful  baritone  and  wu  i 
good  singer." 

Father  Damien  took  no  precautions  H« 
allowed  patients  to  enter  his  home,  dtj  or 
night. 

He  lived  In  a  polluted  atmosphere  "chwr- 
ful.  careless,  and  carefree."  one  writer  uld 

When  he  became  afflicted  he  said,  "If  Pror- 
Idence  sees  fit  to  afflict  me  with  leprwy 
while  I  am  working  amongst  the  leper*,  I 
will  gain  a  Crown  of  Thorns,  whether  I  us 
worthy  or  not." 

JEALOUST     ■ 

It  was  In  the  winter  of  1882-83,  that  th« 
signs  of  his  having  Hansen's  disease  ap- 
peared. 

But  there  was  a  more  virulent  germ 
abroad:  Jealousy.  Father  Reginald  wrott 
Of  this: 

"The  last  years  of  Father  Damien's  life 
were  considerably  embittered  by  his  ecclesUi- 
tlcal  superiors,  who  appear  to  have  been 
Jealous  of  the  popularity  of  their  Inferior 

"Their  correspondence  with  the  poor  leper 
priest  In  the  years  1886  and  1887  Is  satuntcd 
with  acrimony,  and  one  wonders  what  ml»- 
conduct  may  have  provoked  such  evident 
hostility  .  .  ." 

But  death  released  him  from  such  care 
He  died  April  18,  1889.  the  Monday  before 
Easter. 

Brother  Dutton  wrote  of  his  death: 

"I  enjoyed  the  happy  privilege  of  being 
his  slck-Dur*e.  and  I  was  with  him  nlfbt 
and  day  unUl  he  breathed  forth  his  soul  to 
Ood  In  my  arms. 

"A  happier  death  I  never  saw.  He  wu 
constantly  united  to  God  by  Incessant  prayer 
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A  iuffering:  be  often  told  me  he  was  so     passed   a  bill,   admittedly  in   error,  in  great  men  who  possessed  the  energy  of 

•^ip-  at  the  hope  he  could  celebrate  the     order  to  meet  an  unnecessary  deadline.  10  normal  human  beings,  a  vision  of  the 

°J2^  Easter  in  heaven."  well,  the  President  has  his  bill.    The  future  that  inspired  all  who  met  them 

gobert  Louis  Stevenson  wrote,   "^  ^     American  farmer  has  been  made  sub-  and    the    determination   to   turn    their 

,^  ever  brought  reforms  and  died  to  bring     ^^^  ^  ^^^  whims  of  a  Cabinet  officer,  dreams  into  reality, 
tbem.  It  was  he.             ^^^^  ^e&rA  to  say:     ^^'^  th«  Senate  has  given  another  por-        Such  men.  Mr.  President,  still  exist  in 

'"^M  noTbe  cured  If  the  price  of  my     tion    of    its    legislative    power    to    the  Wyoming  and  I  am  proud  today  to  call 

..J  «o\ud   ^  ^^j  \t&ve  the  island  and  give     Executive.  to  the  attention  of  this  body  one  of  them, 

^"^y  work.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  ad-  I  refer  to  Mr.  Teno  Roncalio,  a  former 

"''•The  good  God  knows  what  is  best  for     ministration   has  misjudged  the   char-  State    chairman    for    the    Democratic 

n,  soul  and  with  a  ready  heart  can  I  say:     acter   of    the    American    farmer.     Our  Party  in  Wyoming  and  now  a  member 

-Tby  win  be  done,  o  Lord.'    J[e  _b ^  ^Ji^lVt     farmers  are  not  crying  for  more  bureau-  of  the  International  Joint  Commission 

>e  1 

etU 
ecu 

^*d  "How"^weetl^t  is  to  die  a  child  of    Government  interference.    H.R.  4997.  the  of  the  Record.     I  will  not  enumerate 

be  . ..  „,  1 — ,„  „„H  *^or»"  fped  prain  bill,  is  a  step  toward  more  them  here  now  but  instead  would  like 

control  and  less  freedom  for  the  Amer-  to  p>oint  out  an  excellent  article  on  Mr. 

ican  farmer,  and  I  am  proud  that  I  was  Roncalio  that  appeared  in  the  April  14 

not  a  party  to  its  approval  by  the  Senate,  issue  of   the  Empire  magazine  of  the 

^^^-^^^-^^  Denver  Post.    The  article  was  written  by 

a  Wyoming  writer,  Mr.  Red  Kelso,  and 
is    an    excellent    summation    of    Teno 


Bw  to  »e<  ^^l.^g^^"f2e  of  th^*" lepers  is     cratic  controls.     On  the  contrary,  they    on  Joint  water  problems  of  Canada  and 


^tUement.     The 


are  freedom -loving  Americans  who  de-     the  United  States.    The  rest  of  his  pres- 


to    I  am  no  longer  necessary 

»**^^^     jjg  jjje^  on  Monday  of  Holy  Week.  Sire  to  pursue  their  vocations  without    ent  occupations  would  fill  several  pages 

"How  sweet  It  is  to  die  a  cl    "  "     '  '^  '■'  —  '■     *  x^  -n    An  n  t.    ^      -»    ^>-_    t-.  ,r       :ii    __i.  *._ 

^e  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary 


FEED  GRAIN  ACT  OF  1963 
Mr  BEALL.     Mr.  President,  last  night  ^^^-^^^-^^ 

the  Senate    passed    a    feed    grain    bUl  IMPROVEMENT    SEEN    IN    U.S 

which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  dangerous 


POSTAGE  STAMPS 


Roncalio's  busy  life. 
Mr.  President,  I  a 
tMt  I  wasTot  rpartrto^the'esUbUshl    ^_,?!l^^£  .^..^°*f,  {L^^^MfifilV^!.!^    5!^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  printed  in  the 


.     ,      ,  ,    ^i^_,       J  vnt.*»f1   Ai7n.in<;t  thp  rCOncailO  S  DUSy  1116. 

Sli^dwSS^mLeTcS  Clear        Mrs.  NEUBERGER.    Mr.  President,  I        Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


bill— and 


"Jf't  of  a  program  which  endangers  the     York  Times  editorial  that  steps  are  being     record. 

?r2dom  and  welfare  of  the  American     taken  to  improve  the  appearance  of  our        There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

ireeaom  »*  Nation's  postage  stamps.    Certainly  the     was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


Teno  Roncalio,  Wyoming  Whiklwind 


freedom 

nave  Injustice  when  we  allow  ourselves  tnat  sucn  a  stamp  wuitc  ^uea  ana  j^^  practice  in  Wyoming's  capital  city  of 

U)  be  put  in  a  position  where  amend-  iny^Dill   calls   for   the    Post   omce   De-  cheyenne;  develop  real  estate  high  at  Aspen. 

^-nTc  will    not    be    tolerated     however  Partment  to  prepare  a  suitable  design,  colo.;  serve  on  the  board  of  a  bank;   hold 

S!^i^rlm  i  Siev  mav  be      /S'  a  matter  Since    1928.    110    postage    stamps    have  down  the  chairmanship  of  the  International 

^^l^tmf^  u^  e^en^en^^^A  »>een  issued  by  46  countries  in  the  effort  Joint  Commission  in  Washington.  D.C..  and 

^ff/,lSl  to  H  R    4997  ^e^ODUon  S  to  help  conquer  cancer.  maintain  interest  In  a  half  dozen  other  busl- 

offered  to  H.K.  4yy/.      ine  aaoption  OI  A>rr    T>rP«:idPnt    rvi<;tji£p  qtamns  can  be  ness  and  civic  projects. 

any  amendment,  however,   would   have  ,?*'^\^'^^^.?^"^V?^f^L^at^     o^  oT         But  not  Teno  Roncalio.     He  handles  all 

delayed  nnal  approval  by  the  Congress-  attractive  if  suitably  designed,  and  at  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  succession  of 

and  the  administration  would  have  none  the  same  time  offer  an  opportunity  to  jg-hour  working  days.    He  even  finds  time 

of  that    So  Mr   President   in  order  to  broaden  our  vision  and  understancung  ^  ^y  ^^  ^^^  airplane,  ski.  putter  around 

provide  the'  Secretary    of '  Agriculture  ^^  events  and  people.  his  greenhouse  and  entertain  his  family, 

with  a  hammer  to  hold  over  the  heads  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-         "That  guy."  explains  a  lifelong  friend,  "is 

o^'Sie  wS^far^ers°'a  SoX  Of  the  sent    to    place    in    the    Congressional  th«  <:\os^^  ^^Ji^/^^to  Perj.^^^^^ 

senate  determined  that  proper  legisla-  £=^,7°  ^.5,^J".^J^!r  s^Sent^^hi^"  "^  2nblt^r°aSrL?v?  haW^aracterlzed 

Uve  procedures  would  be  abandoned  in  tonal  entitled    That  5-Cent  Washing-  j^^^^i,^.^  ^j^  ^^^  ^^  ^„  5  ^^^  ^^^ 

favor  of  expediency.    This  Is  unconscion-  ton.                                                   ,.■.         j.  That's  when  he  got  his  first  Job,  hustling  pro- 
able.  There   being    no   objection,    the   eoi-  ^uce  from  a  two- wheeled  pushcart  in  his 

What  of  the  bill  Itself'     Under  the  torial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  hometown  of  Rock  springs,  Wyo.    A  year  later 

provisions  of  H.R.   4997,  our  Secretary  Record,  as  follows:  he  took  over  a  shoeshlne  stand  in  a  local 

of  Agriculture  is  no  longer  a  servant  of  Th.t  5-C»^  WssHmo«,N  r;rn':Ld?nd%*urd^"^reIu"aJ'ha^^cut- 

the  people.     On  the  contrary,  we  have  Distinguished  American  artists  are  now  at  ^^      shift. 

made   him    lord    and    master    over    the  long  last  being  invited  to  submit  designs  for         when   he    finished   high   school   Roncalio 

American  farmer.    Last  night,  we  talked  ^  S-    postage    stamps,    and    their    work    is  turned  in  his  shears  and  went  to  work  for 

of  feed  grains     How  long  will  it  be  be-  ^^^^    Judged    by    weU-known    flgiires    In  ^he     local     newspaper    as    a     combination 

fore  we  are  asked  to  tlvp  our  Aprirul-  "^*  "^^^^^  °^  "^-    ^°^  example,  a  new  stamp  reporter  and  advertising  salesman.     After  6 

SIl  overlord  siSla?  Swers^ver  oth^r  »^°^°^^K    the    centennial    of    the    National  ^  ^^  .^.^red  the  University  of  Wyoming 

lurai  overiora  similar  powers  over  oiner  Academy  of  Science  was  designed  by  Antonio  '      nrelaw  student 

segments  of  our  agricultural  economy?  Prasconl.  whose  work  hangs  in  the  Metro-         ^he   depression   of  the   1930'8  was  at  Its 

I  oppose  this  continued  dilution  of  con-  polltan  Museum  of  Art  and  the  Museum  of  ^adlr  and  something  of  a  handicap  to  a  fresh- 

fressional  responsibility  and  authority.  Modern  Art.  man  with  limited  cash  resources. 

It  Is   not    necessary    to    dwell    on    the  Now  that  postal  art  is  being  recognized  as          ..j^y  newspaper  experience  came  In  handy," 

amendments  which  were  offered   to  the  such,  can  something  be  done  about  the  re-  xeno  recalls.     "With  Prank  Larrabaster,  an 

bill     The  record   is  clear      That  many  gently  issued  5-cent  Washington— even  If  It  old  hometown  buddy,  I  made  stencil  dupU- 

of  these  amendmpnts  wprP  uniustlv  dp-  *"  ^"^   °"  H°^^°^'8  sculpture   at  Mount  cates  of  the  university's  basketball  schedule 

LtAH^c^fiHT!    f            It  unjustly  de-  vemon?       Surely     Washington     didn't     go  and  sold  advertising  to  go  with  them.    That 

feated   is  evident  from   the   number  of  through  life  scowling,  down  in  the  mouth,  got  us  over  one  hump." 

Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  hollow  eyed  and  stone  faced.    A  number  of         iq  the  2  years  he  attended  the  university 

spoke  in  favor  of  the  principles  involved.  portralU  show  him  looking  hvunan;  hlstorl-  Roncalio  ran  a   snack  bar  In  a  dormitory. 

But  the  decision  was  made.     This  great  cal  tampering  is  not  necessary.    Perhaps  Post      waited   table   and   washed  dishes   at  Annie 

deliberative   body   was   not    to    act   with  OfBce  artists  can  try  again,  bearing  in  mind  Moore's    boarding    house,    tended    furnaces, 

deliberation      The  President  wanted  the  ^^®  observation  of  a  Revolutionary  War  of-  scrubbed  acres  of  floors  and  shoveled  snow, 

bill   on    his    ripsk    nrinr    \r,    thp    Mnv    91  ^^^^  ■  "It  Is  a  majestic  face.  In  which  dignity  a   classmate    recalls   that   4   hours   of   sleep 

whnof  LV         ^              I                   May    zi  J     united    with    gentleness."      You'd    never      was  a  long  night  for  Teno. 

JoiT  JnPnd^PnS-  ^LZf  hIVnSprPH  '^"°''  ^^^'  ^^°"^  ^'  P^^^'^*  ^'^^"^  ^°"°'-              At  this'time  another  restive  man  occupied 

your  amendments  caiinot  be  considered  ^^^  ^,^  ^^^    ^is  name  was  Franklin  D. 

on  the  merits.    The  debate  reached  such  romp  at  to  Roosevelt.    Inspired  by  the  national  leader- 

ndiculous  proportions  that  an  amend-  TRIBUTE  TO  TENO  KONCAUO           ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^  president.  Teno  Joined 

ment  to  correct  an  obvious  error  in  the  Mr.  McGEE.     Mr.  President,  the  his-     the  Laramie  Young  Democrats,  won  ofltee 

bill  was  rejected.    As  a  result,  the  Senate  tory  of  Wyoming  is  filled  with  stories  of     and  became  a  delegate  to  the  Wyoming  state 
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ConventioD  ot  Young  D«mocxaU.  Soon  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  party  leadera. 
Teno  wangled  rides  and  Tistted  Toung  Demo- 
crat Club*  around  the  State,  helping  to  beef 
up  the  organization. 

Dxirlng  his  second  year  at  the  DnlTeratty 
of  Wyoming.  BoncaUo  Jumped  necic-deep 
Into  campua  polltlca. 

"Juat  for  the  hack  of  it."  he  says.  "I  con- 
ducted a  little  campaign  and  got  myself 
elected  student  body  president  for  a  term. 
It  was  the  only  time  In  the  school's  history 
that  a  sophomore,  a  nonathlete  at  that,  had 
held  this  oflk:e  " 

TlMn.  for  the  Urst  time  In  his  life,  politics 
paid  dividends  to  Teno  The  Democratic 
State  Central  Committee  endorsed  him  for  a 
position  as  research  assistant  on  the  staff  In 
Washington.  D.C  .  of  the  then  Senator  Joseph 
C  O'Mahoney.  Teno  packed  his  things  tn  a 
small  bag  and  hitched  rides  to  Washington 
There  ha  enrolled  as  a  law  student  at 
Catholic  CnlTerslty,  attending  classes  at 
night  and  working  days  In  Senator  O'liCa- 
honey's  oOcc. 

On  December  7.  1941,  Teno's  law  studies 
were  rudely  Interrupted.  Six  months  later 
2d  Lt.  Teno  BoncaUo  was  as&lgned  to  the  ist 
(the  bloody  Red  one)  Infantry  Division. 
During  his  S3  months  with  that  anlt  he 
visited  the  Italian  homeland  of  his  parents 
the  hard  way  and  saw  Prance  via  Normandy 
In  all.  he  saw  action  In  seven  campaigns  be- 
ginning In  North  Africa  and  ending  at  Re- 
magen.  When  he  was  discharged  tn  1945  he 
was  wearing  a  Silver  Star,  a  captain^  bars 
"and  a  handful  of  other  stuff." 

Back  home  again,  he  finally  won  his  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  Wyoming  and 
opened  an  office  In  Cheyenne.  That  was  15 
years  ago.  Politics  still  fascinated  him.  In 
a  behind-the-scenes  ca{>aclty,  he  rose 
through  the  ranks  of  the  Laramie  County 
Democratic  organization  to  various  positions 
of  leadership  and  counsel.  A  little  over  4 
years  ago  he  was  named  Wyoming's  Demo- 
cratic State   chairman. 

When  John  P.  Kennedy  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, he  didnt  forget  Teno's  effective  leader- 
ship of  the  party  In  Wyoming  Shortly  after 
he  took  office.  Kennedy  appointed  RoncaUo 
chairman  of  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion, a  post  that  carries  a  rank  comparable 
to  Ambassador  The  Commission  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  protection  and  proper  util- 
ization of  water  along  the  United  States- 
Canadian  borde^ljk^As  a  westerner  Roncallo 
has  a  deep  appre^ytlon  of  what  water  means 
to  the  Nation's  development. 

Except  for  a  few  close  friends,  no  one  knew 
Roncallo  was  working  under  a  several  physi- 
cal handicap.  A  back  Injury  during  the  war 
pained  him  constantly.  He  sought  relief  by 
sitting  In  his  bachelor  apartment  at  night 
with  his  neck  and  back  stretched  upward 
by  a  rope  pulley  device  attached  to  a  head 
harness  and  suspended  from  the  celling.  In 
this  position  he  would  sit  for  hours,  read- 
ing, listening  to  recorded  classical  music. 
and  thinking.  At  46,  Wyoming's  perpetual 
motion  machine  shows  not  the  slightest  sign 
of  slowing  down. 

This  International  Joint  Commlsalon  Job 
Is  fascinating.  "  he  says.  "Since  1900.  when 
the  International  Joint  Commission  treaty 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
was  signed.  60  projects  have  been  com- 
pleted or  are  under  construction  as  a 
result  of  dellberationa  and  orders  of  the 
Commission.  Some  projects  are  small;  many 
are  of  such  magnitude  you  have  to  b«s 
them  to  believe  they  exist — the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  and  power  projects,  for  ex- 
ample. Big  or  little,  they  serve  a  common 
purpose;  to  give  maximum  water  use  benefits 
to  both  nations." 

Developing  hydroelectric  power,  taming 
floods  and  abating  pollution  are  major  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  goals.  At  pres- 
ent the  top  International  Joint  Commlssloo 
project  is  development  ot  the  Columbia  Rlvsr 
basin  tributaries.     This  area  directly  affects 


most  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  aiul  indirectly 
affects  portions  of  Montana  and  Wyoming, 
northern  Utah  and  Nevada. 

Roncallo  has  administered  his  job  without 
regard  to  partisan  oonslderatloms.  A  political 
opponent  onoa  said  of  Roncallo:  "He's  al- 
ways ready  to  do  what  he  can  for  anyone, 
regardless  oif  political  or  religious  views. 
He'll  fight  his  party's  leaders  or  the  devil 
himself  if  he  knows  he's  right   " 

On  the  lighter  side,  Teno  Is  proof  that 
life  can  begin  at  40  He  learned  to  skt  a  years 
(igo;  t.xlay  he  la  considered  an  excellent 
skier  At  41  he  learned  to  fly  and  holds  a 
mulUeuglne  rating.  Abo\it  a  year  ago,  to 
the  amazement  of  friends  who  considered 
him  a  confirmed  bachelor.  Teuo  married.  He 
made  up  for  his  years  of  bachelorhood,  how- 
ever. His  wife.  Cecilia  Waters  Domenlco.  has 
four  children  And  a  few  days  ago  Teno 
revealed  that  a  new  Roncallo  can  be  ex- 
pected tn  the  not  distant  future. 


THE  WHEAT  REFERENDUM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  E»resldent.  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  in  this  body 
and  throughout  the  country  on  the  role 
being  played  by  various  farm  organiza- 
tions with  respect  to  the  forthcoming 
wheat  referendum.  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  reports  have  circulated 
namlni?  the  National  Wool  Growers  As- 
sociation as  one  of  the  organizations  en- 
deavoring to  persuade  jrrowers  to  vote 
"no"  In  the  referendum.  I  have  seen 
no  evidence  of  this  whatsoever.  In  fact. 
I  have  talked  with  Mr.  W  Hugh  Baber  of 
Chico.  Calif.,  president  of  the  National 
Wool  Growers  Association  and  he  con- 
firmed that  the  association  has  taken  no 
part  whatsoever  in  the  influencing  of 
voting  In  the  forthcoming  wheat  refer- 
endum. 

Mr.  Baber  explained  that  the  policy  of 
the  National  Wool  Growers  Association 
is  to  avoid  Involvement  in  the  problems 
of  producers  of  other  commodities  and 
that  this  Is  based  upon  a  feeling  that 
commodity  groups  should  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  deciding  for  themselves  what 
they  want. 

I  commend  the  National  Wool  Grow- 
ers Association  for  pursuing  this  policy. 


1. 1  PPM  ANN  ON  MEETTNO  OP  PRESI- 
DENT KENNEDY  AND  PRIME  MIN- 
ISTER PEARSON 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
9  I  commented  on  the  problems  of  the 
American  and  Canadian  timber  Indus- 
tries. This  was  prior  to  Mr.  Kennedy's 
meeting  with  Prime  Minister  Pearson  at 
Hyannls  Port. 

I  said  then:  I 

I  think  It  Is  lime  for  the  leaders  tn  our 
Industry  to  sit  down  and  chart  a  course  for 
themselves  I  tnlnk  then  they  should  sit 
down  with  their  Canadian  counterparts  to 
chart  a  course  which  will  operate  within  the 
framework  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
while   strengthening    the   use  of   lumber. 

Mr  Walter  Llppmann,  In  a  column  In 
the  Washington  Post  on  May  16.  com- 
menting on  the  general  tenor  of  the  Hy- 
annls Port  meeting,  observed — 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is  not  one  for 
legislation  or  treaty  but  for  voluntary  action 
by  the  U.3.  interests  in  cooperation  with 
their  Canadian  associates.  Canada  is  the 
kind  of  country  with  which  this  kind  of 
problem  can  be  handled  unexcltedly  In  a 
spirit  of  mutually  enlightened  self-interest. 


May  n 

Mr.  President.  I  a&k  unaninious  (^ 
sent  that  Mr.  Llppmann  «  erxUre  aiSSl 
be  printed  In  the  Rxco»d  at  thta^oS? 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  ^St 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcoqm 
a.s  follows:  ***'^'0, 

Ma.  PxAEsoN  AND  Mb.  Kcmncdt 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 
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Tlie     general     elTect     of     the 


«neetlnf  ^ 


Hyannls  Port  between  the  Canadian  PtIb^ 
Minister  and  the  United  States  Presldsnt^ 
been  that  of  a  good  scrubbing  so(j  ,  ^zj 
shower  after  a  muddy  brawl.  No  douUtt 
take«  two  to  start  such  a  brawl  and  a  lot  of 
explaining  and  counterexplalnlng  would  bi 

possible  Both  Oovemments  know  thstiutt 
brawls  are  Intolerable.  ^^ 

The  President  went  as  far  as  proud  to* 
ernments  ever  go  In  acknowledging  a  fault 
when  he  Joined  with  Mr  Pearson  In  stresiiQ. 
"the  Importance  of  each  country  »howin» 
regard  for  the  view  of  the  other  where  »tu! 
tudes  differ  ■■  The  Canadian  Prims  wim^ 
for  his  part  scrubbed  out  the  suspldooi  ds. 
tionallsm  of  hU  predeceesur  by  his  ^. 
prc-ience  at  Hyannls  Port.  For  Lest«  pj^ 
son  does  not  merely  approve,  after  a  Uf». 
time  of  experience  he  Incarnates,  the  hopt  ol 
building  "a  true  oommunity  of  the  AtUntle 
peoples." 

Although  he  and  the  President  promiwd 
to  settle  a  number  of  practical  matters  lucfc 
as  the  nasty  mess  about  continental  d^eoM 
they  agreed  that  'the  two  oountrl«  wtij 
inevitably  liavs  different  views  on  Interns. 
tlonal  Issues  from  time  to  time."  It  U  sll  to 
the  good  that  they  should  have  dlfferlni 
views  Nothing  could  possibly  be  wocw  for 
Canadian-United  States  relations  than  thst 
Canada  would  automatically  agree  with  u. 

In  many  ways  the  greatest  senrlce  thst 
Canada  has  done  the  United  States  In  thto 
generaUon  Is  to  produce  a  crop  of  flnt- 
quiiUty  diplomats  who  have  been  abU  to 
give  Independent,  expert,  and  quite  candid 
advice.  Though  on  fundamentals  they  have 
always  been  with  us.  they  have  stood  awiy 
from  us  enough  to  be  free  of  our  own  pr«)- 
udlces  and  excitements.  Mr.  Pearson  h 
himself  one  of  these  diplomats,  and  frta 
them  we  have  received  the  kind  of  InteUsc- 
tual  and  moral  help  which  can  come  only 
from  a  true  ally,  never  from  a  sycopbsot 
ur  a  client  or  a  satellite. 

This  Is  a  time  when  the  United  States  wlUk 
Its  global  commitments  Is  very  specially  la 
need  of  the  kind  of  wisdom  and  candor 
which  Canada,  preeminently  among  all  our 
allies,  can  give  us.  Tlie  postwar  structun 
of  our  foreign  policy  In  Europe  Is  profoundly 
shaken,  and  the  problem  of  what  to  do  and 
of  what  comes  after  Is  as  much  Cansds'i 
problem  as  our  own.  At  the  same  time,  tlM 
old  Isolationist  pattern  of  hemispheric  rela- 
tions Is  dlssoUing  in  the  Caribbean  and 
55outh  America,  and  we  shall  need  greater 
Canadian  participation  tn  hemispheric  affaln 
and  the  good  offices  of  Canada  In  persusdtnf 
the  Europeans  and  other  countries  to  play 
their   necessary   part   in   this   hemlsphert. 

It  will  be  a  mistake,  however.  If  we  conosn- 
trate  our  whole  attention  on  foreign  policy. 
There  Is  a  serious  problem  In  the  relatloni 
t)etween  Canada  and  the  United  States  whlcli 
Is  not  referred  to  In  the  Hyannls  Port  com- 
munique It  broods  over  all  our  relations 
It  Is  the  problem  of  the  great  US  economic 
penetration  of  Canadian  Industry.  It  should 
be  said  at  once  that  the  U.S.  investment  in 
Canadian  Industry  Is  not  sinister  C-anada. 
like  the  United  States  In  lU  own  period  d 
industrial  development,  has  had  to  draw  cap- 
ital from  abroad.  The  problem  Is  prlmartly. 
perhaps  wholly,  one  of  Inducing  the  great 
US  Interests  In  Canada  to  proceed  with  all 
deliberate  speed  to  Canadlanize  the  owner- 
ship and  the  dlrecllon  and  the  operation  oJ 
their  companies. 

It  cannot  maks  for  the  kind  of  good  rels- 
tlons  we  need   to  have  with  Canada  that  « 


^-1  of  62  percent  of  the  capital  Invested 
*f^ianufacturlng  and  In  mining  Is  con- 
^iied  in  the  United  States.  In  certain  key 
"^ustrles  the  control  Is  even  greater:  rub- 
Zl  90  percent;  agricultural  machinery,  55 
!^nt  automobiles  and  parts,  96  percent; 
"^ical    apparatus,    67    percent;    smelting 

A  refining  of  nonferrous  ores.  66  percent. 

I  hsve  an  Unpresslon  from  talking  to  cer- 

'  Americans  with  interests  in  Canada  that 
thet  are  beginning  to  realize  how  undeslra- 
M»  and  potentially  dangerous  Is  the  exces- 
UJ3  control  of  Canadian  Industry  I 
hnoe  nobody  will  fly  off  the  handle  at  that 
J^ut  Nobody  Is  talking  of  confiscation 
''^latlonaltzatlon.  But  the  fact  that  more 
^  half  the  capital  of  Canadian  Industry 
l^ntrolled  In  the  United  States  Is  a  per- 
netual  irritant. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  U  not  one 
for  legislation  or  treaty  but  for  voluntary 
action  by  the  U.S.  Interests  In  cooperation 
with  their  Canadian  associates.  Canada  Is 
the  kind  of  country  with  which  this  kind  of 
nroblem  can  be  handled  unexcltedly  in  a 
rolrlt  of  mutually  enlightened  self-interest. 

CAN  WE  AFFORD  NOT  TO  BE  CON- 
SIDERATE OF  THOSE  WHO  ARE 
DEFENDING  US? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  go  on  record  in  strong  support 
of  a  military  pay  bill  that  will  give  our 
tnen  and  women  in  the  armed  services 
a  fair  return  for  their  vital  contribution 
to  the  Nation's  security. 

Is  it  fair  that  since  1952  military  pay 
has  gone  up  only  16.2  percent  while 
civilian  pay  for  comparable  jobs  has  gone 
up  by  an  average  of  42.7  percent?  This 
figure  includes  civil  service  pay  which 
will  have  risen  39.8  percent  by  1964.  The 
military  pay  Increases  proposed  In  H.R. 
5555  will  be  most  helpful  but  even  if 
enacted  It  means  a  total  increase  since 
1952  of  only  28.5  percent,  still  well  be- 
low the  civilian  average.  We  may  never 
reach  the  Ideal  of  complete  compara- 
bility between  civilian  and  military  pay, 
but  we  are  not  dealing  fairly  with  our 
service  people  If  we  fail  to  try  to  nar- 
row the  gap  as  much  as  possible. 

We  are  all  Interested  in  Government 
economy,  and  there  is  doubtless  fat  in 
the  military  budget  that  needs  trim- 
ming. But  this  pay  increase  has  been 
painstakingly  studied  and  restudied  in 
detail,  both  in  the  Pentagon  and  in  Con- 
gress I  cannot  believe  that  there  Is 
any  fat  left  to  be  trimmed  and,  Indeed, 
the  bones  are  showing  in  some  areas. 

I  believe  that  we  should  vote  a  bill  pro- 
viding fully  adequate  compensation  for 
those  who  are  defending  this  Nation.  I 
believe,  too.  that  the  pay  bill  should  be 
made  effective  immediately  rather  than 
on  October  1  In  civilian  pay  raises,  the 
mcrease  is  often  made  effective  imme- 
diately or  even  retroactively.  Why 
should  we  be  less  generous  in  our  treat- 
ment of  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  air- 
men? I  hope,  too,  that  we  will  retain 
the  features  of  combat  pay  and  re- 
computation  benefits  for  our  retired 
servicemen  which  were  added  to  H.R. 
5555  in  the  final  stages  of  debate  in  the 
other  body.  We  should  maintain  the 
historic  principle  of  keeping  retired  pay 
tied  to  active  pay.  And  I  feel,  too.  that 
we  could  well  afford  to  be  more  con- 
siderate of  our  senior  enlisted  men  than 
the  present  bill  provides. 


In  a  recent  letter  to  me,  soi  Air  Force 
captain  at  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base  in 
South  Dakota  raised  some  questions 
that  ought  to  command  the  attention  of 
all  Senators.     He  wrote: 

During  a  recent  operational  readiness  In- 
spection test  I  worked  my  crew  for  28  con- 
secutive hours.  They  were  a  sad  and  tlred- 
looklng  but  proud  crew  when  we  were  finally 
relieved;  yet  these  men  are  being  paid  less 
than  the  average  factory  worker  who  works 
only  8  hours  per  day  and  5  days  per  week. 
The  families  of  these  men  cannot  live  on 
their  patriotism.  Will  you  please  compare 
the  salaries  of  these  men  to  the  salaries  of 
the  page  boys?  We,  In  the  military,  are 
fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  unlike  that 
great  American  who  was  first  In  war.  first 
In  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen, we  are  first  in  war.  last  In  peace, 
and  now  it  ap;)ears  that  we  are  also  last  In 
the  minds  of  our  Senators  and  Congressmen. 

I  received  another  very  Interesting  let- 
ter from  a  service  wife.  She  Is  the 
mother  of  five  little  girls  and  the  wife 
of  a  master  sergeant  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy.  She  enclosed  a  letter  which 
she  had  written  for  the  weekly  column 
in  the  base  newspaper  but  which  was 
not  printed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  her  letter  to  me  and  the  one  she 
composed  for  the  base  newspap>er 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Deab  Mr.  McGovern:  I  am  enclosing  an 
excerpt  from  the  column  which  I,  as  pub- 
licity chairman  for  the  USAF  Academy 
NCO  Wives  Club,  submitted  for  my  weekly 
column  In  the  base  newspaper.  Because  It 
was  reconmiended  In  the  AF  Times,  I  was 
encouraging  all  readers  to  write  their  Con- 
gressmen regarding  the  military  pay  bill. 
Probably  in  fear  of  "reprisals"  (for  the  serv- 
ices don't  exactly  approve  of  writing  to  Con- 
gress) .  the  editor  refused  to  print  the  column. 
Since  I  am  a  native  of  South  Dakota,  1  am 
submitting  It  to  you  for  your  consideration. 

My  hxisband  Is  a  master  sergeant  In  the 
Air  Force  and  we  have  five  little  girls.  His 
military  wages  don't  begin  to  cover  our  liv- 
ing expenses  and  he  has  had  to  work  part 
time  for  years.  I  firmly  believe  the  senior 
enlisted  men.  In  particular,  who  "carry  the 
ball"  for  the  services,  really  need  a  much 
more  substantial  pay  raise  than  has  been  in- 
dicated In  any  of  your  plans.  Because  of 
their  years  In  service  and  their  experience, 
most  technical  and  master  sergeants  could 
be  receiving  two  to  three  times  as  much  pay 
In  a  civilian  (or  civil  service)  capacity  doing 
exactly  the  same  Job  they  are  doing  In  serv- 
ice. But  how  can  they  throw  away  10  or 
more  years  of  their  lives,  give  up  their  re- 
tirement, and  perhaps  leave  their  country 
in  the  lurch  if  they  should  be  needed  In  the 
near  future?  Without  a  doubt,  military 
people  are  the  most  patriotic  group  of  cit- 
izens In  this  country. 

Since  this  Is  the  first  time,  and  probably 
the  last,  that  I  will  ever  "attain  the  point  of 
courage  "  to  write  a  letter  to  my  Congress- 
man, I  would  be  Interested  In  knowing  why 
my  husband,  as  a  20470  (Intelligence  special- 
ist) does  not  receive  pro  pay  when  all  of  the 
other  Intelligence  AFSC's  do  receive  it?  His 
field  Is  required  to  have  an  extensive  overall 
Intelligence  knowledge  while  the  others  re- 
quire only  a  sf>eclflc  but  limited  knowledge, 
which  makes  It  rather  difficult  to  understand. 
At  any  rate  he  Is  seriously  considering  re- 
training even  though  he  really  enjoys  his 
work  very  much,  but  we  do  need  the  extra 
money  and  as  I  wrote  In  the  column,  I  don't 
look  forward  to  his  having  to  do  part-time 
work  for  the  remainder  of  his  career. 


It  does  seem  the  Thresher  tragedy  would 
waken  Congress'  attitude  toward  the  military 
people  and  their  standard  of  living.  If  CJon- 
gress  didn't  consider  military  service  a  "slum 
area."  It  would  perhaps  change  the  attitude 
of  all  Americans  (or  should  I  say  the  whole 
world?)  toward  the  servicemen  and  their 
families.  When  a  man  feels  the  whole  coun- 
try looks  down  their  noses  at  him  because 
he  Is  In  service,  how  can  you  expect  him  to 
be  proud  of  his  career? 
Sincerely  yours, 


Letteh  to  Base  Newspaper 

Those  of  you  who  read  the  AP  Times  no 
doubt  felt  the  same  as  I  last  Saturday  when 
every  page  seemed  to  contain  "pay  cuts  here" 
and  "pay  cuts  there"  In  the  proposed  pay 
raise.  I  have  never  In  the  past  advocated 
writing  our  Congressmen  but  the  AP  Times 
recommends  it  as  the  only  chance  for 
strengthening  the  pay  bill  on  Its  way 
through  Congress.  They  say:  "Hope  exists 
if  servicemen  and  their  friends  make  their 
wishes  known  where  they  count,  that  is.  to 
their  Individual  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives." 

Surely  the  living  standards  of  military 
families  should  be  considered  more  impor- 
tant than  such  projects  as  streets,  sewage 
facilities,  parks,  etc.,  for  which  Congress  ap- 
proved $450  noilUon,  while  at  the  same  time 
cutting  9600  million  from  our  pay  raise,  as 
reported  in  the  AF  Times.  It  does  make  a 
person  wonder. 

So  please,  anyone  who  feels  that  the  pay 
raise  should  not  be  cut  all  along  the  line, 
please  take  a  moment  (right  now)  to  sit 
down  and  write  your  Congressmen,  or  send 
this  colvunn  with  a  few  well-chosen  words. 

We  as  military  people  have  absolutely  no 
voice  In  Congress  or  In  the  Government  since 
we  have  no  lobbyists,  pressure  groups,  un- 
ions, and  the  like.  Our  only  recourse  is 
pressure  by  mall,  but  It  will  take  a  bunch. 
So  tell  your  friends,  tell  your  families,  tell 
your  next-door  neighbors:  Write  a  letter  to 
your  Congressmen. 

Since  my  husband  and  I  come  from  dif- 
ferent States,  I  am  going  to  send  a  letter, 
with  a  copy  of  this  column,  to  each  Senator 
and  Representative  from  New  York  and 
South  Dakota.  A  small  trickle  of  mall  won't 
help — It  would  surely  take  enough  to  sink 
a  battleship  ( or  maybe  the  Thresher ) .  Since 
the  pay  bill  Is  to  be  voted  upon  In  the  near 
future,  don't  delay  a  minute  longer.  Call 
me  (1197)  for  Info  regarding  names  of 
Congressmen  from  yoxir  States.  I'd  love  to 
be  able  to  know  my  message  Is  getting  over 
and  that  a  few  people,  at  least,  are  Interested 
In  doing  what  they  can  to  raise  the  living 
standards  of  military  families. 

"Moonlighting"  seems  to  be  frowned  upon 
by  the  services,  but  how  families  can  live 
and  save  on  military  wages,  instead  of  Just 
being  able  to  subsist,  Is  a  mathematical  Im- 
possibility. 

Siu-ely  If  our  Congressmen  knew  how 
morale-shattering  their  economy  wave  Is, 
and  how  many  senior  military  members  will 
get  out  as  soon  as  they  feel  they  can,  they 
would  stop  to  consider  their  economy- 
minded  actions. 

My  husband  and  I  have  always  been  proud 
of  his  Air  Force  career,  and  I  had  always 
hoped  he  would  stay  In  for  30  years,  but  I 
can't  see  his  having  to  work  a  part-time 
Job  for  the  rest  of  his  military  career  In 
order  to  adequately  support  his  family. 

Again,  please  write  your  Congressmen,  and 
urge  everyone  you  know  (both  overseas  and 
stateside)  to  help  spread  the  word  and  let 
our  Congressmen  know  how  we,  as  military 
families,  feel  about  their  so-called  economy 
drive  at  our  expense.  •  •  • 
Sincerely  yours, 
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May  n 

Mr.    McGOVERN.     Mr.    President,    I  Norway  or  whose   Immediate   forebears  The  Senate  resxmied  the  consici 

would    like    to    emphasize    the    seciirlty  were  Norwegian  ImmlgranLs.    In  paying  of  the  bill  (3.  1409)  to  prohibluiuljl,^ 

aspect  of  the  pay  raiae.    We  have  become  homage  to  their  ancestral  homeland.  I  nation  on  account  of  sex  In  the  nf^'^* 

so  preoccupied  with  new  hardware  and  simultaneously  honor  the  heritage  which  of  wages  by  employers  engaged  i*** 

technology  that  we  tend  to  forget  that  they  themselves  have  bequeathed  to  the  merce.  and  to  provide  for  the  re^b?*" 

the  human  being  is  sUll  the  Indispensable  United  States  of  America      It  is  more  of  wages   lost  by  employees  b?  rZ 

factor  in  military  strength.    In  fact,  the  than  coincidence.  Mr.  President,  that  the  of  any  such  discrimirmtlon           ^^** 

revolution   In   military   technology   has  great  bulk  of  the  more  than  830  000  Nor-  ' 

increased  the  crucial  importance  of  hav-  wegtans  who  emigrated   to  the  United  ^""^ 

ing  capable  and  devoted  people  in  unl-  States  since  1820  settled  In  the  States  of  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

form.    Operatmg  the  weapons  and  equip-  Minnesota.   Wisconsin,    and   North   Da-  Mr.     DIRKSEN.     Mr.     President 

ment  of  modem  military  forces  is  vastly  kota.    In  the  forests,  lakes,  and  pastures  should  like  to  propound  an  Inquiryto'  kI 

more  difficult  than  ever  before.    There  is  of   these  Northern  States,  the  Scandi-  distinguished  majority  leader  with 

still  a  need  for  the  sturdy  foot  soldier,  navian     Immigrants     saw     strong     re-  spect  to  business  on  Monday,  w  well^ 

but  today  there  is  need  for  much  more  semblances  to   the  land  of   their   birth  today,  and  possibly  for  the  remalncW  ** 

as  well.     Without  modem  weapons  we  They  also  foimd  a  spiritual  climate  in  next  week.                                               ** 

cannot  hope  to  insxire  our  own  national  which  they  felt  at  home.    As  the  dlstln-  It  is  my  understandinR  that  if  th*r. 

secxirity,  and  without  skilled  manpower  guished  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  should  be  a  demand  for  a  record  »ot! 

to  operate  it,  our  modem  equipment  is  Burdick]  stated  yesterday.    Norway  and  today  on  the  equal  pay  bill.  S.  1409  0^ 

ineffective.  the  United  States  share  a  spirit  of  In-  tlie  vote  would  go  over  until  Mondav 

It  is  quite  unrealistic  to  expect  highly  dependence,  dedication  to  freedom,  and  Mr.    MANSFIELD.     The    Senator 

trained  people  to  remain  in  the  service  a  sense  of  national  responsibility."  correct.                                                   ** 

when  the  gap  between  their  own  pay  and         Norway.  Mr.  President,  is  our  NATO  Mr  DIRKSEN.     I  am  .sure  the  nui<» 

that  offered   by  private   industry   is  so  ally.     We  welcome  her  adherence  to  the  ity  leader  has  in  mind  what  other  billi 

great    And  whereas  the  fringe  benefits  North    Atlantic    Pact.    Norway    shares  may  be  considered  on  Monday, 

of  military  service  may  have  been  very  with  Turkey  the  distinction  of  being  the  Mr.  MANSFIELD     First.  Mr   Prea 

attractive  30  years  ago,  our  civilian  life  only  NATO  country  which  has  a  com-  dent.  I  ask  whether  the  unfinished  btal- 

has  since  then  become  far  more  secure  mon  border   with  the  USSR.     At  the  ness  has  been  laid  before  the  Senate 

and  rewarding,  and  precisely  for  those  same  time.  Mr.  President.  Norway  is  a  The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  uidlii- 

people    needed    most    by    our    military  pacific  country.     During  World  War  n  ished  business  has  been  laid  before  th« 

services.  she  would  have  preferred  to  remain  neu-  Senate. 

We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  slip  into  tral.    hke    her    neighbor    Sweden,     The  Mr.     MANSFIELD.       Mr.    President, 

the  habit  of  assuming  that  the  services  experiences    of    Nazi    occupation    con-  what  the  distinguished  minority  letder 

will  get  alorig  somehow.    We  must  help  vinced  her.  however,  that  her  place  in  has  said  is  correct.     If  there  is  to  be  » 

them  meet  this  new  and  serious  problem,  the  postwar  period  was  at  the  side  of  the  yea-and-nay  vote,  that  will  be  put  over 

The  case  for  an  adequate  pay  increase  is  free  countries  whose  independence  and  until  Monday. 

based  not  only  on  the  American  spirit  of  liberties  were  threatened  by  Soviet  im-  Following  completion  of  consideration 

fair   play,    but     also    on    national    self-  periallsm.     Despite    her   strong   ties   to  of  the  pending  measure,  it  is  antlcipttoi 

mterest.  the  Western  Alliance,  Norway  remains  that  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  oon- 

~^^~^^^"^~^"~  dedicated  to  the  Scandinavian  traditions  sideration  of  Calendar  No.  127,  S.  Ml 

NORWEGIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY  °'  peaceful  settlement  of  international  the  McClellan  bill,  to  amend  the  Lefi». 

\M      trrrxroxroirxr      »«■                     '  disputes.     Together    with    Sweden,    she  latlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  pn>. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr.   President.   I  has    played    a   remarkable    role    in   the  vide  for  more  elTective  evaluation  of  the 

M        ♦♦^''wi.^.7  ^  I   ^   ^  ^°'""^^"^°™"  United  Nations.     We  all  remember  the  fiscal    requirements    of    the    execuUw 

uon  or  the  I49th  anniversary  of  the  sign-  ^eat  services  of  the  former  Secretary  agencies    of    the    Government   of  the 

S*      1i^^•1°/^?^*^                   °"-    ^  General  Trygve  Lie.     I  particularly  wish  United  States. 

May    17.    I8I4.    in    the   turmoU    of    the  to  commend  the  Kingdom  of  Norway  for  It  is  my  further  undersUnding-tnd 
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Napoleonic  era,  the  ratification  of  this 


Joining  with  Sweden  and  Denmark  in     notice  has  been  served,  I  believe  on  each 


^^If.   ^^^      crowned    tiie    long  earmarking  a  3.000-man  conungent  for  Senator-that  the  distinguished  senior 

^^^^    »        M°^?*?^  Ji!°^'*'i?^  ^,  the  use   of  the   United  Nauons  in  any  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Cuu, 

^l^i^Lf^u^^^l^^^^\.^^"?*^  '"^^"-^      peacekeeping      emergencies.     I  Intends   to   offer  a  number  of  amend- 

mdependence  followed  nine  decades  later,  ^ave  referred  to  this  action  In  previous  ments  to  that  blU;  I  believe  three.   Tt* 

with  the  amicable  agreement  of  separa-  remarks.     It  Is  an  Inspinng  example  for  Senator  has  stated  on  several  occasioni 

?Qn^  ^7^"^,  .  ^^?w,^  w  Norway    In  other  nations  to  foUow.  that  he  is  willing  to  agree  to  a  time  limi- 

:^l'  .u^f^^^x^^^r^^^'"''^^  Norway,    Mr.    President,   occupies    an  tatlon    during    which    his    amendmeny 

!l?^     !<  K  ^,  °  »^     ?n    w     ■  ?*«f"  *  exposed  poslUon  on  the  northem  fron-  may  be  considered.  amounUng  to  1  bow 

^^  '-Ji        tf^   "^^   ^J^^^.  ^  "^r    o'    freedom.      Although    naturally  for  each  amendment,  to  be  divided  » 

i     1  h.Jt^                         period,   which  peaceloving.  she  Is  determined  to  defend  minutes  to  a  side,  and  1  hour  on  the 

mciuoea    '^^^^^Pf^oce   o'    ^PO^^  her  hard-won  Independence  and  national  question  of  passage  of  the  bill.    This  hai 

exue  aunng  world  war  U,  Haakon  vn  ideals.     She  has  a  strong  sense  of  inter-  been  cleared  with  the  minority  leader 

carved  out  a  Place  for  himself  as  one  of  national   duty.     She   is   known   for   her  and  with  the  sponsor  of  the  proposal 

tne  most  i^pected  institutional  mon-  progressive  accomplishments  in  domestic  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 

archs   of   Europe       He    personified    the  leg.slaUon.     She  is  JusUy  celebrated  for  Arkansas    I  Mr    McClellan  1 . 

rugged,    dernocratic   splnt   of   the   Nor-  ^er  parliamentary  form  of  government  _^__^ 

wegian  people.    His  son,  King  OlafV.  has  which  reconciles  democratic  radicahsm                          

^iffa'JL^^Tii^^.nf^n  nf  .h           '^'^^  *'^h     *     constitutional     monarchy.     In  AMENDMENT        OF        LEGISLATIVE 

SLSfe TSe   SSnTt??  mik   of   ??S  ^^^'^^    *^    ^*^"^   ^^^'^'^   ^''^"*^-    *^  REORGANIZATION      ACT-UNANI- 

^nchly  co^tituU^S  couX-a  coun  "''""f   ^"  "-^^"f^^'P-    "^   ^^   P>^^^«*  MOUS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT  TO 

♦^^hJ^Y    ;i!fl,    1       f>i                      5  Vu  ourselves  to  guard  her  independence  as  t  rvrrr  mroA-np 

try  dedicated  no  less  than  our  own  to  the  ^.g  ^ould  our  own  LIMIT  DEBATE: 

principles  of  democracy,  individual  lib-  r^he     VICE     PRESIDENT      Is     there  ^r.      MANSFIELD.     Mr.      President. 

erty.  equal  Justice  under  law.  and  rugged  further  morning  business?    If  not  mom-  ^'t-h  that  explanation.  I  ask  unanimous 

personal  mtegrlty.  ^^  business  is  closed  consent  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  any 

As  one  whose  veins  contain  a  rich  mix-  ^^^__^__^^_  vote  which  may  be  taken  on  the  pendini 

ture  of  Norwegian  blood,  I  am  privileged              _   legislation  on  Monday — or  today,  if  that 

to  remind  the  Senate  of  this  important  PROHIBmoN  OP  DISCRIMINATION  measure  is  finally  aciS  upon  today- 
national  celebration  of  our  friend  and  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  SEX  IN  PAYMENT  g  537  ^  bm  to  amend  the  LegisIaUve 
ally,  the  Kingdom  of  Norway.  I  am  OP  WAGES  Reorganization  Act,  be  made  the  pending 
doubly  privileged  to  celebrate  this  date  The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob-  business  at  that  time,  and  that  the  time 
because  of  the  thousands  of  Minnesotans  jectlon,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  for  consideration  of  the  bill  be  limited 
who  are  former  sons  and  daughters  of  the  unfinished  business,  S.  1409.  to  1  hour  on  each  amendment,  to  be  dl- 


,>led  30  minutes  to  a  side,  and  that  thei-e 
ITi  hour  allotted  for  consideration  of 
?L  bill   under  the  usual  procedure. 

j^  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  under- 
wood that  the  regular  unanlmous-con- 
^Dt  form  wiU  be  a  part  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

Ilr   MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
lection  to  t*^*  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
^  It  1.S  so  oi-dered. 

,Xhe  unanmious-consent  agreement. 
M  subsequently  reduced  to  w  riting,  is  as 

follows :  • 

Unanimous-Consent  Acu.ement 

Ordftrd.  That  following  the  dlspoeltlon  of 
«  1400  the  unftJil«h«d  business,  the  Senate 
^ume  the  corulderatlon  of  the  bill  S.  537. 
w  create  the  JoUit  Committee  on  the  budget. 
under  the  limitation  of  debate  hereinafter 
jrt  out:  Provided,  hovrirr.  That  if  final  ac- 
tion on  S  1409  Is  concluded  today,  the  Um- 
il&tlon  on  debate  shaU  not  become  effective 
until  after  the  conclualon  of  routine  morn- 
IM  busuie*  on  Monday.  May  20.  1»63.  Un- 
der laid  agreement  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  uble.  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
to  be  e<n>*"T  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
moTer  at  any  sruch  amer>dment  or  motion 
and  tUe  ina)orlty  leader:  Frorided.  That  in 
the  erent  the  majority  leader  1b  In  favor  of 
any  luch  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In 
oppoalUon  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  U  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of 
the  tald  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  &nal  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
ixid  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Prorided,  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  th.-m,  may.  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendn^ent,  motion,  or  appeal. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
anticipated  that  following  disposal  of 
S.  537.  the  McClellan  bill,  the  Senate 
»in  proceed  to  consider  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  1962.  now  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  as  Executive  H.  87th 
Congress,  2d  ses.sion.  This  will  involve 
some  little  debate,  because  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson  1  is  vitally  interested  in  this  pro- 
posal and  has  some  remarks  to  make,  as 
perhaps  will  other  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  Senators  will,  of  course,  be 
given  every  opportunity  to  make  their 
views  known. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  will  be  greatly  extended  debate.  I 
bave  some  very  definite  views  on  the  pro- 
posed International  Coffee  Agreement, 
because  I  think  it  is  the  basis  for  the  be- 
ginning of  global  commodity  agreements 
on  all  commodities,  so  we  should  give 
•ome  consideration  to  it.    I  have  no  ob- 


Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  power,  any  one 

Senate,  I  wish  to  say  that  following  the  of  several  desperate  dictators  might  soon 

conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  plunge  us  Into  the  first  step  of  a  nuclear 

International  Coffee  Agreement.  It  is  the  escalated  inferno. 


intention  of  the  leadership — and  this  has 
been  discussed  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader — to  have  the  Senate  con- 
sider an.  5389.  a  bill  to  repeal  certain 
legislation  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
silver,  and  for  other  purposes:  and.  fol- 
lowing that — or  perhaps  before  it — H.R. 
5207.  an  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Buildings  Act.  1926.  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional apprcpriations.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
th?  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Ml ,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield,  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  so  I  may 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor with  tlial  understanding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair  1 .  Without  objection, 
It  IS  so  ordered. 


WHAT'S  RIGHT  ABOUT  A  NUCLEAR 
TEST  BAN? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  important  goal  for  this  Govern- 
ment of  ours  in  the  world  today  is  p>eace 
with  freedom. 

We  are  seeking  peace  by  pouring  more 
than  half  of  the  heavy  tax  btirden  we 
impose  on  the  American  people  into 
defense. 

We  are  seeking  peace  with  the  most 
remarkably  generous  foreign  assistance 
program  in  world  history. 

We  work  for  p>eace  through  carrying 
by  far  the  heaviest  share  of  cost  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  by  a  worldwide 
series  of  alliances  that  impose  even 
heavier  future  burdens  on  our  people. 

But  the  hardheaded.  realistic  odds- 
makers  would  bet  against  us.  The  whole 
weight  of  the  history — of  human  expe- 
rience— comes  down  squarely  on  the  side 
of  war. 

War  in  all  its  brutality  involving  major 
nations  has  been  the  lot  of  virtually 
every  generation  throughout  human  his- 
tory. Think  of  it:  war  every  25  years 
throughout  the  thousands  of  years  of  re- 
corded history.  War  has  always  followed 
a  few  years  of  peace.     Always. 

Now.  humanity  just  may  have  a 
chance  to  arrest  that  historic  pulsation 
becau.se  of  the  immensity  of  our  new 
capacity  for  destruction. 

President  Eisenhower  has  said  that 
there  is  now  no  substitute  for  peace. 
Winston  Churchill  has  bluntly  expressed 
the  silver  lining  of  our  hope  in  the  dark 
cloud  of  our  destructive  power.  He 
called  safety  in  this  nuclear  age  the  twin 


lection   to   having   that  considered  on     ^  _ 

Monday,  or  any  day  the  leader  suggests,  child  of  terror 

but  I  tnist  that  there  will  be  no  limita-  This  is  possible,  barely  possible.    But 

tion  on  debate:  at  least,  not  yet.  the    mammoth    power    of    destruction 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes.  could  turn  the  other  way,  too.    With  the 


Somehow,  somewhere,  in  some  way,  if 
there  is  to  be  peace  on  this  earth,  we 
have  to  work  for  it  directly  and  explic- 
itly. 

Nuclear  power  can,  and  very  possibly 
will,  destroy  mankind.  We  may  be  able 
to  stop  that  destmction.  It  is  up  to  us 
to  try. 

A  nuclear  test  ban  tieaty  is  the  fiist, 
essential  step.  It  is  an  absolute  mini- 
mum. Without  it,  mankind  will  pei'ish 
from  this  earth.  He  might  even  perish 
without  a  kiloton  dropped  on  his  fellow 
man. 

With  the  Maos,  and  eventually  Uie 
Castros,  not  to  speak  of  the  Nassers  and 
Titos  and  Francos  testing,  with  the 
megatonnage  of  dirty  fallout  multiply- 
ing, mankind,  after  a  few  years  of  de- 
formed, subhuman  existence,  could  sim- 
ply choke  to  death  on  fallout. 

Is  this  not  almost  sure  to  happen  un- 
less we  have  an  enforceable  test  ban? 

Can  any  man  speak  with  more  au- 
thority and  knowledge  than  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  when  he 
solemnly  tells  us  that  unless  we  get  a 
test  ban  treaty  this  year,  "the  genie  is 
out  of  the  bottle  and  we'll  never  get  it 
back  in  again"? 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  should 
be  cheering  the  President  on  in  what 
must  be  one  of  the  most  trying  tasks  in 
recent  international  political  history:  to 
IJersuade  Communist  Russia  to  sifn  a 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  requiring  effec- 
tive inspection  and  control. 

President  Kennedy's  efforts  for  a  nu- 
clear test  ban  are  supported  by  his  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  every  major  se- 
curity ofncer  who  is  responsible  and 
informed  in  the  field. 

The  Senate  is  recognized  as  the  big, 
black  obstacle  to  agreement,  although  4 
years  ago  this  body  agreed,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  •That  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  support  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  negotiate  for  an  in- 
ternational agreement  for  the  suspension 
of  nuclear  weapons  tests." 

In  spite  of  this  resolution,  some  of  the 
best  informed  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  spoken  to  me  privately  against  an 
agreement.  Others  have  spoken  out 
against  the  test  ban  on  the  Senate  floor. 

If  a  treaty  embracing  the  proposals 
made  by  President  Kennedy  came  before 
the  Senate  this  afternoon  for  confirma- 
tion, in  my  judgment  it  would  not  get 
the  two-thirds  support  it  would  require. 

And  yet,  with  a  few  exceptions,  those 
Americans  who  have  thought  most  deep- 
ly about  this  subject,  who  understand 
fully  the  grim  alternatives  to  an  end  to 
competitive  nuclear  testing,  and  who 
know  what  protections  tht  President's 
proposals  embody,  support  the  test  ban, 
and  do  so  enthusiastically. 

From  the  standjxjint  of  simple,  com- 
monsense  military  advantage,  a  test 
ban  would  tend  to  arrest  nuclear  de- 
velopment at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  has  an  advantage  in  quantity 
of  nuclear  p>ower — experts  differ;  some 
say  3  to  1:  some  say  4  to  1:  some  say 
5  to  1 — a  big  lead  in  diversification  of 
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nuclear  weapons,  and  a  greater  variety 
of  proven,  reliable  delivery  systems. 

Indeed,  the  Soviet  Union  in  turn  has 
some  advantages,  especially  in  weight- 
yield.  But  in  general  our  lead  is  clear. 
The  American  advantages  will  disappear 
as  testing  continues. 

Furthermore,  the  enforcement  capac- 
ity of  this  test  ban  proposal  is  impressive 
on  two  counts:  first,  we  would  have 
American  or  British  nationals — not  neu- 
trals— in  complete  charge  of  inspection 
teams  on  Russian  soil,  and  empowered 
to  make  the  most  exhaustive  examina- 
tion of  possible  violations;  second,  the 
seven  inspections  we  now  propose  pro- 
vide a  far  surer  protection  against  Rus- 
sian deception  than  a  larger  number  did 
previously  because  of  our  vastly  im- 
proved detection  technology. 

I  reluctantly  conclude  that  the  Sen- 
ate today  seems  to  be  an  almost  certain 
graveyard  for  any  agreement  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  sign 
with  Russia  to  stop  nuclear  tests. 

This  must  not  continue  to  be  our 
attitude.  This  body  should  provide 
vigorous,  positive  action  to  support 
President  Kennedy's  efforts  to  persuade 
Russia  to  sign  a  treaty  susf>ending  nu- 
clear testing. 

WHO  IS  BACKING  A  TeST  BAN  THEATT  AND   WHY' 

The  merits  of  any  proposed  test  ban 
treaty  must  support  theniselves — they 
must  stand  on  their  own  legs  without 
propping  up  by  respected  authorities. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  a  right  and  a  duty 
to  know  who  is  behind  the  idea  of  a  test 
ban  treaty  and  why  they  are  behind  it. 
So  let  us  look  at  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government  first.  Let  us  look 
at  the  people  first,  then  their  arguments. 
then  the  proposals  themselves. 

The  test  ban  and  the  current  proposals 
are  supported  by  President  Kennedy,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  the  Special  Assistants  to 
the  President  on  National  Security  Af- 
fairs and  on  Science  and  Technology. 
They  have  the  latest  information,  they 
are  charged  with  this  resEwnsibility  and 
know  its  risks,  and.  above  all.  they  are 
as  tough-minded  about  protecting  our 
country  as  any  group  of  citizens  in 
America. 

As  I  have  said,  a  test  ban  treaty  is  in 
jeopardy  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

This  is  true  in  spite  of  our  unanimous 
action  4  years  ago. 

On  April  30.  1959.  almost  exactly  4 
years  ago.  the  Senate  passed  Senate  Res- 
olution 96.  This  resolution  favored  an 
international  agreement  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  nuclear  weapons  tests.  Here  is 
the  text  of  that  short  resolution: 

Whereaa  ttie  goal  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Sutes  is  a  Just  and  lasting  peace: 
and 

Whereas  the  peace  of  the  world  Is  threat- 
ened by  an  aims  race  of  major  proportions 
among  the  leading  powers  of  which  key 
aspects  are  the  continuing  development  of 
devastating  nuclear  weapons  and  the  main- 
tenance of  large  standing  armies  by  acme 
States:  and 


Whereas  for  thirteen  years  negotiations 
to  control  and  limit  armaments  and  armed 
forces  have  not  led  to  a^eement:  and 

Whereas  repreeentaUves  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  now  meeting  in  Geneva  for  the 
purpose  of  drafting  a  treaty  on  the  discon- 
tinuance  of   nuclear  weapons  tests:    and 

Whereaa  an  effective  agreement  to  discon- 
tinue nuclear  weapons  tests  would  result  In 
a  reduction  of  the  hazard  from  radioactive 
fallout  which  contaminates  the  air  that  the 
people  of  the  world  must  breathe  and  which 
is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  all  mankind; 
and 

Whereas  an  effective  worldwide  control 
system  is  a  necessary  component  of  any  In- 
ternational agreement  on  the  cessation  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests  in  which  all  States 
are  to  have  confidence:   and 

Whereas  an  agreement  regarding  the  dis- 
continuance of  nuclear  weapon*  testa  under 
an  effective  control  system  would  provide  an 
opportunity  to  ease  world  tensions  and 
realize  a  small  but  slgniflcant  first  step  to- 
ward the  goal  of  the  control  and  reduction 
of  nuclear  and  conventional  armaments  and 
armed  forces :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
support  the  efforts  of  the  United  SUtee  to 
continue  to  negotiate  for  an  international 
agreement  for  the  suspension  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  emphatically 
endorses  the  principle  that  an  adequate  in- 
spection and  control  system  must  be  part  of 
any  such  international  agreement  involving 
a  susjjenslon  of  nuclear  weapons  tests;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  requesU  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  submit  to 
the  Soviet  Government  the  contents  of  this 
resolution  so  that  the  desires  of  the  American 
people  speaking  through  their  Representa- 
tives in  the  Senate  will  be  known  and  made 
clear  for  the  successful  outcome  of  the  nego- 
tiations in  Geneva  for  an  effective  and  re- 
liable agreement  for  the  discontinuance  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests. 

Pour  years  ago.  then,  this  body  went 
on  record  quite  specifically  to  affirm  its 
desire  for  peace,  its  fear  of  atmospheric 
pollution  by  radioactive  fallout,  its  wish 
to  end  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  its  view 
of  a  successfully  monitored  test  ban 
agreement  as  a  first  step  toward  general 
disarmament. 

At  the  heart  of  that  resolution  are  two 
simple  but  crucial  ideas:  first,  we  want 
an  agreement  to  end  nuclear  testing;  sec- 
ond, we  will  sign  no  treaty  that  does  not 
provide  adequate  inspection  and  con- 
trol. The  insistence  on  adequate  in- 
spection and  control  gives  the  American 
people  confidence  that  if  the  treaty  is 
violated  we  will  know  about  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  We  should  consider  any  cur- 
rent proposals  in  the  light  of  those  two 
ideas— do  we  still  want  a  treaty  as  we 
said  we  did.  and  do  we  still  want  ade- 
quate inspection  and  control? 

The  reasons  for  wanting  a  test  ban 
treaty  are  more  persuasive  today  than 
they  were  in  1959.  when  the  Senate  unan- 
imously adopted  a  resolution  calling  for 
such  a  treaty. 

As  recently  as  March  21,  1963.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  summed  up  a  few  of  those 
reasons  as  follows ; 

The  reason  why  we  keep  moving  and  work- 
ing on  this  question,  taking  up  a  good  deal 
of  energy  and  effort,  is  because  personally  I 
am  haunted  by  the  feeling  that  by  1970.  un- 
less we  are  successful,  there  may  be  10  nu- 
clear powers  Instead  of  4.  and  by  1975  15  or 
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20  I  regard  that  as  Uie  greatest  b«--. 
danger  and  haaard  Now.  i  ^^  nak** 
talking  about  the  contamlnauon  oTow*^ 
mosphere  which  would  coom  whem  *** 
these  nations  begin  testing,  but  m  ynLt^J' 
every  test  does  affect  generaUons  wmJt**' 
still  away  from  us  We  have  come  thu  "* 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  stay  at  it  fc  t'" 
not  discouraged  at  all  by  thoae  who«i^ 
every  effort  we  make  to  get  a  nuclear  teethS* 

We  know  then  that  the  President  «, 
the  United  States,  the  top  govermSlj^ 
talent  in  charge  of  our  national  defnZ 
and  our  foreign  policy,  and  tiie  ^ 
whelming  percentage  of  noted  Ameri^ 
-scientists  all  strongly  favor  a  nudS 
test  ban  The  very  great  majority  of^ 
ports  who  have  examined  our  cun»i 
proposals  for  a  treaty  feel  these  n^ 
posals  mark  a  number  of  gaina  tmn, 
over  previous  test  ban  proposals. 

WHAT   AKB  THK   ADVANTAGES   MtD  WHAT  AH 
GOALS  or  A  GOOD  NUCLEAB  TEST  BAN  Tlt4T», 

Pour  of  the  major  advantages  to  m  rf 
having  a  satisfactory  test  ban  can  br 
summed  up  as  follows:  First,  a  treth 
would  preserve  for  a  longer  periodic 
present  nuclear  superiority;  second  tt 
would  constitute  a  significant  first  Ka 
toward  achieving  control  over  the  tm. 
ther  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  other 
countries:  third,  it  would  eliminate  pes- 
sible  dangers  from  radioactive  fallow 
and  fourth,  a  treaty  would  be  a  first  st«D 
in  the  direction  of  controlling  the  tnm 
race. 

We  might  also  add  that  a  succesrfui 
treaty  could  serve  as  a  model  for  a  futui? 
di-sarmament  treaty:  that  a  curtailmem 
of  weapons  testing  and  researcli  would 
allow  a  huge  cut  in  our  annual  defeiw 
budget,  which  could  Justify  a  bl«  non- 
inflationary  tax  cut  to  coincide. TFitli  i 
balanced  budget.  We  might  add  thst 
the  end  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  would 
free  many  of  our  top  scientists  for  li- 
firmative  advances  in  science,  rangin« 
from  weather  control  to  a  man's  batUt 
against  cancer  and  heart  disease. 

Against  these  obvious  advantages  and 
more,  there  Is  the  risk  of  secret  testing 
or  cheating  by  the  other  side.  We  mutt 
not  minimize  that  risk.  That  is  why  i 
good  test  ban  treaty  must  do  two  thli^: 
First,  it  must  be  capable  of  detecting 
tests  of  a  size  which  could  lead  to  t 
modification  of  the  balance  of  power, 
that  is.  it  must  make  successful  and  sig- 
nificant evasion  of  the  treaty  difficult  and 
improbable;  second,  the  treaty  must  also 
provide  the  means  for  assuring  all  parties 
that  the  treaty  has  been  honored.  These 
two  criteria  add  up  to  the  demand  by 
the  United  States  for  adequate  inspec- 
tion and  control,  which  I  certainly  sup- 
port. 

The  particular  proposals  for  which  ou.' 
side  is  now  pressing  would  meet  our  de- 
mand for  adequate  inspection  and  con- 
trol. Let  me  review  how  they  would 
work.  Because  of  considerable  progrea 
in  detection  equipment  and  techniques, 
the  system  would  rely  primarily  on  na- 
tional detection  systems  for  the  collec- 
tion of  seismic  data.  Testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  can  take  place  in  four  areas,  to 
the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  nnder- 
water  or  underground,  but  there  Is  uni- 
versal agreement  that  the  real  problem  of 
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i^leeiion  of  testing  exists  only  for  un- 
^nfrovuad  tests.  Our  exports  have  testi- 
ly many  times  before  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  that  current  knowl- 
edge indicates  we  can  rely  on  our  ability 
10  detect  tests  of  significant  magnitude. 

In  addition,  automatic  seismic  sta- 
tioiM  would  be  built  according  to  specifi- 
catiorx  within  the  tei  ritory  of  each  party 
to  the  treaty.  That  means  within  Rus- 
jjg.  Instruments  of  our  own  manu- 
facture— American  Instnimcnts — would 
be  placed  by  u.s  inside  tlie.se  vaults  and 
^^ied.  We  have  proposed  that  seven  of 
\iiese  automatic  i,tations  be  placed  with- 
in the  Soviet  Union  and  seven  in  the 
United  State."?,  and  that  each  nation  be 
permitted  ei?ht  visits  to  each  of  these 
stations  in  the  other  nation's  territory 
each  year.  Eight  times  seven  mcana 
56  visits  to  the  other  nation's  terri- 
tory. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  from  V/isconMn  yield? 

Mr  PROXMTRE.     I  yield. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  mak- 
ing »  ▼fi7  important  and  able  speech. 
He  has  gone  Into  .some  details  that  are 
frucial.  I  And  that  he  verbally  made  a 
statement  which  is  not  included  in  the 
text  which  I  have  in  my  hand.  Are  the 
eight  Tisits  to  each  of  the  stations  to  be 
rithln  the  period  of  a  year? 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.     There  may  be  eight 
Tisits  to  each  station  every  year. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Every  year? 
Mr  PROXMIRE.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  IX)UGLAS.     That  would  be  a  total 
of  56  visits? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  A  total  of  56  visits. 
They  are  not  to  be  confused  with  in- 
spections of  suspicious  occurrences. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  know;  but  they  are 
to  be  visits  to  make  ccrUin  that  the 
scientific  machincrj-  has  not  been  tam- 
pered with,  and  to  make  readings  of 
recordings  that  have  already  been  made'' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
sbsolutely  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  never  seen 
this  information  in  Uie  literature  about 
the  issue  before.  While  I  have  not  made 
4  detailed  study  of  the  literature.  I  think 
Uiis  u  a  most  important  item.  Is  it  the 
understanding  that  Russia  objects  to 
these  visits? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand 
the  Russian  objection  has  been  confined 
primarily  to  inspection. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Which  Uie  Senator 
nil  come  to  later  in  his  speech? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  come  to  that 
a  my  speech.  The  Russians  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  visits. 

Durinp  these  visits,  we  would  obtain 
MU  on  sei.smic  events,  either  routinely 
or  in  question  of  a  parUcular  seismic  oc- 
currence we  wished  to  investigate  Of 
course,  during  these  visits,  we  would  also 
aspect  the  equipment  for  tampering  and 
IQT  mamtenance.  we  would  calibrate  the 
"ttruments  and  check  seismic  noise 
wis,  and  we  would  use  the  opportunity 
M  insUll  improved  insti-umonts  a.s  we 
*velopthom. 

The  third  major  system  of  adequate 
■^spection  and  control  conceiiis  the  use 
M  onsite  inspecUons.  to  which  the  Sen- 
ior from  Illiinois  has  just  alluded     In 


the  past,  this  has  been  the  major  bone 
of  contention.  The  Soviet  Union  lias 
finny  resisted  the  idea  of  onsite  inspec- 
tion, claiming  that  we  might  use  such 
inspections  for  espionage  purposes  and 
that  this  demand  is  a  violation  of  their 
territorial  integrity.  But  in  an  exchange 
of  letters  with  President  Kennedy  in 
January  of  this  year.  Nikita  Khrushchev 
agreed  for  the  first  time  to  permit  on- 
site  inspection. 

That  was  the  first  time  this  proposal 
was  iniUated.    There  was  an  agreement 
in  1958  or  1959.  which  the  Soviet  Union 
withdrew,  but  has  subsequently  restored 
They  withdrew  it  in  1961,  and  have  sub- 
sequently restored  it.    In  this  about-face 
he  agreed  to  only  two  to  three  such  in-^ 
spections,  which  is  less  than  the  United 
States  would  like  to  have— but  it  is  a 
major  departure  from  the  past  and  a 
major  concession  we  seem  to  have  won 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Would  there  be  only 
two  or  three  inspections  for  the  country 
as  a  whole? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     That  is  what  the 
Soviet  Union  would  like.    They  say  two 
or  three  inspections,  which  would  mean 
that  after  there  is  a  suspicious  occur- 
rence, which  we  feel  is  not  an  earth- 
quake, but  is  very  likely  to  be  an  under- 
ground test,  we  could  enter  Russia  only 
two  or  three  times.    We  insist  on  seven 
visits.      We   had    formerly   insisted    on 
more.    As  I  recall,  at  one  time,  we  had 
asked  for  20;   but  we  came  down  to  7 
visits,  not  because  we  desired  to  move 
closer  to  the  Soviet  viewpoint,  as  I  think 
I   can   establish  later,   but  because   we 
could   make    7   inspections   that  would 
be  far  more  effective  now  than  20  in- 
spections would  have  been  earlier    be- 
cause of  a  vast  improvement  In  our  tech- 
nique of  detecting  explosions,  plus  the 
fact  that  we  now  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  earthquakes  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  have  found  that  there  are 
only  about  40  percent  as  many  earth- 
quakes of  this  size  as  we  had  previously 
suspected. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  I  remember 
Khrushchev's  letter  of  last  January,  the 
reference  to  two  or  three  inspections  was 
of  a  rather  casual  nature. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Was  there  any  de- 
liberaUon  as  to  the  period  within  which 
the  inspections  were  to  be  carried  out' 
Within  1  year? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  correct 
The  feeling  was  that  If  we  accepted 
three  inspections,  we  would  probably 
have  to  reserve  one  of  them  until  De- 
cember; otherwise,  if  we  exhausted  the 
three  Inspections  early  in  the  year,  the 
Russians  could  go  on  into  December  and 
test,  knowing  that  we  could  not  check 
them. 

Briefly,  the  onsite  inspection  ar- 
rangement— as  we  envision  It — would 
work  in  this  way:  Within  60  days  after 
an  event  occurred,  we  would  designate 
that  event  as  one  we  wished  to  Inspect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Within  60  days  after 
the  event  occurred?  Does  the  Senator 
mean  after  the  readings  In  the  sUtk>n 
indicated  a  suspicious  happening' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes;  I  shoiild  say 
pos.sibIy  the  reliance  we  have  Is  not  on 
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the  seven  stations  we  would  have  within 
the  Soviet  Union.  That  is  a  very  Im- 
portant, supplementary  one.  But  the 
principal  detection  devices  are  outside 
the  Soviet  Union  and  are  of  an  order 
and  a  quality,  we  believe,  which  would 
enable  us  to  detect  from  outside  the  bor- 
ders. After  the  event  occurred  we 
could  move  within  a  week,  but  we  would 
have  60  days  to  determine  whether  we 
wanted  to  move. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  has 
used  the  pronoun  "we."  Does  he  mean 
the  United  States  or  an  international 
authority? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  not  be  an 
international  authority.  The  Inspec- 
tion would  be  under  United  States  and 
British  control.  There  would  be  United 
States  and  British  Inspections 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  each 
alliance  would  check  on  the  other,  rather 
than  having  the  checking  done  by  an  in- 
ternational body  which  might  be  con- 
trolled by  neutralists,  who  would  not  wish 
to  offend  either  party? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Exactly.     Through 
an  international  commission,  we  would 
transmit  information  on  the  time  of  the 
event  and  its  location,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  given  1  week  to  forward 
available  data  on  that  event.    We  could 
also  send  a  team  to  coUect  our  own  data 
from    the    automatic    seismic    stations 
which  we  have  within  the  Soviet  Union 
but  this  would  not  be  counted  in  our 
quota    of     onsite     inspections       After 
analyzing  all  available  data,  if  we  still 
wanted  to  inspect  we  would  then  dis- 
patch our  inspection  team  and  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  Soviets  to  escort  our 
team  to  the  area  we  have  designated 
within   their  borders.     The   inspection 
team  would  consist  of  our  own  nationals 
and  members  of  an  international  staff  to 
see  that  the  inspection  is  carried  out  in 
accordance    with    the    treaty— but    the 
leader  of  our  team  would  in  all  cases  be 
an   American   or  Britisher.    The   team 
would  be  large,  with  at  least  14  techni- 
cal experts  from  our  own  side 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  making  an  extremely  im- 
portant speech  and  is  advancing  our 
knowledge  of  what  the  technical  issues 
are.  I  commend  him  for  doing  so  It 
should  throw  a  shaft  of  light  on  the 
issues  involved. 

Is  there  any  delimitation  of  the  area 
to  be  covered? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Tlaere  is  none 
There  was  one  charge  by  those  who  op- 
pose the  test  ban  that  our  detection  sta- 
tions would  not  be  able  to  survey  too 
large  an  area  within  the  Soviet  Union; 
but  I  think  that  contention  has  been  suc-^ 
cessfully  answered  by  the  administration, 
as  I  shall  indicate  later.  But  there  is  no 
limitation  of  the  area  which  would  be 
covered  in  our  proposal.  We  would  cer- 
tainly not  exclude  any  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Similarty,  no  part  of 
the  United  States  would  be  excluded? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No  part  of  the 
United  States  would  be  excluded. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  I  suppose  the  Rus- 
sian* already  know,  from  published  in- 
formaUon,  of  our  installations  since 
they  are  in  an  open  society. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  posiUve  they 
know  infinitely  more  about  this  coun- 
try than  we  know  about  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  E>OUOLAS.  In  an  open  society, 
many  matters  of  a  military  nature  are 
frequently  public  knowledge,  so  I  am 
told. 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.     Yes.    indeed. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     In  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator    from    Wisconsin,    the    United 
States  would  not  be  exposing  vital  mili- 
tary secrets? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  indeed.  The 
Soviet  Union  would  have  much  more  to 
lose  under  those  circumstances  than  we 
would. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  that  our 
people  would  be  engaged  entirely  and 
exclusively  in  determining  whether  there 
was  a  test.  Certainly  this  country  would 
not  under  any  circumstances  be  con- 
cerned with  or  interested  in  trying  to 
determine  some  kind  of  secret  Russian 
development  of  some  other  kind. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  asked 
a  very  good  question.  I  believe  It  indi- 
cates a  basis  for  Russian  concern  and 
a  possible  reason  why  the  Russians  are 
resisting  this  inspection. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
inspection  process  itself  would  be  very, 
very  thorough,  including  low-level  aerial 
flights  for  visual  and  photographic  in- 
spection, surface  inspection  and  below 
surface  inspection  of  mines,  cavities,  and 
so  forth.  We  would  have  up  to  6  weeks  to 
inspect  the  area,  and  if  drilling  were  re- 
quired, the  period  could  be  extended. 
We  could  take  samples  back  home  for 
laboratory  inspection  and  closer  exam- 
ination. Within  30  days  after  we  com- 
pleted this  thorough  inspection,  we 
would  report  our  findings  to  an  interna- 
tional commission.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
were  found  to  have  violated  the  test 
ban  agreement,  we  could  serve  notice  of 
withdrawal  from  the  treaty.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  failed  to  cooperate,  as  pro- 
vided, with  the  inspection  team,  we 
could  also  withdraw  from  the  treaty. 

I  have  not  gone  into  technical  detail; 
but  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 
inspection  provisions,  because  many  of 
our  citizens  are  not  aware  of  those  pro- 
visions. I  think  this  information  will 
give  them  confidence  that  if  our  de- 
mands are  agreed  to.  we  will  indeed  have 
"adequate  inspection  and  control." 

DOCS    THIS    TREATY    GRANT    CONCESSIONS    TO    THE 

sovrrr  union  and  does  rr  mark  a  retreat 

FROM     OUR     PREVIOUS     TREATY     PROPOSALS' 

Perhaps  the  greatest  misunderstand- 
ing on  this  whole  subject  of  a  test  ban 
treaty  has  been  in  the  area  of  alleged 
concessions.  Let  me  make  it  plain  that 
I  regard  this  treaty  as  an  advance,  not 
a  retreat. 

For  example,  critics  of  the  proposed 
treaty  have  asserted  that  our  reductions 
in  the  number  of  onsite  inspections  we 
demand  amount  to  unnecessary  conces- 
sions. There  is  no  magic  number  of  In- 
spections, and  we  have  never  taken  the 
position  that  there  should  be.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  the  position  of  the  United 
States,  as  expressed  in  a  letter  by  Presi- 


dent Elsenhower  to  Premier  Khrushchev 
on  May  5.  1959: 

The  United  StAtes  hUA  not  envisaged  an 
unlimited  nvunber  of  Inspections  but  ad- 
heres to  the  concept  that  the  number  should 
be  In  appropriate  relationship  to  sclentlflc 
facta  and  detection  capabilities. 

The  key  there  is  the  phrase  "detec- 
tion capabilities"  and  the  idea  that  the 
number  of  inspections  should  be  based 
on  those  detection  capabilities.  We  now 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  seismic 
events,  the  number  of  earthquakes  each 
year  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and  how  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  natural  earth  tremor 
and  an  underground  test.  We  know,  on 
the  basis  of  experience,  particularly  with 
Project  VELA,  that  our  detection  pow- 
ers have  Improved  vastly  and  will  con- 
tinue to  Improve.  This  is  the  main  rea- 
son why  we  now  feel  we  can  rely  on  a 
system  of  national  stations,  and  on  the 
"black  boxes"  within  the  Soviet  Union, 
plus  supplementary  manned  stations  in 
the  territories  of  friendly  nations.  We 
are  still  insisting  on  onsite  Inspections 
as  "extra  Insurance,"  but  they  are  simply 
not  so  important  as  they  once  were,  nor 
do  we  need  as  many  of  them. 

Another  point  Is  that  we  also  know 
that  we  were  greatly  mistaken  In  the 
past  about  the  number  of  earthquakes 
each  year  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
number  of  events  each  year  which  we 
could  not  distinguish  or  identify  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  I  call  attention 
to  the  detailed  expert  statement  before 
the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee  by 
Dr.  P.  A.  Long,  who  is  the  Assistant  Di- 
rector for  Science  and  Technology  In  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
Dr.  Long,  in  spelling  out  the  great  gains 
made  In  the  VELA  program  of  our 
knowledge  of  detection  of  seismic 
events,  made  these  statements. 

One  must  realize  that  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree the  estimates  made  by  the  now  famous 
committee  of  experts  back  In  1»58  were  really 
Informed  guesses  •  •  •  in  many  cases  they 
were  simply  not  baaed  on  very  solid  data,  for 
the  reason  that  only  limited  data  were  avail- 
able 

The  very  considerable  change  is  that  now 
we  do  have  a  very  large  body  of  data  avail- 
able to  us  so  that  when  we  make  assessments 
now  they  have  a  very  much  greater  proba- 
bility of   being   Arm  assessments.    •    •    • 

A  first  new  assessment  of  Importance  has 
been  that  the  number  of  earthquakes  which 
occur  In  the  USSR  of  a  magnitude  equal 
to  or  greater  than  that  of  a  given  explosion 
Is  smaller  than  previously  expected  by  a  fac- 
tor of  around  two  and  a  half 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield' 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  am  happy  to 
yield 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  That  means  only  40 
percent  as  great  as  It  was  previously 
thought  to  have  been,  does  If 

Mr    PROXMIRE.     Yes 

Mr.  President.  I  continue  to  read  from 
the  statement  by  Dr  Long: 

This  Lb  Important,  because  It  means  that 
any  search  for  possible  nuclear  tests  Is  made 
against  a  smaller  background  of  comparable 
natural  events  than  had  previously  been  ex- 
pected. 

So  we  have  less  than  half  as  many 
events— as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 


May  i7 


said,  only  40  percent  as  many^to  idu^ 
significant  statement:  "  "*°"  °****'  *•» 


as  we  thought  we  had.    As  for  ch-i*Z* 
on  those  events.  Dr.  Long  also  "---^ 


The    related 
t>een  of  Im 


ted    new    assessment    whlcli 
portance  In  a  design  of  »^^ 
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has  been  Improvement  in  our  capahim?^ 
detect  seismic  events  from  great ^lulL? 
I  e.,  of  the  capability  of  the  son^aUed!^ 
zone  system  The  slgnincance  of  thj. 
velopment  is  th.it  with  an  adequate ^?^ 
of  stations  outside  the  Soviet  Union  wTk 
a  very  good  detection  capabUity  of  ftw? 
seismic  events  larger  than  magnltud.Tr 
addition  to  some  capability  below  thU  jl^ 

This  Is  exactly  the  point  which  I  tn^t 
to  make  earlier— namely,  that  we  i^ 
relying  very  heavily  on  detecUon  am! 
side  the  Soviet  Union,  rather  thanaoS 
on  black  boxes"  placed  within  theS 
Viet  Union.  I  think  many  persona  »» 
afraid  that  no  matter  how  carefuih  ■! 
were  to  seal  the  "black  boxes  "  th?^ 
viets  would  take  steps  to  make  themiL 
accurate  or  ineflectlve.  However  u  n. 
Long  pointed  out.  much  Importance!; 
Uches  to  the  Improvement  In  our  a 
pabUity  to  detect  seismic  event*  tma 
great  distances;  and  I  understand  tS 
the  distance  at  which  they  now  caahl 
detected  has  Increased  very  greatly-HB 
increase  from  practically  600  to  SON 
miles.    This  is  very  important 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President  I  won 
der  whether  the  Senator  from  Wlacon 
sin  will  Interpret  the  phrase  "We  havt 
a  very  good  detection  capabUity  of  So- 
Viet  seismic  events  larger  than  mami 
tude4  0."  ^^' 

What  Is  the  meaning  of  the  "4  0"' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  "4.0"  is  the 
rough  equivalent  of  a  2-kiloton  nuclear 
bomb  explosion  in  tuff;  10  to  20  fcQotons 
in  alluvium,  which  Is  much  rarer  in  the 
USSR.  At  one  time  we  were  "throwlnt 
up  our  hands"  at  underground  explo- 
sions of  a  20-kiloton  variety;  but  dov 
we  are  in  a  position  to  detect  under- 
ground explosions  down  to  1  kilotonorl 
kilotons. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Two  kilotons  would 
have  the  explosive  effect  of  approximate- 
ly 2,000  tons  of  TNT,  would  It  not? 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Yes.  and  approti- 
mately  one-tenth  of  the  explosive  enou 
of  the  bomb  which  was  dropped  at  Hiro- 
shima 

Mr  EXDUGLAS.  So  this  would  be  one- 
tenth  as  much. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  One-tenth  u 
large — 90  percent  smaller. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  one-tenth  at 
much  explosive  energy. 

Mr   PROXMIRE.     Yes. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Long  went 
on  to  point  out  that  because  of  (nrai 
variability  In  almost  all  of  the  VELA- 
related  phenomena,  such  as  the  occa- 
sional borrus  of  an  unusual  pickup  frco 
a  very  great  distance,  the  violator  can- 
not make  plans  based  on  averages  He 
must  allow  not  only  for  improved  and 
improving  detection  apparatus,  he  must 
also  allow  for  our  lucky  breaks  if  he  d<w 
not  wish  to  get  caught.  He  must  be 
ultracautious. 

In  other  words,  we  have  overestimated 
the  number  of  events  to  be  Investigated, 
and  we  have  underestimated  our  ability 


.  mnnltor  those  events  from  a  distance. 
SS  comforting  to  know  that  we  have 
IL.  to  monitor  and  more  to  monitor  it 
'.^h  But  that  is  not  the  whole  story. 
rTwarch  7.  In  a  remarkable  and  well- 
Xiumented  speech  before  this  body^  the 
fnator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Htm- 
^"Y]_-who  has  been  at  the  Geneva  ne- 

uations  and  who  has  had  access  to  all 
^he  secret  testimony  on  our  capabilities- 
said  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate: 

The  question  of  the  identification  of  un- 
.  iiround  events  has  become  of  such  Interest 

mv  colleagues  and  to  others  that  I  have 
*"  urtted  the  administration  to  make  avall- 
^^.  i^  the  public  the  5-year  study   of   de- 


.hie  to  the  public 

and    Identification    of    underground 
the  Soviet  Union.    This  covers  the 


wction 
rvenU  in 


den.  Finland,  Norway,  India,  and  Japan 
have  such  equipment.  The  Japanese 
are  experts  in  that  aresL  The  Swedish 
stations  at  Upsala  University,  for  exam- 
ple, are  outstanding.  There  Is  an  inter- 
national agreement  among  the  seismolo- 
gists to  exchange  information,  so  the 
whole  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  literally 
encircled  by  seismic  stations. 

I  should  like  to  advert  to  one  other 
thing  which  the  Senator  has  pointed  out. 
We  have  discovered  what  we  call  the 
third  zone  theory,  which  is  no  longer  a 
theory  but  a  fact;  it  is  as  follows:  If 
an  explosion  takes  place,  let  us  say,  in 
the  heartland  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
structure  of  the  earth  is  such  that  it 
might  not  be  readily  detectable  in  the 


neriod  from  1968  to  U)6a  and  It  shows  pre-  heartland  Of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  sta- 
bly how  many  events  were  detected  and  ^^  ^^^^  closest  to  the  explosion 
^he  ways  \n  which  they  can  be  Judged  to  be 
M.ntlfled  in  varying  degrees,  and  the  geo- 
^Dhlcal  areas  In  which  they  occur.  This 
JtudT  shows  clearly  why  the  number  of  In- 
loectlons  and  the  number  of  detection  sta- 
uata  can  be  reduced  without  In  any  way 
dlmml«hln«  the  effectiveness  of  verification. 

I  second  the  distinguished  Senator's 
request  that  this  vital  information  be 
made  public,  at  least  as  much  as  is  safely 
possible.  The  American  people  should 
^ow  that  our  detection  capacities  are 
vastly  expanded  and  much  Improved. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  fur- 
ther tome? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  course,  this  detec- 
tion program  was  carried  on  from  sta- 
tions outside  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY, 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE. 


Mr.  President,  will 

I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mlrmesota,  who  has 
made  such  a  gallant  fluht  in  leading  the 
forces  of  our  country  who  believe  very 
deeply  In  the  Importance  of  achieving  a 
nuclear  test  ban. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First.  I  commend 
the  Senator  on  his  statement.  It  is  a 
very  thought-provoking  and  scholarly 
presentation  It  is  that  sort  of  discus- 
sion which  Is  needed  In  the  Senate  on 
this  highly  complex  and  yet  vital  and 
important  lsf.ue.  It  does  so  little  or  no 
good  to  debate  the  questions  of  disar- 
mament and  nuclear  test  bans  in  a  spirit 
of  emotion.  We  must  debatt*  them  on 
the  basis  of  objectivity  and  scientific 
fact,  as  well  as  the  background  of  experi- 
ence that  we  have  In  term.i  of  detection, 
verification,  and  identification  of  nuclear 
tests. 

The  Senator  has  established  a  good 
case  for  the  favorable  consideration  of 
an  adequately  safeguarded  nuclear  test 
ban  agreement.  I  would  add  only  one 
thing  at  this  point  in  his  address.  We 
not  only  depend — nor  are  we  suggesting 
that  we  only  depend — upon  stations 
owned  and  manned  by  U.S.  nationals 
outside  the  Soviet  Union.  I  wish  my 
colleagues  to  note  that  there  are  other 
countries  that  are  very  far  Eidvanced  in 
the  science  of  seismology.  Those  coun- 
tries have  the  most  up  to  date  modem 
seismic  equipment.     For  example,  Swe- 


do  not  necessarily  register  more  accu- 
rately than  the  stations  that  are  farther 
away. 

In  fact,  there  follows  what  might  be 
called  reverse  accuracy,  a  principle  that 
could  be  stated  as  follows:  The  degree 
of  accuracy  of  identification  increases 
with  the  distance  from  the  point  of 
explosion,  particularly  if  the  explosion 
takes  place  in  what  we  call  alluvium,  or 
in  soft  soil. 

That  is  why  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota disputed  an  argument — I  hoi>e 
forcefully  and  effectively — against  what 
is  knowTi  as  the  big  hole  theory  in  the 
Soviet  Union ;  namely,  that  explosions  in 
the  earth  in  the  heartland  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  is  essentially  soft  earth, 
marsh,  frost  land,  and  not  made  up  of 
hard  grtinite  or  rock,  could  be  disguised. 
We  know  there  are  only  certain  areas 
in  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  call  seismic 
areas.  One  is  dowTi  on  the  southern  bor- 
der where  there  are  detection  stations 
In  countries  like  Turkey.  Another  area 
is  In  the  Kurile  Islands.  The  other  Is 
the  Kamchatka  Peninsula.  There  are 
three  or  four  other  areas  that  are  seismic 
areas.  Those  are  the  areas  in  which 
earthquakes  occur.  Those  are  the  areas 
In  which  we  would  have  difiBculty  sep- 
arating the  earthquake  iTP^  of  earth 
movement  from  a  nuclear  explosion  t3T>e 
of  earth  movement.  It  is  those  areas 
that  are  on  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  those  are  the  ones  In  which  a 
test  might  be  hidden.  Those  are  the  very 
areas  in  which  they  are  surrounded  by 
seismic  stations.  Those  are  the  facts  of 
geography. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  excellent  letter 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  wrote  to 
all  of  us  in  the  Senate  in  the  last  couple 
of  days  is  exactly  on  that  point.  It  makes 
the  point  that  there  is  no  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  Soviet  Union  within  which 
nuclear  explosions  could  occur  without 
real  possibility  of  detection. 

As  the  Senator  has  so  well  stated — 
and  I  am  very  grateful  for  his  state- 
ment— there  is  no  question  that  we  can 
monitor  explosions  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  he  has  so  well  pointed  out. 
we  can  do  so  probably  better  than  we 
could  detect  explosions  on  the  periphery 
of  the  country  where  our  seismic  stations 
are  located. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  a 


question  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Mlrmesota  has  stated  an  extraordinary 
conclusion  which,  if  it  is  borne  out  by 
facts,  is  of  great  importance,  but  which 
on  the  face  of  it,  seems  to  be  contrary  to 
commonsense:  namely,  that  earth- 
quakes or  explosions  can  be  detected  bet- 
ter from  a  greater  distance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  cannot  understand 
the  principle  which  lies  behind  that 
statement.  It  seems  to  me  extraordi- 
nary. Can  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
throw  any  light  on  it? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  yield  further 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  About  a  month 
ago,  after  considerable  research  on  that 
subject.  I  spoke  in  the  Senate.  I  did  so 
because  of  conmients  that  had  been  made 
by  other  Members  of  Congress  that  were 
contrary  to  what  I  thought  the  facts 
demonstrated.  It  is  not  true  that  in 
hardrock,  such  as  in  granite,  we  can  de- 
tect better  at  long  distances.  But  it  is  a 
seismic  scientific  fact  that  in  what  we 
call  the  permafrost  areas — in  the  areas 
of  soft  earth,  such  as  marshland  or  allu- 
vium— there  is  what  is  called  a  gap. 
When  an  explosion  takes  place  in  such 
alluvium,  there  is  an  area  of  what  is 
called  dead  or  deadening  space.  Then 
the  signal  jumps.  The  seismic  signal 
registers  better  at  1.000  to  1,500  miles 
than  it  does  at  500  miles.  That  has  been 
proved.     The  theory  has  been  tested. 

We  know  the  geological  structure  of 
the  land  of  the  Soviet  Union  just  as 
they  know  ours. 

What  I  argued  about  several  months 
ago  was  the  fact  that  in  what  is  known 
as  the  center  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
was  described  as  the  big  hole,  the  under- 
lying structure  does  not  consist  of  hard 
granite.  It  does  not  consist  of  bedrock. 
It  consists  of  soft  earth.  Therefore,  the 
test  that  might  be  muCBed  in  a  range  of 
400  to  500  miles,  let  us  say,  within  the 
Soviet  Union,  actually  becomes  very 
audible  on  a  seismic  recording  station, 
1.100,  1,200,  or  500  miles  from  the  test. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  I  may  direct  a 
further  inquiry  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, I  should  like  to  ask  him  whether 
there  are  published  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  whether  the  material  is  classified 
and  hence  inaccessible. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  There  are 
published  articles  on  the  subject.  I  do 
not  wish  to  lay  any  claim  to  expertise 
knowledge  because  I  am  not  an  expert 
on  these  subjects.  What  I  try  to  do  is 
to  converse  with  those  who  are  experts. 
I  repeat  that  one  of  the  developments 
xmder  the  VELA  studies  conducted  by 
the  Air  Force,  as  a  result  of  the  Berkner 
report,  revealed  that  where  an  explosion 
takes  place  imdergroimd  in  soft  soil  or 
in  a  permafrost  area  or  in  soil  that  is 
not  bedrock  or  granite — a  so-called  third 
zone — there  is  what  we  call  an  absorp- 
tion. It  is  like  a  sponge  that  absorbs 
the  impact  for,  let  us  say,  a  distance  of 
500  to  700  miles.  Therefore,  a  seismic 
station  within  that  500 -mile  belt  does 
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not  record  as  accurately  the  explosion  a« 
a  seismic  station  that  Is  1 ,000  miles  away 
from  the  center  of  the  expkMlon. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
only  say  that  on  the  surface  this 
statement  seems  incomprehensible.  I 
hope  that  if  the  material  Is  not  classified, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will  at  least 
sUte  the  references  so  that  the  subject 
may  be  foUowed  up. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  certainly  will. 
I  was  merely  trying  to  rack  my  brain  as 
to  the  time  I  placed  the  material  in  the 

RCCORO. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  believe  it  was 
March  7. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  it  was  follow- 
ing March  7.  Following  my  address  of 
March  7,  a  Member  of  the  other  body 
came  up  with  the  theory  which  is  the 
so-called  big  hole  theory,  implying, 
or  trying  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  others: 

It  may  be  true  that  we  have  Improved 
our  aeUmology:  and  It  may  be  true  that  we 
can  detect  better;  but,  because  of  the  pecu- 
liar land  and  ground  formation*  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet*  could  bury  an 
underground  explosion  In  vast  areas  of  the 
Soviets,  and  we  could  not  detect  U,  because 
we  would  not  have  detection  stations  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  except  black  boxes. 
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May  n 

choosinc 

handcufred.  so  to  speai-fwantT^  ThT'^i^'vaTs^teir^'couS^.  • 

year  study  made  available  so  that  my  tremors  bJlow  l^c  m^^^^ 

coUeague  from  Illinois,  who  is  a  trust-  We  would  now  te  aSe  to^t^*  *■« 

worthy  man.  can  see  the  results  of  the  m.spect  any  ev^t  of  imv  J,?^*****««l 

study.     I   want  every  other  Senator   to  which  foT  the^st  ti^br^^^'  <*»*. 

have  It.     After  all.  our  commitf.*^.:  hav^  o,«  e™„,,J:   ._^*'  ^*?^^  °^'^^  In^ 


matioc    be    made  '  aTaU^^le'.  T  7t::;;d     pLri^e  S^Lj^^  ^f^,«* 

^,t^K,  ^  ''"^'  '  ^-    ^^^  O*"^^*  system,  we  could  M?)?'  >» 
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have  it.     After  all.  our  committees  have 

top  secret  Information,  and  all  Senators 

get  secret  Information  in  the  committees. 

Why  should  we  not  know  what  is  In  those 

reports^ 


Mr.     PROXMIRE.     The     Senator     is     .._...     _,     „,^   .,^„„ 

exactly  correct      That  is  the  point  I  was     tremor  for  onsite  InispectiorwoS,  ?  * 

of  my  address.     But     been  determined  by  the  execuUv^oAl!! 


making  at  this  stage 


the  smallest   test   under  th'e'Tiglil?* 
provisions  of  the  treaty.  ""t^^u* 

I  think  Uiis  is  a  very  important  h. 
provement  and  advance  from  thT^.^ 
point  of  the  security  of  the  ZSSt 
people.     Previously,   the   locatlm^ 


Presuming  that  the  black  boxes  might 
be  tampered  with,  as  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  Indicates — I  doubt  that  they 
could  be.  because  they  would  be  sealed 
but  presuming  that  they  could  be  tam- 
pered with,  the  question  arises.  "Could 
the  Soviet  Union  e.xplode  an  under- 
ground nuclear  explosion  in  the  heart- 
land of  the  Soviet  Union  and  have  it  go 
undetected?" 

It  is  the  stated  record  of  leading 
seismologists  that  an  explosion  within 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  more  readily 
detectable  outside  the  Soviet  Union  than 
by  a  station  inside  the  Soviet  Union, 
because  of  the  gap,  the  way  the  seismic 
waves  work.  There  is  a  technical  phrase, 
but  it  is  the  seismic  movement  which 
is  involved.  It  is  absorbed  and  then 
springs  out,  so  to  speak,  and  hits  the 
seismograph. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  an  suxurate  man. 
He  does  not  overstretch  the  facts 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Not  on  this  sub- 
ject matter. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  whole 
proof  of  this  theory  needs  tc  be  developed 
before  we  can  accept  it  at  face  value.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  does 
not  resent  my  saying  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  all.  I 
think  the  Senator  is  making  the  point 
well — and  the  point  needs  to  be  made — 
that  all  this  material  should  be  made 
available  to  the  American  people. 
Surely  the  Soviet  Union  knows  that  we 
can  detect. 

One  of  the  arguments  which  I  have 
been  making  for  months  is  that  we  in 
the  Senate  cannot  make  an  objective 
judgment  as  to  the  validity  of  the  VS. 
position  in  these  negotiations  on  a  nu- 
clear test  ban  proposal  until  we  know 
all  of  the  facts  with  which  we  are  to  deal 
Who  knows  the  facts?  A  handful  of 
Senators  who  may  sit  on  one  of  the 
committees  which  gets  secret  informa- 
tion knows  them. 


the  best  way,  Mr.  President,  to  decide 
whether  we  have  made  concessions  or 
whether  we  have  made  gains  Is  to  com- 
pare the  current  propo.sals  with  those  we 
have  supported  at  Geneva  In  the  past 

Prom  1958  to  1962,  the  basic  system 
we  advocated  was  an  International  sys- 
tem of  monitoring.  In  August  of  1962, 
we  turned  to  a  combination  of  interna- 
tional and  national.  The  present  sys- 
tem would  be  national— American  and 
British.  The  number  of  stations  in  the 
original  proposals  was  180;  in  August  of 
1962  the  number  was  indefinite,  but 
fewer.  In  the  new  proposal,  the  number 
would  be  entirely  up  to  us. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  The  Senator  means 
the  number  outside  the  Soviet  Union? 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  Inside  the 
Soviet  Union  the  number  of  areas  that 
would  have  detection  devices  would  be 
seven.  I  understand.  Originally,  super- 
vision of  the  monitoring  system  was 
international:  in  Augxist  1962  it  was 
still  international.  Currently,  supervi- 
sion would  be  national.  The  manning 
or  staffing  of  monitoring  systems  has 
Iikewl.se  moved  from  an  International 
basis  to  a  national  one. 

Since  the  original  negotiations  roughly 
5  years  ago.  the  role  of  an  International 
control  commission  has  been  drastically 
reduced  to  a  coordinating  body.     In  our 
current  proposals  we  would  monitor  the 
Russians   and   they   would  monitor   us. 
The  manned  stations  would  no  longer 
be  internationally  staffed,  nor  would  the 
staff   be   composed  of   one-third  Soviet 
nationals  as  originally  proposed.     There 
is  no  lor\ger  any  possibility  that  an  in- 
spection  team   might   not   include   any 
American  or  British  nationals.     On  the 
contrar>'.  there  would  be  at  least  14  tech- 
nical experts,   plus   observers   and  sup- 
porting personnel,  from  our  side — and 
no    members    of    our    inspection    team 
would   be  Soviet   nationals.     We   would 
no  longer  be  bound  as  to  the  number 
of    manned    sUUons    or    their    location 
around  the  world.     Instead,  we  can  zero 
m  on  the  Soviet  Union  with  as  many  of 
our  own  stations  as  we   wish— and   we 
can  still  make  arraiigementa  quite  easily 
with  other  nations  to  monitor  the  Soviet 
Union  or  other  areas  of  the  world.     Do 

these  sound  Lke  concessions,  or  gains 

if  we  can  get  them^ 

Let  us  move  back  to  the  onsite  inspec- 
tion problem.  I  have  already  dealt  with 
the  fact  that  we  have  far  fewer  seismic 
events  to  monitor  than  we  thought  and 
far  superior  equipment  with  which  to 
do  the  Job  than  we  had  before.  But  in 
the  treaty  now  proposed,  we  are  no 
longer  so  limited  in  the  type  of  event 


,  ,  -    --  executive  Qft«Z 

of    an    International    commission-^ 
that  locaUon  would  have  been  ba^i 
data  from  all  staUons,  Including  Uu!l^ 
the  Soviet  Unioa    We  would  now  ml2 
the    sole    determination    in    locatlM^ 
tremor  and  deciding  we  wanted  to  f«* 
spect  a  certain  event  at  a  certain^ 
and  at  a  certain  time.    Do  these  soS 
like  concessions?     Or  do  they  souhdS. 
gains — if  we  can  get  them?         ~-'*« 
Another   advantage   over  the  fonn- 
proposals,  or  "Geneva  plan."  is  that  Z 
worldwide,     internationally    suDervZ 
system  would  have  been  slow  to  ImSi 
Estimates  range  from  3  to  6  ycMTn 
would  have  been  expensive,  about  « t 
$3    billion   to   Install   and   $lVi  bStaB 
a    year    to    run    it.    DetecUon   tech 
niques  would  have  been  cumbersonttind 
awkard  to  mainUIn  at  prime  efBclem 
An  International  staff  would  have  befn 
difficult  to  train  and  maintain,  and  the? 
might   have   been   security  and  lonitr 
problems  beyond  our  control. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  Geneva  syston 
would  not  have  worked.    But  the  swltdi- 
over  to  a  national  system— our  men.  our 
stations,  our  equipment,  and  our  super- 
vision and  management— will  be  qulcte 
to  Install,  cheaper  to  run,  easier  to  nuuj- 
age.  safer  from  a  security  standpoini 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  tut 
aside  from  these  advantages,  a  gyftaa 
controlled    by    ourselves    will   give  the 
American  people  more  confidence  thatve 
actually  have  "adequate  inspection  and 
control." 
To  sum  up.  Mr.  President: 
First,  our  Government  no  longer  pro- 
poses an  uninspected  moratorium  on  un- 
derground   nuclear    explosions   smaller 
than  the  size  of  the  Hiroshima  explo- 
sion—that Is,  smaller  than  an  explosion 
equivalent  to  20,000  tons  of  TNT  explod- 
ed in  soft  rock.    All  detected  and  located 
earthquakes  would  be  subject  to  selecUoo 
for  Inspection  within  an  annual  quou. 
Second,    the    treaty    draft   would  no 
longer  permit  an  onsite  inspection  team 
going  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  composed 
entirely  or  largely  of  neutrals:  the  draft 
would    explicitly    require    that    14  key 
members — including    the    leader— of  a 
team  consisting  of  perhaps  20  members 
be  Americans  and  British. 

Third,  the  detection  stations  upon 
which  our  Government  would  primanly 
rely  would  no  longer  be  manned  one- 
third  by  Soviet  nationals;  they  would  be 
operated  by  the  United  States  or  by  our 
allies. 

Fourth,  the  verification  system  would 
no  longer  be  operated  by  an  interna- 
tional organization;  iia  main  elements 
would  be  operated  by  the  United  SUtes 
and  Great  Britain. 


Fifth,  our  Government  would  no  long- 
need  Soviet  agreement  to  the  number 
and  location  of  detection  sUtions  out- 
ode  the  Soviet  Union:  the  United  States 
fould  provide  stations  at  whatever  stra- 
frtric  locations  around  the  world  it  could 
^e  arrangements  for  and  supply  funds 


Mr  JAVrrS.    Mr.  President,  what  the 


for. 


Senator  Is  analyzing  for  the  Senate  today 
Is  critically  important.  I,  too,  have 
tried— because  I  feel  we  have  left  some- 
thing of  a  vacuum  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  in  this  respect— to  prepare  myself 
m  this  field. 

I  have  also  taken  great  encourage- 
ment and  Inspiration  from  the  struggles 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
HuitPHRKYl,  to  put  our  noses  to  the 
erindstone  on  disarmament  and  on  nu- 
clear testing,  so  that  we  will  be  Informed. 
The  position  I  have  taken  Is  that  the 
American  people  do  not  have  to  be  sus- 
picious of  the  administration,  because 
we  win  settle  the  question,  in  the  final 
analysis,  in  the  Senate. 

I  understand  the  Senator's  rather  pes- 
simistic feeling  about  what  would  happen 
now— he  is  talking  about  now.  It  would 
not  happen  when  many  of  us  were  "on 
the  ball."  Informed,  and  putting  up  a 
fight  for  something  in  which  we  believed. 
That  would  be  a  different  situation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  those  are  very,  very  encouraging 
words  from  a  great  national  leader.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  shown,  in 
many  ways,  his  remarkable  intelligence. 
I  think  his  support  for  an  appropriate 
test  ban  with  adequate  Inspection  and 
control  would  make  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference. His  words  are  most  encourag- 
ing. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  return  that  very  gra- 
cious compliment  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  said  also  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  who  themselves  are  great 
leaders  in  terms  of  so  many  objectives 
desirable  for  the  country.  However  we 
may  differ  on  some  things,  the  imcnartant 
thing  is  that  men  are  taking  the  time 
to  devote  their  talents  to  these  efforts. 
I  know  we  can  find  a  way.  given  some 
reasonable  willingness  by  the  Russians 
to  agree.  I  also  believe  that  objective 
can  be  promoted  by  the  kind  of  pro- 
posals made  by  this  country  and  the 
support  they  get  in  the  world  as  being 
reasonable  ones. 

I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  follow  the 
Senator's  speech  with  a  speech  from  this 
side  of  the  aisle  in  the  near  future,  in 
which  I  shall  give  my  own  views  as  what 
I  may  be  able  to  characterize  a^  views 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  leading  to  the 
same  objective — to  wit,  if  it  can  reason- 
ably and  humanly  be  done,  to  take  a  first 
step  by  a  treaty  ending  nuclear  testing. 
I  remind  the  Senator  In  that  regard 
that  many  of  us  have  been  greatly  Im- 
pressed by  the  treaty  on  Antarctica 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  followed. 
We  do  not  know  whether  It  Is  going  to 
be  continued  to  be  followed  tomorrow. 
but  we  are  talking  about  now.  Whether 
It  be  in  outer  space  or  other  areas 
which  are  susceptible  of  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  know  we  were  able  to 
develop  a  treaty  on  the  peaceful  de- 
velopment of  Antarctica.    I  think  the 


present  question  presents  an  apposite 
situation  to  that  one. 

So  I  join  in  congratulating  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  and  say  that  he 
will  move  me  to  come  forward,  as  he 
has  come  forward,  with  some  structure 
of  Ideas  as  to  what  should  be  done  in 
this  field. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Later  in  the  day. 
In  response  to  the  question  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  I  shall  place  in  the  Record. 
and  make  some  comment  upon  the  ques- 
tion he  posed  to  me,  as  to  the  evidence 
we  had  relating  to  my  discussion  on 
the  distance  of  the  seismic  station  from 
the  point  of  the  explosion  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  recording.  I  have  the 
material  at  hand,  and  I  wish  to  read 
from  it,  but  I  shall  not  do  it  now.  I 
shall  ask  that  It  be  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  appropriate  point,  so  there 
may  be  a  continuity  of  thought  and 
speech. 

IF  THE  PROPOSED  TREATY  KEALLT  DOES  OFFEB 
ADEQUATE  INSPECTION  AND  CONTKOL,  WHAT 
ARE  THE  PROBABILITIES  THAT  A  RTVAL  NATION 
MIGHT  BE  ABLE  TO  CHEAT  AND  GET  AWAY  WITH 
IT? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps it  Is  Inescapable  that  we  should  be 
drawn  Into  the  numbers  game  here.  I 
do  not  know  how  you  can  fix  firm  prob- 
ability statistics  as  to  who  might  try  to 
cheat  when,  with  what-sized  tests,  how 
many  times  before  they  would  be  caught. 
A  good  statement  was  made  on  this  very 
point  on  March  5.  1963,  by  Dr.  A.  P. 
Ruina,  Director  of  the  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  He  told  the  members 
of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee — 
and  I  quote  Dr.  Ruina  now: 

We  cannot  assign  a  probability  number  to 
the  effectiveness  of  a  single  inspection. 
Criminals  do  get  caught,  particularly  if  they 
must  commit  a  long  series  of  crimes  to 
achieve  their  objectives.  My  own  general 
conclusion,  though.  Is  that  a  cheater  would 
have  a  difficult  time  persuading  himself  that 
he  could  risk  thorough  Inspection  of  a  site 
at  which  a  clandestine  test  had  actually 
taken  place,  particularly  so  If  the  treaty 
clearly  safeguarded  the  rights  of  the  Inspect- 
ing team  of  expert*  to  a  reasonable  size  and 
to  reasonable  use  of  specialized  equipment 
and  techniques  that  are  being  developed  for 
this  purpose. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  we  would  be 
using  our  own  experts  In  our  inspection 
teams  with  the  latest  equipment.  The 
size  of  the  team  would  be  large,  the  site 
inspected  would  be  of  our  choice  and  we 
would  Inspect  from  the  air,  from  the 
ground  and  below  ground,  including 
drilling  for  samples  to  take  home. 

Nevertheless,  the  question  of  prob- 
abilities has  been  raised.  I  would  like 
to  mention  a  few  additional  probabilities 
myself  for  consideration  by  those  neutral 
or  opE>osed  to  a  test-ban  treaty. 

We  know  that  we  now  have  both  a 
more  diversified  and  a  more  numerous 
nuclear  arsenal  than  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  admit  it.  We  also  know  that  un- 
limited testing  tends  to  produce  equality 
in  the  long  rvm.  In  other  words,  with 
each  test  they  gain  proportionately  more 


than  we  do:  with  unlimited  testing,  we 
will  probably  lose  our  advantage.  If  a 
test  ban  had  been  in  effect  and  enforced 
10  years  ago,  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
a  second-rate  power  today  and  there 
would  be  no  threat.  If  President  Eisen- 
hower had  been  successful  in  his  re- 
peated efforts  between  1958  and  1960  to 
bring  about  a  test-ban  policy,  we  would 
be  better  off  than  we  are  today. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  consider  placing  a  little  dif- 
ferent twist  on  the  point  he  Is  makinp. 
What  he  is  saying  ought  to  be  empha- 
sized again  and  again.  I  agree  with  him. 
But  those  who  have  opposed  the  con- 
cept of  a  nuclear  test  ban,  quite  apart 
from  the  question  of  whether  we  can 
negotiate  a  treaty  that  contains  within 
it  adequate  inspection  guarsmtees,  have 
argued  that  continued  testing  is  neces- 
sary in  order  for  us  to  achieve  some  sig- 
nificant new  breakthrough  which  might 
take  the  form  of  a  reliable  antimissile 
missile,  for  example,  or  a  neutron  bomb, 
or  some  other  now  unforeseen  device. 

The  argument  is  that  this  kind  of 
breakthrough  would  give  us  an  immense 
advantage,  and  that  for  this  reason  we 
ought  not,  in  the  interest  of  our  national 
security,  freeze  the  present  balance  of 
weafwns  in  status  quo  through  a  nuclear 
test  ban. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  argiunent  fails 
to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  we  once 
had  a  complete  nuclear  advantage — in- 
deed, we  had  exclusive  p>ossession. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  had  a  monop- 
oly. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes;  we  had  exclusive 
possession  of  atomic  weapons,  a  monop- 
oly that  gave  us  a  total  advantage  of  a 
dimension  I  cannot  conceive  we  could 
ever  again  match  through  any  break- 
through that  now  seems  possible. 

So  if  once  we  had  a  complete  advan- 
tage, but  did  not  use  it  against  the  Soviet 
Union  or  the  Communist  world,  what 
process  of  reasoning  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  would  utilize  some  new 
breakthrough  in  the  current  situation, 
at  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
lacking  in  atomic  weapons,  but  has  a 
very  large  and  lethal  stockpile  of  such 
weapons? 

All  of  our  past  history  indicates  the 
contrary.  If  we  were  to  achieve  a  break- 
through, we  would  not  use  it,  but  we 
would  wait,  holding  it,  as  we  once  held 
our  nuclear  monopoly,  while  the  testing 
process  on  the  other  side  Inevitably  leads 
the  Russians  to  accomplish  the  same 
breakthrough,  and  thus  once  more  to  re- 
establish the  nuclear  balance. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fates  refuse 
to  smile  always  on  the  United  States,  and 
if  our  scientists  should  fail  to  make  a 
breakthrough  before  the  Russians  do,  as 
the  testing  continues  on  both  sides,  I 
am  not  at  all  certain  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  having  achieved  so  great  a  tem- 
porary advantage  over  the  United  States, 
would  restrain  herself  as  we  once  did 
when  we  had  a  total  nuclear  monopoly. 
I  would  not  want  to  trust  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  nor  would  I  look 
with    equanimity    upon    the    safety    of 
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my  children  or  of  the  Senator's  children, 
if  suddenly  the  Soviet  Union  were  to 
achieve  sxich  a  breakthrough;  for  it  is 
quite  within  the  realm  of  possibility  that 
the  Russian  Oov^runent  would  do  it. 

So  I  suKgest.  if  my  reasoning  is  not 
m  error,  or  if  I  have  failed  to  place  proper 
confklence  in  the  Soviet  Union — and  I 
am  certain  that  those  who  advocate 
further  testing  would  not  argue  with  me 
on  that  score — that  the  greatest  poten- 
tial dangers  to  the  United  States  may  lie 
with  continued  testing  on  both  sides. 
since  I  know  of  no  way  of  assuring  our- 
selves that  we  will  always  be  the  first  to 
achieve  a  breakthrough. 

There  are  grave  perils  in  continued 
testing  tliat  are  not  being  considered  and 
debated  as  they  should  be.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  general  discourse  on  this 
question  which  he  is  making  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  brings  this  point  out  devastatingly. 
As  I  understand,  his  argument  is  that 
we  were  far  ahead  in  this  race;  in  fact, 
it  was  not  even  a  contest.  We  had  a 
monopoly.  But  now  he  asks  what  the 
situation  would  be  if  the  Soviets  had  a 
lead.  In  this  race,  so  long  as  there  is  a 
race,  we  can  only  lose,  because  if  the 
Soviets  get  ahead,  they  are  likely  to  use 
their  superiority. 

Anjrone  who  has  read  any  Soviet  liter- 
ature or  knows  of  the  way  the  Soviets 
are  indoctrinated,  knows  their  attitude; 
knows  that  their  cardinal  tenet  and  creed 
is  world  domination,  by  violence  and 
force  if  necessary.  He  knows  very  well 
that  the  Soviets  would  use  such  superi- 
ority If  It  were  sufHciently  advantageous 
to  them.  Therefore,  if  the  nuclear  race 
continues,  we  shall  be  putting  ourselves 
in  a  position  where,  if  the  Soviets  obtain 
a  decisive  advantage  in  the  race — and 
that  Is  the  purpose  of  what  they  are 
doing — if  they  make  a  breakthrough  and 
get  a  decisive  weapon  first,  they  will  use 
it. 

Mr.  CHURCH  I  would  not  want  to 
trust  them  not  to  use  it 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wonder  if  the  ably 
stated  view  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  could  not  be  summarized  in 
a  colloquialism  of  one  sentence:  If  we 
are  going  to  stop,  the  time  to  stop  is 
when  we  are  ahead, 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  experience  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  as  a  poker 
player  is  greater  than  mine. 

Elach  month  that  we  delay  our  own 
efforts  for  a  good  sound  treaty,  we  slice 
off  a  few  more  inches  from  the  margin 
of  victory  If  war  should  ever  become 
necessary. 

As  both  sides  continue  testing  and  as 
mo^e  experimental  mechanisms  are  de- 
signed, the  chances  for  war  and  mutual 
destmctlon  Increase.  The  more  bombs, 
the  more  chances  one  will  go  off — either 
in  anger,  or  in  panic,  or  by  simple  acci- 


dent. The  more  bombs,  the  more  risk 
of  contaminating  the  atmosphere;  the 
more  bombs,  the  more  chances  for  an 
unending  chain  reaction.  The  more 
bombs  and  the  longer  testing  goes  on. 
the  more  nations  will  get  the  bomb,  and 
the  more  individual  decisions  will  have 
to  be  made  when  the  bomb  might  be 
used — and  by  whom  on  whom. 

The  number  of  inspections  is  a  favorite 
target  of  critics.  We  came  down  from  a 
minimum  of  12  to  a  proposed  number  of 
7.  based  on  our  greater  ability  to  detect 
undergrolmd  tremors.  But  the  Soviet 
Union  has  only  offered  2  to  3  onsite  in- 
spections and,  critics  say,  half  of  12  would 
be  6.  Let  us  remember  that  the  Soviet 
refusal  to  have  any  onsite  inspection  has 
prevented  a  treaty  for  many  years  They 
have  finally  consented  to  the  principle 
of  Inspection  both  with  the  onsite  in- 
spections by  our  teams  and  in  regard  to 
the  urunanned  seismic  stations — or  black 
boxes — on  their  territory*. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Suppose  Khru.shchev 
refused  to  permit  any  onsite  Inspections. 
Would  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  ap- 
prove a  test  ban  treaty  which  did  not 
provide  for  onsite  inspection? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Absolutely  not.  I 
think  onsite  inspections  are  essential. 
There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
in  view  of  the  present  development  of 
techniques,  agreement  to  two  or  three 
onsite  inspections  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take. I  think  the  administration  is  ab- 
solutely correct  in  rejecting  that  posi- 
tion. 

As  I  understand,  one  critic  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  other  body  has  made 
a  proposal  that  there  be  an  agreement 
not  to  have  te.sting  in  the  atmosphere, 
in  outer  space,  or  under  the  water;  but 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  each  be  permitted  to  have  12  tests 
underground,  with  no  inspections.  I 
would  not  think  of  accepting  such  a  pro- 
posal. It  woiJd  be  very  dangerous.  I 
am  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  was  interested  in  the 
last  remark  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, which  obviously  refers  to  the  pro- 
posal of  Representative  Craig  Hosmzr. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Which  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark)  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  fMr.  Huif- 
PHRtY  1  have  answered  devastatingly. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
was  about  to  call  the  attention  of  read- 
ers of  the  CoNGREssioN.^L  RxcoRO  to  the 
fact  that  a  letter  answering  the  proposal 
made  by  Representative  Hosmex.  and 
also  his  view — totally  erroneous,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  myself — that  there  is  a  big  hole  of 
some  2  million  square  miles  in  Russia 
where  we  cannot  detect  any  nuclear  ex- 
plosions. Is  completely  erroneous. 

The  letter  appears  in  yesterday's  Cow- 
cREssiONAL  Rxcoso  at  page  8805.  Per- 
haps because  I  am  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  letter,  I  think  It  quite  convincingly 
rebuts  the  suggestion  which  the  Con- 
gressman makes. 


May  17 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,    Would  the  Sen-f 
from  Pennsylvania  care  to  have  tt-w' 
ter    reprinted    at    this    point    hTiT 
RIXO.D?    I  think  It  would  be  ytnhS^ 
ful  to  have  that  done.  «y  neip. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Very  well 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    The  letter  la  ahft^ 
therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  thatS" 
letter   be   printed  at  this  point  in  t? 
Record.  ™* 

Mr     CLARK 
from  Wisconsin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricow 
as  follows:  ■ 

Mat  is  im 
Dear  Coi.leagve  During  the  pa«t  Mv«r.i 
wwlcs.  a  ffre*t  deal  hu  been  said  about  tS 
supposed  •IneffoctlveneM"  of  President  Km 
nedy'8  draft  treaty  banning  further  nuruL 
testing  made  at  the  test  ban  negotUtloniT, 
Cieneva.  ^ 


I   thank   the  Senator 


On  April  4,  1983.  Congressman  HosKnunt 
a  letter  to  all  Congressmen  and  SenattM 
.asserting  the  existence  of  a  'big  hole*  to 
our  inspecUon  and  identification  propoi^ 
which,  he  has  said,  would  permit  the  Sorteu 
to  cheat  in  perfect  safety.  The  fact  that  the 
Soviets  liave  shown  little  disposition  to  tc- 
cept  our  proposals,  and  have  in  fact  beeonit 
increasingly  Intransigent  In  the  negotlatteot 
Is  probably  adequate  rebuttal  In  Itself.  Ne» 
ertheless.  we  would  like  to  set  the  rword 
straight  on  the  facts  upon  which  Confr««. 
man  Hosuca  apparently  relies,  so  as  to  du- 
pose  of  the  big  hole  theory  once  and  foe  m 
What  the  facts  really  show  Is  that  the  bit 
hole  theory  is  as  empty  and  InsubetantUi 
as  Its  name  suggests  In  a  letter  to  the  Prw. 
Ident  dated  March  18,  1863.  Congre«in«a 
HosMEB  alluded  to  "an  area  of  at  least  )k 
million  square  miles  In  the  Interior  ot  th« 
U  S.S  R. — and  probably  twice  that  •Ize— m 
which  slgniflcant  secret  Soviet  underground 
tests  can  be  carried  on  wholly  without  fesr 
of  detection  " 

The  scientific  fact  Is  that  It  makes  no  dlf- 
Terence  how  deep  within  the  borders  of  tht 
UBSR.  the  Soviets  try  to  hide  their  t«su. 
since  "the  detection  capabUlty  is.  for  til 
practical  purposes,  constant  with  respect  to 
the  distance  from  explosion  to  seismic  its- 
tlon  tn  the  interval  of  600  miles  to  9,000 
miles  For  this  reason,  no  part  of  the  Sotlet 
Union  Is  unseen  by  oxjt  seismic  stations  out- 
side the  SoTlet  Union." 

That  statement  was  nuide  by  Dr.  HaroM 
Brown,  the  former  head  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission's  Lawrence  Radiation  Lab- 
oratory, and  the  man  presently  In  charge  of 
all  the  Defense  Department's  research  and 
engineering  programs  It  was  conUlned  In 
the  administration's  response  to  Congr«»- 
man  HosXEit's  letter  to  the  President  Tet. 
so  far  as  Is  known.  It  has  never  l>een  inad« 
public   by  Congressman   HosMxa. 

Apf>arently,  Congressman  Hostm  now 
concedes  that  unlawful  Soviet  tests,  tvM 
very  small  tests,  could  be  detected  from  out- 
side the  USSR  But.  he  says,  ruch  t««ti 
can  be  too  small  to  permit  their  poeltlw 
Identification  by  purely  seismic  means  ThU. 
It  appears.  Is  the  principal  foundation  for 
his  assertion  that  a  big  hole  exists  In  our 
detection  proposals 

There  are  two  answers  to  this,  and  both  ot 
them  were  made  In  a  letter  sent  to  Congreie- 
man  Hosmer  by  the  White  House  on  March  29 
First,  as  Dr  Brown  pointed  out,  tesU  u 
.small  as  those  envisioned  by  Congressman 
HosMEB  would  not  provide  a  subetantltl 
military  advantage  to  the  Soviets.  Mot  much 
advance  could  be  made  In  the  field  of  rtrs- 
teglc  weapf)ns,  and  any  Innovations  made  In 
tactical  weapons  would  have  UtUe  effect  la 
altering  the  cold  war  balance.  Second,  iel»- 
mlc  detection  would  not  be  the  only  meani 
employed  to  uncover  siureptltlous  testing. 
In  addlUon  to  on-site  checks,  all  the  otb« 
facUltle*   of    Intelligence   would   be  brought 
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_  Thtis.  the  Soviets,  In  order  to 
'their  tests  through  the  big  hole,  would 
•" _  to  make  them  so  small  as  to  be  no* 
Zlt\ti  th«  ▼err  rtial  risks  of  being  caught.  In 
l^^rlev  of  the  world.  In  a  flagrant  rlola- 
[w,  <rf  the  test  ban  treaty. 

^Lt  net  result  U  that  there  Is  no  big  hole. 

Mjmjtimnn  Hosmer's  fears  of  the  admin- 
,^_tlon'»  t^st  ban  proposal  have  no  valid 
I^2iln  t»ct.  The  proposal  is  for  an  effec- 
Zl^  tzsAty  which  holds  every  reasonable 
L--nectof  reducing  the  risks  Inherent  In  the 
2^2nt  freedom  of  both  our  country  and  the 
^ H.  to  test  at  will. 

The  Congressman's  fears  seem  all  the  more 
^noodless  In   the    light   of   his   latest   prcv- 


posal. 


In  a  sharp  turnabout,  he  now  suggests 


that  we  demand  absolutely  no  on-site  Inspec- 
fM|i  whatever,  and  that  we  seek  a  treaty 
laming  aU  nuclear  tests  In  outer  space.  \in- 
dsrwater.  and  In  the  atmosphere,  but  permit 
f^cji  side  a  dozen  or  so  underground  shots 
yesr.  We  fall  to  understand  how  CX>n- 
MMWi""^  Hosmer  can  be  concerned  about 
^erground  cheating  under  a  system  that 
DTOTldee  for  on-site  InspecUona  to  catch 
Seating,  ye*  apparently  be  unconcerned 
about  underground  cheating  which  might 
Mcape  discovery  under  a  treaty  which  did 
not  provide  for  any  on-site  Inspections  at  all. 
Sincerely. 

HUBOT    H.    HUMPHEKT. 

JosKFH  S.  Clark. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
tiie  brilliant  defense  he  is  making  of  the 
administration's  position  in  regard  to  a 
test-ban  treaty.  I  hope  his  speech  re- 
ceives at  least  equal  space  in  the  press 
with  the  many  speeches  in  opposition 
to  the  administration's  position  which 
bave  been  coming  forth  during  the  past 
few  months. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  and  also  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  to  a  fact  which,  it  seems  to 
me.  is  not  widely  understood;  namely, 
that  the  United  States  has  tabled  at 
Geneva,  not  one  draft  treaty,  but  two 
draft  treaties.  Both  of  those  draft 
treaties  were  cleared  last  August  by  the 
Committee  of  Principals,  acting  on  dis- 
armament matters.  The  Committee  of 
Principals  consists  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretaj-y  of  State,  the  head 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
masion,  and  the  Director  of  the  Arms 
CoQtrol  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
However,  it  also  includes  Mr.  Jerome 
Wlesner  and  Mr.  McOeorge  Bundy.  the 
President's  two  principal  advisers  in  the 
flelda  of  scientific  affairs  and  foreign 
aHairs. 

At  the  meeting  last  August  there  were 
also  in  attendance  General  Lemnitzer. 
then  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  then 
the  principal   military    adviser   of   the 
President.    The  Committee  of  Principals 
unanimously  reconmiended  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  two  draft  treaUes  which  were 
tabled  at  Geneva  last  faU.    All  the  ex- 
'"j^oent  and  all  the  argimient  have  been 
wwut  the  second   treaty,  which  woiUd 
prohibit   nuclear    testing    underground, 
M»d  the  argument  has  been  as  to  whether 
the  Russians  could  cheat.     But  I  invite 
attention    to    the    fact    that    the    first 
treaty— and  I  make  this  point  in  light 
M  the  great  amount  of  uproar  whiich 
ttas  been  occurring  about  the  possibility 
M  cheating  in  connection  with  under- 
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ground  testing — does  not  deal  at  all  with 
underground  testing.  It  has  to  do  with 
prohibiting  testing  by  the  Russians  or 
the  United  States  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
outer  space,  or  under  water,  and  it  does 
not  deal  with  the  subject  of  underground 
tests.  So  it  might  be  well  to  call  atten- 
tion to  that  treaty,  and  particularly  to 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  critics  of 
the  other  treaty,  and  to  point  out  that 
tn  connection  with  the  first  draft  treaty 
we  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  de- 
tect any  cheating. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  has  correctly 
stated,  in  August  1962,  there  were  two 
draft  treaties  to  prohibit  testing.  The 
first  treaty  called  for  a  prohibition  of 
testing  everywhere  except  underground. 
Of  course,  testing  underground  at  least 
has  the  advantage  of  avoiding  pollu- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  and  perhaps 
eventually  choking  mankind  to  death 
with  fallout. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  so  happens  that  that 
was  referred  to  in  a  speech  delivered  in 
the  Senate  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]. 

If  we  cannot  agree  with  the  Russians 
in  regard  to  inspection  of  undergroimd 
testing,  we  might  at  least  consider  reach- 
ing an  agreement  with  them  in  regard  to 
banning  nuclear  testing  in  the  other 
areas,  because  cheating  can  be  detected 
in  those  areas,  without  a  need  for  onsite 
inspections. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  for  that  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  made  a  very  Important 
point.      A 

I  do  nofj  lt)elieve  I  am  betraying  any 
confidence  when  I  say  that  a  numlaer  of 
us.  led  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDDl.  are  drafting  a  reso- 
lution which  asks  our  Government  to 
stress  this  point  particularly;  and  if  the 
Russians  do  not  agree  to  a  ban  on  under- 
ground testing,  this  proposal  might  well 
be  put  forth.  It  has  the  great  advan- 
tage that  any  test  in  the  atmosphere  w 
in  space  or  under  water  can  be  de- 
tected— unless,  as  I  imderstand  It.  the 
test  Is  conducted  so  far  out  in  space  that 
it  is  close  to  Mars,  for  example,  or  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Moon. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  again  to 
me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  been  in  touch  with  me  about 
the  same  resolution.  I  have  suggested  to 
him  that  he  consider  a  few  changes 
which  I  have  suggested  verbally  to  him. 
I  think  he  withheld  submitting  the  reso- 
lution yesterday,  perhaps  in  part,  be- 
cause of  my  suggestions. 

I  believe  that  what  the  Senator  really 
wants  is  the  treaty  we  have  proposed  at 
Geneva — the  one  which  does  not  deal 
with  underground  testing.  Of  course, 
the  Russians  hare  turned  that  down. 

But  in  view  of  the  Russian  objections, 
and  the  secrecy  phobia  about  espionage, 
we  might  well  persuade  them  to  reopen 
the  negotiations  in  this  area.  So  I 
pointed  out  that  we  might  well  Include 
underwater  testing,  testing  in  space,  and 


testing  tn  the  atmosphere,  as  a  practical 
matter. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  made  a  ■valu- 
able suggestion.  I  believe  it  true  that 
we  have  permitted  the  Russians  and 
the  "ban  the  bomb"  group  to  put  us  in 
a  false  position,  as  though  we  were  the 
ones  who  were  resisting  the  prevention 
of  nuclear-bomb  testing.  The  truth  is 
that  we  are  pushing  for  it,  but  we  insist 
that  subsurface  inspections  be  accom- 
panied by  adequate  Inspections  of  the 
type  the  Senator  has  been  discussing — 
which  seems  to  be  most  reasonable.  But 
I  believe  we  should  also  stress  the  point 
that  we  are  also  proposing  that  such 
testing  in  the  atmosphere  or  under  wa- 
ter or  in  outer  space  also  be  banned. 
That  would  put  us  In  a  better  light  be- 
fore the  public  opinion  of  the  world. 
But  let  me  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  the  great  public 
service  which  he  Is  performing. 

Mr.  PROXIVHRE.  I  concur  in  what 
both  Senators  have  said.  I  wish  to  make 
sure,  however,  that  my  position  Is  not 
misinterpreted;  and  I  desire  to  point  out 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  I 
favor  a  unilateral  suspension  by  the 
United  States  of  such  testing.  I  under- 
stand that  some  tests  have  temporarily 
been  suspended.  We  tried  that  once, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  should  try  It 
again,  unilaterally.  I  believe  our  testing 
is  likely  to  persuade  the  Russians — if 
anything  is — to  agree  to  some  kind  of 
prohibition  of  testing.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  again  try  any  unilateral 
posU>onement  or  prevention  of  testing, 
in  the  hope  that  that  would  keep  the 
Russians  from  engaging  in  testing.  I 
feel  strongly  that  If  we  are  to  have  an 
agreement,  we  should  seek  one. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  again 
to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  justice  to  the  El- 
senhower administration,  let  me  say 
that  this  was  not  a  unilateral  agreement 
on  its  part.  As  I  imderstand  It,  there  was 
a  gentlemen's  understanding  In  1958 
which,  although  It  was  not  formally  re- 
duced to  writing,  provided  that  both 
Russia  and  the  United  States  would 
cease  testing.  But  the  Russians  broke 
that  gentlemen's  agreement. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE,  However,  the  diffi- 
culty with  such  an  unwritten  agreement 
Is  that  there  Is  no  Inspection,  no  basis 
of  determining  whether  cheating  ts  oc- 
curring. They  could  continue  to  make 
such  tests;  and  if  they  were  caught,  they 
could  say,  "We  did  not  sign  any  agree- 
ment." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  I  am  sure  the  Ei- 
senhower administration  acted  In  good 
faith. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  did. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  therefore  It 
ts  somewhat  extraordinary  for  people 
who  did  not  criticize  the  Informal  gen- 
tlemen's agreement  now  to  criticize  the 
present  administration  for  trying  to  get 
these  defects  straightened  out  and  to 
obtain  a  strong  Inspection  system. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  I  am  happj  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  CLARK.    In  the  Interest  of  com 
plete  accuracy,  I  should  like  to  state  my 
understanding  of  what  happened,  which 
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there  is  responsible  scientific  opinion  of        These  are  only  a  few  of  the  nr^jw 
the  view,  first,  that  the  Russians  are  not     ties  and  odds  on  the  other  aid*^'^'*'* 
very  good  at  underground  testing;  sec-     argument.     My  point  is  not  S!.?.** 
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I  believe  to  be  correct.    During  the  in-     ond.  that  what  we  could  achieve  In  the     overwhelmingly  prove  anythineiL!^ 
formal  moratorium,  as  it  was  then  called,     way  of  important  advances  in  the  nuclear     doubt  but  that,  on  the  contt^^f*'' 


overestimated  by  opponents  of  a  treaty. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, provided  there  is  a  system  of  inspec- 
tion, and  provided  there  is  a  system  of 
detection  established  and  working  under 
some  kind  of  treaty.  As  I  pointed  out 
previously,  and  as  I  shall  try  to  em- 
phasize once  more,  the  existence  of  a 
treaty  in  itself  tends  to  discourage  test- 
ing, because  when  a  nation  is  caught 
cheating  under  such  circumstances,  the 
embarrassment  and  effect  upon  any  fu- 


the  contrarr  «!^ 
art,  even  tacitly,  by  underground  testing,  are  hundreds  of  factors  that  iwh^** 
has  probably  been  rather  substantially  the  probabilities  and  none  of  th^^ 
nvp,.octiTr,«t«H  h^  ««r^«-«*»  ^*  -  *~.«»„      be     figured     with     absolute    ^^f^ 

Again  and  again,  Mr.  President  ih 
stressed  one  point  today  because  it  k 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  We  do  not  i2 
absolute  certainty  and  we  are  not  mZ 
to  get  it.  We  said  "adequate  inaJS 
and  control"  and,  under  the  new^j^T 
the  control  is  in  our  hands  and  Sehll! 
spection  adequate  for  the  flrst  time 

Whether  we  act  or  whether  we  (fa  n- 

act.  we  are  still  going  to  be  bettim  « 

odds.    That  is  all  we  can  ever  doln . 

have  recently  been  called  oft,  or  at  least     ture  kind  of  agreement  is  pretty  devas-     world  with  imperfect  men  and  witw 

Tv^ctrv.T^*w^   whiio  fhpv  wArA  tr,  tho  b»t,oii     tating     Therefore,  a  nation  must  be  ex-     perfect  knowledge.     The  odds  thatt! 

tremely  careful  that  the  steps  it  might  will  survive  and  prosper  with  a  tett-b*! 
take  in  the  size  of  explosions,  and  so  treaty  seem  to  me  much,  much  beUs 
forth,  must  be  sufficiently  small  so  that     **'"'"  ^^ '''"  **""* '"  ^^ 


both  countries,  for  a  signlflcant  amount 
of  time,  refrained  from  testing.  Then 
President  Elsenhower  smnounced  that 
we  would  no  longer  be  bound  by  the  in- 
formal gentlemen's  agreement  mora- 
torium, although  he  did  state  that  we 
would  not  resimie  testing  without  mak- 
ing an  annoimcement  to  that  effect  first. 
Thereafter  the  Russians  secretly  pre- 
pared and  conducted  tests.  But  we  were 
the  first  to  note  the  expiration  of  our 
voluntary  moratorium. 

Another  point  I  should  like  to  make 
is  that,  with  respect  to  the  tests  which 


postponed,  while  they  were  in  the  small 
range — less  than  1  klloton — two  of  them, 
one  nuclear  and  one  chemical,  were  to  be 
at  ground  level,  and  only  one  of  them 
was  to  be  underground. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  that  so  far 
as  underground  testing  is  concerned,  any 
gentlemen's  agreement  is  meaningless. 
If  we  do  not  have  inspection,  the  cheat- 
ing can  continue.  It  could  continue  at 
length,  and  we  would  not  know  about  it. 
Testing  In  the  atmosphere  Is  a  different 
question.  Perhaps  that  Is  something  else. 
But  so  much  can  be  done  with  under- 
ground testing  that  it  seems  to  me  we 
should  be  well  aware  of  the  danger  and 
difficulty  of  what  it  could  do  to  American 
security  if  we  should  have  any  gentle- 
men's agreement  that  involves  In  any 
sense  and  to  any  extent  underground 
testing.  We  must  assimie  in  the  absence 
of  inspection  and  control  that  they  are 
testing  as  much  they  wish. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  drastically  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin . 
I.  too.  believe  that  at  the  present  stage 
of  the  seismic  detection  art  it  is  impor- 
tant to  have  not  only  a  meaningful  num- 
ber of  onsite  inspections  authorized,  but 
also,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  the 
right  to  put  a  few — not  many — seismic 
detection  stations  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  not  true,  as  the  Soviets  contend, 
that  all  underground  explosions  can  be 
identified  without  any  question  by  de- 
tection stations  off  the  territory  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  it  is  true  that  our  pri- 
mary reliance  in  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
will  be  on  national  detection  stations 
maintained  at  points  outside  the  Soviet 
Union  by  ourselves  and  our  NATO  allies, 
and  only  secondarily  on  stations  on  the 
soil  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  without 
a  great  many  onsite  inspections  we  can 
have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  Is  going 
on.  so  long  as  the  test-,  are  massive — 
over  3  kllotons.  Below  the  3  kiloton 
range  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
the  scientific  community  regarding  our 
ability  to  Identify  underground  nuclear 
tests  by  purely  seismic  meaiis. 

I  see  the  able  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Aitoerson]  in  the  Chamber.  He 
knows  so  much  more  about  the  subject 
than  I  do  that  I  should  not  even  be  dis- 
cussing It  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.    But 


the  chances  of  detection  would  be  small. 
I  think  that,  in  Itself,  would  have  a  great 
effect  In  reducing  the  possibility  of  sig- 
nificant testing. 

Mr  President,  we  are  not  worried 
about  getting  caught;  we  are  worried 
about  the  other  side  not  getting  caught. 
By  gaining  the  principle  of  onsite  inspec- 
tion, which  can  always  be  Increased  later, 
we  have  gained  an  important  additional 
guarantee  against  the  other  side  not  get- 
ting caught  if  they  test. 

Under  a  test-ban  agreement,  the  prob- 
abilities work  against  the  potential  vio- 
lator, not  for  him.  The  violator  does  not 
wish  to  be  caught  an  average  number  of 
times  or  a  certain  percentage  of  the  time. 
Since  the  whole  point  of  cheating  Is 
ruined  the  very  first  time  the  violator  is 
caught,  he  must  take  the  most  extreme 
sensitivity  reading  on  record  and  then 
add  a  margin  to  that.  But  he  must  go 
even  further.  If  you  are  using  your  own 
equipment,  the  violator  never  knows  how 
good  It  Is.  He  must  assume  it  is  at  least 
as  good  as  his — and  then  add  another 
safety  margin  to  that  He  must  beware 
of  lucky  or  rare  pickups  by  your  side 
and  defectors  on  his.  By  this  time,  his 
tests  are  so  small,  his  precautions  so 
costly,  his  security  needs  so  great  and  the 
stakes  of  getting  caught  are  so  high,  that 
the  creating  game  may  not  be  worth 
the  candle — It  costs  too  much  to  play 
for  what  one  can  hope  to  gain. 

The  proposed  long-range  detection 
system  does  not  have  a  fixed,  precise 
threshold  or  floor  below  which  nuclear 
explosions  could  not  be  detected.  The 
detection  threshold  varies  from  station 
to  station,  and,  for  each  station,  from 
day  to  day.  It  depends  on  the  way  the 
station  is  constructed,  on  the  structure 
of  the  earth  between  the  station  and  the 
explosion,  and  on  the  amount  of  back- 
ground noLse  at  the  instant  of  the  ex- 
plosion. A  potential  violator  could  not 
possibly  know  the  threshold  at  each  of 
the  many  detection  stations  located  all 
around  the  world  at  the  instant  of  the 
explosion.  He  could,  therefore,  never  be 
sure  that  even  a  small  clandestine  ex- 
plosion would  go  undetected.  Neither 
could  a  E>otentIal  violator  be  sure  that  his 
tests  would  escape  detection  by  intel- 
ligence means. 


than  the  odds  that  we  will  survlte  im 
prosper  without  a  test-ban  treaty,  i^ 
is  an  old  saying.  "You  pay  your  noBw 
and  you  take  your  choice."  i  knowm 
choice,  but  I  want  to  increase  the  od^ 
by  having  our  Government  work  stetdih 
for  the  best  treaty  possible. 

If  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  recentlj 
thrown  cold  water  on  our  hopes  for  t 
treaty,  that  should  spur  us  on  »D  the 
more.  If  he  should  agree  to  foQov 
through,  we  should  not  act  merely  in 
reaction  to  his  agreement.  Let  us  let 
not  merely  react,  for  In  effect  re»ctiot 
is  allowing  the  Russians  to  dictate  our 
foreign  policy.  I  am  appalled  at  tlk 
vision  of  Uncle  Sam  shuffling  down  the 
corridors  of  time,  led  on  a  nuclear  strtij 
by  a  Russian  bear  walking  backwank 
We  can  choose  our  own  path. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  call  gpedil 
attention  to  the  role  of  the  admlnistiv 
tlon  in  educating  the  American  pubUcon 
this  very  difficult  and  complex  subjeet- 
the  need  to  stop  testing  If  at  all  poeiibit 
It  would  be  easy  for  President  Kennetfy 
to  strike  a  heroic,  get-tough  pose  at  ill 
times,  to  rattle  a  spear  and  dare  the 
other  fellow  to  climb  into  the  arena.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  often  done  that  Th»t 
Ls  the  popular  pwse  to  strike  in  this  eoon- 
try  or  any  country. 

The  present  administration  in  ou: 
country  has  not  done  that.  All  the  world 
saw  Mr.  Kennedy's — and  America's- 
mettle  tested  In  the  Cuban  crisis.  And 
It  was  plain  there  was  nerve  to  spare 
when  the  chips  were  down.  Through  our 
Chief  Executive.  America's  silhouette tu 
projected  against  the  Iron  Curtain,  and 
that  enlarged  image  and  its  determined 
posture  so  frightened  the  Conununlsti 
that  they  picked  up  their  spears  ind 
went  home. 

But  the  tlme.s  call  for  another  kind  of 
courage — the  ability  to  keep  our  heads 
in  a  time  of  crisis,  to  keep  searching  end- 
lessly for  safe  and  honorable  ways  to 
peace,  to  snuff  out  the  fuse  on  the  bomb 
that  can  end  the  world  as  we  know  it 
It  takes  courage  to  remind  the  American 
people  not  only  that  we  will  fight — as « 
always  have  done  when  we  had  to— bat 
that  nuclear  war  and  nuclear  testing  »" 
not  the  only  answers,  that  they  are  ic 
fact  the  worst  answers,  used  with  dan^o 
and  carried  out  In  despair.  I  daresay 
that  the  courage  to  face  the  threat  of 


udear  war  is  equaled  by  the  courage 
^>ork  for  peace  In  times  of  tension. 
Thii  second  kind  of  patient  courage  has 
]^been  shown — and  we  all  recognize 

^FUuUly,  I  want  to  stress  again  that 
tough-minded  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
*4n  offer  our  citizens  protection  and 
^e  »«  *»  important  step  toward  a  more 
J^Jnaaent  peace.  Certainly,  those  who 
(gL  any  particular  treaty  offered  is  weak, 
iSfectual,  or  dangerous  should  speak 
^  It  is  their  duty  to  do  so — and  I  will 


out. 


For  we  are  all  after  the 


An  90  myself. 
aiae  goal:  peace  with  honor  and  safety. 
Semust  not  stop  working  short  of  a 
JLj  sound  treaty.  But  we  must  not  stop 
worklM  unUl  we  have  a  good,  sound 


treaty. 


MO     nVWI    IK     EU88IA 


Mr.  President,  before  I  sit  down  I  wish 
to  emphasize  one  thing  which  must  be 
suea^ed.  Somehow,  in  some  way.  un- 
fortunately, those  who  support  the  ad- 
nilnlatration— the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
our  leading  security  officers,  and  the 
Committee  of  Principals,  those  who  sup- 
port their  position  on  nuclear  testing 
are  somehow  accused  of  being  soft  on 
communism,  or  of  feeling  that  we  can 
trust  the  Russians,  or  of  feeling  that 
somehow  we  can  live  happily  and  har- 
moniously in  the  world  with  the 
Hussians. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  true.  We 
know  that  if  we  sign  a  test  ban  treaty 
Uiis  will  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  dominated  by  the  cardinal 
tenet*  of  Marxism  and  Leninism. 

Khrushchev,  like  Stalin  and  his  prede- 
cessors, stands  for  world  revolution.  He 
has  said  so.  That  Is  taught  every  day 
and  has  been  taught  for  45  years  in  every 
school  In  Russia.  This  has  been  brain- 
washed into  the  Russian  people.  The 
Communists  believe  In  world  revolution 
by  violence  and  force  if  necessary  to  suc- 
cessful Communist  revolution.  There  is 
no  question  about  it.  This  is  our 
adversary. 

Mr.  President,  that  does  not  mean  we 
must  have  a  nuclear  holocaust.  That 
does  not  mean  we  cannot  work  sensibly 
and  prudently  to  establish  a  test  ban 
treaty,  with  respect  to  which  it  would 
be  against  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  to 
cheat.  We  can  achieve  peace  only  by 
using  our  heads  as  well  as  our  military 
muscle. 

Mr.  President,  the  test  ban  treaty  Is 
not  the  only  thing  we  must  have  to  win 
a  peaceful  and  free  world.  There  are 
many  other  things  we  must  do. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  If  we  are  ever 
to  achieve  this  worthwhile  objective  in 
this  very  tough,  complex  world — In  a  nu- 
clear age,  in  a  missile  age,  fsiclng  a  Com- 
munist adversary  with  a  fanatic  militant 
philosophy — we  cannot  achieve  it  unless 
we  work  for  and  support  the  adminis- 
tration in  its  noble  and  gallant  efforts 
'-)  achieve  a  test  ban  treaty.  Then  we 
can  look  forward  to  peace — to  a  peace 
based  on  enforceable  treaties  to  control 
armament,  on  American  alertness  and 
"■ill,  and  for  a  long  time  in  the  future  on 
American  military  supremacy. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.    Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  his 


Imaginative  speech.  What  is  needed  in 
the  world  today  and  In  our  own  Gov- 
ernment are  efforts  to  break  through  the 
various  policy  aad  position  chains  that 
so  often  bind  us. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  his  efforts  and  his  words;  he  has 
underlined  what  I  have  always  believed: 
We  must  act.  and  not  always  react. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  today  the  able 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Peoxmirk] 
delivered  what  I  said  then,  and  repeat 
now,  was  one  of  the  most  mformatlve 
and  thoughtful  addresses  that  we  have 
heard  in  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  the 
nuclear  test  ban  proposals.  Tlie  title  of 
his  address  was  "What  Is  Right  About 
a  Nuclear  Test  Ban."  The  Senator  out- 
lined the  proposals  that  we  have  made  at 
Greneva  as  well  as  some  practical  sug- 
gestions in  his  own  right  relating  to  how 
we  might  proceed  to  obtain  a  nuclear 
test  ban  agreement.  I  am  sure  that  both 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  recognize  the 
difficulties  that  we  face  in  convincing 
the  Soviet  Union  as  to  the  desirabUity 
of  a  nuclear  test  ban  agreement  which 
would  provide  assurance  to  all  parties 
that  the  agreement  was  being  fulfilled 
and  lived  up  to,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  slow  down  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

Once  again  I  desire  to  say  that  any 
proposal  by  our  Government  relating  to 
a  nuclear  test  ban  agreement  will  have 
to  come  to  the  Senate  for  its  considera- 
tion. The  President  has  assured  us  and 
has  assured  the  Nation  and  all  other  na- 
tions that  any  agreement  would  be  in  the 
form  of  a  treaty  which  would  require,  of 
course,  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  Senators 
present  and  voting  on  such  a  treaty. 

I  mention  that  because  there  is  so 
much  irresponsible  comment  and  Irra- 
tional propaganda  about  the  administra- 
tion's proix)sals  on  a  nuclear  test  ban 
agreement.  People  are  being  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  preparing  to  sign  some  sort  of 
an  agreement  that  would  weaken  our  se- 
curity, take  away  from  us  the  nuclear 
deterrent,  and  favor  the  Soviet  Union  at 
the  expense  of  American  power  and 
American  freedom.  Of  course,  that  Is 
all  patently  wrong.  It  is  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  worst  order.  It  is  fallacious, 
mischievous,  and  it  ought  to  be  branded 
as  unworthy  of  any  acceptance  by  any 
responsible  American  citizen. 

"The  Senate  will  scrutinize  any  pro- 
posal and  will  make  sure,  I  am  confident, 
that  the  agreement,  if  one  can  be  ob- 
tained, will  safeguard  the  interests  of 
our  Republic. 

More  importantly,  or  at  least  of  equal 
Importance,  the  President  of  the  United 
States — the  present  President  and  the 
President  who  preceded  him.  President 
Eisenhower — are  patriotic  Americans. 
Under  no  circumstances  would  they  en- 
ter into  an  agreement  which  would  jeop- 
ardize the  security  of  our  covmtry. 

I  do  not  believe  private  citizens  or 
Members  of  Congress  can  trrogate  to 
themse  ves  a  higher  type  of  patriotism 
than  our  President  or  his  advisers  and 
counselors  on  this  important  subject. 

I  believe  that  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty, 
covering  all  environments — outer  space, 
high    altitude,    surface,    under    water. 


tmderground — If  It  Included  adequate 
onsite  inspections.  International  moni- 
toring, and  the  verification  and  identifi- 
cation system  such  as  we  have  suggested 
In  our  Geneva  proposals,  would  be  in  our 
national  Interest. 

I  believe  the  greatest  danger  facing 
the  Nation  today  is  the  possibility  of  ac- 
cidental war.  I  would  call  to  Sena- 
tors' attention  that  yesterday  the  space- 
craft known  as  Faith  7,  after  months  and 
years  of  the  most  careful  scientific  en- 
deavor, had  its  automatic  electrical  sys- 
tem go  out.  The  system  failed.  Keep 
that  In  mind,  because  American  bomb- 
ers, Soviet  bombers,  American  missiles, 
and  Soviet  missiles  depend  upon  elec- 
tronics. They  depend  upon  guidance  sys- 
tems that  include  electronic  computers. 
Those  devices  can  go  wrong.  There  is 
no  perfection  in  the  work  of  the  hand 
of  man. 

When  those  weapons  go  wrong,  the 
possibility  of  accidental  war  is  present. 

It  seems  to  me  we  must  consider  the 
alternatives.  The  alternatives  liefore  us 
are  rather  obvious.  We  may  have  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  nuclear  arms  race  witii 
the  potential  danger  of  radioactive  faD» 
out  from  nuclear  testing,  and  with  the 
greater  potential  danger  of  the  prolifera- 
tion or  spreading  of  nuclear  weapons 
into  the  hands  of  irresponsible  coun- 
tries, peoples  and  leaders,  and  with  the 
very  definite  possibility  of  nuclear  war 
and  nuclear  destruction. 

Therefore,  I  welcome  the  speech  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire].  It  is  not  so  important  as  to 
whether  we  agree  with  everything  that 
the  Senator  said.  What  is  important  is 
that  there  be  a  sensible  discvission  of  the 
Issues  in  the  Senate. 

I  deeply  regret  that  there  were  not 
more  Senators  present  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  recognize  that  it  Is  a  compli- 
cated subject.  I  have  given  several  years 
of  my  life  to  the  study  of  this  particu- 
lar subject.  I  lay  no  claim  to  any  ex- 
pertise knowledge.  I  am  not  an  expert 
on  the  subject.  I  am  an  interested  UJ5. 
Senator  and  citizen.  I  try  to  learn.  All 
I  can  say  is  that  It  Is  very  easy  to  make 
wild  and  irresponsible  statements  about 
the  proposals  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  our  Government  at 
Geneva.  But  when  those  proposals  are 
called  "appeasement"  or  "selling  out  oxir 
coimtry,"  or  that  the  proposals  favor  the 
Soviet  and  do  a  disservice  to  us  in  the 
United  States,  it  Is  Irresponsible. 

But  it  often  makes  headlines.  At 
times  it  is  very  easy  to  try  to  point  out 
the  flaws  in  a  proposed  agreement.  That, 
too.  makes  headlines.  But  when  we  get 
down  to  the  scientific  aspects  of  a 
treaty — a  system  of  identification  and 
verification,  a  system  of  seismic  identi- 
fication to  determine  whether  a  move- 
ment Is  an  earth  tremor  or  a  nuclear 
explosion — then  we  get  down  to  the  point 
at  which  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  headline. 
The  subjects  of  electronics,  seismology, 
and  physics  do  not  frequently  lend  them- 
selves to  an  emotional  appeal  When  we 
talk  about  a  nuclear  test  ban  agree- 
ment, we  are  talking  about  <me  of  the 
most  comphcated  subjects  that  face 
mankind.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  come  to  grips  with  this  subject  in  a 
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manner  which  Is  characteristic  of  that 
Senator.  He  is  a  student.  He  is  a  bril- 
liant man.  He  is  an  intellectual.  He  Is 
capable  of  the  most  careful  reasoning. 
I  have  not  always  agreed  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  Issues  in  the 
Senate,  but  I  find  him  always  thought 
provoking.  I  find  him  always  a  careful 
student  of  the  problem  that  he  sets  out 
to  analjrze. 

Today  I  read  and  heard  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful,  best  developed,  out- 
lined, and  detailed  presentations  on  the 
subject  of  nuclear  weapons  testing  and 
the  struggle  that  we  are  having  to  obtain 
an  agreement  to  prohibit  such  testing 
that  I  have  ever  heard  in  my  life.  I 
commend  the  Senator. 

Dvu-ing  the  day  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois questioned  me  with  reference  to 
some  comments  I  made  on  a  certain 
aspect  of  detection.  I  pointed  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  earlier  this 
year  I  had  discussed  the  subject  in  the 
Senate.  I  have  with  me  a  copy  of  the 
CoNGREssioNAi.  Rkcord  for  March  21. 
1963.  At  page  4759  the  caption  "Seismic 
Calculations  Support  U.S.  Test  Ban  Pro- 
posal" appears.  Following  that  title,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  addressed  the 
Senate  on  the  subject  of  the  nuclear  test 
ban  proposals  at  the  Conference  In 
Geneva.  I  desire  to  read  two  or  three 
paragraphs  from  that  speech. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  what  I  had  to 
say  with  reference  to  the  question  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Douglas]  ; 

I  should  like  to  comment  today  on  the  seis- 
mic calculatlona  that  support  the  U  S  test 
ban   propoeals. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  there  Is  a  big  hole 
In  our  pn-esent  propoeals  for  a  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  a  few  rather  substanUal 
holes  In  thl«  unwarranted  attack  on  the 
administration's  proposals  for  an  effective 
and  safeguarded  halt  to  the  further  testing 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  opponents  oX  the  US.  proposal  now 
assert  that  underground  nuclear  explosions 
below  3  kllotons  carried  out  more  than  620 
miles  Inside  the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
could  not  be  detected  by  the  US  -operated 
network  of  control  posts,  which  would  be 
located  around  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet 
Union  but  outside  Its  borders.  In  order  to 
create  this  so-called  big  hole  or  zone  of  un- 
detectabUlty.  tiu-ee  assumptions  have  been 
made,  none  of  which  stands  up  under  close 
analysis. 

Then  I  analyzed  the  three  assump- 
tions. I  pointed  out.  first,  that  the  map 
which  appeared  in  the  press  of  Wash- 
ington, DC.  was  a  misleading  exhibit. 
I  said  that  the  map  was  not  drawn  very 
well  and  the  geographical  aspects  were 
even  more  unlikely  and  inadequate. 

Relating  to  the  assumptions  upon 
which  the  argument  of  the  opposition 
was  drawn  I  said: 

First.  It  la  assumed  that  our  detecUon 
capahlllty  necessarily  decreased  as  the  dis- 
tance of  the  detection  station  from  the  loca- 
tion of  the  clandestine  test  increased.  This 
assumption  Is  not  based  on  scientific  test 


That  is  what  I  said  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  today. 
I  also  said: 

The  truth  is  that  our  capabilities  to  detect 
underground  nuclear  explosions  at  long  range 
are  frequently  better  than  our  capabilities  to 


detect  the  same  explosions  at  shorter  ranges 
This  Ls  due  to  the  characteristics  of  the  seis- 
mic waves  which  are  generated  by  an  under- 
ground nuclear  explosion  and  the  manner  in 
which  these  waves  pass  from  the  point  of 
detonation  through  the  earths  crust  or  man- 
tle to  the  detection  station  For  example. 
detecUon  capability  actually  Increases  from 
about  2.000  to  3.000  mUes  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  two  relatively  simple  seismic  stations 
located  2.000  and  3.500  miles  away  from  our 
Nevada  test  site  detected  most  of  the  3-kllo- 
ton  underground  shots  which  have  occurred 
m  the  dry  desert  dirt  at  the  site.  Improved 
equipment  at  these  two  stations  would  cer- 
tainly have  permitted  detection  of  even 
smaller  explosions. 

These  significant  discoveries,  as  well  as 
overall  Improvements  In  our  long-range  de- 
tection capabilities,  have  been  the  result  of 
the  continuing  research  effort  In  the  field  of 
the  seismology  of  nuclear  explosions- -an  ef- 
fort which  has  been  carried  on  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  since   1959 

The   second    assumption    upon    which    the 
"big  hole"  argument  is  based  Is  that  the  ex- 
plosions  of   3    kllotons   or    less   would   occur 
In     a     type     of     sandy     soil     known     as     al- 
luvium     The  proponents  of  this  theory  seem 
to  recc:>gTilze  that  tests  In  harder  rock  would 
Increase  the  size  of  the  seismic  signals  gen- 
erated   by    the   explosion,    and    therefore    In- 
crease Its  detectablllty.     This  Soviet  Union, 
however,   contains   precluiis  little  of   the   re- 
quired   type  of  soil   to   muffle   the  3-klloton 
tests.     In  fact,  according  to  a  U  S   Geological 
Survey  map.  no  dry  alluvium  beds  are  to  be 
found  more  than  620  miles  Inside  the  Soviet 
Union,  which,  according  to  the  theory,  would 
be   the   distance  reqmred   to   be  outside   the 
range    of    detecUbillty.      The    two   relatively 
small  areas  where  soil  of  this  aUuvlum  type 
Is  shown  to  exist  are  both  within  500  miles 
of  the  southern  border  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Moreover,    testing    in    this   dry.    loose    soil 
creates  many  more   hazards  of  external  de- 
tection than  does  testing  In  other  more  sub- 
stantial types  of  rock.     In  order  to  prevent 
a  large  cavity   clearly  visible  on  the  earth's 
surface,    tests    In   alluvium    must    be   carried 
out  at   considerable   depths      However,   It  Is 
rare    to    find    any    dry    sandy    soli    very    far 
below    the   earths    surface — in    the    USSR 
or  anywhere  else.     The  horns  of  this  dilem- 
ma seem  to  punch  quite  a  hole  In  the     big 
hole"  argument,  which  Its  prop<inents  have 
carefully  chosen    to  omit   from   discussion 

In  fact.  I  think  It  would  have  been  much 
better  if  the  proponents  of  the  "big  hole" 
argument  had  gone  to  our  geologists  We 
know  a  good  deal  about  It. 

The  third  assumption  on  which  the  US 
proposals  have  been  challenged  Is  that  the 
long-range  detection  system  would  have  a 
fixed  detection  threshold  of  3  kllotons  below 
which  nuclear  explosions  could  not  be  de- 
tected. This  Is  not  the  case  The  detection 
threshold  varies  from  station  to  station,  and 
for  each  station,  from  day  to  day  It  de- 
pends on  the  way  the  sUtlon  is  constructed, 
on  the  structure  of  the  earth  between  the 
station  and  the  explosion  and  on  the  amount 
of  background  noise  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
plosion. A  potential  violator  could  not  pos- 
sibly know  the  threshold  at  each  of  the  iOO 
or  more  detection  stations  located  all  around 
the  world  at  the  Instant  of  the  explosion 
He  could  therefore  never  t>e  able  to  be  sure 
that  even  a  small  clandestine  explosion 
would  go  undetected 

I  am  reading  what  I  said  on  March  21, 
Mr.  President.  Today  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  underscored  this  by  his  com- 
ment, pointing  out  that  the  potential 
violator  could  never  know  all  the  circum- 
stances which  existed  at  any  one  time, 
if  he  sought  to  explode  a  nuclear  weapon. 
I  described  this  in  the  paragraph  I  have 
read. 


Afoy  J7 

This       should      suffice      to      coll« 
"big    hole  -      But    Its   proponents  iS!!l  *» 
made     rather     broad     claims     about     *^ 
can     be    done    In     the    alleged    bta   w!?" 
that       Is        nuclear      testing      that    ^^ 
escape   detection   under   a   nuclear  t.^**" 
treiuy      It  U  claimed  that  all  tacUcal  n    ^ 
weapons  and  a  substantial  fraction  i*'**' 
teglc  nuclear  weapons  can  be  develomSi  "^ 
out  det-ectlon      This  assessment  ruiStftT?' 
counter  to  the  unanimous  opinion  et^ 
of  the  best  qualified  people  to  lud*.    f** 
referring    to    the    SecreUry   of    Defen*.  * 
Secretary  of  State;  and  the  ChalrmMT^  ** 
Atomic  Energy  Commission;   in  ad^t^** 
Mr   William  Foster,  the  Director  ofthT*?  " 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency    »nrf 
scientists     On  March  11,  In  a  publicZ/*' 
before    the    Senate    Committee    on  »hl!? 
Relations,   Secretary  Rusk  stated    In  ^2? 
to  my  question,   that  these   IndlvldJw^ 
unanimously  recommended  to  the  PttLw 
the  adoption  of  our  latest  test  t)an  w^Sf' 
Therefore,  It  Is  the  unanimous  and  co22i 
Judgment  of  those  who  have  pnmuynmH^ 
slbllUy  in  this  field  that  our  nuclear  w?" 
proposals  would  promote  om  natlonIlL» 
rity     I  will  return  to  this  question  in  .«[■ 
sequent  portion  of  my  remarks     it  u.  «I 
Important  one.  "J 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  refer  again  h, 
title  and  page,  to  the  presenutlon  3 
March  21.  because  there  is  no  ni«. 
for  having  it  aU  reprtnted  in  the  Hm^o 
at  this  point.  I  merely  point  out  thit 
the  doubt  expressed  by  the  Senator  fn» 
lUinoi.s,  in  a  friendly  question;  ntoth 
"How  Is  it  that  you  can  detect  an  a 
plosion  at  greater  distances  better  Uu: 
you  can  detect  It  at  shorter  distances'-, 
is  a  doubt  erased  by  scientific  fact  p. 
depends  upon  the  characterisUcs  of  thi 
soil.  Of  course,  It  depends  a  great  deii 
upon  the  location  of  the  seismic  sU- 
tion. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  in  the  SotIh 
Union  the  characteristics  of  the  nil  dc 
not  permit,  so  far  as  we  have  been  ibie 
to  leam  to  date,  this  kind  of  avoidine 
and  evasion  by  underground  testing  L' 
we  have  black  boxes,  seismic  statioa 
within  the  Soviet  Union;  if  we  have  i 
limited  number  of  onslte  inspectloM 
if  we  have  the  right  to  move  quickly  -x 
the  scene  where  we  believe  such  a  violi- 
tion  has  taken  place;  and  if  we  sur- 
round the  Soviet  Union  with  seiamt 
stations  on  its  periphery— we  shall  tK 
protected. 

I  repeat,  scientific  facts  demonatriK 
that  a  station  as  far  away  as  1,000,  2,000 
of  2,500  miles  frequently  is  able  to  get  i 
more  clear  seismic  wave,  or  movemect 
on  the  seismograph,  that  reveals  a  nu- 
clear explosion  or  earth  tremor,  thaniii 
seismic  station  within  400,  500  or  OOJ 
miles  of  the  explo.slon  itself. 

I  repeat  that  the  conditions  of  \i» 
soil,  of  course,  are  very  crucial  and  im- 
portant, but  the  geological  analysis  of 
the  Soviet  Union  reveals  that  the  centr 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  lends  lt«L' 
less — I  repeat,  lends  itself  less— to  cam- 
ouflage, to  avoidance,  to  clandestine  test- 
ing than  has  been  claimed  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  nuclear  test  ban  agreement 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  theit 
is  a  limited  number  of  seismic  areai  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  are  well  Wen- 
Ufled  and  about  which  our  scientist  toi 
other  scientists  know. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  of  coutk 
there  are  doubts.     We  ought  to  hM,n 
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Houbts  I  do  oot  believe  we  ought  to 
S^d  here  to  say  that  we  have  aU  the 
\Trt,  because  we  do  not.    There  are  risks 


ous  dlf&culties  or  market  dlsniptlon  for 
French  producers. 
It  is  instructive  for  the  United  States 


to  eliminate  duties  entirely  on  articles 

in  which   the  United  States  and  the 

Common  Market  account  for  80  percent 
'"*^!^ved     Before  a  treaty  should  ever  be    or  more  of  world  trade,  that  power  died     to  view  this  bilateral  trade  agreement 
iS^Dted  every  one  of  these  risks  should     aborning  when  the  Common  Market  re-     with  its  clear  recognition  of  the  neces- 
JrVvftluated  and  should  be  measured     fused  to  grant  membership   to   Great     sity  and  wisdom  of  an  escape  clause 
Salnst  the  other  risks,  nnfain  „r,tn  «,rh  t.imp  «.^  shP  was  m 

I  believe  this  has  been  done  by  the 
former  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
nwight  Eisenhower,  who  recommended 
t7ain  and  again  a  nuclear  test  ban  agree- 
ment and  who.  by  the  way,  went  so  far 
"  to  declare  a  moratorium  on  nuclear 
Jests  because  of  his  deep  and  abiding 
mterest  in  peace  for  this  world. 

I  believe  that  the  present  administra- 
tion under  the  leadership  of  President 
Kennedy  has  given  this  subject  matter 
the  most  careful  analysis.  I  recognize 
that  there  are  differences  of  opinion, 
and  it  is  because  of  those  differences  of 
oDinion  that  we  have  insisted,  in  our 
proposals  at  Geneva,  upon  certain  safe- 

I  am  not  for  a  test  ban  treaty  that 
includes  lesser  safeguards.  I  am  not  for 
a  test  ban  treaty  that  would  eliminate 
on-site  inspection.  I  am  not  for  a  test 
ban  treaty  that  would  deny  us  ready 
Access  to  the  areas  where  we  thought  a 
nuclear    explosion    might    have    taken 

place. 

We  have  to  he  very  careful.  That  is 
why  I  think  these  debates  are  worth- 
while. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  to  be  dogmatic. 
Other  Senators  and  Representatives  dis- 
agree with  my  statement.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  personal  animosity.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  difference  of  opinion.  The 
truth  is,  the  more  discussion  we  can  have 
on  this  subject,  the  better  off  the  coun- 
try will  be,  because  we  are  talking  about 
our  security  and  safety  and  the  freedom 
we  cherish  so  much. 

So  again  I  want  to  commend  the  able 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  what  he  has 
said  today,  along  with  other  Senators 
who  participated  in  this  debate. 


FXDRTHCOMING      GATT      NEGOTIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  a  constant  drimiflre  of 
publicity  in  recent  weeks  concerning  the 
efforts  of  the  United  States  to  work  out 
mutually  agreeable  ground  rules  for 
tariff  negotiations  with  the  European 
Common  Market.  These  press  accounts 
are  of  great  interest  to  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  because  of  the 
great  hopes  which  were  aroused  by  the 
publicity  which  the  administration  gave 
to  its  efforts  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

The  administration  sought  and  re- 
ceived two  novel  grants  of  power  from 
the  Congress  in  the  Trade  Expansion 
.^ct — to  eliminate  tariffs  entirely  in  cer- 
tain categories  of  articles,  and  to  nego- 
tiate tariff  reductions  on  a  linear  or 
across-the-board  basis.  The  Congress 
was  given  the  Impression  that  both  of 
these  novel  grants  of  power  were  essen- 
tial if  the  trade  and  tariff  negotiations 
with  the  Common  Market  were  to  be 
successful. 

Contrary  to  the  importance  which  the 
administration   attached  to   the  power 


Britain  until  such  time  as  she  was  In 
a  position  to  meet  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Treaty  of  Rome. 

Nothing  daunted  and  now  completely 
oblivious  to  the  great  importance  which 
they  once  attached  to  this  80  percent 
authority,  the  administration's  spokes- 
men on  trade  and  tariffs  have  attempted 
to  convey  the  impression  that  the  power 
given  the  President  to  reduce  duties  by 
50  percent  in  so-called  linear  negotia- 
tions is  all  that  is  needed  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  If 
this  is  true,  of  course,  it  makes  the 
earlier  insistence  of  the  administration 
to  secure  the  duty-eliminating  80  per- 
cent authority  sound  a  little  thin. 

But  of  late,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  advised  by  the  press  that  the  efforts 
of  the  United  States  to  secure  a  working 
agreement  for  tariff  negotiations  in 
which  the  administration  could  use  the 
power  to  reduce  duties  by  50  percent  on 
a  linear  basis  is  also  unacceptable  to  the 
Conmion  Market,  Despite  the  glib  as- 
surances which  we  in  the  Congress  were 
given  about  the  desires  of  the  Common 
Market  when  we  were  considering  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act,  it  now  appears 
that  the  Common  Market  is  by  no  means 
in  a  hurry  to  sit  down  and  swap  50  per- 
cent tariff  reductions  on  broad  categories 
of  articles  in  a  truly  reciprocal  way  with 
the  United  States,  At  this  day  it  remains 
open  to  considerable  doubt  whether  the 
Common  Market  will  abandon  its  own 
concept  of  trade  policy  which  best  serves 
the  interests  of  the  European  community 
in  favor  of  the  U.S.  administration's 
novel  ideas. 

Those  who  care  to  reflect  on  the  sub- 
ject will  find  some  i>ertinent  instruction 
in  today's  news  dispatches  reporting 
that  Prance  and  Japan  have  signed  a 
new  trade  agreement.  Prance,  you 
know.  Mr.  President,  was  one  of  the 
member  countries  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  who  declined 
to  extend  to  Japan  the  full  most- 
favored-nation  benefits  of  all  of  the 
tariff  concessions  which  Prance  had 
granted  in  tariff  bargaining  prior  to 
Japan's  accession  to  the  agreement. 
The  United  States  has  applied  a  lot  of 
pressure  to  GATT  member  countries  who 
have  invoked  article  XXXV  of  GATT 
to  deny  Japan  most-favored-nation 
treatment.  It  speaks  volvunes  for  our 
negotiating  abilities  to  reflect  upon  the 
fact  that  today,  the  greater  part  of  a 
decade  after  Japan's  accession  to  GATT 
and  the  invocation  of  article  XXXV.  it 
is  still  imposed  by  major  trading  coun- 
tries. 

In  the  Japanese -France  trade  agree- 
ment. Mr.  President,  France  agreed  to 
renounce  article  XXXV  of  the  GATT 
and  to  reduce  the  nimiber  of  Japanese 
products  subject  to  import  quotas  to  84 
from  about  150.  But  this  agreement 
was  based  upon  a  clear  understanding 
that  the  French  will  be  entitled  to  in- 
voke an  escape  clause  and  to  reimpose 
quotas  if  imports  from  Japan  cause  serl- 


which  will  enable  France  to  protect  her 
producers  from  damaging  and  destruc- 
tive low-wage  competition  from  the 
Japanese  through  the  imposition  of  im- 
port quotas. 

Mr.  President,  our  friends  in  Europe 
think  that  we  have  been  afSicted  by  a 
kind  of  madness  because  of  the  pellmell 
haste  in  which  the  administration  is 
seeking  to  dismantle  and  dismember  our 
modest  tariff  structure.  The  Europeans 
recognize,  if  we  do  not,  that  a  reducticm 
in  duty  by  the  Europeans  or  by  the 
United  States  will  benefit  primarily 
Japan  and  the  low  wage  countries  of  the 
world  at  the  expense  of  the  trade  of  both 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  Neither 
these  countries  nor  we  are  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  enlarging  our  markets  for 
the  benefit  of  increased  trade  with  im- 
derdeveloped  countries.  What  they  ob- 
ject to,  and  what  we  should  object  to,  is 
the  elimination  or  drastic  reduction  of 
our  tariffs  with  no  alternate  provision 
for  any  means  by  which  increased  im- 
ports of  low  cost  goods  from  Asia  can 
be  regulated  so  as  to  prevent  market 
disruption  and  destruction  of  domestic 
production  and  employment. 

It  matters  not  whether  we  are  talking 
about  textiles,  electronic  articles,  manu- 
facturers of  metal,  chemicals,  or  limiber. 
The  result  will  be  the  same.  If  the 
United  States  reduces  its  own  duties  un- 
critically in  an  across-the-board  fashion 
and  somehow  persuades  European  coim- 
trles  to  do  likewise,  the  markets  which 
the  Industrialized  countries  of  the  At- 
lantic Community  enjoy  with  each  other 
will  be  disrupted  and  destroyed  without 
corresponding  benefit  to  the  Japanese 
and  other  Asiatic  low  wage  producers. 

The  absence  of  regulation  will  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  the  price  structures 
In  United  States  and  European  markets 
so  that  in  time  these  markets  will  be 
of  little  value  even  to  the  Japanese. 
Regulation  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
the  freedom  of  the  United  States  to  im- 
pose quantitative  limitations. 

It  is  disturbing,  but  not  totally  unex- 
pected, that  the  administration  should 
be  proceeding  in  its  preliminary  trade 
talks  with  other  countries  on  the  basis  of 
the  concept  that  the  President  has  the 
power  to  reduce  duties  by  50  percent  on 
broad  categories  of  products  with  few.  If 
any.  exceptions.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  administration  secured  the  introduc- 
tion of  its  trade  bill  in  the  form  of  H.R. 
9900  on  January  25,  1962.  that  bill  was 
drafted  so  as  to  give  the  President  un- 
limited power  to  enter  into  trade  agree- 
ments and  to  proclaim  the  elimination 
or  reduction  of  duties  without  the  neces- 
sity of  any  findings  by  the  President  that 
existing  duties  or  other  import  restric- 
tions of  the  United  States  on  foreign 
countries  were  unduly  burdening  and  re- 
stricting the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States. 

After  the  completion  of  public  hear- 
ings by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House,  it  became  evident  to  the 
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members  ol  that  committee  thja  such 
categorical  power  without  regard  to  the 
necessity  for  preliminary  flndincrs  as  a 
prerequisite  to  Its  exerdae  was  not  In  the 
American  tradition  and  not  a  prudent 
action  to  take.  TTierefore.  the  dlstln- 
guishetl  chairman  of  that  committee  had 
prepared  and  Introduced  a  new  bm.  H.R. 
11970.  on  June  4.  1W2.  which  became 
the  bin  on  which  the  Wasrs  and  Means 
Committee  worked  its  will,  reporting  the 
same  to  the  House  on  June  12.  TTiat  bUl. 
HR.  11970.  scrapped  the  laniruage  of 
H.R.  9900  and  specifically  limited  the 
power  of  the  President  to  act  to  those 
situations  In  which  he  determines  that 
existing  duties  or  other  import  restric- 
tions of  the  United  States,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  foreign  countries  on  the 
other,  arc  unduly  burdening  and  re- 
strlctlnjr  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  deliberate 
choice  of  the  terms  "unduly  burdening 
and  restricting  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States"  must  be  given  some  mean- 
ing. The  presence  of  the  word  "unduly" 
recognizes  that  the  existence  of  tarilTs 
and  quotas  may  be  in  itself  restrictive, 
for  the  purpose  of  such  measures  Is  ob- 
viously to  accomplish  regulation  of  Im- 
ports. Only  when  the  regulatory  effect 
becomes  unduly  burdensome  is  the  Pres- 
ident empowered  to  act 

In  the  months  ahead,  Mr.  President, 
we  in  the  Congress  should  not  forget— 
nor  should  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers forget — the  change  in  lajiguage 
which  took  place  between  the  introduc- 
tion of  H-R.  9900  and  the  reporting  of 
HR.  11970. 

Congress  does  not  indulge  in  useless 
acts.  When  the  Congress  took  the  trou- 
ble to  throw  out  the  language  which  was 
in  the  original  administration  bill  and 
fashion  its  own  words  indicating  a  de- 
sire that  the  President  stay  his  hand  in 
the  use  of  the  power  granted  untU  such 
time  and  under  such  circumstances  as 
he  could  find  that  as  a  fact  particular 
tariffs  or  quotas  were  unduly  burden- 
some and  restrictive,  the  Congress  was 
expressing  an  important  national  policy 
to  which  the  President  subscribed  by 
signing  the  bill  into  law. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  it  is  highly 
inappropriate  for  Ambassador  Herter 
and  his  lieutenants  to  be  spreading  the 
impression  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  ready,  willing,  and  eager 
to  enter  into  trade  agreements  where 
our  tariffs  and  foreign  tariffs  will  be  re- 
duced by  50  percent  across-the-board, 
willy-nilly,  without  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular effect  of  individual  tariffs  on  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  President,  no  nation  is  self-suffi- 
cient unto  itself  and  possessed  of  all  of 
the  wisdom  in  the  world  on  particular 
subjects,  especially  those  in  the  realm  of 
diplomacy  Occasionally  we  in  the 
United  States  ought  to  pay  attention  to 
what  other  nations  are  doing  in  order 
to  stabilise  and  expand  economic  activity 
and  guarantee  full  employment  in  their 
countries.  It  is  notable  Vhat  the  unem- 
ployment rate  in  Commort  Market  coun- 
tries and  Japan  is  2  percent  or  less  of  the 
work  force,  whereas  we  in  the  United 
States  are  carrying  the  burden  of  a  •- 


percent  unemployment  rate.  It  is  no 
coincidence  that  these  cotmtrles  utilize 
quotas  as  a  means  of  Import  regulation 
ao  that  the  expaxudon  of  foreign  trade 
can  take  place  on  a  carefully  determined 
and  scientlilc  basis  consistent  with  the 
needs  of  the  internal  economy  of  the 
recipient  countries. 

It  fs  high  time.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
in  the  United  States  discarded  the  doc- 
trinaire, ultrallberal.  free-wheeling  nos- 
trums which  have  characterized  the  ad- 
ministration's approach  to  foreign  trade 
matters  and  to  adopt  in  their  stead  a 
sensible,  practical,  and  scientific  ap- 
proach to  the  regulation  of  foreign  trade 
which  recognizes  that  nothing  is  accom- 
plished if  we  lower  the  gates  to  invite  a 
flood  of  Imports  at  the  price  of  a  corre- 
sjHjndlng  destruction  of  domestic  em- 
ployment and  production. 

We  cannot  provide  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
by  destroymg  their  jobs,  their  opportu- 
nities, tlieir  economic  values,  the  roots 
which  they  have  in  their  communities. 
the  health  of  their  communities  Itself.  In 
a  blind  and  unreasoning  effort  to  confer 
economic  benefits  upon  foreign  nations. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Conckes- 
siONAL  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks  a 
series  of  eight  newspaper  articles  on  this 
subject.  They  are  an  article  from  the 
Dally  News  Record  of  April  24.  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  May  1,  an 
article  from  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of 
May  8.  another  article  from  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  of  May  13.  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  May  15.  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of 
May  15.  another  article  from  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  of  May  15,  and  finally  an 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
May  18. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[FVom  the  Daily  News  Record.  Apr.  24.  1963] 

GRouNDWoRic  Talks  on  TAairrs  Lag  as  ECC 

Stalls.    Hodces 

(By  Joel  OlesJty) 

Washington. — Commerce  Secretary  Luther 
H  Hodges  says  that  preliminary  discussions 
for  the  ne.Tt  m.ijor  round  of  tariff  and  trade 
negotiations  "have  not  prxluced  as  much 
optimism  MS  I  had  hoped  - 

Mr  Hodges  told  a  press  conference  that 
'Mese  groundwork  meeting  for  the  general 
agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade  negotlaUoni 
had  been  lagging  largely  because  of  reUccnce 
on  the  part  of  the  Common  Market. 

"I  doubt  If  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity Is  ready  for  the  Tlgorous  artlon"  that 
this  country  sought  with  the  pas.-^.^ge  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  19«2 

Mr  Hodges  noted  that  the  current  dlfll- 
cuIUes  In  the  Common  Market's  agricultural 
activities  and  Prance's  roadblock  to  Eng- 
land's entry  Into  the  market  also  were  help- 
ing to  stall  the  groundwork  for  the  next 
OATT  negotiations 

Turning  to  the  economy  as  a  whole,  Mr. 
Hodges  acknowledged  that  the  preliminary 
gross  national  product  for  the  first  quarter. 
»57a  bUUon,  was  considerably  higher  than 
he  estimated  earlier  In  the  year.  He  attrib- 
uted the  gain,  which  Is  $8  5  billion  over  the 
last  quarter,  to  "conftdence  in  the  future, 
and   conffdence  In   the  administration." 

But  while  business,  which  Mr  Hodges  tald 
iippeared  to  be  on  a  sustained  rise,  looked 
better  than  ever.  Mr.  Hodges  issued  a  cau- 
tionary note  about  steel. 


Afajf  i7 


He  »<Ud  that  -with  much  of  th.  ^. 
attributable  to  steel  buyln*-^^,  ,^1*  ^ 
buildup  of  iBTentory  as  a  hedm  mm!^*  '^ 
albi*  labor  disruption  In  tCTl-ZTT*^  >P»- 


man 


If  UiTentory  buying  u  the  cm*  m.^.  > 
said,  then  be  fears  that  when  a  iJii^S^ 
has  passed  steel  and  other  Industil^-SI^ 
f  reed  liiUj  a  slowdown  as  UiMe  l»»L!r^  ^ 
are  consumed  ""•Okcln 

Mr   Hbdges  said  that  If  he  were  a  br-h.^ 
an    now,    the    present    state    ot  \Z^^^^ 
would  deter  him  from  Inventory  btt^ST^ 

I  Prom   the  New  York   Times,  Un  \    %^ 
PasNCH  Add  Snag  to  Tamjft  CTTrrm*.  ' 

HiKfTs  PAn.vRE  or  U.8.  Talks  Woh 
Bloc  ^-« 

^By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 
Paris  —Prance  has   raised  a  new  otmu.^ 

of  tarlfl-cutting  negoUatlons  under  uTtsI!? 

Expansion    Act    between    the    United  ^S 

and  the  European  Common  Market 
The  obstacle  is  the  fowth  confrootte.  «.. 

negotiators  •"««» 

Some  foreign  observers  fear  that  Vium 
Is  giving  a  genUe  hint  that  the  netotiM^ 
like  those  for  Britain's  entry  Into  thTGaT" 
mon  Market,  are  doomed  to  failure  " 

The  new  obstacle  Involves  exceotkm. 
to  the  general  rule  on  across-the-ta^ 
reductions  by  all  parties.  Under  the  Tji 
Expansion  Act.  President  Kennedy  is  rw^ 
to  exclude  some  producu  frf^ni  hlTiT 
of  tariff  reductions.  Accardlng  to  TituL 
offlclaU,  this  could  raise  almost  lont^ 
problems. 

miNCH    STAND   SUPPO»TBJ 

As  in  the  case  of  the  other  obstacles  th* 
French  poeitton  apparently  has  consldenhte 
support  In  other  Common  Market  eouat^tet 

Thus  the  United  States  Is  up  tpi^^, 
formidable  difficulty  In  making  a  sucoe*  or 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  It  has  been  wide)? 
hailed  as  the  most  Important  piece  of  IcgUi- 
tlon  enacted  durUig  the  Kennedy  admlnls- 
traUon  and  the  most  liberal  Amerlean  ]m. 
lalauon  In  this  century. 

France  has  been  a  leader  in  devtloputf 
a  Joint  Common  Market  position  on  thrw 
other  points. 

One  Is  that  trade  In  farm  products  cannot 
profitably  be  discussed  until  the  Common 
Market  has  fully  developed  lu  own  agrtcul- 
lural  policy.  The  United  States  has  Insisted 
that  the  negotiations  Include  agrtculturt. 

KONTARITT  OBSTACLXS 

The  second  Is  that  the  U.S  plan  for  i 
tariff  reduction  by  both  parties  of  50  per- 
cent would  be  unfair  to  the  European  coun- 
tries. Prances  partners  have  rallied  to 
a  different  plan,  rejected  by  the  United 
States,  calling  for  large  reductions  for  hlgii 
tariffs  and  small  reductions  for  low  tartflt, 
with  the  ultimate  aim  of  a  level  on  bothildct 
of  around  10  percent. 

The  third  point  Is  that  the  negotlattoni 
must  Include  In  nontarlff  obstacles  to  trade 
such  things  as  antidumping  laws,  buj- 
Amerlcan  legl.slatlon,  cu.stoms  evaluation 
procedxires.  and  taxation  Here  the  Amerlean 
side  has  agreed  to  negotiate,  but  there  u 
still  no  formula  for  linking  tariff  cuts  wllU 
the  nontarlff  negotiations. 

Today  In  Ctencva  a  committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  reported 
a  dLsagreement  between  the  United  8Ute« 
and  the  Common  Market  on  the  question  of 
a  tariff-cutting  formula  The  negotiation* 
If  held,  will  be  under  G.^TT  auspices. 

The  ba.sic  problems  will  be  tackled  by  t 
ministerial  meeting  next  month,  thoufh 
there  Is  now  considerable  doubt  that  tlM 
ministers  will  be  able  to  reach  agreement. 

In  discussing  the  exceptions  problem. 
French  officials  Insist  that  France's  aim  1* 
not  to  wreck  the  negotiations  but  to  make 
them  succeed.  Their  point  Is  that  each  of 
a  long  list  of  exceptions  raised  by  the  United 
Sdates  would  create  difficult  problems  for 
the   Conunon   Market   countries  in  agreeing 
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exceptions    to    their    own    tarlff-cutUng 

""Sme  of  the  exceptions  Involve  major  ex- 
port items-  

,-^m   the   Journal    of   Conunerce.    May    6. 
I'"  1963] 

03    CHALLINOE   ON    TRADE   Sn   FOR    DECISION 

(By  Richard  Lawrence) 
w?ASHiN0TON.  May  6  —World  trade  Interests 
Zt  to  Brussels  this  week  as  the  Common 
ulrkefs   MmUtcrlal   CouncU    takes   up    the 
Z^ic  Question  of  whether  to  accept  the  chal- 
°T*.  of  the  US.  Trade  Expansion   Act. 
What  the  ministers  decide  may  point  the 
^    of    the    European    Economic    Com- 
'^unltv's  future   trade   actions, 
""uthe  Council,  the  EBCs  ultimate  poUtl- 
.1  voice    agrees  to  bless   the  U.S.   proposal 
f  A  major  round  of  trade  negotiations  next 
AT  »  big  step  will  have  been  taken  toward 
Selplng  expand  free  world  trade. 

CONCERTED    STALL   SEEN 

A  negative  vote  will  harden  U.S.  suspicions 
that  the  Common  Market  is  flirting  with 
^tectlonlsm.  It  could  stall  Indefinitely  a 
concerted  push  to  liberalize  world  trade. 

One  key  question  Is  whether  the  Min- 
isterial Council  will  award  Its  high  com- 
mission a  mandate  to  make  binding  deci- 
sions in  the  trade  negotiations  proposed 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  The  Commission,  essentially  the 
Common  Market's  administrative  body,  is 
considered  a  progressive  force,  espousing 
much  the  same  trade  philosophy  as  the 
Cnlted  States. 

MANDATE    EFTECT 

A  mandate  for  the  Commission  would  do 
much.  It  is  generally  felt,  toward  assuring 
not  only  GATT  negotiations,  but  meaning- 
ful results. 

As  the  ministers  meet,  the  EEC  faices  the 
complex  situation  of  negotiating  within  It- 
self as  well  as  having  to  bargain  with  out- 
gldere  such  as  the  United  States. 

EEC  Comnalssloners  have  agreed  In  prin- 
ciple with  the  U.S.  and  other  OATT  mem- 
bers that  substantial  tariff  cuts  are  In  order, 
that  farm  questions  should  be  negotiated 
and  special  treatment  should  be  afforded  the 
less  developed  countries.  The  ministers  are 
due  to  consider  these  broad  questions. 

LONG   WAT    TO    CO 

But  from  principles  to  defining  the  meth- 
ods, US  and  Common  Market  officials  have 
a  long  way  to  go  Tlie  United  States  proposes 
a  50-percent  linear  reduction  In  tariffs;  the 
EEC  counters  with  a  formula  that  would  re- 
duce higher  tariffs  more  than  the  lower 
duties. 

EEC  representatives  believe  farm  products 
should  be  handled  on  a  separate  basis  from 
Industrial  Items,  contrary  to  the  UJ3.  posi- 
tion. There  Is  a  split,  too.  on  the  special 
help  that  should  be  given  underdeveloped 
countries,  the  EEC  having  to  consider  the 
pending  association  of  18  African  nations 
while  U.S  concern  focuses  primarily  on 
Latin  America. 

Two  days  of  meeting  here  last  week  be- 
tween US  and  EEC  officials  marked  the  start 
of  what  apparently  will  be  a  long,  hard 
series  of  talks  to  develop  a  common  ground. 

VOICED    CONriDENCE 

The  two  top  EEC  visitors  last  week  -Com- 
missioners Robert  MarJoUn  and  Jean  Rey — 
stressed  that  there  Is  still  a  year  to  settle 
the  differences.  If  the  GATT  negotiations 
start  as  tentatively  scheduled  In  spring  1964. 
They  voiced  confidence  that  the  basic  prob- 
lem could  be  resolved  within  that  time. 

Agriculture  poses  the  toughest  problem 
at  this  stage,  largely  because  the  Common 
Market  has  not  settled  Its  own  Internal  farm 
poUcles  The  French  In  particular  Insist 
that  these  internal  poUcles  must  be  resolved 


before  farm  products  can  be  effectively  In- 
cluded   In    OATT    bargaining. 

Prance  Is  pressing  for  quick  agreement  on 
Internal  farm  matters  while  the  West  Oer- 
mans  are  holding  back.  The  Germans,  bow- 
ever,  are  eager  for  Industrial  tariff  cuts  and 
while  the  French  want  special  treatment 
for  Algeria,  the  Italians,  Dutch  and  Belgians 
have  own  special  Interests  too.  With  an 
attitude  of  give  and  take,  however,  enough 
horse  trading  may  be  done  to  clear  the  way 
for  Implementing  an  important  GATT  trade 
round  next  year. 

[From   the   Journal   of   Commerce,   May    13, 
1963] 

EuEOMART  Seen  Snagging  Tariff  Parlkt 

Prospects  for  a  meaningful  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  ministers  meeting 
In  Geneva  this  week  have  dimmed  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  session  last  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  of  the  Common  Market  Council  of 
Ministers. 

Nor,  In  the  view  of  most  observers  here. 
Is  there  any  reason  to  view  more  optimis- 
tically now  the  chances  for  conclusive  nego- 
tiations altogether  in  the  forthcoming  GATT 
"Kennedy  round."  More  particularly,  the 
major  Issues  on  Interest  to  the  United  States 
are  as  much  In  doubt  at  this  stage  as  they 
were  a  week  ago. 

It  is  true  that  the  Council  of  Ministers 
did  make  possible  the  European  Economic 
Community's  participation  In  the  Geneva 
talks,  and  has  thereby  prevented  a  failure 
which  would  have  been  as  shattering  as  the 
breakdown  In  January  of  Britain's  member- 
ship try.  The  terms  In  which  It  did  so. 
however,  are  so  vague  and  general  as  to  en- 
trust the  ministers  and  the  commission  with 
a  minimum  of  authority  when  they  fore- 
gather In  Geneva. 

FTJTURE    DIKKICULTIES 

Moreover,  while  overcoming  an  Impasse 
now,  and  ostensibly  promoting  agreement 
among  the  six  members,  the  way  in  which 
this  was  finally  achieved  threatens  to  create 
very  real  dlfflctiltles  within  the  Common 
Market  a  few  months  hence.  These  in  turn 
could  effectively  block  the  Kennedy  round 
from  getting  off  the  ground. 

Theoretically,  It  Is  possible  that  the  min- 
isters from  the  Six,  when  together  in  Geneva, 
could  endow  the  Community  with  greater 
negotiating  authority  than  It  possesses  now. 
In  actual  fact.  It  seems  unlikely  that  they 
will  either  do  this  or  even   attempt  to. 

The  feeble  mandate  given  to  Community 
negotiators  for  this  week's  session  will  most 
definitely  prevent  them  from  meeting  Ameri- 
can wishes  for  an  agreement  that  tariff  re- 
duction be  "equlllnear,"  that  is.  that  tariff 
rates  for  any  given  group  of  products  be  re- 
duced by  the  same  percentage  by  either  side. 
The  Community  still  clings  to  the  concept 
that  because  the  American  tariff  contains  a 
relatively  bigger  number  of  Items  with  a 
high  tariff,  there  should  be  a  proportionately 
larger  reduction  on  high  tariff  Items  than 
on  those  even  now  enjoying  a  low-duty 
rate. 

TJNACCEPTABLE    TO    XTNITED    STATES 

This  Is  entirely  unacceptable  to  the  United 
States,  quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  which  has  sparked  the 
forthcoming  negotiations  provides  American 
negotiators  with  no  authority  to  fall  In 
with  any  but  equlllnear  cuts.  While  this 
conflict  win  almost  certainly  not  be  settled 
In  Geneva  this  week.  American  observers 
here  have  privately  expressed  the  hoi>e  that, 
in  the  course  of  expert  negotiations  in  the 
weeks  to  come,  agreement  might  be  reached 
by  the  middle  of  the  summer. 

Most  definitely,  this  point  would  have  to 
be  settled  before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
begins  Its  hearings  which  In  turn  are  pre- 
requisite to  the  actual  GATT  bargaining. 
The  Tariff  Commission  machinery  cannot  be 
started,  it  Is  argued  here,  unless  the  prin- 


ciples along  which  duties  are  to  be  curtailed, 
have  been  fixed. 

AGUCXTL'ItJRE   LKf7  OPEN 

The  Inclxislon  of  agriculture  In  the  GATT 
negotiations,  a  question  of  perhaps  even 
greater  Importance  to  the  United  States,  has 
also  been  left  open.  As  matt^lT  stand  the 
community  will  be  able  to  discuss  agricul- 
ture In  OATT  only  to  the  extent  that  It  has 
Itself  worked  out  common  positions.  Since 
vital  parts  of  the  Community's  Joint  farm 
policy,  including  the  regulations  for  dairy 
products,  beef,  veal,  rice,  and  sugar,  the  price 
approximation  for  cereals,  and  financial  and 
sanitary  regulations  are  still  unfinished,  a 
meaningful  involvement  of  agriculture  in  the 
GATT  talks  seems  impossible  at  this  Junc- 
ture. In  any  case,  the  administration  in 
Washington  wishes  all  agriculture  to  be  in- 
cluded. 

As  it  Is,  by  formally  tying  the  completion 
of  the  outstanding  agricultural  regulations 
by  December  31,  1963,  to  effective  participa- 
tion In  the  Kennedy  round  negotiations, 
the  Ehiropean  Economic  Community  minis- 
ters may  have  done  either  of  two  things. 
They  may  have  provided  the  community  with 
a  powerful  motive  for  resuming  Its  forward 
march  again,  after  several  months  of  stalling. 
Or,  this  Intended  package  deal,  through 
smoothing  ruffled  feelings  right  now  and 
creating  the  impression  that  all  Is  well,  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  truly  vicious  circle. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  15.  1963] 
Pact  With  Japan  Signed  bt  France — Trade 
Deal  Removes  Quotas  on  60  Products — 
Tariffs  Not  Incltjded  in  Treatt — Gatt 
Article  Ignored — Talks  Begtjn  on  Par 
Eastern  Nation's  Application  for  OECD 
Membership 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 
Paris,  May  14, — Prance  and  Japan  signed  a 
new  trade  treaty  today  that  goes  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  Japan's  demand  that  her 
products  receive  equal  treatment  with  In- 
dustrial countries. 

By  the  treaty.  France  followed  Britain.  Bel- 
glum,  and  The  Netherlands  in  renouncing 
article  35  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  allows  members 
to  apply  special  Import  restrictions  on  goods 
from  Japan. 

This  legal  change  has  more  symbolic  than 
practical  value,  but  it  was  strongly  desired 
by  Japan.  On  the  practical  plane.  Prance 
will  free  more  than  60  products  from  import 
quotas  and  increase  the  quotas  for  others. 

negotiations  were  lenotht 
The  new  treaty  was  signed  here  by  Maurice 
Couve  de  Murville,  the  French  Foreign  Min- 
ister, and  Toru  Haglwara,  the  Japanese  Am- 
bassador. The  pact  followed  lengthy  negoti- 
ations and  was  designed  to  set  the  legal  basis 
for  trade  between  the  two  countries  for  at 
least  6  years. 

In  another  development  today,  the  first 
round  of  discussions  on  Japan's  prospective 
membership  in  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooiperation  and  Development  were 
concluded.  The  purpose  was  to  permit 
Japan  to  examine  obligations  she  would  un- 
dertake as  a  member  of  the  group,  which 
includes  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  and 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  new  treaty  between  France  and  Japan 
does  not  involve  tariffs.  Japanese  goods,  like 
American  or  British  gocxis.  will  have  to  pay 
the  tariff  as  established  by  the  European 
Common  Market,  of  which  France  is  a  mem- 
ber. 

QUOTAS    KEY    factor 

The  key  question  ^as  quotas,  which  still 
govern  French  imports  of  the  main  Japanese 
products.  Under  the  new  agreement,  the 
total  of  products  subject  to  quota  will  be  re- 
duced to  84  from  about  150  For  the  prod- 
ucts "liberalised"  there  will  be  a  new  escape 
clause  allowing  France  to  relmpose  quotas  if 
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ImporU  from  Japan  cause  serious  difflcultles 
for  rrench  producem. 

Japan  alao  agreed  to  liberalise  a  number 
of  product*  tn  which  Prance  ts  Interested. 
and  abe  has  the  aame  escape  cl*aaa  rlgbts. 

AmbaaMuSor  Haglwara  welcomed  the  new 
treaty.  Mylng  that  he  hoped  U  would  "mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  In  Franco-Jap- 
aneae  economic  relations."  Japan  haa  shown 
Increasing  Interest  In  gaining  acceaa  for  her 
products  to  the  European  market. 

HXXTKS    AjUtlVKS    IN    GENEVA 

Okntva,  liiay  14. — Christian  A.  Herter.  the 
President's  special  representative  to  iriule 
talks  here,  said  today  that  be  was  optlmlsUc 
that  the  negotiations  beginning  Thursday 
would  open  the  way  to  a  new  assault  on  In- 
ternational trade  barriers. 

Mr  Herter  spoke  on  his  arrival  for  a  nUnls- 
terlal  seaalon  of  the  50-naUon  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

The  ministers  will  attempt  during  the  5- 
day  meeting  to  set  a  date  and  the  ground 
ruiea  for  the  conference  on  tarllT  reductions 
that  the  member  nations  expect  to  hold  next 
year. 

The  projected  tariff  conference  has  been 
called  the  "Kennedy  round"  because  It  re- 
ceived Its  Impetus  from  the  VS.  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act.  The  act  gave  the  Prceident 
wide  powera  to  slash  U.S.  tariffs  In  exchange 
for  similar  trade  concessions  by  other  na- 
tions. 

Differences  between  the  six -nation  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  and  the  United  Sutes 
in  their  approaches  to  tariff  reductions  on 
industrial  goods,  and  trade  In  agricultural 
products  will  be  the  principal  Issuee  before 
the  ministers. 


May 


(Prom    the  Journal  of   Commerce, 

15.    1963] 

HxBTxa  Optimistic  on  TAarr*  Cuts  as 

Envoys   CoNvxacx   on    Gxnkva 

Genxta.  May  14. — Delegates  are  arriving 
here  for  the  50-natlon  ministerial  meeting  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(OATT) .  convening  Thursday,  which  will  de- 
cide whether  or  not  meaningful  tariff  re- 
ductions will  be  made  In  1904. 

Christian  A.  Herter,  President  Kennedy's 
special  representative  to  the  trade  talks,  said 
on  bis  arrival  that  he  was  optimistic  that  the 
differences  between  the  Common  Market  and 
the  United  States  on  the  g^round  rules  for 
the  forthcoming  negotiations  will  be  settled 

The  six  nations  of  the  Common  Market 
are  opposed  to  "across  the  board '  cuts  In 
Industrial  goods  of  up  to  50  percent  as  de- 
sired by  the  United  States.  They  are  also  re- 
luctant to  Include  agriculture  In  the  negoti- 
ations until  they  have  hammered  out  their 
common  agrlcultviral  policy. 

amothxx   psoposal 

The  Common  Market  has  presented 
another  proposal  for  consideration  by  GATT. 

The  Kuropeans  suggest  tariffs  be  cut  by 
only  50  percent  of  the  difference  between 
present  tariff  rates  and  a  target  rate  to  be  set 
by  the  ministers. 

The  French,  who  are  leading  opponents 
of  the  U.S.  plan,  suggest  the  target  tariffs 
should  be  zero  for  raw  materials.  5  percent 
for  semlflnlshed  goods  and  10  percent  for 
finished  products. 

Therefore  a  finished  product  with  a  60- 
percent  tariff  at  the  moment  would  be  cut 
by  half  of  the  difference  between  60  and  10 
which  would  give  it  a  new  rate  of  30  percent 

As  regards  agriculture,  the  United  States 
Insists  that  farm  products  be  Included  in 
the  talks.  This  country  Ls  anxious  to  In- 
sure a  market  for  some  $1.3  billion  In  annual 
farm  exports  to  the  Common  Market,  which 
are  partially  threatened  by  the  evolving  farm 
policy  of  the  continental  group. 

It  Is  becoming  apparent  that  commodity 
arrangenienta  on  a  world  basis  may  have  to 


be  worked  out  In  the  coming  years  for  several 
agricultural  products,  such  as  meat  and 
wheat. 

Problems  with  other  agricultural  Items 
may  be  solved  by  combinations  of  tariffs, 
conunodlty  agreements  and  quotas. 

STArUS      QUO      GOAL 

The  best  which  can  be  hoped  for  In  the 
agricultural  talks  would  appear  to  be  some 
arrangement  whereby  barriers  to  the  flow  of 
farm  products  ;u"e  not  made  any  higher  pend- 
ing world  airreements 

An  accord  along  these  lines  would  enable 
agricultural  trade  to  be  maintained  at  ita 
present  level.  Instead  of  being  cut  off  by  In- 
creiised  production  and  corresponding  In- 
creased protection  in  home  markets. 

AH)     PaoCXAM     BCTNG     PItCSXNTXD 

Considerable  discussion  at  the  meeting  will 
also  center  around  assistance  for  the  devel- 
oping countries. 

A  program,  which  would  aid  the  one- 
product  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia,  is  being 
presented. 

Opposition  to  the  program  may  come  from 
the  six  Common  Market  countries  who  have 
their  own  plans  for  French -speaking  African 
nations.  But  Important  concessions  to  the 
less-developed  countries  are  still  expected  to 
be  granted 

The  program  suggests  that  quotas  on  ex- 
ports from  the  underdeveloped  countries  be 
removed  within  1  year  of  agreement  being 
reached  It  recognizes,  however,  that  this 
may  ral.^  problems  for  some  products  and 
the  deadline  may  be  extended  to  1966  for 
individual  Items 

It  also  suggests  that  all  duties  on  tropical 
products  such  as  tea  and  tropical  timber  be 
removed  by  the  end  of  this  year.  These  con- 
cessions should  not  be  nullified  by  increases 
In  Internal  ta.xes 

Substantial  reductions  in  duties  on  ex- 
ports of  raw  materials,  the  llfeblood  of  many 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries,  also  are 
recommended  In  the  program.  Specific  sug- 
gestions and  dates,  however,  have  been  left 
for  ministers  to  make. 

Infant  Industries  in  the  African  and  Asian 
countries  also  should  be  encoxtragsd  to  ex- 
pand by  granting  tariff  concessions  on  proc- 
essed goods  being  Imported  by  the  richer  na- 
tions. A  tariff  cut  of  at  least  50  percent  over 
the  next  3  years  has  been  proposed  for  con- 
sideration by  the  meeting. 

Tariff  cuu  however  will  not  solve  all  the 
problems,  so  the  questions  of  extending  pref- 
erences to  some  products  may  also  be  raised 
by  the  ministers. 
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(From    the   Journal   of   Commerce,   May    15, 
19«3] 

PaANcx  Inks  Pact  Wtth  Japan  WArvuva 
iMPorr  Quota  Right 

Paxis.  May  14 —France  and  Japan  signed 
a  new  commercial  treaty  at  the  French  For- 
eign Office  today. 

At  the  ceremony,  French  Foreign  Minister 
Maurice  Couve  de  Murvllle  and  Japanese  Am- 
bassador Toru  Hagulwara  signing  for  their 
r'^spectlve   countries. 

Mr.  Couve  de  Murville  was  assisted  In  the 
signing  of  the  detailed  treaty  and  lists  in 
the  clock  room  of  the  Qual  d'Oraay  by 
France's  chief  negotiator,  Jean-Pierre  Her- 
renschmidt,  and  the  minister  counselor  at 
the  Japanese  Embassy.  Hldeko  Katahara. 
signed  some  of  the  supplementary  docu- 
ments for  Japan. 

The  treaty  Is  mainly  notable  for  the  fact 
that  under  It  Prance  renounces  her  rights 
under  article  35  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  allowed  her  to 
continue  to  apply  restrictive  Import  quotas 
to  Japanese  goods. 

MOST-rAVORED  CTj»tTSX 

France  now  grants  Japan  a  most-favored- 
natlon  clause,  with  the  understanding  bow- 
ever  that  80  "sensitive  Items'  are  still  under 


since 
goods  In 

These    Include 
and  radios. 

There   are   al8<.i 
treaty 
s 


quoU    since    they    could    endanger   .^ 
the  French  market  ^""k 

many    Items   like 


safeguards  built  Imi.  -. 
that   would   allow   eith.,-  -«.^T  '■• 


rrmy  inai  wouiQ  allow  either  couniL^ 
uspend  freedom  of  Import  of  anv  t«Z  ^ 
goods  If  the  risk  should  arise  that  t^  * 
ket  of  the  other  country  would  be  fcJS^ 

There  were  no  speeches  at  the  cm"^ 
which  occupied  about  lo  minutss  ^^*''*'' 
xathication  nkxt  btsf 

The  treaty  will  go  Into  effect  with  raii«« 
tlon   by  Parliaments  of  both  countrtsAl^! 
the  list  of  "sensitive"  goods  is  expectrti/? 
published    Immediately.  '"^—wio^ 

There  are   some  exceptions  to  the  m,, 
favored-nation     treatment     partlculaTlvk! 
cases  where  France's  position   In  th«  iJ* 
pean  Common  Market  is  affected.         ^'*' 

The  treaty  may  run  on  until  u  U  mm_ 
seded  by  an  eventual  treaty  between^?" 
and  the  Common  Market  or  a  new  n^.!* 
agreement    Inside   the   framework  of  qatt 

A  communique  announcing  the  MgnitJl 
the  agreement  said  that  under  the  uw! 
terms  of   the  new  ♦'•■»"♦"    ••■«» ^^*^ 
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treaty, 
find   a 


'France-J«p.ni, 
liannonloui  jn- 


exchanges   should 
gresslon.  ' 

"I  hope  that  thlo  agreement  win  mart  t^ 
beginning  of  a  new  era  In  Franco-Jan.,^ 
relaUons."  Togo  Hagulwara.  Japaneaeir 
bassador  to  Paris,  said  after  the  Hgnu* 

"We  not  only  consider  this  agreement  •• 
a:-,  instrument  to  better  comraerrial  m 
changes,  but  we  moreover  feel  that  a  mat* 
liberty  of  trade  (between  the  two  coantrtw 
would  furnish  a  basis  for  lntertn<h»trt»l 
and  interprofessional  coIlaboraUon '•  ht 
said.  ' 


(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  ij 
1963) 

Focus  ON  Gatt — CaocTAL  Txadx  Talks  am- 
LiCHT  Krr  Role  or  Lmxi-KNowii  Bosf- 
Unttid  States  Faces  Bia  Obstaclb  n  lb. 
GonATTNG  Taeitt  Cuts;  Pxoblsm  OS  Be 
VxasTTS  EFTA— How  CATAiTsr  Fau  * 
Vacuum 

(ByRay  Vlcker) 
Geneva  —A  letter  recently  arrived  htnti. 
dressed  to  the  "Gentlemen's  AgrseoMBt  « 
Tariffs  and  Trade."  It  was  dellversd  to  la 
18th  century  villa  that  hotises  an  lataw- 
tional  body  named  the  General  AgrMnat 
on    Tariffs    and    Trade,    and    usually  nM 

a.\TT. 

If  the  letter  writer  was  a  bit  confused.  h« 
still  must  be  rated  fairly  well-informed,  li 
the  last  15  years  GATT  has  done  much  to 
bring  about  a  near-doubling  of  IntematloDil 
trade,  to  a  current  total  of  about  1140  bil- 
lion a  year,  by  arranging  world-wide  tarlf- 
cutting  conferences  and  working  betswt 
these  sessions  to  level  trade  barrlera  lod 
smooth  over  International  commercial  «»- 
putes  But  so  quietly  has  It  operated  Uu; 
most  citizens  of  the  50  nations  that  belocj 
to  It — Including  the  US. — probably  dact 
know  it  exists. 

Now.  however,  GATT  Is  moving  Into  Ibf 
headlines  as  never  before.  For  this  momlaj 
high  government  officials  of  the  GATT  n»- 
tlons  will  assemble  in  Geneva's  Palais  ia 
Nations  to  launch  perhaps  the  most  cnifla. 
series  of  world  trade  talks  ever  held 

THE  "KENNEDT  round" 

The  talks  were  made  possible  by  the  1963 
US.  Trade  Expansion  Act,  which  gave  Preii- 
dent  Kennedy  authority  to  slash  American 
tariffs  as  much  as  50  percent  If  VS.  negotU- 
tors,  through  GATT.  can  wring  similar  eon- 
cessions  from  other  countries.  The  serlei  ct 
Ulks,  accordingly,  has  been  dubbsd  tt( 
"Kennedy  Round"  of  tariff  negotlatlon*- 
somewhat  to  the  discomfort  of  the  VS.  «!- 
ministration,  which  fears  political  embw- 
rasament  if  they  fall. 

But  the  talks  were  given  special  point  wben 
France   In   January   Tetoed   Britain's  bid  to 


the  E»iro|>ean  Koonomic  Community,  or 
^Zm  Market.  This  raised  the  specter 
S^^Soomlc  warfare  between  ttoe  EEC  and 
\.  ^u«h-led  seven-naUon  European  Free 
i^7 Association  (EFTA)— with  potentially 
^^tous  effects  both  for  U.S.  trade  with 
'^t  two  blocs  and  for  the  cold-war  unity  of 
Western  World.     If  such  a  split  Is  to  be 

Idsd.  and  EFTA  and  EEC  Instead  are  to 
"."Thilah  friendly  trading  relations  both  with 

A  o^er  and  with  the  United  States,  GATT 
'tu  be  the  forum,  and  the  Kennedy  round 
Tik*  the  occasion,  for  it  to  be  done, 
rirj  these  negoUations  fall  GATT  Itself 
—.Id  orobebly  break  under  the  strain."  says 
!^  Wvndham  White.  60-year-old  British 
"~  ^a  foreign  serrlce  official  who  took 
"^ft^onth  Job  as  GATT  executive  secretary 
*  j«4g  fcnd  has  been  lU  top  man  ever  since, 
i^t  li  somber    to   contemplate    the   chaotic 

ndltVon  which  would  probably  follow  from 
lu  disappearance  " 

uoHa  negotiations  in  prospect 

To  be  s»ire.  no  tariff  cuts  will  result  im- 
medlAtely  from  the  meeting  starting  today. 
Tbt  delegates  will  meet  for  5  days  to  lay 
down  guidelines  for  full-scale  talks  next 
Tear     Bxpect*^'"""  are  they  will  then  create 

trade  negotiations  committee  which  would 
tort  through  the  siimmer  to  develop  specific 

oooaals  Th'o  would  come  Tariff  Commls- 
sionbwiringa  In  the  United  States  at  which 
American  industry,  labor  and  agriculture 
,rould  air  their  opinions  on  what  American 
negotiators  should  and  should  not  do  In  the 
erentual  negotiations. 

If  all  goes  well,  full  dress  international 
•.artff  bargaining  might  begin  next  March. 
tad  the  first  actual  tariff  cuU  might  be 
negotUted  to  take  effect  late  In  1964.  Under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  whatever  cuts  are 
f.nally  negotiated  would  come  Into  effect  In 
tiie  United  SUtes  over  a  5-year  period. 

Some  Important  decisions  are  expected 
from  the  GATT  ministers'  meeting  beginning 
today,  however.  Indications  are  the  mln- 
utera  win  agree,  for  Instance,  that  the  even- 
tual negotiations  should  Involve  not  only 
tariffs  but  nontariff  barriers  to  trade.  On  the 
VS.  side,  this  might  Involve  such  things  as 
the  Buy  American  Act,  which  prevents  for- 
eign companies  from  landing  VS.  Govern- 
ment oontracU  unless  they  quote  especially 
low  prices.  Among  other  countries  It  likely 
would  Involve  such  things  as  the  taxes  some 
European  nations  levy  against  cars  with  en- 
gines rated  above  a  certain  horsepower;  the 
taxes  are  set  up  so  that  few  If  any  European- 
made  cars  are  taxed  but  nearly  all  cars  Im- 
ported from  the  United  States  are. 

TmADINO    WITH    THE    UNDKXDEVXLOPED 

Tha  ministers  also  are  likely  to  agree  to 
pay  special  attention  In  the  eventual  negotla- 
Uons  to  ways  of  stimulating  the  foreign  trade 
of  underdeveloped  countries — In  hopes  that 
expanding  trade  woxild  reduce  these  nations' 
dependence  on  foreign  aid.  Some  sources 
believe  the  eventual  full-drees  negotiations 
Till  agree  on  abolition  of  all  tariffs  on  tropi- 
cal agricultural  products — primarily  coffee. 
tea,  cocoa,  copra,  and  oil  seeda— Imported 
Into  temperate -zone  countries  where  stich 
products  dont  grow. 

There  are  plenty  of  topics  for  potential 
dissension,  too — later.  If  not  at  the  minis- 
ten'  meetings.  Already  there's  a  strong  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  United  States 
And  Common  Market  negotiators  on  how 
tariffs  should  eventually  be  cut. 

American  bargainers,  led  by  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  Christian  Herter.  will  press 
for  60  percent  across-the-board  tariff  cuts  on 
whole  ranges  of  Industrial  and  farm  products. 
Common  Market  negotiators,  however,  want 
to  eeUbllsh  ideal  target  goals  for  eventual 
tariffs;  Zero  on  raw  materials,  6  percent  on 
•emifinlshed  manufactures,  and  10  percent 
on  fully  manufactxu^ed  goods.  Under  their 
approach,  all  present  VS.  and  EEC  tariffs 
then  would  be  cut  by  50  percent  of  the  dtf- 


f  ersDce  betwesc  present  leTCls  and  the  target 

goal. 

This  plan  would  mean  extra-aharp  cuts  In 
some  high  UJ3.  tariffs,  such  as  the  80-percent 
duty  oc  chemicals,  and  no  reductions  on 
manufactured-goods  tariffs  of  less  than  10 
percent.  U.S.  officials  recognize  extra-high 
tariffs  are  a  special  Irritant  to  Europeans,  and 
are  willing  to  discuss  these  In  negotiations 
separate  from  the  main  talks.  But  they  say 
they  have  no  Intention  of  adopting  the 
Common  Market  plan  for  the  general  tariff 
talks,  since  they  believe  the  United  States 
under  that  plan  would  wind  up  making  most 
of  the  concessions. 

However  this  dispute  comes  out,  the  GATT 
secretariat  already  Is  trying  to  act  as  a  cata- 
lyst for  the  trade  talks  by  developing  Ideas 
for  the  bargainers.  Mr.  Wyndham  White 
tosses  out  two  special  ones:  That  EEC  and 
EFTA  agree  to  put  into  effect  Immediately — 
or  "say  by  the  end  of  1966" — tariff  cuts  on 
products  of  primary  Importance  to  Intra- 
European  trade,  rather  than  phasing  reduc- 
tions over  5  years  as  the  United  States  will; 
and  that  negotiators  expICM'e  methods  of 
abolishing  tariffs  entirely  on  products  In 
which  the  United  States,  the  Common  Mar- 
ket and  ETTA  together  dominate  world 
trade. 

NEW    AUTHORITT    NEEDED 

UJ3.  negotiators  would  need  new  authority 
from  Congress  to  agree  to  the  latter  pro- 
posal. Some  sources  here  believe  they  could 
get  it  If  negotiations  clearly  Indicated  Amer- 
ican exporters  would  gain  substantial  op- 
portunities   for    expanding   sales   In    return. 

Acting  as  a  uade  catalyst  In  this  fashion 
is  GATT's  principal  Job.  But  It's  not  the 
Job  for  which  the  organization  was  set  up. 
Indeed,  GAIT  originally  wasn't  intended 
to  be  an  organization  at  all;  It  became  one 
only  because  there  was  a  vacuum  to  be  filled. 

Before  GATT,  the  world  tariff  structua* 
was  bewllderlngly  diverse.  Most  trade  agree- 
ments were  bilateral  deals  between  two 
nations  which  would  reduce  tariffs  levied 
against  each  other  while  maintaining  higher 
ones  sigainst  the  rest  of  the  world.  This 
resxilted  In  a  multiplicity  of  8i>eclal  country- 
by-country  rates  that  tended  to  restrict 
world  commerce. 

The  United  States,  seeking  to  expand  world 
trade,  plugged  Instead  for  multilateral  bar- 
gaining on  a  "most  favoreil  nation"  basis — 
that  is,  under  an  agreement  that  a  country 
granting  tariff  cuts  to  one  other  nation  grant 
them  to  all.  In  1M7,  23  nations  at  Geneva 
signed  a  treaty  making  various  cuts  on  this 
basis.  The  treaty  also  embodied  a  code  of 
trade  rules.  Among  other  things,  the  code 
prohibits  a  country  from  setting  quantitative 
restrictions  on  Imports  except  at  times  when 
Its  reserves  of  gold  and  foreign  currency  are 
depleted  and  prohibits  taxes  on  Imports, 
which  don't  apply  to  comparable  domestic 
products. 

rro    GIVES   WAT   to   catt 

The  treaty  was  named  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  and  It  contem- 
plated establishment  of  an  International 
Trawle  Organization  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  signatories.  To  check  on  observ- 
ance of  the  treaty  until  the  ITO  came  Into 
existence,  the  signatories  created  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  temporary  GATT  secretariat. 
Tbe  secretariat  stayed  In  existence,  and 
evolved  Into  the  present  organisation,  when 
the  U.S.  Congress  killed  ITO  by  refusing  to 
let  the  United  States  Join  It. 

Organizationally,  GATT  is  still  modest.  It 
has  a  staff  of  only  107  and  its  annual  budget 
Is  a  mere  $1.1  million.  Each  of  Its  50  present 
members,  which  range  In  size  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  the  tiny  African  nation  of  Sierra 
Leone,  pays  a  ahare  of  the  budget  propor- 
tionate to  Its  share  of  world  trade.  One  re- 
sult Is  that  In  contrast  to  some  other  Inter- 
national bodies,  the  United  States  doesn't 
pay  the  lion's  share  of  the  costs;  its  1902  con- 


trlbutlan  ot  $187,760  wasn't  much  bigger  than 
Britain's  payment  ot  $140430. 

GATT'S  aooompl  Ish  menta.  however,  have 
been  out  at  all  proportion  to  Its  sloe  as  a 
bureaucracy.  Counting  the  original  tariff  re- 
ductions in  liM7,  It  has  now  presided  over  five 
rounds  ot  worldwide  tariff  cuts;  the  so-called 
Kennedy  round  will  be  the  sixth.  In  these, 
tariffs  have  been  slashed  on  some  64,400  prod- 
ucts. In  the  last  round  In  1961 — called  the 
Dillon  round  after  the  VS.  Treasury  Secre- 
tary— major  trading  nations  negotiated  4.*J0 
concessions  covering  trade  valued  at  $5.5 
billion. 

In  the  mid-1930'8  VS.  officials  estimate, 
the  average  U.S.  tariff  was  about  60  percent. 
Today  It's  about  11  percent,  with  most  of 
the  decline  due  to  reductions  made  under 
GATT. 

In  return  the  United  States  has  won  Im- 
portant ccHicesslons.  "Immediately  after  the 
war,  nearly  all  nations  except  the  United 
States  had  various  quantitative  restrictions 
on  Imports,"  says  John  Kvans,  chief  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  GATT.  Today,  nearly  all 
of  these  restrictions  have  been  removed  and 
that  wouldn't  have  happened  If  tt  were  not 
for  GATT." 

FREEDOM     rOS     SAMPLES 

Between  general  ro\inds  of  tariff  cutting, 
GATT  holds  annual  conferences  at  which 
trade  officials  of  member  countries  examine 
various  problems,  and  sometimes  special 
meetings  to  tackle  specific  Issues.  One  Im- 
portant one  In  1962  resulted  in  an  Interna- 
tional agreement  freeing  sales  samples  from 
most  customs  duties.  Before  that  a  busi- 
nessman Importing  a  sample  from  ia  foreign 
supplier  often  had  to  pay  a  tariff  on  It  as  If 
it  were  a  regular  Import  for  use,  an  arrange- 
ment that  obviously  dldnt  contribute  to  ex- 
panding trade. 

GATT  also  works  full-time  as  a  concilia- 
tion agency  to  settle  trade  ccxnplatnts 
brought  by  one  member  nation  against  an- 
other.  Officially,  these  complaints  are  to  the 
GATT  council,  a  group  made  up  of  all  the 
permanent  representatives  to  GATT  from 
member  countries. 

In  practice,  most  disputes  are  settled  In 
Mr.  Wyndham  White's  circular  office.  In  In- 
formal discussions  with  Mr.  Wyndham  White 
acting  as  a  referee.  If  this  procedtire  falls, 
a  panel  of  Impartial  GATT  nations  may  be 
asked  for  a  ruling.  Such  a  panel  shortly 
after  World  War  n  ruled  against  a  system  of 
British  sales  taxes  which  were  higher  for 
Imported  products  than  for  domestically 
produced  Items;  Britain  revised  its  tax 
schedule  to  remove  the  dlscrtmlnatlon. 

EETALIATIOW  ALLOWED 

If  even  this  sort  of  pressure  falls  to  settle 
a  dispute,  GATT  has  no  power  to  order  an 
offending  nation  to  drop  a  practice  others 
complain  of.  But  It  can  and  sometimes  does 
permit  ether  nations  to  retaliate.  When  the 
United  States  last  year  raised  tariffs  on  car- 
pets and  glass,  GATT  permitted  the  Common 
Market  countries  to  strike  back  by  raising 
tariffs  on  chemicals. 

GATT  rules  have  some  other  exceptions, 
too.  Notably,  they  permit  the  formation  of 
a  customs  union — such  as  the  Common 
Market — which  cuts  tariffs  among  Its  mem- 
bers while  erecting  a  common  tariff  v^all 
against  the  rest  of  the  world.  However, 
GATT  insists  that  common  tariff  wall  be  no 
higher  than  the  average  of  tariffs  main- 
tained by  the  Individual  nations  before  the 
customs  union  vras  formed. 

Though  GATT  has  done  much  to  free 
world  trade.  It  hasnt  been  uniformly  suc- 
cessful. Agriculture  In  recent  years  has  been 
a  major  disappointment,  as  country  after 
country  has  adopted  restrictions  to  protect 
Its  fanners  against  the  competition  of  Im- 
ported foodstuffs. 

Some  GAIT  members  say  the  United 
States  has  been  a  prime  offender  In  this  field; 
the  United  States  In  turn  Is  much  worried 
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■>!f'H*,f.'^**^"  n°*T  '°»i^*  Kf^""""  Market.  Britain's  Inability  to  Join  the  European  the  EEC  together  account  for  nn 

w,hlch  historically  haa  bought  heavy  quan-  mmmr^r.  \Ma,-\r^t      »,.o„««  lo  e„i^  *J7 wrcwici  oi^^^ouni  ror  80  nen 

ttti«  of  US.  food  and  nber.    Thi-  turn  to  SlT    ?    Market^    ^^^^^  ^^  Said  to  fear  or  more  of  free  world  export*.   Thk^wu. 

.igricuuurai  protectionism  Is  a  major  danger  ^"^^  *  ^^  radical  reduction  on  the  com-  was  put  in  the  act  with  the  full  8*^5' 

lor  the  Kennedy  round  of  trade  taUs;  unless  '"°"    external    tariff    of    the    Six    would  tion  that  the  United  Kingdom  aii\*M^ 

farm  protectionism  can  be  overcome  In  next  Jeopardize  the  cohesion  of  EEX^;  they  are  members  of    the  European  Pit*  t?* 

year's  negotiations,  many  sources  here  think,  reportedly  against  the  inclusion  of  agri-  Area  will   be  admitted  to  full  iLZ^ 

the  talks  are  likely  to  fall  cultural   and   tropical   products   in   the  ship     I  had  grave  misgivings  aS** 

^^^_^_^  forthcoming   negotiations,   nor   do   they  stricting  the  80-percent  proylslontofcl^ 

UNITED   STATES    MUST   PLAY   NEW  ^n"So  tMrH"?onn?H^.H^  tariff  reduc-  countries  exclusively  and.  so  staSiiS 

^^^^^^  vored-nation     principle,     a    mechanism  Britain   temporarily  excluded  fml^ 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     Mr.  President,  the  first  throuch  which  less  developed  countries.  EIEC.  this  authority  is  without  n^. 

session  of  the  economic  ministers  of  the  the   British   Commonwealth   and   Japan  i  believe  that  this  provision  a^*lw    ' 

44  member  countries  of  GATT— General  could  gain  a  growing  share  of  Europe's  broadened  to  include  all  indu^^.^ 

Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade — opens  expanding  markets     France  with  consid-  countries  of   the   free   world—S^l*!? 

today  in  Geneva  to  set  the  ground  rules  erable    support    from    other    European  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  ^  ♦!? 

for  next  years  tariff -cutting  talks.     On  Common  Market  countries,  objects  to  the  of  the  Outer  Seven  in  Europe—^p?* 

this  occasion.  I  believe  it  is  important  to  exclusion  of  certain  products  from  the  Canada  Australia  New  Zealand  jJ7 

point  out  that  the  United  States  is  facing  general  rule  on  across-the-board  reduc-  haps  Japan   as  well                      ««P». 

difficulties  which  could  be  insurmount-  tions  by  all  parties                                                 i^  our  preoccupation  with  the  EPr 

able,   unless   we   take   some   momentous  Each  of  these  problems  are.  by  them-  tend  to  overlook  the  importanc#f '** 

steps  and  are  willing  to  make  some  basic  selves,  formidable  obstacles  to  successful  trade  with  other  parts  of  the  fm»     ** 

changes  in  our  foreign  trade  policies.  tariff  negotiations.     Nevertheless.  I  be-  We  should  not  underestimate  thTim"^ 

I  believe  that  as  a  minimum  we  should  "eve  that  they  are  but  surface  mani-  tance   of  our   trade  with  the  p™***' 

undertake    the    following    four    lines    of  festations     of     something     much     more  Market   but  at  the  same  time  w«  k* 

*^"°"-  fundamental.  ^eep  it' in  proper  perspective     f?rS! 

First.  First  of  all.  as  a  people  and  as  a  The  basic  problems,  in  my  view,  stem  export  side   our  trade  with  the  ^l,  JS! 

government,  we  must  decide  to  embark  f^'O"^  certain  weaknesses  in  the  laudable  countries  accounts  for  a  little  1p«»k 

on  the  road  to  gradual  and  persistent  Trade    Expansion    Act    of    1962.    which  18   percent  of  our  total   exoor^  t 

trade  liberalization  and  adjust  our  econ-  »"   turn   are   but   the  reflections  of  the  countries      They  are  slightlv  IpL  ♦v.'" 

omy  to  the  competitive  reaUties  of  the  contradictions    in     U.S.    foreign    trade  our  exports  to  Canada— 13  6  biiii^ 

Second.   We   must   amend   the  Trade  This  administration,  like  each  of  its  S^i^f  the  L^i^n  ASiTri?an  fSSISJ^ 

Expansion  Act  of  1962  which  has  been  Predecessors  since  1934.  has  publicly  pro-  This  is  true   even  thouch  nnr  pV,^^ 

overtaken  by  the  fast  pace  of  events  to  claimed  its  firm  beUef  in  liberal  trade  the  six   EEC   countries   accou^^^lTS 

provide  authority   for  the  President  to  Policies  and  in  this  regard  points  with  percent  of  our  extxirt.^  ty.  nil  ^  wfl 

negotiate  for  the  reciprocal  across-the-  Pride    to   the   Trade   Expansion   Act   of  Europe                   pvji  u,  uj  an  or  westem 

board  elimination  of  tariffs  with  all  fully  1962      The  United  States  can  Justly  be  On  the  import  side  our  traH 

developed  free  world  nations  in  specified  Proud  of  the  gains  made  during  the  past  EEC  is  even  less  imoortant    n^    !5* 

categories  of  items  to  replace  the  present  30   years    in    the   general   reduction   of  atelv  accounting  fnr  »hr!,, I  iiTr^ 

authority  which  has  been  emasculated  tariff  obstacles  to  world  trade  through  all  imooS^  and  i^  ..S  i^"*".'"* 

by    the    rejection    of    United    Kingdom  reciprocal  trade  agreements.     Our  own  our  TmWL   frL   aH   wUlJS^T^ 

membership  in  the  European  Common  tariffs,  which  in  1934  averaged  4fl.7  per-  our  imDort.s  from  fh^VS.n^„„»3'^'°'* 

Market.  cent,  today  average  only  12  percent    The  consid^^hit  lo^f^tn               countries  w 

Third    At  the  Geneva  talks,  we  must  Trade    Expansion    Act    conUins    many  Cani^^  or  froS  t^e"  o  7.  ^^."^  '"" 

negotiate  not  alone  on  our  own  but  also  ^lighly    desirable    features   such   as   the  Repubhcs                                               "" 

in  the  interest  of  the  British  Common-  t>asic  authority  to  decrease  by  50  per-  The  nrA<*>nf   n«,u«n-.^  4     »u    ^ 

wealth  and  of  Latin  America  and  with  cent  any  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July  1.  ExpansionAct  ^«  not   lu^llT^ 

special  recognition   of   the  problems  of  1962;  authority  to  decrease  to  zero  duties  count   t^e  raDid^rt.^L.^rfH^K.^" 

Japan  and  the  newly  developing  nations,  with  respect  to  agricultural  commodities  m  the  comrii?tion^f  nnr^r^»  1."?^ 

so  that  the  economic  weight  of  the  United  traded  with  the  EEC.  if  before  entering  can  exr^ct^  th"  rl^ll^lt^  ^^f",^ 

States   can   be   utilized   to   broaden   the  into  a   trade  agreement,   the  President  u^rld^oiomic  revZSfn^   r' 12* 

effect  of  the  EEC  for  the  mutual  benefit  detennines  that  the  agreement  wiU  tend  ening    the    80  norrJn     m?o.mc<?J^  T^' 

ani  strengthening  of  the  free  world.  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  expansion  duSe    all    dev^lon^    n«f?nn^»n   ,-£ 

Fourth.  U.S.  trade  concessions  should  of    U.S.    exports    of    the    like    agrtcul-  whfch  fs  emt^lT^n  r^v  b^?^«S! 

be  granted  in  accordance  with  their  abil-  tural  commodity;   special  authority  for  we  would  cornm^ith!.  ^vo  f^',««.!^ 

Ity  to  obtain  unconditional  most-favored-  tropical    and    forest    commodities;    au-  an  outward  Sn^attTtnSo^n?^!;? 

nation  treatment  from  the  fully  devel-  thorlty  to  reduce  to  zero  the  duty  on  ^    woufd  st^nJlLn   t^^e  fr^P  w^S^ 

oped  nations  for  all  free  world  nations,  products  which  are  dutiable  at  less  than  economic  potenUaJ  %ie  L.mon  nf «, 

Thus  Japan.  Latin  America,  and  others  5  percent  ad  valorem  rgouTl^rf^rh  fhe  ScTould  ^^ 

now  receiving  discriminatory  treatment  On  closer  examination,  however,  the  strengthened  bv  our  abilitv  to  turn  to 

from  the  EEC,  as  well  as  Great  Britain  act  reveals  some  serious  shortcomings,  actual   or  potential  competitors  of  th! 

and  her  trading  partners,  would  be  as-  I  believe   that  when  the  President  was  EEC  for  mutually  beneficial  concessiom 

sur'-d  of  U.S.  support  in  their  efforts  to  confronted  last  year  with  what  compro-  i  believe  alT  tLt  the  PresidenTSS 

obtain  entry  for  their  products  into  the  mises  he   would   make   to   protectionist  be  s^ciflcaiTXected  bv  Con^S^ 

EEC-or  a  good  chance  at  other  good  opponents  of  the  bill,   the   admlnlstra-  SLe'^y  t?ade  conce^ions  f o?  fXd^ 

^^'"''^^  ^'°"  ''■^"'^  '<^  f^''     1^^  a<^t  IS  liberal  to  veloped  nations   S?hsSiit?Rllvn^^ 

Some  recent  events  will  point  up  the  the  free  traders,  but  at  the  same  time  fec^^enes  of  such  c^n^s^^^^^^^^^ 
seriousness  of  our  difficulties.     When  in  the  safeguarding  provisions  are  protec-  mg  expSdinrma^kei  ni^^^^^^^ 
mir!-April.  the  United  States  submitted  tionist  enough  to  satisfy  the  protection-  Unit^  StatS^  b^^also  fof  the  ex^^^^^^ 
a  three-sided  plan  for  freeing  trade  be-  ists;  concurrently  following  two  contra-  othe-Tfree  world  nations  iLlu^^^^^^ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Euro-  dlctory  philosophies.  J^e,   of   Latin   AmeSlndf^jX 
pean  Common  Market,  the  plan  ran  into  During  the  last  year,  there  was  much  and  Hong  Kong  and  such  areas 'as  south 
strenuous  objections  not  only  from  the  tAlk  of  the  new   'dominant  supplier  au-  and  southeast  Asia  the  Middle  East  and 
Common  Market,  but  also  from  such  ma-  thority'  given  the  President     This  pro-  Africa.    The  great  "bargaining  power  in- 
jor  trading  countries  as  Canada  and  Ja-  vision  permits  reduction  or  elimination  of  herent  In  the  potential  of  the  US  mar- 
pan.     Some  attribute  these  problems  to  tariffs  over  a  5-year  period  on  those  com-  ket  should  be  used  to  further  the  econo- 
the  nature  of  the  proposals  forwarded  by  modities  which  fall  within  categories  of  mles    of   newly    developing   free  world 
our  negotiators,  some  say  it  is  due  to  goods  for  which  the  United  SUtes  and  countries   as  well  as  to  assure  the  con- 
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western    orientation   of   coun-  conditions  in  that  Industir  hare  not  would  provide  a  growing  market  for  im- 

'^^^^e  Japan.  substantially  Improved  rinee  the  baale  ports  into  the  United  States  in  exchange 

^^    M«  committed  to  help  the  eco-  escape  clause  finding.     Nineteen  cate>  foe  greater  markets  for  our  products 

\r  and  social  development  of  Latin  goriea  of  Items  could  fall  under  this  overseas. 

"'riftA  through  the  Alliance  for  Prog-  provision.  Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  Is  a 

AB*^"^  ^g  g£Q  moves  steadily  toward  Commodities  which  could  threaten  to  presidential  election  year.    Let  us  hc^>e 

'*'^   ^omic  integration  it  is  creating  impair    the    national    security    of    the  that  the  President,  nonetheless,  will  be 

^^  u^oroblems    for    Latin    American  United  States  continue  to  be  excluded  willing  to  make  the  hard  and  oftentimes 

°**iu     The  EEC  Is  giving  preferential  from  tariff  negotiations.     On  this  basis  unpopular   decisicais  that   would   make 

''tatient  for  tropical  prtxlucts  from  the  petroleum  products  will  have  to  be  re-  the  next   round   of   tariff   negotiations 

^^^  <  ted  African  states     These  prod-  served  from  tariff  negotiations,  although  meaningful. 

""^     bananas  coffee  and  cacao are  in  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  de-  While  we  as  a  nation  have  a  great 

"'^     t  MmoeUUon  with  Latin  American  clared  on  February   13  that  "a  careful  deal  to  be  proud  of  with  regard  to  the 

'^^'^'^rtato  Uie  EEC.     The  EEC  plans  a  and  meaningful  relaxation  of  controls —  gradual    liberalization    of    our    foreign 

*^*Sm  of  variable  import  levies  which  on  crude  oil  imports — would  be  consistent  trade  policies,  we  have  never  been  quite 

^1  keen  import  prices  above  domestic  with  national  security  and  the  attain-  willing  to  ccanmit  ourselves  unequivo- 

!rir*«  to  such  important  Latin  American  ment  of   hemispheric   objectives   which  cally  to  such  a  policy  in  practice.    This 

''Ilwrt  Items  as  wheat,  meat  products,  contribute  to  the  national  security."  restrictiveness   becomes   readily   appar- 

J!Sts.  vegetables   and   dairy   products.  It  Is  true  that  import  restrictions  pro-  ent  from  just  a  few  examples: 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  has  given  the  claimed  under  the  present  act  or  pre-  pirst.  Important  commodities  to  our 

P^dent    wide     powers     to     overcome  vious  legislation  may  be  reduced  or  ter-  foreign   trade— about  400   in   number— 

iu^  EEC  opposition  to  tropical  im-  minated  by  the  President.    Whether  the  have  never  been  subject  to  tariff  nego- 

Dorts  from  Latin  America.    Much  of  our  President  will  make  full  use  of  this  au-  tiations.     ReducUon  of  tariffs  on  these 

help  through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  thority  remains  to  be  seen.  items  would  expose  to  Import  competl- 

will  be  nullified   unless  we   can   assist  The   act   gives    the   President   broad  ^on  a  significant  portion  of  American 

f.Hn  America  to  broaden  Its   markets  Powers  to  reduce  tariffs  and  other  trade  industry  for  the  first  time. 

^iSrope.  barri^ers    but  it  is  quick  to  add  that  no  gecond.  CommodiUes  involved  in  in- 

The  7epresenUtives    of    the    United  one  is  to  be    serioiisly  injured     In  the  temaUonal     commodity     agreements- 

stltS  and  the  EEC  must  also  give  seri-  P^^ffs-    This  is  why   the  adjustment  ^ha^  ^  cotton  textiles,  coffee,  and  so 

aS  ^iSderation  during  the  forthcom-  "^^^^^^^.^^1^^ i^^  forth-remain  outside  the  scope  of  the 

sna  negoUations  to  expanding  Japans  aci^tne  purpose  oemg  to  make  it  easier  xrade  Expansion  Act. 

SfrkeS  in  Europe.     In  the  6  years  be-  ;?:J,,^"ii^^„S^nf  ^n?.'' nf  nrcJ^,°oHnn%i?  Third.  Commodities   subject   to   U.S. 

meen  1955  and  1961.  for  example.  EEC  ^^^^,"1^^^,^        °^  ^^  °^?"'°?''^4S"/?''  organic  legislaUon-that  is.  Sugar  Act 

Ser  countries  increased  their  total  £^f  j^f  ShlcTthey  Je  bet^'r^^p^  °^^9«.  Sricultural  Adjustment  Act- 

a.nnual   -P«f  J'^^^^""-,^^;;^  Tt^rSs  of^the'^conSSic^en^^^  remain  out^de  the  scope  of  the  Trade 

japanj  export^  to  these  same  natior^  m^  But,  in  its  zeal  to  make  it  difficult  to  ExpansionAct           .       ,.  ^     , 

creased  by  only  $134  milhon— from  $67  orove  in iurv  for  escaoe  clause  Durooses—  Fourth.  An  unposmg  list  of  commod- 

rnunon  to  $201  million  annually^^^^^^  ^d  so  S  L^nc^eat^SlTo?^  ities  are  subject  to  import  quotas  im- 

over  1  percent  of  the  total  import  in-  ^^^    quotas— the    administration    sue-  I»sed  under  various  provisions  of  exist- 

crease  of  the  EEC.     ixinng   the  same  needed  in  getting  tight  criteria  estab-  ing  legislation.    In  addition,  we  maintain 

period    US.    imports    from    Japan    in-  .  j.^^^^^  ^^^  judging  injury  for  adjustment  tariff  quotas,  under  which  limited  quan- 

creased  by  $668  miUion— 5  times  as  fast  ^ssisUnce  purposes  as  well.    The  three  titles    of   the    product    are    aUowed    to 

as  the  EECs  and  repre-senUng  more  than  ^^^^^  hurdles  that  must  be  overcome  be  imported  at  reduced  tariffs,  with  im- 

one-fourth  of  our  total  import  rise     The  ^^^.  p^^j^   ^j^^^  imports  of  the  product  Ports  in  excess  of  the  stated  quotas  hav- 

exporta  of  Japan  must  find  greatly  ex-  ^  question  have  increased;  second,  that  ing    to    pay    higher    tariffs,    including: 

panded    markets    in    Western    Europe.  ^^  increase  has  resulted  in  major  part  stainless  steel  flatware.  Uve  catUe.  cream 

where  until  now  they  have  met  discrimi-  ^^^^  ^^ade  agreement  concessions,  and  and  whole  milk,  groundflsh  fillets,  tuna 

natory  restrictions  third,  that  these  imports  have  been  the  Ash.  walnuts,  potatoes,  coconut  oil,  to- 

The    act    specifically    excludes    from  major  cause  of  the  injury  complained  of.  bacco  and  cigars,  and  pearl  buttons  from 

trade  negotiations,  agricultural  commod-  Thg  f^^  adjustment  assistance  cases  the  Philippines. 

itles  subsidized   through    price   support  that  have  already  been  decided  by  the  In  our  trade  with  the  world,  as  a  whole, 

programs  and  presently  under  the  pro-  Tariff  Commission  indicate  that   it   is  these  quotas  are  of  great  importance. 

tecUon  of  quotas.    We  constantly  scold  almost  impossible  for  a  firm,  or  group  of  particularly  with  respect  to  trade  with 

the  EEC  for  its  protectionist  policies  in  workers— or  any  industry,  for  that  mat-  Canada  and  certain  of  the  LaUn  Amer- 

agricultural  commodities  while  much  re-  ter— to  prove  that  it  has  suffered  injury  lean  countries.    Unless,  and  until,  the 

mains  to  be  done  when  it  comes  to  our  because    of    import    competition.     The  United  States  is  willing  to  modify  these 

own    agricultural    price    policies.      U.S.  act  needs  to  be  clarified   as  to  which  quotas  in  broad  negotiations  under  the 

agriculture  is  almost  unbelievably  pro-  philosophy  should  be  followed,  "avoid-  auspices  of  GATT  we  will  reaUy  not  be 

ductlve.    Its  productivity  has  more  than  ance  of  injury,"  in  the  sense  of  not  dis-  pursuing  our  stated  trade  policy. 

doubled   in   the   past   20   years    and   is  turbing  the  status  quo;  or  as  it  should  Fifth.  Health  regulations,  such  as  the 

greater  than  that  of  any  other  country,  be.  the  philosophy   of  maximizing  the  Imported  Meat  Act  of  1930.  while  origi- 

n   bPrfS    t    '            ^  ^^  \          ^  *^f  utilization  of  the  Nation's  human  and  nating  in  a  legitimate  desire  to  protect 

United  States  were  to  eliminate  all  of  rnaterial  resources — which  is  what  the  the  consumer,  can  easily  be  used  and  un- 

"/"cultural   support  programs,   we  adjustment  assistance  idea  is  all  about,  fortunately  have  been  used  for  protec- 

wouid  nood  the  world  with  our  agncul-  i  respectfully  suggest  that  our  princi-  tive  ends  and  often  have  been  construed 

jural  products,  including  wheat,  which  pai  difHculties  with  the  EEC.  our  Latin  abroad  by  our  friends  as  merely  veiled 

^^           import  quota.  American  and  other  trading  partners,  nontariff  restrictions. 

The  act  reserves  from  negotiations  may  well  be  due  to  not  only  the  weak-  A  slowdown  in  EEC  integration  and  a 
articles  on  which  a  serious  injury  finding  nesses  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  but  to  lack  of  progress  and  indecision  on  com- 
mas been  made  by  the  Tariff  Commission  the  contradictions  of  UJB.  foreign  trade  mon  policies  with  respect  to  the  ground 
in  Kn  escape  clause  case.  Ten  commod-  poUcy.  This  ambigviity  encourages  the  rules  for  next  year's  major  tariff  negotia- 
ity  Items  are  presentiy  excluded  due  to  protectionists  of  Europe  to  support  a  tions  also  threaten  the  success  of  the 
esoipe  clause  action.  ^e  Gaullist  trade  policy,  which,  if  real-  forthcoming  talks.    The  schism  between 

For  the  next  5  years,  any  other  article  ized,  wlU  transform  the  EEC  into  an  Prance  and  the  five  other  EEC  members 

Which  was  subject  to  escape  clause  ac-  inward  looking  combine  and  a  liability  is    wide.      There    is    disagreement    on 

uon  under  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agree-  rather  than  an  asset  to  the  West.    Sue-  whether  the  EEC  should  be  outward  or 

ments  Extension  Act  of  1951.  must  be  cess  in  the  1964  trade  negotiations  calls  inward  looking;  over  agriciiltural  poU- 

reserved  from  tariff  negotiations,  if  the  for  a  clearly  demonstrated  willingness  cles;  aid  to  dependent  countries;  for- 

Tarlir  Commission  finds,  on  application  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  em-  eign.   particularly,   VS.    investment   in 

by  the  Interested  Industry,  that  economic  brace  a  liberal  trade  policy;  one  that  EEC;  and  so  forth. 
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There  Is  little  doubt  that  divisive  ele- 
ments  are  pulling  dangerously  on  the 
fabric   of   EEC   and   Atlantic   unity,   on 
both  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    De- 
lusions of  grandeur  and  revived  suspi- 
cions   and    prejudices   in    Europe   have 
taken  on  substance  and  threaten  the  ties 
of    economic    Interdependence    between 
the  United  States  and  Western  Europe; 
ties  which  are  as  essential  to  Western 
Europe  as  to  the  United  States  and  the 
entire  free  world.     If  it  is  U.S.  domina- 
tion of  Europe  that  President  de  Gaulle 
is  afraid  of.  let  him  strengthen  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  not  weaken  it.    I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  disunity  in  the  EEC 
is  but  a  sign  of  growing  pains  and  of  in- 
ternal adjustments,  and  that  in  the  end. 
the  long-range  interests  of  the  Western 
World  will  prevail  over   European  pa- 
rochialism.    NATO,  OECD.  GATT.  the 
UJ^..  have  been  created  over  the  years 
to  increase  Western  unity.    Let  us.  as 
equal  partners  in  this  struggle  against 
Communist  expansion,  sit  down  in  these 
councils  and  discuss  our  differences. 

Out  of  the  forthcoming  talks  on  May 
16.  and  the  others  that  are  sure  to  fol- 
low, may  emerge  the  exciting  prospect 
that  the  developed  nations  of  the  west, 
in  partnership  with  the  developing  na- 
tions of  the  free  world,  have  the  power 
to  build  a  new  world  order  which  will 
contribute  to  the  everlasting  peace,  secu- 
rity, prosperity,  and  freedom  of  man. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord  three 
articles  dealing  with  the  forthcoming 
Geneva  negotiations.  One  article  which 
appeared  in  the  May  16  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  is  entitled  "Focus  on 
GATT."  The  second,  entitled  "French 
Add  Snag  to  TarifT  Cutting."  appeared  on 
May  1  in  the  New  York  Times.  The 
third,  which  also  appeared  on  May  1.  is 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  entitled 
"United  States.  Common  Market  Still 
Disagree  on  Way  To  Cut  World  Tariffs." 
The  three  articles  put  a  sharp  focus  on 
the  complexities  and  problems  facing  the 
United  States  on  the  eve  of  the  coming 
talks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Wall  Stre«t  Journal.  May  16.  19631 
Focus  ON  GATT:  Crucial  TttADs  TAUta  Spot- 
light Kit  Rolx  or  Ltttlk-Known  Boot — 
Uwrrro  Statis  Facks  Big  Obstaclis  n* 
Necotiattng  Takot  Cuts — Problem  or  EEC 
Versus  EFTA — How  Cataltst  FtLLa  a  Vac- 
uum 

(By  Ray  Vlcker) 

Geneva  —A  letter  recently  arrived  here  ad- 
dressed to  the  "Gentlemen's  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade."  It  was  delivered  to  an 
18th-century  vlUa  that  houses  an  Interna- 
tional body  named  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  and  usually  called 
GATT. 

If  the  letter  writer  was  a  bit  confused,  he 
stm  must  be  rated  fairly  well-informed.  In 
the  last  15  years  GATT  has  done  much  to 
bring  about  a  near -doubling  of  International 
trade,  to  a  current  total  of  about  tUO  bUllon 
a  year,  by  arranging  worldwide  tariff-cutting 
conferences  and  working  between  these  ses- 
sions to  level  trade  barriers  and  smooth  over 
International  commercial  disputes.  But  so 
quietly    has   it   operated    that  most   citizens 


of  the  50  nations  that  belong  to  It — includ- 
ing the  United  SUtes — probably  don't  know 
It  exists 

Now,  however,  GATT  Is  moving  Into  the 
headlines  as  never  before  For  this  morn- 
ing, high  government  officials  of  the  GATT 
nations  will  assemble  In  Genevas  Palais  des 
Nations  to  launch  perhaps  the  most  crucial 
series  of  world  trade  talks  ever  held. 

THE    ■KENNEBT    ROUND" 

The  talks  were  made  possible  by  the  1962 
US.  Trade  Expansion  Act.  which  gave  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  authority  to  slash  American 
Urlffs  as  much  as  50  percent  if  U  S  nego- 
tiators, through  GATT.  can  wring  similar 
concessions  from  other  countries.  The  series 
of   talks,   accordingly,   has   been   dubbed    the 

Kennedy    Round"    of    tariff    negotiations 

somewhat  to  the  dUcomfort  of  the  US  ad- 
ministration, which  fears  political  embar- 
rassment If  they  fall. 

But  the  Ulks  were  given  special  point  when 
France  In  January  vetoed  Britain's  bid  to 
Join  the  European  Economic  Community  or 
Conunon  Market  This  raised  the  specter 
of  economic  warfare  between  the  EEC  and 
the  Brltlsh-led  seven-nation  European  Free 
Trade  Association  (EFTA)— with  potentially 
calamitous  effects  both  for  US.  trade  with 
the  two  blocs  and  for  the  cold  war  unity  of 
the  Western  World.  If  such  a  split  Is  to  be 
avoided,  and  EFTA  and  EEC  Instead  are  to 
establish  friendly  trading  relations  both  with 
each  other  and  with  the  United  States  GATT 
will  be  the  forum,  and  the  Kennedy"  round 
talks  the  occasion,  for  It  to  be  done. 

"If  these  negotiations  fall  GATT  Itself 
would  probably  break  under  the  strain."  says 
Eric  Wyndham  White.  50-year-old  British 
lawyer  and  fofrelgn  service  official  who  took 
a  6-month  Job  as  GATT  execuUve  secretary 
In  1948  and  has  been  lu  top  man  ever  since 
"It  Is  somber  to  contemplate  the  chaotic 
condition  which  would  probably  follow  from 
Its  disappearance  " 

LONG  NEGOTIATIONS  IN   PROSPECT 

To  be  sure,  no  tariff  cuts  wUl  result  Im- 
mediately from  the  meeting  starting  today 
The  delegates  will  meet  for  5  days  to  lay 
down  guidelines  for  full-scale  talks  next 
year.  Expectations  are  they  will  then  create 
a  trade  negotiations  committee  which  would 
work  through  the  summer  to  develop  specific 
proposals.  Then  would  come  Tariff  Commis- 
sion hearings  In  the  United  SUtes  at  which 
American  Industry,  labor,  and  agriculture 
would  air  their  opinions  on  what  American 
negotiators  should  and  should  not  do  In  the 
eventual  negotiations. 

If  all  goes  well,  fiUl-dress  International 
tariff  bargaining  might  begin  next  March 
and  the  first  actual  tariff  cuts  might  be  nego- 
tiated to  take  effect  late  in  1964.  Under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act,  whatever  cuts  are 
finally  negotiated  would  come  Into  effect  In 
the  United  States  over  a  5-year  period. 

Some  Important  decisions  are  exp)ected 
from  the  GATT  ministers'  meeting  beginning 
today,  however.  IndlcaUons  are  the  mln- 
Uters  will  agree,  for  Instance,  that  the  even- 
tual negotiations  should  Involve  not  only 
tariffs  but  nontarlff  barriers  to  trade.  On 
the  US.  side,  this  might  Involve  such 
things  as  the  Buy  American  Act.  which  pre- 
vents foreign  companies  from  landing  US 
Government  contracts  unless  they  quote 
especially  low  prices.  Among  other  coun- 
tries It  likely  would  Involve  such  things  as 
the  taxes  some  European  nations  levy 
against  cars  with  engines  rated  above  a  cer- 
tain horsepower;  the  taxes  are  set  up  so  that 
few  If  any  European-made  cars  are  taxed  but 
nearly  all  cars  imported  from  the  United 
States  are. 


May  11 


that  expanding  trade  would  reduce  th 
tlons'     dependence     on     forelan    ms*"*^ 

reaiQ^ 
all  ttr 
coffee,   tea,  cocoa,  oopra,"and"ou  JIJ^^ 
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.^"relgn    ai4.    g^ 
on  tropical   agricultural  products^^. '*'* 


sources  believe  the  eventual  full-^L. 
tiatlons  win  agree  on  abolition  or  .n-"^ 


ported  into  temperate-zone  countrtsT-i^ 
such  products  don't  grow  *'•» 

There  are  plenty  of  topics  for  po^^ 
dissension,  toc^later.  If  not  at  theiWnS?*' 
meetings.  Already  there's  a  strong St' 
of  opinion  between  United  States  andT?? 
mon  Market  negotiators  on  how  tartffT.K 
eventually  be  cut.  ''~'««>«iiu 

American  bargainers,  led  by  former  s_ 
tary  of  SUte  Christian  Herter  will  m*!°*" 
50-percent,  across-the-board  tariff  Vu?  '* 
whole  ranges  of  Industrial  and  farm  ^ 
ucts.  Common  Market  negotiators  h«L^ 
want  to  establish  Ideal  Urget  'gfMTy 
eventual  tariffs:  Zero  on  raw  materti.  . 
percent  on  semifinished  manufacture  ' 
10  percent  on  fully  manufactured  ^ 
Under  their  approach,  all  present  D^ 
States  and  EEC  tariffs  then  would  be  cm^ 
50  percent  of  the  difference  between  Dnl2 
levels  and  the  target  goal.  ^^"^ 

This  plan  would  mean  extra-sharn  etii.  w 
some  high  US.  tariffs,  such  as  the  »  .L 
cent  duty  on  chemicals,  and  no  reductSL' 
on  manufactured-goods  tariffs  of  leai  mT 
10  percent.  U.8.  officials  recognize  extrt-SJ 
tariffs  are  a  special  Irritant  to  Buroo^ 
and  are  willing  to  discuss  these  in  neiottu 
tlons  separate  from  the  main  talks.  Buttto 
say  they  have  no  Intention  of  adopUnt  ttl 
Common  Market  plan  for  the  general  UrtJ 
talfcs.  since  they  believe  the  United  8Ute 
under  that  plan  would  wind  up  making  mcK 
of  the  concessions. 

However  this  dispute  comes  out.  the  OATT 
secretariat  already  is  trying  to  act  as  » esh. 
lyst  for  the  trade  Ulks  by  developing  ideM 
for  the  bargainers.  Mr.  Wyndham  Whitt 
tosses  out  two  special  ones:  That  EEC  ud 
EFTA  agree  to  put  Into  effect  ImmedUtelj- 
or  "say  by  the  end  of  1966"— tariff  cuts  ob 
products  of  primary  importance  to  latn- 
European  trade,  rather  than  phasing  redac- 
tions over  5  years  as  the  United  SUt«  wut 
and  that  negotiators  explore  methodi  n 
abolishing  tariffs  entirely  on  products  to 
^hlch  the  United  SUtes,  the  Common  lOrto 
and    EFTA   together   dominate   world  tnde. 

NEW  AUTHORITT  NEEDED 

US.  negotiators  would  need  new  authortty 


TRADING    WITH    THE    UNDERDEVELOPED 

The  ministers  also  are  likely  to  agree  to 
pay  special  attention  In  the  eventual  nego- 
tlaUons  to  ways  of  stimulating  the  foreign 
trade  of  underdeveloped  countries— In  hopes 


from  Congress  to  agree  to  the  latter  proposil 
Some  sources  here  believe  they  could  get  It 
if  negotiations  clearly  Indicated  Americu 
exporters  would  gain  subsUntlal  opportu- 
nltles  for  expanding  sales  In  return. 

Acting  as  a  trade  catalyst  In  this  faihloB 
Is  GATT's  principal  Job.  But  It's  not  the  Job 
for  which  the  organization  was  set  up.  In- 
deed. OATT  originally  wasn't  Intended  to  be 
an  organization  at  all;  it  became  one  only 
because  there  was  a  vacuum  to  be  filled. 

Before  GATT,  the  world  Urlff  structure  wii 
bewllderlngly  diverse.  Most  trade  agree- 
ments were  bilateral  deals  between  two  n»- 
tlons  which  would  reduce  Urlffs  lerled 
against  each  other  while  malnUlning  hlglw 
ones  against  the  rest  of  the  world.  Thk 
resulted  In  a  multiplicity  of  special  country 
by -country  rates  that  tended  to  restrict  world 
commerce. 

The  United  SUtes,  seeking  to  expand  world 
trade,  plugged  Instead  for  multilateral  bu- 
galnlng  on  a  most-favored-natlon  bssls- 
that  Is,  under  an  agreement  that  a  country 
granting  Uriff  cuU  to  one  other  nation  grant 
them  to  all  In  1947,  23  nations  at  Oenen 
signed  a  treaty  making  various  cuU  on  thli 
basis.  The  treaty  also  embodied  a  code  of 
trade  rules.  Among  other  things,  the  code 
prohibits  a  country  from  setting  quantlts- 
tlve  restrictions  on  Imports  except  at  tUnei 
wpen  its  reserves  of  gold  and  foreign  cur- 
rency are  depleted,  and  prohibits  taxes  on 
imports,  which  don't  apply  to  comparable 
domestic  products. 


rro  orvEs  way  to  oatt 

The  treaty  was  named  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  and  It  contem- 
^t«d  establishment  of  an  Intematlonja 
TtUe  Organization  to  regulate  commerce 
wnong  the  signatories.  To  check  on  observ- 
!nce  of  the  treaty  untU  the  ITO  came  Into 
^tence  the  signatories  created  what  was 
Loposed'to  be  a  temporary  GATT  secretariat. 
The  secretariat  sUyed  in  existence,  and 
.volved  into  the  present  organization,  when 
the  U.S  Congress  killed  ITO  by  refusing  to 
let  the  United  States  Join  it. 

Organizationally.  OATT  is  stlU  modest.  It 
has  a  staff  of  only  107  and  Its  annual  budget 
Is  a  mere  $11  million.  Each  of  its  50  present 
members,  which  range  In  size  from  the 
United  SUtas  to  the  Uny  African  nation  of 
Sierra  Leone,  pays  a  share  of  the  budget  pro- 
Dortlonate  to  Its  share  of  world  trade.  One 
rtiult  la  that.  In  contrast  to  some  other  In- 
ternaOonal  bodies,  the  United  SUtes  doesn't 
MT  the  Uon's  share  of  the  costs;  Its  1962 
contribution  of  •187,760  wasn't  much  bigger 
than  Britain's  payment  of  •149.130. 

OATT's  accomplishments,  however,  have 
been  out  of  all  proportion  to  Its  size  as  a 
bureaucracy.  Counting  the  original  tariff 
reductions  In  1947.  it  has  now  presided  over 
five  rounds  of  worldwide  tariff  cuts;  the  so- 
called  Kennedy  round  will  be  the  sixth.  In 
these,  tariffs  have  been  slashed  on  some 
04,400  producU.  In  the  last  round  In  1961 — 
called  the  Dillon  round  after  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury Secretary — major  trading  nations  nego- 
tiated 4,400  concessions  covering  trade  valued 
at  •e.A  bUllon. 

In  the  mld-1930'8,  UjB.  officials  estimate, 
tbe  average  VS.  tariff  was  about  50  percent. 
Today  It's  about  11  percent,  with  most  of 
tbe  decline  due  to  reductions  made  under 
OATT. 

In  return,  the  United  SUtes  has  won  im- 
porUnt  concessions.  "Immediately  after 
tbe  war.  nearly  all  nations  except  the  United 
States  had  various  quantlUtive  restrictions 
on  Imports,"  says  John  Evans,  chief  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  OATT.  "Today,  nearly  all 
of  these  restrictions  have  been  removed,  and 
that  wouldn't  have  happened  If  It  were  not 
lor  GATT." 

rREEOOM    rOR    SAMPLES 

Between  general  rounds  of  Urlff  cutting. 
GATT  holds  annual  conferences  at  which 
trade  officials  of  member  countries  examine 
various  problems,  and  sometimes  special 
meetings  to  tackle  specific  Issues.  One  Im- 
porUnt  one  In  1962  resulted  In  an  Inter- 
national agreement  freeing  sales  samples 
from  most  customs  duties.  Before  that,  a 
businessman  Importing  a  sample  from  a  for- 
eign supplier  often  had  to  pay  a  tariff  on  It 
as  If  It  were  a  regular  Import  for  use.  an 
arrangement  that  obviously  didn't  contribute 
to  expanding  trade. 

GATT  also  works  full  time  as  a  concilia- 
tion agency  to  settle  trade  complaints 
brought  by  one  member  nation  against  an- 
other. Officially,  these  complalnU  are  to  the 
OATT  council,  a  group  made  up  of  all  the 
permanent  represenutlves  to  GATT  from 
member  countries. 

In  practice,  most  disputes  are  settled  In 
Mr.  Wyndham  White's  circular  office.  In  In- 
formal dlsc\js8lons  with  Mr.  Wyndham  White 
acting  as  a  referee.  If  this  procedure  falls, 
a  panel  of  Impartial  GATT  nations  may  be 
asked  for  a  ruling.  Such  a  panel  shortly 
after  World  War  n  ruled  against  a  system 
of  BrlUsh  sales  Uxes  which  were  higher  for 
Imported  products  than  for  domestically 
produced  Items;  Britain  revised  Its  tax 
schedule  to  remove  the  discrimination. 

RITALIATION    ALLOWED 

If  even  this  sort  of  pressure  falls  to  settle 
a  dispute.  GATT  has  no  power  to  order  an 
offending  nation  to  drop  a  practice  others 
complain  of.  But  it  can  and  sometimes  does 
permit  other  nations  to  retaliate.  When  the 
United    States   last    year    raleed    tariffs   oa 


carpets    and    glass.    OATT    permitted    the 
Common  Market  countries  to  strike  hmA  by 

raising  tariffs  on  chemlciUs. 

OATT  rules  have  some  other  exceptions, 
too.  Notably,  they  permit  the  formation  ot 
a  customs  union — such  as  the  Cocnmon 
Market — which  cuts  tariffs  among  Its  mem- 
bers while  erecting  a  common  tariff  wall 
against  the  rest  of  the  world.  However, 
GATT  Insists  that  common  tariff  wall  be  no 
higher  than  the  average  of  tariffs  maintained 
by  the  Individual  nations  before  the  customs 
union  was  formed. 

Though  GATT  has  done  much  to  free 
world  trade,  it  hasn't  been  uniformly  suc- 
cessful. Agriculture  in  recent  years  has  been 
a  major  disappointment,  as  country  after 
country  has  adopted  restrictions  to  protect 
Ito  farmers  against  the  competition  of  im- 
ported foodstuffs. 

Some  GATT  members  say  the  United 
States  has  been  a  prime  offender  In  this  field; 
the  United  SUtes  in  turn  Is  much  worried 
about  protectionism  In  the  Common  Market, 
which  historically  has  bought  heavy  quanti- 
ties of  U.S.  food  and  fiber.  This  turn  to 
agricultural  protectionism  Is  a  majM-  danger 
for  the  Kennedy  round  of  trade  talks; 
unless  farm  protectionism  can  be  overcome 
In  next  year's  negotiations,  many  sources 
here  think,  the  Ulks  are  likely  to  fall. 


[From  the  New  York  (N.T.)    Times.  May  1, 
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French  Add  Snag  to  Tarctt  Cutting — Stand 
Hints  Failure  or  U.S.  Talks  With  Mar- 
ket Bloc 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 
Paris,  April  30. — France  has  raised  a  new 
obstacle  to  the  successful  conclusion  of 
tariff-cutting  negotiations  under  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  European  Common  Market. 

The  obstacle  Is  the  fourth  confronting  the 
negotiators. 

Some  foreign  observers  fear  that  Prance 
Is  giving  a  gentle  hint  that  the  negotiations, 
like  those  for  BrlUln's  entry  Into  the  Com- 
mon Market,  are  doomed  to  failure. 

The  new  obstacle  Involves  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  on  across-the-board  reduc- 
tions by  all  parties.  Under  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act,  President  Kennedy  Is  required 
to  exclude  some  products  from  his  offer  of 
Uriff  reductions.  According  to  French  of- 
ficials, this  could  raise  almost  insoluble 
problems. 

FRENCH    stand    SUPPORTED 

As  In  the  case  of  the  other  obstacles,  the 
French  position  apparently  has  considerable 
support  In  other  Common  Market  countries. 

Thus  the  United  SUtes  Is  up  against 
formidable  dlfflcvilty  In  making  a  success  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  It  has  been  widely 
hailed  as  the  most  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation enacted  during  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration and  the  most  liberal  American  leg- 
islation In  this  century. 

France  has  been  a  leader  In  developing  a 
Joint  Common  Market  position  on  three 
other  points. 

One  Is  that  trade  in  farm  p»-oducts  cannot 
profiUbly  be  discussed  until  the  Common 
Market  has  fully  develoi>ed  lU  own  agricul- 
tural policy.  The  United  SUtes  has  insisted 
that  the  negotiations  Include  agriculture. 

NONTARirr   OBSTACLES 

The  second  Is  that  the  U.S.  plan  for  a 
tariff  reduction  by  both  parties  of  60  percent 
would  be  unfair  to  the  European  countries. 
Prance's  partners  have  rallied  to  a  different 
plan,  rejected  by  the  United  SUtes.  calling 
for  large  reductions  for  high  tariffs  and  small 
reductions  tcr  low  tariffs,  with  the  ultimate 
aim  of  a  level  on  both  sides  of  around  10 
percent. 

The  third  point  Ls  that  the  negotiations 
must  Include  nontarlff  obstacles  to  trade 
such  things  as  antldtmiplng  laws,  buy  Ameri- 
can legislation,  customs  evaluation  proce- 
dures, and  taxation.    Here  the  American  side 


has  agreed  to  negotiate,  but  there  Is  still  no 
formula  for  Unking  tariff  cuts  with  the  non- 
tarlff negotiations. 

Today  In  Oeneva  a  committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  reported 
a  disagreement  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Common  Market  on  the  question  of 
a  tariff-cutting  formula.  The  negotiations, 
if  held,  will  be  under  GATT  auspices. 

The  basic  problems  will  be  tackled  by  a 
ministerial  meeting  next  month,  though 
there  Is  now  considerable  doubt  that  the 
ministers  will  be  able  to  reach  agreement. 

In  discussing  the  exceptions  problem, 
French  officials  insist  that  France's  aim  is  not 
to  wreck  the  negotiations  but  to  make  them 
succeed.  Their  point  Is  that  each  of  a  long 
list  of  exceptions  raised  by  the  United  SUtes 
would  create  difficult  problems  for  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries  In  agreeing  to  excep- 
tions to  their  own  tariff-cutting  offer. 

Some  of  the  exceptions  Involve  major  ex- 
port Items. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  1.  1963] 
United  States,  Common  Market  Sttll  Dib- 

AOREE   ON    Wat  To   Cut   World  TsRirrs — 

GATT  Sats  Snags  Remain  on  U.S.  Rejec- 
tion or  Demand  To  Trim  Duttks  Below  50 

Percent  Law  Allows 

Geneva. — The  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  said  that  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  European  Common  Market  had 
failed  to  settle  their  dlspuU  over  how  they 
will  negotiate  tariff  cuU  In  the  forthcoming 
"Kennedy  round"  of  world  tariff  negotia- 
tions. 

The  Common  Market  has  demanded  that 
the  United  SUtes  cut  Ite  high  Urlffs  by  more 
than  the  50  percent  authorized  In  the  1962 
Trade  Exptanslon  Act.  In  return,  the  Com- 
mon Market  has  offered  a  less  than  50-per- 
cent cut  In  Its  already  low  external  tariffs. 

The  United  SUtes  has  rejected  this  ap- 
proach as  violating  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

The  worldwide  tariff  negotiations,  called 
Kennedy  round  because  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's personal  initiative  In  steering  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  through  Congress,  are 
expected  to  continue  at  least  to  the  end  of 
1964.  They  can't  get  fully  imder  way  un- 
til most  outstanding  differences  are  resolved. 

OATT  also  reported  disagreement  on  how 
to  apply  tariff  concessions  to  underdeveloped 
countries  and  how  to  Increase  markets  for 
tropical  products  such  as  coffee,  tea,  cocoa 
and  bananas. 

No  progress  was  made  on  a  proposal  to 
draft  a  special  world  agreement  to  regulate 
trade  in  meat  and  cereals,  largely  because 
the  Common  Market  hasn't  yet  worked  out 
lU  own  common  Urlff  policy  on  farm  prod- 
ucte. 

The  conmilttee  reached  agreement,  how- 
ever, on  several  procedxiral  matters  connect- 
ed with  the  Kennedy  round. 

The  GATT  trade  ministers,  meeting  here 
May  16,  will  try  to  settle  the  unresolved  dif- 
ferences, but  Informed  sources  said  the  4-day 
ministerial  meeting  would  hardly  have  time 
to  work  out  a  subsUntlal  measure  of  agree- 
ment. 

Much  of  the  ministerial  meeting  will  be 
taken  up  by  formal  speeches  and  declara- 
tions of  national  policy.  The  ministers  are 
expected  to  name  a  new  committee  to  con- 
tinue efforts  to  reach  agreement. 


PROHTBrnON  OP  DISCRIMINATION 
ON  ACCOUNT  OF  SEX  IN  PAYMENT 
OP  WAGES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1409)  to  prohibit  discrim- 
ination on  account  of  sex  in  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  by  employers  engaged  in 
commerce,  and  to  provide  for  the  res- 
titution of  wages  lost  by  employees  by 
reason  of  any  such  discrimination. 
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Mr.  licHAMARA  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presklenfc.  wffl 
the  Senator  yield  to  me.  with  the  under- 
standHw  that  he  will  not  low  his  rt«ht 


first,  there  will  be  no  change  or  ex- 
panakin  of  present  labor  standards  ap- 
plication. 

Ttafoae  employers  who  are  presently 


Exhibit  l 

PUKPOSX  or  THK  L«CIaulTI01f 


The  obJ«:Uve  of  thla  legUlaUon  l.  t«  w 


'y^J^  tho«e  who  perform  UOa  whloh  «, 

win  be  the  only  ones  subject  to  the  new     ''«»««  "  "^^  •'^ 

provisions  on  equal  pay.  '^^^**  **««  «tructure  of  »u  too  muw  -^ 

Under  past  legislation,  coverage  would  ™*'l'*  '^  American  induatry  h*.  be«j  hS 
have  beenj^ased  on  employers  in  com-  Zn:'^^^'^''L^rS^T'J:^  .^» 
merce    having    25    or    more    employees     be  paid  more  than  ~ 

within  a  single  place  of  employment. 

Thus,  a  large  number  of  employers, 
who  are  presently  exempt  from  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  coverage,  would 
have  been  brought  under  such  a  bill. 

Second,  there  is  no  need  for  the  crea- 


role  in  KXJlety.  ^ba^ 

a  woman   even  Uknws 

hla  duties  are  the  same.    ThU  bill  woiddw^ 

vide.  In  effect,  that  such  an  outmoded  bS^ 

no  longer  be  Un  piemen  ted  and  that  eouS 

k  wlU  be  rewarded  by  equal  wages      ^^ 


can 
wor 


wages. 

BACKCaoUND  OF  THX  LCCBLATIOM 


The  bill.  3.  1409.  represents  legtelatlon  rec- 


to the  floor,  so  that  I  may  suggest  the     subject  to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act    determined  to  b«  equal  shau  b«  p^ 

absence  of  a  qnorum?  — '''  "--  " ' ^.^^^  ._  .. — »„.- 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The     PRBSXDINO     OFFICER.       The 
clerk  will  eaU  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  ron.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quonun  call  may  be     Uon  of   an  additional  structure  of  en-     ommended  by  the  adminlstratton  "rt^pi^ 

-•" -.  _.^.-  r .  -_  J  ._._  =  ^._.„_.: ,.^.     .,         dentKennedy.    In  his  letter  to  Vice  President 

John  sow  urging  adoption  of  this  legtslatton 
Secretary  of  Labor  WUlard  Wlrte  Btressed  the 
Importance  of  congressional  action  to  "eUai. 
Inate  discriminatory  pay  practices  in  the 
channels  of  Interstate  commerce."  His  See. 
retary  cited  three  major  reasons  for  tlie  en- 
actment of  such  legislation,  (l)  The  gen- 
eral purchasing  power  and  IWing  standard 
of  workers  are  adrersely  affected  by  dtscrlmi 
natory  pay  rates  (2)  Those  emp)oy«n  who 
follow  the  practice,  thereby  realtae  unfair 
compeUtlve  advantage.  (S)  The  resnlttnt 
low-wage  levels  prevent  maximum  utHlatttoa 
of  workers'  skills  to  the  detriment  of  morale 
which  In  turn  Is  detrimental  to  productton 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  almost  K 
million  women  In  the  American  warUng 
force.  It  Is  difficult  to  find  any  single  in. 
dustry  In  the  United  States  which  does  not 
depend  to  a  substantial  degree  npon  the 
skills,  talent,  and  energy  of  American  women. 
Tet  In  those  statistical  analyses  that  are 
available.  It  Is  overwhelmingly  apparent  that 
these  Important  contributions  by  women  are 
not  rewarded  In  the  same  manner  aa  ut 
similar  contributions  by  men.  The  cotnmtt- 
tee  would  call  particular  attention  to  the 
testimony  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
Esther  Peterson.  In  the  charts  and  table* 
which  she  presented  to  supplement  her  teeU- 
mony. 

DKSC-aiPTlON  or  the  LXCISIJlTIOIt 


dispensed  with 

The  PKKSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
my  privilege  to  bring  before  the  Senate 
for  consideration — and  I  trust  passage — 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  19«3. 

This  bill  will  establish  a  most  worthy 
national  policy — that  an  individual  who 
does  equal  work  should  be  rewarded  with 
equal  compensation  regardless  of  his  or 
her  sex. 

To  Implement  this  policy,  the  bill  be- 
fore OS.  8.  1409.  provides  for  a  simple  and 
straightforward  amendment  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 

As  Senators  know,  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  now  provides  for  three 
other  laudable  protections  for  those  em- 
ployees who  are  subject  to  that  act. 

First,  there  Is  a  minimum  wage  that 
workers  must  be  paid  In  order  to  insure 
a  basic  standard  of  decent  living,  which 
will  soon  be  firmed  at  $1.25  an  hour  for 
all  workers  covered  under  the  act. 

Second,  workers  who  are  required  by 
their  employers  to  work  beyond  a  40- 
hoiu-  week  must  be  paid  at  time  and  one- 
half  for  those  additional  hoxirs. 

Third,  children  can  only  be  employed 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  which 
the  Secretary  of  LAbor  determines  essen- 
tial to  their  health  and  safety. 

This  bill,  S.  1409.  establishes  an  addi- 
tional protection  that  a  worker  cannot 
be  paid  a  discriminatory  wage  rate  be- 
cause of  his  or  her  sex. 

On  past  occasions  this  Chamber  has 
considered  other  types  of  equal-pay  leg- 
islation. 

Indeed,  at  the  tall  end  of  the  87th 
Congress,  the  Senate  enacted  an  equal- 
pay  bill  as  a  rider  to  another  measure. 

Because  of  the  press  of  business  which 
inevitably  faces  the  conclusion  of  any 
Congress,  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to 
work  out  the  differences  between  the 
Senate  and  House  versions,  and  equal- 
pay  legislation  was  not  finally  enacted 
into  law. 

In  the  past,  equal-pay  legislation  has 
been  considered  in  a  different  form. 

For  example,  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  year  would  have  created  a 
different  structure  for  administration 
and  enforcement,  and  would  have  estab- 
lished different  standards  of  coverage 
than  presently  exist  under  labor  stand- 
ards legislation. 

The  present  approach,  amendment  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  has  sev- 
eral obvious  advantages. 


forcement  and  administration  within  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the 
Department  has,  over  almost  a  quarter 
century  of  Fair  Labor  Standards  admin- 
istration, established  a  system  of  Imple- 
mentation with  which  both  employers 
and  employees  have  become  familiar. 

Third,  the  determination  of  the  De- 
partment, modified  and  buttressed  by 
judicial  decisions,  has  become  an  ac- 
cepted way  of  life  in  the  economic  com- 
munity. 

This,  in  itself,  commends  this  ap- 
proach, since  neither  employers  nor  em- 
ployees will  have  to  begin  afresh  to  estab- 
lish patterns  of  compliance. 

Mr.  President,  like  all  legislation.  8. 
1409  contains  language  which  must  be 
expanded  by  a  statement  of  committee 
intent  as  contained  in  the  report  which 
accompanied  the  bill. 

In  order  that  everyone  may  have  a 
clear  view  of  the  committee's  Intent,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  portions  of 
the  report  'No.  176)  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

<Sec  exhibit  1  > 

Mr.  McNAMAR.\.  Mr  President,  as  I 
stated  In  this  report,  there  Is  almost  no 
industry  in  the  United  States  which  does 
not  depend  to  a  large  degree  upon  the 
contributions  of  American  women. 

The  evidence  which  was  presented  to 
us  in  our  hearings  has  convinced  me.  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, that,  unfortunately,  a  large  num- 
ber of  working  women  are  not  financially 
rewarded  to  the  same  degree  as  males 
doing  the  same  work. 

There  perhaps  was  a  time  In  the  coun- 
try's history  when  a  man,  because  of  his 
commanding  position  as  the  head  of  the 
family  and  breadwinner,  was  entitled  to 
more  compensation  than  the  single 
woman. 

Even  that  concept  is  open  to  serious 
challenge  when  one  considers  that  each 
has  human  needs  that  must  be  met. 

But  In  modem-day  America,  women's 
role  as  a  provider,  for  not  only  herself 
but  her  family,  has  become  an  essential 
role. 

These  considerations,  documented  as 
they  are  by  the  evidence  that  Is  before 
this  body,  must  lead  to  the  support  of  S. 
1409. 

I  urge  a  "yea"  vote  on  the  part  of 
every  Senator. 


S  1409  la  much  less  complex  than  other 
equal  pay  bills  which  have  been  before  the 
Congress.  With  a  minimum  of  language  thli 
bill  amends  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
to  provide  that  equal  work  m\ist  be  com- 
pensated with  equal  p>ay,  regardless  of  the 
sex  of  the  workers. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  provides,  at 
present,  that  employers  must  pay  that 
amount  of  wages  which  the  Congress  deems 
to  be  the  minimum  necessary  for  decency 
and  basic  human  needs,  soon  to  be  firmed 
at  91.25  an  hour;  that  employers  wtK>  require 
the  services  of  their  employees  beyond  a  40- 
hour  workweek  must  provide  additional  com- 
pensation to  such  employees  at  a  tUne-and- 
one-half  rate;  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  the  power  to  prescribe  the  con- 
dition and  hours  of  work  for  children. 

To  those  laudable  protections.  8.  1408  adds 
the  additional  requirement  that  no  employee 
CAn  be  paid  a  wage  rate  less  than  that  given 
to  another  doing  the  same  work,  because  of 
his  or  her  sex. 

Corcrajre 

One  of  the  advantages  B  1409  offers 
over  other  proposed  equal -pay  legislation  H 
the  consistency  of  coverage  with  existing 
legislation  Only  those  employers  who  are 
now  subject  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  will  be  included  within  the  coverage  of 
8.  1409.  Other  legislation  Introduced  In 
this  Congress  would  have  required  any  em- 
ployer In  commerce  with  26  or  more  em- 
ployees at  a  single  place  of  entploymcnt  to 
comply  with  proposed  equal  pay  leglslsUon, 
as  a  consequence,  many  employers  not  lub- 
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lect  at  present  to  any  labor  standards  legis- 
lation would  have  been  brought  under  such 
bill  The  committee  believes  that  the  uni- 
formity of  application  offered  by  S.  1409  ob- 
TUt««  the  problems  which  would  be  created 
by  any  expansion  or  curtailment  of  labor 
gtandards  coverage. 

Administration  and  enforcement 
Over  the  past  26  years  the  Department  of 
Ubor,  operating  primarily  through  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division,  has  established  a  system 
nt  administration  and  enforcement  with 
which  covered  employers  and  employees  have 
Kecome  familiar.  Traditions  have  been  es- 
ubllshed.  Implemented  by  both  administra- 
tive regulation  and  court  decision,  which 
have  become  an  accepted  part  of  the  rules 
of  life  1°  '^*  economic  community. 

These  same  procedures  and  processes  will 
be  utilized  In  the  enforcement  and  tidmlnls- 
tratlon  of  the  new  equal-pay  requirements. 
These  established  patterns  will  make  the 
advent  of  this  new  legislation  as  unburden- 
some  for  those  affected  by  It  aa  any  program 
we  could  devise.  And  perhaps  of  equal  merit 
is  the  fact  that  no  new  administrative  or 
enforcement  structure  need  be  created,  since 
the  existing  units  within  the  Department  of 
Labor  will  be  quite  capable  of  supervising 
the  new  law. 

Elements  of  equal  wage 
The  key  requirements  of  S.  1409  are  that 
an  employer  may  not  discriminate  In  the 
payment  of  wages  for  "equal  work  on  Jobs 
the  performance  of  which  requires  equal 
skill,  effort,  and  responsibility  and  are  per- 
formed under  similar  working  conditions,  ex- 
cept where  such  a  wage  differential  is  based 
on  any  factor  or  factors  other  than  sex." 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the  appli- 
cation of  this  new  legislation  will  require 
a  cautious  step-by-step  Implementation  In 
developing  the  rules,  regulations,  and  pro- 
cedures necessary  to  a  sound  administration 
and  enforcement  of  this  act.  The  conunlttee 
expects  that  the  Department  of  Labor  In  ad- 
ministering the  act  will  take  this  approach 
and  will  take  In  addition  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  to  promote  an  understanding 
of  the  act  and  the  achievement  of  voluntary 
compliance  Officials  of  the  Department  have 
assured  the  committee  that  they  Intend  to 
consult  with  employers,  employees,  and  em- 
ployee representatives  who  will  be  affected 
by  S.  1409  as  well  as  other  Individuals  or 
groups  whose  Information  and  expertise  In 
matters  relating  to  equal-pay  legislation  can 
be  helpful.  These  consultations  will  take 
place  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  regulations. 

with  reference  to  the  application  of  the 
equal-pay  concept.  It  was  made  plain  In  our 
hearings  that  for  a  number  of  years  knowl- 
edge has  been  accumulating  on  means  to  test 
the  relationship  between  Jobs.  Knowledge 
of  this  kind  will  be  useful  In  determining 
equal  work  and  equal  skills  for  the  purpose 
of  administering  S    1409. 

The  National  War  Labor  Board  during 
World  War  n  and  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Board  during  the  Korean  war  were  required 
to  make  comparisons  of  Jobs  for  equal-pay 
purposes.  Their  experience  as  well  as  the 
experience  of  arbitrators  under  contract  pro- 
visions for  equal  pay.  proves  comparisons  can 
be  made  successfully  and  put  to  the  practical 
end  of  administering  a  Federal  equal-pay 
policy  as  contained  In  S.  1409. 

In  making  comparisons  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  factors  affecting  Job  content  listed 
below  may  be  useful:  education,  skill,  ex- 
perience, responsibility,  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  work.  Initiative,  and  Ingenuity. 
physical  effort,  mental  effort,  hazardous  or 
objectionable  labor,  and  working  conditions, 
f jcepfion  to  equal-pay  requirement 
S  1409  is  designed  to  eliminate  any  wage 
rate  differentials  which  are  based  on  aez. 
Neither  the  committee  nor  anyone  propoe- 
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Ing  eqvi&I-pay  leglBlatlon  intends  that  other 
factors  cannot  be  used  to  JustlTy  a  wage  dif- 
ferential. For  example,  a  woman  and  a  man 
can  be  doing  precisely  the  same  work  at 
adjacent  poets,  and  yet  the  man  may  be 
earning  substantially  more  than  the  woman, 
or  vice  versa,  because  of  his  or  her  tenure  on 
the  Job,  Such  seniority  systems  are  valid 
exceptions  provided  they  are  based  on  tenure 
and  not  upon  sex. 

Similarly,  a  merit  system  or  piecework  sys- 
tem which  measures  either  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  production  or  performance  can  re- 
sult in  far  greater  gross  earnings  by  one  per- 
son compared  to  another,  even  though  both 
are  technically  doing  the  same  type  of  work. 
Obviously,  such  systems  which  measure 
quantity  or  quality  of  production  or  per- 
formance will  be  valid  exceptions  to  the 
equal-pay  requirements.  Without  question, 
employers  have  other  valid  classification  pro- 
grams which  can  Justify  an  exception. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  testi- 
mony was  introduced  on  the  question  of  the 
cost  which  employers  encounter  In  the  em- 
ployment of  women  which  they  do  not 
encounter  in  the  employment  of  men.  Em- 
ployer witnesses  called  the  committee's  at- 
tention to  the  higher  turnover  rate  among 
women  employees  because  of  marriage  or  ma- 
ternity. They  also  cited  a  higher  absentee 
rate  among  certain  age  groups  of  women 
which  results  from  the  dual  role  which  a 
number  of  women  play,  that  of  not  only 
worker  but  also  wife  and  mother.  Some  em- 
ployers stated  that  the  cost  of  their  pension 
and  welfare  plans  were  higher  for  women 
than  men  because  of  maternity  costs  In  their 
health  benefits  and  because  of  the  longer 
lifespan  of  women  in  pension  benefits. 

This  question  of  added  cost  resulting  from 
the  emploj-ment  of  women  is  one  that  can 
be  only  answered  by  an  ad  hoc  Investigation. 
Evidence  was  presented  to  Indicate^  that  while 
there  may  be  alleged  added  costs,  these  were 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  higher 
productivity  of  women  against  men  perform- 
ing the  same  work  and  that  the  overall 
result  for  the  employer  was  a  lesser  produc- 
tion cost  than  would  result  from  the  hiring 
of  only  men.  Furthermore,  questions  can 
legitimately  be  raised  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  defining  such  costs  as  pension  and  welfare 
payments  as  related  to  sex.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  higher  susceptibility 
of  men  to  disabling  Injury  can  result  in  a 
greater  cost  to  the  employer,  and  that  these 
figures  as  to  health  and  welfare  costs  can 
only  be  applied  plantwide.  It  may  be  that 
it  Is  more  expensive  to  hire  women  In  one 
department  but  It  Is  more  expensive  to  hire 
men  In  another,  and  overall  cost  figures  may 
demonstrate  conclusively  that  the  employer 
has  made  a  sound  decision  to  hire  women  and 
pay  them  on  an  equal  basis. 

It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  committee  that 
where  It  can  be  shown  that,  on  the  basis  of 
all  of  the  elements  of  the  employment  costs 
of  both  men  and  women,  an  employer  will 
be  economically  penalized  by  the  elimination 
of  a  wage  differential,  the  Secretary  can  per- 
mit an  exception  similar  to  those  he  can 
permit  for  a  bona  fide  seniority  system  or 
other  exception  mentioned  above. 

Prohibition  against  wage  rediu:tion 
This  measure  is  Intended  to  provide  for 
equality  of  compensation.  It  Is  certainly 
not  the  Intent  of  the  committee  that  any 
individual's  present  economic  status  should 
be  adversely  affected  by  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  As  a  consequence,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  no  employer,  In  order  to  comply 
with  the  other  provisions  of  the  act,  can 
reduce  the  wages  of  any  employee. 

Effective  date 
The    committee    realizes    that    many   em- 
ployers, who  may  now  be  paying  wage  differ- 
entials that  are  based  solely  on  sex.  might 
face  a  severe   hardship    If  compliance   were 


Mr.  President,  will 
I  am  happy  to  yield 


made  an  immediate  requirement.  As  a  oon- 
sequence  the  bill  provides  that  the  date  of 
enforcement  is  to  be  a  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Oregon.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  appeared  before  the  committee 
and  presented  a  most  helpful  statement. 
Her  views  are  embodied  In  the  action 
which  was  finally  hammered  out  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  committee. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan.  We  women  always 
respond  when  men  praise  us  and  stand 
up  for  our  rights  and  our  position.  Our 
position  has  been  so  well  carried  forth 
and  represented  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  that  any  remarks  I  would  make 
would  be  like  trying  to  gild  the  Illy.  I 
am  sure  I  speak  for  all  the  24 '/a  million 
working  women  of  this  country  in  saying 
thanks  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  to 
the  committee,  and  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH, 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA. 
to  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  and  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
who  has  worked  diligently  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  proposed  legislation,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  . 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  use 
both  the  term  "Mrs.  NErrBERCER"  and  the 
term  "Senator  Nettbercer"  because  she  is 
one  of  the  two  women  serving  capably 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
When  I  saw  that  our  colleague  from  Ore- 
gon spoke  only  a  few  words,  whenrfrtink- 
ly,  she  could  have  spoken  many  woirds, 
I  wondered  whether  I  should  laber'the 
Record. 

Emerson  wrote  that  one  of  the  meas- 
ures of  a  civilization  Is  the  status  which 
It  accords  women.  In  that  regard,  the 
bill  pending  before  this  body.  S.  1409.  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963.  Is  an  act  of  eco- 
nomic justice  which  would  advance  our 
civilization  by  translating  Into  action 
another  aspect  of  our  national  Ideals 
concerning  equal  rights  and  equal  op- 
portunities for  women. 

The  provision  of  equal  pay  for  women 
Is  an  act  of  justice  which  the  Congress 
may  not.  In  good  conscience,  withhold 
from  the  almost  25  million  American 
working  women.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this 
measure  and  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  which  received  testi- 
mony during  the  hearings,  I  am  familiar 
with  the  arguments  against  equal  pay 
for  women.  They  are  substantially  the 
same  arguments  which  were  advanced  in 
earlier  years  in  opposition  to  congres- 
sional action  on  child  labor,  on  the  sweat- 
shop, and  on  the  original  minimum 
wage  and  hour  legislation. 

In  each  Instance  we  have  heard  from 
some  employers  and  their  associations 
that  our  legislation  would  harm  first  the 
very  persons  we  were  seeking  to  protect 
or  benefit.  We  have  been  told  that  our 
legislation  would  raise  production  costs 
and  thereby  result  in  either  wide-scale 
unemployment   or   raising   prices.     The 
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history  ol  the  AmerlcAn  economy  during 
tbe  25  years  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  has  belied 
each  of  these  pfbphecles.  The  past 
quarter  ol  a  century  has  witnessed  a 
phenomenal  Increase  in  American  pros- 
perity and  in  the  real  wage  of  American 
workers  of  both  sexes.  This  achieve- 
ment has  been  due.  in  no  small  meas- 
ure, to  the  constructive  actions  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  field  of  fair 
labor  standards  legislation,  working  in 
cooperation  with  progressive  leaders  in 
organized  labor  and  In  management. 

Prominent  among  those  leaders,  for- 
merly active  in  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  of  America,  and  now  a 
member  of  this  administration  Is  the 
Honorable  Esther  Peterson.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Mrs.  Peterson,  who 
has  for  many  years  worked  so  diligently 
and  effectively  to  advance  the  cause  of 
American  working  men  and  women,  pre- 
sented conclusive  testimony  to  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Labor,  in  support 
of  the  pending  measure. 

The  testimony  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Peterson  documented  in  detail  the  exist- 
ing pattern  of  wage  inequities  for  women 
in  every  line  of  work — sales,  clerical, 
production,  professional,  and  even  In  the 
fields  of  mathematics  and  physics.  This 
pattern  must  be  corrected.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  so  correct  it. 

There  are,  admittedly,  commercial  and 
industrial  concerns  In  the  United  States 
which  are  seeking  voluntarily  to  provide 
equal  pay  for  equal  work.  At  the  fore- 
front of  those  firms  which  employ 
women  in  a  wide  variety  of  tasks  is  the 
Coming  Glass  Company,  of  New  York. 
which  has  several  plants  in  the  State  of 
West  Virginia. 

I  encouraged  tills  company,  through 
Mr.  Hester,  director  of  industrial  rela- 
tions research,  to  testify  at  the  time  this 
bill  was  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor.  I  did  so  because  I  knew  that 
Coming  Glass  Co.  has  had  a  rather  re- 
markable experience  with  the  success- 
ful employment  of  women — not  merely 
women  employed  in  secretarial  work,  but 
women  who  were  performing  tasks  which 
call  for  creatlveness  and  resourcefulness, 
and  a  full  knowledge  of  the  manufac- 
turing processes  of  that  outstanding 
concern. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hester,  as  re- 
flected in  the  prmted  hearings  begin- 
ning on  page  102. 

Mr.  Hester  spelled  out  the  fact  that 
there  are  approximately  16,000  employees 
of  Coming,  of  whom  almost  one-third 
are  women.  Though  the  Important 
pomt  is  not  that  one-third  of  the  total 
are  women,  because  that  is,  by  and  large, 
the  national  proportion  of  women  in  the 
labor  force.  Mr.  Hester  brought  out  that 
there  were  approximately  1,500  different 
job  classifications  for  the  women  who 
are  working  within  Coming.  I  asked 
him  specifically: 

Do  you  employ  women  la  executive  and 
managerial  poslttoiu? 

He  answered  : 

As  you  may  aUo  have  noted  we  manufac- 
ture a  great  many  product*  and  thl«  entails 
a  greater  variety  of  processes  so  to  elaborate 


May  17 


in  detaU  on  the  hourly  jobs,  the  hourly  wom- 
en's Jobs  would  be  quite  boring. 

I  might  say  that  theae  are  In  the  area  of 
InspecUon,  quality  control,  assembly, 
packaging,  and  much  of  It  Is  very  crlUcal.'      — ~  -  »  •«iib  ovrraue  r%t*m^' 

In  one  of  our  plants  the  girls  assemble  tion  of  equality  of  opportunltw  f^T^' 
capacitors  and  the  tolerances  are  fantastic  women  of  our  country  and  th^  ■L.  ^ 
on  this  parUcular  product  and  they  do  it  en  ftririrp«  tK«i^  *„il„».  .."r.^*'*«n. 
beautifully. 


form.       It     has    excellent    safegua^, 
against  impracticality.  which  wouw? 
about    the    only    thing    o^^^ 
against  it.  and  1«  a  long  overdue  r*L?? 


en  address  their  talents  to  the  laHSl 
and  the  world.  country 

I  think  It  is  a  magnificent  exDrmsw 
by  a  body  of  men,  as  we  are  prroSJ? 
antly  men  in  this  body,  of  our  co^dS^ 
in  women  as  workers  with  effect^!^ 
skill,  who  are  fully  enUtled  to  the^ 
compensaUon  which  men  recelvi»l«! 
their  labors.  "*  '" 

-_     „.     „„.,,.     w„i„^„.    ruuni.ig    me         ^   hope   Very   much   that  the  bill  »in 

pamut  of  the  secretarial  Held;  but  more  In-  Pass,  and  congratulate  the  manv  rrrw^ 
terestlng  than  that  we  have  women  who  are  who  have  worked  SO  hard  in  h^!w5* 
draftsmen,  we  have  women   who  are  physl-      about  this  desirable  acUon  °™«ffi« 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.    Th. 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commS- 

tee  amendment.  ^^ 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


I  digress  to  say  to  those  who  do  not 
follow  tolerances,  that  this  means  work 
which  calls  for  the  utmost  precision  in 
the  manufacturing  and  assembling  of  a 
product. 

He  went  on  the  say: 

Obviously  we  have  a  great  many  people  In 
the     clerical     work,     women,     running     the 


draftsmen,  we  have  women   who  are  physl 
cists,  we  have  women  who  are  chemlsLs    re- 
search   scientists       There    Is    one    lady    who 
IS  a  vice  president  of  the  company. 

I  might  give  you  a  better  Idea  by  Just 
reading  a  few  examples.  Architectural  de- 
signer, hiring  interviewer,  market  planner, 
catalog  and  reference  librarian,  mathemaU- 
clan.  vice  president  of  public  relations  In  one 
of  our  divisions,  a  controller  and  assistant 
treasurer.  The  cashier  for  the  company  Is 
a  woman. 
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Despite  the  progress  of  such  outstand- 
ing firms  as  Coming  Glass  Co..  whose 
representative  testified  in  favor  of  the 
principle  of  the  pending  measure,  we 
have  learned  that  the  voluntary "  ap- 
proach in  this  field  is  not  sufficient  to  the 
task.  We  have  also  learned.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  leaving  the  problem  to  the 
individual  States  provides  no  solution. 

In  the  past  44  years,  only  22  States 
have  enacted  equal-pay  legislation. 
There  is  little  reason  to  assume  that  the 
next  44  years  will  see  any  marked  ac- 
celeration of  effort  by  the  States.  In  ad- 
dition. State  legislaUon  in  this  field  var- 
ies widely  in  coverage,  leaves  out  large 
groups  of  workers,  and  often  presents 
Kro&sly  inadequate  provisions  for  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement. 

The  present  proposal  would  provide  a 
uniform  standard  among  the  States;  It 
maintains  the  same  employer  coverage 
now  existing  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act;  it  would  utilize  the 
present  means  of  enforcement  and  ad- 
ministration; and  it  would  require  no 
new  bureaucratic  structure. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  economic 
justice  and  equity  call  for  equal  pay  for 
women.  Administrative  eCDciency  rec- 
ommends the  present  measure  as  the 
best  means  of  achieving  this  goal.  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  enact  and 
the  President  will  sign  the  pending  bill 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

I  congratulate  our  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Nettbctger] 
and  the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  iMr.  Mc- 
NamaraI  on  the  fine  way  he  proceeded  to 
bring  this  proposed  leglslaUon  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  what  I  feel  and 
hope  will  be  a  unanimous  vote  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
address  myself  in  support  of  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  of  1963,  which  I  am  confident 
will  be  passed.    It  is  a  long  overdue  re- 


to. 

The     PRESIDma     OFFICER       Th, 
bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment    h 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross 
ment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
move  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  b» 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President  I 
have  before  me  a  very  brief  statement 
prepared  by  my  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart  I  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  may  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mat  17,  19«8. 
STATrMr.N-r  bt  Senator  Hatt 
Justice  and  falrplay  speak  so  eloquenUy 
In  behalf  of  the  equal  pay  for  women  blU 
that  It  seems  unnecessary  to  belabor  tht 
point.  We  can  only  marvel  that  It  has  taken 
us  so  long  to  recognize  the  fact  that  equity 
and  economic  soundness  support  this  legU- 
latlon. 

We  have  Jong  passed  the  Ume  when  women 
were  allegedly  working  for  "pin  money" 
Women  are  working  to  earn  a  living,  to  sup- 
port families  or  to  contribute  to  the  famUy'i 
ability  to  send  the  chUdren  to  college— In 
addition  to  whatever  personal  sense  of 
achievement  may  be  Involved. 

The  supermarket  does  not  have  a  special 
price  on  Its  groceries  for  women,  the  doctor 
does  not  have  a  special  rate  for  them,  their 
rent  Is  not  based  on  sex  Why  then  do  we 
aUow  a  pay  differential  to  continue  which 
gives  them  a  smaller  paycheck  than  othen 
performing  the  same  work? 

Certainly  I  support  S.  1409  fully,  and  hope 
the  Congress  will  send  It  to  the  President 
forthwith. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President, 
passage  of  the  equal  pay  bill  by  the 
Senate  Is  a  significant  step  forward. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  express 
the  appreciation  of  the  Senate  Labor 
Subcommittee  for  the  excellent  staff 
WDrk  on  this  legislation,  which  preceded 
today's  action. 


p-rtlcularly.  I  would  like  to  thank  Mr. 
vin  U  Sweeney,  professional  staff  mem- 
JjTof  the  subcommittee,  for  his  work  on 

^ti  Sweeney  spent  many  hours  with 
.Jiabor  Department^and  proponents 
IrTri  wponenta  of  the  legislation— seek- 
tff  tomeet  leglUmate  criUcisms  without 
Seeing  the  goals  of  the  biU. 
^rhis  careful  preparation  certainly 
niaved  a  major  role  in  the  Senates  ac- 
LoSce  of  the  equal  pay  biU  today. 

I  would  not  wish  to  close  my  remarks 
toAAv  without  paying  a  compliment  to 
Sr  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
fibor  and  Public  Welfare,  because  wlth- 
nnt  the  cooperation  of  the  Senator  from 
^na  (Mr.  Ooldwater]  and  the  other 
Renators  on  the  subcommittee  we  could 
not  have  had  this  action  here  today. 

Bnual  praise  should  go  to  the  minority 
^t^ member.  Mike  Bernstein,  because  he 
^rked  manv  long  hours  In  cooperation 
with  the  staff  members  on  the  majority 
side  as  well  as  the  other  staff  members 
nn  the  minority  and  majority  side,  to 
brtaK  about  this  type  of  legislation. 
They  all  deserve  great  credit  for  their 
outstanding  work.  „      ,^     ♦    t 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  compli- 
ment the  distlngtilshed  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  IMr.  McNamara],  who  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which  re- 
ported the  equal  pay  bill  which  has  just 
been  passed  by  the  Senate,  has  per- 
fonned  his  usual  good  knowledgeable  and 
expeditious  job  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

In  many  respects  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  Is  unusual  among  us,  because 
he  wastes  no  words,  he  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter,  he  gets  things  done,  and 
he  is  highly  effective. 

I  compliment  him   and   the   Senator 
from   West  Virginia    (Mr.   Randolph]. 
who  has  been  Interested  In  this  matter 
for  several  years,  who  has  an  interest 
of  long  standing  in  this  legislation  and. 
who,  many  years  ago  in  the  House  of 
Rf-presentatives  was  one  of  the  original 
sponsors  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
I  also  commend  the  very  distinguished 
and  able   Senator   from   Oregon    [Mrs. 
NeubergerI   for  her  untiring  efforts  in 
behalf  of  this  measure  as  well  as  all  the 
minority  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
Including   the    Senator    from    Vermont 
[Mr.  ProutyI.  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr  GoLDWATER],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower],  all  of  whom  con- 
tributed greatly  to  bringing  to  fruition 
this  worthy  piece  of  legislation. 

May  I  also  express  to  my  colleagues, 
my  sincere  appreciation  to  Esther  Peter- 
son, Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  who 
presented  the  case  for  this  proposal  in 
such  an  energetic  and  outstanding  ap- 
pearance before  the  committee  consider- 
ing the  measure. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  L*GisLATivB  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  537) 
to  amend  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  more  effective 
evaluation  of  the  fiscal  requirements  of 
the  executive  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  three  amendments  to  the  pend- 
ing bill,  and  I  ask  that  they  be  num- 
bered 1,  2.  and  3;  that  they  be  printed; 
and  that  their  full  text  may  appear  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  p)oint 
in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  Ue  on  the 
table;  and,  without  objection,  the  text 
of  the  amendments  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendments  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  are  as  follows: 


.AMENDMENT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT  OF  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  127,  Senate 
bill  537. 


On  page  12.  after  line  8.  Insert  the  follow 
Ing  new  section: 

"Sic.  4.  Section  134(c)  of  the  Legislative 
ReorganlzaUon  Act  of  1»46  (2  UJ3.C.  l&OB 
(b)  ),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"■(b)  No  standing  committee  of  the 
House,  except  the  Committee  on  Rules,  shall 
sit.  without  special  leave,  while  the  House 
Is  in  session.' " 

On  psige  12,  after  line  8,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

••Sec.  4.  Section  133  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  (relaUng  to  com- 
mittee procedure)  Is  amended  by  addmg  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

•"(g)   In  each  session  of  the  Congress  one- 
half  of  the  bills  making  appropriations  of 
the  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment shaU   be  introduced  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  one-half  of  such  bills 
BhaU    l>e    Introduced    In    the    Senate.      The 
chairman   of  the  Committees  on   Appropri- 
ations of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives    shall    determine    by    agree- 
ment which  of  such  bills  shall  be  Introduced 
in  each  House.    No  such  bill  shall  be  Intro- 
duced In  more  than  one  House  of  the  Con- 
gress.     Hearings    upon    each    bill    may    be 
conducted  Jointly  by  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  two  Hoiises,  or  by  sub- 
committees of  those  committees.    A  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House   in  which   any   such  bill  was   intro- 
duced shall  preside  at  all  joint  hearings  upon 
that  bill.'" 

On  page  12.  after  line  8,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Skc.  4.  Section  134  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  (2  U£.C.  190b  (b) ). 
enacted  by  the  Congress  in  the  exercise  of 
the  rulemaking  power  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections,  which  shall  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  the  Senate  only: 

"•(c)  Each  standing  conunlttee  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  meet  at  such  time  as  It  may  pre- 
scribe by  rule,  upon  the  caU  of  the  chair- 
man thereof,  and  at  such  other  time  as  may 
be  fixed  by  written  notice  signed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee  and 
filed  with  the  committee  clerk. 

•*'(d)  The  business  to  be  considered  at 
any  meeting  of  a  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate  shall  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  its  rules,  and  any  other  measure, 
motion   or  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of 


the  committee  shall  be  considered  at  such 
xxMeting  that  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
tlM  oommlttee  indicate  their  desire  to  con- 
sider by  votes  or  by  presentation  of  written 
notice  filed  with  the  committee  clerk. 

"•(e)   Whenever  any  measure,  motion,  or 
other  matter  pending  before  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  has  received  consid- 
eration in  executive  session  or  sessions  of 
the  committee  for  a  total  of  not  less  than 
5  hours,  any  Senator  may  move  the  previous 
question  with  respect  thereto.    When  such 
a  motion  is  made  and  seconded,  or  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  a  majority  of  the  committee 
Is  presented  to  the  chairman,  and  a  qnorum 
is   present,   It  shall   be   submitted   Immedi- 
ately to  the  committee  by  the  chairman,  and 
shall  be  determined  without  debate  by  yea- 
and-nay  vote.     A  previous  question  may  be 
asked   and  ordered   with  respect   to  one  or 
more   pending  measiu^s,  motions,   or  mat- 
ters, and  may  embrace  one  or  more  pending 
amendments  to  any  pending  measure,  mo- 
tion, or  matter  described  thereto  and  final 
action   by    the   committee    on   the    pending 
bill  or  resolution.     If  the  previous  question 
is  so  ordered  as  to  any  measure,  motion,  or 
matter,    that    measure,    motion,    or    matter 
shall  be  presented  immediately  to  the  com- 
mittee for  determination.    Each  member  of 
the  committee  desiring  to  be  heard  on  one 
or  more  of  the  meastires,  motions,  or  other 
matters  on  which  the  previous  question  has 
been    ordered    shaU    be    allowed    to    speak 
thereon  for  a  total  of  30  minutes.'  " 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  further  ask  that  a  brief 
explanation  of  each  of  the  three  amend- 
ments may  be  printed  In  the  Repord  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows :  ^ 

Explanation  or  Amendments  to  6.  537  To  Be 
Ofteked  bt  Senator  Clark 
amendment   1 
This  amendment  would  repeal  that  provi- 
sion of  the  LeglBlaUve  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  which  allows  a  single  Senator  to  prevent 
all  Senate  standing  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees from  meeting  or  holding   hearings 
during  Senate  sessions. 

No  single  Senator  should  have  the  power 
to  block  all  meetings  of  the  16  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  7«  presently 
organleed  subcommittees  of  those  standing 
committees.  This  power  has  too  often  been 
used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  delaying  and 
Impeding  the  progress  of  essential  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

More  than  one-fourth  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  those  who  sit  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  are  presently  authorized  to 
Bit  In  order  to  conduct  the  business  erf  that 
committee  whether  the  Senate  U  to  session 
or  not.  This  power  exists  by  virtue  of  an 
order  adopted  by  unanimous  consent  on 
February  11,  1963,  granting  that  authority 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  for  the 
remainder  of  this  session.  Other  commit- 
tees have  to  ask  permission  each  time  they 
wish  to  meet  or  hold  hearings  during  Senate 
sessions.    Permission  U  often  refxised. 

This  amendment  would  leave  the  question 
of  whether  a  standing  committee  or  sub- 
committee should  meet  or  hold  hearings  dur- 
ing Senate  sessions  to  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee concerned  and  not  to  the  discretion 
of  any  single  Senator. 

amendment  2 
This  amendment  to  the  LegislaUve  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946  would  provide  a  proce- 
dure for  the  more  expeditious  handling  of 
ajjproprlatlons  measures  by  the  Congress. 
Under  the  proposed  procedure,  the  chairmen 
of  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  to  apportion  revenue  bills  equally  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  so  that  no  bill  need  be 
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tntroduced  In  more  than  one  Hoiue  of  Con- 
gress. HeanngB  may  be  oondacted  Jointly 
bj  the  oocnmlttee  on  approprtatlop  of  Hm 
two  Houaes.  or  by  aubcommlttees  of  those 
committees. 

AMXNDMKNT  S 

This  amendment  to  the  Leglaiatlve  Reor- 
ganlzaUon  Act  of  194«  would  eetabllah  a  "MU 
of  rights"  for  Senate  standing  committees. 
It  would  permit  a  majority  of  members  of 
any  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  ( 1 ) 
to  convene  meetings  of  the  committee;  (2) 
to  consider  any  matter  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee:  and  (3)  to  end  com- 
mittee debate  on  a  given  measxire  by  moving 
the  previous  question. 

It  Is  widely  recognised  that  In  some,  al- 
though certainly  not  all,  of  the  standing 
conunlttees  of  the  Senate,  the  will  of  the 
majority  can  be  and  often  Is  thwarted  with 
Impunity.  This  proposal  would  guarantee 
the  uniform  application  of  democratic  proce- 
dures In  the  16  Senate  standing  committees, 
and  permit  committee  members  to  expedite 
action  on  Important  measxires  when  a  ma- 
jority of  them  are  ready  to  act. 

Mr.    CLARK.      Mr.    President,    these 


May  jj 


My  Republican  collea«:ue  from  the 
State  of  Maryland.  Senator  Bkall, 
pointed  out  recently  that  the  American 
Bar  Association  has  compiled  substan- 
tial statistical  evidence  of  this  fact.  Ac- 
cording to  the  American  Bar  Association: 

During  the  last  2S  years  the  United  States 
has  had  3.400  meetings  with  the  Commu- 
nists. Including  Teheran.  Yalta.  Potsdam. 
Panmunjom.  and  Geneva.  The  negotiators 
spoke  106  million  words  which  made  up  700 
volumes. 

All  this  talk  has  led  to  the  Soviet 
Union  breaking  50  major  agreements.    I 


Communists,  as  so  many  of  us  va»^ 

during  the  last  2  years.    The  f aU  qm^ 

is  only  a  prelude  to  further  trouhu!! 

its  neighboring  states  of  ButmiTTh.r 

land.  Cambodia.  South  Vietnam  inalt 

entire  Malayan  Peninsula.  '        ^ 

A  quick  look  at  the  map  shows  clean, 

the  strategic  and  tactical  importancTS 

Laos    to    the   whole   of   southeast^ 

On    the    north,    it    adjoins   ComxnuSi 

China      On    the    northeast     it    J^. 

North    Vietnam.     On   the   southeSt   i! 

adjoins  South  Vietnam,  where  so  manvi 

our  own  people  are  now  involved    n« 

doubt  whether  even  Hitler  could  equal     the  west.  Laos  borders  Thailand  stiii 

that  record,  pro-Western  country,  but  where  "wiTh  5 

Surely  this  is  a  matter  of  great  con-     to    deploy    Marines   to   protect  it  f 

rn.  not  only  to  the  Members  of  this     Communists  in  Laos,  whom  we  helped^ 

put  in  power.     On  the  southwest  Um 
adjoins  Cambodia,  a  country  whoeegov 
ernlng  rulers  have  openly  stated  suDoort 
for  Communist  China.    Laos  is  trulythe 
filling  in  a  sandwich,  the  two  sides  belni 

pro-Western  countries.    As  this  mZ 

three  amendments  are  'an"eflort' on  my  "J^  f^^^J^  "^  conducted,  in  order  that  turns  to  acid  under  Communist  controL 
part  to  bring  to  the  flooTof  the  ^nS  ^!  ^^If^l  ^^^^^^^^^^  be  apprised  of  it  wiU  ineviUbly  eat  into  the  sides  S 
for  a  vote  three  of  the  numerous  pro-     l^^irj'Jl'JT^.r.'^tLt'^ltl  Tl^^^    X'rTo'in'trie^^""' *^  "'"°'^*'^  ^  "^^ 

What  is  our  stated  policy  in  Uo«? 
This  is  a  question  which  we  all  should 
and  must  ask.  On  March  23,  1961  the 
President  himself  called  attention  to  the 
geographic  position  of  Laos  and  its  world 
implications  in  his  answer  to  a  question 
asking  why  the  freedom  of  Laos  was  im- 
portant to  the  security  of  the  United 


cern 

body,  but  to  all  the  American  people  and 
to  the  entire  free  world.  Neither  ix>- 
htical  party  in  this  country  has  a  mo- 
nopoly on  wisdom  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  diplomacy:  it  is  therefore 
important  that  responsible  and  construc- 
tive debate  be  conducted,  in  order  that 


posed  9hanges  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
which  I  have  been  urging  on  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  It  so  happens  that  each  of 
these  three  amendments  appropriately 
appears  as  an  amendment  to  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1948.  I  con- 
sulted with  the  Parliamentarian  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  today,  and  at  that  time  was 
advised  that  the  amendments  would  be 
in  order  as  amendments  to  the  pending 
bill. 


their  decisions — and  they  are  their  deci- 
sions— as  to  where  we  should  go  from 
here 

I  believe  the  American  people  have 
made  their  decision  regarding  Cuba: 
They  want  the  Communist  government 
with  its  rotating  Soviet  troops  removed, 
a  decision  with  which  most  Senators  will 

agree.     The  people  may  be  willing  to  rely                                       _ 
on  the  judgment  of  the  Commander  in    states 'and  to"'th"e"indiClduarJun^'^ 
Chief  as  to  how  this  shall  be  done,  but    i  quote  his  answer  as  it  was  publiSiri 
they  want  it  done.  ..^    .-       ...  —  ^  «i«ucu  m 


SETBACKS  OP  UNTTED  STATES  IN 
BATTLE  WITH  COMMUNIST  CON- 
SPIRACY 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  each  of  us.  not  only 
as  Americans,  but  as  representatives  of 
the  people  to  speak  out  on  matters 
which  we  feel  are  vital  to  the  contin- 
uance of  freedom  in  this  Nation  and 
throughout  the  world.  I  wish  to  speak 
on  Just  such  a  topic  today. 

It  has  been  my  feeling  for  some  time 
now,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  feeling  of 
many  other  Senators,  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  suffering  serious  setbacks  in 
Its  battle  with  the  Communist  conspiracy 
throughout  the  world.  The  so-called 
cold  war  Is  not  going  well,  and  we  need 
only  point  to  any  continent  on  the  map 
to  isolate  an  area  of  crucial  conflict. 
The  conflict  will  vary  In  its  outward 
characteristics  from  one  spot  to  another, 
but  there  are  certain  similarities  unmis- 
takably present  in  aU.  Whether  we  are 
discussing  Cuba  and  Latin  America,  Afri- 
ca or  the  Near  East.  Yemen  or  Viet- 
nam, we  cannot  escape  the  dishonesty, 
deceit,  and  broken  promises  of  our  ad- 
versary— the  Communists.  In  every  case 
their  probing  and  withdrawing,  negotia- 
ting and  subverting,  dividing  and  con- 
quering are  evident.  That  we  are  up 
against  a  truly  dishonorable  opponent 

who  cares  nothing  for  agreements,  com-  

mitments  or  treaties,  unless  they  suit  his     slipped,  with  our  urging,  from  the  pro 
immediate  purpose,  has  been  proven  time     Western  camp  into  a  neutralist  position 
and  time  again.  and   is   rapidly  being   absorbed  by  the 


They    have    made    their    decision    on 
Berlin:  They  do  not  want  our  Govern- 
ment to  back  up  so  much  as   1   inch. 
They  have  made  similar  decisions  in  Leb- 
anon and  Korea,  in  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 
And  they  will  make  their  decisions  on  all 
the  other  fronts  in  the  cold  war.     I  be- 
lieve the  wisdom  In  their  decisions  will 
be  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
factual   information   made   available   to 
them.     I  am  not  concerned  about  the 
people,  nor  am  I  concerned  about  what 
decisions  they  may  come  to  in  the  fu- 
ture.    My  concern  is  whether  or  not  our 
Government,  and  particularly  this  ad- 
ministration, will  reflect  the  courage  and 
determination  of  our  people  and  will  con- 
duct  itself   accordingly.     Will   this   ad- 
ministration live  up  to  Its  rhetoric,  which 
has  been  unassailable,  and  take  the  ac- 
tion necessary  to  support  Its  verbiage? 
The  record  to  date  has  not  been  good; 
nor  is  there  any  present  indication  that 
It  will  improve.     If  the  administration's 
words  were  only  matched  by  Its  deeds. 
I  would  not  feel  compelled  to  discuss  the 
subject  today,  nor  would  there  be  any 
need  to  do  so.     But  in  truth  it  appears 
that  the  administration  has  been  spoon- 
feeding   courageous   statements    to    the 
American  public  while  conducting  itself 
in  a  totally  different  manner.     One  of 
the  most  flagrant  and  most  dangerous 
examples  of  this  is  the  present  situation 
in  southeast  Asia.     The  threat  to  the  en- 
tire subcontinent  has  been  growing  con- 
stantly.    Yet  we  seem  to  have  no  policy 
whatever.    The   Uny  Kingdom  of  Laos 


the  New  York  Times  of  Friday.  March  24 
1961: 

It  la  quite  obvious  If  the  Communut*  wert 
to  move  In  and  dominate  this  country,  u 
would  endanger  the  security  of  and  thepeac* 
of  all  southeast  Asia. 

The  President  further  said: 
And  as  a  member  of  the  United  NatloM 
and  as  a  signatory  of  the  SEATO  Pact,  and 
as  a  country  which  Is  concerned  with  the 
strength  of  the  cause  of  freedom  around  the 
world,  that  quite  obviously  affects  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States. 

Also  on  March  23,  1961,  the  President 
said : 

My  fellow  Americans,  Laos  Is  far  away  froni 
America,  but  the  world  Is  small.  Its  i 
million  people  live  In  a  country  three  time* 
the  size  of  Austria.  The  security  of  all 
southeast  Asia  will  be  endangered  If  Lao* 
loses  Its  neutral  Independence.  Its  own 
safety  runs  with  the  safety  of  us  all  In  real 
neutrality  observed  by  all. 

That  was  our  policy  In  March  of  1961. 
as  clearly  expressed  by  the  President 
Hovever.  what  has  since  happened?  On 
that  same  day,  President  Kennedy  said 

We  strongly  and  unreservedly  support  the 
goal  of  a  neutral  and  Independent  Laos  tied 
to  no  outside  power  or  group  of  powers 
threatening  no  one,  and  free  from  any  domi- 
nation. 

This  is  a  goal  which  no  one  would  dis- 
pute: but  did  we  in  the  past,  or  are  we 
now.  assuring  that  Laos  would  be  "tied 
to  no  outside  powers"?  Through  the 
negotiations  at  Geneva  In  1962.  we  liter- 
ally forced  a  pro-Western  government 
in  Laos  to  step  down  and  to  form  a  new 
coalition  government  incorporating  the 
Communists,  and  in  which  the  Commu- 
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ulsts  would  occupy  the  key  cabinet  posi- 
tions- 

llr.  President,  the  history  of  coalition 
coveiiunents  Is  an  interesting  one.  In 
L^ler  to  placf  this  matter  within  context, 
T  vish  to  quote  a  statement  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  himself  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1949, 
yljeQ  he  was  a  Member  of  that  body : 

Qia  poUry  In  China  Is  reaping  the  whlrl- 
_lii<l.  The  continued  Insistence  that  aid 
•ouid  not  l>e  forthcoming  unless  a  coalition 
jmncDt  with  the  Communists  was 
rj^jjj^  ^nB  a  crippling  blow  to  the  NatUmal- 
^  government. 

Tliai  warning,  delivered  by  President 
j^gDoedj  himself  in  1949,  when  he  was 
g  llember  of  the  House  of  Represer.ta- 
tlvcs,  certainly  has  a  historic  back- 
ground. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  coali- 
tion governments  with  Communists  In 
power  is  a  history  of  lost  causes.  Czech- 
oslovakia is  a  prime  example  of  a  nation 
falling  victim  to  a  coalition  government. 

Jan  Kosak.  a  Communist  member  of 
the  CEechoslovak  National  Assembly  has 
actually  written  a  pamphlet  which  de- 
scribes as  clearly  as  Hitler  did  in  "MeIn 
Zaiapi"  the  technique  for  conquest 
Uirough  such  coalitions.  Kozak  advises 
tbat  the  best  way  to  subvert  a  parlia- 
mentary democracy  is  for  the  Commu- 
nists to  get  a  foothold  In  any  govern- 
ment coalition.  From  this  foothold, 
then,  he  says.  It  is  possible  to  combine 
"pressure  from  above"  with  "pressure 
from  below"  to  destroy  the  democratic 
political  parties  one  by  one. 

In  the  case  of  the  Czechoslovak  coali- 
tion, the  Communists  were  given  control 
of  the  Ministry  of  Interior  and  had  'rov- 
ing comml&siorLs"  in  some  of  the  other 
minis  tnes. 

Kozak  candidly  explains : 

These  execuUve  organs  controlled  by  Com- 
munists became  effective  levers  for  further 
advance  of  the  revolution.  They  enabled  di- 
rect suppression  of  the  bourgeois  counter- 
revolutionary elements. 

And  as  we  know,  in  Communist  termi- 
nology "bourgeois  counterrevolutionary 
elements"  is  a  synonsrm  for  supporters  of 
parliamentary  democracy. 

The  main  purpose  of  "pressure  from 
betow."  according  to  the  Czech  Commu- 
nist leader.  Is  to  support  action  by  Com- 
munists In  the  government  "enhancing 
their  strength  and  compensating  for 
thdr  weakness — limiting  the  Influence  of 
waverers  and  enemies  who  stood  In  the 
way  of  further  progress  of  revolution." 

These  mass  pressures  Include  calling 
of  protest  meetings,  sending  delegations, 
organized  demonstrations,  and  eventually 
the  use  of  strikes  and  the  general  strike. 
Kozak  stresses  that  Communist  partner- 
ship in  a  coalition  government  is  always 
viewed  as  temporary  and  Is  never  allowed 
to  dilute  the  end  objective,  which  Is  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  otherwise 
known  as  the  destruction  of  democracy. 
But  he  omits,  no  doubt  purposefully,  one 
agniflcant  fact— that  the  non-Commu- 
nist alUes  of  the  Communists,  those  left- 
ist parliamentarians  who  wish  to  use  the 
Communists  for  their  purposes,  always 
end  up  discarded  or  purged  when  the 
Communists  no  longer  need  them. 


This  certainly  does  not  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  any  of  us  here,  and  I  doubt  that 
it  would  surprise  many  of  the  citizens 
of  this  country.  The  treachery  of  the 
Communist  confjiiracy  is  acknowledged 
almost  universally.  How.  then,  in  view 
of  such  knowledge,  could  our  Qoyem- 
ment  be  sucked  Into  advocacy  of  such  a 
predicament  in  Laos,  which  we  said  was 
vital  to  our  own  security.  The  results 
of  our  advocacy  of  such  a  coalition  were 
predictable  then,  and  the  coalition  has 
followed  the  predictable  course — namely, 
total  control  by  the  Communists. 

A  brief  record  of  the  historical  and 
political    background    of    Laos    seems 
worth  while  at  this  point. 
THE  TEAS  isaa 

The  modem  history  of  Laos  dates  from 
the  establishment  of  a  protectorate  by 
Prance  over  what  then  was  two  king- 
doms: Luang  Prabang  and  Vientiane — 
now  Laos — and  included  Cambodia  and 
what  is  now  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
This  protectorate  by  France  was  known 
as  the  Indochina  Union. 

THE  TKAK  1S2S 

Although  the  French  managed  rela- 
tively well  in  the  area  up  until  the  time 
of  World  War  U.  by  the  middle  twenties 
Ho  Chi  Minh  was  organizing  Nationalist 
independence  movements  with  the  Com- 
munists. 

THE  YEAH   1»40 

After  the  fall  of  France  in  World  War 
n,  the  Japanese  occupied  the  area  of 
Laos  for  a  time. 

THE  TEAK  1»4  5 

French  rule  was  restored  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  but  by  this  time  Ho  Chi  Minh's 
organization  was  the  most  powerful  in 
North  Vietnam  which  borders  Laos. 

THE  TEAR  I94S 

By  this  time,  the  French  were  engaged 
in  the  Indochina  War  with  the  Viet 
Minh  Communist  forces  of  Ho.  This 
bloody  struggle  continued  for  8  years. 

THE    TEAS    1947 

On  May  11,  the  King  of  Laos  promul- 
gated a  constitution  providing  for  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  under  the  Luang 
Prabang  dj'nasty  and  for  a  parliamen- 
tary government.  The  two  former  king- 
doms were  formed  into  what  Is  now  Laos. 

THE    TEAR    1949 

Laos  became  an  independent  sovereign 
state  by  treaty  with  France  on  July  19  of 
that  year. 

THE    TEAR    19S3 

During  most  of  the  Indochina  War, 
Laos  was  isolated  from  the  struggle.  But 
in  April.  Ho  Chi  Minh's  forces  invaded 
the  northern  provinces  of  Laos,  and  were 
joined  by  Pathet  Lao  Communist  guer- 
rillas who  had  been  organized,  equipped, 
and  trained  by  the  Viet  Minh. 

THE    TEAR    1954 

With  the  French  defeat  at  Dien  Bien 
Phu  on  May  8.  the  same  day,  nine  na- 
tions, including  the  United  States  began 
negotiations  at  Geneva  for  a  cease-flre 
and  armistice  for  the  war  in  Indochina. 
This  cease-fire  agreement  was  signed 
July  21.  and  In  It  the  Laos  regime  was 
recognized  by  the  Communist  forces  in 
Indochina  and  most  members  of  the 
United  Nations. 


However,  Secretary  of  State  John  Fos- 
ter Dulles  walked  out  of  the  conference 
in  disgust  and  refused  to  sign  the  Indo- 
china war  truce  dividing  Vietnam. 
United  States  recognition  of  the  Laos  re- 
gime did  come  at  that  time.  Mr.  Dulles 
issued  a  United  States  unilateral  pledge 
not  to  tise  force  to  upset  the  agreonents. 
adding  that  the  United  States  "would 
view  any  renewal  of  the  aggression  in 
violation  'of  government  agreements* 
with  grave  concern." 

At  that  time,  so  littie  was  known  about 
the  Pathet  Lao  movement,  that  when 
Red  China's  Chou  En-lal  proposed  at 
this  Geneva  conference  that  they  be  rep- 
resented, the  American  delegation  plus 
most  of  the  other  Western  delegates 
asked:  "Who  are  the  Pathet  Lao?" 
However,  they  were  represented  at  the 
conference,  and  the  Geneva  armistice 
acknowledged  their  existence. 

In  relation  to  Laos,  this  armistice  pro- 
vided two  things:  First,  that  the  Pathet 
Lao  troops  should  withdraw  to  the  north- 
em  provinces  of  Laos,  Sam  Neua  and 
Phcmgsaly,  and  be  Integrated  with  the 
Royal  Laotian  Army;  and  second,  that 
there  would  be  created  an  International 
Control  and  Supervisory  Cc«nmission, 
made  up  of  representatives  of  Canada, 
Poland,  and  India,  to  Implement  the 
armistice  terms. 

THE    TEAR    igSS 

Laos  joined  the  United  Nations  in 
December. 

THE    TEAR    1957 

After  lengthy  haggles  about  the  po- 
litical settlement  within  Laos,  it  was 
agreed  in  November,  by  the  Royal  Lao- 
tian Government  and  the  Laotian  Com- 
munists that  first,  government  authority 
would  be  restored  in  the  two  northern 
Communist -held  provinces,  and  second, 
1,500  men  of  the  Red  Pathet  Lao  force 
would  be  Integrated  into  the  Royal  Army. 
Communist  political  leaders  were  also  to 
be  taken  into  the  government  and  a 
Communist  Party  called  the  Neo  Lao  Hak 
Xat — Laotian  Patriotic  Front — was  to  be 
recognized. 

Since  the  Geneva  conference,  Laos  has 
gone  through  intermittent  periods  of 
crisis  and  relative  calm,  depending  on 
the  strength  of  the  three  political  fac- 
tions: The  pro-Communist  Pathet  Lao 
led  by  Souphanouvong;  the  neutralists 
led  by  Souvanna  Phouma;  and  the  anti- 
Communists  led  by  General  Phovunl 
Nosavan.  UJS.  moral,  nxilitary,  and  fi- 
nancial aid  was  on  the  side  of  the  anti- 
Communist  General  Phoumi  Nosavan  at 
this  time. 

THE    TEAR    1958 

In  May  4  of  that  year — saw  the  end 
of  the  first  relatively  calm  period  dating 
from  July  1954,  when  the  Government 
had  been  primarily  in  the  control  of  the 
neutralists,  under  Souvaxma  Phouma.  On 
that  day.  elections  were  held  to  fill  21 
new  seats  in  the  National  Assembly.  The 
Neo  Lao  Hak  Xat  Party  and  its'kllies — 
Communist  Party  members  and  fellow 
sympathizers — captured  13  of  the  21.  It 
appeared  to  the  West  that  the  Com- 
munists might  pull  off  another  Czecho- 
slovakia, which  was  also  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment, particularly  since  for  6  months 
two  Pathet  Lao  representatives,  includ- 
ing Souphanouvong,  had  been  members 
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of  the  Cabinet.  Alao  the  Pathet  Lao  had 
begun  a  campaign  of  sabotage  and  sub- 
version. 


May  n 


try's  neutral  poeltlon  and  did  not  resume        Thus,  up  until  the  tlmp  tf,of  n- 
aid.  Laos  would  look  elsewhere  for  aid.  Kennedy  took  office  there  wL^^ 

sub-     understanding  of  this  Nation^  SJtiSi 
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That  is  the  very  man  whom  we 


'f'^JS'  i'^^'?'*'  !f"^^"^  ^^?'^    ^«»"^""y  P"'  ^"^  Po^"  "  "»«  t^ead  of  tow^rthTpro-Con^u^^^^^ 

resigned:  the  International  Commission     the  so-called  neutralist  government,  on  the  formation  of  a^aS^bV^^*"'*  ^■ 

,r^.H«H  I..  «~.«.H... .   .K.  -^,....-     the  ground  that  he  was  the  only  one  who  ment  in  La<M  or  5ie  foSi^n^.  f '«^ 

could  hold  them  together.  a  government.     Our  policy  had  1?  *** 


siispended  its  operations;  the  coalition 
cabinet  quit;  the  antl-Communlst  Lao- 
tion  leaders  set  up  a  new  pro-Western  re- 
gime with  Phoul  Sananikone  as  Premier 
and  Qen.  Phouml  Nosavan  as  strong 
man;  the  assembly  was  suspended  for  a 
year;  the  Pathet  Lao  was  thrown  out  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  leftists  were  impris- 
oned, including  the  Communist  Party 
leaders.    The  two  battalions  of  Commu- 


On  October  13,  1960,  the  first  Soviet     slstent  and  our  actions  had  mlSL^ 

Ambassador  to  Laos  arrived  in  Vientiane     statements.     We  had  not  vaciliafl ,  °^ 

and  Souvanna  Phouma  began  negotiat-     our  determination  to  prevent  TrvJ!!*' 

ing    for    Soviet    aid    and    to    establish     nlst  takeover  ^naju. 

"friendly"     relations 

China. 

U.S.  military  aid  was  resumed  to  Gen. 
Phoumi  Nosavan 's  rightwing  rebels,  after 


with    Communist 


nlste  were  split  up.  one  l^ing  integrated    SouTan^^Ph^ilin;  ha^i^^en  ^^redThTt     contruingluRude  of  his  o"^  ?^  ^^ 
Into  the  royal  army,  the  other  fleeing  to     it  would  not  be  used  tult^ir^^t  th^  n^,,.     fratinn     ^.r.   °;-  „„.!  °'^..**lnuai»- 


Into  the  royal  army,  the  other  fleeing  to 
Communist  Vietnam. 

But  the  move  from  a  coalition  is  called 
a  neutralist  regime,  including  the  Com- 
munists, to  a  pro-Western  regime  with- 
out Communists,  brought  about  prompt 
Communist  response.  Guerrilla  warfare 
broke  out  once  again. 

The  new  cabinet  in  1959  renounced  the 
1954  Geneva  agreements,  including  neu- 
tralism for  Laos,  and  said  that  it  would 
recognize  only  the  United  Nations  as  an 
arbitration  body  for  disputes. 

By  the  fall  of  1959.  the  warfare  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  Commu- 
nist guerrillas  led  to  an  appeal  to  the 
United  Nations,  with  the  Laotian  Gov- 
ernment charging  Laos  had  been  invad- 
ed by  North  Vietnam.     In  September, 
the  UJJ.  Security  Council,  circumvent- 
ing two  Soviet  vetoes,  sent  to  Laos  a  fact- 
finding group  with  a  Japanese  as  chair- 
man.   In  November,  the  group  reported 
fighting,  it  had  discovered  no  evidence 
of  the  direct  aggression  the  Laotian  Gov- 
ernment had  charged  against  the  Viet 
Minh,  but  did  find  that  North  Vietnam 
had    supported    the    Pathet    Lao    with 
equipment,  arms,  ammunition,  and  the 
help  of  political  cadres.    Obviously  this 
report  cast  grave  doubts  on  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  had  been  no  direct  ag- 
gression.   With  the  investigation  of  the 
U.N.  group  and  a  subsequent  visit  to  Laos 
by   UN.   Secretary   Hammarskjold.   the 
fighting  subsided. 

In  1960  the  antl-Communlst,  pro- 
Western  government  continued  in  power 
until  August  9.  when  the  young,  Ameri- 
can-trained Kong  Le  and  his  second 
paratroop  battalion  seized  Vletlane  In  a 
surprise  coup  d'etat,  ousting  the  rightist 
regime  and  restoring  neutralist  Souvan- 
na Phouma  to  power  However,  the  new 
neutralist  government  included  several 
pro-Western  Ministers  from  the  previous 
Cabinet  and  Kong  Le  was  ordered  to  re- 
sume his  army  duties. 

But  so-called  strong  man  Gen. 
Phouml  Nosavan  rallied  his  forces  in  the 
south  in  a  new  government  under  Prince 
Boun  Oum.  while  the  Pathet  Lao  ad- 
vanced from  the  north  to  try  to  help 
Kong  Le. 

On  October  4,  Souvanna  Phouma  an- 
nounced that  peace  negotiations  with 
the  Pathet  Lao  would  begin  within  a 
week.  Immediately  American  aid  to 
Laos  was  halted.  The  State  Department 
tried  to  persuade  Souvanna  Phouma  to 
join  Boun  Oum  and  Phouml  Nosavan  In 
an  antl-Communlst  alliance.  Souvanna 
Phouma  refused,  stating  that  If  the 
United  States  did  not  respect  his  coun- 


Certainly  it  would  have  seemed  fr^ 
the  statements  made  by  President  v 
nedy  on  March  24.  1961,  to  which  I  hf' 
already  referred,  that  this  was  to  be  th' 


It  would  not  be  used  against  the  neu 
tralist  government.  However,  Gen. 
Phoumi  Nosavan  could  not  be  restrained, 
and  he  advanced  on  Vientiane.  On  De- 
cember 9,  Souvanna  Phouma  fled  into 
exile  in  Cambodia  with  most  of  his  cabi- 
net, still  claiming  to  be  the  legal  Pre- 
mier. Quinlm  Polsena.  leader  of  the 
Neutralist  Party,  assumed  control  as 
Premier,  and  Kong  Le  remained  on  as 
head  of  the  forces  defending  Vientiane 
against  Phoumi  Nosavan.  On  December 
15.  Kong  Le  was  driven  out  of  Vientiane 
and  Joined  the  Communist  Pathet  Lao. 

Thus  the  pro-Western  Boun  Oum  gov- 
ernment was  once  more  in  control. 

In  the  last  15  days  of  December  diplo- 
matic     negotiations     were     conducted. 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  asked  for  reacti- 
vation of  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission, a  proposal  which  the  Boun  Oum 
government  turned  down.    Prime  Minis- 
ter  Norodom    Sihanouk,    of    Cambodia, 
proposed  a  14-nation  conference  similar 
to  the  1954  Geneva  Conference,  while  the 
Soviet  Union  proposed  that  the  Geneva 
Conference  be  reconvened.     Nehru  was 
reportedly  cool   to  the  Soviet  proposal. 
The  US  S.R  ,  North  Vietnam,  India,  and 
Yugoslavia  announced  their  recognition 
of  Souvanna   Phouma's   government  as 
the    legal    government    of    Laos.      The 
United  States  and  the  Pathet  Lao's  three 
Communist-bloc      backers      exchanged 
charges  of  interference  In  the  internal 
aCTairs  of  Laos.     The  latter  warned  of 
another  Korea.    A  split  was  reported  be- 
tween the  United  States  on  the  one  hand, 
and  England  and  France.     The  United 
States   disagreed   with   the   French   and 
British  view  that  the  Pathet  Lao  and  the 
neutralists  should  be  included  in  a  broad- 
based  government. 

Also  during  December  1960.  the  So- 
viets added  a  new.  ominous  element  to 
the  chaos  in  Laos — an  airlift  of  arms  by 
Soviet  planes  from  Ho  Chi  Minh's  capital 
of  Hanoi  to  the  Pathet  Lao  forces. 

So  as  we  come  up  to  1961.  we  have 
apgression  by  the  Communists  in  two 
groups  in  Laos,  a  pro-Western  govern- 
ment in  control,  and  a  reaffirmation  of 
support  by  our  own  Government  in  this 
pro-Western   government. 

In  1961  the  anti-Communist  govern- 
ment, headed  by  Prince  Boun  Oum, 
chosen  Premier  by  strong  man"  Gen. 
Phoumi  Nosavan.  was  endorsed  as  the 
legal  government  of  Laos  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  National  Assembly  on 
January  4.  It  was  immediately  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  during  the 
last  weeks  of  the  Ei.senhower  adminis- 
tration. 


tration.  There  was  even  a  disX^ 
force  in  that  area,  in  which  we  sent^,^ 
ships  and  forces  to  the  Laotian  area 

On  March  23,  1961.  at  a  special  new, 
conference  on  the  Laotian  situation  PtT 
ident  Kennedy  said :  **■ 

First,  we  strongly  and  unreservKUy  ti.n. 
port  the  goal  of  a  neutral  and  lndepend,m 
Laos  tied  to  no  outside  power  or  noun^ 
powers,  threatening  no  one  and  free  ttZ 
any  donUnatlon.  •  •  •  Secondly,  if  thenh 
to  be  a  peaceful  solution  there  must  t» 
cessation  of  the  present  armed  attacki  br 
externally  supported  CommunlsU  if  xbm. 
attacks  do  not  stop,  those  who  supnort  . 
truly  neutral  Laos  wlU  have  to  wmWw 
their  response.  •  •  •  The  security  of  m 
southeast  Asia  will  be  endangered  If  Uoi 
loses   Its  neutral   Independence. 

Subsequently  our  ambassador  went  to 
a  SEATO  conference,  to  determine 
whether  the  countries  which  had  signed 
the  SEATO  arrangement  would  support 
a  multi-national  resistance  to  the  Com- 
munist  aggression  in  Laos.  Britain  and 
France  indicated  that  they  had  no  desire 
to  participate  in  this.  The  other  na- 
tions— Thailand.  New  Zealand,  Australia 
the  Philippines,  and  Nationalist  China- 
all  indicated  that  they  were  willing  to 
put  in  their  forces  and  arms  and  supplies 
in  order  to  defend  Laos  against  Commu- 
nist  aggression.  The  United  States  de- 
elded,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
not  unanimous  support  within  the 
SEATO  agreement,  that  no  action  should 
be  taken. 

In  less  than  2  months  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Laos  began  at 
Geneva.  The  purpose — and  ultimate 
achievement — of  this  Conference  sup- 
ported  by  the  United  States  was  to  es- 
tablish a  coalition  government  made  up 
of  the  pro-Western,  pro -Communist  and 
neutralist  factions.  This  was  certainly 
an  unusual  interpretation  of  neutral  and 
independent. 

In  his  radio  talk  June  5,  1961,  immedi- 
ately after  his  return  from  the  Vienna 
Summit  with  Khrushchev.  President 
Kennedy  said: 

The  one  area  which  afTorded  some  imme- 
diate prospect  of  accord  was  Lace  •  *  ' 
Both  sides  recognized  the  need  to  reduce  tb» 
dangers  In  that  situation  •  •  •  Both  sldei 
endorsed  the  concept  of  a  neutral  and  Inde- 
pendent Laos 

Within  48  hours  after  this  quotation 
from  the  President,  Secretary  Rusk  ap- 
peared on  Capitol  Hill  to  explain  a  new 
Communist  military  attack  in  Laos.  How 
much  can  we  believe? 

It  became  apparent  at  this  point  that 
our  newly  adopted  national  policy  toward 
Laos  was  cooperation  with  the  Soviets  in 


(gtablishing  a  coalition  government  In- 
cluding Communists. 

As  we  all  remember — some  shamef\illy, 
I  hope— the  coalition  was  not  the  easiest 
to  form.  It  was  not  the  Communists  we 
were  fighting  this  time,  but  the  anti- 
Communists,  who  realized  what  a  coali- 
tion government  would  mean  to  their 
neutral  and  independent  status. 

Under  the  masterful  tutelage  of  rov- 
ing Ambassador  Averell  Harriman,  this 
gdministration  Uterally  blackjacked  the 
pro-Western  Laotian  Government  into 
submission.  When  Prince  Boun  Oum 
and  Gen.  Phoumi  Nosavan  refused  to 
enter  the  coalition,  this  administration 
cut  off  the  monthly  $3  million  aid  we 
had  been  sending  to  support  the  pro- 
Western  Laotian  Army.  Said  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  April  18,  1962,  in  a  dis- 
patch from  Tokyo : 

The  United  States  has  worked  Itself  into 
the  curious  position  In  Communist  threat- 
ened Laos  of  siding  with  the  Soviet  bloc 
against  the  antl-Communlst  royal  govern- 
ment. The  much  debated  Issue  Is  that  of 
forming  a  coalition  government  with  heavy 
pro-Communist  representation. 

We  went  even  further  that  that.  We 
not  only  cut  off  the  foreign  aid  which  we 
had  previously  been  giving  to  the  Royal 
Uotian  Government,  but  also  we  urged 
the  Royal  Laotian  Government  to  in- 
clude within  the  proposed  coalition  gov- 
ernment Communists  in  the  two  key 
posts  of  the  Ministry  of  Interior  and  the 
Ministry  of  -Defense,  from  which  those 
two  people  could  control  the  internal 
forces  of  that  country  and  thereby  turn 
it  over  to  communism. 

Prince  Boun  Oum  did  not  want  to  do 
this,  and  he  told  us  so.     He  said  he  would 
not  do  it.    He  went  to  the  Philippines. 
He  went  to  South  Korea.     He  went  to 
Nationalist  China.    He  did  this  to  get 
the  necessary  funds,  aid,  and  support 
from  those  nations  in  order  to  be  able 
to  resist  the  joint  demand  by  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.    It  is  my  in- 
formation that  our  Government  went  to 
each  one  of  those  countries,  our  own 
allies,  and  told  them  that  if  they  gave 
any  help  to  Prince  Boun  Oum  who  was 
trying  to  be  on  our  side,  we  would  cut 
off  our  foreign  aid  to  each  one  of  those 
countries— to  the  Philippines,  South  Ko- 
rea, and  Nationalist  China,  the  three  key 
Asian  nations  which  have  been  in  sup- 
P(Mt  of  our  policy  in  that  area  of  the 
world. 

What  kind  of  policy  and  what  kind  of 
Ktion  is  this,  in  trying  to  promote  the 
force  of  democracy  and  freedom  in  the 
southeast  Asian  countries? 

Finally  on  June  14,  1962.  following  13 
months  of  negotiations,  the  Laos  Na- 
Uonal  Assembly  knuckled  under  to  the 
pressure  and  voted  to  accept  a  coalition 
memment.  And  as  the  Baltimore  Sun 
reported  on  June  18: 

Once  again  Laos  U  back  on  the  American 
dole  at  the  old  rate  of  $3  million  a  month. 
but  under  the  new  banner  of  neutralism. 

The  sheer  diplomatic  brutality  utilized 
here  against  an ti -Communists  was  very 
efrective.  However,  the  demoralizing  ef- 
fect it  had  on  the  victim's  faith  in  the 
United  States  is  immeasurable.  The  dis- 
enchantment of  anU-Communist  ele- 
ments, after  hearing  our  noble  rhetoric 


and  finding  It  to  be  hollow,  can  only  be 
guessed  at  The  effect  upon  other  na- 
tions depending  upon  the  United  States 
for  similar  backing  is  similarly  immeas- 
urable. The  French  high  command,  for 
example,  reportedly  has  sharp  doubts 
that  the  United  States  can  be  counted 
upon  to  come  to  the  aid  of  European  na- 
tions in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  showdown 
That  fear  may  well  be  President  de 
Gaulle's  reason  for  insisting  upon  estab- 
blishing  a  third  force  of  nuclear  capa- 
bility. And  where  has  all  of  this  brought 
us  as  a  Nation  concerned  with  the  future 
freedom  in  southeast  Asia? 

The  fighting  which  broke  out  on  the 
Plaine  des  Jarres  recently  continues.  The 
pro-Communist  Pathet  Lao  forces  con- 
tinue to  shell  the  neutralist  forces  of 
Gen.  Kong  Le.  The  position  of  Premier 
Souvanna  Phouma  teeters  precariously 
between  the  Red  Prince  Souphanouvong 
and  rightist  Phoumi  Nosavan. 

At  this  point,  to  show  the  inability 
of  many  of  us  to  comprehend  what  we 
were  doing  in  this  area,  I  read  from  an 
article  in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of 
April  22,  1963,  only  a  few  days  ago.  The 
article  said  in  part: 

What  Western  forces  face  Is  the  coUapse 
of  the  Laos  formula  for  neutrality.  Viet- 
namese and  Laotian  Communists  actually 
have  Improved  their  position  over  what  it 
was  when  the  deal  to  neutralize  the  coun- 
try was  agreed  to. 

Once  again,  the  Reds  have  used  a  deal 
with  the  West  as  a  tool  for  doublecrosslng 
the  West.  •  •  •  Landlocked  Laos  Is  the 
stopper  In  the  Jug.  If  it  goes,  beyond  lU 
borders  lie  Burma,  Thailand,  Cambodia, 
South  Vietnam,  and  the  whole  of  southeast 
Asia. 


In  May  1962,  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop.  a  col- 
umnist who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  this  area  of  the  world,  a  man  who 
served  in  that  area  of  the  country  during 
World  War  II.  as  I  did,  and  as  did  many 
other  Americans,  wrote  two  articles 
which  were  widely  printed  throughout 
this  country.  One  of  them  Is  entitled 
"The  Mad  Hatter's  Tea  Party,"  and  the 
other  one  is  entitled  "Let  It  'Segashu- 
ate.'  " 

I  wish  to  read  a  few  statements  from 
the  article  and  then  Include  the  entire 
article  in  my  discussion  today,  because 
I  think  it  l)ears  so  clearly  on  the  sit- 
uation with  which  we  were  faced  then; 
it  predicted  unmistakenly  what  has  hap- 
pened; and  it  shows  clearly  the  lack  of 
foresight  in  our  position: 

The  best  way  to  understand  the  present 
stage  of  American  policy  in  this  distracted 
little  country — 

This  Is  In  April  of  1962— 
is  to  remember  the  worst  moment  of  the 
Mad  Hatter's  tea  party  in  "Alice."  This, 
beyond  doubt,  was  the  moment  when  the 
Mad  Hatter  rather  crossly  tried  to  stulT  the 
Dormouse  Into  the  teapot. 

The  role  of  the  Mad  Hatter  is  being  played, 
with  considerable  panache,  by  the  ABslstant 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  East,  Gov.  Averell 
Harriman.  The  Dormouse  in  this  peculiar 
charade  is  the  Lao  anti-Commvmist  leader. 
Oen.  Phoumi  Nosavan.  And  aa  in  "Alice,'* 
the  Dormouse  has  refused  to  be  stuffed-^ 
at  least  as  yet. 

It  is  not  all  so  comic,  however.  Consider, 
for  example,  Governcw  Harriman's  last  de- 
scent on  Laos,  which  was  intended  to  BtufT 
the  Dormouse  into  the  teapot  by  main  force. 
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At  a  meeting  with  all  .-the  leaders  of  the 
present  anU-Communist  government  Gov- 
ernor Harriman  explained  the  salubrious 
character  of  the  teapot  in  question.  This 
is  a  neutral  coalition  government  which  the 
Governor  desires  to  form,  with  the  neutral- 
tT^}^^^  Souvanna  Phouma  at  its  head, 
with  Lao  Communists  Included  in  the  Cab- 
inet, and  with  the  anti-Communists  also  in- 
cluded—but only  and  above  all  after  the 
antl-Communista  have  surrendered  their 
vital  control  of  both  the  army  and  the 
police. 

After  expatiating  on  the  teapot.  Governor 
Harriman  gave  a  preliminary  above  The 
economic  subsidy  of  $3  million  a  month 
which  the  United  States  has  long  paid  to 
Laos,  was  suspended  some  time  ago  as  a 
pressure  move.  This  has  already  caused  in- 
flation here.  But  other  pressure  moves  were 
easily  possible,  the  Governor  reminded  the 
Lao  Cabinet,  thus  hinting  at  future  sus- 
pension of  military  aid  as  well. 

Governor  Harriman  then  looked  at  the 
Lao  leaders  one  by  one;  pointed  a  stem 
forefinger  at  each  of  them  in  txirn;  and  told 
them  that  he  wished  them  to  know  they 
would  be  "responsible  for  the  destruction  of 
their  country"  if  they  refused  to  do  his  bid- 
ding. There  was  a  brief  silence,  and  General 
Phouml  then  replied: 

"You  know.  Governor  Harriman,  we  in 
Laos  have  many  years'  experience  of  colonial 
rule.  But  we  were  never  spoken  to  in  quite 
that  fashion  in  the  colonial  times." 

In  the  other  article  I  referred  to  en- 
titled "Let  It  'Segashuate'  "  this  state- 
ment Is  made: 

Unless  the  American  policy  in  unhappy 
little  Laos  is  soon  reviewed,  the  next  stage 
is  easy  to  foresee.  Gen.  Phoumi  Noeavan 
and  the  other  Laotian  antl-Communlst  lead- 
ers are  going  to  be  strangled  by  the  existing 
cutoff  of  American  financial  aid,  or  by  an 
additional  cutoff  of  military  aid,  or  by  both 
methods  combined. 

The  political  corpse  of  Laotian  anticommu- 
nlsm,  garrotted  "for  its  own  good,"  of  course, 
will  then  be  added  to  a  new  coalition  govern- 
ment In  which  the  local  Communists  will  be 
the  strongest  element.  And  this  coalition 
will  then  be  reUed  upon  to  enforce  the 
strict  neutraUty  which  is  the  avowed  Ameri- 
can aim  for  Laos. 

These  proceedings  will  be  excused  on  the 
ground  tliat  an  all-party  government  pledged 
to  Laotian  neutrality  was  the  best  bet  for 
Laos,  when  General  Phoumi  first  refused  to 
enter  such  a  government  last  summer.  It 
may  well  be  true  that  Phoumi  then  missed 
a  good  bet.  But  the  question  now  is  not 
what  wovUd  have  been  the  best  bet  last  slim- 
mer. The  question  now  Is  what  is  the  best 
bet  today;  and  this  question  must  not  be 
obscured  by  the  remarkably  intemperate 
feeimgs  aroused  in  sc«ne  U.S.  quarters  by 
General  Pho\iml's  obstinate  refvisal  to  do  the 
bidding  of  the  Americans  who  pay  the  bills. 

In  these  two  articles,  as  long  ago  as 
May  1962,  Joseph  Alsop  was  correctly 
predicting  what  would  happen  in  forc- 
ing the  Laotian  Government  into  a  neu- 
tralist coalition  with  the  Communists,  in 
which  the  Communists  were  to  be  given 
key  posts,  and  he  was  predicting  that 
In  such  sui  event  all  we  could  possibly 
hope  for  would  be  another  Czechoslo- 
vakia, another  China,  another  Hungary. 

Every  single  one  of  the  countries  which 
have  had  coalition  governments  thrust 
upon  them  has  suffered  a  direct  takeover 
by  the  Communists. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  prtnted  In  the  Rbc- 
osD.  as  foUows: 

MaA  HaTTSB'S  TKA  PAJtTT 


(By  Jomaph  Alaop) 
VnsmAw*.  LiAoa,— Ttoa  best  w«y  to  tmder- 
st&nd  ttM  pr«aent  atagv  of  Amartcan  poUcy 
m  tbla  (lixtr*et«d  UtUe  country  Is  to  remem- 
ber tbe  worst  motnent  ot  the  idjui  Hatter  1 
tea  party  In  "Alice,"  This,  beyond  doubt. 
was  the  moment  when  tbe  Mad  Hatter  rather 
crossly  tried  to  stuff  the  Dormouse  Into  the 
toapoC 

The  role  of  the  Mad  Hatter  Is  belu«  played. 
with  oonalderabla  panache,  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  East.  Gov.  Avareil 
Harrtman.  The  Dormouse  In  this  peculiar 
charada  La  the  Lao  an  U -Communist 
leader.  Geo.  Phouml  Noonvan.  And  as  in 
'Alice.'  the  Darmouse  has  refused  to  be 
stuffed — at  least  as  yet. 

It  Is  not  ail  BO  comic,  however  Con- 
alder,  for  example.  Governor  Harrlnaan*B  last 
descent  on  Laos,  which  was  Intended  to  staff 
the  Dormouse  Into  tha  teapot  by  main  force. 
At  a  maettng  with  all  the  leaders  of  the 
preaant  an tl -Communist  govemmcnt.  Gover- 
nor Harrtman  ezpUUned  the  salubrious  char- 
acter or  the  toaixjt  In  queeUon.  This  Is  a 
neutral  coalition  government  which  the  Gov- 
ernor deslrea  to  form,  with  the  neutralist 
Prince  Souvanna  Phounxa  at  Its  bead,  with 
Lao  Communists  Included  In  the  Cabinet, 
and  with  tha  antl-Conununlsta  also  In- 
cluded—  but  only  and  above  all  after  Uie 
an  tl- Communists  have  surrendered  their 
vital  control  at  both  the  army  and  the 
police. 

After  expatlaUng  on  the  teapot.  Governor 
H*rrlnuui  gave  a  preliminary  shove.  The 
•cooomlc  subsidy  of  $3  miui.^ri  a  month, 
which  the  United  States  has  long  pAld  to 
Laos,  was  suspended  some  tinie  ago  as  a  pres- 
sure move.  This  has  already  caused  infla- 
tion here.  But  other  pressure  moves  were 
easily  possible  the  Governor  remiruled  the 
Lao  CabUiet.  thus  hinting  at  future 
suspension  of  military  aid  a&  well. 

Governor  Harrlmaa  then  looked  at  the 
Lao  leaders  one  by  one.  pointed  a  stem 
foreAnger  at  each  of  them  In  txirn;  and  told 
them  that  he  wished  them  to  know  they 
would  be  "responsible  for  the  destruction  of 
their  country-  If  they  refused  to  do  his  bid- 
ding. There  was  a  brief  silence,  and  General 
Phouml  then  replied: 

Tou  know,  GovoTior  Harrtman.  we  In 
Laos  have  many  year*'  experience  of  colonial 
rule.  But  we  were  never  spoken  to  tn  quite 
that  fashion  in  the  colonial  times  * 

It  can  be  seen,  that  rather  passionate  feel- 
ings have  by  now  been  generated  on  botli 
Xdes.  Tet  the  American  policy  here  mc»t 
urgently  needs  cool,  dispassionate  reexami- 
nation. 

The  existing  policy  was  somewhat  hastily 
ad>^pted  at  the  low  ebb  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. Just  after  the  Cuban  debacle. 
The  aim  was  to  secure  a  strictly  neutral  Laos. 
with  no  North  Vleuiameae  Communist  troops 
on  Lao  soil,  and  with  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese blocked  from  using  Lace  as  a  transit 
route  fw   Its  attack  on  South  Vietnam. 

At  Geneva  last  spring,  with  his  customary 
Industry  and  ability.  Governor  Harrlman 
negotiated  an  agreement  with  the  Soviets 
which  on  paper,  at  least,  promised  the  de- 
sired neutral  Laos.  All  the  requirements  for 
strict  Lao  neutrality  were  to  be  met.  as 
soon  as  a  coalition,  all-party  government 
cotild  be  installed  with  Prince  Sotrranna 
Phouma  at  Its  head.  The  Chlneae  and  North 
VletnameM  delegate*  at  Geneva  gave  tbetr 
assent;  and  the  Soviet  delegate  made  Impor- 
tant i>crsonaI  commlUnenta  to  Oovemor 
Harrlnoan. 

At  this  stage,  last  summer,  the  agreement 
that  Oovemor  Karrinuui  had  ne^odated 
looked  Ilk*  the  b«Bt  American  bet  In  Lao*. 


even  though  It  was  obvloualy  a  long -shot  bet. 
Any  contraption  basically  depezxiinc  on 
Commonlst  gcxxl  (kith  xnvmt  always  be  a 
locg-itKH  bet.  But  It*  ra*l  tew  «■•  its  d*- 
pwndenoe  oa  stalling  th*  Dormou**  Into  the 
teapot. 

Prince  Boun  Oum.  the  Prime  iCnLster.  and 
Genorai  Phouml.  the  real  leader  of  the  anti- 
Communist  government,  never  felt  enthu- 
siasm for  the  coalition  teapot.  But  they 
would  have  entered,  nonetheless.  If  the 
price  of  the  coalition  had  not  been  their 
surrendlng  control  of  the  police  and  th« 
army  SucJ>  a  surrender,  they  understand- 
.»bly  considered  was  tantamount  to  cutting 
their  own  throats  with  a  blunt  knife. 

For  Just  this  reason,  despite  month  alter 
mouth  of  OLaueuverUig  and  mounting  pres- 
sure, the  Dormouse  has  obstinately  refused 
to  be  stuffed  Meanwhile,  the  passage  of 
lime  and  changing  circumstances  have  trans- 
formed what  used  to  be  a  reasonable  long- 
shot  bet  Into  a  totally  Indefensible  gamble. 

A  Chinese  Communist  general,  thinly  dis- 
guised as  a  consul  general,  has  turned  up 
In  the  nt^rthern  province  of  Phong  Saly.  at 
the  head  of  a  aivUlun  of  Chinese  troops 
rather  better  disguised  as  roadbulldem  The 
Communist  North  VIetnameee  have  been 
puahlnir  In  troope.  until  they  niTw  have  be- 
tween 12.000  and  14.000  soldiers  In  Laos,  of 
which  half  are  in  regular  army  battalion*. 
The  transit  routes  to  South  Vietnam,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  abandoned,  have  been 
persistently   used  and   Improved 

Par  these  and  many  other  reasons.  If  the 
Lao  antl-Conununists  are  now  driven  by 
m.iln  force.  Into  the  coalition  that  has  been 
so  eagerly  promoted.  It  wHl  be  equivalent  to 
handing  Laos  to  the  North  Vietnamese  with 
a  red  ribbon  prettily  Ued  around  It  No 
doubt  this  can  be  done,  by  withdrawing  US. 
military-  aid  for  Instance,  which  Governor 
Harrlm.-in  apparenUy  Uild  the  British  Am- 
bassadijr  here  that  he  Intended  to  recom- 
mend. But  It  Is  certainly  time  to  stop  and 
think  again. 
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VixNTi.\.sx.  I..A03.-  UnleM  the  American 
policy  In  unhappy  little  Laos  Is  soon  re- 
viewed, the  next  stance  Is  easy  to  .'oresee. 
Gen.  Phouml  Nosavan  and  the  other  Lao- 
Uan  antl-Communlst  leaders  are  going  to  be 
strangled  by  the  existing  cutofl  of  Anacrlcan 
flnanclal  aid.  or  by  an  additional  cutoff  o€ 
military  aid.  or  by  both  methods  combined. 

The  political  corpse  of  Laotian  antlcom- 
munlsm.  garrotted  'for  Ita  own  good."  of 
course,  will  then  be  added  to  a  new  coalition 
government  In  which  the  local  Communists 
will  be  the  strongest  element.  And  this 
coalition  will  then  be  relied  upon  to  enforce 
the  strict  neutrality  which  Is  the  avowed 
American  aim  for  Laos. 

These  proceedings  will  be  excused  on  the 
ground  that  an  all-party  government  pledged 
to  Laotian  neutrality  was  the  beat  bet  for 
Lao*,  when  General  Phouml  Orst  rerised  to 
enter  such  a  government  last  summer.  It 
may  well  be  true  that  Phouml  then  missed 
a  good  bet  But  the  question  now  Is  not 
what  would  have  been  the  best  bet  last  sum- 
mer Tiie  question  now  Is  what  U  the  b«*t 
bet  tixlay:  and  this  question  must  not  be 
obscured  by  the  remarkably  intemperate 
feelings  aroused  In  some  VS.  quarters  by 
General  Phoumls  obsUnate  refusal  to  do  the 
bidding  of  the  Americans  who  pay  the  bills. 

Without  regard  to  personaliUe*.  then, 
what  are  the  current  factors  In  this  obscure 
but  dangerous  altuation?  In  the  first  place. 
the  odds  on  a  neutral,  coalition -governed 
Lao*  were  perhaps  reasonable  Last  summer. 
But  the  odds  today  are  astronomically 
against  anything  remotely  resembling  Lao 
nautrallty.  If  a  coalition  government  la  now 
created  by  forcible  prior  stran^ulaUoo  of  the 
antl  -Oofnm  milsts. 


This  difficulty  U  pooh-poohed  en 
ground  that  the  Soviet  negotiate™  it^LJ^ 
gave  the  strictest  pledge*  of  Uo  bImS?^ 
to  Gov  AwreU  Harrlman.  But  •unm-T**' 
local  Communists  or  the  OommtuS^'^^ 
Vletname*.,  or  ths  Chines*  CkMrmnm^,!^ 
nut  prepared  to  honor  the**  Sov^^^L"* 
Or  Just  suppoee-  perUh  the  thoughV-tSf^ 
proves  to  be  unwLse  to  place  our  golT^Jr"^ 
on  Soviet  good  faith.    What  happens  tw?* 

The  answer  Is  too  simple  Th«  iT?.. 
States  win  then  be  «l«per»tely  but  ^ 
fruitlessly  longing  for  the  conalderiLir** 
aets  in  Laos  which  wUl  be  autotnauLSI^ 
flushed  down  the  drain  by  a  aaaUtiar^ 
iied  by   main  force.  ^^  ^'*" 

As  a  8ymb<il  of  the«!  assets,  consuw  fv, 
V  ang  Phao.  the  Meo  officer  of  the  rovai  r 
Army  whose  regional  command  ^S^nUl 
the  most  Important  terrttory  now  haWw! 
the  Communist*.  In  the  last  year  ^w 
successfully  created  scores  of  guem'ua  a? 
panles  composed  of  his  Meo  fellow  tiW 
men  And  in  the  key  area  of  Laoa.  thTlT^ 
guerrillas  are  now  giving  the  Communto 
some  of  thrtr  own  medicine,  redudns  tw 
in  fact,  to  the  poslUon  of  the  French  talT 
Indo-Chlne*e  war  «•  ra  tl» 

In  other  words,  the  CommunUu  now  hoM 
mly  the  roads  and  the  strong  points  In  ttM 
itfea.  and  In  some  part  of  the  area  not  ^Z 
much  The  Meo  guerrillas  can  lay  <iown  iS 
liave  laid  down  mortar  fire  on  the  msin  Cob 
munlst  supply  base.  Xleng  Khouang  with  iti 
lUrfleld  where  the  Soviet  transports  ItM 
They  have  already  Interdicted  the  key  nad 
forwarTl  from  Xleng  Khouang  to  Vang  Vlen« 
so  that  all  supplies  for  this  raalnfawirt 
base  threatening  Vientiane  are  now  cairM 
111  by  air.  They  are  tested  by  a  year  la  cam 
bat.  They  have  far  greater  potentialltJa  in 
Laos.  Best  of  all.  the  Meo  guerrtll*  mor*. 
ment  can  be  carrted  Into  the  enemy's  bame 
grounds,  the  Meo-BIack  Thai  area  1b  ths 
mountains  of  North  Vietnam 

Add  that  another  exceedingly  pnwusjrj 
guerrilU  movement  U  underway  in  soutba-n 
Lao*.  And  that  the  Americans  who  tnia 
the  royal  Laos  Army  and  go  Into  combtt 
with  the  army  units  are  unanimous  thst 
Ju.st  1  year  of  sertous  training  has  alr«a«lT 
worked  wonders  with  thU  force  of  ao.OOO 
men.  Add  that  these  same  Americans  be- 
lieve that  far  more  can  be  accomplished.  It 
can  be  seen  that  our  asseu  in  Laos  are  not 
to  be  lightly  flu-shed  down  the  dralr_  koA 
this  Is  another  great  change  tn  the  equation 
for  all  thefle  assets  either  have  been  created 
or  have  gained  their  present  value  In  tht 
last  year. 

But  If  these  changes  in  the  equstlon  de- 
mand a  change  In  the  U.S  policy,  vtast 
should  It  be?  Somewhere  in  Uncle  R«mw' 
there  Is  a  wonderful  word,  "segashuato,' 
meaning  to  allow  things  to  simmer  along  or 
to  develop  nat\irally  without  ondoe  Inter- 
ference The  thing  to  do  would  seetn  to  be 
to  let  Laos  "se^raahuate."'  continuing  to  wort 
for  a  reasonable  coalition  but  holding  no 
further  Mad  Hatter's  tea  parUes  to  enfcrc* 
an  unequal  coalition.  And  if  anyone  sik». 
"but  what  If  the  North  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists then  Invade  Laos  tn  great  force?"  the 
answer  Is;  'Have  you  heard  abont  the  L'- 
revocable  commitment  the  United  States  ha* 
now  made  In  South  Vietnam?" 

Mr.  DONCNICK.  What  did  we  say 
officially  in  our  own  administration? 
President  Kennedy,  on  July  23,  1962.  m 
reference  to  the  signing  of  the  Laotian 
a^rrecmcnt  in  Geneva,  providing  for  this 
coalition  government,  said: 

This  la  •  •  •  a  significant  milestone  In 
our  efforts  to  maintain  and  further  world 
pea^e. 

He  commented  further: 
It  Is  a  heartening  Indication  that  difflcult 
and   at  time*  seemingly   Insolubls   Interns- 
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tional  problems  can   in   fact  be   solved   by 
pstlent  diplomacy. 

Two  months  later,  in  his  very  moving 
tad  eloquent  speech  at  the  height  of  the 
Cuban  crisis,  he  told  the  world: 

Our  goal  U  not  the  victory  of  might,  but 
^Jit  vindication  of  right — not  peace  at  the 
expense  of  freedom,  but  both  peace  and  free- 
dom, l"'^  '°  ^^^  hemisphere  and,  we  hope. 
^found  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  certain  cyni- 
ciam  abroad  because,  at  about  this  same 
ujne.  Ambassador  Averell  Harrlman 
came  back  from  a  special  mission  to  Laos 
and  made  a  public  speech  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  in  which  he,  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Par  Eastern  Affairs, 
at  that  time  said  that,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  he  did  not  give  a  damn  what 
happened  to  Laos. 

This  is  an  interesting  commentary, 
coming  from  a  high  official  in  the  State 
Department  who  was  designated  to  try 
to  find  a  truly  neutral  and  independent 
government  for  that  country  in  that 
particular  strategic  area  of  the  world. 

It  Is  not  President  Kennedy's  words 
that  I  find  fault  with.  By  and  large, 
they  are  good.  My  concern  is  with  the 
inconsistency  between  the  words  and 
what  we  have  done. 

My  concern  is  with  the  dilatory  effect 
this  phenomenon  has  upon  our  F>eople 
and  the  people  of  all  nations. 

My  concern  is  with  the  distrust  such 
ictlons  generate  in  the  free  world. 

My  concern  is  with  the  possible  mis- 
calculation of  our  true  national  purpose 
by  the  Communists.  My  concern  is  with 
the  itdecisiveness  of  our  actions,  not  our 
words. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
my  President,  just  as  he  is  the  President 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  just  as  he  is  the  President  of 
all  of  the  people  In  the  Nation  regardless 
of  political  party. 

While  we  may  very  well  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  magnitude  of  his  prob- 
lems, we  as  representatives  of  the  people 
have  the  duty  to  point  out  our  areas  of 
dragreement  with  his  policies. 

The  administration's  reliance  on  the 
good  faith  of  the  Communists  is  wrong 
It  was   wrong    in    Czechoslovakia    and 
Hungary.    It  was  wrong  in  Germany  and 
Cuba    It  is  wrong  in  Laos. 

The  administration  must  recognize 
this  and  incorporate  this  recognition  in 
Uieir  actions.  The  policy  of  this  admin- 
atration.  heretofore  indecisive,  erratic 
mpulsive  and  contradictory,  must 
change.  The  need  for  decisiveness  and 
consistency  is  paramount  if  we  are  to  re- 
Win  the  lost  faith  of  our  allies  through- 
out the  world.  It  is  paramount  if  we  are 
to  restore  confidence  within  our  own 
borders  and  if  we  are  to  convince  our 
adversaries  of  our  determination. 

How  can  we  go  to  the  free  nations  of 
southeast  Asia  and  say  to  them,  "We  are 
?oing  to  support  your  aspirations  to  be 
a  free  people,"  while  at  the  same  time 
Te  force  Communists  into  office,  and 
»Wle  at  the  same  time  our  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  comes  back  to  this 
country  and  says  he  does  not  give  a 
danm  one  way  or  another  as  to  what 
happens  to  one  of  the  key  countries? 
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How  can  we  enforce  our  determination 
to  be  of  assistance  In  preserving  free- 
dom throughout  the  world  when  we  put 
Communists  into  power,  and  then  send 
our  own  military  forces  Into  a  neighbor- 
ing country  In  order  to  protect  It  from 
the  very  Communists  we  put  Into  office? 
It  seems  incomprehensible  to  me  that 
we  should  conduct  any  kind  of  consistent 
and  powerful  foreign  policy  with  this 
t3T>e  of  indecisive  action. 

We  must  develop  a  foreign  policy  based 
upon  hard  realities  and  in  sympathy  with 
our  historical  role  as  vindicators  of  right 
It  must  recognize  the  dangers  In  con- 
fronting the  enemy,  but  it  must  not  con- 
tinue to  back  away  under  the  guise  of 
negotiations  and  coalition  governments 
with  the  Communists.  PinaUy  it  must 
be  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  take  rapid 
and  decisive  action  wherever  needed  In 
the  interest  of  our  own  country  and  to 
protect  basic  freedom. 

We  have  economic  power,  we  have 
military  power;  but  the  quesUon  In 
everyone's  mind,  in  this  country  as  well 
as  in  other  countries,  is  whether  we  have 
the  necessary  wiUpower.  This  certainly 
has  not  been  proved  to  date. 

If  we  develop  an  administration  policy 
which  indicates  that  the  willpower  ex- 
ists, along  with  the  other  powers  we  have 
it  will  receive  not  only  the  political  sup- 
port of  all  the  people  in  this  country 
but  also  the  thankful  prayers  of  our 
allies  and  the  possible  solution  of  the 
basic  problems  of  people  throughout  the 
world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  Is 
the  will  of  the  Senate?  The  Chair  sug- 
gests the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
TRANSIT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  757  of  the 
84th  Congress.  D.C.  Transit  System  Inc 
a  corporation  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, was  granted  a  20-year  franchise  by 
the  Congress  to  operate  a  mass  trans- 
portation system  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  also  with  the  Greater 
Washington  metropolitan  area. 

I  am  advised  that  the  DC.  Transit  Sys- 
tem, Inc..  has  now  operated  in  accord- 
ance with  its  franchise  for  a  period  of 
about  7  years.  With  a  view  to  continu- 
ing operations,  representatives  of  the 
transit  system  have  contacted  me  and 
have  complained  that  the  responsible 
regulatory  bodies  have  not  exercised 
their  regulatory  functions  in  conform- 
ance with  the  intent  and  objectives  of 
Public  Law  757. 

The  representatives  of  the  transit  sys- 
tem maintain  that  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  757  provide  that:  First,  D.C. 
Transit  System.  Inc.,  could  earn  at  least 
6V2  percent  return  on  gross  operating 
revenue,   and,  second.   Congress  would 


maintain  a  continuing  interest  in  the 
weUare  of  the  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc 
and  its  Investors  If  the  company  did  a 
good   Job   in   maintaining   an   efficient 
transportation  system. 
*J^  ^M  been   pointed   out   that  even 
Uiough  the  franchise  of  the  transit  sys- 
tem authorized  by  Congress  provided  for 
an  opportunity  to  earn  a  return  of  at 
least  6  V2  percent  on  gross  operating  ex- 
penses, the  responsible  regulatory  agen- 
cies have  at  no  time  granted  the  DC 
Transit  System,  Inc.,  a  6 '/a -percent  re- 
turn during  the  company's  7  years  of 
transit  operations. 

In  this  7-year  period,  the  DC.  Transit 
System.   Inc..   has  had   three  rate  de- 
terminations based  on  gross  operating 
ratio  made  in  connection  with  its  transit 
operations.    Such  rate  proceedings  have 
all  established  the  return  to  be  granted 
on  gross  operating  revenues  at  less  than 
5  percent.    The  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion in  an  order  dated  March  2    1960 
granted  a  4.10-percent  return  on  gross 
operating    revenues.     On    January    18. 
1961.  the  same  agency  Increased  the  re- 
turn to  4.^2  percent,  and  on  AprU  12 
1963,  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Commission  granted  a  return  of 
4.87  percent. 

The  representatives  of  the  transit  sys- 
tem point  out  that  during  the  7  years  of 
operating  under  the  franchise  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  in  Public  Law 
757,  the  transit  system  has  performed  in 
good  faith  with  regard  to  all  the  major 
obligations  required  by  the  terms  of  the 
franchise. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
transit  system  has  accomplished  a  num- 
ber of  improvements,  among  these  being 
conversion  to  an  all-bus  system  in  5 
years.  Instead  of  7  years,  as  required  by 
section  7  of  the  act,  provided  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  with  a  good 
transportation  system  equipped  with  a 
large  fleet  of  new  air-conditioned  buses 

I  think  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  prob- 
ably there  is  not  another  municipal 
transit  system  in  the  entire  United 
States  that  has  more  modern  buses 
than  the  D.C.  Transit  System  has  It 
has  made  that  investment  at  a  huKe 
expense. 

I  well  remember  the  hearings  that 
were  held  in  1956  on  this  subject.  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  conducted  some 
of  the  hearings.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  at  that  time  was  the  incom- 
parable Matt  Neely,  of  West  Virginia, 
now  dead.  I  worked  very  closely  with 
Senator  Neely,  with  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Beall],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNabjara],  and 
other  members  of  the  committee.  A 
great  drive  was  in  progress  because  the 
subject  of  city  transportation  had  be- 
come one  of  heated  controversy  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  A  strong  effort 
was  being  made  by  some  persons  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  municipal 
transit  system.  I  was  a  strong  opponent 
of  Government  ownership  of  the  transit 
system.  I  took  the  position  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  try  to  put  the 
transit  system  upon  an  efficient,  work- 
able, private  enterprise  basis. 
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I  agreed  that  the  then  owners  of  the 
traniti  cjFBtem  abaold  be  denied  a  re- 
newal of  their  fracchiae.  I  chall  not 
take  the  time  thla  afteroooa  to  review 
that  controversy.  However,  it  will  be 
recalled  that  it  was  a  bitter  controTersy. 
The  District  of  Coliunbia  was  very  much 
stirred  op  bv  the  various  charsea  and 
countercharKes  about  what  was  happen- 
ing with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
transit  system  prior  to  its  beliig  taken 
over  by  the  present  company. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Capitol,  were  highly  Instru- 
mental In  urging  the  present  company 
to  accept  a  francliise.  Speaking  only 
for  myself,  there  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  we  held  out  a  carrot,  and  the  carrot 
was  a  6  V2 -percent  return.  The  hearings 
of  that  day  will  show  that  we  said  we 
thought  that  was  what  ought  to  be  paid. 
We  felt  that  If  private  enterprise  were 
to  operate  the  system,  there  ought  to  be 
grounds  for  the  company  to  operate  on 
the  basis  of  the  assumption  that,  if  It 
operated  efficiently,  it  would  be  allowed 
a  8  "^3 -percent  return.  That  return  has 
not  been  allowed.  I  do  not  say  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon  that 
any  legal  commitment  was  made  that 
the  retiu-n  would  be  6  V»  percent;  but  we 
certainly  made  very  clear  at  the  time  as 
the  record  will  show,  that  we  consid- 
ered 6^  percent  a  fair  return. 

Furthermore,  only  a  few  short  weeks 
ago.  the  Senate  finished  a  debate  on,  and 
passed  a  bill  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  mass  transportation  across  the  coun- 
try. The  evidence  adduced  in  that  de- 
bate shows  that  in  many  cities  of  the 
country  the  private  enterprise  mass 
transportation  system  is  a  dying  indus- 
try. 

I  believe  that  there  Is  an  obUgation  on 
the  part  ol  the  k)cal.  State,  and  Federal 
Qovemments  to  assist  in  keeping  m^^ 
transportation  a  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem; but  recognising  that  it  is  a  private 
enterprise  sjrstem  which  Is  called  upon 
to  perform  public  services  which  make 
It  Impossible  for  it  to  pay  for  those  serv- 
ices, in  many  places,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  a  reasonable  profit.    That  is 
why  it  has  been  necessary  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  to  provide  various  tax  in- 
ducements,  such   as   exemptions   from 
gasoline  taxes  and  the  granting— let  us 
be  frank  about  it— of  various  forms  of 
direct  and  indirect  subsidies  to  street 
car  and  bus  companies  that  are  serving 
the    business    Interests    of    downtown 
metropolitan   areas  ol   city  after  city. 
The  debate  to  the  Senate  on  the  mit. 
transportation   bill,    which   was   finally 
passed,    that   would   make   available   a 
good  many  millions  of  dollars  to  be  of 
help  in  trying  to  meet  the  problem  of 
mass    transportation    in    many    cities, 
shows,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  recognition,  which  Is  a  common 
recognition  by  most  people  who  know 
anything  about  the  subject,  that  very 
few  transit  companies  can  any  longer 
operate  at  a  profit  in  inost  cities  in  this 
cotmtry.  became  to  do  so  would  require 
the  charglnc  oi  a  fare  that,  in  turn, 
would   destroy  any  hope  ot  making  a 
profit. 


So  we  are  eonf  rooted  with  the  problem 
of  trying  to  keep  fares  k>w  enough  to 
attract  the  riding  public  to  the  use  oi  the 
tran^>ortatioQ  facilities,  and  at  the  saaie 
time  to  provide  transportation  facilities 
so  that  the  store  fronts  along  the  maJ<M- 
streets  of  most  of  the  metropolitan  cities 
of  the  country  will  not  become  empty 
store  fronts.  We  are  all  aware  that  con- 
simiers  are  not  coming  into  the  heart  of 
the  cities  in  large  numbers  any  more  to 
buy,  because  they  cannot  do  so  as  cheaply 
as  they  can  m  suburbia,  where  great 
market  centers  are  being  built  in  the  out- 
lying districts  of  city  after  city. 

So  we  must  face  the  public  policy 
question  as  to  whether  we  who  live  in 
the  cities  do  not  have  some  responsibil- 
ity, from  the  standpoint  of  the  economic 
good  of  each  of  us.  to  be  of  assistance  in 
providing  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  a 
transit  system  out  of  the  treasury  of  a 
municipality  or  of  a  State,  or  in  this 
instance  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  shall  not  cross 
those  bridges  this  afternoon.  I  am  rais- 
ing questions,  to  point  out  that  we  have 
a  rxigged  road  ahead  to  travel  in  connec- 
tion with  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
mass  transportation  in  city  after  city — 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  is  no  excep- 
tion. That  is  the  point  I  wish  to  drive 
home. 

In  my  mind,  it  is  highly  questionable 
that  we  can  Justify  saying  to  a  private 
entrepreneur  operating  a  transit  system. 
■'You  will  have  to  operate  at  a  los  or  at 
a  break-even  pomt  or  at  a  very  low  re- 
turn on  your  investment;  otherwise,  you 
will  lose  your  franchise."  How  well  I 
remember  the  situation  that  existed 
when  the  hearings  were  held  in  1956  on 
the  transit  situation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  detailed  preparation  for 
this  q;>eech  this  afternoon,  but  my  power 
of  recollection  is  fairly  good  with  respect 
U>  a  matter  that  was  as  dramatic  as  that 
one  was  at  the  time.  My  recollection  is 
that  Senators,  In  speech  after  speech  in 
the  Chamber  pleaded  for  retention  of  the 
private  enterprise  system  of  operation  of 
the  transit  system  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  those  make  fine 
speeches;  but  they  become  empty 
speeches  if  we  do  not  keep  faith.  If 
at  such  a  time  we  asr  going  to  be  the  In- 
ducers or  the  economic  seducers — which- 
ever word  one  prefers — to  persuade  a 
company  to  accept  a  charter  or  a  fran- 
chise which  Congress  holds  out;  a  fran- 
chise, with  "a  bunch  of  carrots"  at- 
tached to  It.  Congress  should  be  held  to 
an  accounting. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  really  doing 
this  afternoon  is  listening  to  the  protests 
of  this  company;  and  before  I  close  my 
remarks  I  shall  submit  a  resolution 
which  will  call  for  the  hearing  which  I 
think  the  company  is  entiUed  to  have. 
ao  It  can  present  its  case  on  the  allega- 
tions it  makes,  and  so  there  can  be  a 
determination  as  to  whether  Congress 
has  kept  faith  with  the  various  commit- 
ments and  promises  which  Congress 
made  in  ld56. 

The  next  point  the  company  makes 
in  the  represenUtions  set  forth  in  Its 
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letter— which    I    shall    soon    IntroAw 
into  the  Rkcord— is  the  foiknrtr^r^ 
My  oompany  has  cndlcatod  Um  tortlw 
labor  oomtltioDa  and  eoonotnlc  «trtfk«Z! 
existed  prior  to  1060.     Under  Uu  thii^^ 
bor  contract,   signed  In  November  10^  .w 
P«opI«   of   Waalilngtoa   are   aaaured  ^, 
economic    disturbance    for   at   leaat  0^ 
(Auguat    15.    195e-Novemb«r   1.   19«5>     '**'* 

We  all  remember  the  very  aerlo... 
laix)r  trouble  which  occurred  in  this  c^ 
in  connection  with  the  former  tranS 
company  in  1956,  before  the  nrS^f 
company  accepted  the  franchise  wh^h 
Congress  held  out  to  it  and  urged  itS 
accept  The  new  company,  at  »  co2 
of  more  than  $10  miUion  additional  »^ 
entered  into  collective-bargaining  relT 
tlons  with  labor  in  the  District  of  Coi 
lumbia— collective-bargaining  relaUoni 
which  I  seriously  doubt  are  exceUodh^ 
fairness  in  tiie  case  of  any  other  tranrii 
company  in  tiie  entire  Nation. 

In  my  judgment  this  company  is  en 
titled  to  a  high  compliment  for  keeoa^ 
good  faith  in  connection  with  theliS 
issue  which  was  raised.  How  wdl  I  rt- 
member  the  examination  which  took 
place  In  the  committee,  at  the  puh*ie 
hearing  held  In  regard  to  the  labor  at- 
titude  of  the  prospective  operates  ander 
the  new  franchise  Its  reprwentattns 
made  their  representations,  and  made 
them  perfectly  clear,  on  one  issue  which 
was  of  great  concern  to  the  District  of 
Columbian— namely,  whether  it  was  go- 
ing  to  continue  collective  bargaininc 
and  whether  there  woukJ  be  obserrance 
of  the  collective  rights  of  members  of 
the  labor  union  who  were  operating 
these  lines,  and  whether  there  would 
be  danger  that  the  company  would  at- 
tempt to  get  rid  of  the  union. 

The  company  made  Its  pledges,  and 
the  company  has  kept  them ;  and  I  think 
the  record  will  show  that  the  contncU 
Into  which  It  entered  resulted  in  Im- 
proved wages  and  working  conditions 
for  the  workers  on  the  buses,  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  |1  million  additional  od 
the  part  of  this  company. 
The  next  point  is  the  following: 

My  company  haa  Toluntarify  InTwted 
more  than  sao  mllllcMi  of  capital  In  mv 
equipment.  Including  conatnictton  ot  the 
largest  and  finest  auUntenance  baae  In  ttx 
United  States 

Mr.  President,  these  allegations  have 
been  made  to  me  by  representatives  of 
the  transit  system.  I  do  not  know  what 
all  the  facts  Jn  connection  with  this 
matter  are.  However,  the  company  rep- 
resentatives feel  that  the  regulatory 
agencies  have  not  complied  with  the  in- 
tent  of   the   public   law. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  Congress  has  an 
obligation  to  hold  public  hearings  with 
respect  to  these  allegations.  In  order  to 
determine  whether  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies have  compiled  with  Public  Law  757 
of  the  84th  Congress. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous cor^ent  that  the  letter  addressed 
to  me.  under  date  of  May  2,  1963.  by  Mr. 
O.  Roy  Chalk,  president  of  the  D.C.  Tran- 
sit System.  Inc..  and  setting  forth  hit 
allegations,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the   Rscoao. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 

as  follows: 

DC.  TEANsrr  System,  Iwc, 
Washington.  DC.  May  2.  1963. 
Hon.  WAYNE  MoasK, 
OS.  senate, 
wnshington,  D.C. 

^«  SKNAToa  Morse:  Aft<>r  7  years  of 
fJuiful  and  productive  efforts  to  convert 
wlmhlngton-s  transit  ej-stem  from  a  run- 
r«rn  inefficient  conglomeration  of  out- 
moded   vehicles    to    the    most   modern    and 

thetlcally  pleasing  all-bus  transit  system     our  franchise  have  the  regulatory  agencies     transportation    service    by    such    carriers   at 
f*the  world— I   believe   I  have   earned   the     complied   with   the   mandate  and   Intent  of      the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  the  fumlsh- 
iffht  to  seek  your  help.  Congress  that  we  be  allowed  the  major  In-     Ing  of  such  service;  and  to  the  need  of  rev- 

You  were  a  Member  of  the  84th  Congress     duclng  benefit  of  the  franchise  by  granting     enues  sufficient  to  enable  such  carriers,  vmder 

hen  Public  Law  757  was  enacted  on  July      ^g  at  least  a  6'i -percent  return  on  gross  op-      honest,    economical,    and    efficient    manage- 
*    j95g    1  have  been  paUent  for  these  many     erating  revenues.    In  three  rate  proceedings     ment.  to  provide  such  service. 

'       relying  on  what  I  believed  to  be  an     during  this  7-year  period  the  agencies  have  "(4)   It  is  hereby  declared  as  a  matter  of 

^nderlylng  foundation  of  fairness  in  the  ignored  this  condition  of  the  franchise.  At  legislative  policy  that  In  order  to  assure  the 
linking  of  the  men  whose  duty  It  Is  to  ef-  y^e  same  time  they  have  been  accepting  all  Washington  metropolitan  district  of  an  ade- 
fectuate  the  intent  of  the  laws  enacted  by     ^i^g  benefits  of  its  burdens  to  D.C.  Transit,     quate    transp)ortatlon    system    operating    as 

The  three  rate  cases  In  which  the  gross  oper-      private   enterprises   the   carriers   therein.    In 


vember  1962,  the  people  of  Washington  are 
assured  against  economic  disturbance  for  at 
least  9  years  (August  16,  1966-November  I, 
1966).  The  cost  to  the  company  ot  these 
labor  increases  wUl  exceed  $10  million:  and 
(d)  my  compcmy  has  voluntaxUy  invested 
more  than  $20  million  of  capital  In  new 
equipment  including  construction  of  the 
largest  and  finest  maintenance  base  In  the 
United  States. 

I  now  respectfully  call  your  attention  to 
the  negative  factors  which  give  me  serious 
cause  for  concern. 

At  no  time  during  the  7  elapsed  years  of 
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under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Commission  is 
found  In  subsection  3  and  4.  page  !•  of  sec- 
tion 6,  of  the  trlstate  compact  as  follows : 

"(3)  In  the  exercise  of  Its  power  to  pre- 
scribe Just  and  reasonable  fares  and  regula- 
tions and  practices  relating  thereto,  the 
commission  shall  give  due  eonslderation, 
among  other  factors,  to  the  inherent  ad- 
vantages of  transportation  by  stjch  carriers; 
to  the  effect  of  rates  upon  the  movement  of 
traffic  by  the  carrier  or  carriers  for  which 
the  rates  are  prescribed;  to  the  need,  in 
the  public  Interest,  of  adequate  and  efficient 


I  Tlso  believed  that  during  these  7  years 
there  would  be  fulfillment  of  the  mandate 
dJ  congress  when  it  enacted  Public  Law  757 
ffranllng  the  DC.  Transit  System  a  20-year 
^anchlse  with  many  burdens  and  Incentives. 
Lest  this  patience  and  restraint  be  construed 
as  concurrence  with  unfairness,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  facts  as     percent. 


atlng  ratio  has  been  employed  resulted  In 
the  following: 

PUC  Order  No.  4631,  March  2.  1960,  4.10 
percent. 

PUC  Order  No.  4735.  January  18.  1961,  4.92 
percent. 

WMATC  Order  No.  245,  April  12.  1963,  4.87 


they  exUt  and  to  ask  your  opinion  as  to  what 
course  of  acUon  I  should  pursue. 

Tou  will  recall  the  two  major  Inducements 
and  incentives  offered  me  for  acceptance  of 
the  conditions  of  the  franchise,  which  were 
set  forth  In  part  2,  section  4.  as  follows: 

"It  is  hereby  declared  as  a  matter  of  legis- 
lative policy  that  in  order  to  assure  the 
Washington   metropolitan    area   of    an    ade- 


quate transporUtion  system  operating  as  a     chlse  and  beyond 
private  enterprise,    Uie   corporation,    in    ac-  -    -     - 

cordance  with  sUndards  and  rules  prescribed 
by  the  Commission,  should  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  earning  such  return  as  to 
make  the  corporation  an  attractive  Invest- 
ment to  private  investors.  As  an  Incident 
thereto  the  Congress  finds  that  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  return  of  at  least  6'/^  per- 
cent net  after  aU  taxes  properly  chargeable 
to  Uansportatlon  operations,  including  but 
not  limited  to  income  taxes,  on  either  the 
system  rate  base  or  on  gross  operating  rev- 
enues would  not  be  unreasonable,  and  that 
the  Commission  should  encourage  and  facil- 
itate the  shifting  to  such  gross  operating 
revenue  base  as  promptly  as  possible  and  as 
conditions  warrant;  and  If  conditions  war- 
rant not  later  than  August  15.  1958.  It  Is 
further  declared  as  a  matter  of  legislative 
policy  that  if  the  corporation  does  provide 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area  with  a 
good  public  tran6p<irtatlon  system,  with  rea- 
sonable rates,  the  Congress  will  maintain 
a  continuing  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
corpca-ation  and  its  investors." 

You  will  note  that  the  two  major  Induce- 
ments referred  to  above  are : 

la)  That  my  company  could  earn  at  least 
64  percent  return  on  gross  operating  reve- 
nue; and  (b)  that  Congress  would  maintain 
a  continuing  Interest  In  the  welfare  of  my 
company  and  its  Investors  U  we  did  a  good 
Job. 

Tou  will  recall  that  throughout  the  7  years 
I  have  performed  in  good  faith  all  of  the 
major  obligations  contained  in  the  fran- 
chise. 

(a)  My  company  converted  to  an  all-bus 
system  In  5  years  instead  of  7  years,  as  re- 
quired by  section  7  of  the  act;  (b)  my  com- 
pany provided  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  with  a  good  transportation  system — 
acknowledged  imlversally  to  have  the  best 
and  largest  fleet  of  new  air-condltloned  buses 
In  the  world;  (c)  my  company  has  eradi- 
cated the  turbulent  labor  conditions  and 
economic  strife  which  existed  prior  to  1956. 
Under  the  third  labor  contract,  signed  In  No- 


Wlth  the  exception  of  Judge  H.  Lester 
Hooker,  the  Virginia  member  of  the  WMATC. 
every  member  of  every  commission  having 
Jurisdiction  since  1956  has  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  Intent  and  desire  of  Congress  to 
allow  a  minimum  return  of  6'^  percent  as  a 
reward  for  our  accomplishments  of  the  past 
and  as  an  Incentive  for  continued  progress 
during  the  remaining  13  years  of  our  fran- 


I  do  hope  you  will  take  the  time  to  con- 
sider thU  lengthy  letter  carefully,  as  well  as 
the  minority  opinion  of  Judge  Hooker  of 
April  12,  1963  (appended  hereto),  in  the  re- 
cent rate  case  wherein  he  states: 

"It  Is  crystal  clear  that  the  minimum  rate 
of  return  to  be  allowed  is  6'/i  pcr  centum  net 
on  the  gross  operating  revenue." 

As  a  Member  of  the  84th  Congress  which 
passed  the  law  granting  my  company  the 
franchise,  do  you  concur  with  me  In  saying 
that  (a)  The  D.C.  Transit  System  has  actual- 
ly given  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
a  good  public  transportation  system  with 
reasonable  rates;  (b)  we  have  substantially 
complied  with  the  burdens  contained  In  the 
franchise,  Including  conversion  from  trolley 
cars  to  an  all-bus  system,  track  removal  and 
other  considerations;  and  (c)  we  are  now 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  6 Vi -percent 
minimum  rettirn  claxise  and  that  any  lesser 
rate  for  the  13-year  balance  of  the  term  of 
the  franchise  Is  unreasonable  and  contrary  to 
the  Intent  of  the  84th  Congress. 

I  respectfully  request  your  opinions  and 
advice. 

Sincerely,  O:  Rot  Chalk. 

President. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  dissenting  opinion  of 
Commissioner  Hooker  in  regard  to  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Com- 
mission Order  No.  245,  served  April  12. 
1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Complete  Copy  of  Dissent  by  Commissionkb 

HooKKR,   Washington   MrraopouTAN   Akea 

TRANsrr  CoMMissiOK  Order  No.  245,  Served 

Apru.  12.  1963 

Hooker,  conamissioner,  dissents. 

TTie  applicable  law  which  governs  fares 
to  be  prescribed  for  transportation  companies 


accordance  with  standards  and  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  commission,  should  be  af- 
forded the  opportunity  of  earning  such 
return  as  to  make  the  carriers  attractive  In- 
vestments to  private  Investors.  As  an  Inci- 
dent thereto,  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  re- 
txim  of  at  least  6^^  percent  net  after 
all  taxes  properly  chargeable  to  transporta- 
tion operations.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  Income  taxes,  on  gross  operating  revenues, 
shall  not  be  considered  unreasonable." 

It  is  ascertained  from  the  law  quoted 
that  Congress  set  forth  the  guidelines  that 
it  Intended  the  commission  to  follow  when 
rates  are  established.  The  factors  of  these 
guidelines  are  that  due  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  the  advantages  of  transporta- 
tion, the  effect  of  rates  upon  the  movement 
of  traffic,  to  the  need  In  the  public  Interest 
of  adequate  and  efficient  transportation  at 
the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  the  fvirnlsh- 
Ing  of  such  services,  and  the  need  of  revenues 
sufficient  to  enable  such  transit  carrier  to 
provide  this  tjrpe  of  service  under  honest, 
efficient,  and  economical  management.  The 
Congress  declared  it  to  be  lu  legislative 
policy  that  In  order  to  assvire  that  such  ade- 
quate transportation  Is  given  the  public, 
the  carrier  should  be  afforded  the  opportu- 
nity of  earning  such  return  as  to  make  the 
carriers'  Investments  attractive  to  private 
Investors,  and  as  an  incident  thereto,  the 
opportunity  to  earn  a  return  of  at  least  6^ 
percent  net  after  all  taxes  properly 
charged  to  transportation  operations.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  Income  taxes,  on 
gross  operating  revenues,  shall  not  l>e  con- 
sidered unreasonable. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  as  an  Incident  for 
the  Investments  of  these  carriers  to  be  at- 
tractive to  private  Investors,  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  carriers  to  earn  a  return  of  at 
least  6V4  percent  net  on  gross  operating 
revenues  should  not  be  considered  to  be 
unreasonable. 

The  word  "Incident"  is  defined  in  "Black's 
Law  Dictionary,  Deluxe  Edition,"  as  follows: 
"This  word,  used  as  a  noun,  denotes  any- 
thing which  Inseparably  belongs  to,  or  is 
connected  with,  or  Inherent  In,  another 
thing,  called  the  principal.  In  this  sense,  a 
court-baron  Is  Incident  to  a  manor.  Also, 
less  strictly,  it  denotes  anything  which  Is 
xisually  connected  with  another,  or  connected 
for  some  purposes,  though  not  Inseparably." 
The  word  "at"  is  defined  by  Webster  as 
"the  point  or  place  where  a  thing  Is,  or  oc- 
curs; as  at  the  center;  at  home;  at  hand; 
at  the  door  •  •  •."  "Least"  Is  defined  by 
Webster  as  "smallest,  either  In  size  or  de- 
gree; shortest;  UtUe  beyond  all  other  •  •  •  ." 
When  the  meaning  and  reasoning  of  the 
words  "Incident,"  "at,"  and  "least"  are  con- 
sidered together,  it  Is  crystal  clear  that  the 
minimum  rate  ol  return  to  be  allowed  Is  CVi 
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May  ir 

percent  net  on  the  grow  operating  revenue.  Riowu)  the  resoluUon  I  am  about  to  sub-  CONGRATULATION*?    Tr»   ttt- 

"t'"  ""^  .m'  *  .^^^'-  ^'^J'  "  P^f  ^.  ■.*.'  ^^^-     "  r«a^  ««  follows :  NESSEE   VAIJ^Y   atT-^^  '^- 

a  door    and  "least    mean*  the  "smallest  •  •  •  ^'^r.nocE.    vai^ljly    AUTHORITY  rui 

Uttie  beyond  all  other."  the  smaUeat  amount          Re^oUed.  That  the  Senate  Committee  on  THREE     DECADES     OP     ArwrU 

poMlble.     The    amaUeat    return    the    carrier  '^*  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  duly   au-  MENTS                                        ''»-"l«Vt. 

should  earn  for  Its  InvestmenU  to  be  attrac-  thorlxed  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 

Uve  to  private  Investors  Is  8*4   percent  net  ^^'^  directed  to  make  a  full  and  complete  In-  Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President  h^ 

on  Its  groM  operaUng  revenue      Since  Con-  'e»tlgatlon  and  study  of  the  administration  fore  the  Senate  adjourns.  I  want  in V  w 

gresB  has  stated  that  thU  U  not  considered  °^    '^«    ^^*    entitled    "An    Act    to    grant    a  note  of  the  fact  that  tomorrow   \a   ^ 

as    being    unreasonable,    then    It    foUows.    it  franchise   to  DC    Transit  System.   Inc.  and      j  qr  ,    j^  „„   (rr.r.«rf  or,f ,.._      •  "^^y  U 

would  seem,  that  Congress  has  pegged  defi- 
nitely 6>4  percent  on  gross  operating  revenues 


of    the    Act    entitled    "An    Act    to 

franchise   to  DC    Transit  System.   Inc.  and      iqcj    ■„  on  (mnr.rtQr,t  n^^i  •  "«/ IB. 

for  other  purposes",  approved  July  24    1956      J'f '.nfn^"  .^^^^.'^^L^^^l^.^'^^-    It  is 


(70  Stat    598).   with   a    view    t<i 
whether  such  Act   is  being  carried 


detei^inrng     ^^jf  ^Oth  birthday  of  the  act  of  Cong 
ed  out  in  a     "^'^^^^  ^et  up  the  Tennessee  VaUev 


Ttti 

as   being   the   sum   required   for  a  carrier   to  *"^'-"e'-  s^'cu  /vet   is   oeing  carnea  out  in  a  ,."-;;"■   -/-    -"o    Tnoo"'''*^"'   ^ alley  Au- 

make  for  Its  Investments  to  be  attractive  to  manner  which  Is  consistent  with  the  Intent  tnont>  on  May  18,  1933. 

private  Investors.  °^  Congress      The  committee  shall  report  its  I  should  like   to   take  this  occasion  Ja 

A  deliberate  determination  of  a  rate  that  Endings,    together   with    such    recommenda-  congratulate     the     public     offlciaU    .  ^ 

shows   conclusively   that   the  carrier   Is   not  "°"'  **  '^  ""^^  '^^^  advisable,  to  the  Sen-  citizens   of   this  great   reRion— thT  t 

afforded  the  opportunity  to  earn  at  least  6^  "**  *^  ^^^  earliest  practicable  date.  ^^5^^,  Valley.  ^^^- 

percent  return  on  lu  gross  operating  rev-  Mr.  President.  I  submit  the  resolution.         Tomorrow,  they  will  so  to  sneair  -m 

T^t  iorin^'^Tc^mpa^cl^'"'^'  "''^  '"*  '"^  ^^^  -»^  ^^*^  '^  .^  f-^^^,-*  -^  °^  -^-  -^  ^0  candles  on  TVA's  birthd^J'ei^;" 

It  IS  manifestly  plain  that  Congress  estab-  '^^^^  l^^^^^f^}^  "i^l^^^         ^^  ^^^^^  ^'^^l  celebrate  the  fact  that  TVA 


llshed    these    guideline*    for    the    deliberate  ^"^     PRESIDING     OFFICER.        The  brought   light   to  those  who  had    for  «i 

purpose  of  making  certain  that  a  fair  return  resolution   will   be   received   and   appro-  long,  lacked  the  miracles  of  electrifir 

would  be  received  by  the  transportation  com-  priately  referred.  tion. 

panles   under   the  supervision  of   thU  com-  The   resolution    tS.   Res     144)    was  re-  Thev    will    reioirp    that    'r\/4    v. 

mission.     After  Congress  outlined  all  of  the  ferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  flood  control  S  those  who  h«H     "^f^*"' 

factors  that  should  be  considered.  It  speclflc-  of  Pnliimhia  «     control   10   inose  who  had  so  long 

ally  stated  that  m  order  to  assure   ( to  make  Mr    MOR^P       Mr    Pr.«iHor,f    fho  ,.,.r  ^^^^^^^      ^^^      ravages     of     overflowing 

certain)    that  adequate  ser^-lce  Is  given   the  ^'^  ^!?^^  ,  ^'   President,  the  pur-  rivers.                                                              "* 

public,  the  transportation  companies  should  ^^^  °'  '^^  resolution  is  to  give  the  com-  ^hey  will  recall  that  in  time  of  .» 

be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  maice  a  re-  f^V   »   Congressional   committee   hear-  ^VA  served  the  highest  priority  newl.^f 

turn  that  will  be  attractive  to  investors  and.  ing.     because     in     my     judgment     the  victory  •  in  time  of  peace  TVA  hiw 

as  an  Incident  thereto,  to  earn  a  return  of  at  company   is  entitled   to  such  a  hearing  »^  ace,,rf»  nofinnoi  L>«r.^U,i«       ^     ?f"^ 

least  6S   percent  net.     The  Intent  of  Con-  We  must  not  forget  that  Congress  held  ^rSth       WA    ht^w^h?  r    ^^"''*^ 

gress    could    not    have    been    more    plainly  out  two  major  Inducements  to  the  com-  hrn.^ht  inrin.frv     i?  Kr.,,J,!^'"^*  °"'  '^ 

tJf'if      Tbe  law  ^yjM.t  least  6U.  percent  net  pany  in   1956:    First,  that   It  could  earn  fo  a/r^cVutfr  '  ^^ '   '^  ^'°"^^^  P"^^P*"^ 

shall  not  be  considered  unreasonable  on  the  „»  1        *  ci                   »       »  ^o  agricuiture. 

gross  operating  revenues  of  the  company    it  *^  '^^^  6  4 -percent  return  on  gross  op-  When  the  history  of  the  20th  centun  ls 

is  plain,  specific,  and  definite  that  Vt  least  ^^^^ting  revenue;  and  second,  that  Con-  be  certain  that  onp.?. 

6S  percent  IS  not  to  be  considered  unreason-  ^ress  would  maintain  a  continuing  in-  St^st   chapters  wiJl   be  re  J^^^^ 

able.     The  reasonableness  of  a  return  of  64  terest  in  the  welfare  of  the  company-  and  Thl  "i^^r,  H^F.J^^  Z       »       reserved  for 

percent  u  not  subject  to  valid  objecUon     It  its  investors,  if  the  company  did  a  good  J'^f  ^  ,v,       ^'H;. **"«*  ^t        Z^  "^'"^^  '«"' 

is  settled  by  the  compact.  job.  '"^^    '^^    creation,    the    administration, 

The  policy  stated  by  Congre.ss  Is  a  stiund  I  believe  the  time  has  Come  for  Con-  ^"^.  '^^    realization    of   the  pioneering 

policy  and  should   have  been  adhered  to  In  gress  to  deliver  on  its  promise  in  regard  \Z  ^^^'^^^^ 

this  case.    Congress  may  have  had  some  ap-  to  maintaining  an  interest  and  continu-  ^^^^^  ^'"^  Members  of  this  Congrea 

p-ehenslon  that  an  insufficient  return  might  :          .^^    observations    in    regard    tn    the  who  were  in  the  Congress  when  TVA  was 

be  established  by  the  CommLssion  and.  being  opIraUon  of  The  company      Mv  r^so  S  ^""^   ^   ^■''>°"-   ^ut   a   dream    that  the^ 

men  of  experience  as  well  as  wisdom,  know  »P*^ra'-|on  01  me  company.     My  resoiu-  .        roaHf,7      tu^     ri\JL       i.  . 

that  It  IS  essential  for  transportation  com-  ^lon   places   that  obligation  on   the  US.  ^^^^    Jo      reality.      The      distinguished 

panles  to  make  a  reasonable  return  on  their  Senate,  in  order  to  have  the  appropri-  senior  Henat^  from  Alabama  [Mr.  HillI 

investments  if  the  public  Is  to  receive  good  ate  Senate  committee  proceed  with  pub-  ^^^  *  Member  of  the  Congress  at  the 

service     When  transportation  companies  are  he     hearings     for     an     airing     of     the  ^^"^^  TVA  became  a  reality.     The  disUn- 

requlred  to  serve  the  public  at  miserly  rates  company's   complaints  guished    senior    Senator    from    Arizona 

'^L?.TtI!^  r  *^K,f  '"^««'°^«°*-  '"  property  j  ^^y  most  respectfully  to  the  officials  ^^^    Hayden)    was  in   the  Congress  at 

LS:  company     uff"™  ^e'' oubiic't.rn  downtown  in  the  District  of  Columbia  '^'    "™^,  TVA    became   a    reality.    Of 

miS'to'^rSX'^g^^  «rvic?%ris  lU'ntu^  government  that  that  means  they  will  rnMon  ^'h'' "''t  ^''^'k  ^'"'''rn     ^°"^^ 

for  the  best  Interest  of  the  public  be  called  upon  to  attend  the  committee  P^entlon    those   two   because   they  have 

A  transportation  company  should  not  be  hearing   and    to   give   an   accounUng   of  X^^"    ^o    prominent    In    these    matters 

expected  to  maintain  a  high  grade  of  service  their  steward.ship  in  relation  to  the  ad-  ^"^  I*''*  ^^^  beloved  George  Norris  of 

unless  It  Is  receiving  a  fair  return  on  Its  In-  ministration   of   this  company,   the   set-  Nebra.'^ka  literally   gave  his  very  life  for 

vestment.    The   customers   should   pay    for  ting  of  rates,   and  the  carrying  out  of  ^^^  creation  of  TVA.     He  will  be  remem- 

good   service    and    should    receive    It     Poor  the  obhgatlons  which  Congress    in  be-  ^'"^^  throughout  the  history  of  this  Na- 

serylce  at  any  price  is  high     The  public  is  ^alf    of    the    District    of    Columljia     as-  *^°"  'or  his  outstanding  leadership  in  the 

r"^:^"  ?4^nn;rnch^rm^'rir™^'of  sumed  when  it  XLl'the'^cirpany  t^e  ^^^^T^"^    ''    ''''    ''^""""^    ^^"^^ 

return  are  adverse  to  the  best  public  Interest  franchise  charter  which  was  offered  to  it  ^"^nority. 

Investors  cannot  be  expected  to  Invest  In  se-  in  1956.  Dlustrious     names    too    numerous    to 

curities  of  a  transportation  company  when  Mr.  President,  this  concludes  my  re-  inention  highlight  this  chapter.    I  have 

Its   rates  of   return   are   so  low   as   to   raise  marks.  referred    to   names  such   as  that  of  the 

doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  Investors  as  to  I  understand  that  another  Member  of  unforgettable    Senator    from    Nebraska 

^^^r'a^T  a°H,  T^  »°^e«tments     If  such  a  the  Senate  wishes  to  speak  at  this  time  George  W.  Norris.  and  I  also  refer  to  our 

raCre"L"d:'s:ro^:rfro™bTe''?er'r^^Ti;  ^^-fore.  in  order  to'give  him  an  op-  heroic  Chief  Executive.  President  Fra.k- 

the  company  that  18  and  has  been  receiving  a  Portunity  to  reach  the  Chamber.  I  sug-  I'n   Delano   Roosevelt,   and    to  Senators 

fau-  return  on  its  property  continuously  for  ^est  the  absence  of  a  quorum  »"0  Representatives,  as  well  as  count- 

a  number  of  years.     The  rate  of  return  pre-  The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      ^Mr.  l^'"^*^  other  officials   and  private  citizens. 

scribed  by  the  majority  of  the  Commission  in  Inouye  in  the  chair) .     The  clerk  will  call  ^'^o  helped  build  this  remarkable  enter- 

this  case  Is  clearly  contrary  to  the  legislative  the  roll.  prise, 

policy  established  by  Congress.  The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  From  the  ends  of  the  earth,   famous 

A  determined  rate  of  5  or  5'i  percent  ob-  the  roll.  and  unknown  tourists  have  come  to  see 

oTp^Alt2rto'^°eLn^a?1e^%4Trc7nt^n  Mr.   HUMPHREY.     Mr^  President.   I  TVA^     The  news  of  its  marvels  of  engi- 

Its  gross  operating  revenues.     ^  *^  "-  "-  ""  ask  unanimous  consent  that   the  order  neering    and     planning     have    literally 

for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  circled  the  world. 

Mr.    MORSE.     Mr.    President,    I   also  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without  When    kings     presidents,    and    prime 

wish  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  objecUon.  it  is  so  ordered.  ministers  have  visited  the  United  States. 
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inMiriAbly  »  stop  at  TVA  has  been  one 
S  the  highest  priorlUes  on  their  list. 

TVA  has  been  the  Uvlng  answer  to  the 
fatoe  charge  that  a  "democracy  eould 
Lt  plan  democratically." 

It  has  been  the  answer  to  the  false 
rharse  that  "Federal,  State,  and  local 
JJJenimenU  would  be  perpetually  at 
odds  with  one  another  in  a  multi-State 
/••f^pment." 

It  has  been  the  answer  to  the  false 
rharge  that  "there  must  be  either  public 
rtiterprise  or  private  enterprise  but  that 
[hey  could  not  possibly  coexist  side  by 

"  The  fact  Is  that  private  enterprise  has 
prospered  beyond  Its  greatest  hopes. 
thanks  to  TVA.  .     ,^    ^.  , 

TVA  Is  a  monument  in  the  history  of 
putJ  electrification.  It  is  a  landmark 
in  scientific  agriculture  and  conserva- 
Uon.  It  is  a  milestone  in  public  admin- 
istration.      ,    .  . 

It  brilliantly  trained  an  entire  genera- 
tion of  personnel,  many  of  whom  have 
eone  on  to  serve  in  other  posts  In  the 
Federal  Government  and  elsewhere  with 
great  distinction. 

TVA  Is  a  national  and  international 
achievement.  But  it  is  also  a  regional 
achievement.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
achlerements  of  the  Middle  South  and 
of  the  South.  Thl.s  great  region  of  our 
country  taught  all  the  other  regions 
what  voluntary  cooperation  and  plan- 
ning could  do  to  raise  living  .standards. 
This  great  region  proved  the  talent 
which  it  possesses  to  blend  the  best  of 
the  old  with  the  best  of  the  new. 

The  history  of  TVA  began  in  contro- 
versy. It  continued,  to  some  extent,  in 
controversy.  But  bold,  fearless  men  met 
head  on  each  successive  issue  and  re- 
solved it  for  the  public  interest.  The 
result  Is  todays  expanded  TVA. 

I  am  very  proud  to  be  one  of  the  sup- 
porters of  this  great  program.  It  has 
been  my  opportunity,  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Senate,  to  vote  to  strengthen  TVA 
and  to  make  it  an  even  more  effective 
instrument  for  the  public  good  and  for 
individual  and  national  prosperity. 

Now,  TVA  looks  to  still  finer  horizons. 
Its  accomplishments  of  the  past  are  but 
the  prelude  to  still  finer  achievements 
in  the  future. 

I  congratulate  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  serve  the  TVA  region  and 
who  have  helped  advance  the  TVA  ideal. 
Tliere  is  still  much  to  be  learned  in 
other  regions  of  our  Nation  from  this 
great  and  successful  experiment. 

I  think  of  the  Missouri  Valley,  for  ex- 
ample, and  I  think  of  other  great  river 
valleys  that  have  had  somewhat  similar 
experience,  regrettably  not  as  closely 
integrated  and  as  well  planned,  but  we 
have  learned  how  to  utilize  these  great 
natural  resources,  how  to  harness  the 
waters  of  the  rivers  for  good,  to  stop 
flooding,  to  secure  ixjwer  and  energy,  de- 
velop recreational  resources,  and  literally 
to  make  whole  areas  of  Uie  Nation  bloom 
as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  hand  of 
man. 

I  hope,  too.  that  in  the  years  to  come, 
throughout  the  world,  "valley  author- 
ities" in  great  river  basins  will  come  to 
stand  as  monuments  to  all  those  who 


helped,  make  TVA  possible  In  our  own 
land,  and  lirtio  advanced  it  to  such  great 
success. 

Mr.  Presldtfit,  I  understand  our  Presi- 
dent will  be  risitlng  the  TVA  area  to  help 
commemorate  its  30th  anniversary  or 
biithday.  I  think  it  Is  so  fitting  and 
proper  that  President  Kennedy  do  this, 
because  he  too  has  been  a  supporter  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  at  a  time 
when  regional  interests  may  have  told 
him  to  the  contrary,  but  he  has  taken  the 
broad  national  Interest. 

President  Kennedy  will  bring  with  him 
again  the  spirit  of  progress  and  of  adven- 
ture, the  spirit  of  moving  forward  into 
the  new  frontiers  he  has  outlined  for 
the  Nation,  as  he  visits  the  remarkable 
new  frontier  of  democratic  planning  and 
achievement.  I  use  the  word  "demo- 
cratic" with  a  small  "d,"  even  though  it 
w£is  created  vmder  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration, because  what  I  am  thinking 
about  is  what  TVA  has  meant  to  the 
people  and  to  the  Nation. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  noon,  Mon- 
day next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  May  20,  1963, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


by 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive    nominations    received 
the  Senate  May  17,  1963. 

Dn'AKTMrNT  or  Jvsnct 

William  H.  Orrlck.  Jr.,  of  California,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General,  vice  Lee 
Loevlnger. 

SuB\iKsivE  AcrivrriEs  Control  Boako 
Thomas  James  Donegan,  of  New  York,  to 
be    a    member   of   the   Subversive   Activities 
Control  Board  for  the  terra   expiring  April 
9.  1967.     (Reappointment.) 

TrOERM.   CoMMTTNlCATtONS   COMMISSION 

Lee  Loevlnger.  of  Minnesota,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission for  the  unexpired  term  of  7  years 
from  July  1,  1961.  vice  Newton  N. 


Mlnow. 


may  be  supplanted  by  some  finer  essence 
of  forgiveness  and  brotherhood,  for  how 
little  we  can  do  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  mankind  if  we  cannot  preserve 
peace  vithin  our  own  borders. 

Inspire  us  to  hasten  the  dawning  of 
that  glorious  time  when  the  rule  of  force 
shall  give  way  to  the  rule  of  reason 
and  of  righteousness  and  men  and  na- 
tions shall  submit  their  disputes  to  arbi- 
tration and  have  enough  honor  to  abide 
by  its  decisions. 

During  these  times  may  we  pray  more 
frequently  and  fervently,  believing  that 
there  are  resources  and  reserves  of  di- 
vine wisdom  and  strength  upon  which 
we  have  not  yet  drawn. 

Hear  us  through  the  merits  and  medi- 
ation of  our  blessed  Lord.    Amen. 


The 
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Monday,  May  20,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev. Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Hebrews  12:  14:  Follow  peace  with  all 
meii. 

Eternal  God,  Thou  alone  canst  dispel 
the  darkness  which  covers  the  earth  and 
guide  our  groping  humanity  through 
these  days  of  chaos  smd  confusion,  of 
terror  and  tribulation. 

Grant  that  the  anger,  hatred,  and 
bitterness  which  bums  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  so  many  of  our  countr3nnen 


Thursday,  May  16,  1963,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendments  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  4997.  An  act  to  extend  the  feed  grain 
program. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title.  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested: 

S.  1409.  An  act  to  prohibit  dlacrlmlna- 
tlon  on  account  of  sex  tn  the  pajrment  of 
wages  by  employers  engaged  In  commerce 
or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce 
and  to  provide  for  the  restitution  of  wages 
lost  by  employees  by  reason  of  any  such 
discrimination. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  873.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  public  lands 
In  the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  State  of  Nevada. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  20) 
entitled  "An  act  to  promote  the  coordi- 
nation and  development  of  effective  Fed- 
eral and  State  programs  relating  to  out- 
door recreation,  and  for  other  purposes." 


MAJ.  L.  GORDON  COOPER 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  on  Tuesday,  May  21, 
1963,  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in  joint 
meeting  Maj.  L.  Gordon  Cooper,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objectloa 
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TEXT  OP  SPEECH  GIVEN  BY  PRESI- 
DENT AT  VANDERBILT  UNIVER- 
SITY 

Mr  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  there  be  in- 
corporated In  the  body  of  the  Rbcord  at 
this  point  the  whole  text  of  the  speech 
delivered  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  Vanderbllt  University  last 
Saturday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  speech  is  as  follows: 

TmcT  or  3pkkch  Orvn*  bt  President  at 

VANDCmBILT 

Many   causes    and    concerns    bring    us    to- 


preclnct   worker    or    President 
a  scientist  or  a  statesman 


May  fo 

^*  "nay  i, 


hU  talent  at  the  courtfeouse  the  suLI^  * 
or    the    White    House      He    m..    vT^"^ 


of  our  responalbUltles.  Each  can  be  ne- 
glected only  at  the  peril  at  the  other. 

I  would  speak  to  you  today,  therefore,  not 

of  yoiiT  rights  as  Americana  but  of  yoiir  re-  __    ^^^ 

sponalbUlUes.    They  are  many  In  number  and      servant  or  a  Senator^a  candTdau"^  *  '*'" 

different  In  nature.     They  do  not  rest  with      '^»l»«  _^.w.>-    -   _. >«  or  a  0^1^. 

equal  weight  upon  the  shoulders  of  all. 
Equality  of  opportunity  does  not  mean 
equality  of  reeponslbUtty 

All  Americans  must  be  responsible  citi- 
zens— but  some  must  be  more  -eaponslble 
than  others,  by  virtue  of  their  public  or 
private  position,  their  role  In  the  family  or 
community,  their  prospects  for  the  future 
or  their  legacy  from  the  past  Increased  re- 
sponsibility goes  with  increased  ability— for 
"of  thoee  to  whom  much  Is  given,  much  Is 
required  " 

Commodore  Vanderbllt  recognized  this  re- 
sponsibility— and  his  recognition  made  pos- 


may  be 
lldate  or  a  m^ 
palgn  worker,  a  winner  or  a  loaer  Bm" 
must  be  a  participant  and  not  a  «n^.^ 
•At  the  Olympic  games."  ArUtotlT^ 
"It  Is  not  the  finest  and  strongest  xam^ 
are  crowned,  but  they  who  enter  the  iw* 
for  out  of  these  the  prize  men  are  ■iiZT' 
So.  too.  m  life,  of  the  honorable  andT 
good.  It  Is  they  who  act  who  rlghUr  w^  !w* 
prizes  ■  I  urge  all  of  you  here  todav--nr 
tlcularly  the  students— to  enter  the  lUu"' 
public  service,  and  rightly  win  the  prlw,  " 

ONE   roBM  OF  AaiSTOCRACT 

For  we  can  have  only  one  form  of  arUtoc 
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gether  today.    We  are  saluting  the  90th  annl-      slble  a  great  Institution  of  learning  for  which      "8".  In  rejecting  John  Adams'  siiggeauon   < 
_..  .._-... ^.^    .  1--  — ..  . ^        .  .  ...  ^Q  artificial  aristocracy  based  on  wealth    ^ 


versary  of  Vanderbllt  University,  which  has 
grown  from  a  tiny  Tennessee  Institution  to 
one  of  the  Nation's  great  universities,  with 
7  different  colleges,  and  with  more  than 
half  of  lU  4.200  students  from  outside  the 
State  of  Tennessee. 

We  are  saluting  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which  trans- 
formed a  parched,  depressed,  and  flood-rav- 
aged region  Into  a  fertile,  productive  center 
of  Industry,  science,  and  agriculture 

We  are  saluting — by  Initiating  construction 
of  a  dam  In  his  name — a  great  Tennessee 
statesman.  Cordell  Hull,  the  father  of  recipro- 
cal trade,  the  grandfather  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Secretary  of  State  who  presided 
over  the  transformation  of  this  country's 
foreign  policy  from  a  state  of  oblivious  Iso- 
lation to  responsible  world   leadership. 

And.  finally,  we  are  saluting  by  the  recog- 
nition of  a  forthcoming  dam  In  his  name — 
J  Percy  Priest,  the  man  who  represented  this 
district,  this  State,  and  this  Nation  In  the 
Congress  for  16  turbulent  years,  years  which 
witnessed  the  crumbling  of  empires,  the  split- 
ting of  the  atom,  the  conquest  of  one  alien 
threat  to  freedom,  and  the  emergence  of  still 
another 

ONE    UNCH-ANCrNO   THEME 

If  there  Is  one  unchanging  theme  that  runs 
throughout  these  separate  stories.  It  Is  that 
everything  changes  but  change  Itself  We 
live  In  am  age  of  movement  and  change,  both 
evolutionary  and  revolutionary,  both  good 
and  evil — and  In  such  an  age  a  university  has 
a  special  obligation  to  hold  fast  to  the  best  of 
the  past  and  move  fast  to  the  best  of  the 
future 

In  this  spirit  and  In  this  role.  Vanderbllt 
has  changed  very  little  It  celebrates  an  an- 
niversary today,  but  also  a  beginning.  It  Is 
proud  of  Its  years,  but  young  in  heart.  It 
reflects  all  that  has  changed  In  90  years  and 
all  that  remains  the  same  The  essence  of  Its 
product  Is  still  learning— the  essence  of  Its 
outlook  Is  stin  liberty— and  liberty  and  learn- 
ing win  always  be  the  two  touchstone*  of 
Vanderbllt  University 

I  say  two  touchstones — yet  they  are  almost 
one — Inseparable  if  not  indistinguishable 
For  liberty  without  learning  Is  In  peril — and 
learning  without  liberty  Ls  In  vain.  This 
State,  this  city,  and  this  campus  have  long 
stood  for  both  human  rights  and  human  en- 
lightenment— and  let  that  forever  be  true 

This  Nation  Is  now  engaged  In  a  continu- 
ing debate  about  the  rights  of  a  portion 
of  Its  citizens  That  debate  will  go  on.  and 
thoee  rights  wUl  expand,  until  the  standard 
first  forged  by  the  Nation's  founders  has 
been  reached— and  all  Americans  enjoy  equal 
opportunity  and  liberty  under   law. 

REspoNsiBn.rrT  also 
But  this  Nation  was  not  founded  solely  on 
the  principle  of  citizens'  rights.  Equally  im- 
portant—though too  InfrequenUy  dis- 
cussed— is  the  citizen's  responsibility  For 
our  privileges  can  be  no  greater  than  our 
obligations  The  protection  of  our  rights 
can  endure  no  longer  than  the  performance 


r.icy  In  this  country,  as  Jefferson  wrote"!^ 
n  Adams'  suggest'—  - 
cy  based  on  weali 

birth.    It  Is.  he  wrote,  the  natural  arlstocr»n 


of  character  and  talent,  and  the  best  forni] 
government,  he  added,  was  that  which  » 
lected  these  men  for  positions  of  rssnomi 
blllty  F^an- 

I  would  hope  that  all  educated  cltl»B. 
would  fulflll  this  obligation— In  poliuoi^ 
Government.  In  the  Peace  Corps  or  the  fn 
elgn  Service  or  the  civil  service  You  r'" 
find  the  pressures  greater  than  the  pay  ^Z 
may  endure  more  public  attacks  than  publif 
adulation      But  you  will  have  the  unequsi^ 


he  win  be  remembered  long  after  hla  steam- 
boats and  railroads  have  been  forgotten 

I  speak  In  particular,  therefore,  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  educated  citizen — In- 
cluding the  studenu,  the  faculty,  and  the 
alumni  of  this  great  Institution  The  crea- 
tion and  maintenance  of  Vanderbllt,  like  that 
of  all  great  universities  have  required  con- 
siderable effort  and  expense  I  cannot  l)e- 
lleve  that  all  this  was  undertaken  merely  to 
give  the  schools  graduates  an  economic  ad- 
vantage "Every  man  sent  out  from  a  uni- 
versity," said  Prof   Woodrow  Wilson,  "should  ,^ ^ 

be  a  man  of  his  nation,  as  well  as  a  man  of     satisfaction  of  knowing  that  your  chsrio^ 
"■      ■  and  talent  are  contributing  to  the  direction 

and  success  of  your  society. 

Third,  and  finally,  the  educated  citizen  hit 
an  obligation  to  uphold  the  law. 

This  U  the  obligation  of  every  citizen  Id  i 
free  and  peaceful  society,  but  the  eductted 
Citizen  has  a  special  responsibility  by  virtue 
of  his  greater  understanding  For  whether 
he  has  studied  history  or  current  ereDti 
ethics  or  civics,  the  rules  of  a  profession  y 
the  tools  of  a  trade,  he  knows  that  only  1 
respect  for  the  law  makes  It  possible  for  frw- 
men  to  dwell  together  In  peace  and  progren 
Without  the  National  Government  ther» 
could  be  no  HlU-Burton  hospluis.  no  •  •  • 
of  society,  creating  order  out  of  chaos  sod 
coherence  In  place  of  anarchy.  He  know 
that  for  one  man  to  defy  a  law  or  cotm 
order  he  does  not  like  Is  to  invite  othei 
tr  defy  those  which  they  do  not  like,  lesdlai 
to  a  breakdown  of  all  Justice  and  order 

He  knows.  Uxj.  that  every  fellow  man  u 
entitled  to  be  regarded  with  decency  and 
treated  with  dignity  Any  educated  cltlKa 
who  seeks  to  subvert  the  law,  to  supprt* 
freedom,  or  to  subject  other  human  belnp 
to  acts  that  are  less  than  human,  degradw 
his  heritage,  ignores  his  learning  and  be- 
trays his  obligation. 

Certain  other  societies  may  respect  the 
rule  of  force — we  respect  the  rule  of  law 

Others  may  pursue  their  ends  through  the 
use  of  terror  and  repression  —we  adjuit  our 
differences  through  courts  and  conciliation 
The  Nation  Indeed,  the  whole  world— hu 
watched  recent  events  In  the  United  StatM 
with  alarm  and  dismay.  No  one  can  deny 
the  complexity  of  the  problems  Involved  in 
assuring  to  all  our  citizens  their  full  rl«hu 
as  Americans  But  no  one  can  gainsay  the 
fact  that  the  determination  to  secure  thoie 
rights  Is  In  the  highest  traditions  of  Amer- 
can  freedom 

In  these  moments  of  tragic  disorder,  a  spe- 
cial burden  rests  on  the  educated  men  and 
women  of  nur  country  -to  reject  the  tempu- 
tlons  of  prejudice  and  violence  and  to  re- 
affirm the  values  of  freedom  and  law  on 
which  our  society  depends 

When  Bishop  McTyelre.  90  years  ago,  pro- 
posed to  Commodore  Vanderbllt  the  esub- 
llshment  of  a  university  In  Tennessee  hf 
said,  "Commodore,  our  country  has  beer, 
torn  to  pieces  by  clvU  war  •  •  •  We  want 
to  repair  this  damage  "  And  Commodore 
Vanderbllt    reportedly    replied:    "I    want   to 


his  time" 

OBLIGATIONS    ARE    CrTKO 

You  have  responsibilities.  In  short,  to  use 
your  talents  for  the  benefit  of  the  society 
which  helped  you  to  develop  them.  You 
must  decide,  as  Goethe  put  It.  whether  you 
wHI  be  an  anvil  or  a  hammer — whether  you 
will  give  to  the  world  In  which  you  were 
reared  and  educated  the  broadest  possible 
benefits  of  that  education 

Of  the  many  special  obligations  incumbent 
upon  the  educated  citizen.  I  would  cite  three 
as  outstanding: 

Your  obligation  to  the  pursuit  of  learning: 
Your  obligation  to  serve  the  public,   and 
Your  obligation  to  uphold  the  law. 
If  the  pursuit  of  learning  is  not  defended 
by  the  educated  citizen.  It  is  not  likely  to  be 
defended    at    all       For    there    will    always    be 
those  who  scoff  at  Intellectuals,  who  cry  out 
against  research,  who  seek  to  hamstring  and 
hamper  our  educational  system 

Modern  cynics  and  skeptics  see  no  more 
reason  for  landing  a  man  on  the  moon  than 
the  cynics  and  skeptics  of  half  a  millen- 
nium ago  saw  for  Columbus  crossing  the 
ocean  They  see  no  harm  In  paying  those 
to  whom  they  entrust  the  minds  of  their 
children  a  smaller  wage  than  Is  paid  to 
those  to  whom  they  entrust  the  care  of 
their    plumbing 

THE   EDUCATED  CmzXN 

But  the  educated  citizen  knows  how  much 
more  there  is  to  know  He  knows  that 
■  knowledge  Is  power."  more  so  today  than 
ever   before. 

He  knows  that  only  an  educated  and  In- 
formed people  will  be  a  free  people — that 
the  Ignorance  of  one  voter  In  a  democracy 
Impairs  the  security  of  all — and  that  If  we 
can.  as  Jefferson  put  It.  'enlighten  the  peo- 
ple generally  •  •  •  Tyranny  and  the  op- 
pressions of  mind  and  body  will  vanish,  like 
evil  spirits  at  the  dawn  of  day  " 

And,  therefore,  the  educated  citizen  has 
a  special  obligation  to  encourage  the  pursuit 
of  learning— to  promote  exploration  of  the 
unknown — to  preserve  the  freedom  of  in- 
quiry—to  support  the  advancement  of  re- 
search--and  to  assist  at  every  level  of  gov- 
errmient  the  Improvement  of  education  for 
all  Americans,  from  grade  school  to  graduate 
school 

Secondly,  the  educated  citizen  has  an  obli- 
gation   to    serve    the    public      He    may    be 


unite  this  country,  and  all  sections  of  It.  so 
all  the  people  shall  be  one." 

And  later  he  wrote  of  the  university  he 
had  made  possible:  "If  It  shall,  through  Its 
influence,  contribute  even  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  strengthening  the  ties  which  should 
exist  between  all  geographical  sections  of 
our  common  country.  I  shall  feel  that  it 
has  accomplished  one  of  the  objects  that 
led  me  to  take  an  Interest  In  It." 

His  response — his  recognition  of  his  obll- 
(pM  ,n  and  opportunity — gave  Vanderbllt 
University  not  only  an  endowment  but  an 
enduring  mission  of  reconciliation.  Now.  90 
vears  later,  in  a  new  time  of  tension,  it  Is 
more  important  than  ever  to  unite  this 
country  and  strengthen  these  ties  so  that 
all  people  shall  be  one. 

Ninety  years  from  now,  I  have  no  doubt, 
Vanderbllt  University  will  still  fulflll  this 
mission  It  will  stlU  uphold  learning,  en- 
courage pubic  service,  and  teach  respect  for 
^e  law.  It  will  still  sift  the  claims  of 
tradition  and  dissent.  It  will  neither  turn 
It*  back  on  proven  wisdom  or  turn  Its  face 
from  a  newborn  challenge.  It  will  still  pass 
on  to  the  youth  of  our  land  the  full  meaning 
of  their  rights  and  their  responsibilities. 
And  It  will  still  be  teaching  the  truth — the 
truth  that  makes  men  free. 


WHEAT  REFERENDUM 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row we  are  having  a  wheat  referendum. 
I  have  just  returned  from  my  district 
after  a  visit  of  some  3  days.  I  was  dis- 
pleased to  hear  many  farmers  telling 
me  about  the  governmental  pressures 
being  brought  against  them  for  a  favor- 
able vote  on  this  referendum.  I  stand 
here  to  urge  you  to  join  with  me  in  tell- 
ing Government  officials  to  keep  hands 
off  this  referendum  election  tomorrow. 
Frankly,  if  we  have  confidence  in  the 
farmers.  In  their  knowledge  of  what  Is 
in  their  own  best  interests  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  of  this  country,  we  should 
leave  them  to  make  their  own  decisions. 
I  think  It  unconscionable  for  us  to  call 
for  a  vote  on  this  matter  and  then  have 
the  Government  and  its  oflBclals  tell 
them  how  to  vote.  It  smacks  of  the 
rankest  of  totalitarianism  for  a  govern- 
ment to  give  the  people  the  right  to 
vote— but  telling  them  to  vote  only  one 
way. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  farmers  of 
America.  I  hope  the  Government  will 
not  insist  on  such  coercive  action  as  ap- 
parently they  have  been  asserting  over 
the  last  several  davs. 


REVIVE  THE  TRUE  CONCEPT  OF 
COMPETITIVE  BIDDING 

Mr  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, bureaucratic  burglars  in  the  Penta- 
gon can  be  checked  by  a  Congress  oper- 


ating In  a  100  percent  nonpartisan 
manner.  Working  together  for  Just  a 
few  hours  last  week,  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Congressman 
KiLCORE.  and  I  were  able  to  prove  the 
truth  of  my  statement.  After  we  had 
proved  it,  Mr.  Kilcore  stated  he  is  In- 
terested and  is  going  to  stay  Interested 
in  cleaning  up  the  procurement  mess  in 
the  Defense  Department. 

I  am  elated  over  the  success  we  at- 
tained, and  I  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of 
receiving  even  more  help  in  my  efforts  to 
save  the  taxpayers'  money  in  the  pur- 
chase of  military  equipment. 

Prior  to  the  attack  late  last  week,  the 
autocratic  Navy  Department  was  in 
effect  withholding  vital  information 
from  prospective  bidders  on  a  proposal 
to  overhaul  airplanes  that  had  been  fly- 
ing almost  half  the  time  since  the 
Wright  Brothers  first  took  off  at  Kitty 
Hawk. 

Arbitrary  action  by  Navy  paper  shuf- 
flers was  assuring  that  there  would  be 
no  real  competition  for  a  job  to  over- 
haul World  War  Il-type  DC-3  and  DC- 
4  aircraft.  Stubborn  refusal  to  allow 
the  force  of  competition  to  work  to  the 
advantage  of  the  taxpayer  was  allowing 
someone  in  the  Navy  Department  to 
push  the  award  toward  two  manufac- 
turers who  had  done  the  work  before. 
The  result  would  have  been  another  in- 
flated Navy  contract  and  smother  hole 
cut  in  the  pocket  of  the  taxpayer. 

Today,  I  am  happy — I  might  even  say 
thrilled — to  report  that  this  scheme  has 
been  foiled.  If  you  want  to  call  what 
happened  the  "Joe  and  Earl  caper,"  I 
can  assure  you  it  will  be  all  right  with 
the  Congressman  from  Indiana,  and  I 
feel  safe  in  saying  it  will  also  be  OK 
with  the  Congressman  from  Texas. 

Prior  to  last  Wednesday,  some  middle- 
grade  Navy  Department  specialist  in 
charge  of  keeping  out  competition  and 
gouging  the  taxpayer  had  things  rigged 
in  two  Bureau  of  Weapons  procurements 
numbered  5192-53  and  5193-63.  They 
called  for  overhaul  of  a  total  of  104  of 
the  World  War  n  workhorse  transport 
aircraft,  58  DC-3's  and  46  DC-4's.  As 
a  part  of  each  of  these  two  proposals, 
the  Bureau  of  Weapons  placed  on  ex- 
hibit four  documents.  Each  was  up  to 
800  pages  In  length— the  "pages"  being 
IBM  paper  folds.  These  documents 
contain  detailed  descriptions  of  literally 
thousands  of  pieces  of  equipment  to  be 
used  in  the  overhaul.  They  range  from 
set  screws  to  powerplants,  and  there  are 
columns  and  columns  of  Government 
stock  numbers,  parts  numbers,  prices, 
application  of  parts  and  the  like.  To  be 
succinct.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  documents 
are  immense,  intricate  and  involved. 

Every  single  item  listed  in  these  docu- 
ments will  be  furnished  to  the  contractor 
who  wins  the  award  to  overhaul  the  fly- 
ing boxcars.  Any  remaining  material 
needed  must  be  purchased  by  the  suc- 
cessful contractor.  You  can  understand, 
therefore,  that  the  prospective  bidder,  in 
order  to  bid  intelligently,  must  know 
what  he  is  to  get  from  the  Navy  as  Gov- 
ernment-furnished equipment  and  what 
he  must  buy  himself. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  additionally 
that  since  the  DC-3  and  DC-4  have  been 


around  for  over  20  years,  there  should  be 
a  wealth  of  information  on  hand  about 
them.  The  military  should  have  de- 
tailed descriptions  and  lists  of  every  part 
and  ample  copies  of  these  lists. 

This  is  the  farthest  from  the  actual 
circumstances.  I  was  told  by  Mr.  James 
O'Connor,  Legislative  Affairs  Officer  of 
the  Bureau  of  Weapons,  that  only 
seven — count  them,  seven — copies  of 
these  vital  documents  existed  for  the  use 
of  bidders.  These  seven  copies  of  parts 
lists  and  Government-furnished  equip- 
ment are  not  even  "formally  printed" 

copies ;  they  are  duplicates  of  IBM  runs 

long,  long  lists  of  thin  sheets  of  paper, 
folded  and  refolded  to  look  like  a  book. 
If  you  stretched  them  out,  they  would  ex- 
tend thousands  of  feet. 

The  seven  copies,  Mr.  O'Connor  told 
me,  were  located  thus — two  at  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  two  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  two  at  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla..  and  one  here  in  Washington. 
D.C.  There  they  could  be  inspected  by 
potential  bidders. 

They  could  be  inspected,  he  said.  But 
the  Navy  also  stipulated  they  could  be 
copied  by  hand  only.  No  electric  or  elec- 
tronic copying  process  might  be  used. 
Physical  possession  of  the  documents  was 
not  allowed,  and  a  task  force  hand- 
copying  operation  was  also  ruled  out. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
Navy  civil  or  military  servant  was  build- 
ing a  brick  wall  around  this  procure- 
ment to  keep  out  all  but  past  contractors. 
The  reasons  for  this  could  be  many — 
ranging  from  stupidity,  through  ineffi- 
ciency, to  a  calculated  attempt  to  see 
that  a  sweetheart  company  gets  the 
work. 

One  manufacturer  who  wants  to  bid 
on  the  work  went  so  far  as  to  offer  to 
have  all  documents  reproduced  at  his 
own  expense — with  as  many  copies  as 
the  Navy  wanted — for  use  of  any  and  all 
bidders,  in  order  to  assure  competent,  in- 
telligent bidding.  I  am  told  the  Navy 
Department  turned  him  down  because  it 
said  it  could  not  accept  such  gratuities. 
Gratuities,  indeed.  I  only  wish  I  could 
express  my  disgust  at  learning  this. 

I  learned  of  this  brick-wall  technique 
as  a  part  of  my  continuing  study  into 
military  procurement,  and  I  asked  Mr. 
O'Connor  if  I  could  have  overnight  pos- 
session of  this  material.  Aiter  some 
hours  of  sparring,  feinting,  and  dicker- 
ing, he  was  able  to  secure  the  documents 
I  requested  and  deliver  them  personally 
to  my  office.  Attached  to  the  documents, 
however,  was  a  letter  stating  that  they 
were  furnished  to  me  "with  the  specific 
understanding  they  will  not  be  made 
available  to  personnel  outside  your  p>er- 
sonal  staff."  The  quotes  are  the  Navy's. 
Any  outside  dissemination  of  the  mate- 
rial, I  was  told,  verbsdly,  might  give  a 
bidder  an  unfair  advantage. 

What  should  have  been  said  was  that 
any  outside  use  of  the  material  would 
put  other  bidders  on  a  par  with  the  com- 
pany favored  by  someone  in  the  Navy. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Kilgork],  had  been  working 
with  me  to  get  this  material  broken  loose 
from  the  Navy.  One  of  his  constituent 
companies  desired  to  bid  on  the  work.  I 
called  my  colleague  and  told  him  we  had 
been  at  least  partially  successful. 
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We  agreed  that  the  Navy  should  re- 
lease this  information  to  any  and  all 
Interested  bidders  in  as  complete  and 
efficient  a  manner  as  possible.  Alter  in- 
specting the  documents  and  after  con- 
ferring at  length  about  the  problem,  we 
ux>k  the  next  step. 

Mr.  KiLGoaK  called  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Office  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  Charge  of  Installa- 
tions and  Logistics,  which  office  Is  held 
at  present  by  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Morris. 
Mr.  KiLco««  can  tell  you  at  length  what 
transpired  In  his  conversations  with 
people  In  Mr.  Morris'  office. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  he  prevailed 
upon  these  people  to  take  another  look 
at  the  idiotic  policies  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment. By  Thursday  evening.  Mr. 
KiLGOBB  had  been  told  by  the  Defense 
Department  that  the  procedure  had  been 
changed — slightly. 

Any  prospective  bidder  could  now  jour- 
ney to  San  Diego.  Pensacola,  Norfolk,  or 
Washington  and  bring  in  electronic  copy- 
ing equipment  to  make  copies  of  the  in- 
formation so  desperately  needed  to  bid 
intelligently.  The  copies  still  cannot  be 
taken  out  and  copied.  The  Navy  still  will 
not  relent  and  make  enough  copies  to  go 
around — the  unnatural  seven  will  stay  as 
it  is.  But  American  industry  has  gotten 
this  very  small  break,  and  some  bidders 
will  no  doubt  take  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  pay  high  com- 
pliment to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  KiLGORx]  for  his  efforts  in  this 
case  on  behalf  of  American  industry  and 
in  behalf  of  competitive  bidding.  It  has 
indeed  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
him  and  realize  success. 

He  agrees  with  me.  I  am  sure,  that 
In  all  such  cases  as  this,  the  military 
should  maintain  an  open-door  policy. 
It  should  supply  all  the  information 
needed  to  bid  intelligently  and  make  it 
possible  for  the  full  force  of  competition 
to  be  brought  to  bear  on  all  possible 
procurement  matters.  I  think  we  all 
can  agree  that  the  Navy,  while  taking 
a  timid  step  to  admit  its  policies  are 
something  less  than  a  model  of  efficiency, 
still  has  a  long  way  to  go  before  it  can 
claim  it  is  doing  its  best. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  efforts  of  which  I 
have  spoken  have  removed  a  part  of  the 
unfair  advantage  contained  for  certain 
companies  In  this  procurement.  These 
two  firms,  one  In  Texas  and  one  in  Ala- 
bama, have  had  previous  contracts  for 
this  work.  They  have  all  the  informa- 
tion they  need  to  bid  Intelligently.  But 
for  our  action  last  week,  all  other  com- 
panies would  bid  in  the  dark  If  they  bid 
at  all. 

Now  that  the  Navy  Department  has 
opened  a  crack  in  the  door,  it  should  go 
aU  the  way.  The  opening  dates  for  bids 
on  this  procurement  should  be  set  back 
from  May  29  at  least  2  weeks  to  mld- 
June.  The  Navy  should  make  copies  of 
all  the  needed  information  available  at 
cost.  If  this  true  competitive  course  is 
followed,  the  contract  cost  will  go  down. 
I  will  stake  my  reputation  on  that.  In 
fact,  if  experience  is  any  indicator,  the 
savings  from  competition  will  far  exceed 
whatever  cost  is  involved  in  making 
enough  copies  of  the  Oovemment  fur- 
nished equipment  list  to  give  to  all  inter- 


ested manufacturers,  on  action  that 
should  have  been  taken  years  and  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  a  bipartisan  or  non- 
partisan approach  to  waste  in  military 
procurement  problems  can  get  results. 
It  IS  direct  evidence  that  the  bipartisan 
procurement  watchdog  committee  I  have 
suggested  in  my  bill — HH.  4409 — will 
mean  savings  of  billions  of  tax  dollars 
for  America  and  bring  about  true  com- 
petition in  military  purchasing.  It  is 
a  graphic  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  Members  of  this  Congress,  work- 
ing together,  can  flush  out  the  ineffi- 
ciency and  corruption  of  our  procure- 
ment people,  reveal  it  for  what  it  is,  and 
bring  about  needed  changes. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  himself,  has 
conflrmed  what  I  have  been  saying  for 
the  past  2  years — that  tremendous  sav- 
ings can  be  effected  when  the  military 
ftnaUy  wakes  up  and  starts  buying  prod- 
ucts and  services  competitively.  I  think 
his  estimate  of  a  25  percent  sa\'ing  is  by 
far  too  conservative.  The  savings  to  be 
realized  can  be  much  more  dramatic. 

This  case  is  also  a  perfect  illustration 
of  what  I  have  contended  for  2  years 
now,  and  that  is  that  certain  companies 
have  strong  friends  Inside  the  military 
purchasing  departments  who  put  them 
on  an  Inside  track,  give  them  a  favored 
position.  If  you  will,  for  lucrative  Gov- 
ernment contracts  at  inflated  prices. 

Certain  middle-grade  biireaucratlc 
burglars  in  the  billion  dollar  a  week  club 
In  the  Pentagon  are  Just  as  determined 
to  protect  these  favored  Arms  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Is  determined  to  save 
money  and  improve  procurement  pro- 
cedures. The  goals  of  the  two  wind  up 
poles  apart  and  what  the  Secretary  de- 
cides to  do  is  often  turned  about-face 
100  percent  by  the  time  action  comes  at 
a  lower  level. 

The  lower  level  civil  and  military  serv- 
ants put  certain  companies  in  the  cat- 
bird seat  for  contracts  through  all  sorts 
of  sleight  of  hand  and  rigging  of 
specifications 

Their  payoff  may  only  be  a  lunch  or 
a  dinner  It  may  be  a  night  out  on  the 
town.  It  may  be,  as  in  the  late  1940*8  a 
deep  freeze  or  a  mink  coat.  These 
undercover  gifts — they  call  them  gratu- 
ities— wind  up  costing  the  taxpasrer  a 
thousand  times  over  what  they  are  worth 
In  Inflated  costs  for  defense  Items. 

What  Secretary  McNamara  decides  to 
do  and  what  Is  done  at  the  lower  levels 
are  two  distinct  and  different  things. 
It  is  almost  as  though  he  puts  in  a  piece 
of  white  paper  and  It  comes  out  red. 
Until  these  bureaucratic  burglars  In  the 
military  purchasing  areas  are  brought 
up  short,  there  can  be  no  hopes  for  any 
real  savings 

Again  today  I  have  pointed  to  a  way 
In     which     true     competition     can     be 
achieved  in  a  procurement      It  win  not 
cost  the  Government  an  extra  cent.     It 
will  give  American  industry  a  chance  to 
really  compete,  and  it  will  remove  two 
former  contractors  for  this  work  from 
their  favored  position.^.     It  will  also  re- 
sult in  the  savings  of  some  dollars  for 
our    ta.xpayors — and    the    way    we    are 
sp**ndlng  money  in   this  Nation   today, 
any  relief  is  certainly  welcome. 


May  20 


TRIPLE  DUTY  TO  VOTE  IN  WHEAt 
REFERENDUM 
Mr.    FINDLEY.     Mr.   Speaker    I      w 
unanimous  coiaent  to  address  the  Hni 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  oa^ 
my  remarks.  ^*aia 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectl», 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  trv^ 
niinois?  ^"*» 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  eliijibu 
farmers  have  a  triple  duty  to  get  ouTurf 
vote  in  tomorrow's  wheat  referendum^ 

They  owe  it  to  themselves  to  othM. 
farmers  who  are  not  eligible,  as  wen  u 
to  other  disenfranchised  fellow  clUzenT 

At  most,  only  3  million  people^w 
than  half  the  farm  populaUon  and  lesi 
than  2  percent  of  the  total  UJ8.  popuu! 
tlon — can  qualify  under  voting  ruW 
The  rest— some  180  million  people— hare 
a  big  stake  In  the  outcome  of  the  refer- 
endum but  cannot  vote. 

Those  who  can  vote  owe  It  to  them 
selves  to  help  make  this  fundameauj 
decision.  The  referendum  will  decide 
perhaps  for  many  years,  whether  Gov^ 
ernment  is  to  exert  greater  or  less  con- 
trol over  wheat  planting. 

They  have  an  equal  responsibility  to 
their  fellow  fanners  who  cannot  vote. 
The  outcome  of  the  referendum  will  be 
inevitably  Interpreted  as  showing  how 
farmers  in  general  feel  about  controls, 
but  less  than  half  are  eligible.  Thoee 
who  can  vote  have  a  moral  obligation 
to  get  to  the  polls  in  behalf  of  the  rest 
Many  farmers  with  strong  convictiong 
against  government  controls  usually  boy- 
cott referendums.  In  the  interest  of  their 
voteless  fellow  farmers.  I  hope  they  will 
make  an  exception  this  time. 

Eligible  farmers  have  a  similar  respon- 
sibility to  nonfarmers.  The  referendum 
touches  intimately  all  consumers  and  all 
taxpayers  but  discriminates  against  most 
of  them. 

It  proposes  a  heavy  processing  fee  on 
wheat  used  in  flour  milling— plainly 
speaking,  a  bread  tax — but  the  only  con- 
sumers who  can  vote  are  those  who  are 
also  eligible  wheat  farmers. 

The  wheat  program  takes  the  biggest 
tax  bite  of  sOl  farm  commodity  progranw. 
costing  over  $1.5  billion  annually.  AD 
taxpayers  help  foot  the  bill  but  only  a 
small  percentage  can  take  part  in  the 
referendum  which  will  make  the  tax  bite 
biPRer  or  smaller. 


THE  LATE  HUGH  BENNETT 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  day 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  was  au- 
thorized will  be  remembered  by  the  peo- 
ple of  America  as  one  of  the  greatest 
days  that  America  has  ever  witnessed. 
That  day  we  began  to  conserve  the 
precious  and  the  priceless  topsoll  of 
America.  Before  that  time  our  soil  had 
blown  away.  wa.shed  away,  eroded  away 
at  a  terrific  pace      Hugh  Bennett  wa< 
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the  daddy  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice and  he  did  a  wonderful  job.  He 
has  now  passed  to  his  reward,  but  his 
doings  his  work  in  the  field  of  soU  con- 
servation, will  long  be  remembered  by 
grateful  people.  The  churches  of 
America  are  celebrating  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Week  because  they  know  that  the 
conservation  of  our  soil  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  that  the  American  people 
can  accomplish  in  perpetuating  the  true 
spirit  that  exists  in  America  among  the 
Ood-fearing.  God-loving  people.  It 
means  that  we  will  always  have  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  food,  feed,  and  fiber.  The 
record  as  far  back  as  you  want  to  read 
history  has  proven  that  the  nation  that 
has  the  greatest  supply  of  food,  feed,  and 
fiber,  and  with  God  on  its  side,  has  been 
the  victor  of  every  war  in  recorded  his- 
tory. __^_^_^^_^ 

PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  DELIVERS 
MAGNIFICENT  AND  HISTORIC  AD- 
DRESS TO  MARK  90TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  VANDERBILT  UNIVER- 
SITY AND  THE  30th  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  TVA 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  on  Saturday  flew  to 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  ceremonies  marking 
the  90th  anniversary  of  Vanderbllt  Uni- 
versity and  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The  acting 
majority  leader  has  asked  that  the  text 
of  the  President's  remarks  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record. 

After  the  President's  historic  address, 
he  pressed  a  golden  key  which  initiated 
construction  of  the  Cordell  Hull  Dam 
which  is  located  in  the  district  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  in  the  Congress. 
Citizens  of  Termessee  were  very 
pleased  and  honored  to  have  the  Presi- 
dent visit  our  State  and  an  estimated 
200,000  Tennesseans  lined  the  streets 
along  which  President  Kennedy  traveled 
and  more  than  30,000  jammed  Dudley 
Stadium  at  Vanderbilt  University  for  the 
President's  address.  He  was  warmly  re- 
ceived and  his  remarks  were  loudly 
applauded  and  cheered. 

President  Kennedy  made  a  most 
scholarly,  forceful,  and  magnificent  ad- 
dress. He  pointed  to  the  important  role 
that  education  has  played  in  our  Nation's 
history  and  to  the  importance  that  edu- 
cation must  continue  to  play  if  our 
Nation  is  to  move  forward. 

He  also  urged  all  Americans  to  be  re- 
sponsible citizens  and  stated  that  some 
citizens  "must  be  more  responsible  than 
others."     He  said: 

Increased  responsibility  goes  wltii  in- 
creased ability — for  of  those  to  whom  much 
1«  given,  much   is  required. 

Following  his  address  on  the  Vander- 
bilt campus,  President  Kennedy  and  the 
members  of  his  party  were  luncheon 
quests   of   Tennessee's    Gov.    Frank    G. 


Clement  and  Mrs.  Clement  at  the  Gov- 
ernor's residence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  indeed  a  grand  and 
historic  occasion  for  Tennessee  to  have 
President  Kennedy  as  guest  in  our  State, 
and  I  wanted  our  colleagues  to  know  of 
the  warm  and  friendly  reception  which 
the  President  received  in  the  Volunteer 
State  of  Termessee. 


SUBCOMMITTEE     NO.     1     OF      THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  1  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  general  de- 
bate, if  there  be  general  debate,  on 
Wednesday,  May  22,  1963,  and  Thursday, 
May  23, 1963. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

Th^e  was  no  objection. 


EXPRESSION  OF  CONGRATULA- 
TIONS TO  MAJ.  L.  GORDON 
COOPER 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  351  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  Major  L.  Oordon  Cooper,  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  has  completed  the 
longest  flight  in  space  ever  undertaken  by 
an  American;  and 

Whereas  the  bravery,  skill,  and  dedication 
of  Major  Cooper  have  aroused  the  admira- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  world,  and  demon- 
strated the  capabilities  of  free  men  in  the 
exploration  of  space;  and 

Whereas  the  efforts  of  thousands  of 
Americans  have  contributed  to  the  success 
of  Major  Cooper's  flight;  and 

Whereas  the  family  of  Major  Cooper  has 
endured  the  long  trial  of  hts  preparation 
and  flight  with  great  fortitude,  and  has 
rendered  him  untiring  support:  Now,  there- 
fore, l>e  it 

«esoIt>ed,  That  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  extends  its  profound  con- 
gratulations to  Major  Cooper  on  his  heroic 
accompllstiment,  and  expresses  its  gratifica- 
tion to  his  family  and  to  all  those  who  have 
contributed  to  the  success  of  his  mission. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


ADDITIONAL  PAY   FOR   DIRECTORS 
AT  VA  INSTALLATIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H JR.  228)  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  salary  of  directors  and 
chiefs  of  staff  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals,  domiciliaries,  and  centers. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the   present  consideration   of   the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  one  of  our  colleagues  is  rather 
strongly  opposed  to  this  legislation.     I 


therefore  withdraw  my  reservation  and 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection 


ADDITIONAL  HEALTH  BENEFIT 
PLANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1819) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  provide  addi- 
tional choice  of  health  benefits  plans, 
and  for  other  piuTX)6es. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  2(1)  of  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959  (73  Stat.  710;  6  U.S.C. 
3001(1))  Is  amended  by  strliclng  out  "1959" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1963". 

(b)  Section  4(3)  of  such  Act  (73  Stat.  711; 
6  U.S.C.  3003(8))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  and  which  on  July  1,  1959,  provided 
health  benefits  to  members  of  the  organi- 
zation". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXPENSES  OP  RETIRED  EMPLOYEES 
HEALTH  BENEFITS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3517) 
to  amend  the  Retired  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  with  respect  to  Gov- 
ernment contribution  for  expenses  in- 
ciured  in  the  administration  of  such 
act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REUEP  FOR  CERTAIN  NAVAL 
OFFICERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HP,.  5042) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  oflQcers  of  the 
naval  service  erroneously  in  receipt  of 
compensation  based  upon  an  incorrect 
computation  of  service  for  basic  pay. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  a  question 
or  two  of  someone  from  the  committee 
from  which  this  legislation  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  House? 

I  ask  this  because  over  the  years  I  have 
been  concerned  about  the  periodic  ap- 
pearance of  legislation  to  relieve  cer- 
tain ofiQcers  and  others  in  the  military 
services  from  their  responsibilities  under 
the  law  for  erroneous  compensation  pay- 
ments to  members  of  the  armed  services. 

I  have  tried  to  get  the  committee  to 
pin  resr>onsibility  on  an  individual  or 
on  an  ofllce  for  these  erroneous  pay- 
ments.   Last  year  on  severed  occasions 
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we  had  colloquy  and  It  was  then  indi- 
cated that  the  committee  was  coins  to 
be  more  Arm  in  its  oppositiocx  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  such  legislation. 
Would  the  gentleman  care  to  make  any 
comment? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
call in  the  past  when  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  requested  the  committee 
to  try  to  have  scwne  of  these  bills  con- 
sidered on  the  basis  he  has  stated.  How- 
ever. I  would  like  to  state  that  this  is 
not  the  same  kind  of  legislation.  It  has 
come  up  from  a  different  source  and  for 
a  different  reason.  These  instances  cov- 
ered by  this  bill  are  isolated.  They  hap- 
pened due  to  sui  Incident  at  the  close  of 
World  War  n.  These  are  not  the  repeti- 
tious type  which  the  gentleman  has  in 
mind.  This  came  about  because  of  a 
decision  of  the  Comptroller  Ge^ieral 
which  held  that  the  acceptance  of  mid- 
shipmen's appointments  In  effect  can- 
celed the  inactive  Naval  Reserve  enlisted 
status  of  these  gentlemen. 

They  were  serving  in  one  capacity  and 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  due  to  the  edu- 
cational program,  they  were  transferred 
into  another  capacity.  They  received 
credit  In  the  computation  of  past  pay 
for  their  inactive  Naval  Reserve  service. 
This  decision  resulted  in  their  having 
received  this  money  over  a  period  of  ap- 
proximately 15  years.  This  continued 
over  these  years,  because  the  basis  of 
the  error  was  unknown  until  this  deci- 
sion of  the  Comptroller  General  came 
about,  which  said  that  credit  for  this 
particular  enlisted  service  was  an  error 
and  should  not  have  been  recognized 
during  all  these  years. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  under- 
stand the  point  made  by  the  gentleman. 
It  is  an  uniisual  circumstance;  time  has 
elapsed.  The  error  was  not  determined 
until  some  15  years  subsequent  to  the 
problem  arising.  So  under  these  unusu- 
al circumstances  I  shall  raise  no  objec- 
tion. But  I  do  want  the  committee  to 
know  of  my  continuing  interest  In  prob- 
lems such  as  this.  I  think  it  is  the  com- 
mittee's responsibility  to  be  hard,  dif- 
ficult, so  we  do  not  condone  this  kind 
of  circumstance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
concur  In  what  the  gentleman  has  said 
and  join  with  him  in  protesting  these 
errors  which  result  in  overpasrments  to 
altogether  too  many  civilian  employees. 
Comptroller  General  Campbell  testified 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  2  or  3  weeks  ago, 
pointing  out  that  during  the  period  1957 
to  1961  this  Government  paid  out  more 
than  $100  million;  in  that  brief  space 
of  time  they  paid  out  more  than  $100 
million  to  take  care  of  Just  such  inci- 
dents as  this,  where  payments  were  er- 
roneously made.  I  think  this  deserves 
the  interest  of  every  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Committee  on  the 


Judiciary  does  have  a  specific  policy  for 
the  consideration  of  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion. Will  the  gentleman  outline  in  the 
RccoRD  as  part  of  this  colloquy  what  the 
committees  policy  is  so  that  we  are  fully 
informed  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  com- 
mittee at  the  time  it  considers  these 
requests? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FORD     I  yield  to  the  gentkman. 

Mr  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
say  that  my  predecessor,  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Lane,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, gave  serious  thought  to  this 
problem.  We  shall  certainly  give  it  our 
continuing  attention,  and  make  inquiries 
on  the  points  the  gentleman  has  suggest- 
ed. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Representatives  of  tfie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembU^.  That  any 
member  or  former  member  of  the  naval  serv- 
ice who — 

(a)  as  an  enlisted  member  of  tbe  Unitsd 
States  Na^al  Keflerve.  wtu  appointed  a  mid- 
shipman In  the  United  States  Naval  Reesrve 
without  termination  ot  the  enllatment  con- 
tract; and 

(b)  was  thereafter  erroneously  credited  in 
the  computation  of  his  basic  pay  with  a  pe- 
riod of  enlisted  service  on  and  after  the 
date  of  appointment; 

Is  relieved  of  all  liability  to  refund  to 
the  United  States  the  amounts,  which 
were  otherwise  correct,  received  by  him 
prior  to  March  15,  1981.  as  a  result  of 
the  erroneous  credit  for  service.  Any  person 
who  has  at  any  time  repaid  to  the  United 
States  any  amount  paid  to  htm  based  upon 
an  erroneous  credit  for  service  as  cited  in 
this  section  Is  entitled  to  have  refunded  to 
him  the  amount  repaid. 

Sic.  3.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States  full  credit  shall  be 
given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability  is 
relieved  by  this  Act 

Skc  3.  Appropriations  available  for  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  members  of  the  naval 
service  are  available  for  refunds  under  this 
Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TJS.   PARK    POLICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  4893) 
relating  to  age  limits  In  connection  with 
appointments  to  the  US  Park  Police. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oresron? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT     OP     CIVIL     SERVICE 
RETIREMENT    ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR  5569 > 
to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  to  permit  the  recovery  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  amounts  due  the  Government 


May  to 

in  the  setUement  of  claims  under  urk 
act.  and  for  other  puiposes. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  CUm, 
read  the  bill  as  follows :  ^^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and.  Hmu. 


o/     the     United 


States 


15   of   th 
amended 


Representatives  

America  in  Congress  assembled   That^I^,*'' 
e    ClvU   Service   Retirement  aS^" 
use.    2265),    is    amendM^ 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foilowin.  nH. 
subsection :  "  "** 

"(c)  Notwlttistandlng  any  other  provkkn 
of  law.  the  Ckjmmlsslon  Is  authorized  to  u2 
appropriate  action  on  counterclaim*  aieOb* 
the  Government  as  set  off  against  amount 
otlierwlse  due  and  payable  from  the  t\aa  »« 
the  debtors  concerned." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrooaed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thlnl 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


HARPERS  FERRY  NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL  PARK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  18)  to 
change  the  name  of  Harpers  Ferry  N«- 
tlonal  Monument  to  Harpers  Perry  N». 
tional  Historical  Park. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  pre.sent  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  have  one  quick  question  to  uk 
concerning  this  bill:  This  Is  designed 
only  to  change  the  name,  and  does  iwt 
contemplate  the  expenditure  of  addi- 
tional funds  from  the  Federal  Treasury; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  The  gentleman  u 
exactly  correct 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  biH? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Harpers  Ferry  National  Monument  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Harpers  Ferry  National  Monument",  ap- 
proved June  30,  1044  (58  SUt  045),  shall 
hereafter  be  known  as  Harpers  Ferry  na- 
tional Historical  Park,  and  any  law,  regula- 
tion, document,  or  record  of  the  Unltsd 
States  In  which  such  monument  Is  desig- 
nated or  referred  to  under  the  name  of 
Harpers  Perry  National  Monument  shall  be 
held  to  refer  to  such  monument  under  arxl 
by  the  name  of  Harpers  Ferry  National  His- 
torical    Park. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


THE  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  TRAIL 

The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  61)  to  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  in  respect  to  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Trail  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  concurrent  resolution  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representattvtt 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sen« 
of  th©  Congress  that  the  route  tra»wrsed  by 
Captains     Meriwether     L«wls     and    WllUsm 
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(9^  on  their  expedition  of  1804-180e  from 
^t  liOUls.  Missouri,  to  the  Pacific  North- 
^^  ibould.  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible. 
fc(  UJentlfled.  marked,  and  kept  available  for 
'ia  inspiration  and  enjoyment  of  the  Amert- 

-»n  peopl*  *"•*  '^*'''  ^  *^^"  *"**•  (*)  *U 
^ncJes  of  the  United  States  which  ad- 
;aintftar  lands  along  the  route  of  the  ex- 
P^tion.  including  particularly  the  Depart- 
^a  ot  the  Interior.  Agrtcultxire.  and  the 
j^y,  «hould  act  In  concert  to  preserve  and 
5ifk  In  an  appropriate  fashion  the  route 
tiereftT  U  crosses  lands  which  they  ad- 
alnUter  and  to  assure  public  access  to  the 
y^  go  crossed,  and  (b)  that  all  States, 
iouflUss,  municipalities,  and  private  parties 
fbo  0*°  '""*  along  the  route  or  are  other- 
f^t,  intsrested  in  the  success  of  this  project 
^aaid  t>e  Invited,  and  they  are  hereby  In- 
rtted.  to  join  In  preserving,  marking,  and  as- 
lurtnj  public  access  to  the  route  of  the 
rtpedltloa. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Pagv  a,  Unes  6  and  7,  strike  out  "pre- 
lerrlng,  msrklng.  and  assuring  public  access 
\o  the  rout*  of  the  expedition."  and  Insert 
-memortaJlzlng.  preserving,  and  marking  the 
route  ot  the  expedition." 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PRODUCER  LIVESTOCK  PROGRAlilS 


to 


Tbe  oommlttee  amendment  was  agreed 
J. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
ta 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tablf. 

JtlNEAU  INDIAN   VILLAGE.   ALASKA 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (8.  247)    to 

antbortze  survey  and  establishment  of  a 

townalte  for  the  Juneau  Indian  Village 

m  Alaska. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

.'ead  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  nacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rejfretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  <*  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Act  of  May  36,  1928  (44  Stat.  629;  48  U.S.C. 
l6Ss-SUd).  U  hereby  extended  and  made  ap- 
pUcabls  to  all  lands  of  the  Juneau  Indian 
VUliffS  ct  Alaska.  Including  uplands  and 
AIM  la  tldelands  occupied  on  the  date  of 
Oui  Act 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
ame,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
iild  on  the  table. 


W.APATO  INDIAN  IRRIGATION  PROJ- 
ECT. WASHINGTON 
TV  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  641) 
to  ipprove  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
if  Interior  canceling  and  deferring  cer- 
tun  Irrigation  charges,  eliminating  cer- 
aln  tracts  of  non-Indian-owned  land 
Joler  the  Wapato  Indian  Irrigation 
project.  Washington,  and  for  other  pur- 
wet. 

■Riere  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
■^  the  bill  as  follows: 

S<  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
'  ^tpresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
*iMTeo  in  Congress  a^iscmbled.  That  In  ac- 
'»'l»n«  with  the  Act  of  June  23.  1938  (40 
^1803;  25  U.S.C.  3«>-389e).  the  order 
»»•  Secretary  of  the  Interior  dated  Sep- 
««)er  12,  1962,  canceling  $4,494.58  of  de- 
^qnent  Irrigation  charges,  providing  for 
voeferred  payment  of  •10,356.03.  and  pro- 
™|j  for  the  removal  of  78.12  acres  of  as. 
««le  land  from  the  Wapato  Indian  Irrlga- 
*«  project.  U  hereby  approved. 
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The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5860)  to 
amend  section  407  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  of  1921.  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill' 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object  in  order  to  ascertain 
If  possible  the  cost  of  this  legislation  I 
do  not  have  the  information  as  to  any 
amount  that  it  might  cost,  and  I  do  not 
have  any  indication  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  given  their  approval  to 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  There  is  no  Federal 
Government  money  involved  whatsoever 
This  is  entirely  a  voluntary  program,  paid 
for  by  the  livestock  industry  without 
Government  money. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  in  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  of  the 
opinion  that  under  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  some  question  has  arisen 
as  to  whether  deductions  for  promo- 
tional purposes  can  be  made  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  livestock  unless 
such  deductions  are  supported  in  each 
instance  by  a  prior  written  order  by  the 
producer.  The  producer  himself  makes 
the  decision.  If  deductions  are  made 
and  the  producer  is  not  satisfied,  he  can 
ask  for  a  refund  of  any  deductions 
which  may  have  been  made. 

This  bill  was  imanimously  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  As 
far  as  I  know  it  has  the  unanimous  and 
wholehearted  support  of  practically 
every  farm  organization  in  the  country 
as  well  as  the  NaUonal  Livestock  and 
Meat  Board.  This  is  a  good  biU  for  the 
livestock  industry. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  there  is  no  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment involved  here  and  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  those  on  the  Committee  on 
A^culture  are  unanimously  in  support 
of  this  bill,  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 
Be   it  enacted   by  the   Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America    in   Congress   assembled.   That   the 
Packers    and    Stockyards    Act    of    1921     as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection   (c)    to  section  407; 

'•(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  deductions  made 
from  sales  proceeds  for  the  purpoee  of  fi- 
nancing promotion  and  reeearch  actlvlUea, 
including  educaUonal  activities  relating  to 
Uvestock,  meat,  and  other  products  covered 
by  the  Act." 
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follows:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  It  ahaS  be  unlawful  for 
fJ^^H^f*?'''  ^°'-  "«>cla"on  or  corporation 

f^m^?!*''^  "^^^^  "^  *  contribution? 
from  sales  proceeds  for   the   purpows  of  fi- 

r^r'lol°^«''^°°'°"°°  activities,  uSe«  such 
kist  ii»^™-  "«°<=l*"on  or  corporation  has 
first  been  presented  with  an  individual  writ- 

by  his  or  her  spouse,  if  married." 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 


Mr.  DINGELL. 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  EJikchj,-  Strike 
tlie  quotation  mark  In  line  11  and  add  aa 


Mr.  DINGELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
here  a  situation  where  the  Congress  is 
asked  to  ratify  and  endorse  a  practice 
whereon  the  rancher  who  sells  Uvestock 
IS  assessed   an  additional  tax  imposed 
upon   him   without   his   clear   consent 
The  function  of  this  amendment  Is  sim- 
ply to  require  that  where  such  a  deduc- 
tion is  made  by  private  persons  the  in- 
dividual who  has  the  deduction  made 
from  his  commodities  or  from  the  price 
that  he  receives  shaU  first  give  his  assent 
Mr    Speaker,    this   is   a   very   simple 
amendment.     I  think  no  Member  here 
should  object.     The  seller  of  livestock 
Who  has  a  deduction  of  this  kind  made 
from  a  commodity  sold  by  him  should 
have  first  the  opportunity  to  indicate  hla 
assent    As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  note  that  this  bill  Is  one  that  Is  offered 
by  the  Farm  Bureau.    I  know  the  Farm 
Bureau  has  been  the  great  champion  of 
the  rights  of  individuals  throughout  the 
years.    I  know  they  have  been  particu- 
larly active  in  protecting  the  rights  of 
trade  unionists  from  the  trade  unions 
themselves.     So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
they  would  be  entirely  agreeable  and  in 
accord  with  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment and  they  would  endorse  the  idea 
of  havmg  the  seller  of  livestock  protected 
and  see  to  it  that  when  there  it  a  deduc- 
tion from  proceeds  of  the  sale  by  private 
parties  the  seUer  gives  his  consent     As 

nr^o*fJ^n°'  '*^^'  ^^  ^^^UBLge  is  taken 
practicaUy  verbatim  from  the  language 
of  the  Wyoming  right  to  work  law  which 
was  just  lobbied  through  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  and  by  the 

S;<^?k'"^^''-  So  this  is  an  amendment 
which  the  Farm  Bureau  members  should 
wholeheartedly  and  enthusiastically 
support;  since  it  has  been  taken  from 
the  language  of  their  own  bUl  and  since 
L^  nothing  but  say  that  when  an 
individual  sells  property  before  any  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his 
property  is  taken  from  him.  he  has  a 
right  to  give  his  fuU  assent  and  even 
have  his  wife  consulted,  as  is  done  under 
the  right  to  work  statute  of  which  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  are  so  very  verv" 
fond.  ' 

There  is  no  inconvenience  imposed  on 
the  promoter  by  this  amendment  that 
the  committee  bill  would  not  impose  on 
the  seller.  The  amendment  ouUaws 
private  taxation,  even  if  for  a  most 
worthwhile  purpose.  Tvithout  consent  of 
the  taxed,  a  principal  for  which  our  fore- 
bears fought. 

On  big  shipments  and  little  shipments 
the  sales  contract  will  need  only  indi- 
cate a  place  where  the  rancher  who  sells 
can  indicate  his  assent  To  do  other 
than  to  approve  this  amendment  Is  to 
sanction  a  situation  fraught  with  all 
manner  of  possibility  of  raaclllty 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 
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Mr.  QUIE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment 


MayfQ 


Uvestock  prices.    We  have  to  have  this     the  proposed  amendment  oB^r^  ^ 
kind  of  le^lauon  U  we  are  to  encourage     gentleman  from  Michigan     tS^ 


Mr.  speaker.  I  have  had  a  great  deal      the  peopfe  ol-'tke  counrr;  ^^^  ekTm^r:     lu^^t  tSTlel LTatlon  U^  ««*. 
of   experience   in   my   occupaUon   as   a     pork  and  meat.    In  this  way  we  will  help     the  n^essity  for  a^v  7nrh  ^^  *»*■ 
fanner  with  checkoffs  for  promotional     the  livestock  Industry  of  this  country  Se   g?n?eman   f^m  wfrS''^*^^ 


and    research    purposes.     There    are    a  Mr   DINGEiI."^Mr   Spekker'^  wiuW     Z^TnTToT  Jll7  Z"ZT  ^^ 
number  of  commodities  today,  that  is.  gentleman  yield?                                                day     His  arnendnfJnt  t        make  i^^ 
agricultural  commodiUes.  that  have  this  Mr.  QUIE.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman     the  bill  is  defeated    the^*??*^-  » 
same  authority  that  we  are  asking  for  from  Michigan.                                                 the  Se<;reta^  of   AeH.nit     "**  «^ 
meat  products  in  this  bUl.     The  dairy  Mr.    DINGELL       How     many    times     mulgate  regSatlons  simf  «^  *^  «*• 
industry  has  this  and  it  works  well.     It  under  this  amendment  Is  money  going  to  have  today                *  similar  to  what  ^ 
Is  a  voluntary  checkoff.    It  does  not  re-  be  extracted  from  the  livestock  producer?         This  type  of  promoUonal  «^h-.^ 
qmre   anyone   to  do  it.     The   proposal  Mr.  QUIE.     Under  the  program  that  a  long   hisTory      T?e  Wd^^?''* 
here  is  the  same  as  applies  to  the  meat  could  be  set  up.  every-  time  he  sells  his  sored  it  was  organized  aw^v  hTw  ?* 
Industry  where  the  person  who  has  an  stock     to     a     packer,     money     can     be  twenties     Th*.  nmnnnt  n^  I..^  *"^ 
amount  checked  off   from  his  sales   of  deducted.  volv^  here  il  v^Tilif '^r^^'^^'^II- 
catUe  or  hogs  can  voluntarily  permit  It  to  Mr.    DINGELL.     It   can    be   deducted  1    to  3  cents  a  he^ad  for  rim""!^ 
be  checked  off  or  he  can  request  that  it  every  step  down  the  line     The  packer,  third   to   1   cent  on  rvv-w-    -  i'  *"*« 
not  be  checked  off.     Or  if  it  has  been  the  middleman.    The  middleman  deducts  to  1   cent  on  she^^n      t^L  ^L*  **« 
checked  off.  he  can  ask  for  a  refund,  and  the  packer  deducts.  distryhLZen  char  J^h  J,""**^  ^ 
The  marketing  agency,  which  voluntarily  Mr.  QUIE.    If  the  packer  does  not  wish  out  history  with  f reedom  f^  ^1I2?- 
makes  the  checkoff,  does  not  have  to  do  to  have   money  deducted,  he  does  not  ment  controls    and  the  dutoL^T!*- 
so  If  it  does  not  want  to.  have  to.    If  any  producer  or  if  any  middle  legislation  is  to  prohibit  tKr^ 
We  have  had  this  before  us  for  a  long  man  or  commission  man  between  pro-  of  one  additional  GovenmStSS?" 
tune.     It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Packers  ducer  and  packer  does  not  want  to  have  an   industry    which   thus  far  ^^ 
and  Stockyards  Act.  which  requires  the  it  deducted,  they  need  not  have  any  part  completely  free  of  it                          ^ 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  get  into  this  of  it  deducted.                                                         The    gentleman   from   Mirht 
compUcated     mechanism     whereby     he  Mr.  DINGELL.    Is  it  not  so  that  under  gesU  that  this  legislaUon  la  im^- 
must  make  regulation  affecting  the  live-  the  present  system  and  under  the  sys-  tax.    There  Is  no  tax  imposSl  hlJ?^ 
stock  industry  checkoffs.     This  bUl  has  tem  that  would  be  authorized  if  this  bill  deduction  of  this  sum  of  ^ev  u  Ji 
the  support  of  the  Department  of  Agri-  is  passed,   the  individual  who  sells  the  on  a  voluntary  basis     Any  tiirii^ 
culture,  but  I  am  sure  the  amendment  livestock,  or  anyone  who  sells  these  com-  ducer  wants  to  stop  it    all  he  hlTt^ 
does  not.     The  bill  will  enable  this  one  modi  ties,  would  have  to  go  through  all  the  is  to  tell   his  selling  agent  he  aL  j! 
commodity  to  be  treated  like  the  other  work  of  writing  a  letter  and  saying.  'I  want  it  deducted      There  is  no^^ 
agricultural   commodities   are.     It   is  a  do  not  want  this  done"  to  get  his  money  role,  petition,  or  anything  else  connS^ 
free  choice  on  their  part.     History  has  back.    In  other  words,  he  might  have  to  with  It.     All  we  are  trying  to T?^ 
shown    that    these    checkoff    programs  invest  a  5-cent  stamp  to  get  back  3  cents,  eliminate  one  area  of  govemmenUiL 
need  no  undue  Government  supervision  Is  it  not  easier  to  say  to  the  marketers,  trol.     And  I  might  say  I  thinkX^ 
since  the  funds  will  dry  up  without  pro-  "If    you    want    to    get    this    promotion  dustry  has  been  very  successful  iTii' 
auwr  support.  money,  you  should  at  least  have  the  con-  motional  activities  for  which  the  fimd. 

When  the  question  was  asked  whether  sent  of  the  man  who  raises  the  animal  herein  discussed  are  devoted 

this  would  cost  the  Department  of  Agrl-  and  sells  It  to  him  before  he  starts  taking         The   gentleman   from    Michijran  .» 

l'^.^'^Tt^ur''7\l'''^r^^  J^^""^  '^     ""^""^  °"'  °'  ^^  '^^''"'  «^^^  ^^'  °"<^e  the  cattle  have  JSiS 

^.Jf  Z?   ^^   the   Department   of         Mr  QUIE.    The  producers  with  which     to   the   stockyards   the   producer^, t 

^h^v.^^/S°"^'';*^*"^  "".7  "^"J  ^^'  '"  ^'°*^^y  '■^'^^^  "^^y  ""^^^  a  s^te-  longer  interested  in   the  (SS«  5 

^^^           f°  "'"'"^^  the  complicated  ment  if   they  do  not  want  It  deducted,  the  carcass;   yet.  all  of  us  kn^lSt? 

Si^^o            I.^'^'^"!  ^"^J",  ^'^"    ^  ^""^    '^   ^   mB.rke<i   very    clearly   on   his  that  meat  that  is  processed  is  no?«« 

?1^  i^H  Vr   <$"  °"*®''  ^^°^  "°"^y  ""^^^  *^^"   *'  '^  5^"'   ^   ^^   that  so  or  is  not  consumed,  the  market  for  to. 

The  ni^pn   «mpr,Hr«»«f          ,^       .  T"^^^  '^  deducted  for  promotion.    If  he  farmers  cattle  is  to  that  extent  dimm- 

The  Dingell   amendment  would  ruin  does  not  want  this  done  he  sends  in  a  ished.     What  we  are  trying  to  do  u  t« 

what  we  want  to  be  a  voluntary  pro-  letter  to  that  effect.    U  a  producer  ships  continue  a  voluntary  program   opm" 

grasn.     we    are    trying    to    enable    the  through  a  cooperative,  its  entire  mem-  in  a  spirit  of  free  economy   and  let  Uy 

farmers  to  try  to  solve  their  own  prob-  bership  can  make  a  policy  decision.    The  farmers  go  ahead  free  of  any  goveni- 

lems    with    promotional    and    research  situation  will  be  exactly  like  it  Is  for  other  mental  activity 

^i'^!^^^^\>,     ^^  ^^!}^  them  this  right  by  commodiUes.     I  am  very  familiar  with  Mr.  HOEVEN      Mr    Speaker   will  thr 

adopting  the  amendment  offered  by  the  the  dairy  industry,  and  all  a  person  has  gentleman  yield ''            ^P^»*«^.  ^  ^ 

^n"r!i!!"r/v,''°'"  Michigan,  it  would  be  to  do  in  the  dairy  industry  is  to  wTite  a  Mr    DUNCAN      I  yield  to  the  Knll. 

M?  H^F^'^^^rc       ..          .w.  ^^"^^  ^«  his  milk  plant  saying  he  does  man  from  Iowa. '     ^  ^'^'^  ^  ^^  ^'^ 

Mr.  HOEVEN.     Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the  not  want  a  deduction  made,  and  it  is  not  Mr   woTrvrrM     r^t  „^,.        ^v, 

gentleman  yield?  deducted    from    his    check       With    thu  ?        .^-    ^'  *^°""^-  ^^^  ^^^ 

Mr.   HOEVEN.     The   amendment  of-  the  agency  to  ope rate^dr^?^  money  tt^h.^  thr'^,    '^''""''^'^"f™'.  . 

fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  would  be  spent  for  admmistrative  costs  ^. J/,?h  tl     t  ^^""t°^*"  «  amendment  it 

wUl  completely  destroy  the  force  and  ef-  that  should  be  spent  for  promotion  ,    ^  *  ^J^^^""  ^nMexx  on  comnmooc 

feet  of  this  bill.     In  fact,  the  purpose  of         I   hope   that   we   will    vote   down    the  ^^P'^'"    the    matter    of    bookkeeping 

the  legislation  before  us  is  to  geTaway  amendment  ^d   thlt  ther?  win  Se  So  ^^^ ,'T  v     T""  ?.T*^^\  ^  ''^ 

from  the  very  thing  that  the  gentleman  objection  to  the  bill.  1^^,^?  ™*"^^^'  ^.^  ^""."^  ^^^'^  ^P"*^ 

from  Michigan  is  now  proposing.     The         Mr  DUNCAN     Mr  Soeaker  I  mnvp  t^  f         ,    .^  request^  and   a  record  wouid 

amendment  should  be  deVeaS.  strike  ouYVhe^st  word              '          '  ^\Xw  '"'''''. °/ '"T"  *"T  "^Ifl 

There    was    not    one    individual    who         Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^' not  certain  that  I  "ufd e n. Jm'e  "tTk  V/^in^lXr^- 

appeared  in  opposition  to  the  bill.    The  can  add   anything  to  the  words  of  the  si^   th^t   th^^is   a   volSnUr?^  pSni 

SiT?a^;rU^oT'a5^d  L'G^Jk'nT'^H  ^f  ^f^^^f^f^^    «-tleman    from    Minne-  N'lil'^esL'k  "prJ^ucer^hTt^^eST. 

Se  SS?^  Si^enp?^!  «^nr?v?r.*^  '^^^^    ''"/.J   '^.'^   ''^"'   '^^   "°"^   '°   ^  ^^^  program  unless  he  wants  to  do  « 

sUtiS^t7n?Jn?l!  ^  fn^r«nrd     ^  ^  ^^^7'^  "^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^''  Certainly  was  The   deductions   will   be   made  with  hu 

oSSiUon  to  ^^bS                 "^"^^'"^ '""  not  a  parusan  matter  in  the  subcom-  knowledge  and  consent     If  he  is  not  «t- 

opposiuon  to  this  bill.  mittee  or  in  the  full  committee     Briefly,  isflcd    he   can    get    his   monev  back  tf 

anrrt\"pLS°cuii?f.nS5eS'at'?JS^me  £!  "r^^',  °/  ^^  "^'^'  -  '^-'  ^^  deXtioL  h^-ei;^en';\d"e°  iTis'Tin- 
??hen  we  1^  a  DriJ,le^^th  ri^^u^n  f^''^^'"^  °'  Agnculutre  has  issued  regu-  pletely  voluntary  program  without  »nj 
wnen  we  have  a  problem  with  cattle  and     lations  in  essentially  the  same  words  as     governmental    dictation    or    regulatwM 
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AU  we  are  trylnc  to  do  tn        The  SPEAKER.    1m  there  objection  to 


••'•'SStion  is  to  help  the  llTCstock     the  present  consideration  of  the  bUl? 
^  le^tion_  ^^^^  ^  rj^^^  jjgj^  ^  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  aa  follows: 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Route 
of  Repre*entative»  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 


Zlmtrr  of  this  country. 

ut  DUNCAN.  I  would  assume,  sir. 
w«i  »  oootinxilng  authorlaation  could 
S'made  to  the  livestock  sales  organlxa- 

"  if   this    were    deemed    necessary. 
«*•  ^-««  fcft  th^  irentlfiman  from      withstanding    any    other    prorlslon    of    law. 

Ai»d.I^'«^f^J^„^f.?iSf^'^t     upon  request  of  the  Rosebud   Sioux  Tribe. 


States  In  trust  for  the  tribe:  Provided,  (1) 
TTiat  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  certifies 
that  the  tract  Is  Isolated  In  that  it  Is  so 
located  or  situated  that  It  would  be  to  the 
economic  advantage  of  the  tribe  to  sell  or 
exchange  the  tract;  (2)  that  the  amount  or 
exchange  value  received  by  the  tribe  is  not 


J^lj^n,  If  I  thought  for  one  moment  g^^h  ttikota.  acting  through  its  govern- 
th»t  this  was  going  to  be  a  burden,  go-  j,^  j,Q^jy  ^j^^  secretary  of  the  interior  is 
"  to  create  a  hardship,  that  any  dis-  authorized  to  exchange  or  to  sell,  by  pub- 
ZjL^aa  was  going  to  be  involved,  or  uc  or  by  negotiated  sale,  the  tribal  Interests 
^^Dse  to  the  producer.  I  would  not  in  isolated  tracts  of  land  held  by  the  United 
"?Lrt  this  biU.  But  I  was  convinced 
f«;m  the  testimony  that  we  heard,  with- 
out obJecUon,  that  this  was  a  matter 
!>ui*  within  the  discretion  of  the  pro- 
]^r  himself.  In  other  words,  at  any 
ume  be  did  not  want  to  make  these  pay- 
ments. ^  ^^  ^**  to  do  is  open  his  mouth  less  than  the  fair  marlLet  value  of  the  tribal 
\S^gaf  80  and  the  money  would  not  be  trust  land  and  is  liccepted  by  the  tribe; 
^i.rtftd  in  the  first  place.  Further,  if  (3)  that  any  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  land 
TTo/^  been  and  he  did  not  want  it  de-  under  this  Act  are  used  exclusively  for  the 
It  had  oeeu  »""  rryr^n^x,  Ka/.v      Tt      purchase  of  land  on  the  reservation  within 

ducted,  he  can  get  his  money  back.     It     {^^^   consolidation   areas   approved  by  the 
is  Just  that  simple.  secretary  of  the  interior;    (4)   that  title  to 

Xbe  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  ^ny  land  acquired  under  this  Act  by  pur- 
^  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  chase  or  exchange  shall  be  taken  in  the 
from  |£lchigan.  name  of  the  United  States  In  trust  for  the 

The  smendment  was  rejected.  tribe;    (5)   that  if  lands  in  an  exchange  are 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  ^o^  o'  equal  value  the  difference  In  value 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
tune,  sad  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SALE  OP  LAND  ON  ROSEBUD  SIOUX 
INDLAN  RESERVATION.  S.  DAK. 

The  Clerk  caDed  the  bill  (H.R.  2467) 
to  authorize  the  sale  and  exchange  of 
isolated  tracts  of  tribal  land  on  the 
Rosebud  Sioux  Indian  Reservation, 
S  Dak.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  ask 
■ome  member  of  the  committee  whether 
Ml  Indian  has  priority  In  the  purchase 
of  this  land? 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  there  Is  no  provision, 
I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
for  the  prior  treatment  of  an  Indian, 
because  It  is  off  the  Indian  reservation. 
It  is  in  an  area  ranging  from  25  to  75 
mUes  from  the  Indian  reservation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  that  an  Indian  ought  to  have 
priority  In  the  purchase  of  tribal  land 
that  can  be  sold  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill? 

Mr.  BERRY.  He  has  where  it  Is  on 
the  reservation  area,  but  on  this  land  It 
would  not  add  anything  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Indian. 

Mr.  GROSS.     It  will  not? 

Mr.  BERRY.  No;  because  the  Indian 
will  not  be  buying  enough  of  It. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  chances  are  he  win 
not  have  the  opportunity  under  the 
terms  of  this  bUl.  will  he? 

Mr.  BERRY.  If  the  gentleman  win 
yield  further,  he  would  have  the  same 
right  and  the  same  opportunity  as  any- 
one else. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 


may  be  paid  In  money;  and  (0)  that  If  an 
Indian  acquires  the  tribal  tnist  land,  title 
shaU   be   taken  In  the   name  of  the  United 

States  In  trust. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  7,  after  "land"  insert  "located 
in  Tripp.  Gregory,  and  Lyman  Counties. 
South  Dakota,  and". 

Page  2,  line  8,  after  "acquired"  insert  "for 
the  trite". 

Page  2.  line  12.  strike  out  "Indian"  and 
Insert  "enroUed  member  of  the  Rosebud 
Sioux  Tribe". 

Page  2.  line  13.  strike  out  "shall"  and  in- 
sert "may". 

Page  2,  after  line  14,  add  a  new  section  to 
read: 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DONATING    LAND    TO    THE    DEVILS 
LAKE  SIOUX  TRIBE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2905) 
to  donate  to  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribe 
of  the  Port  Totten  Indian  Reservation, 
N.  Dak.,  approximately  275.74  acres  of 
federally  owned  land. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  of 
the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  the  real  property  described  below, 
and  the  Improvements  thereon,  located 
within  the  Fort  Totten  Indian  Reservation, 
North  Dakota,  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
held  In  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  Devils 
Lake  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Totten  Indian 
Reservation,  North  Dakota,  subject  to  exist- 
ing valid  rights-of-way:  Lot  1,  section  16; 
lots  6.  7.  8.  9.  10,  southwest  quarter  north- 
east quarter  northeast  quarter,  southeast 
quarter  northeast  quarter,  section  17;  the 
west  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  of  the 


north  i;25fiJ  feet  of  lot  2,  section  16;   the 
north  mis  acrM  of  lot  9,  aeetlon  17.  and  tbe 

north  11.46  acres  of  lot  3,  section  17,  thasi 
parcels  being  that  portion  of  th«  wwt  two 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  oC  lot  2,  aaetlon  16 
and  those  portions  of  lota  3  and  S,  section  17. 
not  embraced  in  Derila  Lake  Sloox  Allot- 
ment Numbered  686  of  Jeeae  O.  Palmer  for 
which  Patent  Numbered  413644  was  issued  to 
Frank  Palmer,  heir  of  Jesae  O.  Palmer,  on 
June  10.  1914.  all  of  said  lands  being  situated 
in  township  163  north,  range  06  west,  fifth 
principal  meridian.  Benson  County.  North 
Dakota,  containing  276  74  acres  more  or  less. 
Sec.  2.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Aug\ut 
13.  1946  (60  Stat.  1050).  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Commission. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


UNIFORM     AUDIT     PtEQUIREMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4223) 
to  provide  for  audit  of  accounts  of  pri- 
vate corporations  established  uiider  Fed- 
eral law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  the 
term  "private  corp>oratlons  established  under 
Federal  law"  as  xised  In  this  Act  means  the 
following  organizations: 

(1)  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame. 

(2)  American  Chemical  Society. 

(3)  American  Historical  Association. 

(4)  The  American  Legion. 

{&)  The  American  National  Theater  and 
Academy. 

(6)  American  Society  of  International 
Law. 

(7)  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League. 

(8)  American  War  Mothers. 

(9)  AMVETS  (American  Veterans  of  Wortd 
War  n). 

(10)  Belleau  Wood  Memorial  Association. 

(11)  Big  Brothers  of  America. 

(12)  Blinded  Veterans   Association. 

(13)  Blue  Star  Mothers  of  America. 

(14)  Board  for  Fundamental  Education. 

(15)  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

(16)  Boys*   Clubs  of   America. 

(17)  Civil  Air  Patrol. 

(18)  Conference  of  State  Societies.  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Col\imbla. 

(19)  The  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
Society  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

(20)  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

(21)  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

(22)  Ttie  Foundation  of  the  Federal  Bar 
Association. 

(23)  Future  Farmers  of  America. 

(24)  Girls   Scouts  of  America. 
(26)    Grand  Army  of  the  RepubUc. 

(26)  Jewish  War  Veterans.  U.S.A..  Nation- 
al Memorial,  Inc. 

(27)  Ladles  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public. 

(28)  Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Incorporated. 

(29)  Marine  Corps  League. 

(30)  Military  Chaplains  Association  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

(31)  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  of 
the  United  States  <rf  America. 

(33)   National  Academy  of  Sdenoes. 

(3S)   National  Conference  on  Citizenship. 
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(34)  National  Fund  for  Medical  Educa- 
tion. 

(35)  National  Muaic  Council. 

(36)  National  Safety  Council. 

(37)  National  Woman's  Relief  Corps.  Aux- 
iliary to  the  Orand  Army  of  the  Republic 

(38)  Tbe  National  Yoemen  P. 
(30)    Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps. 

(40)  Navy  Club  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

(41)  Reserve  Officers  Association. 

(42)  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

(43)  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  ClvU 
War. 

(44)  United  Spanish  War  Veterans 

(46)  United  States  Blind  Veterans  of  World 
War  I 

(46)  United  States  Olympic  Association. 

(47)  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States. 

( 46 )  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

See.  a.  The  accounts  of  private  corpora- 
tions established  under  Federal  law  shall  be 
audited  annually  in  accordance  with  gen- 
erally accepted  auditing  standards  by  in- 
dependent certified  public  accountants  or 
Independent  licensed  public  accountants,  cer- 
tified or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority  of 
a  State  or  other  political  subdivision  of  the 
United  States.  The  audits  shall  be  conduct- 
ed at  the  place  or  places  where  the  accounts 
of  the  corporations  are  normally  kept.  All 
books,  accounts,  financial  records,  reports, 
files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  prop- 
erty belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  corpora- 
tions and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audits 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons conducting  the  audits;  and  full  facilities 
for  verifying  transactions  with  the  balances 
or  securities  held  by  depositories,  fiscal 
agents,  and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  to 
such  person  or  persons. 

S»c  3  The  report  of  each  such  Inde- 
pendent audit  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  six  months  following 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
audit  was  made.  The  report  shall  set  forth 
the  scope  of  the  audit  and  Include  such 
statements  as  are  necessary  to  present  fairly 
the  corporation's  assets  and  liabilities,  sur- 
plus or  deficit  with  an  analysis  of  the  changes 
therein  during  the  year,  supplemented  in 
reasonable  detail  by  a  statement  of  the  cor- 
poration's Income  and  expenses  during  the 
year  Including  the  results  of  any  trading, 
manufactxirlng,  publishing,  or  other  commer- 
cial-type endeavor  carried  on  by  the  corpora- 
tion, together  with  the  Independent  auditor's 
opinion  of  those  statements.  The  rep>ort 
shall  not  be  printed  as  a  public  document 

S»c.  4.  The  following  provisions  of  law  are 
hereby  repealed : 

(1)  The  words  "including  a  full,  com- 
plete, and  Itemized  report  of  receipts  and 
expenditures,  of  whatever  kind"  contained 
in  section  8  of  the  Act  of  June  15,  1916  (39 
Stat  229,  36  use  28): 

(2)  The  words  "Including  a  full,  complete, 
and  Itemized  report  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  whatever  kind ''  contained  In  section 
7  of  the  Act  of  March  16.  1950  (64  Stat  24, 
as  amended;  36  US  C  37) ; 

(3)  The  words  "Including  a  full  and  com- 
plete report  of  Its  receipts  and  expenditures" 
contained  In  section  9  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 16,  1919  (41  Stat.  285;  36  U  S  C.  49); 

(4)  The  words  "Including  a  full  and  com- 
plete report  of  Its  receipts  and  expenditures" 
contained  in  section  8  of  the  Act  of  July  5. 
1935  (49  Stat   459): 

(5)  The  words  "Including  the  full  and 
complete  statement  of  Its  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures'" contained  In  section  4  of  the  Act 
of  August  4.  1937  (50  Stat.  559;  36  U  S  C. 
58): 

(6)  The  words  '"including  the  full  and 
complete  statement  of  Its  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures" contained  In  section  5  of  the 
Act  of  March  3,  1923  (42  Stat.  1441;  36  U  S.C. 
66); 


(7)  Section  14  of  Public  Law  86-47  (73 
Stat.  79:  36  U.S  C.  78m); 

(8)  The  words  "including  a  full  and  com- 
plete report  of  Ita  receipts  and  expenditures'* 
contained  in  section  0  uf  the  Act  of  June  17, 
1932  (47  Stat.  321.  as  amended;  36  U.8.C. 
901); 

(0)  The  words  "including  a  full  and 
complete  report  of  its  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures'" contained  In  section  11  of  the  Act  of 
February  24.  1925  (43  Stat  968;  36  USC 
101); 

( 10 )  The  words  "Including  a  full  and  com- 
plete report  of  Its  receipts  and  expenditures" 
and  the  word  "financial  "  contained  In  section 
8  of  the  Act  of  May  28.  1936  (49  SUt  1391; 
36  use    118); 

( 11 )  The  words  "including  a  full  and  com- 
plete statement  of  its  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures" contained  in  section  4  of  the  Act  of 
June  6,    1940    (54   Stat    233;    36  USC     140c); 

(12)  Section  15  of  the  Act  of  June  30.  1950 
(64  Stat.  315;  36  USC.  235): 

(13)  Section  14  of  the  Act  of  August  30, 
1950    (64  Stat    566,   36   USC.  284); 

(14)  The  words  "including  the  full  and 
complete  statement  of  Its  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures" contained  In  section  7  of  the 
Act  of  September  20,  I960  (64  Stat  869  36 
use   317); 

(15)  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  September 
20,   1950   (64  Stat    872;   36  USC.  349); 

(16 1  The  words  "including  the  full  and 
complete  statement  of  Its  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures "  contained  In  section  12  of  the 
Act  of  September  21,  1950  (64  Stat  982;  36 
U  S  C    382 )  ; 

(  17»  SecUon  16  of  the  Act  of  April  3,  1962 
(66  Stat    40:  36  USC   416); 

(18)  Section  14  of  the  Act  of  August  13, 
1953    (67  Stat    565;   36  USC.  444); 

(19)  SecUon   15  of  the  Act  of  August  13, 

1953  (67  Stat  573,  36  USC  476); 

(20)  Section    14    of    the    Act    of    July    19, 

1954  (68  SUt.  491;   36  USC    514); 

(211  Section  15  of  the  Act  of  Augiist  20, 
1954    (68  Stat    751;    36  VSC    546); 

(22)  Section  14  of  the  Act  of  August  24. 
1954  (  68  SUt   799;  36  USC   584) ; 

(23)  Section   14  of   the  Act  of  August  28, 

1954  (68   Stat    894;    36   USC    614), 

(24)  Section    14   of   the   Act   of   August   4, 

1955  (69  SUt    489;    36   USC    644); 

(25)  Section    14   of   the   Act  of  August   1, 

1956  (70  SUt   796;  36  US  C   674)  ; 

(26)  Section  14  of  the  Act  of  August  6, 
1956   (70  SUt.   1056;   36  USC    704); 

(27)  Section  15  of  Public  Law  85-630  (72 
SUt    374;  36  USC    775); 

(28)  Section  14  of  Public  Law  86-642  (72 
SUt   600:  36  USC   804); 

(29)  Section  14  of  Public  Law  85  761  (72 
SUt   858:  36  USC   834): 

(30)  Section  14  of  Public  Law  85  769  (72 
SUt   926:  38  USC   864); 

(31)  Section  14  of  Public  Law  86-^70  (72 
SUt    1694;  36  use   894); 

(32)  Section  13  of  Public  Law  85-903  (72 
SUt    1741:  36  use    9231 ; 

(33)  Section  14  of  Public  Law  86-653  (74 
SUt    518.  36  use    954)  : 

(34)  Section  14  of  Public  Law  8^-680  (74 
But    576:  36  use   984); 

(35)  Section  15  of  Public  Law  87-660  (76 
Stat   505;  36  USC    1015); 

(36)  Section  14  of  Public  Law  87-665  (76 
Stat    633;  36  USC    1054); 

(37)  Section  14  of  Public  Law  87-817  (76 
Stat   933) : 

(38)  The  words  "including  the  full  and 
complete  sutements  of  its  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures" conUlned  In  section  8  of  the 
Act  of  August  25,  1937   (50  SUt.  800). 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  5.  line  6,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  "',  except  as  part  of  proceedings 
authorized  to  be  printed  under  the  Act  of 
March  2.  1931,  chapter  378,  section  1.  as 
amended   " 


On  page  7,  line  14.  strike  out  -o^h 
Insert  "©oa  ".  *  ^^    *« 

On  page  8,  line  10,  strike  out  -loi*» 
insert  ""1066".  ^*   »** 

The  committee  amendments  »-^ 
agreed  to  v  "•    »en 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engTTiM.H 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thi»H 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  i^ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table  ^^' 

The  SPEAKER.  This  conclude,  th. 
call  of  the  bills  on  the  Consent  Caleackf 

CONSOLIDATING    VICKSBURq 
NATIONAL  MILITARY  PARK 

Mr  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  no,, 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bm 
(H.R  1162)  to  consolidate  VickabuJ, 
National  Military  Park  and  to  pronde 
for  certain  adjustments  necessitated  br 
the  installation  of  a  park  tour  road,  laj 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houk  ot 
Reprexentatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
Amertca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  la 
order  to  preserve  and  protect  the  eaientui 
historical  features  of  Vlcksburg  Nauoot; 
MlUUry  Park  In  the  SUte  of  Mississippi  ma 
to  enhance  visitor  enjoyment  and  lafetj  bj 
means  of  a  park  tour  road  and  through  Ui« 
consolidation  of  park  lands,  the  SecntA.T 
of  the  Interior  Is  authorized.  In  hU  dijcn. 
tlon.  and  under  such  terms  and  condltlcm 
as  he  determines  are  In  the  public  lnt«r«tt- 

la)  to  quitclaim  to  the  city  of  Vlckibur^ 
Mississippi,  approximately  one  hundred  mi 
fifty-four  acres  of  land.  Including  the  rosdi 
thereon  and  the  park  land  abutting  ma 
roads.  In  exchange  for  the  city's  agreeln|  tc 
place  the  roads  In  lu  road  system  ud 
thereby  assume  Jurisdiction  and  malEU- 
nance  thereof,  and  upon  the  further  «pw- 
ment  of  the  city  to  malnUln  the  parkiikc 
character  of  so  much  of  the  park  land  con- 
veyed to  it  and  abutting  the  road  u  tin 
SecreUry  may  prescribe,  said  land  being  gee- 
erally  that  part  of  Vlcksburg  Natlonsl  ICU. 
tary  Park  lying  south  of  Fort  Garrott  with 
the  exception  of  Navy  Circle,  South  Fort 
and  Louisiana  Circle:  Provided.  Thst  ii\k 
to  so  much  of  said  abutting  park  land  pn- 
scrlbed  by  the  SecreUry  and  covered  bj 
said  agreement  of  the  city  to  maintain  tbt 
parklike  character  thereof  shall  revert  to 
the  United  SUtes  If  Its  parklike  character  U 
not  malnUlned:  to  quitclaim  tc  Warmi 
County,  Mississippi,  upon  like  termi  and 
conditions  approximately  twenty-four  tan 
of  land,  including  the  road  and  abuttii^ 
park  land,  being  known  as  Sherman  Ayenut 
and  the  Sherman  Avenue  spur:  to  release  or 
quitclaim  to  Warren  County  or  any  other 
appropriate  political  subdivision  of  lh« 
SUte  all  Interest  which  the  United  SUta 
of  America  has,  if  any.  In  those  portloni  of 
any  public  road  located  on  park  land  mtich 
are  no  longer  required  for  park  purposes 
Proitd«»d.  That  the  United  SUtes  ahall  re- 
serve from  the  conveyance  or  conveyancei 
made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  title  to 
all  hlsttirlcal  monuments,  means  of  accai 
thereto,  and  such  other  easemenU  as  the 
SecreUry  determines  are  required  for  tbe 
continued  administration  of  said  monu- 
ments as  a  part  of  Vlcksburg  National  Mill- 
ury  park:   and 

( b)  to  acquire  not  in  excess  of  five  hundred 
and  forty-four  acres  of  land,  or  Interests  lo 
land,  for  addition  to  Vlcksburg  Na.Uon*! 
MUlUry  Park,  such  authority  to  Include 
purchase  and  condemnation  with  appropri- 
ate funds  but  not  to  constitute  a  llmltsilor. 
upon  existing  authority  to  accept  donaUon* 
and 

(c)  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  duly 
authorized  officials  to  the  city  of  Vlckaburg 
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4jj<j  Warren  County  relative  to  the  effect 
which  the  Installation  of  a  one-way  park 
tour  road  with  controlled  acceas  will  have 
upon  the  existing  local  road  ayrtema;  subject 
^Qtiie  availability  of  funda.  to  obligate  the 
United  Stetee  to  make  provision  for  auch 
alterations,  relocations  and  construction  of 
local  roads.  Including  proctirement  of  rights- 
of-way  therefor  and  the  subsequent  transfer 
thereof  to  the  SUte  or  Its  appropriate  po- 
litical subdivisions  which  shall  thereupon 
gjgume  Jurisdiction  and  maintenance,  as 
the  SecreUry  and  said  officials  agree  are 
(i\i«cUy  attrlbuuble  to  the  InsUllatlon  of 
the  park  tour  road;  and  to  transfer  to  the 
city  or  county  Jurisdiction  and  maintenance 
of  service  roads  which  the  SecreUry  con- 
structs on  park  lands  to  properties  that 
otherwise  would  be  denied  access  because 
of  the  InsUllatlon  of  the  park  tour  road. 

The  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  shall  not, 
without  first  obUlning  the  consent  of  the 
city  and  county  officials  referred  to  in  sub- 
gectlon  (c),  convert  the  portion  of  the 
existing  road  known  as  Confederate  Avenue 
lying  between  Graveyard  Road  and  Port  Gar- 
rott into  a  one-way  park  tour  road  with 
controlled  access,  or  otherwise  limit  the  use 
of  such  portion  by  local  traffic,  imtll  the 
United  States  has  provided  for  such  altera- 
tions, relocations,  and  construction  of  local 
roads  (Including  procurement  of  rights-of- 
way)  as  the  SecreUry  and  said  officials  agree 
are  directly  attributable  to  the  installation 
of  such  park  tour  road. 

Sic.  2.  Upon  the  delivery  and  acceptance 
of  the  conveyances  herein  authorized,  any 
Jurisdiction  heretofore  ceded  to  the  United 
SUtes  by  the  SUte  of  Mississippi  over  the 
lands  and  roads  transferred  shall  thereby 
cease  and  thereafter  rest  In  the  SUte  of 
Mississippi. 

Sic  3  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
»3.060,(X)0.  as  are  required  for  acquisition  of 
lands  and  Interests  In  lands  and  for  con- 
struction and  relocation  of  roads  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  support  S.  386.  a  bill  by  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
John  Bell  Williams,  which  will  greatly 
Improve  the  Vlcksburg  National  Military 
Park. 

There  is  no  need  to  remind  Members 
of  the  House  of  the  importance  of  the 
Battle  of  Vlcksburg  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. And  there  Is  no  need  to  remind 
Members  that  once  the  Government  un- 
dertakes to  do  a  job  such  as  it  is  doing  in 
the  Vlcksburg  Park  It  needs  to  do  it 
right. 

Vlcksburg  National  Military  Park  is 
not  a  new  operation.  It  was  authorized 
by  the  act  of  February  21,  1899.  under 
which  the  Secretary  of  War  was  to  estab- 
lish a  park  of  about  1.200  acres  In  order 
to  commemorate  the  campaign  and  siege 
and  defense  of  Vicksburg  and  to  preserve 
the  history  of  the  battles  and  operations 
of  the  siege  and  defense  on  the  ground 
*'2!''^  ^hey  were  fought  and  were  cslt- 
"M  on.  Administration  of  the  park  was 
transferred  to  the  National  Park  Service 
on  August  10.  1933. 

What  this  biU  does  is  to  adjust  the 
boundaries  of  the  park  and  to  provide 
lor  new  traffic  facilities  to  bring  the 
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park  Into  line  with  changes  that  have 
occurred  since  1899.    Two  very  Impor- 
tant factors  that  have  come  into  the  pic- 
ture since  then  are  these.     First,  the 
town  of  Vlcksburg  has  grown  a  great 
deal  since  1899  and  it  and  the  park  now 
exist  right  up  against  each  other.    In 
fact,  one  part  of  the  park — a  part  which 
it  Is  proposed  to  eliminate  from  it — is 
now  not  much  more  than  a  city  street. 
Second,  of  course,  the  automobile  has 
come  into  widespread  use — in  fact,  one 
might  almost  say  it  has  come  Into  exist- 
ence— since  the  park  was  created.    With 
more  than  1  million  visitors  a  year  to 
the  park,  nearly  all  coming  In  by  auto- 
mobile— an  average  around  the  year  of 
700  or  more  cars  a  day — one  of  the  prin- 
cipal needs  of  the  park  is  for  a  road  sys- 
tem which  will  keep  the  park  traffic  and 
local  traffic  separate  from  each  other.    I 
say  this  because  the  visitors"  traffic — 
and  the  visitors  come  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States— wants  to  move 
slowly  and  to  make  frequent  stops  to 
View  the  monuments  in  the  park  and  the 
remains  of  the  fortifications  that  are 
there,  whereas  the  local  traffic  Is  using 
the  same  streets  and  roads  merely  as  a 
way  of  getting  from  one  place  to  another 
as  quickly  as  It  can. 

What  is  proposed,  then,  is  a  one-way 
circular  road  system  for  the  park  which 
will  enable  the  visitors  to  do  what  they 
came  there  to  do  without  interfering 
with  local  traffic  and.  for  the  same  rea- 
son, some  bypass  roads  which  will  take 
as  much  local  traffic  as  possible  out  of 
the  park.  The  estimate  that  we  have 
for  this  work  is  a  little  over  $1,500,000. 
I  recognize  that  this  is  an  estimate  and 
that  by  the  time  this  bill  passes  and 
appropriations  are  made  and  contracts 
are  let.  it  may  turn  out  to  be  more  or 
less  than  this  amount.  But  we  have  writ- 
ten this  amount  plus  the  $534,000  that 
is  the  estimated  cost  of  land  acquisition 
into  the  bill.  If  the  actual  turns  out  to 
be  more  than  the  amount  specified,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs will  consider  the  justification  for 
the  change  and  act  accordingly. 

I  have  just  mentioned  land  acquisi- 
tion. This  matter  was  carefully  con- 
sidered In  the  committee  and  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  acquisition  of  544  acres 
and  the  disposition  of  178  acres  Is  justi- 
fied. The  price  of  the  land  to  be  ac- 
quired is  high,  we  all  admit^-nearly 
$1,000  an  acre — but  the  land  Is  needed 
to  do  the  job  that  the  park  was  originally 
set  up  to  do.  It  is  needed  to  preserve  the 
scene  on  which  the  Battle  of  Vicksburg 
was  fought.  Our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  the  district,  can  tell  you  In 
more  detail  than  I  can  about  this,  but  I 
have  been  assured  that  this  acquisition 
is  part  of  an  entire  plan  which  has  been 
worked  out  In  negotiations  between  the 
Park  Service  and  the  city  extending  over 
a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  biU 
under  consideration,  H.R.  1162,  provides 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  Vlcksburg 
National  Military  Park.  A  similar  bill 
sponsored  by  the  two  Senators  from 
Mississippi  has  passed  the  other  body. 


The  purpose  of  this  biU  is  to  promote 
visitor  safety,  and  consolidate  park  prop- 
erty in  order  to  make  It  more  attractive 
and  more  enjoyable  for  th*  nearLv  1 
million  persons  who  visit  this  park  an- 
nually. The  present  spread-out  arrange- 
ment of  the  park  and  the  haphazard  road 
system  actuaUy  constitute  traffic  haz- 
ards. The  present  100  access  roads  are 
confusing  and  visitors  are  unable  to  tour 
the  park  without  getting  lost  or  ending 
up  on  a  city  street  leading  away  from 
the  park. 

Concentration  of  the  park  in  one  com- 
pact area  will  mean  that  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  visitors  from  all  the 
States  may  gain  full  enjoyment  of  the 
park's  facilities  and  appreciate  the  rea- 
sons for  its  establishment. 

The  land  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  deed  to  the  city  of  Vlcks- 
burg and  the  county  of  Warren  under 
this  bill  is  valued  at  approximately 
$25,130.  This  is  not  a  gift.  Inasmuch 
as  the  annual  maintenance  cost  Is  $4,000 
and  If  the  park  service  retains  control 
of  the  land  an  immediate  expenditure 
of  $250,000  would  be  necessary  to  con- 
trol erosion.  Consequently,  the  Govern- 
ment will  save  initially  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  and  in  6  years  will  re- 
cover the  total  value  of  the  land  through 
an  annual  savings  of  $4,000. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  the  people 
of  Vicksburg,  the  National  Park  Service, 
and  all  persons  with  an  interest  in  Civil 
War  history.  Insofar  as  I  know  there  is 
no  opposition  to  the  measure. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  present  to  my  col- 
leagues for  consideration  H.R.  1162.  a 
bUl  to  consolidate  the  Vicksburg  National 
Military  Park  and  to  provide  for  certain 
adjustments  necessitated  by  the  installa- 
tion of  a  park  tour  road  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  addition  of  544 
acres  of  land  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  Vlcksburg  National  Military  Park; 
for  the  disposition  of  178  acres  now 
within  the  park ;  for  the  improvement  of 
the  road  and  traffic  system  within  the 
park,  and  for  the  construction  of  other 
roads  necessary  to  effectuate  this  im- 
provement. 

The  Senate  passed  a  similar  bill.  S.  386, 
on  AprU  10.  1963,  without  a  record  vote. 
The  difference  between  the  two  bills  is 
that  section  3  of  H.R,  1162,  as  reported 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  limits  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  land 
acquisition  and  road  construction  work 
to  $2.5  million  while  the  Senate  version 
has  no  such  authorization  limit. 

For  several  years  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  superintendent  of  the 
Vicksburg  National  Military  Park,  have 
conferred  with  the  officials  of  the  city 
of  Vicksburg,  Warren  County,  the  Vicks- 
burg Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
many  other  interested  groups  and  indi- 
viduals tb  work  out  a  proposal  which 
would  consolidate  and  develop  the  park 
in  a  manner  In  the  public  interest  and 
acceptable  to  all  concerned. 

Through  the  years  numerous  public 
and  private  access  roads  were  provided 
to  accommodate  the  flow  of  traffic  to 
and  from  the  city  which  has  increased 
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In  *lze  tremendously.  Today  residences. 
hamburger  stands,  filling  stations  and 
oOker  establishments  crowd  against  the 
park. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  area  has 
steadily  increased  until  the  park  now 
attracts  well  over  1  million  a  year.  The 
visitors  Interfere  with  the  flow  of  city 
traffic  as  they  peer  at  the  memorials  and 
consequently  are  endangered  by  the 
large  volume  of  nonpark  traffic  using 
the  roadway  as  a  street  to  and  from 
their  homes  and  businesses.  This  neces- 
sitates having  a  road  designated  pri- 
marily for  tours  and  free  of  the  hazards 
heretofore  mentioned. 

H.R.  1162  provides  the  basis  for  future 
development  of  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
significant  of  our  national  military 
parks.  It  will  more  than  adequately 
protect  the  valid  interests  of  the  local 
population  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  this  area. 

The  battle  at  Vicksburg  was  a  most 
important,  if  not  the  most  important, 
single  event  in  determining  the  outcome 
of  the  Civil  War.  While  the  batUe  of 
Gettysburg  preserved  the  North  from 
Invasion,  the  capture  of  Vicksburg  was 
vastly  more  significant.  The  South  was 
severed  In  two  and  the  traffic  artery  of 
the  Mississippi  River  was  at  last  re- 
opened to  the  vessels  of  the  North.  Tru- 
ly, the  doom  of  the  Confederacy  was 
sealed  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  be  remiss  in 
our  duties  If  we  did  not  do  all  In  our 
power  to  insure  the  proper  preservation 
and  interpretation  of  this  historic  bat- 
tleground for  this  and  future  genera- 
tions. No  nation  can  maintain  a  reso- 
lute and  strong  national  purpose  and  a 
strong  sense  of  national  unity  without 
a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  its  past 
history  on  the  part  of  its  people. 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  timely 
measure. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  1162.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  as 
amended  was  passed. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  386)  to  con- 
solidate Vicksburg  National  Military 
Park  and  to  provide  for  certain  adjust- 
ments necessitated  by  the  Installation  of 
a  park  tour  road,  and  for  other  purposes, 
a  similar  bill  to  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  there  is  a  question 
about  this  bill  that  disturbs  me.  Do  I 
understand  that  the  land  which  is  being 
sold  by  the  Government  Is  worth  about 
$183  an  acre  while  the  land  being  pur- 
chased by  the  Government  is  worth 
about  $981  an  acre?  Is  this  contiguous 
land  or  similar  land,  or  what  is  the  story? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  there 


is  a  distance  of  several  miles  between 
the  two  land  bodies. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  property  which 
is  being  relinquished  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  at  the  extreme  southern  end 
of  the  park,  which  is  down  toward  the 
Mississippi  River:  that  which  is  being 
acquired  by  the  Government  Is  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  park  and  is  valuable 
property. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  accounts  for  the 
difference  between  $163  an  acre  in  one 
place  in  the  park  or  the  same  general 
area,  and  $981  an  acre? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     Not  altogether. 

The  amount  carried  in  the  bill  for  ac- 
quisition of  the  property  in  the  northern 
end  of  the  park  is  merely  an  authorized 
ceiling,  based  on  estimates  of  the  value 
of  property  in  that  area.  I  might  state 
at  this  point,  however,  that  the  chief 
reason  for  the  lesser  value  placed  on  the 
property  being  given  up  by  the  Federal 
Government  Is  in  the  fact  that  it  is  com- 
posed mainly  of  Confederate  Avenue, 
presently  a  park  road,  with  a  small  strip 
of  land  on  each  side  containing  monu- 
ments, statues,  and  other  park  installa- 
tions. These  memorials  must  be  main- 
tained by  the  city  of  Vicksburg  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  and  therefore  this  prop- 
erty cannot  be  developed  commercially 
or  residentially.  In  other  words,  the 
property  being  transferred  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  city  of  Vicksburg 
is  without  commercial  value.  Inciden- 
tally, it  should  be  noted  from  the  terms 
of  the  bill  that  in  the  event  the  city  of 
Vicksburg  fails  to  maintain  its  parkltke 
character,  the  property  reverts  to  the 
Federal  Goverrunent. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  or- 
der to  preserve  and  protect  the  essential  his- 
torical features  of  Vlcksburj?  National  Mili- 
tary Park  In  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  to 
enhance  visitor  enjoyment  and  safety  by 
means  of  a  park  tour  road  and  through  the 
consolidation  of  park  lands,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  U  authorized,  in  his  discretion, 
anil  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
determines  are  In  the  public  Interest — 

(a)  to  quitclaim  to  the  city  of  Vicksburg. 
Mississippi,  approximately  one  hundred  and 
ftfty-foxu:  acres  of  land.  Including  the  roads 
thereon  and  the  park  land  abutting  said 
roads.  In  exchange  for  the  city's  agreeing  to 
place  the  roads  in  Its  road  system  and  thereby 
assume  Jurisdiction  and  maintenance  there- 
of, and  upon  the  further  agreement  of  the 
city  to  maintain  the  parklike  character  of 
so  much  of  the  park  land  conveyed  to  it  and 
abutting  the  road  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, said  land  being  generally  that  part 
of  Vicksburg  National  Military  Park  lying 
south  of  Fort  Oarrott  with  the  exception  of 
Navy  Circle.  Sovith  Fort,  and  Louisiana  Cir- 
cle: Prov^ed.  That  title  to  so  much  of  said 
abutting  park  land  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  covered  by  said  agreement  of  the 
city  to  maintain  the  parklUce  character 
thereof  shall  revert  to  the  tJnlted  States  if 
its  paxkllke  character  is  not  maintained;  to 
quitclaim  to  Warren  County.  Mississippi, 
upon    like    terms    and    conditions    approxl- 
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mately  twenty-four  acres  of  land  InciiKit,^ 
the  road  and  abutting  park  land/*!?? 
known  u  Sherman  Avenue  and  the  Whiu!!?* 
Avenue  spur;  to  release  or  qultclalin^l?*" 
ren  County  or  any  other  appropriate  poii^ 
sTUxllvlslon  of  the  State  all  IntereatwSH 
the  United  States  of  America  has,  tf  anv^ 
those  portions  of  any  public  road  locat«' 
park  land  which  are  no  longer  nqrxtna^ 
park  purposes:  ProvHUd.  That  the  jyj^ 
States  shall  reserve  from  the  conveyaaoe 
conveyances  made  pursuant  to  this  tuiiiJ! 
tion  title  to  all  historical  monument*,  n^u^ 
of  access  thereto,  and  such  other  ea«^|(^ 
as  the  Secretary  determines  are  reonhM 
for  the  continued  administration  of^u 
monuments  as  a  part  of  Vicksburg  Ntttoivli 
Military  Park;   and  ^ 

( b )  to  acquire  not  In  exces.?  of  five  hundrM 
and  forty-four  acres  of  land,  or  interest!  tn 
land,  for  addition  to  Vicksburg  N»tton»i 
Military  Park,  such  authority  to  Include  po. 
chase  and  condemnation  with  approprijtrt 
funds  but  not  to  constitute  a  limitation  up- 
on existing  authority  to  accept  donatlj^ 
and 

(c)  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  (toh 
authorized  officials  of  the  city  of  Vlckslnii* 
and  Warren  County  relative  to  the  effect 
which  the  Installation  of  a  one-way  put 
tour  road  with  controlled  access  will  tun 
upon  the  existing  local  road  systems;  ob- 
ject to  the  availability  of  funds,  to  obUjit* 
the  United  States  to  make  provision  for  vxh 
alteration,  relocations,  and  construction  at 
local  roads.  Including  procurement  of  rlgtti. 
of- way  therefor  and  the  subsequent  trmmfB 
thereof  to  the  State  or  its  appropriate  polit- 
ical subdivisions  which  shall  thereupon 
assume  jurisdiction  and  maintenance,  aitbe 
Secretary  and  said  officials  agree  are  dlrectlj 
attributable  to  the  Installation  of  the  put 
tour  road;  and  to  transfer  to  the  city  or 
county  Jurisdiction  and  maintenance  of  een- 
ice  roads  which  the  Secretary  construct!  oi 
park  lands  to  properties  that  otherwlK 
would  be  denied  access  because  of  the  Instil- 
lation of  the  park  tour  rood. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not 
without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  \iu 
city  and  ct)unty  officials  referred  to  In  lub- 
sectlon  (c) .  convert  the  portion  of  the  iHit- 
Ing  road  known  as  Confederate  Avenue  lylii| 
between  Qraveyard  Road  and  Fort  Oarrott 
into  a  one-way  park  tour  road  with  eon- 
trolled  access,  or  otherwise  limit  the  xae  o( 
such  portion  by  local  traffic,  until  the  Unltm 
States  has  provided  for  such  alteratloni.  R- 
locatlons,  and  construction  of  local  naOt 
(Including  procurement  of  rlghts-of-*t}i 
as  the  Secretary  and  said  officials  agree  in 
directly  attributable  to  the  InstallaUos  o( 
such  park  tour  road. 

Sec  2.  Upon  the  delivery  and  acceptiMf 
of  the  conveyances  herein  authorlaed.  iny 
Jurisdiction  heretofore  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  State  of  Mlsslaslppl  over  the 
lands  and  roads  transferred  shall  tbcrefer 
cease  and  thereafter  vest  In  the  State  o( 
ML'^sLsslppl. 

Sec.  3  Funds  required  for  the  ptirpoio 
of  this  Act  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Moexb:  Sttlto 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  8.  811 
and  in&ert  the  provisions  of  BJl.  1103  M 
passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  ta 
The   bill   was   ordered   to   be  read  • 

third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 

passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  w«i 

laid  on  the  table. 
A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  1162)  »« 

laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

^.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
,yi4iiimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  permission  to  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  on  the  bill  just  passed  by 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

Mexico? 
There  was  no  objection. 


COTTON  IS  COTTXDN 

yii  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  a  short 
editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  am  sure  every  one  is  aware,  we  have 
been  having  a  most  diflflcult  time  in  ar- 
riving at  an  agreement  as  to  what  should 
be  included  in  the  cotton  bill,  which  has 
been  claiming  the  attention  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  since  last  De- 
cember when  the  first  hearings  were  held. 
This  first  hearing  was  in  response  to  a 
demand  by  the  mills,  recognized  by  the 
admUiistratlon.  that  something  should 
be  done  to  remove  the  inequities  to  the 
domestic  mills  that  exist  because  of  the 
subsidy  that  is  paid  on  all  cotton  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States.  There 
seems  to  be  little  disagreement  over  the 
fact  that  this  inequity  should  be  re- 
moved. 

There  is  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
some,  however,  to  recognize  that  the  pro- 
ducer—the man  who  grows  the  cotton — 
has  a  very  important  stake  In  anything 
that  Is  done  which  affects  any  part  of 
the  cotton  Uidustry.  In  other  words,  we 
are  all  in  this  situation  together,  and 
any  cotton  bill  which  is  considered  by 
this  Congress,  must  take  into  account  all 
of  the  problems  involved.  There  must 
be  give  and  take  If  we  are  to  solve  this 
problem.  To  date  there  has  been  too 
little  recognition  of  what,  in  my  estima- 
tion, is  one  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems to  be  solved. 

In  a  great  many  instances  small  farm- 
ers with  uneconomic  cotton  acreage  al- 
lotments are  abandoning  cotton  produc- 
tion for  other  crops  requiring  less  capital 
and  labor.  Many  have  become  welfare 
problems.    Their  situation  is  serious. 

Their  cotton  acreage  allotments  have 
become  meaningless  as  they  no  longer 
represent  a  source  of  family  income. 
These  once  valuable  allotments  are  being 
released,  without  any  consideration,  to 
county  ASCS  committees.  The  coimty 
committees  in  turn  are  reapportioning 
the  allotments  to  other  farmers  in  the 
county.  In  many  Instances,  the  released 
acres  are  not  wanted  at  home  and  are 
therefore  reapportioned  to  other  coun- 
ties in  more  highly  productive  areas  in 
the  State. 

Under  the  present  system  the  producer 
who  actually  owns  the  released  acreage 
gets  absolutely  nothing  for  it.  He  merely 
signs  a  release  and  the  acreage  goes  to 
some  other  producer  who  plants  it  over 
and  above  his  proportionate  share  of  the 


national  acreage  allotment,  llie  pro- 
ducer receiving  the  bonus  acreage  gets 
the  same  price  support  protection  as 
other  farmers  even  though  he  ends  up 
with  a  cotton  allotment  in  excess  of  the 
planting  history  on  his  farm. 

In  effect  this  bonus  acreage  made 
available  through  the  release  and  re- 
apportionment provision  is  subtracted 
from  the  allotment  of  producers  who 
happen  to  live  in  areas  where  such  acre- 
age is  not  available.  The  production 
from  the  bonus  acreage  complicates  the 
supply  management  program.  It  is  ex- 
tremely expensive  to  the  taxpaying  pub- 
lic. It  is  especially  expensive  and  dis- 
tasteful to  the  producer  who  first  of  all 
sees  such  acreage  subtracted  from  his 
allotment  and  then  is  forced  to  help  pay 
the  bill  as  a  taxpayer. 

Existing  legislation  clearly  deflnescot- 
ton  allotments  as  being  based  on  estab- 
lished histories  of  Individual  farms.  The 
law  further  provides  that  cotton  allot- 
ments in  a  real  sense  are  the  property 
of  individual  farms.  Cotton  allotments 
are  never  the  property  of  counties.  States 
or  areas. 

As  a  means  of  compensating  the  pro- 
ducer who  owns  the  acreage  and  who  Is 
entitled  to  some  consideration  for  not 
planting  his  allotment,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  Government  be  authorized  to 
make  payments  to  such  producers  for 
permanent  retirement  of  all  unwanted 
allotments. 

Terms  and  rates  of  payment  could  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, but  it  might  be  advisable  to  set 
minimums  and  maximums  for  such  pay- 
ments. One  suggestion — and  I  am  not 
committed  to  any  figure — would  be  to 
pay  the  producer  3  cents  per  pound  for  3 
years  based  on  the  per  acre  yield  for  his 
township.  An  average  yield  of  500 
pounds  would  amount  to  $15  per  acre  per 
year  or  a  total  of  $45.  Under  this  plan 
one-third  of  the  acreage  would  be  retired 
each  year  from  the  county,  State,  and 
national  acreage  allotment. 

Under  the  suggested  permanent  retire- 
ment plan  the  producer  owning  the  acre- 
age aUotment  would  get  paid  for  it.  It 
would  be  many  many  times  less  expen- 
sive to  the  taxpaying  public  to  get  such 
allotments  off  the  books.  It  would  insure 
equal  treatment  for  all  producers  under 
the  acreage  control  program. 

I  call  attention  to  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Missouri  Delta  Farmer.  Portageville, 
Mo.,  which  gives  a  pretty  fair  analysis  of 
what  is  happening: 

Cotton    Is    Cotton 

The  issue  surrounding  the  choice  provision 
In  propxeed  cotton  legislation  bolls  down  to 
a  simple  matter  of  equity. 

Cotton  Is  cotton.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  It's  produced  on  the  1.5  million  acres 
of  released  and  reapportioned  acreage  (W  on 
the  proposed  choice  acreage.  The  1.5  million 
acres  that  now  goes  out  free  of  charge  to  a 
great  many  producers  Is  over  and  above  the 
Individual  producer's  allotment.  Its  bonus 
acreage  that  in  effect  Is  subtracted  from  the 
allotments  of  producers  who  happen  to  live 
in  areas  where  such  acreage  Is  not  available. 
The  production  on  this  1.5  million  acres  adds 
to  the  overall  cotton  problem.  It's  coetlng 
the  Government  a  pretty  penny  and  It's  also 
mighty  expensive  to  the  producer  who  doesnt 
get  any. 


Serious  Inequities  have  developed  In  the 
distribution  of  cotton  acreage  allotment  be- 
tween Individual  farms.  Some  farmers  are 
actually  getting  higher  allotments  In  19«3 
than  In  past  yean  whUe  others  are  being 
forced  to  absorb  the  full  impact  of  the  re- 
duction In  the  national  acreage  allotment. 

Producers  In  areas  of  the  Cotton  Belt  where 
the  bonus  acreage  Is  not  available  through 
the  release  and  reapportionment  program 
are  offering  to  pay  for  the  same  prlvUege 
that  other  producers  get  free  of  charge. 
They  are  asking  to  be  allowed  to  grow  extra 
cotton  for  the  world  market  at  world  prices. 
The  opponents  of  the  choice  provision  say 
It  cannot  be  justified  because  It  would  add 
to  the  already  heavy  carryover.  They  miss 
the  point.    Cotton  Is  cotton. 


SOIL  STEWARDSHIP  WEEK  MAY  19 
TO  MAY  26 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privUege  for  me  to  address  the  House  for 
the  first  time  and  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject of  soil  conservation.  Last  year  my 
good  friend,  the  late  Honorable  Clem 
Miller,  spoke  to  this  House  pointing  out 
the  close  cormectlon  between  spiritual 
values  and  the  great  natural  wonders  in 
our  water  and  our  soil.  I  am  sure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Clem,  wherever  he  may  be, 
still  marvels  at  the  great  natural  won- 
ders that  we  have  in  the  United  States 
and  particularly  in  our  fine  State  of 
California. 

Mr.^Speaker,  during  the  period  May  19 
to  26  local  churches  throughout  the 
United  States  are  observing  Soil  Stew- 
ardship Week.  This  annual  observance 
is  sponsored  by  the  Nation's  2,900  soil 
and  water  conservation  districts  and 
their  national  association.  This  year's 
soil  stewardship  theme  looks  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  future. 

Abundance  and  affluence  are  terms 
descriptive  of  much  of  today's  living  in 
our  covmtry,  but  what  of  the  future?  We 
are  plagued  by  this  question,  not  so  much 
because  we  mistrust  God  to  provide  for 
our  needs,  but  because  of  the  recurring 
realization  that  mankind  through  care- 
lessness, and  shortsightedness,  may 
waste,  destroy,  pollute,  or  neglect  his 
God -given  bounty. 

This  would  be  a  tragic  course,  rep- 
resenting an  abdication  of  responsibility 
to  both  God  and  man.  There  is.  as  we 
know,  a  better  way.  This  is  the  full  ac- 
ceptance of  responsibility  to  serve  as  con- 
tinuing, careful  stewards  of  God's  bless- 
ings of  soil  and  water,  forest  and  wildlife, 
and  all  the  associated  resources.  We 
need  considered,  resolute  action  to  meet 
not  only  the  test  of  the  present,  but  our 
obligation  to  the  future. 

This  point  was  aptly  made  by  Donald 
A.  Williams,  Administrator  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  in  a  statement  he 
Issued  in  connection  with  Soil  Steward- 
ship Week  observances.    He  said: 

Today  we  are  placing  more  demands  on 
otxr  land  and  water  resources  than  ever  be- 
fore.   New  housing  spreads  out  from  cities 
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into  onc«-agrlculturai  land*.  New  Industxles 
look  for  kwatlooa  when  water  U  pteaUXul. 
NcoLfaxm  folka  look  for  opco.  gnma  pUc«a 
for  recreaUoa  and  relaxation.  Alr-«on<llUon- 
Uig  ftystenu  and  oUier  modern  lmprov«n«nu 
cadi  tor  lncr«a«ing  amounta  of  water.  TlMae, 
plus  demands  not  yet  envisioned  provide  Uie 
dtallengss  and  opportunlUes. 

I  commend  Mr.  Williams  on  this  fine 
statement.   His  full  statement  follows : 
Th«  Chaixuvcc  ow  tub  Fv  ivmx 
(By  Donald  A   Williams) 
"We  Txirn  Our  Eyes  to  the  Future"  is  a  Ht- 
Ung  theme  for  the  observance  of  Soil  Stew- 
ardship Week.  May  19  through  26.  for  we  face 
major  decision*  as  to  the  management  of  our 
soil  and  water  In  a  swiftly  changing  pattern 
of  land  use.     What  w«  decide  today  will  have 
far-reaching  effects  tomorrow 

Soli  Stewardship  Week  Is  a  time  to  reflect 
on  the  pleasvires  and  benefits  we  derive  from 
Gods  Ufeglvlng  gifts  of  soU  and  water.  It 
Is  a  tUne  to  remember  that  these  glfta  were 
given  to  us  for  continuing  use — not  Just  for 
today.  That  they  were  bestowed  on  all  of 
VIS — not  Just  a  few  That  we  all  are  utterly 
dependent  on  them  for  our  very  existence,  to 
say  nothing  of  our  stajidard  of  living. 

These  are  the  material  things  We  should 
never  cease  to  be  grateful  also  for  the  rich- 
ness that  land  and  water  add  to  our  lives 
What  greater  source  of  Inner  pleasure  and 
serenity  has  our  Creator  given  us  than  a 
beautiful  landscape  or  a  rippling  streiim' 
We  have  been  blessed  with  much,  and  much 
Ls  expected  of  us  as  stewards  of  these  bless- 
ings. 

Today  we  are  placing  more  demands  on  our 
land  and  water  resources  than  ever  before. 
New  housing  spreads  out  from  cities  Into 
once  agricultural  lands.  New  Industries  lock 
for  locations  where  water  Is  plentiful.  Non- 
fann  folks  look  for  open,  green  places  for 
recreation  and  relaxation  Air  conditioning 
systems  and  other  modern  Improvements  call 
for  Increasing  amounts  of  water.  These  plus 
demands  not  yet  envisioned  provide  the 
challenges  and  opportunities 

It  Is  up  to  us.  as  good  stewards,  to  de- 
velop the  potential  richness  of  our  soil  and 
water  resources.  Conserve  them  we  must. 
but  conserving  them  means  using  them  to 
fulfill  our  needs.  Future  generations  will 
thus  be  grateful  for  the  blessings  that  have 
been  otirs  and  are  theirs. 

Landowners  and  operators  In  the  more 
than  2.900  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts acrom  the  Nation  are  looking  to  the 
future.  They  have  broadened  their  con- 
cepts to  include  resource  conservation  plan- 
ning for  communltywlde  benefits.  Urban 
peopie.  too.  are  coming  to  recognize  their  di- 
rect role  In  resource  development  and  are 
Joining  the  team. 

We  have  been  endowed  with  a  great  trtist. 
All  of  us — not  Just  a  few  of  us—  have  the 
responsibility  for  stewardship  and  to  plan 
for  our  needs  for  today  and  the  future. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
the  privilege  of  serving  on  the  Conser- 
vation and  Credit  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  In 
this  capacity.  I  should  like  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  fact  that  this  week  la  being 
observed  throughout  our  Nation  as  Soil 
Stewardship  Week.  It  is  sponsored  by 
the  2.930  local  soil  conservation  districts. 


their  national  association,  and  cooper- 
ating church  groupB.  The  theme  of  this 
years  observances  is  directed  to  the  fu- 
ture. 

Included  in  the  material  assembled  for 
this  observance  is  a  statement  on  identl- 
fym«  our  national  goals     It  states: 

The  character  of  the  NaUon  U  most  evident 
In  the  delineation  of  its  naUonal  purpose. 
Where  the  purpose  (which  Is  mulUpIe)  Is 
clear,  constructive,  and  wisely  supported  by 
the  citizenry,  the  Nation  at  that  point  In 
time  Is  likely  to  bo  dynamic  and  progressive. 
The  national  purpose  comprises,  of  course, 
both  short-  and  long-range  goais.  Both  are 
necessary  and  must  exist  In  harmony.  They 
are.  by  their  very  nature,  aspirations  of  the 
future.  By  ideutUylng  them,  we  con  avoid 
aimless  drift,  opportunism,  and  the  manifold 
waste  which  is  inherent  In  an  irresolute 
course.  By  Identifying  them,  we  can  channel 
our  energies  and  skills,  our  faith  and  re- 
sources, with  the  perseverance  and  effecUve- 
nees  mL>st  likely  to  be  rewarding. 

High  on  the  Hat  of  griols.  surely,  is  the 
orderly  adjustment  of  our  expanding  society 
to  our  natural  resources.  It  should  be  an 
evident  truth  today  that  we  are  a  Nation  of 
limited  resources  and  unlimited  demands 
There  will  not  be  enough  of  all  reeources 
to  meet  all  the  demands  of  all  the  would-be 
users  In  every  place.  Circumstances  require 
that  choices  be  made  and  priorities  eeub- 
llshed.  probably  in  accord.tnce  with  the  well- 
accepted  doctrine  of  providing  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number  for  the  longest 
p«Tiod  of  time 

We  have  emphasised  for  vears  that  'With 
the  right  to  use,  goes  the  duty  to  preserve  • 
Now,  in  the  f.ioe  of  our  burgeoning  future, 
we  must  enlarge  the  maxim  to  recognize 
that  with  the  duty  to  preserve  goes  the 
responsibility  to  plan. 

And  this,  too,  we  believe.  Is  In  accordance 
with  Ood'a  orderly  design 

What  Is  being  done  on  conservation  farm.'i. 
In  soil  conservation  districts,  and  In  an  In- 
creasing number  of  towns  and  cltlea  must 
soon  be  expanded  with  dellberaUon  to  en- 
comp;ias  whole  counUes.  watersheds.  States, 
and  river  basins  There  are  goals  to  be  set 
and  goals  to  be  met.  The  alternatives, 
clearly,  are  waste,  exploitation,  misuse,  and 
ulUmate  default  on  our  children's  heritage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  kind  of  mes- 
sage bein«  preached  this  week  by  min- 
isters of  all  faiths  throughout  the  Nation. 
I  think  It  appropriate  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  pay  tribute  to  the  spon- 
sors of  Sou  Stewardship  Week— the  local 
soil  conservation  districts  of  America. 
The  men  and  women  who  serve  without 
pay  on  the  governing  bodies  of  these 
local  units  of  State  government  deserve 
our  praise  for  the  leadership  they  are 
providing  in  our  home  communities 

They  are  performing  an  important 
patriotic  service.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  them  on  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  challenge  of  the  future  in 
developing  soil,  water,  and  related  re- 
sources. 


May  20 


Mr   ALGER      Mr.  Speaker.  U 


.■**«tri 


that  the  Kennedy  administratis  v ' 
started  the  softening  up  proceMTwiSf 
will  inevitably  lead  to  another  i«!II? 


ADMINISTRATION  PREPARING  TO 
MAKE  DEAL  WITH  BUTCHERS  OF 
HUNGARY 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


modatlon  of  the  Communists. 

With  the  memory  of  the  ammiA  - 
the  people  of  Hungary  still  frwh  ^  J* 
minds  of  all  freedom  loving  peocleei-? 
where,   we   find    the   State  DepaiSi 
apologists  in  the  act  of  selling  the  S2! 
government  of  Hungary  to  the  Am»w 
people.     This  i.s  the  same  dictatorS? 
was  put  into  power  in  Hungary  thr«wJ 
the  massacre  of  helpless  men    woS? 
and  children,  crushed  under  the  t^ 
of  the  Soviet  Red  army,  and  shot  doSfS 
the    streets    by    foreign    soldiers,    v 
Speaker.  thLs  is  not  ancient  hlstory-tK 
blood  bath  in  Hungary  took  plac«  (^ 
7  years  ap:o  and  now  we  are  told^ 
Kadar   government  has   reformed.  tSi 
we  should  accept  it  as  a  civUized  gorm 
ment  and  forget  the  torture,  the  bnS' 
ity,    the    murder    upon    which    It  ti 
founded.  ** 

Of  course  the  U-N.  wUI  assist  in  diai 
fying  the  Hungarian  murderers  evoiii 
the  \JIi.  has  failed  to  condemn  the  hn 
tal  atrocities  of  the   arrogant  ComZ" 
ni.st  subjugation.  ^^" 

Surely,  this  Congress  must  do  even 
thing  within  its  power  to  stop  thia  Iaim 
move  by  the  administration  ihd^ 
State  Department  to  accommodate  \i» 
Communists.  Peace  can  never  be  bot«ht 
at  the  expense  of  honor.  To  recocnac 
the  Kadar  government  now  would  beu 
act  of  extreme  dishonor. 

As  a  part  of  these  remarks  I  would 
like  to  include  the  follow  ing  news  Hon 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  May  H 
together  with  an  editorial  from  the Tima 
commenting  on  State  Department  eflorti 
in  behalf  of  the  Communist  Hungtnm 
Government,  and  an  editorial  from  tbe 
Dallas  Mommg  News: 

I  From   the  New   York  Times.  May  11  iwi 
Vhxtkd  Stat«s  Hints  Mindszxntt  Ktt  to 

Ttt  WrrH  HUNGAST 
Wa.shinctov.  May  13  —a  State  Depart»«Bt 
spokesman  hinted  today  that  a  ncnnalla. 
tlon  of  relations  between  the  United  BXUa 
and  Hungary  awaited  only  specific  acUou 
by  the  Communist  regime  of  Premier  Jaaa 
Kiidivr. 

A  favorable  report  of  me;\surcs  taken  bj 
the  Kadiu-  regime  In  the  last  few  yean  U) 
relax  Its  controls  hivs  been  dlstrllnitwl  bj 
the  SUte  Department  to  the  Senate  sod 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Commltteea.  Thi 
scope  of  the  improvements  listed  In  tlUi 
detailed  memorandum  Indicated  that  man 
of  the  U3.  Government's  objections  to  ret- 
oij;nltion  of  the  Kadar  regime  had  bwn 
removed. 

There  remains  one  notable  obstacle  to 
congressional  approval  of  normal  relation*. 
An  agreement  between  the  Kadar  regliD« 
and  the  Vatican  permitting  Jozsef  Canllnal 
Mindszenty  to  leave  the  VS.  legation  in 
Budapest,  where  he  has  been  In  asylun 
since  1956.  might  go  far  toward  hrtngUH 
such  approval  and  puncturing  the  reslstana 
of  Influential  groups  outside  the  Govern- 
ment 

cardinal's  -stattts  at  I-SSTK 
Negotiations  have  been  In  progress  be- 
tween the  Vatican  and  the  Hungarian  Oot- 
ernment  on  the  cardinal's  status.  V» 
chief  difficulty  Involves  the  qiMSthm 
whether  Cardinal  Mlndssenty  sbouid  Hat 
Hungary  or  will  be  permitted  to  renial" 
Uiere.     Franzlskus  Cardinal  KOnlg  of  Vlenn* 
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DMO   conducting   the   negotiations    for 

MM  Vatlcaii- 

rt»  V3-  LegaUon  In  Budapest  lias  some- 
,^,n«rhad  the  aspect  at  a  beleaguered  for- 
^r  since  the  Hungartan  primate  took  re- 
^  tbere.  Cardinal  ICndszenty  luul  been 
\zLao^  to  life  UnprlBonment  for  crimes 
"^^^^tthe  state,  but  was  released  during 
^1»«J  uprising.     He  fled  to  the  Legation 

ths  Soviet  armed  forces  were  crushing 
(Hs  lebelUoh. 

Th»  memorandum  given  to  the  Senate 
,bA  Ho*iee  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  com- 
''"l^^  favorably  on  the  Improvement  In 
*hv^h-8Ute  relations  In  Hungary  and  Indl- 

tsd  that  the  Kadar  regime  and  the  Roman 
^UboUc  Church  had  achieved  a  modus  vi- 
■J^^  The  release  of  the  Hungarian  prl- 
msu  would  confirm  these  conclusions. 

•fbs  Btate  Department  spokesman  con- 
csded  the  strong  possibility  that  the  peren- 
ni»l  Hungarian  question  might  be  removed 
from  the  annual  agendas  of  the  United  Na- 
tion* General  Assembly.  He  said  that  be- 
csuse  of  recent  developments  In  Hungary— 
»n  amnesty  and  relaxaUon  of  controls— a 
number  of  delegations  opposed  a  repetition 
ai  the  annual  resolution  not  to  take  a  decl- 
glon  on  accepting  the  credentials  of  the 
Hungarian  delegation. 

This  resolution  was  the  technique  used  by 
th«  OB.  Government  to  keep  the  Hungarian 
quertlon  alive.  It  did  not  In  practice,  im- 
nede  the  normal  functions  of  the  Hungarian 
dslegatlon. 

"Consequently."  the  spokesman  said,  "It 
li  not  expected  that  a  'no  decision"  resolu- 
tion will  be  Introduced  this  time." 

The  spokesman  said  the  U.S.  Government 
Tould  reserve  Its  own  position  on  the  Bun- 
jirtan  credentials,  "pending  further  clarl- 
ncatlon  of  the  situation  In  Hungary." 

From  the  New  York  Times,  May   14,   1963] 

BssToax  Relatiomb  Wrm  Hdngabt? 
Pew  events  since  World  War  II  have  made 
luch  a  deep  Impact  on  American  public 
opinion  as  the  brutal  Soviet  repression  of 
the  Hungarian  Revolution  In  105«.  It  was 
Soviet  force  that  Installed  the  Kadar  gov- 
ernment, which  Is  BtUl  tn  power  In  Budap>eet. 
With  this  in  mind.  It  Is  understandable 
that  Doany  Americans  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  Washington  Is  now  giving  serious 
consideration  to  restoring  normal  diplomatic 
relations  with  Hungary.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  there  Is  a  good  cause  now  for 
nich  action,  and  hope  that  the  State  De- 
partment will  follow  through  on  Its  apparent 
present  intention. 

The  main  point  Is  that  the  Kadar  regime 
has  In  recent  years  taken  major  stepw  to 
remove  the  worst  features  of  Stalinism  from 
Hungary  and  to  ease  the  savage  repression 
that  followed  the  1956  revolt.  This  situation 
does  not  mitigate  the  unforgettable  crimes 
committed  by  the  Communists — Russian  and 
Hungarian — during  and  Immediately  after 
the  uprising. 

The  fact  remains  that  large  numbers  of 
political  prLsoners,  Including  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  1956  revolution,  have  now 
been  freed  from  Jail.  Many  of  the  former 
l»mers  hindering  Hungarian  contacts  with 
the  West  have  been  removed.  The  old  mo- 
nopoly of  the  Communist  Party  In  all  key 
positions  has  been  ended.  For  a  Com- 
munist country.  In  short,  life  In  Hungary 
today  Is  relatively  tolerable  and  relatively 
'"* — much  more  so  than  In  some  other 
Communist  countries,  such  as  Czechoslo- 
vakia, with  which  the  United  States  main- 
tains fully  normal   diplomatic  relations. 

It  may  seem  Incredible  that  a  regime 
Installed  by  Soviet  bayonets,  as  was  the 
Kadar  government,  can  be  a  force  for  rela- 
tive Uberallam  and  for  Improvement  of  both 
the  material  and  spiritual  condiUons  of 
Hungarian  life.  But.  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment memorandum  to  the  Senate  and  House 
Porelgu   Affairs    Committees    Indicates,    thla 


Is  what  has  happened.  It  seems  appropriate 
that  this  Nation'*  policy  toward  Hungary 
take  fxui  Mocount  at  tbeae  change*  and  at 
the  present  situation,  rather  than  still  baas 
Itself  on  the  Justified  disgust  aroused  by 
the  events  of  7  years  ago. 


[From    the   Dallas    Morning   News,    May   20. 

1963] 

SzEiHC  Red 

If  there  was  ever  any  doubt  that  by  now 
the  State  Department  has  wrapped  American 
foreign  policy  In  a  shroud  of  coexistence,  that 
doubt  has  been  dispelled.  In  the  last  few 
days,  the  State  Department  has  made  it  clear 
that  It  would  like  to  resume  dlploonatlc  rela- 
tions with  Conununlst  Hungary. 

As  Incredible  as  this  move  may  seem,  it  U 
true.  The  State  Department  has  prepared 
a  lengthy  report  which  has  been  handed  to 
both  the  Senate  and  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committees.  This  report  features  a  string 
of  highly  questionable  claims  designed  to 
prove  that  the  Kadar  regime  in  Hungary 
has  mellowed. 

It  Is  claimed  that  major  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  regime  to  eliminate  the  worst 
features  of  Stalinism,  and  to  ease  the  savage 
repressions  that  followed  the  1956  revolt  In 
Budapest, 

The  report  cites  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
political  prisoners  who  participated  In  that 
revolt  have,  at  long  last,  been  released  from 
their  dungeons  and  that  better  relations  are 
being  established  between  the  Oovemment 
and  the  church. 

The  sole  barrier  to  resumption  of  friendly 
diplomatic  relations  with  Hungary,  according 
to  the  report,  is  the  denial  of  freedom  of 
Josef  Cardinal  Mlndzenty — who  has  lived  In 
asylum  at  the  T7.S.  legation  In  Budapest  since 
the  1966  revolt. 

In  recent  weeks  Vatican  and  United  States 
diplomats  have  t>een  negotiating  for  the 
cardlnallA_release.  It  now  appears  that  the 
Kadar  regime  will  let  the  cardinal  leave  the 
country.  When  and  If  that  happens,  the 
State  Department  reportedly  will  ask  for  per- 
mission to  extend  the  hand  of  American 
friendship  to  the  blood-stained  paw  erf 
Khrushchev's  puppet  rulers  In  Hungary. 

Can  State  Department  memories  be  so 
poor?  Nearly  7  years  have  elapaed  slnca 
the  1956  revolt,  but  time  alone  can  never 
soften  the  brutalities  and  atrocities  com- 
mitted In  Budapest  by  the  same  Commu- 
nists who  still  rule  the  people  of  Hungary 
with  an  Iron  fist. 

Those  who  now  claim  that  the  Stalinists 
are  gone  might  recall  that  It  was  less  than 
8  months  after  Khrushchev  made  his 
famotis  antt-Stalln  speech  at  the  30th  Com- 
munist Party  Congress  In  Moscow  that  he 
ordered  Soviet  tanks  into  Hungary  In  true 
Stalin  fashion. 

Those  tanks  played  a  role  In  the  slaughter 
of  25,000  Hungarians.  After  the  revolt  hun- 
dreds more  were  executed  and  thousands  im- 
prisoned Most  important,  the  10  million 
people  of  Hungary  who  won  freedom  for  a 
few  short  days  saw  that  freedom  snuffed  out 
by  brute  force. 

Can  anything  wipe  out  that  naemory?  Can 
we  ever  be  certain  that  the  murderers  who 
turned  machlneguns  on  the  children  of 
Budapest  will  not  some  day  try  to  turn  them 
on  the  children  of  Dallas? 

If  the  hand  of  American  diplomacy  Is  ex- 
tended to  Hungary,  will  Cuba  and  Red  China 
be  next?  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  this  might 
be  possible,  but  how  many  people  could  have 
conceived  a  few  years  ago  that  the  State  De- 
partment today  would  be  lobbying  for  diplo- 
matic recognition  of  Hungary? 

Once  a  nation's  foreign  policy  begins  to 
veer  away  from  the  course  of  liberation  and 
expansion  of  freedom  toward  a  goal  of  con- 
tainment and  then  outright  appeasement — 
as  this  Nation's  foreign  policy  has  veered  in 
the  past  two  decades — who  can  say  what  the 
next  move  may  be? 


Recognition  of  Communist  Hungary  by  the 
United  States  wpuld  be  a  clear  signal  to  both 
the  free  world  and  the  slave  wcH'ld  that  the 
"home  of  the  brave  and  the  land  erf  the  free" 
has  given  up  the  fight;  that  tt  has  compro- 
mised Its  essential  principles  tn  favor  of  co- 
existence with  thoee  who  would  destroy  those 
principles.  It  would  add  up  to  an  open  Invi- 
tation to  the  Communists  to  do  what  they 
please. 

That  Is  why  the  State  Departzneait  must  be 
slapped  down  hard  before  this  preposterous 
proposal — recognition  of  Hungary — Is  carried 
out. 


POSSIBLE    POLITICAL    PAYOFF    ON 
TPX 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  c<xisent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  m7 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  new^aper 
article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  controversy  on  the  TFX,  the  question 
has  been  asked  several  times  whether  or 
not  political  Influence  was  used  In  the 
awarding  of  the  contract  to  the  General 
Dynamics  and  Grumman  companies. 
It  has  not  been  determined  for  sure 
that  political  influence  was  eicerted  in 
the  award  but  it  has  now  been  estab- 
lished that  a  vice  president  of  the  Grum- 
man Co.  has  entered  xipon  a  fundraising 
drive  in  the  name  of  the  Grumman  Co. 
in  behalf  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

A  vice  president  of  the  Grumman  Co. 
has  openly  solicited  funds  for  advertis- 
ing in  the  program  of  the  June  1,  $100- 
a-plate  dinner  of  the  Nassau  Coimty 
Democratic  Party.  In  this  solicitation, 
he  made  the  following  statement: 

We  hare  been  assured  that  the  placing 
of  an  ad  with  the  Nassau  Democratic  County 
Committee  will  excuse  any  obligation  for  giv- 
ing to  the  National  Democratic   Committee. 

This  unprecedented  action  comes  as  a 
shock. 

I  would  ask  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Senate  Government  Op- , 
erations  Committee,  which  is  investigat- 
ing the  TFX  affair,  would  make  a  com- 
plete investigation  to  determiiie  whether 
this  fundraising  drive  in  the  name  of 
the  Grumman  Co.  is  indeed  a  political 
payoff. 

Gbumman  Aikckaft  Engineeklnc  Cosp., 

Longr  Island.  N.Y..  May  1.  1963. 

The  Nassau  I>emocratlc  County  Commit- 
tee will  hold  its  annual  dinner  on  June  1  at 
the  Garden  City  Hotel,  and  another  ImfM^s- 
slve  program  Is  planned. 

During  recent  years  the  Democratic  Party 
has  experienced  continued  growth  in  Nas- 
sau County.  It  Is  our  belief  that  this  growth 
Is  due  to  the  leadership  qualities  demon- 
strated by  Democrats  In  public  ofDce  and  to 
honest  efforts  by  those  of  tis  In  conunerce 
and  Industry  who  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  two-party  government. 

Enclosed  Is  an  adyertlBlng  form  for  the 
Journal.  It  Is  our  hope  that  you  wlU  Join 
with  other  Interested  and  responsible  people 
concerned  with  good  county  government  and 
take  a  full  page  ad  in  the  Journal.  We  have 
been  aasiired  that  the  placing  of  an  ad  with 
the  Nassau  Democratic  County  Committee 
win  excuse  any  obligation  for  giving  to  the 
National  Democratic  Coaimlttee. 

The  deadline  for  placing  an  ad  Is  May  20. 
If  yon  have  any  questions,  please  do  not 
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h«sltate  to  call  me.     With  jour  support  we 
can  look  forward  to  even  greater  atrldfla  In 
the  advancement  of  the  two-party  system  In 
our  own  Nassau  County. 
Sincerely. 

J.  B.  RrrrAi.iATA, 

Vice  President. 

QsuMMAN  Aids  Pacing  Inqtttkt 

Wabhington.  May  17. — The  Senate  perma- 
nent Bubcoxnmlttee  on  Investigations  Is 
loolUng  Into  charges  by  four  House  Republi- 
cans from  Long  Island  that  a  vice  president 
for  the  Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Co. 
solicited  campaign  contributions  for  Nassau 
County  Democrats. 

A  subcommittee  source  said  today  Investi- 
gators would  question  Grumman  officials  at 
Be'.hpage.  L.I .  about  the  Incident 

Grumman  Is  a  major  subcontractor  for 
the  TPX  fighter  plane  contract,  which  the 
subcommittee  U  Investigating.  The  prime 
contractor    Is    the    General    Dynamics    Corp. 

Another  source  said  the  subcommittee  In- 
vestigators wanted  to  learn  who  had  sug- 
gested that  the  Grumman  vice  president. 
J.  B.  Rettallata,  write  a  letter  urging  Grum- 
man subcontractors  and  suppliers  to  buy 
advertisements  In  a  Nassau  County  Demo- 
cratic Journal. 

The  Journal  will  be  distributed  at  a  •100- 
a-plate  fund-raising  dinner  at  Garden  City, 
Long  Island,  In  June. 

A  copy  of  the  letter  made  public  by  the 
four  Republicans  quoted  Mr.  Rettallata  as 
having  said  the  purchase  of  an  ad  would 
relieve  the  subcontractors  of  any  obligation 
to  contribute  to  the  National  Democratic 
Committee  The  House  Members  said  full- 
page  ads  for  the  Journal  cost  as  much  as 
•3,000. 

Grumman's  president,  E  Clinton  Towl,  has 
said  he  knew  nothing  about  the  letter  He 
pledged  to  remedy  any  wrongdoing 

The  four  House  Members — Representa- 
tives Prank  J  Becker,  Strven  B  Drrounun, 
John  W.  Wtdldi,  and  James  B  Grover — 
called  such  solicitation  contrary  to  the  Ped- 
eral  Corrupt  Practices  Law.  This  prohibits 
a  defense  contractor  from  soliciting  political 
contributions. 

The  letter  to  the  subcontractors  and  sup- 
pliers was  written  on  Grumman  stationery, 
the  House  Members  said 


DISCRIMINATTON  IN  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYMEI^  ON  ACCOUNT  OP 
AGE 

Mr.  0"HARA  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  think  in  fairness  I  should  inform  the 
House  at  this  time  that  later  when  H  R. 
4893  is  taken  up  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  I  shall  raise  the  question  of 
quorum  on  the  final  vote  on  passage. 
This  is  reasonably  certain  to  assure  a 
rollcall  as  it  is  extremely  doubtful  that 
on  this  Monday,  with  not  much  legisla- 
tive business  scheduled,  a  quonmi  will  be 
present.  I  regret  that  circumstances 
have  not  permitted  me  to  give  earlier 
notice. 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  had  op- 
portunity to  read  the  bill,  and  this 
morning  all  my  time  has  been  given  to 
the  committee  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
In  view  of  the  opposition  to  the  bill, 
w^hich  in  debate  I  honestly  believe  will 


prove  substantial  and  likely  determlna- 
Uve.  I  hope  H.R.  4893  will  be  stricken 
from  the  suspension  of  the  rules 
calendar. 

The  bill  is  good  in  intention.  It  af- 
fects only  a  group  of  some  190  UJS.  park 
poUcemen.  It  would  give  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  the  authority  to  fix.  as 
regards  the  U.S.  park  policemen,  mini- 
mum and  maximum  age  limits.  At  the 
present  time  he  does  not  have  that  au- 
thority because  section  302  of  the  Act  of 
June  17,  1956.  expressly  forbids  any  oflB- 
cer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  to 
establish  any  age  limit  that  in  effect 
would  raise  a  barrier  of  age  discrimina- 
tion among  qualified  applicants  for  Civil 
Service  positions  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  4893  would  set 
a  dangerous  precedent.  As  surely  as 
night  follows  day  other  agencies  and 
services  would  seek  and  obtain  similiar 
immunity.  In  time  section  302  and  its 
prohibition  of  age  discrimination  In  the 
Federal  employment  would  be  destroyed 
by  erosion.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  190 
park  policemen.  It  is  a  matter  of  dis- 
crimination among  able,  qualified  Ameri- 
cans solely  on  the  grounds  of  age.  It  is 
a  matter  on  which  every  Member  of  the 
House  should  be  put  on  record  by  a  roll- 
call  vote 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Illinois  delegation  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  has  an  especial 
and  personal  interest  in  preserving  the 
integrity  of  section  302  from  the  erosion 
threatened  by  H  R.  4893  since  section  302 
was  drafted  by  our  former  colleague,  Mr. 
Yates,  now  ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  was  made  part  of  the  perma- 
nent law  of  our  land  through  his  dedi- 
cated and  tireless  drive.  I  know  of  no 
more  eloquent  and  convincing  present- 
ment of  the  case  against  discrimination 
solely  on  the  grounds  of  age  than  the  re- 
marks of  Ambassador  Yates,  then  a 
Member  of  this  body,  on  March  7,  1956. 
They  can  be  found  on  pages  42D-4215 
of  volume  102,  part  3,  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  the  84th  Congress.  2d 
session.    I  quote  a  few  excerpts; 

A  person's  birth  certificate  should  not  be 
the  exclusive  test  of  his  ability  to  work. 

Believing  In  this  principle  as  we  do  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  drafted  sec- 
tion 302  for  this  appropriation  bill.  The  first 
part  pertains  to  hiring  for  Pederal  Service 
and  prohibits  the  use  of  a  person's  age  In 
measuring  his  qualifications  to  handle  a 
particular  Job  The  second  part,  namely,  the 
proviso  which  sought  to  eliminate  compul- 
sory retirement  at  age  70,  extended  the  same 
principle  It  was  the  committee's  belief  that 
many  people  at  70  can  perform  their  tasks 
In  a  better  manner  than  some  younger  p>eople 
and  It  was  grossly  unfair  to  establish  arbi- 
trarily a  limitation  based  solely  on  age,  which 
would  require  their  retirement. 

Our  population  is  getting  older  It  is 
time  that  our  attitudes  toward  our  aging 
people  matured  too 

Since  1900  the  total  population  has  dou- 
bled ( 1956)  In  the  same  pjerlod  the  number 
of  persons  65  years  or  over  has  quadrupled 
Today  14  million  people — 8  5  percent  of  our 
population — are  over  65  years  of  age.  By 
1975  It  Ifl  expected  to  rise  to  21  mlillon — 
over  12  5  percent.  People  over  65  represent 
the  single  largest  segment  of  our  population 
The  average  life  span  In  George  Washing, 
ton's  time  was  25  years  In  1900  It  had  ad- 
vanced to  49  Today  It  Is  68.  tomorrow  It 
may  be  Increased  to  100  or  120  years. 
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Our  attitudes  are  wrong  Th«-.  i. 
much  emphasis  on  youth  and  youthfs,,  ^ 
ity  to  the  unfair  detriment  of  oidIr^?i!*«- 
There  U  too  much  general  accebu,^!?^ 
a  person's  productive  years  muat^  ^'^^ 
a  specific  age  without  regard  to  hls^l.5**' 
and  mental  capacity.  As  a  result  ^Z**** 
sign  healthy  mentally  alert  men  and^^" 
to  the  scrap  heap  and  to  an  earl »«!??*" 
and  physical  deterioration  and  de2^^ 
refuse  to  recognize  the  very  obvlou.  »»*• 
that  a  large  portion  of  our  older  oeoni.  ^ 
to  work  and  can  work.  We  overlo^  th.V°* 
that  a  Job  is  their  best  guarantee  of  ll? 
and  Independence  "  '**^ 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  our  nu, 
citizens  Is  their  Inability  to  find  lohTf^  " 
other  reason  than  their  age.  Jobs  for  w>!.°° 
they  are  completely  qualified  in  ty^r^T'^*^ 
spect.  which  they  can  do  well,  which  J^; 
permit  them  to  hold  up  their  hew. 
descent,  self-respecting  citizens  In^  lU 
men  when  they  reach  45,  In  case  of  wooto 

If  the  age  limit  were  45,  more  than  h..f 
the  Congress  would  be  Ineligible 

Henry  Pord  once  said,  "If  you  take  sll  th 
experience  and  Judgment  of  men  over  50  nm 
of  this  world,  there  wouldn't  be  enou«h  i,r 
to  run  It."  ^  "' 

At  78  Benjamin  Pranklln  Invented  bi 
focals  Cervantes  was  68  when  he  wrote  "&» 
Quixote  "  William  Cullen  finished  his  cW 
textbook  on  medicine  at  ages  67  and  7j 
Slgmund  Preud  made  some  of  his  most  tie 
nlficant  discoveries  In  his  sixties  »m 
seventies.  ^ 

I  put  an  amendment  to  a  previous  sporo. 
prlatlon  bill  which  prohibits  the  CTvll  Serr 
Ice  Commission  from  using  the  factor  of  tst 
as  a  qualification  for  any  Job  In  the  PedenU 
Government  The  Commission  fought  to 
take  It  out  but  failed 

A  person's  age  is  no  longer  a  barrier  to  em- 
ployment with  the  Federal  Government 

This  year  they  came  before  our  subcom- 
mittee and  admitted  that  the  amendment 
had  worked  very  well.  That  principle  U  con- 
tinued In  section  302  and  Is  made  permanent 
law. 

Between  1900  and  1950  the  total  US  popu- 
lation doubled,  those  over  68  quadruple*! 
In  the  same  period  of  time  the  number  of  til 
persons  of  all  ages  In  mental  hospltalj  In- 
creased about  three  times.  But  the  number 
of  patlente  over  65  Increased  10  times. 

We  have  learned  to  conserve  our  natural 
resources  We  can  do  no  less  with  our  hu- 
man resources. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  H.R.  4893  will 
be  stricken  from  the  suspension  of  the 
rules  calendar.  If  it  must  come  up  let  it 
be  under  a  rule,  with  plenty  of  time  for 
debate,  and  by  all  means  with  a  record 
rollcall  on  final  passage. 


RUSSIAN  TRAWLER  INCIDENT 
SHOWS  GAP  IN  SHORELINE 
DEFENSES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  RogersI  Is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  entire  incident  of  Soviet  trawlers 
penetrating  U.S.  territorial  waters  on 
Tue.sday.  May  14.  has  yielded  some  dis- 
turbing weaknesses  in  our  shoreline  de- 
fense network. 

These  trawlers,  first  seen  within  the 
3-mile  limit  by  commercial  fishermen 
familiar  with  the  south  Florida  coast, 
were  reportedly  loaded  with  electronic 
gear.  The  area  In  which  the  trawlers 
were  located  Is  approximately  100  miles 
south  of  Cape  Canaveral.     Their  pres- 
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^^  in  t2ii«  are*  on  the  mortiing  ol  the 
23  Kbeduled  attempt  to  launch  Astro- 
J2t  owden  Cooper  has  obvioui  Imjxlica- 

^^'^^LeiopmeDU  «ubaeQuent  to  first  re- 
.„iSlreceived  of  these  trawlers  make 
{fS>«i«it  that  the  UJS.  Government  Is: 

fST  Without  adequate  surveillance 
-rf^e  waters  »urroundin«  the  southern 
^M^ntte  coastline. 

^asond.  Without  appropriate  concern 
^jjjt^ps  of  unfriendly  nations  frequent 
tt^^  listers. 

r^±  Unable  to  properly  coordinate 
Jtiom  when   such    ships   violate    our 

*^foSth.  Without  any  firm  poUcy  re- 
ording  these  violations. 

Lt  M)proximately  2  pjn.  eastern  day- 
u-ijt  time  Tuesday.  May  14. 1  received  a 
^  ixi  Washington  reporting  that  these 
tniwlen  were  well  within  U.S.  waters.  A 
ciieA  with  the  Coast  Guard  in  the  area 
ascertained  that  reports  had  been  re- 
ceived that  the  ships  had  been  sighted  at 
9  15  ajn.  and  12:15  p.m..  respecUvely. 
aod  that  the  vessels  were  within  the 
3-mile  limit.  I  am  advised  that  despite 
these  early  reports  of  the  vessels  violat- 
,jjg  u^  waters,  the  Coast  Guard  did  not 
(jjmatch  official  surveillance  craft  to  In- 
vestigate such  reports  until  approxl- 
niBtely  2  to  2:30  pjn.  eastern  standard 
lime.  The  Investigation,  then  at  least 
5  hours  late  In  getting  started,  showed 
the  vessels  to  be  outside  the  3 -mile  limit. 
Prom  all  Indications,  it  was  thl.s  Investi- 
gation upon  which  the  official  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment position  was  based. 

After  discussing  this  aspect  of  the  in- 
cident with  the  Coast  Guard.  I  received 
a  call  stating  that  the  locations  of  these 
vessels  as  obtained  by  the  Coast  Guard 
had  been  classified. 

1  then  received  another  report  from  a 
local  aircraft  pilot,  who  states  that  he 
observed  one  of  the  Soviet  trawlers  at 
approximately  3:30  p.m.  eastern  stand- 
ard time  about  2  miles  east  of  the  Flor- 
ida coast  near  Boca  Raton.  The  pilot 
informed  me  tliat  the  vessel  was  approxi- 
mately 100  to  120  feet  long  and  was  defi- 
nitely within  the  3 -mile  limit.  A  photo- 
graph of  the  trawler,  which  I  now  have 
m  my  possession,  was  taken  on  that 
flight.  The  pilot  has  been  flying  for 
o?er  20  years  and  is  a  former  Navy  pilot 

I  then  personally  contacted  several 
fishing  captains  in  the  area  who  had 
oghted  the  vessels.  One  personally  told 
me  that  he  ^xjttcd  a  trawler  within  the 
J-mile  limit  while  conducting  a  charter 
fishing  expedition  with  several  people 
aboard.  The  fishing  captain,  who  claims 
25  years'  experience  and  a  great  knowl- 
edge of  the  area,  took  soundings  of  the 
water's  depth  at  the  time  he  spotted  the 
trawler.  His  soundings  indicated  depth 
of  approximately  150  feet,  a  depth  which 
the  US.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in- 
forms me  could  not  be  encountered  at  or 
beyoiMl  the  3-mile  limit  in  that  area  op- 
posite the  .shoreline. 

Another  captain,  a  conunercial  fisher- 
man all  his  life  In  the  area,  informs  me 
that  he  spotted  the  Russian  trawler  at 
12:15  p.m.  eastern  standard  time.  At 
that  moment,  he  took  soundings  of  his 
position  with  the  trawler  Just  astern  of 
his  boat.     The  captain's  soundings  indi- 


cated depth  ol  105  U>  108  feet.  He  said 
his  position  was  jusi  under  2  miles  east 
of  the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  estate  in  Palm 
Beach. 

I  think  it  is  worth  noting  h^e  that 
the  two  homes  that  the  President  has 
vised  in  his  stays  in  Florida  were  within 
surreillance  of  this  Russian  trawler 
approximately  2  miles  away. 

The  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
has  confirmed  that  no  depths  as  shallow 
as  the  soundings  taken  by  the  captain 
would  be  encountered  at  or  outside  the 
3 -mile  limit  east  of  that  point  on  the 
shore. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  advises 
me  that  the  captain's  soundings  would 
indicate  him  to  be  1.8  nautical  miles 
from  the  shore.  The  captains  account 
of  the  trawler  states  that  she  was  heavily 
laden  with  antenna,  was  equipped  with 
photographic  apparatus,  and  plowed  the 
water  as  though  she  were  heavily  loaded. 

After  receiving  these  accounts  and  be- 
ing satisfied  that  UJB.  territorial  waters 
had  been  violated,  I  contacted  the  Assist- 
ant Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard 
about  the  matter,  where  I  learned  that 
it  was  "categorically  denied"  that  any 
Soviet  ships  were  inside  the  3 -mile  limit. 

A  check  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense showed  that  there  was  no  knowl- 
edge at  that  time  that  the  vessels  were 
inside  U.S.  waters.  Consequently,  no 
action  would  be  taken. 

After  subsequent  discussion  between 
my  office  and  the  senior  officer  in  the 
Office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  I 
was  shocked  to  learn  of  the  Navy  atti- 
tude that  "the  fact  that  the  Navy  was 
unconcerned  should  have  indicated  to  me 
that  there  was  no  reason  for  me  to  be 
concerned." 

News  reports  later  carried  various 
statements  to  the  effect  that  the  Coast 
Guard  had  denied  the  presence  of  these 
vessels  in  UJB.  territorial  waters,  and 
that  It  was  not  tmusual  to  see  Soviet 
trawlers  all  along  the  U.S.  coastal  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  entire  Incident  shows 
that  once  again  our  concern  for  the 
security  of  this  Nation  is  being  lulled 
Into  complacency.  The  Soviets  have 
reE>ortedly  been  frequenting  our  waters 
for  some  time.  The  sight  of  their 
trawlers  plying  our  coastline  without  in- 
cident has  evidently  become  common- 
place for  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  patrolling  and  protect- 
ing our  coasts.  Was  It  therefore  con- 
sidered "not  really  overt"  that  a  trawler 
would  venture  on  into  our  U.S.  territory 
by  those  accustomed  to  these  vessels? 

Does  a  past  history  without  incident 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a  future 
threat  to  our  security? 

Was  faulty  patrol  and  surveillance  of 
the  area  due  to  a  lack  of  proper  equip- 
ment? If  this  is  the  case,  then  the  bil- 
lions of  doUsirs  we  are  spending  for 
adequate  defenses  all  over  the  world  are 
being  wasted  because  we  can  not  even 
defend  our  own  shores.  The  DEW  line 
is  otir  aerial  defense  network  stretching 
across  the  upper  reaches  of  North  Amer- 
ica. It  is  designed  to  detect  unidenti- 
fied aircraft  and  alert  our  air  defenses 
immediately.  What  value  does  this  net- 
work have  if  our  coastal  waters  close  to 


Cuba  can  be  penetrated  in  the  manner 
we  have  Just  seen? 

Why  is  it  that  otir  QoTernment  was 
not  prepared  with  a  strict  pobey  regard- 
ing these  vlolaticsis  If  the  possibility  for 
such  violations  had  existed  for  seme  time 
due  to  the  great  numbers  of  trawlers 
along  our  coast? 

The  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee has  just  Issued  a  report  which  charges 
that  our  intelligence  commtmlty  could 
not  face  the  facts  that  Soviet  offensive 
missiles  were  in  Cuba.  This  reluctance 
allowed  the  Soviet  a  genuine  time  ad- 
vantage for  their  intensified  buildup  in 
Cuba.  Are  we  faced  with  the  same  re- 
luctance to  believe  that  Soviet  trawlers 
are  simply  fishing  for  fish  rather  than 
gathering  intelligence  data  from  the 
many  movements  of  air  and  sea  traffic 
along  the  U.S.  coastline? 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  17.  1962, 
a  special  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  issued  House 
Report  No.  73  urging  that  measures  be 
taken  to  intensify  U.S.  defenses  in  the 
southeastern  United  States.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  report  was  clearly  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  attack  from  Com- 
munist Cuba.  From  the  Indications  of 
this  trawler  incident,  it  is  painfxilly  ap- 
parent that  the  report  has  not  been  com- 
plied with  so  far  as  the  waters  surroimd- 
Ing  this  area  are  concerned. 

It  is  proof  that  our  defense  is  inade- 
quate when  it  is  up  to  a  civilian  fishing 
captain  to  report  to  the  military  that 
U.S.  territorial  waters^have  been  pene- 
trated by  an  alien  vess^. 

The  incident  amplifies  the  great  need 
for  Ekction  to  remove  communism  from 
this  hemisphere.  Whether  these  trawl- 
ers came  directly  from  Cuba  is  not 
known,  according  to  the  Information  I 
have.  However,  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  these  trawlers  and  many  like 
them  operating  in  the  Atlantic  are  free 
to  come  and  go  in  Cubtui  [korts  as  they 
see  fit.  allowing  greater  effectiveness  of 
Soviet  intelligence  operations  in  this 
hemisphere. 

I  strongly  urge  that  this  evidence  serve 
notice  for  immediate  steips  to  provide 
foolproof  defenses  for  the  entire  U.S. 
coastline.  In  addition,  I  am  hoi>ef  ul  that 
strict  policies  regarding  any  future  vio- 
lations of  this  order  will  be  formulated 
so  that  we  will  have  no  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  future  courses  of  action  should 
there  be  any  recurrences  of  this  Incident. 
U.S.  reaction  to  this  penetration  was 
confused  and  dangerously  slow.  This 
state  of  affairs  catuiot  continue  to  exist. 
I  am  asking  that  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  as  well  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  look  into  this  entire 
incident  In  order  to  forge  specific  policies 
on  this  subject,  and  gviarantee  the  estab- 
lishment of  adequate  shoreline  defenses. 


HENRY  J.  KAISER:    A  TRIBUTE  ON 
HIS   8 1ST   BIRTHDAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patman]  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  we  had 
Congressional  Medals  of  Honor  for  top- 
drawer  industrialists  whose  contributions 
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to  American  victory  in  war  and  in  peace     Kaiser  has  changed  it.    With  the  differ-     he  became   besides    th^  Kuu     , 
was  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  I  would     ence   that,   under  Gods  guidance,  and     No.TSSpbSer     S^^hl^l' ^^ 
nominate  Henry  J.   Kaiser  among  the     with  the  cooperaUon  of  the  American     he  brought  change  usmgthtl^edLl! 

the  occasion  of  Mr.  Kaiser's  81st  birthday. 
May  9,  1963.  gives  me  an  opportunity  to 
review    briefly    a    career    that    does    all 


first  and  the  most  worthy.    Itlsasoim^e     Ideal  of  venturesomeness,  and  the  needs  discovered  technoloTofufeT^^ 
of  considerable  saUsfact  on  to  me  that     of   the   hour,   his   achievements   proved  vance  the  caSe  smd  the  stre^'^•«- 
K:....pr  «  Ri,t  h,rthHo.      constructive  and  of  strategic  meaning-  country.    Thus  he  set  up  the  fSS^.  **  »* 

fulness  to  the  free  world.    It  seems  to  me  steel  operation,  from  mine  toVSil!^*^ 

that  for  Henry  J.   Kaiser  the  building  in  California.     He  saw  and  m^JS^ 
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America  proud^  Here  is  a  life  that  pre-  ot^e^rl^^;^.  f^r  i^;.";^ce%ould  ha  ^e  Uve  su  h^a' H.htmrtri  Tor  X^ 
sents  Itself  in  the  brightest  and  the  most  been  hardly  a  weeks  work  even  under  magnesium  in  the^se  of  a^^l^rf*^'  «• 
inspiring  colors  to  American  manhood,  to     the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  davs     facture      He  creat^  the  i?rE  SS 

single  cement  plant.  *** 

Wherever  Kaiser  stood  there  th«  •. 
was  being  fought  on  a  mighty  IndStS 
front  and  there  it  was  being  won.  ^^ 
Tankers  and  transports.  Liberty  ghtn, 
and  cargo  vessels,  skidded  down  the  t^ 
I  hesitate  to  use  the  word  but  mu^f 
this  seemed  to  happen  as  if  by  mw? 
How  to  produce,  as  If  overnightiS 
Liberty  ships.  56  tankers.  30  transnorti* 
Kaiser  did  it  and  that  was  only  agtarlw 
He  did  it  with  a  magnificently  orga^ 
team  of  engineers,  planners,  woi^ 
every  one  of  whom  seemed  to  have  bra 
invested  with  some  of  the  dynamic  s^ 
of  purpose  that  drove  this  pugnadooi 
and  restless  genius.  Where  the  enear 
used  slave  labor  Kaiser  used  patS 
Where  the  enemy  used  terror  Kaiser  iwm 
perhaps  99  percentVf'these~phen"^m;nai  ;;7rurand"drrvr 'nronlvT  ou^  own  ^^'"'^'^-  f'"'"  falser  a  ship  aXS 
men   of  success   to.  be   proud   of   their     youth'and  to /en'raUons  of^^utrvr."     '^r/.!.^r!!?°"P]^^-,  0^'^°'^"*to5S 


inspiring  colors  to  American  manhood,  to 
American  ambition,  to  American  patriot- 
ism especially,  and  to  the  American  ideal 
of  the  public  interest.  This  is  not  a  typ- 
ical American  success  story,  although  it 
has  many  of  these  dramatic  aspects.  It 
is  rather  the  story  of  American  character 
and  individualism,  of  American  fight  and 
achievement.  I  keep  repeating  the  word 
"American"  because  Henry  J.  Kaiser  ex- 
emplLfles  an  elemental  energy  released 
for  the  good  of  us  all  under  our  system 
of  free  enterprise.  He  Is  unique,  not  be- 
cause he  Is  the  only  one  of  his  extraor- 
dinary human  dimensions,  but  because 
he  is  the  greatest  of  them  all  in  our 
century. 

This  country  has  a  vast  school  of  what 
the  magazine  stories  call  tycoons  and 
executives,  and  empire  builders  and 
czars,    and    the    Nation    has    reason    in 


the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  days 
of  the  Pharaohs.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
when  he  was  79  he  began  the  construc- 
tion in  the  wastelands  of  Hawaii  of  a 
whole  complex  of  facilities  for  a  com- 
munity of  50.000  people. 

In  war  or  in  peace  this  man  is  an  asset 
to  mankind. 

Millions  of  people,  tens  of  millions,  m 
many  parts  of  the  earth  owe  their  com- 
fort, their  peace  of  mind,  their  creature 
satisfactions  in  a  hard  workaday  world, 
to  the  profound  genius  of  this  unselfish 
and  remarkable  American. 

For  Henr>-  J.  Kaiser  has  every  right 
to  the  title  "The  Magnificent  American." 
in  an  .ra  when  the  "ugly  American" 
seems  to  be  the  image  swallowed  by  a 
larce  section  of  world  opinion.  He  is  a 
magnificent  American  and  a  model  of 
American    inventiveness,    ingenuity,   in- 


raen  of  success  to  be  proud  of  their 
talent,  their  know-how.  and  their  often 
prodigious  accomplishments.  What 
makes  Henry  J.  Kaiser  my  candidate  for 
a  hypothetical  Medal  of  Honor  is  not  only 
that  he  stands  first  Eunong  the  greatest 
of  them,  but  that  on  a  dozen  or  more 
fronts  where  our  Nation's  war  efforts 
were  concerned,  and  in  moments  of  ex- 
treme crisis  and  industrial  danger,  he 
risked  his  name,  his  reputation,  his 
financial,  and  personal  resources,  for  the 
good  of  his  country. 

Henry  J.  Kaiser  would  in  any  case  have 
been  a  millionaire  many  times  over  and 
his  personal  fortunes  would  have  been 
great  and  secure  without  taking  risks 
not  too  carefully  calculated  in  order  to 
bring  military  victory  to  this  country. 
For  the  support  of  his  sound  and  bril- 
liant and  highly  inventive  and  original 
convictions  in   the  fields  of  ships   and 
planes   and  construction   and  manage- 
ment. Henry  J.  Kaiser  did  what  Thomas 
Jefferson  said  our  Founding  Fathers  did. 
He   pledged   to   his   country,   his   fellow 
Americans,  what  the  Founding  Fathers 
so   nobly   pledged   to  each   other — "our 
lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor" 
For  this  I  honor  him 
For  this.  Mr.   Speaker.  I  beheve  this 
Congress,  this  House,  should  honor  him. 
For  this  the  whole  country  owes  Henry 
J.  Kaiser  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude. 
For  this  we  all  stand  humbly  before 
the  literally  massive  inventory  of  his  im- 
mense works  for  freedom  and  progress 
and  bow  our  heads  in  deference,  in  re- 
spect, and  in  profound  and  affectionate 
acknowledgement. 

For  this  genius  of  the  industrial  age  to 
build,  for  example,  a  $44  million  naval 
air  station  at  Corpus  Christ!.  Tex  .  back 
in  1941.  was  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
To  me  it  seems  that  nothing  short  of 
the  wildest  forces  of  nature  and  time  and 
the  finger  of  Jehovah  have  changed  the 
face  of  the  earth  as  much  as  Henry  J. 


youth  and  to  generations  of  youth  yet  to 
come,  but  a  symbol  to  the  whole  world 
of  the  kind  of  greatness  we  produce. 
It  Is  greatness  without  greed. 
It  is  i;reatness  driven  by  the  passion 
for  achievement. 

It  is  greatness  that  concerns  Itself  with 
what  is  best  for  other  people;  for  one's 
country;  for  industrial  integrity.  He  Is 
the  very  embodiment  of  efficiency  and 
productivity. 

What  Henry  J  Kaiser  has  built  is  not 
only  dams  and  bridges,  manufacturing 
plants,  and  whole  cities;  not  only  has  he 
moved  mountains  of  earth,  and  mined 
tons  of  bauxite  for  aluminum,  ore  and 
other  metals.  What  Henry  J.  Kaiser  has 
built  in  a  vast  proliferating  empire  is 
that  respect  for  the  industrialist,  the 
manufacturer,  the  financier  which  so 
many  in  these  professions  have  done  so 
much  to  tear  uown. 

Wherever  Kaiser  stood  and  stands 
there  Is  character. 

Even  when  a  project  out  of  a  vast  col- 
lection of  enterprises  failed  to  measure 
up  to  its  promise  and  collapsed,  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  failure 
rather  emphasized  the  decency  and  the 
self-respect,  the  high  honor  and  the 
rugged  honesty  of  this  eminently  suc- 
cessful businessman  of  our  century. 

The  man  I  am  talking  about  is  the 
man  who.  at  one  point,  built  a  third  of 
this  Nation's  shipbuilding  program  In 
World  War  II,  according  to  one  esti- 
mate, and  who.  the  report  said,  "set  the 
pace  for  the  rest  of  It."  From  some  six 
shipbuilding  yards  at  San  Francisco. 
Portland.  Oreg..  and  Vancouver.  Wash.! 
he  put  upon  the  oceans  whole  fleets  of 
10.500-ton  liberty  ships  when  German 
submarines  had  pushed  the  free  world 
with  Its  back  to  the  wall,  and  death- 
deailng  enemy  subs  all  but  ruled  the 
high  sea.s.  In  that  tragic  hour  Kaiser 
became  industrially  the  Nation's  No.  1 
hero,  and  in  fact,  from  my  perspective, 


we  know  it  was  far  from  magic"  it 
was  expertise.  It  was  what  Is  toot- 
times   called   know-how. 

Kaiser's  mastery  of  men.  then  as  no* 
depends,  of  course,  on  character  lal 
decency.  But  his  mastery  of  the  vm 
program  of  war  production  that  he  took 
upon  himself  depended  upon  his  accept- 
ance of  factors  that  frightened  the  Terr 
wits  out  of  less  audacious  entrepreneun 
He  knew,  under  the  pressure  of  crlsii 
what  to  abandon  and  what  to  retain.  H( 
knew  how  simplicity  and  simpMcatloc 
could  speed  up  production  when  produc- 
tion held  priority  over  detail  and  Uie 
time  factor  was  of  the  essence.  H( 
always  saw  beyond  the  immediate  need 
Into  the  future.  He  always  dreamed  or. 
the  grand  scale.  Then,  with  the  fury  of 
an  indefatigable  djmamo  that  mastered 
him.  he  brought  the  dream  Into  being 
Thus  t^ns  of  millions  of  people,  flghttnj 
men.  women  and  children,  warriors  on 
the  seas,  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air, 
survived,  lived  and  made  do  with  wh»t 
he  wrought  until  at  long  last  victory  was 
the  free  world's  reward. 

The  Kaiser  statistics  on  production 
present  an  overwhelming  volume  of  evi- 
dence that  startle  the  imagination.  01 
course  whole  worlds  of  industry  and 
fighting  men  were  involved  in  war  and 
helped  to  bring  victory.  Nor  was  Kaiser 
the  only  tycoon  who  wrought  wonders  in 
the  area  of  materiel  and  production 
America's  industrial  genius  was  nation- 
wide, for  this  country  had  made  an 
enormous  investment  in  human  capacity 
and  human  dignity.  But  as  I  scan  the 
horizon  of  our  time  and  recall  the  end- 
less turmoil  of  the  years  I  find  that 
Henry  J.  Kaiser  among  the  greatest  of 
America's  industrialists  stands  out  as  the 
ablest  and  noblest  of  them  all. 

Yet  his  beginnings  were  modest  to  the 
point  of  poverty.  Millions  of  youth  ev- 
erywhere had  relatively  more  opportu- 
nity than  was  afforded  to  him,  and  surely 


have  It  today.  Inheritance  gave  him 
nthing  and  education  not  much  more. 
?n  Canajoharie.  N.Y..  he  was  the  young- 
ist  of  four  children.  He  made  a  kind  of 
living  as  a  photographer,  developing  and 
printing  pictures  of  visiting  tourists  and 
Sonists  at  Lake  Placid.  N.Y.  In  this 
araThe  met  his  bride,  and  through  his 
nrospecUve  father-in-law.  Edgar  Pos- 
burgh  a  lumberman  of  Norfolk.  Va., 
^ve  up  photography— Fosburgh'8 
f(4ea__and  struck  out  on  what  Fosburgh 
hoped  would  be  a  more  dignified  and 
more  lucrative  career.  The  area  select- 
ed farthest  from  Lake  Placid,  was  the 
pacific  Northwest.  The  plan  was  for 
voung  Kaiser  to  make  good  on  his  own 
and  talk  marriage  once  his  salary  had 
reached  a  minimum  of  $125  a  month. 
Raiser  went  and  returned  in  what  was 
for  him  the  historic  year  of  1907  and 
claimed  his  bride.  He  had  the  job.  He 
had  the  salary.  Moreover,  he  had  a 
house  for  his  bride  in  Spokane,  Wash., 
fully  furnished  and  ready  for  occu- 
pancy—something of  a  modern-day  Cin- 
derella stor>'. 

Success  Ls  the  Kaiser  trademark. 

The  Northwest  adventure  was  the  be- 
ginning of  Henry  J.  Kaiser's  career  in 
the  construction  business.  The  rest  Is 
the  most  fabulous  individual  chapter  In 
the  history  of  Industry  in  i,he  United 
States;  and  this  country  is  rich  in  fan- 
tastic success  stories.  Kaiser  altered 
basically  the  great  machine  workhorses 
of  the  construction  business.  Machine 
methods  were  revolutionized  so  that  oil- 
and-gasollne  energy  and  hard  steel  re- 
placed human  sweat  and  muscle  and  the 
backs  of  men.  He  made  new  and  revolu- 
tionary use  of  the  diesel  engine.  He 
could  see  that  to  which  greed  was  blind. 
For  instance,  he  could  see  that  putting 
tires  on  wheelbarrows  not  only  brought 
him  greater  cooperation  and  respect 
from  his  human  work  force,  but  yielded 
him  greater  profits  because  of  more  loads 
carried.  For  him  humaneness  became  a 
helpmeet  to  achievement. 

The  fast-growing  Kaiser  human  and 
mechanical  machine  paved  whole  com- 
munities in  California  better  and  faster 
for  less. 

Then  came  the  massive  breakthrough 
creating  gargantuan  construction  proj- 
ects that  are  the  majestic  monuments 
to  architecture  and  engineering  on  the 
American  scene  in  the  20th  century:  In 
4  years  he  and  associated  contractors 
built  Boulder  Dam.  This,  on  May  29. 
1935,  was  2  years  before  the  date  called 
for  in  the  Government  contract.  Then 
Bonneville  Dam  sprang  up  across  the 
deep  channel  of  the  Columbia  River. 
On  occasion  whole  cities  were  built  to 
house  the  workers.  I  offer  it  as  a  purely 
personal  opinion  that  under  Henry  J. 
Kaiser,  construction  as  a  science  had  de- 
veloped more  in  the  hands  of  this  one 
man  than  It  had  developed  in  all  the 
centuries  before,  back  to  the  building  of 
the  Chinese  Wall. 

I  ask:  How  can  we  estimate  what  it 
Is  that  America  owes  to  him? 

I  ask:  How  great,  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  statistics,  is  the  gratitude  coming  to 
Henry  J.  Kaiser  from  the  whole  free 
world? 


It  was  after  Bonneville  Dam  that 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  literally  changed  the 
skyline  of  this  continent.  For  here  was 
something  as  monumental  for  its  day  as 
anything  man  had  ever  constructed  in 
the  whole  history  of  time.  The  least 
that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  Is  the 
greatest  dam  ever  built.  Everything 
about  Grand  Coulee  was  unprecedented 
in  terms  of  size,  proportions,  quantities, 
dimensions.  It  seemed  to  add  new 
meanings  to  the  ordinary  digits  in  arith- 
metic. Kaiser  and  his  fellow  contractors 
employed  hammerhead  cranes  weighing 
368,000  tons.  A  Niagara  of  cement 
poured  from  these  unheard-of  giants  of 
mechanization.  In  the  concrete  Kaiser 
and  his  associate  contractors  embedded, 
as  if  for  eternity,  supports  for  an  1,180- 
foot-high,  four-track  trestle.  The  con- 
crete came  from  a  mixing  plant  of  a  size 
never  known  before.  Finally  when 
Grand  Coulee  stood  out,  like  a  tamed 
monster  for  the  good  of  man.  there  it 
was  far  ahead  of  the  deadline  date. 

In  my  day  I  have  wandered  over  many 
bridges  and  I  am  not  sure  how  many  of 
these  Kaiser  built.  But  I  do  fihd  some- 
thing personal  and  intimate  in  the 
knowledge,  for  instance,  that  when  one 
drives  over  the  San  Francisco-to-Oak- 
land  Bay  Bridge,  the  piers  that  form  the 
base  are  the  work  of  this  greatest  of  all 
American  builders  in  our  age. 

I  could  go  on  like  this  detailing  an 
enormous  inventory  of  20th  century  con- 
struction that  has  meant  revolutionary 
changes  in  everything  from  light  metals 
to  wheelbarrows,  and  from  diesel  en- 
gines to  executive  management,  and  that 
Involve  whole  nations  and  continents. 
The  story  is  a  biography  that  has  yet  to 
be  told  in  all  its  drama,  its  color,  its 
intriguing  human  excitement,  and  the 
grand  scale  on  which  Kaiser  OE>erated. 
I  have  only  to  add  one  more  point.  For 
Kaiser  had  to  overcome  not  only  the 
merciless  eccentricities  of  uncertain 
wild  forces  In  nature:  wind  and  rain, 
cold  and  heat,  storms  and  floods;  he  had 
a  far  greater  obstruction  than  all  of 
these  put  together.  Again  and  again 
and  still  again  he  had  to  overcome  an 
almost  impassable,  and  frequently  an 
absolutely  impassable,  mountain  of  hu- 
man stupidity.  With  the  amazing  drive 
that  pushes  him  on  he  was  able  now  and 
again,  against  high  rank  and  uniformed 
prestige  in  authoritative  places,  to  plow 
through  this  obstructive  blunt  witted- 
ness.  He  did  it  like  one  of  the  best  oiled 
of  his  great  bulldozers  pushing  through 
a  mountain  of  heavy  sludge.  In  the  end 
the  doubting  Thomases,  the  faltering 
addicts  to  the  past,  the  simply  deep- 
frozen  minds  of  inferior  men  in  magnifi- 
cent offices,  saw  that  Henry  J.  Kaiser 
had  not  only  vision,  but  practicality. 
And  the  proof  was  there  in  steel  and 
concrete  as  if  for  the  ages. 

Let  me  finally  end  this  tribute  with  the 
simple  observation  that  without  the  per- 
ad venture  of  a  doubt  Henry  J.  Kaiser  is 
one  of  the  greatest  Americans  in  our 
history.  He  did  what  he  did  on  char- 
acter and  understanding  and  his  service 
to  the  whole  of  mankind  surpassed  the 
cumulative  accomplishments  of  a  whole 
5-foot  shelf  of  monarchs  and  world- 
shakers. 


WHO  IS  DOING  THE  DEVIL'S  WORK 
IN  AMERICAN  POLITICS? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Cameron]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  put  a  question  to  my  colleagues. 
It  is  a  question  which  deserves  sober 
consideration. 

I  ask :  Who  Is  doing  the  Devil's  work  in 
American  politics? 

The  facts  charge  that  it  is  being  done 
by  an  organization  called  Americans 
for  Constitutional  Action. 

We  are  all  aware  that  democracy  is 
under  attack  by  the  radical  right.  At 
his  last  press  conference  President  Ken- 
nedy reminded  us  of  this  when  he  said: 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  remarkable 
that  those  people  and  organizations  who  are 
founded  in  order  to  defend  the  Constitution 
should  seek  to  change  It.  and  particularly  to 
change  It  in  such  a  basic  way,  elthei  to 
affect  the  power  of  the  Congress,  or  to  amend 
the  Constitution  and  put  severe  limitations 
upon  the  Congress — which  after  all  repre- 
sents the  people  most  directly. 

The  President  elaborated  further  and 
closed  his  remarks  with  this  observation : 

I  would  think  that  the  efforts  will  come 
to  nothing — and  I  will  be  glad  when  they 
do  not. 

I  know  that  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress,  Democrats  and  RepubbcarLs, 
are  joined  with  the  President  on  this 
vital  issue.  Every  man  and  woman 
among  us — supported  by  nesu-ly  180  mil- 
lion citizens  throughout  this  Nation — 
hope  the  efforts  of  the  rightwing  extrem- 
ists will  come  to  nothing.  We  will  all  be 
glad  when  they  do  not. 

But  mere  hope  is  not  enough  to  thwart 
the  goals  of  the  radical  right.  Whether 
the  lunatic  fringe  fails  or  prevails  de- 
pends greatly  upon  such  action  each  of 
us  is  willing  to  take  as  individuals.  Each 
of  us  must  search  his  own  soul  and  come 
to  terms  with  his  own  conscience.  Each 
of  us  must  chart  for  himself  where  he 
has  been,  where  he  is  today,  and  where 
he  will  be  tomorrow. 

It  is  tomorrow  that  concerns  me.  For 
as  I  survey  the  national  horizon  I  see 
dark  clouds  gathering.  Sooner  than  any 
of  us  would  like  to  believe,  these  clouds 
can  be  upwn  us,  unleashing  a  torrent  of 
suspicion  and  hate,  fear  and  distrust,  un- 
like ansrthing  this  country  has  ever  seen. 

During  the  last  election  campaign — I 
waded  through  such  a  torrent.  My  op- 
p>onent  was  a  man  who  was  for  2  years 
a  member  of  this  distinguished  body. 
Not  long  after  he  took  office,  responsible 
citizens  across  the  land  were  shocked 
with  the  disclosure  that,  through  him, 
the  John  Birch  Society  had  successfully 
infiltrated  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

You  found  sitting  among  you  the 
spokesman  of  Robert  Welch,  a  man  who 
has  branded  President  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower and  the  late  John  Foster  Dulles  as 
dedicated  Communist  agents.  But  the 
Congressman  denied  that  he  was  in  fact 
in  Washington  sis  a  puppet  of  Robert 
Welch. 

He  alleged  that  his  only  interest  was 
in    constitutional    conservatism.    As   a 
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Coogressman  he  hoped  to  dothe  the 
John  Birch  Society  in  respectability, 
clothing  which  It  desperately  needs  If  the 
orgimizatlon  ts  to  win  new  recruits  for 
Its  army  of  panic  and  fright. 

It  is  a  grreat  tribute  to  the  American 
people  that,  once  unmasked,  my  pred- 
ecessor was  no  longer  acceptable — as 
a  constitutional  conservative.  But 
although  he  was  defeated  at  the  polls, 
Robert  Welch  did  not  abandon  his  young 
prodigy. 

Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  the  arch  anti- 
Semite  sang  the  praises  of  the  ex-Con- 
t^Tessman  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Cross 
and  the  Flag,  and  told  of  his  present 
activities  as  the  professional  organizer 
for  the  John  Birch  Society  in  the  seven 
Western  States: 

Recently  he  waa  Invited  by  the  leaders  of 
the  John  Btrcb  Society  to  become  the  chief 
director  of  the  John  Birch  Society  activi- 
ties In  the  California  aone  He  la  doing  a 
wonderful  work.  Naturally.  I  could  wlah 
that  the  John  Birch  Society  would  go  a 
little  further  In  the  dlacuaeions  of  th*  lasues 
They  not  only  do  not  dlacuaa  the  Jewish 
Issue,  but  once  In  a  while  they  are  tempted 
to  bite  a  little  flesh  out  of  some  of  us  who 
have  dared  to  dUcuas  the  Jewish  Issue 
This  does  not  antagonize  me,  because  I  feel 
that  It  Is  a  symptom  of  naivete.  It  la  Im- 
pocalble  for  a  man  to  study  communism  and 
not  eventually  learn  that  the  Jews,  as  such, 
organized,  financed,  and  promoted  the 
world  Communist  revolution. 

Smith  also  offered  these  words  of  ad- 
vice to  his  racist  rabble-rousers; 

Followers  of  mine  who  have  access  to  our 
literature  ihouid  attend  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety meetings  In  their  communities. 

Thus  we  have  evidence  that  the  para- 
sites of  religious  and  racial  prejudice 
are  crawling  into  bed  with  the  John 
Birch  Society.  I  shudder  to  think  of 
the  hideous  offspring  of  such  a  mating. 
Yet.  if  we  are  to  take  Gerald  L.  K  Smith 
at  his  word,  the  Birch  leadership — at 
this  point  at  least — does  not  want  to 
clutch  the  Chnstian  Nationalist  Crusade 
to  its  bosom. 

Already  rejected  by  the  American 
people,  the  Birch  Society  is  attempting 
to  improve  its  ignoble  image — not  tar- 
nish It  further. 

A  major  step  in  this  direction  will  be 
taken  in  Washington  on  May  23  at  what 
is  being  billed  as  a  "gala  reception." 
Sponsored  by  Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action.  153  Members  of  the  88th 
Congress  have  been  invited  to  receive 
awards. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  who  these 
Members  are.  While  ACA  has  given 
wide  publicity  to  its  gala  reception, 
it  has  failed  to  divulge  beforehand  the 
identities  of  prospective  award  recipients. 
I  believe  it  is  of  utmost  urgency  that  my 
respected  colleagues  be  alerted  to  the 
true  character  of  the  Americans  for  Con- 
stitutional Action — and  I  therefore  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  bring  the  facts 
to  light. 

For  their  own  welfare,  for  the  welfare 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this 
country,  I  urge  each  and  every  one  of 
my  colleagues  to  consider  seriously  how 
ACA  IS  attempting  to  use  them ;  how  ACA 
is  attempting  to  clothe  Itself  and  the 
John  Birch  Society  with  an  aura  of  re- 
spectability to  which  it  is  not  entitled. 


but  through  which  it  can  secure  the 
good  names  of  honorable  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

I  urge  them  to  reject  the  so-called 
Distinguished  Service  Awards  of  ACA 
which  are  to  t>e  presented  in  the  name 
of  constitutional  conservatism.  These 
awards  make  a  mockery  of  the  very  Ideals 
they  purport  to  salute. 


May  20 


In  the  May  1963  issue  of  Pre*  bv. 
prise,  a  Ublold  which  cites  Gerald  t^" 
Smith's  "The  Cross  and  the  Flaa"  ».    ^ 


a  Ublold  which  cites  Gerald  t» 
rs  -The  Cross  and  the  Flaa"  a«  «  ^ 
gested  reading.  General  PellerTwrote 

You   have  set  up  a  splendid  proer^' . 
the   citizens'    hearUi«a   oX   "We   thTpt^,^ 
Best  success.  *^<*U." 

_  _  We.  the  People  is  an  organization  eni.. 

For  Just  as   the   John   Birch   Society  H.^.^^fML^r^^^"^  •^'^JT^  "*'«1«'    oi 

sought  respectability  by  putting  iu  Mem-  ;il!.J^*"K        ^^^^^o"^  ^^<^  of  We.  t£ 

bei-s  in  Congress,  so  is  it  again  seeking—  iS^  *     .  ^"^  "^i.^^^  '^^^^  ^ch  q, 

through    ACA-to   clothe   itself   In    the  ^/^'tn     ?'v.  Revilo  P.  QUver,  a  nuS. 

honorable   political  philosophy   of  con-  ?rf.  °„    o  k5  .  «   iT^^  Society  national 

servatism.  council.  Robert  B.  Dresser,  a  membtto^ 

Half  the  top  officers  of  ACA  are  also  \^l,^J^^V   ^^'^"^"f'^   °^   endor*!r? 

John  Birch  Society  leaders,  and  about  L^^^J^^H^'  ^O'^f  ly  on  the  natioiu) 

one-nfth    of    ACA-s    financial    support  ^,f„^°f  ^^^  ?°°^'^'^^  Against  S^uanS 

comes  from  Birch  members.    I  know  of  f'l^f^^fl^-    ''^^'■^"V    ^^^r*^  by 

no    sitting    Member    of    Congress    who  ^f^ert  Vjelch  as  a  Birch  front:  andiierl 

would  accept  a  medal  from  the  Birch  r«m/^f,^nf  -,(hT^h^  ^  member  of  this 

Society.    Is  it  then  appropriate  to  accept     '^Iv^hantir  in*,2"  °J  V°^"  »^ 

society  chapter  in  New  York  City 

General  FeUers  was  also  appointed  t» 
the  Reverend  Billy  James  Hargis  to  the 
antl-Communlst  liaison  steering  commlu 
tee.  You  will  recall  that  Hargis  and 
former  Gen.  Edwin  Walker  recently  omb- 
pleted  a  cross-country  bus  tour,  spoutins 
tJieir  extremist  slogans  all  the  wv 
During  their  stop  in  Los  Angeles  mj 
predecessor,  on  belialf  of  the  Birch  So- 
ciety, and  before  6.000  persons,  presenttd 
Genera]  Walker  with  a  plaque  proclaim- 
ing him  the  "greatest  living  American.' 

The  treasurer  of  ACA  Is  Charles  Edi- 
son, a  member  of  tlie  editorial  advisory 
committee  of  American  Opinion,  the 
Birch  Society's  national  magazine. '  It  it 
worth  noting  that  Westbrook  Pegkr  It 
now  a  regular  contributor  to  this  pub- 
lication. In  an  American  Oplnton  ar- 
ticle earlier  this  year.  Pegler  launched 
.such  a  vile  and  vitriolic  attack  upon  the 
Late  Eleanor  Roosevelt  that  even  regular 
readers  were  forced  to  protest. 

Another  ACA  trustee  Is  Howard  Buf- 
fet, who  has  been  identified  as  an  en- 
thu&iasUc  member  of  the  John  Birth 
Society.  In  addition  to  his  Birch  ac- 
tivity. Buffet,  like  Snowden.  has  found 
time  to  serve  in  a  leadership  spot  on  the 
Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee  which, 
despite  its  name.  Is  against  all  foreign 
aid  It  Ls  worth  noting  that  seven  key 
members  of  this  committee,  as  listed  on 
its  letterhead,  are  also  listed  in  Welch's 
"Blue  Book"  as  members  of  the  John 
Birch  Society  national  council. 

The  Birch  Society,  of  course,  has  not 
limited  its  ACA  activity  to  merely  put- 
ting its  supporters  and  members  into 
key  leadership  positions.  Reports  re- 
quired to  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  show  Birchers 
iiave  made  substantial  financial  contri- 
butions to  ACA. 

In  last  year's  campaign,  for  example, 
records  reveal  that  the  following  Identi- 
fiable John  Birch  leaders  contributed 
$7,200  to  ACA  and  loaned  $12,000  more: 

George  W,  Armstrong,  Jr..  a  member 
of  the  American  Opinion's  Editorial  Ad- 
vl.sory  Committee  since  1957:  $1,000  con- 
tribution. 

Howard  Buffet.  Identified  a  moment 
ago  as  an  ACA  trustee  and  an  enthu- 
siastic Blrcher:  $1,000  loan. 

Robert  B.  Ehrsser.  also  on  the  Amer- 
ican Opinion  Editorial  Advisory  Com- 
mittee:   $500  contribution. 


a  medal  from  an  organization  only  half 
removed?    I  think  not. 

It  is  time  that  the  American  voters, 
pohtical  candidates  and  office  holders, 
newspaper  reporters  and  editors  Identi- 
fied ACA  for  what  It  is — a  mask  for  re- 
action. It  is  one  thing  for  a  Congressman 
to  get  a  medal  for  being  coasei^ative.  but 
it  is  quite  another  thing  to  be  decorated 
by  a  reactionary,  right-wing  extremist 
group,  for  its  own  Ulterior  motives. 

It  is  only  because  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  my  colleagues  that  I  bring 
these  facts  to  their  attention.  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  conservative  phi- 
losophy and.  while  I  often  disagree  with 
.'=;ome  of  Its  interpretations.  I  realize  that 
these  beliefs  stem  from  a  genuine  love  of 
country. 

My  professional  background  as  a  certi- 
fied public  accountant  frequently  causes 
me  to  advocate  what  are  considered  con- 
servative philosophies  in  the  area  of  fi- 
nance These  beliefs  are  the  product  of 
sincerity,  and  I  have  never  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  them  with  what  are  con- 
sidered more  liberal  positions  on  other 
Lssues  affecting  the  future  of  my  State 
and  country. 

It  will  be  a  great  tragedy  for  the  Amer- 
ican people — and  for  our  form  of  Gov- 
ernment— if  noble  conservative  concepts 
are  allowed  to  become  contaminated  by 
risht-win?  fanatics. 

Do  not  for  one  moment  doubt  that  ACA 
IS  extremist -dominated,  and  extremist 
oriented  ILs  ancestor  was  The  Cam- 
paign for  the  48  States,  established  in 
1955  to  lobby  for  the  adoption  of  five 
constitutional  amendments,  among  them 
revision  of  the  electoral  college  to  weaken 
the  voting  power  of  urban  areas.  In  my 
judgment  this  is  one  of  the  Itents  the 
President  had  In  mind  when  he  expressed 
amazement  that  those  organizations 
which  are  allegedly  founded  to  defend 
the  Constitution  are  most  often  those 
which  seek  to  change  the  Constitution. 

The  chairman  of  The  Campaign  for 
the  48  States  was  Robert  B  Snowden, 
who  was  initially  the  finance  chairman 
of  ACA  and  is  more  recently  an  endorser 
of  the  John  Birch  Society. 

Retired  Brig.  Gen.  Bonner  Fellers  is 
presently  vice  chadrman  and  secretary 
of  ACA,  and  as  recently  as  February  1962, 
he  was  listed  as  a  member  of  the  John 
Birch  Society's  committee  of  endorsers. 
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rharles   Edison,   the   ACA    treasurer  Against   slum    clearance    and   public    dling.    They  have  changed  the  contents 

VtiMied  earlier  as  a  member  of  the  housing.                                                         of  the  package  but  are  making  every 

TmArican  Opinion  staff:  $1,000  contrl-  Against  funds  for  health  research.             effort  to  leave  the  original  label  intact. 

\fSon  and  a  $2,500  loan.  Against  manpower  training  for  the  un-        My  dally  mail  Is  grim  reminder  that 

K  Alnsworth  Ejrre.  a  member  of  the  employed.                                                         the  concepts  of   constitutionalism   and 

ninch  Society's  committee  of  endorsers:  Against  permitting  the  Attorney  Oen-     conservatism  are  undergoing  basic  alter- 

»i200  contribution,  and  a  $2,000  loan.  eral  to  use  Injunctions  and  civil  actions    ation.    These  Ideals  are  being  cunningly 

William  J    Orede.  a  member  of  the  in  civil  rights  cases.                                        translated  Into  word  symbols — word  sym- 

hn  Birch  Society's  national  council:  Against   establishment   of   the   Arms     bols  that  have  special  meaning  woven 

tiOOO  contribution.  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.            into  them  by  those  who  use  them.    His- 

Fred  C   Koch,  also  a  member  of  the  Against  increasing  grants  to  aid  in  the     tory  has  shown  that  Fascists  and  Com- 

T  hn  Birch  Society's  national  council:  fight  against  water  pollution.                         munists  pay  homage  to  the  symbols  of 

tsM  contribution.  Against  Federal  aid  to  education  and     freedom  and  democracy,  but  give  their 

Thomas  Parker,  a  member  of  the  so-  funds  for  school  construction.                      own  interpretation  to  these  words.    The 

lety's  committee  of  endorsers:    $2,500  Out  of  30  votes  cited,  ACA  expected     extremists  of  today  are  muddling  com- 

rjz  Members  of  Congress  to  vote  against  the     munication  between  Americans  by  using 

J  Howard  Pew,  member  of  the  Amer-  majority,  to  vote  against  27  of  the  30     the  same  methods  found  so  successful 

lean  Opinion  Editorial  Advisory  Com-  bills  cited  in  their  index.                                 by  the  tyrants  of  yesterday, 

mittee    $3,000  contribution.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  question  the        Some    political    observers    hold    the 

E  L.  Wiegand.  a  member  of  the  John  motives  of  any  Member  of  this  Congress     skeptical  view  that  given  power,  the  peo- 

Blrch  Society  committee  of  endorsers:  who  voted  against  these  mesisures,  but     pie   will  turn  it  over  to  the  demagog 

$2  500  loan  neither  do  I  question  the  motives  of  any-     with  the  most  appealing  line.    All  de- 

These  contributions  account  for  nearly  one  who  voted  for  these  measures,  mocracies  have  faced  the  threat  of  ex- 
one- fifth  of  the  more  than  $100,000  In  Whether  for  or  against.  I  am  certain  tremists — Fascists,  Communists,  and 
total  contributions  reported  by  ACA  for  that  votes  were  cast  on  the  basis  of  anti-Semites.  In  many  cases  the  exist- 
the  3 -month  period  just  prior  to  the  personal  convictions  and  a  strong  desire  ing  governments  were  ripped  apart  by 
1962  elections.  to  act  in  the  best  interests  of  this  Nation,    the  spread  of  this  confusion  and  hate. 

Americans  for   Constitutional   Action  But,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  question  the        Under  normal  circumstances  the  ap- 

alleges  that  It  has  but  one  goal— "to  elect  motives  of  ACA  in  attaching  itself,  like     peals    of     demagogs     have     attraction 

constitutional  conservatives  to  the  Con-  a  political  leech,  to  the  voting  records     only  to  the  lunatic  fringe.    But  during 

gress  of  the  United  States."  of  honorable  men.    For,  in  my  judgment,     a  crisis — such  as  the  cold  war  in  which 

In  1961  ACA  puts  its  stamp  of  approval  ACA's  only  aim  is  to  transfer  the  image     this  Nation  Is  engaged — ^men  with  ex- 

on  13<J  Members  of  the  87th  Congress,  of  respectable   conservatism   to   radical     tremist  panaceas  become  a  real  threat 

Yet  I  know  of  no  Member  of  Congress  rightwing  extremism.                                       to  democracy.    It  is  under  conditions  of 

who  would  knowingly  accept  the  endorse-  The  pipeline  of  transfusion  is  Human    emotional  insecurity  tha*  people  from  all 

ment  of  the  John  Birch  Society  or  a  John  Events,   a   patriotism -for-profit   propa-    segments  of  society  are  attracted  by  the 

Birch  Society  front  group.     ACA's  1961  ganda  publication  which,  in  addition  to     extremist  magnets. 

awards  were  refused  by  one  Republican  publishing  the  ACA-Index.  has  a  joint        Thirty  years  ago  in  Europe  Hitler  and 

Senator,  one  Democratic  Senator,   and  subscription  arrangement  with  the  John     Mussolini  had  all  the  answers — all  the 

six  Republican  Representatives.     I  am  Birch  Society's  American  Opinion.     In    panaceas — and  in  the  United  States  so 

confident  that  had  the  recipients  known  his  "Blue  Book."  Robert  Welch  writes     did  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  and  Earl  Browder. 

the  true  nature  of  the  donor,  all  ACA  that  Human  Events —                                      Democracy  succumbed  to  extremism  In 

awards  would  have  been  rejected.  reels  also  that  we  complement  each  other    Germany  and  Italy.     But  in  America, 

The  main  tool  in  selecting  award  win-  well  •  •  •  and  American  Opinion  is.  to  the    democratic  leadership  responded  to  the 

ners  is  an  ACA-Index  which  has  been  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  first  •  •  •  mag-    needs  of  the  times  and  acted  vigorously 

widely  distributed.    It  has  been  reprinted  ^^^^^  ''^Ich  they  have  been  wllUng  to  Join     ^  reenforce  our  cherished  institutions. 

in  the  reactionary  "Dan  Smoot  Reports."  ^'^  ""^h  a  combination  offer.                                  j^  ^^  judgment,  the  time  for  such  action 

and  in  Texas  billionaire  extremist  H.  L.  a  samphng  of  quotations  from  various     is  again  at  hand. 

Hunt's  Life  Lines.  It  has  been  clrcu-  issues  of  Human  Events  points  up  its  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  presented  the  facts 
lated  by  the  so-called  Network  of  Patri-  extremist  biases:  and  I  have  tried  to  present  them  ob- 
otic  Letter  Writers,  an  operation  which,  item:  "We  will  never  have  efficiency  in  the  jectively.  To  me  they  seem  indisputable. 
I  am  sure,  accounts  for  much  of  the  service  of  delivering  mail  •  •  •  untu  the  They  establish  that  Americans  for  Con- 
fright  mall  being  received  by  congres-  post  Office  is  turned  over  to  private  enter-  stitutional  Action  Is  doing  the  Devil's 
slonal  offices.  prise."                                                                work  in  American  politics.    They  estab- 

The  ACA-Index  Is  a  percentage  rating  item:  "it  is  scarcely  a  secret  that  Reuther     ^^^  that  ACA  has  been  infiltrated  and 

of  the  standing  of  a  Member  of  Congress  i^  a  ruthless  labor  dictator  and  one  of  the     ^^^^^^  ^^gj.  ^    Robert  Welch's  John  Birch 

based  on  how   he  has  voted  on   specific  ^'^\  mUchlevous    aoclallBt    leaders    in    the     s^j.jg^y 

roUcalls  selected  by  ACA.     The  organl-  ''°j^^:  ..jt  ^^s  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  who         Birch  leaders  are  ACA  leaders. 

zaUon  contends    that   this    rating    is    a  opened  wide  the  door  for  Communist  pene-         Birch  money  is  ACA  money, 

measure  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Sen-  tration    of   the   peoples   south   of  the  Rio         Birch  propaganda  complements  ACA 

ator  or  Representative  is  "for  safeguard-  Grande."                                                            propaganda. 

Ing  the  God-given  dignity  of  the  Indi-  item:  "After  reading  this  handbook  (and         Birch  ideology  is  ACA  ideology, 

vidual   and   promoting    sound   economic  other  Girl  Scout  publications)    •  •  •  I  knew         „   .  whether  Birch  or  ACA    it  is  not 

growth  by  strengthening   constitutional  that  I  should  hereafter  advise  aU  American               idpolotrv     it    is    not    the    conserva- 

govemment"  and  "against  group  moral-  n^others  to  discourage  their  girls  from  join-     the   ^^^^  ^    is    "^\  "^ath^s 

Itv  and  a   sociftli7ed   ecnnomv    throueh  '"«  that  organization  until  It  stops  the  U.N.     tlsm— acceptable  to  our  lorelatners. 

til    M  ^°^^^^^^^  economy   inrougn  ^^^  ^^^^^  government  propaganda  and  b«-        It  is  not  the  conservatism  acceptable 

centralization  01  power                     »  »^».  comea  a  •••  real  American  organization."     to  Members  of  this  Congress. 

This  actually  says  nothing  about  ACA  s  ,^  ,         ...  *    ^  „ 4.„ki„ 

criteria    for    selecting    a    constitutional  I  would  be  shocked  and  amazed.  Mr.        It  is  not  the  conservatism  acceptable 

conservative     But  analysis  of  the  1961  Speaker,  if  any  Member  of  this  Congress     to  the  American  people. 

ACA-Index  in  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  who  has  been  marked   for  recognition        It  is  extremism,  a  brand  of  pohtical 

Congress  gives  a  clear  picture  of  what  by   ACA   claimed   that  the  Oirl   Scouts     and  social  ideology  not  worthy  of  recog- 

ACA  criteria  Is:  is  not  a  real  American  organization,  or    nition     In     our     Nation's     Capital     on 

Members  of  Congress  were  expected  to  that  Franklin  Roosevelt  invited  Commu-     May  23 — or  on  any  other  day. 

be:  nist  subversion  of  Latin  America,  or  that        Whether  the  radical  right  fails  or  pre- 

Against  programs  to  aid  depressed  the  Post  Office  should  be  turned  over  vails  depends  greatly  upon  what  action 
areas  by  making  available  loans  and  to  private  enterprise.  each  of  us  is  willing  to  take  as  Individ- 
grants.  Yet  this  is  what  the  extremists  would     uals. 

Against   raising    minimum    wages    to  have  the  American  people  believe.    It  is        Each  of  us  must  search  our  soul,  and 

$1 25  an  hour  and  extending  coverage  of  the    contaminated    brand    of    constitu-     come    to    terms    with    our    conscience, 

wage  and  hour  laws.  tional  conservatism  which  they  are  ped-     Esich  of  us  must  chart  where  we  have 
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been,  where  we  are  today,  and  where  we 
will  be  tomorrow. 

I  am  hopeful  tomorrow  wQl  find  that: 
"No  violent  extremes  endure;  a  sober 
moderation  stands  secure." 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAMERON.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  join  my  colleague  and  friend  from  the 
State  of  California  for  a  very  forthright 
and  courageous  statement  calling  atten- 
tion to  a  very  serious,  if  not  critical,  de- 
velopment on  the  American  political 
horizon  and  saying  things  that  ought  to 
be  said  and  should  be  said.  I  am  privi- 
leged and  personally  pleased  to  be  asso- 
ciated in  this  discussion  which  the 
gentleman  leads  in  the  special  orders  for 
today. 

I  would  like  to  give  further  details  of 
the  Americans  for  Constitutional  Action 
to  which  quite  some  reference  has  been 
made  by  the  gentleman. 

The  announcement  of  formation  of 
the  Americans  for  Constitutional  Action 
was  put  in  the  Congrkssional  Record 
volume  104.  part  12.  pages  15a9&-15902. 
by  Senator  Karl  Mundt,  of  South  Da- 
kota, with  a  glowing  tribute  to  its  head, 
Admiral  Moreell,  and  other  leaders. 

*I  welcome  wholeheartedly  this  new 
venture  in  our  American  political  sys- 
tem." the  Senator  said,  praising  it  as  a 
contribution  to  clearing  the  lines  of  de- 
marcation between  conservatives  and 
hberals  as  against  mere  party  labels  of 
Republican  and  Democratic.  He  then 
told  the  Senate  the  following,  by  way  of 
explaining  the  beginning  of  the  move- 
ment: 

As  long  as  6  or  7  years  ago.  In  aasoclatlon 
with  the  then  Senator  from  Maine,  Mr. 
Brewster,  and  others.  I  helped  organise  a 
weekend  conrerence,  held  In  the  North  Room 
of  the  Mayflower  Hotel  here  In  Washington 
on  September  15  and  18.  1951.  which  re- 
stilted  In  the  creation  of  what  waa  then 
known  as  the  National  Committee  for  Po- 
litical Realignment,  which  had  the  cochalr- 
manshlp  of  farmer  Senator  -Mbert  Hawkes  of 
New  Jersey,  as  a  Republican,  and  Ed  O'Neal 
of  Selma,  Ala.  as  a  Democrat.  Senator 
Hawkes  had  been  formerly  the  president  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Ed 
O'Neal  was  known  to  all  of  us  as  the  very 
effective  national  president  for  many  years 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

So  we  see  that  part  of  the  origin  of 
ACA  was  iri  a  meeting  of  leaders  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  In- 
cidentally, Ed  O'Neal,  identified  there  as 
a  Democrat  from  Alabama,  appeared  on 
a  platform  at  Memphis  to  introduce  the 
Republican  candidate  for  President  in 
the  1952, campaign  and  bolted  the  Demo- 
crat Party  10  days  later.  The  man  who 
succeeded  O  Neal  as  Piesident  of  the 
Farm  Bureau.  Allan  B.  Kline,  is  a  trustee 
of  ACA. 

Another  ancestor  of  the  ACA  was  a 
movement  called  the  Campaign  for  the 
48  States,  organized  In  1955  to  press  for 
five  sunendments  to  the  Constitution,  in- 
cluding one  to  limit  the  rate  of  Federal 
income  tax.  It  was  headed  by  Robert  B. 
Snowden,  a  Memphis  businessman  and 
farmer,   who   was  imtially   the  finance 


chairman  of  ACA  and  later  became  an 
endorser  of  the  John  Birch  Society. 

In  early  1959.  when  the  Campaign  for 
the  48  States  was  being  liquidated,  it 
turned  over  to  ACA  $25,096.54,  accord- 
mg  to  reports  filed  by  ACA  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House. 

Trustees  listed  In  literature  of  the 
Campaign  for  the  48  SUtes  who  later 
became  identified  with  the  John  Birch 
Society  include  the  following:  Robert  B. 
Dres.ser.  Brig.  Gen.  Bonner  Fellers,  re- 
tu-ed.  J.  H.  Gipson.  Sr.,  and  Joseph  S 
Kimmel. 
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could  not  legitimately  be  said  ta  k- 
opposIUon  to  the  spirit  and  dtItwSL.!" 
of  the  Constitution.    It  iTcobSSS* 
therefore,  to  take  a  look  atlST^ 
rates  House  leadership.  **** 

First,  let  us  consider  the  Speaker   rv 
the  basis  of  his  votes  prior  to  electVw, 


Speaker.  ACA  rated  him  re'ro^^«« 
so  patently  ridiculous  that  former  PriJ 
dent  Hoover,  himself  an  ACA  tnS" 
personally  assured  the  Speaker  thii^ 
was  dlsuessed  by  the  false  ImpWw 
that  the  Speaker  had  opposed  ewnoS 
in  Crovernment  This  episode  brS 
In  addition,  the  Campaign  for  the  48  way.  raises  an  Interesting  and  sigmflrint 
States  had  a  national  advisory  council  question  for  the  ACA  defenders  who^ 
which  included  the  following  who  later  to  hide  behind  the  respected  name  of  S 
became  identified  with  the  John  Birch     ''^'•^'"-  i*-"-*-* — ♦  "* 

Society:  Spruille  Braden.  Howard  Buf- 
fett.  Kenneth  Colegrove,  Kent  C.  Court- 
ney. Frank  DeGanahl.  Gov.  J.  Bracken 
Lee.  Clarence  Manion.  Adolphe  Menjou. 
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J.  Howard  Pew.  E.  Merrill  Root,  and 
Robert  H.  W.  Welch.  Jr. 

Moreover,  the  following  officers,  trust- 
ees, or  advisory  council  members  of  the 
Campaign  for  the  48  States  included  the 
following  men  who  are  presently  leaders 
of  Americans  for  Constitutional  Action: 
Brig.  Gen.  Bonner  Fellers,  retired.  How- 
ard Buflett.  and  Adm.  Ben  Morrell;  and 
three  former  ACA  leaders — Felix  Morley, 
T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  and  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Wood,  retired.  Also  the  Campaign  for 
the  48  States  was  actively  supported  by 
former  Congressman  Ralph  Gwinn.  who 
wsis  a  trustee  of  ACA  until  his  death 
last  year. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  national 
advisory  council  included  two  of  the 
founders  of  Human  Events:  Frank  E. 
Hanighen,  who  is  still  the  editor,  and 
Felix  Morley.  who  was  its  president  from 
1945  to  1950. 

This  was  no  small  insignificant  group. 
Congressional  Quarterly  reported  that 
the  organization  was  the  top  spender- 


$81.9: 


-among    lobbyists    in    the    first 


quarter  of  1957 — nearly  twice  as  much  as 
any  other  organization  spent  to  influence 
legislation.  Similarly.  ACA  is  no  small 
group.  It  Is  openly  boasting  of  having 
helped  184  candidates  last  year  and  is 
starting  next  year's  campaign  18  months 
ahead  of  the  election. 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Mlnne.sota  for 
bringing  this  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAMERON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
marks today,  and  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  them.  I  would  like  to  say 
I  want  to  add  some  comments  on  the 
topic  of  Americans  for  Constitutional 
Action — comments  which  I  think  will 
demonstrate  further  that  it  is  highly 
partisan  in  bias  and  is  well-nigh  ludi- 
crous in  its  standards. 

As  is  well  known,  under  the  rules  and 
traditions  of  this  House,  leadership  is  In 
part  a  function  of  seniority.  Without 
going  into  the  perhaps  controversial  as- 
pects of  this  fact,  I  believe  that  I  can 
safely  say  that  the  leadership  of  the 
House,  including  the  chairmen  of  the 
standing  committees,  is  not  radical  and 


former  President. 

How  about  our  majority  leader  th» 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma?  ACA  rate 
him  at  4  percent.  The  majority  y^ 
does  only  a  little  better  on  the  ACAscajf 
with  a  rating  of  13  percent,  and  the  to' 
uty  majority  whip,  the  gentleman  tim 
California.  Is  given  a  score  of  3  percent 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  chairmen  of 
the  20  standing  committees  of  the 
House — men  of  great  seniority  and  pub- 
lic service.  Of  these,  no  less  than  sli  vt 
rated  by  ACA  at  less  than  10  pcxwnt 
another  four  fall  below  ACA's  30-perc«it 
mark,  and  only  five  manage  to  score 
atx)ve  50  percent.  In  other  words.  If  »t 
are  to  believe  ACA.  most  of  our  leader- 
ship in  this  body  Is  not  even  one-thlrt 
devoted — and  I  quote  from  Mr.  Welch's 
writing — to  "the  preservation  of  the 
spirit  and  the  principles  of  the  Cbnsti- 
tutlon." 

Now  I  turn  with  some  amusement  to 
my  own  personal  rating  by  the  Ameri- 
cans for  Constitutional  Action.  This 
phony  rlghtwlng  group  has  decided  that 
I  am  entitled  to  a  rating  of  11  percent 
good  votes  and  89  percent  bad  votes  for 
the  years  1957  through  1962.  I  am  i 
little  bit  ashamed  of  getting  such  a  high 
rating,  I  might  add. 

My  constituents,  who  were  apprised  of 
this  rating  during  my  last  campaign,  evi- 
dently thought  as  Uttle  of  the  ACA  phony 
percentages  as  I  do,  because  they  gave  me 
a  majority  of  about  30.000  votes  over  my 
opponent,  a  Mr.  Robert  Ramsey.  Inci- 
dentally, my  opponent  was  endorsed  by 
the  ACA  and  recently  has  acted  as  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies  In  a  John  Birch  Society 
meeting  whose  speaker  was  our  former 
colleague,  John  Rousselot,  the  then  west- 
em  regional  director  of  the  John  Birch 
Society. 

As  a  footnote  to  this  facet  of  the  ACA 
ratings.  I  call  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that  the  majority  membership  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
averages  only  35 'i  percent  with  ACA 
with  the  chairman  scored  as  only  one- 
fifth  of  a  constitutionalist. 

Two  more  points.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Indi- 
cation of  the  partisan  bias  and  the  ultra- 
negativlsm  of  the  ACA  ratings  of  Con- 
gress. First,  note  that  since  1957,  ACA 
has  chosen  some  73  record  votes  in  this 
body  to  use  In  its  ratings.  In  no  less  than 
49  Instances — In  other  words,  two-thirds 
of  the  time — ACA  considers  that  the  ma- 
jority of  this  House  has  voted  against 
the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Little  wonder,  then,  that  they  are 
so  hysterical. 


Ai,  my  final  point.  I  give  only  the  bare 
ct-tbrtlcs  of  partisan  breakdown.  Of 
fwL  receiving  ACA  ratings  of  better 
hSTsO  percent,  all  but  5  are  RepubU- 
^  and  conversely,  all  of  those  rated 
T\^  than  20  percent  are  Democrats. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  sufficient  answer 
m  ACA's  spurious  claim  to  be  a  nonpar- 
tiUn  organization.  Furthermore,  the 
*hole  pattern  of  the  ACA-Index  should 
,„ve  Uttle  doubt  that  It  Is  worthless  ex- 
S)t  possibly  to  those  who  wish  to  repeal 
the  20th  century  completely  and  amend 
the  l»th  rather  substantlaUy. 

Mr  CAMERON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  facts  brought  out. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAMERON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr  BRADE3IAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  want  to  commend 
him  on  his  leadership  in  undertaking  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
country  aome  of  the  remarkable  actlvi- 
Ues  of  the  leaders  of  the  far  rlghtwing 
in  our  country— many  of  them  persons 
who  are  themselves  un-American  in 
their  attitudes  and  methods  rather  than 
those  they  seek  to  Impugn  with  some  of 
their  propaganda. 

Only  recently.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  a  distinguished 
Republican  who  shares,  I  am  sure,  the 
viewpoint  which  we  are  here  this  after- 
noon expressing  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  refer  to  Arthur  Larson,  author 
of  the  book  enUUed.  "A  RepubUcan  Looks 
at  His  Party,"  a  distinguished  lawyer  in 
his  of-Ti  right,  who  taught  law  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, and  was  dean  of  the  Law  School  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Lar- 
son, moreover,  served  under  President 
Eisenhower  In  the  high  positions  of  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Labor  and  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  also  as 
special  assistant  to  President  Elsenhower. 
At  the  present  time  Mr.  Larson  Is  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  and  Director  of  the  World 
Rule  of  Law  Center  at  Duke  University  in 
North  Carolina. 

In  talking  with  Mr.  Larson,  I  found, 
as  I  say.  that  he  shared  the  concern 
which  we  are  here  this  afternoon  ex- 
pressing. I  asked  Mr.  Larson  if  I  could 
see  a  recent  speech  of  his  which  had 
just  been  drawn  to  my  attention  and 
which  is  relevant  to  our  discussion  here 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  the  Record  at  this  pwlnt 
the  text  of  sin  excellent  address  by 
Arthur  Larson  delivered  on  May  10, 
1963,  at  Encino,  Calif.,  on  the  subject  of 
"An  American  Looks  at  the  United 
Nations." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 
An  AU1X.1CAM  Looks  at  the  United  Nations 
(By  Arthur  Larson) 

A  new  era  has  opened  in  the  history  of 
the  United  NatlonB. 

The  principal  milestone  marking  this  new 
era  was  the  peaceful  occupation  of  Kolwezl 
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in  Katanga  Provlnee  by  United  Nations  troops 
early  this  year.  Tbls  event  signaled  the  end 
ol  the  acute  miUtary  piaase  In  the  Congo. 
It  deononstrated  tbat  Um  United  Nations 
oouid  put  an  army  into  the  field  in  support 
of  Its  peace-keeping  objectives,  and  carry 
throxigh  to  a  suoceseful  conclusion,  using 
its  own  resources  and  command,  a  suppres- 
sion of  a  Uu'eat  to  the  peace  under  almost 
Indescribable  difficulties.  This  event  demon- 
strated, for  all  to  see,  that  the  United  Na- 
tions oouid  Indeed  take  effective  action  in  a 
situation  where  all  the  major  powers  con- 
sidered themselves  to  have  a  vital  Interest, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  every  great  power 
except  one,  the  United  States,  was  in  fact 
opposed  to  the  action.  Of  course,  the  dif- 
ficulties In  the  Congo  are  not  over,  but  they 
are  now  of  different  character.  They  Involve 
the  process  of  nation  building,  with  the 
United  Nations  continuing  to  play  a  major 
role  In  coordinating  the  strengthening  of 
Internal  security  resources  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic development. 

The  change  In  the  Congo  picture  Is,  how- 
ever, only  one  feature  of  the  United  Nations 
new  era.  If  we  look  beck  only  18  months, 
we  can  see  that  the  United  Nations  has 
emerged  from  an  appalling  series  of  crises 
with  renewed  strength  and  confidence .  One 
b3rproduct  of  this  change  can  be  seen  in  the 
second  edition  of  our  booklet  of  questions 
and  answers.  The  first  edition  was  entitled 
"Questions  and  Answers  on  the  United  Na- 
tions Crisis."  The  outline  of  the  book  con- 
sisted of  eight  main  causes  of  crisis  of 
confidence  in  the  United  Nations.  The  new 
edition  of  this  booklet  has  Just  been  pub- 
lished entitled  simply  "Questions  and  An- 
swers on  the  United  Nations."  The  dropping 
of  the  word  "crisis"  is  significant.  Of  course, 
the  United  Nations  still  has  plenty  of  trou- 
bles. It  is  Important  for  all  of  us,  however, 
to  realize  that  we  need  no  longer  approach 
a  discussion  of  United  Nations  affairs  In  an 
atmosphere  of  crisis  and  imminent  disaster 
to  the  organization.  Let  us  look  at  some  of 
these  changes  In  the  last  18  months. 

THE    CONGO 

As  to  the  Congo:  18  months  ago  many 
people  were  seriously  worried  that  the  United 
Nations  would  fall  In  the  Congo  and  tliat 
the  burden  of  the  effort  and  of  the  failure 
would  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  tor  the 
organization.  Today  the  United  Nations  Is 
In  control  of  the  situation,  has  freedom  of 
movement  throughout  the  Congo,  and  is  pro- 
ceeding with  an  orderly  transfer  of  respon- 
sibility to  the  Congolese  Government. 

As  to  finances:  18  months  ago  the  United 
Nations  was  literally  bankrupt  and  there 
seemed  to  be  some  real  doubt  whether  the 
US.  Congress  would  deal  virtually  a  financial 
death  blow  to  the  United  Nations  by  an  ad- 
verse vote  on  the  U.N.  bond  issue.  Today, 
although  the  financial  plight  of  the  United 
Nations  Is  still  unsolved,  the  bond  Issue  has 
been  adopted  and  reasonably  well  subscribed, 
and  danger  of  imminent  collapse  has  been 
averted.  Prospects  of  a  solution  have  been 
aided  In  the  meantime  by  the  advisory  opin- 
ion of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
holding  the  assessments  for  the  Congo  and 
Middle  Ea£t  actions  to  be  binding  on  all 
members  In  the  same  way  as  the  regular 
budget  assessments  are,  and  this  opinion  has 
been  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly. 

THE  SECRETAET  GENERAL 

As  to  the  Secretary-Generalship:  at  the 
period  of  the  United  Nations  deepest  crisis 
we  saw  the  death  of  Dag  Hammarskjold,  the 
repeated  Insistence  by  the  Soviet  Union  that 
It  would  demand  a  three-man  committee  and 
would  refuse  to  accept  any  single  Secretary 
General,  and  the  resultant  prospect  that  the 
UN.  would  thereafter  be  forever  paralyzed 
by  a  hamstrung  committee  or,  at  best,  by  a 
weak  and  cautious  successor  to  Hanunarek- 
Jold.  Today  we  see  the  Secretary -General- 
ship being  handled  with  a  superb  combina- 


tion of  imagination,  courage,  initiative, 
patience  and  tact  by  Secretary  General  U 
Thant,  ably  assisted  by  such  first-rate  inter- 
national public  servants  as  Ralph  Buncbe 
and  C.  V.  Naraslmhan. 

As  to  West  New  Guinea:  during  the  crisis 
period  active  hoetllltles  were  In  progress  be- 
tween Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands,  with 
the  always  Imminent  possibility  that  this 
fpark  oxlght  set  off  the  explosive  southeast 
Asia  situation.  Today,  thanks  to  the  creative 
courage  of  U  Thant  and  the  skillful  diplo- 
macy of  Ellsworth  Bunker,  we  have  seen  a 
United  Nations  regime  exercise  actual  trans- 
itional political  administraUon  over  the 
region,  supported  by  a  United  Nations  armed 
force  of  l.OOO  Pakistani  troops. 

As  to  Communist  China:  at  one  time  it 
was  widely  thought  that,  because  of  the  in- 
creasing votes  In  apparent  favor  of  seating 
Communist  China  In  the  General  Assembly, 
this  seating  would  soon  be  a  reality,  with 
no  regard  for  the  Impact  on  Nationalist 
China.  In  the  last  General  Assembly,  how- 
ever, the  relative  vote  against  the  seating 
of  Communist  China  actually  Increased  for 
the  first  time,  the  Increase  being  largely  due 
to  the  new  African  members.  Tills  change, 
which  reflected  a  realization  that  the  prob- 
l«u  was  much  more  complex  than  had 
previously  been  realized  and  that  It  par- 
ticularly required  greater  attention  to  the 
rights  of  Nationalist  China,  contained  a 
reassxirlng  reminder.  If  any  was  needed,  that 
the  General  As&emhly,  enlarged  as  it  Is,  does 
not  stampede  blindly  on  such  Issues  as  this 
but  considers  them  on  their  merits. 

CHANGE  IN  POSrriON  OF  UNriED  NATIONS 

The  change  In  the  United  Nations  story 
from  a  period  of  crisis  to  a  period  of  con- 
fidence is  mirrored  in  the  change  in  attitude 
toward  the  organization  on  the  part  of  its 
friends  and  detractors  alike. 

It  seems  as  thotigh  it  was  only  yesterday 
that  the  main  theme  of  the  UJ^.'s  enemies 
was  that  the  United  Nations  was  too  weak  to 
be  respected.  Today  the  main  theme  of 
these  enemies  is  that  the  United  Nations  is 
too  strong  to  be  trusted.  The  speed  of  this 
reversal  is  well  illustrated  by  a  poignant 
episode  involving  a  rather  excessively  con- 
servative Congressman.  In  common  with 
the  new  trend  among  extreme  conservatives, 
he  had  made  the  mistake  of  entrusting  some 
of  his  views  to  print.  Unfortimately  there 
is  a  lead  time  in  getting  articles  or  books 
printed  which  sometimes  runs  as  much  as  6 
months.  This  Congressman  published  an 
article  ridiculing  and  denouncing  the  United 
Nations  because  its  ineptitude  and  de- 
bility were  demonstrated  by  its  inability  to 
handle  even  the  resistance  put  up  by  Mr. 
Tshombe.  At  the  very  moment  the  article 
appeared,  the  same  Congressman  was  on  his 
feet  roundly  condemning  the  United  Nations 
because  Its  defeat  of  Tshombe  proved  that 
the  U.N.  was  so  powerful  as  to  be  dangerous. 

FRIENDS  or  THE  V.N. 

As  for  the  friends  of  the  United  Nations, 
during  the  crisis  period  many  of  them  found 
themselves  saying,  "It  may  not  be  very  good, 
but  It  Is  all  we  have;  at  least  it  is  a  place 
where  you  can  talk."  Today  this  half- 
apologetic  air  Is  completely  out  of  place,  and 
the  friends  of  the  United  Nations  can  point 
with  renewed  pride  to  its  record  of  achieve- 
ments against  severe  odds. 

While  I  am  at  It,  I  might  mention  also 
that  the  In-between  lukewarm  friends  of  the 
United  Nations  may  also  be  revising  their 
attitude.  During  the  crisis  period,  a  number 
of  people  like  Senator  Pulbkicht  and  Sena- 
tor Jackson  were  saying  that,  since  the 
United  Nations  had  run  Into  so  many  diffi- 
culties, and  was  filled  with  such  diverse 
Interests,  we  should  shift  oiir  emphasis  to  a 
concert  of  like-minded  nations,  beginning 
with  the  Atlantic  Community.  I  sometimes 
wonder  whether  Senators  Pui.bmght  and 
Jackson    are    not    asking   each    other    who 
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started  ttils  business  of  referring  to  De  Oaulle 
as  "Uke-mlnded." 

The  new  attitude  of  the  friends  of  the 
UN.  Is  of  particular  relevance  In  connection 
with  the  question  of  what  to  do  about  the 
frantic  attaclu  on  the  United  Natloiu  by  the 
extreme  rtghtwlng.  It  is  still  my  emphatic 
view  that  the  moet  effective  course  U  to 
continue  to  accent  the  positive  by  deviling 
and  supporting  measures  for  strengthening 
the  United  Nations  and  malting  Increased 
use.  In  appropriate  situations,  of  Its  peace- 
keep  potential.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned 
personally,  up  until  now  I  have  completely 
Ignored  the  right-wing  extremists. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  they  have 
not  completely  Ignored  me.  My  reason  for 
adopting  this  policy  Is  that,  quite  apart 
from  their  undoubted  disturbing  Influence 
In  some  communities,  they  are  demonstrably 
not  an  Important  factor  on  the  national 
scene.  They  desperately  wish  that  they  were, 
but  they  are  not.  If  anyone  doubts  this, 
let  him  merely  consult  the  outcome  of  the 
la£t  congressional  elections  In  which.  In 
spite  of  the  supposed  rise  of  a  rlghtwlng 
movement,  practically  every  candidate  rep- 
resenting this  extreme  fringe  was  defeated. 
As  to  the  specific  issue  of  support  of  the 
United  Nations,  look  at  the  nationwide  poll 
which  recently  showed  more  than  85  percent 
of  the  Aflierlcan  people  supporting  the  United 
Nations.  Or  look  at  the  final  outcome  of 
the  congressional  vote  on  the  United  Nations 
bond  Issue,  which  passed  handsomely  In  spite 
of  the  most  frenzied  efforts  of  rlghtwlng 
groups. 

EXTHEME  RIGHTWtMC  FRINOK  HAS  MONET 

It  Is  clear  that  the  extreme  rlghtwlng 
fringe,  then,  does  not  have  the  people  be- 
hind It.  What  It  does  have  Is  a  lot  of  money. 
With  this  money  It  Is  able  to  make  a  lot  of 
noise.  With  the  letterwrltlng  and  other  or- 
ganizations It  has  built  up  with  the  aid  of 
the  people  who  are  not  adverse  to  sharing 
In  these  funds.  Is  able  to  dump  25.000  or 
35.000  letters  and  telegrams  on  Washington 
at  the  touch  of  a  button.  Although  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  generally  realize  how 
little  weight  this  kind  of  "snow  Job"  Is  en- 
titled to,  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  effect 
is  sometimes  to  slow  down  or  make  more 
dllBcult  the  passage  of  essential  legislation 
such  as  the  United  Nations  bond  Issue — but 
the  Imjjortant  thing  Is  that,  when  the  chips 
are  down,  the  rlghtwlng  extremists  are  al- 
ways found  In  the  losing  colximn. 

EDMUND    BXTRKK 

This  kind  of  noisy  minority  has  always 
been  a  familiar  phenomenon  In  democratic 
societies,  and  was  never  better  described  than 
In  the  following  eloquent  passage  from  a 
speech  by  Burke : 

"Because  a  half  dozen  grasshoppers  under 
a  fern  make  the  field  ring  with  their  Im- 
portunate clink,  whilst  thousands  of  great 
cattle  •  •  •  chew  the  cud  and  are  silent,  pray 
do  not  imagine  that  those  who  make  the 
noise  are  the  only  Inhabitants  of  the  field; 
that  of  course  they  are  many  In  number; 
or  that,  after  all.  they  are  other  than  the 
little  shriveled,  meager,  hopping  though  loud 
and  troublesome  Insects  of  the  hour." 

I  said  that  It  had  been  my  policy  to  Ignore 
the  rlghtwlng  fringe  "until  now."  However, 
the  bombing  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  United  Nations  office  at  Enclno.  Calif  . 
following  an  earlier  similar  episode,  changes 
the  situation.  It  Is  one  thing  to  Indulge  in 
vicious,  though  largely  Ineffective  deceptions, 
slanders,  lies,  and  underhanded  attacks  and 
pressures  directed  at  opponents.  It  is  quite 
another  thing  to  resort  to  violent  physical 
crime.  You  can  Ignore  a  naughty  boy  who 
tries  to  knock  your  hat  off  with  a  snowball — 
Indeed,  experience  has  shown  that  this  Is 
the  only  advisable  course.  Tou  cannot  Ig- 
nore him.  or  treat  him  merely  as  a  naughty 
boy,  when  he  begins  to  commit  burglary  and 
arson. 


I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  change  the 
basic  positive  approach  that  I  have  empha- 
sised. On  the  contrary,  let  us  draw  from  the 
Enclno  bombing  incident  this  ooncluaton: 
when  a  group  has  reached  the  point  where 
it  resorts  to  bombing.  It  ts  already  licked. 

If  you  and  I  have  an  argument,  and  if  you 
are  getting  the  better  of  me  on  the  strength 
of  facte,  figures  and  evidence,  and  if  your 
view  Is  prevailing  In  action,  is  It  likely  that 
you  are  suddenly  going  to  lash  out  at  me  and 
attack  me  with  a  knife?  Of  course  not. 
It  Is  the  person  or  group  that  finds  Itself 
bested,  defeated  and  frustrated  on  the  in- 
tellectual, factual,  and  political  front  that 
ultimately.  In  desperation,  strikes  out  blind- 
ly with  physical  violence. 

BOMBINO    AT    ENCINO 

I  use  the  term  group  Intentionally.  I 
realize  that  the  particular  bombing  was  per- 
haps the  work  of  an  Individual.  But  I 
charge  that  the  entire  extreme  rlghtwlng 
movement,  by  unscrupulously  and  cynically 
flooding  the  country  with  outrageously  false 
and  shanaelessly  Inflammatory  materials 
attacking  the  United  Nations  and  Its  sup- 
porters, must  bear  moral  responsibility  for 
the  criminal  acts  that  It  has  thereby  helped 
to  Induce.  In  law  we  have  a  maxim  that  a 
man  is  presumed  to  Intend  the  natural  and 
probable  consequences  of  his  actions.  Let 
me  read  a  typical  publication  of  the  right- 
wing,  put  by  the  Lynwood  Publishing  Co. 
of   11036   Atlantic   Avenue,   Lynwood,   Calif  : 

"We  are  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  a 
nation  overthrown  We  axe  a  people  In 
bondage.  We  are  in  the  hands  of  our 
enemies.  They  have  almost  destroyed  our 
Repiibllc  as  we  have  known  It.  The  Con- 
stitution of  this  Republic  and  its  written 
liiws  are  being  bypassed  and  to  a  large  extent 
superceeded  (sic)  by  a  one-world  government 
whoee  existence  was  brought  Into  being  by 
International  communism  and  political 
Zionism  under  their  front  man.  Alger  Hiss, 
who  was  its  first  Secretary -General.  The 
continuation  of  this  United  Nations,  with  Its 
appointive  officials,  will  destroy  our  Republic. 

"The  time  has  come  for  American  citizens 
to  rise  In  their  wrath  and  nullify  the  activi- 
ties of  this  destructive  organization  Like 
John  the  Baptist  we  must  put  our  ax  to  the 
root  of  this  evil.  If  the  present  administra- 
tion continues  to  tolerate  the  United  Nations 
with  Its  attempted  destruction  of  our  Re- 
public. It  will  have  to  face  the  Ire  of  an  out- 
raged citizenry.  And  the  wrath  of  a  God- 
fearing. Christian,  free  and  mighty  p>eople. 
agnlnst  t>Tants  and  traitors  can  be  terrible 
and  swift.  The  destiny  of  this  Republic 
hangs  in  the  balance.  The  time  for  action  is 
now." 

This  passage  Is  the  handiwork  of  Dr  T  J. 
Toma,  as  ,  D.D.3.  Th^ubllsher.  Mr.  FYank 
B  Ohlqulst,  adds:  "I  endorse  his  views 
100  F>crcent"  Now.  suppose  this  sort 
of  thing  Is  read  by  some  slobbering  Imbecile 
who  knows  no  better  than  to  take  It  serious- 
ly. Is  It  not  a  natural  and  probable  conse- 
quence that.  In  this  clouded  and  perverted 
mind,  there  might  form  the  Idea  of  becom- 
ing the  Instrument  of  "the  wrath  of  a  God- 
fearing, Christian,  free  and  mlghtly  people, 
against  tyrant  and  traitors"?  Might  he 
not  picture  himself  as  a  latter-day  John  the 
Baptist  putting  the  ax  to  the  root  of  this 
evil,  but  merely  using  the  more  modern 
root-removing  device  of  dynamite? 

FAI^SE      AND     IfiVLAMM.^TORT     UTERATTTBE 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  Is  not  some 
way  in  law  to  deal  with  this  kind  of  Incite- 
ment to  crime  through  false  and  Inflamma- 
tory literature  The  difficulties  are  obvious. 
I  realize  that  if  a  nation  ever  attempted  to 
make  the  slightest  start  In  the  direction  of 
correctlng_thls  sort  of  evil.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  avoid  the  risk  of  Inter- 
ference with  free  speech  on  controversial 
political  Issues  On  the  other  hand,  we  do 
have  laws  against  obscenity,  and  against 
direct  and  speciflc  incitement  to  commit  a 


May  go 

crime     We  even  have  laws  scalnst  n  w 
ing  false  staUments  whsn  What  u  ^''**- 
U  advarttoing  claims  for  hair  toBi«^  **• 
thritU  cures.  ^  *  tt- 

It  U  a  rather  depressing  thought  th.f  .w 
degree  of  falsity  conUlned  In  the  ki 
publication  I  have  Just  read  might  yTJ^  " 
be  legally  punUhable  if  concerned  WttT* 
contenu  of  a  can  of  beans,  but  are  outs^ 
reach  of  the  law- when  what  U  at  stakei.  ^ 
tlonal  survival.  When  I  say  "falsity  i  mf?" 
"falsity."  I  am  not  talking  about  matt^ 
opinion  Falsity  Is  frequently  a  matt»°' 
demonstrable  fact  P^r  example  in  tkl 
statement  I  read  to  you.  we  are  told  oJ 
Alger  Hiss  was  the  first  Secretarv-oJz! 
of  the  United  Nations.  At  anotheTo^ 
there  Is  a  statement,  purporting  to  be  am!^ 
from  the  Congressional  Rccoko.  thst^sl!* 
United  Nations  levied  a  tax  of  tlfl  billion  «a 
nually  on  the  peoples  of  Canads  omui 
States,  Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  th«  n* 
tlons  of  Western  Exirope  this  year  {tpo^' 
ently  meaning  1961).  our  share  of  whlchwL 
the  Wi-i  blinon  appropriated  by  Congnm! 
October  of  this  year."  This  la  no  tnert  a 
aggeration;  this  is  falsity  raised  by  a  ttefa 
of  550.  Again,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Toau  tlut 
U  Thant  Is  the  "agent  of  Aslastlc  Politicii 
Zionism" — which  may  come  as  a  surpiHe  to 
this  soft-spoken  Buddhist.  The  World  Btak 
is  said  to  be  a  Communist  conspiracy  tl- 
though  the  Soviet  Union  refused  to  ng^ 
either  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agresm^ 
creating  the  Bank  and  the  Internatlonai 
Monetary  Fund,  and  although  no  Oomou- 
nist  country  except  Yugoslavia  la  a  memlw 
of  either. 

BOMBTNGS    and    MtTRDEES.     NOT    POLITIC*! 
ARGUMENT 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  In  some  oth« 
parts  of  the  world,  the  use  of  bombingi  ud 
murders  as  sulMtitutes  for  political  arguaent 
are  not  in  line  with  the  way  we  conduct  thi 
democratic  process.  There  has  been  too 
much  of  this  sort  of  thing  happening  latdj 
to  dismiss  It  as  a  mere  Isolated  or  freaklili 
occurrence  I  would  like  here  and  now  to 
call  upon  the  respectable  conservativei  o( 
this  country  to  disavow  and  discredit  lod 
quit  financing  these  provably  false  attackjbj 
extremists,  with  their  open  calls  for  iwtft 
and  terrible  action  against  traitors  and  ton. 
store  some  modicum  of  decency  to  the  politi- 
cal dialog  that  Is  being  Increasingly  ))•• 
fouled  by  extremists.  I  call  specifically  upon 
Senator  QoLOWAm  to  use  his  undoubted  In- 
fluence to  help  clean  up  these  excesaet.  Ai 
matters  now  stand.  Senator  Golowatb  li 
hardly  helping  the  situation  by  making  tht 
kind  of  statement  attributed  to  him  la  AffU. 
when  he  was  reported  as  saying  that  tbi 
Cuban  raiders  should  be  turned  loose  beeswi 
among  other  things,  they  might  kill  a  f« 
Russians,  and  that  would  be  a  good  thln|. 
Quite  apart  from  the  international  aspect  of 
the  matter,  the  killing  of  a  few  RusslsniliT 
Cuban  raiders  would  be  a  clear  case  of  llr«- 
degree  murder  Senator  Ooi-owates  bai  an- 
dertaken  to  Instruct  me  at  consldanUi 
length  in  his  best-known  book  by  polntlai 
out  where  I.  In  the  company  of  most  con- 
stitutional lawyers  In  the  country,  am  quit* 
wrong  about  constitutional  law.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  be  Instructed  by  this  succeaful 
businessman  and  Senator  in  the  subject  d 
criminal  law  as  well.  If  he  can  show  mewb! 
the  premeditated  killing  of  a  citizen  of  » 
country  with  which  we  are  not  legally  at»tf 
Is  not  murder.  This  is  Just  one  more  lymp- 
tom  of  the  decaying  moral  tone  that  U  be- 
ginning to  Infect  the  political  life  of  our 
country  as  a  result  of  right-wing  eitremlim. 

extreme  rightwinc 
As  to  the  extreme  rlghtwlng.  then,  mj 
concern  Is  not  that  they  are  an  Important 
national  political  force  but  rather  that  tl»T 
are  becoming  a  source  of  personal  suffertni 
and  danger  and  loss  of  Jobs  to  American  citi- 
zens In  some  communities,  a  small  but  grow- 
ing menace  to  the  dignity  and  standardB  erf 
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,*,,  American  political  process,  and  a  gen- 
iiviwulslve  and  stinking  blot  upon  the 
!^can  icene.  The  worst  mistake  we 
t^,vd  make  would  be  to  treat  them  as  If 
^  wwe  a  respectable  political  factor. 
■rnl  la  exactly  what  they  want.  With  all 
.hlu-  money  and  noise,  they  are  pathetically 
-rtne  to  create  a  picture  of  the  political 
ne  m  which  the  whole  political  allnement 
^Ists  of  themselves  on  one  side  and  every- 
LJ,  else  on  the  other.  If  we  consume  all 
OUT  time  and  energy  talking  back  to  them, 
,t  may  help  to  support  this  delusion.  The 
main  concern,  then,  of  supporters  of  the 
United  Nations  must  continue  to  be.  not  the 
rantmgB  of  the  extreme  right,  but  the  gen- 
uine  need  for  solid  factual  education  on 
United  Nations  Issues  for  the  benefit  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  American  people 
who  generally  support  Its  objectives  and  need 
ind  want  to  learn  more  about  It. 

THE  rNrrEO  nations  and  American 

BSLr-INTEKEST 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  tWs  broader 
task  that  of  providing  factual  and  evlden- 
tiarv-  ammunition  of  a  character  adapted  to 
the  needs  and  wishes  of  Intelligent  and  re- 
sponsible Americans.  In  keeping  with  the 
title  of  my  talk.  I  am  going  to  deal  speciflcally 
with  the  relation  of  American  self-interest 
to  the  United  Nations.  The  advantage  of 
this  aj^wnach  is  that  Its  appeal  is.  or  ought 
to  be.  virtually  universal  among  Americans. 
There  will  be  nothing  here  that  can  be  dis- 
counted as  a  product  of  Idealistic  Interna- 
tlonaltem.  or  anything  other  than  the  most 
cold-blooded,  hard-headed,  practical  Ameri- 
can national  interest. 

The  most  straightforward  way  to  analyze 
this  question  in  terms  of  demonstrable  fact 
rather  than  opinion  Is  to  begin  with  an  ob- 
jfctlve  reckoning  of  the  United  States 
"batting  average"  In  favorable  United  Na- 
tions actions. 

VOTES    IN    UNITED    NATIONS 

I  made  a  compilation  of  actions  taken  by 
either  the  Security  Council  during  its  16th 
year  or  the  General  Assembly  during  the  16th 
aesslon.  I  took  only  votes  having  some  sig- 
nificant substantive  content.  There  were  62 
such  resolutions.  The  United  States  ab- 
stained in  four  votes.  As  for  the  remaining 
56,  the  United  SUtes  was  with  the  successful 
majority  on  55  votes.  It  was  on  the  losing 
tide  In  only  three.  One  of  the  three  was 
concerned  with  appointing  a  new  committee 
to  Investigate  the  West  New  Guinea  problem. 
The  United  States  was  on  the  side  of  a  simple 
majority,  but  the  question  happened  to  be 
one  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote.  The  other 
two  votes  concerned  Assembly  resolutions 
calling  for  cessation  of  nuclear  testing  and 
binning  of  nuclear  weapons  without  what 
the  United  States  considered  adequate  con- 
trols. At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
was  with  the  majority  on  the  general  resolu- 
uon  calling  for  a  renewal  of  talks  on  a  nu- 
clear test  ban  with  adequate  controls. 

As  to  the  17th  General  Assembly,  the  offi- 
cial report  of  Senators  Gore  and  Allott  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  Committee  on  Appropriations  stated: 

"The  results  of  the  17th  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  Judged  In  terms  of  our  na- 
tional  Interest,  were  relatively  favorable. 
The  United  States  maintained  Its  record  of 
never  having  lost  a  U.N.  vote  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  Its  security  Interests." 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  and  easily  docu- 
mented evidence  of  the  Alice  In  Wonderland- 
Through  the  Looking  Glass  world  In  which 
the  rlghtwlng  extremists  live  U  their  often 
repeated  statement  that  the  United  Nations 
is  dominated  by  the  Communists  and  that 
the  General  Assembly  always  tends  to  vote 
pro-Communist. 

n.N  xjxroRD  OF  soviet  defeats 
The  actual  fact  Is  that.  Just  as  the  United 
States  has  never  lost  on  a  major  issue,  tiie 


Soviet  Union  has  never  won  on  a  major  reso- 
lution which  It  has  Introduced  axKl  which 
the  United  States  has  opposed.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  record  shows  a  monotonous  wrles 
of  defeats,  rebuffs,  oensrires,  and  eondemna- 
tlons  aimed  at  the  Soviet  Union.  The  fol- 
lowing Is  a  partial  list,  taken  from  the  last 
two  sessions,  and  leaving  out  of  account  such 
dramatic  earlier  antl-Oommunlst  actions  as 
the  authorization  and  extension  ot  the 
United  Nations  action  in  Korea. 

The  resolution  of  October  1961  against  the 
50-megaton  bomb. 

The  December  1961  rescrfutlon  against 
practices  depriving  the  people  of  Tibet  of 
their  rights  and  freedoms. 

The  resolution  of  December  1062.  similar 
to  many  earlier  resolutions,  against  the  con- 
tinued thwarting  of  United  Nations  objec- 
tives In  Korea. 

The  Hungary  resolution  of  December  1962, 
against  the  Soviet  Union's  continued  disre- 
gard of  United  Nations  resolutions  and  ob- 
jectives. 

The  September  1960  resolution  rejecting 
the  Soviet  Union's  attack  on  Hammarskjold 
and  strengthening  his  hand  In  the  Congo. 

The  Cuba  resolution  of  February  15,  1962, 
overwhelmingly  rejecting  a  resolution  calling 
on  the  United  States  to  end  its  alleged  inter- 
ference in  the  Internal  affairs  of  Cuba. 

The  resolution  of  December  1962  on  refu- 
gees from  Communist  China  in  Hong  Kong. 

The  December  1962  resolution  on  expropri- 
ation, providing  that  the  owner  shall  be  paid 
appropriate  compensation  In  accordance 
with  International  law.  and  rejecting  the  So- 
viet amendment  which  would  have  made 
the  right  to  expropriation  absolute. 

The  December  1962  resolution  accepting 
the  advisory  opinion  of  the  International 
Court  holding  that  costs  of  the  Congo  and 
Middle  East  operations  are  "expenses  of  the 
organization"  binding  on  members,  a  reso- 
lution bitterly  opposed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  rejection  of  the  seating  of  Commu- 
nist China  in  the  General  Assembly,  as  al- 
ready discussed,  by  an  increased  vote. 

The  overwhelming  rejection  of  the  Soviet 
demand  for  a  three-man  committee  or 
•troika"  in  place  of  the  Secretary-General, 
without  so  much  as  a  single  non -Communist 
country  supporting  the  Soviet  position. 

AMERICAN    SUCCESSES    AND   COMMTJNIST    DEFEATS 

Indeed,  the  record  of  American  successes 
and  Communist  defeats  on  resolutions  where 
their  Interests  have  clashed  is  so  consistent 
that  It  is  almost  creating  a  new  kind  of  prob- 
lem. This  new  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
if  the  United  States  falls  to  get  Its  way  even 
on  an  infrequent  and  minor  point,  the  noisy 
antl-U.N.  claque  sets  up  an  anguished  howl 
that  you  would  think  the  end  of  the  world 
was  In  sight.  A  good  example  of  this  phe- 
nomenon Is  the  uproar  over  the  proposed 
United  Nations  6p>eclal  fund  agricultural  ex- 
periment In  Cuba.  We  must  first  remember 
that,  throughout  the  history  of  the  Special 
Fund.  97  percent  of  the  money  spent  by  the 
Fund  has  gone  to  countries  which  the 
United  States  Is  also  abiding.  The  remain- 
ing 3  percent  goes  to  Malaya,  Saudi  Arabia, 
British  North  Borneo,  Malta,  and  Singa- 
F>ore — all  countries  for  which  aid  Is  certain- 
ly not  objectionable  from  our  point  of  view, 
although  for  various  reasons  we  have  not 
happened  to  extend  them  foreign  aid  our- 
selves. Among  the  countries  receiving  aid 
from  the  UJJ.  Special  Fund  have  been  Na- 
tionalist China.  South  Korea,  and  South 
Vietnam — coimtiies  which  would  hardly 
have  received  such  aid  If  political  objections 
by  such  countries  as  the  Soviet  Union  were 
to  be  taken  Into  account.  The  total  amount 
laid  out  by  the  ^jeclal  Fund  in  this  way  over 
the  past  4  years  has  been  scnnethlng  in  ex- 
cess of  $250  million. 

CUBAN    PROJECT 

Now  comes  the  Cuba  project,  which  of 
course,  was  initiated  within  the  Organisation 


at  a  time  when  Its  political  implications 
were  quite  different.  It  involves  sending 
five  foreign  experts,  none  of  them  Americans. 
tn  Cuba  for  6  months  to  begin  a  stady  of 
bow  Cuba  could  diversify  Its  agrlcultura. 
The  total  amount  Involved  Is  91,107,000,  or 
less  than  one-half  of  1  pyercent  of  the  ezpoid- 
Itures  authorized  by  the  Special  Piuid  so 
far. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Katanga  action,  ene- 
mies of  the  United  Nations  have  been  soBae- 
what  hard  pressed  to  find  something  about 
the  United  Nations  to  attack.  Undoubtedly 
this  Is  why  they  seised  upon  this  Cuba 
project  as  the  target  for  another  wild  orgy 
of  uninhibited  emotionalism.  Let  us  see 
what  the  oold  facts  show. 

First  of  all,  as  everybody  agrees,  no 
American  dollars  will  be  used  In  this  project. 
This,  however,  is  quite  properly  not  the  end 
of  the  matter.  There  Is  also  the  question 
whether  It  can  be  said  the  American  con- 
tribution to  the  Special  Fund  Is  Indirectly 
going  Into  Cuba.  There  Is  a  perfectly  simple 
way  of  answering  this  question,  and  It  is 
astonishing  to  me  that  It  seems  to  have  been 
so  easily  lost  sight  of  both  In  the  congres- 
sional hearings  and  In  the  public  discussion. 
The  answer  to  the  question  whether  the 
American  dolltu's  are  Indirectly  going  Into 
Cuba  obviously  depends  on  whether  Com- 
munist countries  are  already  receiving  out 
of  the  Special  Fund  more  than  they  put  Into 
It.     The  figures  are  as  follows; 

Payments  Into  the  Special  Fund 

by  Commtinlst  countries $8,  000,  000 

Receipts     by     the     Communist 

countries     from     the     Special 

Fund  (Yugoslavia.  Poland,  and 

now    Cuba) 5,012,600 

This  means  that,  even  counting  the  pro- 
posed Cuban  project,  the  Communist  coiin- 
tries  will  have  taken  out  of  the  f^ind  $2^ 
million  less  than  they  have  put  in.  They 
thus  have  a  "unfavorable  balance  of  trade," 
so  tar  as  that  Fund  is  concerned.  Since 
the  critics  of  the  United  Nations  themselves 
obviously  Insist  on  a  sharp  division  between 
the  Communist  and  non-Communist  relation 
to  the  Fund,  this  should  apply  to  input  as 
well  as  outgo.  It  follows  that  the  million 
dollars  going  Into  Cuba  must  be  thought  of 
as  coming  from  the  «8  million  contributed 
by  Communist  countries  and  still  far  from 
used  up.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the 
Communist  countries  have  put  into  the 
Fund  more  than  they  have  taken  out.  they 
could  with  even  better  logic  argue  that 
Communist  funds  are  in  fact  Indirectly  going 
into  Nationalist  China.  South  Korea,  and 
South   Vietnam. 

As  small  as  this  item  is.  I  can  assure  you 
that  we  have  not  heard  the  last  of  it,  and 
that  it  will  probably  form  the  exctise  for  a 
variety  of  damaging  amendments  in  Con- 
gress aimed  at  the  U.N.  appropriation. 

One  type  of  fallacious  argument  frequent- 
ly heard  is  that,  since  the  United  States  has 
contributed  roughly  40  percent  of  the  Special 
Fund,  we  must  therefore  consider  that  we 
are  furnishing  40  iiercent  of  the  cost  of  the 
Cuba  project.  I  think  that  the  figures  I 
have  already  given  amply  explode  this  fal- 
lacy, but  let  me  put  it  another  way.  Sup- 
pose that  a  baseball  coach  and  a  football 
coach  at  a  university  are  engaged  in  a  feud. 
Let  us  suppose  that  football  brings  in  $40,000 
a  year  to  the  university,  basketball  $40,000, 
other  sports  $20,000,  and  baseball  $2,000. 
Up  until  this  time  all  of  the  money  from  this 
athletic  fund  has  been  spent  on  the  football 
field  and  gymnasium.  One  day  the  baseball 
coach  wants  $500  to  repair  the  backstop 
fence  and  sew  up  the  leaking  bases.  The 
football  coach  now  says:  "Absolutely  not.  I 
contribute  40  percent.  Therefore  I  would 
be  contributing  two-flJths  of  the  $500,  or 
$200— and  I  do  not  like  the  baseball  coach 
and  I  refuse."  (This  Is  an  almost  exact 
paraphrase   of  an   argument   published   by 
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right  down  to  the   per- 


Pulton   Lewla,   Jr., 
centagfls. ) 

Would  not  tb«  baaeball  co«ch  be  enUtl«d 
to  aay:  "And  what  about  the  $3,000  tliat  I 
brouctat  tn.  and  from  which  I  have  received 
nothing?" 

Let  ma  aay  right  here  that,  aa  an  Ameri- 
can. I  personally  think  the  propoaed  Cuba 
project  la  unfortunate  and  that  I  would  be 
happier  if  It  had  never  come  along.  But 
alao.  aa  an  American.  I  place  high  value  on 
our  national  honor  and  integrity.  The 
United  Statea  solemnly  agreed  that  political 
conalderatlona  would  play  no  part  whatao- 


May  20 

many  years  ago.  I  aat  at  a  luncheon  Uble  In  gantlc  force      However    lust  ^  »k 

Blair    Houae    with    the    President    and    top  formula  was  wrecked  bv  ev^rT      *  ***»a»n 

cabinet  officers  of  one  of  the  newer  countries,  inlst   formula   has   been  ^!jw^*^  ^  ^■ 

As  the   talk   went  round   the   table.   It  sud-  auspices  of  the  United  Natinn       "°***  «>• 

denly  dawned  upon  me  that  every  member  end  of  World  War  n  doaen.  ni"«   ®'^"*  ^ 

of  that  top  government  group  had  been  In  a  nlal  dependencies  have  achu,^  ,  '?"'  oolo- 

colonlal  Jail  within  the  preceding  18  months,  nationhood  under  the  um^Aii.    7^*P«0«it 

Would    It   not    have    come    with    poor   grace  NaUons    Charter       Of    cour«       v  '  ^'^t*! 


from  soma  American  to  wag  hla  finger  at 
these  officials  and  say.  "Now  remember,  don't 
go  and  sell  out  your  Independence  to  Inter- 
national communism." 

Indeed,   when   the   history   of   this   period 


course. 


change 


policy  by  some  of  the  colonial  doW*?!.  ^ 
figured  prominently  in  thU  d^Ii^'**' 
But.  on  the  whole.  It  is  fair  to  ssv  t?^'^ 
United  Nations  took  over  the  ro"  o!^'  "^ 
of  the  independence  movement   and  ?""* 


^.-„.^».»„v,.„   wv/».ii«  i,i»,   Ll^J  i,»rfc   wuaiao-      comes  to  be  Written,  it  may  well  be  said  that  process   deprived    intpmati^r,'.","  """  «  th* 

ever  In  the  dlspenaaUon  of  aid  under  the     the  greatest  achievement  of  the  United  Na-  of  its  last  chance  to  r™       !  oomanua^ 

Special  P^lnd  program;   and  I  contend  that      tlons  during  its  first  17  years  was  the  final  strategy                                              "'*  LeiUnuj 
the  value  of  keeping  our  word  greaUy  out-      friistration  of  the  master   plan  of  Commu- 

weighs    the   trivial    effect    that    thla   project      nlst  world  domination.     Most  of  the  people  katanoa  and  the  Congo 

who  preach  to  us  about  Communist  plans  for  ^^^  Katanga  episode  can  only  be  urwi 

appear   to    be   completely  "^"^  ^^  ^^«  "Kht  of  thU  global  CoouruZ: 

has   been  »^^^^ .    ^^  .^o*-  ^ot  "eem  to  bTS?^"^ 


might  have  on  American  Interests  in  relation 
to  Cuba.  It  la  Interesting  that  the  burden 
of  maintaining  the  nonpolltical  character 
of  the  Fund  has  fallen  on  the  shoulders  of 
an  American,  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman,  the  Man- 
aging Director  of  the  Fund.  It  U  to  the 
eternal  credit  of  this  coiu'ageoiis  man,  who 
already  has  amassed  a  record  of  public  serv- 
ice, both  national  and  International,  that 
few  Americans  can  rival,  that  he  has  adhered 
luiwaverlngly  to  thla  principle.  In  spite  of 
what  must  have  been  exceptionally  trying 
presaurea  from  hla  fellow  Americana,  not 
excluding  some  fellow  Callfomlana. 

ON    TKX    LONG-RANGE    AMXaiCAN     INTERXST 

The  record  of  specific  U.N.  actions  almost 
uniformly  favorable  to  the  American  poei- 
Uon  providea  a  quick  and  objective  index  of 
the  relation  of  American  self-interest  to  the 
United  Nations.  However,  it  is  even  more  Im- 
portant to  examine  the  relation  between 
our  deepest  long-range  objectives  as  a  na- 
tion and  the  contribution  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  best  way  to  put  the  matter  Is 
this:  What  kind  of  a  world  does  the  United 
States  want  to  see?  The  second  question 
la:  Doea  the  United  Nations  help  to  bring  us 
nearer  that  kind  of  world? 

The  matter  may  also  be  approached  by 
poelng  the  related  question:  What  kind  of 
world  does  communism  want  to  see?  Pol- 
lowed  by  the  same  sequel:  Doea  the  United 
Natlona  help  or  hinder  communism  in 
bringing  about  that  kind  of  world? 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  American 
goals  is  plain:  We  want  to  see  a  world  of 
independent  nations,  free  from  domination 
by  any  power  or  bloc,  and  free  to  work  out 
their  own  national  destinies  within  their  dis- 
similar political,  economic,  and  social  sys- 
tems. 

A  mere  recital  of  this  objective  should  be 
enough  to  Indicate  that  precisely  the  same 
objective  is  obviously  that  of  each  of  the  new 
countries  now  making  up  a  large  part  of  the 
United  Nations  membership  When  people 
worry,  therefore,  about  whether  our  national 
Interests  are  apt  to  be  damaged  by  the  en- 
larged General  Assembly  membership,  the 
best  answer  is  this  reminder  that  we  are  all 
on  the  same  side,  so  far  as  the  central  ques- 
tion of  national  freedom  Is  concerned. 

By  contrast,  it  is  the  American  contention 
that  the  Soviet  Union  alms  for  the  kind  of 
world  in  which  all  these  newer  countries,  and 
everyone  else,  would  be  reduced  to  the  status 
of  Conununist  satellites,  under  the  thumb  of 
International  Communist  control  out  of 
Moscow. 

THK   NTW    COUNTaiXB 

Taking  this  as  the  Conamunist  goal,  can 
anyone  in  his  right  mind  suppoae  that  the 
new  countries  are  going  to  side  with  com- 
munism in  bringing  about  thla  kind  of 
world?  We  need  to  remind  ouraelvea  that 
Americans  have  no  monopoly  on  love  for  na- 
tional independence.  In  many  of  the  newer 
countrlea.  the  present  national  leaders  have 
gone  from  colonial  Jails  to  chancelloriea 
within  a  few  years,  and  do  not  need  to  be 
put  to  achool  by  ua  on  the  beautlea  of  free- 
dom  and    the    ugllneaa    of   servitude.    Not 


world   domination 

ignorant   of    what    the   real   plan 


appreciated  that  the  Congo  crisis  wm  i«r  ' 
national    communlam'a    laat    best   hooT 
a  showdown  of  the  Leninist  type     ir^i" 
get  out   a   map  of   Africa   and   trsce  ,  ^" 


along   the    northern   border   of  Anaoi*   f  , 
lowed  by  the  border  between  Katan»  ni 
ince  and  the  rest  of  the  Congo,  and  iC'" 
along   the   southern    border   of  Tsmmwi^ 
you  will  see  that  you  have  traced  a  ^C 
line    across    the    heart    of    Africa   whirh 
get  poorer,  with  mai-     roughly  the  watershed  separatina  th.  ~«.  * 
rproductlon.  until  the     of   Africa   to   the   north  which   in   idSn^°'' 


They  still  talk  about  Marxism,  but  the  ac- 
tual fact  is  that  the  Marxist  plan  was  aban- 
doned long  ago 

MAXX    MISTAKEN 

Marx's  Idea  was  that  the  downfall  of 
capitalism  would  begin  In  the  highly  indus- 
trialized countries,  such  as  England  and 
Germany,  as  a  result  of — of  all  things — over- 
production. He  looked  for  the  rich  to  get 
richer  and  the  poor  to  get  poorer,  with  mai 

distribution  of  this  overproduction,  until  the     „.    .. _    „,„   ^^^^  ^^j^^ 

intolerable  situation  would  lead  to  a  take-  mostly  under  black  control  and  th.^!** 
over  of  the  existing  Industrial  establishment  to  the  south  which  was  mcistlv  u^aJ^"^ 
by  the  proletariat  throuRh  revolution.  control.    To  the  north  are  all  the  newi,7."* 

Even    before    Marx's   death,    and   certeinly      pendent  countries   such   as  Ghsn*   k^" 
by    the    time    of    the    Russian    revolution.    It      Guinea,  the  various  former  Prenrh  ^.. 
was    abundantly   evident    that    this   pattern      colonies,  and  so  on.     To  the  souoT^  ^*' 
was   not  to   work   out.     Because   of   the    in-      the     Portuguere     colonies     of     A^o^   \l. 
creased  strength  of  labor,  through  labor  or-      Mozambique,  Southern  Rhodeslau,.  n.^ 
ganlzatlons.  plus  governmental  action  in  the      of  South  Africa,  and  so  on     The  lin*  L^ 
form  of  social  and  labor  legislation,  plus  the      KaUnga  and   the  rest  of  the  Conw  0^^' 
enlightened  good  sense  of  most  employers  in      fare,  was  made  to  order,  from  the  Commur^!; 
seeing  the  advantages  of  Improved  working      point   of   view,  for  a  Leninist  showTJ^  n 

conditions  and  Increased  worker  purchasing      •' -     -    •    •       tT"""'"  snowaown  o! 

power,  the  position  of  the  worker  was  dra- 
matically Improved  In  the  very  industrialized 
countries  that  were  supposed  to  collapse, 
and,  of  course,  even  more  dramatically  In 
the  United  States. 

All  of  this  called  for  a  radical  revision  of 
Communist  theory  and  strategy.  The  theo- 
retical problem  was  to  explain  how  workers 
In  these  countries  could  have  Improved  their 
lot  so  richly  at  the  exact  time  when  Marx 
decreed  that  they  should  be  descending  into 
Intolerable  poverty.  The  answer  supplied  by 
Lenin  gives  the  clue  to  the  corresponding 
revision  in  Communist  world  strategy. 
Lenin's  explanation  was  that  the  workers, 
as  well  as  the  employers,  were  prospering  at 
the  expense  of  the  colonial  peoples,  whose 
riches  were  being  exploited  and  stolen  to 
the  benefit  of  both  employers  and  workers 
in  the  Industrial  countries.  This  idea,  which 
can  be  shown  to  be  economically  ridiculous. 
Is  nevertheless  still  poisoning  the  attitudes 
of  newly  developing  countries  toward  the 
private  Investment  which  they  so  desperately 
need. 

LENIN    REVEXSED    MARX 

As  to  Strategy,  Lenin  in  effect  reversed 
Marx,  and.  since  the  industrial  countrlea 
would  not  obediently  fall  in  line  with  the 
Marxian  prophecy  by  furnishing  Communist 
revolutions.  Lenin  ordained  that  the  Com- 
munist revolution  must  come  by  way  of 
the  underdeveloped  and  colonial  areas  In- 
ternational conununlsm  was  to  ally  itself 
with  the  peoples  of  nonlndependent  areas, 
so  that  the  grand  design  was  to  become  a 
showdown  between  the  Communists,  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  the  nonlndependent 
races  and  peoples,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Imperialist  countries  on  the  other  Lenin 
accurately  sensed  that  a  global  groundsweU 
of  Irresistible  force  was  in  the  making  which 
would  break  up  the  colonial  empires,  and  he 
shrewdly  planned  to  carry  communism  to 
world  power  by  associating  it  with  thla  gl- 


Africans    backed    by    Russians    agalnat   the 
Imperialists. 

If  there  had  been  no  United  Natlona.  it  u 
hard  to  see  how  this  worklag  out  of  Com- 
munist strategy  could  have  been  sTolded 
When  chaos  broke  out  In  the  Congo  shortiy 
after  Independence,  the  Congolese  Oovenj- 
ment  appealed  both  to  the  United  States  uid 
to  the  Soviet  Union  for  military  help,  malnlT 
against  the  Belgians.  The  Ruaslazu  quick]? 
seized  on  the  opportunity  to  put  their  plan 
in  motion,  and  promptly  placed  a  hundml 
Russian  trucks  and  10  Russian  planea.  u 
well  as  personnel,  at  the  disposal  of  Lu- 
mumba. President  Eisenhower,  however, 
wisely  refused  to  be  drawn  into  this  trap 
and  said  to  the  Congolese  Oovemment  "Do 
It  through  the  United  Nations  "  The  Con- 
golese Government  then  expressly  invited 
the  United  Nations  to  dispatch  military  u- 
sistance,  and  the  rest  of  the  story  U  well 
known  A  cold  war  confrontation  wai 
averted,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  highest 
goverrmient  officials  could  well  have  led  to 
world  war  III.  Soviet  personnel  were  ex- 
pelled, and  the  Communist  hope  for  a  Lenin- 
ist showdown  was  shattered.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  the  Communists  opposed  the  Congo 
action,  and  still  refuse  to  pay  any  part  of  it* 
expenses — although  for  various  reasons  they 
never  dared  to  veto  the  essential  resolutlona'' 

RIGHTWINOERS    PLAT     INTO    COMafCNIST    HANM 

If  the  rlghtwlngers  who  talk  $ff'^mici\ 
about  frustrating  Communist  world  domina- 
tion would  only  take  the  trouble  to  inform 
themselves  on  these  matters,  they  would  see 
quite  clearly  that  by  opposing  the  United 
Nations  action  in  the  Congo  they  were  play- 
ing directly  Into  the  hands  of  CommunUt 
strategy.  Indeed,  this  Is  only  one  of  many 
illustrations  of  the  familiar  truth  that  the 
rlghtwlngers  are  and  always  have  been  the 
best  friends  the  Communists  ever  had  The 
reason  la  simple.  The  rlghtwlngers  play 
their  paru  and  read  their  llnea  right  out  of 
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tjK  scenario  written  by  Marx  and  Lenin.  If 
the  rlghtwlngers  had  had  their  way  In  the 
lOtb  century,  and  If  all  employers  and  gov- 
fTjunenta  had  behaved  aa  the  rlghtwlngers 
mated  them  to,  the  Communist  revolution 
would  have  probably  succeeded  along  the 
lines  prophesied  by  Marx.  If  more  recent 
rlghtwlngers  had  had  their  way,  with  laat- 
ditch  resistance  to  the  colonial  Independence 
movement  driving  the  colonial  peoples  Into 
the  arms  of  Communists  aa  allies,  and  with 
no  United  Nations  to  take  over  and  moderate 
the  process  of  Independence,  the  Conmiunlst 
revolution  would  have  probably  succeeded 
according  to  the  Leninist  prophecy. 

It  Is   therefore   more   than   a   coincidence 
that  the   Communists   and   the    rlghtwlng- 
ers are  usually  found  on  the  same  side  of 
major    International    Issues.      It    Is    also    a 
historical  fact  that  the  Communists'  bitter- 
est hate  has   always   been   reserved  for   the 
progressive    moderates.       The     Communists 
love  the  rlghtwlngers.     They  know  how  to 
deal  with  them.    Marx  and  Lenin  have  given 
them  full  directions.    I  am  reminded  of  the 
couplet  by  a  famous  French  poet: 
"J'embrasse  mon  rival 
"MalB  c'est  pour  I'^touffer." 
(I  embrace  my  rival 
But  It  is  in  order  to  strangle  him  ) 
roMinrNisTS  and  richtwingers  both  oppose 
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Por  present  purposes.  It  Is  only  necessary 
to  point   out    that    both    Communists    and 
rlghtwlngers  are  against  the  United  Natlona, 
and  specifically    against    the    Congo   action, 
the  United   Nations    bond    Issue    and   many 
other  United   Nations  actions.     To   me  one 
of  the  most  amusing  things  about  the  right- 
wing  Is  the  ludicrous  knots  Into  which  they 
have  Ued  themselves  In  order  to  explain  this 
persistent  Identity  of  views  between  them- 
aelvee  and  the  Communists.    After  all.  It  has 
always  been  a  staple  rlghtwlng  axiom  that 
anyone  who  agreed  with  the  Communists  on 
anything  was  to  that  extent  a  Communist, 
whether  he  carried  a  Communist  Party  card 
or  not.     Hundreds   of   patriotic   Americans 
have  been  plUorled  by  both  open  and  sneaky 
attacks  on  their  reputations,  their  Jobs  and 
their  community  standing,  for  no  better  rea- 
son that  a  momentary  identity  between  the 
stand  of  that  person   and  of  the   Commu- 
nists on  a   particular   Issue.     If   the   right- 
wingers    Judged    each    other    by    the    same 
aUndard,  they  would  long  ago  have  torn  each 
other  to  pieces  like  a  lot  of  starving  dogs  In 
a  pit.    Instead,  they  have  given  us  the  fol- 
lowing masterpiece   of   Intellectual   achieve- 
ment:   they   tell    ua   that    the    Communlata 
are  really  not   against   the   United   Nations 
but  only  pretend  to  be,  so  as  to  trick  all  of 
the  rest  of  us  Into  being  for  It.    Presumably 
the  Soviet  Union  also  laboriously  maneuvers 
to  get  Itself  outvoted  on  such  things  aa  the 
United  Nations  military  action  against  the 
Communists    in    Korea,    and    all    the    other 
heaUngs  it  has  taken  at   the  hands  of  the 
United    Natlona.      Why    the    Soviet    Union 
wants   to    trick    us    all    into    supporting    an 
organization  which  consUtently  clobbers  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  not  explained. 

In  this  same  vein.  Senator  Goldwater 
rtated.  at  the  time  of  the  bond  Issue  con- 
0-oversy,  that  the  bond  issue  would  "aid  the 
Conununlst  conspiracy,"  In  spite  of  the  fact 
mat  the  Conununlst  bloc  voted  solidly 
against  the  bond  Issue,  moved  heaven  and 
^  !l,  ""/^  '*'"'^  *'"*^-  ^  obstruct  It,  and 
«,,;»!  .v*^  *^'*^*  °"^"  »>ought  1  ruble's 
«^rth  of  bonds.  It  Is  Indeed  marvelous  how 
w  r  f^'"!  "-'Khtwlnger  seems  to  know  what 
will  ad  the  Communist  conspiracy  better 
tnan  the  Communists  themselves  do— and 
then  winds  up  voting  on  the  same  aide  aa 
the  Communists. 

aJfnt''!   "*."''    ^"^''^'    '^«"'   "^^^^    we    say 
te  rin^r?*"   ^aUonal  objectives,  and  if 

te^Jv!   ^^"*'''  ^^"^  ^^  »*y  ^bo^t  the  ob- 
J«ctlve8  of  communism,  it  la  perfectly  clear 


that,  In  company  with  the  vast  majority  of 
United  Nations  members,  the  United  Statea 
and  the  United  Nations  are  working  toward 
the  same  kind  of  world. 

THE  national   INTEREST  IN  AVKRTINC  NUCLEAR 
DISASTER 

I  have  left  to  the  laat,  because  it  la  ao 
obvious  that  It  hardly  needs  to  be  stated 
the  fact  that  the  overriding  self-interest  of 
Americans  and  of  the  whole  human  race  de- 
mands that  all  practical  steps  be  taken  to 
avert  the  unimaginable  catastrophe  of  aU- 
out  nuclear  war. 

Anyone  who  puts  forward  a  strategy  for 
International  affairs  should  be  prepared  to 
present  a  reasonable  hypothesis  Indicating 
how  his  policies  will  ultimately  produce  a 
solution  to  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  It 
Is  not  enough  to  show,  In  defense  of  a  line 
of  action,  that  It  will  merely  get  us  through 
next  weekend  with  our  hides  still  Intact 

It  Is  characteristic  of  the  opponents  of 
the  United  Nations  that  they  never  attempt 
to  give  us  any  such  hypothesis. 

Let  us  see  what  happens  If  we  simply 
extrapolate  the  two  lines  whose  present 
direction  can  now  be  seen.  The  first  line 
has  to  do  with  the  rise  of  international  ten- 
sions, hatreds,  and  disputes,  and  the  second 
line  has  to  do  with  Increased  destructlvenesa 
quantity,  and  distribution  of  nuclear  arma- 
menta. 

HOSTILrrT    BETWEEN    COMMUNIST    AND    NON- 
COMMUNIST    WORLDS 

If  we  Chart  the  direction  of  developmenta 
m  these  two  matters  by  putting  dots  on  a 
piece  of  graph  paper  representing  events  aa 
they  would  unfold  If  we  followed  the  Hght- 
wlng  line,  and  If  we  lay  a  ruler  against  these 
dots  and  extrapolate  the  direction  in  which 
they  would  take  us  for  the  future,  the  llnea 
inexorably  converge  In  a  nuclear  Armaged- 
don.    Aa  to  tensions  and  disputes,  we  would 
see   nothing  but  mounting  hatred  and  In- 
creasingly implacable  hostility  between  the 
Communist  and  non-Communist  world    ac- 
companied   by    rising    tensions    In    Africa, 
mounting  troubles  In  southeast  Asia,  which 
need  only  the  backing  of  a  nuclear  armed 
Communist  China  to  become  really  omlnom 
the  growing  prospect  of  renewed  trouble  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  world,  with  rock- 
ets  now   being   added,   unrest   rampant   In 
Latin    America,   and   so  on  all   around  the 
world. 

Put  beside  this  the  line  representing  arma- 
ments: Starting  from  a  present  position  in 
Which    we   have    ah-eady   a   capacity   to   kill 
every  Russian  city  dweller  1,250  times  over 
we   go  on   to   see  the   Inevitable  spread   of 
nuclear  armaments  to  additional  countries 
Including  Communist  China,  and  eventually 
any  number  of  smaller  countries  with  quar- 
rels of  their  own  to  settle;  add  the  eventual 
possibility  of  placing  nuclear  bombs  In  orbit 
around   the  earth,   ready  to  be  released  at 
the  touch  of  a  button,  with  the  nightmarish 
possibility  of  losing  control  of  the  situation 
which  thU  suggests:  extrapolate,  if  you  will 
our  present  fantastic  nuclear  capacity  which 
U  still  being  Increased  by  added  billions  of 
dollars  of  expenditure,  and  tell  me  whether 
we  may  not  see  the  day  of  Herman  Kahn's 
Doomsday  Machine,  when  man  Is  able  not 
only  to   destroy  all   life,   but  even   to  crack 
open  and  destroy  the  earth  Itself. 

U.N.   PEACE-KEEPING   MACHINERY 

If,  While  all  this  Is  going  on,  the  peace- 
keeping machinery  of  the  world.  In  the  form 
of  the  United  Nations,  Is  weakened  due  to 
financial  starvation  or  deliberate  obstruc- 
t  on  by  what  conceivable  hypothesis  doea 
all  this  come  out  to  a  happy  ending?  Thou- 
sands of  years  of  human  history  have  told 
us  what  happens  when  armaments  and 
hatreds  are  Increased  at  the  same  time 
Again  and  again  these  two  lines  have  con- 
verged, aaid  the  ending  has  always  been  war. 

As    for    the    supporters    of    the    United 
Nations,   we  at  least  have   a  hypothesis  of 
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how  catastrophe  can  be  averted,  although  we 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  hazards 
Me  high  and  the  odds  are  long.  Our  answer 
IS  that  we  must  get  out  in  the  hot  sun  and 
work  to  build  the  components  of  a  world 
order,  a  mechanism  for  settling  disputes    a 

^,  ^nH^^'^f ''^*  ^^"  "^^^P^  to  modern 
needs   and   universal   In    acceptance,   and   a 
world  of  pubUc  opinion  which  Insists  that 
^^^^^""^""^  *^<*   mechanlama   be  sub- 
w^^^'^P^'*^y  "  possible  for  armaments 
and    obsolete    power    politics.      We    do    not 
Intend  to  be  put  off  by  empty-headed  slo- 
gans about  "giving  up  sovereignty."    As  far 
as  national  Interest  is  concerned,  we  must 
remember  that  the  value  of  sovereignty  lies 
in  the   things  you  can  obtain   by  using  It 
We  use  our  sovereignty  (we  do  not  give  It  up)' 
every  time  we  make  a  trade  treaty  giving  up 
our  right  to  bar  a  South  American  country's 
coffee  from  our  shores.  In  return  for  a  right 
to  export  our  automobUes  to  that  coun^ 
In     terms     of    self-interest,     everyone     has 
gained:  we  get  the  coffee  we  want:  and  the 
other  country  gets  the  cars  It  wants.     Is  It 
not  far  more  Important  to  use  our  soverlgnty 
to  strengthen  Institutions  to  give  us  some- 
»7,V^^  ^,  ™°™  ^Portant  than  coffee  and 
automobUes— our  very  sxirvlval?     As  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  said  in  his  speech  to  the 
UiUverslty  of  Delhi: 

"If  an  international  controversy  leads  to 
armed  conflict,  everyone  loses;  If  armed  con- 
filet  is  avoided,  everyone  wins.  It  Is  better  to 
lose  a  point  now  and  then  In  an  International 
trtbunal  and  gain  a  world  In  which  every- 
one  lives  In  peace  under  a  rule  of  law." 

THE  ONLY  PRACTICAL  COUKSE 

T  3^!^.^  nothing  impractical  about  this 
JJiaeed.  It  Is  the  only  practical  course.  Any 
businessman  who  made  day-to-day  decisions 
^^?  t  long-range  plan  for  his  business 
within  which  these  decisions  had  to  fit  would 
soon  be  bankrupt  and  ruined.  Moreover  we 
are  not  talking  about  some  unlikely  Utopian 

7f^X^r,°'f"  ^^""""^  ^^  horizon.  We  are 
starting  from  right  here  and  now,  with  the 
present  United  Nations  and  Its  prekent  char! 
K^^H  ?  If  ^P^*  opportunity  within  the 
broad  and  flexible  provisions  of  this  char- 
acter to  adapt  the  United  Nations  to  the  pres- 
ent demands  upon  It.  If  we  have  the  will  to 
do  so. 

«ii'^®H®  la  plenty  of  everyday  work  for  us 
^1^  ^°;w^®  ^"^  *°  *'""'l  "P  «^e  member- 
SL^t  ?«  ^t^t^'"'^  ""^  ^  ^'8°^°^  °«w  drive 
w-  ^^°^^^  °'  ^^  ne^'  United  Nations 
We  need  to  enlist  the  brains  of  the  scholarly 
^^V^^  *^  ^°  essential   research   m   aU 

o^f^,°^'^°''^^^''  '■'^'*^^°*  to  international 
o^anlzatlon  and  order,  along  the  lines  of  the 
Designs  for  Research  worked  out  by  the  Peace 
Research  Committee  and  Its  successor  the 
^^.^"''^,  ^titute,  together  with  such 
research  organizations  as  the  World  Rule  of 
Law  Center  and  others.  We  urgently  need 
to  step  up  the  campaign  of  public  educa- 
tion, since  ultimately  everything  depends  on 
the  existence  of  a  strong,  intelligent  body  of 
and"°  °P^1°'^  armed  with  facts,  evidence, 

♦K^**,^*^**  "shriveled,  meager,  hopping, 
though  loud  and  troublesome  Insects  of  the 
hour"  then  shrill  their  hideous,  brainless 
noises  and  dance  about  the  fringe  In  Impo- 
tent fury,  while  the  quite  sensible  eo-plus 
fZ'Tl  °' the  American  pubUc  get  on  with 
the  patient  task  of  constructing,  through  the 
United  Nations,  a  world  of  order.  Justice  and 
human  fulfillment  for  ourselves,  and  most 
of  all,  for  our  children. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Larson's  ad- 
dress was  delivered  at  a  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  United  Nations  of  San 
Fernando  Valley,  and  also  by  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  chapters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  University  Women 
and  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 
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Endno.  Calif.,  as  you  mMj  recall,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  the  same  town  In  whieta 
tbe  office  of  the  local  chapter  of  the 
AAUN  was  bombed  apparently  by  a 
xigbXwiag  extremist  group.  In  lifr. 
LAmn's  excellent  defensf!  of  the  United 
Nations  and  criticism  of  the  far  right 
lunatic  fringe  groups,  he  cites  an  ek>- 
quent  passage  from  tboat  great  oonserra- 
tlre.  Edmund  Borte,  and  I  would  like 
to  cite  that  passage  here  this  afternoon 
because  it  is  relevant  to  what  we  are 
saying. 

This  is  what  the  great  conservative. 
Edmund  Burke,  a  real  conservative,  says: 

Bec&use  a  half  dcnen  grasahoppen  under 
a  fern  make  tbe  field  ring  wltb  their  Im- 
portant clink,  whilst  thousanda  of  great 
cattle  •  •  •  chew  tbe  cad  and  are  silent, 
pray  do  not  Imagine  that  thoae  who  make 
the  nolae  are  tbe  only  Inhabitants  of  tbe 
field:  that,  of  course,  they  are  many  In 
nomber:  or  that,  after  all,  they  are  other 
than  the  little  shrlTeled.  meager,  hopping 
though  loud  and  troublesome  Insects  of  the 
hour. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self as  a  good  Democrat,  with  the  re- 
marks of  Edmund  Burke  who.  I  think, 
had  he  been  In  a  position  to  observe  some 
of  what  the  lunatic  fringe  of  the  right- 
wing  are  now  expressing  In  the  name  of 
conservatism,  would  be  sorry  indeed  to 
see  the  name  of  that  great  political  move- 
ment dragged  into  the  dirt. 

I  would  like  also,  if  I  may.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  an  excellent  book  which 
was  jtist  this  week  published  under  the 
title  of  'The  Par  Right,"  by  two  dis- 
tinguished American  correspondents. 
Bernard  EUsmann,  the  able  head  of  the 
Midwest  Bureau  of  the  CBS  Television 
Network,  and  Donald  Janson,  who  is 
now  a  reporter  for  the  New  York  Times 
In  its  midwest  bureau  in  Chicago,  and 
who  had  previously  written  for  such 
other  great  newspapers  as  the  Milwau- 
kee Journal  and  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dis- 
patch. 

This  thoughtful  and  perceptive  vol- 
ume. "The  Par  Right,"  undertakes  an 
analysis  of  some  of  the  organizations  that 
we  are  here  discussing  today  such  as  the 
John  Birch  Society,  as  the  Americans  for 
Constitutional  Action.  Billy  James  Hargls 
and  the  Christian  Crusade,  Pred  Schwarx 
and  the  Christian  An tl -Communist  Cru- 
sade, and  many  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  outstanding  book 
takes  great  care  to  distinguish  between 
this  extremist  element  of  the  Par  Right 
that  we  are  here  this  afternoon  discuss- 
ing, and  what  the  authors  describe  as 
"the  responsible  conservatism  repre- 
sented by  rlghtwlng  spokesmen  of  the 
major  political  parties  in  the  United 
States  and  others.  Although  the  views 
of  the  far  right  and  the  'responsible' 
right  frequently  coincide  or  overlap,  the 
two  groups  differ  In  their  approaches  to 
achieving  their  alms.  Cmly  the  far 
rightists  attributes  pro-Communist  moti- 
vation to  all  who  disagree  with  him." 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  make  one  final 
observation  with  respect  to  the  Ameri- 
cans for  Constitutional  Action,  I  would 
like  to  quote  the  last  paragraph  of  this 
lucid  and  well  written  volume  on  the  far 
right,  because  I  thtnk  it  sums  up  what 
most  of  us.  I  am  sure  on  both  sides  of  the 


May  to 

George  W.  Axmstroa^.  Jr.:  I3i<»    w 
■nwtrong.  the  head  of  the  T^WaJt 
a  past  president  of  the  iS 


Armstrong,  the  head  of  the  T^Uf^ 
Co.  and  a  past  president  of  th  -^"^ 
Manufacturers'   Association,   ig 


aisle,  feed  about  aoch  organisations  as 
the  John  Birch  Society  and  the  Ameri- 
cans for  Constltatlonal  Action.  The  au- 
thors of  "The  Par  Right"  say: 

If  ttM  John  Btrch  aoctety  had  the  power 
to  make  Its  policies  thoae  of  the  Nation.  It 
would  be  more  effectively  sabreralve  than  the 
Communist  Party,  because  the  United  States 
soon  wooid  be  strangled  both  economically 
and  pollUcaUy  and  would  Indeed  be  ripe  for 
Oonununlst  takeorer.  But  the  far  right  Is 
destined   erentually   to  founder,   as  the   far 

left  haa,  on  the  rock  of  reason  and  pubUc      set  up  In  1959  and  later  claimed  twWrirtl 
discourse.    There  are  nn  inrfi«itinn«  th.t  »nv     as  a  Blrch  Society  "front"     Mr   A 
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Editorial  Advisory  Board  of  thTj,?! 
Birch  Society  magazine  American  n^T 
ion.  In  fact,  he  has  been  on  the  sdiSS: 
board  of  Mr.  Welch's  magaame  ft«nS 
earUest  years.  In  addition,  he  was  «! 
the  naUonal  board  of  Mr.  Welch's  ConT 
mlttee  Against  Summit  Entangi«a^tV 


discourse.  There  are  no  Indications  that  any 
totaUtarlan  formula  will  attract  any  lasting 
support  In  this  country:  the  stabilizing  po- 
litical center  Is  far  too  strong  to  yield  to 
nondemocratlc  Influences.  tntraconserra- 
Usm  U  a  ripple  to  be  reckoned  with  but  Is 
not  a  wave  of  the  futxire.  Self-government  Is 
here  to  stay.  So  are  taxes.  So  is  discourse. 
With  or  without  the  approval  of  the  far  right, 
true  patriotism  and  American  reeourceful- 
ness  probably  will  continue  to  keep  the  Com- 
munist menace  from  making  any  eifectlve 
headway   in   the   ITnlted  States. 

It  is  that  point  of  view  with  which  I 
certainly  want  to  associate  myself.  Be- 
cause I  know  there  are  other  speakers 
here,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  only  at  this 
point  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  and  to  jiclude 
an  analysis  of  the  financing  of  the 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action. 
This  analysis  shows  where  the  ACA  gets 
its  dollars,  how  it  spends  them,  and  most 
important.  .<wme  of  the  people  who  con- 
tribute the  funds.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  and  again  salute 
him  on  his  speech. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  di.scuss  briefly  the  doUars-and- 
cents  of  Americans  for  Constitutional 
Action.  How  much  money  do  these 
self-appointed  custodians  of  constitu- 
tionalism and  purveyors  of  what  might 
be  called  percentage  Americanism 
spend  each  year  on  spreading  their 
dogma  and  where  do  they  get  the 
money? 

Addressing  ourselves  to  the  first  ques- 
tion— that  of  size  of  finances — we  find 
the  following  to  be  the  figures  reported 
to  the  Clerk  of  this  House: 


Tear 

Reoelpu 

ExpendUnree 

IMO 

ll»7.  675 

12ft.  SlU 

«l.  1K7 

131,071 

u.m 

12i.  131 

i960.. 

igei 

187.  02J 
44.S83 

I9»a  rthrou^h  October) 

76, 8M 

Total „ 

522,430 

438,428 

In  short.  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  brief 
span  of  4 '  ;^  years,  ACA  has  collected  bet- 
ter than  a  half  million  dollars  and  has 
expended  most  of  it.  though  holding  back 
a  nice,  round  $84,000.  presumably  for  a 
rainy  day. 

Turning  to  the  second  question,  I  sub- 
mit for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues, a  listing  of  some  of  the  major 
contributors  to  ACA,  with  a  few  com- 
ments about  each  relative  to  his  or  her 
other  activities  on  the  rlghtwlng.  The 
amounts  given  for  each  person  will  rep- 
resent a  total  of  their  reported  contribu- 
tions to  ACA  during  the  period  through 
October  of  last  year. 


strong  is  a  sponsor  of  the  Mani^ 
Forum,  which  Is  headed  by  ClaxeS 
Manion.  a  member  of  the  Birch  Societ?^ 
National  CounciL  Finally.  Mr  Arn 
strong  is  the  secretary  of  the  Texas  Edu 
catlonal  Association,  the  president  at 
which,  prior  to  his  death  in  IMo  vu 
Ocn.  George  Van  Horn  Moseley'  (U. 
scribed  as  "a  nationallsUc  and  'anU- 
Semitic  propagandist"  by  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League's  Arnold  Forster  and 
Benjamin  Epstein  in  their  book.  "The 
Troublemakers." 

Lemuel  R.  Boulware:  $3,250  Mr 
Boulware  is  the  vice  president  of  Genera; 
Electric  whose  take-it-or-leave-it  ap- 
proach to  collective  bargaining  has  given 
this  type  of  labor  relations  the  name 
•Boulwareism."  He  has  not  neglected 
the  young  people  in  his  rlghtwlng  actiyl- 
tles.  serving  as  a  trustee  and  major  fi- 
nancial contributor  to  the  Intercollegiate 
Society  of  Individualists  and  a  sponsor 
of  the  19«2  rally  held  by  Young  Amerl- 
cans  for  Freedom.  He  was  a  member  of 
a  1956  study  group  on  labor  union  power 
organized  by  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers 

Thomais  JeflTerson  Coolldge:  $5 WO 
Mr.  Coolldge  was  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  United  Prult  Co.  He  was 
a  trustee  of  the  Foundation  for  Economic 
Education  and  was  also  a  trustee  of  ACA 
in  its  Initial  period.  He  was  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  1958  campaign  of  For  Amer- 
ica, a  group  which  was  headed  by  Ocn. 
Bonner  Fellers — now  of  ACA — and  Dan 
Smoot  and  which  campaigned  for  repeal 
of  the  Income  tax  and  opposed  both 
Stevenson  and  Elsenhower  In  1956. 

Jasper  Crane:  $1,000  plus  a  "loan"  of 
$2,500.  A  director  of  the  Du  Pont  Corp., 
Mr.  Crar^  is  a  vice-president  of  tbe 
Foundation  for  Economic  Education  He 
was  on  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Cam- 
paign for  the  48  States,  a  forerunner  of 
ACA.  and  he  Is  currently  listed  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  for  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  a  group  headed  by  Capt 
Eddie  Rickenbacker,  which  advocates  a 
bayonets-fixed  approach  to  the  problem 
of  Cuba. 

Robert  B.  Dresser:  $1,000.  Mr.  Dres- 
ser is  both  a  member  of  the  John  Birch 
Society's  Committee  of  Endorsers  and  a 
member  of  the  editorial  advisory  board 
of  its  magazine.  In  addition  he  is  con- 
nected with  a  range  of  other  rightist 
groups  He  is  probably  best  known  to 
Members  of  this  House  through  the  re- 
prints he  sends  us  from  time  to  time  of 
his  advertisements  in  the  Providence, 
R  I  ,  Journal.  In  addition  to  his  support 
of  ACA.  he  has  contributed  to  For  Amer- 
ica—$1,150 — and  to  the  third-party  can- 
didacy in  1956  of  T.  Coleman  Andrews 

Charles  Edison:  $16,600  plus  a  loan" 
of  12.500.     As  you  know,  Mr.  Edieon  is 


tbe  treasurer  of  ACA  and  another  mem- 
Ijer  of  the  editorial  advisory  committee 
of  American  Opinion,  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety magazine.  Without  dwelling  fur- 
ther on  his  many  rightwmg  connections, 
I  would  call  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Edison  was  cochairman  of  the 
third  party  movement  for  T.  Coleman 
Andrews  in  1956,  and  contributed  $4,500 
to  that  campaign.  In  the  same  year  he 
contributed  some  $3,500  to  For  America. 
Edgar  Ainsworth  Eyre:  $3,060  plus  a 
$2,500  "loan."  A  director  of  W.  R.  Grace 
liCo.,  and  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St. 
Paul  *  Pacific  Railroad,  Mr.  Eyre  is  an- 
other who  is  listed  by  the  John  Birch 
Society  as  on  its  committee  of  endorsers, 
William  J.  Grede:  $1,000  "loan."  Mr. 
Orede,  former  head  of  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  and 
a  former  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  is  on  the  na- 
tional council  of  the  John  Birch  Society. 
In  addition,  he  is  on  the  editorial  advis- 
ory committee  of  the  society's  magazine, 
has  served  as  one  of  Welch's  vice  chair- 
men on  Committee  Against  Summit 
Entanglements,  Is  an  endorser  of  the 
Manion  Forum,  and  is  on  the  national 
committee  of  the  Bonner  Fellers  organl- 
jatlon,  the  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Com- 
mittee. 

Walter  Harnischf eger :  $2,000.  Mr. 
Harnischfeger  is  the  head  of  a  heavy- 
machinery  company.  In  addition  he  is 
the  honorary  chairman  of  the  Citizens 
Foreign  Aid  Committee  and  a  member 
of  the  boards  of  directors  of  America's 
Future  and  of  the  National  Economic 
Council.  The  latter  group  was  headed 
by  the  late  Merwln  K.  Hart,  himself  a 
John  Birch  Society  chapter  leader  who 
once  charged  that  the  Zionists  were 
largely  responsible  for  Hitler's  going 
berserk. 

Albert  W.  Hawkes:  $1,000.  A  former 
Senator  as  well  as  a  former  president  of 
the  VS.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr. 
Hawkes  was  a  cochairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Political  Realign- 
ment, a  forerunner  to  ACA.  was  also  a 
trustee  of  the  Cfimpaign  for  the  48 
States,  and  was,  for  awhile,  a  member 
of  the  National  Policy  Conamittee  of  For 
America,  as  well  as  contributing  $800  to 
its  1956  election  campaign  against  both 
the  major  parties.  He  Is  more  recently 
an  endorser  of  the  Manion  Forum  and  a 
Director  of  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Val- 
ley Forge. 

A.  G.  Hill:  $2,500.  Mr.  Hill  is  a  son- 
in-law  of  the  well-known  Texas  oilman, 
H.  L.  Hunt.  In  addition  to  his  support 
of  ACA,  Hill  is  reported  as  having  con- 
tributed nearly  $3,000  to  For  America. 
He  is  an  endorser  of  the  Manion  Forum 
and  a  member  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  both  of  which  have 
been  mentioned  previously. 

Edward  F.  Hutton:  $1,250.  The  late 
Mr.  Hutton.  who  was  the  chsiirman  of  the 
board  of  General  Foods,  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  anti-New  Deal  American 
Liberty  League.  He  was  also  on  the  Na- 
tional Policy  Committee  of  For  America 
and  was  reported  to  be  a  political  sup- 
porter of  Merwin  Hart's  National  Eco- 
nomic Council.  He  was  a  founder  and 
the  first  chairman  of  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion at  Valley  Forge. 

Walter  Knott:  $1,600  plus  a  "loan" 
of  $1,000.    Mr.  Knott  is  the  proprietor 


of  Knott's  Berry  Farm  in  Buena  Park, 
Calif. — a  farm  which  employs  some  900 
people.  He  Is  also  the  head  of  his  own 
rightwing  group,  the  California  Free  En- 
terprise Association,  and  the  treasurer 
of  the  leading  Income-tax-repeal  organi- 
zation, the  National  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Freedom.  His  other  links  to  the 
rightwing  include  service  on  the  national 
advisory  board  of  Billy  James  Hargls' 
Christian  Crusade  and  on  the  steering 
committee  of  a  Pred  Schwarz  school  of 
anticommunism.  In  addition  to  ACA, 
he  has  given  money  to  For  America  and 
to  the  reelection  campaigns  of  former 
Congressmen  Hiestand  and  Rousselot, 
both  of  whom  were  proud  of  their  mem- 
bership in  the  John  Birch  Society. 

Phillip  McKenna:  "loan"  of  $2,500. 
Mr.  McKeruia  is  the  president  of  Ken- 
nametal.  Inc.  and  a  trustee  of  ACA.  In 
the  early  1950's  he  headed  an  organiza- 
tion called  the  Gold  Standard  League. 
More  recently  he  is  an  endorser  of  the 
Manion  Forum  and  a  State  cochairman 
of  the  National  Committee  for  Economic 
Freedom. 

Dr.  Thomas  Parker:  $250  plus  a  $2,500 
"loan."  Dr.  Parker  is  the  president-elect 
of  the  Association  of  American  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  and,  like  many  other 
officers  in  that  organization,  is  an  en- 
dorser of  the  John  Birch  Society.  His 
other  rightwing  affiliations  include  the 
Manion  Forum,  the  National  Committee 
for  Economic  Freedom,  and  We,  The 
People,  the  group  previously  headed  by 
Billy  James  Hargls  but  now  headed  by 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra 
Taft  Benson. 

J.  Howard  Pew:  $3,000.  Mr.  Pew.  who 
is  the  former  head  of  the  Sun  Oil  Co..  is 
not  only  a  member  of  the  Editorial  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety magazine,  American  Opinion,  but 
one  of  the  major  stockholders  in  Robert 
Welch,  Inc.,  the  formal  publisher  of  the 
magazine.  His  is  another  familiar  name 
on  the  rightwing.  He  was  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Campaign  for  the  Forty- 
Eight  States,  he  is  on  the  National 
Committee  of  the  Citizens  Foreign  Aid 
Conunittee,  and  he  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Foundation  for  Economic  Education. 

DeWitt  and  Lila  BeU  Wallace:  $7,800. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  publish  and  edit 
the  world's  leading  circulation  magazine, 
the  Reader's  Digest. 

Edwin  L.  Wiegand:  $1,500  and  a  $2,- 
500  "loan."  Mr.  Wiegand.  who  is  another 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Endorsers 
of  the  John  Birch  Society,  has  been  a 
director  of  Merwin  Hart's  National  Eco- 
nomic Council,  is  an  endorser. of  the 
Manion  Forum  and  on  the  advisory 
board  of  Young  Americans  for  Freedom, 
to  mention  only  some  of  his  rightist  ties. 
Note  also  that  In  1956  Mr.  Wiegand  gave 
$1,350  to  For  America  and  another  $1,000 
to  the  third-party  candidacy  of  T.  Cole- 
man Andrews. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  this  relatively  small  group  ac- 
counted for  more  than  $75,000  of  ACA's 
income — about  14  percent  of  the  entire 
total.  Moreover,  If  we  consider  only  the 
period  of  the  election  campaign  last 
year,  their  share  would  be  closer  to  25 
percent. 


I  would  also  like  to  note  that  among 
those  contributing  smaller  amounts  to 
ACA  are  at  least  three  other  members 
of  the  John  Birch  Society's  National 
Council— Fred  Koch,  of  Wichita,  Kans.; 
Louis  Ruthenberg,  of  Evansville,  Ind. ; 
and  Paul  H.  Talbert.  of  Beverly  Hills. 
Calif. ;  and  at  least  five  more  members  of 
the  society's  committee  of  endorsers; 
Frank  De  Ganahal.  of  New  York  City; 
James  L.  Doenges  of  Anderson,  Ind.; 
Mrs.  Seth  Milliken,  of  New  York  City; 
Albert  Penn,  of  Goshen.  Ind. ;  and  Robert 
Snowden,  of  Hughes,  Ark. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ACA  steadfastly  de- 
nies that  it  holds  extreme  views  or 
represents  ultrarightist  elements.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  not  to  be  taken  In  by  these 
claims  to  represent  responsible  conserva- 
tism. I  submit,  on  the  contrary,  that  a 
look  behind  the  facade,  such  as  we  are 
here  taking,  fully  confirms  the  conclu- 
sion reached  last  fall  by  Senator  McGek. 
of  Wyoming,  that  the  balance  of  power 
at  ACA  rests  on  the  extremist  side. 

Mr.  CAMERON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  for  bringing  these 
facts  to  my  attention,  i  would  like  to 
comment  on  his  quotation  from  Edmund 
Burke.  As  I  commented  in  my  formal 
remarks,  though,  I  have  often  found  my- 
self adopting  what  are  considered  to  be 
by  some  conservative  philosophies  and 
certainly  Edmund  Burke  more  than  ade- 
quately expresses  my  viewpoint  with  re- 
gard to  the  noise  from  the  right  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAMERON.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  want  to  commend  my 
friend  from  California  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
today.  I  understand  that  the  ACA  is 
having  a  dinner  here  in  this  great  city 
later  on  this  week  and  a  number  of 
awards  will  be  made  to  a  number  of  our 
colleagues  and  others  on  whom  ACA  puts 
its  stamp  of  approval.  Let  me  first  con- 
fess to  my  friends  here  that  I  had  an 
ACA  rating  in  the  last  session  of  18  per- 
cent. I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  get- 
ting one  of  these  awards.  I  have  not  re- 
ceived my  gold-embossed  Invitation  to 
the  dinner,  but  perhaps  I  will  get  some 
kind  of  consolation  prize  for  western 
Democrats  if  they  should  get  far  enough 
down  the  list.  I  think  it  is  well  to  recog- 
nize the  background  of  this  organization 
and  precisely  who  are  its  leaders.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  done  a  great  service 
today. 

I  think  it  is  important  also  for  us  to 
realize  much  of  this  right-wing  move- 
ment allegedly  sweeping  the  coimtry  is 
the  work  of  the  same  people  whose  names 
keep  cropping  up  in  one  organization 
after  another.  I  do  not  claim  that  the 
ACA  is  a  front  for  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety or  that  they  are  necessarily  one  and 
the  same  and  I  respect  the  patriotism 
and  good  motives  of  my  colleagues  who 
will  be  honored.  However,  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  California  ably  pointed 
out  that  the  strange  interlocking  rela- 
tionship between  officers,  directors,  edi- 
tors, and  people  who  are  active  both  in 
the  Birch  Society  and  ACA. 
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We  should  remember  in  this  connec- 
tion that  Mr.  Welch,  the  founder  of  the 
Birch  Society,  adrlsed  his  followers  not 
to  cooM  out  apenlj  but  to  work  through 
fronts,  to  infiltrate  the  PTA's.  to  start 
all  kinds  of  blc  fronts  and  little  fronts, 
loud  fronts,  and  quiet  fronts.  In  many 
instances.  Welch's  followers  have  heeded 
this  counsel.  We  in  Arizona  have  made 
a  major  contribution  to  the  forming  of 
high-sounding  Birch  fronts.  I  want  my 
friezMls  to  know  that  my  State  is  the 
home  of  that  great  progressive  group. 
Arizona  Mothers  for  Earl  Warren's  Im- 
peachmenL 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HoLiraLD]  indicated  some  of  the  ratings 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Democrats  in  the 
House  have.  I  wanted  to  add  another 
statistic  along  this  line.  There  was  once 
a  Senator  named  John  F.  Kennedy.  He 
now  serves  the  Nation  down  at  the  other 
end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The  AC  A 
rated  his  performance  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. They  have  a  category  for  those  who 
support  "the  God-given  rights  and  dig- 
nity of  the  individual"  and  so  forth,  but 
they  hare  one  Imjxirtant  category  on 
votes  for  national  security. 

This  man.  John  F.  Komedy,  who 
risked  his  life  for  the  Nation  and  served 
his  country  in  this  and  the  other  body, 
who  Is  dedicated  to  freedcan — how  do 
you  think  his  votes  on  national  security 
were  rated?  They  were  rated  zero.  I 
want  everytxxly  to  hear  that.  This  Is 
the  kind  of  organization  we  are  talking 
about  today. 

Along  with  many  of  my  Democratic 
friends  in  the  last  campaign,  I  was  op- 
posed by  a  man  endorsed  by  the  ACA, 
and  I  am  happy  to  have  this  Informa- 
tion, because  It  is  apparent  that  your 
ACA  rating  is — not  entirely — but  to  a 
large  degree,  your  Birch  rating. 

Again  I  want  to  express  concern  about 
my  18-percent  score  I  hope  my  friends 
will  not  shun  me  beck  In  the  cloakroom 
and  will  speak  to  me  despite  the  rating 
I  made  in  the  last  session.  I  will  try  to 
do  better  this  next  go-around. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  2  years 
ago  this  month  I  was  shocked  and  dis- 
mayed at  the  mall  I  received.  I  was 
elected  In  a  special  election  and  there 
was  a  short  time  before  I  could  leave 
Arizona  and  arrive  here  to  take  my  oath 
and  begin  to  serve.  I  immediately  start- 
ed to  read  my  mail  and  found  most  of  it 
concerned  the  impeachment  of  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  getting  out  of  the  United 
Nations.  Commimists  and  homosexuals 
in  the  State  E>epartment,  and  so  forth. 
These  themes  dominated  my  mail.  I 
thought  at  first  that  in  the  4  days  it  took 
me  to  drive  my  automobQe  here,  the  peo- 
ple who  elected  me  to  office  had  some- 
how been  swept  oflf  the  face  of  the  earth 
and  had  been  replaced  by  people  of  al- 
most opposite  views.  T^is  kind  of  peo- 
ple still  write  me  now  that  I  am  being 
"conned"  by  the  Reds;  that  I  just  do  not 
understand  Operation  Water  Moccasin 
going  on  down  in  Georgia;  that  they  are 
about  to  bring  the  United  Nations  troops 
in  and  take  us  over;  that  Mr.  Foster  and 
the  Disarmament  Agency  are  going  to 
turn  us  all  over  to  the  Russians. 

I  even  get  mail  saying  there  are  Reds 
everywhere.    I   had   a   letter   yesterday 


charging   that   there   are  Reds  in   the 
United  Nations.    I  want  you  to  know 
there  Is  one  Red  on  the  Security  Council 
They  have  one  vote,  the  Communists. 
If  you  go  up  there  to  New  York  you  win 
be  shocked  to  find  there  are  Communists 
all  over.    The  Albanians  are  there  and 
the  Poles  are  there.    There  are  Just  Reds 
almost  everywhere  you  look.     There  are 
also  some  free  people  in  this  organiza- 
tion, the  only  world  organization  that  we 
have.    But.  I  am  sure  the  freedom  loving 
people  who  are  not  Communists  far  out- 
number the  others  in  the  United  Nations. 
I  want  to  make  Just  a  couple  of  other 
observations,  if  the  gentleman  will  con- 
tinue to  yield  to  me.    I  do  not  want  to 
take  all  the  time.    There  are  a  lot  of 
people  here  in  Washington,  and  orga- 
nizations, who  have  a  vested  interest  in 
frightening  and  scaring  the  dickens  out 
of  the  American  people.     If  the  cold  war 
is  going  fairly  well  despite  problems  in 
some  places,  if  we  are  succeeding  in  some 
places,  but  not  everywhere  we  want  to — 
if  there  are  strikes  in  Laos  and  Vietnam, 
and  there  is  tension  in  Berlin,  but  we  are 
getting   along   very  well — this  does  not 
sell  any  pamphlets  or  any  courses  on  how 
to    fight    communism.     But    if    we    are 
losing  and  the  Reds  are  chopping  us  up 
everywhere  in  the  world,  we  are  finding 
communism  here,  the  Reds  are  always 
right,  and  we  are  always  wrong — you  can 
scare  the  dickens  out  of  people,  you  can 
sell  some  pamphlets  and  radio  broad- 
casts and  courses  in  how  to  fight  com- 
munism.   So  there  are  many  people  who 
have  a  vested  interest  here  in  Washing- 
ton and  elsewhere  aroimd  the  country  in 
frightening  the  American  people. 

Our  country  does  have  problems.  We 
are  doing  our  best  democratically  to  solve 
them.  We  have  not  always  seen  crises 
come  out  as  well  as  could  be  hoped.  But 
these  people  have  to  see  the  dark  side. 
We  are  always  just  about  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  Communists.  There  is  al- 
ways a  scare  of  some  kind  coming  up. 

One  of  the  things  that  reveals  itself 
in  my  mail  when  I  open  It  every  morn- 
ing— you  can  expect  in  the  first  sen- 
tence or  two  m  95  percent  of  the  cases 
this  theme :  "We  have  to  wake  up.  Wake 
up.  America,  before  it  is  too  late."  "Be 
alert."  These  letters  seem  to  stress  the 
importance  of  being  alert  and  vigilant 
at  every  single  moment,  night  and  day. 
I  get  so  many  of  these  letters  I  cannot 
read  them  all  in  my  ofHce  and  I  take  them 
home.  I  lie  in  my  bed  and  read  one  of 
these  and  It  says.  "Wake  up;  be  alert." 
I  tell  you.  my  friends.  I  am  not  getting 
much  sleep  any  more  fc)ecause  I  am  be- 
ing told  all  the  time  to  wake  up  and  be 
alert.  My  eyes  are  red.  and  my  checks 
are  hollow  from  lack  of  sleep.  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  friends  on  the  far  right 
if  they  would  let  us  once  In  a  long  while 
have  some  relaxation.  I  do  not  mind 
being  alert  51  weeks  out  of  the  year,  but 
even  Major  Cooper  needed  a  little  rest 
as  he  hurtled  tiround  the  earth.  I  think 
now  and  then  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
rest  and  relaxation  spell.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  my  opinion  I  think  that  we  as  a  na- 
tion, because  of  all  this  fright  and  fear. 
are  suffering  from  a  case  of  self-inflicted 
Insomnia.  Thf  effects  are  everywhere 
apparent:   poo^  mental  health,  bad  na- 
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Uonal  posture,  a  sluggish  econ««. 
marked  by  chronic  economic  irre»«u^ 
In  view  of  these  distressing  s^S?" 
I  am  considering  a  bm  to  designsSTi 
one  week  out  of  each  year  m  "af 
lax.  America.  Get  a  Good  Night's  Rw 
You  -  Win  -  Peel  -  Better  -  in  TS? 
Moi-ning"  Week.  I  want  to  ask  » 
friends  here  today  to  Join  me  if  i  aJJ 
to  sponsor  such  a  bill.  «oaae 

Mr.  CAMERON.  I  thank  the  £««. 
man  from  Arizona  for  joining  with  »! 
in  my  concern  over  this  particular  M«t! 
ter.  We  also  have  a  number  of  ^L 
fan  clubs  in  California  for  our  dkS! 
guished  Chief  JusUce  of  the  UnttS 
States.  I  hope  this  will  have  some  fa 
pact  on  changing  that  situation. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  th, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAMERON.    I  yield  to  the  genUe 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  want  to  coogmn- 
late  the  gentleman  on  a  fine  fftatm>fpt 
I  do  not  know  how  I  am  rated  by  Aineri- 
cans  for  ConsUtuLional  Action,  but  i 
would  hke  to  agree  with  my  coUescue 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall],  that  I  m 
willing  to  sell  my  "Birchrlght"  for  hmtm 
of  progress.  There  are  a  lot  of  fn». 
trated  fanatics  both  on  the  right  sod 
the  left  who  are  beginning  to  join  hatwj^ 
and  dance  around  the  May  Day  pole. 

But  I  think  the  be.st  way  we  can  soswer 
these  lunatics  on  the  right  and  on  tlM 
left  is  by  doing  the  proper  things  hoe 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  The  people  (< 
America  are  sensible  people.  They  sr 
moderate  people  who  are  not  going  to 
listen  to  the  siren  songs  of  political  ex- 
tremism  whether  they  come  from  Mos- 
cow or  whether  they  come  from  tbe 
Birchites  on  the  west  coast.  The  aoij 
time  we  have  to  worry  about  extmnlsB 
in  America  is  when  despair  takes  over 
and  when  people  cannot  find  jobs  and 
get  decent  homes,  and  when  they  sr 
denied  opportunity.  The  best  way  we 
can  fight  extremism  here  is  by  not  pro- 
viding the  soil  upon  which  th«e  a- 
tremists  can  cast  the  seeds  of  discontent 
and  lunacy. 

We  have  a  job  to  do  before  us  here— 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike— and 
the  way  we  can  do  it  Is  to  improve,  en- 
large, and  expand  our  democracy.  If 
we  do  that,  then  we  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  any  extremism  here  in  America 

Mr.  CAMERON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CAMERON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  ( Mr.  Thoscpson  1 . 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
Since  the  Americans  for  Constitutional 
Action  announced  their  Intention  of 
identifying  153  Members  of  the  Congress 
as  con.5titiitlonal  conservatives  with  Db- 
tinguLshed  Service  Awards  "for  a  notairfe 
voting  record  In  the  Congress  to  sustain, 
strengthen,  and  defend  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  these  were  defined  by 
the  Founding  Fathers  of  our  Republic"— 
news  release.  May  6.  1963.  ACA — I  have 
undertaken  to  study  just  what  a  Member 
of  this  body  has  to  support  to  please 
the  ACA. 
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My  texts  In  this  study  have  been  the 
three  voting  records  published  by  the 
ACA.  The  first  of  these  voting  records 
1^45  published  In  1960  and  weighs  about 
4  pourids.  The  publications  for  1961  and 
1963  are  more  modest  affairs,  hardly  big- 
ger than  a  regular  Issue  of  the  National 
Review. 

In  these  three  voting  records,  ACA  has 
nieasured  House  Members  on  the  basis 
of  73  votes  cast  between  February  1957, 
4Dd  August    1962.    ACA    divides   these 
rotes  by  subject  matter  under  one  major 
and  six  minor  headings.    The  kingpin 
nicasure  Is  the  "Consistency  Index,"  that 
Is,  the  ACA  index  which  Is  to  ACA  the 
final  measure  of  a  Member's  patriotism 
ind  his  right  to  be  associated  with  the 
Constitution  as  defined  by  the  Founding 
fathers.    The  other  six  headings  are: 
-fbr  Sound  Money  and  Fiscal  Integrity 
and  Against  Inflation";  "For  a  Private. 
Competitive     Market     and     Individual 
freedom  of  Choice  as  Opposed  to  Gov- 
ernment Interference";  "For  Local  Self- 
Goveroment  and  the  Right  To  Be  Let 
Alone  and  Again.st  Central  Government 
Intervention    In    Local    Government": 
-For  Pilvate    Ownership    and    Against 
OoTcmmcnt    Ownership    or    Competl- 
tjon";    "For     Individual     Liberty     and 
Against  Coercion  by  Government  Regu- 
lations";  "For  Strengthening  National 
Sovereignty." 

So  ACA  produces  seven  indexes;  but 
the  Important  one.  used  most  frequently 
to  damn  hberals  and  near-liberals,  is  the 
first  one  referred  to.  Doubtless  it  is  the 
ACA  Index  which  has  been  used  to  deter- 
mine which  Members  of  this  body  have 
or  can  be  counted  on  to  have,  a  notable 
voting  record. 

This  index  l.s  based  on  73  votes  selected 
by  ACA  for  the  years  1957-62.  If  you 
vote  with  ACA  100  percent  of  the  time 
you  get  an  index  of  100;  If  you  disagree 
with  them  all  the  way,  you  get  an  index 
number  of  zero  after  your  name. 

The  description  of  the  importance  of 
the  votes  is  stated  in  Madison  Avenue 
language,  to  wit:     Included  are  the  re- 
corded votes  which  have  a  significant 
bearing  on  the  preservation  of  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  the  Constitution    as 
these  were    defined    by    the    Founding 
Fathers  of  our  Republic."    Below  these 
highest  of  .stated   principles   are  other 
noble  phrases  such  as  "Weakening  of  ef- 
forts to  safeguard  and  preserve  constitu- 
tional principles."    It  is  no  trick  at  all 
for  ACA  to  convert  these  solemn  princi- 
ples into  the  conclusion  that  the  vote  to 
enlarge  the  Rules  Committee  taken  in 
January  1961,  wa.s  a  successful  assault 
on  the  ConsUtution,  doubtless  as  defined 
by  the  Pounding  Fathers  all  of  whom 
imphcitly  are  available  for  consultation 
on  the  ACA  ouija  board. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  the  vote.s 
used  by  ACA  in  evaluating  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives.  Eleven  of  them  ranpe 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Intema- 
»»uu  Tourist  Agency  to  subsidies  for 
ajWng  vessels,  on  which  I  will  comment 
only  to  say  that  they  represent  a  sori-y 
KiecUon  for  measuring  the  worth  of  a 
Member  of  this  body  whether  you  arc 
lor  or  against  the  particular  measure. 

'■■«■    AID    TO    SCHOOLS    AMD  EDCCATIOKAL    T\ 

ACA  is  opposed  to  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, and  each  of  you  who  have  been 
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here  since  1957  have  to  account  for  your- 
selves on  three  votes  on  this  plus  one  on 
educaUonal  TV  to  which  ACA  Is  also 
opposed. 

Por  a  bunch  of  city  slickers,  except  for 
one  former  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  ACA  displays  a 
passionate  interest  in  the  farm  program 
Eight  of  the  seventy-three  votes  are  on 
cutting,  slashing,  or  weakening  Federal 
It^  programs,  and  I  need  hardly  say 
tnat  ACA  yields  not  one  comma  in  de- 
manding that  farmers  be  denied  Federal 
assistance  on  price  and  income  supports 

u.iJ^^^/^'*^°°  ^^^^  ^^^  farmers 
\*ith  ACA.  Those  of  you  who  are  look- 
ing forward  to  an  ACA  Distinguished 
Service  Award  know,  I  am  sure,  that  six 
or  the  votes  used  In  measuring  your  de- 
votion were  on  labor,  three  of  them  on 
"^°'"^^,^f"eral  legislation  like  the  Land- 
rum  bill,  two  opposing  Increases  or  hold- 
ing them  down,  coverage  of  the  minimum 
wage  la^',  and  one  opposing  the  Man- 
Power  Training  Act. 

If  any  of  you  are  concerned  with  the 
Interest  of  the  electric  consumer,  the 
REA  co-op  member,  your  publicly  owned 
municipal  electric  systems.  TVA.  or  the 
avoidance  of  monopoly  in  power  from 
atomic  sources  you  are  invited  to  look  at 
the  seven  votes  on  these  subjects.  Three 
of  the  seven  were  on  crippling  TVA. 

•Twelve  votes  can  be  described  as  anti- 
welfare  votes;  one  was  on  an  attempt  to 
improve  the  unemployment  Insurance 
program;  one  was  on  slashing  appropria- 
tions for  general  public  assistance;  one 
was  on  slum  clearance  and  urban  re- 
newal; six  were  on  housing  programs  of 
various  kinds;  two  were  on  attempts  to 
legislate  In  favor  of  food  stamp  programs 
to  replace  the  cumbersome  and  expensive 
present  system  of  distributing  actual 
physical  foods;  and  the  last  of  the  twelve 
was  the  vote  mentioned  eariier.  to  en- 
large the  Rules  Committee  where  many 
pieces  of  welfare  leglslaUon  have  found 
their  final  resting  places. 

Another  point  on   which   the  House 
has  been  measured  twice  by  ACA  Is  that 
of  our  view  of  the  constitutional  balance 
of  powers,  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  final 
interpreter  of  the  Constitution,  and  a 
whole  series  of  vitally  important  ques- 
tions which  were  wrapped  up  in  a  bill 
which  was  as  much  a  darhng  of  the  pri- 
vate power  companies  as  It  was  of  right- 
wing    extremists.      I    refer    to    HR     3 
•Twice  our  noses  have  been  counted'  by 
ACA  and  our  loyalty  has  been  tested  on 
the  basis  of  where  we  stood  on  this  at- 
tempt to  turn  the  clock  back  on  the  or- 
derly development  of  democratic  institu- 
tions in  this  country. 

We  have  been  tested  on  our  attitude 
toward  Interest  rates,  and  those  of  you 
who  were  dubious  about  high  interest 
rates  on  Federal  obligations  were  found 
wanting  on  the  one  vote  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

Five  times,  those  of  you  who  are  con- 
cerned about  water  poUution  have  gone 
down  for  the  count,  because  ACA  has  a 
mental  block  on.  among  other  things  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  to  aid  in  abating 
pollution  of  our  rivers. 

ACA  did  not  want  the  community  fa- 
cility loan  program,  and  it  tallies  one 
vote  on  that  measure. 
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ACA  was  opposed  to  the  Federal  air- 
port construction  bill,  and  marked  one 
vote  up  on  that.  You  may  think  this  is 
A^^A  ^«- ^^t  ACA  is  not  with  you. 
ACA  lauds  those  Congressmen  who 
voted  against  establishment  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs,  one  vote.  An- 
other vote  was  on  a  health  and  medical 
research  appropriations,  with  ACA  on 
the  side  of  less  research 

PubUc  works  bills  are  particularly 
black  beasts  to  ACA.  and  the  voting 
record  contains  no  less  than  five  votes- 
votes  in  each  instance  on  slashing  funds 
or  killing  authorizations  for  projects. 

ACA  is  not  troubled  by  depressed 
areas,  or.  at  least,  they  believe  that  the 
great  shifts  taking  place  in  our  economy 
are  problems  for  individuals  or  com- 
munities—not the  NaUon— so  they  In- 
clude three  votes  on  area  redevelopment 
m  their  compilation. 

ACA  does  not  like  foreign  aid.  or  at 
least,  not  much  foreign  aid  as  they  in- 
clude two  votes  in  which  they  take  the 
position  that  funds  should  be  reduced 

In  addlUon,  they  record  votes  indicat- 
ing their  opposiUon  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Development  Loan  Act  and  the 
International  Development  Act. 

And,  finally,  in  the  foreign  field  they 
count  a  vote  for  the  last  extension  of 
the  Trade  Act  against  a  supporter— not 
on  the  grounds  that  tariff  reducUon  is 
bad  per  se  in  these  troubled  times  but 
fn  .^l  superficially  patrioUc  assertion 
that  the  delegaUon  of  authority  to  the 
executive  branch  is  excessive. 

How  does  one  sum  up  this  hodgepodge 
of  votes  selected  by  this  little  plutocracy 
to  demonstrate  their  high  consUtuUonal 
prmciples.    It  is  not  difficult.    The  areas 
selected  for  use  in  demonstration,  and 
those    omitted    are    both    meaningful 
They  add  up  not  to  conservatism  but 
reaction,     a  conservative  seeks  to  con- 
serve what  is  good  from  our  inheritance 
to  preserve  it  by  minimum  change  if 
necessary,  to  adjust  when  necessary  but 
not  to  seek  anything  new  that  is' not 
deemed  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
the  inheritance  from  the  good  old  days 
But  the   reactionary   wants   none   of 
standpatting.    He  wants  to  return  to  the 
good  old  days  themselves,  kind  of— sort 
of— as  we  all  know.    This  is  ACA. 

ACA  is  opposed  to  being  in  the  20th 
century,  so  it  opposes  Federal  aid  to 
education  and  a  few  dollars  of  assistance 
for  educational  TV. 

ACA  wants   farmers  freed  from   the 
programs  built  by  farmers  themselves 
It  wants  farmers  freed  from  aU  Federal 
protection  to  operate  in  a  fine  free  mar- 
ket rigged  by  the  sympathizers  of  ACA 
like  in  the  old  days. 

ACA's  views  on  labor  would  obviously 
be  acceptable  to  a  bitter-end  opponent 
of  the  existence  of  unions  or  Federal 
minimum  wage  legislation. 

Its  views  on  water  resources  develop- 
ment. TVA.  and  public  control  of  nuclear 
energy  are  cut  right  out  of  Samuel  In- 
sull's  family  diary.  ACA  is  for  private 
monopoly. 

Its  position  on  welfare  legislation  is 
that  of  economy  and  economy  and  stop 
coddling  the  poor,  the  lame,  the  home- 
less. Send  me  your  huddled  millions 
and  I  will  send  you  coupons  to  clip,  and 
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let  us  not  let  the  poor  eat  up  our  seed 
com. 

H.R.  3  I  will  leave  to  you  as  every 
Member  here  knows  the  forces  which 


HOIJSE  May  ,o 

veneer  of  respectiblllty.  than  lU  conu.. 
deserve  ^nienu 


deserve 

So.  what  do  we  do? 

The  same  reason  which  would 


Court,  of  the  Congress,  of  the  State  De- 
partment.  and  of  our  Government  gen- 
erally.   All  is  going  wrong,  they  say.  and 
aaemoer   pere   mows   lae  lorces  wmcn     this  Is  because  of  some  hideous  but  un-         The  same  reason  which  womIh 

were  behind   that  attempt  to  blot  out     described  conspiracy  which  Is  going  to  many  of  us  from  advocating  th.  ^'^^ 

150  years  of  orderly  constitutional  de-     turn    all    of    us    over,    naked,    to    our  ing  of  Ideas  from  the  left  wnS^  °^*- 

velopment.  enemies.  our  advocating  the  ellminati       **'*^' 

Go  on  down  the  list    as  you  will    on        We  can  scoff  at  this  as  simple  para-  from  the  right.     We  know  tL  ,?^ 

interest  rates  and  another  touted  free     noia,  and  in  many  individual  cases  this  Government  and  our  concent  iff  jL°* 

market  on  money;  the  wicked  and  ex-     may  be  so;  but  we  cannot  scoff  at  the  Is  to  work,  we  musl  tolerate  iiJ^ 

pensive    polluUon    of    our    rivers    and     historic  results  of  this  same  approach  expressions,  regardless  of  how  rtcS'.i'^ 

underground  waters:  the  importance  of     used   in   Hitlers   Germany;    we   cannot  from  all  areas.    We  share  the  greatTS 

scoff  when  we  have  seen  the  same  tech-  of  Holmes  and  Branded  In  the  markl? 

nique  used  by  the  Communists  In  many  Place  of  Ideas.    Let  them  all  comewvi 

parts  of  the  world;  we  certainly  cannot  talk  and  spread  their  intellectual  w^ 

scoff  when  we  recall  the  unfounded  and  under  the  cold  light  of  day  for  aflS 

unnamed  hysteria  that  suept  this  coun-  see  and  evaluate.     If  this  happen*  » 

try  at  the  time  of  the  Palmer  raids  of  "eed  have  no  fear  of  the  lunatic  itrht 

the  early  1920s,  or  the  widespread  and  or  the  lunatic  left.    Our  people  are soaxt 


adequate  airports  for  national  wealth 
and  security;  the  tragedy  of  depressed 
areas  and  displaced  workers,  neither  of 
which  appear  in  the  social  consciousness 
of  ACA's  guiding  lights  except  as  ravens 
croaking. 

If  for  the  last  15  years  we  repealed 


^,r^,-^  r,4^«  ^f  i«„<oi„;»Vi,^,  .  \!li  7  "'^  «4riy  iv^vs.  or  me  wiaespreaa  ana  "*  me  luimui;  it-ii.  «-»ur  people  are sm.n 
fuJL  w^.h  L  th^  ^i^ro  /  J^*^,  ?"^  deadening  character  assassination  of  the  enough  to  reject  shoddy  goods  vThen^ 
funds  which  by  the  clearest  kind  of  in-     \ji^n^^n.„  «^„  ;..„►  »  # n^,^  co^  fv,«r„  o-v,^  «uenuiej 


funds  which  by  the  clearest  kind  of  in 
ference  would  have  been  opposed  by  ACA 
the  results  would  be  shocking  to  those 
who  are  lookmg  forward  to  being 
knighted  by  these  dark  kings  of  reaction. 
Mr.  GILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are 
concerned  with  the  age-old  dilemma  of 
the  role  of  extremists  in  an  open,  demo- 
cratic society.  Ours  is  a  society  which 
depends  for  its  guidance  and  movement 
on  a  continuing  series  of  adjustments 
and  compromises  between  the  contend- 
ing factors  within  it.  Basic  is  the  as- 
sumption that  most  men  are  reasonable 
creatures  who  are  willing  to  live  and 
work  together  in  basic  harmony,  and  who 
are  capable  of  making  collective  deci- 
sions on  the  facts  as  they  exist.  Our  en- 
tire drive  in  recent  generations  toward 
universal  and  improved  education  is 
based  on  this  premise,  and  its  logical 
subsequent  conclusion  is  the  better  a 
man  understands  the  world  and  society 
in  which  he  lives,  and  the  facts  that  sur- 
round his  immediate  problem,  the  better 
collective  decision  he  can  make. 

We  are  continually  faced  with  the 
rabid  extremists  of  both  the  right  and 
the  left,  who  do  not  share  our  basic  faith 
in  the  reasonableness  of  man.  Some 
have  called  these  fringe  groups  the  true 
believers.  Others,  the  lunatic  right  or 
the  lunatic  left.  In  their  more  extreme 
manifestations  these  extremists  share 
one  general  mental  attitude:  They  are 
right;  everyone  else  is  absolutely  wrong; 
and  anyone  who  disagrees  with  them  is 
engaged  in  an  insidious  conspiracy 
against  them. 

Today  we  are  concerned  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  latest  group  of  extremists 
who  have  risen  to  prominence  on  the 
American  scene — the  extreme  rightists, 
the  ultraconservatives.  the  Birchers  and 
their  kin.  Let  us  look  at  just  three  ways 
they  are  beginning  to  poison  our  free 
society. 

First,  these  extremists  of  the  right  are 
working  to  create  an  attitude  of  fear 
and  distrust.  Basically  this  is  fear  and 
distrust  of  an  open  society  with  demo- 
cratic decisions  openly  arrived  at.  They 
would  create  distrust  of  the  President,  of 
the    armed    services,    of    the    Supreme 


McCarthy  era  just  a  few  years  ago. 

The  second  way  these  extremists  are 
beginning  to  poison  our  national  life  is 
with  a  con^Tlomeration  of  inconsistencies. 
The  extreme  right  claims  to  be  fighting 
communism  yet  repeatedly  they  take 
common  cause  with  the  Communists. 
This  position  is  then  used  to  smear  any 
of  us  who  disagree  with  their  wrong- 
headedncss  as  being  somehow  disloyal. 

For  insUnce.  in  my  SUte,  the  extrem- 
ists fought  a  great  battle,  with  full  sound 
and  clamor,  against  US.  support  of  the 
United  Nations  in  Katanga.  In  doing 
this  they  took  exactly  the  same  total 
position  as  the  Soviet  Union.  However, 
this  they  refuse  to  recognize,  and  willy- 
nilly  accuse  all  of  us  who  would  support 
the  U.N  action  as  being  pro-Communist. 

For  example,  in  my  SUte  some  of  the 
extremists  say  they  want  "to  get  the 
United  Stat<>s  out  of  Uie  U.N  .  and  the 
U.N.  out  of  the  United  States,"  This 
also  parallels  the  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  many  areas  the  right  wing  extrem- 
ists fight  foreign  aid.  They  fight  it  In 
principle,  not  in  the  places  of  inefBciency 
or  ineffectiveness.  This  also  parallels 
the  position  of  Red  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  part  this  conglomeration  of  incon- 
sistencies is  due  to  what  might  be  called 
cross  pollination  between  the  myriad  of 
right  wing  organizations,  each  one  with 
a  different  ax  to  grind,  and  each  one 
quoting  the  other  with  favor.  Never- 
theless the  total  effect,  which  is  all  the 
average  citizen  sees,  is  that  many  of  the 
commonsense  programs  for  survival,  fol- 
lowed by  admini.<;trations  of  both  parties, 
are  held  up  as  the  disloyal  products  of 
some  weird  conspiracy.  The  net  effect  of 
this  conglomeration  of  shoddy  intellec- 
tual merchandi.se  is  to  cast  doubt  on  the 
basic  form  of  governmfnt  under  which 
we  operate 

There  Is  a  third  way  this  rightwing 
poison  Is  particularly  dangerous  They 
have  money,  loUs  of  it.  A  quick  look  at 
the  slick-print  jobs,  the  expensive  paper. 
the  voluminous  distribution,  the  expen- 
sive TV  and  radio  time  purchased  should 
convince  anyone  that  this  is  no  pitiful 
group  of  bearded  nuts  grinding  out  hand- 
bills in  a  basement.  Many  of  these  new- 
extremists  are  wellheeled  and  come 
from  the  wealthy  groups  in  this  country. 
Their  money  gives  their  shoddy  product 
far  more  circulation,  and  a  far  greater 


can  see  them. 

Our  job  then  is  to  keep  the  lights  on 
in  the  marketplace  of  Ideas.  We  should 
meet  each  shoddy  argument  with  the 
facts  clearly  stated.  We  should  point  ou' 
the  unreason  of  their  myriad  of  shlftuii 
stances.  In  short,  we  should  make  ow 
system  work. 

I  hope  that  is  what  we  are  doing  todw 
Mr  Speaker,  I  Include  at  this  point  a 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Hono- 
lulu Advertiser  of  May  5.  1963.  which 
gives  me  great  reassurance  of  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  press  of  Hawaii: 

The  Sknatob  Says  "Ndtb" 
The    Blrcher«    and    allied    extreml«U  h»*( 
attracted    a    great    deal    of   attention  ic  th» 
p  ist  year  with  their  fearful  claptrap 

Now  Senator  Tom  Kcchki,.  of  Callfornn. 
hits  revefUed  new  dimensions  of  the  super- 
American  movement  It  la  something  which 
arc  irding  to  columnist  Marquis  ChUdj  hu 
caused  considerable  talk  on  Capitol  Hill  f^ 
some  months — the  flow  of  hate -and- fear  m»:: 
to  Congress 

Senator  KmirL,  In  a  Senate  speech,  m'- 
mated  that  of  the  80.000  letters  a  moctt 
pouring  Into  his  office  roughly  10  percent  ur 
from  the  radical  right  They  assert  thi; 
United  Nations  troops  have  been  trainings 
cretly  In  Oetirgla  to  t-ake  over  the  Vmx 
States,  that  thoiuands  of  Chinese  Commu- 
nist troops  are  poised  on  the  Mexican  border 
ready  to  Invade,  that  the  Armed  Pr)rce«  i.-» 
honeycombed  with  traitors 

The  writers  of  these  letters  and  of  pam 
phlets  charge  that  the  D  S  Dlsarmames; 
Agency  Is  plotting  to  turn  the  United  8Ut« 
over  to  Russia 

The  Senator,  a  Republican,  said  he  him- 
self Is  accused  of  l)elng  pro-Communl«t  or  i 
traitor  and  that  when  he  replies  with  t£' 
facts  on  a  given  tssue  the  answer  comes  bad 
that.  well,  at  the  le.^st  he  is  a  dupe 

The  Senat<ir  let  the  hysteria  mongers  h»ve 
It  with  both  barrels 

"It  Is  disgusting."  he  said,  "to  find  »«:.'- 
ap^xilnted  saviors,  whether  Infantile  or  cun- 
nlnR,  preying  profitably  and  psychotlcallj  oo 
the  fears  of  Americans  In  the  name  of  antl- 
communlsm  Indeed,  the  ugly  labors  thM 
perform  are  a  service  to  the  Kremlin  itMli ' 
To  which  we  say.  "Amen  " 
The  Senator  said  this  slander  and  sbuse 
reveals  an  essential  disloyalty  on  the  part  of 
those  who  deal  In  It.  They  have  no  confl- 
dence  either  In  their  fellow  American*  or 
even  In  the  democratic  life  or  Its  strong  »p- 
peal  to  others 

Do  they  really  believe  all  they  say,  h« 
ajsked 

"If  they  do.  the  only  reasonable  reply  I 
CAn  give  to  them  which  they  will  undarstand 
la  the  honorable,  100  percent,  red.  whlt«.  tni 
blue  expression ;   Nuts" 

And  to  that  we  say  "Amen"  also. 
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^^jfgMJtn  aicirrwTjfc  Acnvrriis— a  waste  of 

If OMET  A.NO  HUMAM  EFFOBT 

lit.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
^^  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
^^g^rkJ  At  thi5  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
^j^ectioD  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Ilr.  BIATSUNAGA.     Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
frtthman  Member  of  Congress  I   have 
\jgBCtat  seriously   concerned   about   the 
need  for  militant  action   to  counter  a 
seemingly  growing  movement  to  propa- 
cindize  our  cltirenry  with  extreme  su- 
per-patriot views.    My  daily  mailbag  is 
jiBt  full  of  letters  from  people  who  ap- 
pear to  be  expressing  the  same  views  as 
i  \a  rote.    The  volume  in  number  of 
'ittat  letters    has    grown   spectacularly 
nthin  recent  weeks. 

It  takes  a  member  of  my  staff  a  full 
hour  just  to  open  them. 

There  Is  a  recurring  theme  of  hatred 
Tinning  through  these  letters  and  litera- 
ture frequently  enclosed.  The  Supreme 
Cwirt.  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Dqjartment  of  Agriculture,  the  De- 
Ptrtment  of  State,  the  Department  of 
•Jot  Treasury,  Jews,  the  colored  people 
fcreifiKrs  in  general,  labor  unions  the 
;<tOooal  Council  of  Churches,  and  the 
United  Nations  seem  to  be  the  favorite 
objects  of  attack. 

In  attacking  the  United  Nations,  the.se 
letterwrlters  accuse  Americans  Iri  gov- 
emment  service  of  being  Communists 
perhaps  not  realizinp  that  they  are  voic- 
M  the  familiar  refrain  of  the  Commu- 
atotj  themselves— "get  the  United  Na- 
uons  out  of  the  United  Sutes."  In  this 
cause  the  extreme  rightwing  has  an  ally 
:.•;  NikiU  Khru.'^hchev.  for  he  too  has  ad- 
vocated getting  the  United  Nations  out 
of  the  United  States. 

A  great  part  of  this  extremist  right- 
wing  niaiJ  comes  from  cynical  persons 
tix)  obviously  have  a  very  low  regard 
for  the   congressional    mentality     For 
fxampip,    in    the    so-called    Operation 
Water  Moccasin  letters  to  Congress    It 
vas  asserted  that  thousands  of  African 
wJdierg  were  being   trained  In  Georgia 
tiy  the  U.S.  Army  to  take  over  the  Gov- 
ominent  of  the  United  SUtes  in  behalf 
of  the  United   Nations,     other  letters 
nlannly  warn  the  Congressmen  of  "The 
Destroying  Angels,"  a  subversive  organi- 
atioo  which  Is  engaped  in  the  wholesale 
aurderof  Americans  through  use  of  im- 
ported drugs.     The  grand  conclusion  of 
'■f»e  letters  is; 

JWe  Is  only  one    answer   to    this   opera- 

i^i  ^^''''^'~'''^'^'*^^    «'    *^^*t    they 
iTT.       ^-  ™"*^  ^  conflscated.    The  loy^ 
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Some  of  the  contents  of  the  extreme 

^^Htwing  letters  and  publications  which 

l^have  received  are  plainly  subversive 

««  of  It  IS  too  ridiculous  to  be  digni- 

aM  by  any  congressional  attention.    The 

JVedy  of  It  all  is  that  some  of  tiie  letter- 

^•lers  no  doubt  are  honest,  hard-work- 

^Amencans  who  have  been  obviously 

^.^^  are  sii^ere  in  their  protesta- 

iTo/^h  J^l^*l*  ^^"^  ^^'•'^"y  scared 

St^i  n*'*'^^  ^^  '"^^  allegaUons  as 

^t  the  United  States  is  bankrupt;  that 

*  President  and   the  Department  of 


Stat*  are  planning  to  turn  the  country 
over  to  the  Communists;  or  that  the 
Communists  have  a  target  date  only  a 

i.fT*?'^^'^.^^^^  ''"'  *  complete  takeover 
of  the  United  States,  toward  whlch^ 
are  making  steady  progress. 
The  names  of  citizens  who  should  know 

^/f^l  '^''^''"y  ^PP^*^  ^  t^ese  baseless 
attacks  on  everything  from  the  United 
Nations  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.   Our  retired  military  personnel  and 

l^rV  Pj^T  ""^"^  ^^'^^s  should  step 
back  and  take  a  second  look  to  see  th? 
kind  of  scurrilous  literature  to  which 
they  have  lent  their  honored  nwnes 

r.^J  f^^^^^^^'  "'^'■^  appears  to  be  a 
need  for  a  concerted  educational  effort 
riH^^n  ^^'l  ^,^^,^'&hten  out  some  of  ou" 
citizens  who  believe  the  sort  of  propa- 

Hnt,  ,  *^  ^^^^  ^^  receiving  by  mail, 
r  diculous  as  it  is.  We  ought  to  call  upon 
our  enlightened  citizens  to  become  ^ 
militant  as  these  extremists  and  obtain 
miUifnl'^''"^  ""}  *^^  presently  misused 

to  s^rfh^"^  °'^'''  ^'^^^^^y  Citizens 
to  spend  their  money  in  more  useful 
ways.  We  should  help  our  people  to 
rccoRnize  the  false  fearmonger  for  these 

aie  a  waste  of  money  and  human  effort 
Mr.  EDWARDS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  aS 
unanmious  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record 

^kT"?  ^^^^^^^^  P^°  tempore.    Is  there 

?, i^'n°M.^  '^'  '"^^^^'  °^  ^he  gentleman 
from  California? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker  we 
should  all  be  extremely  grateful  ti  the 
genUeman  from  California  [Mr  Cam 
"w!!^^°J!^^^^  courageous  speech  enUtled 
Who  s  Doing  the  Devil's  Work,"  which 
fiirnishes  us  with  such  carefully  docu- 
mented information  regarding  the  roots 
or  the  organization  which  calls  itself 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action 

I  would  like  to  point  out  at  this  time 
that  another  Ue  between  Americans  for 
Constitutional  Action  and  the  John  Birch 
Soc  ety  IS  through  Reed  Bensoi.,  who  re- 
cenUy  went  to  work  for  the  John  Birch 
Society  as  its  coordinator  In  several 
MounUin  States.    As  some  of  you  know 

?f u  T  J^"  '■^  '°^  Congress  from  the 
Sa  t  Lake  City  district  in  the  1962  Re- 

?"h  l^*^"™^"^  ^^  ^as  defeated,  but 
I  doubt  that  many  knew  that  his  cam- 
paign literature  boasted  that  he  had  been 
a  researcher  for  the  Americans  for  Con- 
stitutional Action 

The  Washington  Post,  May  20  1963 
contams  an  article  describing  the  cur- 
followt^^''''"^^  of   Reed  Benson,   which 

B«2*soNs  Son  Claims  He  Has  Tripled  Utah 
BiBCH  Membership 
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(By  Julius  Duscha) 
Salt  Laki  Cirr.-Reed  Benson  had  an  au- 

i^if !..  ,r"*  .^'^   *   **^*^^  handshake  for 
each  of  the  well-dre«ed  men  and  women  as 

me^UnT  ^'    '''"    *'"'^"    ^''*=^    ^'''^ 

rJ^^^^  J^J^  °''''  "I'ddle-aged  couples  and 
college    students    filed    past    tables    covered 

!,    TJ"*^  °'  ""*  •'^"*  »>^*'  the  politician 
and   other  BUch   Society   llteraturrfOT  iS 
at  reasonable  prlcee.  ^^e  lor  aaie 

The  literature  was  Jiat  Inside  the  door  to 
the  ornate  mahogany  and  gold  Empire  Room 
in  the  Hotel  Utah,  where  Slobodan  M  eS^ 
kovlch.  billed  85  "one  of  the  world's  greatest 


^J'^^'^if*'  ^"^  communism"  and  a  member 
Of  the  Birch  Society  council,  was  tS  s^ST 

for^|J?%^'*  *"^^^  ^-^  Beed-aTatSer, 
rcttmer   Secretary   of   Agriculture   Ezra   TjUTt 

most  eflecUve  nonchurch  oreanljEatior.  •« 
our  nght  against  creeping  sociaS^^go^^ 
less  communism.  ^^  * 

AcnvrriEs  criticized 
Young  Benson's  appointment  last  October 
as  Utah  coordinator  for  the  Birch  Rorwl 
and  hU  activities  slnt*  then  haTe^n^d? 
ly  criticized  m  Utah,  where  rtght-^ngT!^!' 
cals  are  extremely  active  '-'"ng  radl- 

The  elder  Benson  is  an  apostle  and  a  mem- 

f^,,^J  ,  *  ^^°  y°^"»  ^*««1  ran  unsuccess- 
fully  laat  year  for  the  Republican  coSS- 
slonal  nomination  in  Salt  Lake  he  g^e^ 
many  Mormon  churches  ^ 

^hirlh  J  ^fifl  °'  ^'^  powerful  Mormon 
m^^^,^  ^^^'^  '°  percent  of  the  people  of 

^m  1.^*'°°^'  **"^  *^«  principal  chtJch 
omce™   to   issue   a  statement   laft   /£^ 

—  We  deplore  the  presumption  of  some  noil- 
ticlans^  especially  officers. "^coordinSSs  Cd 
^.!f  ^".°'  ^^'  •'°*^°  ^^^^  Society  Who  un 
dertake   to  aline  the   church  or   Ite Teade^ 
ship  with  their  partisan  views" 

POLmCAL  PUUTTS  EN  Dm 

But  the  church's  sUtement.  which  was 
Plainly    aimed    at    Reed    Benson's    activlt*^ 

Toung  Benson  claims  that  John  Birch  So- 
ciety membership  m  Utah  ha,  t^lplS^si^I 
•ie'secm'  ^"^'^  <=-^<"-ator.  but  ST^n^u^el 

sriak^'^fleo?  *^,'^'-"'t'"g  members  Benson 
speaks  frequently  at  secret  Birch  Sodetv 
meetings  in  Utah.     The  meetings  are  S^aHv 

fr^  ,f^^  ^^*  ^°«^  °"i"  cities.  Twexnl 
£h^7'"»:'°"'*°  P«r«°^  attend  typical  s'ich 
Society  chapter  meetings,  which  are  gener- 
ally convened  twice  a  month 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  a  Salt  Lake  chanter 
Benson  was  reported  to  have  talked  for  nearlj 

Lk°'^re.n,%''r'^  practicaUy  alT  of  S 
wi^        explaining   why   Chief   Justice   EaH 

it:^,t,T''  ''  '""'''^'^'  ^  --^-"-^  o^ 

The  Hotel  Utah  meeting  where  Reed  Ben 
son    presided    and    Draskovlch.    a    Y^pS"; 
S)kr^  °  ^^,  become  an  American  cKn 
spoke,   was    typical   of   the   public    meetings 
being  sponsored  by  the  Birch  Socletr  w?th 

lalTS'ar  ^^^"^""^^  ^"^°"^^-^  ^^«  "-- 

The   meeUng  opened   with  the  pledge  of 

allegiance  to  a   huge  American   fla?  on   the 

stage,  the  singing  of  the  Star  Sparkled  Ban! 

ner  and  an  invocation  which  was  followed  bv 

amens"  from  the  audience  ""o*ea  oj 

Then  Draskovlch  spoke  In  a   thick  accent 

iZ.T".  *''''°  *"  ^°"'-  ^  ^«*n^n  With  b  g 
notebooks  eagerly  recorded  his  remarks       ^ 

He  derided  a  statement  by  Walt  W  Rostow 

tJit  tK  "I"  f **'•  I>*Partment  plannlnTsS 
that  the  choices  before  the  United  Sta4  are 
total  war  or  total  peace. 

ri^'^^.^>,r^  ^°**'  P^^^^"  l>as>^ovich  de- 
clared,    this  means  you  must  surrender  " 

thfuni'tL't^'f  t*^^'  "'^'  ^"'^^^^  Nations  and 
the  United  States  cannot  coexist.  It's  either 
or.  The  United  Nations  has  only  one  a irJ- 
to  promote  communism." 

"Unless  you  wake  up,"  he  warned  his  audl- 
"vou  wn  'en!^'*'"'/^^'"^''^  applauded  him, 
sffrir"  ""^         ^  slave-labor  camp  in 

"t!S  ^^'"  ^.*  question  Draskovlch  said 
the  brainwashing  of  America   Is  going   on 

i^^tll^or  f "'^*"°^"  but,  he  added,  'the 
youth  of  America  are  fighting  back." 
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He  told  of  an  Incident  where  a  high  school 
atudent  challenged  a  teacher  who  had  dl*- 
cuBMd  peace  by  asking  the  teacher:  "What 
U  the  difference  between  your  concept  of 
peace  and  appeaaementf" 

The  Blrchers  and  other  right-wing  radicals 
encourage  students  to  "spy"  on  their  teach- 
ers and  report  any  "suspicious"  activity  to 
their  parents. 

When  DraskoTlch  flnlshed  speaking.  Reed 
Benson  urged  the  more  than  300  persons  in 
the  audience  to  Join  the  Birch  Society  and 
buy  Its  literature 


Include  Instructions  to  land  at  an  Interna- 
Uonal  airport  so  that  a  search  of  the  aircraft 
may  be  conducted  by  D^  authorities.  The 
Agency  aaronauUcal  publications  will  In- 
clude Information  on  the  InternatlonAl  air- 
ports at  which  landings  will  be  required  and 
the  airway  routings  to  be  employed  for  these 
op>eratlons. 

This  action  Is  taken  consistent  with  ap- 
plicable International  Conventions  and 
Agreements  In  accordance  with  section  4 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  6  U  S  C 


May  20 

to  Havana,  which  is  behind  the  r.^ 
Curtain,  but  is  Inviting  their  con^ 
ance.  Overflights  of  noru^Z 
planes  of  Cubar  registry  are  belnT^J? 
doned  so  long  as  a  specific  coitIA*^^ 
followed  and  search  Is  permitted 

n  '^M   ^  il^*?'  °'  ""^  PUMyfooting  of 

the  New  Frontier  in  dealing  effecU».i 
with    Castro's   Communist  Cuba     a« 
nomic  and  political  quarantining  of  (?^ 
1003.  I  And  that  notice  and  public  procedure      '^   °^^   announced   policy   which  we  ul 
He    noted    that    a    person   can    become    "a      hereon    are    impracticable,    and    that    good      supposedly  trying  to  get  other  Latin  nT 
home   society  member"   who  receives   lltera-      cause   exists   for   making   this  regulation  ef-      tlons  to  enforce,  but  in  contravention    f 
ture   but  does  not   attend   chanter   meetlnes      fectlve  upon  Its  Issuance  that  basic  policy  we  now  announc    t 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing,  the  foi-      world  that  we  are  willing  to  letCiih.  -'^* 

lowing  special  civil  Air  Regulation  1.  adopt-      tinue    trading    with    Canada  ^J*^"' 

No  person  may  operate  a  civil  aircraft  of      o^'^^fly   the  United  States  to  do  it.    w? 

_^_ _. ^      Cuban  registry  within  the  United  States  ex-      ^""^  announcing  to  the  world  that  we  do 

subcommittee    as    well    as    details    on    "the      <^*P'  '"  controlled  airspace  and  in  accordance      ^^^   mind  Cuban   registered  Communist 
Supreme  Court  plan  for  global  conquest."  ^^^^  ^^^  traffic  clearances  or  air  traffic  con-      planes  coming  from  behind  the  Iron  Cur 

Reed    Benson    also    mentioned    "the    con-      '^'■°'   instructions  which   may  require  use  of      tain    to   overfly   the   United  States   thn" 

sCeciSc  al^rL'  °'  "°"''""  *"''  "'"'*'"^  *'  facilitating  trade  between  ComiiS 
'^ThU%:Xuon  becomes  effective  Immedi-  "^^^^  ^"^  r^OUtS'Tr  1h'  -tellites.'^' 
ately.  ^^^  ^^^  routes  over  the  United  Sutes 

(Sees   306.  307.  1202.  49  u s  c    1347    1348      should  be  Closed  to  anyone  trading  with 
1522:   81  Stat    1180;  59  Stat    1693  )  Cuba,  let  alone  all  such  routes  to  pUneg 

l.-'sued  m  Washington,  DC .  on  May   17.     owned  and  operated  by  Castro's  Com- 
^^^3.  muni.st  government  that  are  tradine  with 

N    E    Halabt.  -..---    . .  ..  •«  "im 

AdminUtrator 
(PR      Doc.    63   5454;     Piled. 
6:14  pjn.) 
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ture   but  does  not  attend  chapter  meetings 
so   that  "no  one  will   know.  " 

In  discussing  the  literature  young  Ben- 
son called  particular  attention  to  "the  Im- 
peachment package"  which  be  said  contains 
a   report   from  the  Senate   Internal  Security 


splracy. "  a  favorite  Birch  Society  phrase  to 
describe  everyone  and  everything  with  which 
the  society  disagrees. 

After  young  Benson  finished  appealing  for 
n\embershlp  applications  and  the  purchase 
of  literature,  many  In  the  audience  lingered 
at  the  tables  in  the  back  of  the  room  and 
bought  books  and  pamphlets  before  they 
went  out  into  the  brisk  night  to  return  In 
their  new  cars  to  their  comfortable  homes 


May    17.    1963. 


OVERFLIGHTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  BY  CUBAN  AIRLINES  RE- 
VEALED AND  APPROVED  BY  NEW 
FRONTIER  PAA  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


other  countries,  and  particularly  when 
they  are  trading  and  transporting  pag. 
sengers  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
How  can  we  Justify  issuing  regulations 
This  regulation  without  any  advance  ^^^o^ing  the  Communist  government  of 
notice,  without  any  opportunity  for  any-  ^'^^'  Castro  by  permitting  its  own  pUmei 
one  to  be  heard  became  immediately  ef-  ^°  overfly  the  United  States  when  we  are 
fective  as  of  the  date  of  its  printing,  and 
permits  Cuban  overflights  in  the  United 
States,  without  any  restriction  as  it  re- 
lates to  scheduled  Cuban  airlines.  I 
am  talking  about  Cuban-owned  and  Cu 


.supposedly     not     recognizing     Castro's 
Communist  government? 

How  silly  do  we  look  to  our  Latin 
neighbors  whom  we  are  trying  to  en- 
courage   to    stop    doing    business   with 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there     ban -registered   airlines,    and   with   only     ^^^J'.''°-  *^^"  *^  jf^^^  regulations  per 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  Inform  the  House  that  Cuban  air- 
lines, nonscheduled  and  scheduled,  have 
been  overflying  the  United  States,  ap- 
parently with  no  protest  and  no  ac- 
tion to  prevent  this.  It  was  called 
to  my  attention  that  on  Saturday.  May 
18  of  his  year,  there  was  printed  In  the 
Federal  Register  a  regulation  from  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  part  60,  and 
it  appears  on  page  5018: 

Air  Traffic  Rules — Special  Civil  Air  Regu- 
lation; Civil  Aircraft  of  Cuban  Registry  en- 
gaged In  Overflight  Across  US.  Territory. 

This  regulation  follows: 

P.*RT  60 — AiK  Trattic  Rulis 

SPICIAL  Civn-  AM  RECtJI.AT10N;  CTVU,  AXXCKAIT 
OP  CUBAN  RKCISTKT  ENCAGKD  IN  OVXRfXiCHT 
ACROSS  C  S     TXSRrrORT 

Civil  aircraft  of  Cuban  registry  operate  in 
overflights  acroes  U.S.  territory,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
designate  the  routes  to  be  followed  and  to 
require  landing  In  the  case  of  nonscheduled 
flights. 

In  accordance  with  section  1203  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1522) . 
I  have  determined  that  civil  aircraft  of  Cu- 
ban registry  engaged  in  overflights  across 
U.S.  territory  shall  be  operated  in  controlled 
airspace  and  In  accordance  with  clearances 
and  Instructions  Issued  by  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  air  traffic  control  facilities.  The  In- 
structions issued  by  the  Agency  will  provide 
for  the  coordinated  routing  of  the  aircraft 
and,  In  the  case  of  nonacbeduled  flights,  will 


certain  restrictions  as  it  relates  to  non- 
scheduled  airlines. 

On  inquiring  of  the  FAA  about  this 
published  regulation  dealing  with  non- 
scheduled  Cuban  registered  plane  flights, 
I  was  told  by  an  FAA  official  that  three 
overflights  of  nonscheduled  Cuban  reg- 
istered planes  took  place  in  the  last 
couple  of  months,  and  that  others  were 
known  to  have  taken  place  recently. 

These  flights  take  place  from  Toronto, 
Montreal,  and  Ottawa,  and  Include  pas- 
senger as  well  as  freight  cargo  planes. 
Numerous  times  the  scheduled  Cubana 
Airlines — this  is  the  scheduled  airline — 
overflies  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  on  its  return  trip  from  Commu- 
nist Prague  to  Havana  by  way  of 
Newfoundland  when,  because  of  bad 
weather,  it  is  diverted  to  Montreal. 
This  happened  2  weeks  a?o.  but  It  has 
happened  a  number  of  other  times  In 
the  recent  past.  The  notice  of  the  regu- 
lation sent  to  the  airmen,  that  is.  the 
people  involved  in  air  industries,  per- 
mits continued  overflights  of  scheduled 
Cuban  airlines  without  any  restriction  or 
objection  whatsoever.  It  also  provides 
that  nonscheduled  Cuban  air  flights  will 
be  required  to  follow  a  designated  cor- 
ridor and  stop  for  search  at  either  Idle- 
wild  or.  a^  the  first  alternative.  Logan 
Airport  in  Boston,  or.  as  a  second  alter- 
native. Dulles  Airport  outside  Washing- 
ton. DC.  Thus  the  administration  la 
not  even  protesting  or  restricting  in  any 
manner  the  overflights  of  commercial 
flights   from   behind    the   Iron  Curtain 


mitting  Castro's  Communist  planes  to 
overfly  the  United  States? 

Is  this  another  step  toward  coexist- 
ence with  Castro?  Is  this  part  of  the 
"softening  up  of  the  American  people" 
process  that  will  eventually  lead  to  nego- 
tiating other  grievances  with  Castro  thug 
giving  him  indirect  if  not  direct  recogni- 
tion? 

Where  did  the  demand  for  such  trade 
corridors  favoring  Castro's  communism 
come  from  and  who  is  responsible  for 
negotiating  them?  Are  not  the  Ameri- 
can people  entitled  to  know  who  is  doing 
this  negotiating?  Is  this  another  of  the 
deals  negotiated  by  Mr.  James  Donovan 
on  behalf  of  Castro? 

Who  in  the  State  Department  and  the 
Defense  Department  agreed  to  this  over- 
flight permission?  The  FAA  advised  me 
that  both  Departments  were  consulted 

Who  is  responsible  for  permitting  the 
airspace  over  the  United  States  to  be 
violated  by  Castro's  planes?  By  what 
possible  philosophy  can  the  New  Frontier 
justify  permitting  continued  over- 
flights— let  alone  not  stopping  previous 
ones? 

How  can  the  security  of  the  United 
States  be  adequately  protected  when 
Communist  planes  to  and  from  Cuba  are 
permitted  to  overfly  the  United  SUtes? 

These  are  all  questions  that  must  be 
answered  by  the  administration.  This 
"sneak"  regulation  which  was  effective 
when  published  on  Saturday  is  further 
evidence  of  our  "soft"  attitude  toward 
Cuba. 


WHERE  ARE  THE  VOICES  FOR  CON- 
STITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  because 
of  the  address  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Cameron],  who  has  been 
praised  by  some  of  his  colleagues  for 
bringing  a  matter  to  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

The  gentleman  from  California  indi- 
cates his  was  an  effort  to  alert  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  against  the  evils 
and  dangers  of  association  with  the 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action. 
Does  the  gentleman  really  believe  that 
in  less  than  6  months  of  service  in  this 
body,  he  should  become  the  guardian 
jind  protector  of  those  who  have  served 
here  many  years,  many  of  whom  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  accepted  awards 
from  the  ACA? 

I  believe  he  has  done  a  disservice  to 
this  House  today  in  casting  insinuations 
and  blame  against  loyal,  fine  Members 
of  this  House  of  Representatives.     And. 
I  wonder  sometimes  what  has  happened 
to  the  lunatic  fringe  on  the   left,   and 
there  are  many,  those  who  have  sup- 
ported Communist  proposals  and  plat- 
forms.   Where  are  their  voices?     What 
about  those  who  would  destroy  our  coun- 
try by  communism?    Not  a  single  word 
is  heard  today  on  that,  but  our  colleagues 
are  now  attacking  those  who  believe  in 
constitutional  government,  in  the  Con- 
stitution  of    the    United    States,    upon 
which  this  great  Nation  has  been  found- 
ed.   Without  it  and  those  who  have  the 
courage  to  stand  up  for  the  Constitution, 
this  great  Nation  would  fall. 

I  remember  back  some  years  ago  when 
the  apparent  author  of  this  tirade,  the 
ADA.  was  complaining  about  guilt  by 
association. 

Oh,  this  was  a  terrible  thing,  they  said, 
when  the  question  of  guilt  by  association 
was  raised   to  protect  those   who  were 
embracing  the  Communist  doctrine.  But 
now  there   is   the   attempt   to   destroy 
others  with  guilt  by  association  because 
they  are  willing  to  stand  up  for  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.    I  say  to 
my  colleagues  here  today  that  I  shall 
accept,  with  honor,  a  citation  from  the 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action  on 
Wednesday  night,  and  I  am  sure  there 
are  many   others  who   will   be   at   that 
meeting.    I  do  not  think  many  of  the 
153.  if  that  is  the  figure,  who  have  been 
requested  to  be  at  that  dinner  will  be 
affected  at  all  by  the  speech  that  was 
made   here    today    with    sneer    against 
many  patriotic,  fine  American  citizens. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  position  for 
us  to  have  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  one  of  a  representa- 
tive capacity.     I  believe  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Members  do  what  they  think 
In  their  own  minds  and  hearts  is  right. 
I  respect  all  of  the  Members  on  my  right 
on  the  Democratic  side,  even  though  we 
may  not  vote  alike  and  In  philosophy 
may  not  be  alike.    I  think  it  would  be  a 
sad  day  for  America  if  we  all  walked  in 
here  some  day  having  to  goosestep   to 
one  philosophy  of  government.    That  is 


dictatorship.    I  think  these  divisions  of 
philosophy  are  good. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  may  say  to  my  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  there 
are  some  polls  where  I  am  rated  zero  and 
they  are  rated  100  percent.  I  do  not 
question  the  right  of  those  people  to 
make  that  evaluation  of  me  because  I 
have  but  one  responsibility  upon  this 
floor,  and  that  is  to  accept  my  consti- 
tutional responsibility  and  do  what  I 
think  is  right.  No  one  by  any  suggestion 
on  this  floor  of  guilt  by  association  is 
going  to  separate  me  from  the  position 
of  doing  what  I  think  is  right,  and  no 
organization— the  ADA  or  the  ACA— is 
going  to  control  my  vote  on  the  floor  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  get  away  from  this 
question  of  guilt  by  association.  Let  us 
get  away  from  these  attacks  on  individ- 
ual Members  of  the  Congress  or  groups 
of  Members  who  believe  in  certain  phi- 
losophies. Why,  it  seemed  to  me  today 
as  I  sat  and  listened  to  this  exhibition 
that  perhaps  there  is  some  reason  for  a 
little  lunacy  in  some  areas.  Here  we  are. 
We  have  been  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress since  the  9th  of  January.  What 
has  been  accomplished?  What  have  we 
done?  What  have  we  done  objectively 
for  the  country  except  to  pass  three  or 
four  bills  of  importance?  Yet  we  take 
the  time  of  the  Members  and  we  seem  to 
feel  It  is  necessary  to  go  into  this  kind  of 
an  exercise  instead  of  handling  the  work 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  oh,  yes;  there  are.  as 
one  of  the  gentlemen  said  over  here 
today,  great  things  that  need  to  be  done 
We  have  a  great  question  of  unemploy- 
ment in  this  country  that  has  to  be 
solved,  and  attacks  of  this  kind  are  not 
going  to  solve  them.  Let  us  get  to  work. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  the  question  of 
a  tremendous  deficit.  Some  people  be- 
Ueve  in  It.  I  do  not.  I  think  It  is  time 
for  economy  of  words  as  well  as  money  In 
this  Congress. 

Then  let  us  get  down  to  the  business 
of  legislating  the  things  we  were  sent 
here  to  legislate,  and  not  engage  either 
in  the  defense  or  the  attack  upon  or- 
ganizations that  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  operation  of  this  Congress. 
First,  however,  inasmuch  as  our  col- 
leagues have  quoted  at  length  from 
newspapers,  magazines  and  other  sources 
to  establish  what  they  think  are  the 
guiding  principles  of  conservative  or- 
ganizations in  these  United  States,  let 
me  cite  from  a  recent  edition  of  the 
National  Review  with  regard  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  left,  as  typified  by 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  In 
an  article  entitled  "Does  ADA  Run  the 
New  Frontier?"  by  Mr.  James  Bum- 
ham,  I  find  the  following: 

What,  then,  Is  the  ADA  Ideology,  be- 
lieved by  ADA  members  and  expressed  In 
the  ADA  platform? 

(a I  In  relation  to  domestic  affairs.  First 
and  foremost,  the  ADA  Ideology  calls  for 
the  total  welfare  state.  Most  ADAers  say 
that  the  ADA  prophet  In  economics  la  not 
Karl  Marx  but  John  Majmard  Keynes,  and 
that  what  they  want  Is  not  "socialism,"  but 
a  planned,  democratic,  "mixed  economy." 
The  names  and  definitions  are  not  very  Im- 
portant. 


ADA  has  never  declared  for  nationaliza- 
tion of  aU  "means  of  production,"  and 
therefore  Is  not  "socialist"  In  the  100  per- 
cent classical  sense.  But  neither  Is  any 
Socialist  party  anywhere  at  the  present  time. 
ADA'S  foreign  connections  have  always  fea- 
tiired  the  socialist  leaders  and  parties  of 
other  countries.  The  first  foreign  lecturer 
to  tour  this  country  under  ADA  auspices 
waa  Jennie  Lee,  a  leading  British  socialist, 
wife  of  the  very  leftist  Aneurln  Bevan.  The 
French  socialist  chief,  the  late  Leon  Blum; 
the  Italian  socialist.  Guiseppw  Saragat;  the 
leaders  of  the  socialist  British  Labor  Party, 
and  the  German  Social  Democratic  Party! 
have  always  got  favorable  treatment  from 
ADA.  Arthur  Schleslnger,  In  ADA  World, 
located  ADA  within  the  same  movement 
as  "the  democratic  socialists  and  leftists" 
of  Europe. 

GOVERNMENT    CONTROL 

On  every  specific  Issue  In  every  field.  ADA 
supports  Government  control,  planning,  fi- 
nancing or  takeover.  "The  Government 
must  undertalie  to  build  firm  foundations 
for  enduring  prosperity  by  bold  long-range 
programs  for  the  development  of  oiu-  re- 
sources, the  rebuilding  of  our  cities,  the 
elimination  of  our  slums,  and  the  provision 
of  full  and  equal  opportunities  for  health, 
education  and  security  for  all  our  people." 
"Government  subsidies  and  financing  and, 
If  necessary,  Government  plans  mxist  be 
used  to  provide  more  power,  more  steel  and 
other  vitally  necessary  raw  materials." 
"The  Government  needs  Increased  authority 
over  the  amount  of  bank  credit  and  bank 
resources."  "Housing  goals  must  be  set  by 
the  Federal  Government."  "The  leadership 
of  the  Federal  Government  Is  central  to  the 
achievement  of  growth  and  full  employ- 
ment." 

These  are  typical  demands  that  appear  and 
reappear  In  ADA  manifestoes,  platforms, 
articles  and  speeches,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  present  day.  In  January  1962,  ADA 
World  demanded,  along  with  Government 
medicare  and  care  of  the  aged,  "a  broad  and 
comprehensive  Federal  program  •  •  •  for 
schools,  hospitals,  cultxiral  and  recreational 
centers,  mass  transit  and  water  supply  sys- 
tems." In  the  1962  session  of  Congress, 
ADA  members  led  the  fight  for  a  Govern- 
ment-owned high  voltage  power  transmis- 
sion system  as  they  led  the  fight  against 
assigning  communications  satellites  to  a 
group  of  private  companies.  Gazing  out  into 
space,  ADA,  unappeased  by  its  progress  on 
earth,  sees  new  worlds  to  plan  for. 

Secondly,  ADA  Is  critical  of  the  indirect 
or  "representative"  democracy  defined  by 
the  Constitution,  and  favors  steps  toward 
direct  or  "plebiscitary"  democracy.  It  pro- 
poses eliminating  seniority  in  choosing 
chairmen  of  congressional  committees; 
equalizing  election  districts  by  Federal  com- 
pulsion; abolishing  the  electoral  college  In 
favor  of  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

Third,  ADA  stands  for  a  sweeping  pro- 
gram, enforced  by  all  arms  of  the  Federal 
Government,  to  eliminate  forthwith  all  con- 
ceivable forms  of  discrimination  In  housing, 
voting,  education,  health,  employment,  re- 
creation, loans  and  subsidies.  To  guarantee 
the  ADA  version  of  the  rights  of  free  speech 
and  assembly,  ADA  advocates  strict  limits  on 
congressional  Investigations  and  Govern- 
ment security  proceedings;  no  restrictions 
on  passports;  abolition  of  loyalty  oaths;  re- 
peal of  the  Smith  Act.  Internal  Security 
Act  and  Communist  Control  Act. 

Fourth,  ADA  stands  for  "executive  suprem- 
acy" within  the  Government.  Congress  Is 
severely  scolded  in  nearly  every  issue  of  ADA 
World  as  the  hotbed  of  reaction  and  stupid- 
ity. This  lesson  Is  hammered  In  by  print- 
ing the  cartoons  of  Herblock,  who  in  his 
libel-Immune  medium  customarily  pictures 
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the  members  of  Congresa  a«  gangsters.  Idiots, 
tbuga  azxl  scavengers.  For  the  aocompltsh- 
ments  of  tta  progrvm.  ADA  haa  always  pot 
Its   fatth   tn   the   power  of  the   Prealdeney 


directed   against   the   Soviet  Union   or    any  do  this  by  trying  to  divide  the  n*ftnu  ^# 

other     nattonr     Suitably     coneUlatwl.     the  »>,-    ^^,,/f,-„'it^i^      ,******  0* 

Soviet  regime  will  pro-pm-  and  relax:  th.  era  ^^^ ,  Country    class    a«aln«t    da...   race 

peace  and   plenty  wiu   begin  ^SAinst   race,   or   the   Members   of  thla 


of    onlYf 


tl 


lore  affair  with  the  PresMency  "  Using  Mr 
Lemer's  revealing  word,  he  otMerres  that 
foe  ADA'ers.  "access  to  the  powei  at  the 
Preeldency"  has  always  been  "their  most 
effeotlve  political  leverage. ' 

A  revealing  test  of  what  the  ADA  domeette 
program  means  in  practice  Is  to  go  through 


for  Invention  of  the  no- win  policy 

Fourth,  ADA  since  IMO  has  held  that  "the 
United  States  shoiUd  taunedlately  withdraw 
recognition  of  the  Chiang  Kal-shpk  govern- 
ment as  the  Oovemment  ot  China"  and 
undertake  "initiation,  together  with  our 
allies,    of    negotiations    toward     diplomatic 


Profaasor  Brock  writes  of  the  liberal*'  "taof     The  ADA  should  be  granted  a  clear  patent     House   or  to  attempt  to  frighten  them 
*         """*"  '""      "'  "     ■  from  votes  because  some  organisation 

might  like  It  or  dislike  It.  It  la  our  re- 
sponsibility. I.  for  one.  am  going  to  con- 
tinue to  be  for  ccmstitutlonal  govern- 
ment 

_^ The  Constitution  Is  the  second  greatest 

the  annual   seoreabeeta  by  which  all  Mem-      recognition    ot    the    Petplng   regime "^and    Its      document   ever   written,    In   my   opinion. 

, .^ .  .^_._  .^-  _..__     ,^ _  the  Holy  Scriptures  being  the  first.    But 

if  we  would  live  our  lives  by  the  Scrip- 
tures and  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  then  we  would  have  no 
concern  about  the  future.  But  it  takes 
strength  sometimes  to  be  able  to  stand 
up  against  the  demagoguery  that  we  saw 
here  today. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  BOW.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  my  esteemed  colleague  [Mr. 
Bow],  on  his  very  forthright  statement! 
There  was  one  point  made  by  my  col- 
leagues from  across  the  aisle  that  I  think 
should  be  questioned.  They  spoke  in 
strong  opposition  to  conservative  groups 
because  they  "are  feeding  on  fear."  i 
suggest.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  conservative 
groups  are  in  fact  feeding  on  fear,  they 
have  learned  their  lesson  from  the  New 
Frontier  I  remember  well  in  the  recent 
Presidential  campaign  It  was  the  fear  of 
the  missile  gap.  it  was  the  fear  of  a  de- 
pression, it  was  fear  of  the  loss  of  our  na- 
tional Image  that  was  the  Democratic 
drumbeat  again  and  again  throughout 
this  great  country.  More  recently,  as 
message  after  message  and  proposal  after 
proposal  have  come  up  to  this  House 
from  the  White  House,  they  have  been 
launched  from  the  same  pathetic  pad  of 
fear.  That  is  to  say.  If  you  do  not  pass 
this  proposal,  or  this  bill,  there  is  going 
to  be  a  great  depression,  or  the  countr>'  is 
going  to  go  to  wrack  and  ruin. 

So  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  that  If  these  con- 
servative groups  are  feeding  on  fear,  they 
may  have  learned  their  lesson  from  the 
New  Frontier,  where  masters  of  fear  and 
smear  downgrade  our  Nation  to  upgrade 
thetr  political  fortunes. 

Mr.  BOW.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  gentleman  for  yielding  since  I 
have  had  a  little  difficulty  getting  tlie 
floor  this  afternoon.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  on  the  state- 
ment he  has  made. 

I  was  astonished  when  I  heard  the 
equation  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  of  this  organization,  with 
Gerald  L.  K.  Sniith.  and  when  I  heard 
further  equations  which  brought  in 
Members  of  this  body.  I  would  like  to 
underscore  the  words  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  condemning  "guilt  by  asso- 
ciation." 

Frankly.  I  am  surprised  and  dismayed 
that  a  Member  of  this  body  with  "Ub- 
eral"  pretensions  would  resort  to  such 
tactics. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 


bers  of  CmigTeas  get  their  ADA  rating  On 
each  cangreaslonal  bill  tiaed  for  scoring,  a 
Congresaman  gets  a  plus  If  he  votes  the  ADA 
line,  a  minus  If  he  votes  antl-ADA.  Hundreds 
of  bills  have  thus  appeared  on  the  score- 
sheets.  A  plvis  has  Invariably  been  given  to 
a  vote  for  an  Increase  In  executive  power  or 
for  more  spending,  control,  planning  or  activ- 
ity by  any  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— with  the  sole  exception  of  control 
over  free  speech,  assembly  and  subversion. 
That  last  U  the  only  field  In  which  ADA  has 
ever  advocated  a  decrease  In  the  role  of  Oov- 
ernment. 

(b)  In  relation  to  International  affairs. 
The  ADA  ideology  Is  based  on  thoroughgoing 
Interna tlonaMsm .  Its  founding  ( 1947)  char- 
ter stated  tinequlvocally :  "The  establish- 
ment of  a  world  government  with  powers 
adequate  to  prevent  war  must  be  an  objective 
ot  the  US.  foreign  policy  to  be  achieved  at 
the  earliest  poaslble  date  "  The  official  pro- 
gram describes  ADA  as  "dedicated  to  the 
achievement  of  freedom  and  economic  se- 
ciirlty  for  all  people  everywhere  "  The  19«1- 
82  version  of  the  platform  declares  that 
"support  of  the  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions"— not  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States — "Is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
foreign  policy  "  ADA  proposes  to  strengthen 
the  U  N  in  every  way,  give  It  a  permanent 
armed  force,  remove  restrictions  (like  the 
Connally  amendment)  on  U.S.  acceptance 
of  decisions  by  International  bodies,  etc 

Granted  the  ADA'S  dedicated  Internation- 
alism. It  Is  not  surprising  that  In  its  periodi- 
cals and  other  literature  we  never  come 
across  any  words,  article  or  symbols  that 
could  be  called  "patriotic."  No  flag  ever  ap- 
pears: no  patriotic  quotations  or  slogans;  no 
reference  to  patriotic  memories,  holidays  or 
observances.  This  is  natural  enough,  for 
ADA'ers  regard  themselves  as  citizens  of  hu- 
manity and  the  world,  bound  to  a  higher 
loyalty  than  any  mere  national  patriotic 
ties.  They  celebrate  XJH.  Day.  not  the 
Fourth  of  July 

Second.  ADA  stands  for  "general  and  com- 
plete disarmament"  (except  for  the  UJJ. 
armed  force ) .  and  continuous  steps — Includ- 
ing "unUateral  Initiatives" — toward  that 
end. 

Third.  .\DA  stands  for  peaceful  coexistence 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  1947  chartar 
program.  ADA  laid  down  its  perspective: 
"We  firmly  believe  in  the  urgent  need  for 
breaking  out  of  the  vicious  circle  of  mutual 
distrust  between  ourselves  and  Russia.  We 
favor  a  policy  based  on  an  understanding  of 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Soviet 
Union."  The  current  program  declares: 
"Policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  should  be 
guided  by  the  concepts  of  defense  without 
provocation  and  conciliation  without 
appeasment"  (no  details  being  given  on  how 
one  conciliates  Bolshevik  revolutlonarlea 
without  appeasing  them).  "Top  priority 
should  be  given  to  a  relaxation  of  Interna- 
tional tensions.  The  United  States  should 
take  advantage  of  any  opportunities  offered 
for  closer  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
which  may  result  from  relaxation  and  greater 
personal  freedom  within  the  Soviet  regime." 

Nowhere  in  ADA  Uterature  Is  the  Soviet 
Union  identified  as  an  enemy  ADA's  war 
Is  "against  Injustice  and  Ineqtiallty."  "A 
bold  program  of  economic  stabUlzatlon.  ris- 
ing Uvlng  standards  and  Improved  distribu- 
tion" wlU  win  the  war   which  "must  not  be 


accreditation  to  the  XJJS.  ae  the  Oovernment 
of    China." 

As  for  South  Vietnam,  where  thousands 
of  our  men  are  rlsltlng  their  lives  to  help 
save  that  country  from  C<immunl8t  conquest. 
ADA  (In  Its  isea  program)  finds  that  "the 
clvU  war  la  tn  the  main  the  result  of  decay 
of  the  totalitarian  Diem  regime  "  ADA'ers 
"vigorously  oppose  the  unUateral  commit- 
ment of  America's  own  mUltary  power  and 
prestige  to  sustain  gnvernments — like 
Dlem"e — In  Asia  or  elsewhere  against  re- 
sistance of  their  own  people  ' 

Finally.  ADA  la  for  an  end  to  ail  vestiges 
of  colonialism  everywhere  and  "sustained 
XJ3  help  to  underdeveloped  countries  cover- 
ing a  period  of  at  least  10  years."  The  1»OT 
program  suggests  "'de  facto  recognition  of 
K;«t  Germany""  In  return  for  a  Soviet  guar- 
antee on  access  to  Berlin,  replacement  of 
NATO  troops  In  Berlin  by  a  "U  N  presence." 
and  "standing  authority"  for  the  President 
"to  extend  loans  and  grants  to  the  Commu- 
nist countries   of   Eastern    Europw." 

Mr  Speaker.  I  submit  that  from  my 
long  experience  in  Washington,  this  is 
a  good  and  accurate  summary  of  the 
meaning  of  the  ADA. 

Our  colleagues  say  that  conservative 
Americans  are  fearful.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
say  we  have  every  reason  to  be  scared 
stiff  when  we  recognize  that  the  or- 
ganization whose  philosophy  and  plat- 
form I  have  Just  read  to  you  has  no  less 
than  three  members  tn  top  p>ositions  in 
the  White  House,  no  less  than  three 
Cabinet  members  in  this  administra- 
tion to  date,  at  least  three  under  secre- 
taries of  departments  and  four  assist- 
ant secretaries  in  the  State  Department 
alone,  not  to  mention  members  holding 
influential  positions  In  other  agencies  of 
the  Oovemment,  and  when  we  recognize 
that  frightening  weaknesses  in  our  for- 
eign policy  have  occurred  because  the 
policies  of  ADA  are  finding  their  way 
into  the  policies  of  the  United  States 
through  the  influence  of  this  cadre  in 
high  position. 

With  that  I  will  leave  the  topic  of  po- 
htlcal  organizations  and  guilt  by  asso- 
ciation. 

We  are  Members  of  this  House  because 
the  voters  of  our  congressional  districts 
have  entrusted  us  with  responsibility  as 
their  representatives. 

The  responsibility  is  yours  and  mine 
to  do  what  we  are  supposed  to  do  here; 
not  what  the  ADA  wants  us  to  do.  make 
speeches  of  this  kind  for  them:  not  what 
the  ACA  wants  us  to  do.  to  make 
si>eeches  for  them,  but  to  recognize  our 
responsibility.  And  always  remember 
that  In  this  great  House  of  Representa- 
tives, my  colleagues  all.  we  walk  In  the 
shadow  of  great  men.  men  who  have 
made  this  Nation  great.  We  have  the 
privilege  to  walk  in  their  shadow.  Let 
us  take  it  seriously  and  humbly  try  to 
emulate  them  that  we  may  preserve  this 
constitutional  government,  that  we  may 
preserve  this  Nation.    And  we  shall  not 
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Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  putting  the 
record  straight  this  afternoon.  I  want 
to  say  that  I  am  proud  to  aline  myself 
with  those  who  believe  in  soimd,  sensi- 
ble, constitutional  government.  I  claim 
the  right  to  exercise  my  judgment  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  in  representing  my 
district.  I  likewise  realize  there  may  be 
those  who  conscientiously  disagree  with 
my  Judgment  at  times,  but  certainly  this 
gives  me  no  license  to  label  them  as  ex- 
tremists. I  think  of  a  statement  made 
years  ago  by  a  gentleman  who  ran  for 
public  office.  He  said  there  is  no  liberal 
program  that  is  not  sound. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  points 
that  our  friend  from  Ohio  has  brought 
out  today  are  points  that  we  need  to 
consider.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  them  to  our  attention  this  af- 
ternoon. He  did  a  very  good  job  and  a 
service  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  and  more  importantly  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  Americans  for 
Constitutional  Action  for  seeing  the  dan- 
gers and  the  traps  that  Congress  has 
fallen  into. 

I  do  not  vote  by  any  recommendation 
by  any  organization,  even  pressures  from 
some  other  organizations  that  might  be 
pushed  on  us,  but  I  do  believe  soundly 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
I  ask  the  people  in  my  district  to  vote 
for  me  on  that  basis.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  hear  the  things  from  the  other  side. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks, 
and  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
them. 
Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  though  feelings  run  high 
on  the  subjects  we  have  discussed  today, 
I  rejoice  that  all  of  us  here  and  I  think 
all  Americans  have  far  more  to  unite 
than  to  divide  us,  and  I  recall  the  words 
of  a  truly  great  American  liberal,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who.  in  his  first  inaugural  ad- 
di'ess,  had  this  to  say: 

During  the  contest  of  opinion  through 
which  we  have  passed  the  animation  of  dis- 
cussions and  of  exertions  has  sometimes 
worn  an  aspect  which  might  impose  on 
strangers  unused  to  think  freely  and  to 
speak  and  to  write  what  they  think;  but 
this  being  now  decided  by  the  voice  of  the 
Nation,  announced  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  Constitution,  all  wUl.  of  course,  ar- 
range themselves  under  the  wUl  of  the  law. 
and  unite  In  common  efforts  for  the  common 
good.  All.  too.  win  bear  In  mind  this  sacred 
principle,  that  though  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority is  in  all  cases  to  prevail,  that  will  to 
be  rightful  must  be  reasonable;  that  the 
minority  possesses  their  equal  rights,  which 
equal  law  must  protect,  and  to  violate  would 
be  oppression.  Let  us.  then,  fellow  citizens, 
unite  with  one  heart  and  one  mind.  Let 
us  restore  to  social  Intercourse  that  harmony 
and  affection  without  which  liberty  and  even 
life  Itself  are  but  dreary  things.  And  let  us 
reflect  that,  having  banished  from  our  land 
that  religious  intolerance  under  which  man- 
kind so  long  bled  and  suffered,  we  have  yet 


gained  little  If  we  countenance  a  poUtlcal 
Intolerance  as  despotic,  as  wicked  and  capable 
of  as  bitter  and  bloody  persecutions.  Every 
difference  of  opinion  Is  not  a  difference  of 
principle.  We  have  called  by  different  names 
brethren  of  the  same  principle.  We  are  all 
Republicans,  we  are  all  Federalists.  If  there 
be  any  among  us  who  would  wish  to  dissolve 
this  Union  or  to  change  its  republican  form, 
let  them  stand  undisturbed  as  monuments 
of  the  safety  with  which  error  of  opinion 
may  be  tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free 
to  combat  It. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  CONSPIRACY 
TO  EVADE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  LAW  DE- 
MANDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATD  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Saylor]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  7, 
1963.  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  I  charged  that,  for  political  ex- 
pediency, the  Kennedy  administration 
had  deliberately  violated  a  provision  of 
Federal  law  vhlch  It  Is  sworn  to  uphold. 
The  basis  for  this  charge  is  the  action 
taken  by  two  Federal  agencies  In  adding 
a  new  subsection.  In  some  70  or  80  Fed- 
eral contracts,  which  provides  for  viola- 
tion of,  or  noncompliance  with,  a  specific 
requirement  of  law  relative  to  the  equal 
employment  opportunity  portion  of  the 
civil  rights  program. 

The  contracts  in  question  are  76  con- 
tracts entered  into  between  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  and  the  Washing- 
ton Public  Power  Supply  System  and  76 
others,  plus  2  contracts  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Washington  Public  Power  Sup- 
ply System.  The  Bonneville  contracts 
were  all  signed  on  April  12,  1963,  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  contracts 
were  signed  on  April  11,  1963. 

One  would  suppose  that  these  Federal 
contracts,  which  were  signed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  Federal  agencies 
involved,  would  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  requirements  of  existing  Fed- 
eral law  which  each  Federal  official  is 
sworn  to  uphold. 

Drafts  of  the  proposed  contracts  were 
presented  to  congressional  committees 
last  year  during  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  authorize  AEC  and  Bonneville 
to  enter  Into  the  contracts,  and  thus  be- 
came a  part  of  the  legislative  history  of 
the  act  as  passed  by  Congress.  These 
drafts  of  the  proposed  contracts  were  in 
strict  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  equal  employment  opportunity 
law,  as  embodied  in  Executive  Order  No. 
10925  which  was  filed  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  March  7, 1961. 

As  I  said  In  my  speech  on  May  7.  1963, 
I  was  reliably  Informed  that  when  the 
matter  of  issuing  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  bonds  to  finance 
the  construction  of  the  Hanford  power- 
plant  was  taken  up  with  the  bankers, 
they  advised  that  If  the  nondiscrimina- 
tion requirements  of  the  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  law  were  inserted  In 
each  of  the  contracts,  either  the  bonds 
could  not  be  sold  or.  If  sold,  would  be  at 
an  excessive  dlscoimt  cost. 

All  of  this  was  spelled  out  in  consid- 
erable detail  In  my  speech  of  May  7,  1963, 


and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Initially, 
I  learned  that  the  matter  was  then  re- 
ferred to  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  which 
denied  the  request  for  outright  exemp- 
tion from  the  law. 

I  have  since  been  reliably  informed 
that  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  was  later  re- 
quested to  approve  and  did  approve  the 
insertion  of  an  added  subsection  In  the 
proposed  contracts,  which  would  provide 
for  noncompliance  with  or  circumvention 
of  the  contract  cancellation  penalty  pro- 
vision of  the  law. 

Faced  with  a  possible  Inability  to  ob- 
tain financing  of  the  Hanford  power 
project  or,  at  best,  to  obtain  it  only  at 
a  prohibitive  cost,  we  find  the  two  New 
Frontier  agencies  Involved  entering  Into 
a  conspiracy  with  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty to  evade  or  circumvent  the  very  civil 
rights  law  that  Committee  is  supposed 
to  administer  and  enforce. 

Rumor  has  It  that  one  of  the  Hanford 
power  project  supporters  plans  on  taking 
the  floor,  to  try  to  answer  my  charges 
that  the  Hanford  power  contracts  are 
Invalid  because  they  provide  for  noncom- 
pliance or  circumvention  of  existing  law. 
The  facts  are,  of  course,  that  the  con- 
tracts themselves  contain  mute  and  un- 
refutable evidence  of  the  conspiracy  to 
evade  the  law.  The  damning  portion  of 
the  contracts  that  shows  this  is  the  first 
sentence  in  subsection  (h)  of  section  12 
of  AEC-Washlngton  Public  Power  Supply 
System  contract  AT  (45-1)1357:  subsec- 
tion (h)  of  section  19  of  AEC -Washing- 
ton Public  Power  Supply  System  contract 
AT  (45-1) -1355 ;  and  In  the  Identical  sub- 
sections which  were  added  to  each  of  the 
76  contracts  between  Bormeville-Wash- 
Ington  Public  Power  Supply  System,  and 
others. 

This  sentence  provided  as  follows: 

(h)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (f)  hereof,  in  the  event  of  the 
supply  system's  noncompliance  with  the  non- 
discrimination claioses  of  this  agreement  or 
with  any  of  the  said  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders,  this  agreement  will  not  l>e  canceled 
in  whole  or  In  part  so  long  as  such  cancel- 
lation would  impair  the  security  of  the  reve- 
nue bonds  Issued  by  the  supply  system. 

The  subsection  (f )  referred  to  Is  the 
same  as  subsection  (6)  of  section  301  of 
Executive  Order  No.  10925. 

We  can  therefore  paraphrase  these 
added  subsections  In  the  executed  con- 
tracts as  follows : 

Notwithstanding  the  violation  of  any  pro- 
vision of  existing  law,  this  contract  will  not 
be  canceled  In  whole  or  In  part  so  long 
as  such  cancellation  would  impair  the  se- 
curity of  the  revenue  bonds  issued  by  the 
supply  system. 

Here  is  the  stark  admission  that  the 
civil  rights  law  Is  not  to  be  fully  compiled 
with  under  these  contracts.  If  the  financ- 
ing of  the  Hanford  powerplant  would  be 
thereby  jeopardized. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  examine 
the  facts  and  then  attempt  to  deny  that 
a  conspiracy  took  place  to  provide  for  an 
evasion  of  the  law  and  that  the  Hanford 
contracts,  as  executed,  are  not  valid  in 
that  no  contract.  Federal  or  non-Fed- 
eral, can  provide  for  the  evasion  of  or 
noncompliance  with  existing  law.    If  the 
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law  Iteelf  was  unconstitutional,  that 
mlglit  be  a  different  matter,  but  I  do  not 
believe  the  New  Frontier  would  want  to 
take  that  position  with  regard  to  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10925. 

Anyone  foolhardy  enough  to  try  to 
Justify  or  defend  the  facts  as  I  have  pre- 
sented them,  must  be  ready  to  address 
himself  to  the  following  points: 

First.  The  proposed  Hanford  contracts 
as  presented  to  the  Congress  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  authorizing  act  Included 
a  nondiscrimination  section  exactly  as 
required  by  law.  as  embodied  In  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10925  relative  to  equal 
employment  opportunity.  These  con- 
tract drafts  thus  became  a  part  of  the 
legislative  history  of  the  AEC  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  fiscal  year  1963. 

Second.  A  complete  reading  of  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10925  discloses  that  while 
exemption  from  application  of  the  order 
can  be  granted  under  specified  condi- 
tions, no  provision  is  made  for  any 
modification  of  the  requirements  of  the 
order.  Exemption,  yes;  modification. 
no. 

Third.  The  bankers  advised  Wash- 
ington Public  Power  Supply  System 
and  or  Bonneville,  that  inclusion  of  the 
nondiscrimination  section  of  the  equal 
employment  opportunity  law  in  the  con- 
tracts as  proposed  would  result  in  fail- 
ure to  sell  the  bonds  or.  if  sold,  only  at 
high  discount  rates. 

Fourth.  After  receiving  the  bankers" 
advice  as  noted  in  No  3.  discussions 
were  had  with  and  a  request  was  made 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  for  an  out- 
right exemption  of  the  Hanford  contracts 
from  the  application  of  the  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  law  as  prescribed 
by  Executive  Order  No.  10925.  This  re- 
quested exemption  was  denied. 

Fifth.  Paced  with  failure  to  finance 
the  Hanford  power  project  as  a  result  of 
the  denial  for  exemption  from  the  equal 
employment  opportunity  law.  the  Han- 
ford power  project  proponents  had  to 
oome  up  with  some  other  scheme.  The 
result,  as  the  record  shows,  was  the  deci- 
sion to  insert  an  additional  subsection 
In  the  nondiscrimination  section  of  the 
contracts,  that  provided  for  noncom- 
pliance with  a  penalty  provision  of  the 
law  under  which  the  contracts  could  be 
canceled 

Sixth.  E>id  the  Pre.sidenfs  Committee 
on  Equal  Elmployment  Opportunity, 
which  is  charged  with  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  the  law  under  ESc- 
ecutive  Order  No  10925,  approve  this 
decision  to  add  the  non-compliance- 
with-the-law  subsection  of  the  Hanford 
contracts?  I  understand  that  the  com- 
mittee did  approve  this  action. 

Seventh.  No  contract,  whether  Fed- 
eral or  non-Federal,  that  provides  for 
evasion  of  or  noncompliance  with  the 
law  is  a  valid  contmct. 

Eighth  The  actions  taken  with  regard 
to  the  Hanford  power  contract*  and  the 
nondiscrimination  section  of  the  equal 
employment  opportunity  law  all  add  up 
to  a  conspiracy  to  evade  the  law 

Ninth  Any  bond  issue  based  on  illegal 
or  Invalid  contracts  would  also  be  in- 
vaUd. 

I  would  welcome  a  discussion  on  my 
charge*  of  a  conspiracy  to  provide  for 


noncompliance  or  evasion  of  a  provision 
of  existing  Federal  law.  Who  was  in- 
volved in  the  conspiracy?  Without  a 
complete  and  thoroush  Investigation,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  say.  Certainly,  it 
could  Include  officials  of  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System,  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission;  and  those  members 
of  the  Presidents  Committee  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  who  took  part 
in  the  decisions  above  referred  to. 

Who  comprises  the  Presidents  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
timity?  Here  is  the  list:  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  chairman;  Secre- 
tao'  of  Labor,  vice  chairman:  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Sec- 
reUry  of  Commerce;  Attorney  General; 
Secretary  of  Defense;  Secretaries  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force;  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services;  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission;  Admmistrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Adnilnlstratlon;  and  such  other  members 
as  the  President  may  from  time  to  time 
appoint 

Quite  an  imposing  list.  Of  course, 
only  an  investigation  would  show  who 
took  part  in  the  Hanford  contract  mat- 
ter, as  each  member  Is  empowered  to 
designate  an  alternate  to  represent  him 
in  Ills  atisence. 

I  consider  this  nonconformity  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  in  the  handling 
of  the  equal  employment  opportunity 
portion  of  its  civil  rights  program  as  a 
very  serious  matter.  I  am  sure  most 
Americans  believe  that  equal  treatment 
should  be  given  to  all.  and  will  support 
my  demand  for  a  thorough  Investigation 
which  I  am  today  addressing  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

If  a  thorough  investigation  discloses 
that  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  provide 
for  evasion  of  a  Federal  law  and  that 
certain  officials  are  g\iilty  of  malfeasance 
In  ofBce,  who  will  prosecute  the  matter 
if  it  develops  that  the  Federal  agency 
who  prosecutes  such  cases  is  itself  m- 
volved? 

In  closing.  I  reiterate  that  any  Han- 
ford power  proponent  who  wants  to  at- 
tempt to  ju.<5tlfy  the  conspiracy  must  ad- 
dre.ss  himself  to  each  of  the  eight  specific 
points  I  have  outlined  If  he  does  this, 
his  case  is  hopeless. 

One  final  thought  If  the  Washing- 
ton Public  Power  Supply  System  Inserts 
m  any  construction  or  supply  contracts, 
relating  to  the  Hanford  powerplant.  the 
additional  subsection  which  provides  for 
violation  of  or  noncompliance  with  a 
specific  requirement  of  exLstmg  Federal 
law.  all  such  contracts  would  also  be  in- 
valid 

So  that  everyone  may  know  the  entire 
contents  of  Executive  Order  No.  10925.  I 
am  includmg  It  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 
Bqual  Emplxjtmkmt  OrTcmnrHTTf  m  Psdexai. 

OOVZUVMKNT    ON    PkdcRAL    CoIfnucT3 

(Presidential    document*;    Tltie    3— The 
President) 

KXECVTTVX    OEBEB    NO      10023    IBTABLJSHINa    TUX 
PMSIOENTS    COMMirm    Oil    igCAL    I*«n.OT- 

ftrorr  orporrmrrrr 

Whereaa  dlscrlxnlnatlon  because  of  race, 
creed,   oolor,   or   national   origin    la  oontrvy 
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to  the  Constitutional  principles  and  Dolln-. 
or  the  United  Statee;  and  ^"'iciea 

Whereaa  it  is  the  plain  and  positive  obllM 
tlon  of  the  United  Statee  Oovernment  topro" 
mote  and  eneure  equal  opportuiUty  for  ai^ 
qualified  peraona.  without  regard  to  raoT 
creed,  color,  or  naUonai  origin,  employed  or" 
seeking  employment  with  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  and  on  government  contracte-  and 

Whereas  It  la  the  policy  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  encourage  bv 
poalUve  meaetirea  equal  opportunity  for  iS 
qualified  persona  within  the  Oovernment- 
and  ""»eni. 

Whereas  It  U  In  the  general  Interest  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States  to  promote  lu 
economy,  security,  and  naUonal  defense 
through  the  n\oet  efflclent  and  effecUve 
utilization   of   all   available   manpower;    and 

Wh«Teas  a  review  and  analysts  of  exlstlne 
Executive  orders,  practices,  and  government 
agency  proce<luree  relating  to  government 
employment  and  compliance  with  erlstlne 
nondiscrimination  contract  provisions  re- 
veal an  urgent  need  for  expansion  and 
strengthening  of  efforts  to  promote  full 
equality  of  employment  opportunity;  and 

Whereas  a  single  governmental  commit- 
tee should  be  charged  with  responslblUtv 
for  accompU.shlng  these  objectives: 

Now.  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  In  me  as  President  of  the  United 
States  by  the  ConstltuUon  and  statutes  of 
the  United  SUtes.  It  Is  ordered  as  foUowi: 
Part     I—Sstabluhment    of    the    Preridnt, 

Committee    on     Equal    Employment    Ov- 

portunity 

SxcnoK  101.  There  Is  hereby  established 
the  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity. 

SBC  102  The  Committee  shall  be  com- 
posed  as  follows: 

1. 1 1  The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  U  hereby  designated  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  and  who  shall  preside  at 
meetings  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  Is  hereby 
designated  Vice  Chairman  at  the  Committee 
and  who  shall  act  as  Chairman  in  the  absencs 
of  the  Chairman.  The  Vice  Chairman  shall 
have  general  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
work  of  the  Committee  and  of  the  execution 
and  Implementation  of  the  policies  and  pur- 
poses of  thU  order. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Army.  Navy  and  Air 
Force,  the  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
the  Chairman  of  the  CIvU  Service  Commls-^ 
alon.  and  the  Administrator  of  the  NaUonal 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Each  such  member  may  designate  an  alter- 
nate to  represent  him  Ln  his  absence. 

(d)  Such  other  members  as  the  President 
may  from  time  to  time  appoint. 

(e)  Ail  Executive  Vice  Chairman,  desig- 
nated by  the  President,  who  shall  be  ex 
ofnclo  a  member  of  the  Committee  TTie 
Exectitlve  Vice  Chairman  shall  assist  the 
Chairman,  the  Vice  Chairman  and  the  Com- 
mittee Between  meetings  of  the  Committee 
he  shall  be  primarily  responsible  for  carrying 
out  the  functions  of  the  Committee  and  may 
act  for  the  Committee  pursuant  to  Its  rules, 
delegations,  and  other  directives  Final  ac- 
tion In  Individual  CMe»  or  classes  of  cases 
may  be  taken  and  final  orders  may  be  entered 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  by  the  Executive 
Vice  Ch.-xlrmsn  when  the  Committee  so 
authorlres 

Sec  103  The  Committee  shall  meet  upon 
the  call  of  the  Chairman  and  at  such  other 
times  as  may  be  provided  by  Its  rules  and 
regulations  It  shall  (a)  consider  and  ad^pt 
rules  and  regulations  to  govern  Its  proceed- 
ings; (b)  provide  generally  for  the  procediu-es 
and  policies  to  Implement  this  order;  (c) 
consider  reports  as  to  pmp-css  under  this 
order;    (d)   consider  and  act,  where  necessary 
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or  appropriate,  upon  matters  which  may  be 
presented  to  It  by  any  of  Its  members;  and 
(e)  m.xke  such  reports  to  the  President  as  he 
may  require  or  the  Committee  shall  deem 
npproprlate.  Such  reports  shall  be  made  at 
least  once  annually  and  shall  Include  specific 
references  to  tlie  octlons  taken  and  results 
achieved  by  each  department  and  agency. 
The  Chairman  may  appoint  subcommittees 
to  make  special  studies  on  a  continuing  basis. 
Pijj.f  II — Nondiscrimination  in  Goi'ernment 
employment 

Section  201.  The  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Elmployment  Opportunity  established 
by  this  order  Is  directed  Immediately  to  scru- 
tinize and  study  employment  practices  of 
the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
consider  and  recommend  additional  affirma- 
tive steps  which  should  be  taken  by  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies  to  realize  more 
fully  the  national  policy  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government 

Sec.  202.  All  executive  departments  and 
agenclss  are  directed  to  Initiate  forthwith 
studies  of  current  government  employment 
practices  within  their  responsibility.  The 
studies  shall  be  In  such  form  as  the  Com- 
mittee may  prescribe  and  shall  Include  sta- 
tistics on  current  employment  patterns,  a 
review  of  current  procedures,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  positive  measures  for  the  elim- 
ination of  any  discrimination,  direct  or 
Indirect,  which  now  exists.  Reports  and  rec- 
ommendations shall  be  submitted  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  Chairman  of  the  Committee  no 
later  than  sixty  days  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  order,  and  the  Conunlttee,  after  con- 
sidering such  reports  and  recommendations, 
shall  report  to  the  President  on  the  current 
situation  and  recommend  positive  measures 
to  accomplish    the  objectives  of  this   order. 

Sec.  203  The  policy  expressed  In  Execu- 
tive Order  No  10590  of  January  18.  1955  (20 
F.R.  409).  with  respect  to  the  exclusion  and 
prohibition  of  discrimination  against  any 
employee  or  applicant  for  employment  In  the 
Federal  Government  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  Ls  hereby  re- 
affirmed 

Sec  204  The  President's  Committee  on 
Government  Emplojrment  Policy,  established 
by  Executive  Order  No.  10590  of  January  18. 
1955  (20  FR  409).  as  amended  by  Execu- 
tive Order  No  10722  of  Augxist  5.  1957  (22 
PR  6287).  Is  hereby  abolished,  and  the  pow- 
ers, functions,  and  duties  of  that  Commit- 
tee are  hereby  transferred  to.  and  hence- 
forth shall  be  vested  In,  and  exercised  by, 
the  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  In  addition  to  the  pow- 
ers conferred  by  this  order. 

Part    III — Obligations    of    government    con- 
tractors and  subcontractors 
Subpart  A — Contractors'  agreements 

SacriON  301  Except  In  contracts  exempted 
In  accordance  with  section  303  of  this  order, 
all  government  contracting  agencies  shall  In- 
clude In  every  government  contract  here- 
after entered  Into  the  following  provisions: 

"In  connection  with  the  performance  of 
work  under  this  contract,  the  contractor 
aerees  as  follows: 

(1)  The  contractor  will  not  discriminate 
against  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin.  The  contractor  will  take  af- 
firmative action  to  ensure  that  applicants 
are  employed,  and  that  employees  are  treated 
during  employment,  without  regard  to  their 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin.  Such 
acUon  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
the  following:  employment,  upgrading,  de- 
motion or  transfer;  recruitment  or  recruit- 
ment advertising;  layoff  or  termination;  rates 
of  pay  or  other  forms  of  compensation;  and 
selection  for  training.  Including  apprentice- 
ship. The  contractor  agrees  to  post  in  con- 
spicuous places,  available  to  employees  and 
applicants  for  employment,  notices  to  be  pro- 
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vlded  by  the  contracting  ofBcer  setting  forth 
the  provisions  of  UiXm  nondiscrimination 
clause. 

"(2)  The  contractor  will.  In  all  solicita- 
tions or  advertisements  for  employees  placed 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  contractor,  state  that 
all  qualified  applicants  will  receive  consid- 
eration for  emplo3rment  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

"(3)  The  contractor  will  send  to  each  la- 
bor union  or  representative  of  workers  with 
which  he  has  a  coUectlve  bargaining  agree- 
ment or  other  contract  or  underEtanding,  a 
notice,  to  be  provided  by  the  agency  contract- 
ing officer,  advising  the  said  labor  union  or 
workers'  representative  of  the  contractor's 
commitments  under  this  section,  and  shall 
post  copies  of  the  notice  in  conspicuous 
places  available  to  employees  and  applicants 
for  employment. 

"(4)  The  contractor  will  comply  with  all 
provisions  of  Executive  Order  No.  10925  of 
March  6.  1961,  and  of  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  relevant  orders  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
created  thereby. 

"(6)  The  contractor  will  furnish  all  In- 
formation and  reports  required  by  Executive 
Order  No.  10925  of  March  6,  1961.  and  by  the 
rules,  regulations,  and  orders  of  the  said 
Committee  or  pursuant  thereto,  and  will  per- 
mit access  to  his  books,  records,  and  accounts 
by  the  contracting  agency  and  the  Commit- 
tee for  purposes  of  investigation  to  ascertain 
compliance  with  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders. 

"(6)  In  the  event  of  the  contractor's  non- 
compliance with  the  nondiscrimination 
clauses  of  this  contract  or  with  any  of  the 
said  rules,  regulations,  or  orders,  this  con- 
tract may  be  cancelled  in  whole  or  In  part 
and  the  contractor  may  be  declared  Ineligi- 
ble for  further  government  contracts  In  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  authorized  in  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  10925  of  March  6,  1961,  and 
such  other  sanctions  may  be  Imposed  and 
remedies  invoked  as  provided  in  the  said 
Executive  order  or  by  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal 
Elmployment  Opportunity,  or  as  otherwise 
provided  by  law. 

"(7)  The  contractor  wlU  Include  the  pro- 
visions of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  ( 1 ) 
through  (6)  In  every  subcontract  or  pur- 
chase order  unless  exempted  by  rules,  regu- 
lations, or  orders  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Issued  pursuant  to  section  303  of  Executive 
Order  No.  10925  of  March  6,  1961,  so  that 
such  provisions  will  be  binding  upon  each 
subcontractor  or  vendor.  The  contractor 
will  take  such  action  with  respect  to  any 
subcontract  or  purchase  order  as  the  con- 
tracting agency  may  direct  as  a  means  of 
enforcing  such  provisions,  including  sanc- 
tions for  noncompliance:  Provided,  however, 
That  In  the  event  the  contractor  becomes 
involved  in,  or  is  threatened  with,  litiga- 
tion with  a  subcontractor  or  vendor  as  a 
result  of  such  direction  by  the  contracting 
agency,  the  contractor  may  request  the 
United  States  to  enter  Into  such  litigation 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  United  States." 
Sec.  302.  (a)  Each  contractor  having  a  con- 
tract containing  the  provisions  prescribed  in 
section  301  shall  file,  and  shall  cause  each  of 
its  subcontractors  to  file.  Compliance  Re- 
ports with  the  contracting  agency,  which 
will  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Committee 
upon  Its  request.  Compliance  reports  shall 
be  filed  within  such  times  and  shall  con- 
tain such  information  as  to  the  practices, 
policies,  programs,  and  employment  statis- 
tics of  the  contractor  and  each  subcontrac- 
tor, and  shall  be  in  such  form,  as  the  Com- 
mittee may  prescribe. 

(b)  Bidders  or  prospective  contractors  or 
subcontractors  may  be  required  to  state 
whether  they  have  participated  in  any  pre- 
vious contract  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  order,  and  in  that  event  to  submit,  on 
behalf  of  themselves  and  their  proposed  sub- 


contractors. Compliance  Reports  prior  to  or 
as  an  Initial  part  of  their  bid  or  negotiation 
of  a  contract. 

(c)  Whenever  the  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor has  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
or  other  contract  or  understanding  with  a 
labor  union  or  other  representative  of  work- 
ers, the  Compliance  Report  shall  Include 
such  Information  as  to  the  labor  union's  or 
other  representative's  practices  and  policies 
affecting  compliance  as  the  Committee  may 
prescribe:  Provided,  That  to  the  extent  such 
information  is  within  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  a  labor  union  or  other  workers'  repre- 
sentative and  the  labor  union  or  representa- 
tive shall  refuse  to  furnish  such  information 
to  the  contractor,  the  contractor  shall  so  cer- 
tify to  the  contracting  agency  as  part  of  its 
Compliance  Report  and  shall  set  forth  what 
efforts  he  has  made  to  obtain  such  Infor- 
mation. 

(d)  The  Committee  may  direct  that  any 
bidder  or  prospective  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor shall  submit,  as  part  of  his  CompU- 
ance  Report,  a  statement  In  writing,  signed 
by  an  authorized  officer  or  agent  of  any  labor 
union  or  other  workers'  representative  with 
which  the  bidder  or  prospective  contractor 
deals,  together  with  supporting  Information, 
to  the  effect  that  the  said  labor  union's  or 
representative's  practices  and  policies  do  not 
discriminate  on  the  grounds  of  race,  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin,  and  that  the  labor 
union  or  representative  either  wUl  affirma- 
tively cooperate,  within  the  limits  of  his  legal 
and  contractual  authority,  In  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  policy  and  provisions  of  this 
order  or  that  it  consents  and  agrees  that  re- 
cruitment, employment,  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  under  the  pro- 
posed contract  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  the  order. 
In  the  event  that  the  union  or  representative 
shall  refuse  to  execute  such  a  statement,  the 
Compliance  Report  shall  so  certify  and  set 
forth  what  efforts  have  been  made  to  seciire 
such  a  statement. 

Sec.  303.  The  Committee  may,  when  It 
deems  that  special  circumstances  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  so  require,  exempt  a  contract- 
ing agency  from  the  requirement  of  Includ- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  301  of  this  order 
In  any  specific  contract,  subcontract,  or  pur- 
chase order.  The  Committee  may,  by  rule 
or  regulation,  also  exempt  certain  classes  of 
contracts,  subcontracts,  or  purchase  orders 
(a)  where  work  is  to  be  or  has  been  per- 
formed outside  the  United  States  and  no  re- 
cruitment of  workers  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  is  involved;  (b)  for  stand- 
ard conunercial  supplies  or  raw  materials;  or 
(c)  Involving  less  than  specified  amounts  of 
money  or  specified  nvimbers  of  workers. 

Subpart  B — Labor  Unions   and  Representa- 
tives of  Workers 

Sec.  304.  The  Committee  shall  use  Its  best 
efforts,  directly  and  through  contracting 
agencies,  contractors,  state  and  local  officials 
and  public  and  private  agencies,  and  all 
other  available  Instrumentalities,  to  cause 
any  labor  union,  recruiting  agency  or  other 
representative  of  workers  who  is  or  may  be 
engaged  in  work  under  government  contracts 
to  cooF>erate  with,  and  to  comply  In  the  Im- 
plementation of,  the  purposes  of  this  order. 

Sec.  305.  The  Committee  may.  to  effectu- 
ate the  purposes  of  section  304  of  this  order, 
hold  hearings,  public  or  private,  with  respect 
to  the  practices  and  policies  of  any  such  la- 
bor organization.  It  shall  from  time  to  time 
submit  special  reports  to  the  President  con- 
cerning discriminatory  practices  and  policies 
of  any  such  labor  organization,  and  may  rec- 
ommend remedial  action  If,  in  Its  Judgment, 
such  action  is  necessary  or  appropriate.  It 
may  also  notify  any  Federal,  state,  or  local 
agency  of  its  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  any  such  labor  organi- 
zation which  In  its  Judgment  has  failed  to 
cooperate  with  the  Committee,  contracting 
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agencies,    contractors,    or    subcontractors    In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  order. 

Subpart  C — Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Presi- 
dent's  Committee   on    Equal   Employment 
Opportunity  and  of  Contracting  Agencies 
Sic.  306    The  Committee  shall  adopt  such 
rules  and  regulations  and  Issue  such  orders 
as    It    deems    necessary    and    appropriate    to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  order.  Including 
the  purposes  of  Part  n  hereof  relating  to  dis- 
crimination  in  government   employment. 

Sec  307  Each  contracting  agency  shall  be 
primarily  responsible  for  obtaining  compli- 
ance with  the  rules,  regulations,  and  orders 
of  the  Committee  with  respect  to  contracts 
entered  Into  by  such  agency  or  Its  contrac- 
tors, or  affecting  Its  own  employment  prac- 
tices. All  contracting  agencies  shall  comply 
with  the  Committee's  rules  In  discharging 
their  primary  responsibility  for  securing 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  contracts 
and  otherwise  with  the  terms  of  this  Execu- 
tive order  and  of  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders  of  the  Committee  pursuant  hereto. 
They  are  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Com- 
mittee, and  to  furnish  the  Committee  such 
Information  and  assistance  as  It  may  require 
In  the  performance  of  Its  functions  under  this 
order  They  are  further  directed  to  appoint 
or  designate,  from  among  the  agency's  per- 
sonnel, compliance  officers.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  such  officers  to  seek  compliance  with 
the  objectives  of  this  order  by  conference, 
conciliation,  mediation,  or  persuasion. 

Sec  308.  The  Committee  Is  authorized  to 
delegate  to  any  officer,  agency,  or  employee  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  any 
function  of  the  Committee  under  this  order, 
except  the  authority  to  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations  of  a  general  nature. 

Sec.  309.  (a)  The  Committee  may  Itself  In- 
vestigate the  employment  practices  of  any 
government  contractor  or  subcontractor,  cw 
Initiate  such  Investigation  by  the  appro- 
priate contracting  agency  or  through  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  contractual  provisions  specified  In 
section  301  of  this  order  have  been  violated. 
Such  Investigation  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  established  by 
the  Committee,  and  the  Investigating  agency 
shall  report  to  the  Committee  any  action 
taJcen  or  recommended. 

(b)  The  Committee  may  receive  and  cause 
to  be  Investigated  complaints  by  employees 
or  prospective  employees  of  a  government 
contractor  or  subcontractor  which  allege  dis- 
crimination contrary  to  the  contractual  pro- 
visions specified  In  section  301  of  this  Order. 
The  appropriate  contracting  agency  or  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  as  the  case  may  be.  shall 
repwrt  to  the  Committee  what  action  has 
been  taken  or  Is  recommended  with  regard 
to  such  complaints. 

Sec.  310.  (a)  The  Committee,  or  any  agency 
or  officer  of  the  United  States  designated  by 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  of  the  Committee, 
may  hold  such  hearings,  public  or  private. 
as  the  Committee  may  deem  advisable  for 
compliance,  enforcement,  or  educational 
purposes. 

lb)  The  Committee  may  hold,  or  cause  to 
be  held,  hearings  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  prior  to  Imposing,  or- 
dering, or  recommending  the  Imposition  of 
penalties  and  sanctions  under  this  order,  ex- 
cept that  no  order  for  debarment  of  any 
contractor  from  further  government  con- 
tracts shall  be  made  without  a  hearing. 

Sec.  311.  The  Committee  shall  encourage 
the  furtherance  of  an  educational  program 
by  employer.  labor,  civic,  educational,  re- 
ligious, and  other  nongovernmental  groups 
In  order  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  basic 
causes  of  discrimination  In  employment  on 
the  ground  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

Subpart  D — Sanctions  and  Penalties 
Sec.    312.  In   accordance   with   such    rules, 
regulations  or  orders  as  the  Committee  may 


Issue  or  adopt,  the  Committee  or  the  appro- 
priate contracting  agency  may: 

(a)  Publish,  or  cause  to  be  published,  the 
names  of  contractors  or  unions  which  It  has 
concluded  have  complied  or  have  failed  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  order  or 
of  the  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  of  the 
Committee. 

(b)  Recommend  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  that.  In  cases  where  there  Is  sub- 
stantial or  material  violation  or  the  threat 
of  substantial  or  material  violation  of  the 
contractual  provisions  set  forth  Ln  section  301 
of  this  order,  appropriate  proceedings  be 
brought  to  enforce  those  provisions.  Includ- 
ing the  enjoining,  within  the  limitations  of 
applicable  law,  of  organizations  Individuals 
or  groups  who  prevent  directly  or  Indirectly, 
or  seek  to .  prevent  directly  or  Indirectly, 
compliance  with  the   aforesaid   provisions. 

(c)  Recommend  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  criminal  proceedings  be  brought 
for  the  furnishing  of  false  Information  to 
any  contracting  agency  or  to  the  Committee 
as  the  case  may  be. 

(di  Terminate,  or  cause  to  he  terminated, 
any  contract,  or  any  portion  or  p>ortlons 
thereof,  for  failure  of  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor to  comply  with  the  nondiscrimi- 
nation provisions  of  the  contract.  Con- 
tracts may  be  terminated  absolutely  or 
continuance  of  contracts  may  be  conditioned 
upon  a  program  for  future  compliance  ap- 
proved by  the  contracting  agency. 

(C)  Provide  that  any  contracting  agency 
shall  refrain  from  entering  Into  further  con- 
tracts, or  extensions  or  other  modifications 
of  existing  contracts,  with  any  noncomply- 
Ing  contractor,  until  such  contractor  has 
satisfied  the  Committee  that  he  has  estab- 
lished and  will  carry  out  personnel  and  em- 
ployment policies  In  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  order. 

(f )  Under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  committee,  each  contracting  agency 
shall  make  reasonable  efforts  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  limitation  to  secure  compliance 
with  the  contract  provisions  of  this  order  by 
methods  of  conference,  conciliation,  media- 
tion, and  persuasion  before  proceedings 
shall  be  Instituted  under  paragraph  (b)  of 
this  section,  or  before  a  contract  shall  be 
terminated  In  whole  or  In  part  under  para- 
graph (d)  of  this  section  for  failure  of  a 
contractor  or  subcontractor  to  comply  with 
the  contract  provisions  of  this  order. 

Sec.  313.  Any  contracting  agency  taking 
any  action  authorized  by  this  section, 
whether  on  Its  own  motion,  or  as  directed 
by  the  Committee,  or  under  the  Committee's 
rules  and  regulations,  shall  promptly  notify 
the  Committee  of  such  action  or  reasons  for 
not  acting.  Where  the  Committee  Itself 
makes  a  determination  under  this  section,  It 
shall  promptly  notify  the  appropriate  con- 
tracting agency  of  the  action  recommended. 
The  agency  shall  take  such  action  and  shall 
report  the  results  thereof  to  the  Committee 
within  such  time  as  the  Committee  shall 
provide. 

Sec.  314.  If  the  Committee  shall  so  direct, 
contracting  agencies  shall  not  enter  Into 
contracts  with  any  bidder  or  prospective 
contractor  unless  the  bidder  or  prospective 
contractor  has  satisfactorily  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  this  order  or  submits  a  pro- 
gram for  compliance  acceptable  to  the  Com- 
mittee or.  If  the  Committee  so  authorizes,  to 
the  contracting  agency. 

Sec.  315.  Whenever  a  contracting  agency 
terminates  a  contract,  or  whenever  a  con- 
tractor has  been  debarred  from  further  gov- 
ernment contracts,  because  of  noncom- 
pliance with  the  contractor  provisions  with 
regard  to  nondiscrimination,  the  Committee, 
or  the  contracting  agency  Involved,  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States. 

Subpart  E — Certificates  of  Merit 
Sec.  316.  The  Committee  may  provide  for 
Issuance  of  a  United  States  Government  Cer- 


tificate of  Merit  to  employers  or  empioT*. 
organizations  which  are  or  may  hereafter  k* 
engaged  In  work  under  government  con 
tracts,  if  the  Committee  Is  satisfied  that  the 
personnel  and  employment  practices  of  Ui 
employer,  or  that  the  personnel,  tralnin/ 
apprenticeship,  membership,  grievance  and 
represenutlon.  upgrading  and  other  prac- 
tlces  and  policies  of  the  employee  organlxa] 
tlon.  conform  to  the  purposes  and  provision* 
of  this  order 

Sec  317  Any  Certificate  of  Merit  may  at 
any  time  be  suspended  or  revoked  by  the 
Committee  If  the  holder  thereof,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Committee,  has  failed  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  order. 

Sec.  318.  The  Committee  may  provide  for 
the  exemption  of  any  employer  or  employee 
organization  from  any  requirement  for  fur. 
nlshlng  Information  as  to  compliance  If  such 
employer  or  employee  organization  has  been 
awarded  a  Certificate  of  Merit  which  has  not 
been  suspended  or  revoked. 

Part  IV — Miscellaneous 

Section  401  E;tch  contracting  agency  (ex- 
cept  the  Department  of  Justice)  shall  defray 
such  necessary  expenses  of  the  Commit- 
tee as  may  be  authorized  by  law.  includ- 
ing section  214  of  the  Act  of  Mav  3,  1945  m 
Stat  134  (31  use  691):  Prorid^-d.  That  no 
agency  shall  supply  more  than  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  order  The  Department  of  La- 
bor shall  provide  necessary  space  and  facili- 
ties for  the  Committee.  In  the  case  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  contribution 
shall  be  limited  to  furnishing  legal  services 

Sec.  402  This  order  shall  become  effective 
thirty  days  after  Its  execution  The  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  shall  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  revise  the  standard  Gov- 
ernment contract  forms  to  accord  with  the 
provisions  of  this  order  and  of  the  rules  and 
reg\ilatlons  of  the  Committee. 

Sec.  403.  Executive  Order  No.  10479  of 
August  13.  1953  (  18  FR.  4899).  together  with 
Executive  Orders  Nos.  10482  of  August  15, 
1953  (18  PR  4944).  and  10733  of  October  lo! 
1957  (22  PR.  8135).  amending  that  order! 
and  Executive  Order  No  10557  of  Septem- 
ber 3.  1954  (19  PR  6655).  are  hereby  re- 
voked, and  the  Government  Contract  Com- 
mittee established  by  Executive  Order  No. 
10479  is  abolished.  All  records  and  property 
of  or  In  the  cusUxly  of  the  said  Committee 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Presldent'i 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity, which  shall  wind  up  the  outstand- 
ing affairs  of  the  Government  Contract  Com- 
mittee. 

John  P  Kennedt. 

The  Wnn-E  House.  March  6,  1961. 

(PR      Doc     61-2093;     Filed.     Mar.    7.     1961; 
10  06  am  I 
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THE  AFT^CIO  SEEKS  TO  OBTAIN  A 
BETTER  LIFE.  AS  WELL  AS  SECU- 
RITY. FOR  UNION  MEMBERS  AND 
THEIR  FAMILIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WidnallI 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
AFL-CIO  seeks  to  obtain  a  better  life. 
as  well  as  security,  for  union  members 
and  their  families.  The  AFL-CIO  goal 
of  a  better  life  through  education,  the 
constructive  use  of  free  time,  public  serv- 
ice, and  the  arts  is  receiving  increased 
attention  by  such  outstanding  leaders 
and  statesmen  of  labor  as  Leo  Perils,  na- 
tional director  of  the  AFL-CIO  Com- 
munity Service  Activities;  Herman 
Kenln.  president.  American  Federation 
of  Musicians:  Ralph  Bellamy,  president. 


Actors'  Ekiulty  A.ssociation;  James  Suf- 
frldge.  president.  Retail  Clerks  Interna- 
tional Association:  and  John  Brownlee, 
president,  and  Hy  Faine,  national  execu- 
t.ve  secretary.  American  Guild  of  Mu- 
.s'cal  Artists.  Tliese  men  and  their  col- 
leagues of  the  AFL-CIO  deserve  broad 
public  .support  for  their  efforts  to  imple- 
ment the  AFL-CIO  constitution,  adopted 
;n  1955.  which  pledges  the  AFLr-CIO  "to 
^e  attainment  of  security  for  all  the 
people  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  lei- 
sure which  their  skills  make  possible." 

The  American  Federation  of  Musicians 
isriehtfully  concerned  with  obtaining  for 
ail  Americans  greater  access  to  the  arts 
a.s  well  as  greater  employment  for  its 
270.000  members  In  this  era  in  which 
so  many  people  have  become  conditioned 
to  preferring  to  listen  to  a  recording  by 
an  orchestra  rather  than  to  hear  the 
same  orchestra  live  in  a  concert  hall. 
Musicians  were  among  the  first  to  be 
displaced  by  machines,  and  their  plight 
has  worsened  with  the  perfection  of 
sound  movies  and  the  growth  of  the  re- 
cording industries.  Direct  access  to.  and 
participation  in.  the  arts  by  the  vast 
family  of  labor  would,  of  course,  result 
in  important  new  emploj-ment  oppor- 
tunities for  American  artists,  musicians, 
and  actors. 

This  month.  Actors  Equity  Associa- 
tion Is  celebrating  its  50th  anniversary 
of  service  to  the  American  people  and 
to  the  advancement  of  our  country's  arts 
and  culture.  This  fine  public-spirited 
union  has  e.stablished  the  Equity  Library 
Theater  the  motto  of  which  is,  "the 
theatrical  presentation  of  outstanding 
Lteraturc  should  be  the  rightful  heritage 
of  every  child"  and  the  purpose  of  which 
IS  to  extend  the  magic  of  the  living 
theater  to  the  community  at  large.  It 
senes  as  a  showcase  for  young  actors 
and  actresses,  over  8,000  of  whom  have 
appeared  under  its  auspices.  Among 
those  who  have  contributed  to  its  growth 
and  present  influence  are  Charlton  Hes- 
ton,  Jose  Greco.  Sidney  Poitier,  Jason 
Robards.  Jr..  and  Kim  Stanley. 

The  15,000  members  of  Actors  Equity 
.Association  are  faced  with  the  fact  that 
whereas  at  the  turn  of  the  century  when 
there  were  far  fewer  people  in  this  coim- 
try,  there  were  5.000  live  theaters  scat- 
tered from  coast  to  coast  with  one  in 
almost  every  community  giving  employ- 
ment to  actors,  musicians,  authors  and 
others  concerned  with  the  arts  and  de- 
pendent upon  them  for  a  Uvclihood.  To- 
day only  about  200  of  these  theaters  re- 
main open  and  in  active  service.  Several 
theaters  in  the  Nation's  Capital  have 
been  torn  down  for  parking  lots  and  oth- 
ers have  been  converted  to  movies  and  to 
office  space.  What  has  happened,  and  is 
happenlnr;,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  typi- 
cal of  what  has  and  Is  taking  place  in 
City  after  city  across  our  broad  land. 

The  interest  of  President  Kennedy  in 
the  arts  is  one  of  the  best  publicized 
aspects  of  this  administration.  His  pro- 
nouncements on  this  subject  have  evoked 
a  great  national  response,  and  rightly  so. 
if  they  were  followed  by  action.  Instead 
of  action,  we  get  only  more  pronounce- 
ments, like  this  one  by  August  Hcck- 
scher,  the  White  House  Consultant  on 
the  Arts,  when  he  spoke  to  the  Eighth 
Annual  AFL-CIO  National  Conference  on 


Community  Services  In  New  York  City 
on  April  1,  this  year: 

The  emphasis  of  the  art*  through  the 
Government  is  related  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  In  a  society  of  expanding  free  time 
and  that  the  use  of  this  free  time  will 
depend  upon  the  kind  of  civilization  which 
we  are.  The  soul,  said  Emerson,  Is  the  color 
of  its  leisured  source.  A  society  Is  what  It 
docs  In  its  free  time.  If  we  waste  that.  If  we 
are  merely  frivolous,  If  we  give  ourselves 
over  to  boredom  and  to  cheap  satisfaction, 
our  civilization  and  the  quality  of  our  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  Is  bound  to  decline. 

In  Washington,  DC,  where  the  Presi- 
dent could  act,  the  Capitol,  Keith's, 
Belasco,  the  Washington  Civic  Audito- 
rium, and  now  the  National  Theater  are 
all  threatened  with  almost  immediate 
destruction.  President  Kennedy,  who 
has  received  so  much  national  acclaim 
for  his  interest  in  the  arts,  has  not 
moved  to  halt  this  destruction  of  cul- 
tural facilities  though  it  is  clearly  with- 
in his  power  to  do  so. 

I  have,  therefore,  introduced  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  5613.  to  make  the  destruction 
of  these  theaters,  particularly  the  Cap- 
itol Theater,  unnecessary,  and  my  plan 
has  wide  support  by  cultural  and  art 
organizations  including  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians,  Actors'  Equity 
A.sGociation.  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  National  Federation  of 
Mu.sic  Clubs,  and  the  American  Guild  of 
Musical  Artists. 

The  eighth  annual  AFL-CIO  National 
Conference  on  Community  Services 
made  positive  and  forward-looking  rec- 
ommendations with  regard  to  the  arts 
and  the  constructive  use  of  free  time 
which  merit  national  support.  Speakers 
at  the  conference,  in  addition  to  August 
Heckscher,  were:  Laurance  Rockefeller, 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Coun- 
cil of  Parks;  Eric  Johnston,  president  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Association  of  Amer- 
ica; and  Leo  Perils  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  establishment  in  each  community 
of  a  United  Arts  Fund  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  culture  and  the  arts  was  sug- 
gested by  Leo  Perils  in  the  opening 
speech  at  the  conference.  He  said  such 
a  United  Arts  Fund  should  be  patterned 
after  the  United  Givers  Fund  and  de- 
clared it  would  greatly  advance  Amer- 
ica's present  cultural  renaissance.  My 
bill,  H.R.  5613.  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  would  create  such  an  art 
fund  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  would 
have  a  profound  effect  in  encouraging 
other  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  take  the  step  recommended  by 
Mr.  Perils. 

Mr.  Perils  pointed  out  that  "The  AFL- 
CIO  is  concerned  not  only  with  full  em- 
p'iOjTnent  but  also  w-ith  the  full  life"  and 
he  said  that  the  Nation,  as  well  as  local 
communities,  will  benefit  most  when 
workers  are  properly  educated,  and  moti- 
vated to  use  their  free  time  construc- 
tively. 

Failure  to  use  free  time  constructively — 

He  added — 

will  hurt  not  only  the  individual  but  our 
whole  national  life.  If  life  Is  to  have  mean- 
ing and  purpose  in  our  Impersonal,  sclen- 
tl5c,  atomic  and  frightfully  complex  eo- 
cleiy.  It  must  be  lived  In  beauty  and  with 
spirit.  Life  cannot  be  complete  without  the 
constant  exercise  of  our  senses;  It  Isn't  quite 


complete  without  the  stimulation  of  our 
mental  and  Intellectual  potential;  It  Isn't 
quite  complete  without  the  humble  sharing 
of  our  resources  with  our  fellow  men. 

James  Suffridge,  president  of  the  Re- 
tail Clerks  International  Association,  last 
year  sponsored,  and  made  possible,  a  free 
production  by  the  resident  opera  com- 
pany of  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Wash- 
ington Civic  Opera  Association,  of  an 
opera  for  children,  "Hansel  and  Gretel." 
which  was  so  popular  that  it  was  attend- 
ed by  an  overflow  audience.  Mr.  Suf- 
fridge was  publicly  commended  for  his 
part  in  making  this  production  possible 
by  an  editorial  in  the  Washington.  D.C., 
Post.  This  year  he  is  sponsoring,  along 
with  the  French  Ambassador,  Herve  Al- 
rhand,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Stewart  L.  Udall.  a  free  production  of 
"Faust"  at  the  Carter  Barron  Amphi- 
theater by  the  Washington  Civic  Opera 
Association. 

Mr.  Suffridge,  who  believes  strongly 
in  industry-labor  cooperation,  heads  a 
union  which  is  proud  of  Its  75  years  of 
progress,  from  tlie  time  when  store  em- 
ployes earned  only  $2  to  $3  a  week  to  a 
time  when  unionized  clerks  make  as 
much  in  an  hour  as  the  average  clerk 
did  per  week  at  the  time  the  union  he 
heads  was  formed. 

The  philosophy  of  such  leaders  of  labor 
as  I  have  mentioned  may  be  summed  up 
in  these  famous  words  of  John  Ruskln: 

Life  without  industry  Is  guilt.  Industry 
without  art  Is  brutality. 

Leo  Perils  told  those  attending  the 
eighth  armual  AFLr-CIO  National  Con- 
ference on  Community  Services  that: 

It  is  arrogance  to  suggest  that  the  best 
must  belong  to  the  few  and  that  mediocrity 
Is  the  mark  of  the  many. 

Prom  Plato  to  this  day  men  have  at- 
tempted to  probe  the  implications  of  free 
time  and  the  nature  of  leisure  and  its  mean- 
ing to  the  Individual  and  to  society.  The 
difference  is  that  we  now  have  more  p>eople 
with  free  time  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Perils  added  that  it  was  his  belief 
that  boredom  breeds  disease  among  the 
old,  crime  among  the  young,  and  a  sense 
of  spiritual  sterility  among  all  of  us.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  real  question  Is  not. 
are  we  going  to  work  less  hours,  as  ob- 
viously many  already  do  in  our  affluent 
society,  but  what  are  we  going  to  do  with 
our  free  time. 

A  few  years  ago  the  United  Steel 
Workers  AFL-CIO  sponsored  a  series  of 
symphony  concerts  for  its  members  and 
their  families  which  attracted  national 
attention. 

George  Meany,  president  of  the  APL- 
CIO,  is  interested  in  the  arts  and,  like 
Winston  Churchill  and  Gen.  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  paints  in  his  leisure  time. 

The  leaders  of  the  AFL-CIO  today 
agree  completely  with  President  Eisen- 
hower who,  in  his  1955  message  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  said: 

In  the  advancement  of  the  various  activ- 
ities which  will  make  our  civilization  endure 
and  flourish,  the  Federal  Government  should 
do  more  to  give  official  recognition  to  the 
Importance  of  the  arts  and  other  culttiral 
activities. 

Labor  has  come  of  age  and  clearly  in- 
tends, as  one  of  its  great  statesmen,  Phil- 
lip Murray  once  said,  to  press  for  such 
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fringe  benefits  of  our  culture  for  Its 
members  as  music  in  their  homes  and 
pictures  on  their  walls. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
keynote  address  made  by  Leo  Perils  at 
the  Eighth  Annual  AFL-CIO  National 
Conference  on  Community  Services 
which  was  held  at  the  Commodore  Hotel, 
New  York  City,  on  April  1.  1963. 

The   CoNsmtrcnvx   Use   or   F^ee  Time  ' 
(By  Leo  Perils.  Director.  APT,-CIO  Commu- 
nity Service  Activities) 
The   preamble   to   the    AFL-CIO  constitu- 
tion, which  was  adopted  at  the  merger  con- 
vention    In      1955.     pledges     the     AFL-CIO 
"•    •    'to  the  attainment  of  security  for  all 
the   people   •    •    •   and    to   the  enjoyment  of 
the  leisure  which  their  skills  make  poealble." 
Let  me  underline   the  phrase  "the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  leisure." 

There  Is  another  way  of  putting  It — per- 
haps even  more  dramatic — and  here  It  Is: 
The  AFL-CIO  Is  for  both  full  employment 
and  the  full  life.  Now  how  are  we  doing 
with  full  employment?  Not  too  well.  I  am 
afraid. 

In  the  face  of  millions  of  Jobless.  President 
Kennedy  was  not  overly  optimistic  a  week 
ago  In  Chicago  when  he  said  that  even 
without  a  recession  the  employment  rates 
will  climb  "steadily  and  swiftly  to  the  re- 
cession levels  of  7  percent  unless  we  step  up 
our  rate  of  growth." 

Since  World  War  IT.  continued  President 
Kennedy,  output  has  risen  67  percent  while 
manpower  needs  have  risen  only  3  percent. 
During  the  past  6  years,  manufacturing  pro- 
duction rose  by  nearly  20  percent  while  the 
number  of  production  workers  dropped  by 
800  000 

These,  then,  are  the  interlocking  problems 
of  our  domestic  economy:  automation  and 
unemployment. 

There  are.  I  suppose,  many  things  we.  as 
a  nation,  can  do  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
automation  and  to  prevent  widespread  un- 
employment, but  this  conference  Is  not  de- 
signed to  discuss  them. 

It  Is  enough  to  say  here  that  one  pro- 
gram we  consider  a  must  is  the  reduction  of 
the  workweek. 

For  57  consecutive  months,  prior  to  Au- 
gust of  last  year  when  the  AFL-CIO  execu- 
tive council  adopted  Its  statement  on  the 
shorter  workweek,  the  unemployment  rate 
had  exceeded  5  percent — which  Is  2  percent 
less  than  the  7  percent  President  Kennedy 
predicts  unless  we  step  up  our  rate  of 
growth. 

"The  time  has  come."  declared  the  AFL- 
CIO  executive  council,  "for  a  basic  change  In 
the  fundamental  terms  of  employment  In 
the  United  States,  One  certain  answer  to 
the  problem  is  to  spread  the  work  by  re- 
ducing the  hours  each  worker  devotea  to  his 
Job.  measured  either  by  the  week  or  the 
year,  while  maintaining  his  total  earnings  " 
Even  while  calling  for  a  35-hour  work- 
week through  legislation  and  collective  bar- 
gaining, the  AFL-CIO  executive  council  said 
It  was  well  aware  that  "many  of  our  unions 
have  reduced  the  workyear  by  winning  long- 
er paid  vacations  and  more  paid  holidays  and 
a  number  have  appreciably  reduced  the 
workweek  below   the  Federal  maximum." 

Of  course,  not  everybody  agrees  with  us 
that  the  shorter  workweek  Is  desirable  This 
Is  to  be  expected.  Some  say  that  free  time 
means  more  moonlighting.  Others  say  we 
cannot  let  down  in  the  face  of  the  cold  war 
Still  others  say  It  Is  economically  unsound 
And  there  are  those  who  feel  that  Idle  hands 
do  the  devils  work. 

But  none  of  the  opponents  to  the  shorter 
workweek,  sincere  as  they  undoubtedly  ore. 
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have  been  able  to  eliminate  unemployment 
or  to  prevent  the  displacement  of  workers 
as  a  result  of  automation. 

The  hard  fact  Is  that  we  can  now  produce 
more  things  on  fewer  machines  with  less 
time  and  fewer  men. 

The  shorter  workweek,  therefore,  Is  not 
only  In  the  cards — It  Is  already  here  In  many 
Industries 

Now  there  Is  really  no  mystique  to  the  40- 
hour  week,  I  cannot  recall  any  cabalistic 
magic  In  the  number  40, 

There  was  nothing  really  sacred  about  the 
84-hour  workweek  In  1800,  nor  about  the  70- 
hour  workweek  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 
nor  about  the  60-hour  workweek  In  1900  and 
right  through  to  my  own  factory  days  In 
the  early  1930's, 

That's  the  way  It  usually  goes  when  the 
social  forces  Anally  catch  up  with  the  scien- 
tific forces  Hours  are  reduced  when  ma- 
chines replace  muscles,  and  even  more  hours 
will  be  reduced  when  machines  replace 
minds 

The  real  quesUon.  therefore,  is  not  are 
we  going  to  work  less  hours — obviously  many 
already  do — but  what  are  we  going  to  do 
with  our  free  time' 

Well,  there  are  several  ways  of  looking 
at  free  time. 

One  way  of  looking  at  It  Is  through  the 
eyes  of  one  trade  unionist  who  was  quoted 
In  the  Birmingham  News  of  March  17  as  say- 
ing: "Take  the  oldtlme  sultmaker.  You 
don't  have  to  tell  him  what  to  do  with  his 
leisure  time.  He  goes  Into  a  corner  and 
plays  pinochle," 

Now  I  don't  know  what  all  this  means — 
except,  obviously,  that  the  man  has  his 
corner,  his  cards,  and  his  cronies. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  it  is  through 
the  mind  of  the  university  scientist  who 
wrote  that  "leisure  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Idleness  or  free  time,  nor  are  the  mass  of 
men  easily  attracted  to  Its  Jobs," 

Here,  too.  I  should  confess  that  I  don't 
know  what  all  this  means,  and  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  I  would  care  very  much  to  en- 
gage In   a   profitless  game  of  semantics, 

A  sense  of  moderation  persuades  me  to 
suggest  that  the  answers  to  the  questions 
we  pose  at  this  conference  may  be  found 
neither  In  playing  pinochle  In  a  corner  nor 
In  pontificating  on  the  campus  I  am  not 
especially  Impressed  with  either  approach, 

I  take  It,  without  resorting  to  verbal  exu- 
berance, that  free  time  means  time  on  our 
hands,  and  that  leisure  time  means  the  con- 
structive use  of  free  time  for  personal  and 
community  enrichment. 

Effective  use  of  free  Ume  will  strengthen 
us  and  lengthen  our  lives;  the  disuse  or 
misuse  of  free  time  will  rob  us  of  zest  and 
purpose  and  shorten  our  years. 

There  Is.  of  course,  nothing  more  deadly 
than  twredom  Boredom  breeds  disease 
among  the  old,  crime  among  the  young,  and 
a  sense  of  spiritual  sterility  among  all  of  us. 
Boredom  can  be  prevented  and  cured  only 
by  building  up  our  Inner  and  community 
resources;  and  Just  as  we  should  have  pre- 
pared ourselves — with  social,  economic,  edu- 
cational and  training  pro<?rams — to  prevent 
human  suffering  caused  by  automation — so 
we  must  prepare  ourselves — with  social,  eco- 
nomic, educational  and  training  programs — 
to  prevent  the  human  suffering  which  will 
result  from  the  misuse  or  disuse  of  free  time. 
We  must,  first  of  all.  search  for  the  answers 
U)  these  questions: 

What  are  the  economic  and  psychological 
causes   and    consequences   of    moonlighting? 
Is    our    constant    hustle    and    bustle    for 
things  and  ghosts  evidence  of  a  lack  of  mean- 
ing to  our  personal  lives? 

What  is  the  relevance.  If  any.  of  this  hustle 
and  boredom  to  the  rise  In  alcoholism  and 
emotional  Illness? 

D<i  we  really  miss  the  good  life  even  while 
we  feverishly  chase  It?     I  suspect  we  do. 

From  Plato  to  this  conference  men  have 
attempted  to  probe  the  Implications  of  free 
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time  and  the  nature  of  leisure  and  Its  mean 
Ing  to  the  Individual  and  to  society.    The  du' 
ference  U  that  we  now  have  more  peoni-  -Aj 
free  time  than  ever  before,  ''' 

It  Is  essential,  against  the  background  nt 
unemployment  and  automation,  that  we  con 
tlnue  to  probe  deeply  not  only  because  nt 
the  Increfise  In  free  time  off  the  Job  but  «i*! 
because  of  the  Increase  In  dull  time  on  TT 
Job,  "^* 

Can  we  find  In  the  constructive  use  o' 
free  time  off  the  Job  some  positive  substltutei 
for  the  lack  of  personal  satisfaction  from 
routine  assembly  line  or  pushbutton  wor^ 
I  think  we  can 

Here   as  in  AA.  ea«y  does  It, 

We  need,  first  of  all.  the  leisure  to  loaf- 
to  walk,  to  think 

We  need  the  leisure  to  look  at  the  world 
around  us  and  at  the  world  Inside  ourselvw 
We  need  the  leisure  to  love  and  to  care.  We 
need  the  leisure  to  listen  and  to  learn. 

After  all.  as  the  saying  goes,  you  live  on 
e.irth  only  once,  and  If  you  do  It  right 
that's   enough. 

But  what  Is  right,  and  how  do  we  go 
about  living  the  right  life,  and  how  does  one 
motivate  another  person  to  live  the  right 
life,  and  what  do  we  need  for  the  right  life' 

That's  quite  a  question  and  I  have  no  la- 
tentlon  of  answering  It— even  If  I  could— 
but  I  take  It  that  the  full  life  and  the  good 
life  and  the  right  life  are,  hairsplitting 
aside,  one  and  the  same. 

While  our  conference  this  week  will  addrew 
Itself  to  this  question,  we  shall  attempt  to 
explore  particularly  the  four  general  areai 
of  recreation,  education,  the  arts,  and  public 
service. 

At  this  point  may  I  express  my  apprecl«- 
tlon  to  our  distinguished  speakers  who  will 
grace  our  conference  and  who  will  share 
their  thoughts  with  us. 

I  shall  refrain  from  calling  them  free  time 
experts  or  specialists  In  leisure  Somehow 
It  all  doesn't  sound  quite  right,  and  It  would 
be  a  graceless  way.  Indeed,  to  repay  their 
generosity.  And.  besides.  I  wouldn't  want 
to  encourage  the  development  of  another 
pseudosclence. 

Living,  as  we  all  know.  Is  an  art.  If  life  la 
to  have  meaning  and  purpose  In  our  Imper- 
sonal, scientific,  atomic,  and  frightfully  com- 
plex Industrial  society.  It  must  be  lived  In 
beauty  and  with  spirit.  Life  cannot  be  com- 
plete without  the  constant  exercise  of  our 
muscles  and  senses;  It  Isn't  quite  compleu 
without  the  stimulation  of  our  mental  and 
Intellectual  potential;  It  Isn't  quite  complete 
without  the  humble  sharing  of  our  resources 
with  our  fellow  men. 

Free  time.  Used  constructively,  can  mean 
the  flowering  of  America,  our  culture,  our 
arts,  our  public  parks,  and  our  cities  and 
towns. 

Free  time,  used  constructively,  can  con- 
tribute to  an  enlightened  and  responsible 
citizenship  which  Is  so  essential  to  the  secu- 
rity of  our  democratic  society  Here  Is  b 
challenge  to  adult  education  The  recent 
organization  of  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holme* 
Association  of  Professors  Emeriti  Is  a  wel- 
com"  development  which  should  spur  the 
formation  of  more  and  more  discussion 
groups   around   basic  and  current   Issues, 

The  cultural  renaissance,  spearheaded  by 
the  White  House,  can  be  .idvanced  by  the 
formation.  In  every  community,  of  a  united 
arts  fund  for  the  purpose  of  financing  pro- 
fessional theater,  ballet,  concerts,  and  art 
exhibits  at  prices  within  our  reach  It  Is 
arrogance  to  suggest  that  the  best  must  be- 
long to  the  few  and  that  mediocrity  Is  the 
mark  of  the  many.  It  Is  possible  that  even 
Shakespeare  may  come  to  life  again  for 
many  of  us  who  suffered  him  in  high  school 

This,  of  course.  Is  In  the  public  service, 
but  majiy  more  doors  to  community  service 
must  be  opened 

The  constructive  use  of  free  time  means 
the    active    participation    of    labor    In    com- 
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munlty  agencies,  both  public  and  voluntary. 
What  better  use  can  we  make  of  our  free 
time  than  by  helping  organize  the  unorga- 
n'zed  than  by  helping  raise  their  living 
gt'andivrds  by  fighting  against  discrimination 
and  segregation,  by  caring  for  our  young  and 
paying  attention  to  our  old,  and  by  helping 
those  who  need  our  help? 

And  If  nothing  else  works  out  for  us.  we 
can  always  take  a  50-mlle  walk— or  play 
touch  football — or.  If  we  have  the  money 
and  the  time  and  the  Inclination,  we  can 
lust  sit  In  the  park,  like  Bernard  Baruch, 
and  think. 

This  may  not  be  such  a  bad  Idea,  It  Is  the 
major  purpose  of  this  conference — to  get  us 
to  think  about  the  Implications  of  free 
time,  to  get  us  to  talk  about  It,  and  to  get 
us  to  take  a  look  at  our  communities. 

Let's  take  a  walk — check  list  In  hand: 
What  do  we  want  and  why?  What  Is  really 
good  and  why?  What  do  we  need  In  our 
community?  In  education?  In  recreation? 
In  the  arts?  In  public  service?  What  do  we 
have  an  1  Vhat  don't  we  have  and  why  not? 
What  do  we  do  to  get  what  we  need  and  don't 

have? 

And.  finally,  how  do  we  motivate  our  fel- 
low workers  and  fellow  citizens  to  come 
along  and  think  along  and  act  along  with  us? 
Yes;  for  a  better  community  for  all.  Yes;  for 
a  life  of  purpose  and  beauty  and  dignity — 
for  ft  truly  human  life  even  In  the  midst 
of  maddening  machines. 

This,  the  strengthening  of  seeing,  hearing, 
feeling,  living  human  beings.  Is.  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  ultimate  test  of  the  con- 
structive use  of  free  time, 

I  must.  In  conclusion,  point  to  the  peu-a- 
dox  of  our  affluent  society;  on  the  one  hand 
we  worry  about  the  constructive  use  of  free 
time  for  the  employed,  and  on  the  other 
hand  we  worry  about  Jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  public  asslst.ince  for  the  needy. 

The  meaning  of  our  Chicago  conference 
last  year  and  our  New  York  conference  this 
year  Is  that  we  must  worry  about  both  prob- 
lems— and  do  something  about  them. 


AN  INTERIM  REPORT  OF  THE  SPE- 
CIAL SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CUBA 
AND  SUBVERSION  IN  THE  WEST- 
ERN HEMISPHERE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  I  Mr.  Battin]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing report  speaks  for  itself. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Representative  James  F.  Battin, 
Montana,  chairman;  Representative 
William  C.  Cramer,  Florida,  vice  chair- 
man: Representative  E.  Ross  Adair,  In- 
diana; Representative  John  M.  Ash- 
brook,  Ohio;  Representative  Edward  J. 
Dcrwin^i.  Illinois;  Representative  Sam- 
uel L.  Devine.  Ohio;  Representative  Dur- 
ward  G.  Hall,  Missouri;  Representative 
Clark  MacGregor,  Minnesota;  Repre- 
sentative Garner  E.  Shriver,  Kansas; 
and  William  B.  Prendergast.  Ph.  D..  re- 
search. 

Today  Is  the  61st  anniversary  of 
Cuban  independence. 

The  recently  issued  interim  report  of 
the  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Armed  Services  dealing  with  the 
Cuban  military  buildup  throws  light  on 
hitherto  obscure  aspects  of  the  Cuban 
.Situation  during  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1962,  Consequently,  this  unanimous  re- 
port of  a  subcommittee  composed  of 
four  Democrats  and  three  Republicans 
is  an  important  first  step  toward  better 


understanding  of  the  background  of 
American  policy  during  that  crucial 
period.  Its  appraisal  of  past  errors  and 
present  dangers  sounds  an  emphatic 
warning  to  those  responsible  for  formu- 
lating policy  toward  Cuba. 

IMPORTANT     FINDINGS     OF  THE     REPORT 

In  reviewing  past  policy,  the  subcom- 
mittee fouBd  that  a  "creditable"  job  was 
done  in  collecting  information  about  the 
military  buildup  in  Cuba  by  what  it  calls 
the  "intelligence  community,"  but  that 
"several  substantial  errors  were  made 
in  the  evaluation  of  information." 
Among  such  errors  were  the  following: 

The  number  of  Soviet  troops  In  Cuba  was 
substantially   underestimated.   •    •    • 

Indications  that  strategic  missiles  were 
being  Installed  were  not  given  proper 
weight,   •    •    • 

There  also  appeared  to  be  a  tendency 
•  •  •  to  discredit  and  downgrade  refugee 
and  exile  reports 

The  analysts  were  strongly  Influenced  by 
their  philosophical  Judgment  that  It  would 
be  contrary  to  Soviet  policy  to  Introduce 
strategic  missiles  Into  Cuba. 

DISITTRBING    WARNINGS 

The  subcommittee  has  unanimously 
reported  "great  concern"  and  "grave  ap- 
prehension" about  reports  that  "strategic 
missiles  and  bombers  were  not  removed 
from  Cuba  but  are  concealed  in  caves 
and  otherwise."  It  noted  that  the  evi- 
dence Government  spokesmen  rely  on 
when  they  give  categorical  assurances 
that  all  such  weapons  have  been  re- 
moved from  Cuba  is  the  same  kind  of 
evidence  which  led  these  same  spokes- 
men to  assert  prior  to  last  October  14 
that  no  "offensive  weapons"  had  been 
brought  into  Cuba.  In  the  words  of  the 
subcommittee,  it  is  largely  "the  negative 
evidence  that  there  is  no  affirmative 
proof  to  the  contrary." 

On  the  matter  of  the  Soviet  presence 
in  Cuba,  the  subcommittee  reported  a 
lack  of  confidence  within  the  intelligence 
community  in  their  own  estimates  of  for- 
eign troops  in  Cuba.  It  fiatly  declared, 
"No  one — outside  of  Soviet  and  Cuban 
official  circles — knows  how  many  Rus- 
sian troops  are  there  now."  It  found 
that  the  amount  of  Russian  military 
equipment  known  to  be  in  Cuba  suggests 
that  the  current  official  estimate  of 
17,500  is  too  low. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  statements 
made  by  the  subcommittee  is  the  asser- 
tion that  "the  intelligence  community 
does  not  believe  it  yet  has  sufficient  con- 
crete evidence  to  estimate  any  reduction 
in  overall  Soviet  military  capability  on 
the  island." 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
subcommittee's  report  is  the  enumeration 
of  11  considerations  that  lead  it  to  con- 
clude that  Cuba  now  represents  a  grave 
threat  to  our  national  security.  This  is 
a  needed  antidote  to  the  plethora  of 
statements  from  official  and  unofficial 
spokesmen  of  the  administration  de- 
signed to  minimize,  and  divert  attention 
from,  the  seriousness  of  the  Cuban  prob- 
lem. 

We  hope  that  these  words  of  the  sub- 
committee's report — again  the  unani- 
mous judgment  of  its  members — will  be 
heard  throughout  the  land: 

The  matter  of  basic  and  fundamental  im- 
portance •  •  •  and  the  source  of  the  real 
threat,  is  that  international  communism  now 


has  a  firm  foothold  In  this  hemisphere  and 
that.  If  we  permit  It  to  do  so,  It  Is  here  to 
stay. 

By  [a]  process  of  erosion  our  neighbors  to 
the  south  may  fall  nation  by  nation  until  the 
entire  hemisphere  is  lost  and  the  Communist 
goal  of  isolating  the  United  States  has  been 
attained. 

SOME    IMPLICATIONS     OF    THE    REPORT 

The  report  has  three  important  im- 
plications which  seem  to  us  inescapable. 

The  first  is  that  administration  spokes- 
men have  been  guilty  of  misinforming 
the  public  about  Cuba.  In  bringing  this 
fact  to  light,  the  subcommittee  has 
rendered  a  valuable  service  in  unmanag- 
ing  the  news. 

The  second  implication  is  that  a 
change  in  the  intelligence  process  is  re- 
quired. A  system  under  which  facts  are 
not  given  sufficient  weight  when  they 
fail  to  jibe  with  a  preconceived  theory 
of  how  the  Soviet  Union  is  going  to  be- 
have, under  which  the  limitations  of 
aerial  photography  seem  not  to  be  rec- 
ognized, and  under  which  the  customary 
military  practice  in  evaluating  intelli- 
gence is  reversed  imposes  a  dangerous 
myopia  on  intelligence  agencies. 

The  third  implication  of  the  report  is 
that  a  change  of  policy  toward  Cuba  is 
urgently  needed.  Patting  ourselves  on 
the  back  for  the  "victory"  of  last  Octo- 
ber, putting  a  stop  to  Cuban  exile  raids, 
issuing  optimistic  statements  about  the 
cost  of  the  Soviet  operation  in  Cuba,  and 
hopefully  waiting  for  Castro's  downfall 
are  not  enough. 

THE    PUBLIC     MISINFORMATION     PROGRAM 

In  the  appendix  to  this  report  are 
listed  a  few  instances  of  misinformation 
from  responsible  administration  spokes- 
men on  the  subject  of  Cuba.  There,  in 
parallel  columns,  will  be  found  state- 
ments of  the  Senate  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee side  by  side  with  conflicting 
pronouncements  of  administration  offi- 
cials. 

We  are  content  simply  to  present  the 
facts  in  this  matter  without  speculating 
about  the  administration's  motives  m 
these  instances.  But  we  do  feel  most 
strongly  that  misinforming  the  public 
about  the  nature  and  the  gravity  of  the 
danger  in  Cuba  is  a  practice  that  strikes 
at  the  very  vitals  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. For  the  American  form  of 
government  is  one  which  offers  to  the 
people  the  tremendous  responsibility  of 
determining  the  course  and  direction  of 
public  policy,  and  this  is  a  responsibility 
which  can  be  exercised  only  if  complete 
and  accurate  information  is  made  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

The  subcommittee  reports  that  intel- 
ligence analysts  had  reached  the  con- 
clusion in  late  September  1962  "that 
there  was  a  suspect  medium-range  bal- 
listic missile  site  in  Pinar  del  Rio 
Province." 

Yet  administration  spokesmen  insisted 
repeatedly  in  late  September  and 
throughout  the  first  20  days  of  October 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  offensive 
weapons  in  Cuba. 

This  is  what  McGeorge  Bundy,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  National 
Security,  told  the  Nation  on  October  14, 
1962  by  tele'vision: 

I  know  there  Is  no  present  evidence,  and 
I  think  there  Is  no  present  likelihood  that 
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the  Cubans  and  the  Cuban  Cioverament  and 
the  Soviet  Government  would  In  combina- 
tion attempt  to  Inatall  a  major  offensive 
capability. 

It  is  ironic  that,  several  hours  before 
Mr.  Bundy  spoke,  photographs  of 
medium-range  missile  sites  had  been 
taken  in  the  San  Cristobal  area.  Mr. 
Bundy  could  not  have  known  for  sure 
what  these  photographs  were  to  reveal. 
But,  for  at  least  3  weeks  before  Oc- 
tober 14.  there  was  evidence  of  the  pres- 
ence of  strategic  missiles  In  Cuba — evi- 
dence which  identified  their  location  and 
which  directed  the  flight  of  October  14 
to  the  very  area  which  yielded  the  photo- 
graphic proof. 

F\irther.  5  days  before  Mr.  Bundy's 
television  appearance,  our  intelligence 
had  positively  established  by  photo- 
graphic evidence  the  presence  In  Cuba 
of  an  offensive  capability  in  the  form 
of  the  Soviet  bomber,  the  IL-28.  This 
fact  was  made  known  to  the  Nation  by 
Secretary-  McNamara  in  his  telethon  of 
February  6.  1963. 

Another  example  of  the  peddling  of 
misinformation  by  a  responsible  admin- 
istration spokesman  Is  the  assertion  of 
Secretary  McNamara  on  February  6  that 
he  had  'no  evidence  that  Cuba  is  being 
used  as  a  base  for  subversion  directed 
against  other  Latin  American  countries." 
As  though  in  direct  reply  to  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
declares,  "the  evidence  is  overwhelming 
that  Castro  Is  supporting,  spurring,  aid- 
ing and  abetting  Communist  revolution- 
ary and  subversive  movements  through- 
out the  Western  Hemisphere." 

One  more  example  out  of  many  will 
suffice.  In  an  article  In  the  Washington 
World  of  October  19,  1962.  George  W. 
Ball,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  wrote: 

About  4.500  Soviet  military  specialists  have 
arrived  in  Cuba,  Including  construction  men 
and  technicians. 

On  October  29,  1962,  the  Department 
of  Defense  published  a  brochure  entitled 
"Cuba"  in  which  the  number  of  Soviet 
personnel  on  the  Island  was  estimated 
as  5.000.  However,  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  reports  that  the  Intelli- 
gence community  on  October  22  "esti- 
mated the  Soviet  personnel  In  Cuba  to  be 
8.000  to  10.000." 

One  who  works  his  way  through  the 
tangle  of  ofiBcial  administration  pro- 
nouncements from  last  August  to  the 
present  time  on  the  numbers  and  the 
character  of  Soviet  personnel  in  Cuba 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  from  tlie  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  that  "no  one — 
outside  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  official 
circles — knows  how  many  Russian  troops 
are  there  now." 

For  the  administration  almost  always 
spoke  as  though  it  knew,  although  its 
figures  changed  inexplicably  from  time 
to  time.  It  has  frequently  sruped  at 
estimates  offered  by  others  on  the 
ground  that  they  could  not  possibly  be 
as  well  informed  as  the  administration's 
intelligence  agencies. 

It  is  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  there  has  been  deception  of  the 
public  in  official  and  quasi-offlcial  pro- 
nouncements dealing  with  the  type  and 
numbers  of  Soviet  personnel  in  Cuba. 
In  order  to  deceive,  it  is  not  necessary 


to  tell  a  falsehood.  When  an  "estimate 
from  our  intelligence  sources"  is  pre- 
sented to  the  public  without  explaining 
that  the  intelligence  community  iuself 
has  little  confidence  in  the  estimate,  this 
is  deception.  When  Soviet  personnel  are 
called  technicians  as  they  arrive  in  Cuba 
but  are  called  troops  as  they  leave,  this  is 
deception.  When  the  reports  of  Cuban 
exiles  are  shrugged  off  with  a  blanket 
dismissal  of  exile  sources  as  unreliable, 
this  is  deception. 

UNANSWCKKO    QUESTIONS 

The  report  of  the  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee raises  several  questions  which 
It  does  not  answer. 

It  attributes  to  "the  intelligence  com- 
munity" responsibility  for  the  shocking 
inadequacies  in  the  evaluation  of  infor- 
mation about  the  Soviet  military  buildup 
in  Cuba.  The  question  who  In  the  in- 
telligence community  was  responsible  re- 
mains unanswered. 

Apparently  it  was  not  John  McCone, 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  for  the  record  shows  that  on 
August  10.  1962.  Mr.  McCone  reported 
his  belief  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
"preparing  to  place  offensive  missiles  in 
Cuba." 

Despite  the  views  of  the  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  declares.  "The 
inteUigence  people  apparently  invariably 
adopted  the  most  optimistic  estimate 
possible  with  respect  to  the  information 
available."  This  method  of  interpreta- 
tion, the  subcommittee  continues,  "is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  customary  military 
practice  of  emphasizing  the  worst  situa- 
tion which  might  he  established  by  the 
accumulation  of  evidence." 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  intelli- 
gence specialists  would  reverse  their  cus- 
tomary rules  of  interpretation  in  evaluat- 
ing information  about  the  Soviet  buildup 
in  Cuba.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
the  intellicence  agencies  reach  conclu- 
sions about  the  location  and  strength  of 
North  Vietnamese  forces  in  southeast 
Asia  on  the  ba^is  of  the  kind  of  evidence 
that  was  available  long  before  Octo- 
ber 14.  1962,  about  the  presence  of  Soviet 
troops  and  missiles  in  Cuba. 

Who  was  responsible  for  applying  to 
information  about  Cuba,  rules  of  inter- 
pretation  far  stricter  than  those  nor- 
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mally  applied  by  intelligence  agenclwn 
Who  were  the  KremlinologLsts  who  con 
eluded  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  npvp, 
place  missiles  In  Cuba,  who.se  "precon 
ceptlons"  controlled  "the  weighing  of  th* 

We  cannot  adopt  the  casual  attitude 
of  some  spokesman  in  the  Senate  toward 
the  dangerous  errors  in  the  intelligencp 
proce.ss  when  he  says  'We  must  allow  l 
margin  for  error."  Given  the  gravity  of 
the  peril  that  faced  this  Nation  last  Oc 
tober  and  the  danger  that  confronts  u 
today,  we  cannot  dismiss  shocking  de. 
flciencies  with  an  "Oh.  well,  mistakes  win 
happen." 

Nor  do  we  think  it  fair  to  attribute  in 
a  vague  way  to  the  whole  "intelligence 
community"  responsibility  for  these  mis- 
takes. We  have  too  much  confidence  in 
the  great  body  of  specialists  who  make  up 
the  intelligence  community  to  believe 
that  they  all  were  guilty  of  the  peculiar 
blindness  described  in  the  report  of  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee. 

In  order  to  maintain  public  confidence 
in  the  intelligence  agencies,  to  do  justice 
to  those  who  were  not  involved  in  the 
blunders  of  last  fall,  and  to  avoid  recur- 
rence of  these  errors,  a  more  specific 
statement  of  where  responsibility  lies 
for  these  mistakes  should  be  given  by  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee. 

Yet  another  unanswered  question  is 
what  degree  of  credibility  should  ro.si>on- 
sible  officials  have  given  to  the  human 
source  reports  that  Soviet  troops  and 
missiles  were  in  Cuba,  which  were  re- 
ceived well  before  the  administration  re- 
garded such  Information  as  confirmed 
We  believe  that  the  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee can  indicate  whether  the 
sources  of  these  reports  wore  reliable 
without  running  the  risks  of  identifying 
the  sources. 

Finally,  a  clearer  explanation  of  the 
proce.ss  of  calculating  the  number  of  So- 
viet personnel  In  Cuba  Is  needed.  The 
current  intelligence  estimate  is  that 
22.000  were  there  last  October.  Eight  to 
nine  thousand  are  said  to  have  been 
withdrawn,  with  the  result  that  17.500 
remain.  The  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee comments  that  "technical  reasons" 
account  for  what  would  seem  to  be  an 
error  in  subtraction.  We  are  baffled  by 
this  peculiar  aritlimetlc. 


Appendix 

(Inconsistencies  between  findings  of  the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee  and 

administration  statements) 


THK     ADMINISTILATION 

1  "I  have  no  evidence  that  Cuba  is  being 
used  as  a  base  for  subversion  directed 
against  other  Latin  American  countries.  It 
is  a  matter  that  Is  of  constant  interest  to  ixs 
and  one  we  are  monitoring  continuously." 

(Department  of  Defense.  Special  Cuba 
Briefing  by  Hon.  Robert  S,  McNamara,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  February  6.  1963.  p.  47  ) 

2  "I  know  there  Is  no  present  evidence 
and  I  think  there  Is  no  present  likelihood 
that  the  Cubans  and  the  Cuban  Government 
and  the  Soviet  Government  would  in  com- 
bination attempt  to  Install  a  major  offensive 
capability.  So  far,  everything  that  has  been 
delivered  In  Cuba  falls  within  the  categories 
of  aid  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  provided, 
for  example,  to  neutral  states  like  Egypt,  or 
Indonesia." 


THE      SENATi:      PHFTARCDNESS      STnBCOMMrrTTI 

1  "The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
Castro  is  supporting,  spurring,  aiding,  and 
abetting  Communist  revolutionary  and  sub- 
versive movements  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  that  such  activities  present 
a  grave  and  ominous  threat  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  Americas." 

( Interim  report,  p.  4  ) 

2  "•  •  •  after  September  some  reports  of 
missiles  being  introduced  Into  Cuba  were 
suggestive  enough  of  strategic  or  offensive 
weapons  to  arouj^e  the  suspicions  of  Intel- 
ligence analysts.  This  resulted  in  the  con- 
clusion— apparently  reached  near  the  end 
of  September  1962— that  there  was  a  suspect 
medium-range  ballistic  missile  iMUBM)  site 
In  Puiar  del  Rio  Province  Ad  a  result, 
photographic   coverage    of   the   suspect  area 
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Appendix — Continued 
(Inconsi»t«ncle«  between  findings  of  the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommlttae  and 

administration  statements) 


THl    ADMINISTaATlON 

(Ls«ue«  and  Answers:  ABC,  McOeorge 
Bundy.  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
National  Security.  Interviewed  by  Edward  P. 
Morgan,  and  John  Scall,  Oct.  14,  1962.) 


3  "There  are  today  no  offensive  weapona 
systems  In  Cuba." 

(Department  of  Defense,  Special  Cuba 
Briefing  by  Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  February  6.   1963,  p.  38  ) 

•••  •  •  I  do  want  to  leave  no  doubt  In 
your  minds.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are 
no  offensive  weapons  systems  In  Cuba,  and 
I  am  satisfied  of  this  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt." 

(Department  of  Defense,  Special  Cuba 
Briefing  by  Hon  Robert  S.  McNamara,  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  February  6,   1963,  p.  45.) 


4  "We  have  no  evidence  of  troops  •  •  • 
we  do  not  have  Information  that  troops  hare 
come  Into  Cuba  •   •    •.*• 

(President  Kennedy  at  press  conference. 
Aug   29.  1963  ) 


5.  Question.  "Mr.  Secretary  •  •  •  In  view 
of  the  fact  we  didn't  know  when  and  how 
the  offensive  missiles  got  Into  Cuba,  no  pho- 
tographs, we  were  surprised,  how  do  we 
know  that  only  42  came  In  and  that  42  went 
out?" 

Secretary  McNamaka.  "As  you  know,  we 
covered  the  entire  Island  of  Cuba  with  flne- 
resolutlon  photography,  analyzed  every  foot 
of  It  several  times,  located  42  missiles,  and 
their  associated  equipment,  balanced  the 
missiles  against  the  type  of  equipment, 
accounted  for  all  of  the  equipment  and  all 
of  the  missiles  leaving  Cuba   •    •    ••• 

(Department  of  E>efense.  Special  Cuba 
Briefing  by  Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Feb    6.   1963.  p.  46.) 

6  "Some  5,000  Soviet  personnel  are  located 
throughout  the  Island  In  major  Industrial 
and  military  Installations." 

(Cuba:  Questions  and  Answers.  Oct.  39, 
1962.  p.  11.  Department  erf  Defense  pam- 
phlet ) 


THK   SKNATK    PREPAREDNKSS    SUBCOMMITTrB 

was  proposed  and  on  October  14,  a  Strategic 
Air  Command  U-2  reconnaissance  aircraft 
overflew  the  area  and  emerged  with  hard 
photographic  evidence  of  the  San  Cristobal 
medium-range  ballistic  missile  complex." 

( Interim  report,  p.  7. ) 

3.  "Strategic  weapons  may  or  may  not  be 
now  In  Cuba.  We  can  reach  no  conclusion 
on  this  because  of  the  lack  of  conclusive 
evidence." 

( Interim  report,  p.  4.) 

"Reports  of  Concealed  Strategic  Weapons  in 
Cuba 

"The  Intelligence  community.  altho\igh 
aware  of  these  reports,  have  been  unable  to 
confirm  them  and  adhere  to  the  position 
that  all  strategic  weapons  are  withdrawn. 

"It  is  fair  to  say.  however,  that  this  Is  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  the  Intelligence 
community. 

"Based  on  skepticism,  If  nothing  else,  there 
Is  grave  apprehension  on  this  score.  It  Is 
agreed  that  Ironclad  assurance  of  the  com- 
plete absence  of  Soviet  strategic  missiles  In 
Cuba  can  come  only  as  a  result  of  thorough, 
penetrating  onslte  Inspection  by  reliable 
observers.  The  current  Intelligence  estimate 
that  they  are  not  present  Is  based  largely 
on  the  negative  evidence  that  there  Is  no 
affirmative  proof  to  the  contrary.  This,  of 
course,  was  precisely  the  status  of  the  matter 
prior  to  last  October  14. 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  there  are  literally 
thousands  of  caves  and  caverns  In  Cuba  and 
that  It  Is  feasible  to  use  many  of  these  for 
the  storage  and  concealment  of  strategic 
missiles  and  other  offensive  weapons.  It  Is 
also  true  that  military  activity  has  been 
observed  In  connection  with  these  caves. 
Our  Intelligence  people  are  of  the  opinion 
that  some  of  the  caves  are  In  fact  utilized 
for  the  storage  of  military  Items  and  equip- 
ment other  than  strategic  missiles,  such  as 
ammunition,  explosives,  etc." 

(Interim  report,  p   15.  t 

4.  (Speaking  of  "the  July-August  period" 
1962)  "Human  source  reports  also  alleged 
that  the  nature  and  character  of  the  arriving 
Soviet  personnel  had  changed  significantly. 
It  was  reported  that  some  of  the  arriving 
personnel  during  this  period  were  primarily 
young,  trim,  physically  fit,  sxmtanned  and 
disciplined,  and  that  they  formed  In  ranks 
of  fours  on  the  docks  and  moved  out  In 
truck  convoys.  Refugee,  exile,  and  other 
human  source  reports  suggested  that,  In  con- 
trast to  the  earlier  arrivals,  the  new  arrivals 
were  Soviet  combat  troops.  However,  the 
Intelligence  community  adhered  to  the  view 
that  they  were  military  instructors,  advisers, 
and  trainers,  plus  a  number  of  civilian  tech- 
nicians and  advisers  associated  with  improv- 
ing the  Cuban  economy." 

( Interim  report,  p.  6. ) 

5.  "Photographic  reconnaissance  was  un- 
able to  detect  precisely  how  many  baUlstlc 
missiles  were  Introduced  Into  Cuba.  Prior  to 
the  Soviet  announcement  that  42  missiles 
would  be  withdrawn,  our  photographs  had 
revealed  a  lesser  number.  It  could  not  be 
established,  therefore,  how  many  ballistic 
missiles  were.  In  fact.  Introduced  Into  Cuba." 

(Interim  report,  p.  7  ) 


6. on    October    22.    1962.    the    date 

that  the  Preslden.  addressed  the  Nation,  the 
Intelligence  community  estimated  the  Soviet 
personnel    In   Cuba   to   be   8,000    to    10.000." 

(Interim  report,  p.  8.) 


COMMrrTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  on  May  22,  23.  and  24. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Reser\'ing  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  pur- 
pose of  the  meetings? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  cannot  tell  the  pur- 
pose of  the  committee  meetings.  I  am 
making  the  request  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  1  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
on  Wednesday,  May  22.  and  Thursday, 
May  23.  I  do  this  at  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  CellfrI. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  if  the  minority  members  have 
been  consulted  on  this  request? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  carmot  answer  that. 
I  just  do  not  know.  I  assume  the  mi- 
nority members  have  been  consulted. 
That  is  the  custom. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
TENNESSEE   VALLEY   AUTHORITY 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  an  address  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Saturday  was  a  great  day  for  public 
acknowledgment  of  water  resources  de- 
velopment which  is  so  vital  to  our  Nation. 
The  30th  anniversary  of  the  Teimessee 
Valley  Authority  which  has  contributed 
mightily  to  the  progress  and  welfare  of 
the  Nation  and  the  Southeast  was  cele- 
brated at  Muscle  Shoals.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  attended  the  cere- 
mony and  delivered  a  significant  address 
marking  30  years  of  advancement  by 
TVA.  Following  is  the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  at  Muscle  Shoals: 

PRXStDXNT'S    RZMAKKS    ON    TVA 

Thirty  years  ago  today  a  dream  came  true. 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt — In  the 
presence  of  TVA's  two  patron  saints.  George 
Norrls.  of  Nebraska,  and  Lister  Hill,  of  Ala- 
bama— signed  his  name  to  one  of  the  most 
unique  legislative  measures  ever  enacted  by 
the  Congress.  That  simple  ceremony  ended 
a  struggle  which  had  gone  on  for  more  than 
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a  decade.  It  gave  life  to  a  meaanre  which 
had  been  vetoed  on  two  previous  occasions. 
But   In   reality,   it    wm  or.ly  a  beginning 

For  no  other  Federal  agency  has  ever  tried 
to  combine  the  power  of  Government  with 
the  flexibility  of  private  enterprise.  No  other 
effort  had  ever  been  made  to  flt  the  patterns 
of  public  administration  to  the  comprehen- 
sive needs  of  one  valley  No  other  Govern- 
ment agency  had  ever  established  Its  head- 
quarters away  from  Washington,  close  to  the 
problems  and  the  people,  and  responsible 
directly  to  the  President  and  Congress.  And 
no  one — no  one  in  Washington  and  no  one 
in  the  Tennessee  VsUley — knew  whether  this 
effort  could  ever  overcome  the  forces  of 
poverty  and  despair  and  destruction  which 
had  devastated  this  region  for  so  long 

rr     UA3     B££J>f     DUNE 

There  were  nxany.  moreover,  who  still 
regarded  the  whole  undertaking  with  doubt, 
with  scorn  or  with  outright  hostility.  Some 
said  It  couldn't  be  done.  Some  said  It 
shouldn't  be  done.  Some  said  it  wouldn't 
be  done.  But  today.  30  years  later,  It  has 
been  done-  and  there  Is  still  more  for  TVA 
to  do. 

Por  none  of  the  dire  predictions  of  30 
years  ago  has  come  true  They  predicted 
that  the  Government  was  too  Inefficient  to 
electrify  tJaU  valley.  But  TV'A.  by  any  ob- 
jective test,  Is  not  only  the  largest  but  one 


May  20 


year    as    the    rest    of    the    Natlon-^nd    last  For  he  would  n<^ver  have  been  able  on  hi. 

year  over  65  billion  kilowatt- hour,  of  energy  lo  electrify  his  farm,  to  Insure  hs  „-- 

were  produced  for  use  In  a  region  that  used  support  Its  price,  and   to  stav  aheart     f '  ^ 

only   1.5   billion   In    1933.     The  «tvlngs   from  bu,s.  the  boU  weevil,   and  the  m^rSL'i  "^' 

navigation    and    flood    control    already    are  "•--- --   « '     •    -    ""  ""'^^«^e 

greater  than  their  cost  to  the  Government 


and  the  TVA  power  system  Is  flnancUlly  self- 
sufficient,  making  a  repayment  to  the  Treas- 
ury from  Its  proceeds  each  year 

Yet,  despite  this  record  of  success.  TVA 
still  has  Its  skeptics  and  its  critics.  There  are 
still  those  who  call  It  creeping  socialism. 
and  ft  particularly  ugly  advertising  campaign 
even  Implied  recently  that  TVA  and  public 
power  were  comparable  to  the  Berlin  wall 
and  the  East  Berlin  police  as  threats  to  our 
freedom.  But  the  Uemendous  economic 
growth  of  this  region.  Its  private  Industry 
and  Its  private  Income,  make  It  clear  to  all 
that  TVA  Is  a  fitting  answer  to  socialism — 
and  It  certainly  has  not  beeen  creeping. 

There  are  suU  those  who  complain  that 
this  national  asset  serves  only  the  people  of 
this    valley        -         - 


Without   the   National   Government    th* 
3uld    be   no  schcxxl   lunch   and  special  mif! 
programs  for  his  children,  no  assUtancT 
conserving  his  soil  or  harvesting  his  trees  T 
l>>an   to  help  him  buy  his  farm  and  no  aJn' 
rity  at  the  bank.  ''' 

w.thout  the  National  Government  thpr. 
could  be  no  Coosa-Alabama  River  proj^V 
with  the  first  dam  underway  this  month  ai 
Miller's  Perry. 

Without  the  National  Government  ther» 
could  be  no  Hill-Burton  hoepltals  no  ub\7l 
ance  to  rural  llbr.u^es.  no  help  to  colieel 
dormitories,  no  control  of  water  pollution  » 
assistance  to  depressed  areas  or  help  fo, 
training  teachers. 

TMI     POtJlTIVB     SIDE 

The  list  goes  on  and  on      Only  a  naUona; 


But    flood    regulaUon    by    the  effort    can    explore    the    mysteries    of    out» 

TVA  benefits  the  lower  Ohio  and  Mississippi  space,  harvest  the  products  of  ocean  denih 

Valleys  as  well      lt«  navigable  waterway  ays-  and  mobilize  the  human,  natural   and  matT 

tem   has  opened   up  thU  Inland   region  as  a  rial  resources  of  our  land      I  cite  these  ei 

market  for  20  SUtes.     Its  new  kinds  of  plant  amples— not  to  show  the  growth  of  Federal 

food    have    Increased    producUon    and    de-  activity,  for  It  Is  still  small  compared  to  Uie 

creased  costs  for  farmers  all  over  the  country.  Nation's — but    to   show    the   p>osltlve   side  ol 

Its  phosphorous  production  was  essenUal  to  Federal-State   cooperation,  of  which  TVA  ij 

our  Armed  Forces  In  the  Second  World  War  an  outstanding  symbol 

^^  '^''^  ^^  Redstone  Arsenal   at  Huntsville  are  was  from  Hyde  Park    N  Y     more  tha^^iil 

^^r..^.:rL^:f:?.'^.tL^!!^".tL-J.^f'-i      serving    the    entire    Nation.     As    a    final    ex-  miles    ...y'to^'\rnJl.   "^s^^l^Tl'^ 


corporation  would  undermine  the  role  of 
State  and  local  governments  But  the  State 
and  local  guveriunents  in  this  valley  today 
are  thriving  and  strengthened-*- for  example. 
hundreds  of  State  and  local  park  and  rec- 
reational areas  have  been  developed  on  the 
land  made  available  by  TVA 


George 


ample  of  its  national  role.  I  would  cite  to  you  Norrls   was    from    McCook     Nebr      al<=o  'mor» 

the   more   than   2,000   pUgrlms   to  TVA  who  than  1.100  miles  away.     But  they  knew  that 

come   from   other   lands— the  kings   and    the  the   conquest   of   floods  and   poverty   In  thU 

prime  ministers,  the  students  and  the  tech-  valley  was   not  a  local   or  regional   problem 

nlclans— the     undecided     and     the     uncom-  It  required   the  best  efforts  of  the  Natlon- 

mltted    who    gain    here    an    Impression    of  and  they  were  not  afraid  to  direct  the  po»er 

growth  and  vitality  and  concern  for  human  and  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  Government 

They    predicted    that    TVA    would    destroy      well-being   which    cannot    be    matched   any-  toward  a  solution  of  these  national  orobiem. 

tvate  and  local   InltUUve  and  thwart  free      where  else  in  the  world.  i   have   read    much   of   George    Norrls    S^ 

Finally,  there  are  thoee  who  say  that  the  "gentle  knight"  from  Nebraska— and  his  fa- 
TV  A  has  finished  Its  Job  and  outlived  Its  vorlte  phrase,  recurring  throughout  all  hu 
challenge  But  all  of  the  essential  roles  of  speeches,  was  his  reference— and  his  dedlca- 
TVA  remain,  their  Importance  Increasing  as  tlon— to  "generations  yet  unborn."  The  first 
the  Importance  of  thU  area's  at.)mlc  energy,  of  those  generations  Is  now  enjoying  the 
military  and  commercial  activities  increases,  fruits  of  his  labor,  es  will  others  for  decades 
And  new  opportunities,  new  fronUers  to  ex-  to  come.  So  let  us  all.  whether  we  are  pub- 
plore,  are  opening  up  every  year- Including  lie  officials  or  private  citizens,  northerners  or 
work  on  the  smaller  upstream  tributaries—  southerners,  farmers  or  city  dwellers    live  up 


prl 

enterprise       But   private    Investment   In   Job 
creating    Industries   along   what   was   once   a 
useless,    dangerous    river    has    already    sur- 
passed the  total  public   Investment  required 
to  control  its  waters 

Thirty  years  ago.  the  experts  were  doubt- 
ful, too.  Specialists  In  agriculture  con- 
tended that  farmers  bound  by  tradition 
would    not   use    the   new    type*  of   fertilizer 


But    the    ingenuity    of    Muscle    Shoals    has      reclaiming    land   scarred   by  coal   strip   mln-      to  the  ideas  and  the  Ideals  of  Georjre  Norrl*-. 


drastically  transformed  farming  all  over  this 
country  and  all  over  the  world. 

THOUSA.VDS    AT    WORK 

Forest  technicians  claimed  that  vast  re- 
forestation could  not  be  accomplished  by 
private  landowners  But  thousands  of  men 
are  working  today  In  pulp  mills  and  furni- 
ture factories  and  woodlands  all  traceable 
to  the  tiny  tree  seedling*  provided  to  the 
valley's  farmers  by  TVA. 

Experts  Ln  engineering  testified  that  multi- 
purpose dams  would  not  work,  that  no  river 
could  be  developed  for  navigation  and  the 
generation  of  electricity  and  prevent  floods 
at  the  same  time.  But  barge  traffic  In  this 
svstem  has  grown  from  less  than  33  million 
ton  miles  in  1933  to  more  than  2  billion 
ton  miles  today,  on  rivers  spunned  by  more 
than  30  dams  that  are  protecting  lives  and 
land  and  contributing  to  the  Nation's  largest 
single  supply  of  electric  power. 

There  were  specialists  in  conservation  in 
those  days  who  claimed  that  fish  and  wild- 
life would  t)e  destroyed  by  the  TVA:  experts 
In   power   production  who  claimed    that   the 


Ing— new  types  of  national  recreational  and  resolve  that  we.  too.  In  our  time  wlU 
areas— and  new  studies  of  aood  land  Boning  build  a  better  Nation  for  "generations  vet 
and  planning,  to  name  but  a  few.  untxjrn." 

Wn-L    NEVa    BE   OVEX  ^ 

over.  "TSe  wrnXlyrbTn^wTonuIr^f":  ^^SULTS  OP  QUE.STIONNAIRE  SENT 
It  to  conquer      For  In  the  minds  of  men  the  TO       SEVENTH       CONGRESSIONAL 

world  over,  the  Initials  TVA  stand  for  prog-  DISTRICT.  WASHINGTON 

ress— and    the    people   of   this    area  are    not  .-,      »,<->r^oT:'       », 

afraid  of  progress.  ^r.    MORSE.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

TVA  also  stands  for  cooperation— coopera-     unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
tloubetweenpubllcandprlvateentcrpr.se —      from    Wa.<;hington     fMr.    StinsonI    may 

revl.se  and  extend   hLs  remarks   at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts'' 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STIN80N.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 


between  upstream  and  downstream  Inter- 
ests— between  those  concerned  with  power 
and  navigation,  flood  control  and  recrea- 
tion— and.  above  all.  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  seven  States  of 
this  area. 

Prom  time  t»i  lime,  statements  are  made 
labeling  the  Federal  Government  an  ouuider, 
an  Intruder,  an  adversary 


arise    and    difficulties    will    persist.     But    the 

people   of   this   area   know   that   the   Federal 

Government  is  not  a  stranger  or  an  enemy. 

people  of  this  valley  could  not  use  so  many      It  Is  the  people  of  50  States  Joining  In  a  na 


eratlon   of   states,   of   course'SlffJ/en^:  ',"f);      ]'^'  ^  ^.^5^*  ^  /^^  attention  of  my  COl- 


kllowatu.  experts  in  fiscal  affairs  who  were 
certain  that  the  Federal  InvestnjerrT  would 
be  wasted  and  never  repaid  '-But  the  flsh 
and  water  fowl  have  thrived— the  families  of 
this  previously  power-deflclt  region  now  use 
more   than  twice  as  many  kilowatt-hours  a 


tlonal  effort  to  seek  progress  In  every  State. 

Por  without  the  National  Government, 
there  could  be  no  TVA. 

Without  the  National  Government,  there 
could  be  no  protectlcMi  of  the  family  farmer, 
his  Income,  and  his  financial  Independence. 


leagues  the  results  of  my  recent  question- 
naire, which  was  sent  to  55,945  con- 
stituents in  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  Washington.  To 
date.  5.293  questionnaires  have  been 
completed  and  returned  by  con.stitucnLs. 
This  excellent  response  indicates  to  me 
that  the  people  of  my  district  are  con- 
cerned   about    good   sound    government 
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and  arc  willing  to  express  their  views  on 
the  important  issues  of  the  day. 


Following  are  the  results  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire : 


Percent 


Yes 


No 


Unde- 

cl<lefl 


1.  1)0  yon  (avor  t  lax  cut? 

2.  Do  you  fHVi>r  a  lux  cul  wi^oul  reduction  in  Federal  spendlnR? I.IIII 

3^  ho  you  tMnk  Con<5rpss  shouM  Insist  on  a  hnhinco'l  liuituet  this  year? .1. 

i.  Do  you  (pel  that  the  Unlt*d  Statra  shouM  Impose  ii  naval  blockade  on"CulM?m"" 
S.  Do  you  feel  that  ttie  United  Slates  should  support  ai<  Invasion  ol  Cuba  by  antiJCom- 

munist  rubnn  natlonalF' 

8.  1)0  jrou  api>rove  of  the  U.N.  action  In  the  Katanin  afTnlr' IIIIIIIIII^^! 

:'  1)0  you  Jiuor  aditiiiUjiK  Ki^  C'liios  Into  the  United  Nations? "'.'.'.. 

n   |)o  v"ti  frc\  thnt  wc  sfiotiM  continue  forrlpn  aid  to  Communist  coundies?' 

8   Do  you  tJcUeve  that  |^>odj  inanuiocturpd  in  Commuiiisl  oounlries  should  be  sold  in 

l!  !■  Uoitrd  SlatflS' 

10.  T>o  you  liolifve  we  should  reduce  Federal  subsidy  on  a^ictilluriil  prodiictsfrr 

U.  l>o  you  think  the  United  States  la  spendinp  too  much  on  defense? 

12.  Would  you  (aror  compulsory  medical  rare  for  the  agrd  under  soaaJ  security  with'the 

cost  i>nM  (or  tiy  Incrcivsed  tavos  on  employees  and  rniployers? 

U.  Pbouid  the  Federal  CJovcmmont  provide  tax  allovrana'  for  [jarcnts  sending'chLJren 

to  college? 

14   Do  you  fiivor  Federal  flnancial  (trants  for  touchers '  salaries? '..'.'."" 

is.  Do  you  apj>rove  of  the  plan  to  make  oxir  low-cost  Pacific  Norihweit  powor  aValiable 

to  CallfamiaT 

Ifl   Do  you  believe  that  there  waa  political  inHuence  in  tiic  awarding  of  lie  TFXcoii- 
tracl? 
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GOVERNMENT  COMPETmON  WITH 

PRIVATE  eni:erprise 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kan.sRs  (Mr.  Skubitz]  may  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.ssachu.setts? 
There  wa.s  no  objection. 
Mr  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  de- 
signed to  curtail  and  ultimately  prevent 
government  competition  with  private 
enterprise. 

There  is  no  necessity  at  this  time  for 
a  lengthy  statement  telling  how  this 
bill  will  prosper  the  economy.  We  all 
know  quite  well  what  happens  when 
the  Government  competes  with  private 
business.  It  has  two  very  damaging 
effects  on  the  economy.  It  robs  pri- 
vate indu.«;try  of  profits  that  would  or- 
dinarily accrue  to  it;  and  it  increases 
the  tax  burden  on  those  currently  pay- 
ing taxes.  When  the  Crovernment  en- 
gages in  an  enterpri.se  that  should  be 
left  to  private  industry,  it  does  not  pay 
the  taxes  that  some  private  company 
would  pay. 

The  free  enterprise  nations  that  are 
prospering  the  most — Germany  for  ex- 
ample— are  the  ones  that  have  put  down 
or  curtailed  government  competition 
with  private  enterprise. 


NEW    STAFFING    STUDY— AMMUNI- 
TION  FOR   REPUBLICANS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  SchwengelI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ros- 
coe  Drummond  has  again  written  one  of 


his  comprehensive  and  thought-provok- 
ing columns  about  the  need  for  profes- 
sional staff  on  congressional  committees 
reporting  to  the  minority.  This  article 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une on  May  10,  1963,  and  in  the  Wash- 
ington Po.st  on  May  11,  1963.  The  col- 
umn was  devoted  entirely  to  the  recent 
Library  of  Congress  Senate  staffing  study 
plus  Mr.  Drummond's  personal  observa- 
tions of  this  study,  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  Below 
follows  the  complete  text  of  Mr.  Drum- 
mond's article: 

New  Staffing  Stddt — AMMTJNrrioN  foe 

REPrrBLICANS 

(By  Roscoe  Dnimmond) 

An  objective  study  of  the  professional  staff- 
ing of  the  congressional  committees,  by  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Llijrary 
of  Congress  adds  new  ammunition  to  the 
Republican  demand  that  something  be  done 
soon  to  correct  the  egregious  Imbalance  In 
staff  between  the  two  parties. 

At  stake  Is  not  some  little  convenience  for 
the  minority  party.  At  stake  Is  the  effective 
functioning  of  Congress  itself.  Its  ability  to 
do  Its  work  competently,  Its  hope  to  free  It- 
self from  being  dependent  on  the  single  fun- 
nel of  Information  from  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

The  campaign,  which  Republican  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  h..ve  been  generat- 
ing for  many  months,  to  get  something  ap- 
proaching a  fair  balance  of  professional  staff 
for  the  minority — so  that  It  Isn't  closed  off 
from  the  needed  help  to  make  Its  views  ef- 
fective—  is  now  burgeoning  into  a  wider  de- 
mand for  better  and  more  adequate  staflSng 
for  both  parties. 

This  Is  all  to  the  good.  It  is  very  much 
needed. 

Concern  over  the  staffing  problem  has 
reached  to  the  highest  levels  of  both  parties. 
Tlie  study  of  Senate  staffing  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  was  undertaken  at  the 
Joint  request  of  Majority  Leader  Mikz  Mans- 
field and  Minority  Leader  Everett  Dirksen. 
This  report  has  gone  to  all  Senators.  It  has 
been  distributed  to  Members  of  the  House 
by  Representative  Fred  Schwencel.  of  Iowa, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Conference 
Subcommittee  on  Increased  Minority  Staff. 
Mr.  ScKWENGEL,  Representative  Thomas  Cxje- 
■ns,  of  Mi&soiiri.  and  Representative  Glenard 
Lipscomb,  of  California,  have  asked  the  Li- 


brary of  Congress  for  a  similar  study  of  the 
House. 

The  Senate  study  1b  based  on  Interviews 
With  58  high-ranking  Senators,  27  majority, 
ae  minority.  It  reports  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  Senators  are  convinced  that 
"In  a  two-party  legislature  each  party  shou'.d 
have  staff  assistance  possessing  that  party's 
political  philosophy  and  available  to  help 
minority  Members  present  the  party's  views 
on  lEsues  before  the  committees." 

That  Is  not  the  case  today.  Not  only  does 
the  mnjority  on  many  committees  have  such 
inadequate  staff  that  it  cannot  carve  its  way 
through  the  unending  flow  of  data  from  the 
Executive;  the  minority  is  so  short-changed 
on  staff  that  lis  voice  is  muted  and  muffled. 

What  are  the  consequences?  The  Legb-la- 
tlve  Reference  Service  reports  these  conclu- 
sions  as  widely  held: 

"Paucity  of  staff  has  led  to  shifting  the 
initiative  In  policymaking  from  the  Congress 
to  the  Executive." 

"Lack  of  staff  specialists  often  leads  to 
legislating  In  the  dark." 

"Some  committee  staffs  are  so  small  they 
cannot  do  any  real   research." 

"The  email  size  of  many  committee  staffs 
forecloses  any  real  help  for  the  minority." 

"Worthwhl'e  committee  staff  assistance  on 
both  the  majority  and  minority  side  Is  avail- 
able only  to  senior  members." 

"There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  neutral  non- 
partisan staff.  A  nonpartisan  staff  Is  too 
often  nothing  more  than  a  funnel  for  the 
views  of  the  departments  over  which  the 
committee  exercises  oversight." 

"The  smaller  the  minority,  the  greater  the 
need  for  staff." 

"The  minority  on  a  committee  Is  not  nec- 
essarily Republican;  it  may  be  conservative 
or  liberal.  In  stafHng  recognition  should  be 
given,  when  It  exists,  to  different  points  of 
view  in  the  same  party." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  most  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Senators  interviewed  like  things  Just 
as  they  are.  'WTiy  not?  It's  aU  to  their  ad- 
vantage. 

If  these  weaknesses  In  the  professional 
staffing  of  the  committees  are  to  be  over- 
come— weaknesses  which  bear  directly  not 
only  on  the  strength  of  the  two-party  sys- 
tem but  on  the  effective  functioning  of  Con- 
gre.ss  Itself— how  can  it  best  be  done? 

The  Republican  answer  is  that  the  mi- 
nority, regardless  of  which  party  is  in  the 
minority,  should  have  the  right  to  appoint 
and  control  up  to  40  percent  of  the  commit- 
tee staff.     'What's  wrong  with  that? 


QUAD-CITIANS  BOOST  SELF-HELP  S 
PEACE  EFFORT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Sch-wengelt  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHV/ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  the  Congress  each  year  devotes  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort  in  deter- 
mining how  much  and  to  whom  our  for- 
eign aid  dollai-s  will  go.  Self-Help,  Inc., 
the  unique  organization  which  provides 
the  people  of  have-not  nations  with  pro- 
ductive tools  and  teaches  them  how  to 
use  them,  goes  quietly  about  Its  business 
of  helping  people  help  themselves. 

This  organization  is  continuing  to  grow 
and  expand  its  area  of  operation  all  the 
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time  because  more  and  more  people  are  "Tbe  type  of  help  we  give  them  must  go  HEALTH  CARE  INSURANCE  FOR  THt- 

sensing  the  wisdom  of  this  approach  and  beyond  hand-out«  of  food  and  clothing  ELDERLY 

are  making  contributions  to  It.  ,  ""W*   .^fP   theni   most   when   we   provide  w^^oir      w       ^ 

Typical  of  community  support  which  'j!T  ^IL^ir^^^^^T^.^''^  ";C^^^^  ^^j",     ^^^^      Mr     Speaker,    i    a.k 

rallies  to  the  success  of  this  nonprofit  "oriarS-.nidTu'tTaTtht'organization  f"   r^'eTj^sT^^Mr'' GLE^.^r;;"^'"^^ 

endeavor  is  the  quad-city  community  In  believes    no  help  is  effective  unlesa  it  is  self-  tend    his    rrmTrL   nl    tSt^  .    ?^^^  ^''• 

Iowa  and  Illinois  where  I  reside.     Many  help."  Jf"'^   '^'^     h^     ,   ^                P°'"'  ^^  the 

firms  and  individuals  have  made  prod-  Seif-Heip.  inc.  had  its  beginning  7  years  ^^J""  n^Ail^          extraneous  matter 

ucts  and  funds  available  to  carry  on  the  ago  through  the  vision  of  ita  founder,  Vern  /^^^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 

self-help  program.  ^-  Schield,  experienced  farmer  and  success-  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 


These  efforts  were  reported  in  the  April 


ful  Industrialist. 


from  Massachusetts? 


17  edition  of  the  Davenoort  (lowai  Dailv  w  S*'^'*'*^   '*»   founder   and   chairman   of    the          There  was  no  objection. 

1  (  edition  or  the  Uavenport  tiowai  uauy  t^^ard  of  Schleld  Bantam  Co..  manufacturers          w-    ^r  ^mm       \m\.    c        i. 

Times.    A  feature  article  by  Jan  Strum  of  power  cranes  and  shovels                                ,  ^'^  GLENN      Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 

under  the  heading  •Quad-Cltlans  Boost  m  his  travels  in  more  than  60  countries  ^ay  Join^^a   with   Republican  colleagues 

Self-Help's    Peace    Effort."    shows    how  on  company  business.  Schleld  said  he  saw  ^"  ^^^  Senate  and  Hou.se  in  introducing 

people  in  the  area  have  responded  to  this  people  "living  in  unbelievable  poverty."  and  &  bill  to  provide  health  care  insurance 

practical.  Christian  idea.  decided  "to  do  something  about  It."  for  the  elderly. 

As  an  interesting  sidelight,  it  Is   Im-  "^'^  '««*  ^  *^«  development  of  Seif-Heip            Tlie   legislation   would  bring  into  thp 

portant  to  note,  that  after  this  article  ,Jtl.frZ''lZfr^''^^^''"!^rt!  ^^^^ '^^^'^^f "°"  program  an  estimated  3  million  person, 

Speared  in  the  Daily  Times.  Mr.  Helm  ^eJTnd  UCiu  a"g^?uitu?i°afd  ^maTln'  ^-^-.-r"  ^^^^  ^''"^  ^'''^^"'^^^  '"'^""h: 

Pohlmann,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  an  In-  dustriai   equipment   at   the  lowest  possible  o'^'K'"'^  proposal  introduced  in  the  87th 

dustrious  and  capable  house  painter  who  cost  to  people  of  underdeveloped  countries  Congress. 

came  to  this  country  from  Germany  fol-  around  the  world."                                                   Provisions  of  the  bill  include: 

lowing  World  War  II.  contributed  $50  to  To  date  it  has  collected,  reconditioned,  and         First.  All  persons  who  are  65  years  of 

Self-Help,    Inc  ,   from   his   own   meager  shipped  18  carloads  of  equipment  to  India,  age  or  older  would  be  entitled  to  health 

funds.     Self-Help  is  built  on  the  sacrl-  i^"^^^^"-    M"1co,    Brazil    Ecuador     Egypt,  care   benefits   under   the   bill    *ncludi^n^ 

fices  of  the  Helm  Pohlmanns  throughout  ^^ Bura'-otTatem^L.Xr  ^?-A?ri:  ^hose  who  are  not  presently  co'e'ied"^ 

the   land.     It  is  safe  to  say   that   their  ca.  West  Africa,  Chiie.  and  Indonesia.  social  security, 

number  will  increase.  The  equipment  included  tractors,  plows.         Second.  A  provision  for  establishing  a 

The    article    from    the    Daily    Times  scrapers,    woodworking    machinery,    cement  separate  medical  trust  fund  for  the  pur- 
follows:  block  machines,  cement  mixers,  mowers,  cul-  pose    of    financing    the    program.      With 

QuAD-CrriANS   Boost   Selt-Helps   Pxacb  tlvators.  silage  cutters,  cream  separators,  in-  such  a  provision,  we  will  be  able  to  vp 

E"^oRT  cubators,  windmills,  electric  motors,  hydrau-  ^^acUy    how   much    has    been    collect^ 

,r>     ,       o         >  lie  dozers,  hammermill  feed  grinders,  rock-  v,^,.,  ^      v        u                 "      ^,       »^^'ictuea. 

(By  Jan  Strum)  crushers,   farm   wagons,  trailers,   all  purpose  ^"^  "^"^^^  ^^  being  paid  out  for  this  med- 

"That  which  man  will  not  change  for  the  powerplants.   washing  machines,   generators.  ^^^^  ^^^^   program,   and    how  much   it  Ls 

better,  time  will  change  for  the  worse  "  and  miscellaneous  tools  and  parts.  costing  the  social  security  system. 

And    with    that    quotation    In-   mind,    a  Self-Help  depends  greatly  on  contributions          Third.   Opportunity      also      would     be 

basically     Christian,     essentially     American  from  groups  and  Individuals  to  carry  on  Its  given  to  individuals  to  select  or  continue 

program  was  launched  program.     Donations  enable  the  group  to:  their  Drivatp  Inmiranrr  nIon<:    thnc  ct1,74«™ 

It  is  described  as  "an  Important  answer  to  2.  Make  available  a  revolving  loan  fund-  voluntary     basis     in     the     health     care 

present  world  need  •   •   •  an  Idea  that  help-  helping  to  provide  low-cost  tools  and  equip-  Program. 

ing  others  to  rise  to  a  higher  level  of  life  Is  j^ent  on  a  pay-as-you-work  basis  for  people  This  provision  would  substantially  lib- 
an  important  part  of  the  present  effort  for  of  other  lands.  eralize  the  option  to  beneficiaries,  offer- 
world  peace.  3    Establish     Christian     cooperatives     and  Ing  a  choice  of  hosiiltal  benpfit  tirnrmmc 

Several    quad-city    Industrial    plant^    and  self-Help    associations,    where^    those    who  which  the  indvSalthink?^^ 

other  firms  and  Individuals  are  contributors  receive   Lslstance   can.    through    their   com-  Tn  v,^,  '^hlr  nl^c 

to  this  nonprofit  organization  which  Is  head-  blned  strength,  extend  help  to  others.  ^    r^^f''  ^^l  needs. 

quartered  In  Waverly,  Iowa,  ^h^se  who  wish  to  send  gifts  to  the  pro-  Under  this  freedom  of  choice  pro- 
Bert  Derry.  formerly  general  manager  of  g^am  are  asked  to  send  them  directly  to  vision,  private  health  insurance  protec- 
Prench  &  Hecht.  a  division  of  the  Kelsey-  self-Help.  Inc..  Waverly.  Iowa.  tion  would  actually  COSt  the  individual 
nf^J^^,.^''..n7Z1f^^I^r.  w^''  °"  ^^  Contributions  are  tax  deductible.  much  less  than  he  would  Otherwise  have 
D^;y  now  resm^^n  orangebury.  N C.  h.freH.l'J,  ^S^'.TkpL''''  ^°''''  expressed  to  pay  for  increased  coverage  because  the 
serving  a  similar  position  with  the  new  Utlca  Hrsald  -  the  c^EU-after^^^  company    would     not    be    permitted    to 

Herbrand  plant  of  the  Kelsey-Hayes  Co  ,r,„H»?tro,,I  h.  hu  n^in.,  th?^.,^  charge  a  premium   for   that  part  of   the 

__      ^                                       ^       ^                   .  made  strong  by  his  doing  things  for  himself.  v,,„i.v,   ;                       i.         «...         .     ^           .  . 

The  Davenport  company  has  been  supply-  ..^^^  image  of   the   American    people  was  ^^            "^'^"'•ance  benefits  reimbursed  by 

tag  the  group  with  wheels  of  all  types.  ^^^^  ^^^^^g  ^y  helping  neighbors  help  them-  Government. 

Mainly,  the  wheels  are   for  tractors   that  selves.                                                                               It  is  my  feeling  that  this  legislation  is 

are   bunt   by   Self-Help   from   various   other  ..p^^  ^          ^^^^  ^.^  ^^        ^        sapping  our  a  sound,  distinctly  American  approach  to 

parts  provided  by  additional  contributors.  ..        ,     .          *w        j  i.          w                 ..      ■                        wi                      n                   1          ..^    . 

^.w         V,     1      ■          J  ,           ,              .  national  strength  and  have  been  weakening  a    problem    we    all    recognize — that   our 

away  of  our  resources  without  requiring  re-  at  a  time  when  their  incomes  and  earn- 

QUAD-CTTT   coNTKiBtTTORS  payment,     without    condition     for     helping  ^              .^.j.  ^^.^  ^^  ^        ^      ^ 

Other  firms  In  the  quad-city  area  which  themselves,  or   without  even   Implying  help  *„  „ff„^H  tho  Hr.^  of  ,,<,ro  fv,o,,V^„^ 

contribute  to  the  organization  are:  for    us    in    case    of    emergency    In    our    con-  tO  afford  the  kind  of  care  they  need. 

Deere   &   Co..   which   provides   not  only   a  tlnulng  cold  war  with  communism."                        The    legl.slation    would    not    only    give 

monetary  contribution,  but  also  sends  ob-  John  William  Baccarlnl,  executive  director  the  elderly  citizens  a  choice  of  carrying 

solete  equipment  to  Waverly  from  the  Deere  of  Self-Help,  Inc  .  while  In   Davenport,  said  additional  private  protection  beyond  the 

plant  In  Ankeny.  "the  group  has  outgrown  Itself  as  a  one-man  Governments   coverage   but   also    would 

Engines   are   given   to   the   group   by   the  project.  give  private  insurance  companies  an  un- 

Cllnton    Engines    Corp  .    Maquoketa,    which  "We  need  field  representatives,  committees  precedented  opportunity  to  provide  at  a 

has  a  Davenport  branch  office  and  tithe  boards  -  J^^J.  premium  a  well-rounded  preventive 

Cash  donations  are  given  by  several  area  He    stated    that    "simple    machinery    can  health     care     program    for    our    senior 

companies,  including  Davenport  newspapers,  better  the  Hvm  of  millions  today.  riti7Pn«: 

Many  businesses  In  the  quad-city  area  are  "There  Is  enough  idle  machinery  in  Amer-           t         fH               ,i      ♦>>«     11 

now  considering  contributions  also.  lea  to  create  a  tremendous  Self-Help  move-          ^  Other  words,  this  legislation  WOUld 

According  to  officials  of  the  program,  other  ment  In  other  lands.  make    it    possible — and    attractive — for 

countries.  In  contrast  to  the  United  States.  "By   providing   low-cost    new   and   rebuilt  private  enterprise  to  take  a  substantial 

"face  a  constant  struggle  to  produce  enough  equipment,"    Baccarlnl  said,   "much   can   be  role  in  the  vital  national  effort  to  provide 

to    maintain    life    for    their    ever-increasing  done  for  the  economic  uplift  of  othera,  adequate  medical  protection  for  our  el- 

populatlon.  "Self-Help  Is  a  vote  for  a  better  tomorrow."  derly  citizens. 
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-«,   o.nt>orting  a  sound  program  of     Union  broadcasts  and  pubUcatlona,  tar  ex- 
.^.^I^'^J^^^LJf^rfy.^^ffL  he-      ample,  not  infrequenUy  plug  both  _a  political 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 


hcalih  care  insurance  for  the  aging  be-     ^;,^°^^[,^,rar"  cL'k'i'^^s"^  it^^ay^  The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 

cause  I  believe  it  is  an  urgent  domestic     ^ont^nded  that  some  portion  of  these  costs  ture  to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 

peed  which  we  no  longer  can  delay  meet-     should  be  refunded.  the  following  titles: 

We    should    think    that    union    members  s.  20.  An  act  to  promote  the  coordination 


ing 


I  am  also  accepting  the  social  security  wo\:ld  applaud   this   new  decision,  for   what  and    development    of    effective    Federal    and 

roach  to  financing  the  program  be-  it  says  is  that  they  do  not  have  to  pay  a  state  programs  relating  to  outdoor  recrea- 

^  •  i-^p  I  am  convinced  that  people  want  private  tax  for  political  causes  of  which  they  t;on.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

caobe           '                ^.^  ^        ^^^  because  I  disapprove.     It  is  at  least  a  start  lu  the  dlrec-  s.  873.  An   act   to   direct   the  Secretary   of 

to  pay  \^'^.y'             _.                    -   ppttini?    a  ^^°^  °'  freeing  them  from  any  payment  un-  the  Interior  to  convev  certain  public   lands 

believe  it  is  tne  oniy   waj    ui   t.Lui,iiib    »*  j^^  ^^      j,.^,    ^^g^^^  to  the  purpose.  m  the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  county  of  Lln- 

medical  care  bill  adopted  by  the  Con-                          ^^ ^^,^_  g^^^  ^^  t;exad^. 

press.            __^^_^_^_^_  ^_^_^^_^_^ 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED  ^^^  PRESENTED  TO  THE 

PRESIDENT 

r^animous  consent  that  the  gentleman  t,ive    program    and    any    special    orders  ^^^  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 

from  Illinois  iMr.  Derwinski)  may  ex-  i^eretofore  entered,  was  granted  to:  o"  House  Admmistration.  reported  that 

tend  his  remarks   at  this  point  in   the  ^r.   Patm^n,   for   20   minutes,   today,  that  committee  did  on  the  following  dates 

RECORD  and  include  extraneous  matter,  ^nd  to  revise  and   extend   his  remarks  l^'esent  to  the  Pi'esident.  for  his  approval, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  j^^id  include  extmneous  matter.  ^iUs  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ^^^   j^^^,.    j^j.  20  minutes,  today.  O"  May  16.  1963 


nNION  DUES  AND  POLITICS  „  ,  *  »     ,        * 

uf'ti'-'-i''  i-'wi^  jjy  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 

Mr.    MORSE.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask     address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 


fro'm  Massachusetts?  ^i-  saylor.  for  60  minutes,  today,  and  H.R.  5517.  An    act    making    supplemental 

There  was  no  ob  cction.  ^-,   -pyj-g  ^^  extend  his  remarks  and  -'^PP'-oP'-iations   for   the   fiscal   year   ending 

w    AvRWTMSKT      Mr  Si->e;ikpr  a  re-  revise  aJiQ  cxiena  ms   remarss  ana  j        3^   jggg   ^^^^  j^^.  ^^^^^  purposes. 

Mr.  DERWlNbK.i.     Mr  bpeaKcr.  a  re  include  extraneous  matter.  on  Mav  20  1963 

cent  Supreme  Court  decision  In  a  case  ^^    wipnall    (at  the  request  of  Mr.  H.R.2053.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  tem- 

mvolvin-  railroad   union  memoers  ^no  j^Q^gj.^  for  15  minutes,  today,  and  to  re-  porary  suspension  of  the  duty  on  corkboard 

objected   to  political  use  of   their   dues  vi^e  and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  insulation; 

has  received  widespread  comment.  extraneous  matter  h.r.  4655.  An  act  to  amend  title  ix  of  the 

The  questionable  legahty  of  this  prac-  B^TTIN     (at    the    reauest    of    Mr  Social    Security    Act  with    respect    to    the 

tice  has  now  been  judged  and  the  deci-  ^^^^-    ^^Y          *^i-    wie    request    01   far.  ^^^^^^  authorized  to  be  made  available  to 

Son   of   the    Court    is    being    recognized  Morse),  for   15  minutes,  today,  and   to  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  emplo>-ment  security 

throughout  the  country  as  a  logical  in-  ^f^:^^  ^"^  ^''^"^  ^^  remarks  and  in-  administration  account  for  certain  admln- 

tnrougnou              ;,,HffTnpnf  ^^"^^  extraneous  matter.  istratlve  expenses,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  the 

terpretation  andjudgment.  ^^^^  unemployment  tax  for  the  calendar 

The  Chicago  Daily  News,  in  its  Friday,                         . ^,^^^  ^^^^  ^^^J^^^-  ^^^^^  purposes:  and 

HJl.  4997.  An  act  to  extend  the  feed  grain 

program.  >>- 


EXTENSION  OF  REIvL\RKS 


May  17.  edition,  points  out  the  basis  and 
philosophy  on  which   this  far-reaching 

decision  rests.     I  insert  the  editorial  in  By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 

the  Record  at  this  point:  extend   remarks   in    the   Concressional 

Union  Dues  and  PoLmcs  REcoar>,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks. 

The  labor  unions  have  sought  security  In  was  granted  to: 

compulsory  membership  contracts.    They  are  Mr.  Gathings  and  to  include  a  poll, 

finding  two  heavy  disadvantages  In  this  Bolu-  (The   following  Members    <at   the   re- 

tlon  to  their  problem  of  maintaining  their  ^^^  ^j  j^jj.    MqrseJ    and  tO  include  ex- 

.trength.     One  drawback   Is   the   waning   of  traneous  matter : ) 


the  missionary -zeal  that  goes  with  voluntar- 
ism. The  other  Is  the  civil  liberties  Issue 
created  by  enforced  p:iyment  of  dues  In  order 
to  hold  a  Job. 

The  latter  complaint  was  reinforced  by  the 
fact  that  unions  habitually  engage  In  politi- 
cal activity,  and  money  spent  In  these  cam- 
paigns may  Include  a  portion  of  the  dues  of 
Involunt.iry  members  who  oppose  the  candi- 
date or  cause  for  which  their  money  Is  spent. 

The  Injustice  of  this  requirement  has  been     quest  of  Mr.  MORRIS)   and  tO  include  ex- 
resUted  and  reinforced  In  a  new  deelslon  of     traneous  matter:) 
the  US    Supreme  Court.     In  a  North  Caro-  j^jj.   blatnik. 


Mr.  Fdjo. 
Mr.  Weaver. 
Mrs,  May. 
Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  Alger. 
Mr.  Brotzman. 
Mr.  Barry. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  accordingly 
(Hi  2  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, May  21,  1963,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECurrv^E  communications, 

ETC, 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 

communications   were    taken    from    the 

(The^foHowing  Members^  '^„.,.^:^^  ff"    Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

823.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice,  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting  the  report  of   the   proceedings   of   a 


Mr.  Baring. 


special  meeting  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  Slates,  held  at  Washington, 
DC,  March  11-12,  1963,  pursuant  to  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  section  331  (H.  Doc. 
No.  115);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


Una  case  involving  two  railroad  unions,  the 
court  said  that  workers  who  object  to  the 
use  of  any  part  of  their  dues  for  political 
purposes  are  entitled  to  a  refund.  The  bur- 
den Is  placed  on  the  union  to  show  what  ENTIOLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
portion  of  the  dues  la  used  to  cover  the  cost  ^^   BURLESON,  from  the  Committee  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

It  l7solelv  for  bargnining  costs  that  the  on  House  Administration,  reported  that  824.  a  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
unions  can.  with  any  logic,  demand  payment  that  committee  had  examined  and  found  of  the  United  States^ transmitting  a  report 
by  all  en^ployees  of  a  plant.  Even  this  claim  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  ff  ^^^  ^Vf''  °^  I  L.r  1^2  nfrfe^o^fgL" 
collides  JltJthe  fact  t^at  many  employees  following  titles,  which  were  tJiereupon  ]T£!  ^o  US^  L7JfoSn'Zlln  iZ 
^ro^^^r^^crteTdrh^tTuTh^Trefer^  signed  by  the  Speaker:  ernment  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
ence  is  held  only  by  scmsh  antisocial  people  H  R.  2053.  A  act  to  provide  for  the  tern-  printed.  ..  ^  .  „  ^ 
who  don-t  know  what  Is  good  for  them.  The  porary  suspension  of  the  duty  on  corkboard  825.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
..nswer  of  course.  Is  that  even  If  this  were  Insulation;  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
true  liberty  must  Include  the  right  to  be  H.R.  4655.  An  act  to  amend  title  IX  of  on  the  review  of  reallnement  of  item  man- 
wrong  ^^^  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  the  agement    responsibilities    in    the    Air    Force 

In  anv  event    the  Supreme   Court  seems  amount  authorized  to  be  made  available  to  Logistics  Command  pursuant  to  Implementa- 

U>  place  on  unions  the  burden  of  determin-  the  States  out  of  the  emploj-ment  security  tion   of   the  Federal   cataloging   program   In 

ing  and  refunding  to  objectors  the  portion  administration  account  for  certain  admlnls-  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 

of  dues  spent  for  politicking      This  will  not  tratlve  expenses,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  the  mittee  on  Government  Operations. 

trouble  all  unions    since  some  conduct  sep-  Federal    unemployment    tax   for   the   calen-  826.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 

arate  c;impalgn»  for  political  contributions,  dar  year  1963,  and  for  other  purposes;   and  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 

But    if    unwilling    members    desire     they  H  R.  4097.  An  act  to  extend  the  feed  grain  on   the   review   of   the   procurement   by    the 

can  make  real  trouble  out  of  the  new  ruling,  program.  Army  of  defective  canvas  end   curtains  for 
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^-ton    and    2'4-ton    cargo    trucks;    to    the 
Committee  on  Government  Operatlona 

827  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  Instances  of  questionable  participation  In 
soil  bank  programs  oX  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  In  Hidalgo  County.  Tex  ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

828  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  examination  of  the  abnormally  high 
prices  of  Polau-ls  mlsalle  parts  under  sub- 
contracts awarded  to  the  Brush  Beryllium 
Co.  by  L  )ckheed  Aircraft  Corp  .  and  charged 
to  the  Navy  under  a  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

829.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  blU  entitled  "A  bill  to  remove  the 
$10  million  limitation  on  programs  carried 
out  under  section  16(e)  (7)  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  for 
1964  and  subsequent  calendar  years";  to  the 
Committee    on    Agriculture 

830  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  i  Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), transmitting  a  report  relating  to  cer- 
tain facilities  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
within  the  authorization  contained  In  sec- 
tion 702  of  Public  Law  87-654.  pursuant  to 
10  use.  2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed   Services^ 

831  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasviry.  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreement  Act  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  to  vote  for 
an  Increase  In  the  Bank's  authorized  capi- 
tal stock",  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

832.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  the  report  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral pursuant  to  section  2  of  Public  Law 
86-143.  the  Joint  resolution  of  August  7,  1959. 
consenting  to  the  renewal  of  the  Interstate 
compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

833.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  August  31.  1954  (68  Stat.  1026)  pro- 
viding for  construction,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  the  Mlchaud  Flats  Irrigation 
project";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Aflalrs. 

834.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  adjust  the 
rates  of  basic  compensation  of  certain  offi- 
cers and  employees  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

835  A  letter  from  the  executive  secretary. 
American  Chemical  Society,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  for  the  calendar  year  1962,  together 
with  the  flnanclal  report  for  the  year  ended 
December  31.  1962.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
358.  75th  '^ongress;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

836.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section  14  of 
the  Feder  -Aid  Highway  Act  of  1954  con- 
cerning the  Interstate  planning  and  coordi- 
nation of  the  Great  River  Road";  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works 

837.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  transmitting  the  fifth 
supplemental  report  on  the  tariff  classifica- 
tion study  made  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 101(b)(4)  and  101(c)(1)  of  the  Tariff 
Classification  Act  of  1962;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

838.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  US. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  which  this  Service 


has  approved  according  the  beneficiaries  of 
such  petitions  first  preference  classification 
under  the  act,  pursuant  to  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers  House  Report  No.  305.  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments  Ordered  to  t)e 
printed. 

Mr.  DAWSON  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  Third  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  (Rept.  No  306 1. 
Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Fourth  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  (Rept  No 
307).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H  R.  6041.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
prevailing  wage  section  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended;  and  related  sections  of  the 
Federal  Airport  Act.  as  amended;  and  the 
National  Housing  Act.  as  amended,  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  308).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  HR  6060  A  bill  to  prohibit 
discrimination  on  account  of  sex  In  the 
payment  of  wages  by  employers  engaged  In 
commerce  or  In  the  prtxluctlon  of  goods  for 
commerce;  without  amendment  (Rept  No 
309).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ASPINALL  (by  request)  : 

H  R  6417  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  restric- 
tion of  certain  areas  In  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  known  as  the  Corpus  Chrlstl 
Offshore  Warning  Area,  for  defense  purposes 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    BARRY: 

HR.  6418  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $3,063,500  as  an  ex  gratia  pay- 
ment to  the  city  of  New  York  to  assist  In  de- 
fraying the  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
expenses  Incurred  during  the  15th  Gen- 
eral A.ssembly  of  the  United  Nations,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr  BERRY: 

H  n   6419    A   bill    to   amend   section   407  of 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of   1921.  as 
amended:    to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    BETTS: 

H  R  6420  A  bin  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act.  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  CEDERBERG: 

HR.  6421    A  bin  authorizing  modification 
of  the  Saginaw  River.  Mich  .  navigation  proj- 
ect;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr   FISHER: 

H  R  6422  A  bill  to  extend  the  application 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  to  certain 
positions  In.  and  employees  of.  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   GLENN: 

H  R  6423  A  bill  to  provide  for  payment 
for  hospital  services,  skilled  nursing  facility 
services,  and  home  health  services  furnished 


to  aged  tieneficliirles  under  the  old  age.  txirrt 
vors.  and  dlsabUliy  Insurance  program    and" 
for    other    purposes,    to    the    Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means  ^ 

By  Mr   HARRISON: 
HR  6424    A  bill   to  consent  to   the  Upoe, 
Niobrara  River  compact  between   the  StatM 
of  Wyoming  and  Nebraska;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  KING  of  California: 
HR  6425  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interiui 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  th. 
period  during  which  an  individual  citizen  of 
the  United  States  must  be  present  In  a  for- 
eign country  or  countries  In  order  to  exclude 
his  earned  income  for  such  period  from  grow 
Income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr   MILLS: 
H  R  6426    A  bill  to  prevent  the  smuggling 
of    watches    and    watch    movements;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
HR  6427  A  bill  to  prevent  the  smuggling 
of  watches  and  watch  movements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  MINISH: 
HR  6428  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
llshment  of  a  program  of  Federal  unemploy- 
ment  adjustment  benefits,  to  provide  for 
equalization  grants,  to  extend  coverage  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  program 
to  establish  Federal  requirement*  with  re.^ 
spect  to  the  weekly  benefit  amount  and  limit 
the  tax  credits  available  to  employers  in  t 
State  which  does  not  meet  such  rquiremenu 
to  establish  a  Federal  requirement  prohibit- 
ing States  from  denying  compensation  to 
workers  undergoing  training  and  deny  tai 
credits  to  employers  In  a  State  which  does 
not  meet  such  requirement,  to  Increase  the 
wage  base  for  the  Federal  unemployment  tax 
to  Increase  the  rate  of  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment taxes,  to  establish  a  Federal  unemploy- 
ment adjustment  and  equalization  account 
In  the  unemployment  trust  fund,  to  change 
the  annual  certification  date  under  the  Fed- 
eral Unemployment  Tax  Act,  to  provide  for 
a  Special  Advisory  Commission,  and  for  other 
purp<jses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr  MORRIS: 
H  R  6429  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Uw 
503.  84th  Congress,  so  as  to  provide  annuities 
for  the  widows  of  certain  Foreign  Service 
officers  who  retired  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Federal  Elmployees  Group  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign   Affairs. 

By    Mr     OLSEN   of   Montana: 
H  R   6430    A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
Ice  Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide 
annuities     for     surviving     spouses     without 
deduction   from   original    annuities,    and    for 
other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Post 
Office   and    Civil    Service. 
By  Mr   RAINS: 
HR  6431     A   bill    to   amend    title   I   of  the 
Housing   Act  of    1949   to   authorize   flnanclal 
assistance    for    urban    renewal    projects    In- 
volving   the    central    business    district   of   a 
community    without    regard    to    certain    re- 
quirements    otherwise     applicable;     to    the 
Committee   on    Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr   ROBISON: 
H  R  6432    A    bill   to   promote   public  con- 
fidence In  the  Integrity  of  Congress  and  the 
executive    branch;     to    the    Committee    on 
Rules. 

H  R  6433    A  bill   to  provide  for  the  estiib- 
llshment  of  a  Commission  on  Congressional 
Reorganization,   to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr  ST  ONOE: 
HR   6434     A   bill   to  provide   that   the  US 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Connecticut 
shall    also    be    held    at    New    London,    Conn  ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  SKUBITZ: 
HR  6435    A    bill  to     establish     a     Federal 
policy    concerning    the    termination,    Umit.'.- 
Uon.     or     establishment     of     business-type 
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operations  of  the  Government  which  may 
be  conducted  In  competition  with  private 
enterprise,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee    on    Government    Operations, 

By  Mr  TEAOUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 

H  R  6436.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  furnishing  of 
educational  benefits  to  the  children  of  career 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR  6437.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  pen- 
sions at  the  rate  of  $75  per  month  for  widows 
of  World  War  I  veterans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans"  Affairs 

H  R  6438  A  bill  to  amend  section  3104  of 
title  38,  United  States  Ctxle,  to  permit  certain 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  who  are 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
to  receive  compensation  concurrently  with 
retired  pay,  without  deduction  from  either; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr   THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

H  R  6439  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  sta- 
bilizing the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  Industry, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr   VINSON: 

H  R  6440    A    bill    to   amend    the   Universal 
Military   Training    and    Service    Act;    to   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Bv  Mr    WILLIS: 

HR  6441     A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  86- 
272    as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  report- 
ing date;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   ADDABBO: 

H  J  R«9    *39    Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  beginning 
July  28.  1963.  as  Veterinary  Medicine  Week; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    HOFFMAN: 

HJ  Res  440.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  requiring 
loyalty  pledges  of  farmer-elected  agricultural 
stabilization  and  conservation  committee- 
men; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    RAINS: 

HJ  Res.  441.  Joint  resolution  emei.dlng 
section  221  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
extend  for  1  year  FHA's  general  authority 
thereunder.  In  cases  not  Involving  displaced 
families,  to  Insure  mortgages  covering  1-  to  4- 
famlly  dwellings  and  mortgages  covering 
multlfamlly  housing  which  are  executed  by 
private  profitmaklng  mortgagors;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr   ROGERS  of  Texas: 

H  J  Res.  442  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  lake  to  be  formed  by  the  waters  Im- 
pounded by  Sanford  Dam.  Canadian  River 
project.  Texas,  as  "Lake  Meredith";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

HJ  Res  443  Joint  resolution  to  present  a 
Congressional  Medal  of  National  Honor  to 
Carl  Sandburg;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr    ASHBROOK: 

H  Con  Res.  158.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  determination  of  the  United 
Slates  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  general 
disarmament  and  arms  control;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr   MacGREGOR: 

H  Con  Res  159.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  determination  of  the  United 
SUtes  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  general 
disarmament  and  arms  control;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr    POWELL: 

H.  Con  Res  160    Concurrent         resolution 
congratulating     the     American     Veterinary 
Medical  Association  on  Its  centennial;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  WILLIS: 

H  Con  Res  161.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  additional  copies  of  House  Docu- 
ment 336,  86th  Congress,  2d  session,  entitled 
"Facts  on  Communism — Volume  I.  The  Com- 
munist Ideology";  and  House  Document  139, 


87th  Congress.  1st  session,  entitled  "Facts  on 
Communism — Volume  11.  The  Soviet  Union, 
From  Lenin  to  Khrushchev";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

H  Con.  Res  162.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  additional  copies  of  House  Report 
No.  2559.  87th  Congress,  2d  session;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H  Con  Res.  163  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  additional  copies  of  the  publica- 
tions entitled  "Communist  Outlets  for  the 
Distribution  of  Soviet  Propaganda  In  the 
United  States.  Parts  1  and  2";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  164.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  additional  copies  of  the  publica- 
tions entitled  "U.S.  Communist  Party  Assist- 
ance to  Foreign  Communist  Governments 
(Medical  Aid  to  Cuba  Committee  and  Friends 
of  British  Guiana).  Parts  1  and  2'";  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr  BOLLING: 
H  Res.  352.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct  an 
Investigation  to  determine  whether  a  Reserve 
commission  Is  incompatible  with  the  holding 
of  a  seat  in  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules 

By  Mr.  FORD: 
H  Res.  353.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct  an 
investigation  to  determine  whether  a  Reserve 
commission  Is  incompatible  with  the  holding 
of  a  seat  In  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules 

By  Mr  LESINSKI: 
H.  Res.  354.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial  Committee  on   the  Captive  Nations;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr   0"HARA  of  Illinois: 
H.  Res.  355.  Resolution  concerning  collec- 
tive defense  agreements  with  Israel;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign   Affairs. 
By  Mr   ROBISON: 
H  Res.  356    Resolution     creating     In     the 
House    of   Representatives   a   Committee   on 
Grievances   to   study   complaints   concerning 
the  conduct  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  make  Investigations  and 
npproprlat*    recommendations    thereon;     to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H  Res.  357.  Resolution  providing  for  addi- 
tional copies  of  House  Report  No.   119,  86th 
Congress,   Ist  session,   entitled   "Patterns   of 
Communist    Espionage"";    to    the    Committee 
on  House  Admirvistration. 

H.  Res.  358.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  publica- 
tion entitled  "Communist  Youth  Activities 
(Eighth  World  Youth  Festival.  Helsinki,  Fin- 
land. 1962) ,""  87th  Congress.  2d  session;  to  the 
Committee  on  House   Administration. 

H.  Res.  359.  Resolution  provldlne;  for  addi- 
tional copies  of  "Communist  and  Trotskylst 
Activity  Within  the  Greater  Los  Angeles 
Chapter  of  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Commit- 
ter," 87th  Congress.  2d  session;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   House   Administration. 

H.  Res.  360.  Resolution  providing  for  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  publication  entitled 
■"Communist  Propaganda — and  the  Truth 
About  Conditions  in  Soviet  Russia  (Testi- 
mony of  David  P.  Johnson),"  B7th  Congress, 
2d  session;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Maryland,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  to  imple- 
ment the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of 
1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  memorializing  the  Pres- 


ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
with  reference  to  the  Department  of  State 
taking  a  firm  position  against  Arab  inter- 
ference In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  businessmen,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  notifying  the  Congress 
that  the  State  has  declared  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Win- 
ston Spencer  Churchill  to  be  an  honorary 
citizen  of  the  State  of  Maryland;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  consider  the  advislblllty  of  amending  the 
social  security  laws  to  provide  that  an  Il- 
legitimate child  may  receive  benefits  from 
one  acknowledged  or  decreed  to  be  his  nat- 
ural father;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  Unlt«d 
States  to  enact  legislation  to  replenish  the 
funds  provided  for  under  the  Veterans'  Re- 
adjustment Assistance  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  protesting  the  brutality 
and  violation  of  htiman  and  civil  rights  In 
the  State  of  Alabama;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stat«s 
relative  to  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  providing 
for  the  right  of  citizens  to  vote  in  primary 
or  other  elections;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AYRES: 
HR.  6442.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Jasper 
E.  Tate;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL'  of  Virginia: 
HR.  6443.  A    blU    for  'the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Margaret  L.  Moore;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
KR.    6444.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Mljo 
Zeljeznak;      to      the      Committee     on      the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  6445.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yanlna 
Opielowska;      to     tiie     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H.R.  6446.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Maria 
Theresa    Diaz;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6447.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Portia  Pasamonte  (nee  Garcia);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
HR.6448.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Agostlno 
Izzo;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEED: 
H.R.  6449.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   James 
Jouravloff;      to      the      Committee      on      the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STINSON: 
H.R.  6450.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
Cheuk-Man  Chan;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

133.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
W.  F.  Russel.  deputy  clerk.  Board  of  County 
Commissioners,    Dade    County.    Miami,    Fla.. 
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reaative  to  requesting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  approve  the  US.  participa- 
tion In  Interama  by  providing  a  Federal 
exhibit  and  by  assisting  in  the  construction 
of  exhibits  of  Latin  American  nation*,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


SENATE 

Monday,  May  20,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Piederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  before  whose  face  the  genera- 
tions rise  ajid  pass  away:  Age  after  age 
the  living  seek  Thee,  and  find  that  of 
Thy  faithfulness  there  is  no  end.  Our 
fathers  in  their  pilgrimage  walked  by 
Thy  guidance,  and  rested  on  Thy  com- 
passion: still  to  their  children  be  Thou 
the  cloud  by  day  and  the  fire  by  night. 

Draw  us  from  base  content,  and  set  our 
eyes  on  far-off  goals.  Keep  us  at  tasks 
too  hard  for  us.  that  we  may  be  driven 
to  Thee  for  strength.  Deliver  us  from 
fretfulness  and  self-pity:  make  us  sure 
of  the  goals  we  cannot  see  and  of  the 
hidden  good  in  the  world.  Open  our 
eyes  to  simple  beauty  all  around  us.  and 
our  hearts  to  the  loveliness  and  nobility 
men  hide  from  us  because  we  do  not  try 
enough  to  understand  them. 

In  a  world  such  as  this  we  do  not  ask 
that  Thou  wilt  keep  us  safe,  but  that 
Thou  wilt  keep  us  loyal  to  the  royal  in 
ourselves. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name  we  ask 
It.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mawsfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
May  17,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
the  President  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  acts  and  joint  resolution: 

On  May  15.  1963: 

S.  1227  An  act  authorizing  the  Association 
of  Unlversallst  Women  <  a  nonproflt  corpora- 
tion In  the  District  of  Columbia)  to  con- 
solidate with  the  Alliance  of  Unitarian 
Women  (a  nonproflt  corporation  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts). 

On  May  17,  1963: 

S.  138.  An  act  to  redesignate  the  Big  Hole 
Battlefield  National  Monument,  to  revise  the 
boundaries  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  394,  An  act  to  validate  the  homestead 
entries  of  Leo  P.  Reeves;   and 

S  J  Res  39  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  20-26.  1963.  as  National 
Actors'  Equity  Week. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  e.xecutive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 


ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  and  withdrawing 
the  nominations  of  Carl  P.  Englehart. 
to  be  postmaster  at  Hunlock  Creek.  Pa., 
and  Maurice  B.  Morrison,  to  be  post- 
master at  Charlton  Heights,  W.  Va. 
which  nominating  messages  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  commitf^es. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE    FROM   THE   HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  received  from  Mr.  Bart- 
lett,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announcing 
that  the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signa- 
ture to  the  following  enrolled  bills,  and 
they  were  signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore: 

S.  20.  An  act  to  promote  the  coordination 
and  development  of  effective  Federal  and 
State  programs  relating  to  outdoor  recre- 
ation, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  873.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  certain  public  lands  in  the 
State  of  Nevada  to  the  County  of  Lincoln. 
State  of  Nevada; 

H  R  2053.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  duty  on  corkboard 
insulation; 

H.R  4655  An  act  to  amend  title  IX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  made  available  to 
the  States  out  of  the  employment  security 
administration  account  for  certain  adminis- 
trative expenses,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  the 
Federal  unemployment  tax  for  the  calendar 
ye.ir  1963,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H  R  4997.  An  act  to  extend  the  feed  grain 
program. 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF 
LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfifld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the 
Legislative  Calendar  was  dispensed  with. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

LI\nTATION  OF  STATEMENTS  IN 
MORNING  HOLTl 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


EXECLTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore   the   Senate,    the  following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Aunrr  Report  on  Vugln   Islands 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Virgin  Islands 
Corporation,  fiscal  year  1962  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment  Operations. 


Afay  20 

Rkport  on  REvirw  or  tjie  PnocvRiacnrr  ar 
THK  .\RMY  or  Defkctivx  Ck^tvkb  Ekd  Cu» 
TAINS  FOB  Certain   Trucks 
A  letter  from   the  Comptroller  Oenera]  n* 
the  United  States,  transmuting    pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  procare 
ment  by   the  Army  of  defective  canvas  end 
curtalus  for  '^-ton  and  3 4 -ton  cargo  tnicki 
dated  May  1983    (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port);    to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Examination  or  the  .'\BNon.MAi.i.T 

High    Pricks    or    Polaris    Miasilr    Parts 

Under  Certain  Shbcontracts 

A  letter  from   Uie  Comptroller  Genenu  of 

the  United  SUtes,  Lranimlttlng,  pursuant  to 

law.  a  report  on  the  examination  of  the  ab- 

normally  high  prices  of  Polaris  mUalie  paru 

under    subcontract's    awarded    to    the    Bru«h 

BerylUum  Co  by  Lockhc-ed  Aircraft  Corp  and 

chiirged    to    the    Navy    under   a    cost-piui-a- 

flxed-fee  contract,  dated  May  1963   (with  an 

accompanying  report  i ;   to  the  Committee  on 

Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Instances  or  Qvestionabi.e  Pah- 
ttcipation  in  Soil  Bank  Programs  n 
HroALGO  County.  Tex. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  inst.Tjices  of  questionable 
participation  in  soil  t>ank  programs  la 
Hidalgo  County,  Tex..  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  dated  May  1963  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Amendment  or  Act  Providing  for  Constrcc- 

TION.   MaINTINANCK.   AND   OPERATION    Or   THI 

MiCHAUD  Flats  Irrigation  Project 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  August  31, 
1954  (68  Stat.  1026)  providing  for  construc- 
tion, maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Mlchaud  Flats  Irrigation  project  (with  an 
accompanying  pai>er):  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insul.ir  Affairs. 
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RESOLUTIONS    OF   GUAM 
LEGISL^^TURE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sent, for  Inclusion  In  the  Record,  several 
resolutions  I  have  received  from  the 
Legislature  of  Guam  dealing  with  the 
recent  typhoon  that  struck  the  Island, 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion with  respect  to  permitting  citizens 
of  American  possessions  to  vote  in  na- 
tional elections  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  and  requesting  that  Congress 
enact  legislation  Increasing  tax-exempt 
articles  coming  from  Guam  into  the 
United  States  to  $1,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolutions  may  be  printed 
In  the  Record  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  appropriately  referred,  and. 
under  the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"RxsoLmoN  108 
'■Resolution  relative  to  respectfully  petition- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  legislation  lncrea.slng  tax-exempt 
articles  coming  from  Guam  to  the  United 
States  to  •  1.000 

•'Whereas  articles  coming  Into  the  United 
Stales  from  Guam  are  subject  to  duty  where 
the  value  or  values  of  such  articles  exceed 
•  100;   and 

"Whereas  various  economic  studies  and 
surveys  have  been  conducted  by  different  re- 


search organizations,  all  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  and  examining  the  various 
possibilities  for  the  economic  development 
of  the  territory  of  Guam;  and 

"Whereas  because  of  the  high  cost  of  labor 
and  the  exceedingly  excessive  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  and  from  Guam  any  endeavor 
In  the  line  of  Industrial  possibilities  appear 
remote,    uneconomical    and    unfeasible;    and 

"Whereas  the  Government  of  Guam,  in 
attempting  to  dig  Itself  out  of  the  havoc 
raised  by  Typhoon  Karen,  proposes  to  obtain 
a  loan  from  the  Federal  Government,  which 
loan,  legally  and  morally,  must  be  repaid  by 
the  Government  of  Guam;  and 

"Whereas  plans  are  underway  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  civilian  air  terminal  to  ac- 
commodate travelers,  and  one  alternative  of 
raising  much-needed  revenue  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Guam,  is  to  Increase  the  value 
of  tax-exempt  articles  imported  Into  the 
United  States  from  Guam:  Now.  therefore, 
bo  It 

"Reiolved.  That  the  seventh  Guam  Legisla- 
ture does  hereby  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Guam  respectfully  petition  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to 
Increase  tax-exempt  articles  coming  Into  the 
United  States  from  Guam  to  $1,000;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  speaker  certify  to  and 
the  legislative  secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  chairmen.  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Senate 
and  House,  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Honorable  Daniel  K  Inoutk, 
US  Senator,  to  the  Honorable  Hiram  Fong. 
US   Senator,  and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam. 

"Duly  adopted  on  the  24th  day  of  April, 
1963. 

"M.    U.    Lujan, 

"Vice  Speaker. 
"V.  B    Bamba. 
"Legislative  Secretary." 

To  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"RESOLtmOIf    102 

"Resolution  relative  to  respectfully  petition- 
ing the  Congre.ss  of  the  United  States  to 
institute  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  permit  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  reside  In  Ameri- 
can territories  and  possessions  to  vote  In 
national  elections  for  President  and  Vice 
President 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  territory  of 
Guam,  American  citizens  all.  are  extremely 
proud  of  their  membership  In  the  great 
American  commonwealth  and  cherish  deeply 
the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  such 
citizenship,  the  Territory  of  Guam  having 
demonstrated  its  patriotism  and  loyalty  not 
only  during  the  Second  World  War  and  tlie 
occupation  of  Guam  by  the  enemy,  but  since 
that  grim  time,  large  numbers  of  Quama- 
nlans  having  volunteered  for  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  their  country,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Guam  taking  great  pride  In  the  role 
the  Territory  plays  as  a  major  defense  base 
for  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  Territory  of  Guam,  although 
enjoying  limited  self-government  and  all  the 
basic  civil  rights  granted  other  American 
citizens.  Is  still  without  the  right  to  Tote  In 
national  elections,  there  being  no  provision 
for  electors  from  Guam  to  sit  In  the  electoral 
college,  which  means  that  the  citizens  of 
Guam  are  not  as  much  a  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  as  they  desire,  having  no 
voice  In  the  selection  of  their  President;  and 

"Whereas,  although  the  Legislature  of 
Guam  cannot  presume  to  speak  for  the  other 
offshore  territories  of  the  United  States,  it 
Is  advised  that  citizens  of  those  areas  who 
are  also  American  citizens,  strongly  desire 
the  privilege  of  voting  In  national  elections, 
and  accordingly  the  legislature  In  urging 
provision  for  voting  by  citizens  of  Guam,  also 


urges  that  the  citizens  of  other  offshore  ter- 
ritories be  similarly  privileged:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Seventh  Guam  Legisla- 
ture does  hereby  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Guam  respectfully  petition  and  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Institute 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  so  as  to  permit  those  U.S  citi- 
zens resident  In  the  offshore  territories  of 
the  Nation  to  vote  In  national  elections  for 
President  and  Vice  President;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  speaker  certify  to  and 
the  legislative  secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Senate  and  House,  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Senate  and  House,  and  to  the  Governor  of 
Guam. 

"Duly  adopted  on  the  19th  day  of  April 
1963. 

"M.  U.  Lujan. 

"Vice  Speaker. 
"V.  B.   Bamba. 
"Legislative  Secretary." 

To  the  Committee  on  Public  Works: 
"Resolution  94 

"Resolution  relative  to  respectfully  memori- 
alizing the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
various   Federal   agencies   and    Instrumen- 
talities  to   expedite    the   granting   of   that 
arslEtance  to  the  territory  of  Guam  follow- 
ing   the    destruction    caused    by    Typhoon 
Karen    to   which   the   territory   Is   entitled 
under  existing  Federal  statutes. 
"Whereas    Tv-phoon    Karen,    which    struck 
the  island  of  Guam  during  November,  1962, 
created    millions    of   dollars   worth    of    dam- 
age, and  caused  vast  destruction  In  Guam — 
the  destruction  being  even  greater  than  that 
created    by    the    entire    Second    World    War; 
and 

"Whereas  In  response  to  the  territory's 
need,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  various  Federal  Instrumentalities 
concerned  made  Immediate  response  In  the 
way  of  providing  emergency  and  short  term 
assistance,  for  which  the  people  of  Guam 
are  eternally  grateful;   and 

"Whereas  for  the  long  term  rehabilitation 
of  the  territory,  more  extensive  and  long- 
term  programs  of  Federal  aid  are  essential, 
of  which  fact  the  authorities  in  Washington 
are  fully  cognizant,  they  having  gotten  to- 
gether to  arrange  necessary  legislation 
toward  this  end;   and 

"Whereas  the  Speaker  of  the  Guam  Legis- 
lature Is  presently  in  our  Nation's  Capital 
to  assist  In  the  expediting  of  this  long-term 
assistance,  which  delegate  requires  the 
unanimous  support  of  this  legislature  In 
emphasizing  the  urgency  of  his  mission: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  In  view  of  the  foregoing, 
the  7th  Guam  Legislature  does  hereby  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Guam  respectfully 
petition  and  memorialize  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Federal  agencies  and 
Instrumentalities,  to  Join  together  in  ex- 
pediting that  long-term  assistance  of  which 
this  territory  Is  entitled  under  existing  Fed- 
eral statutes  as  a  result  of  the  destruction 
caused  by  Typhoon  Karen;  and  be  It  further 
"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  do  also 
serve  as  an  expression  of  deep  gratitude  by 
the  people  of  Guam  for  the  extensive  emer- 
gency assistance  already  given  the  territory 
by  our  President  and  the  Federal  agencies 
concerned  immediately  following  the  ty- 
phoon, which  assistance  was  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  remarkable  recovery  the  ter- 


ritory has  made  from  the  more  immediate 
effects  of  the  great  typhoon;  and  be  it 
further 

'Resolved,  That  the  speaker  certify  to 
and  the  legislative  secretary  attest  the  adop- 
tion hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be 
thereafter  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  chairmen  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  U.S. 
Senate  and  House,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Budget,  and   to  the  Governor  of  Guam. 

"Duly  adopted  on  the  18th  day  of  April, 
1963. 

"M.    U.    Lujan, 

"Vice  Speaker, 
"V.    B.    Bamba, 
"Legislative  Secretary." 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers 
in  the  executive  departments,  to  which 
was  referred  for  examination  and  rec- 
ommendation a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States,  dated  May  14,  1963, 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permament 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  mTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Curtis,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee)  : 

S.  1566.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Upper 
Niobrara  River  compact  between  the  States 
of  Wyoming  and  Nebraska;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See    the   remarks   of    Mr.    Simpson    when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By   Mr.   RIBICOFF; 

S.  1567.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
certain  expenses  Incurred  in  obtaining  or 
providing  a   higher  education;    and 

S.  1568.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  of 
up  to  $100  a  year  for  certain  expenses  in- 
curred in  providing  an  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  for  a  child  in  a  private 
school;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  RiBicorr  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVrrS: 

S.  1569.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  striking 
of  certain  medals  at  the  U.S.  Mint  at  Phila- 
delphia for  outstanding  civilian  achieve- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See   the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BE  ALL: 

S.  1570.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dulcle  Ann 
Stelnhardt  Sherlock;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pastore) : 

S.  1571.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  redesign- 
ing of  the  5-cent  George  Washington  reguleir 
postage  stamp  so  as  to  Incorporate  George 
Washington's  Immortal  words.  "To  bigotry 
no  sanction";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pexl  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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CONCURRENT  RESOLtmON 
STUDY    OF    PROFIT -SHARINO    AND 
STOCK -OWNERSHIP      PLANS      BY 
THE   JOINT   ECONOMIC   COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  JAVTTS  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  'S.  Con.  Res.  45  >  authorizing 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  to  make 
a  study  of  and  report  to  the  Senate  on 
profit-sharing  and  stock-ownership 
plans,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

I  See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Javits.  -which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

RESOLUTION 

TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

SELECTED     EXCERPTS     ON     THE 

1963-64   NATIONAL   HIGH   SCHOOL 

DEBATE   SUBJECT   OF   MEDICARE 

Mr.  MUNDT  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  145)  :  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  with  Il- 
lustrations aa  a  Senate  document  selected 
excerpts  on  the  19«8-«4  national  high 
school  debate  propoalUon:  'What  Should 
Be  the  Role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
Providing  Medical  Care  to  the  Citizens  of 
the  United  States.'"  compiled  by  the  Edu- 
cation and  Public  Welfare  Division.  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service.  Library  of  Con- 
gress; and  that  there  be  printed  10.300 
additional  copies  of  such  document  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate. 


ITPER  NIOBRARA  RIVER  COMPACT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
two  great  sister  States  of  Wyoming  and 
Nebraska  share  the  waters  of  the  Nio- 
brara River  This  river  is  the  lifeline  to 
some  of  the  finest  grassland  In  the  world. 
On  the  rolling  hills  of  eastern  Wyoming 
and  western  Nebraska  you  can  see  the 
hundreds  of  sleek,  fat  cattle  that  drink 
the  waters  of  the  Niobrara  River. 

The  headwaters  of  this  river  are  in 
Wyoming  and  as  it  flows  eastward  Into 
Nebraska  it  broadens  to  become  one  of 
Nebraska's  important  rivers. 

The  legislatures  of  these  two  States 
have  recently  approved  the  Upper  Nio- 
brara River  Compact.  The  Senators  rep- 
resenting these  two  States.  Mr  Hruska. 
Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  McGee  and  myself,  now 
present  this  compact  to  the  Senate  for 
its  consent  to  this  interstate  compact. 

The  major  purposes  of  this  Upper 
Niobrara  River  Compact  are  to  provide 
for  an  equitable  division  or  apportion- 
ment of  the  available  surface  water  sup- 
ply of  the  Upper  Niobrara  River  Basin 
between  the  States;  to  provide  for  ob- 
taining information  on  groundwater  and 
underground  water  flow  necessary  for 
apportioning  the  underground  flow  by 
supplement  to  this  compact;  to  remove 
all  causes;  present  and  future  which 
might  lead  to  controversies;  and  to  pro- 
mote interstate  comity. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  consent  to  the 
Upper  Niobrara  River  Compact  between 
the  States  of  Wyoming  and  Nebraska. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  win  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bin  (S.  1566)  to  consent  to  the 
Upper  Niobrara  River  Compact  between 
the  States  of  Wyoming  and  Nebraska, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Simpson  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators',  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  In5ular 
Affairs. 


PRESIDENTIAL  MEDAL  FOR 
CIVTI.IAN  ACHIEVEMENT 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Presidential  Medal  for  Civil- 
ian Achievement  to  provide  recognition 
for  persons  who  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  in  such  fields  as  public 
affairs,  social  and  spiritual  betterment, 
science,  health  and  medicine,  education, 
letters,  arts.  law.  engineering,  agricul- 
ture, labor,  and  industry.  This  would  in 
effect  be  the  U.S.  version  of  the  famed 
Queen's  Honor  List  in  Great  Britain. 

I  have  sought  legislation  along  these 
lines  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  was 
therefore  very  gratified  to  note  the  is- 
suance by  the  President  on  February  22 
this  year  of  Executive  Order  11085, 
establishing  a  similar  Presidential  Medal 
of  Freedom,  to  be  awarded  principally 
on  July  4  of  each  year  to  an  estimated 
25  persons  who  have  made  "an  especially 
meritorious  contribution  to  first,  the 
security  of  national  interests  of  the 
United  States;  or  second,  world  peace,  or 
third,  cultural  or  other  significant  public 
or  private  endeavors. 

However,  the  Executive  order  of  neces- 
sity leaves  several  gaps  which,  in  my 
Judgment,  can  only  be  filled  by  legisla- 
tion. First,  Executive  action  alone 
probably  could  not,  and  in  this  case  did 
not  provide  for  a  monetary  award,  which 
could  in  specific  cases  add  materially  to 
the  significance  and  incentive  quality  of 
the  medal.  This  is  fully  recognized  in 
the  case  of  the  Nobel  Prize,  which  carries 
with  it  an  award  which  varies  in  size,  but 
in  recent  years  has  been  approximately 
$50,000  Accordingly,  my  bill  would  au- 
thorize a  lax-free  lump  sum  award  not 
to  exceed  $50,000.  subject  to  appropria- 
tions, to  be  made  by  the  President  along 
with  the  award  of  the  medal. 

Secondly.  Elxecutive  action  alone  could 
draw  together  and  unify  only  the  Execu- 
tive-admlni.stercd  civilian  award  pro- 
grams, and  the  President's  order  incor- 
porated only  the  preexisting  President's 
Award  for  Distinguished  Federal  Civilian 
Service,  which  was  established  pursuant 
to  the  Government  Employees  Incentive 
Awards  Act  of  1954 — 68  Stat.  1112.  5 
United  States  Code  2121-2123 — and  im- 
plemented by  Executive  Order  No.  10717 
of  July  2.  1957.  It  should  be  noted  that 
that  act  also  provided  for  a  monetary 
award  up  to  $5,000,  or.  in  exceptional 
cases,  up  to  $25,000.  Another  enact- 
ment. Public  Law  86-209 — 73  Stat.  431. 
42  United  States  Code  1880-1881— cre- 
ated a  National  Medal  of  Science.  20  of 
which  may  be  awarded  yearly  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  National  Academy 
of  Science. 

But  even  more  significantly,  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  of  February  left  untouched 


the  welter  of  individual  medal  award 
bills  introduced  In  the  Congress  each 
year,  which  often  conflict  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive  authority  already  being  exer- 
cised, and  In  any  event  impose  a  burden 
upon  the  Congre.<;s  which  it  is  not  well 
equipped,  in  my  Judgment,  to  discharge 
appropriately  A  survey  prepared  last 
year  by  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  on  medal  bills 
in  the  recent  Congresses  indicates  to  me 
Uiat  no  rational  dlstmction  exists  be- 
tween the  few  such  bills  which  became 
law  and  those  which  did  not.  except  that 
the  Congress  Is  too  busy  with  other  mat- 
ters to  give  this  bR.«;ically  administrative 
function  the  attention  which  It  deserves. 

Accordingly.  Uie  blU  now  being  intro- 
duced would  incorporate  under  one  pro- 
ced  ire  all  civilian  achievement  awards 
by  the  Federal  Government,  including 
both  the  executive  branch  and  the  Con- 
gress, except  for  the  existing  Government 
employee  award  program,  which  would 
remain  separate  because  of  its  special 
employer-employee  relationship.  The 
bill,  of  course,  is  also  independent  of  the 
military  award  programs,  which  have 
always  been  adinlnistered  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  conjunction  with  the  anned 
services. 

In  presenting  a  unified  and  truly  in- 
centive award  system  for  civilian 
achievement,  this  bill  would.  I  believe. 
stimulate  and  encourage  the  kind  of  out- 
standing citizen  effort  which  is  now  being 
recognized  only  partially.  I  very  much 
hope  that  the  bill  will  be  considered  by 
the  executive  branch  as  building  upon 
the  Executive  order  of  February  and  will 
be  favorably  acted  upon  at  an  early  date 

The  PRESIDING  OFP'ICER  (Mr 
Kennedy  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1569>  to  authorize  the 
striking  of  certain  medals  at  the  D.S 
Mint  at  Pliiladelpliia  for  outstanding 
civilian  achievements,  mtroduced  by  Mr 
Javits.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
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REDESIGNING  OF  THE  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON  5-CENT  REGULAR 
POSTAGE  STAMP 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my.self.  and  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  P.^s- 
TOREl,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bin  which  would  provide  for 
the  re'Jesignin'T  of  the  5 -cent  George 
Washington  regular  postage  stamp  so  as 
to  Incorporate  George  Washington's  im- 
mortal words.    To  bigotry  no  sanction." 

The  Father  of  our  Counti-y,  George 
Washint:ton.  wrote  these  immortal  words 
in  a  letter  to  the  Jewish  community  in 
Newport.  R.I.,  after  he  had  returned  from 
visiting  the  famous  Touro  Synagogue, 
a  national  historic  shrine,  which  is  lo- 
cated in  my  home  city  of  N  wport.  Our 
first  President  was  presented  with  an 
address  from  the  Newport  congregation, 
prepared  by  Moses  Seixas,  warden  of  the 
sjmagorrue. 

The  heart  of  the  letter  was  in  the 
words: 

Deprived  as  we  heretofore  have  been  of 
the    invaluable    rights    of    free    citizens,    we 


now  (with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  the 
Almighty  dispenser  of  all  events)  behold  a 
Oovernment  erected  by  the  majesty  of  the 
^,  pie — a  Government,  which  to  bigotry 
plves  no  sanction,  to  persecution  no  aaslst- 

^ce but  generously   affords  to  all   liberty 

of  conscience  and  Immunities  ol  citizenship. 

A  few  days  later  the  President  of  this 
new  Nation  wrote  a  reply  which  in  a 
powerfully  worded  phrase  contained  a 
moving  affirmation  of  these  thoughts: 

It  is  now  no  more  that  toleration  Is  spoken 
of  as  If  it  was  by  the  Indulgence  of  one  class 
of  people,  that  another  enjoyed  the  exercise 
of  their  inherent  natural  rights.  For  hap- 
plly  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
which  glvM  to  bigotry  no  sanction,  to  per- 
secution no  assistance,  requires  only  that 
they  who  live  under  its  protection  should 
demean  themselves  as  good  citizens.  In  giv- 
ing it  on  all  occasions  their  effectual 
support  •   •   •. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  original  supporter 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Touro  Syna- 
gogue National  Historic  Shrine,  Inc.,  and 
as  a  citizen  of  a  State  that  was  founded 
by  Roger  Williams,  whose  own  banish- 
ment from  Puritan  Massachusetts  had 
convinced  him  that  religious  intolerance 
was  a  threat  to  civil  peace  and  a  barrier 
against  the  search  for  truth,  I  am  more 
than  proud  to  introduce  today  this  bill 
which  will  help  Immortalize  those  words 
of  our  first  President,  which  he  expressed 
173  years  ago:  "To  bigotry  no  sanction." 

Today  this  philosophy  is  just  as  mean- 
ingful as  it  was  then,  and  I  urge  this 
legislation,  so  that  all  Americans  may  be 
constantly  reminded  of  the  high  ideals 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  of  our  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bin  (S.  15711  to  provide  for  the 
redesigning  of  the  5-cent  George  Wash- 
ington regular  postage  stamp  so  as  to 
incorporate  George  Watshington's  im- 
mortal words.  "To  bigotry  no  sanction," 
introduced  by  Mr.  Pell  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pastore),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PROFIT-SHARING  STUDY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
concurrent  resolution  calling  for  con- 
gressional study  of  the  potentialities  of 
broadening  profit  sharing,  including 
stockownership. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  this  impor- 
tant field  was  last  made  in  1939,  pursu- 
ant to  Senate  Resolution  215  of  the  75th 
Congress,  by  a  Vandenberg  subcommittee 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  which  in  its 
report  <S.  Rept.  610,  76th  Cong.)  con- 
cluded that  profit  sharing  is  "essen- 
tial to  the  ultimate  maintenance  of  the 
capitalistic  system."  The  passage  of  24 
years,  with  the  intervening  enormous 
changes  in  our  social  and  economic  en- 
vironments, makes  vitally  necessary  an 
updating  of  that  report  and  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  alternative  incentive  tech- 
niques now  available. 

The  subcommittee  then  found,  for  ex- 
ample, that  there  was  no  consensus  as  to 
the  use  of  Incentive  tax  exemptions  and 
rewards  to  encourage  profit  sharing; 
since  then  the  use  of  incentive  tax  de- 
vices has  become  so  well  accepted  that 
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their  applicability  to  profit  sharing  de- 
serves thorough  reappraisal.  The  fact 
that  in  the  Interim  existing  law  on  re- 
stricted stock  options  has  generally  not 
served  as  a  stimulus  to  stockholding  be- 
yond the  executive  and  salaried  employee 
level  would  be  a  subject  of  importance  for 
the  committee  to  study. 

The  concurrent  resolution  provides  for 
an  ujxlating  of  the  "Vandenberg  subcom- 
mittee report  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress  or  by  a  subcom- 
mittee of  that  committee.  The  Joint 
Economic  Committee  was  created  by  the 
Pull  Emplo>Tnent  Act  of  1946  specifically 
to  make  continuing  studies  of  matters 
relating  to  the  national  economic  policy, 
including  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power. 

In  my  view,  such  a  study  as  this — af- 
fecting one  of  the  most  crucial  asF>ects 
of  our  Nation's  economy — shouM  be 
given  the  kind  of  high  priority  which 
the  administration  has  given  to  the  tax 
cut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  45)  was  received  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subconimlttee  thereof,  as  authorized  by  the 
Full  Employment  Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  Is 
authorized  and  directed  ( 1 )  to  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  study  and  Investigation  of  any 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  profit  sharing 
(Including  stock  ownership)  by  employees 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  such  matters 
as  the  types  of  proat-sharlng  plans  available 
to  employees,  the  means  by  which  such  em- 
p'.oyee  profit  sharing  can  be  encouraged  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  the  relation- 
ship between  profit  sharing  and  Increased 
productivity;  and  (2)  to  report  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  later  than 
January  31,  1964,  the  results  of  its  study  and 
Investigation  together  with  such  recommen- 
dations as  It  may  deem  desirable. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  Joint  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  through 
January  31.  1964  (1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the 
comi>ensatlon  of  such  experts,  consultants, 
or  organizations  thereof,  and  clerical  and 
stenographic  assistants  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary and  advisable:  and  (2)  to  hold  such 
hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  lx)0ks,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, to  administer  such  oaths,  and  take 
such  testimony,  and  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures, as  It  deems  advisable.  Subpenas  shall 
be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man or  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee and  shall  be  served  by  any  person  desig- 
nated by  them. 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not 
exceed  »50,000,  through  January  31,  1964, 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  committee. 


nounce  that  today  the  Senate  received 
the  nominsUion  of  William  J.  Crockett, 
of  Nebraska,  to  be  a  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

In  accordance  -with,  the  committee 
rule,  this  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  its  receipt  In  the  Senate. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  imanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
Remarks  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  accepting  West  Virginia  State  flag 
from  Gov.  William  Wallace  Barron  In  West 
Virginia  Centennial  Parade  of  Flags  cere- 
mony at  the  White  Ho\ise. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMIKA- 
TION  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  desire  to  an- 


WORLD  PEACE  AND 
UNDERSTANDING 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  recently  in 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  there  ap- 
peared an  article  by  Mr.  James  Deakin 
which  I  feel  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
both  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate, 
and  all  Americans  who  are  interested  in 
furthering  world  peace  and  understand- 
ing. 

Tliis  article  tells  of  the  spontaneous 
welcome  accorded  some  French  tourists 
by  the  citizens  of  Crown  Point,  Ind.,  as 
they  opened  their  homes  and  offices,  and 
more  imix)rtantly,  their  hearts  to  their 
surprise  guests. 

In  these  times  when  the  image  of  the 
"ugly  American"  is  too  often  brought  to 
light,  it  is  indeed  refreshing  to  find  that 
there  are  people  who  are  willing  to  ex- 
pend effort  to  erase  this  image,  and  build 
a  more  positive  image — the  image  of  the 
"typical  American"  which  these  French 
tourists  took  back  to  France. 

I  feel  that  this  type  of  action  is  most 
important  in  maintaining  and  develop- 
ing a  favorable  impression  of  the  "real 
American,"  and  I  wish  to  commend  the 
city  of  Crown  Point  for  the  effort  they 
have  made  in  this  vital  area  of  human 
relations.  I  further  wish  that  the  lead 
given  by  this  forward-looking  commu- 
nity in  this  area  will  be  taken  up  by  other 
American  cities  and  towns. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

French  Totraisrs  Discover  Crowk  Point, 
Ind. — VisrroRS  Get  Oft  thr  Beaten  Path 
To  Find  the  "Frundlt,  Smelinc  Ameri- 
CANs"  Thet  Had  Remembered 

Crown  Point.  Ind.,  May  8. — Where  does 
the  "real  American"  live?  A  growing  num- 
ber of  French  tourists  are  convinced  that  It  is 
not  In  the  great  urban  centers  of  the  United 
States. 

Weary  of  seeing  only  large  cities,  museums 
and  hotels  and  encountering  uninterested, 
preoccupied  citizens,  a  group  of  French  phar- 
macists last  year  struck  out  for  a  "typical" 
small  town  In  the  hinterland. 

They  wanted  to  find  the  "friendly,  smiling 
American"  who  had  help>ed  liberate  France  In 
World  War  II.  They  wanted  to  visit  him  on 
his  farm.  In  his  home  and  at  his  office. 
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They  found  him  here  In  C?rown  Point,  a 
trim  county  seat  of  8,500  population  50  nillea 
from  Chicago. 

The  pharmacists  came  unannounced,  aak- 
Ing  their  buadrlTer  to  get  off  the  superhigh- 
ways to  see  what  the  countryside  held. 

They  were  overwhelmed  by  the  warm,  spon- 
taneous welcome  they  received.  Townspeople 
opened  their  homes  and  offices,  banded  out 
gifts  from  their  ahopa.  Later  they  gave 
the  foreigners  their  pews  for  Mass.  and 
brought  In  a  French-speaking  priest  from  a 
nearby  town. 

Now  Crown  Point  Is  beginning  to  loom 
large  on  the  French  tourist  map  of  America. 
The  pharmacists  spread  the  word.  One  wrote 
In  a  French  Journal  that  he  had  found 
Americana  rather  cold  and  humorless  until 
his  group  reached  Indiana  and  rediscovered 
the  warmhearted  O.I.  who  had  been  their 
friend  and  ally  during  the  war. 

More  than  600  Frenchmen  have  sought 
out  the  attractive  little  farm  and  residential 
town  since  this  &rst  visit  a  year  ago.  Im- 
pressed, the  Federal  Government's  "Visit 
tJ.S.A."  program  has  asked  Crown  Point  for 
pictures  for  a  new  brochure. 

In  March.  Crown  Point  received  another 
delegation  from  the  French  province* — 74 
French  doctors  and  wives  who  arrived  In  two 
busea  after  seeing  New  York.  Philadelphia. 
Washington  and  Cleveland. 

The  town  had  been  planning  a  welcome 
for  weeks.  !^s  Bay  Sundqulst  made  25 
French  tricolor  flags  to  brighten  the  court- 
house square.  Reeldenta  formed  a  class  and 
were  taught  to  say  "Taltes  comme  chez  vous" 
and  other  conversational  bits  by  Miss  Joan 
Scott.  French  teacher  at  Taft  Junior  High 
School. 

About  140  Crown  Point  families  vied  to 
be  hoets  when  a  representative  of  the  doc- 
tors' group  wrote  that  they  would  like  to 
■tay  overnight  instead  of  repeating  the  day- 
time-only stops  of  their  predecessors. 

A  citizens  committee  picked  47.  disap- 
pointing the  rest.  The  chosen  dispatched 
several   personal   Invitations  to   the  doctors. 

The  Crown  Point  hostesses  prepared  din- 
ners of  roast  beef,  ham.  fried  chicken  or 
■teak. 

"And  wine  from  the  United  States."  said 
Mrs.  Thomas  Oalllvan,  cochalrman  of  the 
citizens  committee. 

The  buses  arrived  from  Cleveland  late  in 
the  afternoon.  The  tricolors  glistened  In 
the  sun  and  flapped,  between  American 
flags.  In  the  breeze 

Around  the  square  French  posters  and 
signs  proclaiming  "soyez  blenvenue"  were 
pasted  In  the  windows  of  the  feed  company, 
shops,  taverns,  pool  hall.  Ice  cream  parlor, 
and  cafe  along  with  signs  announcing  the 
Little  League  bake  sale  In  2  days. 

After  Mayor  Marvin  O  Erlenbach.  one  of 
the  short-course  French  students,  made  a 
little  welcoming  speech,  guests  were  paired 
off  with  hosts  at  the  red  twick  community 
buildings  and  went  off  to  home-cooked 
meals. 

Afterward  the  five  doctors'  offices  In  town 
were  opened  so  the  Frenchmen  could  see 
where  and  how  their  small-town  American 
colleagues  worked. 

Then  everybody  went  to  the  Junior  high 
•chool  cafeteria  to  listen  to  the  Crown  Point 
High  School  band.  Also  on  the  program  was 
a  bit  of  singing  and  square  dancing  before 
everyone  went  home  for  the  night.  The  doc- 
tors went  on  to  Chicago  the  next  day. 

"Outside  of  friendship,"  said  Sydney  Gar- 
ner, a  real  estate  and  Insurance  salesman, 
"what  they  liked  most  was  entry  to  the  pri- 
vate home,  no  matter  how  modest.  They 
want  to  know  how  we  live.  They  want  to  see 
a  clothes  closet;  there  arent  any  In  France. 
They  ask  about  central  heating  and  storm 
windows.    They  take  pictures  of  everything." 

Comments  and  questions  of  the  visitors 
bore  hln^  out  aa  the  pharmacists  reported 
In  the  French  Journal.  Crown  Point  had 
"garage  doors  that  open  electronically,  heat- 


ing systems  of  hot  air  •  •  •  even  cylindrical 
metallic  sUoa  and  mechanical  distribution 
of  fodder  to  the  animals." 

But  the  happiest  discovery  once  again  was 
to  And  the  Americans  they  had  known:  "We 
remembered  their  smiles,  their  vigorous 
handshakes,   their  spontaneous  kindness  " 

For  citizens  of  Crown  Point  the  reward 
again  was  the  lasting  friendships  and  pride 
In  the  praise  given  their  homes,  schools,  and 
way  of  life. 


PRESENT  SITUATION  IN  HAITI 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  about 
a  week  ago.  there  appeared  an  article 
In  a  local  newspaper  with  a  Port-au- 
Prlnce.  Haiti,  dateline,  under  the  head- 
line: "Comniunist  Chances  in  Haiti  Held 
Overrated."  Late  last  week,  again  in  a 
local  newspaper,  there  appeared  a  sec- 
ond article  stating  that  U.S.  officials 
think  a  Communist  takeover  in  Haiti 
is  not  an  immediate  danger,  even  though 
30  known  Communists  hold  key  govern- 
ment positions. 

Substantially  similar  arguments  were 
made  with  regard  to  Cuba  and  Castro 
when  the  latter  took  control  in  1958. 
When  Castro  took  charge  he  was  con- 
sidered the  Robin  Hood  of  the  West,  the 
friend  of  free  people,  the  emancipator 
of  the  oppressed  Cubans. 

Duvalier  is  now  dealing  with  Castro. 
To  annex  Haiti  into  the  Communist  op- 
eration would  be  a  great  psychological 
victory  for  the  Communists  and  would 
be  in  conformity  with  its  objective  to 
topple  pro-Western  governments  one 
after  the  other. 

The  dismal  position  with  which  we 
now  are  faced  through  Communist  Cas- 
tro and  the  military  buildup  which  he 
enjoyed  since  July  1962  is  primarily  the 
consequence  of  a  PoUyanna  attitude  on 
the  part  of  too  many  of  our  high-rank- 
ing officials,  and  over  optimistic  views 
about  the  pro.spects  of  the  West  in  Haiti 
may  lead  to  similar  irreparable  condi- 
tions. 


RESOLUTION  HONORING  172D  AN- 
NIVERSARY  OP  ADOPTION  OP 
POLISH    CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  May  5.  at  a  mass  observance, 
the  combined  organizations,  clubs,  and 
societies  of  the  Black  Rock  section  of 
Buffalo.  NY.  commemorated  the  172d 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  Poland's 
Constitution  of  May  3. 

The  adoption  of  this  document  on  May 
3,  1791.  represented  a  great  stride  for- 
ward in  mankind's  struggle  for  self-de- 
termination and  freedom.  The  constitu- 
tion removed  the  Polish  nation  from 
under  the  heel  of  a  tyrannical  monarchy 
and  endowed  it  with  a  democratic  con- 
stitution, extending  to  its  people  hope  for 
a  brighter  future.  This  Constitution  still 
exists,  and  although  not  presently  in 
force,  the  ideals  contained  in  that  great 
document  are  a  symbol  of  hope  for  the 
Polish  people.  It  should  be  kept  alive 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  who  de- 
sire to  see  all  mankind  free. 

One  day  the  Polish  people  will  emerge 
from  the  abyss  of  communism  into  the 
light  of  freedom,  as  they  arose  from  the 
depths  of  monarchy  to  forge  the  Con- 
stitution of  May  3.    This  day  will  most 
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assuredly  be  hastened  by  the  spirit  of 
this  great  document,  and  we  should  note 
the  anniversary  of  its  signing  with  a 
tribute  to  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Polish 
people  in  resisting  the  tyranny  that  has 
been  thrust  upon  them  once  again.  We 
must  never  forget  that  the  goal  of  yes- 
terday will  be  the  starting  point  of 
tomorrow. 

Mr  President,  at  the  mass  observance 
of  Sunday.  May  5,  in  Buffalo,  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  those  commemorat- 
ing the  anniversary  of  the  Constitution 
of  May  3.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  printed  at  thla 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

At  a  mass  observance,  held  o»  the  Sth 
day  of  May  1963.  under  the  ausplcee  of  the 
combined  organizations,  clubs,  and  societies 
of  the  Black  Rock  section  of  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  at  the  Polish  Cabets  Hall,  927  Grant 
Street.  Buffalo.  N  Y..  commemorating  the 
172d  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  Poland's 
Constitution  of  May  3,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted: 

"Whereas  the  172d  anniversary  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3. 
is  an  occasion  for  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple everywhere  to  reflect  upon  the  meaning 
of  freedom  and  Independence;  to  hope  for 
Its  restoration  In  thoee  lands  and  for  those 
people  from  whom  It  has  been  taken  away, 
and  to  dedicate  themselves  to  protecting 
the  heritage  of  freedoms  here  and  encourag- 
ing It  throughout  the  world:  and 

"Whereas  the  late  18th  century  witnessed 
extensive  bloodletting  occasioned  by  the 
rise  of  serf  movements  in  European  countries 
plagued  with  the  Ills  of  this  caste  system; 
and 

"Whereas  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
on  May  3.  1791.  was  a  landmark  In  the 
history  of  reedom  and  self-government 
marking  a  historic  bloodless  transition  of 
a  nation  from  despotic  monarchlsm  to  an 
era  of  constitutional  monarchic  democracy. 
This  document  Is  and  will  remain  a  classic 
as  an  Inspired  statement  of  the  nature  of 
people,  the  origin  of  authority,  the  role  of 
law,  and  the  proper  function  of  government; 
and 

"Whereas  said  constitution,  while  no  long- 
er In  force.  Is  a  living  classic  forever  holding 
before  the  people  of  Poland  and  the  p>eople  of 
Polish  descent,  the  Ideal,  the  goal,  the  vision 
of  Justice  and  opportunity,  and  the  right  to 
live  In  peace  and  freedom;  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  Poland  and  the 
United  States  are  united  by  the  bond  of  an 
unyielding  opposition  to  the  inhuman  tyr- 
anny and  oppression  of  world  communism; 
and 

"Whereas  we  aa  Americans  feeling  a 
kindred  concern  for  the  people  of  Poland,  are 
appalled  at  the  shocking  revelations  of  the 
West  German  newspaper  "Der  Spiegel"  of 
master  NATO  plans  to  reduce  In  the  event 
of  war,  the  territory  of  Poland  Into  an  atomic 
wasteland.  In  order  to  create  an  uninhabita- 
ble buffer  zone  between  the  Soviets  and  the 
Western  nations  of  Eurojje;  and 

"Whereas  the  world  watches  In  admira- 
tion and  awe  the  continued  resistance  of  the 
Polish  people,  their  courageous  display  of 
Independent  minds  and  unbroken  spirits  In 
their  successful  resistance  to  attempts  to 
force  upon  them  Indoctrination  with  Com- 
munist philosophy:   and 

"Whereas  thU  unique  situation  prevails 
In  Poland  because  of  the  courageous  stature, 
will,  and  posture  In  opposition  to  commu- 
nism of  the  Catholic  Primate  of  Poland.  His 
Eminence  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynskl;  and 
'•Whereas  the  shores  of  our  sister  States  of 
Florida  and  Alaska,  neighbor  except  for  nar- 
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row  waters,  with  lands  under  control  of  In- 
ternational communism:  Now.  therefore,  be 
It. 

■Resolvfd,  That  we  assembled  at  this  com- 
memorative observance  of  the  172d  anni- 
versary of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution of  May  the  Third,  call  upon  our 
fellow  citizens  of  our  great  and  beloved 
United  States  of  America  to  reflect  upon  the 
lessons  derived  from  history;  that  our  danger 
from  International  communism  Is  real  and 
not  ImEiglnary;  that  greater  Intensified  vigi- 
lance for  national  security  has  to  be  fostered 
against  these  dangers  from  within  and  with- 
out; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  register  our  strongest 
protest  ptissible  In  forms  of  condemnation 
against  the  military  strategists  .In  NATO  for 
conceiving  as  part  of  their  master  plan  the 
diimnable  strutogy  as  revealed  by  the  Der 
Spiegel  newspaper  to  destroy  the  people  and 
the  territory  of  Poland  In  the  event  of  World 
War  III,  that  these  people  have  suffered 
enough  In  each  of  the  past  world  wars;  we 
Americans  have  It  upon  our  conscience  that 
we  let  these  valiant  allies  down  at  Yalta  and 
Teheran;  do  we  desire  this  added  burden  up- 
on our  conscience  that  we  participated  In 
their  ultimate  destruction  and  reducing 
tholr  lands  and  possessions  to  atomic  ashes; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  as  Americans  dedicated  to 
the  lofty  Idealism  of  freedom  of  all  nations, 
we  feel  dutytx)und  In  tlie  name  of  Justice, 
equity,  and  International  morality  to  take 
a  Arm  stand  In  the  defense  and  continuation 
of  the  present  assistance  in  forms  of  foreign 
aid  to  our  historic  allies,  the  people  of 
Poland  whose  true  voice  Is  silenced  by  Soviet 
Russia;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  while  we  In  the  United 
States  are  free  to  celebrate  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day.  the  people  of  Poland  are  not.  In 
their  place,  we  plead  ourselves  never  to  for- 
get that  freedom  Is  the  right  of  every  man, 
never  to  abandon  those  who  are  fighting  to 
preserve  their  Independence,  never  to  give 
up  hope  that  Poland  someday  will  be  free 
again;  and  be  It  further 

■Resolved.  That  we  commend  and  express 
our  affection  for  the  greatest  Independent 
spiritual  leader  in  the  world  today.  His 
Eminence  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynskl.  for 
his  courage,  his  zeal  and  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  for  the  Polish  people. 
God  In  His  Infinite  wisdom  saw  fit  to  desig- 
nate Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  as  protector 
of  the  Polish  people's  spiritual  life  and  also 
de.stlned  him  to  chart  the  course  for  his  peo- 
ple's temporal  living  under  a  godless  regime 
forced  upon  them  May  God  guide  the 
actions  of  this  great  charterer  of  his  people's 
spiritual  and  temporal  destinies  and  protect 
him  from  the  ever  threatening  harm  about 
him;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  we  call  upon  our  Presi- 
dent. John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  and  our 
elected  representatives  In  Congress  to  heed 
Senator  Keatinc's  warnings  with  respect  to 
Cuba;  we  call  upon  them  not  only  to  take 
steps  to  prevent  the  further  spreading  of  In- 
ternational communism's  Influence  In  South 
and  Central  Americas  but  to  take  such  steps 
as  necessary  to  loosen  the  Soviet  grip  on 
Cuba  with  the  view  to  rid  our  continent  of 
this  memico  and  restore  the  principles  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  that  the  Americas  are 
for  the  Americans  and  that  the  United 
States  will  not  permit  the  spreading  of  Soviet 
colonialism  or  any  other  upon  the  American 
Continents;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  we  as  loyal  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  hereby  repeat  our 
pledge  of  loyalty  and  allegiance  to  our  great 
and  beloved  country;  and  be  it  finally 

"Resoli>ed.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  with  dispatch  to  the  President, 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  Hon.  Senator 
Jacob  Jiivlts,  and  Hon.  Senator  Kenneth 
Keating,    and    our    area    Representatives    in 


Congress,  Hon.  Thaddeus  Dulskl,  Hon.  John 
Pillion,  and  Hon.  William  E.  Miller." 
Walter  T.  Sendzkah, 
Chairman,  Resolution  Committee. 
Attest: 

Walter  Wrobel, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President,  on 
FViday  we  observed  the  172d  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion of  1791,  one  of  the  great  documents 
in  the  history  of  man's  long  struggle  for 
personal  freedom  and  the  right  of  self- 
government. 

Adopted  only  2  years  after  our  own, 
this  Constitution  proclaims  the  same 
view  of  the  nature  and  dignity  of  man 
and  the  same  philosophy  of  government. 
In  commenting  on  its  adoption,  Edmund 
Burke  remarked: 

We  have  seen  anarchy  and  servitude  at 
once  removed,  a  throne  strengthened  for  the 
protection  al  the  people  without  trenching 
on  their  llt>ertle8  •  •  •  everything  was  kept 
In  Its  place  and  order,  but  In  that  place  and 
order  everything  was  bettered. 

This  noble  effort  to  establish  a  liberal 
and  constitutional  government  was  soon 
frustrated  and  eclipsed  by  the  partition 
of  Poland  in  1795.  For  123  years  the  Po- 
lish people  remained  in  bondage,  emerg- 
ing again  as  a  free  and  independent  na- 
tion only  after  the  First  World  War.  Yet 
throughout  these  years  the  affirmation  of 
the  Constitution  of  1791  that  "all  power 
in  civil  society  should  be  derived  from 
the  will  of  the  people'  lived  on  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Polish  people  and  provided 
an  inspiration  and  a  support  for  the 
movement  toward  constitutional  govern- 
ment throughout  Europe. 

Today,  although  the  Polish  nation  ex- 
ists in  theory  as  an  independent  entity, 
its  people  are  once  again,  in  fact,  in 
bondage  to  a  foreign  despotism  and  to  an 
ideology  wholly  foreign  to  their  long  and 
valiant  commitment  to  freedom.  We 
who  share  that  commitment,  but  whose 
faith  has  never  been  tried  as  that  of  the 
Polish  people  has  been  tried,  do  well  to 
pay  tribute  to  their  courage  and  dedica- 
tion and  to  join  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  again  enjoy  that  liberty  which  is 
their  national  heritage. 


NATIONAL    AND    STATE    AFFAIRS — 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
times  in  which  we  live  are  fast  moving 
and  complex.  The  issues  on  which  the 
average  voter  feels  an  obligation  to  be 
informed  are  numerous.  In  fact,  there 
is  such  a  plenthora  of  issues  that  no  in- 
dividual can  hope  to  keep  himself 
abreast  of  aU  of  them.  In  this  respect, 
it  is  important  for  one  to  place  himself 
In  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  the  ex- 
change of  views  about  current  events 
and  problems. 

The  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of 
Maryland  serve  as  an  excellent  forum 
for  the  interplay  of  ideas  and  beliefs. 
Or>e  of  their  major  functions  during  the 
year  is  a  convention  held  in  the  early 
fall,  at  which  they  discuss  both  National 
and  State  affairs.  At  their  last  conven- 
tion, the  Maryland  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  adopted  a  dynamic  and  progres- 
sive platform,  with  attendant  resolutions. 


Included  in  the  platform  was  an  outline 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  87th 
Congress.  This  cwicise  outline  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  American  youth's 
awareness  of  the  political  problems  of 
our  times. 

For  these  reasons,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  attached  portions 
of  the  platform  and  resolutions  dealing 
with  national  affairs  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions  and  outline   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
National  Ajtairs — September  15,  1962 

Resolved,  That  the  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  of  Maryland  In  convention  assembled 
go  on  record  as  expressing  great  pride  In 
the  forceful  and  effective  leadership  pro- 
vided by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

Resolved,  That  the  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  of  Maryland  In  convention  assembled 
go  on  record,  with  voice  projected  to  the 
public  loud  and  clear,  that  we  rate  the  87th 
Congress  the  most  productive  since  the  73d 
Congress  under  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. We  append  hereto  a  list  of  35  major 
categories  of  legislative  accomplishment 
under  the  87th  Congress.  The  Image  of  the 
New  Frontier  is  clear  In  fact  and  deed. 

Resolved,  That  the  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  of  Maryland  in  convention  assembled 
go  on  record  as  offering  all  possible  support 
to  President  Kennedy's  New  Frontier  program 
and  urge  Congress  to  move  forward  on  at 
least  12  major  categories  of  legislation  cur- 
rently outstanding,  as  follows: 


Accomplishments  of  the  87th  Congress 

Manpower  retraining:  Sets  up  a  wide- 
spread training  and  placement  program  to 
Rid  workers  with  obsolete  or  Insufficient 
skills.  Over  a  8-year  period  It  can  provide 
training  for  up  to  1  mllUon  workers. 

Welfare-Pension  Plans  Diaclosure  Act  of 
1958:  Strengthening  of  this  act  will  help 
safeguard  the  interests  of  almost  100  million 
workers  and  their  beneficiaries  who  rely  upon 
benefits  from  varlotu  welfare  and  pension 
programs.  Legislation  gave  Secretary  of 
Labor  various  Investigative,  injunctive,  and 
Interpretative  powers  and  established  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  abuses  in  connection  with 
administration  of  fund  assets  estimated  to 
total  over  $50  billion. 

Military  procurement:  Authorized  pro- 
curement funds  of  about  $13.5  bllUon  for 
aircraft,  missiles,  and   naval  vessels. 

Educational  television :  Authorizes  $32  mil- 
lion over  a  5-year  period  for  Federal  matching 
grants  to  help  develop  and  construct  educa- 
tional television  facilities. 

Welfare  revisions:  Extensively  revises  pub- 
lic welfare  programs  by  placing  emphasis  on 
prevention  of  dependency  through  Increased 
rehabilitation  efforts. 

Foreign  Assistance  Act:  Authorized  about 
$4.6  billion  in  economic  and  military  aid  for 
fiscal  1963. 

Poll  tax  amendment:  Congress  approved  a 
constitutional  amendment  barring  the  re- 
quirement of  a  poll  tax  as  a  quaUfication  for 
voting  In  Federal  elections  and  primaries. 
If  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  States 
within  7  years,  It  wiU  become  the  a4th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Communications  satellite:  Provides  for 
the  establishment  of  a  private  corporation 
to  own,  establish  and  operate  a  commercial 
communications  satellite  system. 

Sugar  Act  amendments:  Extended  Sugar 
Act  of  1948  to  December  31,  1©66.  with  respect 
to  domestic  areas  and  Philippines  and  to 
December  31.  1964,  with  respect  to  quotas 
for  other  countries. 

Defense  Department  appropriation :  Appro- 
priated for  fiscal  1963  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment about  $48  billion. 
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Peace  Corps  authorization :  Authorized 
$63  7  mUllon  for  Peace  Corps  for  flscal  1963. 
enabling  them  to  have  6.700  volunteers  In 
service  by  June  1963  and  total  of  10.000  by 
end   oX   August    1963. 

Area  Redevelopment  Act:  Twice  vetoed  by 
ler  President  Elsenhower,  this  new  pro- 
gram provides  $394  mUllon  In  Federal  loans 
and  grants  to  assist  qualifying  urban  and 
rural  areas  suffering  from  chronic  economic 
distress  and  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
employment. 

Minimum  wage:  Extends  minimum  wage 
coverage  to  3.6  million  uncovered  workers 
mostly  In  retail  trade,  the  first  new  coverage 
approved  by  Congress  since  1938  Rilses  the 
minimum  wage  of  workers  previously 
covered  to  $1  25  an  hour  In  two  steps,  brings 
newly  covered  workers  to  the  new  legal  mini- 
mum within  4  years. 

Impacted  areas  aid.  National  Defense  Edu- 
cational Act:  Extends  aid  to  federally  im- 
pacted school  districts,  for  school  construc- 
tion and  operations,  for  2  years  to  June 
30,  1963:  extends  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  for  2  years. 

Emergency  Food  Grain  Act :  Applicable  to 
the  1961  food  grain  crop  this  law  encourages 
reduction  of  acreage  planted  so  as  to  reduce 
Government-owned  surpluses,  raise  farm  In- 
come, and  assure  consumers  fair  and  stable 
prices  for  meat,  milk,  and  poultry  products. 

Temporary  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act:  Extended  the  program  through  June  30. 
1962.  providing  repayable  Federal  grants  to 
States  to  provide  13  weeks  additional  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  to  unem- 
ployed workers  exhausting  their  benefits 

Sugar  Act  amendments:  Extended  the 
&ugar  Act  of  1948  through  June  30.  1962.  con- 
tinuing the  authority  of  the  President  to  re- 
allocate the  Cuban  quota.  Specified  rrdls- 
trlbutlon  of  quotas  among  other  nations 
and  give  special  consideration  for  '"ex- 
quota"  purchases  to  countries  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  and  to  those  countries  pur- 
chasing US.  agricultural  commodities. 

Reorganization  Act  extension:  Extends  un- 
til June  1,  1963.  authority  granted  to  Presi- 
dent In  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  to  sub- 
mit plans  to  Congress  for  reorganization  of 
the  executive  branch. 

Aid  to  dependent  children  of  unemploved 
parents:  Provided  Federal  matching  grants 
to  States  through  June  30.  1962  to  assist  de- 
pendent children  of  needy  unemployed  par- 
ents. (Proeram  extended  for  5  venrs  more 
through  welfare  revisions  of   1962  ) 

Federal  Judgeships:  Provides  for  Presiden- 
tial appointment  of  73  long-needed  new 
Federal  Judgeships. 

Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  amendments: 
Modifies  Federal  aid  highway  progrsm.  au- 
thorizing an  additional  $11  5  billion  to  keep 
construction  of  the  41.000  mile  Interstate 
System  on  schedule  for  completion  In  1972. 
providing  a  new  schedule  of  highway-user 
taxes. 

Social  security  amendments:  Liberalized 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  $780  million 
In  new  or  Increased  benefits  during  first  12 
months  to  an  estimated  4  4  million  persons 
Reduced  optional  retirement  age  for  men  to 
62  with  reduced  benefits:  raised  minimum 
benefits  from  $33  to  $40  a  month;  Increased 
widow's  benefits  by  10  percent:  raised  earn- 
ings celling  for  retired  persons,  broadened 
the-  Insured  status  requirements,  and  in- 
creased the  Federal  share  of  State  programs 
for  the   needy   aged,   blind  and  disabled. 

Housing  Act  of  1961:  The  most  compre- 
hensive housing  measure  passed  by  Congress 
In  12  years,  this  law  provides  $4  8  billion 
in  Federal  loans  and  grants  to  cities,  towns, 
and  rural  areas  for  urban  renewal,  public 
housing,  elderly  housing,  farm  housing,  col- 
lege housing,  community  facilities,  "open 
space"  development,  urban  mass- transpor- 
tation systems,  home  Improvement,  a  hous- 
ing program  for  moderate -Income  families, 
and  liberalizes  the  FHA  home  mortgage  in- 
siirance    program.     Similar    legislation    last 


Congress  was  vetoed  by  President  Elsen- 
hower 

Corporate-Excise  Tax  Extension  Act  Ex- 
tended 1961  for  1  year  the  present  tax  rates 
on  corporations  and  excise  levies  on  distilled 
spirits,  beer.  wine,  cigarettes,  passenger  cars, 
automobile  parts  and  accessories,  local  tele- 
phone service,  and  transportation  of  persons. 
Reextended  1962  for  1  year  with  reduction  of 
certain  travel  taxes. 

Water  Pollution  Control  Act  amendments: 
Broadens  and  extends  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  June  30.  1967.  In- 
creasing the  existing  $50  million  annual 
authorization  for  Federal,  matching  grants 
to  communities  for  the  construction  of 
waste  treatment  plants  to  $80  mUllon  In 
fiscal  1962.  $90  million  In  fiscal  1963  and  $100 
million  each  In  fiscal  1964  through  1967. 
Strengthens  enforcement  and  extends  Juris- 
diction of  Federal  pollution  abatement 
authority  to  all  Interstate  and  navigable 
waters.  A  less  comprehensive  bill  was  ve- 
toed by  President  Elsenhower  last  Congress. 

General  Farm  Act:  Extends  feed  grain 
program  for  1962  crop:  liberalizes  farm 
credit  programs;  established  wheat  program 
for  1961-62.  encouraged  acreage  reduction; 
extended  and  broadened  food -for -peace  pro- 
gram; extended  National  Wool  Act.  Great 
Plains  conservation  program,  school  milk 
program,  and  broadened  marketing  orders 
to  other  commodities.  New  omnibus  farm 
bill  In  conference 

Federal  aid  airport  program  extension: 
Extended  for  3  years  the  Federal  Airport  Act. 
authorizing  $225  million  In  Federal  grants  to 
States  and  localities  for  construction  and 
Improvement  of  airport  facilities. 

Civil  Rights  Commission:  Extended  the 
life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  for  2 
years  until  November  30.  1963 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Act:  Established  a 
3 -year  comprehensive  program  of  Federal 
assistance  to  States,  local,  and  private  agen- 
cies to  develop  pilot  programs  to  devise 
methods  to  combat,  prevent,  and  control 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  offenses, 
authorizing  $10  million  during  each  of  the 
3  years  for  such  purposes. 

Community  Health  Services  and  Facilities 
Act:  Assisted  In  expanding  and  Improving 
community  facilities  and  services  for  health 
care   of  the  aged   and  other  persons. 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961:  Author- 
ized appropriation  of  $425  billion  for  for- 
eign economic  and  military  assistance  for 
flscal  year  1962,  plus  $1.5  billion  In  each  of 
next  4  years  for  Development  Loan  Fund 
long-term.  low-Interest  rate  development 
loans  to  other  nations 

Peace  Corps  Act:  Established  on  a  per- 
manent basis  the  Peace  Corps,  which  re- 
cruits, trains,  and  makes  available  to  foreign 
countries  American  volunteers  possessing 
needed  skills  to  undertake  specific  projects 
and  to  train  scientists,  teachers,  engineers. 
and  other  types  of  technicians  In  the  host 
countries. 

US.  Arms  Control  and  Dlsarmanent  Agen- 
cy: Established  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament .  Agency  for  world  peace  and 
security  having  primary  responsibility  In 
dealing  with  policies,  problems,  and  efforts 
to  reduce  and  control  armaments  among 
nations  of  the  world.  Its  function  will  be  to 
coordinate  research,  policymaking,  negotia- 
tions on  all  aspects  of  disarmament  Includ- 
ing economic,  legal,  technical,  political,  and 
military. 

Additional  Assistant  Secretary  for  Depart- 
ment of  Labor:  Established  a  new  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  concerned  with 
employment  problems  of  women.  Mrs  Es- 
ther Peterson  was  elevated  to  the  new  posi- 
tion. 

Antlcrlme   legislation: 

1.  Wire  communications:  made  unlawful 
the  use  of  wire  communication  facilities 
transmitting  In  Interstate  commerce,  infor- 
mation relating  to  beta,  wagers,  and  other 
gambling  information. 


2    Transportation:      made     unlawful     th 
transportation     In     Interstate    commerce    of 
wagering    paraphernalia    such    as    number! 
slips,   used  by  professional   bookmakers  and 
numbers   men. 

3.  Gambling  devices  made  unlawful  the 
Interstate  travel  or  distribution  of  proceed. 
In  connection  with  gambling,  drug,  prostitu- 
tion or  liquor  operations  that  are  In  vlou" 
tlon  of  Federal  or  State  law 

4  Awaiting  final  action  on  the  conference 
report  Is  the  fourth  antlcrlme  measure  also 
involving  gambling  devices  -as  sent  to  con- 
ference It  bans  the  Interstate  transportation 
of  gambling  machines,  except  to  gambUnB 
esUbllshments  where  betting  Is  legal  under 
State  law. 

Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  The  Organization  for 
Economic  Coof>eratlon  and  Development  U 
a  20-member  group  dedicated  to  the  co- 
ordination of  the  trade  and  aid  policies  of 
the  Atlantic  powers.  The  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
alms  Include  economic  expansion,  rising 
standards  of  living,  financial  stability,  and 
expanded  trade  for  member  nations  of  the 
Organization  and   the   world  as  a  whole. 

Youth  Employment  Opportunities  Act: 
Authorizes  $241  million  over  3  years  to 
provide  useful  employment  opportunities  to 
young  people  (16-21)  through  a  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  and  Public  Service  program 
(stuck  In  Rules  Committee  since  March 
19621. 

Medical  school  construction:  Authorizes 
$75  million  annually  for  10-year  program  of 
Federal  matching  grants  for  construction 
of  medical  schools;  $72  5  million  for  5-year 
loan  program  for  medical  students  (stuck 
In   Rules   Committee). 

Higher  education:  Grants  of  $180  million 
annually  for  5  years,  and  loans  of  $120  million 
annually  for  5  years  for  construction  of  higher 
education  academic  facilities.  (Conferees 
deadlocked  )  Senate  bill  contains  provision 
for    212,500    4-year   scholarships 

Accelerated  Public  Works:  Authorizing 
President  to  allocate  $900  million  for  Job 
creating  public  works  projects  In  areas  with 
heavy  unemployment.  In  conference  with 
Senate  bill  authorizing  $750  million  to  be 
immediately  committed  and  $750  million  In 
standby    program. 

Trade  bill:  President  given  unprecedented 
tariff-cutting  authority — general  authority 
to  reduce  tariffs  by  50  percent,  special  au- 
thority to  reduce  tariffs  by  as  much  as  100 
percent  on  goods  on  which  United  States 
and  European  Common  M.arket  together  ac- 
counted for  80  percent  of  free  world  trade, 
to  eliminate  tariffs  on  certain  tropical  com- 
modities and  on  goods  on  which  existing 
tariff  was  5  percent  or  less.  Provided  pro- 
cedures for  raising  tariffs  on  goods  where 
cut  found  to  have  Injured  an  entire  In- 
dustry; also  authorized  alternative  of  Gov- 
ernment aid  to  Injured  businesses  and  work- 
ers. (Awaiting  Senate  action,  has  passed 
House.) 

UN  bond  Issue:  As  reported  from  House 
Committee — authorizes  President  to  lend  the 
United  Nations  up  to  $100  million  on  a 
dollar-for-dollar  matching  basis  with  other 
nations  to  assist  the  U.N.  In  a  financial  crisis 
brought  about  by  Its  special  peacekeeping 
operations  In  the  Congo  and  the  Middle 
East.  (Passed  Senate,  awaiting  House  ac- 
tion ) 

Drug  controls:  Tighten  controls  over  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  drugs. 
(Passed  Senate,  awaits  House  action.) 

Mass  transportation:  Authorizes  Federal 
matching  grants  for  development  of  compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  mass  transporta- 
tion systems  In  urban  areas.  (Awaits  action, 
both  Houses  ) 

Wilderness  system:  Establishes  a  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System.  (Passed 
Senate  In  1961.  awailts  House  action.) 
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Elderly  housing:  Raised  to  $225  million 
the  revolving  loan  funds  for  construction  of 
rental  housing  for  the  elderly  in  urban  areas, 
and  established  new  housing  aids  for  the 
elderly  In  rural  areas.  (Passed  House,  awaits 
Senate  action.) 

1962  tax  revision:  An  Important  step  In 
overhauling  our  Federal  tax  structure,  pro- 
viding Investment  credit  up  to  7  percent  of 
price  of  newly  purchased  business  equip- 
ment, tightens  entertainment  and  travel  ex- 
penses as  well  as  tax  treatment  of  earnings 
of  oversea  personal  Income  and  foreign 
corporation  earnings,  among  many  needed 
reforms. 

Equal  pay  for  women :  Provides  that  in 
certain  Industries  equal  pay  must  be  given 
for  equal  work,  without  regard  to  the  work- 
er's sex.  (Passed  House,  awaits  Senate  ac- 
Uon.) 


BUREAUCRACY  IN  ROME 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Presi(jent,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Bu- 
reaucracy-Hating 'Phantom'  Strikes 
Third  Time  at  Rome." 

Perhaps  the  article  may  give  some  con- 
solation to  those  who  are  concerned 
about  the  extension  of  bureaucracy.  I 
hope  that  many  bureaucrats  may  read 
the  article,  since  what  happened  in  Rome 
could  happen  here. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BrREAl'CR.^CT-HATINC        "PHANTOM"        STRIKES 

Third  Time  at  Rome 

RoMz.  April  13 — Rome's  phantom  "enemy 
of  bureaucracy"  struck  again  last  night. 

He  struck  first  a  month  ago  in  the  night- 
darkened  offices  of  Rome's  city  registry.  He 
stole  nothing  and  broke  nothing,  but  he 
pulled  thousands  of  vital  statistics  records 
from  out  of  the  files  and  strewed  them 
through  the  building.  Clerks  still  are  trying 
to  get  them  back  In  order. 

Three  weeks  ago  he  made  a  similar  raid 
at  the  offices  of  the  Rome  Automobile  Club. 
After  he  scattered  the  records  there  he  tele- 
phoned police  and  told  them  about  It. 

"I   Just  don't   like   bureaucracy,"  he   said. 

Last  night  he  hit  a  municipal  branch  office 
In  the  Garbatella  section  of  the  city.  This 
time  he  worked  with  patient  care. 

Varied-colored  paper  flies  were  laid  out 
on  the  floors  In  geometric  and  abstract  de- 
signs. Some  documents  were  folded  Into 
paper  airplanes  and  sailed  Into  Inaccessible 
nooks.  Other  records  were  strewn  through 
the  halls.  ^ 

He  took  a  bundle  of  papers  with  him  and 
laid  a  trail  down  the  street  to  show  police 
the  way  he  had  gone.  Then  the  trail  faded 
out — and  so  did  the  phantom. 


IS  CASTRO  AN  OBSESSION  WITH 
US? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  I 
wl.sh  to  call  attention  to  a  perceptive 
article  by  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGtovERNl.  which  was  pub- 
lished in  yesterday's  New  York  Sunday 
Times  magazine.  In  an  article  entitled 
'"Is  Castro  an  Obsession  With  Us,"  Sen- 
ator McCtovERN  has  poined  out  that 
while  the  problom  of  Castro'.s  tyranny  in 
Cuba  continues  to  be  an  important  and 
urgent  one,  it  should  not  prevent  us  from 
recognizing  that  there  are  other  major 
world  problems  which  al.so  require  our 
urgent  attention— in  Latin  Amertca,  in 
Berlin,  In  India,  to  mention  but  a  few. 


Because  the  problem  of  Cuba  has 
plagued  two  administrations,  it  remains 
a  subject  inviting  partisan  controversy. 
This  controversy  has  often  led  to  a  dis- 
torted view  in  the  American  mind  about 
the  importance  of  the  Cuban  problem, 
magnifying  it  all  out  of  proportion. 

Our  colleague  has  demonstrated  with 
admirable  clarity  that  the  need  for  fun- 
damental reforms  required  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  existed 
long  before  Castro  came  to  power  and 
will  remain  as  a  challenge  to  the  United 
States  long  after  Castro  has  left  the 
scene.  In  the  long  run,  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in 
such  a  vast,  wealthy  country  as  Brazil 
will  be  far  more  important  in  shaping 
the  course  of  events  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  than  the  current  actions  of 
a  Fidel  Castro  in  Cuba.  Our  determina- 
tion to  restore  freedom  in  Cuba  should 
not  deflect  us  from  the  equally  urgent 
task  of  pressing  ahead  with  the  political, 
economic,  and  social  reforms  required 
for  the  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress in  all  of  Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  Castho  an  Obsession  With  Us? 
(By  George  S.  McGovern) 
Writing  to  his  friend  Henry  White  on 
September  13,  1906,  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  confided:  "Just  at  the  moment. 
I  am  so  angry  with  that  Infernal  little 
Cuban  Republic  that  I  would  like  to  wipe 
Its  people  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  All 
that  we  wanted  from  them  was  that  they 
would  behave  themselves  and  be  prosper- 
ous and  happy  so  that  we  would  not  have 
to  Interfere.  And  now,  lo  and  behold, 
they  have  started  an  utterly  unjustifiable 
and  pointless  revolution  and  may  get  things 
Into  such  a  snarl  that  we  have  no  alterna- 
tive save  to  intervene — which  will  at  once 
convince  the  suspicious  Idiots  In  South 
America  that  we  do  wish  to  Interfere  after 
all." 

The  stormy  hero  of  San  Juan  Hill  may 
have  expressed  his  Irritation  over  Cuba 
more  forcefully  than  other  White  House 
occupants  but  he  was  not  the  first,  or  the 
last,  to  become  preoccupied  with  "that  In- 
fernal little  Cuban  Republic." 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Qulncy  Adams 
were  among  those  convinced  that  Cuba  was 
so  essential  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  that   we   would  someday   annex  It. 

When,  in  1823,  President  Monroe  warned 
the  European  powers  that  "we  should  con- 
sider any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend 
their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemi- 
sphere as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and 
safety,"  he  was  spelling  out  U.S.  determina- 
tion that  Cuba  should  never  be  acquired 
by   a  major  foreign   power. 

President  Kennedy  thus  was  drawing  on 
an  accepted  principle  of  American  diplomacy 
during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  last  Octo- 
ber when  he  said  that  the  'build-up  of  Com- 
munist missiles  in  an  area  well  known  to 
have  a  special  and  historical  relationship  to 
the  United  States  •  •  •  is  a  deliberately 
provocative  and  unjustified  change  In  the 
status  quo  which  cannot  be  accepted  by  this 
country."  Yet,  historical  precedents  not- 
withstanding, one  wonders  If  hlsiorians  of 
the  future  will  not  be  amazed  at  the  ap- 
p.irent  obsession  of  the  United  States  In  the 
1960's  with  Fidel  Castro  and  his  Cuban 
regime 


Few  Americans  now  question  President 
Kennedy's  decisive  action  In  forcing  Mr. 
Khrushchev  to  withdraw  his  missiles  from 
Cuba.  But  how  can  one  account  for  the  fact 
that,  long  before  the  Installation  of  offensive 
missiles  and  long  after  their  removal,  Castro 
has  appeared  to  be  at  the  center  of  American 
political  and  diplomatic  efforts?  He  not  only 
occupies  the  time  and  energy  of  many  of  our 
top  State  Department,  White  House,  and  the 
CIA  ofBclals.  but  absorbs  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  threatens  to  be  a  central  Issue 
In  the  1964  presidential  election.  Those  of 
us  who  were  congressional  candidates  last 
fall  can  testify  to  the  explosive  nature  of  the 
Castro  Issue  in  that  campaign.  One  need 
only  leaf  through  the  files  of  the  Congezs- 
sional  Record  or  any  American  newspaper  or 
any  Congressman's  mall  to  realize  that  no 
other  issue  In  recent  years  has  provoked  such 
an  immense  outcry. 

This  animated  national  debate,  consider- 
ing the  comparative  weakness  of  Cuba, 
scarcely  does  Justice  to  the  dignity  of  the 
United  States  as  a  great  world  power 
charged  with  global  leadership.  It  was  one 
thing  for  a  struggling  Infant  republic  In  the 
days  of  John  Qulncy  Adams  to  assert  boldly 
a  central  Interest  In  Cuba.  It  Is  quite  an- 
other thing  for  the  mightiest  nation  of  the 
20th  century  to  permit  an  Inflammatory 
Cuban  revolutionist  to  dominate  Its  politics 
and  heavily  Influence  its  posture  In  the  In- 
ternational community.  One  wonders  If  we 
have  forgotten  the  Biblical  warning  r.galnst 
straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel. 

Cuba — an  Island  of  natural  beauty,  fertile 
valleys,  mountainous  ridges,  and'  sandy 
beaches — has  a  population  about  the  size  of 
New  Jersey  and  an  area  equal  to  Ohio.  The 
economy  has  been  based  on  the  growing  and 
processing  of  sugar.  By  no  stretch  of  the 
Imagination  can  Cuba  be  considered  a  slg- 
nlflcant  world  power.  It  has  barely  enough 
food,  even  with  its  Imports,  to  keep  its  tiny 
population  alive.  It  has  neither  the  natural 
resources  nor  the  organization  to  maintain  a 
strong  industrial  or  agricultural  economy. 

As  for  the  contention  that  Cuba  Is  a  special 
danger  because  it  U  only  90  miles  off  our 
shore,  one  wonders  whether  people  seriously 
expect  a  Cuban  Invasion  of  Florida.  Its  mili- 
tary force,  even  with  the  help  of  17.000  Rus- 
sian soldiers,  cannot  be  considered  a  serious 
threat.  Indeed,  some  observers  believe  that 
the  presence  of  seasoned  Russian  ofHcers  and 
technicians  may  serve  as  a  restraining  Influ- 
ence on  the  more  emotional  Cuban  revolu- 
tionists. If  Castro  should  completely  lose 
his  mind,  however,  and  launch  an  attack 
against  Miami,  the  United  States  has  enough 
firepower  floating  off  Cuba  to  pulverize  the 
Island  In  minutes. 

It  remains  true,  of  course,  that  while 
Castro  may  not  be  a  direct  military  threat 
to  the  United  States,  he  Is  a  subversive  dan- 
ger to  the  hemisphere  and  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  His  agents  and  propagandists 
are  spreading  communism  and  opposing 
democratic  reform  In  other  Latin-American 
countries. 

Even  so.  while  the  existence  of  the  Castro 
regime  in  Cuba  clearly  reinforces  the  efforts 
of  the  Communist  apparatus,  it  Is  obvious 
that  the  Communists  would  be  fanning  the 
flames  of  revolution  In  Latin  America  with 
or  without  Dr.  Castro.  Does  anyone  seri- 
ously believe  that  Castro  Introduced  commu- 
nism to  the  hemisphere  or  that  It  would  die 
out  If  he  were  to  disappear?  There  have 
been  revolutions  and  Marxists  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica for  generations,  and  neither  Moscow  nor 
Peking  depends  upon  Castro  to  supply  the 
revolutionary  forces  which  serve  their  pur- 
poses to  the  south  of  us. 

Why,  then,  our  obsession  with  Castro? 
One  reason  is  that  we  are  an  Impatient  i>eo- 
ple  who  react  strongly  to  anyone  who  defies 
us.  It  Is  especially  galling  to  be  reviled  and 
Insulted  by  an  Impetuous  nuisance  from  a 
little  island  we  could  destroy  any  time  we 
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wanted  to  flex  the  muscle  of  our  Strategic 
Air  Command.  We  are  made  the  more  resent- 
iul  when  we  remember  that  Castro  has  shown 
no  gratitude  for  our  ending  military  aid  to 
Batista  In  1958.  for  our  prompt  recognition 
of  his  government  In  1959,  and  for  his  gen- 
erally friendly  reception  In  the  United  States. 
The  American  press  once  treated  Castro  as 
a  conquering  hero,  and  his  triumph  over 
Batista  was  widely  acclaimed.  Not  until  July 
6,  1960.  after  repeated  confiscations  of  Ameri- 
can property,  after  bitter  propaganda  attacks 
on  the  United  States,  and  after  the  commu- 
nlzatlon  of  Cuban  politics  and  labor  did  our 
Oovernment  take  Its  first  punitive  action 
against  Castro — a  sharp  reduction  in  the 
sugar  quota. 

One  can  only  spyeculate  as  to  the  motiva- 
tions of  American  mass  psychology  in  a  situ- 
ation like  this.  Why  has  the  Importance  of 
Castro — and  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  he 
and  his  Moscow-dominated  regime  do  have 
some  Importance — been  blown  up  so  unwar- 
rantedly?  Perhaps,  one  might  suggest,  he  is 
a  sort  of  substitute  target  for  our  national 
frustration  and  annoyance  with  Moscow  and 
the  whole  Conununlst  conspiracy. 

Castro  Is  close  to  home.  He  Is  visible.  He 
has  taunted  us  and  our  most  fundamental 
beliefs  with  his  drumhead  trials,  his  arro- 
gant seizures  of  private  property,  his  double- 
cross  in  openly  espousing  Marxism  after  re- 
ceiving American  support  and  enthusiastic 
approval  at  the  beginning  of  his  democratic 
revolution. 

The  American  reaction.  It  seems  to  me.  Is 
something  like  the  reflex  reaction  of  respect- 
able citizens  to  the  neighborhood  bully.  He 
may  be  a  weak  person,  striking  out  at  others 
from  his  own  sense  of  frustration  and  inse- 
curity, but  It  Is  Instinctive  to  want  to  get 
back  at  him.  But  isn't  a  bully  better  handled 
by  isolation  than  by  reacting  violently? 

This  Is  easier  said  than  done,  however. 
First,  there  la  the  American  habit  of  seeing 
Issxies  In  black  and  white  terms,  to  be 
handled  by  all-or-nothing  methods.  But. 
as  any  politician  knows,  this  is  often  the 
worst  way  to  win  an  objective.  And  sec- 
ondly, there  Is  the  clear  fact  that  the  whole 
Castro  problem  has  become  a  domestic  po- 
litical Issue — of  the  kind  where  It  Is  easier 
to  release  emotions  than  propose  solutions. 
Just  as  the  Korean  conflict  was  exploited 
for  political  purposes  In  the  early  1950's,  so 
has  Cuba  been  a  tempting  Issue  In  the 
1960'8.  The  presence  In  Miami  of  thousands 
of  Cuban  refugees  and  the  sizable  number  of 
Americans  across  the  country  with  relatives 
In  Cuba  is  an  added  emotional  dimension. 

Although  the  Kennedy  administration 
has  been  on  the  receiving  end  of  most  of 
the  political  charges,  it  has  not  itself  been 
guiltless  of  "politicking." 

As  a  presidential  candidate.  Mr  Kennedy 
Injected  the  issue  into  the  campaign  In 
such  a  manuer  as  to  draw  the  most  Indignant 
rebukes  from  candidate  Nixon.  "Mr.  Nixon 
hasn't  mentioned  Cuba  very  prominently 
In  this  campaign. '  said  Mr.  Kennedy  on  Octo- 
ber 15.  1960.  "He  talks  about  •  •  •  stand- 
ing up  to  Khrushchev,  but  he  never  men- 
tioned standing  firm  In  Cuba — and  If  you 
can't  stand  up  to  Castro,  how  can  you  be  ex- 
pected to  stand  up  to  Khrushchev?  While 
we  cannot  violate  International  law.  we 
must  recognize  that  these  exiles  and  rebels 
represent  the  real  voice  of  Cuba  and  should 
not  be  constantly  handicapped  by  our  Im- 
migration and  Justice  Department 
authorities." 

As  If  to  make  good  on  the  implications 
of  his  campaign  utterances,  the  President, 
early  In  his  administration,  gave  his  sanc- 
tion to  the  unfortunate  Bay  of  Pigs 
Invasion.  This  clumsy  failure,  the  em- 
barrassment, the  humiliation,  the  sense  of 
guilt — all  these  combined  to  produce  a 
traumatic  national  experience  for  the 
United  States.  Some  were  ashamed  that 
we  should  have  participated  In  such  a  high- 
ly  questionable   piece   of   International   in- 
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trlgue  and  violence  Others  burned  with 
rage  that  we  had  permitted  a  mg-tag  Cuban 
mllltla  to  thwart  the  United  States 

This  Is  the  source  of  much  of  the  political 
fire  leveled  at  our  subsequent  Cuba  policy. 
At  a  time  when  the  administration  urges 
caution  and  restraint.  It  is  perhaps  not  sur- 
prising that  political  opponents  equate  such 
a  policy  with  weakness,  timidity,  cowardice 
or  appeasement.  While  such  vocal  innuen- 
does offer  no  plan  for  removing  Castro,  they 
feed  our  obsession  with  him. 

But  regardless  of  Its  origins,  does  the 
Castro  obsession  serve  our  interests,  or  does 
it  better  serve  the  interests  of  Mr.  Khrush- 
chev? 

I  have  often  wondered  why  the  wily  Soviet 
Premier  hns  Invested  so  heavily  in  the  kind 
of  risky  enterprise  which  Pldel  Castro  is 
frantically  trying  to  establish.  If  his  p\ir- 
pose  was  to  enhance  the  Influence  of  Castro- 
ism In  the  hemisphere,  he  must  be  bitterly 
dls.\ppolnted  with  the  results,  for  the  Costro- 
Khrushchcv  embrace  hixs  had  the  opposite 
effect.  By  tying  his  revolution  to  Moscow. 
Castro  has  sacrificed  much  of  his  appeal  to 
other  nationalistic  Latin -American  states. 
No  thoughtful  observer  of  Latin-American 
affairs  has  failed  to  note  the  decline  of  the 
Cuban  dictator's  Influence  since  his  marriage 
to  the  Kremlin. 

But  If  Mr.  Khrushchev's  purpose  was  to 
create  In  Castro  a  gadfly  designed  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  United  States  from  the 
real  dangers  and  challenges  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica— to  say  nothing  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  the 
Middle  East — then  he  must.  Indeed,  feel  that 
hLs  Investment  has  paid  off  handsomely. 

For  while  we  are  gripped  by  the  Castro 
fixation,  the  basic  dangers  to  security  In  the 
hemisphere — the  economic,  political  and 
social  ills  of  Latin  America — continue  to 
fester. 

We  have  a  smoldering  blockbxister  in  our 
backyard  which  dwarfs  Castro.  I  r«;fer  to 
the  200  million  people  of  Latin  America  who 
occupy  a  vast  land  that  U  potentially  rich 
and  fruitful  but  actually  beset  by  misery, 
sickness.  Injustice.  Illiteracy.  malnutrlUon 
and  misrule.  These  millions  live  under  a 
social  system  that  tends  to  concentrate 
enormous  wealth  In  the  hands  of  the  few 
and  to  consign  the  many  to  lives  of  desperate 
poverty.  Make  no  mistake  about  It — power- 
ful social  forces  are  stirring  to  the  south. 
Latin  AmerlcA  Is.  as  one  observer  put  It. 
"dynamite  on  our  doorstep." 

Neither  Fidel  Castro  nor  Nlkita  Khru- 
shchev nor  International  communism  Is  at 
the  base  of  this  explosive  situation.  They  are 
the  would-be  beneficiaries  of  the  tensions 
and  illness  which  threaten  the  security  of 
the  hemisphere,  but  they  are  not  the  funda- 
mental factors.  They  are  effects  rather  than 
causes. 

Castro  climbed  to  power  over  the  carcass 
of  a  decadent  political  and  social  system 
which  he  shrewdly  exploited,  but  which  he 
did  not  create.  Unfortunately,  the  United 
States  Image  in  Cuba  prior  to  Castro  re.^ted 
on  the  American-financed  night  clubs, 
gambling  casinos,  racketeering  and  prostitu- 
tion of  Havana,  combined  with  the  Invest- 
ments of  our  oil  and  sugar  corporations. 
Until  1958.  American  arms  and  money  bol- 
stered the  Batista  regime  Castroism  else- 
where now  feeds  on  the  same  kind  of  cor- 
ruption and  social  Injustice  that  made  the 
revolt  against  Batista  Inevitable. 

The  real  bombshells  of  Latin  America  are 
fused  from  the  following  conditions: 

1  Two  percent  of  the  people  of  the  con- 
tinent own  more  than  half  Its  wealth  and 
land,  while  most  of  the  rest  live  In  hopeless 
poverty. 

2.  Eighty  percent  of  the  people  dwell  In 
miserable  shacks  or  huts. 

3.  nuterncy  grips  well  over  half  the  popu- 
lation. 

4.  More  than  50  percent  of  the  people 
suffer  from  hunger  and  disease,  and  most  of 


them    will    never    In    their    lifetime    see    . 
doctor,  nurse,  dentist,  or  pharmacist 

5.  Most  of  the  peasanU  live  under  prlmi 
tlve  feudal  conditions  with  no  hope  for  Und' 
ownership,  reasonable  credit  or  escane  t.n 
better   life  ^  ^  » 

6    Several  key  countries  depend   on  one 
crop  economies  afflicted   by  depressed  con," 
modlty  prices. 

7.  Most  governmenU  are  weakened  by  un 
Just    tax    structures,    excessive    mUltary   ex' 
{ienditure.  designed  to  keep  the  people  unde^ 
control,  bad  landownershlp  and   utlUzaUon 
and    Indifference   to  social    Injustice. 

8.  A  population  growth  rate  severiU  times 
higher  than  the  production  rate  of  goods 
and  services  exists  in  several  Latin  American 
countries. 

In  the  long  view  of  history.  It  may  very 
well  be  that  Castro,  for  all  his  ml-schlef  and 
violence,  will  have  Indirectly  performed 
some  service  In  prompting  us  to  give  closer 
attention  to  our  neighbors  to  the  south,  in 
the  same  way.  he  has  confronted  the  ruHnK 
classes  of  Latin  America  with  a  stern  choice 
between  accepting  long  overdue  reforms  or 
seeing  themselves  swept  aside  In  a  series  of 
violent  Castro-type  revolutions.  Sometimes 
the  hand  of  providence  moves  In  strange 
ways.  There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  fact 
that  much  of  Castro's  appeal  to  the  oppressed 
rests  on  the  knowledge  that  his  presence 
has  forced  every  government  In  the  hemi- 
sphere to  take  a  new  and  more  searching  look 
at  crying   human    needs. 

The  real  Issue  turns  on  whether  the  people 
can  reconstruct  an  unjust  social  order 
through  peaceful  democratic  revolution  or 
whether  they  will  do  It  by  a  violent  Commu- 
nist upheaval.  How.  then,  can  we  encourage 
the  proper  response? 

We  can  first  of  all  break  loose  from  our 
fixation  on  Castro  and  assign  him  the  lower 
priority  of  attention  he  merits,  Khrushchev 
has  deflated  Castro  by  revealing  him  as  & 
puppet  not  even  worthy  of  consultation  dur- 
ing the  missile  withdrawal  last  October. 

Moscow's  recent  splashy  reception  of  the 
Cuban  leader  was  a  thinly  disguised  Soviet 
recognition  of  its  need  to  bolster  the  fading 
Castro  Image.  We  can  best  diminish  Cas- 
tro's prestige,  therefore,  if  we  will  cease 
acting  as  though  he  were  the  chief  object 
of  our  concern  and  the  major  source  of 
our  fear.  Quiet  economic  and  diplomatic 
pressures  have  already  substantially  Isolated 
Cuba  In  the  hemisphere  and  weakened  Cas- 
tro's hold  on  his  people. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  help  fill  up  the 
swamplands  in  which  Castroism  breeds. 
This  Is  the  hope  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress—  a  mutual  effort  to  raise  standards  of 
living  through  the  palnst.^king.  often  frus- 
trating method  of  self-help,  democratic  re- 
form and  economic  development. 

The  Alliance  will  test  the  patience  and 
toughness  of  all  who  believe  In  Its  prom- 
ise. It  envisions  nothing  less  than  a  con- 
tinent-wide social  revolution.  Including  land 
and  tax  reform,  improved  agriculture,  and 
better  housing,  health  and  education.  These 
are  lofty  goals,  enormously  dlfllcult  of  at- 
taliunent,  that  will  take  a  generation  to 
achieve  at  best  They  do  not  appeal,  there- 
fore, to  those  who  want  a  quick  headline 
and  a  fast  an.swer.  It  Is  far  esisler  to  make 
loud  speeches  against  an  Irritable,  bearded 
dictator  than  to  face  the  tough  task  of  mak- 
ing the  Alliance  for  Progress   work. 

We  have  too  many  who  call  for  decisive 
but  unjustlfled  measures  to  overthrow 
Castro,  and  not  enough  who  give  attention 
to  the  real  problems  confronting  the  Al- 
liance. We  have  too  many  self-appointed 
experts  telling  the  President  the  inside  dope 
from  their  private  Intelligence  source.?,  and 
not  enough  expert  analysis  of  depressed  com- 
modity prices,  rural  credit  problems,  land 
reform,    and    population    presaures. 

We  have  had  too  many  jxwt  mortems  over 
the  Ill-fated  Bay  of  Pigs  inv.islon.    Originally 
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conceived  In  the  previous  administration,  It 
was  a  tragic  mistake  both  in  conception  and 
execution  for  which  President  Kennedy 
bravely  took  the  blame.  Why  now  compound 
the  error  by  probing  the  ruins  and  calling 
for  a  repeat  performance? 

President  Kennedy's  policy  since  the  Bay 
of   Pigs  flasco   has    been   steady   and   sound, 
both  morally  and  politically.    In  the  October 
crisis,  he  measured  his  actions  with  precision 
to  meet    the   needs   of   a   situation   where   a 
single  misstep   might   have    led    to   disaster. 
By  producing  positive  proof  of  the  Soviet- 
Cuban  offensive  missile  threat  before  invok- 
ing a  carefully   limited   naval   sanction,   the 
President    won    unanimous    support    for    his 
action    from    our    Western    Allies    and    the 
countries     of     Latin     America,     He     forced 
Khrushchev    to   back    down,    and   he   did   so 
without    war.     He    has    since    resisted    those 
who   have   shouted    for    the    kind    of    action 
that  could   lead   to  world   war  III. 

As  the  President  said  recently:  "I  think 
the  big  dangers  to  Latin  America  •  •  •  are 
the  very  difficult,  and  In  some  cases,  desper- 
ate conditions  In  the  countries  themselves — 
unrelated  to  Cuba."  These  are  problems 
which  must  be  faced  and  solved  In  the  main 
by  the  people  of  Latin  America;  but  we  have 
proclaimed  our  willingness  to  help. 

Hence,  the  hopeful  and  Inspiring  promise 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Hence,  the  Peace  Corps  units  which, 
through  the  dedication  and  Idealism  of 
American  youth,  are  bringing  new  hope  and 
pride   to  the   villages  of  Latin  America. 

Hence,  an  expanded  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram which,  among  other  accomplishments. 
Is  now  providing  a  nutritious  meal  dally  to 
8,500  000  Latin  American  schoolchildren  and 
to  5,600,000  babies  and  pregnant  mothers. 

Hence,  the  US  medical  teams  that  are 
combating  disease  In  Central  America, 

Hence,  the  growing  exchange  of  students 
and  teachers  between  the  universities  of 
North  and  South  America. 

These  are  the  tools  of  hope  and  life  and 
strength  with  which  America  Is  fighting  the 
truly  significant 'battles  of  the  hemisphere. 
This  Is  our  best  longrun  answer  to  Castro. 
It  Is  not  yet  clear  that  the  ruling  groups 
of  Latin  America  are  aroused  sufficiently  to 
their  responsibilities  to  make  the  Alliance 
succeed  on  a  broad  scale.  Nor  Is  It  clear 
that  we  have  grasped  fully  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  leadership  demands  that  are 
upon  us  as  a  great  and  powerful  nation, 

I  earnestly  hope  that  we  will  not  dissipate 
our  energies  In  a  senseless  obsession  with 
Castro.  Our  mission  Is  to  point  the  way  to 
a  better  life  for  the  hemisphere,  and  Indeed 
for  all  mankind. 


COMMENDATION  OF          UNITED 

STATES      STEEL  FOUNDATIONS 

PROGRAM     FOR  AID     TO     EDU- 
CATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  United  States  Steel 
Foundation  for  its  continued  support  of 
higher  education.  Mr,  Roger  Blough, 
chairman  of  the  board,  recently  an- 
nounced grants  to  766  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  26  organizations 
totaling  $2,480,000.  to  mark  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  the  foundation's  program  of 
aid  to  education. 

Approximately  one-third  of  this 
amount  is  for  unrestricted  operating 
grants;  nearly  half  is  for  major-purpose 
capital  grants;  with  the  remainder  for 
graduate  study  fellowships  and  aid  to 
organizations  and  projects  for  the  im- 
provement of  educational  methods  and 
administration.  Particularly  noteworthy 
is   the   freedom   of   the   institutions   to 


exercise  freedom  of  choice  and  control 
over  particular  recipients  and  specifics 
within  the  broad  categories  provided  for 
by  this  program.  It  is  easy  for  large 
contributors  to  inhibit  the  freedom  of 
educational  institutions  which  are  the 
recipients  of  such  aid  and  the  founda- 
tion is  to  be  particularly  commended  for 
avoiding  this. 

Emphasis  on  financial  help  for  Negro 
students,  for  seminars  on  international 
affairs,  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy, 
conferences  on  world  peace,  internation- 
al student  exchange,  and  other  programs 
deserve  special  commendation  and  are 
a  testimony  to  the  altruism  of  the 
foundation.  The  voluntary  acceptance 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Foundation 
of  responsibility  for  helping  with  the 
major  financial  problems  of  education 
is  most  deserving  of  our  thanks  and  our 
recognition. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  announcement  of  this  pro- 
gram be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
noucement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  «2,480.000  program  of  aid  to  education, 
with  grants  to  766  liberal  arts  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  Institutes,  and  to  26  organiza- 
tions dedicated  to  raising  the  quality  of 
teaching  and  learning  In  America,  was  an- 
nounced today  by  Roger  M.  Blough,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  United 
States  Steel  Foundation,  Inc, 

"The  Foundation's  10th  anniversary  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  education,"  said  Mr.  Blough. 
"marks  a  decade  of  effort  by  the  trustees  to 
enhance  the  quality  and  service  potential 
of  a  broad  segment  of  educational  Institu- 
tions, organizations,  and  special  programs 
and  projects." 

The  Foundation's  grants  fall  Into  four 
major  categories:  (l)  about  33  percent  of 
the  total,  $820,000,  Is  for  unrestricted  oper- 
ating grants  to  colleges,  universities  and 
Institutes;  (2)  about  48  percent,  $1,160,000, 
Is  for  major-purpose  or  capital  grants;  (3) 
about  9  percent,  $245,000.  Is  for  aid  to  organi- 
zations and  projects  for  Improvement  of  edu- 
cational methods  and  administration;  and 
(4)  the  balance  of  about  10  percent.  $255,000, 
Is  for  graduate-study  fellowship  grants  for 
university-chosen  doctoral  candidates. 

Operating  grants — $820,000:  Operating  aid 
In  the  amount  of  $486,000  Is  afforded  to  all 
465  accredited  4-year  Institutional  members 
of  all  the  41  State  and  regional  liberal  arts 
college  associations,  which  have  benefited 
since  1954  to  the  extent  of  about  $3  4  mil- 
lion. Additionally,  $41,000  of  operating  aid 
goes  to  predominantly  Negro  colleges,  In- 
cluding all  members  of  the  United  Negro 
College  Fund,  bringing  support  to  such  Insti- 
tutions since  1954  to  almost  $490,000.  Aid 
channeled  through  the  National  Fund  for 
Medical  Education  for  the  general  operating 
needs  of  all  86  member  Institutions  Is  at  the 
level  of  $85,000  for  the  year,  and  Foundation 
grants  to  the  Fund  have  totaled  $720,000 
since  1954, 

In  addition  to  support  of  group-afflllated 
Institutions,  the  1963  program  provides 
$112,000  of  operating  assistance  to  nongroup 
Institutions,  as  well  as  $96,000  for  the  cur- 
rent operating  needs  of  selected  universities, 
science  and  engineering  Institutes  not  other- 
wise assisted. 

The  trustees  anticipate  that  the  recipient 
Institutions  will  apply  most  of  the  unre- 
stricted operating  funds  to  faculty  and  staff 
salary  needs  and  to  Improved  educational 
offerings. 

"During  the  10-year  period  paralleling  the 
existence  of  the  United  States  Steel  Pounda- 


tlon."  commented  Mr.  Blough.  "more  than 
$70  million  have  been  obtained  through  the 
State  and  regional  fundralslng  movement 
from  about  12,000  corporate  and  foundation 
donors  directly.  It  Is  estimated  that  these 
efforts  have  generated  an  even  larger  sum  in- 
directly for  these  valued  Institutions.  All 
such  stmis  provide  for  significant  advance- 
ment of  their  separate  efforts  and  demon- 
strate the  validity  of  their  unifying  move- 
ment for  self-help  and  academic  growth." 

Major-pxirpose  or  capital  grants — $1,160.- 
000:  After  designating  $430,000  of  the  assist- 
ance program  for  Installments  on  prior  com- 
mitments,   the   foiuidatlon   Is   making   new 
major-purpose  or  capital  grants  amounting 
to  $730,000.    Of  this  total,  the  sum  of  $445,- 
000   for  26  one-time   grants — ranging   from 
$5,000    to    $40,000 — goes    to    the    following 
liberal    arts    and    science    colleges,    women's 
colleges,     regional   colleges,     and     universi- 
ties:      Aurora      College,       Illinois;       Austin 
College,    Texas;    Boston    College,    Massachu- 
setts;     Boston     University,     Massachusetts; 
Brandels    University,    Massachusetts;    Carle- 
ton     College,     Minnesota;      Converse      Col- 
lege,   South    Carolina;    Furman    University. 
South  Carolina;  Haverford  College,  Pennsyi- 
vanla;  Hiram  College,  Ohio;  Hofstra  College, 
New  York;  Hope  College,  Michigan;  Indiana 
Central  University.  Indiana;  Johnstown  Col- 
lege,  Pennsylvania;    Mary   Baldwin   College, 
Virginia;    MlUsaps    College.    Mississippi;    St. 
John's    College,    Maryland;     College    of    St. 
Thomas,  Minnesota;   St.  Xavler  College,  Illi- 
nois;   Sioux    Falls    College,    South    Dakota; 
Stetson    University,    Florida;     Susquehanna 
University  of  Pennesylvanla;  Texas  Christian 
University,  Texas;  Union  College,  Kentucky; 
Unlontown  Campus  of  Wavnesburg  College, 
Pennsylvania;     Wells     College,     New     York. 
With    the    Inclusion    of    these    grants,    211 
liberal    arts    and    science    Institutions    have 
been  aided  since  1954  for  a  total  of  $4.8  mil- 
lion.   Included  in  this  total  are  28  women's 
colleges,  which  have  received  an  aggregate  of 
$600,000  In  capital  grants. 

Of  the  $285,000  balance,  $100,000  covers 
grants  of  $20,000  each  to  five  private  Institu- 
tions— Caltech,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Johns  Hop- 
kins, and  MIT — as  continued  participants 
under  the  leadership  Institution  aid  plan, 
although  no  post- 1963  commitments  are 
made  to  them  as  to  support  In  later  years. 
Heretofore  the  plan  has  provided  for  a  5- year 
forward  commitment,  payable  in  equal  an- 
nual Installments,  subject  to  periodic  review 
by  the  trustees.  The  other  current  univer- 
sity participants  In  the  plan,  to  whom  typical 
commitments  were  earlier  made,  will  receive 
payments  of  $20,000  In  1963.  These  univer- 
sities are  Brown,  Catholic,  Chicago.  Colum- 
bia, Duke,  New  York.  Northwestern,  Penn- 
sylvania, Princeton,  Rochester,  Stanford, 
Tulane.  Vanderbllt.  Washington  (Mo,),  and 
Yale.  The  leadership  Institution  aid  plan  re- 
places, with  respect  to  the  participating  in- 
stitutions, consideration  of  the  separate  re- 
quirements of  school,  department,  division, 
and  Institute  needs  for  particular  capital  or 
other  major-purpose  outlays,  by  providing. 
In  lieu  thereof,  unrestricted  sums  for  recip- 
ient use  determination  and  best  allocation. 
Such  a  plan  of  assistance  Is  consonant  with 
the  approach  urged  by  the  national  Commit- 
tee for  Corporate  Support  of  American 
Universities, 

The  remaining  $185,000  relates  to  major 
institutional  development  grants.  They 
Include  Initial  Installments  for  new  com- 
mitments aggregating  $750,000,  payable  over 
a  2-  to  5-year  period  to  selected  universities 
Including  Denver,  Duquesne,  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  Stanford.  Such  major  one-time 
grants,  as  with  earlier  commitments  In  prior 
years  to  Lehigh,  MIT,  Notre  Dame,  Princeton, 
and  Yale,  afford  special  help  to  once-ln-a- 
generatlon  development  programs  of  selected 
Institutions. 

In  commenting  on  all  the  foundation's 
major -purpose  or  capital  grants,  Mr.  Blough 
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■Aid.  "Our  times  require  that  many  donors 
come  forward  with  reasonably  sustained  un- 
restricted aid  In  dollar  volume  sufflclent  to 
Insure  that  ever  higher  standards  of  excel- 
lence may  be  pursued,  that  creativity  be 
encouraged,  and  that  academic  freedom  t>e 
strengthened." 

Organization  support  and  educational  re- 
search— 9123.000.      Recognizing   the    mount- 
ing   need    to    broaden    further    the    base    of 
educational    finance,    ^ants    are    made    to 
selected  educational  associations  Importantly 
concerned  with  extending  acceptance  of  the 
financing    responsibility.      Based    upon    the 
useful   utilization   of   prior   grants,   renewed 
support    is    given    to    the   American    Alumni 
Council    for    its    general    program    and    the 
foundation-Initiated    alumni    giving    incen- 
tive award  plan.     This  plan  is  open  to  par- 
ticipation by  hundreds  of  private  and  public 
educational  Institutions  and  recognizes  suc- 
cessful operation  of  alumni  supported  pro- 
grams.     Thus   far   nearly  $370,000   has    been 
made     available     for    such     stimulation     of 
alumni    giving,    chiefly    through    awards    to 
about    150    Institutional    winners.      The    In- 
def)endent  College  F*und  of  America — the  na- 
tional body  for  the  liberal  arts  college  State 
associations — Is  again  aided,  as  Is  the  Council 
for  Financial  Aid  to  Education.     Support  Is 
also  provided  to  the  American  College  Public 
Relations    Association    for    Its    development 
work   In   behalf  of  all  the  Nation's  colleges. 
Grants    also    are    continued   to    the   Asso- 
ciation of  American  Colleges,  the  American 
Council    on    Education,    the    Association    of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges, 
the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges, 
the     American     Association     of     University 
Women,  the  Board  for  Fundamental  Educa- 
tion,    and     the     Council     for     Independent 
School  Aid — such  grants  In  support  of  their 
national  educational  research  or  general  pro- 
grams.    A  grant  to  the  American  Personnel 
and  Guidance  Association  recognizes  the  Im- 
portance of  student  guidance   development, 
and    aid    to    the    National    Science    Teachers 
Association  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation   assists    that   organization's   work    of 
encouraging     youth      to     pursue     scientific 
careers.     Assistance  Is  also  provided  for  the 
current  program  of  the  National  Home  Study 
Council    and    to    the   Associated   Colleges   of 
Illinois  for  Its  ConServ  plan. 

Academic  and  educational  quality  aid — 
$122,000:  Support  Is  again  provided  toward 
Improved  library  service  and  bettered  facili- 
ties through  a  further  grant  to  the  Associa- 
tion of  College  and  Research  Libraries  to 
assist  many  college  libraries.  Since  the  start 
of  the  foundation's  program,  about  $298,000 
has  been  provided  for  such  needs.  Support 
Is  renewed  to  the  Council  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Small  Colleges — a  nationwide  group 
of  several  score  Institutions  seeking  to  Im- 
prove their  community  services.  The  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Accrediting  receives  a 
grant  to  forward  Its  activities  In  support  of 
academic  standards. 

Grants  also  are  made  to  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies  toward  the  cost 
of  publishing  scholarly  works.  Special  proj- 
ect aid  to  the  Commission  on  Faculty  and 
Staff  Benefits  of  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges  toward  a  full-scale  study  of  the 
utility  of  scores  of  diverse  types  of  special 
financial  and  nonfinanclal  benefits  to  college 
and  university  faculties,  other  than  salaries 
and  pensions.  Is  completed  with  a  current 
grant.  Grants  also  are  made  to  the  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Emigres  In  the  Professions. 
Elsenhower  Exchange  Fellowships.  Foreign 
Policy  Research  Institute  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  International  Associa- 
tion of  Economics  and  Business  Students. 
Additional  grants  go  toward  establishment 
of  the  new  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  chair 
in  American  history  at  Columbia  University 
and  to  support  of  the  United  States  Churchill 
Foundation. 
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Fellowships — $255,000:  The  foundaUons 
doctoral-level  graduate-study  fellowship  plan 
Is  maintained  at  the  established  level  of  80. 
with  the  current  renewal  of  35  such  fellow- 
ships. Dispersed  among  37  States,  the  fel- 
lowships are  about  evenly  divided  between 
private  and  public  Institutions.  Each  car- 
ries a  maximum  benefit  of  $7,200,  Inclusive 
of  marital  supplemental  allotment  and  In- 
stitutional cost-gap  grant,  over  the  2-year 
study  period.  The  fellowships  are  admin- 
istered and  awarded  by  the  respective  In- 
stitutions with  42  percent  placed  In  the 
physical  and  natural  sciences  and  engineer- 
ing, 42  percent  In  the  social  sciences,  and 
16  percent  In  the  humanities.  Thus  far.  the 
foundation  has  provided  about  $1.7  million 
for  graduate-study  fellowships,  aiding  over 
250  gifted  persons. 

Other  educatlon.nl  grants:  Beyond,  the 
foregoing  program,  the  foundation  annually 
assists  education  directly  and  Indirectly 
through  grants  in  Its  other  programs.  For 
example,  funds  are  provided  for  oceano- 
graphlc,  polar,  and  other  resource  Investiga- 
tions, frontier  work  In  varied  disciplines 
comprehending  mathematics,  biology,  psy- 
chology, and  other  natural,  physical,  and 
social  sciences.  Research  scholars,  com- 
monly Identified  with  universities,  benefit  In 
other  foundation  programs  through  such 
grants  as  those  made  to  the  New  England 
Institute  for  Medical  Research,  the  Institute 
for  Medical  Communication,  the  Sloan- 
Ketterlng  Instltxite.  the  Center  tor  Advanced 
Study  In  the  Behavioral  Sciences,  the  Foun- 
dation for  Research  on  Hum.an  Behavior,  the 
History  of  Science  Society,  and  the  Amerlc.TJi 
Geographical  Society. 

Academic  centers  also  benefit  from  foun- 
dation grants  for  semln.\rs  on  International 
affairs,  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  con- 
ferences on  world  peace  and  diplomacy.  In- 
ternational student  exchange  and  similar 
undertakings.  Channeled  through  a  selected 
organization,  a  special  grant  has  been  di- 
rected toward  helping  Negro  students  of  un- 
usually high  Intellectual  promise  to  reach 
advanced  graduate  training  through  an  ex- 
perimental program  of  Interim  supplemental 
education.  Other  examples  of  aid  have  been 
assistance  for  development  of  teaching  ma- 
terials, including  the  application  of  television 
to  education,  the  training  of  social  welfare 
career  personnel,  and  national  and  Inter- 
national conferences  on  social  work  educa- 
tion and  health  education  Substantial  one- 
time aid  also  has  been  provided  from  time 
to  time  for  university-related  hospitals  for 
medical  teaching,  training,  and  research 

No  additional  1963  grants  by  the  founda- 
tion In  the  field  of  Institutional  aid  to  edu- 
cation are  contemplated,  and  formal  notifica- 
tion will  be  given  shortly  to  all  participants. 


^^N^^EAPOLIs  beyond  Broadway 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  modem  theater  for  the 
legitimate  drama  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  west  of  Broadway  marks  an  im- 
portant pioneering  effort  in  the  cultural 
history  of  the  United  States.  Especially 
where  it  is  hailed  as  such  first  rate 
theater  as  that  of  Minneapolis.  The  $2 
million  theater  which  Minneapolis  has 
built  under  the  creative  inspiration  of 
producer  Tyrone  Guthrie  offers  a  guide 
and  a  pattern  which  I  hope  will  be  emu- 
lated in  cities  throughout  the  country. 
Much  of  the  problem  of  cultural  develop- 
ment which  the  Nation  faces  exists  in 
the  fact  that  only  a  relatively  small  per- 
centage of  the  rich  cultural  activity  cen- 
tered in  New  York  and  other  bi«  cities 
manages  to  get  out  into  the  other  areas 
of  the  country.  The  United  States  Arts 
Foundation  which  I  have  proposed  would 


make  it  possible  for  the  visual  and  ner 
forming  arts  to  make  their  impact  on 
the  rest  of  the  country.     Tyrone  Quth 
rle's  new  Minneapolis  theater  is  a  first 
step  in  the  direction  of  providing  first 
rate  theater  in  an  area  which  has  be^n 
too  long  without  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une,  entitled   "The   Minneapolis   Idea  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recow) 
as  follows: 

Thx  Minneapolis  Idea 

Broadway,  it  seems,  isn't  everything  in  the 
theater. 

For  out  in  Minneapolis,  a  thousand  miles 
away,  there  is  something  new. 

Tyrone  Guthrie  has  oiM-ned  20  weeks  of 
repertory  there  in  a  brandnew  $2  million, 
1,437-seat  theater  built  by  community  spirit 
on  the  Idea  that  drama  Is  more  than  business 
And  the  first  week  reports  are  good. 

If  this  can  happen  In  Minneapolis,  why 
not  elsewhere?  Well,  it  would  appear  pretty 
likely  that  thU  Is  exactly  what  wui  come 
Since  one  city  has  shown  that  It  can  be  done 
others  are  bound  to  follow. 

For  the  habitual  moaners  about  the  state 
of  the  theater,  this  Is  a  contradictory  afflr- 
matlon  that  there  Isn't  so  much  wrung  with 
the  theater  Itself.  The  fault,  rather,  ilea 
with  the  Ingrown  layers  of  habit,  commer- 
cialism, high  costs,  and  absence  of  fresh 
outlook. 

So  Tyrone  Guthrie  thought  It  was  high 
time  to  say  good  by  bo  all  that,  and  try 
America  beyond  the  Hudson.  He  found,  in 
Minnesota,  people  who  were  Interested 
With  newspaper  support,  civic  enthusiasm, 
and  some  foundation  assistance,  the  $2  mil- 
lion Idea  has  become  a  fact.  We  say  well 
done,  and  particularly  so  because  there  Is  no 
element  of  government  subsidy  or  of  private 
profit. 

And  Broadway.  If  it  chooses  to  be  alert, 
could  learn  a  few  things  from  Minneapolis, 
especially  that  people  are  willing  and  eager 
to  support  first-rate  theater. 
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ALASKA.  TIIE  KEY  TO  WORLD  PEACE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr  President,  the 
defenses  of  Alaska  have  become  steadily 
weaker  through  the  years.  Alaskans 
have  become  increasingly  alarmed  at  and 
aware  of  apparent  lack  ot  feeling  in  the 
Pentagon  that  Alaska  is  important  in  a 
military  sense.  Ever  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  up  to  just  a  few  short 
years  ago,  Alaska  was  considered  vital 
to  national  defense  and  of  great  mlli- 
tar>'  significance. 

The  State  of  Alaska's  defenses  are 
lamentable.  Recent  overflight  of  Soviet 
planes  has  underscored   that  condition. 

The  Pentagon  has  expressed  due  con- 
cern over  the  situation  in  Cuba  but 
seems  to  have  turned  away  from 
strengthcnin?  defcn.ses  in  Alaska — and 
thus  of  the  Nation — in  an  area  which  is 
only  56  miles  away  from  the  Soviet  bor- 
der. Alaskans  have  lost  a  considerable 
number  of  skirmishes  in  this  deteriora- 
tion process,  but  we  hope  we  win  the 
battle.  One  of  the  strongest  voices  in 
our  flrrht  is  that  of  Alaska's  Gov  William 
A.  Egan.  Once  more  he  has  spoken  out 
vigorously  and,  I  trust,  effectively.  So 
that  his  most  recent  remarks  on  this 
subject  may  be  read  by  as  many  as  pos- 
sible, Mr  President,  I  sisk  unanimous 
consent  that  his  speech  on  May  17  In 


Anchorage,  Alaska,  at  the  Armed  Forces 
Day  banquet  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Gov.  William  A.  Egan,  Armed 
Forces  Day  Banquet,  Anchorage,  Mat  17, 
1963 

As  always.  I  am  pleased  to  be  In  Anchor- 
age I  am  pleased  not  only  to  be  In  Alaska's 
largest  city  but  to  be  with  this  group  on 
this  occasion. 

I  regret  I  cannot  take  equal  pleasure  In 
saying  what  I  feel  must  be  said.  It  is  never 
pleasant  to  be  critical,  to  point  up  shortcom- 
ings, to  emphasize  weakness.  However,  I 
would  be  remiss,  as  Governor  of  Alaska  and 
as  an  American,  If  I  did  not  speak  out  on  a 
subject  of  as  grave  Importance  as  that  I 
will  discuss  tonight. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  at  the  outset  that 
what  I  win  say  this  evening  is  not  critical  of 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  Alaskan  Com- 
mand, nor  of  Its  individual  service  compo- 
nents. I  have  the  highest  regard  for  these 
men  and  their  abilities — and  I  am  confident 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Alaskans  share  that 
feeling. 

Rather,  my  remarks  are  directed  at  those 
Individuals  In  the  U.S.  Department  of  De- 
fense who  are  charged  with  responsibility 
for  the  development  of  strategic  and  logis- 
tical concepts  adequate  to  the  protection 
and  defense  of  our  Nation.  Quite  frankly, 
I  have  the  strong  conviction  that  those  In- 
dividuals have  not  met  this  responsibility 
In  Alaska  In  the  past  and  are  not  meeting 
it  today. 

On  March  14  of  this  year,  two  Soviet 
reconnaissance  planes  flew  over  a  portion  of 
pouthwest  Alaska.  Newspapers  throughout 
the  Nation  recorded  this  event  In  big  black 
headlines.  Newsmen  reported  the  formal 
protest  by  our  State  Department  to  Soviet 
officials  against  what  was  described  as  a  30- 
mlle  penetration  of  the  Alaska  mainland. 
Our  military  leaders  In  the  Pentagon  Issued 
statements,  apparently  designed  to  reassure 
us.  as  to  the  adequacy  of  Alaska's  defenses. 
To  anyone  with  even  passing  familiarity 
with  the  military  establishment  In  Alaska, 
those  statements  were  not  reassuring.  Some 
fell  by  their  own  weight  when  examined  In 
the  light  of  the  very  circumstances  which 
prompted  their  Issuance. 

Emphasis  was  placed  In  news  accounts  on 
the  fact  that  these  aircraft  penetrated  some 
30  miles  inside  the  Alaska  mainland.  This 
Is  correct,  but  a  look  at  the  map  shows 
clearly  that  Kuskokwlm  Bay   and  the  point 

of  overflight  lie  more  than  200  miles  east 

or    inside — of    American    soil    at    St.    Law- 
rence Island 

The  very  serious  question  raised  by  this 
observation  Is  simply  this:  Just  what  does 
the  United  States  consider  to  be  our  air 
space  for  defense  purposes? 

Certainly  In  this  Jet  age.  when  aircraft 
move  faster  than  sound,  we  are  not  content 
to  sit  b.ack  complacently  and  let  hostile 
planes  of  a  foreign  nation,  bound  on  a  mis- 
sion of  unknown  purpose,  penetrate  the 
3-mlle  limit  applicable  to  territorial  waters 
before  taking  alarm. 

Now,  I  concede  the  existence  of  Interna- 
tional waters — and  I  recognize  both  the  legal 
and  moral  right  of  the  planes  of  any  nation 
to  use  the  airspace  above  those  waters.  I 
do  not  advocate  that  our  Nation  adopt  a 
policy,  for  example,  of  shooting  down  all 
foreign  planes  which  cross  to  our  Fide  of  the 
International  dateline.  In  fact.  I  look  for-  g^ 
ward  to  the  day  when  world  conditions  will  Jr^ 
have  settled  to  the  point  where  we  need  not*^  ^ 
look  to  the  skies  as  a  potential  battlefield. 
But  today  Is  not  that  day.  Uke  It  or  not, 
we  are  to  aU  Intents  and  purposes  at  war 
with  a  foreign  Ideology  whose  avowed  pur- 
pose Is  the  destruction  of  our  way  of  life. 
Certainly    In    today's    antagonisms — In    the 


avowed   intent  of   Russian   leaden — In  the 

Interest  of  Individual  tmd  natlonsd  self- 
preservation — It  Is  up  to  us  to  Insist  on  the 
necessary  safeguards  for  our  continued  ex- 
istence and  safety.  I  consider  such  safe- 
guards not  only  Justifiable — I  consider  them 
Imperative  and  mandatory. 

Contrast,  If  you  will,  what  occurred  on 
March  14  with  Russian  activity  resulting 
from  the  Innocent  straying  of  the  occasional 
Alaskan  while  hunting  polar  bear.  Should 
we — can  we — do  less?  Can  we  afford  to  be 
less  exacting  than  an  enemy  who  has  no 
hesitation  In  shooting  down  one  of  our 
planes  which  transgresses  Its  borders?  I  do 
not  believe  we  can — not  If  we  are  determined 
to  protect  our  existence  and  to  show  that  we 
are. 

What  else  was  disclosed  on  March  14  as 
to  the  alleged  adequacy  of  Alaska's  defenses? 

Well,  for  one  thing,  the  Pentagon  Itself  was 
cited  as  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  Russian  planes  did  not  come  within 
range  of  existing  Nike  antiaircraft,  missiles. 
While  not  surprising  to  Alaskans,  this  Is  a 
startling  admission  by  those  who  would  have 
us  believe  that  all  is  well  with  Alaska's  de- 
fenses. 

Bear  In  mind,  as  I  have  noted  previously, 
that  these  planes  were  traveling  on  an  arc 
several  hundred  miles  Inside  U.S.  territory. 

These  planes  were  actu.'illy  within  easy 
striking  range  of  Fort  Richardson  and  El- 
mendorf  through  use  of  air-to-ground  mis- 
siles. 

Nor  was  It  surprising  to  Alaskans  that  our 
Russian  visitors,  while  under  radar  observa- 
tion, were  not  Intercepted  on  the  way  In  by 
our  aircraft.  How  could  anyone  realistically 
expect  such  an  Interception  when  the  only 

available  bases — and  they  are  far  too  few 

are  located  many  miles  Inland  from  the  coast- 
line they  are  expected   to  protect? 

At  this  point,  It  Is  an  honor  for  me  to  ex- 
tend personal  commendation  to  the  pilots 
and  other  officers  and  men  responsible  for 
getting  U.S.  Interceptors  Into  the  air  that 
stormy  night  of  March  14.  The  fleld  from 
which  these  planes  departed  was  actually 
closed  by  foul  weather  and  glare  Ice  runway 
conditions.  When  the  order  came  for  take- 
off, these  Americans  did  not  falter  In  their 
dedication  to  cause.  They  guided  their  dif- 
ficult to  handle  aircraft  aloft  under  almost 
impossible  conditions.  However.  I  suspect 
that  If  it  had  been  necessary  to  tall  chase 
the  Soviet  aircraft,  such  case  would  have 
resulted  In  loss  of  our  pilots  and  aircraft 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  alrbase  from 
which  the  U.S.  planes  took  off  is  too  far  back 
from  the  coast. 

Available  range  of  our  aircraft  would  have 
been  too  far  extended  to  permit  Ull  chase 
from  a  point  In  Kuskokwim  Bay  without 
committing  our  pilots  and  aircraft  to  no 
return. 

And  who,  I  might  ask,  was  reassured  by 
the  disclosure  that  total  U.S.  Interceptor 
air  strength  in  Alaska — an  area  one-fifth  the 
size  of  all  other  States  combined— that  area 
of  our  Nation  bordering  most  closely  on  the 
U.S.SJl — a  State  with  more  miles  of  coastline 
than  our  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific  coasts 
combined— who  was  reassured  to  know  that 
in  this  vast  region  we  have  only  40  Air  Force 
fighter  planes?  It  is  Interesting  also— but 
scarcely  reassuring— to  know  that  the  con- 
dition of  Alaska's  defenses  was  of  so  little 
concern  to  our  military  strategists  In  the 
Pentagon  that  they  were  apparently  unable 
to  state  the  Air  Force's  strength  In  this 
area.  Original  news  accounts,  presumably 
(based  on  Information  provided  by  the  Air 
Force,  set  thU  strength  at  28  aircraft  and 
only  later  revised  It  to  40  planes. 

In  the  days  Immediately  following  the 
Russian  overflight  of  Alaska,  an  announce- 
ment was  forthcoming  from  the  Pentagon 
that  Air  Force  Interceptors  In  Alaska  were 
being  equipped  with  nuclear- tipped  missiles. 


PoBBlbly  It  was  hoi>ed  that  this  announce- 
ment would  allay  the  fears  c*  the  American 
people  as  to  the  unguarded  status  of  Alaska's 
sparsely  settled  coastline.  Yet.  It  Is  Interest- 
ing to  note  the  similarity  of  this  announce- 
ment to  that  given  to  me  more  than  2^ 
years  ago — on  June  21 ,  1960 — by  then  Deputy 
Defence  Secretary  Douglas. 

At  that  time,  when  I  and  other  Alaskans 
were  vigorously  protesting  the  folly  of  a 
Pentagon  decision  to  deactivate  the  449th 
Fighter  Interceptor  Squadron  at  Ladd  Air 
Force  Base,  Deputy  Secretary  Douglas  sought 
to  reassure  me  by  advising  that  plans  were 
underway  to  equip  F-102  fighter  interceptors 
with  a  guided,  nuclear  warheaded,  alr-to-alr 
missile. 

Unfortunately,  Alaskans  lost  the  batUe  of 
Ladd  Field — Just  as  they  lost  the  battle 
against  withdrawal  from  Nome  and  against 
other  reductions  in  force  through  the  years 
which  have  resulted  In  our  present  woeful 
Inadequacy  of  defense. 

With  the  Soviet  flyover  of  March  14,  I — 
and  members  of  the  State's  congressional 
delegation  and  other  Alaskans— resumed  our 
continuing  bombardment  of  the  Pentagon. 
Now,  at  long  last,  I  thought,  here  is  Irrefuta- 
ble evidence  of  our  weakness. 
What  an.«:wer  did  we  get? 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  reply 
which  I  received  from  Assistant  Defense  Sec- 
retary Arthur  Sylvester.  It  Is  Interesting— 
If  not  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Sylvester  starts  out  by  stating,  and  I 
quote:  "As  you  know,  we  presently  have 
sizable  military  forces  located  In  Alaska 
Members  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
their  dependents  make  up  approxlmatelv 
one-third  of  the  total  papulation  of  the 
State."    Unquote. 

Now  remember,  Mr.  Sylvester's  letter  was 
in  reply  to  a  letter  protesting  the  inadequacy 
of  military  forces  In  Alaska  to  carry  out  their 
assigned  mission  as  evidenced  bv  the  March 
14  flyover.  Until  I  received  Mr.  Sylvester's 
reply,  I  was  unaware  either  that  military  de- 
pendents were  a  part  of  the  defensive  forces 
in  Alaska  or  that  the  ratio  of  military  to  ci- 
vilian population  had  any  bearing  "on  the 
size  of  the  area  to  be  defended  or  its  strategic 
values.  I  will  admit  that  both  of  those 
points  were  to  me  new  military  concepts.  I 
only  made  sergeant  during  World  War  II, 
but  I'm  learning. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Sylvester's  statement  of 
there  being  "sizable  military  forces  located 
In  Alaska,"  I  should  point  out  that  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
following  a  briefing  by  U.S.  Defense  Depart- 
ment officials  on  Alaska  air  defense,  on 
March  19  of  this  year  had  this  to  say.  "Th'^ 
Army,  too    (in  Alaska),  is  rather  thin." 

Mr.  Sylvester  continues.  In  his  most  re- 
assuring vein,  to  teU  of  the  presence  In 
Alaska  of  the  "most  sophisticated  air  de- 
fense weapons  In  the  Army  Inventory"  and 
of  the  Air  Force's  maintenance  of  "a  sub- 
stantial force  of  P-102  supersonic  Intercep- 
tor aircraft,  of  nuclear  and  conventional 
capability,  armed,  strategically  dispersed  and 
on  continuous  alert."  Now  a  foot  soldier 
Isn't  necessarily  sophisticated— so  there  he 
lost  me  again.  Presumably,  however,  these 
are  the  same  Nike  missile  batteries  which 
were  out  of  range  of  the  Soviet  planes, 
despite  their  200-mlle  penetration  of  U.s! 
territory,  and  the  same  fighter  aircraft 
which  as  located  would  have  been  unable  to 
Intercept  and  chase  the  Russian  craft  Into 
the  west  without  exceeding  their  own  lim- 
ited range. 

Mr.  Sylvester  also  offers  assurance  that 
"considerable  knowledge  of  Soviet  Installa- 
tions and  activities  In  the  Chukotski  Penin- 
sula and  adjacent  Siberian  areas  does  exist," 
and  added  that  "any  step-up  In  military 
activity  In  Siberia  would  most  certainly  be 
viewed  with  deep  concern."  Contrast  thU 
situation  with  the  furor  and  urgent  concen- 
tration of  military  forces  which  accompanied 
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dlsclosxire  that  a  comparative  handful  of 
Russian  mLsailes  and  technicians  had  been 
landed  in  Cuba. 

I  am  not  critical  of  the  buildup  resulting 
from  the  Cuban  situation. 

I  consider  It  to  have  been  essential  and 
commend  the  prompt  manner  In  which  our 
Nation  reeponded  to  the  challenge.  But,  Is 
It  unrealistic  or  unreasonable  to  ask  that 
comparable  recognition  and  concern  be 
shown  to  counteract  an  equally  serious  and 
continuing  danger  which  exists  almost 
within  naked  eye  view  of  the  Alaska  coast? 
But  Mr.  Sylvester  had  more  to  say.  and 
I  quote  again  two  paragraphs  of  his  commu- 
nication ; 

"The  threat  to  Alaska,  created  by  the  prox- 
imity of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  context  of 
existing  weapons  and  Soviet  objectives.  Is 
not  considered  any  greater  than  that  existing 
against  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  To 
counter  this  threat  the  United  States  Is  de- 
pending on  the  entire  US.  defense  estab- 
lishment deployed  worldwide  and  speclfl- 
cally  on  the  defense  capability  of  NORAD 
and  the  total  retaliatory  capability  of  strate- 
gic  air   and   missile   forces. 

In  addition,  the  newly  formed  US.  Strike 
Command  has  the  capability  to  augment 
rapidly  the  Alaskan  Command  with  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  Army  and  Air  Force  units, 
nuclear  or  conventional.  Plans  to  accom- 
plish this  are  periodically  tested  with  large 
scale  Joint  exercises,  such  as  exercise  Tim- 
ber Line  conducted  In  Alaska  during  Febru- 
ary of  this  year. 

Over  8,000  troops  were  engaged  In  this  ex- 
ercise with  approximately  half  deployed  by 
air  by  Cincstrlke  from  other  U.S.  States. 

Let's  analyze  now  what  Mr.  Sylvester  has 
said. 

First  off.  it  is  apparent  that  he  has  inter- 
preted the  protests  by  me  and  others  to  have 
been  based  solely  on  a  desire  for  the  defense 
of  Alekska.  This  would  not  be  an  unjustifi- 
able poeltlon.  even  Lf  he  were  correct.  I 
would  like  to  believe  that  an  American  citi- 
zen, minding  his  own  business,  has  the 
strength  of  his  Goverrunent  behind  him 
wherever  he  may  be — and  certainly  In  I  of 
the  50  States  of  our  Union. 

But  this  is  not  our  position  We  have  em- 
phasized repeatedly — and  it  has  been  stated 
time  and  time  again  by  such  military  leaders 
as  Billy  Mitchell.  Hap  Arnold.  Frank  Arm- 
strong, and  many  others — that  the  presence 
of  a  strong  deterrent  force  of  varied  capa- 
blUtlea  in  strategically  situated  Alaska  would 
have  Immeasurable  meaning  to  the  entire 
North  American  continent. 

To  me.  this  is  not  a  conclusion;  It  Is  a  fact 
of  life — Inescapable  and  undeniable.  I  am 
amazed  and  confounded  that  our  Pentagon 
officials  have  such  myopia  as  to  the  military 
potential  of  Alaska's  geographic  position. 

I;  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  - 
and  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  necessary 
to  remind  Mr  Sylvester — of  the  frailties  of 
our  worldwide  defense  deployments.  The 
mere  mention  of  Morocco.  Saudi  Arabia. 
Spain,  or  the  Azores  should  point  up  readily 
the  dangers  of  reliance  on  bases  established 
on  foreign  soil.  Even  in  the  case  of  Great 
Britain — our  closest  of  allies — there  has  been 
criticism  of  our  nuclear  submarine  bases  and 
other  military  establishments  located  on 
British  soil. 

Nor  does  it  strike  a  sympathetic  chord  with 
me  to  have  our  military  leaders  speak  of  re- 
liance upon  a  total  retaliatory  capability,  or 
upon  their  ability  to  reinforce  the  Alaskan 
Command  from  the  continental  United 
States.  It  Is  not  s\ifflcient  to  me  that — 
should  the  need  arise — miasllee  can  reach 
targets  inside  Russia  from  the  continental 
United  States  in  approximately  the  same 
time  as  missiles  from  Alaska.  Approxi- 
mately is  not  good  enough  in  an  age  when 
military  superiority  can  be  established  In  a 
matter  of  seconds.  Where  survival  is  at 
stake,    we   can    be   satisfied    only    with    that 
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meana  of  delivery  which  Is  the  quickest  and 
most  accurate. 

The  mere  fact  that  elaborate  plans  have 
been  prepared  to  reinforce  the  Alaskan  Com- 
mand in  time  of  need  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
convince  me  of  the  obvious  desirability  of 
stationing  these  additional  weapons  and  per- 
sonnel in  Alaska  now,  to  be  available  for  In- 
stant use  when  needed. 

I  see  no  special  merit  in  a  plan  which  pro- 
Tides  additional  troops  and  weapons  after  an 
attack  has  occurred 

It  may  be  felt  by  some  that  I  am  being 
unduly  critical  of  Mr.  Sylvester.  This  is  not 
my  Intention.  I  recognize  that  Mr  Sylvester 
la  not  a  military  man.  He  is.  In  private  life, 
a  newspaperman— and  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  he  is  a  good  one.  I  can  only  see  that 
the  obvious  weaknesses  of  his  reply  serve  to 
point  up  the  dlfHcultles  of  attempting  to  de- 
fend the  Indefensible.  Mr.  Sylvester  has 
tried,  but  I  suggest  that  It  was  not  he  who 
failed  but  those  who  comprise  the  top  eche- 
lon of  our  military  and  civilian  leadership  in 
the  Pentagon. 

Subsequent  to  my  reply  from  Mr  Sylvester. 
Alaskans  received  another  response  from  Pen- 
tagon officials  to  their  pleas  for  more  ade- 
quate defenses. 

Early  this  month — less  than  2  months  fol- 
lowing the  penetration  of  Alaska's  mainland 
by  Russian  planes — Alaska's  newspapers  car- 
ried the  announcement  that  the  Air  Force 
late  this  summer  plans  to  close  three  air- 
craft control  and  warning  stations  at  Ohlson 
Mountain  near  Homer,  at  Mlddleton  Island 
and  at  Bethel.  I  need  not  tell  this  audience 
the  relationship  of  Bethel  to  Kuskokwlm  Bay 
and  the  scene  of  the  Russian  overflight. 

Unidentified  military  authoriUes  were 
quoted  In  news  reports  of  this  development 
as  saying  elimination  of  the  sites  was  ex- 
pected to  give  Major  General  Bowman  a 
'■closer  knit  command."  I  daresay  this  is 
true,  but  I  shudder  to  think  what  might 
happen  to  o\ir  Alaskan  Air  Command  should 
our  Pentagon  officials  seek  the  ultimate  in 
clfjsely  knit  conunands  through  the  logical 
extension  of  that  thinking.  This  would  see 
the  strength  of  the  Alaskan  Air  Command 
reduced  to  the  comniandlng  general  and  bis 
staff 

I  found  it  somewhat  Ironic  that  this  an- 
nouncement of  Air  Force  Intentions  appeared 
in  Alaska's  newspapers  on  the  same  day  that 
Harold  Stassen.  formerly  a  special  assistant 
to  President  Eisenhower  for  disarmament, 
suggested  that  neutral  zones  be  established 
in  Alaska  and  Siberia  under  United  Nations 
supervision.  As  conxmendable  as  Mr  Stas- 
sen's  goal  might  be.  for  myself  I  would 
prefer  that  the  Pentagon  await  some  indi- 
cation of  a  favorable  Russian  response  be- 
fore undertaking  further  abandonment  of 
the  limited  facilities  now  in  Aiaska.  I.  for 
one.  feel  that  Alaska  has  been  too  danger- 
ously neutralized  already. 

Throughout  my  remarks  to  this  point  I 
have  been  critical  of  what  I  sincerely  believe 
to  be  the  weaknesses  of  our  national  defense 
posture  in  Alaska. 

This  criticism  has  not  stemmed  alone  from 
my  grave  doubts  as  to  the  capability  of 
military  forces  now  within  Alaska  to  defend 
Alaska — although  as  an  Alaskan,  and  as 
Governor  of  this  State.  I  feel  cause  for  legiti- 
mate concern. 

More  Importantly,  however,  my  criticism 
Is  directed  at  the  shortsighted  policies  and 
concepts  of  those  in  our  Pentagon  who  re- 
fuse to  take  note  of  the  obvious  strategic 
value  which  Alaska  offers  for  the  defense  of 
our  entire   Nation. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  those  strategic 
values.  What  are  they?  What  advantages 
or  disadvantages  do  they  offer? 

Because  it  Is  so  obvious,  priority  in  any 
such  discussion  must  be  given  Alaska's 
geographic  location.  Of  all  areas  of  the 
United  States.  Alaska  lies  closest  to  Asia 
This  Is  dramatically  evident  not  only  to  those 


Alaskans  along  our  northwest  coast  who  can 
see  Siberia  with  their  naked  eye.  but  to  anv 
one    who    takes    time    to    glance    at    a    poiki 
projection  of  the  world  In  which  we  live 

It  is  no  military  secret  that  an  intercon 
tinental  ballistic  missile  of  5.000-mlle  range 
fired  from  Alaska,  could  cover  targeu 
throughout  Russia  and  China  and  much  of 
Europe  Missiles  fired  from  Alaska  bases 
would  have  a  8li?niflcant  range  and  time  ad- 
vantage over  those  fired  from  any  area  of 
the  continental  United  States.  Including  the 
west  coast. 

These  shorter  distances  have  real  military 
meaning  when  translated  into  terms  of  great- 
er pay  load,  improved  accuracy,  faster  deliv- 
ery, fewer  failures  in  flight,  and  shorter  time 
for  counteraction   by  enemy   forces. 

The  Pentagon  recently  reiterated  its  con- 
tention that  it  seea  no  need  for  ICBM's  in 
Alaska.  I  do  not  share  this  view,  but  I 
strongly  suggest  that  whether  there  Is  need 
In  Alaska  for  intercontinental  range  misBiiea 
in  name,  our  geographic  advantage  Is  such 
as  to  provide  intercontinental  cffectlveneas 
in  fact  by  the  deployment  In  Alaska  of  mis- 
siles  of  Intermediate   range. 

Earlier  in  my  remarks  I  alluded  to  a  sec- 
ond advantage  offered  by  Alaska — the  fact 
that  It  is  and  will  remain  US  soil.  Bases 
and  facilities  established  in  Alaska  are 
not  subject  to  political  Instability — or  to  the 
blackmail  frequently  experienced  in  our 
dealings  with  foreign  nations  as  to  continued 
use  of  bases  established  outside  our  Nation's 
borders.  What  assurance  do  we  have  in  to- 
days  swiftly  changing  world  that  a  base  In 
any  foreign  country  will  be  available  to  ui 
next  week,  next  month,  or  next  year'  ThU 
uncertainty  does  not  exist  In  Alaska.  Bases 
and  facilities  situated  In  Alaska  can  be  relied 
upon  indefinitely,  so  long  as  need  continues 
and  so  long  as  Alaska  Is  made  defensible. 

Less  frequently  mentioned  and  not  pleas- 
ant to  contemplate— but  a  significant  asset 
in  terms  of  national  defense  policy — Is  the 
vast  and  undeveloped  land  area  within 
Alaska  It  Is  not  necessary  in  Alaska  that 
military  defenses  be  eatablished  adjacent  to 
populated  areas  or  industrial  centers.  The 
poeslbllities  for  dispersal  of  aircraft,  of  mis- 
sile launching  sites  or  of  personnel  are  al- 
most without  limit.  This  in  lt*elf  provides 
an  additional  protective  shield  for  such 
forces  More  Importantly,  however.  It  servet 
to  reduce  the  exposure  and  vulnerability  of 
our  Nation's  vlUlly  needed  Industrial  com- 
plexes and  centers  of  population  to  missile 
attack. 

As  a  lifelong  Alaskan.  I  carmot  look  for- 
ward to  the  despoiling  of  our  beautiful  SUte. 
or  to  the  sacrifice  of  Alaskan  lives  But,  as 
an  American  and  as  a  freeman,  we  are  talk- 
ing here  of  an  eventuality  in  which  sur- 
vival will  be  Its  own  victory. 

In  only  limited  decree  have  our  Defense 
Department  leaders  given  recognition  to  the 
significant  advanUges  which  Alaska  has  to 
offer.  There  is  much  more  that  can  be 
done — and  should  be  done  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these  natural  endowments. 

There  U  an  urgent  need  for  additional 
aircraft  of  greater  rans^e  and  speed  than  can 
be  obtained  by  the  obsolescent  F-102  now 
forming  the  backbone  of  Alaska's  air  de- 
fense. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  a  recent  statement 
by  General  Mundy  that  he  has  requested  the 
assignment  In  Alaska  of  more  modern  air- 
craft, as  well  as  missiles  I  can  only  say 
that  I  hope  his  suggestion  falls  on  more 
responsive  ears  than  have  the  many  presenta- 
tions which  I  and  other  Alaskans  have  made 

Additional  airstrips  should  be  constructed 
promptly  along  Alaska's  coastline — particu- 
larly along  that  area  of  Northwest  Alaska 
bordering  so  closely  upon  Russia's  Siberian 
stronghold.  There  are  few  actions  which 
could  better,  or  more  positively,  declare  our 
firm  Intent  that  Alaska's  borders  will  remain 
inviolate    than    the    reestabllshment    of   our 
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fighter  plane  strength  at  Nome,  where  short 
distances  from  Russian  territory  dictate  a 
prompt  determination  of  the  intent  of  ap- 
proaching or  encroaching  foreign  aircraft. 

As  at  Nome,  these  additional  airstrlpw 
should  be  so  situated  that  Air  Force  planes 
can  maintain  conftant  patrol  of  the  entire 
Alaska  coastline  without  loss  of  range.  Every 
mile  these  bases  are  located  inland  means 
2  miles  cut  from  an  aircraft's  effective  range 
and  precious  seconds  added  to  the  time 
needed  to  carry  out  its  mission. 

Alaska  needs  missiles — If  not  of  intercon- 
tinental range,  then  at  least  of  Intermediate 
range  to  effectively  counter  Russian  bases 
known  to  exist  across  the  narrow  Bering  Sea 
channel. 

The  Importance  of  neutralizing  the  of- 
fensive capabilities  of  these  Russian  bases 
and  the  threat  which  they  pvose  to  our  Na- 
tion's industrial  capacity  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. 

I  am  not  one  who  feels  that  the  horrors 
of  so-called  limited  war  cannot  befall  us — 
despite  the  fantastic  nuclear  buildup  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  of  oxir  own  United 
States. 

If  we  are  not  to  overlook  the  possibility 
of  amphibious  assault — either  small  or  large 
In  magnitude — or  of  guerrilla  warfare  car- 
ried out  by  parachutists  brought  in  under 
cover  of  night,  then  consideration  must  also 
be  given  to  beefing  up  Alaska's  ground 
forces.  Without  elaborating  upon  these  pos- 
Blbllltles,  we  need  only  to  recognize  the 
adeptness  with  which  our  Russian  adversar- 
ies have  swayed  public  opinion  through 
propaganda — and  then  consider  the  possible 
psvchologlcal  effect  upon  uncommitted  na- 
tions of  the  landing  of  even  a  token  Russian 
force   upon   the   Alaska   mainland. 

Regarding  the  possibilities  listed  above. 
I  point  out  the  scores  of  modern,  large  size 
trawlers  and  factory  ships  presently  operat- 
ing ostensibly  as  fishing  vessels  Immediately 
off  of  Alaska's  coastline. 

The  defense  of  Alaska's  extended  coast- 
line— a  coa-stllne  greater  than  that  of  all 
the  Atlantic.  Gulf  and  Pacific  Coast  States 
which  preceded  us  Into  the  Union,  merits 
the  assignment  of  one  or  more  warships 
to  the  Alaskan  sea  frontier. 

Not  only  would  such  vessels  be  available 
In  time  of  need,  but  their  mere  presence 
even  now  would  have  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  observance  of  our  fishing  rights  by  the 
vessels  of  foreign  nations. 

In  speaking  of  our  need  for  additional 
naval  forces,  I  must  point  out  again  the 
geographical  advantage  held  by  Alaska. 
This  advantage  vividly  Illustrates  the  de- 
sirability for  assignment  of  a  mlssUe-flrlng 
nuclear  submarine  to  Alaskan  waters.  Such 
a  vessel,  capable  of  moving  at  will  beneath 
the  waters  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  or  elsewhere, 
could  bring  much  of  Russian  territory  with- 
in its  range. 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  things  which 
could  and  should  be  done  to  realize  upon 
Alaska's  possibilities  as  a  defense  bastion 
and  as  a  forward  outpost  for  retaliation 
should  such,  regretfully,  become  necessary. 
To  the  degree  that  these  needs  are  not  ful- 
filled, to  that  degree  are  we  leaving  a  gap 
which  may  mean  defeat  Instead  of  victory. 
F.illure  to  fill  these  gaps  Is  to  invite — If  not 
outright  attack— at  least  an  experimental 
probing  which  at  best  can  serve  only  to 
heighten  world  tensions. 

After  having  wltne.sscd  Department  of 
Defense  operations  In  Alaska  over  the  past 
10  years,  I  have  arrived  at  two  conclusions. 
One  is  that  our  Federal  Government,  a 
number  of  years  ago,  must  have  decided 
that  location  of  air  bases  or  missile  sites 
along  Alaska's  western  and  northwest  coasts 
would  offend  our  neighbors  across  the  Ber- 
ing Sea.  Bering  Strait,  and  Chukchi  Sea. 
If  this  Is  so.  then  I  say  such  diplomacy  only 
evidences  weakness  on  our  part — an  open 
Invitation  to  the  totalitarian  aggressor  to 
start    something.      And    how    could    such    a 


policy  be  reconciled  with  VS.  armament 
policy  In  foreign  nations,  such  as  In  West 
Berlin? 

Second,  I  feel  that  popular  appeal  and 
costs  of  our  space  program  have  caused 
Department  of  Defense  decisions  relative  to 
Alaskan  defenses  to  be  made  from  the  dol- 
lar standpHDlnt  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  relatively  small  Alaskan  population,  rather 
than  from  the  strategic  national  defense 
location  of  Alaska. 

I  reall?e  there  are  those  who  will  be  critical 
of  my  remarks  here  this  evening  and  accuse 
me  of  warmongering.  I  can  say  with  all 
sincerity  that  I  stand  second  to  no  man  in 
the  Intensity  of  my  desire  for  early  and 
peaceful  solution  of  the  problems  and  dif- 
ferences now  plaguing  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

But.  I  am  equally  sincere  In  my  belief  that 
Incidents  such  as  the  March  14  flight  by 
Russian  aircraft  over  the  Alaska  mainland, 
or  the  buzzing  of  our  warships  on  the  inter- 
national high  seas,  do  not  serve  the  cause  of 
p>eace. 

It  is  my  strong  feeling  that  Incidents  such 
as  this — no  matter  who  the  perpetrator — 
serve  only  to  Irritate  further  a  sensitive  situ- 
ation and  to  gocul  cold  war  antagonists  to 
still  further  provocations. 

As  has  been  fully  demonstrated,  our  Rus- 
sian neighbors  show  no  hesitancy  In  shoot- 
ing down  a  U.S.  plane  which  violates— in- 
nocently or  otherwise — the  air  space  over 
Russian-held  territory.  They  are  prompt  to 
react  when  our  planes  pass  even  close  to 
their  borders. 

As  an  American,  I  might  deplore  the  fact 
that  Russia  has  chosen  to  adopt  such  a  pol- 
icy— but  I  cannot  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand their  playing  a  rough  game  once  com- 
mitted  to   the   course  they  have  adopted. 

We,  too,  must  play  from  strength.  We 
must  put  Russian  leaders  on  notice  that  we 
are  equally  as  determined  as  they  to  protect 
the  sanctity  of  our  shores  and  the  rights 
of  our  ships  to  traverse  the  high  seas.  We 
cannot  sanction  dangerous  provocation  by 
war  planes  over  our  warships  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Without  such  a  clearly  and  firmly 
established  policy.  I  can  see  only  a  steady 
and  continuing  deterioration  In  relation- 
ship— a  deterioration  which  can  only  in- 
crease the  chances  of  International  upheaval 
and  devastation. 

If  we  are  flrfti— if  our  Nation  takes  the 
rightful  position  that  our  warships — 
wherever  they  may  be — must  not  be  intim- 
idated:   if   we  leave  no  doubt  that   we   will 

not    tolerate    violation    of    our    air    space 

then  I  think  our  message  will  be  under- 
stood and  the  likelihood  of  world  war  in 
reduced. 

If  we  can  get  that  message  across — once 
and  for  all — I  believe  we  can  then  elt  down 
at  the  conference  table  and  arrive  at  a  peace- 
ful solution  of  the  major  problems  confront- 
ing today's  troubled  world. 

What  I  have  sought  to  develop  In  this 
talk  Is  that  Alaska,  militarily.  Is  far  more 
than  a  geographically,  well-placed  offensive 
or  defensive  base.  In  warfare's  awesome 
proportions  It  has  become  more  than  that. 

Today,  we  are  obliged  to  give  our  best 
attention  to  the  other  dimension  of  war- 
fare— namely,  positive  steps  in  Its  preven- 
tion. 

So.  In  addition  to  Alaska's  well-known 
strategic  Importance  noted  by  so  many  able 
military  leaders  and  others — and  because  of 
It — Alaska  today  could  be  the  key  to  world 
peace. 

This  new  role  can  be  achieved  only  by 
sufficient  buildup  of  this  military  theater  to 
take  full  advantage  of  Its  commanding  view 
of  the  adversary. 

When  this  occurs,  survival  will  require  that 
all  nations  elect  peace.  We  must  use  that 
key.  We  must  use  It  In  Washington,  In  the 
national  Interest,  and  In  the  cause  of  world 
peace. 


ADDRESS  OF  SENATOR  JOHN  L. 
McCLELLAN  TO  THE  NORTH  CAR- 
OLINA BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  on 
May  10,  1963,  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, niade  a  most  significant  address  to 
the  North  CaroUna  Bankers  Association 
at  Pinehurst,  N.C.  Since  such  address 
deals  in  an  eloquent  and  forthright  man- 
ner with  some  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Congress,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
tills  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record  as 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExcEHPTs  From  Address  of  Senator  John  L. 
McClellan,  North  Carolina  Bankers 
Association,  PiNEHtTEsr,  N.C,  Mat  10, 
1963 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  88th  Congress  has  now 
been  In  session  for  4  months.  Measured  by 
the  number  of  laws  It  has  passed.  It  may 
be  said  that  Its  legislative  accomplishments 
are  not  very  impressive.  Only  some  15  pub- 
lic laws  have  thus  far  been  enacted,  and  only 
a  relatively  few  other  bills  have  passed  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  and  are  still  await- 
ing action  by  the  other  body. 

Because  of  this  seemingly  slow  motion 
action,  critical  complaints  have  been  made: 
and  In  some  quarters.  It  has  been  openly 
charged  that  this,  the  88th.  Is  a  "do  nothing" 
Congress.  I  am  not  fully  sympathetic  to. 
nor  am  I  In  complete  agreement  with,  that 
criticism. 

The  mere  fact  that  favorable  action  has 
been  taken  on  such  few  measures  Is  not 
the  only  yardstick  by  which  the  record  of 
this  Congress  should  be  Judged.  The  mass 
output  standard  that  Is  applicable  and  com- 
monly used  for  the  measuring  of  successful 
Industrial  operation  and  production  Is  hardly 
a  proper  criterion  for  making  an  evaluation 
of  the  progress  and  work  of  the  national 
Congress.  Consideration  of  the  quality 
rather  than  the  quantity  of  new  laws  passed 
Is  a  far  better  and  safer  way  of  assessing 
and  Judging  its,  record  of  accomplishments. 

There  Is  also  another  Important  factor 
that  should  be  taken  Into  account,  and  that 
Is  the  kind  of  bills  and  resolutions  that  are 
defeated.  You  will  recall  that  a  motion  to 
change  Senate  rules,  to  Impose  a  gag  rule  and 
limit  debate — a  change  that  would  have  given 
a  bare  majority  of  the  Senate  complete  domi- 
nation and  control  of  Its  proceedings — was 
Introduced  early  In  the  session  and  debated 
for  several  weeks  before  it  was  finally  de- 
feated. That  ill-advised  motion  proved  to  be 
a  time-consuming  and  time-wasting  parlia- 
mentary procedure  and  tactical  maneuver. 

However,  the  rejection  of  that  resolution 
protected  and  preserved  one  of  the  tradi- 
tional and  most  vital  bulwarks  of  strength 
that  is  Inherent  In  the  democratic  processes 
of  our  legislative  system.  The  defeat  of  that 
in-concelved  attempt  to  change  Senate  rules 
was  a  great  victory.  It  was  a  major  Senate 
achievement. 

So.  we  need  to  remember  that  Congress 
often  makes  a  good  record  by  defeating  bad 
bills  and  resolutions  as  well  as  it  does  when 
It  passes  good  legislation.  The  unsuccessful 
effort  to  change  the  rules  of  the  Senate  at 
the  beginning  of  this  session  Is  an  outstand- 
ing example. 

There  are  many  bills  before  this  Congress, 
which.  If  passed,  will  Incur  new  Federal  obli- 
gations, further  Increase  deficit  spending, 
and  add  more  billions  to  the  national  debt. 
In  my  opinion,  most  major  bills  coming 
within  that  category  should  be  defeated. 

That  both  the  President  and  the  Congress 
genuinely  desire  and  seek  to  achieve  a  vigor- 
ous   and    expanding    economy,    there    Is    no 
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doubt.     Thla   la   also   true  of   both   political 
parties  and  of  the  American  people. 

In  the  essential  task  of  revitalizing  our 
economy  so  as  to  attain  the  goal  of  a  healthy, 
growing,  and  sustained  prosperity,  we  still 
have  some  distance  to  go.  In  striving  to 
"translate  •  •  •  our  national  strength  Into 
the  achievement  of  our  national  purpose  las 
the  President  has  expressed  It),"  the  Con- 
gress must  share  at  least  equal  if  not  greater 
responsibility  than  the  President. 

The  President  can  recommend  laws,  but  he 
cannot  p>as3  them.  He  can  devise,  suggest, 
and  urge  spending  programs,  but  he  cannot 
Inaugurate  or  execute  them  without  con- 
gressional authorizations  and  appropriations. 

Provocative  Issues  and  serious  contro- 
versies arise  over  the  means  of  achieving  our 
goal — over  what  the  Federal  Government  can 
do  and  what  It  should  do  to  attain  the  re- 
sul's  we  desire. 

There  are  those — too  many  of  them,  regret- 
fully so — who  insist  that  the  Government 
must  take  full  responsibility  and  that  It 
should  regulate  and  control,  and  In  most 
areas,  completely  dominate  the  economy 
They  believe  In  "priming  the  pump"  with 
Federal  funds — with  dollars  that  we  do  not 
have — and.  I  may  add.  on  a  credit  that  Is 
beginning  to  strain. 

These  self-styled  "sophisticated"  modern 
advocates  of  a  managed  economy  profess  to 
see  neither  virtue  nor  wisdom  In  a  balanced 
budget.  They  regard  a  balanced  budget  as  a 
detriment  and  hindrance  to  growth  and 
progress.  They  advocate  deficit  spending  as 
a  Arm  and  permanent  policy;  as  a  way  of  life, 
so  to  speak,  for  the  Federal  Government. 
They  refuse  to  place  full  faith  and  confidence 
In  our  competitive  free  enterprise  system  and 
In  the  Initiative  and  Ingenuity  of  the  people. 
Fiscal  refponslblUty  exerts  no  restraining  In- 
fluence In  their  economic  philosophies.  They 
sneer  derisively  at  any  effort  to  have  the 
Government  live  within  Its  Income. 

What  does  It  matter,  they  say.  If  the  na- 
tional debt  is  more  than  $300  billion  and  still 
rising  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  88  billion  annu- 
ally.    We  only  owe  It  to  ourselves. 

Along  with  astronomical  peacetime 
spending  that  greatly  exceeds  annual  reve- 
nues, it  Is  now  proposed  to  cut  taxes  by  some 
$10  billion  or  more.  I  simply  cannot  recon- 
cile these  divergent  extremes  with  anything 
that  even  remotely  resembles  what.  In  my 
Judgment,  constitutes  sound  fiscal  policy  or 
responsible  government. 

The  contrived  fiscal  philosophy  which 
Congrefs  Is  being  urged  to  embrace  Is  stranee 
and  perplexing  indeed.  It  is  now  proposed, 
SKjcordlng  to  an  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post,  which  supports  the  scheme,  that  our 
economic  growth  be  stimulated  "through  the 
creation  of  active  fiscal  deficits  that  increase 
the  total  volume  of  national  expenditures  as 
distinguished  from  the  passive  deficits  that 
occur  when  a  sluggish  economy  fails  to  gen- 
erate sufficient  tax  revenues  to  cover  Federal 
expenditures." 

It  is  conceded  by  advisers  of  the  adminis- 
tration that  if  this  combination  program  of 
tax  reduction  and  active  deficit  spending  Is 
carried  out.  the  national  budget  will  remain 
unbalanced  through  fiscal  1967.  They  hope 
that  by  that  time  our  economic  growth  will 
be  sufficiently  stimulated  to  bring  tax  rev- 
enues up  to  the  level  of  expenditures. 

Other  competent  authorities  outside  of  the 
Government,  however.  Insist  that,  even  U 
everything  goes  well.  It  will  take  much 
longer  and  that  we  will  not  likely  see  a  bal- 
anced budget  again  until  about  1975.  The 
deliberate  embarkation  on  a  prolonged  pe- 
riod of  planned  deficits  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  rational  concepts  of  fiscal  soundness, 
economic  stahlUty,  and  monetary  Integrity. 

Any  attempt  to  Justify  such  planned  defi- 
cits by  classifying  them  as  active,  in  contrast 
with  unplanned  deficits  as  passive.  Is  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference  which  makes  no 
sense  at  all.     It  is  an  exercise  In  utter  futility 


and  has  no  real  meaning.  The  annual  defi- 
cits of  $6  to  110  billion,  now  envlsoned.  will 
simply  add  that  much  more  to  the  national 
debt,  and  designating  them  active  rather 
than  passive  cannot  change  the  end  re«\ilt. 

With  such  a  program,  with  such  faulty 
theories  and  unsound  policies,  and  with  such 
warped  concepts  of  public  responsibility,  I 
wholly  disagree.  But,  advisers  and  consult- 
ants, who  are  profound  and  undevlatln{( 
adherents  to  the  dangerous  doctrine  of  per- 
petual deficit  spending,  are  wielding  a 
powerful,  and  I  think,  predominant  Influence 
In  the  affairs  of  our  Government  today. 
They  have  already  been  in  the  driver's  seat 
too  long  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

The  87th  Congress  passed  many  new  laws. 
Eighteen  of  them  will  add  more  than  $28 
billion  to  the  cost  of  Government  for  the 
first  5  years  of  their  operation— an  average 
of  $5  billion  annually.  None  of  these  laws, 
nor  the  appropriations  therefor,  come  with- 
in the  category  of  space,  military,  or  defense 
spending. 

Notwithstanding  the  certainty  of  heavy 
deficits  In  the  immediate  years  ahead  and 
the  desirability.  If  not  the  urgent  need,  for 
some  tax  reduction,  the  Congress  Is  asked 
to  pass  at  this  session  more  new  laws  cre- 
ating additional  spending  obligations.  There 
are  12  bills  or  active  requests  supported  by 
the  President  already  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress which,  If  enacted,  will  add  at  least 
$3  J  billion  annually  to  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment for  the  next  5-year  period.  These  are 
also  In  a  nondefense  category.  How  long 
this  terrific  pice  of  spending  can  be  main- 
tained and  sustained  by  deficit  financing, 
I  do  not  know.  Your  guess  Is  as  good  as 
mine. 

I  said  earlier  that  Congress  has  equal  If 
not  greater  responsibility  In  this  field  than 
has  the  President.  I  believe  that  Congress 
has  already  gone  far  enough  In  the  direc- 
tion of  creating  new  and  heavy  spending 
obligations  Our  Federal  Government  is  go- 
ing into  debt  too  fast  and  too  deep  and  to  a 
degree  that  threatens  the  imp.ilrment  of 
national  growth  and  economic  stability. 

Our  fiscal  problems,  as  we  all  know,  have 
become  more  acute  during  the  past  10  years. 
It  is  significant  to  note  that  within  that  time 
the  Federal  Government  went  much  further 
Into  debt  and  spent  $37  billion  more  than  Its 
revenues.  In  view  of  the  problems  confront- 
ing us  today,  this  would  seem  to  refute  com- 
pletely the  validity  of  any  contention  that 
continuous  deficit  sf>endlng  Is  wise,  sound, 
or  necessary  to  our  economic  growth,  pros- 
perity, and  stability. 

It  also  demonstrates  that  more  and  more 
deficit  spending  and  a  steadily  mounting  na- 
tional Indebtedness  provide  only  a  poor  and 
falling  remedy  for  the  Ills  that  beset  us. 
At  most,  planned  large  deficits  for  an  In- 
definite period,  can  give  only  temporary  re- 
lief, while  In  m.-vny  Instances  aggravating 
the  very  causes  of  the  Ills  that  we  seek  to 
cure. 

Nor  Is  a  $10  billion  or  more  tax  reduction 
the  answer,  unless  It  is  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  decrease  In  expenditures. 
But.  a  reduction  In  expenditures  is  neither 
planned  nor  asked  for  by  the  budget  makers. 
They  argue  that  It  simply  cannot  be  done. 

If  we  accept  the  desirability  and  advis- 
ability of  a  tax  reduction,  then  I  think  we 
must  also  admit  the  Imperative  need  for 
the  curtailment  of  government  spending. 
In  our  fiscal  situation  today,  the  only  safe 
highway  to  tsix  reduction  Is  the  difficult  road 
of  spending  reduction.  A  substantial  tax 
reduction  on  borrowed  money  Is  a  shirking 
of  resp>onslblllty  and  Imposes  on  future  gen- 
erations a  cost  of  Government  that  we. 
ourselves,   should   bear. 

Thomas  Paine  wrote  In  "The  American 
Crisis"  (April  1783)  that  "character  Is  much 
easier  kept  than  recovered."  That  princi- 
ple applies  to  nations  and  governments.  Just 
as   It  does  to  Individuals  and    business   In- 
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■tltutlons.     As  a  guide  to  our  conduct    » 
might  do  well  to  paraphrase  what  Thomal 
Paine    said    and    remember    that    "national 
solvency  Is  much  easier  maintained  than  re 
gained." 

Therefore.  In  the  light  of  the  record  i 
say  the  greatest  service  that  can  be  pir 
formed  by  the  88th  Congress  Is  to  reduce 
Federal  expenditures  and  move  again  to- 
ward a  balanced  budget  and  the  restoration 
of  fiscal  Integrity  In  government. 

We  should,  temporarily  at  least,  refrain 
from  passing  more  laws  that  will  Incur  addi- 
tional spending  obligations.  We  need  a 
breathing  spell,  so  that  our  economy  and 
Federal  revenues  may  again  catch  up  with 
the  cost  of  Government.  That,  in  my  opln. 
Ion,  U  the  most  urgent  task  confrontine 
Congress  thU  year  and   the  next. 

In  the  mighty  struggle  In  which  we  are 
now  engaged  against  the  aggressive  forces 
of  International  communism.  It  Is  Impera- 
tive that  we  keep  our  Nation  strong,  both 
economically    and   militarily. 

In  our  purpose  to  do  that,  we  should  not 
neglect  nor  leave  unremedied  any  weak- 
ness, either  manifest  or  potential,  that 
could  render  us  more  vulnerable  to  attack 
that  might  Impair  our  defenses,  or  that 
might    constitute    a    threat   to   our   survival 

Such  weaknesses.  In  my  Judgment,  do 
exist  In  two  most  vital  areas.  One  Is  in 
the  field  of  transportation;  and,  the  other 
at  our  missile  sites  and  strategic  defense 
facilities. 

During  the  past  8  years.  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  serve  as  chairman  of  two  of  the 
most  Important  Investigating  committees  in 
the  history  of  the  Congress.  In  that  period 
of  time.  I  have  presided  over  more  than  2.000 
hours  of  committee  Investigative  hearings. 
More  than  1.500  hours  were  occupied  In  tak- 
ing testimony  of  witnesses  about  corruption, 
coercion.  Intimidation,  violence,  unwarranted 
strikes,  mismanagement,  and  other  improper 
practices  In  the  labor-management  field 

The  unsavory  conditions  these  Investiga- 
tions exposed  prompted  the  Congress  to  en- 
act the  Labor  Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1959.  popularly  known  as 
the  Landrum-Griffln  Act.  That  is  a  good  law 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  In  some  areas  it  is  inade- 
quate and  needs  substantial  amendment  and 
strengthening. 

Accordingly.  I  have  introduced  two  bills  for 
that  purpose.  The  first.  S.  287.  would  bring 
unions  In  the  tran-^iportatlon  Industry  under 
some  restrictions  and  control  comparable  to 
those  that  are  now  applied  to  businesses  and 
Industries  under  existing  antitrust  laws 
The  second.  S.  288,  would  prohibit  strikes, 
walkouts,  and  work  stoppages  at  missile  bases 
and  In  defense  Installations. 

The  unrestrained  powers  that  are  now  re- 
posed by  law  In  transportation  unions  and 
In  their  leaders  are  dangerous  and  a  constant 
threat  to  the  public  welfare  and  our  internal 
security. 

The  devastating  strike  by  the  Internationa! 
Longshoremen's  Association — dock  workers— 
that  stopped  all  shipping  and  clo.^ed  down  all 
ports  on  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts  for 
some  40  days  earlier  this  year  Is  a  fl 'grant 
example  and  was  a  demonstration  of  the  un- 
restrained powers  and  dangerous  use  thereof 
to  which  my  bill  Is  directed  I  do  not  think 
such  conditions  should  be  tolerated 

It  Is  an  Irrefutable  fact  that  our  trans- 
portation systems  constitute  the  vital  artery 
of  our  Nation  In  peace  and  war.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  Indispensable  role  which  trans- 
portation occupies  In  our  modern  and  highly 
industrialized  society  It  Is  upon  continuous 
and  uninterrupted  transportation  that  enrh 
of  our  metropolitan  communities  must  de- 
pend for  lU  food  and  fuel  supplies,  for  the 
operation  of  Its  factories  and  business  estab- 
lishments, and  for  the  dispensing  of  essen- 
tial health  and  sanitation  services. 

The  very  life  of  all  of  our  major  cities  de- 
ponds  upon  their  day-to-day  external  and 
Internal  transportation  systems     He  who  has 
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the  power  to  control  or  stop  their  operation,  powers.     We   In   Congress   should   have   the  Is  enacted,   we  may    exoect   a  continuation 

has  the  power  of  economic  life  or  death  over  courage  to  rise  above  iK,lltlcal  threats  and  of  such  strikes  a^d  workTtoppages  to  cic^ 

them.     That  U  simply  too  much  power  to  fears,    meet   our    responslblUtles    as   states-  They    could    weU    reach    nroDortJoMth^t 

be  in  the  hands  of  any  one  man.  by  sanction  men.  place  the  welfare  of  our  country  above  would  ImperU  the  ve^  safet^^Sf Cnfatlon 

of  law  or  otherwise,  or  In  any  group  of  men,  our  own  political  fortunes,  and  pass  a  law  Wp  rtrafV  «„,  J^„l     '^^^^^^l  °^  «a"on. 

or  in  any  organization.  to  bring  spikes  In  the  tran;portatl^  Indi^  ^^Z   Sf  them  f rom^h'^,?^  "^"^"""P^  ,"^«>r 

It  IS.  therefore,  clearly  apparent  that  who-  try  under  cx^ntrol  and  subj^to  reasonable  ones'  S»d   f^om   th^^dno^Hnn",'^'*  '°^f 

ever  holds  In  his  hands  the  power  to  control  restraints  and  limitations.  and  v^ntinn.    ,^1^1  ♦>,        f"°°fM   P^"*^ 

or   stop   transportation   or   any    substantial  The  other  bill    which  I  have  reintroduced  form  Sain  ?^em  t^s^d^i^rs^^n^f^^  .r'" 

segment  thereof.  In  a  community,  in  a  re-  at  this  session    Is  S.  288.     It  would  outlaw  S  fight  a^d  me  if  neS  Wn^t™'  f  *"" 

glon.  and  In  the  Nation,  would  thereby  have  strikes  and  work  stoppages  at  missile  sites  country                                           defense  of  our 

in  his  grasp  the  power  to  Impose  economic  and   certain   strategic   defense   faculties.     It  p„r    n„r    r-^„«,r,^««+    ♦v. 

chaos  and  untold   hardship   on  the   people  would  also  provide,  by  a  form  of  compulsory  nPrmit    t^i»r»^J                ^           .  .?    ""P^^^ely 

and  to  bring  our  Nation  to  the  very  brink  of  arbitration,  for  the  settlement  of  labor  dls-  Sef^^se  ^itlbUshr^^.m^'Jr.v       .1"  *^  ?"" 

disaster.  putes  that  may  arise  at  these  plants.  rinir,  «r.H  ctJ^!      ^  ^^T?    *f^    ^^^*    ^^°'^ 

I  would  remind  you  that  such  tremendous  The  term  "strategic  defense  facilities"   is  nt^^u^r.V'^lf  ,    ^   delay  the  production 

power  is  not  possessed  by  any  representatives  defined    to    be   any    facility.    Institution,   or  we  n^r^dTtxikl? ViilT?.^- °  ,  ''^    ^^^ 

of  our  Government.    The  Congress,  under  the  establishment   engaged  In    or  a   Dunxxe  of  Z,^^7            strikes  that  otherwise  weaken 

Constitution,  Is  only  authorized  to  regulate  which    Is   to   engage    In.   the   deslgnlnT  de-  f^^   defenses   and  give  aid   and  comfort  to 

commerce-not    to    prohibit    It.      Such    ex-  velopment,    proluftlon     testlnJ^SSfg     or  Tc,^ZZ^Tr,l  ^""^^y-^f^^^^^-  ^  my 

orbltant  power  Is  not  granted  even  to  the  launching  of  munitions,  weapons,  ml^lles  ihSf,"  '  ^  l»fo*>le  and  most  regrettable 

President  of  the  United  States.     He  has  no  and  space  vehicles                                   nussues.  abdication  of  national  responslbUlty.     I  be- 

authority   to   Issue   orders  or   edicts   saying  This  Government  clearly  has  not  only  the  iomptiTtt/ =^  !l  ff*^*    "^    ^   '^"^^    *°**    ^° 

that  the  trains  shall  not  run,  that  ships  shall  right,  but  the  duty,  to  protect  Itself  by  ap-  """"^""ob  aoout  it. 

not  sail,   that   planes  shall   not  fiy.  or  that  propr late  legislation  that  will  prohibit  delays.  ^^— ^^^— ^— ^ 

trucks  shall  not  roll.    There  Is  only  one  place  obstructions,  and  work  stoppages  that  would  t:,.^-^ 

that  such  power  Is  to  be  found.    It  Is  lodged  do  Irreparable  Injury  to  our  defense  program  EXPENDITURES      IN      CONNECTION 

In  the  hands  of  labor  union  leaders  in  the  and  national  security.  WITH  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS 

transportation  Industry.  Many  of  these  strikes  and  work  stoppages  TUfr-nAcip      »*     n        j      ^   ,-     ^ 

These  union  leaders  are  today  free  to  exer-  are    occasioned    by    Jurisdictional    disputes  t   d            *^'     "^^^  i^resident,  Mr.  George 

else  this  lethal  power  without  fear  or  serious  and  other  petty  grievances  so  frivolous  as  to  "^^  •^"'"Ser,  vice  president  of  the  National 

restraint.    They  are  free  to  conspire  together  be  positively  ludicrous  If  It  were  not  for  the  Federation  of  Independent  Business,  has 

and    cause    simultaneous    strikes — or    sym-  danger  they  pose  to  our  security.  asked  me  to  state  that  his  organization 

pathy    strikes— in    different    transportation  The  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee   on  has  "never  spent  a  single  dime  in  lobbv- 

systems  and  thereby  achieve  a  concentration  Investigations  exposed   the  rotten   practices  ing  activity  as  the  term  'lobbvine'  i<;  PPn 

of  power  so  vast  and  exorbitant  as  to  assure  and  conditions   that  existed  at  our  missile  prallv    iinHprct.rv^H  »     iv/r^     -d                      1' 

the  strangulation  of  all  resistance  to  any  of  bases  In  early  1961.     That  investigation  re-  thic  r-ornVvT  ^  •          i   **          ■""^^^^    ^^de 

their  demands  or  objectives,  however  arbl-  vealed   that   work   stoppages   and    slowdown  comment  m  a  letter  to  me  in  refer- 

trary,   unreasonable,    harsh,   cruel,   and   de-  practices  at  Cape  Canaveral  and  our  missile  ?^^^         ^  series  of  articles  prepared  by 

structlve  they  may  be.  sites  had  reached  proportions  of  a  national  "*'"■  Helton  West,  chief  of  the  Washing- 

On  January  22.  Mr.  Hoffa  spoke  In  Phlla-  scandal.     In  some  Instances,  the  rate  of  pro-  ^^  bureau  Of  the  Houston  Post    which  I 

delphla     I  ask  that  you  listen  carefully  and  ductlvlty  of  work  had  fallen  below  60  per-  inserted  in  the  CONGRESSIONAL  Record  on 

get  the  full  Import  and  meaning  of  his  re-  cent  of  normal  capacity.    As  a  result  of  these  March  25 

marks,  and  I  quote:  shocking  disclosures,  the  President's  Missile  Mr   West  li9f.Prt  «  Ti„rr,K^.  r.t 

"There  can  be  no  Individual  strikes  of  Sites  Labor  Commission  was  established  on  ^"^J^'/:  ^^5^  "Sie^O  a  number  of  organiza- 
transportatlon  In  an  Individual  city  without  May  16.  1961.  Conditions  at  missile  bases  I^  f^u  reported  to  the  Secre- 
affectlng  widespread  areas.  The  longshore-  ^^^^  materially  Improved  since  then.  .  ^'  °^  ^"e  Senate  their  "expenditures — 
men's  strike  Is  a  perfect  example.  At  no  Prior  to  that  investigation,  1  man-day  of  including  loans — in  connection  with  leg- 
time  during  this  controversy  of  the  long-  labor  was  being  lost  by  work  stoppages  for  islative  interests."  Mr.  Burger  does  not 
shoremen  has  one  single  voice  been  raised  every  73  days  of  work  being  performed,  challenge  the  figure  which  Mr  West  has 
that  the  longshoremen  were  right.  And  the  Within  6  months  following  the  investlga-  used,  but  states  that  "thp  PvnpnHiH,roc 
Government  would  not  have  Intervened  In  tlon,  that  ratio  had  been  reduced  to  1  mL-  reported  are  f^r  thP  Pntirl  ^Z  f  * 
this  strike  if  one  pier  had  been  Ued  up.  No-  day  of  labor  lost  for  every  1.250  man-days  th^  wocf^^^  \  the  entire  operation  of 
body  would  have  raised  a  voice  in  behalf  of  of  labor  performed.  "'^  wasmngton  office,  which  means 
the  workers  had  they  been  confined  to  one  These  figures  I  have  cited  relate  exclu-  °^"^''  activities  of  the  Washington  ofiBce 
particular  area,  one  given  dock,  and  on£  sively  to  work  stoppages  at  missile  sites,  than  petitioning  the  Congress  tO  recog- 
when  they  had  the  strike  activity  over  th?  They  do  not  Include  man-days  of  labor  lost  ^^^  the  position  of  small  business." 
entire  shipping   Industry   was   there   a   sue-  *^  defense  plants. 

cessful    bringing    to    a    termination    of    that  ^  can  give  you  only  a  part  of  the  record  ^ — 

strike   for  the   benefit  of  the  workers.     We  of   work   stoppages  and   man-days   of  labor  HAWAIIAN  SUGAR 

feel  the  same  thing  applies  to  transportation  lost  at  defense  plants  during   the  calendar  •»,        TKjr-^TT,r 

and  trucks."  year  of  1962.     I  am  advised  that  work  stop-  ^^-     -LNOUYE.     Mr.     President,     the 

The  significance  of  that  statement  Is  clear.  Pages   of   major   Import   resulted   In  673,427  CONGRESSIONAL     Record     of     Thursday. 

He    advocates    not    Just    local    strikes,    but  "^an-days  of  labor  lost  In  seven  of  our  large  May   16.   1963,  on  page  8838  contains   a 

strikes  of  an  entire  system  affecting  a  large  defense  establishments  that  would  be  cov-  most    interesting    colloquy    between    the 

area  so  as  to  punish  the  public  and  to  cause  "^^  ^^  ^he  bill  I  have  introduced.    These  distinguished   chairman   of    the    Senat.P 

I  believe  'he  public  has  a  right  not  only  to  Man-^ys  Sst?n^;'shed''%pn«  t.'^^'f""'  ^  .^^  '^' 

be  heard,  but   also  to  be  protected  In  such  lost  fif     !           n     •  ^^"^.<^/     ^^om     Vermont 

strikes.    I  think  it  Is  a  reflection  upon  clvl-  Sperry      Gyroscope,      Long      Island,  llVir.  Aiken]  .  in  which,  by  inadvertence. 

iized  society,  and  upon  those  of  us  who  have         ^'^ 55,528  erroneous  information  is  included. 

the  responsibility  of  government  today   that  R^^PubUc    Aviation    Co..    Long    Is-  In    this    colloquy,    the    Senator    from 

we  throw  up  our  hands  in  a  helpless  gesture      ^,'*"^'  ^'^ 474.282  Louisiana  Stated  that— 

and  say  there  Is  nothing  we  can  do  about  If      Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton.  Conn 76.750  -m,     o        *       , 

Uiat  the  public  must  suffer  the  terrible  con-  Marshall   Space   Flight   Center   and  , .  ^^^  Senator  knows  that  as  of  today  Flor- 

sequences;  that  the  Government  Is  Impotent  ^^  Army  Missile  Command  Head-  Ida  and  Louisiana  are  the  only  cane  sugar 

and  helpleps  In  such  a  situation     I  don't  be-          Quarters 6.930  P'"<^"cing  States  in  the  Union. 

lieve    that    this    unrestrained    monopolistic  Hercules  Powder.  Bacchus.  Utah....       5.175  The  Senator  from  Vermont  followpd 

power  in  the  hands  of  labor  unions  and  labor  Aerojet  General  Corp..  Sacramento,  v,v  ^t.atir,^-                         Vermont  loilowed 

leaders    in    the    transportation    field    should          ^^"' 17,  762  *  m^wims  • 

continue;  that  It  should  longer  be  tolerated  Lockheed    Aircraft    Corp..    Burbank  That  is  correct. 

The    responsibility    for    doing    somethlnK         ^'^^  Sunnyvale,  Calif 37,000  T>y^    n^^^i^r.^*    t     ^     i 

the  constitutional  duty  to  enact  laws  neces-  impact    on    oiS^Tefense    pro-am      -l^fes^^^^  V^^^""    producing    State.      According    to 

sary   to   protect   the   public   Interest  and   to  have  mentioned  are  only   thf  most  sienlfi-  ^^^  rePOrts  of  the   U.S.   Department  of 

Insure    the   security    and    well-being    of   the  cant.     There  are  many  others  Agriculture,    the   State   of   Hawaii    is   by 

fyfi!""      ^M   ^'^^ /^'K^ncles  of  the  situation  The  time  Involved  in  these  strikes  Is  Ir-  ^^^  ^^  largest  sugar  producing  State  in 

lonKerrndulcrl^s^h  H?n^^.^^'  ^'  '^°'' u  '',°  ^«^°^«bly  lost  to  our  defense  effort.     It  can-  the  Union.     The  following  statistics  on 

longer  Indulge  such  dangerous  monopolistic  not  be  regained.     Unless  effective  legislation  ma|or    sugar   producing    States   for    the 
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year   1962  should  be  of  Interest  to  my  Much  of  our  industrial  plant  has  been  In  the  near  future,  1  intend  to  relntro- 

colleagucs:  outdated    by    the   vast    industrial    com-  duce  my  connjrrent  resolution  calling  for 

Mator  sugar -producing  States  in  1962  P^^xes    that   have    been    constructed    in  the  creation   of  a  Joint  Committee  on 

Short  tons  Western  Europe  and  Japan  since  World  Export  Trade.     As  one  of  Its  responsi- 

HawaU  (c*ne)     1. 120.011  War  II.    These  facts  have  direct  Impact  bllities,  this  body  should  take  a  sustained 

Califomu  (beet>I""""iri— "      eosioes  on  our  diCQculUes  in  cutting  the  unfavor-  and  searching  loolc  Into  the  relationship 

Louisiana  (c»ne) 472.000  able  balance  of  trade.     If  we  are  going  between  domestic  Industrial  technology 

Colorado  (beet) 4«6.  039  to  reduce  the  adverse  balance  of  inter-  and  the  level  of  exports.     I  believe  the 

Florida   (cane) '  378.  000  national  pajTTients.  we  must  expand  our  distin^uLshed  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 

Idaho  (beet t -.      r?^"  j^  exports.    And  to  expand  exports  we  must  IMr.  Clark)  plans  to  examine  many  of 

Washington  <^t) isa"  707  t>roaden  the  technical  base  of  our  econ-  these  questions  in  forthcoming  hearings 

Minneaota    (Deet)                                      .  ^^^     ^^  ^^^,^  ^  improve  the  quality  of  on  economic  growth  and  unemployment. 

1  Estimated  by  USDA.  our  goods  and  reduce  our  costs.     Only  These  hearings  should  develop  very  help. 

xjr^    tK.«<.ir«..r,f    lofar  In    thP  rnllnniiv  through  research  and  development  can  ful  Information  for  the  Congress.    This 

.K    h;  t^t  uh^'  ^^ItJ^f^r^  iSmXia  th.s  be  accomplished.  area  needs  massive  study  and  investiga- 

^  t  rt  thS!!!                                                          Three  quarters  of  our  annual  $16  bil-  tion,   both   Inside  and  outside  of  Con- 

statea  mac  jj^^.^  investment  In  research  and  develop-  gress. 

As  the  Senator  well  knows,  we  produce  in  ^^^^  j^  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Gov-  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

«;t'o?oTrS^uSeiS:itfwr^u:^t  depend  ernment  for  such  purposes  as  defense,  sent  that  U.e  full  text  of  my  speech, -The 

on  offshore  pVoductlon.     Puerto  Rico  La  al-  space   exploration,    atomic    energy,    and  Changing  Basis  of  National  Power,  Pres- 

moet  out  of  production  now.    It  Is  expanding  public  health.    These  are  vital  national  tige,   and   Prosperity,"   delivered   before 

so  much  Industrially  that  It  has  given  up  objectives,  but  they  do  not  provide  the  the  American  Management  Association 

many  sugar-producing  lands.     Hawaii  Is  In  basic    Industrial    technology    leading    to  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

the  same  position.    It  Is  not  producing  what  expanded  economic  growth.    In  particu-  There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

it  could.    It  18  developing  industrially.    It  Is  j^^.  ^.j^^^^  j^  ^  critical  lack  of  research  and  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

building  ^^f-.^J,'^"^,^^^  '^'^  ^'^  development  in  such  basic  industries  as  as  follows: 
is  being  used  ioj:  that  purpose.                                                            .             ,.        .i          *      »•,              j 

building    and   construction,   textiles   and  Thk  changing  Basis  or  National 

As  to  this  statement,  I  am  also  pleased  apparel,  and  food  processing.     Although  power,  prestige,  and  pkospekity 

to  advise  my  colleagues  that  In  1962  In  these  industries  constitute  about  30  per-  (Address  by  senator  hitbkkt  h    Hi-mphbet 

the  State  of  Hawaii,  228,926  acres  were  cent  of  the  manufacturing  and  construe-  to  the  American  Management  AssoclaUon, 

In  the  cultivation  of  cane  sugar.    This  Is  jjon  components  of   our  gross  national  Washington,  DC  .  April  i.  1963) 

the  largest  acreage  in  cane  sugar  cultiva-  product,  they  currently  provide  less  than  As  the  world  spins  into  the  middle  sixties, 

tion  since    1941.     As   a  matter  of   fact.  4  percent  of  privately  supported  research  one  great  fact  is  becoming  clear:  the  basis 

acreage  devoted   to  cane  sugar  has  in-  ^^^  development  '°'"  national  power,  prestige,  and  prosperity 

creased  evei-y  year  since  1955.     In   1962         ^  ^  Senator  from  a  State  that  com-  '»  »3"«  '!^,  TTLZT'^^^in  ^nSTT. 

the  State  of  Hawaii  produced  it^  second  ^^^^   ^^^^    „j    ^^    ^^^^   heartland   of  le.X'unK 

largest  sugar  crop  m  history— l.UO.Dll  Ameiica.  I  can  only  view  with  tlie  great-  The  problems  and  opportunities  implicit 

tons,  raw  value.  ^st  apprehension  tiie  high  concentration  in  this  trend  are  crucial  to  our  welfare. 

^ —                        ■  of  military  and  space  research  and  de-  if    we    are    to   meet    these    problems   and 

TjtjArMc;    AAm  MATTONAT    POWER  velopment  along  the  east  and  west  CoastS.  opportunities,    all    sectors    of    our    soclety- 

BRALNb  Ar«(U  iNAiiwiNAi.  r-v7  The  great  hearUand  Is  becoming  a  great  management,    labor,    gt.vernment.    and    tha 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  re-  ^.^steland  as  far  as  Federal  support  of  R*^"""^,  P"bllc-mu«t   join    in    formulaung 

Gently  I  was  privileged  to  address  a  spe-  research   and   development  actlviUes   is  Trl°r^^ti^Ti^.            "'^ 

cial  Washmgton  seminar  spomored   by  concerned     The  Pacific  States  now  per-  '"ourNati^n-i  greatness  has  been  due  in 

the  American  Management  AssociaUon.  f^^^  almost  half  the  total  military  re-  large  me.-i-sure  to  our  ability  to  adapt  to  the 

At  this  seminar  I  discussed  the  topic    ine  sp^rch    and    development;     the    Middle  needs  of   changing   times.     Are   we  still  u 

Changing  Basis  of  National  Power,  Pres-  Atlantic  States  almost  a  fifth.    The  Mid-  adaptable  and  imaginative? 

tige,  and  Prosperity."  west  currently  receives  only  8  percent  of  The   direct  reiauonship   between   science 

My  basic  proposition  centered  about  ^^  total  *"^  technolofry  on  the  one  hand  and  our 
the  fact  that  today  brains  provide  our  ^  similar  pattern  exists  in  regard  to  Xa^n'T^'si^cta'c^ular^fy^obviour'  n" 
most  important  natural  resource  in  teTms  ,,,,  geographic  distnbuUon  of  trained  ,^eariy°i  obviouTrthe  dependence  o^ 
of  our  highly  competitive  and  industrial-  human  resources.  In  1961.  for  example,  general  economic  and  social  well-being  on 
ized  society  Unless  we  develop  this  re-  j^p  Midwest  had  750  scientists  i>er  mil-  science  and  technology.  And  for  that  mat- 
source  to  its  fullest  potential,  we  run  the  jjgj^  population,  as  compared  with  1,240  ter.  only  a  strong,  vigorous  economy  can 
grave  risk  of  sacrificing  our  preeminent  per  million  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  about  enable  us  to  continue  to  sustain  a  stagger- 
position  among  nations  m  regard  to  gross  i  035  per  million  in  the  New  England-  '"^  ^"^''^  '"  defense  and  space  activities. 
Tn^Z'^af^^Z''  productivity,  and  Middle  Atlantic  region.  In  fact,  the  „orir;^:;?;%°ipen;Tp:rZ;drre7iLS 
standard  of  livmg.               ,       ^    ^        ,^  Midwest  has  become  a  net  exporter  of  primarily  by  our  t^hnlcal  capability. 

Those  naUons  and  people  who  have  the  scientists  and  engineers  to  both  coasts.  n-rroM 

commonsense  to  realize  this  fact  today  our  great  Midwestern  universities,  like  tec.inou)cical  revoldtion 

will  be  among  the  industrial  leaders  to-  the  University  of  Minnesota,  are  training  ^  second  great  ^^^^J'''^'^}';'^^^^^^ 

morrow     Uniortunately  both  Private  in-  men  and  women  with  advanced  degrees  ^J  f,';:r\iiy^?i:ns^o\re3°o^^2x;;:irfrom 

dustry   and   Government  in  the  United  only  to  have   them   leave   the  Midwest,  one  based  largely  on  natural  resources  and 

States  have  been  extremely  reluctant  to  And  so  long  as  the  Federal  procurement  raw  manpower  to  one  based  essentially  on 

grasp  the  full  significance  of  developing  dollar  is  providing  the  overwhelming  ma-  brainpower. 

our  intellectual  and  technological  poten-  jority    of    job    opportunities    in    limited  Technology  has  made  agriculture  so  pro- 

tial.  areas  of  the  country,  this  trend  will  con-  ductlve   that    today    I    American   farmworker 

Let  me  give  several  brief  illustraUons.  tlnue  and  even  accelerate.  supplies  food  and  fiber  for  27  people    and 

,-,_             ,—                          ■  r-._    1       J                                 _       ,  .              ,         .          ^               .      M  aerlcultural   workers  constitute  less   than   7 

In  Prance,  Germany,  and  England,  non-         Mr.    President,    the    time   has   arrived  percent  of  our  labor  force. 

space,  nonmilitary  technical  efforts  have  for  Congress  to  take  a  hard  look,  an  In-  xhe  shift  of  workers  from  farm  to  fac- 

been  approximately  doubling  every  3  to  dependent  look,  into  this  entire  question  tory  provided  manpower  for  our  rapid  in- 

4  years.     In  contrast,  our  own  increase  of  industrial  research  and  development,  dustrial  growth.    But  technology  also  made 

has  been  only  a  few  percent  each  year.  Let  us  remember  that  our  investments  manufacturing  workers  more  productive.    It 

In  fact,  our  rate  of  increase  of  investment  in  military  and  space  activities  have  only  ^^-^  shifted  employment  opportunities  from 

in  nonmilitary.   nonspace  research  and  marginal   effect  on   the  long-terra  eco-  ^^^^  f^^T^'^,i'"*' }'^.,"'f  T""  «"""!•**  ^"it;!^ 

development  has  been  diminishing.  nomic  strength  of  thLs  Nation.    Our  spot-  l^^^^l'^,  erta'te%':blinmiitfes.''?i;ns;onI: 

If  one  wants  to  see  the  latest  advances  ty  record  of  economic  growth  during  the  tion,"  services,  and  government.     This  shift 

in   automated,  technologically   sophisti-  past    decade    confirms    this    analysis.     I  from  farm  to  factory,  and  now  to  services 

cated   production  methods,  one  seldom  will  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say  about  and  trade  has  demanded  high  skills,  better 

comes  to  the  United  States  any  longer,  these  problems  In  the  coming  months,  training,  and  more  education.    It  has  also 
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sloughed  off  onto  the  unemployment  rolls 
those  with  little  skill.  Inadequate  training, 
end  Incomplete  education. 

TECHNOLOGY    AND   ECONOMIC   GROWTH 

Technological  change  today  accounts  for 
alx)Ut  half  the  annual  rate  of  economic 
erowth,  and  has  radically  altered  the  income 
pattern  of  our  economy.  The  agricultural 
component  of  our  gross  national  product,  for 
example.  Is  only  half  what  It  wtis  three  dec- 
ades ago.  The  composition  and  characteris- 
tics of  our  labor  force  have  been  altered. 
Whole  regional  economies  have  been  dras- 
tically affected.  Many  areas  of  our  country 
find  themselves  bypassed  by  technical 
change,  relying  still  on  natural  resources  or 
on  the  conversion  of  materials — an  activity 
that  now  requires  fewer  workers. 

The  prosperity  of  any  region  of  the  United 
States  Is  no  longer  tied  to  abundant  resources 
of  mine  or  field  or  forest.  Our  most  impor- 
tant resource,  we  now  see,  Is  brains.  This 
human  resource  Is  highly  mobile  and  flex- 
ible. It  Is  not  unusual  to  see  burning  pros- 
perity In  localities  and  States  In  our  country 
that  have  subsUntlally  only  one  product  to 
sell — brains. 

Our  educational  requirements  have  been 
■sharply  Increased  by  the  technological  revo- 
lution. If  a  high  school  education  today  is 
a  must,  It  Is  not  enough.  Specialized  train- 
ing and  education  to  the  college  and  post- 
graduate levels  are  Increasingly  required. 

Unlike  other  one-crop  economies,  brains 
will  never  be  obsolete. 

In  view  of  the  great  and  Increasing  de- 
pendence of  our  economy  and  our  society 
generally  on  trained  human  resources,  how 
are  we  as  a  Nation  utilizing  these  scarce 
resourceu,  developing  them,  and  conserving 
them?  In  particular,  how  do  we  compare 
with  other  countries? 

Currently,  of  course,  we  enjoy  the  largest 
gro.ss  national  product  of  any  nation  in  the 
world,  the  highest  standard  of  living,  and 
the  highest  overall  productivity.  But  our 
annual  rate  of  economic  growth  Is  trailing 
behind  most  industrialized  nations. 

Like  the  hare  we  cannot  take  our  lead 
over  the  tortoise  for  granted. 

The  U.S.  rate  of  growth  of  gross  national 
product  has  averaged  3  percent  recently — 
far  short  of  our  stated  goal  of  4  5  percent. 
Russia's  rate  of  growth  In  the  1950's  was 
6  or  7  percent,  and  Is  expected  to  reach  8 
percent  In  the  1960's. 

In  the  1950's,  the  average  growth  rate  of 
US.  productivity  (gross  national  product 
per  worker)  was  2.2  percent.  This  compares 
with  6  1  for  Japan,  4.5  for  West  Germany. 
4  for  Russia,  3  4  for  the  Netherlands,  and 
2  8  for  Sweden. 

In  the  same  period,  the  average  growth 
rate  of  the  U.S.  standard  of  living  (gross 
national  product  per  capita)  was  11  per- 
cent— compared  with  72  for  Japan.  6.1  for 
West  Germany.  4  for  Russia.  34  for  the 
Netherlands,  2  8  for  Sweden,  and  2.1  for  the 
United  Kingdom. 

If  we  accept  the  thesis  that  economic 
strength  depends  on  technical  capability,  it 
Is  disturbing  to  compare  the  rate  and  direc- 
tion of  the  technical  effort  of  other  nations 
with  our  own.  For  example.  Western  Europe 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  much 
smaller  gross  national  product  sustain  a 
technical  effort  to  enhance  private  Industry 
that  Is  at  least  as  great  and  probably  greater 
than   that  of  the  United  States. 

COMPARISON.  U.S.  AND  EUROPE  IN  RESEARCH 

Moreover,  this  effort  Is  being  stepped  up. 
In  France.  Germany,  and  England,  for  ex- 
ample, nonspace.  nonmilitary  technical  ef- 
forts have  been  doubling  approximately 
every  3  to  4  years.  The  French  research  and 
development  effort  Is  expected  to  double 
again  over  the  next  4  years,  and  to  exceed 
the  US.  research  and  development  effort  as  a 
percentage  of  gross  national  product.  In 
contrast,  otir  own  increase  has  been  onlv  a 


few  percent  per  year.  In  fact,  we  have  a 
diminishing  rate  of  increase.  In  Italy,  Bel- 
glum,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
civilian  research  and  development  amounts 
to  100  percent  of  their  total  research  and 
development  effort.  West  Germany,  which 
has  the  largest  civilian  research  and  devel- 
opment program,  had  In  1959  (my  last  avail- 
able figures)  a  total  of  W90  million  for 
civilian  research  and  development — 95  per- 
cent of  the  total  West  German  research  and 
development  effort.  Two-thirds  of  France's 
research  and  development  was  civilian 
oriented  and  about  half  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 

In  contrast,  for  the  same  year,  the  U.S. 
civilian  research  and  development  was  on 
the  order  of  one-third  of  our  total  research 
and  development  effort. 

Both  of  these  European,  and  Japanese,  de- 
velopments— the  greater  rate  of  economic 
growth  and  the  greater  emphasis  on  Indus- 
try-oriented technology — bear  directly  on  two 
major  US.  problems:  We  are  in  an  increasing 
competition  for  world  markets,  and  we  con- 
tinue to  have  a  stubborn  unfavorable  balance 
of  International  payments. 

We  In  the  United  States  have  long  counted 
on  our  technological  superiority,  as  well  as 
on  the  economy  of  scale  made  possible  by 
our  large  continental  domestic  market,  to 
give  us  the  needed  edge  In  International 
competition.  These  advantages  tended  to 
offset  lower  labor  costs  abroad.  But  Im- 
proved technology  abroad  and  the  merged 
economic  strength  of  the  Common  Market 
are  shaking  some  of  the  suppositions  of  the 
past. 

If  we  are  going  to  reduce  the  adverse  bal- 
ance of  International  payments,  we  must 
expand  our  exports.  And  to  expand  exports 
we  must  broaden  the  technical  base  of  our 
economy.  We  have  to  improve  the  quality 
of  our  goods  and  reduce  our  costs — Including 
both  the  direct  and  the  Indirect  costs.  Only 
through  research  and  development  can  we  do 
It. 

We  already  have  an  enormous  research  and 
development  effort.  It  Is  true.  In  the  past 
20  years,  our  research  and  development  ex- 
penditures Jumped  thlrtyfold — from  a  half 
billion  dollars  yearly  to  more  than  $16  billion 
annually  today — a  quantum  increase. 

RESEARCH   AND  DEVELOPMENT    EXPENDrTUKES 

But  three-quarters  of  that  enormous  na- 
tional technical  effort  Is  federally  sponsored 
for  such  purposes  as  defense,  space,  atomic 
energy,  and  public  health — all  vital  national 
objectives,  but  none  particularly  directed  to- 
ward promoting  economic  growth.  Indeed, 
the  results  of  this  increasingly  esoteric  re- 
search have  less  and  less  Immediate  applica- 
tion to  the  civilian  economy. 

Only  about  M  billion  annually  Is  spent  by 
Industry  for  Industry,  and  of  that  amount, 
only  about  $1.5  billion  is  aimed  at  In- 
creasing productivity.  Although  Industry- 
sporifored  research  Increased  In  the  last 
several  years.  It  was  at  a  significantly  slower 
rate  than  Government-sponsored  work. 
Last  year  It  barely  Increased  at  all. 

Moreover,  80  percent  of  this  Industry- 
sporLsored  research  was  done  in  300  com- 
panies. 

Seventy-three  percent  was  concentrated  In 
five  industries.  Two  of  these  Industries — 
aerospace  and  electronics — represent  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment. Willie  constituting  only  10  percent  ot 
the  manufacturing  component  of  gross  na- 
tional product. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  industries  as 
building  and  construction,  textiles  and  ap- 
parel, and  food  processing,  which  constitute 
about  30  percent  of  the  manufacturing  and 
construction  components  of  gross  natlontil 
product,  perform  less  than  4  percent  of  pri- 
vately-supported research  and  development. 

The  50-percent  growth  of  industrial  re- 
search and  development  In  the  last  decade 
has   taken    place   In   large  firms  almost   ex- 


clusively. (Firms  with  more  than  5.000  em- 
ployees Increased  research  and  development 
50  percent,  whereas  smaller  firms  Increased 
research  and  development  about  2  percent.) 

This  concentration  of  research  and  de- 
velopment In  certain  Industries  and  in  large 
firms  has  special  significance,  because  there 
Is  a  high  and  direct  correlation  between 
growth  and  profitability  on  the  one  hand 
and,  on  the  other,  the  relative  amount  of  re- 
search and  development  performed. 

The  growth  of  military  and  space  research 
and  development  has  further  concentrated 
technical  effort  In  firms  and  areas  already 
technically  competent.  The  Pacific  States 
now  perform  almost  half  the  total  military 
research  and  development  (46  percent);  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  almost  a  fifth.  The 
rest  of  the  country  splits  less  than  a  third 
of  the  military  research  and  development — 
the  South  with  about  9 '4  percent,  the  Moun- 
tain States  with  almost  9  percent,  and  the 
Midwest  with  8  percent. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION 

A  similar  pattern  is  clear  In  the  geographic 
distribution  of  trained  human  resources — 
scientists  and  engineers  as  a  percentage  of 
population. 

In  1960.  the  number  of  engineers  per 
million  population  was  3,330  In  the  South — 
roughly  half  the  number  of  engineers  In  the 
Par  West,  at  6,570.  The  Midwest,  with  4.580 
engineers  per  million  population,  was  also 
sharply  below  the  Far  West  and  the  east 
coast. 

In  1961.  the  number  of  scientists  per  mil- 
lion population  was  750  In  the  Midwest, 
compared  with  1,240  on  the  Pacific  coast 
and  about  1,035  per  million  in  the  New  Eng- 
land-Middle Atlantic  region.  It  is  so  serious 
a  problem  that  the  Midwest  has  become  a 
net  exporter  of  scientists  and  engineers  to 
both  coasts.  Our  mldwestern  universities 
are  training  men  and  women  with  advanced 
degrees  who  are  increasingly  migrating  out 
of  the  Midwest.  State  money  Is  being  used. 
In  a  very  real  sense,  to  provide  advanced- 
degree  training  for  out-of-State  Industry, 
i;  there  were  a  two-way  flow  of  advanced- 
degree  graduates  back  into  the  Midwest 
from  the  Far  West  and  the  east  coast,  this 
would  be  a  tolerable  situation.  But  so  long 
as  the  Federal  procurement  dollar  is  pro- 
viding the  overwhelming  majority  of  Job 
opportunities  in  limited  areas  of  our  coun- 
try, there  will  the  flow  of  trained  people  go. 

EFFECT   OF   U.S.    GOVERNMENT   RESEARCH 
EXPENDITLRES 

There  are  those  of  us  who  feel  that  a  con- 
scious effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  made  to  break  this  pat- 
tern by  a  wider  distribution  of  Government 
procurement. 

Another  example  of  research  and  develop- 
ment Imbalance  is  the  fact  that,  out  of 
2.000  universities  In  the  United  States.  100 
of  them,  or  5  percent,  perform  90  percent 
of  federally-supported  academic  research. 

A  serious  byproduct  of  the  present  re- 
search and  development  pattern  is  that  uni- 
versity faculty  and  students  tend  to  commit 
themselves  to  technical  activity  suited  to 
space,  defense,  and  similar  missions — Instead 
of  to  the  more  mundane,  less  glamorous,  but 
vital  mission  of  increasing  economic  pro- 
ductivity and  developing  new  products. 
Such  a  bias  in  tlie  career  orientation  of  our 
brightest  minds  is  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
turbing problem  arising  out  of  the  necessary 
but  large  concentration  on  special  national 
programs. 

Of  the  400.000  scientists  and  engineers 
doing  U.S.  research  and  development,  about 
275,000  are  doing  research  and  development 
for  Government  programs,  and  125.000  for 
industry-oriented  programs.  But  of  this  in- 
dustry group,  about  100,000  work  for  the 
300  largest  research  and  development  com- 
panies; only  about  25.000  work  for  all  the 
other  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises 
In  America. 
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This  year's  Increau  la  the  supply  of  set- 
en  tlsta  and  engineers  for  research  and  devel- 
opment Is  expected  to  be  about  90.000.  But 
the  Increase  In  space  research  and  develop- 
nnent  alone  next  year  will  absorb  Just  about 
the  entire  new  supply.  The  space  research 
and  development  Increase  Is  equivalent  to 
more  than  30  percent  of  the  total  scientists 
and  engineers  now  doing  research  and  devel- 
opment for  the  private  sector,  and  about  50 
percent  of  the  research  and  development  peo- 
ple In  universities. 

And  things  are  going  to  get  worse.  By 
1970.  we  expect  to  b«  short  by  more  than 
250,000  engineers.  Enrollments  In  engineer- 
ing In  American  schools  have  actually  de- 
clined; we  are  graduating  about  30.000  engi- 
neers each  year  now  while  the  Russians  are 
gradviatlng   120000   yearly 

It  Is  my  view  that  trained,  educated  peo- 
ple constitute  the  major  national  resoiu'ce. 
And  this  natural  resource  deserves  national 
support.  By  that  I  mean  Federal  support — 
Federal  funda  In  the  form  of  scholarships 
and  the  construction  of  adequate  scientific 
and  educational  facilities. 

We  have  recognized  this  In  principle,  but 
we  have  taken  only  relatively  small  and  cau- 
tious steps — aa  In  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act — to  Implement  the  Idea. 

The  cold  facts  are  that  engineering  grad- 
liatea  are  declining — aa  are  Ph.  D  "s  in  educa- 
tion and  government.  We  cannot  permit 
this  to  continue. 

Neither  can  we  afford  to  permit  the  con- 
tinued and  accelerating  concentration  of  our 
ni06t  talented  young  people  In  almost  purely 
defense-oriented  Industry,  without  risking 
Intellectual  starvation  of  the  clvlUan-orl- 
ented  sector  of  our  society. 

The  worsening  supply  and  demand  situa- 
tion In  trained  manpower  is  only  one  of  the 
serious  limitations  on  an  expanded  develop- 
ment and  use  of  technology  for  Industry  and 
commerce.  There  are  others — Including  the 
rising  costs  of  the  many  operations  con- 
nected with  the  Introduction  of  new  products 
and  processes,  and  the  Increasing  rlsJt  of 
Innovation 

Such  limitations  do  not  permit  Industry 
alone — as  matters  presently  stand — to 
achieve  the  level  of  technical  effort  necessary 
to  Increase  our  economic  growth  rate  to  the 
minimum  of  4.5  percent  yearly  and  to  In- 
crease our  exj)orts. 

The  Federal  Government  has  traditionally 
contributed  significantly  to  the  advancement 
of  science  and  technology  for  economic  de- 
velopment. In  this  fiscal  year,  for  example, 
the  Federal  Government  Is  supporting  re- 
search and  technology  for  nonmllltary.  non- 
space  activities  In  several  specialized  arei.^ 
The  major  areas  Include:  atomic  energy  ( $230 
million);  agriculture  ($176  million);  basic 
science  ($153  million);  transportation — 
mostly  air  f$121  million);  and  natural  re- 
sources ($107  million) . 

We  have  as  important  a  stake  In  the  well- 
being  of  Industry  and  commerce,  as  we  have 
In  that  of  agriculture,  flsherlea,  mining, 
transportation,  forests,  public  health,  or 
sp>ace  exploration  and  defense. 

The  more  pressing  technical  needs  of  our 
Industrial  economy  are:  a  more  effective  de- 
velopment and  use  of  existing  and  new  sci- 
ence and  technology  by  lndustr>'.  a  better 
means  of  adapting  the  research  results 
developed  frtftn  our  military  and  space  pro- 
grams, for  economic  purpoecs:  \»  more  ade- 
quate supply  of  people  trained  and  educated 
In  the  application  of  science  and  technology 
to  Industry's  needs;  a  more  effective  dissem- 
ination and  use  of  technical  Information 

The  administration  has  taken  several  ma- 
jor steps  to  assist  Industry  and  commerce — 
Including  tax  credits,  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion schedules,  area  redevelopment,  acceler- 
ated public  works,  manpower  retraining,  and 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  Now,  specifical- 
ly to  the  point  of  our  discussion,  the  Presi- 


dent has  called  for  a  new  civilian  industrial 
technology  pro-am. 

Nxw  rrocxAL  rfrnrsTRiAL  sctewcx   and  tech- 

ITOLOCT  nOG%AM 

This  proposed  new  protrram  consists  of  two 
efTorts.  First  Is  the  Industrial  science  and 
technology  program. 

Here  the  Idea  Is  to  provide  Federal  support 
for  technical  work  and  to  disseminate  tech- 
nical Information  that  is  basic  to  Industrial 
development.  Contracts  or  grants  will  be 
awarded  to  institutions  organized  for  re- 
search, education  or  the  dissemination  of 
technical  Information.  No  contracts  and 
grants  will  go  to  individual  firms  organized 
for  the  manufacture  or  distribution  of  prod- 
ucts and  services,  and  no  support  will  go  for 
Individual  product  development  nor  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  individual  companies  or 
a  narrowly  oriented  eroup  of  firms. 

But  support  will  be  designed  to  develop 
Information  applicable  to  a  broad  segment  of 
Industry,  such  as  textile  or  apparel.  It  will 
encouraga»*he  interaction  of  people  inter- 
ested in  science  and  technology,  economics, 
and  related  fields. 

The  Federal  program  Is  planned  so  as  to 
encourage  additional  Industrially  oriented 
basic  research  at  universities,  and  thus  In- 
crease the  supply  of  technical  people  knowl- 
edgeable of  Industrial  problems.  It  will  also 
seek  to  encourage  additional  support  by  in- 
dustry Itself  of  basic  technical  work. 

The  Idea  will  be  to  stimulate  basic  tech- 
nological development  that  will  have  a  major 
effect  on  Industrial  productivity;  will  con- 
tribute significantly  to  our  gross  national 
product;  will  reduce  the  indirect  costs  of 
goods  and  services,  or  will  expand  our  export 
trade. 

Initially,  the  major  support  will  go  to  ac- 
tivities basic  to  three  broad  industrial  group- 
ings—  textiles  and  apparel;  building  and  con- 
struction; and  metal  working.  Including 
machine   tools,   foundries,  and   castings. 

A  second  major  element  of  the  new  civilian 
Industrial  technology  program  will  be  the 
university-Industry  technical  (extension) 
service.  Here  Is  a  pilot  program  designed 
to  Improve  local  and  regional  technical  prac- 
tices through  a  closer  cooperation  between 
local  industry  and  the  universities.  A  closer 
association  and  contact  would  be  encouraged 
between  the  scientists  and  engineers  in  the 
uulversltles  and  their  counterparts  in  Indus- 
trial laboratories  and  between  technical 
people  and  management.  At  the  same  time 
there  will  be  a  strong  effort  to  upgrade  the 
dissemination  of  technical  Information. 
The  applicable  technology  must  be  diffused 
as  rapidly  and  thoroughly  as  possible 
throughout  Industry. 

This  Is  frankly  going  to  be  an  experiment. 
Hopefully,  an  effective  technical  extension 
service  may  later  be  established— with 
mati-hii!^  funds  from  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  from  Industry — based  on  the  ex- 
perience gained  from  the  pilot  projects. 

The  prospect  Is  lor  about  a  dozen  key 
school.s  throughout  the  country  to  be  se- 
lected to  begin  the  pilot  program.  In  fact. 
schools  In  more  than  a  third  of  our  States 
have  already  made  tentative  proposals.  This 
Is  good,  sound,  constructive  planning  to  do 
something  about  a  serious  economic  problem 

Now  to  summarize:  we  are  throwing  heavy 
financial  tmd  Intellectual  resources  into  the 
arms  race  and  the  space  race.  But  while  we 
are  maintaining  a  strong  position  In  those 
areas,  we  have  a  domestic  economy  that  la 
erratic,  spotty,  and  unsatisfactory  In  many 
reaj-iects. 

Yes.  we  have  more  than  70  million  people 
working  at  good  Jobs,  at  good  pay.  and  under 
good  working  conditions.  Bui  we  have  an 
unemployment  rate  that  Is  almost  the  high- 
est of  the  world's  Industrial  nations,  and 
more  than  double  that  of  most  European 
countries. 

Our  4  million  Jobless  not  only  fall  to  con- 
tribute to   the  gross  national   product — but 


they  drain  off  every  year  $3  to  $4  bliUon  in 
unemployment  and  relief  payments  and 
other  costs.  ^^ 

We  have  stubborn,  persistent  areas  of 
chronic  unemployment  which  sometimes  run 
as  high  as  30  percent  unemployed. 

We  have  almost  16  percent  of  our  out-of 
school  teenagers  sIshj  out  of  Jobs,     Some  estl' 
mates    have    Indicated    that    by    1970.   unlesi 
something    U    done    about    It.    half    of    our 
unemployed  will  be  teenagers. 

Yes,  a  tax  cut  will  be  a  great  stlmulatloa 
to  the  general  economy      I  support  It. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  we  are  not  goine 
to  solve  the  many  specific  economic  prob. 
lems  caused  by  Increa.slng  automation" 
changes  In  raw  materials  usages,  comp)etltlve 
International  trade,  and  other  economic 
trends  without  a  massive  upgrading  of  our 
human   resources. 

We  must  put  more  of  our  Intellectual  cap!, 
t.il  Into  solving  these  problems. 

And  we  must  create  more  Intellectual  capu 
t:\l  by  moving  much  harder  and  faster  and 
with  more  determination  to  the  task  of  train- 
ing, retraining,  and  higher  education. 
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THIRTY -SrX   YEARS  OP  DRAMATIC 
AVIATION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  Mr.  President,  a 
very  interesting  article  appeared  in  the 
May  16  edition  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch. 

The  article  called  attention  to  the  an- 
niversary of  Charles  A.  Lindbergh's  flight 
acro.sa  Uie  Atlantic  and  its  similarity  to 
Gordon  Cooper's  flight  In  Faith.  7.  The 
intervening  36  years  have  brought 
dramatic  changes  in  the  art  and  science 
of  aviation.  LindberRh's  speed  averaged 
140  miles  an  hour,  while  Major  Cooper 
traveled  17,546  miles  in  the  same  period. 
Lindbergh,  as  the  article  points  out.  was 
his  own  crew,  weatherman,  flight  me- 
chanic, and  nanrator  while  Major  Coop- 
er's flight  was  the  culmination  of  the 
work  of  many  thousand.s.  The  article 
concludes  that  in  one  re.spect  each  of 
these  heroic  Journeys  was  the  same 
"while  the  deed  was  being  accomplished, 
each  was  alone." 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  one  further  similarity.  The  crafts 
that  carried  both  of  these  brave  pilots 
were  intimat*  ly  association  with  Si. 
Louis.  Lindberph  came  to  St.  Louis 
when  he  needed  a  plane  to  fly  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  U.S.  Governemnt  came  to  St 
Louis  when  It  wanted  a  craft  to  carry  the 
Nation's  first  men  in  space,  to  both  mis- 
sions St,  Louis  gave  its  finest  efforts,  its 
vision,  and  its  achievement. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  pride  all 
Missourians  can  feel  at  the  role  our  fair 
city  played  in  these  achievements. 

I  ask  tinanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
I>RAMAS  IN  Aviation    I.iNDrr.RCH's  in  1927, 

CoOPEH"S  36  Ye\R3  I,\TrR 

Capi  CANAvnAL.  May  16 — Thlrty-sIx  years 
ago.  Monday,  a  young  Army  Reserve  officer 
astonished  the  world  by  piloting  a  small  air- 
plane 3.610  miles  In  33  hours  and  29  minutes. 

Tijday.  an  A!r  Forc«  major  who  was  only 
a  months  old  when  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  per- 
formed his  epic  trans-Atlantic  solo,  was  or- 
biting the  earth  in  a  space  capsule 

Nothing  could  dramatize  the  advance  of 
aviation  more  clearly  than  the  comparison 
between  the  flight  of  L.  Gordon  Cooper.  Jr.'s, 


faith  7  Mercury  spacecraft  and  Lindbergh's 
small  monoplane,  the  Spirtt  of  St.  Louis. 

Undl>ergh.  a  25-year-old  airmail  pilot,  was 
m,  own  ground  crew,  weatherman,  flight  me- 
chanic, narlgator.  and  pUot  on  tHa  unprece- 
dented flight  from  Long  Island,  NY,  to  Paris 
May  20  21, 1927 

Cooper,  a  36-year-old  Jet  test  pilot  had  the 
help  of  thousands  of  scientists  and  teclinl- 
clans  before  and  during  his  orbital  flight. 

Undbergh's  aircraft  weighed  5J40  pounds; 
bis  speed  averaged  140  miles  an  hour.  He 
had  no  way  of  communicating  with  the 
ground,  only  sketchy  weather  reports  and 
navigation  equipment. 

Cooper's  wingless,  bell-shaped  capsule 
weighed  at>out  3.000  pounds,  traveled  17,546 
miles  an  hour.  He  hnd  almost  constant  con- 
tact with  the  ground,  weather  and  naviga- 
tion aids  that  have  all  but  eliminated  guess- 
work 

But  Cooper  and  Lindbergh  have  one  h^nd 
that  tied  them  together  In  an  excltislve  fra- 
ternity- while  the  deed  was  being  accom- 
plished, each  was  alone 


SENATOR  KUCHEL  EXPOSES 
PEDDLERS  OF  FRIGHT 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  KucHELl.  has  performed  a 
real  service  to  the  cause  of  democracy 
and  to  an  orderly  and  logical  discussion 
of  the  Issues  that  confront  our  Nation 
in  his  recent  speech  to  this  body  on  those 
who  would  use  falsehood,  fear,  and  in- 
nuendo to  warp  our  society  to  their  own 

ends. 

An  excellent  summary  of  the  Senator's 
remarks  appeared  Saturday  in  the 
Washington  Star  in  a  column  written  by 
Ralph  McGill.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
u  follows: 

KtTCHIL   EXIKJSES    PXDDLKRS    OT   PRICHT 

(By  Ralph  McOUl) 

Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  Republican, 
from  California,  recently  stripped  from  the 
frlfht  peddlers  of  the  Nation  their  protective 
covering  of  falsehood  and  fakery  and  left 
tliem  naked  for  all  to  see.  It  was  a  good. 
clean  Job.  It  Included  reproductions  of 
»ome  of  the  stupid,  Inflammatory,  defam- 
atory and  fraudulent  pamphlets  distributed 
by  the  Birch  groups,  the  anti-Semites,  and 
the  various  self-styled  patriotic  organlza- 
Uons  engaged  In  peddling  fright  and  doubt. 

His  talk,  for  which  there  is  room  here  for 
only  a  short  synopsis,  was  thorough  and 
documented  It  was  one  of  the  more  useful 
services  of  the  year.  All  these  organizations 
have  one  thing  In  common.  They  peddle 
the  lie  that  the  sovereignty  of  this  country 
Is  being  turned  over  to  the  United  Nations 
or  that  there  Is  a  plot  so  to  do. 

Senator  Kuchel  Included  photostats.  One 
was  sent  out  by  the  anonymously  supported 
"US.  Flag  Committee,"  of  Jackson  Heights. 
N  Y.  "Soon"  said  the  committee,  "you  will 
not  be  a  citizen  of  a  free  America."  Under 
that  heading  the  U.3  Flag  Committee,  un- 
identified by  the  name  of  any  Individual, 
charged  that  the  "Director"  of  "The  Dlsarm- 
sment  and  Arms  Control"  Is  a  dictator  over 
whom  neither  the  President  nor  Congress 
has  any  control.  The  pamphlet  declared 
that  the  law  setting  up  the  agency  required 
the  director  to  collaborate  with  and  receive 
orders  from  a  Russian,  Eugene  Klslev,  Sec- 
reury  of  the  United  Nations.  The  pamphlet 
went  on  to  say  that  the  U.S.  mlUtary  cen- 
ters will  be  abolished  and  all  arms  and  sol- 
diers given  OTcr  to  the  U.rf. 
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TOOK   IT   APAMT 

"UiM:le  Sam."  aaM  the  fright  pamphlet. 
"cannot  move  his  flnger  without  permlSBloii 
from  the  UJ».  •  •   •" 

There  Is  more  of  this  bUge. 

Senator  Kuchxl  took  It  apart.  There  Is, 
of  course,  no  Director  of  Disarmament  and 
Arms  Control.  There  Is  an  agency,  first 
created  by  Congress  during  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  now  called  the  VS.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  Strong 
support  for  It  came  from  Gen.  Alfred  M, 
Oruenther.  Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lemnltaer,  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  then  our  Ambassador  to  the 
UN,  Christian  Herter,  and  Robert  Lovett. 

The  Agency  Is  directed  to  acquire,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  fund 
of  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  about 
disarmament  and  Is  directed  to  conduct  re- 
search In  that  field. 

It  has  no  power  to  disarm  the  country. 
It  can  do  nothing  save  conduct  research.  It 
reports  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  and  does  not,  and  cannot,  act  Inde- 
pendently.    There  is  no  Russian  colonel. 

It  is  Interesting,  however,  that  In  most  of 
the  fright  pamphlets  this  ubiquitous  Rus- 
sian colonel  turns  up  as  ready  to  take  over 
the  U.N.  and  this  country.  Senator  Kttchix 
exposes  a  play  written  In  the  early  1950'8  by 
an  antl -Semitic  group,  denounced  In  an  Un- 
American  Affairs  Committee  report.  The 
play  admittedly  was  written  as  propaganda 
against  the  UN.  The  play  has  a  character 
who  says  that  the  military  chief  of  the  U.N. 
will  always  be  a  Russian,  •  •  • 

That  people  believe  such  things — and  pay 
money  to  subscrlbe^ls  eloquent  testimony 
to  their  extreme  gullibility,  their  self -doubts 
and  their  disloyalty. 

TRtTTH   OF   THX    MATTZB 

The  truth :  There  Is  no  Russian  colonel,  or 
general,  or  civilian  individual,  who  Is  secre- 
tary of  the  United  Nations  or  secretary  of  the 
UJT.  Security  Council.  There  are  19  under- 
secretaries. 13  of  whom  are  Americans  or 
representatives  of  our  allies. 

Two  are  Soviet  bloc  nationals.  None  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  command  of  any 
U.N  operation.  There  Is  no  World  Police 
Ptorce.  No  Soviet  national  ever  gave  any 
US    ofBcer  any  orders. 

The  Birch  Society  fright  publications,  by 
the  founder,  still  claim  that  Gen,  Elsen- 
hower and  John  Foster  Dulles  were  acting  for 
Communists.  Yet,  members  at  the  Birch 
groups  argue  they  are  merely  conservatives 
interested  In  preserving  America, 

Senator  Kuchel  properly  concluded: 
"America  has  enough  Immediate  and  dead- 
ly, dangerous  enemies  without  adding  hob- 
goblins. America  can  use  all  the  responsible 
help  it  can  receive." 


ADMINISTTIATION'S  WHEAT 
SUPPORT  PLAN 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  too  many  of  the  ■vital 
debates  on  the  issues  which  will  affect 
the  course  of  our  Nation  have  been 
clouded  by  arguments  that  have  little  or 
no  basis  in  fact. 

Such  is  the  case  in  the  debate  on  the 
administration's  wheat  support  plan. 
The  curious  fact  that  many  of  the  yery 
vocal  opponents  of  this  plan  are  the 
same  people  who  have  been  seeing  a 
Communist  under  every  bed  and  a 
traitor  in  every  Government  employee  is 
documented  in  a  column  by  Drew  Pear- 
son which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Freeman  Faces  Fight  or  His  Lifi 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Orvllle  Freeman,  the  quiet-spoken  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  has  been  In  a  lot  of 
battles.  As  a  young  Marine  officer  he  was  In 
the  baUle  of  Bougainville.  As  Governor  of 
Minnesota,  he  took  on  United  States  Steel 
and  last  year  he  fought  the  battle  of  Blllle 
Sol  Estes  when  some  of  his  functionaries  got 
taken  In  by  that  Texan's  wily  ways. 

But  this  week  Orvllle  faces  the  biggest 
battle  of  all,  when  farmers  vote  on  whether 
to  continue  wheat  controls.  In  addition  to 
the  American  Farm  Bureau,  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  various  State 
aJfillates  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  American  Cattleman's  Association,  many 
of  the  Texas  oil  mUllonalres  and  the  John 
Birch  Society  are  battling  to  defeat  Free- 
man's wheat  program. 

Why  so  many  nonfarmers  feel  so  strongly 
against  wheat  controls  is  an  Interesting 
question.  Some  undoubtedly  are  Influenced 
by  the  big  elevator  operators  who  make 
money  storing  surplus  wheat.  Others  are 
processors — ^brewers,  millers,  feed  manufac- 
turers— who  make  more  money  when  a  wheat 
surplus  drives  down  the  price.  The  cattle- 
men also  profit  from  low-priced  grain  and, 
whUe  wheat  isn't  fed  to  cattle,  the  price  of 
wheat  affects  the  price  of  feed  grains. 

Finally,  some  organizations  have  bten 
povirlng  noioney  and  propaganda  Into  the 
campaign  against  Freeman,  because  they 
consider  his  wheat  controls  socialistic. 

Dan  Smoot,  the  ultrarlghtwlng  Texan 
pamphleteer,  and  the  John  Birch  Society 
have  been  screaming  socialism  and  telling 
farmers  they  will  lose  their  freedom  if  they 
vote  yes  on  the  wheat  referendum  on  Tues- 
day. 

Here  is  a  further  roUcall  of  organizations 
and  people  who  have  thrown  themselves  into 
the  "battle  of  wheat"  against  Freeman. 

E^ra  Taft  Benson,  former  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, has  been  urging  farmers  to  vote  no. 
His  son.  Reed  Benson,  Is  a  paid  worker  for 
the  John  Birch  Society,  and  the  elder  Benson 
attended  big  right-wing  rallies. 

The  Farmers  Liberty  League  of  North 
Dakota  Issued  an  amazing  statement  charg- 
ing that  a  yes  vote  on  wheat  quotas  Is  a 
"vote  for  communism."  It  even  claimed  that 
"the  farm  program  was  written  by  Commu- 
nists in  the  Agriculture  Department." 

The  Committee  for  Free  Agriculture  has 
been  distributing  a  militaristic  call  for  dol- 
lar donations  to  pay  for  a  series  of  "six  bul- 
lets" against  the  Freeman  plan,  plus  a  bro- 
ehured  "battle  plan,  fuU  of  pistol  loads, 
shotgun  ammo,  nerve  gas,  and  atom  fallout," 
all  aimed  at  wheat  controls. 

The  Defenders  of  American  Liberty,  headed 
by  Bob  Morris,  onetime  assistant  to  the  late 
Joe  McCarthy,  has  been  working  against 
wheat  controls. 

When  you  get  away  from  all  the  propa- 
ganda and  fanfare,  the  Issues  boll  down  to 
this:  the  farm  surplus  has  been  costing  the 
American  taxpayers  about  $1  million  a  day, 
of  which  wheat  has  been  a  sizable  Item, 
Freeman  wants  to  reduce  that  surplus,  yet  at 
the  same  time  give  wheat  farmers  a  reason- 
able price. 

He  proposes  a  guaranteed  "blend"  price  of 
about  $1.85  a  bushel  based  on  a  $2  a  bushel 
for  80  percent  of  their  jwoductlon  quota. 
$130  a  bushel  for  the  ren^^alnder,  plus  pay- 
ments for  crop  diversion. 

But  if  the  wheat  referendum  falls,  there 
will  be  an  estimated  surplus  of  about  400 
million  bushels  from  the  l»e4  crop,  added  to 
an  estimated  carryover  of  1.2  billion  bushels 
from  the  current  year,  making  a  whopping 
total  of  1.6  billion  bushels. 

A  study  by  Cornell  Unlvurlty  shows  that 
In  this  case  wheat  will  drop  to  about  $1.12 
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a  buahel  In  a  free  market  The  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  says  93  centa.  and  the 
Congressional  Joint  Economic  Committee 
estimates  about  90  cents. 

The  American  Parm  Bureau  has  been  tell- 
ing farmers  that  If  this  happens  Congress 
will  pass  another  wheat  blU  to  stabilize  the 
price.  But  on  this  point  President  Kennedy 
has  said  no.  And  with  Congress  already 
bogged  down,  and  the  President  adamantly 
on  record  against  any  other  wheat  legisla- 
tion, ihe  Parm  Bureau  can  be  sure  it  wont 
happen. 


May  20 


TRIBUTE  TO  NEWTON  N.   MINOW 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  rec- 
ord of  Newton  N  Mlnow  as  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  rommunications  Commis- 
sion is  certainly  one  of  great  substance 
that  can  stand  as  an  example  for  all 
those  who  would  serve  their  Nation  in 
positions  of  trust.  And  I  would  heartily 
commend  to  his  able  successor.  Mr.  E. 
William  Henry,  the  course  that  Mr. 
Minow  has  charted. 

The  excellence  of  Mr  Minow's  record 
can  be  determined  by  the  comments  in 
the  press  and  by  many  national  figures 
on  the  news  of  his  departure  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr  President,  an  excellent  example 
of  a  good  look  at  Newton  Minow's  rec- 
ord was  the  article  in  the  Sunday  Wash- 
ington Post  by  Lawrence  Laurent.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

IProm   the  Washington  Poat.  May   19.   1963] 

MiMOw  BArrn)  TV  Imto  Improvimq 

(By  Lawrence  Laurent) 

With    the   arrival   of   the   New   Frontier    In 

Washington  2  years  ago.  a  reporter  sat  down 

with  a  little  known  nilnots  lawyer  and  asked 

a    blunt    question:    "Just    what    makes    you 

think    you're  qualified    to   h«ad    the   Federal 

Communications    Commission?" 

Newton  Norman  Minow's  answer  was 
quick,  direct,  and  It  proved  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent guide  to  his  character.  "I  have  two 
qualifications. '■  he  said.  "I  don't  want  a 
Job  in  broadcasting  and  I  don't  want  to  be 
reappointed." 

Within  3  months  after  Minow's  arrival,  the 
Nation's  broadcasters  learned  he  had  other 
qualifications.  There  U  an  undeniable  gift 
for  the  memorable  phrase,  coupled  with  a 
tremendous  capacity  for  detail  and  an  in- 
tellect that  moves  directly  to  the  key  Issues 
of  an  argument. 

In  the  words  of  professional  boxing  pro- 
moters. Mlnow  qualifies  as  a  "good  mixer  ' 
That  is.  he  welcomes  combat  and  he  knows 
how  to  fight. 

It  Isn't  surprising,  then,  that  of  the  14 
men  who  have  been  chairman  of  the  FCC 
since  the  Communications  Act  was  written 
In  1934.  Mlnow  Is  the  only  one  who  had  a 
major  impact  on  the  general  public. 

In  serving  only  24  years,  after  Senate 
confirmation  for  8  years  (a  full  7-year  term, 
plus  an  unexpired  year  of  his  predecessor ) . 
Mlnow  followed  a  well-established  pattern. 
The  longest  reign  of  any  FCC  chairman 
belongs  to  James  Lawrence  Ply  who  served 
5  years   and  4   months. 

This  pattern,  evidently,  was  set  by  the 
FCC's  first  chairman.  Eugene  Octave  Sykes. 
who  stepped  down  In  favor  of  Annlng  S  Prall 
after  8  months. 

Minow's  remarks  about  not  wanting  a  Job 
In  broadcasting  was  filled  with  meaning. 
One  PCC  Chairman,  Charles  Ruthven  Denny, 
resigned  to  become  general  counsel  of  the 
National   Broadcasting  Co.     Mlnow 'a  review 


of  FCC  history  had  convinced  him  that 
chairmen  who  seek  broadcasting  Jobs  are 
rarely  eager   to   battle   future  employers. 

He  was  equally  convinced  that  chairmen 
who  campaign  for  second  terms  must  com- 
promise their  convictions  In  order  to  keep 
down  opposition. 

Mlnow  8  first  dramatic  step  was  to  slam 
broadcasters  where  it  would  hurt  the  most, 
by  denouncing  the  program  schedule  In 
his  most  celebrated  sjjeech.  he  Invited  sta- 
tion owners  to  sit  in  front  of  a  TV  set  from 
the  time  a  stiitlon  signs  on  until  It  signs 
off.  He  concluded:  "I  can  assure  you  that 
you  will  observe  a  vast  wasteland." 

Two  years  later.  Mlnow  hadn't  revolution- 
ized the  television  schedule,  but  he  had 
caused  some  changes.  According  to  the 
A  C  Nielsen  Media  Research  Division,  there 
were  an  estimated  109  hours  of  "public  serv- 
ice" programs  In  1960  The  figure  for  the 
current  season  l»  set  at  179  hours. 

Minow  denounced  the  quality  of  children's 
programs  and  Invited  the  television  net- 
works to  do  better  ABC- TV'  responded  with 
a  weekday  program  called  "Discovery  '62  "; 
NBC-TV  came  up  with  Exploring"  and  CBS- 
TV  offered  "The  Reading  Rcxjm  "  (Each  net- 
work, by  the  way,  denies  that  the  programs 
resulted    from    Minow's    prodding  ) 

He  campaigned  for  increased  competition 
In  television  and  looked  for  a  solution  In 
the  ultrahigh  frequency  portion  of  the 
TV  spectrum.  These  eu-e  channels  14 
through  83  but  economic  disaster  had  fol- 
lowed nearly  every  licensee  who  had  tried 
to  operate  one  of  these  channels. 

So  Mlnow  picked  up  a  10-year-old  proposal 
and  pushed  It  through  Congress  This  Is 
the  all-channel  receiver  bill  and.  beginning 
In  June  1964.  every  TV  set  shipped  in  inter- 
state commerce  must  be  equipped  to  handle 
all  channels.  2  through  83 

Mlnow  advocated  a  strong  educational  tele- 
vision system  He  helped  push  through  Con- 
gress a  bill  that  will  provide  matching  funds 
with  which  to  build  educational  stations 
During  Minow's  tenure,  more  educational 
stations  than  commercial  stations  went  Into 
operation.  There  are  now  79  ETV  stations  In 
the  country. 

Mlnow  and  legal  assistant  Tedson  Meyers 
practically  created  an  educational  station  In 
New  York  on  Channel  13  This  had  been  a 
commercial  station  and  It  was  put  up  for 
sale.  New  York's  other  six  commercial  sta- 
tions chipped  in  to  help  educators  contract 
to  buy  a  96  million  property. 

Mlnow  is  most  proud  of  the  communica- 
tions satellite  legislation.  This  was  a  com- 
promise bill,  dividing  ownership  of  a  satellite 
corporation  between  established  common 
carriers  and  the  general  public 

Of  the  Telstar  satellite,  Mlnow  has  said: 
"The  Russians  were  first  to  put  a  man  In 
space,  but  we  were  first  to  put  an  Idea  in 
space.     And  Ideas  outlive  men" 

Mlnow  gets  credit,  also  for  the  new  long 
distance  telephone  call  for  a  flat  91  (after  9 
p  m  I  . 

News  of  Minow's  Impending  resignation 
leaked  out  In  March  and  It  was  followed  by 
a  drastic  cutback  in  network  television's 
schedule  of  news  and  public  affairs  programs 
(Broadcasters  deny  there  is  any  connection  ) 

So,  after  2  years  and  3  months.  Newton  N. 
Mlnow  is  leaving  the  PCC  to  become  execu- 
tive vice  president  and  general  counsel  of 
Encyclopedia  Brltannlca  In  his  home  town. 
Chicago. 

Broadcasting  magazine  says  Minow's  salary 
will  be  a  "basic  $75,000,  with  certain  fringe 
benefits  '  His  salary  as  PCC  chairman  was 
•20.500 


On  May  15.  the  editorial  stated: 

The    CCC     program     sometimes    sent   m 

llnquents  into  the  woods      And  a  Rood  th?*" 

it  did.     It  didn't  send  delinquents  om  of  t^ 

woods.  ***• 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  thi 
editorial  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecoBr 
as  follows; 

A   Che.^p  and  Stupid  Attack 

The  Associated  Oregon  Industries  is  a  lobbv 
group,  well  staffed  and  with  great  resourcJ 
at  its  command  Thus  it  ought  to  kno* 
better  than  to  circulate  a  dcdger  like  lu 
May  6  letter  about  the  proposed  Youth  Con 
servatlon  Corps  The  threat  U  great  AOI 
wftrn.s  If  such  a  corps  Is  established  it  wir 
be  like  CCC  days,  and  "the  program  could 
easily  result  in  bandj  of  Juvenile  delinquenu 
roaming  virtually  without  discipline  through 
National  and  Sute  forests  and  nearby  com 
munltlea  ••  The  dodger  speaks  of  "sweeping 
the  streets"  of  "school  dropouts  and  othj 
troublemakers  "  In  CCC  times,  the  report 
says  quite  erroneously,  the  Army  maintained 
discipline  In  the  camps  Youth  corps  cam™ 
would  be  controlled  by  civilians.  (The  Army 
ran  CCC  camps  at  first  Later,  control  wu 
transferred  to  civilian  hands  ) 

The  AOI  demonstrates  an  appalling  Igno- 
rance of  history  The  CCC  program,  true 
enough,  sometimes  sent  delinquents  Into  the 
woods  And  a  good  thing  It  did  It  didn't 
send  delinquents  out  of  the  woods  It  sent 
out  of  the  woods  young  men  who  had  worked 
off  their  grudges  and  frustrations,  young 
men  who  had  been  properly  fed  who  had  had 
real  freeh  air  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives,  young  men  who  had  learned 
gtxxl  work  habits,  young  men  who  h«d 
learned  discipline  and  social  responslblUty 
young  men  who  had  saved  a  few  dollars  for 
decent  clothes  so  they  could  hunt  Jobs. 

School  dropouts  went  into  the  woods,  too 
They  came  out  of  the  woods  after  spending 
their  evenings  In  classes.  Thousands  of 
grade  and  high  school  diplomas  were  Issued 
through  the  CCC  The  AOI  Is  fearful  that 
the  young  men  In  the  new  corps  would  not 
be  taught  useful  skills.  They  should  be,  and 
under  any  workable  program  they  would  be 
They  won't  be  trained  as  brain  surgeons  or 
atomic  physicists  But  they  will  learn  skllli 
that  will  make  them  acceptable  on  the  labw 
market 

The  CCC  was  a  conservation  program,  con- 
servation for  the  boy  and  also  conservation 
for  the  land  The  boys  went  Into  the  woods 
and  out  Into  the  deserts  and  grasslands 
The  American  landscape  was  improved  as 
swanipe  were  drained,  trees  planted,  wind- 
breaks e.stabllshed.  dunes  stabilized  Of  all 
the  New  Deal  programs,  the  CCC  was  probably 
the  one  that,  after  a  reasonable  trial,  found 
the  most  public  favor.  It  was  a  smashing 
success.  It  ended  only  when  events  over- 
seas made  it  imperative  that  the  same  young 
men  wear  uniforms  of  a  different  kind. 

The  AOI  and  other  interests  may  reason- 
ably oppose  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  on 
the  ground  that  it  Is  a  waste  of  money,  if 
they  choose  Or  they  may  oppose  It  because 
the  p-ame  objectives  could  be  better  achieved 
by  a  program  of  a  different  type  But  It  is 
not  realistic  to  oppose  It  on  the  grounds  that 
It  would  result  in  bands  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quenu roaming  virtually  without  discipline 
through  national  and  State  forests  and 
nearby  communities.  The  CCC  example 
does  not  bear  out  these  fears.  The  AOI  at- 
tack Is  an  appeal  to  cheap  emotions  and  fear. 
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YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
an  attack  on  the  proposed  YCC  has  been 
effectively  answered  by  an  editorial  in 
the  Register-Guard  of  Eugene,  Oreg. 


MILITARY    PAY   BILL 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr.  President,  like 
other  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  have 
been  receiving  many  letters  concerning 


the  military  pay  bill.  Two  of  them  have 
impressed  me  as  reflecting  the*  attitudes 
and  marshalling  the  arguments  for  and 
against  in  an  especially  able  manner. 

The  Nation's  Armed  Forces  are  not 
unionized.  Neither  can  they  strike. 
There  is  no  one  to  protect  their  interests 
except  the  Congress.  That  becomes  our 
solemn  duty,  and  if  we  are  to  err  at  all. 
It  sliould  be  on  the  side  of  liberality. 

Nevertheless,  civilian  taxpayers  are  en- 
titled to  be  heard. 

I  feel  it  would  be  beneficial  for  us  to 
read  those  letters  together  because  of  the 
clean-cut  manner  in  which  they  present 
both  sides.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  appear  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks. 

The  names  of  both  writers  are  omitted 
because  I  know  that  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  prefer  to  remain  anony- 
mous when  they  are  commenting  on 
legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Apbh.  36,  1963 
Hon   NoRRis  Cotton, 
V  S    Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

DxAR  Senator  Cotton:  Most  military  men 
and  women  are  reluctant  to  correspond 
with  Members  of  Congress  We  feel  that.  In 
general,  an  excellent  Job  Is  being  done 
through  our  congressional  system  and  that 
you  who  are  In  a  position  to  know  the  big 
picture  are  better  qualified  to  make  valued 
Judgments  on  our  behalf.  In  my  case,  this 
Is  the  first  occasion  where  I  have  written  to 
anyone  tn  a  congressional  position,  and  I 
am  doing  this  because  I  feel,  as  a  constlt- 
nent,  that  It  Is  my  obligation  to  let  you 
know  the  undercurrent  of  feeling  among 
service  personnel  over  the  military  pay  bill 
being  considered  now  by  Congress. 

Working  here  in  Europe,  we  feel  our  posi- 
tion to  be  extremely  challenging.  Our  duties 
take  us  throughout  the  Continent,  United 
Kingdom.  Mediterranean,  Middle  East,  and 
Africa,  particularly  the  Congo.  We  are  In 
constant  contact  with  all  of  the  other  armed 
■ervlces,  embassies,  and  all  foreign  govern- 
ments within  this  area.  We  become  quite 
politically  conscious  and  particularly  aensl- 
Ove  to  what  goes  on  in  Washington  and  the 
major  capitals  of  the  world. 

Nowadays.  It  Is  difficult  to  clearly  evaluate 
the  Job  to  be  done  during  a  cold  war  as 
compared  to  the  hot  wars  of  the  past 
decades  I  am  sure  that  most  servicemen 
today  feel  that  the  requirements  of  a  strong 
mllltanr  establishment  are  as  compelling  as 
they  were  In  the  early  forties  and  fifties. 
How  In  the  early  sixties  we  feel  It  would  be 
regrettable  If  there  were  any  adverse  trends 
In  the  progress  made  throughout  the  past 
several  years  We  feel  that  tn  the  eyes  of 
the  world  the  stature  of  the  American  peo- 
ple today  Is  fnr  above  any  position  held  dur- 
ing our  lifetimes  The  credit  for  this  should 
go  to  all  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
Including  the  servicemen. 

It  Is,  then,  with  considerable  concern  that 
we  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  military 
pay  bill  during  the  last  few  weeks.  We  are 
Rt  a  loss  to  understand  some  of  the  incon- 
sistencies of  actions  taken  during  the  econ- 
omy move  within  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Oenerally  speaking,  the  military  has 
always  been  willing  to  sacrifice,  whether  It 
was  pay,  family  convenience,  or  lives.  How- 
ever, we  find  it  hard  to  understand  why  the 
House  cut  teoo  million  from  the  pay  bill,  yet 
at  the  same  time  they  committed  $450  mil- 
lion for  accelerated  public  works.  We  are 
told  that  this  $450  million  Is  committed  be- 
tween now  and  June  30  on  local  construction 
projects  such  as  streets,  sewerage  facilities, 


municipal  buildings,  and  hospitals  In  de- 
pressed areas.  At  the  same  time,  the  effective 
date  proposed  for  our  pay  raise  was  set  at 
October  I  to  save  funds  for  a  bill  which  has 
been  evaluated  as  only  marginally  adequate 
by  military  and  congressional  leaders. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  House  Armed 
Services  Conunlttee  cut  out  recomputation 
for  military  men  retired  before  June  1958  In 
order  to  save  $30  million,  a  $23  million  in- 
crease was  approved  by  the  House  for  spend- 
ing by  the  Federal  Government  on  forest 
access  roads  Total  expenditure  for  these 
roads  during  the  year  will  be  S€0  million. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  cut 
out  combat  pay  which  would  have  provided 
a  maximum  of  $I  million  a  year  to  some 
4  000  men  ^ubJect  to  enemy  fire  in  Vietnam. 
Some  weeks  earlier,  in  approving  the  Interior 
Department  appropriation.  Congress  voted 
$1  million  in  assistance  to  the  States  for  a 
wetlands  program.  It  would  create  refuges 
for  migratory  dUcks. 

Perhaps  we  need  to  reallne  our  perspec- 
tives about  military  pay.  We  feel  there  has 
been  too  much  talk  of  cost  of  living  index, 
although  our  pay  has  never  been  tied  to  it 
except  when  they  cut  the  subsistence  allow- 
ance Increase.  We  should  more  properly 
relate  military  pay  to  standard  of  living. 
Let  me  explain  further — 40  years  ago.  even 
In  our  fair  State,  we  lived  In  small  houses 
heated  by  wood  stoves  with  Inadequate 
plumbing,  lights,  etc.  Today  we  are  not 
expected  to,  nor  do  we  expect  our  children 
to.  put  up  with  these  Inconveniences.  The 
American  standard  of  living,  of  which  we  are 
Justifiably  proud  and  for  which  we  have 
many  people  to  thank.  Including  ofBclals  In 
your  capacity,  makes  our  lives  much  easier. 
Today  you  and  I  both  hope  to  live  not 
merely  exist. 

Translated  to  statistics,  tt  amounts  to 
this — the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  tables  which  will  show  that  since  1952 
the  pay  of  professional  and  technical  people 
has  gone  up  49  percent;  p>ay  of  production 
workers  up  44  8  percent;  pay  of  civil  servants 
up  39.8  percent,  including  the  raise  starting 
next  January.  By  comparison,  even  with  the 
pay  bill  voted  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  pay  of  military  men  will 
have  gone  up  only  28  percent  during  this 
same  period. 

Let  us  amplify  this  with  a  little  different 
approach.  According  to  an  article  published 
in  the  Air  Porce  Times,  AprU  24,  1963,  In  the 
Pentagon  men  are  hired  to  ride  3-wheeled 
bikes  around  all  day  delivering  messages. 
They  are  called  corridor  boys.  Monthly  pay 
of  a  corridor  boy  Is  more  than  the  total 
monthly  pay  and  allowances  of  an  ensign  or 
a  second  lieutenant. 

If  you  will  excuse  me  for  using  as  an  exam- 
ple the  very  tragic  loss  of  the  Thresher,  we 
believe  It  Is  pathetic  to  note  that  one  of  the 
seamen  who  lost  his  life  In  this  accident  was 
earning  only  $4.94  a  day.  TTils  includes  base 
pay,  clothing  allowances,  sea  pay.  and  sub- 
marine pay.  Under  the  proposed  pay  bill 
approved  by  the  House  committee  he  would 
not  have  gotten  any  raise  because  he  had 
less  than  2  years'  service. 

We  have  all  become  quite  Interested  In 
numerous  examples  of  this  type  of  Inequity 
or  reduction  In  the  so-called  fringe  benefits 
of  the  military  service — for  Instance,  cutting 
proposals  for  military  hospital  facilities  at 
Long  Beach  Naval  Hospital  from  500  beds  to 
350  at  the  same  time  that  six  civilian  hos- 
pitals In  the  California  area,  including  San 
Diego,  will  be  supported  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  amounts  of  70  percent  of 
their  cost.  This  •will  have  serious  effect  upon 
In-servlce  and  retired  personnel  In  the  San 
Diego  area.  Additionally,  we  all  know  that 
the  unionised  hod  carrier  who  works  on  these 
new  hospitals  will  be  receiving  more  pay 
than  our  Junior  offlcers. 

In  summary.  I  feel  that  I  am  speaking  for 
many  servicemen  who  are  reluctant  to  put 
their  thoughts  on  paper.    I  strongly  urge  you 


to  take  a  realistic  look  at  what  we  Americans 
need  for  a  Defense  Establishment.  The  days 
of  the  foot  soldier  have  long  since  gone;  and 
the  military  today  Is  a  complex,  technical 
operation.  It  needs  dedicated  men  who  feel 
that  others  are  willing  to  bear  their  fair 
share  of  the  load.  The  pay  raise  for  civilian 
Government  workers  slipped  through  Con- 
gress without  faltering.  With  the  Increase 
:ipproved  for  next  January  for  comparable 
grades  and  responsibilities,  gross  Inconsis- 
tencies exist  between  the  military  and  clvU- 
Ir.n  components.  It  Is  not  a  case  of  their 
salaries  being  too  high;  It  Is  a  case  of  ours 
being  too  low,  as  determined  by  an  economy 
binge  rather  than  fair  and  equal  comfjensa- 
tlon.  We  strongly  urge  you  to  do  whatever 
you  can  to  see  that  the  military  pay  bill  gets 
fair  consideration  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Sincerely, 


January  23,  1963. 

Dear  Nohris:  Something  has  Just  come 
to  my  attention,  owing  to  the  visit  of  a 
young  Air  Force  captain  who  is  here  working 
on  Kenneth  Roberts"  manuscripts.  He  is 
teaching  at  the  Air  Force  Academy,  his  Ph  D. 
is  being  paid  for  by  the  Government,  and 
when  he  retires  at  42,  he  tells  me  he  will 
be  getting  $450  for  life,  also  from  the  Gov- 
ernment— that  Is,  from  you  and  from  me. 
After  teaching  at  Dartmouth  for  42  years 
my  retirement,  which  T  have  paid  for  partly 
myself,  ■will  be  less  than  his. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Government  economy 
might  start  with  a  reappraisal  of  these  enor- 
mous pensions,  paid  In  many  cases  to  men 
who  have  risked  nothing  and  who  are  not 
war  heroes.  There  comes  a  time  when  the 
Government  will  have  to  stop  spending  these 
enormous  sums  which  none  of  us  can  aflford, 
and  I  am  sure  we  can  get  military  security 
and  still  cut  down  on  the  military  budgets. 

As  a  veteran  of.  World  War  I.  with  service 
overseas,  I  recall  getting  a  $60  bonus  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  perhaps  a 
small  sum  from  the  Government.  Since  that 
time  I  have  not  received  a  penny  from  the 
Government,  nor  would  I  want  to. 

At  any  rate,  good  luck  to  you  in 
Washington. 

Sincerely, 


MIDDLE  EAST  SITUATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can E>eople  have  been  closely  following 
the  growing  crisis  in  the  Middle  East. 
They  realize  that  any  war  which  broke 
out  in  this  area  might  be  very  difficult 
to  confine. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  many  edi- 
torials that  have  appeared  in  the  Ameri- 
can press  and  of  the  many  resolutions 
adopted  by  private  organizations  has 
been  that  our  Goverrmient  should  make 
it  abundantly  clear  in  advance  that  it 
will  not  tolerate  Nasserite  aggression 
against  Israel  and  that  it  should  make  a 
determined  diplomatic  effort  to  promote 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  Arab-Israeli 
differences. 

As  evidence  of  the  widespread  public 
concern  over  the  danger  in  the  Middle 
East,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
into  the  Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
on  May  13,  1963.  I  also  ask  consent  to 
introduce  into  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  on  May  13,  1963,  by  the  New 
Britain.  Conn.,  chapter  of  the  Zlionist 
Organization  of  America. 

Finally,  by  way  of  spelling:  out  my 
own  position  on  the  problem  in  more 
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detail.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  into  the  Rkcord  the  text  of  a  state- 
ment which  I  made  to  the  Connecticut 
Region  Zionist  Conference  on  May  5. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RiSOLCTION  BY   HaVERTORD  COCHT  OF  COMMON 
COTJNCH. 

Whereas  the  State  of  Israel  Is  the  only 
democratic  government  In  the  Middle  Bast: 
and 

Whereas  there  have  always  been  close  ties 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  ol  Israel;  and 

Whereas  the  new  Arab  federation  has  of- 
ficially declared  that  It  Intends  to  destroy 
the  State  of  Israel:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Hartford  hereby  ex- 
presses Its  support  for  the  State  of  Israel  and 
calls  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Congress,  and  the  State  Department — 

(a)  To  make  known  to  the  Arab  States 
that  the  security  and  independence  of  the 
State  of  Israel  Is  a  part  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States; 

(b)  To  take  positive  action  to  bring  a  halt 
to  the  arms  race  In  the  Middle  East;  and 

(c)  To  take  the  Initiative  In  bringing  the 
Arab  States  and  Israel  together  at  the  peace 
table,  and  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Senator  Thomas  J. 
E>ODD.  Senator  Abraham  A  RiBicorr.  Con- 
gressman Emilio  Q  Daddario.  and  Congress- 
man Bernard  Grabowski. 

Attest : 

Robert  D  Delaney. 

Deputy  Cxty  Clerk. 


RESOLtmON 

Whereas  Arab  leaders,  now  federating  In 
military  alliance,  have  formally  renewed 
their  threat  to  destroy  Israel;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  Is  providing  Arab 
States  with  bombers,  fighters,  submarines, 
tanks,  torp>edo   boats   and   missiles;    and 

Whereas  German  scientists  are  helping  the 
United  Arab  Republic  to  produce  guided 
ground-to-erround  missiles;  and 

Whereas  Western  governments  are  provid- 
ing unconditional  economic  assistance  to 
Arab  States,  despite  their  war  prepso-atlons 
and  their  refusal  to  meet  Israel  In  direct 
peace  negotiating:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved — 

1.  That  there  be  a  firm  security  guarantee 
by  the  United  States  committing  our  Oov- 
ernment  to  move  swiftly  to  deter  and  pre- 
vent any  aggression. 

2.  And  that  there  be  careful  administra- 
tion of  our  aid  program  to  insure  that  none 
of  our  assistance  Is  diverted  to  finance  prep- 
arations for  aggression.  Our  aid  program 
must  not  assist  belligerent  countries  which 
threaten  the  peace  of  their  neighbors. 

3  And  that  our  Government  act  to  coun- 
teract Incitement  to  hate  and  preparation 
for  war 

4.  And  that  copies  of  the  aforesaid  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  John  F  Kennedy.  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Senators  and 
Congressmen  representing  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Attest: 

Rabbi  Henry  Okolica. 


Remarks  or  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dood,   Bc- 
roR«   THE    Mid-Tear    Conference    or   the 

froNNECTICUT       ZIONIST      REGION,       MERIOEN, 

Conn  ,  Sunday,  May   5.   1963 

I  am  honored  by  your  Invitation  to  ad- 
dress your  mid-year  conference.  We  meet 
at  a  time  when  the  eyes  of  the  world  are 
once  more  anxiously  focused  upon  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  upon  the  future  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  This  Includes  not  Just  those  who 
are  traditionally  and  emotionally  concerned 
with  the  cause  of  maintaining  the  freedom 


and  Independence  of  Israel.  It  Includes  all 
who  are  concerned  with  peace  In  the  Bilddle 
Elast  and  with  the  preservation  of  freedom 
and  the  continuation  of  progreas  In  that  part 
of  the  world. 

Only  a  week  ago  men  who  cherish  freedom 
throughout  the  world  Joined  In  celebrating 
the  15th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
State  of  Israel. 

The  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel  was  a 
supreme  act  of  faith. 

On  the  day  of  its  birth,  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation of  the  new-born  state  barely  exceeded 
600.000  people  Though  they  had  quanti- 
ties of  small  arms,  they  possessed  no  or- 
ganl2»d  army  and  no  heavy  armament 

Surrounding  Israel  on  the  day  of  Its  birth 
were  Arab  States  that  had  sworn  to  prevent 
Its  creation  and  that  possessed  powerful 
armies  with  modern  equipment  When  the 
Arab  States  Invaded  Israel  from  three  sides. 
It  seemed  that  the  fate  of  the  new-born 
state  was  sealed  But  In  this  situation,  as 
has  happened  before  In  history,  faith  and 
strength  of  spirit  prevailed  over  force  of 
arms.  The  armies  of  the  Invaders  were 
halted  or  routed.  The  State  of  Israel  sur- 
vived, as  a  fulfillment  of  the  biblical  proph- 
ecy, as  a  haven  for  the  persecuted  Jews  of 
central  Europe  and  of  the  Mid-East,  as  a 
beacon  of  social  progress  and  political  de- 
mocracy for  the  ancient,  poverty-ridden  na- 
tions of  the  area. 

Fifteen  years  ago  there  were  many  who 
scoffed  and  many  who  doubted  But  today 
the  voices  of  the  scoffers  and  doubters  are 
stilled  Israel  exists  Israel  flourishes.  The 
vitality  of  Its  existence  Is  demonstrated  by 
the  amazing  accomplishments  that  have 
characterized  Its  history. 

Since  1948.  Israel  has  absorbed  more  than 
1  million  Jewish  refugees  Its  total  popu- 
lation has  more  than  tripled.  The  amount 
of  cultivated  land  has  Increased  from  400.- 
000  acres  to  more  than  1  million  acres  The 
number  of  pupils  In  the  education  system, 
has  risen  from  146.000  to  more  than  650.000. 
And  there  Is  much  more  Pressed  on  all 
sides  by  crushing  domestic  problems,  the 
people  of  Israel  have  nonetheless  managed 
to  Institute  programs  of  foreign  aid  and 
technical  assistance  to  neighboring  nations. 

These  are  some  of  the  accomplishments. 
But  In  paying  tribute  to  Israel  on  this  oc- 
casion, we  must  not  limit  ourselves  to  praise 
for  her  accomplishments  and  for  the  spirit 
of  her  people,  or  to  pious  good  wishes  for  her 
continued  wellbelng.  We  must  concern 
ourselves,  rather,  with  the  crisis  that  now 
threatens  her  very  existence,  and  we  must 
seek   to   devise  solutions   for  this  crisis. 

Your  conference  takes  place  at  a  moment 
of  grave  crisis  for  the  State  of  Israel  and  for 
the  free  world. 

Every  day  the  papers  carry  additional 
news  of  the  military  buildup  In  the  Arab 
countries,  of  Soviet  submarines  bearing  So- 
viet technicians  in  the  service  of  Nasser,  of 
Soviet  rockets  and  rocket  technicians  at  var- 
ious points  in  the  United  Arab  Republic,  of 
West  German  rocket  experts  who  are  helping 
Nasser  to  develop  his  own  rocket  Industry 
Within  recent  months,  moreover,  Nasser  has 
succeeded  In  subverting  the  governments  of 
the  surrounding  Arab  countries  and  In  fos- 
tering the  creation  of  an  Arab  federation 
openly  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  the 
State   of    Israel. 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  com- 
bination of  factors  confronts  Israel  with  the 
most  serious  threat  she  has  had  to  face 
since  the  heroic  and  perilous  days  of  her 
establishment. 

If  war  should  erupt  In  the  Middle  East,  the 
tragedy  would  Involve  more  than  the  Israeli 
and  Arab  peoples,  for  no  one  can  say  for  cer- 
tain that  such  a  war  would  not  expand  Into 
the  Third  World  War  that  all  nations  have 
been  seeklns;  to  avoid. 

We  must  take  measures  now  to  prevent 
such  a  calamity,  because.  If  we  fall  to  act 
DOW,  tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 


The  timewom  saying  that  "a  stitch  in  um- 
tves  nine"  U  Just  as  true  for  nation.  ^  , 


saves 
Individuals 


nations  as  tot 

World  War  U  would  probably  never  ha» 
happened   If  Britain   and   Prance   had  »ctM 
against   the   fledgling  Nazi   war   machine  i^ 
the    time    of    the    remilitarization    of 
Rhlneland 
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The  Korean  war  would  probably  never  ha». 
taken  place  If  we  had  m»de  It  uneqajvoctm, 
clear  In  advance  that  we  were  prepared  to 
commit  our  armed  might  to  the  defense  of 
South   Korea. 

We  would  not  today  be  confronted  with 
the  terrible  problem  of  a  Soviet  mlliury  b*** 
In  Cuba  If  we  had  taken  measures  to  sud- 
port  a  middle-of-the-road  alternative  lo 
both  Castro  and  Batista,  or,  falling  such 
early  action.  If  we  had  supported  the  Cuban 
freedom  flKhters  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs 

For  their  Inaction  and  passivity  in  these 
Instances  and  other  Instances,  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  have  had  to  pay  t 
tragically   high  price 

But.  despite  the  bitter  lessons  of  recent 
hlsUiry.  our  policy  In  the  Middle  Eiast  for 
more  than  a  decade  now  has  essentially  been 
a  do-nothing  policy;  and  this  do-nothing 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of 
State  has.  In  turn,  been  reflected  In  a  do- 
nothing  policy  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Nations. 

All  kinds  of  sophistries  have  been  adduced 
to  Justify  the  policy  of  doing  nothing 

We  have  been  told  on  certain  occasion* 
that  we  must  strive  to  maintain  an  even- 
handed  attitude  toward  Israel,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Arab  States  on  the  other.  th*t 
it  would  be  Improper  to  take  sides 

In  less  guarded  moments  we  have  been 
told  that  we  cannot  afford  to  antagonize  the 
Arab  States. 

And  more  recently,  we  have  been  told  that 
there  would  be  no  point  to  protesting  the 
presence  of  Cterman  rocket  technicians  in 
the  United  Arab  Republic  because.  If  they 
were  withdrawn,  their  places  would  be  taken 
by  Soviet  technicians  At  least,  this  was  the 
answer  I  received  from  the  Department  of 
State  a  few  weeks  ago  In  reply  to  a  letter  that 
I  had  signed  Jointly  with  several  other  Sena- 
tors. 

It  may  be  true,  as  proponents  of  the  pres- 
ent policy  declare,  that  we  must.  In  fair- 
ness to  both  sides,  avoid  an  unconditional 
commitment  to  Israel  or  the  Arabs  But 
we  do  have  a  clear  and  abiding  commit- 
ment to  uphold  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter; and  the  United  Nations  Charter,  In  turn, 
commits  Its  member  nations,  singly  and  col- 
lectively, to  abstain  from  military  aggres- 
sion and  to  take  action  against  It  when 
It  does  occur 

The  time  has  come  to  frankly  assess  the 
consequences  of  our  do-nothing  policy  In 
the  Middle  East.  This  policy  has  not  pre- 
served the  peace,  nor  has  it  fostered  stability 
It  has.  on  the  contrary,  been  accompanied 
by  the  overthrow  of  one  government  after 
another  In  the  Arab  countries  of  the  Middle 
East;  It  has  kept  the  UN  passive  and  In- 
effective when  confronted  with  repeated 
violations  of  Its  own  charter;  It  ha*  seen 
Soviet  arms  and  Soviet  agents  brought  Into 
the  Middle  East  In  dangerous  quantities. 
It  has  resulted  In  an  upward  splrallng  arm* 
race  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  that 
has  now  reached  the  phase  of  land-to-land 
mlsslle.s.  It  has  encouraged  Nasser  In  hi* 
extremist  and  Imperialist  tendencies,  it  ha« 
created  a  situation  fraught  with  danger  for 
the  entire  free  w<.)rld.  a  situation  which  may 
momentarily  erupt  Into  large-scale  blood- 
shed. 

If  the  United  States  and  the  United  Na- 
tions continue  to  do  nothing,  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  escape  the  burden  of  responsibility 
when  bloodshed  does  erupt. 

Fur  the  United  Nations,  the  developing  Mid- 
east crisis  may  very  well  prove  to  be  a  crisis 
of  survival.  I  am  a  svipporter  of  the  UN. 
but    I    must   say    that   I    have    been    worried 


by  the  developments  In  recent  years,  and  par- 
ticularly worried  over  the  U.N.'s  handling  of 
the  Arab-Israeli  dispute. 

When  the  United  Nations  failed  to  prevent 
or  condemn  India's  attack  on  Ooa,  Ambas- 
sador Stevenson  warned  that  this  failure  by 
the  U.N.  might  be  "the  first  act  In  a  drama 
that  could  end  In  Its  death." 

The  tJ  N.  survived  Goa.  although  greatly 
weakened  In  authority  and  prestige.  It  has 
survived  repeated  violations  of  its  charter 
by  the  United  Arab  Republic  since  Goa.  But 
I  do  not  believe  the  United  Nations  will  sur- 
vive, or  that  It  can  retain  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people.  If,  under  the  Influence 
of  the  Afro- Asian  bloc.  It  refuses  to  take  any 
action  to  halt  the  Mideast  arms  race,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  subversion  of  neighboring  gov- 
ernments by  the  Nasser  regime,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  military  action  against  Israel  to 
which  the  new  Arab  Federation  Is  constitu- 
tionally committed. 

The  United  Nations  Ignored  the  repeated 
acts  of  military  provocation  by  the  Arab 
States,  which  preceded  Israel's  occupation  of 
the  Slnal  Peninsula  In  1956. 

It  took  no  action  when  the  Nasser  govern- 
ment. In  violation  of  International  law,  seized 
the  Suez  Canal. 

But  when  Britain.  France,  and  Israel,  act- 
ing essentially  In  self-defense,  took  military 
action  against  Nasser,  the  United  Nations, 
unfortunately  with  the  active  support  of  the 
American  Government.  Invoked  Its  great  au- 
thority to  defend  the  Nasser  regime  and  to 
demand  the  withdrawal  of  the  British, 
French,  and  Israeli  forces. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  It.  had  It 
not  been  for  the  U  N.'s  Intervention  In  his 
behalf,  the  Nasser  regime  would  today  re- 
tain about  as  much  vitality  as  King  Tut's 
mummy. 

Apparently  a  double  standard  of  Justice 
has  come  to  prevail  in  the  United  Nations. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Western  nations  and 
those  that  are  friendly  to  them  must  live  up 
to  the  letter  of  the  charter  and  must  give 
unquestioning  obedience  to  the  Security 
Council  and  General  Assembly;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Afro-Asian  nations  and  the  Com- 
munist nations  consider  themselves  free  to 
ignore  the  Charter  and  the  formal  decisions 
of  the  U  N. 

When  the  U.N  Intervened  to  save  Nasser 
in  1956,  Nasser  had  for  5  consecutive  years 
defiantly  Ignored  the  Security  Council  deci- 
sion of  1951  that  Israel  and  all  other  coun- 
tries must  be  assured  freedom  of  navigation 
through  the  Suez  Canal.  Although  this  de- 
cision was  supposed  to  be  binding,  the 
United  Nations,  I  regret  to  say,  had  taken 
no  action  to  compel  compliance  with  It. 

When  the  Security  Council  In  1956  again 
ruled  that  Israel  must  be  assured  freedom 
of  navigation  through  the  Suez  Canal,  Nasser 
continued  his  defiance  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, and  even  extended  his  restrictions  to 
cover  foreign  flagships  carrying  cargo  to  or 
from  Israel. 

Again  the  United  Nations  did  nothing; 
nor  did  we  propose  any  action  to  the  U.N. 

Emboldened  by  his  ability  to  defy  the 
United  Nations  and  get  p.way  with  It.  encour- 
aged by  the  assistance  he  has  received  from 
both  East  and  West.  Nasser  has  moved  from 
one  extreme  to  another. 

Cairo  broadcasts  to  the  surrounding  Arab 
countries  have  been  characterized  by  almost 
dally  calls  for  the  assassination  of  other  Arab 
leaders,  for  armed  uprising  against  estab- 
lished governments,  and  for  the  military 
liquidation  of  the  State  of  Israel  Indeed, 
the  violence  of  Nassers  propaganda  exceeds 
anything  ever  put  out  by  the  Communist 
International. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  an  excerpt  from  a 
broadcast  from  the  Voice  of  Cairo  of  last 
March    19 

"Free  officers,  soldiers,  students,  and  Arab 
brothers  In  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan:  how 
long  are  you  going  to  tolerate  Saud  and 
Hussein? 


"The  time  has  come  for  the  army  and  the 
people  to  purge  the  Arab  land  of  the  Im- 
perialist vestiges — lackeys  who  have  sold 
their  honor  and  dignity  and  who  cooperate 
with  the  archenemies  of  the  Arabs — the  Eng- 
lish, the  Americans,  and  the  Jews. 

"Free  officers,  come  forward  and  fix  the 
zero  hour;  surge  like  flames  to  the  palaces  In 
Riyadh  and  Amman — and  destroy  the  hire- 
ling traitors — enemies  of  God  and  of  the 
people. 

"We  will  then  march  together  on  our  dear 
usurped  land — Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  and  Haifa — 
and  the  crime  of  Israel  will  no  longer  exist. 
"We  call  the  army  and  the  people  In 
the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  Jordan  to  quick 
action  and  to  bloody  revolution.  Death  to 
the  enemies  of  God  and  of  the  people." 

Here  within  the  scope  of  a  few  paragraphs, 
Nasser  called  for  the  overthrow  of  two  mem- 
ber governments  of  the  United  Nations,  called 
for  the  assassination  of  two  monarchs.  and 
called  once  again  for  a  military  invasion  of 
the  State  of  Israel. 

Such  broadcasts — and  there  have  been 
many  of  them— are  In  flagrant  violation  of 
the  U.N.  Charter  on  several  scores.  But  for 
some  strange  reason  the  U.N.  has  taken  no 
action  to  oblige  Nasser  to  moderate  his  In- 
cendiary propaganda;  nor  has  our  State  De- 
partment seen  fit  to  formally  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  U.N. 

Nine  months  ago.  In  Yemen.  Nasser  went 
beyond  the  propaganda  stage  and  sent  In 
20,000  troops  to  overthrow  the  Government 
of  the  Imam  of  Temen  and  to  establish  a 
quisling  regime  committed  to  unity  with  the 
U.A.R.  There  could  have  been  no  clearer 
violation  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  But 
again  the  United  Nations  did  nothing.  Nor 
did  the  State  Department  raise  the  Issue  In 
the  United  Nations;  Indeed,  the  State  De- 
partment reacted  by  recognizing  the  Nasser- 
InstaUed  government  of  Yemen,  In  this  way 
legitimizing  his  aggressive  violation  of  the 
U.N.  Charter. 

It  would  be  bad  enough  If  we  had  simply 
closed  our  eyes  to  Nasser's  repeated  viola- 
tions of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  and  to  his  defiance  of  re- 
peated decisions  of  the  Security  Council. 
Unfortunately,  the  massive  foreign  aid  we 
have  given  the  Nasser  government  has  not 
been  conditioned  on  any  moderation  of 
policy.  The  result  has  been  that,  while 
defying  the  U.N.  and  while  receiving  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  arms  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  Nasser  has  also  been  the  recip- 
ient of  very  substantial  aid  from  the  United 
States.  Last  year  alone  this  aid  totaled  $250 
million. 

In  the  light  of  this  record,  who  can  blame 
Nasser  for  thinking  that  belligerence  and 
aggrerslon  Involve  no  risks  and  pay  hand- 
some dividends? 

Only  In  the  light  of  Nasser's  growing  ar- 
rogance Is  It  possible  to  understand  how  the 
newly  formed  Arab  Federation  could  adopt  a 
constitution  which  openly  calls  for  military 
aggres-'lon  against  Israel.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Security  Council  only  a  few  days  ago.  the 
Israeli  Ambassador  pointed  out  that  "It  Is 
unprecedented  for  a  constitutional  document 
of  a  member  state  of  the  UN.  to  proclaim  the 
destruction  of  another  member  state"  as  an 
objective.  He  said  th&t  this  constituted  a 
clear  violation  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
But  once  again  the  chances  are  that  the 
United  Nations  will  do  nothing. 

In  marking  the  l5th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  State  of  Israel.  It  Is  our 
solemn  duty  to  concern  ourselves  with  the 
vital  and  Immediate  problem  of  creating  the 
conditions  for  a  stable  peace  In  the  Middle 
East. 

We  must  make  it  clear  to  Nasser  that  we 
desire  peace  with  him  and  peace  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Arab  Republic  andnhe 
other  peoples  of  the  Middle  East.  But,  while 
offering  Nasser  our  friendship  and  our  aid,  I 
believe  we  must  make  It  urunlstakably  clear 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  an  Arab  attack  on 


the  State  of  Israel,  just  as  we  have  made  It 
clear  that  we  will  not  tolerate  an  attack  on 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan. 

I  believe  we  should  Insist  as  a  condition 
of  continued  aid,  that  Nasser  abide  by  the 
Security  Council's  resolutions  calling  for 
freedom  of  navigation  for  all  nations  In  the 
Suez  Canal. 

I  believe  we  should  urge  the  Arab  leaders 
on  every  appropriate  occasion  to  Join  with 
us  and  with  the  United  Nations  In  a  con- 
certed effort  to  solve  the  Arab  refugee  prob- 
lem, which,  so  long  as  It  exists,  vrtll  remain 
a  constant  source  of  tension  and  unrest. 
Israel  has  already  committed  herself  to  par- 
ticipate In  such  a  solution,  even  to  the  point 
of  paying  compensation  to  the  refugees.  But 
the  Arab  leaders  thus  far  have  turned  their 
backs  on  any  solution  other  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  Israel.  Because  of  their  intransi- 
gence, we  have  had  to  pay  out  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  year  after  year,  simply 
to  keep  the  refugees  alive  In  the  demoraliz- 
ing Idleness  of  the  Gaza  camps.  Nasser  must 
not  be  permitted  to  continue  to  use  the  Arab 
refugees  as  political  pawns,  regardless  of  the 
suffering  that  this  means  for  the  refugees 
themselves,  and  regardless  of  the  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

I  believe  we  should  embark  on  a  deter- 
mined and  sustained  diplomatic  effort  to 
bring  the  Israeli  and  Arab  leaders  together, 
to  halt  the  tragic  arms  race  that  Impover- 
ishes and  threatens  them  both,  and  to  per- 
suade them  to  Join  forces  with  us  In  a  Mid- 
Eastern  Alliance  for  Progress,  designed  to 
dramatically  better  the  conditions  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  area. 

As  a  first  measure  In  reversing  the  drift 
toward  war.  I  believe  we  should  call  for  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  to 
consider  the  threat  to  the  peace  In  the  Middle 
East. 

We  might  also  consider  bolstering  the  U.N. 
forces  on  the  Israeli  frontier,  and  enlarging 
their  fxinctlons  so  that  they  can  serve  as  an 
effective  buffer  between  the  Israeli  and  Arab 
army. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  difficulties. 
But  somehow  we  must  find  a  way  to  do  these 
things,  because  the  alternative  Is  almost  too 
tragic  to  contemplate. 

A  diplomatic  solution  must  be  found.  I 
believe  it  can  be  found.  There  Is  no  essen- 
tial conflict  between  the  interests  of  the 
Arab  states  and  the  Interests  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  It  Is  in  their  common  Interest  that 
peace  be  maintained  and  that  their  differ- 
ences be  resolved  by  diplomatic  means. 

This  is  the  approach  of  the  Israeli  leaders. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  yet  the  approach  of 
Nasser  and  the  other  Arab  leaders.  We  must 
seek  to  bring  them  to  this  realization  through 
a  combination  of  friendship  and  firmness, 
emphasizing  the  dangers  of  a  policy  of  bel- 
ligerence and  the  benefits  which  a  policy  of 
moderation  can  bring  to  their  peoples. 

Only  if  we  commit  ourselves  to  such  a  pro- 
gram, will  the  commemoration  of  Israel's 
founding  have  real  meaning  for  totlay  and 
enduring  significance  for  the  future.  Only 
In  this  way  can  the  specter  of  war  be  ban- 
ished from  the  Middle  East. 

The  Justification  for  these  measures  goes 
far  b;yond  assuring  survival  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  although  this  by  Itself  would  be  Jus- 
tification enough.  The  fact  Is  that  Nasser's 
imperialUm,  his  Infiammatory  propaganda 
and  his  warlike  moves,  constitute  a  danger 
for  all  the  other  nations  of  the  area.  Iran. 
Jordan.  Turkey,  Greece,  Kuwait,  and  other 
nations  have  expressed  their  concern  over 
Nasser's  growing  power  and  arrogance  and 
over  the  failure  thus  far  to  take  effective 
measures  to  restrain  him. 

I  come  back  to  the  theme  that  "a  stitch 
in  time  sav^  nine."  Today  it  Is  still  within 
our  power  flBLprevent  war  in  the  Middle  East 
and  to  persuade  Nasser  to  moderate  his  poli- 
cies. But  time  is  running  out.  If  we  fall 
to    take    preventive    action    today,    -sve    may 
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wake  up  one  morning  to  find  bloodshed  and  the    frustratinrus    that    await    tUnae>    ^h.r^  ^^^^    »v,-.      j         ., 

Chaos  spreading  through  the  Middle  Ea-t  Ilk,  ventm^L^to  thts  area  m    "^^^^^,"^^^^0"   Of   every   child   In  . 

overnight  weeds,  bringing  in  their  wake,  the  ^"    ,  %    «  °   ,       w   ,^      "       ^           ^  PubUc  school.                                                  "'  » 

inevitable  scavengers  of  International  com-  But   I   Hrmly    believe    that    the    effort  It  Is  also  a  fact  tlmt  religtous  tparhi 

munlsm.  must   be  made   to   resolve   thia  contro-  occurs  in  church-related  schools     -r^* 

Let  us  all   hope  that  the  Department  of  versy.     As  long  as  It  continues,  oppos-  requires  us  to  be  concerned  with 

Stat«   win    take   action   to   "stitch    up"    the  ixi«   points   of    view   become   more   reso-  public  policy  that  Ls  nart  nf  n„r  rv.  *  .T'* 

Middle   East  situation  while  there    is   still  lute,  reason  gives  way  to  emotion,  and  tlon-tSseparatlmrf  church  and^'^ 

the     posslblUty     of     progi-ess     all     but  The  first  aiAe^ment  proS  e"ch  S:f ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there  vanishes.  sons  right  to  the  free  exercise  of  hu  r!" 

further      morning      business?     If      not.  ^^^  ^^  'o"»  "^o*  the  public  debate  has  hgion.    and    also    protects    both    chnr  V! 

mornmg  busmess  is  closed.  °^"  dominated  by  the  proponents  of  the  and   State  by   prohibiting   anv   law 

extreme:    those  who  want   the   Federal  specting  the  establishment  of  rclielon'^' 

Government  to  finance  private  education         The  whole  nf  rf^nrH^H  h\.t ^ 

AMENDMENT  OP  LEGISLATIVE  RE-  exactly  a3  it  finances  public  education,  that  freedom  and  rolilri^  flo^^  ."^u"*' 

ORGANIZATION  ACT  OF  1946  and  those  who  want  no  financial  a^ist-  Srou/lf^he  ob^rvaice^f"^^^^^^^^^ 

The    PRESIDING    OFTICER.     Under  ^"'^^  ^  Private  education  at  all.    As  with  ciples.     In   the  conu^xt  of  flnanc'al  i^" 

the    unanimous    consent    agreement    of  f}^  great  controversies   that  develop  in  sistance  for  private  education  the  mean' 

Friday   last,    the  Chair   lays  before  the  this  country,  the  position-s  of  the  extreme  mg  of  the  first  amendment  is   lot  cW 

Senate  S.   537,  a  bill  to  create  a  Joint  ^f""^,,^"  dominate  public  consideration.  Very  few  cases  on  this  subject  have  bepn 

Committee  on  the  Budget,  upon  which  ^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^°»^«  o^  thoughtful  mod-  decided    by    the    U.S.    Supreme    CoSt 

there  is  a  limitation  of  debate  and  con-  ^'"^V.^"  *  ere  raised.  Sweeping  conclusions  that  there  can  h« 

trol  of  time.  ..The  Question  before  us  is  plain:    Are  no  assistance  or  that  tHere  L  no  Sam 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  ^^^  f  ^^>^  of  America  mature  enough  to  to  assistance  simply  cannot  be  supnorSrt 

of  the  bill  .  S.  537 .   to  amend  the  Legis-  'f  2  !fr  ch^\d*^en'/'"'''      '  "^^  ^"^^^'•^"  There  Is  much  agreement,  houe^e^t 

latlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  pro-  r  i'^of  J.Jl:.  .  fv    .  »k     ^  *»  ^^^  aspects  of  the  first  amendment  but 

vide  for  more  effective  evaluation  of  the  ^  ^  f  >,?,    k  ^'^f  .          '^  ^^  differences  too  often  this  agreement  has  been  ovef 

fiscal  requirements  of  the  executive  agen-  can  lightly  be  put  to  one  side.    There  are  looked.    For  example,  there  is  wldesurei 

cies  of   the  Government  of  the  United  honest  differences  of  viewpoint,  sncerely  agreement  that  nothing  In  the  Const? 

States.  h^^d,  by  legislators^  educators.  lawTcrs.  tutlon   Impairs   the    tax    exempt   sutul 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill  ff^  i^^^^^^"'"      ^/.^  ^  '^P  .''^"7^^.'^'^'  ^°'  ^^'^^     churches     and     church-relaL^ 

Is  open  to  amendment.  {^v.  ^i.f.JJ    Sf  fl        .,  of   difference  schools  enjoy.     There  is  also  substantY^ 

^"l^^.     w  n     tH                attention.      Now  agreement  that  the  Constitution  perm  S 

^-^-^^~—^  must    begin    the    search    for    common  the  type  of  financial  assistance  now  r 
ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  ground  for  the  area  of  agreement,  for  the  dcred  to  private  education.  Including  the 
Mr.      MANSFIELD.     Mr.      President,  ^a^'s  of  resolution.  National  Defense  Education  Act.  the  col- 
regardless    of    the     unanimous-consent  ^^  us  start  from  the  plain  facts  that  lege  housing  program,  and   various  re- 
agreement  which  has  been  entered  into.  "°  °"^  disputes.  search    grant    programs      At   the  other 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at   this  These     are     last     year's     enrollment  end  of  the  spectrum  we  find  substantial 
point   20    minutes   be   allowed   the   dis-  ^sures    for    attendance    at    public    and  agreement   that    the   Coastltutlon   does 
tinguished    Senator    from    Connecticut  P"vate  schools,  including  church-related  prohibit  financial  a.ssistance  for  relirjious 
[Mr   RiBicorFl.  schools:  teaching.     These    views    are    expressed. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  Elementary     schooto— klndergar-  for  example,  both  in   the  legal  memo- 
objection?     The  Chair  hears  none    and  ten  through  grade  8:  randum   prepared    2   years   ago   by   the 
It  is  so  ordered.                                                         Public 28.  700.  Doo  Department  of   Health.  Education    and 

THE  RELIGIOUS   CONTROVERSY  IN  s.^°V""^^"-;^^^r-y--o        "°- °^  TnleZlo'ln  l^Oel"""''"   ^'''^''  '^°"'"- 

vrtTi/^ ATTt^KT     T^     %rr'c''-n     t.t^     t^^  Secondary       schools— grades       0  '""^'^    "*^"  "'  ^-^o^- 

EDUCATION— rr     ML  ST     BE     RE-  through  12:  Thus,  there  Is  agreement  both  that  the 

SOLVED                                                                Public- ._ 9.  500.  000  Constitution  does  place  some  outer  limits 

Mr.  RIBICOFF     Mr   President    there         P^^at« 1,200.000  on  the  use  of  public  funds  for  private 

Is  a  deep  controversy' throughout  this        Sn'ch^^ch-^Vtei' IToTo  f'^f^^'''?J!'^K^^'^'V^  ^  '^"^^  °^  *^- 

land.    It  imperils  the  future  of  our  Na-     Higher  educatiS^       Uvlty   within   those   limits   where   some 

tion.     It  is   time   we  faced    It  squarely.         fublic  ....       J.. 2. 600,  OOO  ^?IT^  ""^  ^''^^^'^   a.ssistance  are  permls- 

discussed  it  calmly,  and  resolved  It  con-         Private... i,70O,  ooo  rW' 

structively.                                                           Church-related. 370,000  The  exact  point  at  which  the  constltu- 

This  is  the  controversy  over  financ          Non-church-reiated 1.330,000  tional  limitations  apply  is  not  clear.    But 

Ing  the  education  of  students  In  prl'vat^  Estimates    for    the   current    year    are  disagreement  oyer  the  outer  limits  should 

vhnolq       Thi^   i<j    th*.    r<:.HcHr,„c   Xr^-nfrnT  /^^''   "r'"''^    ^"'^    ^"^    currem    year    are  not  foreclose  full  consideration  of  a    pos- 

scnoois.      This  is   the   religious  contro-  higher   in   each   category.     This   means  sibilities   within    the   area   of    sreneraHT 

versy  which  has  blocked  the  passage  of  that     private-school     students     number  l^reed  LStltutlonalltv               ^^"^^^^^^ 

every  proposal  for  Federal  aid  to  edu-  more  than  15  percent  of  all  students  in  AoTrt  fmm  cnn^^ftntTnnni.fv  fhor.  u  » 

cation  that  the  administration  has  rec-  the  elementary  grades    11  percent  of  the  >  ,             constitutionality  there  Is  a 

ommended   to  Concress  ^^J^\i                J^         \    .Ji               \      ,  surprising   amount  of  agreement   as  to 

ommenaea  to  L-ongress.  secondary    grades,    and    39    percent    of  what  is  desirable  and  what  Is  not  ripsir- 

The  controversy  runs  throughout  the  higher  education.     Students  in  church-  able     Here  torthe  common  ground  hll 

country.    Sometimes  it  rages  in  the  Na-  related  schools  number  13  percent  of  all  bcTn  obscured  bvund^eDubllc?tvg^^ 

tion-s  press  when  one  group  or  another  students    in    the    elementary    grades,    9  S  extreme  nositfor         P"''"^''^  ^''"'^ 

Issues    an   especially   unyielding   state-  percent  of  those  in  the  secondary  grades.  Some  people^doubtles..  believe  that  nri- 

ment.     More  often   It  smolders  quietly  and  9  percent  of  those  in  higher  educa-  vat  s^hSs  shou  d  bTflnin^ 

in    commumties    and    homes    in    every  tion.    These  are  nationwide  percentages:  CpCc  school    wfthoTaS  M^^^^^^^ 

in  some  cities  the  percentage  of  elemen-  tlons       But    this    is   not    the    nrpvnilinc 

of'^ffeUn.^on^Mfitfr'AV^V"'^"^^^''  tary-school   students   in   church-related  vi:w  of  UiLe  who  see2's<^me  SstiS 

of  vMT.^VJ^n  }^Zr       ^  ?'^^^'°"  schools  exceeds  50  percent.  for  private  and  church-related  schools, 

of  Federal  ad  to  education  raises  many  it  is  a  fact  that  these  children  In  these  Most  proponents  of  aid  to  private  edu- 

^n?iH^of?fJ  ''""f"'  ^f  "°"^  P^^^^  11"^  numbers,  attend  private  and  church-re-  cation  have  forthrlphtly  recognized  that 

political  and  emotional  dynamite  of  the  lated   schools.     It   Is  a   fact   that   their  public  funds  ought  not  to  be  u.sed   for 

religious  controversy.  parents  have  exercised  the  right  to  send  religious  teaching;  their  proposals  have 

For   2    years   at    the   Department   of  their  children  to  these  schools,  in  prefer-  been  designed  to  exclude  an  expenditure 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  stood  ence  to  available  public  education,    it  Is  for   this   purpose      Of   course    there   is 

at  the  center  of  the  dispute.    I  know  the  a   fact   that   the   education   of   each    of  much  dispute  on   all  sides  as"  to   what 

depth  of  the  feelings  and  the  strength  these  children  means  just  as  much  to  the  constitutes  support  of  religious  teaching, 

of  the  convictions  Involved.    I  know,  too.  strength  and  future  of  this  NaUon  as  But   that   is   no   reason   to   ignore    the 
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agreement  on  the  underlying  principle: 
assistance  is  being  sought  for  nonreligi- 
ous  aspects  of  private  education. 

By  the  same  token,  there  may  be  some 
who  believe  that  there  should  be  no  as- 
sistance of  any  sort  to  private  education, 
but  that  is  not  the   prevailing   view  of 
those  who  are  the  opponents  in  the  cur- 
rent dispute.     Many    who  oppose   some 
forms    of    assistance    to    education    at 
church-related  schools  have  no  objection 
to  school  lunch  programs  that  now  bene- 
fit all  students,  to  teacher  training  pro- 
crams  that  now  benefit  teachers  in  all 
schools   to  funds  that  now  promote  the 
teaching  of  math,  science,  and  foreign 
languages  for  all  students,  to  graduate 
fellowships   that   now   support   the   ad- 
vanced education  of  graduate  students, 
or  to   loans   for   college   students   at   a 
variety   of    universities   throughout    the 
Nation.     Through  these  and  other  pro- 
grams funds  now  aid  the  education  of 
students  attending  private  and  church- 
related  schools  and  colleges.     There  is 
widespread   agreement  that   these   pro- 
grams are  desirable  and  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

The  issue  of  public  aid  for  private  edu- 
cation resembles  the  issue  of  Federal 
aid  to  education  itself:  many  people 
argue  whether  it  should  exist,  while  the 
plain  fact  is  that  it  does  exist.  The  real 
Issue  is  what  form  it  should  take,  and 
in  what  amount,  and  for  what  purposes. 
These  are  the  questions  at  the  heart 
of  the  controversy  blocking  Federal  aid 
to  education  today.  Some  of  the  most 
respected  voices  in  the  Nation  are  de- 
manding that  we  in  Congress  provide  the 
answers. 

Dr.  Lewis  Webster  Jones,  president  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  has  said : 

We  must  re.^ch  some  kind  of  agreement  In 
this  divisive  dispute  The  health  of  the  Re- 
public Is  at  stalie.  It  is  easy  to  give  Up- 
servlce  to  Interrellglous  brotherhood  but  we 
are  not  going  to  accomplish  anything  by 
being  amfably  pious  for  1  week  a  year.  It's 
not  a  matter  of  "who  wins"  but  of  finding  a 
concensus,  a  compromise  If  you  will,  that 
will  protect  the  religious  freedoms  of  all. 

Dr.  Reinhold  Nlebuhr  puts  it: 

Some  ways  must  be  found   by  which   the 

State  can  aid   all  children  regardless  of  the 

school  they  attend. 

Just  recently  one  of  the  wisest  observ- 
ers of  the  American  scene.  Walter  Lipp- 
mann,  put  the  challenge  to  us  most 
succinctly: 

It  U  not  beyond  the  wit  of  man.  if  he 
means  It.  for  us  to  find  a  way  of  aiding  edu- 
cation, whether  it  Is  public  schools  or  paro- 
chial schools,  without  getting  Involved  in  the 
question  of  the  teaching  of  religion. 

I  do  not  claim  to  have  all  the  an.sivers 
to  this  controversy.  I  do  not  believe  the 
extremist  demands  of  either  side  can  or 
should  ever  be  fully  realized. 

But  I  am  deeply  convinced  of  these 
things:  As  a  nation  we  must  replace 
bitterness  about  the  religious  controversy 
in  education  with  reason  and  careful 
thought;  we  must  see  to  It  that  those 
who  oppose  each  other  talk  with  each 
other  and  talk  constructively;  we  must 
seek  out  new  approaches.  Recognizing 
the  basic  decency  of  those  between  whom 
there  is  disagreement,  all  of  us  must — in 


a  new  spirit — join  in  seeking  common 
ground. 

And  we  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  have  a  special  responsibility  to 
seek  out  new  approaches  and  work  to 
develop  a  constructive  solution.  We  are 
here  to  legislate.  Yet  for  too  long  the 
Congress  has  remained  inactive  and  we 
have  justified  our  inaction  by  pointing 
to  the  opposition  of  others. 

Time  after  time  a  proposal  has  been 
quickly  rejected  because  this  group  or 
that  group  is  opposed  or  fails  to  support 
it.  Some  legislative  proposals  have 
never  received  a  hearing  because  this 
agency  or  that  agency  of  the  executive 
branch  is  opposed. 

Yet  the  President  of  the  United  States 
told  the  Congress  2  years  ago  he  would 
welcome  serious  consideration  of  these 
problems  by  Congress  and  encouraged 
Congress  to  develop  its  own  answers. 

Recognizing  the  challenge  that  is  prop- 
erly ours  and  recognizing,  too.  the  broad 
area  of  agreement  within  which  there 
is  a  good  possibility  of  success.  I  offer 
the  following  suggestions,  which  I  be- 
lieve provide  a  basis  on  which  the  reli- 
gious controversy  can  be  resolved: 

First.  Income  tax  deductions  for  col- 
lege and  private  school  expenses:  For 
many  years  bills  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Senate  and  the  House  providing 
income  tax  deductions  for  college  ex- 
penses. I  am  offering  my  own  version  of 
such  a  proposal  today. 

Parents  who  pay  the  costs  of  a  college 
education  for  their  children  deserve  some 
help  in  meeting  this  heavy  financial  bur- 
den. They  should  receive  a  substantial 
Income  tax  deduction  whether  their  chil- 
dren attend  a  public  or  private  college. 
I  also  believe  that  Income  tax  deduc- 
tions should  be  allowed  for  at  least  a 
portion  of  private  school  tuition  at  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  and  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  bills  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  par- 
ents who  send  their  children  to  private 
schools  face  a  serious  financial  situation. 
These  parents  pay  taxes  to  support  the 
public  schools  of  their  communities. 
They  also  pay  private  school  tuition.  Of 
course  the  choice  to  send  their  children 
to  private  school  is  their  own.  and  no 
one  suggests  that  the  pub^c  should  un- 
derwrite the  added  costs  which  these 
parents  have  chosen  to  'yea.T. 

Neither  should  we  ignore  the  substan- 
tial saving  to  the  public  resulting  from 
the  fact  that  more  than  6  million  chil- 
dren are  not  being  educated  at  public 
expense.  The  simplest  way  to  recognize 
some  part  of  this  public  saving  is  to 
allow  parents  a  deduction  from  their 
income  tax  payments  for  a  portion  of 
private  school  tuition.  These  parents 
will  still  be  assuming  added  burdens 
for  having  exercised  their  right  to  send 
their  children  to  private  schools.  But 
these  deductions  would  recognize  at 
least  a  part  of  the  burden  that  private 


school  parents  are  lifting  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  all  the  taxpayers  of  their 
communities. 

I  propose  an  income  tax  deduction  for 
college  expenses  of  up  to  $1,500  per 
student,  and  a  deduction  for  private 
school  expenses  of  up  to  $100  per  student. 
I  also  believe  that  income  tax  deduc- 
tions should  be  allowed  for  at  least  a 
portion  of  private  school  tuition  at  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  and  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  for  that 
purpose. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  proposals  for 
tax  deductions,  whether  at  the  college 
or  school  level,  have  consistently  been 
opposed  both  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  by  the  Office  of  Education. 
Frankly,  that  opposition  does  not  cause 
me  great  concern.  Nor  do  I  believe  the 
Congress  should  be  unduly  concerned  by 
it,  and  certainly  not  deterred  by  it. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  argued 
that  tax  deductions  are  not  as  desirable 
as  more  direct  forms  of  support.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  niceties  of  tax  leg- 
islation, they  may  be  right. 

But  there  is  more  here  involved  than 
that.  In  the  first  place,  these  parents 
have  a  financial  burden  which  should  be 
eased.  In  the  second  place,  these  tax 
deductions  may  well  make  it  possible  to 
pass  other  legislation  that  does  provide 
direct  assistance  for  public  schools. 
Perhaps  the  Treasury  Department  pre- 
fers other  bills  that  aid  education  better 
than  tax  deductions,  but  such  bills  are 
not  passed.  And  a  bill  that  does  not  pass 
does  not  help  educate  the  next  genera- 
tion of  students. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  pointed 
out  in  the  past  that  tax  deductions 
provide  no  help  to  parents  at  the  bottom 
end  of  the  financial  scale — those  who 
pay  no  taxes  at  all.  These  parents,  it  is 
said,  need  help  the  most.  This  argu- 
ment overlooks  the  fact  that  these  par- 
ents now  receive  help  through  scholar- 
ship aid  that  is  not  available  to  tho.se 
in  the  middle  and  higher  income  brack- 
ets. There  often  is  a  scholarship  for  the 
son  of  a  family  earning  $4,000  a  year. 
But  families  earning  $8,000  or  $10,000  a 
year  may  not  be  eligible  for  such  aid. 
Yet  the  burdens  they  face  in  putting  one 
or  more  children  through  colleges  are 
staggering. 

The  administration  has  recently  re- 
newed its  recommendation  that  income 
tax  credits  and  deductions  be  used  to 
help  finance  the  costs  of  political  cam- 
paigns. Surely,  the  cause  of  education 
deserves  similar  support. 

Second.  Public  financing  of  shared 
time :  The  proposal  for  shared  time  is  not 
a  new  idea.  It  has  been  tried  success- 
fully in  many  communities  throughout 
the  Nation.  It  simply  means  that  chil- 
dren who  go  to  private  schools  might  be 
able  to  use  some  of  the  facilities — the 
classrooms,  the  vocational  shops,  the 
gyms,  the  auditoriums — of  the  public 
schools  in  the  community. 

A  high  school  boy  who  did  not  plan  to 
go  on  to  college  but  who  wanted  to  study 
mechanical  drawing,  for  instance,  might 
go  to  private  school  in  the  morning  and 
vocational  high  school  in  the  afternoon. 
Or  a  group  of  private  school  children 
without  a  big  modem  auditorium  could 
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use  the  local  junior  high  auditorium  for 
their  school  play. 

What  I  propose  is  to  provide  public 
financing  of  the  shared  time  approach, 
especially  as  a  part  of  any  program  of 
general  aid  to  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  The  general  aid 
proposals  now  pending  in  Congress  pro- 
vide for  an  allotment  of  funds  based  on 
the  population  of  each  State.  I  suggest 
that  the  allotment  be  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  public  school  pupils  plus  an  addi- 
tional allotment  at  one-half  the  rate  for 
public  school  students  for  each  private 
school  student  who  attends  public 
schools  on  a  shared  time  basis. 

For  example,  if  the  basic  allotment 
formula  were  $15  for  each  child  attend- 
ing public  schools,  there  would  be  an  ad- 
ditional payment  of  $7  50  for  each  pri- 
vate school  child  who  receives  part  of  his 
instruction  in  the  public  schools.  In  this 
way.  Federal  funds  would  actively  en- 
courage further  use  of  the  shared  time 
approach. 

A  combination  of  these  proposals — tax 
deductions  and  shared  time — can  help 
resolve  the  religious  controversy  in 
education. 

There  seems  to  me  no  question  that 
both  these  proposals  are  constitutional 
and  sound  public  policy.  We  now  allow 
income  tax  deductions  for  charitable  do- 
nations made  directly  to  churches. 
These  donations  support  not  only 
church-related  schools,  but  also  the  full 
range  of  religious  activity  of  the  church 
that  receives  them.  Tax  deductions  for 
part  of  the  education  expenses  at  pri- 
vate and  church-related  schools  stand  on 
at  least  as  strong  a  footing.  As  to  the 
financing  of  shared  time,  the  payment  is 
made  to  public  school  authorities  for 
education  of  students  who  attend  pub- 
lic schools  on  a  part-time  basis.  This  is 
plainly  constitutional  and  sound  policy 
as  well. 

There  are  other  approaches  to  aidmg 
private  education  now  in  use  that  can  be 
made  more  effective.  There  is  broad 
agreement  that  none  of  these  encounter 
constitutional  objections. 

Third.  Assistance  for  special  pur- 
poses: In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  per- 
missible aid  in  selected  areas  such  as 
math,  science,  and  foreign  language 
teaching.  An  important  national  pur- 
pose is  being  served  and  religious  impli- 
cations are  nonexistence  or  at  least 
negligible.  We  now  use  public  funds  for 
equipment  to  teach  public  and  private 
students  these  subjects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  expired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  we 
should  explore  other  forms  of  assistance 
in  these  specialized  areas,  such  as  class- 
room construction.  But  becau.se  public 
funds  may  not  be  used  for  direct  support 
of  religious  teaching,  broad  financial  aid 
of  across  the  board  or  unrestricted  na- 
ture runs  into  constitutional  objections. 


Fourth.  Teacher  training  programs:  "Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  peonl 
Students  and  schools  are  important,  to  perish."  the  prophet  Isaiah  warned  mim 
be  sure.     But  what  is  as  important  in     hundreds  of  years  ago. 

I  have  heard  enough  from  Govern- 
ment officials  and  educational  grouDs 
whose  main  contribution  to  the  Feder^ 
aid  debate  has  i>€en  to  say:  'Unless  yon 
do  it  our  way.  we  are  oppo.sod."  cit- 
izens throughout  the  land,  parents  ed- 
ucators, and  especially  legislators  mu.st 
We  now  provide  summer  institutes  for     iww  join  in  a  new  effort  to  re.solve  the 


the  whole  educational  picture  as  our 
teachers?  There  are  a  variety  of  ways 
in  which  we  can  do  more  to  train  the 
men  and  women  who  teach  all  the  stu- 
dents in  all  our  schools — to  improve  their 
skills  and  add  new  dimensions  to  their 
knowledge. 


teachers  of  math,  science,   and   foreign 

languages,  and  for  those  in  guidance  and 

counseling.     These  Institutes  are  open  to 

men  and  women  from  both  public  and 

private  schools.     Why  not  broaden  the 

range  of  these  institutes?     Why  not  pro-  _ 

vide    scholarships    which    would   enable     bills  will  be  received  and  appropriatelv 

promising  teachers  to  return  to  univer-     referred,  and  will  be  printed  in  the  Rtr. 


religious  controversy,  and  to  move  on 
from  there  to  provide  for  the  single 
greatest  need  of  our  Nation— the  best 
in  educational  opportunities  for  everv 
child  in  America. 

The      PRE.SIDING      OFFICER.     The 


sities  for  a  year  of  advanced  study? 
There  is  no  reason  why  not.  And  there 
are  unnumbered  reasons  why  the  talents 
and  skills  of  all  our  teachers  should  be 
enriched. 

Fifth.  Auxiliary  services:  Also  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  level,  it  seems 
clear  that  it  is  permissible  to  furnish 
auxiliary  services  of  direct  benefit  to 
the  child,  such  as  school  lunches,  health 
services,  or  bus  transportation. 

Sixth.  Higher  education:  In  the  field 
of  higher  education.  I  am  entirely  sat- 
isfied that  public  funds  may  be  used 
broadly  without  constitutional  question. 
The  whole  history  and  tradition  of  high- 
er education  differs  significantly  from 
schooling  at  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary level.  The  differences  have  been 
recognized  by  a  score  of  statutes  passed 
over  the  years  that  have  made  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  available 
throughout  the  entire  field  of  higher  ed- 
ucation. 

The  GI  bill  paid  the  tuition  of  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women  at  col- 
leges of  their  choice.  Today  public  and 
private  colleges  alike  receive  funds  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Na- 
tional Institututes  of  Health,  and  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Public  funds 
have  helped  all  sorts  of  colleges  to  build 
science  buildings,  equip  laboratories, 
construct  dormitories,  pay  for  graduate 
fellowships,  and  finance  the  education 
of  thousands  of  undergraduates.  Stu- 
dents at  Harvard.  Southern  Methodist. 
Notre  Dame,  and  Yeshiva  all  have  ben- 
efited from  these  funds.  The  needs  of 
those  who  will  follow  them — in  ever- 
increasing  number — must  also  be  met. 

At  a  minimum  these  six  proposals  can 
provide  a  basis  for  a  new  discussion  of 
the  religious  controversy.  But  it  must 
be  a  discussion  that  looks  constructively 
for  answers,  not  critically  for  obstacles. 
We  will  not  solve  this  problem  if  we 
stop  our  efforts  because  the  Treasury 
Department  says  tax  deductions  for  ed- 
ucation expense  are  not  sound  tax  policy 
or  because  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation says  shared  time  is  a  can  of 
worms. 

For  too  many  years  we  have  been 
stifled  by  those  who  are  more  interested 
in  being  against  something  than  in  be- 
ing for  something.  Now  more  than  ever 
we  have  got  to  be  positive  in  our  ap- 
proach, yet  willing  to  explore  new  ideas 
that  can  lead  to  new  solutions. 


ORn,  as  previously  ordered. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr  RiBicorr 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Exhibit   1 

8.  1567.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
certain  expenses  Incurred  In  obtaining  or 
providing  a  higher  education. 

Be  If  marred  by  the  Senate  and  Houm 
of  Rt^presentatives  cf  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  additional  Itemized  deductions  for  Indi- 
viduals) Is  amended  by  renumbering  section 
217  aa  218.  and  by  Inserting  after  section 
216  the   following  new  section: 

"Sec.  217.  ExPTNSi:.s  for  Higher  EDtrcATioii 

"(a)  Au-owANtT:  of  Deduction — In  the 
case  of  an  Individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
a«  a  deduction  amounu  paid  by  him  during 
the  tax.^ble  year  for — 

"(1)  tuition  and  fees  required  for  the  en- 
rollment or  matriculation  of  a  student  at  an 
Institution  of  higher  education,  and 

•■(2)  fees,  books,  suppllen,  and  equipment 
required  for  courses  of  in.structlon  In  which 
a  student  Is  enrolled  at  an  Institution  of 
higher  education. 

The  determination  of  the  fees  which  are 
required  for  enrollment  or  matriculation, 
and  of  the  fees,  books,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment which  are  required  for  any  course  of 
Instruction,  shall  be  made  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(b)    Limitations. — 

"(1)  Amount  per  student — The  deduc- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  for  amounts  paid 
during  the  taxable  year  with  respect  to  any 
one  student  shall  not  exceed  $1,500 

"(2)  Meals  and  lodging,  etc — No  deduc- 
tion sh.^U  be  allowed  under  subsection  la) 
for  any  amount  paid,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
for  meals,  lodging,  or  similar  personal,  liv- 
ing, or  family  expenses.  In  the  event  an 
amount  paid  for  tuition  and  fees  includes 
an  amount  for  meals,  lodging,  or  similar  ex- 
pense.? which  Is  not  separately  stated,  the 
portion  of  such  amount  paid  which  Is 
attributable  to  means,  lodging,  or  similar  ex- 
penses shall  be  determined  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate 

"(3)    Certain  noncredit  courses  — 

"(A)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  amount.s  paid  for  tuition  and 
fees  required  for  the  ta.xi>ayer"8  enrollment  or 
matriculation  at  an  institution  of  higher 
education  shall  be  reduced  by  the  portion 
of  such  amounts  which  Is  attributable  to 
any  course  which  Is  not  a  courre  of  Instruc- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (d) 
( 1 )  The  portion  of  such  tuition  and  fees 
which    Is   attributable   to    any   course   shall 
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^  determined  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

••(BJ  Exception — Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  course  which  the  taxpayer 
Is  required  to  take  by  the  Institution  of  high- 
er education. 

•■(c)  Reduction  for  Certain  Schoi^r- 
sHiPS  AND  Veterans'  Benefits. — The  amounts 
otherwise  taken  Into  account  under 
subsection  (a)  (but  before  the  application 
of  subsection  (b)(1))  shall  be  reduced  by 
any  amounts  received  by  such  student  during 
the  taxable  year  as — 

"(1)  a  scholarship  or  fellowship  grant 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  117(a)(1) 
which  under  section  117  Is  not  Includible  In 
^oss  Income,  and 

••(2)  education  and  training  allowance 
under  chapter  33  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  or  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance under  chapter  35  of  such  title. 

"(d)  Dxtihitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
iubsectlcn — 

"(1)  Course  of  Instruction. — The  term 
'course  of  Instruction'  means  only  a  course 
for  the  successful  completion  of  which  credit 
Is  allowed  toward  a  baccalaureate  or  higher 
degree  by  an  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion authorized  to  confer  such  degree. 

"(2)  Institution  of  higher  education. — 
The  term  institution  of  higher  education' 
means  an  educational  Institution  (as  de- 
fined in  section   151(e)(4))  — 

"(A)  which  Is  accredited  by  a  recognized 
national  or  regional  accrediting  agency,  and 

"(B)  (I)  which  Is  authorized  to  confer 
any  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree,  or  (11) 
the  curriculum  of  which  consists  of  courses 
at  least  two- thirds  of  which  are  courses  of 
Instruction  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 

(1). 

"(3)  Student — The  term  'student'  means 
an  Individual  who  Is  regularly  enrolled  In 
one  or  more  courses  of  Instruction  at  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  education. 

"(e)  Exception — Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  amount  paid  which  Is  allowable 
as  a  deduction  under  section  162.  relating  to 
trade  or  business  expenses) ." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
VII  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
Item  therein  and  Inserting  the  following: 

"Sec.  217.  Expenses  for  higher  education. 
"Sec.  218.  Cross  references." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  I>ecember  31,   1962. 


Exhibit  2 

B  1568  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  of 
up  U)  $100  a  year  for  certain  expenses  In- 
curred In  providing  an  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  for  a  child  In  a  private 
school. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
ffrcss  asurmblcd.  That  (a)  part  Vn  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  addi- 
tional itemized  deductions  for  Individuals) 
Is  amended  by  renumbering  section  217  as 
218,  and  by  inserting  after  section  216  the 
following  new  section: 

**8bc.  217.  Expenses  or  Educatikc  Children 
Hf  Private  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction. — In  the 
case  of  an  Individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  amounts  paid  by  him  during 
the  taxable  year  for — 

"(1)  tuition  and  fees  required  for  the  en- 
rollment and  attendence  of  a  pupil  at  a  pri- 
vate elementary  or  secondary  school,  and 

"(3)  fees,  books,  supplies,  and  equipment 
required  for  courses  or  classes  attended  by 
a  pupil  at  a  private  elementary  or  a  secon- 
dary school. 

The  determination  of  the  fees  which  are  re- 
quired for  enrollment  and  attendance,  and 


of  the  fees,  books,  supplies,  and  equipment 
which  are  required  for  courses  or  classes  at- 
tended, shall  be  made  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(b)   Ljicitattoks. 

"  ( 1 )  Amount  pkk  pttto.. — The  deduction 
under  subsection  (a)  for  amounts  paid  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  with  respect  to  any  one 
pupil  shall  not  exceed  $100. 

"(2)  Meals  and  lodging,  etc. — No  deduc- 
tion shall  be  allowed  under  subsection  (a) 
for  any  amount  paid,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
for  meals,  lodging,  or  similar  personal,  liv- 
ing, or  family  expenses.  In  the  event  an 
amount  paid  for  tuition  and  fees  Includes  an 
amount  for  meals,  lodging,  or  similar  ex- 
penfes  which  Is  not  separately  stated,  the 
portion  of  such  amount  paid  which  Is  at- 
tributable to  meals,  lodging,  or  similar  ex- 
penses shall  be  determined  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(3)  Noncredit  courses. — No  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for 
any  amount  paid  for  fees,  books,  supplies, 
and  equipment  for  any  course  or  class  which 
Is  not  credited  toward  fulfillment  of  the 
academic  requirements  of  the  school. 

"(c)  DEFiNmoNS. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"  ( 1 )  Private  elementary  or  secondary 
SCHOOL. — The  term  private  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school'  means  an  educational  insti- 
tution   (as   defined   In   section    151(e)(4))  — 

"(A)  which  provides  elementary  education 
or  secondary  education  (or  both),  as  deter- 
mined under  the  law  of  the  State  In  which 
such  Institution  Is  situated,  and 

"(B)  which  is  not  an  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State. 

"(2)  Pupil. — The  term  'pupil'  means  an  In- 
dividual who  attends  school  In  any  grade 
from  the  first  through  the  twelfth  grade  (or 
their  equivalents) ." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  VII 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item 
therein  and  Inserting  the  following: 

"Sec.  217.  Expenses  of  educating  children  In 
private  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools. 

"Sec.  218.  Cross  references." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1962. 

Mr.  DODD  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today  my  colleague 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoft]  spoke 
on  the  Federal  aid  to  education  pro- 
gram. I  am  sorry  that  I  was  unable 
to  be  present,  because  I  had  to  be  in  at- 
tendance at  a  luncheon  for  60  lawyers 
from  the  State  of  Connecticut  who  were 
admitted  to  practice  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  I  have  reswl 
my  colleague's  speech. 

I  compliment  and  congratulate  my  col- 
league for  the  thoughtful  and  construc- 
tive analysis  of  the  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation problem  which  he  delivered 
earlier  today. 

He  is  seeking,  as  many  of  us  are,  for 
ways  to  resolve  the  impasse  which  is 
blocking  all  Federal  aid  to  education,  an 
impasse  centering  around  the  religious 
controversy. 

There  are  so  many  people  who  will  not 
support  a  Federal  aid  program  that  does 
not  include  parochial  schools,  and  there 
are  so  many  others  who  will  not  support 
a  Federal  aid  program  that  does  in- 
clude parochial  schools  that,  when  added 
to  the  people  who  oppose  the  program  for 
other  reasons,  we  have  never  been  able  to 
get  it  off  the  ground. 

Senator  Rxbiooft  is  right  when  he  says 
that  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  for 


the  good  of  our  children  we  must  put 
aside  prejudice  on  both  sides  of  the  re- 
ligious controversy  and  take  a  practical 
look  at  the  problem  and  a  mature  view 
of  what  can  reasonably  be  done  to  pro- 
vide some  form  of  aid  for  the  education 
of  several  million  children  in  private  and 
parochial  schools  without  violating  the 
Constitution  by  giving  undue  advantage 
to  any  religious  group. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  three  as- 
pects of  Senator  Ribicoff's  program. 

I  believe  his  program  to  allow  income 
tax  deductions  to  help  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  a  college  education  is  sound 
and  fair.  I  have  made  similar  proposals 
in  previous  Congresses.  Senator  Ribi- 
coff's suggestion  was  novel  In  that  it 
would  provide  for  tax  deductions  of  up  to 
$100  for  each  child  in  a  private  or  paro- 
chial school.  This  would  be  a  small  but 
significant  assist  to  parents  who  are  edu- 
cating their  children  in  private  and 
parcjchial  schools,  and  it  would  be  a  pub- 
lic recognition,  long  overdue,  of  the  bur- 
dens these  parents  willingly  assume 
which  otherwise  would  be  placed  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  general  public. 

Senator  Ribicoff's  proposal  for  Fed- 
eral financing  of  the  shared  time  ap- 
proach under  which  private  school  stu- 
dents could  use  the  gyms,  vocational 
shops,  and  other  facilities  of  public 
sch(xils  seems  highly  meritorious  to  me. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  his  pro- 
posal to  finance  this  by  adding  to  each 
State's  Federal  aid  allotment  a  one-half 
credit,  so  to  speak,  for  each  private  school 
child  who  makes  use  of  public  school 
facilities.  I  am  anxious  to  know  what 
private  school  administrators  think  of 
this  proposal.  For  it  would  provide  solid 
Federal  encouragement  for  what  could 
be  a  solution  to  the  mounting  dilemma 
facing  private  school  educators  who  are 
finding  it  more  and  more  diflBcult  to 
finance  ever  broadening  curricula. 

I  applaud  Senator  Ribicoff's  pro- 
posals to  broaden  existing  programs, 
such  as  programs  of  assistance  for  spe- 
cial purposes,  teacher  training  programs 
and  the  expansion  of  existing  programs 
relating  to  higher  education,  which  bene- 
fit private  as  well  as  public  colleges. 

I  especially  commend  my  colleague  for 
his  willingness  to  face  the  inevitable 
brickbats  which  will  come  to  those  who 
take  up  this  controversial  question.' 

At  the  beginning  of  his  remarks  he 
said  we  must  face  this  issue  squarely, 
calmly,  constructively,  and  maturely. 

I  believe  Senator  Ribicoff  has  lived 
up  to  this  standard.  His  prop>osals  are 
clearly  in  the  national  interest,  they  are 
moderate,  they  are  constitutional  and 
they  are  constructive.  They  will  provide 
significant  assistance  to  private  and 
parochial  schools  without  violating  our 
traditional  devotion  to  the  concept  of 
separation  of  church  and  state. 

I  hope  that  Senator  Ribicoff's  pro- 
posal will  be  widely  read  and  discussed, 
because  they  bring  some  light  and  fresh 
air  into  a  debate  that  badly  needs  both. 

Mr.  PELL  subsequently  said: 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  Senator 
Ribicoff  on  his  speech  today  concerning 
the  religious  controversy  in  education 
and  the  fact  that  it  must  be  resolved. 

At  this  point  of  mutual  standoff  be- 
tween the  proponents  and  opponents  of 
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the  various  educational  bills  that  have  so 
far  been  offered,  the  victims  of  the  con- 
troversy are  the  most  important  capital 
asset  of  our  Nation,  our  young  people. 

There  is  no  Member  of  our  body  with 
more  knowledge  and  experience  in  this 
field  than  Senator  RiBicorF,  txjth  as  a 
Governor  and  as  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare 

I  fine  myself  in  substantial  agreement 
with  Senator  RiBicoFr's  approach  and 
viewpoint  and  hope  his  speech  will  re- 
ceive the  national  attention  it  deserves. 
Its  approach  may  not  be  popular  with 
the  extremists  of  each  group,  but  it  does. 
I  believe,  reflect  a  sensible,  moderate  ap- 
proach to  the  liquidation  of  a  problem 
that  presently  endangers  our  Nation's 
health  and  security— the  problem  of 
properly  educating  our  young  people  for 
the  problems  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
20th  century. 


ERNIE  DAVIS 


Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3 
minutes  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  is  with  a  deep 
sense  of  loss  and  profound  regret  that 
America  learned  of  the  death  last  Sat- 
urday of  Ernie  Davis.  This  great  all- 
American  halfback  from  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity was  but  23  when  he  lost  a 
13-month  battle  against  leukemia.  This 
young  man  was  a  legend  and  a  hero  to 
youngsters  and  sports  fans  of  all  ages. 
Twice  an  all-American.  he  was  the  only 
Negro  ever  to  win  college  football's  high- 
est award,  the  Heisman  Memorial  Tro- 
phy. Emle  Davis  will  be  remembered 
not  only  for  his  prowess  on  the  football 
field,  but  for  the  warm  qualities  and  sin- 
cere humility  which  made  him  a  fine 
human  being.  In  the  opinion  of  many, 
he  was  the  greatest  halfback  of  all  time. 

The  tragedy  of  this  loss  should  not 
be  without  a  message  for  all  of  us.  Can- 
cer, in  all  its  forms,  must  be  conquered, 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  delay  our  con- 
certed effort.  Many  have  emphasized  the 
importance  of  our  space  effort,  and  the 
need  to  reach  the  moon  before  the  So- 
viets. While  this  is  indeed  a  worthy  goal. 
America  has  many  earthly  problems  to 
meet,  many  puzzling  scientific  mysteries 
to  solve.  Health  problems  loom  largest 
In  this  category  of  needs;  and  cancer, 
one  of  our  greatest  killers,  striking  one 
out  of  every  four  Americans,  must  be  a 
prime  target.  We  simply  cannot  sit  by 
while  Ernie  Davises  and  Whitney  Gris- 
wolds  and  millions  of  others  perish  every 
year.  True,  we  have  embarked  on  a  pro- 
gram of  federally  sponsored  research,  but 
we  are  told  by  scientists  that  the  cure 
for  cancer  is  decades  away. 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  called  for  a  massive, 
concerted  effort  to  destroy  this  killer, 
and  asked  the  President  to  convene  a 
"White  House  Conference  on  Cancer 
which  would  form  a  master  plan  for 
further  Government  action.  We  need 
to  Inventory  and  mobilize  our  resources, 
reappraise  our  paist  experience,  coop- 
erate with  United  Nations,  foreign  sci- 
entists, and  private  foundations,  and 
exert  a  serious  national  effort  in  this 
cause. 


Ernie  Davis  was  a  sjTnbol  of  all  that 
is  fine  in  American  youth.  In  the  name 
of  future  generations  of  American  chil- 
dren, and  in  the  hope  that  this  kind  of 
tragedy  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past, 
I  once  again  beseech  the  Congress  and 
the  Government  to  take  immediate 
action  against  cancer 

Mr  President,  in  tribute  to  this  great 
halfback,  the  Cleveland  Browns  have 
proposed  to  establish  the  Ernie  Davis 
Foundation  for  Leukemia  Research. 
Ernies  mother.  Mrs  Arthur  Radford,  of 
Elmira,  NY,  has  asked  that,  instead  of 
flowers,  contributions  be  sent  to  the 
Western  Reserve  University  research 
center  for  this  purpose.  I  commend  this 
effort  and  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  sports  fans  all  over 
America  who  wish  to  honor  Ernie  Davis. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  1  additional 
minute  may  be  granted  to  the  Senator 
and  then  we  will  start  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witho\ft 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  I  think  that  what  my 
colleague  has  just  said  will  be  echoed  by 
every  New  Yorker  and  everyone  in  the 
country.  There  was  a  magnificent  edito- 
rial which  appeared  either  In  the  New- 
York  Times  or  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  I  hope  my  colleague  will  in- 
clude it  in  the  Record.  I  join  in  what 
he  has  said,  and  hope  others  will  join  In 
the  cause  which  he  has  espoused  with 
respect  to  the  fight  against  cancer.  I 
myself  am  sending  a  contribution,  as 
Ernies  mother  has  requested. 

Mr.  KEATING      I  plan  to  do  the  same. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  with 
my  remarks  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ernie  Davis 
"Some  people  say  I  am  unlucky.  1  don't 
believe  It  And  I  don't  want  to  sound  &s  if 
I  am  particularly  brave  or  unusual."  Thus 
Ernie  Davis  summed  up,  less  tlian  2  montlis 
ago.  his  reaction  to  ttie  knowledge  tiiat  he 
had  leukemia  He  hoped  to  resume  the  foot- 
ball career  that  had  won  him  the  Heisman 
Trophy  as  the  country's  best  collegiate  player 
In  1961.  had  twice  made  him  an  all-Amerlcan 
back  and  had  prompted  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity to  put  him  at  the  head  of  its  gradua- 
tion procession  last  June  as  the  senior  who 
had  contributed  most  to  the  university,  scho- 
lastlcally  and  athletically  His  death  at  the 
age  of  23  removes  a  gentle  giant,  as  con- 
spicuous for  the  selflessness  and  courage  he 
displayed  off  the  gridiron  as  for  the  spectacu- 
lar scoring  runs  he  made  on  It  It  also  Is  a 
tragic  reminder  of  how  little  we  yet  know 
about  leukemia  and  other  fomas  of  cancer. 


May  20 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
Is  open  to  ainendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr  President 
what  Is  the  parliamentary  situation' 

Mr  MANSFIELD  8  537,  the  McClel. 
Ian  bill,  is  now  pending,  under  allotted 
time. 

THE    rrtD   CRAIN   Bin. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  wanted  to  make  a  parliamentary 
inquiry.  For  the  record,  may  I  ask  if 
H  R.  4997.  which  is  the  feed  praln  bill 
has  been  messaged  over  from  the  House 
to  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That 
bill  has  come  over  from  the  House  and 
has  been  signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  May  I  ask  at 
what  time  it  came  over  from  the  House'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  About  7 
or  8  minutes  after  12  o'clock. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPEHi.  Was  it  pre- 
sented through  the  so-called  front  door 
of  the  Senate  and  was  any  public  an- 
nouncement made  of  the  message  from 
the  House  at  the  time  it  was  .sent  over' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was 
not  officially  announced  when  it  was 
received. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  So  there  was 
no  public  announcement,  at  the  time  the 
bill  was  coming  from  the  House,  of  lu 
having  been  signed  by  the  Speaker,  h 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Therefore 
there  was  no  opportunity  or  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  anyone  who  might  have 
wanted  to  raise  parliamentary  issues 
with  regard  to  that  bill  because  there 
was  no  opportunity  as  the  result  of 
any  notice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Appar- 
ently there  was  none. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  May  I  ask  if 
that  is  the  usual  procedure  or  the  un- 
usual procedure,  for  a  bill  to  be  messaged 
over  surreptitiously  and  secretly  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  that 
manner? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
usual  procedure  is  for  a  bill  to  be  an- 
nounced at  the  door. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  was  not  fol- 
lowed in  thLs  case 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Chair  for  explaining  this  very  interesting 
and  unusual  procedure  in  connection 
with  this  bill. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  LEGISLATIVE  RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT  OF  1946 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  537)  to  amend  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  pro- 
vide for  more  effective  evaluation  of  the 
fiscal  requirements  of  the  executive 
agencies  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 


SHOWING  OF  THE  MOTION  PICTURE 
"THE  CARETAKERS  "  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY. MAY  22.  IN  THE  SENATE 
OFFICE  BUILDING  AUDITORIUM 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  about  2 
weeks  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  viewing 
a  new  motion  picture,  to  be  released  later 
this  summer,  that  deals  with  the  mental 
health  problem.  In  my  view  and  in  that 
of  authorities  in  the  mental  health  field 
this  picture  is  a  remarkable  and  effective 
weapon  in  the  nationwide  fight  against 
mental  illness  and  mental  retardation 

I  was  so  impressed  with  the  picture, 
titled  "The  Caretakers."  that  after  con- 


sulting with  a  number  of  medical  ofRclals 
both  in  and  out  of  Government  who  are 
experts  in  this  field  I  decided  it  would 
be  most  useful  and  rewarding  to  give 
all  Members  of  this  body  and  their  staffs 
an  opportunity  to  see  it.  Senator 
KucHEL  and  I  have,  therefore,  arranged 
for  a  special  screening  to  be  held  in  the 
New  Senate  OfTicc  Building  auditorium 
at  2:30  p.m.  next  Wednesday  afternoon, 
May  22.  I  would  like  to  draw  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  letters  of  invitation  have  already 
been  sent  out  announcing  a  screening  to 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  21st.  However, 
we  feel  that  due  to  the  many  activities 
arranged  in  honor  of  Major  Cooper  for 
Tuesday  afternoon  it  would  be  more 
practical  to  have  a  screening  of  "The 
Caretakers"  on  Wednesday.  Following 
the  screening,  there  will  be  a  reception 
to  meet  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
production  of  this  outstanding  film. 

Senator  Kuchel  and  I  wish  to  invite 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  their  stafTs, 
as  well  as  the  committee  staffs,  to  see  the 
picture.  I  also  want  to  emphasize  that 
the  picture  is  not  a  documentary  or  edu- 
cational film  as  such;  it  is  a  dramatic 
and  gripping  film  that  in  test  runs  in 
three  cities,  I  am  told,  has  won  unusual 
audience  support.  I  do  hope  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  their  staffs,  and  the 
committee  staffs  will  be  our  guests 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Mr.   President,  I  am 
glad  to  join  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama   (Mr.  Hill]   in  ex- 
tending to  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
and  their  staffs  a  very  cordial  invitation 
to  see,  on  Wednesday,  at  2:30  p.m.,  as 
the  Senator  has  stated,  in  the  New  Sen- 
ate   Office    Building    auditorium,     the 
unique  motion  picture  "The  Caretakers." 
When  It  wks  shown  earlier  this  month 
in  Washington  to  a  limited  number  of 
people  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Govern- 
ment. I  am  told  that  it  had  a  profound 
and  teUing  Impact  on  all  who  saw  it. 

I  am  glad  that  the  distinguished  mo- 
tion picture  producer  of  the  film,  Mr. 
Hall  Bartlett.  has  informed  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  me  that  he  will  be 
here  on  Wednesday  with  two  of  the  great 
motion  picture  performers  who  partici- 
pated in  the  film.  Mr.  Robert  Stack  will 
be  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Stack.  The 
very  renowned  and  gracious  motion  pic- 
ture actress  Miss  Joan  Crawford,  like- 
wise will  be  present  and  looking  forward 
to  meeting  our  colleagues  In  the  Senate. 
For  all  these  reasons  I  am  glad  to  join 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama  in  ex- 
tending this  invitation  to  our  colleagues 
In  the  Senate  and  their  staffs. 


AMENDMENT        OF        LEGISLATIVE 
REORGANIZATION  ACT  OP  1946 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  537)  to  amend  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  pro- 
vide for  more  effective  evaluation  of  the 
fiscal  requirements  of  the  executive 
agencies  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senate  now  proceeding  under  limita- 
tion of  debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate      Is      proceeding      under      the 


unanimous-consent  agreement,  previ- 
ously entered,  which  allots  30  minutes 
to  a  side. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  allot  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  provide  the  Congress  with  machin- 
ery that  will  enable  it  to  better  meet  its 
constitutional  responsibilities  with  re- 
spect to  appropriation  of  funds  req)(jired 
for  th^  conduct  of  the  Federal  Gc^'ern- 
ment.  It  seeks  to  accompli.sh  tliis  ob- 
jective by  establishing  a  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Budget.  ThLs  proposed  Joint 
Committee  would  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations.  It  would  be 
staffed  with  nonpartisan  fiscal  experts 
and  technicians  who  would  be  engaged 
in  making  continuing  studies — 12  months 
of  the  year — of  programs  and  expendi- 
tures proposed  by  the  executive  branch. 
The  establishment  of  this  joint  commit- 
tee would  provide  the  Congress  with  the 
same  type  and  caliber  of  detailed  techni- 
cal information  in  the  appropriation  field 
as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Revenue  Tax- 
ation provides  for  the  revenue  conamit- 
tees  of  the  Congress,  and  as  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  provides  for  the  executive 
branch. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  con- 
fronting our  Nation  today  Is  the  mAlnte- 
nance  of  national  solvency  in  the  face 
of  ever-growing  demands  on  the  Federal 
Government  for  programs  and  services, 
coupled  with  the  necessity  of  meeting  the 
national  defense  requirements  of  the 
cold  war  and  the  atomic  and  space  age. 

Our  national  expenditures  budget  has 
grown  from  $66  billion  in  fiscal  year  1956 
to  an  estimated  S94.3  billion  for  1963,  and 
a  requested  $98.8  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1964.  In  another  year  or  so  we  will  have 
a  rapidly  growing  annual  expenditures 
budget  in  excess  of  $100  billion.  We  are 
swiftly  moving  toward  annual  expendi- 
tures In  all  categories  that  will  exceed 
$150  billion.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that 
approximately  $25  billion  In  annual 
spending  does  not  appear  in  the  appro- 
priated budget.  Our  national  debt,  now 
more  than  $300  billion.  Is  rising  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  $8  billion  annually.  Nor  does 
the  end  appear  to  be  in  sight. 

This  matter  is  of  the  gravest  concern 
to  the  Congress.  The  Constitution  has 
vested  in  the  Congress  and  the  Congress 
alone  the  exclusive  right  to  appropriate 
money  to  the  various  branches  of  the 
Government,  and  to  designate  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  money  shall  be  used. 

Although  we  are  now  operating  In  an 
era  of  annual  expenditure  budgets  of 
$100  billion,  the  procedures  used  by  the 
Congress  In  carrying  out  these  vital  re- 
sponsibilities are  practically  no  different 
than  those  used  25  or  50  years  ago.  In 
other  words,  these  methods  and  pro- 
cedures now  used  In  the  appropriations 
processes  are  simply  inadequate  to  meet 
presentday  needs. 

In  January  1950,  after  having  served 
1  year  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  I  became  con- 
vinced that  under  procedures  then  in 
use.  which  were  no  different  than  those 
presently  followed,  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  both  Houses  were  laboring 
under  a  tremendous  handicap  in  their 


efforts  to  pass  upon  budget  requests  for 
Federal  expenditures.  The  fundamental 
problem  which  I  found  to  exist  at  that 
time — and  it  still  exists  today — is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Congress,  which  is 
most  generous  in  equipping  the  executive 
agencies  with  personnel  to  handle  its 
affairs,  failed  to  provide  itself  with  ade- 
quate machinery  to  carry  out  one  of  its 
most  vita',  functions  and  responsibili- 
ties— the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Government. 

Instead  of  equipping  itself  with  an 
adequate  number  of  experts  and  tech- 
nicians to  examine  every  detail  of  the 
appropriation  requests  submitted  by  the 
executive  agencies  and  departments,  the 
Congr.^ss  has  been  content  to  limp  along 
without  the  assistance  and  information 
it  requires.  Thus,  aside  from  the  over- 
burdened housekeeping  staffs  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, which  cannot  possibly  make  the 
kind  of  analysis  of  budget  requests  neces- 
sary in  the  time  available,  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committees  are 
forced  to  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  executive  branch  who 
formulate  the  programs  and  present 
them  In  a  light  most  favorable  to  their 
purpose.  Furthermore,  they  usually  tell 
us  only  as  little  or  as  much  as  they  wish 
to  disclose. 

Accordingly,  on  January  19,  1950, 1  in- 
troduced a  bill,  S.  2898,  which  was  sim- 
ilar, in  many  respects,  to  the  pending 
bill.  The  committee  studied  the  bill  and 
revised  it.  but  took  no  further  action  on 
it  during  the  81st  Congress.  There- 
after, the  committee  reported  favorably, 
and  the  Senate  passed,  in  the  82d,  83d, 
84th,  85th.  and  87th  Congresses,  virtually 
identical  bills  proposing  the  creation  of  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget.  On 
each  occasion,  following  Senate  passage, 
the  measure  was  permitted  to  die  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  each  Congress,  these  bills  were  co- 
sponsored  by  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate.  In  the  85  th 
Congress,  71  Members  of  a  total  of  96 
cosponsored  the  measure.  In  the  87th 
Congress,  there  were  67  cosponsors.  The 
bill  presently  pending  before  us  has  the 
largest  number  of  cosponsors  It  has  ever 
had— 77. 

It  appears  perfectly  clear  that  the  con- 
ditions which  prompted  the  Initial  in- 
troduction of  this  measure,  in  1950,  and 
Its  passage  by  the  U.S.  Senate  In 
1952,  have  in  no  way  diminished.  On 
the  contrary,  they  have  increased  with 
the  rising  cost  of  Government  and  the 
swelling  national  debt.  In  fact,  it  ap- 
pears quite  clear  that  there  is  greater 
need  for  this  measure  today  than  ever 
before.  That  need  grows  with  each 
budget  message  we  receive  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  with  each 
session  of  the  Congress, 'as  the  cost  of 
Government  increases  and  as  the  tax 
burden  is  felt  more  keenly  by  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

An  additional  Important  factor  to  be 
considered  In  connection  with  the  com- 
mittee's consideration  of  S.  537  is  the 
breakdown  In  our  appropriations  pro- 
cedure which  occurred  during  the  87th 
Congress,  and  which  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  concern  to  all  of  us.    It  is  my 
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firm  conviction  that  if  this  bill  had  been 
enacted  into  law  earlier,  and  the  pro- 
posed joint  conunittee  had  been  In  op- 
eration, this  breakdown  would  not  have 
occurred.  I  say  this  because  I  believe 
that  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  will  be  conducive 
to  better  cooperation  and  a  spirit  of 
working  in  harmony  between  the  two 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. If  we  can  have  members  of  these 
committees  working  together,  each  get- 
ting the  same  information,  each  using 
the  same  tools,  and  each  relying  on  the 
technical  advice  and  information  fur- 
nished by  a  joint  staff,  they  will  be  able 
to  obtain  fuller  information  and  to  eval- 
uate more  intelligently  the  budget  re- 
quests made  by  the  different  agencies 
of  Government.  This,  in  turn,  should 
go  a  long  way  toward  removing  the  fric- 
tions and  disagreements  which  have 
cropped  up  from  time  to  time  between 
the  two  bodies  in  connection  with  the 
appropriation  process. 

Although  the  Senate  has  been  en- 
deavoring, for  more  than  12  years,  to 
effect  the  necessary  improvements  in  the 
fiscal  operations  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess, the  House  of  Representatives  has 
so  far  failed  to  act  favorably  on  this 
proposal.  I  am  convinced  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  Members  of  that  body  are 
as  much  interested  in  correcting  these 
budget  management  deficiencies  of  the 
Congress  as  are  Members  of  the  Senate. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  26 
Members  of  the  House  have  already  in- 
troduced identical  or  similar  bills  In  the 
88th  Congress. 

It  is  to  be  fervently  hoped  that  this  or 
a  similar  measure  will  be  enacted  into 
law  at  this  session.  The  American  tax- 
payer has  a  very  real  and  vital  stake  in 
this  legislation.    We  should  not  fail  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
discuss  my  amendment  No.  91,  and  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
calling  up  my  amendment.  Am  I  re- 
quired to  call  up  my  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  cannot  yield  himself  time  unless 
his  amendment  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Very  well.  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  91. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LiGisLATiVB  Clerk.  On  page  12, 
after  line  8.  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

Sec  4  .Section  134(c)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U  S.C  i90b(b), 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(b)  No  standing  committee  of  the  House, 
except  the  Conunittee  on  Rules,  shall  sit. 
without  special  leave,  while  the  House  Is  In 
session." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  on  the  floor  last  Friday,  I  have 
at  the  desk  three  amendments  to  the 
pending  bill.  In  effect,  these  proposals 
would  amend  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  so  as  to  bring  about  three  im- 
portant changes  in  the  rules  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  Senate,  which.  Senators 
will  recall.  I  have  been  Advocating  for 
some  time. 


Several  weeks  ago.  when  the  majority 
leader  advised  me  that  the  pending  bill 
would  shortly  be  called  up,  I  conferred 
with  the  Parliamentarian  as  to  wheth- 
er the  amendments  would  be  in  order.  I 
was  advised  that  they  would  be.  and  ac- 
cordmgly  filed  them. 

Thereafter,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  lead- 
er, a  unanimous-consent  agreement  was 
entered  into,  whereby  1  hour  would  be 
allowed  on  each  of  the  three  amend- 
ments, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  proponents  and  the  oppjonents. 
After  the  agreement  had  been  entered 
into,  a  question  which  had  not  thereto- 
fore occurred  to  me — although  p>erhaps 
it  should  have — arose  as  to  whether,  al- 
though the  amendments  were  clearly  in 
order,  they  were  nonetheless  germane. 
That  has  become  important,  because  the 
standard  form  of  unanimous  consent 
agreement  has  been  used,  and  it  excludes 
nongermane  amendments.  In  my  judg- 
ment, at  least  one  of  the  proposed 
amendments  is  germane.  Perhaps  the 
others  are  not  germane,  although  they 
are  in  order.  Therefore,  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  if  a  fight  were  made  against 
the  amendments  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  not  germane.  I  would  have  lit- 
tle chance  of  getting  all  of  them  to  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  their  merits. 

The  majority  leader  was  kind  enough 
to  call  me  this  morning  and  to  suggest 
an  alternate  method  of  procedure. 

I  should  like  to  state  the  purpose  of  the 
three  amendments.  Then  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  majority  leader  a  question  or 
two.  to  see  if  an  amicable  solution  of 
the  problem  cannot  be  reached. 

The  first  amendment,  which  is  No.  91, 
would  eliminate  the  practice  which  al- 
lows a  single  Senator  to  prevent  all 
Senate  standing  committees  and  sub- 
committees from  meeting  or  holding 
hearings  during  Senate  sessions.  It  has 
been  my  view  that  no  single  Senator 
should  have  the  power  to  block  meetings 
of  the  16  standing  committees  and  the 
76  presently  organized  subcommittees  of 
those  standing  committees.  In  my  ten- 
ure in  the  Senate,  the  pKJwer  of  one  Sen- 
ator, as  a  practical  matter,  to  prevent 
committees  and  subcommittees  from 
meeting  has  too  often  been  used  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  delaying  and  impeding 
the  progress  of  essential  legislation  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Because  by  practice  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  always  obtains  permis- 
sion early  in  each  session  to  meet  at  any 
time  during  that  session,  whether  the 
Senate  is  in  session  or  not,  one-fourth 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  are  now 
authorized  to  meet  in  committee, 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  is  in  session 
and  to  conduct  the  bu.siness  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  Such  consent 
was  given  this  year  on  February  11. 
Other  committees  are  required  to  ask 
permission  each  time  they  wish  to  meet 
or  hold  hearings  during  the  Senate  ses- 
sion.    Such  permission  is  often  refused. 

The  present  legislative  procedure  pro- 
vides that,  when  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion, committees  may  not  meet  without 
special  leave.  Under  the  precedents, 
leave  could  be  given  by  majority  vote. 
Unfortunately,  at  least  to  my  point  of 
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view,  by  virtue  of  a  ruling  of  Vice  Preai- 
dent  Barkley.  made  some  years  ago  when 
a  motion  is  made  for  leave  for  a  com- 
mittee to  meet  while  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion, that  motion  is  debatable. 

Therefore,  any  one  or  perhapq  two 
or  three  Senators  who  did  not  want  the 
committee  to  meet  could  speak  at  length 
in  opposition  to  the  motion  until  the 
time  had  passed — in  other  words,  for  not 
more  than  2  or  3  hours — when  the  com- 
mittee could  profitably  meet. 

If  my  amendment  were  adopted,  the 
question  of  whether  a  standing  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  could 
meet  and  hold  a  hearing  during  a  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  would  be  subject  to 
the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  memhers 
of  the  committee  or  of  the  subcommittee 
concerned,  as  is  presently  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  one-fourth  of  the  Senate 
who  are  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Thus,  one  Senator  would 
not  have  the  right  to  prohibit  what  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  a  standing 
committee  or  subcommittee  thought  was 
important  business  of  the  Senate  which 
of  necessity  would  have  to  be  conducted 
in  committee  while  the  Senate  was  In 
session. 

My  second  amendment,  which  is  No 
92.  would  amend  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  so  as  to  provide  a  pro- 
cedure for  the  more  expeditious  han- 
dling of  appropriation  bills.  Under  the 
proposed  procedure,  the  chairmen  of  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  apportion  the  revenue  bills 
equally  between  the  two  Houses,  so  that 
no  bill  would  need  to  be  introduced  in 
more  than  oiie  House  of  Con:.^re.ss.  The 
Senate  could  proceed — as  it  clearly  has 
the  right  to  do.  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States — to  deal  with  half 
of  the  appropriation  bills  while  the 
House  would  be  dealing  with  the  other 
half.  The  amendment  also  provides 
that  hearings  might  be  conducted 
jointly  by  the  two  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses  or  by  subcom- 
mittees of  those  committees. 

In  my  opinion  my  amendment  is  not 
only  constitutional,  but  also  is  extremely 
wise.  It  would  save  Congress  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  time,  and  would 
result  in  having  the  appropriations  bills 
clear  the  Congress  perhaps  a  month  or 
two  earlier  than  they  otherwise  would 
do.  I  realize  that  at  present  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  holds 
preliminary  hearings  on  many  of  the  ap- 
propriation bills  before  they  come  from 
the  House;  but  after  the  House  has  acted 
on  them,  the  Senate  always  has  to  act 
again — usually  to  restore  injudicious 
cuts  which  have  been  made  by  the  other 
body;  and  the  end  result  is  that  a  great 
deal  of  time  is  wasted. 

The  proposed  procedure  might  find 
little  favor  with  Members  of  the  other 
body  at  the  present  time,  but  I  am  con- 
fident that  it  would  find  great  favor 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States; 
and  it  should  find  even  greater  favor 
with  Senators,  because  It  would  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  do  their  work 
efficiently  and  expeditiously  and  go  homo 
much  earlier  in  the  year  than  otherwise 
would  be  the  case. 
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My  third  amendment,  which  is  No.  93, 
would  amend  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  so  as  to  establish  a  "bill  of 
rights"  for  Senate  standing  committees. 
The  amendment  would  permit  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  any  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  to  convene 
meetings  of  the  committee,  to  consider 
any  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  committee,  and  to  end  committee 
debate  on  a  committee  measure  by  mov- 
ins;  the  jncvious  question. 

In  this  connection  let  me  pKjint  out 
that  it  is  widely  recognized  that  In  some 
of  the  standing  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate, although  certainly  not  in  all  of 
them,  the  will  of  the  majority  can  be, 
and  often  Is,  thwarted  with  Impunity. 
That  means  that  some  measures  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  are,  quite  frankly, 
"pickled"  there  or  are  filibustered  there, 
with  the  result  that  they  never  reach 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  or.  in  the  alter- 
native, they  are  so  long  delayed  in 
reaching  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
they  do  not  reach  the  floor  until  almost 
the  close  of  the  session,  at  which  time 
they  cannot  be  given  adequate  consid- 
eration. 

This  proposal  would  guarantee  the 
uniform  application  of  democratic 
procedures  in  the  16  Senate  standing 
committees,  and  would  permit  commit- 
tee members  to  expedite  action  on  Im- 
portant measures  when  a  majority  of 
them  were  ready  to  act. 

This  morning  the  majority  leader  has 
given  me  certain  information  which 
makes  me  feel  inclined  not  to  press  for 
votes  on  these  amendments  In  connec- 
tion with  the  pending  bill  to  amend  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
I  would  not  have  submitted  these 
amendments  to  the  bill  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McCLELLAr/]  if  I 
had  had  any  real  assurance  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  have  the  proposed  changes 
and  a  number  of  other  proposed  changes 
in  the  Senate  rules  considered  in  due 
course,  and  carefully,  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  Senate  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  on 
which  I  serve. 

But  I  had  despaired  of  having  a  rea- 
sonably prompt  and  adequate  hearing 
held,  not  only  on  these  amendments,  but 
also  on  a  number  of  others  which  I  have 
filed  and  on  a  great  many  others  which 
other  Senators  have  filed,  because  I  know 
that  our  beloved  President  pro  tempore, 
the  chairman  of  that  standing  commit- 
tee, is  also  strenuously  engaged  with  im- 
portant appropriation  bills  which,  as 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, he  must  consider;  and,  therefore.  I 
feared  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  give 
adequate  time  for  hearings  on  these  pro- 
I>osals. 

Let  me  ask  the  majority  leader  this 
question:  As  a  result  of  a  talk  he  has 
had  with  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Standing  Rules,  can  he  give 
me  any  assurance  that  not  only  these 
three  amendments,  but  also  the  other 
amendments  which  I  have  filed,  and 
which  are  pending  before  that  subcom- 
mittee, can  be  given  a  reasonably  prompt 
hearing,  so  there  can  be  committee  ac- 
tion— which,  of  course,  is  Infinitely  pref- 


erable to  bringing  these  matters  up  on 
the  fioor  without  committee  action? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Permsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
question  asked  by  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  I  wish 
to  state  that  this  morning  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirksen],  and  I  visited 
with  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  At  that  time  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  assured  us  that 
It  was  his  intention  to  hold  hearings  on 
these  proposals  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  on  other  proposals  as 
soon  as  the  Interior  Department  appro- 
priation bin  was  out  of  the  way. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Inte- 
rior Department  appropriation  bill  will 
be  reported  on  Wednesday  of  this  week,  I 
believe.  Very  likely  It  will  be  brought  up 
in  the  Senate  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  of 
next  week,  barring  unforeseen  circum- 
stances. 

But  it  would  appear  to  me  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  assurances  given  to  the  lead- 
ership by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  who  also 
Is  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  that  he  would  handle 
these  proposals,  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Permsylvania  and  by  other  Senators,  it 
would  be  fair  to  assume  that  hearings 
would  be  held  within  2  weeks. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

I  point  out  to  him  that  I  think  it  im- 
portant that  we  be  reasonably  specific  In 
reaard  to  the  commitment  which  has  just 
now  been  made.  A  few  minutes  ago  a 
similar  commitment  was  made  to  me  on 
the  floor  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

They  are  now  pending — and  they  have 
been  referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Standing  Rules,  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration — 38  sepa- 
rate proposals  for  changes  in  the  rules 
or  customs  or  manner  of  action  of  the 
Senate.  I  am  perhaps  the  worst  offend- 
er, because  I  have  made  15  such  propos- 
als; but  other  Senators  are  responsible 
for  the  other  23.  I  would  not  press  for 
a  prompt  and  immediate  hearing  on  all 
15  of  my  proposals;  but  some  time  ago 
I  wrote  to  the  distinguished  Senator  and 
asked  him  at  least  to  schedule  a  hearing 
on  the  4  or  5  of  my  proposals  which  I 
considered  to  be  the  most  important. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson]  has  spoken  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hay- 
den]— and  has  asked  me  to  do  so.  too — 
with  respect  to  a  proposal  to  break  the 
sessions  of  the  Senate  Into  two — one 
for  the  consideration  of  appropriation 
bills,  and  the  other  for  the  conduct  of  the 
regular  legislative  business.  The  other 
day  I  was  glad  to  note  in  the  press  that 
the  majority  leader  was  happy  to  en- 
dorse this  proposal. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PastoreI  has  proposed  a  very  important 
change  with  respect  to  the  rule  of  ger- 
maneness. The  rules  change  I  have  pro- 
posed is  a  little  more  drastic  than  the  one 


he  has  proposed,  but  is  on  the  same 
subject. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chtjrch] 
has  pending  a  proposed  rule  change 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  when  com- 
mittees may  meet  while  the  Senate  is 
in  session.  His  proposal  is  not  quite 
the  same  as  mine,  but  is  on  the  same 
subject  matter. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell]  proposes  that  ex-Presidents  of  the 
United  States  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Montana 
cannot  be  completely  specific.  But 
would  he  think  we  could  have  a  hearing 
in  the  subcommittee  on  those  of  the 
proposed  changes  which,  after  reason- 
able give  and  take  and  some  screening — 
perhaps  eight  or  nine  of  them — we  might 
determine  had  the  greatest  support 
among  the  Members  of  the  Senate? 

One  of  those  Is  a  resolution  which  I 
offered,  which  has  been  cosponsored  by 
31  Senators.  The  resolution  would 
create  a  special  committee  to  investigate 
and  report  back  on  what  changes  in 
the  rules  and  procedures  of  the  Senate 
are  necessary  to  modernize  our  institu- 
tion. The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case]  has  a  similar  proposal.  I 
would  hope  that  there  could  be  a  sort 
of  gentlemen's  agreement  that  perhaps 
as  many  as  eight  or  nine  important  pro- 
posed rule  changes  which  have  substan- 
tial support  might  receive  a  prompt 
hearing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  made  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  a  reasonable  one. 
I  would  assume  that  eight  or  nine  of 
the  proposed  changes  in  which  Senators 
have  indicated  an  extraordinary  interest 
would  be  brought  before  the  subcommit- 
tee over  which  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden]  presides. 

When  the  leadership  discussed  the 
subject  with  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
this  morning,  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  were  in 
mind.  I  personally  can  give  no  absolute 
assurance,  but  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  think  the  request  is  reasonable.  I 
would  assume  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  look  upon  it  in  the  same 
light. 

In  all  fairness  it  is  my  belief  that  it 
has  been  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  before  today  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  proposed  rules  changes,  be- 
cause he  had  known  of  the  great  interest 
shown  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  other  Senators,  and  their  desire  that 
hearings  be  held.  I  know  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  fully  aware  of  the  great  pressures  and 
strains  put  on  the  present  President  pro 
tempore  because  of  his  position  as  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  because  of  his  imusual  devotion  to 
that  position,  to  which  he  applies  prac- 
tically all  his  energies  and  abilities — for 
which  we  can  all  be  thankful. 

A?ain,  I  should  like  to  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  made  a 
reasonable  statement.  I  hope  that  whp  t 
he  has  suggested  will  come  about;  and 
in  my  belief  it  will  come  about. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend.  I 
am  indeed  aware  of  the  pressures  under 
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which  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden  1  is  operating,  and  I  am  most 
sympathetic. 

For  the  record  I  will  say  that  I  shall 
be  glad  to  defer  consideration  of  several 
of  my  own  proposed  rules  changes  In 
order  to  make  way  for  prompt  hearings 
on  the  rules  changes  proposed  by  other 
Senators.  I  point  out  that  I  do  not  think 
we  could  handle  those  proposals  in  a 
couple  of  hours  of  hearings.  The  hear- 
ings may  well  require  3  or  4  days.  In 
the  light  of  the  assurances  which  have 
been  given  to  me  on  the  floor  this  morn- 
ing by  the  able  majority  leader.  I  am 
content  to  withdraw  my  amendments  to 
the  pending  bill  and  to  rely  on  the  com- 
mitments made  that  there  will  be  prompt 
hearings  on  the  proposed  rule  changes 
to  the  extent  that  has  been  outlined  in 
the  colloquy  between  the  majority  leader 
and  myself. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  believe  he  has  chosen  the  right 
course.  I  know  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
assurances  given  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  that  promise  will 
be  kept  and  the  hearings  will  be  held 
shortly. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCLKLLAN.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  intention  of  offering  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  CLARK.     No. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  for  his  considera- 
tion of  the  situation.  The  bill  has  a  good 
chance  of  passage.  I  am  familiar  with 
one  or  two  of  the  proposed  rule  changes 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
undertaking  to  consider  favorably  at 
least  one  of  them. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time  ? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  with- 
draw the  amendment  I  have  called  up. 
and  I  announce  that  I  will  not  call  up 
my  other  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  withdrawn. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  DIKKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  such 
time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill,  but  I  am  not  sanguine  that  too 
much  will  happen  with  it.  to  it,  or  from  it. 

First,  it  is  dubious  that  the  House 
will  act  upon  it.  We  know  what  has 
happened  before. 

Second,  unless  this  kind  of  measure  is 
completely  implemented,  it  will  not  be 
effective.  Certainly  it  merits  implemen- 
tation beyond  anything  that  has  been  in 
the  mind  of  the  Congress.     * 

When  I  was  on  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  was  sreatly  inter- 
ested in  exactly  the  kind  of  committee 
proposed,  and  I  had  hoped  that  not  only 
would  the  committee  be  established,  but 


that  the  most  competent  kind  of  sXaS 
would  be  selected  and  paid  for  in  order 
to  put  some  flesh  on  the  bones. 

President  Monroe  once  observed  that 
Congress,  the  legislative  branch,  is  the     concerning  the   action  of   the  ConTrp"" 
core  of  our  Government.    I  believe  that     enactmg    the    Budget    and    Account irS 
statement.     Congress  has  the  power  to     Act  of  1921.    Since  that  time  the  Burp»» 


I  think  I  have  been  through  the  budget 
process  about  as  meticulously  as  anyb<vi» 
else  of  whom  I  can  think.  ^^ 

I  think  back  to  the  researches  I  made 
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create.  It  has  the  power  to  aboli-sh.  If 
It  desired  to  do  so.  it  could  abolish  the 
entire  court  system  of  our  country,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  is  our  only  constitutional  tribunal. 
But  that  gives  some  hint  as  to  the  power 
of  Congress. 

In  iddition.  Congress  has  exclusive 
power  over  the  purse.  I  recall  the  great 
book  written  by  James  M.  Beck,  the  cele- 
brated lawyer:  from  Philadelphia,  under 
the  title  of  'Neither  Purse  Nor  Sword." 
It  was  a  book  dealing  with  the  courts. 
In  it  he  acknowledged  that  the  sword 
was  entrusted  to  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  the  power  of  the 
purse  was  given  to  the  Congress. 

The  Constitution  plainly  states  that 
no  funds  can  be  taken  from  the  Treasury 
except  in  pursuance  of  a  bill  appropriat- 
ing money,  which  bill  must  pass  both 
Houses  and  be  signed  by  the  President. 

In  that  comiection.  the  Congress  in 
attempting  to  get  a  better  look  at  the 
budget,  permitted  the  system  to  be  used 
superficially. 

I  was  on  the  joint  committee  when 
the  Congress  was  reorganized  in  1946. 
Six  Members  of  the  Senate  and  sLx  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  served  on  that  com- 
mittee. Out  of  it  came  the  Legislative 
Reorgaxiization  Act.  In  that  act  is  a  pro- 
vision for  a  legislative  budget  and  for 
the  necessary  concurrent  resolutions,  if 
the  Congress  appropriated  more  money 
than  the  estimated  revenues. 

There  was  also  a  provision  that  in  the 
case  of  a  surplus,  it  had  to  be  applied  to 
the  debt.  There  was  still  another  pro- 
vision that  in  the  case  of  a  deficit,  Con- 
gress would  have  to  express  itself  then 
and  there  In  the  form  of  a  resolution  to 
raise  che  public  debt.  The  procedure 
was  simple.  It  commended  itself  to 
ever\one.  I  know  of  only  two  meetings 
held  by  that  committee.  To  be  sure,  it 
was  composed  of  all  members  of  the 
Finance.  Ways  and  Mean.s,  and  Appro- 
priations Committees.  At  the  initial 
meeting  107  Members  from  both  Houses 
app>eared.  Senator  Taft  was  made  the 
chairman. 

After  a  time  we  could  see  that  it  was 
an  unwieldy  group  and  would  have  to  be 
divided  into  subcommittees.  I  was 
placed  on  one  of  the  subcommittees,  so 
I  know  the  endeavor  we  went  through 
at  that  time.  Then  the  system  fell  into 
disuse  and  it  is  not  being  used  any 
more — I  suppose  on  the  tlieoi-y  that  so 
long  as  an  emergent  situation  exists,  it 
can  be  set  aside  by  consent.  That  in- 
strumentality, through  which  we  could 
have  a  better  look  at.  better  supervision, 
better  surveillance,  and  better  operation 
of  the  Federal  budget  has  been  set  aside, 
and  now  there  is  proposed  another 
lastrumentality  in  the  form  of  a  joint 
committee  of  the  two  bodies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  a  hard  look,  requiring  a 
great  ruany  reports  from  the  agencies 
and  departments  of  the  Government, 
plus  authority  to  make  recommenda- 
tions. 


the  Bureau 
of  Uie  Budyet  has  been  made  an  arm  of 
\l\c  executive.  I  have  not  seen  a  late 
figure,  but  I  assume  there  must  be  at 
least  500  employees  working  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  today.  There  are 
some  very  capable  people  there  of 
knowledge  and  distinction,  who  can  do  a 
good  job. 

After  the  departments  and  agencies 
have  spent  many  months  preparing  their 
preliminary  estimates,  they  go  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  sit  down  with 
Uie  experts.  There  they  go  through  the 
presentation  very  carefully.  When.  fl. 
nally.  a  firm  figure  has  been  contrived— 
whether  it  be  for  a  bureau,  a  commis-sion. 
an  agency,  or  a  department — it  Is  then 
taken  to  the  President. 

I  recall  my  conversations  with  the 
Budget  Director.  I  asked  about  the 
length  of  the  sessions.  They  were  called 
periods.  I  asked.  "How  long  are  these 
periods?  How  many  are  there?"  The 
answer  was,  "It  could  be  one  period  or 
two  periods  or  three  periods."  Then  I 
asked.  "What  is  a  period?  "  The  answer 
was,  "A  period  might  be  an  hour.  A 
period  might  be  2  hours."  Then  I 
said,  "Let  us  take  the  maximum." 

The  best  I  could  ever  learn  was  that 
the  Budget  Director  and  his  staff  would 
sit  with  the  President  for  probably  not 
more  than  3  hours  at  any  given  time  on 
any  budget  for  any  group  in  the  Govern- 
ment, including  the  largest  agency  or 
department  in  the  Govenmaent. 

When,  at  long  last,  there  was  agree- 
ment with  the  Chief  Executive,  the 
budget  presentation  was  put  off  to  one 
side.  When  the  procedure  was  finally 
consummated  for  every  agency,  all  were 
assembled  and  sent  to  the  Government 
Printing  OfBce.  The  result  is  the  book 
which  looks  like  a  full-scale  volume  of  a 
mail  order  catalog,  which  finally  accom- 
panies Uie  President's  budget  to  the  Con- 
gre.ss  when  each  session  begins. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  go  through 
this  huge  document,  which  probably 
contains  more  than  a  million  and  three- 
quarter  separate  items  and  entries  of  one 
kind  and  other.  There  is  neither  suflB- 
cient  time  nor  energy  r>rr  anything  else 
to  ever  get  through  this  budget. 

I  used  to  di.scuss  that  document  in  the 
public  forums  as  "The  Book  Nobody 
Knows."  I  doubt  whether  even  the 
Budget  Director  knows  it,  because  he  has 
to  think  around  the  periphery  of  his  ob- 
ligations and  re.sponsibilities.  In  any 
event,  there  it  is,  full  blown — $80  billion, 
$90  billion,  $98  billion,  or  $99  billion,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  cash  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964. 

Then  the  supply  bills,  to  accompany 
the  budget,  are  drafted  in  the  Bmeau  of 
the  Budget. 

Thereafter  they  engross  the  attention 
of  the  committees  of  Congress.  Those 
committees  are  exclusive.  In  the  sense 
that  they  have  exclusive  authority  over 
appropriations.  If  a  bill  is  ever  reported 
which  contains  legislation,  that  pro- 
vision Is  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 


At  one  time  every  committee  In  the 
Congress  not  only  legislated  but  also  re- 
ported its  own  appropriation  bills,  and 
no  one  could  tell  for  months  after  the 
Coaeress  adjourned  how  much  Congress 
had  authorized  and  how  much  Congress 
had  appropriated,  or  what  the  fiscal 
picture  of  the  Government  really  was. 
At  least  we  have  that  problem  pretty 
well  straightened  out  now.  Now  we 
come  to  the  question  of  a  better  and 
more  thoroughgoing  look  at  the  whole 
budget. 

The  budcjet  process  mu.'^t  be  broueht 
within  a  frame  of  time,  because  there 
are  other  things  to  do  besides  merely 
serving  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Having  given  a  good  deal  of  time  to 
this  problem,  I  hoped  that  a  device  such 
as  that  proposed  could  be  developed,  en- 
acted, and  Implemented.  By  imple- 
mented I  mean  that  this  whole  propo.sal 
will  not  amount  to  the  paper  on  which 
It  is  written  unless  the  Congress — and 
particularly  the  committee  which  is  to  be 
created — sets  up  a  staff  of  the  most 
competent  people  available,  and  unless 
the  Congress  is  willing  to  pay  satisfac- 
tory salaries.  That  has  been  the  trouble 
heretofore. 

I  made  a  suggestion,  when  we  set  up  a 
staff  for  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, that  we  ought  to  authorize 
$5  million  to  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  for  a  staff  I  said,  "Let  us 
go  to  Price  Waterhouse  or  comparable 
accountants.  Let  us  employ  the  best  ex- 
perts available.  Do  they  cost  $50,000  a 
year?    Le^  us  pay  it." 

Congress  has  never  been  willing  to  go 
beyond  the  framework  of  legislative  pay. 
As  a  result,  nothing  ever  happened. 
Members  of  the  House  were  shocked  and 
distressed  when  I  suggested  a  $5  million 
fund  per  year  for  this  kind  of  under- 
taking. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  $5  million  com- 
pared to  a  $95  or  $99  billion  budget?  It 
is  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  I  was  about  to 
say  it  is  a  drop  in  the  budget.  It  is  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  and  a  drop  in  the 
budget. 

We  shall  never  be  able  to  do  an  ef- 
fective job  under  the  terms  of  the  bill. 
If  It  Is  actually  enacted,  or  under  any 
other  kind  of  device,  unless  it  is  imple- 
mented with  a  large  staff  who  will  be 
suitably  compensated,  who  will  be  paid 
what  they  are  worth  in  the  open  market. 
These  great  accounting  firms  do  not  put 
big  salary  tags  on  their  employees  un- 
less they  earn  their  salt.  Congress  can- 
not attract  them  unless  it  is  willing  to 
meet  that  competition  in  the  market. 
I  am  ready  to  vote  for  any  kind  of  pro- 
posal to  pay  $50,000  a  year  to  the  chief 
of  staff  of  a  joint  committee  such  as  is 
proposed.  I  am  ready  to  vote  for  com- 
parable sums  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
talent  available.  In  addition,  I  have 
learned  the  hard  way  that  there  is  one 
other  thing  which  must  be  done  in  order 
to  get  results. 

In  the  days  when  I  served  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  which  dealt  with 
agricultural  appropriations,  I  insisted 
that  the  I>partincnt  of  Agriculture  pro- 
vide facilities,  in  the  form  of  a  room  and 
a  secretary,  if  needed,  for  my  committee 
clerk.     When  the  Congress  was  not  in 


session,  I  sent  him  down  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  had  him  estab- 
lished there,  so  that  he  could  call  in 
every  bureau  head  and  find  out  what  was 
the  score. 

In  the  next  session  of  Congress,  when 
the  time  came  to  take  testimony  with  re- 
gard to  agriculture,  he  was  present.  He 
had  a  list  of  questions  as  long  as  my 
arm.  He  was  ready  to  go  into  great 
detail  with  respect  to  every  estimate  of 
appropriations  that  came  before  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  the  greatest 
weapon  I  ever  had  or  ever  used.  I  could 
listen  to  the  witnesses  with  intelligence. 
The  interesting  thing  about  the  budg- 
et procedure  is  that  the  agencies  which 
have  estimated  their  appropriations  are 
the  first  to  come  before  the  committee 
to  justify  them.  Obviously,  they  will  try 
to  justify  everything  for  which  they  ask. 
And,  if  the  door  is  opened  only  a  little 
way.  they  will  go  further  and  try  to  jus- 
tify even  larger  amounts  than  those  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Under  the  procedure  they  are  not  sup- 
posed to  ask  for  anything  more  than 
the  budget  discloses.  It  is  only  when 
they  are  asked,  and  it  is  insisted  that 
they  respond  to  the  question,  that  we 
find  perhaps  they  asked  for  $500  million 
more,  but  the  budget  would  not  approve 
that  kind  of  addition. 

We  would  establish  persons  in  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  Government, 
because  as  those  who  commandeer  the 
purse,  we  have  a  right  to  know  what 
goes  on.  We  have  a  right  to  know  and 
ascertain  where  the  waste  and  extrava- 
gance exists  in  this  Government.  We 
shall  never  learn  that  until  we  probe 
expenditures,  as  a  surgeon  probes  the 
body.  We  must  put  the  patient  on  the 
operating  table  and  then  bring  in  the 
scalpel  and  all  the  other  instruments 
needed.  Then  we  begin  to  find  out  what 
makes  this  whole  fiscal  picture  tick. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 
I  am  a  sponsor  of  it.  But  I  insist  it  will 
come  to  absolutely  naught  unless  it  is 
adequately  implemented,  and  only  the 
Congress  can  do  it.  So  I  hope  this  meas- 
ure will  not  be  merely  another  gesture. 
I  hope  the  fondest  dreams  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  very  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellanI,  who 
has  served  with  distinction  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, will  finally  eventuate.  I  want  to 
s<^c  the  program  succeed,  but  it  will  not 
succeed  unless  we  are  a  little  less  nig- 
gardly with  our  own  shop. 

I  think  we  do  a  great  disservice  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  American 
taxpayers  by  being  cowards  when  it 
comes  to  a.sking  for  funds  with  which 
to  do  what  Monroe  called  the  job  of  the 
legislative  branch,  the  core  of  this  free 
representative  Government. 

So  I  salute  my  good  friend  from 
Arkansas  for  his  diligence  and  dedica- 
tion, year  after  year,  in  seeking  ap- 
proval of  the  bill.  I  hope  at  long  last 
the  House  will  forbear.  I  trust  it  will 
concur  in  the  Senate  action.  Then  I 
hope  both  bodies  will  take  a  long  look 
at  it  and  begin  to  plow  the  long  furrow 
and  say.  "This  is  what  is  required.  This 
is  what  we  shall  do." 


If  we  must  have  $50,000  or  $75,000  to 
get  a  chief  of  staff  for  this  operation,  it 
will  be  the  best  investment  the  Congress 
ever  made  in  behalf  of  the  taxpayers. 

The  superficiality  with  which  we  have 
addressed  ourselves  to  the  whole  budget, 
which  lacks  an  appropriate  teclmique, 
is  a  colossal  shame.  It  must  be  done 
wit'iin  the  fra-nework  of  a  24-hour  day 
and  the  limitations  on  human  energy. 
I  know  the  time  I  used  to  spend  poring 
over  budget  figures,  to  the  point  where  I 
developed  impaired  eye  sight.  That  was 
the  reason  for  it.  That  was  the  way  it 
started. 

So  I  hope,  in  the  interest  of  the  per- 
petuity of  the  fiscal  integrity  and  solv- 
ency of  this  country,  if  we  get  this  au- 
thority, we  will  quickly  implement  it  with 
the  best  means  possible.  There  is  not 
an  industry  in  the  country  that  does  not 
have  a  controller  to  watch  every  avenue 
of  expenditure,  because  such  a  program 
pays  off. 

Once  again  I  salute  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  and  hope, 
with  him,  that  this  job,  so  long  overdue, 
can  be  effectively  done.    I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
for  his  remarks  in  support  of  this  bill. 
I  agree  100  percent  with  him  that  it 
would  be  an  empty  gesture  unless,  after 
it  was  enacted  into  law,  it  were  imple- 
mented as  authorized  and  intended  by 
the  author  of  the  bill,  and  I  am  sure  by 
all  of  the  cosponsors.  It  should  not  be 
permitted  to  become  an  empty  gesture, 
but  a  useful  tool,  a  dynamic  tool,  for 
the  Congress  in  meeting  its  responsi- 
bilities with  regard  to  the  fiscal  affairs 
of  our  Government. 

I  am  hopeful— and  I  say  this  with  all 
deference  to  the  other  body— that  this 
time  the  House  will  earnestly  weigh  the 
merits  of  the  bill,  consider  it,  and  en- 
act it.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  has  never 
been  any  opposition  to  the  bill  from  the 
administration,  either  this  administra- 
tion or  past  administrations.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment. I  know  of  no  real  opposition 
to  it  except  from  those  who  mistakenly 
think  it  is  an  effort  to  usurp  some  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  other  body.  That  is 
not  the  purpose.  There  are  many  safe- 
guards in  the  bill  to  insure  that  that 
cannot  occur,  and  that  it  will  never  be 
attempted.  That  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  bill. 

A  heavy  responsibility  rests  upon  us 
as  Members  of  the  Congress  to  see  to  it 
that  Congress  does  its  duty,  in  view  of 
the  expanding  and  growing  functions  of 
the  Government  and  the  tremendous 
costs  we  have  incurred  and  are  under 
obligation  to  meet.  We  need  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  and,  if  possible,  reduce 
the  cost.  We  must  do  everything  pos- 
sible by  way  of  establishing  procedures 
and  establishing  functions  of  assistance 
that  can  aid  us  in  making  a  determina- 
tion of  just  what  appropriations  are 
needed,  and  the  amounts  thereof,  for 
the  proper  functioning  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  thus  avoid  making  any  excess 
appropriations  or  making  any  that  would 
be  either  unnecessary  or  extravagant. 
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The  pace  at  which  we  are  going  into 
debt  is  serious.  The  pace  at  which  we 
are  adding  to  the  national  debt  and  the 
money  we  are  actually  charging  to  fu- 
ture generations  are  serious  matters.  We 
ought  to  give  more  serious  attention  and 
effort  to  finding  ways  and  means  for 
this  Government  to  live  within  its  in- 
come. 

I  again  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
minority  leader.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  every  one  of  the  76  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill,  and  to  the  Senate 
for  its  passage  of  the  measure  in  the  past. 

I  close  by  saying  a2:ain  that  I  hope 
our  brethren  in  the  other  body  will  rec- 
ognize that  this  is  not  an  effort  to  usurp 
any  authority  or  deprive  that  body  of 
any  of  its  prerogatives,  but  only  an  effort 
to  join  with  it  In  a  course  of  procedure 
and  in  legislation  that  will  provide  the 
means  for  each  body,  and  for  the  Con- 
gress collectively,  to  meet  our  respon- 
sibilities more  ably  and  efficiently  with 
respect  to  the  cost  of  Government,  and 
with  respect  to  moving,  if  we  can  again, 
toward  a  balanced  budget,  and  with  re- 
spect to  meeting  the  greater  re.sponsibili- 
ties  of  governmental  activities.  I  thank 
all  who  have  assisted  in  supporting  the 
measure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  are 
there  further  amendments  to  be  offered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
are  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  CS.  537 »  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for^  third  reading,  and  was  read 
the  third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass'' 

The  bill  (S.  537  >  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 138  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  Is  hereby  amended 
to  read  aa  follows ; 

"joint  coMMrma:  on  the  BtJDCBT 

"Sec.  138.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  a 
Joint  service  committee,  to  be  known  as  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget  (hereinafter 
In  this  section  called  the  Joint  committee) 
to  be  comfHDsed  of  fourteen  members  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  Seven  Members  who  are  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Sen- 
ate, four  from  the  majority  i>arty  and  three 
from  the  minority  party,  to  be  chosen  by 
such  committee,  and 

"(2)  Seven  Members  who  are  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  four  from  the  ma- 
jority party  and  three  from  the  minority 
party,  to  be  chosen  by   such  committee. 

"(b)  No  person  shall  continue  to  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  Joint  committee  after  he 
has  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  committee 
from  which  he  was  chosen,  except  that  the 
Members  chosen  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  have  been  reelected  to  the  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  may  continue  to  serve  aa 
members  of  the  Joint  committee  notwith- 
standing the  expiration  of  the  Congress.  A 
vacancy  In  the  Joint  committee  shall  not 
affect  the  power  of  the  remaining  members 
to  execute  the  functions  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee, and  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  original  selection,  except  that 
(1)   In  case  of  a  vacancy  during  an  adjourn- 


ment or  recess  of  Congress  for  a  period  of 
more  than  two  weeks,  the  members  of  the 
Joint  committee  who  are  members  of  the 
committee  entitled  to  fill  such  vacancy  may 
designate  a  member  of  such  comn»lttee  to 
serve  until  his  successor  Is  chosen  by  such 
committee,  and  (2)  In  the  case  of  a  vacancy 
after  the  expiration  of  a  Congress  which 
would  be  filled  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  members  of  such  committee  who 
are  continuing  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
Joint  committee,  may  designate  a  person 
who.  Immediately  prior  to  such  expiration, 
was  a  member  of  such  committee  and  who 
Is  reelected  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  serve  until  his  successor  Is  chosen  by  such 
committee. 

"(c)  The  Joint  committee  shall  elect  a 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  from  among 
Its  members  at  the  first  regular  meeting  of 
each  session:  Proitded.  however.  That  during 
even  years  the  chairman  shall  be  selected 
from  among  the  members  who  are  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  vice 
chairman  shall  be  selected  from  among  the 
members  who  are  Members  of  the  Senate, 
and  during  odd  years  the  chairman  shaU 
be  selected  from  among  the  members  who 
are  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  vice 
chairman  shaU  be  selected  from  among  tne 
members  who  are  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

"(d)  The  Joint  committee  may  make  such 
rules  respecting  its  organization  and  proce- 
dures as  It  deems  necessary:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  no  measure  or  recommendation 
shall  be  reported  from  the  Joint  committee 
unless  a  majority  of  the  committee  assent. 

"(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee— 

"(1)  (A)  to  Inform  itself  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  annual  budget  of  the  agencies 
of  the  United  States  Government.  Including 
analytical.  Investigative,  audit,  and  other  re- 
ports on  Federal  operations  prepared  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 312  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
1921.  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act.  and  section  206  of  the  Lelgslatlve  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  and  by  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  Including  the  Initiation 
or  continuation  of  Federal  programs  by  uti- 
lization of  borrowing  authority,  contract 
obllgatlonal  authority,  or  other  means  which 
do  not  require  direct  appropriations  for  the 
initiation  or  continuation  of  such  programs; 
(B)  to  provide  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
with  such  Information  on  items  contained  in 
such  budget,  and  the  Justifications  sub- 
mitted In  support  thereof,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  said  committees  to  give  ade- 
quate consideration  thereto;  (C)  to  consider 
the  President's  messages  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  and  the  Economic  Report,  to  consider 
all  Information  relating  to  estimated  rev- 
enues, Including  revenue  estimates  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  to 
consider  essential  programs,  and  to  consider 
changing  economic  conditions:  and  (D)  to 
report  to  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
its  findings  with  respect  to  budget  estimates 
and  revisions  In  appropriations  required  to 
hold  expenditures  to  the  minimum  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  Government 
operations  and  national  security; 

"(2)  to  recommend  to  the  appropriate 
standing  committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  such  changes  In 
existing  laws  as  may  effect  greater  efficiency 
and  economy  In  government; 

"(3)  to  make  such  reports  and  recom- 
mendations to  any  standing  committee  of 
either  House  of  Congress  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof  on  matters  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  such  standing  committee  relating 
to  deviations  from  basic  legislative  author- 


ization, or  to  appropriations  approved  bv 
Congress  which  are  not  consistent  with  such 
basic  legislative  authorization,  or  to  cut 
backs  In  previously  authorized  program^ 
which  require  appropriations,  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  or  advisable  by  the  Joint 
committee,  or  as  may  be  requested  by  ant 
standing  committee  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress or  by  any  subcommittee  thereof; 

■(4)  to  report  to  the  Committees  on  Ap. 
proprlatlons  of  the  House  of  Reprcsentauves 
and  the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of  each 
regular  session  of  the  Congress  the  total 
estimated  costs  of  all  programs  and  projects 
authorized  by  the  Congress,  together  with 
estimated  costs  of  such  programs  and  prot- 
ects during  the  fiscal  year  underway,  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year,  and  subsequent  fiscal 
years,  and  to  make  such  Interim  reports  as 
may  be  deemed  advisable. 

"(f)  The  Joint  committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  shall  have  power  to  hold 
hearings  and  to  elt  and  act  anywhere  within 
or  without  the  District  of  Columbia  whether 
the  Congress  is  in  session  or  has  adjourned 
or  is  in  recess;  to  require  by  subpena  or 
otherwise  tlie  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments; to  administer  oaths;  to  take  tesu- 
mony;  to  have  printing  and  binding  done; 
and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  within 
the  amount  appropriated  therefor.  Sub- 
p>enas  shall  be  issued  under  the  signature  of 
the  chairman  or  vice  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  shall  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  them.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 102  to  104.  Inclusive,  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (USC.  title  2.  sees  192  194)  shall 
apply  in  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any  wit- 
ness to  comply  with  any  Bubp>ena  or  to 
testify  when  summoned  under  authority  of 
this  section. 

"(g)  The  Joint  conamlttee  shall  have  a 
staff  director,  an  associate  staff  director,  and 
such  other  professional,  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  employees,  temporary  or  perma- 
nent, as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  the  Joint  committee.  Such  em- 
ployees shall  be  employed  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  laws,  and  their  compen- 
sation shall  be  fixed  without  regard  to  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  The 
staff  director  shall  be  appointed  by  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  members  of  the  party  of 
which  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  committee 
is  a  member,  and  the  associate  staff  director 
shall  be  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the 
members  of  the  opposition  party.  No  person 
shall  be  employed  by  the  Joint  committee 
unless  the  members  appointing  him  have 
favorably  considered  the  data  with  respect 
to  him  submitted  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  after  a  thorough  Investigation 
of  his  loyalty  and  security 

"(h)  The  Joint  committee  shall  make 
available  members  of  Its  staff  to  assist  the 
staffs  of  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
Senate  and  the  several  subcommittees  there- 
of during  the  periods  when  appropriation 
bills  are  pending. 

"(1)  Professional  and  technical  employees 
of  the  Joint  committee,  upon  the  written 
authority  of  the  chairman  or  vice  chair- 
man, shall  have  the  right  to  examine  the 
fiscal  books,  documents,  papers,  and  reports 
of  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment within  or  without  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  data  related  to  proposed  appro- 
priations Incorporated  In  the  annual  budget 
tran-smlttcd  by  the  President. 

"(J)  The  annual  budget  of  the  United 
States  shall  henr-eforth  Include  a  special 
analysis  of  all  active  long-term  construction 
and  development  programs  and  projects  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress,  showing  for  each 
the  total  estimated  cost,  and  the  actual  or 
estimated  expenditures  during  prior  fiscal 
years,  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  ensuing  fis- 
cal   year,   and   subsequent    fiscal    years.      All 
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grant-in-aid  pnjgrams  shall  be  Included  In 
this  analysis.  In  a  separate  grouping,  showing 
under  the  heading  'Subsequent  Fiscal  Years' 
for  grants  of  Indefinite  duration  the  eetl- 
mated  annual  cost  for  a  ten-year  period. 
Each  agency  carrying  on  any  program  by 
utilization  of  the  borrowing  authority  shall, 
at  such  times  as  the  committee  shall  specify, 
report  to  the  committee  upon  the  extent  of 
lu  borrowings  under  such  program,  and  upon 
Its  operations  generally  under  such  program. 
Upon  request  of  the  Joint  committee,  any 
agency  shall  submit  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  estimates  for  proposed  ap- 
propriations on  an  annual  accrued  expend- 
iture basis. 

"(k)  Qualified  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall,  at  tlie 
request  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Sen- 
ate, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  be  assigned 
to  attend  executive  sessions  of  the  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Appropriations  Committees 
and  to  explain  the  content  and  b.asls  of 
proposed  appropriations. 

"(1)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall,  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  make  such  Investigations  and  reports 
with  respect  to  any  agency  as  will  enable  such 
Joint  committee  to  give  adequate  considera- 
tion to  Items  relating  to  such  agency  which 
are  contained  In  the  budget  as  submitted 
by  the  President,  and  Justifications  submitted 
in  support  thereof;  and.  for  this  purpose,  the 
Comptroller  General  Is  authorized  to  emplpy 
technical  and  professional  personnel  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  rules,  or 
regulations,  and  fix  their  compensation 
without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended. 

"(m)  When  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'agency'  means  any  ex(?cullve  department, 
commission,  council,  Independent  establish- 
ment. Government  corporation,  board,  bu- 
reau, division,  service,  office,  officer,  authority, 
administration,  or  other  establishment,  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
Such  term  includes  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  Includes  any  and  all 
parts  of  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  except  the  courts 
thereof. 

"(n)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
Appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the  Joint 
committee  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the 
chairman  or  vice  chairman." 

Sec  2  Section  133  of  ttie  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1944,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)(1)  All  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  au- 
thorizing appropriations  reported  from  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  accompanied  by  reports  In 
writing,  which  shall  be  printed;  and  there 
shall  be  included  In  each  such  report  or  In 
an  accompanying  d(x;ument  an  estimate 
from  the  department  or  other  agency  of  the 
legislative,  executive,  or  Judicial  branch  of 
the  Government  primarily  concerned  of  the 
probable  cost  of  carrying  out  the  legislation 
proposed  In  such  bill  or  resolution  over  the 
first  five-year  period  of  Its  operation  or  over 
the  period  of  Its  operation  If  such  legislation 
will  be  effective  for  less  than  five  years.  If 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  determines 
that  no  existing  department  or  agency  Is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  legislation,  the 
estimate  shall  be  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

"(2)  Estimates  received  from  departments 
or  agencies  under  this  subsection  may  be 
submitted  by  the  committees  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  for  review,  and  such  reviews, 
when  practicable,  shall  be  Included  In  the  re- 
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ports  or  accompanying  documents  before  said 
bUIs  and  Joint  resolutions  are  reported. 
(S)   The  Joint  Conunlttee  on  the  Budget 

shall  maintain  compilations  of  aU  such  esti- 
mates and  semiannually  shall  print  those 
compilations  ( together  with  any  comment  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget)  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Congress." 

Sk.  3.  Section  139  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget 
is  autnorized  to  recommend  that  Joint  hear- 
ings be  held  by  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  and  of  subcommittees  thereof; 
but  such  Joint  hearings  shall  not  affect  the 
power  of  the  resp>ective  committees,  and  of 
subcommittee  thereof,  to  conduct  separate 
additional  committee  hearings,  and  shall  not 
affect  the  independence  of  committee  de- 
liberations and  decision.  The  chairman  of 
each  such  Joint  hearing  shall  be  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  or 
of  the  appropriate  subcommittee  thereof,  of 
the  House  in  which  the  bill  is  pending  at  the 
time  of  the  hearing,  and  the  vice  chairman 
shall  be  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  other  House,  or  of  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  thereof." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL    COFFEE 
AGREEMENT.    1962 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate,  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Executive  H,  87th  Congress.  2d 
session,  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
proceeded  to  consider  Executive  H,  87th 
Congress  2d  session,  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  which  was  read  the 
second  time,  as  follows: 

International  Coffek  Agreemint,   1962 
preamble 

The  Governments  Parties  to  this  Agree- 
ment, 

Recognizing  the  exceptional  Importance  of 
coffee  to  the  economies  of  many  countries 
which  are  largely  dependent  upon  this  com- 
modity for  their  export  earnings  and  thus 
for  the  continuation  of  their  development 
programmes  in  the  social  and  economic 
fields; 

Considering  that  close  International  co- 
operation on  coffee  marketing  will  stimulate 
the  economic  diversification  and  develop- 
ment of  coffee-producing  countries  and  thus 
contribute  to  a  strengthening  of  the  political 
and  economic  bonds  between  producers  and 
consumers; 

Finding  reason  to  expect  a  tendency  to- 
ward persistent  disequilibrium  between  pro- 


duction and  consumption,  accumulation  of 
burdensome  stocks,  and  pronounced  fluctua- 
tions In  prices,  which  can  be  harmful  both  to 
producers  and  to  consumers;  and 

Believing  that.  In  the  absence  of  Interna- 
tional measures,  this  situation  cannot  be 
corrected  by  normal  market  forces, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

CHAITTK    I OBJECTIVES 

Article    1 
Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  Agreement  are: 

(1)  to  achieve  a  reasonable  balance  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  on  a  basis  which 
will  assure  adequate  supplies  of  coffee  to 
consumers  and  markets  for  coffee  to  produc- 
ers at  equitable  prices,  and  which  will  bring 
about  long-term  equilibrium  between  pro- 
duction and  consumption; 

(2)  to  alleviate  the  serious  hardship 
caused  by  burdensome  surpluses  and  exces- 
sive fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  coffee  to 
the  detriment  of  the  interests  of  both  pro- 
ducers  and  consumers; 

(3)  to  contribute  to  the  development  of 
productive  resources  and  to  the  promotion 
and  maintenance  of  emplovment  and  Income 
in  the  Member  countries,  thereby  helping  to 
bring  about  fair  wages,  higher  living  stand- 
ards, and  better  working  conditions; 

(41    to  assist  In  Increasing  the  purchasing 
power  of  coffee-exporting  countries  by  keen- 
ng  prices  at  equitable  levels  and  by  Increas- 
ing consumption; 

(5)  to  encourage  the  consumption  of  cof- 
fee by  every  possible  means;  and 

(6)  In  general.  In  recognition  of  the  re- 
lationship of  the  trade  In  coffee  to  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  markets  for  Industrial 
products,  to  further  International  coopera- 
tlon  In  connexion  with  world  coffee  problems. 

CHAPTER    n DEFINITrONS 

Article  2 
Definitions 
For  the  purposes  of  the  Agreement: 
(1)    "Coffee"  means  the  beans  and  berries 
Of  the  coffee  tree,  whether  parchment    green 
or  roasted,  and  Includes  ground,  decaffeln- 
atrd.  liquid  and  soluble  coffee.     These  terms 
shall  have  the  following  meaning: 

(a)  "green  coffee"  means  all  coffee  in  the 
naked  bean  form  before  roasting; 

(b)  "coffee  berries"  means  the  complete 
fruit  of  the  coffee  tree;  to  find  the  equivalent 
of  coffee  berries  to  green  coffee,  multiply  the 
net  weight  of  the  dried  coffee  berries  by  0.50; 

(c)  "parchment  coffee"  means  the"ereen 
coffee  bean  contained  In  the  parchment  skin- 
to  find  the  equivalent  of  parchment  coffee  t<D 
green  coffee,  multiply  the  net  weight  of  the 
parchment  coffee  by  0.80; 

(d)  "roasted  coffee"  means  green  coffee 
roasted  to  any  degree  and  Includes  ground 
coffee;  to  find  the  equivalent  of  roasted  cof- 
fee to  green  coffee,  multiply  the  net  weight 
of  roasted  coffee  by  1.19; 

(e)  "decaffeinated  coffee"  means  green 
roasted  or  soluble  coffee  from  which  caffeln 
has  been  extracted;  to  find  the  equivalent 
of  decaffeinated  coffee  to  green  coffee  mul- 
tiply the  net  weight  of  the  decaffeinated  cof- 
fee in  green,  rcmsted  or  soluble  form  by  1  00 
1.19  or  3.00,  respectively; 

(f)  "liquid  coffee"  means  the  water-solu- 
ble solids  derived  from  roasted  coffee  and  put 
Into  liquid  form;  to  find  the  equivalent  of 
liquid  to  gfeen  coffee,  multiply  the  net 
weight  of  the  dried  coffee  solids  contained 
In  the  liquid  coffee  by  3.00; 

(g)  "soluble  coffee'  means  the  dried 
water-soluble  solids  derived  from  roasted  cof- 
fee; to  find  the  equivalent  of  soluble  coffee 
to  green  coffee,  multiply  the  net  weight  of 
the  foluble  coffee  by  3. CO. 

(2)  "Bag"  means  60  kUogrammes  cw 
132  276  pounds  of  green  coffee;  "ton"  means 
a  metric  ton  of  1 .000  kilogrammes  or  2,204.6 
I>ounds;  and  "pound  '  means  453.597 
grammes. 
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(3)  "Coffee  year"  means  the  period  of 
one  year,  from  1  October  through  30  Septem- 
ber, and  "flrst  coffee  year"  mean*  the  coffee 
year  beginning  1  October  1962. 

(4)  "Export  of  coffee"  means,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  Article  38.  any  ship- 
ment of  coffee  which  leaves  the  territory 
of  the  country  where  the  coffee  was  grown 

(5)  "Organization",  "Council"  and  "Board" 
mean,  respectively,  the  International  Coffee 
Organization.  the  International  Coffee 
Council,  and  the  Executive  Board  established 
under  Article  7  of  the  Agreement. 

(6)  "Member"  means  a  Contracting  Party; 
a  dependent  territory  or  territories  In  respect 
of  which  separate  Membership  has  been  de- 
clared under  Article  4;  or  two  or  more  Con- 
tracting Parties  or  dependent  territories,  or 
both,  which  participate  In  the  Organization 
as  a  Member  group  under  Article  5  or  6. 

(7)  "Exporting  Member"  or  "exp>ortlng 
country"  means  a  Member  or  country,  re- 
spectively, which  Ls  a  net  exporter  of  coffee; 
that  Is.  whose  exports  exceed  Its  Imports. 

(8)  "Importing  Member"  or  "Importing 
country"  me.ms  a  Member  or  country,  re- 
spec'^lvely,  which  Is  a  net  Importer  of  coffee; 
that  Is,  whore  Imports  exceed  Its  exports. 

(9)  "Producing  Member"  or  "producing 
country"  meaas  a  Member  or  country,  re- 
spectively, which  grows  coffee  In  commercial- 
ly significant  quantities. 

(10)  "Distributed  simple  majority  vote" 
means  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  by  export- 
ing Members  present  and  voting,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  cast  by  Importing  Mem- 
bers present  and  voting,  counted  separately. 

(11)  "Distributed  two-thirds  majority 
vote"  means  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  by  exporting  Members  present  and 
voting  and  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  by  importing  Members  present  and  vot- 
ing, counted  separately. 

(12)  "Entry  Into  force"  means,  except 
where  the  context  otherwise  requires,  the 
date  on  which  the  Agreement  first  enters 
Into  force,  whether  provisionally  or  defln- 
Itlvely. 

CHAP-rra  in — -membership 

Article  3 
Membership  In  the  Organization 
Each  Contracting  Party,  together  with 
those  of  Its  dependent  territories  to  which 
the  Agreement  is  extended  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  Article  67,  shall  constitute  a  single 
Member  of  the  Organization,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  under  Article  4,  5  or  6. 

Article   4 

Separate  Membership  In  Respect  of 
Dependent  Territories 

Any  Contracting  Party  which  Is  a  net  Im- 
porter of  coffee  may,  at  any  time,  by  appro- 
priate notification  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph (2)  of  Article  67,  declare  that  It  Is 
participating  In  the  Organization  separately 
with  respect  to  any  of  Its  dependent  ter- 
ritories which  are  net  exporters  of  coffee  and 
which  It  designates.  In  such  case,  the  met- 
ropolitan territory  and  Its  non-designated 
dependent  territories  will  have  a  single  Mem- 
bership, and  Its  designated  dependent  ter- 
ritories, either  Individually  or  collectively  as 
the  notification  Indicates,  will  have  separate 
Membership. 

Article  5 

Group  Membership  upon  Joining  the 
Organization 
( 1 )  Two  or  more  Contracting  Parties  which 
are  net  exporters  of  coffee  may.  by  appro- 
priate notification  to  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  at  the  time  of  deposit 
of  their  respective  Instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion or  accession,  and  to  the  Council  at  Its 
flrst  session,  declare  that  they  are  Joining 
the  Organization  as  a  Member  group.  A  de- 
pendent territory  to  which  the  Agreement 
has  been  extended  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
Article  67  may  constitute  part  of  such  a 
Member  group  If  the  Government  of  the 
State  responsible  for  Its  International  rela- 


tions has  given  appropriate  notification 
thereof  under  p.^ragraph  (2)  of  Article  67. 
Such  Contracting  Parties  and  def>endent  ter- 
ritories must  satisfy  the  following  condi- 
tions: 

(a)  they  shall  declare  their  willingness  to 
accept  responsibility  for  group  obligations 
In  an  Individual  as  well  as  a  group  capacity: 

(b)  they  shall  subsequently  provide  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  the  Council  that  the 
group  has  the  organization  necessary  to  Im- 
plement a  common  coffee  policy,  and  that 
they  have  the  means  of  complying,  together 
with  the  other  parties  to  the  group,  with 
their  obligations  under  the  Agreement;   and 

(c)  they  shall  subsequently  provide  evi- 
dence to  the  Council  either; 

(I)  that  thoy  have  been  recognized  as  a 
group  In  a  previous  International  coffee 
agreement;  or 

(II)  that  they  have: 

(a)  a  common  or  co-ordinated  commercial 
and  economic  policy  In  relation  to  coffee, 
and 

(b)  a  co-ordinated  monetary  and  financial 
policy,  as  well  as  the  organs  necessary  for 
Implementing  such  a  policy,  so  that  the 
Council  Is  satisfied  that  the  Member  group 
can  comply  with  the  spirit  of  group  mem- 
oershlp  and  the  group  obligations  Involved. 

(3)  The  Member  group  shall  constitute 
a  single  Member  of  the  Organization,  except 
that  each  party  to  the  group  shall  be 
treated  as  If  it  were  a  single  Member  as 
regards  all  matters  arising  under  the  fol- 
lowing provisions: 

(a)  Chapters  XI  and  XII; 

(b)  Articles  10,  11,  and  19  of  Chapter  IV; 
and 

(c)  Article  70  of  Chapter  XIX. 

(3)  The  Contracting  Parties  and  depend- 
ent territories  Joining  as  a  Member  Group 
shall  specify  the  Government  or  organiza- 
tion which  will  represent  them  In  the  Coun- 
cil as  regards  all  matters  arising  under  the 
Agreement  other  than  those  specified  in 
paragraph    (2)    of  this  Article. 

(4)  The  Member  group's  voting  rights 
shall  oe  as  follows: 

(a)  the  Member  group  shall  have  the  same 
number  of  basic  votes  as  a  single  Member 
country  Joining  the  Organization  In  an  In- 
dividual  capacity.  These  basic  votes  shall 
be  attributed  to  and  exercised  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  organization  representing  the 
group: 

(b)  In  the  event  of  a  vote  on  any  matters 
arising  under  provisions  specified  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  Article,  the  parties  to 
the  Member  group  may  exercise  separately 
the  votes  attributed  to  them  by  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (3)  of  Article  12  as  If 
each  were  an  Individual  Member  of  the 
Organization,  except  for  the  basic  votes, 
which  shall  remain  attributable  only  to  the 
Government  or  organization  representing 
the  group. 

(5)  Any  Contracting  Party  or  dependent 
territory  which  is  a  party  to  a  Member 
group  may.  by  notification  of  the  Council, 
withdraw  from  that  group  and  become  a 
separate  Member,  Such  withdrawal  shall 
take  effect  upon  receipt  of  the  notification 
by  the  Council.  In  case  of  such  withdrawal 
from  a  group,  or  In  case  a  party  to  a  group 
ceases,  by  withdrawal  from  the  Organization 
or  otherwise,  to  be  such  a  party,  the  remain- 
ing parties  to  the  group  may  apply  to  the 
Council  to  maintain  the  group,  and  the 
group  shall  continue  to  exist  unless  the 
Council  approves  the  application.  If  the 
Member  group  is  dissolved,  each  former 
party  to  the  group  will  become  a  separate 
Member.  A  Memtier  which  has  ceased  to  be 
a  party  to  a  group  may  not.  as  long  as  the 
Agreement  remains  in  force,  again  become  a 
party  to  a  group 

Articles 
Subsequent  Group  Membership 
Two  or  more  exporting   Members  may.   at 
any   time  after   the  Agreement  baa  entere<l 


into   force    with    respect    to   them    aonW   » 
the  Council  to  form  a  Member  group     tiT 
Council   shall   approve   the   application  if,! 
finds   that    the   Members    have   made  &  dec 


laratlon.   and    have   provided   evidence    ut 
Isfylng    the    requirements    of   paragraph  7i  i" 
of     Article     5.     Upon     such     approval      II 


the 


slons   of    paragraphs    (2),    (3),    (4,    and    (.5, 
of   that   Article  ^''* 

CHAPTER    IV ORGANIZATION    AND 

ADMI.NISTRATION 

Article  7 
Establishment.    Seat    and    Structure    of 
International   Coffee  Organization 

( 1 )  The  International  Coffee  Organization 
Is  hereby  established  to  administer  the  prcvl- 
slons  of  the  Agreement  and  to  supervise  itl 
operation. 

(2)  The  seat  of  the  Organization  shall  be 
In  London. 

(3)  The  Organization  shall  function 
through  the  International  Coffee  Council  its 
Executive  Board.  Its  Executive  Director  and 
lus  staff. 

Article  8 

Composition     of     the     International    Coffee 
Council 

(1)  The  highest  authority  of  the  Organl- 
z.ition  shall  be  the  International  Coffee 
Council,  which  shall  consist  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Organization. 

(2)  Each  Member  shall  be  represented  on 
the  Council  by  a  representative  and  one  or 
more  alternates.  A  Member  may  also  desig- 
nate one  or  more  advisers  to  accompany  Its 
representative  or  alternates. 

Article  9 
Powers  and  Functions  of  the  Council 
(  1 )  All  powers  specifically  conferred  by 
the  Agreement  shall  be  vested  In  the  Coun- 
cil, which  shall  have  the  powers  and  perforin 
the  functions  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Agreement. 

(2)  The  Council  shall,  by  a  distributed 
two-thirds  majority  vote,  establish  such 
rules  and  regul  itlons.  Including  lu  own 
ru'.es  of  procedure  and  the  financial  and  sufl 
regulations  of  the  Organization,  as  are  neces- 
s.iry  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Agreement  and  are  consistent  therewith. 
The  Council  may.  In  its  rules  of  procedure, 
provide  a  procedure  whereby  It  may.  with- 
out  meeting,  decide  specific  questions. 

(3)  The  Council  shall  also  keep  such 
records  as  are  required  to  perform  Its  func- 
tions under  the  Agreement  and  such  other 
records  as  it  considers  desirable,  and  shall 
publish  an  annu:.l  refxart. 

Article  10 

Election  of  the  Chairman  and  Vlce-ChalrmaD 
Of  the  Council 

(1)  The  Council  shall  elect,  for  each  cof- 
fee year,  a  Chairman  and  a  first,  a  second 
and  a  third  Vice-Chalrman. 

(2)  As  a  general  rule,  the  Chairman  and 
the  first  Vice-chairman  shall  both  be  elected 
either  from  among  the  representatives  of 
exporting  Members,  or  from  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Importing  Members,  and  the 
second  and  the  third  Vice-Chalrmen  shall  be 
elected  from  representatives  of  the  other 
category  of  Members;  these  offices  shall  alter- 
nate each  C(5ffee  year  between  the  two 
categories  of  Members 

(3)  Neither  the  Chairman  nor  any  Vice- 
Chalrman  acting  as  Chairman  shall  have  the 
right  to  vote  His  alternate  will  In  such  case 
exercise  the  Member's  voting  rights. 

Article  11 
Sessions  of  the  Council 
As  a  general  rule,  the  Council  shall  hold 
regular  sessions  twice  a  year.  It  may  hold 
special  :e88lons  If  It  so  decides  Special  ses- 
sions shall  also  be  held  when  either  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board,  or  any  five  Members,  or  a 
Member    or    Members    having    at    least    200 
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votes  so  request.  Notice  of  sessions  shall  be 
-iven  at  least  thirty  days  In  advance,  ex- 
ffpt  In  cases  of  emergency.  Sessions  shall 
be  held  at  the  seat  of  the  Organl2»tlon,  un- 
less the  Council  decides  otherwise. 
Article  12 
Votes 

(1)  The  exporting  Members  shall  together 
hold  1.000  votes  and  the  Importing  Members 
shall  together  hold  1.000  votes,  distributed 
^thin  each  category  of  Members— that  Is. 
exporting  and  Importing  Members,  respec- 
tively—as  provided  In  the  following  piu-a- 
graphs  of  this  Article. 

(2)  Efch  Member  shall  have  five  basic 
votes,  provided  that  the  total  number  of 
basic  votes  within  each  category  of  Members 
does  not  exceed  150.  Should  there  be  more 
than  thirty  exporting  Members  or  more  than 
thirty  importing  Members,  the  number  of 
basic  votes  for  each  Member  within  that 
category  of  Members  shall  be  adjusted  so  as 
to  keep  the  number  of  basic  votes  for  each 
category  of  Members  within  the  maximum 

of  150. 

(3)  The  remaining  votes  of  exporting 
Members  shall  be  divided  among  those  Mem- 
bers In  proportion  to  their  respective  basic 
export  quotas,  except  that  In  the  event  of  a 
vote  on  any  matter  arising  under  the  pro- 
visions specified  In  paragraph  (2)  of  Article 
5,  the  remaining  votes  of  a  member  group 
shall  be  divided  among  the  parties  to  that 
group  in  profiortlon  to  their  respective  par- 
ticipation In  the  basic  export  quota  of  the 
Member  group. 

(4)  The  remaining  votes  of  Importing 
Members  shall  be  divided  among  those  Mem- 
bers In  proportion  to  the  average  volume  of 
their  respective  coffee  Imports  In  the  pre- 
ceding three-year   period. 

(5)  The  distribution  of  votes  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Council  at  the  beginning 
of  each  coffee  year,  and  shall  remain  In  effect 
during  that  year,  except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (6)  of  this  Article. 

(6)  The  Council  shall  provide  for  the  re- 
distribution of  votes  In  accordance  with  this 
Article  whenever  there  Is  a  change  In  the 
Membership  of  the  Organization,  or  If  the 
voting  rights  of  a  Member  are  suspended  or 
regained  under  the  provisions  of  Article  25, 
45  or  61. 

(7)  No  Member  shall  hold  more  than  400 
TOtes. 

(8)  There  shall  be  no  fractional  votes. 

Article  13 
Voting  Procedure  of  the  Council 

(1)  Each  representative  shall  be  entitled 
to  cast  the  number  of  .votes  held  by  the 
Member  reprejcnted  by  him.  and  cfinnot 
divide  Its  votes.  He  may.  however,  cast  dif- 
ferently from  such  votes  any  votes  which  he 
exercises  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
ArUcle. 

(2)  Any  exporting  Member  may  authorize 
any  other  exporting  Member,  and  any  Im- 
porting Member  may  authorize  any  other 
Importing  Member,  to  represent  Its  Interests 
and  to  exercise  Us  right  to  vote  at  any  meet- 
ing or  meetings  of  the  Council.  The  limita- 
tion provided  for  In  paragraph  (7)  of  Article 
12  shall  not  apply  In  this  case. 

Article  14 

Decisions  of  the  Council 

(1)  All  decisions  of  the  Council  shall  be 
taken,  and  all  recommendations  shall  be 
made,  by  a  distributed  simple  majority  vote 
unless  otlierwise  provided  In  the  Agreement. 

(2)  The  following  procedure  shall  apply 
With  respect  to  any  action  by  the  Council 
which  under  the  Agreement  requires  a  dis- 
tributed two-thirds  majority  vote: 

(a)  If  a  distributed  two-thirds  majority 
vote  Is  not  obtained  because  of  the  negative 
vote  of  three  or  less  exporting  or  tliree  or  less 
Importing  Members,  the  proposal  shall.  If  the 
Council  so  decides  by  a  majority  of  the 
Members  present  and  by  a  distributed  simple 


majority  vote,  be  put  to  a  vote  again  within 
48  hours. 

(b)  If  a  dlstrimited  two-thirds  majority 
vote  Ls  again  not  obtained  because  of  the 
negative  vote  of  two  or  less  Importing  or  two 
or  less  exporting  Members,  the  propoeal  shall, 
if  the  Council  so  decides  by  the  majority  of 
the  Members  present  and  by  a  distributed 
simple  majority  vote,  be  put  to  a  vote  again 
within  24  hours; 

(c)  If  a  distributed  two-thirds  majority 
vote  Is  not  obtained  in  the  third  vote  be- 
cause of  the  negative  vote  of  one  exporting 
Member  or  one  Importing  Member,  tiie  pro- 
poeal shall  be  considered  adopted; 

(d)  if  the  Council  falls  to  put  a  proposal 
to  a  further  vote,  It  shall  be  considered  re- 
jected. 

(3)  The  Members  undertake  to  accept  as 
binding  all  decisions  of  the  Council  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Agreement. 

Article  15 

Composition  of  the  Board 

(1)  The  Executive  Board  shall  consist  of 
seven  exporting  Members  and  seven  impvort- 
Ing  Members,  elected  for  each  coffee  year  In 
accordance  with  Article  16.  Members  may 
be  re-elected. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall 
appoint  one  representative  and  one  or  more 
alternates. 

(3)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Council  for  each  coffee 
year  and  may  be  re-appointed.  He  shall  not 
have  the  right  to  vote.  If  a  representative 
is  appointed  Chairman,  his  alternate  will 
have  the  right  to  vote  In  his  place. 

(4)  The  Board  shall  normally  meet  at  the 
seat  of  the  Organization,  but  they  may  meet 
elsewhere. 

Article  16 

Election  of  the  Board 

(1)  The  exporting  and  tlie  Importing  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  be  elected  in  the 
Council  by  the  exporting  and  the  Importing 
Members  of  the  Organization  respectively. 
The  election  within  each  category  shall  be 
held  in  accordance  with  the  following  para- 
graphs of  this  Article. 

(2)  Each  Member  shall  cast  all  the  votes 
to  which  It  is  entitled  under  Article  12  for  a 
single  candidate.  A  Member  may  cast  for 
another  candidate  any  votes  which  it  exer- 
cises pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  Article  13. 

(3)  The  seven  candidates  receiving  the 
largest  number  of  votes  shall  be  elected; 
however,  no  candidate  shall  be  elected  on 
the  first  ballot  unless  It  receives  at  least  75 
votes. 

(4)  If  vmder  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  Article  less  than  seven  candidates 
are  elected  on  the  flrst  ballot,  further  ballots 
shall  be  held  In  which  only  Members  who 
did  not  vote  for  any  of  the  candidates  elected 
shall  have  the  right  to  vote.  In  each  fur- 
ther ballot,  the  minimum  number  of  votes 
required  for  election  shall  be  successively 
diminished  by  five  until  seven  candidates  are 
elected. 

(5)  Any  Member  who  did  not  vote  for  any 
of  the  Members  elected  shall  assign  its  votes 
to  one  of  them,  subject  to  paragraphs  (6)  and 
(7)  of  this  Article. 

(6)  A  Member  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
received  the  number  of  votes  originally  cast 
for  it  when  It  was  elected  and,  in  addition, 
the  number  of  votes  assigned  to  It.  provided 
that  the  total  number  of  votes  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 499  for  any  Member  elected. 

(7)  If  the  votes  deemed  received  by  an 
elected  Member  would  otlier*ise  exceed  499, 
Members  which  voted  for  or  assigned  their 
votes  to  such  elected  Member  shall  arrange 
among  themselves  for  one  or  more  of  them 
to  withdraw  their  votes  from  that  Member 
and  assign  or  reassign  them  to  another  elect- 
ed Member  so  that  the  votes  received  by  each 
elected  Member  shall  not  exceed  the  limit  oX 
4P9. 


Article  17 
Competence  of  the  Board 

(1)  The  Board  shall  be  responsible  to  and 
work  vmder  the  general  direction  of  the 
Council. 

(2)  The  Council  may,  by  a  distributed  sim- 
ple majority  vote,  delegate  to  the  Board  the 
exercise  of  any  or  all  of  Its  p>owers,  other  than 
the  following: 

(a)  annual  distribution  of  votes  under 
pnr.icraph  (5)  of  Article  12; 

(b)  approval  of  the  administrative  budget 
and  assessment  of  contributions  under  Ar- 
ticle 24; 

(c)  determination  of  quotas  under  the 
A-rrr"mpnt; 

(d)  Imposition  of  enforcement  measures 
other  than  those  whose  application  Is  auto- 
mntlc; 

(e)  suspension  of  the  voting  rights  of  a 
Member  under  Article  45  or  61; 

(f)  determination  of  Individual  country 
and  world  production  goals  under  Article 
48; 

(g)  establishment  of  a  jx)licy  relative  to 
stocks  under  Article  51; 

(h)  waiver  of  the  obligations  of  a  Mem- 
ber under  Article  60; 

(1)   decision  of  disputes  under  Article  61; 

(j)  establishment  of  conditions  for  ac- 
cession under  Article  65; 

(k)  a  decision  to  require  the  withdrawal 
of  a  Member  under  Article  69; 

( 1 )  extension  or  termination  of  the  Agree- 
ment under  Article  71;  and 

(m)  recommendation  of  amendments  to 
Members  under  Article  73. 

(3)  The  Council  may  at  any  time,  by  a 
distributed  simple  majority  vote,  revoke  any 
delegation   of   powers   to   the   Board. 

Article    18 

Voting   Procedure    of   the   Board 

(1)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
entitled  to  cast  the  number  of  votes  re- 
ceived by  It  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs (6)  and  (7)  of  Article  16.  Voting 
by  proxy  shall  not  be  allowed.  A  member 
may  not  split  its  votes. 

(2)  Any  action  taken  by  the  Board  shall 
require  the  same  majority  as  such  action 
would   require   If   taken   by   the   Council. 

Article    19 

Quorum  for  tlie  Council  and  the  Board 

(1)  The  quorum  for  any  meeting  of  the 
Council  shall  be  the  presence  of  a  majority 
of  the  Members  representing  a  distributed 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  total  votes.  If 
there  is  no  quorum  on  the  day  appointed  for 
the  opening  of  any  Council  session,  or  if 
In  the  course  of  any  Council  session  there 
is  no  quorum  at  three  successive  meetings, 
the  Council  shall  be  convened  seven  days 
later;  at  that  time  and  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  tiiat  session  the  quorum  shall 
be  the  presence  of  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers representing  a  distributed  simple  ma- 
jority of  the  votes.  Representation  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (2)  of  Article  13 
shall  be  considered  as  presence. 

(2)  The  quorum  for  any  meeting  of  the 
Board  shall  be  the  presence  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  representing  a  distributed 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  total  votes. 

Article  20 

The  Executive  Director  and  the  Staff 

(1)  The  Council  shall  appoint  the  Execu- 
tive Director  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board.  Tlie  terms  of  appointment  of  the 
Executive  Director  shall  bie  established  by  the 
Council  and  shall  be  comparable  to  those 
applying  to  corresponding  ofl&cials  of  similar 
Inter-governmentail  organizations. 

(2)  The  Executive  Director  shall  be  the 
chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Organiza- 
tion and  shall  be  responsible  for  the  perform- 
ance of  any  duties  devolving  upon  him  In  the 
administration  of  the  Agreement. 
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(3)  The  Executive  Director  shall  appoint 
the  staff  In  accordance  with  regulations 
established  by  the  Council. 

(4)  Neither  the  Executive  Director  nor  any 
member  of  the  staff  shall  have  any  financial 
Interest  in  the  coffee  Industry,  coffee  trade, 
or  coffee  transportation. 

(5)  In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  the 
Executive  Director  and  the  staff  shall  not 
seek  or  receive  Instructions  from  any  Member 
or  from  any  other  authority  external  to  the 
Organization.  They  shall  refrain  from  any 
action  which  might  reflect  on  their  position 
as  international  officials  responsible  only  to 
the  Organization.  Each  Member  undertakes 
to  respect  the  exclusively  International 
character  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  and  the  staff  and  not  to 
seek  to  Influence  them  In  the  discharge  of 
their  responsibilities. 

Article  21 
Co-operation  With  Other  Organizations 
The  Council  may  make  whatever  arrange- 
ments are  desirable  for  consultation  and  co- 
operation with  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies  and  with  other  appropri- 
ate inter-governmental  organizations.  The 
Council  may  invite  these  organizations  and 
any  organizations  concerned  with  coffee  to 
send  observers  to  Its  meetings. 

CHAPTEK    V— PRIVILEGES   AND   IMMUNmXS 

Article  22 
Privileges  and  Immunities 

(1)  The  Organization  shall  have  in  the 
territory  of  each  Member,  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  Its  laws,  such  legal  capacity  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  its  func- 
tions under  the  Agreement 

(2)  The  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
shall  grant  exemption  from  taxation  on  the 
salaries  paid  by  the  Organization  to  its  em- 
ployees, except  that  such  exemption  need  not 
apply  to  nationals  of  that  country.  It  shall 
also  grant  exemption  from  taxation  on  the 
assets.  Income  and  other  property  of  the 
Organization. 

CHAPTER    VI — FINANCE 

Article  23 
Finance 
■  (1)  The  expenses  of  delegations  to  the 
Council,  representatives  on  the  Board,  and 
representatives  on  any  of  the  committees  of 
the  Council  or  the  B^ard  shall  be  met  by 
their  respective  Governments. 

(2)  The  other  expenses  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  the  Agreement  shall  be 
met  by  annual  contributions  from  the  Mem- 
bers assessed  in  accordance  with  Article  24 

(3)  The  financial  year  of  the  Organiza- 
tion shall  be  the  same  as  the  coffee  year. 

ArticU  24 

Determination  of  the  Budget  and 
Assessment  of  Contributions 

(1)  During  the  second  half  of  each  finan- 
cial year,  the  Council  shall  approve  the  ad- 

•  mlnistratlve  budget  of  the  Organization  for 
the  following  financial  year,  and  shall  assess 
the  contribution  of  each  Member  to  that 
budget. 

(2)  The  contribution  of  each  Member  to 
the  budget  for  each  financial  year  shall  be  in 
the  proportion  which  the  number  of  Its  votes 
at  the  time  the  budget  for  that  financial 
year  la  approved  bears  to  the  total  votes  of 
all  the  Members.  However,  If  there  Is  any 
change  in  the  distribution  of  votes  among 
Members  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (5)  of  Article  12  at  the  Ixgln- 
nlng  of  the  financial  year  for  which  contri- 
butions are  assessed,  such  contributions 
shall  be  correspondingly  adjusted  for  that 
year.  In  determining  contributions,  the 
votes  of  each  Member  shall  be  calculated 
without  regard  to  the  suspension  of  any 
Member's  voting  rights  or  any  redistribu- 
tion of  votes  resulting  therefrom. 


(3)  The  initial  contribution  of  any  Mem- 
ber Joining  the  Organization  after  the  entry 
into  force  of  the  Agreement  shall  be  assessed 
by  the  Council  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  votes  to  b«  held  by  It  and  the  period  re- 
maining in  the  current  financial  year,  but 
the  assessments  made  up>on  other  Members 
for  the  current  financial  year  shall  not  be 
altered. 

(4)  If  the  Agreement  comes  Into  force 
more  than  eight  months  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  full  financial  year  of  the 
Organization,  the  Council  shall  at  its  first 
se8.3lon  approve  an  administrative  budget 
covering  only  the  period  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  full  financial  year. 
Otherwise  the  first  administrative  budget 
shall  cover  both  the  Initial  i>erlod  and  the 
first  full  financial  year. 

Article  25 

Payment  of  Contributions 

(1)  Contributions  to  the  administrative 
budget  for  each  financial  year  shall  be  pay- 
able In  freely  convertible  currency,  and  shall 
become  due  on  the  first  day  of  that  financial 
year. 

(2)  If  any  Member  falls  to  pay  Its  full 
contribution  to  the  administrative  budget 
within  six  months  of  the  date  on  which  the 
contribution  is  due.  both  its  voting  rights 
in  the  Council  and  its  right  to  have  its  votes 
cast  in  the  Board  shall  be  suspended  until 
such  contribution  has  been  paid.  However. 
unless  the  Council  so  decides  by  a  distrib- 
uted two-thirds  majority  vote,  such  Mem- 
ber shall  not  be  deprived  of  any  of  its  other 
rights  nor  relieved  of  any  of  its  obligations 
under  the  Agreement. 

(3)  Any  Member  whose  voting  rights  have 
been  sufpended,  either  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  Article  or  under  Article  45  or  61.  shall 
nevertheless  remain  responsible  for  the  pay- 
ment of  its  contribution. 

Article  26 
Audit  and  Publication  of  Accounts 
As  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of  each 
financial  year,  an  independently  audited 
statement  of  the  Organization's  receipts  and 
expenditures  during  that  financial  year  shall 
be  presented  to  the  Council  for  approval  and 
publication. 

CHAPTER    VII — REGULATION    OF    EXPORTS 

Article  27 
General  Undertakings  by  Members 

(1)  The  Members  undertake  to  conduct 
their  trade  policy  so  that  the  objectives  set 
forth  in  Article  1  and.  In  particular,  para- 
graph (4)  of  that  Article,  may  be  achieved. 
They  agree  on  the  desirability  of  operating 
the  Agreement  in  a  manner  such  that  the 
real  income  derived  from  the  export  of  coffee 
could  be  progressively  increased  so  as  to 
make  It  consonant  with  their  needs  for  for- 
eign exchange  to  support  their  programmes 
for  social  and  economic  progress. 

(2)  To  attain  these  purposes  through  the 
fixing  of  quotas  as  provided  for  In  this  Chap- 
ter and  In  other  ways  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Agreement,  the  Members  agree 
on  the  necessity  of  assuring  that  the  general 
level  of  coffee  prices  does  not  decline  below 
the  general  level  of  such  prices  In  1962. 

(3)  The  Members  further  agree  on  the 
desirability  of  assuring  to  consumers  prices 
which  are  equitable  and  which  will  not 
hamper  a  desirable  Increase  In  consumption. 

Article  28 

Basic  Export   Quoteis 

( 1 )  For  the  first  three  coffee  years,  be- 
ginning on  1  October  1962,  the  exporting 
countries  listed  In  Annex  A  shall  have  the 
basic  export  quotas  specified  In  that  Annex 

(2)  During  the  last  six  months  of  the 
coffee  year  ending  30  September  1965.  the 
Council  shall  review  the  basic  export  quotas 
specified  in  Annex  A  in  order  to  adjust  them 
to  general  market  conditions.  The  Council 
may  then  revise  such  quotas  by  a  distributed 
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two-thirds  majority  vote;  if  not  revised    »v, 
basic    export    quotas    specified    in    aT^L      * 
shall  remain  in  effect.  '^'^  A 

Article  29 
Quota  of  a  Member  Group 
Where    two    or    more    countries    li8t*d    . 
Annex  A  form  a   Member   group  in  accnrn 
ance  with  Article  5.  the  b,aslc  export  alZ 
specified  for  those  countries  in  Annex  A  sh  , 
be   added   together  and   the  combined  tnn 
treated    as   a   single   quota   for    the   pur^ 
of  this  Chapter.  f  "rpo«« 

Article  30 
Fixing  of  Annual  Export  Quotas 

(1)  At  least  30  days  before  the  beginnlnB 
of  each  coffee  year  the  Council  shall  adopt  bt 
a  two-thlrd.i  majority  vote  an  estimate  of 
total  world  imports  for  the  following  coffJ 
year  and  an  estimate  of  probable  exporu 
from  nonmembcr  countries, 

(2)  In  the  light  of  these  estimates  th» 
Council  shall  forthwith  fix  annual  export 
quotas  which  shall  be  the  same  percenuw 
for  all  exporting  Members  of  the  basic  export 
quotas  specified  In  Annex  A.  For  the  tint, 
coffee  year  this  percentage  is  fixed  at  99 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  32. 

Article  31 

Fixing  of  Quarterly  Export  QuoUs 

(1)  Inamedlately  following  the  fixing  of 
the  annual  export  quotas  the  Council  shall 
fix  quarterly  export  quotas  for  each  export- 
ing Member  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  sup- 
ply in  reasonable  balance  with  estimated  de- 
mand throughout  the  coffee  year. 

(2)  There  quotas  shall  be.  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, 25  per  cent  of  the  annual  export  quota 
of  each  Member  during  the  coffee  year  No 
Member  shall  be  allowed  to  export  more  than 
30  per  cent  In  the  first  quarter  60  per  cent  in 
the  first  two  quarters,  and  80  per  cent  In  the 
first  three  quarters  of  the  coffee  year.  L' 
exports  from  any  Member  In  one  quarter  art 
less  than  its  quota  for  that  quarter,  the  out- 
standing balance  shall  be  added  to  lu  quou 
for  the  following  quarter  of  that  coffee  year. 

Article  32 
Adjustment  of  Annual  Export  Quotas 
If  m.irket  conditions  so  require,  the  Coun- 
cil may  review  the  quota  situation  and  may 
vary  the  percentage  of  basic  expKirt  quota* 
fixed  under  paragraph  (3)  of  Article  30  In 
so  doing,  the  Council  shall  have  regard  to  any 
likely  shortfalls  by  Members. 

Article  33 
Notification  of  Shortfalls 

(1)  Exporting  Members  undertake  to 
notify  the  Council  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
month  of  the  coffee  year  and  at  £U;h  later 
dates  as  the  Council  may  request  whether 
they  have  sufficient  coffee  available  to  export 
the  full  amount  of  their  quota  for  that  year 

(2)  The  Council  shall  take  Into  account 
these  notifications  in  determining  whether 
or  not  to  ftdju«t  the  level  of  export  quotas  In 
jwrcordance  with  Article  32 

Article  34 

Adjustment  of  Quarterly  Export  Quotas 

( 1 )  The  Council  shall  In  the  circumstances 
set  out  in  this  Article  vary  the  quarterly  ex- 
port quotas  fixed  for  each  Member  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  Article  31. 

(2)  If  the  Council  varies  the  annual  ex- 
port quotas  as  provided  in  Article  32.  then 
the  change  In  that  annual  quota  shall  be 
reflected  In  the  quotas  for  the  current  and 
remaining  quarters,  or  the  remaining  quar- 
ters, of  the  coffee  year. 

(3)  Apart  from  the  adjustment  provided 
for  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  Council 
may,  if  It  finds  the  market  situation  so  re- 
quires, make  adjustments  among  the  cur- 
rent and  remaining  quarterly  export  quotas 
for  the  same  coffee  year,  without,  however, 
altering  the  annual  export  quotas. 


(41  If  on  account  of  exceptional  circum- 
stances an  exporting  Member  considers  that 
the  limitations  provided  In  paragraph  (2) 
of  Article  31  would  be  likely  to  cause  serious 
barm  to  Its  economy,  the  Council  may.  at 
the  request  of  that  Member,  take  appro- 
priate action  under  Article  60.  The  Member 
concerned  must  furnish  evidence  of  harm 
and  provide  adequate  guarantees  concerning 
the  maintenance  of  price  stability.  The 
Council  shall  not,  however,  in  any  event, 
authorize  a  Member  to  export  more  than  36 
per  cent  of  its  annual  export  quota  in  the 
first  quarter,  65  per  cent  in  the  first  two 
quarters,  and  85  per  cent  In  the  first  three 
quarters  of  the  coffee  year. 

(6)  All  Members  recognize  that  marked 
price  rises  or  falls  occurring  within  brief  pe- 
riods may  unduly  distort  underlying  trends 
In  price,  cause  grave  concern  to  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  and  Jeopardize  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  Agree- 
ment. Accordingly,  if  such  movements  In 
general  price  levels  occur  within  brief  pe- 
rlod.s.  Members  may  request  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  which,  by  distributed  simple  ma- 
jority vote,  may  revise  the  total  level  of  the 
quarterly  export  quotas  in  effect. 

(6)    If  the  Council  finds  that  a  sharp  and 
unusual  increase  or  decrease  In  the  general 
level  of  prices  Is  due  to  artificial  manipula- 
tion of  the  coffee  market  through  agreements 
among   importers    or   exporters   or    both,    it 
shall  then  decide  by  a  simple  majority  vote 
on  what  corrective  measures  should  be  ap- 
plied to  readjust  the  total  level  of  the  quar- 
terly export  quotas  in  effect. 
Article   35 
Procedure  for  Adjusting  Export  Quotas 
(1)   Annual   export   quotas  shall   be   fixed 
and   adjusted    by  altering   the   basic   export 
quota   of   each    Member   by   the   same    per- 
centage. 

(2)  General  changes  In  all  quarterly  ex- 
port quotas,  made  pursuant  to  paragraphs 
(2),  (3),  (6)  and  (6)  of  Article  34,  shall  be 
applied  pro  rofa  to  Individual  quarterly  ex- 
port quotas  In  accordance  with  appropriate 
rules  esUibllshed  by  the  Council  Such  rules 
shall  take  account  of  the  different  per- 
centages of  annual  export  quotas  which  the 
different  Members  have  exported  or  are  en- 
titled to  export  in  each  quarter  of  the  coffee 
year. 

(3)  All  decisions  by  the  Council  on  the 
fixing  and  adjustment  of  annual  and  quar- 
terly export  quotas  under  Articles  30,  SI.  32, 
and  34  shall  be  taken,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided, by  a  distributed  two-thirds  majority 
vote. 

Article    36 
Compliance  with  Export  Quotas 

(1)  Exporting  Members  subject  to  quotas 
shall  adopt  the  measures  required  to  ensure 
full  compliance  with  all  provisions  of  the 
Agreement  relating  to  quotas.  The  Council 
may  request  such  Members  to  adopt  addi- 
tional measures  for  the  effective  Implementa- 
tion of  the  quota  system  provided  for  In  the 
Agreement. 

(2)  Exporting  Members  shall  not  exceed 
the  annual  and  quarterly  export  quotas  al- 
located to  them. 

(3)  If  an  exporting  Member  exceeds  Its 
quota  for  any  quarter,  the  Council  shall 
deduct  from  one  or  more  of  its  future  quotas 
a  total   amount  equal  to  that  excess. 

(4)  If  an  exporting  Member  for  the  second 
time  while  the  Agreement  remains  In  force 
exceeds  Its  quarterly  quota,  the  Council  shall 
deduct  from  one  or  more  of  Its  future  quotas 
a  total  amount  equal  to  twice  that  excess, 

(5)  If  an  exporting  Member  for  a  third  or 
subsequent  time  while  the  Agreement  re- 
mains In  force  exceeds  its  quarterly  quota, 
the  Council  shall  make  the  same  deduction 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (4)  of  this  Article, 
and  in  addition  the  Council  may  take  ac- 
tion in  accordance  with  Article  69  to  require 


the  withdrawal  of  such  a  Member  frcwn  the 
Organization. 

(6)  The  deductions  In  quotas  provided  In 
paragraphs  (3),  (4)  and  (6)  of  this  Article 
shall  be  made  by  the  Council  as  soon  as  it 
receives  the  necessary  Information, 

Article    37 
Transitional  Quota  Provisions 

( 1 )  Exports  of  coffee  after  1  October  1962 
shall  be  charged  against  the  annual  export 
quota  of  the  exporting  country  concerned 
at  such  time  as  the  Agreement  enters  Into 
force  In  respect  of  that  country. 

(2)  If  the  Agreement  enters  Into  force 
after  1  October  1962,  the  Council  shall,  dur- 
ing Its  first  session,  make  such  modifications 
as  may  be  necessary  In  the  procedure  for 
the  fixing  of  annual  and  quarterly  export 
quotas  In  respect  of  the  coffee  year  In  which 
the  Agreement  enters  Into  force. 

Article    38 

Shipments  of  Coffee  from  Dependent 
Territories 

(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  Arti- 
cle, the  shipment  of  coffee  from  any  of  the 
dependent  territories  of  a  Member  to  its 
metropolitan  territory  or  to  another  of  its 
dependent  territories  for  domestic  consump- 
tion therein  or  In  any  other  of  its  dependent 
territories  shall  not  be  considered  as  the 
export  of  coffee,  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  any  export  quota  limitations,  provided 
that  the  Member  concerned  enters  Into  ar- 
rangements satisfactory  to  the  Council  with 
respect  to  the  control  of  re-exports  and  such 
other  matters  as  the  Council  may  determine 
to  be  related  to  the  operation  of  the  Agree- 
ment and  which  arise  out  of  the  special 
relationship  between  the  metropolitan  ter- 
ritory of  the  Member  and  its  dependent 
territories. 

(2)  The  trade  In  coffee  between  a  Mem- 
ber and  any  of  its  dependent  territories 
which,  in  accordance  with  Article  4  or  5.  Is 
a  separate  Member  of  the  Organization  or  a 
party  to  a  Member  group,  shall  however  be 
treated,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Agreement, 
as  the  export  of  coffee. 

Article  39 
Exporting   Members   not   Subject   to  Quotas 

(1)  Any  exporting  Member  whose  average 
annual  exports  of  coffee  for  the  preceding 
three-year  period  where  less  than  25,000  bags 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  quota  provisions 
of  the  Agreement,  so  long  as  Its  exports  re- 
main less  than  that  quantity. 

(2)  Any  Trust  Territory  administered  un- 
der a  trusteeship  agreement  with  the  United 
Nations  whose  annual  exports  to  countries 
other  than  the  Administering  Authority  do 
not  exceed  100.000  bags  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  quota  provisions  of  the  Agreement, 
so  long  as  its  experts  do  not  exceed  that 
quantity. 

Article  40 
Exports  not  Charged  to  Quotas 

( 1 )  In  order  to  facilitate  the  increase  of 
coffee  consumption  in  certain  areas  of  the 
world  having  a  low  per  capita  consumption 
and  considerable  potential  for  expansion,  ex- 
ports to  countries  listed  in  Annex  B  shall 
not.  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub-para- 
graph (f)  of  this  paragraph,  be  charged  to 
quotas.  The  Council,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  full  coffee  year  after  the  Agree- 
ment enters  into  force,  and  annually  there- 
after, shall  review  the  list  with  a  view  to 
determining  whether  any  country  or  coun- 
tries should  be  deleted  from  it,  and  may,  if 
it  so  decides,  delete  any  such  country  or 
countries.  In  connection  with  exports  to  the 
countries  listed  in  Annex  B,  the  provisions 
of  the  following  sub -para  graphs  shall  be  ap- 
plicable: 

(a)  At  Its  first  session,  and  thereafter 
whenever  it  deems  necessary,  the  Council 
shall  prepare  an  estimate  of  Imports  for  In- 


ternal consumption  by  the  countries  listed 
In  Annex  B.  after  reviewing  the  results  ob- 
tained in  the  previous  year  with  regard  to 
the  increase  of  coffee  consumption  In  those 
countries  and  taking  Into  account  the  prob- 
able effect  of  promotion  compalgns  and  trade 
arrangements.  Exporting  Members  shall  not 
In  the  aggregate  expert  to  the  countries 
listed  In  Annex  B  more  than  the  quantity 
set  by  the  Council,  and  for  that  purpose  the 
Council  shall  keep  those  Members  Informed 
of  current  exports  to  such  countries.  Ex- 
porting Members  shall  Inform  the  Council 
not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  end  of 
each  month  of  all  exports  made  to  each 
of  the  countries  listed  In  Annex  B  during 
that  month. 

(b)  Members  shall  supply  such  statistics 
and  other  Information  as  the  Council  may 
require  to  assist  it  In  controlling  the  flow  of 
coffee  to  countries  listed  in  Annex  B  and  its 
consumption  therein. 

(c)  Exporting  Members  shall  endeavor  to 
renegotiate  existing  trade  agreements  as 
soon  as  possible  In  order  to  Include  In  them 
provisions  preventing  re-exports  of  coffee 
from  the  countries  listed  in  Annex  B  to  other 
markets.  Exporting  Members  shall  also  in- 
clude such  provisions  in  all  new  trade  agree- 
ments and  in  all  new  sales  contracts  not 
covered  by  trade  agreements,  whether  such 
eontracu  are  negotiated  with  private  traders 
or  with  government  organizations. 

(d)  In  order  to  maintain  control  at  all 
times  of  exports  to  countries  listed  In  An- 
nex B,  the  Council  may  decide  upon  further 
precautionary  steps,  such  as  requiring  coffee 
bags  destined  to  those  countries  to  be 
specially  marked  and  requiring  that  the 
exporting  Members  receive  from  such  coun- 
tries banking  and  contractual  guarantees 
to  prevent  re-exportation  to  countries  not 
listed  In  Annex  B.  The  Council  may,  when- 
ever It  deems  necessary,  engage  the  services 
of  an  Internationally  recognized  world-wide 
organization  to  Investigate  Irregularities  In, 
or  to  verify  exports  to,  countries  listed  In 
Annex  B.  The  Council  shall  call  any  pos- 
sible Irregularity  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  annually  prepare  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  results  obtained 
in  the  development  of  coffee  markets  In  the 
countries  listed  In  Annex  B. 

(f)  If  coffee  exported  by  a  Member  to  a 
country  listed  In  Annex  B  Is  re-exported  to 
any  country  not  listed  In  Annex  B,  the 
Council  shall  charge  the  corresponding 
amount  to  the  quota  of  that  exporting 
Member.  Should  there  again  be  a  re-exporta- 
tion from  the  same  country  listed  in  An- 
nex B.  the  Council  shall  Investigate  the 
case,  and  unless  it  finds  extenuating  circum- 
stances, may  at  any  time  delete  that  coun- 
try from  Annex  B. 

(2)  Exports  of  coffee  beans  as  raw  ma- 
terial for  industrial  processing  for  any  pur- 
poses other  than  human  consumption  as  a 
beverage  or  foodstuff  shall  not  be  charged 
to  quotas,  provided  that  the  Council  is  satis- 
fied from  Information  supplied  by  the  ex- 
porting Member  that  the  coffee  beans  are  in 
fact  used  for  such  other  purposes. 

(3)  The  Council  may,  upon  application 
by  an  exporting  Member  decide  that  coffee 
exports  made  by  that  Member  for  humani- 
tarian or  other  noncommercial  purposes 
shall  not  be  charged  to  Its  quota. 

Article  41 
Assurance  of  Supplies 
In  addition  to  ensuring  that  the  total 
supplies  of  coffee  are  In  accordance  with 
estimated  world  imports,  the  Council  shall 
seek  to  ensure  that  supplies  of  the  types 
of  coffee  that  consumers  require  are  avail- 
able to  them.  To  achieve  this  objective,  the 
Council  may,  by  a  distributed  two-thirds 
majority  vote,  decide  to  use  whatever 
methods  it  considers  practicable. 
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Article  42 


Regional    and    Inter-Recclonal    Price 
Arrangementa 

(1)  Regional  and  Inter -regional  price  ar- 
rangementa  among  exporting  Members  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  general  objectives  of 
the  Agreement,  and  shall  be  registered  with 
the  Council.  Such  arrangements  shall  take 
into  account  the  Interests  of  both  producers 
and  consumers  and  the  objectives  of  the 
Agreement.  Any  Member  of  the  Organiza- 
tion which  considers  that  any  of  these  ar- 
rangements are  likely  to  lead  to  results  not 
In  accordance  with  the  objectives  of  the 
Agreement  may  request  that  the  Council  dis- 
cuss them  with  the  Members  concerned  at 
Its  next  session. 

(2)  In  consultation  with  Members  and 
with  any  regional  organization  to  which 
they  belong,  the  Council  may  recommend  a 
scale  of  price  differentials  for  various  grades 
and  qualities  of  coffee  which  Members  should 
strive  to  achieve  through  their  pricing 
policies. 

(3)  Should  sharp  price  fluctuations  occur 
within  brief  periods  In  respect  to  those 
grades  and  qualities  of  coffee  for  which  a 
scale  of  price  differentials  has  been  adopted 
as  the  result  of  recooimendatlons  made  un- 
der paragraph  (2)  of  this  Article,  the  Coun- 
cil may  reconunend  appropriate  measures  to 
correct  the  situation. 

Article  43 
Survey  of  Market  Trends 
The  Council  shall  keep  under  constant 
survey  the  trends  of  the  coffee  market  with 
a  view  to  recommending  price  policies,  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  the  results  achieved 
through  the  quota  mechanism  of  the  Agree- 
ment. 

CHAPTxm  wza—CBLTirtcATTs  or  okicin  ajto 

■X- EXPORT 

Article  44 
Certlflcates  of  Origin  and  Re-Export 
( 1 )  Every  export  of  coffee  from  any  Mem- 
ber In  whoee  territory  that  coffee  has  been 
grown  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
of  origin  modeled  on  the  form  set  forth  In 
Annex  C,  Issued  by  a  qualified  agency  chosen 
by  that  Member.  Each  suoh  Member  shall 
determine  the  number  of  copies  of  the  cer- 
tificate it  will  require  and  each  copy  shall 
bear  a  serial  number.  The  original  of  the 
certificate  shall  accompany  the  documents  of 
export.  Bind  a  copy  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
Organization  by  that  Member.  The  Council 
shall,  either  directly  or  through  an  interna- 
tionally recognized  world-wide  organization, 
verify  the  certificates  of  origin,  so  that  at 
any  time  It  will  be  able  to  ascertain  the 
quantities  of  coffee  which  have  been  ex- 
ported by  each  Member. 

(2)  Every  re-export  of  coffee  from  a  Mem- 
ber shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of 
re-export  issued  by  a  qualified  agency  chosen 
by  tiiat  Member.  In  such  form  as  the  Coun- 
cil may  determine,  certifying  that  the  coffee 
In  question  was  Imported  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Agreement,  and.  If  ap- 
propriate, containing  a  reference  to  the  cer- 
tificate or  certificates  of  origin  under  which 
that  coffee  was  Imported.  The  original  of 
the  certificate  of  re-export  shall  accompany 
the  documents  of  re-export,  and  a  copy  shall 
be  furnished  to  the  Organization  by  the  re- 
exporting  Member. 

(3)  Each  Member  shall  notify  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  agency  or  agencies  designated 
by  it  to  perform  the  functions  specified  In 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  Article  The 
Council  may  at  any  time,  for  cause,  declare 
certification  by  a  particular  agency  unac- 
ceptable to  It. 

(4)  Members  shall  render  periodic  report* 
to  the  Organization  concerning  Imports  oX 


coffee.  In  such  form  and  at  such  Intervals  aa 
the  Council  shall  determine. 

(5)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
Article  shall  be  put  Into  effect  not  later  than 
three  months  after  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
Agreement.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (2| 
shall  be  put  into  effect  at  such  time  as  the 
Council  shall   decide. 

I  6 )  After  the  respective  dates  provided  for 
under  paragraph  (5)  of  this  Article,  each 
Member  shall  prohibit  the  entry  of  any  ship- 
ment of  coffee  from  any  other  Member  which 
Is  not  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin 
or  a  certificate  of  re-exf)ort. 

CHAPTTH  IX REGtTLATTON  OF  IMPORTS 

Article  45 
Regulation  of  Imports 

(1)  In  order  to  prevent  non-member  ex- 
porting countries  from  Increasing  their  ex- 
ports at  the  expense  of  Members,  the  follow- 
ing provisions  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
Imports  of  coffee  by  Members  from  non-mem- 
ber countries. 

(2)  If  three  month.s  after  the  Agreement 
enters  Into  force,  or  at  any  time  thereafter, 
the  Members  of  the  Organization  represent 
less  than  95  per  cent  of  world  exports  In  the 
calendar  year  1961.  each  Member  shall,  sub- 
ject to  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  this  Article, 
limit  Its  total  annual  Imports  from  non- 
member  countries  as  a  group  to  a  quantity 
not  In  excess  of  Its  average  annual  Imports 
from  those  countries  as  a  group  during  the 
last  three  years  prior  to  the  entry  Into  force 
of  the  Agreement  for  which  statistics  are 
available.  However.  If  the  Council  so  de- 
cides, the  application  of  such  limitations  may 
be  deferred. 

(3)  If  at  any  time  the  Council,  on  the  basis 
of  Information  received,  finds  that  exports 
from  non-member  countries  as  a  group  swe 
disturbing  the  exports  of  Members,  it  may, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Members 
of  the  Organization  represent  95  per  cent  or 
more  of  world  ex[X)rta  In  the  calendar  year 
1961,  decide  that  the  limitations  of  para- 
graph (2)    shall  be  applied. 

(4)  If  the  Councils  estimate  of  world  Im- 
ports adopted  under  Article  30  for  any  coffee 
year  Is  less  than  Its  estimate  of  world  Imports 
for  the  first  full  coffee  year  after  the  Agree- 
ment enters  Into  force,  the  quantity  which 
each  Member  may  Import  from  non-member 
countries  as  a  group  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  ( 2 )  shall  be  reduced  by  the  same 
proportion 

(5)  The  Council  may  annually  recommend 
additional  limitations  on  Imfxjrts  from  non- 
member  countries  If  It  finds  such  limitations 
necessary  In  order  to  further  the  purposes  of 
the  Agreement. 

(6)  Within  one  month  from  the  date  on 
which  limitations  are  applied  under  this 
Article,  each  Member  shall  Inform  the  Coun- 
cil, of  the  quantity  of  Its  permissible  annual 
Imports  from  non-member  countries  as  a 
group. 

(7)  The  obligations  of  the  preceding  par- 
agraphs of  this  Article  shall  not  derogate 
from  any  conflicting  bilateral  or  multilateral 
obligations  which  Importing  Members  have 
entered  Into  with  non-member  countries 
before  1  August  1962;  provided  that  any 
importing  Member  which  has  such  conflict- 
ing obligations  shall  carry  them  out  In  such 
a  way  as  to  minimize  the  conflict  with  the 
obligations  of  the  preceding  paragraphs,  take 
steps  as  soon  as  possible  to  bring  Its  obliga- 
tions Into  harmony  with  those  paragraphs, 
and  Inform  the  Council  of  the  details  of  the 
conflicting  obligations  and  of  the  steps  taken 
to  minimize  or  eliminate  the  conflict. 

(8)  If  an  importing  Member  falls  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  this  Article,  the 
Council  may,  by  a  distributed  two-thirds 
majority  vote,  suspend  both  its  voting  rights 
in  the  Council  and  its  right  to  have  Its  votes 
cast  In  the  Board. 


CHAPTfai  X  — INCREASE  OF  C0N.^MPT10H 

Article  46 
Promotion 

( 1 )  The  Council  sliall  sponsor  a  contlnulne 
programme  for  promoting  the  consumption 
of  coffee.  The  size  and  cost  of  this  pro 
gramme  shall  be  subject  to  periodic  review 
and  approval  by  the  Council.  The  Import- 
ing Members  will  have  no  obligation  as 
respects  the  financing  of  this  programme 

(2)  If  the  Council  after  study  of  the  ques 
tlon  so  decides.  It  shall  establish  within  the 
framework  of  the  Board  a  separate  committee 
of    the    OrganlzaUon,    to    be    known    as   the 
World  Coffee  Promotion  Committee. 

(3)  If  the  World  Coffee  Promotion  Com- 
mittee Is  established,  the  following  provlaloni 
shall  apply: 

(a)  The  Committee's  rules.  In  particular 
those  regarding  membership,  orgunlzation 
and  financial  affairs,  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Council.  Membership  In  the  Committee 
shall  be  limited  to  Members  which  contribute 
to  the  promotional  programme  esUbllshed 
in  paragraph   ( 1 )   of  this  Article. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  work,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  establish  a  technical  committee 
within  each  country  In  which  a  promotional 
campaign  will  be  conducted.  Before  a  pro- 
motional campaign  Is  Inaugurated  In  any 
Member  country,  the  Committee  shall  advise 
the  representative  of  that  Member  In  the 
Council  of  the  Committee's  Intention  to  con- 
duct such  a  campaign  and  shall  obtain  that 
Member's  consent. 

(c)  The  ordinary  administrative  expenses 
relating  to  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee, other  than  the  costs  of  their  travel 
for  promoUon  purposes,  shall  be  charged  to 
the  administrative  budget  of  the  Organiza- 
tion, and  shall  not  be  charged  to  the  promo- 
tion funds  of  the  Committee. 

Article  47 
Removal  of  Obetacles  to  Consumption 

( 1 )  The  Members  recognize  the  utmost  im- 
p-jrtance  of  achieving  the  greateat  possible 
Increase  of  coffee  consumption  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  In  particular  through  the  progres- 
slve  removal  of  any  obstacles  which  may  hin- 
der such   Increase. 

(2)  The  Members  afflrm  their  Intention  to 
promote  full  International  co-operation  be- 
tween all  coffee  exporting  and  Importing 
countries. 

(3)  The  Members  recognize  that  there  are 
presently  In  effect  measures  which  may  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  hinder  the  Increase  In 
consumption  of  coffee.  In  particular: 

(a)  Import  arrangements  applicable  to 
coffee.  Including  preferential  and  other  tar- 
iffs, quotas,  operations  of  Government  Im- 
port monopolies  and  official  purchasing 
agencies,  and  other  administrative  rules  and 
conunerclal  practices; 

(b)  export  arrangements  as  regards  direct 
or  Indirect  subsidies  and  other  administra- 
tive rules  and  commercial  practices;   and 

(c)  Internal  trade  conditions  and  domestic 
legal  and  administrative  provisions  which 
may    affect   consumption. 

(4)  The  Members  recognize  that  certain 
Members  have  shown  their  concurrence  with 
the  objectives  stated  above  by  announcing 
their  Intention  to  reduce  tariffs  on  coffee  or 
by  taking  other  action  to  remove  obstacles 
to  Increased  consumption. 

(5)  The  Members  undertake.  In  the  light 
of  studies  already  carried  out  and  those  to  be 
carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council 
or  by  other  competent  International  organi- 
zations, and  of  the  Declaration  adopted  at 
the  Ministerial  Meeting  in  Geneva  on  30 
November    1961  : 

(a)  to  Investigate  ways  and  means  by 
which  the  obstacles  to  increased  trade  and 
consumption  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
this   Article   could    be   progressively   reduced 
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and  eventually,  whenever  possible,  elimi- 
nated, or  by  which  their  effects  could  be  sub- 
stantially diminished; 

(b)  to  Inform  the  Council  of  the  results  of 
their  Investigation,  so  that  the  Coimcll  can 
review,  within  the  first  eighteen  months  af- 
ter the  Agreement  enters  Into  force,  the  infor- 
mation provided  by  Members  concerning  the 
effect  of  these  obstacles  and,  If  appropriate, 
the  measures  planned  to  reduce  the  obstacles 
or  diminish  their  effects; 

(c)  to  take  Into  account  the  results  of  this 
review  by  the  Council  in  the  adoption  of  do- 
mestic measures  and  In  proposals  for  Inter- 
national action;  and 

(d)  to  review  at  the  session  provided  for 
In  Article  72  the  results  achieved  by  the 
Agreement  and  to  examine  the  adoption  of 
further  measures  for  the  removal  of  such 
obstacles  as  may  still  stand  In  the  way  of  ex- 
pansion of  trade  and  consumption,  taking 
Into  account  the  success  of  the  Agreement 
In  Increasing  Income  of  exporting  Mem- 
bers and  In  developing  consumption. 

(6)  The  Members  undertake  to  study  in 
the  Council  and  In  other  appropriate  organi- 
zations any  requests  presented  by  Members 
whose  economies  may  be  affected  by  the 
measures  taken  In  accordance  with  this 
Article. 

CHAPTER    XI — PRODUCTION    CONTROLS 

Article  48 

Production  Goals 

(1)  The  producing  Members  undertake  to 
adjust  the  production  of  coffee  while  the 
Agreement  remains  In  force  to  the  amount 
needed  for  domestic  consumption,  exports, 
and  stocks  as  specified  In  Chapter  XII. 

(2)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
Agreement  enters  Into  force,  the  Council 
shall.  In  consultation  with  the  producing 
Members,  by  a  distributed  two-thirds  ma- 
jority vote,  recommend  production  goals  for 
each  of  such  Members  and  for  the  world  as  a 
whole. 

(3)    Each   producing  Member  shall  be  en- 
tirely  responsible  for   the  policies   and   pro- 
cedures It  applies  to  achieve  these  objectives. 
Article  49 

Implementation  of  Production-Control 
Programmes 

(1)  Each  producing  Member  shall  periodi- 
cally submit  written  reports  to  the  Council 
on  the  measures  it  has  taken  or  Is  taking 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  Article  48,  as 
well  as  on  the  concrete  results  obtained.  At 
Its  first  session  the  Council  shall,  by  a  dis- 
tributed two-thirds  majority  vote,  establish 
a  time-table  and  procedures  for  the  presenta- 
tion and  discussion  of  such  reports.  Before 
making  any  observations  or  recommendations 
the  Council  will  consult  with  the  Members 
concerned. 

(2)  If  the  Council  determines  by  a  dls- 
Ulbuted  two-thirds  majority  vote  either  that 
any  producing  Member  has  not,  within  a 
period  of  two  years  from  the  entry  Into  force 
of  the  Agreement,  adopted  a  programme  to 
adjust  Its  production  to  the  goals  recom- 
mended by  the  Council  In  accordance  with 
Article  48,  or  that  any  producing  Member's 
programme  Is  not  effective.  It  may  by  the 
same  majority  decide  that  such  Member  shall 
not  enjoy  any  quota  Increases  which  may 
result  from  the  application  of  the  Agreement. 
The  Council  may  by  the  same  majority  estab- 
lish whatever  procedures  It  considers  appro- 
priate for  the  purpose  of  verifying  that  the 
provisions  of  Article  48  have  been  compiled 
with.  ^ 

(3)  At  such  time  as  It  considers  appropri- 
ate, but  m  any  event  not  later  than  the  re- 
view session  provided  for  In  Article  72.  the 
Council  may,  by  a  distributed  two-thirds 
majority  vote.  In  the  light  of  the  reports  sub- 
mitted for  ita  consideration  by  the  produc- 


ing Members  in  accordance  with  paragraph 

( 1 )  of  this  Article,  revise  the  production  goals 
recommended  In  accordance  with  paragraph 

(2)  of  Article  48. 

(4)  In  applying  the  provisions  of  this 
Article,  the  Council  shall  maintain  close 
contact  with  International,  national  and 
private  organizations  which  have  an  Interest 
in  or  are  responsible  for  financing  or,  In  gen- 
eral, assisting  the  development  plans  of  the 
primary  producing  countries. 

Article  50 
Co-operation  of  Importing  Members 
Recognizing  the  paramount  importance  of 
bringing  the  production  of  coffee  Into 
reasonable  balance  with  world  demand,  the 
Importing  Members  undertake,  consistently 
with  their  general  policies  regarding  Inter- 
national assistance,  to  co-operate  with  the 
producing  Members  in  their  plans  for  limit- 
ing the  production  of  coffee.  Their  assist- 
ance may  be  provided  on  a  technical,  finan- 
cial or  other  basis,  and  under  bilateral, 
multilateral  or  regional  arrangements,  to 
producing  Members  Implementing  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Chapter. 

CHAPTER    Xn — REGULATION    OF    STOCKS 

Article  51 
Policy  Relative  to  Coffee  Stocks 

(1)  At  its  first  session  the  Council  shall 
take  measures  to  ascertain  world  coffee 
stocks,  pursuant  to  systems  which  It  shall 
establish,  and  taking  Into  account  the  fol- 
lowing points:  quantity,  countries  of  origin, 
location,  quality,  and  condition.  The  Mem- 
bers shall  facilitate  this  survey. 

( 2 )  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
Agreement  enters  Into  force,  the  Council 
shall,  on  the  basis  of  the  data  thus  obtained 
and  in  consultation  with  the  Members  con- 
cerned, establish  a  policy  relative  to  such 
stocks  In  order  to  complement  the  recom- 
mendations provided  for  In  Article  48  and 
thereby  to  promote  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Agreement. 

(3)  The  producing  Members  shall  en- 
deavour by  all  means  within  their  power  to 
Implement  the  policy  established  by  the 
Council. 

(4)  Each  producing  Member  shall  be  en- 
tirely responsible  for  the  measures  It  ap- 
plies to  carry  out  the  policy  thus  established 
by  the  Council. 

i4rftcZc  52 

Implementation  of  Programmes  for 
Regulation  of  Stocks 
Each  producing  Member  shall  periodically 
submit  written  reports  to  the  Council  on  the 
measures  It  has  taken  or  Is  taking  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  Article  51,  as  well  as  on 
the  concrete  results  obtained.  At  Its  first 
session,  the  Council  shall  establish  a  time- 
table and  procedures  for  the  presentation 
and  discussion  of  such  reports.  Before  mak- 
ing any  observations  or  recommendations, 
the  Council  shall  consult  with  the  Members 
concerned. 

CHAPTER  Xin — MISCELLANEOUS   OBLIGATIONS  OF 
MEMBERS 

Article  53 

Consultation    and    Co-operatlon    with    the 

Trade 

( 1 )  The  Council  shall  encourage  Members 
to  seek  the  views  of  experts  In  coffee  mat- 
ters. 

(2)  Members  shall  conduct  their  activities 
within  the  framework  of  the  Agreement  In 
a  manner  consonant  with  the  esUbllshed 
channels  of  trade. 

Article  54 
Barter 
In  order  to  avoid  Jeopardizing  the  general 
price  structure,  Members  shaU  refrain  from 


engaging  in  direct  and  individually  linked 
barter  transactions  Involving  the  sale  of  cof- 
fee In  the  traditional  markets. 

Article  55 
Mixtures  and  Substitutes 
Members  shall  not  maintain  any  regula- 
tions requiring  the  mixing,  processing  or 
using  of  other  products  with  coffee  for  com- 
mercial resale  as  coffee.  Members  shall  en- 
deavour to  prohibit  the  sale  and  advertise- 
ment of  products  under  the  name  of  coffee 
If  such  products  contain  less  than  the  equiv- 
alent of  90-percent  green  coffee  as  the  basic 
raw  material. 

CHAPTER   xrv SEASONAL  FINANCmo 

Article  56 
Seasonal  Financing 

(1)  The  Council  shall,  upon  the  request  of 
any  Member  who  Is  also  a  party  to  any  bi- 
lateral, mxiltllateral,  regional  or  Inter-re- 
glonal  agreement  In  the  field  of  seasonal  fi- 
nancing, examine  such  agreement  with  a  view 
to  verifying  Its  compatibility  with  the  obli- 
gations of  the  Agreement. 

(2)  The  Council  may  make  recommenda- 
tions to  Members  with  a  view  to  resolving 
any  conflict  of  obligations  which  might  arise. 

(3)  The  Council  may,  on  the  basis  of  In- 
formation obtained  from  the  Members  con- 
cerned, and  If  It  deems  appropriate  and  suit- 
able, make  general  recommendations  with  a 
view  to  assisting  Members  which  are  In  need 
of  seasonal  financing. 

CHAPTER       XV — INTIBNATIONAL       COFTEK       FUND 

Article  57 
International  Coffee  F^ind 

(1)  The  Council  may  establish  an  Inter- 
national Coffee  Fund.  The  Fund  shall  be 
used  to  further  the  objective  of  limiting  the 
production  of  coffee  In  order  to  bring  It  Into 
reasonable  balance  with  demand  for  coffee 
and  to  assist  In  the  achievement  of  the  other 
objectives  of  the  Agreement. 

(2)  Contributions  to  the  Fund  shall  be 
voluntary. 

(3)  The  decision  by  the  Council  to  estab- 
lish the  Fund  and  the  adoption  of  guiding 
principles  to  govern  Its  administration  shall 
be  taken  by  a  distributed  two-thirds  ma- 
jority vote. 

CHAPTER  XVI INFORMATION  AND  STUDIES 

Article  58 
Information 

(1)  The  Organization  shall  act  as  a  centre 
for  the  collection,  exchange  and  publication 
of: 

(a)  statistical  Information  on  world  pro- 
duction, prices,  exports  and  Imports,  distri- 
bution and  consumption  of  coffee;  and 

(b)  In  so  far  as  is  considered  appropriate, 
technical  Information  on  the  cultivation! 
processing  and  utilization  of  coffee. 

(2)  The  Council  may  require  Members  to 
furnish  such  Information  as  It  considers 
necessary  for  Its  operations,  including  reg- 
ular statistical  repKjrts  on  coffee  production 
exports  and  imports,  distribution,  consump- 
tion, stocks  and  taxation,  but  no  Information 
shall  be  published  which  might  serve  to 
Identify  the  operations  of  persons  or  com- 
panies producing,  processing  or  marketing 
coffee.  The  Members  shall  furnish  Informa- 
tion requested  in  as  detaUed  and  accurate 
a  manner  as  Is  practicable. 

(3)  If  a  Member  falls  to  supply,  or  finds 
difficulty  In  supplying,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  statistical  and  other  Information  re- 
quired by  the  CouncU  for  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  the  Organization,  the  Council  may 
require  the  Member  concerned  to  explain  the 
reasons  for  non-compliance.  If  it  Is  found 
that  technical  assistance  Is  needed  in  the 
matter,  the  Council  may  take  any  necessary 
measures. 
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Article  59 
Studies 
(1>  The  Council  may  promote  studies  Ln 
the  flelda  of  the  economics  of  coffee  produc- 
tion and  diatrlbutlon.  the  Impact  of  govern- 
mental measure*  In  producing  and  consum- 
ing countries  on  the  production  and 
consumption  of  coffee,  the  opportunities  for 
expansion  of  ooffe«  consvunptlon  for  tradi- 
tional and  possible  new  uses,  and  the  effects 
of  the  operation  of  the  Agreement  on  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  coffee,  Including 
their  terms  of  trade. 

(2)  The  Organization  shall  continue,  to 
the  extent  It  considers  necessary,  the  studies 
and  research  previously  undertaken  by  the 
Coffee  Study  Group,  and  shall  perUxllcally 
canry  out  studies  on  trends  and  projections 
on  coffee  production  and  consumption. 

(3)  The  Organization  may  study  the  prac- 
ticability of  prescribing  minimum  standards 
for  exp>orts  from  Members  who  produce  cof- 
fee Recommendations  In  this  regard  may 
be  discussed  by   the  Council 

CH.\PTER     XVn— WAn/K« 

Article   60 
Waiver 

(1)  The  Council  may.  by  a  two-thirds  dis- 
tributed majority  vote,  relieve  a  Member  of 
an  obligation  which,  on  account  of  exception- 
al or  emergency  clrcvimstances.  force  rna- 
feuTf.  constitutional  obligations,  or  Inter- 
national obligations  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter  for  territories  administered 
under  the  trusteeship  system,  either; 

la)    constitutes  a  serious   hardship; 

ib»  Imposes  an  inequitable  burden  on 
such  Member,  or 

(c)  gives  other  Members  an  unfair  or  un- 
reasonable advantage. 

(2)  The  Council.  In  granting  a  waiver  to 
a  Member,  shall  state  explicitly  the  terms  and 
conditions  on  which  and  the  perl<xl  for 
which  the  Member  Is  relieved  of  such  obli- 
gation. 

CHAPTER    XVm — DISPVTXS    AND    COMPLAIMTS 

Article  8t 
Disputes  and  Complaints 

( I )  Any  dispute  concerning  the  Interpreta- 
tion or  application  of  the  Agreement  which 
Is  not  settled  by  negotiation,  shall,  at  the 
request  of  any  Member  party  to  the  dispute, 
be  referred  to  the  Council  for  decision. 

(3i  In  any  case  where  a  dispute  has  been 
referred  to  the  Council  under  paragraph  ( 1 1 
of  this  Article,  a  majority  of  Members,  or 
Members  holding  not  less  than  one-third  of 
the  total  votes,  may  require  the  Council, 
after  discussion,  to  seek  the  opinion  of  the 
advisory  panel  referred  to  In  para^aph  (3t  of 
this  Article  on  the  issues  In  dispute  before 
giving  its  decision. 

(3 1  (a)  Unless  the  Council  unanimously 
agrees  otherwise,  the  panel  ahall  consist  of: 

(li  two  persons,  one  having  wide  expe- 
rience In  matters  of  the  kind  In  dispute  and 
the  other  having  legal  standing  and  expe- 
rience, nominated  by  the  exporting  Members; 

(II)  two  such  persons  nominated  by  the 
Importing  Members;  and 

(III)  a  chairman  selected  unanimously  by 
the  four  persons  nominated  under  (I)  and 
( 11) ,  or.  If  they  fall  to  agree,  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council. 

(bi  Persons  from  countries  whose  OoTem- 
ments  are  Contracting  Parties  to  this  Agree- 
ment shall  be  eligible  to  serve  on  the  advisory 
panel. 

(c)  Persons  appointed  to  the  advisory 
panel  shall  act  In  their  p>erBonal  cap»acltlea 
and  without  Instructions  from  any  Oovern- 
ment, 

(d)  The  expenses  of  the  advisory  panel 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Council. 

(4)  The  opinion  of  the  advisory  panel  and 
the  reasons  therefor  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Council  which,  after  considering  all  the 


relevant   Information,   shall   decide   the  dis- 
pute. 

(5)  Any  complaint  that  any  Member  has 
failed  to  fuinu  Its  obligations  under  the 
Agreement  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Mem- 
ber making  the  complaint,  be  referred  to  the 
Council,  which  shall  make  a  decision  on  the 
matter 

(6)  No  Member  shall  be  fovind  to  have 
committed  a  breach  of  Its  obligations  under 
the  Agreement  except  by  a  distributed  sim- 
ple majority  vote  Any  finding  that  a  Mem- 
ber Is  In  breach  of  the  Agreement  shall 
specify  the  nature  of  the  breach. 

i7i  If  the  Council  finds  that  a  Member 
has  committed  a  breach  of  the  Agreement,  it 
may,  without  prejudice  to  other  enforcement 
measures  provided  for  In  other  articles  of 
the  Agreement,  by  a  distributed  two-thirds 
majority  vote,  suspend  that  Member's  voting 
right  In  the  Council  and  Its  right  to  have  lu 
votes  cast  in  the  Board  until  It  fulfills  Its 
obligations,  or  the  Council  may  take  action 
requiring  compulsory  withdrawal  under  Arti- 
cle 69. 

CHAPTOI    XIX — riNAL    PHOVISIONS 

Article   62 

Signature 
The  Agreement  shall  be  open  for  signature 
at  United  Nations  Headquarters  until  and 
Including  30  November  19(32  by  any  Govern- 
ment Invited  to  the  United  Nations  Coffee 
Conference.  1962.  and  by  the  Government  of 
any  State  represented  before  independence 
as  a  dependent  territory  at  that  C<jnfereuce. 

Article  63 
Ratification 
The  Agreement  shall  be  subject  to  rati- 
fication or  acceptance  by  the  signatory  Gov- 
ernment.s  In  accordance  with  their  respective 
constitutional  procedures  Instruments  of 
ratification  or  acceptance  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  Secretary -General  of  the  United 
Nations  not  later  than  31  December  1963. 
Each  Government  depositing  an  Instrument 
of  ratification  or  acceptance  fhall.  at  the  time 
of  such  deposit,  indicate  whether  It  is  Joining 
the  Organization  as  an  exporting  Member 
or  an  Importing  Member,  as  defined  In  para- 
graphs {1)  and  (8)  of  Article  2. 

i4rtic/e   64 
Entry  Into  Porce 

(1)  The  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force 
between  those  Governments  which  have  de- 
posited Instruments  of  ratification  or  ac- 
ceptance when  Governments  representing  at 
least  twenty  exporting  countries  having  at 
least  80  per  cent  of  total  exports  In  the  year 
19«1,  as  specified  In  .\nnex  D,  and  Govern- 
ments representing  at  least  ten  Importing 
countries  having  at  least  80  per  cent  of 
world  Imports  In  the  same  year  as  specified 
In  the  same  Annex,  have  defxislted  such  In- 
struments The  .^^Teement  shall  enter  Into 
force  for  any  Government  which  subsequent- 
ly deposits  an  Irvstrument  of  ratification,  ac- 
ceptance or  iiccesslon  on  the  date  of  such 
dep<i8lt 

(2)  The  Agreement  may  enter  Into  force 
provisionally  For  this  purpose,  a  notifica- 
tion by  a  signatory  Government  containing 
an  undertaking  to  seek  ratification  or  ac- 
ceptance In  accordance  with  Its  constitu- 
tional procedure.s  as  rapidly  as  p)08slble. 
which  Is  received  by  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  not  later  than  30 
December  1963.  shall  be  regarded  as  equal 
In  effect  to  an  instrument  of  ratification  or 
acceptance.  It  Is  understood  that  a  Gov- 
ernment which  gives  such  a  notification  Will 
provlalonally  apply  the  Agreement  and  be 
provisionally  regarded  as  a  party  thereto 
until  either  It  deposits  Its  Instrument  of  rati- 
fication or  acceptance  or  until  31  December 
1963.  whichever  Is  earlier. 

(3)  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  convene  the  first  session  of  the 
Council,  to  be  held  In  London  within  30  days 
after  the  Agreement  enters  Into  force. 


(4)    Whether    or    not    the    Agreement   h*. 
provlalonally  entered  Into  force  In  accordant 
with    paragraph    (2)    of  thU  Article    ir  bv  1? 
December.    1963    It   has   not   definitively  en 
tered    Into    force    In    accordance    with   par 
graph    (1).    those   Governments   which   have 
by   that  date  deposited  Instruments  of  rati 
ficatlon  or  acceptince  may  consult  together 
to    consider    what    action    the    sltuaUon    re 
quires,   and  may.  by  mutual  consent,  decide 
that  It  shall  enter  Into  force  am.^ng  them 
selves, 

i4rfic:e  65 

Accession 
The  Government  of  any  State  Member  of 
the  United  Nations  or  of  any  of  Its  specialized 
agencies  and  any  Ooverrunent  Invited  to  the 
United  Nations  Coffee  Conference.  1962.  may 
accede  U)  this  Agreement  upon  conditions 
that  shall  be  established  by  the  Council,  in 
establishing  such  conditions  the  Council 
shall,  if  such  country  Is  not  listed  in  Annex 
A.  establish  a  ba-tlc  export  quota  for  it  if 
such  country  U  listed  In  Annex  A.  the  re- 
specUve  basic  export  quota  specified  therein 
shall  be  the  basic  export  quota  for  that 
country  unless  the  Council  decides  otherwise 
by  a  distributed  two-thirds  majority  vote. 
Each  Government  depositing  an  Instrument 
of  accession  shall,  at  the  time  of  such  deposit. 
Indicate  whether  It  Is  Joining  the  Organiza- 
tion as  an  exporting  Member  or  an  Importing 
Member,  as  defined  In  paragraphs  (7)  and 
(8)   of  ArUcle  2. 

Article  6t 
Reservations 
Reservations  may  not  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement. 

Article  67 

Notifications  In  respect  of  Department 
Terrltorlee 

(1)  Any  Government  may.  at  the  time  of 
signature  or  deposit  of  an  instrument  of 
acceptance,  ratification  or  accession,  or  at 
any  time  thereafter,  by  notification  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  NaUons.  de- 
clare that  the  Agreement  shall  extend  to  any 
of  the  territories  for  whose  International  re- 
lations It  Is  responsible,  and  the  Agreement 
ahall  extend  to  the  territories  named  therein 
from  the  date  of  such  notification. 

(2)  Any  Contracting  Party  which  desires 
to  exercise  Its  rights  under  Article  4  In  re- 
spect of  any  of  Its  dependent  territories,  or 
which  desires  to  authorize  one  of  Its  depend- 
ent territories  to  become  part  of  a  Member 
group  formed  under  Article  5  or  6.  may  do 
so  by  making  a  notification  to  that  effect 
to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, either  at  the  time  of  the  deposit  of 
Its  Instrument  of  ratification,  acceptance  or 
accession,  or  at  any  later  time. 

(3)  Any  Contractlnp  Party  which  has 
made  a  declaration  under  puracraph  (1)  of 
this  Article  may  at  any  time  thereafter,  by 
notification  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  declare  that  the  Agreement 
shall  cease  to  extend  to  the  territory  named 
In  the  notification,  and  the  Agreement  shall 
cease  to  extend  to  such  territory  from  the 
date  of  such  notification 

(4)  The  Government  of  a  territory  to 
which  the  .Agreement  has  been  extended  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article  and  which 
has  subsequently  become  Independent  may. 
within  90  days  after  the  attainment  of  In- 
dependence, declare  by  notification  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  that 
It  has  assumed  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
a  CJontractlng  Party  to  the  Agreement.  It 
shall,  as  from  the  date  of  such  notification, 
becom*  a  party  to  the  Agreement. 

Article  6i 

Voluntary  Withdrawal 

No   Contracting   Party  may  give   notice  of 

voluntary    withdrawal    from    the   Agreement 

before  30  September    1963      Thereafter,  any 

Contracting   Party   may   withdraw    from   the 
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Agreement  at  any  time  by  giving  a  written  tractlng  Parties.     The  amendment  shall  be-  Annexis  to  the  Intdinational  Coffee 

nf^fce  of  withdrawal  to  the  Secretary-General  come  effective  100  days  after  the  Secretary-  Agreemej^t,    1962 

of  the  United  Nations,     Withdrawal  shall  be-  General  of  the  United  Nations  has  received  annex  a 

Tnme   effective    90   days    after   the   notice   Is  notifications  of  acceptance  from  Contracting  ^^^^  export  quotas 

!f!^K,>d  Parties  representing  at  least  75  per  cent  of  vn^c^oI„r,-    k«^i 

"^                             Article  69  the  exporting  countries  holding  at   least  85  [60 -kilogramme    bags] 

^..v.j          ,  per  cent  of  the  votes  of  the  exporting  Mem-      Brazil 18,000.030 

Compulsory  Withdrawal  ^^^^     ^^^    ^^^^    Contracting    Parties    repre-      Colombia 6.011,280 

If  the  Council  determines  that  any  Mem-  gentlng  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  Importing      Costa  Rica Jt 950,000 

ber  has  failed  to  carry  out  Its  obligations  un-  countries  holding  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the      Cuba 200,  000 

der    the    Agreement    and    that    such    failure  ^Qiea     of      the      Importing      Members.     The      Dominican  Republic  • 425,000 

significantly    Impairs   the   operations   of    the  council  may  fix  a  time   vvithln  which   each      Ecuador 552.000 

Agreement,    It    may,    by    a   distributed    two-  contracting  Party  shall  notify  the  Secretary-      El  Salvador 1,429.500 

thirds  majority  vote,  require  the  withdrawal  General  of  the  United  Nations  of  its  accept-      Guatemala 1.344,500 

of  such  Member  from  the  Organization.    The  ance  of  the  amendment,  and.  if  the  amend-      Haiti* 420,000 

Council  sh.all  immediately  notify  the  Secre-  naent  has  not  become  effective  by  such  time,      Honduras 285.000 

tary-Oeneral   of   the  United   Nations  of  any  it  shall  be  considered  withdrawn.     The  Coun-      Mexico 1.509,000 

such  decision.    Ninety  days  after  the  date  of  ^jj  gj^j^n  provide  the  Secretary-General  with      Nicaragua o«' ?^ 

the   Councirs   decision,    that    Member    shall  ^j^^     information     necessarv     to     determine      Panama con  nn^ 

cease  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Organization,  whether  the  amendment  has  become  effective.     Peru ^„°' nX« 

»nd.  If  Buch  Member  is  a  contracting  Party,  ^^^    ^^^    Contracting    Partv,    or    any    de-      Venezuela tl,' 2°° 

s  party  to  the  A«r-ment^  pendent  territory  which  is  either  a  Member  ^IZTMrlc^nnipW^Ucln"::::         150,  Too 

Article  70  or  a  party  to  a  Member  group,  on  behalf  of  ^^         (Brazzaville)        _                           li   000 

Settlement  of  Accounts  with  Withdrawing  vfhich     notification     of     acceptance     of     an      ,3^^^         Ii:.:::::":            37!  224 

Members  amendment  has  not  been  made  by  the  date  ^^^^^^    '  _                                    _.                18  000 

„          .,     .„,,  H«»«,,v,i»,«  o««  —♦  on  which  such  amendment  becomes  effective,  y,  ^,,,7  r-^^'ct                                              0  -^oa' om 

I'W   The  Council  shall  determine  any  set-  ,     ,,           ,  ^».   ..   ^   .                 »„ »i„i„„*„  »„      I\ory  Coast z,  a^'i.  ^  to 

(i)    inr  ».^<juij.-.i                               ....  •'    ,  shall  as  of  that  date  cease  to  participate  In      »,„,„ „,.  td„„,,i,h„                                      poo  000 

tlement    of    accounts    with    a    withdrawing  "t;„    ."l,"     „„,.                                ^                              Malagasy  Republic.- 828,828 

Meml!^r.     The  organization  shall  retain  any  the    Agreement.                                                                ^ogo 170.000 

amounts    already     paid     by    a     withdrawing  i4rficZe    74                                          Kenya 516,835 

Member,    and    such    Member    shall    remain  Notifications  by  the  Secretarv-General            Uganda 1,887,737 

bound  to  pay  any  amounts  due  from  it  to  .j^^  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na-      i^l'^ff^f"^ ,  Vr^l' til 

the  organization  at  the  time  the  withdrawa  ^^^^    ^^all    notify    all    Governments    repre-      c°'''i  ffionoTdVlUeYi 700  000 

becomes    effective;    provided,    however,    that  gented  by  delegates  or  observers  at  the  Unit-      S°3J}^°P°^'^'^"^^^    lloooo 

in  the  case  of  a  Contracting  Party  which  Is  ^^  Nations  Coffee  Conference.  1962,  and  aU      fL^^  «^     3 60 '  000 

unable  to  accept  an  amendment  and  conse-  ^^^^^  <3overnments  of  States  Members  of  the      T^dnnV-Ti; 1    176  000 

quently  either  withdraws  or  ceases   to  par-  United   Nations  or  of  any  of  its  specialized      tj'l^^if^* 18  000 

tlclpate  in  ^;^^«J^^^72^"^„  ""^[,,^^^^7^^;  agencies,  of  each  deposit  of  an   instrument  ^Sda  and'BumndTC::::::::         340!  000 

Blons   of    paragraph    (Z)    of    Article    M.    tne  ^j  ratification,  acceptance  or  accession,  and  c.-rra  T,pnnp                                                     65  000 

Council    may   determine    any    settlement    of  of  the  dates  on  which  the  Agreement  comes      Trinidad        44  000 

accounts  which  it  finds  equitable.  provisionally  and  definitively  into  force.    The  Yemen                                                   I           77  000 

(2)   A   Member   which    has   withdrawn   or  secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  shall                   "                       ' 

which  has  ceased  to  participate  In  the  Agree-  also   notify   all   Contracting   Parties   of   each  Grand  total                     --.   -   45  587   183 

ment  shall   not   be  entitled  to  any  share  of  notification  under  Article  5.  67    68  or  69;  of 

the  proceeds  of  Mquidation  or  the  other  assets  the  date  to  which  the  Agreement  is  extended  '  "^^  RepubUc  of  Haiti  and  the  Dominican 

of  the  Organization  upon  termination  of  the  or  on  which   it  is  terminated  under  Article  Republic  shall  be  permitted  to  export  20  per- 

Agreement  under  Article  71.  71 ;  and  of  the  date  on  which  an  amendment  cent    more    than    their    respective    adjusted 

Article  71  becomes   effective   under   Article  73.  basic  quotas  in  the  coffee  year  1963-64.     In 

.,                                         .V,          ^       .        ^  V.   „  no   event,   however,   shall   such   increases   be 

nt..-o«irvn   onH   Term  1  n o f ir.n  In  wrTNESs  WHEREOF  the  undersigucd,  hav-                    .     '                    »<•.!„               „<•     ^1 

Duration  and    lermination  .v.     .     ^    .      .w.       «     ♦   i taken   into  account  for   the  purpose  of  cal- 

(1)  The  Agreement  shall  remain  In  force  ^lir'^TspJcme'cSveTrSe^tshLe  signed  ^^'^^'^  ^^^  distribution  of  votes.  In  the 
until  the  completion  of  the  fifth  full  coffee  thL  AEle^ent  on  theTat^s  an^arine  on-  "^'^^^  °^  ^^  Agreement,  provided  for  in 
year  after  its  entry  into  force,  unless  ex-  ^^iH^fh.T!.a^«t^,r«  appearing  op  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  two-year  production  cycle  In 
tended  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  Article.  ^  'C,  ,  '  '^,  f  ♦,  »v,  r-  ,.  »,  ^^^^^  countries  shall  be  given  special 
or   earlier  terminated   under  paragraph    ,  3 ) .  ^  ^^ ^"^  °^ '^''  Agreement  in  the  English^  consideration. 

(2)  The  Council    durine  the  fifth  full  cof-  ^'"^"ch.    Russian.    Spanish    and    Portuguese  h  ^   the  first  coffee  vear,  the  Republic   of 
(i)    ine  council,  auring  tne  nrtniuii  coi  languages  shall  all  be  equally  authentic.    The  the  Conpo  < Leonoldville i     after  nresentation 

fee    year    after    the    Agreement    enters    Into      ,,„„?-     w„ii    v,„   ^^^^>*^i  .^    *\.r.  „>^'wi„«-  tne  congo   ( ijcopoiav uie  i ,  aiter  presentaiiou 

force     mav     bv    vote    of    a    malorltv    of    the  orlg'^^ls  shall   be  deposited  in  the  archives  ^o  the  Council  of  acceptable  evidence  of  an 

Members  having  not  less  than  a  distributed  Sen^^'i^o^/'fhe  n^n\'ti^' N?t?on\'''sh^rt^^^^^  exportable    production    larger    than    700  000 

♦_,^  ,v,i,H.  ,„aiJ;,if„  r.t  tHo  tr.fai  ,.r>t«»   oitho,  Gcncral  Of   the  United   Nations  shall  trans-  ^ags,  shall  be  authorized  by  the  Council  to 

two-thirds  major  ty  of  the  U)U1  votes   either  ^^  certified  copies  thereof  to  each  signatory  export  up  to  900,000  bags.    In  the  second  and 

decide  to  renegotiate   the   Agreement,   or  to  and  acceding  Government.  third  coffee  years  it  is  permitted  to  increase 

extend    it    for    such    period    as    the    Council  For  Argentina:  L  M  Caraballo.  its  coffee  exports  by  an  amount  not  to  exceed 

shall   determine.  For  Belgium:  Walter  Lorldan.  20  percent  over  those  for  the  previous  year. 

(3)  The  Council  may  at  any  time,  by  vote  por  Bolivia:  Jaime  Caballero  Tamayo.  After  presentation  to  the  Council  of  accept- 
of  a  majority  of  the  Members  having  not  por  Brazil :  Sergio  Armando  Fraz&o.  able  evidence  of  an  exportable  production 
less  than  a  distributed  two-thirds  majority  por  Burundi :  Pascal  Bublriza.  larger  than  340,000  bags.  Rwanda  and  Bu- 
of  the  total  votes,  decide  to  terminate  the  por  Cameroon-  J  Kuoh  Moukourl  rundi  may  be  authorized  by  the  Council 
Agreement.  Such  termination  shall  take  por  Colombia.  Carlos  Sanz  de  Santamarla.  ^  ^y^V^^X  a  combined  total  of  up  to  450,000 
effect  on  such  date  as  the  Council  shall  For  Costa  Rico ■  F  VolloJ  ^^^^  "^  ^^^  ^"'^  coffee  year,  500,000  bags  in 
(i(vifie  TH       ♦,,     T^       .  '.    '      T,        w,.       T^     «,  the   second   coffee   year   and   565,000  bags   in 

1;    V  t^„>,.ta.rn.c    tnrr^.nnt.oT,    of    th.  ""     ^  Dominican  Republic:   De  Moya.  ^^        ^^^         ^^      ^^  ^^  ^            however. 

(4)  Notwilhstanding  tcrnilnatlon  of  the  For  El  Salvador:  F  R  Lima.  .^all  the  increases  allowed  those  countries 
Agreement,  the  Council  shall  remain  In  For  France:  Seydoux.  ^  the  first  three  vears  be  taken  Into  ac- 
belng  for  as  long  as  necessary  to  carry  out  por  Guatemala:  Roberto  Alejo.  count  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the 
the  liquidation  of   the  Organization,  settle-  For  Haiti :  Carlet  Auguste.  distribution   of   votes. 

ment  of  Its  accounts,  and  disposal  of  its  as-  por  Honduras;  G  C6.ceres.  annex  b 

sets,    and    shall     have    during     that    period  Porltalv  Gliisenne  Bni'^TScn 

such  powers  and  function,  as'may  be  Teces-  IZ  J^pan     KaTuo   ikaza^    (ad  referen-  ^on-quota  countries  of  ^^e^sUnation.  referred 

sary  for  those  purposes.  duml  ' 

-,,.,.                    T„    <-  ■n   !,„* i„i„  The    geographical    areas    below    are    non- 

Article  72  For  Madagascar .    Louis  Rakotomalala.  quota      countries      for      purposes      of      this 
Review  ^or   Mexico:   M  A  Cordera.  Jr.    (ad  refer-  JJgreement:  Bahrein.  Basutoland,  Bechuana- 
In    order    to    review    the    Agreement,    the  *"^!io„,„    t  „(c  TP^r^oWr,  t  w«  land,  Ceylon,  China  (Taiwan) ,  China  (main- 
Council  shall  hold   a   special  session   during  ^or  Peru ,  i.uis  i^agario  Liosa.  j^^^,     Federation    of   Rhodesia   and    Nyasa- 
the  last  six  months  of  the  coffee  year  ending  for  bpain,  jose  i-.  de  Leqiieiica.  jand.    Hungary,    Iran,    Iraq.    Japan,    Jordan, 
30  September  1965  For  Tanganyika;  A  Z,  Nsllo  Swal.  Kuwait,   Muscat   and   Oman,   Oman.   PhlUp- 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  pines,    Poland.    Qatar,    Republic    of    Korea. 

Article  73  and  Northern  Ireland:  Patrick  Dean.  North   Korea.    Republic    of    Vietnam.    North 

Amendment  For    the    United    States    of    America:    W.  Vietnam,    Romania,    Saudi    Arabia,   Somalia, 

(1)    The    Council    may     by    a    distributed  Michael  Blumenthal.  South  West  Africa.  Sudan.  Swaziland,  Thal- 

two-thlrds    majority    vote,    recommend    an  For   Venezuela:    Maurlcio  Baez    (ad  refer-  land.    Republic    of    South    Africa,    Union    of 

amendment  of   the  Agreement  to  the  Con-  endum).  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
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ANNKt    C 

Certificate  of  origin 

This  certificate  Is  made  pursuant  to  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement.  A  copy  of 
this  certificate  must  be  submitted  with  ex- 
port documents  and  will  be  required  for 
export    (and   Import)    clearance. 

No.    (to    be    cited    In    any    future 

correspondence).  Member  (produc- 
ing country) . 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  green,  soluable. 
roasted,  semi-roasted,  or  other  coffee  de- 
scribed  below   has  been  produced  In   

(producing  country). 

Per  S.S.  or  other  carrier 

Prom:  (name  of  jxjrt  or  other  point  of 
embarkation) . 

To:  (name  of  port  or  country  of  final 
destination. 

Via: 

On  or  about:    (date). 


Shipping 

Quantity 
(number 
of  units) 

Total  wei«|it 

OKierva- 

inark<i  or  other 
Identification 

Kilo- 
grams 

Pounds 

ti(1M 

OrtMS 

Gross 

Green. 

Net 

JVet 

OrooB 

Oroos 

Roasted  or 
soluble 

Net 

Net 

Other  (specify) 
Date  . 


(Certifying  Officer) 
(Certifying  Agency) 

ANNEX    D 

List  of  exports  and  imports  in  1961 

I.  Fzporu 

(Thousknds  of  flO-kiloftram  hags] 


Country 

Bags 

Percent 

BoUvla 

307 

801 

121 

6,061 

(') 

490 

836 

86 

40 

327 

381 

1.430 

060 

(') 

28 

1,256 

200 

348 

210 

530 

1.001 

2.618 

(') 

41 

«61 

(i» 

1.483 

340 

(«) 

(') 

25 

S«7 

1.076 

86 

438 

171 

38 

53C 

1.806 

(«) 

406 

80 

0 

Brazil 

30  3 

Burundi  and  Rwanda 

0 

Cameroon 

1  4 

Central  African  Republic 

3 

Colombm 

13  1 

Congo  ( nraiiavUlc) 

0 

Conito  ( Leopold vllle) 

1  2 

Coata  Rica _ 

1  0 

Cuba 

2 

Dahomey ..... 

J 

Pomlilcan  Republic 

g 

Ecuador 

g 

El  .-Salvador .. 

3  3 

EUilopia 

Z  3 

Gabon 

0 

Ghana 

1 

Guatemala.. „ 

2  0 

Guinea 

s 

H;uti 

g 

Honduras . . 

5 

fndla 

I  2 

Indonesia 

2  5 

ivory  Coast... . 

6  U 

Jamaica »    

0 

Liberia 

0  1 

.Mada|^<tcar- 

1  5 

Mauritania. 

0 

Me.xlco . 

3  5 

Nicaragua 

.Mueria 

8 
0 

Panama .." 

0 

Paraguay 

.  1 

Peru 

1.3 

Portugal 

4.  S 

Rwanda  (see  Burundi}. 

."^lerra  I  eone 

.2 

Tanganyika 

1.0 

Togo 

.4 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

.  l 

t'nitod  Kingdom  (Kenya) 

1.2 

fnltcd  Kingdom  (I'ganda) 

4.  2 

'pper  Voita 

0 

Venexuela.. 

.9 

Yemen 

.2 

Total 

43.210 

100.0 

ANNix  D — continued 

List   of   exports  and   imports    in    1961 — Con. 

//.    ImporU 

[Thousands  of  60-kllogTaro  bags) 


Country 

Bacs 

Percent 

Af),'Iianlstan 

(') 
(') 
574 
\M 
218 
1.036 
60 
(•) 

0 

Albania  

0 

.^ret•ntina 

1  3 

.Australia 

4 

Austria 

5 

IWIgluin 

2.4 

Hul?arla 

.  1 

Burma 

0 

Bveloni.s.Man 
1  .S..>».R.).. 

B.S.R.     (included     In 

Canibo<lla 

(') 
1.110 

(') 
(') 

113 
(') 
(') 

175 

727 
3.540 

100 

(') 
638 
3.882 
132 
30 
20 
(') 
(') 
(») 

74 

1.753 

244 

23 

(«) 

(•) 

158 
(•) 

0 

Canada. .. 

2.6 

Ceylon 

0 

Chad 

0 

Chile 

3 

China 

0 

Cyprus 

0 

Czpcho.slovakla ..     _.  . 

4 

Denmarlc.  . . . 

1  7 

Fo«li^ral  Republic  of  Germany 

Fedonition  of  .Malava. . 

8  t 
J 

Federation  oi 
land 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 

0 

Finland 

1   S 

France 

8.0 

tJreece 

3 

Ilungiiry 

1 

Inland 

I 

Irftn 

0 

Irvj 

0 

Irelaod 

0 

Ivael 

2 

luly 

4  0 

Japan . 

s 

Jordan 

1 

Kuwait 

0 

Laos          X .. 

0 

I.<>l>iuion 

4 

Libya 

0 

Lu.xembourg  (included  In  Belgium)  . 

Mall 

(') 
(') 

120 
('» 

1.147 
36 
0) 

460 
(') 
(') 

80 
(') 
(') 
(<) 
(') 
(') 
(•> 
185 
31)0 
liM 
1.295 
641 
31 
83 
« 
96 

n 

Mongolia 

0 

Morocco 

.3 

Nepal . ...... 

0 

Netherlands 

2.  « 

New  Zealand . 

.  1 

Niger 

0 

Norway 

10 

Pakistan 

0 

Philippines ........ 

0 

Pol;u>d , 

i 

rei'u'  He  of  Korea 

0 

I'epuHlc  of  Vietnam ..  .     .  - 

0 

Pu'r'anla 

:"::::_: 

0 

Shu'II  Arabia .. 

0 

Soni^enl       . . 

0 

So  Alalia     .......................... 

0 

South  Africa ... 

.4 

8pt\in            ..... ................. 

.  7 

Sudan     .. . 

3 

Swe<len 

3  0 

AwitrArlAnd                                  

12 

Syria           

.  I 

Thailand    

.2 

Tunisia 

.  1 

Turkev 

.1 

Ukrainian 
USSR) 

8.S.R.    (Included    In 

Unlw  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics... 
Unlte«l  Arab  Republic 

371 
70 

078 

33,464 

45 

143 

.9 
.2 

l^rltcd  Kingdom 

13 

l'nlte<l  States. 



51.7 

Uruguay 

.1 

Yugoslavia -  - -      -  - 

.3 

ToUl... 

tt303 

100.0 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


'  Leas  tlian  22.1)00  bags. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  is  the 
culmination  of  several  years  of  study, 
discussion,  and  negotiation  in  regard  to 
the  problems  caused  coffee-producing 
countries  by  the  sharp  fluctuations 
which  have  occurred  in  the  price  of  that 
commodity. 


In  terms  of  value,  coffee  is  the  second 
most  Important  commodity  in  interna 
tional     trade,     ranking     next     only    t^ 
petroleum 

Since  1940,  the  price  of  the  ba.sic  grade 
of  Brazilian  coffee  has  varied  from  7 
cents  a  pound  to  79  cents  and  back  to 
33  cents.  The  decline  from  79  to  33  has 
occurred  since  1954.  and  has  worked  a 
great  hardship  on  coffce-producinK 
countries. 

The  extent  of  this  hard.ship  can  best  be 
appreciated  when  it  is  pointed  out  that 
coffee  accounts  for  at  least  40  percent  of 
the  foreign  exchange  earnings  of  lo 
countries  of  Latin  America  and  Africa 
It  is  no  wonder  that  these  countries  are 
having    balance-of-payments    problems 

Furthermore,  when  one  looks  at  the 
coffee  in  warehouses,  which  is  more  than 
a  year's  total  consumption  in  the  world 
the  prospects  are  clearly  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  decline  in  coffee  prices,  un- 
less  international  action  is  taken  to 
bring  supply  and  demand  into  better 
balance. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  coffee  agree- 
ment is  to  prevent  a  further  decline  in 
coffee  prices  while  steps  are  taken  to 
bring  about  this  better  balance  between 
supply  and  demand.  The  agreement 
seeks  to  do  this  through  limiting  the 
supply  of  coffee  moving  into  the  world 
market  by  a  system  of  export  quotas  for 
producing  countries  while  at  the  same 
time  steps  are  taken  to  control  produc- 
tion and  to  remove  barriers  to  consump- 
tion. The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  explains  the  agree- 
ment in  some  detail,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  cover  that  same  ground  now. 

However.  I  do  wish  to  emphasize  cer- 
tain points. 

First,  the  agreement  Is  not  un- 
precedented. The  United  States  partic- 
ipated in  an  Intnr-American  CnfTee 
Agreement  from  1941  to  1948  when 
Latin  American  producers  were  cut  off 
from  their  European  markets  Thi.s 
agreement  worked  well  and  wa.s  allowed 
to  expire  when  coffee  prices  strength- 
ened. 

Second,  the  agreement  does  not  obli- 
gate the  United  States  to  limit  its  im- 
ports of  coffee  The  agreement  is  based 
on  a  system  of  export  quotas,  but  there 
are  no  Import  quotas.  In  other  words, 
the  amount  which  a  given  producing 
country  may  export  is  limited,  but  there 
is  no  practical  limit  on  the  amount  which 
an  importing  country  may  import.  It  is 
theoretically  conceivable  that  the  total 
of  ^export  quotas  might  be  reduced  so 
drastically  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  co:7ce  to  import:  but  this  contin- 
gency is  extremely  remote,  especially  so 
in  view  of  the  level  of  world  coffee 
stocks.  The  principal  obligation  of  the 
United  States,  therefore.  Is  simply  to 
help  the  producing  countries  police  their 
own  export  quotas.  This  will  be  done  by 
requiring  certificates  of  orlL'in  for  coffee 
Imported  into  the  United  States  This 
information  will  simply  be  reported  to 
the  International  Coffee  Council  which 
will  deal  with  the  exporter  if  there  is  a 
violation  of  quotas.  So  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  there  will  be 
no  Government  Interference  with  the 
established  channels  of  trade.  It  is  sig- 
nificant in  this  connection  that  the 
agreement  is  overwhelmingly  supported 
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by   the    private   coffee   Industry    in    the 
United  States. 

Third,  it  Is  unrealistic  to  charge,  as 
some  have,  that  this  agreement  will 
gouge  the  American  consumer.  Basic 
export  quotas  .set  in  the  agreement  are 
45  6  million  bags  a  year,  as  against  ac- 
tual exports  in  1961  of  43.2  million  bags. 
Furthermore,  coffee  stocks  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  196-.  amounted  to  79.7  million 
bags.  The  most  that  can  realistically 
be  expected  from  the  coffee  agreement  is 
that  it  will  prevent  a  further  decline  in 
coffee  prices. 

To  this  extent,  of  course,  the  American 
consumer  will  be  denied  the  economic 
benefit  of  saving  a  few  pennies  on  a 
pound  of  coffee.  But  we  ought  to  face 
the  fact  that  the  American  consumer 
has  other  interests  as  well.  He  Is  also 
a  taxpayer,  and  above  all  he  Is  a  citizen. 

The  Senate  ought  to  consider  not  only 
what  is  likely  to  happen  if  the  coffee 
agreement  Is  ratified,  but  also  what  is 
likely  to  happen  if  it  is  not. 

If  it  Is  not  ratified,  the  price  of  coffee 
Is  likely  to  continue  to  decline:  and  if 
this  happens,  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
Is  certain  to  be  gravely  jeopardized  in 
Latin  America  and  problems  will  also 
arise  in  Africa.  In  point  of  fact,  the  aid 
which  Latin  America  has  received  under 
the  Alliance  for  Proprcss  Is  less  than  the 
foreign  exchange  Latin  America  has  lost 
through  the  fall  in  coffee  prices. 

If  this  situation  continues,  it  will  re- 
quire even  greater  investments  in  the  Al- 
liance to  attempt  to  salvage  it.  and  there 
Is  no  certainty  that  such  attempts  will 
be  successful.  We  can,  therefore,  expect 
to  see  greater  deterioration  in  Latin 
America. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
"trade,  not  aid."  This  is  a  chance  to 
prove  that  we  mean  It.  There  is  no 
^arantee  that  this  agreement  is  going 
to  work,  but  If  it  does  work,  the  American 
taxpayer  will  be  saved  substantial  sums, 
compared  with  what  he  would  have  to 
spend  othci-wlse.  and  the  American  citi- 
zen will  have  his  basic  interests  pro- 
tected— all  at  the  expense  of  a  penny  or 
two  to  the  American  consumer.  This 
strikes  me  as  a  pretty  good  bargain. 

There  is  another  political  a.spcct  to  this 
matter,  Mr.  President,  which  is  worthy 
of  emphasis.  Whether  the  agreement 
works  or  not.  it  Is  taken  in  Latin  America 
as  an  earnest  of  the  good  intentions  of 
the  United  States  to  help  Latin  America 
help  itself.  Senators  who  have  had  oc- 
casion to  discuss  the  problems  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  with  Latin  Ameri- 
cans know  that  the  issue  which  apitates 
Latin  America  above  all  others  is  pre- 
cisely this  question  of  commodity  prices. 
We  have  talked  about  this  for  years. 
Now  we  have  a  chance  to  do  something. 
If  we  reject  this  agreement,  the  di-sillu- 
slonment  throughout  Latin  America  will 
be  severe,  and  the  political  repercussions 
will  be  on  a  corresponding  scale. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  easy  for  me  to  oppose  a  treaty  that 
is  being  presented  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
heard  the  testimony  on  the  proposed 
International  Coffee  Agreement  and  be- 
came convinced  that  there  are  valid  rea- 


sons why  the  treaty  should  not  be  ap- 
proved. 

For  example,  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  is  a  proposal  to  control  the 
price  of  coffee;  othei'wise,  the  agreement 
would  not  be  before  the  Senate  today.  If 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  w^e 
approved,  the  United  States  would  place 
complete  control  of  the  movement  of 
coffee  in  world  markets  in  a  board  com- 
posed of  14  members  and  having  head- 
quarters in  London,  England.  The 
United  States  would  have  one  represent- 
ative on  this  board.  We  would  pay  20 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  council  and  its  operation,  and 
would  have  20  percent  of  the  total  votes 
and  40  percent  of  the  importers'  votes. 

Such  a  system  would  constitute  a  car- 
tel, to  which  the  United  States  sliould 
not  be  a  party.  After  60  years  of  experi- 
ence with  a  cartel  or  cartel-like  activities 
in  commodities,  the  United  States  should 
not  continue  to  experiment  in  this  field. 

Tliere  are  many  aspects  of  the  treaty 
that  I  expect  to  discuss  as  consideration 
of  the  agreement  proceeds.  For  example, 
Article  45  provides  that  under  certain 
circumstances  the  United  States  would 
have  to  place  coffee  under  import  con- 
trols. Such  action  would  be  contrary 
to  our  general  trade  policy  and  would 
not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  U.S. 
coffee  trade  and  consumers.  Coffee  is 
one  product  which  is  not  produced 
in  significant  commercial  quantities  in 
the  United  States.  For  years,  it  has  been 
imported  free  of  duty  and  other  restric- 
tions. The  per  capita  coffee  consumption 
in  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  highest 
in  the  world.  The  United  States  imports 
about  52  percent  of  the  coffee  moving  in 
world  trade,  or  about  one-third  of  the 
world  production. 

To  be  forced  to  place  U.S.  imports  un- 
der control  in  order  to  raise  the  price 
that  U.S.  consumers  have  to  pay  to  for- 
eign producers  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
reasonable  obligation. 

The  second  reason  why  I  am  opposed 
to  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
is  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  but  the  begin- 
ning of  a  great  pressure  for  global  price- 
fixing  in  order  to  prop  up  world  commod- 
ity prices. 

World  prices  of  raw  materials  in 
underdeveloped  countries  are  an  im- 
portant item  on  the  agenda  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  International 
Commodity  Trade,  meeting  this  month  in 
New  York  City.  It  will  be  the  major 
topic  of  discussion  next  year  at  the  Ill- 
nation  UN  Conference  on  Trade  and  De- 
velopment. It  is  my  contention  that 
coffee  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  global 
international  commodity  program. 

International  commodity  agreements 
have  several  flaws  which  make  them  of 
questionable  value  in  helping  to  develop 
underdeveloped  countries.  Past  agree- 
ments have  not  be  wholly  successful  in 
stabilizing  prices,  reversing  the  long- 
term  trends  for  more  than  short  periods 
of  time,  or  raising  prices  for  producers. 
They  may  even  slow  sound  economic  de- 
velopment by  discouraging  investment 
in  other  goods  and  services. 

The  case  for  a  commodity  agreement 
is  based  upon  the  assumption  of  increas- 
ing export  earnings  while  making  funds 
available  to  be  used  in  promoting  eco- 


nomic development.  However,  in  most 
underdeveloped  countries  considerable 
funds  are  already  available.  A  few 
people  in  such  societies  may  be  extremely 
well  off  despite  the  general  poverty.  But 
these  funds  often  do  not  contribute  to 
economic  development. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  contention  that 
V,  e  are  in  but  the  beginning  of  a  great 
jn-Oriam  of  international  commodity 
ac^rccments  for  the  purpose — or,  at  least, 
that  is  the  purix)se  of  the  treaty — of 
Etabilieing  the  economics  of  underdevel- 
op?d  countries. 

The  third  reason  why  I  am  opposed  to 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  is 
that  I  believe  it  unfair  to  saddle  upon 
the  coffee  consumers  of  the  United  States 
the  burden  of  building  foreign  exchange 
for  such  governments,  many  of  whom 
have  demonstrated  from  time  to  time 
that  they  are  not  concerned  about  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States.  II  we  are 
candid  in  our  consideration  of  this  pro- 
posal, we  must  admit  that  its  sole  pur- 
po.sc  is  to  build  foreign  exchange.  Cer- 
tainly that  is  a  part  of  the  State 
Department's  international  programs. 
Therefore,  the  question  arises  whether 
w-e  believe  the  interest  of  the  State  De- 
partment would  be  in  building  good 
will  amon.g  coffee-producing  nations  or 
whether  the  State  Department  would 
keep  in  mind  consumers  in  the  United 
States. 

Lot  us  bear  in  mind  that  this  Ii^terna- 
tional  Coffee  Agreement  was  negotiated 
by  the  State  Department,  and  that  the 
State  Department  will  be  in  control  of 
our  representative  in  the  committee  of 
14  in  the  executive  coimcil.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  not  give  all  this  power 
and  policymaking  autliority  to  that 
group. 

We  have  had  some  experience  with  at- 
temfits  to  stabilize  prices.  We  are  hav- 
ing one  right  now.  Refined  supar  prices 
rose  today,  for  the  13th  time  this  year, 
as  sugar  continued  in  short  supply. 
Leading  eastern  cane  sugar  refiners 
rai.sed  their  prices  75  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  bringing  a  key  industrial  grade 
in  this  area  to  $15.05 — an  increase  of 
$9.80  from  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  raw  sugar  and  the  refined  sugar 
,  prices  are  the  highest  since  1920. 

Today.  I  was  interested  to  note  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  High  Price  of  Stability."  Let 
us  keep  in  mind  that  is  why  we  are  op- 
posing this  proposed  treaty.  I  wish  to 
read  the  editorial,  because  I  believe  it  to 
be  most  appropriate.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  20) 
The  High   Price  of  Stability 

It  would  be  hard  to  label  the  Govern- 
nieni's  29-year-old  sugar  controls  a  total 
flop.  Most  of  the  time,  rigid  regulation  of 
Imports  has  kept  prices  pretty  stable,  and 
that  was  a  large  part  of  the  purpose.  But 
it  has  been  a  costly  stability. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  costly  to 
American  consumers.  The  controlled  U.S. 
price  generally  has  ranged  above  the  price 
on  the  world  free  market,  so  consuniers  have. 
In  effect,  been  subsidizing  sugar  producers 
abroad. 

For  a  long  time  politicians  argued  that 
these  subsidies  were  a  form  of  foreign  aid, 
helping  to  make  friends  for  the  United  States 
around  the  globe.    Little  more  need  be  said 
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about  the  effectlvenesa  of  this  sort  of  aid 
than  to  recall  that  the  chief  recipient  waa 
now-Communist  Cuba.  All  along,  in  fact, 
the  sugar  program  has  been  costing  the 
United  States  friends  abroad,  as  foreign  na- 
tions have  bickered  about  the  Import  quotas 
that  serve  as  passports  to  the  lucrative 
American  market. 

By  last  year,  everything  was  In  such  a 
mess  that  Congress  decided  on  an  overhaul. 
But  not  by  returning  sugar  to  a  really  free 
market,  where  the  U.S.  consumer  might  get 
a  break  and  prices  would  be  set  by  supply 
and  demand.  Instead,  the  lawmakers  passed 
one  of  the  most  complex  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion ever 

A  new  tax  was  levied  on  sugar  Importers 
to  recapture  the  subsidy  to  sugar  produc- 
ers— not  for  the  consumer  but  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. Part  of  Cuba's  former  quota  was 
parceled  out  among  other  producers,  caus- 
ing tempers  to  flare  both  here  and  overseas. 
One  Latin  nation.  In  fact,  was  so  Incensed 
that  It  took  the  odd  step  of  threatening  to 
refuse  Alllance-for-Progresa  aid  unless  Its 
sugar  quota  was  raised  ( It  was ) . 

Somewhat  hesitantly.  Congress  decided 
to  rely  on  the  free  market  for  the  rest  of 
Cuba's  old  quota.  Now.  to  the  horror  of 
a  number  of  Congressmen,  a  drastic  drop 
In  Cuba's  output  Is  helping  push  prices  up 
on  the  world  market.  Some  other  producers, 
hoping  for  still  higher  prices,  are  holding 
back  .on  fllUng  their  US  quotas.  The  only 
solution  these  Congressmen  can  see  Is  to 
return  to  complete  controls. 

In  today's  conditions,  that  might  or  might 
not  restore  stable  prices.  Even  If  it  did.  It 
would  be  a  sugar  stability  which  has  long 
since  turned   bitter  for  every  housewife. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  our  at- 
tempts since  1937  to  stabilize  the  prices 
of  commodities  which  are  used  in  every 
household  in  the  Nation. 

Now  we  are  trying  to  do  the  same  thing 
with  coffee.  It  is  my  personal  opinion 
that  the  proposed  treaty  is  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  US.  consumers  of  coffee. 
As  stated  in  the  committee  report,  the 
purpose  is  to  secure  increased  foreign 
balances,  rather  than  to  be  In  the  direct 
interest  of  the  people  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries.  Instead,  this  would  be 
done  in  the  interest  of  the  governments 
of  those  countries. 

It  has  been  said.  too.  that  this  pro- 
gram is  only  at  its  beginning.  I  believe 
I  should  mention  that  at  the  present 
time  we  are  seriously  considering  placing 
similar  programs  into  effect  in  regard  to 
other  commodities.  We  shall  be  under 
extreme  pressure  from  underdeveloped 
countries  to  establish  global  price-fixing 
programs  in  regard  to  agricultural  com- 
modities and  other  commodities.  At  the 
present  time,  serious  consideration  is 
being  given  to  attempts  to  resolve  all 
agricultural  trade  problems  by  means  of 
this  mechanism.  Cotton  textiles  and 
coffee  were  the  first,  and  studies  are 
progressing  with  respect  to  grains,  fats 
and  oils,  cocoa,  and  so  forth. 

I  think  I  should  also  state  that  at  the 
present  time  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  with 
headquarters  In  Rome,  is  holding  hear- 
ings and  studies,  first  on  the  economic 
aspects  of  rice — a  commodity  which  is 
being  considered  in  terms  of  the  appli- 
cation of  international  controls;  and 
there  is  also  a  Pood  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization study  group  on  cocoa,  also 
one  on  citrus  fruits,  and  also  one  on 
coconuts  and  coconut  products,  also  an 
international  rubber  study  group,  also 


an  international  wool  study  group,  also 
an  international  agreement  on  olive  oil. 
and.  in  addition,  an  international  cotton 
advisory  committee. 

In  the  testimony  taken  before  our 
committee  it  was  brought  out  that  a 
treaty  dealing  with  cocoa  should  be  the 
next  one  to  come  before  the  Senate  for 
ratification. 

I  mention  all  these  because  it  is  my 
firm  opinion  that  if  we  approve  this 
treaty,  it  will  be  but  the  beginning  of  a 
global  program  of  price  fixing  in  com- 
modity markets.  I  believe  that  today 
we  have  an  opportunity  not  only  to  cast 
our  votes  against  the  treaty,  but  also  to 
express  our  opinion  as  to  whether  there 
will  be  such  international  price  fixing. 

Although  international  commodity 
agreements  are  being  considered  as  a 
means  of  helping  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, we  must  realize  that  past  agree- 
ments have  not  been  wholly  successful 
in  stabilizing  prices  and  preserving  long- 
term  trends. 

As  stated  in  the  minority  views  on  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement,  the 
basic  problem  of  coffee  Is  not  the  price 
which  is  paid  to  individual  prod'jcers. 
but  the  foreign  exchange  which  exports 
of  coffee  earn  for  producing  countries. 
Current  price  levels  are  adequate  to  yield 
an  acceptable  income  to  the  efficient  pro- 
ducer in  most  countries.  But  they  are 
not  adequate  to  yield  sufBcient  foreign 
exchange  to  coffee-exporting  countries. 

In  view  of  this  basic  problem,  which  is 
in  reality  the  foreign  exchange  which  ex- 
ports of  coffee  earn  for  producing  coun- 
tries, is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  State  Department,  which  will  be  our 
representative  in  the  International  Cof- 
fee Agreement,  would  #e  more  interested 
in  buying  goodwill  in  coffee-exporting 
countries  than  in  protecting  our  coffee 
consumers? 

The  State  Department  will  be  under 
continuous  pressure  by  foreign  countries 
to  increase  the  price  of  coffee  to  our  con- 
sumers. This  can  be  fully  realized  when 
it  is  pointed  out  that  a  1-cent  increase 
in  the  price  of  coffee  increases  the  for- 
eign exchange  Income  of  these  foreign 
countries  almost  $70  million  a  year. 

The  Government  of  Brazil  derives  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  its  foreign  ex- 
change revenue  from  exports  of  coffee. 

While  the  Government  laments  the 
plight  of  the  poor  producer  and  its  in- 
terest in  him  in  this  agreement,  the  facts 
are  that  in  Brazil,  with  coffee  in  1962 
averaging  slightly  less  than  34  cents  per 
pound,  the  small  farmer  received  only  15 
cents  a  pound.  The  balance  went  to  the 
Goverrmient  in  the  form  of  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  hearings  before 
our  committee  it  was  stated  that  when 
coffee  is  priced  at  34  cents  a  pound,  the 
grower  in  Brazil  receives  15  cents  a 
pound. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  this  treaty  may  be 
only  the  beginning  of  a  program  of  in- 
creased pressure  to  secure  additional 
funds  for  these  countries.  That  point 
was  brought  out  at  the  committee  hear- 
ing; and  in  that  connection  I  wish  to 
read  portions  of  the  treaty.  In  particular, 
excerpts  from  page  17.  in  regard  to  arti- 
cle 27. 

Here  the  statement  Is  made  that  the 
agreement  has  the  purpose  of  Increas- 
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Ing  the  price  of  coffee.     The  words  u.^ 
are  very  definite.  ^*" 

I   turn    to   another   interesting  sti.H 
that  was  made  in  relation  to  coffee     , 
point  out  that  this  is  not  the  first  tim 
we  have  been  dealing  with  coffee     ^ 
Organization   of    American   States  hZ 
a  committee  called  the  Commodity  Su 
bilization    Study    Committee    appoints 
for    the    Punta   del   Este  Conference  in 
1961.     That   committee    was   composeS 
of  seven  Latin  Americans  and  two  United 
States   consulting  economists.     I  nyo^ 
from  their  report: 

The  aim  of  an  International  Coffee  Sta 
bilization  Agreement  should  be  to  raise  pric« 
sufficiently  to  keep  constant  the  purchw 
Ing  power  of  coffee. 

That  is  evidence  of  what  they  expect 
us  to  do.  That  is  what  they  are  expect- 
ing  us  to  do. 

That  same  OAS  report  indicates  that 
it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  sterilize 
the  large  coffee  surpluses  now  in  exist- 
ence, and  to  do  so  by  international  ac- 
tion. At  that  time  it  was  even  suggest«i 
that  the  United  States  should  pay  siz- 
able sums  to  help  stockpile  some  of  the 
surpluses,  which  our  State  Department 
has  denied  it  intends  to  do.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  intention  is  to 
increase  the  price  of  coffee. 

Mr.  Blumenthal,  our  State  Department 
representative  who  helped  to  prepare  the 
agreement,  stated  on  one  occasion  that 
it  was  not  the  intention  to  raise  the  price 
of  coffee  10  cents  a  pound.  Later  he 
stated  that  it  was  the  intention  to 
stabilize  at  present  prices.  Evidently 
there  has  been  some  discussioh  about 
raising  the  price  as  much  as  10  cents  a 
pound. 

There  arc  provisions  in  the  interna- 
tional coffee  agreement  which  state  that 
if  we  approve  this  particular  document, 
we  approve  every  phase  of  it.  In  other 
words,  we  cannot  write  in  reservations. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  of  this 
subject.  On  page  7  of  the  committee 
report  appears  the  following  statement: 

So  far  as  the  United  States  Is  concerned, 
the  agreement  Is  not  self-executing  A» 
pointed  out  above,  the  implementing  legis- 
lation win  be  required  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  concerning  Imporu 
of  coffee  from  nonmember  countries  and  the 
requirement  of  certificates  of  origin  for  other 
coffee  lmp>orta. 

If  I  correctly  understand,  article  66  of 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  pro- 
vides there  can  be  no  reservations  to  it. 
If  we  adopt  it,  we  approve  it  in  full.  We 
may  write  Implementing  legislation,  but 
we  cannot  thereby  change  the  treaty. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr 
Bayh  in  the  chair'.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  under- 
stand that  the  United  States  cannot 
carry  out  the  agreement  until  Imple- 
menting legislation  has  been  enacted, 
or  does  he  believe  that  the  executive 
branch  can  go  ahead  with  the  United 
States  as  a  full  partner  in  the  agreement 
without  waiting  for  implementing  legis- 
lation. 


Mr.  CARLSON.  As  I  read  the  pro- 
j)Osed  agreement,  we  do  not  have  to  have 
congressional  Implementing  legislation. 
But  I  was  reading  from  the  report.  I 
had  hoped  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee would  be  present  to  discuss  the 
question.  I  Intended  to  discuss  it  with 
him.  The  language  Is  very  plain.  As 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
will  remember,  the  subject  came  up  in 
discussion  during  the  hearing.  It  is  my 
personal  opinion,  based  upon  my  reading 
of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement — 
and  I  have  read  it  two  or  three  times 
and  am  generally  familiar  with  It — it 
requires  no  congressional  action. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
sure  alx)ut  that.  If  the  agreement  does 
not  require  congressional  implementa- 
tion, we  ought  to  lay  the  agreement 
aside.  I  think  we  ought  to  lay  it  aside 
imtll  we  know  definitely  whether  it  re- 
quires implementation  or  whether  we 
would  tie  ourselves  to  a  price  of  $1.50 
a  pound  for  coffee  for  the  next  5  years, 
or  whether,  through  participating  in  the 
agreement  for  a  reasonable  length  of 
time — say  2  years — we  could  protect 
ourselves  against  any  unwarranted  in- 
crease in  price — and.  incidentally,  pro- 
tect our  Brazilian  friends  against  losing 
half  or  two-thirds  of  their  market. 

We  well  recall  that  in  1954  when  the 
price  went  to  $1.25  a  pound,  the  sales 
of  coffee  fell  off  20  percent.    That  re- 
sult  was  very  good   for  the  milk   and 
orange  juice  producers  of  our  country, 
but  should  It  happen  again,  the  coffee 
market  would  go  and  might  never  return. 
We  would  be  doing  Brazil  a  grave  in- 
justice rather  than  helping  her  maintain 
her  finances  or  possibly  improving  them 
to  a  certain  extent.    I  think  we  ought  to 
know   definitely   whether  we  are  tying 
ourselves  up  for  the  next  5  years  with  the 
agreement,  or  whether  implementing  leg- 
islation Is  necessary  before  the  United 
States  can  participate  in  it. 

We  know  what  happened  in  1954.  We 
know  that  when  the  price  of  South  Amer- 
ican coffee  went  so  high.  African  coun- 
tries went  into  the  production  of  coffee. 
That  is  the  reason  that  the  price  of 
coffee  Is  as  low  as  it  is  today.  Several 
African  countries  have  declined  to  en- 
ter into  the  agreement.  On  the  face 
of  it.  it  would  appear  that  they  intend  to 
plant  very  heavily  to  coffee  if  the  agree- 
ment is  approved.  But  I  do  think  we 
should  know  definitely  whether  or  not 
the  agreement  requires  implementation 
which  could  limit  the  term  of  our  par- 
ticipation to  2  years,  or  whether  we 
would  bind  ourselves  to  a  5-year  period. 
If  I  cannot  find  out  whether  implemen- 
tation is  necessary  or  not.  it  will  be 
necessary  to  oppose  the  agreement,  al- 
though I  am  willing  to  try  it  out  for  a 
couple  of  years.  I  would  not  wish  the 
President,  or  whoever  might  have  the 
authority,  to  have  such  authority  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time. 

We  must  have  some  protection  for  the 
United  States.  We  do  not  want  any 
more  sugar  deals  on  our  hands.  We  have 
seen  enough  of  supply  management  of 
international  production  in  sugar  al- 
ready to  last  us  for  a  long,  long  time. 
Castro's  Cuba  is  producing  half  the  sugar 
that  it  produced  3  or  4  years  ago  and 


getting  more  money  for  doing  so.  The 
price  of  sugar  has  gone  up  75  percent. 
So  Castro  is  getting  more  money  for 
producing  less.  We  do  not  want  that 
to  happen  in  resF>ect  to  coffee.  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  promoting  irradiated 
foods,  because  many  of  those  engaged 
in  processing  foods  who  have  fought 
irradiation,  because  it  would  interfere 
with  their  quick  freezing  processes  or 
their  canning  processes,  will  be  turning 
to  irradiation  if  sugar  goes  to  25  cents 
a  pound  or  more.  Perhaps  that  is  one 
of  the  things  that  we  cannot  stop.  But 
I  do  not  desire  that  to  happen  to  coffee. 
I  realize  that  there  is  real  danger,  not 
only  to  consumers,  but  to  the  producing 
countries,  and  particularly  our  friend 
Brazil  in  the  agreement  if  we  cannot 
restrict  the  term  of  our  participation. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  shall  do  my  best  to  an- 
swer the  question  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken].  I 
invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  page  5 
of  the  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  a  paragraph  in  the 
middle  of  the  page. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  familiar 
with  that  language.    It  reads: 

In  anticipation  of  the  United  States  be- 
coming a  party  to  the  agreement,  appropri- 
ate U.S.  legislation  will  be  sought  for  the 
purpose  of  Implementing  the  agreement  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  this  Government  to 
take  all  administrative  steps  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  obligations  under  the  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  will  require  imple- 
menting legislation.  Does  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  DODD.  This  Is  the  State  Depart- 
ment recommendation,  I  believe.  It  is 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  take 
it  he  speaks  for  the  administration. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  know  our  State  De- 
partment very  well.  The  sugar  situa- 
tion which  is  on  our  hands  now  is  the 
result  of  a  great  deal  of  mismanage- 
ment. I  do  not  wish  to  get  into  another 
situation  like  that  with  respect  to  coffee. 

Our  export  wheat  market  apparently 
is  slated  to  go  down  the  drain  very  soon, 
by  this  same  method  of  operation. 

I  would  go  along  with  a  2-year  ap- 
proval, giving  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  a  limitation  of  2  years. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 
I  invite  his  attention  to  article  66.  We 
may  talk  about  implementing  legisla- 
tion, but  article  66  is  a  specific  provi- 
sion. It  is  a  part  of  the  treaty  we  are 
to  vote  on  today.  It  states  that  reserva- 
tions may  not  be  made  with  respect  to 
any  provisions  of  the  agreement.  This 
is  to  be  a  5 -year  agreement. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  talks 
about  perhaps  having  a  review  in  2 
years.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  possi- 
bly write  implementing  legislation  for  a 
recheck  or  restudy  on  a  2-year  basis. 
Once  we  approve  this  treaty,  it  will  be 
for  5  years.    I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be 


anything  else,  based  on  article  66,  which 
is  very  plain. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
seem  to  find  a  cc^y  of  the  agreement  be- 
fore me,  but  I  believe  there  is  a  proviso 
in  it  to  the  effect  that  any  country  can 
withdraw  on  notice,  perhaps  6-month 
notice. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   It  is  90  days. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     On  90  days'  notice. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  the  idea  that  in 
the  implementing  legislation  we  could 
restrict  the  approval  by  the  President,  to' 
a  2-year  period  if  it  is  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  approve,  as  I  presume  it  would 
be — it  is  a  little  vague  as  to  who  would 
give  approval,  or  who  could  withdraw. 
Restricting  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  2  years  might  be  a  safeguard. 
But  I  wish  to  be  sure  we  could  legally  do 
that.     That  is  what  bothers  me. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  is  my  personal 
opinion  that  we  could  not  change  the  5- 
year  provision  to  2  years.  I  do  not  think 
we  could  ask  for  a  review.  I  feel  that 
we  could  withdraw  on  a  90 -day  basis. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  is  one  other  solu- 
tion. We  could  chsmge  administrations, 
perhaps,  if  the  present  one  persists  in 
going  ahead  and  doubling  the  price  of 
coffee  for  American  consumers. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  a  very  old  hand  at  dealing 
with  treaties.  We  are  considering  a 
treaty.  Once  it  is  ratified  and  approved 
by  the  U.S.  Senate  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  be  changed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Inasmuch  as  the  treaty 
states  that  any  government  could  with- 
draw on  90-days  notice,  I  think  there 
should  be  some  way,  in  the  implement- 
ing legislation,  to  limit  our  participation 
to  a  2-year  period.  There  may  not  be. 
That  is  what  bothers  me. 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
that  technically  we  could  limit  this 
agreement  to  2  years  with  implementing 
legislation.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
find,  however,  that  if  we  ratify  the  treaty, 
the  State  Department  representatives 
will  come  to  the  Congress  and  say.  "We 
will  be  violating  international  agree- 
ments if  we  do  not  go  along  with  the  full 
5  years." 

In  my  opinion  if  we  are  going  to  limit 
this  program  to  2  years,  it  should  be 
done  by  a  reservation  to  the  treaty. 
That  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  could 
be  done. 

The  witnesses  before  our  committee 
were  very  clear  that  they  wanted  this 
agreement  approved  for  the  full  5  years. 
If  the  Senator  will  read  the  committee 
report,  he  will  find  that  the  committee 
in  its  recommendations  favors  a  full  5- 
year  approval.  They  later  say,  in  an- 
other sentence,  that  after  approving  it 
for  5  years  we  could  limit  the  imple- 
mentation to  2  years. 

In  fact  we  could  withdraw  on  90  days' 
notice.  But  the  Senator  knows  what  will 
happen  if  we  tried  it.  Though  we  could 
withdraw  with  90  days'  notice,  to  do  so 
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would  create  a  great  many  international 
repercussions. 

We  should  make  the  decision  today  as 
to  whether  we  wish  to  approve  the  treaty 
or  not  If  we  approve  it,  it  should  be 
done  with  our  eyes  open  to  the  fact  that 
we  will  be  committed  for  5  years  to 
higher  coffee  prices  for  our  consumers. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  exactly  the  reason  why  I  call  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  today.  When 
this  issue  comes  back  to  haunt  us  in  fu- 
ture years,  we  should  have  a  record,  at 
least,  that  we  observed  some  of  these 
conditions  before  we  ratified  the  treaty. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  this  time? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  conunend  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  an  excellent 
statement.  I  have  read  the  minority 
views  signed  by  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MtTNDT],  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams].  They  make  a  great 
deal  of  sense  to  me. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Kansas:  Is 
it  not  true  that  the  coffee  agreement 
would  put  the  United  States  in  a  posi- 
tion of  engaging  in  a  farm  price  support 
operation  worldwide  in  effect? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  There  is  no  question 
about  it,  I  brought  that  out  In  the  hear- 
ings with  Secretary  McGhee.  He  did 
not  deny  it.  although  his  answers  did 
not  quite  say  that.  That  is  what  we 
would  do.  Actually  we  would  support 
prices  for  coffee  growers  in  every  country 
on  the  globe. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  one  precedent  with  regard  to  coffee 
for  such  action  occurred  during  World 
War  n,  at  a  time  when  there  was  an 
obvious  temporary  cutoff  of  South  Amer- 
ica from  its  European  markets,  a  situa- 
tion in  which  it  was  clearly  necessary 
to  take  some  kind  of  drastic  emergency 
temporary  action? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  It  not  seem 
that  we  are  now  faced  with  a  situation 
In  which  there  will  be  jiermanent  world 
overproduction.  If  we  provide  an  arti- 
ficially high  price? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  This  is  the  first  time 
we  have  been  asked  to  engage  In  this 
type  of  operation.  In  other  words,  we 
are  to  go  out  on  a  world  price-support 
program  for  agricultural  commodities, 
or  food  commodities,  which  we  do  not 
produce.    We  import  all  our  coffee. 

It  is  one  thing  when  we  are  consider- 
ing the  subsidizing  of  exports  of  agri- 
cultural surpluses  of  our  own.  It  is  quite 
different  to  go  to  other  countries  and 
support  prices  for  commodities  which  we 
do  not  produce. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  view  of  the  ex- 
p>erience  we  have  had  with  respect  to 
our  own  farm  legislation — I  am  one  who 
has  supported  farm  legislation,  by  and 
large,  with  some  exceptions — does  it  not 
occur  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that 
once  we  establish  this  kind  of  program 
it  will  be  virtually  impossible  for  us  to 
cut  it  off  at  the  end  of  5  years,  or  10 
years,  or  any  other  time? 

It  is  not  very  likely  that  we  will  be 
confronted  with  the  situation  10  years 


from  now  that  a  cutoff  of  this  program 
in  any  country  would  do  serious  damage 
to  our  allies  in  South  America  or  any- 
where else?  Is  it  not  quite  likely  that 
we  will  be  chained  to  this  support  pro- 
gram indefinitely? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  cannot  imagine  the 
State  Department,  havmg  sucli  a  great 
interest  in  our  international  programs, 
serving  notice  on  any  Latin  American 
country  or  any  coffee-producing  country 
that  it  favored  our  withdrawing  from 
the  agreement.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
that.  They  will  not  do  it,  regardless 
of  what  happens  to  our  consumers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further.  I  have  one  more  question 
along  this  line. 

Has  any  estimate  been  made  by  those 
who  propose  this  agreement,  or  was  any 
estimate  brought  out  in  the  hearings, 
as  to  the  cost  to  the  Wierican  consumer? 

Mr  CARLSON  .^-cent  increase  in 
the  price  of  coffee  ^ould  result  in  a 
worldwide  cost  of  $70  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  $70  million  a  year? 
For  each  cent? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Yes.  That  was 
brought  out  in  the  hearings.  Probably 
I  could  find  that  statement.  I  brought 
it  out  myself. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator 
brought  that  out  in  his  minority  views, 
but  it  should  be  further  emphasized. 

Does  it  not  make  sense  to  say  that  If 
there  is  an  artificially  high  price  for  cof- 
fee, the  likelihood  of  healthy  diversifica- 
tion of  crops  and  the  likelihood  of  solv- 
ing this  problem  on  a  natural,  healthy 
economic  basis  will  be  set  back? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it  In  my  mind.  I  think  that  is 
absolutely  true. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 
this  program  differs  considerably  from 
our  own  price  support  program  on  cer- 
tain farm  commodities,  in  that  the  cof- 
fee agreement  would  support  the  fi- 
nances of  governments  rather  than  of 
growers.  Unfortunately,  the  consum- 
ers and  the  growers  get  the  short  end 
of  the  coffee  trade.  If  I  am  correctly 
informed.  Brazil  has  a  50-percent  export 
tax  on  coffee.  The  Common  Market 
countries  have  an  average  import  duty 
of  16  percent.  Although  they  talk  about 
lowering  that,  I  under.-tand  there  Is 
also  an  excise  tax  on  the  sale  and  use 
of  the  coffee  after  it  enters  the  import- 
ing country.  So  it  Is  safe  to  say  that 
75  percent  of  the  cost  of  coffee  in  the 
Eruropean  countries  is  split  between  the 
governments  of  the  exporting  and  im- 
porting countries. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  coffee  grower 
himself  assured  of  a  reasonable  price 
for  his  output,  but  that  is  the  situation, 
and  It  Is  something  that  bothers  me. 
Europe  has  import  taxes  and  Brazil  has 
export  taxes.  I  presume,  because  people 
In  those  countries  do  not  like  to  pay 
Income  taxes.  We  know  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Latin  American  countries  do  not 
like  to  pay  income  taxes  too  well.  Many 
people  In  the  United  States  do  not  like 
to  pay  Income  taxes  either,  so  perhaps 
we  should  not  criticize  them. 


Mr  PROXMIRE.  What  the  Senator 
is  saymg.  in  effect,  is  that  this  price  sup- 
port provides  Income  for  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment involved. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  this  country  if 
we  find  the  price  support  program  is  be- 
coming too  expensive,  at  least  there  is  a 
possibility  of  exercising  control  over 
production;  but  I  Uiink  anyone  with  a 
realistic  recognition  of  how  other  govern- 
ments operate  knows  that  to  control  pro- 
duction throughout  the  world  with  this 
kmd  of  agreement  would  be  ridiculous 
and  impossible.  It  cannot  be  done,  and 
we  know  it  cannot  be  done  effectively. 

We  can  control  production  in  this 
country,  but  where  there  is  worldwide 
production,  we  can  have  no  control  over 
it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  must  say  that  my  out- 
look is  different  from  what  it  was  a  week 
or  two  ago.  The  sugar  debacle  which 
has  taken  place  is  really  souring  my  en- 
thusiasm for  an  international  agreement 
to  control  production  and  sale  of  certain 
commodities;  and  yet  we  reaul  in  the 
newspapers  everyday  that  in  Europe 
there  is  insistence  on  putting  additional 
conmiodities  under  International  agree- 
ment. If  there  is  a  favorable  vote  on 
the  referendum  on  wheat  tomorrow,  our 
export  market  in  that  commodity  will  go 
down  the  drain.  It  will  follow  the  cot- 
ton export  market,  which  has  fallen  off 
in  the  past  2  years  to  one-half  of  what 
it  was. 

Our  broiler  market  is  gone.  We  can- 
not continue  to  have  one-way  streets 
forever  in  these  agreements. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  con- 
r\ectlon  with  the  question  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  as  to  what  benefit  this 
agreement  will  have  for  the  actual  coffee 
producers,  I  think  the  answer  is  clear 
that  it  would  not  aid  the  coffee  producers 
at  all,  but  would  aid  the  various  govern- 
ments. 

I  quote  from  article  27  of  the  treaty,  to 
be  found  at  page  17: 

(The  Members  of  the  Agreement)  agree  on 
the  deslrabUlty  of  operating  the  Agreement 
In  a  manner  such  that  the  real  Income  de- 
rived from  the  export  of  coffee  could  be 
progressively  Increased,  so  as  to  make  It 
consonant  with  their  needs  for  foreign  ex- 
change to  support  their  programs  for  social 
and  economic  progress. 

In  Other  words.  It  is  clearly  stated  in 
the  agreement  that  the  purpose  is  not  to 
pay  a  living  production  cost  for  coffee, 
but  to  give  these  countries,  as  countries, 
the  right  to  increase  the  price  of  coffee 
for  the  American  consumer  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  governments  may  have 
more  foreign  exchange  to  support  the 
social  and  economic  programs  within 
those  countries. 

Surely  we  have  enough  to  do  in  pro- 
moting some  of  our  own  economic  and 
social  programs.  We  already  have  a  half 
dozen  such  programs  aiding  these  for- 
eign countries.  The  recently  enacted 
sugar  agreement  Is  a  typical  example  of 
what  happens  to  prices  of  American  con- 
sumers on  these  one-way  agreements. 
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Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  indicate  from  what  section 
he  was  reading? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was 
reading  from  page  17.  article  27. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  would  like  to  read 
from  article  27.  which  Indicates  to  me 
very  clearly. that  the  prices  are  going  up: 

The  Members  undertake  to  conduct  their 
trade  policy  so  that  the  objectives  set  forth 
In  Article  1  and.  In  particular,  paragraph  (4) 
of  that  Article,  may  be  achieved.  They  agree 
on  the  desirability  of  operating  the  Agree- 
ment In  a  manner  such  that  the  real  in- 
come derived  from  the  export  of  coffee  could 
be  progressively  increased  so  as  to  make  It 
consonant  with  their  needs  for  foreign  ex- 
change to  support  their  programmes  for  so- 
cial and  economic  progress. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  any  plainer 
than  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is 
very  clear  in  that  language  what  is  in- 
tended. 

The  minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  DiRKSENl  has  just  shown 
me  a  letter  from  the  State  Department, 
signed  by  Dean  Rusk,  under  date  of  May 
10.  With  his  permission,  I  quote  from 
that  letter: 

The  objective  of  the  new  International 
Coffee  Agreement  Is  to  stop  the  long-term 
decline  In  revenues  from  coffee  exports  by 
stabilizing  prices  at  a  level  no  lower  than  the 
general  level  of  coffee  prices  In  1962. 

In  other  words,  we  are  to  have  a  fioor 
under  the  1962  level,  but  there  is  no 
limit  as  to  how  high  the  price  can  go. 
If  the  consumer  wants  to  know  how  high 
coffee  prices  can  go  under  one  of  these 
agreements  let  him  look  at  what  hap- 
pened to  the  sugar  price  under  the  sugar 
agreement  we  ratified  2  years  ago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  letter  to 
which  I  have  referred  as  addressed  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  under  date  of  May 
10,  1963.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mat  10.  1963. 

Hon    EVKRETT  DniKSEN, 

US  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Dirksen  ;  I  wish  to  give  you 
my  views  on  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment which  is  pending  before  the  Senate 
for  Its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 

I  believe  this  agreement  Is  essential  If  the 
persistent  downward  trend  In  world  coffee 
prices  Is  to  be  arrested.  Since  1955  the  aver- 
age price  of  Brazilian  coffee  has  declined  from 
57  cents  per  pound  to  33  cents — a  decline  of 
42  percent  Current  prices  are  In  fact  at 
their  lowest  point  since  1949.  This  decline 
has  cut  sharply  Into  the  export  earnings  of 
the  35  coffee-producing  countries  of  Latin 
America,  Africa  and  Asia  which  depend  Im- 
portantly on  coffee  exports  to  finance  their 
economic  development.  Particularly  hard  hit 
have  been  the  15  coffee-producing  countries 
of  Latin  America,  where  coffee  accounts  for 
26  percent  of  all  export  earnings.  Stability 
In  foreign  exchange  earnings  Is  the  firm  foun- 
dation needed  for  our  sustained  efforts  to 
help  these  countries  help  themselves. 

The  objective  of  the  new  International  Cof- 
fee Agreement  Is  to  stop  the  long-term  de- 
cline In  revenues  from  coffee  exports  by  stabi- 
lizing prices  at  a  level  no  lower  than  the 
general  level  of  coffee  prices  In  1962.  This 
price  objective  Is  considered  to  be  a  modest 
one,  and  would  not  result  In  penalizing  cof- 
fee consumers  In  the  United  States.  Under 
current  supply  and  demand  conditions  the 


new  agreement  will  in  fact  perform  very  well 
If  It  Is  able  to  stop  the  persistent  decline  In 
coffee  prices.  We  see  no  possibility  In  the 
Immediate  future  of  raising  coffee  prices  by 
means  of  the  agreement.  Production  con- 
tinues to  be  greatly  In  excess  of  consumption, 
and  the  tremendous  stocks  of  surplus  coffee 
exert  constant  pressure  on  the  market.  Pro- 
ducers, because  of  their  need  for  foreign 
exchange,  resist  proposals  to  reduce  their 
export  quotas  and  thus  the  quantity  of  coffee 
they  may  market.  Under  these  conditions 
the  factors  which  might  operate  to  Increase 
prices  are  noticeably  absent. 

The  provisions  of  the  agreement  Itself  also 
provide  adequate  protection  to  the  American 
consumer  against  unwarranted  price  in- 
creases. Under  the  agreement,  export  quotas 
are  Intended  to  control  the  amount  of  coffee 
that  may  be  made  available  to  the  market 
by  producing  countries  during  a  given  period, 
and  thus  they  directly  Influence  price.  The 
agreement  provides  that  all  decisions  on  the 
setting  and  adjustment  of  export  quotas  shall 
be  taken  by  a  distributed  two-thirds  ma- 
jority vote,  I  e  ,  a  concurrent  two-thirds  ma- 
jority of  the  Importers  and  exporters  voting 
separately.  Since  the  United  States  has  400 
votes  out  of  the  1,000  held  by  Importers,  we 
In  effect  have  a  veto  power  over  decisions  on 
coffee  export  quotas. 

In  the  unlikely  event  that  unforeseeable 
circumstances  might  arise  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  agreement  which  would  op- 
erate against  the  Interests  of  our  consumers, 
the  United  States  could  always  withdraw 
from  the  agreement.  It  Is  provided  that  any 
government  may  withdraw  by  giving  writ- 
ten notice,  such  withdrawal  to  be  effective 
90  days  after  notification.  As  the  agreement 
cannot  operate  without  United  States  par- 
ticipation, this  possibility  Is  the  final  assur- 
ance that  our  views  on  the  operation  of  the 
agreement  must  be  respected. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  Rusk. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  only  coffee-growing  State 
in  the  United  States — Hawaii— I  would 
like  to  make  some  comments  about  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  of  1962, 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate  seeking 
ratification.  Before  I  point  out  some  of 
the  reasons  why  I  believe  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate should  approve  of  this  coffee  agree- 
ment, touching  upon  those  areas  in  which 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  benefited.  I  will  discuss  briefiy  coffee 
and  Hawaii. 

Hawaii's  coffee  is  known  as  Kona  cof- 
fee. It  is  grown  on  the  westerly  side  of 
Hawaii,  in  the  districts  of  North  and 
South  Kona.  at  an  elevation  of  750  to 
2.000  feet.  All  of  the  coffee  is  of  the 
Arabica  variety.  Kona  coffee  is  used 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States 
as  a  blend  with  Brazils. 

During  the  ratification  hearings  in 
March,  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  submitted  a  state- 
ment which  said  in  part: 

The  agreement  Is  of  particular  significance 
to  Hawaii,  the  only  coffee-producing  State, 
where  It  is  mainly  cultivated  by  small 
farmers.  Some  600  coffee  farm  families  In 
my  State  have  been  watching  the  develop- 
ment of  the  agreement  with  much  Interest. 
Their  economic  future  may  depend  on  It. 
They  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  growing 
problem  of  low  coffee  prices. 

The  history  of  Kona  coffee  has  been,  from 
the  farmers'  viewpoint,  one  of  alternating 
feasts  and  famines — and  more  of  the  latter 


than  of  the  former.  Recent  experiences 
drive  this  point  home.  Kona  coffee  prices, 
after  hitting  high  levels  In  the  middle  1950's. 
ranging  from  46.5  to  50.4  cents  per  pound 
parchment  coffee,  free  on  board  Kona  mill, 
have  gradually  gone  down  to  a  current  aver- 
age of  22  cents  per  pound.  The  production 
for  1955  was  12,425,000  pounds  parchment 
and  was  valued  at  $5,666,000:  In  1958, 
18.496  000  pounds  of  parchment  were  valued 
at  $6,548,000;  and  In  1961,  the  production 
was  13.272,000  pounds  parchment  which  was 
valued  at  $3,202,000.  This  downward  trend 
has  come  to  a  point  where  many  of  our  small 
farmers  would  be  forced  out  of  business. 
Some  farmers  who  recently  purchased  and 
developed  expensive  lands  are  facing  great 
hardship,  with  obligations  to  pay  off  their 
newly  acquired  Indebtedness.  Other  farm- 
ers who  have  been  In  coffee  production  for 
some  time  are  faced  not  so  much  with  large 
Investments  but  with  high  labor  costs  which 
make  It  difficult  for  them  to  compete  with 
other  coffee-producing  countries  on  a  world 
basis.  Although  Kona  coffee  Is  but  a  tiny 
drop  in  the  world's  coffee  production — about 
0.06  percent — representing  about  1.2  percent 
of  the  total  U.S.  coffee  consumption,  the 
small  coffee  farmer  is  subjected  to  world 
coffee  price  fluctuations  over  which  he  has  no 
control.  As  the  price  In  the  world's  coffee 
market  goes,  so  goes  the  price  of  the  Kona 
coffee.  The  agreement  is  designed  to  elimi- 
nate fluctuations  In  coffee  prices. 

Briefiy,  Mr.  President,  here  is  a  back- 
ground of  the  coffee  agreement  that  we 
have  before  us  in  the  Senate. 

During  World  War  II,  an  Inter-Ameri- 
can Coffee  Agreement  was  negotiated  be- 
tween 14  Latin  American  coffee-produc- 
ing nations  and  the  United  States  in  a 
move  to  provide  orderly  division  of  the 
U.S.  market.  This  agreement  expired 
September  30, 1948. 

In  1954  a  special  committee  on  coffee 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
began  a  general  study  of  coffee  in  world 
trade. 

During  1957-58  a  huge  world  coffee 
crop  pressed  prices  downward.  In  a 
move  to  obtain  temporary  relief,  the 
seven  major  Latin  American  coffee  pro- 
ducers— Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  and 
Nicaragua — in  October  1957  joined  in 
the  Mexico  City  Agreement.  The  seven 
fixed  export  quotas  for  themselves  in  an 
effort  to  balance  supply  and  demand. 
However,  the  surplus  problem  became 
more  acute. 

In  June  1958,  under  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  lead- 
ership of  C.  Douglas  Dillon,  then  Under 
Secretary  of  State  and  currently  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  present 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Mexico.  Thomas  C. 
Mann,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Latin  American  Affairs,  some  30  cof- 
fee-producing and  -consuming  nations 
met  in  Washington  and  set  up  the  Coffee 
Study  Group  to  seek  a  solution  to  the 
worsening  coffee-surplus  problem.  The 
immediate  result  was  the  1-year  Latin 
American  Coffee  Agreement  that  began 
October  1.  1958.  and  ended  September  30, 
1959.  This  agreement  retained  exports 
on  a  voluntary  basis  as  a  stopgap 
measure. 

This  pact  was  enlarged  in  October 
1959  to  include  the  Portuguese — An- 
gola— and  French  areas  of  Africa — some 
beginning  to  emerge  as  independent  na- 
tions. Thus  the  Latin  American  Agree- 
ment became  the  International  Coffee 
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Agreement,  with  headquarters  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

In  October  1961  the  International  Cof- 
fee Agreement  was  expanded  to  Include 
British  East  Africa — Kenya.  Uganda 
and  Tanganyika.  Uganda  and  Tan- 
ganyika in  the  meanwhile,  have  become 
independent. 

On  September  28.  1962,  at  the  United 
Nations  in  New  York.  58  coffee  importing 
and  exporting  countries  approved  the 
new  5-year  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment. The  agreement  will  come  Into 
force  provisionally  when  10  Importing 
countries,  representing  80  percent  of  im- 
ports, and  20  exporting  countries,  repre- 
senting 80  percent  of  exports,  have  in- 
dicated that  they  will  seek  ratification  by 
their  governments.  The  agreement  will 
come  into  full  force  when  it  is  ratified  or 
accepted  by  similar  numbers  and  per- 
centages of  importing  and  exporting 
countries,  which  have  been  given  until 
December  30.  1963.  to  deposit  their  In- 
struments of  ratification  with  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Secretariat  of 
the  new  International  Coffee  Agreement 
will  be  in  London,  the  site  picked  for  the 
new  organization  by  the  United  Nations 
Coffee  Conference.  The  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  will  call  the 
first  organizing  meeting  of  the  agree- 
ment in  London  30  days  after  the  mini- 
mum requirements  of  ratification  are 
met. 

The  coffee -producing  countries  have 
fulfilled  their  ratification  requirement. 
UJ5.  Senate  approval  will,  for  practical 
purposes,  bring  the  coffee-consuming 
countries  up  to  the  necessary  ratification 
level. 

I  noted  at  the  beginning.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  coffee  agreement  is  of 
benefit  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
this  is  so. 

One  of  the  cornerstones  of  our  foreign 
policy  is  to  help  the  less  advanced  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  develop  their 
economies  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom. 
This  theme  was  sounded  In  1958  by  the 
then  President  of  Brazil.  Juscelino  Ku- 
bitschek,  who  proposed  Operation  Pan 
America.  The  theme  was  given  a  sym- 
pathetic ear  by  President  Eisenhower, 
which  resulted  in  the  Act  of  Bogota,  from 
which  stemmed  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment BanJc. 

This  theme  was  given  tremendous  im- 
petus by  President  Kennedys  Alliance 
for  Progress  program. 

Thus,  it  is  no  coincidence.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  coffee  agreement  we  have 
before  us  involves  15  countries  of  Latin 
America  and  almost  as  many  of  Africa. 
Mr.  President,  on  September  28.  1962. 
when  the  United  States  joined  53  other 
countries  in  signing  the  resolution  favor- 
ing the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
at  the  United  Nations.  President  Ken- 
nedy. In  a  statement  from  the  White 
House,  observed  in  part: 

The  agreement  Is  a  tieartenlng  example  of 
International  cooperation  to  reaolve  a  vitally 
important  economic  problem.  Coffee  U  the 
third  moat  traded  conunodltj  In  the  world 
and  la  the  main  source  oT  foreign  Income 
tn  many  underdeveloped  countries,  par- 
Ucixiarlf  In  LaUn  America.  A  drop  of  one 
cent  a  pound  for  green  coffee   coeta  Latin 
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American  producers  $50  million  In  export 
proceeds — enough  to  seriously  undercut  what 
we  are  seeking  tu  accomplish  by  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  there  la 
the  heart  of  the  matter. 

I  ask  the  basic  question  What  good 
is  it  to  Etive  the  underdeveloped  countries 
loans  for  their  economic  development,  if 
their  principal  source  of  dollar  income, 
needed  to  buy  industrial  products  to  fur- 
ther this  economic  development,  steadily 
seeps  away  through  declining  prices? 

This  is  the  main  reason  for  the  coffee 
agreement,  Mr.  President — to  stabilize 
the  price  of  the  exports  that  these  coun- 
tries depend  upon  so  much.  Many  coun- 
tries of  Africa  and  Latin  America  are 
substantially  der>endent  upon  the  price 
of  coffee  in  the  international  market  for 
their  doUar  earnings;  for  example. 
Colombia,  71  percent;  El  Salvador.  59 
percent;  Costa  Rica.  54  percent;  Brazil. 
51  percent;  Uganda.  48  percent;  Kenya. 
32  percent;  Ivory  Coast,  45  percent;  An- 
gola, 41  percent;  Malagasy,  38  percent. 

The  seriousness  of  how  the  steady  drop 
in  coffee  prices  has  affected  the  Incomes 
and  economic  development  of  these  coun- 
tries can  clearly  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing figures,  made  available  by  the  World 
Coffee  Information  Center,  of  Washing- 
ton, DC 

As  against  1957  coffee  prices  at  the 
New  York  docks,  the  drop  in  the  export 
price  for  Latin  American  coffee-produc- 
ing countries  from  the  1957  level  through 
1962  has  amounted  to  nearly  $600  mil- 
lion a  year  in  dollars  and  other  foreign 
exchange. 

Ehiring  the  first  full  fiscal  year  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  from  July  1.  1961 
through  June  30.  1962.  the  aggregate 
U.S.  economic  assistance  to  these  coun- 
tries amounted  to  $707,500,000.  This  as- 
sistance included  funds  from  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans.  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund  of  the  Inter-American  Bank,  food- 
for-peace,  and  Peace  Corps  projects. 

It  has  been  estimated,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  drop  in  world  coffee  prices  in 
this  period  cost  Brazil  almost  $1,250  mil- 
lion; Colombia.  $750  million;  Costa  Rica, 
$132  million;  Guatemala.  $162,500,000; 
El  Salvador,  $227  million;  Honduras. 
$27,400,000;  and  Nicaragua,  $45,250,000. 
Imagine  how  much  better  off  their  econ- 
omies would  have  been  today  had  they 
received  just  one-half  the  amount  of 
the  losses  for  that  period. 

The  drop  in  the  amount  of  money  that 
the  Latin  American  countries  get  for 
their  coffee  exports  also  harms  these 
countries  in  other  ways.  Mr.  President. 
This  was  brought  out  at  the  National 
Press  Club  on  April  17  of  this  year,  at 
a  luncheon  marking  Coffee  Day  of  Pan 
American  Week,  in  a  speech  by  the  Am- 
bassador of  El  Salvador,  Francisco  Lima. 
He  said  Ln  part; 

But  besides  the  balance  of  pajrment.  there 
are  two  other  major  problems  of  great  Im- 
portance In  the  overall  economic  develop- 
ment of  coffee-producing  countries.  These 
two  problems  are:  (1)  the  Impact  on  the 
national  budget,  and  (3)  the  Impact  on  the 
wage  structure 

Mtwt  budget*  ot  the  coffee-producing  coun- 
tries Include  as  a  substantial  source  oif  fiscal 
revenue  an  export  tax  on  coffee     Due  to  the 


declining  prices,  this  revenue  has  been  Kraati, 
dlmlnlshed.  For  example,  in  my  countrvB 
Salvador,  our  export  Ux  is  based  on  t^ 
export  price  and  amounts  to.  more  or  !•«■ 
10  percent.  Therefore,  the  lost  eamiDB.  T^ 
$227  million  from  1967  to  loea  has  c^se 
quently  produced  around  »23  million  loss  in 
tax  revenue  during  that  period 

This  situation  has  put  our  Government 
in  a  difficult  position  In  the  first  place  the 
coffee  tax  revenue  loss  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  slowdown  of  overall  economic  actlvi 
ties— logically  affected  by  the  declinlnK  Drlr»I 
of  coffee.  '  *^     *" 

Secondly,  our  Government  has  been  hurt 
In  the  Implementation  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  We  have  been  receiving  Alliance 
loans  which  we  have  to  match  on  a  more  or 
less,  two-thirds  to  one-third  basis.  Thus 
the  loss  of  the  tax  revenue  from  coffee  Is 
making  it  very  difficult.  If  not  Impossible 
to  go  on  matching  foreign  loans,  unless  we 
go  Into  deficit  budgets  — an  alternative  that 
U  not  especially  favored  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  with  which  most  of  our 
countries  have  standby  agreements. 

In  reg.-u-d  to  the  Impact  on  our  wage  struc- 
ture. It  must  be  pointed  out  that  prices  of 
coffee  have  been  dropping  to  levels  below 
which  any  policy  aimed  at  the  bettering  of 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  population 
especially  of  the  rural  population  engaged 
mainly  In  the  coffee  crop,  cannot  be  realized. 
This  slowdown  In  the  social  and  economic 
reforms  can  cause  serious  social  problems  by 
putting  the  Government  In  extremely  diffi- 
cult situations  In  their  fight  against  Com- 
munist and  other  antl -democratic  Ideologies 

Thus,  these  three  major  evils — deficit  In 
our  balance  of  pa>-ments,  deficit  In  our  na- 
tional budgets,  and  compulsory  maintenance 
of  a  low  wage  structure — are  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  decUnlng  coffee  price*. 

The  importance  of  basic  products  in 
the  economic  development  of  underde- 
veloped countries — and  in  this  case 
coffee,  the  largest  agricultural  com- 
modity in  international  trade,  which  em- 
ploys some  19  million  people  in  35  de- 
veloping countries  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America — has  long  been  over- 
looked. President  Kennedy  recognized 
this  situation  when  he  told  a  gathering 
of  the  Latin  American  diplomatic  corpg 
at  a  reception  at  the  White  House  on 
March  13,  1962,  commemorating  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  announcement  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress: 

I  can  think  of  no  single  measure  which  can 
make  a  greater  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
development  than  effective  stabilization  of 
the  price  of  coffee. 

W.  Michael  Blumenthal,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  and  the  chief  U.S.  negotiator  at 
the  United  Nations  Coffee  Conference  in 
New  York  in  1962,  has  pointed  out  that— 

None  of  our  International  economic  pro- 
grams for  the  developing  countries  would 
make  much  sense  if  we  Ignored  this  ques- 
Uon.  Commodities  are  no  doubt  the  No  1 
economic  problem  for  the  developing  na- 
Uona.  The  ability  to  export  their  commodi- 
ties under  reasonable,  stable  conditions  and 
at  prices  which  are  fair  to  them  as  well  as 
for  the  consumers  Is  the  sine  qua  non  of 
economic  progress. 

This  fact,  Mr.  President,  was  recog- 
nized long  ago  by  our  friends  of  Latin 
America.  Only  last  December,  two  of 
the  leading  statesmen  of  this  hemisphere, 
the  former  President  of  Brazil,  Juscelino 
Kubltschek.  and  the  former  President  of 
Colombia,  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo.  upon 
being  named  by  the  Courujil  of  the  Or- 
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ganization  of  American  States  to  review 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  said: 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  must  not  be  car- 
ried out  exclusively  In  tentis  of  assistance, 
but  mu-^t  also  be  concerned  with  the  stabill- 
Izatlon  of  comimodlty  prices — especially 
coffee,  a  product  that  affects  the  lives  of 
more  than  12  million  persons  In  15  countries 
In  Latin  America. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  some  will  ask: 
Will  the  consumer  face  a  sharp  price  rise 
as  a  result  of  the  agreement?  The  an- 
swer is  "No."  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  made  this  clear  last  October  when 
the  agreement  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
by  President  Kennedy. 

The  Secretary  said  in  part: 

It  Is  not  exf>ected  that  the  agreement  will 
cause  any  significant  rise  in  coffee  prices  In 
the  foreseeable  future,  in  view  of  the  large 
overproduction  and  stocks  overhanging  the 
market  Moreover,  the  agreement  contains 
adequate  safeguards  to  protect  the  United 
States  against  unwarranted  price  rises  and 
inadequate  supplies  of  coffee. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
stabilized  coffee  prices  are  not  Just  a 
one-way  street  that  benefits  only  the  pro- 
ducing countries.  Fair  prices  for  coffee 
are  also  of  great  t)eneflt  to  U.S.  employ- 
ment and  exports.  A  recently  concluded 
survey  of  the  Econometrics  Institute  of 
New  York  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  number  of  jobs  created  In  the 
United  States  and  the  amount  of  U.S. 
manufactured  goods  and  farm  products 
sold  to  the  coffee -producing  countries 
disclosed  the  following: 

In  1961  U.S.  trade  with  the  major 
coffee-exporting  countries  of  the  world 
generated  662.000  jobs  for  Americans, 
and  $3,200  million  in  U.S.  wages  and 
farm  income.  This  survey  covered  1.146 
cities,  towns,  and  communities  in  all  50 
States  of  the  Union. 

My  own  State  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, benefited  only  a  little  from  pur- 
chases of  Hawaiian-made  goods  to  the 
coffee-exporting  countries:  but.  of 
course,  my  State  is  unique,  since  Hawaii 
also  produces  and  sells  coffee.  However, 
some  States  fared  very  well  from  trade 
with  the  coffee-producing  countries,  ac- 
cording to  the  survey. 

In  1961  exports  from  Kansas  to  the 
coffee-producing  countries  of  the  world 
totaled  $102,669,000.  For  Kansas  these 
exports  stimulated  17.092  Jobs  and  $60,- 
189,000  in  wages  and  farm  income.  In 
1961.  the  State  of  Iowa  exported  $53,- 
284.000  worth  of  goods.  For  Iowa  these 
exports  stimulated  6.190  jobs  and  $32,- 
465,000  in  wages  and  farm  Income.  In 
1961  the  State  of  Illinois  exported  $291.- 
573,000  worth  of  goods  and  farm  prod- 
ucts to  the  coffee-producing  coimtries. 
For  nilnols  these  exports  stimulated 
35,747  Jobs  and  $199,928,000  In  wages 
and  farm  Income. 

There  is  another  angle  to  this,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  survey  brought  out. 
While  factory  wages  and  farm  Income 
generated  from  sales  of  Latin  American 
coffee  In  the  United  States  in  1961  were 
Impressive  and  significant,  even  so.  trade 
between  Latin  America  and  the  United 
States  that  year  was  the  lowest  in  value 
in  5  years. 

From  1957  onward,  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can coffee  countries  suffered  a  downward 
spiral  in  the  revenue  from  the  coffee  ex- 
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ports  to  the  United  States,  from  $1,207 
million  to  $819  million  in  1961.  Over  the 
same  period  there  also  was  a  steady, 
marked  decline  in  the  value  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  the  Latin  American  countries. 
from  $4,029  million  in  1957  to  $2,642  mil- 
lion. 

Another  significant  factor  is  that  in 
1961  the  Latin  American  coffee  countries 
as  a  group  spent  in  the  United  States  all 
of  their  dollars  earned  from  sales  of  cof- 
fee to  the  United  States.  That  is  to  say. 
the  money  was  not  taken  to  Canada,  or 
France  or  Japan,  but  was  spent  in  the 
United  States  of  America  to  buy  our 
manufactured  goods  and  and  farm  prod- 
ucts. For  instance,  Brazil's  earnings  of 
$368,141,000  for  her  coffee  sold  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  76  percent  of 
the  $485,427,000  worth  of  U.S.  exports  to 
Brtizil  that  year.  Colombia's  coffee  sales 
of  $226,609,000  to  the  United  States  in 
1961  accounted  for  93  percent  of  funds 
required  by  Colomliia  to  pay  for  its  pur- 
chases of  $244,858,000  worth  of  UJ3.  ex- 
ports to  Colombia. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  remarks  made  by  one  of 
the  distinguished  diplomats  and  best 
known  economists  in  international  cir- 
cles, the  Ambassador  of  Mexico  to  the 
United  States,  Antonio  Carrilli  Flores. 
who  also  spoke  at  the  coffee  day  lunch- 
eon at  the  National  Press  Club  on  April 
17.  Referring  to  commodity  problems  he 
said: 

Fortimately,  I  believe,  no  one  denies  any- 
more that  if  Latin  America  is  to  develop 
mainly  with  Its  own  efforts  and  savings, 
something  mtist  be  done  to  tackle  this  prob- 
lem. Obviously,  nobody  has  found  a  com- 
plete answer  for  It.  As  many  times  In  life, 
we  confront  here  a  situation  In  which  every 
possible  solution  Is  an  Imperfect  one.  Con- 
sequently. It  is  always  easy  to  accumulate 
argtunents  against  It.  But  It  Is  harder  to 
present  better  ones.  Commodity  agreements 
certainly  are  not  panaceas.  They  are  simply 
Instruments  of  international  cooperation 
which  offer  in  appropriate  circumstances,  the 
best  hope  for  leveling  production  with  con- 
sumption, thus  avoiding  or  at  least  alleviat- 
ing the  drop  in  prices.  In  some  cases  cata- 
strophic, that  have  taken  place  especially 
since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war. 

I  would  also  like  to  quote  a  man  who 
speaks  for  the  UJ3.  coffee  Industry,  John 
F.  McKleman,  president.  National  Cof- 
fee Association,  who  said  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  hear- 
ings on  the  agreement: 

In  summary,  gentlemen.  I  repeat  that  the 
National  Coffee  Association  of  the  United 
States  recommends  that  this  committee  re- 
fer this  proposed  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment to  the  Senate  with  jrour  reconmienda- 
tlon  that  the  Senate  give  to  the  President 
not  only  Its  advice  but  also  Its  consent  that 
the  agreement  be  enacted.  We  have  made 
clear  our  position,  Including  the  qualifica- 
tions which  accompany  our  reconmienda- 
tlons  that  this  committee  refer  the  docu- 
ment favorably. 

As  for  myself.  Mr.  President.  I  repeat 
what  I  said  in  my  letter  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Arkansas: 

If  the  Intent  of  the  agreemmt  Is  carried 
out  to  Increase  tlie  purchasing  power  of  cof- 
fee-producing nations  by  maintaining  stable 
prices  and  raising  coffee  consumption,  the 
aman   farmers   of   Kona  will   benefit.    The 


economic  health  of  the  whole  Kona  district, 
and  the  future  growth  of  one  of  the  highest 
quality  coffees  in  the  world — that  produced 
tn  my  State — Is  dependent  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  coffee  price  stabilization  program  of 
the  agreement.  It  Is  the  t>est  that  hAs  been 
devised;  we  need  It.  and  I  urge  that  the 
members  of  this  comnalttee  approve  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement.  I.  and  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  will  be  grateful 
to  you  for  your  favorable  consideration  of 
this  important  trade  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  Senate  ^ve  its  con- 
sent. I  hope  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  follow  suit. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr,  President,  the 
State  of  Hawaii  never  had  a  more  de- 
voted representative  than  it  has  in  the 
distinguished  Senator  who  has  just 
spoken  in  regard  to  the  treaty.  II I  made 
any  derogatory  remarks  in  regard  to 
coffee  in  Hawaii,  I  apologize  sincerely, 

Mr.  FONG.  I  understand  that  quite 
a  number  of  persons  do  not  know  that 
coffee  is  grown  in  Hawaii.  I  would  like 
them  to  Icnow  that  we  grow  1.2  percent 
of  the  total  consumption  of  coffee  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  will  yield,  he  said 
Hawaii  never  had  a  more  devoted  repre- 
sentative than  the  Senator  who  has  just 
been  speaking. 

That  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  too 
high  a  compliment,  because  Hawaii  never 
had  a  Senator  until  Senator  Fonc  came 
to  this  body.  However.  Hawaii  never  will 
have  a  more  dedicated  and  conscientious 
representative  in  the  Senate  than  Sen- 
ator FONG. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  make  the  time  in 
the  future,  because  the  past  does  not  go 
back  far  enough. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  concur  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont,  who  has  expressed  my  senti- 
ments much  better  than  I  could. 

In  closing  I  call  attention  to  section  2 
of  article  71.  'T)uration  and  Termina- 
tion," as  shown  at  page  36  of  the  agree- 
ment.   It  provides: 

(2)  The  Council,  during  the  fifth  full 
coffee  year  after  the  agreement  enters  into 
force,  may.  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  having  not  less  than  a  distributed 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  total  votes,  either 
decide  to  renegotiate  the  agreement,  or  to 
extend  it  for  such  period  as  the  Council  shall 
determine. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  that  sec- 
tion of  article  71  dealing  with  duration 
and  termination  means  one  thing,  and 
that  Is  that  the  Council  Itself,  once  the 
Senate  has  ratified  the  agreement,  will 
determine  whether  or  not  we  will  con- 
tinue with  the  program. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Hawaii  Is  the  only  State  in  our 
country  where  coffee  Is  grown,  and  there- 
fore It  will  be  the  only  State  where  pro- 
ducing interests  are  directly  affected  by 
the  treaty  which  is  before  the  Senate  to- 
day for  its  advice  and  consent.  TTie 
production  of  coffee  in  Hawaii  Is  not  very 
large  when  compared  with  the  produc- 
tion of  most  of  the  coimtries  that  will 
benefit  from  this  international  agree- 
ment. It  is,  however,  a  very  important 
crop  to  the  many  small  farmers  that 
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produce  It.  and  they  are  dependent  on 
this  crop  for  their  livelihood. 

The  coffee  farmers  in  Hawaii  are  the 
most  efflclent  in  the  world,  for  they  ob- 
tain the  highest  yields  per  acre  of  any 
coffee  grown  anywhere.  Despite  their 
efficiency,  the  coffee  growers  in  Hawaii, 
like  coffee  growers  everywhere,  have  been 
suffering  from  the  constant  decline  in 
coffee  prices  over  the  past  5  years.  Our 
famous  Kona  coffee  has  always  com- 
manded a  premium  price  over  the  high- 
quality  coffees  from  Central  America. 
All  coffee  prices  are  related  however,  and 
our  coffee  price  has  declined  propor- 
tionately with  the  price  of  all  other  high- 
grade  coffees.  This  treaty  before  us  to- 
day deserves  our  support,  for  only  by  an 
International  effort  to  coordinate  pro- 
duction and  marketing  policies  can  the 
returns  to  coffee  growers  be  stabilized. 
This  international  agreement  has  al- 
ready been  ratified  by  six  consuming 
countries,  and  I  believe  it  is  in  the  en- 
lightened self-interest  of  consuming 
countries  like  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port efforts  to  stabilize  the  incomes  of 
the  producers  of  primary  commodities. 
The  22  producing  countries  that  have 
already  ratified  this  agreement  will  after 
all  be  better  markets  for  our  exports  if 
this  is  done. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  that  this  new 
International  coffee  agreement  is  essen- 
tial if  the  sharp  decline  in  world  cof- 
fee prices  is  to  be  stopped.  Since  1954 
coffee  prices  have  fallen  more  than  60 
percent,  and  at  present  coffee  prices 
are  lower  than  at  any  time  since  1949. 
The  principaj  coffee-producing  countries 
of  Latin  America  and  Africa  have  been 
badly  hurt  by  this  drastic  decline.  Five 
countries  in  Latin  America  obtain  50 
percent  or  more  of  their  export  earnings 
from  coffee.  These  countries  depend  on 
export  earnings  from  coffee  to  finance 
their  economic  development.  They  need 
a  stable  base  from  which  to  plan  their 
economic  development  programs,  and 
over  the  past  several  years  they  have 
seen  this  base  constantly  eroded  away 
by  falling  coffee  prices.  If  we  can  help 
stabilize  their  earnings  from  coffee  they 
will  be  in  a  much  better  position  to  uti- 
lize the  large  amounts  of  foreign  aid  we 
give  them.  Their  economic  development 
will  go  much  faster,  and  In  time  there 
will  be  less  need  for  our  financial  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  new  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  is  operated  suc- 
cessfully I  believe  it  will  be  of  assistance 
to  the  coffee  growers  of  my  State  and  in 
the  best  interest  of  our  country  as  a 
whole.  I  intend  to  support  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  to  vote 
for  this  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago,  I  re- 
quested a  memorandum  from  the  State 
Department  on  the  effect  of  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  on  export  of  cof- 
fee from  Hawaii.  On  April  8.  1963,  the 
Department  submitted  such  a  memoran- 
dum, concluding  that  the  agreement 
would  not  Impose  restrictions  on  the  ex- 
port of  coffee  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  aforementioned  memoran- 
dum of  law  be  Inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Rkcoro. 


May  20 


There  being  no  objection,  the  memo-     tiiirds  majority  vote:  it  not  revised  the  hu 


randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
R«coRD,  ELS  follows: 

Dkpaktment  or  State. 

The  Legal  Adviser, 

i4prji  8,  1963. 
Memorandum  of  Law 
Subject:  Effect  of  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment on  export*  of  coffee  from  Hawaii. 
You   have  asked  our  opinion   whether  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement.  1962,  would 
Impose  any  quantitative  restrictions  on  the 
export   of   coffee   from   the  State   of   Hawaii. 
Our  conclusion  Is  that  the  agreement  would 
not    Impose    restrictions    on    the    export    of 
coffee  from  Hawaii. 

The  provisions  of  the  agreement  establish- 
ing export  restrictions  apply  solely  to  ex- 
porting members  It  Is  apparent  from  the 
terras  of  the  agreement,  as  well  as  Its  nego- 
tiating history,  that  the  United  States  will 
be  an  importing  member  and  not  an  export- 
ing member.  Therefore,  the  system  of  ex- 
port quotas  established  by  the  agreement 
will  be  wholly  Inapplicable  to  the  United 
States  or  to  any  Integral  ps>rt  thereof.  Includ- 
ing the  State  of  Hawaii. 

DiscrssiON 

1.  Paragraphs  7  and  8  of  article  2  of  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement.  1962,  define 
two  mutually  exclusive  categories  of  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Coffee  Organiza- 
tion: 

■•(7)  'Exporting  member"  or  'exporting 
country'  means  a  member  or  country,  respec- 
tively, which  Is  a  net  exporter  of  coffee;  that 
Is,  whose  exports  exceed  Ita  Imports. 

■■(8)  "Importing  member'  or  'Importing 
country'  means  a  member  or  country,  respec- 
tively, which  Is  a  net  Importer  of  coffee;  that 
13.  whose  Imports  exceed  Its  exports." 

Since  the  United  States  Is  In  fact  a  "net 
Importer  of  coffee  •  •  •  whose  Imports  ex- 
ceed Its  exports."  It  will  clearly  be  classified 
as  an  importing  member  or  Importing 
country  under  the  agreement.  Moreover, 
under  article  63  of  the  agreement,  each 
country  In  depositing  an  Instrument  of  rati- 
fication Indicates  whether  It  Is  Joining  the 
Organization  as  an  exporting  member  or 
Importing  member.  The  United  States 
would.  If  the  agreement  Is  ratified.  Join  as 
an  Importing  member.  This  proposed  classi- 
fication of  the  United  States  has  not  been 
questioned  at  any  time  before,  during  or 
since  the  United  Nations  Coffee  Conference 
which  prepared  the  agreement. 

2  There  Is  a  no  provision  In  the  agreement 
Indicating  that  any  subdivision  of  a  member 
state  Is  to  be  classified  differently  as  to 
"Importing"  or  "exporting"  status  from  the 
State  Itself.  Therefore,  Hawaii  would  not  be 
treated  differently  from  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  as  regards  classification  as  an  "Im- 
porting member" 

3  Chapter  VII  of  the  agreement,  which 
Is  the  only  part  of  the  agreement  relating  to 
or  establishing  quantitative  restrictions  on 
exports  of  coffee.  Is  drafted  wholly  In  terms 
of  the  Imposition  of  such  restrictions  solely 
on  "exporting  members  "  This  Is  both  ex- 
plicit In  the  text  and  Implicit  In  the  quota 
system  as  a  whole,  which  Is  based  upon  speci- 
fied basic  export  quotas  established  In  a 
separate  annex. 

Thus,  paragraph  1  of  article  28  makes  It 
clear  that  basic  export  quotas  are  provided 
only  for  "exporting  countries."  as  specified 
In  annex  A: 

"1  Ftor  the  first  3  coffee  years,  beginning 
on  October  1.  1962.  the  exporting  countries 
listed  In  annex  A  shall  have  the  basic  export 
quotas  specified  In  that  annex. 

"2  During  the  last  6  months  of  the  coffee 
year  ending  September  30.  1965,  the  Council 
shall  review  the  basic  export  quotas  speci- 
fied In  aniiex  A  In  order  to  adjust  them  to 
general  market  conditions.  The  Council  may 
then  nvXae  such  quotas  by  a  distributed  two- 


ex[)ort    quotas    specified 
remain   In  effect 


in 


■Jiiiex    A    shAii 

Annex  A  (  "Basic  Export  Quotas")  does  nn, 
list  the  United  States  among  the  countr,^ 
for  which  basic  export  quotas  are  esublished 

Similarly,  paragraph  2  of  article  30  nr^ 
vldes  that  the  Council  Is  to  fix  annual  exoor^ 
quotas  for  "exporting  members"  who  hav 
basic  export  quotas  specified  In  annex  A* 
"In  the  light  of  these  estimates  the  Councr 
shall  forthwith  fix  annual  export  quota^ 
which  shall  be  the  same  percentage  for  an 
exporting  members  of  the  basic  export  quot»^ 
specified  In  annex  A  '" 

And  paragraph  1  of  article  31  provides  that 
quarterly  export  quotas  are  to  be  establlshw 
for  "exporting  members":  ""Immediately  foi 
lowing  the  fixing  of  the  annual  export  quotas 
the  Council  shall  fix  quarterly  export  quota* 
for  each  exporting  member  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  supply  In  reasonable  balance  with 
estimated  demand  throughout  the  coffee 
year  " 

Finally,  article  36,  which  deals  with  com- 
pUance  with  export  quotas,  makes  it  abun 
dantly   clear   that    the   obligations   with  re- 
spect    to    quotfls    apply    only    to    "exporUns 
members"  * 

"1  Exporting  members  subject  to  quotas 
shall  adopt  the  measures  required  to  Insure 
fuU  compliance  with  all  provisions  of  the 
agreement  relating  to  quotas.  The  CouncU 
may  request  such  members  to  adopt  addi- 
tional measures  for  the  effective  ImplemenU- 
tlon  of  the  quota  system  provided  for  In  the 
agreement. 

"'2.  Exporting  members  shall  not  exceed 
the  annual  and  quarterly  export  quotas  allo- 
cated to  them. 

"3  If  an  exporting  member  exceeds  lu 
quota  for  any  quarter,  the  Council  shall  de- 
duct from  one  or  more  of  Its  future  quota* 
a  total  amount  equal  to  that  excess" 

It  Is  apparent  that  none  of  these  quota 
provisions  by  their  terms  will  apply  to  the 
United  States,  which  will  be  an  "Importing 
member."  or  to  any  of  Its  States  such  aa 
Hawaii. 

4  Article  54  provides  that  all  members 
shall  refrain  from  engaging  in  certain  kinds 
of  barter  transactions  The  United  States 
would  be  subject  to  this  provision  This 
does  not,  however,  constitute  a  quantltaUve 
limitation  on  coffee  exports. 

5.  Article  44  of  the  agreement  requires 
that  every  export  of  coffee  from  any  member 
in  whose  territory  It  has  been  grown  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin  or  a 
certificate  of  reexport.  This  obligation  Is  not 
limited  to  "exjxsrtlng  members"  but  covers 
'"Importing  members"  as  well  TTierefore, 
exports  from  the  United  States,  Including 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  would  have  to  t>e  ac- 
companied by  such  certificates.  This  does 
not.  however,  constitute  a  quantlUtlve  limi- 
tation on  coffee  exports. 


Mr. 


HUNGARY 
DODD       Mr.    President,    for   all 


men  who  cherish  freedom,  the  Lssue  of 
Hungary  has  had  a  symbolic  signiflrance 

The  HunRarian  Revolution  stands  as 
a  symbol  of  man's  invincible  spirit  and 
of  his  eternal  yearning  for  freedom. 

The  suppression  of  the  Hungarian 
Revolution,  conversely,  stands  as  a  sym- 
bol of  Communist  amorality — of  Its  total 
repudiation  of  those  God-given  rights 
which  we  consider  inalienable,  of  Its 
utter  disregard  for  human  life,  of  its 
perfidy,  of  its  callous  indifference  to 
world  opinion  and  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  report  of  the  U.N.  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Hungary  and  the  repeated 
resolutions    of    the   General    Assembly, 
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in  their  turn.  hav*»  come  to  symbolize 
the  United  Nations  acting  In  the  role  <rf 
spokesman  for  civilized  conscience. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
ho  issue  of  Hungary  has  come  to  have 
lymbolic  significance  for  all  the  i>eople8 
.  nslaved  by  communism. 

The  success  of  the  Hungarian  Revolu- 
tion, even  though  temporary,  demon- 
.  .rated  that  In  the  absence  of  massive 
fxtcrnal  intervention.  Communist  re- 
gimes can  be  overthrown,  that  once  the 
<T>ark  of  revolution  is  ignited  these 
regimes  are  utterly  without  popular 
support. 

Although  the  United  Nations  failed 
to  take  the  action  it  might  have  taken, 
Its  vigorous  condemnation  of  Soviet  ag- 
gression against  Hungary  encouraged 
the  victims  of  Communist  tyranny  In 
the  belief  that,  morally  at  least,  the 
United  Nations  was  on  their  side  and 
would  sympathize  with  their  efforts  to 
regain  their  freedom. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
insisted  that  the  question  of  Hungary 
be  considered  at  successive  sessions  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  that  it  has 
led  the  fight  to  reject  the  credentials 
of  the  quisling  Hungarian  delegation, 
has.  in  turn,  encouraged  the  captive 
peoples  to  believe  that  we  would  never 
compromise  "with  tyranny,  that  we 
would  never  accept  their  enslavement 
as  permanent,  and  that,  despite  all  the 
difficulties,  we  remain  committed  to 
their  peaceful  liberation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  in  the  light  of  these 
considerations  that  I  feel  constrained  to 
express  my  personal  misgivings  over  the 
reports  that  the  Department  of  State 
plans  to  reestablish  normal  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Kadar  government 
and  that  it  has  decided  to  drop  Its  op- 
position to  the  accreditation  of  the 
Hungarian  delegation  to  the  U.N. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  terrible 
mistake  if  we  take  these  actions.  Last 
Tuesday  I  dispatched  an  urgent  wire  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  I>epartment  will  strive  for 
a  delay  on  the  matter  of  Hungary,  so 
that  there  will  be  time  to  reconsider  its 
position  and  time  for  proper  consultation 
with  Congress. 

The  so-called  normalization  of  rela- 
tions with  the  Kadar  government  would 
mvolve  a  drastic  change  of  policy.  Such 
a  change  on  an  issue  of  such  importance 
should  not  take  place  until  there  has 
been  proper  consultation  with  Congress. 

But  in  this  case,  unfortunately,  there 
was  no  consultation.  The  newspapers  on 
Monday  morning  reported  on  the  text  of 
a  State  Department  memorandum  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  out- 
lining the  new  policy  in  Hungary.  The 
text  of  this  memorandum,  however,  was 
not  transmitted  to  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  until  Mon- 
day afternoon  or  Tuesday  morning.  If 
the  U.N.  Credentials  Committee  moves 
rapidly,  we  may  find  ourselves  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  the  credentials 
of  the  Hungarian  delegation  have  been 
accepted  before  Congress  has  had  any 
opportunity  at  all  to  consider  or  discuss 
the  implications  of  this  reversal  of 
policy. 


I  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  as  late  as  this  last  February  we  were 
assured  that  there  had  been  no  change 
in  our  policy  on  Hungary.  Indeed,  the 
U.S.  delegation,  at  the  last  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing approval  for  a  resolution  which  re- 
affirmed the  objectives  of  jiast  resolu- 
tions on  Hungary.  These  resolutions,  let 
it  be  remembered,  called,  among  other 
things  for  the  evacuation  of  Soviet 
troops  and  the  holding  of  free  elections. 

True,  our  resolution  of  last  February 
did  provide  for  the  termination  of  Sir 
Leslie  Munro's  position  as  U.N.  Special 
Representative  on  the  question  of  Hun- 
gary. But  to  those  who  expressed  con- 
cern over  this  development,  the  State 
Department  pointed  out  that,  in  trans- 
ferring the  issue  of  Hungary  to  the  aegis 
of  Secretary  General  U  Thant,  it  was.  in 
effect,  being  upgraded. 

If  this  was  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  the  question  of  Hungary 
only  3  months  go,  then  Congress  and  the 
American  people  are  surely  entitled  to  an 
explanation  of  how  this  complete  re- 
versal of  policy  has  come  about  in  so 
short  a  period  of  time. 

The  State  Department  memorandum 
justifies  the  proposed  reversal  of  iwllcy 
by  referring  to  Improved  conditions  In 
Hungary,  and  to  the  granting  of  an 
amnesty  to  political  prisoners.  It 
speaks,  in  addition,  of  improved  rela- 
tions between  the  Kadar  government 
and  the  Catholic  Church  and  of  the  fact 
that  more  American  motion  pictures  are 
being  shown. 

I  confess  that  I  cannot  understand 
this  reasoning. 

There  may  have  been  some  minor 
abatement  of  tyranny  since  the  Hungar- 
ian revolution  was  suppressed  in  blood. 
But  the  essential  facts  remain  that  the 
present  Government  was  Imposed  on  the 
Hungarian  people  by  Soviet  bayonets, 
that  It  had  defied  repeatedly  U.N.  res- 
olutions, and  that  it  does  not  dare  sub- 
mit itself  to  free  elections  under  U.N. 
auspices. 

Any  improvement  that  may  have 
taken  place  is  of  altogether  secondary 
importance. 

The  greatest  single  accomplishment  of 
the  Hungarian  revolution  was  that  it 
succeeded  In  decollectivizlng  the  Hun- 
garian peasants.  The  Kadar  govern- 
ment, using  coercion  of  all  kinds,  has 
forced  the  Hungarian  peasants  back  into 
the  hated  collectives.  Today,  96.5  per- 
cent of  all  the  Hungarian  farmland  is 
collectivized — the  highest  percentage  in 
any  satellite  nation. 

I  do  not  think  the  collectivized  Hun- 
garian peasants  derive  too  much  con- 
solation from  the  fact  that  they  are  per- 
mitted to  see  an  occasional  American 
movie. 

As  for  the  so-called  amnesty,  the  State 
Department's  memorandum  is  frank  in 
stating  that  no  one  knows  whether  the 
number  affected  by  the  amnesty  is  10,000 
or  2,000  or  3,000.  Hungarian  refugee 
leaders  are  convinced,  based  on  their 
own  sources  of  information,  that  the 
amnesty  is  a  fraud,  and  that  the  Eladar 
government  has,  in  fact,  only  released 
a  handful  of  political  prisoners  including 


several  whose  names  command  recogni- 
tion internationally. 

The  veteran  correspondent  Eric 
Bourne,  writing  to  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  from  Budapest,  reports  that 
Western  legations  in  that  city  "estimate 
that  some  2,000  to  3.0O0  prisoners  were 
released  and  that  of  these  some  500  to 
700  had  been  jailed  on  political  charges." 
Since  it  is  generally  agreed  that  there 
are  at  least  15.000  political  prisoners  in 
Hungary',  I,  for  one,  would  not  consider 
the  release  of  several  hundred  pohtical 
prisoners  to  constitute  much  of  an 
amnesty. 

There  is  another  fact  which  is  not 
commonly  known  but  which,  I  believe, 
weighs  more  heavUy  than  all  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  "normalization"  ad- 
vanced by  the  State  Department's  mem- 
orandum. 

In  1944  the  Hungarian  birth  rate  was 
12  per  1.000.  a  modest  rate  by  European 
standards.  In  1962  the  Hungarian  birth 
rate  fell  to  the  almost  unbehevably  low 
figure  of  2.2  per  1,000.  In  short,  despite 
the  "improvements"  to  which  the  State 
Department  memorandum  refers,  the 
Hungarian  people  have  so  little  faith  in 
the  future  that  their  birth  rate  has 
dropped  catastrophically. 

I  believe  that  the  Hungarian  Commit- 
tee, which  represents  the  Hungarian 
people  in  exile,  was  more  than  justified 
when  it  described  this  accomplishment  of 
the  Kadar  regime  as  a  form  of  genocide. 
The  arguments  advanced  by  the  State 
Department's  memorandum  are  argu- 
ments of  pretended  expediency.  Even 
from  the  standpoint  of  expediency,  I 
believe  they  are  false.  In  any  case,  this 
is  not  a  matter  that  can  be  decided  on 
grounds  of  expediency;  it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  matter  of  fundamental  principle 
on  which  there  can  be  no  compromise. 
In  suppressing  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tion, the  Soviet  Government  was  guilty 
of  violating  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  guilty  of  every  crime  in  the  terrible 
crime  catalog  of  history.  Since  the  sup- 
pression of  the  revolution,  it  has.  year 
after  year,  continued  to  defy  the  United 
Nations  and  flout  the  resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

By  accepting  the  credentials  of  the 
Hungarian  delegation  and  "normalizing" 
our  relations  with  the  Hungarian  regime, 
we  would,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be 
taking  the  stand  that  the  violation  of 
human  freedoms  and  of  the  U.N.  Charter 
and  the  defiance  of  U  J^.  resolutions  cease 
to  be  crimes  after  the  passage  of  a  few 
years  time.  "We  would  be  setting  a  prec- 
edent which  offers  assurance  to  the 
Soviet  Union  or  any  other  would-be  ag- 
gressor that  crimes  against  humanity 
will  all  be  forgiven  and  forgotten  if  the 
aggressor  still  remains  in  control  of  the 
victim  nation  at  the  end  of  a  5-year 
period. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  tolerate  such 
a  precedent.  We  cannot  thus  abandon 
our  principles.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
those  in  charge  of  our  policy  will  see  fit 
to  subject  their  recent  proposals  to  a 
painstaking  reappraisal,  in  appropriate 
consultation  with  Congress. 

If  we  now  abandon  the  Hungarian 
people  in  the  manner  that  has  been  pro- 
posed, the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations 
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will  have  reaaon  to  seriotisly  doubt  our 
commitment  to  their  ultimate  liberation. 
It  would  be  bad  enough  if  it  were  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  breaking  the  hearta  and 
spirit  of  100  million  people.  In  the  proc- 
ess, however,  we  may  find  ourselves  los- 
ing 100  million  of  our  stanchest  allies. 
Who  could  blame  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  if  they 
felt  bitter,  or  worse  still,  if  they  felt  be- 
trayed? And  bitterness  ajid  a  sense  of 
betrayal  can  easily  be  used  to  convert 
friendliness  into  hostility. 


read  that  statement,  I  could  not  believe  be  stating  my  true  judgment  uhIpb.  t 
that  it  waa  true.  Yet  the  rumor  per-  said  that  I  believe  the  die  has  been^J 
slsted,  and  I  spoke  of  it  on  the  floor  of  »^^°  .,^^».-*-,^^.—  ^--  .'"**  °^^^  cast, 
the  Senate  severs^  times. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  has  spoken  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  true  that  on 
the  basis  of  what  has  been  happening 
recently,  the  article  published  in  Lon- 
don about  a  year  ago  is  substantially 
corroborated? 


the  understanding  has  been  reach^' 
and  the  information  is  being  dribbled 
out  so  as  to  prepare  the  Hui^-artans  for 
their  final  assignment  to  the  Commu 
nist  dynasties  anL  tyraruiies  of  the 
world. 

Mr.    DIRKSEN.     Mr.    President     will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.     I  yield. 

Mr.    DIRKSEN.     I    was    advised    this 
Mr.  DODD.    There  certainly  is  reason     morning  by   persons  of  Hungarian  de- 


The    proposed   revision   of   policy   on     for  believing  that  this  Is  the  case.    I  am     scent,  both  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  that 


Hungary  seeks  to  relax  tensions  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  thus  reduce  the  danger 
of  war.  But  if  we  destroy  the  hope  and 
the  will  to  resist  of  the  captive  peoples 
we  shall  be  removing  the  single  most  im- 
portant deterrent  to  Soviet  aggression. 
It  is  my  conviction  that  such  a  policy 
would  make  the  leaders  of  the  Kremlin 
more  certain  of  themselves,  more  arro- 
gant, more  demanding,  more  prepared  to 
risk  aggression.  It  would,  in  short,  un- 
dermine our  own  security  and  make  the 
risk  of  war  far  greater  than  it  is  today. 
In  this  sense,  the  proposed  revision  of 


sure  the  Senator  from  Ohio  agrees  with 
me  when  I  say  that  both  he  and  I — and 
I  am  sure  all  other  Senators — wish  to 
do  everything  we  can  to  relieve  the 
burdens  of  all  oppressed  peoples  and  es- 
pecially the  people  of  Hungary,  If  we 
can  get  the  political  prisoners  out  of  jail, 
we  ought  to  do  so  by  every  means  p>os- 
sible.  We  ought  to  ti-y  as  best  we  can  to 
have  Cardinal  Mindszenty  released.  I 
am  not  against  such  initiatives;  I  am 
for  them,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is. 

But  I  fear  that  at  this  point  our  laud- 


hearings  are  being  conducted  on  this 
subject  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  do  not  know  why 
there  should  be  hearings  on  the  ques- 
tion, since  It  Is  quite  beyond  Congress  to 
handle  the  affair.  If  the  administration 
wishes  to  undertake  an  investigation 
that  is  its  prerogative. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  a  mat- 
ter for  executive  consideration  and  de- 
cision. I  had  not  heard  anything  about 
the  House  hearings. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  became  curious 
when  I  received  my  advice;  but  it  would 


policy    would    accomplish   precisely   the     able  concern  and  anxiety,  may  be  work-     ^  singular  indeed,  unless  the  hearings 


opposite  of  what  its  proponents  hope  it 
will  accomplish. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any  single 
principle  on  which  our  foreign  policy  is 
based,  it  is  the  principle  of  universal 
freedom.  It  is  this  principle  that  has 
guided  our  handling  of  the  Hungarian 
question  at  previous  sessions  of  the  U.N. 
Although  there  are  those  in  the  U.N.  who 
do  not  share  our  principles  and  do  not  in 
practice  adhere  to  its  charter.  I  pray 
that  we  will  never  compromise  on  any 
basic  issue,  simply  because  the  numeri- 
cal odds  may  be  stacked  against  us. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  I  understand,  the 
United  Nations,  since  1956.  for  6  con- 
secutive years,  has  insisted  upon  the  exe- 
cution of  the  provisions  contained  In  the 
resolution  of  1956  and  early  1957  con- 
demning the  Communist  aggression  in 
Hungary. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  exactly  correct — 
and  right  down  to  February  of  this  year. 
This  was  our  position  and  I  hope  it  will 
remain  our  position. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  did  not  hear  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut in  full,  but  I  assume  it  is  predicated 
upon  a  recent  release  by  the  State  De- 
partment under  the  heading  "Changing 
Conditions  in  Hungary." 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  my  remarks  were 
exactly  premised  on  that  release.  That 
was  the  reason  for  my  making  the  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  spoken  on  this 
subject  and  have  pointed  out  that  about 
a  year  ago  a  London  newspaper  pub- 
lished an  article  to  the  effect  that  a  deal 
had  been  made  by  the  United  States 
with  Red  Russia  concerning  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  resolution  in  the  United 
Nations.  The  London  newspaper  stated 
that  in  exchange  for  the  dropping  of  the 
issue  in  the  United  Nations,  the  Hun- 
garians would  release  Cardinal  Minds- 
zenty and  a  nimiber  of  other  patriots 
of  the  Hungarian  revolution.     When  I 


ing  against  us.  We  may  be  discourag- 
ing large  numbers  of  people  in  Hungary 
and  in  the  other  captive  countries.  That 
is  why  I  have  spoken  up  today  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concur  In  the  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  There 
are  100  million  people  in  the  captive  na- 
tions. For  years,  after  the  Communists 
took  control,  we  urged  the  captive  people 
to  stand  bravely  in  defense  of  liberty,  in 
the  hope  that  liberation  would  come  to 
them.  The  Hungarian  people  listened 
to  us.  They  revolted.  They  suffered 
painfully  for  their  courage. 

Mr.  DODD.     Indeed,  they  did. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  again  told  the 
Hungarian  people  that  the  United  Na- 
tions would  insist  upon  a  rectification, 
at  least  in  some  degree,  of  the  situation 
which  confronted  them.  It  is  now  7 
years  later.  We  have  forgotten  our 
pledge,  have  forgotten  oiu-  former  words, 
and  now  tell  not  only  the  Hungarian 
people,  but  all  the  people  of  the  captive 
nations,  that  they  cannot  rely  up>on  our 
word. 

Mr.  DODD  I  fear  that  they  will  be 
greatly  discouraged .  Of  course,  this  is 
not  yet  an  accomplished  fact.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reconsider  and  discuss  the 
problem  further. 

I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  be  too  set 
in  our  view  that  the  action  Is  done  and 
that  nothing  further  can  be  done  about 
it;  otherwise,  it  would  be  idle  for  us  to 
be  speaking  on  the  subject  this  after- 
noon. Obviously,  the  situation  is  still 
being  considered.  I  do  not  believe  the 
door  has  been  completely  closed. 

To  me.  one  of  the  most  distressing 
aspects  of  the  situation  in  Hungary  is 
its  declining  birth  rate  It  must  be  one 
of  the  lowest  In  the  world — 2,2  per  thou- 
sand. When  that  rate  is  compared  with 
the  rate  of  12.2  per  thousand  in  1944.  it 
is  clear  from  this  alone  how  deplorable 
conditions  have  become. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  hope  that  it  Is  not 
an  accomplished  fact,  but  I  would  not 


were  held  for  general  informational  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  DODD.     That  Is  possible. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  an  official  hear- 
ing, notwithstanding:. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  tell 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  I  am  to- 
tally uninformed  about  It;  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  alerting  the  Senate  to  this  problem 
In  so  excellent  an  address.  Like  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  am  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  action  that  is  proposed 
to  be  taken  In  the  United  Nations  to 
recognize  the  credentials  of  the  present 
Hungarian  Government.  As  many  Sen- 
ators win  remember,  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  voted  last  winter,  with  full 
US.  support,  to  transfer  the  Hungarian 
issue  from  Sir  Leslie  Munro  to  Secretary 
General  U  Thant,  supposedly  to  raise 
the  level  of  U.N.  consideration  of  the  is- 
sue. 

At  that  time,  many  ml.sglvings  were 
expressed;  and  I,  among  other  Senators, 
di.scussed  the  Issue  with  top-level  State 
Department  offlcials.  We  were  assured 
that  there  had  been  no  deal  with  the 
Soviets  on  this  matter,  and  that  US 
interest  and  United  Nations  Interest  in 
the  pliRht  of  the  Hungarian  people  had 
not  ceased. 

Under  the  resolution  pa.ssed  by  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral was  asked  to  take  any  "initiative 
that  he  deems  helpful  in  relation  to  the 
Hungarian  question."  The  resolution 
was  publicly  described  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  as  "an  effort  to  raise  the 
level  of  United  Nations  involvement  by 
asking  the  Secretary  General  to  concern 
him.self  directly  with  the  Hungarian 
problem." 

Yet.  Mr  President,  the  first  action  of 
Secretary  General  U  Thant.  upon  as- 
suming his  new  responsibility,  was  to 
cancel  the  U.N.  broadcasts  to  Hungary. 
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started  In   1958.     They  have  not  been 
resumed. 

Now  the  United  States  apparently  is 
modifying  Its  own  previous  position  of 
opposing  recognition  of  Hungarian  cre- 
dentials. 

It  is  very  diflBcult  for  me  to  understand 
how  such  action  can  be  consistent  with 
"raising  the  level  of  United  Nations  con- 
cern." 

Mr.    President,    the    Communists    are 

unusually  successful  in  persuading  the 

world  to  overlook  and  forget,  with  the 

passing  of  time,  their  flagrant  acts  of 

aggression.      The    conquest    of    Poland, 

Czechoslovakia.  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  the 

attempted  takeover  of  Greece  and  Iran, 

the  invasion  on  South  Korea,  the  rape 

of  Tibet,  the  guerrilla  warfare  in  South 

Vietnam,  the  attack  on  India,  and  the 

continued    violation    of    agreements    in 

Laos — slip  all  too  fast  from  the  memories 

of  free  world  and  neutralist  countries. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  indeed  if  the  brutal 

suppression  of  freedom  in  Hungary  were 

also  ignored  and  forgotten  by  those  who 

profess   to   see    the  so-called   easing   of 

cold-war  tensions. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  this 
matter.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the 
political  amnesties  granted  to  date;  and 
I  sincerely  trust  that  this  will  not  be 
the  first  step  toward  official  U.S.  recogni- 
tion of  the  brutal  and  ruthless  Hungarian 
regime  which  slaughtered  its  own  people 
on  the  streets. 

Again  I  express  my  admiration  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd] 
for  his  presentation,  and  also  my  admi- 
ration of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  fMr.  Lausche]  for  alerting  us  to 
the  situation. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  It  seems  to  me  he  is  always 
on  the  right  side  of  all  those  questions 
which  involve  our  attitude  toward  the 
Communist  conspiracy;  and  I  appreci- 
ate his  comments  very  much. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  views  and  con- 
victions expressed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  able  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  on  the 
magnificent  address  he  has  delivered  and 
on  the  sound  stand  he  has  taken  in  re- 
gard to  this  subject,  which  involves  Hun- 
gary. I  am  convinced  that  It  would  be 
a  great  mistake  for  our  country  to  recog- 
nize the  Communist  regime  in  Hun- 
gary. The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  great  respect  for  the  people  of 
Hungary;  and  it  would  be  a  marked 
di.sservlce  if  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  were  to  recognize  the  Hun- 
garian regime. 

I  am  convinced  that  U.S.  recognition 
of  the  present  Grovemment  of  Hungary 
would  soon  be  deeply  regretted  by  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Similarly,  I  believe  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  if  Hungary,  under  its  present 
Government,  were  to  be  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations,  for  that  would  mean 
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that  another  Communist  government 
would  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations, 
where  It  would  vote  against  the  position 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  free 
world. 

Again  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  for  his  excel- 
lent address. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  very  much  for  his  words 
of  approval. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  wish  to  join  In  the 
commendation  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  his  speaking  out  on  this 
issue. 

We  have  been  witnessing  a  series  of 
recent  events  which,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  so  well  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, indicate  that  feelers  are  being 
put  out  and  preparations  are  being  made 
to  soften  the  U.S.  position  in  relation  to 
Hungary   in   the   United   Nations,   with 
later  efforts,  no  doubt,  leading  to  full 
diplomatic     relations     by     the     United 
States  with  Hungary,   and,  eventually, 
even  foreign  aid  to  Hungary,  notwith- 
standing the  very  reprehensible  record 
of  that  nation  in  dealing  with  its  people. 
Recently.  I  reviewed  some  of  the  1956- 
1957  hearings  before  the   Internal  Se- 
curity    Subcommittee     which     contain 
testimony  of  witnesses  who  were  free- 
dom fighters  in  Budapest  in   1956,  and 
which  set  out  some  of  the  details  in  re- 
gard to  the  crimes  committed  then  and 
there  against  humanity.    Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
some  excerpts  from  those  hearings  indi- 
cating   the    brutalities    and    slaughter 
committed.    Some   of   the   persons   re- 
sponsible for  those  crimes  are  still  in 
charge  of  the  Government  in  Hungary. 
I  do  believe  it  far  better  that  they  be 
subjected   to   some  kind   of  war-crime 
trials,  rather  than  that  they  be  assisted 
in  their  efforts  to  condone  their  actions. 
Mr.  President,  some  are  taking  the  at- 
titude that  the  Government  of  Hungary 
should  be  treated  in  a  way  which  would 
really  be  a  reward  for  the  terrible  crimes 
perpetrated,  rather  than  subject  it  to  the 
severe  judgment  which  they  continue  to 
merit  from  the  family  of  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  text  of  a  statement 
which  I  issued  on  this  subject  this  past 
weekend.  Again  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  speaking  so  forth- 
rightly  and  so  well  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Too  Great  a  Prick 
Senator  Roman  L.  Hhuska.  Republican,  of 
Nebraska,  Saturday  charged  that  the  "United 
States  Is  paying  too  great  a  price"  In  Its  con- 
cessions to  Communist  Hungary  In  return 
for  a  relaxation  of  the  oppressive  rule  of  the 
Kadar  regrlme  "and  Its  pretending  to  become 
a  respected  member  of  the  family  of  nations. 
"Naturally,  we  are  all  gratified  by  the 
amnesty  announced  by  Premier  Kadar  In 
March  and  by  his  more  recent  action  In  free- 
ing 6  of  the  country's  14  CJathoUc  bishops 
from  restrictions  on  their  movements.    And 


It  appears  that  Joseph  Cardinal  Mindszenty 
may  at  last  be  allowed  to  leave  the  VB. 
legation  In  Budapest  and  go  to  Rome." 

Senator  Hruska  said  the  State  Department 
Is  viewing  these  moves  as  proof  of  a  "mellow- 
ing" of  the  tyrannical  regime  of  Premier 
Janos  Kadar,  and  as  reasons  for  a  softening 
of  the  U.S.  position  toward  Hungary. 

"To  thU  I  say  an  emphatic  no,"  Mr. 
Hrtjska  declared.  "This  Is  the  same  regime 
which  murdered  In  cold  blood  thousands  of 
Hungarians  In  the  1956  uprising.  This  Is  the 
puppet  of  the  Kremlin  which  loosed  320.000 
soldiers,  3.500  airplanes,  and  6,600  tanks 
against  the  rtrtually  unarmed  freedom 
fighters  In  the  biggest  blood  bath  since 
World  War  II. 

"And  the  Communist  masters  did  not  stop 
with  the  slaughter  of  unarmed  women  and 
children.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Hungarians 
were  labeled  'class  enemies'  and  deported  by 
the  tralnloads  to  remote  areas  and  left  to 
die." 

The  Senator  recalled  the  "heartbreaking 
testimony"  of  the  freedom  fighters  who  had 
escaped  to  this  country  and  who  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee In  1957. 

"They  understood  the  true  nature  of  the 
tyrannical  rule  of  the  Kremlin,"  he  said. 
"I  recommend  that  our  State  Department  get 
out  the  record  of  those  hearings  and  read 
them  again  before  we  make  any  more  con- 
cessions." 

Senator  Hruska  said  he  viewed  "with 
great  apprehension"  a  reported  State  De- 
partment memorandum  being  circulated 
araong  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committees  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  softer  attitude  toward 
Hungary. 

"Taken  with  reports  that  the  U.S.  plans 
to  abstain  on  its  objection  to  the  credentials 
of  the  Kadar  delegates  to  the  U.N.  this 
means  that  we  might  soon  expect  formal 
U.S.  full  diplomatic  recognition  of  Kadar's 
regime  and  then,  as  in  the  case  of  Yugo- 
slavia, the  actual  granting  of  foreign  aid  to 
the  regime  which  has  stood  for  everything 
which  we  in  this  country  abhor." 

The  Senator  said  such  new  U.S.  position 
can  "only  lead  to  black  despair  for  the  peo- 
ple still  enslaved  In  Hungary  as  well  as  In 
other  captive  countries.  It  amounts  to  a 
condoning  and  forgiving  of  the  Soviet  ty- 
rants of  their  offenses  against  humankind." 
Senator  Hruska  last  January  had  publicly 
stated  he  was  "most  disturbed"  by  wide- 
spread rumors  at  that  time  of  a  secret  deal 
between  the  United  States  and  Budapest  to 
drop  the  Hungary  issue  from  the  UN 
agenda  In  return  for  the  release  of  leaders 
of  the  1956  uprising. 

There  were  news  reports  last  winter  that 
the  U.S.  delegation  had  "found  In  discus- 
sions with  others  that  many  people  were 
tired  of  talking  about  the  situation  In  Hun- 
gary year  after  year." 

The  Senator  said  then.  "I  Imagine  the 
people  of  Hungary  are  getting  mighty  tired 
of  being  ground  under  the  Soviet  heel,  but 
that  Is  no  reason  to  abandon  them  now." 

Last  year,  Instead  of  passing  the  custom- 
ary resolution  condemning  Hungary  and  re- 
questing Special  U.N.  Representative  Sir 
Leslie  Munro  of  New  Zealand  to  continue  his 
work  of  calling  world  attention  to  the  Hun- 
garian situation,  the  General  Assembly,  on 
the  motion  of  the  United  States,  relieved 
Sir  Leslie  from  his  Job  and  turned  It  over 
to  Secretary  General  U  Thant. 

"That  was  the  tlpoff."  Senator  Hruska 
said  Saturday.  "Even  though  we  were  as- 
sured by  the  State  Department  then  that 
no  deal  was  being  made  and  that  firing  Sir 
Leslie  constituted  no  change  in  our  policy. 
here  we  are  today  still  conceding,  still  back- 
ing away  from  our  moral  obligation  to  the 
captive  people  of  Hungary,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearances more  of  the  same  la  on  the  way." 
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constantly  dripping  on  them,  imd  they  would 
chain  them  In  thla  tower,  where  always  a 
few  men  would  die — not  all  of  them  would 
come  back — as  punishment. 

"But  In  one  batch  they  would  take  45  to 
50  men  Into  this  tower  and  make  water  drip 
on  them,  and  tie  them  with  the  chains  to 
the  concrete  wall 

"I  even  know  the  names  of  those  that  did 
not  return  from   that   tower."     (P.  3318) 


Excerpts  Prom  iNTzxNATtoWAL  SEcrrRTTT  Sdb- 
coicjcrrm  Hxajungs 

On  November  14.  195fl.  iBtvan  Laazlo.  a 
Hungarian  student  refugee,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  saw  one  chamber  In  which  they  hanged 
people  by  their  feet,  about  half  a  meter 
from  the  ground.  And  at  the  left  of  their 
hands  there  were  two  steel  plates  which 
moved  toward  each  other  The  situation  was 
all  right  when  they  could  hold  their  hands 
next  to  their  body,  but  as  soon  as  their 
handa  fell  down  they  were  crushed  by  these 
two  steel  plates. 

"The  beginning  of  this  torture  was  usually 
that  people  were  made  to  stand  against  a 
white  wall  with  their  feet  pushed  against  the 
wall  and  their  hands  behind  their  bodies, 
and  had  to  stand  there  for  hours,  which  was 
both  physically  and  mentally  true  torture." 
(P.  3188.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Now.  I  shall 
streetcar  Unee  are  either   bombed  or  mined 

or    taken    up.      For    quite    a    while   in   some      '"  ^  months.     And  I  know  the  cemetery;   I 
places  you  could  not  see  a  single  house.    The      had  to  bury  them  and  I  can  Identify  them 
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going  day  and  night,  that  they  were  thr^ 
ing   people   out  of   the   train,    dead   neolT': 
(P.    3331.    "Scope   of    Soviet   ActlvUy^* 
United  States."  pt.  48  )  '    "   ^^^ 

Testimony    of    Dezso    Fonagy    through 
interpreter  before  the  Senate  Internal  &p? 
rlty  Subcomml-.tce  on  February  7,  1957 

"The    iNTOtPRrreR    He    knows   of   two   rt 
portatlons  In  which  he  participated    in  tht, 
flight  to  freedom;   In  one  place  by  the  na.^. 
of  Czegle— actually,  the  revolutionary  PariS 
ment    tore    up    the    railroad    tracks   so   thp, 
cannot  proceed— however,  those  thev   rn„iH 
not  free  '   '^^^^ 

►  V,    .   .    .       ^  -  "And   then,   another   city  by  the   nam.  ^. 

hat  into   the  salted   water,   and  eat  It   only      Godolo.  which  Is  a  few  mUes  out^ldeTnnf 

days         (P.  3320)  &hd  freed  340  university  students  which  ^' 

•  •  -  -  -  ?"    ^^^.^    *"y    ^   ^    taken    to   Russia,   they 


"Mr.  Karolt  They  locked  me  up.  as  other 
prisoners,  for  6  days  Into  a  solitary  pen.  and 
they  gave  us  a  piece  of  bread  baked  twice  in 
salt    and    salted    water,    that    we    could    dip 


"Mr     Karoly    May    I    relate.    Senator,    be- 
fore  I  leave — I   Just   want  to   make   another 


freed  those 

■And.  naturally,  many  Ualns  they  could 
tell  what  I  myself  saw  The  statement,  that  at  Temesvar.  33  prisoners  "»^  oP«"  "P  and  could  not  help,  but  these 
xe  either   bombed   or  mined      ^^'^  "^  ^  camp,  35,000.  and  18,000  died  with-      ^^y  actually  halted  and  he  took  partlclpa 

tlon.  In  which  they  succeeded  In  freeing  and 
In  others  they  tore  up  railroad  tracks,  but 
they  were  In  such  numbers  they  wouldn't  hm. 
able  to  do  It. 

"Senator    Hruska    Would    the    witness   be 


Soviet  tanks  which  pass  on  the  streets  look- 
ina;  for  rebels  turn  their  guns  on  the  houses 
and  Are  Into  the  houses."     (P.  3190.) 

"Mr.  MoRus.  How  many  Hungarians  died 
In  this  revolt,  to  your  knowledge? 

"The  Witness  Through  thx  Lnterprxtxk. 
About  25,0O0"       (P.  3192.) 

Testimony  of  Arpad  Hazafll.  a  Hungarian 
refugee,  on  November  15.  1956: 

"In  May  and  June  1951.  from  Budapest 
alone,  about  60.000  people  were  deported  to 
the  countryside,  regardless  of  age  and  reli- 
gion. Their  apartments  were  confiscated  and 
given  to  jjeople  serving  the  regime."  (P. 
3198.  "Scope  of  Soviet  Activity  In  the  United 
States,"  Pt.  46.) 

Testimony  of  Lajos  Ruff  through  Interpre- 
ter before  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
conunlttee  on  December  19.  1956; 

"Mr.  RcTT.  There  were  times  when  I  was 
Just  plain  locked  up  together  with  normal 
criminal-type  people,  who  were  mentally  ill. 
and  sometimes  they  had  special  little  tor- 
tures. They  gave  us  electric  current  shocks, 
shock  treatment.  They  wrapped  us  In  wet 
blankets,  and  when  the  wet  blankets  had 
dried,  the  skin  was  usually  so  dried  out 
that  It  split  and  cracked. 

"The  head  of  this  insane  asylum  was  a 
Mr  Istvan  Nemeth."     (P.  3247.) 

Testimony  of  Sabad  Karoly  through  Inter- 
preter before  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  on  January   15,  1957: 

"Mr  Karolt.  Of  this  particular  prison,  the 
headmaster  and  torturer  was  a  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Rushak  Mate. 

"We    are    a    very    deeply    religious    people, 
and  Christmas  has  the  same  meaning  to  us. 
of  course,  as  In  America.     A  lot  of  famlUea 
come  over  to  visit  prisoners.     When   he  saw 
them — amongst  them  was  my  wife  and  baby, 
my  little  girl — he  opened  up  the  faucets.  Are 
faucet    noses,    and    sprayed    us    In    the    cold 
winter,    the    children    and    women;     chased 
them  away  from  the  prison. 
"Mr.  Morris    With  fire  hoses? 
~Mr  K.\ROLY    Plre  hoses. 
"Mr  Morris.  On  Christmas' 
~Mr.  Karolt    On  Christmas. 
"On  one  occasion  my  mother  came  over  to 
see  me,  and  she  kissed  me  and  embraced  me, 
and  then  he  saw  that.    He  subjected  me  to  6 
times  6  hours — they  call  that.     They  got  an 
Iron  and  tied  the  right  hand  to  the  left  foot 
and  the  left  hand  to  the  right  foot,  and  I 
had  to  be  like  that  for  6  times  6.  36  hours. 
as  a  punishment  for  kissing  my  mother. 
"Mr  Morris    What  else  happened? 
~Mr     Karolt    On    another    occasion    they 
called    us    together    and    they    told    us    that 
somebody  smuggled   letters  out  to  the  clU- 
Bens  from  the  prison.     On  this  occasion  they 
would   pick  up  45,   50  men.  and   take   them 
up  to  the  tower,  the  torture  tower  they  called 
It,  which  had  no  windows,  and  water  was 


Senator   Johnston.  Approximately    when 
was  that? 

Mr    Karolt     1944  to  late  1945.  ^_^ 

"Mr    Morris    In  other  words,  18.000  out  of      able  to  estimate  the  number  of  trains  ^hl^ 
35.000  died?  were  observed  but  which  had  grine  on  their 

■Mr    Karolt.  Yes.  18.     And  I  can  Identify      

and  make  a  drawing  of  every  grave,  how  they 
are  located  and  everything,  and  where  "• 
(P  3321.  "Scope  of  Soviet  Activity  in  the 
United  States,"  pt.  48  ) 

Testimony  of  Janos  Szekely  through  an  In- 
terpreter on  January  15.  1957.  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee: 

"Mr.  SzEiCTLT  I  was  at  Nylredhaza  Sta- 
tion. Inquiring  about  transportation  to 
Budapest,  and  at  the  station,  as  I  went  In 
the  station,  the  train  passed  through  the 
sUtlon;  letters  and  notes  being  thrown  out 
of  the  train,  and  the  people  were  shouting. 
What  kind  of  Hungarians  are  you.  that  you 
are  letting  us  be  shipped  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion?' And  this  train  consisted  of  30  cars 
packed  with  people." 


way? 

"The  iNTniPRrrrR.  They  had  their  people 
at  the  border  at  Zahony  and  from  where 
they  got  report  of— this  was  Just  for  a  short 
time— they  got  reports  of  5  trains  which 
passed  by  which  they  couldn't  help,  and  each 
train  h.ad  between  400  to  600  students  In 
them  which  they  could  not  halt  or  could  not 
break  open.  This  part  U  deHnlte  that  he 
knows/' 


•Mr.  ScHROEDXR  W.as  the  train  heavily 
guirded  by  Soviet  troops? 

'Mr  SzEKELT  Yes  In  each  carload  there 
Is  a  brake,  where  the  brakeman  stands  In 
each  car,  and  I  saw  in  each  place  two,  three 
Soviet  soldiers  guarding  the  people. 

'Mr.  ScHRtiRDCR.  And  these  people  were 
calling  from  the  train.  We  are  Hungarians, 
do  not  allow  them  to  send  us  to  Siberia. '? 

■■Mr  SzMx.ri.T.  'Shame  on  you.  that  you 
are  letting  other  Hungarians  be  shipped  to 
Siberia.'  "  (P  3328,  "Scope  of  Soviet  Activity 
In  the  United  State*."  pt    48  ) 

Testimony  of  Istban  Szep  through  an  In- 
terpreter on  January  15,  1967.  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee: 

"In  Sopron  I  was  sentenced  to  25  years 
Imprisonment.  And  they  picked  us  up, 
10.000.  and  placed  us  In  1  train.  Ten  thou- 
sand of  us  were  entrained,  between  8,000 
and  10,000  were  entrained 

"Father  Orxoort.  And  thU  Is  Interesting; 
I  did  not  hear  this  before,  but  I  got  It  during 
the  lunch.    You  might  Uke  this. 

"The  car  consisted  of  three  floors;  this  ordi- 
nary boxcar  was  divided  into  three  There 
were  people  on   top.  on  the  bottom 

"Mr  SzEF.  And  that  way  between  8  000 
and  10.000  were  shipped  all  the  way  up  to 
Lwuw      This   U  already  Soviet  Union. 

"We  were  there  for  2  weeks,  children, 
women,  old  people,  young  people,  and  1  week 
Later  they  again  pmcked  us  in  the  train 
and  shipped  us  to  Kiev  and  Moscow — they 
shipped  us  to  Orcut  prison  camp,  located 
at — we  can  And  It  on  the  map — Novazemla. 
North  Sea. 

"Mr  Schroeder  Well,  how  many  of  these 
people  survived  out  of  the  8.000  or  10,000? 

"Mr.  SzTP.  Only  800  of  us  aurived.  Only 
800  arrived  because  we  saw.  as  the  train  was 


"Senator  Hruska  What  kind  of  cars  were 
they,  regular  pasi,enger  cars  or  were  they 
boxcars? 

"The  iNTixpRiTni  They  were  actually  wag- 
ons that  transport  horses  and  cattle;  they 
usually   fit   40  people,   I   think,   each   wagon 

"Yes:  he  says  they  have  the  sign  on  them, 
6  horses  or  40  people  on  each  one  of  those 
wagons  and  so  each  one  of  these  trains  must 
have  consisted  of  10  to  12  wagons,  each 
train."     (P  3339  ) 


■■Witness  through  iKTXRPRmcR  For  In- 
stance, they  undressed  him  and  they  put 
him  on  a  table  and  they  h.ad  thumbUcks 
Into  his  skin,  and  they  were  beating  him  to 
disclose  the  other  members  of  the  council, 
and— well.  I  think  this  is  the  most  terrible 
thing,  and  then  they  tied  his  hands  to  his 
feet  and  for  75  d.-iys  they  kept  him  like 
that 

"Mr.  MoBRis    75  days'* 

"WrrNESs  THROUGH  iNTCHPRrrER.  75  days, 
day  and  nlpht.  they  wouldnt  release  him, 
tied  hU  hands  to  his  feet  and  he  had  to 
ixist  hop  like  that  and  crawl  with  these 
shackles  on  him  continuously.  75  days  and 
75  nights— and  then  they  knocked  his  teeth 
out.  kicked  his  teeth  out.  cracked  his  skull 
and  they  did  many  of  these — well.  Indescrib- 
able tortures."  (P  3342,  "Scope  of  Soviet 
Activity  In  the  United  States."  pt    49  ) 

Mr.  DODD  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distineui.shcd  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  his  kind  words  and 
his  excellent  statement.  I  am  glad  he 
has  joined  in  the  protest  this  afternoon 
against  what  appears  to  be  the  contem- 
plated action.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in 
effect,  we  are  applying  a  statute  of 
limitations  to  the  worst  kind  of  crimes, 
by  stating  that  no  matter  what  one  does, 
if  one  asks  for  a  clean  bill  of  health  5 
years  later,  it  will  be  granted.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  more  dangerous  for  this 
country  or  for  the  other  countries  of  the 
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free  world  or  for  the  principles  on  which 
Western  civilization  is  founded. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DODD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  in  mind  what  I 
have  often  called  the  doctrine  of  uni- 
versality of  admission  of  countries  to 
the  United  Nations,  But  even  if  one 
subscribes  to  that  doctrine,  should  he 
not  oppose  the  admission  of  Hungary, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Hungarian 
regime,  let  alone  its  Government,  has 
been  guilty  of  some  of  the  worst  of  crimes 
against  humanity? 

Mr.  EKDDD.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  even  those  who  es- 
pouse the  doctrine  of  universality  of 
admission  to  the  United  Nations  should 
be  revolted  by  that  performance,  should 
they  not? 

Mr.  DODD.     Indeed  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  tlie  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  If  the  credentials  of  the 
Soviet  puppet  regime  in  Hungary  are 
accepted  by  the  United  Nations.  I  be- 
lieve the  United  Nations  will  have 
written  its  own  doom  and  will  have  lost 
the  respect  of  vast  numbers  of  people 
all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  read  Uie  following: 

On  May  10.  1962.  the  London  Economist 
carried  the  story  that  Red  Russia  had  agreed 
to  vote  for  Mr  U  Thant  as  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  release 
Cardinal  Mlndszenty  and  some  20  other  Im- 
prisoned leaders  of  the  1956  revolution,  if  the 
United  States  would  discontinue  Its  demands 
before  the  United  Nations  for  a  discussion 
of  the  Hungarian  revolution  Issues. 

Our  State  Department  has  denied  this 
sUiry  but  In  spite  of  the  denials,  the  stories 
persist  In  the  public  press.  Recent  develop- 
ments seem  to  have  some  relationship  with 
the  story  carried  as  early  as  8  months  ago  In 
the  London  Boonomlst.  on  what  was  In  the 
making. 

I  merely  desire  to  point  out  that  that 
statement,  which  was  published  In  the 
London  Economist  on  May  10,  1962,  and 
was  then  denied.  Is  now  confirmed  by  de- 
velopment as  substantially  true. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  follow- 
ing documents  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

First.  The  text  of  a  telegram  which  I 
sent  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
on  May  15.  urging  reconsideration  of  the 
reported  Hungarian  proposals. 

Second.  A  recent  memorandum  of  the 
A-ssembly  of  Captive  European  Nations 
entitled.  "The  Western  Choice  in  East 
Central  Europe." 

Third.  The  text  of  a  teleflrram  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  from  the 
Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Bella  Varga, 
chairman  of  the  Hungarian  Committee 
and  last  freely  elected  President  of  the 
Hungarian  Parliament. 

Fourth.  The  text  of  a  telegram  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  from  Mr.  Christoirtier 
Emmet,  chairman  of  the  Americ&n 
Friends  of  the  Captive  Nations. 

Fifth.  Selected  excerpts  from  the  re- 
port of  the  UJf.  Special  Committee  00 


There  bein«  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as   follows: 

Tkxt  or  Sxif  ATOR  Dodd's  Wirb  to  Skcrxtart 
or  Stati  Rusk 

I  am  deeply  distressed  over  the  report  that 
the  Department  of  State  plana  to  restore 
normal  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Kadar 
government,  ignoring  the  United  Nations 
report  which  found  that  this  government 
had  been  imp)osed  on  the  Hungarian  people 
by  Soviet  bayonets,  and  in  apparent  con- 
tradiction of  repeated  declarations  of  policy 
by  the  Department  since  the  suppression  of 
the  Hungarian  revolution  In  November  1956. 

I  am  also  gravely  disturbed  over  the  report 
that  the  Department  has  decided  to  drop  Its 
opposition  to  the  accreditation  of  the  Hun- 
g.orian  delegation  to  the  U.N.  In  conse- 
quence of  this.  It  Is  anticipated  that  the 
credentials  committee,  which  meets  tomor- 
row In  connection  with  the  sf)eclal  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  will  approve  the 
credentials  of  the  Hungarian  delegation  for 
the  first  time  since  the  revolution. 

The  State  Department's  memorandum  on 
the  subject,  which  was  forwarded  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  arrived  in  my 
office  only  yesterday.  I  fear  that  the  in- 
credibly short  notice  given  to  Congress  of 
this  radical  shift  In  policy,  strikes  at  the 
integrity  of  relationship  between  the  exec- 
utive branch  and  the  legislative  branch. 

I  note  In  this  connection  that  the  resolu- 
tion submitted  by  the  U.S.  delegation  and 
passed  by  the  last  session  of  the  Genearl 
Assembly,  reaffirmed  the  objectives  of  past 
U.N.  resolutions  on  Hungary,  which,  among 
other  things,  called  for  the  evacuation  of 
Soviet  troops  and  the  holding  of  free  elec- 
tions. 

I  also  note  that  the  Department  of  State 
Justified  the  abolition  of  Sir  Leslie  Munro's 
fKJSltlon  as  sf>eclal  representative  on  the 
question  of  Hungary  with  the  argument  that 
the  Issue  of  Hungary.  In  being  transferred 
to  the  aegis  of  Secretary  General  U  Thant, 
was  in  effect  being  upgraded. 

I  gravely  fear  that  the  proposed  actions.  If 
they  come  to  pass,  will  destroy  whatever 
hope  still  remains  alive  In  the  hearts  of  the 
Hungarian  people  and  of  the  other  captive 
people  of  Europe.  I  fear  that  they  will 
make  the  Soviet  regime  more  Intransigent 
and  difficult  to  deal  with  by  breaking  the 
will  to  resist  throughout  the  satellite  empire. 

I  also  fear  that  the  proposed  action  will 
weaken  the  moral  authority  of  the  United 
Nations  and  destroy  public  confidence  In  it. 
The  U  Ji.  has  already  placed  itself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  condoning  or  tolerating  minor  ag- 
gressions by  India  In  the  case  of  GOA  and 
by  the  United  Arab  Republic  in  the  case  of 
Yemen.  If  the  U.N.,  after  the  passage  of 
5  years.  Is  now  prepared  to  forget  and  con- 
done the  utterly  ruthless  and  bloody  ag- 
gression of  the  SoTlet  army  against  the  peo- 
ple of  Hungary,  then  little  remain*  of  the 
principles  upon  which  the  United  Nations 
was  founded. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Department  of 
State  will  strive  for  a  delay  on  the  matter 
of  Hungary  so  that  there  will  be  time  to 
reexamine  Its  position  and  time  for  proper 
consultation  with  Congress. 

A   Mrmorakdum:    Thr   Wcstrric    Choicx  ik 

KAJIT-CzlfTRAL   EUVOPS 

At  a  time  of  decision  foe  Western  c1t111x»- 
tion  and  the  entire  c&uae  of  freedom.  It  Is 
Inciuntjent  upon  the  Assembly  of  Ca]>tiTe 
European  Nations  to  affirm,  once  a^aln.  its 
oooTlctlon  that: 

1.  the  struggle  foe  Kurope,  the  decisive 
arena  In  the  global  contest  between  freedom 
and    oommunisin.    Is   far   frotn    being   over; 

a.  the  people  ot  Bast-Central  Europe  are 
apt  to  plRf  a  very  significant  role  In  tbU 


3.  durable  and  secure  peace  will  remain 
unattainable  as  long  as  Soviet  f>ower  will  be 
left  in  control  of  the  geographic  center  of 
Europe; 

4.  to  serve  both  the  short-  and  long-term 
requirements  of  a  free  Europe,  moral  and 
political  obligation  and  self-interest  equally 
enjoin  the  Western  Powers  to  voice  and 
demonstrate  by  meaningful  political  action 
their  vital  stake  In  the  freedom  of  the  east- 
ern half  of  Europe,  as  well  as  their  stead- 
fast reaolve  to  help,  by  all  legitimate  means, 
the  captive  p)eoples  recover  the  exercise  of 
their  right  of  self-determination. 

The  validity  of  these  views  was  increasing- 
ly confirmed  in  the  last  3  ye^rs.  West- 
ern policy  has,  nevertheless,  tended  to  move 
away  from  them.  It  has.  in  fact,  been  in- 
clined to  downgrade,  If  not  to  discount  al- 
together, the  beneficial  Impact  of  an  active 
Western  support  of  the  freedom  yearnings 
of  the  captive  peoples  upon  the  outcome  of 
the  continuing  struggle  for  the  freedom  of 
Europe.  Its  favorite  assumption  seems  to  be 
that  Western  restraint  generates  Soviet  mod- 
eration, and  both  beget  stability  In  Europe. 
Hence,  acconunodatlon  with  the  Commu- 
nist regimes  is  not  only  the  "realistic" 
course,  but  the  only  way  in  which  the  West 
could  extend  its  Infiuence  to  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  the  people  concerned. 

These  clearly  discernible  trends  call  for 
more  than  a  re-afflrmatlon  of  deeply  held 
convictions.  They  demand  (1)  an  examina- 
tion of  both  Western  views  and  current  mis- 
conceptions on  East-Central  Europe;  (2)  a 
presentation  of  the  views  of  the  Assembly  on 
the  present  stakes  of  the  West  In  the  same 
area,  and  (3)  an  outline  of  specific  meas- 
ures designed  to  promote  the  vital  common 
Interests  of  the  Western  Powers  and  their 
allies  In  East-Central  Europe.  This  Is,  in- 
deed, what  this  memorandum  attempts  to 
do. 

t 

Fairness  commands  that  the  examination 
of  Western  views  on  and  policies  toward 
East-Central  Europe  be  prefaced  by  the 
statement  that  it  is  In  the  legislative  bodies 
of  the  Western  nations,  the  United  States 
Congress  above  all.  and  In  such  international 
parliamentary  assemblies  as  the  Consultative 
Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe  and  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference,  that 
the  Issue  of  the  freedom  of  the  captive  na- 
tions receives  nowadays  the  greatest  atten- 
tion and  the  most  outspoken  support.  It  Is 
In  such  bodies  that  the  purpose  of  an  East- 
Central  Europe — free  from  outside  domina- 
tion and  living  under  Institutions  and  gov- 
ernments freely  chosen  by  the  respective 
peoples — Is  most  consistently  upheld.  It  Is 
in  these  respected  bodies  that  practical  poli- 
cies Incompatible  with  the  proclaimed  pur- 
pose find  few  advocates  or  supporters. 

In  the  absence  of  a  common  policy  In  the 
framework  of  NATO,  there  la.  In  the  West, 
on  the  executive  governmental  level,  a  wide 
range  of  positions  In  regard  to  East-Central 
Europe.  Three  major  trends  deserve  exam- 
ination. 

The  first,  as  set  forth  In  authoritative  U.S. 
statements,'  correctly  notes  that  despite 
changes  In  the  direction  of  more  Internal 
autonomy,  "Soviet  military  power  remains 
the  ultimate  force  that  sustains  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  Communist  minorities, 
guarantees  the  continued  existence  of  the 
regimes,  and  prevents  any  national  defection 
frotn  the  Soviet  bloc."  In  line  with  this  basic 
assessment  of  the  situation,  the  U.S.  objective 


'  Particularly  In  the  most  comprehensive 
recent  statement  of  U.3.  policy  on  the  captive 
nations,  the  statement  of  the  Honorable 
WUllam  R.  Tyler.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Etiropean  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  ot  the  United 
States  House  ot  BepressaUtivas.  oci  Sep- 
Wmher  IS.  IMS. 
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Is  defined  as  "to  see  In  Eastern  Europe  fully 
Independent  nations  enjoying  Internal  free- 
dom and  normal  relations  with  all  coiin tries." 
The  expectations  are.  however,  very  sober. 
Because  of  Soviet  domination  "any  far- 
reaching  change.  Involving  a  rollback  of 
Soviet  control.  Is  unlikely  at  an  early  date." 
and.  except  In  the  event  of  unforeseen  devel- 
opments, "progress  toward  the  TJ3.  long-term 
objective"  In  Eastern  Europe  "appears  realiz- 
able only  by  gradual  means."  Extension  of 
United  States  and  Western  Influences  "by 
maintaining  and  developing  more  normal 
and  active  relations  with  the  Eastern 
European  governments  of  the  Soviet  bloc" — 
Is  declared  to  be  the  practical  policy.  This  Is 
to  be  pursued  to  the  extent  possible  to  do 
so  without,  at  the  same  time,  sacrificing  basic 
American  principles,  "without  endorsing  the 
Internal  and  foreign  policies  of  the  govern- 
ments, or  accepting  or  Implying  that  we  (I.e. 
the  U.S.  Government)  accept  In  any  way  the 
status  quo  of  Soviet  domination  as  a  satis- 
factory or  permanent  condition  of  affairs  In 
that  area." 

This  neatly  balanced  definition  of  goals 
and  means,  and  sober  assessment  of  future 
outlook  presents  one  basic  flaw.  Experience 
Indicates.  Indeed,  that  any  progress  on  the 
road  to  more  active  relations  with  the  Eastern 
E^iropean  governments  Is  likely  to  be  paid 
by  silence  on  the  ultimate  goal  ("silence  Is 
consent"  is  an  old  saying  the  Russians  like 
to  quote  when  It  serves  their  purpose):  by 
the  elimination  from  the  agenda  of  the 
United  Nations  of  the  one  fragment  of  East 
European  subjugation  with  which  the  World 
Organization  Is  concerned,  the  question  of 
Hungary  which  might  be  an  Irritant  to  the 
Soviet  rulers  but  Is  a  stimulant  to  the  cap- 
tive peoples:  by  subdued  Information  pro- 
grams: In  short,  by  actions  of  commission 
or  omission  conveying  to  the  people  most 
concerned  the  depressing  message  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  status  quo. 

There  seem  to  be  some  misconceptions  at 
the  root  of  this  attempt  to  recondllate  ends 
and  means  which  In  practice.  If  not  In  the<iry, 
are  mutually  exclusive  One  Is  the  belief 
that  direct  contacts— personal,  cultural,  eco- 
nomic, through  governmental  channels  are 
the  sine  qua  non  of  Western  Influence  with 
both  regimes  and  peoples  The  fact  that 
contacts  are  but  minor  means  of  carrying 
Influence  is  overlooked.  In  a  situation  like 
the  one  prevailing  In  Eastern  Europe,  the 
choice  of  the  carrier  Itself  would  preclude  any 
positive  Influence  upon  peoples  profoundly. 
If  mostly  silently,  hostile  to  the  regimes  As 
to  the  ruling  eroupe.  It  would  be  self -decep- 
tive to  expect  that  regimes  perfectly  aware 
of  their  utter  dependence  on  Soviet  power 
could  be  tempted  to  help  engineer  their  own 
doom.  TTie  main  point  is  that  Influence  ts 
not  a  function  of  contacts  but  rather  of  the 
message  the  West  can  give  to  the  captive 
peoples.  To  the  extent  to  which  it  succeeds 
In  projecting  itself  as  strong,  determined 
and  winning,  and  to  the  extent  It  also  cares 
to  Identify  Itself  with  the  goal  of  the  captive 
peoples.  It  exercises  a  stimulating  Influence 
on  the  people  and  a  restraining  Influence  on 
their  unchosen  rulers.  Conrersely.  eagerness 
to  develop  crfHclal  contacts  is  viewed  as  a  sign 
of  weakness.  It  breeds  contempt  among  the 
ruling  groups  and  discouragement  among 
the  broad  masses  of  the  people 

It  follows  that  the  pursuit  of  contact  and 
gradual  ameliorations  can  only  be  reconciled 
with  the  proclaimed  goal  at  freedom  and 
independence,  if  this  goal  Is  never  drowned 
In  silence  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  frequently 
and  authoritatively  voiced  and  pursued  by 
meaningful,  if  not  Immediately  effecUve, 
political  actions.  Past  experience  would  In- 
dicate, however,  that  such  efforts  at  recon- 
clllatlon  are  fraught  with  so  many  practical 
dlfBc\ilUes  that  the  prospects  of  accomplish- 
ing them  ruooeaBfully  for  any  length  of  time 
appear  very  dim. 
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The  second  trend,  quite  widespread  In 
Ehirope,  Is  to  regard  the  Issue  of  Soviet 
Imperialism  at  the  expense  of  the  captive 
nations  as  a  convenient  point  of  rebuttal 
whenever  Soviet  antlcolonlallsm  displays  an 
excessively  cynlcsJ  form  in  international  as- 
semblies. In  this  view,  the  issue  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  eastern  half  of  Europe  is  a  long- 
range  moral  problem,  it  has  ceased  to  belong 
to  practical  politics  The  Communist  re- 
gimes and  the  status  quo  of  the  capUve  na- 
tions' subordination  to  Moscow  are  accepted 
as  realities  which  neither  the  peoples  con- 
cerned nor  the  West  is  prepared  or  able  to 
change  fundamentally.  Contacts  and  trad- 
ing with  these  regimes  are  viewetl  as  matters 
of  expediency  and  national  interest,  and  are 
all  the  more  welcomed  as  they  are  deemed 
to  contribute  to  the  evolution  of  the  Com- 
munist regimes  toward  more  humane  and 
rational  ways. 

Lastly,  a  third  trend  averU  a  direct  con- 
frontation with  the  problem  of  the  captive 
nations  by  holding  out  the  mere  far-reaching 
prospect  of  a  continental  system  stretching 
from  the  AtlanUc  to  the  Urals.  It  resU  on 
a  rather  sanguine  conception  of  the  power 
of  Communist  China  and  the  threat  it  would 
represent  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  spite  of  being  so  different,  the  afore- 
mentioned trends  rest  on  a  number  of  closely 
related.  If  not  common,  premises,  assump- 
tions and  Judgments.  They  bear  a  closer 
review 

1.  "The  situation  In  Europe  is  stabilized 
and  can  only  be  changed  at  the  prohibitive 
price  of  war  "—Is  more  often  than  not  the 
fundamental  premise  of  the  opponents  of  an 
active  East-Central  European  policy. 

Tills  proposition  falls  to  pass  any  closer 
scrutiny.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  as  Intent  as 
ever  to  gain  further  ground  In  Europe  and 
Its  rulers  believe  that  they  could  succeed  In 
this  without  war,  by  intimidation  and  a 
crisis  strategy. 

For  more  than  3  years  they  have  been  pur- 
suing this  strategy  by  stirring  up  the  Berlin 
crisis  on  the  calculation  that  sooner  or  later, 
when  faced  with  a  clear-cut  choice  l)etween 
risking  all  or  accepting  Soviet  terms — the 
West  will  yield.  This.  Moscow  expects,  would 
undermine  the  credibility  of  the  American 
guarantee  and  Induce  a  gradual  breakdown 
of  the  Western  alliances.  The  fact  that  a 
halt  was  called  to  this  offensive,  following  the 
Cuban  miscalculation,  might  only  indicate 
that,  before  probing  again  or  pushing  to  a 
showdown.  Moscow  wants  to  complete  the 
buildup  of  Us  military  potential  and  cer- 
tain specific  armament  programs,  bring  some 
order  in  the  Communist  house,  and  In  the 
process,  sow  confusion  and  complacency 
among  Its  opponents 

A  Western  policy  which  would  not  aim  be- 
yond stabilization  would  prompt  a  bolder 
Soviet  bid  for  the  mastery  of  Europe,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  It  would  suppress  one  of 
the  deterrents  to  a  reckless  policy  of  intimi- 
dation :  the  spirit  of  resistance  in  East-Cen- 
tral Europe.  Paradoxically  enough  then,  to 
achieve  stability,  the  west  must  aim  beyond 
stability  to  a  Europe  united  in  its  natural 
confines. 

2.  By  denouncing  the  coexistence  policy  of 
Khrushchev — one  often  hears — Communist 
China  has  certified  the  genuineness  of  this 
policy. 

In  fact,  Khrushchev  himself  has  called  co- 
existence a  form  of  struggle  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  ultimate  Communist  goal  The 
program  adopted  at  the  XXII  Party  Con- 
gress leaves  no  doubt  that  for  Moscow 
peaceful  coexistence  la — In  the  words  of  an 
American  authority  on  Soviet  affairs — "a 
prolonged  contest  In  which  It  must  exert  its 
full  strength  and  will  In  order  to  make  deci- 
sive gains  by  all  means  short  of  nuclear  war." 
3  Since  liberation  of  East-Central  Europe 
is  only  possible  by  some  kmd  of  military 
action,  it  Is  said,  and  since  the  United  States 
and  Its  allies  do  not  contemplate  any  such 


action— it  woiild  be  irresponsible  to  ret»«- 
sent  freedom  and  Independence  for  the  SnI 
Uve  nations  as  an  objective  of  Amerlca^^ 
Western  policy  "^ 

Commitment  to  a  purpose  Is  In  Itself 
political  action  producUve  of  far-reachinff 
effects.  The  Communists  have  always  recoe 
nlsed  and  acted  upon  this  truth.  Th«^ 
strength  lies  precisely  in  their  abiuty  to 
bring  about  change  in  their  favor  by  means 
short  of  all-out  war.  To  accept  the  theorv 
that  an  area  or  a  people  once  taken  over  bv 
communism  are  beyond  recovery  by  similar 
means  Is  to  admit  defeat  In  advance. 

4.  It  Is  claimed  that  Eastern  Europe  Is  bi 
the  midst  of  a  process  of  relaxation  of  terror 
and  gradual  llberallzaUon.  The  process 
would  be  disturbed  by  a  Western  Insistence 
of  maximal  goals.  It  could  be,  on  the  con- 
trary, furthered  by  Western  aid  and  an  ex- 
panded Western  program  of  contacts,  trade 
and  cultural  exchanges. 

To  begin  with.  It  would  be  much  more 
correct  to  speak  in  terms  of  relaxation  of 
repression  than  in  terms  of  Uberalizstlon 
The  changes  which  have  occurred  In  East- 
Central  Europe  since  the  death  of  Stalin 
represent  essentially  a  lessening  of  Irrational 
and  unnecessary  terror.  They  are  not 
changes  In  the  nature  of  the  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorships, or  In  the  nature  of  the  relation- 
ship with  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  relaxations  of  repression,  varying  in 
degree  from  country  to  country,  occurred 
in  the  past  and  are  likely  to  appear  again 
In  three  circumstances: 

(a)  Uncertainty  In  regard  to  the  real  source 
of  ultimate  authority  In  Moscow,  with  the 
ensuing  caution  and  vacillation  on  all  eche- 
lons of  power.  This  was  the  case  during 
the  struggle  for  power  Ln  the  Kremlin,  Xoi- 
lowing  Stalin's  death. 

(b)  Communist  fear  of  a  general  uprising 
at  a  particularly  Inauspicious  time.  This 
was  the  case  of  Poland.  In  October  1S56.  and 
It  caused  a  substantial  tactical  retreat  on  the 
part  of  the  Communist  regime. 

(c)  Confidence  among  the  ruling  groups 
deriving  from  international  developments 
fcivoruble  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  from  a 
mood  of  dejection  among  their  subjects. 

The  first  two  of  these  circumstances  were 
certainly  not  products  of  Western  aid.  credits, 
contacts  or  good  will.  They  were  the  result 
of  a  combination  of  Internal  and  external 
pressures.  As  for  the  third  circumstance  In 
which  some  relaxation  occurred  In  the  past, 
discoxu-agement  among  the  ruled  and  confi- 
dence among  the  rulers,  this  certainly  In- 
volved Western  responsibilities.  But  these 
were  not  of  a  sort  that  warrant  any  satis- 
faction. For  discouragement  means  more 
security  for  Soviet  Russia  and.  hence,  a  bolder 
Soviet  policy  toward  its  main  target:  Western 
Europe 

Economic  aid.  It  must  be  conceded,  could 
at  best  help  In  preserving  some  of  the  gains 
secured  by  popular  pressure  in  a  country 
like  Poland,  providing,  however,  that  the 
respective  regime  is  kept  aware  that  any 
further  encroachment  on  the  very  limited 
rights  and  liberties  the  Polish  people  re- 
covered In  1956  would  bring  about  the  termi- 
nation of  aid. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Special  Study  Mis- 
sion of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTairs. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  rightly 
remarks  that  "the  Western  European 
countries  tend  to  look  at  the  Soviet  bloc 
mainly  as  a  market  for  their  exports — while 
the  Communists  regard  the  West  primarily  as 
a  source  of  essential  goods."  "Western  ex- 
ports of  capital  goods  enable  the  bloc'" — con- 
tinues the  report — "to  telescope  technological 
progress  In  various  fields"  "The  Soviet  bloc 
derives  greater  boneTit  from  this  trade  than 
do  the  countries  of  free  Europe"-  concluded 
the  rrport.  The  Western  Powers  seem  to  be 
set  to  pursue  such  trade  If  so,  in  the  light 
of  these  findings,  tbey  should  at  least  avail 
themselves  of  their  powerful  bargaining  posl- 
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tlon.  Tbey  do  not  have  to  help  the  expmn- 
alon  of  the  Communist  war -making  maciilns 
by  credits.  And  tbe7  could  use  their  position 
to  induce  an  Increase  in  the  producUon  of 
consumer  goods.  They  could  even  avail 
themselves  of  their  Important  economic 
bargaining  power  to  wrest  political  conces- 
sions that  would  directly  benefit  the  people 
in  the  captive  lands.  Then,  Indeed,  they 
could  lay  claim  to  a  real  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  these  people. 

n 

The  Western  stake  In  East-Central  Europe 
derives  from  the  strategic  location  of  the 
area,  from  the  Increment  Soviet  power  Is  now 
drawing  from  the  manpower  and  resources 
of  the  region,  as  well  as  from  the  historic 
Incompatibility  between  Soviet  alms  and  the 
interests  and  aspirations  of  its  ancient 
nations. 

East-Central  Europe — half  a  million  square 
miles  and  one  hundred  million  p>eople 
strong — lies  between  the  Soviet  Union  proper 
and  free  Western  Europe.  It  Is  the  place 
where  the  very  centers  of  power  of  the  two 
contending  camps  stand  In  close,  direct  and 
decisive  confrontation.  Just  beyond  it  He 
prime  strategic  goals:  westward — free  Europe, 
the  great  concentration  of  skills  and  re- 
sources, which  Is.  In  the  Communist  strategy 
plan,  a  decisive  way-station  In  their  drive 
for  world  conquest:  eastward — the  very  heart 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Within  this  area  live 
historic  nations — hostile  to  the  foreign  rule 
and  alien  pattern  of  life  foisted  upon  them, 
nations  which  yearn  to  live  In  freedom  and 
have,  therefore,  strong  reasons  to  obstruct 
the  Soviets  and  help  the  West.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  manpower  and  production. 
East-Central  Europe  represents  a  40-percent 
Increment  to  the  economic  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

From  the  short-range  point  of  view.  East- 
Central  Europe  may  play  a  decisive  role  in 
thwarting  the  present  Soviet  strategy  of 
gradual  expansion  by  political  means.  Into 
the  Western  half  of  the  old  continent.  Once 
this  objective  Is  achieved,  East-Central 
Europe  would  become  the  area  In  which  the 
West  can  accomplish  the  most  significant 
strategic  gains.  It  is  the  place  where  a 
U5. -backed  Western  Europe  can  gradually 
expand  eastward,  by  pollUcal  means,  the 
border  of  freedom.  An  East-Central  Europe 
from  which  Soviet  political  control  has  been 
eliminated,  would  change  the  whole  strategic 
picture.  The  Soviet  Union  would  become  a 
danger  of  manageable  dimension,  a  danger 
which  could  largely  be  checked  by  local 
means  alone,  leaving  American  power  free 
to  look  after  Its  numerous  global  commit- 
ments. It  would  become  Itself  a  vulnerable 
target  of  Western  political  warfare  aimed  at 
transforming  Soviet  Russia  Into  an  open  so- 
ciety by  the  Western-supported  exertions  of 
the  peoples  directly  concerned. 

The  short-range  stake  of  the  West  In  East- 
Oentral  Europe  has  Increased  and  not  dimin- 
ished as  a  result  of  what,  for  want  of  a 
better  name.  Is  described  as  nuclear  stale- 
mate. As  long.  Indeed,  as  the  United  States 
possessed  overwhelming  nuclear  supremacy, 
the  sectirlty  of  Western  Europe  was  absolute. 
Strategically  It  mattered  lltUe  whether  the 
peoples  of  East-Central  Europe  were  friendly 
or  hostile  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Once,  how- 
ever, the  Soviet  Union  has  acquired  a  signifi- 
cant strategic  nuclear  striking  power,  both 
nuclear  powers  are  reluctant  to  resort  to 
these  frightening  weapon  systems.  Unlike 
the  West,  however,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  sys- 
tematically engaged  in  gaining  ground  by 
SKploltlng.  on  the  one  hand.  lU  superior 
ground  forces  aad.  on  the  other,  the  fear 
and  sense  of  responsibility  of  the  West. 

This  analysis  of  the  dangers  the  West  Is 
*tm  (aoed  with  In  Western  Kxirope  seems  to 
be  largely  conflrmred  by  certain  oondusioDs 
drawn  by  reaponstble  quarters  of  the  United 
States   from  tbe  Cuban  ocmfrootatloa.    It 


was  streeeed  that  the  suooess  of  the  con- 
frontation on  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  mls- 
sUes  was  ix-lmarlly  due  to  the  strategic 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  United  States  in 
the  Caribbean  area.  It  was  furthermore 
underscored  that  because  of  the  specific  stra- 
tegic conditions  involved,  the  Cuban  con- 
frontation does  not  provide  a  valid  indication 
of  Soviet  behavior  In  different  circumstances. 
This  could  only  mean  that  In  Cuba  the 
United  States  could  Impose  its  will  without 
having  to  resort  to  a  nuclear  war,  while  the 
Soviets  could  only  counter  U.S.  action  by 
having  recourse  to  its  strategic  nuclear  arms. 
In  Europe,  the  situation  is  exactly  the  oppo- 
site. Hence  the  crisis  of  confidence  marked 
by  attempts  to  build  up  Independent  nuclear 
striking  forces  in  Europe.  Hence  also,  the 
American  insistence  to  build  up  the  con- 
ventional forces  of  NATO  and  thereby  reduce 
the  capability  of  Moscow  to  score  gains  by 
Intimidation  and  blackmail. 

In  these  conditions,  every  factor  which 
weighs  negatively  in  the  calculus  of  risk  of 
the  Soviet  Union  acquires  strategic  signifi- 
cance. One  of  such  factors  Is  certainly  the 
trouble-making  capmclty  of  the  people  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Whether  or  not  the  Soviet 
rulers  must  reckon  in  their  calculations  with 
a  significant  risk  factor  in  the  area  lying 
between  their  borders  and  their  Western 
targets  may  Influence  the  degree  of  their 
recklessness.  This  would  be  particularly  rel- 
evant In  a  situation  like  that  In  Berlin,  In 
which  the  objective  Is  precisely  to  make  the 
West  believe  that  the  choice  is  confined  to 
risking  all-out  nuclear  war  or  making  con- 
cessions that  would  discredit  American  rell- 
abillty  and  Induce  in  Western  Europe  "real- 
istic" trends  toward  disengagement  and 
neutrality. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  the  West  to 
compel  the  Soviet  rulers  to  reckon  with  an 
Important  risk  factor  In  Eastern  Europe. 
The  risk  factor  Is  Indeed  in  direct  ratio 
with  the  Intensity  of  the  spirit  of  resistance 
of  the  people  of  East-Central  Europe.  And 
the  latter  hinges  on  the  prevailing  impres- 
sion with  regard  to  the  will  to  win  of  the 
West  and  with  regard  to  the  Western  com- 
mitment to  the  cause  of  their  freedom  and 
Independence.  These  are  the  sources  of  hope 
on  which  the  spirit  of  resistance  feeds. 

Until  the  Cuban  events,  the  prevailing 
Impression  on  both  counts  was  negative. 
Hope  In  a  better  future  and  faith  In  the 
West,  and  with  them  the  spirit  of  resistance, 
were  at  their  lowest  ebb.  The  Cuban  con- 
frontation has  somewhat  improved  the 
assessment  of  Western  will  and  power. 
Should  the  West,  as  it  Is  hoped,  appear 
henceforth  consistently  In  the  postiire  of 
the  firm  and  winning  side,  the  problem  of 
keeping  hope  alive  and  thereby  strengthen- 
ing the  East-Central  European  deterrent  will 
have  been  largely  solved.  It  remains,  how- 
ever, for  the  West  to  prove  Its  conco^  for 
the  people  at  East-Central  Europe.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  an  eariy  and  clear 
Identification  of  the  West  with  the  peoples 
of  the  captive  countries  and  their  goal  to 
recover  free  choice  in  regard  to  their  Internal 
and  International  affairs. 

Such  B  long-ran^  objective  Is  not  un- 
realistic. Liberation  without  war,  though 
not  without  protracted  political  struggle.  Is 
possible.  The  Soviet  Bmptre  Is  obviously 
rent  by  serlotm  Internal  contradictions.  The 
difficulty  (rf  maintaining  Ideological  tmlty 
and  central  direction,  as  lllxutrated  by  the 
Slno-Sovlet  discord:  the  inability  of  the  So- 
viet Union  to  keep  up  the  armament  race 
without  wlthdra'wing  some  ot  the  material 
Improvements  Its  people  have  gained  In  the 
last  few  years,  and/or  without  diminishing 
their  abnormally  high  Investments  in  the 
heavy  industry;  the  Imbalanced  nature  of 
the  Commtmlst  economy  and  the  utter  fall- 
tue  of  collectivized  agriculture;  the  Increas- 
ing  nonconformity  of  youth   and  the  fer- 


ment among  Intellectuals;  the  unbridgeable 
gulf  between  the  requirements  of  subordi- 
nation and  exploitation  In  the  Soviet  Em- 
pire, and  the  national  pride  of  the  historic 
nations  of  East-Central  Europe — these  are 
but  a  few  of  the  contradictions.  If  they 
have,  as  yet,  not  generated  dramatic  conse- 
quences, this  is  largely  due  to  the  demoraliz- 
ing effect  of  the  easy  and  unnecessary  suc- 
cesses Western  misjudgment.  irresolution, 
and  weakness  have  afforded  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
Ever  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
the  Soviets  have  been  permitted  to  show,  by 
their  actions,  that  history  was  on  their  side; 
that  changes  Invariably  occur  in  their  favor, 
and  that,  accordingly,  the  victory  of  commu- 
nism on  a  worldwide  scale  Is  only  a  matter  of 
time.  If  the  West  were  to  act  on  the  per- 
fectly Justified  assumption  that  the  Soviet 
Empire  has  more  reasons  to  fear  any  major 
war  than  the  West,  It  could  at  least  deny  its 
adversary  any  further  successes.  The  effect 
would  be  most  far  reaching.  The  latent 
forces  of  disruption  and  opposition,  no  long- 
er Inhibited  by  a  sentiment  of  futility,  would 
be  unleashed  in  Eastern  Europe.  In  favor- 
able circumstances,  which  can  be  fostered  by 
a'purposeful  Western  policy,  such  as  a  strug- 
gle for  supreme  power  or  internal  disturb- 
ances in  the  Soviet  Union  that  would  tie 
down  the  Soviet  armed  forces,  the  captive 
nations  could  begin  making  good  their 
escape. 

in 

In  the  view  of  the  Assembly  of  Captive  Eu- 
roi>ean  Nations,  the  morale  of  the  captive 
European  peoples  and  their  faith  In  the  West 
would  be  bolstered,  and  the  Interest,  short 
and  long  term,  of  both  free  and  captive  na- 
tions would  be  advanced  shoiild  the  United 
States  and  her  principal  allies  adopt  the 
specific  measures  listed  under  "What  to  do," 
while  refraining  from  the  action  listed  under 
"What  not  to  do." 

What  to  do: 

1.  To  raise  in  all  high-level  conferences 
with  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  the  Issue 
of  the  restoration  of  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination to  the  peoples  of  Albania,  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Estonia.  Hxingary,  Lat'vla, 
Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Rxmiania. 

2.  To  covmter  Soviet  demands  on  Berlin 
with  the  plan  for  an  overall  peace  settlement 
based  on  the  right  of  self-determiru^tion  and 
designed  to  solve  all  the  unresolved  conse- 
quences of  the  Second  War  In  Kuix>pc. 

3.  To  Inscribe  the  question  of  the  denial  of 
self-determination  to  the  nations  ctf  east- 
centraJ  Europe  on  the  agenda  of  the  United 
Nations  regardless  of  the  prospect  to  sectu-e 
the  required  majorities.  To  raise.  In  other 
•words,  the  Issue  Ln  the  U.N.  on  its  merits  and 
not  as  a  mere  point  of  rebuttal. 

The  initial  purpose  of  sutdi  action  would  be 
to  assure  the  pveoples  concerned  that  their 
Issue  Is  an  objective  of  Western  policy,  an 
open  and  not  a  closed  issine  as  claim  the  So- 
viet rulers.  This  would  be  accomplished  if 
a  group  of  Western  powers,  backed  by  the 
United  States,  would  take  the  initiative. 
For  durable  Impact,  such  action  would  have 
to  be  renewed  at  every  session  on  the  pattern 
ot  the  wearing-down  tactics  followed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  question  of  the  Chinese 
representations  in  the  United  Nations.  The 
Western  powers  could  easily  pattern  their 
draft  resolution  on  one  of  the  proposals  in- 
troduced in  the  United  Nations  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  draft  resolution  introduced  by 
the  So'vlet  delegation  on  April  24.  1962.  in  the 
special  committee  on  decolonization,  is  al- 
most Ideally  suited  for  this  purpose. 

4.  To  keep  the  question  of  Hungary  on  the 
agenda  of  each  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly session  and  renew  steadfastly  the 
demand  for  compliance  with  past  resolutions. 

5.  To  give  assurance  to  the  people  of  Al- 
bania that  the  territorial  Integrity  of  their 
country  and  their  right  of  self-determination 
win  be  safeguarded  against  any  interventloa 
on  the  part  ot  their  neighbors. 
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6.  To  maintain  carefully  the  policy  of  non- 
recognltlon  of  the  forcible  Incorporation  of 
the  Baltic  Statee  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

7.  To  insist  that  the  United  Nations  I>ec- 
laratlon  on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to 
Colonial  Countries  snid  Peoples  Is  of  universal 
scope  and  validity  and,  accordingly,  oppose 
the  double  standard  gaining  ground  In  the 
U  N.  on  self-determination,  and  to  urge  the 
Special  Conin^ilttec  of  24  Nations,  charged 
with  the  Implementation  of  the  above  dec- 
laration, to  extend  its  concern  and  InvestlgA- 
tlon  to  the  peoples  and  countries  subjected 
to  Soviet  colonial  rule. 

8.  To  carry  out  in  the  United  Nations  and 
at  all  appropriate  International  gatherings 
a  campaign  of  truth  with  respect  to  the  de- 
nial of  human  rights  and  freedom  in  captive 
countries. 

9.  To  give  suppoiC  In  the  United  Nations  to 
the  proposal  of  -Me  International  Confedera- 
tion of  Pre«  Trade  Unions  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  condition  and  status  of  political 
prisoners  and  for  the  elaboration  and  enact- 
ment of  an  international  convention  on  the 
regime  of  the  political  prisoners. 

10.  To  he  always  mindful,  in  their  trading 
policies,  of  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  the 
welfare  of  the  captive  peoples  and  of  the 
security  of  the  West  are  both  adversely 
affected  by  the  preferential  treatment  given 
by  the  Communist  regimes  In  east-central 
Europe  to  the  development  of  heavy  and 
armament  industries,  at  the  expense  of  the 
needs  of  the  people  concerned.  Similarly,  to 
take  advantage  of  trade  negotiations  In  order 
to  press  for  the  suppression  of  existing  pro- 
hibitive duties  on  individual  food,  clothing, 
and  medicine  gift  packages  from  the  free 
world  to  Individuals  in  the  captive  countries. 

11.  To  develop,  extend  and  Invigorate 
broadcasts  to  the  captive  countries,  and  to 
consider  the  establishment,  in  the  frame- 
work of  NATO,  of  a  general  staff  for  political 
warfare. 

12.  To  warn  all  Western  visitors  to  the 
captive  countries  against  permitting  their 
hosts  to  use  them  as  tools  of  their  political 
propaganda,  as  well  as  against  fraternlz.\tion 
with  local  Communist  leaders. 

What  not  to  do: 

1.  Not  to  engage  In  actions  or  enter  Into 
agreements  implying  or  suggesting  that  the 
Western  Powers  have  reconciled  themselves 
to  the  status  quo  and  regard  it  as  final.  The 
oft-mentioned  idea  of  a  nonaggression  pledge 
or  pact  between  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  would  certainly  be  construed  by 
the  people  of  East-Central  Europe  as  a  West- 
ern sellout.  Such  pledges  would  give  the 
Soviet  Union  or  their  puppets  no  guarantees 
of  security  that  are  not  already  embodied 
In  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  only 
reason  the  Soviet  rulers  have  consistently 
sought  them  was  their  awareness  that  they 
would  create  legal  obstacles  to  any  further 
Western  concern  with  the  fate  of  the  cap- 
tive peoples,  and  that,  by  generating  dlscovir- 
agement  and  resignation,  they  will  have  con- 
sequences highly  detrimental  to  Western 
security.  Past  commitments,  declared  prin- 
ciples and  self-interest,  therefore  equally 
command  to  the  Western  Powers  to  stand 
firmly  on  the  position  that  any  and  all  secu- 
rity arrangements  should  follow,  and  not 
precede,  an  overall  Eurojaean  settlement  based 
on  the  right  of  self-determination. 

2.  Not  to  undertake  actions  and  moves 
which  give  respectability  to  the  satellite  re- 
gimes and  compound  the  damaging  effects  of 
past  acts  of  recognition. 

3.  Not  to  grant  aid.  long-  or  short-term 
credits  to  the  satellite  regimes.  Assistance 
In  the  special  case  of  Poland  can  only  be 
Justified  to  the  extent  It  helps  preserve  the 
gains  the  Polish  people  wrested  In  1956.  The 
helping  countries  should,  therefore,  make  it 
clear  that  any  aid  would  terminate  \X  there 
Is  a  retxirn  to  forced  collectivization,  and.  or 
U  the  rights  of  the  church,  the  freedom   of 


worship  or  any  other  rights  or  freedoms  were 
further  curtailed. 

4  Not  to  place  undue  reliance  on  the  po- 
litical benefits  to  be  drawn  from  exchange 
programs,  and  to  Insist  on  full  reciprocity 
In  such  exchanges 

New  York,  March  1963. 


WiBE  TO  Sechetart  Rusk 

Mat  14.  1963 
The  fourth  special  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  will  convene  on 
May  14  when  the  credentials  of  the  so-called 
Hungarian  delegation  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Credentials  Committee  and  to  the  Ple- 
nary Assembly.  It  Is  requested  that  consist- 
ent with  its  previous  decisions  the  Assembly 
take  no  action  on  the  credentials  of  the  so- 
called  Hungarian  delegation.  The  cogent 
reasons  for  this  request  are  the  following: 
There  is  no  change  whatsoever  in  Hungary  as 
far  as  noncompliance  with  the  demands  of 
the  United  Nations  political  resolutions  is 
concerned  the  objectives  of  which  have  been 
reaffirmed  by  the  General  Assembly  In  docu- 
ment A5388  approved  on  December  20,  1962. 
In  particular  the  United  Nations  Resolution 
1133-XI  of  September  1957  has  stated  in 
point  B  inside.  "The  present  Hungarian 
regime  has  been  Imfxised  on  the  Hungarian 
people  by  the  armed  intervention  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics."  That 
same  regime  continues  to  govern  Hungary 
to  the  present  day.  It  would  constitute  a 
dangerous  precedent  should  the  delegation 
of  a  government  Imposed  by  brute  force  of 
an  alien  power  be  accepted  by  the  United 
Nations.  In  spite  of  a  superficial  alleviation 
of  life  In  the  Hungarian  cities  the  basic 
values  on  which  Hungarian  life  rests  are 
being  systematically  destroyed,  1  e  .  the  much 
heralded  land  reform  has  ended  in  forced 
collectivization  of  the  entire  farmland  96  5 
percent.  The  catastrophic  decline  of  the 
birth  rate  from  12  p>er  thousand  in  1944  to 
22  per  thousand  by  1962  We  regard  the 
recent  regimes  crimes  which  may  only  bring 
temporary  improvement  but  certainly  did 
not  put  an  end  to  the  violation  of  the  basic 
human  rights  of  the  Hungarian  people. 
Rt.  Rev  Msgr  Bela  Varoa. 
Chairman,  Hungarian  Committee,  Last 
Freely  Elected  President  of  the  Hun- 
garian Parliament. 


WiRi  TO  Secretart  Rusk 

May    14,    1963. 

We  are  deeply  alarmed  by  State  Depart- 
ment memorandum  forecasting  changed  UjS. 
policy  on  Hungary  In  United  Nations,  based 
on  Hungarian  anmesty.  Memorandum  ad- 
mits real  sco{>e  of  amnesty  unknown.  More- 
over, amnesty  does  not  affect  sutistance  of 
UN    resolutions  on  Hungary 

Last  December  when  US.  resolution  was 
passed  by  U  N.  Assembly  ending  Sir  Leslie 
Munro's  mission.  Members  of  Congress  and 
citizens  groups  were  assured  that  this  in- 
volved no  change  In  U.S.  policy 

There  have  been  no  Important  develop- 
ments In  Hungary,  aside  from  the  amnesty, 
since  then  Yet  the  reported  intention  of 
the  US  Government  not  to  oppose  accept- 
ance of  Kadar  delegates  credentials  at  Assem- 
bly session  opening  today,  represents  abrupt 
and  fundamental  US.  policy  reversal. 

Moreover,  this  change  would  be  made  with 
only  24  hours'  notice  to  American  public 
and  Congress.  In  view  of  past  assurances  by 
authorized  spokesmen,  we  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  this  would  amount  to  a  breach  of 
faith  of  which  we  are  sure  you  are  not  aware. 

Moreover.  It  would  breach  precedents  es- 
tablished at  all  previous  sessions  of  General 
Assembly,  which  never  considered  changing 
credentials  decision  arrived  at  by  a  previous 
regular  session.  The  widespread  reports 
that  United  States  plans  to  abstain  on  this 
credentials  issue  this  week  for  first  time 
amounts  to  inviting  Communists  to  raise  this 
issue. 


If  such  action  is  planned  we  earnestly 
appeal  to  you  to  reverse  it  now.  The  Hun- 
garian Issue  has  stirred  conscience  of  Amer" 
lean  people  more  deeply  than  any  other 
question  since  war  in  which  US  Interesu 
were  not  directly  Involved.  If  U  S.  policy  u 
to  be  changed  we  urge  that  It  be  done  after 
fair  chance  for  public  debate  not  with  only 
24  hours"  warning. 

Christopher  Emmet. 
Chnirmav,  American  Friends 

of  the  Captive  Nations. 
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89  The  mandate  given  the  special  com- 
mittee by  the  General  Assembly  was  to  carry 
out  a  full  and  objective  investigation  on  all 
aspects  of  Soviet  Intervention  in  Hungary 
by  armed  force  and  by  other,  means  and 
on  the  effects  of  such  intervention  on  the 
political  development  of  Hungary.  In  carry. 
Ing  out  this  mandate,  the  committee  studied 
a  rich  documentation  supplied  by  govern- 
ments and  obtained  from  other  sources, 
while  It  closely  questioned  more  than  a  hun. 
dred  witnesses,  representing  every  stratum 
of  Hungarian  society,  whose  testimony  fliu 
2,000  pages  in  the  verbatim  record.  The 
General  Assembly  asked  that  investigations 
should  be  pursued  In  Hungary  also,  but  the 
attitude  of  the  Hungarian  Government  did 
not  aUow  the  committee  to  carry  out  this 
part  of  its  mandate.  The  committee  has 
summarized  its  conclusions  as  to  the  essen- 
tial facts  about  the  Hungarian  Uprising  un- 
der 13  points.  The  essence  of  these  conclu- 
sions is  as  follows: 

(I)  What  took  place  In  Hungary  was  a 
spontaneous  national  uprising,  caused  by 
long-standing  grievances.  One  of  these  was 
the  Inferior  status  of  Hungary  with  regard 
to  theUS.SJi.: 

(II)  The  uprising  was  led  by  studenla. 
workers,  soldiers,  and  intellectuals,  many  of 
them  CommunLsta  or  former  C<")mmunlst8 
Those  who  took  part  In  it  insisted  that  dem- 
ocratic socialism  should  be  the  bayls  of  the 
Hungarian  political  structure,  and  that  the 
land  reform  and  other  social  achievement* 
should  be  safeguarded  It  is  untrue  that  the 
uprising  was  fomented  by  reactionary  circles 
In  Hungary  or  that  It  drew  ILs  strength  from 
"imperialist"  circles  in  the  West; 

(III)  The  uprising  was  not  planned  In  ad- 
vance, but  actually  took  participants  by 
surprise.  Its  timing  was  connected  with  Po- 
land's successful  move  for  greater  Independ- 
ence from  the  U  S  8 Jl.  and  with  the  dis- 
appointment caused  by  the  speech  of  Mr 
Ernd  GerO  on  his  return  from  Yugoslavia 
on  23  October,  when  It  was  hoped  that  he 
would  adopt  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
the  popular  demands  voiced  on  22  October 
by  the  Hungarian  students; 

(Iv)  It  would  appear  that  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities had  taken  steps  as  early  as  October 
20  to  make  armed  intervention  possible 
Evidence  exists  of  troop  movements,  or 
projected  troop  movements,  from  that  date 
on.  and  Soviet  troops  from  outside  Hungary 
were  used  even  in  the  first  intervention.  In 
Hungary,  signs  of  opposition  were  evident 
before  October  23; 

( V I  The  demonstrations  on  October  23 
were  at  first  entirely  peaceable  and  no  evi- 
dence has  been  discovered  that  any  demon- 
strators Intended  to  resort  to  force.  The 
change  was  due  to  the  action  of  the  AVH 
in  opening  fire  on  the  people  outside  the 
Radio  Building  and  to  the  appearance  of 
Russian  soldiers  in  Budapest  as  enemies  in 
combat; 

(vi)  Mr.  Nagy  has  established  that  he  did 
not  issue  any  invitation  to  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities to  intervene  and  the  Committee  has 
no  evidence  as  to  the  circumstances  In  which 
an  invitation  was  Issued  or  as  to  whether 
such  an  Invitation  was  Issued  at  all.  Similar 
considerations  apply  to  the  alleged  invitation 
by  Mr.  Kadar'a  government  for  the  Soviet 
troops  to  intervene  on  the  second  occasion 
There  Is  abundant  evidence  that  Soviet  prep- 


arations   for    tills    Intervention    had    been 
underway  since  tbe  last  days  of  October; 

(Til)  Vi  N&CT  was  not  at  first  free  to  exer- 
dM  the  full  powers  at  the  premiership.  By 
the  time  the  grip  at  the  AVH  had  been 
looaened,  the  real  power  lay  with  the  Berolu- 
tlonary  and  Workers'  OounclU.  Mr.  Nagy, 
seeing  that  bis  countrymen  were  united  In 
their  deelre  for  otbo-  forms  of  government 
and  for  the  departure  of  the  Soviet  troops, 
threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Insurgents; 

(vlll)  During  the  few  days  of  freedom,  the 
popular  pature  of  the  uprising  was  proved  by 
the  appearance  of  a  free  press  and  radio  and 
by  general  rejoicing  among  the  pyeople; 

(Ix)  A  number  of  lynchlngs  and  beatings 
by  the  crowds  ooncemed,  in  almost  all  cases, 
members  of  the  AVH  or  those  who  were  be- 
lieved to  have  cooperated  with  them; 

(x)  Steps  taken  by  the  Workers'  Councils 
during  this  period  were  aimed  at  gl^-lng  the 
workers  real  control  of  nationalized  under- 
takings and  at  abolishing  unpopular  In- 
stitutions, such  as  the  production  norms. 
Meanwhile,  negotiations  were  proceeding  for 
the  complete  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
and  life  in  Budapest  was  beginning  to  rettirn 
to  normal;  « 

(xl)  In  contrast  to  demands  put  forward 
at  this  time  for  the  reestablishment  of  po- 
litical rights,  basic  human  rights  of  the 
Hungarian  people  were  violated  by  the  Hun- 
garian Governments  before  October  23.  espe- 
cially up  to  the  autumn  of  1955.  and  such 
violations  have  been  resumed  since  Novem- 
ber 4.  The  numerous  accounts  oX  inhumane 
treatment  and  tortures  by  the  AVH  must  be 
accepted  as  true.  In  an  attempt  to  break 
the  revolution,  numbers  of  Hungarians,  In- 
cluding some  women,  were  departed  to  the 
Soviet  union  and  some  may  not  have  been 
returned   to  their  homes; 

(xll)  Since  the  second  Soviet  Interven- 
tion on  November  4  there  has  been  no  evi- 
dence of  popular  support  for  Mr  Kadar's 
government.  Mr.  Kadar  has  proceeded  step 
by  step  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  workers. 
Strong  repressive  measures  have  been  In- 
troduced and  general  elections  have  been 
postponed  for  2  years.  He  refuses  In  present 
circumstances  to  dlsciiss  withdrawal  of  the 
Soviet  troops.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
190.000  Hungarians  who  fled  the  country 
have  accepted  the  Invitation  to  return; 

(xlll)  Consideration  of  the  Hungarian 
question  by  the  United  Nations  was  legally 
proper  and  paragraph  7  of  article  3  of  the 
charter  does  not  Justify  objections  to  such 
consideration.  A  massive  armed  Interven- 
tion by  one  p>ower  on  the  territory  of  an- 
other with  the  avowed  intention  of  Inter- 
fering in  its  Internal  affairs  must,  by  the 
Soviet  Union's  own  definition  of  aggression, 
be  a  matter  of  international  concern. 

chaptrb    rv — eoviXT    Mn-rrART    intervention 

(OCTOBEE     24-NOVEMBZa     3,     1936) 

A.  Introduction 

ISI.  In  chapter  I  the  Conunittee  has  ex- 
plained why  a  detailed  chronological  ac- 
count of  the  events  in  Hungary  would  be 
Inappropriate  for  Its  report.  The  considera- 
tions Indicated  in  chapter  I  may  be  brlefiy 
recalled  IriBofar  as  they  relate  particularly 
to  this  chapter  and  to  those  which  im- 
mediately follow  At  the  students'  meeting 
on  October  22.  1956  and  during  the  demon- 
strations of  October  28.  demands  were  ex- 
pressed for  the  removal  of  the  severe  restric- 
tions which  had  come  to  be  characteristic 
features  of  the  regime.  Had  events  con- 
tinued along  these  lines,  many  members  of 
the  United  Nations  would  undoubtedly  have 
watched  with  sympathy  the  efforts  of  the 
Hungarian  people  to  vrin  for  themselves  a 
different  form  of  government.  However,  such 
Internal  developments  would  not  have  con- 
stituted a  matter  of  International  concern 
calling  for  the  attention  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  feature  of  the  developments  tn 
Hungary  which  compelled  the  attention  of 


tbe  organisation  was  tlie  intervention  of 
Soviet  armed  forces.  This  Intervention 
transformed  the  uprising  from  a  demand  for 
a  change  In  tJM  form  and  character  of  the 
domestic  government  Into  a  call  for  na- 
tional liberation  from  external  oppression. 
It  Is,  therefore,  appropriate  that  the  report 
dwell  In  the  first  Instance  on  the  details  of 
Soviet  armed  Intervention.  The  Soviet 
apologia  has  been  directed  exclusively  to- 
ward the  statement  of  reasons  which  would 
Justify  such  intervention,  and  not  to  a 
denial  of  the  act. 

1&2.  In  this  chapter  It  is  not  proposed  to 
deal  with  the  uprising  itself  or  to  discuss 
the  reasons  which  have  been  advanced  to 
justify  Soviet  Intervention.  This  and  the 
following  chapters  are  concerned  solely  with 
stating  the  known  facts  about  the  extent  of 
Intervention  by  Soviet  armed  forces  and  the 
natxire  of  the  conflict  between  those  forces 
and  tbe  people  of  Hungary.  The  present 
chapter  will  deal  with  the  time  and  manner 
of  the  first  armed  intervention  which  osten- 
sibly commenced  on  October  34.  1956,  and 
the  subsequent  chapter  with  the  tiine  and 
manner  of  the  second  armed  Intervention 
from  the  early  morning  of  November  4,  to 
the  suppression  of  armed  Hungarian 
resistance. 

B.  Movements  of  Soviet  forces  and  areas  of 
fighting 

153.  The  committee  has  received  Informa- 
tion from  many  sources  regarding  the  move- 
ments of  Soviet  armed  forces,  and  on  the 
basis  of  this  Information  it  Is  possible  to 
present  the  following  account  of  the  mili- 
tary operations  Involved. 

154.  At  the  time  of  the  uprising,  the  Soviet 
troop  locations  nearest  to  Budapest  were 
Cegled  and  Sz^kesfehferv&r,  both  about  70 
kilometers  from  Budapest,  the  former  south- 
east and  the  latter  southwest  of  the  capi- 
tal The  tanks  coming  from  the  southwest 
appeared  In  Budapest  at  about  2  ajn.  on 
October  24.  at  which  time  they  were  seen 
at  Morlcz  Zslgmond  Circle,  in  Buda,  heading 
toward  Pest.  They  had  crossed  the  Szabad- 
sag  (formerly  F>erencz  Jdssef)  Bridge  and 
were  standing  on  the  cast,  or  Pest,  side  of 
the  bridge  between  3:30  ajn.  and  6  ajn.  Not 
all  the  tanks  coming  from  the  southwest 
crossed  by  the  Szabads^g  Bridge.  Between 
4:30  a^n.  and  5:30  ajn.  other  tanks  passed 
over  the  Marglt  Bridge  on  their  way  between 
Buda  and  Pest.  Some  tanks  remained  near 
the  bridges,  controlling  passage  over  the 
rivu-.  Others  occupied  the  embankment  road 
running  north  and  south  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Danube.  Still  others  concentrated 
arotind  major  buildings  in  Pest.  At  the  lat- 
ter points  they  were  shortly  Joined  by  tanks 
arriving  from  CeglM;  these  had  passed 
through  the  outlying  suburbs  of  Budapest — 
PestsBenterzs^bet  and  Sorok£4r — at  about  6 
ajn.  Thus  the  movement  of  Soviet  forces 
gives  the  impression  of  a  military  movement 
planned  in  advance. 

156.  At  the  time  of  the  entry  of  Soviet 
forces,  the  people  of  Budapest  had  been  In 
conflict  with  the  AVH  tar  some  hours.  This 
conflict  had  begun  at  the  Radio  Building  the 
previous  evening,  and  during  the  night  the 
people,  having  secured  arms,  had  continued 
to  attack  the  AVH  wherever  they  could  be 
found. 

156.  As  day  broke  on  the  morning  of  Oc- 
tober 24,  the  people  found  themselves  no 
longer  confronted  only  by  the  discredited 
AVH.  but  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union  parading  In  strength  through  the 
streets  of  Hungary's  capttaL  At  0  tuoa.,  one 
of  the  columns  of  Soviet  vehicles  coming 
from  the  west  opened  fire  without  warning 
at  the  point  where  the  major  thoroughfare 
of  U1161  Street  reaches  the  People's  Park  (N*- 
pllget);  no  fighting  was  taXing  place  there 
at  the  time.  Soviet  vehicles  coming  frcan  the 
east  are  reported  to  have  opened  Are  In  the 
outskirts  at  6  a^n.  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Slaughterhouse,  and  at  7  a.m.  at  the  cor- 


ner of  Soroks4rl  Street  and  Nagy  S&ndor 
Street.  Thus  began  the  conflict  between 
the  people  of  Budapest  and  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

157.  While  the  outbreak  of  fighting  has 
focused  attention  on  the  actual  entry  of 
Soviet  forces  Into  Budai>est,  the  Committee 
has  good  reason  to  believe  that  Eteps  had 
been  qtiitely  taken  dtu-ing  the  2  preced- 
ing days  with  a  view  to  the  use  of  Soviet 
forces  for  the  repression  of  discontent  in 
Hungary.  It  has  been  credibly  reported  that 
on  October  21-22,  in  the  neighboring  areas 
of  Rumania,  Soviet  officers  on  leave  and  re- 
serve officers  speaking  Hungarian  or  German 
were  recalled. 

158.  On  October  20-21,  floating  bridges 
were  assembled  at  Zahony  on  the  frontier 
between  the  UJS.SJl.  and  Hungary;  it  was 
over  these  pontoon  bridges  that  Soviet 
troops  from  the  U.S.SJI.  crossed  on  the 
morning  of  October  24.  It  has  also  been 
credibly  reported  to  the  Committee  that 
Soviet  forces  were  seen  on  the  march  between 
Ssombathely  and  Sz^kesfehervar  as  early  as 
October  22,  moving  from  the  west  toward 
Budapest.  During  the  night  of  October  23- 
24,  Soviet  forces  began  to  pass  through  Szeged 
and  continued  to  move  through  the  town 
along  the  rofwl  to  Budapest  for  some  38 
hours. 

159.  There  Is  evidence  also  that,  even  in 
the  first  intervention  by  the  armed  forces 
of  the  UJ3B.R.,  use  was  made  not  only  of 
Soviet  troops  stationed  In  Hungary,  but  of 
Soviet  troops  from  the  UJ3.SJI  Itself  and 
from  Rumania.  It  would  appear  that  of  the 
Soviet  forces  used  In  the  first  Intervention. 
only  two  divisions  had  been  stationed  In 
Hungary  before  the  uprising,  namely,  the 
2d  Mechanized  Division  and  the  17th  Mech- 
anized Division.  Seemingly,  however,  Soviet 
authorities  had  foreseen  the  probshllity  that 
the  troops  stationed  on  Himgart^  territory 
would  be  insufficient  to  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion, and  had  taken  steps  to  call  In  forces 
from  outside  Hungary.  The  Soviet  troops 
from  the  U.S.SJI.  who  crossed  the  pontoon 
bridges  at  Z&hony  moved  onward  to  Miskolc, 
while  those  who  crossed  the  border  in  the 
vicinity  of  Beregsvu-iny  proceeded  toward 
Nylregyh4za  and  Debrecen.  The  Hungarian 
political  police  at  Nylrbitor  reported  at 
1  ajn.  on  October  24  to  the  Ministry  of 
Defense  that  Soviet  troops  had  entered  Hun- 
gary from  Rimianla.  When  on  October  28 
soldiers  of  the  82d  and  84th  Mechanized 
Divisions  were  treated  in  the  Vereb^ly  Clinic 
In  Budapest,  they  were,  on  Interrogation, 
found  to  be  In  poesession  of  Rimianlan 
money.  Part  of  the  two  divisions  had  been 
stationed  at  Tlmlsoara.  Thus  the  forces  used 
to  repress  the  uprising  In  October  were  not 
exclusively  forces  which  had  been  stationed 
In  Hungary  under  the  Warsaw  Treaty. 

C.  Resistance  of  the  Httngarian  people  to  the 
Soviet  attack 

160.  The  Soviet  forces  had  been  given  to 
understand  that  their  task  would  be  the 
liquidation  of  counterrevolutionary  gangs. 
The  situation  In  which  they  found  them- 
selves was  that  they  were  confronted  by 
the  unanimous  opposition  of  an  outraged 
people.  Those  elements  on  which  they  had 
presumably  counted,  with  the  exception  of 
the  secret  police,  failed  to  provide  the  ex- 
pected support.  The  Communist  Party, 
which  had  held  the  country  In  its  grip  dur- 
ing the  preceding  years,  was  rapidly  disin- 
tegrating. The  detested  A.V.H.,  which  had 
been  the  main  Instrument  of  oppression, 
found  Itself  paralyzed  by  the  resentment  of 
the  people.  Its  members  had  been  forced  to 
seek  refuge  In  various  strongholds,  where 
they  were  subjected  to  persistent  attack,  for 
the  ruthlessnesB  which  they  had  themselves 
exercised  now  recoiled  on  t.>»Tn  The  Hun- 
garian army,  which  the  Budapest  Badlo  an- 
nounced as  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Soviet 
forces,  is  not  known  to  have  lent  them  any 
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assistance  whatever,  while  In  at  least  one 
Instance  it  engaged  In  active  battle  with 
them  and  In  many  other  cases  gave  aid  and 
support  to  the  Hungarian  people  In  their 
resistance  lo  the  Soviet  army 

161  In  combating  the  new  enemy,  people 
of  all  ages  and  occupations  showed  remark- 
able unity  of  purpose.  However  Important 
the  role  of  the  students  In  the  Initial  stage 
of  the  demonstrations.  It  was  matched  by 
equal  determination  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
ers as  the  fighting  grew  In  Intensity.  The 
fighting  was  nowhere  more  severe  than  In 
certain  .actory  districts  The  peasants  lent 
aid  and  assistance  by  supplying  the  fighters 
In  Budapest  with  food  at  little  or  no  cost. 
Moreover,  while  there  were  many  Instances 
of  middle-aged  or  elderly  people  participat- 
ing In  the  fighting,  the  youth  of  the  capital 
played  a  leading  part. 

162  Two  of  the  first  Instances  of  the  use 
of  "Molotov  cocktails"  were  by  a  man  of  some 
50  years  of  age.  who  destroyed  an  armored 
car  at  7:30  am  on  October  24  near  the  KlU&n 
Barracks,  and  by  children  who  are  reported 
to  have  blown  up  an  armored  car  with  Its 
crew  at  8  30  a.m.  Efforts  made  by  leaders 
to  prevent  the  distribution  of  arms  to  young 
boys  seem  In  many  instances  to  have  been  In 
vain:  they  readily  learned  to  make  effective 
use  of  rifles  which  came  into  their  posses- 
sion. 

163  In  the  highly  Industrialized  area  of 
Csepel  Island  at  the  southern  end  of  Greater 
Budapest,  the  factory  workers,  reinforced 
by  police  and  artillery  units  which  had  come 
over  to  their  side,  created  an  effective  or- 
ganization of  their  own  Though  Soviet 
tanks  arrived  In  Csepel  at  7  am.  on  October 
24,  they  made  no  persistent  attempt  to 
crush  the  uprising  there  One  Incident  was 
reported  In  which  eight  Soviet  armored 
cars,  reinforced  by  AVH  personnel,  opened 
fire  near  the  former  Manfred  Weiss  factory;  ' 
when,  however,  the  factory  workers  pressed 
with  their  attack  on  the  AVH,  the  Soviet 
armored  cars  retreated  to  Budapest  The 
Csepel  workers  were  thus  free  to  go  to  the 
help  of  those  who  were  fighting  In  Budapest. 
They  traveled  northward  In  cars,  on  bicy- 
cles, or  on  foot,  to  the  center  of  the  city 

164.  In  the  middle  of  Pest,  two  of  the 
major  points  of  opposition  to  the  Soviet 
Invasion  were  the  KlUan  Barracks  and  the 
Corvln  Cinema.  At  the  KlUin  Barracks,  the 
former  Maria  Terezla  military  barracks — an 
old  and  strong  brick  structure  on  U1161 
Street — a  unit  of  the  Hungarian  Army  under 
the  leadership  of  Col  Pal  Mal^ter,  took 
Bides  with  the  Insurgents  and  continued  to 
withstand  successive  attacks  by  Soviet  forces. 
The  defenders  of  the  KlUAn  Barracks,  In- 
cluding tl.e  civilian  reinforcements,  are  said 
to  have  numbered  some  2.000  When  fight- 
ing ended  there,  60  to  70  Soviet  soldiers  had 
lost  their  lives.  About  50  yards  away  from 
the  KlUan  Barracks,  Just  beyond  U1161  Street 
the  Corvln  Cinema,  standing  at  the  point 
of  convergence  of  three  roads.  U1161  Street, 
J6zsef  Boulevard  and  Klsfaludy  Passage,  was 
rapidly  converted  Into  a  stronghold.  Attack 
on  the  cl^oma.  a  strong,  circular  structure, 
was  made  difficult  by  the  proximity  on  all 
sides  of  tour-story  building^. 

165  The  committee  heard  a  graphic  ac- 
count of  the  conflict  at  the  Corvln  Block  and 
of  the  ur  of  the  "Molotov  cocktail"  by  the 
lns\irgents.  An  antitank  gun,  removed  from 
a  disabled  Soviet  tank  was  placed  against 
the  steps  In  front  of  the  cinema,  and  a  mech- 
anism was  arranged  to  fire  It  from  within 
the  building.  The  tanks  or  armored  cars 
came  from  the  side  streets  and,  on  turning 
Into  the  boulevard,  were  within  range  of  the 
antitank  gun  which  was  able  to  destroy 
their  tracks  tjefore  they  could  train  their 
guns  on  the  cinema.  Observers  posted  on  the 
top  floors  of  buildings  on  the  side  streets  sig- 
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naled  the  approach  of  Soviet  vehicles.  At 
the  signal,  the  preparation  of  "Molotov  cock- 
tails" began  A  bottle — perhaps  a  bottle  of 
tomato  preserve  previously  emptied  for  the 
purpose — was  nearly  filled  with  gasoline.  It 
was  then  loosely  corked,  with  toweling 
around  the  cork.  At  a  second  signal,  given 
when  the  tank  drew  nearer  to  the  Corvln 
Cinema,  the  bottle  would  be  tlpp>ed  down- 
ward so  that  the  gasoline  could  seep  Into 
the  toweling.  At  the  third  signal,  the  towel- 
ing would  be  lit  and  the  bottle  thrown.  As 
the  loose  cork  fell  out,  the  bottle  would  ex- 
plode A  gasoline  store  on  the  premises  of 
the  Corvln  Cinema  provided  its  defenders 
with  an  adequate  supply  of  fuel  The  Corvln 
Block  was  one  of  the  resistance  groups  In 
Budapest  which  successfully  withstood  at- 
tack during  the  first  period  of  fighting. 

166.  At  times  the  Hungarians  met  with 
sympathy  from  Soviet  troopw,  Soviet  forces 
normally  stationed  in  Hungary  or  in  Ru- 
mania had  been  affected  by  their  surround- 
ings Many  a  Hungarian  had  learned  some 
Russian — either  at  school  where  it  was  a 
compulsory  language,  or  in  a  prisoner-of-war 
camp.  They  were  able  to  reproach  the  Soviet 
troops,  when  occasion  offered,  for  their  in- 
terference In  Hungarian  affairs.  The  Soviet 
soldiers  were.  Indeed,  in  a  situation  of  some 
embarrassment.  The  civilians  whom  they 
fought  Included  women,  children,  and  elderly 
people.  They  could  see  that  the  people  were 
unanimous  In  their  fight  against  the  AVH 
and  foreign  Intervention;  that  the  men  whom 
the  Soviet  Army  was  fighting  and  the  pris- 
oners who  were  captured  were  not  fascists, 
but  workers  and  students,  who  demonstrably 
regarded  Soviet  soldiers  not  as  liberators,  but 
as  oppressors.  It  was  also  an  unusual  ex- 
perience for  the  Soviet  soldiers,  as  for  the 
Hungarians  themselves,  to  hear  people  speak- 
ing openly  on  subjects  hitherto  banned  In 
conversation.  Some  Russian  officers  and 
soldiers  appear  to  have  fought  and  died  on 
the  Hungarian  side 

167  Confronted  by  opposition  In  Buda- 
pest which  they  were  unable  to  master,  the 
Soviet  forces  were  In  no  position  to  control 
the  provinces.  The  concentration  of  forces 
in  Budapest  seemingly  left  certain  parts  of 
the  country,  particularly  the  region  between 
the  Danube  and  the  western  frontiers — 
Transdanubla^— practically  free  from  Soviet 
forces.  In  such  centers  as  P^cs,  no  Soviet 
troops  arrived  until  the  beginning  of 
November  In  some  other  centers  where  So- 
viet garrisons  were  present  but  isolated,  re- 
lations with  the  local  Inhabitants  were  ami- 
cable enough  On  October  28.  Free  Radio 
Gy6r  announced  that  the  Soviet  mllltfiry 
commander  had  denied  any  intention  of  in- 
terfering "In  your  Internal  political  affairs," 
adding  that  "the  rising  of  the  Hungarian 
people  against  oppressive  leaders  is  Justi- 
fied." The  Soviet  commander  thanked  the 
population  for  supplying  milk  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Soviet  garrison  and  requested  the 
people  to  notify  him  of  any  violation  of 
regulations  by  Soviet  soldiers.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  assured  the  people  of  OyOr  that  the 
Soviet  troops  were  not  preparing  to  attack 
the  city 

168  In  Veszpr^m,  the  Revolutlonal  Coun- 
cil, hearing  of  rumors  on  October  28  that  So- 
viet troops  at  the  Hajm&sker  barracks  were 
preparing  to  attack  the  city  in  order  to  re- 
Instate  the  former  officials,  sent  a  three-man 
delegation  to  the  S<5vlet  commander.  The 
commander  deplored  that  at  V&rpalota,  in 
the  county  of  Veszpr^m,  three  Soviet  citi- 
zens had  been  killed,  but  he  recognized  the 
right  of  the  Hungarian  people  to  choose  their 
own  form  of  government  and  to  remove  lead- 
ers who  did  not  perform  their  tasks  prop- 
erly He  gave  the  assurance  that,  If  the 
Hungarians  refrained  from  attack,  the  So- 
viet troops  would  make  no  attack  on  Vesz- 
prem.  The  same  Soviet  commander  refused 
to  give  asylum  to  members  of  the  AVH  who 
had  sought  refuge  with  Russian  troops.  At 
Jaszbereny  the   Soviet  commander   took   the 


Initiative  of  calling  on  the  revolutlonarr 
council  Accompanied  by  two  Soviet  offlcerB 
he  promised  the  council  that  he  would  not 
Interfere  In  Hungarian  Internal  affairs  and 
that  the  troops  would  not  leave  the  barracks 
on  maneuvers  J&azbereny  was  later  the 
scene  of  a  serious  Incident,  but  not  until  No- 
vember 4,  when  Soviet  policy  had  changed 
In  Debrecen  the  Soviet  forces  withdrew  from 
the  city  to  the  countryside.  Soviet  tanks 
had  arrived  there  on  October  24,  but,  after 
negotiations  between  the  revolutionary 
council  and  the  Soviet  commander  had  be- 
gun  in  the  afternoon  of  the  26th.  the  com- 
mander agreed  to  withdraw  the  Soviet  troops 
from  the  city  and  to  lift  the  curfew,  and 
Soviet  withdrawal  from  Debrecen  began  on 
the  27th. 

169  In  the  provinces,  the  evidence  sug- 
gests that  the  Soviet  forces  were  concerned 
rather  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  Hungarian 
people 

170.  In  Budapest  the  fighting  continued 
from  the  24th  to  the  28th,  as  Soviet  armor 
sought  to  eliminate  the  reslsters'  strong, 
holds.  The  massacre  in  the  square  by  the 
Parliament  Building  exasperated  rather  than 
terrified  the  people,  and  the  severe  Soviet 
attacks  of  October  27  were  unsuccessful.  Not 
until  the  cease-fire  of  October  28  did  a  lull 
ensue,  and  the  fighting  had.  in  effect,  come 
to  an  end  by  October  30. 

D.  The  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from 
Budapest 

171  One  central  demand  of  the  Insurgents 
in  Budapest  was  that  Soviet  troops  should 
withdraw  from  the  capital.  Deputations  of 
the  revolutionary  council  from  the  prov- 
inces and  from  the  fighting  groups  in  Buda- 
pest prefsed  their  demands  on  the  Govern- 
ment They  stressed  that  they  would  not 
lay  down  their  arms  until  the  Government 
had  made  its  position  clear  regarding  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from  the  entire 
country.  However,  the  insurgents  conceded 
that  the  first  step  would  be  the  evacuation 
of  Budapest,  to  be  followed  within  a  given 
period  of  time  by  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
forces  from  Hungarian  territory.  Such  were 
the  demands  received  from  the  Student* 
Revolutionary  Council,  the  Miskolc  Revolu- 
tionary Council,  the  Transdanubian  National 
Council,  and  from  numerous  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

172.  At  5  25  p  m  on  Octot>er  28,  the  Hun- 
garian Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Nagy.  announced 
that  the  Soviet  Government  had  agreed  to 
begin  the  withdrawal  of  its  troops  from  "the 
city's  territory  "  The  following  morning 
Premier  Nagy  and  the  Minister  of  Defence. 
General  Karoly  Janza,  met  the  representa- 
tives of  the  more  prominent  insurgent 
groups  at  the  Ministry  of  Defence.  Accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  received.  General  Janza 
insl&ted  during  this  meeting  that  the  tech- 
nical complexity  of  a  withdrawal  of  troops 
made  it  difficult  to  effect  this  within  the 
time  limits  set  by  the  insurgents  Since, 
however,  the  discussions  also  concerned  the 
reestablishment  of  order  In  Budapest,  the 
meeting  ended  on  a  hopeful  note.  The  Gov- 
ernment was  to  seek  to  conclude  with  the 
Soviet  authorities  a  timetable  for  actual 
withdrawal,  while  the  Insurgents  would  lend 
assistance  In  this  task  by  maintaining  order 
and  showing  due  respect  toward  the  with- 
drawing Soviet  forces. 

173  Negotiations  between  the  Government 
and  the  Soviet  authorities  continued  during 
the  day  At  the  same  time.  General  Klrily. 
as  head  of  the  Revolutionary  Military  Coun- 
cil, was  establishing  the  foundations  of  the 
National  Guard,  with  the  Intention  of  guid- 
ing and  coordinating  the  various  Insurgent 
groups  During  the  evening  General  Janza 
announced  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
from  the  eighth  district  of  Budapest,  and 
called  upon  the  Insurgents  to  lay  down  their 
arms  In  conformity  with  the  agreement 
The  next  day  he  announced  that   the  with- 
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drawal  of  Soviet  forces  from  Budapest  would 
be  oocnpleted  by  dawn  of  October  31. 

174.  During  the  last  days  of  October,  So- 
viet armored  and  other  vehicles  began  to 
evacuate  Budapest,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  key  positions,  such  as  the  Soviet 
Embassy  and  the  main  approaches  to  the 
Danube  bridges.  This  withdrawal,  however, 
took  place  simultaneously  with  the  sur- 
rounding of  the  principal  airports  of  Buda- 
pest— sm  action  which  provoked  a  resolution 
of  the  staff  of  the  Hungarian  National  Air 
Command  of  October  30  threatening  that, 
unless  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from 
Budapest  was  effected  within  12  hours,  the 
Hungarian  Air  Force  "would  make  an  armed 
stand  In  support  of  the  demands  of  the 
entire  Hungarian  working  people."  The 
Budap>est  airports  of  Ferihegy.  Budaors  and 
TokOl  were  under  the  control  of  Soviet  troops 
or  substantially  so,  owing  to  the  proximity 
to  these  airfields  of  Soviet  artillery  and 
armored  units.  The  same  was  true  of 
Szentklr&lyszabadja  airport  (between  Vesz- 
pr^m  and  Lake  Balaton )  and  the  Kecskemet 
and  Szolnok  airports  Budapest  was  ringed 
by  three  airfields  In  Its  Inunedlate  vicinity, 
while  the  three  others,  lying  at  a  distance 
of  100  kilometers,  occupied  strategic  posi- 
tions. It  appears,  however,  that  six  mili- 
tary airfields — P&pa,  Sz^kesfeh^rv^r  and 
Kaposvir  In  western  Hungary.  Klskunlach&za 
and  Kalocsa  In  central  Hungary,  and  Kun- 
madaras  In  northeastern  Hungary — were  not 
subject  at  that  time  to  Soviet  military  con- 
trol. They  had.  according  to  reports,  some 
200  Hungarian  planes,  of  various  types, 
available   for   Immediate    action. 

175.  General  Klraly.  In  accordance  with 
Premier  N.igy's  instructions,  forbade  any 
military  action  on  the  part  of  the  Hungarian 
Air  Force.  The  position  taken  by  the  Pre- 
mier was  that,  as  discussions  were  underway 
regarding  the  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet 
troops,  any  sign  of  belligerence  on  the  part 
of  the  Hungarian  forces,  particularly  If  not 
the  result  of  direct  provocation,  would  de- 
stroy the  chance  of  resolving  this  question 
through  negotiations  and  might,  in  fact, 
precipitate  Soviet  retaliation.  However,  air 
reconnaissance  was  permitted,  and  reports 
were  received  on  Soviet  troop  movements 
in  Hungary  for  the  period  of  October  29  to 
November  2.  In  the  vicinity  of  Budapest, 
to  the  north  and  south  of  the  city  on  the 
Vdc.  Cegl6d  and  Kecskemet  highways,  there 
were  stationed  on  October  30  some  200 
tanks,  tenders  and  other  Soviet  armored 
vehicles.  Just  to  the  west  of  Budapest  were 
some  30  tanks,  and  at  Szekesfeh^rv&r.  25. 
In  western  Hungary,  around  Gy(5r  and 
Szombathely,  some  10  to  15  tanks  and  other 
service  vehicles  were  located  near  each  town. 
In  Kecskemet.  Szolnok,  B«^k6scsaba  and 
Debrecen  there  remained  a  small  number 
of  tanks.  It  was  calculated  that.  In  all, 
there  were  less  than  400  Soviet  tanks  in 
commission  in  Hungary  at  that  time.  On 
October  30  an  airlift  from  Tbkol.  Ferihegy 
smd  other  airports  was  put  into  operation, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  some  200  transport 
planes  were  used  to  evacuate  the  families 
of  Soviet  military  and  civilian  personnel 
and  wounded  troops.  Notwithstanding  the 
reports  that  the  Incoming  planes  were  carry- 
ing mlllUry  supplies,  the  belief  was  gen- 
erally entertained  on  the  last  day  of  Octo- 
ber that  the  Soviet  withdrawal  might  soon 
become  a  reality. 

176.  This  hope  was  short  lived.  At  11:30 
pm  on  November  1.  Radio  Budapest  re- 
ported that,  according  to  an  announcement 
Issued  by  the  Soviet  Embassy,  airfields  of 
the  Hungarian  Air  Force  had  been  sur- 
rounded by  armored  force.s  of  the  Soviet 
Army  In  order  to  secure  the  air  transport 
of  the  families  of  Soviet  troops  and  the 
wounded.  The  radio  statement  added  that 
"The  Hungarian  Air  Force,  in  full  comple- 
ment, was  ready  to  defend  Itself  against 
overwhelming     strength.     The     Goverment. 


however,  fully  realizing  Ite  responslbUltles, 
prohibited  the  oi>etUng  of  fire.  So  the 
troope  of  the  Air  Force  are  now  facing  the 
Soviet  forces  present,  without  firing  and  with 
discipline.  They  await  the  departvire  of  the 
Soviet  troope."  By  this  date,  the  possibility 
of  action  by  the  Hungarian  Air  Force  was 
rapidly  being  curtailed.  The  staging  areaa 
of  the  Soviet  troope  were  by  now  the  Hun- 
garian military  airfields  or  those  which  the 
Soviet  Air  Force  had  previously  occupied, 
such  as  P&pa  and  Veszpr6m.  Considering 
that  the  number  of  civilians  and  wounded 
soldiers  to  be  evacuated  was  relatively  small. 
It  seemed  that  the  Soviet  Embassy's  an- 
nouncement was  Intended  to  Justify  the 
seizure  of  the  airfields  and  the  Immobiliza- 
tion of  the  Hungarian  Air  Force. 

177.  The  avaUable  Information  Indicates 
that,  during  the  days  following  October  29. 
the  prevailing  attitude  in  Budapest  with 
regard  to  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  was 
one  of  quiet,  though  tense,  expectancy.  The 
new  free  press  and  the  radio,  while  rejoicing 
In  the  positive  results  achieved  during  the 
negotiations  for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
forces  from  Budapest,  asked  the  population 
to  refrain  from  showing  any  signs  of  hos- 
tility toward  the  foreign  troops.  The  Soviet 
forces  did.  In  fact,  withdraw  from  the  city 
without  obstruction.  In  the  20th  dUtrlct, 
Soroksdr  and  Pestszenterzs^bet.  which  came 
under  the  unified  conrunand  of  the  National 
Guard,  the  only  Incidents  reported  on  the 
29th  were  of  fighUng  with  some  Soviet  units 
which  had  been  cut  off  from  food  supplies 
and  were  looting  food  stores.  The  next  day, 
the  cease  fire  came  Into  full  effect  and 
thereafter  the  armed  truce  was  respected  by 
both  Bides,  and  no  Infringements  occurred 
until  the  early  hours  of  November  4.  The 
situation  was  similar  In  the  suburban  areas 
to  the  north  and  west  of  the  capital.  In 
the  provincial  centers,  the  Soviet  troops 
withdrew  from  the  towns  or.  If  garrisoned 
there,  to  the  barracks,  giving  the  Impression 
that  their  Intervention  In  Hungary  was 
coming  to  an  end. 

E.  The  logistic  deployment  of  new  Soviet 
forces 

178.  In  fact,  during  the  last  days  of  Octo- 
ber and  the  beginning  of  November,  the  So- 
viet forces  were  effecting  three  types  of  troop 
movements  In  Hungary.  The  first  was  the 
withdrawal  from  the  capital,  and  from  pub- 
lic view  In  the  provinces.  The  second  waa 
the  dispatch  of  new  forces  from  the  east  to 
certain  strategic  centers  within  Hungary,  os- 
tensibly, as  announced  by  Soviet  Ambassador 
Andropov,  to  assist  In  the  organized  with- 
drawal of  the  Soviet  forces.  The  third  was 
the  massing  on  and  within  the  Hungarian 
borders  of  heavy  armored  units  which  were 
to  be  called  upon  4  days  later  to  crush  the 
Hungarian  uprising.  The  first  two  move- 
ments— outward  from  Budapest  and  Inward 
from  the  eastern  frontier,  seem  to  have  con- 
verged, at  strategic  locations  along  the  main 
arterial  road  system,  to  form  a  crescent  about 
150  kilometers  east  of  Budapest.  This  con- 
solidation stretched  from  Gyongyos  and  Hat- 
van  in  the  north  on  the  Budapest-Miskolc 
highway,  then  through  Cegl6d  and  Szolnok 
on  the  Budapest-Debrecen  highway,  and 
Kecskemet  on  the  Budapest-Szeged  highway, 
to  Dunafoldv&r  which  lies  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Danube.  In  Transdanubla  be- 
fore October  31.  this  military  consolidation 
was  not  as  extensive  as  in  the  Danublan 
plain  except  at  Szekesfeh^rv&r.  to  which 
some  of  the  troope  from  Budapest  had  been 
withdrawn. 

179.  On  the  eastern  frontier,  after  2  d^ys 
of  relative  Immobility — October  27  and  2&-- 
new  troop  movements  were  observed.  At 
Zahony.  the  frontier  station  on  the  Transcar- 
pathlan  border,  at  least  100  tanks  were  lo- 
cated on  Hungarian  territory,  while  a  con- 
siderable force  of  motorized  infantry,  with 
artillery  vehicles  and  supporting  tank  units, 
was   moving   westward   toward   NyiregyhJiza! 


The  next  day,  133  light  tank*  and  80  of  the 
latest  model  heavy  tanks  crossed  the  frontier 
at  Zihony.  more  than  compensating  for  the 
few  tanks  and  infantry  vehicles  which  were 
moving  eastward  from  Nylregyh&za,  with  the 
local  Inhabitants  cheering  them  on  their 
way. 

180.  In  some  cases,  as  reported  from  the 
frontier  village  of  Csaroda,  the  convoy  going 
eastward  had  not  really  left  Hungary,  but 
had  moved  In  a  circular  fashion,  returning 
westward  by  another  road.  Reports  of  new 
troops  entering  the  country  from  October  29 
appear  to  have  continued  dally.  The  Z4hony 
sector  was  the  principal  venue,  but  from  Oc- 
tober 31,  most  of  the  roads  leading  Into 
Hungary  were  being  used  for  the  conveyance 
of  Soviet  Uoops.  From  the  frontier  village 
of  Nylrbator  close  to  Satu  Mare  In  Rumania, 
to  the  frontier  post  of  Battonya,  near  Arad  In 
Rumania,  the  roads  were  blocked  with  In- 
coming vehicles.  At  Debrecen,  where  a  re- 
connaissance plane  of  the  Hungarian  Air 
Force  was  shot  down  on  October  31  by  a  So- 
viet antiaircraft  battery,  there  were  also  con- 
siderable military  activities.  During  the  fol- 
lowing 3  days,  air  reconnaissance  became 
Increasingly  difficult  owing  to  the  rapid 
diminution  In  the  number  of  airfields  free 
from  Soviet  control. 

181.  It  became  clear  that  the  new  Soviet 
troops  were  advancing  by  stages  toward 
strategic  positions  in  the  Danublan  plain  and 
even  Transdanubla.  Thus  fresh  units  came 
to  Szolnok  and  Kecskemet  by  November  1, 
while  another  unit  appears  to  have  crossed 
the  Danube  and  to  have  established  Itself 
by  that  date  at  Dombov&r,  20  kilometers 
north  of  the  city  of  P^s.  The  Soviet  Army 
used  also  the  main  railroad  line  passing 
through  Zahony  for  the  transportation  of 
troops.  It  is  known  that  they  seized  the 
railway  stations  at  Zahony,  Kisvarda  and 
Nylregyhaza  during  November  1  and  2.  and 
Eome  armed  clashes  occurred  between  the 
Hungarian  railway  workers  and  the  Soviet 
troops.  The  eastern  lines  were  comman- 
deered by  the  Soviet  military  command,  and 
from  November  2  on  the  Hungarian  railways 
could  not  operate  between  ^zolnok  and 
Nylregyhiza. 

182.  The  Soviet  Military  Command  was 
also  using  the  more  developed  communica- 
tions system  of  Czechoslovakia.  This  proved 
helpful  to  them,  as  the  Zihony  approaches 
to  Hungary  tended  to  constitute  a  bottleneck, 
notwithstanding  the  building  of  auxiliary 
pontoon  bridges  over  the  Tlsza.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Rumanian  crossings,  althotigh 
these  lines  were  put  Into  use,  as  far  south 
as  Tlmlsoara,  they  tended  to  extend  unduly 
the  Soviet  communications  system.  Thus,  a 
deployment  of  Soviet  forces  took  place  on 
the  north  through  Slovakia  and  along  the 
Danube,  possibly  as  far  east  as  Esztergom 
(north  of  Budapest)  to  Rajka  (north  of 
Magyar6var).  On  November  2  Soviet  troops 
from  Czechoslovakia  crossed  the  Danube 
bridge  at  Komarom. 

183.  By  the  evening  of  November  2,  Him- 
gary  had  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  been 
relnvaded.  Premier  Nagy  continued  negoti- 
ations with  the  Soviet  representatives.  In  the 
hope  that  this  powerful  Soviet  force  waa 
there  only  as  a  show  of  ftrength.  Estimates 
of  Soviet  forces  In  Hungary  vary  from  1,600 
to  4,000  tanks  and  from  75,000  men  to  200,000. 
The  committee  has  been  Informed  that  a 
more  probable  figure  is  2,500  tanks  and  ar- 
mored  cars   with    1,000  supporting   vehicles. 

184.  By  the  evening  of  November  3,  com- 
munication between  Budapest  and  the  prov- 
inces was  limited  to  the  telephone,  as  the 
highways  and  railways  were,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  sealed  off  by  the  Soviet  forces. 
The  agreement  between  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
errunent  and  the  Soviet  authorities  regard- 
ing the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from 
Hungary  had  been  reached  In  the  afternoon. 
Certain  outstanding  matters  relating  to  the 
withdrawal    remained    to    be   decided.     Por 
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thlB.  General  &lai6t«r.  head  of  a  delega- 
tion, waa  empowered  to  represent  the  Gov- 
ernment. At  10  p.m.  he  proceeded  to  tha 
headquarters  of  the  Soviet  Military  Com- 
mand at  TokOl  on  Csepel  laland.  Coooe- 
quently.  Premier  Nagy  had  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  Hungary,  despite  the  presence  of 
the  large  Soviet  military  force  In  the  coun- 
try, was  destined  to  become  free. 

F.  Conclusions 
185.  In  the  present  chapter,  the  commit- 
tee has  sxunmarlzed  the  Information  avail- 
able to  It  regarding  the  movement  of  Soviet 
forces  within  Hungary  from  the  beginning 
of  the  first  Intervention  to  the  eve  of  the 
second  Intervention.  Simultaneously  with 
the  renewed  concentration  of  military  forces 
described  In  this  chapter,  negotiations  were 
being  conducted  between  the  Government  of 
Hungary  and  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  from 
Hungary.  The  course  of  these  negotiations 
Is  dealt  with  In  chapter  VTH.  The  problem 
arises  of  reconciling  the  known  facta  re- 
garding the  political  negotiations  for  com- 
plete withdrawal  with  the  clear  evidence  of 
the  continued  relntroductlon  of  forces  and 
their  concentration  within  the  country.  It 
may  well  be  that.  Immediately  before  the 
second  Intervention,  the  political  and  mili- 
tary authorities  of  the  U.S.S.R  differed  re- 
garding the  best  way  of  meeting  the  un- 
usual circumstances  which  had  arisen,  and 
that  the  military  authorities  at  no  point 
abandoned  the  belief  that  the  only  way  to 
resolve  the  dlflflcultles  which  had  arisen  In 
Hungary  was  by  force. 

CHAPTDl  V SECOND  SOVIET  MIIJTAHT 

LNTERVENTION 

A.  Introduction 

186  A  period  of  less  than  a  week  Inter- 
vened between  the  end  of  hostilities  In  Octo- 
ber and  the  second  attack  by  Soviet  armed 
forces  on  the  morning  of  Sunday.  November 
4.  The  committee  received  authoritative  evi- 
dence regarding  the  conditions  In  Budapest 
during  this  brief  period.  On  tho  eve  of  the 
second  attack,  order  was  being  rapidly  re- 
stored in  the  damaged  streets  of  the  capital. 
People  were  already  at  work  removing  th« 
rubble  and  glass.  Despite  Innumerable 
broken  shop  windows,  no  looting  took  place. 
Good  progress  was  being  made  In  the  direc- 
tion of  political  consolidation,  and  the  re- 
nunptlon  of  work  could  be  confidently  ex- 
pected on  Monday.  November  5.  Negotiations 
had  been  completed  for  the  formation  of  a 
national  guard  under  General  Klr&ly  with  a 
view  to  ensuring  Internal  security.  A  sense 
of  confidence  had  developed  among  the 
citizens  of  Budapest. 

187  Fvldence  has  been  given  In  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  that  Soviet  troop  movements 
into  Hungary  on  a  considerable  scale  and 
other  military  preparations  had  been  going 
on  for  some  days.  In  view  of  the  dlfflcultles 
of  large-scale  military  planning.  It  would 
seem  most  probable  that  the  design  of  the 
second  Intervention  had  been  worked  out 
during  the  last  days  of  October,  if  not  scKsner. 
The  purpose  of  this  chapter  Is  to  assemble 
evidence  as  to  the  actual  fighting  which  took 
place  from  early  in  the  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 4  until  armed  resistance  ceased.  It  is 
thought  appropriate,  however,  at  this  point 
to  consider  one  aspect  of  the  fighting  that 
had  a  considerable  bearing  on  the  way  In 
which  It  developed,  namely  the  attitude  of 
the  regxilar  Hungarian  Army  toward  the  up- 
rising and  of  the  Insurgents  toward  the 
army. 

B    Relations  between  the  insurgents  and  the 
Hungarian   Army 

188  It  Is  a  significant  fact  that,  through- 
out the  uprising,  no  single  unit  of  the  Hun- 
garian Army  fought  as  such  on  the  side  of 
the  Soviet  troops.  Not  only  at  the  KlllAn 
barracks,  but  later  also  on  the  Citadel  In 
Budapest  and  In  the  Matra  and  Bukk  Moun- 
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tains,  Hungarian  Army  units  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  uprising.  Apart  from  these 
organized  army  units,  numerous  Hungarian 
soldiers  deserted  to  the  Insurgents  or  handed 
over  weapons  and  ammunition.  It  would 
not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
Hungarian  Army  proved  useless  to  the  Soviet 
command  throughout  Hungary  as  a  means 
of  quelling  the  Insurrection  In  fact,  It 
started  to  disintegrate  at  the  outset.  Deser- 
tions took  place  In  such  numbers  that  the 
Minister  of  Defense.  IstvAn  Bata.  was  obliged 
to  appeal  over  the  radio  In  the  following 
terms  at  8  56  am  on  October  25 — only  some 
36  hours  after  the  beginning  of  the  revolt:  "I 
Instruct  those  members  of  the  army  who. 
for  one  reason  or  another,  have  been  sep- 
arated from  their  units  to  report  to  their 
commanding  officers  at  their  formations  Im- 
mediately, and  not  later  than  Vi.  October  25  •* 
Later  appeals  by  radio  called  upon  the  troops 
to  report  to  the  nearest  military  p>ofit,  since 
by  then  many  soldiers  had  left  their  provin- 
cial garrisons  to  come  to  Budapest  or  to  help 
In  the  uprising  elsewhere. 

189.  Since  the  Junior  ranks  came  from 
peasant  or  working  class  homes,  where  the 
grievances  complained  of  were  well  known, 
their  sympathies  were  quickly  engaged  on 
behalf  of  the  Insurgents,  and  there  Is  evi- 
dence that  similar  grievances  to  those  of  the 
civilians  had  been  voiced  In  the  garrisons 
also.  For  example,  there  was  bitterness  over 
the  Introduction  of  a  Russian-type  uniform 
for  Hungarian  soldiers  and  over  the  subordi- 
nate position  of  the  Hungarian  Army  This 
Inferior  status  was  to  be  seen  In  the  super- 
vision by  Soviet  officers  of  the  Hungarian 
general  staff,  in  the  Soviet  control  over  heavy 
tactical  weapons,  heavy  communications  ma- 
terials, and  the  air  force,  and  In  the  infiltra- 
tion of  the  Hungarian  .Vrmy  by  state  security 
organs  under  Soviet  supervision.  A  sense  of 
Inferiority  had  thus  been  bred  in  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  army  which,  for  some  time 
past,   had   led  to  complaints. 

190  The  resistance  of  the  Hungarian 
people  was  considerably  strengthened  by  the 
attitude  of  the  soldiers,  at  first  by  their 
refusal  to  fight  against  the  insurgents  and 
soon  by  their  active  help.  This  attitude, 
however,  did  not  extend  to  most  of  the 
senior  officers  Under  Soviet  Inspiration, 
special  cadres  of  Communist  officers  had 
been  developed  to  handle  all  key  operations 
and  commanding  officers  were  chosen  for 
their  party  affiliation  rather  than  their  mlU- 
tarv  training.  Senior  Hungarian  officers 
with  military  experience  had.  In  most  cases, 
been  retired  or  assigned  to  teaching  poets 
In  one  of  the  military  academies  On  the 
other  hand,  a  number  of  younger  officers 
had  undergone  training  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  were  presumed  to  be  not  only  Commu- 
nists, but  also  pro-Soviet.  The  remainder 
of  the  officer  corps  had  at  one  time  or  an- 
other during  the  past  10  years  received  a 
special  Communist  Indoctrination,  and 
many  were  believed  to  have  pro-Soviet 
sympathies.  However.  In  the  Budapest  mili- 
tary academies,  contrary  to  expectations,  the 
cadets  reacted  differently  to  developments. 
They  were  aware  of  the  grievances  of  the 
workers  and  took  part  eagerly  In  such  dis- 
cussions as  those  at  the  PetOfi  Club.  Accord- 
ing to  Budapest  radio  reports,  when  the 
demonstrations  were  organized  on  Oc- 
tober 23.  about  800  cadets  from  the  Petofi 
Military  Academy  In  Buda  were  among  the 
demonstrators  at  the  Bem  statue.  Great  en- 
couragement was  given  to  the  demonstrators 
by  the  presence  in  their  midst  of  cadets 
marching   In    their   uniforms 

191.  All  these  factors  had  created  sympa- 
thy and  confidence  between  the  Insurgents 
and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Hungarian 
Army.  Most  of  the  Insurgents,  however,  re- 
mained distrustful  of  the  army  command 
and  of  the  senior  officers  In  general.  During 
the  days  of  freedom,  the  revolutionary 
military  council  of  the  army  and  the  com- 


mand of  the  national  guard  established 
working  relationship  with  the  Insurgents 
of  greater  Budapest.  In  the  provinces,  the 
situation  was  still  confused.  Much  depended 
on  the  attitude  of  the  officer  commanding 
the  local  garrison  and  on  that  of  his  gtafl 
Often  the  senior  officers  had  been  against 
the  uprising  or  had  declared  themselvea 
neutral  In  some  cases,  where  the  garrison 
had  actually  sided  with  the  insurgenu,  it 
had  been  unable  to  act  as  an  organized  unit 
for  lack  of  ammunition  or  through  action 
by  the  AVH  or  by  the  Soviet  NKVD. 

192  The  freedom  fighters  had  welcomed 
deserting  soldiers  and  officers  Into  their 
ranks  and  made  extensive  use  of  weapons 
and  equipment  given  them  by  the  army 
but  they  preferred  to  keep  the  command  of 
the  insurgent  groups  In  civilian  hands.  Dur- 
ing the  days  of  freedom.  It  was  proposed  to 
reorganize  the  army  on  nonpolltlcal  lines 
and  to  remove  some  of  the  officers  known 
for  their  pro-Soviet  views  This,  however, 
would  have  taken  time  and.  meanwhile,  the 
revolutionary  committees  had  little  faith 
In  the  ministry  of  defense  or  In  the  Hun- 
garian military  command.  They  often 
Insisted  on  personal  confirmation  of  Instruc- 
tions by  a  leader  they  trusted,  such  as  Gen- 
eral Mal^ter  or  General  Klr&ly. 

193  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary National  £)efense  Committee  on  Oc- 
U-iber  31.  Generals  Mal^ter  and  Klr&ly  and 
Colonel  N&der  of  the  Air  Force,  had  been  of 
the  opinion  that  the  reorganization  of  the 
Hungarian  Array  should  be  speeded  up 
They  felt,  however,  that  the  attitude  of  the 
army  and  of  the  insurgents  toward  the  Rus- 
sians should  be  above  reproach  during  the 
negotiations  for  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet 
troops.  The  possibility  of  a  renewed  Soviet 
attack  was  already  borne  in  mind.  While 
Generals  Maletcr  and  Istv4n  Kovacs  were 
concerned  exclusively  with  the  technlcxil  ne- 
gotiations for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops.  Colonel  Andr4s  Marton  was  called 
from  the  Zrlnyl  Military  Academy  to  prepare 
a  defense  plan,  for  use  In  the  event  of  a 
second  Soviet  attack.  Colonel  Marton.  how- 
ever, was  released  from  the  Zrlnyl  Academy 
only  on  November  2.  By  that  time,  Soviet 
troop  movements  were  going  on  In  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  communications 
were  becoming  extremely  difficult.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  Soviet  conunand,  If  It 
wished  to  strike,  had  more  than  sufficient 
trotips  In  Hungary  to  make  any  organized 
resistance  Impossible. 

194.  On  November  2  and  3  various  revolu- 
tionary groupks  In  such  positions  as  the  Cor- 
vln  Block  and  the  Kllt4n  Barracks  and  In 
the  Industrial  suburbs  of  Budapest  replen- 
ished their  stocks  of  ammunition  with  the 
help  of  the  National  Guard.  They  appear 
to  have  received  little,  however,  but  rlfie 
bullets.  Some  officers  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers  attached  to  the  various  groups 
undertook  a  little  hasty  artillery  training. 
Defensive  positions  were  Improved  or  alter- 
native sites  chosen  which  provided  better 
vantage  points  for  antitank  guns.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  no  overall  plan  was 
drawn  up  to  protect  Budapest  In  the  event 
of  an  attack.  The  resistance  organizers 
worked  on  the  local  level  and  with  Impro- 
vised means. 

195  Leaders  of  revolutionary  councils 
seemed  to  derive  special  satisfaction  from 
being  In  direct  telephone  communication 
with  Mr.  Nagy,  Mr.  Tlldy  or  General  KIraly. 
From  9  o'clock  In  the  evening  of  November 
3.  reports  came  In  from  the  councils  by 
telephone  and  special  messenger  both  to  Mr 
Nagy  and  to  General  Klrftly,  as  they  had  no 
confidence  In  the  hierarchy  of  officers  trans- 
mitting their  messages  from  the  field  to  the 
highest  echelons.  This  circumstance  throws 
some  light  on  the  individualist  nature  of 
Hungarian  military  operations.  Resistance 
followed  no  general  plan,  but  was  limited  to 
local,  although  often  fiercely  fought,  en- 
gagements.    It  Is  important  to  see  these  en- 


gagements against  the  background  of  a 
Hungarian  Army  which  had  virtually  ceaaed 
to  exist  as  such,  with  the  resulting  Impoaal- 
blUty  for  most  army  units  to  fight  In  for- 
mation, but  with  the  corollary  that  tha 
participation  of  soldiers  In  the  resistance. 
Individually  or  In  groups,  became  a  common 
feature  of  the  fighting.  It  was  In  such  cir- 
cumstances that  the  citizens  of  Budapest 
found  themselves  again  under  Soviet  fire. 

C.  The  fighting  in  Budapest 
196  From  9  p.m.  on  November  3  the 
capital  had  been  completely  surrounded. 
Information  that  hundreds  of  tanks  were 
advancing  slowly  toward  the  capital  was 
received  from  observation  posts  on  the  major 
highways.  Reports  came  In  that,  at  some 
places  such  as  Pestszenterzs^bet.  small  units 
had  entered  the  district,  possibly  trying  to 
make  the  Insurgents  open  fire.  Since,  ac- 
cording to  the  withdrawal  agreement  of 
October  31,  Russian  troops  were  to  evacuate 
Greater  Budapest,  local  commanders  were 
ordered  on  Instructions  from  Mr.  Nagy  not 
U)  open  fire  The  Ministry  of  Defense  also 
gave  the  same  Instruction  many  times.  Wit- 
nesses have  testified  that  In  no  case  was  a 
shot  fired  by  the  Insurgents.  By  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning  tanks  were  moving  along 
Soroks&r  Avenue  up  to  Bor&ros  Square  on 
the  Pest  side  of  the  river,  cutting  off  Csepel 
Island  from  the  Inner  capital.  Similar  ad- 
vances were  made  from  the  V&cl  Avenue 
on  the  north,  down  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  cutting  off  UJpest  from  the  Buda 
side.  No  precise  Information  exists  from 
the  other  sectors,  but  It  Is  known  that  So- 
viet troops  opened  fire  at  4  25  am.  at 
Budaorsl  Way,  to  the  south  of  the  old  city 
of  Buda.  Shortly  afterward  cannon  fire 
was  heard  from  all  quarters  of  the  city  and 
from  outlying  districts. 

197  Fighting  broke  out  at  numerous 
points  of  resistance.  Soviet  tanks  advanced 
along  the  main  boulevards  radiating  from 
the  Danube.  The  Insurgents  set  up  barri- 
cades at  Important  Intersections  on  the 
outer  ring  of  Pest  and  fierce  fighting  took 
place  at  UllOl  Street,  Marx  Square,  Kalvln 
Square,  st  the  KlU&n  Barracks,  and  at  the 
Corvln  Cinema.  On  the  Buda  side,  there 
was  fighting  on  the  Oell^rt  Hill,  at  the  Cita- 
del and  on  the  Royal  Palace  Hill,  at  the 
Southern  Railway  Station.  In  Sz^na  Square 
and  In  M6rlcz  Zslgmond  Circle.  Resistance 
varied  according  to  the  available  strength 
In  men.  weapons  and  ammunition.  In  some 
cases  Russian  troops  were  able,  within  a 
matter  of  hours,  to  fight  through  to  such 
Important  points  of  the  city  as  the  square 
by  the  Parliament  Building,  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  the  bridgeheads,  the  radio  sta- 
tion, and  the  police  headquarters.  What- 
ever organized  resistance  may  have  been 
planned  for  the  city  as  a  whole  had  ceased 
by  8  o'clock  In  the  morning,  that  Is,  shortly 
after  the  radio  station  had  been  taken  over 
by  Soviet  troojje.  Thereafter  the  groupa 
continued  fighting  until  their  ammunition 
was  exhausted  or  until  the  defending  posi- 
tions had  been  destroyed  by  the  heavy  tank 
barrage.  The  KlllAn  Barracks  were  sub- 
jected to  a  3 -hour  assault  and  to  aerial 
bombardment,  but  the  building  was  not 
seized  for  3  days.  The  Citadel  military 
units,  reinforced  by  freedom  fighters,  held 
out  until  November  7.  The  Soviet  loaaes 
were  severe,  as  these  defense  positions  were 
well  organlaed.  Fierce  fighting  also  took 
place  at  M6rlc«  Zslgmond  Circle  and  In  oth- 
er parts  of  the  city  From  the  evidence  re- 
ceived. It  would  seem  that  for  tho  first  a 
days  the  Soviet  attack  was  directed  prin- 
cipally against  those  fortified  positions 
which,  by  their  continued  resistance,  pr»- 
rented  the  Soviet  command  from  claiming 
that  It  was  In  full  control  ot  Budapest.  The 
Impression  Is  gained  that  the  Soviet  troopa 
avoided  a  systematic  hunting  down  of  see- 
cndary  targets,  such  as  snipers,  in  the  belief 


that  complete  order  would  shortly  be  re- 
stored. When  that  proved  not  to  be  the 
case,  Soviet  tanks  began  to  move  again 
along  the  main  boulevards,  firing  indis- 
criminately Into  houses  to  strike  fear  Into 
the  people  and  to  force  tbelr  surrender. 
This  shooting  caused  severe  damage  to 
buildings  on  the  boulevards  and  along  the 
side  streets,  even  where  there  had  been 
no  recent  resistance  by  the  freedom  fighters. 
By  November  8  much  of  Budapest  bore  severe 
traces  of  the  fighting.  Hundreds  of  build- 
ings were  completely  destroyed  and  thou- 
sands more  had  been  severely  damaged. 
The  destruction  was  especially  marked  In 
certain  districts  but.  In  a  city  as  large  as 
Budapest,  many  areas  were  fortunate  enough 
to  have  escaped.  By  nightfall  on  the  7th 
the  fighting  had  become  Intermittent  and 
was  mostly  confined  to  the  outlying  In- 
dustrial districts. 

198.  It  must,  however,  be  stated  that  on 
the  evidence  before  the  Committee  It  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Budapest  took  part  In  the  resistance. 
No  distinction,  therefore,  could  have  been 
made  between  civilian  and  military  popula- 
tion. "Molotov  cocktails"  were  thrown  from 
apartment  windows  on  upper  floors  by  men, 
women  and  children  on  a  wide  scale.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  difficult  for  any  Invading 
army  to  pick  the  objects  of  attack. 

D.  The  fighting    in   the    inAustHal   districts 
of  Budapest 

199.  In  the  Industrial  districts  of  Buda- 
pest, most  of  the  fighters  were  workers  and 
the  fighting  became  a  struggle  between  the 
Hungarian  factory  workers  and  the  Army  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  was  the  case  more 
particularly  In  those  districts  on  the  Pest 
side  of  the  Danube  where  most  of  the  heavy 
Industries  of  Hungary  are  concentrated.  As 
in  the  city  Itself,  leadership  of  the  resistance 
forces  emerged  at  the  local  level.  Each  dis- 
trict or  group  of  districts,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Its  revolutionary  councils,  received 
army  equipment  and  was  reinforced  by  army 
personnel  who  volunteered  to  Join  the  free- 
dom fighters.  The  Revolutionary  Council  of 
Csepel  received  some  85  pieces  of  artillery 
from  the  barracks  on  the  Island  when  many 
officers  and  men  Joined  them  against  the 
orders  of  their  commanding  officer. 

200.  The  factory  districts  from  UJpest  in 
the  north,  through  Kdb&nya  and  southward 
to  Pestsrenteras^bet.  Soroks&r  and  Csepel 
Island,  put  up  the  strongest  resistance. 
This  continued  until  November  11.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  clashes  In  the  hills 
of  N6gr&d  and  Baranya  counties  which  oc- 
ctirred  after  this  date.  It  can  be  said  that 
these  districts  were  the  scene  of  the  most 
tenacious  Hungarian  armed  resistance  dur- 
ing the  second  Intervention.  A  detailed  ac- 
coimt  of  the  fighting  In  all  districts  cannot 
be  given,  but  considerable  material  has  been 
received  on  the  overall  situation.  The  pri- 
mary objective  of  the  Soviet  forces  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  capture  and  con- 
trol of  the  city.  They  did  not  enter  the 
outlying  Industrial  districts  except  to  the 
extent  that  they  had  to  go  through  them 
when  following  the  main  highways.  In  the 
morning  of  November  4,  the  centers  o*  fight- 
ing were  on  the  highway  to  V&c  and  on  the 
other  highways  radiating  southward  to  Cse- 
pel Island.  The  Soviet  troops,  equipped 
with  armored  cars,  light  and  heavy  tanks, 
and  self-pcopelled  artillery,  were  faced,  as 
in  the  city,  with  fighting  on  street  cor- 
ners against  anti-tank  guns,  odd  pieces  erf 
arUllery.  machlneguns  and  incendiary  htmd 
grenades.  The  freedom  fighters  were  al- 
ways outnumbered,  but,  according  to  the 
evidence,  when  the  situation  became  desper- 
ate they  would  withdraw  and  reappear  from 
another  street  to  hit  the  tall  end  of  an  ad- 
vancing armored  column.  In  some  e«isea  the 
Soviet  troops  had  to  leave  tbelr  tanks  to 
olear  road  ohatruotlona,  flvlnf  the  freedom 


fighters  an  opportunity  to  attack  them  wltii 
side  arms.  It  appears  that  the  situation  on 
November  4  and  5  was  one  of  constant  har- 
assment of  the  Soviet  columns.  The  Soviet 
armored  units  opened  fire  on  all  buildings 
along  avenues  and  streets  and  inflicted  heavy 
casualties  among  noncombatants.  Several 
tenements  and  workers'  ap>artment  buildings 
collapsed  as  a  result  of  cannon  Are,  with  20 
to   50    people    trapped    in   the    cellars. 

201.  In  many  districts  the  factories,  such 
as  the  K6b&nya  Beer  Factory,  the  Ganz 
Works,  the  Electric  Bulb  Factory  and  the 
Csepel  Steel  Plant,  were  arsenals  for  the 
Hungarians.  The  fighting,  however,  varied 
In  the  different  districts,  according  to  the 
heavy  weapons  and  ammtinltlon  available. 
Witnesses  testified  that  action  would  con- 
tinue until  all  artillery  shells  were  exhausted. 
Then  the  freedom  fighters,  carrying  their 
side  arms,  would  either  Join  up  with  another 
group,  or  go  into  hiding.  The  Soviet  forces, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  a  superabundance  of 
fire  power,  and  It  was  not  necessary  for  the 
Soviet  Army  to  employ  all  the  armored  units 
which  it  had  at  Its  disposal. 

202.  The  fighting  In  the  20th  district — 
Pestszenterzs^bet  and  SoroksAr — was  orga- 
nized under  one  command  and  lasted  from 
the  morning  of  the  4th  until  the  evening 
of  the  8th.  Sporadic  fighting  then  continued 
until  the  morning  of  the  11th.  Radio  Sta- 
tion R6ka,  which  was  heard  outside  Hungary 
up  to  November  8.  was  located  in  this  dis- 
trict and  did  much  to  maintain  the  morale 
of  the  freedom  fighters.  Soroksar  Avenue 
Joins  Csepel  and  the  Tbkol  military  airport 
with  the  capital.  Soviet  troops  soon  gained 
control  of  this  avenue,  but  they  were  sub- 
jected to  harassment  and  their  losses  of  men 
and  materials  were  reported  to  be  high.  The 
Soviet  troops  undertook  a  number  of  puni- 
tive sorties  Ln  the  side  streets,  killing  many 
nocombatants  and  destroying  many  build- 
ings. During  these  attacks,  the  Committee 
was  told,  the  Soviet  troops  woxild  shoot  indis- 
criminately at  anything,  even  if  It  were  not 
a  legitimate  target.  Examples  described  to 
the  Committee  Included  a  bread  line  of 
women  and  children,  standing  outside  a 
bakery,  which  was  shot  at  on  November  4. 
On  November  7  a  Red  Cross  ambulance  was 
destroyed  by  machlnegun  fire;  the  wounded 
and  the  nurses  In  It  were  killed. 

203.  The  Revolutionary  Council  of  Csepel 
constituted  another  center  of  resistance.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  certain  witnesses,  former 
members  of  the  Revolutionary  Council  of 
Csepel.  testified  before  the  committee  that 
they  and  other  members  of  the  council 
had  advocated  on  the  eve  of  the  second 
Intervention  that,  in  case  of  a  So- 
viet attack,  the  Csepel  workers  should  not 
resist.  The  Soviet  forces,  it  was  thought, 
were  bound  to  win,  and  any  resistance  would 
be  a  futile  sacrifice  of  life.  The  workers, 
however,  made  It  clear  that  such  a  sugges- 
tion was  unsujceptable  to  them.  In  the  out- 
come, the  battle  of  Csepel  was  the  hardest 
fought  of  all,  for  the  workers  were  united 
in  their  determination  to  fight  and  were  well 
provided  with  weapons.  Since  Tokol  Air- 
F>ort  would  be  Isolated  from  Budapest  unless 
the  Csepel  workers  were  subdued,  the  Soviet 
command  was  forced  to  break  their  resist- 
ance. Between  November  4  and  9,  fighting 
went  on  Incessantly  in  the  area  as  a  whole, 
although  at  various  points  only  Intermit- 
tently. The  freedom  fighters  maintained  an 
effective  organized  armed  resistance  In  moet 
of  the  area  throughout  these  5  days.  On 
the  7th  there  was  a  concentrated  artillery 
barrage  against  the  whole  area,  supple- 
mented by  aerial  bocnbaxdment.  The  next 
day  an  emlaeary  from  the  Soviet  commander 
asked  the  freedom  fighters  to  surrender. 
They  refuse,  and  the  fighting  continued. 
The  following  day,  the  9th,  another  emis- 
sary stated  that  unlesa  the  Insurgents  sur- 
rendered no  one  would  be  spared.  This  was 
also  rejected.     The  ahelllnc  was  intensified 
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by  artUlery  imlta  converging  from  the  north 
and  by  the  heavy  guns  now  stationed  on  the 
Oell^rt  Hill.  At  3  p .m.  the  Soviet  forcea  uaed 
antipersonnel  rocket  mortars  causing  great 
deetmctlon  to  the  factories.  Instaliationa. 
and  surrounding  buildings.  At  8  pjn.  the 
revolutionary  council  decided  to  end  the 
fighting.  Their  ammunition  was  practically 
exhausted.  With  the  cessation  of  hostlUtlee 
In  Budapest,  It  was  possible  for  the  Soviet 
forces  to  concentrate  on  C8f»i)el.  There  was 
some  shooting  the  next  day — the  10th — but 
the  armed  resistance  was.  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes,  over,  as  the  Soviet  tanks  had  by 
then  occupied  all  the  plants  and  warehouses 
which  were  formerly  the  bases  of  resistance. 

E.  Fighting  in  the  Provinces 

204.  While  the  objectives  of  Soviet  strategy 
were  the  suppression  of  the  Hungarian  na- 
tional movement  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
Nagy  government,  which  had  been  called 
upon  to  implement  the  demands  of  the  In- 
surgents, It  was  the  apparent  aim  of  the  So- 
viet high  command  to  avoid  clashes  wherever 
possible.  Thus,  throughout  the  whole  of 
southern  Hungary,  from  Bekescaba  In  the 
east  to  Kormend  In  the  west — with  the 
notable  exception  of  P6cs — there  was  no  ac- 
tual flghtlng  during  the  revolution.  The  ab- 
sense  of  resistance  was  due  to  a  variety  of 
reasons: 

( a )  In  the  towns  and  villages  where  no  So- 
viet or  Hungarian  troops  were  stationed,  the 
revolutionary  councils  which  came  into  be- 
ing between  October  25  and  30  could  not  se- 
cure any  weapons.  In  most  cases  there  was 
no  Immediate  need  for  them,  as  the  local 
members  of  the  AVH  had  compiled  with  the 
request  that  they  turn  over  their  offices  and 
remain  In  their  homes.  At  the  time  of  the 
second  Intervention,  these  revolutionary 
councils  had  no  weapons  in  store  with  which 
to  effect  armed  resistance; 

(b)  In  such  towns  as  Szeged,  where  troops 
were  usually  garrisoned,  special  steps  had 
been  taken  by  Soviet  intelligence  to  neutral- 
ize the  senior  officers  of  the  Hungarian  Army 
It  was  thus  possible  for  the  Soviet  troops  to 
ensure  from  the  outset  that  no  weapons 
reached  the  Insurgents.  This  was  also  the 
case  In  Kecskemet,  where  the  commander  of 
the  Hungarian  garrison,  who  was  a  Soviet - 
trained  officer,  had  taken  the  necessary  meas- 
ures to  keep  his  unit,  as  such.  Inactive  dur- 
ing the  uprising. 

205  A  full  account  of  events  throughout 
the  country  would  run  to  great  length,  nor 
would  It  add  Vo  the  conclusion  that.  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  degree  or  duration  of  military  re- 
sistance by  the  Hungarian  p)eople.  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  them  were  determined 
to  see  their  demands  put  into  effect  The 
description  here  given  will  therefore  be  lim- 
ited to  the  events  in  a  few  provincial  centers 
which  are  broadly  representative  of  what 
happened  In  the  provinces  during  the  second 
Intervention. 

206  At  P4c8.  the  chief  city  of  Baranya 
County,  and  an  Important  center  due  to  Its 
proximity  to  the  uranium  mines,  nothing  of 
any  military  significance  occurred  between 
October  23  and  November  l  The  AVH  did 
open  fire  on  the  first  demonstrators,  but  dur- 
ing a  second  demonstration  on  November  1. 
It  was  forced  to  surrender  and  the  revolu- 
tionary council  took  over  all  the  functions 
previously  discharged  by  Communist  Party 
officials.  A  declaration  of  policy  drawn  up 
by  the  council  demanded  as  Its  first  {X)lnt 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  troops  It  also 
called  for  the  exploitation  of  the  uranium 
mines  by  the  Hungarian  state.  On  the  eve- 
ning of  November  1.  the  Soviet  officials  of  the 
uranium  mlnea  were  aaked  to  leave  with 
their  families;  they  were  sent  by  truck  to 
Szekazard.  where  some  Soviet  units  were  sta- 
tioned. During  the  next  2  days,  every- 
thing wa«  quite  at  Pecs  and  the  revolu- 
tionary council  went  to  work  to  reorganize 
the  various  public  services  After  November 
1,  however,  reports  regarding  the  systematic 


buildup  of  Soviet  troops  at  DombovAr.  some 
25  kilometers  north  of  P^cs,  created  an 
atmosphere  of  anxiety.  Before  the  Russians 
returned,  the  uranium  mines  were  flooded. 
207.  By  the  evening  of  November  3.  it  was 
obvious  that  the  Soviet  troops  Intended  to 
take  military  action  against  the  Insurgents. 
The  commander  of  the  Hungarian  forces  In 
Pecs,  who  had  originally  agreed  to  fight  In 
case  of  a  Soviet  attack,  decided  during  the 
night  to  disarm  his  troops.  The  revolu- 
tionary council.  In  order  to  avoid  the  de- 
struction of  the  city,  resolved  to  resist  In 
the  hilly  regions  surrounding  Ptcs.  On  the 
morning  of  November  4.  the  Soviet  troops 
took  over  the  city  In  the  meantime,  some 
5.000  volunteers — mostly  miners  aiid  stu- 
dents carrying  arms  and  ammunltion^Jolued 
the  Insurgents  In  the  Mecsek  Mountains 
The  Soviet  troops  made  numerous  sorties 
against  the  positions  of  the  Insurgents  but, 
owing  to  the  mobility  of  the  latter  and  their 
lightning  guerrilla  tactics,  the  Soviet  troops 
suffered  many  casualties  and.  for  some  3 
weeks,  were  unable  to  subdue  the  Insur- 
gents. On  the  eth.  the  Insurgents  attacked 
a  conviy  and  killed  the  commander  of  the 
Soviet  forces.  Day  by  day.  they  harassed 
the  Soviet  troops  by  commando  raids  and. 
though  the  Insurgents  had  lost  many  men, 
it  was  mainly  lack  of  ammunition  that 
forced  them  to  give  up  the  fight  and  escape 
acrofis  the  border  to  Yugoslavia.  The  com- 
mittee was  Informed  by  two  witnesses  that 
many  of  the  Hungarian  wounded,  who  were 
to  be  sent  down  from  the  mountain  hos- 
pital by  Red  Cross  smbulances,  never  reached 
their  destination  alive  One  witness  stated 
that  two  wounded  freedom  fighters  were 
taken  out  of  a  truck  by  Soviet  troops,  made 
to  kneel  in  a  public  square  with  their  hands 
tied  behind  their  back  and  were  then  shot 
with  a  submachine  gun.  This  Isolated  In- 
stance, however,  could  not  be  checked  by  the 
committee. 

208  The  events  during  the  uprising  at  the 
Important  IndustrliU  center  of  Duna{>entele 
are  particularly  noteworthy  because  of  the 
representative  character  of  Its  population. 
After  the  war.  It  rapidly  develop>ed  from  a 
small  village  Into  an  Industrial  city  under 
the  name  of  SztallnvAros  Steel  foundries, 
lrr>n  works  and  chemical  Industries  caused 
Its  industrial  population  to  grow  U)  28.000 
by  1956.  It  w.is  the  most  Important  experi- 
ment undertaken  by  the  party  In  Its  In- 
dustrl,\llzat!or  program  and  was  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  main  strongholds  of 
communism  On  October  4  the  workers 
decided  to  follow  the  example  of  Budapest 
They  organized  a  revolutionary  council  to 
represent  them  and  established  workers' 
councils  In  the  vnrlous  factories.  The  next 
day.  during  a  demonstration,  the  AVH 
opened  fire  on  the  crowd,  killing  8  people  and 
wounding  28  Diirlng  the  next  2  days, 
there  was  more  flghtlng  with  the  AVH.  who 
were  nnw  barrlcnded  In  the  army  b.irrack.s 
On  the  29th.  a  helicopter  landed  on  the 
barrack  ground  and  a  Soviet  offlrlal  with  hl.s 
family,  the  senior  officers  of  the  AVH  and 
two  senior  Hungarian  officers  were  flown 
away  Shortly  afterward,  a  deputation 
from  the  barracks  declared  that  the  army 
was  on  the  side  of  the  revolution. 

209  Tho  following  days  were  spent  In  or- 
ganizing the  activities  of  the  revolutionary 
council  and  In  the  millt  try  tr  lining  of  some 
800  worker:?.  Radio  RAkbcsl,  which  was 
transmitting  from  Dunajjentele  after  Novem- 
t>er  4.  was  repeatedly  heard  asking  for  as- 
sistance In  weapons  and  equipment.  It 
called  on  Radio  Free  Europe  to  pass  on  these 
appeals  for  outside  assistance  against  the 
Soviet  Intervention  and  also  retransmitted 
the  appeals  of  oU~er  free  Hungarian  sta- 
tions. On  the  5th.  Radio  RAkdczl  appealed 
to  the  International  Red  Cross  for  medical 
supplies.  On  the  6th,  a  Russhin  armored 
unit  stopped  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
and  asked  for  the  surrender  of  the  Insur- 
gents.     The    commanding    officer,    with    an 


AVH  Interpreter,  was  escorted  Into  the  tow« 
and  met  the  leaders  of  the  revolutloiJ~ 
council.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  thi 
Insurgents  were  not  I'asclsU  or  capital^* 
agents  but  principally  workers,  manyof 
whom  had  been  stanch  supporters  of  th* 
Communist  Party  To  convince  him  of  tSs 
he  was  asked  to  hear  two  card-bearing  mem 
bers  of  the  party  from  the  crowd  which  wm 
ixssembled  outside.  These  men  explained 
that  they  had  been  taught  to  believe  that 
the  Soviet  Union  defended  human  rights  and 
was  the  liberator  of  the  peoples  They  de 
clared  they  wanted  now  to  be  free  of  Soviet 
Intervention  and  had  demanded  the  aboli 
tlon  of  the  AVH  When  the  Soviet  office^ 
stated  that  he  had  to  carry  out  his  orders 
the  two  CommunLst  freedom  fighters  tore  up 
their  party  cards  and  threw  them  at  his  feet 
The  .Soviet  commander  withdrew  statlne 
that  he  would  Uike  no  action  against  Duna- 
pentele  until  he  received  new  orders  Never- 
theless, the  next  day — November  7— the 
Soviet  forces  attacked  the  town  from  three 
directions  using  a  large  armored  force,  self- 
propelled  grins  and  tactical  air  force  The 
battle  lasted  all  day,  but  the  freedom  fighters 
held  strongly  organized  positions  and  were 
able  to  withstand  the  onslaught.  By  the 
evening  of  November  8,  the  ammunition  had 
been  exhausted  and  most  of  the  fighters  were 
ordered  to  go  Into  hiding  Some  300  men 
wirh  sldearms  managed  to  escape  during  the 
night.  Thev  continued  armed  resistance  In 
the  countryside  until  November  11  when  it 
was  decided  to  disperse,  as  any  further  re- 
sistance appeared  to  be  futile. 

210  It  was  rep<3rted  that  during  the  flght- 
lng In  DunapentPle  the  facU^rlcg  did  not 
sutler  as  much  as  the  living  quarters  of  the 
population,  where  considerable  damage  was 
done  by  bombing.  The  freedom  fighters  loet 
240  men  during  the  flghtlng;  12  tanks  and  8 
armored  cars  of  the  Soviet  forces  were  de- 
stroyed. Witnesses  stated  before  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  purpose  of  the  workers' 
resistance  In  DunaF)entele  w;is  to  demon- 
str.ite  that  all  Hungarians  wanted  to  see 
their  country  freed  from  external  domlni- 
tlon.  Witnesses  were  emphatic  In  p<j|ntlng 
out  that.  Irrespective  of  creed  or  party  affilia- 
tion, the  factory  workers,  with  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  garrison,  were  entirely  united 
In  their  objectives  and  that  tliroughout  the 
period  October  25  to  November  8  no  one,  ex- 
cept the  members  of  the  AVH.  dissented 
from  the  policies  of  the  revolutionary 
council 

211  In  the  county  of  Ve87pr<^m.  northwest 
of  Lake  Balaton,  the  revolutionary  council, 
having  consolidated  Its  position  by  October 
26,  concerned  luelf  principally  with  political 
and  administrative  matters,  as  military 
questi  ins  appeared  to  be  lea^  pressing  There 
had  been  no  fighting  In  the  county  with 
Soviet  troops  during  the  first  Intervention 
except  at  Varpalota,  where  the  miners.  In 
att.icking  the  AVH,  had  also  killed  three 
Soviet  political  advisers.  However,  the 
Veszprem  Revolutionary  Council  assisted  In 
the  formulation  of  a  coordinated  policy  with 
the  other  Transdanublan  provincial  councils. 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  military  com- 
mand U-1  protect  Transdanubla  In  c^se  of  a 
second  military  Intervention.  Its  first  act 
was  to  purge  from  Its  membership  four  of 
the  five  officers  who  hnd  been  originally 
elected,  on  suspicion  of  maintaining  contacts 
with  the  Soviet  forces;  It  elected  Instead  a 
soldier  and  the  head  of  the  county  police, 
thus  setting  up,  atcordiMg  to  the  testimony 
received,  a  council  which  was  truly  repre- 
sentative of  all  sections  of  the  population  of 
the  province  The  next  3  day*  were  devoted 
to  political  negotiations  for  the  resumption 
of  work  and  for  the  organlz.itlon  of  the 
national  guard  By  Saturday,  November  3, 
however,  the  systematic  bullduf)  of  the  Soviet 
forces  within  the  county  had  become  so  ap- 
parent that  the  national  guard,  consisting 
of  students,  workers,  and  soldiers,  made  hasty 
preparations    In    the    city    of    Veszprem    la 
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anticipation  of  a  Soviet  attack.  This  attack 
came  at  6  o'clock  the  next  morning.  For  2 '2 
days  the  national  guard,  besieged  In  the  old 
city  of  Veszprem,  fought  against  greatly 
superior  Soviet  forces  which  had  launched 
the  attack  from  three  directions.  By  mid- 
day of  November  6.  the  ammunition  of  the 
insurgents  was  exhausted.  About  40  Hun- 
garians and  possibly  an  equal  number  of 
Russians  had  lost  their  lives.  The  battle 
caused  considerable  destruction  In  the  city, 
Including  damage  to  buildings  of  historical 
and  artistic  significance.  Most  of  the  In- 
surgents were  able  to  escape  and  attempted 
to  hide  their  sldearms.  However,  by  the 
evening  Soviet  trucks  were  being  loaded  with 
students  sel?-ed  from  their  homes  and  taken 
to  unknown  destinations.  According  to  the 
evidence,  by  December  1  none  of  these  stu- 
dents had  been  returned.  At  the  end  of  the 
battle,  It  wa-s  reported  that  some  Soviet 
Uoope.  In  a  spirit  of  revenge,  entered  the 
university  buildings  and  destroyed  the  chem- 
ical equipment  In  the  laboratory 

212  At  Miskolc,  the  university  and  In- 
dustrial city  of  northeast  Hungary,  military 
action  during  the  second  Soviet  Intervention 
differed  In  some  respects  from  that  of  west- 
ern Hungary.  This  no  doubt  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  presence  In  the  area  of  Soviet 
troops  who  were  moving  constantly  In  and 
out  of  the  city,  since  Miskolc  Is  on  one 
of  the  arterial  roads,  between  Budapest  and 
the  northeastern  frontiers.  The  presence  of 
the  Soviet  troops  tended  to  make  It  Impos- 
sible for  the  Insurgents  to  organize  a  re- 
sistance plan  based  on  the  city  Itself.  This 
same  problem  confronted  the  Insurgents  of 
other  cities  In  eastern  Hungary,  and  as  there 
was  no  time  for  organized  resistance  in  the 
countryside,  armed  resistance  In  eastern 
Hungnry  did  not  endure  as  long  as  In  P^cs, 
Dunapentele,  and  Veszprem  The  passage  of 
troops  through  the  city  In  the  early  morning 
of  Sunday,  November  4,  was  not  unusual,  and 
the  attack  against  the  university  buildings, 
one  of  the  principal  centers  of  the  uprising 
In  the  city,  was  to  some  extent  a  surprise. 
The  students  fought  for  about  1  hour  with 
whatever  weapons  hsd  been  given  them. 
Several  students  were  killed  and  the  Soviet 
troops  also  suffered  a  number  of  casualties. 
The  Committee  was  told  that,  when  the 
flghtlng  was  over,  many  students  were  seized 
by  the  Soviet  troops  and  taken  to  an  un- 
known destination.  On  the  other  hand, 
troops  of  the  national  guard  who  were  flght- 
lng through  the  day  In  Miskolc  and  the 
He]6scaba  district,  retreated  toward  the  BUkk 
Mountains  In  the  city  Itself  flghtlng  went 
on  until  the  afternoon  when  the  Revolution- 
ary Council  of  Borsod  County  was  obliged  to 
capitulate 

213  Prom  various  sources  of  Information. 
Including  radio  reports  emanating  both  from 
the  free  stations  within  Hung.ary  and  from 
those  coming  under  the  control  of  Soviet 
forces.  It  Is  possible  to  conclude  that  the  So- 
viet troops  during  the  night  of  November  3 
to  4  advanced  In  a  forced  march  from 
DunafOldviir  and  possibly  BaJa  toward 
K.iposv&r  and  Nagykanlzsa  which  were  cap- 
tured with  little  or  no  resistance.  From 
Szombalhely  northward  there  was  fighting 
throughout  the  day  of  November  4.  Bittles 
took  place  In  the  north  at  GyOr.  on  the  Gyor- 
Sopron  ro.ad  and  on  the  Gyi"5r-Hegyeshalom 
road  against  parachute  troops  and  forces 
crossing  the  Czechoslovak  frontier  possibly 
through  Rajka  At  Kom&rom  on  the  Danube. 
Hungarian  military  units  with  freedom 
fighters  fought  throughout  the  day  agalrist 
powerful  Soviet  units  attacking  from  Hun- 
garian territory  and  from  Czechoslovakia 
acrofis  the  Danube  bridge.  At  Tatab6nya, 
the  miners  fought  with  weapons  which  they 
had  received  from  the  Army.  At  Sz^kes- 
feh<^rvAr,  the  Hungarian  military  garrison, 
after  breaking  through  the  Soviet  encircle- 
ment, moved  to  positions  In  the  Vertes  Moun- 
tains, while  others  proceeded  southwest  to- 
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ward  the  Bakony  Mountains.  There  they 
established  bases  for  gtierrllla  operations 
against  Soviet  troop  movements  along  the 
highways  connecting  Budapest  with  western 
Hungary.  The  studenu  of  the  Zrlnyl  Mili- 
tary Academy  of  Budapest  and  the  Budapest 
armored  brigade  fought  valiantly  In  the 
M&tra  Mountains  against  an  armored  divi- 
sion. The  Information  regarding  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Danube  by  Soviet  troops  at  other 
points  east  of  Komarom  Is  considered  un- 
reliable In  view  of  the  fact  that  for  a  period 
of  more  than  10  days  varlotis  Hungarian 
units  were  able  to  move  from  the  northeast 
between  the  Bukk  and  Matra  Mountains 
across  the  Danube  to  the  southwestern  chain 
of  the  V^rtes  Mountains. 

214.  The  flghtlng  rotmd  the  Danublan 
military  centers  of  Szolnok,  Kecskemet  and 
Kalocsa  Is  Illustrative  of  the  Soviet  control 
exercised  over  the  Hungarian  Army.  These 
three  garrisons  were,  throughout  the  period 
of  the  revolution,  under  the  command  of 
pro-Soviet  officers.  As  the  strength  of  the 
Soviet  troops  was  Increasing  from  November 
1,  the  Hungarian  garrisons  were  unable  to 
assist  the  local  national  guard  as  other  gar- 
risons had  been  able  to  do.  At  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  on  November  4,  the  barracks  at 
Szolnok  were  surrounded  and  the  Soviet 
tanks  Inflicted  many  casualties  on  the  Hun- 
garian troops  who  were  taken  by  surprise. 
At  Kecskemet  and  Kalocsa  there  was  no 
flghtlng  In  the  town,  but  a  number  of  offi- 
cers and  men  were  able  to  break  through 
the  encirclement,  and  for  many  days  fought 
with  the  freedom  fighters  In  the  Danublan 
Plain,  Inflicting  damage  on  the  Soviet  forces 
and  supplies  moving  on  the  highways. 
F.  Conclusicyns 

215  A  survey  of  the  movement  of  Soviet 
forces  In  Hungary  during  the  period  from 
October  29  to  November  4  shows  that,  ir- 
respective of  the  assurances  given  to  Premier 
Nagy  by  Soviet  political  personalities,  there 
existed  a  definite  plan  for  the  reconquest 
and  military  subjugation  of  Hungary.  This 
plan  In  fact  was  carried  through  fully. 
Contrary  to  the  contentions  of  the  Soviet 
Government  that  the  Hungarian  revolution 
was  Inspired  by  capitalist  elements  resid- 
ing outside  Hungary,  the  committee  cannot 
but  conclude  that  the  Hungarian  resistance 
to  the  second  Soviet  Intervention  was  a 
heroic  demonstration  of  the  will  of  the 
Hungarian  people  to  fight  for  their  national 
independence.' 


'  The  committee  Is  not  in  possession  of 
what  It  would  regard  as  reliable  figures  for 
the  casualties  that  occurred  during  the  Hun- 
garian uprising.  Prom  an  official  Hungarian 
source  (the  Hungarian  Central  Statistical 
Office  (Statlsztlkal  Szemlel,  Issue  No.  11-12. 
vol.  XXXIV,  of  November-December  1966, 
p  929),  It  Is  stated  that  the  nimiber  of  all 
registered  deaths  from  October  through  De- 
cember 1956  was  27.400;  1  e  10  percent  high- 
er than  In  the  same  months  of  1955,  The 
number  of  people  who  died  in  the  fighting, 
according  to  this  source,  can  be  estimated  at 
some  1,800-2,000  In  Budapest  and  2,500- 
3,000  In  the  whole  country.  Among  those 
who  died  In  the  flghtlng  between  October 
23  and  November  30  and  whose  deaths  had 
been  registered  up  to  January  1,  1957,  84 
percent  were  men  and  16  percent  women. 
More  than  one-fifth  of  these  people  were 
under  20  years  of  age,  28  percent  were  be- 
tween 20  and  29  years  old,  16  percent  be- 
tween 30  and  39  years  old  and  15  percent 
between  40  and  49.  In  the  provinces,  the 
greatest  number  of  deaths  In  the  fighting 
occurred  In  the  counties  of  Pest,  Gy6r- 
Sopron.  PeJ^r  and  B&cs-Klskun. 

The  same  official  Hungarian  source  has 
stated  that  about  13.000  wotinded  (11,600  tn 
Budapest!  were  treated  In  hospitals  and 
clinics  up  to  the  end  of  November.  In  addi- 
tion, doctors,  ambulances  and  first  aid  sta- 
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784.  "Hie  terms  of  reference  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  covered  a  broad  field:  name- 
ly, to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  after  full  and  objective  In- 
vestlgatlcHi,  Its  findings  on  all  aspects  of  the 
question  of  Soviet  Intervention  In  Hungary 
by  armed  force  and  by  other  means  and  the 
effects  of  such  Intervention  on  the  poUtlcal 
development  o*  Hungary.  The  Committee's 
Investigation,  as  has  been  explained.  In- 
volved the  study  of  copious  documentation 
from  various  sources  and  In  several  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  the  questioning  of  more 
than  a  hundred  witnesses,  whose  testimony 
fills  two  thousand  pages  in  the  verbatim  rec- 
ord. The  Committee  regrets  that  the  at- 
titude of  the  Hungarian  Oovemment  has 
prevented  It  frcan  basing  Its  InTestlgatlon 
on  direct  observation  In  Hungary,  as  required 
by  the  General  Assembly  resolution. 

785.  The  Committee's  findings  relate  to 
many  aspects  of  the  events  In  Hungary  and 
are  concerned  with  numerous  points  of  de- 
tail that  have  a  bearing  on  the  origin  and 
nature  of  those  events.  The  report  itself 
embodies  the  conclusions  of  the  Committee, 
and  these  conclusions  cannot  be  readily  dis- 
sociated from  the  evidence  which  is  there 
assembled.  A  svmcunary  of  the  Committee's 
findings  on  individual  aspects  of  the  situa- 
tion In  Hungary  has  been  appended  to  cer- 
tain of  the  chapters.  It  would,  however, 
seem  appropriate  at  this  stage  to  summarize 
a  number  of  conclusions  drawn  bv  the  Com- 
mittee from  Its  study  of  the  evidence  as  a 
whole.  To  the  best  of  the  Committee's  be- 
lief, these  conclusions  represent  the  essen- 
tial facts  about  the  Hungarian  uprising 
which  are  necessary  to  an  understanding  of 
Its  nature  and  outcome.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(I)  What  took  place  In  Hungary  In  Octo- 
ber and  November  1956  was  a  spontaneous 
national  uprising,  due  to  longstanding 
grie'vances  which  had  caused  rwentment 
among  the  people.  One  of  these  grievances 
was  the  inferior  status  of  Hungary  with  re- 
gard to  the  USSR.:  the  system  of  Oovem- 
ment was  in  part  maintained  by  the  weap- 
on of  terror,  wielded  by  the  AVH  or  political 
police,  whose  Influence  was  exercised  at  least 
imtll  the  end  of  1955.  through  a  complex 
network  of  agents  and  Informers  permeating 
the  whole  of  Hungarian  society.  In  other 
respects  also,  Soviet  pressure  was  resented. 
Prom  the  stifling  of  free  speech  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  Soviet-style  uniform  for  the  Hun- 
garian army,  an  alien  Influence  existed  in  all 
walks  of  life.  Hungarians  felt  no  personal 
animosity  toward  the  Individual  Soviet  sol- 
diers on  Hungarian  soil,  but  these  armed 
forces  were  symbols  of  something  which  an- 
noyed a  proud  people  and  fed  the  desire  to 
be  free; 

(II)  The  thesis  that  the  uprising  wp.s 
fomented  by  reactionary  circles  in  Hungary 
and  that  It  drew  Its  strength  from  such  cir'- 
cles  and  from  Western  "Imperialists"  failed 


tlons  are  said  to  have  rendered  first  aid  to 
a  large  ntmiber  of  slightly  wounded  people. 
It  Is  possible  that  the  above  figures  do  not 
present  a  complete  picture.  Some  sources 
have  placed  the  number  of  dead  and  wound- 
ed far  above  that  suggested  by  the  Hun- 
garian Government.  Speaking  In  the  In- 
dian Parliament  on  December  13,  Mr.  Nehru 
said  that,  from  such  information  as  he  had 
received,  "it  would  appear  that  about  25.000 
Hungartans  and  about  7,000  Russians  died 
In  the  fighting."  The  committee,  however, 
received  the  Impression  that  this  figure  may 
well  be  too  high.  On  many  occasions,  ef- 
forte  were  made  by  the  committee  to  obtain 
precise  knowledge  of  the  casualties  occa- 
sioned by  the  uprising.  This  did  not  prove 
to  be  possible,  and  it  may  well  be  some 
time  before  accurate  figures  are  available. 
According  to  a  doctor  In  the  biggest  hospi- 
tal, 80  percent  of  the  wounded  were  saved. 
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to  surrtTe  the  coinmttt««'a  «tainlnatlon. 
From  st&rt  to  flnlah.  the  uprising  waa  led 
by  •tudenta,  workers,  soldiers  and  Intellectu- 
ala.  manj  of  whom  were  Communlsta  or 
former  Communlata.  The  majority  of  politi- 
cal demanda  put  forward  during  the  reTolu- 
tlon  Included  a  stipulation  that  democratic 
aociailam  should  be  the  baflls  of  the  Hun- 
garian political  structure  and  that  such 
social  achievements  as  the  land  reform 
should  be  safeguarded.  At  no  time  waa  any 
propoaal  made  for  the  return  to  power,  or 
to  the  Ck)vernment.  of  any  figure  aasoclated 
with  prewar  days.  PaaclsU  and  saboteurs, 
heavily  armed,  could  not  have  succeeded  In 
landing  on  Hungarian  alrflelda  which  were 
under  Soviet  sujjervlalon.  or  In  croaslng  the 
Austrian  frontier,  where  a  closed  zone  waa 
shown  by  the  Austrian  authorities  to  the 
military  attach^  of  Prance,  the  United  King- 
dom, the  United  States,  and  the  USSR.; 

(Ill)  The  uprising  waa  not  planned  In  ad- 
vance. It  waa  the  universal  testimony  of 
wltneaaea  examined  by  the  Committee  that 
events  took  participants  by  surprise.  No  sin- 
gle explanation  can  determine  exactly  why 
the  outbreak  occurred  Just  when  It  did. 
Communist  spokesmen.  Including  Mr  K&dftr 
and  the  members  of  his  present  government, 
have  recognized  the  bitter  grievances  of  the 
Hungarian  people  before  October  23.  They 
have  spoken  of  a  "broad,  popular  movement" 
caused  by  the  •bitterness  and  Indlgnatlon"* 
of  the  masses.  Two  factors  would  seem  to 
have  brought  this  resentment  to  a  head.  The 
flrst  of  these  was  the  news  received  on  Octo- 
ber 19  of  a  successful  move  by  Poland  for 
greater  independence  from  the  U  3  S  R.  ThU 
news  was  largely  Instrumental  In  bringing 
the  Hungarian  students  together  In  the 
meetings  of  October  22.  The  second  factor 
waa  the  acute  disappointment  felt  by  the 
people  when  Ernd  Gerd.  First  Secretary  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Hungarian 
Workers"  (Communist)  Party.  In  his  speech 
on  the  evening  of  October  23  failed  to  meet 
any  of  the  popular  demands  and  adopted 
what  was  considered  a  truculent  tone  toward 
his  hearers: 

(IT)  Although  no  evidence  exists  of  ad- 
rance  planning,  and  although  the  whole 
course  of  the  uprising  bears  the  hallmark 
of  continuous  Improvisation.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  Sonet  authorities  had  taken 
steps  as  early  as  October  20  to  make  armed 
Intervention  in  Hungary  possible.  Evidence 
exists  of  troop  movements,  or  projected  troop 
movements,  from  that  date  on.  It  would 
appear  that  plans  for  action  had  therefore 
been  laid  some  time  before  the  students 
met  to  dlscxiss  their  demanda.  The  commit- 
tee Is  not  In  a  position  to  say  whether  the 
Sonet  authorities  anticipated  that  the 
grievances  of  the  Hungarian  people,  stimu- 
lated by  events  In  Poland,  could  no  longer 
be  contained.  Signs  of  oppoeltlon  were  evi- 
dent before  the  23rd;  the  Hungarian  Oot- 
ernment  had  reason  to  foreeee  that  trouble 
was  brewing.  While  the  endence  shows  that 
Soviet  troopa  from  outside  Hungary  were 
iised  even  In  the  flrst  Intervention,  no  clause 
of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  provides  for  Interven- 
tion by  armed  forces  ot  the  Sonet  Union  to 
dictate  political  developments  within  any 
signatory's  frontiers; 

(V)  The  demonstrations  on  October  33 
were  at  Oxst  entirely  peaceable.  None  erf 
the  demonstrators  apf>e«r  to  have  carried 
arms,  and  no  evidence  has  been  dlscoTered 
that  any  a(  those  who  voiced  the  poUtlcai 
demands  or  Joined  the  demonstrators  had 
any  Intention  to  resort  to  force.  While  dis- 
appointment at  Mr.  OerO'B  speech  may  have 
angered  the  crowds.  It  would  hardly  ot  It- 
self have  sufficed  to  turn  the  demonstra- 
tion Into  an  armed  uprising.  That  this  hap- 
pened was  due  to  the  action  o*  the  AVH 
m  opening  fire  on  the  f>eople  outside  the 
Radio  Building.  Within  a  few  hours,  Sone* 
^      '  la  acttoa  ac»Uast  the  Hun^BTlazM. 
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This  appearance  of  Russian  soldiers  in  their 
midst  not  as  friendly  allies,  but  as  enemies 
In  combat,  had  the  effect  of  still  further 
uniting  the  people; 

(vl)  Obscurity  sturounds  the  InvlUtlon 
alleged  to  have  been  Issued  by  the  Hungarian 
Government  to  the  Soviet  authorities  to  as- 
sist m  quelling  the  uprising  by  force  Mr. 
Nagy  haa  denied,  with  every  appearance  of 
truth,  that  he  laaued  this  invltfttlon  or  waa 
even  aware  of  It  Since  Soviet  tanks  ap- 
peared on  the  streets  of  Budapest  at  about 
2  am  on  October  24.  It  would  have  been  Im- 
possible for  him  to  have  addressed  any  of- 
ficial message  to  the  Soviet  authorities,  since 
he  held  no  Government  p<T«t  at  the  time 
when  the  tanks  must  have  received  their 
orders.  An  Invitation  may  have  been  made 
privately  by  Mr  OerO.  first  secretary  of  the 
central  committee  of  the  Communist  Party, 
or  Mr  HegedUs.  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
Committee,  however,  has  had  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  text  of  such  an  Invitation,  or  of 
considering  the  exact  circumstances  In  which 
It  may  have  been  Issued  Until  further  In- 
formation comes  to  light,  it  would  be  wise 
to  suspend  Judgment  as  to  whether  such 
an  Invitation  waa  Issued  at  all 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  Invi- 
tation which  Is  alleged  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  Soviet  authorities  before 
the  second  Intervention  on  November  4. 
Mr.  Kadar  had  remained  a  member  of  Mr. 
Nagys  government  when  the  latter  was  re- 
constituted on  November  3  and  the  Com- 
mittee Is  unaware  of  his  having  given  any 
recorded  Indication  of  his  disapproval  of  Mr. 
Nagys  policies.  Mr  Kadars  movements  at 
this  time  are  not  fully  known,  and  he  can- 
not be  considered  to  have  substantiated  his 
own  claim  to  have  called.  In  the  name  of  the 
Crovernment.  for  Soviet  help  In  any  event, 
there  Is  abundant  evidence  that  Soviet  prep- 
arations for  a  further  Intervention.  Includ- 
ing the  movement  of  troops  and  armour 
from  abroad,  had  been  underway  since  the 
last  days  of  October.  Mr  KAdar  and  hla 
Ministers  were  absent  from  Budapest  dur- 
ing the  first  few  days  after  he  formed  his 
Government,  and  administrative  Instructions 
to  the  people  of  Hungary  were  Issued  by  the 
commanders  of  the  Soviet  troopa; 

(vin  When  Mr  N.ogy  became  Prime  Min- 
ister, he  waa  not  at  first  able  to  exercise 
the  full  powers  of  that  office.  Only  when 
the  grip  of  the  AVH  was  loosened  by  the 
victory  of  the  Insurgents  was  he  able  to  Uke 
an  Independent  stand.  By  this  time,  the  real 
power  In  Hungary  lay  with  the  Revolutionary 
and  Workers-  Councils,  which  had  sprung  up 
spontaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  had  replaced  the  collapsing  struc- 
ture of  the  Communist  Party.  Mr  Nagy. 
though  himself  a  Communist  of  long  stand- 
ing who  had  lived  for  many  years  in  the 
USSR.,  Invited  non-Oommunlsta  Into  his 
new  Government,  and  listened  to  the  de- 
mands of  various  Revolutionary  and  Workers" 
Councils.  It  would  appear  tliat  Mr.  Nagy 
himself,  like  the  country  at  large,  waa  some- 
what taken  aback  by  the  pace  of  develop- 
ments. However,  seeing  that  his  country- 
men were  united  In  their  desire  for  other 
forms  of  government  and  the  departure  of 
Soviet  troopa.  he  threw  In  his  lot  with  the 
insurgents.  By  this  action,  he  obliterated  the 
Impreeslon  which  he  had  created  while  sUll 
under  the  domlnaUon  of  the  AVH.  and  he 
became  a  symbolic  flgrire  In  the  uprising, 
although  he  had  not  Instigated  It.  and  waa 
never  Its  actual  leader; 

(nil)  The  few  days  of  rreedooi  enjoyed  by 
the  Hungarian  people  provided  abundant 
evidence  of  the  popular  nature  of  the  upris- 
ing. A  free  press  and  radio  came  to  life 
all  over  Hungary,  and  the  dUbandlng  of  the 
AVH  was  the  algnai  for  general  rejoicing, 
which  revealed  the  degree  of  unity  achieved 
by  the  people,  onoe  the  burden  ol  fear  h^ 
baeo  urtsd  troax  thsov: 
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(ix)    There  were  a  number  of  lynchinm.r- 
beatings    by    the    crowds.      These    we^  ^ 
almost  all  CAsee.  confined  to  members  of "  th° 
A\'H    or    thoee    who    were    believed    to   h. 
cooperated  with  them.  * 

(X)  Steps  were  taken  by  the  workers"  coi.r, 
ells   during   thU   perh.d   to  give   the  workif^ 
real    control    of    nationalized   Industrial  n 
dertaklngs  and    to  abolish   unpopular  mln' 
tutlons.     such     as     the     production     norrnl" 
These  were   widely  resented  as  being  unfTi 
to  workers  and  also  a  reflection  of  popular! 
suspected   secret    trade   agreemente  with  th^ 
USSR,  which  were  said  to  maXe  heavy  ,j/ 
manda   on    the   Hungarian   economy   for  thi 
benefit  of  the  Soviet  union      During  the  dat 
of    freedom,    while    negotiations    continue 
with    the    Soviet    authorltlea    for    the   with 
drawal     of    Russian     troops,    attempu    wefj 
made    to   clear    up    the   streets    of    Budapest 
and  life  was  beginning  to  return  to  nonnal 
The    Insurgents    had    agreed    to    amalgama> 
while  malnUlnlng    their   Identity.   In  a  n» 
tlonal    guard,    which    would    have    been    re- 
sponsible,   with    the    army    and    police     for 
maintaining  order; 

(xl)  In  contrast  to  the  demands  for  thf  r* 
esutbllshment  of  pollUcal  righu  put  for- 
ward  during  the  uprising.  U  the  fact  ih«* 
basic  human  rIghU  of  the  Hungarian  people 
were  violated  by  the  Hungarian  governmenu 
prior  to  October  23.  especially  up  to  the 
autumn  of  1955,  and  that  such  vlolaUoni 
have  been  resumed  since  November  4.  The 
Committee  Is  convinced  that  the  numerous 
accounts  of  Inhuman  treatment  and  torture 
by  the  AVH  are  to  be  accepted  as  true  On 
the  evidence.  It  Ls  also  convinced  that  num- 
bers of  Hungarians.  Including  some  women 
were  deported  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  that 
some  may  not  have  been  returned  to  their 
homes  These  dep«irtatlons  were  designed 
to  break  the  back  of  the  revolution.  Action 
taken  by  the  Hungarian  people  In  their 
spontane<3us  uprising  succeeded  In  ridding 
them  for  a  few  days  of  the  apparatus  of 
police  terror.  ThU  democratic  achlevemeni 
of  a  united  pe<jple  was.  Indeed,  threatened 
by  a  form  of  counterrevolution  and  It  wu 
to  this  that  it  succumbed.  However,  the 
counterrevolution  consisted  In  the  .setting  up 
by  Soviet  armed  forces  ot  Mr.  Kadar  and  his 
colleagues  In  oppoeltlon  to  a  government 
which  enjoyed  the  overwhelming  support  of 
the  people  of  Hungiiry; 

(Xll)  Following  the  second  Soviet  Inter- 
vention on  November  4.  there  has  been  no 
evidence  of  popular  support  for  Mr  Kadars 
government.  Mr.  Kadar  has  successively 
abandoned  most  of  the  points  from  the  rev- 
olutionary program  which  he  had  at  flrs: 
promised  to  the  Hungarian  people.  On  the 
central  question  of  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops,  he  haa  moved  from  complete  accept- 
ance of  the  natlon"a  wishes  to  a  refusal  to 
discuss  the  subject  In  present  circumstance* 
Against  the  workers,  he  haa  proceeded  step 
by  step  to  destroy  their  power  and  that  of 
the  workers"  councils.  Capital  punishment 
Is  applicable  to  strike  activities.  The  pnx- 
esses  of  Justice  have  been  distorted  by  the 
institution  of  special  police  and  speci.-»l 
c<iurt8  and  by  tlie  ignoring  of  Uie  rl^hu  of 
the  accused  The  Social  Democratic  Party 
haa  again  been  f  'rclbly  liquidated.  General 
elections  have  been  postponed  for  2  years 
Writers  and  Intellectuals  are  subjected  to 
repressive  measures.  The  Hungarian  work- 
ers have  shown  no  sign  erf  support  for  Mr 
Kadar"s  government  or  for  the  prospect  of 
continuous  Soviet  occupation.  Only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  190,000  Hungarians,  mostly 
young  people,  who  fled  the  country  have  ac- 
cepted hU  InvlUtlon  to  return.  The  peas- 
ants have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  BCr.  Nagy 
for  hLs  attitude  toward  coUecUvliatlon  at 
agriculture  and  forced  dellrerles  ol  farm 
produce; 

(xlll)  In  the  light  of  the  extent  orf  foreign 
Intarventl'jo,  oocislderatlon  erf  the  Hun^Arlaa 
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question  by  the  United  Nations  was  legally 
proper  and.  moreover.  It  was  requested  by 
a  legal  government  of  Hungary.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  human  rights,  Hungary  has  accepted 
specific  International  obligations  In  the 
treaty  of  peace.  Accordingly,  the  Commit- 
tee does  not  regard  objections  based  on  par- 
agraph 7  of  article  2  of  the  charter  as  having 
validity  in  the  present  case.  A  massive 
armed  Intervention  by  one  power  on  the 
territory  of  another,  with  the  avowed  In- 
tention of  IntCT^erlng  with  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  the  country  must,  by  the  Soviet's 
own  definition  of  aggression,  be  a  matter  of 
International  concern. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL   COFFEE 
AGREEMENT.   1962 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of 
Executive  H,  87th  Congress,  2d  session, 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement, 
1962. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  about  to  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
^  DiRKSENl.  with  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  now  on  the  floor, 
and  with  other  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  pending  treaty  be 
held  at  5  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon, 
and  that  the  half  hour  previous  to  that 
time  be  equally  divided  between  the  pro- 
ponents and  the  opponents  of  the  coffee 
agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
as  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : ) 

Unanimous-Consent  Acreemknt 
Ordered.  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  resolution  of  ratification 
of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  1962 
(Ex.  H,  87th  Cong,  2d  sess.),  at  6  p.m  on 
"Tuesday,  May  21.  19C3. 

Ordered  further.  That  debate  on  the  treaty 
for  one-half  hour  before  the  vote  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  respectively,  or  someone  des- 
ignated by  them. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Senate  is  agreeing  on  a  time  certain 
for  voting  on  the  coffee  agreement,  it  is 
understood,  of  course,  that,  under  the 
rule,  there  will  be  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
regard  to  the  proposed  quorum  call, 
would  it  precede  the  vote  or  occur  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  time  that  the  pro- 
ponents and  the  opponents  of  the  coffee 
agreement  would  discuss  the  agreement 
in  the  half  hour  preceding  the  5  o'clock 
vote? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  quorum  call 
would  precede  the  start  of  the  half-hour 
discussion. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  Senators  to  give  consideration  to  £l 
motion  I  am  about  to  make: 

I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ACCEPTANCE  BY  UNITED  STATES 
OF  INSTRUMENT  FOR  AMEND- 
MENT OF  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANI- 
ZATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  160,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  60. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  60)  providing  for  ac- 
ceptance by  the  United  States  of  an 
instrument  for  the  amendment  of  the 
constitution  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
committee  I  voted  against  approval  of 
the  joint  resolution.  I  asked  that  there 
be  included  in  the  report  a  dissenting 
opinion  setting  forth  my  views  as  to  why 
the  joint  resolution  contemplating  the 
expansion  of  membership  in  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  from  1940 
to  1948  ought  not  to  be  adopted. 

I  voted  in  the  committee  against  re- 
porting Senate  Joint  Resolution  60  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  Every  Increase  in  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  international  organizations  and  their 
executive  bodies  dilutes  the  voting  power 
and  Influence  of  the  United  States.  This  Is 
most  unfortunate,  especially  when  new  mem- 
ber states  are  often  smaU,  weak,  and  unable 
even  to  support  themselves  without  assist- 
ance from  other  states.  This  has  happened 
In  the  United  Nations  and  Is  happening  In 
all  Its  afailated  organizations,  such  as  the 
ILO  which  Is  Involved  here.  Unless  some 
other  formula  than  "one  state — one  vote"  Is 
found — such    as    a   formula   relating   voting 

strength  to  financial  or  other  contributions 

I  shall  continue  to  opp>ose  meastires  which 
tend  to  diminish  our  Influence  and  Increase 
the  obligations  of  our  taxpayers. 

With  respect  to  that  first  reason  v.'hich 
I  assigned  for  opposing  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, I  wish  to  point  out  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  United  Nations.  When  that 
organization  was  formed  in  1945  there 
were  50  members.  Today  there  are  ap- 
proximately 110.  In  the  General  As- 
sembly, with  110  votes  being  cast,  the 
United  States  has  1  vote.  Togo,  Cam- 
eroon. Mali  Ghana,  and  all  the  newly 
formed  nations  likewise  have  one  vote. 
In  this  International  Labor  Organization 
now  being  considered  by  the  Senate  it  is 
contemplated  increasing  the  membership 
on  the  Board  of  Governors  from  40  to 
48.  If  that  is  done,  our  strength  in  that 
body  will  be  diluted. 


I  set  forth  the  following  second  rea- 
son: 

2.  As  the  majority  report  notes,  every  In- 
crease In  membership  has  resulted  In  a 
reshuffling  of  percentage  assessments  appli- 
cable to  member  states.  A  table  was  cup- 
pUed  to  the  committee  (reproduced  In  the 
hearings  appended  to  this  report)  which 
shows  that  40  members  of  the  ILO,  received 
reductions  In  their  percentage  assessments 
between  1959  and  1963  because  of  the  In- 
crease In  the  membership  of  the  ILO,  The 
United  States,  however,  which  bears  the 
llon"s  share  of  the  burden,  did  not  have  Its 
assessment  reduced.  Moreover,  the  nations 
receiving  reductions  were  not  only  the  xin- 
derdeveloped  nations,  as  one  might  expect, 
but  Included  such  countries  as  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Italy,  and  Belgltmi.  In 
fact,  all  of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
have  received  reductions,  except  Greece.  Un- 
less there  Is  a  similar  downward  adjustment 
in  the  U.S.  percentage,  I  cannot  support  an 
Increaae  in  the  OoTernlng  Board  which 
has  the  direct  effect  of  decreasing  our  In- 
fluence In  the  ILO. 

To  elaborate  upon  that  reason  set 
forth  in  Item  No.  2,  I  point  out  that  the 
United  States  contributes  25  percent  of 
the  money  to  finance  the  International 
Labor  Organization.  The  number  of 
members  in  the  past  has  been  increased. 
We  would  anticipate  that  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  members,  the 
new  members  would  make  contributions, 
thus  enabling  the  reduction  of  the  assess- 
ments imposed  against  the  old  members. 
Reductions  have  been  made  for  the  old 
members,  but  not  for  the  United  States. 
We  are  still  paying  25  percent  of  the  cost 
of  administering  this  International  La- 
bor Organization,  even  though  our  voting 
strength  has  been  diluted  on  each  occa- 
sion that  the  membership  has  been  in- 
creased. 

3.  It  Is  pointed  out  In  the  testimony  that 
the  ILO  Is  shifting  Its  emphasis  to  technical, 
assistance-type  activities.  I  consider  this  an 
unwarranted  duplication  of  Bcrvlces  In  this 
field  provided  by  the  United  States  and  by 
other  International  organlaatlons. 

Elaborating  on  this  point,  I  conclude 
that  there  is  no  Justification  for  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization's  enter- 
ing the  field  of  granting  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  nations  around  the  world. 

4.  The  majority  expressed  Its  concern  over 
the  low  ratio  of  U.S.  nationals  employed  by 
International  organizations,  particularly  the 
ILO,  to  the  total  number  of  employees.  Ex- 
pressing concern  is  not  going  to  change  this 
situation  In  which  the  United  States  pro- 
vides 25  percent  of  the  budget  and  only  6.34 
percent  of  the  working  force.  "The  way  to 
show  our  disapproval  of  this  condition  Is  to 
reject  this  amendment  to  the  ILO  constitu- 
tion. 


Mr.  President,  the  principle  'under 
which  we  are  contributing  25  percent  to 
the  International  Labor  OrganizatiopT 
percent  to  the  general  administrative,  ex- 
penses of  the  United  Nations,  and  40  per- 
cent to  the  financing  of  the  Gaza  strip 
and  Congo  operations,  while  having  a 
representation  on  the  working  force  in 
a  substantial  degree  inequitable  and 
small,  is  repeated  in  practically  all  the 
other  organizations.  There  are  only  a 
few — the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  the  World 
Bank — in  which  there  is  some  semblance 
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of  giving  to  the  United  States  representa- 
tion by  way  of  workers  which  is  In  some 
way  comparable  to  the  contributions  we 
make. 

There  Is  a  further  aspect.  There  Is 
contemplation  now  in  the  United  Na- 
tions of  having  a  conference  on  inter- 
national trade.  The  administrative 
agency  will  be  set  up  to  guide  that  con- 
ference. The  word  Is  current  that  in 
that  important  conference  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  administrative  agency 
shall  be  made  up  primarily  of  countries 
who  throw  their  lot  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  not  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  have  listened  with 
interest  to  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  fully 
subscribe  to  his  views  in  regard  to  the 
ratiflication  of  this  amendment.  His 
views  are  sound.     His  concept  is  good. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion. In  the  hearings  are  set  out  the 
names  of  nation  members  of  this  inter- 
national organization  and  their  respec- 
tive contributions  as  allocated  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  the  organiza- 
tion. Does  the  Senator  have  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  record  of  payments  by 
the  various  nation  members  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  dues  and  contributions 
they  are  supposed  to  be  paying  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  do  not  have  the  sta- 
tistical information  necessary  to  deal 
with  that  inquiry.  I  am  certain  that  as 
membership  increases,  and  the  contrib- 
uting countries  grow  larger  in  number, 
the  statistics  ought  to  show  that  the 
United  States  is  released  in  part  from 
its  payments  because  new  countries  are 
entering  and  new  countries  are  con- 
tributing new  money.  There  has  been 
no  reduction  in  contributions  by  the 
United  States.  Reductions  have  gone  to 
all  of  the  developed  countries  of  Europe 
except  Greece,  but  the  U.S.  contribution 
remains  identically  the  same. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  record  con- 
tains the  information  to  answer  the  Sen- 
ator's question. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  As  I  understand,  votes 
from  the  large  industrial  nation  mem- 
bers are  sufficient  in  number  now  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirement  for  adoption 
of  the  amendment.  Action  by  the  United 
States  is  not  necessary  to  have  the 
amendment  go  into  force;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  my  under- 
standing That  is  why  I  say,  in  reason 
No.  6.  "There  is  no  need  for  action  on 
this  resolution." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  the  United  States 
should  take  affirmative  action  on  this 
proposal  we  would  be  reaffirming  the 
principle  of  undertaking  to  pay  a  greater 
sum  for  the  cost  of  administration  of 
this  body — and  that  could  well  serve  as 
a  pattern,  model,  and  precedent  for  other 
organizations  of  similar  nature,  could  it 
not  be  said? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  percentage  con- 
tribution. I  assume,  will  remain  the  same 
at  25  percent.  The  dollar  contribution 
will  grow  greater,  because  the  cost  Df 
operating  the  agency  will  increase. 


^ay  20 


Mr.  HRUSKA  That  la  the  point  I 
had  In  mind.  If  the  action  which  we 
are  requested  to  take — which  is  not 
necessary  to  make  the  amendment  ef- 
fective— is  taken,  that  could  be  con- 
sidered as  a  precedent  for  similar  situ- 
ations which  might  arise  with  respect 
to  other  international  organizations. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concur  in  what  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  said.  I  point 
out  again  that  the  majority  members  of 
the  committee  in  the  report  said,  in 
effect.  "This  is  wrong.  It  should  not 
continue.  ■  My  position  is.  "If  it  is 
wrong,  let  us  not  vote  for  it.  and  let  us 
have  some  assurance  that  the  wrong  will 
bo  remedied  " 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska that  if  we  should  approve  this 
proposal  in  effect  we  would  be  making 
the  aruiouncement  that  in  similar  situ- 
ations, with  respect  to  otlier  interna- 
tional organizations,  we  would  continue 
to  carry  the  brunt  of  the  burden  of  the 
cost  and  accept  the  smallest  numljer  of 
employees.  Thus  we  would  saddle  ad- 
ditional cost  on  the  taxpayers  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  leadership  will  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  this  question,  but.  if  not  I  want 
this  statement  to  be  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  I  fully  subscribe  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  If  an 
opportumty  is  given  to  record  our  votes, 
my  vote  will  be  'No." 

Mr    LAUSCHE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  read  further  from 
my  Individual  views; 

6.  There  Is  no  need  for  action  on  this  reso- 
lution. I  was  much  concerned  to  learn  from 
the  committee  hearing  that  the  last  Increase 
of  the  governing  board  In  1954  went  Into 
force  without  favorable  congressional  action. 

That  is.  favorable  congressional  ac- 
tion by  the  United  States. 

The  ILO  constitution  provides  that  certain 
types  of  amendments  can  become  eflfectlve 
when  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the  members. 
Including  five  States  of  major  industrial  Im- 
portance Among  the  46  Sutes  that  have 
ratified  as  of  the  end  of  March,  there  are  5 
States  of  major  Industrial  Importance.  US. 
action,  at  this  point,  is  therefore  completely 
unnecessary  and  waste  of  the  Senate's  time. 
I  believe  rejection  of  this  resolution  would, 
nevertheless,  have  a  salutary  effect.  It  would 
serve  notice  on  the  International  community 
that  the  postwar  beneficence  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereafter  to  bear  some  degree  of  re- 
lationship to  influence. 

I  urge  the  Senat*  to  reject  this  measure. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  what  la 
the  question  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain  ex- 
cerpts from  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  Report  No.  179.  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  60,  to  amend  the 
constitution  of  the  International  Latx)r 
Organization,  he  printed  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  hav- 
ing had  under  consideration  the  Joint  reso- 
lution. Senate  Joint  Resolution  60.  reports 
the  same  favorably  without  amendment  and 
recommends  that  it  do  pass. 


ptraposE  or  thb  jonrr  aMOLtmoH 
Senate  Joint  Rewjlutlon  60  authortaa-  tv 
President  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  Unitl! 
States  an  amendment  to  the  constitution    , 
the    International    Labor    Organization  V 
signed  to  Increase  the  slz«  of  Its  Ooverr,. 
Board  from  40  to  48  members.  "^ 

BACKGROUND 

The      Internatl.inal      Labor      Organlzatir. 
(ILO)    was  e.<=tabll8hed  by  the  Treaty  of  W 
sallies   in    1919   as   an   autonomous  aasocl.r 
of  the  League  of  Nations.    The  United  Sut« 
Joined   the  ILO  In   1934  by   the  passage  of  a 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  President  to 
accept    Its    constitution    on    behalf    of    th 
United  States.     With  the  dissolution  of  the 
Le,-\g\ie  of   Nations,  member  government*  of 
the  ILO.  In  1946.  revised  its  constltuUon  and 
the  ILO  became  a  specialized  agencv  of  tK- 
United  Nations.  /  'J*  loe 

At    that    time,   the    size  of   the   Oovernlne 
iMird  was  fixed  at  32      This  was  subseon.r,. 
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ly  increased  In  1954  to  40,  and  the  lnc7e^ 
currently  under  consideration  will  set  it  at 
♦8  The  total  membership  of  the  Organiza- 
tion at  the  time  of  these  changes  was  so 
in  1946,  69  In  1954,  and  now  Is  107 

The  ILO  Is  unique  among  International 
organizations  in  that  It  includes  rcpresenu- 
tlon  not  only  of  governments  but  also  of 
employers  and  worliers.  This  tripartite  rep- 
resentation Is  also  pursued  on  the  Governing 
Board,  members  of  which  have  3-year  terms 
Of  the  40  current  seats.  20  are  allocated  to 
government  representatives.  10  to  labor  rep- 
resentatives, and  10  to  employers'  represent- 
atives With  adoption  of  the  amendment, 
the  Board  will  consist  of  24  government 
members,  and  12  employer  and  12  worker 
members. 

At  the  present  time  the  government  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  are  chosen  as  follows  The 
10  major  Industrial  states  (Including  the 
United  States)  are  automatically  elected  as 
provided  In  the  ILO  constitution.  The  re- 
maining 10  government  members  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  other  government  represent- 
atives. The  worker  and  employer  members 
on  the  Board  are  similarly  elected  by  their 
own  groups.  Traditionally  the  US.  worker 
and  employer  representatives  have  been  thus 
chosen. 

Until  the  next  election  In  June  1063.  the 
composition  of  the  Governing  Board  Is  as 
follows: 

Government  members: 

Argentina. 

Canada.' 

Ceylon. 

China' 

Denmark. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany.' 

Prance.* 

Ghana. 

India.' 

Italy.'  , 

Japan  ' 

Netherlands. 

Panama. 

Rumania. 

Tunisia. 

USSR.' 

United  Kingdom.' 

United  States.' 

Uruguay. 

Venezuela. 

Employers"  members: 

Brazil. 

Franco.  ) 

India.  I 

Iran. 

Italy. 

Japan. 

Mexico. 

Sweden. 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States. 


'  Members    holding    nonelectlve    seats 
states  of  chief  industrial  Importance. 


Workers'  members: 

Australia. 

Denmark. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

India. 

Mexico. 

Morocco. 

Pakistan. 

Switzerland. 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States. 

WORK    or  THE  ILO 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  ILO  is  to 
assist  In  raising  labor  standards  and  In  Im- 
provement of  working  conditions.  This  Is 
done  mainly  through  the  technique  of  sub- 
mitting fftnndards,  embodied  In  ILO  con- 
Tentlons  and  rec<jmmendatlons,  to  member 
governments    for    their   adoption. 

The  activities  of  the  Organization  cover  a 
wide  range  of  subjects.  Including  hours  of 
work;  minimum  age  for  employment;  work- 
ing conditions  of  women  and  young  workers; 
workmen's  compensation;  minimum  wage, 
machinery,  labor  standards  In  non-self-gov- 
erning territories;  Industrial  safety;  sta- 
tistics; migration  for  emplojrment;  condi- 
tions of  work  of  seamen;  the  right  of  workers 
and  employers  to  organize  into  associations 
of  their  own  choosing;  trade  union  rights; 
and  forced  labor. 

More  recently,  the  ILO  has  begun  to 
emphasize  technical  assistance  services  to 
member  countries  such  as  national  and 
regional  training  programs,  advisory  mis- 
sions, surveys,  and  other  related  activities. 
It  Is  estimated  that  approximately  $13  mil- 
lion of  the  current  $14  million  budget  Is  de- 
voted to  activities  of  a  technical  assistance 

nature. 

coMMrrm  action 

The  legislation  now  before  the  Senate, 
was  submitted  by  the  I>epartment  of  State 
In  a  letter  dated  February  19,  1963,  and  was 
Introduced  on  March  14  by  Senator  Mc- 
Namara  who  participated  In  the  1962  ILO 
Conference  at  which  the  amendment  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  had 
a  public  hearing  on  the  measure  on  April 
2.  1963.  and  further  testimony  In  executive 
session  on  May  7.  The  public  hearing  is 
printed  In  the  appendix  to  this  report. 
On  May  7,  the  committee  ordered  the  resolu- 
tion reported  favorably  to  the  Senate,  with- 
out amendment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

STArriNG  or  the  11.0 

In  connection  with  consideration  of  this 
measure,  the  committee  discussed  a  report 
of  April  22,  1963,  by  the  Department  of  State 
Advisory  Committee  on  International  Orga- 
nizations on  the  staffing  of  these  agencies. 
This  report  w'U  be  further  considered  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organiza- 
tion >llTalr8.  At  this  point,  however,  the 
committee  notes,  and  Indicates  Its  concern 
at.  the  small  number  of  U.S.  nationals  em- 
ployed by  the  ILO.  The  United  States  con- 
tributes 25  percent  of  the  ILO  budget  but 
only  5  34  percent  of  the  ILO  employees  are 
American  citizens.  This  ratio  Is  Illustrative 
of  the  situation  In  other  International  or- 
ganizations as  well.  This  situation  will  re- 
ceive further  attention  by  the  committee. 

COMMITTEE    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  Sen- 
ate give  favorable  consideration  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  60.  In  support  of  Its  recom- 
mendation, the  committee  cites  the  United 
States  long  association  with,  and  leadership 
In,  the  ILO;  the  unanimity  In  the  ILO  Con- 
ference at  which  this  amendment  was  adopt- 
ed; the  svipport  of  the  U.S.  labor  and  em- 
ployer delegates  at  that  Conference;  and  the 
strong  endorsement  of  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Labor. 


An  Increase  In  membership  In  an  Inter- 
national organization  tends,  of  course,  to 
affect  the  weight  of  each  member's  vote.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  there  will 
be  a  similar  dilution  of  the  Influence  of 
each  member.  The  growth  of  these  orga- 
nizations offers  a  challenging  opportunity  to 
bring  U.S.  leadership  and  Influence  to  bear 
on  an  even  broader  basis  than  before.  Rather 
than  reject  full  participation  In  the  ILO — 
which  failure  to  act  on  this  resolution  would 
Imply — this  committee  urges  vigorous  and 
Imaginative  U.S.  leadership  In  It. 

In  June  1963  the  composition  of  the  next 
Governing  Board  will  be  determined  by  the 
ILO  Conference.  Early  U.S.  acceptance  of 
tills  amendment  will  enable  the  United 
States  to  exercise  leadership  at  that  Con- 
ference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  c^en  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Tlie  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  60 »  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  Is  hereby  authorized  to  accept  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
Instrument  for  the  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation adopted  at  Geneva  on  June  22,  1962, 
by  the  International  Labor  Conference  at  its 
forty-sixth  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  preamble  is  agreed  to. 


RELINQUISHING  BY  SENATOR 
HRUSKA  OF  HIS  POSITION  AS 
RANKING  MINORITY  MEMBER  OF 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL    RIGHTS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  with 
reluctance.  I  have  determined  to  relin- 
quish my  ix>sition  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights. 

There  is  in  no  sen.se  an  indication  that 
my  concern  with  the  important  field  of 
the  subcommittee's  work  has  diminished. 
The  opposite  is  true:  few  activities  of  the 
Senate  are  of  a  more  compelling  and  far- 
reaching  nature. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  now  necessary  to  con- 
cede that  the  demands  on  my  time,  as  a 
result  of  the  hcav>'  work  schedule  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  together  with 
the  requirements  of  several  other  judi- 
ciary' subcommittees,  preclude  my  devot- 
ing the  deserved  attention  to  the  position 
of  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Subcommittee. 

Even  so,  I  would  not  relinquish  the 
assignment  were  it  not  that  it  will  be 
assumed  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 


[Mr.  Keating].  As  we  all  know,  this 
subcommittee  deals  with  many  subjects 
in  which  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
deeply  interested.  He  is  one  of  the  Sen- 
ate's leading  authorities  on  the  Consti- 
tution and  has  had  broad  experience 
both  in  the  Senate  and  during  his  previ- 
ous service  in  the  House  in  the  important 
area  of  civil  rights. 

I  am  confident  that  he  will  perform  his 
duties  diligently  and  contribute  signifi- 
cantly both  to  the  work  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  the  entire  Senate  by 
his  work  on  the  subcommittee. 

I  intend  to  retain  my  membership  on 
the  subcommittee,  and,  of  course,  will 
continue  my  own  interest  in  its  activities 
to  the  maximum  possible  extent  consist- 
ent with  other  demands  on  my  time. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  there  is  no  more  conscientious  and 
gracious  Member  of  the  Senate  than  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 
I  have  been  proud  to  serve  with  him  not 
only  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  but  on  many  other  sub- 
committees of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  No  one  pursues  his  responsi- 
bilities with  greater  diligence  or  skill. 

I  know  that  he  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  and  that  he  has  relin- 
quished his  ranking  position  on  this 
subcommittee  only  because  of  his  convic- 
tion that  he  must  give  even  more  time  to 
the  painstaking  and  extremely  important 
work  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. While  others  might  compro- 
mise in  their  efforts  to  cope  with  the 
many  demands  made  on  their  time,  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska to  give  his  full  attention  and 
thought  to  any  duties  imposed  up>on  him. 

I  want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  * 
for  the  confidence  he  has  expressed  in 
me  and  for  his  generous  praise  of  my  ex- 
perience in  the  work  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Rights.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  intends  to  remain  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  since  I  know  all  of 
us  will  benefit  from  his  own  wise  counsel 
and  insight  into  these  problems.  The 
subcommittee  has  important  hearings 
scheduled.  It  is  about  to  begin  hearings 
on  the  extension  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. There  are  a  great  many  im- 
portant bills  to  which  it  will  have  to  give 
its  earnest  consideration.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  give  these  problems  the  high- 
est priority  in  the  hope  that  we  can  lay 
the  groundwork  for  action  which  must 
be  taken  in  the  areas  within  the  subcom- 
mittee's jurisdiction. 

Atain  I  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  his  kind  expression. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  for  his  kind  remarks.  I  wish 
him  well.  I  am  confident  he  will  make 
a  fine  contribution  in  this  post. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading    clerks,    announced    that    the 
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House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  foUoiriiis  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  18.  An  act  to  Chang*  tba  name  ot 
Harpers  Parry  National  lilotmment  to  Bar- 
pen  l^Btiy  Ifattonai  Historical  Park;  and 

S.  247.  An  act  to  antbcrtae  surrey  and  es- 
tabLUhment  at  a  townslte  for  iha  Juneau 
Indian   VUla^  In 


HARPERS  FERRY  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TORICAL PARK  BILL  PASSES 
HOUSE— SENATE  MEASURE  SENT 
TO  WHITE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  ap- 
proved legislation  to  change  the  name  of 
Harpers  Perry  National  Monument  to 
the  Harpers  Perry  National  Historical 
Park. 

In  the  87th  Congress.  I  introduced  a 
measure  for  this  purpose  which  passed 
the  Senate  but  action  was  not  completed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  before 
the  adJoumznent  of  Congress.  I  rein- 
troduced It  tn  the  present  session  as 
Senate  bill  18  and  it  was  approved  by  the 
Senate.  April  9.  It  will  now  be  sent  to 
the  President  for  his  signature  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  Chief  Executive  will 
sign  it  into  law  within  the  next  few  days. 
It  was  my  privilege  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  author 
the  measure  which  became  law  in  June 
1944.  to  establish  the  Harpers  Perry  Na- 
tional Monument  on  500  acres  of  land 
donated  to  the  Federal  Ctovemmcnt  by 
the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

After  conferring  with  representatives 
of  the  National  Park  Service  aiMl  with 
civic  and  State  leaders  in  West  Virginia, 
we  believed  that  the  word  "Monument" 
was  misleading  and  did  not  adequately 
express  the  historical  and  traditional 
significance  originaUy  intended.  The 
change  of  name  will  bring  Harpers  Ferry 
into  the  same  category  as  a  number  of 
other  like  areas  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  new  name 
will  better  describe  the  character  and 
significance  of  the  historic  and  scenic 
section  which  is  a  rich  reminder  of  our 
American  heritage.  Harpers  Pferry 
played  an  important  role  from  George 
Washington's  time  until  after  the  War 
Between  the  States.  Not  only  was  it  the 
site  of  John  Brown's  raid  in  1859.  but 
long  before  that  time  it  had  been  selected 
by  President  Washington  for  a  Federal 
arsenaL  During  the  Civil  War,  it  was  an 
almost  constant  focus  of  attention  for 
both  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies. 
EKirlng  1962  there  were  657.991  per- 
sons who  visited  the  park  or  7.4  percent 
more  than  for  the  year  1961.  Four 
major  projects  are  underway  at  present: 
Restoration  of  the  Harper  House,  reha- 
bilitation of  the  Stagecoach  Inn  for  use 
as  a  visitor  center,  rehabilitation  of  the 
Civil  War  fortifications  on  Bolivar 
Heights,  and  development  of  Storer  Col- 
lege for  use  as  an  eastern  training  cen- 
ter of  the  National  Park  Service.  All  of 
these  projects  except  the  training  center 
are  designed  for  direct  service  to  the 
vtsttins  pubUc. 

The  restoration  of  the  Harper  House 
Is  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Shenan- 


doah-Potomac     Garden    CoonclL    The 

women  active  In  this  project  are  provid- 
ing all  needed  furnishings  to  refurnish 
Its  mterior.  The  House  Is  the  oldest 
dwelling  in  the  community.  The  recent 
Ninth  Annual  House  and  Garden  Tour. 
April  27  and  28.  of  surrounding  historic 
towns  arranged  by  the  council  to  benefit 
Harper  House  was  a  most  Interesting 
tour.  I  personally  extend  my  sincere 
commendation  to  the  ladies  of  the  coun- 
cil for  their  enthusiastic  support 

It  is  appropriate  and  meaningful  that 
this  change  in  name  to  the  Harpers 
Perry  National  Historical  Park  is  being 
made  in  1963.  the  centennial  year  of 
West  Virginia's  admission  to  the  Union. 
It  is  gratifying  to  report  this  develop- 
ment to  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  and 
particularly  to  the  people  of  West 
Virginia. 


May  to 


RESOLUTION  OP  CITY  COUNCIL  OP 
HAMTRAMCK.     MICH.    RELATING 
TO  IGNACE  JAN  PADEREWSKI 
Mr.  McNAMARA.     Mr.  President,  the 

city  council  of  the  city  of  Hamtramck. 
Mich.,  recently  adopted  a  re.solutlon  ex- 
pre.ssin?  their  anprrciation  over  the  fact 
that  a  bronze  tablet  marker  has  been 
placed  at  the  grave  of  Ipnace  Jan  Pad- 
erewski  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

The  resolution  makes  partic\:lar  note 
of  the  efforts  of  Senator  Harrison  Wn.- 
iJAMs  to  obtain  this  suitable  identifica- 
tion of  the  final  resting  place  of  the 
PTeat  Polwh  patriot,  Paderewskl. 

I  ask  imanimou.s  consent  that  tlie  text 
of  the  Hamtramck  city  council  resolu- 
Uon  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Th?re  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcord,  as  follows: 

^^*re*«  »  communJcatlon  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  acting  mayor  requesUne  ex- 
pression of  apprectaUon  and  recognlUon  to 
certain  public  officials  therein  named  for 
their  participation  In  the  ceremonies  mark- 
ing dedication  of  a  bronae  tablet  at  the  rest- 
ing place  of  Ignace  Jan  Paderewskl  at  tb« 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  on  May  9  :96S- 
and 

Whereas  Ignace  Jan  Paderewskl  first  won 
accUlm  In  the  European  countries  as  a  piano 

virtuoso  artist,  whose  performances  were 
blended  with  a  strong  national  consciousness 
in  him  as  a  Poie  so  sensltlre  to  the  tragedies 
of  the  Polish  naUon  even  during  his  younger 
days  when  politics  played  no  part  In  his  life 
and 

Whereas  this  great  artist  and  genius  after 
giving  his  first  concert  In  the  United  States 
on  Novonber  17.  1891.  continued  to  captivate 
the  American  audiences  with  his  magnlflcent 
and  splendid  performances  to  such  extent 
that  before  the  century  was  over  he  already 
was  In  the  American  mind  the  virtuoso  In- 
carnate who  met  the  requirements  of  the 
time  more  perfectly  than  any  other  mu- 
sician: and 

Whereas  after  the  formation  of  national 
cotnmlttee  in  Switzerland  In  1917  during 
World  War  I  for  the  LaOependence  of  Poland. 
Ignace  Jan  Paderewskl  was  appointed  as  Its 
chief  delegate  to  the  United  States,  who  In 
that  capacity  after  giving  several  concerts 
and  deUverlng  many  speeches,  at  unlversi- 
Uea.  concart  balU.  and  theaters  to  raise 
funds  for  relief  ot  the  devastated  and  war- 
strtcken  countrystda.  prevailed  upon  Prasi- 
dent  Wilson  In  supporting  the  13th  point 
oS  the  treaty  for  a  united.  Independent  and 
antonomcras  Poland:  and 


Whereas    upon    the   death   of    Irnace  .i 
Paderewskl   his  remains  were  orderMtn  t^ 
Interred   by   President  Roosevelt  In  a  Cr^ 
at  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery  and 
main  there  until  Poland  U  free  and  on  t^!" 
9th  day  of  May  1963  a  bronze  Ublet  Is  to  hi 
dedicated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  markin 
the    said   resting    place    during   which  cere 
monies    certain    addresses   are   to   be   m««< 
Now.  then,  be  It  ^'^ 

Resolved.  That  this  City  Council  of  th* 
City  of  Hamtramck  do  and  It  hereby  does 
In  its  own  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  the  peoole 
of  said  city,  express  Its  deep  appi^i^ 
tlon  to  President  Kennedy.  Senator  Harrison 
Williams,  and  Charles  Rozmarek,  president  of 
the  Polish  American  Congress,  for  their  vl 
dresses  and  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rui^ 
for  rtedlciitlng  the  bronze  tablet  at  said  cere- 
monies In  commemoration  of  the  Immortal 
memory  of  Ignace  Jan  Paderewskl.  a  truly 
great  artist  and  statesman,  whose  great  fame 
will  forever  remain  in  the  pages  of  history 

Attest . 

WALTm  J    Oajtwskt. 

Citi  Clerk 
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SOIL   STEWARDSHIP   WEEK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
during  this  period  of  May  19  through 
May  26.  Soil  Stewardship  Week  is  being 
observed  In  churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions across  the  country.  Services  are 
being  based  on  the  theme  "We  Turn  Our 
Eyes  to  the  Future."  I  think  it  appro- 
priate that  the  Senate  recognize  Um 
effort  to  remind  Americans  of  their  re- 
sponsibility to  God  and  to  society  for 
stewardship  of  our  soil,  water,  and  re- 
lated resources. 

Soil  Stewardship  Week  is  sponsored 
by  the  National  Association  of  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Districts  and  the 
2,936  local  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts  which  are  organized  under  en- 
abling laws  of  the  50  States.  I  want  to 
quote  an  impressive  passage  from  litera- 
ture assembled  for  this  observance: 

with  each  passing  year,  the  pressure  oa 
our  limited  supply  of  resources  are  beln| 
compounded.  More  and  more  people  eacb 
year  put  more  and  more  of  our  resources  to 
use.  The  demands  Increase  for  housing  and 
highways,  for  food  and  fiber,  for  Industrial 
and  recreational  space,  and  for  all  the  other 
mounting  needs  of  a  growing  society.  A» 
good  stewards,  there  Is  need  to  turn  our 
eyes  to  the  future,  anticipating  the  require- 
ments of  tomrnrow.  In  order  that  we  may 
exercise  Intelligent  guidance  and  put  wis- 
dom against  waste.  The  answer  to  the 
q\iestlon  of  the  future  lies  In  our  under- 
standing and  action  as  God's  steward* 
today. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  fortunate  for 
America  that  there  are  dedicated  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  who  make  it 
their  bu.siness  to  look  to  the  future  in 
the  interest  of  as.<mring  pcneratlons  yet 
unborn  that  our  rich  heritage  of  soil  and 
water  resources  will  be  conserved  and 
protected  In  order  to  meet  their  needs 
I  .'^alute  the  soil  con.servation  district  su- 
pervisors of  America  for  their  efforts  in 
sponsoring  Soil  Stewardship  Week  each 
spring 


THE  WHEAT  REFERENDUM 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow, wheat  farmers  will  vote  to 
decide  the  price  they  will  receive  for 
the  wheat  they  grow  In  1964.  Many 
words  have  been  spoken  and  written  to 


advise  the  farmer  why  he  should  vote 

"yes."  or  why  he  should  vote  "no." 
Thus,   if   the   farmer   feels   confused, 

there  is  good  reason.    At  times  like  these, 

this   kind   of   confusion   can   often   be 
dispelled  by  looking  a  little  closer  at  those 

who  are  boldly  telling  the  farmer  how  he 
should  vote. 

The  list  of  organizations  urging  the 
fanner  to  vote  "yes"  is  long,  and  it  con- 
tains only  farm  organizations.  It  is. 
ill  fact,  the  greatest  show  of  unity  among 
farm  groups  that  we  have  seen  for  many 
years.  The  list  of  organizations  urging 
a  "no"  vote  also  is  long,  but  it  contains 
few  faiTO  organizations. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of 
grouping  is.  in  fact,  the  number  of  non- 
farmer  organizations  it  contains:  The 
National  A.s.sociation  of  Manufacturers; 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
many  of  its  affiliates;  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety; and  other  ultra-right-wing  organi- 
zations hardly  anyone  would  imagined 
were  in  existence. 

How  have  these  groups  stood  in  the 
past  when  the  farmer  has  looked  around 
for  a  friend?  Let  us  take  the  NAM  as 
one  example. 

The  NAM  does  a  good  job  in  represent- 
ing the  legitimate  needs  of  the  industry, 
but  I  think  it  gets  out  of  its  depth  when 
it  starts  fishing  around  with  agricultural 
policy.  Its  record  on  agricultural  policy 
is  one  of  being  consistently  wrong. 

The  NAM  consistently  has  opposed 
price  support  legislation  which  helps  pro- 
tect the  financial  independence  of  the 
family  farm.  Tlie  NAM  opposed  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration; 
yet  without  REA.  the  farmer  still  would 
be  trying  to  bring  electricity  to  his  farm. 
The  NAM  has  opposed  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  in  loan  programs  such  as  the 
FHA  to  help  the  farmer  buy  his  farm. 
And.  had  the  NAM  had  its  way.  there 
would  be  no  cost  sharing  proerams  to 
help  conserve  the  water  and  soil  re- 
sources of  this  country. 

If  some  of  these  nonfarmer  organiza- 
tions were  to  decide  farm  policy,  there 
would  be  fewer  family  farms,  and  all  too 
few  farmers.  And  this  organization,  the 
NAM,  wants  the  farmer  to  reject  the  1964 
wheat  program. 

But.  I  suspect,  most  farmers  do  not 
realize  that  the  NAM  is  helping  finance 
the  vote-no  campaign.  The  NAM  is 
not  a.«;sociated  with  those  whose  efforts 
would  weaken  the  financial  Independ- 
ence of  the  family  farm,  but  it  Is  march- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  vote-no  campaign. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  weekly  papers  of 
the  country  have  been  flooded  with  NAM 
boilerplate— prepared  articles  and  edi- 
torials, and  vicious  cartoons — urging 
farmers  to  vote  "no."  The  editor  can 
use  this  propaganda  as  his  own  writing, 
and  no  farmer  will  ever  know  that  It  is 
the  NAM  urging  him  to  cut  his  own 
throat. 

Mr.  President.  I  come  from  farm  coun- 
try, from  one  of  the  great  States  of  this 
Union  that  is  known  for  its  agriculture. 
Whether  our  farmers  belong  to  the 
Farmers'  Union  or  the  Grange  or  the 
Farm  Bureau  or  the  National  Farmers' 
Organization,  or  any  other  organization, 
they  are  farmers  first,  and  they  do  not 
need  to  get  agricultural  advice  on  soil 
conservation,    on    the    Farmers'    Home 


Administration,     or     on     the     wheat 
referendum. 

Thankfully,  there  are  many  weekly 
editors  courageous  enough  to  label  the 
NAM  material  for  the  propaganda  It  is. 
I  commend  them  for  bringing  the  truth 
to  their  readers. 

It  is  said  that  a  man  can  measure  him- 
self by  the  enemies  he  has.  Had  the 
farmer  looked  to  the  NAM  as  a  friend, 
he  would  long  ago  have  lost  his  farm. 

Tomorrow.  I  hope  each  farmer  will 
consider  what  his  enemies  are  urging  him 
to  do,  if  only  as  a  matter  of  self- 
preservation. 

I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that 
farmers  will  listen  to  the  competing 
voices  of  farm  organizations,  and  rightly 
they  should,  because  there  are  some  judg- 
ments which  need  to  be  made  on  this 
question.  However,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  American  farmer  will  use  his  com- 
monsense,  for  which  he  is  so  well  known 
and  respected,  and  that  he  will  look  to 
both  his  own  and  the  national  interest. 
When  he  does  that  he  will  find  that  the 
wheat  program  affords  him  a  decent 
price  for  his  product,  within  the  bounds 
of  what  this  Nation  can  consume  and 
what  it  can  export  and  what  It  needs  for 
normal  security  reserves.  He  will  also 
take  into  consideration  the  need  of  the 
American  people  and  the  Government. 
He  will  vote  for  a  program  that  will  cut 
down  on  the  excesses  and  at  the  same 
time  improve  farm  income.  That  pro- 
gram is  the  wheat  program  adopted  by 
Congress  last  year.  I  make  the  predic- 
tion that  the  farmers  of  America,  voting 
in  the  wheat  referendum,  will  vote  by 
more  than  a  two-thirds  vote  to  support 
the  wheat  program  voted  by  the  87th 
Congress.  2d  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  entitled  "Farmers 
Must  Choose";  an  article  by  Joseph  Al- 
sop.  also  from  this  morning's  Washington 
Post;  and  a  release  issued  by  my  ofDce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  20.  1963] 
Farmers  Mcst  Choose 
The  Senate  showed  good  Judgment  In 
promptly  passing  the  feed  grains  bill  so  that 
Its  enactment  may  be  completed  before 
farmers  have  to  vote  on  the  wheat  program 
on  Tuesday.  This  bill  was  not  In  Itself 
highly  controversial.  It  merely  projects  Into 
1964  and  1965  the  existing  program  of  Gov- 
ernment payments  to  farmers  who  volun- 
tarily restrict  their  feed  grain  acreage.  It 
became  a  sharp  party  issue  largely  because 
of  the  Impact  It  may  have  on  the  wheat 
referendum. 

The  President  stated  the  Issue  clearly  and 
effectively  when  he  said  that  "the  farmers 
need  this  Information  to  vote  Intelligently" 
in  the  wheat  referendum.  Many  farmers 
might  have  surmised  that  Congress  would 
pass  the  feed  grain  bill  If  It  had  been  left 
pending  through  the  period  of  the  referen- 
dum. But  farmers  In  distant  States  are 
not  as  well  Informed  as  many  people  In 
Washington  about  the  state  of  the  congres- 
sional mind.  Especially  since  the  feed  grains 
bill  will  enable  them  to  grow  wheat  on  feed 
grain  land  and  vice  versa.  It  was  Important 
to  have  It  enacted  before  the  big  test  comes. 
What  the  outcome  of  the  referendum  will 
be  Is  far  from  clear  at  this  time.     Opposi- 


tion Is  running  strong  In  some  sections  and 
only  one-third  plus  one  of  those  voting  can 
defeat  the  wheat  program.  Nevertheless, 
there  Is  now  a  strong  tradition  of  controls 
and  price  supports,  and  many  farmers  will 
be  loath  to  see  the  sharp  drop  In  prices  that 
would  certainly  follow  rejection  of  controls. 
It  Is  not  an  easy  choice  for  farmers  to  make, 
but  It  Is  an  essenUal  choice.  The  country 
cannot  continue  to  store  vast  quantities  of 
surplus  wheat  and  at  the  same  time  to  pay 
farmers  high  fixed  prices  for  producing  it. 
without  tighter  controls  on  the  volume  than 
have  existed  heretofore. 

The  wheat  farmers  should  make  up  their 
minds,  therefore,  to  move  In  one  direction 
or  the  other.  If  they  approve  the  high  price 
supports,  they  will  have  to  endure  the  more 
drastic  controls  over  the  amount  of  wheat 
that  each  farmer  may  market.  If  this  man- 
aged farm  economy  Is  rejected,  they  will  be 
In  a  very  poor  position  to  plead  for  new 
legislation.  Congress  would  be  Justified  In 
ignoring  any  such  demand  for  a  retiu-n  to 
the  halfway  measures  of  the  ptist,  and 
President  Kennedy  would  be  Justified  In 
vetoing  legislation  of  that  kind  If  It  were 
passed. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  20.  1963] 

Dollar  Wheat? 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Last  week's  Senate  passage  of  the  feed 
grains  bUl  was  a  hardly  noticed  major  con- 
gressional success  for  the  administration.  It 
means  that  the  Kennedy  legislative  program 
Is  going  better  than  most  people  suppose 
It  also  set  the  stage  for  this  week's  wheat 
referendum. 

This  wheat  referendum  also  deserves  more 
notice,  as  an  event  with  really  convulsive 
possibilities.  The  Agriculture  Department, 
which  expects  the  wheat  farmers  to  approve 
Its  proposals.  Is  forecasting  a  record  vote  of 
more  than  a  million  wheatgrowers  and  their 
wives. 

If  the  Department  is  right,  stricter  pro- 
duction controls  will  be  approved,  designed 
to  hold  next  year's  wheat  crop  to  about  1.1 
billion  bushels;  but  In  compensation,  the 
farmers  will  get  high  price  supports  for 
their  wheat.  But  If  barely  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  farmers  vote  "no"  In  the  refer- 
endum, iM-oductlon  controls  and  effective 
price  supports  will  both  go  out  the  window. 

This  Is  the  feature  that  makes  the  referen- 
dum potentially  convulsive.  The  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  which  has  been  leading  the 
opposition  to  the  wheat  plan,  has  been 
grossly  misleading  the  farmers  on  this  point. 
For  example.  Farm  Bureau  President  Charles 
Schumann  has  publicly  promised  the  wheat- 
growers  that  Congress  will  quickly  "ball  them 
out"  If  they  vote  "no." 

In  reality,  the  odds  are  better  than  10  to 
1  against  any  balling  out  operation.  It 
would  again  have  to  take  the  familiar,  per- 
nicious form  of  a  bill  subsidizing  over  one- 
half  production  at  vast  cost,  by  offering 
high  price  supports  combined  with  lax  pro- 
duction controls.  But  the  mood  has  shifted, 
both  in  Congress  and  In  the  executive  branch. 

Of  course  the  Republicans  from  the  farm 
States  wlU  offer  the  kind  of  bill  above  out- 
lined If  the  wheat  plan  Is  voted  down;  and 
of  course  they  will  try  to  make  political  capi- 
tal out  of  It.  But  only  Farm  Bureau  Presi- 
dent Schumann  thinks  the  Congress  can  be 
persuaded  to  pass  such  a  bill.  And  in  the 
most  unlikely  event  that  such  a  bill  Is  passed, 
it  will  be  vetoed  by  the  President. 

Convulsive  Is  therefore  a  mild  word  to  de- 
scribe the  consequences  of  a  heavy  "no" 
vote  in  the  wheat  referendum.  With  no  con- 
trols, wheat  output  Is  expected  to  rise  to 
1.5  billion  bushels,  or  400  million  bushels 
more  than  the  reasonable  current  require- 
ment. With  no  effective  price  supports,  the 
wheat  price  wlU  almost  certainly  drop  from 
the  preeent  $2  level  to  around  91  a  bushel. 
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Great  sumbera  of  wheat  farmers  wUi  then 
face  ruin  cr  near  ruin.  The  wheat-grow- 
ing areaa  win  be  economically  disrupted. 
TTie  wheat  markets  will  become  chaotic. 
And  the  effects  will  ramify  outward  Into  the 
markets  for  other  farm  products. 

This  does  not  neceaaarUy  mean,  however, 
that  the  strlct-control-hlgh-prlce-support 
combination  Is  the  only  way  out  of  the  farm 
problem.  At  least  for  the  long  run,  a  much 
simpler,  much  less  costly  approach  Is  advo- 
cated by  Senator  HxaiCAN  Talmaoc*.  of  Geor- 
gia, and  both  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  OrvlUe  Freeman,  are  now  show- 
ing signs  of  Increasing  interest  In  the  Tal- 
madge  approach. 

Cotton,  which  Is  Senator  Talmadgs's  spe- 
cial Intereet.  Is  In  a  supermess.  The  cot- 
ton program  Is  Immensely  e.xpenslve,  yet  only 
3  percent  of  the  650.000  cotton  farmers  get 
36  percent  of  the  Federal  p^jrments.  A  sin- 
gle prtxlucer,  Russell  Glffen  of  California, 
gets  $3  mllUon  per  annum  from  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  5  largest  producers  receive 
as  much  as  the  combined  total  payment  to 
the  250.000  smallest  producers.  Meanwhile, 
the  artlflclally  high  domestic  cotton  price  te 
ruining  the  American  cotton  textile  manu- 
facturers. 

All  this,  says  Senator  Tauhadce.  with 
■ound  logic,  is  vicious  nonsense,  without  eco- 
nomic or  moral  Justlflcatlon.  But  he  odds 
that  there  Is  a  moral,  social,  and  even  bio- 
logical JuaUflcatlon  for  helping  the  smaller 
higher-coat  farm  producer  to  »tay  on  the 
farm  with  his  family. 

Henoe  the  Senator  haa  offered  a  cotton 
bill,  now  before  the  Senate  Asrrtculture  Oom- 
mlttee,  which  will  do  two  things.  It  will 
pay  direct  subsidies  to  cotton  growers.  In 
reverse  proporUon  to  their  output — high  to 
small  producers,  very  low  Indeed  to  larger 
producers.  And  It  wUl  return  cotton  to 
the  marketplace,  getting  the  U3.  Oorem- 
ment  out  of  the  costly  business  of  buying, 
storing,  transporting,  selling,  and  giving 
away    cotton. 

Incidentally,  the  Talmadge  bill  Is  also  esti- 
mated to  save  the  taxpayers  $500  million 
annually.  But  the  main  attraction  of  the 
TalnuMlge  approach  U  its  logic.  It  avoids 
the  decimation  ot  the  farm  population  which 
the  anticontrol  Ideologists  seem  to  want, 
without  admitting  it.  It  helps  thoee  who 
need  help  and  no  one  else.  It  cleans  up  an 
ugly  mess.  In  fact.  It  ought  to  persuade 
everyone  but  the  Ideologlats. 

[Releaae  from  the  office  of  Senator  HxrBxrr 

H.  HtrnpHarr.  May  20. 19<B1 

HincPHxxT    naGKB    Fajucebs    Vots    "Y^"    or 

Whxat  RzraaKifonM 

flwnatar  Huworr  H.  Httupkbtt,  Democrat 
of  Minnesota.  Monday  said  passa^  of  the 
feed  grain  bill  makes  approval  of  the  wheat 
program  In  tomorrow's  national  referendum 
•'an   IrreaisUble  cholee  for  wheat  farmera." 

"From  an  eooixanlc  standpoint,  the  ccm- 
btnatlon  c*  the  feed  grain  and  wheat  pro- 
grama  cannot  be  beat."  he  said.  "Prom  the 
standpoint  of  freedom  and  flexibility  ot  op- 
eration, farmers  now  have  a  farm  program 
package  that  Is  brand  new  In  agricultural 
legislation. " 

HaKFtmxT  said  farmer*  can  interchange 
their  wheat  azMl  feed  grain  acres  to  thstr 
own  iDdlvldual  advantage  and  needs  and — 
at  the  same  time — be  aasured  of  a  high  level 
of  income. 

*T*ersonaIly.  I  dont  see  how  farmers  can 
resist  approval  of  tJie  wheat  program  In 
tomorrow*!  referendum."  Smcraxxr  de- 
clared. "They  hare  ererythlng  to  gain  by 
voting  "yes,*  aod  eTerythlng  to  loaa  by  voting 
'no.' 

of  the  tead  grain  blU  oooipletw 
MtloQ  OB  vaa^ar  grain  pr»- 
i  fa 


UJS.  GRAIN  IN  AUSTRIA 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawmre.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  May  9.  IMS.  issue  of 
the  Washington  Daily  News  there  ap- 
peared an  article  written  by  Mr. 
MarshaU  McNeil  enUtled  "$21  Million  in 
Surplus  Feod  Involvod — Grain  Scandal 
in  Austria  Revealed." 

This  article  outlines  how  a  substantial 
part  of  approximately  $21  miJhon  worth 
of  grain  which  we  allegedly  shipped  to 
Austria  under  a  barter  deal  actually 
never  went  to  that  country,  but  appar- 
ently much  of  this  grain  was  diverted 
el.scwhere.  This  raises  several  questions 
which  must  be  answered: 

First.  Did  any  of  this  diverted  grain 
go  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  or  was  it 
sold  in  Western  Europe  for  dollars, 
thereby  replacing  our  normal  exports? 

Second.  How  did  it  happen  that  the 
U.S.  officials  were  not  more  alert  in  see- 
ing that  the  Rrarn  arrived  when  it  was 
scheduled,  and  were  any  American  of- 
ficials involved  in  the  conspiracy  to  divert 
these  shipments? 

Third.  Ehd  our  Government  ever  re- 
ceive the  industrial  diamonds,  manga- 
nese, antimony,  and  platinum  for  which 
these  grains  were  bartered? 

The  fact  that  certain  Austrian  officials 
have  been  arrested  in  connection  with 
this  diversion  does  not  solve  the  problem 
here.  How  could  this  have  happened 
without  the  assistance  of  the  American 
officials  whose  responsibility  it  was  to 
handle  these  transactions? 

Certainly,  to  say  the  least.  It  repre- 
sents grross  negligence  on  the  part  of 
someone. 

I  commend  Messrs.  Mansfield  and 
Condon  on  their  exposure  of  this  fraud. 
and  I  strongly  recommend  that  the  ap- 
propriate committee  of  Congress  give 
this  Its  special  attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle referred  to  above  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  RicotD. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsco«d, 
as  follows: 

TwxjfTT-ojnt    Mnojow    Doi.i.Aas   rw   8mun.uB 
Feed  Involved — Orain  Scandal  n«  Auarraia 

RXVKALED 

(By  Marshall  McNeil) 
A  long  and  methodical  Investigation  by 
two  US.  Inspectors  general  lies  behind  an 
Austrian  grain  scandal  revealed  In  arrests 
by  Vienna  police.  The  suspects  are  charged 
with  diversion  and  mislabeling  of  surplus 
American  feed. 

More  than  |21  million  In  surplus  feed 
grain,  shipped  under  barter  contracts  of 
1059-62.  Is  Involved. 

The  United  States  bartered  this  grain  for 
Industrial  diamonds,  mai^aneae.  antimony 
and  platinum 

J  K.  Mansfield.  Inspector  Oeneral.  foreign 
assistance  in  the  SUte  Department,  and 
Lester  Condon.  Inspector  Oeneral  of  the 
Agriculture  Department,  a  former  FBI  agent, 
started  work  on  the  case  late  last  year.  Their 
Inquiries  are  continuing. 

UnUl  the  case  Is  cleared  up.  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  has  stopped  barter  deaU 
with  Austria. 

rmsT  np 
The  first  tip  came  when  In  an  early  IOCS 
•tody  of  aarptus  grain  ahlpraenta.  Agricul- 
ture DeiMuuuent  aOclala  noUoed  a  dlscrafK 
ancy  betveaa  UjB.  figurw  oa  aaputta  to  Aiw- 
trta.  and  AostrlaB  flgura  oa 
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Norris  Ellerteon.  Agriculture  attach*  at  »w 
U  S   Kmbassy  In  Vienna,  was  alerted     in  rZ 
State    Department   the    case    was   shifted  7* 
Mr    Mansfield's  office      In  Agrlcultore    Cr. 
don-s  office  was  assigned  the  Inveetlgsticm 

If  the  grain  was  dlv«-ted.  perhaps  to  W^ 
Germany  and  maybe  elsewhere,  the  DtuZi 
States  may  have  loet  an  opportunity  to  ^r 
other  grain  and  thus,  in  effect,  missed 
chance  to  acquire  gold.  Uuis  affecUn-  n,* 
critical  International  balance  of  paymenu 

The  pmln.  roughly  750.000  tons  of  u   ar 
rived        But    appnrrntly    nbnut    420  000    toml 
dldnt  reach   its  Austrian  destination 

TUT    CONCniN 

The  concern  of  the  Austrian  Govermne-t 
was  that  Ita  economic  laws  may  have  be« 
vl,. lilted,  plus  the  fact  that  the  grain  jm 
not  arrive  to  help  the  economy  of  the  coun 
try  Austrian  currency  laws  were  lnvolv»n 
as  ^ell.  *"• 

Messrs.  Mnnafleld  and  Condon  decided  th« 
first  thing  to  do  was  to  check  out  the  ^i^. 
menia  from  here  and  their  arrival  In  Europe 

I.HSt  .Tanuary.  Mr  Mansfield  sent  hU  dep- 
uty. Francis  Cotter,  another  former  rgj 
agent,  to  Vienna,  and  Mr  Cotter  lately  made 
a  short  return  visit  there.  Mr  MansfleM 
hUnself  went  to  Austria,  and  Mr.  Cond  - 
has  agents  there  now. 

Finally.  bas:c  statlsUcs  complied.  Amerlcao 
agents  laid  their  case  before  AusUU  economic 
police. 

The  Austrian  police  built  their  own  case 
and  m  the  latter  part  of  Aprtl  arrested  four 
Austrlans  connected  with  prominent  (rraln 
Importing  firms. 

Dispatches  from  Vienna  say  they  were 
charged  with  having  Unported  in  the  last  5 
years,  within  the  U.3  barter  program  fodde- 
barley  and  having  Illicitly  sold  this  barlej 
which  they  declared  as  originating  In  Areen- 
tlna 

Ttiey  are  also  charged.  Vienna  dispatches 
say.  with  having  cheated  the  Austrian  8Ute 
by  false  declaration  of  origin. 

It  Is  said  here  that  because  of  various 
Austrian  laws  and  practices,  it  la  possible 
that  feed  grain  Ubeled  as  coming  from  Ar- 
gentina might  bring  the  sellers  about  one- 
third  more  than   American  surplus  grain. 

In  this  country.  Mr.  Condon's  office  Is 
checking  on  the  receipt  of  the  strategic  ma- 
terials, as  U  Mr  Mansfield  Both  are  soeklne 
Information  about  the  final  destination  of 
the  allegedly  diverted  grain.  And  Mr  Con- 
don Is  inquiring  into  the  reeponalbUlUes 
In  such  a  case,  of  the  American  ahlppera 

This  la  the  first  time  news  of  Mr  Mans- 
field's operations  has  been  In  the  papers 
His  office  was  crwited  by  Congress  to  police 
both  economic  and  foreign  military  aid  the 
Peace  Corpa.  and  the  distribution  of  eurolus 
American  food.  Mr.  Mansfield  or  his  in- 
vestigators have  visited  foreign  aid  projects 
In  more  than  60  countries. 

Mr.  Condon  s  oOloe  was  created  within  the 
Agriculture  Department  to  coordinate  sev- 
eral separate  InvesUgatlve  offlcea.  His  au- 
thority to  police  and  audit  covers  the  whole 
I>partment.  He  has  been  Inspector  general 
■inoe  July  1983 
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EXECUTIVE   SESvSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive busineas. 


THE   INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE 
AGREEMENT.   1962 

The  Senate,  as  In  OommlUee  of  the 
Whole,  resumed  the  oonsldermUon  of  Ex- 


ecutive H,  87th  Congress,  2d  session,  the 
Inleniational  Coffee  Agreement,  1962. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment and  the  resolution  of  ratification 
which  is  before  us.  I  hope  the  Senate 
wi]l  approve  the  International  Coffee 
Acrreement;  and  I  shtill  vote  in  favor  of 
the  resolution  of  ratification. 

I  speak  on  this  subject  only  because  I 
have  a  rather  specialized  knowledge  of  it. 
I  have  the  honor  to  preside  over  the  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarians' Conference,  by  virtue  of 
having  been  sent  to  it  as  a  delegate  by 
the  Senate  for  what  is  now  approxi- 
mately 6  years. 

It  is  the  duty  of  that  Committee  to 
endeavor  to  bring  the  full  force  of  co- 
oix^ration  of  our  allies,  especially  our 
allies  in  Europe,  to  the  implementation 
of  article  2  of  the  NATO  treaty,  which 
looks  to  the  economic  development  of 
the  NATO  countries  and  the  economic 
development  of  those  countries  upon 
whom  the  future  course  of  freedom  will 
depend. 

We  are  now  very  deeply  concerned 
with  Latin  America,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference 
is  embarking  upon  a  project  to  bring  e:u- 
ropean  Investment,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, in  a  major  way  into  Latin  America. 
This  is  critically  important  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  in  the 
gravest  kind  of  jeopardy  unless  we  are 
joined  by  Europe,  with  its  tremendous 
economic  resources,  in  aiding  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Latin  America. 
The  United  States  welcomes  that  kind 
of  partnership,  and  the  working  party, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  head,  is  do- 
ing its  utmost  to  implement  that  whole 
concept.  Indeed,  we  have  set  up  the  At- 
lantic Community  Development  Group 
for  Latin  America,  which  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey)  and  I 
are  .sponsoring  jointly. 

High  Government  executives  and 
leading  business  people  in  the  United 
States,  Europe,  and  Latin  America,  as 
wfll  as  the  machinery  of  the  NATO 
Parliamentarians'  Conference,  and  many 
other  orpanlzation-s,  are  at  work  on  this 
very  critically  important  project,  which 
in  many  respects  may  determine  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  Alliance  for 
Prorrress. 

The  International  Coffee  Agreement 
will  loom  as  a  critically  important  ele- 
ment in  the  question  of  whether  we  will 
succeed  or  fail  in  Latin  America.  I  say 
that  because  it  is  very  clear  from  past 
experience  that  a  sharp  decline  In  the 
price  of  one  commodity  can  wipe  out  in 
one  afternoon  our  combined  efforts  to 
raise  standards  of  living  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica through  private  and  public  invest- 
ment. It  is  e.stima'ed.  for  example,  that 
each  decline  of  1  cent  per  pound  In  the 
price  of  coffee  means  a  loss  of  $70  million 
in  the  foreign  exchange  earnings  of  the 
35  principal  producine  countries  in  Latin 
America  and  elsewhere.  Such  price 
declines  have  happened  often  In  the  past. 
The  price  of  coffee  has  fallen  about  42 
percent  within  the  la.st  5  or  6  years 

No  amount  of  production  can  make  up 
for  that  It  is  a  problem  involving  the 
terms  of  trade.    That  is  a  technical  ex- 


pression referring  to  a  ratio  of  the  value 
which  a  country  gets  for  Its  export  as 
compared  to  what  it  must  pay  for  Its 
imports.  The  increasingly  adverse 
terms  of  trade  of  primary  producing 
countries  are  continually  vitiating  all 
the  aid  we  can  give  them.  Therefore, 
the  effort  to  stabilize  their  terms  of  trade 
is  a  remarkably  fine  contribution,  both 
to  international  economic  development 
tmd  to  the  demands  of  the  newly  de- 
veloping areas  for  economic  stability. 
Indeed,  these  countries  demand  nothing 
less  of  us.  and  they  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand nothing  less. 

This  agreement  is  so  great  a  contribu- 
tion to  international  stability  and  inter- 
national peace  and  to  the  anti-Commu- 
nist struggle,  that  we  must  wonder  why  it 
is  opposed.  I  have  read  with  the  greatest 
of  interest  the  views  of  my  colleagues  In 
the  Senate.  I  am  sympathetic  with  their 
views.  The  proposal  is  opposed  on  the 
ground  that  to  give  price  guarantees  and 
to  govemmentally  limit  production  is  an 
Ineffective  solution  to  this  problem;  in 
fact,  commodity  agreements  seem  to 
work  in  reverse  to  the  real  purpose  for 
which  they  are  designed.  The  best  evi- 
dence, It  is  claimed,  is  our  domestic  farm 
program. 

Imperfect  as  this  machinery  is.  It  is 
nonetheless  an  effort  in  the  international 
field  to  do  what  urgently  must  be  done 
to  deter  erosion  for  the  present,  so  that 
the  forces  of  recovery,  development,  and 
diversification  of  the  economies  of  these 
countries  may  be  given  a  chance  to  get 
started. 

It  is  almost  analogous  to  the  fact  that 
people  like  myself,  who  are  for  free, 
liberal  trade,  must  nonetheless,  when 
there  is  an  infant  industry  in  a  country, 
or  a  new  country  having  frail  economies, 
be  sympathetic  to  protection  for  those 
frail  economies,  to  give  them  a  chance  to 
get  off  the  ground  before  they  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  mauling  of  international 
competition. 

If  we  want  to  give  those  countries  an 
opportunity  to  get  off  the  ground,  in 
terms  of  development,  we  shall  have  to 
provide  them  with  some  kind  of  stop- 
loss  situation  in  terms  of  the  very  saving 
of  their  life — because  the  stabilization 
of  the  value  of  a  basic  commodity  like 
coffee,  in  quite  a  f^  of  those  countries, 
is  absolutely  the  determinant  of  whether 
the  economy  will  be  good  or  will  involve 
them  in  the  gravest  kind  of  difficulties. 
The  only  way  in  which  this  can  be 
justified  Is  shown  by  the  very  juxtaposi- 
tion of  the  minority  views  and  the  views 
of  the  majority.  In  the  report,  the 
views  of  the  majority  on  the  coffee 
agreement  are  based  upon  ratification 
for  a  limited  term,  a  5-year  period,  with 
Congress  keeping  its  powder  dry  on  im- 
plementation legislation  for  only  2  years. 
The  argument  on  the  part  of  the  minor- 
ity was  that  commodity  agreements 
never  really  solve  anything:  that  in  the 
last  analysis,  it  would  be  better  to  give 
the  market  its  toll  and  give  the  consumer 
his  coffee  cheaper,  and  let  the  automatic 
operation  of  supply  and  demand  deter- 
mine the  economy  of  the  commodity. 
Both  views  are  right,  but  at  different 
times. 

We  cannot  afford  to  aUow  what  the 
minority  wants  to  be  done,  to  be  done 


now.  "Iliat  would  Jeopardize  us  too  seri- 
ously politically,  for  the  same  reason 
that  we  cannot  bind  ourselves  to  a  price 
stabilization  scheme  and  give  up  a 
scheme  to  limit  competition  perma- 
nently. That  will  not  work  either,  as 
can  be  seen  by  our  farm  progrsun  itself. 
Therefore,  we  must  provide  primary  pro- 
ducing countries  such  relief  in  prxDmot- 
Ing  trade  as  not  to  beggar  them  or  to 
deprive  them  of  the  necessary  political 
stability,  so  far  as  economics  has  a  deter- 
mining effect  on  their  political  stability. 
At  one  and  the  same  time  we  should  not 
allow  the  situation  to  become  so  em- 
bedded as  to  preclude  any  hope  of  indus- 
trialization or  diversification  or  the 
ability  to  make  a  better  future  in  their 
own  development.  The  problem  of  com- 
modity stabilization,  as  I  see  it.  this 
becomes  one  of  mitigating  random  and 
cyclical  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  cof- 
fee— or  any  other  primary  commodity — 
without  interfering  with  whatever  long- 
term  trend  would  be  established  by  free 
market  forces.  Increased  stability  in  ex- 
IX)rt  proceeds  of  developing  primary  pro- 
ducing countries  could  make  a  valuable 
contribution  to  their  ability  to  make 
long-range  development  plans. 

I  favor  the  agreement  because  It  is 
essential  now.  It  is  limited  in  time,  both 
in  the  implementing  legislation  and  in 
the  agreement  itself.  Furthermore,  it 
will  give  the  coimtries  involved  an  op- 
portunity to  make  their  transition,  which 
we  are  financing  now,  in  trying  to  help 
them  make  it,  which  would  otherwise  be 
eroded  by  the  terms  of  trade  and  the 
fundamental  commodities  on  which  they 
live. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  the  United 
States  has  made  a  considerable  shift  in 
its  use  of  commodity  agreements.  For  a 
long  time,  this  Government  was  against 
them.  It  was  put  down  as  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  the  world  situation 
was  deteriorating.  The  underdeveloped 
nations  were  growing  poorer  in  relation 
to  the  fully-developed  nations,  \iith  their 
diversified  industry  and  production, 
which  were  growing  richer.  In  other 
words,  the  situation,  instead  of  getting 
better  in  terms  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  States  which  needed  help  and 
the  States  which  were  giving  the  help, 
was  deteriorating  instead  of  improving. 

I  think  it  is  a  great  thing  that  our 
country  had  the  wisdom  to  make  the 
change  and  now  favors  commodity 
agreements,  when  we  did  not  favor  them 
before,  because  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation.  If  we  are  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  develop  notwithstanding 
every  imperfection,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  permanent  solu- 
tions, there  is  still  only  one  thing  which 
can  hold  the  situation  relatively  stable 
at  this  time,  and  that  is  to  give  the 
newly  developing  countries  a  chance  to 
diversify  their  economics  and  to  utilize 
effectively  the  aid  which  we  are  giving 
them,  instead  of  really  running  it  down 
a  rathole,  which  is  to  use  It  to  make  up 
budgetary  deficiencies  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  the  national  income  does  not 
come  remotely  within  sight  of  looking 
even  after  minimal  standards  of  living. 

So  this  agreement  represents  a  change 
in  the  policy  of  our  Government.    It  is 
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a  very  desirable  change.  It  is  a  short- 
term  operation,  as  Indeed  it  should  be. 
It  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  giving 
peace  and  for  pursuing  our  policy  of  aid. 
which  would  otherwise  fail  along  with 
falling  commodity  prices. 

I  feel  that  the  agreement  Is  very  desir- 
able in  the  interest  of  our  Nation  and  in 
the  Interest  of  the  state  of  our  economy. 
In  the  interest  of  our  leadership  of  the 
free  world,  I  very  much  hope  the  Senate 
will  ratify  the  agreement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Committee  on  FVjreipn 
Relations  for  its  action  in  approving  by 
a  majority  vote  the  coffee  agreement 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate.  One 
of  the  great  responsibilities  of  the  Senate 
is  the  ratification  of  treaties. 

I  desire,  first,  to  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  JavttsI  upon 
his  comments  within  the  past  hour  relat- 
ing to  commodity  prices  and  the  impor- 
tance of  commodity  agreements.  I  want 
it  clearly  understood  that  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams in  other  areas  of  the  world  with 
respect  to  raw  materials  are  the  basis  of 
the  economy.  In  this  instance,  when 
coffee  is  such  an  important  product  in 
the  economic  structure,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  the  AID  programs  will  be 
doomed  to  failure — miserable  failure  and 
costly  failure — unless  commodity  prices 
can  be  maintained  at  a  reasonable  level. 

Those  of  us  who  come  from  agricul- 
tural-commodity-producins  States  know 
the  importance  of  raw  materials  and  the 
prices  of  raw  materials.  No  amount  of 
grants,  loans,  credits,  good  will,  or  good 
words  can  in  any  way  take  the  place  of 
a  fair  price  for  the  commodities  pro- 
duced. The  prices  of  raw  materials  re- 
ceived by  the  nations  and  the  peoples 
who  depend  upon  them  as  a  source  of 
Income  are  essential  to  their  economic 
growth  and  political  stability. 

I  know  there  are  Members  of  this  body 
and  those  in  other  areas  of  the  UJS.  com- 
munity who  feel  that  an  International 
Coffee  Agreement  or  any  other  com- 
modity agreement  which  relates  to 
prices,  production,  and  consumption 
runs  counter  to  our  so-called  free  econ- 
omy. But.  Mr.  President,  whatever  may 
be  the  theory,  let  me  state  frankly  that 
the  loss  of  income  to  the  Latin  American 
countries  because  of  the  drop  of  coffee 
prices  Ln  the  last  10  years  is  so  much 
rnore  Important  than  any  amount  of  aid 
that  is  contemplated  that  our  aid  pro- 
gram fades  into  insignificance.  I  think 
we  are  better  off  if  we  see  to  It  that  the 
producers  are  paid  fair  prices  for  their 
work  and  for  the  commodities  they  pro- 
duced, rather  than  to  try  to  bail  out  sick 
economies  by  means  of  grants,  loans,  and 
gratuities,  for  there  is  no  substitute  for 
a  fair  return  on  labor  or  fair  prices  for 
the  commodities  produced. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  of 
1962  Ls  to  launch,  for  this  one  commodity, 
a  program  similar  to  those  developed  for 
certain  other  commodities,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  degree  of  price  stabil- 
ity. These  are  in  our  interest,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  producing  countries,  in  the 
interest  of  the  consumers  who  are  the 
taxpayers,  and  also  in  the  Interest  oX 
the  •conomlc  stability  and  the  political 


freedom  of  these  countries.  In  fact,  if 
the  coffee  producers  of  the  world  received 
a  better  price  for  the  coffee  they  pro- 
duce, our  taxpayers  would  save  millions 
of  dollars,  our  national  debt  would  be 
lower,  our  deficit  would  be  less,  and  the 
likelihood  of  an  enterprising,  growing 
economy  In  many  areas,  particularly  in 
Latin  America  and  Africa,  would  be 
greater. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  a.-,  we  have 
before  us  today  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  of  1962.  I  salute  this  as  an 
historic  occasion,  for  this  treaty  repre- 
sents the  culmination  of  years  of  efforts 
to  bring  some  order  and  stability  to  the 
world  coffee  market.  If  that  cannot  be 
done,  one  had  better  write  off  Latin 
America  as  a  lost  cause  and  an  area  in- 
evitably doomed  to  economic  disaster. 
So  let  us  "get  with  it,"  as  the  expression 
is.  Either  we  shall  pay  a  fair  price  for 
the  goods  produced,  or  we  shall  have  to 
spend  the  rest  of  our  days  trying  to  ball 
out  sick  and  ailing  economies. 

Mr.  President,  on  tomorrow,  at  5  p  m.. 
when  the  Senate  votes  on  the  question 
of  ratification  of  this  treaty,  the  Senate 
will  have  an  important  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world  that  it  under- 
stands the  importance  of  trade  in  pri- 
mary products  to  their  well-being,  and 
that  it  is  willing  to  cooperate  with  them 
in  the  effort  to  help  solve  one  of  their 
most  pressing  problems. 

In  transmitting  the  agreement  to 
President  Kennedy  last  October  2.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  stated. 

It  Is  the  Department's  view  that  this  agree- 
ment offers  the  best  prospect  of  arresting  any 
further  decline  In  world  coffee  prices,  thus 
helping  to  assure  stability  In  foreign  ez- 
cJ^Atige  comings  of  coffee  producers  In  some 
35  developing  countries  In  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America. 

I  commend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
those  words,  which  are  good  diplomatic 
language:  but  I  should  like  to  suggest 
that  he  should  have  said  that  unless  this 
coffee  agreement  and  some  similar 
agreements  are  ratified,  we  shall  be  pour- 
ing our  money  into  a  lost  cause.  He 
should  have  said  this  matter  involves 
much  more  than  foreign  exchange.  He 
should  have  stated  this  is  a  matter  of 
bread  and  butter,  a  matter  of  life  or 
death,  a  matter  of  Castroism  versus  free- 
dom. Mr.  President.  Castroism  will 
spread  like  the  plague  through  Latin 
America  unless  something  is  done  about 
the  prices  of  the  raw  materials  pro- 
duced there;  and  those  prices  can  be 
stabilized  only  on  an  International  basis. 

So.  Mr.  President,  despite  all  the  the- 
orists about  the  so-called  free  economy 
and  the  free  movement  of  goods  between 
nations,  regions,  and  peoples,  the  fact  is 
that  if  there  Is  to  be  any  kind  of  economic 
stability  and  political  freedom  and  eco- 
nomic Improvement  among  the  countries 
of  the  world  to  which  we  are  pouring  out 
billions  of  dollars  taken  from  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States,  we  had  bet- 
ter help  assure  those  countries  fair  prices 
for  the  goods  they  produce  and  for  the 
work  their  people  do. 

Mr  President,  the  achievement  of  thig 
objective  would  be  of  great  significance. 
In  the  flrst  place,  during  the  past  decade 
coffee  was  the  single  most  knportant  ag- 


ricultural commodity  In  world  trade,  with 
shipments  valued,  in  many  years  at  ovo^ 
$2  billion.  '        ^ 

Second,  coffee  Is  the  most  important 
source  of  export  earnings  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  of  a  number  of  countries  in  Afri- 
ca and  elsewhere.  For  example,  in  iggj 
coffee  exports  from  Colombia  accounted 
for  71  percent  of  all  foreign  exchange 
earnings.  For  Guatemala  and  El  Salva- 
dor, the  corresponding  fi'mre  was  ap. 
proximately  60  percent.  For  Brazil  it 
was  51  percent.  In  fact,  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  entire  export  earnings  of 
the  15  Latin  American  coffee  exporting 
countries  are  derived  from  this  one  com- 
modity. Its  significance  to  Africa,  where 
5  countries  obtain  more  than  40  percent 
of  their  foreign  exchange  earnings  from 
tills  source,  is  equally  great. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  price  of  coffee  had 
remained  relatively  stable  during  the  past 
decade,  the  Fmance  Minister  of  Brazil 
would  not  be  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  in  an  attempt  to  obtain 
some  help,  for  If  a  fair  price  had  been 
paid  for  coffee,  no  such  help  would  be 
needed — in  the  same  way,  Mr.  President, 
that  if  the  wheat  farmers  were  paid  a 
fair  price  for  the  wheat  they  produce 
they  would  not  need  loans. 

General  Motors  Corp.  receives  a  fair 
price  for  the  automobiles  it  manufac- 
tures. The  Bell  Telephone  Co.  is  paid 
a  fair  price  for  the  telephone  service  it 
renders.  That  is  why  these  companies 
are  in  business.  But  if  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  had  to  accept  payments  similar  to 
those  received  by  the  coffee  producers  or 
similar  to  those  received  by  the  U5 
farmers.  Bell  Telephone  would  be  out  of 
business,  and  then  we  would  be  commu- 
nicating by  means  of  smoke  signals,  in- 
stead of  by  the  use  of  telephone  and  tele- 
graph systems  and  electronic  systems. 

Third.  Mr.  President,  this  Agreement 
is  of  great  imp>ortance.  because  In  many 
areas  of  the  world  coffee  is  produced  by 
small  farmers.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  3  to  4  million  farming  enterprises 
in  70  different  countries  produce  coffee 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  these 
farms  belong  to  small  farmers,  each  cul- 
tivating less  than  5  acres  of  land — in- 
dividually owned  and  operated — free 
farmers  who.  because  of  world  market 
conditions,  are  being  rubbed  out.  As 
surely  as  Castro  collectivizes  the  agricul- 
ture of  Cuba,  price  declines  have 
wrecked  tlie  operations  of  thoasands  of 
small  farmers  in  Latin  America  and  ako 
thousands  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  About  half  of  all  coffee  Ls 
produced  by  farmers  with  holdings  of 
from  5  to  75  acres.  Tliese  are  small 
buslne.ssmen,  individual  entrepreneurs. 
If  our  Government  cannot  appreciate 
the  Importance  of  helping  tliese  people 
by  iwrmltting  them  to  help  them- 
selves by  means  of  some  regulation 
of  their  production  and  their  exports, 
then  I  say  our  Government  has  lost  any 
right  to  claim  leadership  of  the  world  in 
its  striving  for  freedom  as  we  know  it. 
In  Latin  America,  coffee  provides  direct 
employment  for  more  than  12  million 
persons;  and  this  figure  for  the  world  as 
a  whole  is  in  excess  of  21  million. 

In  view  of  the  overwhelming  impor- 
tance of  coffee  as  a  foreign  exchange 
earner,  it  is  clecu*  that  the  economic  de- 
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velopment  of  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  and  Africa  is  directly  related  to 
this  single  crop.  It  has  been  shown  that 
a  decrease  of  1  cent  a  pound  for  green 
coffee  means  a  decrease  of  about  $50 
million  in  the  foreign  exchange  receipts 
of  the  Latin  American  countries.  Ob- 
viously, the  tremendous  effort  we  are 
making  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
Is  endangered  and  the  large  sums  ap- 
propriated to  assist  In  economic  develop- 
ment are  canceled  to  the  extent  that 
earnings  from  the  principal  export  com- 
modity fluctuate  sharply  or  decrease 
steadily.  Stability  in  foreign  exchange 
earnings  can  be  the  firm  foundation  for 
our  sustained  efforts  to  help  tliese  coun- 
tries help  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  foreign  pro- 
ducers are  victimized  by  sharp  fluctua- 
tions of  price,  that  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  consumers  benefit  very 
much,  because  the  middlemen  and  the 
brokers  who  handle  the  commodity — 
they  do  not  produce  them,  but  they 
merely  engage  in  transactions  relating 
to  them — continue  to  make  very  sizable 
profits. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
participated  in  the  international  wheat 
and  sugar  agreements  for  a  long  number 
of  years.  The  Senate  has  acted  very  re- 
sponsibly in  approving  U.S.  participation 
in  these  agreements.  They  may  not  have 
worked  perfectly,  but  they  did  at  least 
demonstrate  that  things  could  be  far  bet- 
ter with  some  degree  of  International 
cooperation  than  with  no  cooperation  at 
all. 

I  wonder  what  would  have  happened 
in  the  wheat  markets  of  the  world  had  it 
not  been  for  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement?  I  can  tell  Senators  what 
would  have  happened.  I  can  tell  Sena- 
tors what  any  responsible  person  would 
have  predicted  would  happen.  Wheat 
prices  would  have  gone  to  disastrously 
low  levels.  We  would  have  had  econom- 
ic calamity  in  the  wheat-producing 
countries  of  the  world. 

There  have  been  a  series  of  short-term 
international  coffee  agreements  in  effect 
now  since  1958.  These  were  arrived  at 
because  of  the  depressed  conditions  of 
the  market. 

These  agreements  were  made  by  a 
number  of  producing  countries  acting 
alone,  and  they  have  helped  to  slow  down 
the  long  decline  In  coffee  prices.  They 
have  not  been  fully  effective  however 
without  the  support  of  the  consuming 
countries.  Today  we  have  the  opportun- 
ity to  show  our  support  of  their  efforts 
and  our  recogniztion  of  the  seriousness 
of  this  problem. 

On  March  13,  1961.  President  Ken- 
nedy Initiated  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
In  his  speech  to  the  Ambassadors  of 
Latin  America  on  that  occasion,  the 
President  said — I  was  present  at  the 
White  House  when  the  President  made 
that  memorable  address: 

The  United  States  la  ready  to  cooperate  in 
BerlouB  CRfie-by-caae  examinations  of  com- 
modity market  problems.  Frequent  violent 
changes  In  commodity  prices  seriously  in- 
jure the  economies  of  many  Latin  American 
countries — draining  their  resources  and 
stultifying  their  growth.     Together  we  must 


find  practical  methods  of  bringing  an  end 
to  this  pattern. 

The  International  Coffee  Agreement 
that  is  before  us  today  for  our  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  represents  the 
first  Implementation  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  in  the  commodity  field.  In  view 
of  the  tremendous  importance  of  coffee 
to  the  welfare  of  so  many  people  in 
Latin  America — and  Africa  too — it  is  ap- 
propriate that  coffee  was  the  first  in  line 
for  a  sustained  effort  to  solve  its  prob- 
lems and  help  find  an  end  to  the  con- 
stant instability  and  price  declines  of  re- 
cent years. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  demon- 
strate with  a  few  figures  just  how  much 
coffee  prices  have  declined.  In  1953  the 
average  price  of  a  representative  grade 
of  Brazilian  coffee  was  58  cents.  In  1963 
the  price  for  the  same  grade  is  33  cents. 
a  decline  of  25  cents  per  pound,  or  43 
percent. 

Ls  it  any  wonder  that  Brazil  is  in  eco- 
nomic trouble?  We  have  people  who 
are  willing  to  lecture  the  Brazilians  on 
inflation  and  on  their  mismanagement. 
What  country  can  manage  anything  if 
there  is  a  43 -percent  drop  in  the  price  of 
a  country's  major  crop?  I  have  heard 
many  lectures  about  our  farm  people  and 
how  they  do  not  know  how  to  operate 
their  business.  What  they  need  is  a  fair 
price  for  what  they  produce.  They  will 
then  operate  their  business  much  better 
than  their  advisers  are  operating  their 
businesses. 

There  Is  probably  no  other  Important 
agricultural  commodity  that  has  de- 
clined so  much  in  10  years.  Prices  of 
Central  American  coffees,  and  of  Afri- 
can coffees,  have  declined  proportionate- 
ly, for  all  coffee  prices  are  Interrelated. 
This  is  why  the  approach  to  the  world 
coffee  problem  must  be  an  international 
effort  of  the  kind  envisaged  in  this  agree- 
ment. No  one  country  can  do  the  job 
alone,  and  no  one  coiontry  is  willing  to 
undertake  It  alone.  To  make  this  agree- 
ment work,  many  producing  countries 
will  have  to  make  sacrifices  and  hard 
adjustments  to  reduce  their  excess  pro- 
duction. The  Important  point  Is  that 
they  will  be  doing  it  in  concert  with 
others — in  a  coordinated  way  so  that 
no  one  country  will  benefit  from  some- 
one else's  sacrifice. 

Mr.  President,  in  considering  this 
treaty,  we  should  take  very  careful  note 
of  the  degree  of  international  Interest 
that  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty  has 
aroused  and  the  widespread  support  that 
has  already  been  expressed  for  it.  This 
International  agreement  was  negotiated 
last  summer  at  the  United  Nations.  The 
conference  was  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  71  coffee  exporting  and  Import- 
ing countries  and  Interested  organiza- 
tions. Fifty-eight  countries  actively 
participated  in  the  negotiations.  As  of 
today.  22  exporting  countries  represent- 
ing over  85  percent  of  the  world's  coffee 
exports  have  ratified  this  agreement  or 
formally  signified  their  intention  to  do 
so.  Six  importing  countries,  Including 
Prance,  Canada,  and  the  United  King- 
dom, have  already  ratified  this  agree- 
ment.   I  am  informed  that  eight  more 


importing  countries  are  standing  by 
waiting  for  the  United  States  to  act. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  con- 
sumer of  coffee.  I  might  add  that  the 
State  of  Minnesota  ranks  at  the  top  of 
the  list  of  the  coffee  drinkers  of  our 
country.  The  good  Scandinavian  folks 
of  Minnesota  consume  a  great  deal  of 
coffee.  It  Is  mighty  good  on  a  cold  winter 
night. 

Because  we  are  the  world's  largest  Im- 
porter of  coffee,  taking  over  50  percent 
of  total  world  Imports,  this  treaty — 
which  is  so  important  to  the  welfare  of 
so  many  countries — cannot  become  ef- 
fective without  our  participation. 

That  tells  me  something  we  need  to 
know  and  the  record  needs  to  under- 
write. Time  after  time  I  have  heard 
Senators  talk  about  what  we  do  as  a 
country  and  how  little  other  countries 
do.  Take  a  look  at  coffee.  We  import 
50  percent  of  all  the  coffee  in  the  world. 
If  we  are  that  big,  obviously  what  we  do 
and  what  we  do  not  do  has  great  effect. 
Our  gross  national  product  or  income  is 
about  45  percent  of  the  total  Income  of 
the  whole  world.  What  we  consume  is 
fabulous.  What  we  export  Is  tremen- 
dous. So  when  we  are  talking  about  our 
contributions  to  the  ILO,  to  the  United 
Nations,  or  any  other  organization  of  a 
similar  type,  let  us  remember  that  our 
Nation  has  within  45  to  50  percent  of 
the  total  produced  wealth  of  the  world. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  must  pick  up 
a  big  tab?  I  happen  to  believe  in  pro- 
gressive taxation. 

I  believe  that  a  man  who  earns  $35,000 
or  $25,000  a  year  ought  to  pay  more  than 
a  man  who  earns  $5,000  a  year.  I  believe 
a  man  who  earns  $1  million  a  year  ought 
to  pay  a  lot  more  than  a  man  who  earns 
$10,000  a  year.  This  country  has  been 
built  on  that  principle,  not  on  the  basis 
that  any  two  men  have  equal  responsi- 
bilities in  the  financing  of  commtmity 
projects  or  services.  I  still  believe  in  the 
principle  of  progressive  taxation.  I  be- 
lieve that  when  my  income  goes  up,  I 
ought  to  pay  more.  When  someone  else's 
Income  goes  down,  he  ought  to  pay  less. 
That  is  the  way  our  country  was  con- 
ceived. It  is  the  way  it  has  been  ad- 
vanced. When  we  start  to  change  that 
formula,  we  get  ourselves  into  the  same 
trouble  that  other  countries  are  in  now 
that  did  not  have  such  a  progressive 
formula  of  taxation  and  income.  So  we 
have  a  vital  Interest  in  these  subjects. 
What  we  do  frequently  sets  the  pattern 
for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  must  therefore  be  very  conscious 
of  the  worldwide  repercussions  which 
would  result  from  our  declining  to  par- 
ticipate. Years  of  effort  would  have  been 
in  vain.  On  the  other  hand,  a  vote  to 
support  this  treaty  today  will  be  the 
most  positive  kind  of  assurance  to  coffee 
growers  throughout  the  world  that  we 
are  mindful  of  their  problems  and  are 
willing  to  help  them  find  workable  solu- 
tions. We  will  be  saying  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America — by  a  favorable 
vote  here  on  the  treaty,  which  I  am  sure 
we  will  obtain — that  we  recognize  that 
stable  earnings  from  trade  with  us  are 
the  firm  foundation  for  progress  under 
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the  Alliance  that  we  have  been  talking  so 
much  about. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  to  comment  on  the  details 
of  this  agreement. 

I  would  have  the  record  note  that  the 
agreement  is  well  documented  in  the 
items  known  as  the  purpose  of  the  agree- 
ment and  the  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
those  p>ortions  of  the  report  tc  which  I 
have  alluded,  which  are  contained  on 
pages  1.2,  and  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  page  3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
bjs  follows : 

1.     MAIN    PXJRPOeK    or    THK    AGREEMENT 

The  main  purp)ose  of  the  agreement  la  to 
prevent  a  further  decline  In  the  world  price 
of  coffee  which  haa  dropp)ed  more  than  50 
percent  since  1954.  the  year  of  the  alltlme 
h'.Bchest  price.  To  this  end.  the  agreement 
establishes  quotaa  for  exporting  countries 
and  binds  Importing  countries  to  ILmlt  their 
purchases  of  coffee  from  oountrles  not  parties 
to  the  agreement. 

A  further  purpose  of  the  agreement  Is  to 
bring  world  supply  of.  and  demand  for.  coffee 
into  better  balance.  To  this  end,  the  agree- 
ment provides  a  mechanism  for  encouraging; 
consumption  In  Importing  countries  and 
limiting   production   in   exporting   countries. 

2      PROVISIONS    OF    THE    ACREKMENT 

The  agreement  establishes  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  'Organization  which  will  have 
its  headquarters  In  London  and  which  will 
function  through  the  International  Coffee 
Council  and  Its  Executive  Board  (art.  7). 
Each  contracting  party  to  the  agreement  will 
be  a  member  of  the  Council  (art.  3) .  Special 
provision  la  made  for  coffee-producing  de- 
pendent territories  of  coffee-lmp>ortlng  states 
to  have  separate  membership  (arts.  4  and 
67).  This  will  make  It  possible  for  the 
coffee-producing  dependencies  of  European 
countries  to  participate  in  the  agreement  as 
exporters  while  the  metropwlltan  countries 
participate  as  lmp)orters.  Provision  Is  also 
made  for  group  memberships  In  certain  cases 
by  two  or  more  exporting  countries  (arts.  5 
and  6) . 

On  the  International  Coffee  Council,  the 
exporting  countries  as  a  group  and  the  Im- 
pxDrtlng  countries  as  a  group  will  each  have 
1.000  votes  (art.  12(1)).  On  almost  all  Is- 
sues, at  least  a  majority  of  the  exporters' 
votes  and  the  Importers'  votes,  computed 
separately,  will  be  necessary  for  the  Council 
to  act.  and  on  some  Lssues.  the  majority  must 
be  two-thirds  of  eacn. 

Each  country  Is  assigned  5  basic  votes,  but 
If  there  should  be  more  than  30  countries 
In  either  the  exporting  group  or  the  Import- 
ing group,  the  number  of  basic  votes  will  be 
reduced  so  that  In  no  case  will  more  than 
150  votes  be  allocated  as  basic  votes  (art. 
12(2)).  But  there  will  be  no  fractional 
votes  (art.  12(8)  ) . 

Beyond  the  basic  votes,  the  votes  of  the 
exporters  will  be  distributed  In  proportion 
to  the  basic  expxirt  quotas  which  are  assigned 
by  the  agreement  (art.  12(3)  ) .  and  the  votes 
of  the  Importers  will  be  distributed  In  pro- 
portion to  the  average  volume  of  coffee  Im- 
ports over  the  preceding  3  years  (art.  12(4)  ). 
No  member,  however,  may  have  more  than 
400  votes  (art.  12(7) ). 

The  United  States  normally  Imports  be- 
tween 50  and  55  percent  of  the  worlds  coffee, 
and  It  will,  accordingly,  have  400  of  the  1.000 
votes  as8lgne<l  to  Unp>ortlng  countries  by  the 
agreement. 


The    agreement    establishes    basic    export 

quotas  for  the  exporting  countries  (art.  28 
and  annex  A).  These  total  45.587.183  bags 
of  60  kilograms  (132  pounds)  each,  and  range 
from  11.000  bags  for  the  Congo  (Brazzaville) 
to  18  million  bags  for  BrazU  The  supply  of 
coffee  on  the  world  market  Is  to  be  controlled 
by  the  Council  through  the  setting  of  annual 
exp>ort  quotaa  stated  as  a  percentage  of  the 
basic  quotas.  For  the  first  year  of  the  agree- 
ment (the  coffee  year  Ls  October  l-3frptember 
30).  the  annual  quotas  are  99  percsnt  of  the 
basic  quotas  (art  30)  The  basic  quotas  are 
to  be  reviewed  after  3  years   (art.  28(2)). 

Exporting  countries  which  exceed  their 
quotas  are  to  have  the  excels  (or  In  the  case 
of  a  second  offense,  twice  the  excess)  deduct- 
ed from  future  quotas.  If  they  offend  a  third 
time,  they  can  be  expelled  from  the  Organi- 
zation (art.  36)  . 

Exports  to  specified  countries  with  a  low 
per  capita  consumption  are  to  be  exempt 
from  quotas  In  an  effort  to  develop  new 
marltets  (art.  40) . 

The  quota  provisions  of  the  agreement 
will  be  enforced  through  requirement  of  cer- 
tificates of  origin  and  reexport  and  through 
undertakings  by  importing  countries  regard- 
ing the  origin  and  quantity  of  Imports. 
Every  export  of  coffee  from  a  member  coun- 
try Is  to  be  accompMinled  by  a  certificate  of 
origin  (If  the  coffee  was  grown  In  the  terri- 
tory of  that  member)  or  by  a  certificate  of 
reexport  (If  the  coffee  was  grown  elsewhere). 
Member  countries  agree  to  prohibit  the  Im- 
pxsrt  of  coffee  from  any  other  member  un- 
less It  Is  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of 
origin  or  reexport  ( art.  44  ) . 

Importing  countries  further  agree  to  limit 
their  Imports  from  countries  not  members 
of  the  agreement.  This  limitation  Is  subject 
to  some  discretion  of  the  Council,  but  it  will 
generally  be  a  volume  not  In  excess  of  annual 
average  Imports  from  such  countries  as  a 
group  during  .the  last  3  years.  This  limita- 
tion may  be  further  reduced  by  the  Council 
under  specified  conditions  or  If  the  Council 
finds  "such  limitations  necessary  In  order  to 
further  the  purposes  of  the  agreement"  Or. 
In  the  absence  of  action  by  the  Council,  the 
limitation  will  not  apply  If  members  of  the 
agreement  represent  95  percent  or  more  of 
world  coffee  exports  In  1961  (art.  45).  In 
fact  countries  that  have  signed  the  agree- 
ment represent  95  1  percent  of  such  exports. 

The  agreement  also  contains  general  un- 
dertakings, applicable  mainly  to  Importing 
members,  to  "Investigate  ways  and  means  by 
which  the  obstacles  to  Increased  trade  and 
consumption  •  •  •  could  be  progressively 
reduced  and  eventually,  whenever  possible, 
eliminated,  or  by  which  their  effects  could 
be  substantially  diminished"  (art   47). 

The  Council  Is  also  to  sponsor  a  continuing 
program  for  promoting  the  consumption  of 
coffee.  Importing  countries  are  to  have  no 
financial  obligations  with  respect  to  this  pro- 
gram, though  some  of  the  program's  admin- 
istrative expenses  are  to  be  charged  to  the 
general  budget  of  the  Organization  (art.  46). 

On  the  production  side,  the  Council  Is  to 
recommend  production  goals  for  each  pro- 
ducing member  and  for  the  world  as  a  whole 
(art  48).  and  each  producing  member  Is  to 
submit  periodic  reports  on  progress  toward 
reaching  these  goals.  By  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  importing  and  exporting  members 
taken  sepiarately,  noncooperatlng  producing 
members  may  be  excluded  from  quota  In- 
creases resulting  from  application  of  the 
agreement  (art.  49).  The  Council  Is  also 
authorized  to  establish  an  International  cof- 
fee fund,  based  on  voluntary  contributions, 
to  be  used  to  "further  the  objective  of  limit- 
ing the  production  of  coffee." 

The  administrative  budget  of  the  Organi- 
zation la  to  be  set  by  the  Council,  and  the 
assessment  of  each  member  Is  to  be  in  pro- 


portion to  Its  votes     Thus,  the  United  Sute. 
which  U  to  have  400  votes  out  of  a  total    f 
2.000.  will  pay  20  percent  of  the  budget     Th 
total  budget  Is  expected  to  be  In  the  ran»! 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 

Day-to-day    administration    of    the   ain-** 
ment  will  be  In  the  hands  of  the  Executlv 
Board  to  be  composed  of  seven  exporting  and 
eeven   Importing   members    (art.    15)    elected 
according  to  a  complicated  formula  (art   lei 
The    exporting    members    on    the    Executive 
Board  as  a  group  and  the  Importing  members 
as  a  group  will  cast  all  of  the  votes  to  which 
exporters  and   Importers  are  entitled  In  th 
Council      The  formula  for  election  of  mem* 
bers  of  the  Executive  Board  Is  such  as  to  in 
sure  that  the  United  States  can  always  be  l 
member. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  held  detalle(j  hear- 
ings, and  has  Issued  a  report  which  sum- 
marizes the  purposes  and  operation  of 
the  agreement  very  clearly.  The  com- 
mittee has  come  to  the  conclu.slon  that 
our  participation  Is  In  the  best  Interests 
of  the  United  States,  and  has  very  rightly 
pointed  out  that  "the  problems  which 
will  clearly  be  caused  by  doing  nothing 
are  far  more  serious  than  the  problems 
that  may  arise  in  the  operation  of  the 
agreement." 

Mr.  Pre-sldent.  the  agreement  requires 
legislation  to  implement  it.  so  that  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
operation  of  the  agreement.  The  agree- 
ment also  provides  periodic  review  of  the 
operations  under  the  agreement.  At  all 
times  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
can  keep  abreast  of  what  is  being  trans- 
acted and  what  Is  transpiring  under  the 
terms  of  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment. I  con.sider  that  the  Intere.-^ts  of  the 
Unit<»d  States  have  been  very  well  pro- 
tected in  this  agreement,  and  this  treaty 
has  my  whole-hearted  support. 

The  treaty  is  long  overdue.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  it  will  po.ssibly  do  more 
to  help  us  In  our  relationships  with  the 
coffee-producing  countries  than  any 
other  one  thing  we  could  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  privileged  to  have 
in  my  possession  a  letter  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations.  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Dutton.  to 
Hon.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  a  Representa- 
tive In  ConRre.ss,  dated  October  3.  1962. 
Tliis  letter  is  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  Sep- 
tember n.  1962.  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  respect  to  the  new  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement,  now  before 
the  Senate,  which  we  have  been  discuss- 
in?. 

Mr.  Dutton,  answering  for  the  State 
Department,  points  out  that  the  agree- 
ment has  consumer  protection  In  it  as 
well  as  producer  protection.    He  says: 

Consumer  protection  against  any  unwar- 
ranted price  Increases  Is  assured  by  a  number 
of  specific  provisions  In  the  agreement  Prob- 
ably the  most  Important  are  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  est.ibllshment  and  adjustment 
of  export  quotas.  Export  quotas  are  Intended 
to  control  the  simount  of  coffee  that  may  be 
made  available  to  the  market  by  the  produc- 
ing countries  during  a  given  period,  and  they 
directly  Influence  the  price.  The  agreement 
provides  that  all  decisions  on  the  establish- 
ment and  adjustment  of  export  quotaa  shall 
be  taken  by  a  distributed  two-thirds  major- 
ity vote.  le.  a  concurrent  two-thlrda  ma- 
jority of  the  Importers  and  exporters  voting 
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jeparately  As  the  United  States  has  400 
voles  out  of  the  1.000  votes  held  by  Importing 
countries  this  In  effect  gives  us  a  veto  power 
over  decisions  of  the  Council. 

Since  action  in  the  council  would  re- 
quire a  two-thirds  vote,  and  the  United 
States  would  possess  40  p>ercent  of  the 
vote,  the  United  States  would  have  a 
veto  power  at  any  time  under  the  agree- 
ment to  protect  any  legitimate  interests 
It  might  have.  So  all  the  doubts  and 
worries  about  what  might  happen  to 
coasumers  in  the  United  States  can  well 
be  answered  by  the  voting  power  the 
United  States  would  have  as  an  import- 
ing country,  exercising  400  votes  out  of 
1,000  votes,  or  40  percent  of  control  in  an 
institution  requiring  a  vote  by  66*3  per- 
cent of  the  membership  to  impose  any 
kind  of  restriction. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  letter  to 
Mrs.  SuLLrvAN  dated  October  3.  1962.  rep- 
resenting the  views  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  the  subject  before  the  Senate, 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CcroBEB  3,  1902. 
Hon.  Leonor  K.  Sui-LrvAN. 
House  o/  Representatives. 

Dear  Mrs.  Stn,LivAN :  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  September  13.  1962.  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary,  with  regard  to  the 
new  International  Coffee  Agreement  which 
la  now  before  governments  for  consideration. 
I  am  sorry  that  our  reply  Is  somewhat  tardy; 
our  workload  In  the  cl(j8lng  days  of  this 
Congress  has  been  exceptionally  heavy. 

At  the  beginning  I  want  to  say  that  the 
officials  of  this  Department  concerned  with 
the  coffee  problem  are  sincerely  apprecia- 
tive of  the  constructive  view  you  have  taken 
In  this  matter.  Accordingly  they  want  me 
to  assure  you  that  they  have  been  mindful 
throughout  the  long  negotiations  with  for- 
eign governments  that  our  first  duty  Is  to 
protect  the  American  consumer.  The  ad- 
visory committee  appointed  by  the  National 
Coffee  Association  to  work  with  the  State 
Department  during  the  negotiation  of  the 
new  coffee  agreement  has.  of  course,  always 
maintained  that  the  US.  consumer  must  be 
protected  In  any  coffee  argreement.  Toward 
this  common  objective  we  have  managed  to 
secure  a  nvimber  of  provisions  In  the  new 
agreement  which  should  fully  protect  our 
Interests. 

Before  describing  these  specific  provisions. 
It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  tremendous  stocks 
of  coffee  now  held  by  Brazil  and  Colombia 
would  seem  adequate  assurance  that  no  sub- 
stantial advance  In  green  coffee  prices  could 
be  sustained  In  the  foreseeable  future. 
Stocks  are  also  building  up  In  some  African 
countries,  and  present  productive  capacity 
everywhere  Is  In  excess  of  any  likely  demand 
over  the  next  5  years.  Thus  the  supply  and 
demand  situation  ns  presently  known  ar- 
gues against  any  marked  Increases  In  coffee 
prices. 

The  new  International  Coffee  Agreement 
does  not  have  any  specific  price  objective  in 
the  sense  that  It  will  endeavor  to  maintain 
prices  for  the  various  kinds  and  qualities  of 
coffee  at  certain  cents-p>er-pound  figures  It 
does  provide  that  "through  the  fixing  of 
quotas,  the  members  agree  on  the  necessity 
of  assuring  that  the  general  level  of  coffee 
prices  does  not  decline  below  the  general 
level  of  such  prices  In  1962."  We  consider 
this  price  objective  a  realistic  one  In  view  of 


the  burdenflome  stocks  overhanging  the 
market.  In  the  light  of  the  price  trend  it 
is  also  a  reasonably  modest  one,  as  coffee 
prices  have  been  declining  steadUy  In  recent 
years.  During  the  first  8  months  of  1962  the 
price  of  BrajElUan  coffee  averaged  about  34.3 
cents  a  pound,  compared  with  36.6  cents  In 
1960  and  48.4  cents  In  1958  The  decline  set 
In  immediately  after  1954,  when  you  will 
remember  the  severe  frost  damage  In  Brazil 
resulted  In  prices  averaging  78.7  cents  per 
pound. 

Consumer  protection  against  any  unwar- 
ranted price  Increases  Is  assured  by  a  num- 
ber of  specific  provisions  In  the  agreement. 
Probably  the  most  Important  are  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  establishment  and  ad- 
justment of  export  quotas.  Export  quotas 
are  Intended  to  control  the  amount  of  coffee 
that  may  be  made  available  to  the  market  by 
the  producing  countries  during  a  given 
period,  and  they  directly  Influence  the  price. 
The  agreement  provides  that  all  decisions 
on  the  establishment  and  adjustment  of  ex- 
port quotas  shall  be  taken  by  a  distributed 
two-thirds  majority  vote;  I.e..  a  concurrent 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  Importers  and 
exporters  voting  separately.  As  the  United 
States  has  400  votes  out  of  the  1.000  votes 
held  by  Importing  countries  this  In  effect 
gives  us  a  veto  power  over  decisions  of  the 
Council.  We  would,  to  make  the  veto  ef- 
fective, need  only  one  other  importing  coun- 
try voting  with  us.  The  number  of  votes 
held  by  It  would  be  of  no  consequence  as  we 
alone  have  more  than  one-third,  but  it  was 
felt  desirable  to  provide  that  one  country 
alone  could  not  exercise  a  veto.  We  cannot 
conceive  of  any  situation  In  which  the 
United  States  advocated  a  veto  where  we 
could  not  persuade  at  least  one  other  im- 
porter of  the  merit  of  our  position. 

In  addition  to  the  voting  provisions  of  the 
agreement  with  regard  to  export  quotas, 
two  other  provisions  are  noteworthy,  In  that 
they  specifically  recognize  the  undeslrablllty 
of  marked  changes  In  coffee  prices  for  what- 
ever reason,  and  provide  for  corrective  action 
under  voting  procedures  which  are  easier  to 
attain  than  the  standard  procedure  of  a 
distributed  two-thirds  majority.  These  two 
provisions  are  quoted  below  for  your  In- 
formation : 

"(5)  All  members  recognize  that  marked 
price  rises  or  falls  occurring  within  brief 
periods  may  unduly  distort  underlying 
trends  In  price,  cause  grave  concern  to  both 
producers  and  consumers,  and  Jeopardize 
the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the 
agreement.  Accordingly,  if  such  movements 
in  general  price  levels  occur  within  brief 
periods,  members  may  request  a  meeting  of 
the  Council  which,  by  distributed  simple 
majority  vote,  may  revise  the  total  level  of 
the  quarterly  export  quotas  In  effect. 

"(6)  If  the  Council  finds  that  a  sharp  and 
unusual  Increase  or  decrease  In  the  general 
level  of  prices  Is  due  to  artificial  manipula- 
tion of  the  coffee  market  through  agree- 
ments among  Importers  or  exporters  or 
both.  It  shall  then  decide  by  a  simple  ma- 
jority vote  on  what  corrective  measures 
should  be  applied  to  readjust  the  total  level 
of   the  quarterly  export  quotas  In  effect." 

In  the  unlikely  event  that  unforeseeable 
circumstances  might  arise  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  agreement  which  would  oper- 
ate against  the  Interests  of  our  consumers 
or  our  coffee  trade,  the  United  States  could 
always  withdraw  from  the  agreement.  It  Is 
provided  that  any  government,  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1963,  may  withdraw  by  giving 
written  notice,  such  withdrawal  to  be  effec- 
tive 90  days  after  notification.  As  the 
agreement  -would  collapse  without  our  par- 
ticipation, this  possibility  Is  the  final  assur- 
ance that  our  views  on  the  operation  of  the 
agreement  must  be  respected. 


If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  In 
furnishing  information  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate  to  let   me   know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  O.  DtrrroN. 

Assistant  Secretary 


LEGISLAITVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  1 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  LEGISLATION 
RELATING  TO  PURCHASE  OF 
SILVER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  157.  H.R.  5389. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  LEGiSLAxnE  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R. 
5389  >  to  repeal  certain  legislation  relat- 
ing to  the  purchase  of  silver,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
Calendar  No.  157.  H.R.  5389,  the  so-called 
silver  bill,  will  be  the  unfinished  business. 
It  will  be  before  the  Senate  when  the 
Senate  meets  tomorrow. 


PROHIBmON  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  SEX 
IN  PAYMENT  OF  WAGES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday  last.  May  17,  the  Senate  passed 
the  equal  pay  bill,  S.  1409.  At  that  time, 
in  order  to  expedite  the  work  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  made  no  comments  about  the  bill, 
because  it  was  moving  along  pretty  well 
toward  passage.  The  bill  had  received, 
as  we  know,  the  wholehearted  support  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  IMr. 
McNamara],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mrs.  Neuberger].  and  the  iun- 
ior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart] 
were  very  instrumental  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  I  wish  to  commend 
them  and  to  associate  myself  with  their 
remarks,  as  well  as  with  those  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark i, 
and  other  Senators  who  made  such  a 
distinct  contribution  to  the  passage  of 
this  very  important  legislation. 

I  have  received  numerous  telephone 
calls,  telegrams,  and  letters  with  respect 
to  the  bill.  Over  the  weekend,  I  received 
many  messages  expressing  thanks  to  the 
Senate  and  the  leadership  of  the  Senate 
for  the  prompt  action  which  was  taken 
on  the  consideration  and  passage  of 
S. 1409. 

I  believe  the  legislation  wiU  do  much 
to  aid  our  economy:  but  it  will  also  do 
much  to  right  a  great  wrong,  namely, 
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the  wrong  of  discrimination  In  t>«y.  sal- 
ary, and  income  on  the  basis  of  sex.  The 
legislation  will  fulfill  what  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph  1 
pointed  out,  in  the  Record,  as  the  ad- 
monition of  the  great  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  who  wrote  that  one  of  the 
measures  of  civillzaUon  is  the  status 
which  it  accords  women.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  went  on  to  say: 

1.1  that  regard,  the  blU  pending  before 
UU»  body.  S.  1409.  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963, 
Ls  an  act  ol  economic  Justice  which  would 
advance  oxir  civilization  by  translating  Into 
action  another  asf)ect  of  our  national  Ideals 
concerning  equal  rlghta  and  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  women. 

I  wi&h  to  associate  myself  with  tliat 
comment.  More  importantly,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  tt,  I  desire 
to  indicate  my  support  for  the  legisla- 
tion and  my  commendation  of  those  who 
so  expeditiously  managed  Its  i)assage 
throu^  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLiS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  20.  1963,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S  20.  An  act  to  promote  the  coordination 
and  development  of  effective  Federal  and 
State  programs  relating  to  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, and  for  other  purpoees;   and 

S  873  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  public  lands 
In  the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  county  of 
Lincoln.  State  of  Nevada. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  th« 
Senate  May  20.  1963:  * 

DKPA4TM1LNT  or  Statk 

William  J    Crockett.  oT  Nebras^.  to  be 

Deputy  Under  Secretary   of  State,  vice  Wii' 

11am  H.  Orrlck.  Jr  "* 

UNrrui  Statss  Marsuai. 

Guy    W.    Hljcon,    of    Florida,    to    be    Ca 

marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Plorldi 

for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  John  E.  Magulre 

8r  .  transferred.  ' 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  25  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday.  May 
21.  1963.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


"WTTHDRAWAI5 

Executive  nominations  withdrawn  by 
the  Senate  May  20.  1963: 

POSTMASTVXa 

Maurice  B  Morrison  to  be  poatmaater  at 
Charlton  HelghU,  In  tha  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

Carl  P  Elnglehart  to  be  postmaster  at  Hun. 
locit  Creek,  In  the  State  of  Pennsylmnla. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Lotteries   of   Spain,    Gennajij,    and 
France 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  Nrw  TOKK 
m  THK  HOUSK  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1963 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  out  of  the  77 
foreign  countries  which  operate  Govern- 
ment-run lotteries,  three  E^uropean  na- 
tions have  found  that  lotteries  not  only 
yield  high  revenues  but  also  have  elimi- 
nated underworld  problems. 

These  lotteries  are  an  excellent  indi- 
cation of  the  success  that  may  be  had 
in  bringing  gambling  under  the  control 
of  government. 

Spain  soaks  up  appro.ximately  90  per- 
cent of  ail  potential  erambling  money  In 
the  nation.  Although  Spain  is  not  a 
rich  country,  the  national  lottery 
brought  in  over  $112  million  last  year. 
The  government's  income  was  over  $32 '^ 
million. 

GermAny  also  gatliers  large  revenues 
from  tlieir  lottery  operations.  Total 
gross  receipts  of  lotteries  came  to  $395 
million  m  1962.  The  total  net  income  to 
the  state  government  amounted  to 
about  $160  million  that  year.  At  least 
one-half  of  the  proceeds  were  earmarked 
for  such  purposes  as  support  of  youth 
activities,  sports  and  health. 

Prance  also  does  very  well.  In  1962. 
the  total  gross  annual  receipts  came  to 
$144  million.  After  prizes,  the  net  in- 
come received  by  the  government  was 
$46  million.  The  French  attitude  Is  that 
since  gambling  is  Inevitable,  it  should 
be  kept  clean,  orderly,  and  profitable  to 
the  stJkte. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  do  well  to 
proflt    from    the    experi^iices    of    t2>eae 


countries.  Now,  more  than  ever,  the 
United  States  needs  a  national  lottery 
which  could,  easily  and  painlessly, 
pump  into  our  Government  coffers  over 
$10  billion  a  year  In  additional  Income. 
It  would  not  only  be  an  alternative  to 
higher  taxation  but  it  would  help  to  cut 
our  heavy  taxes  and  at  the  same  time 
help  to  reduce  our  national  debt. 

Why  can  we  not  be  as  smart  as 
these  countries  or  even  as  smart  as  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire? 


Gordon  Cooper 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZ»IAN 

or    COLORADO 
m  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKVT.MTVTBS 

Mtynday.  May  20.  1963 

Mr  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  Colorado-connected 
astronaut.  Gordon  Cooper,  who  success- 
fully completed  our  most  ambitious  ven- 
ture Into  space.  All  Americans  experi- 
ence a  special  pride  in  the  courage, 
ability,  and  resourcefulness  of  this  great 
young  American. 

Gordon  Cooper  joins  the  ranks  of 
other  .American  heroes  who  have  in- 
scribed their  names  on  the  Nation's 
honor  roll  By  skillfully  and  success- 
fully guidmg  Faith  7  through  22  orbits 
and  back  to  a  pinpoint  landing  on  earth 
he  has  made  a  genuine  contribution  to 
our  space  knowledge. 

The  courage  of  Gordon  Cooper  was 
demonstrated  when  he  made  this  simple 
statement  before  the  flight: 

I'm  ra«dy.  All  w«  bar*  to  do  now  U  to 
load,  lox.  and  lau ru-ii . 


About  hi.s  reentry  he  stated,  "Right  on 
the  old  bazoo." 

These  words,  demonstrating  the  con- 
fidence, the  dedication,  and  determina- 
tion that  are  so  typically  American  will 
rank  with  other  heroic  statements  such 
as.  "Don't  fire  until  you  see  the  whlt« 
of  their  eyes  "  and  "We  have  Just  begun 
to  fight." 

We  m  Colorado  are  proud  of  Gordon 
Cooper.  We  congratulate  his  wife, 
Trudy,  and  their  two  fine  children. 
Camala  and  Janlta.  All  our  astronauts. 
Including  another  Illustrious  Coloradan 
from  Boulder.  Scott  Carpenter,  have 
brought  great  credit  to  our  Nation.  It 
is  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  commexkd 
them  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


Beef  Imports 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    BOTTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1963 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  tliis  time  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  fact  that  more 
beef  was  Imported  Into  this  country  last 
year  than  was  produced  and  marketed 
in  the  States  of  South  Dakota  and 
W.vominu  combined. 

The  records  I  have  just  received  from 
Uie  Department  of  Agriculture  Indicate 
that  South  Dakota  marketed  a  record 
production  of  1.277,320,000  pounds  of 
beef  in  1962.  and  that  Wyoming  handled 
420,810.000  pounds  making  a  total  for 
the  two  States  of  1,698.130,000  pounds. 

I  am  happy  to  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  is  an  increase  of  the  produc- 


tion in  1960  and  previous  years.  But 
even  with  this  record  flirure.  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  beef  in  the  States 
of  Wyoming  and  South  Dakota  was 
26.870,000  less  than  the  1,725  million 
pounds  imix)rted  during  the  12  months 
ending  January  1.  1963.  It  would  take 
the  entire  production  of  these  two  States 
and  six  counties  in  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  to  equal  la,st  year's  imports. 

The  North  Dakota  beef  marketing  last 
year  was  558.040.000  pounds.  This  added 
to  that  of  South  Dakota  would  equal 
110,360,000  pounds  more  than  the  total 
imports.  But  excluding  marketings  from 
Pennington.  Perkins,  and  Tripp  Counties. 
Imports  were  equal  to  the  production  of 
these  two  great  beef  States. 

Why.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there  not  greater 
concern  over  this  situation?  When  im- 
ports are  equal  to  the  production  of  two 
of  the  top  beef  producing  Slates  in  the 
Nation,  how  can  anyone  expect  anything 
but  slumping  beef  prices? 

The  administration's  policy  of  allow- 
inc  this  flood  of  foreign  beef  is  a  calcu- 
lated effort,  instigated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  to  bring  economic  pres- 
sure on  the  American  cattleman  who  has 
been  the  major  stumbling  block  in  the 
New  Frontier  effort  to  socialize  our  farm 
industry. 

The  policy  of  "managed  news"  is  bad 
enough,  but  the  problem  of  "managed 
markets"  is  worse. 

I  would  point  out  again.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  one  out  of  every  10  pounds  of  beef 
that  went  onto  the  American  tables  last 
year  was  raised  in  some  foreign  country, 
and  displaced  an  American  farmer  and 
rancher. 

Under  the  humorously  titled  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  Congress  made 
provision  for  financing  of  taking  the 
farmer  off  of  the  land  and  giving  him 
industrial  training  so  that  he  would  be 
ably  trained  and  equipped  to  compete 
with  the  other  4';^  million  unemployed 
Americans  who  are  looking  for  jobs. 

Is  it  the  program  of  the  New  Frontier 
to  break  the  farmer  and  put  him  out  of 
business  with  noncompetitive  foreign 
imports  so  that  he  too  will  be  dependent 
upon  subsidies  and  doles  and  grants? 


U.S.  Employment  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1963 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service  has  established  an 
outstanding  record  of  performance  on 
behalf  of  the  workers  of  this  country. 
Especially  at  the  present  time,  in  the 
face  of  long-term  and  widespread  un- 
employment, and  considering  that 
State  regulation  of  the  fee-charging 
agencies  Is  either  nonexistent  or  wholly 
inadequate,  it  Is  evident  that  a  strong 


and  effective  public  employment  service 
is  essential  to  the  national  interest. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  many  of  us 
have  received  letters  and  other  com- 
munications designed  to  discredit  the 
Employment  Service.  These  attacks  are 
now  being  made  on  the  public  employ- 
ment service  by  a  group  of  fee-charg- 
ing private  employment  agencies  who 
have  amassed  a  slush  fund  to  discredit 
a  Grovernment  ardency  and  thereby  in- 
sure greater  profits  for  themselves.  It 
Is  being  directed  by  a  paid  lobbyist  who 
virtually  promised  that  a  congressional 
investigation  of  the  Employment  Service 
was  almost  a  certainty,  as  was  a  cut  in 
appropriations,  if  the  fee-charging 
agencies  engaged  in  a  properly  conducted 
campaign  against  the  public  agency. 

The  campaign  is  at  its  height.  It  is 
well  timed.  The  time  was  not  set  for 
a  certain  month,  nor  for  a  certain  sea- 
son. The  time  was  set  to  corresF>ond 
with  appropriations  request  time  in  the 
House  and  Senate. 

I  shall  limit  my  remarks  to  what  I 
consider  to  be  one  of  the  worst  of  the 
distortions  in  their  propaganda  barrage. 
I  refer  to  the  statement  by  the  fee- 
charging  agencies  that  60  percent  of  the 
job  placements  by  public  employment 
offices  last  year  were  of  people  already 
employed.  This  is  not  true  and  is  a 
deliberate  misuse  of  statistical  data  con- 
tained in  a  recent  statement  by  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Goodwin,  Administrator  of 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Using  data 
from  a  Bureau  of  Census  household  sur- 
vey, Mr.  Goodwin  said  that  out  of  every 
five  workers  newly  hired  by  employers  all 
over  the  Nation,  three  were  employed 
workers  changing  jobs,  one  was  unem- 
ployed, and  one  was  a  new  entrant  to  the 
labor  force.  This  means  that  of  all  new 
hires  from  any  source — hiring  at  the 
gate,  hiring  through  friends — or  in  fact 
from  any  source,  three  out  of  five  were 
people  seeking  other  jobs.  Theie  is  no 
relationship  between  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Goodwin  and  the  number  of 
placements  made  by  the  public  employ- 
ment offices  at  any  time. 

The  Wagner-Peyser  Act  which  created 
the  present  Federal-State  employment 
service  provides  for  service  to  men, 
women,  and  juniors  who  are  legally  qual- 
ified to  engage  in  gainful  occupations  and 
who  want  assistance  in  securing  employ- 
ment. It  does  not  distinguish  between 
service  to  the  unemployed  and  service  to 
employed.  In  other  words,  according  to 
Its  charter,  it  must  provide  service  to  the 
employed  who  for  many  reasons  are 
seeking  other  employment. 

The  public  employment  service  occu- 
pies a  key  role  in  our  fight  against  un- 
employment. Last  year  in  the  United 
States,  it  made  more  than  6.7  million 
nonfarm  and  almost  8.5  million  farm 
placements.  In  my  own  State  of  Min- 
nesota, the  totals  for  the  year  were 
109,800  nonagricultural  and  46,400  farm 
placements. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  story.  The 
U.S.  Employment  Service  provides  ex- 
tensive counseling,  testing  and  place- 
ment services  to  youth,  older  workers, 


handicapped,  and  veterans.  It  also  has 
a  principal  role  in  the  administration  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act,  the  ARA  Act,  and  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act.  It  would  be 
extremely  unfortunate  if  this  service 
were  impaired  because  of  the  unfounded 
allegations  and  distortions  of  a  self- 
serving  group  of  private  employment 
agencies. 

I  hope  my  friends  and  colleagues  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  will  ap- 
prove the  full  amount  of  the  budget  re- 
quested by  the  Employment  Service  for 
1964. 


Anniversary  of  the  Polish  Constitution 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  WEAVER 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1963 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  great 
historic  documents  are  the  genuine  ex- 
pression of  lofty  ideals  conceived  and 
formulated  by  men  of  vision  and  fore- 
sight. Such  documents  make  landmarks 
in  national  histories  and  leave  their 
permanent  impression  on  national  insti- 
tutions. Our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  our  Constitution  mirror  our 
national  character.  The  Polish  Consti- 
tution of  May  1791,  also  reflects  the 
liberal  and  progressive  character  of 
Poland's  leaders  in  the  late  18th  century. 

After  the  first  partition  of  Poland  in 
1772,  Polish  leaders  knew  well  that 
Poland  could  not  escape  eventual  dis- 
memberment in  the  hands  of  her  foes. 
They  therefore  thought  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  effective  outside  aid.  their  best 
chance  of  forestalling  such  a  sad  eventu- 
ality rested  in  the  overhauling  and 
strengthening  of  Poland's  government. 
With  that  objective  in  mind  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Diet — the  Assembly — was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  constitution.  The 
work  was  begun  in  1788,  and  by  early 
1791  the  drafted  document  was  ready. 
It  was  promulgated  and  adopted  on  May 
3  of  that  year,  and  thenceforth  became 
'known  as  the  Constitution  of  May  3. 

That  memorable  and  historic  docu- 
ment embodied  many  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive ideas,  and  represented  a  decisive 
advance  over  anything  yet  attempted  in 
Poland.  By  its  provisions  Poland 
emerged  from  an  antiquated  medieval 
system  of  government  and  entered  into 
one  with  many  modernistic  features. 
Autocratic  Poland  became  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy.  Ministerial  resr>onsi- 
bllity  was  introduced  and  a  cabinet  type 
of  government  was  established.  The  ob- 
structive features  of  the  old  system  were 
abolished,  and  certain  class  distinctions 
were  eliminated.  The  barriers  separat- 
ing the  nobility  from  the  rest  of  the 
people  were  drastically  lowered.  Per- 
sonal privileges  formerly  reserved  to  the 
gentry  alone  were  now  made  available 
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to  all  townsmen,  and  the  peasantry  was 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 
The  powers  of  the  upper  hovise  were  re- 
duced and  those  of  the  lower— the 
popularly  elected — house  were  Increased. 
Freedom  of  conscience  and  of  speech 
were  guaranteed.  These  democratic 
features  made  the  Constitution  of  May 
3  a  model  instnmient.  and  as  such  It 
was  widely  hailed  both  in  Poland  and 
by  Poland's  friends  in  other  lands. 

In  brief  such  are  the  provisions  of 
this  historic  Constitution  which  reflects 
the  valiant  attempt  made  by  Polish 
leaders  to  salvage  their  country  from 
eventual  dismemberment,  and  its  failure 
is  no  discredit  to  Its  wise  and  patriotic 
drafters.  Soon  after  the  Constitution 
was  proclaimed.  Poland's  implacable  foes 
made  war  upon  her.  and  finally  brouKht 
her  independent  existence  to  an  end. 
The  Polish  people  never  had  the  good 
fortune  to  live  under  their  new  Consti- 
tution, and  perhaps  it  is  why  they  have 
looked  upon  it  as  a  memorable,  almost 
sacred,  document  embodying  their  un- 
realized dreams  and  long-cherished 
hopes.  One  hundred  seventy-two  years 
after  its  adoption  all  patriotic  Poles  re- 
gard the  spirit  of  that  document  as  the 
genuine  expression  of  their  ideals  and 
celebrate  its  anniversary  as  their  na- 
tional holiday. 

I  join  with  the  more  than  16.000 
Polish -Americans  In  the  Mercer -Craw - 
ford-E^rie  District,  which  I  represent, 
who  this  month  are  observing  this  his- 
toric anniversary,  and  in  their  hopes 
that  the  people  of  Poland  will  one  day 
be  free  to  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges 
set  forth  in  their  Constitution. 


Kfay  20 


West  Yirfinui  CenteoniaJ  '^Parade  of 
Flafs"  Sahtes  the  President  and  Con- 
fress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  wssT  VTsanriA 

m  THE  aXNATK  OP  THX  UNITED  STATES 

Mcmday.  May  20,  1963 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  honored 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  today  when 
he  accepted  from  our  Governor  the  fla« 
of  our  State.  The  Chief  Executive  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  have  it  flown  over 
the  White  House  on  the  West  Virginia 
centennial  birthday.  June  20,  1963. 

In  a  ceremony  at  the  White  House. 
Gov.  William  Wallace  Barron,  accom- 
panied by  West  Virginia  Centennial 
Commission  officials  and  staJT  aids,  and 
by  members  of  the  State's  delegation  in 
the  Congress,  presented  to  President 
Kennedy  the  West  Virginia  Centennial 
Parade  of  Flags  as  well  as  a  West  Vir- 
ginia State  fla«r. 

Following  the  ceremony  In  the  new 
flower  garden,  tbe  parade  of  flags 
demonstratioQ  was  brought  to  the  Cap- 
itol wt>ere.  at  the  noon  hour  on  the  eMt 


front  stepB  of  the  Senate  wing,  the 
colorful  and  efficient  parade  group  gave 
a  public  performance. 

In  presenting  the  centennial  parade 
of  n»ga.  Governor  Barron  described  it 
to  President  Kennedy,  as: 

A  group  of  Senior  Boy  Scouts  and  high 
school  student*  formed  for  the  purp^^^ae  of 
representing  West  Virginia  In  vaxlou*  ways 
during  this  our  centenni.il  year.  They  axe 
carrying  with  them  the  flag  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  and  a  35-8tar  American  flag, 
the  35th  star,  of  course,  representing  West 
Virginia.  They  wish  to  honr>r  our  sister 
States  and  to  that  end  they  are  carrying  & 
Hag  for  every  State  In  this  great  Nation  of 
ours.  Including  that  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  r»>productlons  of  the  historic  flags 
from  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  War  of 
1812. 

And  now.  Mr.  Prealdent.  It  U  my  privilege 
and  honor  to  present  to  you  the  flag  of  the 
State  of  We.st  Virginia  In  recognition  of  our 
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and   It   ha4  some  of  our  moat  devoted  citi 
Ren*  in  It.     And.  therefore.  I  was  parUcuUr 
ly  glad  to  ha»e  a  chance  to  welcome  all  c't 
you    here    thU    morning.     We    welcome   vo, 
to   these   very   historic   grounds   here  at  th. 
White    Hi.use       ThU    House    behind    you    J 
IdenUfled  with  the  great  momenta  In  Anier 
lean  history  and  one  of  the  greatest  moment^ 
In   American   history   was   the   birth   of  West 
VU-glnl;\   in  an  enurely  different  world    but 
a  World   which  still  carries   with  It  the  im 
print    of  the  struggles   which   brought  fre?' 
dom  to  West  Virginia. 

Went  Virginia  Is  free,  the  United  States  u 
free,  and  that  freedom  Is  maintained  bv 
the  desire  of  the  people  of  your  State  and 
country  and  by  your  willingness  t.  meet  all 
these  challenges  So  we  are  glad  to  have 
you  Governor.  Senators,  and  Congreesmen 
and.  most  especially,  citizens  of  West  V^lr- 
gliUa  who  are  among  the  beet  citizens  ot 
the  United  States      Thank  you. 

Mr.    RANDOLPH.     Mr.    President,  in 


lOOth  anniversary  and  I  am  taking  the  liberty      addition  to  Governor  Banon  and  Mem 

bers  of  the  West  Virginia  delegation  in 
the  Congress,  the  State  was  represented 
at  both  the  White  House  and  Capitol 
functions  by  Chairman  Charles  Hodel  ol 
the  West  Virginia  Centennial  Commis- 
sion and  Executive  Director  Carl  Sulli- 
van. Lloyd  Calvert,  and  Don  Flcsher  of 
Uie  Centennial  Commission  staff. 

The  "Parade  of  Flags"  organization  is 
a  flexible  marching  and  display  unit  de- 
veloped for  the  West  Virginia  Centennial 
by  a  committee  headed  by  William  C. 
Handlan  of  Fairmont,  who  was  capably 
assisted  by  fellow  Fairmonters  Joseph  E 
Hoffmann.  Forest  R.  Stalnaker,  Jack 
Carpenter,  Quln  Terry,  and  Mayor  Wil- 
liam G.  Meyer.  Their  outstanding  work 
was  admirably  complemented  by  that  of 
the  parade  director.  Earl  W.  McConnell; 
the  tour  leader.  Frank  DeGarmo;  the 
Scout  drlUmaster.  L.  Jay  Smith;  and 
group  leaders,  W.  P.  Criss.  Vernon  Whet- 
zel,  Herman  Bartholow,  Jr..  and  Carmen 
D'Amlco,  all  of  Fairmont. 

The  Monongah  High  School  of  Marion 
County  supplied  the  31 -member  band, 
while  the  "Parade  of  Flags"  participanu 
from  Marion,  Monongalia,  and  Preston 
Counties  numbered  90  Boy  Scouts. 

Chairman  Handlan  and  his  Fairmont 
associates  performed  an  exceptionally 
commendable  service  in  bringing  the 
group  together  and  developing  their 
demonstration  into  one  of  color  and 
historical  sii^niflcance.  The  "Parade  of 
Flags"  will  richly  enhance  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Centennial  Celebration  which  will 
begin  olflcially  on  "Statehood  Day," 
June  20. 


of  proposing,  if  it  Is  within  regulations,  that 
the  flag  of  the  State  of  Weat  Virginia  be 
flown  at  the  White  House  on  our  centennial 
birthday  which  la  June  20  of  this  year. 

President  Kennedy's  respon.se  was  a 
warm  tribute  to  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, as  well  as  to  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment and  the  Scouts  who  represented 
West  Virginia  In  the  "Parade  of  Flags." 
A  text  of  the  President's  acknowledg- 
ment was  supplied  by  the  Office  of  the 
White  House  Press  Secretary. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  remarks  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Governor.  Senators.  Congressmen;  I  want 
to  express  my  warm  appreciation  to  you 
for  this  flag  I  don't  know  whether  It  Is 
regulations  or  not,  but  In  any  case  It  is 
going  to  be,  because  we  will  certainly  fly  this 
flag  over  the  White  House  on  the  Juns 
centennial  day  or  any  other  day  that  West 
Virginia  wants  It  flown.  And  after  that  we 
will  frame  thU  flag  and  put  It  In  the  White 
House  In  my  ofllce.  because  there  Is  no  State 
whose  flag  I  would  rather  have. 

I  want  to  express  my  great  appreciation 
to  all  of  those  of  you  who  are  Scouts  for 
coming  here  this  morning  We  are  very 
proud  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  I  am  particu- 
larly glad  that  we  have  so  many  of  them  In 
West  Virginia,  so  many  of  them  in  the 
country.  I  can't  Imagine  better  training  for 
our  younger  citizens  and  I  hope  that  this 
Impressive  evidence  this  morning  of  their 
strong  patriotic  feeling  will  be  an  Inspiration 
to  thousands  of  other  young  boys  who.  them- 
selves, can  become  Scouts  and  demonstrate 
their  desire  for  citizenship  and  also  their 
strong  love  of  their  country. 

But  mo6t  especially  I  am  glad  to  welcome 
you  here  because  this  Is  part  of  a  very  Im- 
portant historic  event,  the  centennial  of 
West  Vlr^nla  The  State  motto  of  West  Vir- 
ginia Is  that  mountaineers  are  always  free. 
West  Virginia  was  bom  out  of  a  deelre  to  be 
tree  and  there  La  no  State  In  the  Union 
which,  In  the  wars  of  this  country,  has  given 
a  larger  percent  of  Its  sons  to  the  defense 
of  their  country,  suffered  a  larger  num- 
ber of  casualtlee  and  In  a  hundred  battle- 
fields scattered  around  this  world  has  demon- 
strated that  mountalneera  will  continue  to 
be  free. 

"niis  !■  a  great  State  vhldi  I  know  rery 
vbU  tTOBx  top  to  bottom,  from  east  to 


Results    of    the    First   Arkansas    District 
Poll  DO  Varioat  Issues 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  ARKAifsfte 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20.  1963 

Mr.  OATHINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  peo- 
ple timve  an  eye  on  Washington.  This  Is 
indicated  tiy  the  Increased  participation 


in  the  survey   taken   in   the    10-oounty 
^tem  Arkansas  district  on  significant 

issues  confronting  Congress. 

There  was  a  17  percent  quesUoimalre 
return  as  against  14  percent  In  the  dis- 
trict in  1962. 


Many  oomments  were  added  by  penzied 
views  or  separate  letter  dealing  with  the 
subjects  covered.  The  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  aided  the  effort. 

The  questions  asked  and  replies  re- 
ceived in  percentages  follow: 

PerosDt 


domlstk:  pbookaks 

no  yon  favor  or  nprwse— 

(1)  Docnertlc  r«i»oe  CorpsT - 

(2)  \mii'l  Mrvuv.'  r;iy  iniTcase? -- - ; 

(3)  KiHl.r^l  iii'l  t"  ns-slst  cities  to  esUbllsh  and  operate  mass  tfansit  systems 

ii\  Tai  reduction  iJ  couplcfl  with  equul  reduction  In  Fcdernl  spendliiR 

\i)  i^ln^nl^  Ui  thf.  nfttioTiRl  debt  limit  at.ove  the  presrnt  $.W^<in,«w\nno  t«  finwicr 

lb*  proposed  tai  rtKluction  an  I  .ddiUonsl  cost,<;  of  the  Kedorai  aovernmentT.. 

(6)  roini.i)l*>ry  mo.Hen!  wif  f'^r  iigid  cltizmi^  tied  to  social  securilyT 

(7)  rt<im*i  t\i<\  tor  pulillc  scliool.s*.  - - 

(8)  Tm  rp<l:t«  to  piirinU  for  r<ill.(r.'  tuition  roslsT -- - --• 

(9)  SpisndiiJit  vast  suois  of  monty  u.  he  the  linst  to  put  a  man  on  the  moonr 

(10>  I-mldcnt  Kennedy'*  handling  ol  tbe  Oflioe  oJ  Chiel  ExrcuUveT 

rf)REi<ii»  rao'iRAMs 
Do  you  tevor  or  opi>o»— 

(D  Kxpansion  ol  fonien  Poim*  Corps  — 

(2)  Full  ^up(«>rt  of  rnit«<l  Nallons     ;;'"i; 

(3)  MauitauitoK  ol  forblKn  aid  proRram  at  about  present  lovel7 — 

(4)  Substantial  or  slrable  rrductlon  In  loraign  aid. 


Yes 


41 

15 

90 

10 
11 
34 
SB 
10 
20 


24 
30 
21 
80 


No 


I     No 
I  opinion 


58 
44 

76 

8 

86 
86 

n 

29 

82 
66 


69 

SO 
60 
12 


18 
It 


4 

5 
5 
3 
8 
14 


13 

11 

10 
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Tribatc  te  Jessica  McColIonph  WeU 

EXTEINSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESErrfATIVFS 

Monday.  May  20.  1963 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  2 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  a  number  of 
the  Members  paid  tribute  to  our  beloved 
ex-colleague,  Judy  Wels.  For  me  the 
passing  of  Judy  Wels  meant  saying  good- 
bye to  a  much -loved  close  personal 
friend,  as  well  as  an  ex-congressional 
colleague.  Frankly,  therefore.  I  found 
It  quite  impossible  at  the  time  of  this 
ceremony  to  attain  the  emotional  com- 
posure that  would  permit  me  to  Join  in 
this  public  tribute. 

Today  I  find  It  just  as  difficult  to  put 
together  suitable  remarks  to  express  the 
real  depth  of  my  feeling.  Instead.  I 
would  ask  permission  to  have  reprinted 
here  a  letter  I  wrote  last  February  to  a 
group  of  Judy's  friends  in  Rochester 
when  they  honored  her  with  a  special 
'This  Is  Your  Life"  party.  The  letter  is 
as  follows: 

Congress  of  thk  UNrrxD  Statxs. 

HousK  of  Represent ativks. 
Waahington.D.C,  February  11.  1963. 
Mrs.  Harold  Rothstein. 

President.    12th   Ward    Women's  Republican 
Club.  Rochester.  N.Y. 

Deax  Mas  Rothstein:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  your  Republican  Club  Is  plan- 
ning a  "This  Is  Your  Life"  program  to  honor 
our  mutually  beloved  rrlend,  Judy  Wels.  As 
one  who  had  the  privilege  of  sharing  the  4 
years  of  Judy's  life  In  Congress  In  a  rather 
special  way,  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to 
partlclpatA  In  the  evening's  featlTltles  with 
this  letter. 

Judy  and  I  did  not  meet  until  we  both 
came  to  CongresB  In  1958  aa  Member*  of  the 
Freshman  86th  Class.  However,  many  of  our 
Republlcaa  woman  In  Washington  knew  her 
personally,  and  all  of  vts  were  aware  of  her 
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outstanding  reputation  as  one  of  the  most 
charming  and  able  women  on  the  national 
political  scene.  It  will  come  as  no  surprlBe  to 
any  of  her  friends  that  1  became  a  Judy  Wels 
admirer  at  our  first  meeting.  Then  followed 
4  wonderful  years  In  which  Judy  and  I 
shared  the  plea^sures  and  the  problenos,  the 
laughter  and  the  tears,  and  the  frustrations 
and  the  confusions  of  congressional  life. 
Even  more,  a  great  part  of  this  time  we 
shared  a  house  together.  As  a  result,  life 
gave  me  the  very  precious  gift  of  special 
friendship  that  one  does  not  visually  expect 
In  maturity. 

It  would  be  natural  to  assume  that  two 
women   who   had   established   their   pattern 
of  life  In  home  and  family  might  f«u:e  many 
difficulties  In  trying  to  fit  their  Independent 
personalities  Into  a  "housemate"   situation. 
Amazingly  enough,  about  the  only  time  Judy 
got  cross  with  me  was  when  I  left  the  top 
off  the  Ice  bucket  (which  I  Invariably  did) 
and    the   only   catise   for   contention   was   a 
constant  debate  over  the  comptu-atlve  quali- 
ties of  her  New  York  apples  and  my  Wash- 
ington apples.    Beyond  this,  Judy's  dellght- 
f\il    and    Eany    sense    of    htunor    struck    a 
responsive  appreciation  In  me  and  our  life 
was  blessed   with  many  hilarious  moments 
during  which  we  whooped  like  cranes  at  the 
rtsk   of   being   thought   addlepated   by   our 
more    serlotis-mlnded    colleagues.      Looking 
back   I   realise    that   It   was   Judy's    gift    of 
laughter  that  helped  many  of  us  over  the 
rough  spots  of  o\ir  hard-working,  problem- 
filled  oongresslonal  Ufe.     I  believe  that  one 
of  the  reasons  Judy  was  held  In  ruch  high 
respect   by   her  colleagues   In   Congress   was 
her  uncanny  abUlty  to  see  through  the  phony 
Idea,   puncture  the    pcanpous  with   a   quip, 
and    put   a  problem   In   perspective   with   a 
turn   of   phrase. 

There  are  so  many  ways  that  Judy  Wels 
lias  served  her  conununlty.  her  party,  and 
her  Nation  that  I  cannot  begin  to  count 
them.  But,  on  tonight's  occasion  It  would 
seem  most  fitting  to  Just  thank  Judy  fbr 
serving  her  friends  so  weU.  Thank  her  for 
sharing  her  love,  her  wanAh,  her  wisdom, 
and  her  wit  with  those  erf  Qs  who  are  priv- 
ileged to  call  her  friend.  And  bless  her 
for  living  with  us — not  only  In  harmony  but 
In  melody. 

Sincerely. 

Caihbunb  Mat, 
Member  of  Congreu. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  also  Insert  in  the  Rbcosd  at  this 
point  an  editorial,  that  was  written  fol- 
lowing Judy's  death,  which  appeared  in 
the  Rochester  Democrat-Chronicle : 

JUDT    WKIS 

The  press  corps  In  Washington  knew  that 
the  lady  was  not  weU;  she  never  said  a  word, 
nor  did  any  of  her  friends,  but  you  cannot 
keep  a  thing  like  that  entirely  secret. 

Never  a  complaint.  Never  a  whimper. 
Never  a  trace  of  solicitation  of  sympathy. 

Only  a  short  time  before  she  announced 
her  decision  not  to  run  again  for  Congress, 
a  newspaperman  from  Rochester  asked  her 
to  lunch  In  Washington.  It  might  have  been 
the  last  thing  she  wanted  to  do  that  day. 
but  she  tossed  a  tweed  coat  across  her 
shoulders  with  that  well-bred  carelessness 
that  was  characteristic  of  the  lady,  and 
Joined  him  for  lunch.  He  remembers  two 
things  from  that  luncheon. 

The  first  was  her  reply  to  a  question  about 
some  deep  aspect  of  poUtlcs. 

"Dont  get  me  Into  philosophical  field* 
like  that,"  she  smiled.  "I'm  a  practical 
poUtlclan;  that's  wliat  I  want  to  be,  because 
a  practical  politician  who  Is  also  an  honest 
person  Is  the  one  who  can  get  things  done 
which  need  to  be  done." 

The  other  manor y  was  when  they  parted 
after  lunch. 

"I'll  walk  back  to  my  office  alone  If  you 
dont  mind,"  she  said.  "I  can  use  a  little 
air."  And  she  walked  away  slowly,  so  very 
slowly,  but  she  even  did  this  with  class. 

A  person  reading  the  career  of  Mrs.  Jessica 
McCullough  Wels,  who  is  dead  at  the  age  of 
61,  Is  struck  by  the  ertraordlnaur  amount  of 
activity  and  of  dedicated  public  service  that 
she  packed  Into  her  lifetime.  The  record 
of  her  life  proves  the  claim  of  wise  men:  It  Is 
not  how  long  you  live  that  counts.  It  Is  what 
you  do  Witt  your  life. 

Judy  Wels,  Congresswoman  for  two  terms, 
passed  on  with  the  image  of  dignity  and 
breeding  and  great  helpfulness  urunarred. 
The  lady  had  class. 

I  think  this  shows  a  true  and  genuine 
understanding  of  the  wonderful  lady  to 
whom  It  is  directed. 


Remarks  of  Hon.  Robert  R.  Barry,  of 
New  Yorft,  at  Garden  Party,  National 
Woman's  Party 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

OF    Nirw    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Monday.  May  20,  1963 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday afternoon  I  was  privileged  to  be 
guest  speaker  at  ceremonies  dedicated  to 
a  courageous,  unsung  heroine  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  Sibyl  Ludington. 
Tlie  event  transpired  on  the  grounds  of 
the  NftUonal  Women's  Party  at  their 
historic  building — the  Alva  Belmont 
House — located  at  144  Constitution 
Avenue  NE.,  where  9  statute  of  Sibyl 
Ludington  by  the  well-known  sculptress. 
Anna  Hyatt  Huntington  was  unveiled  by 
two  young  ladies  from  Carmel.  N.Y.  It 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  participate  in 
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this  tribute  to  honor  this  18-year-old 
girl  who  rode  50  miles  on  April  26,  1777 
to  alert  and  assemble  a  400-man  militia 
under  her  father's  command.  It  was 
especially  rewarding  since  Sibyl  Luding- 
ton's  home  was  historic  Putnam  County 
which  is  in  my  congressional  district. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  previous  permission. 
I  place  in  the  Record  my  remarks  made 
at  the  unveiling.  I  would  like  to  add  the 
text  of  the  ballad  entitled  'The  Ride  of 
Sibyl  Ludington,"  written  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
jorie  Barstow  Greenbie,  and  arranged 
and  movingly  sung  at  the  ceremony  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Perdue,  of  Fairfax 
Va. 

At  the  ceremony  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  passed  by  approximately 
300  members  of  the  National  Woman's 
Party  and  distinguished  guests  which 
said: 

The  best  txlbute  we  can  bring  to  Sibyl 
Ludlnpton  la  to  (?o  forward  ourselvea  In  the 
present-day  campaign  for  the  complete  free- 
dom of  American  women — with  the  same 
courage,  the  same  determination,  the  same 
Intensity  of  conviction  that  the  heroic  young 
Sibyl  Ludington  dUspIayed  In  her  famous 
ride  for  the  freedom  nf  the  American  col- 
onists from  the  control  of  the  Government 
and  laws  of  England. 

Be  It  resolved,  therefore.  That  we  send  from 
this  gathering  a  group  of  spokesmen  to  urge 
the     Senate    Committee    on     Constitutional 
Amendments,  to  give  its  powerful  aid.  with 
all    possible    energy    and    all    possible    speed. 
to  bringing  to  flnal  victory,  through  the  pas- 
sage   of    the    equal    rights    amendment,    the 
struggle  of  more  than  300  vears  by  American 
women  for  complete  release  from  the  bond- 
age of  the  ancient  Common  Law  of  England 
which  largely  controls  the  lives  of  American 
women    today,   even   as   In    still    greater    de- 
gree   It    controlled     the     lives    of    American 
women  In  the  days  of  Sybil  Ludington.    186 
years  ago. 

We  want  also  to  express  our  gratitude  to 
the  women  leaders  in  Congress  who  under 
the  chief  sponsorship  of  the  Honorable  Kath- 
arine St  George  have  done  so  much  to 
bring  the  movement  for  the  freedom  of  wom- 
en to  the  stage  where  ultimate  victory 
seenM  so  close  at  hand  On  this  occasion 
we  remember  with  especial  appreciation  the 
devoted,  able  and  long-continued  champion- 
ship, in  Congress  and  before,  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment  by  the  late  Jessica 
McCullough   Wels   of  New  York 


Mr  Speaker,  the  essence  of  the  reso- 
lution Introduced  by  Congresswoman  St. 
Georgi  and  the  late  Congresswoman 
Jessica  Wels  which  I  also  have  the  honor 
of  cosponsorlng  follows: 

Ekiuallty  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex.  Con- 
gress and  the  several  States  shall  have  power 
within  their  respective  Jurisdictions,  to  en- 
force  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation 


Remarks  or  Hon  Robert  R  Barry  or  New 
York,  at  the  Gahoe.n  Partt,  Nationai. 
Woman  3  Partt.  144  CoNsxrruTioN  Av- 
Nrr   NE  .   SlAT    18.    1963 

As  the  congressional  Representative  of 
Putnam  County.  NY,  where  Sibyl  Luding- 
ton made  her  historic  ride.  I  am  pleased  to 
Join  you  today  In  paying  tribute  to  American 
girlhood  and  womanhood  Ui  the  person  of 
this  unsung  heroine  of  our  American  strug- 
gle for  freedom. 


Here  with  me  Ls  Miss  Stephanie  Saunders 
and  Miss  Laurie  Birch,  who  will  unveil  the 
statue  of  Sibyl  Ludington  which  was  cre- 
ated and  generously  donated  to  the  Nation- 
al Woman's  Party  by  Anna  Hyatt  HunUng- 
ton  * 

These  lovely  young  ladles,  like  our  heroine 
Sibyl  Ludington.  haU  from  Carmel  N  Y 
which  u  located  in  Putnam  County- 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Westchester 
County.  NY.  and  on  the  east  by  Palrfleld 
County,  Conn. 

A  simple  headstone  In  the  old  Presbyterian 
cemetery  at  Patterson.  N.Y..  bears  this  brief 
inscription: 

•  In  Memory  of  Slbbelle  Ludington,  wife  of 
Edmond  Ogden,  who  died  February  26  1839 
Age  77  years.  10  months,  and   13  days  " 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  has  Immor- 
talized the  -midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere"— 
a  ride  of  a  dozen  miles  or  so  through  the 
quiet  New  England  countryside  on  the  night 
of  April  18,  1775.  accomplished  by  a  vigorous 
man  of  40,  well  able  to  take  care  of  himself 
Almost  unknown  to  fame  Is  the  ride  of 
Sibyl  Ludington  2  years  later.  The  aim  of 
both  rides  was  similar— to  alert  the  mllltla 
against  a  threatened  British  Invasion.  Sibyl 
Ludlngtons  feat  appears  the  more  remark- 
able when  we  reflect  that  It  was  a  ride  of  50 
miles  through  wild  country  beset  by  guerrilla 
bands  and  hostile  Indians,  and  that  Sibyl 
was  a  slight  girl  of   16  at  the  time. 

On  April  25,  1777,  British  regulars  2  000 
strong,  had  landed  at  Compo  Beach,  near 
Fairfield,  Conn.  Their  objective  was  the 
destruction  of  patriot  stores  at  Danbury— the 
same  errand  that  started  Prescotts  redcoats 
on  the  road  to  Concord. 

Marching  Inland  virtually  unopposed  they 
reached  Danbury  on  April  26  and  destroyed 
stocks  of  salt,  meat.  Hour,  hay,  tents,  uni- 
forms, powder,  shot,  and  musket.s  The  sol- 
diers became  drunk  with  looted  spirits  and 
many  private  homes  were  set  on   Are. 

The  nearest  available  aid  was  a  scattered 
mllltla  regiment  commanded  by  Col  Henry 
Ludington,  a  veteran  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War.  who  operated  a  gristmill  at 
Ludlngtonville,  near  Carmel,  NY.,  about  20 
miles  to  the  west. 

That  night  about  8  o'clock  a  messenger 
appeared  at  Colonel  Ludlngtons  door  to  gasp 
the  tale  of  the  destruction  and  pillage  of 
Danbury  The  need  to  assemble  the  regi- 
ment posed  a  difficult  problem.  The  colonel 
must  remain  at  home  to  muster  In  those  who 
reported.  There  was  no  one  to  ride  the  cir- 
cuit and  rouse  the  men  except  his  daughter 
Sibyl  who  had  only  recently  passed  her  16th 
birthday. 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Sibyl's 
aocompUshment  required  a  courage  and  for- 
titude greater  than  did  that  of  Paul  Revere 
But  she  successfully  performed  her  task 
guiding  her  father's  big  bay  with  only  a 
hempen  halter  as  she  rode  through  the  night 
bearing  news  of  the  sack  of  Danbury  and 
calling  the  regiment   to  arms. 

As  the  regiment  fell  In  at  davbreak  the 
last  troops  marched  In.  With  them  came 
Sibyl,  to  slide  exhausted  Into  her  father's 
arms. 

Colonel  Ludlngtons  regiment  Joined  Gen- 
erals SUllman.  Wooster.  and  Arnold  and  the 
other  mllltla  detachments  they  had  been  able 
to  collect  They  attacked  the  retreating  red- 
coats at  Rldgefleld  and  transformed  the 
orderly  British  retreat  Into  a  panic-stricken 
rout.  At  Compo  Beach  the  British  were 
driven  Into  their  waiting  boats  in  such  utter 
confusion  that  many  were  drowned 

At  the  age  of  23,  Sibyl  Ludington  married 
her    childhood    sweetheart.    Edmond    Ogden 
Two  of  her  sons  became  officers  In  the  Army 
One  of  them.  B    A.  Ogden.  served  with  dis- 
tinction through   the  Blackhawk.  Seminole 
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and  Mexican  Wars,  and  founded  Port  Rn 
Kans  ,  where  a  monument  has  been  J^' 
to  him.  ^"cttji 

Two  years  ago  a  statue  of  Sibyl  Ludin« 
on    horseback   was   erected   on    the  shnT*"' 
Lake  Olenelda  In  Carmel      The  statue^  2 
unveiled  here  today  by  Laurie  and  Step^„^ 
is  a  bronze  replica  of  the  one  In  Carmel 

I  hope  that  all  of  you  here  today  win  h 
an  opportunity  to  visit  Putnam  County  .V;! 
trace  Sibyls  ride  where  even  today  ther,  " 
lonely  stretches  in  the  route  from  Ludm*^ 
tonvlUe  to  Carmel  and  Mahopac  acrc^iT 
the  PeeksklU  Hollow  Road,  to  ToS„'° 
Corners,  then  up  the  WIcopee  Road  tS  ,.' 
StormvlUe  Road,  and  thence  back  to  Lading* 

The  Ride  or  Sibyl  Ludington 
(By  Mrs    Marjorle  Barstow  Greenbie) 
Com^  and  listen,  good  people,  and  you  .h*!' 
hear.  "*" 

Of  a  girl  who  rode,  like  Paul  Revere 
'Long  the   borders  of   Connecticut  and  Ne, 
York,  " 

Where  the  Yankees  .stored  rations  of  no.« 
and  pork.  " 

We  were  ready  to  flght  the  Redcoats  to  ih» 
ground,  "' 

If  they  came  from  their  ships  stranded  out 
on  the  s<iund. 

■^•y-  'y"^^*'"'  thought  to  keep  us  from  being 

And  to  keep  us  In  the  bondage  of  Georv, 
cross  the  sea  * 

Colonel  Ludington  summoned  his  men  anri 

did  say,  " 

"Your    winter    service    Is   over,    not   to  need 

you.  I  pray.  ^^ 

For  we  have  new  recruits  who  are  both  win 

Ing  and  Rtrong. 
To     keep      the     Hudson      Highlands     you'v. 

guarded  so  long  '  /   "  •« 

"So   take   up   your   plough   and   lay  by  your 
guns,  J   J  w 

Return    to   your    homes,   to   your   wives  and 
your  sons. 

Give  thanks  to  the  Lord  for  this  moment  to 
seize. 

To   plant   all    your   crops   and    to    take   your 
ease"  ■' 

In  Danbury  now  there  Is  food:  there  Is  rum 
We  ve  plenty  to  eat  If  the  Redcoats  should 

come. 
There  Is  flour,  molasses  and  bacon  In  store 
To  keep  us  as  we   fight  them  to  Hell's  own 

front  door. 

General  Woo6t«r  at  Rldgefleld  can  stop  them 

cold. 
Give  them  nothing  at  all  to  have  or  to  hold 

r,"L*  ""  V"^  "'^^P  '"  Connecticut  ground' 
If   those    Redcoats   should    land    from    their 
ships  on  the  sound. 

Sibyl  Ludington  stood   by  her  father's  side 
Sixteen  and  lovely,  the  Colonel's  own  rrlde 
The  eldest  of  twelve,  she  had  to  cook  and 
sew,   too. 

And  at  home  with  her  family  had  plenty  to 
do. 

But  she  often  found  time  with  the  soldier's 

to  spend, 
To  their  Joys  and  their  sorrows  a  wllUntr  ear 

she  did  lend. 
As  they  now  were  sent  back  to  the  homes 

whence  they  came. 
She  spoke  to  them  all.  and  called  them  by 

name  ' 


Now  Sibyl  was  everywhere  cheering  the  men. 
With  news  of  their  homes,  their  families  and 

friends. 
She  gladdened   their  hearts  with  hot  coffee 

and  bread. 
For  the   long  Journey  home  that  she  knew 

lay  ahead, 


ifbAt  nl«bt  In  her  home  o'er  a  veil  filled 

board, 
g^  and  her  family  gave  thanka  to  the  Lord. 
^fg  the  family  waa  aaTe;  no  Bedooats  In  al^ht. 
^xid  many  fathers  and  sons  were  home  aafe 

that  night. 

When  the  rest  of  her  family  had  gone  to  bed. 

Sibyl  at  last  could  rest  her  tired  head. 

She  lay  neath  the  quilt,  with  her  sister,  at 

rest. 
And  peacefully  doised  In  the  family  nest. 

She  woke  with  a  start  at  a  crashing  nolee. 

At  the  door  below  she  beard  her  father's 
voice. 

■rrhe  Redcoats  In  Danbury?  Did  I  hear  you 
right?" 

Then  she  heard  a  man  saying.  "They  sur- 
prised us  tonight." 

-The  people  are  fleeing!  The  town  Is  aflame! 
I  spread  the  alarm  'long  the  road  as  I  came," 
Then  the  colonel  was  saying.  "Go  muster  the 

men. 
We  must  get  them  together,  our  country  to 

defend." 

Now  Sibyl  was  standing  by  her  father's  side. 
She  saw  that  the  man  was  too  weary  to  ride, 
"Let  me  go,"  she  said,  "to  call  the  men  out. 
If  I  get  there  In  time,  then  the  Redcoats 
we'll  rout." 

Hw  father  objected  to  thU  long,  hard  ride. 
Through    country    where    British    deserters 

might  hide. 
He  knew  of  the  danger  and  his  manner  was 

grave. 
When  at  last  his  permission  to  Sibyl  he  gave. 

While  she  dreaeed  and  made  ready,  he  sad- 
dled her  steed. 

He  kissed  her  goodbye  and  bade  her  God- 
speed, 

He  gave  her  a  stick  to  knock  on  their  door*. 

She  could  sound  the  alarm  without  leaving 
her  borae. 

A  murky,  spring  mist  cloaked  every  star. 
And  red.  to  the  eastward,  dim  and  far. 
The  tir^a  of  Danbury  gloomed  on  her  sight, 
As  Sibyl  rode  into  the  soft  April  night. 

But  the  air  was  sweet  with  fresh  April  smella. 
And  the  voices  of  peepers  like  tiny,  gold  bells. 
Made   vibrant  the  night  m  she  skirted   the 

pond. 
And   searched   for   the  path   that  she   knew 

lay  beyond. 

She  got  angled  awhile  In  briar  and  brush. 

And  bogged  in  a  swamp  where  the  grasses 
grew  lush. 

But  she  would  save  all  the  people  from  suf- 
fering harm. 

So  onward  she  struggled  to  spread  the  alarm. 

Out  of  the  foreet,  over  hill  and  through  vale. 
She  raced  to  Mahopac  by  way  of  Carmel. 
Then  around  to  Farmers'  Mills  and  back  she 

flew. 
Through  Stormvllle  to  her  home  •    •    •  her 

brave  Journey  was  through. 

Now  Yankees  were  men   not  easily  ruled. 
By  hearsay  or  panic  they'd  not  be  fooled. 
So  some  of  them  acted  a  little  too  slow. 
To  pull  on  their  boots  and  get  ready  to  go. 

■  I've  been  roused  too  often  for  nothing,"  one 
said. 
Why  should  I  leave  a  good,  warm  bed? 
Who  Is  It  now  that's  raising  a  storm? 
"It's     the    Colonel's     daughter     Sibyl   •    •    • 
she's  sounding  the  alarm." 

"Forty    mllee    throiigh    briars    and    swamps 

she  has  gone. 
"So  get  up  and  get  out  •    •    •  we  march  at 

dawn." 
They  pulled  on  their  clothes,  and  they  got 

out  their  gear. 
Then    Joining    their    neighbors,    gave    Sibyl 

a  cheer. 


But  she  was  too  tired  when  ahe  got  back 

home. 
7^a  realise  the  wortli  at  the  deed  she  had 

done, 
Pour  hundred  men  stood  ready  to  flght. 
Where   Danbury  lay  charred   In  the  dawn's 

early  light. 

General  Tryon  awoke  in  the  bed  at  a  Tbry, 

Mission     accomplished,     but     without     any 

glory, 
'Midst  the  chaos   and   ruin   of  that  fateful 

nlg'ht. 
His  men  all  lay  drunk;   not  ten  flt  to  flght. 

They    had    found    the    food    for   which   they 

had  come. 
B(Vcon,  molasses,  flour,  and  rum. 
The  molasses  ran  sticky  In  every  gutter, 
They  swlzzled   the  rum;    burned  the   bacon 

and  butter. 

Tliafs  how  It  was,  you  all  know  the  rest. 

Ludlngton's  men   were  now  at  their  best, 

They  fell  on  the  Redcoats.  The  Redcoats 
retreated. 

Their  pride  in  the  dust  and  their  plans  de- 
feated. 

The  Yankees  harried  their  rear  and  then, 
Ludington  proudly  marched  forth  his  men. 
To  Join   General   Wooeter  and   without  pity 

or  plea. 
They  pushed  all   the  Redcoats  back  to  the 

sea. 

In  that  year  otf  seventeen  seventy-seren. 
The    people    rejoiced    and    they    all    thanked 

heaven. 
That  the  land  lay  seciu-e  in  the  soft  summer 

light. 
And  that  Sibyl  Ludington  had  ridden  that 

night. 


Nevada,  the  Battle  Born  State,  To  Com- 
memorate It<  100th  AmuTertarj  of 
Statehood 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or    NXVAOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20.  1963 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should 
like  to  have  inserted  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  following  remarks 
which  I  made  before  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Consumer  Affairs  in  behalf  of  my 
bill  which  provides  for  the  striking  of  a 
commemorative  medal  on  the  occasion  of 
Nevada's  Centennial. 

Nevada,  as  one  of  the  last  frontiers 
joined  the  Union  at  a  most  interesting 
time  in  our  Nation's  history,  and  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  make  a  few  high- 
lights of  Nevada's  history  a  part  of  the 
Record  : 
Stattmknt  bt  Walter  S.  BAaiNO,  Bdxxe  the 

BAfTKINO    AND    CtJKari«CT    STTBCOMMITmC    OJf 

CoNstjMnr  AnrAms.  in  Behalf  or  HJl.  2380, 
PBovmnto    roB    Stuxinc   or    a    ItiSDAL   m 

COMMZMOaATION    OF    THX     IOOth    AWMIVga- 

SAar  or  Nkvaoa  Statehood,  Uat  ao,   1963 

Madam  CThalrman.  I  am  pleased  to  appear 

before  your  subconunlttee  today  In  behalf  of 

my  bill.  H  R.  2380,  providing  for  striking  of 

a   medal   In   commemoration    of    the    100th 


anniversary  of  Nevada's  statehood.  I  shall 
not  take  muc^  of  your  time,  but  I  would 
appreciate  your  favorable  consideration  of 
this  bill,  for  as  you  know  Nevada  was  one  of 
the  last  frontiers  and  It  became  a  State  dur- 
ing time  of  strife  and  discontent  In  this 
Nation.  We  are  thus  referred  to  as  the  Battle 
Bom  State,  and  sometimes  as  the  Silver 
State. 

Nevada  became  a  State  on  the  Slst  of 
October  1864.  but  the  Incidents  leading  up 
to  Nevada's  statehood  are  most  interesting. 

Nevcula  was  the  last  Western  region  to  be 
explored  In  this  country.  Probably  not  more 
than  one  or  two  parties  croeaed  Nevada  be- 
fore 1800  and  they  did  not  stop  to  explore. 
A  few  trappers  explored  parts  of  the  area  in 
search  of  new  fur  sources,  but  the  great 
natural  wealth  of  the  region  remained  un- 
known until  1843  when  an  expedition  led  by 
John  Fremont  surveyed  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Divide.  In  1869  two  prospectors  dis- 
covered unusually  rich  gold  deposits  at 
Virginia  City.  Patrick  McLaughlin  and  Peter 
O'Rlley,  and  soon  they  took  in  Henry  Com- 
stock,  a  trapper,  as  i>artner.  These  deposits 
became  known  as  the  Comstock  Lode.  The 
gold  was  found  to  be  mixed  with  extremely 
rich  veins  of  silver,  and  miners  rushed  to 
the  area  and  the  real  development  of  the 
region  began.  LAter  discoveries  of  gold, 
aUver,  copper,  and  other  minerals  established 
mining  as  Nevada's  most  valuable  indtistry. 

At  the  time  the  Comstock  Lode  was  dis- 
covered, Virginia  City  was  a  very  smaU  settle- 
ment, but  the  news  of  the  discovery  spread 
Uke  wUdflre  and  miners  and  adventurers 
from  California  and  the  East  nocked  to  the 
diggings  to  see  If  they  could  stHke  It  rich, 
and  In  a  very  short  time  Virginia  City  be- 
came a  bustling  mining  center,  and  the 
population  of  the  entire  section  Increased 
from  1,000  In  186©  to  more  than  6,800  In 
1860. 

By  ISfll  so  many  settlers  had  moved  to 
the  mining  campw  that  President  James 
Buchanan  declared  the  area  a  separate  terri- 
tory, and  when  President  Lincoln  took  office 
the  same  year,  he  appointed  James  W.  Nye, 
a  politician  from  New  York  City,  as  the  first 
Governor  of  the  Nevada  Territory,  and  on 
July  11,  1861,  Nye  proclaimed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  territorial  government. 

In  1882  the  territory  was  enlarged,  and 
again  after  Nevada  became  a  State  (1864) 
was  the  area  enlarged  Ln  1866  to  the  present 
size,  this  Is  of  particular  Interest,  for  in 
1886  the  barren  dry  desert  land  which  waa 
then  added  to  the  State  was  not  particularly 
welcome  and  It  took  a  couple  of  sessions  of 
the  legislature  to  come  to  agreement,  but 
this  barren  dry  desert  land  is  where  Las 
Vegas  now  lies,  a  booming  metropolis  and  a 
tremendous  asset  to  Nevada  and  the  Nation. 

Territorial  life  In  Nevada  was  far  from 
comfortable.  The  first  settlers  In  mining 
camps  lived  Ln  tents,  in  rough  stone  huts  or 
In  holes  in  the  hillsides,  and  all  their  sup- 
plies had  to  be  hauled  over  the  mountains 
from  California.  Prices  were  almost  un- 
believably high  and  lawlessness  and  disorder 
often  ruled  in  the  mining  camps.  To  make 
matters  worse,  Indians  went  on  the  warpeth. 
Prom  time  to  Ume  between  1861  and  1864 
the  Army  bxillt  forts  to  protect  the  settlers 
against  the  Indians,  while  the  Army  at  the 
same  time  began  to  enfcH^ie  law  and  order 
In  the  mining  camps. 

This  was  the  picture  of  Nevada  when  it 
came  into  statehood,  but  the  silver  and  gold 
of  Nevada's  mines  became  vitally  Important 
to  the  Federal  Government  when  the  Civil 
War  started  In  1861,  and  these  precious 
metals  pro'vlded  much  of  the  funds  necessary  ' 
to  finance  the  war.  In  addition  the  Union 
needed  another  antlslavery  State  to  make 
sure  that  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
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urged  by  Prealdent  Lincoln  would  b«  passed. 
For  these  reasons.  Lincoln  became  a  strong 
supporter  of  statehood  for  Nevada,  even 
though  the  territory  had  less  than  a  third 
of  the  127.381  residents  required  by  Congress 
for  statehood. 

On  March  3.  1883.  Congress  passed  an  act 
allowing  a  constitutional  convention  to  meet 
in  Nevada  In  preparation  for  statehood  The 
convention  met  in  November  1863  but  dis- 
putes developed  over  taxation  and  In  the 
election  In  January  1864  the  voters  failed  to 
approve  the  proposed  constitution  Congress 
then  had  to  pass  another  law  authorizing  a 
second  constitutional  convention.  This  new 
convention  completed  Its  work  In  less  than 
4  months  and  to  speed  statehood  for  Nevada 
the  convention  telegraphed  the  entire  con- 
stitution to  Washington  at  a  cost  of  $3,500. 
Thus  on  October  31.  1864  Nevada  became  a 
State,  and  Henry  G  Blaadel  a  mining  engi- 
neer and  a  Republican  became  the  States 
first  Governor,  and  the  new  State's  estimated 
population  was  some  21.400  souls. 

Although  Nevada  came  Into  statehood 
through  Its  richness  In  minerals  and  pros- 
perity In  Its  mining  Industry  this  picture  has 
since  changed.  The  richest  silver  deposits 
began  to  run  out  In  1869  and  during  the  early 
1870s  silver  prices  began  to  fall  on  the  In- 
ternational market.  Discovery  of  the  "Big 
Bonanza'  In  the  Comestock  Lode  In  1873 
provided  a  new  source  of  high  grade  ore.  and 
In  1878  Congress  passed  the  Bland-Allison 
Act  to  keep  mines  with  lower  grade  ore  In 
operation. 

By  this  time  cattle  raising  grew  In  impor- 
tance and  as  mines  closed  cattle  ranchers  be- 
came the  richest  men  In  the  State.  In  1893 
President  Cleveland  called  a  special  session  of 
Congress  and  forced  the  repeal  of  the  Bland- 
AlUson  Act.  This  caused  more  mines  to 
close  Thousands  of  persons  left  Nevada 
to  And  work  elsewhere  and  once  thriving 
communities  became  ghost  towns. 

Again  in  1900  prospectors  found  huge  new 
deposits  of  rich  silver  ores  at  Tonopah  and 
although  silver  prices  were  low  the  ores  were 
so  rich  that  mines  could  make  a  profit  and 
hundreds  of  miners  thus  rushed  back  to  the 
State  to  share  In  this  new  wealth.  That 
same  year  rich  deposits  of  copper  were  dis- 
covered near  Ely.  Ruth,  and  Mountain  City, 
and  the  discovering  of  gold  in  Ooldfleld  in 
1903  caused  a  rush  of  people  to  this  area. 

World  War  IT  brought  other  booms  to  Ne- 
vada for  munitions  factories  needed  large 
quantities  of  the  State's  copper,  magneslte, 
manj?anese.  and  tungsten,  and  In  1941  a  large 
magnesium  plant  opened  In  Henderson. 

However.  Nevada  Is  no  longer  a  busy  min- 
ing State,  and  a  drop  In  the  price  of  tungsten 
In  the  1950's  was  a  serious  blow  to  Nevada's 
mining  industry,  and  by  1959  all  but  one 
tungsten  mine  had  closed 

Since  then  foreign  aid  programs  have  Im- 
ported minerals  mined  with  cheap  labor  else- 
where, while  the  Nevada  mines  stand  vacant 
and  the  miners  without  a  way  of  life. 

Nevada  is  proud  of  the  many  famous  peo- 
ple it  has  produced,  and  people  who  have 
lived  there  Mark  Twain  worked  as  a  re- 
porter for  several  years  on  the  Territorial 
Enterprl.se  a  Virginia  City  newspaper,  and 
he  made  that  paper  famous 

Francis  Grlfflth  Newlands  served  Nevada 
both  as  a  Representative  and  a  Senator  for 
over  25  years,  and  is  the  sponsor  of  bills  for 
reclamation  of  the  arid  lands  In  the  West. 

Senator  Key  Plttman  was  Senator  from 
Nevada  from  1913  until  his  death  In  1940 
and  he  strongly  supported  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  and  was  the  author  of  the  Sliver 
Purchase   Act. 

And  the  colorful,  fighting  Senator  Pat 
McCarran  who  fought  for  silver  with  his 
dying  breath. 


And.  William  Morris  Steward  a  lawyer  and 
U  S.  Senator  who  sponsored  national  mining 
legislation,  and  who  was  the  author  of  the 
15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  allowed  qualified  Ne- 
groes to  vote  In  national  elections. 

Thus.  Nevada  has  made  a  tremendous  Im- 
print on  our  Nation's  history  and  we  wish  to 
have  a  commemorative  medal  struck  In  the 
States  honor  on  the  occasion  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  statehood. 

Thank   you. 


May  20 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  20.  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  newslet- 
ter of  May  18.  1963: 

Washington  Rkpoht,  May   18.  1963 


rORCIGN    TRAVtl,   roR    MEMBERS   OT   CONGRESS 

(By  Congressman  Bnxjcx  Alger,  Fifth  District 
of  Texas) 
Congressional  travel,  the  trips  of  Members 
of  Congress  outside  of  the  United  States,  has 
frequently  been  criticized.     No  more  so  than 
recently  when  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  took  two  secre- 
taries  on   a    foreign    trip      House    Resolution 
340.   to   authorize   four   Members    (Including 
the  Education  and  Li\bor  Committee  chair- 
man   again)    to    travel    to   the    International 
Labor    Organization    Conference    In    Geneva, 
and   further  to  permit  a  second  member  of 
the  committee  to  pnxreed  on  to  Greece.  Israel. 
Rome,  and  twice  to  Paris,  was  defeated  In  the 
House  this  week      I  was  among  those  voting 
against.     Never  Justified  In  debate  was  what 
benefit  there  Is  to  us  from  the  International 
Labor  Organization   In   the  first   place.     Nor 
was   there    adequate   assurance    that   foreign 
countries    can    yield    Information    for    us    in 
labor   relations.     Our   problem    Is   the    aban- 
donment of  proper  collective  bargaining,  re- 
placing It  with  Federal  coercion  and  control, 
through  labor  leader  Influence  and  or  control 
of    administration    policy    and    congressional 
legislation.     We  were  warned  that  the  SUte 
Department  would  foot  the  bill  and  send  the 
Members    If    the    House    failed    to    pass    this 
measure.     So    we    shall    see      Overlooked    In 
this  entire  matter  Is  the  legitimate  need  for 
our  country   to  have   well   traveled  Members 
of  Congress  who  report  their  findings  to  col- 
leagues  and    the   Nation.     Such  study   trips, 
however,  need  not  Include  night  club  excur- 
sions    and     vacation     travel     at     taxpayers' 
expense. 

FEDERAL    CONTROL   MUST  FOLLOW   n:DEKAL 
SPENDING   AND   RESPONSIBILITY 

A  bin,  HR  4274,  to  discipline  students  In 
the  public  schools  of  Washington.  DC, 
passed  the  House  277  to  53  The  bill 
amended  existing  law  to  permit  reasonable 
force  m  discipline  and  to  override  the  school 
board's  present  law  which  states,  "Corporal 
punishment  is  not  permitted  "  Granted  the 
Congress  acts  as  a  city  council  In  District 
of  Columbia  matters,  it  should  be  noted 
there  Is  a  duly  constltued  board  of  education 
In  the  District  and  Congress  found  it  neces- 
sary   to   override   a   School   Board    decision. 


This  points  up  another  clear  maxim  -^ 
era^  responsibility  means  Federal  conT,^" 
Federal  aid  demands  Federal  ^«T^  ''°'- 
and  win.  therefore.  be^nowedTy''^'^^^ 
control.  Once  the  local  schools  ^^^*^^ 
to  Washington  through  Federal  aid  w.T 
ington  will  reach  Into  every  school  du,?' 
accepting  such  aid.  Wa^hlngt  ^  bur^''' 
^ats^  not   local    sch<x>l    boards'    ..nXZl 

ruAR  AND  rsjoHT 
Fear  and  fright  are  words  heard  in  W».>, 
ington  this  week       Liberals  decry  whar  fS 
term,     "conservatives     fright     mall  ••     r     ^ 
•ervatlves    repeat    Roosevelt's    famous     -^' 
have  nothing  to  fear  but   fear  Itself'   tv* 
exchange    p<:)lnt*    up    a    basic    difference   »^* 
tween  modern  liberals  and  conservative.      *' 
columnist  Henry  Taylor  puts  It    we  hav,  , 
placed  the  four  freedoms  with  the  four  f««" 
Pear  of  war:  fear  of  Inflation;  fear  of  ^ 
ruptcy:   fear  of  defeat.      Conservatives  r^na 
n^e  the  validity  of  these  fears  if  the  rS" 
liberal      profligate      spending.      materSt,c 
bureaucratic,    regimented    programs    are   fo'' 
lowed.     Conservatives  know  that  free  neon u 
can  lick  these  problems  and  In  thl*  k^w 
edge  we^are  unafraid      The  real  fear  is  seen  In 
the  lack  of  leadership  by  an  administration 
which   quails   before  any  blustering  show  rS 
force  on  either  the  foreign  or  domestic  front 
which  offers  an  unrealistic  Ux  program  and 
threatens  depression  unless  It  Is  adopted  In 
its  entirety,  and  other  dire  predictions     Pub 
lie  reaction  to  liberals'  decrying  the  conservai 
tlves    concern   over   today's   Kennedy-liberal 
Democrat  course  of  government  Is  well  reore 
sented  by  a  post  card  received  this  week  from 
California  which  conuins  "The  liberals'  n 
never-happened      list"     Among     the     item, 
listed   as  real  causes   for  fright      "Sellout  of 
Laos,  Cuba,  China,  Hungary.  Poland   (all  of 
Eastern  Burope) .  betrayal  of  the  Cuban  free 
dom    fighters;     protecting    Castro's    Commie 
gang;   the  Berlin  wall   (human  shooting  gal 
lery  in  Berlin);   suicidal  unilateral  disarma- 
ment;   U.N.   Trojan    horse   controls   over  our 
foreign  policy;  giveaway  of  our  gold  supplv 
suicidal  planned  deficit  spending;  billions  of 
aid     to     Communist     governments;     all-out 
smears   against   all   antl-Communlsts." 

INCREASING    THE     DEBT     LIMrP 

The    Hou.«ie    passed,    by   a   narrow   margin 
H  R    6009.  to  Increase  the  public  debt  limit 
to   »307   billion   until   June   30   and   to  1309 
billion   for  July   and   August      The   Increase 
was  sold   as  a   "temporary"   Increase   In   the 
debt  limit      All  of  us  know,  of  course    there 
Is    nothing    so    permanent    In    our    national 
life  as  a  temporary  Increase.     The  Republl- 
can  position  supported  unanimously  by  the 
Republicans  on  the  Ways  and   Means  Com- 
mittee, was  to  peg  the  increase  at  $305  bil- 
lion and  remove  the  word  "temporary"    We 
recognize,  of  course,  that  we  should  do  some- 
thing about  lowering   the  debt   celling,  but 
the   facts  are  Congress   has   already  author- 
ized   certain    spending— the    administration 
has  committed   the  spending  of   it   and  the 
bills  have  to  be  paid.     We  wanted   to  serve 
notice  on  the  spenders  that  we  have  reached 
a  point  where  we  will  no  longer  support  un- 
limited   authorization    and    appropriations. 
DemocraU    tried     to    charge    Republicans 
with    changing    their    position    under    the 
Kennedy  administration   as  opp<ieed   to  the 
Elsenhower    administration       I    was    singled 
out  on   the  day  prior  to  the  debate  as  well 
as  on  Wednesday,  as  a  special  target  of  this 
charge      In   answering  for   the  members  of 
my  party.  I  said   in   part:    "There  Is  a  vast 
difference    in    what    we    seek    today    In    debt 
celling   Increase   compared    to   what   we   had 
under  the  Elsenhower  administration  •   •   •. 
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Yovi  villi  find  many  Republicans  who  said, 
•we  are  picking  up  the  tab  for  a  lot  of  big 
spending  We  regret  that,  because  we  do 
not  believe  In  big  spending  '  "  (It  should  be 
remembered  by  all  that  only  the  83d  Con- 
gress in  the  first  2  years  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration  was  controlled  by  the  Re- 
publicans. In  all  other  years  we  have  had 
a  Democrat  Congress.)  Continuing  excerpts 
from   my   remarks   on   the   debt   celling   de- 

jjate: We  reasoned  that  when  you  run 

up  the  bills  you  have  to  pay  them.  That 
was  at  a  time  and  during  a  period  of  an 
administration  that  believed  In  a  balanced 
budget,  that  believed  In  paying  the  bills 
when  they  came  due  rather  than  Indulging 
in    deficit    financing,    a    planned    deficit    In 


financing    our    Government,    which    is    now 
the  proposition  before  us." 

Further,  as  to  history,  I  pointed  out  that 
after  the  many  times  I  supported  the  debt 
increase  It  is  wrong  to  run  up  the  bills  and 
in  1961  I  warned  on  the  floor  of  the  House: 
"It  Is  now  obvious  that  the  restraint  on 
spending  has  to  come  from  the  Congress 
because  this  administration  unlike  the  pre- 
vlotis  administration,  Is  designing  a  deliber- 
ate program  and  policy  that  plans  for  a 
deficit.  •  •  •  I  no  longer  see  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  this  administration  to -pay 
as  we  go  or  to  have  a  balanced  budget."  All 
the  facts  brought  out  In  debate  proved  be- 
yond a  doubt  and  by  any  test  of  fiscal  sound- 
ness, based  upon   the  amount  of  money  on 


hand.  $305  billion  Is  enough  to  get  this 
Government  through  the  period  of  this  fiscal 
year.  All  of  a  long  and  complicated  debate 
on  such  a  vital  subject  as  the  national  debt 
cannot  be  discussed  In  the  limited  space 
of  a  newsletter.  Important  to  remember — 
there  must  be  an  end  to  unlimited  spending 
If  we  are  to  avoid  national  bankruptcy  and 
economic  disaster  Congress  must  make  the 
start  toward  fiscal  responsibility  and  a  good 
place  to  start  is  by  serving  notice  there  will 
be  no  further  Increase  In  the  debt  ceiling. 
This  must  be  followed  by  refusal  to  authorize 
any  new  projects  or  programs  at  a  time  of 
deficit  spending.  We  must  have  a  balanced 
budget,  tax  reform,  and  tax  cuts  In  all 
brackets. 


SENATE 

TiESDAY,  May  21,  1%3 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 

and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  E.  L. 
Bartlett.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

Rev.  P.  Earl  Burgess,  D  D.,  Scottsdale 
Methodist  Church,  Scottsdale.  Ariz., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  to  whom  all  hearts  are 
opened  and  from  whom  no  secrets  are 
hid,  cleanse  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts 
by  the  inspiration  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit, 
that  we  may  perfectly  love  Thee  and 
worthily  magnify  Thy  Holy  Name. 

So  we  pray  Thy  blessing  upon  this 
august  body  that  carries  on  the  delibera- 
tions and  the  leadership  of  this  great 
land  of  ours. 

May  the  heritage  of  the  past  descend 
upon  us  and  lead  us.  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  into  a  more 
glorious  futuio,  building  for  civilization 
and  for  posterity  that  Nation  which  shall 
promote  the  freedoms  of  the  world  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Spirit  of  Almighty 
God. 

And  in  His  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

us.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washingtcm.  DC  .  May  21.  1963. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  E.  L  Bartlett.  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alaska,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl   Hatden. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
May  20,  1963.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  386)  to  con- 
solidate Vicksburg  National  Military 
Park  and  to  provide  for  certain  adjust- 
ments necessitated  by  the  installation  of 
a  park  tour  road,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  It  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills.  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

HR.  641.  An  act  to  approve  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling  and 
deferring  certain  irrigation  charges,  elimi- 
nating certain  tracts  of  non-Indian-owned 
land  under  the  Wapato  Indian  irrigation 
project,  Washington,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  1819.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to 
provide  additional  choice  of  health  benefits 
plans,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  24€7.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  and 
exchange  of  Isolated  tracts  of  tribal  land 
on  the  Rosebud  Sloux  Indian  Reservation, 
S   Dak  ; 

HR.  2905.  An  act  to  donate  to  the  Devils 
Lake  Sloux  Tribe  of  the  Port  Totten  Indian 
Reservation.  N.  Dak.,  approximately  275.74 
acres  of  federally  owned  lands; 

HR.  4223.  An  act  to  provide  for  audit  of 
accounts  of  private  corporations  established 
under  Federal  law; 

HR.  5042.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
officers   of   the   naval   serrlce  erroneously  In 


receipt  of  comi>ensatlon  based  upon  an  In- 
correct computation  of  service  for  basic  pay; 

HR.  5569.  An  act  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  permit  the  recovery 
by  the  Government  of  amounts  due  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  settlement  of  claims  under 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

HJR.  5860.  An  act  to  amend  section  407  of 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  as 
amended. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  61)  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  In  resi>ect  to  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  from  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  in  which 
It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


HOUSE   BELLS   REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

H.R.  641.  An  "Bct  to  approve  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling  and 
deferring  certain  Irrigation  charges,  eliminat- 
ing certain  tracts  of  non-Indian-owned  land 
under  the  Wapato  Indian  Irrigation  project, 
Washington,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  2467.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale 
and  exchange  of  Isolated  tracts  of  tribal  land 
on  the  Rosebud  Sloux  Indian  Reservation, 
S.  I>ak.;  and 

H.R.  2905.  An  act  to  donate  to  the  Devils 
Lake  Sloux  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Totten  Indian 
Reservation,  N,  Dak.,  approximately  275"v,oo 
acres  of  federally  owned  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Interior   and   Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1819.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to 
provide  additional  choice  of  health  benefits 
plans,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

HJR.  5569.  An  act  to  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  to  permit  the  re- 
covery by  the  Government  of  amounts  due 
the  Government  In  the  settlement  of  claims 
under  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  4223.  An  act  to  provide  for  audit  of 
accounts  of  private  corporations  established 
under  Federal  law;  and 

H.R.  5042.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
officers  of  the  naval  service  erroneously  In  re- 
ceipt of  compensation  based  upon  an  incor- 
rect computation  of  service  for  basic  pay;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  5860.  An  act  to  amend  section  407  of 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 
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HOUSE   CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  CB.  Con. 
Res.  81 )  to  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
in  respect  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail 
from  St.  Louis  Mo.,  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west, was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concumng) .  That  It  la  the  sense 
or  the  Congress  that  the  route  traversed  by 
Captains     Meriwether     Lewis     and     William 
Clark  on  their  expedition  of   1804-1806  from 
Saint  Louis.   Missouri,   to   the  Pacific  North- 
west should,   to  the  greatest  extent  feasible, 
be  Identified,  marked,  and  kept  available  for 
the  Inspiration  and  enjoyment  of  the  Ameri- 
can  people    and    that,    to   this   end.    (a)    all 
agencies  of  the  United  States  which  admin- 
ister lands  along  the  route  of  the  expedition. 
Including    particularly    the    Departments    of 
the    Interior.     Agriculture,    and     the    Army, 
should  act  in  concert  to  preserve  and  mark 
In  an    appropriate  fashion   the   route   wher- 
ever It  crosses  lands  which  they  administer 
and  to  assure  public  access  to  the  lands  so 
crossed,  and  (bi  that  all  States,  counties,  mu- 
nicipalities, and  private  parties  who  own  land 
along  the  route  or  are  otherwise   Interested 
tn  the  success  of  this  project  should  be  In- 
vited,  and   they  are   hereby   Invited,  to  Join 
In    memorializing,    preserving,    and   marking 
the  route  of  the  expedition. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  JOINT  MEET- 
ING WITH  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT- 
ATIVES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  there  will 
be  a  quorum  call  at  approximately  5  min- 
utes before  1  p.m.  At  1 : 05  p.m.  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  in  a  body  to  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


LIMITATION  OP  STATEMENTS 

DURING  MORNING  HOUR 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous   consent,  statements   during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIV-E  COMMUNICATIONS. 
KTC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  Indi- 
cated: 

Report  on  National  Gcakd  AaMOar 
Construction  Phograjk 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secxe- 
tary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions). Washington.  DC,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  NatloniU  Guard 
Armory  construction  program,  for  the  year 
1963  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Contribution  bt  thi  Unttkd  STAns  to  Ex- 
penses or  THE  Internation.\l  Commission 
roR  Supervision  and  Control  in  Laos 
A    letter    from    the    Secretary    of    State. 

transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 


to  enable  the  United  States  to  contribute  Its 
share  of  the  expenses  of  th«  Int«matlon*i 
Commlsalon  for  Supervlaion  and  Control  In 
Laos  (ICC),  as  provided  In  arUcle  18  of  the 
Protocol  to  the  Declaration  on  the  NeutraUty 
of  Laos  (with  an  accompanying  paper):  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Report  on  Review  or  Realxneme-vt  or  Item 

Management   RESPONSiBiUTiEa  in  the  Air 

Force  Logistics  Command 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
Uw.  a  report  on  the  review  of  reallnement 
of  Item  management  responslbllltleB  In  the 
Air  Force  Logistics  Command,  pursuant  to 
Implementation  of  the  Federal  cataloging 
program.  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  dated 
May  1963  (with  an  accompanying  report i; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Petitions  To   Accord   First   Preference 
Status  to  Certain   Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturallzaitlon  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
petitions  relating  to  first  preference  status 
of  certain  aliens  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


May  21 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc..   were    laid    before    the 
Senate,   or   presented,   and   referred    as 
Indicated : 

By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT     pro 
tempore : 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Missouri;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"House   Commtttee   Substttute   roR   Senate 

Joint  Resolution  1 
"Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  that  the  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  In  any 
primary  or  other  election  for  President  or 
Vice  President,  for  electors  for  President 
or  Vice  President,  or  for  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress,  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any 
State  by  reiison  of  failure  to  pay  any  poll 
tax  or  other  tax 

"Whereas  at  the  2d  session  of  the  87th 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It 
was  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hous«  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  In  Con- 
gress assembled  (two- thirds  of  each  House 
concinrlng  therein),  that  the  following 
article  be  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which.  If 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  7  years  from  the 
date  of  Its  submission  by  the  Congress,  shall 
be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as  part 
of  the  ConsUtutlon  of  the  United  States  of 
.America,  viz: 

"  'ARTtCLE    

"  •Section  1  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  In  any  primary  or  other 
election  for  President  or  Vice  President,  for 
electors  for  President  or  Vice  President,  or 
for  Senator  or  Representative  In  Congress, 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  any  SUte  by  reason  of  failure  to 
pay  any  poll  tax  or  other  tax. 

"  "Sec  2.  The  Congresa  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation.' 


■Therefore,  be  it  resolved  bv  th^  n 
A»semblt  Of  the  State  of  i^Us^n  tST^' 
foregoing  amendment  to  the  Con-iit  "** 
of  the  United  State,  of  Amer^ca^i^*"*^ 
«ime  U  hereby  ratified  to  all  Intenu  s^  ."'* 
poses  as  a  part  of  the  Constltuu-.!^,^'"" 
United  SUte.  of  America.  aTd  be  '^^°i,">« 
■Resolved.  That  the  Governor  of  the^' 
of  Missouri  1.  hereby  requested  to  tor^^l^^ 
the  Admin lsti-at-.r  of  General  Servic^^  ^f" 
ington.  District  of  Columbia  u>  -hi  Z^' 
^y  of  SUte.  and  to  the  President  o7^' 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  pij^* 
^nutlves  of  the  Congress  of  the  vl^ 
Sutes.  an  authentic  and  certified  convnf  ,^ 
resolution  Tlie  secretary  of  the  tJZ?!  "^ 
the  chief  clerk  of  the  house  of  ^ZVt^^" 
tlves  are  hereby  Instructed  to  send  ^  ,^' 
Governor  a  certified  copy  of  the  octL  of 
the  senate  and  the  house  on  this  resoVStio? 
"HiLART   A    Bush, 

-Pr^-s.dent  of  the  Senate 
Thomas  D    Graham 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives' 
Resolution  of  the  House  of  Representof. 
of  the  State  of  MassachusetU;   to  the  rilf 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary:  ^°^" 

"Resolution  Protisting  the  Brltalitt  a«» 

Violation  or  Human  and  Crva  Rights^ 

THE   STATE  or  Alabama  ™ 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth 

of    M,«sachu8etts    are    shocked    and    pained 

by    the    explosion    of    brutality    in    Alab«^ 

against  citizens  who  are  seeking  their  con 

stltutlonally  guaranteed   franchise  and  clvii 

rights:  and  ^'^" 

"Whereas  the  use  of  police  dogs  and  flre 
hoses  against  citizens  and  assaults  on  chll 
dren.    who    wish    only    to    peacefully   protest 
injustices     which     violate     every     American 
tradition;    and 

"Whereas  the  local  authorities  of  Alabama 
are  defying  the  law  of  the  land  as  defined  In 
the  Constitution,  prescribed  by  Federal  Sut- 
utes  and  Interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States:   and 

"Whereas  there  are  already  aufflclent 
laws  under  which  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  can  prosecute  those  violating 
fund.imentul  human  rights.  Inasmuch  as  It 
Is  abundantly  clear  that  local  grand  Jurlcg 
will  do  nothing  to  alleviate  such  oppression 
and 

"Whereas  this  crisis  constitutes  an  outrage 
to  all  freedom  loving  citizens  and  blurs  the 
once  glorious  Image  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
the  whole  free  world:   Therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  RepyresentaUves  hereby  urges  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  use  the  full 
weight  and  power  of  their  respective  offices 
explicitly  and  unequivocally  on  the  side  of 
Justice  In  order  to  Implement  the  laws  of 
the  land  and  to  guarantee  to  free  men  the 
sorely  cherished  liberties  of  which  they  are 
being  deprived,   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  President  and  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  In  Congress 
representing  the   Commonwealth 

"House  of  represenUtlves.  adopted.  May  9 
1963. 

"WnxiAM  C    MAinis, 

•Clerk. 

"A  true  copy. 

"Attest: 

"TCrttn  H    Whtte. 
-Secretary  qf  the  CommcmvDealth.'' 
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A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maryland;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"Resollttion  17 

"Joint  resolution  declaring  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Sir  Winston  Spencer  Churchill  to  be 
an  honorary  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Maryland 

"The  State  of  Maryland  honors  Itself  and 
Its  people  In  declaring  the  Right  Honorable 
Sir  Winston  Spencer  Churchill  to  be  an  hon- 
orary citizen  of  this  State. 

"Winston  Churchill  Is  one  of  the  few  truly 
great  figures  to  emerge  on  the  stage  of  his- 
tory from  the  maelstrom  of  World  War  II. 
Writer,  soldier,  legislator,  and  administrator, 
be  has  made  an  Indelible  mark  upon  his 
generation  and  the  world. 

"His  military  service,  as  a  young  man.  was 
In  India  and  Africa.  In  the  year  1900,  at  the 
age  of  26,  Churchill  became  a  member  of  the 
English  Parliament;  and  with  only  brief  In- 
terruptions his  service  there  continued  over 
a  period  of  55  years. 

"While  In  Parliament  he  took  frequent  and 
honorable  posts  In  the  Cabinet,  culminating 
In  the  war  years  from  1940  to  1945  when  he 
held  the  triple  portfolios  of  Prime  Minister, 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Minister  of 
National  Defense. 

"Churchill's  writings  Include  a  four- 
volume  biography  of  Marlborough,  a  four- 
volume  "History  of  the  English  Speaking  Peo- 
ples,' and  a  four-volume  set  of  'Memoirs  of 
World  War  II.' 

"Mankind  will  not  soon  forget  Winston 
V  Churchill's  role  In  rallying  and  encouraging 
the  free  world  during  World  War  II.  During 
the  dark  days  of  England's  travail,  and  In 
p.-irtlcular.  during  the  Battle  of  Britain,  his 
was  the  voice  which  steadied  and  brought 
confidence  to  his  troubled  people.  Who  will 
forget  the  stark  reality  and  grim  determina- 
tion In  his  "blood,  sweat  and  tears'?  Who 
will  forget  the  hope  and  moral  fibre  he 
brought  to  a  confused  humanity  as  he  ex- 
horted the  English  nation  to  "It's  finest 
hour'? 

"England  and  the  English  people  have 
contributed  mightily  to  the  Institutions  of 
popular  government.  It  may  be  the  Judg- 
ment of  history  that  In  all  the  long  cen- 
turies of  that  development,  no  one  more 
than  Winston  Churchill  has  more  truly  ap- 
proached the  stature  and  dignity  of  great- 
ness. 

"The  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  is 
proud  thus  to  honor  this  foremost  citizen  of 
our  times:  Now,  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland.  That  the  Right  Honorable  Sir 
Winston  Spencer  Churchill  Is  declared  to  be 
an  honorary  citizen  of  the  State  of  Maryland; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Maryland  Is  directed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  to  the  Right  Honorable  Sir 
Winston  Spencer  Churchill  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Elizabeth  II,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  pro  tem  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  each  member  of  the  Maryland 
delegation  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 


RESOLUTION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
GENERAL  COURT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Saltonstall], 
and  myself,  I  present  a  certified  copy  of  a 
resolution    entitled    "Resolution    urging 


the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
act legislation  to  replenish  the  funds 
provided  for  under  the  Veteran's  Read- 
justment Assistance  Act,"  passed  by  the 
General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  on  May  9,  1963. 

I  ask  that  this  resolution  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and,  under  the  rule,  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Resolution  Urging  the  Congress  of  the 
UNrTED  States  To  Enact  Legislation  To 
Replenish  the  Funds  Provided  for  Under 
the  Veteran's  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act 

Whereas  under  the  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act,  veterans  who  are  unemployed 
are  paid  unemployment  compensation;   and 

Whereas  the  moneys  appropriated  for  this 
very  worthy  purpose  have  been  depleted;  and 

Whereas  as  a  result  these  unemployed  vet- 
erans are  suffering  great  hardship;    and 

Whereas  In  view  of  all  the  moneys  being 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government.  It  seems 
that  this  most  worthy  and  deserving  project 
should  be  remedied  as  quickly  as  possible; 
and 

Whereas  there  Is  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress a  bill  seeking  to  appropriate  the  neces- 
sary funds:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  forth- 
with legislation  necessary  to  replenish  this 
fund  with  the  necessary  moneys  to  assist 
these  deserving  veterans;   and   be   It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  .'ent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  presiding  oflicer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

House  of  representatives,  adopted.  May  9 
1963. 

William  C  Maiers, 

Clerk. 

A  true  copy. 

Attest: 

Kevin  H.  White, 
Secretary  of  the  Common-wealth. 


JOINT    RESOLUTIONS    OF    OREGON 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Hon- 
orable Howell  Appling,  Jr.,  secretary  of 
state  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  has  trans- 
mitted for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  two  house  joint 
memorials  enacted  by  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

The  first  of  these.  House  Joint  Memo- 
rial 19,  was  adopted  by  the  Oregon  House 
of  Representatives  on  April  9  and  by  the 
Senate  of  Oregon  on  May  8.  It  relates  to 
the  important  subject  of  fire  patrol  and 
fire  suppression  programs. 

The  second  memorial,  designated  as 
House  Joint  Memorial  25,  was  adopted  by 
the  Oregon  House  of  Representatives  on 
April  22  and  by  the  Senate  of  Oregon  on 
May  9.  It  relates  to  the  subjects  of  mul- 
tiple-use management  of  the  Federal 
lands  under  the  administration  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
importance  of  continuing  tenure  of  graz- 
ing privileges  on  Federal  land. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  these  memorials  be  set  forth  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolutions  were  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred,  and.  under  the  rule,  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 
"Enrolled  House  Joint  Memorial  18 
"To  His  Excellency,  the  Honorable  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Hon- 
orable Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Congress  Assembled: 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  52d  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  In  legis- 
lative session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
represent  as  follows: 

"Whereas  a  newly  enunciated  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  encourages  the  public 
recreational  use  of  both  public  and  private 
lands;  and 

"Whereas  this  greater  recreational  use  of 
public  and  private  lands  has  correspondingly 
increased  the  number  and  damage  of  range 
and  forest  wildfires;  and 

"Whereas  the  fire  patrol  and  suppression 
burdens  Imposed  on  private  landowners  has 
become  unbearable  and  the  historic  formula 
of  Federal  Government  sharing  of  fire  patrol 
and  suppression  costs  has  been  disrupted; 
and 

"Whereas  flre  suppression  costs  originally 
were  established  on  a  basis  of  50  percent  Fed- 
eral participation.  25  percent  State  partici- 
pation and  25  percent  landowner  participa- 
tion, the  theory  being  that  all  people  of  all 
the  country  are  interested  in  protecting  our 
natural  lesources  and  that  section  2  of  the 
Clarke-McNary  law  recognizes  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government  in  equi- 
tably sharing  these  costs;  and 

"Whereas  private  fire  patrol  and  suppres- 
sion costs  have  more  than  quadrupled  In 
many  areas  of  Oregon  during  the  past  5  years; 
and 

"Whereas  Congress  has  failed  to  reflect  the 
greater  costs  of  flre  patrol  and  flre  suppres- 
sion needs  in  the  appropriations  of  Federal 
funds  granted  under  authority  of  the  Clarke- 
McNary  law  of  1924;  and 

"Whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  partici- 
pation of  additional  States  In  the  Clarke- 
McNary  funds  has  caused  an  actual  dlmln- 
Ishment  of  Oregon's  share  which  has  been 
reduced  from  $803,000  In  1948  to  $522,700  In 
1961 :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Leffislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Oregon: 

"1.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
memorialized  to  appropriate  the  authorized 
celling  of  $20  million  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's share  in  the  Federal-State-prlvate 
landowner  cooperative  flre  patrol  and  flre 
suppression  program, 

"2.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
the  Forest  Service  should  be  directed  to 
carry  on  flre  suppression  practices  on  a  good- 
neighbor  policy  In  connection  with  wlldflres 
burning  over  private  land  having  originated 
through  public  recreational  use  of  either 
public  or  private  lands. 

"3.  The  secretary  of  stete  shall  send  a  copy 
of  this  memorial  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Oregon  congressional  delegation. 

"Adopted  by  house  April  9,   1963. 

"Cecil  L.  Edwardb, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  House. 

"CLARElfCE  BARTEU. 

"Speaker  of  House. 
"Adopted  by  senate  May  8.  1963.  i — 

"Bex  Musa. 
"President  of  Senate." 
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To  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry : 

"E:>rsoLL.ZD    Housx    Joint    MxMoaiAL    25 

"To  tKe  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled: 

"We.  your  memorlallBta.  the  52d  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  or  Oregon.  In  legisla- 
tive session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
repreijent  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  em- 
barked upon  a  program  of  rehabilitating  the 
Federal  grasslands  under  the  administration 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  In  the 
State  of  Oregon,  to  a  condition  that  will  per- 
mit their  maintenance  at  a  high  level  of 
forage  production,  in  cooperation  with  the 
p«rm.ltte€s  and  owners  of  the  base  properties; 
and 

"Whereas  grazing  fees  on  the  lands  admin- 
istered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
have  recently  been  Increased  50  percent  based 
up>on  the  proposed  rehabilitation:  and 

"Whereas  rehabilitation  of  the  land  and  the 
maintenance  of  high  level  of  production  will 
be  a  long  and  continuing  process  requiring 
expenditure  of  money.  labor,  and  manage- 
ment skill  on  the  part  of  the  permittees  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement; and 

"Whereas  present  tenure  rules  do  not  en- 
courage such  cooperation  and  do  not  provide 
adequate  security  to  warrant  a  maximum 
contribution  by  the  permittee  toward  long- 
range  Improvement  practices;  and 

"WheretLS  valuation  of  the  permittee's  base 
property  as  security  for  loans  for  long-range 
improvements  Is  Impaired  by  lack  of  perma- 
nence of  grazing  privileges  on  Federal  land: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assem.bly  of 
the  State  of  Oregon: 

"1.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
urged  to  enact  legislation:  (a)  To  provide 
for  multiple  use  management  of  the  Federal 
lands  under  the  administration  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  along  the  line  of 
Public  Law  8fr-518  forest  land;  and  (b)  to 
provide  for  continuing  tenure  of  grazing 
privileges  on  Federal  land  subject  to  reduc- 
tion or  cancellation  only  for  failure  of  the 
permittee  to  effectively  cooperate  In  the  man- 
agement of  the  range  for  maximum  pro- 
ductivity. 

"2.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  send  a  copy 
of  this  memorial  to  the  President  of  the  U,S. 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Oregon  congressional 
delegation 

"Adopted  by  house  April  22.  1963. 

"Ckcil   L.   Edwaeos, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  House. 
"Clarkncb    Babton, 

"Speaker  of  House. 
'Adopted  by  senate  May  9,  1963. 

"Bkm  MtJSA. 
"President  of  Senate." 


AUTHORITY    FOR    COMMITTEE    ON 
LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE  TO 
FILE    REPORT    ON    THE    MENTAL 
RETARDATION     FACILITIES     AND 
COMMUNITY      MENTAL      HEALTH 
CONSTRUCTION  ACT  OP  1963.  DUR- 
ING RECESS— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE   (S.   REFT.   NO.    180) 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.     Mr,    President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be 
permitted    to  file   a  report   during   the 


i 


recess  of  the  Senate,  by  midnight  Thurs- 
day, May  23,  1963,  on  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Conamunity 
Mental  Health  Construction  Act  of  1963, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr, 
RiBicoFF  in  the  chair* .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Subsequently.  Mr.  Hill,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  re- 
ported an  original  bill  iS.  1576)  to  pro- 
vide assistance  in  combating  mental 
retardation  through  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  research  ceiiters  and  grants  for 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
assistance  in  improving  mental  health 
through  granLs  for  construction  and 
initial  staffing  of  community  mental 
health  centers,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
ordered  to  t>e  placed  on  the  calendar. 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OF  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL STOCKPILE  INVENTORIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal   Ex- 


May  21 

penditures.  I  submit  a  report  on  Fedemi 
stockpile  inventories  as  of  March   19«^ 
I    ask    unanimous   consent    to   have  th 
report  printed   in  the  Record,  togethpr 
with  a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

FKDERAL    STOCKPU.E    INVKNTOHIE.S.    MaRCH    19«3 
IKTRODI-CTION 

Tills  is  the  40th  In  a  series  of  monthly  r« 
ports  on  Federal  stockpile  Inventories     it  i' 
for  the  month  of  March  1963  * 

The  report  Is  compiled  from  ofUclal  d.-ita 
on  quantities  and  cost  value  of  commodities 
In  these  stockpiles  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures  by  the  Departments  of 
Aprlculturo.  Defen.«;e.  and  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  and  the  General  Services 
Admlnl.stratlon. 

The  cost  value  of  materials  In  Inventories 
covered  In  this  reixirt.  as  of  March  1  19^3 
totaled  $14,025,156,888,  and  as  of  March  31' 
1963,  they  totaled  113.814.451.525.  a  net  de-' 
crcixsp  of  $210,705,363  during  the  month 

Different  units  of  measure  make  it  im- 
possible  to  summarize  the  quantities  of 
commodities  and  materials  which  are  shown 
In  tables  1.  2.  3.  and  4,  but  the  cost  value 
figures  are  sununarlzed  by  major  category 
as  follows : 


Summary  of  cost  value  of  stockpile  inventories  by  major  category 


Major  category 

B«c1nnlng 

of  month. 

Mar.  1,  1903 

End  of  month. 
Mar  31.  19<i3 

Net  change 
durlDE 
month 

Stratecic  and  cri  leal  materials: 

National  stoekf.ile ' 

$6,870,072,100 
i.,vin,  30i,  noo 

1.31J,  701.632 

tS.  H.S8,  488,  700 
1..VW.  ti93.900 
1.319,  489. 921 

-$11,58.1,400 

+684.700 

-M,  788, 289 

Defense  PnxJuctlon  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

Total,  strategic  and  critical  materials  ' 

8.683,082.332 

8,678.871.921 

-4.210.411 

Agricultural  commodities; 

Price  "support  inventory 

Inventory  transferred  from  national  stockpile  '..I 

4,903,  701,  61, "S 
127,  874.  IBO 

4.694.511,570 
127.  669, 288 

-209.190,045 
-214.902 

Total,  agricultural  commodities  1 

5.031.573,806 

4.822,170,858 

-209,404,917 

Civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment: 

Civil  defense  stockpile.  Department  of  Defrnse 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile,  Department  of  Health,  EUu- 
catioD,  and  Welfare 

32.84«,003 
182, 802,  HH 

34,557,593 
183.  866.  253 

+  1.711,590 

+  1.003,70! 

Tola.,  civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment 

215, 708. 561 

218.423.846 

+2.718,296 

.Machine  tools: 

Defense  Production  Act ...„..„.„„. 

2.230.  wm 

92.  559.  400 

2.20R.900 
92.  776. 000 

-21,900 
+216.800 

National  Industrial  Reserve  Act 

Total,  machine  tools 

K7M1300 

04.984.900 

+194.700 

Total,  all  inventories 

14.(ns,lSe.8SB  I  13,8I4.461,R25 

-210.706,363 

'  Cotton  Inventory  valneil  at  $128,409,100  wlih.lrawn  from  the  national  stockpile  and  transferred  to  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  Putllc  Law  87-548,  during  August  1962. 


Detailed  tables  In  this  report  show  each 
cornmixllty,  by  the  major  categories  sum- 
marized above,  in  terms  of  quantity  and  cost 
value  as  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
month.  Net  change  figures  reflect  acquisi- 
tions, disposals,  and  accounting  and  other 
adjustments  during  the  month. 

The  cost  value  figures  represent  generally 
the  original  acquisition  cost  of  the  commodi- 
ties delivered  to  permanent  storage  locations, 
together  with  certain  packaging,  processing, 
upgrading,  et  cetera,  costs  as  carried  In 
agency  Inventory  accounts.  Quantities  are 
stated  in  the  designated  stockpile  unit  of 
measure. 

The  appendlz  to  this  rep>ort  beginning  on 
page  19,  Includes  program  descriptions  and 
statutory  citaUona  pertinent  to  each  stock- 
pile inventory   within   the  major   categories. 


The  stockpile  inventories  covered  by  the 
report  are  tabulated  in  detail  as  follows: 

Table  1:  Strategic  and  critical  materials 
Inventories  (all  grades).  March  1963  (show- 
ing by  commodity  net  changes  during  the 
month  in  terms  of  cost  vaJue  and  quantity, 
and  exce.sses  over  maximum  objectives  In 
terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the 
month) . 

Table  2:  Agricultural  commodities  Inven- 
tories. March  1963  (showing  by  comm(xllty 
net  changes  during  the  month  In  terms  of 
cost  value  and  quantity)  . 

Table  3:  Civil  defense  supplies  and  equip- 
ment inventone.s.  M.jrch  1963  (showing  by 
item  net  changes  during  the  month  In  terms 
of  cost  value  and  quantity)  . 

Table  4  Machine  tools  Inventories,  March 
1963  (Showing  by  Item  net  changes  during 
the  month  In  terms  of  cost  value  and 
quantity) . 
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Tablb  1. — Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  (ofl  ffrades),  Marek  1963  (shoitinfi  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  in 
terms  of  eoei  vaiue  and  quantity,  and  excesses  oter  Tnaximum  objeetim*  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) 


Cost  value 

QuanUty 

rommodlty 

l^egiimin;: 

of  month. 

Mar.  1,  1963 

Knd  of 

month, 

Mar  31,  1963 

Net  change 
during 

month 

Unit  of 

meaanrs 

Beginning 

of  month. 

Mar,  1.  1963 



End  of 

month. 
Mar  31,  1963 

Net  change 
durinR 
month 

Maximum 
objective  ' 

Excess  over 
maximum 
objective 

Aluminum  metal: 

National  stockpile 

$487. 680,  »M) 
431,622.100 

$487,680,600 
433, 637.  200 

Short  ton 

do 

1,12»^9^ 
853.3.11 

1.128,980 
858,020 

Defense  Production  Act 

+$2, 015, 100 

+4.669 



Total 

919,302,700 

921,317,800 

+2, 015, 100 

do 

do 

1.982,340 

1,987.009 

+4.669 

1.200.000 

787,009 

Aluminum  oxide   abrasive  grain: 

gupplemental  — barter 

8,384,709 

9,344.184 

+1,019,476 

28,03.5 

31.476 

+3,441 

0 

31,  476 

Aluminum  oxide,  fu-vd,  crude: 

N  atlonal  stock  pile , 

21,738,100 
22,  747,  400 

21,  735, 100 
22.747,400 

Sbort  dry  ton. 
do 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

200,093 
178,266 

20a  093 
178,266 

1 

Buppii' mental— bar  t<r . i 



.... . 

Total 

44.  482,  500 

44.  4H2.  500 

r8.359 

378.359 

200.000 

178.369 

Aiitlmoiiy: 

National  stock  pile 

20.  488.  000 
11,022.816 

20.  488. 000 
11,260.607 

30.301 
19, 136 

30.301 
19,  524 

gupplemental — barter 

+227,601 

+388 

Total                   

31,510,816 

31.738.507 

+227,691 

49.  437 

49,825 

+388 

70,000 

(') 

Asbestos,  amoslte: 

National  stockpile . 

2,637,600 
5.30&86G 

2.637.600 
6.  702.  967 

'""+394^161" 

11.705 
21.  247 

11.705 
22,888 

Supplemen  tai— barter „„__„. 

+  1.641 

Total 

7.940,466 

8,340.607 

+394, 101 

32,9^ 

34.593 

+  1.641 

45,000 

(>) 

Asbestos,  chrysotlle: 

National  stockpile 

3.  3.'.r>,  200 
2. 102.  600 
3.934.500 

3. 356.  200 
2.102.600 
3,934,500 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

6,224 

2.348 
6.532 

6.224 
2.348 
5.632 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

do 

do 

Total 

9.393,300 

9.393,300 

14.104 

1,567 

22.830 

14.104 

11.000 

3,104 

Asbestos,  rroddoUte: 

NatlonjilsUKkplle 

702,100 
6.151.000 

702.100 
6,431.811 

Sbort  ton 

do 

do 

1.867 

23.946 

i~  11  [ipli'mcMlal-  barter 

+  280.711 

+1, 116 

ToUl 

6,853,200           7,133,911 

+280,711 

24.397 

25.613 

+1.116 

(») 

25,513 

Long  dry  ton.. 

do 

JJauxilP,  metal  grade.  Jamaica  type: 

Natiooal  stock  pile . 

13,925,000 
IK,  168,  000 
85,987,508 

13,  925, 000 

18.  16h.  000 
86.  4>J8.  627 

"""+5U."ii9' 

879,  740 
1,  370.  077 
5,576,145 

879.740 
1.370.077 
5, 609,  398 

+33^253" 

Defen.se  Production  Act 

Supplemental— bar  ter_ 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Long  calcined 
ton. 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Pound 

do_ 

ToUl 

118,080,608 

118,591,627 

+511,119 

7,  825,  962 

7.  859,  215 

+33,253 

2.600,000 

6. 250, 215 

Bauxite,  metal  grade,  Surinam  type: 

National  stockpile 

78,  .565.  000 
46,  667, 300 

78.  .56.5,  600 
46.667,300 

4.  9fi3.  030 
2,  927,  256 

4.963.030 
2.927,256 

Supplem<ntal     barter.. 

Total 

124,232.900 

124.232.900 

7,890.286 

7,  890,  286 

6,400,000 

1,  490,  286 

Bau xlte,  refractory  grade: 

N;itlonalstocl«pile-      

11,347,800 

11,347,800 

299.279 

2«9,  279 

137,000 

162,279 

Beryl: 

NftUon!itsto<tplle 

Dcfe[i:je  ProducUon  Act. 

9,  770,  200 

1,  425,  800 

22,  739.  500 

9,  770,  200 

1,425,800 

22,  739,  500 

23,233 

2,543 

11.321 

23,233 

2.543 

11.321 

Supplemental  — barter... 

Total 

33,935,500 

33,936,600 

37.097 

37.007 

23,100 

13.997 

Beryllium  metal: 

Suppluoioutal     barter 

9,814.050 

10,998,013 

+1,183,063 

84 

96 

+11 

f») 

95 

BLsmutb: 

Nrttlonal  stockpile 

IVfen.se  Proiluctlon  Act 

2, 674, 300 

52,  400 

5  518.400 

2,674,300 

52,  400 

.5   518  400 

1. 342,  402 
22,901 

1,342,402 
22,901 

Total 

8,246.100 

8,245,100 

do 

do 

do 

do 

2.  500,  493 
3. 871, 796 

2.  506,  493 
3, 871,  796 

3.000.000 

871,  796 

Ca'lmium: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

21,260,000 
12,311,000 

21,260,000 
12,311,000 

........".." 

10,829.  fi40 
7,  448.  989 

10,  829.  640 
7,  448,  989 

Total 

33.571.000 

33,671,000 

18,278,629 

18, 278, 629 

" 

6.500.000 

11,778,029 

Ca-storoll: 

National  stockpile 

M,  4.S2, 700 

53,932,900 

-510,800 

...^.do 

Short  dry  ton. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

210,065,326 

207, 848,  765 

-2, 246, 561 

68,000,000 

139,  84S,  76 

Celestite: 

National  stockpile 

1,412.300 

1.412.300 



28,816 

28,816 

22,000 

6,816 

Chromlte,  chemlcHl  grade: 

National  stockpile 

12.286,800 
20.  650,  447 

12.286,800 
21.023,755 

""""+378,' 308" 

.5.59,  452 
632.748 

.559,  452 
656.729 

Supplemental— barter 

+23.981 

Total 

32.937,247 

33,310,565 

+373,308 

1. 192, 200 

1.216,181 

+23,981 

476,000 

741,181 

Chromita,  metallurgical  grade: 

National  sto<ki>ile 

264.  76.V  600 

36.  H79.  900 

234.6L5,36« 

264.  775, 800 

36.879.900 

224.614  366 

3.  799.  176 

986.646 

1,  543, 114 

3.  799.  176 

986,646 

1.543,114 

Defense  Produrlion  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

do 

ii"""r"r"iirrrr"""r 

Total 

52.'..  260,  866 

625,  260,  866 

— 

6,327,936 

6.  327.  936 

2,700,000 

— 

3,627.936 

See  footnotofl  at  end  of  tabl*. 
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Commodity 


Chromlte,  lefractory  fn^e: 

National  j»oclti)lle 

8uppl<  :aenta^barter 


Total. 


Cobalt: 

National  .iforkpne 

Defense  Production  Act... 
Bupple  mental — barter 


Cost  value 


Total. 


Coconnt  oil: 

National  stockpile. 


Colemanite: 

Supplemental— barter. 


Columbium; 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act. 
Ba  pplemen  tal— bar  ter . . . . 


Total. 


Copper- 
National  stick  pile  

Defense  Production  Act. 
Supplemental— barter.... 


Total. 


Cordage  fibers,  abacs- 
National  stockpile. 

Cordaife  fibers,  sisal: 
National  stockpile. 

CoTtinduni : 

National  stockpile. 


Cryolite: 

Defense  Production  Act. 

Diamond  dies: 

National  stockpile 


Diamond,  industrial,  crosbtng  bort: 

National  stockpile 

6  upplenien  tal— barter 


Total. 


r>iamon<i.  Industrial,  stones: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter.... 


Total. 


Diamond  tools: 

National  stockpile 

Feathers  and  down: 

National  stockpile 

Fluorspar,  acid  trade: 

National  stockpile 

Dedense  Production  Act. '.'.'.'.[ 

Supplemental— barter " 


Total. 


Fluorspar,  metallurirical  grade: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter..."! 


Total. 


Oraphito.  natural,  Ceylon,  amorphous 
lump: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental — barter '.'.','.'.. 


Total. 


Graphite,  natural,  Madagascar,  crystal- 
line: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 1111^ 


Total. 


Graphite,  natural,  other,  crystalline- 

Ns 


national  stockpile. 


Hydrochloride  o'  quinine: 
National  stockpile 


Hyosdne: 

National  stoc'  pile. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Beginning 

of  month, 

Mar.  1,  1963 


$2S,  140.  30O 
5,57».370 


30.  727,  070 


End  of 

month. 

Mar  28.19«3 


t2S,  149.  300 
5,  iS78.  370 


30.  7?7,  670 


109,  313.  lOO 

82. 074.  ano 

2.100,000 


333,500,700 


1S.7V3.800 


>«» 


23.800.400 

S0.2SA,S00 

799.000 


74. 914. 900 


522,3n«.400 

63,2£8.M10 

8,242.803 


002. 800. 803 


38.148.200 


43.420.400 


100,  313.  100 

52.074.600 

2.  169.000 


333.004,700 


16.  6SS.7D0 


Net  change 
dnrtng 
month 


-$108.  too 


X636,400 


23.860,500 

50.255.500 

799,  100 


74.  915, 100 


522,  407.  200 

61.805.200 

8.  242.  803 


502.  455.  203 


37.925.000 


43.211,700 


393.  100 


8,197.000 


475.800 


61.600.500 
15,  456.  700 


77.066.200 


too.  501.  600 
18^  160,  100 


393.100 


7.904.500 


477,700 


61,609.500 
15,  456,  700 


+  100 

"+i66 


+200 


+98,800 
-403,400 


-364,600 


Quantity 


tTnlt  of 
measure 


Short  dry  ton. 
do 

do 


Poond. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


.do. 


Long  dry  ton.. 


Pound, 
.—do.. 
....do.. 


.do 


Short  ton 

do 

...do 


-228.200 


-308,700 


-202.800 


+  1,900 


77.066.200 


100.  501. 500 
186.  160.  100 


38,563.800 


30. 167. 500 

1.304.400 

33.  405.  700 


61,067,600 


17,332,400 
1,50»<.  100 


18,  840.  500 


k  661. 600 


1.010.400 


8R,3tt,800 


20. 167, 800 

1.304.400 

33.  497.  800 


do.... 

Pound 

....do..... 
Short  ton. 

....do 

Piece 


Carat.. 
do.. 

....do.. 


-330,300 


61. 069,  700 


17,  332,  400 
1,508,100 


U.»«OkflOO 


987,900 
341.300 


1, 279. 100 


7,068.500 
109,421 


7. 197,  921 


1.896,400 


+1100 


+2.100 


...do 

...do 

...do 


Piece... 
Pound. 


Short  dry  ton. 

do 

...-do 

....do 


do 

....do 


997.900 
341.300 


1.  279. 100 


7.072,400 
100.421 


7,181.821 


1,896,400 


1.400 


30.600 


30.600 


-16,100 


-16.100 


.do. 


do 

do 


.do. 


—.do 

-...do 


.do. 


-1.400 


do. 

Ounce. 
....do. 


Beginning 

of  month. 

Mar   1,  1963 


1,047,  159 
198.624 


1,340, 783 


76,768,118 

3S,  194, 123 

1.077.018 


103.039,388 


lia630.853 


67,636 


7.486,960 
8.222.684 

n8.877 


16.  too,  521 


1,008,351 

111.116 

12.381 


1,131,848 


151.  321.. 103 


330. 346. 127 


2.008 


20.685 


15.464 


31.  113.411 
5.  523. 748 


36.  637.  159 


9,315.183 
18.  304.  743 


34. 706, 936 


64.178 


9.308,300 


463.049 

19.700 

673.232 


1,185.981 


360.443 
42.800 


412,  243 


4.455 
1.428 


^883 


34,390 
938 


35.338 


^487 


103 


2.100 


End  of 

month. 

Mar  28.1963 


1.  047,  l.W 
19H.634 


1,345.783 


76,768.118 

30.  194.  132 

1,077.018 


103. 039, 258 


100. 017.  513 


67.636 


7,  488,  954 

8,222.684 

388.877 


16,  100,  515 


1.008,35,1 

110,283 

12.381 


1.131,019 


Net  change 
during 
month 


Maximum 
objective  i 


1,300,000 


-713,340 


-6 


-6 


+4 
-833 


ISO.  463.  108 


310.022.387 


2.008 


38.628 


18.534 


31,113,411 

5,  523,  748 


36.637, 189 


9.  315.  1H3 
18.  394.  744 


34.700,927 


-830 


-808.485 


-1.323.740 


-1.060 


+60 


Hied 


KxeeMo*«, 

n>««lmani 

ob)ecUv» 


C) 


19.000.000 


O 


m 


1,000.000 


1.000.000 


ISO.  000. 000 


330.000.000 


2,000 


o 


25.000 


30.000,000 


+1 


18.000.000 


H.  300.  SIS 


(•) 

I 

38.62$ 


(') 


8. 637.  \m 


6.  709. 927 


64.178 


0,228.677 


463.049 

19.700 

Orj.  232 


1.150.981 


-79i713 


n. 


64.178 


8.800.000 


428.677 


360.443 
42.800 


412.243 


4.455 

1.428 


5.883 

34.312 
938 

30.280 

0.487 

2.  lOO 

280.000 


370.000 


875.981 


37.2ti 


-78 


-78 


3.600 


17,300 


ZIOO 


1361 


18,060 


3.387 


19^3 
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Cost  value 

Wuiintity 

Commodity 

Be«lnntng 

of  month. 

Mar.  1,  1V63 

End  or 
month, 

Mur.:M,1963 

.Vet  change 
dorlnc 

month 

Unlto/ 
measore 

Beginning 

of  month, 

Mar.  1,  1963 

End  of         Net  change 
month.       1       during 
Mar.  28, 1903:        month 

Maximum 
objective  ' 

'y 

Exc^psovfr 
maifiinum 
objective 

Iodine 

(si  iM'i;i.tl  .HUickplli'       

$4,082,000 

i.oae.500 

l,OW.fiU0 

Pound 

do 

2.  977.  M8 
994.920 

1 

W94.9-i0 

Suijplcuicatal    tMrl«r.. 

do 

Troy  ounce  . . 

Piece 

Short  dry  ton - 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Total 

M21,500 

M21,500 

3, 972.  568 

3,  972.  .108 

4.300,000 

m 

Irldlnm: 

National  slock  pile 

2,52£.800 

2.030.800 

13.937 

13,937 

4.000 

9.937 

Jewel  beartiigs. 

Nstional  •<t<i<-.kpl1e 

3,809,600 

3.809,800 

+$200 

51,088,611 

51,088.691 

+80 

57,  ,'00,  000 

f) 

Xjanlte-ffiuUite: 

National  stockpile 

830.200 

820,200 

SJ,  486 

9.486 

4,800 

4.686 

I>^ 

National  stockpile 

319,2UR.100 

2,41.'., '."(lO 
7h,  .^7W.  300 

319,:i98.100  1 

1,  9X1,700  j          -435.200 
78,279,600  I                 +300 

1,050,370 

6.377 
327,998 

1,060,370 

5.229 

327.998 

_ — .• 

—  1,148 

Suppl*ini«nUJ     wiTUir...... 

Total 

399.093,300 

360.558.400           -434.900 

1. 384,  746 

1. 383,  597 

-1.148 

286.000 

1,097.597 

Magnwlum: 

National  stock  pile. .  

131. 203.  200 

131.293,200 

180,858 

180,858 

107.000 

73,200 

Manj^ancse.  huttcry  grade,  natural  ore: 
Natl-nal  stock piL-       

31. 035.  .100 
14.002.796 

21.  025.  '.no 
14.  Ml.  7ue 

144.488 
142,322 

144.485 
142.322 

Suppiemniilal     l»iirter.._ „_. . 

Total 

30.628.206 

36,528,206 

286.807  )            286.807 

80,000 

236,807 

MllHinim.    battery    gra<Ie,    synthetic 

National  stock  i>lle 

D.  f.[i-«  I'r  •■:  .  tion  Act 

3,  095.  6U) 

3.O9&.0O0 

2.  524, 700 

+i,'i66' 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

do 

do  

21.272 

3.779 

21,272 
3,779 

-._- --_-_ 

Total 

6.  619,  100 

6.  620.  200 

+1,100 

25.051 

26.051 

20,000 

6,  ail 

MaoKane9^  ebemtcal  grade,  type  A : 

2,133,300 

7,  V*)  300 

2.  133.  300 

^,  I*  J.  3H4 

29.307 
1U3.  731 

29.307 

li;.f07 

Supplemental— barter 

+903,084 

do 

+  13,876 

. 

Total 

&.  2*3.  i*X) 

la  196.  684 

+903.084 

133,038 

146.914 

+  13,876 

30.000 

116.911 

Maniranese.  chemical  (jrade.  type  B: 

National  stockpile 

132.600 

C.  834.  800 

132.600 

6.  84a  600 

Short  dry  ton. 

do. . _ 

1,822 

9y,  016 

1.822 

%,  016 

8upplcnie.nl;il— burter 

+5."  800 

ToUl 

6,967.400 

6.973.300 

+5.800 

100.838 

100.838 

53,000 

47.838 

Miin^iii :•  .tillurKical  grade: 

NMtioiiAi  siiKkpile  

Dft.-ii^  ir. dilution  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

248.240.000 
176,710.900 
220.013,199 

248.240.100 

176,710.900 
23a  501.  007 

+  100 

""  +  1,487,  808 

Short  dry  ton 

do 

do 

5.  851.  264 

3.  (l.'.>,,  771 
3.  292.  390 

5.  851,  264 
3.  056.  771 
3.333.792 

+4i,"462' 

'.'.'.'".'.'.'.'.'...'. 



Total 

653.964.099 

65^  452.  007 

+1,487.908 

12.  200.  425 

IZ  241,  827 

+41,402 

6.800,000 

5,441,827 

Mercury: 

National  stockpile 

tuppkmmial     Ijarter '."". 

20.  038.  500 
3,44'-.,  .'liQ 

20.  039.  .100 

:<,  44'>.  into 

Ktawk 

do 

129,  .125 

16.  000 

129.  .125 

Ifi.OOO 

Total 

— 

23,4»5,7U) 

23.485.700 

145.  525 

145.  525 

110,000 

35.525 

Mica,  muscovltc  block: 

National  st(x:kpilo 

27,644.200 

40,868.100 

4,492,034 

27.644.200 

40,  8,18.  000 
4. 664, '286 

" 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

11.626,674 
6.416,253 
1,370,313 

11.636,674 
6.  4.16,  251 
1,390,605 

U^fenae  > Todurtlon  Act..... . 

-ioo 

+72.252 

-2 
+20.292 

Total 

72,  994, 334 

73.  066.  486 

+  72. 1.12 

19.453,240 

19.473,530 

+20.290 

8.  ,300,  000 

11, 173.  ,130 

Mica,  muscovile  ftlm: 

National  slixkpilo 

9,0.'-.R.  100 
(«3.300 
884.281 

9. 0.1S,  100 
633,300 
91.1. -J-iS 

1,733.083 

102,  679 

00,512 

),  733,  083 

102.681 

93,681 

+2" 

+3,169 

Defense  I'roduction  Act 

Suppiemcutal— barter 

+30,047 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Total 

10, 575.  681 

10. 606.  028 

+30.947 

1,926.274 

1.  929.  445 

+3.171 

1.300.000 

629.445 

Mica,  mascovlte  splittlngi: 

National  stockpile     

40,598,300 
6,225,800 

40, 588, 300 
6,236.800 

.. 

40, 040,  294 

4,  «2fi,  2.17 

40.040,294 
4.  «26.  217 

SupplenirntaJ  — tiarUT 

Total 

4^  834. 100 

46, 824, 100 

do 

^'^ 

44,866,551 

44,  86f.,  551 

21,200,000 

23.  660,  551 

Mica,  phlogopltc  block: 

National  stockpile 

303,600 

303,600 

223.128 

223,126 

17,000 

206,126 

Mlea,  phlogopite  spUtUriKs: 

National  stockpile 

2.  580.  500 
1.081.635 

2. 580,  500 
2,036,011 

....  do 

8. 079.  062 
1.690.678 

3. 079,  062 
1,753.036 

=^. r 

+62.'358"  ""IIIIIIIIII 

riuppiemenlal — bartnr 

+  44.376 

do 

Total 

4.  562, 135 

4.606.511             +44.376 

do 

1 

4.  769,  740 

4,  832,  098 

+62,358 

1,700,000 

3.132,093 

Molybdrnum- 

NaUuiiai  AlockpUe 

89.184,400 

80.184  400 

do.... 

do 

84,063,203 

84,063.203 

59,000.000 

25,063,303 

Nickel: 

National  slot  kpile 

181,9g«.«n0 
101642,400 

181,906.000    _ 

104,  622,  f.00  1          +8a  100 

334,329,566 
111,  494.  668  1 

334,  329,  562 
111,168.284 

-4 
-326,674 

- 

Defcjj.se  Production  Kci 

do 

do 

_ --••_ -  - • 

TotiU 

286,539,000 

286,619.100  1          +80.100 

446,  824.  614 

445,497,836           -336,678 

323,000.000  1  122,497,830 

So«  footnote*  at  eod  of  tabla. 
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ComnKHllty 


Opium: 

National  stockpile . 


Falladlum: 

National  stockpile.    

Defense  Pro<luction  Act 

eupplemontal— barter 


Total. 


Palm  oil: 

National  stockpile. 


Platinum: 

National  'tix  kplle   . ... 
Bupplemen  tal—  barter. 


Total. 


Pyrethnim: 

National  stockpile. 


Quart!  crsrstalj 

National  stockpile 

Supplenifntai— barter 


Total- 


Qulnidine: 

National  stockpile. 

Quinine: 

National  stockpile. 


Rare  earths- 
National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter.. 


Total. 


Ran"  earths  residue: 

Defense  Production  Act. 

Rhodium 

National  stockpile 


Rubber- 

National  stockpile. 


Ruthenium: 

Supplemental — barter. 


Rutile: 

.National  'tockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 


ToUl. 


Bapphire  and  ruby: 
National  stockpile. 


Selenium: 

.National  stockpile 

Supplemental — barter. 

Total 


Shellac: 

National  stockpile. 


Silicon  carbide,  rrude: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental — barter. 


Total. 


Silk  noils  and  wa<!te: 
National  "tockpile. 

SUk   raw: 

National  stockpile. 

Ppemi  oil: 

National  'tockpile. 


Talc,  steatite  block  and  lump: 
National  stockpile... 


Talc,  steatite  pt>und: 
National  stockpile. 


Tantalum: 

National  stockpile 

I>efense  Pro<luction  Act. 
Supplemental — barter 


Total 

8««  footnotes  at  end  of  tabie. 


Cost  value 


Beginning 

of  month. 

Mar.  I,  1963 


End  of 

month, 

Mw.28. 10«3 


tl3. 641.700       $13,601,700 


2,079,000 

177,300 

IZ  170,  200 


14.420.300 


8.074.200 


5«.  87V.  900 
4.024.SO0 


flO.904.400 


415,000 


89. 625,  500 
3,128.684 


72.  754.  184 


2,079,000 

177,300 

12.  170.  200 


14.426,500 


4.801.900 


Net  change 
durlnK 
month 


Quantity 


Inlt  of 
meaeure 


l^oond. 


Troy  ounce . . . 

do 

do 


-t21Z300 


90.879.900 
4.024,900 


00,904,400 


415.000 


69.062,000 
3.128.684 

72.  190.  684 


^  103, 200 


4, 765,  200 


7,134,900 
5,585,161 


12,  720. 001 


657.800 


78,100 


790,  437, 400 


559.500 


2. 070,  100 
2.  725,  100 
1,001,300 


2,060.500 


4.695.600 


-503.500 


-563.500 


-42,700 


-69.600 


7, 134. 900 

5,608.966 


12, 743. 880 


657.800 


78.100 


785.730,200 


999.500 


+23.825 


do. 

Pound. 


Troy  ounce. 
do 


do.. 

Pound. 


.-.do 

do 


+23.825 


-4.707.200 


5,850.500 


190.000 


757, 100 
1,070.500 


1,827,600 


8,850,500 


11,394,500 
26. 812, 800 


38,207,300 


2,740.900 


4M,000 


2, 070, 100 
2,  725,  100 
1.061.300 


9,866.900 


190.000 


757,  100 
1.070,500 


1.827.600 


8,781,200 


do 

Ounce 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

do 

Pound 

Troy  ounce... 

Long  ton 

Troy  ounce 


Short  dry  ton. 

do 

do 


do. 

Carat.. 


Pound. 
do.. 


-69,300 


11,394.500 
26,815.600 


38, 210, 100 


2,358,900 


486,000 


+2.800 


+Z800 


-301,000 


4,775,400 


498.700 


231,000 


10,906,500 

9,734,400 

21,100 


20,601,000 


4.776,400 


=  = 


Mo^ne 


-1.900 


231.000 


10. 906.  500 

9,734,400 

21,100 


20.661.000 


.do. 
.do. 


Short  ton 

do 


do.... 

Pound 

do 

....do 

Short  ton. 
....do 


Pound 

....do 

..-.do 


Beginning 

of  month. 

Mar.  1.  1963 


196.757 


M,811 

7,884 

648.  124 


745.819 


28.102.600 


Knd  of 

month. 

Mar  28,1963 


108.  757 


80.811 

7.884 

648,  124 


745. 810 


27. 012.  540 


710.343 
49.099 


716.343 

49.999 


700.342 


00.188 


760.342 


07,009 


Net  change 
during 
month 


Maximum 
objective  > 


172.800 


Excpssover 
niaiinjum 
objective 


22,867 


-1.180,020 


+877 


8, 647.  202 
232.252 


8. 870.  544 


1.823.377 


7. 533. 732 


10.042 

6.384 


16.426 


6. 085. 970 


621 


8.001.990 
232.252 


9. 833. 842 


1. 780. 377 


7. 423. 732 


10,042 

6,545 


16,587 


6,085,570 


618 


1,022.187 


15.001 


18.509 
17,992 
11.632 


47.823 


16.187,900 


97,100 
190.918 


253,  618 


17,664.208 


64,007 
131.805 


100.502 


1. 044. 470 


1. 010. 208 


19,001 


18,500 
17,592 
11.632 


-46.702 


-45,702 


-37,000 


-110.000 


106.000 


00.000 


050,000 


1.600.000 


O 


+101 


+101 


6.700 


O 


-3 


-5,919 


47.<«23 


16,  187.  500 


97.100 
156.518 


253.618 


17,816.046 


64.697 
131.805 


190.503 


1,606,827 


-138,252 


f») 


65,000 


18. 000, 000 


400,000 


7,400.000 


-248,640 


113.515 


23,442.158 


1.270 


3.901 


1,422.873 
1,811,300 
8,018 


113,615 


23.442.158 


1.274 


S.901 


3.423.806 
1,531.300 

8.030 


4.902,387 


-8 


-• 


-8 


100.000 


970.000 


120.000 


33.000,000 


300 


m 


1430,000 


10,887 


0, 085. 670 


018 


(•) 


(*) 


(•) 


10.116,046 


90,803 


725,827 


m 


442,188 


074 


3,901 


1642.287 
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Xabi.e  1. — Strategic  and  critical  materiaU  inventories  (all  grades),  March  1963  (showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  in 
terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  maximum  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) — Continued 


Cost  value                              1 

Quantity 

Commodity 

* 

Beginning 

of  month. 

Mar.  1,  1963 

Knd  of 

month. 

Mar.  28.  1963 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 

o(  month. 

Mar.  1,  19C3 

Kn<i  of 

month. 

Mar.  28.  19C3 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Maximum 
objective  ' 

F.x cess  over 
maximum 
objective 

Thorium' 

Pefonse  Production  Act 

'42,000 
Ifi.  379,  484 

M2.000 
Ifi.  604.  913 

""+J225,"429" 
+225.429 

Pound 

do 

do 

Long  ton 

do 

848.  574 
7,  874. 725 

848.  574 
7.  996.  000 

<M  mile  mental — barter 

+121.275 

Total 

16.421,484 

16,646,913  1 

8,723,299 

8.844,574  \ 

+121,  275 

(») 

8.844.574 

Tin: 

Nntional  stockpile  .  

823,  S-W,  600 
16.404,000 

823,631,700 
16.404.000 

-218.900 

338.822 
7.505 

338,  732 

7.505 

-90 

Supplemental— barter 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

Ounce 

Total  

840,  254,  600 

840, 035. 700 

-218.900 

340,327 

346,237 

-90 

185.000 

161.237 

Titanium: 

Defense  Production  Act 

17fi,  R04.000 
32, 097,  700 

176.  755,  800 
32. 097,  700 

-48,200 

22.  456 
9.  021 

22.449 
<).021 

-7 

Supplemental — barter 

1 

Total    

208.901.700 

208,  853.  500 

-48.000 

31,477 

— k  -         .  ..  — 

31.470 

-7 

(') 

31,470 

Totaqulne; 

National  stockpile 

4. 075, 000 

-4. 075. 000 

6, 426, 01,5 

-6. 426. 015 

m 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Long  ton 

do 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 
do.. 

Tunfrsten: 

National  stockpile 

369,  129, 300 

319,052.900 

18,  f48,  100 

369. 12P,  300 

318.  770,  700 

18.  648,  100 

-282.266' 

120.  072,  509 

78,  266,  833 

5. 762, 319 

120, 072. 509 

78,  186.  663 

5,  762,  319 

-70^276' 

Defense  Pro<luction  Act 

Supplemental— barter. 

Total     

70fi,  830,  300 

706,  548,  100 

-282,200 

204,091,661 

204,021,391 

-70.270 

50,000,000 

154,021  391 

Vanadium: 

National  stockpile 

31,604.200 

31.604.500 

+300 

15,  758.  801 

15,  758,  801 

2,000,000 

13,  758.  801 

Vegetable  tannin  extract,  chestnut: 

National  stockpile 

11.95.1,800 

11,946.800 

-7,000 

42,845 

42.820 

-25 

30.000 

12.820 

Vegetable  tannin  extract,  quebracho: 
National  stockpile 

49, 262, 500 

49. 250. 100 

-12.400 

199,103 

199,053 

-50 

180,000 

19,063 

Vegetable  tannin  extract,  wattle: 

National  stockpile 

9. 959.  900 

9.947,300 

-12.600 

39,489 

39.439 

-50 

39,000 

439 

Zinc: 

National  stockpile 

3fA.  131,  100 
79,  588,  100 

364.272,000 
79.  588,  100 

+140.900 

1,  256.  012 
;<23.  b96 

1, 256, 618 
323,896 

+606 

Suppiementa; — barter 

1 

Total 

443,  719,  200 

443,  S60, 100 

+140,  900 

1.  579,  908 

1,  hSO.  514 

+606 

178.000 

1.402,514 

Zirconium  ore.  baddeleylte: 

National  stockpile 

710.600 

710,  600 

16.533 

16,533 

m 

16  533 

Zircon  um  ore,  ilrcon: 

National  stockpile 

333,800 

299.100 

-34,700 

5,641 

5,055 

-586 

(^ 

5.055 

ToUl: 

National  stockpile 

5, 870. 072, 100 
1,  500,  308.  600 
1,312.701.632 

5,  858,  488,  700 
1.  500,  893,  300 
1.319,489.921 

-11,583.400 

+584,700 

+6.  788.  289 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplcnicn  la;— barter 



Total,  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials  

8,  683, 0H2,  332 

8,  678,  871.  921 

-4.210,411 

'                            i 

'  Maximum  objectives  for  strategic  and  critical  materials  are  determined  pursuant 
to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  MaterlaU  Stock  Piling-  .^ci  (50  U.S.C.  98-98n).  The 
preaent  objectives  represent  qutmtities  of  materials  ostLmated  to  be  necessary  in  the 
event  of  a  3-year  war  In  which  oversea  sources  would  not  be  available. 

'No  preaent  objective. 


*  Not  In  excess  of  maximum  objective. 

Source:  CoiiipiU'd  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Oeneral  Services  Administration 
and  the  Deparlmint  of  Agriculture.  -• 


Table  2 — Agricultural  commodities  inventories,  March  1963  (shoving  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value 

and  quantity) 


Commodity 


Pclre-supi>ort  Inventory: 
Basic  commodities: 

Corn 

Cotton,  pxtrn-long  staple... 

Cotton,  ui'l;uiil 

Peanuts,  f  irniors'  stock 

Peanuts,  shelled 

Rice,  milled. 

Rice,  rough 

Wheat 

Bul?ur 

Total,  basic  commodities 


Cost  value 


Quantity 


Beginning  of 

month, 
-Mar.  1,  1963 


End  of  month. 
Mar.  31,  1963 


Net  change 
during 
month 


$1,049,159,564 

4.350,336 

809.  749.  800 

3.  262.  460 

5.  976.  620 

183,616 

8,816 

l,997,S;lf>,  537 

1.209,128 


3,871.816.877 


3881,490.536 

4,  S.W.  336 
8<>W,72n,  414 

3,31*<1,995 

5,  897,  553 
407.  221 

8.816 

1.  9'V>.  480.  807 

1.970.928 


-$167,669,028 


-29.386 
+  137,5.'?5 

-79.067 
+  223,605 

-Si;^  435"  730 
+  761.800 


3,  673.  7'26.  606        -198,090.271 


I'nit  of  measure 


Beginning  of 

month,         ] 
Mar.  1,  H>63     i 


End  of  month, 
.Mar,  31,  1963 


Net  change 
during 
month 


Bashel 

Bale 

do 

Pound 

do 

Hundredweight 

do 

Bushel 

Pound 


900, 855,  639 

15.865 

4.  684. 254 

31.308,  7fi6 

31,275,746 

18.  .530 

1,762 

1,  026.  529.  213 

22.  090,  600 


748,116,255 

15.  Sf>5 

4,684.086 

31,251,604 

31,269,869 

42.206 

1.762 

1,  010.  410.  225 

36.  532. 185 


152. 739, 384 


-168 

-57. 162 

-5.877 

+23.  676 


-16,118.988 
+  14.441.585 
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Table  2. — Agricultural  commodities  inventorif.f.  March  196S  {showing  by  commodity  rut  changes  during  thr  month  in  terms  of  cost      i 

and  q^mntity) — Contintifd  ■'  ''''*'*« 


Commodity 


C<Mt  TlUlM 


B«gtnning  o( 

month, 
Mar.  I,  lOra 


End  o(  month. 
Mar.  31,  1963 


Frice-support  Inventory— CoatlBued 
DvslKnateti  nonbasic  commodities: 

Barley 

Oraln  sorxham 

Honey 

MCk  and  butterfat: 

Butter 

Butter  ofl 

Cheose 

Ohee 

MUk.  dried 

Oats 

Kye 


Total,  designated  noubivic  commodities. 

Other  Donbasic  eonunodiiies: 

Beans,  dry,  edible „. 

Cottonseed  oil,  refined . 

Flaxseed 

Soybeans . . „.. 

Turpentine 

Vegetable  oil  products 


Total,  other  nonbaaic  commodities. 
Total,  price  support  mventory 


Inventory  transferred  from  national  stockpile:  ' 

Cotton,  Feyptlan 

Cotton,  American- Egyptian 


Total,  inventory  transfrrred  from  national  stoek- 
pUe 


Total,  agricultoral  commodities. 


t24, 18a417 

548.  590.  7?« 

130.960 

221.013.237 

34. 210.  797 

34.  143.  407 

360.  H83 

102.542,815 

0,152.015 

801.282 


975.  251, 070 


4.  24S.  «21 

1.014.923 

35H,'2M 

2S,78aS4e 

545,506 

20.  685.  417 


fifl.633.SN 


4.008.701.615 


103.913.706 
23.  960.  485 


127.  874. 100 


9.031.  575. 805 


$24,110,816 
840.  m\  HM 

iju.aeo 

332.2RI.(W7 

34.517,731 

29.93«.315 

369,883 

104.084,362 

9.017.  1.^3 

642.860 


975,671.376 


3.  3ffi.  126 

1.014.923 

370.043 

22. 326, 820 

486,018 

17. 606.  758 


Net  chance 
during 
month 


-$77,601 
-7,018,677 


4-11.268,430 

+306,984 

-4.207,002 


+1.441,537 
-134.862 
-2S8.422 


-1-420.297 


-04^4»8 


-♦-18.687 
-7.  464,  026 

—  59,578 
-3,078,680 


46,113.568 


4.604.811.870 


103. 874. 843 
23.784.445 


127. 650. 288 


4. 822, 170, 838 


-11.820.071 


-200. 100. 046 


-38,862 
-176.040 


-214,902 


-200.404.047 


QuanlUy 


Unit  o/  measure 


Bushel 

do 

Pound 


do 

-...do 

do 

do 

do 

Buabel 

....do 


Hundredweight. 

Pound 

Bushel 

.    -do 

Uallon 

Pound 


Bale. 


.do. 


..do._ 


Beirtnning  of 

month. 
Mar.  1,  1963 


28, 102, 033 

819,449.294 

1.037.  744J 

376.412.064 

42.  ."iOH.  633 

01, 3.57,  I2U 

455.  3a 

680,  712.  024 

15.241.310 

7flS.U3 


657,125 

8,330,660 

107,703 

12.  528. 178 

1.030.776 

112.632.915 


123.001 
47.638 


170.630 


End  of  month. 
Mar.  81,  1063 


27,998,626 

612.4,M.a02 

1.037,746 

806,836.600 

42. 900. 702 

80. 164.  446 

466.322 

608. 712, 001 

15, 007, 960 

800.008 


61  .V  022 
8,  330.  560 

113.743 
0,  405.91.S 

026,233 
05, 784. 762 


122.  955 
47.288 


170.243 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-'«.407 
-«.««,  OB 


+»,  122.735 

+392.  OK 

-ll.10a.68l 


+».  104,067 
-233. 3M 
-263.105 


-142.101 


+6.040 
-3.122,263 

-18.M8.153 


-46 
-350 


-3M 


1  TranaferreU  from  General  Services  Administration  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-06 
and  Public  Law  87-548.    ^^<'c  apix^ndli,  p.  20.) 


Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Table  3. — Ct"tr»7  defense  Fupplies  and  equipment  inventories,  ^farch  196S  (shovring  by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost 

value  and  quantity) 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Item 

Beginning  of 

month. 
Mar.  1,  1963 

En<l  of  month. 
Mar.  31,  1963 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of  measure 

Beginning  of 

month. 
Mar.  1,  1963 

End  of  month, 
-Mar.  31,  1963 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Civil  defense  stockpile,  Department  of  D«fen«: 

Enftineering  equipment  (engine  generators,  pumps, 
ciilarmators,  purifWrs,  pipe,  and  flttings). 

$0,000,941 

1.832.491 

20.903.571 

$10,028,012 

1.840.002 

22.  684. 689 

+$2S.»71 

-8.300 

-»- 1,691. 018 

10-mOeimlta 

(') 

45 

46 

Chemical  and  biological  equipment. 

Kadiologlcal  equipment 

(«) -— 

- » •  »  *W—  *•  —  *  »s  >  >  * 

Total 

32.846,003 

34,  ,^57.  593 

4-1.711.590 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile,  Department  of  Ilealth, 
Education,  and  Welfare; 
Medical  bulk  stocks,  and  associated  items  at  civil 
defense  mobilization  wareliouses..   

137.  822. 102 

8.  440.  902 

37.044.067 

1.646.877 

13r)..V>7.2S8 

5,420,642 

87, 779,  308 

1.150,065 

-(-1,685.136 

-38.860 

-164.760 

-487.812 

(«) 

Sii-::::::::: 

1 

iTwo" 

i."»6' 

Medical  bulk  stock  at  manufacturer  locations 

Civil  deft>n-se  emergency  hospital."... 

Beplenishment  units  (functional  assemblies  other 
tian  hospitals) 

(I) 

Total 

182.  862,  848 

183,  866,  263 

4-1.003.706 

Total,  civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment 

215.  70S,  551 

218,423.846 

42.715.295 

— 



>  Composite  group  of  many  dllTerent  Items. 

eource:  CouipUed  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Depar  n^cnt  of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


Table  4. — Machine  tool*  invtntories,  March 

1993  («Aoui 

'ng  by  item  net  changes  during  the  month 

in  terms  of  cost 

value  and  quantity 

Cost  value 

Quantity 

*  Item 

Beginning  of 

month. 
Mar.  1,  1963 

End  of  month. 
Mar.  Jl,  1963 

Net  change 
diirmg 
month 

I'nlt  of  meaf-iire 

Beginning  of 

month. 
Mar.  1.  1963 

En<I  of  month. 
Mar.  31,  1003 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Defense  Production  Act: 

In  storage „ 

$43,600 

2.144.300 

42.900 

$21,700 
2,144.300 

4zgoo 

-$S1.000 

Tool 

11 
103 

7 

.4 

•3 

On  lease _ 

do 

do 

---do 

do 

On  loan 

Total 

1230.800 

2.208,000 

-21,900 

121 

IM 

T 

National  Industrial  Reserve  Act: 

In  storage „ 

M.  214. 800 

27.500 

1.965.000 

6,  35'2, 100 

^i  361. 300 

27.500 

2.041.600 

6.356.600 

+136^600 

7,730 

1 

105 

1.480 

7,774 

1 

202 

I.  506 

+W 

On  lease . 

do 

On  loan  to  other  agencies .-.- 

+76.800 
+3.800 

do 

+7 

On  Innn  to  .school  programs 

do 

+  17 

—  -do 

Tot;U 

02,550,400 

02.776.000 

+216,600 

0.424 

0.483 

+50 

....do 

Total,  machine  tools 

04.790,200 

04.064.000 

+  104.700 

0.846 

0.807 

+52 

Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submiiled  by  the  Uenerai  Services  .Administration. 
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Appendix 


STRATEGIC    AND    CRITICAL    MATERIAX,S 

AfafionaJ  stockpile 

Tlie  StxatcRlc  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  U.S  C  98- 98h  )  provides  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  national 
stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical  materials. 
The  General  Services  Administration  is  re- 
sponsible for  making  purchases  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  and  providing  for  their 
storage,  security,  and  maintenance.  These 
functions  are  performed  In  accordance  with 
directives  Issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Ofnce 
of  Emergency  Pl.innlng.  The  act  also  pro- 
vides for  the  transfer  from  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials which  are  excess  to  the  needs  of  such 
other  agencies  and  are  required  to  meet  the 
stockpile  objectives  established  by  CEP.  In 
addition,  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion is  responsible  for  dlspoelng  of  those 
strategic  and  critical  materials  which  CEP 
determines  to  be  no  longer  needed  for  stock- 
pile purposes. 

General  policies  for  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpiling  are  contained  In  DMO 
V-7,  Issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  and  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  December  19,  1959  (24 
PR.  10309).  Portions  of  this  order  relate 
also  to  Defense  Production  Act  Inventories. 
Defense  Production  Act 

Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of   1950    (50  use.  App.  2093)    and 
Executive  Order  10480,  as  amended,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  purchases  of  or  commitments  to  pur- 
chase metals,  minerals,  and  other  materials, 
for  Government    use   or   resale.    In   order    to 
expand  productive  capacity  and  supply,  and 
also  to  store  the  materials  acquired  as  a  re- 
sult   of    such    purchases    or    commitments. 
Such  functions  are  carried  out  In  accordance 
with   programs   certified   by   the   Director   of 
the  Ofnce  of  Emergency  Planning. 

Supplemental — barter 
As  a  result  of  a  delegation  of  authority 
from  OEP  (32A  CFR  .  ch  I,  DMO  V-4)  the 
General  Services  Administration  Is  re.spon- 
slble  for  the  maintenance  and  storage  of 
materials  placed  In  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile. Section  206  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
195e  (7  use.  1856)  provides  that  str.Tteglc 
and  other  materials  acquired  by  the  Com- 
mcxllty  Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of  bar- 
ter or  exchange  of  agricultural  products, 
unless  acquired  for  the  national  stockpile 
or  for  other  purposes,  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  supplemental  stockpile  established  by 
section  104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7 
use.  1704(b)).  In  addition  to  the  mate- 
rials which  have  been  or  may  be  so  acquired, 
the  materials  obtained  under  the  programs 
established  pursuant  to  the  Domestic  Tung- 
sten. Asbestos.  Fluorspar,  and  Columblum- 
Tantalum  Production  and  Purch.-ise  Act  of 
1956  (50  use  App  2191-2195),  which  ter- 
minated December  31,  1958.  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  supplemental  stockpile,  as 
authorized  by  the  provisions  of  said  Produc- 
tion and  Purchase  Act. 

AGRICULTURAL    COMMODmK3 

The  price-support  program 
Price-support  operation.'*  are  carried  out 
under  the  charter  powers  (15  U.S.C.  714)  of 
the  Commcxlity  Credit  Corporation,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  conformity  with  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.e.  1421).  the 
ATTlcultural  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1741). 
which  Includes  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C. 
1442),  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958  and  with 
respect  to  certain  types  of  tobacco,  in  con- 
formity with  the  act  of  July  28,  194j.  as 
amended  (7  USC  1312).  Under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  price  support  Is  man- 
datory for  the  basic  commodities — corn,  cot- 


ton, wheat,  rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco — and 
specific  nonbaslc  commodities;  namely,  tung 
nuts,  honey,  milk,  butterfat.  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk  and  butterfat.  Under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1958.  as  producers  of  corn 
voted  In  favor  of  the  new  price-support  pro- 
gram for  corn  authorized  by  that  act.  price 
support  Is  mandatory  for  barley,  oats,  rye, 
and  grain  sorghums.  Price  support  for  wool 
and  mohair  Is  mandatory  under  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954.  through  the  marketing 
year  ending  March  31,  1966.  Price  support 
for  other  nonbaslc  agricultural  commodities 
Is  discretionary  except  that,  whenever  the 
price  of  either  cottonseed  or  soybeans  Is  sup- 
ported, the  price  of  the  other  must  be  sup- 
ported at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  cause  them  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  on  the  market.  Tills  program  may 
also  Include  operations  to  remove  und  dis- 
pose of  or  aid  In  the  removal  or  disposition 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  the 
purpose  of  stabilizing  prices  at  levels  not  In 
excess  of   permissible  price-support  levels. 

Price  support  is  made  available  through 
loans,  purchase  agreements,  purchases,  and 
other  op?ratlons,  and.  In  the  case  of  wool 
and  mohair,  through  Incentive  payments 
b.ised  on  marketings.  The  producer's  com- 
modities serve  as  collaterlal  for  price-support 
loans.  With  limited  exceptions,  price-sup- 
port loans  are  nonrecourse  and  the  Corpora- 
tion looks  only  to  the  pledged  or  mortgage 
collaterlal  for  satisfaction  of  the  loan.  Pur- 
chase agreements  generally  are  available  dur- 
ing the  same  period  that  loans  are  available. 
By  signing  a  purchase  agreement,  a  producer 
receives  an  option  to  sell  to  the  Corpora- 
tion any  quantity  of  the  commodity  which 
he  may  elect  within  the  maximum  specified 
In  the  agreement. 

The  major  effect  on  budgetary  expenditures 
Is  represented  by  the  disbursements  for  price- 
support  loans.  The  largest  part  of  the  com- 
modity acquisitions  under  the  program  re- 
sult from  the  forfeiting  of  commodities 
pledged  as  loan  collateral  for  which  the  ex- 
p?ndltures  occurred  at  the  time  of  making 
the  loan,  rather  than  at  the  time  of  acquiring 
the  commodities. 

Dispositions  of  commodities  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  in  Its  price-support  opera- 
tions are  made  In  compliance  with  sections 
202,  407,  and  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  and  other  applicable  legislation,  par- 
ticularly the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S  C.  1691), 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954,  title 
II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1958,  the  act  of  August  19, 
1958,  In  the  case  of  cornmeal  and  wheat 
flour,  and  the  act  of  September  21,  1959,  with 
regard  to  sales  of  livestock  feed  in  emergency 
areas. 

Inventory  transferred  from  national  stock- 
pile 
This  Inventory,  all  cotton,  was  transferred 
to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  no  cost 
from  the  national  stockpile  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  85  96  and  Public  Law  87-548. 
The  proceeds  from  sales,  less  costs  incurred 
by  ece,  are  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts:  therefore,  such  pro- 
ceeds and  costs  are  not  recorded  In  the  op- 
erating accounts.  The  cost  value  as  shown 
for  this  cotton  has  been  computed  on  the 
basis  of  average  per  bale  cost  of  each  type  of 
cotton  when  purchased  by  CCC  for  the  na- 
tional stockpile. 

CIVIL    DEFENSE    SUPPLIES    AND    EQUIPMENT 

Civil  defense  stockpile 

The  Department  of  Defense  conducts  this 
stockpiling  program  pursuant  to  section 
201(h)  of  Public  Law  920.  81st  Congress,  as 
amended.  The  program  Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  most  essential  materials  to 
minimize  the  effects  uix)n  the  civilian  popu- 
lation which  would  be  caused  by  an  attack 
upon  the  United  States.  Supplies  and 
equipment  normally  unavailable,  or  lacking 


In  quantity  needed  to  cope  with  such  con- 
ditions, are  stockpiled  at  strategic  locations 
In  a  nationwide  warehouse  system  consisting 
of  general  storage  facilities. 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  conducts  the  stockpiling  progrtim 
for  medical  supplies  and  equipment  pur- 
suant to  section  201(h)  of  Public  Law  920. 
81.'-t  Congress,  as  delegated  by  the  President 
following  the  Intent  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1.  1958.  The  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  plans  and  directs  the 
procurement,  storage,  maintenance.  Inspec- 
tion, survey,  distribution,  and  utilization  of 
ersential  supplies  and  equipment  for  emer- 
gency health  services.  The  medical  stock- 
pile Includes  a  program  designed  to  pre- 
position assembled  emergency  hospitals  and 
other  medical  supplies  and  equipment  Into 
communities  throughout  the  Nation. 

MACHINE    TOOLS 

Defense  Production  Act 
Under  section  303  of  the  E>efense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093)  and 
Executive  Order  10480,  as  amended,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  has  acquired 
machine  tools  In  furtherance  of  expansion 
of  productive  capacity.  In  accordance  with 
programs  certified  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

National  industrial  equipment  reserve 
Under  general  policies  established  and 
directives  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  General  Services  Administration  Is  re- 
sponsible for  care,  maintenance,  utilization, 
transfer,  leasing,  lending  to  nonprofit 
schools,  disposal,  transportation,  repair,  res- 
toration, and  renovation  of  national  indus- 
trial reserve  equipment  transferred  to  GSA 
under  the  National  Industrial  Reserve  Act  of 
1948  (50  U.S.C.  451-462). 

Statement  by  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia 
The  cost  of  Federal  stockpile  inventories 
as  of  March  31,  1963,  totaled  $13,814,451,525. 
This  was  a  net  decrease  of  $210,705,363  as 
compared  with  the  March  1  total  of  $14,- 
025,156,888,  Net  changes  during  the  month 
are  summarized  by  major  category  as  follows: 


, 

Cost  value,  March  1963 

Major  category 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Total,  end 
of  month 

Slrati'Ric  and  critical  ma- 
terials  

-$4,210,411 

-209,404,947 

+2,715,295 
+  194,700 

$8,678,871,921 
4,  822,  170,  *58 

218.423,846 
94,984,900 

Agricultural  commodities. 
Civil  defense  supplies  and 
equipment 

Machine  tools 

Toul 

-210.705,363 

13,814,451.525 

These  figures  are  from  the  March  1963  re- 
port on  Federal  stockpile  Inventories,  com- 
piled from  official  agency  data  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures,  showing  detail  with 
respect  to  quantity  and  cost  value  of  each 
commodity  In  the  inventories  covered, 

STRATEGIC     AND     CRITICAL     MATERIALS 

So-called  strategic  and  critical  materials 
are  stored  by  the  Government  In  (1)  the  na- 
tional stockpile,  (2)  the  Defense  Production 
Act  Inventory  and  (3)  the  supplemental- 
barter  stockpile. 

Overall,  there  are  now  93  materials  stock- 
piled In  the  strategic  aJid  critical  Inventories. 
Maximum  objectives — in  terms  of  volume — 
are  presently  fixed  for  76  of  these  93  mate- 
rials. Of  the  76  materials  having  maximum 
objectives.  64  were  stockpiled  in  excess  of 
their  objectives  as  of  March  31.  1963. 

Increases  In  cost  value  were  reported  In 
25  of  the  materials  stockpiled  In  all  strategic 
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and  critical  Inventories,  decreaaes  were  re- 
ported In  26  materials.  Including  7  reduced 
to  eero.  and  44  materials  remained  un- 
changed during  March. 

Of  the  26  materials  reporting  decreases 
during  March,  one  material  (cordage  flbers- 
slsal)  was  brought  within  Its  objective,  and 
two  materials  (hydrochloride  of  quinine  and 
totaqulne)  were  reduced  to  zero. 

Sational  stockpile 
The  cost  value  of  materials  In  the  national 
stockpile  as  of  March  31,  1963.  totaled 
•5  858,488.700.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of 
$11,583,400  during  the  month.  The  largest 
decreases  were  »4. 707^100  In  rubber  and 
♦4.075.000  In  totaqulne. 

Defense  Production  Act  inventory 
The  cost  value  of  materials  In  the  Defense 
Production  Act  Inventory  as  of  March  31. 
1963.  totaled  $1,500,893,300.  This  was  a  net 
Increase  of  $584,700.  The  largest  increase 
was  In  aluminum,  partially  offset  by  de- 
creases In  copper  and  lead. 

Supplemental- barter 
The  cost  value  of  materials  in  the  s^ipple- 
mental-barter  stockpile  as  of  March  31 
totaled  $1,319,489,921  This  was  a  net  in- 
crease of  $6,788,289  The  Lirgest  Increases 
were  In  manganese,  aluminum  oxide  and 
beryllium  metal. 

OTHER     STOCKPILE     rNVTNTORniS 

Among  the  other  categories  of  stockpiled 
materials  covered  by  the  report,  the  largest 
Is  $4  8  billion  In  agricultural  commodities 
Major  decreases  In  agricultural  commodities 
dtirlng  March  were  reported  for  corn  and 
wheat  In  the  price  support  inventory 

Inventories  of  clvU  defense  supplies  and 
equipment  showed  Increases  In  radiological 
equipment  and  medical  stocks:  and  the  ma- 
chine tools  Inventories  showed  a  net  Increase 
during  March. 


executive:  reports  of  commit- 
tee ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  re- 
port favorably  several  hundred  nomina- 
tions of  graduates  of  the  Army.  Navy. 
and  Air  Force  Academies,  and  ROTC 
units.  Since  these  names  have  already 
been  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk, 
for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
ports will  be  received;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Bruce  W.  Gunkle,  and  sundry  other  mid- 
shipmen (Naval  Academy),  for  permanent 
assignment  In  the  Navy; 

Louis  J  Boos,  and  sundry  other  Naval  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps  candidates,  for 
permanent  assignment  In  the  Navy; 

James  R  Harper,  and  sundry  other  Army 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  candidates, 
for  permanent  appointment  In  the  Marine 
Corpw.  and 

Richard  L  Bunce.  and  sundry  other  Air 
Force  Academy  graduates,  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment In  the  Navy. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   rNOtTTE: 
S  1572.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio  O 
Ancheta; 


8  1573  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mesepa 
(Naesepa)  and  Tulleau.  both  of  Aloau  Vil- 
lage. American  Samoa:  and 

8.  1874.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Rosarlo 
Pascual:  to  the  ComnrUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  JAVTTS: 

8  1575  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  Increase 
In  Judicial  salaries;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclarv 

By  Mr   HILL 

8.  1576.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  In 
combating  mental  retardation  through 
grants  for  construction  of  research  centers 
and  grants  for  facilities  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  assistance  In  Improving  mental 
health  through  grants  for  construction  and 
Initial  staffing  of  community  mental  health 
centers,  and  for  other  purposes;  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

(See   reference    to    the  above  bill   when   it 
was    rei>orted    by    Mr.    Hn.L.    which    appears 
under  the  heading  '"Repxjrt  of  a  Committee  " ) 
By  Mr    DOUGLAS: 

8.  1577.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  to  coordinate 
and  otherwise  provide  for  the  economic  and 
efficient  purchase,  lease,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  utllijiatlon  of  automatic  data  proc- 
essing equipment  by  Federal  departments  and 
agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr    BURDICK: 

8.  1578  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  entry  free 
of  duty  of  articles  donated  by  Canadian 
residents  to  the  International  Peace  Garden, 
Dunseith.  N  Dak  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

Bv    Mr     BURDICK    (for    himself    and 
Mr.    {CcATiNO)  : 

8  1579  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  lonnls 
Papageorglou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    JACKSON  (by  request): 

S  1580  A  bill  to  permit  the  Government 
of  Guam  to  authorize  a  public  authority  to 
undertake  urban  renewal  and  housing  activi- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See  the  remarlLs  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 


EPnCIENT  UTILIZATION  OF  ELEC- 
TRONIC DATA  PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT  BY  US.  AGENCIES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  29.  1963.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  Procurement  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  of  which  I  am  the 
chairman,  received  some  excellent  testi- 
mony from  the  Honorable  Jo-seph  Camp- 
bell. Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  on  ways  to  reduce  the  Impact  of 
defense  and  related  povemmental  pro- 
curement actions  on  the  Nations  econ- 
omy. Incidentally,  those  hearings  will 
soon  be  printed  and  I  am  sure  they  will 
be  found  to  be  very  useful. 

One  point  that  Mr.  Campbell  and  his 
staff  mentioned  in  particular  was  the 
need  to  develop  .some  controls  over  the 
procurement  and  management  of  so- 
called  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment which  annually  costs  the  Govern- 
ment an  estimated  half  billion  dollars. 

Inasmuch  as  our  subcommittee  does 
not  have  legLslatlve  authority,  I  asked 
the  Comptroller  General  to  prepare  for 
referral  to  the  proper  legislative  com- 
mittee a  draft  of  legislation  which  he 
would  consider  adequate  to  provide  for 
efficient  management  and  control  over 


the  automatic  data  processing  facilities 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

It  should  be  stated  that  Representa- 
tive Jack  Brooks  on  March  28  intro- 
duced a  bill  with  a  similar  purpose 
H.R.  5171. 

I  have  received  a  report  from  the 
Comptroller  General.  Mr.  President,  and 
I  now  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  that  will  provide  for  central 
management  and  control  over  the  auto- 
matic data  processing  facilities  of  the 
Federal  Government.  This  bill,  if  en- 
acted, should  make  possible  savings  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  throuRh  pur- 
chasing  instead  of  leasing  and  by  im- 
proving other  procurement  and  utiliza- 
tion practices  relative  to  the  use  of  this 
costly  equipment. 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  world's 
largest  user  of  data  processing  equip- 
ment in  its  operations.  Over  1,100  elec- 
tronic computers  are  now  installed  in 
Federal  agencies.  Over  85  percent  of 
these  machines  are  leased  at  the  present 
time. 

On  March  6,  1963.  the  Comptroller 
General  sent  to  the  Congress  a  very  sig- 
nificant report  entitled  "Study  of  Finan- 
cial Advantages  of  Purchasing  Over 
Leasmg  of  Electronic  Data  Processing 
Equipment  in  the  Federal  Government" 
The  report  shows,  for  example,  that  by 
purchasing  only  523  of  the  over  1.000 
computer  systems  now  leased  by  Govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies,  the 
Government  could  save  $148  million  over 
a  5-year  period  and  an  additional  $100 
million  a  year  for  each  year  of  additional 
use  after  the  initial  5-year  period.  This 
report  points  out  that  to  realize  these 
savings  basic  changes  in  the  Govern- 
ment's overall  management  system  will 
be  necessary  so  that  decisions  as  to  the 
financial  advantages  of  purchasing  will 
be  made  through  one  central  coordinat- 
ing body  which  will  operate  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Government  as  a  whole 
and  not  from  the  standpoint  of  individ- 
ual agencies  as  has  been  the  practice 
In  the  past. 

Whexi  we  consider  that  these  very  sig- 
nificant savings  apply  to  about  one-half 
of  the  computer  systems  leased  by  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  and  that 
there  Is  an  even  greater  numljer  of  com- 
puter systems  that  are  indirectly  leased 
by  the  Federal  Government  through  con- 
tracts let  In  Defense.  Space.  Atomic 
Energy,  and  other  Government  pro- 
grams, then  the  total  savings  available 
through  purchasing  this  equipment  may 
well  amount  to  several  times  the  amounts 
applicable  to  these  523  computer  sys- 
tems. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  re- 
peatedly pointed  out  in  his  reports  that 
extensive  savings  could  be  provided 
throu.cih  improved  equipment  utilization 
practices  in  the  agencies  and  through 
joint  and  multiple  u.se  by  Federal  agen- 
cies of  installed  facilities  in  lieu  of  addi- 
tional procurement  of  this  equipment  by 
the  Federal  Government.  'When  these 
possibilities  for  more  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical purchase  and  utilization  prac- 
tices are  considered  together  with  the 
efficiencies  available  through  a  single 
central    management    approach    to    the 


Government's  data  processing  program, 
the  apparent  need  for  change  becomes 

urgent. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  extremely 
significant  possible  savings  and  of  the 
proven  need  for  central  coordination  over 
procurement  and  utilization  of  these 
electronic  computer  systems  which  are 
used  so  extensively  in  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  would  like  to  in- 
troduce the  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  coordinate 
and  otherwise  provide  for  the  economic 
and  efficient  purchase,  lease,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  utilization  of  auto- 
matic data-processing  equipment  by 
Federal  departments  and  agencies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1577)  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
to  coordinate  and  othen^ise  provide  for 
the  economic  and  efficient  purchase, 
lease,  maintenance,  operation,  and  uti- 
lization of  automatic  data-processing 
equipment  by  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Ccwnmlttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  A  PUBLIC 
AUTHORITY  TO  UNDERTAKE  UR- 
BAN RENEWAL  AND  HOUSING 
ACTIVITIES  IN  GUAM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  permit  the  government  of 
Guam  to  authorize  a  public  authority  to 
undertake  urban  renewal  and  housing 
activities. 

This  proposed  legislation  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  together  with  an 
accompan^'ing  explanation  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  explanation  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1580)  to  permit  the  gov- 
ernment of  Guam  to  authorize  a  public' 
authority  to  undertake  urban  renewal 
and  housing  activities.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Jackson,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Legislature  of  Guam  may  by  law  grant  to  a 
public  corporate  authority,  existing  or  to  be 
created  by  or  under  such  law,  powers  to 
undertake  urban  renewal  and  housing  activ- 
ities In  Guam.  Such  legislature  may  by  law 
provide  for  the  appointment,  terms  of  oflBce, 
or  removal  of  the  members  of  such  authority 
and  for  the  powers  of  such  authority.  In- 
cluding authority  to  accept  whatever  bene- 
fits the  Federal  Government  may  make 
available,  and  to  do  all  things,  to  exercise 
any  and  all  powers,  and  to  assume  and  ful- 
fill any  and  all  obligations,  duties,  responsi- 
bilities, and  requirements,  including  but  not 
limited  to  those  relating  to  planning  or  zon- 
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Ing,  necea8£U7  or  desirable  for  receiving  such 
Federal  asalstance,  except  that  such  author- 
ity shall  not  be  given  any  power  of  taxation, 
nor  any  power  to  pledge  the  faith  and  credit 
of  the  territory  of  Guam  for  any  loan  what- 
ever. 

Ssc.  3.  The  Legislature  of  Guam  may  by 
law  authorize  such  authority,  any  provision 
of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam,  or  any  other 
Act  of  Congress  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, to  borrow  money  and  to  Issue 
notes,  bonds,  and  other  obligations  of  such 
character  and  maturity,  with  such  security, 
and  In  such  manner  as  the  legislature  may 
provide.  Such  notes,  bonds,  and  other  ob- 
ligations shall  not  be  a  debt  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  Guam  other  than  such  author- 
ity, nor  constitute  a  debt.  Indebtedness,  or 
the  borrowing  of  money  within  the  meaning 
of  any  limitation  or  restriction  on  the  Issu- 
ance of  notes,  bonds,  or  other  obligations 
contained  In  any  laws  of  the  United  States 
applicable  to  Guam  or  to  any  agency  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  The  Legislature  of  Guam  may  by 
law  assist  such  authdrlty  by  furnishing,  or 
authorizing  the  furnishing  of,  cash  dona- 
tions, loans,  conveyances  of  real  and  personal 
property,  facilities,  and  services,  and  other- 
wise, and  may  by  law  take  other  action  in 
aid  of  urban  renewal  or  housing  or  related 
activities. 

Sec.  4.  Each  and  every  part  of  Public  Law 
6-135,  approved  December  18,  1962,  hereto- 
fore enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Guam 
dealing  with  any  part  of  the  subject  matter 
of  this  Act  and  not  inconsistent  herewith 
Is  ratified  and  confirmed. 

Sec.  5.  Powers  granted  herein  shall  be  in 
addition  to  and  not  in  derogation  of,  any 
powers  granted  by  other  law  to,  or  for  the 
benefit  or  assistance  of,  any  public  corporate 
authority. 

The    explanation    presented    by    Mr. 
Jackson  Is  as  follows: 
Explanation  of  Act  Authorizing  the  Lecis- 

LATX7RK  or  GUAM  To  CREATE  PUBLIC  AUTHOR- 

rms  To  Cabbt   Out  Urban  Renewal  and 
Housing  Activities 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  en- 
able the  territory  of  Guam  to  create  a  public 
authority  empowered  to  carry  out  urban  re- 
newal and  housing  activities  and  to  partici- 
pate In  Federal  programs  offering  assistance 
for  such  activities 

The  need  for  this  legislation  Is  made  ur- 
gent by  the  damage  done  to  the  Island  of 
Guam  by  Typhoon  Karen,  which  struck  on 
November  11,  1962,  and  destroyed  or  severely 
damaged  70  percent  of  the  residential  hous- 
ing and  40  percent  of  the  commercial  build- 
ings on  Guam.  As  a  result,  the  Island's  tax 
base  derived  from  real  estate  evaluation  has 
been  reduced  from  $39.5  to  »21.7  million  with 
a  resultant  reduction  In  the  total  borrowing 
power  of  the  territorial  government  from 
»3.3  to  $2.6  million.  Additionally.  177  fam- 
ilies were  rendered  homeless,  and  approxi- 
mately $1  mllUon  of  public  property  damage 
Inflicted  by  Typhoon  Olive  on  April  28,  1963. 
In  order  to  meet  the  Immediate  need  for 
emergency  housing  and  to  deal  with  long- 
range  housing  and  urban  problems,  the  Leg- 
islature of  Guam  enacted  legislation  creat- 
ing a  public  authority  with  power  to  carry 
out  urban  renewal  and  housing  programs. 
This  legislation  was  approved  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Island  on  December  18,  1962.  In 
anticipation  of  ratification  by  the  Congress. 

This  bill  would  ratify  and  confirm  the  leg- 
islature's action  and  authorize  the  Guam 
Legislature  to  create  such  an  authority.  The 
bill  would  also  permit  the  Guam  Legislature 
to  authorize  the  public  authority  to  borrow 
money,  and  Issue  notes  and  other  securities 
therefor  without  limitation  by  any  provi- 
sions of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  or  other 
acts  of  Congress.  These  obligations  would 
not  constitute  a  debt  of  the  United  States  or 
Guam,  or  the  borrowing  of  money  within  the 
meaning  of  any  limitation  on  the  Issuance 


of  obligations  contained   In  any  law  of  the 
United  States  pertaining  to  Guam. 

The  provisions  of  this  act.  Including  those 
relating  to  the  ratification  of  the  acts  of  the 
Guam  Legislature  and  borrowing  powers  of 
the  authority  closely  parallel  provisions  pre- 
viously enacted  by  Congress  for  other  simi- 
larly situated  territories. 


STUDY  TO  DETERMINE  WHETHER 
THE  HOLDING  BY  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  SENATE  OF  A  COMMISSION 
AS  A  RESERVE  MEMBER  OF  ANY 
OP  THE  ARMED  FORCES  IS  IN- 
COMPATIBLE WITH  HIS  OFFICE 
AS    SENATOR^AMENDMENT 

Mr.  GORE  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  142)  to  make  inquirj' 
whether  the  holding  by  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  of  a  commission  as  a  Reserve 
member  of  any  of  the  Armed  Forces  is 
incompatible  with  his  office  as  Senator, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILL, 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION,  AND 
RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bill,  concur- 
rent resolution,  and  resolution: 

Authority  of  May  15.  1963: 

8.  1541.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  unlawful  certain  prac- 
tices In  connection  with  the  placing  of 
minor  children  for  permanent  free  care  or  for 
adoption:  Mr.  Boggs  and  Mr.  BrrRuicx. 

S.  Con.  Res.  42.    Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing the  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Security  Affairs:  Mr.  Clakk  and  Mr.  Englk. 
Authority  of  May  8,   1963 : 

S.  Res.  136.  Resolution  establishing  a  select 
committee  to  study  railroad  financing;  Mr. 
BuHDicK,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Church.  Mr  Gore. 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Keattnc,  Mr.  McCaetht,  Mr. 
McGee,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mobse,  Mrs.  Neu- 
BEKGEK,  Mr.  Pboxmixe.  Mt.  Talmaogi:,  Mr. 
Williams     of     New     Jersey,     and     Mr.     Yah- 

BOBOUGH. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  REPORT 
SHOWS  DEVELOPING  OIL  MONOP- 
OLY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
long  overdue  report  of  the  Attorney 
General  on  the  Oil  Compact  Commission 
offers  a  series  of  solid  reasons  why  Con- 
gress should  take  a  good  hard  look  right 
now,  at  the  developing  monopoly  in  the 
oil  industry. 

The  Oil  Compact  Commission  must 
come  up  before  the  Congress  for  renewal 
this  year.  Before  any  action  is  taken 
on  this  instrument  of  mixed  industry 
and  State  control  of  oil.  Congress  should 
insist  on  answers  to  these  very  serious 
charges  made  by  the  Attorney  General: 

First.  The  huge  integrated  firm  is  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  present  discrimina- 
tory system  of  control,  at  the  expense  of 
the  small  independent  producer  and  re- 
finer. 

Second.  The  independent  producer  is 
under  increasing  pressure  to  sell  out  to 
the  major  company,  to  the  detriment  of 
competition. 
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Third.  Disappearance  of  the  Inde- 
pendent firms  poses  a  threat  to  adequate 
development  of  new  production  capacity. 

Fourth.  Major  companies  have  the 
economic  power  to  compel  State  regula- 
tory agencies  to  tailor  production  limita- 
tions to  what  the  major  companies 
would  like. 

Mr.  President,  obviously  the  American 
public  has  a  gigantic  stake  in  oil  as  the 
prime  source  of  our  Nation's  fuel  and 
energy.  Oil  Is  the  most  profitable  in- 
dustry in  America:  and  politically  it  is 
by  all  odds  the  most  potent.  The  report 
of  the  Attorney  General  should  awaken 
the  Congress  to  what  destruction  of  com- 
petition in  this  industry  today  may  do  to 
the  prices  Americans  pay  for  oil — and, 
indeed,  to  the  available  supply  of  that 
oil  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  a  remarkably  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  the  serious  develop- 
ments in  the  oil  industry  was  published 
on  Sunday  in  the  Washington  Post.  The 
article  was  written  by  Laurence  Stern. 
In  it.  Mr,  Stem  discusses  three  aspects 
of  oil — all  of  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
this  Senator,  should  be  explored  by  Con- 
gress: 

First.  The  growth  of  monopoly  in  the 
oil  industry. 

Second.  Expert  allegations  of  waste  of 
oil,  making  large  amounts  of  this 
precious  and  vital  fuel  unrecoverable 

Third.  Appointment  of  oil  men  who 
have  huge  personal  oil  holdings  to  top 
oil-policy-making  jobs  in  Government, 
in  spite  of  the  patent  conflict  of  interest. 

Eight  years  ago.  Mr  President,  Con- 
gress required  the  Attorney  General  to 
make  annual  reports  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Oil  Compact  Commission, 
with  special  reference  to  any  tendency 
to  promote  monopoly  or  monopolistic 
practices 

Until  1959,  the  Attorney  General  com- 
plied with  that  directive.  Since  that 
time,  however,  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  been  in  violation  of  the  explicit  di- 
rective of  the  Congress  until  late  last 
week. 

Last  weeks  report  of  the  Attorney 
General  confirms  the  wisdom  of  the  Con- 
gress in  asking  to  be  kept  apprised  of 
developing  monopoly  in  the  industry.  It 
also  suggests  the  seriousness  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Attorney  General  to  make 
these  reports  for  more  than  3  years, 

Mr,  President,  I  earnestly  hope  that 
full  hearings  will  be  held  on  the  renewal 
of  the  Oil  Compact  Commission:  and  I 
hope  that  Congress  and  the  President 
will,  henceforth,  give  the  most  earnest 
consideraaon  to  representation  of  the  oil 
consumer  in  the  top  oil-policy-making 
jobs  in  Government  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  in  the  Oil  Compact  Com- 
mission itself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Stem's  fine  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  The  Washington  Post.  May   19.   1963) 

On.  Issvm  Caw  Cr»at»  Political  Gusheb 
(By  Laurence  Stern) 

Oil  and  politics,  history  demoostratea. 
often  form  an  explosive  mixture.  For  thla 
reason.  Congress  may  strike  a  political  gusher 


this  session  when  It  acta  to  renew  the  life 
of  the  depression-born  Interstate  OU  Com- 
pact Commission 

The  28-year-old  commission  Is  a  compact 
between  States  as  well  as  between  oil  Inter- 
ests and  State  regulators.  To  its  defenders. 
It  has  served  as  a  major  Influence  toward 
stability  and  conservation  In  the  Nation's 
oil  supply  Its  critics  brand  It  a  facade  to 
conceal  prlce-flxlng  and  monopoly  practices. 
The  commlfslon  Is  the  capstone  In  a  loose 
and  widely  varying  system  of  State  oil  con- 
trols that  has  come  under  Increasing  attack 
within  Government  and,  more  subtly,  within 
the   Industry   Itself, 

Last  year  a  Fed^^ral  Interagency  study 
w.is  conducted  Into  the  tangled  thicket  of 
national  oil  policy.  The  results  were  never 
disclosed. 

And  last  month  Interior  Secretary  Stewart 
L  Udall  asked  the  Compact  Commission  to 
study  whether  present  State  conservation 
policies  were  conducive  to  most  efficient 
production.  The  request  promptly  touched 
otT  a  squabble  within  the  agency  that  has 
yet  to  be  settled. 

But  the  moft  recent  sharpest  expression 
of  official  concern  over  oil  was  delivered 
Thursday  by  Attorney  General  Robert  F. 
Kennedy.  In  a  report  on  the  Compact  Com- 
mlrslon.  he  warned  of  growing  domination 
by  the  Industry  over  the  very  agencies  that 
are  supposed  to  regulate  It  at  State  level. 
He  also  said  the  system  Is  fostering  Increased 
corporate  concentration  In  oil. 

The  controversy  over  oil  efficiency  bears 
directly  on  the  Usue  of  cost  and  prices 

For  example,  a  prominent  oil  executive 
e:tlmated  In  1956  that  drilling  and  develop- 
ment costs  in  Texas  alone  would  have  been 
reduced  by  $360  million  that  year  with  wider 
spacing  of  wells.  Annual  operating  costs 
could  have  been  $10  million  a  year  lower. 
he  said.  The  net  savings  for  all  crude  oil  In 
the  Lone  Star  State  that  year.  It  was  esti- 
mated, could  have  been  35  cents  a  barrel. 

Also  two  oil  economists,  writing  In  the 
Journal  of  Economics  laft  year,  estimated 
that  excess  development  costs  ran  to  $1  bil- 
lion annually  throughout  the  United  States 
because   there   were  simply   too  many   wells. 

From  the  conservation  standpoint,  too. 
there  have  been  fears  that  Indiscriminate 
drilling  into  underground  reservoirs  has  cre- 
ated large-scale  waste  by  disrupting  the 
proper  flow  of  oil  and  making  large  amounts 
of   the  fuel   unrecoverable. 

There  are  International  aspects  to  the  oil 
policy  debate.  Crude  oil  Imports  from 
countries  such  as  Venezajela  are  rigidly  con- 
trolled under  a  system  of  quotas  designed  to 
protect  domestic  producers.  With  more 
efficient  production  and  lower  costs,  it  Is 
being  asked,  could  not  US  producers  com- 
pete with  foreigners  on  market-place  terms? 

Inside  the  Industry  there  has  been  a  tug- 
of-war  between  control  States  and  uncon- 
trolled States,  between  Independents  and  the 
Integrated  "majors" — those  with  their  own 
exploration,  production  and  pipeline  sys- 
tems. 

Kennedy's  report  made  the  point  that  the 
present  framework  of  State  regulation  does 
not  assure  healthy  competition  within  the 
Industry. 

Implicit  In  the  Attorney  General's  state- 
ment was  the  suggestion  that  the  Interstate 
Oil  Compact  Commission,  an  advisory  forum 
with  no  real  powers  over  Its  members,  has 
not  been  able  to  cope  with  the  growing 
problems  of  oil. 

Kennedy's  assessment  Is  certain  to  in- 
tensify the  clamor  within  the  oil  Industry 
that  the  admlnUtratlon  Is  seeking  to  sub- 
stitute Federal  regimentation  for  State  reg- 
ulation. 

The  Interstate  compact  grew  out  of  the  era 
of  the  early  1930's  when  the  oil  industry, 
panicked  by  drastic  price  skids  resulting  from 
overproduction,  beat  a  path  to  Washington 
to  plead  for  Federal  price  regulation.     The 


petroleum  price  controls  were  to  be  part  of 
the  National  Recovery  Act  but  when  NRa 
was  declared  unconstitutional  the  compact 
Idea  replaced  It. 

Although  oil  men  grumble  against  the 
specter  of  Federal  controls,  they  frequentlT 
have  been  succesrful  In  Infiltrating  the  Got- 
ernment  compound. 

One  £uch  example  Is  the  case  of  John  M 
Kelly,  a  former  New  Mexico  oil  man  appointed 
In  1961  as  Ass. slant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
In  charge  of  mineral  resources.  To  avoid  k 
conflict  of  Interest.  Kelly  disposed  of  that 
portion  of  his  holdings  on  Federal  lands  But 
he  retained  ownership  of  the  50  percent  of  hu 
oil  properties  on  State  lands,  thus  remaining 
In  the  business  over  which  he  has  a  strong 
regulatory  influence, 

Kelly  became  the  center  of  an  industry 
furor  last  February  when  a  secret  memoran- 
dum was  made  public  In  which  Kelly  was 
quoted  as  complaining  that  "red  hot  bureau- 
crats" In  the  Government  wanted  Federal 
control  of  domestic  oil  and  gas  production. 
In  the  now-famous  memo  to  two  Compact 
Commission  officials,  Kelly  also  reportedly 
suggested  that  the  oU  study  committee  be 
weighted  In  Industry's  favor. 

Kelly's  assistant.  Interior  Department  OU 
and  Gas  Office  Chief  Jerome  O'Brien,  also 
came  to  Government  from  an  oil  Industry 
background. 

Still  another  area  In  which  the  oil  In- 
dustry and  Interior  Department  have  es- 
tablished an  enduring  rapport  are  In  the 
many  petroleum  advisory  committees  which 
exert  a  strong  Influence  over  national  oil 
policies. 

In  his  Compact  Commission  report  Thurs- 
day. Kennedy  frankly  acknowledged  that  the 
Influence  of  oil  Industry  committees  on  Fed- 
eral oil  policy  became  so  "pervasive"  that  he 
had  to  recommend  In  1962  that  the  Presi- 
dent promulgate  rules  governing  their  uje 

Nonetheless.  Last  February  the  Interior  De- 
partment announced  the  formation  of  a  new 
petroleum  advisory  committee  on  interna- 
tional operations  to  advise  the  Interior  and 
State  Departments.  Its  members.  Interior 
unab.ashedly  announced,  were  nominated  by 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  the  In- 
dustry's chief  lobbying  agency. 
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COM^^TTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE      SESSION 

Upon  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  the  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Legislation  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  were  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


FACTS  ON  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  some  compro- 
mise legislation  will  be  ofTered  with 
respect  to  the  problem  of  medical  care 
for  the  elderly. 

I  will  be  glad  to  look  at  any  proposed 
legislation  on  this  subject,  but  know  we 
will  all  be  shocked  by  the  following  facUs. 
which  give,  in  succinct  fashion,  why 
something  must  be  done. 

Average  1960  income  of  family  under 
65:  $5,315 

Average  1960  income  of  family  over 
65:  $2,530. 


And  also  the  following: 

Average  1960  income  of  persons  under 
65:  $2,570. 

Average  1960  income  of  persons  over 
65:  $1,055. 

And  as  a  thought-provoking  recent 
editorial  in  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
pointed  out: 

These  are  averages  In  which  the  lower  In- 
comes are  veiled  by  thoee  of  the  prosperous. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial "Pacts  on  the  Elderly  '  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Facts  om  the  Eloeklt 

The  report  on  the  plight  of  elderly  Ameri- 
cans by  the  President's  CouncU  on  Aging 
probably  Is  the  start  of  a  fresh  endeavor  to 
pass  Mr,  Kennedy's  social  security  hospltall- 
aatlon  plan.  It  marshals  the  facts  which 
proTC  the  need  for  this  particular  social  In- 
surance— and  more.  It  also  shows  that  the 
problem  Is  not  only  for  those  over  65  or  ap- 
proaching that  age. 

By  IB^O  more  than  20  million  Americans 
will  be  over  65;  and  unless  conditions  change, 
most  of  them  will  not  have  incomes  sufficient 
to  maintain  them  on  a  decent  level.  Again 
unless  conditions  change,  the  United  States 
will  be  burdened  by  a  shockingly  large  num- 
ber of  unemployed  young  people.  Attention 
must  be  given,  primarily,  to  these  underprivi- 
leged Americans,  yet  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
win  do  well  to  ponder  the  consequences  It 
will  have  to  endure  unless  the  prospect  is 
bettered. 

How  can  one  bnjsb  off  the  Council's  find- 
ing that  In  1960  the  average  Income  of  a 
family  headed  by  a  person  over  65  was  $2,530 
a  year  compared  with  $5,316  for  a  family 
headed  by  a  younger  person?  For  persons 
living  alone  and  over  6&  the  average  annual 
Income  was  $1,055  compMired  with  an  average 
of  $2,570  for  single  Individuals  under  65. 
And  these  axe  averages  in  which  the  lower 
Incomes  are  veiled  by  those  of  the  pros- 
perovis. 

People  over  65  are  free  of  some  of  the  ex- 
penses of  younger  generations;  they  do  not 
need  equivalent  Incomes.  Tet,  generally, 
they  face  much  higher  medical  expenses. 
And  the  report  takes  exception  to  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association's  Interpretation  of 
the  private  Insurance  coverage  of  65  percent 
of  the  elderly,  noting  that  the  "deceptive 
feature  of  the  health-care  picture  Is  the 
degree  to  which  private  health  plans  cover 
costs,"    They  meet  only  one-sixth  of  the  bill. 

Even  the  King-Anderson  bill,  the  legisla- 
tive form  of  the  Kennedy  plan,  may  be 
faulted  on  the  ground  that  Its  coverage  may 
prove  Inadequate  In  many  cases.  Neverthe- 
less. It  does  offer  citizens  an  opportunity  to 
provide  for  old  age  during  their  working 
years — and  at  the  lowest  practical  cost. 
Whether  or  not  Individuals  supplement  It 
with  private  coverage.  It  promises  a  substan- 
tial reduction  In  health-care  costs  which 
otherwise  coiUd  become  a  charge  on  the  pub- 
lic. Even  If  social  and  economic  progress 
softens  the  grim  prospect  of  unemployed 
young  and  retired  old.  Its  adoption  is  a  mat- 
ter of  national  prudence  as  well  as  a  help  In 
the  elimination  of  the  Indignity  of  medical 
pauperism. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  I  can  state  a 
fact  on  that  subject.  The  medical  care 
task  force  to  which  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred is  expected  to  submit  its  report  by 
the  middle  of  June  or  not  later  than  the 
end  of  June.    I  think  the  Senator  will 


find  in  that  report  a  really  effective  way 
to  accomplish  what  be  wishes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  for  his  able  contri- 
bution. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT:  A 
CHALLENGE  FOR  MANAGEMENT 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
in  Missouri  are  benefited  by  having  a 
citizen  who,  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  is  not  only 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  outstanding  In- 
dustrialists, but  is  also  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  scientists;  one  who  joined 
with  such  leaders  in  the  field  of  science 
as  Fermi.  Von  Neuman  Teller,  and 
Compton  to  give  to  future  generations 
the  vast  powers  contained  in  the  atom. 
As  chairman  of  advisory  boards,  In- 
cluding several  on  manpower,  appointed 
by  various  administrations,  and  as  a 
former  president  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society,  Dr.  Charles  Allen  Thomas 
is  uniquely  qualified  by  both  training 
and  experience,  to  speak  out  on  one  of 
the  principal  problems  which  face  this 
Nation  today — the  utilization  of  our 
technological  resources  In  the  great  and 
growing  research  and  development  pro- 
grams. 

Elspecially  on  the  basis  of  this,  his  un- 
usual background,  I  am  sure  the  Senate 
w'ould  be  interested  in  a  recent  address 
by  Dr.  Thomas — the  Palladium  Medal 
address  given  before  the  American  sec- 
tion of  the  Soclete  de  Chimle  Indus- 
trielle,  and  therefore  request  this  ad- 
dress be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Research  and  Development:    A  Challenge 

FOB    Management 

(By    Charles   Allen   Thomas) 

In  the  few  minutes  we  have  together  to- 
night, I  would  like  to  exjunlne  with  you  a 
growing  problem  that  faces  us  in  industry, 
government  and  higher  education  today.  I 
feel  we  are  In  danger  of  being  run  down  by 
our  own  research  and  development  programs. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  research  and  de- 
velopment Is  one  of  the  underlying  strengths 
of  our  modern  life.  Advances  in  basic 
knowledge  have  affected  the  lives  of  all  of 
us.  from  the  antiknock  fuels  of  oiu-  automo- 
biles to  the  clothes  we  wear  and  the  houses 
we  live  In  and  the  food  we  eat. 

But  in  the  last  few  years  we  have  reached 
a  point  of  indigestion  in  research  and  de- 
velopment work,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  productivity  of  this  effort  has  fallen 
off,  whether  you  measure  it  on  a  man-hour 
basis  or  on  a  dollar  basis.  This  view  is  also 
held  by  others  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
this  subject. 

In  the  old  days,  research  and  development 
work  was  a  leisurely  sort  of  thing.  A  man 
worked  by  himself  or  with  a  few  assistants, 
and  he  didn't  fuss  much  about  the  time 
factor.  Newcomen's  demonstration  of  the 
steam  engine  preceded  the  first  commercial 
railroad  line  by  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

But  as  Derek  Price  points  out,  scientific 
Information  has  been  doubling  every  10  to 
15  years  since  1700.  and  this  has  had  a  cum- 
ulative effect.  Our  rate  of  Innovation  has 
changed.  Less  than  3  years  after  Enrico 
Fermi's  atomic  pile  went  critical  at  the  Stagg 
Field  stadium  in  Chicago  we  had  produc- 
tion reactors  turning  out  plutonlum.  With- 
in 10  years  nuclear-fueled  electric  generating 
plants  were  in  operation,  and  our  lightc  to- 


night may  be  burning  In  this  room,  thank* 
to  the  full  scale  Consolidated  Edison  nuclear 
plant  at  Indian  Point. 

Without  going  too  deeply  Into  statistics, 
let  me  merely  repeat  that  onr  Natlon'B  re- 
search and  development  expendltnres  have 
risen  from  $5  4  billion  In  fiscal  1953  to  $15 
billion  In  fl8cal/49e2.  Jacob  Perlman  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  stated  recently 
that  a  t\m  to  $30  billion  by  the  end  of  this 
decade  now  appears  reasonable.  This  ac- 
tivity takes  more  than  twice  as  much  of  our 
groes  national  product  as  it  did  in  1953  and 
is  still  demanding  more. 

So,  in  both  absolute  and  relative  terms, 
we  have  an  exploding  growth  program  on 
our  hands. 

And  yet  we  luive  no  true  measure  of  the 
effectiveness  of  this  activity.  Every  now 
and  then  a  single  case  will  come  along  in 
which  we  can  state  that  It  took  a  certain 
number  of  dollars  and  a  certain  number  of 
man-years  to  find,  develop,  and  produce  a 
certain  product.  But  there  is  an  aura  of 
mystery  connected  with  this  field  of  cre- 
ativity. Government  budget  committees. 
Industrial  managements,  and  governing  bod- 
ies of  academies  of  higher  education  alike 
are  mystified  and  have  doubts  about  their 
own  decisions  which  are  often  refiected  in 
changes  of  mind  and  a  haziness  in  the  state- 
ment of  objectives. 

Management  could  better  understand  the 
good  old  Edlsonlan  method  of  empirical  re- 
search. This  was  a  simple  thing.  You  found 
an  Item  that  needed  developing.  You 
brought  together  a  certain  number  of  indi- 
viduals and  you  asked  them  to  try  every- 
thing they  could  put  their  hands  on  as  a 
solution  to  the  problem.  It  was  thought 
that,  with  luck,  it  was  Just  a  matter  of  time 
and  payroll  until  you  found  the  answer. 

The  modern  times  cale  will  not  permit 
the  luxury  of  this  type  of  approach.  We 
have  developed  systems  techniques  to  Iden- 
tify the  problems,  break  them  Into  subprob- 
lems,  and  coordinate  the  simultaneous  efforts 
of  the  Individuals  and  groups.  Prom  the 
simple  arltiunetlc  of  x  man-years  times  y 
salaries,  we  have  moved  Into  a  calculus  prob- 
lem involving  a  dynamic  situation,  and  re- 
search and  development  planning  has  In 
some  cases  surpassed  the  understanding  of 
management. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  mathematical  difll- 
culty,  It  has  become  popular  for  Industry  to 
say  that  a  fixed  percentage  of  Its  sales  should 
go  Into  research  and  development  programs. 
This  puts  the  function  on  a  par  with  insti- 
tutional advertising,  and  could  well  lead  to 
groujjs  of  contented  scientists  wearing  white 
coats  and  happily  bending  glass  in  a  well- 
equipped  laboratory  separated  from  the  vlsl- 
t<M"'s  lounge  by  a  large  picture  window.  This 
picture  appears  frequently  on  our  televlalon 
screens  today. 

It  is  both  unfortunate  and  hazardous  that 
in  this  day  of  Inflated  budgets,  the  Impres- 
sion which  a  research  program  gives  should 
be  equated  with  the  results  which  the  pro- 
gram produces.  We  are  overlooking  the  most 
Important  factor  of  all.  The  main  trick  in 
research  and  development  effort  is  to  accom- 
plish the  Job  with  a  mlnlmtim  of  time  and 
effort. 

Time  is  the  common  denominator  of  all 
life,  the  one  dimension  In  which  we  all  stand 
alone.  How  that  time  Is  spent  determines 
the  effectiveness  of  our  lives,  as  well  as  of 
our  work. 

Take  the  simple  problem  of  hatching 
chicken  eggs.  A  motherly  hen  can  accom- 
plish this  chore  In  21  days.  It  has  been  said 
that  an  ambitious  farmer  once  assigned  three 
hens  to  the  task  of  setting  on  the  same  eggs, 
hoping  to  cut  the  incubation  period  to  a 
single  week.  Ot  course,  with  the  hens  Uip- 
plng  over  each  other  and  arguing  over  whose 
turn  It  was  to  do  the  setting,  the  whole  ex- 
periment failed  when  one  clumsy  would-be 
mother  finally  stepped  on  and  broke  the 
shells. 
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Some  of  the  academic  Infighting  over  Gov- 
ernment research  contract*  In  recent  yean 
has  also  effectively  killed  the  program  It  was 
supposed  to  help. 

A  critical  scientific  approach  to  this  man- 
agement problem  (and  It  Is  a  management 
problem,  whether  we  speak  of  Oovernment, 
universities,  or  Industry)  points  up  the  main 
part  of  the   dlfflculty  very   quickly. 

The  first  thing  to  do  Is  to  state  the 
objectives  clearly  and  outline  the  parameters 
within  which  the  research  Is  to  arrive  at  a 
solution. 

Once  the  objectives  and  the  frame  of  ref- 
erence have  been  established,  the  research 
teams  must  have  liberty  with  which  to  pur- 
sue their  goals.  And  In  return  for  this  lib- 
erty, they  must  accept  accountability  for 
the   way   they   spend   their    precious   time. 

The  objectives  of.  say.  our  military  re- 
search and  development  work  can  be  phrased 
broadly  In  terms  of  protecting  ourselves  from 
aggression,  but  when  It  comes  to  parameters 
for  Individual  projects  we  almost  Invariably 
stumble.  The  cycling  of  the  nuclear-pow- 
ered aircraft  project  between  standby  status 
and  crash  priority  Ls  a  good  example  to  Il- 
lustrate this  point. 

In  Industry,  we  are  free  from  the  biennial 
election  complex  which  makes  Government 
decisions  so  hard  to  firm  up.  and  yet  we 
In  Industry  are  guilty  of  this  same  vacilla- 
tion. We  frequently  hamper  our  own  re- 
search and  development  work  by  falling  to 
provide  set  goals. 

On  (xrcaslon.  we  come  up  with  the  wrong 
goal.  We  fall  to  ask  ourselves  what  we  are 
going  to  do  with  the  outcome  of  the  re- 
search If  It  Is  successful.  The  late  Gaston 
DuBols.  who  played  such  a  large  part  In  the 
early  research  work  of  Monsanto,  used  to 
make  a  fetish  of  this  particular  point.  (We 
were  a  rather  small  firm  at  the  time,  and 
with  limited  resources. )  DuBols  used  to  say 
that  he  wouldn't  Initiate  a  research  project 
to  uncover  the  philosopher's  stone  itself, 
even  If  he  had  the  answer  In  his  pocket,  as 
long  as  the  management  could  not  give  him 
some  assurance  that  the  company  would 
have  the  talent  and  finances  to  exploit  the 
results. 

In  the  Industrial  concept,  research  Is  a 
source  of  profit  for  the  corporation.  This 
Is  the  free  enterprise  approach,  and  it  has 
led  to  the  most  productive  complex  of 
plants  and  Industries  In  the  world  today. 
But  you  cannot  run  a  research  and  devel- 
opment program  the  way  you  run  a  produc- 
tion line.  The  rules  of  the  game  are  differ- 
ent. 

For  one  thing,  you  cannot  purchase  a  re- 
search teana  the  way  you  can  purchase  plant 
machinery.  You  have  to  grow  your  own.  so 
to  speak,  and  Just  as  there  Is  no  royal  road 
to  learning,  there  Is  no  easy  monetary  path 
to  an  effective  research  department. 

Also,  you  are  dealing  with  some  unusual 
people.  A  good  scientist  Is  an  Individualist 
and  Is  not  motivated  by  the  same  carrot  as 
the  production  man  or  the  salesman.  He  Is 
quite  Independent,  as  the  demand  for  his 
profession  Is  far  greater  than  the  supply, 
and  there  Is  competition  for  his  services.  In 
his  training  he  is  indoctrinated  with  the 
scientific  approach  and  Is  often  a  zealot 
In  his  desire  to  learn  and  uncover  new  sci- 
entific truths,  which  will  stand  up  under 
all  possible  attacks.  If  be  succeeds  In  pro- 
ducing new  Indisputable  knowledge  he  haa 
his  fulfillment  and  he  gains  stature  In  the 
eyes  of  his  fellow  scientists.  Men  In  other 
walks  of  life  often  have  difficulty  In  under- 
standing him.  He  has  been  called  a  prima 
donna,  a  longhair,  and  an  egghead.  While 
this  doesn't  add  rapport  between  "the  two 
cultures'.  It  usually  doesn't  disturb  him,  for 
he  marches  to  the  sound  of  his  particular 
drumbeat    not  heard  by  other  ears. 

One  of  the  questions  a  scientist  aska  U 
"Why?"    Why  does  an  engine  knock,  wvlm  t2ie 


question  which  led  to  tetraethyl  lead  Why 
does  the  cross  section  of  a  manmade  fiber 
affect  Its  strength  and  hand?  This  was  the 
question  which  led  to  a  whole  new  family 
of  Improved  yarns.  A  great  deal  of  money 
has  t>een  made  by  the  answers  to  Just  these 
two  questions,  but  from  the  scientist's  point 
of  view  this  was  a  side  Issue  to  the  basic 
question. 

Let  me  point  out  quickly  that  the  an- 
swers to  these  "Why?"  questions  are  not 
easily  arrived  at.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  ef- 
fort, and  the  contributions  of  physicists, 
chemists  and  mathematicians  to  ferret  out 
exact  answers.  Our  world  of  science  has 
become  so  complex  that  several  disciplines 
must  be  brought  to  bear  on  each  question  In 
order  to  solve  It  fully. 

While  I  am  putting  some  of  the  blame  for 
the  decline  In  the  productivity  of  our  grrow- 
Ing  research  programs  at  the  desks  of  our 
top-level  managements,  there  Is  another 
level  of  decision  where  there  Is  trouble. 

The  division  of  a  program  Into  numerous, 
more  manageable  projects  has  been  forced  on 
us  by  the  magnitude  of  the  task  we  are  at- 
tempting. In  every  project  there  Is  a  re- 
sponsible Individual.  The  project  manager 
has  ',  most  difficult  chore.  He  must  stand 
with  one  foot  In  the  area  of  science  so  he  can 
select  the  most  Important  parts  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  ones  which  must  be  solved  first  If 
the  project  Is  to  succeed.  His  other  foot 
must  be  fixed  In  the  world  of  administration, 
with  Its  requisition  forms  and  personnel 
blanks  to  be  filled  In.  And,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  he  must  be  gifted  enough  to  In- 
spire his  team  and  draw  out  the  best  that 
Is  in  every  member  of  It. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  we  have  no 
system  lor  training  or  Identifying  Individuals 
who  will  operate  well  at  this  level  of  decision. 
We  are  us'  -g  the  same  old  cut-and-try  tech- 
niques which  were  used  In  training  business 
managers  before  the  graduate  schools  of  busi- 
ness administration  came  on  the  scene  at  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

We  take  a  successful  bench  scientist  or 
engineer,  one  who  has  proven  his  skill  and 
Ingenuity,  and  we  retread  him  as  an  admin- 
istrator. We  give  him  people  to  t>oss,  who 
usually  absorb  his  time  like  a  sponge  with 
their  Job  and  personal  problems,  their  guid- 
ance and  direction.  For  the  sake  of  gaining 
an  administrator  we  have  loet  a  productive 
mind  and  personality  who  may  or  may  not 
develop  into  a  good  research  leader. 

Or,  we  take  a  skilled  and  proven  adminis- 
trator and  put  him  in  charge  of  a  group  of 
scientists  and  engineers.  In  operating  In  this 
environment,  he  will  forever  remain  an  ad- 
ministrator and  It  Is  only  In  rare  Instances 
that  he  can  develop  the  rapport  required  to 
lead  a  scientific  group.  I  do  not  mean  to  Im- 
ply that  scientists  will  Ignore  his  authority, 
but  because  of  their  training  and  background 
scientists  and  engineers  have  developed  a 
special  way  of  thinking,  even  of  talking.  As 
a  simple  example,  the  average  administrator 
will  use  words  such  as  "round  "  without 
specifying  whether  he  means  round  like  a 
plate  or  round  like  a  ball.  But  the  fclentlst 
win  employ  specific  terms  such  as  "disk"  and 
"sphere." 

I  have  been  speaking  of  this  problem  of 
identifying  those  who  will  make  successful 
research  leaders  for  several  years  now.  And 
I  am  glad  I  can  announce  tonight  that  the 
Carnegie  Corp  of  New  York,  which  has  al- 
ready done  outstanding  studies  In  the  allied 
field  of  creativity,  haa  Just  agreed  to  pro- 
mote a  study  of  this  particular  area. 

Once  we  can  identify  the  factors  that  are 
involved  In  the  direction  of  research,  we  will 
be  able  to  take  our  problem  to  the  universi- 
ties and  to  the  Institutes  of  technology.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  by  the  year  1970  we  can 
establish  a  curriculum  In  this  field  and  have 
a  choice  of  graduate  schools  to  which  we  can 
return  candidates  for  postgraduate  studies 
in  this  combination  of  art  and  science  which 


goes  under  the  name  of  research  and  develon. 
ment  management.  ^' 

There  Is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect  that 
the  world  stands  aside  for  the  man  who 
knows  where  he  Is  going  I  submit  that 
this  Is  particularly  true  In  the  field  of  man- 
aging research  and  development  teams. 

We  need  to  state  our  objectives  clearly  and 
stop  worshiping  the  golden  calf  of  research 
for  the  name  alone. 

We  need  to  take  the  mystery  out  of  the 
problem,  by  establishing  better  measure- 
ments  of  its  operation  and  of  the  effective- 
ness of  those  whom  we  select  to  direct  It 

If  we  can  Identify  through  scholarly 
studies  the  factoirs  Involved  In  this  delicate 
art  and  begin  to  apply  them,  we  will  have 
unleashed  on  the  world  a  more  effective  and 
productive  force,  one  which  Is  now  etum- 
bllng  In  a  plethora  of  projects,  sinking  in  a 
sea  of  money,  and  Is  being  built  on  a  quick- 
sand of  changing  objectives. 


SUPREME      COURT      DECISION     ON 
PREFERENTIAL   FREIGHT   RATES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  an 
extraordinarily  important  ruling  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  which,  by  a  tie  vote, 
sustained  a  judgment  by  the  Federal 
court  in  Boston  eliminating  the  prefer- 
ential rates  for  traffic  from  the  West,  pri- 
marily from  the  Middle  West,  which  had 
been  enjoyed  for  approximately  80  years 
by  the  ports  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
and  Hampton  Roads  or  Norfolk.  That 
had  resulted  in  making  higher  the  freight 
rates,  and  therefore  the  costs  to  consum- 
ers, than  they  had  any  right  to  be  on  a 
competitive  basis  for  shippers  who  chose 
to  use  the  port  of  New  York.  It  is  a 
differential  that  dates  back  to  1877.  It 
required  about  a  decade  of  legal  struggle, 
very  heavily  engaged  in  by  the  port  au- 
thority of  both  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  in  order  to  win  this  battle  in  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  decision  represents  a  victory  for 
fair  competition.  It  represents  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  New  York 
port  has  lost  very  unfairly  a  major 
amount  of  its  traffic  to  other  ports.  For 
example,  the  percentage  of  the  Nation's 
imp>orts  and  exports  handled  in  the  port 
of  New  York  has  shrunk  from  33.8  per- 
cent in  1953  to  20  4  percent,  a  drop  of 
more  than  one-third. 

I  believe  that  the  whole  country  has  a 
deep  interest  in  the  fact  that  we  should 
go  back  to  the  path  of  more  effective 
competition.  So  far  as  the  railroads  and 
great  installations  like  ports  are  con- 
cerned, the  Supreme  Court  has  now 
helped  us  to  do  that.  The  way  will  be 
cleared  for  the  northern  railroads,  such 
as  the  New  York  Central  and  others,  to 
reduce  their  rates  to  the  level  of  southern 
companies.  Incidentally,  that  is  some- 
thing they  have  been  trying  to  do  for 
years  and  have  been  prevented  from  do- 
ing by  the  differential  kept  in  effect  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  a 
differential  which  has  now  been  held  to 
be  unlawful. 

The  decision  is  a  real  landmark  in  the 
economic  history  of  our  country.  I  hail 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  especially  hail 
thase  who  fought  the  battle  so  valiantly 
under  the  leadership  of  the  port  au- 
thority and  the  northern  railroads.  Inci- 
dentally, the  effort  was  characterized  by 
what  I  understand  to  have  been  an  un- 
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usually  brilliant  presentation  by  former 
Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  before  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  special  counsel  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  and  the  port  authority. 

Our  State  has  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  having  waged  the  fight  successfully. 
The  decision  will  be  of  great  appeal  to 
New  York,  but  even  more  so  to  the  coun- 
try, as  establishing  the  idea  of  competi- 
tion. 

Proposed  legislation  is  now  pending  to 
help  the  railroads  by  allowing  them  to 
become  competitive.  The  Supreme 
Court — as.  for  example,  it  has  done  in 
the  civil  rights  cases — has  shown  that  It 
knows  how  to  take  the  lead  in  that  re- 
gard where  the  law  will  allow  It  to  do  so. 
We  would  be  very  wise  to  follow  up  on 
that  subject  in  the  Congress.  The  best 
prescription  for  the  railroads  is  to  let 
them  streamline  and  become  competi- 
tive. If  it  takes  government  help  in 
order  to  allow  them  to  do  that — for  ex- 
ample, in  dealing  with  their  employees 
whose  jobs  may  have  become  obsoles- 
cent— I  am  all  for  giving  it.  This  Is  the 
most  effective  prescription  of  which  I 
know  for  the  maintenance  of  the  private 
enterprise  system.  Again  I  hail  the  Su- 
preme Court,  our  State,  and  other  agen- 
cies engaged  in  that  great  and  successful 
fight. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  news- 
paper articles  reporting  the  decision  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Shot  in  Arm  tok  New  York  Port  on  Rail 

Ra-tes 

(By  Walter  Hamshar) 

Good  news  yesterday  for  the  port  of  New 
York. 

The  news — a  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court — may  reverse  a  trend  In  which  the 
Nation's  largest  port  has  handled  a  steadily 
shrinking  percentage  of  the  Nation's  Imports 
and  exports,  from  33.8  percent  In  1963  to  21.4 
percent  last  year. 

This  shrinkage,  a  threat  to  the  livelihood 
of  the  one  in  four  metrop>olltan  area  resi- 
dents who  depend  on  the  port's  business, 
has  been  aggravated  by  a  system  of  federally 
approved  rail  rates  that  give  other  east  coast 
ports  a  sharply  competitive  advantage  over 
New  York.  This  disadvantage  has  prevailed 
since  the  late   ISOO's. 

Yesterday,  the  Supreme  Court  wiped  it 
out. 

In  what  one  observer  called  "the  biggest 
news  for  the  port  since  1880,"  the  High  Court 
ruled  that  the  rate  differential  must  be  elim- 
inated as  discriminatory. 

The  differentials  made  it  from  40  to  60 
cents  per  ton  cheaper  to  route  export  and 
import  cargoes  to  or  from  Midwest  points 
through  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  Norfolk 
than  through  New  York. 

THE  HANDICAP 

Former  Gov.  Thomas  E  Dewey,  In  arguing 
before  the  Supreme  Court  for  elimination  of 
the  rate  differences,  declared  they  had  been 
principally  responsible  In  recent  years  for 
New  York  going  "rapidly  down  hill"  In  com- 
parison with  other  ports. 

Last  year.  In  an  analysis  of  the  harbor's 
business,  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
reported  that  it  has  suffered  a  loss  of  752,433 
tons  of  general  cargo  exports  and  imports 
during  1961,  alone.  The  loss  represented  a 
slump  of  6  4  percent  from  tonnage  that  had 
been  handled  In  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  same  report,  the  blstate  agency 
noted  that  New  York's  share  of  the  national 


total  volume  of  exporta  and  Importa  had 
slipped  to  the  lowest  point  in  its  recent  hla- 
tory.  The  decline  In  the  national  total  bad 
been  steady  since  1958. 

In  hailing  the  court  decision  yeaterday. 
Acting  Governor  Malcolm  Wilson  said  that 
equalization  of  rates  "should  stimulate  com- 
merce In  our  port  with  resulting  additional 
job  opportunities." 

The  Supreme  Court  split  evenly  on  the 
decision,  4  to  4,  after  Justice  Byron  R.  White 
disqualified  himself.  The  tie  automatically 
upheld  a  ruling  In  February  1962  by  a  three- 
Judge  statutory  Federal  court  In  Boston 
directing  that  the  rates  be  equalized. 

The  actual  equalization,  however,  has  been 
held  up  pending  the  Supreme  Court's  action. 
The  fight  to  obtain  equalization  of  rail 
rates  was  begun  In  1956  by  the  New  York 
Central  and  other  railroads  which  serve  porta 
from  New  York  to  Portland,  Maine.  They 
were  supported  by  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  and  a  host  of  other  port  organi- 
zations In  New  York  and  Boston,  which  also 
has  suffered  from  the  rate  differential. 

Opposing  them  In  the  long  fight  were  the 
Pennsylvania,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Canton 
Railroad,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Norfolk  & 
Western,  and  Western  Maryland  Railroad 
which  sought  to  maintain  the  differential. 
They  were  supported  by  port  organlzatlona 
in    Philadelphia,    Baltimore,   and   Norfolk. 

The  fight  opened  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  which  ruled  9  to  1 
In  1961  that  the  differentials  should  be 
allowed  on  the  grounds  that  to  equalize  rates 
would  cause  most  export  and  Import  traffic 
to  move  through  New  York. 

The  Boston  court  In  Its  rvillng  contended 
that  the  rate  differences  showed  outright 
discrimination  In  favor  of  the  southern  tier 
ports,  as  they  are  called. 

Nominally  It  was  the  ICC  which  appealed 
the  Boston  court's  ruling  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  There  It  met  opposition  not  only 
from  New  York  railroads  and  port  Interests 
but  also  from  the  Justice  Department  which 
argued  that  the  ICC  was  departing  from  its 
own  precedents  In  favoring  the  differential. 
The  rail  rate  differences  historically  were 
set  back  In  the  1880's  with  the  organization 
of  the  ICC.  At  the  time  it  was  argued  that 
Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  and  Norfolk  suffered 
unfair  competition  from  the  ports  of  New 
York  and  Boston  because  ocean  rates  to 
those  ports  were  lower.  The  ship  companies 
gave  lower  rates  to  Boston  and  New  York 
because  they  are  situated  on  the  coast, 
whereas  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  are 
actually  almost  100  miles  Inland. 

In  1935  all  ocean  rates  to  Atlantic  ports 
were  equalized.  This  meant  that  a  shlppe/^ 
from  London  would  pay  the  same  ratejio 
ship  to  New  York,  Baltimore,  or  Norfolk. 
However,  the  rail  rate  differentials  were 
allowed  to  stand. 

During  World  War  II  there  was  so  much 
shipping  through  all  ports  that  the  rate  dif- 
ferentials made  little  difference.  It  was  not 
until  shipping  moved  Into  a  peacetime 
activity  that  the  effect  of  the  rate  differential 
began  to  be  felt  In  New  York. 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  which 
helped  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  long 
equalization  fight,  was  among  the  most  jubi- 
lant at  the  decision.  Austin  J.  Tobln,  execu- 
tive director,  said  that  "all  the  i>eople,  busi- 
nesses, and  railroads  In  the  New  Jersey-New 
York  port  district  stand  to  benefit  greatly 
from  this  historic  decision." 


State  Wins  85-Year  Fight  for  Equal  Port 
Rail  Rates — Supreme  Court  Dxcision 
Opens  the  Wat  for  Northern  Roads  To 
Cut  Charges  to  Level  in  Eftect  in  the 

South 

Washington,  May  20. — New  York  won  in 
the  Supreme  Court  today  Its  85-year-old 
fight  to  end  railroad  rate  differentiala  In 
favor  of  porta  farther  south  on  the  eastern 
seaboard. 


Since  the  late  1870'b  it  has  cost  leas  to 
ship  freight  from  the  Midwest  to  Baltimore, 
Hampton  Roads,  or  Philadelphia  for  export 
than  to  New  York  or  the  New  England  ports. 
The  same  differential  haa  applied  to  Import 
shipments  going  the  other  way. 

As  a  result  of  today's  decision  the  rail 
rates  should  soon  be  equalized.  The  way  will 
be  clear  for  the  New  York  Central  and  other 
northern  roads  to  drop  their  rates  to  the 
southern  level,  aa  they  have  been  trying  to 
do  for  years. 

(In  New  York.  S.  Sloan  Colt,  chairman  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  aald  yester- 
day he  was  happy  with  the  Court  decision. 
He  added  that  the  port  district  stood  to 
benefit  greatly.) 

The  decision  came  on  a  4-to-4  division  of 
the  Justices.  As  Is  customary  where  there 
Is  such  a  tie.  no  Individual  votes  were 
announced  and  no  opinions  were  written. 
Justice  Byron  R.  White  did  not  participate. 

This  abrupt  disposition  was.  In  a  way.  an 
Ironic  end  to  one  of  the  great  railroad  law- 
suits of  all  time.  But  the  impact  on  trans- 
portation patterns  will  be  no  less  significant. 

The  Supreme  Court  was  warned  In  the 
argument  2  months  ago  that  equal  rates 
would  send  an  even  larger  share  of  traffic 
to  dominant  New  York. 

But  former  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  repre- 
senting the  New  York  Central  and  some 
other  railroads  serving  New  York,  said  the 
port  of  New  York  had  been  steadily  going 
down  hill  because  of  the  rate  differential. 
He  said.  "We  Just  want  to  get  back  even." 

The  4-to-4  division  of  the  Court  had  such 
a  significant  Impact  because  of  the  way  the 
case  had  come  up. 

The  New  York  and  New  England  railroads 
had  filed  proposed  lower  rates  In  1956,  de- 
signed to  end  the  differential.  But  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  vetoed  these 
reductions  and  said  the  differential  must 
continue. 

A  three-Judge  Federal  District  Court  in 
Boston  found  the  ICC  decision  erroneous 
and  approved  the  rate  reduction  and  equal- 
ization. This  decision  was  stayed  pending 
Supreme  Court  review. 

The  4-to-4  division  in  the  Supreme  Court 
today  has  the  effect  of  upholding  the  district 
court.  Barring  unforeseen  new  legal  moves, 
Its  decision  should  soon  go  Into  effect  and 
the  rate  cut  be  made. 

The  differential  dates  back  to  1877,  when 
all  the  railroads  agreed  to  It. 

ocean  freicht  rates 

At  that  time  ocean  freight  cost  more  to 
Baltimore  and  other  southern  tier  ports,  as 
they  are  called,  and  the  higher  freight 
chargei^  to  the  northern  tier  were  supposed 
to  make  the  total  cost  the  same.  But  ocean 
freight  rates  now  are  the  same  to  all  Nc«-th 
Atlantic  ports  from  Europe. 

Until  now  the  rail  freight  rate  on  an  ex- 
port shipment  sent  from  any  point  west  of 
Pittsburgh  was  3  cents  more  a  hundred- 
weight when  shipped  by  way  of  New  York 
then  when  shipped  by  way  of  Baltimore.  In 
comparison  with  Philadelphia,  the  rate  to 
New  York  has  been  2  cents  higher  a  hundred- 
weight. 

Under  the  Court  decision,  the  rates  will  be 
the  same  regardless  of  the  point  of  origin  or 
the  port  to  which  an  export  Is  shipped.  For 
example,  an  exporter  In  Chicago  shipping  to 
Prance  by  way  of  an  east  coast  port  now  will 
pay  the  same  rail  freight  rate  whether  the 
shipment  Is  routed  through  New  York,  PhU- 
adelphla,  or  Baltimore. 

The  distinct  rates  apply  to  export-Import 
shipments  between  all  the  North  Atlantic 
ports  and  what  is  known  as  the  differential 
territory  In  the  Midwest — Ohio.  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  and  western  Pennsylvania. 

The  ICC  said  one  reason  for  maintaining 
the  differential  was  that  rail  distances  to  New 
York  and  Boston  were  somewhat  greater. 
But  the  other  side  pointed  out  that  the  Com- 
mission has  required  equal  rates  elsewhere, 
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for  •mnpte.  the  QxiU  of  Mazlco,  with  much 
greater  fll»t«n«i«  disparlttfla. 

ABomcBirrs  rom  mrruimAi. 

Tbe  other  argiunenta  In  faror  of  the  differ- 
ential were  that  the  new.  lower  rataa  for  the 
northern  roads  would  not  be  compensatory — 
and  that  the  southern  tier  ports  would  be 
put  at  a  heavy  disadvantage  In  the  competi- 
tion for  trafflc. 

The  Justice  Department  argued  generally 
that  the  differential  should  end.  But  It  said 
the  case  should  be  remanded  to  the  ICC  to 
consider  the  compensatory  nature  of  the  new 
rates.  That  will  not  happen  after  today's 
decision. 

Robert  W.  Otnnane.  general  counsel  of  the 
ICC.  argued  In  favor  of  the  differential.  Also 
on  that  side  were  William  L.  Marbury.  of  Bal- 
timore, representing  the  Interested  ports  and 
cities,  and  Jeryls  Langdon.  Jr..  of  Baltimore, 
representing  tlie  Pennsylvania,  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  and  other  rallro«uls. 

In  addition  to  Mr  Dewey  and  Mr  Doollttle. 
arguing  against  the  differential  was  Robert 
O.  Bleakney,  Jr..  of  Boeton.  who  represented 
the  New  Haven  and  Boeton  St  Maine  railroads 
and  the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority. 

STATiMKjrr  BT  Nrw  Toek  Porr 

3.  Sloan  Colt,  chairman  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority,  released  the  following  state- 
ment yesterday: 

"We  are  happy  that  the  US.  Supreme  Covu-t 
has  established  the  principle  that  the  rail- 
roads serving  the  port  of  New  York  have  the 
right  to  equalize  their  rates  on  export-Import 
freight  with  the  lower  rail  rates  enjoyed  at 
the  ports  of  Baltimore.  Philadelphia,  and 
Norfolk. 

"All  the  people,  businesses  and  rcUlroads  in 
the  New  Jersey-New  York  port  district  stand 
to  benefit  greatly  from  this  historic  decision, 
which  affirms  the  Judgment  of  the  Fyderal 
District  Court  In  Boston  last  year. 

"Most  of  the  New  York  harbor  railroads, 
supported  by  the  State  and  city  of  New  York 
and  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  and 
many  other  blstate  port  interests  all  worked 
together  for  nearly  a  decade  to  remove  this 
archaic  and  arbitrary  rate  handicap,  which 
has  diverted  countless  tons  of  commerce,  and 
therefore  Jobs  and  business,  from  the  port  of 
New  York. 

"The  successful  climax  to  this  long  struggle 
for  rate  parity  is  a  result  of  years  of  hard 
work  by  many  people.  In  the  final  phase 
of  the  effort,  former  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
made  a  brilliant  presentation  before  the 
Supreme  Court  as  special  counsel  for  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  and  the  port  authority." 

GOVEBNOB'3    Omci!    COMMINTS 

Governor  Rockefeller's  office  released  the 
following  statement  yesterday: 

"The  State  of  New  York  was  greatly  grati- 
fied by  the  decision  today  of  the  US.  Supreme 
Court  in  the  port  equalization  case.  The 
effect  of  this  decision  is  to  set  aside  the  dis- 
criminatory freight  rates  on  export-import 
traffic  that  have  hurt  the  port  of  New  York  in 
competition  with  other  Atlantic  seaboard 
ports. 

"This  Important  decision  culminates  near- 
ly a  decade  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  railroads  serving  the  port 
and  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  to  end 
the  discriminatory  rail  freight  rates  on  trafflc 
through  our  great  port.  The  equalization  of 
these  rates  should  stimulate  conunerce  In  our 
port  with  resulting  additional  Job  opportunl- 
Uea.- 


May  21 


Midwestern  (petitioners  ar«  opposing  a  re- 
duction of  approximately  10  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  ordered  by  the  ICC  on  wheat  and 
flour  shipments  to  the  gulf. 


ICC  Heass  Rats  'Pxju. 

Chicago,  May  20 — Southern  and  South- 
western shippers  and  State  officials  iirged  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  today  to 
keep  In  force  freight  rate  reductions  on  wheat 
and  fiour  shipments  to  gulf  ports. 


MINOW  RESIGNATION  A  BLOW  TO 
THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
loss  of  Newton  Minow  as  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Communicationa  Com- 
mission is  serious  to  this  Nation. 

Newton  Minow  has  represented  a 
breath  of  clean,  fresh  air  in  the  stulti- 
fied overcommercialized  bog  of  television 
and  radio 

As  FCC  Chairman  Mr.  Minow  ac- 
knowledged that  there  is  much  that  is 
good  in  television,  that  it  has  been  im- 
proving, that  its  technical  proficiency  is 
often  marvelous. 

But  he  represented  a  clean,  sharp 
break  from  the  established  PCC  view- 
point that  the  agency  existed  to  serve  the 
well-heeled  owners  in  this  Immensely 
profitable  industry  that  enjoys  govern- 
ment assigned  and  protected  monopoly 
to  reach  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
American  public.  Minow  was  never  an 
Indiistry  apologist. 

His  vast  wasteland  Indictment  has  al- 
ready done  much  to  bring  realization  In 
America  of  the  tragedy  of  planned  and 
promoted  corruption  of  the  public  taste 
that  has  characterized  television  espe- 
cially. 

His  latest  achievement  In  persuading 
his  Commission  to  limit  television  and 
radio  commercial  time  represents 
another  solid  contribution  to  American 
sanity. 

Mr  President.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  Newton  Minow  Is  a  Milwaukee  na- 
tive. His  parents  still  live  In  WUwau- 
kee. 

He  Is  a  young.  Intelligent,  imaginative 
man  with  a  remarkable  sense  of  public 
responsibility.  His  contribution  to  his 
Nation  will  continue  in  private  life  as  a 
leading  executive  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.  But  I  earnestly  hope  that 
he  can  somehow  be  persuaded  to  return 
soon  again  to  government. 

His  talents  are  rare  and  urgently  need- 
ed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  editorials  from  the  Janesvllle 
Press -Gazette,  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  and  the  Washington  Daily  News  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Janesvllle  (Wis.)  Press -Gazette) 
Minow  Had  UNnniSTANDiNo 
Newton  N  Minow,  unUl  his  resignation 
this  week,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  failed  to  en- 
dear tiimself  In  the  areas  where  his  Commis- 
sion had  Jurisdiction,  but  he  is  nonetheless 
entitled  to  a  measure  of  praise. 

This  Is  entirely  apart  from  his  rows  with 
the  television  industry  in  particular,  and  his 
acid  comments  on  Hie  content  of  much  of 
the  TV  offerings. 

Where  Minow  diatinguUhed  himself.  It 
seems  to  ua,  wiis  In  his  recognition  of  the 
overblown  Federal  establUiiment  and  the 
Jungle  of  bureaucratic  procedure.  He  re- 
peatedly admitted  his  own  Inability  to  cope 
with  the  overlapping  and  redtape  within  the 
Pederal    Communications    Commission,    and 


apparenUy  he  did  what  he  could  to  slmDlif, 
things  and  weed  out  the  surplusage  He  e*/ 
hardly  be  blamed  If  he  fell  short  of  his  mT 
bltlons.  considering  the  entrenched  bur^' 
cratlc  system.  "* 

Other  Government  departments  and  acen 
clea  are  Just  as  bad  or  worse  than  the  Per 
but  It  is  not  often  that  a  Minow  comes  alon. 
with  the  Idea  that  reforms  are  overdue  and 
simplification  Is  In  order  The  sad  truth  u 
that  most  Pederal  officials  go  the  other  dlrec 
tlon  and  spend  their  major  effort  in  emnlre 
building  The  more  complex  and  abstruse 
the  system  the  more  employees  are  needed 
and  the  more  employees  the  more  important 
the  officials  Job. 

{From  the  Washington  E\enlng  Star  Ma» 
16.   19«3]  '        ' 

Lirs   ON   THE   Wastxland 

Like  tlie  stage  director  of  a  new  play.  New- 
ton  N.  Minow  has  retired  to  the  wings  to  see 
how  the  show  he  created  catches  on  For  the 
principal  benefits  from  his  brief  term  as  Fed- 
eral  Communications  Commission  Chairman 
are  Just  beginning  to  unfold. 

Mr  Mlnow's  oft-quoted  "vast  wasteland- 
criticism  of  television  programing  had  shock 
value,  but  so  far  there  is  no  evidence  that  it 
has  transformed  the  electric  box  Into  m 
oasis  of  well-balanced  entertainment  and 
Information.  Yet  there  is  reason  for  hope, 
not  only  from  the  well-meaning  intention* 
of  many  broadcasters,  but  from  the  stage  set 
by  Mr   Minow. 

When  he  said,  "What  this  country  needs 
Is  more  television,  not  less,"  Mr.  Minow 
meant  that  competition  could  lift  the  in- 
dustry's standards  more  surely  than  any  out- 
side pressures,  however  subtle.  He  found 
that  nearly  half  of  the  Nation's  272  TV  audi- 
ence areas  have  only  station  to  watch. 

His  remedy  was  twofold:  Legislation  sup- 
porting educational  TV  and  the  requirement 
that  all  new  TV  sets,  beginning  next  year, 
must  be  equipped  with  70  ultra  high  fre- 
quency channels  in  addition  to  the  12  very 
high  frequency  ones  now  available.  Addi- 
tionally, he  helped  get  America  out  In  front 
In  the  satellite  communications  program. 

All  this  represents  quite  a  legacy  from 
one  man's  2-year  term.  Properly  tended  by 
S.  William  Henry,  the  promising  new  FCC 
Chairman.  It  could  produce  a  fruitful  growth 
on  tlie  wasteland. 
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[From  the  Washington  Daily  News) 
Minow    Bows   Otrr 

Two  years  ago  a  young,  almost  unknown 
Chicago  lawyer  took  over  as  Chairman  of  the 
Pederal  Communications  Commission  and 
promptly  Jolted  the  powerful  television  In- 
dustry, which  the  FCC  regulates,  by  terming 
It  "a  vast  wasteland." 

Yesterday,  the  Kennedy  administration's 
first  FCC  Chairman.  Newton  N  Minow,  quit 
the  Government  to  return  to  private  Indus- 
try— as  he  had  said  he  would 

A.s-sessmenta  of  his  performance  are  many 

But  the  net  of  his  public  service,  we  think. 
Uj  decisively  on  the  plus  Bide  His  "vast 
wa.steland"  upeech.  tf  it  .•served  no  other  pur- 
pose, alerted  the  TV  Industry  and  kept  It  on 
Its  toes  as  to  Its  responslbllltle«  to  ser^'e  the 
public  Interest. 

Under  Mr.  Mlnow's  tenure,  educational 
television  made  extraordinary  progress  and 
the  FCC  adopted  a  program  of  user  fees  un- 
der which  licensees  will  pay  the  Government 
filing  fees  of  about  $3  8  million  a  year,  be- 
ginning next  January.  And,  In  a  pressure- 
prone  agency  which  often  in  the  past  has 
been  subject  to  scandal,  Mr.  Mlnow  kept 
himself  above  reproach. 

We  hope  FCC  Member  E  William  Henry, 
chosen  by  President  Kennedy  as  Mr,  Mlnow's 
successor,  will  do  as  well. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Lawrence  Laurent  of  the  staff  of  the 


Washington  Post  wrote  a  very  fine  arti- 
cle which  was  printed  in  the  Record 
yesterday,  pointing  out  that  while  Mr. 
Mlnow's  wasteland  indictment  over- 
shadows many  of  his  other  contribu- 
tions, his  achievements  have  been  very 
great;  including  a  sharp  and  encourag- 
ing improvement  in  educational  tele- 
vision, an  excellent  step-up  in  high 
quality  children's  programs,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  communications  satel- 
lite— which,  incidentally,  he  feels  was 
his  greatest  achievement,  and  that  will 
startle  some  of  his  fans;  the  $1  charge 
for  long-distance  telephone  calls  which 
has  been  established,  and  a  great  in- 
crease in  public  affairs  coverage  by  tele- 
vision. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  briefly  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin about  Newton  Minow.  He  has 
been  a  great  public  servant.  His  de- 
parture from  Government  service  is  a 
great  loss  to  the  Nation.  I  hope  he  will 
return.  

CORRECTION   OP   SENATE   BILL   ON 

BUILDINGS  FOR  THE  BUREAU  OF 

THE   MINT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  9  the  Senate  considered  and  passed 
S.  874.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Treasury 
to  build  additional  facilities  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Mint. 

As  introduced  and  as  reported  from  the 
committee,  the  bill  did  not  contain  any 
limitations  as  to  time  or  as  to  the  amount 
which  might  be  sF>ent. 

I  propKJsed  an  amendment  designed  to 
limit  the  time  for  appropriations  to  be 
made  to  10  years.  As  the  result  of  dis- 
cussion on  the  floor,  my  amendment  was 
revised  for  the  purpose  of  including  an 
overall  $30  million  ceiling  for  the  work 
to  be  done  under  the  bill. 

Unfortunately,  in  making  this  revision 
of  my  amendment,  language  was  adopted 
which  unintentionally  made  this  $30  mil- 
lion limitation  applicable  to  each  of  the 
next  10  fiscal  years.  In  other  words,  in- 
stead of  an  overall  limitation  of  $30  mil- 
lion, the  overall  limitation  would  come 
to  $300  million. 

This  error  has  been  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, to  which  the  bill  was  referred.  I  am 
sure  they  will  be  able  to  correct  this 
without  any  difHculty.  and  we  can  accept 
a  revised  version  of  the  bill  when  it 
passes  the  House. 

I  think  it  is  desirable  to  make  this 
statement  so  that  there  should  be  no 
misundcr.standing  of  the  intention  of  the 
Senate  when  it  passes  S.  874. 


DOES  AID  TO  YUGOSLAVIA  MAKE 

SENSE? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
vite Senators'  attention  to  an  unusual 
article  from  Yugoslavia  by  Mr.  Crosby 
Noyes.  European  correspondent  for  the 
Washington  Star. 

As  one  who  fought  hard  last  year 
against  providing  a  development  loan  of 


$10  million  to  Yugoslavia,  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  find  that  Mr.  Noyes'  article 
makes  remarkable  sense,  although  I  dis- 
agree with  his  apparent  conclusion. 

I  am  still  very  much  inclined  to  feel 
that  we  should  tie  tight  political  strings 
to  any  future  aid  to  Communist  dicta- 
tor. Tito.  I  still  think  that  our  eco- 
nomic support  should  be  squarely  based 
on  Tito's  performance  in  supporting  us 
in  our  life-and -death  struggle  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  still  think  Tito  is  against 
us.  not  with  us. 

For  the  past  several  years — and  with 
Increasing  frequency — as  Mr.  Noyes 
frankly  points  out — Tito  has  been  far 
more  often  on  the  Soviet  side  than  on 
our  side. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Noyes  does  the 
best  job  of  documenting  the  argument 
that  Yugoslavia  does  in  fact  exercise  at 
least  a  degree  of  independence  from  the 
Soviet  bloc  that  I  have  read. 

With  all  the  violent  polemics  on  both 
sides  of  this  highly  charged  issue  of  aid 
to  Yugoslavia,  this  balanced,  objective, 
scholarly  account  is  very  welcome.  I  say 
this  although — from  my  viewpoint — it 
still  seems  to  come  down  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  Tito  paradox. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  entitled  "Aid  Helps 
Yugoslavia  Steady  Unstable  Area"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aid  Helps  Yugoslavia  Steady  Unstable 
Area 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

Belgrade.— In  Yugoslavia,  It  may  be  com- 
munism with  a  difference,  but  It  is  still 
communism. 

No  one  can  walk  around  this  city,  draped 
with  red  flags  marked  by  the  hammer  and 
sickle  and  plastered  with  Socialist  slogans, 
without  being  very  much  aware  of  the  fact. 
No  one  can  listen  to  a  sp>eech  by  any  Yugo- 
slav leader  without  being  persuaded  of  his 
devotion  to  Marx  and  Lenin. 

No  one  can  talk  about  the  possibility  of 
Improving  relations  between  Yugoslavia  and 
the  United  States  without  taking  the  Com- 
munist factor  fully  Into  account. 

OUTLOOK    VtRT    DIFFERENT 

For  a  nominally  nonallned  neutralist 
country.  Yugoslav  leaders  talk  with  dis- 
tressing regularity  out  of  the  Eastern  side 
of  their  mouths.  However  cordial  they  may 
be  In  their  dealings  with  American  diplomats, 
their  outlook  on  world  affairs  In  general  Is 
radically  different  from  ours.  In  the  United 
Nations  Yugoslavia's  vote  is  cast  at  least 
60  percent  of  the  time  with  the  leftist  group 
of  neutralist  nations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  against  the  United  States. 

In  this  respect.  President  Tito  himself 
is  something  of  a  special  problem. 

His  speech  to  the  neutral  nations  con- 
ference In  Belgrade  In  1961.  defending  Rus- 
sia's renewal  of  nuclear  testing  and  contain- 
ing kindly  references  to  the  East  German 
Communist  regime,  raised  hackles  through- 
out the  West.  His  triumphal  visit  to  Moscow 
last  winter  where  he  was  lionized  by  Premier 
Khrushchev  did  nothing  to  endear  him  or 
his  country  to  Washington. 

STANDING  IN  MOSCOW  IMPORTANT 

As  one  of  the  very  few  remaining  Yugoslav 
leaders  who  got  his  training  In  Leninist  Rus- 
sia, Tito  clings  to  the  traditional  Communist 
verbiage  more  strongly  than  his  younger  col- 


leagues. There  Is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
his  standing  in  Moscow  is  infinitely  more  im- 
portant to  him  from  an  emotional  stand- 
point than  his  standing  in  the  West.  His  re- 
ception by  KiLrushchev  amounted  for  him  to 
a  final  rehabilitation  and,  In  effect,  an  officlsU 
admission  that  It  was  the  Russians  and  not 
he  that  had  been  re8p>onslble  for  the  break  in 
1948. 

All  this,  inevitably,  has  had  a  disturbing 
effect  on  relations  between  Yugoslavia  and 
the  United  States  In  the  past.  Beyond  any 
doubt  there  wlU  be  more  problems  In  the 
future.  In  Washington  and  elsewhere  honest 
men  may  ask  themselves  what  the  West  has 
accomplished  here  after  13  years  of  effort  and 
nearly  $2  billion  of  aid.  Some,  In  exaspera- 
tion, may  decide  that  Yugoslavia  deserves  to 
be  written  off  and  treated  like  a  full-fledged 
member  of  the  Communist  bloc. 

And  yet  so  far  as  most  qualified  observers 
are  concerned  this  would  be  a  huge  and  Inex- 
cusable mistake. 

SEEN    AS    NET    ASSET 

In  his  book  on  "Socialism  and  War,"  Ed- 
vard  KardelJ.  senior  vice  president  of  the 
Yugoslav  Federal  Executive  and  one  of  Tito's 
certain  successors,  suggests  that  "when  mak- 
ing an  objective  analysis,  one  should  •  •  • 
not  allow  slogans  or  political  declarations  to 
conceal  insight  Into  the  real  substance  of 
things."  Or,  as  American  Ambassador  George 
Kennan  puts  It  more  simply.  "What's  Impor- 
tant Is  not  what  these  people  say.  but  what 
they  are." 

If  this  rule  is  observed,  Yugoslavia,  by  any 
standard  of  measurement,  emerges  as  a  net 
asset  to  the  West.  And  what  has  been 
achieved  here  with  Western  help  Is  far  too 
valuable  to  be  thrown  away  In  a  fit  of 
political  pique. 

To  state  the  obvious,  what  the  West  has 
received  for  Its  support  and  effort  Is  the  con- 
duct of  an  Independent  country  over  a  13- 
year  period.  It  has  achieved  political  sta- 
bility in  an  area  whose  traditional  Instability 
has  been  a  breeding  ground  of  war  for  many 
generations. 

It  has  encouraged  In  Yugoslavia  a  wlse.^ 
policy  of  calm  quiet  and  orderly  relations 
with  all  of  Its  neighbors  to  the  West.  The 
borders  with  Austria.  Italy  and  Greece  are 
wide  open  for  a  free  exchange  of  persons, 
goods  and  ideas. 

BIG  INFORMATION   PROGRAM 

Radio  broadcasts  to  Yugoslavia  from  the 
West  are  unjammed.  Newspapers  and  maga- 
zines circulate  freely.  The  United  States 
operates  an  Information  program  here  on  a 
scale  that  Is  unthinkable  in  any  other  coun- 
try of  the  Soviet  bloc.  Ironically  enough, 
the  only  Iron  curtain  that  exists  here  Is 
between  Yugoslavia  and  Its  fellow  Commu- 
nist neighbor,  Albania. 

At  the  same  time,  the  country's  military 
posture  remains  completely  Independent. 
Yugoslavia  Is  a  member  neither  of  the  War- 
saw Pact  nor  the  Comlcom — Eastern  Europe's 
version  of  the  Common  Market.  Its  Inde- 
pendent behavior  and  successful  develop- 
ment set  an  Instructive  example  for  other 
members  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  Aljove  all.  Yugo- 
slavia is  a  living  manifestation  of  the  fact 
that  a  country  may  be  Marxist  without  being 
a  satellite  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  serving  Its 
political  purposes. 

And  beyond  this.  Yugoslavia  Is  something 
more. 

If  one  looks  at  this  country  for  what  It 
Is,  and  resists  the  temptation  to  lump  all 
"Communists"  together  for  mass  condemna- 
tion. It  is  clear  enough  that  common  slogans 
and  quotations  from  Marx  cover  a  very  large 
spectrum  of  political  and  social  attitudes 
within  the  Communist  world.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  the  contradictions  which  sepa- 
rate the  Yugoslavs  from  say  the  Communist 
Chinese  are  a  good  deal  more  fundamental 
than  the  contradictions  which  divide  Yugo- 
slavia from  the  West. 
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It  would  tM  an  exa^pgermUon  perhapa  to 
describe  the  mjmtetn  in  TugoslavU  u  UtMr^l. 
The  Yucoelars  themeelTee  prefer  the  w«tl 
"progreertvB"  In  oontnwt  to  tbe  "reactionary" 
outlook  of  their  Chlneee  comrades.  Tet  it 
U  no  exaggeration  at  all  to  say  that  com- 
munism aa  It  exists  here  Is  luilque.  And  that 
In  Uie  historical  development  of  communism 
throughout  the  world  Yugoslavia  may  well 
exert  the  greater  Influence  m  the  long  run. 

When  It  comes  to  the  Internal  system  a 
certain  degree  of  caution  Is  advisable  Por 
an  outsider — or  for  that  matter  for  the  aver- 
age Yugoslav — It  Is  hard  to  say  exactly  how 
the  system  works.  What  one  can  say  with 
reasonable  assurance  Is  that  Yugoslavia  has 
gone  further  In  the  process  of  decentraliza- 
tion both  In  political  control  and  In  the  con- 
trol of  the  means  of  production  than  any 
other  Communist  country  In  the  world 

This  principle  of  decentralization  Is  firmly 
written  Into  the  new  Yugoslav  Constitution 
adopted  this  spring.  Though  It  assures  Tito's 
position  as  president  of  the  country  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  (he  Ls  now  70)  It  also  assures 
that  no  one  In  the  futiue  wlU  exercise  the 
same  amount  of  personal  leadership.  Presi- 
dential terms  are  fixed  by  law  as  In  the 
United  States  to  two  4-year  terms.  Less  Im- 
portant positions  are  fixed  except  In  special 
clrctimstances  to  single  4-year  terms. 

ALLOWS     FOB     OZBATS 

Though,  as  in  all  Communist  systems 
there  Is  only  one  party,  there  Is  room  In  the 
Yugoslav  political  setup  for  very  considerable 
dlssentlon  and  debate.  The  process,  as  one 
observer  describes  It.  operates  more  like  that 
of  a  board  of  directors  who  agree  on  objec- 
tives but  argue  over  ways  and  means  of 
achieving  them. 

The  new  constitution  provides,  among 
other  things,  for  four  separate  houses  of  par- 
liament which,  together  with  a  Federal 
chamber,  legislate  In  specific  fields  of  eco- 
nomics, education  and  culture,  social  welfare 
and  health  and  political  organization.  Some 
American  political  theorists  see  In  this  sys- 
tem a  possible  Improvement  on  our  own  sys- 
tem of  congressional  cotnmittees. 

Apart  from  Its  central  political  organiza- 
tion the  all  pervading  authority  of  the  nor- 
mal Communist  state  is  notably  subdued  in 
Yugoslavia.  Police  activity  la  restricted  and 
political  prisoners  are  few.  Within  limits 
freedom  of  expression  Is  tolerated  and  legal 
protections  for  the  Individual  are  being  In- 
creased. Religious  freedom  Is  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  and.  after  a  brief  experi- 
ment In  collectivization  of  farms,  84  percent 
of  agrtcultiiral  property  Is  now  privately 
owned. 

In  the  economic  organisation  of  the  coun- 
try, the  principle  of  decentralization  In 
theory  at  least,  goes  even  further.  Under 
the  general  blueprint  of  successive  5-year 
plans,  control,  and  development  of  industrial 
enterprises — from  beer  factories  to  hotels  to 
Iron  mines  and  railroads — lie  In  the  hands  of 
separate  workers'  collectives.  Workers  coun- 
cils name  their  own  directors,  raise  their  own 
money  and,  again  in  theory  at  least,  decide 
on  the  distribution  of  profits. 

BNOOUKACK8     MZBCXXS 

Once  again,  a  degree  o*  caution  Ls  neces- 
sary Most  certainly  the  central  government 
through  Its  control  of  central  banks  and 
other  mechanisms  exerts  a  very  real  degree 
of  control  over  a  system  which  otherwise 
might  come  close  to  anarchy.  It  enoour.iges 
mergers  between  competing  enterprises,  dis- 
courages foreign  competition  and  generally 
sees  to  It  that  the  economic  development  of 
the  covintry  conforms  with  the  overall  plan. 

Even  so.  however.  In  a  country  approxi- 
mately the  siae  of  North  Dakota  there  are 
some  39  separate  railroad  systems.  If  It  con- 
tinues In  its  present  tendencies  the  economic 
organisation  of  the  country  will  Inevitably 
lead  to  what  one  otjserrer  describes  wryly 


as  the  "restoratloo  of  many  features  of  a 
capitalist  eoonomy"  with  the  single  proviso 
of  collective  ownership. 

It  Is  not.  however  simply  the  nature  of  Its 
Internal  development  or  the  fact  that  Yugo- 
slavia has  managed  to  dispense  with  some  of 
the  more  disagreeable  aspects  of  communism 
that  sets  It  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum 
from  a  country  like  Communist  China  Ptor 
more  fundamental  In  this  regard  Ls  Yugo- 
slavia's attitude  toward  the  non-Communist 
world.  And  most  specifically  the  attitude  of 
Its  leaders  on  the  Issue  of  peace  and  war 

This  is.  of  course,  the  great  liwue  that 
divides  the  Communist  world  today  It  lies 
at  the  heart  of  the  Chinese  charge  that  the 
Yugoslav  leaders  are  revisionist,  while  they, 
the  Chinese,  are  the  true  disciples  of  Marx 
and  Lenin.  It  Ls  the  bajsls  for  the  growing 
dispute  between  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
upon  which  the  whole  future  of  the  Com- 
munist movement  depends  And  In  this 
dispute  Yugoslavia  plays  In  Its  own  right  a 
singularly  important  and  propheUc  role. 

In  Its  approach  to  the  non-Communist 
world,  as  in  Its  Internal  development.  Yugo- 
slavia has  been  on  the  side  of  pragmatism 
as  opposed   to  dogma  since  Stallns  day. 

"You  must  underst;\nd."  a  Yugoslav  Intel- 
lectual expl.-ilned  to  me  "That  when  we 
speak  of  'capltallsf  we  are  speaking  of  the 
system  as  we  knew  it— as  It  existed  here  and 
In  Eastern  Europe  tjefore  the  war.  In  many 
ways  It  was  almi^t  like  the  capitalist  system 
that  Marx  WTote  about  In  the  19th  century. 
We  realize  of  course  that  It  does  not  much 
respmble  the  system  In  Western  Europe  or 
In  the  United  States  today  " 

CHAMPIOVXD    COEXISTXNCX 

Thus  when  a  leader  like  Mr  KardelJ  speaks 
of  the  "dLslntegratlon  of  capitalism."  he  is 
speaking  of  the  dissolution  of  a  system 
which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  has  long 
since  ceased  to  exist.  Hu  own  revisionism 
consists  of  the  bold  assertion  that  •since  the 
time  of  Marx  and  Lenin  the  world  has  con- 
tinued to  change,  that  capitalism  has 
changed  In  many  features,  and  that  socialism 
too  has  changed  In  many  features — these 
changes,  of  course,  taking  place  In  two  dif- 
ferent directions." 

Thus  also,  since  the  days  of  Stalin,  the 
Yugoslavs  have  championed  the  Idea  of  "ac- 
tive coexistence"  with  the  Wefrt,  rejecting 
the  Idea  of  the  forcible  Impoeltlon  of  the 
Communist  system  on  other  countries  and 
the  Chinese  theories  about  the  Inevitability 
of  war  between  the  "socialist"  and  "capital- 
ist" worlds.  Peace.  In  the  Yugoslav  book.  Is 
In  the  elementary  Interest  of  socialism  as  It 
Is  In  the  elementary  Interest  of  humanity  as 
a  whole. 

All  this,  of  course.  Is  quite  Incompatible 
with  the  whole  basis  for  Chinese  doctrine 
and  policy.  From  their  point  of  view  It 
represents  a  fatal  heresy  and  a  very  real 
threat  to  their  own  position  of  power  and 
Influence  within  the  Communist  world. 
With  Soviet  Russia  edging  cautiously  in  the 
direction  of  a  similar  "revisionism"  of  Its 
own,  the  stakes  are  enormous.  And  the  In- 
terest of  the  West  In  the  outcome  of  the 
strusgle  Is  no  less  than  that  of  the  countries 
directly  Involved. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  comment  briefly  on  the  rer:.arlcs  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  concern- 
ing the  article  written  by  Mr.  Noycs.  I 
read  the  article.  There  seems  to  be  a 
paradox  between  the  recitation  of  facts 
and  the  conclusion  which  he  draws  from 
those  facts.  In  the  article  he  points  out 
the  repetition  with  which  Tito  has  pro- 
claimed his  devotion  to  communism. 
Time  and  again  Tito  has  reiterated  his 
subscription  to  the  Communist  philos- 
ophy. Then  he  points  out  that  in  the 
United  Nations  Tito  has  voted  with  Com- 
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muwat  Russia.    Then  Mr.  Noyea  finau- 
conclude.  that  although  Tito  \&1^ 
these  things.  It  is  to  our  interests  to  giv! 
him  aid.    I  have  some  difflculty  in  foi 
lowing  that  argument 


COMMUNIST  BUILDUP  IN  WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 

Mr   LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President   I  wish 
to  speak  briefly  on  the  subject  of  Cuba 

We  cannot  and  should  not  be  com 
placent  about  the  condition  that  pre 
vails  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  through 
the  menace  of  the  Communist  base  in 
Cuba:  nor  should  we  be  lulled  into  the 
belief  that  In  spite  of  the  Communis 
buildup  in  Cuba  and  in  other  Central 
and  South  American  countries,  all  Is  well 
with  our  country. 

Have  we  forgotten  the  words  spoken 
by  President  Kennedy  in  his  inaugural 
address  when  he  stated  that  our  country 
was  "unwilling  to  witness  or  to  permit 
the  slow  undoing  of  those  human  rights 
to  which  this  Nation  has  always  been 
committed  and  to  which  we  are  com- 
mitted today  at  home  and  around  the 
world:  let  every  nation  know— whether 
it  wishes  us  well  or  ill— that  we  shall 
in  the  interest  of  survival  and  triumph 
pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet 
any  hardship,  support  any  friend  and 
oppose  any  foe  This  much  we  pledge 
and  more.  And  let  every  other  power 
know  that  this  hemisphere  intends  to 
remain  the  master  of  its  own  house." 

Is  it  true  that  "this  hemisphere  In- 
tends to  remain  the  master  of  Its  own 
house"? 

Unwittingly-  we  are  supporting  Castro 
and  his  Communist  government.  Castro 
is  not  our  friend  but  our  foe.  We  are 
also  hindering  the  foes  of  Castro,  thus 
indirectly  giving  comfort  and  aid  to  this 
Communist  enemy  of  our  country. 

Peaceful  coexistence  with  Castro— the 
leader  of  totalitarianism  in  America- 
can  only  lead  to  increased  trouble  and 
danger.  Cuba  indisputably  Is  the  for- 
tress of  communism  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  is  the  training  ground 
for  the  Communist  technique  of  subver- 
sion, infiltration,  sabotage,  and  provo- 
cation of  riots  precipitated  simulta- 
neously by  push-botton  technique. 

The  Soviet  military  might  in  Cuba  is 
not  growing  weaker  but  stronger.  Signs 
of  Communist  growth  in  other  Latin 
American  countries  are  being  manifest. 
It  Is  blmdness  of  the  worst  type  for  us 
to  believe  tliat  the  Soviet  power  In  Cuba 
is  a  trifle  and.  therefore,  should  be  looked 
upon  with  indiCference. 

Out  of  South  America  the  word  is 
emerging  that  Francois  Duvalier  in 
Haiti  is  dealing  with  Castro  and  has 
proposed  the  establishment  of  Castro 
military  bases  in  that  country. 

For  our  own  security  we  cannot  suffer 
the  present  entrenchment  of  Soviet - 
Communist  forces  on  the  Cuban  island. 

The  people  of  our  country  were  led  to 
believe  that  when  the  quarantine  was 
lifted  and  the  commitment  of  no  inva- 
sion of  Cuba  was  given,  that  the  Com- 
munist troops  and  technicians  would  be 
wiyidrawn.  Six  months  have  passed;  ^ 
th^roops  and  technicians  are  still  there. 
Our  position  Is  growing  weaker  and  that 
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of  the  Communists  stronger  In  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 

If  under  the  agreement  committing 
our  country  not  to  Invade  Cuba,  Soviet 
Russia  committed  itself  to  withdraw  its 
technicians  and  troops — then  our  self- 
respect  and  the  maintenance  of  our 
honor  requires  that  we  demand  a  ful- 
fillment of  that  commitment  by  Russia. 

With  respect  to  Cuba,  ostrichlike  we 
are  hiding  our  heads  in  the  sand,  think- 
ing and  hoping  that  while  so  doing  the 
problem  will  vanish. 

La.Nt  October  22  our  country,  by  its 
fearless  position,  won  to  itself  the  re- 
spect of  the  nations  of  the  Far  East.  Eu- 
rope, Central  and  South  America. 
Abandonment  of  vacillation  and  the 
adoption  again  of  firm  decision  will  re- 
ceive the  support  of  overwhelming  num- 
bers of  our  citizens  and  reestablish 
confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  freedom- 
loving  people  of  the  world  in  our  lead- 
ership which  has  waned  as  Castro  has 
grown  ever  stronger. 

The  situation  and  the  time  is  critical; 
we  carmot  afford  this  retrogression  In  our 
ability  to  preserve  the  continued  free  life 
of  our  country. 

The  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee of  the  Conmilttee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  its  report 
on  the  Cuban  military  buildup,  among 
other  things  said: 

The  Soviets  are  In  Cuba  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  Increasing  and  spreading  com- 
munism's Influence  and  power  in  Latin 
America  and  we  can  be  siore  that  they  will 
exploit  theU-  foothold  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible.  The  paramount  danger  at 
this  time  Is  that  the  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere may  be  subverted  one  by  one  and  be 
exploited.  In  turn,  for  subversive  and  revolu- 
tionary activities.  By  this  process  of  erosion 
our  neighbors  to  the  South  may  fall  nation 
by  nation  until  the  entire  hemisphere  is  lost 
and  the  Communist  goal  of  Isolating  the 
United  States  has  been   attained. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Importance  of  making  every  effort  to 
ascertain  the  truth  with  respect  to  this  mat- 
ter cannot  be  overemphasized.  The  crltl- 
callty  of  It  can  best  be  Illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  testimony  established  that,  upon 
the  assumption  that  all  missiles  and  associ- 
ated equipment  and  the  necessary  personnel 
were  readily  available  near  preselected  sites 
In  a  state  of  complete  readiness,  mobile 
medium  range  missiles  could  be  made  opera- 
tional In  a  matter  of  hours.  Thus,  If  these 
missiles  and  their  associated  equipment  re- 
main In  Cuba,  the  danger  is  clear  and  ob- 
vious. 

Whether  or  not  all  the  strategic  mis- 
siles and  bombers  were  removed  from 
Cuba  is  an  issue  of  grave  importance. 
On  this  subject  the  report,  among  other 
things,  said: 

It  Is  fair  to  say.  however,  that  this  Is  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  the  Intelligence 
community.  Based  on  skepticism,  If  noth- 
ing else,  there  is  grave  apprehension  on  this 
score.  It  Is  agreed  that  Iron-clad  assurance 
of  the  complete  absence  of  Soviet  strategic 
missiles  In  Cuba  can  come  only  as  a  result 
of  thorough,  penetrating  onslte  Inspection 
by  reliable  observers.  The  current  Intelli- 
gence estimates  that  they  are  not  present  Is 
based  largely  on  the  negative  evidence  that 
there  is  no  affirmative  proof  to  the  contrary. 
This  of  course,  was  precisely  the  status  of 
the   matter   prior   to   last  October    14. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
through  a  fully  coordinated  and  collab- 


orated plan  succeeded  in  the  removal  of 
Trujillo  from  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Dominican  Republic.  It  did 
so  by  severing  primarily  commercial  re- 
lationship with  Trujillo.  The  least  that 
the  Organization  of  America  States 
could  do  is  now  to  apply  to  Castro  the 
same  treatment  that  it  gave  to  Trujillo. 
Among  the  captive  nations  rumblings 
arc  being  heard  about  the  Communist 
government  through  the  direction  of  the 
Soviet  providing  economic  and  other  aid 
to  nations  such  as  Cuba  at  the  expense 
of  the  people  of  the  benefactor  Commu- 
nist government  who  are  denied  a  better 
life  through  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  when 
it  was  testified  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  that  all  missiles  had  been 
removed  from  Cuba,  I  put  the  question 
to  high  echelon  officials.  "Are  you  certain 
that  the  missiles  are  not  in  the  caves  of 
Cuba?"  The  answer  was,  "We  do  not 
believe  there  are  any  missiles  in  the 
caves."  I  then  put  the  question,  "Why 
do  you  say  "We  do  not  believe'?"  The 
answer  was  that.  "We  have  no  proof  that 
they  are  in  the  caves." 

I  followed  that  by  the  statement,  "On 
the  basis  of  that  type  of  logic  you  will 
conclude  that  there  are  no  missiles  in  the 
caves  until  affirmative  proof  is  brought 
to  you  that  there  are." 

I  could  not  subscribe  to  that  type  of 
thinking. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  an 
article  written  by  Mr.  Roscoe  Drummond 
entitled  "Cuba:  Unresolved — Time  for 
New  Action." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cttba:  Unresolved — Ttme  for  New  Action 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
When  John  J.  McCone,  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  and  aU  of  the  In- 
telligence chiefs  of  the  Pentagon  combined 
are  unable  to  convince  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  that 
Soviet  offensive  weapons  have  been  with- 
drawn from  Cuba,  something  needs  to  be 
done  about  it. 

I  believe  that  something  can  be  done. 
Before  attempting  to  suggest  one  course  of 
action.  I  want  to  point  up  the  central  find- 
ings of  the  Stennls  committee  and  to  ex- 
amine whether  these  findings  are  supported 
by  responsible,  fair-minded  men. 

After  taking  exhaustive,  secret  testimony 
from  the  entire  intelligence  community  of 
the  Government,  Includiag  State,  Defense, 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  plus  more 
than  70  nonofflclal  witnesses,  the  Senate 
committee  unanimously  concluded:  "Stra- 
tegic weapons  may  or  may  not  be  now  In 
Cuba.  We  can  reach  no  conclusion  on  this 
because  of  lack  of  evidence." 

All  of  the  witnesses  and  all  of  the  testi- 
mony from  the  administration  said  Just  the 
opposite — that  the  strategic  missile  and  of- 
fensive weapons  have  been  removed.  But 
the  Stennls  committee  was  unpersuaded.  It 
has  grave  doubts  that  It  is  true. 

Tlie  committee  has  grave  doubts  not  only 
because  the  evidence  of  withdrawal  Is  Incon- 


clusive, but  also  because  our  own  past  sur- 
veillance had  these  serious  shortcomings: 

There  were  several  substantial  errors  in 
evaluating  the  intelligence  because  top  of- 
ficials were  subjectively  convinced  that  the 
Soviets  wouldnt  try  to  put  missiles  In  Cuba 
Not  until  long  after  their  arrival,  not  until 
after  the  President  had  spoken  on  October 
22,  did  we  confirm  that  Soviet  ground  com- 
bat battalions  were  in  Cuba. 

Even  into  late  October  we  were  more  than 
100  percent  off  In  our  estimates  of  the  num- 
ber of  Soviet  personnel  on  the  Island. 

There  Is  Inadequate  information  today  on 
the  number  of  Soviet  troops  leaving  Cuba — 
and  the  number  arriving.  "Some  sources 
estimate  that  £is  many  as  40,000  Soviets  arc 
now  In  Cuba." 

With  these  doubts  In  mind,  the  Senate 
committee  reports  as  follows: 

"To  a  man  the  Intelligence  chiefs  stated 
that  It  Is  their  opinion  that  all  strategic 
missiles  and  bombers  have  been  removed 
from  Cuba.  However,  they  readily  admit 
that.  In  terms  of  absolutes.  It  Ls  quite  possible 
that  offensive  weapons  remain  on  the  Island 
concealed  In  caves  and  otherwise.  They 
also  admitted  that  absolute  assurance  on 
this  question  can  come  from  penetrating 
and  continuing  onsite  Inspection  by  relia- 
ble observers  and  that,  based  on  skepticism, 
if  nothing  more,  there  Is  reason  for  grave 
concern  about  the  matter." 

When  a  Senate  committee,  reaching  this 
conclusion.  Is  predominantly  manned  by 
such  able  and  objective  people  as  Demo- 
cratic Senators  John  Stennis,  of  Mississippi; 
Stuart  Symington,  of  Missouri;  Henry 
Jackson,  of  Washington;  and  Republican 
Senators  Levekett  Saltonstall,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Margaret  Chase  Smith,  of 
Maine,  It  cannot  be  Ignored. 

Why  shouldn't  President  Kennedy  renew 
his  urgent  exchanges  with  Soviet  Premier 
Nlklta  Khrushchev  to  establish  the  onslte 
inspection  which  the  Premier  himself  pro- 
posed? 

If  the  offensive  weapons  have  been  re- 
moved— as  stated — and  if  Soviet  troops  are 
to  be  withdrawn,  as  promised,  then  onslte 
Inspection  should  be  welcome  to  Moscow. 

Unless  Cuban  Premier  Fidel  Castro.  In 
objecting  to  on-site  inspection,  Is  doing  ex- 
actly what  Moscow  wants,  he  is  now  In  no 
position  to  refuse  to  fulfill  Khrushchev's 
promise   to   President   Kennedy. 

The  time  Is  opportune  to  reopen  the  in- 
spection Issue  and  to  reoi>en  it  with  iirgency. 
I   think   most   Americans   will   agree   with 
the     Stennls     committee's    unanlmoviB    ap- 
peal: 

"The  entire  Cuban  problem,  both  military 
and  political,  should  be  accorded  the  high- 
est priority  by  our  governmental  officials  to 
the  end  that  the  evil  tlu-eat  which  the  So- 
viet occupation  of  Cuba  represents  will  be 
eliminated   at  an  early  date." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  to  Mr.  Drummond  that  while  he 
states  that  promises  were  made  for  the 
removal  of  missiles  and  the  removal  of 
troops  and  technicians,  an  examination 
of  the  documents  exchanged  between 
Khrushchev  and  the  President  will  dis- 
close no  mention  by  words  that  on-the- 
site  inspections  were  to  be  made  and  no 
declarations  that  the  technicians  and 
troops  were  to  be  removed.  I  think  that 
is  one  of  the  unfortunate  sequels  on  the 
exchange  of  messages  last  October. 


THE  COMMUNIST  PRESS  VERSUS  A 
FREE  AMERICAN  PRESS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  stumbled  across  a  fascinating  edi- 
torial which  ran  recently  in  Pravda,  the 
newspaper  in  Russia,  which  I  would  like 
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to  share  with  my  colleagrues  and.  indeed, 
all  Americans. 

For  it  demonstrates.  I  think,  a  funda- 
mental and  irrevocable  difference  be- 
tween the  totalitarian  Communist  soci- 
ety that  Soviets  practice  and  the  free 
society  Americans  know  in  a  very  basic 
area — the  press. 

The  Pravda  editorial,  published  on 
May  5,  1963.  to  mark  the  51st  anniver- 
sary of  the  Communist  Party  paper,  has 
this  to  say  about  the  purposes  and  duties 
of  the  press  in  its  closed  society: 

Thanks  to  the  constant  concern  and  care 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  Its  Leninist 
Central  Committee,  our  press  has  grown  Into 
a  giant  and  has  turned  Into  a  mighty  Ideo- 
logical force. 

The  great  Lenin,  standing  at  the  source  of 
the  Soviet  press,  determined  Its  lofty  pur- 
pose as  a  weapon  In  socialist  construction. 
The  party  attaches  great  Importance  to  the 
education  of  the  new  man,  who  will  approach 
his  work  and  his  duties  In  the  society  In  a 
Commuhlst  manner.  This  requires  much 
tireless  work.  We  must  not  think  that  Com- 
munist consciousness  will  grow  on  Its  own 
among  the  people  along  with  the  growth  of 
our  economic  successes. 

Preparations  are  now  developing  on  an 
Increasing  scale  in  the  country  for  the  com- 
ing plenum  of  the  CPSU  CenUal  Committee, 
which  will  discuss  the  tasks  of  Ideological 
work  of  the  party.  The  duty  of  the  press 
Is  to  give  wide  coverage  to  these  preparations 
and  to  Increase  attention  to  questions  of 
Ideological  life,  political  work  among  the 
masses,  and  education  of  the  masses. 

The  Soviet  press  always  has  held  high  the 
Leninist  banner,  a  banner  of  communism 
and  proletarian  internationalism. 

The  high  appreciation  by  the  party  of 
the  services  of  our  press  and  of  the  work  of 
the  Soviet  Journalists  as  party  assistants  puts 
many  obligations  on  the  workers  of  the  press 
and  on  Its  wide  activities  and  testifies  to 
the  Increasing  significance  of  the  press  In 
Communist  construction  and  in  Communist 
education. 

That,  in  sum,  Is  the  essence  of  the  edi- 
torial. Just  think  of  it,  Mr  President. 
Ideological  force,  weapon,  brainwasher. 
mouthpiece,  apologist,  propagandist— 
that,  practically  in  Pravda's  own  words, 
Is  the  function  of  the  press  in  the  Com- 
munist society. 

Nary  a  word,  of  course,  about  simply 
giving  the  news  and  letting  the  reader 
decide.  Or  of  giving  the  news  at  all.  Or 
of  presenting  both  sides  of  a  question. 

A  few  minutes  before  I  ran  into  the 
Pravda  editorial,  an  aid  showed  me  a 
hostile  editorial  from  one  of  our  Cali- 
fornia newspapers,  which  was  not  at  all 
pleased  with  something  I  had  to  say 
recently. 

I  grumbled  and  groused  a  bit. 

Later.  I  thought  of  the  Pravda  edito- 
rial. And  I  thanked  the  Lord  that  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  have  been  born  an 
American  and  into  a  free  society,  where 
we  all  too  often  take  a  free  press  for 
granted. 


who  loudly  object  to  Federal  legislation 
to  enforce  civil  rights  have  never  hesi- 
tated to  enact  State  legislation  to  deny 
civil  rights.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
said,  in  effect,  that  such  State  laws  can- 
not stand  against  the  constitutional 
guaranty  of  freedom  of  assembly. 

In  a  perceptive  and  moving  editorial 
in  today's  New  York  Times,  It  is  noted 
that 
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THE  MEANING  OP  FREEDOM 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  yesterday  in 
the  sit-in  cases  is  another  major  step  in 
the  struggle  to  remove  unfair  discrimi- 
nation against  Negro  citizens.  The 
Courts  decisions  make  it  clear  that  the 
power  of  the  State  cannot  be  used  to  en- 
force   segregationist    practices.      Those 


The  Court's  new  rulings  should  reinforce 
respect  for  legal  process  that  Is  the  only  du- 
rable foundation  for  all  liberty. 

As  the  Times  points  out.  these  deci- 
sioiis  have  provided  "every  American 
with  a  clearer  definition  of  what  free- 
dom means." 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  this  edi- 
torial will  be  of  interest  to  many  Mem- 
bers, and  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(PriOTi  the  New  York  (N.Y.)    Times.  May  21. 
19631 
Thk  Meaning  or  Freedom 
Two   weeks    ago,    when    1,000   Birmingham 
Negroes  were  arrested  for  chanting  demands 
for    freedom,    the    commander    of    the    city's 
police  sneered  as  the  youthful  demonstrators 
were  swept  off  to  jail.     "If  you'd  ask  half  of 
them    what    freedom    means,    they    couldn't 
tell   you,"   he  declared.     Yesterday  the   U.S. 
Supreme   Court  made  some   Important   new 
contributions  toward  providing  every  Amer- 
ican with  a  clearer  definition  of  what  free- 
dom means. 

One  thing  it  said  was  that  In  Birming- 
ham and  all  other  cities  that  make  segrega- 
tion a  matter  of  public  policy,  whether  by 
ordinance  or  offlclal  ukase,  no  Negro  can  be 
prosecuted  for  seeking  service  In  a  white- 
only  restaurant  or  other  public  place.  An- 
other thing  It  said  was  that,  where  attempts 
are  made  to  enforce  such  encrusted  patterns 
of  segregation,  no  Negro  can  be  arrested  for 
Insisting  on  his  equal  right  to  use  a  public 
park.  These  fresh  breaches  In  the  wall  of 
discrimination  will  make  It  Increasingly  hard 
to  stem  the  tide  toward  Implementing  the 
constitutional  guarantees  of  racial  equality, 
to  which  the  Court  gave  such  Impetus  with 
Its  historic  ruling  on  public  school  desegre- 
gation 9  years  ago. 

Their  most  Immediate  effect  will  be  to 
bolster  the  pact  between  leaders  of  the 
Negro  and  white  communities  of  Birming- 
ham, and  thus  to  help  end  the  repression 
that  has  made  It  so  hard  for  the  Negroes  of 
that  Industrial  city  to  realize  genuine  free- 
dom. The  desegregation  of  lunchrooms  and 
other  store  facilities  was  a  keystone  of  that 
pact.  So  was  an  upgrading  of  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  Negroes. 

The  Courts  new  rulings  should  reinforce 
the  respect  for  legal  process  that  Is  the  only 
durable  foundation  for  all  liberty.  Extrem- 
ists In  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  White 
Citizens  Council  are  once  again  put  on  notice 
that  equality  of  opportunity  Is  the  Inexor- 
able wave  of  the  future.  The  advocates  of 
nonviolence  and  orderly  methods  In  Negro 
ranks  now  have  powerful  new  anununltlon 
to  use  against  the  Black  Muslims  and  other 
advocates  of  total  warfare  with  the  white 
community.  The  Court  has  aga,ln  proved 
Its  worth  as  a  force  for  national  unity  based 
on  Justice. 


NATIONAL   ACTORS'   EQUITY   WEEK 

Mr.    KEATING.     Mr.    President,    last 

Friday.  May  17.  the  President  signed  Into 

law  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39.  desig- 


nating the  week  of  May  20-26    IQrt 
National  Actors'  Equity  Week    '  ^ 

Next  Sunday,  the  26th  of  May  fv, 
Actors'  Equity  will  celebrate  its  smh 
birthday.  During  that  period  Eoui  , 
has  provided  responsible  andcanahu 
leadership  in  the  performing  arts  ann 
has  greatly  encouraged  and  enhanceH 
the  cultural  life  of  our  Nation,  it  i.«  ,nv 
hope  that  the  enactment  of  this  resolu 
tion  into  law  will  call  nationwide  and 
perhaps  even  worldwide,  attention  to  thp 
essential  place  of  the  legitimate  theater 
in  our  society. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  introduced  this 
resolution,   and  grateful  that  the  Con 
gress  and  the  President  have  acted  on 
it  in  time  for  the  observance  of  the  his 
toric  occasion  of  Equity's  50th  birthday  ' 

Mr.  President,  on  Monday,  May  20 
Victor  Riesel,  in  his  nationally  syndi- 
cated column  "Inside  Labor."  paid  trib- 
ute to  Actors'  Equity  for  its  efforts  In  the 
past  and  its  goals  for  the  future  on  be- 
half of  its  more  than  13  000  members  I 
asl<  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  (NY  )   Mirror, 

May  20.  1963] 

Its  Aboitt  Time  We  Gave  Ouh  Actors  a  Hand 

(By  Victor  Riesel) 

Let's    give    the    actors    a    great    big    hand 

Literally.     Why?     Because      there      Isn't     a 

cause  or  a  charity  which  has  not  asked  the 

performers  of  the  land,  members  of  Actors 

Equity,  to  go  on  stage  without  pay. 

The  players,  whose  union  Is  50  years  old 
this  month,  are  willing  to  give  benefits,  but 
they  frankly  now  want  a  few  of  their  own 
In  return. 

They  want  no  chartty.  They  want  the 
public's  support  In  making  the  actor's  life 
easier,  more  secure  economically.  They 
can't  eat  glamor. 

My  good  friend  Ralph  Bellamy,  Equity's 
president  since  1953,  sat  recently  with  some 
colleagues,  each  of  them  stars  of  the  theater 
Some  suggested  they  Jot  down  on  pieces  of 
paper  their  average  earnings  from  the  work 
on  stage  and  drop  the  slips,  unsigned,  Into 
a  hat. 

The  average  Income  of  these  performers 
who  are  famed  household  names  was  re- 
vealed as  »6,000  a  year  from  live  theater. 
This  Is  not  much  above  the  union  contracts 
Broadway  minimum  of  $115  a  week. 

That  Is  when  actors  work,  of  course  And 
most  of  Actors'  Equity's  13.500  membership 
don't  work  too  often.  There  will  be  more 
opportunities  In  a  few  weeks  when  some  200 
rurrU  theaters  brush  off  the  straw — as  many 
as  4,000  of  Equity's  members  will  find  work 
on  bucolic  stages.  However,  during  the 
winter  season  the  total  employment  figure 
Is  nearer  2,000,  Including  Broadway. 

What  do  they  want  of  the  public  and  the 
Government?  M.iny  things.  They  want 
some  tax  breaks  Today,  for  example.  If  a 
writer  takes  3  years  to  finish  a  book,  he  can 
spread  its  earnings  over  the  entire  period 
for   Income   tax   relief  purfjosea. 

But  if  an  actor  Invests  caFh  and  W(>rk  In  a 
career  and  gets  a  break  the  third  year  after 
earning  very  little  previously,  he  can't  spread 
anything  but  his  waistline 

Actors'  Equity  want^i  the  International 
theater  exchange  program  revived.  On  our 
side  It  Is  dead.  Next  year  not  a  single  pro- 
fessional American  theater  company  will  be 
abroad  under  Ooverrunent  auspices.  How- 
ever, the  Soviets  will  be  touring  their  Moscow 
Arts  Theater  and  other  quality  performing 
groups. 
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Actors'  Eqxilty  also  decries  "the  increased 
Invasion  of  the  American  stage  by  foreign 
actors."  They  come  in  greater  numbers  these 
days.  The  Immigration  Service  Is  lax  with 
awaiting  actors,  says  Equity.  Stars  from 
abroad  such  as  John  Glelgud,  Lawrence  Oli- 
vier and  Vivien  Leigh  are  welcomed. 

But  the  actors'  union  objects  to  those  of 
lesser  abUity  coming  here,  getting  stage  Jobs 
"not  on  the  basis  of  their  talent,  but  mostly 
because  they  will  work  for  less  or  because 
they  appeal  to  the  snob  set  that  will  flock  to 
the  theater  to  hear  anyone — good  or  bad — 
from  abroad." 

On  the  other  hand,  very  few  American 
stage  people  are  permitted  to  work  In  Eng- 
land. The  London  Government  protects  Its 
players.  Americans  who  do  land  theater  Jobs 
In  Britain  after  a  short  time,  are  told  to  pack 
up  and  leave. 

Yet  the  American  actors  are  reasonable. 
Tliey  have  a  strong  union.  They  have  struck 
only  twice  since  they  were  organized  In  1913. 

But  the  public  takes  Equity's  members  for 
granted — as  though  acting  was  an  obsession, 
a  hobby,  and  not  a  profession  chosen  for 
Hie. 

These  actors  deserve  a  great  big  band. 
Let's  give  It  to  them  to  help  get  what  they 
want  frcHn  the  Governznent. 


NEW  YORK  RAIL  RATE   CASE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Supreme  Court  put  an  end 
to  railroad  rate  differentials  that  have 
traditionally  favored  the  ports  of  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  and  Norfolk.  This 
represents  a  great  victory  for  the  State 
of  New  York.  and.  in  the  long  run,  for 
the  national  interest. 

Since  1877.  shipments  from  the  Mid- 
west to  the  so-called  southern  ports  have 
enjoyed  lower  rates  than  shipments  to 
New  York  and  the  New  England  ports,  so 
far  as  these  goods  were  destined  for  the 
export  trade.  The  same  rate  differential 
has  also  been  in  force  with  respect  to 
import  shipments  traveling  in  the  other 
direction. 

The  result  of  yesterday's  decision  will 
allow  the  rail  carriers  serving  the  ports 
of  New  York  and  New  England  to  lower 
their  rates  to  the  level  of  the  roads  serv- 
ing the  southern  ports. 

Such  lower  rates  had  been  filed  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
1956.  The  Commission  failed  to  approve 
these,  but  a  three-judge  Federal  court 
in  Boston  reversed  this  decision.  It  was 
the  judgment  of  the  Boston  district 
court  upholding  rate  equalization  that 
was  sustained  yesterday  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  afiBrmed  by  equally  divided 
vote. 

This  development.  Mr.  President,  will 
be  of  enormous  benefit  not  only  to  the 
citizens,  the  businesses,  and  the  railroads 
in  and  around  the  port  of  New  York,  but 
also  to  the  import-export  trade  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  expected  to  ex- 
pand considerably  under  the  historic 
legislation  enacted  last  year. 

Elimination  of  the  archaic  rate  differ- 
ential will  put  a  finish  to  the  diversion 
of  considerable  commerce  from  the  port 
of  New  York  that  has  worked  great  hard- 
ships on  workers  and  business  alike.  To- 
day, we  in  New  York  can  look  forward 
to  reinvigoration  of  the  port  of  New 
York's  historic  role  as  the  great  entrepot 
on  the  North  Atlantic  trade  route. 


Great  credit  for  this  victory  is  due  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority  and  the 
New  York  Central  Railrosui.  and  the  bril- 
liant legal  representation  that  they  re- 
ceived throughout  this  long  fight.  In 
the  end,  I  am  sure  that  the  southern 
ports  will  not  regret  yesterday's  decision, 
for  they,  too,  have  an  immense  stake  in 
the  overall  expansion  of  the  import-ex- 
port trade  that  yesterday's  decision  will 
surely  foster. 


TEACHER  RECOGNITION  DAY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller  has  designated  today. 
Tuesday,  May  21,  as  Teacher  Recogni- 
tion Day  in  New  York  State.  He  has 
urged  all  to  join  in  expressing  the  ap- 
preciation that  is  due  teachers  for  the 
inestimable  contribution  they  make  to 
our  society. 

It  is  fitting  that  New  York,  with  a 
tradition  of  excellence  in  education 
should  honor  the  devoted  men  and  wo- 
men who  have  given  their  lives  to  teach- 
ing the  future  generation.  But  the  honor 
which  is  due  to  the  members  of  this  pro- 
fession cannot  be  confined  to  any  one 
State,  and  the  recognition  of  their  con- 
tribution to  our  society  should  not  be 
confined  within  the  geographic  borders 
of  any  one  section  of  this  country. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  I 
introduced  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
a  National  Teachers'  Day.  The  resolu- 
tion was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  last 
days  of  the  session,  but  was  never  con- 
sidered by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Early  during  this  88th  Congress,  I  re- 
introduced the  same  resolution  which 
would  authorize  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  second 
Monday  in  April  as  National  Teachers' 
Day,  inviting  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  display  their  esteem  and  respect 
on  such  a  day  in  schools  and  other  suit- 
able places  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
The  teachers  who  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  providing  higher  stand- 
ards of  education  for  the  American  peo- 
ple are  called  upon  to  perform  vital  serv- 
ice to  our  Nation.  If  we  are  to  compete 
with  other  countries  in  science  and  tech- 
nology and  if  we  are  to  move  forward  in 
the  fields  of  economics  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  world's  underdeveloped 
lands,  we  must  provide  our  children  with 
the  finest  schooling  available  anjrwhere 
in  the  Western  World.  This  goal  cannot 
be  achieved  unless  we  are  willing  to 
recognize,  honor  and  encourage  our 
teachers. 

I  have  asked  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  to  move  forward  quickly  in 
reporting  this  bill  and  take  occasion  to- 
day, on  Teacher  Recognition  Day,  to  sa- 
lute the  teachers  not  only  of  my  own 
State  but  of  Uie  whole  Nation,  and  to 
promise  them  that  I  will  do  all  within  my 
power  to  see  to  it  that  a  national  day  in 
their  honor  is  proclaimed  and  celebrated. 


EXTREMIST     ACl'lVl'l'lES     IN     THE 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  'WEST 

Mr.  McGEIE.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out history  there  have  always  been  many 
people  quite  willing  to  say  and  to  believe 
that  "it  can't  happen  here."    This  has 


usually  been  the  case  when  extremists, 
from  either  end  of  the  political  spectrum, 
threaten  to  warp  our  political  system  to 
their  own  ends. 

Such  was  the  case,  at  least  until  re- 
cently, in  my  area  of  the  country  when 
the  John  Birch  Society  and  its  fellow 
travelers  and  front  groups  stepped  up 
their  campaign  of  fear  and  hysteria. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  it 
will  not  hai>p€n  here,  that  the  dedication 
to  truth  and  fairplay,  the  reliance  on 
facts  and  democratic  process  will  con- 
tinue to  characterize  western  politics. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  activities 
of  the  Birch  Society  have  been  and  are 
being  exposed  for  what  they  really  are. 
And  like  all  activities  that  operate  in  an 
undercover  fashion,  the  light  of  exposure 
is  a  severe  handicap  for  these  societies. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
Washington  Post  and  Reporter  Julius 
Duscha  for  a  very  excellent  series  of  arti- 
cles which  began  Sunday  on  the  ex- 
tremist activities  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
West.  The  first  three  of  these  articles 
have  already  appeared,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

BiRCHERS   AND    ALLIES   OlT  TO  WIN   THE  WEST 

(By  Julius  Duscha) 

Salt  Lake  City. — It's  springtime  In  the 
Rockies  and  the  Birchers  are  blooming  In 
the  valleys.  The  John  Birch  Society  and 
other  radical  rlghtwlng  groups  have  found 
fertile  soil  In  the  thinly  populated,  highly 
Individualistic  and  extremely  conservative 
Mountain  States  of  the  West. 

Western  conservatives  and  liberals  alike 
are  concerned  over  the  efforts  of  the  Birchers 
and  their  rlghtwlng  allies  to  Intimidate  op- 
IX)6ltlon  and  to  take  over  State  legislatures 
and  the  Republican  Party  as  well  as  parent- 
teacher  associations. 

Prom  the  wind-swept  high  plains  of  North 
Dakota  to  the  hot  deserts  of  Arizona,  there 
Is  mounting  evidence  that  America's  right- 
wing  radicals  have  picked  the  Mountain 
States  as  their  political  target  for  1964. 
What  dlstiirbs  responsible  Democratic  and 
Republican  political  leaders  In  the  West  Is 
the  fearmongerlng  of  the  rlghtwlng  move- 
ment. 

A  HTMN   OF  distrust 

When  a  person  publicly  disagrees  with 
the  Birchers,  as  a  Boise,  Idaho,  radio  station 
owner  has  done,  the  right-wingers  organize 
a  campaign  to  try  to  put  him  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

The  rlghtwlng  speakers  who  travel  up 
and  down  the  valleys  of  the  Mountain  States 
preach  conspiracy  and  distrust.  No  one, 
from  former  President  Eisenhower  to  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren.  Is  exempted  from  the 
rlghtwlng  attack.  Even  Senator  Baret 
GoLDWATiR,  Republican,  of  Arizona.  Is  sus- 
pected of  being  a  mental  healthlst. 

Traveling  through  the  West,  I  found  In- 
stance after  Instance  of  Increasing  Blrcher 
and  other  radical  rlghtwlng  activities.  A 
western  organizer  for  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety. Victor  Overcash  of  East  Glacier  Park. 
Mont.,  said  publicly  In  Casper,  Wyo..  what 
I  was  told  in  private  conversations  with  ex- 
tremists, conservatives  and  liberals:  The 
Birchers  and  their  extremist  allies  are  con- 
centrating their  campaign  In  the  sparsely 
populated  Mountain  States  because  It  Is 
easier  to  ■win  elections  where  a  few  thousand 
votes  tip  the  balance  than  It  is  In  States 
like  California  or  Texas  where  the  votes 
are  numerous  and  the  campaign  expensive. 
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A     CHAIN     or     KVTDKNCI 

Example*  of  the  rlghtlsU'  work  roll  acroas 
a  vlsuing  reporter's  trail  like  tumbleweed: 

In  Idaho,  a  Republican  radio  station  owner 
who  criticized  the  Birch  Society's  authori- 
tarian views  lost  advertisers  after  right-wing 
radicals  put  pressure  on  them  through 
letterwrltlng  and  anonymous  telephone 
campaigns. 

Rlghtwlng  groups  pushed  through  the 
Idaho  Legislature  a  loyalty  oath  under  which 
all  State  employees,  Including  schoolteach- 
ers and  college  professors,  must  swear  that 
they  never  have  belonged  to  and  never  will 
Join  a  subversive  organization. 

Prom  Salt  Lake  City.  Reed  A  Benson,  the 
son  of  former  Agriculture  Secretary  Ezra  Taf t 
Benson.  Is  directing  a  John  Birch  Society 
organizing  campaign  that  he  says  has  tripled 
Blrcher  membership  In  Utah  In  the  last  6 
months. 

In  Utah,  rlghtwlng  groups  tried  to  prevent 
the  State  university  from  holding  Its  10th 
annual  Model  United  Nations  Assembly.  In 
which  1.000  high  school  students  from 
throughout   the  State   participate. 

In  Wyoming,  the  State  legislature,  which 
In  1959  was  the  first  In  the  Nation  to  approve 
the  so-called  liberty  amendment  proposing 
abolition  of  the  Federal  Income  tax,  passed  a 
whole  series  of  rlghtwlng  "memorials."  In- 
cluding two  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments designed  to  limit  greatly  the  power  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  to  prevent  the  re- 
apportionment of  legislatures  on  the  basis  of 
population. 

In  North  Dakota,  rlghtwlng  radicals  tried 
to  grab  control  of  the  State  parent-teacher 
association. 

OUT  or  A  ooziM 
FYom  all  the  evidence  I  could  find,  there 
are  few  Birch  Society  members  In  the  West- 
ern States  of  Montana.  Idaho,  Utah.  Colo- 
rado. Wyoming.  Nevada.  New  Mexico,  and 
Arleona  or  in  the  western  parts  of  North  Da- 
kota. South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 
In  Utah,  for  example,  estimates  of  Birch 
Society  membership  range  from  500  to  1.500. 
and  this  is  In  a  State  where  Salt  Lake  City 
mayor  and  former  Gov.  J  Bracken  Lee  and 
former  Salt  Lake  City  Police  Chief  W  Cleon 
Skousen — as  well  as  the  Benson  father-and- 
son  team — have  been  earnestly  preaching 
rlghtwlng  extremism  for  several  years 

But  the  Blrchers  are  only  one  of  a  dozen 
or  more  rlghtwlng  extremist  groups  that 
work  together  closely,  have  some  Interlocking 
directorates,  sow  the  same  seeds  of  distrust 
of  all  government  and  profess  to  see  a  na- 
tion duped  by  officials  alleged  to  be  conscious 
or  unconscious  Conununlst  stooges. 

Douglas  Kirk  Stewart,  a  graduate  student 
at  the  University  of  Utah,  detailed  the  close 
ties  among  the  right-wing  extremist  groups 
In  a  master's  thesis  published  last  summer 
The  groups  he  found  working  together  and 
often  sharing  directors  Included  the  Birch 
Society.  American  Security  Council.  Free- 
doms Foundation.  Committee  of  One  Million. 
American  Committee  for  Aid  to  Kantanga. 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom.  Intercollegi- 
ate Society  of  Individualists.  Veritas.  Chris- 
tian Crusade,  International  Services  of  In- 
formation and  National  Economic  Council. 

The  only  quarrel  the  other  rlghtwlng  ex- 
tremists have  with  the  Blrchers  concerns  the 
allegation  by  Robert  W.  Welch,  founder  of 
the  Birch  Society,  that  former  President 
Elsenhower  was  promoting  communism 
Many  of  the  extremists  realize  that  this 
charge  hurts  them  as  well  as  the  Blrchers. 

But  the  rlghtwlng  extremlsU  are  united 
In  opposition  to  the  United  Nations,  to  dls- 
arniament,  to  any  changes  In  military  strat- 
egy or  reduction  In  the  size  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  to  all  foreign  aid  and  to  moat  domes- 
tic activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
They  would  abolish  the  income  tax  and 
would   encourage  students   to  monitor  their 


teachers  and  report  anyone  who  talks  about 
peace  In  the  classroom  To  the  extremists, 
peace  can  mean  rnly  appeasement. 

Removal  of  the  Cuban  cancer  la  hljh  on 
the  rlghtwlng  priority  list.  The  extremists 
also  oppose  President  Betancourt  of  Vene- 
zuela, a  former  Communist,  and  demand  Jus- 
tice for  former  Venezuelan  dictator  Perez 
Jimenez,  who  Is  in  Jail  in  Miami  fighting  de- 
portation to  his  own  country. 

Many  of  the  rlghtwlngers  are  still  con- 
cerned about  the  fluoridation  of  water  and 
about  mental  healthlsts  who  want  to  brain- 
wash the  American  people.  But  one  right- 
wing  organizer  In  Idaho.  Trevlyn  E.  White, 
a  former  minister  turned  Insurance  sales- 
man, told  me  that  he  Is  trying  to  get  people 
off  mental  health  and  fluoridation  and  Into 
precinct,    ward,    county,    and    State    politics. 

For  In  all  the  Mountain  States,  there  are 
elections  to  be  won  In  1964  In  Montana. 
Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansficu) 
Is  up  for  reelection,  while  In  Wyoming.  Sen- 
ator Galb  McOex,  and  In  Utah,  Senator 
Frank  Moss,  both  of  whom  are  also  Demo- 
crats, face  extremely  tough  contests.  The 
three  are  expected  to  be  prime  targets  for 
the  rlghtwlng. 

And  If  the  political  tactics  of  the  right- 
wing  extremists  are  anything  Ukf  their  or- 
ganizing and  propaganda  efforts,  the  moun- 
tain West  Is  likely  to  see  a  wild,  woolly, 
divisive  and  dangerous  campaign  In    1964. 
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SociETT  Statx  Coordinator.  Benson's  Son 
Claims  He  Has  Tripled  Utah  Birch 
Membership 

(By  Julius  Duscha) 

Salt  Lake  Citt — Reed  Benson  had  an  au- 
tomatic smile  and  a  quick  handshake  for 
each  of  the  well-dressed  men  and  women  as 
they  arrived  at  the  John  Birch  Society 
meeting. 

Young  and  old.  middle-aged  couples  and 
college  students  filed  past  tables  covered  with 
copies  of  'The  Blue  Book.  '  "The  Politician," 
and  other  Birch  Society  literature  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

The  literature  was  Just  Inside  the  door  to 
the  ornate  mahogany  and  gold  Empire  Room 
In  the  Hotel  UUh,  where  Slobodan  M.  Draa- 
kovlch,  billed  as  'one  of  the  world's  great- 
est authorities  on  communism  '  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Birch  Society  council,  was  to 
speak. 

Among  the  late  arrivals  was  Reed's  father, 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft 
Benson,  who  has  called  the  Birch  Society 
"the  most  effective  nonchurch  organization 
In  our  fight  against  creeping  socialism  and 
godless  communism." 

AcnvrriKs  CRmcizED 

Young  Benson's  appointment  last  October 
as  Utah  coordinator  for  the  Birch  Society  and 
his  activities  since  then  have  been  widely 
cruiclzed  in  Utah,  where  rlghtwlng  radicals 
are  extremely  active 

The  elder  Benson  Is  an  apostle  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ruling  Council  of  Twelve  of  the 
Mormon  Church.  When  young  Reed  ran 
unsuccessfully  last  year  for  the  Republican 
congressional  nomination  in  Salt  Lake,  he 
spoke  In  many  Mormon  churches. 

Reed  Benson's  efforts  to  place  around  his 
activities  the  auro  of  the  powerful  Mormon 
Church,  to  which  70  percent  of  the  people  of 
Utah  belong,  caused  the  principal  church 
officers  to  Issue  a  statement  last  January 
saying; 

"We  deplore  the  presumption  of  some  poli- 
ticians, especially  officers,  coordinators,  and 
members  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  who 
undertake  to  aline  the  church  or  Its  leader- 
ship with  their  partisan  views." 

POLmCAL   PITLPITS    ENDED 

But  the  church's  statement,  which  was 
plainly  aimed  at  Reed  Benson  s  activities, 
has  not  resulted  in  any  relaxation  In  his  ef- 


forU  to  recruit  Birch  Society  members  h« 
does,  however,  no  longer  use  Monnw! 
churches  as  a  political  pulpit. 

Young  Benson  claims  that  John  Birch 
Society  membership  in  UUh  has  tripled  sine* 
he  became  State  coordinator,  but  the  figure* 
are  secret. 

In   addition    to   recruiting   members  Ben 
son    speaks    frequently    at    secret    Birch   So" 
clety  meetings   In  Utah.     The  meetings  are 
usually  held  In  comfortable  homes  In  fash 
lonable  areas  of  Salt  Lake  and  other  cities" 
Twenty  to  twenty-five  well-to-do  persons  at 
tend    typical    Birch    Society    chapter    meet- 
ings, which   are  generally  convened  twice  a 
month. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  a  Salt  Lake  chapter 
Benson  was  reported  to  have  talked  for  near- 
ly 2  hours  He  devoted  practically  all  of  hu 
talk  to  explaining  why  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  should  be  Impeached,  a  major  goal 
of  the  society. 

The  Hotel  Utah  meeting  where  Reed  Ben- 
son  presided  and  Draskovlch.  a  Yugoslav 
refugee  who  has  become  an  American  cltl- 
zen.  spoke,  was  typical  of  the  public  meet- 
ing being  sponsored  by  the  Birch  Society 
with  Increasing  frequency  throughout  the 
Mountain  States 

TTie  meeting  opened  with  the  pledge  of 
allegiance  to  a  huge  American  flag  on  the 
stage,  the  singing  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner" and  an  Invocation  which  was  followed 
by  "amens"  from  the  audience 

Then  Draskovlch  spoke  In  a  thick  accent 
for  more  than  an  hour  as  women  with  big 
notebooks  eagerly  recorded   his   remarks. 

He  derided  a  statement  by  Walt  W.  Rostow. 
chief  of  the  State  Department  planning  staff 
that  the  choices  before  the  United  States  are 
total  war  or  total  peace. 

If  you  wage  total  peace."  Draskovlch  de- 
clared,   "this  means  you  must  surrender  " 

He  also  said  that  "the  United  Nations  and 
the  United  States  cannot  coexist.  It's  either 
or.  The  United  Nations  has  only  one  aim- 
to  promote  communism." 

"Unless  you  wake  up."  he  warned  his  audi- 
ence, which  enthusiastically  applauded  him, 
"you  will  end  up  In  a  slave-labor  camp  in 
Siberia. - 

In  answer  to  a  question  Draskovlch  said 
"the  brainwashing  of  America  Is  going  on 
through  education'"  but,  he  added,  "the  youth 
of  America  are  fighting  back" 

He  told  of  an  Incident  where  a  high  school 
student  challenged  a  teacher  who  had  dls- 
cu.ssed  peace  by  asking  the  teacher:  "What 
Is  the  difference  between  your  concept  of 
peace  and  appeasement?" 

The  Blrchers  and  other  rlghtwlng  radicals 
encourage  students  to  "spy"  on  their 
teachers  and  report  any  "suspicious"  activity 
to  their  parents. 

When  Draskovlch  finished  speaking.  Reed 
Ben.son  urged  the  more  than  300  perstins  in 
the  audience  to  Join  the  Birch  Society  and 
buy  Its  literature. 

He  noted  that  a  person  can  become  "a 
home  society  member"  who  receives  litera- 
ture but  does  not  attend  chapter  meetings 
so  that  "no  one  will  know" 

In  discussing  the  literature  young  Benson 
called  particular  attention  to  "the  Impeach- 
ment package"  which  he  said  contains  a 
report  from  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
subcommittee  as  well  as  details  on  "the  Su- 
preme Court  plan  for  global  conquest." 

Reed  Benson  also  mentioned  "the  conspir- 
acy. "  a  favorite  Birch  Society  phrase  to 
describe  everyone  and  everything  with  which 
the  society  disagrees 

After  young  Benson  finished  appealing  for 
membership  applications  and  the  purchase 
of  literature,  many  in  the  audience  lingered 
at  the  tables  In  the  back  of  the  room  and 
bought  books  and  pamphlets  before  they 
went  out  Into  the  brisk  night  to  return  In 
their   new  cars  to  their  comfortable  homes. 
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Boise    Radio    Under    Contikijed     Attack — 

Idaho  Bixchexs  Pxtt  on  Pressxtrx 

(By  Julius  Duscha) 

Boise.  Idaho. — Last  November.  Keith  Pat- 
terson first  turned  his  attention  from  the 
evils  of  big  government  to  the  dangers  of  the 
John  Birch  Society. 

A  Republican  who  has  been  critical  of 
President  Kennedy.  Patterson  quickly  dis- 
covered that  even  a  conservative  is  subjected 
to  vituperative  attacks  from  the  rlghtwlng 
extremists  when  he  raises  questions  about 
their  activities. 

Patterson  Is  a  big.  friendly,  and  outspoken 
man  who  has  operated  radio  station  KYME 
In  Boise  for  the  last  6  years. 

Since  1960.  he  has  expressed  his  views 
through  editorials  he  has  written  himself 
and  personally  read  over  his  station. 

TTPICAL    INTIMIDATION 

None  of  his  views  on  National.  State,  and 
local  Issues  stirred  up  much  controversy 
until  he  criticized  the  Blrchers  last  Novem- 
ber and  warned  that  "If  you  go  far  enough 
to  the  right  you  become  a  Fascist  or  a  Nazi." 

That  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  critical  edi- 
torials on  the  rlghtwlng  extremists  that 
Patterson  has  put  on  the  air  over  the  last  6 
months. 

The  attack  that  the  extremists  have 
mounted  against  him  Is  typical  of  the  In- 
timidation practiced  by  the  rlghtwlngers  to 
stifle  opposition,  frank  comment,  and  honest 
debate. 

"They  deliberately  discredit  any  person 
who  does  not  agree  with  them  by  calling  him 
left-leaning,  a  Socialist,  an  ultrallberal.  a 
neo-Communlst.  or  a  dupe."  Patterson  said 
as  he  told  me  of  his  struggle  with  a  small  but 
noisy  hardcore  of  radical  rlghtwlngers  In 
Boise. 

"TTiey're  not  through  with  me.  and  I'm  not 
through  with  them."  he  added.  "Nor  do  I 
Intend  to  keep  my  mouth  shut  about  them 
in  the  future.  I  have  a  right  to  call  their 
activities  to  the  attention  of^he  American 
people." 

LETTERS    START    COMING 

Soon  after  his  first  editorial  criticizing  the 
radical  right,  the  anonymous  telephone  calls 
and  vicious  letters  began  coming  into  Patter- 
son's small  station,  which  he  and  his  wife 
run.  and  Into  the  appliance  and  furniture 
stores,  automobile  dealers,  filling  stations 
and  other  KYME  advertisers. 

"Your  sponsorship  of  the  Keith  Patterson 
radio  program."  wrote  one  right-winger  to  a 
filling  sutlon  operator,  "makes  my  credit 
card  curl." 

Other  writers  and  callers  asked  adver- 
tisers how  long  they  were  going  to  continue 
to  sponsor  "a  Communist." 

The  letter  writing  and  telephoning  accel. 
erated  In  February  after  Robert  Welch,  the 
founder  of  the  John  Birch  Society  spoke  In 
Boise 

And  the  letters  and  calls  have  continued 
Into  the  spring,  even  though  Patterson  has 
given  extensive  time  on  his  station  to 
spokesmen  for  right-wing  radical  groups  in 
Idaho. 

So  far  Patterson  has  lost  two  important 
advertisers,  who  were  scared  off  by  the 
threats  of  the  rlghtwlng  letter  WTlters  and 
telephone  callers. 

riARS     OTHERS     MAT     CO 

And  he  fears  that  other  advertisers  may 
withdraw  their  sponsorship  of  his  programs 
if  the  staccato  rlghtwlng  attack  on  him  con- 
tinues and  he  fully  expects  It  will. 

Patterson,  a  42-year-old  former  reporter 
for  the  Toledo  Blade  who  came  to  the  Boise 
Valley  with  the  Air  Force  during  World  War 
II,  also  has  been  attacked  for  putting  a  For- 
eign Policy  Association  series  of  broadcasts 
on  his  station. 

Each  year  the  association  prepares  pro- 
grams called  "The  Great  I>ecl8lons'"  that  are 
designed  to  Illuminate  foreign  policy  lasues. 


The  programs  have  been  endorsed  by  lead- 
ers of  both  political  parties. 

Patterson  Is  one  of  many  owners  of  ra- 
dio and  television  stations  who  have  come 
under  attack  by  the  right-wingers  for  ex- 
pressing their  honest  opinions  and  for 
broadcasting  programs  seeking  to  present 
both  sides  of  national  and  International 
Issues. 

The  attacks  on  Patterson  are  being  made 
against  a  background  of  Increasing  right- 
wing  activity  In  Idaho,  one  of  the  thinly 
populated  Western  States  chosen  by  the  ex- 
tremists of  the  right  as  a  battleground  for 
1964. 

LOTALTT     OATH     VOTED 

A  loyalty  oath  for  State  employees  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Idaho  Legislature  this  year 
and  the  liberty  amendment,  calling  on  Con- 
gress to  abolish  the  Income  tax,  failed  by 
only  two  votes  In  the  legislature. 

Antl -Communist  study  groups  are  flourish- 
ing throughout  the  State  and  there  Is  an  ac- 
tive Birch  Society  chapter  in  Boise. 

Right-wing  extremists  fill  the  letter  col- 
umns of  the  Idaho  Statesman  In  Boise  with 
their  views  and  threats. 

"My  basic  concern,"  Patterson  told  me  as 
we  talked  In  his  small  but  modern  office  on 
a  street  Just  beyond  the  Idaho  State  Capitol, 
"Is  not  the  things  for  which  these  people 
stand.  It  Is  that  these  people  simply  want 
to  abolish  the  rights  of  others." 


ELECTION  OP  PRESroENT  AND 
VICE  PRESIDENT— NOTICE  OF 
HEARING 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  al- 
most every  week  that  passes,  some  event 
occurs  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
present  electoral  college  system  of  elect- 
ing Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents  is 
hopelessly  outdated  in  this  modem 
world. 

Last  week,  a  panel  of  three  Federal 
judges  declared  the  unit  system  of  voting 
in  Maryland  primaries  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. This  decision  was  based  upon 
the  holding  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  Gray  against 
Sanders,  which  was  handed  down  on 
March  18  of  this  year,  and  which  de- 
clared the  Georgia  unit  vote  primary  sys- 
tem to  be  unconstitutional. 

In  both  of  these  cases,  the  defendants 
had  argued  that,  although  the  unit 
method  of  tabulating  votes  had  caused 
gross  inequalities  of  representation,  the 
systems  should  be  allowed  to  stand,  be- 
cause they  were  similar  to  the  electoral 
college  system  of  electing  Presidents. 
However,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  adher- 
ing to  the  "one  man.  one  vote"  principle, 
held  that  the  inequalities  in  these  pri- 
mary procedures  violated  the  14th  and 
17th  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

In  commenting  on  the  electoral  college 
in  the  Georgia  case,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
stated  that — 

The  electoral  college  was  designed  by  men 
who  did  not  want  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  left  to  the  people. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  men  who  de- 
vised the  electoral  college  were  seeking 
to  prevent  the  election  of  popular  can- 
didates, and  said  that  "this  conception 
of  political  equality  belongs  to  a  bygone 
day." 

Thus  the  Supreme  Court  took  notice  of 
a  situation  that  has  been  discussed  on 
this  floor  many  times,  that  the  present 
electoral  college  system  serves  to  deny 


an  equal  vote  to  all  Americans  in  select- 
ing their  Presidents. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post 
published  an  editorial  last  Sunday,  com- 
menting on  a  proposal  sponsored  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Keating],  which  would  allow  election  of 
Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents  by  di- 
rect popular  vote.  Although  I  prefer  a 
proportional  division  of  the  States'  elec- 
toral votes  to  the  direct  vote  method.  I 
feel  that  it  is  better  than  the  present 
archaic  sysem,  and  I  highly  respect  my 
colleague's  knowledge  and  dedication 
with  respect  to  electoral  college  reform. 

The  Washington  Post  editorial  makes 
some  interesting  points  on  this  subject, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
point  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
B&  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC)   Post,  May  12. 

1963] 

Direct  Presidential  Election 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  whether  Sen- 
ator Keating,  of  New  York,  can  arouse  any 
substantial  Interest  In  his  proposal  for  di- 
rect election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident. His  aim  appears  to  be  twofold.  Plrst. 
he  would  like  to  abolish  the  so-called  elec- 
toral college,  with  all  Its  risks,  complications 
and  defects.  Second,  he  Is  making  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  popular  concept  of  voter  equal- 
ity that  has  figured  so  strongly  in  the  upset 
of  the  county-unit  systems  and  the  reappyor- 
tlonment  of  State  legislatures. 

The  outmoded  electoral  college  Is  an  easy 
target  for  attack.  On  three  occasions  It  has 
given  the  country  minority  Presidents — John 
Qulncy  Adams,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and  Ben- 
jamin Harrison.  It  affords  no  assurance  that 
there  will  continue  to  be  presidential  elec- 
tions, since  each  State  is  authorized  by  the 
Constitution  "to  appoint"  Its  electors  "In 
such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may 
direct."  In  every  election  In  recent  years, 
moreover,  there  has  been  fear  that  some 
electors  would  disregard  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  as  expressed  at  the  polls,  when  they 
cast  their  electoral  votes  for  the  presidential 
candidates.    Some  electors  have  actually  done 
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Several  efforts  to  reform  this  loosc-Jolnted 
system,  without  going  all  the  way  to  direct 
election  of  the  President,  have  failed  In 
recent  decades.  The  late  Senator  Robert 
H.  Taft  defeated  one  proposal  which  would 
have  divided  the  electoral  vote  of  each 
State  among  the  candidates  In  proportion 
to  their  popular  votes.  He  feared  that  any 
upset  of  the  present  block  voting,  under 
which  the  winning  presidential  candidate 
In  each  State  takes  all  that  State's  electoral 
votes,  would  disrupt  the  existing  power 
structure  of  the  political  parties. 

More  recently  John  F.  Kennedy,  then 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  led  a  success- 
ful fight  against  a  two-pronged  electoral 
college  resolution,  which  would  have  allowed 
the  States  a  choice  between  the  so-called 
proportional  scheme  and  Senator  Mtjndt's 
plan  of  having  Individual  electortil  votes 
cast  for  the  leading  presidential  candidate 
In  each  congressional  district.  Senators 
Kennedy  and  Douglas  and  others  convinced 
their  colleagues  that  this  strange  two-bar- 
reled affair  might  encourage  splinter  parties 
and  buttress  the  strength  of  the  conserva- 
tive rural  areas. 

These  failures  to  reform  the  existing  sys- 
tem as  such  lead  naturally  to  the  proposal 
to  eliminate  the  whole  idea  of  electors  and 
electoral  votes  and  have  the  President  cho- 
sen by  direct  vote  of  the  people.  A  tie  vote 
would  thus  become  virtually  impossible;  the 
chances  for  manipulation  would  be  reduced; 
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•T«7  altimaa  wouid  havo  on*  vote  ot  equal 
weight.  Senator  KxAxaia  ftr»wpi.i.^  that  a 
voter  In  Ulaalaaippi  now  haa  ■•▼en  tlmea  the 
wetght  In  electing  the  President  of  a  yoter 
In  Wew  Tork.  It  U  time  to  trust  the  people 
to  elect  their  own  PreirtCent,  he  ears,  and 
to  wipe  ont  the  hazards  or  the  sTstem  created 
to  prevent  eucb  a  chotoe. 

Howew  logical  ttiij  ar^ximertt  may  be.  the 
Senator  la  aaklug  the  small  States,  which 
ontnumber  the  large  ones,  to  give  up  the 
■nbetantJal  advantage  built  Into  the  present 
"T"**™  'or  their  benefit.  They  have  never 
been  willing  to  consider  this  aerloualy  In 
t^"  ?•■*•  !■  there  any  IndlcaUon  that  the 
decnocratlc  appeal  of  equal  voting  power 
for  all  can  be  any  more  effective  today? 

Mr.  KKPAUVER  Mr.  President,  In- 
cidentally,  I  must  take  issue  with  the 
statement  In  the  editorial  that  there  Is 
a  substantial  advantage  built  Into  the 
present  system  for  the  benefit  of  the 
small  States. 

The  unit  system  of  castinj?  electoral 
▼Dies  has  caused  candidates  to  concen- 
trate on  obtaining  the  votes  of  the  big- 
city  States,  In  order  to  win  the  large 
blocks  of  electoral  votes. 

It  may  be  true  that  in  New  York  there 
are  162.000  voters  for  each  electoral  vote, 
while  in  Hawaii  there  are  only  62,000 
voters  per  electoral  vote.  But  this  does 
not  cause  presidential  candidates  to  seek 
the  votes  of  people  who  live  in  small 
SUtes  like  Hawaii,  but  rather,  it  forces 
them  to  direct  their  campaigns  toward 
the  heavily  populated  States  with  large 
blocks  of  electoral  votes. 

The  chain  of  State  reapportionment 
actions  set  off  by  the  Siipreme  Court 
case  of  Baker  against  Carr  Is  resulting 
In  a  great  shift  of  political  power  from 
rural  to  urban  and  suburban  voters. 
Again,  we  are  reminded  that  the  present 
electoral  college  system  is  gerrymandered 
in  favor  of  the  big-city  voters. 

If  reapportionment  is  shifting  State 
legislative  power  from  the  niral  to  the 
urban  voters,  should  not  the  voters  in 
the  smaller  States  be  given  their  rightful 
voice  in  the  election  of  Presidents?  Mr. 
President,  what  is  sauce  for  the  reappor- 
tionment goose  should  also  be  sauce  for 
the  electoral  college  gander,  and  the 
principle  of  "one  man — one  vote"  should 
be  applied  to  the  election  of  Presidents. 
also. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Coast! tutionai  Amendments  had  sched- 
uled hearings  on  all  of  these  matters 
bearing  upon  the  electoral  college  for 
Aprtl  9,  1963.  These  hearings  had  to  be 
postponed  because  of  a  conflict  with 
other  Judiciary  Committee  business. 

I  wish  to  give  notice  at  this  time  that 
the  hearings  have  been  rescheduled  for 
Tuesday.  June  4.  in  Room  2228.  New 
Senate  Office  Btillding.  at  10:30  am 
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eoQea^ues  on  the  committee  embrmce  his 

thinking. 

The  Idea  of  lower  fares  on  the  trans- 
atlantic openUloDs  of  UjB.-flac  carriers 
actually  originated  with  Pan  American 
Airways  some  20  years  affo.  During  that 
ttme.  it  has  been  the  philosophy  of  Mr 
Juan  T.  Trippe.  president  of  Pan  Amer- 
ican, to  argue  that  the  best  means  of 
survival  for  IntemaUonal  air  carriers— 
particularly  those  flying  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe — was  a  grad- 
ual but  definite  reduction  in  air  fares 
making  travel  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe  more  within  the  grasp  of  the 
average  man  and  his  family. 

Mr.  Trippe  has  made  many  public  re- 
marks regarding  a  low  fare,  mass  trans- 
portation philosophy  for  our  interna- 
tional air  carriers. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  these  state- 
ments by  Mr.  Trippe  be  made  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  R.«co«d. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


May  21 


INCREASE  IN  TRANSATLANTIC   AIR 

PARES 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  electrified  this  body  last  week 
with  a  ringing  denunciation  of  the  In- 
ternational Air  Transport  Association 
and  Its  efforts  to  provoke  upon  the  U^. 
traveling  public  a  5.3-percent  increase  in 
transatlantic  air  fares. 

I  should  like  to  assure  the  chairman 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  that  hla 
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National  InsUtue  of  Social  Sciences  May 
19.  1943:  ' 

"Let  me  suggest  for  your  conslderaUon 
•ome  ways  In  which  air  transport  can  be  on 
the  right  side  and  do  the  right  thing  •  •  • 
can  be  made  more  completely  the  Instrument 
of  the  common  man  " 

The  first  way  Is  simple.  It  U  to  assume 
our  natural  responsibUlty  as  a  private  enter- 
prise and  to  offer  the  most  value  to  the  most 
Pfjple.  That  Lsnt  om  obvious  as  It  sounds 
Because  zUr  transport  does  hAve  the  choice 
•  •  •  the  very  clear  choice  •  •  •  of  becom- 
ing a  luxury  service  to  carry  the  weU-to-do 
at  high  prices  •  •  •  or  to  carry  the  average 
man  for  what  he  can  afford  to  pay.  Pan 
American  has  choeeo  the  latter  course  - 

University  of  California  Charter  Week 
ceremonies.  Berkeley.  Calif..  March  23.  1944. 
"In  a  democracy  •  •  •  progress  u'raeas- 
urrd  not  only  In  technical  terms  but  also  In 
terms  of  a  social  objective.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect to  s\immon  the  energy  and  ambition  of 
a  people  without  a  pu.-pose  which  contrib- 
utes toward  a  richer  life  for  that  people.  In 
this  field  of  air  trarwporUUon  the  true  ob- 
jective U  to  bring  to  the  life  of  the  average 
man  thoee  things  which  were  once  the  priv- 
ilege of  only  the  fortunate  few.  The  average 
man's  holiday  has  in  the  past  been  the  pris- 
oner of  two  grim  keepers  •  •  •  money  and 
tune.  His  enjoyment  of  the  world  has  been 
circumscribed  by  the  high  wall  ot  his  eco- 
nomic jAii.  We  can  level  these  prison  wails 
only  by  bringing  travel  costs  way  down  and 
by  shortening  travel  time.- 

Plr?t  round-the-world  air  service  La- 
Guardla  Field.  June  17,  1947: 

".Althoui?h  we  have  blared  the  trail  our 
A  jrk  has  Just  begun  First  we  must  carry 
on  the  tradition  of  safety  and  service  to  our 
paasengers.  Then  we  must  give  speed  and 
still  greater  speed  Finally  we  must  con- 
stantly work  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  air 
travel  to  reach  of  the  average  man." 

American  Tariff  Le\gue.  October  21,  1948: 
"Travel  like  education  used  to  be  consid- 
ered a  lujcury  But  In  an  era  of  low-cost, 
high-speed  transportation  travel  takes  on  an 
entirely  new  significance  For  we  Americans, 
foreign  travel  is  a  cultural,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic necessity  If  our  country  Is  to  fulfill  its 
new  responslbUlty  of  world  leadership  - 

Circumnavigators  Club,  New  Y  >rk  City 
December  15.  l»4ti: 

"The  Job,  P.\n  American's  round-the-world 
service,  has  only  been  started.  It  will  not  be 
finished  until  It  Is  possible  for  the  average 
man    or   woman   of  our  country,   and   I   say 


average,  referring  to  our  140  mlUion  Am 
cans,  to  take  a  trip  around  thTW^  h      '*' 
their  vacation  periods  **  '^'"^ 

'Orm  the  yean  a  privileged  few  h^*.  v 
able  to  make  thl.  trip,  the^orel  ^v^" 
repeat,  that  the  men  and  women  of^;!^' 
pany  whom  you  have  honored  Xii\nVy^' 
wUl  not  have  discharged  their  re^nsS^ 
untU  we  can  make  it  po-lble  bfTnauJ,'  «* 
ng  lower  and  stUl  lower  Urlffs^d  ^"e^'^' 
ing  on  mas.  nperaUon  to  do  so  to  pen^u  ^■ 
average   American   to  go   around   thTwJ^' 

^n'L'^n?  "  ^  '"^^""^  "»^-'-'  '^'^U 

U^l'7.^iT^  chrUtenlng.  Washington. 

"Some  progress  has  been  made  alr»iM. 
the  worlds  first  low  coet  tourist -clUTi 
was  authorised  between  New  York  1^ 
Puerto  Rico  on  September  »4.  1948  ^ 

"In  5  short  months  the  number  of  schen 

New  v^^*^''^''"  between  Puerto  RlooiSd 
New  York  has  more  than  trebled.  Touri^ 
class  air  service  is  here  to  suy.  The  pw^: 
w*nt    It      It    is  good   busluesi   tot   t^^. 

••Tourist -class  fares  to  Europe  can  b«  .f 
least  one -third  below  first-class  ntm 
There  la  no  reason  therefore,  why  a  tourlw. 
class  air  trip  to  Europe  this  fall  should  cosi 
more  than  t«5  That  is  our  objecUv. 
That  we  will  seek  to  do  It  If  foreign  goveni 
ments  concerned  permit  and  we  are  ver^ 
hopeful  that  they  will.-  ' 

Yale  Engineering  AssoclaUon.  Yale  Club 
of  New  York.  March  16.  1950: 

QuesUon:  "At  what  approximate  tariff  do 
you  think  a  coach  service  could  be  operat«i 
to  Europe?-  "K«»i«a 

Mr  Trippe;  'WeU,  as  I  pointed  out  the 
tariff  between  here  and  Puerto  Rico 'and 
New  York  by  coach  approximates  4  cents  a 
mile  and  that  U  the  tarUf  adopted  generally 
by  the  domesUc  lines  In  terms  of  the  do- 
mestic service.  We  see  no  reason  why  a 
rate  of  that  kind  U  not  possible  and  even 
lower  rates,  possibly  In  terms  of  travel  to 
Europe  which  would  bring  tlie  cost  of  travel 
down   to  possibly  HOO  on  oversea  travel" 

Foreign  Traders  Association  of  Philadel- 
phia. September  25,  1951 : 

TTnfortunately  Pan  American  has  not  yet 
been  permitted  to  inaugurate  tourist-class 
service  to  Europe,  though  we  have  been 
pressing  for  authority  to  offer  a  roundtrlp 
tourist-class  fare  of  «4es  for  many  years, 
other  transatlantic  airlines  and  their  respec- 
tive governments  are  now,  however,  taking  a 
more  kindly  view  of  this  proposal.  We  are 
hopeful  that  low-cost  tourist  travel  by  air 
will  be  Inaugurated  In  the  spring  ■ 

Twelfth    annual    general    meeting.    LATA 
Edinburgh.  Scotland,  September  17,  1956; 

"The  Traffic  Conference  at  Cannes  In  June 
(1956)  reached  unanimous  agreement  on  a 
new  low-fare  service  to  be  Inaugurated 
across  the  North  Atlantic  In  the  spring  of 
195«  ThU  decision  rested  on  the  sound 
premise  that  a  real  'austerity'  service  priced 
accordingly  wDuld  put  a  transatlantic  Jour- 
ney within  financial  reach  of  millions  of  po- 
tential new  cust^imers  and  would  have  a 
correspondingly  beneficial  effect  on  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  carriers  and  their  gov- 
ernments I  do  not  hesitate  to  prophesy  a 
brilliant  future  for  this  type  of  service 
when  It  Is  Inaugiuated  on  routes  of  high 
traffic  volume." 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN  TEIEVISION 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent resignation  of  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  Chairman  Newton 
Minow,  after  a  period  of  outstanding 
service,  has  sought  to  remind  us  once 
again  of  his  continuous  struggle  to  over- 
come— or  to  cause  television  broadcast- 


ers to  overcome — what  he  termed  as  a 
•vast  wasteland"  of  the  airways. 

Some  stations  and  broadcasters  have 
followed  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Minow 
and  have  made  great  strides  in  improv- 
ing l)oth  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
television  programs. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Communi- 
cations Subcommittee  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  my  attention  was  recently 
called  to  a  station  in  Asheville,  NC. — 
station  WLOS-TV— that,  although  a  rel- 
atively small  facility,  has  been  making 
noticeable  efforts  to  present  responsible 
and  informative  programing  to  its 
viewers. 

Since  January  of  this  year,  this  station 
has  produced  seven  30-minute  docu- 
mentary shows  for  its  viewers  and  I 
understand  nearly  a  dozen  more  are  to 
be  aired  in  the  near  future.  These  pro- 
grams are  produced  by  a  small  news  staff 
of  only  five  persons  and  despite  that  fact 
their  budget  has  consistently  shown  a 
deficit. 

Other  documentary  and  public  affairs 
type  programs  were,  of  course,  produced 
prior  to  January  and  to  date  their  efforts 
have  included  such  productions  as  the 
enrollment  attempt  of  Negro  Harvey 
Gantt  at  Clemson  College,  an  examina- 
tion of  shoplifting  and  how  shoplifters 
operated  in  the  area,  a  study  of  the  stock 
market  and  how  it  works  as  explained 
by  local  residents,  the  impact  of  the 
closing  down  of  Donaldson  Air  Force 
Base,  a  study  of  native  and  folk  moun- 
tain music,  school  dropouts,  and  others 
of  equal  interest. 

Mr  President.  I  think  the  record  com- 
piled to  date  by  this  station  is  a  com- 
mendable one  indeed  and  illustrates 
what  can  be  done  by  responsible  broad- 
casters who  are  making  a  con.scious  ef- 
fort to  meet  the  challenge  inherent  in  the 
issuance  of  a  broadcast  license  granting 
permission  to  use  the  public  airways. 
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STUDY  OF  THE  RAILROADS 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  Joined  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke]  and  others  in  sponsoring  Sen- 
ate Resolution  136  which  would  establish 
a  select  Senate  Committee  To  Study  the 
Financial  Problems  of  the  Railroads,  and 
I  would  just  like  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  purely  a  layman 
when  it  comes  to  the  broad  question  of 
organization  and  financial  structure  of 
the  railroad  industry,  and  like  many 
others  I  have  been  puzzled  by  the  many 
conflicting  views  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed on  this  subject.  For  that  reason, 
I  think  a  detailed  and  objective  study  by 
the  Congress  would  be  most  helpful  in 
providing  a  sounder  basis  for  formulat- 
ing a  good  many  national  transporta- 
tion policies. 

However,  I  have  spent  the  last  4  years 
in  rather  intensive  study  and  work  in 
the  field  of  urban  transportation,  in 
which  the  railroads  play  an  important 
role  in  a  number  of  major  metropolitan 
areas.  There  is  simply  no  question  that 
rail  commuter  operations  involve  a  heavy 
loss  and  constitute  a  drain  on  the  entire 
financial  structure  of  the  railroad  Indus- 


try, which  affects  its  ability  to  carry  out 
its  interstate  transportation  responsibil- 
ities. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  study  underway  at 
the  present  time  by  a  reputable  inde- 
pendent organization  which.  I  am  told, 
is  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
financial  problems  of  rail  commuter  serv- 
ice are  even  worse  than  we  suspected. 
Yet  adequate  rail  and  transit  service  is 
absolutely  essential  to  our  metropolitan 
areas  in  coping  with  the  huge  problem 
of  rush-hour  traffic  congestion. 

The  administration's  urban  mass 
transportation  bill,  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  sponsoring  and  which  re- 
cently passed  the  Senate,  was  based  on 
the  recogriition  of  these  two  facts,  which 
lead  inescapably  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  rail  and  other  transit  service  is  to  be 
improved  and  modernized,  public  funds 
must  be  used  to  help  fill  the  gap  between 
the  needs  of  the  community  and  the 
financial  abilities  of  the  carriers. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  the 
financial  problems  or  the  importance  of 
providing  adequate  rail  commuter  serv- 
ice in  our  metropolitan  areas  can  be  too 
strongly  emphasized.  For  this  reason  I 
support  Senate  Resolution  136  with  the 
hope  that  the  committee,  if  established, 
would  give  extensive  study  to  this  impor- 
tant facet  of  the  subject  as  part  of  its 
overall  study. 


PEACE  CORPS  TRAINING  IN  HAWAU 
Mr.   INOUYE.     Mr.    President,   since 
June    15.    1962.    the   people   of    Hawaii, 
through  their  University  of  Hawaii,  have 
been  participating  in  a  most  important 
service  to  the  United  States.    This  serv- 
ice consists  of  training  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers for  service   in   southeast  Asia. 
There    has    been    a    distinctive    quality 
about  this  training  which  I  believe  merits 
the  attention  of  this  august  body.     In 
large  measure  this  has  been  due  to  the 
singular  quality  which  Hawaii  possesses 
which  makes  It  such  a  valuable  national 
asset  to  the  United  States.     Basically, 
these  resources  are  the  climate  and  geog- 
raphy of  our  islands,  and  basically,  as 
well,  the  people  of  Hawaii.     It  is  here 
that  the  University  of  Hawaii  has  ma^ 
a   significant   contribution   by   utilizing 
these  two  major  resources  In  practical 
ways  which  maximize  the  training  poten- 
tial of  Hawaii  for  Americans  going  to 
Asia. 

Significant  variations  and  contribu- 
tirnis  have  been  made  in  this  regard.  In 
training  the  volunteers  for  the  languages 
of  these  areas  in  Asia,  several  break- 
throughs should  be  noted.  For  volun- 
teers going  to  North  Borneo  and  Sara- 
wak, it  was  found  necessary  literally  to 
construct  the  language  of  the  market 
place,  called  Bazar  Malay.  Skilled  lin- 
guists at  the  university  worked  with  stu- 
dents from  North  Borneo,  attending  the 
university,  and  wrote  the  first  text  in  the 
language  which  has  ever  been  seen. 
Similarly,  to  enlist  drill  speakers  In  these 
tongues,  the  university  has  been  able  to 
draw  upon  two  resources  within  the 
State:  First,  from  students  of  the  East- 
West  Center,  who  have  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  teach  Americans  the  lan- 
guage of  their  own  country;  second,  from 


the  people  of  Hawaii,  who  have  provided 
valuable  dialects  of  the  Philippines  for 
the  volunteers.     As   a  result,  language 
comprehension  has  been  increased,  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  practical  application 
of  the  language  to  the  jobs  which  the 
volunteers  will  be  doing  in  the  field.    For 
instance,  volunteers  going  out  as  survey- 
ors need  to  knew  the  practical  language 
of  the  instriiments  of  surveying,  how  to 
handle  work  parties,  and  to  be  able  to 
get  the  job  done.    The  practicality  of  the 
training   has   proven    most   valuable   in 
this  regard,  and  will  be  continued  at  an 
ever  increasing  pace.    Similarly  training 
in  American  institutions,  world  affairs, 
and  communism  has  been  greatly  en- 
hanced with  the  utilization  of  profes- 
sionals  in    this   field.     In    addition    to 
academic  viewpoints  presented  by  uni- 
versity  faculty   members,   the   training 
programs  have  utilized  practicing  politi- 
cians, engineers,  businessmen,  and  pro- 
fessional men  to  present  their  fields  and 
to  give  the  volunteers  a  practical  orienta- 
tion to  these  subjects. 

To  insure  the  volunteers'  competence 
in  their  technical  specialty,  the  univer- 
sity has  wisely  obtained  the  services  of 
varied  portions  of  the  commimity.  In 
this  instance,  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  has  gener- 
ously put  the  classrooms  of  the  State  at 
the  disposal  of  volunteers  training  to  be 
teachers,  and  has  given  them  actual 
classroom  experience  with  the  young 
people  of  our  State.  Similarly,  the  De- 
partment of  Health  anc:  Welfare  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  has  opened  its  doors  to 
nurses  and  social  workers,  to  enable 
them  to  learn  at  firsthand  the  various 
ways  to  do  the  job  in  the  field.  The 
county  medical  society  has  contributed 
its  services,  to  provide  even  more  prac- 
tical training.  The  Engineering  Society 
of  Hawaii,  as  well  as  county  engineers 
have  given  both  their  time  and  their 
services  to  give  practical  emphasis  to 
engineering  problems  in  southeast  Asia. 
The  Kamehameha  Canoe  Club  and  agri- 
cultural extension  workers  have  all 
given  of  their  time  and  talents  to  give 
volunteers  a  practical  grounding  in  their 
specialties. 

The  training  in  Hawaii  has  not  been 
limited  to  the  formal.  Instead,  a  major 
innovation  has  been  introduced  with 
dietetic  training.  This  involves  specially 
prepared  food,  of  an  oriental  style, 
which  takes  trainees  off  the  more  tradi- 
tional meat,  wheat,  and  milk  diets,  and 
introduces  them  to  fish  and  rice  diets. 
The  specialized  delicacies,  such  as  Di- 
nardaraan— pork,  special  seasoning  and 
pig's  blood— or  Thai  Son-in-law  Eggs- 
eggs,  nam  pla  patic  sauce — palm  sugar 
tamarind,  shallots  and  dry  chilis,  serve 
to  demonstrate  that  strange  foods  can 
be  both  tasty  and  nutritious.  For  most 
volunteers  this  is  their  first  attempt  to 
utilize  the  foods  of  Asia,  and  this  experi- 
ence stands  them  in  good  stead  when 
they  get  into  the  field. 

The  natural  surroundings  of  the  Peace 
Corps  training  site  on  the  big  island  of 
Hawaii  have  also  contributed  much  to 
the  training  programs  in  Hawaii.  The 
main  site  is  an  abandoned  county  hos- 
pital which  the  County  of  Hawaii  has 
converted   into   a   training    area.     But 
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oasicmlly  It  is  supplemented  by  utilising 
the  wtiate  envlroKUDent  of  the  triand. 
Physical  oaaditiatiin«  is  a  must,  and  the 
conditioning  consists  of  mandatory 
swimming  for  all  Tolunteers,  a  precaa- 
tioa  whk:ta  paid  off  In  North  Borneo. 
where  several  lives  have  been  saved  when 
canoes  tipped  over  in  the  rivers.  The 
beaches,  lava  flows,  and  flnaDy  the 
rugged  mountains  and  trails  of  the  is- 
land serve  to  get  volunteers  in  excellent 
physical  condition  for  their  work  over- 
seas. 

Hie  same  physical  surroundings  have 
an  equal  impact  in  terms  of  teaching 
volunteezs  some  of  the  more  simple,  but 
long  forgotten,  facts  of  rural  life  in  tropic 
areas.  Volunteers  can  thus  actively  work 
in  gardens  and  orchards  where  papayas, 
bananas,  mangoes,  aixl  oriental  vege- 
tables abound.  Smiilarly.  the  catching 
of  both  salt  water  and  fresh  water  fish, 
which  are  present,  in  abundance  all  year 
around,  alcuig  with  the  custom  of  throw - 
net  fishing,  is  taught  by  fishermen  of 
Hawaii,  as  well  as  rudimentary  prepara- 
tion of  foods.  The  flora  and  fauna  of 
Hawaii,  so  similar  to  those  found  in 
southeast  Asia,  provide  both  a  familiari- 
zation With  such  surroundings,  but  also 
the  kind  of  practical  teaching  situations 
for  those  wtio  wish  to  teach  science  to 
the  peoples  of  southeast  Asia. 

Finally,  the  people  of  Hawaii,  from  the 
Govo-nor  of  our  State,  the  Honorable 
John  Bums,  to  State  Department  heads, 
to  county  oOeials.  and  private  citizens, 
have  all  contributed  immensely  to  the 
siiccess  of  such  training  projects.  In 
particuiar.  the  informal  contacts  which 
are  possible  amidst  busy  training  sched- 
ules are  valuable.  These  include  con- 
tacts with  sampan  drivers  practicing 
tagalog.  llocano.  cebuano.  and  hliigaynon 
with  the  volunteers ;  and  Buddhists,  who 
introduce  them  to  the  intricacy  and 
depth  of  this  ancient  belief  Americans 
of  Asian  ancestry,  whose  knowledge  and 
skill  of  communication  in  Asia  are  basic 
to  an  understanding  of  the  area,  com- 
municate these  talents.  All  these  and 
many  more  have  made  these  training 
programs  outstanding  by  any  measiur- 
ments.  In  fact,  I  have  it  on  good  author- 
ity that  after  some  eight  programs 
conducted  at  various  imlverslties  for  vol- 
unteers going  to  the  Philippines,  Mr. 
Lawrence  Puchs.  area  representative  for 
the  Peace  Corps  in  that  country,  re- 
ported that  Hawaii's  training  of  the  vol- 
unteers was  a  superb  achievement.  Sim- 
ilar reports  of  excellence  in  training  have 
been  received  from  other  areas. 

Hawaii  in  fact  is  proud  of  the  F»eace 
Corps  and  its  role  in  helping  to  train 
these  people  to  serve  in  Asia.  It  is  prop- 
er and  fitting  that  this  should  be  so,  for 
^one  of  the  major  arguments  made  for 
statehood  was  that  Hawaii  could  help  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  Asia  and  Amer- 
ica— to  introduce  Asians  to  America, 
and,  equally  important,  to  introduce 
Americans  to  Asia.  The  Peace  Corps 
training  programs  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii  have  in  fact  met  axKl  fulfilled  this 
promise,  the  promise  of  statehood. 

Is  it  not  then  time  to  think  of  regular- 
izing such  programs?  So  far.  these 
training  programs  have  been  put  on  a 
short-term  basis,   with   individual  ooo- 


trmets  for  spectfle  programs  running 
from  1  to  6  months,  "nils  has  posed  a 
considerable  burden  on  the  staff  of  the 
university,  as  well  as  on  various  depart- 
ments or  the  State  of  Hawaii  In  addi- 
tion, such  short-range  contracts  make  it 
Impossible  to  plan  efBdently  on  a  long- 
range  basis,  and  thus  maximise  the  con- 
tributions of  Hawaii  and  create  even 
better  trsdning  programs  Therefore,  I 
propose  that  the  Peace  Corps  consider 
regulanzlng  its  relations  with  Hawaii  In 
annual  contracts  This.  It  seems  to  me. 
is  eminently  sound,  and  can  make  a  last- 
ing contribution  to  the  Peace  Corps  and 
the  cause  of  the  United  States.  There- 
fore. I  commend  this  suggestion  to  my 
colleagues  In  the  Senate,  as  well  as  to  the 
Honorable  Sargent  Sh river,  the  worthy 
and  able  EKrector  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Hawaii  stands  ready  to  do  even  more 
than  it  has  done  for  the  Peace  Corps.  It 
asks  only  that  the  opportunity  to  serve 
be  given  Its  F>eople 


TRANSATLANTIC  AIR  FARES 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  last  2 
weeks  have  witnessed  some  history- 
making  events,  led  of  course  by  Major 
Cooper's  tremendous  accomplishments  In 
the  field  of  outer  space.  On  the  dismal 
side  has  been  the  sickening  situation  In 
Birmingham. 

Overshadowed  by  these  two  newsmak- 
Ing  events,  but  correspondingly  Impor- 
tant In  its  own  field,  has  been  the  tug 
of  war  still  being  wa*:ed  by  our  Govern- 
ment and  Its  two  transatlantic  air  car- 
riers— Pan  American  and  TWA — and 
their  government-owned,  highly  subsi- 
dized European  competition.  The  situa- 
tion got  so  bad  at  one  p>olnt  that  it  ap- 
peared Pan  Am  and  TWA  would  be 
denied  landing  rights  in  Great  Britain 
and  France  unless  they  went  along  with 
an  increase  in  transatlantic  fares. 

Perhaps  mcrease  is  an  incorrect  word 
in  the  truly  economic  sense,  but  in  mat- 
ters of  dollars  and  cents  to  the  American 
air  traveler,  who  comprises  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  traffic  across  the  North 
Atlantic — and  around  the  world,  for  that 
matter — it  amounts  to  his  having  to  pay 
more  in  the  summer  of  1963  than  he  did 
in  1962 

Briefly,  as  I  understand  it.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  International  Air  Transport 
Association,  commonly  referred  to  as 
L\TA.  represents  some  94  international 
carriers.  Its  annual  traffic  meeting  was 
held  in  Chandler,  Ari2.,  last  autumn.  At 
that  time,  with  only  the  U.S.-flag  ear- 
ners offering  any  dissent,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  10-percent  reduction  on 
all  round-trip,  economy-class  tickets 
purchased  be  cut  in  half.  Heavily,  out- 
voted. Pan  \m  and  TWA  had  no  choice 
but  to  go  along  with  the  proposition,  ef- 
fective May  13  of  this  year. 

Our  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  stepped 
into  the  breach  at  this  Juncture  and  in- 
structed Pan  Am  and  TWA  to  hold  the 
line,  and  go  along  with  the  old  fares 
Almost  immediately,  the  British  began 
suggesting— tn  iiighly  diplomatic  lan- 
guage— that  unless  the  American  com- 
panies acceded  to  the  majority  LATA 
vote.  Pan  Am  and  TWA  might  experience 
some  difficulty  in  landing  and  taking  o^ 


from  London.    That  the  French  did  like- 
wise later  on  Is  now  only  academic 

At  this  stage  of  the  game,  rather  than 
rock  the  boat,  our  SUte  Department  si^ 
gested.  again  In  the  most  clreum^il 
language,  that  the  CAB  lift  iu  JitmUw 
to  our  carriers  and  let  them  follow  at 
least  for  the  time  being,  the  LATA  policy 

Outraged  at  the  whole  series  of  event! 
particularly  at  what  appeared  to  be  U.s' 
capitulation,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Commerce  Committee,  Uie  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magwusosj 
hastib'  called  for  hearings  which  mo«t 
thought  would  be  exploratory.  They 
were  exploratory-,  but  they  also  produced 
a  piece  of  legislation,  prepared  by  the 
CAB  and  offered  as  an  administration 
bill,  intended  to  produce  a  vehicle  where- 
by the  CAB  would  have  a  strong  woixl 
in  determining  air  fares  charged  by  in- 
temaUonal  carriers.  United  States  and 
foreign. 

Also  Introduced  by  the  committee  was 
another  bill  prepared  by  the  airline  in- 
dustry. 

Now,  it  appears  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  airlines  Involved  have  the  great- 
est stake  in  any  leglslaUon  which  would 
lead  to  a  solution  of  tiieir  problems  with 
lATA.  True,  the  Government  has  a  most 
compelling  interest  because  if  revenues 
of  our  international  earners  dipped 
sharply  as  the  result  of  conUnuing  dis- 
agreements with  LATA  and  its  European 
member  countries,  they  would  be  eligible 
under  the  law,  to  seek  relief  through 
.subsidy 

Both  our  carriers  have  been  fr^e  from 
subsidy  for  a  long  period  of  time,  I  am 
sure  they  have  no  desire  to  go  back  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  for  relief  that  could  be 
forthcoming  tlirough  sensible  legislation 
with  which  they  can  live. 

Already,  competition  across  the  North 
Atlantic  is  considerable,  to  say  the  least. 
Sixteen  foreign  lines  compete  with  our 
two  US.  airlines  between  Europe  and 
the  United  States  for  business  which  is 
generated  60  percent  by  American  citi- 
zens. 

There  is  some  grim  Irony  in  this  prob- 
lem. Mr.  President.  For  more  than  20 
years.  Pan  American,  through  the  ut- 
tered words  of  its  president,  Mr  Juan  T. 
Trippe.  has  fought  for  lower  fares — not 
only  acro.ss  the  Atlantic,  but  in  all  areas 
of  the  world.  Many  annual  reports  of 
Pan  American,  beginning  in  1943,  has 
emphasized  the  great  good  that  could 
come  to  the  traveling  public  and  to  the 
airlines  if  fares  were  lower  to  make  Inter- 
national air  travel  more  readily  avail- 
able to  the  average  family,  both  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  Now  empty  seats  would 
be  filled  and  unit  costs  would  be  sub- 
stantially reduced. 

Mr  President,  I  quolo  from  Mr. 
Tiippe's  report  to  stockholders  contained 
in  Pan  American's  1962  annual  report: 

If  a  rwaaofiAble  reduction  In  tntnaatlantlc 
tarllla  were  *coeptjU3le  to  Kurop«an  air  car- 
rier* and  their  govemmentfl,  everybody 
would  gain.  Trade  between  free  world  na- 
tions win  gain  Tourist  and  business  travel 
will  gain  Airline  employees  will  gain.  Air- 
line owuets  win  gain — private  shareholders 
in  America,  gOTemment  owners  in  Europe. 
Many  mors  ptay  pasaengera  wlU  flU  empty 
■eats  altiiough  each  wUl   have  paid  less  for 
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his    transatlantic    flight — an    objective   long 
sought  by  your  company. 

Mr.  President,  the  tntematlonal  air 
fare  problem  must  be  solved,  as  quickly 
as  possible.  But  I  am  hopeful,  as  are 
other  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Commerce 
Committee,  that  this  solution  be  quick- 
ly— rather  than  hastily — accomplished. 


MAKING  USE  OP  ABILITY  OF  HANDI- 
CAPPED WORKERS:  PRIZE-WIN- 
NING ESSAY  OF  MISS  GRACE 
MORIZAWA,  ONTARIO.  GREG. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Miss  Grace 
Morizawa.  a  student  at  Ontario  High 
School  of  Ontario,  Oreg.,  the  winner  of 
the  1963  Oregon  theme  contest  desig- 
nated as  the  "National  Ability  Accoimts 
Report."  The  contest  is  sponsored  by 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped  and  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Governor's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  As 
first  place  winner  in  Oregon,  Miss  Mori- 
zawa received  a  trip  to  Washington,  D.C., 
and  $100  for  expenses,  to  attend  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee. I  am  pleased  to  add  that  the 
AFL-CIO  State  federations  and  councils 
provided  the  transportation  and  expense 
allowance  for  the  State  winners  of  this 
contest. 

Miss  Morizawa  was  accompanied  on 
her  trip  to  Washington.  D.C.,  by  her 
mother.  Mrs.  Harue  Morizawa,  and  by 
Mrs.  Ward  D.  Chase  and  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Arnold.  Mrs.  Chase  is  first  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Governor's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped  and 
Mr.  Arnold  Is  executive  secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Hand- 
icapped, headed  by  Governor  Hatfield, 
of  Oreson. 

Miss  Morizawa,  at  my  request,  supplied 
a  copy  of  her  winning  essay  entitled 
"How  My  Community  Benefits  Prom  the 
Abilities  of  Handicapped  Workers."  I 
was  very  much  impressed  with  this  ex- 
cellent article  and  I  am  pleased  to  share 
it  with  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate.  It 
speaks  well,  not  only  for  Miss  Morizawa, 
but  for  her  teachers  at  Ontario  High 
School. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Miss  Morlzawa's  prize-winning  essay 
be  set  forth  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How    Mt    CoMMUNrrr    Bendtts    Prom    the 

ABiLrriKs  OF  Rakdicappzd  Workees 

<By  Grace  Hlsaye  Morizawa) 

What  would  you  do  if  you  had  only  one 
arm  or  if  you  had  an  artificial  leg?  What 
would  you  do  If  you  could  not  see  or  if  you 
were  deaf?  What  would  you  do  If  you  were 
mentally  fit  but  not  physically  whole? 
What  would  you  do?     What  could  you  do? 

Thousands  of  persons  can  answer  these 
questions  with  two  words.  "Almoat  any- 
thing." These  people  may  have  a  physical 
handicap,  but  It  does  not  hinder  them.  I 
know.  My  community  benefits  from  thoee 
who  aire   handicapped. 

The   handicapped   are   to   tlie  community 

like  sugar  U  to  yeast.     If  one  adds  yeast  to 

bread  dough,   but   does  not  add  the  sugar, 

the  bread  will  never  rise  to  Its  highest  po- 
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tential.  Svery  oonmiunlty  baa  th«  power  to 
grow  and  to  become  «uci,<wful,  tmt  tf  the 
abilities  ctf  the  liandlcappad  are  zkot  har- 
nwed.  the  oommunlty  will  never  rise  to 
its  fullest  potential. 

The  handicapped  can  do  almost  anything. 
They  possess  that  extra  go-power.  Manage- 
ment, business,  skilled  labor,  the  profes- 
sions— a  liandlcapped  person  can  be  found 
working  In  each  field. 

Deafness  does  not  keep  a  beautician  from 
owning  her  own  shop  and  carrying  on  a 
tiirlvlng  business.  She  cannot  hear,  but 
she  has  a  line  of  communication  with  others. 
She  has  learned  to  read  lips  and  feel  the  vi- 
brations over  the  telephone;  her  hearing 
disability  does  not  keep  her  from  speaking. 
Hearing  is  not  a  requirement  for  possessing 
a  skill.  It  does  not  prevent  one  from  cre- 
ating beauty. 

Remember  the  last  time  you  typed?  Did 
you  use  your  legs?  Of  course,  you  didn't. 
To  qualify  as  a  typist  one  does  not  have 
to  have  legs.  One  must  have  the  necessary 
skills.  Pour  years  ago  Mrs.  Smith  was  in 
an  automobile  accident  in  which  she  was 
thrown  out  of  the  car;  then  the  car  rolled 
over,  crushing  her  legs.  Like  hundreds  of 
others  who  have  become  suddenly  handi- 
capped Mrs.  Smith  found  the  magic  word 
rehabilitation.  Now  her  typing  skill  Is  a 
valuable  asset  to  a  local  Insurance  com- 
pany. 

The  supervisor  of  the  sugarbeet  factory 
doesn't  need  two  arms.  He  does  his  Job 
with  one  arm.  The  veteran  doesn't  need 
sight  to  develop  pictures.  Nor  does  the  for- 
mer construction  engineer  need  his  legs  to 
work  over  the  drafting  table. 

Although  each  separate  Job  of  the  handi- 
capped person  might  not  In  itself  be  a  great 
contribution  to  the  community,  the  sum  of 
the  Jobs  Is  a  large  portion  of  the  sugar  which 
enables  the  yeast  to  rise  as  high  as  pos- 
sible. By  holding  Jobs  the  handicapped  help 
keep  the  community  economically  sound. 
They  also  help  the  community  grow. 

The  beautician  shares  her  knowledge  with 
others.  Girls  of  the  high  schools  around 
the  valley  have  received  helpful  advice  per- 
taining to  grooming,  health,  and  hygiene 
from  her  lectures. 

Having  learned  from  the  tragedy  of  her 
accident.  Mrs.  Smith  knows  the  value  of 
seat  belts.  She  Is  In  a  position  to  stress 
their  Importance  to  others.  Because  she  put 
her  handicap  to  work  many  have  been 
spared  from  meeting  a  similar  fate.  Mrs. 
Smith  persuaded  them  to  buy  seat  belts 
and  to  use  them. 

Each  of  the  handicapped  members  of 
the  community  helps  In  his  own  individual 
way.  Courage  and  determination  are  the 
common  contributions  of  every  handicapped 
person.  Their  ooxirage  and  determination 
which  becomes  evident  as  they  struggle  to 
overcome  their  handicap  rub  off  onto  each 
and  every  member  of  the  community. 

For  a  community  to  be  successful,  every 
member  must  be  an  active  part  of  it.  The 
handicapped  Join  the  Uons.  the  Klka,  and 
PTA's.  Even  if  some  are  no  longer  able 
to  participate  In  athletics,  they  Join  booster 
clubs  for  their  favorite  high  school  football 
or  basketball  team,  or  for  the  Judo  club. 
They  rear  families  that  are  destined  to  be 
among  the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  The  hand- 
icapped do  play  an  Important  part  In  the 
activities  of  the  conununlty. 

In  working  for  a  successful  community 
don't  forget  to  add  the  sugar  to  yoxir  batter. 
If  you  do,  no  matter  how  effective  your 
yeast  could  have  been,  it  will  never  help 
the  bread  to  rise.  The  handicapped  are 
among  the  sugar  of  the  community.  Their 
contributions  help  feed  the  yeast.  Por  a 
community  to  be  successful  each  of  its  mem- 
bers must  contribute  his  share.  Because  the 
handicapped  are  utilizing  themselves,  the 
community  wUl  grow  to  its  fullest  poten- 
tial. 


LELAND  HAZARD  PROPOSES  PLAN 
FOR  PITTSBURGH  AREA 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
years  ago  Mr.  Leland  Hazard  retired  as 
vice  president  and  general  counsel  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  But  he  re- 
fused to  retire  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
He  retains  a  capacity  as  consultant  and 
director  of  the  company,  is  a  professor 
of  industrial  administration  and  law  at 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  and  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  educational 
television  station  WQED.  He  has  been 
called  the  "Man  of  the  Renaissance." 
devoting  his  brilliant  mind  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Greater  Pittsburgh  area. 

Flecently  Mr.  Hazard  delivered  a 
speech  entitled,  "Pittsburgh:  Metropoli- 
tanism  or  Decline:  Which?"  that  has 
stimulated  a  great  deal  of  comment  in 
the  Pittsburgh  area.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  the  speech  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PrrrsBTniGH:  MrrEOPOLrrANisM  ok  Declinz: 
Which? 
(By  Leland  Hazard) 
I  shall  speak  of  urbanlsm,  suburbcuiism, 
and  metropolltanlsm,  first  generally,  and 
then  specifically  with  respect  to  Metropolitan 
Pittsburgh.  I  shall  discuss  the  senescence 
of  Metropolitan  PitUburgh  and  the  stern 
measures  required  to  avoid  moribundity  in 
that  formerly  prosperous  community.  It  is 
later  in  western  Pennsylvania  than  we  thlnX. 
Within  the  normal  lifespan  of  men  now 
60  years  old  80  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple will  be  living  In  o\xx  cities.  By  cities  I 
mean  metropolitan  areas.  There  are  pres- 
ently 180  of  them — defined  by  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  county  or  group  of  con- 
tiguous counties  In  which  a  city  of  60.000 
or  more  inhabitants  Is  located.  I  apply  the 
term  "city"  to  these  areas  (a)  becatise  they 
are  more  urban  than  rural  and  (b)  because 
the  archaic  political  boundaries  which  now 
pretend  to  separate  them  Into  county,  city, 
township,  and  borough  units  are  as  func- 
tionally irrelevant  to  the  new  urbanlsm  as 
a  national  boundary  is  to  a  satellite. 

I  know  tliat  the  term  "metropolltanlsm" 
is  considered  ugly  in  many  quarters.  But  I 
shall  sketch  a  design  for  urban  organization 
and  development  as  if  political  inertia  did 
not  exist.  In  this  I  am  not  unrealistic.  The 
crises  of  both  central  city  and  suburbia  are 
mounting  so  rapidly  that  what  is  bcul  about 
our  presently  highly  fragmented  political 
economy  will  soon  jrield  and  what  Is  good 
win  find  its  cooperative  place  in  a  new 
functional  metropolltanlsm. 

First,  about  suburbia.  Some  of  you  will 
not  like  what  I  am  about  to  say.  There  are 
statistics  on  suburbia — that  word  which  now 
describes  those  congested  city  environs  to 
which  people  have  been  for  some  time 
migrating,  deluded  with  the  vague  notion 
of  finding  country  life.  (What  they  have 
often  found  is  neither  country  nor  city — 
only  the  worst  of  both.)  But  one  need  not 
worry  with  the  figures.  He  needs  only  to 
take  any  scheduled  airplane  flight  and  look 
down.  He  will  see  the  old  hard  core  of  the 
dty  proper  surrounded  by  housing  and  shop- 
plxxg  center  developments  ceaselessly  ex- 
panding. 

Then  if  our  aerlsd  observer  happens  by 
between  the  hours  of  7  and  9  a.ni.  or  4:30 
to  6:30  pjn.  he  will  see  on  what  was  a  high- 
way Futurama  at  the  1030  World's  Fair,  now 
a  concrete  reality,  miles  upon  miles  of  im- 
mobilized automobUes.  And  If  our  observer 
then  descends  to  study  the  habits  of  these 
denizens  of  suburbia,  he  will  fljid  them  daily 
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flghtlng  their  way  of  a  morning  Into  the 
central  city,  where,  frustratad  and  already 
partially  exhausted,  they  must  do  their  worlt 
in  order  to  Qght  their  way  of  an  evening 
back  to  the  "country"  |I  have  put  the  word 
country  In  quotation  marks  |  where  they  try 
to  revive  themselves  for  the  next  day's  repe- 
tition of  the  ordeal. 

How  do  they  live?  John  Keats  In  "The 
Crack  In  the  Picture  Window"  calls  Loe 
Angeles,  for  one  example,  a  vast,  smog- 
shrouded  slum  In  southern  California  with 
over  4  million  cars,  the  average  commuting 
time  1'2  hours,  and  luckless  local  figures 
sitting  half  an  hour  every  morning  Ln  their 
own  driveways,  foot  on  the  clutch,  engine 
Idling  fast,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  scuttle 
Into  a  hole  In  the  traffic. 

And  Ernest  Van  Den  Haag.  writing  In  the 
American  Scholar  for  autumn  1959  says: 

"There  are  now  many  sociological  and 
fictional  studies  of  the  suburbs.  The  high 
degree  of  conformity  required,  the  delndl- 
viduallzatlon  and  the  absence  of  spontaneity 
are  well  known,  as  Is  the  montony  produced 
by  having  people  of  about  the  same  age  and 
Income  group,  with  about  the  same  family 
and  occupational  problems,  all  getting  up  In 
the  same  houses,  feeding,  catching  trains, 
returning,  drinking  cocktails,  sleeping,  and 
starting  all  over  again — all  on  the  same 
schedule.  Attempts  to  relieve  the  deadly 
boredom  that  oozes  through  the  suburbs — by 
drinking,  adultery,  and  nervous  break- 
downs— are  usually  unsuccessful." 

While  the  oft-mentioned  exploding  me- 
tropolis Is  the  sptectacular  phenomenon  of 
America  and  Europe,  It  Is  also  a  worldwide 
development.  For  most  of  recorded  history 
no  more  than  3  percent  of  the  world's 
population  lived  In  cities.  It  took  as  high  as 
90  farmers  to  support  one  man  In  the  city 
But  basic  virtues  during  all  that  time — and 
the  delusion  persists — were  thought  to  be 
Indigenous  to  agriculture  and  to  the  country- 
side. 

The  curse  God  put  on  Cain  for  the  slaying 
of  Abel  was  that,  "When  thou  tlllest  the 
ground  it  shall  not  henceforth  yield  unto 
thee  her  strength  •  •  •  And  Gain  went  out 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  dwelt  In 
the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden.  And 
Cain  knew  his  wife;  and  she  conceived,  and 
bare  Enoch     and  he  buUded  a  city" 

Thus  tradition  has  It  that  Cain  founded 
the  first  city,  but  only  because  he  was  de- 
prived of  the  benefits  of  agriculture  Now 
one  American  farmer  produces  enough  to 
supply  over  25  people  In  the  city — thanks 
to  city  products  such  as  chemical  fertilizers 
and  tractors. 

Urbanlsm  Is  a  worldwide  phenomenon  and 
opportunity.  In  1900  there  were  10  cities  In 
the  world  with  a  population  of  a  million 
people  or  more.  Today  there  are  61  such 
cities.  Today  in  all  the  world  2  people  out 
of  10  live  In  cities  of  20.000  or  more  At 
the  present  rate  of  urban  growth,  in  a  bare 
35  years — some  In  this  audience  will  still 
be  In  the  prime  of  life — almost  half  the 
world's  population  will  live  In  cities  of 
20.000  or  more  And  within  the  lifetime  of 
sons  and  daughters  born  of  this  audience  the 
figure  will  be  9  out  of  10  of  people  living 
In  cities  of  20.000  or  over. 

To  adjust  our  cities  to  their  new  role  in 
the  life  of  mankind  this  Is  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge of  the  20th  century  The  necessary 
changes  will  come  hard.  First,  excellence  In 
urbanlsm  and  the  automobile  will  not  mix 
The  very  Instrumentality  of  mobility  has 
creat«d  Immobility  In  our  metropolitan  areas 
We  now  know  that  however  fast  we  build 
expressways  the  traffic  converts  them  Into 
temporary  parking  lots  at  the  very  hours 
when  their  maximum  speed  limits  are  moat 
needed.  The  problem  Is  one  In  the  simplest 
of  geometry  The  automobile  takes  up  too 
much  space  for  what  It  does 

One   mass   transit   track   can    move   40.000 
people  past  a  given  point  In  1  hour.    To  move 
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the  same  number  of  people  in  automobiles 
( at  the  usual  occupancy  of  1  8  riders  per  car ) , 
would  require  some  18  lanes  of  modem  ex- 
pressway. Consider  the  ultimate  absurdity 
If  all  New  York's  transit  riders  drove  to  work 
In  automobiles,  all  of  Manhattan  below  50th 
Street  would  have  to  be  converted  to  mul- 
tiple-deck parking  garages.  So  the  final  frus- 
tration Is  that  If  we  all  go  by  car,  there  will 
be  no  place  to  go  because  all  space  will  be 
occupied  by  trafflcways  and  parking  facilities 
But  even  If  the  space  requirements  were 
manageable  there  Is  yet  a  severe  penalty 
for  private  transportation  between  suburbs 
and  central  city.  The  excessive  commuting 
time  between  the  suburbs  and  the  central 
workaday  city  exacts  Its  heavle.st  toll  from 
cultural  activities.  Inaccessibility  to  the 
central  city  Is  making  cultural  deserts  of  the 
subiu-bs.     Here  are  the  reasons. 

There  can  never  be  more  than  a  few  great 
art  galleries,  museums  of  natural  history, 
theaters,  symphonies  In  any  one  metropoli- 
tan area.  The  stuff  of  excellence  Is  limited 
Of  fine  conservatories,  old  trees,  noble 
churches  and  cathedrals,  great  architecture, 
gracious  parks,  comprehensive  libraries, 
original  manuscripts,  rare  t)ooks — of  all  of 
these  the  central  city  has  the  principal  sup- 
ply. Such  treasures  cannot  be  duplicated  In 
every  shopping  center. 

The  suburbs  cannot  afford  even  a  full  line 
of  merchandise.  Ask  any  central  city  de- 
partment store  manager  If  his  branches  In 
suburbia  carry  as  many  choices  as  his  down- 
town store,  if  he  Is  a  friend  of  yoxjrs,  he 
will  say  no. 

Herein  lies  the  cultural  blight  of  suburbia: 
the  choices  are  limited.  Limited  choices 
make  for  mediocrity  and  banality.  Many 
who  live  In  suburbia  will  resent  this  char- 
acterization. But  In  that  they  will  prove  my 
point.  They  are  among  the  99  percent  of 
Americans  who  have  never  been  In  a  sym- 
phony hall.  They  are  among  those  whose 
children  do  not  know  but  that  William 
Shakespeare  Is  the  name  of  a  new  tooth- 
paste; have  never  ridden  a  railroad  train; 
and  have  never  walked  except  from  the  living 
room  to  the  attached  garage. 

Suburbia  has  been  spawned  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  mortgage  guarantees  and  by 
the  unbridled  speculative  builders.  The  way 
prepared  by  bulldozers  and  other  earthmov- 
Ing  equipment  which  could,  and  would,  move 
the  Pyramids  If  the  land  were  thought 
needed,  housing  units  have  been  tumbled 
about  the  peripheries  of  our  cities  to  fall 
where  they  would  like  dice  on  a  gaming  table, 
miserably  unplanned  and  architecturally  un- 
blessed bought  by  pathetic  young  people 
unwarned  that  a  real  estate  development  Is 
not  necessarily  a  community.  These  subur- 
ban extravaganzas  are  the  bitter  fruits  of 
nonplannlng  on  a  whole  metropolitan  area 
basis. 

Suburbia  has  drained  off  from  our  cities 
into  cultural  wilderness  the  more  economi- 
cally competent  citizens  Left  are  those  who 
cannot  flee  the  city — maintenance  workers, 
policemen,  utility  operators,  minority 
groups,  and  of  course  some  professionals  who 
must  be  close  to  their  places  of  work  The 
less  affluent  are  left  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
maintenance  of  the  central  city  and  to 
supply  the  stlmulxis  for  Its  cultural  activities 
Our  middle  class  people — stalwarts  who 
should  support  such  cultural  activities — are 
sitting  In  traffic  Jama.  More  than  that, 
suburbanites  feel  no  responsibility  for  the 
central  city  or  shame  about  their  neglect  of 
its  burdens  Cons-ult  the  attendance  at  any 
city  museum,  library,  flower  show,  children's 
BOO,  any  cultural  Institution  of  the  central 
city.  Despite  the  almost  nonexistent  mass 
transportation,  a  high  percentage  will  be 
nontaxpayers  or  their  children  unabashedly 
sponging  on  the  excellences  of  the  central 
city 

So  much  for  the  problem.    The  solutions  lie 
In  metropoUtanlsm  and  In  mass  transporta- 
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tlon.  mass  transportation  of  such  vast  uv. 
and  daring  that  only  the  bold  and  the  bJ^** 
will  listen;  metropoUtanlsm  to  make  sott-T'* 
today's    archaic    minor    mayors    scTfatrT  ?' 
political  terror  ™    '^ 

The    oncoming    New    Tork    World's    p., 
should  feature  not  a  futurama  of  hlahw^ 
for   the   automobile    but   rather   an   i^bar^' 
mobllama    which    literally    ties    the    whnV 
metropolitan   area  Into  a  network  of  faciii 
ties    for    fast,    frequent,    comfortable    chel 
communication.     Such  a  system  wou'd  rin^ 
the    entire    urban    periphery    with    room   t^ 
spare.     Eplcycllc    segments    could    move   in 
wardly  to  the  central  city      Communication 
between  suburb  and  suburb  would  be  served 
as   well   as   between   suburb    and    downtown 
The  whole  system.  If  abstr.nctly  drawn  mleht 
look  In  general  like  a  section  of  an  Immenl 
rotor.  "** 

Very  little  research  on  facilities  for  maw 
transportation  has  been  done  during  the 
past  50  years  Our  cities.  States,  nnd  Federal 
Governments  have  been  busy  building 
streets,  roads,  and  expressways  for  motorized 
private  passenger  vehicles  and  trucks— and 
at  the  same  time  smothering  railroads  and 
tramways  with  taxation  and  regulations 
The  result  Is  that  the  technologies  of  mass 
transportation  are  far  behind.  Soon  It  will 
be  possible  to  get  to  a  distant  planet  In  leas 
time  than  It  takes  to  move  from  McKeesport 
t<3  Beaver  Falls — all  because  our  billions  of 
research  have  eone,  for  fear  of  Rupsia  into 
transp>orUtlon  directed  to  outer  space 
where  no  one  wishes  to  go,  while  on  ova  own 
earth  we  sit  In  immobilized  traffic. 

What  all-out  research  on  facilities  for  mass 
transporutlon  may  yield  will  surely  be  a 
revelation.  Without  predicting  the  ultimate 
forms  of  urban  communication — and  they 
may  well  vary  among  areas — we  can  easily 
stake  out  certain  principles.  Transportation 
from  suburbia  to  the  central  city  must  be 
so  Inviting  that  people  will  forgo  the  pri- 
vate vehicle  for  the  public  method.  Within 
the  central  city  Itself  there  must  be  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  pedestrian  from  his  natural 
enemy,  the  private  automoblUst  This 
means  that  moet  private  vehicles  must  be 
stopped  before  they  enter  the  heart  of  the 
central  city. 

And  secondly,  within  the  city  proper,  by 
ramps,  escalators,  underpasses,  and  over- 
passes, pedestrians  must  be  free  to  move 
easily  and  comfortably  apart  from  the  lethal 
motor.  Of  course  there  must  be  some  vehi- 
cles In  the  central  city  There  should  be 
more  taxlcabs  They  should  not  be  so 
heavily  taxed  They  should  be  modeled  after 
the  London  cabs  Into  which  a  noncontor- 
tlonlst  can  enter  with  some  degree  of  ease 
Open  gondola-type  buses,  such  as  every 
World's  Fair  provides,  must  move  day  and 
night  about  the  retail  and  entertainment 
sectloris  of  the  central  city  Delivery  trucks 
must  be  confined  to  the  mldnlRht  shift 

On  other  occasions  I  have  said  that  In  any 
comprehensive  scheme  of  mobility,  one 
which  deals  with  all  modes  of  transportation. 
Including  walking,  the  economics  of  free 
public  transit  should  be  studied  This  Is 
not  the  time  to  develop  the  Idea  But  It  re- 
mains one  worthy  of  serious  study 

Given  adequate  transportation,  the  cul- 
tural life  of  the  central  city  can  thrive  again 
Theaters,  restaurants,  concerts,  recitals  will 
multiply  Museums,  again  open  at  night, 
win  teach  the  beauties  of  the  ages.  Sports 
will  thrive  Architectural  grandeur  will  be 
Illuminated  Life  will  replace  the  morgue- 
like gloom  which  now  enshrouds  the  central 
city  after  6  pm  Millions  who  now  must  ex- 
pend time  and  energy  In  frustrating  traffic 
bedlam  will  again  feel  close  to  the  excellence 
of  the  central  city,  and  at  last  that  urbanity 
which  the  Venetians  knew  on  the  Rlalto  and 
the  Florentines  on  the  Pont*  Vecchio  will 
come  to  our  American  cities. 

Obviously  such  vast  rearrangement  of  the 
facilities  and  habits  of  American  urbanlsm 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  seemingly 
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prohibitive  expendlttires  In  money,  nor  with 
the  presently  available  researchers,  planners, 
and  technicians  requisite  for  the  physical 
programs.  And  for  the  cultural  side,  the  ex- 
isting numbers  of  playwrlghta,  actors,  sing- 
ers, dancers,  musicians,  librarians,  not  to 
mention  the  host  of  those  who  will  engage 
in  the  service  activities  which  would  sur- 
round so  great  a  cultural  revival,  must  be 
expanded  manifold. 

But  before  we  deal  with  the  question  of 
money  and  personnel,  let  us  indulge  a 
glimpse  at  the  magnitude  of  this  new  cul- 
tural dimension  as  an  addition  to  our  econ- 
omy. Since  only  1  percent  of  Americans 
have  ever  attended  a  live  symphony  (tele- 
vision, radio,  and  records  are  no  substitute). 
It  Is  reasonable  to  predict  a  tenfold  Increase, 
once  transportation  becomes  inviting.  This 
would  raise  the  annual  symphony  box  office 
receipts  from  the  present  approximately  $45 
to  $450  million.  Apply  this  same  reasonable 
scale  of  Increase  to  the  American  theater. 
This  would  Increase  the  box  office  receipts 
from  the  present  approximately  $207  million 
to  $3,070  million.  A  recent  estimate  of  art 
works  purchased  In  the  United  States  stood 
at  approximately  $10  million  per  annum.  A 
tenfold  Increase  in  attendance  at  art  muse- 
ums would  certainly  multiply  that  figure. 
These  are  Just  examples  far  from  exhaustive 
of  the  list. 

Of  even  greater  economic  importance 
would  be  the  multiplier  effect  of  such  In- 
creases In  cultural  enterprise.  Sizable  new 
purchasing  power  would  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  new  categories  of  service  work- 
ers. Furthermore,  patrona  would  gain  new 
standard*  of  taste  so  that  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively  desires  for  more  gracious  liv- 
ing would  create  demands  for  replacement  of 
much  that  is  now  tawdry  in  American  things. 
The  economic  consequences  of  awakenii^ 
America  to  good  taste  and  to  the  love  of 
beauty  would  be  great,  fully  equivalent  to 
the  economic  results  of  new  developments  of 
the  past,  such  as  the  automobile,  motion 
plcttirea,  or  television.  And  it  la  disturbing 
to  note,  let  it  be  said  parenthetically,  that 
nothing  comparable  to  those  bonanzas  la 
appearing  presently  on  the  American  hori- 
zon. 

Let  me  discuss,  before  I  come  to  the  money 
problem  In  the  new  urbanlsm,  the  question 
of  qualified  personnel.  They  do  not  now 
exist;  not  all  the  brains,  skills,  and  trained 
hands  needed  for  the  design  and  execution 
of  the  trarvsportatlon  schemes  and  conse- 
quent reorganizations  of  our  great  metro- 
politan areas.  It  la  well  known  among  the 
professional  planners  that  the  two  moat 
severe  constrictions  on  urban  redevelopment 
are  adequately  educated  manpower  and 
money. 

The  manpower  will  have  to  be  trained. 
The  highest  types  of  abstract  Intelligence 
and  of  esthetic  sensibility  are  required. 
We  should  recruit  these  aptitudes  and  skills 
from  young  men  and  women  who  now,  al- 
though qualified,  do  not  go  forward  for  a 
university  or  college  education.  The  statis- 
tics employed  by  James  B.  Conant  in  "The 
American  High  School  Today"  suggest  that 
to  capture  these  educable  young  people 
would  add  about  15  percent  to  the  popula- 
tion of  American  colleges  and  universities. 
I  estimate,  based  upon  recorded  coats  of  the 
veterans'  training  program  after  World  War 
II,  adjusted  for  today'a  prices,  that  the  out- 
lay for  the  education  of  these  additional 
young  people,  indulging  the  unlikely  aaaump- 
tlon  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  would 
have  to  bear  It  all,  would  be  about  $3  bil- 
lion a  year. 

Such  vaat  programa  of  urban  tranaporta- 
tlon  and  renewal  and  the  education  for  the 
required  new  akilla  and  newly  trained  man- 
power will  not  be  generated  In  local  com- 
munities. Political  and  Inatltutional  pat- 
terns and  Inertia  are  too  deeply  engrared 
upon  the  ugly  aurfacea  of  our  half-blighted 


urbanlsn.  But  the  Federal  OoTeminent  can 
take  the  lead  in  urban  transportation  and 
renewal  and  in  the  education  required  for 
theee  programa,  in  the  latter  caae  ai  it  did 
100  yeara  ago  In  the  land-grant  oollegea  for 
general  education.  Counterpart  Federal 
funds,  to  be  avadlable  only  when  Statea  and 
local  communltiea,  reorganized  for  the  pur- 
pose, have  added  their  matching  contribu- 
tions, would  give  compelling  Impetus  to  the 
program.  Some  areas  and  communltiea 
would  undoubtedly  lag.  But  the  spectacular 
renewal  which  would  occur  In  those  metro- 
poUUn  areas  which  took  advantage  of  the 
Federal  financial  leadership  would  soon  bring 
others  abreast. 

It  is  a  folkway  in  America — and  a  healthy 
one — to  look  with  suspicion  on  Federal  power 
and  authority  over  our  Uvea.  But  we  must 
not,  and  we  do  not.  carry  this  folk  thought 
too  far.  In  times  of  war,  of  economic  crlaia, 
of  national  emergency  we  look  trustingly 
to  our  Federal  Government.  I  think  that 
this  time  of  national  urban  blight,  despite 
all  that  has  been  done  In  Pittsburgh  and 
In  other  communltiea,  is  one  in  which  only 
Federal  leadership  will  make  the  urbanlsm 
for  which  all  of  our  cities  are  destined  fit  for 
men. 

At  the  outset  I  referred  to  the  stern  meas- 
ures necessary  to  arrest  the  senescence  of 
Metropolitan  Pittsburgh.  This  area  la  de- 
fined by  the  Federal  Government  aa  a  atand- 
ard  statistical  area  and  is  composed  of 
Allegheny.  Beaver,  Washington,  and  West- 
moreland Counties.  It  is  now  commonplace 
to  refer  to  its  100.000  chronically  unemployed. 
Of  the  15  American  comparable  large  areas 
we  had  the  lowest  population  Increaae  be- 
tween the  1950  and  the  1960  census — 8.68 
I^rcent  compared  with  Cleveland's  22.59 
percent.  Allegheny  County  itself  dropped 
from  ninth  to  eighth  place  in  population  and 
Increased  only  7.48  percent  compared  with 
54.77  percent  for  Dallas  County,  Tex.  Pitts- 
burgh in  the  same  period  fell  from  Its  1960 
place  as  the  12th  largest  city  to  a  1960  place 
of  16th. 

I  shall  not  prolong  the  recital  of  gloomy 
statistics.  But  we  dare  not  ignore  them. 
In  1950  Pennsylvania  employed  more  than 
one-half  of  the  Nation's  coal  miners.  By 
1960  the  figure  was  one-quarter.  The  mod- 
ern steel,  electrical  equipment,  and  glass 
plants  are  moving  elsewhere.  The  newer 
technologies  based  upon  the  new  metals, 
upon  modern  research,  and  the  ensuing  new 
technologies  are  not  coming  to  our  four- 
county  area. 

I  used  the  word  "senescence"  to  describe  our 
area.  The  flgtires  prove  it.  Ovir  loss  of  popu- 
lation during  the  1950-00  decade  In  the  20 
to  29  age  bracket  was  fovu-  times  the  na- 
tional average.  Our  young  people  are  leaving 
us;  the  very  people  we  need  to  hold  here  for 
the  training  essential  to  the  newer  tech- 
nologies. And  why  would  the  young  not 
leave  us?  In  1960  Pennsylvania  stood  37th 
among  the  States  of  the  Dnlon  in  per  capita 
expenditures  for  education.  It  is  no  coin- 
cidence that  California  is  teeming  with  new 
Industries. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  are  no  public  Junior 
colleges,  with  the  possible  exception  of  one 
In  Hershey.  California  abounds  in  them.  In 
Pennsylvania  a  student  who  wishes  educa- 
tion beyond  the  high  school  mtist  pay  high 
fees  In  some  private  or  partially  State-sup- 
ported institution.  In  California  he  enters 
public  Junior  colleges  as  In  the  case  of  high 
school. 

Induatry  will  not  move  Into  a  community 
which  is  noncompetitive  In  the  public  and 
private  Inducements  It  haa  to  offer.  It  has 
been  popular  In  Metropolitan  Pittsburgh  to 
blame  organized  labor  and  high  taxation  for 
the  flight  of  industry.  Certainly  there  are 
some  labor-rate  and  labor-practice  rigidities 
which  must  share  some  of  the  blame.  And 
certainly  taxation  methoda  need  overhauling. 
But  these  are  not  the  major  factora  in  our 


Industrial  decline.  More  potent  factors,  ac- 
cording to  IndustrlaUBts  who  have  considered 
Metropolitan  Pittsburgh,  are  the  aging  work 
fcwce,  below  average  education  of  workers, 
the  community's  relatively  meager  expendi- 
tures for  education,  lack  of  modem  facilities 
for  education  after  high  school.  On  this  last 
point  Pennsylvania  la  a  quarter  century  be- 
hind times.  We  still  think  of  high  school  and 
then  only  college,  not  having  discovered,  ap- 
parently, that  a  whole  new  range  of  indus- 
trial skills  call,  not  for  college  education  but 
for  something  less  than  college  education, 
albeit  more  than  high  school.  We  have  not 
stepped  up  to  the  realization  that  the  atudy 
of  drama  and  automobile  mechanics;  of 
phlloeophy  and  household  appliance  main- 
tenance; of  theology  and  sales  services;  of 
medicine  and  typewriting;  of  history  and  do- 
mestic services;  of  electronics  and  table  wait- 
ing; of  nuclear  physics  and  computer  pro- 
graming, although  requiring  different  typea 
of  schools,  can  lead,  each  and  every  one.  to 
dignified  and  fruitful  employment — aU  es- 
sential to  an  economically  healthy  and  g^race- 
fully  cultured  society. 

Not  only  are  Pennsylvania  expendlttires  for 
education  noncompetitive  with  the  national 
level  but  what  we  do  spend  is  archaically 
allocated.  For  example,  we  spend  one-third 
of  funds — Federal.  State,  and  local — avail- 
able for  vocational  training  for  farm  train- 
ing, although  farmers  In  Pennsylvania  are 
only  6  percent  of  the  labor  force.  We  are 
still  In  Bible  times — agrlculttire  is  more  im- 
portant than  urbanlsm,  land  apparently 
mcM^  Important  than  people.  We  spend 
lavishly  to  teach  domestic  science;  scrlmp- 
Ingly  to  prepare  our  youth  for  new  Indxis- 
tries. 

Nowhere  is  Pennsylvania's  bucolic  tradi- 
tion more  eloquently  attested  than  in  Penn- 
sylvania's prejudice  in  favor  of  rural  school 
districts.  Districts  such  as  Pittsburgh  re- 
ceive from  the  State  less  than  20  percent  of 
their  costs  while  some  country  districts  re- 
ceive 90  percent.  We  do  not  seem  to  know 
that  Pennsylvania  haa  moved  from  an 
agrarian  to  an  industrial  society. 

Heavy  Industry  claims  to  do  its  own  train- 
ing. But  even  if  that  claim  were  fully  Justi- 
fied, small  industry,  which  we  so  desperately 
need  for  diversification,  must  look  to  the 
newer  types  of  school  training  for  Its  trained 
personnel  and  such  training  is  nonexistent 
In  Pennsylvania. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the  gross  State 
product  has  declined  from  7.4  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  In  1950  to  6.8  percent 
in  1960  and  is  continuing  to  decline?  The 
decUne  can  be  halted  only  by  the  methods 
which  have  been  proved  in  other  States:  In- 
creased public  and  private  investments  in 
schools,  highways,  housing,  and  develop- 
ment of  nattiral  resources.  So  far  as  public 
expendlttires  are  concerned  it  will  be  urged, 
not  to  say,  shouted,  that  our  State  Is  in  fiscal 
difficulties  and  that  we  have  an  austerity 
program.  And  so  we  are;  and  so  we  have; 
and  so  we  shall  continue  to  be  and  have, 
until  we  releam  the  truth,  that  Government 
as  well  as  business  must  take  risks.  When 
business  has  lost  Its  capital  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  more  capital.  It  Is  not  dilTerent 
with  Government.  And  do  we  really  lack  re- 
sources? The  national  average  of  State  and 
local  taxes  is  about  $85  per  $1,000  of  personal 
income.  In  Pennsylvania  the  figure  is  less 
than  $75.  This  makes  Pennsylvania  42d. 
Business  will  not  Invest  In  a  State  which 
will  not  use  its  taxing  power  to  Invest  in 
Itself. 

Metropolitan  Pittsburgh,  public  and  pri- 
vate, has  lost  much  of  its  capital.  If  one 
wishes  the  proof  of  that,  let  him  walk  from 
Qateway  Center  to  the  public  auditorium,  up 
Penn  or  Liberty  Avenues.  Mot  only  is  the 
capital  lost  but  dvlc  pride  seems  to  be  gone. 
One  would  suppose  that  municipal  author- 
ity would  at  least  require  that  the  debris  be 
removed  from  the  empty  buildings  and  that 
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the  windows  b«  repaired  and  washed  and 
Uie  fronts  painted.  But  not  to.  To  And 
anytlilcg  wora«  one  must  go  to  McKeecport 
where  the  mayor  hanga  on  to  hla  dreary, 
blighted  autononiy  aa  If  he  thought  that, 
once  Pittsburgh  dies  (or  lack  of  a  baseball 
club  and  mass  transportation.  McKeesport 
wtU  then  be  worth  keeping 

Here  Is  a  delusion,  the  delusion  that  the 
129  municipalities  which  snuggle  up  to  Pitts- 
burgh for  economic  wannth,  like  Uttle  pigs 
to  an  old  sow,  suckling  her  nillk.  can  prosper 
after  the  sow  dies.  Here  Is  another  delusion. 
that  once  mass  transportation  has  made  the 
center  of  the  metropolitan  area  more  accessi- 
ble the  periphery  will  suffer  Par  from  It. 
As  people  are  able  to  get  about,  to  see  ex- 
cellence, beauty,  and  grace,  tastes  will  Im- 
prove, appetites  will  be  whetted,  demands 
will  multiply  The  periphery  will  come  In 
for  Its  share  In  the  revival  of  demand,  but 
only  If  the  center  prospers  and  can  set  the 
pace. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Allegheny  Conference  on 
Community  Development  was  studying  mass 
transportation.  Today  we  have  gotten  as 
far  as  a  referendum — maybe  Suppose  In 
the  last  century  our  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments had  held  referendums  on  whether 
we  should  have  railroads.  After  10  years  we 
have  a  really  pitifully  modest  proposal — one 
to  buy  up  some  franchises  and  some  wheez- 
Ingly  decrepit  equipment  The  proposal  is 
trivial  compared  with  San  Francisco's  long 
range  plan  for  a  comprehensive  system  which 
will  go  Into  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  that 
great  community  Its  cost  will  Involve  many 
millions  for  every  million  of  our  proposal. 
Yet  ours  Is  better  than  nothing  Let  us  hope 
we  can  have  It. 

I  think  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  In 
Metropolitan  Pittsburgh  we  lack  leadership 
on  all  fronts  Our  politicians  are  engaged 
In  internecine  quarrels.  Our  business  and 
labor  leaders  are  comfortable  and  secure  In 
their  pension-padded  Industrial  cells.  The 
spirit  of  venture  Is  not  among  us.  The  cen- 
trifugal forces  of  our  decaying  society  seem 
all  but  inexorable  Even  fee-fed  squires  can 
play  politics  with  the  lives  of  the  citizenry, 
flouting  State  motor  regulations  for  the  pub- 
lic safety  There  seems  to  be  none  to  say 
them  nay 

A  centrifuge  tends  to  create  a  vacuum.  A 
vacuum  tends  to  be  filled.  If  leaders  do  not 
lead  or  cannot  lead  because  disintegration 
has  gone  too  far.  others  less  stable  will  as- 
pire. The  people  of  Metropolitan  Pittsburgh 
have  been  patient.  How  long  will  they  wait? 
Individual  men  can  traffic  on  the  commu- 
nity's sickness  On  the  other  hand  only  a 
little  inspired  leadership  can  mobilize  a 
spirit  which  will  drum  out  of  the  commu- 
nity the  predatory  elements  which  can  pros- 
per only  when  statesmanship  is  wanting 
Which  way  will  It  be  In  Metropolitan 
Pittsburgh^ 

•'There  is  a  tide  In  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,    taken    at    the    flood,    leads    on    to 

fortune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  In  shallows  and  in  miseries." 

Metropolitan  Plttsburt^h  can  choose  for- 
tune or  misfortune.  I  wish  I  could  predict 
which  way  the  choice  will  go.  I  fear  that  we 
are  ripe  for  the  demagog. 

Now  I  svimmarize  and  conclude.  Only 
functional  metropolltanism,  cooperation  by 
law  by  all  units  of  the  real  community,  for 
industrial  development,  cultural  develop- 
ment, and  all  the  basic  public  services  and 
Improvements  can  save  Metropolitan  Pitta- 
burgh  from  the  not  so  slow  death  It  Is  now 
suffering  I  despair  of  any  such  metropoll- 
tanism unless  it  is  Induced  by  a  comprehen- 
sive Federal  plan  of  grants  of  counterpart 
funds  conditioned  upon  new  metropolitan 
political  organizations  sufBclently  modern  to 
meet  modern  problems  of  urban  renewal  and 
masa  transportation. 


Aa  for  the  State  reaources  for  such  a  pro- 
gram I  have  said  that  we  have  unused  taxing 
power.  Aa  for  the  Federal  fund  require- 
ments I  renew  a  previous  proposal. 

To  produce  the  Federal  funds  for  the  nec- 
essary programs  of  transportation ,  and  ur- 
ban renewal,  and  the  newer  education,  I 
would  raise  the  social  security  retirement  age 
to  70  It  is  absurd  to  devote  millions  to 
prolonging  life  and  at  the  same  time  decree 
that  the  work  life  should  end  at  85  People 
are  living  longer — In  better  health  and  in 
greater  comf)etence.  The  character  of  In- 
dustrial Jobs  Is  changing  Older  people  can 
do  the  older  Jobs  as  well  as  or  better  than 
younger  people.  Younger  people  on  the 
other  hand  can  Ijetter  absorb  the  higher 
training  required  for  the  newer  Jobs  In  this 
time  of  constant  encroachment  of  the  ma- 
chine upon  hum.'\n  hands  It  will  take 
younger  p>eople  for  the  cultural  revival 
which  I  postulate.  Hence  my  thesis.  Work 
for  the  older  people  and  more  education  and 
more  training  for  the  younger  people 

The  savings  In  outlay,  public  and  private, 
for  pensions  for  the  American  people  begin- 
ning at  age  70  rather  than  at  age  65  would 
b«  110  billion  per  annum  A  10-year  na- 
tional program  of  urban  rebuilding.  Includ- 
ing transportation,  would  cost  $100  bllllOD 
f>er  annum  A  20-year  program  would  coet 
$50  billion  per  annum.  The  social  security 
savings  would  make  the  funding  feasible 

Obviously  to  apply  these  vast  revenues  to 
the  financing  of  a  new  urbanlsm  would  re- 
quire more  changes  In  existing  law  than 
simply  the  raising  of  the  retirement  age. 
But  such  technicalities  are  always  manage- 
able when  the  national  need  Is  felt  deeply 
enough.  I  think  we  have  the  money  now 
We  are  wasting  It  In  premature  pensions  and 
we  are  wasting  educable  young  minds  by 
permitting  them  to  enter  the  Industrial  work 
force  prematurely.  And  finally  we  are  not 
preparing  for  our  Industrial  and  cultural  fu- 
ture with  adequate  new  forms  of  education. 

It  Is  significant  that  one  of  man's  most 
persistent  dreams  of  perfection— the  dream 
of  heaven — should  have  been  stated  not  In 
terms  of  a  pastoral  scene  on  a  beautiful 
countryside  but  in  terms  of  a  city.  The 
concept  might  have  been  that  of  a  "bowery 
hollow  crowned  with  summer  sea",  or  that 
of  a  long-shadowed  evening  landscape,  or 
that  of  a  cool  morning  on  a  tinted  mountain- 
top.  But  no,  the  concept  of  heaven  was  that 
of  the  city  beautiful.  Let  us  not  lose  that 
dream 


POWER.    PROFIIS,    AND    PROGRESS 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  the  steel 
industry  has  helped  build  this  Nation.  It 
is  vitally  concerned  with  the  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  profit  motive  Mr. 
Leslie  B.  Worthlngton.  president  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp..  In  an  eloquent 
address  before  the  Public  Utility  Buyers 
Group  annual  convention  In  Plttsbursh. 
Pa.,  on  February  18.  1963,  discussed 
"Power,  Profits,  and  Progress  " 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  thLs 
address  In  the  Recdrd 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Power,  Pnorrr,  and  Procrkss 
(By  Leslie  B  Worthlngton) 

First  of  all.  let  me  Join  In  extending  a 
warm  and  sincere  welcome  to  you  gentlemen 
of  the  Public  Utility  Buyers  group  Here  In 
Pittsburgh,  we  feel  that  we  have  a  rather 
special  association  with  the  buying  and  pur- 
chasing field,  something  beyond  the  great 
variety  of  products  we  manufacture  and  sell. 

It  haa  to  do  with  Pittsburgh's  century-old 
position  aa  the  steel  capital  of  America.  His- 
tory records  that  It  all  began  largely  through 
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the  efforts  of  a  man  who  had  been  a  member 
of  your  profession  during  the  Revolutionary 

His  name  was  William  TurnbuU.  and  he 
had  been  a  buyer  of  supplies  for  the  Conti- 
nental Army  After  America  won  its  Inde- 
pendence, he  came  to  Pittsburgh  In  search 
of  business  opportunities,  and  I  guess  he 
must  have  had  that  typical  buyers  foresight 
Together  with  several  other  gentlemen,  he 
helped  to  build  the  Alliance  furnace,  which 
was  located  about  25  miles  south  of  here  a« 
the  crow  files,  and  was  the  first  blast  fur- 
nace built  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains 

That  was  the  beginning,  and  you  know  the 
rest  of  the  sUvy  Pittsburgh  and  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  and  steel  became  synonymous 
around  the  world.  The  portion  of  the  Indus- 
try located  In  the  Pittsburgh  district  con- 
sumes and  produces,  every  year,  goods  and 
services  worth  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. It  typifies.  I  believe,  the  tremendous 
Interdependence  of  American  Industry.  Jmt 
as  It  proves  the  essential  nature  of  competi- 
tive enterprise 

This  can  also  be  said,  of  course,  for  the 
fine  profit-motivated  utilities  which  serve 
the  Greater  Pittsburgh  area  Like  every  oth- 
er heavily  Industrialized  district  In  the  Na- 
tion. Pittsburgh  owes  a  great  deal  to  the 
public  utilities — distributing  electricity.  ga«, 
and  steam — which  have  met  the  challenge  of 
steady  Industrial  and  residential  growth 

It  would  be  possible,  no  doubt,  to  spend 
all  our  time  together  today  Just  talking 
at>out  Pittsburgh  and  its  p.jst  and  present 
associations  with  your  Industry.  There  is. 
for  example,  Pittsburgh's  role  In  the  discov- 
ery and  early  distribution  of  oil 

Then,  there  Is  that  famous  Plttsburgher, 
George  Westlnghouse.  His  Invention  of  the 
gas  meter,  his  work  on  auuimatlc  safety 
valves  and  his  general  Interest  In  gas  as  a 
fuel  contributed  substantially  to  the  Intro- 
duction of  gas  Into  the  American  home. 

As  you  know,  he  later  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  electricity — and  all  of  us  who  depend 
upon  and  profit  from  America's  vast  electric 
power  capacity  can  be  thankful  for  the  Inven- 
tive genius  and  foresight  of  George  West- 
lnghouse 

But  being  a  steelman.  I  find  myself  ir- 
resistibly attracted  to  the  close  relationship 
that  has  existed  between  America's  Investor- 
owned  utilities  and  its  proflt-motlvnted  steel 
Industry, 

This  relationship  also  dates  back  about  a 
century,  to  the  time  when  Iron  pipe  was 
making  p>osslble  the  first  municipal  water 
and  sewage  systems.  It  goes  back  to  the 
Iron  and  stee'.  products  used  In  the  first  cen- 
tral heating  systems — and  back  to  1876  when 
gas  piped  to  the  Philadelphia  Exposition 
brought  about  the  first  public  display  of  a 
givs  kitchen  range 

It  is  steel  that  helps  to  harness  water 
power  and  convert  It  Into  electric  power  with 
turbines  and  generators  also  of  steel  When 
coal  Is  converted  Into  electricity,  there  are 
miles  of  steel  pressure  tubing  In  the  boilers, 
heat  exchangers,  condensers,  and  super- 
heaters of  the  generating  plant 

Across  high-voltage  transmission  towers, 
through  cables  and  wires,  into  substations 
and  transformers,  and  out  again  to  the  home, 
office  building,  and  factory,  electricity  and 
steel  travel  together 

Of  course,  giis  travels  In  the  same  company 
Steel  drills  the  well  and  brings  the  gas  to 
the  surface  Steel  carries  It  across  the  conti- 
nent, regulates  It  with  valves  and  pumps, 
carries  It  to  city  and  suburb  and  meters  It  to 
the  ultimate  consumer. 

And  when  that  energy  Is  finally  con- 
svimed— be  It  gas  or  electricity — all  of  the 
heating  plants,  machinery,  appliances,  and 
light  flxtiu-es  are  made  predominantly  of 
steel 

So  from  all  appearances,  this  seems  to  have 
been  a  mutually  beneficial  relationship  I 
know  that  in  United  Statea  Steel,  we  have 
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found  a  great  challenge  and  a  great  satisfac- 
tion In  supplying  your  needs  and  meeting 
your  very  exacting  demands  We  are  putting 
all  of  that  experience,  and  more,  into  our 
current  efforts  to  provide  you  with  even 
better  steel  products  now  and  In  the  years 
ahead. 

But  this  Isn't  all  Utilities  and  steel 
helped  to  shape  America  Into  the  great  In- 
dustrial Nation  that  It  has  become.  The  In- 
dustrial power  of  this  land  Is.  In  large  meas- 
ure, a  creation  of  steel  In  endless  variety 
and  energy  In  limitless  quantity. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  single  prod- 
uct, a  single  technological  development,  a 
alngle  industry  that  does  not  owe  a  part  of 
Its  existence  to  the  products  and  services 
offered  by  our  two  Industries. 

The  American  home  is  one  of  the  most 
comfortable  and  convenient  to  be  found  any- 
where In  the  world.  Products  of  steel  and 
the  products  of   utilities  helped  to  make  It 

BO. 

At  this  very  moment,  across  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  land,  electric  motors 
drive  the  complex  and  reliable  rr.achlnery  of 
our  industrial  plant.  Gas-fired  Industrial 
furnaces  anneal,  bake,  heat-treat,  melt,  and 
otherwise  help  to  process  the  constantly 
growing  variety  of  our  manufactured  goods, 
while  water  Is  used  to  cool  and  clean,  lubri- 
cate, and  quench. 

From  automobiles  to  Z-shaped  steel  sec- 
tions, from  safety  pins  to  man-carrying  cap- 
sules destined  for  outer  space,  the  products 
of  American  Industry  come  off  the  assembly 
lines  In  steady  profusion.  This  Is  the  power 
of  America.  It  Is  the  ability  to  produce  a 
gadget  or  a  rocket,  and  do  It  accurately  and 
efficiently,  not  only  once  or  twice,  but  mil- 
lions of  times  if  the  market  exists. 

They  tell  me  that  when  the  first  modern 
computer  w.is  being  built,  a  little  more  than 
a  decade  ago,  there  was  some  question  as 
to  what  the  demand  might  be  and  whether 
there  would  be  any  real  demand  at  all.  Well, 
there  were  some  5,000  computers  In  operation 
a  years  ago.  The  number  has  climbed 
rapidly  since  then,  and  I  read  Just  last  month 
that  some  20  electronics  companies,  offering 
an  Increasing  variety  of  computer  systems, 
will  compete  for  an  estimated  $2.5  billion 
worth  of  data  processing  business  In  1963. 

In  this  single  Illustration,  there  is  revealed 
much  of  the  wealth,  productive  capacity, 
technological  greatness  and  vast  potential 
of  our  Nation  and  Its  system  of  free,  com- 
petitive enterprise.  Here  Is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  Russian  Premier  Khrushchev  urged 
his  people,  late  last  year,  "to  learn  from  the 
capitalists — to  imitate  whatever  t^ey  have 
that  is  good  and  profitable," 

What  was  the  magic  formula  by  which 
we  created  all  this  wealth,  capacity,  great- 
ness, and  potential? 

One  Ingredient,  most  certainly,  has  been 
the  manner  In  which  you  people  In  the 
utilities  field  have  worked  and  profited  and 
Invested,  so  as  to  step  up  the  available  quan- 
tity and  keep  down  the  cost  of  the  energy 
you  sell. 

Year  after  year,  the  Investor-owned  elec- 
tric companies  continue  to  advance  Ameri- 
ca's world  leadership  in  electricity.  You 
know  the  statistics  better  than  I,  including 
the  fact  th.1t  we  have  about  three  times  the 
power-producing  capacity  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  their  catching 
up  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Just  the  other  day  I  read  where  residen- 
tial electric  service  cost  24  cents  a  kilowatt 
hour  when  It  was  Introduced  in  New  York 
City  back  In  1883,  Americans  now  pay  about 
a  tenth  of  that  amount  for  their  electric 
power. 

Another  major  source  of  America's  Indus- 
trial pwwer  and  energy  is  the  fact  that  prog- 
ress achieved  In  one  segment  of  our  economy 
almost  always  becomes  progress  for  many 
others. 


Around  the  turn  of  this  century,  as  de- 
mand grew  for  natural  gas,  you  F>eople  in 
that  industry  asked  for  pipe  of  bigger  diam- 
eters and  higher  strengtha,  and  the  steel 
Industry  took  up  the  challenge. 

Our  research  amd  operating  people  learned 
more  about  the  chemical  structure  and  met- 
allurgical properties  of  steel,  and  we  sup- 
plied the  pipe  you  wanted.  In  fact,  we've 
t>cen  supplying  the  gas  industry  with  36- 
inch  outside  diameter  pipe  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  the  working  pressures  run  all 
the  way  up  to  the  60,000  pounds  per  square 
inch  of  the  high  strength  X-60  steel  ap- 
proved last  year. 

In  United  States  Steel,  we  think  this  Is 
only  the  beginning.  We  are  actively  ex- 
perimenting with  line  pipe  designed  for 
pressures  of  70,  90,  and  a  100,000  pounds  per 
square  inch.  We're  presently  Installing  a 
new  mill  here  In  the  Pittsburgh  district  that 
will  employ  the  most  advanced  techniques 
for  miking  electric  resistance  weld  pipe. 

Incidentally,  you  buyers  of  welded  pipe 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  our  decision  to  install 
this  mill.  You've  been  stressing  to  our 
salesmen  that  your  companies  want  still 
higher  quality,  thinner  walls,  and  longer 
lengths.  The  aim  of  this  new  mill  will  be 
to  meet  those  needs. 

Another  example  is  the  fruition  of  a  proj- 
ect that  began  30  years  ago,  with  our  first 
experiments  on  a  high-strength,  low-alloy 
steel  possessing  remarkable  corrosion  resist- 
ance properties,  A  tower  made  of  this  steel, 
which  we  call  Cor-Ten,  was  erected  some 
time  ago  out  at  our  Gary  Steel  Works  In 
Indiana.  It  has  a  rich,  russet  color  that 
developed  about  a  year  after  it  was  put  up, 
and  is  caused  by  a  thin,  tightly  adhering 
skin  that  forms  on  Cor-Ten.  The  skin 
doesn't  flake  off,  but  rather,  seals  and  pre- 
serves the  steel's  original  strength  and  thick- 
ness. 

Recently,  when  steel  and  other  materials 
were  being  considered  for  transmission  tow- 
ers on  one  of  the  earliest  5.000-kllovolt  lines. 
Cor-Ten  was  selected  for  the  entire  project. 
It  was  found  to  be  more  suitable  in  appear- 
ance and,  of  greater  importance,  more  eco- 
nomical than  any  other  material  studied. 

My  point  is,  of  course,  that  a  single  ele- 
ment of  progress  within  our  competitive 
system  can  become  a  many  splendored  thing, 
to  paraphrase  a  popular  song  of  a  few  years 
back.  The  demands  of  one  industry  spur 
research  and  development  in  another.  The 
results  of  that  effort  are  applied  to  meet  the 
needs  in  still  other  areas,  and  the  resulting 
chain  reaction  produces  economic  and  In- 
dustrial  growth  of  vast  proportions. 

Steel  developed  for  utility  and  other  com- 
panies In  past  years  is  giving  success  to 
efforts  in  the  missile  and  space  industry. 
And  what  we  are  doing  now  in  the  way  of 
new  research  for  missiles  and  space  will 
someday  find  application  in  utilities,  and 
automobiles,  and  appliances,  and  others. 

What  Is  the  energetic  force  that  drives 
this  whole  process  forward?  Well,  you  gen- 
tlemen know  the  answer.  It  Is  partly  our 
pride  of  workmanship,  the  American  desire 
to  do  a  better  Job,  build  a  better  product, 
provide  a  needed  service.  It  is  our  natural, 
national  drive — plus  one  more  element, 
profit. 

What  motivated  your  industry  to  increase 
Its  real  output  by  more  than  240  percent, 
from  1947  to  1961.  an  increase  some  four 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  total  economy 
over  the  same  period  of  time?  It  was  profit. 
Why  does  a  steel  company  spend  years  of 
time  and  millions  of  dollars  to  develop  and 
produce  a  better,  stronger  steel?  To  Improve 
Its  profit  position.  Why  are  Americans  the 
best  fed,  best  housed,  highest  paid  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth?     In  a  word — profit. 

Yet  for  more  years  than  obviously  has 
been  good  for  the  health  of  our  economy, 
the  profit  column  in  our  national  ledger 
haa  been  considerably  out  of  balance.     Al- 


most every  economic  yardstick  that  we  have 
shows  the  comparative  trend  of  corporate 
profits  going  counter  to  our  general  eco- 
nomic growth, 

At>out  a  year  ago,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Philadelphia  studied  the  decade  of 
1950's,  It  found  that  the  10-year  period 
w;io  one  of  good  national  progress.  The 
press  national  product  increased  by  about 
77  percent;  business  sales  went  up  some  70 
percent:  employee  compensation  rose  90  per- 
cent. It  was  a  good  decade  for  most  every 
segment  of  the  economy — except  profits. 
They  were  Just  about  the  same  in  1960  as 
they  had  been  in  1950, 

A  more  recent  study  by  the  U,S,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  measured  what  It  calls 
the  corporate  output,  which  might  be  de- 
scribed as  the  contributions  made  by  Amer- 
ica's corporations  to  gross  national  product. 
The  study  covered  the  years  from  1948 
through  the  first  half  of  1962,  and  it  showed 
that  annual  corporate  output  more  than 
doubled    during    that    period    of    time. 

But  the  share  of  corporate  output  re- 
turned to  capital  In  the  form  of  profits  de- 
clined by  a  fourth.  And  the  amount  of 
profits  left  for  reinvestment  in  the  Nation's 
corporations  dropped  from  an  annual  rate 
of  $13  billion  In  1948  to  $10  billion  the  first 
half  of  1962. 

Now,  some  people  will  ask:  If  profits  are 
so  important,  and  if  they  have  been  relatively 
declining  all  these  years,  then  why  does  our 
economy  keep  moving  onward  and  upward? 
The  answer  to  this  can  be  found,  perhaps, 
in  the  attention  which  official  Washington 
has  been  directing  lately  to  what  they  term 
"a,  lag  in  our  national  growth,"  dating  back 
over  the  past  5  years. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  among 
others,  has  referred  to  unemployment  hold- 
ing at  a  5-percent  rate  over  that  period. 
The  administration's  chief  economic  ad- 
viser. Walter  Heller,  said  last  November  that 
the  economy  has  been  suffering  from  a  case 
of  "tired  blood"  since  1957. 

If  anyone  Is  interested  in  a  reason,  I  would 
suggest  that  they  take  a  look  at  the  Eco- 
nomic Letter  issued  last  month  by  the  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  It  re- 
veals that  according  to  Internal  Revenue 
Service  figures,  manufacturing  corporations, 
as  a  group,  have  earned  less  than  8  percent 
on  their  net  worth  in  every  year  back  to 
1957.  Also,  average  profits  for  this  same 
group  of  corporations  have  been  down  around 
3  cents  per  sales  dollar  ever  since  1957. 

Largely  because  of  this  obvious  squeeze 
on  profits,  annual  expenditures  for  new 
plant  and  equipment  among  manufacturing 
companies  actually  dropped  by  a  billion 
dollars  between   1957  and  last  year. 

The  whole  situation  reminds  me  of  the 
oldtlme  melodrama,  "Nellie,  the  Beautiful 
Cloak  Model,"  In  the  first  act,  as  some  of 
you  may  recall,  the  villain  tries  to  push  Nel- 
lie into  the  ocean.  In  the  second  act,  he 
ties  her  to  the  railroad  tracks,  and  in  the 
third  act.  he  places  her  In  the  path  of  a 
buzz  saw. 

Then,  in  the  fourth  act.  the  villain  says, 
"Nellie,  why  do  you  mistrust  me?" 

Profits  have  been  half  drowned  in  a  sea 
of  taxation.  They  have  been  derailed  by 
the  results  of  excessive  wage  demands.  They 
have  felt  the  sting  of  inflation's  buzz  saw. 
And  now  the  question  is  asked.  "Why  Is  our 
national  economy  lagging?" 

The  answer  is  obvious.  Our  major  eco- 
nomic problem  may  well  be  "tired  blood," 
If  so,  it  has  certainly  been  caused  by  "profit 
deficiency  anemia,"  For  too  many  years, 
there  have  been  too  many  variations  on  the 
Idea  that  political  capital  can  be  made  by 
dreaming  up  new  ways  to  destroy  invest- 
ment capital. 

We  have  got  to  call  a  halt  to  this  eco- 
nomic nonsense  that  says  you  can  tax  away 
profits,    bargain    away    profits,    Inflate    away 
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profits  and  still  maintain  a  healthy,  vlgorovu- 
ly  growing  economy.  It  Just  can't  be  done, 
and  the  statistical  proof  Is  beginning  to  show 
up. 

For  almost  half  a  century,  economists  here 
and  abroad  have  been  studying  the  direct 
relationship  between  excessive  wage  costs 
and  unemplojmaent.  There  is  similar  In- 
terest growing  today  about  the  relationship 
between  proflts  and  unemployment.  I  un- 
derstand that  Lf  unemployment  rates  are 
plotted  out  on  the  same  graph  with  cor- 
porate proflts.  It  becomes  quite  apparent 
that  when  proflts  are  squeezed,  unemploy- 
ment rises — and  when  proflts  rise,  xonemploy- 
ment  declines. 

There  should  be  no  mystery  about  this. 
The  only  way  any  self-sustaining  productive 
Job  can  come  into  being  Is  through  the  in- 
vestment of  capital.  The  only  source  of  this 
capital  Is  the  proflt  that  contributes  to  It. 
and  serves  to  attract  savings  for  use  in 
productive  enterprises. 

In  other  words,  there  has  to  be  Incentive. 
There  has  to  be  an  incentive  for  people  to 
give  their  best,  for  people  to  save  and  Invest 
their  savings,  for  Individuals  to  take  the  risks 
and  asstmie  the  responsibilities  that  go  with 
economic  achievement. 

If  there  Is  proof  of  this  anywhere.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly In  the  tremendous  progress  America 
made  through  Its  investor-owned,  proflt- 
motlvated  utilities  and  Industries.  And  hav- 
ing done  such  an  outstanding  Job  In  this 
area.  I  believe  we  have  both  the  ability  and 
the  responsibility  to  do  what  we  can  to  get 
the  Nation  back  on  the  track  of  growth 
through  profits 

Some  months  ago.  I  saw  a  little  news  Item 
on  some  strange  happenings  at  a  hosiery 
mill — I  believe  It  was  down  In  North  Caro- 
lina. One  day.  In  the  midst  of  production,  all 
the  needles  stopped  for  a  moment  and  then 
began  running  backwards,  unraveling  socks 
Instead  of  knitting  them. 

Conveyor  belts  suddenly  reversed  their 
direction,  packaging  machines  began  to  un- 
pack cartons  and  everything  in  the  plant 
seemed  to  be  doing  Just  the  opposite  of  Its 
Intended  purpose.  A  power  company  spokes- 
man explained  this  strange  event  as  a  pwwer 
reversal,  and  after  a  short  period,  the  situa- 
tion was  corrected. 

I  don't  know  how  often  this  occurs  In  the 
power  industry,  and  I'm  not  certain  that  I 
understand  how  or  why  It  happens.  But  I  do 
know  that  a  similar  event  can  happen  In 
an  economy. 

The  developer  of  our  economic  power — 
our  national  strength — Is  proflt.  It  la  the 
generating  force  behind  the  multitude  of 
products  that  All  the  markets  of  the  land. 
It  la  a  mighty  builder  of  factories,  bridges, 
hospitals  and  schools — It  is  a  creator  of  Jobs 
and  Income  and,  yes.  even  taxes. 

Yoixr  futtire  plans  In  the  utilities  Industry, 
and  ours  In  the  steel  industry,  are  based 
upon  the  continued  ability  of  America's  com- 
petitive businesses  to  earn  the  proflt  they 
need  to  do  the  Jobs  that  have  to  be  done. 
And  there  are  many  big  Jobs  to  be  done  In 
the  years  ahead. 

There  are  research  projects  to  be  carried 
forward.  There  is  new  technology  to  be  In- 
stalled, new  equipment  to  be  purchased,  If 
we  are  to  maintain  our  leading  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  There  are 
Jobs  to  be  created  for  millions  of  new  work- 
ers— a  project  that  will  cost  more  than  $270 
billion  over  the  next  7  years  or  so.  There  are 
the  essential  needs  to  be  filled  of  the  more 
than  250  million  Americans  who  will  live  In 
this  land  less  than  20  years  from  now. 

And  to  do  all  of  this,  there  will  have  to 
be  profit — much  larger  proflts  than  those  our 
businesses,  and  Industries,  and  utilities  have 
been  realizing  in  recent  years. 

You  and  I  and  our  contemporaries  have  a 
Job  to  do.  then,  helping  to  reduce  the  alarm- 
ing misunderstanding  and  misinformation 
that   exists    about   the   basic   importance   of 


profits  to  the  creation  of  Jobs  and  economic 
progress.  And  we  have  a  Job  to  do  Ln  our 
dally  business  activities. 

No  one  la  more  aware  than  I  am  of  the 
role  you  people  play,  as  buyers.  In  determin- 
ing the  size  of  annual  proflts.  The  buyer's 
function,  which  was  Identified  for  so  many 
years  as  being  clerical  in  nature,  has  now 
become  one  of  the  most  fertile  areas  for  cost 
Improvement. 

I  know  that  In  United  States  Steel,  we 
realized  long  ago  that  savings  attained 
through  efficient  purchasing  find  their  way 
Into  the  proflt  column  Just  as  rapidly  as  any 
other  operating  cost  reduction.  In  fact,  our 
purchasing  people  put  It  this  way; 

With  almost  60  cents  of  each  sales  dollar 
being  sfjent  by  the  average  manufacturing 
company  for  purchased  goods  and  services,  a 
4-percent  savings  In  purchase  cost  can  be 
Just  as  Important,  profltwlse,  to  many  com- 
panies as  a  20-pcrcent  Increase  In  sales 
volume. 

If  I  may  make  one  further  reference  to 
United  SUtes  Steel,  I  would  like  to  say  this. 
We  are  well  aware  of  the  responsibility  you 
have  to  your  own  companies  to  fulfill  that 
long-established  objective  of  good  buying: 
"To  procure  the  right  material,  of  the  right 
quality.  In  the  right  quantity,  at  the  right 
time,  from  the  nght  source,  at  the  right 
price." 

We  advise  the  salesmen  who  call  on  our 
purchasing  people,  for  example,  that  we 
expect  to  receive  constructive  suggestions 
that  can  help  our  business,  and  help  their 
own  companies  as  well.  And  by  the  same 
token,  we  feel  that  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  do  more  than  Just  sell  steel  products. 

This  Is  not  only  an  age  of  steel,  but  one 
of  10.000  different  steels — each  of  which  pos- 
sesses an  exacting  array  of  characteristics 
and  properties  to  do  exacting  Jobs. 

We  expect  our  salesmen  to  help  you  and 
other  purchasing  people.  Including  those  In 
companies  that  supply  you  with  items  made 
from  our  steel,  to  select  the  right  material 
for  the  right  Job  And  more  than  this,  we 
expect  tliem  to  suggest  the  product  that  can 
give  you  the  least  cost  per  pound  and  the 
least  pounds  per  Job. 

This  Is  why  we  engage  in  a  great  amount 
of  research,  with  special  emphasis  placed 
upon  applications  research.  In  the  same 
manner  that  your  companies  promote  the 
sale  of  home  appliances  and  offer  service  and 
advice  on  the  most  efficient  use  of  your  prod- 
ucts, so  we  also  believe  that  much  of  our 
future  business  rests  upon  how  well  we  assist 
you  and  other  customers  to  find  steel  the 
most  efficient,  low-cort  material  you  can  use. 

We  are  doing  this  because  we  are  profit- 
motivated.  Just  as  you  are  And  one  thing 
more:  We  reoignize,  as  you  do.  that  this  Is 
the  key  to  national  progress.  America  will 
advance  only  to  the  extent  that  its  Indiis- 
trles  and  utilities  have  the  Incentive — the 
proflt — to  do  things  better  today  and  to- 
morrow than  they  were  done  yesterday,  or 
the  day  before. 

You  know,  a  rather  large  Industry  In  this 
country  Is  the  fastener  Industry  Automo- 
biles, houses,  bridges,  refrlgeratiirs — every- 
thing Is  held  to<::ether  with  fasteners  of  vari- 
ous shapes  and  varieties,  and  most  of  them 
are  steel. 

Every  year,  the  fastener  Industry  takes 
about  a  million  tons  of  steel  and  transforms 
It  into  about  one  hundred  billion  fasteners, 
ranging  from  tiny  rivets  to  bolts  a  dozen  feet 
or  more  In  length  From  one  mlH_ion  tons  of 
steel,    come    one    hundred    billion    fasteners. 

Thts  may  sound  fanta5tlc,  but  actually, 
profit  does  the  same  thing  for  the  entire 
American  way  of  life.  Between  the  power 
we  have  generated  In  our  economy,  and  the 
progress  we  hope  to  achieve  in  the  future, 
there  Is  the  unfailing,  steel-like  band  of 
proflt  that  binds  the  two  together.  Power — 
proflts — and  progress,  this  Is  the  formula  of 
American  achievement. 


It  has  never  failed  us  In  the  past  it  i 
our  Job,  yours  and  mine,  to  make  certain 
that  It  Is  kept  intact  to  serve  us  la  ni 
future.  It  will  not  be  an  easy  Job,  but  thiwi* 
neither  is  the  Job  of  supplying  a  vast  and 
productive  Nation  with  gas,  electricity  w»t*r 
and  other  utilities — and  steel. 

A   whole   world   of  freedom-loving  peon'. 
expects  us  to  succeed.    I  know  we  win. 
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FEDERAL  TROOPS  IN  BIRMFNGHAM' 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt.  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News,  of  Greensboro 
N.C,  carried  an  editorial  in  its  issue  of 
May  20,  1963,  entitled  "Federal  Troops 
in  BirminKham?"  Thus  editorial  is 
worthy  of  wide  dissemination  because 
it  reflects  an  understanding  of  the  peril 
posed  to  constitutional  Rovcmment  in 
America  by  the  use  or  threat  of  use  of 
Federal  Armed  Forces  to  discharge  the 
responsibility  of  preserving  order  which 
our  constitutional  system  imposes  upon 
States  and  local  communities. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  in  full  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal   Tboops   in   Birmingham? 

Following  so  shortly  on  the  heels  of  armed 
Intervention  at  the  University  of  Mississippi 
last  autumn.  President  Kennedy's  alerting 
of  Federal  trtxips  to  "prevent  a  disaster"  at 
Birmingham  was  bound  to  be  controversial 
And  so  It  has  proved. 

"There  is  not  the  slightest  legal  basis  for 
the  use  of  such  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion unless  requested  by  the  State  govern- 
ment. "  argues  Columnist  D.ivld  Lawrence. 
This  is  essentially  the  position  of  Gov. 
George  Wallace  of  Alabama,  who  has  threat- 
ened to  flle  a  court  suit  ai^klng  for  an  in- 
junction against  the  possible  use  of  US 
troops  as  a  last  resort  measure  In  Birming- 
ham. 

In  a  telegram  to  the  Governor.  Mr  Ken- 
nedy cites  title  10.  section  333.  of  the  United 
States  Code  as  his  authority.  The  relevant 
portions  of  that  statute  state: 

"The  President,  by  using  the  militia  or 
the  Armed  F'orces.  or  both,  or  by  any  other 
means,  shall  take  such  measures  as  he  con- 
siders necessary  to  suppress,  in  a  State,  any 
Insurrection,  domestic  violence,  unlawful 
combination,  or  conspiracy,  if  it  so  hinders 
the  execution  of  the  laws  •  •  •  that  any 
part  or  class  of  its  people  is  deprived  of  a 
right,  privilege.  Immunity,  or  protection 
named  in  the  Constitution  and  secured  by 
law,  and  the  constituted  authorities  of  that 
State  are  unable,  fall,  or  refuse  to  protect 
that  right." 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  this  statute, 
wide  as  it  is  in  scope.  It  Is  highly  ambiguous. 
Who.  for  instance.  Is  to  define  "ln.surrectlon. 
domestic  violence  •  •  •  combination  or  con- 
spiracy"? Who  is  to  say  when  they  have 
begun  In  a  city  within  a  SUte?  And  who 
can  say.  unless  it  Is  the  "constituted  author- 
ities" themselves,  when  they  have  ceased  to 
be  in  firm  control  of  a  dUorderly  situation? 
By  the  letter  of  title  10.  It  would  seem 
that  the  President  could  find  ample  text  for 
any  armed  Intervention  whatsoever  within 
a  State.  But  In  the  spirit  of  constitutional 
custom.  It  would,  as  the  President  told  a 
gathering  of  Alabama  editors  this  week,  be 
a  defeat  for  the  American  system  to  Invoke 
triKips  In  this  context. 

In  spite  of  the  surface  similarity  to  the 
disorders  In  Oxford  la^t  faU,  there  Is  Indeed 
a  world  of  difference  between  sending  In 
troops  to  back  the  execution  of  a  court  order, 
and  sending  in  troops  to  supersede  the 
elected  governing  authorities  of  a  State  or 


city  It  U  safe  to  say  that  enormotiB  pree- 
Bures  have  built  up  on  the  White  Houae  to 
assert  its  authority  in  Birmingham.  By 
promptings  that  are  as  short  sighted  as  they 
are  decent,  it  would  be  tempUng  to  think 
that  even  a  form  of  Federal  martial  law 
would  be  preferable  to  an  explosive  situation 
In  which  American  citizens  are  being  har- 
assed with  fire  hoses  and  police  dogs  as  they 
seek  to  enjoy  their  rights  of  assembly  and 
petition,  and  In  which  a  Governor  Is  using 
State  troopers  to  arbitrate  a  dispute  between 
two  different  city  governments. 

The  great  danger,  the  great  strain  on  Amer- 
ican constitutional  custom.  In  such  a  situ- 
ation lies  not  so  much  In  the  exact  legal 
niceties  but  In  setting  a  grave  precedent 
which  could  be  conveniently  turned  to  Ig- 
noble uses  by  a  Chief  Executive  In  the 
future. 

Back  In  late  September,  the  President  was 
faced  with  a  choice  between  seeing  the  writ 
of  Federal  law  defied  and  marshals  subjected 
to  bodily  harm  and  using  Federal  troops. 
So  far.  In  Birmingham,  such  a  clear-cut 
Issue  of  the  defiance  of  Federal  authority 
has  not  arisen.  Hopefully  It  will  not.  And 
that  Is  why  we  would  Join  Mr.  Lawrence  In 
counseling  extreme  caution  In  the  brandish- 
ing of  Federal  armed  force,  even  in  the  face 
of  a  George  Wallace. 

Municipal  disorders  In  Alabama,  however 
shocking  they  are,  should  not  become  a  stalk- 
lug  horse  for  the  assertion  of  constitutional 
prerogatives  which  simply  do  not  lie  within 
the  traditional  scope  of  Presidential  author- 
ity. ^^^__^^__ 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not. 
I  would  like  to  obtain  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  be 
recognized,  with  the  understanding  that 
at  5  minutes  to  1  there  be  a  quorum 
call,  so  that  the  Senate  may  leave  in  a 
body  at  1  o'clock  to  go  to  the  Chamber 
of  the  other  House, 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Yes.  Indeed. 


REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  LEGISLATION 
RELATING  TO  THE  PURCHASE  OF 
SILVER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  desire  that 
the  unfinished  business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
finished business  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
5389)  to  repeal  certain  legislation  relat- 
ing to  the  purchase  of  silver,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


THE  FEDERAL  MARITIME  COMMIS- 
SION HAS  SCUTTLED  THE  PUBLIC 
INTEREST:  ITS  MEMBERS  SHOULD 
BE  REPLACED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  It 
was  on  June  12,  1961,  that  President 
Kennedy  sent  to  Congress  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  7  of  1961,  to  establish  a 
five-member  Maritime  Commission.    It 


was  designed  to  remedy  the  schizo- 
phrenic organizational  malady  that  had 
long  existed  as  a  result  of  the  conflicting 
combination  of  both  regulatory  and  pro- 
motional responsibilities  for  the  marl- 
time  industry  in  one  organization.  At 
that  time,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board,  which  held  the  regula- 
tory responsibility,  was  also  Maritime 
Administrator,  being  charged  with  the 
duty  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
same  industry  that,  under  his  other  hat, 
he  was  supposed  to  regulate.  It  should 
long  have  been  recognized  that  this  con- 
dition made  genuine  regulation  of  the 
maritime  industry  difficult  to  expect. 
The  two  functions  were,  by  their  nature, 
incompatible. 

Certainly  for  the  last  40  years  or  more 
the  regulatory  machinery  of  American 
shipping  has  favored  wholly  the  opera- 
tor and  never  the  public.  This  condi- 
tion has  been  so  flagrant  that  within  the 
last  30  years  Presidents  repeatedly 
abolished  the  existing  regulatory  agency 
and  replaced  it  with  another  in  the  hope 
that  the  new  agency  would  modify  exist- 
ing policy  and  show  some  regard  for  the 
public  interest.  Thus,  President  Roose- 
velt in  1936  replaced  the  U.S.  Shipping 
Board,  established  in  1916.  with  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Commission.  There  was  no 
improvement.  So  again  President  Tru- 
man, by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  21  of 
1950,  established  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  and  the  Office  of  the  Maritime 
Administrator,  This  change  proved  no 
more  satisfactory  than  the  preceding 
ones  in  rectifying  the  flagrant  bias.  So 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board  was  again 
replaced  on  June  12.  1961.  by  President 
Kennedy.  This  time  the  hopeful  dis- 
tinction was  made  clear  that  the  regu- 
latory and  promotive  functions  and 
agencies  would  be  separated. 

One  reason  why  there  had  been  no 
improvement  in  the  past  regardless  of 
who  were  appointed  Commissioners  was 
that  underneath  them  the  same  old  bu- 
reaucracy, perpetually  infiltrated  by  the 
steamship  lobbyists,  continued  to  hold 
sway.  Instead  of  serving  the  public  it 
had  invariably  served  the  vested  inter- 
ests. But  with  the  reorganization  plan 
of  1961.  promising  something  of  the  New 
Frontier.  I  hailed  it  hopefully  and  testi- 
fied as  follows : 

The  new  Maritime  Commission,  replacing 
the  present  Maritime  Board,  woxxld  have  five 
members  Instead  of  three — a  change  which 
should  bring  new  Ideas  and  a  fresh  approach 
to  the  regulation  of  water  carriers  subject 
to  Its  Jurisdiction  and  also  a  desirable  greater 
diversity  or  representation.  I  believe  this 
change,  in  Itself,  ought  to  be  productive  ot 
a  hitherto  untried  vigoroxis  regulatory  policy 
which  Is  so  badly  needed. 

It  Is  of  particular  importance  that  the 
plan  of  the  President  would  relieve  the 
Chairman  of  the  regulatory  body  of  respon- 
sibility for  promotional  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  maritime  Industry.  This  Important  duty 
would  be  lodged  In  a  Maritime  Administra- 
tor responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce where  it  appropriately  belongs.  The 
anomalous  situation  now  existing  In  which 
one  Individual  Is  both  the  Chairman  of  the 
Maritime  Board,  in  which  role  he  exercises 
regulatory  responslbllties.  and  also  Mari- 
time Administrator,  a  pyosltlon  charged  with 
responsibility  for  promoting  and  encouraging 
the  development  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  la,  I  believe,  at  the  root  of  many  of 


the    freight   coot   dlfflculUes   faced   by    the 
offshore  areas. 

I  believe  the  adoption  of  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan  is  essential  not  only  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  public  dependent  on  water  trans- 
portation but  that  It  will  also  greatly  benefit 
the  water  carriers. 

Unfortunately,  despite  these  high 
hopes,  the  present  Maritime  Commission 
has  betrayed  the  purpose  of  the  President 
and  the  trust  that  he  put  in  it.  What- 
ever justification  there  may  have  been 
before  the  regulatory  and  promotive 
functions  were  separated,  this  reorga- 
nization has  not  produced  the  results  for 
which  we  in  Alaska,  and  no  doubt  the 
President  hoped,  and  the  long  victimized 
public  had  a  right  to  expect.  The  pres- 
ent Maritime  Commission  has  frankly 
sold  out  to  the  maritime  industry. 

A  brief  review  of  the  history  of  at- 
tempts to  regulate  the  U.S.  maritime  in- 
dustry raises  the  question  whether  an 
entirely  different  approach  to  control  of 
this  part  of  the  transportation  industry — 
certainly  insofar  as  it  serves  offshore 
areas — should  not  be  developed. 

Water  carriers  were  the  second  form 
of  transportation  subject  to  regulation 
in  the  United  States,  following  regxilation 
of  the  railroads  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  in  1887. 

Early  regulation  of  water  transporta- 
tion was  concerned  largely  where  ship- 
ments were  partly  by  rail  and  partly  by 
water  when  both  occurred  under  com- 
mon control,  management  or  arrange- 
ment. Thus,  provisions  for  such  regula- 
tion appeared  in  the  1887  act  to  regulate 
commerce,  the  subsequent  amendment 
of  the  Hepburn  Act  of  1906  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  of  1912. 

In  1916,  after  congressional  commit- 
tees had,  for  2  years,  investigated  prob- 
lems of  water  transportation,  the  Ship- 
ping Act  of  1916  was  passed  to  correct 
abuses  revealed  by  the  investigations. 
Rate  wars  in  the  maritime  industry  had 
been  frequent,  resulting  in  special  agree- 
ments or  understandings  among  the 
larger  carriers  as  to  rates,  schedules,  or 
sailings,  and  ports  served,  deferred  re- 
bates and  other  practices  designed  to 
discourage  competition.  To  outlaw  these 
practices,  and  protect  the  public  against 
abuses  of  monoF>olistic  control  the  Ship- 
ping Act  of  1916  was  passed. 

With  the  passage  of  this  act — the  first 
exclusively  concerned  with  regulation 
of  the  shipping  industry — first  appeared 
the  unfortunate  commingling  of  regu- 
latory and  promotional  responsibilities 
in  one  agency  that  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  7  of  1961  finally  sought  to  cure.  For 
the  1916  act  established  the  U.S.  Ship- 
ping Board  which  had  elements  of  both 
duties. 

Rates  in  the  foreign  trades  were  not 
subject  to  direct  control  of  the  Board, 
but  it  was  required  to  approve  carrier 
agreements  relating  to  rates,  services, 
or  traffic  arrangements.  Domestic  car- 
riers were  required  to  publish  and  file 
their  maximum  rates,  which  had  to  be 
just  and  reasonable.  The  Board  was 
authorized  to  prescribe  maximum  rates. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Ship- 
ping Act  of  1916  had  as  its  purpose  to 
foster  development  of  an  American  mer- 
chant marine ;  World  War  I  had  demon- 
strated the  urgent  need  for  additional 
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shipping.  Thus,  the  act  authorized  the 
Shipping  Board  to  form  a  corporation, 
later  known  as  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, to  purchase,  construct,  lease, 
and  operate  merchant  vessels.  Subse- 
quent legi-slatlon  in  1920  and  1928  as- 
signed other  responsibilities  designed  to 
foster  and  promote  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  through  sales  to  private 
owners  of  ships  constructed  under  Gov- 
ernment auspices  and.  later,  through  the 
administration  of  subsidies  to  encourage 
private  construction  of  vessels  for  our 
foreign  trade. 

Meanwhile,  the  increasing  difficulties 
of  carriers  in  the  domestic  trade — largely 
due  to  the  augmented  number  of  vessels 
resulting  from  World  War  I  construc- 
tion— made  legislation  to  regulate  mini- 
mum, as  well  as  maximum  rates,  im- 
perative. After  a  series  of  rate  wars 
leaving  domestic  water  earners  in  a  state 
of  financial  chaos.  Congress  enacted,  in 
1933.  the  Intercosistal  Shipping  Act — the 
act  under  which  trade  to  Alaska  is  reg- 
ulated. This  act  required  carriers  to 
file  and  adhere  to  their  actual  rates. 
Power  to  administer  the  regulatory  pro- 
visions. Including  suspension  of  proposed 
changes  in  rates  and  investigation  of  the 
lawfulness  of  a  proposed  new  rate  was 
assigned  to  what  was  then  the  Shipping 
Board  Bureau  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
abolished  the  Shipping  Board  Bureau 
and  created  the  U.S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion which.  In  addition  to  powers  of  sus- 
pension and  Investigation  the  Shipping 
Board  had  exercised,  was  given  authority 
to  prescribe  just  and  reasonable  mini- 
mum as  well  as  maximum  rates. 

However,  the  act  of  1936  repeated  pre- 
vious legislative  errors  resulting  in  an 
incompatible  mixture  of  promotional  and 
regulatory  responsibilities.  The  Marl- 
time  Commission  was  required  to  ad- 
minister an  amended  program  of  subsi- 
dies to  encourage  the  foreign  trades,  and 
to  promote  development  of  the  American 
merchant  marine,  meanwhile  presum- 
ably exercising  Its  regulatory  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  subsequent  reorganization  in  1950 
of  the  Maritime  Commission  Into  a  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board  and  a  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator failed  to  remedy  the  incon- 
sistent regulatory -promotional  pattern 
cf  our  maritime  program,  since,  as  noted 
above,  the  Maritime  Administrator,  hav- 
ing primary  promotional  responsibility, 
also  served  as  Chairman  of  the  regula- 
tory body,  the  Maritime  Board. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1940  a  meaningful  scheme  of 
regulation  was  enacted  for  the  domestic 
water  carriers — placing  them  under  the 
regulatory  aegis  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  However,  this  legis- 
lation, by  special  provision  of  section  27 
I b)  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act.  does  not 
apply  to  the  carriers  engaged  in  trade 
between  Alaska  and  the  other  States. 

From  the  days  of  the  US.  Shipping 
Board  Alaskans  have  suffered  the  conse- 
quences of  ineffective  rate  regulation. 
They  have  been  and  are  dependent  on 
water  transpwrtation  for  nearly  every- 
thing they  eat.  wear.  use.  and  need  for 
any  purpose.    Ninety  percent  of  all  com- 
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modi  ties  sold  In  Alaska  have  been  trans-  exclusion  of  Alaska  from  the  benefits  of 

ported  by  water.  the  third  proviso  of  section  27.    The  Ick 

And  through  the  years  there  has  been  islators  believed   that  this  violated  the 

one  consistent  pattern  in  the  cost  of  liv-  constitutional  provision  prohibiting  pref. 

ing  in  Alaska — that  Is,  up — always  In-  erence  by  means  of  any  regulation  of 

creasing  and  increasing  at  a  rate  faster  commerce  or  revenue   to  ports  of  one 

than  other  living  cost  increases.     That  State  over  those  of  another.    The  result 

Alaska's  rLsing  costs  follow  the  cost  of  was  enormously  disappointing,  as,  on  an- 

transportation  is  undeniable  because  the  peal   to   tlie   Supreme   Court— which  fl' 
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pattern  of  transportation  cost  has  been 
the  same — inexorably  increasing,  year  by 
year,  and  the  cost  of  living  in  Alaska  has 
been  roughly  proportional  to  the  trans- 
EHDrtation  rates. 

Prior  to  statehood,  a  constant  preoc- 
cupation of  the  territorial  legislature,  be- 
ginning with  tlie  first  one  in  1913.  was 
with  means  of  prevailing  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  brins  down  the  cost 
of  shipping — an  area  of  legislation  in 
which  the  Territory  was  completely  help- 
less. 

This  helplessness  was  most  forcibly 
demonstrated  by  the  long  years  of  dis- 
crimination against  the  Territory  by  two 
words  in  the  Jones  Act — the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1920 — which  derived  its 
name  from  its  author,  Senator  Wesley  L. 
Jones,  of  the  State  of  Washington,  whose 
legislation  was  designed  to  help  his  Seat- 
tle constituents  in  the  shipping  business. 
Long  before  passage  of  the  Jones  Act 
there  was  general  agreement  in  Con- 
gress that  the  coastal  trade  of  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine  should  be  served  ex- 
clusively by  domestic  shipping.  Section 
27  of  the  1920  act,  however,  included 
provisos  designed  to  relax  the  exclusive 
control  of  domestic  shipping  In  Inter- 
state commerce  to  the  extent  that  the 
requirement  for  use  of  domestic  vessels 
would  not  be  applied  to  merchandise 
transported  between  points  within  the 
continental  United  States  over  through 
routes  recognized  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  which  routes  rate 
tariffs  are  filed  with  the  Commission  and 
where  such  routes  are  in  part  over  Ca- 
nadian rail  lines  and  their  own  or  other 
connecting  water  facilities. 

Two  words  spelled  injustice  and  de- 
liberate discrimination  for  the  Territory 
of  Alaska.  Into  section  27,  Senator 
Jones  inserted  the  word»  "excluding 
Alaska."  Despite  the  protests  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Territory,  as  expressed  by 
the  legislature,  and  their  voteless  dele- 
gate in  Congress,  the  machinations  of 
the  shipping  industry  and  the  fisheries 
Interests,  headquartered  in  Puget  Sound, 
were  too  much  to  be  overcome.  And  so, 
Alaska,  the  very  place  the  beneficent 
exception  of  the  third  proviso  of  section 
27  should  have  applied,  was  crudely  ex- 
cluded. The  result  was  that  what  bene- 
fits the  Territory  might  have  derived 
from  lower  costs  of  foreign  shipping 
never  materialized.  It  was  imprisoned 
by  the  requirement  that  only  domestic 
shipping  would  be  allowed  in  Its  ports, 
forcing  the  payment  of  ever  higher  and 
hi'^her  charges  for  waterborne  freight 
paid  to  what  was  to  become  a  virtual 
transportation  monopoly. 

The  discriminatory  nature  of  this 
throttling  provision  of  the  Jones  Act  was 
immediately  protested  by  the  legislature 
when  it  next  met  In  March  1921.  It  In- 
structed the  Territorial  attorney  gen- 
eral to  bring  suit  agairist  the  Federal 
Government,  and  test  the  validity  of  the 


nally  decided  the  case — the  Court  held 
that  the  constitutional  provision  on 
which  reliance  was  placed  protected  the 
States  but  did  not  protect  a  Territory 
of  the  United  States,  and  that,  with  re- 
spect to  it,  whose  Inhabitants  the  opin- 
ion  referred  to  as  "colonials",  the  Federal 
Government  could  excrcLse  plenary 
power. 

Not  until  passage  of  the  Statehood  Act 
in  1958  was  it  possible  to  change  the 
word  "excluding"  to  "including"  and. 
thus,  open  the  door  a  little  for  the  possi- 
bility of  lower  shipping  rates  from  use 
of  foreign  shipping. 

In  1939.  shortly  before  I  became  Gov- 
ernor, the  legislature  adopted  a  memorial 
requesting  the  investigation  of  maritime 
freight  rates. 

Freight  tariffs — 

Said  the  legislators — 

have  been  Increased  to  a  point  where  tbey 
are  now  excessive  and  beyond  the  value  of 
the  service  rendered. 

With  much  effort,  following  this  ex- 
pression, an  investigation  was  secured 
from  a  reluctant  Maritime  Commission, 
and  its  Investigators  indeed  found  the 
rates  to  be  excessive.  They  so  reported, 
and  calling  attention  to  discriminatory 
rates,  called  for  rate  reduction. 

But.  the  result  was  the  same  as  It  has 
boon  repeatedly.  In  fact,  in  May  1940, 
while  the  investigation  of  the  excossive- 
ness  of  the  rates  against  which  the 
Alaska  legislators  had  protested  had 
been  ordered  but  had  not  yet  gotten  un- 
derway, the  carriers  obtained  from  the 
Commission  a  further  15  percent  rate 
increase  on  passenger  and  freight  rates. 

Since  1950.  water  borne  freight  rates 
to  Alaska  have  Increased  56  4  percent. 
In  the  same  period  the  cost  of  living  in 
the  United  States  had  increased  26.7  per- 
cent. Thus,  the  rai'-e  in  prices  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Co.  has  obtained, 
with  the  connivance  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  and  its  predecessor,  has 
been  a  magnitude  of  100  percent  greater 
than  the  ri.se  in  the  cost  of  living,  re- 
flecting costs  of  all  commodities  used  in 
the  United  States. 

And  now  the  "new"  Maritime  Commis- 
sion appointed  by  President  Kennedy 
has  awarded  yet  another  10  percent  in- 
crease to  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co. — the 
dominant  carrier  in  the  trade. 

This  decision  of  President  Kennedy's 
"new"  Maritime  Commission  on  May  6 
makes  it  clear  that  repeated  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  domestic  maritime  regulatory 
agencies  has  not,  yet.  produced  a  system 
on  which  the  public  can  rely  for  pro- 
tection against  unwarranted  increases 
in  costs  of  domestic  water  transporta- 
tion. It  may  be  further  study  will  indi- 
cate no  need  for  additional  legislation, 
but,  rather,  improvement  in  the  caliber 
of  Commission  members. 

Let  us  analyze  the  case  just  decided 


It  began  on  December  9,  1959 — at  the 
time  the  former  Maritime  Board  was  the 
regulatory  ««ency— with  the  filing  of  a 
revised  tariff  by  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Co  setting  forth  an  increase  in  rates 
and  charges  of  10  percent  over  those 
previously  filed.  Members  of  the  Board 
at  that  time  were  Chairman  Clarence 
G.  Morse.  Thomas  E.  Stakem.  and 
Siefrld  Unander.  Note,  the  decision 
of  the  Commission  has  been  rendered 
nearly  3' .  years  after  the  case  began— 
an  indication.  In  Itself,  of  the  unjustifi- 
able delays  that  have  been  chronic  with 
this  regulatory  agency  and  nullifying  at 
least  one  reform  President  Kennedy  had 
visualized.  The  power  to  delay  is  the 
power  to  destroy.  Time  lost,  irretriev- 
ably, in  administrative  procedures  leads 
us  to  wonder  whether  our  concepts  of 
administrative  due  process  do  not  need 
drastic  overhaul.  Perhaps  we  would  find 
our  rights  are  being  effectively  denied  by 
an  excess  of  administrative  procrasti- 
nation in  the  name  of  due  process — but 
having  little  recognizable  resemblance  to 
the  protection  of  rights  historically  as- 
sociated with  this  noble  phrase. 

Immediately  upon  notification  of  the 
Intention  of  the  carrier  to  Increase  its 
rates,  the  State  of  Alaska  filed  a  formal 
protest  against  these  increases  and  my 
colleagues.  Senator  Bartlktt  and  Repre- 
sentative Ralph  J.  Rivers,  and  I  per- 
sonally appealed  to  the  Maritime  Board 
to  withhold  the  imposition  of  the  in- 
crease until  a  hearing  could  be  held.  We 
pleaded  with  the  members  of  the  Board 
to  exercise  their  statutory  authority  to 
suspend  the  rate  increase  for  the  period 
of  120  days  provided  by  law  at  least  un- 
til the  arguments  in  opposition  to  the 
Increase  could  be  presented  by  the  State. 

To  our  dismay,  but  perhaps  we  should 
not  have  been  surprised,  the  Maritime 
Board  peremptorily  refused  to  grant  this 
stay  of  the  rate  increase.  The  10-per- 
cent increase  automatically  went  Into 
effect  on  January  10.  1960,  without  a 
hearing,  30  days  after  the  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Co.  had  requested  It. 

The  Board  stipulated  that  the  carriers 
maintain  an  account  of  all  moneys  re- 
ceived by  reason  of  the  increase  and  re- 
fund to  the  shippers  any  freight  charges 
collected  under  the  Increased  rates  which 
might,  eventually,  be  found  by  the  Board 
to  be  In  excess  of  just  and  reasonable 
rates. 

One  of  the  shocking  suspects  of  this  ac- 
tion was  that  at  the  time  the  matter  was 
presented  to  the  Board,  one  of  Its  three 
members,  Mr.  Slgfrld  B.  Unander,  who 
had  been  only  recently  nominated  as  a 
member  of  the  Board,  expressed  his  gen- 
eral unfamiliarlty  with  the  Issues  raised 
by  the  proposed  rate  increase.  Indeed, 
his  nomination  had  not  been  considered 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  and 
his  nomination  therefore  not  confirmed. 
Nevertheless,  he  joined  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  in  denying  the  request 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  that  the  rate  in- 
crease be  suspended  pending  a  hearing. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that.  In 
view  of  Commissioner -designate  Unan- 
der's  admitted  unfamiliarlty  with  the 
matters  to  be  determined  after  hearing 
and  review,  It  was  Improper  for  him  to 
concur  in  thla  decision,  and  that  he 


should,  at  least,  have  abstained  frcan 
acting  on  it. 

Of  course,  it  was  always  clear  to  Alas- 
kans that,  even  had  the  increase  applied 
for  been  denied,  and  the  steamship  com- 
pany made  to  refund  overcharges,  this 
refund  would  have  gone  to  the  shippers — 
and  would  never  have  made  its  way  back 
to  the  public  that  paid  for  it.  The  in- 
creased rates,  as  soon  as  they  became  ef- 
fective, were  imbedded  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  Alaska  and  there  has  been  no  way 
in  the  world  this  can  be  corrected.  This 
has  happened  repeatedly  and  is  a  fairly 
certain  forecast  of  what  the  agency  will 
do — namely  to  decide  the  case  against 
the  consuming  public. 

It  is  of  incidental  interest,  now  that 
the  Commission  has  found  this  rate  in- 
crease lawful,  but.  as  a  sidelight  illumi- 
nating the  manner  in  which  all  decisions 
are  made  for  the  good  of  the  industry — 
and  not  the  public — and  significant  to 
point  out  that  the  predecessor  agency  of 
this  Commission — the  Federal  Maritime 
Board — did  not  even  require  the  carrier 
to  keep  a  separate  account  of  the  moneys 
which,  by  its  own  order,  it  was  supposed 
to  hold  separately  for  repayment  to  the 
shippers  in  the  event  the  increase  was 
not  approved.     In  the  course  of  hear- 
ings on  the  case,  counsel  for  the  State 
discovered    that    the    moneys    received 
from  the  increase  were  simply  thrown  to- 
gether with  other  revenues,  and  there 
was.  in  fact,  no  fund  whatever  to  repay 
the  shippers,  had  this  been  necessary. 
Obviously,  there  was  cynical  recognition 
by  the  carriers  they  would  be  protected 
by  the  agency  intended  to  regulate  them. 
And  the  agency  no  less  cjmically  failed 
to  secure  compliance  with  its  own  order. 
During   the   long   weeks  of   hearings, 
which  began  in  Seattle  in  July  1860,  and 
extended,  intermittently,  until  Decem- 
ber 6.  1960,  when  the  record  was  closed, 
the  State  probed  and  examined  the  case 
of  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co..  developing 
in  full  the  clear  finding  there  was  no 
justification  whatever   for  an   increase 
which  has  now  been  allowed. 

Startling  information  was  developed 
as  to  the  maimer  in  which  the  Skinner 
family -oMmed  corporation,  which  Is  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Co.,  has  extracted 
money  from  the  pteople  of  Alaska  in  a 
shockingly  highharvded  fashion. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  no  struggling 
enterprise  needing  additional  revenues 
to  continue  its  bvisiness.  This  is  no  agen- 
cy of  public  service  whose  cotsts  of 
operation  Justify  pasmaent  of  ever  high- 
er tribute  from  those  it  deigns  to  recog- 
nize as  customers.  The  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Co.  is  a  lucrative  moneymaking 
organization,  as  shown  by  the  facts. 

On  the  basis  of  rates  In  effect  prior  to 
the  10-pcrcent  increase  now  approved, 
the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  earned  a  re- 
turn on  its  investment  in  1958  of  not  less 
than  19.74  percent;  a  return  in  1959  of 
not  less  thEui  8.35  percent;  and  a  return 
for  the  combined  2-year  period  of  not 
less  than  1S.246  percent.  It  was  the  esti- 
mate of  the  State  that,  with  the  applica- 
tion of  more  realistic  depreciation  pe- 
riods than  have  been  allowed,  the  profits 
of  Alaska  Steam  actually  ranged  between 
21.931  and  22.737  percent  for  1958;  be- 
tween 9.697  and  10.528  percent  for  1959 


and  14.659  and  15.484  percent  for  the 
a-year  period. 

More  shocking  than  the  bare  facts  of 
income,  now  allowed  to  be  increased  and 
ever  increased  again,  are  other  facts  as 
to  the  cavalier  fashion  in  which  the 
Skinner  family  has  used  this  corpora- 
tion, bought  and  patid  for  many  times 
over  by  the  people  of  Aladca.  .is  a  pri- 
vate bank,  as  a  source  of  charitable  con- 
tributions made  in  the  name  of  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Co..  but.  in  reality, 
contributed  by  the  unconsulted  rate  pay- 
ers of  Alaska,  and  as  a  ready  resource 
of  funds  for  investment  in  other  profit- 
able enterprises  from  which  Alaskans 
receive  no  benefit  at  all. 

In  the  course  of  its  investigation  pur- 
suant to  the  rate  proceeding,  counsel  for 
the  State  of  Alaska  found  that  personal 
profits  of  $361,311  accrued  to  David  E. 
Skinner,  president  of  the  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Co.  and  a  principal  stockholder  of 
the  company,  and  to  Robert  J.  Behnke, 
his  brother-in-law,  from  an  intricate 
maneuver  which  they  financed  by  funds 
borrowed  from  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  the  corporation — tlie  Alaska  Terminal 
&  Stevedoring  Co. 

An  analysis  of  the  records  discloses 
that,  in  1955,  D.  K  Skinner  and  R.  J. 
Behnke  each  borrowed  the  sxim  of  $94,- 
000  from  Alaska  Terminal  &  Stevedoring 
Co.  With  this  money  they  acquired  a 
49.9375-percent  interest  in  Tanana  Ter- 
minals. Inc..  a  corporation  providing  van 
equipment  in  the  Alaska  trade  and  then 
under  the  control  of  Jack  Garrison. 

On  May  31,  1957,  a  new  corporation — 
Arctic  Terminals,  Inc. — was  incorporated 
and  on  June  30,  1957,  received  an  install- 
ment stock  subscription  for  $1  million — 
none  of  which  was  paid  at  the  time — 
$490,000  from  Alaska  Terminal  &  Steve- 
doring Co.  and  $510,000  from  Consoli- 
dated Preightways,  Inc.  On  the  same 
date  Arctic  Terminals — the  new  corpora- 
tion— purchased  the  stock  of  Tanana 
Terminals  for  $1,100,000,  took  over  Tan- 
ana's  equipment  and,  thereupon,  became 
liable  to  the  former  stockholders  of  Tan- 
ana in  the  amount  of  $1,100,000.  of  which 
$549,311  was  payable  to  David  E.  Skinner 
and  Robert  J.  Behnke,  and  the  remainder 
to  Jack  M.  Garrison. 

Thus,  Skinner  and  Behnke  accvunu- 
lated  a  profit  of  $361,311  from  the  invest- 
ment of  funds  conveniently  borrowed 
from  a  corporation  In  the  Alaska  trade 
under  their  control. 

The  money  for  this  maneuver  came 
from  the  Alaska  rate  paying  public.  Arc- 
tic Terminals,  the  purchaser  of  the  stock 
in  Tanana  owned  by  Messrs.  Skinner  and 
Behnke  received  frwn  the  shipping  pub- 
lic more  than  $2  milUon  between  Janu- 
ary 1,  1957.  and  March  1960.  These 
payments  came  from  pickup  and  delivery 
charges  as  well  as  charges  for  water  haul 
collected  by  Garrison  Past  Freight  as 
part  of  a  division  of  revenues  with  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.  under  a  section  15  agree- 
ment filed  with  the  Maritime  Board.  It 
is  of  interest  to  note  the  section  15  agree- 
ment filed  by  Garrison  Fast  Freight  and 
Alaska  Steam  with  the  Maritime  Board 
does  not  disclose  the  division  of  revenues 
with  their  common  alHllate,  Arctic  Ter- 
minals. 

An  Interesting  revelation  of  the  benev- 
olent  feeling    of   shareholders   of   the 
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Skinner  Corp — parent  company  of  the 
Alaska  Steaoxship  Co. — to  their  fellow 
men  Is  demonstrated  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Skinner  Foundation  Tnist. 
This  charitable  undertaking  has.  It  is 
said,  been  organized  to  give  meaning  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  Skinner  family 
of  its  responsibility  to  support  worthy 
causes.  While  the  Skinner  Corp..  parent 
company  of  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co., 
made  no  contributions  to  this  fund, 
Alaska  Steamship  Co.  was  made  to  con- 
tribute during  1958.  $39,620  to  the  trust 
fund,  and.  in  1959,  $10,500.  all  of  which 
came  from  the  pockets  of  Alaskans  de- 
pendent on  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  for 
transportation. 

Now  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  has 
gotten  away  with  it  again.  This  com- 
pany, against  which  the  Department  of 
Justice  once  filed  charges  of  criminal  and 
civil  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws — dis- 
missed by  the  Court  on  grounds  of  lack 
of  jurisdiction — has.  again,  become  the 
beneficiary  of  an  agency — this  time  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  Maritime  Commission — 
which  apparently  sees  its  responsibility 
as  that  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
steamship  company  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  of  the  public  that  pays.  It  has 
gotten  away  with  it  with  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  as  it  did  with  the 
Maritime  Board  before,  with  the  Mari- 
time Commission  of  nearly  30  years  ago. 
and  with  the  Shipping  Board  before 
that. 

For  a  brief  time,  it  looked  as  though, 
at  last,  there  was  hope  for  a  change  in 
course,  and  as  though  the  beleaguered 
citizens  of  Alaska  might  hope  for  some 
deliverance  from  the  increasingly  oner- 
ous burden  they  have  been  forced  to 
carry  in  the  form  of  water  transporta- 
tion costs. 

On  April  3,  1962.  a  year  and  4  months 
after  the  record  was  closed  in  the  Alaska 
Steamship  case,  there  was  a  decision  of 
the  examiner  which,  to  our  real  sur- 
prise, found  the  rate  increase  unjust  and 
unlawful  for  the  future.  We  were,  of 
course,  glad  to  know  that,  at  last,  for 
the  first  time  in  all  the  years  Alaska  has 
struggled  agtiinst  the  ever  higher  tide  of 
freight  rate  increases  that — at  last — 
there  was  at  least — even  among  the 
conditioned  subordinate  personnel — 
some  ofiSciai  recognition  of  our  case.  We 
were,  of  course,  ba£Bed  by  the  part  of  the 
decision  holding  that  the  rates  held  to 
be  unjust  and  unreasonable  for  the  fu- 
ture had  been  all  right  during  the 
pendency  of  the  proceedings.  Despite 
the  tortured  rationalization  of  this 
quirk  in  the  decision,  it  appears  the  rea- 
son for  it  was  that,  had  there  been  a 
finding  the  rates  were  unjust  prior  to 
the  date  of  decision,  the  requirement  In 
the  original  order  that  shippers  must  be 
refunded  would  have  been  impossible  for 
compliance  by  the  carrier.  For,  as  noted 
above,  there  was  never  any  account  es- 
tablished by  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co. 
to  repay  overcharges — had  they  been 
found  to  be  overcharges — to  shippers  In 
any  case. 

However,  a  finding  the  rates  were  to  be 
denied  in  the  future  was,  to  the  extent 
it  went,  welcomed  by  the  people  of 
Alaska.  The  examiner  found,  on  the 
basis  of  the  record,  that  the  increased 


rates  would  produce  projected  earnings 
for  1960  bringing  a  return  on  Investment 
of  19.3  percent,  "far  in  excess  of  that 
found  reasonable." 

Amon?  other  findings  of  the  examiner 
In  the  case,  who  died  before  the  present 
Commission  overruled  his  decision,  were 
determinations  that  appears  wholly 
reasonable  to  those  of  us  not  given  the 
peculiar  capacity  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission for  twisting  facts  to  attain  re- 
sults desirable  to  carriers.  The  ex- 
aminer found,  among  other  matters,  in 
justification  of  his  decision,  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.  could  not  include  in  its 
base  the  value  of  a  pier  and  equipment  of 
the  port  of  Seattle  owned  by  that  port, 
despite  the  rationale  of  the  company  that 
because  it  used  the  port  of  Seattle  it 
could,  in  some  way,  claim  ownership  of  a 
part  of  it.  He  also  determined  that  the 
company  could  not,  justifiably,  claim  its 
charitable  contributions  to  various  vol- 
untary agencies  as  an  operating  expense 
chargeable  to  the  people  of  Alaska. 

Our  hopes  for  a  New  Frontier  In  marl- 
time  regulation  were  rudely  dashed  on 
May  6  when  the  present  Maritime  Com- 
mission overruled  the  decision  of  the 
dead  examiner  and  found,  most  pecu- 
liarly, that  the  10-percent  increase  en- 
joyed by  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  since 
January  1960,  was  just,  reasonable,  and 
lawful. 

This  decision  displays  a  corruption  of 
the  administrative  process  so  flagrant  as 
to  warrant  careful  investigation  by  com- 
mittees of  Congress  having  a  responsi- 
bility for  protection  of  the  Interests  of 
consumers  of  the  Nation. 

An  analysis  of  the  decision  shows  it 
cannot  have  been  based  on  the  record 
before  the  Commission. 

It  shows  an  arbitrary  determination 
to  do  that  which  is  good  for  the  Alaska 
Steam.ship  Co  without  regard  to  the  rec- 
ord, to  facts,  to  arguments  In  the  public 
interest,  to  the  purpose  of  President 
Kennedy  in  reoruanizing  this  agency  In 
1961. 

The  decision  admits  the  examiner  was 
correct  in  forecasts  of  tonnage  carried 
by  Alaska  Steamship  Co.,  yet  blithely  ig- 
nores this  as  of  any  consequence  on  the 
grounds  that  the  year — 1960 — for  which 
the  forecast  was  made  was  atypical  and 
a  better  year  than  average.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  the  record  in  this  case  was 
closed  in  December  1960.  On  what  basis 
can  the  Commission  possibly  come  to  the 
conclusion  the  years  after  1960  will  not 
produce  as  much  traffic  for  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.  when  there  cannot  be  any 
evidence  of  this  before  it?  They  sim- 
ply say  they  do  not  believe  Alaska  Steam 
will  do  as  well  in  years  succeeding  1960 
as  it  did  in  that  year. 

Further,  in  the  remarkable  decision  of 
May  6,  the  Commission  cites  as  reason 
for  granting  Alaska  Steam  an  increase 
in  rates  that  it  has  added  voyages  to  its 
schedules,  thus  increasing  expenses. 
The  question  arises  why,  if  tonnage  car- 
ried Is  believed  to  be  declining  should 
Alaska  Steamship  Co.  indulge  in  the  lux- 
ur>'  of  additional  voyages? 

One  reason  may  be  the  Prince  Rupert- 
Seward  rail  barge  service  initiated  Ijist 
season  by  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
way. To  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co  .  com- 
petition is  intolerable  and  must  be  at- 


tacked. Thus,  added  service  of  Alaska 
Steamship  to  the  rail  belt  of  Alaska  pre- 
sents  a  possibility  of  eliminating  thia 
new,  to  It  intolerable  competition,  how- 
ever desirable  it  may  be  for  the  public. 

The  decision  of  the  examiner  on  this 
point  carries  greater  persuasion,  as  it 
points  out  there  is  no  sound  reason  why 
the  carrier  should  "force  upon  the  trade 
a  de  luxe  service  when  declining  traffic 
trends  under  prudent  and  economical 
management  would  dictate  retrench- 
ment and  the  adoption  of  austerity 
measures.  ' 

Profits  made  by  the  carrier  in  a  joint 
venture  to  provide  transportation  serv- 
ice for  the  Department  of  Defense  are 
calmly  disallowed,  although  the  profits 
to  the  Skinners  were  very  real,  and  there 
Is  no  reason  to  expect  they  will  decline 

The  Commission  graciously  agreed 
with  the  examiner  the  steamship  com- 
pany could  not  claim  the  port  of  Seattle 
as  a  component  of  Its  rate  base. 

However,  the  Skinner  family  can  rest 
a.ssured  its  charitable  contributions  via 
the  channel  of  its  steam.ship  company 
can  go  on  comfortably  for  them— if  not 
for  the  Alaskans  who  pay  for  them.  The 
Maritime  Commission  has  solemnly  de- 
creed the  charitable  contributions  paid 
by  the  Alaskans  to  the  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Co.  and  by  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  to 
charity  are  an  operating  expense, 
chargeable  to  the  trade  and  deductible 
to  the  Skinners.  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  Alaskans  who  pay  the 
freight  should  be  consulted  as  to  what 
charities  they  prefer  as  the  recipients 
of  their  largesse.  From  all  that  has  been 
recounted  it  is  clear  the  chief  beneficiary 
is  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co..  and  the 
family  that  owns  it. 

To  Alaskans,  the  meaning  of  this  de- 
cision of  the  Maritime  Commission  is  the 
imposition  of  a  burden  of  $1,500,000  a 
year  in  transportation  costs  in  addition 
to  the  more  than  $5  million  that  our 
citizens  have  already  paid  during  the 
time  this  case  has  been  in  process.  It 
means  the  progress  of  our  State  will  be 
unfairly  halted,  as  it  has  been  fettered 
in  the  past,  by  an  unbearably  high  cost 
of  living  for  which  these  transportation 
costs  are  the  primary  cause.  Tlie  cost  of 
nearly  ever>-thing  we  eat,  wear,  drive, 
use  and  need  for  everyday  living  will 
continue  to  bear  an  increased  cost.  The 
only  possible  exception  will  be  our  mag- 
nificent scenery  which  should  remain  to 
Inspire  us  without  cost.  However,  it  can 
be  anticipated  that  if  the  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Co.  and  the  Maritime  Commission 
can  find  a  way  to  do  it  we  shall  soon 
find  an  allowance  In  the  rate  base  for 
the  mountains  and  glaciers  of  Alaska 
on  the  theory  they  are  the  property  of 
the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  And.  unless 
means  of  relief  are  found,  there  will  be 
yet  another  rate  increase. 

It  Is  clear  we  must  achieve  protection 
of  the  public  Interest  In  the  regulation 
of  transportation.  Various  methods  of 
doing  this  are  possible  which  we  shall 
continue  to  explore. 

As  for  Improvement  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  it  Is  my  recom- 
mendation to  the  President  that  the 
present  membership  of  It  be  replaced  as 
rapidly  -bls  possible.     It  Is  apparent  the 
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present  members  have  not  merely  failed 
to  demonstrate  concern  for  the  public 
interest  but  have  actually  betrayed  it. 

Reason  for  an  immediate  change  in 
the  membership  of  the  Commission  is  ap- 
parent from  a  review  of  the  quallfica- 
Uona  of  this  remarkable  aggregaUon  of 
political  appointees. 

Take  first  the  Chairman,  the  Honor- 
able Thomas  E.  Stakem.  Mr.  Stakem's 
early  career  was  that  of  an  Investigator 
and  special  agent— whatever  that  is— 
first  for  the  FBI.  then  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  and  the  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration. The  pinnacle  of  his  Investiga- 
tive career  appears  to  have  come  with 
his  appointment.  In  1943.  as  chief  inves- 
tigator of  the  U.S.  Maritime  Commission, 
a  predecessor  of  the  present  Commis- 
sion. 

His  talents  as  an  Investigator  evi- 
dently brought  him  recognition  as  a  man 
of  ability,  for.  from  this  post  he  rose  to 
become.  In  1951.  Assistant  to  the 
Deputy  Maritime  Administrator,  a  post 
he  held  until  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  in 
1956. 

In  my  opinion,  the  very  fact  that  Mr. 
Stakem  had  been  a  member  of  the 
former  Maritime  Board — an  agency  dis- 
credited by  Its  reorganization  by  the 
President — should  have  been  sufficient 
reason  to  have  precluded  any  appoint- 
ment to  the  new  Commission.  Alaskans 
remember  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  when  the  Infamous  decision  was 
made  at  the  begrlimlng  of  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.  case  to  refuse  stispenslon 
of  the  rate  Increase  now  awarded — a 
decision  made  arbitrarily  and  capri- 
ciously, if  ever  one  was.  This,  alone, 
should  have  disqualified  Stakem. 

And  now  let  us  examine  the  distin- 
guished career  of  the  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  the 
Honorable  Ashton  C.  Barrett,  whose 
term  will  expire  June  30.  1963. 

According   to  his  biography   appear- 
ing in  the  record  of  the  hearing  on  his 
confirmation,  Mr.   Barrett,  after  grad- 
uating from  the  University  of  Mississippi 
in  1923,  "turned  his  business  talents  to 
the  challenging  task  of  providing  ade- 
quate laundry  and  dry  cleaning  services 
to  the  growing  Army  Air  Force  installa- 
tion at  Keesler  Field,  Miss,  and  t^e  grow- 
ing  gulf   resort  area  of   Blloxl,   Miss." 
This  experience  In  the  dry  cleaning  busi- 
ness undoubtedly  provided  Mr.  Barrett 
with  the  skill  he  has  demonstrated  as 
a  Maritime  Commissioner.     It  can  cer- 
tainly be  said  for  him  that  he  knows 
how  to  clean  out  the  pockets  of  Alaskans. 
Mr.  Barrett's  biography   further  de- 
scribes  him   as   "a   sound   conservative 
American  businessman  who   views  the 
regulatory  role  as  one  in  which  the  Grov- 
emment  has  the  opportunity  to  assure, 
in  cooperation  with  those  to  be  regu- 
lated, a  free  interchange  of  products  In 
world  trade  that  will  mutually  enhance 
the  vigor  and  prosperity  of  American 
and   free    world   shipping."     I   confess 
my   astonishment  at  this  odd   concept 
of    Uie    regiilatory    responsibilities    of 
Government  agencies.    Surely,  It  must 
have  occurred  to  Mr.  Barrett  that  some 
one  other  than  the  Interests  "regulated" 
may  have  a  concern  with  the  price  paid 


for  goods  and  serviceB.  ms  action  on 
the  Alaska  Steamship  case  is  evidence 
that  Mr.  Barrett  sees  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  and  the  carriers  In 
their  charge  as  one  happy  crowd  who 
get  together  every  now  and  then  to  see 
how  life  can  be  made  more  pleasant 
for  the  steamship  companies.    Precisely. 

The  Honorable  James  V.  Day  is  a  Re- 
publican appointee  to  the  Commission. 
He  appears  to  be  a  salesman,  a  press 
agent  and  a  professional  worker  for  the 
American  Legion.  His  chief  qualifica- 
tion for  service  on  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission appears  to  have  been  his  mem- 
bership on  £ind  service  as  vice  chairman 
of  the  Maritime  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  He  comes  from  the  State 
of  Maine,  wiiich  is  bordered  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  one  which  has  pro- 
duced many  brave  seafarers.  Presum- 
ably this  is  another  reason  for  finding 
Mr.  Etey  qualified  as  a  Maritime  Com- 
missioner. 

Now.  Adm.  John  Harllee  certainly 
qualifies  as  a  man  who  should  know 
something  about  ships.  In  World  War  n 
he  achieved  a  brave  and  gallant  record 
as  a  torpedo  boat  commander  and  staff 
officer  of  the  PT  organization  in  the 
southwest  Pacific.  I  am  not  qualified 
to  discuss  whether  there  are  sufficient 
similarities  between  naval  war  vessels 
and  the  CMAV-ls  the  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Co.  operates  to  qualify  the  captain 
of  one  to  take  command  of  the  other. 
However,  my  expjerience  with  the  regula- 
tory functions  of  Government  does,  I 
believe,  qualify  me  to  express  a  doubt 
whether  a  career  in  the  Navy,  no  matter 
how  distingtii^ed,  provides  a  back- 
ground sensitive  to  protection  of  the 
public  in  complicated  regulatory  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  Navy  does  not  charge  its  customer, 
the  U.S.  Government,  for  cargo  carrying 
services.  The  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  cer- 
tainly does,  and  this  Is  the  reason  I  ques- 
tion whether  one  who  has  had  a  sea- 
going career  in  which  no  nasty  questions 
of  rates  to  be  charged  ever  arose  can 
put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  consimier 
of  goods  whose  costs  are  constantly  in- 
creasing because  transportation  charges 
are  unbearably  high. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  second  Repub- 
lican member — who  began  his  second 
term  on  the  Commission  July  1,  1962 — 
Mr.  John  S.  Patterson,  who.  in  a  maimer 
of  speaking,  came  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission from  outer  space.  Before  his 
appointment  to  the  Commission,  he  was 
special  consultant  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

I  have  searched  Mr.  Patterson's  biog- 
raphy, as  presented  to  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  discover  any  experience  that  qualifies 
him  for  service  on  a  regulatory  agency. 

He  has  been  a  manager  of  manufac- 
turers associations  and  chambers  of 
commerce  in  Illinois  and  North  Carolina. 
He  was  director  of  industrial  and  public 
relations  for  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co,,  of 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  from  which  position 
he  came  to  Wswhington  in  1954  to  do 
his  duty  for  the  Republican  administra- 
tion as  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.    After  3  years 


in  that  post,  he  became  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  i:>efense  Mobilization, 
and  then  Acting  Director  of  that  agency 
after  it  was  reorganized  as  the  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization.  From 
there  he  went  to  NASA  and  has  now 
found  a  resting  place  at  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission. 

I  cannot  believe  we  could  not  find  bet- 
ter qualified  members  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commissioru  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  relieve  those  now  serving  of  their 
appointments  as  soon  as  p>ossible  and 
make  a  real  search  for  talented  individu- 
als who  will  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
American  people  for  protection  of  their 
interests. 

Meanwhile,  the  people  of  Alaska  will 
continue  to  search  for  means  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  punishment  in- 
fiicted  by  ever-increasing  freight  rates 
against  which  our  defenses  have  not,  so 
far,  proved  sufficient. 

Recently.  I  participated  In  the  inau- 
gural run  of  one  of  our  three  Alaska 
State  ferries,  and  am  more  than  ever 
convinced  our  State  operated  ferry  sys- 
tem will  make  an  enormous  improvement 
in  our  economy.  Even  now,  we  are  trans- 
porting cargo  and  passengers  from 
Prince  Rupert.  Canada,  to  Ketchikan. 
Wrangell,  Petersburg,  Sitka.  Juneau. 
Haines,  and  Skagway  independently  of 
the  Alaska  Steamship  Co. 

Last  summer  the  Canadian  National 
Railroad  began  operating  a  rail-barge 
service  to  the  port  of  Seward,  at  the 
heart  of  our  population  center.  This 
successful  enterprise  gives  promise  not 
only  of  giving  us  more  and  better  serv- 
ice but  of  providing  welcome  competi- 
tion that  may,  eventually,  result  in  lower 
costs  of  shipping. 

At  Saxman,  an   area  redevelopment 
loan  is  making  possible  the  construction 
of  a  bonded  warehouse — only  the  second 
built  in  Alaska — giving  us  a  distribution 
facility  for  southeast  Alaska  which  will 
make  it  easier  than  before,   and,  less 
costly,  we  hope,  to  ship  commodities  to 
the  people  of  communities  in  the  area. 
That  area  has  long  suffered  discrimina- 
tory rates  from  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Co.    At  the  new  warehouse,  loaded  rail- 
cars  transported  by  Canadian  Railroad 
barges  will  discharge  bulk  cargo,  which 
will,  then,  be  shipped  via  the   Alaska 
ferry  system  and  by  otiier  local  transfer 
agencies   to    surrounding    communities. 
This  is  another  advance  by  Alaska  to  in- 
dependence from  the  existing  monopoly. 
I  have  analyzed  the  action  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  in  the  Alas- 
ka Steamship  case  at  great  detail,  as  I 
believe    the    action    of    this   regulatory 
agency  this  time  constitutes  a  warning  to 
the  President — a  warning  that  an  acid 
test  of  his  administration  may  well  l)e 
the  degree  to  which  the  Interests  of  the 
public  are  protected  by  the  regulatory 
agencies  to  which  he  appoints  the  mem- 
bers.   A  Democratic  administration  can- 
not allow  Itself  to  be  charged  with  fa- 
voritism by  regulatory  agencies  of  the 
business  interests  they  are  supposed  to 
regulate  at  the  expense  of  a  citizenry 
helpless  to  defend  Itself. 

The  Maritime  Commission  is  but  one 
of  the  regulatory  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  which  we  depend  to  control  and 
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regulate  prices  and  practices  of  purvey- 
ors of  transportation  services,  radio,  and 
television  programs,  security  exchanges, 
and  to  guard  against  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. As  setting  foxes  to  guard  chickens 
is  folly,  so  appointing  regulatory  agen- 
cies that  do  not  regulate  is  a  fraud  on 
the  people. 

As  a  Democrat  who  has  hoped  for 
great  achievement  by  this  administra- 
tion, I  call  upon  the  President  to  dem- 
onstrate his  concern  for  its  success  by 
acting  immediately  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  regulatory  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

It  was  during  the  magnificent  admin- 
istrations of  great  Democratic  Presi- 
dents, Woodrow  Wilson  and  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  that  concepts  of  pro- 
tection of  public  interests  by  the  Gov- 
ernment from  undisciplined  exploitation 
by  big  business  were  developed.  It  has 
been  a  tradition  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
on  which  Democrats  rely,  that  its  leaders 
will  be  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  insure 
fair  dealing  with  the  public  by  powerful 
concerns  whose  methods  of  operation 
cannot  be  controlled  by  consumers  acting 
alone.  The  present  administration  will 
be  well  advised  to  take  stock  of  the  ac- 
tions of  its  agencies  and  its  regulatory 
boards,  such  as  the  one  I  have  described 
here,  and  determine  whether  there  is 
not  need  for  serious  concern  that  im- 
provements be  made  soon  in  the  mem- 
bership of  agencies  on  which  the  public 
relies  for  protection.  We  must  fulfill 
our  duty  to  demand  and  obtain  the  high- 
est possible  standards  of  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  for  which  the  regula- 
tory agencies  are  responsible  or  the 
Democratic  Party  may  find  itself  no 
longer  the  party  of  the  people. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  me  30 
seconds? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  30  seconds 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I 
am  sorry  that  time  did  not  permit  me 
to  hear  it  in  its  entirety.  It  is  a  very 
important  speech.  I  hope  all  Senators 
will  read  it.  I  associate  myself  with  the 
speech. 


CONSOLIDATION    OF    VICKSBURG 
NATIONAL  MILITARY  PARK 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  386.  a  bill  to  consolidate  Vicksburg 
National  Military  Park  and  to  provide  for 
certain  aujustments  necessitated  by  the 
installation  of  a  park  tour  road,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRj;SIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rib- 
icoFF  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  bill  'S.  386  >  to  consol- 
idate Vicksburg  National  Military  Park 
and  to  provide  for  certain  adjustments 
necessitated  by  the  installation  of  a  park 
tour  road,  and  for  other  purposes,  whidh 
was.  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

Tiiat.  In  order  to  reserve  and  protect  the 
essential  historical  features  of  Vicksburg 
National  Military  Park  in  the  State  of  Missis- 


sippi and  to  enhance  visitor  enjoyment  and 
safety  bjr  tnean^  of  a  park  tour  road  and 
through  the  consolidation  of  park  lands,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  la  authorized.  In 
his  discretion,  and  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  determines  are  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest — 

(a)  to  quitclaim  to  the  city  of  Vicksburg. 
Mississippi,  approximately  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  acres  of  land.  Including  the  roads 
thereon  and  the  park  land  abutting  said 
roada.  In  exchange  for  the  city's  agreeing 
to  place  the  roads  In  Its  road  system  and 
thereby  assume  Jurisdiction  and  mainte- 
nance thereof,  and  ufx>n  the  further  agree- 
ment of  the  city  to  maintain  the  parklike 
character  of  so  much  of  the  park  land  con- 
veyed to  It  and  abutting  the  road  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  said  land  being 
generally  that  part  of  Vicksburg  National 
Military  Park  lying  south  of  Port  Garrott 
with  the  exception  of  Navy  Circle.  South 
Port,  and  Louisiana  Circle:  Provided,  That 
title  to  so  much  of  said  abutting  park  land 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  covered  by 
said  agreement  of  the  city  to  maintain  the 
parklike  character  thereof  shall  revert  to 
the  United  States  If  Its  parklike  character 
Is  not  maintained;  to  quitclaim  to  Warren 
County.  Ml-sslsslppl.  upon  like  terms  and 
conditions  approximately  twenty-four  acres 
of  land.  Including  the  road  and  abutting 
park  land,  being  known  as  Sherman  Avenue 
and  the  Sherman  Avenue  spur;  to  release 
or  quitclaim  to  Warren  County  or  any  other 
appropriate  political  subdivision  of  the  State 
all  Interest  which  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica has.  If  any.  In  those  portions  of  any 
public  road  located  on  park  land  which  are 
no  longer  required  for  park  purposes:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  United  States  shall  reserve 
from  the  conveyance  or  conveyances  made 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  title  to  all  his- 
torical monuments,  means  of  access  thereto, 
and  such  other  easements  as  the  Secretary 
determines  are  required  for  the  continued 
administration  of  said  monuments  as  a  part 
of    Vicksburg    National    Military    Park;    and 

(b)  to  acquire  not  In  excess  of  five  hundred 
and  forty-four  acres  of  land,  or  Interests  In 
land,  for  addition  to  Vicksburg  National  Mil- 
itary Park,  such  authority  to  Include  pur- 
chase and  condemnation  with  appropriated 
funds  but  not  to  constitute  a  limitation  upon 
existing  authority  to  accept  donations;   and 

(c)  to  enter  into  agreements  with  duly 
authorized  officials  of  the  city  of  Vicksburg 
and  Warren  County  relative  to  the  effect 
which  the  Installation  of  a  one-way  park 
tour  road  with  controlled  access  will  have 
upon  the  existing  local  road  system-s;  subject 
to  the  availability  of  funds,  to  obligate  the 
United  States  to  make  provision  for  such 
alterations,  relocations,  and  construction  of 
local  roads,  including  procurement  of  rights- 
of-way  therefor  and  the  subsequent  trans- 
fer thereof  to  the  State  or  Its  appropriate 
political  subdivisions  which  shall  thereupon 
assume  Jurisdiction  and  maintenance,  as  the 
Secretary  and  said  officials  agree  are  directly 
attributable  to  the  Installation  of  the  park 
tour  road;  and  to  transfer  to  the  city  or 
county  Jurisdiction  and  maintenance  of  serv- 
ice roads  with  the  Secretary  constructs  on 
park  lands  to  properties  that  otherwise  would 
be  denied  access  because  of  the  installation 
of  the  park  tour  road. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not, 
without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
city  and  county  officials  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (c).  convert  the  portion  of  the  ex- 
isting road  known  as  Confederate  Avenue 
lying  between  Graveyard  Road  and  Fort  Gar- 
rott Into  a  one-way  park  tour  road  with  con- 
trolled access,  or  otherwise  limit  the  use  of 
such  portion  by  local  traffic,  until  the  United 
States  has  provided  for  such  alterations,  re- 
locations, and  construction  of  local  roads 
(Including  procurement  of  rights-of-way)  as 
the    Secretary    and    said    officials    agree    are 


directly  attributable  to  the  InstallaUon  ai 
such  park  tour  road. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  the  delivery  and  acceptance 
of  the  conveyances  herein  authorized  an? 
Jurisdiction  heretofore  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  State  of  Mississippi  over  the 
lands  and  roads  transferred  shall  thereby 
cease  and  thereafter  rest  In  the  State  of 
Mississippi. 

Sec  3  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
$2,050,000.  as  are  required  for  acquisition 
of  lands  and  Interests  In  lands  and  for  con- 
struction and  relocation  of  roads  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
has  amended  the  Senate  bill  to  put  a 
limitation  of  $2,050,000  on  appropria- 
tions for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  con- 
struction of  roadways  in  the  Vicksburg 
National  Military  Park,  as  authorized  In 
the  bill.  The  amendment  is  acceptable 
to  the  committee  and  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  who  Introduced  the  bill. 
Therefore,  I  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  House  amendment  to  S.  386. 

The  motion  was  agreed   to. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  12:55  o'clock  having  arrived, 
under  the  agreement  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll  for  a  quorum. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIFXD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  at  1:03  p.m. 
the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

Thereupon  the  Senate,  preceded  by 
the  Secretary  (Felton  M.  Johnston),  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  (Joseph  C.  Dukei ,  and 
the  Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bartlett  > ,  proceeded  to  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  an  address  by  Maj.  L. 
Gordon  Cooper,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

(For  the  address  delivered  by  Major 
Cooper,  see  page  9156  of  the  House 
proceedings  in  today's  Congressionai. 
Record.) 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses 
having  been  dissolved,  the  Senate  re- 
turned to  its  Chamber  at  1  o'clock  and 
55  minutes  p.m  .  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Ribicoff 
in  the  chair  ^ . 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  LORD 
CRATHORNE.  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
NATO  PARLIAMENTARIANS 

Mr.    KEFAUVER.     Mr.   President,   we 
In  the  United  States  and  in  the  Atlantic 


Community  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion in  protecting  the  freedom  of  North 
Atlantic  countries  and.  indeed,  the  free- 
dom of  the  countries  of  the  world,  and 
also  the  importance  of  the  fact  that  since 
1949.  when  the  treaty  was  first  signed, 
the  Organization  has  grown  to  such  an 
extent  that  today  there  is  greater  po- 
litical artd  economic  unity  as  well  as 
military  unity  between  the  15  nations  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

With  us  this  afternoon  is  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  Representative  Wayne  L. 
Hays,  the  sponsor  of  our  participation  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

One  of  the  principal  statesmen  who 
have  worked  throughout  all  these  years 
for  the  strengthening  of  NATO  is  our 
distinguished  visitor  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  now  the  President  of  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians  Association, 
who  is  paying  a  visit  to  the  United 
States.  He  has  worked  very  hard  and 
diligently,  and  this  has  been  his  chief 
purpose  in  public  life  for  a  number  of 

years. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  high  privi- 
lege at  this  time  to  introduce  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  the  Right  Hon- 
orable the  Lord  Crathorne.  P.C.T.D.,  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Lords  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  President  of  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians. 

I  Applause.  Senators  rising! 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  should  like  to 
join  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  in  wel- 
coming this  distinguished  visitor  to  our 
body  today.  I  have  heard  from  a  great 
many  persons,  including  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the 
very  able  Congressman  from  Ohio,  the 
Honorable  Wayne  Hays,  of  all  the  con- 
tributions to  the  cause  of  the  free 
nations  this  gentleman  has  made,  first 
as  a  Member  of  the  Hou.se  of  Commons, 
and  then  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Lords;  and  this  especially  with  respect 
to  his  efforts  in  cementing  the  warm 
friendship  existing  between  this  country 
and  his  great  nation.  It  is  indeed  a 
privilege  to  have  him  with  us  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri.  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  United  States  of  America  has  no 
better  friend  or  ambassador  in  the 
United  Kingdom  than  this  distinguished 
gentleman,  who  served  'for  so  long  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  serves  now 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  Senators  in  this  welcome  to 
Lord  Crathorne,  whom  I  first  met  when 
I  attended  the  NATO  Parliamentarians 
meeting  in  Paris,  several  years  ago.  I 
wish  to  offer  my  congratulations  to 
NATO  for  naving  so  distinguished  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords  serve 
as  its  president,  and  I  desire  to  join  all 
other  Senators  in  welcoming  him  here 
today. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada,  the  chairman  of  the 
Military  Committee  of  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  join  Senators 
in  welcoming  to  our  country  Lord  Crath- 
orne. It  has  been  a  plesisure  to  work 
with  him  for  several  years  in  the  NATO 
Parliamentarians  Conference.  He  is  an 
outstanding  gentleman,  a  leader  in  his 
own  country,  and  certainly  a  leader  in 
the  building  of  better  relationships  be- 
tween our  country  and  his  country. 

I  certainly  welcome  Lord  Crathorne 
very  heartily  as  he  visits  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  join  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  KEFAUVER]  in  what  he  and  other 
Senators  have  said  about  our  distin- 
guished guest  who  is  in  the  Chamber  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  mark  of  respect 
for  our  distinguished  visitor,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  now  stand 
in  recess  for  3  minutes,  in  order  to  enable 
Senators  to  greet  our  distinguished 
guest. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  2:09  p.m., 
the  Senate  took  a  recess  to  2:12  p.m., 
when  it  was  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mrs.  Neuberger  in  the 
chair) .  

MESSAGE  FROM   THE   HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore : 

S.  18.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  Har- 
pers Ferry  National  Monument  to  Harpers 
Ferry  National  Historical  Park;   and 

S.  247.  An  act  to  authorize  survey  and  ea- 
tabllshment  of  a  townslte  for  the  Juneau 
Indian  Village   In  Alaska. 


REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  LEGISLATION 
RELATING  TO  PURCHASE  OP  SIL- 
VER 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5389)  to  repeal  certain 
legislation  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
silver,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  H.R. 
5389  and  send  it  to  the  President  for  his 
signature. 

H.R.  5389  would  repeal  the  outdated 
Silver  Purchase  Acts  and  the  related 
transfer  tax  on  silver  bullion. 

H.R.  5389  would  prohibit  the  Govern- 
ment from  selling  silver,  and  it  would 


restrict  the  use  of  free  silver  to  coinage 
and  sale  to  other  Government  agencies, 
unless  the  market  price  should  exceed  the 
monetary  value  of  $1.29  plus. 

H.R.  5389  would  continue  the  present 
statutory  requirement  that  the  Treasury 
must  keep  a  reserve  of  silver  to  match 
outstanding  silver  certificates  and  must 
supply  silver  in  exchange  for  silver  cer- 
tificates on  the  holder's  demand. 

H.R.  5389  would  also  authorize  the 
issuance  of  SI  and  $2  Federal  Reserve 
notes  to  meet  the  needs  of  business  and 
the  public.  I  do  not  believe  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  plans  to  issue  any  $2 
notes,  but  it  will  have  the  authority  to 
issue  notes  of  $1  and  up. 

In  short,  H.R.  5389  would  take  the 
Government  out  of  the  silver  market. 
It  would  permit  a  free  silver  market,  not 
restricted  by  prohibitive  transfer  taxes, 
and  neither  supported  by  Government 
purchases  nor  depressed  by  Government 
sales.  It  would  provide  for  an  adequate 
supply  of  paper  currency  and  subsidiary 
coinage  to  meet  the  Nation's  needs,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  would  maintain  and 
honor  the  Government's  pledge  to  ex- 
change silver  for  outstanding  silver  cer- 
tificates. 

As  I  indicated  in  the  statement  I  made 
in  the  Senate  on  April  23.  the  bill  would 
not  promote  or  contribute  to  inflation — 
in  fact,  it  would  have  no  inflationary  or 
deflationary  effects  whatever— and  it 
would  not  bring  about  or  result  in  deval- 
uation of  the  dollar. 

The  Nation's  money  supply  is  made  up 
of  three  main  elements;  first,  $115  billion 
of  demand  deposits  in  commercial 
banks— that  is  what  is  called  bank  check 
money;  second.  $31.5  billion  of  paper 
currency,  including  $1.8  billion  of  silver 
certificates  and  $29  2  billion  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes;  and  third.  $2.8  billion  in 
coins,  including  $390  million  of  silver 
dollars.  $1.8  billion  of  dimes,  quarters, 
and  50-cent  pieces  and  $658  million  of 
pennies  and  nickels. 

Madam  President,  the  amount  of  coins 
and  currency  in  circulation  depends  al- 
most entirely  on  the  wishes  of  the  public. 
How  much  of  your  cash  do  you  want  to 
keep  in  your  pocket,  and  how  much  do 
you  want  to  keep  in  the  bank?  And  do 
you  prefer  to  carry  $5  or  $10  bills  or  $1 
bills  or  change?  The  amount  of  cur- 
rency and  coins  in  circulation  depends 
on  the  answers  given  to  these  questions 
by  individuals  and  businesses. 

The  part  of  our  money  supply  which 
is  significant  from  the  point  of  view  of 
infiation  or  defiation  is  the  $115  billion 
of  demand  deposits  in  commercial  banks. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  exercises  its 
monetary  powers  over  these  demand  de- 
posits by  permitting  them  to  expand  or 
by  compelling  them  to  contract.  Unless 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  exercises  its 
monetary  powers  over  demand  deposits 
with  caution  and  good  judgment,  infla- 
tion could  be  caused  by  unsound  price 
and  wage  policies  and  unsound  govern- 
mental fiscal  policies. 

The  substitution  of  about  $2  billion  of 
Federal  Reserve  notes,  backed  up  25  per- 
cent by  gold  and  75  percent  by  other 
assets,  mostly  Government  securities,  for 
the  same  amount  of  silver  certificates 
would  not  be  inflationary  and  would  not 
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lead  to  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Dillon  and  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Chairman  Martin  made 
this  entirely  clear  in  their  testimony. 

I  pause  here  to  say  that  is  fully  covered 
by  the  hearings  which  are  on  the  desks 
of  Senators,  who  will  find  a  rather  ex- 
tended reference  to  It  on  page  5  of  the 
committee  report. 

H.R.  5389  would  provide  the  statutory 
authority  to  can-y  out  the  revision  of  the 
Government's  silver  policies  which  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Dillon  recom- 
mended and  the  President  approved  in 
November  1961,  in  the  light  of  the 
changed  silver  situation. 

In  the  1930's,  silver  was  selling  around 
35  and  45  cents  an  ounce.  In  1932,  it 
went  below  25  cents  an  ounce;  and 
U.S.  consumption  was  around  30  or  40 
million  ounces  a  year.  In  1933.  con- 
sumption was  down  to  11  million  ounces. 

In  1962.  l?.S.  industrial  consumption 
came  to  about  110  million  ounces,  and 
US.  coinage  requirements  came  to  75 
million  ounces,  compared  with  domestic 
production  of  about  35  million  ounces. 
Free- world  production  of  silver  in  1962 
came  to  200  million  ounces,  compared 
with  free-world  consumption  of  about 
350   million   ounces. 

The  price  of  silver,  which  had  been 
held  down  by  heavy  Government  sales 
in  1959,  1960.  and  1961,  rose  sharply 
when  Government  sales  stopped  In  No- 
vember 1961  and  is  now  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $1.28  an  ounce. 

The  increased  demand  for  silver  and 
the  rapid  depletion  of  the  Government's 
stock  of  free  silver  led  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  recommend  and  the 
President  to  approve  a  complete  revision 
In  the  Government's  silver  policy.  This 
change  was  made  late  in  November  1961. 

First.  The  President  directed  the 
Treasury  to  stop  seUing  free  silver,  which 
was  done  Immediately.  Section  2  of 
H.R.  5389.  would  reinforce  this  directive 
by  prohibiting  the  Treasury  from  selling 
silver  on  the  market  for  less  than  its 
monetary  value.  Only  sales  to  other 
Government  agencies  and  use  for  coin- 
age would  be  permitted. 

Seco/d.  The  President  directed  the 
Treasury  to  retire  from  circulation 
enough  $5  and  $10  silver  certificates  so 
that  the  silver  thereby  released  could 
meet  current  coinage  needs.  The  $5  and 
$10  certificates  which  are  retired  are 
being  replaced  by  $5  and  $10  Federal 
Reserve  notes  issued  under  existing  law. 
The  President  recommended  that  the 
same  thing  be  done  with  the  $1.5  billion 
of  silver  behind  the  $1  silver  certificates. 
Section  3  of  the  bill  would  make  this 
practicable  by  authorizing  the  ls.suance 
of  $1  and  $2  Federal  Reserve  notes  to 
replace  the  $1  silver  centlficates  which 
would  be  retired. 

Third.  The  President  recommended 
repeal  of  the  obsolete  statutory  silver 
purchase  requirements.  Section  1  of 
H  R.  5389  would  do  this. 

Fourth.  The  President  recommended 
repeal  of  the  tax  on  transfers  of  inter- 
ests in  silver  bullion  enacted  as  part  of 
the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934.  Title  n 
of  the  bill  would  do  this. 

Bills  to  carry  out  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations were  introduced  in  1962. 


The  President  renewed  his  recommenda- 
tions this  year  in  his  Economic  Report. 
Administration  bills  were  Introduced 
In  Februar>'.  The  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  held  hearings  on 
H.R.  4413.  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  considered  the  tax  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  A  new  bill,  H.R. 
5389.  embodying  changes  recommended 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  Bankine  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, was  introduced,  reported  by  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
and  passed  by  the  House. 

When  the  bill  was  referred  to  this 
committee,  I  asked  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee to  consider  the  tax  provLsions  of  the 
bill  and  to  make  whatever  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee it  considered  appropriate.  The 
Finance  Committee  considered  the  bill 
and  recommended  that,  if  the  Sliver  Pur- 
chase Acts  were  to  be  repealed,  the 
transfer  tax  should  also  be  repealed,  and 
on  that  basis  recommended  the  provi- 
sion of  title  n  of  the  bill.  The  Finance 
Committee's  Ictt^cr  is  set  forth  in  full  at 
page  8  of  the  committee's  report. 

The  Nation's  commerce  and  finance 
mu.st  have  an  adequate  supply  of  change 
and  $1  bills.  The  mint  has  to  go  on 
supplying  dimes,  quarters,  and  50-cent 
pieces,  and  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  has  to  go  on  supplying  $1  bills. 

The  mint  needs  something  like  80  or 
90  million  ounces  of  silver  a  year  to  make 
dimes,  quarters,  and  50-cent  pieces.  The 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  needs 
to  produce,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  need  to  keep  in  circulation,  about 
1.5  or  1,6  billion  $1  bills,  and  if  these  are 
silver  certificates.  It  means  keeping  a 
stock  of  about  1.4  billion  ounces  of  sliver 
on  hand.  Industrial  consumption  of 
silver  Is  now  outrunning  production.  If 
the  mint  has  to  go  into  the  market  to  buy 
silver  to  meet  coinage  needs,  the  price  of 
silver  would  certainly  rise  above  the 
monetary  value  of  the  certificates  to  a 
p)olnt  where  holders  of  silver  certificates 
might  find  it  worthwhile  to  present  their 
silver  certificates  to  the  Treasury  and 
demand  silver  in  exchange.  Eventually 
this  could  reduce  the  number  of  silver 
certificates  to  a  point  where  the  needs  of 
business  and  the  public  could  not  be 
met. 

The  only  solution  suggested  which 
seems  practicable  to  me  Is  contained  In 
the  bill — to  authorize  the  Issuance  of  $1 
and  $2  Federal  Reserve  notes  to  replace 
$1  silver  certificates,  and  to  use  the  silver 
behind  $1  silver  certificates  for  coinage 
and  for  other  governmental  uses. 

This  will  keep  the  Government  out  of 
the  silver  market  for  what  we  anticipate 
will  be  a  good  many  years.  This  will,  we 
trust,  give  the  silver  industry  time  to 
reach  a  satisfactory  adjustment  between 
supply  and  demand  and  prices.  It  will 
make  it  possible  to  meet  the  needs  of 
business  and  the  public  for  coins  and 
currency.  And,  as  I  .said  in  the  Senate 
on  April  23.  H  R.  5389  would  accomplish 
the.se  things  without  any  inflationary  or 
deflationary  effects,  and  without  dishon- 
oring the  Government's  obligations  to 
supply  sliver  in  exchange  for  silver 
certificates. 


I  again  urge  the  Senate  to  approve 
H.R.  5389  and  to  send  it  to  the  President 
for  his  signature. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  the  bill  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
issue  $1  and  $2  notes,  and  under  the  law 
support  such  issuance  by  a  25-percent 
gold  backing? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  would.  The 
law  requires  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  have  a  25-percent  gold  backing  for  all 
the  notes  It  Issues. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  WUl  the  Senator  look 
at  page  5  of  the  report,  where  there  is 
an  exchange  of  questions  and  answers 
between  the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  Mr. 
Martin. 

The  question  Is  by  the  chairman. 

The  colloquy  reads  as  follows: 

The  Chaibman.  If  your  Board  Issues  ta 
billion  of  tl  bills,  would  that  be  prlnUng. 
pre.'s  money? 

Mr.  Mabtin  Not  In  the  slightest,  because 
we  would  have  to  maintain  25  percent  In  gold 
against   It. 

The  Chaikman  Would  It  have  an  infla- 
tionary effect? 

Mr.  Mabti.n  It  would  not.  In  my  Judg- 
ment. 

The  Chairman  Would  it  be  merely  replac- 
ing the  currency  that  Is  now  In  circulation? 

Mr   Martin.  That  Is  correct. 

The  Chahiman  Does  this  Involve  In  any 
way   the  revaluation  of  the  dollar? 

Mr  Martin.  No,  In  no  way  whatever.  It 
merely  Is  a  transfer.  We  do  not  lose  any 
gold  by  this.  We  merely  transfer  gold  out  of 
our  present  free  account  to  the  reserves  beck 
of  the  currency. 

My  question  Is  this:  With  our  gold 
supply  annually  dwindling  it  Is  my  un- 
dertandlng  that  there  Is  now  only  $3^2 
billion  of  free  gold? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  There  is  about  $16  billion  worth 
of  gold  In  all.  but  $12  Mj  billion  worth  is 
required  to  support  our  currency.  There 
is  available  approximately  $3*2  billion  of 
free  gold  to  meet  a  potential  demand  of 
$19  billion  or  $20  billion  of  foreign  claims 
on  the  dollar,  but  we  anticipate  the  de- 
mand will  not  come. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  is  a  potential 
demand  of  $19  billion  or  more  in  short- 
term  moneys  held  by  foreign  countries 
of  the  world,  which  could  call  upon  us  to 
pay  the  credits  In  gold? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Only  the  govern- 
ments could  require  redemption  in  gold, 
but  the  citizens  could  take  the  local  cur- 
rency and  turn  the  dollars  over  to  their 
governments,  and  their  governments 
could  require  gold. 

The  Federal  Reserve  could  issue  be- 
tween $15  billion  and  $16  billion  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  against  the  free  gold 
the  Government  now  holds.  While  the 
backing  legally  required  Is  only  25  per- 
cent. It  Is  actually  close  to  33  percent  at 
the  present  time.  This  makes  no  real 
demand  upon  our  gold. 

Another  thing  of  importance  Is  that 
this  change  is  expected  to  occur  grad- 
ually, All  of  the  certificates  will  not  be 
turned  in  overnight.  The  Senator  will 
realize  that  with  the  price  of  silver  now 
ftt  $1.28.  or  perhaps  a  bit  over,  when  it 
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goes  to  $1.29  plus,  the  man  with  the  silver 
certificate  may  say  to  the  Treasury. 
"Here  is  a  silver  certificate;  I  want  my 
silver."  because  it  will  be  worth  more 
than  a  dollar. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes, 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  would  price 
silver  certificates  out  of  the  market.  We 
would  be  out  of  $1  bills;  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  under  existing  law. 
cannot  print  either  a  $1  bill  or  a  $2  bill. 
It  Is  really  a  matter  of  necessity  to  do 
this,  because  business  needs  the  $1  bills. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  point  I  am  try- 
ing to  make  Is  that  by  transferring  into 
the  gold  reserve  the  obligation  to  support 
dollar  certificates  we  would  in  a  measure 
dilute  our  gold  strength  Insofar  as  our 
obligations  to  the  short-term  creditors  of 
the  world  are  concerned. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes.  But  if  it  all 
rode  on  that,  we  would  be  sunk.  I  tell 
the  Senator  that  as  my  opinion. 

Someday  we  must  balance  our  budget. 
Someday  we  must  make  it  clear  to  the 
world  that  our  money  is  sound.  Some- 
day we  must  increase  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments by  shipping  more  abroad. 

One  way  we  can  do  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion. Is  by  reducing  foreign  aid.  We  know 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  forelgn-ald  money 
has  been  piled  up  as  a  demand  on  us. 

We  have  military  personnel  stationed 
In  52  nations  of  the  world,  and  325,000 
dependents  are  overseas.  They  are  all 
drawing  our  money.  They  are  all  spend- 
ing our  money.  In  my  opinion,  we  could 
bring  back  a  substantial  number  of  our 
military  personnel  serving  abroad,  and 
save  some  money  in  that  way. 

The  committee  said,  as  appears  on 
page  7  of  the  report: 

The  committee  wants  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  basic  problems  underlying  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem  must  be  squarely  met 
and  must  be  solved  on  their  merits,  entirely 
separate  and  apart  from  any  action  which 
may  be  taken  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  should  like  to 
finish  my  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  if  the  Senator  will  permit. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  pointed 
out  that  one  of  our  difficulties  with 
respect  to  gold  reserves  lies  in  the  fact 
that  prices  and  wages  have  been  going 
up.  which  places  us  In  a  less  advanta- 
geous position  In  competing  in  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  recognizes  that  something  must 
be  done  to  strengthen  our  gold  position. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  true. 
But  whatever  we  do  with  $112  billion  of 
currency,  with  25  percent  gold  backing, 
is  not  going  to  solve  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem.  Nor  will  it  ease  the 
demand  of  $19  billion  plus  which  could 
be  converted  into  gold  If  it  were  thought 
the  United  States  was  going  broke  or 
that  the  dollar  was  going  to  lose  its 
purchasing  power  in  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  there  been  any 
understanding  about  the  velocity  at 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  $1  or  $2  notes 
would  be  issued,  so  as  to  lessen  the  bur- 
den which  would  be  imposed  on  the  gold 
reserves? 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  the  Senator 
will  look  at  page  6  of  the  report,  he  will 
see  that  the  committee  said,  under  the 
title  "Gradual  Replacement  of  Silver 
Certificates": 

Retirement  of  silver  certificates  and  their 
subsequent  replacement  with  Federal  Reserve 
notes  will  require  the  usual  25  percent  gold 
reserve    back   of   the  Federal   Reserve   notes. 

On  February  28.  1963.  the  sliver  certificates 
In  circulation  amounted  to  $1.8  billion,  of 
which  $1.5  billion  was  in  $1  bills  and  $1.4 
million  In  $2  bills. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  is  something 
wrong  with  those  figures,  is  there  not? 
The  total  would  result  in  $2.9  billion  of 
silver  certificates,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  many  are  outstanding. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  total  of  silver 
certificates  outstanding  on  February  28. 
1963,  was  only  S1.8  billion— $1.5  billion 
in  $1  bills,  and  the  balance  of  some  $300 
million  In  $2,  $5.  $10,  $20,  and  bigger 
certificates.  Only  $1.4  million  of  the  sil- 
ver certificates  were  in  $2  bills.  Most 
$2  were  U.S.  notes,  and  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  bill. 

In  connection  with  his  earlier  com- 
ments, I  believe  the  Senator  would  be 
interested  in  the  statement  on  page  7  of 
the  report: 

The  commilttee  agreed  with  the  view  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Board  of  Governors  that. 
If  the  conversion  is  effected  gradually,  so  that 
the  demands  on  gold  from  this  source  are 
kept  within  the  general  magnitude  estimated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  sub- 
stitution of  $1  Federal  Reserve  notes  for  $1 
silver  certificates  In  order  to  supply  silver 
for  coinage,  and  the  issuance  of  $1  Federal 
Reserve  notes  to  meet  the  need  for  addi- 
tional $1  bills  can  be  effected  without  creat- 
ing any  problems  with  respect  to  our  balance- 
of-paymenta  situation. 

We  cannot  say  who  is  going  to  turn  In 
certificates,  or  who  might  think,  "I  will 
hold  this  certificate  and  perhaps  the 
price  of  silver  will  go  up  to  the  point 
where  I  can  make  a  little  profit." 

If  the  Increase  were  only  2  or  3  cents 
an  ounce,  what  would  they  have  to  do? 
They  would  get  the  ounce  of  silver. 
They  would  have  to  ship  it  somewhere. 
They  would  have  to  pay  a  brokerage  fee 
on  it.  It  would  not  pay  them  to  han- 
dle it. 

Our  monetary  experts  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  pending  proposal  would 
not  create  any  threat  to  our  gold  supply, 
but  that  it  would  help  the  commercial 
users  of  silver,  and  save  our  Government 
a  considerable  amount  of  money,  if  we 
could  use  the  accumulated  supply  of 
bullion  now  lying  idle  as  a  backing  for 
silver  certificates  for  the  manufacture  of 
dimes,  quarters,  half  dollars. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  At  the  bottom  of  page 
6,  the  committee  reports  that  while  the 
balance  of  $3,750  million  in  free  gold  is 
"an  ample  quantity  to  take  care  of  the 
$450  million  reserve  requirement  which 
would  be  created  by  the  issuance  of  $1.8 
billion  of  Federal  Reserve  notes,  such  a 
conversion,  if  it  were  not  carried  out 
gradually,  might  in  itself  create  prob- 
lems with  respect  to  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation." 

Then  I  assume  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  said,  therefore — and  I  am  now 
looking  at  page  7  of  the  report: 

The  withdrawal  of  silver  certificates  and 
the  use  of  silver  back  of  them  for  coinage 


will  be  gradual.  We  estimate  that  not  over 
$105  million  of  eUver  certificates  a  year  will 
need  to  be  redeemed  In  order  to  obtain  the 
silver  needed  for  coinage. 

That  would  mean  that  about  an  18- 
year  conversion  period  is  contemplated. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  an  out- 
side estimate,  if  there  is  an  orderly 
world  market  for  silver.  But  the  Secre- 
tary himself  made  an  estimate  of  10  to 
20  years. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Is  it  not  true  that  for 
coinage    purposes,    silver    is    in    short 
supply  ? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     And  unless  we  pass 
this  bill,  and  it  becomes  law,  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  begin  to  purchase  sil- 
ver to  produce  coin. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes;  and  we  will 
have  to  do  It  on  the  market,  when  we 
have  It  piled  up  today. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  If  we  have  to  buy 
It  on  the  market,  there  Is  not  enough  do- 
mestic silver  to  supply  the  need. 

Mr.   ROBERTSON.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     Therefore,  we  would 
have  to  buy  foreign  silver? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes;  and  we 
would  have  to  pay  for  It  with  dollars. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Our  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem  would  become  so  much 
worse 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Yes. 
Mr.    BENNETT.      Madam    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  overheard  the  colloquy  between  the 
Senator  from  'Virginia  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  estimate 
that  we  have  an  18 -year  supply  of  sliver 
in  the  Treasury  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
none  of  It  will  be  released  for  any  pur- 
pose except  for  coinage.  But  the  bill 
provides  that  any  person  who  presents  a 
sliver  certificate  to  the  Treasury  can  get 
the  value  of  the  certificate — and  I  read 
the  language  of  the  bill: 

silver  certificates  shall  be  exchangeable  on 
demand  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
for  sliver  dollars  or,  at  the  option  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  such  places  as 
he  may  designate,  for  silver  bullion  of  a 
monetary  value  equal  to  the  face  amount  of 
the  certificates — 

"Which  means  that  the  Treasury,  until 
the  Secretary  stops  it.  can  expect  to  have 
thLs  stock  of  silver  reduced  by  demands 
for  sliver  In  exchange  for  sliver  certifi- 
cates, which  those  who  wish  to  use  sliver 
for  commerce  or  the  arts  can  get,  in  any 
quantity,  by  going  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks.  There  is  about  $2  billion 
worth  outstanding. 

What  most  people  do  not  realize  about 
the  bill — and  I  intend  to  support  the 
bill — is  that  instead  of  having  18  years  of 
safety,  the  facts  show,  as  I  shall  point 
out  when  I  can  obtain  the  fioor,  we  prob- 
ably have  as  little  as  8  years  of  safety. 
I  think  we  need  to  buy  a  little  time  for 
the  Treasury  to  enable  it  to  face  Its 
problems.     I  think  It  has  not  yet  faced  it. 

I  hop>e  no  Senator  will  vote  for  the  bill 
thinking  he  is  assuring  the  Treasury  a 
supply  of  silver  that  will  last  for  18  years. 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  Is  not  giving  any  assurance  that 
the  Treasury's  silver  supply  will  last  for 
18  years.  We  do  not  Icnow  that  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol  will  be  here  18  years 
from  now.  We  merely  say.  on  the  basis 
of  the  best  estimates,  that  it  may  run  for 
as  long  as  18  years;  but,  as  the  Senator 
from  Utah  has  pointed  out.  with  the 
Government  demand,  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate.  I  do  not  know  how  many  sub- 
marines this  Government  is  going  to 
build.  They  may  take  2  or  3  million 
ounces,  perhaps  4  million  ounces  of  silver 
for  their  batteries,  because  silver  is  so 
much  better  than  any  other  metal  for 
that  purpose.  The  bill  authorizes  the 
Treasury  to  let  other  Government  De- 
partments have  it.  but  not  to  sell  the 
silver  commercially,  unless  the  market 
price  goes  above  $1.29. 

The  bill  is  the  best  solution  we  can 
reach.  We  do  not  have  any  real  choice. 
We  have  two  or  three  hard  alternatives, 
and  we  are  trying  to  arrive  at  the  best 
solution. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  bill  is  not 
passed,  the  Government  will  have  to  go 
into  the  open  market  and  buy  the  silver 
on  the  open  market,  rather  than  from 
the  Treasury,  and  that  will  shoot  the 
price  above  $1.29.  In  all  probability  we 
shall  have  to  buy  foreign  silver,  and  in 
all  probability  that  will  increase  our 
balance -of -payments  problem.  So.  no 
matter  what  is  done,  unless  the  bill  is 
passed,  the  situation  will  be  worse. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  pay  out  dollars  to  buy  for- 
eign silver,  they  will  come  back  as  a 
demand  against  our  gold  supply.  We 
do  not  have  a  clear-cut  decision  to  make 
one  way  or  the  other.  Those  who  are 
best  informed  say  this  is  the  best  solu- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  In  the  first  place.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  viewpoint 
of  the  committee  chairman:  namely,  that 
this  bill  represents  the  best  of  the  alter- 
natives of  choice.  My  distinguished  and 
very  perceptive  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island  has  already  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  it  would  cost  us  more  in  our  balance 
of  paj-ments  if  we  did  not  do  it  this  way 
than  if  we  did.  The  whole  problem 
points  up  the  lack  of  resources  in  terms 
of  metal  to  back  currency. 

Already  there  is  a  shortage  in  silver. 
The  key  point  of  the  problem  is  that 
world  production  is  250  million  ounces, 
and  world  consumption  is  350  million 
ounces.  We  cannot  let  the  monetary 
needs  on  top  of  the  industrial  demand 
jack  up  the  price.  The  same  thing  ap- 
plies to  gold.  The  mining  of  new  gold 
Is  insufficient  to  sustain  the  world's 
credit  structure.  Hence,  we  have  hccn 
engaged  m  a  search  for  alternatives. 

I  make  the  point  because  I  do  not 
think  the  Record  should  stand  denuded 
of  any  observation  with  respect  to  the 
concern  expressed  that  the  demands 
upon   us   by   the   central   banks   of   the 


world  represent  a  sword  of  Damocles 
over  our  head.  They  do  iK>t,  because 
no  bank  has  enough  cash  in  its  vaults 
to  pay  all  its  deposits.  Nor  does  the 
United  States.  But  it  does  have  a  fine 
credit  standing. 

But.  to  protect  us  against  a  run.  we 
now  have  a  new  safeguard.  Gold  is  Ln- 
sufTicient.  There  Is  not  enough  gold. 
We  have  a  new  safeguard  In  the  new  $6 
billion  credit  agreement  negotiated  by 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  which 
will  be  available  In  the  event  there  Is  a 
pinch  in  credit  with  respect  to  the  Eu- 
ropean countries.  That  is  a  critically 
important  point  to  understand  with  re- 
spect to  the  statement  that  we  are 
threatened  with  Insolvency  because  of 
the  demands  whicb  other  central  banks 
may  make  on  us. 

Furthermore.  I  think  the  Treasury  re- 
gards this  particular  measure  as  one  of 
the  most  important  we  shall  have  before 
us  this  year. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
shown  extraordinarily  fine  leadership  In 
bringing  this  measure  before  the  Senate, 
and  in  giving  support  to  it.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  ROBEIRTSON.  I  wish  to  com- 
ment on  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  We  have  a  managed 
currency.  We  have  $115  billion  in  bank 
check  money  Every  time  a  commercial 
barik  increases  its  reserves,  it  has  the 
power,  under  the  normal  reserve  require- 
ments. If  it  is  a  member  bank,  of  In- 
creasing Its  lending  power  six  times.  A 
great  deal  of  our  business  is  now  done  by 
bank  check  money. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out.  no  onn 
has  all  the  gold  he  wants.  He  said,  and 
I  believe  he  Is  correct,  that  the  com- 
mercial and  Government  demand  for 
silver  Is  a  third  more  than  the  produc- 
tion of  silver. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is  exactly  correct. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  is  easier  to 
produce  sugar  than  sliver.  Yet  we  know 
what  has  happened  In  a  few  months  over 
a  shortage  of  sugar.  The  world  price 
went  up  300  percent  In  a  ver>'  short  time. 
We  know  that  with  the  demand  for 
sliver  being  one-third  more  than  the 
amount  produced,  sliver  may  well  go  up 
above  $1.29  an  ounce,  and  that  the  sliver 
dollar  may  be  melted  down  for  the  bul- 
lion that  is  in  it;  the  same  thing  would 
apply  to  the  other  silver  coins  If  sliver 
should  rise  above  $1  38  an  ounce.  That 
Is  a  possibility  that  we  must  take  Into 
consideration.  By  the  pending  bill,  we 
substituted  25  percent  backing  of  the 
gold  certificate  now  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  for  the  sliver  backing 
we  need  for  coinage. 

Mr   JAVITS.     We  do  not  want  to  be 

impaled   either  on   a  cross   of   gold,   as 

Bryan  said,  or  on  a  cross  of  silver. 

Mr.    ROBERTSON.     That   is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     As  has  been  indicated 

by   the   chairman  of   the  committee,   if 

the  silver  situation  becomes  so  critical 

that   we   have   to   turn   to   a   substitute 

metal,  that  in  turn  will  knock  the  bottom 

.  out  of  the  silver  industry. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes.  When  we 
talk  about  silver  we  are  dealing  not  only 
with  a  partial  backing  for  currency,  but 
also  with  a  very  vital  commercial  meUl. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President,  I 
should  like  to  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  feel  that  the  bill 
ought  to  be  passed,  but  I  cannot  accept 
as  valid  the  argument  that  our  present 
position  with  respect  to  gold  is  healthy 
or  sound. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact 
that  a  $6  billion  fund  has  been  created 
by   subscriptions  made  by  the  Western 
countries  of   Uie  world.     When  the  In- 
ternational Monetary   Fund  was  estab- 
lished, we  had  $24  billion  of  gold.    The 
United  States  was  the  principal  contrib- 
utor to  that  fund,  upon  which  nations 
with  weak  currency  could  call  for  help 
in  gold  hard  dollars  or  gold.    Never  was 
it  dreamed  that  our  country  would  have 
to  go  to  the  other  countries  for  gold  or 
hard  dollars.     I  submit  that  when  one 
country  must  depend  upon  other  coun- 
tries for  the  stability  and  Uie  strength 
of  its  paper  currency,  that  country  is  in 
trouble.     I  was  present  when  the  Presi- 
dent of   the   United  States  pointed  out 
that  one  of  his  gravest  worries  deals  with 
the  scarcity  of  gold  in  our  possc-^sion.   I 
do   not  beUeve  that  anyone  will  doubt 
that   statement.      We  did   have,    at  one 
time.  $12  billion  in  gold  to  support  our 
currency,  or  free  gold.     We  now  have 
$3 '2   billion.     It  is  true  that  from  the 
standpoint    of    long-term    claims,    our 
claims  against  the  nations  of  the  world 
exceed   their  short-time  claims  against 
us.    However,  they  can  call  upon  us  for 
gold,  and  if  they  do  we  must  meet  the 
claims. 

While  I  have  put  these  questions  about 
the  taking  of  the  silver  dollar  out  of  the 
market  and  releasing  the  gold  bullion, 
and  then  saddling  the  gold  reserves  with 
an  obligation  to  support  the  new  dollar 
reserve  notes  that  will  be  issued.  I  still 
wish  to  point  out  that  we  should  not  be 
singing  about  the  healthiness  of  our  cur- 
rency, the  healthiness  of  a  managed 
money  system,  because  I  know  what  hap- 
pened in  1929. 

We  now  read  reports  in  magazines  and 
newspapers  that  credit  is  running  ramp- 
ant. atx)ut  foreclosures  on  homes,  and 
about  automobiles  being  repossessed,  I 
sat  in  the  municipal  court  in  Cleveland 
in  1933  as  a  judge  in  the  room  where 
replevin  and  chattel  mortgage  actions 
were  brought. 

I  had  to  declare  foreclosed  the  right 
of  ownership  in  furniture.  Credit  was 
bein'-i  extended  liberally  and  extrava- 
gantly. 

From  there  I  went  to  the  common 
pleas  court,  where  I  sat  in  the  room 
where  farms  and  (properties  were  beuig 
foreclosed.  That  also  was  the  conse- 
quence of  loose  credit. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  chairman  of  the 
home  loan  bank  made  a  speech  in  Flor- 
ida, In  which  he  pointed  out  to  the 
directors  of  the  home  loan  banks,  "You 
are  lending  money  on  loose  security 
Your  earnings  are  fallmg  below  what 
they  should  be.  Your  cost  of  operation 
is  beyond  what  it  should  be."  He  warned 
them  what  might  happen.  I  cannot 
dismiss  from  my  mind  the  fact  that  we 
are  heading  in  the  direction  in  which 
we  were  headed  from  1929  to  1932. 

Chairman  McChesney  Martin  made  a 
statement  on  the  subject.     As  did  the 
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chairman  of  the  home  loan  bank.  The 
records  show  that  the  same  evils  wtilch 
existed  In  1929.  1930,  1931  and  1932  are 
beginning  to  reappear.  I  will  support 
the  measure,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be 
told  that  the  gold  question  is  of  no  con- 
sequence. The  President  will  not  make 
that  statement.  He  will  not  make  it 
publicly;  nor  will  he  make  it  in  private 
when  he  is  meeting  with  Senators  or 
Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  allowing  me  to  make  that 
statement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  may 
I  respond  to  tlie  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from   Ohio? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  wish  to  make  a 
brief  comment.  For  3  years  I  have  been 
urging  that  steps  be  taken  to  protect  our 
diminishing  gold  supply.  I  pointed  out 
that  in  various  ways  we  have  been  put- 
ting dollars  overseas  that  could  come 
back  to  us.  I  have  been  voting  to  cur- 
tail foreign  aid.  because  not  all  the  money 
is  spent  here  any  more.  I  recommended 
that  we  bring  back  some  troops.  I  voted 
to  reduce  from  $500  to  $100  the  amount 
of  booty  one  can  bring  back  as  a  passen- 
ger on  returning  from  overseas,  without 
paying  a  customs  fee. 

We  have  been  doing  all  this.  This  bill 
is  a  relatively  minor  matter.  Certainly 
we  cannot  solve  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  by  failure  to  pass  the  bill.  The 
bill  would  help  with  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  us.  FYom  the  stand- 
point of  our  best  monetary  experts,  it  Is 
a  desirable  bill. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  respond 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  it  Is  very  Im- 
portant for  people  like  myself  to  make 
clear  the  differentiation  between  two 
question.s  which  somewhat  telescope. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  referred  to 
what  I  believe  Is  a  fundamental  error; 
namely,  failure  to  recognize  the  differ- 
ence between  the  balance  of  payments 
and  the  adequacy  of  our  gold  stock.  As 
to  the  adequacy  of  our  gold  stock.  I 
point  out  that  when  we  had  $24  billion 
of  It.  leading  monetary  authorities  of 
the  world  felt  that  if  the  world  was  to 
progress,  we  had  to  get  rid  of  some  of  it. 
There  was  too  much  in  one  place. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Having  that  much  at 
one  point  was  not  good.  That  is  not  the 
present  situation. 

But  I  do  not  believe,  in  all  honesty, 
that  the  gold  stock  question,  which  is  a 
reil  one.  should  cau.se  us  to  overlook 
other  factors,  because  if  we  wish  to.  we 
can  reduce  the  percentage  from  25  to  20, 
as  we  reduced  it  from  40  to  25.  The 
dollar  will  be  no  better  or  no  worse  at 
25  percent.  20  percent.  15  percent,  or  10 
percent.  The  real  question  is.  Will  the 
world  accept  the  money  because  it  is 
worth  something?  It  Is  worth  some- 
thing, not  because  of  the  gold  buried  In 
Fort  Knox.  It  Is  worth  something  based 
on  the  productive  machine  of  the  United 
States.  That  productive  machine  is 
based  on  no  less  than  a  7-to-l  ratio.     It 


is  worth  not  less  than  a  thousand  billion 
dollars  as  compared  with  the  outstand- 
ing obligations  of  the  country,  which  are 
about  one -third  of  that,  based  upon  our 
national  debt 

When  the  Senator  from  Ohio  speaks 
about  our  balance  of  payments,  which  is 
our  fever  chart  to  show  how  we  are  do- 
ing in  respect  to  world  competition,  I  am 
just  as  much  concerned  as  anyone  else, 
including  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  or  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett].  But  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  two  things — the 
adequacy  of  the  gold  price,  and  the 
balance  of  payments — should  be  con- 
fused. Balance  of  payments  Is  a  sep- 
arate factor.  Involving  the  question  of 
whether  we  are  exporting  enough  in 
order  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities 
throughout  the  world,  and  whether  we 
can  live  off  fat  any  more.  We  have 
been  living  off  fat  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  The  monetary  question 
and  the  gold  question  relate  to  whether 
the  base  is  adequate  for  the  amount  of 
business  which  the  United  States  needs 
to  do  in  the  world,  and  the  backing 
which  our  currency  gives  to  the  cur- 
rency of  most  other  nations  in  the  world. 
Ours  is  the  central  currency  for  all  man- 
kind. I  think  here  the  answer  is  in  tlie 
affirmative.  As  I  say.  we  stand  strong 
in  the  world  of  currency ;  but  on  balance 
of  payments,  we  leave  much  to  be 
desired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  the  Senator  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that,  while  we  can  reduce 
the  percentage  to  25,  20,  19,  18.  or  17.  if 
it  were  reduced  to  nothing  the  currency 
would  be  as  good? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  did  not  say  any  such  thing.  All 
of  these  things  are  what  we  lawyers  call 
do  minimis.  We  never  know  whether  a 
buyer  or  a  holder  of  currency  in  the 
world  will  consider  24^2  percent  as  good 
as  25  percent.  We  make  the  best  judg- 
ment we  can. 

I  point  out  that  there  is  nothing  holy 
about  the  25  percent  figure.  We  created 
It.  If  we  change  It,  world  credit  will 
stand  just  as  effectively.  If  we  have 
reduced  it,  we  can  Increase  it.  I  main- 
tain that  it  is  a  figure  which  Is  com- 
pletely within  our  control,  dependent  on 
world  judgment  as  to  the  acceptability 
of  our  currency. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  President, 
other  Senators  wish  to  discuss  the  bill. 
I  do  not  wish  to  monopolize  the  time, 
so  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  I 
appreciate  the  opiX)rtunity  to  follow  my 
chairman  in  the  discussion  of  the  silver 
bill.  This  is  an  interesting  situation  for 
the  Senator  from  Utah  today,  because 
over  the  past  10  years  he  has  been  fight- 
ing to  preserve  silver  legislation  In  oixier 
to  protect  the  sliver  mining  industry, 
which  has  been  very  important  in  the 
history  of  the  West.  However,  today  I 
come  before  the  Senate  to  agree  with  my 
chairman  that  the  silver  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  is  a  necessary  measure. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  general  purposes 
of  the  bill   and   believe  that  it  should 


I>ass.  I  am  also  convinced  that  we 
should  not  get  the  idea  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  a  solution  to  our  silver  problem. 
The  bill  does  not  go  to  the  roots  of  the 
problem  but  just  treats  some  of  the  sur- 
face difficulties,  and  as  such  It  is  only  a 
palliative  rather  thsui  a  cure. 

The  purposes  of  the  bill  are  twofold: 
First,  to  do  away  with  present  laws  which 
have  become  Inoperative  and  unneces- 
sary; second,  to  make  possible  the  use 
of  Treasury  reserves  of  silver  for  coinage 
purposes.  The  bill  would  eliminate  the 
requirement  of  holding  silver  in  the 
monetaiT  reserves  of  the  United  States, 
would  do  away  with  the  floor  price  of  90.5 
cents  per  ounce  for  newly  mined  domestic 
silver,  and  would  make  possible  the  is- 
suance of  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  de- 
nominations of  $1  and  $2,  to  replace  sil- 
ver certificates  now  circulating,  thus 
releasing  the  silver  reserves  of  silver  cer- 
tificates for  use  in  coinage  purposes. 

In  1934,  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  was 
passed  with  a  purpose  of  helping  the  sil- 
ver producers  of  the  United  States.  The 
act  made  It  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  support  newly  mined  silver  at  a 
price  above  the  natural  market  price. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  act  was  to 
stockpile  silver  until  it  would  comprise 
one-fourth  of  the  total  combined  mone- 
tary stocks  of  gold  and  silver.  This  fig- 
ure has  never  been  approached. 

For  many  years  silver  production  was 
much  greater  than  the  demand  for  the 
metal.  During  this  time  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  encourage  the  do- 
mestic production  of  silver  as  well  as 
other  metals,  such  as  lead  and  zinc  with 
which  silver  occurs  in  many  ores,  de- 
veloped a  policy  of  buying  all  newly 
mined  domestic  silver  at  a  stated  price. 
The  Treasury  stockpiled  the  silver  to 
keep  production  at  a  relatively  high  level. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  the 
greatest  part  of  our  domestic  silver  pro- 
duction is  a  byproduct  of  other  mining 
operations.  Since  the  war,  the  trade  and 
tariff  policies  of  the  United  States  have 
been  such  that  production  of  lead  and 
zinc  have  not  been  profitable,  and  thus 
many  of  the  sources  of  the  byproduct 
silver  have  been  shut  off, 

I  would  like  to  say  that  my  own  State 
of  Utah  was  one  of  the  major  producers 
of  silver  during  the  earlier  years.  Most 
of  It  came  from  successfully  operated 
lead  and  zinc  mines.  Today  all  the  lead 
and  zinc  mines  in  Utah  are  closed,  and 
the  silver  that  Utah  produces  comes  in 
trace  quantities  in  the  production  of 
copper  at  the  great  Kennecott  copper  pit. 
In  that  pit,  the  copper  itself  is  less  than 
4  percent  of  the  weight  of  the  total  ore 
produced.  So  these  are  literally  trace 
volumes. 

During  the  1930's,  production  of  do- 
mestic silver  exceeded  demand  in  the 
United  States  by  significant  amounts. 
In  1939.  production  and  consumption 
were  about  equal,  and  since  1940.  pro- 
duction has  lagged  increasingly  far  be- 
hind consumption  as  tlie  demand  for 
silver  for  Industrial  and  monetary  pur- 
poses has  grown  rapidly.  In  1940  silver 
consumption  in  the  United  States  for 
coinage.  Industrial  uses  and  uses  by  the 
arts  was  65.7  million  ounces.  In  1962, 
silver    consumption    had    increased    to 
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187  4  million  ounces.  To  further  compli- 
cate the  problem  created  by  the  phe- 
nomenal increase,  domestic  production 
has  dropped.  In  1940  domestic  produc- 
tion was  68.3  million  ounces,  and  in  1962 
it  had  declined  to  34.9  ounces,  a  reduc- 
tion of  approximately  50  percent.  This 
means  that  in  1962  we  produced  only 
about  one-fifth  as  much  silver  as  we 
used.  Not  only  has  this  trend  occurred 
in  the  United  States;  but  with  technolog- 
ical change  and  the  development  of  oth- 
er countries,  world  demand  has  far  out- 
stripped world  production.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson] 
said  that  we  now  have  a  deficit  of  about 
150  million  ounces  a  year. 

Since  the  demand  for  silver  increased 
and  production  fell  off,  it  was  natural 
that  world  prices  should  have  gone  up. 
By  1959.  the  price  of  bar  silver  in  New 
York  had  reached  90.5  cents,  the  level  at 
which  the  Treasury  floor  had  been  set. 

Prior  to  this  time,  domestic  miners 
would  want  to  sell  their  silver  to  the 
Treasury  because  world  prices  were  less 
than  90.5  cents,  the  price  at  which  the 
Treasury  was  reouired  by  law  to  pur- 
chase it.  Since  1959,  the  situation  has 
been  reversed.  When  the  world  price 
rose  above  90  5  cents,  the  Treasury  be- 
g&n  to  get  calls  to  supply  silver  at  that 
price  to  all  who  demanded  It. 

The  result  was  that  what  had  been  a 
floor  became  a  ceiling  at  91.4  cents  an 
ounce.  The  Treasury  held  this  position 
for  approximately  2  years,  supplying 
silver  to  all  comers.  But  in  November 
1961  it  had  to  stop  selling  silver. 

Since  November  1961  when  the  Treas- 
ury stopped  selling  silver,  the  price  has 
continued  to  rise,  until  on  May  8  of  this 
year  It  was  127.7  cents  an  ounce  on  the 
New  York  market.  This  brings  it  within 
a  cent  or  two  of  the  official  monetary 
value  of  slightly  over  $1.29  per  ounce. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  thus 
stems  from  the  fact  that  because  the  de- 
mand for  silver  exceeds  production,  the 
U.S.  stocks  of  free  silver  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  point  where  it  is  necessary  to 
find  new  sources  of  supply  if  we  are  to 
have  sufficient  silver  to  meet  our  needs. 
The  fact  that  the  Treasury  tried  to  hold 
the  price  at  a  level  below  what  the  market 
price  would  otherwise  have  been,  resulted 
In  a  rapid  depletion  of  Treasury  stocks  of 
silver,  and  contributed  to  the  early  ap- 
pearance of  the  problem  which  faces  us 
today,  namely,  of  having  insxifflcient  free 
reserves  with  which  to  meet  our  coinage 
needs.  I  feel  that  the  attempt  to  hold 
the  price  was  extended  too  long. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  about  30 
million  ounces  of  free  silver  which,  under 
existing  law,  can  be  used  for  coinage. 
We  have  an  additional  300  million  ounces 
of  silver  backing  $5  and  $10  silver  cer- 
tificates which  are  in  the  process  of  being 
retired  and  replaced  with  Federal  Re- 
serve notes. 

This  can  be  done  without  any  change 
in  the  law.  The  bulk  of  our  Treasury 
silver  reserves — 1.3  billion  ounces — is 
backing  for  $1  silver  certificates,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law. 

In  1962.  coiriage  requirements  were 
75  million  ounces.  The  increase  In  $1 
silver  certificates  which  were  needed  for 
circulation  required  an  additional  38 
million   ounces  of   silver  backing.     In 


other  words,  in  1962  about  113  million 
ounces  of  silver  were  needed  to  meet  all 
monetary  requirements.  At"  this  rate, 
the  free  silver  and  that  which  is  backing 
the  $5"s  and  $10's  being  retired  will  be 
exhausted  sometime  in  1965. 

If  Federal  Reserve  notes  are  not  au- 
thorized in  denominations  of  $1  the 
Treasury  will  be  required  to  purchase 
silver  in  the  world  market  probably  in 
1964  or  1965.  This  would  drive  the  price 
upward  above  the  $1.29  plus,  at  which 
price  the  silver  backing  behind  the  silver 
certificates  would  be  more  valuable  than 
$1  and  it  would  become  profitable  to  de- 
mand silver  for  silver  certificates.  It 
would  also  be  profitable  to  melt  silver 
dollars  and  sell  the  silver. 

Many  persons  believe  that  it  is 
against  the  law  to  melt  the  stiver  dollar 
and  sell  the  silver  content.  Such  is  not 
the  case.  It  is  against  the  law  to  muti- 
late a  silver  dollar  and  then  attempt  to 
use  it  again  as  a  coin;  but  it  is  not 
against  the  law  to  melt  a  silver  dollar. 
So  if  the  price  were  driven  above  the 
$1.29  plus,  the  silver  backing  of  the  silver 
certificates  would  be  more  valuable  than 
$1.  and  it  would  become  profitable  to 
demand  silver  for  silver  certificates,  and 
thus  to  melt  down  the  silver  dollars,  and 
also  the  dimes,  quarters,  and  50-cent 
pieces,  which  have  a  slightly  lower  silver 
content. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  is  my  understanding, 
from  the  Senator's  statement,  that  ap- 
proximately 30  million  ounces  of  free 
silver  are  available  to  the  Treasury  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  also  my  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  And  that,  in  addition, 
there  are  approximately  300  million 
ounces  of  silver  to  support  the  $5  and 
$10  silver  certificates. 

Mr.  BENNETT.    Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Based  upon  the  last 
statement  the  Senator  from  Utah  made, 
and  assuming  that  the  present  bill  be- 
comes law.  how  long  would  it  take  to  use 
up  the  1.300  million  ounces  of  silver 
which  we  now  have  back  of  our  $1  silver 
certificates? 

Mr.  BENI7ETT.  I  had  not  come  to 
my  discussion  of  the  1,300  million  ounces 
which  now  are  back  of  the  $1  silver  cer- 
tificates, when  I  stated  that  by  1964.  or. 
at  most.  1965.  we  would  have  used  up  all 
of  the  silver  which  now  backs  the  $5 
and  $10  silver  certificates.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Treasury  that  if  we  use  up 
the  1.300  million  ounces  behind  the  $1 
silver  certificates  for  coinage  only,  and 
add  that  to  the  amount  behind  the  $5 
and  $10  silver  certificates,  we  would  run 
out  of  silver  somewhere  around  18  years 
from  now. 

Mr.  BEBLE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Utah  believe  that  to  be  a  realistic  esti- 
mate? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No.  I  shall  discuss 
that  point  later  in  my  speech. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Utah.  It  seems  to  me  that  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem,  because  at  some 
time  in  the  years  ahead  we  shall  be  re- 


quired to  face  the  ver>'  problem  the  Sen- 
ator frrom  Utah  is  dramatizing  now 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  shall  discuss  that 
point;  and  I  appreciate  the  helpfulness 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  in  bringing 
it  to  my  attention. 

Madam  President,  if  the  $1  silver  cer- 
tificates are  gradually  retired  and  are 
replaced  with  Federal  Reserve  notes,  it 
is  claimed  that  the  present  stock  of 
Treasury  silver  would  suffice  for  coinage 
needs  for  between  10  and  15  years. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
stated  that  if  the  bill  Is  passed,  the 
withdrawal  of  silver  certificates  would 
be  Rradual.  He  estimated  that  not  over 
$105  million  of  silver  certificates  a  year 
would  be  needed.  At  that  rate  it  would 
take  slightly  over  15  years  to  use  up  the 
present  reserves  which  are  now  backing 
the  $rs.  the  $5's.  and  the  $10  silver  cer- 
tificates, if  the  only  use  for  the  slh-er 
were  coinage.  Obviously  this  is  not  a 
realistic  a.ssumption. 

As  long  as  a  ceiling  is  kept  on  the  price 
of  silver,  the  Treasury  will  be  required 
to  redeem  all  silver  certificates  outstand- 
ing and  thus  fill  the  demands  of  all  who 
desire  to  purchase  silver.  All  individuals 
have  to  do.  in  order  to  obtain  silver  from 
the  Treasury,  is  to  draw  on  their  banks 
for  a  certain  amount  of  silver  certifi- 
cates, and  then  present  them  to  the 
Treasury  and  ask  that  they  be  redeemed 
in  silver. 

The  bill  provides  that  they  may  be 
redeemed  in  silver  dollars  or,  at  the 
option  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
for  silver  bullion  equal  in  monetary  value 
to  the  face  of  the  certificates. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Madam  President, 
will   the  Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT'.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  will  point  out  that  the 
exchange  of  silver  certificates  for  silver 
may  not  be  as  easy  as  some  persons 
think.  The  certificates  must  be  pre- 
sented in  person;  that  cannot  be  done 
by  sending  to  the  Treasury  a  letter  in 
which  it  is  stated,  "Enclosed  are  silver 
certificates.  Please  ship  me  by  parcel 
post  so  many  pounds  of  silver." 

The  fact  is  that  one  must  appear  in 
Washington,  at  the  Treasury,  with  the 
silver  certificates;  and  when  he  receives 
the  silver,  he  must  have  an  armored 
truck  in  which  to  place  it.  So  it  is  not 
quite  as  easy  as  some  persons  think  to 
redeem  the  silver  and  thus  get  the  Gov- 
ernment into  a  jam. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  may  not  be  easy; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  businessmen  who 
are  interested  in  obtaining  silver  to  be 
used  for  industry  or  for  the  arts  will  not 
have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  obtaining 
silver  at  $1.29  an  ounce.  At  least,  the 
law  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  obtain 
It. 

Madam  President,  since  consumption 
of  silver  continues  to  outstrip  production, 
it  should  be  obvious  that  demands  on  the 
Treasury  silver  will  continue  at  a  very 
high  rate.  Even  with  no  increase  in  rate 
of  use.  Industry  and  the  arts  wlU  con- 
tinue to  require  in  excess  of  110,000 
ounces  each  year.  Production  rather 
than  increasing  over  the  past  few  years 
has  continued  to  decline,  but  if  we  as- 
sume the  optimistic  view  that  it  will  re- 
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main  constant,  the  Treasury  must  be 
prepared  to  supply  an  estimated  78  mil- 
lion ounces  a  year  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference. 

If  the  Treasury  refuses  to  supply  it  and 
the  wot-ld  market  price  rises  above 
$1.29,  those  people  must  go  out  on  the 
market  and  pay  more  than  $1.29.  Then, 
of  course,  we  shall  have  brought  the  day 
when  it  is  profitable  to  melt  down  silver 
dollars. 

If  the  demand  of  78  million  ounces 
that  would  be  demanded  by  industry  is 
added  to  that  of  coinage,  the  present 
Treasury  silver  stockpile  will  only  provide 
our  needs  for  less  than  8  years.  We  must 
however  remember  also  tliat  foreign 
countries  too  have  greater  demands  than 
the  amount  that  is  being  produced,  and 
although  it  is  not  possible  to  state  how 
much  they  are  likely  to  require  from  the 
Treasury,  it  could  be  a  very  significant 
sum.  In  fact,  it  is  not  only  possible  but 
probable  that  some  countries  will  begin 
to  stockpile  or  hoard  silver  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  time  when  the  U.S.  Treasury 
reserves  will  be  depleted  and  the  price  of 
silver  will  be  forced  to  seek  it  own  level 
in  the  world  market. 

In  other  words,  we  would  not  only  hold 
an  umbrella  over  our  domestic  processors 
of  silver,  but  we  could  be  effectively  hold- 
ing an  umbrella  over  the  world  pro- 
ducers. 

There  is  evidence  even  at  the  present 
time  when  the  price  of  silver  is  still  be- 
low the  silver  value  in  a  dollar  that  some 
of  our  silver  dollars  are  being  withheld 
from  circulation.  There  is  no  way  of 
determining  what  proportion  of  silver 
dollars  In  circulation  are  being  withheld, 
but  the  fact  that  the  number  of  dollars 
which  have  been  demanded  has  been 
Increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  total 
money  supply  in  circulation  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  increased  uses  for  the  silver 
dollar  in  business  transactions  leads  one 
to  believe  that  speculators  may  be  hold- 
ing silver  dollars  In  anticipation  of  price 
rises. 

Between  January  1960  and  January 
1963.  money  in  circulation  expanded  7 
percent.  Over  the  same  period,  the 
number  of  sliver  dollars  In  circulation 
rose  over  30  percent.  The  demand  of 
silver  dollars  has  increased  in  line  with 
the  price  rise  in  the  market  for  silver. 

The  immediate  past  history  indicates 
that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  Treas- 
ury to  peg  the  price  at  $1.29  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time,  and  that  before 
long  the  world  market  will  push  through 
the  new  ceiling. 

The  present  bill  therefore  is  not  a 
permanent  solution  to  the  silver  problem 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  revise  the 
policy  set  forth  In  this  bill  within  the 
next  year  or  two.  This  bill  buys  time 
during  which  a  satisfactory  solution  may 
be  attempted,  but  If  this  is  delayed  too 
long,  it  may  prove  to  be  very  expensive 
time. 

It  will  soon  be  necessary  to  decide  at 
what  point  the  Treasury  will  discontinue 
sales  of  silver  or  the  redemption  of  dol- 
lar silver  certificates  for  industry  at 
$1.29  an  ounce  and  thus  let  it  seek  its 
own  price  as  determined  by  supply  and 
demand.  It  will  also  soon  be  necessary 
to  determine  another  move,  which  may 
well  be  the  reduction  of  the  sliver  con- 


tent In  our  dollars  and  subsidiary  coins. 
Although  this  may  sound  like  a  drastic 
move  to  many,  we  must  remember  that 
the  intrinsic  value  of  our  silver  dollars 
and  other  minted  coins  has.  except  for 
a  few  exceptional  cases,  and  for  short 
periods  of  time,  never  been  equal  to  their 
monetary  value.  During  most  of  our  his- 
tory the  actual  value  of  our  coins  has 
been  only  a  fraction  of  their  monetary 
value  and  this  has  not  caused  any  loss 
of  faith  in  the  coins. 

I  took  the  position  in  hearings  In  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  that 
we  must  protect  our  Treasury  silver  re- 
serves. In  an  effort  to  do  so.  I  proposed 
that  we  coyld  immediately  call  in  all 
silver  certificates.  The  silver  that  is 
now  backing  silver  certificates  could 
then  be  retained  as  backing  for  any  and 
all  of  our  currency  until  it  wsis  needed 
for  coinage.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  Crovemor  Martin  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  stated  their 
preference  for  the  bill  now  before  us 
because  it  would  postpone  the  time  of 
decision  when  the  price  of  silver  will 
exceed  the  value  of  the  silver  in  a  silver 
dollar,  the  time  at  which  It  would  be- 
come profitable  to  melt  dollars  for  their 
silver  content.  They  also  expressed  the 
feeling  that  confidence  in  our  currency 
could  be  impaired  through  such  a  drastic 
action,  which  would  immediately  deny 
to  the  holder  of  a  silver  certificate  the 
right  to  obtain  silver  for  that  piece  of 
paper. 

I  made  the  proposal  I  did  only  in  or- 
der to  protect  our  Treasury  silver  re- 
serves. After  further  consideration  I 
will  agree  that  the  bill  before  us  would 
be  less  of  a  shock  to  the  public.  I  will 
also  agree  that  It  may  not  be  desirable 
to  repudiate  the  promise  printed  on  each 
silver  certificate  that  it  is  redeemable  in 
silver  without  giving  the  public  time  to 
adjust  to  the  mevitable.  My  objective, 
however,  to  protect  our  silver  reserves, 
still  remains. 

Under  the  present  bill  the  Congress  or 
the  Treasury  has  no  control  of  the  rate 
of  withdrawal  of  sliver  from  the  Treas- 
ury. It  seems  advisable  to  me  that  such 
control  should  be  provided.  The  reason 
that  no  such  control  exists  is  that  there 
are  outstanding  about  $2  billion  worth 
of  silver  certificates,  which  represent  a 
demand  upon  1.6  billion  ounces  of  Treas- 
ury-held silver. 

I  would  like  to  see  these  outstanding 
certificates  retired  as  rapidly  as  possible 
without  causing  any  damage  either  to 
the  confidence  in  our  money  or  to  our 
balance  of  payments  position.  This 
should  be  possible  through  a  rapid  re- 
placement of  silver  certificates  with  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes.  The  silver  thus  re- 
leased would  be  held  by  the  Treasury 
and  would  thus  not  be  subject  to  demand 
by  possessors  of  silver  certificates.  This 
spreads  the  effect  over  a  longer  time  and 
thus  would  prepare  the  people  for  the 
change  without  causing  a  loss  of  faith 
in  the  present  promise  of  the  United 
States  ta  redeem  silver  certificates  with 
silver.  '  The  silver  thus  released  could 
either  be  sold  at  $1.29  an  ounce  or  it  could 
be  withheld  from  the  market  at  the 
discretion  of  Congress  or  the  monetary 
authorities,  thus  protecting  the  silver  re- 


serves without  dishonoring  the  diminish- 
ing supply  of  silver  certificates. 

To  summarize.  I  am  supporting  the 
present  bill.  In  my  opinion,  as  soon  as 
the  bill  is  passed,  the  Treasury  should 
do  four  things. 

The  Treasury  should — 

F^st.  Abandon  any  idea  of  redeem- 
ing silver  certificates  only  as  fast  as  sil- 
ver is  needed  for  coinage  as  long  as  the 
door  is  open  for  private  industry  and 
foreign  countries  to  draw  on  Treasury 
stocks. 

Second.  It  should  develop  a  definite 
program  for  the  retirement  of  silver  cer- 
tificates and  their  replacement  with 
Federal  Reserve  notes. 

Third.  It  should  set  a  figure  repre- 
senting the  maximimi  amount  of  silver  it 
will  pay  out  under  the  present  bill, 
whether  for  coinage  or  for  other  uses, 
and  should  estimate  the  date  at  which 
the  minimimi  reserve  level  would  be 
reached.  After  that  level  has  been 
reached,  no  further  silver  should  be  re- 
leased for  private  consumption.  At  that 
point,  the  price  ceiling  would  have  to  be 
removed  and  the  remaining  silver  would 
be  used  only  for  coinage. 

Fourth.  Finally,  it  should  begin  now 
to  make  plans  for  the  possible  reduction 
of  the  silver  content  in  our  coins,  be- 
cause such  action  will  be  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  the  dollars  when  the  price 
breaks  through  the  $1.29  level,  and  for 
the  subsidiary  coinage  when  the  price 
breaks  to  the  level  of  $1.38  plus. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  price 
of  silver  moved  from  90.5  cents  to  $1.27 
in  less  than  2  years. 

In  addition  to  these  steps  which  should 
be  taken  by  the  Treasury,  the  cause  of 
the  problem  should  be  attacked.  Produc- 
tion of  monetary  metals,  silver  and  gold, 
is  not  able  to  keep  pace  with  demand. 
We  must  have  increased  volume  of  pro- 
duction if  we  Intend  to  keep  silver  in 
our  coins  and  also  provide  for  indus- 
trial and  artistic  needs.  Our  whole  na- 
tional mineral  policy  needs  to  be  revised 
to  encourage  production  in  the  United 
States  of  those  ores  in  which  gold  and 
silver  appear  in  substantial  quantity. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  realize  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  a  speech  which  he 
is  very  anxious  to  make.  I  should  like 
to  ask  one  question  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah.  I  have  carefully 
read  the  record  developed  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
I  noted  one  statement  of  Mr.  Teske.  who 
is  the  very  able  secretary  of  the  Idaho 
Mining  Association.  He  spoke  of  a  pro- 
posal to  substitute,  to  the  extent  of  ap- 
proximately $2  billion.  Federal  Reserve 
notes  for  silver  certificates. 

That  would,  of  course,  mean  that  there 
would  have  to  be  25  percent  gold  back- 
ing. 

This  would  leave  a  balance  of  some- 
thing like  $1^2  billion  in  collateral  which 
would  be  required  to  be  borrowed.  If  I 
read  the  testimony  correctly — and  I 
think  I  did — he  estimated  that  would 
cost  the  U.S.  Government  approximately 
$45  to  $50  million  annually. 
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Does  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  agree  with  the 
conclusion  reached  by  Mr.  Teske? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  true  that^5  per- 
cent of  the  backing  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  would  be  U.S.  debt  securities. 

The  problem  is  that  we  have  either 
reached  or  are  rapidly  reaching  the  point 
where  we  must  not  expect  to  use  silver  as 
a  backing  for  our  currency,  because  we 
do  not  have  enough  silver  to  use  as  a 
backing  for  our  currency  and  also  to 
use  to  supply  the  coinage  needs  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  My  point  Is  simply  this: 
If  we  must  borrow  Sl'z  billion  to  back 
up  the  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  pay 
interest  of  $40  to  $50  million  a  year  on 
that  amount  of  borrowing,  then  to  that 
extent,  certainly,  it  would  be  inflation- 
ary, would  it  not? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  proposed  in  the  committee  that  the 
1.6  billion  ounces,  which  are  worth  some- 
thing like  $2  billion,  should  be  trans- 
ferred over  as  a  backing  for  our  currency 
so  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
borrowing  anything  else.  We  would 
merely  say  that  the  silver  on  hand  could 
be  used  alongside  of  gold  or  together 
with  gold  to  back  the  currency. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  from  Utah  was 
immediately  accused  of  moving  into  bi- 
metallsm,  and  we  were  told  we  had  left 
that  point  a  long  time  ago. 

Actually,  the  Treasury  would  be  in 
control  of  the  rate  at  which  it  would  re- 
place the  silver  certificates  with  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes,  so  it  would  not  do  it 
all  at  once  I  think  the  replacement  is 
inevitable  in  any  case,  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  take  all  silver  out  of  our  coin- 
age and  use  the  silver  we  now  own  for 
other  purposes.  I  think  we  have  passed 
the  point  where  we  can  afford  to  keep 
$2  billion  worth  of  silver  behind  our 
currency  and  then  go  out  into  the  world 
market  to  buy  silver  we  need,  something 
like  75  million  ounces  a  year  for  dimes, 
quarters,  and  half  dollars.  We  get 
caught  short  one  way  or  another  be- 
cause we  are  running  out  of  silver, 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  certainly  recognize  that 
it  Is  a  most  diCBcult  problem.  I  appre- 
ciate the  information  given  by  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  the  fine  analysis 
he  has  given  of  this  bill.  It  has  been 
very  helpful   indeed. 

In  addition  to  an  interest  in  the  broad 
implications  of  this  proposed  legislation, 
I  have  what  might  be  referred  to  as  a 
parochial  interest.  In  the  old-fashioned 
meaning,  since  it  strikes  close  to  home. 

There  are  in  New  York  several  large 
industrial  users  of  silver  The  cost  of 
silver  in  sterling  silver  flatware,  for  ex- 
ample, constitutes  about  75  percent  of 
the  manufacturing  cost.  There  is  a 
limit  as  to  how  much  you  can  pass  the 
cost  on  to  the  consumers,  while  still  sell- 
ing the  product.  Similar  considerations 
are  present  in  jewelry  manufacturing. 

The  largest  single  industrial  u.se  of 
silver  Is  in  the  silver  sensitized  photo- 


graphic films  and  papers  Industry.  In 
1962  the  photographic  manufacturers 
used  about  32  million  ounces  of  new  sil- 
ver. Their  demands  will  be  heavier  in 
the  years  of  progress  which  lie  ahead. 
Government  is  photography's  biggest 
customer,  so  the  high  price  of  silver  has 
affected  every  citizen  as  a  taxpayer  as 
well  as  in  his  role  as  an  individual  con- 
sumer of  photographic  products. 

My  study  of  the  rep>ort  and  of  the  testi- 
mony leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  bill  would  go  far  toward  establish- 
ing the  adequacy  of  supply  at  stable 
prices  which  is  necessary  to  progress  in 
these  and  other  large  industries  in  New 
York  which  employ  so  many  thousands 
of  people.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the 
Senator  from  Utah  could  confirm  that 
impression  which  I  have  gained,  arising 
out  of  his  deep  study  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  wishes  he  could  brins;  sweetness 
and  light  to  the  situation  and  confirm  it. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  has  pointed 
out  that  one  industry  alone  used  32  mil- 
lion ounces  of  silver  last  year.  The  total 
domestic  production  was  38  million 
ounces.  We  have  reached  the  point 
where  production  is  lagging  so  far  behind 
consumption  that  our  stockpiles  are 
being  used  up. 

The  bill  would  put  a  ceiling  on  the 
price  of  silver  for  a  limited  period  of 
time,  during  which  the  Senator's  friends 
in  New  York,  and  mine — Eastman  and 
others — will  be  able  to  get  the  silver  they 
need  at  $1  29  an  ounce.  The  Treasury, 
by  holding  that  ceiling,  will  hold  an  ef- 
fective ceiling  on  the  world  price  of  sil- 
ver, and  it  would  also  be  possible  to  pur- 
chase it  from  somebody  else  at  that  price. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  owners  of  silver 
outside  the  United  States,  realizing  that 
the  price  of  silver  has  pone  up  37  cents 
in  2  years,  are  going  to  hold  their  sup- 
plies and  let  the  Treasury  take  care  of 
the  market  as  long  as  it  is  willing  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  KEATING.  What  will  happen  to 
them  if  Congress  does  not  enact  this 
me^sure? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  the  bill 
should  be  enacted.  I  wish  to  i3oint  out 
to  my  friend  that  we  are  only  buying  a 
little  time.  In  my  opinion,  it  Is  only 
2  or  3  years  of  time. 

Mr  KEATING.  I  think  probably  the 
Senator's  conclusion  is  correct.  How- 
ever, if  we  should  not  pass  the  bill, 
would  Jiot  the  large  users  of  industrial 
silver  be  In  an  even  wor.se  situation"' 

Mr.  BEINNETT.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  we  are  seeking  to  hold  back  the 
day  when  the  price  of  silver  will  break 
through  the  $1  29  ceUing,  for  a  short 
period  of  time,  measured  in  terms  of  2 
or  3  years.  Unless  there  is  an  increase 
in  production,  that  break  must  Inevita- 
bly come. 

I  tried  to  point  out  in  my  statement 
that  when  the  break  comes  the  Treasury 
must  be  prepared  to  reduce  the  volume 
of  silver  in  its  coins;  otherwise,  the  coins 
will  be  worth  more  melted  down  than 
their  monetary  value. 

When  it  comes,  I  am  afraid  we  are 
going  to  see  an  upward  price  pressure  on 
everything  that  has  silver  in  it,  whether 
it  is  a  space  capsule  or  a  set  of  flatwear. 
But  this  is  the  sad  fact  of  life.    The  law 
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of  supply  and  demand  is  operating  \, 
I  said  the  Treasury  held  back  the  tld. 
by  pegging  the  prlcr  at  90  '2  cents.  Then 
years,  the  price  went  up  an  amount 
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greater  than  one-third  of  that  base. 

this  is  the  problem  we  face. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  I 
fully  support  the  enactment  of  hji 
5389 

This  is  an  extremely  Important  bill 
which  is  long  overdue. 

Here  is  a  prime  example  of  the  neces- 
sity of  chapging  the  law  to  meeVt«j)idly 
changing  conditions — changes  n^t  antic- 
ipated when  the  original  legfei/tion 
came  into  force. 

Since  the  pa.ssage  of  the  Silver  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1934.  and  the  amendatory 
acts  of  1939  and  1946,  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  increase  in  world  demand 
for  silver  for  industrial  and  artistic  uses. 
With  this  there  has  been  a  marked  de- 
cline in  the  importance  of  silver  as  a 
monetary  reserve  metal. 

While  in  the  1930's  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  support  the  price 
for  newly  mined  domestic  silver  by  na- 
tionalizing it  and  taking  it  ofl  the  mar- 
ket at  an  artificially  high  price,  today 
the  silver-producing  industry  has  no 
further  need  for  Government  assistance. 

Our  aim  today  should  therefore  be 
twofold:  First,  to  insure  continued  sup- 
plies of  silver  adequate  to  meet  both  in- 
dustrial demand  and  the  Treasury's 
coinage  needs.  And  secondly,  to  restore 
price  stability  to  the  silver  market. 

The  chief  provision  of  this  bill,  Madam 
President,  amends  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes  in  denominations  of  $1 
and  $2.  This  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  Treasury  gradually  to  retire  out- 
standing $1  and  $2  silver  certificates,  re- 
leasing the  silver  bullion  that  now  backs 
these  certificates  for  the  Treasury's 
coinage  needs, 

The  retirement  of  the  silver  certifi- 
cates will  require  placing  new  dollar 
bills  into  circulation  as  a  necessary  me- 
dium of  exchange.  These  will  be  Federal 
Reserve  notes,  which  the  bill  authorizes. 
Gold  will  be  required  to  back  up  these 
new  notes,  just  as  in  the  case  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  of  other  denomina- 
tions. The  25-percent  reserve  for  the 
new  notes  would  come  from  existing 
stocks  of  free  gold,  to  the  tune  of  about 
$35  million  to  $40  million  annually,  and 
would  not  depreciate  the  reserve  that 
backs  Federal  Reserve  notes  presently  in 
circulation. 

Madam  President,  I  have  given  care- 
ful study  to  this  provision  and  to  the 
effect  it  would  have  upon  the  dollar.  I 
am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  author- 
ization of  new  Federal  Reserve  notes  to 
replace  the  silver  certificates  would  in 
no  way  debase  our  currency.  In  no  wise 
would  it  be  inflationary.  Were  it  other- 
wise, I  could  not  support  this  measure. 

I  am  also  satisfied  by  the  representa- 
tions of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  that  this  bill,  if  enacted, 
would  have  no  relationship  to  the  ques- 
tion of  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  The 
President,  of  course,  has  repeatedly 
stressed  that  this  country  has  no  inten- 
tion of  going  off  the  gold  standard  on 
our    international    accounts.      I    accept 
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these  continued  assurances,  for  I  know 
that  It  Is  widely  recognized  in  the  ad- 
ministration that  dollar  devaluation 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  silver 
was  demonetized  In  1900  when  we  went 
on  the  gold  standard.  All  this  measure 
seeks  to  do  Is  to  preserve  the  use  of  silver 
as  a  domestic  medium  of  exchange,  but 
only  in  coinage  instead  of  as  reserves 
behind  paper  currency. 

Now,  Madam  President,  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  would  repeal  the  Silver 
Purchase  Acts,  and  prohibit  the  Secre- 
tary from  supplying  silver  to  the  market 
at  a  price  of  less  than  $1.29  per  ounce, 
or  its  monetary  value.  When  the  price 
Is  under  that  level,  the  Secretary  may 
use  sliver  only  for  coinage  or  to  sell  to 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

The  net  result  of  this  would  be  to 
stabilize  the  market  price  of  silver  some- 
where close  to  $1.20  per  ounce.  This  Is 
a  fair  price  for  the  producers.  They  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  responsible 
attitude  toward  restoring  a  free  and  open 
market,  realizing  that  the  skyrocketing 
price  of  silver  has  caused  great  hardship 
to  industrial  users  of  this  metal.  The 
industrial  users,  at  the  same  time,  will 
have  assurances  of  a  reasonably  stable 
price  level — something  they  have  not  en- 
joyed for  a  long  time.  When  the  1934 
law  was  enacted,  silver  went  for  45  cents 
an  ounce,  while  today  It  hovers  around 
$1.27' 2-  This  Is  not  exactly  a  price 
trend  that  encourages  stability  In  the  in- 
dustrial arts  and  .sciences  that  use  silver, 
and  worst  of  all.  it  is  in  the  last  analysis 
the  consumer  who  suffers  most. 

Repeal  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Acts 
also  calls  for  repeal  of  the  sliver  transfer 
tax  as  Ixnng  unnecessary.  The  tax  re- 
peal is  in  this  bill.  It  has  never  been  a 
significant  revenue-raising  device,  and  I 
understand  that  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance has  recommended  its  elimination. 

This.  Madam  President,  Is  a  bill  which 
has  been  framed  with  a  view  toward 
accommodating  every  Interest  Involved; 
the  Treasury,  the  sliver  producers,  and 
users  of  silver  In  Industry  and  In  the 
art,s.  While  the  producers  have  objec- 
tion to  releasing  the  silver  behind  the 
present  silver  certificates,  in  other  re- 
spects they  have  concurred  in  the  objec- 
tives .sought  to  be  achieved  by  the  bill. 
The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
in  the  other  body  reported  it  favorably 
by  an  overwhelming  vote,  and  the  full 
House  passed  It  by  a  large  bipartisan 
majority.  Our  own  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  has  worked  diligently 
and  expeditiously  to  bring  this  bill  out 
for  consideration,  and  there  Is  no  reason 
for  the  Senate  not  to  clear  It  for  Pres- 
idential action  today. 

Madam  President,  I  shall  vote  for  the 
bill  and  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  from  every 
region  of  the  country,  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  E>ODD.  Madam  President,  today 
is  an  important  day,  even  a  memorable 
day,  to  several  thousand  Connecticut 
workers  and  their  families. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Senate 
now  has  under  consideration  a  bill,  H.R. 


5389,  which  will  repeal  the  Silver  Pur- 
chase Act. 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
deep  and  growirtg  concern  among  silver 
companies  and  other  users  of  silver  over 
the  drastic  increases  in  the  price  they 
must  pay  for  raw  silver.  Eighteen 
months  ago  silver  could  be  purchased 
for  90  Va  cents  an  ounce.  Today  it  costs 
around  $1.28  an  ounce,  an  increase  of 
over  40  percent. 

Primary  resF>onsibility  for  this  unfor- 
tunate price  situation  can  be  attributed 
to  the  Silver  Purchase  Act,  because  for 
30  years  it  has  required  the  Treasury 
Department  to  purchase  sliver,  thus  tak- 
ing it  off  the  free  market. 

Three  billion  ounces  of  silver  have 
been  removed  from  the  market  during 
this  period  of  time.  As  a  result  of  this 
excessive  Government  intervention,  the 
inevitable  has  happened.  Silver  is  in 
extremely  short  supply,  and  the  substan- 
tial demand  for  raw  silver  by  industrial 
users  has  driven  the  price  way  up. 

Two  of  the  leading  producers  of  silver 
products  are  located  in  Connecticut. 
The  largest  individual  silver  manufac- 
turer in  the  world  is  the  International 
Silver  Co.,  of  Meriden,  and  Wallace 
Silversmiths  has  a  fine  plant  in  neigh- 
boring Wallingford. 

These  companies  have  suffered  from 
the  high  price  of  silver,  and  both  man- 
agement and  workers  have  been  in  con- 
tinuing touch  with  me  about  the  adverse 
effect  this  situation  is  having  on  the 
silver  business  and  the  jobs  it  provides. 

I  have  repeatedly  urged  action  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  And  during  the 
87th  Congress  I  joined  with  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  in  sponsoring  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  Silver  Purchase  Act.  We 
were  not  able  to  get  that  bill  passed 
last  year,  but  a  promise  was  made  to 
have  it  seriously  considered  this  year. 
That  promise  has  been  kept,  and  I  am 
pleased  and  grateful  that  a  bill  embody- 
ing this  repeal  Is  before  us  today. 

Basically,  H.R.  5389  is  a  two-pronged 
attack  on  the  silver  problem.  I  have 
already  mentioned  one  prong,  which  Is  to 
repeal  the  requirement  that  the  Treasury 
Department  purchase  all  newly  mined 
silver  that  is  offered  to  it. 

This  policy  may  have  had  some  justi- 
fication In  the  1930's,  when  the  supply 
of  silver  exceeded  the  demand  for  it, 
and  when  the  price  received  by  silver 
producers  was  low. 

The  situation  we  face  today  is  just  the 
reverse  of  the  excessive  silver  supply  in 
1934.  The  demand  for  silver  now  far 
exceeds  the  supply. 

Our  annual  domestic  demand  from 
all  sources  is  five  times  the  domestic 
supply.  And  worldwide  demand  is  al- 
most double  the  current  world  produc- 
tion, and  has  to  be  satisfied  primarily 
through  the  use  of  reserve  supplies  of 
silver. 

In  view  of  this  dangerous  imbalance 
between  supply  and  demand,  in  our 
country  and  throughout  the  world,  I 
do  not  think  there  can  be  any  further 
justification  for  requiring  the  Treasury 
Department  to  maintain  its  present  huge 
store  of  silver. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  major 
provision  in  H.R.  5389;  1.3  billion  ounces 


of  silver  are  used  to  back  up  $1  silver 
certificates.  The  bill  provides  for  the 
gradual  withdrawal  from  circulation  of 
these  certificates,  thereby  freeing  the 
1.3  biUlon  ounces,  which  will  be  used 
gradually  to  satisfy  coinage  demands 
for  many  years  to  come. 

The  effect  of  these  two  sections  of  the 
bill  will  be  to  remove  the  Federal  Gover- 
ment  from  the  silver  business. 

When  this  legislation  becomes  law, 
for  the  first  time  in  30  years  there  will 
be  a  free  market  in  silver.  F*rices  will 
no  longer  be  driven  up  artificially  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  impact  of  Treasury 
Department  intervention.  Prices  will 
instead  be  set  by  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand. 

This  bill  will  bring  an  end  to  the 
Government  subsidy  of  the  silver  min- 
ing industry  that  has  been  in  effect  for 
30  years,  to  the  deteriment  of  the  silver 
manufacturing  industry  and  to  other 
businesses  that  use  silver. 

Once  the  Government  is  removed  from 
the  silver  purchasing  business,  silver  will 
be  able  to  seek  its  proper  market  value. 

The  promise  of  more  resdistic  and 
stable  prices  for  the  purchase  of  silver 
will  enable  silver  manufacturing  plants 
in  Connecticut  and  elsewhere  to  plan 
for  the  future  realistically  and  with 
some  optimism. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  approve 
this  bill  today,  without  any  weakening 
amendments,  and  thus  bring  an  end  to 
a  silver  policy  that  has  seriously  dam- 
aged a  great  Connecticut  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho  in  the  chair).  The  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  TMr.  Pastori] 
has  some  remarks  to  make  concerning 
the  pending  measure.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  to  him  for  such 
time  as  he  may  need  on  the  bill,  with 
the  understanding  that  his  remarks  will 
follow  those  of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
will  take  7  or  8  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    No  more  than  10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  support  of  H.R.  5389,  a  bill 
to  repeal  certain  legislation  relating  to 
the  purchase  of  silver  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency for  the  efficient  and  expeditious 
manner  in  which  H.R.  5389  was  han- 
dled. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  end  silver 
policies  which  have  been  in  effect  for 
30  years.  These  policies  have  been  so 
universally  condemned  that  there  is  very 
little  left  to  say  about  them. 

I  came  here  in  1950,  and  I  have  spon- 
sored every  bill  in  the  Senate  which  has 
had  for  its  purpose  the  repeal  of  the  laws 
which  have  determined  our  silver  pol- 
icies. This  bill  is  patterned  after  a  bill  I 
introduced  in  1961.  The  reasons  for  the 
lack  of  success  in  changing  these  policies 
until  now  I  will  leave  to  historians.  Now 
our  monetary  situation  demands  a 
change. 
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I  shall  briefly  review  our  silver  history  silver,   which  cotild  cost   an  addiUonal  to  the  open  marlcet  to  purchase  silver  for 

during  the  period.    Under  the  silver  actA.  $140  million  In  gold.    Yet  the  opponents  coinage  and  defense  purposes.    The  in- 

the  Treasury  has  been  forced  to  acquire  of  this  bill  express  great  concern  over  evitable  result  will  be  the  skyrocketing 

3   billion  ounces  of  silver.     In  keeping  the  setting  aside  of   an  estimated  $35  of  prices;  the  cost  will  be  prohibitive 

this  silver  off  the  market  the  price  grad-  million  In  gold  a  year  as  backing  for  the  the  cost  to  the  producers  will  be  high^ 

ually  has  been  forced  from  45  cents  to  $1  Federal  Reserve  notes  provided  for  in  because   more   than   60   percent  of  the 

$1  284  per  ounce.  the  bill.  silver  produced  In  this  country  is  &  hy. 

Despite  the  fantastic  purchase  pro-  There  has  been  some  confusion  about  product,  and  only  a  small  part  of  the 
gram  the  producUon  of  silver  In  the  the  sUver  acts  which  this  bill  wUl  re-  silver  used  in  the  United  SUles  is  domes- 
Umte'd  States  In  1962  amounted  to  only  PeaL  The  SUver  Purchase  Act  of  1934  Ucally  produced.  So.  If  we  must  go  to 
36  8  million  ounces— about  4  million  called  for  purchases  of  sUver  at  home  the  foreign  market  our  balance  of  pay- 
ounces  more  than  was  produced  In  1934.  ajid  abroad,  but  at  the  discreUon  of  the  ments  problem  wlU  bo  Increased.  The 
The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  two-  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Actually  no  only  relief  we  .see  for  the  moment  is  m 
thirds  of  the  silver  produced  in  this  domestic  silver  was  ever  purchased  under  the  passage  of  this  legislation.  I  realize 
country  comes  as  a  byproduct  of  cop-  ^^  act.  In  order  to  force  the  Treas-  that  It  Is  not  a  panacea.  But  I  say  that 
per  lead  and  zinc  The  production  of  i^y  to  acquire  domestic  silver,  the  1939  we  would  be  choosing  a  more  substantial 
these  base  metals  determines  the  produc-  ^ct  was  passed.  The  1946  act  was  passed  and  damaging  evil  if  we  should  not  p&ss 
tlon  of  sliver  to  permit  Uie  sale  of  silver  to  industry,  the  btlL 

Senators  may  wonder  where  the  3  bU-  Government    departments    and    others,         Mr.     STENTS.     Mr     President,    m 

lion  ounces  of  silver  came  from  ^^^  ^  ^  enutled.     This  law  established  order  that  debate  on  the  silver  bill  may 

Here  is  the  breakdown*  *  selling  price  of  not  less  than  90  5  cents  continue.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai 

per  ounce.     For   reasons  not   apparent.  I  may  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 

(In  minion  ouncesl  ^^  Treasury  has  been  unJusUy  criticized  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Mn.LER  ] . 

Purchaaes  of  foreign  sliver. 3.  000  j^j.  carrying  out  the  mandate  of  Congress         The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 

Nauonaiizauon  of  sliver  (1934) 100  ^  selling  Silver  in  accordance  with  this  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

AcquislUon  of  dome.tlc  sliver »0Q  act.     The  Treasury  sold  approximately          Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  as  I  see 

Totjj _  3.000  139  milhon  ounces.     Treasury  purchases  it.  there  are  two  problems.    The  first  la 

during  this  period  amount  to  376  million  that,  due  to  the  recent  increase  In  the 

For  30  years  an  average  of  100  million  ounces.  price  of  sUver  to  $1.27,  we  are  in  danger 

ounces  a  year  has  been  taken  off  the  j  ^^^  ^^  st^^e  that  I  did  everything  in  of  losing  the  supply  of  the  sliver  certifl- 

market.      This    is    equal    to   our   yearly  j^y  power  to  Insure  that  the  Treasury  cates  we  need,  because  if  the  price  goe« 

constimption  today.     One  may  well  ask  continue  sales  as  long  as  possible.     In  over  $1.29  the  holders  of  the  certlflcatea 

how  much  more  silver  would  have  found  y^g^  q^  ^he  3  billion  ounces  acquired  by  wlU    cash    them    in.    because    that   U 

its  way  into  the  arts  and  industry  If  the  ^^  Treasury,  and  therefore  lost  to  the  in  excess  of  the  monetary  value.    If  the 

Treasury  had  not  been  forced  to  take  this  market,  it  would  seem  that  the  sale  of  price  goes  above  $1.38.  the  holders  of  the 

silver  at  above  market  prices  and  sterl-  ^39  million  ounces  to  Industry  and  Gov-  coins  will  melt  them  down  and  use  the 

lize  it  in  the  vaults  at  West  Point.     How  ernment  departments  Is  an  InsignLflcant  silver. 

many  more  people  would  be  employed  amount.     I  might  add  that  this  sUver         The   second    problem    is    that   sUver 

in  the  heart  of  the  silverware  and  Jewelry  ^^ich  was  sold  by  the  Treasury  was  ac-  users  will  have  to  use  outside  sources 

Industries   located   In   my   State?     How  quired  at  no  cost.  There  Is  a  difference  of  80  million  ounces 

many  more  silver  products  would  be  sold  There  is  sUU  available  about  30  million  of  silver  as  between  consumption  and 

in  every  State  In  the  Union  for  the  bene-  ounces  of  this  silver  acquired  at  no  cost  production. 

fit  of  all,  as  opposed  to  the  handful  of  ^^ich  Is  being  sold  to  Government  de-         The  solution  is  to  redeem  or  to  replace 

silver   producers   who   have   reaped   the  partments  and  agencies.     This  keeps  the  silver  certificates  with  Federal  Reserve 

benefit  of  our  silver  policies?  Government  out  of  the  market.  notes.     In  order  to  do  this,  and  in  order 

It  has  been  said  that  our  silver  policies  yhe  market  price  today  Is  $1  284  and  to  have  $18  bUUon  of  Federal  Reserve 

have  resulted  in  a  profit  to  the  Govern-  ^^^  supply  situation  Is  reported  to  be  notes  for  this  purpose,  we  shall  have  to 

ment.    This  Is  true.     Even  more  profit  tight.     It  Is  vitally  important  that  the  draw  on  our  supply  of  free  gold  to  the 

could  have  been  made  if  the  Government  Government  remain  out  of  the  market  tune  of  $450  million.    However,  this  will 

had   printed    and    issued   paper   money  -^he  real  purpose  of  our  silver  policy  not  happen  all  at  once.    It  Is  anticipated, 

with  even  less  backing     One  pound  of  ^as  been  to  help  the  miners     The  ob-  as  has  been  sUted  by  the  distinguished 

copper  costing  30  cents  makes  $1  40  in  jpctive  has  been  to  force  up  the  price  by  chairman  of   the  committee,   that  this 

pennies.  requiring  the  Treasury  to  acquire  silver  will  be  done  gradually,  probably  at  the 

The  purpose  of  a  monetary  system  Is  t^us  keeping  It  of!  the  market.  The  rate  of  approximately  $35  million  a  year, 
to  provide  a  proper  medium  of  exchange  stated  objective  has  been  a  price  of  $1.29  In  other  words,  we  will  tap  our  free  gold 
to  meet  the  needs  of  business,  and  not  per  ounce.  The  market  price  is  now  to  the  tune  of  $35  million  a  year.  This, 
simply  to  make  a  profit.  The  silver  :lol-  within  a  cent  of  this  figure  and  shows  I  suggest.  Is  a  much  lesser  evil  than 
lar  has  never  served  this  purpose.  There  every  indication  of  remaining  there.  tapping  to  the  tune  of  perhaps  $140  mil- 
are  only  2  per  capita  in  circulation  to-  xhe  mining  industry  no  longer  needs  lion  a  year,  which  is  what  we  will  have 
day.  One  can  take  his  silver  certificates  help.  The  earnings  of  the  largest  silver  to  do  if  we  go  into  the  world  market  to 
to  the  twuiks  now.  and.  under  this  bill,  producer  In  this  country  have  increased  buy  silver  in  order  to  meet  our  require- 
obtain  silver  dollars.  700  percent  since  1961.     Something  must  ments.  which  exceed  our  production. 

The  Treasury  has  made  a  profit  in  now   be  done  for  the  silver  users  who         As  a  result.  I  wish  to  concur  com- 

sUver  transactions  by  buying  silver  at  have  had  to  cope  with  a  40-percent  rise  pletely  In   what  has  been  said  by  the 

prices  less  than  $129  per  ounce  and  then  jn   the   price   of   silver   In    the   past    17  Senator     from     Rhode     Island      (Mr. 

arbitrarily  valuing  the  silver  at  this  fig-  months.  Pastori),  and  other  Senators,  that  the 

ure.     This   overevaluation   permitted   a  The  silver  market  has  not  been  free  pending   bill   is  desirable   and   that   we 

profit.    But  when  a  profit  Is  made,  some-  for  30  years.     Enactment  of  this  bill  will  have  no  choice  but  to  pass  It.    However, 

body  pays.    The  users  of  silver  and  the  permit  the  operation  of  a  free  market  l  would  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  acree 

consuming  public  are  paying  today.  for  silver  with  a  resultant  stabiliiation  with  some  of  the  statements  that  have 

Two-thirds  of  the  silver  consumed  in  in  price.  It  will  keep  the  Government  been  made  earlier  this  afternoon,  to  the 
this  country  comes  from  abroad.  There-  out  of  the  silver  market  by  authorizing  effect  that  reducing  the  25-percent  re- 
fore  foreign  producers  are  the  chief  ben-  the  Issuance  of  $1  and  $2  Federal  Re-  quirement  of  gold  to  back  up  our  Federal 
eflciariea — they  have  to  be  paid  in  gold,  serve  notes  and  by  providing  silver  from  Reserve  notes  to  22  percent.  18.  or  12 
While  this  country  maintains  a  stock-  existing  stocks  for  Government  pur-  percent  would  not  affect  the  value  of  our 
pile  of  1.6  billion  ounces  of  silver,  we  now  poses.  money  in  the  world  market.  I  recognize 
pay  nearly  $100  million  in  gold  to  buy  In  conclusion,  I  liish  to  say — and  I  that  much  depends  upon  the  confidence 
foreign  silver  for  the  arts  and  Industry  think  this  Is  the  very  crux  of  the  whole  of  oversea  bankers  and  governments. 
each  year.  If  this  bill  is  not  enacted,  situation  and  problem  before  us — that  However,  that  confidence  has  been  in 
the  Treasury  will  be  forced  Into  the  mar-  If  the  bill  Is  not  passed,  in  my  judgment,  the  process  of  being  lost  to  the  tune  of 
ket  for  Its  monetary  requirements  for  the  Government  will  be  compelled  to  go  $900  million  a  year  for  each  of  the  last 
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2  years.  If  we  tamper  with  the  25-per- 
cent requirement  we  will  lose  a  great 
deal  more  confidence.  We  cannot  afford 
to  do  that. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
bill  will  be  ptissed. 

ORDEK     OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  at 
4:30  p.m.  the  Senate  will  return  to  the 
consideration  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement.  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi will  not  be  able  to  yield  any  more 
time,  except  that  he  does  have  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  SaltonstallI.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  the  purpose  of  further 
debate  on  the  silver  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  is  desirable  and  necessary  legis- 
lation designed  to  stabilize  the  price  of 
silver  and  to  take  the  Government  out 
of  the  silver  market.  The  principle  be- 
hind it  was  supported  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  just  as  it  Is  now  being 
urged  by  the  Kennedy  administration. 

Increased  industrial  and  coinage  re- 
quirements have  resulted  in  a  demand 
for  silver  beyond  the  annual  production 
of  new  silver.  Silver  h£is  found  in- 
creased use  in  industry,  not  only  in  the 
production  of  jewelry,  sterling,  and 
plated  sliver,  but  also  in  such  industries 
as  metal  joining,  photography,  and  elec- 
tronics, both  for  defense-space  purposes 
and  civilian  consumption.  The  photo- 
graphic industry  has  become  the  largest 
user  of  silver  in  this  country,  accounting 
for  about  30  percent  of  the  total  con- 
sumption. Silverware  and  jewelry  now 
account  for  from  20  to  25  percent. 

INTERB8T     IN     NEW     ENGLAND 

As  one  who  represents  a  State  and  an 
area  with  important  silver-consuming 
Industries.  I  know  how  necessary  this 
legislation  Is  if  we  are  to  stabilize  the 
price  of  silver.  Silver  prices  have  risen 
40  percent  since  late  1961  when  the 
President,  In  order  to  conserve  the 
Treasury  supply,  issued  an  order  stop- 
ping Government  sales  of  silver  not 
needed  to  back  paper  currency.  The 
present  price  of  about  $1.28  an  ounce 
compares  to  about  45  cents  when  the 
1934  laws  were  enacted.  These  price 
changes  have  caused  serious  hardship  to 
Industrial  users. 

New  England  has  more  than  half  of 
the  Nation  s  silver  and  jewelry  industry, 
and  more  than  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  country's  electronic  industry.  In 
terms  of  employment  in  the  United 
States,  New  England's  share  of  the  jew- 
elry and  silverware  industry  is  50.8  per- 
cent. The  corresponding  figure  for  elec- 
tronic components  Is  19.3  percent. 
Adverse  price  increases  or  uncertainties 
in  the  silver  market  could  increase  un- 
employment substantially  in  our  section 
of  the  country. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  effect  of  the 
bulls  that  it  will: 

First.  Stabilize  the  market  price  for 
silver  at  somewhere  close  to  $1.29 — a 
price  favorable  for  the  producers. 


Second.  Benefit  the  user  industries  by 
giving  them  the  much  needed  assurance 
of  a  relatively  stable  price  level. 

Third.  Take  the  Government  out  of 
the  silver  business  except  as  a  consumer 
in  the  manufacture  of  Its  coins. 

Fourth.  Provide  sufficient  $1  bills  for 
our  monetary  .system. 

Fifth.  Provide  a  supply  of  silver  for 
subsidiary  coins. 

Sixth.  Permit  the  operation  of  a  free 
commodity  market  for  sliver. 

I  have  listened  to  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  for  a  great  many  years.  I 
recall  very  well  the  situation  in  1946, 
when  the  legislation  was  last  before  Con- 
gress. The  legislation  is  no  longer 
needed,  because  the  price  of  silver  has 
gone  up  to  $1.28  an  ounce.  We  wish  to 
stabilize  it  for  industrial  purposes  and  to 
provide  enough  for  coinage  purjxtses  by 
our  Government.  That  is  what  the 
pending  bill  would  do. 


MILITARY  FOIiCES  IN  ALABAMA 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent mobilization  of  the  armed  might 
of  Federal  military  forces  in  the  vicinity 
of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  raises  a  constitu- 
tional question  of  grave  proportions.  In 
addition,  it  provides  another  unhappy 
example  of  how  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  are  gradually 
being  usurped  as  a  result  of  continued 
encroachment  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Let  us  remember  the  facts  in  the  Bir- 
mingham matter.  It  is  true  that  as  a 
result  of  the  provocative  activities  of 
outside  Eigitators  there  were  some  local 
disorders  in  Birmingham  on  Saturday 
night  and  Sunday  morning.  May  11  and 
12.  The  President,  despite  being  advised 
by  the  proper  Alabama  authorities — in- 
cluding the  Governor  and  the  two  U.S. 
Senators — that  Federal  troops  were  nei- 
ther needed  nor  desired,  issued  an  order 
Sunday  afternoon,  May  12,  directing  that 
about  3,000  specially  trained,  riot -control 
troops  be  sent  to  the  Birmingham  vi- 
cinity. He  did  this  despite  assurances  by 
State  officials  that  the  local  authorities 
were  fully  capable  of  handling  the  sit- 
uation. 

No  Federal  court  order  was  involved. 

There  was  no  violation  of  a  Federal 
statute. 

There  was  no  abandonment  of  their 
functions  by  the  local  police.  To  the 
contrary,  local  police  officers  and  State 
troopers  were  in  control  and  functioning 
fully  and  eCTectively. 

Thus  the  President  apparently  believes 
that  there  has  been  an  unlimited  and 
unrestrained  delegation  of  authority  to 
him  to  call  forth  Federal  military  forces 
to  supersede  and  replace  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  whenever  he  sees 
fit — even  before  there  has  been  a  viola- 
tion of  Federal  law  or  a  defiance  of  a 
Federal  court  decree.  If  we  accept  this 
belief  or  doctrine  as  valid  it  simply  means 
that  we  abandon  our  historic  freedom 
and  liberty  under  laws  prescribed  by  the 
people  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives. We  thus  open  the  doors  for  a 
future  military  dictatorship  In  this 
country. 


This  situation  faces  us  with  a  direct 
challenge  and  threat  to  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  government.  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  always  been  recognized  that 
the  preservation  of  the  authority  of  the 
States  in  purely  local  matters  is  as  essen- 
tial to  our  form  of  government  as  is  the 
maintenance  of  Federal  power  in  purely 
national  matters.  Second,  no  principle 
is  more  firmly  established  than  that  the 
President's  power  to  act,  if  any,  must 
stem  either  from  the  Constitution  itself 
or  from  an  act  of  Congress.  This  is  still 
as  true  today  as  it  was  when  our  govern- 
ment was  founded. 

It  begs  the  question,  of  course,  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  the  actions 
with  respect  to  Birmingham  by  saying 
that  the  troops  have  not  been  used  and 
may  not  be  used.  It  is  the  threat  of  their 
use  and  the  principle  which  is  involved 
which  is  of  importance.  None  of  us 
should  be  content  to  sit  idly  by  in  the 
face  of  this  direct  assault  upon  and 
threat  to  historic  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. 'Whether  the  troops  are  actually 
used  in  Birmingham  or  not  we  may  be 
very  sure  that — with  the  precedent  thus 
established — they  will  be  ordered  into 
action  on  some  occasion  in  the  future 
when  the  executive  department  should 
so  desire. 

Remembering  that  no  Federal  laws 
were  broken  in  the  Birmingham  situa- 
tion and  no  Federal  court  orders  defied, 
let  me  examine  briefiy  the  question  of 
the  President's  authority  to  usurp  the 
power  of  the  State  of  Alabama  to  deal 
with  local  and  internal  disorders. 

Section  4  of  article  rv  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provides: 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  In  this  Union  a  Republican  Form  of 
Government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  Invasion;  and  on  Application  of  the 
Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive  (when  the 
Legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against 
domestic  Violence. 

Clearly  this  confers  no  legal  authority 
upon  the  President  to  mobilize  the  troops 
in  the  Birmingham  case.  The  Governor 
of  Alabama  did  not  apply  for  Federal 
intervention.  On  the  contrary,  he  ex- 
pressly advised  the  President:  "The  situ- 
ation is  well  in  hand  and  law  and  order 
prevail"  and  asked  to  leave  the  entire 
matter  to  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. He  went  further  and  told  the 
President  that  the  unwarranted  presence 
of  military  forces  would  be  an  open  in- 
vitation to  a  resumption  of  street  rioting 
by  lawless  Negro  mobs  on  the  assimiption 
they  will  be  protected  by  Federal  mili- 
tary forces. 

The  inapplicability  of  section  4  of  ar- 
ticle IV  to  the  Alabama  situation  is  so 
manifest  that  the  President  did  not  rely 
upon  it.  Instead,  he  claimed  legal  justi- 
fication for  his  precipitate  action  imder 
paragraph  1  of  section  333  of  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code.  He  even  went  so 
far  as  to  claim  that  under  this  statute  he 
is  vested  with  all  the  powers  of  prose- 
cutor, judge,  and  jury  by  saying  that,  by 
the  statute: 

The  Congress  entrust*  to  the  President  all 
determinations  as  to  ( 1 )  the  necessity  for  ac- 
tion; (2)  the  means  to  be  employed;  and  (3) 
the  adequacy  or  Inadequacy  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  State  authorities  to  the  citizens 
of  that  State. 
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U  the  President  has  such  unreatricted 
and  dictatorial  power  as  Is  claUned  for 
him,  then  no  State  and  no  city  In  the 
country  is  safe  from  the  threat  of  mili- 
tary riile  at  the  whim  of  a  Chief  Execu- 
tive. 

I  think  that  a  mere  reading  of  section 
333  will  make  it  plain  that  it  does  not  In- 
vest the  President  with  the  sweeping  au- 
thority and  power  which  he  claims.  It  is 
in  the  following  language : 

Th«  President,  by  using  the  mlUtla  or  the 
armed  forces,  or  both,  or  by  any  other  means, 
shall  take  such  measures  as  he  considers 
necessary  to  suppress,  in  a  State,  any  Insur- 
rection, domestic  violence,  unlawful  combi- 
nation, or  conspiracy.  If  It — 

(1)  So  hinders  the  execution  of  the  laws 
of  that  State,  and  of  the  United  States  within 
the  State,  that  any  part  or  class  of  Its  people 
U  deprived  of  a  right,  privilege,  Immunity, 
or  protection  named  In  the  Constitution  and 
secxired  by  law,  and  the  constituted  authori- 
ties of  that  State  are  unable,  fall,  or  refuse  to 
protect  that  right,  privilege,  or  Unmunlty,  or 
to  give  that  protection;  or 

(3)  Opposes  or  obstructs  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  Impedes  the 
course  of  Justice  under  those  laws. 

We  may  dLsmiss  paragraph  2  of  the 
statute  since  the  President  did  not  In- 
voke it.  Under  paragraph  1.  three  things 
are  indispensable  before  the  President 
can  act.  There  must  be,  first,  an  insur- 
rection, domestic  violence,  unlawful  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  which,  second,  so 
hinders  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  that 
State,  and  the  United  States  within  the 
State,  that  any  part  or  class  of  Its  people 
is  deprived  of  a  right,  privilege,  immu- 
nity, or  protection  named  in  the  Consti- 
tution and  secured  by  law;  and,  third, 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  State 
must  be  unable,  fail  or  refuse  to  protect 
that  right,  privilege,  or  immunity,  or  to 
give  that  protection. 

It  Is  crystal  clear  that  these  three 
things  must  occur  in  concert  before  the 
statute  comes  Into  play.  If  one  or  more 
of  the  essential  elements  Is  not  present, 
no  Presidential  decree  or  flat  can  supply 
it.  and  the  statute  Is  clearly  Inapplicable. 

As  a  factual  matter  It  Is  clear  that  the 
domestic  violence  In  Birmingham  was 
not  such  as  to  hinder  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  Alabama  and  of  the  United 
States  so  as  to  deprive  anyone  of  a  right, 
privilege,  immunity,  or  protection  named 
In  the  Constitution  and  secured  by  law. 
It  Is  equally  clear  that  this  was  not  a  case 
where  the  local  authorities  were  unable, 
failed,  or  refused  to  give  the  required  pro- 
tection. The  President  was  assured  by 
the  chief  executive  of  Alabama  that  the 
situation  was  well  in  hand  and  that  law 
and  order  prevailed.  Thus  the  claim 
that  section  333  conferred  power  to  act 
flies  in  the  face  of  the  facts  and  falls  of 
its  own  weight. 

The  claim  that  the  Chief  Executive  has 
unlimited  discretion  to  act  under  this 
statute  Is  without  foundation.  It  is  true 
that  the  statute  vests  him  with  discretion 
as  to  the  measiu-es  to  be  taken  when  an 
appropriate  case  for  action  is  presented. 
However,  action  Is  Justified  If — and  only 
If — certain  facts  exist.  Where  the  facts 
are  nonexistent,  the  President's  author- 
ity is  likewise  nonexistent.  Pacts  which 
do  not  otherwise  exist  cannot  be  created 
by  a  Presidential  proclamation  or  decree. 

When  the  case  is  analyzed.  It  appears 
that  the  President  Is  in  the  position  of 


claiming  the  arbitrary  power  to  dispatch 
military  forces  to  deal  with  any  local  dis- 
order whenever,  wherever,  and  however 
it  may  occur.  This  is  the  very  power 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
labored  so  diligently  to  negate.  They 
never  intended  that  a  door  should  be 
opened  in  thi.s  manner  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  dictatorship  in  this  Nation  by 
the  use  or  threatened  use  of  military 
force. 

Governor  Wallace,  of  Alabama,  has 
now  brought  suit  to  prevent  che  use  of 
troops  in  Birmingham.  While  he  was 
correct  in  doing  so.  it  would  appear  that 
a  ready  technical  defense  to  the  action 
might  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  troops  are 
stationed  at  military  bases  and  have  not 
been  used  in  any  manner.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  the  court  might  not  reach 
the  real  issue  involved,  which  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
use  or  threaten  to  use  military  force  in 
such  a  situation.  It  is  well  for  us  to  re- 
member that  dictatorships  are  more  fre- 
quently created  by  the  threat  of  military 
mlsrht  than  by  its  actual  use. 

I  must  say  ako.  Mr  President,  that  I 
am  deeply  concerned  atx>ut  the  con- 
tinued invasion  of  the  Southland  or  any 
other  part  of  the  Nation  by  outside  agi- 
tators who  are  there  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  organize  demonstrations  and 
otherwise  promote  strife  and  turmoil. 
They  do  this  under  the  guise  of  obtain- 
ing so-called  civil  rights  for  members  of 
the  Negro  race. 

The  hard  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
Martin  Luther  King  and  his  co-workers 
went  to  Birmingham  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  stirring  up  conflict,  strife  and 
disorder.  King  wanted  to  be  put  In  Jail. 
He  and  his  co-workers  took  children  out 
of  school  and  marched  them  into  the 
business  district  of  the  city,  seeking  to 
have  them  arrested.  In  addition  to 
violating  local  statutes  and  ordinances. 
he  committed  the  common  law  crime  of 
inciting  to  riot.  Perhaps  a  word  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  or  the  Presi- 
dent advising  the  Negro  parents  to  re- 
turn their  children  to  school,  and  advis- 
ing the  leaders  of  the  agitation  to 
terminate  their  activities,  would  have 
quieted  the  entire  situation  quickly. 

At  the  time,  Martin  Luther  King  knew 
full  well  that  within  a  matter  of  weeks 
a  decision  would  be  rendered  by  the  Ala- 
bama Supreme  Court  which  might  put  in 
oflBce  in  the  City  of  Birmingham  a  new 
administration  pledged  to  consider  cer- 
tain of  the  grievances  of  King  and  his  as- 
sociates. He  would  not  await  the  deci- 
sion of  the  court.  He  wanted  to  create 
strife  and  disorder.  He  desired  to  be  put 
in  Jail. 

He  violated  a  court  injunction  that  had 
been  Imposed  upon  him  after  he  got 
there. 

The  pattern  of  activities  is  clear.  The 
agitators  move  into  a  peaceful  commu- 
nity, hold  meetings,  make  speeches,  or- 
ganize demonstrations,  and  otherwise 
play  upon  the  emotions  of  both  races  and 
excite  them  to  a  fever  pitch.  The  ac- 
tions almost  inevitably  produce  a  powder 
keg  situation  in  which  riots,  violence,  and 
even  bloodshed  become  almost  inevitable. 

When  this  point  is  reached  it  then  be- 
comes necessary  for  the  local  law  en- 
forcement   of&cials    to    take    action    to 


maintain  law  and  order.  The  actions  of 
the  law  officers  in  putting  down  the  dis- 
turbances results  in  appeals  to  Washing, 
ton     for    Federal     intervention.     These 

appeals — regardless   of    the    merits all 

too  often  receive  a  preconceived  and 
sympathetic  response. 

The  action  of  the  police  force,  the 
m.iyor.  the  board,  and  others  in  positions 
of  law  enforcement  in  Greenwood.  Miss 
during  recent  months  was  highly  com- 
mendable. Although  the  Mayor  ap- 
peared on  a  nationwide  television  pro- 
pram  and  made  a  fine  impression,  the 
facts  as  to  the  real  torture  from  day  to 
day.  the  harassment,  and  the  vile  insults 
and  epithets  hurled  at  those  olBcers  have 
never  been  told. 

It  clearly  Illustrates  the  pattern  of  con- 
duct and  hara.«;sment  and  the  efforts  be- 
ing made  In  larger  and  larger  areas  of 
the  country  by  strifemakers. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  days  In 
Birmingham,  earlier  in  Greenwood, 
Miss  ;  and  now  in  Durham  and  Greens- 
boro, N.C  ;  Nashville.  Tenn.;  Englewood. 
N.J.;  Cambridge.  Md..  and  other  places 
make  the  pattern  clear  and  obvious. 
They  also  make  it  clear  that  unless  firm 
and  responsible  action  is  taken,  the  ex- 
tremists on  both  sides  will  continue  to 
control,  and  strife  and  turmoil  will  per- 
sist— without  gain  to  anyone. 

In  Birmingham,  the  agitational  activ- 
ities of  the  demonstrators  appear  to  have 
resulted  in  some  sort  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  agitators  and  an  unofUcial 
local  group.  I  find  it  strange  that  a  Chief 
Executive  of  this  Nation  should  feel  com- 
pelled to  use  the  threat  of  military  might 
to  enforce  such  a  private  and  unofDcial 
agreement. 

I  think  that  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  Nation  would  best  be  served  if  the 
Federal  Government  would  abandon  Its 
irresponsible  policy  of  intervention  in 
local  affairs  each  time  there  is  a  local  dis- 
turbance. It  should  be  made  clear  that 
there  would  be  no  intervention  at  the  be- 
hest of  these  agitators  unless  there  is  a 
clear  necessity  for  such  intervention 
under  the  Constitution  or  an  act  of  the 
Congress.  This  policy  should  apply  most 
strongly  and  rigidly  In  the  case  of  inter- 
vention with  military  forces. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  needed  through- 
out the  country  Is  the  application  of  the 
elemental  and  fimdamental  rules  of  dis- 
cipline and  law  and  order — not  agitators 
who  preach  and  provoke  law  violations 
and  disorderly  conduct. 

Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia — the 
Capital  of  our  Nation — a  holiday  crowd 
of  60,000  erupted  into  a  near  riot  at  a 
footbaU  game  last  fall.  At  this  time,  the 
Metropolitan  Police  of  this  city  are  ac- 
tually begging  for  removal  of  the  restric- 
tions upon  police  activities.  Speaking 
in  April  of  this  year.  Chief  of  Police 
Robert  V.  Murray  said: 

What  Is  really  needed  Is  legislation  to  talc? 
the  shackle*  off  the  department. 

In  that  connection,  all  of  us  know  that 
the  usual  pleas  are  for  money  with 
which  to  employ  more  personnel  for 
the  various  governmental  departments. 
However,  in  this  case  when  the  Chief  of 
Police  in  Washington.  D.C. — and  I  am 
not  one  to  try  to  play  up  or  agitate  about 
such   matters — testified   before   a   con- 
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gressional  committee,  and  when  it  was 
pointed  out  to  him  that  recently  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  had  suggested  that  the 
size  of  the  District  of  Columbia  police 
force  be  Increased  from  3.000  to  3.500 
men.  Chief  Murray  gave  the  following 
extraordinary   and  unusual   answer: 

If  the  Senate  wants  to  give  us  more  police. 
that's  fine;  but  what  Is  really  needed  Is  legls- 
U'.lo.'i  to  take  the  shackles  off  the  depart- 
ment. 

Meaning  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  Department.  He  was  referring,  in 
that  cormection.  among  other  things — to 
the  Mallory  rule,  which  excludes  from 
evidence  in  a  criminal  trial  a  confession 
obtained  when  there  is  a  delay  between 
the  arrest  and  arraignment  of  a  defend- 
ant. Chief  Murray  said  that  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  Mallory  and  other 
ca.ses  "have  made  it  practically  impos- 
sible to  obtain  convictions  of  criminals 
in  the  many  serious  cases  where  neither 
scientific  evidence  nor  eyewitness  iden- 
tification is  available." 

I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  personal 
reference  in  this  connection,  emphasiz- 
ing the  position  taken  by  Chief  Murray. 
At  one  time,  I  was  a  district  attorney. 
Later,  I  was  a  trial  judge.  Particularly 
during  my  service  as  district  attorney,  I 
came  in  contact  with  all  kinds  of  cases. 
As  a  lawyer  and  as  a  former  pro.secuting 
attorney  and  a  former  official  for  law  and 
order.  I  know  that  the  Police  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  tied 
almost  hand  and  foot  in  connection  with 
some  of  Its  major  activities  which  are 
necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
law.  Furthermore,  the  police  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  restricted  by  not 
being  able  to  make  arrests  on  what  In 
the  old  days  we  called  "probable  cause" 
or  arrests  for-investlgation.  That  is  an 
essential  arm  of  the  law,  if  the  police 
are  to  be  effective. 

I  point  out  these  things,  not  to  bring 
discredit  upon  our  great  Capital — where 
I  live  most  of  the  year,  and  where  I  am 
a  taxpayer;  and  I  have  pride  in  the 
Capital  of  our  great  Nation — but  as  con- 
clusive proof  that  we  are  not  dealing 
with  a  theory.  Instead,  we  are  dealing 
with  hard  facts  of  life;  and  something 
must  be  done.  These  facts  establish  In 
Washington.  DC,  a  pattern  which  is 
spreading  to  the  other  areas  to  which 
reference   has  been   made. 

I  do  not  wish  to  bring  scare  stories  or 
bad  news;  but  I  hold  in  my  hand  an 
article  published  on  May  11  of  this  year 
in  the  Memphis,  Tenn..  Commercial 
Appeal.  The  article  was  written  by  Mr. 
Rle.srl,  a  well-known  columnist.  I  read 
from  the  article : 

A  massive  Negro  "march  on  Washington" 
coverglng  on  the  Capital  from  all  parts  of  the 
Nation,  by  car  caravans,  buses,  airplanes, 
trains,  and  even  on  foot,  is  being  detalledly 
planned   by    Negro    labor   leaders. 

Those  In  charge  of  the  logistics,  the 
routes,  the  demonstrations  here,  hope  to  put 
100,000  men  and  women  Into  the  Capital's 
streets.  Target  date  for  the  overland 
march  Is  October  4. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  informa- 
tion supplied  by  Mr.  Riesel  is  correct, 
but  certainly  such  activities  are  in  keep- 
ing with  the  times,  and  show  the  trend 
of  the  times  and  how  such  activities  are 
spreading. 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
briefly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  untjerstand.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  wishes 
to  conclude  his  speech.  I  serve  notice 
that  after  the  vote  is  taken  on  the  pend- 
ing treaty,  I  shall  undertake  to  answer 
some  of  the  points  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  making. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  further  indication 
of  the  wave  which  is  sweeping  over  the 
country.  I  point  out  that  the  school  of- 
ficials in  the  District  are  now  begging 
for  more  authority  to  enforce  discipline 
and  to  deal  with  unruly  pupils.  Dr.  Carl 
F.  Hansen.  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  requested  that  the  School  Board 
remove  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
corporal  punishment  or  "reasonable 
force"  to  restrain  and  correct  uncon- 
trollable pupils.  This  request  was  turned 
down  by  the  School  Board;  and  the  Con- 
gress is  now  involved  in  the  considera- 
tion of  a  bill  which  would  overrule  the 
Board  action  and  would  confer  the  au- 
thority which  Dr.  Hansen  seeks.  Dr. 
Hansen  has  had  many  years  of  experi- 
ence in  the  schools,  and  has  risen  to  his 
present  position  of  great  responsibility. 
In  his  testimony,  he  said,  in  substance, 
that  the  rule  banning  punishment  of 
that  kind  worked  for  a  while;  but  he 
says  that  conditions  have  become  so  bad 
that  he  and  the  teachers  are  so  greatly 
restricted  that  they  have  become  victims 
of  abuse,  unruly  conduct,  and  insults, 
and  that  now  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  keep  order;  and  that  he  has  changed 
his  mind  and  now  is  firmly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  unless  this  authority  is  con- 
ferred upon  them,  they  cannot  continue. 
Nevertheless,  the  School  Board  rejected 
his  request.  As  I  have  said,  a  bill  on  that 
subject  is  now  before  Congress. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier  in  my  remarks, 
each  day  the  newspapers  tell  us  of  the 
spread  of  violence  and  lawlessness  across 
the  Nation.  As  I  have  mentioned,  this 
situation  has  already  come  to  the  surface 
in  the  lower  South;  in  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
in  Durham  and  Greensboro.  N.C;  in 
Cambridge,  Md.;  in  Englewood,  N.J.;  in 
Chicago;  and  in  New  York  City. 

In  that  connection,  I  think  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  where  the  officials 
have  been  proceeding  in  a  quiet  and  non- 
disturbing  way,  and  in  many  ways  have 
been  very  generous  in  their  attitude. 

In  the  educational  city  of  Durham,  the 
home  of  Duke  University,  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  another  great  institution  at 
Raleigh,  the  people  are  overwhelmed.  As 
I  understand,  they  are  virtually  at  a 
standstill. 

In  the  New  York  Times  I  noticed  a 
well-documented  story  under  yesterday's 
date  about  the  use  of  the  parks  in  New 
York.  The  park  association  made  a  sur- 
vey and  was  amazed  to  find  that  the 
parks  were  not  being  used  for  the  fol- 
lowing reason; 

Fear  of  physical  violence  even  In  broad 
daylight  Is  driving  New  Yorkers  out  of  their 
parks,  the  park  association  warned  yesterday. 


I  do  not  know  that  that  situation  is 
connected  with  racial  difficulties.  I  am 
not  saying  that  It  is.  I  hope  it  Is  not. 
But  I  cite  it  as  an  illustration  of  what 
is  occurring  in  the  heart  of  that  great 
city.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  lawless- 
ness and  the  danger  that  lurks  even  for 
a  passerby.  In  the  daylight  the  jjeople 
are  afraid  to  use  the  parks  in  that  great 
city.  Those  are  the  conditions.  I  am 
not  reflecting  on  the  people  bs  a  whole. 
A  few  days  ago.  when  I  was  msiking 
a  long-distance  call,  the  long-distance 
operator  said  to  me,  "May  I  say  a  per- 
sonal word?"     I  told  her.  "Yes." 

She  said,  "Will  you  Senators  please 
pass  a  law  so  that  we  will  be  safe  to  go 
home  after  we  finish  our  days  work?" 
Mr.  President,  this  clear-cut  pattern 
of  local  disorders  and  disturbances  delib- 
erately created  by  those  who  are  ready 
and  willing  to  sow  strife  and  discontent, 
and  who  are  quickly  supiwrted  by  the 
use  or  threat  of  military  forces,  is  creat- 
ing a  new  and  unhealthy  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  this  country.  It  is  a  form 
of  government  which  is  far  removed 
from  that  envisioned  by  the  patriots  who 
created  this  Nation.  It  is  based  upon 
the  principle  and  concept  of  rule  by 
military  might  rather  than  the  estab- 
lished and  orderly  process  of  law. 

Such  disturbances,  with  the  quick  ap- 
plication or  threat  of  application  of 
military  might,  are  gradually  evolving 
a  new  concept  of  government  in  our 
great  Nation. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  how  far  this 
principle  is  to  be  extended?  Is  it  to  be 
applied  to  labor  disputes  and  disagree- 
ments? Is  it  to  be  applicable  in  all  cases 
where  inflamed  emotions  pit  group 
against  group?  Are  established  legal 
procedures  and  remedies  to  be  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  military  rule  in  all 
cases  of  local  disturbances  and  disorders 
involving  group  action? 

Will  we  apply  military  force  to  settle 
labor  and  other  disputes? 

If  so.  Mr.  President,  I  fear  that  our 
system  of  government  of  law  rather  than 
men  and  of  a  healthy  and  delicate  bal- 
ance of  Federal-State  relations  is  in 
jeopardy  as  never  before.  I  can  only 
hope  that  the  threatened  use  of  the 
Federal  troops  in  Birmingham  will  not 
become  the  precedent  which  will  even- 
tually result  In  the  destruction  of  the 
principles  of  individual  Uberty  and  free- 
dom upon  which  this  Nation  has  grown 
to  greatness. 

I  do  not  believe  that  President  Ken- 
nedy or  any  other  President  ought  to 
exercise  in  our  form  of  government  a 
power  that  is  as  serious,  as  delicate,  or  as 
dangerous  as  that  of  using  military  force 
in  our  day-to-day  affairs  in  dealing  with 
our  people. 

Since  1957.  less  than  6  years  ago.  mili- 
tary force  has  been  brought  into  play 
three  times  and  used  against  civilians  of 
our  Nation.  I  hope  that  the  President 
will  find  time  to  give  more  personal  at- 
tention to  the  facts  In  such  cases,  and 
thus  remove  himself  further  from  his 
advisers  who  are  partisans  in  this  field, 
and  thus  make  more  remote  the  chance 
of  conflict. 

I  yield  the  floor. 
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REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  LEGISLATION 
RELATING  TO  THE  PURCHASE  OP 
SILVER 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5389)  to  repeal  certain 
legislation  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
silver,  and  for  other  purposes. 

WX  RBVISK  OITR  SILVER  POLICI13  TO  RE»T,ECT 
THB  CHANGKD  SILVEB  SITUATION:  WHY  NOT  DO 
THX    SAICX    rOR    COLD' 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr  President.  I  am 
happy  to  support  H.R.  5389  to  repeal  cer- 
tain legislation  relative  to  silver.  It 
should  be  beneficial  to  our  silver  mines 
and  will  help  the  economy  of  those  areas 
in  the  United  States  where  silver  is 
mined.  It  will  have  other  beneficial 
results.  The  bill  is  sponsored  by  the 
administration.  It  has  been  enacted  by 
the  House  and  has  the  support  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency to  which  it  was  referred  and  which 
has  reported  it  favorably.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend those  who  have  brought  this 
proposed  legislation  to  this  stage  where 
its  being  enacted  into  law  may  be  an- 
ticipated. 

I  can  only  wish  that  the  administra- 
tion, and  particularly  its  Treasury  De- 
partment, would  take  a  correspondingly 
enlightened  attitude  on  gold.  I  can  only 
wish  that  the  administration  would 
similarly  take  the  lead  in  asking  the 
repeal  of  the  existing  restrictive,  indeed 
punitive,  legislation  affecting  gold. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee report  in  giving  the  background  of 
this  bill  states  that  in  November  of  1961. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon  recom- 
mended and  the  President  approved,  a 
revision  of  the  Government's  silver  poli- 
cies to  reflect  the  changed  silver 
situation. 

Well  said.  There  is  a  changed  silver 
situation  and  an  enlightened  and  pro- 
gressive administration  in  both  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  branches  therefore 
moves  to  revise  its  changed  situation  in 
regard  to  this  precious  metal. 

But  how  welcome  those  words  and 
the  attitude  they  reveal  would  be  If 
applied  also  to  an  even  more  precious 
metal — namely  gold. 

And  has  not  the  gold  situation  also 
changed?     Indeed  it  has. 

Twenty-nine  years  ago  President 
FYanklin  Delano  Roosevelt  raised  the 
price  of  gold  from  $20  70  an  ounce  to  $35. 
It  was  a  most  welcome  and  beneficial 
action.  It  gave  our  domestic  gold  indus- 
try a  tremendous  lift  and  it  prospered. 

Then  came  World  War  n  and  gold 
mining  was  suspended  by  governmental 
decree  as  not  necessary  during  the 
emergency,  although  that  was  not  done 
in  neighboring  Canada,  our  ally  In  the 
war.  During  that  period  our  gold  min- 
ing operations  were  suspended,  and 
much  of  the  gold  mining  machinery  suf- 
fered from  disuse.  When  gold  mining 
was  resumed  the  cost  of  machinery, 
materials,  and  labor  had  Increased.  But 
the  1934  price  remained.  It  has  re- 
mained fixed  at  that  price  established 
29  years  ago.  though  costs  have  steadily 
risen. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  unique  example 
of  discrimination  by  law  imposed  on  one 
and  only  one  Industry.    In  consequence 


our  gold  mining  is  on  the  way  to  extinc- 
tion. One  by  one  our  hard  rock  gold 
mines  have  shut  down.  One  by  one  the 
dredges  engaged  in  placer  gold  mining 
are  suspending  their  operations. 

But  so  far  this  administration,  like  Its 
predecessor,  has  come  up  with  no  plan, 
no  policy,  no  purpose  "to  reflect  the 
changed  gold  situation."  This  is  not 
a  partisan  matter.  The  failure  to  try  to 
revise  the  Government's  gold  policy  has 
been  equally  a  Republican  and  a  Demo- 
cratic failure. 

Meanwhile  our  gold  reserves  are  stead- 
ily dwindling. 

Repeatedly  in  recent  years  Members 
of  Congress  have  introduced  legislation 
designed  to  remedy  this  unhappy  situa- 
tion. Invariably  these  efforts  have  met 
the  opposition  of  the  administrations — 
past  and  present — opposition  dictated  by 
a  narrow  negative  attitude  of  their 
Treasury   Departments. 

This  legislation  has  sought  to  remedy 
the  dwindling  gold  problem  by  proposing 
a  subsidy  for  our  gold  miners.  The 
Treasury  Departments  opposition  is 
based  on  the  fear  that  such  a  subsidy 
may  be  interpreted  in  banking  circles 
as  a  preliminary  to  devaluating  the  dol- 
lar, although  there  is  no  basij  whatever 
for  this  apprehension. 

But — and  here  is  the  regrettable  and 
unjustifiable  aspect  of  the  executive  op- 
position, namely  that  while  disapprov- 
ing various  approaches  to  revising  its 
gold  policies  to  reflect  the  chantjed  situa- 
tion, it  fails  to  produce  any  ultimatlve 
remedies.  It  has  been  asked  to  do  so  by 
the  congressional  committees  concerned. 

While  applauding  therefore  the  ad- 
ministration's revision  of  its  silver  policy 
to  reflect  the  changed  silver  situation, 
there  are  Members  of  Congress,  of  whom 
I  am  one,  who  wish  it  would  correspond- 
ingly face  the  changed  gold  situation  and 
revise  its  policies  accordingly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER  (  Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT'S  COMMISSION  ON  AG- 
ING REPORTS  ON  'THE  OLDER 
AMERICAN"— THE  TRAGIC   FACTS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
President  John  F  Kennedy's  Council  on 
Aging  has  recently  prepared  a  report 
entitled  "The  Older  American."  vividly 
portraying  the  situation  faced  today  by 
nearly  18  million  people  65  or  older. 

This  report  is  one  of  the  finest  I  have 
ever  seen. 

It  proves  with  facts  and  figures  the 
urgent  need  to  help  this  older  10  percent 
of  our  Nation's  population  solve  growing 
economic,   health,   and  social   problems. 

The  Council  on  Aging  is  under  the 
chairmanship   of  Secretary   Celebrezze. 
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In  a  letter  of  transmittal  to  President 
Kennedy.  Secretary  Celebrezze  said: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  at  the  White 
House  on  Miu-ch  14.  1963.  you  expressed  the 
conviction  that  there  Is  need  to  Increase  pub- 
lie  concern  with  the  special  needs  of  the 
aging  In  this  Nation,  to  recognize  the  chal- 
lenges these  needs  present  to  public  and 
private  organizations,  and  to  understand  the 
largely  unt.ipped  resource  that  our  older 
citizens  represent  for  the  Improvement  of 
our  society.  The  Council  Is  in  complete 
agreement  with  these  views.  It  seems  ap- 
propriate that  our  first  report  should  present 
a  broad  picture  of  aging  In  America  as  a 
means  of  enlisting  Interest  and  concern  of 
Americans  generally. 

Some  of  the  facts  revealed  in  this  re- 
port are  shocking.  They  cry  out  for 
positive  action. 

For  example:  In  1961.  50  percent  of 
the  18  million  persons  65  and  over,  not 
in  institutions,  had  a  total  Income  of 
less  than  $1,000  for  the  year.  This  is  an 
income  of  $83  33  a  month. 

More  than  12  million  of  the  people  65 
and  over  have  at  least  one  chronic  im- 
paired health  condition  such  as  high 
blood  pressure,  arthritis.  diabete.s,  heart 
disease  or  mental  disorder. 

Since  1950.  the  cost  of  1  day  of  hospi- 
tal care  has  gone  up  125  percent  and  the 
cost  of  the  doctor  bill  is  up  by  47  per- 
cent. And  1  out  of  every  6  people  over 
65  will  go  to  the  hospital  some  time  dur- 
ing a  1-year  period,  to  face  an  average 
hospital  cost  of  $525. 

Some  old  people  who  do  not  have  the 
money  to  pay  do  not  go  to  the  hospital 
until  It  is  too  late. 

It  is  not  that  they  had  rather  die  than 
go.  It  is  that  they  do  not  want  charity; 
they  do  not  want  to  burden  relatives; 
they  do  not  always  have  proper  counsel. 

TTiey  do  not  have  the  legislative  help 
they  need.  Our  responsibility  could  not 
be  more  clearly  outlined  than  it  is  by 
this  report  on  the  health,  housing,  and 
Job  needs  of  the  aged.  Because  of  the 
superior  work  that  has  gone  into  the  re- 
search for  this  report.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  excerpts, 
amounting  to  a  summation  of  the  report 
on  "The  Older  American"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Report  or  President's  CouNcn,  on  Acinc — 
Who  Is  the  Oldeh  American? 

Page  1 :  "Probiibly  no  other  group  In 
America  has  been  more  thoroughly  studied 
In  the  past  15  years  than  the  aging.  His 
health.  His  housing.  His  emplo>-ment. 
His  happlne-ss.  His  habits.  Nearly  every- 
thing about  him  And  more  research  Is  con- 
stantly being  started,  and  stlU  more  will 
follow  " 

Pages  5  and  6:  "In  fact,  for  all  the  in- 
terest and  activity  which  has  surrounded  the 
older  American  •  •  •,  this  one  conclusion 
stands  out:  He  Uab  gained  longer  life — as 
a  result  of  scientific,  economic,  and  social  ad- 
vances In  this  century — but  is  left  without 
the  flnanrlal  means  to  solve  satisfactorily 
many  economic,  social,  and  medical  problems, 

"This  conclusTon  la  one  that  we.  as  a  na- 
tion,  have   not  fully  faced. 

"But  It  Is  the  one  that  millions  of  our 
older  people  have  to  face — day  In,  day  out. 
Many  are  poorly  housed,  poorly  fed.  Many 
are  forced  to  turn  to  their  children  or  to 
public    charity    for    the    medical    care    they 
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need.  'Many  have  been  shoved  into  a  dull, 
meaningless  existence  because  the  opportu- 
nities to  remain  active — to  tise  their  skills 
and  talents — are  not  available. 

"The  responsibility  to  help  them  rests  on 
UB  as  a  nation,  because  many  of  them  can- 
not solve  their  greatest  problems  alone  and 
because  their  problen^a  have  not  been  of 
their  own  choosing  but  forced  on  them  by  a 
changing  society. 

•It  Is  a  responsibility  which.  Lf  not  met 
now,  will  grow  greater  each  day.  The  nearly 
18  ninilon  older  Americans  will  be  20  million 
by  1970  and  over  32  million  by  the  year  2000. 

"Assigning  the  responsibility  is  not  easy. 
•  •  •  It  must  be  shared  by  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, by  private  organizations,  and  by 
individuals.  It  Is  no  more  the  sole  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  our  older  people  than 
It  Is  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  conrununl- 
tles  where  they  live  " 

Page  6:  "Some  of  (the  problems  of  older 
people)  can  best  be  dealt  with  through  Fed- 
eral legislation.  •  •  •  Others  can  only  be 
solved  by  changes  in  Individual  attitudes  and 
through  more  vigorous  application  of  the 
laws  and  programs  available. 

"Somehow,  through  leadership  and  educa- 
tion. It  must  be  recognized  that  a  citizen's 
desire  to  live  a  purposeful  life  does  not  end 
with  his  retirement.  It  must  also  be  made 
clear  that  skills  and  talents  do  not  suddenly 
end  with  retirement. 

"We  should  seek  out  new  means  to  use 
these  talents,  which  all  too  often  go  unused. 
It  Is  an  Incredible  waste  not  to  find  some 
way  to  put  this  vast  reservoir  of  ability  Into 
action. 

"None  of  what  has  been  said  before  should 
obscure  the  substanUal  progress  toward  as- 
suring greater  dignity  and  security  for  the 
Nations  older  citizens  made  In  the  past  15 
years. 

"But— so  much  still  has  to  be  done." 

INCOMX 

Page  7:  "No  matter  what  standard  might 
be  used  to  Judge  the  adequacy  of  the  In- 
comes of  today's  older  people,  one  point  Is 
clear:  Their  Incomes  are  usually  Inadequate 
for  even  a  modest  level  of  living. 

"Etesplte  the  obvious  inadequacy  of  their 
Incomes  generally,  today's  older  people  have 
much  more  Income  than  aged  i>eople  had  a 
dozen  years  ago.  In  1950.  there  were  12.3 
million  Americans  65  and  over  with  a  total 
Income  of  about  $15  billion,  while  the  17 
million  65  and  over  In  1961  had  a  total  In- 
come of  $35  billion. 

"And  they  are  better  off  individually.  In 
1961,  of  the  persons  65  and  older  who  were 
not  in  Institutions,  50  percent  had  less  than 
$1,000  for  the  year,  while  In  1950.  74  per- 
cent had  less  than  $1,000.  Also,  in  1961, 
about  14  percent  had  Incomes  of  more  than 
$3,000,  compared  with  7  percent  In  1950." 

Page  9:  "This  Is  encouraging  progress 
But,  most  of  the  aged  are  still  living  on  con- 
siderably less  than  an  adequate  Income." 

Pages  9  and  10:  "Half  the  older  couples 
In  the  United  States  have  an  Income  of  less 
than  $2,530  a  year,  and  half  of  them  have 
more  •  •  *.  Their  yearly  Income  is  only 
slightly  more  than  half  that  of  the  average 
younger  couple  •  •  •  even  when  allowance 
Is  made  for  the  Federal  tax  breaks  (older 
people)  receive  •  •  •.  The  average  older 
(person)  living  alone  has  an  Income  of  only 
$1,055  a  year  •  •  •.  The  older  male(s) — on 
an  average — have  a  yearly  Income  of  $1,315 
If  they  are  living  alone,  while  the  average 
older  woman  has  only  $960  •  •  *.  The  aver- 
age older  person  living  with  a  relative  had 
an  Income  of  only  $463  In  1961 — the  older 
male  had  $895  and  the  older  female  $350." 

Page  11:  "The  dilemma  posed  by  this  slt- 
uaU^)n  •  •  •  Is  faced  by  millions  of  older 
AJCherlcans  today  •  •  •.  Action  Is  necessary 
not    only    for    the    benefit    of    today's    older 


people  but  to  asstire  that    tomorrow's  aged 
are   not  confronted  with   the  same  Income 

gap. 

"It  Is  likely,  however,  that  the  lot  of  to- 
morrow's older  American  will  be  somewhat 
better  than  today's.  This  Is  true  becavise 
some  of  the  Improvements  made  In  retire- 
ment security  programs  in  recent  years  have 
not  yet  been  fuUy  realized. 

"Thus.  whUe  the  economic  outlook  for  to- 
morrow's older  American  steadUy  Improves, 
a  gap  between  Income  and  needs  will  remain 
unless  additional  efforts  are  made  to  close 
it." 

HEALTH 

Page  12 :  "Millions  of  older  Americans  en- 
joy relatively  good  health  and  many  of  them 
can  be  almost  as  active  as  they  were  when 
they  were  years  younger.  Many  of  those 
with  disabilities  have  learned  to  live  with 
them  and  accept  their  limitations. 

"But,  most  have  become  the  prey  of  at 
least  one  disease  that  will  stick  with  them 
as  long  aa  they  live.  It  Is  part  of  the  toll 
the  years  have  taken.  It  Is  grim  evidence 
that  the  causes  and  cures  are  still  to  be 
found  for  the  diseases  that  come  with  age. 

"And  It  is  dramatic  proof  of  the  health- 
care problems  faced  by  older  Americans  who 
are  caught  between  rising  medical  and  hos- 
pital costs  and  their  low,  relatively  fixed  in- 
comes. 

"Many  older  Americans  do  not  get  the  care 
they  need  because  they  are  too  proud  to 
accept  charity  or  other  outside  financial  help. 
And  they  do  not  want  to  be  a  burden  on 
their  famllleB." 

Page  15:  "For  the  older  American,  his  ma- 
jor concern  over  medical  care  Is  the  poe- 
BibiUty  of  going  into  a  hospital.  This  Is  true 
because  the  hospital  bills  are  usually  large, 
they  can  come  without  warning,  and  they 
usually  must  be  paid  at  once. 

"Of  the  1  in  6  aged  persons  who  Is  hos- 
pitalized in  a  year,  the  hospital  bill — not  In- 
cluding doctor's  and  other  expenses — aver- 
age about  $525. 

"Thus,  we  have  a  serious  gap  between  the 
care  most  older  people  need  and  their  ability 
to  pay  for  the  care — either  through  health 
Insurance  or  from  Income  or  savings. 

"One  deceptive  feature  of  the  health-care 
picture  Is  the  degree  to  which  private  health 
plans  cover  costs.  While  more  than  half  of 
the  aged  have  such  coverage,  much  of  this 
Insurance  is  very  limited. 

"A  study  of  the  health  problems  of  the 
older  American  made  recently  estimated 
their  health  Insurance  does  not  meet  more 
than  one-sixth  of  total  medical  costs  of  the 
Insured  or  one-fourteenth  of  the  total  for  all 
the  aged." 

Page  19:  "Of  the  various  types  of  help  (re- 
ceived by  older  people  toward  the  payment 
of  their  medical  billE)  public  programs  are 
responsible  for  more  than  $1  In  every 
$4  •  •  •.  The  most  Important  single  public 
program — considering  the  dollars  spent — Is 
the  public  assistance  aid  given  through  the 
Federal-State  programs  of  old-age  assistance 
(OAA)  and  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
(MAA).  In  1962.  for  example,  about  $635 
million  was  spent  by  the  States  and  Federal 
GMvemment. 

"The  M.'VA  program  In  1962  helped  to  pay 
medical  bills  each  month  for  about  1  In  every 
200  older  Americans,  and  the  average  month- 
ly pajrments  were  Just  over  $200.  The  pro- 
gram now  operates  in  half  the  States. 

"Further,  of  the  $245  million  fpent  under 
the  program  last  year.  88  percent  of  It  was 
spent  In  five  States— New  York,  California. 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Of  the  aged  receiving  help  during  a  month, 
73  percent  were  concentrated  In  the  same  five 
States,  although  less  than  one-third  of  the 
Nation's  aged  live  there." 

EMPLOYMENT 

Page  20:  "Employment  has  different  mean- 
ings for  different  older  Americans,  depending 


upon  their  Individual  needs  and  wants.  It 
means  full-time  remunerative  work  for  one; 
for  another,  a  part-time  Job  to  supplement 
a  pension  Income;  for  still  another,  voluntary 
work  In  his  home  community  or  even  abroad 
In  the  Peace  Corps.  To  others,  employment 
means  a  place  to  go  every  day — and  the  pay- 
check is  a  m.inor  consideration. 

"As  the  needs  and  wants  relating  to  em- 
ployment differ  among  older  Americans,  so 
do  the  opportunities  for  satisfying  those 
needs  and  desires.  For  the  opportunities  of 
obtaining  or  retaining  employment  are  sub- 
ject to  many  severe  restrictions. 

"A  major  restriction  lies  In  the  age  dis- 
crimination In  hiring  or  In  selection  for  re- 
training. Others  are  forced  to  quit  work 
because  of  compulsory  retirement  policies." 

Page  23:  "Despite  many  efforts  of  public 
and  private  organizations  to  deal  adequately 
with  the  employment  problems  of  older 
Americans,  these  problems  have  persisted 
and  grown  worse  with  the  passing  years. 
This  situation  will  continue  unless  urgent 
recognition  is  given  to  the  vital  Importance 
of  employment  In  the  lives  of  older  as  well 
as  younger  people." 

HOUSING  t 

Page  24:  "A  suitable  place  to  live  Is  a 
necessity  for  the  older  American  who  wants 
to  live  a  useful  and  Independent  life  Just  as 
It  Is  for  a  younger  person.  But  an  adequate 
home  for  an  older  person  Is  often  quite  dif- 
ferent from  wiiat  would  be  adequate  for  a 
younger  person.  Older  people  have  smaller  ' 
Incomes,  their  health  Is  usually  poorer,  and, 
of  today's  nearly  18  million  people  65  or  over, 
nearly  1  out  of  4  lives  alone. 

"Of  the  people  65  or  older  who  head  house- 
holds, about  one-third  live  In  dilapidated 
housing,  deteriorated  housing  which  may  or 
may  not  have  all  plumbing  facilities,  or  in 
housing  that,  though  sound,  lacks  some  or 
all  plumbing  facilities. 

"In  addition,  many  older  Americans  live 
In  housing  units  which  are  too  large,  too 
costly,  or  too  InelBclent  or  unsafe  for  the 
special  needs  which  come  with  age. 

'T>esplte  the  unpleasant  view  these  facts 
conjure,  the  outlook  for  Improvement  Is 
bright.  For  In  no  area  of  Federal  housing 
programs  has  progress  during  the  past  2  years 
been  more  dramatic  than  In  housing  for 
the  elderly.  The  progress  has  been  based 
on  cooperation  between  private  groups  and 
governmental  agencies  with  emphasis  on 
local  initiative  and  local   action." 

Page  27:  "The  amount  of  private  hoiising 
which  has  been  made  available  to  older 
people  without  the  aid  of  Federal  funds  is 
unknown,  but  the  n\imt>er  of  units  is  small 
In  relation  to  the  need.  WhUe  the  progress 
has  been  rapid— for  housing  built  with  the 
aid  of  both  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States — the  actual  number  of  units  built  is 
only  a  small  contribution  to  the  need. 

"But,  the  basic  effort  toward  Improving 
the  housing  of  older  people  Is  underway. 
Expansion  of  the  efforts  will  require  con- 
tlr.UPd  thought,  energy,  and  capital  by  all 
levels  of  government  and  by  private  Indus- 
try." 

RETIREMENT    PLANNING    AND    COUNSELING 

Page  28:  "Employers,  unions,  community 
leaders  and  others  have  an  Important  role 
In  helping  people  with  their  retirement  ad- 
justments and  difficulties.  A  tiny  beach- 
head has  been  won,  but  It  needs  to  be  greatly 
enlarged. 

"Most  of  all,  those  nearlng  retirement 
should  be  encouraged  to  look  ahead  and 
plan  for  the  adjustments  they  will  need  to 
make." 

A  PLAC*  IN  THE  COMMUNITT 

Page  29:  "For  many  retired  people,  noth- 
ing IB  quite  so  difficult— or  quite  so  Im- 
portant— as  maintaining  a  useful  and  con- 
genial place  In  the  community  around  them 
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•  •  •.  Retirement  Is  a  sudden  new  way 
of  life  for  the  older  American  He  has  a 
different  role  In  society  and  In  his  family 
relation*  •  •  •.  At  the  worst.  It  erodes  to 
a  state  that  has  t>e«n  called  retirement 
shock."  For  some,  on  the  other  hand,  retire- 
ment may  prove  to  be  the  most  fruitful 
period  of  their  lives  " 

Pages  29  and  30  "Our  communities  have 
the  primary  responsibility  (to  provide  older 
people  with  activities*.  In  838  communi- 
ties today  there  are  organized  councils  on 
the  aging.  This  Is  a  healthy  beginning— 
but  only  a  beginning.  Many  more  orga- 
nized programs  are  needed,  and  many  of 
those  that  have  been  started  need  to  be  ex- 
panded •  •  •.  No  community  today  offers 
all  services  needed  by  Its  citizens.  The 
greatest  single  lack  Is  manpower.  Con- 
versely, one  of  the  older  American's  most 
poignant  needs  Is  an  opportunity  for  pur- 
poseful activity.  It  is  vitally  Important  that 
communities  organize  programs  through 
which  these  two  needs  can  serve  each  other  " 

SOMEONE   TO    CARE 

Page  35:  "One  fact  stands  out\s  we  grow 
older:  The  years  force  our  body  to  pay  a 
toll.  The  effect  Is  at  least  a  gradual  de- 
cline in  our   ability  to  be  active. 

"Thus,  we  see  among  our  older  Amer- 
icans several  million — mostly  In  their  70s. 
80s.  and  90  s— whom  the  toll  has  made  frail 
and  disabled.  They  need  special  care  and 
attention  to  be  active  at  all  or  to  regain 
lost  strength  and  abilities 

"Out  of  their  needs  and  the  needs  of  other 
older  people  in  the  past,  special  kinds  of 
health  services  and  living  arrangements  have 
grown — nursing  homes,  homes  for  the  aged, 
home  health  care,  homemaker  services,  foster 
homes. 

"Unfortunately,  the  need  for  such  serv- 
ices and  home  arrangements  far  exceeds  the 
supply,  and  those  available  are  often  very 
Inadequate  or  too  expensive.  But,  with  the 
growth  In  the  number  of  older  people  and 
the  realization  that  they  have  special  needs. 
the  situation  Is  gradually  Improving." 

Page  39:  "In  1961,  more  than  half  a  million 
older  Americans  lived  in  23.000  nur?lng 
homes  or  other  types  of  homes  providing 
nursing  or  supportive  services 

"Many  of  these  nursing  homes,  unfortu- 
nately, are  unsatisfactory  by  any  modern 
standard.  Many  are  converted  residences. 
Many  are  deteriorated  and  actually  unsafe. 
The  number  of  'acceptable'  nursing-home 
beds  is  far  short  of  the  need" 

Page  41:  "Against  this  rather  grim  plctxire 

•  •  •  there  are  these  facts  More  skilled 
nursing  homes  are  becoming  available,  and 
Government  help  Is  increasing  •  •  *.  Fed- 
eral assistance  In  building  nursing  homes  Is 
available  through  four  separate  Federal 
agencies." 

A     SHOBT     LOOK      BACK,      A     LONG     LOOK     AHEAD 

Page  43  "The  problems  of  the  older  Amer- 
ican •  •  •  have  come  dangerously  close  to 
making  him  a  second-class  citizen.  But  rec- 
ognition of  the  problems  and  their  danger 
has  prompted  substantial  action  to  solve 
them. 

"During  the  1963  flscal  year,  the  Federal 
Government  wUl  spend  or  administer  $17 
billion  for  the  nearly  18  million  older  Amer- 
icans over  65  and  will  also  provide  special  tax 
savings  of  $775  million. 

"Much  of  the  money — more  than  $13  bil- 
lion— will  come  from  Federal  trust  funds  in 
payments  for  social  security,  railroad  retire- 
ment, and  civil  service  retirement. 

"Ten  years  ago  only  3  5  million  older  Amer- 
icana and  their  dependents  were  collecting 
social  security  payments.  Today.  12  7  mil- 
lion collect  such  payments — almost  four 
times    the    total    In   January    1953. 

"Part  of  this  growth  results  from  the 
changes  made  In  the  past  2  years. - 

Page  44:  "A  good  benchmark  for  measur- 
ing what  has  been  done  recently  U  the  prog- 


ress made  toward  easing  the  dlfflcultlea  of 
older  people  since  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  m  January  1961. 

"From  this  Conference  came  a  detailed  re- 
port charting  national  goals  and  efforts  to 
be  undertaken  If,  In  fact,  our  Nation  Is  to 
make  possible  for  Its  older  people  a  high 
degree  of  Independence. 

"The  progress  has  been  Impressive  Eighty 
percent  of  the  Conference  recommendations 
for  specific  Federal  action  have  been  carried 
out — either  wholly  or  to  a  substantial  de- 
gree  ' 

Page  45:  "In  spite  of  these  investments  to 
correct  the  Inequities  faced  by  our  older 
people,  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 
Their  numbers  are  large,  and  their  needs  are 
great. 

"As  the  facts  surrounding  their  health 
problems  show,  the  primary  need  of  older 
Americans  Is  a  basic  plan  of  hospital  insur- 
ance. President  Kennedy  explained  the  need 
this  way  In  his  special  message  to  the  Con- 
gress: A  proud  and  resourceful  Nation  can 
no  longer  ask  Its  older  people  to  live  In 
constant  fear  of  a  serious  Illness  for  which 
adequate  funds  are  not  available.  We  owe 
them  the  right  of  dignity  In  sickness  as 
well  as  In  health.  We  can  achieve  this  by 
adding  health  Insurance — primarily  hospi- 
talization Insurance — to  our  successful  social 
security  system.'  " 

P.ige  46:  "The  President's  plan  would  not 
only  ease  the  health  problems  of  the  Nation's 
older  people  but.  In  effect,  give  many  of 
them  additional  Income.  The  money  they 
now  use  for  needed  hospitalization  would  be 
available  for  other  essentials,  such  as  better 
food,  better  housing,  and  better  living  gen- 
erally. 

But  the  Incomes  of  many  would  remain 
Inadequate.  It  Is  vital — as  President  Ken- 
nedy has  directed — that  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Social  Security  Financing  consider 
extensions  of  protection  and  coverage,  the 
adequacy  of  benefits,  and  other  possible  Im- 
provements." 

Page  48:  "In  addition  to  the  adoption  of 
these  recommendations,  we  hope  that  more 
States  will  put  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  programs  Into  effect.  Currently,  only 
halt  the  States  and  three  territories  have 
done  so  These  programs  will  be  a  neces- 
sary supplement — for  the  needy  older  peo- 
ple—  to  the  President's  hospital  instirance 
program  under  social  security  It  la  also 
hoped  that  the  States  which  have  very  limit- 
ed   M.\A    programs   will   expand    them. 

"The  Welfare  Administration  Is  actively 
cooperating  with  the  States  and  providing 
them  technical  assistance  to  establish  or 
expand  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  un- 
der the  Kerr-Mills  Act. 

"But  the  work  ahead  cannot  all  be  as- 
signed to  the  Federal  Government.  This  Is 
neither  desirable  nor  possible.  The  effort 
must  be  a  partnership  in  which  all  levels 
of  government — Federal,  State,  and  local — 
Join  with  private  and  public  organizations, 
community  group>s,  employers,  and  unions 
to  pool  their  strength.  From  such  effort 
must  Inevitably  come  the  opportunity  for 
the  older  .American  fully  to  participate  In 
the  Nations  affairs  and  fully  to  share  In 
the  fruits  of  Its  labor  " 


STATE  OP  HAWAII  APPROVES 
GI  BILL 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  Senator.s  know,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Veteran.s"  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare  has 
been  conducting  hearings  for  the  past 
several  weeks  on  8.  5,  a  bill  which  would 
provide  educational  and  other  readjust- 
ment benefits  for  cold  war  veterans. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  received 
growing  support  among   the  people  of 


this  country.  On  March  9,  1963.  the  ^ 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Second 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaa 
adopted  House  Concurrent  Resolution  21 
requesting  Congress  to  provide  a  peace- 
time veterans  education  program  The 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  concurred 
on  April  11,  1963. 

The  50th  State  has  asserted  its  leader- 
ship in  this  field.  These  magic  islands 
successively  a  kingdom,  a  republic,  a  ter- 
ritory, now  a  State,  this  place  of  beauty, 
now  works  for  education  and  progress 
and  Justice  Not  content  to  rest  solely 
on  old  laurels  of  beauty  and  recreation 
and  agricultural  production.  Hawaii  now 
shows  her  leadership  in  new  fields.  The 
50th  State  is  showing  the  way  in  the 
soaring  sixties;  the  50th  State  is  a  lead- 
ership State  in  this  second  half  of  the 
20th  century, 

Mr.  Presideiit.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
21.  a  retolution  of  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House    CoNCtmRENT    Resolution    21 

Whereas  the  veterans'  education  program 
estiiblished  by  the  Federal  Government  has 
provided  for  the  training  and  education  of 
thousands  of  veterans  of  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  conflict;  and 

Whereas  the  education  of  these  veterani 
h;\3  Increased  the  educational  level  of  the 
citizens  of  our  great  Nation  and  has  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  strength,  well-being,  and 
economy  of  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas,  since  February  1.  1955.  educa- 
tional benefits  provided  lor  persons  serving 
In  the  Armed  Forces  have  not  been  avail- 
able; and 

Whereas  thousands  of  our  veterans  have 
been  deprived  of  the  educational  opportu- 
nities once  available  under  the  veterans' 
education  program,   and 

Whereas  It  Is  believed  that  the  benefits  en- 
Joyed  by  veterans  under  the  veterans"  educa- 
tion program  should  be  extended  to  apply  to 
all  qualified  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  for 
such  time  as  the  selective  service  law  re- 
mains In  effect     Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Renolved  by  the  house  of  Tepresentatives  of 
the  second  State  legislature  regular  sess\on 
of  1963  [the  senate  concurring) .  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  It  is 
hereby  resjjectfuUy  requested  to  extend  edu- 
cational benefits  to  all  persons  who  have  en- 
tered military  service  since  February  1,  1956, 
and  that  such  educational  benefits  be  con- 
tinued for  as  long  as  the  selective  service  law 
remains  In  effect:   and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  con- 
current resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Members  of 
Hawalls  delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


THE  TALMADGE-HUMPHREY  BILL- 
NEW  APPROACH  TO  COTTON 
PRICING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  executive  council  of 
the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America. 
AFL-CIO.  CLC.  has  urged  in  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  Congress  enact  the  so- 
called  Talmadge-Humphrey  bill  as  the 
best  approach  to  the  achievement  of  a 
one-price  cotton  system.  As  the  resolu- 
tion points  out.  a  new  approach  to  the 


problem  of  cotton  prices  is  badly  needed 
m  the  face  of  inflated  domestic  cotton 
prices  and  subsidized  American  cotton 
exports  which  benefit  foreign  mills. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
m.\dce1  and  I  have  been  working  on  a 
solution  to  this  problem  for  more  than 
4  years.  He  has  taken  the  lead  in  this 
and.  rightly  so.  His  leadership,  I  might 
add,  has  been  great.  He  is  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  problems  faced  by 
cotton  producers,  millers,  and  exporters. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  associated  with  him  in 
this  bill,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  given  seri- 
ous consideration  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  which 
currently  is  holding  hearings  on  cotton 
legislation. 

The  Talmadge-Humphrey  bill — known 
as  the  Cotton  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 
S.  1190 — would  allow  the  market  price 
of  cotton  to  fall  to  the  world  price  level 
and  provide  producer  payments  neces- 
sary to  sustain  farm  income  on  an  equi- 
table basis.  As  the  executive  council  of 
the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America 
points  out,  under  this  plan  the  great 
majority  of  cotton  farmers  who  produce 
less  than  15  bales  a  year  would  be  as- 
sured the  same  return  per  bale  as  at 
present,  but  the  market  price  would  not 
be  inflated  and  the  Government  would 
not  be  burdened  with  the  expense  of 
storing  and  selling  cotton. 

The  resolution  further  states,  and  ac- 
curately so,  that  adoption  of  the  Tal- 
madge-Humphrey bill  would  reduce  the 
domestic  cost  of  cotton  by  one-fourth 
and  would  lead  to  an  increase  in  mill 
consumption  of  at  least  10  percent.  New 
job  opportunities  would  be  created  for 
some  35.000  cotton  textile  workers,  and 
the  American  consumer  would  benefit 
from  the  ability  to  buy  cotton  textile 
products  at  a  saving  of  approximately 
$500  million  a  year.  The  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram would  be  $50  million  a  year  less 
than  that  involved  in  the  proposal  to 
provide  a  subsidy  of  8' 2  cents  a  pound  to 
compensate  the  textile  industry  for  the 
inflated  cost  of  cotton  under  the  two- 
price  system. 

Mr.  President,  my  own  State  of  Min- 
nesota produces  no  cotton.  But  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that  individual  commodity 
problems  are  not  limited  to  the  areas  in 
which  the  products  are  produced.  They 
are  the  problems  of  all  Americans  and, 
BIS  such,  must  be  seriously  considered  by 
all  Members  of  Congress.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  and  due  to  the  fact  that  I  always 
have  maintained  that  a  direct  payment 
to  the  producer  is  the  best  way  to  provide 
a  fair  price  to  the  farmer,  that  I  have 
Joined  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  TalmadceI  in  introducing  the  Cot- 
ton Domestic  Allotment  Act.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  supporting 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  in  respect  to 
this  badly  needed  and  sensible  legisla- 
tive solution  to  the  problems  currently 
t)eing  faced  by  our  cotton  farmers,  our 
textile  mills,  and  exporters. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  resolution  of  the  executive 
council  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America,  AFL-CIO.  CLC.     . 


There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nbw  Approach  to  Cotton -Pricing 

A  new  approach  to  the  problem  of  cotton 
prices  Is  badly  needed.  The  present  system 
of  Government  suppKjrts  creates  an  Intoler- 
able Inequity. 

Domestic  cotton  prices  are  Inflated  while 
exports  of  American  cotton  are  subsidized 
for  the  benefit  of  foreign  mills.  As  a  result, 
Imports  of  cotton  textile  products  have  sky- 
rocketed, while  domestic  mill  consumption 
has  fallen.  The  8'/2  cents  per  pound  differ- 
ential In  cotton  costs  enjoyed  by  foreign 
producers  Imposes  an  Impossible  burden  on 
the  U.S.  textile  Industry. 

The  Inequity  of  the  two-price  system  has 
long  been  recognized.  In  May  1961  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  directed  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  find  the  means  of  eliminating 
"the  adverse  differential  In  raw  cotton  costs 
between  domestic  and  foreign  mills."  The 
Department's  effort  to  accomplish  this 
through  an  equalization  fee  on  Imports  was 
frustrated  by  a  Tariff  Commission  ruling  In 
1962. 

It  Is  now  up  to  the  Congress  to  deal  with 
this  problem  at  Its  source;  namely,  the  cot- 
ton price-support  program.  This  program 
has  failed  to  fulfill  Its  purpose.  The  high 
level  at  which  prices  are  supported  has  stifled 
consumption  and  Induced  growers  to  ex- 
pand production  despite  acreage  limitations. 
Huge  surpluses  have  piled  up.  The  carryover 
of  cotton  Is  expected  to  reach  10.6  million 
bales  on  August  1,  1963 — 2.8  million  over  the 
previous  year's  level  and  the  largest  total 
since  1957.  The  total  cost  of  the  cotton 
support  and  export  subsidy  programs  will 
come  to  over  $1  billion  In  this  fiscal  year. 

It  Is  high  time  that  we  faced  up  to  the 
need  for  establishing  a  dome.^tlc  cotton  price 
equal  to  the  world  price.  This  can  be 
achieved  without  reducing  the  Income  of  the 
cotton  farmer. 

Senators  Talmadce  and  Humphrey  have  In- 
troduced a  bill — the  Cotton  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act,  S.  1190 — which  would  allow  the 
market  price  of  cotton  to  fall  to  the  world 
price  level  and  provide  producer  payments 
necessary  to  sustain  farm  income  on  an 
equitable  basis.  Under  this  plan,  the  great 
majority  of  cotton  farmers  who  produce  less 
than  15  bales  a  year  would  be  assured  of  the 
same  return  per  bale  as  at  present,  but  the 
market  price  would  not  be  Inflated  and  the 
Government  would  not  be  burdened  with  the 
expense  of  storing  and  selling  cotton. 

Adoption  of  the  Talmadge-Humphrey  bill 
would  reduce  the  domestic  cost  of  cotton 
by  one-fourth  and  would  lead  to  an  Increase 
In  mill  consumption  of  at  least  10  percent. 
New  Job  opportunities  would  be  created  for 
some  35.000  cotton  textile  workers.  And  the 
American  consumer  would  benefit  from  the 
ability  to  buy  cotton  textile  products  at  a 
savings  of  approximately  $500  million  a  year. 

The  cost  of  this  program  would  be  $50 
million  a  year  less  than  that  Involved  In 
the  proposal  to  provide  a  subsidy  of  S'./j  cents 
a  pound  to  compensate  the  textile  Industry 
for  the  inflated  cost  of  cotton  under  the 
two-price  system. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  executive 
council  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America,  AFL-CIO,  CLC.  that  we  urge  the 
Congress  to  enact  the  Talmadge-Humphrey 
bill  as  the  best  approach  to  the  achievement 
of  a  one-price  cotton  system. 


FOOD    FOR    PEACE:    WHAT    IT    IS — 
HOW  IT  WORKS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
third  annual  export  issue  of  the  Soybean 
Digest,  the  May  1963  edition,  contains 
an  article   I   wrote  entitled   "Pood  for 


Peace:  What  It  Is— How  It  Works,"  I 
call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
because  I  feel  it  is  a  good  explanation 
of  our  food-for-peace  program.  It  goes 
through  Public  Law  480  title  by  title, 
discussing  in  a  manner  which  can  be 
readily  understood  the  role  of  each  of 
the  several  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Government  involved  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  the  sponsor 
of  food  for  peace.  But  what  pleases  me 
the  most  is  that  this  program  is  no 
longer  seen  as  one  of  surplus  disposal, 
but  as  a  humanitarian  endeavor  to  share 
our  agricultural  surpluses  with  those  less 
fortunate  than  ourselves.  As  I  point 
out  In  my  article: 

This  not  only  is  a  material  program,  even 
though  materials  are  involved.  It  not  only 
is  a  political  program,  even  though  foreign 
policies  are  Involved.  It  not  only  Is  an  agri- 
cultural program,  even  though  food  and  fiber 
are  involved.    This  is  a  moral  program. 

It  is  significant  that  since  enactment 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  Public  Law 
480,  more  than  100  million  tons  of  U.S. 
food  and  fiber — worth  more  than  $11 
billion — have  been  shared  with  people  of 
other  countries.  This  is  an  achieve- 
ment of  which  all  Americans  can  be 
proud. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  my  article  entitled  "Food  for 
Peace:  What  It  Is — How  It  Works."  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
food-for-peace  press  release  which  was 
issued  January  22,  1963,  entitled  "Food- 
for-Peace  Donations  Reach  92  Million 
People." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and   press   release   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Food  for  Peace:  What  It  Is — How  It  Works 
(By  Hubert  H.  Humphrey) 

Frequently  one  of  my  friends  in  the  soy- 
bean business  asks  me,  "What  exactly  Is  food 
for  peace?  How  does  it  work,  and  how  do  we 
fit  into  the  picture?" 

Food  for  peace  Is  both  a  policy  and  a  pro- 
gram of  the  U.S.  Government.  It  also  has 
two  purposes:  To  move  U.S.  farm  products 
abroad,  and.  at  the  same  time,  to  help 
hungry  people  around  the  world. 

This  not  only  is  a  material  program,  even 
though  materials  are  Involved.  It  not  only 
Is  a  political  program,  even  though  foreign 
pKDllcies  are  involved.  It  not  only  is  an 
agricultural  program,  even  though  food  and 
fiber  are  Involved.     This  Is  a  moral  program. 

Under  food  for  peace  we  have  been  .ible 
to  feed  hungry  people,  provide  employment, 
build  hospitals,  build  roads,  build  schools, 
provide  scholarships,  translate  books,  publish 
magazines,  give  research  grants,  and  many 
more  things.  All  of  this  has  been  done  with 
products  like  edible  oils,  wheat  and  flour. 
dry  milk  and  other  dairy  products,  beans,  and 
feed  grains. 

The  food-for-peace  progam  Is  possible  be- 
cause of  the  success  of  America's  farmers. 
Farmers  make  up  only  8  percent  of  our  total 
population,  yet  they  feed  us  with  more  food 
of  better  quality  In  greater  variety  and  at  a 
lower  cost  than  any  people  In  any  country 
In  all  the  recorded  history  of  man.  Through 
food  for  peace  the  American  farmer  who 
feeds  us  so  well  also  feeds  many  others 
throughout   the  world. 

The  major  export  emphasis  of  American 
agriculture  is  placed,  of  course,  on  selling  In 
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the  world  market  for  dollars.  But  many  of 
the  netrlf  developing  ooun tries  lack  doll&ra 
and  can  obtain  our  producu  only  through 
programs  such  as  food  for  peace. 

The  Importance  of  oiir  dual  exporting  ap- 
proach Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  somewhat 
less  than  half  of  our  export  of  vegetable  oils 
are  moving  under  commercial  dollar  salee. 
and  somewhat  more  than  half  moving  xinder 
food  for  peace. 

The  main,  working  structure,  and  basis 
of  the  program  U  Public  Law  480,  the  Agrl- 
ciUtural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954.  Since  the  law's  enactment,  more 
than  100  million  tons  of  U  S  food  and  fiber- 
worth  over  $11  billion — have  been  shared 
with  people  of  other  countries. 

IExp>orta  of  soybeans,  soybean  oil  and  meal, 
and  other  vegetable  oils  under  Public  Law 
480,  have  reached  the  Impressive  total  of 
about  $700  million,  and  have  been  Increas- 
ing each  year 

For  example,  our  exports  of  soybean  and 
other  vegetable  oils  climbed  to  a  record  18 
billion  pounds  In  the  last  crop  year,  an  In- 
crease of  700  million  pounds  from  19«0-6l. 
Shipments  under  the  food-for-peace  program 
accounted  for  460  million  pounds  of  this  In- 
crease, and  constituted  55  percent  of  the 
total  exports  of  these  oils  In  the  year  end- 
ing September  1963,  the  shipments  are  ex- 
pected to  remain  at  least  at  the  same  levels. 

This  Is  how  the  program  operates :  Through 
Public  Law  480  It  offers  various  opportuntUea 
for  countries  to  obtain  farm  products  when 
they  do  not  have  enough  dollars  to  buy 
them  In  the  cash  market.  Trade  under  this 
law  does  not  replace,  but  only  supplements, 
dollar  cash  sales.  These  dollar  sales  ac- 
counted for  nearly  70  percent  of  total  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  of  $5  1  billion  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1962 

Tha  working  tools  of  Public  Law  480  ar« 
four  sections  called  titles.  They  are:  "Title 
I:  Sale*  for  Foreign  Currencies";  "Title  II: 
Pood  Grant*  for  Disaster  Relief,  Child  Feed- 
ing, and  Economic  Development";  "Title  HI: 
Donations  of  Surplus  Food  and  Fiber  for 
Distribution  by  Nonprofit  Relief  Agencies: 
and  Barter  of  Government-Owned  Conunodl- 
tles  for  Strategic  Materials";  and  'Title  IV: 
Long-Term  £>ollar  Credit  Sales." 

Administration  of  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram Involves  several  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government.  The  Director  of 
food  for  peace  on  the  President's  staff, 
Richard  W  Reuter — former  executive  direc- 
tor of  Care — supervises  and  coordinates  all 
activities  under  the  four  titles. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  respon- 
sible for  determining  availability  of  supplies 
for  all  food-for-peace  programs,  and  through 
Its  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  has  primary 
responsibility  for  administering  title  I.  the 
barter  facet  of  title  m,  and  title  IV. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  reviews  all  programs  to  assure  that 
they  conform  with  aid  programs  abroad 
AID  also  administers  economic  development 
loans  and  grants  of  foreign  currencies  ac- 
crued from  title  I  sales,  and  has  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  all  title  n 
programs  and  the  oversea  donations  section 
of  title  m. 

The  Department  of  State  handles  all  nego- 
tiations of  agreements  and  makes  all  foreign 
policy  decisions. 

SAl.ES     rOK     rOREICN     CURRENCIES     (TTTLS    I) 

These  nutke  up  the  biggest  part  (over  half) 
of  all  food-for-peace  exports.  Farm  com- 
modttlas  worth  $5.6  billion  have  been  sold 
for  local  curr«nclea  in  44  dollar-short  ooon- 
tries  with  a  total  population  of  1.4  billion 
people.  More  than  $827  million  worth  of 
soybean  and  other  vegetable  oils  have  been 
sold  under  this  special  program. 

Title  I  exports  of  soybean  and  other  vege- 
table oils  Increased  from  $71  million  In  flacal 
1961  to  $89  million  In  flscal  1963. 

Although  title  I  agreements  are  made  be- 
tween governments,  the  actual  export  sales 
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are  made  by  Ufi  business  drms  through  nor- 
mal commercial  channels  as  soon  as  pur- 
chase authorizations  are  Issued  to  the  foreign 
buying  country.  The  Foreign  AgrlcvUtural 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
publishes  announcements  of  these  author- 
isations. 

Much  of  the  foreign  currency  accumulated 
thnnigh  title  I  sales  la  left  In  the  purchasing 
country  In  the  form  of  grants  and  loans  for 
economic  development  The  United  States, 
however,  generally  retains  a  sizable  share  to 
pay  obligations  in  the  foreign  country 

The«e  obligations  include  expenses  for  dip- 
lomatic or  m!ru*f>'  operations,  research,  agri- 
cultural market  development,  operation  of 
trade  fairs,  translations,  and  so  forth  The 
use  of  local  currencies  abroad  by  the  United 
States  reduces  the  drain  on  dollar  and  gold 
reserves  that  would  otherwise  have  to  flow 
out  to  pay  our  bills  abroad  Our  balance-of- 
payments  picture  is  thus  Improved. 

More  than  $30  million  worth  of  foreign 
currencies  have  been  conunltted  for  market 
development  abroad  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  In  cooperation  with  such  trade 
groups  as  the  American  Soybean  Association, 

I  believe  this  promotion  work  will  pay  off 
well.  Spain  already  la  a  good  example.  It 
originally  bought  US  soybean  oil  for  pesetas 
(Spanish  currency)  but  today  It  Is  our  big- 
gest dollar  customer  for  8oyt>ean  oil — 400 
million  pounds  last  year.  In  Peru,  the  title  I 
program  Introduced  soybean  oU  into  a  new 
market  and  now  that  country  Is  a  cash  dollar 
buyer  of  our  soybean  oil. 

Use  of  foreign  currencies  for  research  also 
Is  of  considerable  Interest  to  the  fats  and  oils 
Industry  Affiong  recent  grants  for  research 
Is  one  that  will  enable  Japanese  scientists  to 
evaluate  U.S.  soybean  varieties  for  making 
fresh  "tofu."  a  protein  and  oll-rlch  food  of 
the  Japanese  Japan  bought  more  than  43 
million  bushels  of  U  S  soybeans  In  1961.  and 
the  outlook  for  expansion  of  this  market  Is 
very  good. 

Foreign  agricultural  research  done  under 
Public  Law  480  Is  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service. 

rooD  GKAjrrs  roR  cmxrckncies    (titlx  u) 

Relief  of  famine  resulting  from  crop  fail- 
ure, floods,  and  other  disasters  is  the  vital 
emergency  function  of  this  phase  of  food 
for  peace;  but  Increasing  quantities  of  U.S. 
farm  products  are  being  provided  under  this 
title  for  refugee  and  child-feeding  programs, 
and  as  part  payment  to  local  workers  em- 
ployed In  economic  development  projects. 

Fats  and  oils  have  constituted  about  $38 
million  of  the  $800  million  worth  of  surplus 
food  given  on  a  government-to-government 
basis  to  some  60  countries  In  the  past  8  years. 

The  grants  of  vegetable  oils,  though  rela- 
tively small,  have  helped  sustain  350.000  refu- 
gees who  fled  from  Algeria  Into  Morocco  and 
Tunisia.  They  have  helped  ease  famine  in 
drought-stricken  northeast  Brazil  and  Kenya. 
They  have  allayed  hunger  In  the  Congo.  And 
they  have  supplemented  the  meager  diet  of 
some  4.000  refugees  who  fled  to  Italy  to 
escap>€  communism. 

We  have  fed  victims  of  earthquakes  In 
Greece  and  Iran,  of  flre  In  Hong  Kong,  of 
floods  In  Ceylon  and  Pakistan,  of  famine  In 
Indonesia  and  Ruanda-Urundl.  and  of  ty- 
phoons In  the  Philippines  and  Ryukyus. 

Food  gifts  from  Americans  fight  malnutri- 
tion In  children  through  dally  yearround 
school  lunch  programs  and  at  child  feeding 
stations.  In  Lima.  Peru,  for  example,  a  new 
project  Is  expected  to  serve  75. (XX)  meals  In 
1963,  with  the  aid  of  the  Peruvian  Ministry 
of  Public  Health.  Brasll  has  a  program  pro- 
viding food  for  3  million  children  and  almost 
a  million  nursing  and  expectant  mothers. 
In  Italy  and  Tunisia  almost  a  million  chil- 
dren are  receiving  supplemental  food  through 
food  for  peace 

Looming  large  In  food-for-peace  plans  Is 
expanded  use  of  food   grants  to  assist  eco- 


nomic development.  In  more  than  a  doeen 
countries,  UB  surplus  cereal  grains  are^T^ 
ing  used  to  pay  part  of  the  wages  of  pr,«" 
ously  unemployed  workers  who  are  buUdlng 
roads,  8cho<jls.  and  other  useful  communit. 
facilities  ' 

In  the  village  of  Oangu  Bahadur.  Pakistan 
1.000  bushela  of  U  8.  food-for-peace  wheat 
valued  at  about  $3,000  helped  pay  labor  cosu 
to  build  a  school  for  children  from  six  vil. 
lages.  Food  for  peace  also  pays  for  refores- 
tation In  Algeria  and  Tunisia.  It  feeds 
families  of  soldiers  fighting  communism  in 
Vietnam.  Workers  In  several  Latin  American 
countries  are  being  paid  with  XJ3  farm  prod- 
ucts to  build  schools  and  hospitals  and  re- 
claim slum  areas. 

AID  Is  responsible  for  these  title  n  opera- 
tions, but  purchases  of  vegetable  oil  rup. 
piles  for  distribution  are  made  by  the  De- 
piu-tment  of  Agriculture's  Procurement  and 
Sales  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion Service  It  Issues  announcements  to 
traders  when  bids  to  pxirchase  edible  oils 
are  sought. 

RELITT  AGXHCT  DONATIONS   (TnTt  TU) 

This  section  of  food-for-peace  differs  from 
title  11  principally  because  donations  are 
made  to  U  S.  and  International  nonprofit  re- 
lief agencies,  which  In  turn  distribute  the 
commodities  abroad. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  basic  food-fcr- 
peace  legislation,  965  million  worth  of  soy- 
beans, cottonseed  and  soybean  oils,  and  other 
edible  oils,  have  been  turned  over  to  private 
relief  agencies  to  alleviate  food  deficiencies 
around  the  world.  In  the  greatest  humani- 
tarian effort  In  history,  donations  of  VS. 
food  now  are  reaching  dally  an  average  of 
93  million  people.  Including  37  million  of  the 
hungriest  children  In  the  world. 

There  are  donation  programs  In  110  coun- 
tries, operated  by  20  agencies,  such  as  Care, 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization 
(FAO).  the  World  Health  Organization,  the 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund  (UNICEP), 
and  certain  religious  relief  agencies.  Surplus 
food  donations  overseas  carry  the  label.  "Do- 
nated by  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America.** 

Title  m  also  authorizes  a  barter  program 
under  which  the  VS.  Government  contracts 
with  private  American  business  firms  to  ez- 
•^ change  Government-owned  farm  commodi- 
ties, stocks  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  for  needed  materials,  such  as 
Industrial  diamonds  and  rare  metals  pro- 
duced In  friendly  foreign  countries.  Fat* 
and  oils  do  not  flgxire  greatly  In  this  opera- 
tion. 

LONO-TKBM    DOLLAS    CREOrT     (TrrU    IV) 

This  is  the  newest  phase  of  Public  Law 
480,  added  to  the  law  in  1059.  I  think  it 
Is  of  great  Intereet  to  everyone,  since  It 
provides  foreign  countries  a  "bridge"  from 
dependence  to  Independence  In  food  pur- 
chasing 

Under  this  program.  low-Interest  dollar 
credit  up  to  20  years  Is  allowed  to  countries 
that  cannot  afford  Immediate  cash  outlays. 
Contracts  may  provide  for  distribution  over 
periods  of  up  to  10  years. 

The  first  agreement  under  this  program 
was  signed  In  1961.  but  already  nine  coun- 
tries— seven  of  them  in  Latin  America — 
have  negotiated  for  purchases  totaling  more 
than  $80  million,  and  in  a  number  of  cases, 
these  agreements  represent  a  shift  from 
foreign  currency  sales  under  title  I  to  dollar 
purchases. 

In  the  short  period  of  this  program's 
operations  nearly  $4V^  million  worth  of  oU 
seeds  and  oil  seed  products  have  been  sold 
for  dollars  on  a  long-term  credit  basis. 
This  aspect  of  the  food-for-peace  program 
certainly  offers  great  opportunities  for  the 
US,  fats  and  oils  indtistry. 

A  program  such  as  Public  Law  480  costs 
money.     We  have  the  obligation  to  ask  our- 
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wives:  What  are  we  getting  In  return  for 
the    Investment? 

First,  of  course,  this  program  is  helping 
to  hold  the  free  world  together,  and  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  people  In  underdeveloped 
countries  A  healthy  people  makes  for  a 
healthy  economy  of  a  nation. 

Second,  the  program  Is  helping  to  expand 
the  use  of  and  develop  new  tastes  for  our 
products  that  will  help  us  win  customers  In 
the  future. 

Finally,  our  food  for  peace  Is  contributing 
materially  to  the  economic  progress  of  coun- 
tries who  are  potential  cash-paying  cus- 
tomers for  our  farm  products.  Economic 
well-being  means  Jobs — and  Jobs  mean  pur- 
chasing power.  Also,  purchasing  power 
means  Imports,  not  only  of  U.S.  Industrial 
goods,  but  also  of  American  farm  products. 

Because  of  food  for  peace  there  Is  rural 
electrification  today  In  Greece.  There  are 
programs  of  research  underway  in  Asia,  In- 
dia. Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  Talpol,  and 
Formosa.  Some  of  the  world's  leading  spe- 
cialists In  cancer  are  being  paid  for  their 
research  out  of  the  proceeds  of  food  for 
peace.  One  of  the  great  breakthroughs  In 
high  blood  pressure  treatment  came  from 
funds  that  were  made  available  to  doctors 
In  India  out  of  rupees  from  the  sale  of  our 
agricultural   commodities. 

Through  the  great  abundance  and  hu- 
manltarlanlsm  of  America,  other  lands  are 
being  reseeded  for  a  world  harvest  of  peace, 
progress,  and   prosperity. 

FoOD-rOR-PEACE  DONATIONS   REACH 

92  Million  People 

U.S.  agricultural  commodities  are  Increas- 
ingly being  used  "as  a  resource  to  assist  In 
achieving  our  foreign  policy  goals,"  Richard 
W.  Reuter.  Director  of  the  food-for-peace 
program,  declared  today. 

In  a  report  to  the  American  Food-for- 
Peace  Council  on  the  program's  activities 
during  the  last  6  months  of  1962,  Reuter 
pointed  out: 

1.  Under  food-for-peace  emergency  feed- 
ing activities  U.S.  food  Is  currently  reaching 
an  average  of  92  million  people  a  day  In  more 
than  100  countries  throughout  the  world, 
an  Increase  of  9  million  compared  with  a 
year  ago, 

2  Sales  of  foodstuffs  and  other  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  foreign  currencies  un- 
der the  program  were  50  percent  greater  In 
the  last  6  months  of  1962  than  In  the  previ- 
ous 6-month  period — having  totaled  15  6  mil- 
lion metric  tons  to  19  nations  for  the  foreign 
currency  equivalent  of  $888  million. 

3  Six  agreements  were  signed  for  the 
sale  of  agricultural  commodities  for  dollars 
payable  over  a  span  of  years,  the  total  of 
$51  9  million.  Including  ocean  transportation 
costs,  representing  a  15-percent  Increase  over 
the  previous  6  months. 

Referring  to  the  sales  for  local  currencies, 
Reuter  pointed  out  that  the  equivalent  of 
about  $94  million  of  these  currencies  will 
be  used  for  common  defense  and  about  $683 
million  for  economic  development  programs 
In  the  purchasing  countries,  primarily 
through  local  currency  loans  from  the  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development. 

The  food  donations,  he  asserted,  are  bring- 
ing "new  life  and  hope"  to  needy  people 
throughout  the  world  while  the  sales  pro- 
grams "are  proving  to  be  a  unique  weapon 
for  waging  war  upon  economic  backward- 
ness, and  also  help  for  developing  future 
commercial  markets  for  US.  agricultural 
commodities." 

"Food  aid,"  Reuter  continued,  "Is  distrib- 
uted without  an  outflow  of  hard  cash,  and  In 
these  days  of  unfavorable  balances  of  pay- 
ment, this  Is  an  Important  factor.  Food,  as 
well  as  the  currencies  generated  by  the  sale 
of  food,  are  becoming  an  Increasingly  im- 
portant part  of  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams.    And  by  providing  our  agricultural 
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commodities  on  concessional  terms  or  on 
long-term  dollar  credit,  we  are  creating  new 
appetites  and  future  dollar  markets  which 
never  before  existed." 

Dlscxisslng  the  wnergency  feeding  pro- 
grams, Reuter  reported  that  about  75  million 
people  are  currently  being  provided  food  un- 
der cooperative  programs  with  U.S.  volun- 
tary agencies.  This  number  Includes  37 
million  school  and  preschool  children. 

A  recordbreaklng  total  of  3.6  billion  pounds 
of  food  valued  at  approximately  $325  million 
was  provided  through  the  voluntary  agencies 
under  th«  food-for-peace  program  during  the 
latter  part  of  1962, 

Another  13  4  million  persons  were  being 
provided  food  In  10  countries  under  disaster 
relief  programs  while  2,4  million  were  being 
fed  under  food-for-work  programs  In  7  coun- 
tries. In  addition,  18  million  schoolchildren 
were  being  fed  under  special  programs  In  2 
countries, 

"In  these  donations  programs,"  Reuter 
said,  "an  effort  Is  being  made  wherever  pos- 
sible to  move  from  straight  relief  toward 
greater  utilization  of  food  for  economic  de- 
velopment— thus  encouraging  self-help  and 
employment  opportunities  for  those  who  are 
able  to  vork." 

The  American  Food-for-Peace  Council, 
headed  by  Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of  the 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  was 
formed  by  President  Kennedy  to  advise  the 
food-for-peace  Director  on  matters  of  pub- 
lic concern  In  connection  with  the  program. 


A    NEW    ENVIRONMENT    FOR    THE 
SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
before  me  a  statement  issued  by  Joseph 
P.  McMurray,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  This  is  a 
speech  which  he  made  at  the  30th  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  stockholders,  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  of  Greensboro,  at 
the  Hotel  Robert  Meyer.  Jacksonville. 
Fla. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  the  front  page. 

Mr.  McMurray  started  by  saying: 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  new  environ- 
ment confronting  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry. Let  me  pinpoint  these  seven  prob- 
lems: 

The  first  was  the  cost  of  money.  On 
that  score  he  said  that  the  home  loan 
and  saving  institutions  were  paying  a 
rate  of  interest  in  excess  of  what  was 
justified,  having  in  mind  the  limited 
yield  on  mortgages. 

Second,  he  mentioned  the  yield  on 
mortgages,  as  being  inadequate. 

Third,  he  mentioned  the  cost  of  doing 
business,  as  being  too  high. 

Fourth,  he  mentioned  the  quality  of 
credit,  as  being  loose,  and  said  that 
loans  were  being  made  not  on  the  basis 
of  sound  security,  but  on  the  basis  of 
obtaining  a  high  yield. 

Fifth,  he  complained  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  capital  and  the  reserves  of  cer- 
tain financial  institutions. 

Sixth,  he  said  that  the  liquidity  of 
the  associations  was  not  adequate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  McMurray's  speech  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  cannot  caution 
with  sufiQcient  polntedness  the  advisa- 
bility of  reading  this  speech,  because  it 
points  out  the  development  of  a  loose- 
ness in  the  operation  of  our  fiscal  in- 
stitutions which  does  not  bode  well  for 
the  future. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  New  Envieonment  for  the  Savings  and 
Loan  iNDus-raT 
(By  Joseph  P.  McMurray) 
I  would  like  to  discuss  the  new  environ- 
ment confronting  the  savings  and  loan  In- 
dustry.    Let  me  pinpoint  these  seven  prob- 
lems:   (1)    the  cost  of  money,   (2)    the  yield 
on  mortgages,    (3)    the  cost   of  doing  busi- 
ness— a  question  commanding  more  urgent 
attention  than  In  the  past,   (4)    the  quality 
of  credit,    (5)    the  adequacy  of  capital,    (6) 
liquidity    of    the    associations    and.    finally, 
general  supervisory  problems.    As  Is  so  often 
the  case,  we  can't  understand  the  problems 
that  are  about  to  emerge  until  we  have  had 
a  look  at  what  caused  them.    This  requires, 
I  think,  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  your 
Industry  In  the  postwar  period. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n.  your  industry 
was  quite  small.  Yet  It  was  a  highly  profit- 
able Industry.  The  average  dividend  rate 
was  a  little  over  21,4  percent,  and.  more  im- 
portantly. It  was  less  than  half  of  the  aver- 
age yield  on  mortgages,  5.25  percent.  After 
the  war  ended,  dividend  rates  t>egan  to  Inch 
upward,  but  mortgage  yields  slipped  to  2 
or  3  years  because  of  the  strong  shift  by 
home  buyers  to  the  new  VA  mortgages  and 
the  liberalized  FHA  program.  Yet  even  in 
1949  the  dividend  rate  was  still  less  than  half 
of  the  mortgage  yield. 

These  relationships  permitted  the  average 
association  to  place  more  than  25  percent  of 
its  gross  Into  reserves  In  1946.  Though  there 
was  a  bit  of  slippage  because  of  the  decline 
in  average  mortgage  rates  after  the  war.  you 
were  again  able  to  retain  about  25  percent 
of  gross  earnings  In  1950  since  mortgage  rates 
had  then  begun  to  rise.  Since  then,  divi- 
dends have  risen  sharply  and  currently 
amount  to  almost  75  percent  of  the  mortgage 
yield.  As  a  result,  you  have  carried  only 
15.5  to  17  percent  into  retained  earnings  in 
recent  years. 

One  consequence  of  these  changes  is  that 
the  ratio  of  reserves  and  surplus  to  savings 
capital  has  dropped  from  8.4  In  1950  to  about 
7.8  percent  today.  In  effect,  you  have  been 
buying  savings  at  higher  prices,  selling 
your  product  at  lower  yields,  and  reducing 
your  profit  and  capital  margins  substantially. 
At  the  same  time,  expense  ratios  have  not 
dropped  In  line  with  the  growth  of  the  Indus- 
try,  and  today  are  much  too  high  by  any 
meaningful  standard. 

It  Is  not  surprising  then  that  current  prob- 
lems, as  Just  outlined,  mirror  the  develop- 
ments of  the  past  17  years. 

The  problem  raised  by  the  cost  of  money, 
I  think,  is  all  too  obvious  to  most  of  you. 
You  know  what  you  are  paying;   you  know 
what  It  is  doing  for  you.    Let  me  say  merely 
that,    despite    bank    competition    last    year, 
savings  and  loan  associations  took  In  a  record 
amount   of   new   savings.     Let   me   also   say 
that  the  net  additions  to  savings  In  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  showed   a  phenomenal 
expansion  of  51  percent  over  1961.    The  In- 
dustry's   present    dividend    rate    Is   Inducing 
savers  to  place  very  large  amounts  of  money 
with   you    by    any   standard   of    comparison. 
There  was  a  time  when  a  statement  like  this 
would  have  been  met  with  cheers.     I  hear 
none  here   today.     This  In  Itself   is  an  im- 
portant indication  of  the  problem  you  face. 
It  Is  not  enough  to  say  "Ah,  the  dividend 
rate  Is  a  success.    It  is  bringing  up  a  record 
voltune    of    savings" — unless    you    can    also 
Bay — "We    need    these    savings    to    meet    an 
equally  large  demand  for  mortgage  funds." 
The  demand  for  mortgage  funds  hasn't  gone 
down;     It    hwn't    disappeared,    but    it    has 
changed    in    relation    to   savings.     Mortgage 
loans    made    by    associations    in    the    first 
quarter  increased  only  16  percent  over  last 
year,  compared  with  a  new  gain  of  61  percent 
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In  new  saving  Commercial  banks,  mutual 
savings  banlu  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions had  a  savings  Increase  of  more  than 
t:26  bUUon  la^t  year.  This  amount  exceeded 
the  new  mortgage  volume  of  about  934  bU- 
llon.  an  event  which  has  occurred  very  few 
times  In  our  history.  In  effect,  the  volume 
of  savings  last  year  was  more  than  adequate 
to  meet  a  very  large  Increase  in  mortgage 
demand;  that  Is  why  rates  declined  If  wo 
look  at  the  year  as  a  whole.  The  first- 
quarter  pattern  Is  clearly  a  repetition  of  the 
1962  experience. 

So  the  beuslc  problem  with  the  cost  of 
money  is.  What  are  you  getting  for  It?  You 
are  getting  a  flow  of  savings  which  has  to  be 
Invested  at  declining  or.  at  best,  steady  yields. 
This  has  occurred  when  you  have  already 
reached  a  position  In  which  realized  yields 
are  not  adequate  enough  to  permit  building 
a  strong  capital  structure.  Here  Is  a  problem 
that  you  can   no   longer  avoid  or  Ignore. 

The  cost  of  money  has  to  be  studied  quite 
carefully.  Some  searching  questions  ought 
to  be  asked  In  each  institution  about  the 
validity  of  the  rate  that  Is  paid  In  terms  of 
the  opportunity  to  Invest  money  at  satis- 
factory rates  and  reasonable  rlslts.  As  you 
know,  a  number  of  associations  have  already 
reduced  rates  and  some  others  expect  to  do 
so  beginning  with  the  third  quarter.  These 
associations  can  rely  on  the  Federal  home 
loan  banks  to  meet  any  drain  on  funds  that 
nilght  result  from  withdrawals  occasioned 
by  the  reduced  rates. 

What  can  we  say  about  the  return  on 
mortgages?  Much  of  what  Is  to  be  said  has 
come  out  Indirectly  in  my  remarks  about  the 
cost  of  money  Let  me  reiterate  Just  a  few 
points.  The  rise  In  mortgage  Interest  rates 
has  come  to  a  halt.  Kven  though  It  may 
resume  at  almost  any  time.  It  Is  not  likely 
to  be  the  type  of  rise  we  have  had  In  the 
past.  The  flood  of  savings  Into  commercial 
banks  and  savings  Institutions  Is  bound  to 
act  as  a  restraint  on  the  upward  movement 
of  mortgage  Interest  rates. 

This  creates  another  type  of  problem  with 
a  number  of  dimensions.  It  could  t>e  argued 
that  you  could  Improve  your  yields  by  tak- 
ing ^eeter  risk  but  I  wonder  If  this  Is  really 
wise.  We  have  already  had  a  substantial  rise 
In  foreclosures  among  all  kinds  of  lenders. 
It  appears  that  while  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations In  many  parts  of  the  country  have 
done  better  than  the  average  lender,  the 
margin  of  difference  Is  really  not  very  great. 
It  Is  also  evident  that  terms  have  been 
lengthened  and  downpayments  decreased  In 
recent  years.  How  far  can  this  be  carried 
without  endangering  the  life  of  the  institu- 
tion which  you  manage  and  which  forms  the 
basis  for  your  personal  prosperity?  Indeed. 
how  far  can  this  be  carried  without  an  ab- 
dication on  your  part  of  the  trust  that  the 
public  and  the  Nation  places  In  you  as  man- 
agers of  financial  Institutions?  The  con- 
clusion seems  Inescapable  that  the  pursuit 
of  loans  on  a  yield  basis  only  has  probably 
reached  Its  outer  limit. 

Before  we  turn  to  the  quality  of  credit, 
lets  discuss  an  area  In  which  management 
clearly  has  more  discretion  than  It  has  with 
dividend  rates.     I  refer   to  expenses. 

It  has  long  been  held  that  financial  Insti- 
tutions should  experience  a  declining  per- 
dollar  cost  of  aasets  or  deposits  or  share  ac- 
counts as  their  size  Increases.  It  seems  to 
work  reasonably  well  In  the  banking  fleld 
and.  in  fact.  It  does  among  savings  and  loan 
associations,  which  some  studies  we  are 
making  reveal,  until  you  get  above  the  $25 
million  class.  Then,  expense  ratios  which 
hare  been  falling  suddenly  take  off  and  start 
rising  again.  This  is  a  rather  surprising 
development,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  those  operating  larger  aasoclatlona 
are  very  proud  of  the  efficient  methods  tbey 
have  developed.  Somehow  or  other,  these 
more  efficient  methods  dont  project  them- 
selves clearly  into  your  expense  ratio. 


Perhaps  as  a  footnote,  I  should  add.  In  all 
fairness,  that  the  associations  with  9100  mll- 
lloo  and  over  in  share  accounts  do  show  a 
little  better  performance  than  the  950  to 
$100  million  group,  but  only  about  the  same 
performance  as  many  smaller  associations 
with  less  than  $25  million  In  share  accounts. 

Evidence  that  expenses  generally  may  be 
higher  than  they  should  be  is  found  In  the 
servicing  costs  for  mortgages.  It  Is  commonly 
held  among  mortgage  companies,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  among  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, tiiat  one  ought  to  be  able  to  manage 
a  mortgage  portfolio  for  one-half  percent 
and  leas  of  the  mortgages  Involved.  Now,  ob- 
viously, the  manager  of  a  mortgage  portfolio 
who  Is  servicing  it  for  himself,  or  someone 
else.  Is  carrying  more  than  servicing  expenses 
on  the  mortgages. 

We  recognize  that  the  associations  also 
take  in  savings  capital,  but  does  It  cost  nine- 
tenths  of  1  percent  to  service  the  share  ac- 
count? I  ask  this  question  because  the  av- 
erafcce  expense  ratio  for  the  Nation  Is  14 
percent  of  savings  accounts,  and  In  this  dis- 
trict It  Is  13  percent.  These  seem  to  be  du- 
biously high  figures.  I  might  say  that  the 
largest  associations  show  only  a  small  varia- 
tion from  that  figure,  and  *30  to  $100  million 
associations  are  actually  above  the  average 
The  most  eCQclent  associations.  In  terms  of 
size  at  least,  are  those  in  the  $5  to  $25  mil- 
lion classes,  and  even  data  from  these  sug- 
gests that  the  cost  of  servicing  savings  Is 
about  eight-tenths  of  1  percent. 

It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
conclude  that  associations  have  not  been 
paying  enough  attention  to  the  expense  side 
of  their  business.  Growth  has  been  so  rapid 
in  the  past  that  you  have  not  concentrated 
your  attention  sufficiently  In  this  area  Fur- 
thermore, so  long  as  rates  of  return  were 
comfortably  high  relative  to  your  cost  of 
money,  ojjeratlng  expenses  were  also  not  a 
matter  of  great  concern.  But  I  should  like 
to  point  out  to  you  that  there  are  associa- 
tions In  this  country  that  operate  for  as 
little  as  11  percent.  Instead  of  an  average  of 
14  percent. 

There  are  a  number  of  States,  some  with 
fair  growth  rates,  in  which  all  or  a  substan- 
tial group  of  associations  have  average  ratios 
of  1.1  percent.  What  I  am  trying  to  get 
across  to  you  Is  that  14  percent  Is  probably 
a  high  figure  and  that  It  has  been  bettered 
in  a  sxibstantlftl  number  of  places.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  management  faces  a  real 
challenge  In  this  respect. 

QT7AUTT  or  CUXDrT 

Let's  ttirn  now  to  the  quality  of  credit. 
There  Is  a  widespread  concern  about  the 
quality  of  credit  not  only  among  mortgage 
lenders  but  among  lenders  of  all  kinds.  The 
history  of  long  upswings  of  business  activity 
has  been  characterized  by  a  progressive  de- 
terioration in  the  quality  of  credit.  We  have 
now  proceeded  for  about  18  years  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  In  a  generally  rising 
economy.  The  question  here  Is.  Shall  we  as 
Individuals  or  a^  a  group  allow  ourselves 
to  be  carried  along  by  the  tides  of  time  and 
the  stage  of  our  economic  development  and 
commit  the  same  errors  that  have  been  com- 
mitted In  the  past?  I  think  this  would  be  a 
denial  of  many  of  the  things  that  we  espouse 
In  our  private,  Lf  not  our  professional,  lives. 

We  ought  to  be  able  to  learn  from  the 
past.  The  fact  that  you  or  someone  else 
or  all  of  you  collectively  have  not  yet  been 
singed  by  the  reduction  in  terms  on  mort- 
gages IS  no  reason  to  be  complacent  This 
is  an  area  to  which  you  and  we  are  going 
to  have  to  give  very  serious  consideration 
and  attention.  The  answers  are  not  easy 
ones,  but  for  a  considerable  time  during  the 
remainder  of  this  year,  we  Intend  to  devote 
as  many  resources  to  this  Issue  as  we  pos- 
sibly can  I  cannot  now  predict  solutions. 
but  those  solutions  will  be  easier  for  you. 
whatever  they  may  be.  if  you  make  your 
own  adjustments  in  the  meantime. 
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The  quesUon  of  capital  adequacy  h»« 
plagued  the  financial  field  for  many  year7 
The  discussions  In  banking  circles  have  been 
even  more  frequent  and  vigorous  than  In  the 
savings  and  loan  fleld.  There  have  been  var 
lous  attempU  In  the  banking  field  to  de' 
velop  sophisticated  formula  for  measurine 
capital  adequacy.  Some  contain  Instruc 
tlve  lessons  which,  apparently,  have  been 
learned  by  various  savings  and  loan  man- 
agers, as  refiectod  In  letters  received  in  the 
Board  s  offices.  Whether  or  not  you  prefe- 
a  sophisticated  or  a  naive  formula,  one  thine 
is  clear — the  ratio  of  surplus  and  reserves  to 
share  accounts  has  been  declining  for  some 
time. 

While  Individual  Institutions  may  claim  a 
less  risky  position  tlian  the  average  Insti- 
tution because  they  have  a  high  proportion 
of  VA  and  FHA  mortgages,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  portfolios  have  obviously  become 
more  risky.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  we 
could  not  account  for  the  rise  in  rate  of  fore- 
closures which  all  lenders  have  experienced 
and  which.  I  assume,  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations have  experienced,  too  Today,  there- 
fore, we  actually  need  a  higher  ratio  of  re- 
serves and  surpluses  to  share  accounts  than 
we  did  10  or  15  years  ago. 

This  Is  borne  out  In  the  fact  that  the  ratio 
of  loans  to  purchase  price  has  Increased 
perceptibly  for  some  years.  No  matter  what 
kind  of  a  formula  we  chooee  then,  the 
average  association  should  Increase  lu  ratio 
of  net  worth  to  savings  accounts.  The  in- 
creased risk  for  the  average  association  is 
all  t<jo  evident.  If  some  action  Is  not  taken 
by  the  associations  along  these  lines,  the 
support  that  the  associations  have  In  Con- 
gress and  among  other  Government  agencies 
for  broadened  lending  and  Investing  powers 
and  other  privileges  will  Inevitably  decline. 
So  here  too  you  face  a  challenge — a  chal- 
lenge that  Is  not  Independent  of  the  cost 
of  money  and  the  rate  of  return  on  mort- 
gages. 

The  next  problem  Involves  the  liquidity 
maintained  by  associations.  At  the  end  of 
the  war,  ass<jclatlons  had  an  unbelievably 
high  ratio  of  cash  and  governments  to  share 
accounts.  The  events  of  the  war  had  forced 
you  into  Investments  other  than  mortgages, 
and  you  held  about  40  percent  of  your  share 
accounts  In  the  form  of  cash  and  Govern- 
ment securities 

The  banks,  relatively,  were  in  a  comparable 
position,  having  had,  at  that  time,  very  low 
loan  ratios.  It  was  Inevitable  that  all  our 
financial  Institutions  should  have  recorded 
an  increase  In  loan  ratios  and  a  reduction  in 
cash  and  governments  as  the  economy  ex- 
panded 

While  the  average  ratio  of  cash  and  gov- 
ernments for  associations  is  currently  about 
11  to  12  percent.  It  Is  somewhat  less  than 
satisfactory  in  Individual  cases.  It  barely 
escapes  touching  the  legal  minimum  for 
many  Institutions  This  Is  not  a  very  satis- 
factory situation,  particularly  In  a  period 
when  the  risk  of  mortgage  lending  has  In- 
creased substantially. 

I  might  say  very  frankly  to  you  that  we 
have  had  a  committee  working  on  this  prob- 
lem and  anticipate  taking  some  steps  to 
require  Improvement  in  the  liquidity  of  asso- 
ciations by  regulation.  In  the  main,  how- 
ever, this  continues  to  be  a  management 
problem.  It  Is  one  that  you  are  going  to 
have  to  recognize  Increasingly  if  you  wish 
to  receive  the  acceptance  of  knowledgeable 
people  In  the  financial  community  and  in 
academic  life  who  are  examining  our  entire 
financial  mechanism. 

BvraiviBioN 
Finally,  I  should  like  to  raise  the  question 
of  general  supervision.  One  of  the  criticisms 
that  I  have  encountered  In  government  Is 
that  the  savings  and  loan  business  Is  not 
supervised  with  sufficient  firmness.  The 
board  is  not  unsympathetic  to  this  criticism. 
We  have  already   taken  a  broad   number  of 
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actions  to  Improws  the  supervisory  environ- 
ment. I  think  In  terms  of  regulation  tliat 
0ae  of  the  Important  things  we  hsv«  done 
IB  to  limit  loans  to  one  borrower. 

We  ha»e  taken  Tarlow  otlisr  steps  which 
I  need  not  mention  now.  I  am  sure  ycu  are 
kware  ot  tiiem.  We  have  proposed  or  are 
proposing  leglslaUon  which  wUl  further  im- 
prove the  supervisory  environment.  It  U  in 
this  connection  that  I  think  your  asslaJance 
and  yoUr  understanding  are  essential  and 
ImiJortant,  not  merely  for  the  board  but  real- 
ly lor  you. 

We  continually  encoxmter  the  argun**^* 
by  individual  industry  menabers  that  some 
other  association  engages  In  thl*  or  that 
iindeslrable  practice,  but  they  don't.  Why 
do  you  wish  to  Impose  this  kind  of  a  stric- 
ture and  hurt  everyone?  My  answer  must 
be  that  if  you  havent  done  anything,  a  re- 
straint will  not  piDch  you.  What  purales 
me  Is  why  people  who  feel  that  a  given 
stricture  will  not  Impinge  on  any  present 
practice  that  they  follow  are  concerned  about 
a  new  restraint.  As  I  have  already  Indicated 
to  you,  you  cannot  separate  yourself  from 
the  Industry  at  large.  Nor  can  the  Industry 
establish  there  Is  no  need  for  controls  on 
the  basis  that  the  majority  are  clean  and 
pure  and  the  few  rascals  ought  not  to  set 
the  pattern  for  regulating  the  entire  In- 
dustry. 

Without  proper  superrlslon  that  reaches 
the  rascals  or  the  foolish,  the  industry  as  a 
whole  would  suffer.  A  law  professor  I  once 
knew  said  that  laws  are  created  for  two  jmr- 
poses — to  raise  revenue  and  protect  fools. 
I  think  this  U  a  most  cynical  approach,  but 
It  doee  have  a  germ  of  truth.  TTie  fools 
In  this  Industry  can  drag  you  down.  Their 
freedom  to  imperil  your  future  and  the  fi- 
nancial fabric  of  this  country  needs  to  be 
restrained.  Freedom  is  a  commodity  that 
Is  earned  and  reearned  by  behavior  which 
does  not  threaten  the  welfare  and  rights  of 
others. 

Let  me   ask  you,  therefore,  to  join   us  In 
an  endeavor  that  will  ultimately  bring  honor 
and   credit    to  each   and   every  one   of  you. 
I   still    hear,   ringing   in   my   ears,   the   hope 
many  of  you  expressed  that  my  tenure  in  of- 
fice would   Improve   the  stature  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry.     Let  me  say  that  in 
large    measure    your   stature    as    Individuals 
and  as  an  Industry  rests  with  you.     You  can 
beet   give   this  expression    by   endorsing   the 
endeavors  of  the  Board  to  create  an  environ- 
ment which  enforces  probity  upon  those  who 
would  not  behave  with  circumspection  unless 
they  were  compelled  to  do  bo.     Let  me  say. 
too,  that  without  this  kind  of  probity,  many 
of  the  alms  to  which  you  aspire  will  t>e  out- 
side   your    reach.      It    has    taken    great    en- 
deavor on  our  part  and  the  part  of  our  staff 
to   convince    other   agencies   of    Government 
and  Interdepartmental  committees  that  the 
Board  1«  proceeding  along  a  course  that  will 
Induce  the  type  of  behavior  that  I  have  been 
talking  about.     Without  such  a  program  for 
action,  we  would  never  have  had  the  expan- 
sion of  authority  to  lend  on  multi-unit  resi- 
dential properties  and  we  would  never  receive 
some  endorsements  that  we  are  about  to  gain. 
To    sum    up,    it    appears    to    me    that   the 
emerging  problems  oif  the  savings  and  loan 
Industry  are  similar  to  those  of/taaany  other 
Industries  that  have  grown  In^  prominence 
in  a  short  period  of  time.     It  Is  necessary  to 
stop  and  take  stock,  to  review  what  has  oc- 
curred and  where  you  are  today,  and  to  act 
In  a  Judicious,  forthright  manner   to  bring 
your  practices  abreast  of  the  needs  of  the  mo- 
ment and  of  tomorrow. 

From  what  I  have  learned  In  traveling 
around  the  country,  I  think  that  the  over- 
whelming  majority  here  and  elsewhere  will 
take  this  action  and  will  support  the  Board 
in  its  endeavors.  I  think  the  road  ahead  U 
a  promising  one.  but  your  support  and  yotip 
action  must  not  be  a  light  hidden  under  a 


busheL  X  tltilnk  yo«  must  atand  up  and  be 
counted  or  else  the  parade  of  events  will  pass 
you  by,  no  matter  how  good  your  Intenttona, 


EXBCUnVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
moTC  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE   INTERNATIONAL  (X>PFEE 
AGREEMENT,  1962 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of 
Executive  H,  87th  Congress,  2d  session, 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement. 
1962. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  4:30  pjn.  having  arrived,  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  which 
provides  for  30  minutes  of  debate  on  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement,  1962. 
prior  to  a  vote  to  be  taken  at  5  o'clock, 
now  becomes  effective.  The  Senate  is 
proceeding  in  executive  session.  The  30 
minutes  will  be  eqixally  divided,  15  min- 
utes to  each  side,  the  time  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  majority  leader  and  minor- 
ity leader,  respectively. 

Mr   FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  would  like  to 
turn  over  the  control  of  the  time  on  my 
side  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  [Mr  FTTLBKrcHTl.- 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

As  we  approach  a  vote  on  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement,  I  would  like 
to  tiT  to  bring  into  perspective  what  is 
involved. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  this 
supposedly  nefarious  scheme  to  raise 
coffee  prices  and  to  gouge  the  American 
consumer.  I  think  that  Is  a  misstate- 
ment of  its  real  purpose.  The  purpose, 
it  Is  true,  is  to  prevent  or  limit  the  ex- 
cessive fluctuations  which  have  occurred 
in  the  price  of  this  basic  commodity. 

I  wish  to  review  very  briefly  the  facts 
of  the  world  coffee  situation. 

In  1961.  43.2  million  begs  of  coffee  were 
exported  in  the  world.  On  September  30 
of  that  year,  there  were  74  million  bags 
of  coffee  in  the  warehouses  of  the  world. 
By  September  30,  of  1962,  coffee  stocks 
had  increased  to  79.7  million  bags. 
World  production  for  1963  is  estimated 
at  53.2  million  bags. 

There  is  a  very  larg'e  surplus  of  coffee 
in  the  world,  and  the  prospects  are  that 
it  will  increase.  This  being  the  case, 
how  can  there  be  any  likelihood  for  an 
Increase  in  price? 

The  opponents  of  the  agreement  argue 
that  the  International  Coffee  Cooncll 
established  by  the  agreement  will  fix  the 
price.  Let  us  examine  that  argument. 
The  only  Influence  the  Coffee  Council 
can  have  on  the  price  is  by  controlling 
the  supply.  It  will  do  this  mainly 
through  fixing  aiuiual  exiwrt  quotas. 
The  agreement  itself  fixes  basic  export 
quotas  totalling  456  mllUon  bags,  as 
compared  to  43.2  milllcm  betgs  which  were 
actually  exported  in  1961,     There  is  a 


gap  here — an  excess  of  supply  over  de- 
mand—of 2.4  million  bags. 

It  is  true  that  the  Coffee  Council  can 
fix  annual  export  quotas  stated  as  a  per- 
centage of  basic  quotas.  The  Council 
could,  in  theory,  fix  a  perceiUage  so  low 
that  it  would  cause  a  shortage  of  coffee 
in  world  markets. 

There  are  two  convinciiag  reasons  why 
the  Council  will  not  do  so.  First,  it 
could  do  so  only  with  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  importing 
countries — and  the  United  States  will 
hold  40  percent  of  those  votes.  So  it 
could  not  be  done  without  the  agreement 
of  the  United  States.  If  Senators  do  not 
trust  the  U5.  representative  to  protect 
the  consumers'  interest,  maj^be  they  will 
trust  the  representatives  of  other  import- 
ing countries,  which  would  be  equally 
interested  in  keeping  the  price  of  coffee 
at  a  reasonable  level.  They  also  would 
have  the  same  interest  we  have  In  pre- 
venting a  wide  fluctuation,  and  certainly 
any  undue  increase. 

Secondly,  the  Council  will  not  dras- 
tically reduce  export  quotas,  because  the 
exporting  countries  themselves  do  not 
want  quotas  reduced.  This  is  a  fact. 
The  exporters  want  larger  quotas. 

One  of  the  principal  defects  of  the 
prresent  agreemait,  in  which  we  did  not 
participate,  is  that  tJae  exporters  have 
had  difficulty  in  enforcing  their  quotas. 
It  is  highly  unrealistic  to  anticipate  a 
significant  short-term  increase  in  coffee 
prices.  The  agreement  will  prove  very 
successful  if  It  does  no  more  than  pre- 
vent a  further  decline  in  prices,  and  the 
Agreement  Itself  recognizes  this  in  arti- 
cle 27(2),  where  it  states  the  "necessity 
of  assuring  that  the  general  level  of  cof- 
fee prices  does  not  decline  below  the  gen- 
eral level  of  such  prices  in  1962." 

In  other  words,  the  principal  purpose 
Is  not  to  inci«Lse  the  price  but  to  keep 
it  from  going  even  lower  than  it  is  now. 
Let  us  consider  what  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen if  this  agreement  Is  rejected  by  the 
Senate.  The  initial  repercussions  will 
be  political  in  nature  and  they  will  be 
severe,  especially  in  Latin  America.  Re- 
jection of  the  agreement  will  be  taken 
as  a  sign  that  the  United  States  is  really 
not  interested  in  helping  Latin  America 
pay  its  own  way,  and  that  we  are  more 
interested  in  doling  out  foreign  sdd. 

But  the  political  repercussions  would 
not  be  the  worst.  There  is  now.  and  has 
been  since  1957,  an  international  coffee 
agreement  limited  to  exporting  countries 
wliich  have  sought  to  WMitrol  their  own 
exports.  Tliey  have  had  only  partial 
success.  If  this  new  agreement  is  reject- 
ed, the  pressures  on  the  old  exporters' 
agreement  are  quite  likely  to  become  im- 
bearable. 

Brazil  and  Colombia  each  have  a  year's 
production,  or  more,  in  warehotrses.  As 
the  pressure  of  coffee  'surplus^  in- 
creases, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  tliat 
somebody  will  start  dumping  coffee  on 
the  world  markets,  and  the  price  will 
take  another  nosedive. 

Suppose  the  price  of  Brazilian  coffee, 
which  is  now  about  33  cents,  went  down 
to  23  cents.  Senators  know  that  Brazil 
already  has  severe  economic  and  finan- 
cial problems.  Can  they  imagine  what 
chaos  would  ensue  with  20-  or  25 -cent 
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coffee?  The  same  problems  would  fol- 
low In  Colombia.  Costa  Rica,  El  Salva- 
dor, Guatemala,  the  Ivory  Coast,  and 
many  other  countries  of  Africa. 

Granted,  we  may  have  some  of  these 
problems  even  if  we  ratify  the  coffee 
agreement.  But  we  are  less  likely  to 
have  them  with  the  agreement  than 
without  the  agreement. 

Do  Senators  want  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility involved  in  rejecting  the  agree- 
ment? 

I  do  not  want  this  responsibility,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  does 
not  want  It.  I  urge  that  the  agreement 
be  approved. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield.  • 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Does  not  this 
proposal,  in  substance,  amount  to  put- 
ting a  base  under  the  price  of  coffee  and 
subsidizing  the  price  of  coffee,  so  far  as 
we  in  the  United  States  are  concerned? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  do  not  see  how 
it  is  proper  to  say  it  is  subsidizing  the 
price  of  coffee.  It  is  an  effort  to  stabilize 
it  at  the  present  level,  which  is  very  low. 
It  has  been  about  33  or  34  cents.  Our 
real  function  in  the  United  States  is.  by 
reporting  the  origin  of  the  exports,  to 
help  the  exporters  to  police  the  agree- 
ment and  make  it  effective. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  2 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  How  does  this 
situation  differ  from  the  sugar  situation, 
in  which  we  have  had  to  pay  more  for 
sugar  on  the  world  market  because  we 
wanted  to  help  our  friends? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  has  absolutely 
nothing  in  common  with  the  sugar  agree- 
ment, which  was  initiated  primarily  by 
the  domestic  sugar  producers.  It  was 
initiated  and  supported  over  the  years  in 
order  to  pay  large  subsidies  to  the  beet 
and  cane  growers  in  the  United  States. 
That  was  the  only  reason  why  it  was 
passed.  I  can  see  no  relation  whatever 
between  the  sugar  agreement  and  the 
coffee  agreement.  The  primary  function 
under  the  proposed  treaty  is  to  record 
the  origin  of  imports  into  this  country 
from  the  exporting  countries.  They 
have  been  unable  to  make  effective  their 
own  efforts  to  control  exports.  A  total 
of  atx)ut  79  million  bags  have  been  ac- 
cumulated in  warehouses,  whereas  the 
annual  export  is  43  million  bags.  This 
amount  has  been  hanging  over  the  mar- 
ket. It  paralyzes  the  efforts  to  bring  the 
coffee  market  into  order.  With  that 
kind  of  supply.  I  do  not  see  how  there  is 
any  chance  for  an  unreasonable  increase 
in  price.  In  contrast,  the  sugar  situa- 
tion today  is  not  the  result  of  any  agree- 
ment. There  has  been  a  failure  of  the 
crop  in  Cuba,  the  largest  single  exporter. 
It  will  produce  only  about  half  its  normal 
supply.  There  has  been  a  shortage  in 
Europe  and  the  Ukraine  also,  the  next 
largest  producers.  The  result  has  been 
the  old  story  of  supply  and  demand;  and 
the  price  has  gone  up  because  there  has 
been  a  shortage. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.    I  yield  myselX  2 
more  minutes. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  VoUng  for  this 
agreement  would  bother  me  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  I  voted  against  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  which  was  to  support  our 
farmers,  as  opposed  to  industry.  If  I 
vote  for  this  agreement,  which  would 
support  the  price  of  coffee,  or  keep  it  on 

an  equal  level 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  would  not  sup- 
port the  price  of  coffee. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Let  me  finish. 
Mr,   FULBRIGHT.     Yes. 
Mr.    SALTONSTALL.     It    has    to    do 
with  the  price  of  coffee. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Yes 
Mr.   SALTONSTALL.     Do   I  correctly 
understand  that  there  would  have  to  be 
implementing  legislation   to   permit   the 
treaty  to  become  effective?     That  would 
be  an  effectuating  act;  is  that  correct? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  The  Senate  com- 
mittee recommended  that,  and  we  have 
a  letter  from  the  Department  of  State, 
signed  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
which  agrees  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee,  which  states  that  the 
Implementing  legislation  will  be  limited 
to  2  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 

letter  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,   the   letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Department  or  State, 

Washington. 
Hon.  HtTBEET  H.  Humphrey, 
US.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey  :  I  would  lllce  to 
inform  you  of  our  views  on  certain  aspects  of 
the  International  C!offee  Agreement  of  1962, 
which  Is  now  before  the  Senate  for  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  ratification. 

The  Department  of  State  agrees  with  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  that  this 
treaty.  Lf  approved  by  the  Senate,  will  not  be 
self-executing.  Since  the  tJnlted  Statea  can- 
not meet  its  obligations  under  the  treaty 
without  Implementing  legislation,  the  pas- 
sage of  such  legislation  is  a  prerequisite  to 
active  participation  by  the  United  States. 
The  principal  obligations  we  assume  by  par- 
ticipating in  this  agreement  are  to  limit  our 
Imports  of  coffee  from  nonpartlclpatlng 
countries  and  to  require  certificates  of  origin 
for  all  coffee  entering  the  United  States.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  executive  branch  to 
submit  a  request  for  enabling  legislation  to 
the  Congress  immediately  after  favorable 
consideration  of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate. 
The  executive  branch  will  not  attempt  to 
make  its  participation  in  the  agreement  ef- 
fective until  implementing  legislation  is 
approved  by  the  Congress 

We  have  noted  that  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  recommends 
that  the  Congress  limit  the  initial  validity  of 
the  implementing  legislation  to  a  period  of 
2  years.  This  Is  intended  to  assure  a  con- 
gressional review  by  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees  after  a  reasonable 
period  of  experience  with  the  operation  of 
the  agreement.  The  executive  branch  is  in 
sympathy  with  the  motive  prompting  this 
recommendation.  When  our  request  for  im- 
plementing legislation  is  forwarded  to  the 
Congress,  we  will  suggest  that  the  expiry 
date  of  September  30,  1965.  be  Inserted  In  the 
legislation  This  date  will  coincide  with  the 
closing  date  fixed  In  article  72  for  a  review 
of  the  agreement  by  Its  administrative  body, 
and  will  provide  an  expeditious  time  for  an 
Independent  review  of  the  operation  of  the 
agreement  by  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Oeorce  w    Ball, 

Acting  Secretary. 


May  21 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  was  the  com 
mittees  suggestion,  on  the  theory  thtt 
this  is  a  kind  of  trial  or  experiment^ 
period,  and  that  we  will  take  a  look  at 
the  situation  at  the  end  of  2  years  to  see 
how  the  program  Is  working ;  if  we  do  not 
like  it,  we  do  not  have  to  extend  the 
implementing  legislation.  This  agree- 
ment is  not  self-executing;  it  needa 
implementation.  This  was  the  view  of 
the  committee  The  committee  unani- 
mously, at  least  on  this  aspect,  thought 
we  should  not  commit  ourselves  to  the 
full  5  years.  The  committee  report  so 
states.  It  is  available  for  Senators  to 
read. 

Oversimplifying,  I  should  say  that  this 
is  a  tentative  effort  in  this  field  for  ex- 
porters of  coffee  to  make  effective  their 
own  efforts  to  regulate,  to  some  extent 
the  coffee  market,  which  has  been  dis- 
astrous to  the  exporters — primarily  in 
Latin  America,  countries  in  which  we  are 
very  much  interested.  If  we  do  not  take 
this  step  to  permit  them  to  help  them- 
selves. I  am  sure  we  will  be  requested  to 
help  them  in  other  ways.  This  is  a  much 
more  effective  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  if  we  vote 
for  the  agreement,  we  will  have  another 
chance  to  put  It  into  effect? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  The  Senator 
may  read  the  letter.  It  is  here  for  that 
purpose.  I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas 

Mr.  CARI,SON.  I  notice  that  article 
27  has  been  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  1 
more  minute. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  read 
from  article  27.  subsection  2.  I  call  at- 
tention to  subsection  1,  which  reads: 

They  agree  on  the  desirability  of  operating 
the  agreement  In  a  manner  such  that  the 
real  Income  derived  from  the  export  of  coffee 
would  be  progressively  Increased  so  as  to 
make  It  consonant  with  their  needs  for 
foreign  exchange  to  support  their  pro- 
grams for  social  and  economic  progress 

I  cannot  read  those  words  In  any 
other  way  than  that  it  will  mean  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  coffee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal things  they  have  in  mind  is  to  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  coffee  in 
Europe.  There  is  nothing  in  the  agree- 
ment requiring  a  country  to  pay  a  sub- 
sidy, as  in  the  case  with  sugar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  1 
more  minute. 

Obviously,  the  exporters  are  interested 
in  stabilizing  the  price  of  coffee,  and  I 
suppose  that  as  producers  they  would 
like  to  have  an  increase.  However,  the 
great  danger  with  the  enormous  supply 
is  that  there  will  be  a  further  disastrous 
decrease  in  the  price.  That  is  what  they 
hope  to  avoid.  I  believe  it  is  to  our 
mutual  interest. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  very  able 
arguments  made  the  other  day  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) and  today  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
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gas  [Mr.  PuLBBicHTl.  I  plead  with  the 
Senate  to  ratify  the  acjeemcnt  this  after- 
noon.    I  wish  to  make  two  points  Tery 

quickly.  I  call  attention  to  pa«e  «  ci 
tbe  report,  which  reads: 

On  »  world  aoAle,  it  Is  cstlin»ted  Ui*t  •mtA 
^oelUM  at  1  cent  per  pound  In  tt»e  price 
of  coffee  means  a  loss  at  9T0  mmiotj  In  tb* 
lor«ign  exchange  earning*  of  the  86  prln- 
dpei  producing  countries  In  AXrtca.  Asia, 
^iMi  LaUn  America. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  undermine 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  than 
to  refuse  to  ratify  the  agreement  this 
afternoon,  because  if  the  agreement  Is 
not  ratified,  and  the  price  of  coffee  Is 
permitted  to  go  down,  it  win  coet  the 
American  taxpayer,  if  we  go  ahead  with 
the  Alliance  lor  Progress  program,  more 
money  by  far  than  would  be  the  cost  of 
the  agreement. 

The  American  peopde.  as  consumers  of 
coffee,  must  recognize  that  if  we  are  to 
preserve  freedom,  we  must  do  something 
to  stabilize  the  economy  of  these  coun- 
tries. Many  of  these  countries  are  one- 
commodity  countries^^— coffee.  If  word 
goes  out  this  afternoon  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  that  the  Senate  has  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  agreement,  and  that 
we  are  therefore  not  willing  to  give  this 
much  support  to  stabilizing  their  econ- 
omies, we  shall  be  dealing  a  great  blow 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program, 
and,  in  my  Judgment — and  I  say  this 
respectfully — will  play  right  into  the 
hands  of  those  forces  In  Latin  America 
that  want  to  defeat  the  program,  and 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  Castro  forces. 
1  plead  with  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICETL  The 
Senator  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon  a  qxiestlon. 
I  respect  his  opinion  on  this  subject  very 
highly.  I  read  from  the  Secretary's  let- 
ter: 

The  principal  obligations  we  asstinje  by 
participating  in  this  agreement  are  to  limit 
OUT  Imports  of  coffee  from  nonpartlclpatlng 
countries  and  to  require  certificates  of  origin 
for  all  coffee  entering  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.     That  is  sorely  needed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Does  that  mean 
that  we  would  import  no  coffee  from  non- 
participating  countries? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  limited  to  the 
average  over  the  last  3  years. 

Mr.  MORSE-  The  average  of  the  last 
3  year.s. 

Mr.  SMATOERS.  Is  It  not  a  fact — 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  agree,  that  the  so-called 
nonpartlcipating  countries  actually  pro- 
duce very  little  coffee? 

Mr.  FUI.BRIGHT.    About  5  percent. 

Mr.  SMATHER,S.  Less  than  5  percent, 
I  believe. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  able 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  with 
the  remarks  of  the  chahman  of  the  Sub- 
committee for  Latin  American  AffairB. 


We  say  a  great  deal  in  the  Senate— and  I 
am  sure  we  mean  It — that  we  o^^t  to 
hdp  oar  good  ueigbbws  to  the  aooth. 
\^e  say  we  should  help  ttiem  eoonnntl- 
caQy  as  much  as  posBlhle.  There  Is  ooe 
thing  we  can  do.  more  than  anything 
else,  to  help  them,  and  that  Is  to  help 
stabilize  their  economies.  One  of  the 
best  ways  in  which  we  can  do  this  is  to 
help  th«n  stabilize  the  price  of  coffee. 
Ten  of  these  most  Important  countries 
have  more  than  40  percent  of  their  for- 
eign exchange  come  to  them  through  the 
sale  of  coffee.  When  the  coffee  price 
goes  down  or  up,  like  a  yoyo.  It  hurts  the 
stability  of  these  governments.  If  we 
mean  what  we  say — and  I  know  we  do— 
we  should  help  countries  who  are  our 
friends.  This  is  the  most  practical  way 
In  which  we  can  assist  them  and  strike 
an  effective  blow  against  the  Communist 
threat. 

Today  the  United  States  Imports  51 
I>ercent  of  the  world  coffee  export.  Ap- 
proximately 78  percent  of  this  comes 
from  LAtin  America  and  principally 
from  countries  with  a  one-crop  economy. 
With  the  dollars  they  get,  they  in  turn 
use  them  for  the  purchase  of  U.S.  goods. 
This  maintains  economic  stability  bene- 
ficial to  V£.  hateresta.  At  the  same 
time,  while  halting  the  decline  of  coffee 
prices,  the  agreement  will  reduce  propor- 
tlcoiately  our  foreign  aid  assistance  pro- 
gram. It  will  assist  In  taking  these  coun- 
tries off  an  unwanted  dole  program  and 
help  them  to  help  themselves. 

The  argument  that  such  action  will 
raise  the  price  of  coffee  to  the  consumer 
is  without  merit  because  the  amotint  of 
imports  and  production  supply  exceeds 
U.S.  constmaption.  Thus  all  the  agree- 
ment is  designed  to  do,  and  will  do,  is  to 
stabilize  the  price  of  coffee  and  prevent 
it  from  wide  fluctuation  from  which  the 
consumer  could  not  and  does  not  gain 
any  benefit. 

Latin  America  needs  help  in  promot- 
ing political  and  economic  stability.  It 
Is  in  our  own  national  interest  that  we 
render  such  assistance.  The  agreement 
is  designed  to  achieve  this  objective  and 
in  doing  so  will  strike  an  effective  and 
telling  blow  against  the  Commvoiist 
menace  which  poses  a  threat  not  to  be 
ignored  in  the  area.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  ratify  the  agreement  by  an  orer- 
whelming  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  WiU^the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  me  some  time? 

Mi.  CARLSON.  If  this  is  a  imanl- 
mous -consent  request,  I  merely  wish  to 
say  that  there  is  some  op»position  to  the 
agreement,  and  some  of  us  hope  to  get 
a  few  minutes  of  time  in  which  to  sp>eak 
against  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  now  yield  4  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  frcmi  Kan- 
sas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  not  insensitive 
to  the  effect  of  the  agreement  before  the 
Senate  today  on  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress In  Latin  American  countries. 
However,  there  are  a  few  things  that 
should  be  said  with  regard  to  the  agree- 
ment. One  te  that  It  represents  a  new 
facet  in  American  policy.  We  have  not 
done  this  before.    It  is  a  new  type  of 


support  for  goremments  In  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.  This  is  an  AlUanoe  for 
Progress  for  the  globe,  not  only  for  Latin 
America.  It  ineludes  Africa  also,  and 
many  other  natkma. 

The  United  States  places  comjrtete 
control  of  the  movement  ai  coffee  In 
world  markets  In  a  board  composed  of 
14  members,  with  headquarters  in  Lon- 
don. The  United  States  would  have  one 
representative  on  the  board,  and  would 
pay  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  council  and  the  officers. 
We  would  have  20  percent  of  the  export- 
ers' vote  and  we  would  have  40  percent 
of  the  importers'  vote.  We  should  real- 
ize what  we  are  doing. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
United  Nations  today,  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization,  the  PAO,  is 
holding  hearings  and  studies  on  pro- 
grams on  cocoa,  citrus  fruits,  coconut 
and  coconut  products,  rubber,  wool,  oil, 
and  cotton.  This  means  that  this  is  the 
first  agreement  or  treaty  for  a  global 
price  control  for  undeveloped  coiratries. 
I  believe  the  Senate  should  stop.  look, 
and  listen.  I  merely  ^ish  to  hold  up  a 
red  flag  as  to  the  effect  of  the  agreement, 
and  that  Senators  should  look  at  this 
agreement  in  the  light  of  future  treaties 
or  agreements  that  will  come  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 
li«r.  FULBRIGHT.  Not  that  I  believe 
it  is  necessarily  wrong  for  us  to  do  any- 
thing we  have  not  done  before,  but  I 
call  the  Senator's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  participated  in  a  coffee  agree- 
mwit  from  1941  to  1948.  We  are  not 
doing  something  today  that  we  have 
never  done  before,  although  I  believe 
that  very  often  we  ought  to  do  some 
things  we  have  never  done  befcwre.  How- 
ever in  this  case  we  did  participate  in  a 
coSee  agreement  during  that  period,  at 
a  time  whMi  the  price  was  as  low  as  7 
cents. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Probably  one  of  the 
most  discoiiraging  things  is  that  it  re- 
sulted in  a  Senate  investigation  con- 
ducted by  Senator  Gillette  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  in 
error  in  that  respect.  That  came  several 
years  after  we  got  out  of  the  coffee 
agreement  of  1948.  It  did  not  come  dur- 
ing the  period  in  which  we  were  in  the 
agreement.  There  was  no  agreement 
when  the  price  of  coffee  went  through 
the  roof. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  stand  corrected  as 
to  that.  For  60  years  we  have  experi- 
mented with  coffee  agreements.  We 
have  had  agreements  of  various  tjT?es. 
and  generally  they  have  been  unsatis- 
factory. There  have  been  two  Senate 
investigations,  one  corrducted  by  Senator 
Norris,  of  Nebraska,  and  the  other  by 
Senator  Gillette,  of  Iowa. 

If  we  take  part  in  the  agreement  which 
is  presented  to  the  Senate  today,  I 
sincerely  hc^e  that  we  shall  do  so  with 
our  eyes  open. 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  will  be 
implementing  legislation.  There  was  a 
statement  to  that  effect  In  the  report. 
I  have  read  the  letter  which  the  distin- 
guished  chairman   has   i^aced   In   the 
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Record.  Aa  I  read  the  proposal  for  Im- 
plementing legifilatlon.  it  will  still  be 
necessary  to  contend  with  article  66. 
The  language  is  very  plain.  I  do  not 
see  ho*^  we  can  get  around  the  provision 
In  article  66 : 

Reservatlona  may  not  b«  made  with  re- 
spect to  any  of  the  provlslona_^t  the  agree- 
ment. 


lonaor 
t4Kr 


We  may  legislate:  butiBBntend  that 
if  the  Senate  ratifies  the  agreement,  we 
shall  have  to  comply  by  following 
through  with  every  article  In  it.  I  do 
not  think  any  other  decision  can  be 
made. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  yield  if  I  have  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson!  in  opposing  the 
ratification  of  the  coffee  agreement. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  agree- 
ment will — and  it  was  so  intended — raise 
the  price  of  coffee  to  the  -consumers  in 
this  country. 

As  evidence  that  this  was  the  clear 
intention  of  the  State  Department  in 
recommending  its  adoption.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  paragraph  1  of  article  27,  chapter 
Vn,  which  reads  as  follows: 

1.  The  members  undertake  to  conduct 
their  trade  policy  so  that  the  objectives  set 
forth  In  article  1  and.  In  particular,  para- 
graph (4)  of  that  article,  may  be  achieved. 
They  agree  on  the  desirability  of  operating 
the  agreement  In  a  manner  such  that  the 
real  Income  derived  from  the  export  of  cof- 
fee oould  be  progressively  Increased  so  as  to 
make  It  conaonant  with  their  needs  for  for- 
eign exchange  to  support  their  programmes 
for  social  and  economic  progress. 

The  ratification  of  this  agreement  will 
prove  to  be  but  a  precedent  to  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  series  of  international 
commodity  agreements  designed  to  sup- 
port agriculture  products  and  control 
production  of  crops  throughout  the 
world.  Our  own  domestic  experience  in 
this  connection  has  been  disastrous 
enough  both  to  our  farmers  as  well  as 
to  our  consumers.  Certainly  we  cannot 
afford  to  expand  this  domestic  fiasco  to 
an  international  scale. 

The  experience  of  our  Government  in 
regulating  supply  and  demand  on  sugar, 
another  internationally  grown  com- 
modity, should  prove  to  all  that  it  just 
will  not  work.  ^ 

The  American  consumers  of  sugar  are 
today  being  taken  for  a  ride  largely  as 
the  result  of  the  weakness  In  the  provi- 
sions of  the  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment approved  last  year.  There  was  no 
protection  for  the  American  consumer  in 
that  agreement,  which  first  was  opposed 
by  the  Kennedy  administration  but  sub- 
sequently embraced  as  the  result  of  a 
complete  reversal  of  policy. 

This  International  Coffee  Agreement 
likewise  gives  no  protection  whatever  to 
the  American  consumer.    It- is  another 


one-way  street,  with  the  American  tax- 
payers and  consumers  the  suckers. 

Under  article  57  It  is  provided  that  the 
Council  may  establish  an  International 
Coffee  Fund  and  that  the  Fund  shall  be 
used  to  further  the  objective  of  limiting 
the  production  of  coffee  and  to  bring  it 
into  reasonable  balance  with  the  supply 
and  demand. 

Contributions  to  this  Fund  are  listed 
as  voluntary :  but  knowmg  the  generosity 
of  our  officials  I  am  confident  that  again 
we  will  find  the  U.S.  Government  play- 
ing the  international  Santa  Claus. 

Just  how  anyone  thinks  an  Interna- 
tional group  can  control  production  of 
an  agriculture  product  in  the  various 
countries  throughout  the  world  is  be- 
yond my  comprehension. 

Our  frontier  bureaucrats  have  tried  to 
get  the  authority  to  exercise  controls 
over  production  in  our  own  country,  but 
thus  far  our  farmers  have  rejected  their 
efforts. 

Furthermore,  there  is  nothing  In  the 
coffee  agreement  which  gives  any  assur- 
ance that  the  t>enefits  of  Increased  coffee 
prices  would  in  any  way  accrue  to  the 
farmers  producing  this  coffee:  rather, 
as  Indicated  in  article  27.  the  increased 
benefits  would  go  to  the  governments 
involved  to  enable  them  to  adjust  their 
balance  of  payments  and  to  give  them 
more  money  to  support  their  domestic, 
social,  and  economic  programs. 

Argument  has  been  made  that  the 
coffee  agreement  can  be  rescinded  by  the 
United  States  upon  the  giving  of  90  days 
notice,  or  that  we  can  limit  it  in  its  appli- 
cation from  the  5  years  provided  in  the 
treaty  to  2  years  by  merely  refusing  to 
enact  the  enabling  legislation. 

I  disagree  with  that  argument,  because 
once  we  ratify  the  agreement  the  State 
Department  and  the  administration  will 
then  tell  us.  and  very  properly  so.  that 
we  have  entered  Into  an  International 
agreement  upon  which  we  should  not 
renege. 

In  my  opinion,  it  Is  time  that  someone 
gives  consideration  to  the  American  con- 
sumers, rather  than  continuously  to  look 
abroad. 

It  is  estimated  that  each  1-cent  In- 
crease In  the  price  of  coffee  will  Increase 
the  cost  to  the  American  consumers  by 
around  $30  million  annually.  A  5-cent 
increase  would  thereby  cost  us  $150  mil- 
lion, and  there  is  nothing  in  the  agree- 
ment which  places  any  limit  upon  how 
high  the  price  of  coffee  can  go.  However, 
there  is  a  recommended  floor  so  that 
the  price  would  not  get  any  lower  than 
the  1962  level.  The  1962  prices  were 
about  1  cent  higher  than  the  present 
1963  level. 

Another  questionable  factor  in  the 
agreement  is  the  manner  in  which  it 
allows  fixed  quotas  to  countries  which 
are  not  considered  so  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  while  it  danies  increased 
quotas  to  some  of  our  friends. 

For  example:  Cuba  under  the  agree- 
ment which  we  are  asked  to  ratify  is 
guaranteed  a  basic  export  quota  of  200,- 
000  60-kilogram  bags.  In  1961,  Cuba 
exported  only  85,000  bags.  Why  are  we 
so  generous  with  Mr.  Castro? 

Under  the  agreement,  we  will  be  guar- 
anteeing  a   commitment   for   a   5-ye&r 


quota  to  Haiti  of  420,000  60-kilogTain 
bags,  with  no  assurance  at  the  moment 
as  to  how  friendly  that  government  win 
remain. 

At  the  same  time,  the  agreement  ll«t« 
as  nonquota  countries  some  which  arc 
very  important  friends:  for  example 
Japan  and  Taiwan. 

One  of  the  main  arguments  advanced 
by  the  State  I>?partment  in  recommend- 
Ing  this  treaty  is  that  the  additional 
millions  of  dollars  which  will  be  received 
for  the  sale  of  coffee  In  this  country 
as  the  result  of  the  increased  prices  to 
our  consumers,  will  go  to  countries  which 
need  these  dollars  to  help  them  solve 
their  balance  of  payments  problems  and 
to  finance  their  social  development  pro- 
grams. 

The  time  is  long  past  when  some  of 
these  same  overzealous  International- 
ists should  realize  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment itself  Is  confronted  with  a  seri- 
ous balance  of  payments  problem.  As 
pointed  out  earlier,  every  1-cent  increase 
In  the  price  of  coffee  under  the  agree- 
ment will  result  in  the  extra  cost  of  an 
additional  $30  million  annually,  and 
thereby  mean  the  loss  of  that  many  dol- 
lars or  gold. 

I  urge  the  rejection  of  the  agreement 
on  the  obvious  grounds  that  It  Is  def- 
initely unfair  to  the  American  con- 
sumers and  that  the  benefits  of  any  such 
increase  will  not  go  to  the  producers  in 
the  respective  countries  involved. 

In  connection  with  our  own  balance  of 
payments  problem,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Just  a  Thumb  in  the 
Dike."  written  by  Mr.  Henry  Taylor  and 
published  In  the  May  18, 1963,  Issue  of  the 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Morning  News.  In 
the  article,  Mr.  Taylor  calls  attention  to 
the  serious  situation  confronting  our 
country  as  a  result  of  the  drain  In  gold 
and  emphasizes  the  failure  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  to  recognize  and  ef- 
fectively deal  with  this  most  Important 
problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Just  a   Thumb    n*   th«   Dike 
(By  Henry  Taylor) 

Once  again,  down  goes  our  gold  supply — 
down  and  out.  Measures  to  stop  It  are 
merely  a  thumb  In  the  dike  so  long  as  the 
New  Frontier  Dutch  boys'  unlimited  spend- 
ing pumps  the  outflow  pressures. 

What  President  Kennedy  calls  "myths"  are 
not  myths  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In- 
formed financiers  and  government*  abroad 
care  not  one  whit  about  anybody's  person- 
ality, TV  Impact,  or  other  distractions.  Ap- 
praising what  Is  happening  here  they  believe 
their  eyes,  not  their  ears,  and  act  accord- 
ingly. 

As  one  result.  America's  gold  stock  has 
fallen  to  still  another  new  24-year  low— 
less  than  $159  billion.  The  declining  ratio 
of  Issued  currency  to  this  depleted  stock  Is 
now  nudging  the  legal  downside  limit. 

Moreover,  we  now  own  not  one  penny  of 
this  depleted  stock,  available  to  pay  for- 
eigners on  demand.  We  could  not  meet  their 
claims  by  at  least  $6  billion.  In  fact,  France 
and  West  Germany,  if  they  together  asked 
gold  for  the  dollars  we  owe  them,  could 
knock  the  United  States  off  the  gold  stand- 
ard. President  de  Gaulle  and  Chancellor 
Adenauer  oould  pull  the  plug  (as  well  they 
know).     Japan    and    Italy   are   rapidly   ap- 
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proachLng    the    same    declalve    position    as 
creditors  to  the  debtor  United  States. 

Foreigners'  forbearance  Is  all  that  Is  saving 
us.  The  dollar  is  the  anchor  for  all  free 
world  currencies.  The  splendidly  cooperating 
European  central  banks  agree  that  dollar 
devaluation  would  mean  economic  chaos 
here  and  abroad.  They  want  to  help  support 
our  financial  structure  but  cannot  do  so 
indefinitely  unless  we  put  our  own  house  In 

order. 

Their  aid.  and  only  this,  accounts  for  the 
recent  lull  In  gold  withdrawals.  Presiden- 
tial reassurances  that  "our  gold  situation  Is 
Improving "  are  entirely  superficial.  Such 
opportunistic  presentations  represent  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  manipulated  news  that  Is 
causing  us  so  much  trouble. 

It  Is  utterly  misleading  to  cite  the  fact 
that  our  gold  loss  (from  its  new  low  base) 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1963  was  $150  million 
compared  to  $425  million  In  the  same  1962 
period. 

In  truth,  dollar  claims  on  our  gold  In- 
creased $700  million  In  the  first  quarter  this 
year,  compared  to  $331  million  last  year. 
The  spread  between  our  obligations  to  deliver 
and  our  ability  to  deliver  Increased  $94  mil- 
lion. Misrepresenting  this  Is  like  a  man  say- 
ing his  bank  balance  Is  better  because  he 
hasn't  paid  his  bills,  which  mount  higher 
and  higher. 

The  many  monetary  stopgaps — the  dike 
thumbs — our  monetary  technicians  are  em- 
ploying ftre  admittedly  only  tactical  and  tem- 
porary, desirable  but  ephemeral.  Are  we  to 
Imagine  the  New  Frontier  Dutch  boy  can 
keep  his  thumb  In  the  dike  forever?  Cred- 
itors abroad  must  protect  their  own  national 
treasuries  and  citizens.  The  value  of  the 
1939  dollar  has  now  dropped  54  5  cents  to 
another  low  of  less  than  45  cents.  Can  we 
wonder  that  lOrelgn  creditors  convert  their 
reserves  into  our  gold  Instead  of  keeping 
them  In  dollars  they  see  becoming  dollar- 
ettcs? 

While  our  Fort  Knox  gold  has  gone  with 
the  wind,  Britain  now  has  82  percent  of  her 
reserves  In  geld,  France  83  percent,  Belgium 
82  percent,  the  Netherlands  88  percent,  Italy 
69  percent,  and  even  Spain  50  percent. 

The  New  Frontier  has  boosted  our  national 
debt  higher  than  at  any  time  In  peace  or 
war.  The  President,  appallingly  enough,  la 
urging  still  another  debt  Increase  to  $320 
billion  soon.  Yet,  by  common  consent,  the 
worldwide  dou^t  about  the  dollar  can  be 
overcome  only  by  a  balanced  budget,  a  favor- 
able balance  of  international  payments,  and 
a  systematic  reduction  in  the  national  debt. 

This  is  even  more  a  crisis  of  confidence 
than  of  trade  balances.  In  our  present  posi- 
tion, nothing  could  more  surely  guarantee  a 
devaluation  of  the  American  dollar  than  the 
New  Frontier  program  of  planned  deficits. 
Rationalizations  regarding  "myths"  will  be 
paid  for  by  the  American  people  and  the 
entire  free  world  unless  abandoned.  Time 
runs  out.  Mr.  Kennedy  must  make  the  hard 
turn  to  thrift  and  prudence  and  meet  this 
duty  if  We  are  to  save  the  American  dollar 
and  the  savings  of  our  people. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3.  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing almost  8y2  years  In  the  Senate,  I 
have  been  a  consistent  supporter  of  the 
foreign  aid  programs  and  policies  spon- 
sored by  the  administration,  regardless 
of  party. 

I  have  attempted  to  Judge  the  merits 
of  each  proposal  presented  to  us,  based 
on  the  case  made  for  it  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Even  when  the  case  was  somewhat 
thin.  I  tried  to  go  along,  because  I  am 
a  firm  believer  in  the  principle  of  for- 


eign aid  and  in  strong  congressional  sup- 
port of  American  foreign  policy. 

However.  In  regard  to  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  now  before  us 
for  ratification  I  have  reluctantly  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  cannot  support 

it. 

In  my  opinion,  the  case  made  for  the 
agreement  by  the  administration  and 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee— does  not  justify  the  risks  and  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  program. 

The  establishment  of  a  worldwide  car- 
tel to  control  the  exportation  of  coffee 
and  thus  rig  prices  at  an  artificial  level 
is  proposed  here  as  an  instrument  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

Even  if  such  international  price  fix- 
ing were  not  contrary  to  the  very  foun- 
dations of  American  business  practice 
which  We  attempt  to  encourage,  thefc 
is  a  further  irony  here. 

In  Geneva,  at  this  moment,  our  nego- 
tiators are  working  hard  to  promote 
lower  tariffs  and  the  freer  movement 
of  goods  with  the  Common  Market  na- 
tions to  the  benefit  of  producers  and 
consumers. 

In  the  Senate,  at  this  moment,  we  are 
considering  a  move  to  restrict  trade — 
coffee,  in  this  Instance — and  to  keep 
prices  high. 

Perhaps  our  foreign  policy  experts  are 
able  to  see  no  Inconsistency  here — but  I 
do. 

It  has  been  argued  that  approval  of 
the  International  CofTee  Agreement  is 
vital  to  our  Alliarce  for  Progress  pro- 
grams in  Latin  America  and  our  pro- 
grams in  Africa. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  fully  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  coffee  to  the 
economy  of  the  Latin  American  and  Af- 
rican nations.  I  also  fully  support  the 
efforts  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
our  African  policy — in  assisting  the 
economy  of  these  nations.  But  what  I 
cannot  support  is  this  latest  means  de- 
vised to  provide  that  assistance. 

What  we  would  do  under  this  agree- 
ment would  be  to  put  a  further  unfair 
tax  on  the  consumer. 

We  would  ask  him — the  coffee  drinker, 
of  all  people — to  underwrite  the  economy 
and  supply  the  foreign  exchange  of  the 
coffee-producing  nations  by  paying  an 
artlflcally  high  price  for  their  products. 
Since  the  United  States  Imports  52 
percent — more  than  half — of  the  coffee 
moving  in  world  trade,  the  American 
coffee  drinker  would  bear  a  heavy  burden. 
We  are  told  that  the  failure  of  such 
efforts  as  the  coffee  agreement  would  re- 
quire a  greater  investment  in  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  to  make  up  for  it. 

If  a  case  could  be  made  for  a  greater 
investment,  I  would  support  it  whole- 
heartedly. But  that  investment  would 
be  an  investment  by  the  American  peo- 
ple— all  of  them — to  aid  their  neighbors; 
it  would  not  be  a  new  consumer  tax. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  impressed 
by  the  argument  that  the  ratification  of 
this  agreement  would  be  another  major 
step  down  the  road  to  further  interna- 
tional agreements  and  restrictions  on 
other  products. 

We  already  have  dabbled  with  restric- 
tions on  sugar  Imports,  but  with  a  no- 


table lack  of  success  so  far  as  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  is  concerned. 

If  there  is  an  additional  pensJty  to  the 
consumer  by  forcing  him  to  pay  higher 
coffee  prices.  It  may  not  be  long,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  before  international 
agreements  are  proposed  on  a  wide  va- 
riety of  agricultural  products  moving  in 
world  trade. 

Then  the  food  bills  of  the  American 
consumer,  already  too  high,  will  go  even 
higher  as  he  Is  called  upon  to  subsidize 
world  markets. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  vote  for  the 
ratification  of  this  agreement.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  It  would  not  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  American  people 
or  the  United  States  to  do  so. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  understanding  reached  with  the 
State  Department  that  the  treaty  will 
not  be  self -executing;  the  further  under- 
standing that  the  executive  branch  will 
not  attempt  to  make  U.S.  participation 
in  the  agreement  effective  until  imple- 
menting legislation  is  approved  by  Con- 
gress; and  the  still  further  understand- 
ing that  the  State  Department  agrees  to 
make  our  participation  in  the  coffee 
agreement  a  2 -year  trial  run,  when  the 
subject  will  again  be  referred  to  Con- 
gress, I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  approve  the  agree- 
ment today. 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri FMr.  Symington]. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  which 
we  are  being  asked  to  ratify  this  after- 
noon is  an  important  Instrument  for 
assisting  the  economies  of  all  the  nations 
of  Latin  America,  and  therefore  should 
be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  Without  It. 
there  Is  danger  that  economies  largely 
dependent  on  this  one  commodity  which 
Is  being  produced  in  great  surplus  may 
suffer  further  dislocations  that  would 
jeopardize  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
thereby  advance  the  cause  of 
communism. 

I  think  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  nations  we  are  trying  to 
help  through  the  instrument  of  this 
agreement,  however,  that  stabilizing  the 
price  of  coffee — as  important  an  objec- 
tive as  it  is — cannot,  by  itself,  assure  the 
prosperity  and  the  progress  of  the 
nations  of  Central  and  South  America. 
It  must  be  included  as  part  of  a  much 
broader  attack  on  poverty. 

The  many  reforms  envisioned  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  must  be  under- 
taken with  the  same  determination — the 
same  persistence  in  overcoming  seem- 
ingly impossible  obstacles — as  was  the 
case  when  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  was  negotiated  and  signed. 

I  know  that  most  of  the  responsible 
leaders  in  the  free  countries  of  Latin 
America  recognize  this  fact,  and  are 
anxious  to  achieve  the  kind  of  broadly 
based  prosr>erity  and  freedom  of  opr>or- 
tunlty  which  alone  can  solve  the  serious 
economic  problems  of  Latin  America. 

In  joining  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  the  United  States  undertaken 
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a  formal  responsibility  to  help  achieve 
fair  prices  for  the  producers  of  eoffee. 
If  the  agreement  works  effectlTely.  it  will 
mean  the  end  of  a  period  of  steady  de- 
cline in  green  coffee  prices. 

The  agreement  is  intended  primarily 
to  prevent  prices  from  going  below  the 
general  level  of  1M2.  That  is  its  main 
objective.  It  is  a  support  program  to  try 
to  establish  a  floor  for  coffee  prices. 

As  the  world's  largest  coffee  consuming 
country,  it  might  be  assumed  that  we 
woxild  consider  it  to  our  economic  ad- 
vantage to  push  down  the  world  price 
of  coffee  and  hold  It  down  to  the  lowest 
possible  level.  Instead,  this  agreement; 
in  which  we  are  Joining,  will  probably 
require  the  American  consimier  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  a  somewhat  higher  price  for 
coffee  than  would  otherwise  be  true  if 
coffee  prices  were  allowed  to  sink  lower 
and  lower  without  hindrance  as  supplies 
increase. 

We  are  not  out  to  wreck  the  economies 
of  other  countries  for  selfish  purposes  of 
our  own.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
must  make  certain  that  our  consumers 
are  not  victimized  by  our  generosity  and 
simple  decency  in  international  economic 
affairs. 

My  colleague  from  Missouri,  the  Hon- 
orable LroNOR  K.  Sullivan,  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  has 
specialized  on  consumer  issues  and  Is  now 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  obtained  from 
the  State  Department  last  fall  a  report 
on  the  provisions  of  this  agreement 
which  could  protect  the  American  con- 
simier  Eigainst  excessive  increases  In  cof- 
fee prices.  The  Department's  letter  to 
Mrs.  Sullivan  was  placed  in  the  Con- 
-  CRESsiONAL  RECORD  yesterday  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, at  page  9057. 

There  is  at  present  a  glut  of  coffee  sup- 
plies in  the  world.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
under  those  circumstances  that  we  would 
agsdn  experience  a  shortage — either  a 
genuine  shortage  or  one  based  on  rumor 
or  speculation.  But  such  things  have 
happened. 

The  American  consumer  is  willing  to 
pay  a  fair  price,  a  reasonable  price  for 
anything  he  buys.  The  housewife  is  will- 
to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  coffee.  The 
American  housewife  does  not  ask  for 
coffee  prices  that  they  cause  starvation 
and  misery  for  those  who  produce  the 
coffee  beans  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
On  the  other  hand  in  any  agreement  to 
stabilize  prices  and  provide  a  floor,  there 
must  be  clear  guarantees  against  sudden 
sharp  increases  in  price. 

On  the  assurance  of  those  who  have 
negotiated  this  agreement  that  it  pro- 
vides the  necessary  safeguards  against 
any  excessive  price  increases,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  State  Department  in  the 
letter  to  Congresswoman  Sullivan  which 
appeared  in  the  Congrxssional  Record 
yesterday.  I  wUl  vote  for  ratification  of 
the  agreement. 

But  if  any  further  steps  are  found  nec- 
essary to  buttress  the  protections  for  the 
consumer  in  this  coffee  stabilization  pro- 
gram we  must  include  them  in  the  legis- 
lation we  will  subsequently  enact  to 
implement  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement. 


The  agreement  should  be  ratified.  But 
its  operations  must  at  all  times  be  sub- 
ject to  oontlniiing  scrutiny  by  both  the 
admlnlstratlcui  and  the  Congress  to  make 
sure  it  is  working  in  behalf  of  the  grower 
of  coffee  rather  than  the  speculator,  and 
also  to  see  it  is  resulting  in  fair  prices 
for  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  for  ratification  of  this  agreement. 
I  rise  only  to  point  out  that  in  all  the 
work  I  am  doing  in  connection  with 
k  bringing  European  capital  toto  Latin 
American  countries,  the  one  thtag  that 
is  clear  is  that  in  late  years  the  terms 
of  trade — which  means  the  prices  which 
these  developing  countries  obtain  for 
their  commodities — have  almost  com- 
pletely eroded  the  benefits  of  AID.  In 
short,  AID  is  built  on  a  jerry-built  struc- 
ture and  basis  if  It  does  not  have  ade- 
quate terms  of  trade  to  support  it. 

Inasmuch  as  this  agreement  repre- 
sents a  change  in  policy  by  our  Gov- 
ernment— a  change  to  favoring  interna- 
tional commodity  agreements,  which  I 
state  frankly  our  Government  has  not 
favored  for  a  long  time — I  believe  the 
proposed  change  is  a  desirable  one  in  our 
own  interest,  and  therefore  it  should  be 
approved. 

No  U.S.  consumer  wants  to  live  on  the 
ijack  of  a  distressed  producer  in  another 
country.  The  price  of  coffee  has  fallen 
40  percent  in  the  last  7  years.  No  Ameri- 
can consumer  wants  to  benefit  from  the 
distre.ss  of  someone  else.  Americans 
want  the  producers  to  receive  fair  prices 
for  the  commodities  they  produce. 

The  best  warning  against  a  price  above 
and  beyond  a  fair  price  is  to  point  out 
that  American  consumers  have  in  the 
past,  and  can  again,  decrease  their  con- 
sumption of  coffee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of   5   o'clock   having   arrived,   the 

Chair 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  my 
arithmetic  is  correct,  I  have  1  minute 
remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  may 
proceed  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  avail- 
able t.me  be  extended  6  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  other  words.  3 
minutes  to  a  side? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
objection?     Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  4  minutes — 3  minutes  plus  the  1 
minute  I  already  had. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  one-half  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
hke  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas;  Am  I  correct  in  understand- 
ing that  the  treaty  is  not  self-imple- 
menting or  self -executing,  but  that  it  is 
proposed  to  have  legislation  to  put  the 
treaty  into  operation  for  a  period  of  2 
years  only,  and  that  it  is  further  under- 
stood that  there  is  no  definite  commit- 
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ment  to  extend  that  legislaUon  bevnnn 
the  2-year  period?  "«yond 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.     I  placed   in  the 
R^ORD  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  o5 
State  m  which  it  Is  stated  that  h7 J 
cepts  the  theory  of  the  Foreign  RelaUon.^ 
Committee  that  the  implementing  w 
islation  wiU  be  for  only  2  years,  at  which 
time  we  would  make  a  review  of  it    in 
my  opinion,  if  we  did  not  extend  it  tS 
President  would   have  no   authority  to 
make  the  reports— or.  in  other  words  to 
make  the  agreement  effective;  and  "&i 
though  the  agreement  itself  would  tech 
nlcally  be  extended,  we  would  not  be  a 
participant,  because  our  principal  func 
tion  under  the  treaty  is  to  report  to  each 
of  the  countries  the  origin  of  the  imports 
which  we  receive.    This  is  to  enable  them 
to  try  to  make  effective  their  agreement 
with  regard  to  their  exports.    If  we  do 
not  participate,  the  treaty  is  a  nullity 
so  far  as  our  functioning  under  it  Is  con- 
cerned. 

This  is  for  2  years,  and  pur  commit- 
tee recommended  this  in  order  that  we 
have  a  part  in  It  for  2  years  and  be  un- 
der it  for  2  years. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
pose to  support  the  agreement.  I  can 
share  the  doubts  and  uncertainty  in  the 
minds  of  some  Members,  as  expressed 
yesterday  in  the  debate  on  the  treaty. 
But  I  think  three  issues  have  been  made 
clear,  as  follows: 

First,  the  letter  supplied  by  the  St^te 
Department  indicates  beyond  all  doubt 
that  when  It  asks  for  imlementlng  leg- 
islation. It  will  ask  for  It  under  an  ex- 
piration date  in  September  1965. 

Second,  there  Is  assurance  that  there 
will  be  a  congressional  review. 

Third,  there  is  plain  agreement,  in 
language  which  everyone  can  under- 
stand, that  this  is  not  a  self-executing 
treaty,  and  that  therefore  the  words  in  It 
would  be  without  meaning  and  without 
substance  until  the  implementing  legis- 
lation was  first  requested  from  the  Con- 
gress and  was  enacted. 

Insofar  as  I  know,  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  proposed  legislation  would  He  with 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee;  and,  as 
everyone  knows,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  will  take  a  good,  hard  look 
at  what  Is  requested,  and  will  be  in  a 
position  to  modify  It  and  to  make  it  con- 
form to  the  general  desires  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

I  share  one  apprehension:  If  this 
agreement  is  not  approved,  there  are  15 
coffee-producing  countries  in  Latin 
America,  in  what  we  affectionately  call 
our  backyard.  Perhaps  they  do  not  like 
the  term ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  25  percent 
of  their  foreign  exchange  is  generally 
derived  from  this  one  crop;  and  if  we 
do  not  shore  them  up  a  little,  and  if  they 
finally  go  down  the  drain,  the  cost  to 
US.  consumers  will  not  be  expressed  In 
terms  of  $30  million;  instead,  it  will  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  in  order  to  bail  them  out. 
before  we  get  through. 

So,  Mr.  President,  when  put  on  the 
basis  of  a  financial  equation,  It  seems  to 
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me  that  commonsense  and  prudence  dic- 
tate that  we  support  this  agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President*  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  statements 
which  have  been  made  just  now  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  now  before  the 
Senate  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  our 
country's  good  relations  with  the  Latin 
American  Republics. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  oxir  country 
promised  at  Punta  del  Este  to  work  for 
such  an  agreement,  and  played  a  major 
role  in  its  development,  a  fair  appraisal 
of  the  situation  is  that  adverse  action  by 
tii^  Senate  on  the  treaty  at  this  time 
would  undermine  a  good  deal  of  what  we 
have  been  trying  to  accomplish  through 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  by  means 
of  our  other  efforts. 

Let  me  point  out  that  four  Latin 
American  countries  derive  50  percent  of 
their  income  from  their  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  coffee;  and  many  of  the  other 
Latin  American  countries  derive  sub- 
stantial percentages  of  their  Income 
from  their  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
coffee. 

F\irthermore,  the  objective  of  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement  Is  to  stop 
the  long-term  decline  In  revenues  from 
coffee  exports. 

Inasmuch  as  production  is  today  sub- 
stantially in  excess  of  consumption,  with 
large  stocks  overhanging  the  market,  it 
is  not  expected  that  the  agreement  will 
je  foreseeable  future  raise  prices. 
I  join  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in 
urg^iig  the  Senate  to  give  its  approval 
to  this  worthwhile  treaty,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  letter  which 
has  been  received  from  the  State  De- 
partment and  has  been  read  to  the  Sen- 
ate strengthens,  rather  than  weakens, 
the  pledge  which  has  been  given  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  referred  to  the  U.S. 
delegates  report  to  the  Punta  del  Este 
Conference.  It  contains  this  key  sen- 
tence: 

The  aim  of  an  International  Coffee  Sta- 
bilization Agreement  should  be  to  raise 
prices  sufficiently  to  keep  conjst&nt  the  pur- 
chcislng  p>ower  of  coffee. 

To  me.  that  means  nothing  but  an  In- 
crea5e  in  the  price. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PR1=:SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  3  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  once  observed  that  nearly 
every  proposal  Is  an  admixture  of  good 
and   bad,   and   always   the  question   is 


whether  the  larger  good  should  be  em- 
braced. On  net  balance,  while  there 
are  things  in  the  proposed  agreement  to 
which  I  do  not  subscribe  and  I  wish  they 
could  be  changed,  they  cannot  be 
changed  under  article  66.  which  provides 
for  no  reservations.  But  on  net  balance 
I  think  the  agreement  weighs  on  the  good 
side,  and  for  that  reason  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  approved. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  only  desire  to 
point  out  in  relation  to  the  exchanges 
and  the  balance  of  payments  about  which 
the  Senators  spoke,  that  approximately 
75  percent  of  the  total  balance  of  pay- 
ments or  exchange  is  expended  in  our 
country.  As  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  have  pointed  out.  the 
people  cannot  earn  their  way.  or  at  least 
in  part.  In  light  of  the  obligations  we 
have  taken  on  for  the  protection  of  this 
hemisphere,  and  in  the  light  of  the  prob- 
lems we  now  face  in  Cuba  and  in  other 
areas  of  our  hemisphere,  it  seems  to  me 
the  wise  and  prudent  course  to  follow, 
with  all  its  limitations  and  doubts,  is  the 
course  recommended  in  the  agreement. 

I  salute  the  minority  leader  for  his 
support,  which  is  to  be  commended,  and 
the  majority  leader  for  his  statement. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  no  other 
prudent  course  to  follow. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  compound  and  augment  the 
problems  that  already  confront  us  In  this 
hemisphere.  The  treaty  is  worthy  of 
support. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  any  area  in  the  world  which  is 
of  primary  Impwrtance  to  us,  it  is  the 
area  which  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  often  refers  to  as  "our  own  back 
yard" — Latin  America — not  because  we 
have  any  ownership  in  it,  but  because  It 
is  so  close  to  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll.  The  legislative 
clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Without  objection.  Executive  H  (87th 
Cong.  2d  sess.),  the  International  Cof- 
fee Agreement,  1962.  will  be  considered 
as  having  passed  through  Its  various 
parliamentary  stages  up  to  the  point  of 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  of 
ratification,  which  the  clerk  will  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  (ttoo-thirda  of  the  Senator  i 
present  concv/rring  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  ot 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement.  1063 
(Ex.  H.  87th  Cong..  2d  aeas.). 


The      PRESIDINQ      OFFICER.     The 

question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.     I   announce   that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Barw- 
STKR],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 


Eastland],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland]  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Brewster]  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  are  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senators  from  Maryland  and  California 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart]  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  are  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond]  .  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senators  from  Michigan  and  Minne- 
sota would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson], 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster]  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Engle]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sena- 
tors from  Maryland  and  California 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  69, 
nays  20,  as  follows : 

[No.  91  Leg.) 
YEAS — 69 


Aiken 

Hayden 

Mechem 

Allott 

Hlckenlooper 

Metcalf 

Anderson 

Hill 

Miller 

Bayh 

Holland 

Monroney 

Beau 

Humphrey 

Morse 

Bible 

Inouye 

Moss 

Bogga 

Jackson 

Muskle 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Nelson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Johnston 

Pas  tore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pell 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Prouty 

Church 

Keating 

Randolph 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Rlblcofl 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Robertson 

Dirksen 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 

Dodd 

Lausche 

Scott 

E>omlnlck 

Long,  Mo. 

Snaathers 

Edmondaon 

Long.  La. 

Smith 

EUender 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Ervln 

Mansfield 

Stennln 

Pong 

McGee 

Symington 

Fulbrlght 

McOovem 

Williams,  N.J. 

Oore 

Mclntyre 

NAYS— ao 

Yar  borough 

BartleU 

Ooldwater 

Russell 

Bennett 

Qruenlng 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Tower 

Carlson 

McNamara 

WlUlams.  Del. 

Cotton 

Mundt 

Young.  N.  Dak 

CurtU 

Neuberger 

Young.  Ohio 

Douglas 

Proxmlre 

NOT  VOnNO — 11 

Brewster 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Simpson 

Engle 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Hart 

Morton 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur- 
ring therein,  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion Is  agreed  to.  . 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  of  ratiflcation  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFTFT.n.  Mr  President.  I 
asJc  that  the  President  be  notified  that 
the  Senate  has  today  agreed  to  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification  to  the  Internation- 
al Coffee  Agreement.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  be  notified  of  the  rat- 
iflcation by  the  Senate  this  afternoon 
of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement. 


The  motion  was  sigreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATORS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  occasion  to  express  my  thanks 
and  gratitude  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations [Mr.  FcLBRiGHTl,  the  deputy 
majority  leader  (Mr.  Humphrey  1.  the 
minority  leader  [Mr  DirksfnI.  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  [Mr.  Hickknloop- 
ER],  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  1.  as  well  as 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  other  Senators 
for  the  bipartisanship  shown  in  ratifi- 
cation of  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment I  think  this  was  an  Indication 
of  the  fact  that  on  matters  outside  the 
confines  of  this  country  but  affecting 
the  foreign  relations  of  this  country  we 
can  forget  our  differences  and  work  to- 
gether. That  proof,  of  course,  has  been 
given  by  the  vote  Just  announced. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  the  entire 
Senate  ought  to  salute  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Wn-LiAMsl.  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  1,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  AncEWl,  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenloopek  1 
for  clarifying  and  bringing  out  into  the 
open  so  many  things  in  connection  with 
the  coffee  agreement  which  have  t)een 
subsequently  clarified,  which  evoked  a 
letter  from  the  State  Department  setting 
forth  its  position  and  making  it  a  part 
of  the  Record. 

That  is  a  distinguished  service  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I. 
too.  wish  to  Join  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  in  what  he  has  said  about 
the  very  able  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Wn-LiAMsl  and  the  very  able 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son], because  they  did  much  to  clarify 
this  agreement  and  to  make  it  more  in- 
telligible to  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  busmess. 


THE  STATUS  OP  EDUCATION 

Mr.  ALLoTT.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly, the  junior  Senator  from  Ari2»na 
1  Mr.  GoLDWATER  1  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee in  support  of  S  181,  a  bill  he  in- 
troduced £ind  which  I  was  pleased  to 
cosponsor  The  Senator  made  a 
thought-provoking  presentation  on  the 
current  status  of  education  in  the  coun- 
try today.  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
statement  deserves  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  at  this  time,  and  accordingly, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being   no  objection,   the  state- 
ment wfiLS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
St\ti;i«e:kt    bt    Schato*    Barrt    Goij)wati3«, 

RETtTBUICM*.    or    ARtZDNA.    BiTOtS.    THE    SUB- 
COMMITTXZ    ON     EDUCATION     OF    TH«    SKNATE 

LiABoa    AND    Public    Welfare    CouMrrrn:. 

April  30.   1963 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. I  wish  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  present  my  views  on  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion pending  before  ua.  It  Lb  my  strong 
belief  that  most  of  these  proposals.  Including 
S.  580.  sponsored  by  the  administration,  are 
both  unnecessary  and  unsound  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  represrnt  another  lung  and 
dangerous  step  In  the  direction  of  reducing 
our  State  and  local  governments  to  mere 
subordinate,  administrative  divisions  of  the 
Central  Government  In  Washington. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  Intro- 
duced my  own  bill.  S  181  If  a  genuine  prob- 
lem of  educational  shortage  really  exists, 
which  I  do  not  bolleve.  my  proposal  will  pro- 
vide the  means  to  solve  the  problrm  far 
more  effectively  than  any  of  the  other  meas- 
ures now  before  this  subcommittee  But 
what  Ls  most  ImpKjrtant,  It  will  leave  the 
matter  entirely  In  the  hands  of  the  States 
and  local  communities  without  an  lota  of 
Intervention  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 

I  wish  t<i  malce  It  clear  that  I  do  not  believe 
we  have  an  educational  problem  which  re- 
quires any  form  of  FetleraJ  grant -In-ald  pro- 
gram to  the  States.  Rather,  a  casual  glance 
at  the  significant  statistical  Indicators 
(Obtained  from  the  Office  of  Education,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. National  Education  Association,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  Department  of  Com- 
merce) serves  to  demonstrate  that  the  States 
and  localities  have  done  extremely  and  in- 
creaiilngly  well  during  the  pa«t  several  years 
In  meeting  their  educational  needs,  and  that 
these  needs  themselves  are  growing  at  a 
much  slower  rata  than  during  the  past 
period. 

I.    AMX    TKX    SCHOOLS    INADKQDATELT    riNANCKD' 

The  aiLSwer  to  this  question  Is  "No  "  Dur- 
ing the  pest  21 -year  period  (1939-40  to 
1960-61)  enrollment  In  educational  Institu- 
tions of  all  kinds  and  at  all  levels  Increased 
61  percent  while  during  the  same  period  tcUl 
educational  revenues  Increased  753  percent. 
Although  prices  more  than  doubled  during 
this  period,  th«  Increase  In  educational  ex- 
penditures of  753  percent  would  still  have 
been  300  percent  If  computed  In  dollars  of 
constant  purchasing  power,  as  compared  with 
the  61-percent  Increase  In  pupil  enrollment. 
a  ratio  of  approximately  5  to  1. 

Turning  to  the  share  of  the  national  In- 
come being  spent  for  education  we  find  a 
similar  upward  trend.  In  1890.  1  4  percent  of 
the  national  Income  was  spent  on  education. 


In  1913,  It  was  2J  percent;  In  1930.  37  per- 
cent;  In  1950.  4  percent;  In  1956.  5  1  percent- 
and  In  1961,  6  6  percent.  Thus,  the  percent^ 
age  of  the  national  Income  going  to  educa- 
tion has  multiplied  more  than  414  times 
since  1890  and  Increased  29  percent  In  the 
last  5  years  alone. 

It  Is  also  significant  that,  according  to 
UNESCO  flgures.  alnuist  all  other  countries 
of  the  world  allocate  a  smaller  percentage 
of  their  national  Income  to  education,  and 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  ■whose  national  in- 
come Is  far  smaller  than  ours,  spends  no 
greater  proportion  on  education  than  we  do 
erroneous  assertions  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing 

Grow^th  In  our  t(^tal  educational  expendi- 
tures has  outdistanced  the  advance  in  both 
business  profits  and  living  standards.  Thus, 
between  1929  and  I960,  expenditures  for  edu- 
cation grew  617  percent,  while  corporate 
profits  Increased  177  percent  As  a  percent- 
age of  national  Income,  corporate  proflts 
dropped  sharply  from  9  4  to  5  5  percent  while 
the  percentage  for  educational  expenditures 
roee  from  2  6  to  3  9  percent.  The  trrowth 
of  expenditures  for  educational  construction 
has  also  exceeded  the  growth  in  private  con- 
struction. Between  the  periods  1925-29  and 
1958-62  the  expenditures  for  public  educa- 
tional construction  Increased  128  percent, 
while  all  private  construction  Increased  45 
percent  for  the  same  period. 

When  We  turn  to  the  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schtwls.  attendance  at  which 
hiis  been  proportionate  to  our  population 
growth  while  college  and  private  school 
attendance  has  been  Increasing,  we  find  that 
the  rate  of  expenditure  has  gone  up  more 
rapidly  than  the  living  standards  of  our 
people  Between  1930  and  1960  per  capita 
expenditures  for  {personal  consumption  in- 
creased 57  percent  while  public  school  ex- 
penditures per  pupil  rose  166  percent,  both 
ratios  being  measured  Identically  in  constant 
dollars.  And  while  this  development  was 
taking  place  public  school  expenditures  were 
far  outstripping  public  school  enrollments 
In  the  rapidity  of  their  Increase.  Thus,  from 
1900  to  1961,  enrollment  multiplied  2  4  times 
whereas  school  expenditures  per  piipll.  on  the 
average  and  In  constant  dollars,  have  doubled 
about  every  20  yeiu-s.  and  the  current 
school  expenditures  per  pupil  have  mulU- 
plled  8  4  times  In  terms  of  the  same  constant 
dollar,  an  Increase  more  than  3 '.3  as  great  as 
the  Increase  In  enrollment 

When  we  examine  the  population  projec- 
tions made  by  the  Bureau  of  Census,  the 
evidence  Indicates  that  the  peak  of  educa- 
tional needs  In  terms  of  population  growth 
has  already  been  reached,  and  that  this 
ratio  will  decline  during  the  next  decade 
The  school  age  group  (those  t)etween  .t  nnd 
17  years  of  age)  Increased  46  percent  be- 
tween 1950  and  1960  It  Is  estimated  that 
for  the  next  10-year  period  (1960-70)  this 
rate  of  Increa-ie  will  be  cut  In  half,  shrink- 
ing to  about  ao  percent  The  projected  In- 
crease for  the  remainder  of  the  decade  1962- 
70  win  be  even  sm.-Uler,  between  15  .irid  16 
percent. 

II      IS     THERX     A     CLASSaOOM     SHOBTACE? 

Tlie  size  of  the  classroom  shortage  has 
been  A  major  If  sue  In  the  continuing  debate 
on  Federal  aid  to  education.  Figures  on 
classroom  shortages  Issued  by  the  OfDce  of 
Education  show  a  shortage  of  250.000  In  1950; 
312.000  In  1953;  370.000  In  1954;  159.000  In 
1956;  142..300  In  1957;  151.000  In  1958;  132.400 
In  the  fall  ol  1959.  142.100  In  the  fall  of  1960; 
127.200  In  the  fall  of  1961,  and  121,300  In  the 
fall  of  1962  If  we  Uke  these  figures  at  face 
value,  they  Indicate  a  reduction  In  the  class- 
room shortage  from  370.000  to  121.200  be- 
tween 1954  and  1982  without  the  benefit  of 
a  Federal  aid  prcH^ram 

There  Is.  however,  some  doubt  about  the 
accuracy  of  classrcxim  shortage  flgures.  In 
March  1955  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
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tion,  and  Welfare,  before  a  congressional 
committee  stated  that  a  revlaloa  of  eatUnates 
placed  the  expected  ahortaee  In  1969-60  at 
170,000  Instead  of  the  407,000  he  had  esti- 
mated a  few  months  earlier.  Acttially  the 
reiK>rt  Issued  In  the  fall  of  1960  placed  the 
figure  at  only  142,100.  These  estimates  are 
usually  based  cm  statistics  prepared  by  the 
school  authorities  In  each  State:  there  are 
no  national  standards  and  many  believe 
they  reflect  the  subjective  attitudes  of  the 
compUers  rather  than  any  actual  classroom 
situation. 

At  any  rate,  a  comparison  of  the  inventory 
contained  In  the  long-range  phase  of  the 
school  facilities  survey  of  1954  with  the  fall 
1963  survey  shows  that  In  the  past  8  years 
enrollment  Increased  31  percent,  number  of 
classrooms  88  percent  and  the  number  of 
pupils  per  classroom  was  reduced  by  two 
from  27  7  to  26.7. 

President  Kennedy  In  his  education 
message  to  the  Congress  2  years  ago.  asserted 
that  classroom  needs  for  the  coming  10- 
year  period  between  1960  and  1970  would  be 
600.000.  This  averages  out  60,000  classrooms 
per  year.  However,  flgures  released  by  the 
Office  of  Education  disclose  that  between 
1956  and  1963,  a  total  of  487,157  classrooms 
were  built  for  an  average  of  69.594.  or  about 
10.000  per  year  more  than  the  yearly  average 
asked  for  by  the  President.  Assunalng  these 
estimates  to  be  reasonably  accurate.  It  Is 
plain  as  a  pikestaff  that  to  take  care  of  all 
estimated  classroom  needs  for  the  next  dec- 
ade it  wUl  not  be  necessary  to  maintain  even 
the  annual  volume  of  school  construction 
that  was  completed  In  the  average  of  the  past 
8  years  by  the  States  and  localities  acting 
without  benefit  of  a  Federal  grant-ln-ald 
program. 

For  tlie  past  several  years.  I  have  studied 
very  closely  these  annual  surveys  published 
by  the  Office  of  Education  and  I  have  come  to 
one  conclusion;  the  Office  of  Education  will 
not  allow  the  alleged  classroom  shortage  to 
be  overcome;  no  matter  how  many  classrooms 
are  being  built — even  at  record  rates^the 
Office  of  Education  will  never  let  this  fact 
Interfere  with  Its  classroom  shortage. 

I  would  like  to  cite  some  flgures  from  the 
annual  surveys  of  the  Office  of  Education 
to  lllu.stratc  my  p<iint.  In  the  fall  of  1969. 
the  classroom  shortage  was  stated  to  be 
132.400  and  during  the  year  62.700  class- 
rooms were  scheduled  to  be  constructed — 
69,700  were  actually  constructed,  pointing  up 
another  Office  of  Eklucatlon  practice — always 
underestimating  the  number  of  classrooms 
to  be  built  but  never  underestimating  the 
classroom  shortage.  Instead  of  reducing  the 
backlog  to  62,700—132,400  minus  69.700— the 
shortage,  as  reported  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation for  fall  1960,  believe  it  or  not,  Increased 
to  142.160. 

Undaunted  by  this  adverse  effect  on  the 
cla-isroom  shortage,  the  local  school  districts 
cont^tructed  a  record  high  of  72.700  class- 
rooms for  the  year  1960-61.  But  even  this 
alltlme  high  failed  to  make  much  of  a  dent 
in  the  Impenetrable  armor  of  the  classroom 
shortage  manufactured  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation for  In  the  fall  of  1961  the  Office  of 
Education  reported  that  the  record  high 
number  of  72.200  classrooms  constructed 
succeeded  only  In  reducing  the  shortage  by 
15.300. 

Ehjrlng  1961-63  a  near  record  of  71,987 
classrooms  were  constructed,  almost  10,000 
more  than  the  Office  of  Education  had  re- 
ported would  be  completed.  Yet,  once  again, 
this  tremendous  construction  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  local  school  districts  failed  to 
make  much  impression  on  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation shortage  statistics.  The  January  9, 
1963,  sxirvey  places  the  classroom  shortage  at 
121.200  only  a  6,100  drop  over  the  preceding 
year. 

In  submitting  his  educational  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress  at  the  beginning  of 


the  87th  Oocgrees,  Preddent  Kennedy  de- 
clared: 

"In  order  to  meet  current  needs  and  ao- 
oommodate  increasing  enrollment,  U  every 
child  Is  to  taSTe  tbe  opportunity  of  a  full- 
day  education  In  an  adequate  classroom,  a 
total  of  000.000  classrooms  must  be  con- 
structed during  the  next  10  years." 

Thus,  the  President  la  reconunendlng  an 
average  of  60,000  classrooms  a  year  to  be 
constructed  to  wipe  out  the  classroom  short- 
age over  the  next  10  years.  Had  the  Presi- 
dents request  been  In  effect  during  the  past 
3  years,  the  classroom  shortage  today  would 
not  be  121.200;  It  would  be  154,800  because 
during  this  same  period,  without  Federal 
assistance,  the  local  school  districts  con- 
structed 33.600  more  classrooms  than  the 
President  has  declared  are  necessary  to  solve 
the  backlog  problem.  Since'  the  States  and 
local  school  districts  for  the  past  6  years 
have  been  building  classrooms  at  a  rate  of 
over  70,000  a  year.  It  is  obvious  that  a  com- 
plete acceptance  of  the  President's  recom- 
mendation of  conFtructlng  60,0(K)  classrooms 
annually  would  actually  lead  to  a  sizable 
reduction  In  classroom  construction. 

rn.  now  serious   is  the  teachee  shortage? 

Here  again  we  are  confronted  with  highly 
suspect  statistics.  Thus,  on  August  30,  1959. 
the  Office  of  Education  reported  a  shortage 
of  196,000  qualified  teachers.  But  tn  1953, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare had  estimated  that  the  teacher  short- 
age would  be  292,000  by  the  faU  of  1960. 
"ITiese  huge  disparities  between  projected 
estimates  and  actual  future  developments 
are  common  In  the  discussion  of  the  Issue. 

They  Indicate  to  me  that  much  of  the 
so-called  data  consists  of  poetry  and  propa- 
ganda rather  than  objective  research.  At 
any  rate,  even  if  we  tise  these  dubious  sta- 
tistics, they  point  only  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  so-called  need  for  Federal  aid  to  ed- 
ucation has  been  exaggerated  by  its  pro- 
ponents. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  1959  re- 
port on  teacher  shortages  was  so  severely 
criticized  that  the  Office  of  Education 
omitted  a  reference  to  the  teacher  shortage 
in  Its  regular  report  In  the  fall  of  1960. 
Since  1929  the  number  of  employees  In  all 
forms  of  public  education,  both  lower  and 
higher.  Increased  137  percent  while  employ- 
ment In  private  Industry  rose  by  only  66  per- 
cent; but  enrollment  In  public  education 
rose  approximately  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
population  as  a  whole — enrollment  In  pub- 
lic education  55  percent;  population  51  per- 
cent. 

Our  public  schools  have  increased  their 
teaching  staffs  proportionately  faster  than 
enrollment  and  the  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  has  been  consistently  reduced. 
Prom  1900  to  1961  the  number  of  public 
school  pupils  rose  140  percent,  the  number 
of  tetwjhers  250  percent,  and  the  pupil-teach- 
er ratio  was  reduced  by  9.8,  from  35  6  pupils 
per  teacher  to  25  8.  Even  If  we  take  the 
flgures  for  the  last  8  years  alone,  the  number 
of  pupils  Increased  31  percent,  the  number 
of  teachers  Increased  42  percent  and  the 
pupil-teacher  ratio  declined  by  two  pupils 
per  teacher   (27.7  to  25.7). 

At  this  point  I  cannot  resist  a  further  il- 
lustration or  two  of  the  unreliability  of 
the  flgures  emanating  from  one  of  the  most 
respected  proponents  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. Thus.  In  a  release  dated  August  28, 
1958,  the  Office  of  Education  estimated  the 
number  of  qualified  teachers  In  1958-59  at 
1,334,800  and  the  shortage  at  132,000.  A  year 
later,  on  August  30.  1959.  It  reported  the 
number  of  qualified  teachers  In  the  same 
year  (1958-59)  to  have  been  1,400,700  or 
65,900  higher  than  previously  estimated. 
But  strangely  enough.  Instead  of  reducing 
the  shortage  correspondingly  by  65,900,  It 
Increased  it  retroactively  by  49,800 — from 
132.200  to  182,000. 


In  the  very  same  report  (August  30,  19S9) 
in  which  It  raised  Its  estimate  of  qualified 
teachers  for  1958-59  to  1,400,700  It  estimated 
for  the  next  year,  1959-60,  a  supply  of  1,368.- 
000  qualified  teachers,  a  decline  of  32.700. 
But  in  the  Etecember  1959  issue  of  Its  maga- 
Elne,  School  Life,  the  Office  of  Education  re- 
ported that  the  number  of  quaUfied  teachers 
had  risen  during  the  same  year  (between 
1958-59  and  1959-60)  by  55,200.  Thus,  one 
report  suggests  a  decline  of  more  than  32,000; 
another  from  the  same  source,  an  Increase  of 
more  than  65.(X)0. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  fu- 
ture supply  of  teachers  the  outlook  Is  highly 
favorable.  If  the  percentage  of  college  stu- 
dents seeking  a  teaching  career  merely  re- 
mains stable  over  the  next  decade,  the  num- 
ber of  newly  graduated  teachers  will  almost 
double.  But  pupil  enrollment  will  be  far 
less,  for  as  I  have  pointed  out,  It  will  be  only 
about  20  percent  as  compared  with  46  per- 
cent diu'lng  the  last  decade. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  Inadequate 
earnings  of  the  teacher.  But  these  Judg- 
ments must  remain  subjective  unless  they 
are  based  on  comparisons  with  earnings  of 
otlier  segments  of  our  population.  The  flg- 
ures show  that  during  the  period  1929-61, 
teachers'  salaries  have  more  than  kept  pace 
with  the  other  working  elements  of  o\i»  pop- 
ulation. In  that  period,  teachers"  salaries 
roee  by  127  percent,  as  compared  to  99  per- 
cent for  emplojrees  In  private  industries,  86 
percent  for  Federal  civilian  employees  and 
only  66  percent  for  State  and  lociil  govern- 
ment nonschool  employees.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized also  that  a  huge  proportion  of  cur 
public  school  teachers  are  women,  and  all  the 
surveys  on  the  subject  have  shown  that 
women  ^eachers  average  higher  earnings  than 
other  women  college  graduates  or  profes- 
sional workers. 

IV.  SCHOOL  Dtopoxrrs 

In  line  with  the  alleged  classroom  shortage, 
the  Congress  has  been  subjected  In  recent 
years  to  a  new  propaganda  barrage  concern- 
ing the  number  of  children  who  foil  to  com- 
plete high  school.  These  children  are  known 
as  "school  dropouts." 

After  listening  to  the  hue  and  cry  about 
this  new  statistic,  one  Is  led  to  believe  that 
the  number  of  children  completing  high 
school  education  is  very  low  Indeed.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Paul  Woodrlng,  education  editor  of  Satur- 
day Review,  writing  In  that  publication's 
Issue  of  February  16,  1963,  stated,  "There  la 
nothing  new  about  the  fact  that  many  boys 
and  girls  leave  high  school  without  a  di- 
ploma— they  always  have.  What  Is  new  Is 
the  word  'dropwut'  with  Its  Implication  that 
every  adolescent  ought  to  remain  In  school 
until  graduation. 

"There  has  not  been  an  Increase  In  drop- 
outs In  recent  years. 

"On  the  contrary  there  has  been  a  steady 
Increase  In  both  the  number  and  the  pro- 
portion who  complete  12  years  of  schooling. 
In  1900  only  6.4  percent  of  the  age  group 
graduated  from  high  school.  The  percentage 
rose  to  16.8  percent  In  1920.  50.8  percent  In 
1940,  and  reached  a  new  high  of  65  percent 
last  year." 

The  Secretary  of  Labor.  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz 
reinforced  this  statement  by  Mr.  Woodrlng 
when  the  Secretary  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee on  the  Youth  Employment  Act. 
Speaking  of  dropouts  he  said,  "Now  It  Is  a 
diminishing  group.  The  schools  are  doing 
a  better  Job  than  they  were  doing,  not  a 
worse.  A  lower  percentage  are  dropping  out. 
The  work  opportunities  are  less  available 
than  they  were  before." 

V.  can   statx   and   local   governments  con- 

TTNtrE    TO    finance   THE    SCHOOLS? 

In  December  1959,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  conducted 
a    telegraphic    canvass    among    chief    State 
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school  offlcere.  45  of  whom  replied.  Fifteen 
of  the  States  reported  having  districts  which, 
although  needing  additional  claflsrooms.  had 
reached  their  borrowing  limits  and  had  no 
access  to  other  funds.  There  were  237  such 
districts,  most  of  them  small,  out  of  a  na- 
tional total  of  40.000 — a  showing  that  only 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  all  the  school  dis- 
tricts In  the  Nation  legally  lacked  flnauclal 
means  to  build  needed  schools  Despite  the 
heavy  b  irden  of  Federal  ta.xatlon.  the  States 
and  local  communities,  as  I  have  shown, 
have  di  ne  magnificently  in  meeting  their 
own  school  needs  The  sales  of  State  and 
local  bonds  have  been  at  a  high  level  for  the 
past  several  years,  and  the  overwhelming 
majority  cf  them  are  being  approved  by  the 
votes  of  the  citizens  In  the  States  and  local- 
ities. If  the  heavy  yoke  of  Federal  taxation 
were  eased,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
States  and  local  community  would  not  only 
be  able,  but  would  be  most  willing  to  Increase 
both  their  taxes  and  expenditures  for  all 
public  £ervlce8  including  education. 

To  me  it  Ls  plain  that.  Judged  by  any  of 
the  relevant  criteria  which  I  have  set  forth 
above,  there  is  no  crisis  in  education  and  no 
JusUflcatlon  for  extending  the  activities  of 
the  central  Government  Into  that  area  as 
the  administration's  bill  would  do.  But  even 
apart  from  the  lack  of  need  for  legislation 
of  this  type,  the  proposed  measure  Is  self- 
contradictory  in  important  respect,  inequi- 
table In  its  allocation  of  benefits,  and  in  a 
number  of  instances  falls  to  achieve  the 
Presidents  stated  objective  of  giving  the 
greatest  aid  to  those  who  need  It  most. 

The  high-income  States  which  will  pay 
the  largest  shares  of  the  cost  of  the  program 
and  receive  the  smallest  allocations,  which 
In  many  instances  are  considerably  smaller 
than  the  amounts  they  pay  out.  are  pre- 
cisely the  States  Ln  which  most  of  the  In- 
crease in  school  enrollment  has  taken  place. 
The  low-income  States  which  will  contribute 
least  to  financing  the  program  and  receive 
far  larger  sums  in  their  allocations  have  had 
the  smallest  growth  In  pupil  enrollment. 
Thus,  four-flfths  of  the  increase  In  school 
enrollment  between  1955  and  1970  has  and 
will  occur  in  States  with  above-average  per 
capita  Income;  but  only  6  percent  of  the  en- 
rollment Increase  will  be  In  the  12  lowest 
Income  States. 

I  would  like  to  add  this  further  comment. 
The  loud  fanfares  which  have  accompanied 
the  administration's  bill  are  quite  mislead- 
ing.    Many  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
bill  will  add  substantially  to  our  educational 
resources.     This  Is  utterly   Inaccurate.     The 
total  amount  of  aid  for  public  schools  which 
It  would  provide  Is  about  2  percent  of  what 
the    States    and    localities    will    themselves 
spend  on  education  during  the  same  period, 
even    If    they    do    not    Increase    their    own 
efforts    by   a   single    penny.     And   when    we 
compare  this  additional  2  percent  with  the 
16  percent  by  which  the  States  and  localities 
have  during  the   past  5  years  exceeded   the 
rate  of  construction  of  classrooms  asked  for 
by    the   President   for    the   next    10   years,    it 
becomes    apparent   that   the   administration 
bill  win  add  little  to  Improving  our  school 
faculties.    ^But    there    is    no    doubt    that    it 
will  do  murft  to  further  Impair  the  strength 
of  our   constitutional  State-Federal  system. 
Two   years  ago   when  former  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Rxbicoff  tes- 
tified before  this  same  subcommittee  I  asked 
him  the  following  question: 

"Now.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  all  the  States  and 
local  communities  were  able  to  finance  their 
own  educational  development,  in  other  words 
If  the  problem  were  not  a  financial  one. 
but  rather  an  unwllUngnesa  on  their  part 
to  expand  or  Improve  their  education  facili- 
ties to  the  degree  you  regard  as  necessary, 
would  you  Btlll  favor  a  program  of  Federal 
aid  to  education?" 


Mr.  RiBicofT  replied  and  I  q\u>t«: 
"Personally.  If  I  thought  that  every  com- 
munity Mid  every  State  could  do  their  own. 
I  would  not." 

I  shall  take  former  Secretary  Rnicoir  at 
hla  word  and  describe  to  you  a  prograna  which 
will  make  available  to  every  community  in 
the  United  States  sufficient  funds  to  enable 
each  of  them,  if  their  citizens  so  desire,  to 
meet  all  of  their  school  needs  even  as  deter- 
nxlned  on  the  basis  of  the  former  Secretary's 
own  estimates  That  program  Is  embodied 
in  title  II  of  my  bill.  S.  181.  which  Is  the 
successor  to  my  bill,  S  991.  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  87th  Congrees.  Its  enactment 
would  make  all  the  alternative  plans  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  educaUon  which  are  under  seri- 
ous consideration  by  this  committee  irrele- 
vant and  unnecessary. 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  Job  which  the 
States  and  local  communities  have  done 
during  the  past  17  years  to  overcome  the 
backlog  of  school  facilities  needed  in  some 
areas,  a  backlog  brought  on  by  the  depres- 
sion. World  War  U.  Korea,  the  proponents  of 
direct  Federal  aid  to  education  are,  neverthe- 
less, a^?olutely  insistent  that  the  only  way 
to  reduce  the  backlog  is  by  a  massive  infu- 
sion of  Federal  grants  into  the  States.  In  re- 
cent years,  these  same  prop<-)nents  have 
added  to  their  propaganda  the  claim  that 
teachers  are  not  paid  enough  by  the  local 
school  districts  and.  therefore,  that  It  U  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
correct   that  situation  as  well. 

It  U  interesting  and  significant  that  the 
demands  for  Federal  aid  to  education  have 
grown  louder  and  more  Insistent  as  the  need 
for  expanding  our  school  facilities  dimln- 
Uhea.  It  Is  fully  apparent  that  many  of 
those  promoting  the  idea  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  are  interested  only  in  the  element 
of  centralized  control  and,  consequently,  re- 
fuse to  recognize  that  the  States  and  local 
communities  have  been  rapidly  solving  the 
backlog  problem.  They  have  seen  their  cri- 
sis selling  point  melt  away  In  the  face  of 
determined  local  responsibility  and  are  at- 
tempting to  cover  it  up  by  adding  new 
items  to  their  list  of  needs  and  more  power 
to  their  propaganda  effort*  The  present  of- 
fensive for  Federal  aid  to  and  control  of  the 
Nation's  education  Is  the  heaviest  ever 
mounted,  and  It  must  be  met  with  a  coura- 
geously sound  proposal  incorporating  the 
principles  of  individual  freedom  and  per- 
sonal responalbUlty. 

I  believe  that  the  alleged  evil  plight  of  our 
schools  has  been  grossly  exaggerated  and  that 
the  magnificent  efforts  of  our  State  and  lo- 
cal government*  to  find  the  money  to  meet 
school  needs  has  been  largely  and  purposely 
Ignored. 

These  efforts  represented  the  quiet  re- 
sponse of  millions  of  forgotten  Americans  to 
the  educational  problems  arising  in  their 
communities.  The  Job  was  done  without 
fanfare  by  the  jseople  who  meet  their  respon- 
sibilities on  a  day-to-day  basis  without  the 
benefit  of  prodding  by  nationwide  pressure 
group  organizations.  It  represents  a  monu- 
ment to  the  efforts  of  a  free  people,  working 
with  initiative  and  enterprise  in  their  own 
communities  to  meet  the  problems  of  those 
communities  as  they  arose.  This  Is  where 
the  big  Job  of  meeting  the  Nations  educa- 
tional problems  has  been  accomplished  up 
unUl  now.  and  this  is  where  the  Job  right- 
fully  should    be    finished 

My  proposal  will  provide  the  means  for 
solving  additional  school  problems,  if  they 
really  exist,  but  it  will  leave  the  determina- 
tion of  this  question  where  it  properly  be- 
longs—with the  State  and  local  communities 
and  not  with  the  Federal  Government  The 
basic  problem,  if  there  Is  one,  is  financial 
If  State  and  local  governments  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  are  unable  to  keep  pace  with 
their  school  needs,  it  is  because  the  Federal 
taxing  power  has  preempted  State  and  local 
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sources  of  revenue.  Hence,  the  proper  an. 
proach  U  to  compel  the  Federal  Oovernm*m 
to  restore  to  the  States  and  localities  »»  li^! 
a  portion  of  the  tax  resources  which  it  h. 
taken  away.  This  is  precisely  what  my  mS^ 
ure  will  do.  •"«:«- 

The  proposal  is  a  simple  one.  Every  horn, 
owner,  every  owner  of  real  esute  in  ^I 
United  States  pays  a  real  property  tax  tn 
his  local  community  government  In  mr^ 
cases,  a  substantial  part  of  this  tax  i.  u^ 
to  meet  the  primary  and  secondary  sch^ 
needs  of  the  community  whether  for  new 
construction  or  for  maintenance,  teachers 
salaries  or  other  past  or  current  school  cost* 
It  would  merely  provide  that  every  taxpayer 
who  pays  a  school  tax  on  his  real  property 
or  as  a  port  of  his  real  estate  Ux  shall  after 
having  calculated  the  amount  of  Federal 
income  tax  which  he  must  pay  Uncle  Sam 
be  permitted  to  subtract  from  the  Federal 
Income  tax  which  he  owes  the  full  amount 
of  such  school  property  tax.  or  such  proper 
tion  of  it  as  will  result  in  a  total  addlti^al 
tax  benefit  to  these  taxpayers  of  between 
•3  and  M  billion.  ^ 

Under  existing  Federal  Income  tax  law 
State  and  local  school  taxes  are  deductible 
from  gross  Income  but  the  amount  actually 
saved  by  the  taxpayer  de^iends  on  his  Federal 
income  tax  bracket.  Thus,  for  example  b 
taxfmyer  who  has  paid  $200  In  school  taxes 
as  part  of  the  local  real  property  tax  on  his 
home,  and  Is  in  the  20-percent  Federal  In 
come  tax  bracket,  realizes  a  saving  of  $40 
My  proposal  would  retain  this  present  prac- 
tice, but  in  addition  would  permit  him  to 
take  a  »100  credit  against  what  he  owed 
Uncle  Sam.  that  is,  against  his  net  Federal 
Income  tax 

Hence.  Instead  of  a  savings  of  MO  the 
homeowner,  under  my  proposal,  would  save 
•  140  of  the  ^200  he  paid  in  school  taxes  on 
his  home  Of  covu-se.  if  the  Uxpayer's  school 
tax  were  le.ss  than  $100,  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  save  in  toto  no  more  than  the 
actual  amount  of  his  school  tax. 

This  tax  credit  would  be  available  to  real 
property-school  taxpayers  whether  they 
itemize  their  Federal  Income  tax  returns  or 
take  the  standard  deduction. 

The  concrete  advantages  of  this  approach 
are  overwhelming 

1  The  tax  benefits  provided  would  go 
directly  to  approximately  40  million  tax- 
payers, including  about  34  million  homeown- 
ers, who  with  their  families  constitute  al- 
most 90  percent  of  our  population  and  who 
In  large  part,  are  the  forgotten  Americana" 
for  whom.  I   feel.  I  am  speaking  today 

2.  With  the  Federal  Government  com- 
pletely excluded  from  the  program,  there 
would  be  DO  danger  of  Federal  control  over 
education.  Depending  on  State  law  each 
community  Itself,  or  the  State,  would  be  the 
final  Judge  of  how  much  more  it  would  like 
to  spend  on  ita  educational  needs  than  it  is 
currently  spending, 

3  The  funds  made  available  to  the  tax- 
payers are  greater  than  the  sum  contem- 
plated under  any  of  the  other  Federal  aid 
to  education  measures  which  are  seriously 
being  considered 

4.  Because  of  the  complete  exclusion  of 
the  Federal  Government,  there  would  be  no 
expanded  bureaucracy,  no  Federal  adminis- 
trative c<«ts.  every  dollar  of  tax  money  thus 
made  available  would  purchase  a  full  dol- 
lars worth  of  school  aid  If  the  community 
decided  to  expand  its  expenditures  for  edu- 
cation. 

5.  Inasmuch  as  the  tax  resources  of  every 
State  and  locality  would  be  substantially  in- 
creased under  this  proposal,  each  would  have 
ample  funds  to  provide  for  its  own  school 
needs  as  it  chooses,  for  none  know  better 
what  these  needs  are  than  the  citizens  of 
the   States    and    I.K-alltles    themselvee 

6  The  so-called  richer  SUtee  would  not 
be  required  to  help  finance  the  school  needs 
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of  the  allegedly  poorer  States,  for  under  my 
prop^«*l  every  State  woiild  have  ■uflJclent 
funds  to  meet  Its  school  needs  out  at  its  own 
resources.  Rich  SUte  A  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  to  the  Federal  Government 
in  taxes  twice  or  three  times  as  much  as  it 
gets  back  in  Federal  school  aid  while  poor 
SUte  B  was  receiving  back  In  Federal  aid 
two  or  three  times  the  amount  of  tax  money 
it  paid  to  the  Federal  Government  as  its 
share  of  financing  the  Federal  school  aid 
program. 

7.  Under  any  of  the  other  proposed  Fed- 
eral school  aid  measures,  those  States  which 
have  fully  met  their  school  needs  would  not, 
if  given  a  free  choice,  expand  their  school 
faculties  during  the  next  few  years,  would 
nevertheless  be  compelled  to  pay  their  share 
In  Federal  taxes  to  finance  the  program. 
The  only  w.-xy  these  States  could  recover 
any  of  the  money  thus  extracted  from  them 
under  these  various  proposals  would  be  to 
accept  the  Federal  grants  and  use  them  to 
expand  their  school  facilities.  The  result 
would  be  the  highly  uneconomic  and  waste- 
ful extension  of  school  faculties  in  many 
areas  where  such  extension  is  unnecessary 
and  where  other  more  xirgent  needs  exist 
and  must  perforce  remain  unsatisfied. 
Under  my  proposal,  the  use  made  of  their 
money  Is  not  dictated  to  the  taxpayer  by 
the  bureaucrats  in  Washington;  It  la  de- 
termined by  the  taxpayers  themselves,  that 
Is.  by  the  parent,  the  citizen,  the  local 
school  board,  and  the  community,  or  the 
State. 

8.  Any  objection  to  my  proposal  based 
on  the  assertion  that  It  would  bite  Into  the 
Federal  Treasury  Is  equally  applicable  to 
any  of  the  other  measures  presently  under 
consideration.  I  believe  that  mine  would 
lead  to  a  good  look  at  the  Federal  budget 
and  the  discovery  of  many  Items  of  less 
Importance,  or  even  of  no  importance,  which 
could  be  readily  eliminated  with  no  HI  effects 
on  the  public  welfare. 

9  If  unemployment  does  not  decrease  and 
buFlness  continues  to  falter,  my  proposal 
will  provide  the  necessary  tax  relief  which 
some  of  the  proponents  of  expanded  Federal 
aid  programs  assert  to  be  necessary  to  stim- 
ulate the  economy 

10  The  preemption  of  State  and  local  tax 
resources  by  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  diminished,  and  thus  an  important  step 
would  be  taken  In  contracting  big  central 
government  and  strengthening  State  and 
local  government. 

I  shall  discuss  briefly,  one  other  Important 
feature  of  my  proposal,  namely,  tax  relief 
for  families  with  children  attending  college. 

As  the  costs  of  college  education  continue 
to  rise.  It  becomes  Imperative  to  provide  re- 
lief to  the  taxpaylng  parents  of  college 
students,  and  to  do  so  not  In  the  form  of 
Federal  handouts  but  by  narrowing  the  far- 
reaching  scope  of  the  Federal  taxing  power. 

Providing  an  education  for  their  children 
Is  traditionally  the  responsibility  of  the 
American  family  and  not  of  the  Government. 
The  vast  accumulations  of  private  savings 
and  insurance  bear  witness  that  most  of  our 
people  Btlll  believe  in  this  principle.  Hence, 
a  Federal  program  to  aid  our  children  to 
secure  a  college  education  should  be  directed 
toward  helping  their  parents  to  do  the  Job. 
It  should  avoid  the  form  of  Federal  grants 
with  their  accompanying  expansion  of  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  and  Federal  supervision 
which  not  only  wastes  funds  through  un- 
productive administrative  costs,  but  creates 
a  risk  as  well  of  Federal  controls  over  public 
education. 

I,  therefore,  propose  a  program  of  tax 
relief  for  most  families  with  chUdren  at 
college.  Such  families  will  be  given  a  sub- 
stantial additional  Federal  income  tax  re- 
duction for  each  dependent  attending 
college. 


The  advantages  of  this  proposal  are: 

1.  The  taxpayer  is  granted  an  additional 
deduction  from  his  taxabl«  income  for  the 

expenses  Incurred  by  him,  his  spouse,  or  his 
dependent  or  dependents,  while  attending 
college. 

2.  Expenses  shall  Include  tuition  and  fees 
charged  by  the  college  for  a  course  of  In- 
struction and  attendance  at  such  college: 
books,  supplies,  and  equipment;  room  and 
board,  whether  the  student  is  living  on  or 
off  the  campus.  The  amount  the  taxpayer 
may  deduct  shall  be  the  actual  amount  of 
expenses  paid  but  not  to  exceed  $2,000  for 
each  child  attending  college.  Of  this 
amount,  the  cost  of  room  and  board  may 
not  exceed  990  a  month  while  the  student 
is  in  attendance  at  college  ($45  In  the  case 
of  a  student  living  at  home) . 

3.  In  addition  to  his  child  or  children,  the 
tax{>ayer  may  also  deduct  such  expenses 
which  he  Incurs  as  a  student  as  well  as 
thoee  of  his  wife  and  anyone  else  whom  the 
taxpayer  can  lawfully  claim  as  a  dependent. 

4.  'The  deduction  Is  available  to  a  taxpayer 
whose  dependent  Is  attending  a  college,  uni- 
versity, or  other  Institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing, such  as  medical  school,  dental  school, 
law  school,  or  other  graduate  school.  This 
deduction  is  not  available  to  a  taxpayer 
whose  dependent  Is  attending  a  trade  or 
vocational  school  or  any  other  school  which 
does  not  award  a  baccalaureate  or  higher 
degree. 

5.  The  amount  of  expenses  which  the  tax- 
payer may  deduct  from  his  taxable  Income 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  by  which 
the  taxable  Income  of  the  taxpayer  exceeds 
$10,000  if  the  taxpayer  is  unmarried  or  if 
married,  files  a  separate  return  or,  $20,000  if 
the  taxpayer  Is  married  and  files  a  Joint 
return  or  is  a  head  of  a  household  or  a 
surviving  spouse.  Thus,  if  a  taxpayer  has 
$2,000  In  educational  expenses  and  a  taxable 
income  of  $20,800.  he  would  be  entitled  to  a 
deduction  of  $1,200  ($2,000  less  $800,  the 
amount  In  excess  of  $20,(X)0).  The  taxpayer 
thereby  reduces  his  taxable  Income  from 
$20,800  to  $19,600.  If  the  taxpayer  is  in  the 
50-percent  bracket,  he  would  thereby  reduce 
Ms  tax  by  $600  (50  percent  of  $1,200). 


SHOWING  OF  THE  MOTION  PIC- 
TURE "THE  CARETAKERS"  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  22,  IN  THE 
SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDING  AUDI- 
TORIUM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill]  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Ktjchel] 
have  arranged  for  a  showing  tomorrow 
at  2:30  p.m.  in  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building  auditorium  of  a  dramatic  mo- 
tion picture  on  mental  health.  The 
name  of  the  movie  is  "The  Caretakers." 

All  Senators  and  their  staffs  are  in- 
vited to  attend. 


LEGISLATIVE        PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 

THURSDAY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  will  yield 
further.  I  should  like  to  ask  him  about 
the  schedule  for  tomorrow  and  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week,  if  he  can  tell  us; 
and.  insofar  as  he  knows,  the  schedule  for 
the  following  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  questions  raised,  may  I 


say  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  have  the  Senate  meet 
tomorrow;  therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  when  the  Senate  concludes 
its  deliberations  today,  it  stand  in  ad- 
journment to  meet  at  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Thursday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  votes  tonight.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  on  Thursday  the  Senate 
will  consider  H.R.  5389,  to  repeal  certain 
legislation  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
silver,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  is 
the  bill  before  the  Senate. 

On  Friday,  the  Senate  will  consider 
H.R.  5207,  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  Monday  next  it  is  anticipated  the 
Senate  will  consider  the  debt  limit  bill, 
which  I  understand  may  well  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Finance  on 
Thursday  of  this  week. 

On  Tuesday  next  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Senate  can  begin  consideration  of  the 
Interior  Department  appropriation  bill. 
I  do  not  know  what  else  will  come  up, 
but  certainly  if  action  on  the  Interior  bill 
is  completed  on  Wednesday,  and  there  is 
no  pressing  business,  it  is  anticipated  we 
will  go  over  or  at  least  transact  no  busi- 
ness until  the  following  Monday;  but 
that  remains  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  HILL  subsequently  said:  I  wish 
to  say  that  this  morning  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  ordered 
reported  a  bill  on  mental  health,  mental 
retardation,  and  extension  of  the  legis- 
lation for  the  training  of  teachers  for 
the  deaf  and  the  handicapped.  That 
bill  should  be  reported  within  the  next 
day  or  two,  and  I  hope  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana,  our  majority 
leader,  will  have  that  bill  in  mind  in 
connection  with  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islation for  the  next  several  days,  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
apropos  of  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  has  said  about  the  leg- 
islation covering  mental  health  and  men- 
tal retardation,  I  wish  to  state  that, 
based  on  that  knowledge,  I  would  include 
it  with  the  other  legislation  which  it  has 
been  stated  will  possibly  be  up  for  con- 
sideration before  Memorial  Day. 


REPEAL  OP  CERTAIN  LEGISLATION 
RELATING  TO  THE  PURCHASE  OF 
SILVER— PROPOSED  UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  the  unanimous-consent 
request  which  I  am  about  to  propose. 

1  do  not  know  if  in  this  instance  all  bases 
have  been  touched,  but  the  attempt  has 
been  made. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  hour  on 
Thursday  next  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  1  hour  on  each  amendment  to  the  bill 
to  repeal  the  Silver  Piu'chase  Act,  and 

2  hours  on  the  bill,  the  time  to  be  equally 
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divided  as  between  Senators  who  favor 
It  and  those  who  oppose  it. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  as  the  ma- 
jority leader  knows,  many  of  us  from 
the  western  part  of  the  United  States 
are  deeply  Interested  in  this  silver  legis- 
lation. Parts  of  it.  of  course,  are  not 
satisfactory  to  those  of  us  in  the  West; 
other  parts  are.  I  would  think  a  great 
number  of  Senators  would  want  to  speak 
longer  than  1  hour. 

I  am  thinking  particularly  of  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  will  present  on  the  question  of 
silver  purchase.  Part  of  this  proposal 
involves  the  Silver  Purchase  Act,  too.  I 
was  hoping,  if  we  could  discuss  it  on 
Thursday,  and  have  the  vote  on  early 
Saturday 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Early  Saturday? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  meant  early  Fri- 
day. That  might  solve  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. Two  or  three  of  us  will  rwt  be  able 
to  be  here  on  Thursday,  but  could  make 
our  part  of  the  discussion  on  Friday 
morning  early.  I  think  an  hour  may  be 
sxifflcient  for  many  of  the  amendments, 
but  not  for  one  or  two.  I  am  sure  sev- 
ered Senators  will  want  to  speak  on  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
intend  to  be  here  on  Thursday? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  must  go  Thursday 
to  a  very  important  dinner  In  New  York, 
which  I  think  Senators  from  New  Eng- 
land and  that  area  will  also  attend. 

I  do  not  want  the  Senate  to  accommo- 
date only  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
but  I  think  there  will  be  several  Sena- 
tors who  will  want  to  talk  on  the  amend- 
ment to  which  I  have  referred.  This  is 
really  three  bills,  when  one  really  ana- 
lyzes it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  the  unanimous-ci 
at  this  time,  because  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
an  engagement  to  keep  and  has  not  much 
time  to  do  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5389)  to  repeal  certain 
legislation  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
silver,  and  for  other  purposes. 


public  policy  Involved.  I  shall  outline 
those  views  tn  about  5  minutes,  after  I 
finish  the  speech  on  foreign  policy. 


ent  request 
inguished 
orseI  has 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  not  think  me  dis- 
courteous, as  they  know  I  always  yield 
to  them  whenever  I  take  the  floor,  but 
I  cannot  do  it  this  time,  because  I  am 
the  public  member  of  a  board  involving 
the  electrical  industry  and  labor,  and 
I  must  take  a  plane  to  Arkansas. 

I  have  in  the  press  galleries  a  major, 
if  short,  foreign  policy  speech,  which  I 
must  deliver  at  this  time.  Following 
that.  I  shall  speak  for  about  5  minutes, 
as  I  have  told  the  Senator'^  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stxnnis],  to  state  my  re- 
respectful  disagreement  with  the  views 
he  stated  this  afternoon  in  a  speech  In 
which  he  discussed  the  Birmingham  is- 
sue. I  respectfully  disagree  with  the 
Senator  in  respect  to  the  matter  of  the 
law   involved   and  with   respect  to  the 


NATO 

Mr  MORSE-  Mr  President,  the  trade 
talks  now  going  on  in  Geneva,  and  their 
apparent  lack  of  progress,  prompt  me  to 
pursue  further  the  discussion  I  under- 
took on  January  16  and  on  February  14 
of  the  entire  scope  of  American  rela- 
tions  with   Western  Europe. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  underscore 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American  delega- 
tion in  Geneva,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  American  delegation  at  the  NATO 
conference  In  Ottawa,  that  I  no  longer 
regard  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization as  a  vital  part  of  American 
policy  that  must  be  protected  at  all  cost. 
Far  from  it.  in  my  opinion.  NATO  has 
become  an  ingrained  dogma  of  American 
policy  while  at  the  same  time  our  Ehiro- 
pean  partners — for  whose  benefit  it  was 
entered  into — are  displaying  a  declining 
interest  in  it. 

I  know  from  experience  that  a  critical 
appraisal  of  NATO  is  almost  taboo  in 
Washington.  It  Is  rarely  discussed  in 
the  press.  The  efforts  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  some  NATO  nuclear  force  are 
receiving  plenty  of  attention,  but  the 
basic  reasons  for  the  alliance  and  the 
question  of  whether  they  are  still  valid 
are  not  considered  debatable. 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  they 
are  debatable  I  am  even  of  the  opin- 
ion that  unless  we  face  up  to  the  debate 
in  this  country,  we  are  going  to  find 
that  our  European  friends  have  gone  off 
on  an  entirely  different  tack  and  left  us 
but  little  of  a  genuine  partnership  with 
Europe. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  what  I  have 
said  before.  I  want  to  review  the  original 
reasons  for  NATO  and  compare  them 
with  present  conditions.  I  £im  satisfied 
that  the  changes  since  1949  have  ren- 
dered the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization largely  obsolete,  and  that  sev- 
eral of  our  European  partners  are  acting 
on  that  fact  even  if  we  are  not. 

ORIGINAL    RXASONS    FOR    NATO 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  n  we 
have  been  allied  more  closely  with  the 
nations  of  Western  EuroE>e  than  with  any 
other  nation  or  nations  in  time  of  peace. 
Our  reason  for  doing  so  had  defensive 
objectives.  The  scourge  of  communism 
seemed  poised  over  EXirope.  Large  Com- 
munist parties  and  labor  unions  were  ac- 
tive in  most  countries,  and  seemed  to  be 
the  best  organized  political  and  econom- 
ic force.  Tlie  Marshall  plan  was  de- 
signed to  thwart  that  scourge  by  rebuild- 
ing the  industrial  economies  shattered 
by  the  war. 

Then  the  seizure  of  Czechoslovakia 
by  an  internal  coup,  aided  and  encour- 
aged by  the  tremendous  might  of  the 
Soviet  armies  nearby,  brought  home  the 
possibility  of  overt  Communist  military 
aggression  elsewhere  In  Western  Europe. 
It  became  evident  that  it  was  not  enough 
to  undertake  the  necessarily  slow  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  of  Europe;  Europe 
needed  military  protection,  pending  Its 
economic  recovery. 


It  was  on  that  basis  that  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  was 
formed.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  major 
assumptions  of  the  treaty  were  the  eco- 
nomics and  military  weakness  of  Western 
Europe,  plus  the  fear  of  communism 
These  major  premises  of  the  treaty  were 
clearly  spelled  out  In  the  report  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  In 
the  words  of  the  committee  report  of 
1949: 

It  (the  treaty)  should  facilitate  long-term 
economic  recovery  through  replacing  the 
sense  of  Insecurity   by  one  of  confldence  in 

the  future. 

And  again: 

The  EJuropean  recovery  program  la  de- 
signed to  cure  Europe's  economic  Ills;  the 
treaty  is  an  antidote  for  Insecurity  Obvi- 
ously, each  of  the  programs  can  contribute 
much  toward  the  success  of  the  other.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  treaty  can  do  much  to 
stimulate  new  business  enterprise  and  In- 
crease production  by  dispelling  the  fear  that 
has  haunted  Western  Europe  since  the  war. 

xxTKtrr   or    us.    aid 

It  was  a  corollary  of  this  objective  of 
the  treaty  that  the  United  States  would 
have  to  furnish  the  bulk  of  NATO's 
forces  for  some  time,  both  directly  and 
through  military  aid  to  our  partner  mem- 
bers. It  was  clear  from  the  report  on  the 
treaty  that  for  each  European  member, 
economic  recovery  would  always  have 
priority  over  their  contribution  to  NATO 
defenses. 

To  quote  again  from  the  report: 

In  the  event  there  Is  competition  between 
the  two  programs  for  manpower  and  mate- 
rials, the  committee  has  been  assured  that 
economic  recovery  will  have  first  priority. 
The  restoration  of  defense  capacity  will  not 
be  permitted  to  Interfere  with  economic  re- 
covery 

For  many  years  thereafter,  the  United 
States  provided  the  bulk  of  the  NATO  de- 
fenses. Aside  from  our  own  forces  and 
our  own  share  of  the  infrastructure,  we 
provided  our  NATO  partners  with  some 
$15  billion  in  military  grant  aid.  Our 
combined  economic  and  military  aid  to 
Western  Europe  has  come  to  over  $40 
billion,  plus  another  billion  and  a  half  to 
Spain,  whose  American  air  and  naval 
bases  have  become  an  Integral  part  of 
our  defense  of  Europe  even  though  Spain 
Is  not  a  technical  member  of  NATO. 

That  Is  a  tremendous  investment.  But 
it  was  not  all.  Another  Integral  i>art  of 
the  NATO  treaty  was  the  provision  that 
an  attack  upon  one  member  was  to  be 
considered  an  attack  upon  all.  We  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  come  to  the  defense 
of  Europe  with  any  and  all  of  our  own 
defenses  in  the  event  of  an  aggression 
upon  any  one  of  the  jmrtners. 

As  to  that  article  of  the  NATO  Treaty, 
the  then  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Arthur  Vandenberg, 
assigned  to  me  the  task  of  being  the  floor 
leader  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
with  respect  to  that  part  of  it.  It  was 
my  task  to  handle  the  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  1949  on  the  all-for-one- 
and-one-for-all  section  of  the  treaty.  I 
mention  that  fact  because  the  NATO 
Treaty,  when  It  was  ratified,  was  sorely 
needed.  I  say  soberly  here  this  after- 
noon, and  measure  my  words  very  care- 
fully,  that   I  seriously   doubt   that   the 
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NATO  Treaty  Is  any  longer  needed.  I 
seriously  doubt  that  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy  we  should  continue  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  NATO  organization,  unless 
some  basic  changes  can  be  made  with 
respect  to  it  in  Ottawa.  I  wish  to  say 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  nego- 
tiating at  Ottawa,  that  I  am  not  inter- 
ested in  having  him  bring  back  a  patch 
job  on  the  NATO  Treaty.  I  am  not  in- 
terested in  his  bringing  out  of  Ottawa 
any  subterfuge  agreement,  either.  Un- 
less our  NATO  allies  are  willing  to  com- 
mit themselves  irrevocably  and  unequiv- 
ocally in  respect  to  assuming  their 
mutual  defense  obligations  under  the 
NATO  Treaty,  the  United  States  should 
get  out  of  NATO,  and  now.  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  brings  back  from  Ottawa 
any  other  type  of  understanding  with 
our  NATO  partners,  my  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate is  a  vote  that  will  leave  him.  not  only 
on  that  Issue,  but  also  on  every  other 
foreign  p>olicy  Issue  related  directly  or 
Indirectly  to  aid  to  NATO  allies.  It  Is 
not  my  Intention  to  waste  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars by  continuing  to  build  up  Europe 
militarily  and  economically  when  Europe 
is  no  longer  In  need  of  any  such  help 
from  us. 

I  say  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  I 
am  not  going  to  go  along  with  the  ad- 
ministration in  any  buildup  of  national- 
ist nuclear  forces  In  France  or  any  other 
country,  including  Great  Britain. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  historic  de- 
bate on  this  subject,  and  on  the  question 
of  where  we  are  going  In  our  foreign 
policy,  in  view  of  the  record  of  our  NATO 
allies. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  get  out  of  Europe,  if  staying  in 
Europe  means  paying  the  cost  that  our 
allies  seek  to  exact  from  us.  It  is  time 
that  they  assume  their  full  share  of  that 
cost.  They  are  not  doing  It,  and  their 
public  statements  manifest  an  Intention 
of  not  doing  it.  The  French  Defense 
Minister  made  such  a  statement  which 
was  thoughtfully  forwarded  to  Senate 
oflflces  today,  announcing  that  France 
does  not  intend  to  fulfill  her  military 
obligations  to  NATO. 

I  have  a  little  advice  to  give  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  with  regard  to  the  Pen- 
tagon. In  my  opinion  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  make  It  clear  to  the  Penta- 
gon that  It  Is  not  going  to  determine 
American  foreign  policy  In  respect  to 
NATO  or  In  respect  to  any  other  facet 
of  American  foreign  policy.  The  eyes  of 
the  people  of  this  country  are  upon  the 
Secretary  of  State  In  Ottawa.  We  are 
watching  to  see  whether  or  not  we  have 
a  Secretary  of  State  who  is  going  to  in- 
sist upon  an  agreement  that  protects  the 
Interest  of  the  American  people  In  re- 
spect to  our  relations  with  Europ>e. 

I  have  spoken  before  about  my  great 
disappointment  in  the  record  of  the  State 
Department,  vis-a-vls  Europe.  There 
was  some  indication  that  Mr.  Herter,  in 
the  so-called  Geneva  Conference,  was 
at  long  last  becoming  aware  of  the  great 
concern  and  the  opposition  of  millions  of 
American  people  in  resp>ect  to  that  policy, 
particularly  in  connection  with  our  trade 
relations. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  we  cannot  separate  the  military 


phases  of  NATO  from  the  economic 
relationships  with  our  European  allies. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  economic 
problems  that  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe  must  be  considered 
along  with  any  military  agreement  that 
may  be  proposed  in  Ottawa. 

As  one  of  the  floor  managers  in  the 
Senate  for  the  NATO  treaty  in  1949,  I 
believe  It  was  a  wise  and  useful  foreign 
policy  for  the  United  States  during  the 
postwar  period.  It  was  ats  much  in  our 
interest  that  Communists  not  sweep  over 
Europe  as  it  was  In  the  European  Inter- 
est. And  so  I  fought  for  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  and  I  supported  the  ex- 
penditure of  very  large  sums  to  effectu- 
ate it. 

TREATY    NOT    SELF-PERPETUATING 

But  I  did  not  then  and  do  not  now 
regard  it  as  self-perpetuating.  It  grew 
from  a  specific  situation  and  It  had 
specific  purposes.  The  economic  recov- 
ery of  Europe  was  one  of  them. 

Another  major  purpose  of  the  treaty 
was  to  bring  Germany  back  Into  the 
community  of  free  nations,  and  that 
purpose  w£is  clearly  spelled  out  in  the 
committee  report. 

A  final  purpose  of  the  treaty  was  to 
promote  the  economic  integration  of 
Europe. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  the 
major  premises  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  are  In  large  part 
dissipated,  and  that  Its  major  objectives 
have  been  met.  The  next  question  is 
whether  there  remain  valid  reasons  for 
Its  continuance. 

The  treaty  itself  took  this  Into  account 
In  its  article  12.     It  reads: 

After  the  treaty  has  been  in  force  for  10 
years,  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  the  parties 
shall.  If  any  of  them  so  requests,  consult 
together  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the 
treaty,  having  regard  for  the  factors  then 
affecting  peace  and  security  in  the  North 
Atlantic  area.  Including  the  development  of 
universal  as  well  as  regional  arrangements 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security. 

I  think  it  is  self-evident  that  the  fac- 
tors affecting  peace  and  security  in  the 
North  Atlantic  area  have  changed 
radically  since  1949.  I  also  think  that 
most  other  NATO  members  are  taking 
them  Into  account,  and  I  think  it  about 
time  the  United  States  did  the  same. 

Instead,  we  have  been  hearing  from 
both  policymakers  and  the  press  the 
time-worn  lip  service  to  NATO  as  being 
indestructible  and  eternal. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  It  is  time  that  he  made 
clear  once  more  to  the  Pentagon  that  he 
is  the  civilian  commander-in-chief  and 
that  as  civilian  commander-in-chief  it 
is  his  responsibility  to  be  the  leader  In 
the  field  of  foreign  policy,  not  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  or  any  of  the  brass 
under  him.  I  want  to  say  to  him:  "If 
you  leave  this  to  the  Pentagon,  you  will 
not  only  continue  NATO,  but  you  will 
also  continue  to  Increase  by  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  the  unnecessary  Amer- 
ican military  expenses  In  Europe." 

A  repetition  of  our  devotion  to  NATO 
appears  in  almost  every  communique 
that  follows  a  major  international  meet- 


ing with  a  NATO  country.  But  there 
has  not  been  any  real  examination'  of 
the  value  of  NATO  to  this  country  In 
terms  of  a  general  foreign  policy  debate 
in  which  the  issue  is  put  before  the 
American  public.  Yet  the  attitude  to- 
ward NATO  is,  I  believe,  changing  con- 
siderably In  Europe,  and  I  should  like 
to  examine  some  of  those  changes. 

NEW   E^^ROPEAN   CONDITIONS   AND    ATTITUDES 

The  leading  spokesman  for  the  new 
Europe  has  been  President  De  Gaulle  of 
France.  Yet  there  are  indications  that 
his  views  represent  a  wide  body  of  opin- 
ion In  Western  Europe.  Certainly  the 
conditions  that  gave  rise  to  his  views  are 
also  giving  rise  to  many  other  new  atti- 
tudes toward  NATO  that  the  United 
States  will  have  to  respond  to  sooner  or 
later.  For  It  might  be  possible  to  "wait 
out"  De  Gaulle.  But  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  wait  out  the  British  Labor  Party, 
the  move  to  the  left  In  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment, and  the  post-Adenauer  govern- 
ment in  Germany,  be  it  led  by  Mr.  Erhard 
or  by  the  Social  Democrats. 

First  of  all.  It  Is  obvious  that  Europe 
no  longer  suffers  from  economic  Incapac- 
ity. Collectively  and  individually,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  part  of  Western  Europe 
that  Is  not  better  off  now  than  before 
World  War  II.  This  economic  well- 
being  has  had  much  the  same  effect  that 
prosperity  has  in  most  nations — It  has 
made  its  people  more  independent  and 
less  fearful  in  judging  their  relations 
with  others. 

I  might  add  parenthetically  that  the 
lag  In  our  own  economic  growth  which 
worries  us  so  much  could  well  be  due  to 
an  unknown  extent  upon  our  concen- 
tration of  capital  and  skill  on  nuclear 
development.  Today,  about  75  percent 
of  our  Nation's  research  and  develop- 
ment skills  are  going  into  Government 
work  on  military,  space,  and  atomic 
energy  programs.  That  leaves  25  per- 
cent for  our  civilian  Industrial  tech- 
nology. Is  It  any  wonder  that  Europe 
has  prospered  by  leaving  the  nuclear  and 
space  races  to  us  and  the  Soviet  Union? 
And  is  it  any  wonder  that  both  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  are  lag- 
ging In  their  economic  growth? 

As  a  part  of  the  achievement  of  eco- 
nomic recovery,  our  European  allies  have 
also  greatly  progressed  toward  economic 
integration.  These  two  purposes  of  the 
NATO  treaty  have  gone  hand  in  hand, 
and  I  think  they  can  be  considered  to 
have  been  achieved.  The  same  Is  true  of 
the  objective  of  bringing  Germany — at 
least  West  Germany — into  the  commu- 
nity of  Western  nations. 

As  the  economic  strength  of  Europe 
has  grown.  Its  fear  of  Soviet  aggression 
has  diminished.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  threat  itself  has  diminished. 
At  least  the  Europeans  believe  it  has; 
hence.  FYance.  for  example,  feels  free  to 
pursue  a  policy  aimed  at  ousting  the 
United  States  from  Europe  and  aimed 
at  freeing  Europe  from  dependence  upon 
American  military  protection.  If  there 
remained  in  Prance  a  genuine  dread  that 
the  Soviet  Union  were  likely  to  launch 
an  attack  across  E^irope,  there  would 
not  today  be  a  French  policy  of  Europe 
for  the  Europeans;  for  Prance  knows 
very  well  that  for  the  last  half  century 
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«he  has  never  been  able  to  protect  her- 
self militarily.  For  the  last  half  century 
FYance  hoA  been  dependent  upon  her 
friends  to  save  Prance.  Apparently  Mr. 
de  Gaulle's  memory  is  short,  for  I  can- 
not reconcile  his  nationalistic  state- 
ments, and  particularly  his  anti-Ameri- 
can attitude  of  the  recent  past,  with  the 
great  obligation  that  Prance  owes  the 
United  States  and  her  Western  allies. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  have  a 
very  frank  and  factual  talk  about  our 
relations  with  Europe.  I  am  one  Senator 
who  does  not  propose  that  there  be  a 
one-way  street.  I  am  one  Senator  who 
has  taken  note  of  the  anti-American 
attitude  that  has  been  sweeping  Europe; 
and  I  am  ready  to  reply  to  It.  My  reply. 
In  essence  Ls:  "If  you  do  not  want  us 
there  and  if  you  do  not  want  to  live  up 
to  your  obligations  to  the  alliance,  then 
we  shall  be  glad  to  go  home." 

Let  us  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  our 
friends  tn  Europe  that  Europe  is  not  es- 
sential to  the  United  States  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  vis-a-vis 
Soviet  Russia.  Any  battle  that  the 
United  States  may  ever  fight  with 
Soviet  Russia  in  this  nuclear  age  will  not 
be  fought  in  Europe. 

For  some  time.  France  has  ceased  to 
think  in  terms  of  being  the  primary 
Soviet  target. 

I  think  the  same  Is  true  of  Italy,  and 
probably  of  the  policies  of  the  British 
Labor  Party.  The  recent  Italian  elec- 
tion displayed  a  trend  to  the  left  among 
a  people  who  are  enjoying  a  level  of  pros- 
perity they  have  never  enjoyed  before. 
The  coolness  of  the  leftwing  parties  of 
most  of  these  countries  toward  the  mili- 
tary alliance  with  the  United  States. 
especially  its  nuclear  elements,  is  well 
known.  The  time  when  fear  of  Russia 
opened  the  door  to  U.S.  missiles  in  Italy, 
Britain,  and  Turkey  is  probably  gone  for 
good. 

We  will,  from  now  on.  have  to  deal 
with  a  much  more  left -oriented  govern- 
ment in  Italy  than  we  have  known  be- 
fore. It  appears  certain  that  the  next 
election  in  Britain  will  bring  a  Labor 
government  to  power.  The  "hard  line" 
days  of  Chancellor  Adenauer  in  Ger- 
many are  already  gone.  In  each  of  these 
pillars  of  the  NATO  alliance  there  is 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  growing  self- 
confidence,  a  declining  fear  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  a  resultant  willingness  to  try 
new  solutions  to  the  old  conflicts  between 
East  and  West. 

There  are  other,  and  more  specif.c.  evi- 
dences of  dissatisfaction  with  the  NATO 
alliance  among  our  European  partners. 
Many  of  them  have  evolved  since  the 
Cuban  crisis  of  last  October.  Outstand- 
ing among  them  is  the  contention  that 
the  United  States  and  Russia  are  the 
chief  adversaries,  and  that  the  two  of 
them  could  commence  a  war  without  so 
much  as  prior  notice  from  us  to  the 
European  members  of  NATO.  This  com- 
plaint was  certainly  made  after  the  Cu- 
ban crisis.  The  European  allies,  who  are 
committed,  at  least  on  paper,  to  come  to 
our  defense  in  case  of  attack  upon  us, 
were  told  what  was  going  on.  but  they 
were  not  consulted  in  advance  on  the 
American  responses  to  the  Soviet  threat. 
A  related  complaint  emanating  from 
Europe  has  been  to  the  effect  that  Amer- 


ica will  hesitate  to  use  Its  nuclear  weap- 
ons if  Europe  Is  attacked,  because  to  do 
so  would  invite  nuclear  retaliation  upon 
American  cities.  Our  apparent  willing- 
ness to  use  them  if  forced  to  over  the 
Cuban  Issue,  seems  to  have  led  to  a  con- 
clusion in  Europe  that  we  would  only  use 
them  in  defense  of  American  territory 
and  not  in  defense  of  someone  else. 

Several  other  factors  have  probably 
contributed  to  this  belief,  if  that  is  what 
it  is.  or  to  what  is  at  least  the  verbal  jus- 
tification t)eing  advanced  by  France  for 
building  a  nuclear  force  of  its  own.  One 
has  been  the  steps  taken  by  the  Kennedy 
administration,  to  develop  the  means  of 
fighting  wars  without  making  them  nu- 
clear wars.  To  do  this,  we  have  added 
considerably  to  the  mobility  of  our  gen- 
eral-purpose forces,  at  considerable  cost 
to  American  taxpayers.  In  addition,  we 
have  urged  the  Europeans  to  increase 
their  conventional  forces  under  NATO 
command,  and  that  has  led  to  the  charge 
that  we  seek  to  use  European  troops  as 
"cannon  fodder"  for  a  conventional  war 
In  Europe  while  America  remains  un- 
scathed. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has 
also  taken  new  steps  to  make  certain 
that  unauthorized  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  physically  Impossible.  In  the 
past,  it  has  required  the  authorization 
of  the  President  himself  to  use  nuclear 
weapons;  but  there  was  the  possibility 
of  accidental  detonation  or  the  irration- 
al use  of  them  by  some  unauthorized 
person.  We  have  now  tried  to  curb  that 
possibility  by  building  new  safeguards 
into  the  weapons  themselves  such  as 
an  arming  switch  that  cannot  be  tam- 
pered with  without  disarming  the  weap- 
on, and  which  can  be  activated  only  by 
remote  control  or  by  the  insertion  of 
some  key  held  in  American  custody.  We 
have  also  installed  safeguards  that  make 
it  impossible  for  one  person  to  prepare 
an  armed  missile  or  aircraft.  Similar 
devices  havi?  been  used  to  prevent  acci- 
dental  detonation   of   nuclear  weapons. 

These  evidences  that  the  United  States 
is  determined  to  make  every  effort  hu- 
manly possible  to  avoid  nuclear  war.  to 
Increase  our  conventional  responses,  and 
ask  that  the  Europeans  do  the  same, 
have  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  im- 
pression that  we  would  withhold  nuclear 
weapons  in  case  Europe  alone  were  at- 
tacked. 

All  these  factors  have  given  Impetus 
to  a  desire  in  western  Europe  for  a  nu- 
clear deterrent  that  would  be  under  en- 
tirely European  command. 

CHANCED    AmaUCAN   (XINDmONS    KKTi   A  1  1  ITL'DEa 

But  there  are  also  many  changes  in 
American  Interests.  Knowing  the  fear- 
ful potentiality  of  nuclear  weapons  has 
made  us  more  responsible  in  our  custody 
of  them ;  It  has  driven  us  to  step  up 
greatly  our  own  expenditure  on  our  na- 
tional conventional  forces,  as  well  as  on 
American  conventional  forces  in  Europe. 

While  urging  a  buildup  of  conven- 
tional forces  on  the  part  of  our  allies,  we 
have  ourselves  maintained  in  Europe  the 
largest  number  of  troops  under  NATO 
command  of  any  nation  except  Ger- 
many— more  than  Prance.  Great  Britam. 
and  Canada  combined  In  fart.  Prance 
has  left  a  long,  gaping  hole  on  tlie  NATO 


front,  a  front  without  a  French  soldier 
on  it.  Par  from  seeking  to  use  Euro- 
peans, we  have  put  more  of  our  own 
troops  on  the  ground  under  NATO  com- 
mand  than  any  of  them  save  Germany 
Not  only  are  they  on  the  scene,  but  it 
is  costing  us  a  lot  to  keep  them  there 
to  the  detriment  of  our  balance -of -pay- 
ments situation. 

In  addition,  we  have  footed  the  bill 
for  virtually  the  entire  development  of 
the  nuclear  deterrent  that  protects  Eu- 
rope. I  have  already  alluded  to  the  drain 
upon  our  civilian  industry  that  has  re- 
sulted from  the  American  nuclear  and 
mi.'ksile  programs.  This  is  why  we  are 
trying  to  warn  Europe  tliat  if  she  insists 
upon  duplicating  what  we  have  already 
done,  she  faces  a  decided  slump  in  her 
economic  progress. 

I  suppose  many  among  our  allies  will 
never  believe  that  we  are  giving  them 
some  honest  advice  in  this  matter. 
There  will  always  be  tho.se  who  prefer  to 
see  in  this  advice  a  desire  on  our  part 
to  perpetuate  our  control  over  Europe's 
nuclear  destiny.  If  that  Is  their  assump- 
tion.  they  will  pay  a  high  price  to  leam 
differently. 

What  we  do  want  and  exp>ect  them  to 
do  is  to  contribute  what  they  can  best 
contribute  right  now,  and  that  Is  added 
conventional  forces. 

IS   THCKX  SXn.L    A    BA.Sia   roR    A    DEFTNSrVK 
ALLIANCE    WITH    ITCTKIPt' 

All  of  our  complaints  made  publicly 
to  NATO  members  have  added  up  to  a 
complaint  that  Uie  United  States  is  bear- 
ink;  an  undue  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
military  defense  of  Western  Europe. 
But.  in  my  opinion,  there  Ls  a  far  more 
basic  issue  that  we  should  be  talking 
about. 

That  is  the  question  of  whether  it  Is 
really  time  to  re-examine  the  NATO  al- 
liance m  terms  of  fulfillment  of  it.s  orig- 
inal purposes,  and  in  hght  of  the  one 
big  change  that  has  drastically  affected 
the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  iiorld  since 
1949.  and  that  Is  the  advent  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  missile  systems  for  their 
delivery. 

This  is  the  one  changed  condition  that 
has  most  vitally  affected  the  United 
States.  I  suKgest  that  it  is  time  we  re- 
considered our  mutual  defense  obliga- 
tion to  Western  Europe,  and  asked  our- 
.selves;  Is  it  really  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  State.<^  to  continue  a  commitment 
to  let  nuclear  weapons  fly  In  defen.se  of 
a  European  partner  in  the  absence  of 
any  attack  upon  the  soil  of  the  United 
States':'  Is  It  really  in  our  interest  to  in- 
vite a  nuclear  attack  upon  American 
cities  by  asm.;  our  nucU  ar  weapons  on 
behalf  of  Europe? 

Ls  it  not  po.sslble  that  Prance,  or  Ger- 
many, or  some  other  partner  could  also 
involve  Itself  in  a  war  with  Rus.sia  with- 
out consultinK  as  in  advance,  and  call 
upon  us  to  unlta-sh  our  nuclear  arsenal 
with  all  that  implies  by  way  of  response? 

More  important,  many  of  our  Euro- 
pean partners  are  probably  right  In  feel- 
ing that  the  most  likely  war  to  break 
out  will  not  Involve  them  at  all,  but 
will  Involve  only  Russia  and  the  United 
States  Does  any  American  really  think 
our  NATO  allies  would  come  to  our  sup- 
port in  such  a  case?     I  am  personally 


of  the  opinion  that  It  Is  the  United 
States  that  is  the  most  likely  target  of  a 
Soviet  nuclear  attack,  and  I  also  think 
that  in  such  an  event  we  will  find  most 
of  the  European  end  of  NATO  doing  its 
best  to  stay  out  of  the  whole  affair. 

We  do  not  find  any  French,  German. 
British,  or  Italian  troops  in  the  United 
States  to  guarantee  the  good  faith  of 
l^ose  nations  in  meeting  their  mutual 
defense  obligation  to  us.  The  Europeans 
were  anxious  in  1949  to  have  a  large 
number  of  American  troops  in  Eurojje 
to  guarantee  immediate  United  States 
involvement  If  western  Europe  were 
attacked.  Today,  it  is  more  pertinent  to 
ask  where  are  the  European  troops  who 
will  guarantee  immediate  E>uropean  in- 
volvement in  case  the  United  States  is 
attacked.  In  fact,  it  is  fair  to  ask  this 
question:  Where  are  the  European  troops 
in  Southeast  Asia?  The  sad  fact  is  that 
the  Europeans  are  telegraphing  fairly 
well  what  their  attitude  would  be  in  case 
of  an  involvement  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  by  their  nonaction 
and  their  failure  to  cooperate  and  their 
refusal  to  date  to  send  troops  into  south- 
east Asia;  and  the  American  people  are 
beginning  to  ask,  "Why  should  American 
boys  be  the  only  ones  to  be  dying  in 
southeast  Asia?  ' 

That  question  is  likely  to  take  on 
more  and  more  impetus  in  American 
public  opinion;  and  certainly  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  an  opportunity  and  a 
duty  while  he  is  at  Ottawa  to  "lay  it  on 
the  line"  to  our  European  allies. 

Mr.  President,  General  de  Gaulle's 
reasoning  about  our  reluctance  to  involve 
ourselves  on  behalf  of  Europe  applies 
even  more  to  Europe,  because  a  Soviet 
nuclear  attack  upon  the  United  States  is 
more  likely  than  is  an  attack  upon  West- 
em  Europe. 

What  I  am  raising  is  the  question  of 
whether  the  tremendous  coct  and  the 
horrendous  Implications  of  nuclear  war 
do  not  outmode  the  concept  of  mutual 
defense  treaties  as  a  means  of  securing 
one's  own  national  safety. 

E>oes  not  a  mutual  defense  commit- 
ment today  carry  with  it  more  risk  than 
security?  And  is  not  this  true  both  for 
us  and  for  Western  Europe? 

I  believe  It  is  time  for  the  American 
press,  the  American  people,  and  Ameri- 
can policymakers  to  reconsider  the 
NATO  alliance  in  light  of  these  ques- 
tions. As  I  have  said.  France  has 
already  considered  them,  and  has 
reached  .some  conclusions.  I  think  Italy 
and  Britain  will  also  be  doing  so  very 
soon. 

To  date,  the  American  response  to  the 
challenge  led  by  France  has  been  to 
scurry  around,  trying  to  find  some  glue 
that  will  put  the  old  pieces  back  together 
^ain.  or  at  least  give  the  old  structure 
a  new  facade.  I  question  whether  the 
old  foundation  of  NATO  Is  still  there  at 
all;  I  also  think  we  have  a  whole  new 
context  of  military  technology  that 
throws  its  value  into  doubt. 

There  Is  a  fairly  definite  move  In 
Europe  to  consider  Western  Europe — 
with  or  without  Britain— as  a  unit  in  it- 
self, requiring  a  common  defense  p>ollcy. 
France  sees  Itself  as  the  leader  of  that 
unit — an  image  that  I  do  not  believe  will 


long  withstand  the  resurgence  of  Ger- 
many. 

But  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude 
that  as  an  economic  and  military  unit, 
Western  Europe  Is  indeed  capable  of  de- 
fending itself  without  further  reliance 
upon,  or  help  from,  the  United  States. 

One  place  where  part  of  this  decision 
will  be  made  will  be  in  the  so-called  Ken- 
nedy round  of  trade  negotiations.  If  it 
is  to  l>e  the  policy  of  the  Common 
Market  to  make  American  pai-ticipation 
in  European  trade  so  difficult  and  so  ex- 
pensive as  to  cripple  our  sales  inside  the 
Common  Market,  then  I  think  we  will 
know  that  there  is  no  future  for  Ameri- 
can participation  in  her  defenses,  either. 
Common  military  policy  and  common 
defense  policy  cannot  withstand  an  eco- 
nomic policy  of  exclusion  on  the  part  of 
Europe. 

I  commend  Mr.  Herter  and  his  as- 
sociates in  Geneva  for  sticking  to  their 
FMDsition.  if  it  is  accurately  quoted  in  the 
press.  We  should  find  out  promptly 
whether  Western  Europe  plans  a  policy 
of  economic  exclusion  through  the 
mechanism  of  the  Common  Market,  and 
we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
dragged  through  months  of  negotiations 
that  are  designed  to  prevent  agreement 
and  not  to  reach  agreement. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  any  agreement  that  he  brings  back 
from  Ottawa  will  not  be  worth  the 
paper  it  is  written  on  if  it  ignores  the 
issue  of  the  economic  problems  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  NATO 
cannot  be  handled  in  a  segmentized 
fashion.  We  cannot  take  up  the  mili- 
tary matter  of  NATO  at  Ottawa  without 
getting  some  firm  commitments  from 
the  representatives  of  Mr.  De  Gaulle  at 
Ottawa  with  regard  to  what  the  French 
position  will  be  in  respect  to  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  Common  Market 
and  the  United  States. 

Ottawa  is  a  second  place  where  part  of 
the  decision  on  the  future  of  NATO  will 
be  made,  as  discussions  continue  for  a 
nuclear  force.  Our  allies  must  under- 
stand that  if  what  they  want  is  control 
over  and  use  of  nuclear  forces  for  their 
national  purposes,  they  must  develop  and 
pay  for  those  forces  themselves.  Those 
who  fear  or  distrust  American  custody, 
or  who  are  convinced  that  our  interests 
are  not  theirs,  had  better  do  just  what 
De  Gaulle  is  doing,  and  that  is  construct 
their  own  nuclear  forces. 

They  should  not  expect  U.S.  financial 
help  in  that  effort  because,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  Kennedy  administration  can- 
not deliver  the  money  if  it  had  the  de- 
sire to  do  so.  I  believe  the  Congress  is 
hearing  from  the  American  people  in  re- 
gard to  this  subject.  If  there  Is  any  pro- 
posal for  us  to  finance  a  nationalist  nu- 
clear buildup  by  De  Gaulle,  Britain,  Italy, 
West  Germany,  or  any  other  NATO 
power,  the  American  taxpayers  will  make 
perfectly  clear  to  the  administration  that 
the  proposal  will  be  repudiated.  As  I 
have  said  earlier  in  my  speech,  here  is 
one  Senator  that  will  never  cast  a  vote 
in  support  of  any  such  foreign  policy 
program  if  this  administration  should 
make  the  mistake  of  proposing  It. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  my  administra- 
tion would  make  such  a  mistake.    But 


what  bothers  me  is  talk  coming  out  of  the 
Pentagon  and  some  talk  coming  out  of 
the  State  Department  wliich  creates 
doubts  as  to  what  their  advice  might  be 
to  the  White  House. 

My  confidence  in  the  White  House  is 
complete.  Until  that  confidence  is 
justifiably  shaken  by  any  official  state- 
ment of  the  White  House  in  support  of 
the  kind  of  talk  that  I  am  hearing  com- 
ing from  the  Pentagon  and  the  State 
Department,  I  intend  to  continue  to  sup- 
p>ort  my  President.  But  on  this  issue  I 
will  leave  him  if  he  ever  makes  the  mis- 
take of  following  a  course  of  action  in 
Europe  that  would  help  De  Gaulle  in 
building  up  the  French  nuclear  power, 
and  by  direction  or  indirection,  channel- 
ing any  American  taxpayer's  money  into 
such  a  nuclear  program  of  Prance  or  any 
other  nation  in  Western  Europe. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  we  would 
throw  away  all  possibility  of  avoiding  a 
nuclear  war  in  our  time  if  we  ever  assist 
the  nuclear  buildup  of  individual  na- 
tions, members  of  the  NATO  alliance. 

I  frankly  regret  that  we  made  the 
offer  we  did  to  the  British  at  Nassau, 
because  I  believe  the  British,  too.  should 
be  expected  to  finance  the  entire  cost  of 
any  nuclear  forces  or  weapons  systems 
available  for  their  national  use. 

Our  European  allies  must  not  expect 
the  United  States  to  provide  the  nuclear 
umbrella  without  leaving  with  this 
coimtry  the  full  responsibility  for  its 
use.  I  do  not  favor  any  gimmick  in 
NATO  to  add  fingers  to  the  nuclear 
trigger. 

If  our  allies  are  not  satisfied,  Uiey  are 
welcome  to  make  their  own  arrange- 
ments. 

That  ought  to  be  our  foreign  policy 
toward  Europe. 

It  is  my  own  personal  opinion  that 
through  the  economic  entity  of  the  Com- 
mon Market,  Western  Elurope  is  serving 
notice  on  us  that  she  is  no  longer  satis- 
fied and  that  imder  French  leadership, 
she  is  using  the  Common  Market  to  force 
on  us  a  disassociation. 

I  am  also  increasingly  of  the  opinion 
that  such  a  disengagement  of  our  com- 
mon defenses  would  be  in  American  in- 
terests, too,  and  that  the  American 
people  should  undertake  a  basic  reevalu- 
ation  of  all  these  aspects  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  speak  at  a 
later  date,  and  probably  an  early  date, 
on  this  issue  again,  depending  upon  the 
developments  that  occur  at  Ottawa  and 
Geneva,  and  depending  upon  any  an- 
nouncement of  future  policy  that  comes 
from  the  White  House. 

This  is  probably  the  most  basic  Issue 
in  American  foreign  policy.  It  involves 
also  many  questions  involving  the  pro- 
tection of  the  greatest  security  weapon 
we  have — our  own  economy.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  our  NATO  allies  do  not 
intend  to  help  us  keep  that  economy 
strong.  They  are  willing  now  to  take 
advantage  of  the  great  program  that  we 
have  followed  since  1949.  when  the  NATO 
Treaty  was  ratified.  They  are  perfectly 
willing  to  see  our  economy  weaken,  rather 
than  to  fulfill  their  moral  obligations 
and,  in  my  judgment,  their  long-run 
national  security  interests  as  well. 
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So  at  the  end  of  my  sc>eech  tonight  I 
wish  to  say.  in  brackets,  "to  be  con- 
tinued", because  I  Intend  to  continue 
the  discussion  from  time  to  time  as  long 
as  I  think  there  is  a  danger,  as  there  is 
at  the  present  moment,  that  our  Gov- 
ernment will  go  along  with  a  program 
of  expediency  juid  compromise  of  prin- 
ciple in  respect  to  NATO  relationships. 

It  Is  not  pleasant  to  make  this  speech 
I  have  nothing  but  the  highest  regard 
and  respect  for  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
But  on  tnese  questions,  fulfilling  the 
trust  that  we  owe  the  people  as  Senators. 
we  must  keep  faith  with  that  trust.  I 
happen  to  believe  that  there  are  too  many 
danger  signs  up  indicating  that  my  ad- 
ministration is  going  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion in  connection  with  its  relationships 
with  Europe.  I  hope  that  my  admin- 
istration will  prove  me  wrong.  It  is  very 
easy  for  it  to  prove  me  wrong  by  takmg 
a  somewhat  different  tack  than  it  has 
been  taking  in  connection  with  NATO 
and  our  relationships  with  Europe. 


BIRMINGHAM.   ALA. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  eaiiier 
this  afternoon  my  highly  respected 
friend  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  StennisI 
sought  to  defend  the  State  government 
of  Alabama  In  its  handling  of  the  Bir- 
mingham .situation,  and  criticized  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
sending  troops  into  Alabama  and  in  re- 
spect to  its  policies  concerning  Alabama. 
I  have  notified  him  that  I  would  make  a 
brief  statement  on  this  subject  matter. 

I  completely  disagree  with  every  legal 
and  public  policy  premise  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  could  not 
disagree  with  him  more  on  the  various  al- 
legations he  made  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  without  legal  and  constitu- 
tional rights  to  follow  the  course  of  action 
it  has  followed  in  Alabama.  But  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  let  the  Governor  of 
Alabama  await  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, because  in  my  judgment  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  clearly  sus- 
tains the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  the  course  of  action  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  followed  in  Alabama. 

On  May  6  I  made  a  brief  speech  in  the 
Senate  on  the  subject  of  constitutional 
rights  in  respect  to  the  problems  which 
had  arisen  in  Alabama.  In  that  speech 
I  cited  a  section  of  the  Federal  code. 

Although  I  understand  that  the  De- 
'tiartment  of  Justice  does  not  think  it  ap- 
plies. I  ask  the  Department  of  Justice. 
"Why  did  you  not  let  the  court?  decide 
that?"  for  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
satisfied  It  does  apply  on  the  basis  of 
the  operative  facts  that  developed  In 
Birmingham. 

Section  242  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  makes  it  a  punishable  offense 
for  anyone  "under  color  of  any  law. 
statute,  ordinance,  regulation  or  custom, 
to  willfully  subject  the  inhabitant  of  any 
State,  territory,  or  District  to  the  dep- 
rivation of  any  rights,  privileges,  or 
immunities  secured  or  protected  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States." 


I  say  to  my  friend  from  Mississippi. 
I  think  It  applies  to  the  arrest  of  the 
Moore  marches  who  were  arrested  in 
Alabama  and  I  think  it  applies  to  the 
police  attacks  on  the  Birmingham 
demonstrators. 

It  ought  to  be  enforced. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Mississippi 
that  I  think  the  section  of  the  code  the 
Attorney  General  did  use  also  applies 
and  ought  to  be  enforced — and  will  be 
enforced  by  the  use  of  Federal  troops  if 
necessary,  if  the  State  oflBcials  of  Ala- 
bama do  not  maintain  law  and  order 
and.  in  so  doing,  protect  the  rights  of 
colored  people  as  well  as  white  people 
in  Alabama.  It  is  only  unfortunate  that 
the  Federal  Government  did  not  protect 
Americans  in  their  exercise  of  constitu- 
tional rtphts  when  they  were  infringed 
by  the  State  of  Alabama.  Instead,  it 
waited  until  they  were  infringed  by  a 
mob.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Federal 
acquiescence  in  the  first  led  to  the  sec- 
ond. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Missis- 
sippi, on  the  public  policy  side  of  this 
matter  as  well  as  on  the  legal  side  of  it. 
he  need  only  turn  the  pages  of  Life  mag- 
azine of  last  week  for  pictorial  proof,  if 
he  is  not  already  aware  of  it.  of  the 
shocking,  inhumane,  atrocious,  horren- 
dous conduct  of  the  so-called  Alabama 
State  law  officials  and  municipal  law  of- 
ficials, bespoiling  the  precious  Liberties  of 
supposedly  free  Americans  but  of  colored 
skin. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  passed  beyond 
that  era  in  American  history  when  the 
Federal  Government  can  stand  mute  and 
actionless  while  Negroes  in  this  country 
are  treated  as  colored  people  are  treated 
in  southwest  and  South  Africa,  and  in 
Mozambique  and  Angola  by  the  Portu- 
guese. There  is  no  place  in  America  for 
inhumanity  to  man. 

This  is  not  merely  a  lepal  issue.  It  Is 
not  merely  a  public  policy  issue.  It  is  a 
spiritual  Issue,  for  we  also  have  an  obli- 
gation to  keep  faith  with  our  professing 
about  our  spiritual  beliefs. 

On  May  6  I  alluded  to  this  problem. 
I  repeat  that  today.  The  time  has  come 
for  responsible,  moral,  religious  white 
people  not  only  In  Alabama  but  also  any- 
where else  In  this  country — be  it  Chicago. 
Detroit.  New  York,  or  any  other  place — 
to  Insist  that  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment by  law.  which  President  Kennedy 
has  so  courageously  and  nobly  defended 
and  made  clear  he  will  enforce,  are  com- 
plied with. 

I  am  sorry  it  is  necessary  to  so  com- 
pletely disagree  with  my  friend  from  Mis- 
sissippi, but,  In  my  judgment,  he  does  not 
have  a  legal  leg  to  stand  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  lead- 
ership wi.«hes  a  quorum  call.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


JAPANESE-AMERICAN  MILITARY 
SERVICE 

Mr.  FONG  Mr.  President,  on  June  2 
1963,  commemorative  services  will  be 
held  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery  to 
honor  America's  war  dead  and  Japanese 
American  military  service  in  World 
War  II.  The  ceremony  will  mark  the 
20th  aniiiversary  of  the  reopmin:::  of 
military  service  to  Japanese  Amrricans 
an  event  that  transformed  a  dark  page 
In  our  country's  history  into  a  shining 
chapter. 

Passage  of  time  has  dimmed  the  na- 
tional memory  of  the  sad  events  that 
befell  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry 
after  Pearl  Harbor — how  their  loyalty 
to  the  United  States  was  impugned, 
their  patriotism  challenged,  and  their 
right  to  bear  arms  for  their  country 
denied.  A  massive  cloud  of  suspicion 
hung  over  the  Japanese  American  popu- 
lation In  Hawaii,  despite  official  Govern- 
ment  disclosures  that  there  was  not  a 
single  act  of  sabotage  or  fifth-column 
activity  committed  by  a  Japanese  Amer- 
ican before,  during  or  after  the  Pearl 
Harbor  attack.  On  the  west  coast,  110.- 
000  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  were 
uprooted  from  their  homes  and  placed 
behind  barbed-wlrc  "relocation  centers." 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  such  mass  mistreat- 
ment, the  patriotism  of  our  Japanese 
Americans  shone  through.  Although  our 
Government  deprived  them  of  military 
service  after  Pearl  Harbor,  they  Insisted 
that  they  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
serve  their  country — to  fight  and  If  nec- 
essary die  for  their  native  land,  to  dem- 
onstrate that  Americanism  Is  a  matter 
of  the  mind  and  the  heart,  and  is  not 
and  never  was  a  matter  of  race  or  an- 
cestry. 

Finally,  the  chance  to  serve  was  of- 
fered. Early  In  1943,  the  War  Depart- 
ment announced  its  willingness  to  orga- 
nize a  combat  team  consisting  exclusively 
of  Japanese  Americans.  A  call  for  3,500 
volunteers  was  issued.  Within  a  week 
more  than  10,000  eager  Japanese  Amer- 
icans volunteered  In  Hawaii,  and  hun- 
dreds more  did  likewise  at  relocation 
centers  on  the  mainland  United  States. 

They  served  with  great  distinction  in 
the  European  theater.  They  became 
known  as  the  most  decorated  unit  In 
American  military  history  for  Its  size 
and  length  of  service. 

This  Is  only  part  of  the  heroic  history 
of  the  Japanese  Americans  In  World 
War  II.  Because  of  their  unique  linguis- 
tic talent,  thousands  served  in  military 
Intelligence  as  Interpreters  and  trans- 
lators from  Guadalcanal  to  Burma  in 
the  Pacific  and  Asiatic  theaters.  Their 
special  abilities  have  been  oflRcially 
credited  with  saving  numerous  American 
lives  and  shortening  the  war. 

Still  others  served  with  distinction  in 
other  branches  of  our  Armed  Forces.  No 
matter  where  they  served,  the  Americans 
of  Japanese  ancestry  vindicated  the  faith 
placed  in  them.  It  is  their  distinguished 
military  rccoi-d  of  patriotism  and  courage 
that  will  be  commemorated  on  June  2  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  where 
services  will  be  conducted  under  auspices 
of  the  Japanese  American  Citizens 
League. 
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Ab  one  who  Is  acquainted  Intimately 
with  the  Japanese  Americans,  with  life- 
long friends  among  them,  I  am  pleased 
to  make  these  remarks  In  tribute  to 
them.  As  a  minority  group,  they  rose 
above  suspicion  and  prejudice  to  a  status 
of  res{ject  and  complete  acceptance. 

They  overcame  difficult  obstacles  to 
earn  America's  trust  and  confidence. 
They  won  their  battles  in  war  so  they 
could  live  in  peace. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  the  Jap- 
anese Americans  are  held  today  Is  clearly 
seen  In  the  fact  that  we  have  serving  in 
the  Congress  two  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry,  both  decorated  veterans  of 
World  War  11 — my  colleagues  Senator 
Daniel  K.  Inottye  and  Representative 
Spark  M.  Matsttnaca.  both  from  my 
native  State  of  Hawaii.  Both  are  out- 
standing Americans  whom  I  am  proud  to 
call  my  personal  friends  of  long  standing. 
They  exemplify  the  sterling  qualities  of 
the  Japanese  Americans  who  fought  so 
heroically  for  their  country. 

An  excellent  summary  of  the  Japanese 
American  military  senice  in  World  War 
n  has  been  prepaicd  for  the  commemo- 
rative services  on  June  2  by  the  Public 
Relations  Subcommittee  of  the  Special 
Arrangements  Committee,  Japanese 
American  Citizens  League.  The  Japa- 
nese American  Citizens  League's  able 
Washington  representative.  Mike  Masa- 
oka,  who  was  the  first  mainland  volun- 
teer for  the  Japanese  American  combat 
team.  Is  in  charge  of  arrangements  for 
the  services.  Masaoka's  four  brothers 
also  volunteered;  one  died  in  action  and 
another  is  totally  disabled  from  war 
wounds. 

Among  those  who  will  pay  tribute  to 
the  Japanese  Americans  will  be  Gen. 
Jacob  L.  Devers,  retired.  Chairman  of 
the  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission, who  was  commander  of  Ameri- 
can forces  under  whom  the  Japanese 
American  troojis  served  in  Europe,  and 
Dillion  S.  Myer,  wartime  Director  of  the 
War  Relocation  Authority,  who  was 
among  those  In  Government  who  urged 
the  formation  of  a  Japanese  American 
military  unit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
"Fact  Sheet  on  Commemorative  Services 
Honoring  America's  War  Dead  and  Japa- 
nese American  Military  Service  in  World 
War  II,"  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
ix>lnt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
.Record,  as  follows : 

Fact  8hitt  ow  Commemorattvi;  Sehvtces 
HoNcmiNO  Amkrica's  War  Dkad  and  Japa- 
nese American  Mn.rTART  Service  nc  World 
War  n 

WHT  THESE  COMMEMORATIVE  SERVICES? 

Ju6t  20  years  ago,  Americans  of  JaiMtnese 
ancestry  were  suspect  cltlaena,  with  almost 
iX\  of  them  on  the  continental  mainland  con- 
fined to  war  relocation  camps  after  tbelr 
mass  military  evacuation  from  their  west 
coast  homes  and  associations  In  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1942.  In  the  then  Territory 
of  Hawaii  too.  they  were  viewed  with  suspi- 
cion, though  not  subject  to  Internment  as 
were  their  fellow  Japanese  Americans  In 
Alaska  and  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Today.  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  are 
fully  accepted  and  respected  citizens  of  the 
United  States.    The  more  than  600  NaUonal, 
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State,  and  local  laws  once  directed  against 
them,  moetly  In  taur  Western  States,  have 
been  repealed  or  nullified.  Resident  Immi- 
grant Japanese  have  now  beoome  naturalized 
cltiaens  of  the  land  of  their  adoption  of  more 
than  60  years  ago  and  of  their  children's 
birth,  as  may  other  qualified  Japemese  na- 
tionals since  1962.  The  Japanese  Exclusion 
Act  of  1924  has  been  repealed  and  token  Im- 
migration quotas  extended  to  those  of  the 
Japanese  race.  Hawaii,  with  almost  a  third 
of  Its  ix>pulatlon  of  Japanese  ancestry,  has 
become  a  full-fledged  State  In  ouir  Federal 
Union.  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  are 
being  elected  to  public  offices  and  appointed 
to  high  government  respKjnslbllities.  Other 
Nisei  (Japanese  Americans)  are  winning  rec- 
ognition In  business  and  commerce.  In  the 
sciences.  In  the  arts.  In  almost  every  sphere 
of  human  activity  and  endeavor. 

What  caused  this  dramatic  reversal  of  pub- 
lic sentiment? 

There  were,  of  course,  many  factors. 

But.  without  doubt,  the  single  most  effec- 
tive Influence  was  the  unparalleled  record  of 
loyalty  and  gallantry  of  Americans  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  In  World  War  II — In  all  the 
branches  of  the  services  and  In  all  the  thea- 
ters of  operations.  In  Europe  against  the 
German  enemy  and  from  Alaska,  to  the 
Uland-hopplng  Invasions  across  the  Pacific, 
and  to  the  Jungle-mountaln-desert  cam- 
paigns in  Chlna-Burma-Indla  against  the 
Japanese  enemy. 

Two  decades  ago  this  year,  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  were  reo]>ened  to 
Japanese  Americans,  first  on  a  volunteer  basis 
and  later  on  the  same  basis  as  for  other 
Americans,  thereby  providing  the  opportu- 
nity to  prove  In  battle  against  the  common 
enemies  that  "Americanism  is  a  matter  of 
the  mind  and  the  heart;  Americanism  Is  not, 
and  never  was,  a  matter  of  race  or  ancestry." 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Japanese 
American  Citizens  League  (JACL),  the  only 
national  organization  of  Americans  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry,  is  sponsoring  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, June  2,  1963,  commemorative  "Services 
In  the  Grove,"  at  the  flagpole  area  adjacent 
to  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns,  In  Arlington 
National  Cemetery,  to  honor  all  o*  America's 
war  de€ul,  and  particularly  the  Unknown 
Soldier  of  World  War  II  (who  may  be  of 
Japanese  ancestry),  and  all  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans who  served  In  our  Armed  Forces  In 
World  War  II. 

These  Japanese  American  war  heroes,  liv- 
ing and  dead,  not  only  proved  their  Ameri- 
canism and  that  oS  their  fellow  Nisei  but  also 
made  available  to  those  at  similar  ancestry 
the  privileges,  importunities,  and  dignity  of 
the  American  way.  In  a  real  sense,  they 
proved  that  democracy  can,  and  does,  work. 

Appropriately,  honorary  cochalrmen  for 
the  services  are  Senator  Danikl  K.  Inottte, 
a  volunteer  who  won  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Ooss  while  losing  an  arm  with  the  442d 
in  Italy,  and  Congressman  Spahk  M.  Mat- 
sttkaga,  a  Purple  Heart  veteran  of  both  the 
lOOth  Infantry  Battalion  and  of  the  Military 
Intelligence  Service,  both  being  from  the 
State  at  Hawaii. 

Coincldentally,  too,  on  June  4,  1948 — 15 
years  ago — high  ranking  military.  Govern- 
ment, and  congressional  officials  participated 
In  the  Interment  services  for  Pfc's  Sadao 
Tanamachl  and  Pumltake  Nagato,  txjth  killed 
In  action  with  the  442d.  They  were  the  first 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  to  be  friaced 
to  rest  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

Nineteen  other  Japanese  Americans  lie  In 
hallowed  glory  in  Arlington,  18  who  served 
with  the  442d  and  one  who  served  in  Military 
Intelligence  In  Australia,  New  Guinea,  Philip- 
pines, and  Japan. 

background 
Following  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  De- 
cember   7,    1941,    the    Government    odT    the 
United  States  and  the  SelecUve  Service  Sys- 


tem decided  not  to  Induct  qualified  Jap*ncae 

Americans  into  the  military  services.  Al- 
though the  Army  retained  some  of  the  8,188 
Nisei  then  in  uniform,  most  of  the  vartous 
commands  discharged  those  within  their  re- 
spective Jurisdictions. 

Subsequently,  in  the  spring  of  1942,  In 
what  the  President's  Committee  on  ClvU 
Rights  In  1947  described  as  "the  most  strik- 
ing mass  interference  since  slavery  with  the 
right  to  physical  freedc«n,"  the  Army  evacu- 
ated more  than  110,000  p>erson8  of  Japanese 
ancestry,  more  than  two-thirds  of  whom  were 
American-born  citizens,  from  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States  and  interned  them  In 
10  relocation  camps  In  Interior  wastelands. 

While  no  similar  mass  evacuation  and 
detention  took  place  In  the  then  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  Eome  3,000  miles  cloaer  to  the 
Japanese  enemy  and  an  area  that  was  ac- 
tually attacked,  persons  of  Japanese  ances- 
try there  too  were  viewed  with  suspicion  and 
some  hostility,  though  not  nearly  with  the 
hate  and  hysteria  that  was  directed  against 
others  of  Japanese  ancestry  along  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  continental  mainland. 

Though  the  object  of  wartime  prejudice, 
thousands  of  Americans  of  Japanese  ances- 
try wrote  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  War  Department,  demanding 
the  right  to  serve  our  country  against  our 
enemies.  Several  organizations,  notably  the 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League,  Joined 
In  urging  the  President  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  authc^lze  such  service,  recognizing 
that  questions  of  undivided  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  would  continue  to  be  raised 
against  those  of  Japanese  ancestry  in  cer- 
tain circles  until  and  unless  such  loyalty  was 
demonstrated,  beyond  all  doubt,  on  the  bat- 
tlefield, in  mortal  combat,  against  the  en- 
emies of  the  Nation. 

Following  exhaustive  investigations  and 
study,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  thou- 
sands of  letters  demanding  to  Eerve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  in  spite  of  the  vinique  burdens 
Imposed  on  them  by  their  own  Army,  the  War 
Department  on  January  28,  1943,  announced 
Its  willingness  to  accept  qualified  Japanese 
Americans  on  a  volunteer  basis. 

'Tioyal  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry 
will  compose  a  special  unit  in  the  UJS.  Army 
Plans  have  been  completed  for  admission  of 
a  substantial  number  of  Americans  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  to  the  Army  of  the  United 
States.  This  action  was  taken  following 
study  by  the  War  Department  of  many  ear- 
nest requests  by  loyal  American  citizens  of 
Japanese  extraction  for  the  organization  of  a 
special  unit  of  the  Army  In  which  they  could 
share  In  the  fight  against  the  Nation's  en- 
emies." 

Then  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stlmson 
explained  the  change  in  Army  policy  In  these 
words : 

"It  Is  the  Inherent  right  of  every  faithful 
citizen,  regardless  of  ancestry,  to  bear  arms 
in  the  Nation.  •  •  •  Loyalty  to  country  Is 
a  voice  that  must  be  heard,  and  I  am  glad 
that  I  am  now  able  to  give  active  proof  that 
this  basic  American  belief  is  not  a  casualty 
of  war." 

On  February  1.  1943.  then  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  addressed  a  White  House 
letter  to  Secretary  Stlmson.  endorsing  the 
activation  at  Camp  Shelby.  Miss.,  of  what 
has  l>ecome  known  as  the  442 d  Regimental 
Comt>at  Teana. 

The  President  wrote : 

"The  proposal  of  the  War  Department  to 
organize  a  combat  team  consisting  of  loyal 
American  citizens  of  Japanese  descent  has 
my  full  approval.  The  new  combat  team  will 
add  to  the  nearly  5,000  loyal  Americans  of 
Japanese  anceetry  who  are  already  serving  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  our  country.  (These 
included  Japanese  Americans  then  serving 
In  service  units,  in  the  100th  Infantry  Battal- 
ion (formerly  of  the  Hawaiian  National 
Guard),    and    in    the    Military    Intelligence 
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Service  In  the  Pacific  against  tbe  Japanese 

enemy.) 

"ThU  la  a  natural  and  logical  step  toward 
the  relnsUtutlon  of  the  selective  service  pro- 
cediires  which  were  temporarily  disrupted  by 
the  evacuation  from  the  west  coast. 

■'No  loyal  citizen  of  the  United  States 
should  be  denied  the  democ»«tlc  right  to 
exTclse  the  responsibilities  of- his  citizen- 
ship, regardless  of  ancestry  The  principle 
on  which  this  country  was  founded  and  by 
which  It  has  adways  been  governed  la  that 
Americanism  Is  a  matter  of  the  mind  and  the 
heart;  Americanism  Is  not,  and  never  was,  a 
matter  of  race  or  ancestry.  A  good  American 
U  one  who  Is  loyal  to  this  country  and  to  our 
creed  of  liberty  and  democracy.  Every  loyal 
American  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  serve  this  country  wherever  his  skills  will 
make  the  greatest  contribution — whether  It 
be  In  the  ranks  of  our  armed  services,  war 
production,  agriculture.  Government  service, 
or  other  work  essential  to  the  war  effort. 

"I  am  glad  to  observe  that  the  War  De- 
partment, the  Navy  Department,  the  War 
Manpower  Commission,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  War  Relocation  Authority 
are  collaborating  In  a  program  which  will 
assure  the  opportunity  for  all  Americana, 
Including  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry, 
to  serve  their  country  at  a  time  when  the 
fullest  and  wisest  use  of  our  manpower  Is 
all-Important  to  the  war  effort." 

What  followed  Is  a  matter  of  record. 

According  to  the  Selective  Service  System 
Special  Monograph  on  Special  Groups: 

"Altogether  33.300  Nliel.  more  than  half 
from  the  continental  United  States,  served  In 
World  War  n.  almost  equally  divided  between 
Europe  and  the  Pacific.  In  the  light  of  the 
total  number  who  served  In  the  Army,  even 
considering  the  size  of  the  Japanese  Ameri- 
can population  group,  these  figures  are  Im- 
pressive. 

"Nor  can  statistics  measure  the  quality  of 
patriotic  service  rendered  by  Nisei  citizens, 
only  one  generation  removed  tronx  the  rice 
paddles  and  temples  of  an  oriental  Island 
empire." 

Returning  to  the  commemorative  services 
marking  the  20th  anniversary  of  Japanese 
American  military  service  In  World  War  II. 
on  November  18,  1943.  due  largely  to  the 
heroic  exploits  In  Italy  of  the  100th  Infantry 
Battalion  composed  of  former  Hawaiian  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  of  Japanese  ancestry,  to 
the  Invaluable  activities  of  Japanese  Amer- 
icans In  the  Military  Intelligence  Language 
Service  (G-2)  In  the  Pacific,  and  to  the 
excellent  training  record  of  the  442d.  Selec- 
tive Service — without  restrictions — was  re- 
opened to  qualified  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry. 

4430     UEGIMKMTAL     COKBAT     TEAM.     AND     lOOTH 
INFAWTBT    BATTALION 

The  best  known  of  Japanese  American 
trocpa  In  World  War  II  were  the  442d  Regi- 
mental Combat  Team,  and  the  100th  Infantry 
Battalion,  which  was  later  Integrated  Into 
the  442d  as  Its  1st  Battalion.  June  10.  1944. 
though  retaining  Its  Identification  as  the 
100th  Battalion  of  the  442d  Infantry  Regi- 
ment. 

The  100th  Infantry  Battalion  was  orga- 
nized as  the  Hawaiian  Provisional  Infantry 
Battalion  on  May  28.  1943.  on  orders  of  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall,  Army  Chief  of  Staff. 
It«  enlisted  men  and  most  of  Its  officers 
were  former  members  of  Hawaiian  National 
Guard  units  which  were  Inactivated  after 
the   Japanese  attack  on   Pearl   Harbor. 

Immediately  after  the  American  victory 
at  Midway.  June  5.  1942.  the  Provisional 
Battalion  left  Hawaii  for  Camp  McCoy.  Wis 
There  It  was  redesignated  as  the  100th  In- 
fantry Battalion  (Separate),  or  the  One 
Puka  Puka.  and  trained  for  Infantry  combat 
duties.  In  early  January  1943.  the  lOOth 
was  transferred  to  Camp  Shelby.  Miss  .  for 
further    training.      It   left   Camp   Shelby   on 


August  11,  1943.  and  on  September  3  de- 
barked at  Oran.  North  Africa  There  It  was 
attached  to  the  34th  Infantry  Division. 

The  100th  saw  action  In  Italy  beginning 
September  25.  1943.  at  Salerno,  at  Volturno. 
at  the  Rapldo  River,  at  Caaslno.  at  Anzlo 
beachhead,  and  on  the  breakthrough  to 
Rome,  prior  to  Its  integration  Into  the  442d 
In  its  rugged  fighting  through  some  of  the 
more  difficult  battles  of  the  early  Italian 
campaign,  the  100th  earned  Its  place  In  the 
military  annals  of  our  country,  being  given 
the  identification  of  the  "Purple  Heart  Bat- 
talion" because  of  Its  battle  casualties.  In- 
deed. It  suffered  so  many  casualties  that 
most  of  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  442d  were 
used  as  replacements,  so  that  when  the  442d 
was  sent  overseas  In  May  1944.  It  sailed  minus 
Its  1st  Battalion. 

Without  detracting  In  any  wny  from  the 
unnreedented  record  of  the  100th  Battalion 
which  was  the  first  all-Nlsel  unit  In  American 
history,  this  Is  more  the  story  of  the  442d 
Regimental  Combat  Team,  which  was  com- 
p«)sed  only  of  volunteers  and  was  activated 
with  special  Presidential  blessing.  It  Is  prob- 
ably the  only  World  War  II  outfit  whose 
motto.  "Go  For  Broke."  meaning  to  "shoot 
the  works"  or  "go  all  out."  has  become  an 
accepted  part  of  the  English  language.  It 
Is  said  to  be  the  only  American  unit  of  less 
than  division  strength  to  be  cited  by  Winston 
Churchill  on  the  fioor  of  Britain's  House  of 
Commons  and  the  only  unit  of  regimental 
strength  to  be  mentioned  In  General  Mar- 
shall's war  summation  and  to  be  honored 
with  a  special  Presidential  parade  In  Wash- 
ington, where  it  received  personally  from 
then  President  Harry  S  Truman  Its  seventh 
Presidential  Distinguished  Unit  Citation, 
more  than  any  other  regiment  In  U3.  history. 
It  was  featured  In  MGM's  motion  picture 
tribute  "Go  For  Broke."  which  was  released 
In  1951 

In  testimony  on  numerous  occasions  before 
congressional  committees.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "the  most  decorated  unit  In  Amer- 
ican military  history  for  lU  size  and  length 
of  service." 

After  the  War  Department  and  the  Presi- 
dent Invited  volunteers  from  among  the 
Japanese  Americans  to  enlist  for  combat  duty 
early  In  1943.  within  a  week  more  than 
10.000  eager  Nisei  In  Hawaii  volunteered. 
Though  the  response  from  the  mainland  was 
not  nearly  as  enthusiastic.  It  was  In  some 
respects  even  more  heartwarming,  for  most 
of  these  Japanese  Americans  had  to  volunteer 
from  behind  barbed  wire  fences  of  what 
might  be  referred  to  now  as  concentration 
camps.  American  style  These  volunteers — 
some  2.50<D  In  number  though  only  1.500 
qualified  for  the  442d — had  the  courage  and 
the  vision  to  see  beyond  the  watchtowers  of 
the  camps,  into  which  the  Army  for  which 
they  were  volunteering  had  sent  their  fath- 
ers, and  mothers,  and  families,  to  the  kind 
of  country  America  had  to  be  If  It  were  to 
lead  the  world  toward  peace  and  freedom 
after  the  end  of  hostilities  In  World  War  n. 

Because  of  Hawaii's  response.  Its  quota  was 
doubled  and  on  April  13.  1943.  2,686  volun- 
teers from  the  Pacific  Territory  were  received 
at  Camp  Shelby,  where  many  of  them  had 
reunions  with  brothers,  relatives,  and  friends 
In  the  100th  Battalion,  then  In  final  training 
there.  The  1.500  mainland  volunteers  strag- 
gled In  until  late  summer  In  ones  and  twos 
from  such  relocation  camps  as  Manzanar  and 
Tule  Lake  In  California.  Poston  and  Gila 
River  In  Arizona.  Topaa  In  Utah.  Minidoka  In 
Idaho.  Heart  Mountain  In  Wyoming.  Granada 
In  Colorado,  and  Rowher  and  Jerome  In 
Arkansas. 

The  442d  Regimental  Combat  Team  was 
composed  of  the  442d  Infantry  Regiment,  the 
522d  Pleld  Artillery  Battalion,  the  232d  Com- 
bat Engineer  Company,  and  the  206th  Army 
Ground  PVjrces  Band.  Most  of  the  officers  of 
the  442d.  especially  In  the  beginning,  were 
not  of  Japanese  ancestry,  though  all  of  its 


enlisted  personnel  were.  As  might  be  ex. 
pected.  many  of  the  enlisted  volunteers  won 
combat  promotions  In  the  field  as  commis- 
sioned officers.  Including  now  Senator  Danie. 
Inouyk. 

It  may  be  of  Incidental  Interest  that  the 
average  military  IQ  of  the  442d  was  119  p^ 
m:in.  which  wiis  some  9  points  higher 
than  that  required  for  officer  candidate 
school.  But  these  Nisei  had  volunteered  for 
combat,  not  for  CCS. 

Also  of  Interest  may  be  that  five  of  the 
Masaoka  boys  volunteered  for  combat,  more 
than  any  other  known  American  family 
One  was  killed,  another  Is  100  ptercent  dis- 
abled.    Four  of  the  Sakura  boys  volunteered 

Altogether,  nine  of  the  sons  of  Mr  and 
Mr?.  Ginzo  Nakada.  now  of  Pas;idena.  have 
served  In  the  Armed  Forces — five  during 
World  War  II.  when  two  were  In  the  442d 
two  In  Military  Intelligence,  and  one  wiuh 
the  Office  of  Strategic  Services 

On  June  2.  1944.  the  442d  landed  In  Italy 
Eight  days  later,  as  previously  noted,  the 
100th  Infantry  Battalion  became  its  First 
Battalion,  though  retaining  Its  special  100th 
Battalion  Identification  In  tribute  to  Its  own 
war  record. 

At  dawn.  June  26.  1943.  north  of  Rome  near 
the  town  of  Suvereto.  the  442d  was  first 
committed  to  the  attack  A  few  days  later. 
It  was  Involved  In  the  fighting  for  HUl  140. 
the  main  German  line  of  resistance  before 
the  .Arno  River.  The  442d  participated 
thereafter  In  battles  for  Belvedere.  Luciana. 
Leghorn,  the  crossing  of  the  Arno.  the  touth- 
eru  France  Invasion  and  northward  thrust. 
Bruyeres.  the  rescue  of  the  Lost  Texas  Bat- 
talion, the  holding  action  In  the  Maritime 
Alps,  and  back  to  Italy  for  the  final  drive 
to  victory — La  Spezla,  Massa.  Carrara,  and 
Genoa.  IncldentiiUy.  In  the  final  5th  Army 
push,  what  started  out  as  a  diversionary 
attack  became  a  full  breakthrough  when 
the  442d  smashed  the  anchor  of  the  Gothic 
Line  that  had  held  up  the  Allied  advance 
for  5  months  In  less  than  5  days  and 
hurried  Victory  In  Italy  Day  considerably. 

Among  the  major  Infantry  divisions  to 
which  the  442d  w.is  attached  In  Italy  and 
In  France  were  the  34th  "Red  Bull"  Infantry 
Division,  the  36th  Texas  Infantry  Division, 
and  the  92d  "Buffalo"  Infantry  Division. 
It  was  attached  to  the  5th  Army  In  Italy 
and  to  the  7th  Army  In  France. 

Probably  the  best  known  single  action  of 
the  442d  was  Its  rescue  of  the  Lost  Texas 
Battalion,  the  First  Battalion  of  the  141st 
"Alamo"  Infantry  Regiment  of  the  36th 
Texas  Infantry  Division.  In  the  forests  of  the 
Vosges  Mountain.^  In  nurtheaslern  FYance. 
near  Blffontalne  and  Bruyeres.  on  October 
30.  1944. 

According  to  the  official  history  of  the  36th 
Texas  Division,  "the  Fighting  36th": 

"The  beleaguered  force  ( 1st  Battalion. 
141st  Infantry  Regiment)  held  on.  It  was 
completely  surrounded  and  heavily  bom- 
barded by  enemy  artillery.  Of  a  combat 
patrol  of  40  men  sent  out  to  get  through 
to  our  lines,  only  5  returned.  Lieutenant 
Blonder,  to  conserve  his  radio  batteries,  com- 
municated with  regiment  only  twice  a  day. 
For  3  more  long  days,  the  100th  and  3d  Bat- 
t.allons.  442d.  struggled  along  the  trail.  The 
Germans  had  to  be  dug  out  by  bayonet. 

"The  crisis  came  on  the  29th  day  when  a 
furious  counterattack  by  the  Germans  was 
beaten  off  by  the  3d  Battalion.  442d.  Early 
next  day.  the  Nisei  broke  through.  The  211 
surviving  brave  men.  who  had  withstood  a 
7-day  siege  without  fOi,xl  or  water  or  little 
ammunition,  had  been  rescued  by  their 
courageous  comrades  of  the  442d,  whose  com- 
panies In  many  cases  had  shrunk  to  40  or 
60  men  out  of  200  men  that  started  the 
rescue  No  greater  example  of  fortitude 
and  courage  was  shown  In  the  war  " 

In  gratitude,  the  men  of  the  36th  Division 
began  a  drive  to  have  all  members  of  the 
4-l2d  declared  "Honorary  Texans." 


Also.   In   another   unprecedented    gesture, 

the  211  survivors  purchased  out  of  their  own 
pockets  a  sliver  plaque  and  presented  It  to 
t^  442d.  The  Inscription  simply  read:  "To 
tbe  ♦42d  Infantry  Regiment:  With  deep  ap- 
preciation and  upmo*t  (sic)  appreciation  for 
t^e  gallant  fight  to  effect  our  rescue  after 
we  had  been  Isolated  for  7  days:  1st  Bn.  141 
Infantry  Regiment;  Blffontalne.  France;  from 
34th  to  30th  October  1944." 

Altogether,  the  records  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  reveal  that  the  442d  Regl- 
menUl  Combat  Team  was  Involved  In  seven 
major  campaigns— In  Italy.  In  France,  and 
in  lUly  again. 

In  these  campaigns.  It  suffered  8,486  cas- 
ualties, or  more  than  300  percent  of  Its 
original  Infantry  strength,  including  more 
than  600  killed  In  action.  In  terms  of  Ptir- 
ple  Hearts,  this  means  almost  9.600.  Including 
oak  le«f  clusters.  Some  men  had  Purple 
Hearts  with  three  oak  leaf  clusters. 

Among  the  18.143  Individual  decorations 
for  bravery  were  1  Congrefslonal  Medal  of 
Honor.  62  Distinguished  Service  Crosses,  1 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  28  oak  leaf 
clusters  to  the  Silver  Stars.  660  Silver  Stars. 
22  Legions  of  Merit,  15  Soldiers'  Medals,  ap- 
proximately 1,200  oak  leaf  clusters  to  the 
Bronze  Star  Medals,  approximately  4,000 
Bronze  Star  Medals.  13  French  Croix  de 
Guerre.  2  palms  to  the  French  Croix  de 
Guerre.  3  Italian  Medals  for  Military  Valor. 

Among  its  unit  honors  were  7  Presidential 
Distinguished  Unit  Citations.  3  Merltorloxis 
Service  Unit  Plaques,  13  Army  commenda- 
tions, and  43  division  conunendatlons.  But 
treasured  most  of  all  by  the  officers  and  men 
Is  the  silver  plaque  presented  by  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  rescued  Lost  Texas  Battalion. 

Several  correspondents.  Including  Ernie 
Pyle,  wrote  that,  though  the  men  of  the 
443d  killed  more  than  their  share  of  Ger- 
mans, it  was  particularly  noteworthy  that 
most  rf  their  personal  bravery  decorations 
were  awarded  for  saving  the  lives  of  their 
comrades. 

Typical  of  these  awards  is  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  awarded  posthumously 
to  Pfc.  Sadao  S.  Munemorl.  whose  mother, 
Mrs.  Nawa  Munemorl.  now  of  Los  Angeles 
and  a  naturalized  American  citizen,  will  be 
one  of  the  guests  of  honor  at  the  commem- 
orative services.  Incidentally,  on  October 
31,  1947,  the  U.S.  Army  renamed  Its  cargo 
ship.  Wilson  Victory,  the  U.S.S.  Private  Sadao 
S.  Munemori,  and  converted  It  into  a  troop 
transport,  the  first  and  only  U.S.  vessel  to 
be  named  after  a  Japanese  American. 

During  the  final  Po  Valley  campaign  In 
northern  Italy  In  April  1945.  this  young  Loe 
Angeles  native  who  had  volunteered  from 
the  Manzanar  Relocation  Center,  an  assist- 
ant squad  leader  In  Company  A,  100th  Bat- 
talion, 442d  Infantry  Regiment,  took  over 
conunand  of  his  squad  when  his  squad 
leader  was  wounded.  Though  his  unit  was 
pinned  down  by  heavy  machlnegun  fire 
and  grenades  from  an  enemy  emplacement 
on  a  solid  rock  peak  ahead,  he  made  frontal, 
one-man  attacks  through  direct  fire  and 
kftocked  out  two  machine  gun  nests  with  his 
own  grenades.  While  withdrawing  under 
murderous  machlnegun  fire  and  grenade 
fire  from  other  enemy  emplacements,  and  at 
a  time  when  he  was  near  a  protective  shell 
crater,  he  dived  on  an  unexploded  grenade 
that  had  bounced  off  his  helmet  and 
smothered  the  blast  with  his  own  body. 
By  making  the  supreme  sacrifice,  he  saved  at 
least  the  lives  of  two  of  his  nearest  com- 
rades. 

While  there  were  hundreds  of  individual 
heroes  in  the  442d.  and  the  100th  for  that 
matter  too,  their  story  Is  essentially  one  of 
dramatizing  the  group  heroics  and  group 
loyalty  of  one  nationality  group  In  the 
United  States — the  Japanese  Americans  who, 
because  of  their  "racial  affinity.'"  as  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  described  It,  were  subjected 
to  mlsjudgment  and  mistreatment  such  as 


has  been  visited  on  Xio  other  American 
minority  In  our  history. 

When  then  President  Truman  affixed  the 
7th  Presidential  Distinguished  Unit  Citation 
to  the  odors  of  the  443d,  following  a  special 
Washington  parade  and  Presidential  review 
on  the  White  House  grounds,  July  15,  1846, 
he  declared : 

"It  Is  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me  today 
to  be  able  to  put  on  the  seventh  Regimental 
Citation  on  your  banner. 

"You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  what  you 
have  done  for  this  great  country  of  ours.  I 
think  It  was  my  predecessor  who  said  that 
Americanism  is  not  a  matter  of  race  or  creed, 
it  is  a  matter  of  the  heart. 

"You  fought  for  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  along  with  the  rest  of  us.  I  congratu- 
late you  on  that,  and  I  cant  tell  you  how 
much  I  appreciate  the  privilege  of  being  able 
to  show  you  Just  how  much  the  United  States 
of  America  thinks  of  what  you  have  done. 

"You  are  now  on  your  way  home.  You 
fought  not  only  the  enemy,  but  you  foiight 
prejudice — and  you  won.  Keep  up  that 
fight,  and  we  will  continue  to  win — to  make 
this  great  Republic  stand  for  what  the  Con- 
stitution says  It  stands  for :  'the  welfare  of  all 
the  people  all  the  time.'  " 

As  a  final  summary  of  tbe  kind  of  fighting 
engaged  In  by  the  442d  Is  the  following,  the 
seventh  Presidential  Distinguished  Unit  Cita- 
tion presented  by  then  President  Truman  In 
the  above-mentioned  ceremony: 

"BATTtX    honors:    4420    RZGIMKirrAL    COMBAT 
TKAJC 

-(General  Orders  No.  34) 
/  "Waji  Dxpabtment, 

"Washington.  DC,  April  10,  1946. 

"Vn.  Battle  honors :  As  authorized  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  9396  (sec.  I,  WD  Bull.  22.  1943) , 
superseding  Executive  Order  9075  (sec.  m, 
WD  Bull.  11,  1942),  the  following  units  are 
cited  by  the  War  Department  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  IV,  WD  Circular  333,  1943, 
In  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  public  evidence  of  deserved  honor 
and  distinction.  The  citations  read  as 
follows : 

"2.  The  442d  Regimental  Combat  Team 
(less  the  552d  Field  Artillery  Battalion)  com- 
posed of  the  following  elements:  442d  In- 
fantry Regiment  and  232d  Combat  Engineer 
Company,  is  cited  for  outstanding  accom- 
plishment In  combat  for  the  period  April  5- 
14,  1945,  In  tbe^v4cinlty  of  Serravezza,  Car- 
rara, and  Foedlnovo.  Italy.  When  the  92d 
Infantry  Division  with  the  442d  Regimental 
Combat  Team  attached  was  ordered  to  open 
the  5th  Army  offensive  by  executing  a  di- 
versionary attack  on  the  Ligurlan  coast  of 
Italy,  the  combat  team  was  ordered  to  make 
the  main  effort  of  the  attack.  It  was  done 
by  executing  a  daring  and  skillful  flanking 
attack  on  the  positions  which  formed  the 
western  anchor  of  the  formidable  Gothic  line. 
In  4  days,  the  attack  destroyed  positions 
which  had  withstood  the  efforts  of  friendly 
troops  for  5  months.  This  was  accomplished 
In  the  face  of  skilled  enemy  forces  nearly 
equal  in  strength  to  the  attacking  forces 
and  who  had  at  least  5  months  In  which  to 
Improve  their  position.  The  442d  Regi- 
mental Combat  Team  drove  forward,  despite 
heavy  casualties.  Allowing  the  enemy  no 
time  for  rest  or  reorganization,  the  combat 
team  liberated  the  city  of  Carrara,  seized 
the  heights  beyond,  and  opened  the  way  for 
further  advances  on  the  way  to  the  key  road 
center  and  port  of  La  Spezla  and  to  Genoa. 
It  accomplished  the  mission  of  creating  a 
diversion  along  the  Llgurlnn  coast,  which 
served  as  a  feint  for  the  subsequent  break- 
through of  the  5th  Army  forces  Into  Bologna 
and  the  Po  Valley.  The  successful  accom- 
plishment of  this  mission  turned  a  diver- 
sionary action  into  a  full-scale  and  vic- 
torious offensive,  which  played  an  Important 
part  in  the  final  destruction  of  the  German 
armies  in  Italy.    The  gallantry  and  esprit  de 


corps  displayed  by  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  442d  Regimental  Combat  Team  In  bitter 
action  against  a  formidable  enemy  exemplify 
the  finest  traditions  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States. 

"By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

"DWICHT  D.  ElSKNHOWEa, 

'Chief  of  StafJ. 
"Official: 

"EOWAXD  F.  WXTSELI., 

"Major  General,  the  Adjutant  General." 

MnJTABT    IKTKLlJBXItCK    SXXVTCX 

Although  not  nearly  as  well  publicized  or 
known  by  the  general  public,  about  as  many 
Japanese  Americans  served  In  the  Military 
Intelligence  Service  (MIS)  in  the  Pacific  as 
were  in  the  442d.  And,  In  many  ways,  their 
contributions  to  victory  were  more  dramatic 
and  important  than  were  those  of  their  fel- 
low Nisei  in  the  European  theater.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  much  of  their  work  Is  still 
classified  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  a  special  message  to  tbe  Ninth  Biennial 
National  Convention  of  the  Japanese  Ameri- 
can Citizens  League  held  in  Denver,  Colo., 
February  28,  1946,  then  President  Truman 
declared  in  part: 

"It  Is  significant  that  of  the  33,000  Ameri- 
cans of  Japanese  ancestry  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  there  were  a  great  number 
of  casualties,  including  hundreds  who  died 
for   the   American  way  of  life. 

"The  record  Is  documented  by  episodes  of 
the  highest  valor.  Yet  the  noblest  evidence 
of  their  devotion  to  America  Is  that  In  fight- 
ing for  their  country,  those  assigned  to  the 
Pacific  theater  had  to  fight  people  of  their 
own  race.  This  they  did,  knowing  that  In 
victory  for  the  American  cause  was  victory 
for  all  mankind. 

"Their  service  is  a  credit  not  only  to  their 
race  and  to  America,  but  to  the  finest  quali- 
ties in  human  nattore." 

When  strained  relations  in  the  sunamer  of 
1941  suggested  the  possibility  oX  war  with 
Japan,  it  was  discovered  that  in  the  actual 
prosecution  of  any  Pacific  war.  Intelligence 
work  would  not  be  successful  without 
knowledge  of  the  Japanese  language.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  highest  secrecy,  the  mili- 
tary decided  to  establish  a  military  intelli- 
gence service  language  school  (MTST»S) . 

While  it  was  hoped  at  first  that  there 
would  be  enough  Japanese-speaking  Nisei  so 
that  a  few  weeks'  review  in  general  Japanese 
vocabulary  and  a  little  instruction  In  mili- 
tary Japanese  terminology  and  combat  In- 
telligence would  be  sufficient  to  fit  them  for 
field  duty,  it  was  soon  learned  that,  after 
a  survey  of  the  first  3.700  Nisei,  only  3 
percent  were  relatively  accomplished,  lin- 
guists, only  about  another  4  percent  were 
proficient,  and  a  further  3  percent  could 
be  xiseful  only  alter  a  prolonged  period  of 
training.  In  other  words,  the  racists  not- 
withstanding, the  Americanization  of  the 
Nisei  on  the  Pacific  coast  had  advanced  more 
rapidly  than  most  of  the  U£.  pubUc  was 
aware. 

On  November  1,  1941,  the  4th  Army  Intel- 
ligence School  opened  in  a  remote  converted 
hangar  In  the  Presidio  at  San  Francisco,  with 
60  students.  68  of  whom  were  Nisei.  Then 
Pfc.  John  F.  Also  was  discharged  Into  the 
Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  to  assume  his  duties 
as  chief  Instructor.  He  was  subsequently 
commissioned  as  a  major  and  was  the  head 
of  academic  training  for  the  school  when 
It  moved,  first,  to  Camp  Savage  and  then  Fort 
Snelllng,  Minn.,  after  the  mass  evacua- 
tion of  all  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  from 
the  west  coast  in  the  spring  of  1942.  As  one 
of  the  first  Japanese  Americans  to  become 
Involved  In  this  program,  and  as  one  with 
major  responsibility  for  Its  success,  now 
a  colonel  (Reserve)  in  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps  of  the  Army,  and  Los  An- 
geles Superior  Court  Judge,  John  Also  will 
participate  In  the  June  2  commemorative 
services. 
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After  the  school  waa  moved  to  Camp 
Savage  In  June  1942.  the  classes  were  en- 
larged. It  was  after  the  100th  Infantry  Bat- 
talion had  been  moved  to  Wisconsin  that 
the  first  Hawaiian  Nisei  were  transferred  to 
MIS. 

After  the  call  for  volunteers  early  In  1943. 
those  who  had  special  capabilities  In  the 
Japanese  language  were  assigned  directly  to 
Camp  Savage,  though  they  had  volunteered 
for  the  442d.  Incidentally,  on  July  7.  1943. 
Company  S.  composed  of  Nisei  language  spe- 
cialists from  Camp  Savage,  reported  to  Camp 
Shelby  and  the  442d.  for  combat  training 
In  the  field  preparatory  to  being  shipped 
overseas. 

Late  In  1944.  the  school  was  shifted  to  the 
more  permanent  surroundings  of  historic 
Fort  SnelUng. 

In  June  1945.  the  first  and  only  Women's 
Army  Corps  (WAC)  unit  was  activated  as 
a  part  of  the  school. 

After  the  defeat  of  Germany  In  Etirope. 
America's  armed  might  shifted  completely 
to  the  Pacific.  To  meet  this  new  chal- 
lenge, the  MIS  courses  had  to  be  accelerated 
again.  Then,  after  the  surrender  of  Japan 
In  mldsiimmer  1045  MISLS  had  to  shift  Its 
emphasis  from  military  Japanese  to  so-called 
occupation  Jaoanese. 

When  MISLS  held  its  21st  commencement 
at  Port  SnelUng.  June  8.  1946.  It  had 
graduated  some  6.000  troops,  most  of  whom 
were  Nisei. 

Thirty-five  of  the  first  MISLS  graduating 
class,  soon  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor, were  assigned  to  the  Guadalcanal  and 
the  Alask'xn  areas.  These  35  language  spe- 
cialists, being  pioneers  in  their  field,  left 
without  having  any  ratings  whatsoever, 
since  t^ere  was  no  existing  table  of  or<T-^nt- 
zatlon  for  this  specialty.  Not  until  a  year 
later,  when  their  work  was  recognized  by 
the  various  d'vlslon  and  Army  mmmanders. 
did  they  receive  their  first  stripes. 

The  first  campaign  in  which  they  proved 
themselves  was  in  the  Battle  of  Guadalcanal. 

These  guinea  pl9:fl,  as  Japanese  langxiage 
specialists,  were  also  instrumental  In  trans- 
lating the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy  battle 
plans,  which  proved  to  be  the  deciding  factor 
In  the  US  Nivy's  dealing  the  Japanese  fleet 
its  worst  defeat  In  naval  history  off  the 
northeast  coast  of  the  Philippines  later  In 
the  war. 

Graduates  of  the  MISLS  were  assigned  to 
approximately  130  Army  and  Navy  units, 
with  the  Marine  Corps,  and  also  were  loaned 
to  our  Allies  They  were  attached  to  the 
Joint  Intelligence  Center,  Pacific  Ocean  area. 
with  headquarters  In  Hawaii.  Teams  of  at 
least  '0  linguists  were  selected  for  each  of  the 
headquarters  of  more  than  a  score  of  Infan- 
try divisions  In  the  Pacific.  Other  language 
teams  were  assigned  to  the  Joint  Intelligence 
Collecting  Agency,  which  later  combined 
with  British  Intelligence  to  form  the  South- 
east Asia  Translatca-  and  Interrogator  Center 
with  headquarters  In  New  Delhi. 

Teams  were  also  assigned  to  Merrill's  Ma- 
rauders, Mar's  Task  Force.  Far  Eastern  .Mr 
Forces,  and  the  Chlna-Burma-Indla  theater. 
During  the  Attu  and  Klska  campaigns  off 
the  Alaska  coast,  nearly  50  MIS  graduates 
were  working  out  of  the  advance  Alaska  de- 
partment, with  headquarters  In  Adak. 

These  Nisei  combat  Intelligence  men  be- 
came the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  not  only  the 
American  fighting  forces,  but  also  that  of 
other  Allied  armies  fighting  the  Japanese. 
The  Army  prepared  these  men  for  manifold 
duties  as  Interrogators.  Interpreters,  trans- 
lators, radio  announcers,  propaganda  writ- 
ers, and  cave  flushers,  among  their  more 
lisual  activities. 

Because  of  these  Japanese  American  lan- 
guage specialists,  who  had  to  have  at  least 
two  non-Nlsel  GI's  assigned  to  them  to  pre- 
vent their  being  mistaken  by  their  own 
American  troopa  for  the  enemy  when  In  the 
field.  It  Is  said  that  "never  before  In  history 


did  one  army  know  so  much  concerning  Us 
enemy  prior  to  actual  engagement  as  did 
the  American  Army  during  most  of  the  Pa- 
cific campaigns" 

Graduates  of  the  MISLS  translated  the  en- 
tire Japanese  battle  plans  for  the  naval  bat- 
tle of  the  Philippines.  These  plans  were 
captured  from  commander  In  chief  of  the 
combined  Japanese  fleets  when  the  plane  in 
which  he  was  hurrying  to  Join  his  fleet  made 
a  forced  landing  In  the  Philippines  Likewise, 
the  complete  Japanese  plans  for  the  defense 
of  the  Philippines  were  also  made  known 
long  before  the  landing  on  Leyte. 

Guadalcanal.  Buna,  New  Georgia,  Mylt- 
kylna,  Attu,  Munda,  Pelellu,  Tarawa,  Salpan, 
Iwo  Jlma,  Leyte,  Okinawa — these  are  to  men- 
tion only  a  few  of  the  places  where  American 
troop?;  were  aided  by  Nisei  combat  Intelli- 
gence. V  And  these  non-Nlsel  soldiers  will 
long  rch»*piber  the  Japanese  American 
combat  Intelligence  men  who  Ue  where  they 
fell — not  In  a  confined  cemetery,  but  In  the 
steaming  Jungles  and  sandy  beaches  far  from 
home. 

"The  Indl.spensablllty  of  the  linguists  can- 
not be  summarized  In  a  few  paragraphs.  It 
can  well  be  said  that  without  the  participa- 
tion of  these  Nisei,  the  US  forces  would  have 
battled  against  greater  odds.  Information 
and  knowledge  of  the  enemy  obtained  by 
these  men  cannot  be  measured  In  words  but 
by  the  weight  of  victory  Itself." 

According  to  a  newspaper  report  of  Oc- 
tober 14.  1945.  Allied  Headquarters  In  Tokyo 
for  the  first  time  officially  revealed  the  use 
of  Nisei  troops  In  ATIS.  It  said  that  approxi- 
mately 2  million  documents  were  classified 
by  ATIS  according  to  tactical,  strategic,  and 
long-range  value.  Some  20  million  pages  of 
translations  were  made  and  thousands  of 
prisoners  Interrogated.  The  Nisei,  who  were 
described  as  America's  "Human  Secret 
Weapon"  against  the  Japanese,  were  so  ef- 
ficient that  captured  documents  sometimes 
proved  their  worth  within  20  minutes  after 
seizure  by  American  soldiers  when  US. 
troops  were  sent  against  the  new  enemy 
Installations   they   disclosed. 

The  Importance  of  Nisei  combat  Intelli- 
gence troops  Is  Indicated  In  a  news  dUpatch 
of  mid-August  1944.  reporting  that  six  Jap- 
anese Americans,  four  evacuees  from  Cali- 
fornia and  two  from  Hawaii,  had  been 
awarded  Bronze  Stars  Medals  for  aiding  In 
the  capture  of  Salpan.  In  the  Marianas. 

Another  example  Is  Sgt.  Frank  Hachlya, 
whose  name  was  removed  from  a  courthouse 
honor  roll  In  Oregon  because  he  was  of  Jap- 
anese ancestry  and  who  received  post- 
humously the  Distinguished  Service  Cross, 
the  highest  decoration  for  valor  awarded  a 
Nisei  in  the  Pacific  In  World  War  II.  Dropped 
behind  Japanese  lines  weeks  before  the  at- 
tack, he  was  mortally  wounded  by  the  In- 
vading American  troops  who  mistook  him 
for  the  enemy  Though  dying,  he  managed 
to  crawl  to  an  American  officer  and  deliver 
the  maps  of  the  Japanese  defense  of  Leyte 
By  his  heroic  services,  he  saved  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  his  fellow  Americans  and 
shortened  the  campaign  in  the  Philippines 
considerably.  Hachlya's  exploits  In  MIS  are 
typical  of  those  of  thousands  of  other  Nisei 
In  this  highly  sensitive  and  Important  war- 
time activity. 

Callfornlan  Frank  Bonhnm.  writing  In 
"Burma  Rifles.  "  declared: 

"Merrill's  Marauders  were  a  small  unit. 
They  carried  the  lightest  of  weapons,  ate  the 
meagerest  of  rations,  and  were  burdened  with 
little  credit  even  from  their  own  rear-echelon 
headquarters.  Yet  they  carried  their  own 
sort  of  heavy  artillery— courage  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  —and  of  the  men  who  demon- 
strated this  quality  none  were  more  out- 
standingly courageous  than  the  14  members 
of  the  little  group  of  Nisei  who  marched 
with  them. 

"In  his  perceptive  and  beautifully  literate 
history  of  the  5307th  Composite  Unit   (Pro- 


visional). Charlton  Ogbum,  himself  an  ex- 
Maurauder  says  of  them: 

'■  'All  of  us.  I  suppxjse.  when  we  are  move<l 
to  reflect  upon  what  human  beings  are  capa- 
ble of.  find  that  certain  Images  oome  to  mind 
as  Illustrations  of  surpassing  achievement 
One  that  will  always  leap  to  mine  Is  a  com- 
posite recollection  of  Nhpum  Ga.  and  of  no 
part  of  It  more  than  the  heroism,  moral  a« 
well  as  physical,  of  those  Nisei.  Matsumoto 
of  2d  Battalion,  and  In  the  3d  Edward 
Mltsukado  and  Grant  J.  Hlrabayashl.  deco- 
rated for — among  other  services — their  per- 
sistent volunteering  to  go  forward  to  Inter- 
cept the  commands  of  the  enemy  when  the 
lead  units  were  engaged  by  trallblocks.'  " 

"And  General  Charles  WlUoughby.  General 
MacArthur's  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence 
states  that  the  Niseis  shortened  the  war  In 
the  Pacific  by  2  years.  In  enabling  the  Allle* 
to  learn  the  real  strength  of  the  Japanese 
army. 

"But  perhaps  the  real  meaning  of  their 
sacrifices  and  courage  for  us  other  American* 
Is  expressed  In  something  Gen.  Joseph 
W.  StUwell — "Vinegar  Joe" — had  to  say  about 
the  Japanese  American  soldier  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  World  War  II. 

"  The  Nisei  bought  an  awfully  big  hunk  of 
America  with  their  blood.  We  cannot  allow 
a  single  injury  to  be  done  them  without  de- 
feating the  purposes  for  which  we  fought '  " 
In  his  autobiography  "I  Was  an  American 
Spy."  Col.  Sidney  F.  Mashblr.  who  com- 
manded the  Allied  Interpreter  and  Transla- 
tor Service.  In  which  thousands  of  Nisei 
served,  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  "The 
Nisei"  He  begins  his  chapter  with  these 
paragraphs: 

"I  want  to  make  an  unequivocal  statement 
in  regard  to  the  Americans  of  Japanese  ances- 
try who.  being  American  citizens,  fought  by 
our  side  in  the  war.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
loyalty,  fidelity,  patriotism,  and  ability  of 
these  American  Nisei,  that  part  of  the  war 
In  the  Pacific  which  was  dependent  upon  In- 
telligence gleaned  from  captured  documents 
and  prisoners  of  war  would  have  been  a  far 
more  hazardous,  long-drawn-out  aff  ilr. 

"The  United  States  of  America  owes  a  debt 
to  these  men  and  to  their  families  which 
it  can  never  fully  repay.  At  a  highly  con- 
servative estimate,  thousands  of  American 
lives  were  preserved  and  millions  of  dollar* 
in  materiel  were  saved  as  a  result  of  their 
contribution  to  the  war  effort.  It  should 
be  realized,  also,  that  this  group  of  men 
had  more  to  lose  than  any  other  participat- 
ing in  the  war  in  the  Pacific.  Had  any  of 
them  been  captured,  their  torture  would 
have  been  indescribable.  They  would  have 
been  literally  taken  apart  with  tweezers, 
and  death  would  have  been  the  kindest 
thing  that  could  possibly  have  happened  to 
them  Not  only  that,  but  being  of  Japa- 
nese descent  their  relatives  in  Japan,  if 
identified,  would  have  been  subjected  to 
the  most  harsh  and  brutal  cruelties  which 
could    have   been   devised" 

Other  comments,  among  many  that  are 
available,  that  may  be  of  Interest  are: 

MaJ.  Gen  C.  A.  Wllloughby.  assistant. 
Chief  of  Staff.  G  2.  GHQ.  Pacific:  "We  used 
them  even  on  Bataan  They  collected  in- 
formation on  the  battlefield,  they  shared 
death  in  battle,  and  when  one  of  them  waa 
captured  his  fate  was  a  terrible  one.  In  all. 
they  handled  between  2  and  3  million  docu- 
ments. The  Information  received  through 
their  special  skills  proved  Invaluable  to  our 
battle  forces  " 

Col  William  Van  Antwerp,  general  staff. 
G  2.  27th  Infantry  Division:  "The  Makln  op- 
eration afforded  the  first  opportunity  for  the 
language  section  of  this  division  to  operate 
In  combat.  Their  actions  and  the  results 
of  their  work  reflect  high  credit  on  them 
and  the  Military  Intelligence  Service  Lan- 
guage School.  We  would  have  been  twice 
as  blind  as  we  were,  without  the  graduates. 
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without    a   doubt,    they    have    saved   many 
American  lives." 

^lal    Gen.  Clayton  Blssell.  assistant  chief 
f  itaff   G-2.  WDGS:  "If  you  are  ever  ques- 
tioned ks  to  your  loyalty,  don't  even  bother 
to    reply      The    magnificent    work    of     the 


The  seven  are  Suke  Chlngl,  Otoglro  Ishlda, 
Yuklchl  Kltagawa,  Tomeklchl  Nagaznlne,  Mas 
Obye,   Isa   Buglaakl,  and   Kaahitara  Susukl 

(BlC). 

Finally,    the   graves   of   the  31    Japanese- 
American    war   heroes   who    He    in   honored 
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Mr.  President,  It 
was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  fourth 


INTER-AMERICAN 
BANK    AND    THE 
PROGRESS 
Mr.   HUMPHREY. 


DTftduates  in  the  field  has  been  seen  by  young      glory   in  ArUngton   wUl  be  decorated   Indi-      annual  meeting   of  the   Inter-American 
r„„_  Americans  of  many  racial  extractions.      vldually    by    those    attending    the    services.      T-ipvplonmpnt.    Rank    as    a    nonirrftsslonftl 


fellow  Americans  of  many 

TYieiT  testimony  to  your  gallant  deeds  under 

fire  will  speak  so  loudly  that  you  need  not  , 

^'j^^'iRosenthal.  news  cameraman.  Pulitzer 
nrlzewlnner:  "They  work  so  close  to  the 
•nemv  on  these  missions  that  with  the  dan- 
ger of  being  killed  by  Japs,  they  run  the 
risk  of  being  shot,  unintentionally,  by  our 
own  marines.  Many  have  paid  with  their 
lives  They  have  done  an  outstanding  Job. 
and  their  heroism  should  be  recognized.  It 
has  been  recognized  by  the  marine  command- 
ers where  I  saw  them  In  action  at  Guam, 
Pelellu.  and  Iwo." 

OTHER    SERVICES 

Although  more  Is  known  of  Japanese 
Americans  who  served  In  the  442d  and  the 
100th  In  Italy  and  Prance,  and  with  Military 
Intelligence  in  the  Pacific,  others  of  Jap- 
anese ancestry  served  with  other  combat 
units  in  Europe.  Nisei  who  were  not  In 
military  Intelligence  also  served  In  the  Pa- 
cific too.  some  as  paratroopers. 

In  addition.  Nisei  served  with  honor  In  the 
Air  Force  in  the  Navy,  In  the  Marines.  In 
the  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  In  the  Coast 
Guard.  In  the  merchant  marine,  and  In  the 
Seabees.  Nisei  women  served  In  the  WAC's, 
as  Army  nurses,  and  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Agency, 

No  fact  sheet  of  Japanese  Americans  In 
World  War  II  would  be  complete,  however, 
without  special  mention  of  Sgt.  Ben 
Kurokl.  of  Hershey.  Nebr.  He  volunteered 
the  day  after  Pearl  Harbor  and.  somehow, 
was  accepted  Into  the  Air  Force.  He  was 
the  first  Japanese  American  to  fight  under 
fire  In  both  North  Africa  and  Europe,  being 
a  ull  gunner  on  a  Liberator  bomber  over 
Axis-held  territory.  He  flew  two  full  tours 
In  the  ETO.  Including  the  storied  bomber 
raid  on  the  Ploestl  oilfields  In  Rumania. 
After  30  combat  missions,  though  eligible 
for  a^^tionorable  discharge,  he  Insisted  upon 
an^received  an  assignment  In  the  Pacific, 
wl^ere  he  engaged  In  28  more  combat  bomb- 
ing flights  In  B-29'8.  Including  raids  over 
Tokyo  Altogether,  he  flew  68  combat  bomb- 
ing missions.  In  2  theaters,  and  earned  3 
Distinguished  Flying  Crosses  and  the  cov- 
eted Air  Medal  with  6  oak  leaf  clusters.  He 
was  one  of  four  Kurokl  brothers  who  served 
In  World  War  II. 

Probably  the  only  Nisei  to  earn  a  Navy 
Cross  and  a  combat  citation  in  World  War 
II  was  Lt  James  Oda,  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
of  the  merchant  marine.  He  saw  active  war- 
time service  in  the  Atlantic,  Mediterranean, 
and  Pacific  waters. 

JtTNE    2    COMMEMOKATIVE    SERVICES 

The  commemorative  services  on  June  2  will 
feature  spoken  tributes  to  America's  known 
and  unknown  hero  dead,  and  to  all  Japanese 
Americans  who  served  in  our  Armed  Forces 
in  World  War  I. 

As  the  climax  to  the  "Services  In  the 
Grove,"  National  JACL  President  K.  Patrick 
Okura,  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  will  present  a  floral 
wreath  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns,  as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  all  of  Americas  war  dead, 
including  those  of  Japanese  ancestory.  One 
of  his  brothers  was  killed  while  with  the 
442d.  while  another  served  with  military  In- 
telligence in  the  Pacific. 

Then.  In  a  later  ceremony  at  the  Battle- 
ship Maine  Monument.  Mrs  Nawa  Munemorl. 
mother  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
Winner  Sadao  8  Munemorl  and  a  naturalized 
US  citizen  of  Los  Angeles,  will  lay  a  wreath 
to  the  memory  of  seven  Japanese  who  went 
down  with  the  Battleship  Afatne  when  it  was 
sunk  In  Havana  Harbor.  Cuba.  April  15,  1898. 


rldually  by 
Nisei  interred  at  Arlington  are  Pvt.  Victor 
Hada.  Sgt.  Haruo  Ishlda.  Cpl.  Jlmmle  T. 
Kokubu.  Pfc.  Tamotsu  Thomas  Kuge.  Pvt, 
Ben  Prank  Masaoka,  Pfc.  Roy  T.  Morlhlro, 
Pfc.  Klyoshl  Murakami,  T.  Sgt.  Hlsao  Matsu- 
moto, Pvt.  Hlroehl  Nagano.  Pfc.  F*umltake 
Nagato.  Pvt.  John  M.  Nakamura.  Private  First 
Class  Ralto  and  Sgt.  Wataru  Nakashlma 
(brothers) .  Pvt.  Stanley  T.  Oba.  Pfc.  Lloyd  M. 
Onoye.  T.  Sgt.  Jimmy  T.  Shlmlzu.  Pfc.  John 
Tanaka,  Pfc,  Sabtoro  Tanamachl,  Pfc, 
Shlchlzo  Toyota,  and  Sgt.  George  T.  Yama- 
guchl.  All  except  Matsiunoto  were  killed  In 
action  with  the  442d. 

For  general  informational  purposes,  follow- 
ing is  the  Japanese  American  creed  and  the 
JACL  hymn,  both  of  which  suggest  the 
character  of  these  services: 

"THE  JAPANESE  AMERICAN  CREED 

"I  am  proud  that  I  am  an  American  citi- 
zen of  Japanese  ancestry,  for  my  very  back- 
ground makes  me  appreciate  more  fully  the 
wonderful  advantages  of  this  Nation.  I  be- 
lieve In  her  institutions.  Ideals,  and  tradi- 
tions; I  glory  In  her  heritage:  I  boast  of  her 
history;  I  trust  In  her  future.  She  has  grant- 
ed me  liberties  and  opportunities  such  as 
no  Individual  enjoys  In  this  world  today. 
She  has  given  me  an  education  befitting 
kings.  She  has  entrusted  me  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  franchise, 

"She  has  permitted  me  to  build  a  home, 
to  earn  a  livelihood,  to  worship,  think, 
speak,  and  act  as  I  please — as  a  freeman 
equal  to  every  other  man, 

"Although  some  individuals  may  discrimi- 
nate against  me,  I  shall  never  become  bitter 
or  lose  faith,  for  I  know  that  such  persons 
are  not  representative  of  the  majority  of  the 
American  people.  True,  I  shall  do  all  in  my 
power  to  discourage  such  practices,  but  I 
shall  do  It  in  the  American  way:  aboveboard. 
In  the  open,  through  courts  of  law.  by  educa- 
tion, by  proving  myself  to  be  worthy  of  equal 
treatment  and  consideration.  I  am  firm  in 
my  belief  that  American  sportsmanship  and 
attitude  of  falrplay  will  Judge  citizenship 
and  patriotism  on  the  basis  of  action  and 
achievement,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  physical 
characteristics. 

"Because  I  believe  in  America,  and  I  trust 
she  believes  in  me.  and  because  I  have  re- 
ceived innumerable  benefits  from  her,  I 
pledge  myself  to  do  honor  to  her  at  all 
times  and  In  all  places;  to  support  her  con- 
stitution; to  obey  her  laws;  to  respect  her 
flag;  to  defend  l»r  against  all  enemies,  for- 
eign or  domestic;  to  actively  assume  my 
duties  and  obligations  as  a  citizen,  cheer- 
fully and  without  any  reservations  whatso- 
ever, in  the  hope  that  I  may  become  a  bet- 
ter American  in  a  greater  America." 

— Mike  Masaoka. 

(As  read  before  the  U.S.  Senate  and  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  May  9,  1941.) 

"JACL    HYMN 

"(Music  by  Marcel  J.  Tyrrel) 
"(Words  by  Marion  G,  TaJirl) 

"There  was  a  dream  my  father  dreamed  for 
me: 
A  land  in  which  all  men  are  free — 
Then    the    desert    camp    with   watchtowers 
high, 
Where    life    stood    still,    mid    sand    and 
brooding  sky. 
Out  of  the  war  in  which  my  brothers  died — 

Their  muted  voices  with  mine  cried — 
This  Is  our  dream  that  all  men  shall  be  free. 

This  Is  our  creed:  we'll  live  in  loyalty, 
God  help  us  rid  the  land  of  bigotry 

That  we  may  walk  in  peace  and  dignity." 


Development  Bank  as  a  congressional 
adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation.  I  would 
like  to  report  briefly  on  this  conference, 
which  was  held  at  Macuto.  near  Ca- 
racas, Venezuela,  April  22  through  26. 
The  fourth  meeting  of  the  Bank,  held 
3  years  after  the  Bank  was  established, 
was  attended  by  government  oflBclals, 
diplomats,  bankers,  businessmen,  and 
private  citizens  from  all  over  Latin 
America.  Europe,  and  the  United  States. 
The  presence  of  leading  governmental 
and  financial  figures  of  the  Western 
World  is  but  another  indication  that  the 
Bank  has  become  a  major  international 
financial  institution,  an  indispensable 
instrument  in  achieving  the  aims  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Despite  more  skepticism  in  the  United 
States  than  many  would  care  to  remem- 
ber, the  Bank  in  a  brief  period  of  3 
years  is  well  on  the  way  to  achieving 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  the  esteemed 
I>osition  which  the  World  Bank  now 
occupies  in  the  entire  free  world.  Under 
the  able  leadership  of  Mr,  Felipe  Herrera, 
the  Bank  has  won  wide  respect  among 
international  bankers,  among  statesmen 
in  Europe  and  the  Americas,  and  among 
officials  responsible  for  implementing  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

In  bringing  together  key  officials  and 
leaders  from  every  Latin  American  covm- 
try,  the  Bank  is  also  contributing  to  the 
integration  of  Latin  America  that  has 
long  been  desired.  As  our  Europ>ean 
friends  have  often  reminded  us,  the  first 
step  essential  to  integration  is  the  crea- 
tion of  friendship,  respect,  and  trust 
among  the  leaders  of  the  individual  coun- 
tries. By  attending  inter- American 
meetings  such  as  the  annual  Bank  meet- 
ing. Latin  leaders  have  for  the  first  time 
come  to  know  each  other  well,  have 
become  familiar  with  problems  of  their 
neighbors  in  Latin  America.  It  is  on 
the  basis  of  this  mutual  friendship  and 
confidence  that  the  eventual  economic 
and  political  integration  of  the  conti- 
nent will  proceed. 

Of  the  subjects  considered  on  the  for- 
mal agenda  of  the  meeting,  two  should 
be  noted  here.  First,  the  Board  of  Grov- 
emors  of  the  bank  approved  a  proposed 
increase  of  $1.3  billion  in  the  bank's  cap- 
ital. During  the  3  years  of  its  existence 
the  bank  extended  over  $727  million  in 
loans  to  finance  new  programs  in  hous- 
ing, education  and  health,  and  new  fac- 
tories and  industries,  to  develop  agricul- 
tural credit  systems,  and  to  permit 
expansion  in  the  fields  of  power  and 
transportation.  Its  handling  of  these 
loans  won  a  resounding  vote  of  confidence 
at  the  meeting,  in  that  the  proposal  to 
increase  the  bank's  capital  by  $1.3  billion 
was  approved  without  dissent. 

The  second  major  problem  considered, 
and  perhaps  the  most  significant  accom- 
plishment of  the  meeting,  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  export-financing  program 
to  finance  exports  among  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.    This  new  program,  to  be 
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suijported  by  an  initial  fund  of  30  mil- 
lion dollars,  is  designed  to  stimulate  In- 
dustrializatlon  and  dl versification  of  ex- 
ports. 

In  my  report  on  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress issued  in  March  of  this  year.  I  dis- 
cussed this  problem  of  stimulating  Intra- 
reglonal  trside: 

Another  wa«mtlal  meazu  of  strengthening 
the  private  sector  Is  through  expansion  of 
trade.  The  prlrate  iector  of  Latin  American 
eronooilca  cannot  b«  strengthened  unless 
markeu  ar«  aT&llabla  for  exports,  both  com- 
modltlea  an<l  manufactured  products.  The 
Immediate  need  U  to  expand  trade  between 
Latin  American  countries — which  Is  now  only 
10  percent  of  their  total  trade.  One  flnds 
that  oU  Imports  Into  Brazil  from  Venezuela 
have  declined  from  75  to  35  percent  Tet 
Brazil  today  Imports  most  of  the  remaining 
oU  from  Kuwait  and  the  Soviet  Union,  claim- 
ing that  It  lacks  the  foreign  exchange  re- 
serres  to  purchase  from  Venezuela.  Accord- 
Ing  to  Brazilian  biislneasmen.  the  needed 
reserves  could  b«  earned  through  the  sale  of 
manufactxu^d  goods  produced  In  Brazil  If  a 
market  were  available  for  them.  Because  of 
existing  manufacturing  patterns  set  by  large 
International  Orms.  goods  such  as  automobile 
parts  and  other  machinery  are  produced  In 
the  United  States  and  shipped  to  Venezuela, 
rather  than  produced  by  Bubsldlarles  of  In- 
ternational Arms  located  In  Brazil  To  the 
extent  that  this  Is  true.  U  3  firms  will  have 
to  consider  Increasing  the  share  of  product* 
manufactured  In  Latin  American  countries 
for  trade  with  neighboring  countries. 

One  pooalble  way  of  Increasing  this  Inter- 
country  trade  would  be  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  export  credit  system  modeled 
on  the  V3.  Sxport -Import  Bank.  Such  a 
system  might  be  worked  out  through  OAS 
members,  possibly  administered  through  In- 
stitutions such  as  the  Inter -American  Devel- 
opment Bank  and^or  through  the  Central 
American  Bank. 

The  program  now  launched  by  the  In- 
ter-Ameiican  Development  Bank  marks 
a  promlsins;  beginning  toward  providing 
the  medium-term  financing  required  for 
expanding  intrareglonal  trade. 

Before  moving  on  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject of  private  enterprise.  I  would  like 
to  add  one  word  about  the  Central  Amer- 
ican Bank,  the  sister  institution  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

At  the  meeting  In  Venezuela  a  strong 
feeling  of  satisfaction  was  expressed  at 
the  progress  already  achieved  toward 
economic  integration  in  Central  America. 
And  a  strong  consensus  exists  that  much 
of  the  credit  for  this  progress  in  such  a 
brief  period  is  due  to  the  Central  Amer- 
ican Bank,  which  has  in  turn  been  sup- 
ported by  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank.  With  the  continued  support 
of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  the  Central  American  Bank  will 
continue  to  provide  leadership  for  the 
economic  integration  movement  of  this 
area. 

At  the  meeting  in  Venezuela,  a  good 
deal  of  attention  was  focused  on  the 
problems  of  private  enterprise  in  Latin 
America  today.  One  of  the  promising 
prospects  now  being  given  increasing  at- 
tention is  the  possibility  of  sizable  Eu- 
ropean private  and  public  Investment  in 
Latin  America.  With  the  Development 
Assistance  Committee  of  the  OECD  as  an 
existing  channel  for  European  public 
investment  in  Latin  America,  the  Inter- 
American    Develoiunent   Bank    Is   now 


turning  its  attention  to  dereloplng  an 
appropriate  mechanism  through  which 
European    private    Investment    can    be 

channeled  into  Latin  Amenca. 

The  Bank  called  a  special  meeting  in 
early  April  In  Paris  to  consider  new  ways 
of  cooperating  the  Bank  with  European 
countries  in  obtaining  greater  European 
participation  in  Latin  America  To 
achieve  this  the  Bank  Is  now  working 
closely  with  Common  Market  authonties. 
with  the  OECD  and  with  European  pri- 
vate groups  such  as  the  International 
Christian  Union  of  Business  Leaders — 
UNIAPAC— and  with  the  Atlantic 
Institute. 

My  discussions  at  the  Bank  meeting 
with  lenders  of  the  UNIAPAC  group, 
who  have  launched  a  .special  project  for 
Latin  .America,  convinced  me  that  the 
European  effort  may  have  profound  con- 
sequences for  the  .success  of  the  Alliance 
for  Pro^re.ss  in  Latin  America.  The 
reason  is  •Uiis;  What  they  are  attemptini; 
to  achieve  Is  not  only  a  Larger  invest- 
ment of  capital  In  Latin  America,  but 
also  a  fundamental  change  in  attitude 
in  the  part  of  the  business  commumty. 
a  change  from  a  shortsighted,  narrow, 
profit-dominated  view  of  private  enter- 
prise to  an  acceptance  of  a  public- 
spirited,  socially  minded  business  system 
which  US  sensitive  to  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic needs  of  all  members  of  society. 

It  Is  signiflcant  of  the  growing  recog- 
nition that  Europe  must  play  a  large 
role  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  that 
another  group  has  recently  been  formed 
under  North  American  auspices,  with 
the  same  stated  objective  of  fostering 
greater  European  private  Investment  in 
Latin  America.  I  refer  to  the  group 
headed  by  my  Republican  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs),  called  the  At- 
lantic Assistance  Development  Group  for 
Latin  America  It  Is  the  hope  of  this 
group,  in  which  I  have  collaborated  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 
that  by  the  end  of  this  year  an  increased 
European  interest  in  Latin  America  will 
have  been  stimulated,  interest  which  will 
express  it^self  immediately  in  a  form  of 
new  Investments  in  one  or  two  South 
American  countries.  It  Is  also  the  task 
of  the  group  to  work  with  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  the 
OAS  in  perfecting  a  mechanism  that  can 
serve  as  a  permanent  channel  for  Euro- 
pean capital  flowing  into  Latin  America. 
I  discussed  this  project  with  Latin 
American  European,  and  American 
businessmen  and  Government  officials, 
and  can  report  that  they  welcome  any 
contribution  that  it  might  make  toward 
Increasing  Europe's  role  In  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

In  my  discussions  with  Latin  Ameri- 
can leaders  at  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  meeting,  I  heard  re- 
peated references  to  one  disquieting 
pattern  of  events  of  the  past  year  in 
Latin  America.  I  refer  to  the  interfer- 
ence in  the  constitutional  democratic 
governments  of  certain  countries.  Presi- 
dent Romulo  Betancourt  of  Venezuela 
stated  the  problem  admirable  in  his 
opening  address  at  the  bank  meeting: 

In  the  opinion  of  those  who  take  a  realistic 
view    of    the    present    situation    in    Latin 


America,  peaceful  structural  change  is  de 
pendent  upon  political  sUbllUy.  it  u  ij~' 
poMlbie  to  carry  out  long-term  development 
programs  unless  they  are  conducted  by 
democraUc.  freely  elected  governments  which 
are  .subject  to  free  analysis  and  crlUclsni  bv 
public  opinion.  The  so-called  strong  gov- 
ernments  can  succeed,  as  they  have  suc- 
ceeded. In  Latin  America  In  temporarllj 
repressing  the  aspirations  of  the  people  to  a 
belter  life  :inil  of  free  enterprise  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Its  wealth  creating  icUvltles 
But  each  and  every  strong  government,  once 
It  has  been  removed  from  the  national 
scene,  has  left  a  heritage  of  fiscal  disequilib- 
rium, economic  disorder,  and  deep-seated 
social  ranojr. 

I  am  addressing  myself  here  to  many  who 
h.we  guiding  responslblllUes  in  the  private 
financial  circles  of  their  respective  countries 
And  it  Is  to  them  In  particular  that  I  wUh 
to  pay  that  the  worst  kind  of  transaction 
that  can  be  engaged  In  by  a  businessman  Is 
to  aid  or  foment  a  coup  d'etat.  This  U  well 
understood  by  some  but.  unfortunately,  not 
by  all.  It  Is  also  Increasingly  understood  by 
some  military  leaders.  In  several  Latin 
American  countries,  including  Venezuela,  the 
armed  forces  have  come  to  realize  that  It  u 
In  the  beet  Interest  of  their  country  and  ot 
the  military  eetabllshment  Itself  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  thoee  who  would  Incite  them  to 
carry  out  a  military  coup,  for  armed  up- 
risings are  Invariably  captured  by  a  dictator 
and  his  followers,  with  detriment  to  the 
country   and   to  the  men  In   uniform. 

It  h.ia  always  been  true  In  Latin  America 
that  the  use  of  force,  rather  than  free  elec- 
uons.  to  replace  the  government  has  yielded 
negative  results  which,  in  these  times  can 
assume  clearly  menacing  characteristics 
Prom  Its  source  In  Havana  a  violent  message 
of  hate  Is  going  out  to  all  Latin  America. 
Thl3  message  l.s  promoted  and  financed  by 
the  Slno-Sovlet  ails,  which  has  succeeded  In 
esubllshlng  Its  bridgehead  In  our  hemi- 
sphere. When  our  peoples  lose  faith  In  the 
ballot.  In  the  regular  and  peaceful  succes- 
sion of  governments  by  electoral  means,  they 
wUl  be  tempted  to  follow  the  Cuban  ex- 
ample. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  future  will 
show  that  the  events  of  the  past  year 
represent  a  temporary  aberration,  rather 
than  a  permanent  trend.  It  is  my  belief 
that  political  democracy  is  an  mdisi>en- 
sable  basis  for  the  success  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  I  believe  this  view  is 
widely  shared  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
Congress.  I  believe  that  the  strong  sup- 
port which  the  U.S.  Congress  has  given 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  cannot 
easily  be  sustained  If  political  democracy 
is  easily  sacrificed  before  some  short- 
range  expediency.  Indulgence  in  such 
short-range  expediency  Is  frequently  the 
road  to  long-term  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks on  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  two  excellent  addresses 
which  give  a  lucid  and  more  complete 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Bank 
during  the  past  year.  I  refer  to  the 
address  of  the  President  of  the  Bank.  Mr. 
Felipe  Herrera.  and  that  of  AID  Admm- 
istrator  David  Bell,  who  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  headed  the  UjS. 
delegation  to  the  meeting.  I  recommend 
both  of  these  excellent  addresses  to  my 
colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
viere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ADDRi:S8     BY     THE     PRESIDENT     OF     THE     INTER- 

AMERiCAN  Development  Bank,  Mr.  Feupe 

HEKBtRA    IN  THE  Second  Plenary  Session. 

.AiPRiL  23.   1963 

Mr  President,  distinguished  Governors,  to- 
d.iv  inspired  by  the  generosity  of  this  cor- 
dial land  of  Venezuela,  we  are  Initiating  the 
work  of  the  fourth  regular  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Governors.  Scarcely  3  years  have 
passed  since  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  arft  opened  Its  doors.  However,  for 
those  of  us  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
honorable  and  weighty  responsibility  of 
launching  and  planning  the  work  of  the  In- 
stitution, thepe  3  years  have  signified  an 
experience  far  more  profound  and  extensive 
than  the  passage  of  chronological  time  alone 
could  Indicate. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  this  Board,  held  In 
San  Salvador  In   February   1960,  the  under- 
lying concept  of  the  nascent  Institution  was 
ratified;    1    year   later.    In   Rio   de   Janeiro.   I 
reported  that  the  basic  organization  had  been 
completed  and  the  guidelines  established  lor 
our  operations,   which    had   Just   begun.     In 
April    1962.  at    Buenos   Aires,   I   was   able   to 
describe  a  going  concern  wholly  engaged  In 
the    work    for   which    It    had    been    created. 
Today  I  speak  with  the  assurance  of  doing 
so  on  behalf  of  an  organization  which,  de- 
spite   Its    brief    existence,    has    become    con- 
solidated as  an  Institution.  Is  exerting  con- 
siderable Influence  on  the  progress  of  Latin 
America  and  on  relations   among   Its   mem- 
ber countries,  and,  perhaps  most  Important 
of  all.  can  lay  claim  to  tangible  accomplish- 
ments In  a  community   of   nations   that   is 
vigorously  striving   to  overcome  the   factors 
that  still  limit  its  progress.    While  In  Buenos 
Aires  we   noted   the  substantial   increase   In 
financial  resources  committed;  in  this  meet- 
ing we  can  point  as  well  to  specific  achieve- 
ments In  the  installation  of  factories,  public 
services    and    housing.    Investments    In    the 
agrarian    sector,    power    and    transportation. 
The  Governors  are  already  acquainted  with 
the    activities    of    the    Inter-American    Bank 
during  1962  and  with  Its  financial  results  for 
that   year   through   the  reports   on   our   own 
resources  and  on  the  funds  entrusted  to  us 
for  administration.     Hence,  my  remarks  this 
morning  will  touch  on  only  a  few  particularly 
significant  aspects  of  our   work,   and   those 
relating  to  the  tasks  before  us  and  to  the 
general  financial  position  of  Latin  America. 

RESOURCES    AND    INVESTMENTS 

The  year  1962  marks  the  completion  of 
the  process  of  formation  of  our  own  original 
resources.  By  October  31  of  last  year,  all 
our  members  had  paid  In  full  their  three 
Installments  of  capital  payable  In  cash 
and  their  two  contributions  to  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations,  thereby  making 
available  to  our  institution  a  volume  of 
resources  equivalent  to  $528  million  of  which 
389  million  (73  6  percent)  are  contributions 
In  gold  or  In  US.   dollars. 

During  the  same  year  the  Bank  added  to 
Its  ordinary  funds  the  proceeds  from  the 
first  two  bond  Issues,  which  were  promptly 
welcomed  on  the  capital  markets.  First. 
an  Issue  of  15,000  million  freely  convertible 
Italian  lire,  the  equivalent  of  ^24  2  million 
followed  by  a  second  operation  on  the  New 
York  market  for  $75  million,  subscribed  by 
more  than  100  Investment  firms  and  com- 
mercial banks  of  the  United  States;  these 
latter  bonds  enjoy  the  prime  triple  A  rating, 
and  are  currently  quoted  at  above  par. 

If  to  these  resources  we  add  the  $394 
million  received  In  trust  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  social  development  and  the 
funds  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  West  Germany  and  the  United 
States  for  operations  In  Bolivia  and  by  the 


Inter-Governmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migrations  for  colonization  In  Brazil, 
we  arrive  at  a  total  of  •1,036.5  million  In 
cash  resotirces,  a  figure  which  contrasts 
Interestingly  with  the  $800,000  for  adminis- 
trative costs  with  which  the  Bank  Initiated 
Its  activities  3  years  ago.  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

These  funds,  added  to  close  to  $8  million 
In  portfolio  participations  and  sales  to  com- 
mercial banks  In  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  have  made  possible  the  rapid  and 
steady  growth  of  our  credit  operations.  In 
the  last  annual  report  we  have  been  able 
to  state  that  the  cumulative  total  of  loans 
made  by  the  bank  up  to  December  31,  1962. 
amounted  to  $618  million  in  economic  de- 
velopment and  social  Investment  loans,  mak- 
ing an  increase  of  114  percent  for  1962  over 
1961. 

The  loans  approved  during  this  4-month 
period  of  1963  raise  the  total  of  our  credit 
activities  to  $727.1  million.  Of  this  amount, 
101  loans  for  the  financing  of  $384.4  million 
In  projects  were  covered  by  our  own  resources 
and  62  loans  aggregating  $342.7  million  by 
the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund. 

As  one  positive  consequence  of  our  ex- 
panded operations.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  Bank's  1962  balance  sheet  showed  net 
surpluses  for  the  ordinary  capital  and  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations,  after  the  de- 
duction of  our  administrative  costs  and 
financing  services,  amounting  to  more  than 
$4  million,  that  Is,  several  times  more  than 
the  comparable  figures  for  1961. 

Obviously,  this  growth  In  the  volume  of 
our  operations  poses  the  need  for  additional 
resources,  whose  urgency  cannot  be  under- 
estimated. It  Is  in  consideration  of  this 
need  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  sent  to  the  Congress  of  his  country  a 
proposal  to  allocate  $200  million  in  addi- 
tional resources  to  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund  to  cover  requirements  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963-64.  Furthermore,  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  Governors  approved  the  proposal  to 
Increase  the  Bank's  own  resources:  the  ordi- 
nary callable  capital  by  $1  blUlon,  and  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  by  $75  million, 
considering  as  well  the  further  possibility  of 
an  Increase  of  $300  million  to  cover  the  In- 
corporation within  the  Banlt  of  new  member 
countries. 

The  board  of  executive  directors  and  the 
management  feel  great  satisfaction  In  being 
able  to  report  today  these  positive  steps 
taken  to  increase  our  funds.  The  Governors 
will  remember  that,  during  our  meeting  at 
Buenos  Aires,  we  were  Instructed  to  conduct 
a  study  aimed  at  expanding  the  Bank's  own 
resources;  the  formula  arrived  at  by  mature 
and  thorough  analysis  was  confirmed  with 
virtual  unanimity  by  our  member  countries. 
In  connection  with  the  possibility  that  the 
U.S.  Government  might  again  make  avail- 
able to  the  Bank  additional  resources  for 
social  Investments,  we  wish  to  refer  to  the 
highly  cooperative  attitude  of  that  Govern- 
ment, which,  as  early  as  October  of  last  year, 
through  Its  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
Governor  of  this  Bank,  Mr.  Douglas  Dillon, 
announced  such  a  decision  at  the  lA- 
ECOSOC  meeting  in  Mexico. 

In  addition  to  expressing  our  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  member  countries  for  their  co- 
operation in  this  matter.  I  feel  it  Is  also 
essential  to  stress  the  ixrgent  need  for  hav- 
ing them  adopt  the  measures  required  to 
Implement  fully  the  Increases  planned  for 
1963. 

In  establishing  the  bases  of  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este,  It  was  estimated  that  no 
less  than  $2  billion  would  have  to  be  In- 
jected into  Latin  America  each  year  during 
the  next  decade,  of  which  60  percent  would 
have  to  come  from  the  United  States  and 
the  remaining  40  percent  from  International 
credit  institutions  and  from  the  private  and 
public  capital  sectors  In  Western  Europe. 
Japan   and   Canada.     Within  this   distribu- 


tion. It  seems  reasonable  for  the  Bank  to  as- 
sume an  annual  quota  of  $200  million  from 
Its  own  resources,  a  figure  which,  by  the  way. 
Is  consistent  with  the  pace  of  Its  operations 
to  date.  To  be  sure,  to  this  last  sum  must 
be  added  the  use  of  Investment  funds  for  so- 
cial purposes  within  the  framework  of  the 
Social  Progress  Trust  P*und,  and,  eventually. 
other  operations  that  could  be  financed  by 
new  sources  of  funds. 

A  fundamental  characteristic  of  our  fu- 
ture program  Is  Its  dependence,  to  an  ever 
Increasing  extent,  on  Issues  of  our  own  bonds 
to  cover  ordinary  operations.  In  this  way 
we  will  continue  to  mobilize  private  savings 
on  the  capital  markets  in  behalf  of  Latin 
America. 

I   look   upon  the  opening  of  the   capital 
markets  In  1962  as  an  event  of  transcendent 
Importance  to  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  not  only  because  It  marks  our 
entry  into  these  markets,  but  also  because 
of  the  excellent  terms  obtained  for  our  first 
Issues,    comparable   only    to   those    attained 
by    other    International    financial    organiza- 
tions of  established  prestige  and  experience. 
If  we  can  now  make  projections  at  rea- 
sonable terms  for  our  hard  operations,  that 
Is.  those  which  constitute   the  portfolio  of 
our   ordinary   capital,   the   same   cannot   be 
said    for    our    soft    operations.      The    latter, 
which  are  financed  by  our  Fund  tor  Special 
Oi>eratlons   and   the    Social   Progress   Trust 
Fund,   enable    us    to    mobilize   resources    on 
more  flexible  terms,  and  they  acquire  par- 
ticular Importance  as  a  means  of  financing 
social  Investments  and  special  projects  that 
would  not  be  eligible  under  the  criteria  for 
the  ordinary  resources  of  the  Bank.     These 
operations,  by  their  very  nature,  depend  on 
such  public  contributions  as  we  may  receive 
from  the  most  highly  developed  countries. 
The  Bank  management  Is  concerned  over 
the   possibility  of  maintaining  the   current 
rate  of  soft  operations,  since  we  have  so  far 
no  assurance  that  funds  of  this   type   will 
be    available    after    the    end    of    1964.      We 
should   keep   In   mind   the  need   for  having 
such   sources  of  financing  remain  open   to 
Latin    America    In    the    Immediate    future, 
given  the  drafting  of  new  development  pro- 
grams,   many   of   which   require    flexible   fi- 
nancing through  operations  of  the  same  sort 
£.s  those  carried  out  by  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund  and  our  Fund  for  Special  Op- 
erations.   We  should  also  keep  In  mind  that 
there    are    practically    no    alternate    sources 
of     financing     for     these     operations     and 
that      In      any      attempt      by      the      Latin 
American      countries      to      expand      long- 
term     programing,     available     funds     must 
not  be  limited  to  medium  or  short  terms. 

It  has  been  said  that.  In  the  last  analysis, 
international  agencies  are  what  their  mem- 
bers want  them  to  be.  In  the  case  of  a 
financial  institution.  It  Is  true  that  its  ad- 
ministration, the  reliability  of  Its  tech- 
nical work,  the  efficiency  of  Its  staff  and 
the  quality  of  Its  portfolio  are  all  very  Im- 
portant factors.  But  It  Is  evident  that  the 
effective  range  and  significance  of  the  Insti- 
tution depend  basically  and  ultimately  on 
the  political  and  financial  support  of  Its 
member  countries.  Up  to  now,  the  Inter- 
American  Bank  has  enjoyed  this  support  in 
full  measure;  this  has  enabled  It  to  become, 
during  1962,  the  most  active  public  source 
of  development  financing  In  Latin  America, 
Judging  from  the  overall  volume  of  com- 
mitted resources,  the  number  of  projects  fi- 
nanced and  its  technical  and  administrative 
effect  on  the  mobilization  of  national  efforts. 
This  fact  is  even  more  significant  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  Inter-American  Bank 
has  not  replaced  other  channels  of  inter- 
national financing,  but  that  quite  to  the 
contrary.  Its  activity  has  been  supplementary 
to  and  coordinated  with  that  of  other  Insti- 
tutions dealing  In  long-term  financing.  It 
should  be  noted,  In  the  latter  connection. 
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th*t  «•  hmw  parttclp«t«d  with  Ui«  InterD*- 
tlonai  Flaano*  Oorp.  In  floAnclng  bbe  expan- 
ilon  of  a  oeUiUoae  fsctory  In  Cliile,  and  th» 
imtmhliattmimt  at  a  aodlum  sulfat*  plant  In 
Vtezloo.  In  a  number  of  other  projects  and 
programa.  moreoTer  our  credit  cperatlona 
have  been  supplemented  by  those  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
the  International  Development  Association. 

TECHNICAL    AaSISTANC* 

In  3  years,  the  bank  has  acquired  valuable 
experience  In  the  complex  field  of  technical 
asalfitance.  which  Is  a  characteristic  compo- 
nent In  the  philosophy  of  our  Institution  and 
an  express  mandate  of  Its  charter.  As  In 
the  financing  field,  the  road  has  not  been  an 
easy  one.  we  have  been  obliged  to  adjust 
our  o{}eratlanal  policy  and  our  administrative 
approach  to  the  varied  demands  of  our  coun- 
tries without  thereby  retarding  the  acceler- 
ating pace  of  these  operations. 

In  fact,  these  activities  have  grown  more 
vigorous  and  effective  in  regard  not  only  to 
the  number  of  projects  undertaken  but  al£o 
to  the  volume  of  resources  committed. 
Whereas  5d  applications  totaling  (5  million 
were  approved  In  1961,  last  year  we  Joined 
In  84  different  operations  aggregating  more 
than  $9  million. 

QuantlUtlvely  speaking.  It  Is  Interesting 
to  note  that  the  bank  has  allocated  close  to 
$15  Qfillllon  to  technical  assistance  since  1961. 
More  than  74  percent  of  this  total  has  come 
from  the  bank's  own  resources  and  close  to 
26  percent  from  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund.  Of  this  total,  35.4  percent  was  granted 
on  a  nonreimbursable  ba&ls  and  64.6  percent 
in  the  form  of  loans. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  technical  as- 
sistance operations  have  been  undertaken 
to  date,  of  which  30  were  designed  to  expand 
the  a^arlan  sector,  40  to  strengthen  bank- 
ing Institutions  in  order  to  intensify  the 
mobilization  of  domestic  resources.  31  to 
low-cost  housing.  9  to  water  supply  and 
sewerage.  36  to  project  planning  and  for- 
mulation, and  19  to  training  activities  and 
the  preparation  of  substantive  studies.  It 
may  be  added  that  these  operations  have 
benefited  all  the  Latin  American  member 
countries  of  the  Bank  and  that.  In  several 
cases,  they  have  been  broadly  regional  In 
scope. 

Much  of  the  technical  assistance  work  Is 
done  directly  by  the  Bank's  own  staff.  In 
which  case  the  costs  are  charged  to  the  gen- 
eral administrative  budget  of  the  Bank  and 
to  the  trust  fund.  In  this  way.  our  pro- 
fessional personnel  and  specialists  have  col- 
laborated extensively  with  the  member 
countries  of  the  Bank  In  drafting  projects 
and  credit  applications  and,  even  after  the 
loan  contracts  have  been  signed,  they  have 
helped  In  the  reorganization  of  the  bor- 
rower agencies  and  In  work  bearing  on  exe- 
cution of  the  projects.  In  this  way.  I 
believe  the  Bank  has  made  a  powerful  contri- 
bution to  a  numt>er  of  Institutional  Im- 
provements In  our  member  countries,  which 
I   Intend    to  discuss   at   a   later  point. 

It  Is  usual  for  the  Bank  to  act  Jointly  with 
other  International  Institutions  extending 
technical  assistance.  We  may  cite  the  Joint 
missions  which,  pursxiant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  have  been  or- 
ganized by  the  OAS.  the  IDB.  and  ECLA  to 
help  our  member  countries  In  preparing  their 
economic   and  social   development  plans. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  point  out  the  de- 
cisive role  of  the  Bank  In  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Latin  American  Institute  for 
Economic  and  Social  Planning,  with  partici- 
pation by  the  Special  United  Nations  Fund. 
The  Institute's  activities  were  Initiated  In 
1962  under  the  expert  direction  of  Dr  Raul 
Preblsch.  Finally,  special  mention  Is  due  the 
program  of  Intensive  training  for  officers  of 
development  Institutions  which  we  have 
been  conducting  In  Mexico  City  In  associ- 
ation with  the  Center  for  Latin  American 
Monetary  Studies. 


u-mJZATioM  OF  rutrom 
The  figures  we  have  cited  to  Ulustrate  the 
Bank's  growth,  with  respect  to  both  forma- 
tion Of  its  resources  and  Its  financial  and 
technical  operations,  do  not  In  themselves 
adequately  reflect  the  scope  of  our  work  In 
Latin  America.  This  requires,  further,  con- 
sideration of  the  rate  at  which  the  funds 
we  have  made  available  to  the  countries  are 
being  used*  and  of  the  parallel  utilization  of 
domestic  savings. 

In  connection  with  this.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  member  countries  of  the  Bank 
have  become  progressively  better  able  to  ab- 
sorb our  loans,  as  reflected  In  the  constantly 
rising  rate  of  disbursements.  At  the  close 
of  1931.  disbursements  totaled  le.ss  than  tS 
million.  One  year  Inter,  by  the  close  of  1962. 
they  bad  already  reached  close  to  $80  million, 
and  have  since  risen  to  $115  million.  If  we 
compare  the  disbursement  rate  with  loans 
eligible  for  Immediate  utilization,  we  ob- 
serve that,  frani  2  percent  at  the  end  of  1961, 
this  rate  climbed  to  16  percent  at  the  close 
of  1962  and  currently  exceeds  30  percent,  a 
ratio  we  can  consider  as  satisfactory,  c;lven 
the  nature  of  the  Investment  projects,  whose 
avertige  period  of  execution  Is  no  less  than 
2  years. 

There  are  several  factors  conditioning  the 
rapid  utilization  of  loana.  once  they  have 
been  authorized  On  the  one  hand,  there 
Is  the  need.  In  some  cases,  for  carrying  out 
institutional  and  administrative  reforms  to 
ensure  sound  handling  of  the  credit  and  ulti- 
mate success  In  execution  of  the  project.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  limitations  Imposed 
by  the  borrower  country,  where  administra- 
tive and  legal  procedures  can  sometimes  un- 
necessarily prolong  the  utilization  period  or 
where  the  local  contribution  cannot  be  mo- 
bilized with  the  speed  or  flexibility  reqvilred 
to  afford  prompt  utilization  of  foreign  re- 
sources. The  Inter-America  Developn\ent 
Bank  gives  Its  fullest  attention  to  problems 
of  this  type  In  every  case  and  Its  loan  offi- 
cers collaborate  with  the  competent  officials 
of  the  member  countries  In  solving  them. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  striving  to  simplify 
our  disbursement  procedures  without  sacri- 
ficing efficiency  In  the  utilization  of  loans 
or  guarantees  to  control  the  use  of  funds. 

The  growing  complexity  of  Inter-Amcrlcan 
Development  Bank  actlvltleis  and  the  great 
number  of  projects  emerging  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  a  result  of  sectoral  programing,  pre- 
Investment  studies  and  technical  assistance 
for  feasibility  studies,  make  It  essential  to 
adopt  procedures  for  the  application  of  funds 
to  top  priority  projects.  This  is  most  Im- 
portant In  the  case  of  those  member  coun- 
tries that  have  not  yet  completed  their  de- 
velopment programs.  A  system  of  bilateral 
consultations  between  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  and  the  member  country, 
along  the  lines  of  our  recent  experiments, 
mivkes  It  possible  to  agree  on  preliminary  an- 
nual work  programs  expediting  the  concen- 
tration of  resources  and  efforts.  These  con- 
sultations serve  to  review  the  most  urgent 
development  problems  of  the  member  coun- 
try concerned.  In  this  way.  we  believe  we 
are  also  achieving  a  better  mutual  under- 
standing vls-a-vls  the  countries'  proposals  to 
the  bank  and  the  actual  possibilities  of  our 
participation  considering  the  stat\is  of  our 
resources  and  the  physical  and  ln.stltutlonal 
limitations  on  approving  more  than  a  cer- 
tain number  of  projects  within  a  specific  pe- 
rt'Xl  Observers  often  fall  t<i  realize  that  the 
bank's  goal  of  an  average  of  70  projects  ap- 
proved each  year  Is  a  level  difficult  to  exceed. 
In  the  light  of  the  operations  undertaken 
by  other  Institutions  with  similar  alms  and 
oncanlzatlon.  The  fact  that  the  number  of 
applications  usually  outweighs  our  flnanclng 
potential  calls  for  a  careful  selection  In  order 
to  determine  the  applications  to  be  studied 
and  prep.ared  by  our  technical  staff 

The  problem  of  how  to  put  to  work  quickly 
the  resources  made  available  to  our  countries 


through  foreign  aid  Is  becoming  more  urgent 
as  that  aid  and  the  demands  of  development 
Increase.  Hence  the  Importance  which  th« 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  attaches 
to  the  training  of  planning  agency  and  de. 
velopment  bank  officers  and  hence  Its  open, 
door  policy  at  Its  Washington  headquarter* 
In  order  to  enable  high-ranking  executive* 
from  our  countries  to  familiarize  themselve* 
with  our  working  methods  and  those  of 
other  flnancing  sources.  We  are  th\is  help. 
lug  our  countries  to  adapt  their  agencies  and 
operating  systems  to  a  foreign  aid  that  U 
more  flexible  and  complete  than  any  known 
In  Latin  America  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Inter-American  Bank  and  the  Alllanc* 
for  Progress  program. 

It  Is  important  to  point  out  that,  despiu 
flsc.U  difficulties,  the  restrictive  policies  aris- 
ing from  stabilization  programs  or  balance, 
of-paymcuts  conditions,  and  the  stagnation 
of  Important  Investment  sectors,  the  bank 
has  carried  through  an  impressive  moblliza. 
tlon  of  domestic  resources  and  savings  to 
match  the  financing  It  has  supplied.  Our 
contribution  of  40  percent  of  the  average  cost 
of  the  projects  we  have  financed  has  been 
matclied  by  a  member-country  contribution 
of  55  percent  of  that  cost,  with  the  remain* 
Ing  6  percent  drawn  from  other  outside 
sources.  In  other  words,  the  |727  mlllloQ 
contributed  by  the  Inter-American  Bank  to 
Latin  America  have  generated  nearly  $li 
billion  Ui  new  Investments. 

FTKLo  OF  Acnvrms 

As  In  the  life  of  the  Individual,  traits  and 
attributes  evolve  during  the  existence  of  any 
Institution,  and  a  specific  image  emerges 
with  the  passage  of  time.  Owing  to  what 
we  may  regard  as  an  optimum  volume  of 
financial  and  technical  operations,  the  year 
1962  accentuated  the  Increasingly  represents. 
tlve  nature  of  the  Inter- American  Bank  vls- 
a-vls  the  realities  of  the  Latin  American 
scene  The  diversity  of  our  own  funds  hu 
permitted  us  to  act  on  several  fronts.  Includ- 
ing some  that  are  generally  neglected  by 
other  financing  sources. 

I  would  like  to  cite  the  following  lines  of 
action  which  point  to  a  definite  pattern  in 
our  policies  and  actlvltlee: 

Aprlculture:  Since  the  last  Board  of  Gov. 
ernors  meeting,  we  have  substantially  ex- 
panded our  financing  activities  In  the  agrl- 
cultural  field,  where  we  have  utilized  both 
our  own  resources  and  those  of  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fimd.  To  date,  we  have  ap- 
proved 61  operations  aggregating  $180  9  mil- 
lion, representing  nearly  28  percent  of  the 
total  amount  of  our  loans. 

A  sizable  portion  was  granted  In  the  form 
of  20  lines  of  credit  or  overall  development 
loans  for  relendlng,  covering  most  of  our 
countries  and  channeled  through  specialized 
credit  agencies.  These  operations  were  de- 
signed primarily  to  benefit  small  farmers  by 
expanding  the  application  of  modern  tech- 
nuiogy  to  farming  and  ranching  activities. 
Another  Important  as|>ect  In  this  sector  has 
been  the  construction  of  new  Irrigation  sys- 
tems and  the  Improvement  and  expan-slon 
of  existing  systems.  Seven  loans  have  been 
granted  to  bring  under  Irrigated  cultivation 
226,402  hectares  of  arid  or  semlarld  lands 
In  Argentina.  Chile,  and  Mexico.  Another 
considerable  amount  of  resources  has  been 
channeled  Into  land  settlement  and  Im- 
proved land  use  projects,  generally  within 
the  framework  of  a  policy  of  agrarian  reform 
Ten  loans,  totaling  $49.4  million,  will  benefit 
210.000  low-income  farmers  Activities  of 
this  tjrpe  have  l>een  financed  In  Venezuela, 
Argentina.  Bolivia,  Chile,  Ecuador.  Mexico, 
and  Paraguay 

In  granting  loans  for  agricultural  pur- 
p)osefl.  consideration  has  t>cen  given  to  diver- 
sification of  prrxluctlon,  rehabilitation  and 
Improved  use  of  soil.  Introduction  of  im- 
proved seed,  fertilizer  and  production,  farm 
machinery,  and  larger  and  better  herds. 
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I  would  like  to  stress  particularly  our  loans 
for  livestock  in  tropical  America:  most  of 
these  credits  are  designed  to  Improve  meat 
stock,  with  a  view  to  satUfylng  the  growing 
needs  of  tliese  regional  populations  for  pro- 
teins to  Improve  the  production  of  milk  and 
dairy  byproducts  and  to  replace  Imports  and 
expand  exports. 

Manufacturing  industries;  Also,  since  our 
last  Board  of  Governors  meeting,  we  have 
accentuated  our  policy  of  supporting  the 
development  of  manufacturing  Industries 
on  a  hemispheric  scale,  particularly  through 
direct  or  Indirect  loans  to  local  private  en- 
terprises. Manufacturing  activities  have 
absorbed  96  percent  of  the  resources  we  have 
placed  directly  at  the  disposal  of  private 
enterprise.  In  addition,  a  much  larger  vol- 
ume of  funds  has  been  committed  to  na- 
tional development  agencies  which.  In  turn, 
place  them  at  the  disposal  of  medium  and 
gmall  enterprises  In  the  respective  coun- 
tries. We  have  granted  45  Industrial  loans 
totaling  $144.4  million,  of  which  16  aggre- 
gating $66.4  million  took  the  form  of 
global  loans.  Twenty-nine  loans  totaling 
$78  million  were  granted  directly  to  Indus- 
trial enterprises,  of  which  five  went  to  metal 
products  manufacturers,  six  to  farm  products 
processors,  flve  to  the  field  of  construction 
materials,  six  to  wood  products,  flve  to  chem- 
ical products,  and  two  to  textiles. 

By  way  of  example,  I  would  like  to  state 
that.  In  1962,  we  granted  overall  credits  for 
Industrial  financing  In  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador, 
and  Peru.  In  addition,  we  have  contributed 
to  expansion  of  the  cellulose  and  paper 
Industry  In  Colombia  and  Chile,  to  Instal- 
lation of  the  first  cement  plant  In  Costa 
Rica,  and  of  a  synthetic  rubber  factory  In 
t  northeast  Brazil,  and  to  expansion  of  a 
cement  plant  and  a  petroleum  refinery  In 
Uruguay.  So  far  this  year,  we  are  flnanc- 
Ing  pressed  chipboard  manufacturing  plants 
In  Argentina  and  Chile,  a  soda  ash  plant  In 
Colombia,  and  the  expansion  of  a  textile 
enterprise  In  Paraguay  and  two  private 
chemical  plants  In  Mexico. 

Infrastructure:  To  the  extent  allowed  by 
the  limitations  on  Its  resources,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  the  applications 
submitted,  the  Bank  has  sought  opportu- 
nities to  participate  In  the  financing  of  power 
and  transportation  projects. 

We  have  granted  six  loans  for  electric 
power  facilities,  furnishing  $45.7  million  out 
of  an  aggregate  cast  of  $100  million.  These 
loans  will  enable  Argentina,  Brazil,  Costa 
Rica.  El  Salvador,  and  Paraguay  to  Increase 
their  generating  capacity  by  286.000  kilowatts 
and  to  add  over  4,000  kilometers  In  trans- 
mission lines.  In  addition,  electric  power 
distribution  networks  will  be  Improved  In 
64  localities.  We  also  undertook  to  finance 
three  projects  aggregating  $7  3  million  for 
highway  construction  In  Honduras  and 
Uruguay.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
last  projects  represent  substantial  benefits 
of  a  multinational  nature. 

Water  supply  services:  We  have  carried 
out  31  credit  operations  from  otlr  own  re- 
sources and  from  trust  funds  for  water  sup- 
ply and  sewerage  projects  aggregating  $163 
million,  which  Is  more  than  22  percent  of  all 
resources  committed  by  the  Bank.  The  total 
cost  of  these  projects  Is  $307  million  and 
their  benefits  will  extend  over  the  next  3 
years  to  approximately  18  million  persons  In 
12  of  our  member  countries.  Approximately 
60  percent  of  these  operations  were  for  cities 
with  more  than  160.000  Inhabitants;  about 
5  percent  were  for  cities  with  from  20.000  to 
100.000  Inhabitants,  and  about  35  percent 
were  for  cities  of  less  than  20,000  inhabitants, 
small  vlllagee  and  rural  works. 

A  few  months  ago,  I  visited  the  small 
Guatemalan  community  of  San  Lucas  Zaca- 
tcp^quez.  When,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
major,  I  attended  the  Inauguration  of  some 
Installations  for  the  catchment  of  ptire 
water,  I  was  welcomed  as  the  president  of 


the  Inter-American  Health  Bank.  I  recall 
with  Interest  this  confusion  in  the  nanxe  of 
our  organization  because  It  expresses  the 
profound  Impression  made  by  our  financing 
of  projects  for  water  supply  and  sewerage 
systems  and  for  sanitation  In  general, 
throughout  the  hemisphere. 

Low-co6t  housing:  Our  projects  In  the  low- 
cost  housing  field  also  constitute  a  very 
substantial  share  of  the  Bank's  activities. 
The  operations  financed  In  this  field  from 
the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund,  which  In- 
creased considerably  In  number  during  1962. 
make  up  over  21  percent  of  the  total  amount 
loaned  and  now  cover  almost  all  our  member 
countries.  We  have  granted  20  such  loans 
to  date,  aggregating  $158  million,  which  will 
permit  the  construction  of  163,500  units  at 
a  total  cost  of  $326  million.  Approximately 
43  percent  of  the  hoxises  will  be  constructed 
under  the  self-help  system,  whereby  the 
benefited  families  work  directly  on  the  con- 
struction of  their  homes;  the  remainder  will 
be  built  by  national  Institutions  through 
private  contractors,  the  participation  of  co- 
operative savings  and  loan  systems  and  cred- 
its to  Individual  landowners.  The  Income 
level  of  the  beneficiary  families  ranges  from 
the  equivalent  of  $30  to  $215  a  month;  about 
80  percent  of  these  families  have  monthly 
Incomes  of  less  than  the  equivalent  of  $125. 
On  the  other  hand,  over  50  percent  of  all 
the  houfes  will  cost  less  than  $1,500,  while 
the  average  cost  of  the  units  will  be  less  than 
$2,500. 

Fourteen  of  the  housing  projects  are  now 
well  under  construction  and  approximately 
33.000  units  have  either  been  completed  or 
are  In  an  advanced  stage. 

Higher  education:  In  the  field  of  higher 
education  and  advanced  training,  from 
early  1962  to  date,  the  Bank  has  approved  6 
operations  totaling  over  $13  million  bene- 
fiting the  universities  of  10  member  coun- 
tries by  Increasing  the  training  of  profes- 
sionals, technicians,  and  specialists  and 
striving  for  Increased  application  of  modern 
science  and  technology  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

As  In  other  fields,  the  Bank's  loans  In  this 
sector  cannot,  nor  do  they  pretend  to,  solve 
all  the  difficulties  facing  the  member  coun- 
tries In  the  execution  of  their  education 
programs.  Actually,  they  act  as  seed  capi- 
tal, and  their  multiple  effects  are  of  extraor- 
dinary range.  They  contribute  basically  to 
the  progressive  mobilization  of  domestic  re- 
sources for  advanced  education,  stimulate 
the  financial  cooperation  of  other  agencies 
and  foundations,  and  are  aimed  at  the  adop- 
tion of  more  effective  educational  programs, 
the  Improvement  of  academic  standards  and 
the  administrative  reforms  required  within 
our  tinlversltles. 

The  Bank's  operations  are  consistent  with 
an  Integrated  concept  of  regional  financial 
needs.  Owing  to  this  concept  and  to  our 
limited  resources,  we  have  endeavored  to 
apply  our  funds  to  those  projects  Insuring 
their  most  effective  use,  regardless  of 
whether  the  recipient  belonged  to  the  pub- 
lic or  private  sector.  Thus,  we  have  so  f£ir 
channeled  Into  the  private  sector — either 
In  the  form  of  direct  loans  or  through  Joint 
operations  with  national  Institutions  respon- 
sible for  extending  development  loans  to 
small  and  medium  entrepreneurs — almost 
half  of  our  own  resources  committed. 

The  extent  to  which  our  loans  have  bene- 
fited the  private  sector  Is  not  accurately 
represented  by  this  ratio,  however,  since  we 
must  also  take  Into  account  that  a  large 
share  of  the  resovu-ces  allotted  originally  to 
the  public  sector  are  xiltlmately  passed  on 
to  the  companies  executing  the  projects  or 
those  producing  the  materials  required. 
This  Is  partlc\ilarly  evident  In  the  loans 
granted  for  the  construction  of  highways. 
Irrigation  works,  water  supply  or  sewerage 
services  and  similar  operations  which  the 
Bank  Is  helping  to  finance  frcon  Its  own  re- 


sources. The  loans  from  the  trust  fund,  too. 
have  a  strong  impact  on  the  private  sector, 
since  a  large  share  of  the  resources  for  social 
development  allotted  by  the  Inter -American 
Development  Bank  to  public  InstltutloDB  are 
eventually  channeled  Into  the  private  sector 
when  the  Investment  process  is  carried  to 
completion. 

THE    NATIONAL    DEVELOPMrNT    PEOGRAMS 

The  year  1962  witnessed  an  extension  of 
the  scope  of  the  Bank's  activities  by  reason 
of  the  new  political  and  technical  dynamism 
with  which  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Bste 
h&s  been  Implemented.  Much  of  this  ad- 
vance stems  from  the  fact  that  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  programing  applicable  to 
otir  democratic  existence  has  been  trans- 
formed from  a  mere  aspiration  Into  a  real 
Instrument  for  attaining  the  objectives  of 
the  superior  policy  of  oiu-  governments. 

Colombia,  Chile,  Venezuela,  Bolivia,  Mex- 
ico and  Honduras  have  all  completed  the 
preparation  of  their  national  development 
programs  In  a  form  suitable  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  group  of  experts  organized  under 
the  terms  of  the  Punta  del  Este  document 
to  evaluate  them.  In  other  cases,  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  ECLA  and  the 
Inter-American  Bank  are  working  Jointly 
with  the  governments  concerned  to  orient 
their  economic  and  social  policies  In  ac- 
cordance with  planning  techniques.  In  this 
manner,  the  plans  of  the  Central  American 
countries  as  a  group  and  of  Haiti,  Uruguay, 
Peru  and  Paraguay,  are  making  active  prog- 
ress. Along  with  these  nations,  others,  such 
as  Ecuador  and  Panama,  employing  positive 
approaches  In  the  form  of  public,  medium- 
term  Investment  budgets,  and  Brazil  with 
Its  decisive  3 -year  development  and  stabili- 
zation plan,  are  dennonstratlng  their  vigorous 
adherence  to  this  orientation.  Argentina 
and  the  Dominican  Republic,  for  their  part, 
have  established  the  Instruments  needed 
to  take  the  essential  first  steps  In  this 
direction. 

Obviously,  the  best  formula  for  coordinat- 
ing the  participation  of  foreign  financing  In 
development  plans  Is  embodied  by  adviser 
groups,  which  are  able  to  outline,  from  the 
outlet  and  over  longer  terms,  the  concur- 
rent participation  of  diverse  financing 
sources  together  with  a  valid  criterion  for 
division  of  their  activities.  It  Is  also  the 
most  expeditious  way  to  gage  fully  the 
Importance  of  the  mobilization  of  domestic 
Investments  and  of  the  fruitful  contribu- 
tion that  private  capital,  whether  domestic 
or  foreign,  can  make.  Colombia's  financing 
group,  whose  organization  was  completed  In 
January  of  this  year  under  the  leadership 
of  the  World  Bank,  represents  the  first  Im- 
portant step  taken  In  this  direction  by  any 
of  our  member  countries. 

In  June  of  last  year  we  joined  with  the 
AID  In  establishing  a  system  for  handling  a 
short-term  program  In  Bolivia.  We  had  the 
honor  of  being  appointed  the  financial  agent 
In  this  arrangement  and  our  participation  of 
slightly  over  $20  million  has  been  fully 
Implemented,  having  already  resulted  In  the 
Bank's  approval  of  the  specific  projects 
concerned. 

We  are  also  following  with  lively  Interest 
the  advances  being  made  toward  these  same 
goals  by  the  other  nations  In  the  hemisphere. 
In  this  connection,  allow  me  to  make  special 
reference  to  the  features  and  alms  of  the 
economic  and  social  development  program 
of  this  great  nation  which  so  generously  and 
hospitably  receives  us  today. 

The  restoration  of  Institutional  normality 
and  the  consolidation  of  democracy  In  Vene- 
zuela have  been  matched  by  radical  changes 
In  the  country's  economic  policy.  Antici- 
pating the  ends  and  means  contemplated  In 
the  multilateral  program  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  constitutional  government  Is 
taking  decisive  action  to  transform  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  structtu'e  of  the  country. 
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Just  beginning  to  lay  the  foundation*  of  a  the  bank  In  order  to  define  the  proner  t». 

relationship  much  more  mature  and  broader  of   reference   and    to   establLsh   a   system  f 

In  scope.  administration  of  the  resources  contrlbuti^' 

I  have  already  noted  with  satlafactlon  that  to     this    end,     the     contributing     counta-i  ' 

the    bank    InUlated    Its    operation*    on    the  should  be  assured  of  full   guarantees  as 

programs  for   the  economic  and  social   pur-      capital   market   In  April    1983  In  Italy;    that  spects    their   participation    In    executive   d*" 

poses  of  Increasing  farm  production  and  of      a  considerable  number  of  European  commer-  clslona. 


In  1969  It  created  CORDIPLAN.  Its  economic 
planning  and  coordination  bureau;  It  a«- 
slgned  priorities  to  economic  needs  and 
drafted  an  adjustable  4-year  development 
plan  In  19€0;  It  Is  launching  agrarian  reform 


securing  for  rural  towns  the  living  condi- 
tions, education,  and  sanitation  that  are 
compatible  with  human  a£plratlons;  It  is 
considerably  expanding  the  educational  and 
aanltary  services  and  has  Initiated  an  Inten- 
sive plan  for  the  construction  of  rural  and 
urban  housing  for  low-Income  groups,  all 
this  at  a  time  when  the  decline  In  the  foreign 
demand  for  petroleum  and  many  repercus- 
sions of  the  double  crisis  In  the  Caribbean 
have  seriously  affected  the  Venezuelan 
economy. 

Those  efforts  were  then  projected  within 
the  framework  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
by  the  1963-66  national  plan.  The  national 
plan  of  Venezuela  Is  one  of  the  most  auda- 
cious approaches  to  bold  execution  of  the 
economic  and  social  transformations  set 
forth  In  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  and 
Its  results  will  offer  Latin  America  an  elo- 
quent example  of  the  extraordinary  possi- 
bilities for  peaceful  transformation,  estab- 
^shlng  democracy  In  our  hemisphere  on 
solid  foundations  of  economic  and  social 
Justice. 

The  plan,  which  calls  for  a  sizable  mobili- 
zation of  domestic  resources,  since  87  per- 
cent of  the  total  Investment  will  be  financed 
with  Venezuelan  savings.  Is  aimed  at  In- 
creasing the  Venezuelan  national  product  at 
a  cumulative  rate  of  8  percent  per  annum. 
In  order  to  Insure  greater  employment  op- 
portunities for  the  population  and  at  the 
same  time  to  reduce  the  country's  present 
dependence  on  Its  petroleum  Industry,  this 
plan  assigns  to  other  sectors  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan economy  annual  growth  rates  greater 
than  the  projected  rate  for  the  petroleum 
Industry. 

Among  the  features  of  this  plan,  we  may 
note  Its  acceleration  of  the  agrarian  reform 
process  both  in  land  distribution  and  In 
the  consolidation  of  existing  rural  settle- 
ments. One  hundred  thousand  rural  fami- 
lies will  be  Installed  In  several  parts  of  the 
country.  Counting  settlements  aJready  com- 
pleted, more  than  150.000  families.  In  other 
words  over  1  million  persons,  will  have  re- 
ceived the  benefits  of  the  agrarian  reform  by 
the  end  of  1966.  to  bring  about  a  radical 
transformation  of  the  structure  of  land  own- 
ership in  Venezuela. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  mention  the  col- 
laboration of  the  Inter-American  Bank  to- 
ward execution  of  Venezuela's  economic  and 
social  development  programs.  The  loans 
totaling  $77  7  million  we  have  authorized  are 
being  used  preferentially  In  some  of  the  fields 
to  which  the  Government's  development  ob- 
jectives assign  the  highest  priorities:  agri- 
cultural and  livestock  development  and 
agrarian  reform,  housing  for  low-Income 
groups,  the  provision  of  water  supply  facili- 
ties In  small-  and  medium-sized  towns,  the 
development  of  small  and  Intermediate  In- 
dustry and  advanced  education.  In  Vene- 
zuela, the  bank  has  used  Its  own  resources 
In  making  loans  for  subsequent  relendlng  for 
agricultural  and  Industrial  purposes  and 
those  of  the  trust  fund  In  the  four  fields 
of  the  Fund's  activities. 

PAJtTICIPATIOl*   OF    WXSTrXN    S^'HOPE.    JAPAN    AND 
C.VMAOA 

Another  promising  gain  made  by  the  bank 
In  1962  Is  the  Increasing  prospect  of  better 
understanding  and  closer  association  with 
Western  Europe  In  our  long-term  financing 
operations.  We  are  ail  aware  of  the  experi- 
ence of  Latin  America  with  the  old  world 
In  trade  and  the  Investment  of  private  capi- 
tal. There  Is  evidence,  however,  that  a  new 
process  of  rapprochment  between  the  Indus- 
trialized world  and  the  new  nations  Is  only 


clal  banks  are  partlclpatlngvln  our  ordinary 
loans  and  that  the  Governm^t  of  the  Ped- 
er.il  Republic  of  Germany  has  transferred  to 
us  for  administration  thesvjj^stantlal  sum 
of  $142  million,  to  br'Osedfor  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Bolivian  mines.  But  Just  as  sig- 
nificant as  these  Initial  undertakings  Is  the 
fact  that  the  bank  Is  now  engaged  In  a  broad- 
range  dialog  with  the  European  Common 
Market  authorities,  with  the  OECD  coun- 
trle?.  particularly  through  the  DAC.  and  with 
large  and  distinguished  private  European 
groufw  Interested  In  our  development. 

Despite  many  limiting  factors.  I  believe  we 
are  well  on  the  way  to  discharging  the  re- 
peated mandate  of  our  countries  to  diversify, 
by  a  multilateral  approach,  the  long-term 
financial  operations  required.  This  progress 
has  been  supported  by  the  Image  we  have 
managed  to  project  as  a  solid  and  techni- 
cally sound  financial  agency;  but  at  the  same 
time,  we  have  been  aided  by  Western  Eu- 
rope's growing  conviction  and  acceptance  of 
the  need  to  arrive  at  arrangements  whereby 
It  can  cooperate  vigorously  In  meeting  the 
new  needs  of  Latin  America.  Due  consider- 
ation should  also  be  given  to  the  fact  that, 
since  It  Is  the  bank's  policy  to  refrain  from 
conditioning  the  loans  granted  from  Its  own 
resources  to  purchases  from  5p>eclflc  sources. 
40  percent  of  the  foreign  payments  resulting 
from  Its  loans  have  been  channeled  to  Euro- 
pean countries. 

The  bank  has  set  forth  five  specific  possi- 
bilities as  formulas  for  action  vls-a-vls  West- 
ern EJurope,  Japan  and  Canada,  the  place- 
ment of  bonds  as  a  means  of  drawing  on 
capital  from  private  sources  and  from  the 
governments  and  public  agencies;  the  accept- 
ance of  funds  In  trust;  Joint  financing  In 
parallel  fashion;  participation  in  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank  loans  by  commercial 
banks  and,  lastly,  participations  by  public 
agencies  tied  to  the  exportation  of  capital 
goods. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  point  out  that  the 
initiative  we  have  been  sustaining  since 
1961  to  create  a  European  Fund  for  Latin 
American  Development  has  begun  to  receive 
Increasing  support  from  important  European 
leaders  and  circles,  as  evidenced  by  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Important  gathering  orga- 
nized by  the  International  Christian  Union  of 
Bu.slness  Leaders  (UNIAPAC)  late  last  year. 
The  same  Idea  underlies  the  opinion  of 
Sir  George  Bolton,  president  of  the  Bank 
of  London  and  South  America  who.  In  his 
annual  report  on  his  Institution's  ojieratlons. 
In  1962.  said  that:  "Latin  America  needs  Its 
own  International,  even  supranational,  or- 
ganization to  administer  the  development 
funds  it  may  procure  A  Latin  American 
organization  for  economic  cooperation  could 
perform  a  number  of  useful  functions.  Since 
one  of  such  an  organization's  principal  alms 
would  be  to  borrow  long-term  capital  and 
distribute  It  through  the  most  effective  chan- 
neU.  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
which  Is  already  performing  this  service,  ap)- 
pears  to  be  the  Ideal  body  to  servo  as  the 
base  of  such  an  organization." 

I  want  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity 
to  reiterate  my  belief  that  a  fund  of  this  sort 
should  be  open  not  only  to  countries  which 
are  prepared  to  make  public  contributions, 
but  also  to  private  sectors,  under  such  con- 
dltloris  as  might  be  established  for  utiliza- 
tion of  the  respective  resources.  In  my  view, 
the  rich  and  varied  experience  of  the  Inter- 
American  Bank  as  an  administrator  of  funds, 
particularly  of  the  UjS  Government  Trust 
Fund,  qualifies  It  to  assume  this  new  re- 
sponsibility. I  further  believe  that  It  would 
not    be   necessary   to  alter   the   structure  of 


ECONOMIC    INTtCBATION 

When  at  the  close  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors meeting  In  Buenos  Aires  I  referred  to 
the  future  tasks  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Bank,  and  said  that  the  BID.  hiivlng  launched 
Its  operations  by  processing  naUonal  re- 
quests,  would  be  obliged  to  accentuate  lu 
nature  as  a  regional  agency  and  Join  forces 
with  those  who  are  now  endeavoring  to  ac- 
celerate the  process  of  Latin  American  inte- 
gration. Now.  looking  back,  we  can  state 
that,  during  the  past  year,  the  bank  was  al- 
ways  on  hand  whenever  an  opportunity  arose 
to  mold  the  structure  of  Integration,  which 
Ls  gradually  acquiring  a  broader  basis  and 
taking  on  more  definite  shape  with  the  ad- 
dition  of   Increasingly    varied    contributions. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  at  our  headquarters  in 
Washington,  we  began  the  Implemenutlon 
of  a  technical  cooperation  program  for 
studies  aimed  at  clarifying  some  of  the  In- 
evitable unknown  factors  In  a  process  of 
such  a  long  range  as  this  one.  We  worked 
In  an  atmosphere  of  vital  spiritual  com- 
munion with  representatives  of  the  General 
Treaty  on  Central  American  Trade,  the  Cen- 
tral American  Bank  for  Economic  Integra- 
tion, the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Associ- 
ation, the  Organization  of  American  States, 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 
the  Committee  of  Nine.  CEMLA  and  the  PAo! 
We  succeeded  in  defining  much  of  our  future 
work  and.  what  Is  even  more  Interesting,  we 
were  able  to  establish  for  the  first  time  an 
Informal  procedure  for  coordination  and  par- 
ticipation through  our  specific  Jurisdictions 

Along  these  same  lines.  It  Is  also  pleasing 
to  be  able  to  recall  at  this  meeting  our  first 
two  loans  of  multinational  scof>e  In  the 
first  case.  $3  million  was  granted  to  a  con- 
sortium of  the  Central  American  universi- 
ties from  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund;  In 
the  second,  from  our  Fund  for  Special  Op- 
erations an  overall  credit  line  of  $6  million 
was  extended  to  the  Central  American  Bank 
for  Economic  Integration  to  expand  that  In- 
stitution's operational  capacity. 

It  is  true  that  conditions  In  the  Central 
American  region  have  made  It  easier  for  us 
to  act  there,  but  we  hope  that,  with  the 
technical  aid  of  the  agencies  dealing  with 
Integration  on  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere, 
we  will  be  able  to  define  with  greater  preci- 
sion the  fields  of  regional  financing.  Let  us 
not  forget  that.  In  addition,  our  Investments 
them.selves  Influence  the  Integration  process. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  encourage  the  growth 
of  regional  trade  through  purchases  in  the 
markets  of  other  member  countries  In  Latin 
America  and.  on  the  other  hand,  many  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  loans 
are  designed  to  create  or  augment  the  pos- 
sibilities of  exporting  to  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries. 

As  further  contribution  to  this  field  of 
operations.  In  compliance  with  the  Instruc- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Governors  meeting  at 
Buenos  Aires,  we  made  available  to  the  mem- 
ber countries  the  results  of  a  long  and  thor- 
ough Investigation  undertaken  Jointly  with 
prominent  International  experts  regarding 
the  medium-term  regional  financing  of  ex- 
ports of  capital  goods.  One  of  the  Items 
on  our  agenda  calls  for  consideration  by  the 
Governors  of  the  recommendations  set  before 
them. 

The  momentous  meeting  at  San  Jos^.  with 
the  participation  of  Presidents  from  the 
five  Central  American  countries.  Panama 
and  the  United  States,  that  Is.  from  seven 
of  our  member  countries,  revitalized  the 
movement  toward  economic  association  on 
the  regional  and  Inter-Amerlcan  levels.  In 
expressing  the  conviction  of  the  participants 
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tbat  "the  greatest  hope  for  development  of 
the  region  lies  In  economic  Integration,"  the 
declaration  of  Ban  Jos*  enunciates  with  re- 
newed faith  an  Irrefutably  valid  aspiration 
for  Latin  America  as  a  whole  and.  In  assert- 
ing that  "the  movement  toward  Integration 
Is  in  Itself  an  effort  which  lays  the  founda- 
tions for  regional  planning  wherein  common 
sectoral  plans  will  serve  as  points  of  depar- 
ture." It  offers  a  unique  indication  for  cur 
future  progress. 

Hence.  It  U  no  accident  that  this  year  the 
theme  of  our  traditional  roundtables  refers 
to  the  fin.onclal  aspects  of  hemispheric  Inte- 
gration, for  the  elucidation  of  which  we  rely 
on  prominent  experts  and  businessmen  from 
Europe,  the  United  States  and  Latin  America 
here  present,  for  whose  participation  I  am, 
of  course,  most  grateful. 

Our  Institution  was  established  with  the 
clear  understanding  that  our  work  should  be 
projected  and  oriented  on  a  hemispheric 
scale.  This  Is  expressed  In  the  letter  of  our 
charter,  It  Is  revealed  In  the  spirit  of  service 
of  oor' staff  and  It  Is  ratified  by  our  own 
financial  and  technical  experience.  Our 
bank  Is  becoming,  on  an  ever  Increasing 
scale,  the  agent  through  which  experiences 
In  economic  and  social  programing  and 
financing  are  transferred  from  one  country 
to  another  and  from  one  region  to  another. 

As  a  means  of  consolidating  this  process, 
the  bank  has  given  priority  to  Its  operations 
in  certain  regions  of  the  hemisphere.  This 
idea  Is  best  demonstrated  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  earmarked  for  technical  and 
financial  assistance  in  the  relatively  less  de- 
veloped nations  and  areas  of  Latin  America. 
During  the  past  2  years  we  have  contributed 
the  sizable  sum  of  $85  million  for  Central 
American  development:  we  have  associated 
ourselves  with  the  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Brazilian  northeast  through 
financing  operations  aggregating  $50  million; 
we  are  contributing  $34  million  to  overcome 
the  economic  and  social  underdevelopment 
of  Ecuador.  Let  us  not  fall  to  mention  that 
we  have  to  date  allotted  more  than  $54  mil- 
lion to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  which  together 
have  a  population  of  about  6  mlllloia 
Inhabitants. 

The  Governors  present  here  today  are  well 
aware  of  the  concern  and,  false  modesty 
aside,  the  devotion  of  our  Institution  to  the 
task  of  helping  surmount  underdevelopment 
factors  In  other  areas  of  the  hemisphere. 
Activities  of  broader  scope  and  more  positive 
results  have  been  hampered  In  certain  areas 
by  unresolved  limitations,  which  are  In  turn 
the  reflection  of  precarious  conditions  ac- 
companying their  development  process. 

OTIIES    ASPECTS    0»   LATIN    AMERICAN    FINANCING 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Inter-Amer- 
lcan Development  Bank  came  Into  existence 
at  an  auspicious  time,  and.  In  a  sense,  as  the 
characteristic  offspring  of  an  age.  A  direct 
forerunner  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  In  the 
midst  of  the  events  to  which  that  collective 
policy  owca  Its  existence  and  to  which  It  in 
turn  gives  rise.  It  has  acquired  a  more  pro- 
found meaning  and  a  much  \ aster  scope  than 
could  have  been  anticipated  at  Its  inception. 
The  Bank  has  ccafced  to  be  a  mere  financial 
mechanism — although  an  Important  and 
effective  one — to  become  the  dynamic  nucleus 
of  a  collective  effort  aimed  at  economic  and 
social  achievement.  This  Is  why  It  has  also 
become  a  center  of  petition  and  hope,  at 
times  out  of  proportion  to  the  nature  of  our 
Institution. 

It  was  Inevitable  that  our  activities  should 
lag  behind  the  actual  possibilities  of  attack- 
ing the  entire  problem  of  Latin  America. 
That  Is  why  we  share  the  deep  concern  of 
many  of  our  statesmen  at  eo  critical  a  Junc- 
ture for  the  entire  hemisphere,  which  con- 
stitutes an  obstacle  to  better  understanding 
between  owi  developing  countries  and  the 
more  highly  Industrialized  nations.  How- 
ever, we  must  not  confuse  Justified  appre- 
hensions of   this  sort   with   the  attitude  of 


those  from  within  our  countries  who.  because 
of  a  false  notion  of  their  countries'  real  con- 
tribution to  the  creation  of  better  living  con- 
ditions, seek  to  shift  the  burden  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  other  countries.  History 
records  no  Instance  of  a  society  that  has 
succeeded  in  relieving  itself  of  its  own  duties 
and  hardships  by  finding  another  society, 
however  wealthy,  to  meet  all  of  its  needs  for 
establishing  progress  and  well-being  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

That  is  why  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  Bank  by  itself  to  over- 
come our  slow  rate  of  growth,  which  results 
not  only  from  adverse  conditions  In  the  raw 
material  market,  but  also  from  a  legacy, 
typical  of  underdeveloped  countries,  from 
preceding  generations  of  leaders  who  had  no 
clear  understanding  of  how  to  promote  eco- 
nomically sound  and  socially  Just  develop- 
ment. The  Inter-Amerlcan  Bank  alone  can- 
not solve  problems  of  fiscal  deficits  and 
limited  mobilization  of  domestic  resources, 
often  caused  by  adverse  conditions  of  for- 
eign trade.  Inequitable  and  antiquated  tax 
systems,  and  Inadequate  financial  policies. 
"The  Inter-Amerlcan  Bank  with  its  bare  3 
years  of  ejdstence  and  Its  limited  resources 
cannot  be  expected  to  offset  the  fact  that  our 
hemisphere  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  create 
conditions  more  propitious  to  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  productive  efforts  of  local 
entrepreneurs  and  foreign  capital. 

Another  source  of  concern,  gentlemen,  is 
that  in  certain  Influential  circles  of  the  more 
advanced  countries  a  dangerous  discourage- 
ment Is  setting  In  regarding  the  prospects  of 
cooperating  with  Latin  America,  thus  dimin- 
ishing the  effects  of  a  beneficent  association 
with  those  centers  which  have,  by  virtue  of 
their  history,  been  able  to  accumulate  su- 
perior productive  elements,  techniques,  and 
financial  resources.  It  has  been  Insistently 
reiterated,  usually  basclessly,  that  Latin 
America  Is  not  taking  the  steps  necessary  to 
overcome  the  limitations  of  its  own  back- 
wardness. To  insist  thusly  is  to  blind  one- 
self— more  through  Ignorance  than  bad  faith, 
we  believe — to  the  fact  that  the  past  decades 
of  this  century  represent  an  uru-emlttlng 
struggle  by  all  our  societies  to  create  politi- 
cal, social,  and  economic  Institutions  more  in 
keeping  with  contemporary  demands. 

One  of  the  basic  aims  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  policy  Is  precisely  the  moderniza- 
tion and  revision  of  institutional  structtires 
in  the  Latin  American  countries  with  a  view 
to  adapting  them  to  the  new  economic  and 
social  objectives  set  forth  in  the  act  of  Bogota 
and  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  Fre- 
quently overlooked  is  the  widespread  agree- 
ment by  almost  all  our  countries  to  expedite 
this  process.  At  times  observers  simply  fall 
to  understand  the  very  nature  of  the  changes 
sought  in  the  belief  that  wlthfh  a  few  short 
weeks  or  months  our  countries  can  replace 
or  modernize  their  entire  institutional  struc- 
tures. 

There  Is  no  place  In  this  brief  report,  for  a 
detailed  analysis  of  this  matter,  which  has 
been  exhaustively  dealt  with  in  the  current 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  report  submitted 
to  the  Governors  early  In  March  of  this  year. 
Illustrating  the  Inter-American  Bank's  reso- 
lute participation  In  this  process. 

We  should  like  only  to  mention  that,  since 
the  close  of  1960.  laws  have  been  enacted  in 
10  countries  In  the  region  designed  to  intro- 
duce important  structural  reforms  In  their 
present  tax  systems:  in  12  countries,  the  in- 
come tax  systems  have  been  Improved  and. 
In  general,  in  a  total  of  15  nations,  significant 
tax  reforms  have  been  introduced.  In  7 
countries,  moreover,  the  necessary  legal 
measures  have  been  taken  to  permit  revision 
of  the  agrarian  structure;  10  Latin  American 
countries  already  possess  legal  Instruments 
for  modifying  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions In  rural  areas. 

During  1961  and  1962.  six  new  national 
hotxslng  authorities  were  created  to  launch 
the  execution  of  housing  programs;   during 


the  same  period,  revisions  were  made  in  the 
operational  systems  of  most  existing  agencies 
In  this  field,  with  a  view  to  focxising  their 
activities  on  low-income  groups.  Dtiring 
the  past  24  months  we  have  seen  9  Latin 
American  countries  establish  national  or  re- 
gional Institutions  to  execute  projects  or 
programs  dealing  with  water  Eupply  or  sani- 
tation services:  in  the  same  period,  five  coun- 
tries have  revised  the  regulations  governing 
activities  of  the  Institutions  responsible  for 
providing  these  services. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  positive 
steps  taken  with  regard  to  programing,  as 
attested  by  the  establishment  In  slightly  over 
2  years  of  10  national  planning  Institutions 
and  by  the  incipient  execution  d  6  new 
national  programs  of  social  and  economic 
development. 

The  foregoing  measures  point  to  a  com- 
pletely new  orientation.  However,  while 
noting  these  positive  changes,  we  are  yet 
aware  of  certain  inflexibilities  and  limita- 
tions in  our  tax  and  adminiEtrative  systems 
that  hinder  better  utilization  and  applica- 
tion of  foreign  resources,  and  can  realize  the 
extent  of  the  burden  such  shortcomings  place 
on  the  development  process. 

It  is  inctimbent  on  all  who  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  preparing  and  executing  de- 
velopment plans  to  take  due  account  of  these 
factors.  International  institutions  can  play 
a  vital  role  by  collaborating  with  our  gov- 
ernments in  overcoming  these  limitations. 
The  technical  and  financial  assistance  of 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  Bank  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be.  an  Important  Incentive  and 
aid  in  promoting  the  Institutional  reforms 
deemed  necessary.  Nevertheless,  we  believe 
this  fundamental  task,  one  of  the  thorniest 
confronting  all  countries  In  process  of  de- 
velojMnent,  can  be  completed  only  through 
the  unremitting  and  organized  efforts  of  cvir 
societies  themselves. 

To  achieve  collective  well-being,  however, 
it  Is  not  enough  to  prepare  a  policy  of  social 
reform.  The  cumulative  experience  of  our 
countries  highlights  the  need  for  making 
rational  vise  of  available  productive  factors 
within  a  framework  of  financial  and  mone- 
tary stability. 

At  the  time  of  my  election  as  president  of 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  Bank,  3  years  ago  in 
San  Salvador,  I  outlined  the  institution's 
future  fields  of  activity,  by  stating  that  "I 
believe  there  can  be  no  optimum  utilization 
of  any  resources  we  may  facilitate  in  an 
atmosphere  of  Inflation  and  financial  dis- 
order. I  come  from  a  country  that  has 
suffered  economic  stagnation  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  cancer  of  infiation.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  the  statistics  for  the 
hemisphere  which  categorically  refute  the 
thesis  that  Inflation  is  an  appropriate  tech- 
nique or  procedure  for  stimulating  the 
growth  of  the  economy.  Inflation,  whether 
latent  and  hidden,  gradual  and  permanent 
or  explosive  and  uncontrolled.  Is  always  an 
enemy  of  growth.  Consistent  with  the  solid 
basis  which  we  will  give  to  this  organiza- 
tion we  must,  in  our  credit  policy,  be  diligent 
In  analyzing  the  overall  economic  and 
financial  conditions.  It  Is  a  known  fact  that 
these  conditions  directly  affect  a  country's 
present  and  future  pajment  capacity. 

The  Intensity  and  effects  of  inflationary 
pressure  has  varied  from  country  to  country, 
according  to  the  varying  composition  of  their 
Imports  and  exports  and  the  different 
policies  they  have  followed,  including  the 
divergent  effects  the  same  policy  has  some- 
times produced  in  different  countries.  Some 
countries  have  successfully  avoided  these 
reefs  and  achieved  comparative  monetary 
stability,  together  with  a  satisfactory  de- 
velopment rate.  In  other  cases,  though  it 
was  possible  to  maintain  monetary  stability. 
there  was  no  appreciable  economic  growth 
There  were  also  countries  that  purposely 
made  use  of  inflation  to  finance  their  de- 
velopment and,  while  some  achcived  a  tem- 
porary  favorable  rate   of   growth,   based   on 
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In  evaluating  the  milieu  In  which  our  op- 
eratlona  will  be  conducted  In  the  Immediate 
future,  we  must  be  realistic  and  realize  that 
It  will  be  difficult  to  bring  to  an  abrupt  halt 
the  collective  processes  of  adjustment  and 
readjustment   characteristic   of    the    type    of 


two  periods  an  average  of  $218  mUllon  per 


the  mobilization  of  hitherto  Inadequately 
exploited  productive  resources  In  an  expand- 
ing market,  most  of  them  only  saw  their 
problems  grow  worse  and,  In  some  Instances, 
their  domestic  levels  of  employment  and  In- 
come decline.  It  can  be  said  that  at  the 
present  time,  however,  there  Is  a  generally 
prevalent  conviction  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere that  monetary  and  financial  stability 

are  a  sine  qua  non  for  orderly  development     a  long  and  painful  period  of  time.     We  are      essential   conditions  of  "po"irtTcarrnd"«r-~?^ 
of  our  economics.     It  Is  Interesting  to  note      aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  the  only  region      equilibrium-absolute   prerequisites   for  , 
that   monetary   and    financial      stability— an      of  the  Western  World  with  extensive,  perma-       vestment— contributed       -     ^        '^*   ^°^  'n 
Important   Index  of  the  stability   factors  In 
any    economy — have   remained   constant    for 
the   past    10   years   in    eight   Latin   American 
countries,   two  of  our  countries   have  made 
but  one  readjustment  In  their  exchange  rates 
since   1950.   three  others   have  been  success- 
fully conducting  stabilization   programs  for 
more  than  6  years,  while  the  other  countries 
have   made,   or    are   now    making,   strenuous 
efforts  to  counter  inflationary  pressures  and 
balance  their  economies. 

We    believe   our   countries   have   learned    a 
great  deal  In  recent  years  through  recognl 


annum,  averaged  $612  million  per  annual 
the  second  period,  primarily  owing  to  hea^ 
Investments    In    mining    and    petroleum   in 
those  years. 
It    U   a   well-known    fact   that    after   \(Mn 
clvlIlzaUon    we    live   In.     It   wUl    be    equally      these  private  InvestmenU  declined    Darti 
difficult  to  create  rapidly  a  setting  similar  to      larly  In  the  last  sector.     As  we  noted  ear'i 
that  achieved  by  the  advanced  societies  over       the    absence    In    certain    countries    of  'th*^' 


.  to  this         DrOCMa 

nent    characteristics    of    underdevelopment.  However.  It  Is  Interesting  to  observe  thatT 

It  Is  this  very  difference  between   the  scale  analysis  by  sectors  of  Investment  shows  th.^ 

of  values  on  which  our  communities  live  or  net   Investments   In    the   manufacturing  i" 
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to  which  they  aspire  and  our  faulty  Immedi- 
ate material  basis  that  constitutes  not  only 
a  factor  of  Imbalance  but  also  a  spur  and 
dynamic  force  In  our  progress.  This  mis- 
trustful and  stisplclous  attitude  vls-a-vls  our 
countries  has  been  a  constant  factor 
throughout  the  entire  history  of  our  coun- 
tries. Suffice  It  to  say  that  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, too.  at  a  time  when  we  were  beginning 
to  consolidate  our  existence  as  republics, 
tlon  and  evaluation  of  the  positive  aspects  of  doubts  were  entertained  about  the  ability  of 
stabilization    programs.      To   be   frank,    they      these  young  nations  to  carve  out  their  own 

have   also   learned   that    these   programs   are      destinies   as  civilized   and   Independent    free  >,        k  

unequal   to   achle\t^ent   of   the   stated    ob-     republics.     Aa    Andres    Bello,    the    eminent      ^  region   a  broadly   promising  field 

Jectlves  unless  thef  form   part  of  a  broader      Venezuelan  who  hua  left  a  rare  legacy  to  all  foreign   capital   from   the   standpoint  of 

economic   policy    Uklng   Into   account  other     our  countries,   noted   In    the   middle   of  the      '^vestment    opportunities.       One    of    these 


dustry.  which  averaged  75  million  a  year 
during  the  1957  59  period,  exceeded  100  mil- 
Hon   during   the  3-year  period    1960  62. 

Tlie  flow  of  European  capital,  for  Its  part 
expanded  slowly  but  continually  over  the 
last  decade  up  to  1955.  when  It  began  to 
accelerate.  For  example,  direct  Investmenu 
by  West  Germany,  which  averaged  t23  mil- 
lion a  year  from  1952  to  1960.  reached  an 
average  of  |50  mUllon  In   1961   and  1962. 

It  must  be  considered  that  two  processes 
are  currently  combining  in  Latin  America  to 


conditions  necessary  to  development.  In  our 
opinion,  tendencies  toward  monetary  and 
financial  discipline  will  be  strengthened  by 
the  proposed  solutions  attached  to  develop- 
ment programs,  as  the  experience  of  several 
of  our  member  countries  Is  currently  demon- 
strating. 

It  has  been  customary.  In  Judging  our  so- 
cieties, to  parrot  the  familiar  notion  of  a 
spectacular  flight  of  capital.  This  fallacy 
has  been  greatly  abetted  by  the  physical  Im- 
possibility of  reducing  to  quantitative  terms, 
based  on  reliable  statistics,  the  volume  of 
this  movement  of  capital.  The  unfamlUarlty 
of  many  foreign  observers  with  our  true  fi- 
nancial status  Is  Illustrated  by  a  financial 
publication  of  world  renown,  which  seized 
upon  a  figure  of  $10  billion  as  a  supposed 
total  of  deposits  In  Switzerland  from  Latin 
America.  The  extent  to  which  this  figure  Is 
exaggerated  becomes  evident  when  It  Is  con- 
'^"«^dered  that,  according  to  International 
Monettiry  Fund  figures,  total  sight  and  time 
deposits  of  the  entire  Swiss  banking  system, 
held  by  residents  and  foreigners  alike, 
amounted  to  little  over  $11  billion  at  the  close 
of  1962.  If  the  former  figure  were  correct, 
this  would  mean  that  almost  100  percent  of 
Swiss  deposits  belonged  to  resldenu  of  South 
America. 


last  century: 

•'Few  have  failed  to  predict  that,  to  reach 
this  happy  goal,  we  would  have  to  traverse 
a  road  beset  by  thorns  and  bathed  In  blood; 
that  our  lnexf>erlence  In  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment would  necessarily  entail  much  vacil- 
lation within  our  states;  and  that  until 
succeeding  generations  had  wiped  out  the 
memory  of  the  vlclousness  of  the  colonial 
period,  we  would  be  an«ble  to  glimpse  the 
first  dawning  of  prospertty.  Others,  to  the 
contrary,  have  denied  us  eVtn  the  possibility 
of  leading  our  own  existence  In  the  shadow 
of  free  Institutions  which  they  have  t>elleved 
to  be  diametrically  opposed  to  all  the  ele- 
ments that  can  constitute  the  Hlspano- 
Amerlcan  governments.  In  America,  the 
state  of  uneasiness  and  vacillation  that  has 
alarmed  these  friends  of  humanity  Is  entirely 
transitory  In  nature  Obstacles  that  appear 
Invincible  will  gradually  disappear;  the 
guiding  principles,  without  altering  their 
substance,  will  be  modified  externally  as 
required  to  suit  the  special  position  of  each 
nation.  America  will  play  on  the  world 
stage  the  distinguished  role  to  which  It  is 
destined  by  virtue  of  Its  vast  territory,  the 
precious  and  varied  fruits  of  Its  soli  and  the 
great  potential  for  prosperity  it  contains." 

A  further  concern  of  the  Latin  American 


One    of 

processes  Is  Industrial  development  within 
national  boundaries,  the  result  of  a  delib- 
erate policy  of  economic  diversification. 
The  other  factor  Is  economic  integration, 
undertaken  In  an  effort  to  expand  the  re- 
gional market  for  the  very  purpose  of  fa- 
vorlng  such  Industrial  development  It  is 
superfluous  to  dwell  on  the  vast  posfilbllitles 
for  Industrial  Investment  offered  by  the  Inte- 
grated market  of  the  region  If  It  Is  borne  In 
mind  that,  precisely  In  the  countries  offering 

the      broadest     Latin-American      markets 

Argentina.  Brazil,  and  Mexico — foreign  capi- 
tal has  In  recent  years  evinced  a  market 
preference  for  that  sector. 

Of  course,  the  Increased  International  flow 
of  private  Investment  to  our  member  coun- 
tries also  depends  l;\rgely  on  the  Incentive 
policies  adopted  In  this  connection  by  capi- 
tal-exporting countries,  through  favorable 
tax  treatment,  a  program  of  guarantees  In 
cooperation  with  capital-Importing  countries 
or  some  other  means  Hence,  we  are  exceed- 
ingly gratlfled  at  President  Kennedys  re- 
quest to  the  U  S  Congress,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  presentation  of  his  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram for  the  coming  flscal  year,  that  special 
tax  Incentives  be  established  for  new  private 
capital  Investment  In  developing  countries, 
and  that  some  provisions  of  the  Foreign  A»- 


Although    It   is    well    known    that,    in    free      countries   has    been    their   unfavorable   poel-      slstance    Act    be    amended    to    broaden    and 


economies,  large  masses  of  resources  tend  to 
be  displaced  by  short-term  factors,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  experience  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced countries,  it  Is  an  observable  fact  also 
that,  to  the  extent  that  conditions  of  Insta- 
bility and  uncertainty.  In  both  the  political 
and  the  financial  spheres,  are  created  and 
maintained,  our  countries  must  suffer  a 
drain  on  their  monetary  reserves.     Although 


tlon  In  the  competition  for  foreign  resources 
as  compared  to  other  world  regions  Many 
factors,  which  have  been  fully  analyzed  and 
are  equally  well  known,  have  contributed  to 
this  stagnation  of  Latin  America  These 
factors  include  Europe's  reconstruction  re- 
quirements after  the  end  of  the  war.  the 
policy  of  the  European  nations  of  aiding 
chiefly  the  underdeveloped  regions  of  Africa 


clarify   the   program   of  guarantees  for  such 
Investments 

Any  analysis  of  Latin-American  financing 
problems  today  would  be  Incomplete  If  it 
failed  to  consider  the  limiting  p>osltlon  of 
regional  terms  of  trade.  It  Is  an  acknowl- 
edged fact  that  a  disparity  exists  between  the 
sustained  trend  to  higher  prices  for  manu- 
factured goods  and   to  lower  prices  for  raw 


Jeel  [here  U  anyTl^rnatTve'^'^ot  untfl°so''ud      T'^   ^'?    *?.^    '^^   '"*='    '^**   "^'''"^'^   ''^'^      materials      The  persistent  decline  in  revenue 
i^l  :„l,„-!?L_!.!^!l_l  .,.  „°L"°"L'^J!.'*      ^*^*  enjoyed    preference  over   flnanclal    aid.      from  foreign  sources  has  put  greater  dlfflcul- 


and  permanent  conditions  for  economic  prog 
ress  exist — especially  in  the  political  and 
social  aspects — will  the  Investors  of  our  coun- 
tries place  their  capital  permanently  In  their 
native  lands,  and  the  Incentives  necessary 
for  attracting  foreign  capital  be  created. 

The  Inter -American  Bank  Is  effectively 
collaborating  with  Its  member  countries  In 
Implementing  sound  policies  designed  to 
make  the  development  process  more  efficient 
within  a  framework  of  stability.  In  con- 
ducting our  credit  activities  we  have  en- 
deavored to  utilize  our  funds  in  close  coor- 
dination with  domestic  flnanclal  policies, 
giving  special  encouragement  to  the  possl- 
blllty  that  long-term  foreign  aid  can  have 
Interesting  positive  effects  on  the  balance  of 
payments,  public  sector  financing  and,  la 
short,  the  gross  national  product. 


It  cannot  be  disputed  that  this  situation 
has  changed  for  the  better  In  recent  years. 
The  net  flow  Into  Latin  America  of  public 
capital  from  the  United  States  and  interna- 
tional Institutions — excludl.ig  the  Monetary 
Fund — Increased  from  an  average  of  $200 
million  per  annum  In  the  1951-56  period  to 
an  average  of  $310  million  In  the  195&-00 
period. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Bank  and  the  Initiation  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program,  the  flow  of 
public  capital  to  Latin  America  from  Inter- 
national Institutions  and  V3  public  agen- 
cies became  even  heavier.  Net  disburse- 
ments from  these  sources  avera^d  $675  mil- 
lion In  ItMl  and  1962. 

In  turn,  the  net  flow  of  new  private  US. 
capital  which  registered  In  the  flrst  ot  these 


ties  In  the  way  of  domestic  savings,  has 
brought  about  a  loss  of  capacity  to  import — 
particularly  capital  goods — and  has  dimin- 
ished the  Incentive  to  develop  productive 
capacity.  In  this  situation,  foreign  contribu- 
tions tend  not  to  supplement  but  to  replace 
the  mobilization  of  domestic  resources  for 
development. 

The  deterioration  In  the  terms  of  trade 
and  especially  Its  Increased  pace  over  the 
last  5  years,  has  led  to  new  foreign  flnanclal 
problems,  particularly  for  some  countries. 
At  a  recent  DAC  meeting,  the  representatives 
of  the  12  capital-exporting  countries  In  at- 
tendance observed  with  concern  the  fact  that 
annual  debt  servicing  by  the  developing 
countries  has  more  than  doubled  during  the 
past  5  years,  at  an  annual  rate  of  $2  5  bil- 
lion.     In    the    case    ot    Latin    America,    the 


t>alftDce  of  the  foreign  public  debt  for  the 
IDS  member  countries  Increased  from  $3  7 
billion  in  1966  to  $9.2  billion  by  the  end  of 
1962.  Incltidlng  $2.8  billion  In  the  process  of 
utilization.  Debt  service.  In  turn,  rose  from 
approximately  $560  million  In  1955.  equiva- 
lent to  7  4  percent  of  the  value  of  the  exports 
from  those  countries  In  the  same  year,  to  an 
annual  average  of  almost  $1.2  billion  In 
1961-62,  equivalent  to  14  6  i>ercent  of  average 
export  values  during  those  2  years. 

Faced  by  urgent  payment  crises  and  by 
the  need  for  maintaining  a  minimum  de- 
velopment rate,  certain  Latin-American 
countries  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to 
short-  and  medium-term  debts — such  as 
commercial  and  suppliers  credits — often  In 
excess  of  their  Immediate  capacity.  This,  In 
turn,  diminishes  their  chances  of  obtaining 
international  financing,  which  once  again 
drives  them  Into  the  vicious  circle  of  medi- 
um- and  short-term  credits  and»reflnanclng 
operations. 

Reflections  of  this  situation  are  the  Inevi- 
table frictions  in  relations  between  creditors 
and  debtors  and  the  internal  uncertainty 
that  affects  the  psychology  of  public  opinion 
and  hinders  the  initiation  on  execution  of 
programs  designed  to  secure  domestic  sta- 
bility. 

It  was  inevitable  that  this  problem  should 
become  a  source  of  International  and  regional 
concern.  We  trust  that  the  next  Confer- 
ence on  World  Trade,  to  be  held  In  Geneva 
early  In  1964,  will  contribute  effectively  to  a 
solution  of  the  problem  by  suggesting  new 
methods  of  International  collaboration. 

We  understand  that  the  request  made  by 
the  Governor  for  Brazil  to  Include  on  the 
agenda  of  this  meeting  the  point  referring 
to  compensation  of  fluctuations  In  the  prices 
of  basic  commodities  is  related  to  this  con- 
cern. Although  the  p>06slbllitles  of  direct  ac- 
tion In  this  field  do  not  depend  on  the  Bank, 
within  the  present  framework  of  Its  charter, 
we  believe  It  may  be  useful  for  our  countries 
to  outline  their  views  on  this  matter  that 
has  already  been  the  subject  of  extensive 
study  by  other  regional  and  International 
agencies,  particularly  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund,  which  recently  adopted  operat- 
ing procedures  allowing  more  flexible  utUl- 
eatlon  of  lt«  resources  In  the  case  of  financing 
to    offset    reduced    export    earnings. 

Distinguished  Governors,  In  brief  synthesis, 
we  have  attempted  to  present  to  you  the 
essential  happenings  In  the  short  span  cov- 
ered by  our  Institution,  the  factors  and  clr- 
cumstfinces  conditioning  the  sphere  of  Its 
activities  and  the  prospects  we  envisage  for 
the  future,  endeavoring  to  evaluate  prag- 
matically the  facts,  the  aspirations,  and  the 
jK)tentlal  of  our  mission. 

It  woxUd  appear  that  various  events,  some 
chronological  and  others  new  In  content, 
having  conspired  to  serve  as  a  fitting  prelude 
to  our  deliberations.  It  Is  evocative  to  re- 
call that  only  4  days  ago,  Venezuela  com- 
memorated a  new  anniversary  of  Its  national 
affirmation  of  Independence,  which  coincided 
with  our  traditional  Pan  American  Week  In 
all  countries  of  the  region.  Thus,  national 
glories  were  Interwoven  with  the  bonds  of 
hemispheric  solidarity. 

In  recent  months,  all  of  us  who  have  been 
participating  In  International  activities  have 
been  seeking  new  approaches  that  will  bring 
us  through  revision  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
system,  even  closer  to  the  p>olnt  of  activating 
our  growth  and  achieving  our  rightful  stature 
In  relation  to  other  nations. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  been  receiving 
new  information  with  regard  to  the  integra- 
tion which  the  peoples  of  the  Arab  world 
are  rapidly  approaching. 

Having  lived  cloee  to  the  economic,  pwlitl- 
cal,  and  social  process  of  our  countries  In 
recent  years,  thanks  to  the  great  responsi- 
bility with  which  you  have  Invested  me.  I 
would  not  be  sharing  my  full  experience  with 
you  if  I  failed  to  repeat  before  this  meeting, 


as  I  have  done  on  the  most  diverse  occasions, 
that  the  process  of  Latin  American  Integra- 
tion on  all  Its  levels  Is  the  only  dynamic  force 
that  can  lead  our  countries  rapidly  not  only 
to  their  Indispensable  Internal  mattirlty,  but 
above  all  to  their  true  and  rightful  place  In 
the  concert  of  great  nations  and  associations 
constituting  the  free  world.  Fortunately. 
Latin  America  has  already  set  Its  course 
along  this  path. 

Some  years  ago,  R6mulo  Betancourt  said: 
"•  •  •  from  the  Mexican  border  south  to 
Cape  Horn,  a  p>owerful  movement  of  redemp- 
tion has  arisen.  The  goal  It  seeks  1b  the 
Integration  of  a  single  Latin  American  front 
which  will,  without  diminishing  the  essential 
sovereign  attributes  of  each  of  Its  component 
nations,  affirm  and  establish  In  every  one  a 
representative,  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, promote  the  coordinated  development 
of  Its  individual  economies,  and  overcome  Its 
inferior  "status  as  a  secondary  pxDwer  In  the 
field  of  international  relations  •  •  •.  Like 
every  nation  that  played  an  Important  role 
at  one  i>olnt  In  Its  history,  Venezuela  Is  po- 
tentially suited  to  ample,  large-scale  under- 
takings. Isolationist  chauvinism  Is  foreign 
to  Its  mass  i)sychology,  and  it  bears  firmly 
Implanted  the  concept  so  aptly  expressed  In 
the  national  anthem,  'America  exists  as  a 
nation."  " 


Addrcss  by  the  Honorable  David  E.  Bell. 
Alternate  Governor  for  the  UNmro 
States  in  the  Poitrth  Plenart  Session, 
April  25,  1963 

I 

I  am  especially  glad  that  my  flrst  trip  to 
Latin  America  as  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  brings  me  to 
VeneBuela.  This  country  stands  In  the  van- 
guard of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Under 
the  leadership  of  its  farslghted  and  valiant 
Chief  Executive,  President  Romulo  Betan- 
court, Venezuela  anticipated  the  principles 
and  goals  that  came  to  be  enshrined  In  the 
Charter  of  the  Punta  del  Este.  Since  the 
signing  of  the  charter,  this  nation  has  main- 
tained its  developmental  drive  In  the  face  of 
continuing  and  violent  attempts  to  disrupt 
Its  progress.  President  Betancourt's  stir- 
ring address  at  the  Inaugural  session  of  this 
Conference  made  It  clear  that  Venezuela  will 
continue  on  this  road. 

The  Inter-American  Bank,  as  a  prime  Insti- 
tution for  the  realization  of  the  goals  of  the 
Alliance,  thus  has  done  well  in  selecting 
Venezuela  for  the  site  of  Its  fourth  annual 
meeting.  Permit  me,  Mr.  President,  to  ex- 
press my  delegation's  and  my  Government's 
appreciation  for  the  hospitality  extended  lis 
and  the  splendid  arrangements  made  by'^he 
Government  of  Venezuela  for  this  Conference. 

u 

The  Bank's  operations  this  past  year — from 
all  its  capital  sources — add  up  to  another 
successful  record.  From  all  Its  resources  the 
Bank  authorized  68  loans  totaling  $329,393,- 
000.  Considering  the  careful  analysis  that 
has  to  be  made  of  each  loan  application,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  authorized  loans 
represent  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  appli- 
cations that  had  to  be  reviewed,  the  Bank's 
staff  has  earned  a  "well  done"  from  all  mem- 
ber countries. 

The  Bank's  record  has  been  very  good  also 
In  the  help  It  has  given  Latin  American 
countries  to  build  developmental  Institu- 
tions and  to  Introduce  administrative  and 
social  reforms.  Through  effective  adminis- 
tration of  Its  loans,  the  Bank  has  been  In- 
strumental In  the  creation  or  Improvement 
of  many  such  organs — among  them  develop- 
ment banks,  housing  Institutes,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  agrarian  credit  organiza- 
tions. It  has  also  aided  significantly  In  re- 
structuring antiquated  fiscal,  agrarian,  and 
administrative   systems. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  writers  of 
the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Bste  were  right  when 


they  called  for  basic  reforms  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica's eocletles.  Among  these  are:  Fair  and 
effective  tax  legislation;  a  high  standard  of 
professionalism  In  public  administration; 
changes  In  land  tenure,  extension  of  agrlcul- 
ttiral  credit  and  the  Introduction  of  modern 
farm  techniques  designed  to  raise  the  pro- 
duction as  well  as  the  living  standards  of 
Latin  America's  vast  farm  population.  Such 
reforms,  soundly  conceived  and  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  each  country,  are  essential  If 
the  resources  we  are  marshaling  under  the 
Alliance  are  to  be  used  In  meaningful  and 
effective  ways. 

My  Government  finds  special  encourage- 
ment In  the  reception  accorded  to  the  Bank's 
first  two  bond  Issues  In  the  capital  markets 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  Bank 
thus  has  proved  Itself  to  be  an  effective 
mechanism  for  attracting  private  foreign  re- 
sources Into  Latin  America  for  economic 
development  and  the  International  financial 
community  has  demonstrated  Its  confidence 
in  the  soundness  of  this  Institution. 

The  Banks  imaginative  approach  to  Its 
Job  Is  reflected  In  the  efforts  It  has  made  to 
obtain  supplementary  credits  from  European 
countries  for  development  projects  which  It 
Is  helping  to  finance. 

The  Increasing  Interest  of  Europ>ean  gov- 
ernments and  Investors  In  Latin  America 
Is  Indeed  encouraging.  We  hope  that  Euro- 
pean and  other  industrialized  nations  will 
continue  to  broaden  their  participation  In 
International  development  assistance.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Latin  American  countries 
must  be  on  guard  lest  the  terms  of  assist- 
ance from  any  source  create  a  burden  for  the 
futiu-e  that  Latin  America  shotUd  not  be 
asked  to  bear.  It  would  not  be  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  to  the  balance-of-pajrments 
problem  of  member  countries  for  the  Bank 
to  make  long-term  development  loans  while 
other  sources  limit  their  financing  to  short- 
and  medium-term  credits. 

The  Bank  has  moved  very  rapidly  in  the 
allocation  of  its  own  resources.  Accordingly, 
we  have  asked  the  VS.  Congress  to  author- 
ize support  of  a  substantial  expansion  of  the 
resources  of  the  Bank,  which  Is  seeking  a  $1 
billion  increase  In  callable  capital  and  a  1- 
year  expansion  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Oper- 
ations by  $73  million.  Furthermore,  most 
of  the  $394  million  of  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund  have  been  committed.  In  view 
of  this,  President  Kennedy  has  asked  the 
Congress  for  $200  million  to  c^ptinue  the 
work  of  the  Inter-American  Program  for 
Social  Progress,  Including  the  trust  fund 
and  special  technical  activities  by  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States. 

All  this  Is  evidence  that  the  Bank  has 
moved  fast  In  meeting  the  responsibilities 
which  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Community  has 
entrusted  to  It.  Indeed,  it  Is  because  of  its 
rapid  progress  that  the  question  arises 
whether  the  structtire  of  the  Bank's  early 
years  will  be  adequate  for  Its  new  and  broad- 
er responsibilities. 

As  we  review  the  Bank's  record,  we  should 
examine  the  present  lending  mechanism 
with  Its  three  windows — ordinary  resources, 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations,  and  the 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund — to  see  whether 
It  might  not  be  better  to  simplify  the  appa- 
ratus while  retaining  the  flexibility  we  all 
want  It  to  have.  The  United  States  accord- 
ingly supports  the  proposal  that  t&e  Execu- 
tive Directors  make  a  study  of  the  structure 
that  will  be  most  suitable  and  .efficient  as  the 
Bank  broadens  Its  range  of  activity. 

The  Bank  has  become  one  of  the  main  In- 
struments of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  community 
for  financing  the  development  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. Its  charter  anticipated  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  subsequently  In  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este.  Its  membership  Is  also 
the  membership  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
All  of  Its  operations  serve  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  goals  of  the  Alliance.     In  short, 
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ihia  Bank  has  b«com«  B  Baneo  d«  U  All- 
Anza — the  Bank  of  tbo  Alliance — and  ihMa  a 
central  operating  element  of  thia  great 
endeaTor. 

President  Herrera'a  Imaginative  conduct  oC 
the  offlce  baa  had  a  powerful  effect  In  stimu- 
lating thought  and  opening  up  new  ap- 
proaches In  the  area  of  economic  Integration 
and  In  rallying  public  aupport  throughout 
the  Americas  for  the  principles  and  programs 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  In  his  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  this  Institution  in  the 
past  year  he  has  made  it  emphaUcally  clear 
that  this  Alliance  la  first  and  foremost  a 
Latin  American  program;  that  It  depends  for 
success  on  the  performance  of  all  the  nations 
that  make  up  the  membership  and  that 
Inter-Amerlcan  Institutions  must  be  the 
prime   contributors   to  Its   progress. 

m 

The  United  States  has  geared  Its  policy, 
with  respect  to  the  Alliance,  to  this  concept 
and  we  shall  continue  to  meet  the  com- 
mitments we  have  undertaken  under  the 
charter,  to  provide  the  margin  that  Is  vital 
to  success.  It  Is,  of  course,  only  a  margin. 
In  his  recent  message  to  the  Congress  on 
free  world  defense  and  assistance  programs. 
President  Kennedy  outlined  a  series  of  ob- 
jectives designed  to  Improve  US.  perform- 
ance In  these  programs.  One  of  them  Is  the 
application  of  "stricter  standards  of  selec- 
tivity and  self-help  In  aiding  developing 
cotintrlee."  In  relation  to  Latin  America, 
the  President  said:  "In  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  In  partlcxilar  •  •  •  emphasis  Is 
placed  upon  self-help  and  self -reform  by 
the  recipients  themselves,  using  our  aid  as 
a  catalyst  for  progress." 

It  seems  to  me  useful  to  remind  ourselves 
that  the  eesenUal  nobility  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  lies  in  the  recognition  of  all 
its  members  that  the  goal  la  genuine  eco- 
nomic Independence  with  social  Jiistlce  In 
the  framework  of  pollUcal  freedom  for  all 
the  nations  of  Latin  America.  This  means 
that  external  aid  should  be  so  conceived  and 
administered  as  to  outlive  Its  usefulness  as 
soon  as  possible,  with  countries  satisfying 
their  needs  for  capital  Imports  thereafter  by 
recourse  to  normal  world  capital  markets, 
including  International  financial  institu- 
tions, foreign  private  investment  and  other 
sources. 

Clearly,  foreign  assistance  of  and  by  it- 
self— no  matter  how  soundly  administered — 
is  only  one  external  ingredient  In  the  for- 
mula for  success.  Latin  America's  foreign 
trade  requires  urgent  attention.  A  stabler 
income  from  the  conunodltles  it  exports 
and  greater  diversification  of  the  products 
It  can  bring  to  the  markets  of  the  world 
are  vital  elements  In  the  development  equa- 
tion. These  problems  must  be  attacked  with 
a  greater  sense  of  urgency  as  an  essential 
part  of  this  program. 

The  role  for  private  investment  In  Latin 
American  economic  and  social  development 
is  still  another  area  which  needs  urgent  at- 
tenUon.  Here  again,  the  activities  of  this 
Bonk  and  our  own  policies  coincide.  Loans 
from  the  ordinary  resources  of  this  Insti- 
tution to  private  enterprise  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, as  well  as  investments  from  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations  and  the  Social  Prog- 
ress Trust  Fund  in  cooperatives  and  inter- 
mediate credit  institutions  reflect  the  aware- 
ness of  the  Bank  that  the  main  Impetus  for 
the  creation  of  new  Job  opportunities  must 
come  from  private  initiative. 

We  hope  that  the  Bank  will  further  In- 
crease its  efforts  in  this  area,  that  the  Latin 
American  governments  will  facilitate  these 
activities  and  that  full  information  on  the 
availabUlty  of  credits  will  be  conveyed  to 
the  btisiness  and  banking  communities. 
Thus  the  contribution  of  private  enterprise 
to  rapid  economic  development  could  be 
greatly  stimulated. 

In  addition,  a  substantial  amount  of  pri- 
vate Investment  from  abnxul  Is  indispensa- 


ble. We  are  all  aware  that  funds  from  pri- 
vate sources  at  the  present  time,  are  not 
forthcoming  at  the  rate  at  which  they  are 
needed.  PoUttcal  InstabUlty.  a  lack  of  hos- 
pitality to  foreign  capital  borne  of  suspicions 
bred  In  the  past  and  excessive  reluctance 
among  potential  Investors  both  in  Latin 
Ajnerlca  and  abroad  to  take  what  appear  to 
be  more  than  ordinary  risks — these  factors 
contribute  to  the  Inadequate  flow  of  private 
capital  Into  the  region.  My  Government  Is 
staking  an  amendment  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  for  a  trial  i>erlod  to  grant  U  S.  In- 
ve^  tors  a  tax  credit  for  new  investments  In 
developing  countries  This  credit  also  would 
apply  to  some  extent  to  reinvestments  of 
earnings  In  those  countries.  President  Ken- 
nedy also  is  requesting  changes  in  the  law 
designed  to  broaden  and  clarify  existing  pro- 
grams of  Investment  guar.uitees.  I  trust 
that  the  Latin  American  governments  and 
ourselves  can  cooperate  more  and  more  effec- 
tively in  this  whole  area  of  encouraging 
private  foreign  investment,  and  particularly 
In  the  conclusion  of  Investment  guarantee 
agreements  which  will  contribute  so  much 
to  this  end. 

Such  policies  win  tend  to  dispel  both  legit- 
imate fears  and  unreasonable  worries  on 
the  p«u-t  of  private  investors.  None  of  us. 
Latin  .\mer leans  or  North  Americans,  can 
afford  the  luxury  of  blind  adherence  to  any 
dogma.  Instead,  each  developing  country 
must  find  the  proportion  of  the  private  and 
the  public  sectors  that  most  productively 
and  efficiency  serves  Its  needs.  The  expe- 
rience of  recent  dec;\de8  has  supplied  ample 
evidence  that  tlie  road  to  progress  in  a  frame- 
work of  political  freedom  Is  the  road  of  the 
mixed  economy. 

My  delegation  sees  potential  usefulness  for 
the  Bank  In  the  field  of  export  financing. 
We  have  studied  with  great  Interest  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  on  this 
subject,  which  grew  out  of  a  proposal  made 
by  the  Government  of  Brazil. 

The  United  States  believes  that  at  the 
present  time,  such  activities  by  the  Bank 
should  be  carried  on  within  defined  criteria 
and  on  an  experimental  basis.  Bank  funds 
could,  in  our  view,  be  used  to  finance  the 
export  of  capital  goods  normally  financed  on 
medlimi  term,  among  the  LAtln-Amerlcan 
countries.  Such  financing  should  be  made 
available  to  countries  that  are  reducing  bar- 
riers to  trade  and  whose  policies  encourage 
the  growth  of  diversified  exports. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  make  the  wisest 
possible  use  of  its  resources,  the  Bank  should 
enter  this  field  only  when  other  financing 
sources  are  Inadequate;  and  In  all  cases  It 
shoxild  do  so  only  as  a  partner  with  local 
Institutions.  That  way.  the  Bank  can  help 
mobilize  Internal  financial  resources  of  the 
Latin  American  member  countries  for  the 
pursuit  of  objectives  to  which  we  are  all 
committed. 

With  this  In  mind.  I  would  like  to  make 
clear  that  the  United  SUtes  Is  glad  to  sup- 
port the  resolution  which  has  been  worked 
out  relating  to  the  financing  of  capital  goods. 
nr 
Tlie  Bank,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  and  many  colleagues  of  ours 
in  national.  Inter-American  and  Internation- 
al Institutions  are  constantly  pia^ued  by 
problems  that  stand  In  the  way  of  quicker 
Implementation  of  projects.  At  times,  we 
become  frustrated  and  perhaps  even  short- 
tempered  because  outside  observers  or  new- 
comers to  our  business  criticize  our  Institu- 
tions on  this  score  unaware  of  how  intensely 
we   are  working  to  cut  down  tlmelag. 

Turning  to  the  relationship  of  disburse- 
ments to  commitments,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  can  Isolate  three  distinct  problem  areas, 
and  point  to  possible  impxrovements. 

On  quits  a  few  occasions  this  Bank,  like 
my  Government  and  other  lenders,  has  made 
loans    without    adequate    advance    prcpara- 
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tlon.  We  have  done  so  when  ImpatJeoos  ~. 
our  part  or  frustraUon  on  the  part^t?^ 
country  concerned—and  sometime.  bL^ 
had  buut  up  psychological  prewursT^ 
quick  action.  But  I  believe  you  wiii  ^ 
With  me  that.  Invariably,  such  quicklv  bIlT 
commitments  led  to  lengthy  reevaluao^ 
with  even  greater  friuitratlons  in  the  iwJ' 
I  think  the  evidence  u  ample  by  no«  . 
counsel  us  against  being  tempted  bv  th 
pressures  of  the  moment,  against  sacrificing 
sound  evaluation  to  seeming  psycholoel^ 
necessities,  and  to  do  the  Job  thoroughlv  a,!, 
emclently  In  the  Interest  of  the  qulck^ 
p<jsslble  end  result— the  finished  project 

In  other  cases,  loan  agreements  were  *eii 
prepared,  but  because  of  the  large  scale  ^ 
project,  such  a«  a  hydroelectric  or  a  mai» 
industrial  plant.  Ume-consumlng  and  expen 
sive  bid  plans  and  speclficaUons  wer» 
needed.  These  can  take  more  than  i  y^C 
to  complete.  In  most  cases,  such  deUys  ajl 
un.ivjldable  In  some,  the  tlmelag  might 
have  been  reduced  or  avoided  had  thebu 
reaucratlc  mills  ground  more  quickly— and 
thu  problem  must  have  our  conUnulng  and 
critical  attention. 

Finally,  there  are  the  social  development 
projects.  These  can  be  carried  out  with  rels- 
tlve  speed— especially  housing  and  schooU, 
But  here,  too,  problems  must  be  solved  un- 
less we  are  to  wind  up  with  white  elephants 
or  new  slums.  The  buildings  themselves 
can  go  up  fast.  But  what  good  U  a  housing 
project  without  a  credit  Institution  that  can 
administer  the  mortgages  and  without  com- 
munlty  development  that  gives  the  project 
meaning  and  keeps  it  from  falling  into  dig, 
repair?  And  what  is  a  school  without  ads! 
quately  trained  teachers  and  supplies  and  a 
curriculum  developed  and  administered  by 
professionals  In  ministries  or  on  boards  of 
education? 

We  have  learned  that  such  loans,  too.  take 
time  for  effective  Implementation  because  in 
many  cases  there  Is  a  need  to  build  the  In- 
stitutions and  develop  the  administrative 
and  professional  skills  that  spell  the  differ- 
ence between  a  mere  physical  structure  and  a 
living  organization. 

But  perhaps  the  most  pressing  problem, 
on  which  delays  are  avoidable  or  reducible  If 
we  make  a  concentrated  effort.  Is  the  scarcity 
of  specific  projects  to  flesh  out  plans  and 
statements  of  goals. 

To  do  this,  the  Bank  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Develop*nent  have  made  loans 
for  feasibility  studies.  These  are  designed  to 
establish  what  lines  of  activity  In  a  given 
economy  best  lend  themselves  to  develop- 
ment, what  resources  are  needed  to  do  the 
Job  and  what  types  of  projects  look  most 
promising.  These  studies  are  than  followed 
by  the  drafting  of  loan  applications  for  spe- 
cific projects  which  are  offered  to  var- 
ious Institutions,  including  the  Bank,  for 
financing. 

So  far,  we  have  made  feasibility  loans  of 
this  type  to  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru.  We 
plan  m  the  near  future  to  make  similar  loans 
to  several  other  countries  and  to  the  Central 
American  Bank  for  Economic  Integration. 
We  stand  ready  to  consider  other  requests  for 
such  loans  and  thus  help  convert  Ideas  and 
plans  Into  practical  projects  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

T 

Through  meetings  like  this  annual  confer- 
ence, we  constantly  review  and  refine  our 
approaches  to  the  complex  and  changing 
problems  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. 

Such  consultation  Is  particularly  Impor- 
tant In  this  region,  where  20  countries  are 
trying  to  mount  a  concerted  and  massive 
drive  toward  specific  goals  on  the  basis  of 
commonly  agreed  principles  and  guidelines, 
spelled  out  In  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este 

The  challenge  of  the  Alliance  derlvea 
largely  from  this  bemlspherewlde  approach. 
We  are  breaking  new  ground,  and  testing  the 
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effectiveness  of  new  methods  and  techniques, 

Vln  the  hope  of  finding  the  way  to  do  our  Job 

more  quickly  and  rationally  than  in  the  past. 

When  I  say  "we,"  I  am  referring  to  all  our 
member  republics.  The  new  Ideas  and  tech- 
niques must  come  above  all  from  our  Latin 
American  partners,  for  you  know  best  what 
Is  likely  to  work  In  your  country  or  region. 
At  the  same  time,  we  mtist  be  constantly 
aware  that  our  searching,  testing,  and  our 
consultation  can  be  fruitful  only  If  we  stay 
within  the  basic  framework  set  down  In  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  and  that  each  of 
us  carries  his  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
program. 

Working  along  these  lines;  casting  aside 
both  complacency  and  exaggerated  expecta- 
tion; and  moving  forward  at  the  pace  which 
dedicated  men  and  women  throughout  the 
region  have  set  In  the  first  2  years  of  the 
Alliance,  I  am  confident  that  this  program 
can  and  will  lead  to  self-sustaining  growth 
of  the  Latin  American  Republics. 

But  beyond  this,  It  Is  our  Joint  and  solemn 
responsibility  to  make  sure  that  such  growth 
takes  place  In  the  framework  of  freedom  and 
democracy.  As  President  Betancourt  said  In 
his  address  on  Monday:  "When  our  peoples 
lose  faith  In  the  ballot,  and  In  the  orderly 
and  peaceful  transfer  of  power  from  one  gov- 
ernment to  the  next  through  elections,  they 
will  be  tempted  to  succumb  to  the  experi- 
ence of  Cuba  •  •  •.  They  may  do  so  out 
of  sheer  despair  unless  we  succeed  In  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  truly  democratic 
governments  which  guarantee  our  peoples 
not  only  a  reasonable  Income  but  also  access 
to  land  and  to  cultural  values." 

The  words  of  President  Betancourt  are  an 
eloquent  definition  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. This  Is  a  program  not  for  the  few — 
but  for  the  many.  Its  Institutions  do  not 
serve  one  sector  to  the  exclusion  of  another — 
they  must  serve  all  the  people. 

Let  us.  then,  heed  the  urgent  call  of  these 
peoples  by  assuring  the  success  of  this  Alli- 
ance— a  success  for  which  uncounted  mil- 
lions have  yearned  so  ardently  for  so  long 
and  which  they  so  richly  deserve. 

Thank  you. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  21,  1963.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  18.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
Harpers  Ferry  National  Monument  to 
Harpers  Ferry  National  Historical  Park;   and 

S  247.  An  act  to  authorize  survey  and 
establishment  of  a  townslte  for  the  Juneau 
Indian  Village  in  Alaska. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  THURSDAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn,  under  the  previous  order,  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Thursday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  Thursday,  May  23.  1963,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  21,  1963: 

The  following-named  midshipmen  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  permanent  ensigns  In  the 
line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Thomas  H.  Aulenbach 

Patrick  A.  Day 


The  foUowing-named  midshipmen  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  permanent  ensigns  in  the 
line  of  the  Navy  (Bp>eclal  duty  intelligence), 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

Robert  D.  Stiger,  Jr. 

David  A.  Wells 

Roger  A.  Marten  (Naval  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  candidate)  to  be  a  perma- 
nent ensign  in  the  Supply  Corps  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

James  R.  Moyers 

Stephen  A.  Pye,  Jr. 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
James  H.  Blackburn  Garry  L.  Snodgrass 
Nicholas  D.  Broussard  John  T.  Watson 
Eugene  S.  Kostluk 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Michael  B.  Peterson. 

■»  ^m^  ■■ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  M.\y  21,  1%3 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev. Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Philippians  3:  13-14:  Reaching  forth, 
I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of 
the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Almighty  God,  we  thank  Thee  for  this 
significant  day  when  we  are  paying  trib- 
ute and  honor  to  another  young  Ameri- 
can patriot  and  hero. 

We  proudly  acknowledge  that  he  has 
captured  our  imagination  and  admira- 
tion by  soaring  onward  and  upward  into 
space. 

Grant  that  his  achievement  may  sym- 
bolize the  faith  and  courage  we  need  for 
the  adventure  of  the  aspiring  and  as- 
cending moral  and  spiritual  life. 

Inspire  us  to  believe  and  feel  that 
our  souls  belong  to  a  "generation  of 
wings"  and  that  Thou  art  continually 
calling  and  urging  us  to  pursue  the  lofty 
altitudes. 

Expand  and  enlarge  our  minds  and 
hearts  with  a  passion  to  attain  unto  the 
highland  and  heavenly  life. 

May  we  eagerly  follow  the  vision  which 
Thou  hast  revealed  unto  us  in  the  life 
of  our  Lord  and  may  that  vision  bless 
us  with  its  gleams  which  are  always 
pointing  us  to  the  higher  levels. 

We  humbly  confess  that  the  highland 
life  is  also  beset  by  many  obstacles  and 
difficulties   but   that   Thou   wilt  kindle 
within  in  this  divine  assurance: 
"He  who.  from  zone  to  zone ; 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  Thy 
certain  flight. 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 
Will  lead  my  steps  aright." 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approvetL 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested : 

S.  537.  An  act  to  amend  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  more 
effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  require- 
ments of  the  executive  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States;  and 

S.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica of  an  instrument  for  the  amendment  of 
the  constitution  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization.  , 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  stand 
In  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  3  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


JOINT      MEETING      OP      THE     TWO 
HOUSES    OP    CONGRESS    TO    RE- 
CEIVE MA  J.  L.  GORDON  COOPER, 
JR.,  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 
At  1  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  Acting  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  and  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  who  entered  the  HaU  of  the     \ 
House    of    Representatives,    the   Acting 
President  pro  tempore,  Mr.  Russell,  tak- 
ing the  chair  at  the  right  of  the  Speaker, 
and  the  Members  of  the  Senate  the  seats 
reserved  for  them. 

At  1  o'clock  and  15  minutes  pjn.,  the 
Vice  President  entered  the  Chambi^  and 
assumed  the  chair  vacated  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  at  the  right  of  the 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  6n  the 
part  of  the  House  to  escort  our  dis- 
tinguished visitor  into  the  Chamber  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  fMr.  Albirt], 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
BoGGs],  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[  Mr.  Vinson]  ,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Teagtte],  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Arends],  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Martin]. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers].  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [  Mr.  Hickenlooper  ] . 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Sbhth],  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel]. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Am- 
bassadors, Ministers,  and  Charge  d'Af- 
faires  of  foreign  governments. 

The  Ambassadors.  Ministers,  and 
Charge  d'Affaires  of  foreign  governments 
entered  the  HaU  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  took  the  seats  reserved  for 
them. 

At  1  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.. 
Major  Cooper's  fellow  astronauts,  Virgil 
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I  Oiianm.  Alan  B.  Bbesmxd,  Jr..  Donald 
K.  Slayton.  If&loolm  a.  Carpenter,  and 
Walter  M.  Schlrra  entered  the  Chamber. 
[Applause,  the  Members  rising.! 

(The  other  astronaut.  John  H.  Olenn. 
Jr..  was  In  Japan.) 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Chief 
Justice  ol  the  United  States  and  the  As- 
sociate Justices  ot  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Chief  JusUce  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  took  the 
seats  reserved  for  them  in  front  of  the 
Sr>eaker's  rostrum. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  took  the  seats  reserved  for  them  in 
front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  1  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Doorkeei>er  announced  MaJ.  L.  Gordon 
Cooper.  Jr. 

Maj.  L.  Gtordon  Cooi>er,  accompanied 
by  the  committee  of  escort,  entered  the 
Chamber  and  stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 
[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 
The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, it  is  a  personal  pleasure  and  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  present  to  you 
a  brave  man  who  has  made  history, 
a  dedicated  American  who  has  added 
liister  and  glory  to  our  country,  and 
whose  achievement  wUl  bring  extraordi- 
nary benefits  to  mankind.  MaJ.  L.  Gor- 
don Cooper.  Jr.     ^Applause.] 

Major  COOPE31.  You  cannot  imagine 
what  an  honor  it  is  for  me  to  be  invited 
here,  and  I  thank  you  all  very  much. 
It  is  indeed  a  very  great  privilege  and 
honor. 

The  other  day  when  we  came  Into 
Honolulu,  coming  back  from  the  carrier, 
the  U.S.S.  Kearsarge.  it  was  Armed 
P\>rces  Day,  and  flying  in  the  helicopter 
from  the  carrier  we  deviated  over  by  the 
UJ3.S.  Arizona  and  I  threw  a  wreath 
out  on  the  tomb  and  I  thought  as  I  did 
so  of  the  many  thousands  of  American 
military  who  fought  and  died  and  those 
who  are  atill  fighting  and  dying,  and 
who  will  in  the  future  fight  and  die  that 
we  might  have  a  free  country,  a  country 
free  to  conduct  the  research  and  de- 
velopment of  a  peaceful  scientific  pro- 
gram such  as  the  one  I  am  now  in. 

I  think  that  this  program  is  composed 
of  many  members  of  the  military  such 
as  myself  who  are  integral  members  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration as  well  as  the  many  civil- 
ians from  all  walks  of  life  and  from  all 
avenues  of  endeavor.  I  do  not  think  I 
have  ever  been  with  a  team  that  was 
more  dedicated,  or  striving  harder,  or 
was  more  completely  sold  on  their  prod- 
uct than  the  total  space  effort  and  par- 
ticularly the  manned  space  flight  effort 
in  which  I  am  involved.  I  think  one 
thing  that  we  are  proving  Is  that  man  is 
very  definitely  a  primary  part  of  the 
space  vehicle  system,  of  the  manned 
space  vehicle  system  in  particular,  that 
man  can  still  function  with  his  brain,  his 
thoughts,  his  t>ody.  and  aided  by  the 
various  Intricate  parts  of  the  hardware 
which  we  developed  over  the  years,  he 
can  still   accomplish  his  mission,   take 


Tarled  courses  of  action,  and  conduct  re- 
search and  explore  space  in  all  avenues. 
I  think  that  the  door  to  the  manned 
space  flight  was  opened  by  the  gentlemen 
who  appear  here  with  me;  Alan  Shepard 
and  his  spacecraft  Freedom  7.  [Ap- 
plause.] Shortly  after  this  momentous 
occasion  and  still  a  man  riding  on  top  of 
the  rocket  and  getting  Into  space  was 
Gus  Grissom  and  his  spacecraft  Liberty 
Bell  7.  [Applause.]  Next  there  was  a 
gentleman  whom  we  certainly  all  know 
and  the  entire  world  knows  and  loves  and 
respects,  John  Glenn  and  his  spacecraft 
Friendship  7.  [  Applause.  1  John  Is  doing 
some  ambassadorial  work  in  Japan  for  us. 
He  is  out  there  with  his  wife  Annie.  He 
phoned  yesterday  morning  via  long  dis- 
tance to  extend  his  t)est  wishes  and  to 
say  that  he  wished  he  could  be  here  and 
all  his  best  wishes  were  with  us.  and  to 
give  you  all  his  best.  He  was  followed 
by  Scotty  Carpenter  In  his  spacecraft 
Aurora  7.  (Applause.]  We  then  had  a 
ver>'  complete  sy.stoms  wring-out.  elonga- 
tion of  flight,  an  engineering  test  flight  in 
Wally  Schlrras  Siffma  7.  [Applause] 
And  then  followed  by  myself  in  the  space- 
craft that  I  flew.  Faith  7.    [Applause.] 

I  think  of  all  things  that  I  am  con- 
stantly amazed  at  is  the  public's  response 
to  this  program.  I  think  It  is  tremen- 
dously impressive.  I  think  examples  of 
this  are  the  parades  that  we  have  had — 
and  more  recently  in  Honolulu,  then  the 
one  we  have  had  here  in  Washington. 
I  think  that  these  show  that  Americans 
want  to  express  their  feelings  and  their 
confidence  that  we  as  Americans  can 
conduct  peaceful  research  programs; 
that  we  can  conduct  them  openly,  hon- 
estly, and  under  the  surveillance  of  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  entire 
world.     [Applause] 

I  think  that  in  furtherance  of  this — 
of  the  interest  that  is  shown  in  the  pro- 
gram—is my  privilege  of  being  invited 
to  speak  to  you  ladles  and  gentlemen 
here  today. 

I  named  my  spacecraft  Faith  7  tor 
three  reasons ;  First,  because  I  believe  In 
God  and  country;  second,  because  of  the 
loyalty  to  organization,  to  the  two  or- 
ganizations, £ictually,  to  which  I  belong 
and,  third,  because  of  the  confidence  in 
the  entire  space  team.     [Applause.] 

I  am  not  too  much  of  a  preacher,  but 
while  on  the  flight  on  the  17th  orbit  I 
felt  so  Inclined  to  put  a  small  prayer  on 
the  tape  recorder  In  the  spacecraft — it 
was  over  the  middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Things  had 
been  going  so  beautifully,  everything  had 
been  working  perfectly,  and  it  was  an 
ideal  flight.  I  was  encouraged  to  read 
a  little  transcript  of  this  prayer  as  an 
endmg: 

I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  say  a 
Utile  prayer  for  all  the  people.  Including  my- 
self. Involved  In  this  launch  operation. 
Father,  thank  You,  especially  for  letting  me 
fly  this  flight.  Thank  You  for  the  privilege 
of  being  able  to  be  In  this  position;  to  be 
up  In  thl.s  wondrous  place,  seeing  all  these 
many  startling,  wonderful  things  that  You 
have  creau-d  Help  guide  and  direct  all  of 
us  that  we  may  abape  our  lives  to  be  much 
better  Christians,  trying  to  heip  one  an- 
other, and  to  work  with  one  another  rather 
th.>.n  fighting  and  bickering.  Help  us  to 
complete  this  mission  successfully.  Help  us 
In  our  future  space  endeavors  that  we  may 


sbow  the  world  that  a  democracy  r«ally  can 
compete,  and  atUl  are  able  to  do  tblnga  In  a 
big  way,  and  are  able  to  do  reaearch,  develop, 
ment.  and  can  conduct  many  •clentlflc  and 
very  tecbnlcal  prograjxts.  Be  with  aU  our 
families.  Give  them  guidance  and  encour- 
agement, and  let  them  know  that  everythlno 
wUl  be  OK.  • 

We  a&k   In  Thy  name.     Amen. 

At  1  O'clock  and  43  minutes  pjn..  Maj 
L.  Gordon  Cooper,  Jr.,  accompanied  by 
the  committee  of  escort,  retired. from  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  Invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

The  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  Ambassadors.  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d  Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 
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JOINT   MEETING   DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Joint  meeting  of 
the  two  Houses  is  now  dissolved. 

Accordingly,  at  1  o'clock  and  46  min- 
utes p.m.,  the  Joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 


AFTER   RECESS 
The  recess  having  expired,  at  2  o'clock 
and  15  minutes  pjn.  the  House  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Speaker. 


HAD 


PRINTINO    OP    PROCEEDrNGS 
DURING  THE  RECESS 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceed- 
ings had  during  the  recess  he  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAJ.  L.  GORDON  COOPER 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  on  the  life  of 
Astronaut  Leroy  Gordon   Cooper,  Jr. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr  Speaker,  like  all  the 
other  people  of  I^eroy  Gordon  Coopers 
hometown.  .Shawnee:  his  home  county, 
Pottawatomie,  and  his  home  State,  Okla- 
homa. I  feel  a  limitless  pride  In  his 
achievement. 

All  Americans  and  Indeed  people 
everj-whcre  .shared  In  the  anxieties  and 
exaltations  of  his  space  flight.  But  we 
who  saw  him  grow  up  in  Shawnee  and 
who  have  maintained  a  warm  friendship 
through  the  years  with  the  Cooper  family 
felt  an  unusually  keen  sense  of  personal 
involvement. 

Many  have  known  him  ever  since  he 
was  bom  at  ShawTiee.  March  6.  1927. 
His  father,  the  late  Col.  Leroy  Gordon 
Cooper,  Sr  .  was  active  in  the  community 
for  many  years. 


The  future  astronaut  attended  all  12 
years  of  public  school  at  Shawnee  except 

for  the  10th  grade,  which  he  spent  In 
Murray.  Kj. 

His  principal  for  7  years  at  Jefferson 
grrade  school.  Mrs.  Gladys  Rlsher,  was 
.  typical  of  many  who  recall  him  when  she 
said: 

He  was  serious.  Intent  on  doing  what  was 
expected  of  him  and  what  he  expected  of 
himself.  He  was  a  happy  child,  and  as  so 
many  of  us  look  back  to  those  years  we 
remember  the  quick  smile,  the  bright,  alert 
eyes,  the  sunny  disposition. 

Others  recall  him  best  accompanied,  as 
he  habitually  was,  by  his  dog  Max.  who 
lived  to  be  16  years  old. 

At  Shawnee  High  School  Leroy  Gor- 
don Cooper.  Jr.,  was  a  member  of  the 
honor  society,  the  Hl-Y  and  won  a  letter 
In  football.  He  was  taught  to  fly  by  M.  C. 
•Davey"  Davenport.  stUl  a  resident  of 
ShawTiee,  where  he  Is  assistant  city  engi- 
neer. After  his  graduation  In  1945  he 
joined  the  Marine  Corps.  For  several 
months  prior  to  his  discharge  In  1946  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Presidential  Honor 
Guard  here  In  Washington. 

After  leaving  service,  he  joined  his 
parents  In  Hawaii,  where  he  studied  engi- 
neering for  3  years  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii.  It  was  there  that  he  met  and 
married  his  wife,  the  former  Trudy  Ol- 
son of  Seattle,  Wash.,  who  at  the  time 
was  teaching  flying  In  Honolulu. 

While  attending  the  university.  Cooper 
received  an  Army  commission.  After 
transferring  to  the  Air  Force,  he  was  re- 
called In  1949  for  flight  training.  For  4 
years  he  was  with  the  86th  Fighter 
Bomber  Group  in  Munich.  Germany,  fly- 
ing F-^4's  and  F-80's.  Then  for  2  years 
he  attended  the  Air  Force  Institute  of 
Technology  at  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base.  Ohio,  where  he  received  a 
bachelor's  degree  In  aeronautical  engi- 
neering In  1956. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Cooper  have  two 
daughters.  Camala  K.  and  Janita.  His 
mother,  Mrs.  L.  G.  Cooper.  Sr.,  now  lives 
In  Carbondale,  Colo.,  but  was  in  Okla- 
homa last  week  during  the  space  flight 
with  his  grandmother.  Mrs.  Orena  Herd 
of  Tecumseh.  His  paternal  grand- 
mother. Mrs.  Cora  Cooper,  also  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Shawnee,  as  Is  an  aunt.  Mrs,  J.  J. 
Truscott 

Last  August  11,  when  Major  Cooper 
returned  to  Shawnee  to  participate  in 
the  naming  of  a  Reserve  armory  in  honor 
of  his  father,  the  community  showed 
what  it  thought  of  him.  Although  the 
temperature  broke  records  In  a  terrific 
heat  wave,  a  crowd  estimated  at  20,000 
persons  jammed  the  downtown  area  for 
the  welcoming  parade.        ' 

As  Jack  Reese,  news  editor  of  the 
Shawnee  News-Star,  wrote  last  week : 

Today,  he  ImprlnU  permanently  hU  name 
on  the  pages  of  American  and  world  hUtory 
as  one  of  the  aeven  original  UjS.  astronauta, 
explorers  of  space. 

To  Oklahomans  it  Is  an  interesting 
footnote  that  the  commander  of  the  air- 
craft carrier  which  picked  up  Major 
Cooper  near  Midway  after  his  flight,  the 
U.S.S.  Kearsarge.  also  Is  a  resident  of  our 
State.  Capt  Eugene  S.  Rankin,  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Kearsarge.  Is  the 
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son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Rankin  of 
Sapulpa  and  a  1932  graduate  of  Sapulpa 
High  School. 


HOUSE  PARLIAMENTARIAN  HAS 
PLAYED  VITAL  ROLE  IN  COURSE 
OF  UJS.  HISTORY 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished Parliamentarian.  Lew  Desch- 
ler,  is  now  serving  his  36th  year  in  that 
most  important  position  in  this  House 
of  Representatives.  Although  he  pos- 
sesses a  passion  lor  anonymity,  he  has 
become  as  well  known  a  fixture  in  this 
House  as  the  Mace  beside  which  he  sits. 
The  late  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  called 
him  "A  Wg  brain  man."  Our  beloved 
Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  calls  him 
'The  No.  1  Parliamentarian  of  the 
world." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  with  my  remarks  a  story 
about  Lew  Deschler  from  the  May  19 
edition  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Re- 
publican: 

Meet  Lewis  Deschler  :  Hottse  Parliamen- 
tarian Has  Plated  Vital  Role  in  Cottrse 
or  U.S.  HisTORT 

Washincton. — Meet  the  man  who  lays 
down    the    law    to    the    Nation's    lawmakers. 

He  Is  Lewis  Deschler.  Parliamentarian  erf 
the  House  of  Representatives — a  big,  genial 
Ohloan  who  for  35  years  haa  passed  Judg- 
ment on  legislation  affecting  millions  of  U.S. 
citizens  and  the  world  at  large. 

GIVES    OPINIONS 

"I  don't  make  rulings.  I  Just  give  opinions," 
In^ts  Deschler. 

But  so  seldom  have  his  "opinions"  been 
challenged  over  more  than  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury of  both  Democratic  and  Republican  rule 
that  he  Is  accepted  without  question  as  the 
lawgiver  of  the  House. 

Deschler.  a  6  foot,  3  Inch.  250-potmd  former 
tackle  for  Miami  (Ohio)  University,  describes 
the  Job  as  "something  like  refereelng  at  a 
football  game." 

But  no  football  referee  ever  faced  the  prob- 
lems of  the  man  who  must  have  every  one  of 
the  11.000  rules  of  the  House  at  his  finger- 
tips, and  keep  the  435  Members  from  each 
other's  parliamentary  throats. 

Only  once  has  he  been  overruled  by  the 
Hoiise.  and  then  with  his  own  agreement  In 
order  to  straighten  out  a  technicality. 

He  acts  as  constltutlonaJ  lawyer,  historian, 
adviser,  and  confessor  to  the  always  inde- 
pendent, sometimes  rambunctious  Members 
of  the  House 

Many  Members  call  him  "Judge,"  but  he 
has  never  presided  over  a  courtroom  or 
served  as  an  attorney,  and  he  didn't  even 
have  a  law  degree  when  he  first  took  the 
job. 

CAN  DECIDE  HISTORT 

Yet  Deschler's  opinions  can  decide  the 
oourae  of  the  Nation's  history. 

There  would  probably  still  be  only  48  States 
instead  of  50  if  Deschler  had  not  searched  a 
century  of  House  precedents  to  find  a  rule 
allowing  the  Alaska  and  HawaU  statehood 
bills  to  bypass  the  Rules  Committee,  where 
they  had  been  blocked. 

And  in  depression  days,  he  thumbed  back 
through  16.000  pages  of  House  rulings  to  find 
in  President  Andrew  Jackson's  era  the  legis- 


lative key  that  opened  the  door  for  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  "hundred  days"  of 
high  speed  reform  legislation. 

IMPARTIAL  ADVISE3 

At  the  same  time,  Deschler  gave  impartial 
I>arllamentary  advice  to  Republicans  who 
sought  to  use  the  rules  to  block  Roosevelt's 
programs. 

Deschler's  opinion  can  mean  victory  or  de- 
feat in  a  bitter  legislative  battle,  but  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  trust  him. 

"They  come  to  me  and  ask  me  questions. 
I  answer  them,"  he  says.  "It  does  not  matter 
to  me  what  party  they  belong  to.  They  are 
all  entitled  to  the  same  service." 

More  than  one  President  has  had  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  E>eschler. 

Whe.^1  he  was  introduced  to  Franklin 
Roo5;evelt  as  "The  man  who  has  kept  four 
House  Speakers  straight."  the  President — 
plagued  by  a  balky  Senate — replied:  "Why 
don't  you  let  him  work  on  the  Senate." 

Deschler's  anonymity  in  the  midst  of  a 
whirl  of  nationally  known  Washington  per- 
sonalities is  by  his  own  choice. 

"I  am  not  an  unduly  modest  man,"  he  says. 
"I  just  believe  these  Members  who  have  to 
run  for  reelection  every  2  years  should  get 
any  credit  there  is.  I'm  not  running  for 
anything." 

WORDS  OF  PRAISE 

"He  is  less  well  known  in  the  United  States 
than  many  men  of  less  importance  here," 
says  Representative  Richard  Bollinc,  Demo- 
crat, of  Missoxirl. 

Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  calls  him 
"the  No.  1  parliamentarian  of  the  world." 

Says  the  Republican  House  leader,  Charles 
A.  Haixeck  of  Indiana:  "I  have  known  no 
other  person  more  fiercely  proud  of  the  high- 
est traditions  of  the  House." 

Without  the  rules,  and  Deschler  to  in- 
terpret them,  added  Halleoc.  "We  never 
would  get  anything  done  around  here." 

The  late  Democratic  Speaker  Sam  Raybtirn 
of  Texas  used  the  highest  accolade  in  his  lex- 
icon to  describe  Deschler:  "A  big  brain  man." 

Deschler's  minute  knowledge  of  the  com- 
plex workings  of  Congress  would  make  him 
invaluable  to  any  Industry,  but  he  has 
turned  down  offers  to  become  a  lobbyist  at 
many  tlnctes  his  $22,000  a  year  salary. 

"This  Is  my  life,  my  love,"  he  says. 

Deschler  was  a  Republican  when  first  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Parliamentarian  by  GOP 
Si>eaker  Nicholas  Longworth  In  1927,  but 
now,  as  to  politics,  "I  wouldn't  describe  my- 
self at  all." 

RANGE  OF  DECISIONS 

Deschler's  opinions  have  ranged  from  such 
solemn  matters  as  the  procedure  for  declar- 
ing war,  to  deciding  how  soon  Americans 
could  buy  a  drink  after  the  repeal  of  pro- 
hibition. 

After  a  mlzup  in  timing  between  the 
House  and  Senate,  Deschler  advised  that 
April  7,  1933,  was  the  earliest  date  a  thirsty 
citizen  could  legally  hoist  a  highball.  The 
ruling  stood. 

The  Constitution,  Thomas  Jefferson's 
manual  and  the  nearly  two  centuries  of 
precedents  make  up  the  rules  of  the  House. 
They  have  confused  more  than  one  trained 
lawyer,  but  Deschler  bolls  down  the  legalistic 
maze  to  one  basic  principle:  "The  Nation," 
he  sajTB,  "Is  entltlefl  to  fair  play  in  enacting 
Ita  legislation." 

After  a  mlxup  in  timing  belong  that  now, 
he  says,  "I  can  walk  but  on  the  floor  and  feel 
It  when  something  is  going  to  happen." 

ETTI.OGIZED  EECKNTLT 

But  one  proceeding  he  failed  to  antici- 
pate was  the  recent  eulogy  to  mark  his  58th 
birthday  and  36th  year  as  Parliamentarian. 

A  rare  Houm  tribute  usually  reaerved  for 
con^reoslonal  bigwiga  or  other  national 
notables,  it  covered  nearly  five  pages  of  the 
CONCaXS&IONAI.    Rscoso. 
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Looking  proudly  down  from  the  gallery 
were  D««;tiJer'»  parent*.  Mr  and  Mrs  Joseph 
Deachler.  both  now  In  their  80*8 

"I  never  dreamed  when  I  wa«  a  barefoot 
boy  In  Chllllcothe  that  I  would  ever  be 
here."  Deschier  said  later 

If  Deschler  ever  doubted  his  value  to  the 
House,  there  is  no  question  in  the  minds 
of    Its    Members,    past    and    present. 

One  of  them— President  John  r  Ken- 
nedy—«ent  Deschler  this  message:  "Tou 
have  played  a  unique  and  vital  role  In  the 
life  and  work  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  had  an  opportunity  myself  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  know  of  your  wise 
and  effective  Influence  " 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  4  of  the  SmaJl  Business  Committee 
be  allowed  to  sit  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day of  this  week  during  general  debate 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POSTPONEMENT  OP  SPECIAL 
ORDERS 
Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  or- 
der program  for  tomorrow  may  be  post- 
poned until  Thursday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the  occa- 
sion for  this  request,  if  I  may  ask  the 
majority  leader? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  wlU 
yield,  two  Members  have  special  orders 
for  tomorrow.  We  do  not  plan  any  leg- 
islative program  for  tomorrow.  We 
plan  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
journ over  from  today  until  Thursday, 
when  we  do  have  legislative  business. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There   was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tomor- 
row to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MANMADE  FIBERS 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask,  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  informal 
textile  committee  of  the  House,  created 
in  the  87th  Congress,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson],  labored  long  and 


hard  to  save  the  texUle  Industry  of  this 
country  from  unfair  low-wage  foreign 
Imports.  Much  progress  was  made  in 
calling  this  problem  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress,  to  the  country,  and  to  the 
world.  As  a  result  of  the  persistent  ef- 
forts of  the  textile  committee  In  the 
House  and  that  of  the  other  body,  the 
long-range  agreement  with  23  countries 
of  the  world,  representing  90  percent  of 
the  texUle  manufacturing  of  the  free 
world,  was  signed 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  solution  of  the  tex- 
tile import  problem  must  take  into  con- 
sideration all  phases  and  all  categories 
of  textile  imports,  including   wool    silk 
and  manmade  fibers      So  far  this  "year 
miports  of  woolen  goods  are  skyrocketing 
over  last  year     There  has  been  a  fantas- 
tic increase  m  the  imports  of  manmade 
fibers.     As  of  May   1.   imports  of  man- 
made  fibers  reached  a  staggering  total  of 
more  than  34  million  square  yards  above 
the  same  period  last  year.    May  I  remind 
the  House  that  last  year  manmade  fiber 
imports    were    the    highest    on    record 
During  our  many  meetings  at  the  White 
House,  at  the  State  Department,  here  on 
Capitol  Hill,  in  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, and  ever>-where.  it  was  agreed  that 
no  real  solution  to  the  textile  problem 
could  be  found  without  Umiting  imports 
of  wool.  silk,  and  manmade  fibers      As 
secretary  of  the  textile  group.  I  recall  that 
all  major  participants  in  these  discus- 
sions agreed  that  imports  of  manmade 
fibers  must  be  limited  in  order  for  any 
general  agreement  to  work  successfully 
Those  of  us  in   the  texUle  group  were 
aware    from  the  beginning  that  foreign 
manufacturers,  exporting  to  the  United 
States  while  limiting  exports  of  cotton 
goods,  could  literally  shift  overnight  to 
the   exports   of   marmiade   fibers.     This 
could  not  only  wreck  the  manmade  fiber 
industry  but  could  undermine  any  other 
agreement  concerning  cotton  goods. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  maintain  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  the  tools  with  which  to  do  the 
job  and.  if  not.  a  favorable  decision  in 
the   textile  industry's   national   security 
case  would  give  the  President  the  green 
light  to  go  ahead  and  save  the  entire 
textile  industry  of  this  country' includ- 
ing wool.  silk,  and  manmade  fibers      I 
urge  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency  Planning   to   proceed   under   the 
law  and  thoroughly  investigate  the  ef- 
fect of  these  imports  on  national  secu- 
rity.    After   such   an    investigation   the 
Director  could  come  to  only  one  conclu- 
sion—that   is.   the   textile   industry,   in- 
cluding manmade   fiber,   is  essential   to 
national  defense.     With  this  ruling  by 
the  Director,  the  President  could  move 
swiftly  to  save  this  essenUal  industry 


May  21 


I  would  Uke  to  take  a  few  moment  . 
Jjfer^U,  an  earlier  date  in  our  c^n?^^ 

Even  before  our  Nation  obtained  lu 
independence,  there  was  establishedni,^ 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  Riverin 
area  now  known  as  St.  Clair  County  m 
a  thriving  community-a  commun7t, 
that  was  to  have  a  significant  role  In  ti.^ 
history  of  the  new  world  and  which  S! 
hved  continuously  since  founded  by  Jnf 
French  missionaries.  ^  **^'' 

In  this  age  of  space  exploration  and 
jet  transportaUon,  it  Is  well  for  us  to  W 
back   into   history  and   to   examine  th. 
manner  in  which  our  land  and  our  coun 
try    was    dev-eloped.     I   am   particulars 
interested    that    my    colleagues    in   thl 
House  have  some  idea  of  the  early  settij 
ments  in  the   Midwest— quite  a  few  of 
which  date  back  as  far  as  Wllliamsbure 
and   other    historic   settlements   in   the 
Ea.st      Cahokia.  the  community  of  whicli 
I  spt^ak.  for  instance  has  been  in  exist 
ence    since    1699— a    historical    fact  of 
which  relatively  few  people  In  our  coun 
try  are  aware. 

The  development  of  new  outposts  and 
frontiers  In  those  early  days  of  Cahokia 
was  as  important  to  the  world  then  as 
the  achievements  of  our  astronauts  of 
today.  ' 

For  the  ediflcat.on  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  for  posterity.  I  would  like 
to  make  the  history  of  Cahokia  one  of 
the  earhest  settlements  in  the  new  world 
available  to  my  colleagues  and  so  that 
it  will  be  of  permanent  record  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Include  with  my 
remarks  a  history  of  the  historic  com- 
munity of  Cahokia.  This  historical  data 
appeared  in  the  dedication  program  of 
the  new  Cahokia  Village  Hall  sponsored 
by  the  Cahokia  Jaycees  and  held  on  May 
17.  18.  and  19.  1963.  It  was  compiled 
and  written  by  Dolores  B.  Tygard 
The  story  of  Cahokia  follows: 
Thk  Founding 
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CAHOKIA.    ILL.    FOUNDED    IN    1699 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recx)rd  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  as 
the  Congress  pays  tribute  to  one  of  the 
Nation's  astronauts,  L.  Ctordon  Cooper, 


A  young  British  commandant  Capt 
Thomas  Sterling,  wrote  an  amazing  and  very 
human  letter  to  his  general  In  the  year  1765 
He  was  reporting  upon  conditions  in  the 
little  FYench  village  of  Cahokia,  which  was 
under  his  command 

Cahokia  was  a  venerable  66  years  old  by 
this  date,  having  been  In  existence  since  1689 
In  this  letter,  we  read  of  the  captain's  dis- 
tress with  his  people,  who  had  a  tendency 
to  slip  across  the  Mississippi  River  and  settle 
in  the  little  town  of  8t  Louis  •  •  •  which 
was  exactly  1  year  old. 

He  said.  In  part.  "I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  an  exact  account  of  the  number  of  In- 
habitants, as  there  Is  always  many  of  them 
at  New  Orlean.v  trading  with  the  Indians,  or 
hunting,  which  they  go  to  as  regularlv  as  the 
savages  My  estimate  of  Cahokia  is  about 
40  famllys.  The  new  settlement  of  St  Louis 
has  now  50  famllys  •  •  •.  l  wrote  your  ex- 
cellency that  few  or  none  had  given  In  their 
names,  which  made  me  hope  they  intended 
staying,  but  I  have  found  since  that  that  was 
a  blind  for  many  of  them  drove  off  their 
cattle  in  the  night  and  carried  off  their  ef- 
fects and  grain,  but  as  I  was  not  In  condition 
to  send  partys  to  the  two  ferrys  of  Cahokia 
and  Caskasklas,  a  good  deal  has  been  carried 
ofT.  If  the  gentlest  methods  are  not  used 
with  those  that  stay  •  •  •  who  are  the 
b«8t  •    •   •   we  shall  lose  them,  too." 

These  early  French  settlers,  bound  by  ties 
of  blood  to  their  native  Prance,  found  life 
Intolerable  under  the  rule  of  George  III. 
They  disregarded  all  the  notices  of  the  young 
British   captain,   and   carried   off  grain   and 


cattle  •  •  •  even  parts  of  their  bouses. 
Thea«  emigres  made  up  a  large  part  of  the  St. 
Louis  settlement  and  Prairie  a  Catalan  (later 
Carondelet ) 

m  this  20th  century  it  Is  like  a  pendulum 
of  time,  swinging  In  a  returning  arc,  for 
hundreds  of  St.  Louis  families  have  dis- 
covered Cahokia.  They  are  moving  back 
across  the  river  to  this  historic  little  town, 
to  t.ike  up  residence  In  the  new  subdivisions. 
Everywhere  the  newcomers  discover  the 
rich  lore  of  Cahokia.  On  Illinois  State 
Highway  No.  3,  at  the  Intersection  of  High- 
way No.  157,  the  State  has  erected  a  marker 
proclaiming  that  this  village  was  founded 
by  missionaries  from  the  Seminary  of  Foreign 
Missions  at  Quebec  in  1699. 

The  story  began  In  Paris.  300  years  ago, 
when  the  first  bishop  of  Quebec  was  a  stu- 
dent It  was  his  dream  to  start  the  Seminary 
of  Quebec,  which  dream  was  realized.  For 
35  years  the  seminarians  prepared  for  the 
first  great  missionary  project  among  the 
aborigines  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The 
vlUiige  of  the  Tamaroa  TYlbe  of  the  Illinois 
Nation  was  chosen  as  the  most  advantageous 
location  for  central  headquarters,  because  It 
was  the  "key  and  necessary  passage  to  the 
nations  beyond." 

On  May  1.  1698.  the  party  left  Quebec. 
There  were  three  nUsslonarles  •  •  •  Messrs. 
De  Montlgny,  Davlon,  and  St.  Cosme.  a 
deaoon,  three  lay  aaslstants,  two  blacksmiths, 
and  some  dozen  workers. 

When  they  reached  the  western  country, 
no  leas  a  personage  than  Henri  de  Tontl, 
LaSalle's  famed  lieutenant.  Joined  their  party 
as  their  guide  and  friend.  They  passed 
slowly  along  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
and  by  the  6th  of  December,  they  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  set  up  a 
camp  among  the  Tamaroa-Kaoquis  Indians. 
The  first  tribe  they  met  were  the  Kaoquls. 
The  following  day,  at  noon,  they  were  asked 
to  visit  the  Tamaroa,  across  the  river. 

8t.  Cosme.  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
chronicler  of  the  expedition,  wrote  a  Jour- 
nal, which  has  been  handed  do^'n  as  a  classic 
of  our  weatem  Uterattire.     He  says; 

"We  camped  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
on  the  right  bank  Monsieur  de  Tontl  went 
to  the  village,  and  after  reassuring  them  to 
some  extent,  he  brought  the  chief,  who 
begged  us  to  go  and  see  him  in  his  village. 
We  promised  to  do  so,  and  on  the  following 
day,  the  Feast  of  the  Conception,  after  saying 
otir  masses,  we  went  with  Monsieur  de  Tontl 
and  seven  of  our  men  well  armed.  All  the 
women  and  children  were  there.  No  sooner 
had  we  entere'd  the  cabin,  than  the  young 
men  and  women  broke  away  a  portion  of  it 
to  see  us  There  seemed  to  be  a  great  many 
of  them  although  the  majority  of  their  jjeo- 
ple  were  away  hunting  They  gave  us  fcxKl 
and  we  gave  them  a  small  present  •  •  • 
they  received  the  gifts  with  many  thanks  and 
after  that  we  returned  to  our  camp.  The 
three  villages  speak  the  Illinois  language." 

The  party  divided,  and  St.  Cosme  and  two 
workers  remained  behind.  When  Montlgny 
returned  on  May  14,  he  found  that  a  pres- 
bytery had  been  built  and  that  the  timbers 
for  the  chapel  had  been  cut.  A  few  months 
later,  he  wrote  to  Quebec  "The  chapel  being 
finished,  we  planted  a  cross,  with  the  great- 
est possible  ceremony.  All  the  Indians  were 
In  attendance." 

This  was  In  the  week  of  May  14-22,  1699. 
The  Mission  of  the  Holy  Family  of  Kaoqulas 
was  formally  established,  and  here  It  stands 
today,  at  the  crossroads  of  the  Middle  West, 
with  a  history  which  staggers  the  Imagina- 
tion 

The  little  parish  has  been  by  turns  French, 
English  and  American.  It  has  witnessed  In- 
dians massacring  Europeans,  patriots  win- 
ning a  revolution,  and  Americans  marching 
off  to  every  war  our  country  has  fought. 

The  hardships  endured  by  the  young  St. 
C<3sme  and  his  men  can  only  be  surmlsecL 
By    1700,  a  Father  Marc  Bergler  had   been 


app>olnted  vlcar-general  for  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  he  replaced  St.  Cosme  at  Ca- 
hokia. 

Further  along  In  this  same  year,  two  Je- 
suit priests  arrived,  one  speaking  the  native 
tongue  of  the  Tamaroa  Tribe.  The  Jesuits, 
who  had  been  working  with  the  nilnols  In- 
dians for  26  years,  felt  their  territory  had 
been  taken  over.  They  soon  established  a 
mission  of  their  own  at  Cahokia,  but  the 
problem  was  resolved  by  decision  made  In 
Prance  In  1701.  The  original  Instructions 
were  upheld,  and  the  two  Jesuits  moved  on 
down  the  river  to  found  the  vUlage  of  Kas- 
kaskla. 

For  all  of  them,  the  days  were  filled  with 
anxiety  and  danger.  Our  histories  give  us 
an  account  of  a  Sioux  uprising,  coming  down 
from  the  north,  which  surprised  a  group  of 
local  tribesmen  out  picking  strawberries. 
They  cut  off  the  neck  of  a  slave  belonging  to 
a  Frenchman  •  •  •  stabbed  two  women 
and  scalped  them,  wounded  a  girl  with  a 
knife,  and  crushed  another  underfoot.  This 
was  Indicative  of  the  resentful  minority 
which  opposed  the  coming  of  the  mission- 
aries, and  their  first  settlers. 

Father  Bergler  died  in  Cahokia,  and.  In- 
credibly enough,  Is  one  of  four  priests  burled 
behind  the  log  church  in  the  ancient  burial 
ground. 

A  letter  from  the  Jesuit  father  at  Kas- 
kaskla.  still  preserved  In  Quebec,  recounts 
his  death  at  the  faraway  outpost   •    •    •. 

"His  death  was  a  cause  of  triumph  for 
them.  They  gathered  around  the  cross  that 
he  had  erected,  and  there  they  invoked  their 
Manltou  •  •  •  each  one  dancing  and  at- 
tributing to  himself  the  glory  of  having 
killed  the  missionary,  after  which  they  broke 
the  cross  Into  a  thousand  pieces.  I  learned 
that  with  great  grief  afterward." 

LOinslAlfA    PKRIOD 

Up  until  1717  the  town  was  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Quebec.  However,  In  that  year 
the  whole  Illinois  country  was  reallocated 
to  the  administration  of  Louislatia.  A  dis- 
trict command  was  shortly  afterwtird  estab- 
lished at  the  new  Port  de  Chartres.  Things 
brightened  considerably  for  the  little  band 
of  French,  at  that  time,  for  the  commandant 
of  Fort  de  Chartres  gave  the  mission  a  large 
grant  of  land  •  •  •  4  leagues  (12  miles 
square)  beginning  above  the  village  and  ex- 
tending down  along  the  river.  However,  Ca- 
hokia •  •  •  the  most  Isolated  spot  on  the 
Mississippi  •  •  •  did  not  show  much  material 
progress  until  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
Fox  Indians  in  the  year  1730. 

The  first  ofllclal  estimate  of  the  population 
of  Cahokia  was  made  In  1723.  It  credits  the 
vUlage  with  seven  habitants,  one  white  la- 
borer, one  married  woman,  and  three  chil- 
dren. 

The  development  of  the  Cahokia  plow- 
lands  can  be  followed  In  part.  The  ground 
was  fertile  and  did  not  have  to  be  cleared 
of  trees.  A  peculiar  "strip  farm"  layout 
seems  to  have  been  contemplated  as  early 
as  1731,  when  the  missionaries  ptirchased 
from  the  Indians  an  area  of  land  of  SO 
"arpents"  frontage.  This  was  laid  out  In 
tracts  3  arpents  wide,  starting  at  the 
Commons  fence.  The  Indian  occupation  of 
the  rlverbank  Interfered  with  the  comple- 
tion of  these  fields,  which  the  farmers  In- 
sisted should  run,  without  Interruption, 
from  the  river  to  the  bluffs.  The  unusual 
pattern  of  these  farms,  known  as  "the  long 
narrow  commonfleld  tracts  of  Cahokia"  can 
be  traced  even  today.  Some  of  the  strips, 
less  than  200  feet  wide,  were  over  a  mile 
long. 

Farming  was  most  successful,  for  our  first 
settlers  tell  us  that  the  ground  would  pro- 
duce three  times  as  much  food  as  they  could 
consume.  A  document  of  this  period  says, 
"•  •  •  there  Is  not.  In  all  America,  any  spe- 
cial officer  who  has  such  a  province  as  has  he 
who    commands    for    the   King    among    the 

minou.- 


By  1752,  the  village  had  grown  consider- 
ably. The  census  taken  by  the  commandant 
was  probably  Incomplete,  for  It  does  not  con- 
tain names  which  should  have  been  listed. 
However,  It  totals  136  persons,  a  tripling  of 
the  population  since  the  first  census.  The 
resources  were  listed  as  33  arpents  of  land, 
224  head  of  cattle.  83  horses,  and  100  hogs. 
Boys  above  the  age  of  12  were  considered  as 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  bringing  the  total 
of  citizen  soldiers  to  21.  For  the  defense  of 
the  village  they  had  29  fusils,  67  Uvres  of 
powder,  and  68  of  lead  and  ball. 

BRITISH    OCCUPATION 

These  years  would  see  the  last  of  the  great 
frontier  struggle  between  the  EngUsh  and 
the  French  for  domination  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  However,  after  the  fall  of  Quebec, 
the  war  was  lost  and  defeat  cost  France  her 
colonial  empire  in  America. 

The  years  preceding  the  peace  of  1763  had 
been  hard  for  the  little  village,  with  Indian 
raids,  drafting  of  her  men  to  campaign  for 
France,  and  disturbed  conditions  generally. 
But  this  was  a  bitter  blow  to  the  villagers, 
for  they  were  French  to  the  core. 

The  English  paid  little  attention  to  such 
frontier  posts  as  Cahokia.  When  adminis- 
trators were  finally  sent,  they  were  disdain- 
ful of  the  French  customs  and  ways  of 
thought. 

FOUMBINO    or   ST.    UOXTIB 

The  founding  of  St.  Louis,  on  Spanish  ter- 
ritory In  1764  was  the  real  turning  point  In 
Cahokla's  career.  Pierre  Laclede's  party 
arrived  from  New  Orleans  late  In  1763,  and 
spent  the  winter  at  the  fort.  To  get  settlers 
for  St.  Louis,  the  commandant  and  Laclede 
endeavored  to  empty  the  French  villages  on 
the  east  bank,  In  spite  of  the  British  efforts 
to  preserve  them. 

Thus  it  was  that  so  many  families  crossed 
the  river  to  take  up  life  In  the  Spanish  set- 
tlement •  •  •  causing  Captain  Sterling  to 
say,  with  plaintive  sadness  •  •  •  "if  the 
gentlest  methods  are  not  used  with  those 
who  stay  •  •  •  who  are  the  best  •  •  •  we 
shall  lose  them,  too. 

Up  to  this  point,  Cahokia  had  been  called 
"the  center  of  cc»nmerc«  of  New  France,  or 
Louisiana,  which  Is  considerable  In  furs." 

St.  Louis  was  to  take  Its  place.  The  new 
establishment  was  located  on  the  opposite 
bank  •  •  •  and  under  the  energetic  leader- 
ship of  Pierre  Laclede,  It  soon  became  the 
metropolis  of  the  upper  valley. 

PONTIAC 

After  the  origin  of  St.  Lotils,  the  most  cele- 
brated event  of  this  period  was  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  great  Indian  Chief,  Pontlac.  on 
April  20,  1769.  The  famous  Ottawa  chief 
had  come  down  the  Mississippi  "to  trade  and 
talk  and  drink."  On  that  day,  he  was  doing 
some  trading  on  the  main  street  of  Cahokia 
at  the  store  of  Basrton.  Wharton,  and  Morgan. 
History  or  legend  tells  us  that  a  British 
trader,  being  jilted  In  courtship  by  one  of 
the  Cahokia  French  maidens,  hired  an 
assassin  to  waylay  Pontlac.  He,  In  turn,  tried 
to  fasten  the  guilt  up>on  her  lover. 

Pontlac,  who  had  been  a  great  chieftain 
•  •  •  who  won  his  latirels  at  Detroit  tigalnst 
the  northern  Indians  •  •  •  who  was  heard 
of  at  the  great  defeat  of  Braddock  •  •  • 
who  was  In  the  French-Indian  War  at  Quebec, 
and  received  his  uniform  from  the  cele- 
brated French  commander,  Montcalm,  was 
destined  to  die  In  this  quiet  little  town  of 
Cahokia,  slain  by  a  halfbreed  Indian. 

Pontlac  had  been  in  St.  Louis,  visiting  with 
the  elder  Chouteau.  While  there,  he  heard 
of  the  great  ball  to  be  held  at  Cahokia. 
Dressed  In  his  uniform,  he  crossed  the  river 
to  mingle  with  his  friends. 

During  the  dance  a  shock  came  to  the 
assembly  which  was  as  great  as  a  cannon's 
roar.  A  young  girl,  on  her  way  to  the  festiv- 
ities, had  come  upon  Pontlac's  body  on  the 
edge  of  the  forest.  It  was  she  who  spread 
the  alarm. 
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On  the  morning,  he  wae  burled  within  the 
Tillage  lUnitfl.  The  exact  apot.  pointed  out 
by  old  cltlzena.  la  about  00  feet  soutbeaot  of 
the  lota  owned  by  an  early  citizen  of  Ca- 
hokla.  a  Dr.  nilnakl.  In  1881.  the  oldeet 
house  of  the  village  stood  on  this  lot. 

KAKLT    AMERICAN    POIIOO 

The  Illinois  country  became  an  Important 
theater  of  operations  for  the  Virginia  fron- 
tiersmen. George  Rogers  Clark's  famous 
campaign  started  with  the  capture  of  the 
Illinois  country.  On  July  6.  1778.  Capt.  Jo- 
seph Bowman  and  30  Americans  (called  "Big 
Knives")  rode  up  on  horses  borrowed  at 
Ka&kaskla.  and  took  Cahokla  by  surprise 
(Note:  The  IlUnoU  Historical  Society  has 
the  original  account  of  this  by  Bowman, 
himself.) 

By  reminders  that  Prance  wtis  on  the 
American  side,  by  promises  of  political  free- 
dom and  by  direct  threat,  Clark  won  over 
the  majority  of  the  French  Inhabitants 
Bowman  says  he  "•  •  •  Informed  them  not 
to  be  alarmed  that  although  resistance  at 
present  wtia  out  of  the  question  •  •  •  they 
were  at  Liberty  to  become  free  Americans  " 

The  Mississippi  River  villages  then  became 
the  base  of  operations  from  which  Vlncennes 
waa  laid  under  the  military  occupation  of 
Virginia  troops. 

Among  the  outstanding  events  of  the 
Revolutionary  period  were  the  visit  of  the 
Spanish  lieutenant  governor  of  St.  Louis, 
for  making  war  plans,  and  the  reception  of 
great  numbers  of  Indians,  from  hundreds 
of  miles  around.  They  "soon  flocked  Into 
the  town  of  Cahos  (Cahokla)  to  treat  for 
peace."  Even  frontiersman  Clark  was 
amazed.  The  councils,  which  lasted  5  weeks, 
were  enlivened  by  an  attempted  abduction 
of  Clark  by  one  of  the  tribes. 

Within  a  year,  a  large  striking  force  of 
British- led  Indians  descended  on  St.  Louis 
and  Cahokla.  Clark  was  able  to  garrison 
Cahokla  with  400  men.  and  when  the  attack 
broke  on  May  26.  1780.  It  was  firmly  repelled. 

DEscaipnoN  or  cahokia 

Much  of  the  descriptive  material  relating 
to  the  old  village  is  obscure,  but  by  piecing 
together  various  references,  and  examining 
their  historical  documents,  we  learn  this 
about  our  early  Cahoklans 

They  settled  their  whitewashed  houses 
around  a  square,  close  together.  Their  In- 
nate politeness,  love  of  their  families,  and 
sheer  Joy  of  living  nins  through  the  pages 
of  history.  Each  little  house  was  surrounded 
by  a  white  picket  fence  •  •  •  flowers 
bloomed  In  profusion  •  •  •  and  made  a  pic- 
turesque backgroxind  for  their  quaint  cos- 
tumes. The  people  had  a  strong  predellction 
for  the  blue  color.  Both  male  and  female 
wore  blue  kerchiefs  on  the  head.  Hats  were 
seldom  used;  In  the  winter  a  "capot  made 
of  white  blanket"  was  the  universal  head- 
dress. Pantaloons  for  the  men  were  com- 
monly of  a  coarse  blue  cloth  In  the  summer 
and  buckskin  In  the  winter. 

In  "The  Pioneer  History  of  Illinois"  we 
find  an  Interesting  description  of  the  houses. 

"The  French  houses  were  generally  one 
story  high,  and  made  of  wood.  They  were 
formed  of  large  posts,  being  set  3  or  4  feet 
apart  and  the  Intervals  were  filled  up  with 
mortar  made  of  common  clay  and  cut  straw. 
Over  the  whole  wall,  outside  and  Inside.  It 
was  generally  whitewashed  with  fine  white 
lime,  so  they  presented  a  clean  and  neat  ap- 
pearance •  •  •  all  of  the  houses,  almost,  had 
galleries  aroimd  them.  The  roofs  were  uni- 
form and  peculiar.  They  were  made  of  raf- 
ters and  lath  for  sheeting.  The  ends  sloped 
considerably  toward  the  center  of  the  build- 
ing. No  nails  were  used  to  fasten  the  shingles 
to  the  lath.  Pegs  were  put  Into  the  holes 
•  •  •  and  then  one  course  of  shingles 
bound  another,  until  the  whole  roof  was  solid 
and  good,  never  leaking  one  drop." 

The  farmlands  lay  entirely  outside  the 
village.      The    Cahokla    Commons,    as    they 


were  called,  consisted  of  thoiosands  of  acres, 
extending  all  the  way  to  the  present  site  of 
East  St  Louis  The  habitants  described  the 
common  fields  as  "land  on  which  to  support 
their  cattle,  and  for  getting  wood;  not  only 
for  building  but  for  fuel  " 

Each  family  possessed  Individual  Interest 
In  a  portion  of  the  field  marked  off  and 
bounded.  Ordinances  were  made  to  regulate 
the  repairs  of  fences,  the  time  of  gathering 
of  the  crop,  and  the  opening  of  the  field  for 
the  range  of  cattle.  Each  plat  of  ground  In 
the  common  field  was  owned  In  fee  simple  by 
the  person  to  whom  granted  •  •  •  subject 
to  sale  and  conveyance,  the  same  as  other 
property. 

Sunday,  as  elsewhere  In  the  colonies,  was 
a  day  of  pleasTjre  One  historian  stated  that 
he  did  not  believe  there  was  a  more  devout 
people  than  the  primitive  French,  With 
sentiments  of  true  piety.  It  afforded  them 
the  utmost  happiness  to  attend  the  church 
and  perform  their  devotions. 

But  after  mass  was  over,  they  enjoyed 
the  day  In  amusements,  merriment  and 
recreation.  E>anclng,  training  the  mllltla, 
house  raising  and  similar  performances 
were  Indulged  in  by  the  French  on  the 
Sabbath. 

Public  sales  of  land  and  other  property 
In  early  times  was  held  at  the  church  doors 
on  Sunday,  after  mass 

John  Reynolds  says;  "I  have  seen  the 
young  folks  dancing  on  a  Sunday  evening 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  with  as  much 
gentility  and  decorum  as  If  the  dance  were 
any  other  day  of  the  week.  The  old  people 
were  frequently  seated  around,  enjoying  the 
amusement   with  decided  approbation." 

In  the  years  closing  the  18th  century,  men 
of  affluence  and  wealth  were  settling  In  Ca- 
hokla. We  see  names  like  the  Sauclers.  the 
Trottlers.  Charles  Gratiot.  Nicholas  Jarreau 
( Jarrot) . 

In  the  courthouse  papers,  we  read  that  the 
commandant.  Trottler,  was  "grandly  housed" 
and  received  a  party  of  Indians  In  "a  great 
furnished  hall  where  a  large  crowd  came  to 
see  them  In  the  evening  " 

Charles  Gratiot  was  a  formidable  resident. 
He  came  In  1777  and  opened  a  trading  post. 
The  Missouri  Historical  Society  is  In  pos- 
session of  his  Journal  des  Cahos."  dating 
from  August  6.  1778.  to  E)ecember  1781.  and 
from  It  we  have  received  much  of  our  In- 
formation regarding  these  early  times. 

He  remained  In  the  area  until  1781.  when 
he  moved  to  St  Louis  and  married  the 
sister  of  Auguste  and  Pierre  Chouteau 

CAHOKIA    COURTHOUSK 

The  courthouse  is  still  standing,  one  of 
three  remaining  landmarks,  and  Is  an  Illi- 
nois State  memorial,  open  to  visitors 

It  la  the  oldest  house  In  Illinois,  possi- 
bly the  oldest  private  dwelling  In  the  Mid- 
west, built  shortly  after  1737  It  Is  a  classic 
example  of  this  early  type  of  French 
dwelling. 

The  house  was  the  home  of  Capt  Jean 
Baptlste  Saucier,  builder  of  Fort  de  Chartres 
In  turn.  It  became  the  property  of  his  son, 
Francois.  One  historian  notes  that  In  1783 
two  rooms  In  this  house  were  rented  to  a 
M.  Marchessau  However,  later  documents 
show  that  Francois  Saucier  sold  his  home  to 
the  county  for  a  courthouse. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Northwest 
Territory.  Cahokla  became  the  seat  of  St. 
Clair  County,  a  vast  area  embracing  the 
largest  part  of  what  Is  now  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. A  grand  Jury  report  on  October  4.  1791. 
recommended  '•  •  •  that  for  the  support  of 
the  laws  and  government  of  our  county  the 
speediest  means  be  taken  to  have  a  proper 
Jail  In  this  village,  such  as  the  state  of  thU 
district  may  afford  In  Ita  present  situa- 
tion  •    •    •" 

It  appears  that  about  this  time  a  town- 
house  waa  bought  for  public  use.  but  waa 
soon    afterward    exchanged   for    the   Saucier 
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dwelling,  "facing  the  rlgolet  next  to  th- 
parade  ground  "  This  was  then  convertert 
Into  a  prison  and  courthouse  under  the  ^ 
thorlty  of  a  territorial  statute 

Nothing  more  Is  known  about  this  build 
Ing.  which  continued  as  a  courthouse  until 
1814.  when  the  seat  of  government  waa  movJ 
to  Belleville      It  then  fell  Into  private  hand/ 
and.    as   a   curious   specimen   of   early  archi 
lecture,  was  sent  to  the  Worlds  Fair  in  st 
Louis  In  1904.     Later  It  was  moved  to  Jackson 
Park.  Chicago      In  1939,  such  timbers  as  re 
malned  were  brought  back  to  Cahokla  and  re- 
erected  on  the  original  site 

Interesting  pictures  and  documents  of  the 
early  days  of  Cahokla  are  now  housed  there 
The  names  of  our  first  settlers:  •  •  • 
Thomas  Brady.  Jean  Baptlste  LaCroIx  the 
Sauclers.  Trottlers,  Jarrots  •  •  •  ^■^^^ 
through  these  documents 

The  Cahokla  courthouse  Is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  leading  relics  of  the  French 
period  In  Illinois,  a  prototype  of  the  better 
houses  of  the   period. 

CHURCH    or    THE    HOLT    FAMILY 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Family  u  the 
second  of  the  landmarks  still  remaining 

In  1768  a  French  missionary.  Father  Pierre 
GIbault,  was  to  come  to  Cahokla  He  was 
welcomed  with  great  Joy  and  festivity  •  •  • 
but  Father  GIbault  sent  back  to  Quebec  a 
very  gloomy  picture  of  the  Cahokla  mission. 

The  presbytery  was  In  ruins  •  •  •  the  or- 
chards gone  •  •  •  everything  in  disrepair 
They  needed  to  reorganize,  to  build  a  new 
presbytery,  and  for  the  time  being.  Father 
GIbault  had  to  take  up  residence  In  Kaakas- 
kla. 

It  was  this  early  pastor  of  Cahokla  who 
shows  up  In  the  American  history  books  In 
later  years.  He  was  on  fire  with  the  cause 
of  George  Rogers  Clark,  and  he  disposed  of 
all  his  own  private  means  to  lend  material 
aid  to  the  American  cause 

The  first  successful  attempt  on  Vlncennes 
was  a  peaceful  embassy  led  by  Father  Pierre 
GIbault  and  Jean  Baptlste  Laffont  Hu 
Infiuence  and  support  (which  was  great 
among  the  French )  made  a  great  deal  of 
difference  to  Clark  In  the  subsequent  victory 
at  Vlncennes. 

The  years  of  the  Caliokla  mission  In  this 
period  of  her  history  are  rather  obscure 
There  was  a  church  which  burned  down  In 
1783  That  much  we  know,  for  they  say 
■  they  were  holding  services  In  a  rented 
church,  and  dreamed  of  the  day  when  they 
would  have  a  fine  new  one." 

A  Father  St  Pierre  came  out  to  Join  Father 
GIbault  In  the  Illinois  country  In  1786.  and 
we  have  this  graphic  memorandum  •  •  • 
"for  the  purpose  of  lodging  our  cure,  we  have 
begun  by  building  a  priests  house  which  has 
cost  us  almost  6,000  llvres  The  old  house 
had  been  entirely  ruined  by  the  English  and 
American  troops  lodged  there  •  •  •  we  have 
decided  to  build  the  church  on  the  ruins  of 
this  house  •  •  •  we  have  commenced  work 
on  our  projected  church,  which  will  cost 
more  than   15.000  or  16.000  llvres  " 

This  was  the  present  church,  standing 
today,  which  has  a  construction  date  of 
1786^  99  This  Is  set  by  a  surviving  affidavit. 
"The  Reglement  de  la  Fabrlque  de  1  Eg  Use 
des  Kahoklas"  •  •  •  which  shows  It  was 
dedicated  and  pews  sold  in  that  year. 

According  to  manuscripts  at  the  Holy 
Family  Church,  the  dedication  took  place  In 
1799.  but  It  may  have  been  In  existence  for 
some  Ume.  There  Is  a  receipt  dated  April  3. 
1797  to  Louis  Lebrun.  who  was  paid  for 
"crying  several  publications"  at  the  door  of 
the  church.  And  a  year  earlier.  Leno  Lepage 
was  paid  for  "tolling  the  bell  for  the  late 
Joseph  Ceclre "  which  bill  Is  dated  March  25. 
1796. 

If  the  starting  construction  date  Is  taken 
as  1786  or  1787,  the  church  Is  undoubtedly 
the  oldest  church  structure  sUndlng  In  the 
entire   Mississippi   Valley.     The   Cane  Ridge 
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meeting  Bouse  In  Paris.  Ky.  (1791).  and  the 
Hew  Orleans  Cathedral  (1793-94)  are  the 
closest  contenders  for  the  title. 

There  U  no  doubt  whataoever  that  the 
present  structure  Is  the  one  started  by  Fa- 
ther St  Pierre.  The  oldest  part  consists  of  a 
simple  rectangle  entered  at  the  north  end. 
Hewn  vertical  wall  ports  of  heavy  dimensions 
were  channeled  out  to  accommodate  a  filling 
of  stone  and  mortar.  Another  feature  It  has 
in  common  with  the  ancient  Canadian 
churches  Is  the  characteristic  fine  French- 
hewn  trusswork  of  the  roof.  Over  the  door- 
way, one  sees  a  round  "oeuU  de  lx)uc"  (lit- 
erally, goafs  eye)  window.  The  contract  for 
the  first  wooden  church  called  for  this  tjrpe 
of  window.  The  roof  displays  bell-cast  eaves. 
The  church  bell,  dated  1776.  Is  still  In  use. 
Not  a  nail  was  used,  but  huge  wooden  pegs 
were  employed  when   needed. 

The  dominant  men  of  the  community  all 
bad  a  hand  In  Its  construction.  Nicholas 
Jarrot,  Louis  LeCompte,  Ettlenne.  Loulson 
and  Louis  Plnconeau,  and  the  Voudrle  broth- 
ers To  the  latter  was  entrusted  the  ac- 
tual building  of  the  church,  and  they  and 
their  men  cut  the  timber  In  the  woodlot  of 
the  Cahokla  Commons.  We  learn  that  they 
were  paid  partly  In  money,  partly  In  peltries 
and  wheat. 

On  the  morning  of  September  8,  1799.  on 
the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, the  little  village  was  teeming  with  ex- 
pectancy •  •  •  for  the  new  church  was  to  be 
dedicated.  Father  Gabriel  Richards  was  pas- 
tor at  this  time,  and  missionary  priests  came 
from  all  the  surrounding  towns  in  Illinois. 

There  Is  an  atmosphere  of  restrained 
rugged  strength  to  be  felt  as  soon  as  one  en- 
ters the  church,  which  has  weathered  over 
150  years  of   life. 

In  1949,  when  Cahokla  celebrated  the  250th 
anniversary  of  her  founding,  the  church  was 
completely  restored  through  the  efforts  of 
Father  Joseph  Henry  Mueller,  her  present 
pastor,  and  Mr  Joseph  Desloge,  of  St.  Louis. 
The  names  of  the  great  men  who  had 
charge  of  the  parish  from  time  to  time  reads 
like  a  who's  who  In  ecceleslastlcal  circles. 
Father  John  Lolsel,  the  first  native  St. 
Loulsan  to  be  raised  to  the  priesthood,  was 
Its  pastor — Father  GIbault,  the  stanch  de- 
fender of  the  American  Revolutionary 
forces — Father  Gabriel  Richards,  who  Is  the 
only  priest  in  America  ever  to  have  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  elected  to  Congress, 
and  who  left  Cahokla  to  go  to  Detroit,  where 
he  started  the  first  newspaper — Father  Rob- 
ert Hynes,  who  launched  a  campaign  to  save 
the  old  church  in  1912,  and  paved  the  way 
for  Its  present  contemporary  restoration — 
the  list  goes  on  and  on.  Bishop  Flaget,  Bish- 
op DuBourg,  Bishop  Roeatl — all  at  one  time 
or  another  had  the  care  of  Cahokla. 

In  the  old  burial  ground,  behind  the  log 
church,  rest  four  of  these  Illustrious  priests: 
Father  Bergler,  Father  Condamlne,  Father 
Jacquot  and  Father  Hynes. 

The  church  Is  open  to  visitors  at  all  times, 
and  attracts  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Mass  Is  still  celebrated  there 
on  all  holidays.  Eventually  It  will  be  under 
the  care  of  our  National  Park  Service.  Our 
Government  considers  the  building  so  price- 
less a  part  of  our  heritage,  that  It  Is  to  be 
placed  in  a  category  with  Independence 
Hall  In  Philadelphia. 

The  parishioners  of  the  Holy  Family 
Church  now  use  the  lovely  Romanesque 
church  of  stone,  which  stands  in  the  same 
yard  with  the  log  church.  This  was  dedi- 
cated in  1891. 

Father  Mueller  came  to  the  parish  In  1928, 
and  has  remained  as  pastor  since  that  time. 

JARROT   MANSION 

The  third  landmark  remaining  In  Cahokla 

Is  the  celebrated  Jarrot  House.     No  history 

V)f  Cahokla  would  be  complete  without  the 

mention  of  Nicholas  Jarrot,  one  of  her  most 

colorful  and  romantic  sons. 


Monsieur  Jarrot  came  to  Cabokla  from 
France  In  1797.  He  died  than  In  1880. 
Arriving  a  poor  man,  by  his  talants  and 
energy  he  soon  acquired  an  immense  fortoae. 
He  was  an  Indian  trader  he  kept  a  Bmall 
general  store;  he  operated  several  mills,  but 
the  bulk  of  his  wealth  was  acquired  through 
real  estate.  In  1815,  he  recorded  his  land  at 
25,000  acres.  Including  the  site  of  East  St. 
Louis. 

He  married  twice,  the  first  time  to  a  Marie 
Bsu'bau  of  Prairie  du  Rocher.  One  child  was 
bom  of  this  marriage,  Ellse.  However,  when 
Madame  Jarrot  died  in  childbirth,  Nicholas 
married  again,  several  years  later.  This  time 
his  bride  was  Julia  St.  Gemme  Beauvals  of 
Ste.  Genevieve.  Her  family  was  the  aristo- 
cratic French  of  Illinois,  and  the  St.  Gemme 
Beuvals  home  In  Ste.  Genevieve  Is  now  a 
museiun. 

To  Julia,  upon  her  marriage  to  Nicholas, 
came  the  heritage  of  the  wedding  ring  and 
the  solid  silver  which  her  mother  had 
brought  from  Prance  in  1776.  Julia's  trous- 
seau came  from  Paris — even  a  cloth  of  gold. 

In  1798  they  lived  In  a  wooden  house  across 
the  street  from  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Family.  However.  Nicholas  was  not  content 
until  he  built  a  house  which  would  be  suit- 
able for  one  of  his  increasing  fortune.  This 
ambitious  young  man  began  building  a  man- 
sion which  stands  today  as  a  monument  to 
his  efforts. 

He  wanted  It  built  directly  east  of  the 
church,  and  nothing  would  do  but  brick. 
In  1799  the  work  commenced  and  continued 
untU  1806. 

A  great  deal  of  care  was  needed  In  the 
foundation  planning  for  a  house  whose  out- 
side walls  were  18  inches  thick,  and  with 
partition  walls,  also  made  of  brick,  16  Inches 
In  thickness.  Even  the  roof  was  built  to 
endure,  for  it  lasted  a  hundred  years. 

It  was  to  be  a  2 -story  house,  38  by  50 
feet,  in  the  manner  of  what  we  know  as 
colonial.  The  foundation  rested  upon  black 
walnut  timbers  with  about  2  feet  exposed, 
and  several  feet  underground.  The  glass  for 
the  windows  and  the  panes  were  imported 
from  France.  The  bricks  were  all  fired  by 
hand  in  a  kiln  located  close  to  the  original 
wooden  Jarrot  house. 

The  large  hall  was  16  feet  wide,  and  ran 
the  length  of  the  house.  There  were  five 
rooms  downstairs — two  on  each  side — 
with  a  kitchen  built  on  at  the  rear.  The 
stairs  at  the  back  of  the  hall  led  to  the 
second  floor,  where  a  large  ballroom  extended 
across  the  front  of  the  house.  There  was  a 
bedroom  on  the  east  side,  and  one  on  the 
west.  The  slaves  were  quartered  in  the  base- 
ment, where  there  were  four  fireplaces. 

The  large  hall  was  the  scene  of  much 
gaiety.  The  guests  were  received  before  the 
large  fireplace,  while  the  Jarrot  children 
peered  over  the  railing  to  see  who  had  come. 
Slaves  stood  at  each  end  to  fan  the  guests, 
who  were  entertained  at  banquets  in  the 
hall. 

The  old  mansion  stood  through  the  earth- 
quakes of  1811.  1812,  and  1818.  Two  large 
cracks  at  the  rear  of  the  house  attest  to  the 
severe  quake  of  1812.  Major  Jarrot  had  a 
cave  built  in  the  flelds  back  of  his  house, 
and  when  the  first  quake  was  felt,  everyone 
fled  to  the  cave.  The  children  remember 
that  he  called  the  roll  for  children  and 
slaves  alike.  The  "big  quake"  blew  down 
the  chimneys  of  the  church,  caused  great 
damage  In  the  town,  but  did  not  seriously 
injure  the  mansion. 

The  Jarrot  children  born  to  Julia  and 
Nicholas  were  Ortance,  Melanie.  Eugenie. 
Francois.  Vital.  Julie,  and  Fellclte.  The  kind- 
ness of  heart  and  urbanity  of  manner  of  the 
father  and  the  gentleness  and  friendliness 
of  the  mother  attracted  many  visitors.  Our 
historians  say  all  visitors  were  received  and 
entertained  by  the  Jarrots  and  their  Inter- 
esting children  "in  a  polished  and  elegant 
style." 


A  ma)or  In  the  militia  and  a  Judge  of  the 
cotinty  court.  Nicholas  gave  as  much  tUne 
to  public  affairs  as  any  man  of  his  day.  His 
church  and  his  family  w&re  the  core  of  his 
life — and  anyone  In  the  territory  who  needed 
help  came  to  Major  Jarrot. 

His  Influence  was  felt  far  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  Ceihokla.  There  Is  record  of  an  inci- 
dent before  the  War  of  18  la  when  the  British 
were  arousing  the  Indians  against  the  Ameri- 
cans. Major  Jarrot.  and  two  men.  had  g^ne 
out  to  a  large  Indian  camp.  The  traders 
were  armed  only  with  shotguns,  when  the 
Indians  descended  upon  them.  A  Winnebago 
chief  stepped  in  front  of  Nicholas  Jarrot  with 
his  tomahawlc.  defending  him  against  the 
warriors.  He  was  thereafter  called  "Jarrot," 
and  remained  a  true  friend  of  the  major. 

John  Rejmolds.  In  '"nie  Pioneer  History  of 
Illinois,"  states  the  Indian  "Jarrot"  was  seen 
at  Galena  as  late  as  1829. 

Another  account  Is  recorded  when  the  In- 
dians kidnaped  two  children  of  Samuel  Gar- 
rison, and  took  them  to  their  village  on  the 
Sangamon.  There  they  were  kept  for  a  year, 
and  ransomed  to  "a  Col.  N.  Jarret  of  Ca- 
hokla." 

Nicholas  had  a  mania  for  mills,  and  spent 
much  money  and  strength  on  a  water  mill 
on  Cahokla  Creek,  only  to  be  beaten  In  the 
end  by  sand  and  swamps.  He  operated  an- 
other water  mill  up  the  river  In  Illinois- 
Town  (East  St.  Louis)  which  was  more  suc- 
cessful than  his  Cahokla  venture. 

The  Cahokla  mill,  which  Jarrot  started  in 
1812,  was  for  vise  of  the  troops  In  the  war. 
He  provided  flour  and  gunpowder,  and  the 
small  stone  magazine  standing  behind  the 
Jarrot  mansion  at  the  present  time  was  for 
the  storage  of  gunpowder. 

The  Jarrots  were  a  very  close  family — lov- 
ing, and  devoted  to  one  another.  They  had 
many  slaves,  and  took  excellent  care  of  them. 
Madame  Jarrot  was  the  last  slaveholder  in 
Illinois.  One  of  the  famous  law  cases  handed 
down  to  us  Is  Jarrot  v.  Jarrot,  where  the  Su- 
preme Court  handed  down  a  decision  on  a 
Cahokla  slavery  case.  This,  incidentally, 
antedated  the  celebrated  I>rcd  Scott  case  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Mississippi  by  several 
years. 

In  the  main,  all  of  the  French  were  lenient 
masters.  The  wives  spun  llnsey  for  the  Ne- 
groes' clothing,  and  taught  them  their 
catechism.  One  day  the  children  heard  a 
baby  crying  In  the  basement  of  the  mansion. 
Ortance  went  to  Investigate  and  found  that 
the  cook  had  run  away  and  abandoned  the 
child.  She  took  him  upstairs  and  took 
charge  of  the  boy.  naming  him  "Louis."  So 
kind  was  her  supervision  that  when  he  was 
old  enough  to  obtain  his  freedom,  he  did  not 
want  to  go.  Years  later,  in  1841.  when  the 
daughter  of  Ortance,  Maria  Brackett.  was 
married.  Louis  returned  from  his  job  on  a 
rlverboat  to  prepare  the  wedding  breakfast 
in  the  old  house. 

Most  of  the  charming  vignettes  of  French 
family  life,  as  we  see  it  in  this  period,  came 
to  us  through  stories  handed  down  by  the 
Jarrots. 

One  ball  followed  another  so  closely,  they 
say  they  could  not  understand  how  the  ladles 
carried  on.  On  the  6th  of  January,  the 
people  of  Cahokia  celebrated  "Le  Jour  de 
Rols."  A  large  party  was  given,  and  a  huge 
cake  baked,  served  only  to  gentlemen.  There 
were  four  beans  Inside,  and  the  men  who 
received  them  were  the  kings  of  the  car- 
nival. They  chose  their  queens,  and  had 
the  honor  of  giving  the  first  ball.  At  this 
affair,  succeeding  "kings"  were  selected-  and 
the  social  season  was  assured. 

The  gentlemen  had  one  room  set  aside  for 
cards,  and  often  played  "vlngt-un."  They 
say  It  was  not  unusual  for  them  to  sit  at  the 
card  table  for  30  hours  at  a  stretch.  During 
these  weekends,  the  Jarrots  entertained  the 
Chouteau  brothers,  the  Bonds.  Nlnlan  Ed- 
wards. John  Reynolds.  Pierre  Menard.  Be- 
fore the  days  of  banking,  each  man  kept  a 
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ooasMlemble  p^zX  at  his  fortun*  In  his  own 
bone.  Jarrot  kefK  tils  aO^vr  In  a  Isrga  hone- 
batr  cbest.  A  «nan  red  tranJc  held  tlM  awr* 
pr«cioTU  gold  pleoas.  WUra  tuck  waa  run- 
nlnf  Against  htm.  or  on«  of  bis  guwu  wteted 
to  be  accommodated,  he  gmT«  tiM  key  to  a 
slave  and  aent  bim  up  to  get  "so  many  •coops 
of  the  little  yellow  fellows  "  The  ^ame  red 
tnmk  wltb  tba  original  key  la  In  Uemarlal 
Hall  iB  WasblBgton. 

The  bolktaya  were  exceptlocally  bright, 
wltb  tbe  laughter  of  Um  cblkSren.  and  tb* 
merriment  of  tbelr  elders,  rocking  tbe  old 
mansion.  Tbe  yoang  men  ctf  Cabokla  dressed 
as  beggars  and  went  from  door  to  door,  where 
tbey  were  SBtsrtalnsd  at  each  borne. 

Another  historian  tells  us  that  it  wtm  the 
custom  of  the  French  to  eelebrata  midnight 
mass  on  Chrtstmaa  eye.  It  was  also  th«  cus- 
tom to  select  a  young  lady  of  the  parish  to 
take  up  the  collection  on  this  night.  It  was 
Pellctts  Jarrot  srho  ws«  performing  this  serv- 
ice when  fire  broke  ont  In  the  presbytery,  and 
seriously  threatened  the  old  church. 

On  New  Tear's  Day.  they  kissed  when  they 
n>et  aoquatntanoes  on  the  streets  of  Cabokla. 
Slaves  kissed  the  master  and  the  mistress,  to 
•bow  the  affection  In  which  they  were  held. 

Pax>cake  Tuesday  was  the  day  before  the 
•dvent  at  Ijsnt.  and  tbe  occasion  of  a  party. 
wber«  pancakes  were  served  •  •  •  pUed 
blgh.  and  cut  like  cake  Uadame  Jarrot's 
w«r«  as  thin  as  pctper  and  as  light  as  a 
feather,  and  all  Cahokla  was  In  attendance 
at  tbe  Shrove  Tuesday  ball. 

However,  love  of  pleasure  was  not  the  only 
characteristic  of  families  such  as  the  Jarrots. 
They  raised  their  families  lovingly  and  care- 
fully. Separated  frotn  the  educational  ad- 
vantages of  the  country,  they  had  to  depend 
upon  each  other.  They  were  not  unlike  the 
same  aristocratic  class  In  Virginia  for  this 
period. 

They  still  retained  the  love  of  France — her 
customs,  and  her  tongue.  The  story  la  hand- 
ed down  through  the  Jarrot  family  that  one 
day  the  grandchildren  were  out  walking  In 
the  fields  back  of  the  house,  hunting  for 
persimmons.  Julia  Jarrot  saw  a  farmer  ap- 
proaching and  asked.  "Mlstalre,  Mlstalre.  will 
you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  perslmonle?" 
He  was  deeply  concerned  •  •  •  "Oh.  Madame 
Jarrot.  have  you  lost  your  purse-o-money?" 
And  the  grandchildren  were  greatly  em- 
barrassed. puUlng  at  her  skirts  and  correct- 
ing her  •  •  •  "No.  no.  Grandmere.  It  Is 
peraUnmons."  However,  she  persisted  that 
the  correct  word  was  "perslmonle." 

The  lives  of  the  Jarrots  continued  In  this 
bappy  vein,  one  day  gracefully  following 
another,  for  all  the  world  Ilka  a  master- 
piece by  Manet.  However,  one  day  In  1830. 
Major  Jarrot  contracted  a  respiratory  aliment 
while  working  at  his  nilnoU  town  mill. 

He  died  In  his  mansion  at  Cahokla.  and 
lay  In  state  In  his  great  hall,  while  the  an- 
cient church  bell  next  door  tolled  his  pass- 
ing. 

The  great  men  of  his  period  say  that  he 
lived  a  life  which  touched  all  others  •  •  • 
for  a  man  is  measiired  by  his  association 
with  his  fellow  man,  his  public  life,  his 
church,  his  family. 

He  IS  burled  behind  tbe  old  church.  In 
the  burial  gn^ound.  The  historians  say  that 
If  you  visit  his  grave,  walk  tofUy  and  say 
a  prayer,  for  tbe  words  on  his  tombstone 
■  •  •  "Priez  Po\ir  le  Repose  de  Son  Ame ' 
(for  there  lies  a  noble  man)   are  true. 

The  family  stayed  In  tbe  house  until  1844. 
when  the  floods  caused  unusual  devastation 
The  marks  of  the  water  are  still  on  tbe  rear 
doors  of  the  church.  Boats  were  tied  to  the 
railing  In  the  hall  of  the  mansion,  and  every 
member  of  the  house  moved  to  the  second 
floor.  For  the  children,  it  was  high  adven- 
ture. When  the  waters  started  to  come  up. 
the  boys  took  skiffs  and  went  out  to  the 
slaves'  cabins  in  the  field  to  bring  them  to 


safety.  On*  grandchild.  MarlA.  mlschle- 
voosly  dvmpsd  tb*  cook  Into  tbs  water,  and 
an  at  Catoofela  ttsartf  hsr  tarrlAsd  acrsams. 

Tbe  ctilHbwn  say  tbey  Isamed  to  swim 
(tmtxkg  tbs  flood.  Slid  lowsrsd  tbcmsslves 
Into  tlss  skUm  IB  tbe  ball  from  ropes  tied 
to  tbe  stelr-ralllngs. 

When  the  waters  receded,  the  entire  fam- 
ily moved  to  St.  Louis  for  3  months  to  escape 
the  malaria  germs.  All  of  the  church  vest- 
ments were  rsmovsd  from  the  church,  and 
hung  In  one  of  the  second-floor  bedrooms, 
to  dry.  A  catafalque  and  candles  was  sta- 
tioned outside  tbe  door,  to  discourage  pil- 
fering;, and  to  frighten  off  tbe  supersUtlous. 

The  old  house  saw  generations  of  children 
grow  up  In  It.  In  1818,  Benedlcte  Ortance 
became  the  tint  bride  of  the  family  when 
she  married  Robert  McCracken  However, 
Mr  McCracken  died  at  an  early  age,  and 
Ortance  eventually  married  Dr.  James 
Brackett.  of  Maine.  Maria,  their  daughter, 
married  Joseph  Sibley,  and  from  this  source 
(tbe  Sibley  letters)  oomes  much  of  the  In- 
formation we  have  on  the  Jarrot  family 

Ortance  continued  to  live  In  the  old  family 
house  until  188*.  She  died  there,  and  Is 
burled  In  the  cemetery  beside  her  father. 

Francois,  the  first  son,  remained  a  bache- 
lor, and  died  when  he  was  34.  Melanle  mar- 
ried Samuel  Christy,  a  prominent  St.  Louis 
businessman  Their  daughter,  Mary  Fellclta 
Christy,  was  born  In  the  mansion.  She,  In 
turn,  became  Mrs  James  J  Scanlan,  and  was 
an  outstanding  leader  of  St  Louis  society 
Her  daughter.  Marie  Therese  Christy  Scanlan 
(the  great-gn^anddaughter  of  Major  Jarrot  I 
was  the  Veiled  Prophet  Queen  In  St  Louis 
in   1898 

Mrs  Nicholas  Jarrot  eventually  went  to  St 
Louis  to  live,  and  died  there  In  1875  at  the 
age  of  97 

Vital  was  the  child  destined  to  carry  on 
his  fathers  name.  At  an  early  age  he 
showed  his  father's  business  acumen.  His 
early  education  was  derived  from  tutoring 
by  Samuel  Davidson — when  his  father  set  up 
the  first  school  In  Cahokla  In  the  second- 
floor  ballroom — but  he  continued  on  at 
Georgetown. 

There  were  few  business  enterprises  which 
did  not  feel  his  touch.  He  was  In  partner- 
ship In  the  publishing  of  the  "American  Bot- 
toms Gazette"  (the  first  newspaper  In  East 
St.  Louis) ^the  establishment  of  a  railroad 
in  1833 — the  building  of  the  Bads  Bridge. 

Vital  served  as  representative  of  St.  Clair 
County  at  the  general  assembly  In  Spring- 
field and  there  became  a  friend  of  young 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  later  on  in  life  re- 
ceived an  appointment  from  President  Lin- 
coln— as  Indian  agent  to  the  Sioux  In  the 
Black  Hills  region. 

He  was  the  mayor  of  East  St  Louis  in  1869, 
serving  4  years  •  •  •  and  was  also  president 
of  the  Bank  of  East  6t.  Louis. 

Vital  Jarrot  died  out  In  tbe  Indian  country 
In  1877.  There  he  rested  for  two  generations 
before  he  was  brought  back  to  his  father  s 
house  Not  too  many  years  ago  he  was 
burled  m  the  old  chiirchyard,  where  he 
played  as  a  boy. 

The  house  has  a  history  as  colorful  and  as 
picturesque  as  any  home  In  America.  It  has 
seen  laughter  and  teju-s — births  and  deaths — 
weddings,  christenings,  and  funerals 

la  1825,  when  the  Marquis  de  ia  Lafayette 
visited  the  Midwest  on  his  triumphal  tour, 
he  stopped  In  St  Louia.  At  that  time,  the 
entire  entourage  came  tf)  Cahokla  for  a  huge 
bail  m  his  honor.  Major  Jarrot  had  been 
dead  for  5  years,  and  his  son,  Francois,  had 
Just  attained  his  majority.  Story  has  It  that 
It  was  Francois  who  stood  beside  bis  mother. 
In  the  great  hall,  to  receive  the  distinguished 
visitor. 

The  Jarrot  mansion  Is  considered  the  old- 
est brick  house  In  the  Upper  Mississippi  Val- 
ley.   The  Stat*  of  Dlinois  has  detailed  pli 


o<    It   In   the   Library    at   Congress   for  ««f^ 
keeping. 

The  Jarrot  mansion  was  showing  stgns  of 
considerable  wear  and  tear  when  it  was  p«xr- 
chased  by  Oliver  L.  Parks.  Mr.  Parka  cota! 
missioned  tbe  St.  Louis  architectural  fim  of 
Study.  Farrer  ft  Majers  (srorklnc  In  «v»ii^^| 
orsUon  with  Hoener  and  Huberd)  to  Nstois 
It  as  nearly  aa  poesible  to  Its  or^nal  stait 
Mr.  Study  reviews  tbe  work,  "Oliver  Parka  Be- 
stores  tbe  Jarrot  Mansion  at  Cahokia"  la  u^ 
nilnots     State     Historical     Society     Journal 

xxxvni. 

In  later  years,  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Family  acquired  the  property.  At  one  time 
it  served  as  a  acbool  for  the  children  ot  u^ 
parish.  At  present  It  Is  the  residence  ct 
the  teaching  sisters  of  the  parish,  tbe  Coo- 
gregatlon  of  the  Sisters  Adorers  of  tbe  Most 
Precious  Bkxxl.  whose  nK>therhouse  is  In 
Ruma  111.  These  sisters  who  came  to 
Cahokia  in  1889.  originally,  have  been  teach- 
ing the  children  of  the  parl.sh  since  that 
date. 

OOLOKM  ZKA 

Cahokla  hit  her  peak — the  golden  er»~ 
In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century.  Tbert 
were  3.000  Inhabitants.  34  stores,  and  the 
people  of  St.  Louis  made  It  tbelr  principal 
trading  place.  However,  her  hopes  of  devel. 
oping  Into  an  important  city  In  tbe  heart  of 
America  were  foredoomed.  Under  the  ban- 
ner  of  Pierre  Laclede.  St.  Louis  was  destined 
to  take  Its  place  as  the  commercial  center 

By  1938,  business  had  definitely  moved 
to  the  west  bank  of  the  Hver  and  Cahokla— 
19  years  older  than  New  Orleans — 66  yftart 
older  than  St  Louis — 104  years  older  than 
Chicago — 139  years  older  than  St.  Paul — de- 
clined In  Importance.  It  was  to  remain  an 
agricultural  center,  where  life  was  pleasant 
and  regular. 

PAEKS    COLLECK 

In  1927.  Parks  College  of  Aeronautical  En- 
gineering was  founded  at  Cahokla  by  Oliver 
L.  Parks.  Today,  as  a  part  of  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity, It  is  still  training  hundreds  of  youn* 
men  in  the  various  fields  of  aviation,  and 
many  of  Its  students  come  to  Cahokla  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  foreign  lands. 
It  Is  considered  one  of  the  most  modern  aero- 
nautical schools  In  the  United  States,  with 
beautiful  landscaped  grounds  and  modem 
dormitories  and  school  buildings. 

TWO  fTLNDaSD  AND  FlmTTH   ANNTTKR.SAST 

In  1949,  the  little  town  was  teeming  wltJi 
activity,  for  It  celebrated  Its  250th  birthday. 
Visitors  flocked  Into  Cabokla — and  distin- 
guished giieeU  Included  the  Archbishop  of 
Chicago,  His  Eminence  Samuel  Cardinal 
Strltch:  Adlal  Stevenson.  Governor  of  ininols, 
«md  Monsieur  Henri  Bonnet.  French  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States.  A  fitting  tribute 
was  paid  to  tbe  mission  town  when  a  visitor 
said:  "From  a  mere  hut,  with  a  cross  beside  It 
In  a  virgin  srlldemess.  it  has  grown  through 
250  years.  Cahokla'a  Importance  la  based  on 
Btrong  foundations.  The  village  and  thr 
parl.sh  are  import^uit  because  of  what  was  ac- 
complished here  for  Ood  and  Hla  crentures/" 

rarawrr  dat 

An  Incalculable  boost  to  the  towns  moral* 
come  when  news  was  released  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1956  that  the  proposed  million-dollar 
bridge,  linking  Cahokla  and  St.  Louis,  had 
been  approved  The  new  bridge,  under  con- 
sideration for  a  number  of  years,  will  con- 
nect the  new  superhighway  entering  St 
Louis  from  the  south  with  Illinois  Stat* 
Highway  No  3.  at  Cahokla.  This  will  brln* 
the  city  and  the  town  together  as  closely  as 
they  were  In  the  days  when  they  stood  alone 
m  the  Northwest  Territory. 

Now  that  St.  Lmils  has  rediscovered  lb* 
little  town,  large  subdivisions  are  springing 
up  on  all  sides,  bringing  scores  of  St.  Louis 
resldenU  across  the  Mississippi  to  live  In  the 
historic    Cahokia.      How   pleased    the    yuung 
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captain  Sterling  would  be  to  see  them  come — 
augmenting  his  first  "Forty  Famllys". 

On  all  sides  the  newcomers  find  tbe  re- 
birth of  the  "new  Cahokla".  Tbe  schools 
are  making  plans  for  expansion — some  have 
started  their  building  program.  They  see  the 
new  And  modern  Cahokla  Commonflelda  High 
School,  occupying  a  campus  of  46.5  acres. 
Stores  are  expanding — a  new  supermarket 
has  recently  been  completed.  Churches  have 
announced  additional  building  plans — a  new 
sewerage  system  Is  In — and  the  streets  have 
been  widened  and  repaired. 

Many  of  the  St.  Loulsans  feel  akin  to  the 
early  pioneers — a  vast  number  of  them  actu- 
ally see  Cahokla  for  the  first  time  when  they 
come  to  look  at  the  new  subdivisions. 

On  all  sides  they  see  the  flurry  of  activity 
which  means  resurgence  and  progress,  yet 
Cahokla  still  retains  the  air  of  smalltown 
country  living.  Several  miles  away  from 
their  homes,  and  the  new  residents  are  on 
quiet  country  roads,  with  picturesque  farm- 
houses, cultivated  fields,  barns  and  wind- 
mills— a  monograph  of  a  country  scene.  Sev- 
eral miles  In  the  opposite  direction,  and  they 
are  In  the  heart  of  the  bustling  spirit  "of 
downtown  St.  Louis. 

To  the  imaginative,  the  little  village  Is  a 
direct  link  with  our  historic  past.  Some  of 
the  new  residents  of  Cahokla  will  undoubt- 
edly be  able  to  trace  their  own  ancestors  back 
to  Its  early  citizens. 

The  joung  people  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Family  still  hold  their  summer  street 
dances  on  the  lawn  outside  the  old  log 
church — the  women  of  the  parish  still  do 
their  quilting  In  the  log  church — and  some 
of  the  ilder  residents  tell  fabulous  tales  of 
days  when  the  Mississippi  was  a  solid  sheet 
of  ice  and  they  walked  across  to  visit  their 
St  Louis  friends — and  how  all  of  the  prod- 
uce which  they  raised  was  ferried  across  to 
the  old  French  Market  In  St  Louis.  It  gives 
a  quiet  nlr  of  tlmelessness  to  the  old  town. 

Some  of  the  old  French  names  are  still  In 
evidence.  Among  their  new  neighbors,  the 
newcomers  will  meet  the  LaCrolx's,  the 
Jeromes,  the  Saugets.  the  LePere's.  the  Le- 
Mleux's,  the  LaMotte's  If  we  delve  Into  the 
historical  documents — there  Is  a  Narclse  La- 
Crolx  living  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
church:  Jean  Baptlste  LaCrolx  wtis  the  vil- 
lage magistrate  In  1780.  The  name  LeMleux 
appears  In  the  census  of  1732  In  the  burial 
records  of  the  church,  a  Fellclte  Jerome, 
daughter  of  Francois  Jerome,  was  burled  on 
January  4.  1787  The  daughters  of  Joseph 
LaValle  are  Cahokla  residents,  and  a  Francis 
LaValle  appeared  as  appellee  In  a  court  case 
In  the  beginning  of  the  1800'b.  Mr.  Joseph 
Desloge.  o"  St.  Louis,  was  Influential  In  the 
restoration  of  the  church  In  1949,  and  a  much 
earlier  Joseph  Desloge  appears  as  the  oppo- 
nent of  Charles  DuCharum  In  a  card  game  In 
the  1700's. 

The  children  have  come  to  Cahokla  In 
droves,  playing  In  the  fields  where  Melanle 
and  Ortance  Jarrot,  and  their  brothers  and 
sisters  played.  Once  again  they  dig  Imag- 
inary faves  in  the  area  behind  the  Jarrot 
house.  In  essence  very  like  the  one  Major 
Jarrot  prepared  for  the  quake  of  1812.  They 
ro«m  the  fields  In  small  bands,  shooting 
Imaginary  Indians — they  weave  weird  tales 
about  the  old  stone  magazine — the  old 
"paraUe  ground"  adjoining  the  courthouse 
Is  8  converted  ball  field. 

Three  times  a  day  the  Angelus  rings  In 
the  old  church  steeple,  and  the  children 
scatter  In  all  directions,  heading  home  for 
meals,  as  uncounted  children  have  before 
them,  for  uncounted  years. 

It  Is  a  subtle  shading  of  the  old  and  the 
new — the  progresslveness  of  the  new — 
Cahokla— the  traditional  antiquity  of  the 
old — in  the  little  town  which  Is  preserved  as 
the  oldest  white  man's  settlement  In  the  en- 
tire Mississippi  Valley. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendsu*. 


OUTLET  STORES.  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2300) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Outlet  Stores.  Inc. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  AND  MRS.  ABEL  GORFAIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  2706) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abel  Gk>r- 
fain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  WAVERLY  WATSON,  JR. 

The  Clerk  caU  the  bill  (H.R.  2728) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Waverly  Wat- 
son, Jr. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask. 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CATALINA  PROPERTIES,  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2262) 
for  the  relief  of  Catalina  Properties,  Inc. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLARA   G.    MAGGIORA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1237) 
for  the  relief  of  Clara  G.  Maggiora. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  212 
(a)(3)  and  section  212(a)(4)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Clara  G,  Mag- 
giora may  be  Issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to 
the  United  States  lor  permanent  residence 
if  she  is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  provisions  of  such  Act,  under  such 
conditions  and  controls  which  the  Attorney 
General,  after  consultation  with  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  may  deem  necessary  to 
impose:  ProiHded,  That  a  suitable  and  proper 
bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed  by 
section  213  of  the  Inmilgratlon  and  Nation- 
ality  Act:    Provided   further,   That   this   ex- 


emption shall  apply  only  to  a  grovmd  for 
exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of  State 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  had  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONSTANTINOS   A.   GRIGORAS 
(GREGORAS) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1560) 
for  the  relief  of  Constantinos  A.  Orlgoras 
(Gregoras) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  section  4  of  the  Act  of 
September  22,  1969  (73  Stat.  644) ,  section 
42.22(d)  of  title  22  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  shall  not  be  applicable  in  the 
case  of  Constantinos  A.  Orlgoras  (Gregoras) 
duly  registered  as  an  Immigrant  on  Augtist  11, 
1953. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "section  42.22 
(d)"  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
42.66(a)  (7)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  KAZUKO    (JOSEPH   JAMES) 
KAPP 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3218) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Kazuko  (Joseph 
James)  Kapp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Mrs. 
Kazuko  (Joseph  James)  Kapp,  the  widow  of 
a  United  States  citizen,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  within  the  purview  of  section  101(a)  (27) 
(A)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  and  the  provisions  of  section  205  of  that 
Act  shall  not  be  applicable  In  this  case. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL TO  CANCEL  DEPORTATION 
PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  CASES  OP 
CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  390)  authorizing  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  cancel  deportation  pro- 
ceedings in  the  case  of  certain  aliens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  At- 
torney General  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
cancel  any  outstanding  orders  and  warrants 
of  deportation,  warrants  of  arrest,  and  bonds, 
which  may  have  issued  In  tbe  cases  of  Mrs. 
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Branca  da  Gloria  franco  Freitas.  ^rs.  Annl« 
Oatobay.  klxm.  Mui  Kim  Ctiea  U&nc.  Un.  Cbu 
CtuU-Ho  Haj,  Un.  Qiaela.  Pucha,  Santa  Ql- 
ammaiva,  SUter  Myrlain  (Uarta  Krvyzow- 
ftka) .  and  Mrs.  Agnes  Oeldl.  From  and  after 
th»  data  of  the  enactment  ot  this  Act.  the 
said  pencna  shall  not  again  be  subject  to  de- 
portation by  reaaon  or  the  sam«  facta  upon 
which  such  deportation  proceedings  were 
commenced  or  any  such  warrants  and  orders 
have  Issued. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time.  aiKl  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  recoasider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
can  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  direct  an  Inquiry  to  the  majority 
leader  as  to  the  legislative  program  for 
Thursday. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  On  Thursday,  if  a  rule 
la  reported  out  tomorrow,  the  equal  pay 
bUl  will  be  taken  up. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  Inquire  of  the 
majority  leader  as  to  the  program  for 
next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  are  not  ready  to  announce  the 
program  for  ne.xt  week  at  this  time.  The 
PTXJgram  will  be  announced  later,  of 
course. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Then  this  is  all  the 
business  for  the  remainder  of  this  week  ? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Thla  will  finish  the 
business  for  this  week,  so  far  as  I  know 
as  of  tills  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 


ADJOURNMENT   OVER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tJbat  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Thursday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DOUBLE  STANDARDS  CUT  TWO 
WAYS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [B4r.  DnwnfSKiJ  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
REcoito  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  continuing  contro- 
versy over  the  advancement  of  the  Negro. 
Certainly,  we  all  share  dismay  at  the 
fact  that  violence  and  demagoguery  are 


becoming  the  order  of  the  day  whenever 
pressures  arise  in  this  field. 

Columnist  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  writing 
in  yesterday's  Washington  Evening  Star, 
discusses  the  subject  In  a  progressive, 
moderate  and  thorough  fashion,  deserv- 
ing of  nationwide  attention.  For  this 
reason,  while  fully  realizing  tlie  tremen- 
dous differences  of  opinion  that  exl^t.  I 
feel  this  article  Is  a  practical  contribu- 
tion to  understanding,  and  I  place  it  Into 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

DuuBLx  SxANDAaos  Cut  Two  Ways 
Among    the    worst    enemlea    of    American 
Negroes  today  are  many  who  prochilra  them- 
selves aa  the  Negroes'  best  friends. 

These  are  the  people  who  gloss  over,  alibi, 
explain  away  or  attempt  to  cover  up  a  rising 
tide  of  Negro  misbehitvlor  In  Americas  big 
cities.  They  represent  the  "It's-all-the- 
whlte-man's-faiUt*  school.  Down  thla  road 
ike  endless  disappointments  and  setbacks  for 
.\merlcas  Negro  cltUens.  The  Inevitable  re- 
action will  be  particularly  rough  on  tht>se 
young  colored  klJs  who  are  really  trying  to 
better  themselves 

A  once-submerged  race  d<jesn"t  rise  on  a 
record  of  Lrresponslbillty.  Unpunished  crime 
ta  not  the  way  to  obtain  social  acceptance 
Illegitimacy,  family  abandonment  and  relief 
loafing  by  preference  are  pretty  sure  methods 
of  drying  up  good  will  No  amount  of  fair 
employment  legislation  will  overcome  the 
disastrous  results  of  a  record  of  bad  citizen- 
ship. 

Yet  these  are  the  net  result  of  a  peculiar 
social  philosophy  that  hiis  attempted  Uj  tell 
.Negroes  that  they  uxe  not  responsible  for 
their  actions. 

Following  a  riot  at  the  Washington  base- 
ball park  last  month  In  which  a  group  of 
young  Negro  tougha  attacked  white  fans  for 
no  reaaon.  Mrs  Agnes  Meyer  ascribed  the 
outbreak  to  frustration. 

"The  Negro  is  sick  and  tired  of  being 
kicked  around  BO  years  after  paaa^kge  of  the 
14th  amendment,  which  premised  him 
equality,"  said  Mrs  Meyer  She  called  for  a 
new  outpouring  of  Federal  money  to  meet 
the  "social,  educational  and  economic  prob- 
lems" of  Negroea  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Well,  the  Negro  certainly  has  been  kicked 
around.  He  needa  better  schools  and  wider 
Job  opportunltlea.  But  ha  also  needs  a 
greater  sense  of  responsibility.  Washington 
news  stories  are  drearily  repetitive  about 
young  muggers  and  purse  snatchers  who  are 
"released  to  the  custody  of  their  parenu." 
What  kind  of  parents? 

People  don't  walk  In  the  Washington  parks 
after  dark  any  more  These  are  parks  that 
belong  to  the  whole  Nation.  When  the  sun 
goes  down,  upper  Central  Park  in  New  York 
City  Is  deserted  and  the  policemen  patrol  In 
pairs.  Sure,  there's  plenty  of  white  Juvenile 
delinquency.  But  the  comparative  crime 
rates  make  chUllng  reading  even  though  the 
N.CACP  has  made  every  effort  to  have  racial 
designations  suppressed  on  the  police  rec- 
ords. 

There  is  too  much  sly  hyprocrlsy  in  the  ef- 
fort to  assure  Negroes  that,  however  they  be- 
have, they  are  merely  Innocent  victims  of 
white  bigotry. 

Under  our  outmoded  electoral  college  sys- 
tem. Negro  votes  in  the  large  States  are  rich 
prizes.  You  can  help  gather  these  prizes  by 
thundering  oratory  against  the  little  Alabama 
town  where  Integration  would  result  In 
Negro  majorities  In  all  the  schools  Yet  there 
isn't  a  single  politician  In  Washington  of 
either  party  who  has  school-age  children  who 
couldn't.  II  he  wished,  send  them  to  schools 
where  Negro  children  are  In  the  majority. 
How  many  do? 

The  Southern  whites  have  plenty  to  an- 
swer for.  One  of  their  great  errors  was  the 
acceptance  at  a  racial  double  standard  at 
behavior.    Southern  courts  were  notoriously 


lenient  with  Negroes  who  stole  from  Meot^ 
or  killed  Negroes.  It  waa  only  when  N«d«|! 
transgressed  agaUist  whites  that  reuibutw! 
was  swift  and  often  brutaL 

But  the  Northern  sentimentalists  have  let 
up  a  double  standard  in  reverse.  The  Utul 
candy  store  owner  who  is  beaten  to  death  br 
colored  thugs  draws  only  mild  tongue-duck- 
ing  and  perhaps  an  editorial,  "Where  Bate 
We  Failed:"  "  Yet  the  riotous  white  kid  on 
the  or  Ml&s  campus  who  throws  esgi  *» 
Jjjues  H.  Meredith  Is  photographed  for 
fovu-coUmm  spread  on  page  1  and  treated 
as  a  national  menace. 

Race  relations  are  not  going  to  Improve  In 
America  until  we  climb  off  these  doubt* 
standards.  Crime  Is  crime.  Whites  and  Ne- 
groes, alike,  have  a  right  to  be  protectee! 
And  they  have  equal  obligations  In  crime 
prevention. 

In  this  respect.  American  Negroes  who 
count  themselves  iunong  the  leaders  of  theU 
race  have  been  doing  a  terrible  Job.  Th»t 
have  been  long  on  self-pity  and  short  (a 
self-crltlclsm.  It  has  been  more  fun  to  or- 
ganize marches  Into  Dixie  than  to  level  with 
their  people  about  the  end  resxilt  of  the  at- 
tacks  on  police  In  Harlem. 

This  failure  of  leadership  has  been  la. 
men.sely  damaging  to  Negro  aspirations.  The 
shenanigans  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  hsvt 
hurt  Negroes  at  least  aa  badly  as  the  stub- 
bornness of  Gov.  Ron  Bamett.  It  U  Ironk 
that  the  only  strong  voice  calling  for  better 
Negro  behavior  comes  from  the  Black  Mui- 
Urns,  who  are  as  racist  as  the  White  CltiMiM 
CouncUites.  but  are  in  favor  of  black  su- 
premacy. 

Better  opportunities  may  be  presented  to 
Negroes  by  court  action,  but  they  can  be 
retained  and  expanded  only  by  demonstrat- 
ing reiubiuty.  A  court  has  ordered  Coo- 
tlnental  Airlines  to  hire  a  Negro  pil« 
Hcxirayl  TTiere  Isn't  any  reaaon  why  a  Negro 
shouldn't  fly  a  transport  plane.  But  If  he 
shows  up  at  operations  disheveled  and  bun| 
over  he  U  betray  his  people. 

Many  Americans  now  concede  that  it  u 
an  outrage  to  keep  a  gtxxl  pilot  on  tbc 
ground  because  his  skin  Is  black.  But  do 
one  will  want  to  fly  with  a  bad  pilot  who  k 
In  the  cockpit  by  court  order  merely  be- 
cause   ills   skin   Is   black. 

It's  as  simple  aa  that.  Second -cla<!.s  citlzem 
win  never  become  flrst-claas  citizens  by  be- 
having like  thlrd-clasa  citizens.  Americas 
Negroes  need  more  friends  who  are  honest 
with  them,  and  more  leaders  who  are  readj 
to  go  to  war  against  all  double  standards- 
even   those   thut  have   been  comfortable 
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NAACP.  NEWSPAPERS  ATTACK 
KENNEDY 

Mr     MORSE.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimou.s  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  SchwewcelI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recokd 
and  Include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  8CHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
May  10  Issue  of  "Advance  Notice."  the 
newsletter  of  Advance  magazine,  carries 
an  Interesting  article  on  the  disaffec- 
tion which  is  presently  taking  place  be- 
tween Negroes  and  the  administration 
because  of  the  failure  of  our  present 
leaders  to  take  effective  action  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights. 

This  indignation  is  well  founded,  be- 
cause of  the  pious  promises  of  the  Preid- 
dent  and  the  Attorney  General  dui^K 
the  1960  campaign  and  especially  since 
they   assumed   oCace.    Here  is   another 


flagrant  example  of  the  failure  of  the 
administration's  performance  to  match 
its  promises. 

As  a  member  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee.  I  am  becoming  more  and 
more  aware  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Kermedy  administration  and  the  demo- 
cratically controlled  Congress  to  meet 
the  problems  of  the  District.  The  great- 
est need  here  is  for  home  rule,  and  again 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  part- 
nership plan  which  I  have  worked  out 
and  introduced. 

Tlie  schools  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  a  shocking  example  of  neglect 
and  unconcern.  I  have  visited  many  of 
these  schools  personally,  so  that  I  could 
see  for  myself  just  how  much  they  need 
help  tmd  attention.  The  greatest  need, 
as  I  see  it,  is  for  a  separate  budget  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  schools.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  authorize  this 
and  I  am  pressing  for  its  adoption. 

All  of  us  know  that  there  Is  discrimina- 
tion In  employment  in  the  District  and  I 
am  convinced  that  it  will  take  legislation 
to  correct  these  abuses.  I  am  drafting 
this  legislation  now  and  trust  that  it  will 
get  proper  recognition  from  the  leaders 
who  expre.ss  themselves  so  deeply  on  civil 
rights,  yet  do  so  little  to  back  up  their 
words  witli  deeds. 

The  Advance  article  is  an  indication 
that  those  who  have  been  shortchanged 
on  civil  rights  are  becoming  fed  up  with 
promises  and  are  looking  to  leaders  who 
are  sincere  in  their  efforts  to  improve 
race  relations;  eliminate  discrimination 
and  segregation  and  to  give  the  District 
of  Columbia  a  model  government  and  a 
model  school  system  In  keeping  with  its 
role  as  the  .seat  of  government  where 
"liberty  and  justice  for  all"  should  be 
more  than  Just  a  catch  phrase. 

The  article  follows: 
SHirr  II*  NacBO  PoLmca;  NAACP.  Newspapers 

ATTaCK     KZNNCDT 

Some  Negro  leaders  in  the  NAACP  and 
some  Negro  newspapers  at  last  seem  to  be 
awakening  to  the  hypocrisy  that  character- 
izes the  Kennedy  political  technique.  By 
appointing  Negro  leaders  to  Federal  offices 
and  supporting  welfare  measures  In  Con- 
gress, the  administration  hopes  to  secure 
continued  overwhelming  Negro  supp>ort  and 
at  a  relatively  low  price  pcrfltlcally. 

In  Congress  meanwhile  the  Kennedy's  fol- 
low the  now  standard  pattern  of  civil  rights 
lip  service,  followed  by  no  substantive  sup- 
port. TTielr  belief  seems  to  be  that  with 
occasional  handouts  to  Negro  ofBceseekers 
and  dole-seekers,  colored  voters  will  remain 
safely  in  the  Democratic  fold.  This  belief 
was  bolstered  by  the  civil  rights  fight  In  the 
Senate  earlier  this  year.  The  administration 
first  remained  aloof  from  the  struggle  to  Im- 
pose cloture  on  the  filibuster  role — the  very 
key  to  rights  legislation. 

After  this  struggle  was  loet  the  adminis- 
tration cynically  announced  a  series  of  rights 
proposals  It  knew  would  not  pass,  especially 
without  the  deternUned  b(w:klng  It  had  no 
intention  of  providing  (and  has  not  pro- 
vided). But  amazingly  enough,  much  of  the 
Negro  press  wildly  celebrated — ^In  banner 
headline* — the  Kennedy  announcement,  aa 
though  It  were  the  moat  momentous  declara- 
tion alnoe  the   Emancipation   Proclamation. 

Two  months  later,  however,  perhaps  as  de- 
layed reaction.  Negro  crltlclam  of  the  Ken- 
nedys la  beginning  to  mount.  Roy  Wilklna 
or  tbe  NAACP  and  the  Reverend  Martin 
Luther    King    have    warned    the    President 


united  Negro  support  in  1964  Is  by  no  means 
assured. 

The  Negro  Sun-Reporter  (San  Francisco) 
recently  urged  Negro  leaders  who  hold  State 
offices  as  well  as  posts  In  the  NAACP  to  re- 
sign the  latter.  It  criticized  these  men  lor 
attempting  to  lead  the  clvU  rights  crusade 
while  In  reality  serving  as  obstructionists  and 
apologists  for  Democratic  Gov.  "Pat"  Brown. 
At  the  same  time  the  Sun -Reporter  predicted 
that  nationally  Kennedy's  "failure  to  fulfill 
1960  campaign  pledges  will  leave  Negroes  dis- 
illusioned" for  1964.  If  Rockefeller  or  some 
equally  progressive  Republican  Is  nominated, 
"he  will  have  more  appeal  to  the  Negro  voters 
ihan  had  either  Eisenhower  or  Nixon." 

How  durable  Is  the  current  Negro  Indigna- 
tion remains  to  be  seen.  Republican  candi- 
dates In  the  past  have  found  that  Negro  pa- 
pers which  praise  them  throughout  their 
terms  are  capable  of  an  about-face  come 
election  time.  Nonetheless,  the  disenchant- 
ment with  Kennedy  that  exists  today  gives 
the  GOP  Its  best  opportunity  for  winning 
back  Negro  support  on  the  basis  of  promis- 
ing a  practical  civil  rights  program  on  which 
It  can  deliver.  Republican  senators  and  con- 
gressmen have  presented  such  a  program 
already,  and  It  is  now  up  to  the  staff  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  and  each 
State  committee  to  sell  It. 

DEMOCKATS   UNrTE  TO  OPPOSE  GOP  ON    ClVn. 
aiGHTS 

The  administration  and  the  Senate  Demo- 
crats chose  May  Day  (Law  Day  In  the  United 
States)  to  demonstrate  that  on  the  Issue  of 
racial  discrimination  the  Democratic  Party 
Is  not  always  so  divided  as  Is  often  supposed. 

It  must  have  been  Inspiring  to  Democratic 
partisans  to  watch  such  Southern  Democrata 
as  jABffzs  Eastland  and  John  Stennis  Join 
vHth  Northern  "liberals"  like  Joe  Clark  and 
Ted  Kennedt  In  support  of  the  Administra- 
tion and  Its  Senate  leadership  against  the  all 
but  unanimous  "obstruction"  of  the 
Republicans. 

The  vote  occurred  on  a  motion  to  table  an 
amendment  of  Senator  Jacob  Javtts,  Republl. 
can,  of  New  York,  which  would  have  prohib- 
ited the  use  of  a  supplementary  appropria- 
tion for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
In  any  State  where  the  program's  partici- 
pants or  beneficiaries  are  discriminated 
against  on  account  of  race,  creed  or  color. 
Senator  Javtts  presented  figures  to  show  the 
almost  total  exclusion  of  Negroes  from  the 
benefits  of  the  program. 

All  but  one  of  the  Republican  Senators — 
from  John  Towm  of  Texas  to  Clijtord  Cask 
of  New  Jersey — voted  or  paired  In  favor  of  the 
amendment.  Mn.TON  Yottng  of  North 
Dakota  was  the  exception;  all  but  a  handful 
of  the  Democrats  voted  with  the  Southerners 
to  table.  Intense  pressure  from  the  admin- 
istration, unwilling  to  offend  Its  Southern 
supporters  In  the  Senate,  was  reported  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  was  said 
to  have  accounted  for  the  near  unanimity 
of  the  Democrata. 

As  Senator  Kenneth  Keating,  Republican, 
of  New  York,  pointed  out  during  the  debate, 
the  appropriate  way  to  end  discrimination 
In  the  disbursement  of  Federal  funds  Is 
through  an  Executive  order.  But  as  long  as 
the  President  abdicates  his  constitutional 
responsibilities,  the  Congress  must  step  Into 
the  breach.  In  this  case  the  amount  of 
money  Involved  was  not  large;  but  the 
principle  Involved  Is  Indispensable  in  a  free 
society.  Senator  Javtts  Is  preparing  similar 
amendments  to  attach  to  other  appropria- 
tions. Though  like  the  last  one  they  might 
not  pass,  the  principle  that  Federal  money 
gathered  without  racial  discrimination  must 
be  distributed  accordingly,  should  not  be 
compromised.  Even  If  to  the  most  liberal 
Democrats  this  principle  seems  to  be  less  Im- 
portant than  smooth  passage  for  adminis- 
tration pork  barrels. 


PUBLIC  REACTION  TO  THE  MINOR- 
ITY STAFFING  SITUATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Scitwengel]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  been  receiving  letters  about  the 
need  for  staff  responsible  and  reporting 
to  the  minority — 99  percent  of  them  fa- 
vorable— from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
from  men  and  women,  rich  and  poor,  all 
obviously  active  and  interested  voters. 

We  are  most  pleased  at  the  response 
to  the  minority  staflBng  fight  that  the 
Hou.se  Republican  conference  subcom- 
mittee on  increased  minority  staflBng  and 
the  Senate-House  joint  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee on  minority  staflBng,  headed  by 
Senator  Hugh  Scott,  our  distinguished 
former  national  chairman,  have  been 
receiving.  Below  follow  excerpts  from 
some  of  these  letters.  We  are  very  en- 
couraged indeed  that  voters  do  take  the 
time  and  trouble  to  write  to  their  legis- 
lators and  newspapers  about  this,  and 
that  this  is  an  Issue  which  has  come  to 
the  attention  of  citizens  all  across  the 
country.  The  letters  speak  for  them- 
selves : 

WJl.,  Memphis,  Tenn.:  "After  reading  the 
editorial  In  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 
I  feel  impelled  to  write  you,  and  ask  what 
can  we  do  to  correct  this  gross  Injustice." 

B.C.,  Pawhuska,  Okla.:  "Mr.  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond  had  an  article  In  the  Tulsa  World  of 
recent  date  on  the  Imbalance  In  the  profes- 
sional stafang  of  the  congressional  commit- 
tees and  showing  that  the  Democratic  Mem- 
bers have  far  more  on  the  staff  than  the 
Republicans.  •  •  •  We  have  opened  Repub- 
lican headquarters  here  in  Pawhuska  and 
would  appreciate  several  copies  of  the  in- 
formation which  you  will  send  out." 

LjS..  New  Castle,  Pa.:  "One  of  several  arti- 
cles which  appeared  recently  In  our  local 
New  Castle  News  carries  further  Information 
In  regard  to  the  Imbalance  of  staffing  of  con- 
gressional committees.  •  •  •  May  I  hear 
more  about  this  reform  which  seems  to  have 
been  set  In  motion?  Always  interested  in 
anything  which  wlU  Insvire  the  future  of  our 
two-party  system  tind  the  good  of  our  Re- 
publican Party.    Thank  you." 

LJ.,  Lynn,  Mass.:  "I  am  interested  In  the 
preservation  of  the  two-party  system  of  gov- 
ernment. I  wish  to  see  a  reform  of  the  in- 
justice of  one-sided  monof>oly  of  congres- 
sional staffing.  I  believe  we  should  do  all  we 
can  to  gain  Republican  men  In  Congress  to 
preserve  our  two-party  system  In  government. 
WhUe  I  am  a  Democrat,  I  t>elleve  that  the 
good  work  done  by  valiant  men  should  not  go 
vinrecognlzed.  With  a  two-party  system  In 
the  government  that  will  prove  strength, 
unity  and  show  the  world  our  great  United 
States  of  America." 

CJ..  McDonald,  Ohio:  "May  I  take  this  oc- 
casion to  register  my  strong  approval  to  the 
stand  you  are  taking  concerning  congres- 
sional staffing.  It  Is  again  with  considerable 
pleasure  I  find  you  being  a  champion  for  a 
cause  that  is  right  In  face  of  almost  Insur- 
mountable opposltloiL  Due  to  the  confines 
of  the  Hatch  Act  and  my  civil  service  posi- 
tion, It  is  Impossible  for  me  to  offer  myself 
to  your  cause  as  an  active  worker.  However, 
If  you  have  printed  Information  relative  to 
this   subject,    I   would    deeply   appreciate  a 
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copy  of  It.  From  time  to  time  I  find  It  pos- 
sible to  drop  a  well  timed  word  where  the 
effect  18  moat  convincing.  Again  allow  me  to 
express  my  endorsement  of  your  stand.  The 
people  of  this  State  can  well  be  proud  of  the 
excellent  representation  you  are  affording 
both  them  and  the  entire  Nation.  May  God 
continue  to  bless  your  dedication  to  rlglit  In 
government  and  Justice  at  all  levels." 

P-A..  Carrolltown.  Pa.:  "It  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  there  Is  considerable 
Inadequacy  In  the  appointment  of  the  sub- 
committee members,  which  may  endanger 
the  two  party  system  What  can  we  do  to 
help?" 

H.B  .  WlUlston,  N.  Dak.:  "I  have  Just  fin- 
ished reading  a  column  of  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond's  •  •  •.  I  don't  know  how  they  were 
able  to  get  by  with  this  with  a  good  number 
of  constructive  Republicans  in  Congress,  but 
If  there  Is  anything  the  citizens  can  do  to 
help,  we  would  like  to." 

W-P  ,  Memphis.  Tenn.:  "I'm  Interested  in 
helping  reform  this  injustice." 

W.F..  Lancaster.  Pa.:  "As  an  American  cltl- 
ren  and  one  accustomed  to  falrplay,  I  am 
deeply  distressed  at  the  one-sided  monopoly 
of  congressional  staffing  which  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  promulgated.  I  have  talked 
to  many  citizens,  all  of  whom  are  interested 
In  supporting  you  In  your  efforts  in  Congress 
to  reform  these  injustices  in  congressional 
staffing.  It  is  folly  for  us  to  attempt  to  sell 
democracy  abroad  If  the  Democratic  Party  in 
our  own  country  la  unwilling  to  practice  even 
falrplay  in  its  handling  of  the  professional 
staffs  In  Congress.  I  wish  you  success  in  this 
fight." 

K.T.,  Perrysburg.  Ohio:  "What  can  one  do 
to  help  in  the  sitiiation  we  are  reading  about 
In  the  papers — the  imbalance  in  the  profes- 
sional staffing  of  the  congressional  com- 
mittees?" 

H.M..  New  Haven.  Conn  :  "You  undoubt- 
edly know  that  la  the  New  York  Herald  Trlb- 
xine  recently  there  was  an  article  by  Mr. 
Roscoe  Drummond  concerning  the  present 
flagrant  Injustice  In  congressional  staffing.  I 
would  be  most  grateful  for  suggestions  in- 
dicating what  my  wife,  my  friends,  and  I 
might  do  in  this  connection." 

RG.  Philadelphia.  Pa.:  "I  read  Roscoe 
Drummonds  piece  In  the  Herald  Tribune 
•  •  •.  I  believe  you're  performing  a  great 
service  by  exposing  this  Injustice  to  the 
American  people.  What  can  I  do  to  help 
you?" 

E.P  .  Westfleld,  NJ.:  "I  am  very  Interested 
in  the  work  you  are  doing  about  the  unbal- 
anced committees  in  Congress.  What  can  we 
do  to  help?" 

H.B..  Ponca  City.  Okla.:  "What  can  Re- 
puollcans  do  here  to  help  correct  the  ridicu- 
lous imbalance  of  the  congressional  commit- 
tees?   The  ratio  is  appalling." 

CM..  Abilene,  Tex.:  "Today  I  read  an  edi- 
torial by  Roscoe  Drummond  in  the  Abilene 
Reporter  News  In  reference  to  congressional 
staffing  of  conunlttees.  I  am  chairman  of  a 
local  study  group;  and  If  you  have  available 
material  on  how  to  help  further  a  reform  of 
this  Injustice.  I  would  appreciate  greatly 
your  sending  this  Information  in  order  that 
this  study  group  of  about  20  people  may 
benefit  from  It.  as  well  as  help.  ' 

MM..  Rutherford.  N.J.:  "I  am  enclosing  an 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  South  Bergen 
News,  our  local  paper  recently.  It  sets  forth 
the  matter  of  unfair  staffing  very  clearly  and 
I  trust  will  stir  up  some  public  indignation." 
JJD..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  "In  Roscoe  Efrum- 
mond's  column  In  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
yesterday,  he  alerted  us  to  the  egregious  Im- 
balance in  the  professional  staffing  of  the 
congressional  committees,  due  to  the  high- 
handed practice  of  majority  chairmen — 
Democrats.  In  order  to  help.  I  am  writing  to 
those  chairmen  whose  names  I  know.  If 
there  is  an  available  list  of  these  Democratf, 
I  shall  gladly  write  to  each  one." 
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R.B..  Valley  Forge,  Pa  :  '^  am  writing  you 
to  inquire  about  how  to  assist  your  vital  ef- 
fort to  staff  congressional  conunlttees  on  an 
equitable,  effective  basis." 

B.B  ,  Toledo.  Ohio:  "Thank  you  for  alert- 
ing the  public  as  to  the  unfair  imbalance  in 
Washington  politics.  I  feel  our  two-party 
system  is  in  grave  danger.  The  entire  world 
suffers  when  either  ptirty  lacks  sufficient  voice 
to  be  heard." 

PB  .  Fair  Lawn,  N  J  ;  I  have  read  an  arti- 
cle regarding  the  unfair  professional  staffing 
of  the  congressional  committ«(iB  and  I  un- 
derstand that  you  are  taking  an  interest  in 
this  Issue.  I  am  not  one  of  your  constitu- 
ents, but  I  feel  deep  concern  over  the  arro- 
gance of  the  present  administration  and  of 
the  party  in  power  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  own  sjrmpathy 
with  the  efforts  you  are  making  to  seek  some 
correction  of  this  situation.  It  was  suggested 
that  you  might  be  In  a  position  to  offer  some 
guidance  to  those  who  would  like  to  make 
their  feelings  known.  Any  such  guidance 
you  can  give  would  be  appreciated   •    •    •  ■• 

RM.  ThompsonviUe,  Conn.:  "I  have  Just 
read  Roscoe  Drununonds  column  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  concerning  the  obvious 
imbalance  in  the  staffing  of  congressional 
committees.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ability 
of  a  committee  whose  purpose  is  to  investi- 
gate or  examine  the  operation  of  any  por- 
tion of  our  Federal  Government  would  be 
severely  hampered  by  this  imbalance  A  px)- 
Utlcally  balanced  staff  could  not  l)e  accused 
of  political  leanings,  hence  giving  ordinary 
citizens  the  feeling  that  the  facts  brought 
forth  are  true  and  meaningful.  I  applaud 
your  efforts  in  trying  to  right  this  obvious 
injustice  to  the  opposition  and  I  offer  my 
services  to  this  end.  Please  advise  me  as  to 
the  means  of  helping  to  correct  this  rather 
obvious  bending  of  legislative  Justice." 

HT..  Los  Angeles.  Calif.:  "I  am  sure  the 
public  In  general  has  been  unaware  until  re- 
cently that  the  majority  chairmen  of  House 
committees  fcad  the  p>ower  and  used  it  to 
keep  the  staffs  of  minority  members  down 
to  such  a  low  level,  to  hire  and  fire  at  will, 
set  salaries,  and  determine  tenure.  Like  most 
citizens  I  thought  It  was  something  regulated 
by  law.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
nothing  has  been  done  about  it  before.  It  is 
such  a  glaring  Injustice  •  •  •  I  Intend  to 
do  my  part  In  protesting  this  injustice  at 
every  opportunity." 

RE.  Casper,  Wyo  :  "I  was  not  aware  of  the 
one-sided  monoply  of  congressional  staffing 
until  I  read  an  article  by  Roscoe  Drummond. 
I  am  interested  in  knowing  what  may  be 
done  to  further  a  reform  of  this  Injustice  in 
congressional  staffing  In  the  interest  of  both 
parties  and  would  appreciate  having  you  in- 
form me  how  I  may  help." 

A.W.  and  R.W..  Ogunqult.  Maine:  "The  un- 
dersigned voters  in  Maine  would  like  to 
congratulate  you  heartily  on  your  efforts  to 
bring  to  public  attention  inequalities  In  the 
staffing  of  congressional  committees  to  the 
detriment  of  the  minority  party.  To  the 
average  voter  the  brazen  attempt  of  the 
majority  party  to  load  the  committee  staffs 
and  to  maintain  control  of  them  for  obvious 
political  advantage  is  Just  one  more  scandal 
to  add  to  the  sad  picture  of  a  Washington 
bureaucracy  gone  mad.  But  it  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly important  scandal,  and  one  which 
we  fervently  hope  can  be  so  thoroughly  aired 
by  your  committees  efforts  that  the  people 
will  refuse  to  stand  for  it  •  •  •.  You  have  our 
unqualified  support  In  your  efforts." 

EP,  Weston.  Conn  :  "I  am  Interested  in 
your  fight  a^^ainst  a  one-sided  monopoly  of 
congressional  staffing,  and  I  am  Indeed 
shocked  that  so  few  of  our  voters  are  aware 
of  the  Democratic  Party's  imposition  of  such 
a  completely  inequitable  distribution  of 
staffs.  Please  tell  me  how  I  can  be  of  help." 
D  J  .  Wichita.  Kans  :  "Would  you  please  let 
me  know  what  I  can  do  to  further  a  reform 
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of  the  injustice  In  congressional  stanh,- 
Thank  you  for  doing  all  that  you  uT^V 
for  us  who  care  about  this."  "uuif 

DM..  Berkeley.  Calif.:  "i  am  wriUngyou  i« 
reaction  to  an  article  by  Roscoe  DrxunmonH 
printed  in  the  Oakland  Tribune  concwiS^ 
the  Intolerable  and  crippling  lmbalanc«^ 
the  professional  staffing  of  the  congre««loiw!} 
committees  How  can  I  help  further  a  « 
form  of  this  injustice  and  prevent  this  atl 
tempt  to  exterminate  the  party  in  oorvJ" 
tlon?"  ^*^*^' 

W.T.  Silver  Lake.  Cuyahoga  Faiia  Ohio 
"I  feel  strongly  that  in  order  to  preserve 
the  two-party  system  of  government  It  u 
necessary  to  have  a  more  closely  balanced 
Congress  We  cannot  have  fair  play  until  we 
correct  the  unjust  congressional  staffln. 
Will  you  help?    Thank  you."  ~'"^. 

VfM  .  Willow  Grove,  Pa.:  "I  am  writing  edl. 
torials  for  our  local  newspaper.  For  an  edi* 
torlal  on  the  disproportionate  committee 
staffing  so  far  as  the  Republican  represenu- 
tlon  Is  concerned.  I  would  appreciate  any 
information  I  also  would  appreciate  know 
ing  Just  what  work  the  staff  members  do 
and  specific  Instances  of  the  way  in  which 
this  handicaps  the  projection  of  Republican 
viewpoints.  Finally,  I  would  appreciate  in- 
formation  as  to  the  plans  and  progress  your 
fine  committee  is  making  In  this  regard." 

RM  .  Molverne,  Long  Island:  "May  I  offer 
my  services  In  an  effort  to  equalize  congres- 
sional staffing." 

MF.  White  Plains,  NY.:  "Have  Just  read 
an  article  by  Roscoe  Dnunmond  In  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  am  appalled  at  the 
Imbalances  on  the  various  staff  committees 
As  a  ciUzen  and  a  Republican,  what  can  I 
do  to  further  a  reform  of  this  injustice  in 
congressional  staffing." 

M  C  .  Passaic.  N  J.:  "I  am  very  desirous  of 
assisting  to  further  reform  the  deplorable  in- 
equities existing  m  the  Senate  and  House 
committees  •  •  •.  Please  let  me  know  how 
I  can  aid  with  a  view  to  correcting  the  im- 
balance." 

OK.  Memphis.  Tenn.:  "I  am  concerned 
about  the  injustice  In  congressional  staffing 
and  will  appreciate  any  suggestions  you  can 
give  me  on  how  I  can  help  in  this  matter." 

WJ..  Orlnda.  Calif.:  "I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  your  effort  In  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  many  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the 
very  unfair  imlsalance  in  the  professional 
staang  of  the  congressional  committees  in 
the  Senate  and  House.  Please  send  me  In- 
formation." 

E  O  .  Sweet  Springs,  Mo.:  "Congress  should 
not  endorse  a  ratio  of  12  to  1  between  the 
majority  and  minority  staffs  in  Congress 
They  should  not  have  to  be  demanded  •  •  •. 
I  do  not  approve  of  a  system  that  places  vir- 
tually complete  control  of  the  congressional 
committee  staffs  under  the  majority  chair- 
man— with  the  majority  chairman  free  to 
hire  and  fire  at  will,  set  salaries,  and  deter- 
mine teniu'e  •  •  •.  Neither  do  I  endorse  the 
limitations  placed  upon  the  minority  in 
terms  of  inadequate  office  space,  very  limited 
travel,  telephone  calls,  secretarial  services, 
and  other  essentials  of  the  mechanics  of  ade- 
quate staff  work." 

AK  ,  St  Petersburg,  Fla  :  "I  would  like  to 
help  in  reforming  the  injustice  In  congres- 
sional staffing  In  the  Interest  of  both 
parties." 

EM  .  New  York,  NY.:  'I  am  very  much 
interested  in  your  efforts  to  correct  the  in- 
tolerable and  unjustifiable  imbalance  In  the 
professional  staffing  of  congfressional  com- 
mittees. I  would  like  to  enlist  my  services 
in  this  cause  and  I.  therefore,  await  your  in- 
structions and  directives,  and  assure  you  that 
it  is  most  refreshing  to  have  you  as  one  of 
the  recognized  leaders  of  the  Republican 
Party  taking  an  aggressive  stand  and  initia- 
tive in  a  matter  that  approaches  a  national 
scandal.  Please  accept  my  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  for  your  continued  success" 
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FJl..  Bronx.  N.Y.:  "I  refer  to  an  article  in 
the  Herald  Tribune  recently  concerning  a  re- 
form of  the  Injustice  In  congressional  staff- 
ing. I  am  very  much  interested  In  helping 
to  accomplish  this  and  would  appreciate  your 
sending  me  Information  as  to  how  to  make 
my  Influence  felt  In  this  respect." 

K.B,  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  "Noticed  a  write- 
up  in  the  Kansas  City  Star  today  of  the  lop- 
sided method  of  the  congressional  commit- 
tees. Please  advise  what  we  can  do  to  correct 
this  Injiistlce." 

ex..  Tenafly,  N.J.:  "Would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  let  me  know  what  I  can  do  to 
correct  the  imbalance  in  the  professional 
staffing  of  the  congressional  committees." 

CC  Wichita,  Kans.:  "I  wish  to  further  a 
reform  of  this  Injustice  In  congressional 
staffing  m  the  Interest  of  both  parties. 
Please  advise  me  how  to  help." 

S.H.,  Toledo,  Ohio:  "I  wish  to  protest  vig- 
orously against  the  present  Imbalance  In  the 
professional  staffing  of  the  congressional 
committees  •  •  *.  Such  disparity  In  these 
appointments  Is  almost  unliellevable  and 
should  be  discontinued  at  once.  If  con- 
tinued. It  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
our  two-party  system  and  of  the  effective 
functioning  of  Congress.  I  trust  that  you 
will  do  all  that  you  have  power  to  do  to 
put  an  end  to  this  unfair  policy." 

P.3..  HUlsborough.  Calif.:  "I  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  Interest  efforts  made  by  you  to 
secure  better  representation  for  our  minority 
party  on  congressional  Investigation  staffing 
•  •  •.  I  would  like  to  be  of  assistance  to  you 
in  this  endeavor  as  would  numerous  friends 
of  mine,  and  I  therefore  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing from  you  as  to  how  best  we  might  help." 
PJ..  New  York.  NY.:  "As  a  Republican  of 
some  20  years  standing.  I  noted  a  recent 
item  by  a  columnist  concerning  the  partisan 
staffing  of  congressional  conunlttees.  I 
would  like  further  details  with  particulars 
as  to  bow  citizens  can  help  in  bringing  about 
reform  in  the  staffing  procedures." 

A.W,  Smith vllle  Flats.  N.Y.:  "I  have  Just 
finished  reading  Roscoe  Drummond 's  article 
m  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  recent 
date.  What  he  says  about  the  staffs  of  the 
congressional  committees  has  Interested  me 
greatly,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  I 
could  do  to  help  further  a  reform  In  the 
present  setup  •   •    •." 

Y.G..  Sweet  Springs.  Mo.:  "After  reading  a 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  article  by  Roscoe 
Dnunmond  regarding  your  fight  for  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  resources  and 
power  within  the  Senate  and  Hotise  sub- 
committees, I  would  be  interested  in  know- 
ing what  measures  you  recommend  to  remedy 
the  situation.  I  would  also  appreciate  know- 
ing where  and  to  whom  I  should  write  to 
give  my  support  to  your  movement.  Keep  up 
the  good  work,  and  I  will  be  more  than 
willing  to  do  my  part  from  here." 

V.H.,  Valley  Stream,  N.Y.:  "I  am  indeed 
concerned  about  the  conditions  described  In 
the  Roscoe  Drummond  recent  column  In 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  as  regards  the 
professional  staffing  of  the  congressional 
committees.  The  term  dictatorship,  I  think, 
has  numerous  objects  less  obvious  than  uni- 
forms and  concentration  cam{>6,  but  cer- 
tainly no  less  dangerous,  therefore,  how  can 
I  assist  you  In  your  efforts  to  reverse  this 
mistaken  trend." 

J.S.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  "We  are  tired  of 
one  party  or  the  other  stacking  the  deck  on 
the  other  party,  by  loading  the  legislative 
staffing  of  the  congressional  conunlttees. 
We  do  not  think  that  we,  the  people,  are 
being  properly  represented  by  one  party  that 
takes  complete  rule  over  the  other.  A  more 
favorable  balance  should  be  reached  In  the 
future.  Either  equal  or  near  equal  repre- 
sentatives of  both  parties  would  give  us 
much  better  government  and  would  keep 
one  or  the  other  from  ramming  through 
their  Ideas." 


EJil..  New  York,  N.Y.:  "1  have  Just  read 
Roscoe  Drummond  *■  colunui  in  the  H«rald 
Tribune  on  the  Inequity  present  In  the  staff- 
ing of  oongreeslonal  committees.  I  am 
astounded  at  the  Imbalance  present  and  the 
affront  to  the  public  In  this  packing.  Be  It 
Republican  or  Democratic  administration  In 
power,  I  am  most  strongly  In  favor  of  the 
minority  party  having  fair  representation  on 
any  and  all  legislative  committees  for  the 
public's  protection." 

FT.,  Norwich,  NY.:  "How  can  I  help  to 
correct  professional  staffing  of  congressional 
committees?" 

AM..  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.:  "I  am  Interested 
In  a  reform  of  this  Injustice  In  congressional 
staffing,  and  would  appreciate  further  infor- 
mation on  how  individual  citizens  can  help." 

L.W..  Stamford.  Conn.:  "You  probably 
read  Mr.  Roscoe  Drununond's  column  In  the 
papers  a  few  days  ago,  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed your  crusade  to  correct  the  imbalance 
In  professional  staffing  of  the  congressional 
committees  •  •  •.  What  can  I  do  to  help 
in  correcting  the  situation  about  which  he 
wrote?" 

J.T..  Glendale.  Calif.:  "My  husband  and  I 
wish  to  express  oiu*  approval  of  your  crusade 
to  correct  the  Imbalance  in  professional 
staffing  of  the  congressional  committees.  We 
have  been  aware  for  some  time  of  this  in- 
equity and  wondered  Jtut  how  long  the 
people  would  tolerate  this  situation   •   •   •." 

G.B.,  New  Orleans.  La.:  "I  am  Interested 
In  your  fight  against  the  Imbalance  of  staff- 
ing congressional  committees  *  *  *.  I  am 
only  an  Independent  but  I  will  be  glad  to 
help  in  any  way  that  you  think  I  can  •   •   *." 

L.H..  Medford,  Oreg.:  "In  a  recent  Issue  of 
the  Medford  Mall-Tribune.  I  read  an  article 
by  Roscoe  Drummond  concerning  the  In- 
equities in  the  staffing  in  Congress  •  •  • 
how  can  I  help?" 

F.F.,  Amherst.  Va.:  "Please  send  me  In- 
formation on  what  I  should  do  to  further  a 
reform  of  the  Injustice  In  congressional 
stafflngs." 

J.J.,  Emmett.  Idaho:  "I  am  vitally  inter- 
ested in  this  and  anything  else  I  can  do  to 
keep  our  Nation  a  government  of,  by,  and 
for  the  people,  and  not  one  of  one  party  or 
one  man.  Please  tell  me  what  I  can  do  to 
help." 

M.M.,  Camp  Hill,  Pa.:  "T.  am  very  con- 
cerned about  the  Imbalance  In  the  profes- 
sional staffing  of  the  congressional  commit- 
tees. In  a  system  which  places  nearly  com- 
plete control  of  congressional  conunlttee 
staffs  under  the  majority  chairman,  and 
puts  limitations  on  the  minority,  Congrees 
cannot  function  effectively.  This  country 
has  a  two-party  system  of  government,  and 
I  urge  needed  reform  to  correct  this  condi- 
tion of  Imbalance  for  the  good  of  the  Ameri- 
can people." 

A.M..  Hollywood,  Calif.:  "I  wish  to  register 
my  strong  disapproval  and  disgust  in  the 
unfair  way  the  majority  party  is  loading  the 
Senate-House  committees  •  •  •.  I  think  a 
great  injustice  is  being  done  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  the  Democratic  leadership,  and 
I  hope  it  will  soon  be  corrected.  I  am  grate- 
ful for  my  privilege  of  addressing  you  and 
expressing  my  feelings  regarding  this  very 
important  matter." 

D.W.,  Seattle,  Wash.:  "I  am  Interested  in 
your  views  on  the  staffing  of  congressional 
committees  and  would  appreciate  any  In- 
formation you  can  send  me." 

AJ>.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.:  "Having  read 
Roscoe  Drununonds  article  in  the  Herald 
Tribune  on  the  intolerable  and  critical  im- 
balance of  the  professional  staffing  of  con- 
gressional committees,  I  feel  compelled  to 
voice  a  strong  protest  against  this  prac- 
tice •  •  •.  The  two-party  system  on  which 
our  Constitution  was  formed  must  be  pre- 
served. I  wish  this  outrageous  Imbalance  in 
Congress  could  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  and  that  some  action  could  be 
taken  before  it  Is  too  late." 


JJ:.,  Denbigh,  N.  Dak.:  "Please  inform  ua 
as  the  public  to  make  our  influence  felt  to 
promote  the  true  two-party  system  to  re- 
form the  injiistice  in  congressional  staffing." 

RM.,  Toledo,  Ohio:  "I  am  one  of  many 
thousand  Republicans  who  I  am  sure  would 
like  to  do  what  they  can  to  correct  the 
Democratic  Party's  hold  on  the  lopsided  con- 
trol of  legislative  committees." 

A.J.,  Glen  Rock,  NJ.:  "In  a  recent  Issue 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Mr.  Roscoe 
Drununond  wrote  an  article  concerning  the 
present  imbalance  taking  place  in  the 
staffing  of  congressional  committee  •  •  •.  I 
would  appreciate  your  advice  In  this  mat- 
ter." 

E.T.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.:  "After  reading 
Roscoe  Drvmunond's  article  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Times,  I  am  fully  in  accord  with  your 
fight  to  get  equal  representation  for  the 
minority  party  •  •  •.  I  do  hope  the  public 
will  be  aroused.  Best  wishes  for  success  In 
your  fight." 

G.M.,  Newark,  NJ.:  "Have  t>een  reading 
your  articles  with  reference  to  Imbalance  In 
professional  staff  •  •  ♦.  Some  day  I  hope 
more  people  read  and  let  their  Representa- 
tives know  that  they  are  disgusted  with  the 
way  this  matter  Is  handled." 

F.W.,  Tulsa,  Okla.:  "What  can  I,  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  do  to  fight  the  complete  control 
of  the  congressional  committee  staffs  under 
the  majority  chairman?" 

D.S..  Hartford,  Conn.:  "Will  you  tell  me 
bow  I  can  help  correct  the  Imbalance  in 
congressional  staffing?" 

BJC.,  Douglas,  Wyo.:  "Roscoe  E>rummond 
In  his  column  called  attention  to  the  Im- 
balance of  professional  staff  members  •  •  •. 
How  can  we  help?" 

DJM..  Phoenix,  Ariz.:  "Recently  received 
information  dealing  with  the  Injustice  of 
congressional  staffing.  To  say  the  least,  I 
am  not  at  all  pleased  with  this  Inequity. 
Please  send  me  any  Information  you  can 
offer." 

W.S..  Short  Hills,  NJ.:  "This  morning  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond's  column.  I  read  of  a  situation  which 
Is  described  most  surely  as  a  very  regrettable, 
unfair  Imbalance,  which,  I  imagine,  few  peo- 
ple realize  is  existing.    Now.  what  can  I  do?" 

N.S..  Harrlsburg,  Pa.:  "After  reading  Ros- 
coe Drummond's  article  on  the  Imbalance 
in  the  professional  staffing  of  congressional 
committees,  my  friends  and  I  would  like  to 
know  how  we  can  help." 

E.M.,  Wichita,  Kans.:  "I  will  appreciate 
any  Information  you  can  send  me  concern- 
ing this  subject  of  correcting  bias  in  com- 
mittee staffing." 

J.R.,  Owensboro,  Ky.:  "I  am  very  anxious 
to  know  what  I  can  do  to  reform  con- 
gressional staffing  •   •   •." 

R.J.,  Yovagstown,  Ohio:  "I  would  appre- 
ciate receiving  from  you  whatever  informa- 
tion you  have  available  on  the  Imbalance  In 
professional  staffing  of  congressional  com- 
mittees." 

A.W.,  Crystal  River,  Fla.:  "In  regard  to 
the  injustice  in  congressional  staffing,  could 
you  Iriform  me  of  a  way  In  which  an  ordi- 
nary citizen  could  help  the  Republican 
Party  gain  more  representation?" 

R.K.,  New  York.  N.Y.:  "I  read  with  great 
Interest  Roscoe  Druanmond's  column  today 
in  the  Herald  Tribune.  Please  send  Infor- 
mation about  the  scandalous  Imbalance  of 
Democratic  staff  Jobs." 

H.W.,  Marne,  Mich.:  "Please  advise  how 
I  may  help  to  eliminate  the  understaffing 
of  committees  of  the  Republican  minority  In 
proportion  to  the  Democrat  majority." 

AX).,  Mission,  Kans.:  "Please  tell  me  how 
I  can  help  eliminate  the  extrecae  Injustice  of 
congressional  staffing  that  now  exists." 

WX.,  New  Haven,  Conn.:  "Please  advise 
what  can  be  done  to  correct  the  lack  of 
proper  staff  persormel  for  the  Republicans 
in  Congress." 
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MS,  Tulsa.  Okla  :  '•Would  like  to  know 
what  my  woman's  organization  can  do  to 
make  our  Influence  felt  In  opposing  this  In- 
justice In  cAngresalonal  staffing. " 

PS.  Pasadena.  Calif  :  •'!  believe  the  Im- 
balance of  the  professional  staffs  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats  Is  wrong.  It  Is 
det-lmental  to  good  government  •    •    •   " 

M.W  .  New  York.  NY  :  "Looking  back  to 
Mr.  Roscoe  I>rummond's  column  which 
brings  out  the  Intolerable  Imbalance  of  the 
congressional  committees  •  •  •.  If  the 
Democrats  were  faced  with  this  situation, 
you  would  hear  their  cries  around  the  world. 
I  do  hope  something  can  be  done  about  this." 

JO,  Tuckahoe,  NT.:  "Please  advise  me 
what  I  can  do  to  reform  the  Imbalance  In 
congressional  staffs   •    •    •." 

J-P  .  Lyons.  N  Y  :  "How  can  I  help  to  cor- 
rect the  crippling  Imbalance  In  the  profes- 
sional staffing  of  the  congressional  commit- 
tees  •    •    •  •• 

E  W  ,  Sun  City.  Calif  :  "Referring  to  Ros- 
coe Drummond  8  recent  article  In  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  we  are  wondering  what  the 
average  citizen  can  do  with  a  view  to  remedy- 
ing this  flagrant  InjusUce." 

H.K..  Paclflc  Palisades,  Calif  :  "We  are  all 
behind  your  efforts  to  correct  the  Imbalance 
of  the  professional  staffing  of  congressional 
committees." 

BX) .  Ocean  Grove.  N  J  :  "Please  send  me 
any  Information  or  pamphlets  you  have 
available  for  distribution  concerning  the 
Imbalance  In  the  professional  staffing  of 
congressional  committees  " 

CP  .  Portage.  Ind  :  "I  am  greatly  disturbed 
by  the  recent  Roscoe  Drummond  editorial 
regarding  the  unequal  staffing  facilities  of  a 
minority  party      What  can  I  do  to  help'" 

R.B  .  Scarsdale.  NY:  "Roscoe  Drummond's 
article  In  regard  to  the  Imbalance  of  the 
professional  staffing  of  the  Congress  Inter- 
ests me   •    •    •.     I  would  like  to  help  " 

MS..  Kansas  City.  Kans  "The  editorial 
by  Roscoe  Drummond  In  today's  Kansas 
City  Star  tells  about  the  Imbalanced  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  by  the 
Democratic  Party  •  *  •.  So  many  times  an 
Individual  voter  feels  so  helpless,  but  If  you 
have  Ideas  how  to  go  about  this  particular 
problem.  I  would  surely  appreciate  hearing  " 

RQ.  La  Canada.  Calif  :  "Thank  you  for 
standing  up  to  overwhelming  odds  In  your 
fight  against  the  Democrats  loading  our 
congressional  committees.  What  can  I  do 
to  help?" 

M.E..  Alameda,  Calif  :  "Am  Interested  In 
receiving  information  on  the  congressional 
stfifflng  reform." 

JT,  Lakeland,  Fla.:  "What  can  I  do  to 
help  with  reform  of  Injustice  In  congres- 
sional staffing?" 

SH.  Elk  Rapids.  Mich  "Having  reference 
to  an  article  by  Roscoe  Driunmond  syndi- 
cated and  used  by  the  Grand  Rapids  Press 
of  Grand  Rapids.  Mich  ,  I  am  Interested  In 
knowing  what  I  can  do  In  this  connec- 
tion •  •  *  I  have  written  to  my  Congress- 
man and  Senator  as  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  these  activities   •    •    •"' 

PX.,  Emporia.  Kans.:  "I  want  to  help 
Please  send  me  more  Information  on  the 
staffing  of  the  congressional  committees." 

R.O  .  Richmond.  Calif  :  "I  am  most  In 
favor  of  your  carrying  further  your  cam- 
paign to  reform  Injustices  practiced  In  the 
staffing  of  congressional  committees" 

PH  ,  New  York.  NT  :  "I  am  on  your  side 
regarding  Imbalance  of  committee  staff- 
ing  •    •    •  •• 

JC.  New  York.  NT.:  "I  have  read  the 
Drummond  article  In  the  Herald  Tribune 
and  am  writing  to  protest  the  Imbalance  In 
professional  staffing  of  congressional  com- 
mit'ees" 

GC,  Glendale,  Calif.:  "I  recently  read  an 
article  In  the  Los  Angeles  Times  by  Roscoe 
Drummond  regarding  your  attempts'  to  get 
the  minority  party  more  favorable  represen- 


tation on  congressional  committees.  The 
article  Indicated  the  Imtwilance  that  now 
exists.  I  heartily  endorse  your  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  more  equitable  representation 
by  the  minority  party  In  regard  to  assign- 
ments to  the  committees  Some  persons  have 
expressed  concern  that  much  could  be  hidden 
In  the  present  congressional  hearings  simply 
because  the  committee  was  predominantly 
Democrats  and  steps  could  be  taken  to  avoid 
party  embarrassment" 

BH  .  Azusa.  Calif  :  I  wish  to  register  my 
complaint  against  the  one-sided  staffing  of 
congressional  committees.  More  power  to 
you.    From  a  former  Democrat." 

PP.  Prairie  Village.  Kans  :  "According  to 
Columnist  Roscoe  Drummond.  there  Is  a  very 
unfair  Imbalance  In  the  staffing  of  profes- 
sionals In  congressional  committees.  What 
can  I.  as  a  voter  and  taxpayer,  do  to  help 
you''" 

H  W  ,  Driiedee.  Pla  :  "Obviously  the  con- 
ditions which  Mr  Drummond  describes  are 
Intolerable  and  should  be  corrected  If  It  Is 
fxjsslble  to  do  so.     What  can  I  do  to  help?" 

J  A  ,  Hollywood.  Calif  :  ""Please  tell  me  what 
I  can  do  about  the  Injustice  In  congressional 
staffing.  In  the  various  committees" 

H  R  .  New  York.  NY:  "I  have  Just  flnlshed 
reading  Mr  Roscoe  Drummond's  article  •  •  *. 
Please  tell  me  how  I  can  help  to  reform  the 
Injustice  In  congressional  staffing." 

J  M  .  Buffalo.  NY  :  "I  read  of  your  fearless 
and  determined  fight  to  right  the  wrongs  of 
the  present  Democratic  majorities  In  both 
Houses  •  •  •.  How  can  I  help  to  right  this 
Immense   wrong  and   terrible  unfairness?" 

A  R  ,  Arcadia,  Calif.:  "Thanks  to  Mr  Roscoe 
Drummond.  some  of  our  voters  will  learn  and 
raise  their  voices  against  the  great  Inequi- 
ties put  upon  the  Republican  minority  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Our  attention  Is  called  to 
what  you  are  trying  to  do  to  right  this  con- 
temptible situation  Imposed  upon  the  Re- 
publican members  of  these  committees  by 
the  Democratic  members.  We  support  you 
in  all  these  efforts." 

C  W  .  Ottawa.  Kans  "Please  tell  me  how  I 
might  help  correct  the  Imbalance  In  the 
professional  staffing  of  the  congressional 
committees." 

JR  .  Clearwater.  Pla  :  "Yesterday  In  the  St 
Petersburg  Times,  we  read  an  article  written 
by  Roscoe  Drummond.  explaining  the  shock- 
ing condition  of  Imbalance  that  exists  In  the 
US.  Senate-House  committees  This  Is  a 
disgraceful  state  of  affairs  •  *  •.  Please  do 
your  best  to  bring  this  situation  out  In  the 
open,  and  If  little  people  like  ourselves  can 
help,  please  Instruct  us." 

RC  ,  Kansas  City.  Mo  :  We  are  Interested 
In  this  reform  and  would  like  Information  on 
what  we  can  do  to  bring  or  help  bring  It 
about." 

D.T ,  Yonkers.  NT.;  "I  recently  read  an 
article  In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
about  the  injustices  that  exist  In  congres- 
sional staffing  This  Is  certainly  not  the 
American  way  to  do  things.  I  want  re- 
form Please  write  and  tell  me  how  I  can 
help." 

PP.  Tampa.  Fla  :  "I  would  like  Informa- 
tion on  furthering  a  reform  of  the  Injustice 
In  congressional  staffing  In  the  Interest  of 
both  f>artle8" 

IH.  Los  Angeles.  Calif:  "In  Roscoe 
Drummond's  article  appearing  today  In  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  the  Inequality  of  partisan 
staffing  of  congressional  committees  Is  forc- 
ibly pointed  out.  As  a  citizen,  and  an 
actively  Interested  voter.  I  urge  you  to  con- 
tinue your  efforts,  and  commend  you  for  so 
doing,  to  bring  this  Injustice  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  and  correction  of  the 
situation.  Without  an  effective  two-party 
system,  the  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment  which  we  cherish  Is  doomed   •••.■• 

AH  .  Hutclilnson.  Kjuis  :  "1  am  Interested 
In  ftirther  reform  of  congressional  atafflng. 
Please  send  Information. - 


R  J  .  Dearborn.  Mo  :  "I  have  Just  read  tha 
editorial  by  Roscoe  Drummond  concernlat 
the  Imbalance  In  the  staffing  of  the  congre*. 
slonal  committees  *  •  *  .  I  would  like  to 
know  how  this  situation  might  be  protesteii 
by  thinking  citizens." 

LP,  Tlconderoga.  NY:  "In  the  Her^d 
Tribune  I  read  about  the  Injustice  In  con- 
gressional staffing  In  the  committees  Hoir 
can  the  ordinary  citizen  help  to  correct  thlgv- 

LR.  Syracuse,  NY  :  "Roscoe  Drummond 
In  a  recent  column  stated  that  an  effort  wu 
being  made  to  correct  Injustices  In  congres- 
slonal  staffing  If  I  may  be  of  any  help  xo 
you   •    •    •     •• 

KC  .  Alhambra.  Calif  :  "I  do  not  condone 
the  limitations  placed  upon  the  minority 
I  do  not  approve  of  the  complete  control  of 
the  staffs  under  the  majority  chairman,  i 
think  It  most  unfair  and  most  undemo- 
cratic." 

E  P  .  Los  Angeles.  Calif  "I  am  most  grate- 
ful to  have  found  a  fine  editorial  today  in 
the  Loe  Angeles  Times  regarding  the  Inequi- 
ties of  professional  staffing  as  It  exists  i 
shall  give  It  as  much  publicity  as  poea). 
ble  •  •  •  .  If  there  Is  anything  else  we  can 
do.  please  let  me  know   •    •    •    •" 

HC.  Clearwater.  Kans  :  "Have  Just  read 
Roscoe  Drummond's  article  on  the  Inequality 
of  Republicans  and  Democrats  In  the  Inves- 
tigating commltees.  We  wish  to  commend 
your  action  •  •  •  .  I  belong  to  an  actWe 
Republican  women's  club  and  thought  vt 
might  help" 

WD.  White  Plains,  NT:  "Please  advUt 
me  as  to  how  I  may  help  In  bringing  to  % 
halt  the  Democratic  Members  of  Congre« 
practice  of  packing  committees  with  Demo- 
crats." 

E  A  .  Liberty.  Mo  :  "We  appreciated  the 
article  by  Roscoe  Drunamond  and  heartllj 
approve  the  crusade  to  correct  the  Imbalance 
In  the  professional  staffing  of  congressional 
committees  •  •  •  .  We  wish  you  every  suc- 
cess In  this  Important  undertaking" 

BR.,  Augusta,  Kans  :  "Could  you  pleaM 
send  me  Information  that  would  be  helpful 
In  correcting  the  presesnt  Imbalance  In  con- 
gressional committee  staffing?  I  am  sure 
that  many  people  would  be  aroused  to  ac- 
tion If  they  were  acquainted  with  the  facti 
In  this  matter  •  •  •" 

PS.  Wichita.  Kans  :  "Please  Inform  me 
how  I  may  help  correct  this  politically  un- 
healthy situation." 

EP.  Glendale,  Calif:  "We  wish  to  exprea 
our  appreciation  for  your  efforts  to  ellnilnaU 
the  obvious  Inequitable  staffing  by  majority 
party  of  the  congressional  committees.  We 
are  proud  to  have  men  of  your  stature  In 
Congress  " 

IR,  Syracuse.  NY:  "Roscoe  Drummond 
In  his  recent  column  stated  that  an  effort 
was  being  made  to  correct  Injustices  In  con- 
gressional staffing.  IX  I  may  be  of  help  to 
you.  please  write  to  me." 

WH..  QueenA  Village.  N  Y  :  "What  are  the 
facts  In  the  professional  staffing  of  congres- 
sional committees,  and  what  can  we  do  about 
If" 

CB,  Long  Beach.  Calif.:  '"The  Imbalance 
In  professional  staffing  of  congressional  com- 
mittees Is  of  great  concern  to  me.  so  I  am 
writing  to  Indicate  my  feeling  about  It.  I 
cannot  endorse  the  ratio  between  majority 
and  minority  staffs  In  Congress  as  It  now 
stands  A  strong  stand  should  be  taken  to 
bring  about  a  change  In  this  matter  to  put 
minority  party  on  a  fairer  basis  " 

FW  ,  Albany.  Mo.:  "I  am  Interested  In  the 
preservation  of  the  two-party  system  of 
government  and  also  the  effective  function- 
ing of  Congress  •  •  •.  Please  send  me  some 
Information" 

HB,  San  Pranclsco,  Calif,:  "The  surpris- 
ing preponderance  of  control  of  professional 
staff  personnel  by  Democrats  on  the  various 
congressional  committees  Is  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  •  •  •.  The  philosophy  of  too 
many  Democrats  Is  surely  leading  the  coun- 


try In  the  wrong  direction  •  •  •  Anything 
you  can  do  to  correct  this  very  wrong  and 
serious  situation  would  be  a  great  service  to 
our  country." 

UM..  Watklns  Glen,  N.Y.;  "As  a  result  of 
reading  a  column  In  the  Tribune,  I  would 
sincerely  like  to  see  a  fairer  distribution  of 
congressional   committee  Jobs   •    •    •." 

AC.  New  York,  NY.:  "In  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  this  morning  I  read  of  the 
Unbalance  of  professional  staffing  of  con- 
gressional committees.  I  am  writing  to  ask 
how  I  can  help  further  the  reform  of  this 
blatant  Injustice.  I  will  be  looking  for- 
ward to  hearing  as  to  what  my  family  and  I 
can  do." 

CM.,  Junction  City,  Kans.:  "Your  efforts 
In  behalf  of  correcting  the  Imbalance  of  the 
advisory  staffs  of  congressional  committees 
has  greatly  Impressed  me.  It  Is  this  that  has 
Inspired  me  to  inquire  whether  you  have 
any  available  Information  suitable  for  a 
grassroots  Individual  •  •  •." 

DC,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.:  "I  am  heartily  In 
accord  with  your  efforts  to  halt  the  current 
practice  In  congressional  committee  staffing" 
L.F.,  Great  Neck.  NY.:  "Please  forward  In- 
formation as  to  how  my  Influence  can  be  felt 
In  correcting  this  Injustice  to  the  Republican 
Congress." 

B.M.,  Santa  Pe,  Calif,:  "I  approve  of  your 
Interest  and  work  In  connection  with  the 
correction  of  abuses  of  the  professional  staff- 
ing of  committees  as  they  now  stand." 

EM..  Yonkers,  NY.:  "Please  tell  me  how  I 
can  help  to  publicize  the  Injustice  In  con- 
gressional staffing." 

EP.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif:  "The  Intolerable 
and  crippling  staffing  of  the  congressional 
committees  has  Just  come  to  my  attention 
and  I  certainly  wish  to  take  Issue  with  It.  It 
Is  at  last  being"  taken  Into  the  hands  of  high 
level  and  Influential  party  leaders  and  Is  now 
being  pressed  In  a  manner  which  Indeed  can- 
not be  denied.  Whatever  you  may  do  to  help 
destroy  this  situation  will  be  appreciated  by 
all  red-blooded  loyal  American  citizens  and 
voters." 

H  N  ,  New  York,  N.T.:  "A  recent  article  by 
Roscoe  Drummond  In  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  on  the  Imbalance  In  professional 
staffing  of  congressional  committees  prompts 
this  note.  I  believe  the  ratio  as  It  stands  be- 
tween majority  and  minority  staffs  In  con- 
gressional committees  Is  outrageous,  and  that 
the  control  of  these  staffs,  hiring,  firing,  sal- 
aries, tenure,  should  not  be  completely  In 
the  hands  of  the  majority  chairman.  I  be- 
lieve for  the  preservation  of  a  strong  two- 
party  system,  there  should  be  a  more  nearly 
equal  distribution  of  services,  privileges,  and 
facilities   to   both   parties  •••.•• 


MANNED  BOMBER  FORCE  AND  B-52 
MODIFICATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Shriver]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
lease over  the  weekend  of  testimony  by 
Air  Force  officials  before  the  Defense 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations ofifered  support  and  some 
encouragement  to  many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress who  still  believe  that  the  United 
States  must  maintain  a  proper  mixture 
of  both  manned  bombers  and  missiles  in 
its  defense  arsenal. 

In  a  statement  before  the  subcommit- 
tee. Maj.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Friedman,  Di- 
rector of  Aerospace  Programs,  Deputy 


Chief  of  StafT.  Program  and  Require- 
ments, USAF,  said: 

Even  though  our  tactical  forces  are  in  a 
high  state  of  reeuUness.  and  our  long-nmge 
missiles  capabUlty  Is  Increasing,  the  manned 
bombers  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  with 
their  nuclear  striking  power  and  highly 
skilled  crews  today  remain  our  greatest  deter- 
rent to  war. 

SAC  bombers  played  a  vital  part  In 
last  falls  Cuban  crisis  when  they  main- 
tained an  around-the-clock  airborne 
alert  for  approximately  1  month. 

We  also  have  been  told  that  the  Air 
Force  plans  to  spend  at  least  $1.2  billion 
over  the  next  3  fiscal  years  for  modifica- 
tions on  the  fleet  of  B-52  strategic  jet 
bombers  which  will  remain  operational 
beyond  1971. 

Of  course  this  In  heartening  news  to 
the  people  of  my  district  who  continue 
to  play  a  vital  role  in  the  maintenance 
and  modification  of  the  B-52  on  the 
flight  lines  in  Wichita. 

However,  while  there  will  be  this  pro- 
gram to  modernize  and  keep  the  B-52 
fleet  operational  into  the  1970's,  I  must 
again  remind  you  that  the  production 
lines  are  empty.  There  are  no  new 
manned  bombers  of  any  kind  coming 
down  the  line  either  in  Wichita  or  in  any 
of  our  Nation's  aviation  production 
centers. 

Our  military  authorities  have  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  there  will  be 
manned  bombers  beyond  1972.  They  tell 
us  that  several  means  are  being  con- 
sidered for  a  follow -on  for  the  current 
manned  bomber  force. 

The  Congress  has  time  and  again 
demonstrated  its  readiness  to  provide 
funds  both  for  continued  production  and 
for  accelerated  development  of  a  new 
weapons  system  to  follow  the  B-52H. 
The  administration  has  chosen  not  to 
utilize  those  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  most  appropri- 
ate day  for  the  administration,  the  civil- 
ian leaders  in  the  Pentagon,  and  the 
Congress  to  be  reminded  that  man  has 
not  lost  his  place  in  the  skies  to  push- 
button missilery. 

We  need  but  remember  last  week's 
history-making  space  flight  of  Astronaut 
Gordon  Cooper.  Here  was  America's 
space  technology  at  its  finest.  I  do  not 
discount  this  great  eichievement  of  put- 
ting an  American  in  orbit.  However, 
when  the  automatic  electronic  devices 
went  inoperative  at  the  crucial  period, 
it  was  the  man  in  the  capsule  who 
manually  directed  the  Faith  7  to  the 
bull's-eye  in  the  Pacific. 

Just  as  we  could  not  afford  to  put 
Gordon  Cooper's  life  in  the  hands  of  an 
automatic  pushbutton,  we  certainly  can- 
not afford  to  place  the  defense  and 
security  of  our  Nation  entirely  in  the 
missile  basket. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  keep  the  B- 
52  weapons  system  operational  Into  the 
1970's.  We  must  ask  what  manned 
weapons  system  will  be  available  after 
the  B-52  has  reached  full  attrition? 

As  of  today,  there  is  no  answer. 


tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  today 
to  facilitate  the  granting  of  an  exemption 
from  admissions  tax  under  section  4233 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for  bene- 
flts  sponsored  by  various  auxiliary  groups 
for  hospitals  which  qualify  as  nonproflt 
tax-exempt  organizations  for  Income  tax 
purposes. 

An  incongruous  situation  arises  under 
existing  law  with  respect  to  the  tax  on 
admissions  to  hospital  benefits.  In  order 
for  the  benefit  to  qualify  for  an  exemp- 
tion, it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  hospital 
be  a  nonprofit  organization  as  defined  in 
section  501  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  which  provides  for  the  exemption 
from  income  tax.  In  addition,  it  must 
be  shown  that  the  hospital  is  supported 
either  in  whole  or  in  part  by  funds  con- 
tributed by  the  United  States  or  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
is  primarily  supported  by  contributions 
from  the  general  public. 

In  the  case  of  hospitals,  it  is  generally 
impossible  to  meet  the  public  contribu- 
tions test  because  under  that  test  more 
than  half  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
hospital — including  any  charges  for 
services — must  consist  of  contributions 
from  the  general  public.  Accordingly, 
the  admissions  tax  exemption  under 
existing  law  must  be  based  upon  a  show- 
ing that  the  hospital  is  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  governmental  funds. 

I  understand  that  the  latter  test  has 
been  liberally  construed  from  time  to 
time  so  that  if  a  hospital  had  a  single 
county  welfare  patient,  for  which  reim- 
bursement was  received  from  the  State 
or  county,  the  hospital  benefit  would 
qualify  for  purposes  of  exemption  from 
the  admissions  tax.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  hospital  which  might  otherwise  quali- 
fy as  a  nonproflt  organization,  and  might 
even  have  several  indigent  patients  for 
which  no  charge  would  be  made,  could 
not  qualify  for  the  admissions  tax  ex- 
emption. I  see  no  justifiable  basis  for 
this  distinction. 

Accordingly,  under  the  bill  which  I 
have  introduced,  the  admissions  tax  ex- 
emption would  be  made  uniform  for  all 
hospitals,  whether  or  not  receiving  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  municipal  funds,  provid- 
ing the  hospital  qualified  for  exemption 
for  income  tax  purposes.  Exemption  of 
the  hospital  benefit  from  the  admissions 
tax  would  depend  solely  upon  whether 
the  hospital  could  qualify  as  an  organi- 
zation exempt  from  tax  under  section 
501  of  the  code. 


NONPROFIT  HOSPITALS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  may  ez- 


RESOLUTION    OP    THE     STATE     OP 
RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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"  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
include  as  a  part  of  my  renuu'ka  the 
foUowing  resolution,  adopted  by  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  Legislature: 

Resolution  H1521 
Resolution  tnemortaltzlng  Congress  respect- 
fully requesting  tbe  enactment  of  appro- 
priate Federal  legislation  to  Incorporate 
tbe  Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States,  Inc..  as  a  national  organi- 
zation 

Resolved.  That  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  and  they  are 
hereby  respectfully  requested  to  enact  such 
legislation  to  incorporate  the  Italian  Amer- 
ican War  Veterans  of  the  United  States. 
Inc  ,  as  a  national  organization. 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  la  thereby  requested  to  transmit  to 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  duly  certlfled  copies  of  this  res- 
olution In  the  hope  that  each  will  use  every 
endeavor  to  have  favorable  action  taken  by 
Congress  upon  this  special  matter. 

August  P  LaPranck. 

Secretary  of  State. 


THE  LATE  DR.  R.  M.  WILSON.  POUND- 
ER OP  THE  R.  M.  WILSON  LEPROSY 
COLONY  IN  KOREA 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kornecay] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and  Insert 
material  in  the  Record.  I  should  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  article  appearing  in 
the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Record,  on  March 
28,  1963,  concerning  the  death  on  the 
preceding  day  of  Dr.  R  M.  Wilson, 
founder  of  the  R.  M.  Wilson  Leprosy 
Colony  in  Korea.  This  great  humani- 
tarian went  to  Korea  as  a  medical  mis- 
sionary in  1908.  and  in  1909  he  started 
the  leprosy  colony,  which  was  officially 
named  for  him  half  a  century  later,  in  an 
old  tile  kiln.  Dr.  Wilson  spent  40  of  his 
81  years  working  among  the  lepers  of 
Korea  and  bringing  the  solace  of  Chris- 
tianity to  them.  In  correspondence 
about  the  lepers  in  Korea.  Dr.  Wilson 
wrote : 

After  receiving  Christ  I  feel  they  become 
the  happiest  people  In  the  world,  as  seen  in 
the  colony.  They  maJce  remarkable  Bible  stu- 
dents and  it  Is  a  real  Joy  to  see  the  miracle 
that  takes  place  In  their  lives.  This  home  to 
the  leper  Ls  like  Heaven  on  earth  and  one  big 
problem  is  to  get  them  to  go  home,  even  the 
cured. 

Dr.  Wilson  retired  in  1948  and  made 
his  home  in  Richmond.  Va. :  however,  at 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  visiting  hLs 
son,  and  my  good  friend.  Dr.  John  K. 
Wilson,  in  my  hometown  of  Greensboro. 

Although  Dr.  R.  M.  Wilson  has  now 
gone  to  his  reward,  his  fine  work  con- 
tinues under  the  supervision  of  his  suc- 
cessor. I  understand,  and  certainly  his 
dedication  to  this  great  work  and  his  ac- 
complishments in  Korea  of  a  medical 
and  ministerial  nature  constitute  an  en- 
during monument  to  his  life  and  memory. 


Dr.  Wil<on  was  named  to  the  ^South's 
Hall  of  Pame"  for  the  living  in  1860.  se- 
lected as  "A  Great  American"  Ik  1861. 
and  as  "Man  of  the  South"  for  19^2.  by 
Dixie  Business  magazine.  When  in- 
formed of  his  selection  as  "A  Great 
American"  in  1961.  Dr.  Wilson  wrote  to 
Mr.  Hubert  P.  Lee.  of  Decatur.  Ga.. 
founder  of  the  "Souths  Hall  of  Pame  for 
the  Uving": 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  honor  •  *  •  I 
am  unworthy  of  all  this  and  wonder  jxiat  how 
it  comes  about.  We  must  give  the  good 
Lord  the  glory  for  It  Is  only  through  His 
name  can  real  good  be  accomplished.  I  often 
wish  I  might  have  another  try  at  the  past  for 
I  would  like  to  have  done  a  better  Job  This 
old  world  is  In  a  sad  and  dangerous  state  and 
It  Is  time  for  Oods  people  to  be  In  constant 
prayer. 

Thus  a  great  man  modestly  disclaimed 
any  personal  glory  or  accomplishment 
and  turned  the  emphasis  to  the  need  for 
Gods  people  to  be  in  constant  prayer. 
In  this  noble  and  selfless  life  there  is  a 
lesson  for  all  of  us  if  we  but  take  It  to 
heart. 

The  article  follows; 

PUNEiAL     Fa.U)AT     FOR     Dm.     WliAON, 

Dead  Hebe  at  8C 

Funeral  for  Dr.  Robert  Manton  Wilson.  83. 
who  died  at  10  o'clock  last  night  at  Moses 
Cone  Hospital  after  suffering  a  stroke  last 
Thursday,  will  be  held  at  2  p  m  Friday  at 
Olnter  Park  Presbyterian  Church  In  Rich- 
mond. Va. 

Dr  Ben  Lacy  will  ofDclate  and  burial  will 
be  in  a  Richmond  cemetery. 

He  had  been  living  her«  with  a  son.  Dr. 
John  K.  Wilson,  1008  Dover  Road  He  was 
a  native  of  Columbus.  Ark  .  and  was  married 
to  the  former  Bess  Knox,  of  HuntersviUe.  He 
was  an  elder  In  the  Richmond  rhurch  and 
was  a  missionary  to  Korea  for  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church  for  approximately  40 
years 

Dr  Wilson  managed  the  R  M  Wilson 
Leper  Colony  In  Soonchun.  Korea,  while  In 
the  country.  He  was  elected  "Man  of  the 
South'"  for  1962  by  Dixie  Business  magazine 
The  leper  colony  named  for  him  was  founded 
in  1909  and  renamed  after  the  Korean  con- 
flict He  was  cited  by  the  Emperor  of  Japan 
for  his  work  at  the  colony  Dr.  Wilson 
earned  his  medical  degree  at  Washington 
University  at  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Surviving  are  4  other  sons.  Dr.  James  S. 
Wilson,  of  Durham,  Dr  Robert  M  Wilson. 
Jr .  of  Spokane.  Wash  .  T  E.  Wilson,  of 
Sanston.  Va  ,  and  E>r  Joseph  P  Wilson,  of 
Anchorage,  Alaska:  2  daughters,  Mr*  Wil- 
liam C  Budd.  of  West  Long  Branch.  N.J, 
and  Mrs  Sam  A  Mason,  of  Hampton.  Va  ; 
2  brothers,  Joe  Wilson  and  Charlie  Wilson. 
of  Hope.  Ark..  1  sister.  Mrs.  R.  E  Jackson,  of 
Columbus.  Ark  ;   and  23  grandchildren. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Dr.  Wilson,  upon  the 
death  of  a  friend  or  relative,  to  donate  to 
the  leper  colony  through  the  Glnter  Park 
Presbyterian    Church    In    Richmond. 

The  body  will  be  taken  from  Hanes-Llne- 
berry  P\ineral  Home  to  Joseph  Blerly  Funeral 
Home  in  Richmond  sometime  this  afternoon. 


COMMUNISTS   ON   CAMPUS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AsHBROOK]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
nxy  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 


May  21 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectk. 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  fw-- 
Ohio?  ^^  *"■* 

There  was  no  objection- 
Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker  n  ha. 
been  no  secret  that  the  No,  1  target^ 
the  Communist  Party.  UBJi.  ha«  ben 
the  American  campus.  They  have  made 
their  plans  perfectly  dear  and  as  l^Z! 
the  Worker  and  the  other  Communtet 
publications  each  week  It  Is  startling  to 
see  what  giant  strides  they  have  made 
toward  their  goal  of  obtaining  fomms  on 
college  campuses  throughout  our  Nation. 
Almost  weekly  there  are  reports  about 
Carl  Winter.  Gus  Hall,  Elizabeth  Quriey 
Plynn,  and  others  addressing  youth 
groups  at  our  colleges  and  universities 
While  I  do  not  believe  that  these  party 
members  will  do  much  recruiting,  the 
fundamental  question  arises  whether  or 
not  they  should  be  afforded  the  opportu- 
nity to  speak  on  campus.  It  is  my  con- 
tention that  they  should  not  be  given 
this  forum. 

Communists  are  dedicated  to  th« 
Leninist  principle  that  "youth  will  de. 
cide  the  Issue  of  the  entire  struggle- 
both  the  student  youth  and  still  more 
the  working-class  youth."  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  has  warned  of  this  In  his  report 
"Communist  Target:  Youth"  which  was 
published  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  Mr.  Hoover 
noted  that — 

In  1959,  the  Communist  Party,  USA 
launched  a  major  campaign  with  youth  u 
Its  target  On  May  90  and  31.  1960.  approxi- 
mately 20  young  Communists  from  New  York 
City.  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Detroit.  Los  An- 
geles, and  Philadelphia  attended  a  confer- 
ence with  national  leaders  of  the  party  at 
party  headquarters  In  New  York  City  The 
ptirpoRe  of  the  meeting  was  to  devise  a  pro- 
gram to  attract  young  blood — teenagers,  stu- 
dents, and  working  youth— to  the  ranks  of 
the  party 

After  those  May  1959  conferencs.  cam- 
puses throughout  the  Nation  became  prime 
targets  for  Commimlst  Infiltration  and  re- 
cruitment efforts  The  party  began  operat- 
ing what  amounted  to  a  regular  lecture  bu- 
reau, with  party  spokesmen  seizing  every 
opportunity  to  project  their  views  on 
campuses  across  the  country. 

To  establish  a  closer  link  between  the 
party  and  Its  youth  groups,  two  of  the  most 
promising  and  active  young  Communists, 
Mortimer  Daniel  Rubin  and  Danny  Queen, 
were  included  on  the  party  s  national  com- 
mittee A  longtime  party  functionary. 
Human  Lumer,  was  relieved  of  all  responsi- 
bility in  youth  affiilrs.  and  Rubin  was  given 
full  re8pt)nslblllty  for  this  phase  of  party 
activity  A  new  Marxist  youth  organization. 
Advance,  was  organized  In  New  York  Oty 
A  drive  Is  currently  underway  to  establish 
a  new  Marxist  youth  publication.  New  Ho- 
rizons. 

With  their  plans  well  laid,  they  have 
proceeded  from  thi.s  base  to  spread  the 
word  throughout  the  Nation.  Knowing 
the  controver.';y  that  can  be  engendered 
by  those  who  battle  over  what  constitutes 
academic  freedom,  the  Communists  have 
been  provided  with  a  perfect  wedge  to 
divide  honest-thinking  Americans.  This 
controversy  is  raging  In  literally  hun- 
dreds of  campuses  throughout  our  Nation 
today. 

In  1953.  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  made  an  excellent  statement 
entitled  "The  Rights  and  Responsibilities 
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of  Universities  and  Their  Facilities. "  It 
readily  acknowledged  the   volatllltj  of 

this  problem  but  noted  that  "the  imlver- 
slty  supplies  a  distinctive  forum  and.  In 
so  doing,  strengthens  the  scholar's  voice." 
It  is  appropriate  to  add  that  it  also 
strengthens  the  voice  of  visiting  speakers, 
whomever  they  might  be.  The  state- 
ment went  on  to  note: 

There  Is  a  line  at  which  "freedom"  or 
"privilege"  begins  to  be  qualified  by  legal 
"duty"  and  "obligation."  The  determina- 
tion of  the  line  Is  the  function  of  the  legis- 
lature and  the  courts.  Any  member  of  a 
university  who  crosses  the  duly  established 
line  is  not  excused  by  the  fact  that  he 
believes  the  line  111  drawn. 

As  to  the  matter  of  subvereion  among 
the  faculty  itself,  the  association  stated: 

Invocation  of  the  fifth  amendnaent  places 
upon  a  professor  a  heavy  burden  of  proof 
of  his  fitness  to  hold  a  teaching  position 
and  lays  upon  bis  university  an  obligation 
to  reexamine  his  qualifications  for  member- 
ship in  Its  society. 

In  condemning  Russian  communism, 
the  university  presidents  surmned  up 
their  beliefs  with  the  direct  charge  that: 

The  police  state  would  be  the  death  of 
our  universities,  as  of  our  Government. 
Three  of  Its  principles  In  particular  are 
abhorrent  to  us:  the  fomenting  of  world- 
wide revolution  as  a  step  to  seizing  power: 
the  use  of  falsehood  and  deceit  as  normal 
means  of  persuasion;  thought  control — the 
dictation  of  doctrines  which  must  be  ac- 
cepted and  taught  by  all  party  members. 
Under  these  principles,  no  scholar  could  ade- 
quately disseminate  knowledge  or  pursue  In- 
vestigations In  the  effort  to  make  further 
progress  toward  truth  •  •  '.  No  person  who 
accepts  or  advocates  such  principles  and 
methods  has  any  place  In  a  university.  Since 
present  membership  In  the  Communist  Party 
requires  the  acceptance  of  these  principles 
and  methods,  such  membership  extinguishes 
the  right  to  a  university  fXJsitlon. 

While  I  readily  concede  that  the  uni- 
versity presidents  were  not  specifically 
including  Communist  .speakers  on  cam- 
pus, the  case  is  equally  well  made  for 
refusal  to  grant  them  <in  academic 
forum.  Visiting  speakers  are  as  much  a 
part  of  the  educational  process  as  faculty 
members  thouph  certainly  not  as  im- 
portant. I  firmly  believe  that  no  p>erson 
who  accepts  or  advocates  the  principles 
or  methods  of  conMnunism  has  any  place 
in  a  university  in  any  capacity  whatso- 
ever. 

In  my  own  State  of  Ohio,  a  bill  has 
been  introduced  by  Hon.  Chalmers  P. 
Wylie,  Republican  of  Franklin  County, 
which  would  deny  the  facilities  of  State 
colleges  and  universities  to  Communists 
and  other  specified  pro-Communists. 
This  legislation,  substitute  house  bill  No. 
800,  has  been  voted  out  of  committee 
by  a  13  to  6  margin  and  is  before  the 
general  a.ssembly  for  passage.  Naturally, 
the  so-called  liberal  community  has  pro- 
tested enactment  of  .such  legislation  as 
an  invasion  of  academic  freedom  and  an 
insult  to  the  students  and  faculty.  I  am 
including  in  the  Appendix  following 
these  remarks  an  excellent  editorial  from 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  a  letter 
which  I  sent  to  a  student  who  raised  this 
question  in  a  letter  to  me. 

Mr.  Srieaker,  I  feel  that  Representa- 
tive Wylie  is  to  be  commended  for  intro- 
ducing hou.sc  bill  800  and  pressing  its 


I>afisage.  Communists  dally  live  in  con- 
tempt of  law  and  authority  and  it  is 
ridiciilous  to  thiiik  that  they  have  any 
right  to  be  heard  on  our  campuses 
throughout  the  United  States.  Even 
their  8p>eakers'  bureau  Is  a  ruse.  They 
send  out  the  tired  and  haggard  party 
members  who  are  a  part  of  the  overt 
conspiracy.  The  impression  they  make 
on  students  is  likely  to  engender  no  real 
fervor  for  their  cause  but  rather  a  wistful 
sympathy  for  their  pathetic  pleadings. 
In  many  ways,  the  Flynns,  Halls,  Win- 
ters, and  others  sell  their  audiences  a 
false  sense  of  security  and  make  obscure 
the  true  nature  of  the  covert  Communist 
conspiracy.  The  fact  that  these  party 
hacks  offer  no  real  threat  is  not  the 
issue.  The  issue  is  well  summarized  by 
the  Association  of  American  Universities 
report  when  it  concluded : 

Academic  freedom  Is  not  a  shield  for 
those  who  break  the  law. 

Appendix  A 
Sub.  H.B.  800 
A  bin  to  enact  section  3345.021   of  the  re- 
vised code,  to  regulate  visiting  speakers  at 
State-supported  colleges  and  universities 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the   State  of  Ohio 

Section  1.  That  section  3345.021  of  the  re- 
vised code  be  enacted  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  3345  021.  The  board  of  trustees  of  any 
college  or  university,  which  receives  any 
State  funds  In  support  thereof,  shall  have 
fuU  power  and  authority  on  all  matters  rel- 
ative to  the  administration  of  such  college 
or  university. 

This  authority  includes,  but  Is  not  limited 
to,  the  right  to  determine,  by  rules  or  regu- 
lations adopted  by  such  board  of  trustees, 
what  persons  shall  be  permitted  to  use  the 
facilities  of  such  college  or  university  for 
speaking  purposes. 

Such  board  of  trustees  shall  not  permit 
the  use  of  the  facilities  of  colleges  or  univer- 
sities under  their  control  for  speaking  pur- 
poses by  any  person  who: 

(A)  Is  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States  or  any  organization 
which  is  a  Communlst-actlon,  or  Commu- 
nist-front, organization  as  listed  on  the  "Reg- 
ister of  Communist -Action  Organizations" 
or  the  "Register  of  Communlst-Pront  Or- 
ganizations" which  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  is  required  to  maintain 
pursuant  to  section  788  of  title  50,  U.S.C.A.,  or 
a  Communlst-actlon,  Communist-front,  or 
Communist- Infiltrated  organization  of  the 
United  States  found  to  be  such  by  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  pursuant  to 
section  792  or  792a,  title  50,  U.S.C.A.; 

(B)  Refuses,  upon  request  of  such  board, 
to  execute  an  affidavit  that  he  does  not, 
knowingly  or  willfully,  advocate,  abet,  advise, 
or  teach  the  duty,  necessity,  desirability,  or 
propriety  of  overthrowing  or  destroying  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  the 
government  of  any  State,  territory.  District, 
or  possession  thereof,  or  the  government  of 
any  political  subdivision  therein,  by  force 
or  violence,  or  by  the  assassination  of  any 
officer  of  any  such  government; 

(C)  Has  been  convicted  of  contempt  by 
any  court  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State,  territory.  District,  or  possession 
thereof,  for  refusing  to  answer  any  question 
with  regard  to  membership  In  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States  or  In  any 
organization  which  Is  a  Communist-action, 
Communist-front,  or  a  Communist-Infil- 
trated organization  of  the  United  States  as 
defined  In  paragraph  (A)  herein  before  any 
duly-constituted  legislative.  Judicial,  or  ad- 
ministrative authority  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State,  territory. 
District  or  possession  thereof. 


The  board  of  trustees  of  any  such  college 
or  vmlverslty  may  delegate  any  administra- 
tive authority  mentioned  in  this  section,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to.  the  enforcement 
of  rules  or  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  university  or  college  facilities  for 
speaking  purposes,  to  the  president  of  any 
such  college  or  university,  or  to  such  other 
administrative  personnel  as  may  be  desig- 
nated or  appointed  therefor  by  the  board  or 
trustees. 


Appendix  B 
(Prom  the  Enquirer.  Apr.  1,  1963] 
Shocxj}  Communists  Be  Heakd? 

The  most  hotly  debated  topic  on  the  col- 
lege and  university  campuses  of  America  at 
the  moment  Is  whether  Communists  or  al- 
leged Communists  should  be  accorded  a 
campus  platform  from  which  to  speak. 

In  many  respects,  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
debate  is  afoot.  Por  from  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  pros  and  cons  of  inviting 
Communist  spokesmen  onto  the  campus  can 
come  a  far  more  meaningful  understanding 
of  international  communism  and  Its  works. 

As  the  debate  unfolds,  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  Communists  themselves 
are  the  authors  of  the  controversy.  It  is 
they  who  have  undertaken  a  massive  nation- 
wide campaign  to  convert  academic  free- 
dom into  a  tool  for  undermining  American 
education,  for  creating  violent  dissension 
within  the  American  academic  community, 
for  misleading  young  Americans  about  their 
purpKjses  and  tactics  and  for  giving  them- 
selves the  prestige  that  accompanies  identi- 
fication with  the  colleges  smd  universities  of 
the  Nation. 

THE    CAMPUS     invasion    DESIGNED    IN     MOSCOW 

The  first  clue  to  the  Communist  purpose 
is  described  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  In  his  book. 
"A  Study  of  Communism."  Mr.  Hoover 
writes; 

"A  meeting  of  young  Communists  and 
party  leaders  was  held  at  the  party's  New 
York  City  headquarters  In  May  1959,  At  this 
meeting,  plans  were  formulated  to  concen- 
trate on  colleges  and  universities  in  promot- 
ing a  Marxist  orientation  among  students  as 
the  first  step  in  their  eventual  recruitment 
into  the  party  •  •  •.  To  convey  Marxism- 
Leninism  to  college  and  university  students, 
party  leaders  have  established  a  'lecture  bu- 
reau' and  welcome  every  opportunity  to  speak 
before  student  groups  throughout  the  coun- 
try." 

Mr.  Hoover  noted  that  the  Communist 
campaign  on  the  American  campus  was  the 
direct  outgrowth  of  the  1960  Communist 
Party  Congress,  which  took  the  leaders  of 
81  Communist  parties  from  around  the 
world — Including  the  United  States — to 
Moscow. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  Communist  pitch 
is  a  clever  one.  The  form  letter  that  the 
party  directed  some  months  ago  to  campus 
organizations  all  across  the  Nation  took  the 
line  that  American  communism  Is  simply 
another  legitimate  form  of  political  expres- 
sion. 

THEIB  CREDENTIALS  DRIP  WITH  FALSEHOODS 

The  letter  went  on:  "The  Communist 
Party,  U.SA.,  is  In  existence  43  years  and  it 
has,  according  to  objective  historians,  made 
valuable  contributions  In  the  struggle  of 
labor,  of  the  Negro  people  and  for  the  cause 
of  peace,  democracy  and  social  progress  gen- 
erally. Communists  have  made  heavy  sacri- 
fices In  the  course  of  these  struggles.  They 
ought  to  be  given  a  fair  hearing." 

Despite  the  plalntiveness  of  the  Commu- 
nist appeal,  it  rests  upon  patent  falsehood. 

The  Communist  Party  is  not  "Just  another" 
political  movement.  It  is — and  It  has  been 
so  held  In  a  long  series  of  court  decisions — 
a  part  of  an  international  criminal  conspira- 
cy; Its  masters  are  not  in  Washington  or 
New   York,    but   In   Moscow;    Its   purpose  Is 
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not    to    p«rsuade.    but    to   destroy    the    very 
fabric  of  the  Amerlc&n  Republic. 

The  Communiat  interest  In  the  cauM  of 
labor  and  the  Negro  U  an  Interest  In  manip- 
ulating these — and  other  elements  of  Ameri- 
can aoclety — as  a  means  of  hastening  the 
overthrow  of  the  American  system.  And 
the  Communist  Interest  in  real  peace  Is 
roughly  equivalent  to  Al  Capone's  interest  In 
law  enforcement. 

Notwithstanding  the  fraudulent  nature  of 
their  credentials,  American  Communists  have 
been  remarkably  successful  In  their  Invasions 
of  the  campuses  of  America.  In  one  12-day 
period  Icist  year,  Gus  Hall,  the  Moscow- 
schooled  secretary  of  the  US  Communist 
Party,  made  no  fewer  than  37  speeches — most 
of  them  on  college  campuses.  Mortimer  D 
Rubin,  national  youth  director  for  the  par- 
ty, has  been  almost  as  successful.  So  have 
Elizabeth  Qiirley  Flynn,  the  party  s  chair- 
man^ and  an  the  rest. 

Why.  we  may  well  wonder,  do  college  teach- 
ers and  administrators  fall  into  the  Com- 
munist trap? 

The  most  common  answer  Is  that  Com- 
munists are  entitled  to  freedom  of  speech 
nice  every  other  American.  But  we  should 
like  to  think  that  freedom  of  speech  Is  not 
quite  the  same  as  the  freedom  to  malce  a 
speech  anywhere,  any  time.  John  Q.  Citizen. 
In  other  words,  possess  no  inherent,  con- 
stitutional right  to  address  a  Joint  session  of 
Congress.  And  Mortimer  D  Rubin  possesses 
no  Inherent,  constitutional  right  to  address 
the  students  of  any  specific  U  S.  college  or 
unlTeraity. 

The  same  college  that  hisists  upon  the 
right  of  American  Communists  to  be  heard 
does  not  recognize  the  Inherent  right  of  Just 
any  student  to  gain  admission  or  of  Just  any 
teacher  to  Join  the  faculty.  Its  administra- 
tors Insist  upon  standards  of  performance — 
both  for  students  and  for  teachers. 

We  hear  also  about  the  "right  to  know." 
This  right  is — or  should  be — the  right  to 
learn  No  university  has  a  responsibility  to 
Instruct  Its  students  In  the  various  forms 
of  pornography  or  In  the  fine  art  of  safe- 
cracking 

The  Communist  Party  stands  convicted  of 
a  crime  against  the  United  States  In  much 
the  same  way  a  proven  killer  stands  con- 
victed of  a  crime  against  the  state.  The  only 
difference  Is  that  the  crime  of  the  Commu- 
nist movement  Is  far  more  loathsome  than 
any  of  the  Individual  acta  for  which  we 
dispatch  lawbreakers  to  the  penitentiary. 

As  a  final  observation,  we  have  deep  and 
abiding  faith  In  the  young  people  of  Amer- 
ica. We  are  certain  that  no  amount  of 
platform  oratory  Is  going  to  convert  them 
into  Soviet  agents. 

But  we  think  the  Communist  campaign  Ls 
not  aimed  at  conversion.  It  Is  aimed.  In- 
stead, at  dissension  and  distrust.  It  Is  aimed 
at  Inciting  civil  war  In  our  academic  com- 
munities. It  Is  aimed  at  propagating  the 
subtle,  but  wholly  erroneous,  notion  that  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  Is 
entitled  to  be  heard  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  Democratic  Party  or  the  Republican 
Party.  And  It  Is  aimed,  finally,  at  under- 
mining the  efforts  of  all  American  parties 
and  all  American  Presidents  to  insure  the 
sxirvlval  of  the  United  States  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  which  it  Is  a  part. 


ApiTVDnt  C 
The  Rights  ajh)  RispoNsiBH-rriEs  of 

UNIVERSmSS  AND  THIIK  PACCn.TIIS 

(A  statement  by  the  Association  of  American 
Universities,   adopted  Tuesday.   March   24. 

1953) 

T.    EOLK    or   THE    UWrVHlsrrT    IK    AMERICAN    LITE 

For  300  years  higher  education  has  played 
a  leading  role  In  the  advancement  of  Ameri- 


can civilization.  No  country  In  history  so 
early  perceived  the  Lmpurtance  oi  that  role 
and  none  has  derived  such  widespread  bene- 
fits from  it.  Colleges  moved  westward  with 
the  frontier  amd  carried  with  them  the  seeds 
of  learning.  When  the  university  Idea  was 
transplanted  from  Bxirope.  It  spread  across 
the  Nation  with  extraordinary  speed  To- 
day oiu  universities  are  the  standard  bearers 
of  our  whole  system  of  education.  They  are 
the  mainstays  of  the  professions.  They  are 
the  prime  source  of  our  competence  In  sci- 
ence and  the  arts.  The  names  of  their 
graduates  crowd  the  honor  rolls  of  two  World 
W.vrs  and  of  the  Nation's  peacetime  affairs. 
By  every  test  of  war  and  peace  they  have 
proved  themselves  Indispensable  Instruments 
of  cultural  progress  and  national  welfare. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  a  greater 
degree  of  equality  of  opportunity  In  higher 
education  than  anywhere  else  In  the  world 
A  larger  proportion  of  Americans  study  In 
universities  and  colleges  than  any  other 
people.  These  universities  have  shown  and 
continue  to  show  greater  respi^nslveness  to 
the  needs  of  our  society  than  their  European 
counterparts  They  have  equipped  our 
people  with  the  varied  skills  and  sciences 
essential  to  the  development  of  a  pioneer 
country.  They  have  Imparted  the  shape  and 
coherence  of  the  American  Nation  to  formless 
immigrant  groups.  American  Ideals  have 
been  strengthened,  the  great  culturiU  tradi- 
tion of  the  West  has  been  broadened  and  en- 
riched by   their  teaching  and  example. 

Modern  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
universe  has  been  nurtured  In  the  univer- 
sities. The  Bclentinc,  technical,  medical, 
and  surgical  advances  of  our  time  were  burn 
In  them.  They  have  supplied  Intellectual 
capital  as  essential  to  our  society  as  financial 
capital  la  to  our  Industrial  enterprise.  They 
have  more  than  Justified  the  faith  of  the 
public  In  our  distinctive  system  of  higher 
education.  They  have  proved  themselves 
dynamic   forces   of    American    progress. 

n.  THE  NATuax  or  A  UNivExsrrr 

A  university  is  the  Institutional  embodi- 
ment of  an  tu-ge  for  knowledge  that  Is  basic 
In  human  nature  and  as  old  as  the  human 
race.  It  Is  Inherent  In  every  Individual.  The 
search  that  It  Inspires  Is  an  Individual  affair. 
Men  vary  In  the  Intensity  of  their  passion 
for  the  search  for  knowledge  as  well  as  In 
their  competence  to  pursrue  It.  History  there- 
fore presents  us  with  a  series  of  scholarly 
pioneers  who  advanced  our  knowledge  from 
age  to  age  and  Increased  our  ability  to  dis- 
cover new  knowledge  Great  scholars  and 
teachers  drew  students  to  them,  and  In  the 
Middle  Ages  a  few  such  groups  organized 
themselves  Into  the  first  universities. 

The  modern  university  which  evolved  from 
these  Is  a  unique  type  of  organization.  For 
many  reasons  It  must  differ  from  a  corpora- 
tion created  for  the  ptirpose  of  producing  a 
salable  article  for  profit.  Its  Internal  struc- 
ture, procedtires,  and  discipline  are  properly 
quite  different  from  those  of  business  organi- 
zations. It  Is  not  so  closely  integrated  and 
there  Is  no  such  hierarchy  of  authority  as  Is 
appropriate  to  a  business  concern;  the  per- 
manent members  of  a  university  are  essen- 
tially equals. 

Like  Its  medieval  prototype,  the  modern 
American  university  Is  an  association  of  In- 
dividual scholars  Their  effectiveness,  both 
as  scholars  and  as  teachers,  requires  the 
capitalizing  of  their  Individual  passion  for 
knowledge  and  their  Individual  competence 
to  pursue  It  and  communicate  It  to  others. 
They  are  united  In  loyalty  to  the  Ideal  of 
learning,  to  the  moral  code,  to  the  country, 
and  to  Its  form  of  government.  They  rep- 
resent diversified  fields  of  knowledge,  they 
express  many  points  of  view.  Even  within 
the  same  department  of  instruction  there  are 
not  only  specialists  in  various  phases  of  the 


subject,  but  men   with  widely  dlfferlnc  la 
terests  and  outlook. 

Free  enterprise  U  as  essential  to  Intellectual 
as  to  economic  progress.  A  university  must 
therefore  be  hoeptuble  to  an  infinite  varletv 
of  skills  and  viewpoints,  relying  upon  open 
eompetlUon  among  them  as  the  surest  safe- 
guard of  truth.  Its  whole  spirit  require 
investigation,  criticism,  and  presenUtton  of 
ideas  In  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  mu 
lual  confidence.  This  Ls  the  real  meaning  of 
academic  freedom  It  Is  essential  to  the 
achievement  of  Its  ends  that  the  faculty  cf  a 
university  be  guaranteed  this  freedom  by  ita 
governing  board,  and  that  the  reasons  for 
the  guarantee  be  understood  by  the  public 
To  enjoin  uniformity  of  outlook  upon  a 
university  faculty  would  put  a  stop  to  learn- 
ing at  the  source. 

For  these  reasons  a  university  does  not 
take  an  official  position  of  its  own  either 
on  disputed  questions  of  scholarship  or  on 
political  questions  or  matters  of  public 
policy.  It  refrains  from  po  doing  not  only 
In  Its  own  but  In  the  public  Interest,  to  c«p|. 
tallze  the  search  for  knowledge  for  the  bene- 
fit of  society,  to  give  the  Individuals  pur- 
suing that  search  the  freest  possible  scope 
and  the  greatest  possible  encouragement  In 
their  efforts  to  preserve  the  learning  of  the 
past  and  advance  learning  in  the  present 
The  scholar  who  pursues  the  search  on  these 
term]  does  so  at  maximum  advantage  to 
society.  So  does  the  student.  To  the  scholar 
He  open  new  discoveries  In  the  whole  field  of 
knowledge,  to  his  student  the  opportunity  of 
sharing  In  those  discoveries  and  at  the  same 
time  developing  his  p<jwer8  of  rational 
thought.  Intelligent  Judgment,  and  an  un- 
derstanding use  of  acquired  knowledge 
Thus  essentia,  qualities  of  learning  are  com- 
bined with  essential  qualities  of  citizenship 
in  a  free  society. 

To  fulfill  their  function  the  members  of 
university  faculties  must  continue  to  analyse, 
test,  criticize,  and  reassess  existing  institu- 
tions and  beliefs,  approving  when  the  evi- 
dence supports  them  and  disapproving  when 
the  weight  of  evidence  Is  on  the  other  side. 
Such  investigations  cannot  be  confined  to 
the  physical  world.  The  acknowledged  fact 
th.\t  moral,  social,  and  political  progress  have 
not  kept  pace  with  mastery  of  the  physical 
world  shows  the  need  for  more  Intensified  re- 
search, fresh  Insights,  vigorous  criticism,  and 
Inventiveness.  The  scholar's  mission  re- 
quires the  study  and  examination  of  un- 
popular Ideas,  of  Ideas  considered  abhorrent 
and  even  dangerous  For.  just  as  In  the 
case  of  deadly  disease  or  the  military  poten- 
tial of  an  enemy,  It  Is  only  by  intense  study 
and  research  that  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  danger  can  be  understood  and  defenses 
against  It  perfected. 

Timidity  must  nut  lead  the  scholar  to 
stand  silent  when  he  ought  to  speak,  par- 
ticularly In  the  field  of  his  competence.  In 
matters  of  conscience  and  when  he  has  truth 
to  proclaim  the  scholar  has  no  obligation  to 
be  silent  In  the  face  of  popular  disapproval 
Some  of  the  great  passages  In  the  history  of 
truth  have  Involved  the  open  challenge  of 
popular  prejudice  In  times  of  tension  such  as 
those  In  which  we  live. 

What  applies  to  research  applies  equally  to 
teaching.  So  long  as  an  Instructor's  observa- 
tions are  scholarly  and  germane  to  his  sub- 
ject, his  freedom  of  expression  in  his  class- 
room should  not  be  curbed.  TTie  university 
student  should  be  exposed  to  competing 
opinions  and  beliefs  in  every  field,  so  that  he 
may  learn  to  weigh  them  and  gain  maturity 
of  judgment.  Honest  and  skillful  exposition 
of  such  opinions  and  beliefs  13  the  duty  of 
every  Instructor;  and  It  Is  equally  his  priv- 
ilege to  express  his  own  critical  opinion  and 
the  reasons  for  holding  it.  In  teaching,  as  in 
research,  he  is  limited  by  the  requirements 
of   citizenship,    of   professional    competence. 
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and  good  taste.  Having  met  those  standards, 
be  Is  entitled  to  all  the  protection  the  full 
resources  of  the  tmlverslty  can  provide. 

Whaterer  criticism  is  occasioned  tj  th«a« 
practices,  the  unlversltlee  are  committed  to 
them  by  their  very  nature.  To  curb  them, 
in  the  hope  of  avoiding  criticism,  would  mean 
distorting  the  true  procees  of  learning  and 
depriving  society  of  Its  benefits.  It  would 
Invite  the  fate  of  the  German  and  Italian 
universities  under  fascism  and  the  Russian 
universities  under  communism.  It  wovild 
deny  our  society  one  of  Its  most  fruitful 
sources  rt  strength  and  welfare  and  repre- 
sent a  sinister  change  In  our  Ideal  of  govern- 
ment. 

m.     THE      OBLIGATIONS      AND      RESPONSIBILmES 
or    UNIVEaSITT     FACULTIES 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  honest 
men  hold  differing  opinions.  This  funda- 
mental truth  underlies  the  assertion  and 
definition  of  Individual  rights  and  freedom 
In  our  BUI  of  Rights.  How  does  It  apply  to 
universities?  In  the  eyes  of  the  law.  the 
university  scholar  has  no  more  and  no  less 
freedom  than  his  fellow  citizens  outside  a 
university.  Nonetheless,  because  of  the  vital 
Importance  of  the  university  to  civilization, 
membership  in  its  society  of  scholars  en- 
hances the  prestige  of  persons  admitted  to 
Its  fellowship  after  probation  and  upon  the 
basis  of  achievement  In  research  and  teach- 
ing. TTie  university  supplies  a  distinctive 
forum  and.  In  so  doing,  strengthens  the 
scholar's  voice.  When  his  opinions  chal- 
lenge existing  orthodox  points  of  view,  his 
freedom  may  be  more  In  need  of  defense 
than  that  of  men  in  other  professions.  The 
guarantee  of  tenure  to  professors  of  mature 
and  proven  scholarship  Is  one  ruch  defense. 
As  In  the  case  of  judges,  tenure  protects  the 
scholar  against  undue  economic  or  political 
pressures  and  Insures  the  continuity  of  the 
scholarly  process. 

There  Is  a  line  at  which  "freedom"  or 
"privilege"  begins  to  be  qualified  by  legal 
"duty"  and  "obligation."  The  determination 
of  the  line  Is  the  function  of  the  legislature 
and  the  courts.  The  ultimate  Interpretation 
and  application  of  the  1st  and  14th  amend- 
ments are  the  function  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court;  but  every  public  official  Is  bound  by 
his  oath  of  office  to  respect  and  preserve  the 
liberties  guaranteed  therein.  These  are  not 
to  be  determined  arbitrarily  or  by  public 
outcry.  The  line  thus  drawn  can  be  changed 
by  legislative  and  judicial  action;  It  has 
varied  in  the  past  because  of  prevailing 
anxieties  as  well  as  by  reason  of  "clear  and 
present"  danger.  Its  location  Ls  subject  to, 
and  should  receive,  criticism  both  popular 
and  judicial.  However  much  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  line  may  be  criticized,  it  cannot 
be  disregarded  with  Impunity.  Any  mem- 
ber of  a  university  who  crosses  the  duly  es- 
tablished line  is  not  exciised  by  the  fact 
that  he  believes  the  line  ill  drawn.  When 
the  speech,  writing,  or  other  actions  of  a 
member  of  a  faculty  exceed  lawful  limits, 
he  Is  subject  to  the  same  penalties  as  other 
persons.  In  addition,  he  may  lose  his  uni- 
versity status. 

Historically  the  word  "university"  Is  a 
guarantee  of  standards.  It  Implies  endorse- 
ment not  of  Its  members'  views  but  of  their 
capability  and  Integrity,  Every  scholar  has 
an  obligation  to  maintain  this  reputation. 
By  Ul-advlsed,  though  not  illegal,  public 
acts  or  utterances  he  may  do  serious  harm 
to  his  profession,  his  university,  to  educa- 
tion, and  to  the  general  welfare.  He  bears 
a  heavy  responsibility  to  weigh  the  validity 
of  his  opinions  and  the  manner  In  which 
they  are  expressed.  His  effectiveness,  both  as 
scholar  and  teacher,  U  not  reduced  but  en- 
hanced if  he  has  Ofte  humility  and  the  wis- 
dom to  recognize  the  fallibility  of  bis  own 
Judgment.     He  should  remember  that  he  Is 
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as  much  a  layman  as  anyone  else  In  all 
fields  except  those  In  which  be  has  special 
cc«npetence.  Others,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  university,  are  as  free  to  criticize  hU 
opinions  as  he  Is  free  to  ezpyress  them. 

As  In  all  acta  of  association,  the  profeaaor 
accepts  conventions  which  become  morally 
binding.  Above  all,  he  owes  his  colleagues  in 
the  imiverslty  complete  candor  and  perfect 
Integrity,  precluding  any  kind  of  clandestine 
or  conspiratorial  activities.  He  owes  equal 
candor  to  the  public.  If  he  is  called  upon 
to  answer  for  his  convictions  It  is  his  duty 
as  a  citizen  to  speak  out.  It  is  even  more 
definitely  his  duty  as  a  professor.  Reftisal 
to  do  so,  on  whatever  legal  grounds,  cannot 
fall  to  reflect  upon  a  profession  that  claims 
for  Itself  the  fullest  freedom  to  speak  and 
the  maximum  protection  of  that  freedom 
available  in  our  society.  In  this  respect,  In- 
vocation of  the  fifth  amendment  places  upon 
a  professor  a  heavy  burden  of  proof  of  his 
fitness  to  hold  a  teaching  position  and  lays 
upon  his  university  an  obligation  to  reexam- 
ine his  qualifications  for  membership  in  Its 
society. 

In  all  universities  faculties  exercise  wide 
authority  in  internal  affairs.  The  greater 
their  autonomy,  the  greater  their  share  of  re- 
sponsibility to  the  public.  They  must  main- 
tain the  highest  standards  and  exercise  the 
utmost  wisdom  in  appointments  and  promo- 
tions. They  must  accept  their  share  of  re- 
sponslbUity  for  the  discipline  of  those  who 
fall  short  In  the  discharge  of  their  academic 
trust. 

The  universities  owe  their  existence  to  leg- 
islative acts  and  public  charters.  A  State 
university  exists  by  constitutional  and  legis- 
lative acts;  an  endowed  university  enjoys 
Its  independence  by  franchise  from  the  State 
and  by  custom.  The  State  university  Is 
supported  by  public  funds.  The  privately 
Btistalned  tmlverslty  Is  benefited  by  tax  ex- 
emptions. Such  benefits  are  conferred  upon 
the  universities  not  as  favors  but  In  further- 
ance of  the  public  Interest.  They  carry  with 
them  public  obligation  of  direct  concern  to 
the  faculties  of  the  universities  as  well  as 
to  the  governing  boards. 

Legislative  bodies  from  time  to  time  may 
scrutinize  these  benefits  and  privileges.  It 
Is  clearly  the  duty  of  universities  and  their 
members  to  cooperate  in  official  Inquiries 
directed  to  those  ends.  When  the  powers  of 
legislative  Inquiry  are  abused,  the  remedy 
does  not  He  in  noncooperatlon  or  defiance; 
It  Is  to  be  sought  through  the  normal  chan- 
nels of  Informed  public  opinion. 

rv.     THE     PRESENT     DANGER 

We  have  set  forth  the  nattxre  and  function 
of  the  university.  We  have  outlined  Its 
rights  and  responsibilities  and  those  of 
its  faculties.  What  are  the  implications  of 
current  anxiety  over  Russian  communism 
and  the  subversive  activities  connected  with 
It? 

We  condemn  Russian  communism  as  we 
condemn  every  fcom  of  totalitarianism.  We 
share  the  profound  concern  of  the  American 
people  at  the  existence  of  an  International 
conspiracy  whose  goaJ  is  the  destruction  of 
our  cherished  institutions.  The  police  state 
would  be  the  death  of  our  universities  as  of 
our  Government.  Three  of  its  principles  in 
particular  are  abhorrent  to  us:  The  foment- 
ing of  worldwide  revolution  as  a  step  to  seiz- 
ing {>ower;  the  use  of  falsehood  and  deceit  as 
normal  means  of  persuasion;  thought  con- 
trol— the  dictation  of  doctrines  which  must 
be  accepted  and  taught  by  all  party  mem- 
bers. Under  these  principles,  no  scholar 
could  adequately  disseminate  knowledge  or 
pursue  investigations  in  the  effort  to  make 
furth,ftr   pwagress  toward   truth. 

Apjiolntment  to  a  university  position  and 
retention  after  appointment  require  not  only 
professional    competence    but    involve    the 


alBrmatlve  obligation  of  being  diligent  and 
loyal  in  citizenship.  Above  all,  a  scholar 
must  have  integrity  and  independence.  Tills 
renders  impossible  adherence  to  such  a  re- 
gime as  that  of  Russia  and  its  satellites.  No 
person  who  accepts  or  advocates  such  prin- 
ciples and  methods  has  any  place  in  a  uni- 
versity. Since  present  membership  in  the 
Communist  Party  requires  the  acceptance  of 
these  principles  and  methods,  such  member- 
ship extinguishes  the  right  to  a  university 
position.  Moreover,  If  an  Instructor  follows 
communistic  practice  by  becoming  a  propa- 
gandist for  one  opinion,  adopting  a  "party 
line,"  silencing  criticism  or  impairing  free- 
dom of  thought  and  expression  in  his  class- 
room, he  forfeits  not  only  all  university  sup- 
port but  his  right  to  membership  in  the 
vmiverslty. 

"Academic  freedom"  is  not  a  shield  for 
those  who  break  the  law.  Universities  must 
cooperate  fully  with  law-enforcement  officers 
whose  duty  requires  them  to  prosecute  those 
charged  with  offenses.  Under  a  well-estab- 
lished American  principle  their  innocence  is 
to  be  Etssiuned  until  they  have  been  con- 
victed, iinder  due  process,  in  a  court  of 
proper   jurisdiction. 

Unless  a  faculty  member  violates  a  law, 
however,  his  discipline  or  discharge  Is  a  uni- 
versity responsibility  and  should  not  be  as- 
sumed by  political  authority.  Discipline  on 
the  basis  of  irresponsible  accusations  or 
suspicion  can  never  be  condoned.  It  is  as 
damaging  to  the  public  welfare  as  It  is  to 
academic  integrity.  The  university  is  com- 
petent to  establish  a  tribunal  to  determine 
the  facts  and  fairly,  judge  the  nature  and 
degree  of  any  trespass  upon  academic  in- 
tegrity, as  well  as  to  determine  the  penalty 
such  trespass  merits. 

As  the  professor  Is  entitled  to  no  special 
privilege  in  law,  so  also  he  should  be  subject 
to  no  special  discrimination.  UnlTersltles 
are  bound  to  deprecate  special  loyalty  tests 
which  are  applied  to  their  faculties  but  to 
which  others  are  not  subjected.  Such  dis- 
crimination does  harm  to  the  individual  and 
even  greater  harm  to  his  university  and  the 
whole  cause  at  education  by  destroying  faith 
in  the  ideals  of  university  scholarship. 

V.     OOTfCLtrsiON 

Finally,  we  assert  that  freedom  of  thotight 
and  speech  is  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
American  system  and  Is  essential  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  Condemnation  of  communism 
and  Its  protagonists  Is  not  to  be  Interpreted 
as  readiness  to  curb  social,  political,  or  eco- 
nomic investigation  and  research.  To  insist 
upon  conformity  to  current  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices would  do  Infinite  harm  to  the  principle 
of  freedom,  which  is  the  greatest,  the  central. 
American  doctrtne.  Fidelity  to  that  prin- 
ciple has  made  it  possible  for  the  imiversitles 
of  America  to  confer  g^eat  benefits  upon  our 
society  and  our  country.  Adherence  to  that 
principle  Is  the  only  guarantee  that  the  Na- 
tion may  continue  to  enjoy  those  benefits. 

Mrmbers    of    the    Association    of    American 
Universities 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.I.:  Henry 
M.  Wriston,  president. 

California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.:  Lee  A.  Dubrldge,  president. 

Catholic  University  of  America,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.:  Patrick  J.  IfcCormick,  rector. 

Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.:  How- 
ard B.  Jefferson,  president. 

Columbia  University,  New  Tork,  N.Y.: 
Gra3rBon  Kirk,  president. 

Cornell  University,  lUiaca,  N.T.:  Deane  W. 
Malott,  president. 

Ehike  University,  Durham,  N.C.:  A.  HoUls 
Edens,  president. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  liass.: 
Paul  H.  Buck,  chainnan,  artmintstratlv 
committee. 
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Indiana  University.  Bloomlngton,  Ind  : 
Herman  B.  Wella.  president. 

Jobna  HopUnB  University.  Baltlmor«,  ICd.: 

D.  W.  Bronk,  president. 

McOlll  University,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada: 
F.  Cyril  James,  principal. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tectmology, 
Cambridge.  Mass.:  J.  R.  KllUan.  Jr.,  president. 

Northwestern  University.  Evanston,  111.: 
J  Roscoe  Miller,  president. 

Ohio  State  University.  Columbus.  Ohio: 
Howard  L   Bevls.  president 

Princeton  University,  Princeton.  N.J.: 
Harold  W  E>odds.  president. 

Stanford  University.  Stanford,  Calif.:  John 

E.  W  Sterling,  president. 

State  University  of  Iowa.  Iowa  City.  Iowa: 
Virgil  M.  Hancher.  president. 

University  of  California.  Berkeley,  Calif.: 
Robert  O.  Sproul.  president. 

University  of  Chicago.  Chicago.  Ill  :  Law- 
rence A.  Klmpton.  chancellor. 

University  of  Illinois.  Urbana.  Ill  :  Oeorge 
D.  Stoddard,  president. 

University  of  Kansas.  Lawrence.  Kana  : 
Franklin  D   Murphy,  chancellor. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.: 
Harlan  H.  Hatcher,  president. 

University  of  Minnesota.  Minneapolis. 
Minn.:  J   L.  Morrill,  president. 

University  of  Missouri.  Columbia.  Mo.; 
F   A.  Mlddlebush,  president. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln.  Nebr. : 
R.  O.  Oustavson,  chancellor. 

New  York  University.  New  York,  NY.: 
Henry  T.  Heald.  chancellor. 

University  of  North  Carolina.  Chapel  Hill. 
N.C.:  Gordon  Gray,  president 

University  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.:  William  H.  DuBaxry.  acting  president. 

University  of  Rochester.  Rochester.  N  Y  : 
C.  W.  de  Kiewlet,  president. 

University  of  Texas,  Austin.  Tex  :  James  P 
Hart,  chancellor. 

University  of  Toronto,  Toronto.  Ont..  Can- 
ada: Sidney  E.  Smith,  president. 

Vanderbllt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.: 
Bennett  Harvle  Branscomb,  chancellor. 

University  of  Virginia.  Charlottesville,  Va.: 
Colgate  W   Darden.  Jr.,  president. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.: 
Edwin  B    Fred,  president. 

Washington  University.  St.  Louis.  Mo.: 
Arthur  H.  Compton,  chancellor. 

University  of  Washington.  Seattle,  Wash.: 
Henry  B  Schmltz.  president. 

Yale  University.  New  Haven.  Conn  :  A. 
Whitney  Grlswold.  president. 


Ai»PENDIX    D 

Congress  of  thi  UirrrkD  Statis. 

Washington.  D.C.,  May  13.  1963. 
Miss  Nancy  Tipton, 

Tallawanda  Hall.  Miami  University.  Oxford, 
Ohio 

DxAX  Nanct  :  I  was  glad  to  receive  your 
letter  regarding  the  problem  of  Communist 
speakers  appearing  on  college  campuses.  I 
agree  wtlh  you  that  this  Is  a  very  difficult 
area  In  our  free  society  and  answers  are  not 
easy.  To  answer  your  question  speclflcally. 
were  I  a  member  of  the  Ohio  General  As- 
sembly at  the  present  time,  I  would  support 
Representative  Chalmers  Wylle's  house  bill 
800. 

To  answer  your  first  question,  the  bill 
would  not.  In  my  opinion,  violate  the  Ist. 
5th.  or  14th  amendment  as  you  suggest. 
Freedom  of  speech  Is  not  and  cannot  be  an 
absolute  license  to  say  anything  and  has 
never  been  Interpreted  to  be  such  In  the  long 
history  of  our  American  Jurisprudence. 
Certainly  no  one  would  have  the  right  to  go 
into  a  movie  and  yell  "Fire,"  nor  would  any- 
one have  the  right  to  Incite  a  mob  to 
violence  or  tell  slanderous  lies  about  you  or 
me.  These  would  be  logical  areas  for  free- 
dom of  speech  If  we  were  to  stretch  It  into 
an  absolute  rather  than  a  reasonable  right 


guaranteed  by  law.  While  I  am  inclined  to 
weigh  my  opinions  on  the  side  of  hearing 
diverse  views,  there  is  a  legitimate  reason 
for  singling  out  Communists  as  HJl.  800 
does.  They  are  not  a  political  party  In  this 
country  but  rather  are  a  conspiratorial  party 
and  stand  criminally  convicted  by  our  high- 
est tribunals  They  are  p«rt  of  an  Inter- 
national criminal  conspiracy  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  overthrow  of  our  country  by 
subversion,  violence,  lies,  and  deceit.  As  an 
international  organization  they  stand  con- 
victed at  the  bar  of  Justice  and  opinion  of 
every  conceivable  crime  against  man  and 
humanity — murder,  slavery,  dishonesty, 
atheism,  rape — none  of  which  qualify  them 
for  acceptance  In  decent  society  let  alone 
speaking  from  our  lofty  places 

To  Include  Communist  speakers  as  a  part 
of  academic  freedom  is  an  Indication  that 
there  will  not  be  academic  responsibility  for 
several  reasons.  First.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  It  is  an  exercise  of  academic  freedom  to 
grant  a  forum  to  those  whose  avowed  pur- 
pose— even  if  they  deny  It — is  to  "bury  us"  In 
the  words  of  their  Ignoble  leader.  For  ex- 
ample. Ohio  Wesleyan  students  recently 
heard  Carl  Winter  who  served  a  Jail  sentence 
after  conviction  on  these  very  charges:  sec- 
ond. Communists  are  contemptuous  of  the 
law  and  have  failed  to  register  with  the  At- 
torney General  as  required  In  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  and  the  Communist  Con- 
trol Act  of  1964.  Do  you  want  to  grant  a 
forum  to  those  who  violate  the  law — I'm 
talking  about  right  now  today,  in  contempt 
for  our  established  law  and  procedures? 
Bven  the  m^jst  ardent  liberal  who  bleeds  so 
profusely  over  the  purported  rights  of  these 
Communists  respects  the  law  of  the  land  and 
should  not  tolerate  this  double  standard. 

In  my  own  experience.  I  well  remember  in 
the  late  1940's  at  Harvard  how  the  Commu- 
nist Gerhart  Kisler  addressed  a  campus  meet- 
ing. His  oratory  was  replete  with  the  usual 
line — Wall  Street  capitalism,  glib  lies,  denun- 
ciations of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  etc.  Within  a  few 
weeks,  he  was  smuggled  out  of  the  United 
States  on  a  Polish  ship  In  violation  of  the 
law  and  has  been  living  the  life  of  an  Iron 
Curtain  Communist  ever  since  Maybe  we 
gained  something  by  hearing  him.  under  the 
guise  of  academic  freedom,  but  I  have  always 
doubted  It. 

This  Is  one  of  the  hard  problems  to  answer 
In  a  free  society  and  the  Communists  are  al- 
ways on  hand  to  stir  the  strife.  They  want 
the  rights  accorded  to  decent  law-abiding 
Americans  but  don't  want  to  acknowledge 
the  responsibilities  Quite  frankly.  I  would 
not  be  fearful  of  letting  my  three  daughters 
listen  to  Frank  Wilkinson.  Ous  Hall,  or  Carl 
Winter  when  they  go  to  college  a  few  years 
hence  This  Isnt  the  point,  however  These 
men  should  not  be  given  a  forum  In  our  uni- 
versities and  the  respectability  that  comes 
with  it.  I'll  worry  a  great  deal  more  about 
the  economic  socialism  they  will  be  taught 
In  colleges  under  the  guise  of  respectability 

I  might  add  as  a  postscript  that  my  e«- 
perlence  in  studying  communism  over  the 
past  15  years  has  Indicated  several  Important 
conclusions  on  the  basis  of  my  comprehen- 
sion of  the  sinister  nature  of  this  godless 
force.  The  Communists  are  gaining  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First  of  all.  we  seem  bent  on 
conceding  to  them  everything  while  they 
concede  to  us  not  one  thing,  in  the  case  In 
point,  there  is  the  tendency  to  concede  to 
them  the  respectability  which  comes  from 
addressing  a  college  audience,  the  right  to 
speak,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  the  spirit  of 
fair  play,  etc  What  would  they  concede  us'' 
Nothing.  While  I  don't  want  to  change  our 
w.iys  I  do  not  feel  it  Is  necessary  to  be  stupid 
In  light  of  their  50-year  history  Interna- 
tionally, we  set  up  coalition  governments  In 
good  faith  and  abide  by  the  rules.  They 
never  Intend  to  from  the  very  start  and  await 


the  first  opportunity  to  violate  the  agree, 
ment.  Again,  we  concede  them  everythla» 
and  they  ooncede  us  nothing.  In  glTiQ> 
them  access  to  our  university  forums  we  a^ 
conceding  them  one  more  thing  they  do  not 
deserve. 

The  Communist  Party,  U.S.A  ,  was  con- 
victed In  our  courts.  Does  It  have  the  right 
to  think  It  can  preach  Its  subversive  doc- 
trines— not  political  Ideas  but  subversive 
doctrines — on  our  college  campuses?  it  ha* 
not  one  right  In  the  world,  any  more  than 
the  convicted  rapist,  arsonist,  or  robber  R«. 
member,  academic  freedom  Is  nieaningi^j 
without  academic  responsibility. 
Sincerely, 

John  M.  Ashbrook, 

Member  of  Congress. 

(PS  Would  we  tolerate  Communists  a< 
professors?  I  think  not.  Visiting  speakerj 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the  education  process 
as  professors.) 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  leRLsla- 
tive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  (at  the  re- 
quest  of  Mr.  Albert*  .  for  30  minutes,  on 
Thursday.  May  23:  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr  Haley  <at  the  request  of  Mr 
Albert),  on  Thursday.  May  23.  for  1 
hour. 

Mrs  May  i  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MoRSK).  for  1  hour,  on  Thursday.  May 
23 

Mr.  Alger  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Morse),  for  1  hour  on  Tuesday.  May  28. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Morse)  ,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bray  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
MoRsi).  for  30  minutes,  on  May  23 

Mr.  QtJiE  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
Morse),  for  1  hour  on  Wednesday,  May 
22 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Sullivan  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr  Carey. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  were  given  permis- 
sion to  extend  their  remarks  In  the 
Record  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter) 

Mr.  Sickles. 

Mr  Hemphill. 

•  The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Morse)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.   GOODLING. 

Mr.  Snyder. 


SENATE  BILL   AND  JOINT   RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

A  bill  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  537  An  act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization    Act   of    1©4«   to   provide    for 


more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  to  ths 
Committee  on  Rules. 

S.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica of  an  Instrument  for  the  amendment  of 
the  constitution  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  annouilced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

8.  18.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  Har- 
pers Ferry  National  Monument  to  Harpers 
Ferry  National  Historical  Park;  and 

S.  247.  An  act  to  authorize  survey  and  es- 
tablishment of  a  townslte  fur  the  Juneau 
Indian  Village  In  Alaska. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  26  minutes  pjn.)  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Thursday,  May  23,  1963,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC       BILLS       AND      RE^SOLU- 
TIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon:  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  H.R.  6143.  A  bill  to 
authorize  assistance  to  public  -uid  other  non- 
profit Institutions  of  higher  education  In 
financing  the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or 
Improvement  of  needed  academic  and  re- 
lated facilities  In  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate Institutions;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  310).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
OperaUons.  H.R.  3496.  A  bill  to  further 
amend  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  so  that  such  act  wUl  apply  to  re- 
organization plans  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress at  any  time  before  June  1.  1965;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept  No.  311) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXTI,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

H  R  6451.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  162  and 
274  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
relaUng  to  Uie  deductibility  of  certain  busi- 
ness entertainment,  etc  ,  expenses;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H  R  6453.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act 
of  1945,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

HR.6453.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  CMnmltments 
to.  maintenance  in,  and  discharges  from,  the 
I>iLstrlct  Training  School,  and  for  other  p\u- 
poses.  ■  approved  March  3,  1925,  as  amended; 


to     the     Committee     on    the     District     of 
Columbia. 

H.&.  6454.  A  bill  to  estataUsh  In  tb«  Treas- 
ury a  correctional  Industries  fund  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  sjid 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Cammlttee  on  the 
District  of  Columlila. 

By  Mr.  BYRKES  of  Wisconsin: 

U.R.  M5fi.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (b) 
of  section  612  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (dealing  with  unrelated  business 
taxable  income);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  6466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
admissions  tax  shall  not  apply  where  the 
proceeds  inure  to  hospitals  which  &re  ex- 
empt from  Income  tax;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 

H.R.  6457.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  111  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit 
States  to  allow  certain  service  facilities  to  be 
constructed  or  located  on  the  rights-of-way 
of  the  Interstate  System;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 

nst.  6458.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3104  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  certain 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  who  are 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services  to 
receive  compensation  concvurently  with  re- 
tired pay,  without  deductions  from  either; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 

H.R.  6459  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out deductions  from  benefits  thereunder;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 

H.R.  6460.  A  bin  to  amend  sections  162  and 
274  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
relating  to  the  deductibility  of  certain  busi- 
ness entertainment,  etc.,  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H  R.  6461.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coverage 
of  physicians  by  the  insurance  system  estab- 
lished by  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

H.R.  6462.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  permit  the  sale  of 
cotton  acreage  allotments  under  specified  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  6463  A  bill  to  determine  the  rights 
and  Interests  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  the 
Ute  Mountain  Tribe  of  the  Ute  Mountain 
Reservation  In  and  to  certain  lands  In  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr    RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

H.R  6464.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees   of    the    Alaska    Railroad;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

HR.  6466.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  to  Improve  educational 
opportunities  for  migrant  agricultural  em- 
ployees and  their  children;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr   THOMPSON  of  Texas: 

H  R  6466.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  162  and 
274  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  re- 
lating to  the  deductibility  of  certain  business 
entertainment,  etc.,  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  6467.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  with  resjject  to  the  rate  of  duty  on 
brooms  made  of  broomcorn;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  BASS: 

H.J.  Res.  444.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  begin- 
ning October  27,  1963.  through  November  2. 
1963.  as  "Country  Music  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.J.  Res.  445.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  axkd  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

E.J.  Res.  446.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  conduct  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  of  a  comiM-ehenslve  Investigation 
of  chalnstore  practices  which  may  be  in  vio- 
lation of  the  antitrust  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WINSTEAD: 

H.  Con.  Res.  165.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  determination  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  general 
disarmament  and  arms  control;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXTT.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.R.  6468.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Harold 
J.  Burke;  to  the  Comjnittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  646S.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frederlk 
Cecil  Marie  Janssens;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.  FINNEGAN: 
H.R.    6470.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Asli 
Eshoo  Shamalta  Ellas  and  Jennie  D'Khedory 
Ellas;  to  the  Comjnlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
n  R.  6471.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Amato:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
IIR.    6472.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Ouranla   Thomarels;    to   the   Committee   on 
the   Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ICHORD : 
H.R.  6473.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Loward  D.  Sparks;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.H  6474.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Isola 
Dias;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H Jl.  6475.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Nicholas 
Koumarlanos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  6476.  A   bill    to   provide    for   the   free 
entry  of  certain  stained  glass  for  the  Con- 
gregation Emanuel  of  Denver,  Colo.:   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
HJl.  6477.  A  bUl  lor  the  reUef  of  Capt.  Otis 
R.  Bowles;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SHELLEY : 
H.R.  6478.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Reglna 
Gebrlel  Chlarl  (also  known  as  Gina  Chiarl); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SICKLES : 
H.R.  6479.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jong  Wan 
Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H  Jl.  6480.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raiat  S. 
Souryal;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETTC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

134.  By  Mr.  HANNA:  Petition  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  to  the  Com. 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

135.  Also,  petition  of  boards  of  directors 
of  the  sanitation  districts  of  Orange  County, 
opposing  H.R  3166,  now  pending  before  tlie 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
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Tbe  ZStli  AnBJTertary  of  the  Hatch  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or    lAAKTLA>rD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1963 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  besides 
being  an  election  year,  next  year  will 
mark  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Hatch 
Act,  which  governs  the  political  activity 
of  Federal  employees.  There  have  been 
many  important  trends  in  this  country 
during  the  last  quarter-century,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  a  healthy  trend  toward 
increased  political  activity  on  the  part 
of  our  citizens.  Federal  Government 
employees  have  not  been  full  partici- 
pants in  this  trend  because  of  the  re- 
strictive effect  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

Since  1939.  when  the  Hatch  Act  was 
enacted,  we  have  had  two  Hoover  Com- 
missions study  the  organization  of  the 
executive  branch  of  Qovemment.  I 
think  it  Is  time  to  create  a  little  Hatch 
Act  Commission  to  make  a  complete 
review  of  legislation  limiting  political 
activity  by  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Government.  While  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  complete  elimination  of  leg- 
islative restrictions  on  political  activity 
could  undermine  the  merit  system,  I 
think  that  a  review  of  the  laws  limiting 
political  activity  is  needed  at  this  time. 

To  make  this  review.  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  to  establish  a  bipartisan  Commis- 
sion on  Political  Activity  of  Government 
Personnel.  The  purpose  of  this  Com- 
mission would  be  to  study  Federal  laws 
Limiting  political  activity  and  make  con- 
crete legislative  recommendations  re- 
garding any  suggested  revisions  In  the 
law.  While  there  have  been  minor  re- 
visions in  the  Hatch  Act  over  the  years, 
a  thorough  review  of  this  law.  in  the 
light  of  almost  25  years  of  experience, 
would  be  very  beneficial. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Commission 
would  place  special  emphasis  on  the  kind 
of  political  activity  that  Federal  em- 
ployees should  be  allowed  to  undertake 
at  the  local  and  State  levels.  At  the 
present  time,  some  political  activity  is 
permitted,  but  the  issue  is  both  complex 
and  confused. 

In  my  own  State  of  Maryland,  at  the 
latest  count  we  now  have  86,412  Federal 
employees.  Most  of  these  employees  are 
concentrated  In  only  a  few  areas;  for 
example,  in  Montgomery  County  there 
are  21,833;  in  Prince  Georges  County, 
15.420;  in  Baltimore  City,  11,022;  in  Bal- 
timore County,  10,433;  in  Harford  Coun- 
ty, 9.025;  and  In  Anne  Arundel  County, 
7,135.  Many  of  these  people  are  ex- 
tremely skilled  in  the  techniques  of  gov- 
ernment and  knowledgeable  regarding 
public  affairs.  Unnecessary  Federal  re- 
strictions governing  their  political  ac- 
tivity at  the  State  and  local  level  have 
deprived  many  of  our  local  communities 
of  the  services  of  these  talented  individ- 
uals. 


In  aiimmary.  the  time  ha«  come  for  a 
thorough  review  of  the  laws  llmitlnc 
political  activity  of  Government  em- 
ployees. I  have  Introduced  legislation 
to  establish  a  bipartisan  Hatch  Act 
Commission  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
The  final  result  of  this  review  should  be 
legislative  proposals  which  would  enable 
our  Federal  employees  to  participate 
more  fully  In  the  activities  that  make  up 
the  foundation  of  our  democratic  form 
of  government. 


The  loternaboDal  Coffee  Afreemeiit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    MI3SOL-KI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1963 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr  Speaker,  m  the 
debate  in  the  other  body  yesterday  on 
ratification  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement — on  which  a  vote  is  scheduled 
for  5  p.m.  today — I  noted  at  page  9057 
of  the  CoNCRESSJONAi.  Record  that  a  let- 
ter to  me  from  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Frederick  G  EXitton.  dated  October 
3.  1962.  was  Included  in  the  debate. 
This  communication  indicated  that  the 
American  coffee  consumer  does  not  have 
to  fear  any  excessive  Increases  in  coffee 
prices  growing  out  of  the  ratification  of 
the  agreement. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  State  Depart- 
ment's optmiism  on  this  point  is  valid. 
I  have  always  taken  the  position  that  we 
should  help  the  producers  to  obtain  a  fair 
price  for  their  product,  but  sometimes 
these  support  programs  tend  to  control 
excessive  price  fluctuations  in  one  direc- 
tion only — that  is,  while  going  down,  but 
never  while  shooting  up. 

Mr.  Sp)eaker,  since  the  Department  let- 
ter to  me  of  last  October  is  now  an  im- 
portant piece  of  evidence  in  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement  ratification 
debate,  I  would  like  to  have  the  Record 
also  show  the  reasoning  which  prompted 
me  to  write  to  the  State  Department  last 
September,  and  my  comments  at  the 
time  of  making  the  reply  public  In  the 
Congressional  Record  for  last  October 
5.  as  follows: 

Win.  Pkoposkd  Intdinational  CorFzr  Agree- 
ment Prevbnt  Exckssivbly  High  as  Well 
a3  excessivilt  low  p»1ces? — extension  or 
Remarks  of  Hon.  Lionor  K    Sttllivan.  op 
Missouri,    in    the   House   or    Representa- 
tives, Friday.  October  5.  1962 
Bi4rs.  Sullivan.   Mr  Speaker,  aa  one  who  has 
always  tried  here  In   the  Conp-esa  to  reflect 
the  consumer  f)olnt  of  view.  I  have,  however, 
never  opposed  fair  treatment  for  the  farmer 
In  assuring  decent  prices  for  the  food  he  pro- 
duces.    The    consumer    Is    not    benefited    In 
the  long  run  If  prices  to  the  producer  of  food 
are  so  ruinously  low  aa  to  drive  the  farmers 
ofT  the  farm. 

Similarly,  while  I  have  vigorously  opposed 
the  recurrlnj; — and  sometimes  8ucce«8ful — 
attempts  to  boost  prices  of  coffee  to  the 
American    consumer    on    the    basis    of    fake 


shortage*  or  rumors  of  shortages,  I  waulu 
certainly  not  want  to  give  the  Impression 
that  I  think  the  Latin  American  producers 
sliould  not  be  help«d  to  get  fair  and  reason- 
able prices  for  their  coffee.     Par  from  it. 

The  unconscionable  speculative  price  in- 
creases of  January  1954  did  not  have  much 
chance  to  help  the  Individual  coffee  grower 
the  subsequent  collapse  of  the  wholesale 
price  6  months  later,  alter  the  disclosure  of 
the  market  excesses  and  Irregularities,  hurt 
the  coffee  grower  very  much,  however.  Thus, 
violent  up8wlng:8  In  prices  are  a  problem  to 
both  consumer  and  producer,  Just  as  de- 
pressed prices  are  a  problem,  particularly 
when  the  economy  of  a  whole  country  rests 
heavily  on  Just  one  commodity. 

With  this  In  mind.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  last  month  asking 
what  provisions  were  being  Included  in  the 
proposed  international  agreement  on  coffee 
which  would  protect  the  American  consum- 
er— who  forms  the  main  market  for  Latin 
American  coffee,  and  who  Is  also  the  individ- 
ual who  Is  going  to  have  to  pay  for  most  of 
the  cost  of  any  stabilization  agreement— 
what  provisions  were  Included  to  protect  our 
consumers  against  unconscionable  price  In- 
creases. In  case  today's  surpluses  should  con- 
ceivably turn  Into  tomorrow's  shortages 
There  are  circumstances  under  which  such 
a  thing  could   happen,  of  course. 

what  protectton  for  consumer  against 
RUNAW^Y  rnirr.s-' 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  the  correspondence  Is 
self-explanatory.  We  all  remember  during 
price  control  days  In  this  country  that  while 
it  was  politically  possible  to  put  a  floor  under 
farm  prices,  It  became  almost  Impossible  po- 
litically to  put  any  effective  price  ceilings 
over  them  once  circumstances  drove  these 
prices  from  far  below  parity  to  way  abo\e 
parity.  I  had  that  In  mind  when  I  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  September  13: 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC  ,   September  13.   196! 
The  Honorable  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State.  State  Department. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrktart  :  Ever  since  I  raised  an 
alarm  over  runaway  coffee  prices  In  the 
United  States  In  1954.  setting  off  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Investigation  which  dis- 
closed widespread  evidence  of  speculative 
price  excesses  and  futures  trading  Irregular- 
ities. I  have  been  attempting  to  keep  In  touch 
with  developments  In  this  field  which  might 
foreshadow  possible  gouging  once  again  of 
the  consumer.  Just  recently,  I  called  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  of  the  housewives 
of  the  country,  to  a  news  report  from  Brazil 
Implying  that  some  frost  damage  to  the  new 
crop  would,  or  might,  result  In  higher  coffee 
prices  In  the  nUlted  States.  I  warned  that 
Any  wholesale  or  retail  price  Increases  based 
on  such  a  scare  story  would  be  utterly  un- 
justified. In  view  of  the  tremendous  stocks 
of  coffee  on  hand 

My  purpose  In  writing  to  you  Is  to  do  two 
things:  first,  to  assure  you  and  your  aids 
that  my  concern  Is  directed  primarily  at  un- 
warranted Increa.ses  In  coffee  prices  based  on 
f.ilse  reports  and  speculative  excesses,  rather 
than  on  any  opposition  on  my  part  to  any 
reasonable  International  program  for  stabi- 
lizing coffee  prices  at  prices  which  are  fair  to 
both  producers  and  consumers:  and.  sec- 
ondly, to  ask  what  safeguards  are  being  writ- 
ten Into  the  proposed  International  agree- 
ment which  would  serve  to  protect  the 
American  consumer  In  case  crop  controls 
and  other  measures  should  result  in  Inordi- 
nately high  prices  to  the  Amerlc.in  consumrr 
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We  have  long  followed  a  policy  In  this 
country  of  encouraging  reductions  In  farm 
production  when  prices  are  ruinously  low,  bo 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  Idea  that  any 
attempt  to  stabilize  coffee  prices  for  Latin 
American  producers  Is  necessarily  a  disserv- 
ice to  the  American  consumer,  particularly 
If  It  should  mean  any  substantial  Improve- 
ment In  incomes  and  living  conditions  for 
the  people  of  Latin  America,  and  thus  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  aid  we  would 
have  to  give  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  It  has  been  the  sad 
experience  of  the  American  consumer  In  both 
World  War  II  and  Korean  war  days  that  after 
having  gladly  cooperated  In  building  a  floor 
under  farm  prices,  the  consumer  was  denied 
any  effective  celling  over  those  same  prices 
once  Inflation  became  virulent.  I  fear  that 
If  a  stabilization  program  should  be  adopted 
for  coffee.  It  would  require  our  consumers  to 
support  the  Idea  of  a  floor  under  coffee  prices, 
but  would  give  them  no  protection  over  ex- 
cessive Increases  If  unexpected  circumstances 
should  precipitate  sharp  Increases  In  price. 

Perhaps  this  matter  has  already  received 
departmental  consideration,  and  the  neces- 
sary safeguards  have  been  Included  In  the 
draft  agreement.  If  so,  I  would  be  glad  to 
know  about  It  If  not,  I  certainly  trust  some 
proviso  Is  Included  to  permit  reasonable  re- 
straints on  excessive  price  rises  as  well  as  on 
excessive  price  declines.  Since  we  are  the 
biggest  customer-country  Involved  In  the  ne- 
gotiations, and  since  the  American  consumer 
will  largely  pay  for  the  International  stabili- 
zation program  In  terms  of  higher  prices  for 
coffee  In  the  stores,  I  think  our  consumers 
are  entitled  to  the  kind  of  consideration  I 
have  outlined. 

May  I  have  your  thinking  on  this. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Leonor  K.  (Mrs.  John  B)  Sut-livan, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Third  District,  Missouri. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  now  received  a  reply 
to  this  letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  Fred- 
erick O  Dutton  outlining  the  provisions  of 
the  proposed  new  agreement  which  could 
possibly  operate  to  protect  the  American 
consumer  In  case  of  sudden  Inflation  In  cof- 
fee prices. 

I  think  this  Information  will  be  highly  use- 
ful to  us  in  assessing  the  desirability  ol  Sen- 
ate approval  of  the  agreement.  If  the  safe- 
guards here  outlined  do  not  appear  strong 
enough,  perhaps  we  can  then  take  whatever 
steps  might  be  necessary  to  assvire  adequate 
protectlofa  for  the  American  consumer. 

safeguard  provisions  in  proposed  agreement 

I  again  want  to  make  clear,  as  I  have  tried 
to  do  In  all  my  past  discussions  of  coffee 
prices,  that  I  favor  helping  the  coffeegrowers, 
particularly  those  on  family  sized  acreage, 
to  obtain  a  fair  price  for  their  product.  A 
cup  of  coffee  would  taste  bitter.  Indeed,  If 
It  represented  starvation  returns  for  the  men 
and  women  who  raise  and  gather  the  beans. 
But  excessive  speculative  price  Increases  in 
the  commodity  exchanges  mxist  also  be  pre- 
vented, and  any  runaway  Inflation  In  coffee 
prlcres.  no  matter  how  Improbable  such  a 
thing  might  seem  at  the  moment.  Is  some- 
thing our  consumers  must  nevertheless  be 
protected  against. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  Department  reply 
to  me  on  this  Issue  was  as  follows: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington.  October  3.  1962. 
The  Honorable  Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mrs  Sullivan:  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  September  13,  1962,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary,  with  regard  to  the 
new  International  coffee  agreement  which  is 
now  before  governments  for  consideration.  I 
am  sorry  that  our  reply  Is  somewhat  tardy; 
our  workload  In  the  closing  days  of  this  Con- 
gress has  been  exceptionally  heavy. 


At  the  beginning  I  want  to  say  that  the 
of&claU  of  this  Department  concerned  with 
the  coffee  problem  are  sincerely  apprecia- 
tive of  the  constructive  view  you  have  taken 
In  this  matter.  Accordingly  they  want  me  to 
assure  you  that  they  have  been  mindful 
throughout  the  long  negotiations  with  for- 
eign governments  that  our  first  duty  Is  to 
protect  the  American  consumer.  The  ad- 
visory committee  appointed  by  the  National 
Coffee  Association  to  work  with  the  State  De- 
partment during  the  negotiation  of  the  new 
coffee  agreement  has,  of  course,  always  main- 
tained that  the  U.S.  consumer  must  be  pro- 
tected In  any  coffee  agreement.  Toward  this 
common  objective  we  have  managed  to  se- 
cure a  number  of  provisions  in  the  new 
agreement  which  should  fully  protect  our 
Interests. 

Before  describing  these  specific  provisions, 
It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  tremendous  stocks 
of  coffee  now  held  by  Brazil  and  Colombia 
would  seem  adequate  assurance  that  no  sub- 
stantial advance  In  green  coffee  prices 
could  be  sustained  In  the  foreseeable  future. 
Stocks  are  also  building  up  In  some  African 
countries,  and  present  productive  capacity 
everywhere  Is  in  excess  of  any  likely  demand 
over"  the  next  5  years.  Thus  the  supply  and 
demand  situation  as  presently  known  argues 
against  any  marked  Increases  in  coffee  prices. 

The  new  International  coffee  agreement 
does  not  have  any  specific  price  objective  In 
the  sense  that  It  will  endeavor  to  maintain 
prices  for  the  various  kinds  and  qualities  of 
coffee  at  certain  cents-per-pound  figures.  It 
does  provide  that  through  the  fixing  of  quo- 
tas, the  members  agree  on  the  necessity  of 
assuring  that  the  general  level  of  coffee 
prices  docs  not  decline  below  the  general 
level  of  such  prices  In  1962.  We  consider  this 
price  objective  a  realistic  one  In  view  of  the 
burdensome  stocks  overhanging  the  market. 
In  the  light  of  the  price  trend  It  is  also  a 
reasonably  modest  one,  as  coffee  prices  have 
been  declining  steadily  In  recent  years.  Dur- 
ing the  first  8  months  of  1962  the  price  of 
Brazilian  coffee  averaged  about  34.3  cents  a 
pound,  compared  with  36.6  cents  In  1960  and 
48.4  cents  In  1958.  The  decline  set  in  Imme- 
diately after  1954,  when  you  will  remember 
the  severe  frost  damage  In  Brazil  resulted  In 
prices  averaging  78.7  cents  per  p>ound. 

Consufner  protection  against  any  unwar- 
ranted price  Increases  is  assured  by  a  num- 
ber of  specific  provisions  In  the  agreement. 
Probably  the  most  Important  are  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  establishment  and  ad- 
justment of  export  quotas.  Export  quotas 
are  Intended  to  control  the  amount  of  coffee 
that  may  be  made  available  to  the  market 
by  the  producing  countries  during  a  given 
period,  and  thus  they  directly  influence  the 
price.  The  agreement  provides  that  all  deci- 
sions on  the  establishment  and  adjustment 
of  exp>ort  quotas  shall  be  taken  by  a  dis- 
tributed two- thirds  majority  vote,  I.e.,  a  con- 
current two-thirds  majority  of  the  Importers 
and  exporters  voting  separately.  As  the 
United  States  has  400  votes  this  In  effect 
gives  us  a  veto  power  over  decisions  of  the 
Council.  We  would  to  make  the  veto  effec- 
tive need  only  one  other  Importing  country 
voting  with  us.  The  number  of  votes  held 
by  It  would  be  of  no  consequence  as  we  alone 
have  more  than  one-third,  but  it  was  felt 
desirable  to  provide  that  one  country  alone 
could  not  exercise  a  veto.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive of  any  situation  In  which  the  United 
States  advocated  a  veto  where  we  could  not 
persuade  at  least  one  other  Importer  of  the 
merit  of  our  position. 

In  addition  to  the  voting  provisions  of  the 
agreement  with  regard  to  export  quotas,  two 
other  provisions  are  noteworthy.  In  that  they 
specifically  recognize  the  undeslrablllty  of 
marked  changes  in  coffee  prices  for  whatever 
reason,  and  provide  for  corrective  action  un- 
der voting  procedures  which  are  easier  to 
attain  than  the  standard  procedure  of  a  dis- 


tributed two-thirds  majority.  These  two 
provisions  are  quoted  below  for  your  infor- 
mation. 

"(5)  All  members  recognize  that  marked 
price  rises  or  falls  occurring  within  brief 
periods  may  unduly  distort  underlying  trends 
In  price,  cause  grave  concern  to  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  and  Jeopardize  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  agree- 
ment. Accordingly,  If  such  movements  In 
general  price  levels  occur  within  brief  pe- 
riods, members  may  request  a  meeting  of  the 
CouncU  which,  by  distributed  simple  major- 
ity vote,  may  revise  the  total  level  of  the 
quarterly  export  quotas  In  effect. 

••(6)  If  the  Council  finds  that  a  sharp  and 
unusual  increase  or  decrease  in  the  general 
level  of  prices  is  due  to  artificial  manipula- 
tion of  the  coffee  market  through  agreements 
among  Importers  or  exporters  or  both.  It 
shall  then  decide  by  a  simple  majority  vote 
on  what  corrective  measures  should  be  ap- 
plied to  readjust  the  total  level  of  the  quar- 
terly export  quotas  In  effect." 

In  the  unlikely  event  that  unforeseeable 
circumstances  might  arise  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  agreement  which  would  op- 
erate against  the  Interests  of  our  consumers 
or  our  coffee  trade,  the  United  States  could 
always  withdraw  from  the  agreement.  It  is 
provided  that  any  government,  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1963,  may  withdraw  by  giving 
written  notice,  such  withdrawal  to  be  effec- 
tive 90  days  after  notification.  As  the  agree- 
ment would  collapse  without  our  participa- 
tion, this  possibility  is  the  final  assurance 
that  our  views  on  the  operation  of  the  agree- 
ment must  be  respected. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  In 
furnishing  information  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  G.  Dutton, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


Lonisville,  Kj.,  Sifiit  Antiditcrimination 
Ordinance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1963 

Mr,  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Louisville  signed  into  law  an 
antidiscrimination  ordinance  which  is 
the  first  such  legislation  passed  by  any 
major  city  in  the  South  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights. 

Two  years  ago  Louisville,  like  many 
southern  cities,  was  torn  by  race  mis- 
understandings. We  experienced  many 
distasteful  demonstrations,  wholesale  ar- 
rests of  Negro  leaders  and  demonstra- 
tors. About  14  months  ago,  our  mayor, 
the  Honorable  William  O.  Cowger,  called 
together  the  Negro  leadership  in  Louis- 
ville and  asked  them  to  cooperate  with 
the  city  administration  in  an  experiment 
of  trust  and  understanding.  Since  that 
time,  we  have  had  no  demonstrations 
in  Louisville.  In  May  of  last  year,  our 
city  administration  under  the  leswiership 
of  Mayor  Cowger  formed,  by  ordinance, 
an  11-man  human  relation-  commission. 
This  commission  worked  for  many 
months  on  voluntary  integration  and 
met  with  a  resc>ectable  degree  of  success. 
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It  eventually  became  evident  that  an 
antibias  ordinance  should  be  attempted. 
and  this  legislation  was  passed  by  the 
board  of  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Louis- 
ville on  last  Tuesday  night  and  signed 
into  law  by  the  mayor  on  Wednesday. 

We.  in  Loviisville.  are  proud  of  our 
progress  In  human  relations  under  the 
leadership  of  our  distinguished  mayor, 
William  O.  Cowger,  and  our  distinguished 
county  Judge,  Marlow  W.  Coolc,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  leadership  of  both 
the  white  segments  of  our  population 
and  the  Negro  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion to  the  south  would  look  to  our  good 
city  of  Louisville  as  an  example  that 
reasonable  leaders  can  sit  down  and 
negotiate  civil  rights  without  the  threat 
of  riots  and  violence. 

I  am  confident  that  the  leadership  of 
oiiT  city  would  be  willing  to  be  of  service 
to  any  of  oiir  sister  cities  in  assisting 
them  with  their  problems  in  race  rela- 
tions as  it  Ls  evident  that  we,  in  Louis- 
ville, have  the  leadership  among  both 
our  leadii\g  white  and  Negro  citizens  to 
cope  with  the  problems  that  confront  us. 


AccompfishmcBts  of  U^.  Travel  Service 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

or    90UTU    CAXOLUrA 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21.  1963 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  sever- 
al days  ago  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
filed  his  third  semiannual  report  on  the 
U.S.  Travel  Service.  For  those  of  you 
who  have  not  seen  this  report  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  review 
some  of  the  major  accomplishments  of 
this  agency  tn  the  short  time — less  than 
2  years — since  It  was  established  by  an 
act  of  Congress. 

As  the  author  of  a  bill  to  Inaugurate 
a  Federal  travel  promotion  program  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  which 
brought  out  the  legislation  creating 
USTS,  I  have  followed  the  progress  of 
this  agency  with  keen  interest.  When 
the  idea  of  setting  up  another  new  Gov- 
ernment bureau,  to  promote  interna- 
tional travel  to  this  country,  was  first 
proposed.  I  was,  frankly,  quite  skeptical 
and  said  so  at  the  time.  We  have  all 
seen  how  easy  it  is  for  Washington  to 
dream  up  a  new  Federal  activity,  with 
the  net  result  of  adding  more  dollars  to 
our  tax  burden,  more  people  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's payroll,  more  bureaucracy — 
but  adding  little  else.  The  Travel  Serv- 
ice could  easily  have  followed  this  pwit- 
tem,  but  because  I  saw  that  it  might 
also  accomplish  some  real  good  I  sup- 
ported Its  creation.  I  support  It  even 
more  today  because  of  its  concrete 
achievements  under  Secretary  Hodges 
and  Its  director.  Volt  Gllmore. 

Two  years  ago  Congress  gave  USTS 
tiie  job  of  encouraging  more  people  from 
around  the  world  to  come  and  see  the 
United  States,  spend  their  vacations  here, 
or  bring  their  wives  and  families  on  busi- 


ness trips  here.  We  had  two  primary 
objectives  in  mind:  to  narrow  the  "trav- 
el dollar  gap"  by  bringing  back  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  $2  to  $3  billion  spent 
abroad  every  year  by  U.S.  tourists,  and 
to  have  more  of  our  friends  from  over- 
seas see  the  American  way  of  life  at 
first  hand.  The  Travel  Service  has  cer- 
tainly done  this  Job,  and  done  it  well. 

During  its  first  6  months  USTS  was 
busy  getting  organized;  recruiting,  test- 
ing and  trainiriK  a  staff,  and  setting  up 
its  offices  abroad.  It  was  not  until  cal- 
endar year  1962  that  results  could  fairly 
be  measured.  Those  results  are  con- 
tained in  the  Secretary's  repwrt  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

In  1962  the  United  States  received  a 
total  of  604,000  busmess  and  pleasure 
visitors  from  all  oversea  countries.  This 
was  89.000.  or  17  percent  more  than 
visited  us  in  1961.  The  year  1962  not 
only  produced  a  record  number  of  for- 
eign visitors,  but  the  actual  increase  In 
travel,  both  numerically  and  percent- 
agewise, also  established  a  record.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  1962's  increase  of  17  per- 
cent was  almost  exactly  double  the  aver- 
age annual  Increase  recorded  during  the 
previous  10-year  period. 

These  are  figures  for  all  oversea  coun- 
tries. Looking  at  the  1962  statistics 
from  just  those  45  countries  covered  by 
USTS  the  record  is  even  more  Impres- 
sive. FYom  these  areas  travel  to  the 
United  States  was  up  23  percent  over 
1961,  compared  with  an  actual  decline 
of  8  percent  from  all  other  oversea  coun- 
tries. 

The  results  for  1963  are  even  better. 
During  the  first  4  months  of  this  year 
we  received  a  total  of  179,504  business 
jmd  pleasure  visitors.  22  percent  more 
than  arrived  during  the  same  period  of 
1962. 

Since  the  travel  program  Is  a  frontal 
attack  on  our  country's  balance -of -pay- 
ments difficulties,  it  Is  important  to  note 
that  each  visitor  to  the  United  States 
spends  here  an  average  of  $470  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  his  transportation  to 
get  here.  Our  new  visitors  from  abroad 
bring  hundreds  of  millions  of  U.S.  travel 
dollars  "back  home." 

These  figures  should  speak  for  them- 
selves. But  let  us  not  make  the  mistake 
of  assuming  that  these  new  visitors  to 
our  country  just  "happen"  to  come  here 
Instead  of  going  somewhere  else  or  stay- 
ing home.  Behind  the  statlsUcs  lies  a 
tremendoiis  amoimt  of  intense  and  ded- 
icated effort  by  personnel  of  the  Travel 
Service,  by  the  travel  Industry,  and  by 
the  many,  many  others  who  have  joined 
the   "Visit   USA."   team. 

Some  examples  of  this  effort  are  given 
in  the  Secretary's  report.  But  I  would 
also  like  to  highlight  some  others  which 
are  not  spelled  out  In  detail.  Beginning 
with  the  Travel  Service  itself,  here  are  a 
few  of  the  things  which  help  to  explain 
why  the  "Visit  U.S.A."  program  has  been 
a  success. 

In  less  tlian  2  years  the  USTS  has — 

Opened  6  tastefully  designed  and 
well-equipped  travel  information  centers 
In  London,  Paris.  Frankfurt.  Mexico 
City,  Tokyo,  and  Sydney; 

Assigned  additional  travel  promotion 
officers  to  Foreign  Service  posts  in  Rome, 
BogotA,  Colombia,  and  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil; 


Staffed  each  of  Its  9  offices  with 
professional  travel  promotion  personnel 
drawn  from  private  Industry.  Every  in. 
dividual  assigned  overseas  was  tested  on 
his  knowledge  of  the  United  States  and 
required  to  achieve  a  State  Department 
rating  of  fluent  In  the  language  of  hia 
country  of  assignment; 

Helped  organize  and  participated  In 
over  30  Industry -sponsored  promotional 
tours  and  travel  seminars  abroad;  ad- 
dressed  oversea  groups  of  travel  agent«, 
carrier  personnel,  businessmen,  travei 
club  memt>ers,  and  community  leaders 
totaling  over  20.000  people;  placed  over- 
sea travel  displays  In  over  100  trade 
fairs,  travel  exhibits,  hotels,  department 
stores  and  other  business  firms;  and 
held  over  200  showings  of  travel  filnu 
with  a  total  audience  of  more  than 
30.000  persons; 

Produced  and  distributed  over  500,000 
posters  showing  24  different  scenes  of 
U.S.  travel  attractions; 

Produced  and  distributed  over  12  mil- 
lion  separate  pieces  of  travel  promotion 
and  Information  literature — maps;  re- 
gional folders;  special  events  calendars; 
tour  planner  boxes  for  travel  agents: 
special  brochures  on  food,  industry,  and 
outdoor  attractions;  bill  stutters;  shell 
folders  and  window  displays.  Almost 
all  of  this  material  has  been  printed  In 
8  different  languages; 

Procured  and  distributed  another 
5  million  pieces  of  travel  literature  sup- 
plied by  the  50  States,  the  chambers  of 
commerce  or  convention  bureaus  of 
every  major  U.S.  city,  and  principal 
travel  trade  associations; 

Supervised  on-the-spot  travel  market 
research  surveys  In  17  foreign  countries 
involving  the  compilation  of  thousands 
of  attitude  questionnaires  and  hundreds 
of  depth  interviews  of  past  and  prospec- 
tive travelers  to  the  United  States; 

Conducted  major  travel  advertising 
campaigns  In  the  consimier  press  of 
8  principal  national  markets,  cover- 
ing 375  Insertions  In  media  yielding  over 
300  million  separate  advertising  mes- 
sage Impressions; 

Conducted  travel  trade  advertising  in 
3  countries  with  30  separate  Inser- 
tions; 

Placed  135  professionally  written 
"Visit  U.S.A."  articles  In  142  oversea 
publications  having  a  combined  circula- 
tion of  over  100  million  readers. 

Plarmed  and  conducted  a  13-State 
tour  by  leading  travel  writers  from  9 
countries,  resulting  In  the  publication  of 
approximately  50  articles  of  locally- 
created  "Visit.  U.S.A."  material; 

Arranged  or  assisted  In  over  50  UJS. 
tours  by  travel  agents,  journalists,  tele- 
vision teams  and  carrier  p)ersormel  from 
abroad. 

In  addition  to  these  promotional 
activities,  the  Travel  Service  has  also 
been  busy  helping  to  facilitate  travel  to 
this  country,  to  create  a  more  friendly 
welcome  for  our  visitors  and  to  improve 
our  knowledge  of  International  travel 
habits.     As  examples,  USTS  has: 

Led  the  drive  for  cutting  redtape  at 
our 'borders,  with  such  advances  as  the 
waiver  of  personal  appearance  require- 
ments for  tourist  visa  applicants,  the 
institution  of  oral  baggage  declarations 
at    major    ports    of    entry,    accelerated 


screening  of  Mexican  visitors  by  Govern- 
ment inspectors  and  noticeable  Improve- 
ments in  the  overall  efficiency  and 
courtesy     with     which     all     Incoming 


of  24  persons— 12  in  the  United  States 
and  12  overseas — can  only  be  described 
as  tiny.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  59  of  our 
79  foreign-aid  missions  individiially  em- 


come  to  Btand  both  as  a  Bymbol  of  the  endur- 
ing values  of  our  heritage  and  a  living  chal- 
lenge to  us  to  continue  the  task  set  before 

U8. 

Grant,  O  Lord,  that  those  who  would  par- 


f^ovPiprs  are  orocessed  by  Federal  offl-    ploy  a  larger  number  of  VS.  citizens  than     ticipate  in  the  rebu-th  of  this  college  might 


cers; 

Designed  and  erected  12  welcome 
signs  at  our  principal  ports  of  entry, 
featuring  a  message  from  President 
Kennedy; 

Visited  nearly  every  State,  contacting 
civic  leaders,  community  service  or- 
ganizations, travel  Industry  associations, 
and  other  local  groups  urging  them  to 
begin  or  strengthen  grassroots  hospital- 
ity programs  for  guests  from  abroad. 

Produced  and  distributed  over  10.500 
"community  kits"  containing  a  variety  of 
informative  material  on  how  localities 
can  become  better  hosts  to  guests  from 
abroad ; 

Mounted  a  nationwide  advertising 
campaign,  built  upon  the  theme  "Com- 
pany's Coming,"  utilizing  prime  media 
space  and  time  donated  as  a  public  serv- 
ice by  magazine  and  newspaper  pub- 
lishers, and  radio  and  television  station 
owners  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Advertising  Council.  This  award-win- 
ning campaign,  stressing  how  Individual 
Americans  can  make  a  visitor's  stay  more 
enjoyable,  h£is  so  far  commanded  over  $2 
million  worth  of  advertising  space  given 
at  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Government; 

Produced  and  distributed  over  8.300 
copies  of  the  first  comprehensive  m- 
dustrial  plant  tour  guide  of  the  United 
States  for  use  by  foreign  and  domestic 
travel  agents  as  well  as  the  Individual 
traveler; 

Collected  and  published  detailed 
statistics  on  the  pattern  of  tourist  travel 
to  the  United  States,  Including  the 
results  of  three  comprehensive  surveys 
of  875  departing  visitors  conducted  by 
USTS  at  the  New  York  and  Honolulu 
International  airports  and  aboard  the 
cruise  ship  Canberra. 

Topping  the  list  of  its  accomplish- 
ments, I  believe,  has  been  the  Travel 
Service's  foresight  and  skill  in  catalysing 
the  efforts  of  private  Industry  in  support 
of  the  "Visit  U.S-A."  program.  Working 
through  a  36-man  Travel  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, representing  leading  elements  of 
the  U.S.  tourist  and  transportation  in- 
dustry, the  Travel  Service  has  been  In- 
striunental  in  aiding,  developing  and 
promoting  a  broad  range  of  private  pro- 
grams for  the  benefit  of  Increased  foreign 
travel.  A  few  leading  examples  include 
the  $99  99-day  bus  ticket,  the  fiat-rate 
fare  plans  offered  by  eight  local-service 
airlines  to  foreign  visitors,  the  15-percent 
railroad  coach  discount,  the  reduced- 
rate  accommodations  given  by  three 
major  hotel  chains,  the  extensive  foreign 
visitor  welcome  program  laimched  by 
the  American  Hotel  Association,  the 
scores  of  extraordinary  advertising  and 
special  promotion  programs  undertaken 
by  U.S.  and  foreign-fiag  carriers  to  sell 
more  travel  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  many  others. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the 
Travel  Service  story  is  that  all  of  this 
has  been  accomplished  by  one  of  the 
smallest  agencies  in  Washington.  Com- 
pared with  the  multitudes  employed  by 
most  of  our  other  International  agencies, 
the  USTS  worldwide  professional  staff 


the  total  complement  of  USTS  person- 
nel assigned  abroad.  Our  economic-aid 
mission  to  South  Vietnam  alone  Is  20 
times  larger  than  the  entire  oversea  staff 
of  USTS.  The  Travel  Service's  ctirrent 
budget  of  $3,350,000  Is  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  our  forelgn-ald 
budget. 

I  cite  these  figures  simply  to  show  that 
the  U.S.  Government  does  not  have  to 
create  a  giant  agency  to  get  things  ac- 
complished around  the  world.  Whatever 
else  It  may  stand  for,  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service  Is  a  proud  and  encouraging 
example  of  that  fact.  Paraphrasing  a 
well-remembered  statement  by  our  "fel- 
low citizen,"  Winston  Churchill,  it  can 
be  said  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  that 
never  In  the  history  of  Federal  bureau- 
cracy has  so  much  been  done,  with  so 
little,  by  so  few. 


Recognition  of  Dickinson  College 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PENNBYLVAlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1963 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  25,  1963,  Dickinson  College,  Car- 
lisle. Pa.,  one  of  the  first  colleges  in 
America  to  receive  its  charter,  was  pre- 
sented a  certificate  and  bronze  marker 
designating  it  as  a  registered  national 
historic  landmark. 

"Old  West"— 

In  the  words  of  the  architectural  his- 
torian, Talbot  Hamlin,  Is — 

one  ol  the  most  distinguished,  and  certainly 
the  most  subtly  designed  of  aU  early  Ameri- 
can college  structures,  for  its  distinction  is 
founded  not  on  ornament  but  on  soUd  quali- 
ties of  functional  planning,  good  proportion, 
and  excellent  materials  beautifully  used. 

It  was  In  recognition  of  this  historical 
building  that  Dickinson  has  received  this 
honor.  Following  are  the  remarks  and 
words  of  praise  given  by  friends  and  dis- 
tinguished guests  at  the  special  convoca- 
tion held  at  the  college : 

RECOCNmoN  or  Dickinson  College 

THE  INVOCATION 

(By  Samuel  H.  Maglll) 

Eternal  God,  our  Father  In  Heaven,  we 
praise  Thee,  for  Thou  art  the  Lord  of  his- 
tory and  the  sovereign  Lord  of  us  all.  Thou 
has  required  much  from  us,  for  Thou  art  a 
righteous  God.  but  we  have  not  nearly  mea- 
sured up  to  Thy  expectations.  Forgive  us, 
we  pray,  and  strengthen  us  now. 

On  this  day  of  recollection  and  rededlca- 
tlon,  we  thank  Thee  for  raising  up  those 
men  of  old  who  demonstrated  their  confi- 
dence In  the  future  of  this  Nation  and  their 
recognition  of  the  need  for  an  educated  and 
morally  sensitive  cltlrenry  by  contributing 
of  thetf-tceagure  to  the  construction  of  this 
hall  of  leamlii^r-  We  are  grateful,  too,  for 
preserving  It.  and.-the  college,  through  times 
of  great  hardship  and  suffering  that  It  might 


engage  in  their  task  with  the  same  courage 
confidence,  and  wisdom  that  characterized 
John  Dickinson  and  Benjamin  Rush.  Raise 
up  In  our  day,  too,  men  and  women  who  will 
see  the  need  as  clearly  and  respond  as  gen- 
erously as  did  the  architect  of  this  building, 
Benjamin  Latrobe.  and  those  who  made  Its 
construction  possible. 

Finally,  we  Invoke  Thy  blessing  upon  those 
gathered  here  today.  May  they  be  loyal 
sons  and  daughters  and  friends  of  this  seat 
of  liberal  learning.  We  offer  this  prayer  In 
the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  our  Lord, 
Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 

INTRODUCTION    OF    GUESTS    BT     HOWAKD    LANE 
BtTBENDALL.    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    COLLEGE 

Mr.  RuBENDALL.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  extend 
a  word  of  welcome  to  the  guests,  friends  and 
family  of  Dickinson  who  have  gathered  on 
this  occasion  of  recognition  of  the  great 
heritage  of  thU  college. 

Today  we  remember  the  past.  Someone 
has  called  the  word  "remember"  the  most 
dynamic  word  In  human  speech.  This  Judg- 
ment Is  based  on  faith  In  the  power  of  retro- 
spective thought,  and  the  belief  that  one's 
heritage  can  work  mightily  to  determine 
one's  destiny. 

It  Is  In  this  faith  that  we  Introduce  ovir 
speakers  on  this  significant  day. 

I  now  present  to  you  the  Honorable  George 
A.  GooDLiNC,  our  Representative  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Horticulturist, 
businessman,  churchman,  as  well  as  sterling 
representative  of  his  constituency,  Mr. 
GOODLING  \B  among  those  who  were  Instru- 
mental In  bringing  today's  recognition  to  our 
"Old  West." 

REMARKS  OF  CONGRESSMAN   GEORGE   A.  GOODLIHO 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  On  August  31,  1935,  the 
Historic  Sites  Act  became  law.  Its  purpose 
was  to  designate  and  register  historic  land- 
marks possessing  exceptional  value  In  com- 
memorating and  Illustrating  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  The  resp>onslblllty  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  rests 
with  the  National  Park  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Carlisle  Is  rich  In  tradition.  Several  weeks 
ago  I  participated  In  similar  ceremonies  when 
the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  now  Carlisle  Bar- 
racks, was  designated  a  national  historic 
landmark. 

Today  we  gather  on  a  similar  occasion  and 
I  am  happy  to  share  with  you  the  drama  and 
glamour  as  we  dedicate  "Old  West"  as  a  na- 
tional historic  landmark. 

Few  academic  Institutions  share  the  his- 
torical ancestry,  or  have  been  so  deeply  In- 
volved In  the  growth  and  development  of  our 
Nation  from  earliest  times. 

When  Dickinson  received  Its  charter  In 
1783,  there  were  but  11  other  chartered  col- 
leges In  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  Dickinson's 
claim  to  greatness  and  Its  significance  as  a 
national  historic  landmark  can  be  measured 
only  partially  by  Its  age.  Unique  because  of 
the  mission  It  was  created  to  fulfill,  the  mis- 
sion of  Dickinson  College  today  Is  Just  as 
vital  and  urgent  as  It  was  180  years  ago  In 
1783.  Need  through  the  years  has  greatly 
expanded  rather  than  diminished. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  were  men  of  vision, 
men  with  a  purpose  who  dared  to  be  differ- 
ent In  a  caxise  to  which  they  were  dedicated. 
Do  we  today  display  that  same  devotion  when 
the  crowd  stands  against  vis?  Can  we  with 
the  brldgebullder  of  old  say : 

"There  foUoweth  after  me  today 
A  youth  whose  feet  must  pass  this  way. 

This  chasm  that  was  as  naught  to  me 
To  that  fair  youth  may  a  pitfall  be. 
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Be.  too.  must  cross  In  the  twilight  dim, 
Oood  friend.  I  am  building  this  bridge  for 
him." 

Dr.  Benjamin  RiHh,  DlcklnaoQ's  foundv, 
was  a  bridge  builder.  He  saw  the  liberal  arts 
college  as  an  eeaentlal  part  of  a  program  o€ 
culture  reform  to  which  Americans  were 
committed  by  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Having  signed  that  document,  this 
college  was  Dr.  Rush's  attempt  to  apply  tti 
principles.  He  was  Interested  not  only  In 
goyemment,  but  In  education,  medicine,  sci- 
ence, letters  and  social  reforms. 

Shortly  after  Dickinson  had  been  granted 
Ita  charter.  Dr.  Rush  wrote  an  article  enti- 
tled, "The  Mode  of  Education  Proper  In  a 
RepubUc."  In  It  he  said,  "the  business  of 
education  has  acqiilred  a  new  complexion  by 
the  independence  of  our  coxintry.  The  form 
of  government  we  have  assvimed  has  created 
a  new  class  of  duties  of  every  American." 

These  duties  to  which  he  referred  were  the 
duties  of  responsible  citizenship  without 
which  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
might  have  been  Just  an  expression  of  noble 
ideals.  From  Dickinson's  halls.  Rush  de- 
clared, "rays  of  knowledge"  would  Issue 
which  "shall  Anally  reform  ovu-  Constitution 
and  laws  and  hiunanlze  even  the  half-clvl- 
Uzed  of  the  western  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania." What  would  be  his  counsel  were  he 
here  today? 

Our  primitive  frontiers  have  gone,  but 
Old  West  proudly  stands  as  a  symbol  of 
the  tremendous  Influence  education  has 
played  In  the  development  of  our  free  society 
and  our  free  Institutions.  But.  as  this  dedi- 
cation today  summons  ua  to  the  greatness  of 
our  past,  we  dare  not  for  a  moment  forget 
th«t  our  Nation  today  even  more  urgently 
needs  the  same  quality  of  devoted  dedication 
to  the  principles  upon  which  Dickinson  was 
founded  and  which  Dickinson  has.  through- 
out these  Intervening  years,  attempted  to 
malnt.aln. 

Dickinson  U  one  of  the  Nation's  outstand- 
ing smaU  colleges.  This  Is  attested  to  by  Its 
long  list  of  distinguished  alumni. 

Old  West,  as  a  national  historic  land- 
mark, must  always  serve  as  an  Inspiration  to 
our  people. 

The  following  Inscription  appears  on  the 
Archivea  Btiilding  In  Washington  and  I  think 
It  Is  most  appropriate  In  today's  ceremonies : 
"The  heritage  of  the  past  \b  the  seed  that 
brlnei  forth  the  harvest  of  the  future." 
Dickinson  College  is  well  equipped  to  help 
maka  that  harvest  a  bountiful  one. 

I  congratulate  you  and  trust  Dickinson 
may  continue  to  render  dedicated  service  for 
another  180  years. 

Ut.  Ri7BZ>a>AU..  It  Is  a  special  privilege  to 
present  to  you  Dr.  Whitfield  J.  Bell.  Jr, 
scholar,  teacher  and  writer;  a  Dlckinsonian 
who  not  only  had  a  spectacular  career  as 
an  undergraduate  on  this  campus,  having 
earned  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors  as  well  as 
having  served  as  editor -In -chief  of  the 
Dlcklnaonian.  but  one  who  will  always  be 
known  as  one  of  the  great  teachers  In  Dick- 
inson's long  history.  A  member  of  Dickin- 
son's faculty  for  13  years,  his  appointment 
to  the  Boyd  Lee  Spahr  Chair  of  American 
History  in  1960  marked  him  as  the  youngest 
person  ever  to  hold  an  endowed  chair  at 
th«  ooUege. 

Happily  for  his  college,  his  present  schol- 
arly work  with  the  American  Phlloeophlcal 
Society  keeps  him  In  the  neighborhood  of 
alma  mater  so  that  we  can  call  on  him  from 
time  to  time  to  enrich  our  work. 

OLA    WXST DlCKJttaOK    OOIXXCK 

(By  Whitfield  J.  Bell.  Jr.) 

Mr.  Bxi.1..  Most  DIcklneonlans  dxirlng  the 
past  50  or  75  years.  I  suppose,  have  thought 
of  Old  West  as  a  historic  building.  The  col- 
lege catalogs,  handouts,  and  official  history 
have  all  exclaimed  in  varying  terms  of  ex- 
travagance on  its  priority — "the  oldest  col> 
lege  building  west  of  the  Susquehanna" — tta 
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beauty,  and  the  unique  events  that  have  oc- 
curred in  It.  In  comparisons  with  big- 
ger, richer,  more  famous  InsUtuUons,  Dlck- 
Insoinlans  could  reflect  that  their  enterprise 
was>  like  Uark  Hopkins' — a  boy  and  a  teacher 
on  A^og;  but  a  log  with  a  fanlight  doorway. 
So,  while  they  are  not  Insensitive  to  the  for- 
mal designation  of  this  structure  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  a  historic  building, 
Dlcklnsonlans  may  t>e  excused  for  feeling 
that  this  Is  only  the  recognition  of  some- 
thing they  have  always  known. 

They  are  not  entirely  without  reasons  for 
this  conviction.      After  all.   Intereetlng  peo- 
ple have  lived  and  worked  In  West  College 
That  undisciplined  child  of  enlightenment, 
Thomas  Cooper,  taught  chemistry  in  one  of 
the  apartments  of  the  West  College — taught 
It   with    such    single-minded    attention    and 
success  that  he  even  had  the  students  In  for 
experiments    on    Sunday    mornings,    to    the 
great  scandal  of  the  godly  President  Atwater 
Moncure    Conway    lived    In    room    47    in    his 
senior  year,  1848-49.    The  world  knew  him  as 
a  persuasive  and  Influential  exponent  of  lib- 
eral religion,  a  sound  historian,  and  an  early 
advocate    of    world     peace,    and    Dickinson 
should   honor   him   for   these   achievements; 
but  It  Is  his  fate  to  be  remembered  here  for- 
ever as  the  man  who  had  President  Peck  con- 
fined in  an  Insane  asylum.     (A  modern  col- 
lege president,  after  a  day  with  his  faculty  or 
the    Interfraternlty    council,    might    wonder 
whether   Peck   found   the   company   so   very 
different  )      And   James  Buchanan,  pride  of 
the   Union   Philosophical    Society    and    later 
President  of  the  United  States.  Uved  In  room 
34    (according    to    a    plaque — cast    Iron,    not 
bronze — that  used  to  hang  In  the  east  base~ 
ment  entrance   to  West) ,  the  room  that  la 
now  Mr.  Shuman's  office. 

If  Old  Buck's  ( I  am  quoting,  not  being  fa- 
miliar)—If  Old  Buck's  presidential  style  was 
not  the  one  that  appears  now  to  be  generally 
approved.  It  ought  at  least  be  said  In  ex- 
planation oi  his  Inclination  to  compromise 
that  James  Buchanan  was  a  Pennsylvania 
politician  of  the  early  19th  century,  and  only 
an  a/iept  at  compromise  and  evasion  could 
manage  a  state  and  party  composed  of  as 
many  Irreconcilable  and  competing  interests 
as  Pennsylvania  and  Its  democracy — the  old 
agriculture  versus  a  rising  Indiistry;  the 
Philadelphia  bankers  versus  the  debtors  of 
the  West;  the  farmers  versus  the  canal — 
and  railroad  builders;  the  Oermans  versus 
the  Scot«-rrlsh.  Politician  or  statesman,  a 
great  President  or  w«ak.  the  occupant  of 
room  34  has  a  place  in  Dlckinsonian  history. 
Though  often  told,  the  story  may  be  worth 
telling  again. 

1.  Buchanan,   U.   P,   appointment  of   the 
valedictorian. 
a.  Mediation  after  Jacob  Rheeml  funeral. 
3.  His  rejection  of  the  "James  Buchanan 
pirof  eesorshlp . " 

Some  of  the  events  that  happened  In  West 
College  are  no  leea  worthy  of  notice  and  re- 
membrance than  the  occupants.  I  pass  over 
all  the  student  high  Jinks:  the  theft  from 
Union  Philosophical '8  rooms  of  their  secret 
ritual  and  regalia  by  members  of  Belles  Let- 
tres.  an  abstraction  once  known  from  West 
to  College  Streets  as  "the  great  outrage";  the 
occasions  on  cold  nights  when  students 
climbed  into  the  cupola,  turned  the  bell 
upalde  down,  filled  It  with  water  and  held 
It  so  until  the  water  froze — so  that  the  0 
o'clock  chapel  would  not  ring  next  morning; 
and  more  recent  episodes  when  bicycles  and 
banners  have  been  hung  on  the  mermaid's 
tail  and  the  creature  herself  has  disappeared 
for  short  vacations.  On  an  academic  occa- 
sion like  this,  I  should  speak  of  more  sig- 
nificant events  in  Weet  College;  and  so  men- 
tion the  McCUntock   Riot. 

Bven  now,  after  more  than  a  century,  the 
facta  are  not  clear.  Sufllce  It  to  say  that 
on  June  S,  1847,  three  runaway  slaves  be- 
longing to  a  Colonel  Kennedy,  of  Hagers- 
town.  Md..  were  apprehended  in  Carlisle  and 
carried  into  coxixt.  where  their  master  proved 
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hU  ownership.  Dr.  John  McCUntock  pro. 
feasor  of  Oreek.  Joined  the  sweUlng  crowd  in 
the  courtroom;  and  for  some  reason  both 
the  Judge  and  the  crowd  got  the  Impression 
that  he  was  in  active  sympathy  with  the 
Negroes'  cause.  When  Colonel  Kennedy  and 
his  slaves  came  out  of  the  courthouse,  the 
crowd  surged  forward,  separated  the  slaves 
from  their  owner,  and  carried  them  away 
When  It  was  all  over,  the  Negroes  were  no- 
where to  be  found  and  Kennedy  was  lying 
mortally  wounded  In  a  pool  of  his  own  blood 
In  Market  House  Alley.  McCUntock  and  18 
free  Negroes  were  Indicted. 

The  Indictment  of  a  clergyman  and  pro- 
fessor for  riot,  conspiracy,  and  murder  would 
be  a  sensation  under  any  circumstances. 
What  made  It  worse  at  Dickinson  was  that 
half  the  student  body  came  from  slave  States. 
The  southerners  assembled  In  the  chapel  In 
West  College,  signed  a  statement  angrily 
declaring  they  would  never  attend  a  college 
which  allowed  an  abolitionist  on  Its  faculty, 
and  called  on  McCUntock  for  an  explanation 
and  ap)ology.  He  came,  told  them  what  had 
happened,  and  left  without  arguing  or 
appealing.  The  southerners  stayed.  Mean- 
while, of  course,  the  trustees  learned  about 
the  riot,  which  the  newspapers  now  called 
after  its  most  prominent  participant.  Aboli- 
tionism was  a  hot  Issue  In  1849,  and  anyone 
who  seemed  to  give  It  aid  and  comfort  was. 
of  course,  "controversial."  To  a  meeting  of 
the  board  a  month  after  the  riot — and  before 
McCllntock's  trial — President  Emory  stated 
the  college's  attitude:  "The  duty  of  profes- 
sors, he  declared.  Is  to  teach  their  subjects, 
not  to  be  partisans  or  propagandists  of  any 
peculiar  creed  In  politics  or  religion.  •  •  • 
We  would  not  seek  the  discussion  of  vexed 
questions,  whether  In  politics,  morals,  or  reli- 
gion, but  if  they  come  up  naturally  and  prop- 
erly, we  would  not.  as  honest  men  and  faith- 
ful teachers,  withhold  the  frank  statemenU 
of  our  opinions." 

The  board  endorsed  this  principle,  and  left 
McCUntock  alone.  College  trustees  have  not 
always  been  so  wise  and  generous,  and  It 
should  be  a  matter  for  some  pride  here  that 
West  College  was  the  scene  of  this  victory  of 
reasonableness. 

But  it  Is  not  only  for  reasons  of  biography 
and  history  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  designated  West  College  a  historic 
building.     The  structure  has  Importance  as 
an  archltectiu-al  monument.    It  is  still  singu- 
larly saUafylng.  "chaste,  elegant  and  Impos- 
ing," in  the  words  of  Prealdent  Morgan;   a 
striking  contrast  to  the  unadorned  plainness 
of  Kaat  College  and  the  ugly,  graceless,  pre- 
tentious   aoth     centxiry    copies     that    have 
arisen  to  the  weat  and  southwest  of  It.    The 
story  of  the  origins  of  West  College  as  a  build- 
ing Is  moving  and  thrilling.     Having  decided 
to  move  from  the  shabby  brick  building  In 
Liberty  Alley  where  rInsBes  had  been  taught 
since  1784,  the  trustees  laid  the  cornerstone 
of   a   cc»nmodlous   "college   house"   In    1799 
The  building  was  Just  completed  when  It  was 
totally  destroyed    by  fire   in   February   1803. 
Most  of  the  trustees  were  discouraged,  and 
President  Nlsbet.  to  whom  they  owed  several 
years'  salary,  took  a  bitter  satisfaction  from 
the  disaster:     "But  It  could  not  stand,  as  It 
was  founded  In  fraud  and  knavery."    Colonel 
John  Montgomery  and  a  few  others,  however. 
were  undismayed.    They  opened  subscription 
books — Thomas   Jefferson.    Aaron    Burr,   and 
Chief  Jiistlce  John  Marshall  were  contribu- 
tors— and   began   a   new    building.      At   this 
Juncture     Judge     Hugh      Brackenrldge,     a 
trustee,  holding  coxirt  at  Baston,  heard  that 
Benjamin  H    Latrot>e.  the  ablest  architect  In 
the  United  States,  was  about  to  leave  Phila- 
delphia for  Washington,  where  he  was  archi- 
tect   in    charge     of    the    public    buildings. 
Mounting  his  horse  and.  as  he  reported,  rid- 
ing "with  the  speed  of  an  express."  Bracken- 
rldge pounded  his  way  to  Philadelphia  In  a 
single  day,  laid  EHckenson's  ease  before  the 
great  man.  and  within  a  week  had  drawings 


for  a  new  college  building.  Latrobe's  gift 
was  of  incomparable  worth,  as  anyone  can 
aee  who  more  than  glances  at  the  building. 

It  was  slow  In  being  completed;  but  In  1806 
was  ready  for  classes.  The  finished  apart- 
ments were  on  the  south  side,  where,  as  a 
local  newspaper  cheerfully  observed,  they 
would  be  comfortable  with  but  little  aid 
from  artificial  warmth  on  all  but  the  coldest 
days  of  winter.  In  the  ensuing  century  and  a 
half,  the  uses  of  the  building  have  varied — 
faculty  members  lived  In  It.  literary  societies 
had  their  libraries  and  meeting  rooms  there, 
dining  rooms  and  kitchens  were  In  the  base- 
ment, and  It  contained  dormitory  rooms 
until  1927.  Most  of  the  space  now  absorbed 
by  the  offices  of  administration  was  once 
devoted  to  the  business  of  education. 

It  used  to  be  generally  believed  that  in  Its 
construction  West  College  had  somehow  got 
turned  around.  The  hall  system,  the  door- 
ways that  were  on  the  north  side,  the  Incon- 
venience of  the  broad  fanlight  doorway  as  an 
entrance,  all  suggested  that  the  north  facade 
should  have  faced  High  Street.  Needless  to 
say,  this  belief  fathered  some  wry  specula- 
tions and  might  have  provided  the  text  for 
a  sermon.  For  colleges  do  sometimes  get 
turned  around — not  necessarily  physically, 
of  course — and  face  In  other  ways  than  their 
founders  or  the  Nation  might  have  wished. 
Arrogant  laymen,  irresponsible  politicians, 
narrow-minded  churchmen,  cynical  faculties, 
have  the  power  to  turn  colleges  around. 
Colleges  have  certainly  been  turned  around 
when  football  coaches  or  public  relations 
men  or  business  managers  become  more  Im- 
portant than  deans,  and  deans  more  Im- 
portant than  professors.  They  are  facing 
the  wrong  way  when  the  fanlight  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  the  log  with  its  teacher  and 
student.  In  short,  they  are  facing  the  wrong 
way  when  anything  but  teaching  and  learn- 
ing come  first.  And  once  a  college  has  been 
turned  the  wrong  way  around,  it  Is  the  labor 
of  a  dozen  Hercules  to  get  It  facing  right 
again;  and  all  that  pushing  and  turning 
probably  weakens  the  foundations  perma- 
nently. 

But  to  return  to  West  College — the  truth, 
as  we  now  certainly  know.  Is  that  It  stands 
as  Latrobe  meant  It  to.  Architecturally,  It 
never  turned  around.  Though  more  subtly 
than  many  old  college  buildings,  it  faces  the 
town,  as  most  colleges  of  its  period  did.  The 
buUdings  of  the  "Brick  Row"  at  Yale,  for 
example,  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  like  so 
many  phalanxes  of  light  and  truth,  proudly 
facing  out;  so  do  the  "old  Mains"  of  a  score 
of  hilltop  colleges  in  this  State  and  the  older 
Middle  West.  I  do  not  want  to  labor  the 
point,  or  see  significance  where  there  Is 
none;  but  I  think  that  the  position  of 
American  college  buildings  Is  symbolic  of  an 
age  and  attitude.  There  was  a  time — the 
founding  of  West  College  belongs  to  it — 
when  the  doors  and  windows  of  American 
colleges  opened  on  the  town,  and  the  town's 
paths  led  through  the  college  yards;  a  time 
when  learning  and  democracy  were  regarded 
as  supports  each  of  the  other  and  men  of 
profound  scholarship — John  Adams,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  James  Madison,  John  Qulncy 
Adams — held  the  highest  offices  of  state. 
Things  changed  about  mldcentury.  Egall- 
tarlanlsm  with  Its  su:^lclon  of  excellence, 
ostentatious  wealth,  a^  sentimental  attach- 
ment toXhe  European  past,  unsureness  about 
the  American  tradition  produced  an  aliena- 
tion of  colleges  from  the  community  and  of 
the  community  from  its  centers  of  learning. 
College  architecture  reflected  this.  Quad- 
rangles were  built,  as  colleges  turned  their 
backs  to  the  towns,  looking  In  upon  them- 
selves. Nowhere  was  the  shift  more  appar- 
ent than  at  New  Haven,  where  the  Brick 
Row  was  rared  to  make  way  for  the  great 
quad  where  the  freshmen  now  live;  and  the 
residential  colleges  Tale  built  In  the  1920's 
and  1930'8  carried  this  trend  to  a  peak. 


For  many  years  coUege  planners  have 
favored  this  style,  for  It  has  much  to  recom- 
mend It;  but  if  It  keeps  the  stiidenta  to- 
gether. It  also  pretty  effectively  keeps  them 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  It  Is 
encouraging  to  note  there  are  many  signs 
that  the  period  of  withdrawal  is  coming  to 
an  end,  and  we  may  expect  to  find  the 
growing  Integration  of  lear^^n^wlth  democ- 
racy reflected  In  collegiate  aRhltecture. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  of  West  College  one  can 
say  that  It  has  stood,  as  it  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  stand,  through  many  changes  trf 
style  and  tone.  It  is  a  historic  building  If 
only  because  It  has  survived  so  long;  but, 
thank  God,  It  is  not  a  shrine — It  Is  stlU  in 
daily  use,  still  used  daily  for  purposes  like 
those  for  which  it  was  built.  It  Is  not 
simply  a  mute  witness  to  what  has  gone 
before,  but  a  place  where  things  are  done 
and  plans  made;  and  the  highest  honor  you 
can  pay  it,  I  submit,  Is  to  go  on  using  it  with 
Intelligence  and  respect.  Keep  Old  West  that 
way — a  place  where  today  and  every  day  for 
years  to  come,  the  students  and  faculty 
of  this  college  demonstrate  by  their  work 
that  learning  and  wisdom,  no  less  than 
righteousness — that  learning  and  wisdom, 
which  are  righteousness— shall  exalt  the 
nations. 

REMARKS  BY  DANIEL  B.  BEARO,  ASSISTANT  DttEC- 
TOR,  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  ON  PRESENTA- 
TION or  REGISTERED  NATIONAL  HISTORIC 
LANDMARK  DESIGNATION  TO  "OLD  WXST," 
DICKINSON  COLLEGE,  CARLISLE,  PA.,  APRIL   1063 

Mr.  Beard.  It  Is  an  honor  for  me  to  rep- 
resent the  National  Park  Service  of  the  X5S. 
Department  of  tlie  Interior  upon  this  im- 
portant occasion  in  the  history  of  Dickinson 
College. 

The  movement  for  public  agencies  to 
preserve  historical  properties  in  this  country 
began  about  1850  when  the  State  of  New 
York  acquired  Hasbrouck  House  which  was 
Washington's  headquarters  at  Newburgh. 
Since  that  time.  State  and  local  historical 
societies,  Interested  Individuals,  patriotic 
groups.  Civil  War  veterans  and  others, 
spurred  public  bodies  into  action  on  his- 
torical preservation.  In  1906,  the  Antiquities 
Act  was  signed,  bringing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment strongly  into  the  movement. 

It  was  not  until  1935,  however,  that  a 
unlfled  directive  was  given  to  one  public 
agency,  the  National  Park  Service,  to  seek  out 
our  most  important  historic  sites,  evaluate 
them  and  take  appropriate  action  to  pre- 
serve them.  This  was  the  Historic  Sites  Act 
which  stated:  "That  it  Is  hereby  declared 
that  It  is  a  national  policy  to  preserve  for 
public  use  historic  sites,  buildings,  and  ob- 
jects of  national  significance  for  the  inspira- 
tion and  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States." 

This  action  brought  two  related  activities 
into  being:  the  National  Survey  of  Historic 
Sites  and  Buildings,  and  the  Historic  Ameri- 
can Buildings  Survey.  Thus,  Uncle  Sam  be- 
gan to  systematically  study,  evaluate,  and 
sort  out  his  hist<u-ic  heritage.  Except  for 
the  period  aroimd  World  War  II,  the  work 
has  continued  ever  since  with  excellent 
results. 

The  Registry  of  National  Historic  Land- 
marks is  an  outgrowth  of  the  national  sva- 
vey.  Sites  selected  through  the  survey 
studies,  recommended  by  the  advisory  board, 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior as  having  exceptional  value  In  illus- 
trating and  commemorating  the  history  of 
the  United  States  are  eligible  for  the  Regis- 
try of  National  Historic  Landmarks.  The 
registry  Is  the  means  through  which  the 
Federal  Government  recognizes  sites  of  na- 
tional Importance  Irrespective  of  ownership. 
Such  sites  are  not  units  of  the  National  Park 
System.  The  registry  Identifies  these  Im- 
portant segments  of  Anierlcan  berltags  and 
brings  them  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 


can public.  The  owner,  if  he  wishes,  may  re- 
ceive free  of  eost  a  eertlAcate  and  plaque 
from  the  National  Park  Service  designating 
the  historic  property  as  a  national  land- 
mark. This  registry,  we  feel,  provides  en- 
couragement to  a  number  of  organizations 
and  Individuals  to  preserve  the  Nation's  his- 
toric and  archeologlcal  properties.  "Old 
West"  is  well  qualified  for  such  a  desig- 
nation. 

The  origin  of  Dickinson  College  goes  back 
to  the  very  roots  of  our  independence  as  a 
Nation,  the  institution  having  been  incorpo- 
rated by  Pennsylvania  in  September  1783. 
With  the  granting  of  the  charter,  the  trus- 
tees of  the  school  held  their  first  meeting  at 
the  Philadelphia  home  of  one  of  their  mem- 
bers, John  Dickinson,  president  of  the  Su- 
preme Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  from  this  illustrious  patriot,  the  "Pen- 
man of  the  Revolution,"  that  the  new  insti- 
tution took  Its  name.  Another  trustee  was 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  who,  first  and  foremost, 
is  recognized  as  the  founder  of  the  college. 

At  the  request  of  a  committee  charged  with 
obtaining  plans  for  a  new  building,  Hugh 
Henry  Brackenrldge,  Justice  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme  Court  and  a  noted  satiric 
author  of  the  time,  went  to  Philadelphia  and 
approached  the  architect,  Benjamin  H.  La- 
trobe, explaining  to  him  the  nature  of  the 
town,  the  college  site,  and  the  probable  funds 
available  for  the  new  construction.  Latrobe 
accepted  the  commission  and  In  the  middle 
of  May  1803  preliminary  drawings  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  architect,  accompanied  by  a 
long  letter  explaining  the  principles  and 
purpose  of  his  design  for  the  building.  The 
preliminary  plan,  two  drawings  of  which 
survive  In  the  collection  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, was  followed  by  the  working  drawings, 
now  lost.  Early  in  1804  work  on  the  building 
was  well  underway,  but  as  contributions 
lagged,  so  did  the  construction.  Although 
some  of  the  rooms  were  finished  in  1805,  not 
until  1821-32  was  West  College,  as  it  was 
called,  ready  for  full  occupancy. 

"Old  West,"  the  original  building  of  Dick- 
inson College,  has  been  described  as  "one  of 
the  most  distinguished,  and  certainly  the 
most  subtly  designed,  of  all  early  American 
college  structures,  for  its  distinction  is 
founded  not  on  ornament  but  on  solid  quali- 
ties of  functional  planning,  good  proportion, 
and  excellent  materials  beautifully  used." 

In  addition  to  Its  architectural  distinction. 
"Old  West"  is  a  notable  example  of  the  strug- 
gle to  provide  higher  education  for  the  youth 
of  the  Republic  in  the  generation  after  In- 
dependence. Of  this  aspect  of  "Old  West's" 
significance  It  lias  been  written :  "Perhaps  no 
other  building  today  can  lay  better  claim  to 
representing  the  courageous  pvupose  of  the 
men  who  committed  themselves,  in  spite  of 
great  difficulties,  to  providing  worthy  edu- 
cational Institutions,  In  America." 

With  the  presentation  of  this  plaque  and 
this  certificate  signed  by  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall,  "Old  West"  Is 
now  recognized  as  a  registered  national  his- 
toric landmark  because  this  distinguished 
building,  still  in  use,  has  been  classified  as 
of  exceptional  value  as  conunemorating  and 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

REMAKKS    MADE  BT    MX.    MAELAND    AT  FOUNDEXS 
DAT  AT  DICKINSON 

Mr.  Mart  .AND.  On  behalf  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege. I  accept  this  certificate  with  deep  ;^>- 
preclatlon  of  Its  significance.  I  am  sure  that 
national  recognition  of  the  Jewel  that  Is  ours 
will  stimulate  an  already  llmltiess  pride; 
cement  our  determination  to  preserve  It  In- 
violate, and  instill  in  generations  to  come  a 
regard  for  the  courage  and  convictions  of 
otxr  Founding  Fathers. 

Mr.  Beard,  we  do  indeed  appreciate  your 
representing  the  Park  Service  here  today. 
We  ask  you  to  convey  our  greetings  and  our 
appreciation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Dlrectcn:  of  the  Park  Service. 


<^ 
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EIXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or  mrw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1963 

Mr.  CAPIEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  as  we 
are  preparing  to  welcome  Maj  L.  Gor- 
don Cooper.  America's  man  about  the 
world,  to  the  Congress,  the  State  of  New 
York  Is  marking  Teacher  Appreciation 
Day.  I  am  certain  Major  Cooper  would 
credit  a  measure  of  his  success  to  the 
dedicated  men  and  women  who  taught 
him  the  lessons  he  exemplified  m  his  lat- 
est feat. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  I  will  introduce 
legislation  to  institute  a  National  Teach- 
ers  Hall  of  Honor.  Our  Nation  does 
all  too  little  to  hail  its  men  and  women 
of  merit  who  devote  their  lives  to  the 
foremost  task  of  preparing  our  students 
for  the  space  age.  On  the  other  hand 
we  are  quick  to  mark  and  prompt  to 
note  any  deficiency  In  education,  too 
often  laying  the  blame  on  the  teacher 
rather  than  our  own  neglect  of  interest. 

I  fully  realize  a  national  award  or 
symbol  is  no  substitute  for  the  adequate 
pay  and  other  incentives  necessary  to 
provide  good  teachers.  That  is  why  I  am 
also  pleased  to  sponsor.  In  addition  to 
other  school  bills,  the  quality  educa- 
tional   bill    H.R.    6013   to   increase   pro- 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thlrsday,  May  23,  19l>3 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Harry  Nelson.  Congregation 
Rodeph  Sholom.  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord  our  God.  how  excellent  is  Thy 
name  in  all  the  earth,  without  whom  no 
human  work  can  long  prosper.  We  be- 
seech Thee  to  bestow  upon  the  Members 
of  this  body  wisdom  and  courage,  equal 
to  their  responsibilities. 

We  acknowledge  with  gratitude  our 
glorious  achievements  in  exploring  Thy 
universe.  Help  us  now  to  widen  the 
horizons  of  our  hearts  to  encompass  all 
mankind  in  a  common  love. 

Grant  that  our  beloved  country  be  a 
mjghty  force  for  righteousness  among 
men.  ever  seeking  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate forms  of  freedom  and  justice  for 
all  its  citizens,  and  ever  advancing  the 
cause  of  democracy  and  i>eace  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  world.     Amen. 


flclency  of  teacher  training  for  teachers 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
public  and  private,  in  subject  matter 
areas  found  to  be  critically  below 
standard. 

On  this  Teacher  Appreciation  Day  I 
feel  we  should  look  to  positive  ways  to 
attract  and  maintain  the  best  possible 
teachers  in  our  schools.  The  national 
average  length  of  service  in  the  public 
system  is  about  10  years  In  a  business 
firm  a  personnel  system  which  lost  its 
trained  welders  and  salesmen  every  10 
years  would  be  bankrupt.  Our  schools 
will  fare  no  better.  Sound  busine.ss  in 
education  demands  at  least  these  con- 
crete steps: 

First.  Broader  recruitment  to  attract 
more  qualified  college  students  from  the 
upper  class  quadrants  I  have  never 
seen  a  recruiting  poster  to  attract  career 
teachers  pointing  up  a  chance  to  see  the 
world  or  learn  a  skill  or  probe  in  space — 
things  we  cannot  do  without  good  teach- 
ers. 

Second.  Search  out  unused  manpower 
re^iources  for  intensive  training  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  Instruction  In 
these  principal  areas.  First,  amonc 
young  mothers  who  either  have  teacher 
experience  or  potential  skill  by  giving 
them  adequate  care,  stipends,  and  facili- 
ties to  maintain  their  children  during 
the  class  day  Secondly,  seek  ways  to 
bring  the  disappearing  male  back  to  the 
classroom.  There  is  nothing  like  a 
man— as  a  symbol  of  authority  at  the 
head  of  the  class,  especially  In  second- 
ary schools.  I  mean  no  offense  to  the 
ladies — but  if  It  is  nice  to  have  a  man 
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around  the  house  It  Is  just  as  fine  to 
have  a  few  men  around  the  school.  On 
todays  scale  of  pay  a  father  of  three 
children  must  leave  the  teaching  profes- 
sion to  get  the  Income  to  educate  his  own 
children.  More  pay  for  dads  and  less 
educational  doo-dads  will  yield  divi- 
dends. A  family  cost  of  living  Increment 
would  be  one  approach  if  we  cannot 
sell  the  professionals  on  merit  pay. 

Third  Promote  teacher  status  among 
those  who  desire  ways  to  achieve  equal- 
ity. The  civil  ser\'lce  system  has  done 
much  more  than  any  other  single  factor 
to  promote  racial  equality  in  employ- 
ment. Classroom  .service  should  have 
the  same  effect  While  we  are  about 
the  business  of  integration  in  our 
schools  I  feel  we  need  to  develop  teach- 
ing strength  to  a  far  greater  degree 
among  racial  minorities  and  Spanish- 
speaking  groups 

Finally,  good  professional  teachers 
must  be  paid  as  sood  professionals  and 
demean  themselves  as  professional  per- 
sons. I  find  it  almost  profane  that 
teachers  deem  It  nece.ssary  and  may  find 
it  necessary  to  strike  against  the  com- 
munity, themselves,  and  their  pupils 
There  must  be  a  way  for  the  worlds 
richest  Nation,  for  the  sake  of  Its  own 
dignity,  to  pay  our  teachers  In  every 
school,  public  and  private,  an  income  in 
keeping  with  the  value  we  place  on  the 
lives  of  our  children  On  this  Teachers' 
Appreciation  Day  If  we  want  our  chil- 
dren taught  like  teachers'  pets  we  had 
better  be  prepared  to  give  good  clas.s- 
room  teachers  a  pat— in  the  ixx-ketbook. 
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ment  of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title : 

S.  386  An  act  to  consoUdate  Vlcksburg 
National  Military  Parle  to  provide  for  certain 
adjustmenta  neccMltated  by  the  Inatallatlon 
of  a  park  tour  road,  and  for  other  purposes 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday.  May  21,  1963.  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message   from   the  Senate  by  Mr. 

McGown,   one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 


HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  next  Sunday.  May  26.  Is  the 
birthday  of  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished and  beloved  colleagues,  the  Hon- 
orable Francis  E.  Walter  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I  know  I  speak  for  every  Member  of 
the  House  when  I  say  we  all  regret  that 
he  cannot  be  with  us  today  so  that  we 
might  extend  our  birthday  wishes  to  him 
in  person. 

"Tad"  Walter  is  one  of  the  ablest  men 
I  have  ever  served  with.  He  is  able  and 
effective  in  everything  that  he  under- 
takes. His  brilliant  and  penetrating 
mind,  his  instinctive  capacity  for  lead- 
ership, his  thoroughness  as  a  legislative 
student,  his  firmness  and  fairness  as  a 
presiding  officer,  his  ability  to  work  with 
other  men  and  to  get  other  men  to  work 


together,  his  quiet,  deeply  felt  patriot- 
ism— these  are  but  a  few  of  the  qualities 
that  have  made  "Tad"  Walter  a  big 
name  and  a  big  figure  In  this  House  of 
Representatives  for  so  many  years. 

He  has  enjoyed  a  fascinating  and 
varied  career  as  a  baseball  player,  a 
criminal  lawyer,  a  corporate  attorney, 
a  local  official,  and  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  more  than 
30  years  He  has  been  outstanding  in 
each  of  these  capacities. 

Because  he  waa  doing  his  duty  to  his 
country  courageously  and  effectively, 
"Tad"  Walter  in  recent  years  has  been 
subjected  to  ruthless  and  unprincipled 
abuse.  He  not  only  has  received  un- 
bridled abuse  from  the  enemies  of  our 
country  and  their  sympathizers,  but  also 
from  many  unthinking  people  who  be- 
rated an  effective  public  official  because 
they  did  not  know  the  facts  and  did  not 
understand  what  he  was  trying  to  do 
All  this  abu.se  "Tad"  Walter  has  borne 
as  a  stalwart  soldier  of  democracy.  The 
bitterness  of  these  attacks  has  never  for 
one  moment  swayed  him  from  moving 
straight  ahead  to  do  his  duty  as  he  saw 
it  Our  country  Is  stronger,  more  se- 
cure, and  more  alert  because  of  his  long, 
continued  personal  efforts  to  unmask 
those  who  conspire  against  oixr  future 
as  a  free  nation. 

Moreover,  the  public  has  never  given 
proper  recognlUon  to  "Tad"  Walter's 
deeply  felt  humanitarian  efforts  to  help 
the  poor,  the  weak,  the  homeless,  who. 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  found 


their  lives  shattered  by  war  and  dictator- 
ship. It  was  "Tad"  Walt««  who  con- 
ceived and  put  through  the  Concress  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act.  the  first  legisla- 
tion which  opened  our  doors  to  420.000 
displaced  persons  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  their  homes  by  World  War  U.  It 
was  "Tad"  Walter  who  first  oflered  leg- 
islation setting  up  the  intergovernmen- 
tal Committee  for  Euix>pean  Migration, 
which  helped  millions  of  war  victims  to 
find  new  homes  all  over  the  world.  As 
the  coauthor  of  the  Walter-McCarran 
Act,  he  led  the  way  to  this  Nation  hav- 
ing a  more  liberal  immigration  policy. 
Visiting  the  Hungarian  border  at  the 
time  of  their  bloody  uprLsing.  he  saw 
refugees  shot  to  death  before  his  eyes. 
He  responded  with  legislation  to  admit 
thousands  of  these  terrified  refugees  to 
permanent  homes  In  this  country'. 

I  wish  I  knew  how  many  thousand  pri- 
vate Immigration  bills  this  good  man  has 
helped  to  become  law,  providing  entry 
into  this  country  of  individuals  from  all 
over  the  earth.  I  doubt  that  any  man 
in  this  Congress,  or  in  any  other  Con- 
gress, has  ever  personally  touched  with 
a  helping  hand  more  Individual  human 
lives. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  to  have 
friends  you  must  be  a  friend.  The  fact 
that  "Tad"  Walter  is  almost  universally 
popular  In  this  House  and  that  he  re- 
mains popular  even  with  those  who  sel- 
dom agree  with  him  politically  is  proof 
enough  that  "Tad"  Walter  has  truly 
been  a  friend  to  all  his  colleagues.  I  siis- 
pect  there  are  few  Memt>ers  of  this  House 
to  whom  "Tad"  Walter  has  not  extended 
a  helping  hand  on  Immigration  bills,  on 
patronage  matters.  In  campaigns  for  re- 
election, and  In  countless  personal  cases. 
Firm  and  determined  In  what  he  l>elieves 
is  right.  "Tad"  Walter  has  always  given 
his  colleagues  full  right  to  dl.sagree  with 
him.  without  straining  r>ersonal  friend- 
ship. 

I  well  remember  the  magnificent  skill 
and  impartiality  with  which  he  presided 
over  the  heated  debate  on  the  last  civil 
rights  bill  and  I  can  remember  as  If  It 
were  yesterday  that  when  he  completed 
his  duties  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  the  House  broke  Into  a 
thunderous  ovation  in  which  both  the 
opponents  and  proponents  of  the  legisla- 
tion joined  with  great  enthusiasm  and 
admiration.  It  was  our  way  of  acknowl- 
edging a  masterful  job  by  a  masterful 
man. 

Many  of  us  will  agree  that  the  late 
Speaker.  Sam  Rayburn.  was  one  of  the 
shrewdest  judges  of  men  that  we  have 
ever  known  and  we  all  recall  that  from 
the  time  he  came  to  the  Congress  until 
Mr.  Rayburn's  death,  "Tad"  Walter  en- 
joyed his  unlimited  confidence  and 
friendship.  We  also  remember  that  It 
was  Speaker  Rayburn  himself  who  called 
upon  "Tad"  Walter  to  take  over  the  dif- 
ficult job  as  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  a  job 
"Tad"  did  not  want  and  which  he  knew 
would  bring  down  upon  him  unlimited 
personal  abuse.  But  we  remember  that 
"Tad"  Walter  responded  like  the  good 
soldier  he  has  always  been.  He  accepted 
the  responsibility  that  was  offered  and 
he  has  never  flinched  from  doing  his 
duty. 


So  I  want  to  say  to  oar  sreat  friend 
tiiat  we  wish  him  everythinc  good  on  his 
birthday  And  eveiT  day  of  the  year  and 
we  hope  for  the  Improvement  of  his 
health  and  his  q>«edy  return  to  this 
Chamber.  On  this  birthday,  as  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  American 
people,  we  want  to  express  on  behalf  of 
those  people,  their  heartfelt  thanks  to 
a  gallant  warrior  and  a  noble  public 
servant.  Francis  E.  Walter  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hap- 
py that  the  distinguished  majority  whip 
has  taken  this  time  for  this  purpose.  I 
join  him  in  extending  warm  congratula- 
tions and  good  wishes  for  a  ht^py  day 
on  May  26  to  our  beloved  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  "Tad"  Walttr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  years  ago  I  had  oc- 
casion to  speak  In  the  congressional  dis- 
trict represented  by  Congressman  Wal- 
ter. While  there,  I  discovered  that  his 
constituents  hold  him  in  real  esteem  and 
affection  equaled  only  by  that  which  he 
enjoys  in  this  House.  It  would  be  passing 
strange,  of  course,  if  a  man  of  "Tad" 
Walter's  brilliant  intellect,  great  spirit, 
and  dedicated  patriotism  wei^e  not  re- 
vered by  the  people  who  sent  him  to  Con- 
gress for  more  than  three  decades.  It 
was.  nevertheless,  an  impressive  demon- 
stration of  recognition  accorded  a  great 
Congressman  and  great  American  by  the 
people  of  his  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "Tad"  Walter  has  given 
outstandmg  representation  to  his  people 
and  outstanding  service  to  the  House 
and  the  Nation.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
he  has  borne  grave  and  unusually  diffi- 
cult responsibilities  and  has  discharged 
these  duties  in  a  manner  which  has  won 
him  recognition  as  the  most  important 
sentinel  In  the  Internal  security  system 
of  our  country.  A  brilliant  lawyer.  Con- 
gressman Walter  has  authored  several 
of  the  most  monumental  landmarks  of 
statutory  law,  among  them  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedures  Act.  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1950.  and  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  of  1950. 

Mr.  Speaker,  birthdays  are  apt  to 
make  us  look  back  to  see  what  we  have 
accomplished  during  the  years.  When 
"Tad"  Walter  reviews  the  past  years,  he 
is  entitled  to  feel  justifiable  satisfaction. 
His  rare  talents,  his  great  courage  and 
dedication  have  combined  to  make  him 
an  outstanding  legislator,  a  great  and 
admii-ed  citizen  and  statesman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  and  other  colleagues 
in  wishing  him  many  happy  returns  of 
the  day. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  on  this  occasion  to  take  a  little 
time  out  to  pay  this  richly  deserved 
tribute  to  a  truly  great  public  servant, 
this  being  the  occasion  of  his  forthcom- 
ing birthday  anniversary. 


Mr.  S[>eaker.  it  has  been  my  great 
pleasure  to  have  known  and  worlced  with 
•Tad"  Waltkr  for  nearly  30  years. 

His  career  in  the  Congress  almost  par- 
allels mine  «s  f  ar  as  length  of  service  Is 
concerned.  And  we  have  been  friends 
from  the  start. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  reward- 
ing aspects  of  coming  to  this  body  lies  in 
the  fact  that  while  we  may  get  here  as 
advocates  of  different  political  philoso- 
phies, respect  and  admiration  for  a  col- 
league know  no  party  boundaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  every  reason  to 
think  that  "Tad"  Walter  likes  me  as 
Charlie  Halleck.  I  can  assure  every- 
one here  that  I  have  an  abiding  affection 
for  him  as  "Tad"  Walter,  a  kind,  under- 
standing, thoughtful,  accommodating 
fellow  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  purely  per- 
sonal reasons  why  I  like  "Tad"  Walter. 
I  feel  sure  they  are  shared  by  every 
Member  of  the  House  who  has  been  for- 
timate  enough  to  know  him  more  than 
Just  casually.  But  I  also  hold  "Tad" 
Walter  in  highest  esteem  for  his  loyalty 
to  ideals,  for  his  refusal  to  compromise 
with  something  less  than  honest  con- 
viction. 

To  me  the  name  'Tad"  Walter  is 
synonymous  with  a  sturdy  belief  in 
Americanism.  Through  the  years  he  has 
fought  courageously  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect his  beloved  country  against  forces 
which  seek  to  undermine  our  way  of  life. 
He  has  been  a  jealous  steward  of  our  im- 
mortal Constitution.  And  in  that 
stewardship  he  has  endured  the  rebukes 
of  those  who  see  in  him  a  man  starkling 
between  them  and  their  own  designs. 

Let  me  say  one  more  thing:  Nearing 
three  score  and  ten— and  I  realize  he  will 
be  a  yoimg  69  next  Sunday— "Tad" 
Walter  has  already  contributed  more 
than  most  of  us  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country  he  holds  so  dear. 

My  wish  to  him  on  this  anniversary  is 
that  the  Lord  will  grant  him  many  more 
years  to  carry  on  with  his  dedicated  ef- 
forts to  keep  America  the  kind  of  coun- 
try all  of  us  want  it  to  be. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distingruished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Peighan]. 

Mr.  PEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague  and  friend,  Francis  Walter, 
will  observe  his  69th  birthday  in  but  a 
few  days  hence  and  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  wishing  him  good  tidings  and 
happiness. 

We  are  saddened  that  "Tad"  is  not  able 
to  be  with  us  so  that  we  can  present  our 
good  wishes  to  him  in  person.  All  of  us 
hope  it  is  Gods  will  that  he  will  be  back 
with  us  soon.  We  miss  him  as  an  able 
and  dedicated  colleagrue.  We  miss  him 
as  a  friend.  Francis  Walter  is  not  an 
ordinary  man  and  that  fact  makes  his 
absence  from  our  ranks  felt  more  keenly 
and  de^ly. 

"Tad"  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  a 
born  fighter  and  natural  leiader.  Those 
talents  have  been  ably  demonstrated  in 
this  House,  in  the  work  of  the  many  com- 
mittees he  chairs  and  in  the  great  arena 
of  puj^lic  issues.  He  has  weathered  the 
tests  out  of  which  great  men  emerge  as 
lead»^,  respected  and  esteemed  by  their 
fellow  men. 
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When  I  think  about  "Tad"  Waltm's  30 
years  erf  devoted  service  in  this  body  I 
am  reminded  of  the  admonition  of  St. 
Augoistine.  an  early  teacher  of  the 
Christian  church.  St.  Augustine  In- 
spired his  band  of  followers  with  thia 
rule  of  conduct:  "The  crown  of  victory 
shall  be  won  only  by  those  who  enter 
the  fray."  "Tad"  Walter  entered  the 
fray  of  life  with  spirit,  vigor,  determina- 
tion, and  purpose.  He  knows  the  mean- 
ing of  the  crown  of  victory  and  he  has 
striven  to  win  victory  for  those  things 
that  have  meaning  well  beyond  the 
passing  stniggles  of  the  moment. 

"Tad"  Is  now  engaged  in  a  struggle  to 
regain  his  health.  The  spirit  of  the  true 
warrior  burns  brightly  in  his  breast.  I 
hope  and  pray  that  he  will  emerge 
victorious. 

Happy  birthday.  Francis. 
Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  whip,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  ArendsI. 
Mr.  AREND8.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Walter  1.  affectionately 
known  to  us  as  "Tad."  has  many  well- 
wishers  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  With 
our  birthday  greetings  to  him  goes  our 
fervent  prayers  for  him.  We  have 
missed  him  greatly.  We  wish  he  could 
be  here  today  that  we  could  extend  our 
hand  across  the  center  aisle  to  this  great 
American. 

"Tad"  is  a  partisan,  and  we  respect 
him  for  his  loyalty  to  his  political  party. 
At  the  same  time,  he  has  exercised  in- 
dependent judgment  when  he  has  felt 
that  the  issue  transcended  any  political 
considerations.  Tad"  is  one  of  those 
rare  individuals  who  leads  and  not  simply 
follows.  He  was  bom  to  lead.  What 
,  he  has  had  to  say  he  said  with  clarity, 
with  emphasis  of  conviction  and  with 
persuasion. 

"Tad"  came  to  Congress  2  years  be- 
fore I  did.  Over  these  many  years  we 
have  been  political  adversaries,  and  we 
have  been  personal  friends.  I  cherish 
his  friendship. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  my  sincerest 
birthday  greetings  to  my  friend  "Tad." 
I  hold  for  him  the  deepest  affection  and 
the  greatest  respect.  I  wish  for  him  the 
very  best. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distlngiilshed  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  [Mr.  Celler]  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  none  of 
us  can  help  but  wish  that  Pr.ancis  Wal- 
ter were  present  today  so  that  he  could 
see  and  hear  for  himself  the  Members  of 
the  House  express  their  esteem  and  af- 
fection for  him  on  the  occasion  of  his 
89th  birthday.  It  is  right  and  just  that 
we  say  "happy  birthday"  to  him  in  this 
Chamber  over  which  he  has  presided 
with  the  greatest  of  parliamentary  skill 
on  just  such  occasions  which  called  for 
the  mental  agility,  wit  and  precision 
together  with  the  knowledge  of  the  legis- 
lation before  us.  Such  skill  is  not  acci- 
dental. It  is  bom  out  of  study,  knowl- 
edge, and  sharpened  by  intelligence.  I 
have  watched  the  exercise  of  this  skill  at 
close  range  when,  as  ranking  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  he  could 
and  did  win  approval  of  bills  he  pre 
sented  to  the  full  committee. 


It  Is  disheartening,  though,  to  speak  of 
him  while  he  la  laid  tow  In  the  hospital. 
We  all  fervently  hope  for  his  recovery 
and  that  he  will  aoon  be  restored  to  us. 

Our  affectionate  regards  and  words  of 
good  will  go  forth  from  these  Halls  like 
the  peal  of  a  great  organ  and  may  he 
cheerfvilly  respond. 

We  do  indeed  remember  his  69th  birth- 
day. I  know  and  he  knows  that  growing 
old  is  just  becoming  more  like  oneself 
each  day  We  bestow  upon  him  the 
greatest  gift  of  all — our  genuine  friend- 
ship 

We  await  eagerly  his  return  to  this 
Chamber  so  that  we  can  say  to  him.  face 
to  face,  what  we  say  on  the  floor  today — 
"Happy  birthday.  Francis." 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr.  BOGOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  came 
here  more  than  14  years  ago  "Tad"  Wal- 
ter had  already  been  here  much  longer 
than  that.  He  had  found  time  then  and 
through  the  years  many,  many  times  to 
be  helpful  to  me.  to  give  me  advice,  to 
give  me  encouragement  and.  more  than 
that,  to  help  me  with  bills  and  in  other 
ways. 

I  was  out  the  other  day  to  the  hospital 
to  see  him.  I  want  to  tell  the  member- 
ship that  although  he  is  physically  ill  his 
great  spirit  and  his  great  mentality  are 
still  as  keen  as  they  ever  were.  He  as- 
sured me  and  I  reassured  him  that  if  it 
is  the  will  of  God  he  will  come  back  to 
this  Chamber  and  he  will  soon  be  sitting 
in  his  accustomed  seat.  The  last  thing 
he  said  to  me  as  I  came  out  of  the  room 
was.  Tell  everybody  on  the  Hill  how 
much  I  miss  them."  I  think  it  is  the 
hope  of  all  of  us  that  he  not  only  have 
a  happy  69th  birthday  but  that  he  will 
be  spared  to  come  back  and  join  the  col- 
leagues whom  he  respects  so  much  and 
the  House  that  he  loves  so  well. 

Mr.  WILLIS  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  1  Mr   Willis]. 

Mr.  WILLIS  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  have 
been  in  close  association  with  Congress- 
man Francis  Walter  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  15  years  «md 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  for  8  years.  This 
has  been  a  rare  opportunity  to  learn 
parhamentary  law  and  the  art  of  legis- 
lation. Tad"  Walter  is  the  moat 
talented  and  effective  legislator  I  have 
ever  come  in  contact  with. 

The  late  and  great  Sam  Raybum  used 
to  say  that  a  good  judgment  is  man's 
greatest  characteristic.  He  reserved  that 
characterization  for  a  select  few  and 
"Tad"  Walter  was  one  of  them  But 
more  than  that,  Mr  Speaker.  "Tad" 
Walter  is  one  of  the  most  courageous 
and  fearless  men  I  have  ever  met.  I 
have  never  know  him  to  run  away  from 
an  issue  or  to  run  out  on  a  friend 

I  have  a  great  honor  to  count  myself 
as  his  friend  and  I  regard  that  as  one  of 
my  richest  possessions. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  in  these  felici- 
tations to  him  on  this  occasion  and 
simply  say.  "Happy  birthday.  Tad"." 
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Mr.  JOHAN8EN.  Mr.  Speaker  wm 
the  gentleman  yield?  ' 

Mr.  BOGOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  count 
it  a  high  privilege.  Indeed,  to  Join  m 
these  birthday  greetings  In  tribute  to  our 
distinguished  colleague  [Mr.  Walter!  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  regard  myself  partlcu- 
larly  fortunate  to  have  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Hoase  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities and  to  serve  now  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  under 
his  very  able  and  distinguished  chair- 
manship. 

I  join  in  all  the  good  wishes  and  all 
the  tributes  that  are  paid  to  him.    There 
is  nothing  I  can  add  except  to  recall  an 
incident  that  will  always  remain  vivid 
with  me.    I  think  it  was  early  this  year 
that  we  had  been  testifying  before  the 
House   Administration   Committee,   and 
on   the   way   back   through   the  Capitol 
Mr.  Walter   said  to  the   group.  "Come 
with  me  a  minute.    I  want  to  show  you 
something."     He  took  us  into  Statuary 
Hall  and  pointed  out  the  statue  of  the 
first  Speaker  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,   Frederick     A.     Muhlenberg 
from  Mr.  Walter's  own  great  State  of 
Pennsylvania.     He  directed  our  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Muhlenburg— this 
was  immediately  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolutionary    War— was   garbed    as  a 
clergyman  and  beneath  It  wore  the  uni- 
form of  a  major  general.     Mr.  Walter 
recalled    the    dramatic    moment    when 
Muhlenburg  having  preached  a  sermon 
urging  the  Colonies  to  rally  to  the  cause 
of   Independence   dramatically   removed 
his  clerical  garb  and  revealed  the  uni- 
form of  a  major  general  and  went  from 
that  church  on  that  occasion  to  service 
In  the  field.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     [Mr. 
Walter]  as  a  great  soldier  for  America 
without  uniform. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  J  yield  to^ 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCuL- 
LocHl.  the  distinguished  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  many  colieagues  in 
wishing  Francis  E.  Walter— "Tad" 
Walter— a  happy  birthday.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves  with  Francis  Walter  since  the 
first  day  I  came  to  the  House,  more  than 
15  years  ago.  In  that  time  I  have 
learned  many  fine  things  about  'Tad" 
Walter  and  his  outstanding  ability.  He 
Is  recognized  and  accepted  as  the  con- 
gressional authority  on  Immigration  and 
naturalization  and  he  probably  knows 
more  about  that  subject  than  any  man 
In  America. 

In  addition,  his  legislative  service  In 
other  fields  has  always  been  courageous, 
resourceful,  and  effective. 

He  has  contributed  much  to  this 
country.  On  his  birthday,  and  every 
day  we  wish  for  him  a  speedy  and  com- 
plete recovery  and  that  he  will  come 
back  to  help  us  in  these  difficult  times. 

Francis,  you  have  my  very  best  wishes 
for  as  many  more  happy  birthdays  as 
you  may  desire. 
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Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Green]. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  allotted  time  to  honor 
the  natal  anniversary  of  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
Honorable  Francis  E.  Walter,  we  meet 
on  a  note  of  sadness  that  his  absence 
from  this  Chamber  evokes  upon  all  of  us. 
During  his  many  years  of  service  In 
this  House,  he  has  made  thousands  of 
friends  among  the  past  and  present 
membership.  His  good  counsel  and  sage 
advice  have  left  an  indelible  impression 
on  the  old  as  well  as  the  new.  His  cour- 
age and  fortitude  have  made  him  a  rec- 
ognized leader  in  the  affairs  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  problems  confronting  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Therefore,  on  this  day.  it  becomes  my 
privilep;e  on  behalf  of  all  Pennsylvanians 
to  salute  FRANCIS  Walter  as  an  able 
statesman  and  a  great  patriot  In  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country.  We  wish  him  well  in 
the  years  ahead,  and  pray  for  his  speedy 
recovery. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff]. 
Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  raised  in  birthday 
greetings  to  and  in  personal  praise  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walter].  As  the  ranking 
minority  member,  I  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  under  his  chairmanship  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization of  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Never  has  any  chairman  of 
any  committee  or  any  subcommittee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  enjoyed 
more  universal  and  more  unreserved  re- 
spect among  the  members  of  his 
committee. 

When  we  refer  to  him  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  we  intend  more 
than  an  idle  formal  expression,  for  he 
is  in  truth  a  gentlpman  in  every  sense 
which  that  word  denotes.  As  gentle- 
manly and  as  genteel  as  he  is.  he  is  not 
wanting  in  that  quality  of  firmness, 
without  which  no  gentleman  can  be  a 
true  man.  That  quality  of  firmness, 
born  of  deep  dedication  to  principle  and 
courage  of  conviction,  has  enabled  him 
to  stand  steadfastly  when  the  storms  of 
controver.sy  would  have  dislodged  a  lesser 
man. 

Congressman  Walter  was  not  only  the 
sponsor  and  the  patron  but  the  principal 
architect  of  the  Walter-McCarran  Act, 
which  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  most  generous  immigration  and  nat- 
uralization statute  on  the  books  of  any 
modern  nation  of  the  world.  He  was  also 
the  moving  force  in  the  establishment  of 
the  International  Committee  on  Euro- 
pean Migration,  which  has  resettled 
countless  thousands  of  displaced  persons, 
the  hapless  victims  of  tyranny  and  per- 
secution. 

Perhaps  no  man  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  touched  more  lives  in  more 
remote  and  isolated  areas  of  the  world 
in  a  more  benevolent  way  than  has  the 
pentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  "Tad" 
Walter. 

I  trust  and  pray  he  will  soon  be  re- 
-stored  to  vigorous  health  in  order  that 
he  may  rejoin  his  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Rodino]. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
others  who  have  preceded  me,  and  those 
who  may  follow,  I  wish  to  join  in  the 
sentiments  being  expressed  today  on  the 
occasion  of  another  milestone  in  the  life 
of  our  good  friend  and  esteemed  col- 
league— the  Honorable  Francis  Walter, 
who  this  coming  Tuesday  will  observe 
another  birthday. 

Mine  is  a  simple  and  heartfelt  wish  for 
him — the  fulfillment  of  the  hope  and 
prayer  he  personally  expressed  the  other 
day — that  he  will  soon  rejoin  us — to 
continue  in  the  great  and  dedicated  work 
as  a  distinguished  servant  of  the  people 
and  of  our  country. 

And,  I  would  like  to  add  a  little  com- 
mentary which  is  fitting  at  this  time. 
Having  just  returned  from  Geneva 
where  I  attended  the  Conference  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Euro- 
pean Migration,  an  instrument  of  Mr. 
Walter's  contention — and  a  lasting 
monument  to  his  humanity.  I  carry  to 
"Tad,"  the  personal  expression  of  high 
esteem  and  warm  friendship  of  the  many 
delegates  and  officials  represented  at 
this  international  conference.  It  was 
gratifying  and  reassuring  as  well  as  In- 
spiring and  heartwarming  to  learn  of 
their  great  respect  and  admiration  for 
our  friend  and  colleague,  'Tad" — as  the 
delegates  spoke  on  the  Council  floor. 
They  told  of  their  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
for  his  monumental  and  lasting  con- 
tribution to  this  great  project  of  human- 
ity. 

I  know  that  they— the  many  friends 
from  across  the  seats  would  want  to  join 
us  in  extending  their  greetings — with 
their  hands  full  of  friendship  and  good 
wishes — even  as  we  do  now. 

May  the  good  God  of  all  of  us  give  you 
many  more  happy  birthdays. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  IMr.  Bruce]. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee which  is  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
in  paying  a  very  brief  tribute  on  this 
69th  birthday  salute  to  a  great  man. 

We  recognize  him  as  a  combination  of 
all  the  things  that  so  many  of  us  would 
like  to  be — a  statesman,  man  of  honor, 
man  of  integrity,  a  politician  in  the  very 
best  sense  of  the  word;  and  to  sum  it 
up.  I  think  express  the  hope  that  the 
good  Lord  in  His  infinite  wisdom  will 
bring  back  good  health  to  Francis 
Walter,  so  that  he  may  rejoin  us  in  the 
great  work  he  has  done. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, may  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  con- 
gratulating our  esteemed  Member,  the 
Honorable  Francis  E.  Walter,  in  wish- 
ing him  well  on  his  birthday.  Mr.  Wal- 
ter has  been  the  guiding  influence  in  the 
adoption  of  many  important  pieces  of 
legislation  throughout  the  years  he  has 
been  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
serve  with  him  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  and  this  afforded 
me  an  opportunity  to  observe  his  under- 


standing of  proposed  legislation  and  the 
ultimate  effect  when  enacted  into  law. 
He  has  been  honest  and  sincere  in  his 
endeavors  and  that  has  made  us  appreci- 
ate his  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation.  It  is  the  hope  and  prayers 
of  all  of  us  that  he  will  have  a  speedy 
recovery  and  can  soon  rejoin  us  in  help- 
ing to  solve  the  many  problems  of  the 
Nation. 

Happy  birthday,  "Tad." 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the     gentleman     from     Virginia     [Mr. 

TXTCK]. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  BoGGS]  in  extending  felicitations 
and  good  wishes  to  our  able  smd  beloved 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  the  Hon- 
orable Francis  E.  Walter,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  impending  birthday.  I  have 
served  since  January  1955  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
on  which  committee  he  is  the  ranking 
member.  I  have  served  since  January 
1958  on  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  during  all  of  which  time  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  been 
chairman.  In  other  respects  also  I  have 
been  drawn  into  close  association  with 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Rep- 
resentative Walter,  and  I  regard  him 
as  one  of  the  ablest  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle  during  the  10  years  which  I 
have  served  in  this  body.  He  is  impar- 
tial and  fair  in  all  of  his  dealings  with 
his  colleagues  and  others.  The  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  Francis  Wal- 
ter, is  thoroughly  established  in  the  con- 
fidence and  in  the  esteem  of  all  who 
know  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  compensating 
feature  of  our  service  in  the  Congress  is 
to  be  brought  in  close  cooperation  with 
so  many  outstanding  Americans.  It  is 
stimulating  to  be  able  to  count  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  Francis 
Walter,  as  one  of  our  colleagues  and  to 
realize  that  we  are  privileged  to  serve 
with  one  who  has  done  so  much  to  en- 
hance the  betterment  and  the  welfare 
of  our  country  and  who  is  endowed  with 
such  sterling  qualities  of  character.  I 
wish  our  colleague  many  happy  returns 
on  the  occasion  of  his  birthday,  which 
we  are  glad  to  remember  and  at  the  same 
time  to  express  the  hope  that  he  may 
witness  and  experience  many  more  such 
happy  events. 

I  am  sure  we  are  all  concerned  over 
the  prolonged  illness  of  our  colleague.  I 
fervently  hope  that  he  may  have  a  full 
recovery.  I  prefer  to  embrace  a  sanguine 
philosophy:  it  is  much  better  to  Uve  in 
hope  than  to  live  in  despair. 

I  prize  and  appreciate  the  friendship 
of  so  fine  a  colleague  as  Francis  E. 
Walter. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Kunkel  ] . 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  the  first  day  back  in  1939  when  I 
was  sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  "Tad"  Walter  has 
been  one  of  my  best  friends.  He  helped 
me  on  many  occasions  with  advice  and 
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suggestions.  In  many  instances  we  have 
cooperated  together  in  problems  relating 
to  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
Is  a  privilege  and  honor  for  me  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his 
69th  birthday. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  mention 
the  many,  many  honors  which  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Democratic  Party  have 
conferred  on  Pr.\ncis  E.  Walter.  Others 
will  bring  many  of  these  to  the  attention 
of  the  membership. 

Back  in  1947.  I  was  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aid.  generally  known 
as  the  Herter  Committee.  Our  mission 
was  to  secure  the  general  financial  pic- 
ture of  the  postwar  world,  partlculjwly 
Europe,  and,  more  specifically,  to  study 
what  could  be  done  in  the  British  Isles 
to  help  the  British  to  recover  from  the 
colossal  damage  done  by  the  war.  In- 
cidentally, there  were  only  two  of  us  on 
this  subcommittee,  "Tad"  Walter  and 
myself.  And  this  Is  one  congressional 
committee  about  whose  action  I  have 
never  heard  a  word  of  criticism,  and  a 
great  deal  of  praise.  It  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  Marshall  plan,  subsequently 
so  effective  in  the  restoration  of  Europe. 
During  the  past  few  years  we  have  been 
watching  the  fruition  of  the  work  of  that 
committee. 

It  was  strange  that  two  Pennsylvanlans 
should  have  had  this  important  role  to 
play. 

We  shared  the  same  room  for  the  en- 
tire duration  of  the  voyage  by  ship  to 
and  from  Europe  and  during  our  stay  in 
London  and  Manchester.  When  It  came 
to  writing  ovir  report  and  recommenda- 
tions, we  had  no  disagreements  and  were 
able  to  file  a  unanimous  report.  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  write  it  and  to  discuss 
these  complex  problems  with  such  a  dis- 
cerning mind  and  keen  brain  as  that  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Even  today  the  report  Is  really 
worth  reading. 

We  never  had  any  disagreements.    We 
had  a  lot  of  fixn  because  "Tad"  Waltie 
has  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  a  mar- 
velously    friendly    disposition,    as    you 
know     While  the  work  was  hard,  every 
minute  was  enjoyable  because  we  both 
felt  we  were  getting  some  of  the  tm- 
swers.     We     both     liked     the     English 
people    very    much.     We    made    many 
friends.    They  seemed  to  like  us.     We 
both  always  felt  that  we  had  done  a  real 
good  public  relations  Job  as  well  as  hav- 
ing made  an  Intelligent  and  worthwhile 
study.     I  know  of  no  one  who  could  have 
done  this  better  than  "Tad,"  looking  at 
it  from  every  standpoint.     This  was  the 
high  point  of  my  career  In  Congress,  and 
I  am  sure  "Tad"  rates  it  high  on  the  list 
of  his  many  acliievements  and  honors. 
More  recently,  we  have  been  cooperat- 
ing, both  last  Congress  and  again  this 
year,  in  securing  the  passage  of  H  Jl.  824, 
granting    a    charter    to    the     National 
Science    Pair    International.     My    con- 
tribution was  extremely  small.     "Tad's" 
was  extremely  large.     But  it  was  always 
a  pleasxire  to  work  with  him. 

Frankly,  my  honest  and  considered 
judgment,  formed  over  a  period  of  many 
years,  is  that  Francis  Waltrh  is  one  of 
the  most  capable  men  who  has  ever 
served  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 


States.  He  has  made  a  record  which 
few  will  equal  and.  of  course,  he  has 
been  outstanding  in  other  fields  than 
tliat  of  his  work  In  Congress  even  though 
the  latter  has  been  his  major  achieve- 
ment. I  am  sure  I  know  whereof  I 
speak. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Boccsl.  and  the  many 
others  who  have  spoken  of  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  fMr. 
Walter),  in  the  hope  that  he  will  soon 
be  back  with  us  with  his  health  recov- 
ered, and  wish  him  every  good  blessing 
on  this  69th  birthday. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sunday.  May  23.  is  the  birthday  of  my 
dear  friend.  Congressman  Francis  E. 
Walter.  It  is  with  admiration  and  in  the 
spirit  of  kind  remembrance  that  I  extend 
to  him  my  personal  greetings. 

I  think  this  legLslative  body  should  be 
congratulated  because  Francis  Waltrr 
is  our  colleague.  I  had  been  a  Member  of 
Congress  for  4  years  when  he  first  came 
as  a  Representative  from  Pennsylvania. 
Through  the  years,  from  the  opening 
date  of  the  73d  Congress  on  March  4. 
1933.  grew  a  warm  personal  friendship 
which  I  deeply  cherish. 

It  is  often  difflcult  for  us  to  look  at  our 
problems  objectively  and  I  recall  that 
during  those  first  years  of  the  Franklin 
Roosevelt  administration  that  Francis 
Walter  always  strived  to  understand 
both  sides  of  the  coin.  He  knew  that  we. 
as  a  legislative  body,  sought  to  perform 
our  tasks  with  enlightenment  and  un- 
derstanding. 

His  seemingly  limitless  energy,  prior 
to  his  illness,  for  those  things  In  which 
he  believed,  set  an  enviable  record.  His 
capacity  for  friendship  was  unusually 
great.  His  legislative  endeavors  have 
been  a  conspicuous  exhibit  of  the  traits 
and  convictions  of  a  fine  citizen,  a  true 
American,  and  an  outstanding  states- 
man. He  is  my  dear  and  valued  friend. 
I  wish  him  a  return  to  health  and  a 
happy  birthday. 

Mr.  MdNTTRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  most  sincere  pleasure  that  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  extending  warm- 
est birthday  greetings  to  the  distin- 
guished American,  the  Representative 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walter  1.  I 
bring  warmest  greetings  also  from  his 
many  friends  In  Maine.  His  service  to 
his  coimtry  is  distinguished  in  many 
fields  but  may  I  say  that  I  have  learned 
to  feel  that  our  country  is  more  secure 
in  its  fight  against  communism  by  vir- 
tue of  his  leadership  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
W£irmest  best  wishes  as  Father  Time 
marks  another  birthday.  Our  prayers 
are  with  you  always,  and  will  be  fulfilled 
as  you  join  us  again  in  the  House 
Chamber. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  26  my  dear  friend  and  esteemed 
colleague.  Hon.  Francis  E.  Walter,  will 
celebrate  his  69th  birthday.  I  am  happy 
to  extend  to  him  my  sincere  congratula- 
tions on  this  wonderful  event  in  his  life. 
Francis  E.  Walter  Is  a  great  American 
patriot,  an  outstanding  Congressman, 
and  a  Christian  gentleman.  His  un- 
ceasing efforts  in  the  Congress  in  behalf 
of  his  district.  State,  and  Nation,  and 
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his  devotion  to  the  great  and  lasUng 
principles  upon  which  our  free  societv 
rests,  have  won  for  him  the  admlraUon 
and  profound  respect  of  the  American 
people.  "*-un 

His  life  and  character  are  an  inspira- 
tion to  aU  of  us  who  are  privileged  to 
bear  the  responsibilities  of  represent* 
tive  government. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Walter  again  on 
his  69th  birthday.  It  is  our  earnest  hone 
that  his  health  wlU  improve  and  that 
we  will  again  be  privileged  in  the  near 
future  to  enjoy  his  warm  friendship  and 
to  have  the  benefit  of  his  wise  counsel 
and  the  example  of  his  unselfish  devotion 

Mr.  CHELP.  Mr  Speaker,  my  heartl- 
est  felicitations  are  offered  to  my  dear 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
FRA>fcis  E.  Walter,  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  approaching  birthday. 

It  is  a  real  privilege  upon  this  signifi- 
cant occasion  to  add  my  personal  ex- 
presslon  of  appreciation  for  his  rare  and 
distinguished  service  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Nation  in  his  30 
years  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  i  am 
also  truly  and  everlastingly  grateful  for 
the  pleasure  of  his  friendship  and  associ- 
ation. 

I  have  known  and  served  with  "Tad", 
as  he  is  affectionately  known  among  his 
friends,  for  over  18  years  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House.  I  have  been 
more  closely  associated  with  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Subcommittee  of  which  he  has 
been  our  able  and  effective  chairman  for 
many  years.  His  work  In  the  House,  in 
the  committee.  In  the  subcommittee  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee,  has  always  been  charac- 
terized by  loyalty,  dedication,  and  lofti- 
ness of  purpose.  His  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  legislation  and  to  the  building 
and  preserving  of  our  democratic  free 
society  is  incalculable.  He  is  a  valiant, 
outstanding,  and  conscientious  Repre- 
sentative of  his  district,  his  State,  and 
our  Nation 

He  has  been  a  pioneer  In  immigration 
legislation  and  many  bills  that  have  in- 
ured to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States 
of  America  have  l)ome  his  name.  When 
he  arises  to  speak  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  every  Member 
thereof  li.stens  to  his  words  of  wisdom 
Intently  and.  as  a  result  of  his  cogent  and 
effective  presentations,  have  supported 
and  passed  with  overwhelming  majorities 
the  bills  he  has  supported  both  in  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  of  the 
House. 

We  are  sorry  tliat  his  illness  prevents 
his  presence  among  us  today  and  it  Is  my 
fervent  hope  and  prayer  that  he  may 
soon  recover  completely  and  be  back  here 
where  he  is  highly  respected  and  greatly 
loved. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr  Speaker,  our  es- 
teemed colleague.  Francis  Eugene  Wal- 
ter, of  Penn.«;ylvanla,  celebrates  his  69th 
year  this  26th  day  of  May.  His  long 
service  in  the  Congress — 34  years— has 
added  to  his  stature  as  a  state.sman,  par- 
liamentarian, and  advocate.  His  duties 
in  Congress  encompassed  many  fields  In 
the  area  of  legislation.  As  chairman  of 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
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he  wields  tremendous  powers  over  the 
lives  and  reputations  of  our  citizenry  who 
are  subpenaed  as  witnesses  under  sub- 
versive charges.  In  this  delicate  opera- 
tion he  has  been  subjected  to  the  most 
caustic  criticism  ever  leveled  against  a 
public  servant. 

As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  Matters  again  he 
receives  the  critical  lambastings  of  ethnic 
groups  who  question  the  quota  limita- 
tions of  the  McCarran -Walter  Act  af- 
fecting their  respective  groups. 

Yet,  in  recent  years  "Tad,"  as  he  is  af- 
fectionately called  by  his  intimates,  has 
not  only  Improved  procedure  both  in  the 
field  of  Investigation  and  the  conduct  of 
hearings,  but  he  also  tightened  the  rules 
of  the  admissibility  of  evidence. 

He  pioneered  the  liberalizing  of  these 
immigration  limitations  by  the  passage 
of  bills  permitting  the  unification  of 
families,  the  entry  of  adopted  orphans, 
and  so  on.  He  has  made  it  possible  for 
thousands  to  Join  their  kin. 

His  legislation  to  permit  the  entry  of 
trained  artisan  Immigrants  whose  talents 
as  marble  and  stone  men,  and  tailors  and 
so  forth  were  needed  by  industry  is  a 
contribution  to  the  economy. 

His  parliamentary  astuteness  as  chair- 
man of  the  party  caucus,  of  the  Whole 
House,  or  on  the  floor  went  unquestioned. 

We  of  the  Illinois  delegation  salute 
our  distinguished  colleague  on  this,  his 
69th  birthday,  and  wish  for  him  im- 
mediate recovery  from  his  present  illness 
and  pray  to  God  for  his  early  return 
to  continue  his  much  needed  services  to 
the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion. With  warm  embrace,  we  again 
pledge  our  friendship  and  admiration 
for  a  great  American  patriot  and  states- 
man. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  In  these  tributes  to  oiu- 
esteemed  colleague.  Francis  Walter. 
It  has  been  my  extreme  good  fortune  to 
count  him  as  one  of  my  close  friends  in 
the  House  since  the  75th  Congress,  and 
my  admiration  for  him  stems  from  our 
first  meetings. 

If  I  may  adopt  the  parlance  of  the 
sports  world,  Francis  Walter  Is  a  Con- 
gressman's Congressman,  and  a  lawyer's 
lawyer.  As  the  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  he 
displays  that  breadth  of  legal  knowledge 
that  is  so  much  a  part  of  his  character. 
I  am  confident  that  there  have  been 
many  opportunities  for  him  to  forsake 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  judicial 
branch  and  he  would  have  been  one  of 
the  outstanding  Judges  in  this  Nation, 
but  he  has  never  chosen  to  leave  the 
House,  which  he  so  dearly  loves,  and  we 
can  rejoice  in  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  distressed  by 
the  .serious  illness  of  Francis  Walter. 
and  I  join  my  colleagues  in  hoping  that 
he  will  soon  be  restored  to  complete 
health  and  return  to  us. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  heartily  concur  in  all  the  fine  re- 
marks which  have  been  made  here  today 
in  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walter]  and  am  hon- 
ored to  request  permission  to  associate 
myself  with  them. 

And  to  you.  "Tad."  may  I  say  that  the 
opportunity  I  had  to  serve  under  your 


chairmanship  on  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  was  one  of  the 
richest  experiences  that  I  have  had  while 
serving  in  the  legislative  field.  You  are 
a  great  American,  100  percent  fair  at 
all  times,  and  one  of  the  most  able  legis- 
lators I  know.  It  is  no  wonder  you  are 
so  loved  and  respected  by  your  fellow 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  wish  you  a  happy  birthday,  a  speedy 
recovery,  and  am  looking  forward  to 
having  the  opportunity  of  working  fur- 
ther with  you  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
salute  the  69th  birthday  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Honorable  Francis 
E.  Walter  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  with 
deep  regret  that  we  find  him  absent  from 
our  midst  because  of  illness.  I  wish  for 
him  a  speedy  return  to  good  health. 

Congressman  Walter  has  been  sin  able 
and  affable  colleague  through  the  years. 
His  leadership  m  our  party,  on  congres- 
sional committees,  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  has  always  been  effective. 

I  feel  certain  that  Francis  Walter's 
untiring  labors  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
not  only  have  had  great  influence  on  our 
past  and  present,  but  the  years  that  fol- 
low will  be  better  because  of  his  con- 
tributions to  our  Nation. 

Congressman  Walter  is  a  warm, 
friendly  man  and  has  never  displayed 
the  back-slapping,  half-hearted  gestures 
of  the  phony.  He  has  the  enviable  qual- 
ities which  Indicate  personal  character- 
istics of  honesty,  fearlessness,  and  Integ- 
rity. 

We  miss  his  presence  here.  Again  I 
extend  to  him  my  deep  affection  and 
good  wishes  for  this  anniversary  and  the 
days  to  come. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday  next  our  beloved  colleague, 
Francis  E.  Walter,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  will 
celebrate  his  69th  birthday,  which  comes 
during  his  30th  year  of  continuous  and 
distinguished  service  as  a  Member  of 
this  t)ody. 

"Tad"  Walter,  as  his  friends  affec- 
tionately call  him.  has  recently  been  ill 
and  I  know  that  his  host  of  friends  here 
on  Capitol  Hill,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
country,  all  wish  him  a  speedy  return  to 
health  and  many  more  years  of  the  fine 
and  dedicated  public  service  which  has 
made  him  one  of  our  great  and  out- 
standing patriots  and  statesmen. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
can  add  little  to  what  has  already  been 
said  in  appreciation  of  "Tad"  Walter 
and  what  he  has  done  for  all  of  us  by 
the  example  of  his  fearless  character  and 
dynamic  patriotism.  There  is  no  one 
in  or  out  of  Congress  who  is  his  superior 
in  the  appreciation  of  what  it  means  to 
be  an  American  citizen  and  what  it 
means  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  freedom 
and  Justice. 

All  I  wish  to  express  is  my  eternal 
thankfulness  for  having  him  as  a  friend 
and  the  inspiration  that  it  brings  me. 
His  philosophy  of  life  and  service  to  his 
fellowmen  is  unexcelled  and  I  wish  him 
m£iny  more  days  of  service  and  the  hap- 
piness and  contentment  which  comes 
alone  to  men  who  have  done  well. 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman we  are  honoring  here  today, 
Francis  Waltir,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  one 
of  the  finest  gentlemen,  one  of  the  most 
able  legislators  and  one  of  the  most 
courageous  human  belies  in  this  great 
land.  I  join  in  wishing  him  a  happy 
birthday  and  extending  my  sincerest  hope 
that  "Tad"  Walter  will  soon  be  back 
with  us  continuing  his  work  here  in  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  of  the  House 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  paying  de- 
served tribute  to  that  valued  and  great 
American,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable 
Francis  E.  Walter,  and  to  wish  him 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day  on  his 
birthday. 

We  have  missed  him  keenly  and  we 
are  anxious  to  have  him  back  with  us. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
six  terms  that  I  have  been  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  Francis  E. 
Walter  has  been  a  symbol  to  me  of  what 
is  best  under  our  two-party  legislative 
system. 

To  begin  with,  he  typifies  to  me  what 
I  respect  most  in  Members  of  Congress. 
I  respect  him  as  a  loyal  Democrat.  I  try 
to  be  a  loyal  Republican  and  our  voting 
records  often  are  quite  different,  but  I 
recognize  that  Francis  Walter  is  an  out- 
standing and  loyal  American,  and  al- 
though I  differ  in  viewpoint  at  times, 
never  have  I  failed  to  respect  him  as  a 
true,  patriotic,  and  great  American.  So 
much  so  that  last  summer,  my  admira- 
tion for  him  led  me  to  urge  him  to  re- 
consider and  run  for  reelection,  when  he 
had  indicated  he  was  considering  retire- 
ment on  account  of  health.  I  was  glad 
when  he  decided  to  run. 

In  the  same  spirit,  my  admiration  for 
him  has  led  me  to  testify  before  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration, 
without  any  suggestion  from  anyone,  and 
supF>ort  an  appropriation  for  continua- 
tion of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  of  which,  as  everyone  knows, 
he  is  the  chairman. 

He  is  a  great  American  and  I  have  ad- 
mired him  as  a  man  and  as  a  legislator, 
because  from  every  observation  I  have 
found  him  modest,  honest,  firm,  fearless, 
and  yet  absolutely  and  always  fair. 
Whenever  and  wherever  he  presides,  he 
has  the  respect  of  all  except  those  few 
who  have  no  respect  for  our  Constitution 
and  our  system  of  government. 

The  other  day.  I  stopped  by  the  hos- 
pital, but  he  was  sleeping,  so  I  did  not 
see  him.  Now,  instead,  by  this  means, 
I  wish  him  well  in  his  fight  against 
leukemia.  I  say  we  need  him  back  in 
this  Congress.  He  is  one  of  the  great 
Americans  of  our  time  and  no  partisan  or 
any  kind  of  opposition  to  him  has  ever 
dimmed  the  glory  of  his  achievements. 
In  the  words  of  Tennyson,  Francis 
Walter's  strength  is  as  the  "strength  of 
10  because  his  heart  is  pure."  May  that 
same  strength,  moral  strength,  bring  him 
a  speedy  recovery  and  return  to  his  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  needs  Francis 
Walter. 

With  this  in  mind  I  Join  my  colleagues 
in  extending  to  him  birthday  greetings 
on  the  occasion  of  his  69th  birthday. 
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Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I 
serve  with  Congressman  Waltx«  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. I  know  how  high  he  stands  In 
the  affections  of  Americans  as  far  re- 
moved from  his  State  as  my  own.  Yes- 
terday, for  instance,  my  mail  included 
a  letter  from  a  Dallas  lady  who  asked: 

Whenever  you  go  to  the  hoapltal  to  see  our 
beloved  Congressman  Walter,  will  you  please 
give  him  our  constant  appreciation,  affection, 
and  prayers. 

Representative  Waltir  has  hved  the 
life  of  the  complete  patriot.  He  has  de- 
fended the  land  he  loves  as  seaman  and 
naval  officer  in  two  World  Wars.  After 
World  War  II.  he  helped  build  a  strong 
new  world  through  his  service  on  the 
Postwar  policy  and  Planning  Commit- 
tee which  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
Marshall  plan.  During  the  postwar 
years  when  another  kind  of  enemy 
threatened  the  United  States.  Represent- 
ative Walter  took  up  new  weapons  when 
he  became  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  in  1955.  Now. 
Representative  Walter  is  fighting  a  per- 
sonal enemy — illness.  We  who  serve 
with  him  on  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  wish  him  well  and 
echo  the  words  of  the  lady  from  Texas 
Ln  sending  him  our  constant  apprecia- 
tion,   affection,   and   prayers. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sun- 
day our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter]  will  observe 
his  natal  day.  I  know  we  are  all  very 
sorry  that  "Tad"  cannot  be  present  today 
to  hear  the  richly  deserved  sentiments 
expressed  by  his  colleagues.  His  service 
in  this  body  for  over  three  decades  has 
been  truly  outstanding  and  it  Is  my 
fervent  hope  that  he  regains  his  health 
so  that  he  can  once  again  take  up  his 
highly  responsible  position  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  a  vital  arm  to  our  legisla- 
tive process. 

"Tad"  Walter  has  been  a  close  and 
dear  friend  of  mine  for  many  years.  I 
know  firsthand  of  the  inmiense  contri- 
butions he  has  made  to  his  constituency. 
as  his  congressionad  district  is  adjacent 
to  mine.  He  is  highly  respected  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  Nation 
as  one  of  the  most  courageous  Members 
of  the  House  for  his  continuing  and  in- 
trepid battle  against  the  Insidious  men- 
ace of  communism.  He  has  never  backed 
down  from  a  fight  to  make  this  Nation 
a  stronger  and  better  place  in  which  to 
live. 

I  am  sure  I  express  the  thought  of  all 
here  today  when  I  say  that  this  Nation 
could  use  many  more    Tad"  Walters. 

Happy  birthday.  "T^d. "  and  many 
more  of  them. 

Mr.  KJRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a 
genume  pleasure  to  jom  our  distin- 
guished majority  whip  in  extending  best 
wishes  to  the  Honorable  Frahcis  E. 
Walter  on  his  birthday  this  Sunday. 
May  26.  1963. 

It  has  been  a  real  privilege  for  me  to 
know  and  serve  with  this  distinguished 
gentleman  for  the  past  27  years.  One 
of  the  most  satisfying  experiences  I  have 
ever  had  Is  my  association  with  him  and 
the  generous  friendship  he  has  afforded 
me. 


He  has  been  honored  during  his  serv- 
ice In  the  House,  a  record  which  spans 
31  years,  with  responsibility  that  Is  a 
tribute  to  the  quality  of  his  service  and 
dedication.  "Tad"  Walter  was  elected 
Speaker  pro  tempore  in  the  81st  Con- 
gress; appointed  Speaker  pro  tempore  in 
the  87th  Congress;  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  caucus  in  the  81st 
Congress,  the  87th  Congres-s.  and  the 
present  88th  Congress;  chairman  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  since 
the  84th  Congress;  chairman  of  the 
Hou.se  patronage  committee  since  the 
84th  Congress  and  chairman  of  two  sub- 
committees on  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

His  awards  and  citations  include  rec- 
ognition from  local  civic,  fraternal,  and 
political  groups,  the  American  Bar  A.s.so- 
clation  and  many  foreign  governments. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  wish  "Tad" 
many  long  years  of  health  and  happi- 
ness and  years  of  distinguished  and  Irre- 
placeable service  In  this  House. 

Mr  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  In  extending 
birthday  greetlnKs  and  best  wishes  to 
our  distinguished  colleague  and  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  Con- 
gressman Francis  E.  Walter. 

Congressman  Walter  Is  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  Members  of  this  House 
and  has  always  stood  courageously  and 
voted  for  what  he  believed  to  be  right. 
He  Is  a  devoted  Member  of  the  Congress 
and  a  great  American. 

I  called  to  visit  with  "Tad"  Walter  re- 
cently at  the  hospital  and  found  him  to 
be  sitting  up  and  in  good  spirits.  He 
expre.ssed  the  hope  of  being  back  in  the 
liarness  soon — and  I  know  that  we  all 
wish  devotedly  that  his  wish  a:^d  hopes 
may  come  true — that  he  will  be  returned 
to  health  and  that  he  may  be  able  soon 
to  return  to  the  Congress. 

Congre.ssman  Walter  serves  as  a  great 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  as  chairman  of 
the  Speaker's  committee  on  patronage 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
caucus  of  the  House 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Speaker's  com- 
mittee on  personnel  and  patronage. 

As  he  reaches  his  69th  birthday  and 
completes  30  years  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice to  his  district.  State,  and  Nation.  I 
think  It  Is  most  fitting  and  appropriate 
that  we  not  only  wish  for  hun  a  happy 
birthday,  but  pay  tribute  to  his  great 
and  distinguished  service  m  the  Con- 
gress. 

Happy  birthday.  ■Tad*  Walter,  we 
love  you,  we  miss  you,  hurry  up  and  get 
well.    We  need  you  in  the  Congress. 

Mr  SCHADEBERG.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  the  di.stingui.shed  ma- 
jority leader.  Mr  Albert,  from  Okla- 
homa, and  my  dlstmguished  minority 
leader.  Mr.  Halleck.  from  Indiana,  and 
other  colleagues  who  have  spoken. 

I  have  had  the  dlstmct  pleasure  and 
privilege  of  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities chaumaned  by  the  very  able  and 
dedicated  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Fkanos  Waltm. 


I  came  to  Congress  and  to  the  commit- 
tee as  a  freshman  in  politic*  but  not  as 
a  freshman  American.  I  soon  learned 
that  those  who  preceded  us  In  time  on 
the  firing  ime  of  opposing  our  coun- 
try's insidious  enemies  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  freedom  to  survive.  As  some 
have  sacrificed  themselves  in  a  time  of 
war  to  buy  time  that  we  might  be  free 
so  "Tad"  Walter  has  sacrificed  much  in 
times  of  relative  peace  to  make  sure  that 
the  time  purchased  by  tho.se  In  uniform 
would  not  be  wasted  and  corrupted.  Mr 
Walter  has.  through  the  past  years,  been 
the  recipient  by  .some  of  our  Nation's 
enemies  of  some  of  the  most  vitriolic  re- 
marks ever  directed  against  an  American 
and  a  Member  of  this  House  but  his 
loyalty  has  remained  undimmed;  his 
dedication  and  courage  untouched. 

I  wLsh  him  well  on  his  birthday  and 
pray  that  God's  blessings  will  rest  upon 
him  in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

Mr  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  on  the  floor  today 
in  wLshing  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walter]  a  happy  birthday. 
I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  he  is  so 
terribly  III  in  the  hospital  and  I  as  all  of 
us  wish  him  comfort  and  a  speedy  return 
to  health.  I  have  the  privilege  of  serving 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  The  gentleman  Is  a  senior  and 
respected  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  we  who  serve  with  him  have 
missed  in  the  last  weeks  his  wit.  his  good 
humor,  and  his  many  contributions  to 
our  deliberations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  has  our 
good  wishes  and  congratulations  on  the 
occasion  of  his  birthday  and  our  fond 
hopes  that  good  health  returns. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Congressman  "Tad"  Walter  Is 
such  a  good  friend  of  so  many  In  Con- 
gress and  has  so  many  friends  in  so 
many  parts  of  the  world.  It  Is  a  pleasure 
to  Join  with  his  many  friends  in  honor- 
ing this  great  American  on  his  birthday. 

We  people  who  have  known  "Tad" 
Walter  for  a  long  time,  know  how  dedi- 
cated he  has  been  to  his  duties  in  Con- 
gress and  his  devotion  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  American  people. 

Being  a  Member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
congressional  delegation  with  "Tad" 
Walter  has  certainly  been  a  privilege 
to  me,  and  I  have  really  enjoyed  our 
friendship  and  pleasant  association  over 
the  years. 

"Tad"  is  loyal  to  his  friends  and  his 
country  and  his  high  abilities  have  add- 
ed to  the  stature  of  the  whole  Congress 

To  "Tad"  Walter,  a  fine  birthday  and 
the  knowledge  we  friends  are  thinking  of 
you  and  hope  you  will  soon  be  back. 

Mr.  CORMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  Francis 
E.  Walter,  on  his  69th  birthday.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walter  ]  has  been  a  Member  of  Congress 
for  more  than  30  years.  During  that 
time  he  has  rendered  great  service  to 
the  Nation  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittees on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion, and  Administrative  Procedure. 

I  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania      (Mr. 


Waltcr]  for  the  assistAnce  he  has  given 
oev  Members  on  immigration  matters. 
He  has  approached  each  problem 
brought  to  him  with  a  himiane  attitude. 
In  the  three  decades  the  gentleman 
fiom  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter]  has 
served  In  the  House,  he  has  supported 
much  progressive  legislation. 

Mr  Walter  has  been  honored  for  his 
contributions  to  the  Nation  by  numerous 
organizations,  including  the  American 
Bar  Association,  American  Legion,  and 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

On  this  occasion.  I  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  Congressman  Walter.  He  Is 
»rely  missed  and  we  hope  he  will  be 
with  us  again  very  soon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  in  extend- 
ins  birthday  greetings  to  our  good  friend, 
the  Honorable  Francis  E.  Waltxr. 

He  must  know  from  the  expressions 
here  this  afternoon  that  he  is  greatly 
missed  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle ;  that  we 
all  wish  him  a  speedy  recovery,  and  the 
happiest  possible  birthday. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
much  affection  that  I  extend  my  con- 
gratulations and  good  wishes  on  his  ap- 
proaching birthday  this  coming  Sunday. 
May  26.  to  the  Honorable  Francis  E. 
Walter,  dean  of  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation and  my  senior  colleague  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  These  congratu- 
lations, however,  are  offered  not  only  to 
•Tad"  Walter  but  to  the  Congress,  the 
State,  and  the  coimtry  which  he  has 
served  falthfufly  and  well  for  many 
years. 

May  his  present  enforced  hospital 
sojourn  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise  that 
will  send  "Tad"  back  to  us  with  a  re- 
newal of  the  health  and  strength  that 
he  has  long  expended  in  behalf  of  others. 
He  is  needed  here. 

Mr.  WINSTKAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  honor- 
ing the  Honorable  Frances  E.  Walter  on 
the  occasion  of  his  «9th  birthday,  which 
he  will  celebrate  Sunday,  May  26.  I  con- 
sider It  a  privilege  to  have  been  associated 
with  Francis  Walter  during  the  years  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  this  House.  Few 
men  are  serving  their  country  and  their 
fellow  man  with  greater  distinction  than 
is  Francis  Walter.  As  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, his  contributions  to  the  security 
of  these  United  States  continue  to  be 
Invaluable. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  join 
our  distinguished  majority  whip,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boccs]. 
and  all  of  my  colleagues  to  wish  a  very 
happy  birthday  to  our  eminent  colleague. 
Francis  E.  Walter. 

I  am  pleased  to  add  my  testimony  to 
the  quality  and  to  the  dedication  of 
Franck  Walter's  service  to  the  people 
he  represents  and  to  the  United  States. 
The  splendid  record  he  has  made  In  this 
body  speaks  for  Itself,  and  we  here  today 
have  detailed  but  a  small  fraction  of  his 
many  achievements.  AU  tributes  paid 
to  him  by  his  colleagues  for  his  work  are 
well  deserved. 

Francis  Walter  Is  a  man  of  courage 
and  a  man  who  has  a  sympathetic  affec- 
tion for  the  problems  of  mankind. 
These  qualities  are  reflected  throughout 
his  personal  life  and  his  legislative  career, 
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All  that  he  does  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
great  love  he  has  for  his  country  and 
for  his  fellow  man.  These  qualities  are 
the  threads  of  the  fabric  of  his  service. 
We  here  have  all  been  enriched  by  our 
association  and  by  our  work  with  Francis 
Walter.  We  today  not  only  send  him 
our  greetings  but  bc^ie  and  pray  that  he 
will  be  able  to  be  back  with  us  again  soon. 
Mr.  RTKHT.MAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
in  offering  "Tad"  Walter  good  wishes  on 
his  birthday. 

Although  it  has  never  been  my  pleas- 
ure to  serve  with  him  on  his  committee, 
I  have  had  many  opportunities  to  con- 
verse with  him  on  legislation  in  which  I 
was  Interested. 

He  has  always  been  most  helpful  to 
me  on  matters  over  which  he  exercises 
responsibility  and  I  have  appreciated  It. 
As  chairman  of  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  he  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  outstanding  work  he  has 
done  and  the  manner  In  which  he  has 
directed  the  committee's  activities.  The 
committee  has  issued  outstanding  re- 
ports regarding  investigations. 

I  wish  him  well  today  and  I  hope  that 
he  will  be  back  with  us  soon  to  resume 
his  activities  on  the  floor  and  In  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  every 
branch  of  himian  endeavor  there  are 
some  names  that  stand  oxxt  over  and 
above  all  others.  As  we  join  today  in  ex- 
tending birthday  greetings,  along  with 
our  warmest  regards  and  best  wishes, 
to  a  beloved  and  distinguished  coUeaffue, 
the  Honorable  Francis  E.  Waltxr,  It  is 
obvious  that  this  great  man's  personal 
excellence  and  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments place  him  high  among  those  who 
are  in  that  select  group. 

All  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege 
to  know  "Tad"  Walter  well,  and  es- 
pecially those  of  us  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  extended  friendship,  close 
contacts  and  counsel  with  him,  have 
been  deeply  impressed  by  his  superior 
abilities,  his  great  activity,  and  his  moral 
integrity.  But,  even  so,  words  are  so 
empty  when  one  attonpts  to  describe  the 
virtues  and  qualities  of  such  a  strong 
personality. 

In  the  weeks  that  our  friend  has  been 
in  a  hospital  and  away  from  our  midst, 
struggling  for  Improved  health  and  re- 
newed strength.  I  have  thought  of  him 
often,  and  frequently  as  I  have  done  so 
I  have  sought  to  analyse  his  life  and 
determine  the  outstanding  characteris- 
tics which  have  made  him  such  a  unique 
figure  in  the  Congress.  But,  from  a  life 
so  rich  in  experience  and  a  personality 
so  generously  endowed  with  admirable 
traits,  it  is  not  easy  to  single  out  any 
one  thing  resp^Hislble  for  his  outstand- 
ing character. 

It  Is  clear,  however,  that  the  life  story 
of  "Tad,"  as  we  fondly  address  Mm  is 
a  living  memorial  to  him.  As  one  reviews 
his  contributions  and  accomplish- 
ments— through  his  31  jrears  In  the  Con- 
gress up  to  now,  as  well  as  In  the  period 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  his  service 
here — ^It  seems  almost  Incredible  that 
any  man  could  have  accomplished  so 
much  as  he  has  done  or  to  have  been  of 
such  value  to  our  Nation  as  he  has  been. 


I  shall  not  imdertake  here  a  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  our  dear  friend's  life.  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  shall  say  that  it  Is  readily 
obvious  to  those  of  us  who  know  him  veil 
and  know  of  his  life  that  the  course  he 
marked  out  for  himself  as  a  young  man, 
and  the  pathway  he  has  hewed  for  him- 
self in  the  forest  of  human  needs,  has 
justified  fully  the  confidence  of  his  con- 
stituents and  fellow-citizens,  of  his  as- 
sociates and,  most  assuredly,  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress.  His  character, 
his  talents,  and  his  constant  preparation 
for  the  future  made  him  ready,  through 
the  years,  for  the  opportunities  which  he 
encountered.  And  the  record  of  how 
superbly  he  has  met  and  fulfilled  those 
opportunities  and  responsibilities  Is  one 
of  the  bright  pages  in  contemporary 
history. 

We,  the  congressional  colleagues  and 
friends  of  "Tad"  Walter,  respect  and  ad- 
mire him.  of  course,  for  his  outstanding 
abilities;  but  even  more  important  than 
that,  I  expect,  is  the  fact  that  not  only  do 
we  respect  and  admire  him  on  that  score, 
but  we  have  the  deepest  Eippreciation  and 
the  wannest  affection  for  him  because  of 
those  characteristics  and  qualities  of  hu- 
man nature  that  make  a  man's  life  most 
useful  and  worthwhile. 

To  each  Individual  are  given  specific 
talents,  graces,  and  thoughts,  which 
make  up  his  personality.  Ttms  one  be- 
comes an  individual  and  each  deed  he 
performs,  in  his  own  way,  has  its  in- 
fluence in  both  known  and  tinknown 
paths.  Glancing  back  over  the  17  yeans 
it  has  been  my  honor  and  privilege  to  be 
associated  in  the  Congress  with  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  attributes  of 
his  which  come  most  clearly  to  my  mind 
today  are  those  of  his  devotion  to  his 
duties,  his  high  Integrity  and  moral  pur- 
pose, his  intense  love  of  country,  his 
words  of  encouragement,  and  his  depth 
of  imderstanding. 

It  is  my  heartfelt  prayer,  and  I  am 
sure  It  Is  the  prayer  of  each  Member  of 
this  body,  that,  through  the  grace  of 
God,  "Tad"  Walter  may  recover  sufB- 
clently  from  his  serious  Illness  to  return 
to  our  midst,  and  resume  at  least  a  meas- 
ure of  his  normal  activities  and  duties. 
And.  as  he  i^proaches  the  observance 
Sunday  of  his  69th  birthday,  it  also  Is 
my  prayer  that  he  may  be  spared  to  this 
life — to  his  family  and  friends,  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation — ^f  or  toe  observ- 
ance, in  Improved  health,  of  many  more 
happy  and  meaningful  birthdaya  And 
finally  it  is  my  prayer,  Mr.  Speaker,  toat 
the  sure  knowledge  of  his  wisdom,  his 
strength,  and  his  moral  integrity  will 
help  give  to  each  one  of  as  the  courage 
that  we  need  to  continue  our  joumeya 

Mr.  DONOHUK  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
particular  privilege  and  pleasure  to  join 
with  the  Members  here  in  expressing 
birthday  congratulations  to  our  esteemed 
colleague  and  distinguished  Representa- 
tive from  Pennsylvania,  Francis  E. 
Walter. 

Through  30  of  these  birthdays  this 
revered  gentleman  has  patriotically 
served  In  this  body.  The  breadto  of  his 
legislative  knowledge,  the  depth  of  his 
hxmian  understanding,  the  giiiding  wis- 
dom of  his  reconunended  actions  in  com- 
mittee and  this  Chamber,  his  unfailing 
willingness,  in  spite  of  personal  time  and 
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duty  pressures,  to  Rive  counsel  to  less 
experienced  associates;  these  with  a  host 
of  other  superior  qualities,  have  already 
made  his  name  a  legend  In  the  modem 
accomplishments  of  this  body  and  the 
pages  of  our  current  legislative  history. 
It  has  been  a  most  rewarding  experi- 
ence for  me  to  have  served,  over  these 
past  several  years,  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  on  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Through  this  association  I  have 
come  to  know  him  very  well,  and  I  am, 
indeed,  honored  to  call  him  a  personal 
friend.  It  is,  therefore,  a  multiple  pleas- 
ure to  extend  him  my  warmest  personal 
congratulations  on  this  particular  birth- 
day occasion. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Francis  E.  Wal- 
ter. I  pray  God  will  send  His  choicest 
blessings  on  your  birthday.  May  26th. 
Your  courage  to  face  daily  the  problems 
Is  well  known  to  all  of  us  who  have  been 
privileged  to  work  with  you  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  these  trying  days, 
in  our  work  in  Congress  we  miss  you  and 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  you  again 
will  Join  us  in  answering  "aye"  and 
"nay." 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
extending  felicitations  and  good  wishes 
to  our  distinguished  Member  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walter]  on  his  forthcom- 
ing birthday. 

In  addition,  may  I  say  that  we  all  hope 
and  pray  that  his  condition  will  improve 
to  the  extent  that  he  will  be  able  to 
leave  the  hospital  and  rejoin  us  in  the 
very  near  future. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
extending  sincere  felicitations  to  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  Francis  E. 
Walter,  on  the  occasion  of  his  69th  birth- 
day. 

All  of  us  have  been  deeply  concerned 
about  his  illness  and  pray  for  a  speedy 
and  complete  recovery.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  be  associated  with  Chairman 
Walter  during  my  years  in  Congress,  and 
I  highly  respect  him  for  his  skill  as  a 
legislator  and  his  devotion  to  the  public 
cause. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  occasion  of  the  69th 
birthday  of  "Tad"  Walter.  I  have  come 
to  regard  him  with  great  admiration  and 
affection,  as  have  all  of  us.  He  is  truly 
a  remarkable  man,  possessed  of  great 
intelligence  and  energy,  and  he  has  im- 
stintingly  given  of  himself  for  the  benefit 
of  this  House  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  learned  much 
from  him,  and  am  truly  sorry  he  cannot 
be  here  today  to  hear  the  deserved  praise 
of  his  fellows. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  join  the  other  Members  of  this 
House  in  extending  warmest  birthday 
greetings  to  our  esteemed  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the  Hon- 
orable Francis  Eugene  Walter,  who  will 
celebrate  his  69th  birthday  this  Sunday, 
May  26.  We  are  all  very  sorry  that  "Tad" 
caimot  be  here  with  us  on  this  occasion 


so  that  we  might  be  able  to  extend  our 
felicitations  in  person. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1944 
"Tad"  had  already  served  many  years  in 
this  House  and  from  the  start  I  have 
been  privileged  to  count  him  among  my 
friends.  I  have  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
for  the  advice  and  help  he  has  extended 
to  me  over  these  many  years.  "Tad"  is 
one  of  our  ablest  Members,  a  modest  man 
and  above  all  fair  and  impartial  in  his 
dealings  with  his  colleagues. 

I  am  suie  there  arc  thousands  of  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world  who  would  like  to 
extend  "Tad"  a  most  happy  birthday  for 
it  was  through  his  humanitarian  efforts 
that  many  hundreds  of  refugees  found  it 
possible  to  start  a  new  life  at  a  time  when 
they  had  lost  all  hope.  Also  through  his 
help  on  private  immigration  bills  many 
more  thousands  of  people  have  been  per- 
mitted to  join  their  kin  here  in  America. 
There  is  probably  no  one  who  has  ac- 
complished so  much  for  the  unfortunate, 
homeless,  and  displaced  persons. 

My  hopes  and  prayers  are  that  "Tad" 
will  have  a  speedy  recovery  and  will  soon 
be  back  with  his  many  friends  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  continue 
his  dedicated  work  for  his  district,  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  beloved 
country*. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
requests  from  at  least  a  dozen  other 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
express  their  views  relative  to  this  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  our  body,  and, 
therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
69th  birthday  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter  1. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LETS  HOLD  THE  LINE  ON'  TOURISTS' 
FARES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  FriedelI  may  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  congres- 
sional committees  are  properly  con- 
cerned over  current  negotiations  relative 
to  an  increase  in  airline  fares  across  the 
transatlantic  route.  It  appears  that  our 
two  transatlantic  carriers — Pan  Ameri- 
can and  TWA— would  be  faced  with  the 
problem  of  having  aircraft  impounded 
In  many  countries — principally  Great 
Britain — unless  they  agree  to  what 
amounts  to  an  increase  in  tourist  fares, 
as  insisted  upon  by  the  International  Air 
Transport  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Pan  American  and  TWA 
are  privately  owned  by  American  citi- 
zens. Their  foreign  competitors — to  a 
large  extent — are  Government  owned. 
The  wage  scales  are  radically  different. 
In  fact,  our  U.S. -flag  carriers  pay  sub- 


stantially more  in  wages  to  their  perann 
nel  than  do  the  foreign  lines.     Yet  untii 
this  past  week,  the  fares  across  the  NorS 
Atlantic  were  substantially  the  same 

It   Is    ironic   that   the   champions'  of 
higher  fares  are  the  same  carriers  that 
are  heavily  invested  in  by  their  govern 
ments  and  which  pay  much  lower  wafM 
for  supposedly  identical  services. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  subject  of 
lowered  fares  across  the  Atlantic  ha« 
been  almost  a  fixation  with  Pan  Amert 
can  World  Airways  and  Its  farslghted 
Maryland-raised  president.  Mr.  Juan  T 
Trippe.  As  early  as  1943,  when  it  wa« 
apparent  that  postwar  air  growth  would 
be  stupendous,  Mr.  Trippe  began  clam- 
oring for  some  system  whereby  inter- 
national air  fares  could  be  reduced. 

Today,  an  overwhelming  amount  of 
the  revenues  across  the  North  Atlantic 
are  engendered  by  American  citizens. 
Ironically,  again,  our  two  transatlantic 
carriers  are  hauling  only  about  35  per- 
cent  of  the  traffic.  Yet,  led  by  Pan 
Am,  tliey  seek  to  keep  the  fares  below 
the  levels  advocated  by  their  European 
competition. 

Mr.  Trippe,  in  his  1962  annual  re- 
port to  his  stockholders,  had  this  to  say: 

If  a  reasonable  reduction  In  tranaatUnUc 
tariffs  were  acceptable  to  European  eUr  car- 
riers and  their  governmenta,  everybody  would 
gain.  Trade  between  free  world  nation*  will 
gain.  Tourist*  and  business  travel  will  gain. 
Airline  employees  will  gain.  Airline  owner* 
will  gain,  as  well  &8  private  shareholder!  in 
America  and  government  owners  In  Europe 
Many  more  paying  passengers  will  flU  empty 
seats  although  each  will  have  paid  less  for 
hU  transatlantic  flight — an  objective  long 
sought   by   your  company. 

I  think  we  should  support  Mr.  Trippe 
and  Pan  Am  in  lowering  the  fares  and 
let  our  international  air  carriers  oper- 
ate  with   more  substantial  payloads. 


PROFITEERING  IN  SUGAR 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  through  its  appropriate  com- 
mittees to  investigate  the  skyrocketing 
price  of  sugar  within  the  last  30  days, 
the  price  of  sugar  has  Increased  3  cents 
a  pound  to  the  Individual  consumer. 
The  prices  give  every  prospect  of  con- 
tinuing to  rise.  The  hoarders  are  hard 
at  work  to  join  the  profiteers. 

Simple  arithmetic  will  disclose  that 
with  an  annual  per  capita  consumption 
of  sugar  totaling  100  pounds  each  year, 
the  current  3-cent  per  pound  increase 
will  cost  $3  additional  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  country.  The 
total  cost  of  the  sugar  price  increase 
this  year  to  188  million  Americans  will 
total  $664  million — and  the  cost  could 
reach  $1  billion  if  the  present  price  spiral 
is  not  halted. 

We  should  endeavor  to  find  out  who  is 
getting  the  bonanza  of  lush  profits. 


PEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COM- 
MISSION 

]£r.  ROBERTS  Of  AlabanuL  Mr. 
jpca^rr,  I  ftsk  unanimooa  consent  to 
^fUim  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
fCTlje  and  extend  my  r«narks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
speaker,  on  March  28,  1963,  the  Federal 
Conununications  Commission  issued  a 
public  notice  theU  it  planned  to  consider 
limiting  the  number  of  commercials  that 
a   station    can    broadcast    in    a    given 

period. 

While  the  Commission  indicated  It 
wishes  to  take  into  consideration  all 
possible  alternatives  and  to  consider 
whether  special  provisions  should  be 
made  for  stations  which,  because  of 
their  location  In  sparsely  populated 
areas  or  other  factors,  might  not  be 
able  to  observe  the  limitations  contained 
in  the  NAB  codes  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  operation  in  the  public  inter- 
est, I  must  confess  that  I  am  very  dis- 
turbed over  this  proposal. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  proposal  by 
the  FCC.  as  I  view  It,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is 
a  very  definite  form  of  rate  setting 
which  I  believe  to  be  outside  and  beyond 
present  regulations. 

ShovUd  tills  proposal  be  permitted  to 
be  placed  in  effect,  it  would  mean  the 
establishment  of  and  control  of  time  a 
station  may  devote  to  commercial  broad- 
casting and  thereby  determine  station 
rates  without  being  in  a  position  to  in- 
sure that  station  that  its  advertisers 
will  patronise  the  station  at  the  greatly 
advanced  rates  that  would  be  necessary 
to  sustain  its  operation.  Further,  the 
proposal  completely  ignores  the  over- 
crowded radio  field  as  it  currently  exists 
and  ignores  the  economic  facts  of  bfe. 
For  example,  last  year,  a  so-called 
prosperous  year,  over  one-third  of  the 
AM  radio  stations  in  the  country 
operated  at  a  net  loss.  I  submit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  limit  commercial  time  would 
necessarily  cause  advancement  in  rates 
and  thereby  drive  advertisers  to  other 
advertising  media.  I  am  therefore  most 
hopeful  that  the  Commission  will  be 
very  careful  in  moving  ahead  in  this 
area. 


effort  to  influence  the  election.  Rushing 
the  feed  grain  bill  through  Congress 
without  amendments  made  no  difference. 
Even  President  Bjennedy'S  personal  ap- 
peal for  a  "yes"  vote  went  unheeded. 
Statistically,  the  "yes"  vote  in  the  ref- 
ereiMlum  received  only  47.79  percent  of 
the  total  vote,  not  even  a  majority, 
whereas  a  two-thirds  vote  was  required. 
Only  five  States  cast  a  two-thirds  vote 
in  favor  of  the  referendum.  In  defeating 
the  referendum,  the  wheat  farmers 
served  notice  on  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration that  they  love  freedom  more  than 
a  regimented  and  controlled  agricultural 
economy. 

Our  corn  and  feed  grain  farmers,  dairy 
farmers,  as  well  as  our  livestock  pro- 
ducers are  also  to  be  heartily  congratu- 
lated. If  the  wheat  referendum  had 
prevailed,  it  would  only  have  been  a 
question  of  time  before  tiiey  would  have 
again  been  confronted  with  strict  con- 
trol legislation. 

The  Kennedy  administration  and  Sec- 
retary FYeeman  have  suffered  a  hvimill- 
ating  defeat. 

I  call  on  the  Kermedy  administration 
to  immediately  pror>ose  a  new  wheat  bill 
to  protect  the  wheat  farmers  of  the  Na- 
tion. I  cannot  conceive  of  the  adminis- 
tration letting  wheat  farmers  hang  out 
on  a  limb  with  $1  a  btishel  wheat  which 
Secretary  Freeman  said  they  would  get 
if  the  referendum  failed. 

The  responsiblbty  for  new  wheat  leg- 
islation rests  with  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. 


THE  WHEAT  REFERENDUM 

Mr.  HOE\'EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wheat 
farmers  of  America  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  their  courage  and  fortitude  in 
defeating  the  wheat  referendum.  They 
have  won  the  fight  against  the  brazen 
propaRanda  campaign  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  tried  desper- 
ately hard  to  influence  a  favorable  vote 
in  the  referendum.  Secretary  Freeman 
used  the  full  power  of  the  Department 
and  a  lot  of  the  taxpayers'  money  in  this 


MUZZLING  THE  MILITARY 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  suid  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  much 
has  been  said  lately  about  muzzling  the 
military  that  I  hesitate  to  use  the  term. 
How.  when,  and  where  tiie  military 
should  speak  out  is  a  controversy  that  I 
am  certain  will  not  soon  be  resolved. 
Nevertheless,  the  law  seems  to  be  quite 
clear  that  military  personnel  carmot  le- 
gally be  restrained  from  communicating 
with  their  respective  Congressmen.  Pub- 
lic Law  51,  82d  Congress,  states: 

No  member  of  the  Armed  Forcea  sh^ll  be 
restricted  or  prevented  from  communicating 
directly  or  Indirectly  with  any  Member  or 
Members  of  Oongreas  concerning  any  sub- 
ject unless  such  commtmlcation  Is  in  viola- 
tion of  law.  or  in  violation  of  regulatlona 
necessary  to  the  secvuity  and  safety  of  the 
United  States. 

Recently,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  TalcottI  and  I  received  nu- 
merous complaints  from  military  per- 
sonnel at  Guantanamo  that  they  were 
instructed  that  they  could  not  conunu- 
nicate  with  their  Congressmen  without 
first  getting  permission  from  their  su- 
periors. 

The  gentleman  from  California  caused 
an  inquiry  to  be  made  at  the  base  and  a 
sampling  of  the  per-sonnel  indicated  this 
information  wsis  incorrect.  Perhaps  the 
fact  that  each  man  was  required  to  give 


his  name,  rank,  and  serial  number  oould 
have  influenced  the  cnitcame. 

More  recently  a  constituent  of  mine 
sent  me  a  memorandum  signed  by  19 
physicians — officers  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
which  reads  as  follows: 

On  or  about  February  8,  1968.  the  loUow- 
ing  announcement  was  mad*  beXore  ttxc 
physicians  at  Travis  Air  Force  Base  Hospital. 
It  was  stated  to  be  a  base  order. 

1.  The  expense  and  time  Incurred  by  con- 
gressional investigations  was  becoming  quite 
excessive.  To  help  alleviate  tbese  bother- 
some Investigations  tlie  foUowlng  steps  would 
be  ta^en: 

(a)  The  serviceman  would  first  take  his 
complaint  to  Ills  Immediate  commander.  II 
the  complaint  could  not  be  solved  to  the 
serviceman's  satisfaction  then  he  could  take 
the  complaint  to  the  Inspector  General's 
Team.  If  they  could  not  correct  his  com- 
plaint, then  he  could  write  his  Congressman. 

(b)  If  a  serviceman  faUed  to  take  the 
above  steps,  then  It  would  be  reflected  on 
his  officer  effectiveness  reports  tixat  he  was 
using  political  Influence. 

(c)  If  a  serviceman's  wife  wrote  In  his 
lieu,  then  It  would  be  reflected  upon  his  of- 
ficer effectiveness  reports  that  he  had  no 
control  over  his  houseluDkl. 

I  am  told  that  this  order  was  also  dis- 
seminated to  the  enlisted  men  in  a  writ- 
ten form  for  them  to  initial  and  the 
forms  collected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  this 
practice  is  not  becoming  prevalent  in 
our  miUtai-y.  This  is  a  form  of  coercion 
which  has  no  pliwe  in  any  society.  It  is 
reducing  our  military  personnel  to  a 
state  of  indentured  servitiide  with  no 
right  to  petition  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances. It  is  an  encroachment  upon  per- 
sonal liberty  as  guaranteed  by  our  Con- 
stitution. With  so  much  power  being 
centralized  in  the  Federal  Government, 
it  would  seem  all  the  more  necessary  for 
citizens  to  more  frequently  write  their 
Congressmen. 


CAPT.  H.  E.  BECKMEYER.  U.S.  NAVY 
BUREAU  OP  SUPPLIES  AND  AC- 
COUNTS, AND  CAPT.  JOHN  A. 
SCOTT,  OFFICE  OF  NAVAL  MATE- 
RIAL 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  siddress 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ttiere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  credit  must  be  given  where 
credit  is  due.  Therefore.  I  want  to  highly 
commend  Capt.  H.  E.  Beckmeyer,  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts and  Capt.  John  A.  Scott,  of  the 
Office  of  Naval  Material.  Last  week 
these  two  men  were  responsible  for  the 
halting  of  a  procurement  for  which  in- 
dustry could  not  secure  drawings.  Ab- 
sence of  these  drawings  would  have 
virtually  eliminated  comi>etition  and  im- 
posed an  added  burden  on  the  taxpayer. 
I  am  happy  to  report  today  that  just  the 
opposite  will  occ\ir — drawings  are  going 
to  be  made  available  and  the  procure- 
ment will  be  truly  competitive. 

By  far  the  greatest  percentage  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  are  honest,  dedicated 
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people,  and  that  Includes  military  per- 
sonnel. Where  such  an  exhaustive  chain 
of  command  Is  involved,  aa  in  the  case  of 
our  sprawling  Defense  Department,  even 
a  few  rotten  apples  in  the  barrel  can  con- 
taminate most  of  the  rest  and.  therefore, 
make  the  majority  look  bad. 

In  this  case,  as  in  msuiy  others,  a  pri- 
vate industry  notified  me  that  the  Navy 
Department  had  up  for  procurement  a 
variable  resistor  that  is  a  part  of  a  com- 
puter system  known  as  the  AN/ ASA  13. 
The  Navy  contended  this  item  was  to  be 
purchased  under  competitive  conditions, 
but  there  was  no  description  of  the  item 
to  be  bought  and  no  drawings  were  avail- 
able. All  the  Navy  had  was  a  commer- 
cial company  part  number  to  identify 
the  equipment.  Only  that  one  company 
knew  the  technical  aspects  of  the  item  to 
be  bought.  In  effect,  this  made  the 
whole  concept  of  a  competitive  procure- 
ment, in  this  case,  laughable. 

Learning  of  this  deplorable  and 
shameful  camouflage.  I  followed  my 
usual  procedure  and  demanded  drawings 
and  specifications  be  furnished  so  that 
real  competitive  bidding  could  be  brought 
about  with  the  usual  savings  of  defense 
dollars  for  the  taxpayer. 

Captain  Scott  and  Captain  Beckmeyer 
cooperated  wholeheartedly  with  my  re- 
quest. Captain  Beckmeyer  said  he 
learned  there  were  drawings  but  they 
could  not  be  found.  He  assured  me  that 
they  would  be  found,  and  he  delayed  this 
procurement  until  that  time.  He  actu- 
ally went  so  far  as  to  cancel  the  procure- 
ment, assuring  me  he  will  have  It  re- 
issued once  the  drawings  are  uncovered. 
These  specifications  will  then  be  fur- 
nished to  bidders,  and  we  should  then 
see  a  truly  competitive  procurement  with 
a  liberal  savings  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Captain  Beckmeyer  and 
Captain  Scott  should  receive  a  com- 
mendation from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  their  actions  in  this  procure- 
ment. And  I  might  say  here  today  that 
I  cannot  for  the  Life  of  me  see  how  those 
in  higher  positions  of  authority  fail  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  this  type  of 
administration.  I  cannot  understand 
how  they  fail  to  make  such  actions  the 
rule  Instead  of  the  exception. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could  only  receive 
this  type  of  cooperation  and  could  get 
a  few  of  the  hardheaded.  hell-bent-for- 
leather,  pot-bellied,  bureaucratic,  self- 
styled,  conceited  administrators  to  see 
the  merits  of  actions  such  as  those  of 
Captains  Beckmeyer  and  Scott,  my  job 
could  be  labeled  by  a  geometric  expres- 
sion, "Q.E.D." 


WHAT   -PROMISES"  WERE  MADE  TO 
KHRUSHCHEV  ON  CUBA? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extrsuieous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read 
on  the  UPI  press  ticker  this  morning 
that  in  bidding  Castro  farewell  at  a  mass 


rally  in  Russia,  Khrushchev  is  quoted  as 
saying: 

The  world  may  face  a  more  dliBcult  crisis 
than  the  Cuba  confrontation  of  last  October 
unless  the  United  States  adheres  to  Its 
promises  In  the  Caribbean. 

It  Is  clear  that  If  the  American  Oovern- 
ment  does  not  follow  the  promises  It  has 
made  to  Cuba  the  world  may  And  Itself  in 
a  more  dangerous  situation  than  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  tell 
the  American  people  what  are  the 
"promises"  that  wej^e  made  to  Khru- 
shchev on  Cuba  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber of  last  year.  It  is  strange  and  ironic 
that  we  have  to  learn  about  such  deals 
from  Communist  Cuba  and  from 
Khrushchev. 

Khrushchev  further  said: 

Normalization  ctf  the  Caribbean  situation 
might  be  reached  on  the  basis  of  the  well- 
known  five  points  put  forward  by  Castro. 

Incidentally,  that  Castro  five-point  de- 
mand took  place  on  October  28  of  last 
year  when  the  blockade  was  still  in  effect. 
One  of  these  was  to  stop  attacks  by  the 
Cuban  freedom  fighters.  This  demand 
has  been  conceded  by  the  New  Frontier 
to  Communist  Castro. 

Another  is  the  complete  evacuation  of 
the  U.S.  naval  base  at  Guant4namo. 
All  portents  indicate  pressure  is  build- 
ing up  on  this  demand. 

I  wonder  if  one  of  the  others:  that 
is.  resumption  of  trade.  Is  not  partially 
being  put  into  effect  with  a  foot-in-the- 
door  technique  by  the  PAA  in  connec- 
tion with  the  overflights  of  Cuban  Com- 
munist registered  planes  being  permitted 
to  use  U.S.  airspace  so  long  as  they  go 
through  a  certain  trafBc  corridor  and 
stop  for  inspection  at  either  Boston,  New 
York,  or  Washington.  D.C. 

I  have  requested  that  all  flights  by 
Cuban  registered  planes  or  the  planes  of 
other  countries  going  to  or  coming  from 
Cuba  be  stopped,  and  the  use  of  U.S.  air- 
space to  perpetuate  Castro  in  power  be 
denied. 

If  that  is  not  done,  I  shall  introduce  a 
bill  to  accomplish  this  result  and  ask  for 
an  immediate  hearing  on  this  whole 
mess. 

It  is  time  that  President  Kennedy  lay 
before  the  American  people  the  promises 
he  made  last  year  to  get  Russian  missiles 
and  troops  out  of  Cuba. 

It  appears  that,  as  usual,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  to  get  their  news  on  our 
Government's  activities  from  Khru- 
shchev. The  Kennedy  news  managers 
have  built  up  the  myth  that  there  were 
no  promises  made  last  fall. 

It  was  made  to  appear  that  we  stood 
"eyeball  to  eyeball  '  with  Khrushchev 
and  told  him  to  take  his  missiles  and  go 
but  now  it  becomes  apparent  through  ac- 
tions that  followed  that  the  President 
dealt  away  our  bases  in  Euroi>e.  our  pos- 
ture in  Laos,  our  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  who  knows 
what  else. 

I  hereafter  include  in  the  Record  the 
five  demands  Castro  made  on  October 
28,  1962,  referred  to  repeatedly  by  Castro 
and  Khrushchev  and  reiterated  as  their 
jomt  demands  from  Moscow. 


Those  demands  are  as  follows: 
First.  End  all  subversive  activities 
dropping  and  landing  of  arms  and  expto ' 
sives  by  air  and  sea,  organizaUon  of 
mercenary  invasions,  infiltration  of  spiea 
and  saboteurs,  all  of  which  are  organized 
in  U.S.  territory  and  certain  accomplice 
countries. 

Second.  Withdraw  from  Guantdnamo 
Third.  End    U.S.    economic    blockade 
and   all   measures  of  commercial  pres- 
sures. 

Fourth.  End  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rican  based  pirate  attacks. 

Fifth.  End  all  violation  of  air  and 
naval  space  by  North  American  military 
aircraft  and  ships. 
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EQUAL   PAY   ACT   OP    1963 
Mr.  BOLLING.     Mr.  Speaker,  by  dl- 

rection  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 

up  House  Resolution  362  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 

The    clerk    read    the    resolution 

follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thU 
resolution  It  shall  bo  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
6060)  to  prohibit  discrimination  on  account 
of  sex  in  the  payment  of  wages  by  employer* 
engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  St.  George]  and,  pend- 
ing that,  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  362 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
6060,  a  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination  on 
account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of  wages 
by  employers  engaged  in  commerce  or 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce. 
It  is  an  open  rule  and  provides  for  2  hours 
of  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  controversy 
over  the  rule,  although  there  is  some 
controversy  over  the  bill,  and  I  there- 
fore reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution.  House 
Resolution  362.  makes  in  order  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  6060  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  sex  in  the 
payment  of  wages  by  employers  engaged 
in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce.  Similar  bills  have 
been  before  this  House  before,  but  this 
one.  I  think,  is  by  all  odds  the  best  one. 
although  it  is  by  no  means  perfect,  that 
we  have  had  so  far.  , 


For  those  who  fear  this  legislation — 
and  there  are  some — I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  all  women  are  by  no  means 
covered  in  this  act.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  see.  according  to  the  supplemental 
views  in  the  report,  that  the  prohibition 
against  discrimination  because  of  sex  is 
placed  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  with  the  act's  established  coverage 
of  employers  and  employees.  All  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  exemptions  apply; 
and.  this  is  very  noteworthy,  agriculture, 
hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  and  laun- 
dries are  excluded.  Also  all  professional, 
managerial,  and  administrative  person- 
nel and  outside  salesmen  are  excluded. 
So,  a  very  great  quantity  of  women  will 
not  be  covered  in  this  act,  especially 
because  it  considers  hotels,  motels,  res- 
taurants, and  laundries,  where  women 
are  by  far  the  majority  of  the  workers. 
They  will  not  be  included. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  always  felt  that 
these  bills  would  come  to  us  from  now  on, 
and  I  hope  that  they  will,  but  in  every 
instance  it  is  only  one  bite  of  the  cherry. 
In  other  words,  we  are  Just  nibbling  away 
at  a  thing  that  could  have  been  com- 
pletely covered  by  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  simply  giving  women  equal 
rights  and  letting  it  go  at  that.  That 
apparently  has  not  been  the  will  of  the 
House  so  far.  I  hope  someday  that  It 
will  be.  However,  in  the  meantime,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  have  these  bills 
which  will  help,  which  will  do  a  little, 
which  will  get  a  foot  in  the  door,  and 
they  will  have  to  continue  to  come  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  in  my  estimation 
is  good.  It  is  a  little  bit  too  little  and. 
of  course,  it  is  too  late.  But  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  the  best  thing  we  can  get  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  serious  ob- 
jection to  it.  I  feel  sure  that  the  House 
will  be  glad;  In  fact,  we  feel  that  it  is 
high  time  for  it  to  pass  favorably  on  this 
legislation  and  certainly  pass  favorably 
on  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  COLMERl. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  will  use  the  5  minutes 
that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Bolling]  has  so  graciously  granted  me. 
But  I  cannot  sit  idly  by  without  express- 
ing my  opinion  about  this  legislation.  I 
recognize  that  this  bill  is  going  to  pass. 
It  is  going  to  pass  overwhelmingly.  I  sus- 
pect, because  it  has  an  appeal  to  a  mi- 
nority or  special  group.  It  deals  with 
women.  I  recognize  the  seeming  popular 
appeal  and  then,  too,  Mr.  SE>eaker,  I  rec- 
ognize in  addition  to  the  futility  of  my 
stating  my  position  the  politically  un- 
wise situation  in  which  I  find  myself. 
I  certainly  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  the 
position  of  opposing  the  women  of  this 
country,  and  I  could  dwell  at  some  length 
on  that  subject.  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
the  women  want  this  bill.  However,  I 
am  opposed  to  this  proposal  because  I 
think  it  is  basically  unsound,  just  as  I 
have  opposed  proposals  here  that  were 
aimed  at  other  minority  or  special  groups 

I  doubt  seriously,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this 
bill  is  constitutional.     I  do  not  like  the 


idea  of  pointing  out  women  here  as  if 
they  are  an  inferior  group  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  with  its  strong  arm 
must  step  in  and  try  to  protect  them. 
I  think  they  can  stand  on  their  own. 
They  have  been  doing  that  for  many, 
many  generations. 

Mr.  SpeaJcer,  there  are  many  instances 
where  women  are  entitled  to  more  pay 
than  the  opposite  sex  and  why  should 
we  just  put  them  on  an  equal  basis?  This 
strikes  at  the  merit  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  principally  opposed 
to  this  legislation  ^jecause  it  represents 
further  regimentation  of  our  people. 

This  sets  up  another  army  of  Federal 
agents  to  go  about  snooping  into  every 
little,  as  well  as  every  big  business  in 
the  country  to  see  whether  the  Federal 
law  is  being  enforced. 

I  think  women  should  be  paid.  I  think 
they  should  be  paid  upon  an  equal  basis 
with  men  for  similar  work,  and  I  think 
generally  it  is  true  that  they  are,  where 
they  have  the  qualifications  for  that 
particular  position,  but  this  thing  of  reg- 
imentation Is  something  that  Just  does 
not  appeal  to  me.  In  fact,  our  people  are 
already  overregimented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  grown  up  a 
custom  in  this  country  that  we  have  to 
have  the  Federal  Government  stick  Its 
strong  arms  out  to  get  into  every  phase 
and  facet  of  our  local  government  and 
of  our  industry.  There  is  a  provision  in 
this  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  think 
throws  some  light  on  what  I  am  talking 
about.  There  is  a  provision  that  an  em- 
ployer who  is  paying  a  wage  rate  differ- 
ential in  violation  of  this  subsection  shall 
not.  in  order  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  reduce  the  wage 
rate  of  an  employee.  That  recognizes 
the  fact  that  there  are  many,  many 
women  in  this  country  who  are  receiving 
better  pay  than  men  for  equal  service, 
as  spelled  out  In  this  bill.  I  recognize,  I 
repeat,  the  political  appeal  of  this  bill. 
I  am  not  going  to  ask  anyone  to  opp>ose 
this  bill,  or  to  cast  their  ballot  against  it. 
but  I  am  going  to  emphasize,  as  one  who 
is  opposed  to  the  ever-spreading  tentacles 
of  the  Federal  Government  into  the 
management  and  the  conduct  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  people  of  this  Nation,  that 
the  Members  had  better  give  some  con- 
sideration to  It  and  Its  far-reaching  im- 
plications. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  this  proposed  legislation  In  the 
long  run  is  going  to  benefit  the  women 
employees  of  this  country.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  employers  may  find  It 
advantageous  to  employ  men  in  positions 
now  filled  by  women.  Certainly,  they 
would  feel  inclined  so  to  do  in  mar- 
ginal instances  where  the  labor  market  is 
plentiful.  In  other  words,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  passage  of  this  bill 
would  result  in  less  employment  for 
women. 

Mr.  Speaker,  finally  I  am  opposed  to 
this  bill  because  I  do  not  think  that  this 
subject  is  any  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's business. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  long-time  advocate  of  the 


principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
I  am  very  glad  to  speak  in  favor  of 
H.R.  6060.  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  the  remarks  of  the  previous  speaker 
because  it  is  some  time  since  the  women 
of  this  covmtry  have  been  in  the  minor- 
ity. We  are  rather  far  ahead  of  you  In 
that  regard,  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Of  course.  If  you  care  to  be  the  spokes- 
man for  the  actual  minority.  Equal  pay 
legislation  has  been  introduced  in  every 
Congress  since  1945  by  Members  of  both 
parties,  a  truly  bipartisai:  effort. 

The  bill  which  is  now  before  us  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  one  intro- 
duced in  March  of  this  year  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  GooDELL].  It  is  a  very  logical  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  in  that  it  places 
administration  of  equal  pay  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  This  al- 
leviates the  fear  voiced  by  many  that 
passage  of  such  a  bill  would  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  new  bureaucracy  with 
a  new  set  of  rules  and  a  new  set  of  in- 
vestigators. The  procedures  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  are  already 
well  established.  However,  let  me  re- 
mind you  of  what  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  St.  George]  has  already 
told  us,  that  this  bill  in  no  way  covers 
all  the  women  workers  of  this  country. 
Indeed,  it  leaves  out  a  very  great  many 
of  them.  So  I  would  like  to  consider  this 
bill  and  have  you  consider  it  as  one  of 
the  first  steps  toward  an  adjustment  of 
balance  in  pay  for  women. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  know  it  Is 
going  to  affect  some  of  you  men  because 
there  are  places  where  the  men  do  not 
get  paid  as  much  as  women  for  doing 
the  same  Job. 

Furthermore,  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
H.R.  6060  gives  a  1-year  moratorium  on 
enforcement,  thereby  giving  ample  op- 
portunity for  voluntary  compliance. 
Also,  recognition  Is  given  the  sf>ecial 
problem  created  by  existing  collective 
bargaining  agreements  by  providing  that 
enforcement  proceedings  will  be  under- 
taken only  at  the  expiration  of  such 
agreements  or  a  maximum  of  2  years 
after  enactment. 

There  are  24  million  women  in  the 
labor  force  today  and  by  1970  we  shall 
have  over  30  million.  Most  women  work 
to  contribute  to  essential  living  expenses 
for  themselves  or  their  families.  For 
example,  over  6  million  single  women 
workers  support  themselves;  over  2  mil- 
lion working  women  are  heads  of  fam- 
ilies; others  are  the  primary  wage  earner 
in  the  family  although  not  technically 
the  family  head. 

Married  women  who  are  not  the  pri- 
mary wage  earner  in  the  family  work 
to  raise  family  living  standards  and  to 
send  children  through  college  in  many, 
many  families,  but  there  are  others  who 
must  work  to  give  their  children  proper 
education.  The  contribution  of  these 
women  to  the  Nation's  productive  re- 
sources must  be  recognized,  encouraged, 
and  maximized. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  simple  justice  to  pay  a 
woman  the  same  rate  as  a  man  when 
she  is  performing  the  same  duties.  We 
have  had  equal  pay  in  the  Government 
for  some  years  through  the  Federal  clas- 
sified civil  service.    Some  22  States  have 
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enacted  equal-pay  laws,  but  let  me  say 
right  there  that  In  many  of  these  they  do 
not  work  too  well.  However,  a  Federal 
law  is  needed  to  give  complete  and  ade- 
quate coverage. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  will  give 
favorable  consideration  to  H.R.  6060.  as 
it  provides  a  sound  and  workable  ap- 
proach to  this  problem. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Avery]. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not 
consume  the  5  minutes.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  doubt  but  that  this  legis- 
lation is  going  to  pass,  but  since  It  is 
going  to  pass  I  think  we  ought  to  con- 
cern ourselves  about  some  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  bill.  I  will  not  take  the 
time  of  the  House  to  discuss  the  bill  in 
detail,  but  would  merely  point  out  to  the 
membership  that  they  should  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  way  the  Jurisdic- 
tion and  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  are  spelled  out  in  this  bill. 
I  would  admonish  the  members  of  the 
legislative  committee  when  they  speak 
in  general  debate  to  make  the  legislative 
history  abundantly  clear  as  to  what  the 
responsibilities  are  and  where  the  limi- 
tations on  the  responsibilities  and  rights 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  rise. 

I  particularly  am  concerned  about  a 
statement  that  is  carried  in  one  of 
the  additional  views  by  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Martin  1  which  is 
not,  as  I  read  it,  entirely  in  conformity 
with  some  of  the  statements  that  were 
made  to  the  Rules  Committee.  As  I 
understood  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive conunittee,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  authority  to  investigate  and  to 
negotiate  with  the  employers  on  the 
basts  of  any  irregularities  he  might  dis- 
cover on  the  basis  of  his  investigation, 
but  as  far  as  inflicting  any  penalty  or 
other  sanctions  agaln.st  the  employer  is 
concerned,  this  can  only  be  done  by  the 
Federal  district  court.  In  other  words, 
the  essential  authority  is  not  extended 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  I  hope  this 
will  be  clearly  brought  out  In  the  de- 
bate. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fitlton]. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  long  cosponsored  this 
legislation.  I  believe  it  is  a  good  ap- 
proach and  a  basic  policy  the  country 
should  adopt.  I  strongly  recommend 
the  passage  of  this  legislation.  I  like  the 
statement  that  this  Is  a  matter  of  simple 
justice  to  everj'one  in  our  civilization 
and  our  business  community,  that  we 
treat  everybody  alike. 

Mr.  BOT.I.TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 


The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  EJt)sent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  362,  nays  9.  not  voting  64,  as 
follows : 

(Roll  No.  M) 


YE.A.S— 362 

Abele 

Eklwarda 

Ubonatl 

AdAlT 

Elliott 

Lindsay 

Addabbo 

KlBworth 

Lipscomb 

Albert 

Everett 

Long.  La. 

Anderson 

Cvlns 

McClory 

Andrews 

Fallon 

McOulloch 

A^hbrook 

Parbsteln 

McDade 

A-shley 

Faflcell 

McDoweU 

A.shinore 

Felghan 

MrFall 

Asplnall 

Flndley 

Mclntlre 

Aufhin.  loss 

Flno 

McLoekey 

Avery 

Flood 

Macdonald 

Ayres 

riyut 

MacGregor 

Baker 

Ford 

Madden 

B.ildwln 

Foreman 

MaUllard 

BurlnK 

Fountain 

Marsh 

Barrett 

Praaer 

Martin.  Calif 

Barry 

Prellnghuysen 

M.tTtln.  Mnsa 

Baas 

Priedel 

Mathias 

UAtca 

Fulton.  Pa. 

M.itsunaga 

n.ittln 

Fulton.  Tenn 

Matthews 

Becker 

Fuqua 

May 

Beckworth 

Oallngher 

Meader 

Beermann 

Oarmatz 

Miner.  NT. 

B**lcher 

Gary 

MilUken 

Bell 

Oathlngi 

Mills 

Bennett.  Fla 

Oavln 

Mlnl&h 

Bennett,  Mich 

Gibbons 

Mlnshall 

Berry 

Gilbert 

Montoya 

Belts 

GUI 

Moore 

Boggs 

Glenn 

Moorhead 

Boland 

Gonzales 

Morgan 

Boning 

Goodell 

Morris 

Bolton. 

Ooodllng 

M.jrrtson 

Frances  P. 

Green.  Dreg 

Morse 

Bolton. 

Green.  Pa. 

Morton 

Oliver  P. 

Grtmn 

Mosher 

Bow 

Orlffilhs 

Moss 

Bray 

Gross 

Muiler 

Brock 

Grover 

Murphy.  Tl 

Bromwell 

OubBcr 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Broomfleld 

Gurney 

Murray 

Brown.  CailX. 

Hagan.  Ga 

Nalcher 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hagen,  Calif 

Nedzl 

Broyhlll.  N  C. 

Haley 

Norblad 

Broyhlll.  Va 

Hall 

Nygaard 

Bruce 

Hal  pern 

O  H.\ra.  ni 

Burke 

Hanna 

O-Hara,  Mich. 

Burkhalter 

Harding 

O'Konskl 

Burleson 

Hardy 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Burton 

Harris 

Olson.  Minn. 

Byrne.  Pa 

Harrtson 

O'Neill 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Osmers 

CahUl 

Hawkins 

Ostertag 

Cameron 

Healey 

Passman 

Cannon 

Hechler 

Patman 

Carey 

Hemphill 

Patten 

Cederberg 

Hoeven 

Pelly 

Celler 

Hoffman 

Pepper 

Chamberlain 

Hollfleld 

Perkins 

Chelf 

Holland 

Phllbln 

Chenoweth 

Horton 

Pike 

Clancy 

Riaemcr 

Pillion 

Clark 

Huddles  ton 

Plmle 

Claii-scn 

Hull 

PoJI 

Cleveland 

Hutchinson 

Powell 

Cohelan 

Iciiord 

Price 

Collier 

Jarman 

Puclnskl 

Conte 

Jennings 

Qule 

Corb«tt 

Jensen 

QuUlen 

Gorman 

Joelson 

Rains 

Cramer 

Jobansen 

Randall 

Cunningham 

Johnson.  Calif 

Reld.  111. 

Curtln 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Held,  NY. 

Curtis 

Jonas 

Re  If  el 

Daddarlo 

Jones,  Ala. 

Reuss 

Dague 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Daniels 

K^stea 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Davis.  Oa. 

Karth 

Rich 

Dawson 

Kastenmeler 

Rletilman 

Delaney 

Ketih 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Dent 

Kelly 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Denton 

Keogh 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Derounlan 

KUgore 

Roblson 

Derwlnskl 

King.  NY. 

Rodlno 

Devlne 

Kluczynskl 

Rogers.  Colo. 

DlngeU 

Knox 

Rotfera.  Fla. 

Dole 

Kornegay 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Donohue 

Kunkel 

Roosevelt 

Dorn 

Kjrl 

Rosenthal 

Dowdy 

Laird 

RoudebuBh 

Downing 

LandruiB 

Rousb 

Dulskl 

Lansen 

Rumsfeld 

Duncan 

I>atta 

Ryan.  Mlcb. 

Dwyer 

L«ggett 

Ryan.  NT. 

BdmoDd«OD 

Lennon 

8t.  George 

.St  OTnialn 

Steed 

Vanik 

Bt  Onga 

Htephena 

Vlneon 

Baylor 

BUu&on 

Waggon  ner 

Schadeberg 

Stratton 

WaJlhauser 

Schneebell 

Btubblefteld 

Wauon 

Schweiker 

BulUvan 

Watts 

Beer  est 

Taft 

Weaver 

Se'.den 

Talcotl 

Weltner 

Shelley 

Taylor 

Whalley 

Uhpppaxd 

Teagvie.  Calif. 

Wharton 

Shlyley 

Teague.  Tex 

White 

Shrlvcr 

Thompson.  I<« 

Whitener 

Slbal 

Thooapaon.  KJ 

Wickershaia 

Sickles 

Thompfton,  Tei 

WldnitU 

Slkea 

Thomson.  Wis. 

WUUs 

Slier 

Thorn  berry 

Wilson.  Bob 

Stsk 

Toll 

Wilson. 

Skubltz 

Tollefson 

Charles  H. 

Slack 

Trimble 

Wilson.  Ind 

Smith   Calif 

Turk 

Wright 

Smith.  Iowa 

Tapper 

Wydler 

Smith.  Va. 

Tuieu 

Wynvan 

Snyder 

Udall 

Young 

Springer 

Uilman 

Younger 

Staebler 

Utt 

Zablockl 

etaHord 

Van  Deerlln 
NAYS-9 

Abemethy 

Mahon 

PurceU 

Colmer 

Poage 

Williams 

FLsher 

Pool 

Wlnstead 

NOT  VOTING- 

64 

Abbltt 

Hansen 

Nelsen 

Aiger 

Harsha 

Nix 

Arends 

Harvey,  Ind. 

O'Brien,  111 

BUlnlk 

Hays 

O'Brien.  N.Y. 

Bonner 

Hc^bert 

Pllcher 

Brademas 

Henderson 

Rivers  8.C. 

Brooks 

Herlong 

Rooney 

Brolzman 

Horau 

Rosieukowskl 

Buckley 

Kee 

Itoy  bal 

Casey 

Kllburn 

Schenck 

Cooley 

King.  Calif. 

Bchwengel 

Davu  Tenn 

Klrwan 

Scott 

Dlggs 

Lankford 

Senner 

Plnnegan 

Leslnskl 

Short 

Fogariy 

Lloyd 

St»Kger« 

Forrester 

Long.  Md 

Thomas 

Olalmo 

McMillan 

Van  Pell 

Orabowskl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Walter 

Grant 

Michel 

Westland 

Gray 

Miller.  Calif. 

Whltten 

Halleck 

Monagan 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

11  further  notice: 

Walter  with  Mr.  Alger. 

Klrwan  with  Mr.  Westland. 

Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr   KU- 


Unt 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 

burn. 
Mr. 
Mrs 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 

kowsk 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


King  of  California  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Hansen  with  Mr.  Schenck. 
Bonner  with  Mr.  Brotzmaa. 
Monagan  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 
Hubert  with  Mr.  Horan. 
Staggers  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebra-^ka 
Roybal  with  Mr.  Schwer.gel. 
Rooney  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 
Buckley  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 
Pogarty  with  Mr.  Short. 
Glalmo  with  Mr    Nelsen. 
Gray  with  Mr    LeslnskJ. 
Hays  with  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Henderson  with  Mr   O'Brien  of  IllinolB 
Nix  with  Mr.  Flnnegnn. 
Diivls  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Roeten- 
1. 

Dlggs  with  Mr    O'Brien  of  New  York. 
Lankford  with  Mr    Whltten. 
Forrester  with  Mr.  Grant. 
Herlong  with  Mr    McMillan. 
Brademas  with  Mr   Abbltt. 
Blatnlk  with  Mrs  Kee 
Brooks  with  Mr.  Cooley. 
Pllcher  with  Mr.  Casey. 
Scott  with  Mr.  Thomas. 
Senner  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJi.  60601   to  prohibit  dis- 


crimination on  account  of  sex  in  the 
payment  of  wages  by  employers  engaged 
in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  H  R.  6060,  with  Mr. 
Price  in  the  chair. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  retwl- 
im,'  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
6060.  a  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination  on 
account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of  wages 
by  employers  engaged  in  commerce  or  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce. 

I  would  like  to  inform  this  body  that 
the  bill  comes  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  with  bipartisan^ 
support  Only  three  committee  mem/ 
bers  opposed  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Legislation  of  this  kind  has  been  rec- 
ommended over  a  period  of  years  and 
during  the  87th  Congress  the  House 
acted  favorably  on  an  equal-pay  bill. 
However,  the  Senate  appended  this  legis- 
lation to  another  bill  and  the  87th  Con- 
gress closed  without  final  action  on  the 
measure. 

There  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  need  for 
this  legislation.  The  objective  sought  is 
wage  justice  for  working  men  and 
women.  Discriminatory  wage  practices 
ba,sed  upon  sex,  like  other  forms  of  dis- 
crimination in  employment,  are  contrary 
to  our  basic  employment,  are  contrai-y 
to  our  basic  traditions  of  freedom  and 
fairplay. 

The  payment  of  wages  on  a  basis  other 
than  that  of  the  job  performed  is  not 
only  harmful  to  the  individual  worker 
and  our  economy,  but  also  to  our  Na- 
tion's image  abroad.  The  fact  that  em- 
ployers still  pay  lower  wage  rates  to 
women  workers  for  the  same  or  com- 
parable work  as  that  performed  by  men 
workers  in  the  same  place  is  contrary 
to  every  concept  of  equality  and  justice 
in  which  we  so  strongly  believe. 

This  principle  of  equality  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  labor,  by  leaders  in  both  polit- 
ical parties,  and  by  numerous  business 
organizations  and  spokesmen.  The  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization — of 
which  we  are  a  member  and  which  I 
shall  attend  next  week — provides  in  its 
constitution  that  "men  and  women 
should  receive  equal  remuneration  for 
work  of  equal  value."  Thirty-eight 
countries  have  ratified  an  ILO  Conven- 
tion which  sets  up  standards  and  proce- 
dures for  establishing  equal  pay  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  principle.  The  European 
Common  Market  agreement,  the  Rome 
Tieaty,  also  carries  a  specific  provision 
for  equal  pay. 

Thus  we  come  to  this  legislation  but- 
tressed by  support  at  home  and  abroad, 
from  labor  and  management,  from  men 
and  women,  and  from  Democrats  and 
Republicans. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  add  as  a  labor  standard 
worthy  of  protection  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  of  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  without  discrimination  on  the  basis 


of  sex.  We  are  fitting  on  an  adminis- 
trative framework,  tried  and  tested 
through  the  years — and  perhaps  weath- 
ered a  bit — a  Federal  policy  the  merit  of 
which  no  one  seriously  questions.  The 
effect  of  the  bill  is  to  give  to  employees 
who  would  be  entitled  to  receive  equal- 
pay  treatment  under  it  the  same  reme- 
dies which  are  prescribed  for  workers  in 
relation  to  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
payments  required  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

We  know  that  the  majority  of  married 
women  who  work  are  those  whose  earn- 
ings even  when  combined  with  their 
husbands'  puts  them  in  the  lower  eco- 
nomic income  scale.  We  know  that  4.6 
million  women  workers  are  the  heads  of 
households  and  that  their  number  repre- 
sents one-tenth  of  all  the  families  in 
ie  United  States. 

Twenty-four  and  one-half  million 
workers  or  one-third  of  the  labor  force 
today  are  women.  Most  of  these  women 
cannot  look  to  unions  for  protection 
from  unequal  pay  and  other  discrimina- 
tory treatment  since  only  some  21  mil- 
lion of  them  belong  to  unions.  We  know 
that  the  earnings  of  women  are  esti- 
mated to  be  more  than  $45  billion  an- 
nually. Women  are  essential  to  some  of 
our  key  industries,  such  as  our  space  and 
electronic  industries.  They  perform 
work — and  competently — in  almost 
every  occupation  in  our  industrial  com- 
plex. All  of  these  facts  serve  to  point 
out  the  importance  economically  and 
morally  of  more  equally  sharing  the 
benefits  of  our  national  prosperity  with 
the  hardworking  ladies  of  our  land. 

Tiie  bill  prohibits  the  payment  of  dis- 
criminatory wage  rates  which  are  based 
on  sex  and  would  apply,  therefore,  in 
the  unusual  case  where  men  are  now 
paid  a  lower  wage  rate  than  women  for 
performing  the  same  job.  However,  the 
bill,  if  passed,  will  be  primarily  and  im- 
mediately beneficial  to  women.  More 
specifically,  it  will  be  even  more  benefi- 
cial to  Negro  women  who,  because  of  the 
dual  discrimination  they  encounter,  are 
the  victims  of  the  most  unjust  wage 
rates.  This  bill  will  relieve  them  at  least 
of  the  downgrading  wage  rate  discrimi- 
nation based  on  sex. 

As  one  of  the  distinguished  witnesses 
testifying  in  favor  of  equal  pay  legisla- 
tion said:  "Democracy  bleeds  a  little 
each  time  those  who  champion  it  stand 
idly  by  in  the  face  of  discrimination." 
This  is  one  compelling  and  immediate 
opportunity  to  stanch  such  bleeding. 
How  can  we  longer  delay  action? 

I  urge  this  House  to  give  its  full  sup- 
port to  this  vital  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son] to  control  the  time  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Powell]  has  con- 
sumed 6  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Prelinghuysen]. 

Mr.  FRELINGHLTYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  my.=elf  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
6060.  Perhaps,  as  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  has  stated,  this  prop>osal  is 


too  little  and  too  late.  Perhaps,  as  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  says,  this  is 
only  the  first  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  passage  of  this  bill 
will  mark  an  important  milestone  in 
the  campaign  for  equal  rights  for 
women.  Its  aim  is  simple,  few  will  argue 
about  the  desirability  of  what  it  seeks 
to  achieve.  Under  its  provisions,  the 
women  of  America  will  be  assured  of 
equal  pay  when  they  perform  equal 
work.  This  undeniable  right  is  now  to 
be  bolstered  and  secured  by  appropriate 
legislative  action. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  laSt  July, 
during  consideration  of  this  question  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  a  number  of  Re- 
publican amendments  were  adopted. 
Unfortunately,  the  administration  in- 
corporated only  a  few  of  these  changes 
when  it  submitted  a  new  equal  pay  bill, 
H.R.  3861,  this  year.  The  shortcomings 
of  the  administration  proposal  were 
numerous,  and  our  committee  had  some 
difiBcult  in  working  out  a  satisfactory 
bill. 

Fortunately,  on  March  25.  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  in- 
troduced H.R.  5605.  This  bill,  for  the 
first  time,  placed  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  equal  pay  legislation  un- 
der the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  This 
concept  was  the  catalyst  that  had  been 
needed.  Very  quickly  this  proposal  was 
accepted  by  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. The  full  committee  then 
voted  its  approval.  Finally,  last  week 
the  other  body  passed  a  bill,  S.  1409, 
which  is  similar  in  all  major  respects 
with  the  bill  now  before  us. 

However,  H.R.  6060  differs  substan- 
tially from  both  last  year's  proposals  and 
this  year's  administration  bill.  For  that 
reason  I  believe  the  significant  changes 
should  be  pointed  out.  The  following 
are  the  major  differences  between  H.R. 
6060  and  the  earlier  administration  pro- 
posal.   Under  H.R.  6060 : 

First.  The  prohibition  against  dis- 
crimination because  of  sex  is  placed  un- 
der existing  law.  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  with  that  act's  established 
coverage  of  employers  and  employees. 

Second.  All  the  exemptions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  apply:  Agriculture, 
hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  and  laun- 
dries are  excluded.  Also,  all  profes- 
sional, managerial,  and  administrative 
personal,  and  outside  salesmen  are  ex- 
cluded. 

Third.  Investigation  and  administra- 
tion will  be  under  the  existing  Wage  and 
Hour  Division,  thus  avoiding  the  cre- 
ation of  a  vast  new  bureaucracy. 

Fourth.  Enforcement  must  be  ob- 
tained in  the  Federal  courts  and  not 
arbitrarily  through  an  all-powerful  ad- 
ministrative body. 

Fifth.  The  definitions  and  interpre- 
tations of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
will  apply.  These  have  been  court  tested 
and  are  generally  understood  by  business 
and  labor. 

Sixth.  The  concept  of  equal  pay  for 
jobs  demanding  equal  skill  has  been  ex- 
panded to  require  also  equal  effort,  re- 
sfKjnsibility,  and  similar  working  condi- 
tions. These  factors  are  the  core  of  all 
job  classification  systems.  They  form 
a  legitimate  basis  for  differentials  in  pay. 
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Seventh.  A  specific  exception  has  been 
added  for  a  system  which  measures  earn- 
ings by  quantity  or  quality  of  production. 

Eighth.  A  general  exception  has  been 
added  for  differentials  based  on  factors 
other  than  sex. 

Ninth.  As  the  act  does  not  take  effect 
for  1  year  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, time  is  provided  for  voluntary 
adjustment. 

Tenth.  Where  there  is  a  bona  fide 
collective  bargaining  agreement,  the  act 
will  not  apply  for  an  additional  year,  or 
at  the  expiration  of  the  agreement, 
whichever  occurs  first. 

Eleventh.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
not  given  broad  regulatory  and  rule- 
making authority. 

Twelfth.  The  proposed  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  blacklist  Govern- 
ment contractors  who  allegedly  discrim- 
inate against  women  has  been  elimi- 
nated. 

Thus  It  is  apparent  that  a  number  of 
Important  changes  have  been  made  by 
our  committee.  As  a  result,  we  can  ex- 
pect that  the  administration  of  the  equal 
p«iy  concept,  while  fair  and  effective, 
will  not  be  excessive  nor  excessively  wide 
ranging.  What  we  seek  Is  to  Insure, 
where  men  and  women  are  doing  the 
same  job  under  the  same  working  con- 
ditions that  they  will  receive  the  same 
pay.  It  is  not  intended  that  either  the 
Labor  Department  or  Individual  em- 
ployees will  be  equipped  with  hunting 
licenses. 

The  inequities  which  this  legislation 
seeks  to  correct  are  apparent  to  us  all. 
For  example,  a  plant  may  have  one  rate 
for  a  classification  such  as  male  selector 
and  packager  and  another  for  the  clas- 
sification female  selector  and  packager. 
Yet  both  are  doing  the  same  job  on  the 
same  assembly  line.  Such  discrimina- 
tion would  be  a  violation.  As  another 
example,  the  classification  names  may 
not  match — there  would  be  male  pack- 
agers and  female  selectors,  nonetheless 
the  work  the  two  groups  perform  Is 
Identical  In  every  respect.  This,  too, 
would  be  a  violation  if  the  men  as  a 
group  received  more  pay  than  the 
women.  On  the  other  hand,  the  male 
packagers  may  be  required  to  lift  the 
heavy  crates  off  the  assembly  line  and 
place  them  on  dollies  or  do  various  jobs 
requiring  additional  physical  effort.  The 
women  selectors  may  work  on  the  as- 
sembly line,  selecting  small  items,  for 
example,  and  placing  them  in  crates 
This  would  be  a  significant  difference 
which  would  justify  a  difference  in  pay 

The  same  reasoning  can  be  applied  to 
a  department  store  which  employs  sales 
personnel  who  range  from  part-time, 
high  school  help,  selling  candy  or 
trinkets,  to  highly  trained  and  experi- 
enced personnel,  selling  such  bread-and- 
butter  Items  as  appliances,  furniture, 
suits,  and  other  articles  of  clothing.  It 
is  not  intended  that  salesmen  or  store 
clerks,  for  example,  holding  widely  vary- 
ing jobs,  although  in  the  same  general 
category,  should  be  compared  or  equated. 
If  they  are  to  be  entitled  to  equal  pay, 
they  must  be  engaged  in  the  same  type 
of  selling  or  clerk  job,  with  the  same  type 
of  experience  and  responsibility  require- 
ments.   Mechanical  and  surface  similari- 


ties are  not  to  be  confused  with,  or 
viewed  as.  basic  job  evaluation  char- 
acteristics. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  outline 
what  I  believe  should  be  the  procedure 
that  should  be  followed  when  an  allega- 
tion of  discrimination  is  lodged  with  the 
Labor  Department. 

First,  of  course,  it  should  bo  ascer- 
tained whether  or  not  the  charged  em- 
ployer is  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standard.s  Act.  It  must  be  determined 
also  whether  or  not  the  job  in  question 
js  a  covered  or  exempt  job. 

Next,  the  LnvesliRation  should  bo  rea- 
sonable and  in  no  event  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  original  churge.  Requests  for 
books  and  records  .sliould  be  specific  and 
not  of  the  shottrun  variety. 

Nothing  in  this  bill  prohibits  discrimi- 
nation m  pay  strictly  between  men 
or  strictly  between  women.  Discrimina- 
tion that  operates  agairtst  both  men  and 
women  is  not  prohibited.  The  only  thing 
prohibited  is  a  difference  in  pay  that  is 
based  solely  on  sex. 

Filially,  the  jobs  in  dispute  mu.st  be 
the  same  in  work  content,  effort,  skill, 
and  resp«)nsibility  requirements,  and  in 
working  conditions.  As  indicated  earlier, 
it  is  not  intended  to  compare  unrelated 
jobs,  or  jobs  that  have  been  historically 
and  normally  considered  by  the  Indus- 
try to  be  different.  Violations  usually 
will  be  apparent,  and  will  almost  always 
occur  in  the  same  work  area  and  where 
the  same  tasks  are  performed  A  bona 
fide  job  clas.sification  system  will  nor- 
mally furnish  the  answer  to  a  claim  of 
discrimination.  But  in  any  event,  the 
Labor  Department  or  the  employee, 
where  an  employee  brings  suit,  will  have 
the  burden  of  proving  to  the  court's  sat- 
isfaction that  a  violation  has  occurred. 
The  time-honored  concept  that  an  in- 
dividual is  presumed  innocent  until 
proven  guilty  will  in  no  way  be  changed 
or  altered  by  this  act. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  enthusiastically 
in  favor  of  this  legislation  as  the  sub- 
committee reported  it. 

In  this  connection  I  might  point  out 
that  I  am  indeed  grateful  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  to  all  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  who  were 
not  only  vitally  Interested  in  the  legis- 
lation but  more  than  normally  coopera- 
tive and  helpful.  We  had  rather  wide 
differences  early  in  the  game  which  were 
resolved.  I  think,  in  such  a  way  that  we 
have  a  really  splendid  and  entirely  re- 
sponsible piece  of  legislation  for  the 
membership  of  this  body  to  consider 
today. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
FRELiNGHrYSENl  has  explained  rather 
well  some  of  the  a.«T)ects  of  the  legisla- 
tion. I  think  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  bill  does  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  and  this,  we  feel,  is  a 
great  advantage,  since  there  is  a  long 
history  of  familiarity  and  a  large  body 
of  definitions  within  the  structure  of  the 
act  to  be  amended  by  the  addition  of  a 
new  section. 

Farther,  it  is  quite  true  that  there  are 
already  employed  In  the  Department  of 
Labor,  in  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division. 
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aimost  all  of  the  pei-sonnel  which  will  be 
needed  for  the  enforcement  of  this  act 
It  does  not  create  any  great  bureaucracy 
There  are  approximately  1,800  employe^ 
in  that  Division  at  the  moment,  and  the 
best  possible  estimates  Indicate  that  an 
mcrease  of  only  a  handful  of  employe^ 
would  be  needed,  and  that  Is  all,  to  pro- 
tect the  more  than  27.5  million  personj 
covered  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  a  letter 
to  the  committee,  has  given  his  aafeurance 
that  he  will  assign  this  legislation,  if  it 
pa.ssts.  to  the  Watie  and  Hour  Division 
Now,  this,  as  I  .say,  eliminates  the  need 
for  a  new  bureaucratic  structure,  and 
perhaps  the  most  worthy  result,  as  the 
report  indicates,  is  in  the  question  of 
coverage.  The  bill  neither  extends  nor 
curtails  coverage  under  the  act 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  New  York 
that  this  is  a  first  step.  And.  that  is 
.so.  It  Is  true  that  many,  many  women 
wlio  are  employed  are  not  to  bo  covered 
under  the  act.  I  might  point  out  the 
fact  that,  for  instance,  in  hotels,  which 
would  be  exempt,  the  work  which  women 
do  in  those  establishments  is  almost  ex- 
clu.sively  women's  work,  such  as  cham- 
bermaids, laundries,  and  so  on,  and 
therefore,  even  if  they  were  covered  un- 
der the  act,  very,  very  few  of  them,  and 
then  only  in  a  larger  establishment  em- 
ploying more  than  25  persons,  would  be 
able  to  benefit  In  any  way.  This  legis- 
lation does  not  affect  the  wage  of  women 
vis-a-vis  women  or  men  vis-a-vis  mea 
It  only  applies  to  Instances  where  men 
and  women  are  doing  work  and  where 
there  is  a  wage  differential  based  solely 
on  sex.  It  would  make  a  violation  of  its 
provisions  an  unfair  labor  practice.  The 
lower  wage  rate  must  be  Increased  to 
the  higher  level  so  that  there  will  not 
be  an  adverse  efTect  on  already  estab- 
lished wage  patterns.  Tlie  language 
recognizes  that  there  are  many  factors 
used  to  measure  the  relationship  be- 
tween jobs  and  which  establish  a  valid 
basis  for  a  difference  in  pay.  We  do  not 
want  to  disturb  these.  These  factors 
will  be  found  in  a  majority  of  the  job 
classification  systems.  Thus,  it  Is  an- 
ticipated that  a  bona  fide  classification 
program  that  does  not  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  sex  will  serve  as  a  valid  de- 
fen.se  to  a  charge  of  discrimination 
Thus,  among  other  things,  shift  diCfer- 
entials.  restrictions  on  or  differences 
based  on  time  of  day  worked,  hours  of 
work,  lifting  or  moving  heavy  objects, 
differences  based  on  experience,  training, 
or  ability  would  also  be  exempted  under, 
this  act.  It  provides  a  1-year  mora- 
torium on  enforcement  as  to  all  em- 
ployees and  employers,  and  in  addition, 
in  the  case  of  employees  covered  and 
working  under  collective  bargaining 
agreements,  there  would  bo  an  additional 
year  during  which  time  that  barpaininR 
agreement  could  run  its  course. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  AvertI 
during  the  di.scussion  of  the  rule,  ex- 
pressed some  trepidation  about  the 
powers  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  asked.  I  think  quite  reasonably,  that 
these  powers  be  explained.  Here,  again, 
we  have  a  difference  between  the  legis- 
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latlon  of  last  year  and  the  legislation  of 
this  year.  Before  proceeding,  I  might 
point  out  that  many  of  the  differences 
between  this  legislation  and  last  year's 
legislation  are  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  I  was  not  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee last  year.  My  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Zelknko  ] .  was  chairman.  My  views 
with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
problem  should  be  solved  differed  from 
the  views  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Zelxnko]  and  In  large  meas- 
ure the  differences  which  are  before  you 
today  and  the  differences  between  this 
measure  and  that  which  the  House 
passed  last  year  refiects  my  thinking  in 
the  matter.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are 
so  much  better  than  those  of  my  pred- 
ecessor, but  I  did  have  differences  with 
him  and  they  are  refiected  here  as  I 
think  is  quite  natural.  Mr.  Zelenko  did 
a  splendid  Job  in  the  last  Congress  and 
deserves  much  credit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  back  to  a  discussion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  proposed 
grant  of  authority  to  the  Secretary  to 
issue  regulations:  This  was  strictly  lim- 
ited by  the  subcommittee.  The  Secre- 
tary will  only  have  specific  regulatory 
authority  for  the  enforcement  and  ad- 
ministration of  this  act,  since  it  is  in 
fact  a  part  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  emphasize  that 
where  there  is  a  charge  of  discrimina- 
tion no  action  can  be  taken  by  the  Secre- 
tary if  that  discrimination  persists,  ex- 
cept following  an  action  initiated  by  him. 
or  it  could  be  initiated  by  the  employee 
or  the  employer  in  a  Federal  district 
court. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  other  words  there 
will  not  be  any  capricious  or  arbitrary 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary.  He 
cannot  communicate  with  an  employer 
and  say  "You  cease  and  desist  this  im- 
mediately on  the  payment  of  some  r>en- 
alty."  The  only  means  by  which  en- 
forcement is  possible  under  this  act.  as 
I  said,  and  I  reempheisize  it,  is  before 
the  Federal  district  court. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true  that  as  under 
the  Fair  LatHjr  Standards  Act  if  there 
is  a  proven  discrimination  and  a  deter- 
mination is  made  by  the  Federal  district 
court  the  guilty  party  is  liable  to  double 
damages — liquidated  damages — under 
the  existing  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  my  colleagues 
may  think  it  somewhat  arrogant  because 
they  have  other  ideas,  but  I  suggest  that 
the  members  of  this  subcommittee  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  this  legisla- 
tion. It  was  considered  most  carefully 
over  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  We 
did  not  rush  it.  We  worked  very  closely 
back  and  forth  between  the  Republicans 
and  the  Democrats  and  arrived  at  a  con- 
census that  was  almost  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  full  committee.  We  are 
quite  proud  of  it  In  Its  present  form,  and 
it  is  my  intention  today  to  ask  the  Mem- 
bers in  considering  this,  following  any 


questions  which  they  may  have,  to  sup- 
port the  subcommittee's  position  with  re- 
spect to  holding  this  legislation  as  it  is. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  for,  I  think, 
drastically  changing  and  Improving  this 
legislation  over  what  it  was  last  year  and 
over  what  was  proposed  earlier  this  year. 
His  bill  now  is  virtually  my  bill  of  March 
1963.  introduced  at  a  time  when  no  bill 
in  either  body  of  the  Congress  took  the 
fair  labor  standards  approach  to  equal- 
pay-for-women  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  one 
major  point  here :  Some  of  our  colleagues 
are  distvu-bed  because  they  feel  that  there 
may  be  a  broad,  regulatory  power 
granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  and  have  the  con- 
firmation of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  there  is  no  general  regu- 
latory power  granted  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  under  this  legislation,  that  he 
will  have  no  such  power  if  this  legislation 
in  its  present  form  passes  the  Congress. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  emphatically. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Grutin]. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  the  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, for  the  very  fair  and  Judicious 
way  In  which  he  conducted  the  hearings 
and  the  deliberations  on  this  legisla- 
tion. As  has  been  indicated,  the  bill 
was  not  handled  in  a  hasty  manner.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  recommenda- 
tions and  the  argimients  of  the  minority 
in  this  case  were  always  given  very  care- 
ful consideration.  Indeed,  the  proposal 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[  Mr.  GooDELL]  that  the  legislation  should 
be  an  amendment  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  was  a  very  major  dif- 
ference from  the  bill  presented  by  the 
administration.  The  subcommittee,  sis 
well  as  the  full  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  saw  fit  to  adopt  the  approach 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  GoodellI  .  I  consider  it  to  be 
a  good  approach,  a  good  way  to  imple- 
ment this  basic  principle  which  has  been 
a  part  of  the  platforms  of  both  of  the 
great  political  parties.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  principle  that  there  should  be  no 
discrimination  in  the  payment  of  wages 
on  the  basis  of  sex ;  that  there  should  be 
equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

It  should  be  noted  in  the  debate  that 
38  member  nations  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  in  one  of  its  con- 
ventions, endorsed  the  principle  of  equal 
pay  for  equal  work.  The  countries  which 
are  members  of  the  European  Common 
Market,  in  their  Rome  Treaty,  also  en- 
dorsed this  principle. 

I  consider  this  bill  to  be  a  very  good 
and  practical  approach.  I  should  like 
to  recall  for  the  committee  that  In  the 


debate  last  year  there  were  arguments 
centering  around  three  amendments  or 
points  raised  on  the  floor. 

The  first  such  amendment,  it  will  be 
recalled  was  offered  by  the  gentlelady 
from  New  York  [Mrs.  St.  George]  who 
called  for  use  of  the  term  "equal  work." 
rather  than  "comparable  work."  It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  House  adopted  her 
amendment  last  year. 

This  bill  today  speaks  in  terms  of  equal 
work.  We  go  further  in  this  legislation 
and  provide  some  definition  as  to  what 
equal  work  is — what  is  meant  by  equal 
work.  The  bill  refers  to  jobs,  the  per- 
formance of  which  reqxiire  equal  skill, 
equal  effort,  equal  responsibility,  and 
which  are  performed  under  similar  work- 
ing conditions. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
very  glad  that  the  gentleman  is  taking 
care  to  explain  this.  I  believe  in  addition 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GooDELL]  that  the  gentleman  deserves  a 
little  credit,  too.  because  this  particular 
section  or  definition  of  "equal  work"  was 
a  bothersome  one  last  year.  I  think  that 
the  contribution  which  the  gentleman 
made  in  adding  these  other  factors  and, 
rather  specific  ones,  to  It  is  a  most  valu- 
able contribution. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  the  very  hard 
work  which  he  did.  I  think  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  have  clear  legislative  his- 
tory at  this  point.  Last  year  when  the 
House  changed  the  word  "comparable"  to 
"equal"  the  clear  Intention  was  to  nar- 
row the  whole  concept.  We  went  from 
"comparable"  to  "equal"  meaning  that 
the  jobs  Involved  should  be  virtually 
identical,  that  is,  they  would  be  very 
much  alike  or  closely  related  to  each 
other. 

We  do  not  expect  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment people  to  go  into  an  establishment 
and  attempt  to  rate  Jobs  that  are  not 
equal.  We  do  not  want  to  hear  the  De- 
partment say,  "Well,  they  amount  to  the 
same  thing,"  and  evaluate  them  so  they 
come  up  to  the  same  skill  or  point.  We 
expect  this  to  apply  only  to  jobs  that  are 
substantially  identical  or  equal.  I  think 
that  the  language  in  the  bill  last  year 
which  has  been  adopted  this  year,  and 
has  been  further  expanded  by  reference 
to  equal  skill,  effort,  and  working  condi- 
tions, is  intended  to  make  this  point  very 
clear. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  other  words,  would 
the  gentleman  agree  with  me  that  there 
would  be  no  basis  for  comparing,  say,  an 
inspector  with  an  assembler,  for  ex- 
ample? The  Department  of  Labor  could 
not  say,  "Well,  now,  these  two  jobs  in- 
volve about  the  same  level  of  skill  and 
the  same  degree  of  responsibility."  It 
would  be  appropriate  to  compare  inspec- 
tors with  inspectors  or  assemblers  with 
assemblers,  but  not  to  compare  an  In- 
spector with  an  assembler. 
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Mr.  OOODELL.  We  are  talking  about 
Jobs  that  Involve  the  same  quantity,  the 
same  size,  the  same  number,  where  they 
do  the  same  type  of  thing,  with  an  iden- 
tity to  them. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  addition,  it  would 
be  clear  that  in  comparing  inspectors,  if 
one  inspects  a  complicated  part  of  an 
engine,  for  example,  while  another  in- 
spectoi  makes  only  a  cursory  type  of  in- 
spection, obviously,  the  fact  that  both 
are  Inspectors  would  not  mean  that  they 
should  necessarily  receive  equal  pay. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  wish  the  gentleman  would 
yield  on  that  point  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  who  made  that  very 
point  yesterday  to  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
do  agree  with  what  the  gentleman  said 
thus  far.  The  gentleman  said  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  could  not.  where  these 
differences  exist,  make  such  determina- 
tions. There  are  two  protections.  First 
of  all.  the  Department  is  not  given  that 
broad  discretion  and  is  deliberately 
restricted  in  the  act  to  the  definition  set 
forth  in  the  act. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
that  important  contribution. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  In 
the  event  in  a  very  close  matter  they 
charge  discrimination,  it  would  be  in- 
cumbent upon  them  to  establish  that  be- 
fore a  Federal  judge.  Further,  in  the 
case  of  inspectors,  someone  asked 
hypo  the  tically  yesterday.  Suppose  they 
are  doing  the  same  work  but  one  of  them 
at  the  end  of  the  line  lifts  the  parts 
€ind  carries  them  away?  Obviously  this 
comes  under  what  we  construe  to  be 
effort  involved.  It  is  an  additional  mat- 
ter which  clearly  obliterates  any  ques- 
tion that  they  woiild  be  the  same. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  important  comment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  the  point 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee is  important.  We  discussed 
earlier  the  regulatory  power.  The  Sec- 
retary may  believe  that  a  violation  exists 
but  the  court  will  make  a  second  in- 
dependent judgment.  That  Is  very  sig- 
nificant. We  are  not  allowing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  make  decisions  which 
excluded  the  court  from  an  independent 
new  interpretation  of  this  act,  as  to 
whether  the  words  we  use  are  being  ad- 
ministered reasonably  and  properly. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  In- 
deed, we  are  not  granting  any  such 
authority,  but  the  fact  is  that  we  are 
specifically  and  categorically  restricting 
it.  so  that  this  is  a  negative  action  rather 
than  a  positive  one. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  C  would  like  to  pursue 
the  point  about  differences  in  efforts  of 
employees.  This  is  perhaps  the  broadest 
category  we  are  talking  about  in  com- 
paring jobs. 

It  should  be  understood  to  be  a  very 
broad  concept.  This  could  involve  a 
great  many  factors  in  terms  of  personal 
evaluation  of  continuous  performance 
on  the  job,  if  an  employee  has  demon- 
strated over  a  period  of  time  that  his 
performance  exhibits  more  effort  in  the 
opinion  of  the  supervisor,  then  a  dif- 
ferentiation In  pay  will  be  justified.  It 
also  may  include  such  factors  as  willing- 
ness exhibited  by  the  employee  and  by 


his  actions  to  expend  extra  effort  and  to 
expend  a  little  extra  energy.  It  should 
he  understood  that  it  is  not  necessarily 
that  the  job  requires  extra  effort,  but  it 
may  be  that  an  employee  expends  extra 
effort  so  that  the  performance  of  the 
employee  on  the  job  justifies  a  special 
consideration  in  terms  of  his  pay. 

If  I  may  conclude  on  just  that  point: 
It  is  our  intention,  I  believe,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  provide  here  with 
the  use  of  the  terms  ■effort,"  "skill," 
"responsibility"  and  "working  condi- 
tions' a  maximum  area  for  the  interplay 
of  intangible  factors  that  justify  a  meas- 
urement which  does  not  have  to  be  given 
a  point-by-point  evaluation.  In  this 
concept,  we  want  the  private  enterprise 
system,  employer  and  employees  and  a 
union,  if  there  is  a  union,  and  the  em- 
ployers and  employees  if  there  Is  not  a 
union,  to  have  a  maximum  degree  of  dis- 
cretion in  working  out  the  evaluation  of 
the  employee's  work  and  how  much  he 
should  be  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  So  long  as  pay  dif- 
ferentials are  not  based  on  sex. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes.  as  long  as  it  Is 
not  based  on  sex.  That  is  the  sole  factor 
that  we  are  Insertmg  here  as  a  restric- 
tion. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  with- 
out in  any  way  undertaking  to  detract 
from  the  effort  that  has  been  put  into 
the  drafting  of  this  measure  by  the  ma- 
jority Democratic  side,  I  would  just  like 
to  put  in  a  word  of  commendation  at  this 
time  for  our  Republican  members  on  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  for 
the  constructive  work  that  they  have 
been  doing  in  connection  with  this  very 
important  measure.  At  times,  of  course, 
we  in  the  minority  are  accused  of  being 
completely  negative  in  our  approach.  I 
have  denied  that  because  the  facts  and 
the  record  do  not  bear  out  any  such  con- 
tention. I  am  happy  to  point  out  on  this 
particular  occasion  that  here  is  another 
evidence  of  what  the  minority  can  do  in 
the  way  of  constructive  effort  in  the 
drafting  of  legislation  that  is  of  great 
consequence  to  the  country.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  from  what  I  understand,  much 
of  this  bill  as  it  now  appears  before  us 
is  the  result  of  these  minority  efforts  and 
efforts  that  have  been  adopted  or  ac- 
cepted by  the  majority— and  for  that  I 
commend  them.  But,  certainly,  if  any- 
thing can  be  said  to  be  representative  of 
bipartisan  action.  I  think  this  is  such  a 
bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  very  much. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  GOODELL.  We  have  been  talk- 
ing about  restrictions  on  the  regulatory 
power.  Some  of  our  colleagues  have 
asked  where  those  restrictions  are  in  the 
bill.  I  think  this  is  a  key  point.  We  are 
amending  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
The  existing  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  will  apply  for  enforce- 
ment and  administration.  The  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  is  very  carefully  drawn 
to  grant  regulatory  authority  only  un- 


der certain  sections  of  the  act.  It  do^ 
not  grant  broad  regulatory  authority  or 
power  to  issue  regulations  for  the  act  in 
general.  By  this  bill  we  are  adding  i 
new  subsection  of  the  act  and  we  specifl. 
cally  make  it  clear  that  it  is  to  be  en- 
forced in  the  same  pattern  generally  u 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  to<Uy, 
which  means  that  there  is  no  genertj 
power  to  issue  regulations.  No  power  ii 
given  to  the  Secretary  in  any  way  to 
write  legislation  for  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  an  earlier  version  of  thli 
legislation  did  contain  a  section  which 
would  have  authorized  the  Secretary  to 
promulgate  regulations.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  TaftI  provided  leader, 
ship  in  this  field;  and,  as  a  result  of  h^ 
persuasive  ability  that  provision  wai 
stricken  out.  As  a  result.  It  should  be 
clear  from  the  legislative  history  th»t 
we  do  not  intend  to  give  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  any  broad  regulatory  powen 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Taft]  will  have  more  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  contribution  of  the  gentlenua 
from  Ohio  was  very  significant  in  thli 
respect. 

I  would  like  to  make  specific  reference 
to  the  report  of  the  other  body  in  refer- 
ence  to  regulation,  because  the  other 
body  specifically  struck  out  the  power 
of  the  Secretary  to  write  regulation!, 
then  passed  them  all  over. 

I  want  to  quote  it  because  I  think  It 
is  Inaccurate  in  the  other  body's  re- 
port, and  we  should  repudiate  it  sis  a  part 
of  our  legislative  history. 

They  say  on  page  3  of  the  report: 

The  committee  recognize*  that  the  appli- 
cation of  this  new  legislation  will  require  i 
cautious  8t«p-by-8tep  implementation  in  de- 
veloplng  the  rules,  regulations,  and  proce- 
dures necessary  to  a  sound  administration: 
and  enforcement  of  this  act. 

The  implication  left  there  is  that  the 
Secretary  will  have  the  power  to  issue 
rules  and  regulations,  but  he  would  do 
it  on  a  step-by-step  basis.  That  Is  en- 
tirely wrong,  it  is  an  error,  and  it  should 
be  specifically  stated. 

Later,  at  the  bottom  of  the  paragraph, 
they  use  another  improper  reference 
when  they  say: 

These  consultations  will  take  place  prior 
to  the  Issuance  of  regulations. 

Again  Implying  there  will  be  regula- 
tions. There  will  not  be  in  the  form 
that  the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  and 
there  will  not  be  in  the  form  that  the 
bill  is  placed  before  the  House. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

For  a  moment,  I  want  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  two  other  major  points  In  the 
debate  of  a  year  ago.  One  was  an 
amendment  which  I  offered  to  prohibit 
labor  organizations  from  causing  or  at- 
tempting to  cause  an  employer  to  dis- 
criminate In  violation  of  the  act.  We 
have  a  provision  In  this  bill  along  thoae 
lines.  It  may  not  be  as  strict  as  some 
would  like,  but  It  does  clearly  prohibit 
labor  organizations  from  causing  or  at- 
tempting to  cause  an  employee  to  vio- 
late the  provisions  of  the  act.     Unfor- 


tunately, the  bill  adopted  by  the  other 
body  does  not  Include  that  provisioa.  I 
would  hope  that  our  conferees  will  «ee 
fit  to  stand  by  the  House,  if  the  House 
sees  fit  to  retain  this  provision. 

Another  point  of  controversy  In  last 
year's  bill  was  the  matter  of  whether  or 
not  wages  could  be  reduced  in  order  to 
eliminate  discrimination.  There  Is  no 
authorization  in  this  bill  for  wages  to 
be  reduced  after  the  effective  date.  How- 
ever, In  lieu  of  that,  the  effective  date 
has  been  postponed  for  1  year.  In  other 
words,  the  law  would  not  become  effective 
until  1  year  after  its  enactment.  This 
will  give  time  for  unions,  employers,  and 
employees  to  make  adjustments  or 
changes  In  the  job  classifications,  wage 
rates,  and  so  forth.  If  necessary. 

There  is  another  important  difference 
between  this  bill  and  the  bill  passed  by 
the  other  body,  and  it  pertains  to  situ- 
ations where  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  is  in  effect.  It  should  be  the 
policy  of  Congress,  I  think,  not  to  open 
up  collective  bargaining  agreements  In 
effect  if  that  Is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
We  want  to  encourage  Industrial  peace 
and  stability,  and  we  do  not  wish,  im- 
necessarily,  to  stir  up  strikes  or  labor 
strife.  So  we  have  provided  that  where 
there  is  collective  agreement  In  effect, 
the  legislation  will  not  go  Into  effect  un- 
til the  termination  of  the  collective 
agreement,  or  2  years  after  enactment, 
whichever  occurs  sooner,  provided,  of 
course,  that  no  employers  or  employees 
will  be  subject  to  this  act  until  1  year 
after  date  of  enactment,  whether  or  not 
they  are  covered  by  a  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, once  again  this  House  has  legis- 
lation before  It  which  would  provide 
equal  pay  for  equal  work.  I  have  spon- 
sored similar  legislation  for  years,  and 
before  I  came  to  the  Congress  9  years 
ago,  colleagues  on  my  side  of  the  aisle, 
especially  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mrs.  SuLLrvAN]  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly] 
had  been  working  on  this  legislatiort  I 
think  prior  to  this  time,  unfortunately. 
It  was  con.sldered  pretty  much  a  woman's 
piece  of  legislation.  Women's  groups 
across  the  country,  for  many,  many 
years,  have  worked  for  years  to  try  to  get 
favorable  consideration  on  an  equal  pay 
bill.  I  also  want  to  say  how  much  I 
appreciate  the  tremendous  leadership 
that  Esther  Peterson,  A.ssistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  has  shown  in  this  lepl.sla- 
tion,  and  also  Morag  Slmchak.  without 
whom  I  think  this  legislation  would  not 
be  before  us  today.  Those  of  us  who  have 
sponsored  this  legislation  are  grateful 
for  their  untiring  efforts,  their  sincere 
and  deep  Interest  in  this  legislation. 

As  I  said,  at  one  time  this  was  con- 
sidered as  legislation  in  which  only 
women  were  interested.  Today  we  find 
the  very  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Thompson],  chairman 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
handling  It.  His  untiring  efforts  to 
reach  agreement  on  language  that  would 
be   acceptable    and    at    the    same    time 


meaningful  are  appreciated.  It  is  a  bi- 
partisan effort,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  and  his  committee  have 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  presentn^ 
it  to  the  House. 

I  find  the  report  a  very  excellent  docu- 
ment. I  am  particularly  delighted  with 
one  sentence.  This  legislation  has  al- 
ways been  considered  controversial.  I 
think  the  bill  before  us  today  is  far  less 
controversial,  but  still  open  to  differing 
viewpoints.  However,  there  is  one  sen- 
tence in  the  report  that  seems  to  me 
most  delightful — most  intriguing — and  I 
suspect  it  will  not  be  challenged  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle,  when  it  says  that 
"women  are  more  prone  to  homemaking 
and  motherhood  than  men." 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
glad  that  she  called  our  attention  to  that 
delightful  sentence  in  the  supplemental 
views  by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findlet]. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, seriously,  may  I  say  that  we  are 
not  debating  the  question  of  whether 
women  should  work.  That  was  decided 
a  long  time  ago.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 25  million  working  women  in  the 
labor  force  today,  and  we  are  simply 
asking,  by  this  legislation,  to  look  at  the 
facts  as  they  face  us  in  1963,  in  instances 
where  there  is  unequal  pay.  The  letters 
that  arrived  in  opposition  to  this  legis- 
lation, in  a  large  part,  come  from  those 
who  have  a  vested  interest  in  continu- 
ing the  Inequality  of  pay  and  the  eco- 
nomic exploitation  of  women  workers; 
and  those  people  who  demand  that  the 
Congress  do  nothing  about  it  are  those 
who  profit  most  by  having  this  inequity 
continued. 

As  has  been  previously  mentioned, 
women's  earnings  account  for  about  40 
percent  of  the  family  incomes.  Women 
are  the  heads  of  4.6  million  families  In 
the  United  States;  one-tenth  of  all  the 
families  In  this  country.  Nearly  1  mil- 
lion working  women  have  husbands  who 
are  not  employed,  mainly  because  they 
are  disabled  or  retired.  Nearly  6  million 
working  women  are  single.  The  propor- 
tion of  married  women  who  work  Is 
materially  higher  in  the  low-income  fam- 
ilies, and,  according  to  the  testimony 
that  was  presented  to  the  committee, 
some  7.5  million  women  workers  supple- 
ment the  income  of  male  wage  earners 
who  make  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 
Women's  wages  average  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  wages  paid  men.  In  1961 
the  median  income  for  women  workers 
was  $3,351,  while  the  median  Income  for 
men  workers  was  $5,655,  or  $2,293  more. 

In  a  1961  survey  by  the  National  OflQce 
Management  Association  of  more  than 
1,900  employers,  33  percent  said  they 
had  a  double  standard  pay  scale  for  men 
and  women  offlceworkers.  In  9  cities 
surveyed  by  the  Labor  Department  this 
year,  91  job  orders  listed  different  wages 
for  men  and  women.  As  far  as  the  work 
Itself  was  concerned,  it  was  identical, 
and  yet  there  were  different  wage  scales, 
with  the  wage  for  women  always  the 
lower. 


For  example,  a  job  for  an  order  clerk 
in  a  machine  manufacturing  industry 
would  pay  a  male  worker  $100  a  week, 
but  a  woman  worker  only  $56  to  $60  a 
week.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go 
on  and  state  innumerable  examples. 
However,  they  are  listed  in  the  hearings 
of  the  conunittee,  on  pages  14  and  15. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
survey  in  1962  of  30  college  placement 
officials  and  50  corporation  personnel  ex- 
ecutives found  that  the  starting  salaries 
for  women  college  graduates  would  lag 
by  $50  to  $100  a  month  behind  the  sal- 
aries offered  men  graduates  for  an  equiv- 
alent position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  e8U"lier  sp>eaker  said 
while  the  debate  was  undervi-ay  on  the 
rule  that  he  was  opposed  to  this  bill  be- 
cause it  inferred  that  women  were  in- 
ferior to  men.  I  suggest  the  fact  that 
women  have  been  treated  in  an  Inferior 
way  for  many  years ;  they  have  been  paid 
less  over  the  years.  Today  we  are  of- 
fering legislation  to  correct  this  inequal- 
ity, this  inferior  economic  status. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  also  suggest  that 
as  we  make  progress  in  working  against 
the  Jim  Crow  laws  of  the  Nation,  that 
it  is  high  time  that  we  also  work  against 
the  Jane  Crow  laws.  Let  us  start  by 
taking  favorable  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion today. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mrs.  Dwyer]. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
we  are  closer  today  to  the  final  enact- 
ment of  an  equal  pay  for  women  bill 
than  we  have  ever  been  before.  For  18 
years,  equal  pay  legislation  has  been  be- 
fore the  Congress,  and  so  those  of  us 
who  have  long  fought  to  establish  this 
minimum  requirement  of  social  justice 
as  a  matter  of  law  find  this  a  most 
significant  moment. 

I  hope  the  House  will  pass  the  bill  in 
the  form  the  committee  has  reported  it 
and  without  further  weakening  amend- 
ments. I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I 
suggested  that  the  committee  bill  is 
everything  that  supporters  of  equal  pay 
legislation  had  hoped  it  would  be.  There 
are  a  number  of  weaknesses  in  this  bill 
which  I  believe  unwisely  limit  the  scope 
of  its  application  and  uruiecessarily  en- 
cumber its  enforcement. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  it  is  urgent  that 
the  House  today  approve  this  legislation. 
This  is  the  only  opf>ortunity  we  are  likely 
to  have  this  year  to  vote  on  an  equal  pay 
bill.  The  record  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings documents,  beyond  any  dispute,  the 
widespread  existence  of  wage  discrimi- 
nation based  on  sex,  reflects  the  virtual 
agreement  among  witnesses  that  equal 
pay  for  women  is,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, a  desirable  and  worthwhile  objec- 
tive. 

Here  are  some  facts.  In  1960,  the 
average  annual  wage  or  salary  income 
for  all  men  was  $5,417  and  for  all  wom- 
en $3,293,  with  this  general  salary  differ- 
ential reflected  in  most  of  the  individual 
occupational  groups.  The  gap  between 
income  levels  of  men  and  women  workers 
is  actually  widening:  In  1955,  women 
workers'  median  income  was  64  percent 
of  that  of  men  workers;   in  1960,  the 
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median  women's  wuge  was  only  61  per- 
cent of  that  of  men.  For  specific  job 
categories  In  which  men  and  women  do 
work  that  Is  comparable  in  all  respects, 
these  are  some  recent  wage  differentials : 
among  bank  tellers,  men  earn  from  $5.50 
to  $31  per  week  more  than  women. 
Among  machinery  assemblers,  women 
average  $1.68  an  hour  while  men  aver- 
age $2.07 ;  among  machine  tool  operators, 
women  earn  $1.71  an  hour  and  men  earn 
$2.05.  Even  in  such  relatively  new  in- 
dustries as  synthetic  textiles  and  plastic 
products,  men  are  being  paid  from  8  to 
19  cents  an  hour  more  than  women  for 
doing  identical  work. 

In  a  special  study  in  1958-59.  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  analyzed  ac- 
tual earnings  of  men  and  women  in  the 
same  plants  and  oflQces  and  in  the  same 
Job  categories.  They  found  that  in  5  out 
of  6  oflQce  Jobs  women  averaged  less  pay 
than  men  in  the  majority  of  all  the  com- 
panies surveyed.  Pay  differentials  aver- 
age from  $8  to  $20  a  week. 

Despite  its  weaknesses,  the  committee 
bill  would  establish  the  principle  of  equal 
pay  as  the  law  of  the  land.  It  would 
permit  the  administrative  machinery  of 
an  experienced  and  broadly  accepted 
Government  agency  to  be  used  to  obtain 
compliance  with  this  principle.  It  would 
recognize  and  sustain  every  legitimate 
situation  in  which  an  employer  pays  his 
employees  at  different  wage  levels  even 
though  they  perform  the  same  kind  of 
work— differentials  based  on  merit  sys- 
tems, longevity,  and  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  work. 

In  justice  to  the  women  of  America. 
I  do  not  see  how  Congress  can  give  them 
any  less  protection  than  is  provided  in 
this  bill.  Any  further  weakening  amend- 
ments would  render  it  virtually  meaning- 
less and  almost  completely  unenforce- 
able. 

I  can  assure  you  that  women  would 
not  be  inclined  to  welcome  an  empty 
shell  of  a  bill — legislation  with  a  title 
but  with  no  substance.  This  would  be 
a  heartless  deception,  and  Congress 
would  only  be  fooling  itself  if  it  should 
follow  such  a  course. 

The  issue  here  is  really  a  very  simple 
one — the  elimination  of  one  of  the  most 
persistent  and  obnoxious  forms  of  dis- 
crimination which   is  still  practiced   in 
this   enlightened   society.     There   is  no 
question  here  of  changing  wage  levels 
or  working  conditions.     It  is  a  matter 
of  justice,   fairplay,   and   equity.     Most 
of  those  who  express  doubt  about  equal 
pay  legislation  seem  to  base  their  con- 
cern on  the  assumption  that  women  are 
incapable,  either  in  general  or  in  spe- 
cific cases,  of  doing  work  that  is  truly 
comparable  to  the  similar  work  men  are 
doing.    Even  If  the  fears  of  these  skeptics 
are  warranted,  they  have  nothing  to  be 
alarmed    about    from    this    legislation. 
This  equal  pay  bill  is  quite  specific — in 
fact,    excessively   specific,    in   my   judg- 
ment— about     what     constitutes     equal 
work.      In   any   instance   where   women 
are   not.  in  fact,  doing  work  that  fully 
measures  up  In  quality  and  quantity  to 
that  of  men.  or  where  women  cost  more 
to  employ,  then  the  bill  does  not  require 
an    employer   to   pay    women    an   equal 
wage. 
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The  House  can.  therefore,  in  good  con- 
science pass  this  bill.  I  hope  our  col- 
leagues will  approve  it  without  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dent  1 . 

Mr.  DENT  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  only 
for  a  few  minutes  to  say  that  although 
I  support  this  legislation  I  do  not  want 
anybody  to  think  that  it  is  the  kind  of 
legislation  I  believe  we  ought  to  pass. 
I  think  that  this  legislation  falls  very 
short  of  doing  the  job  that  has  to  be 
done  in  this  area  of  employment. 

If  you  will  take  on  page  2  and  add 
that  to  all  of  the  other  specified  exemp- 
tions in  this  act.  I  would  like  to  have 
someone  tell  me  just  where  you  can  put 
your  finger  on  any  employer  and  show 
that  he  is  not  abiding  by  this  act.  re- 
gardless of  what  he  pays  in  the  matter 
of  a  differential  rate.  For  instance,  he 
is  exempted  if  he  employs  persons  under 
a  seniority  system,  or  a  merit  system,  or 
a  system  which  measures  earnings  by 
quantity  or  quality.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  any  person  could  argue  against  an 
unscrupulous  employer  who  would  say 
that  this  persons  work  does  not  meet 
the  quality  of  performance  of  a  worker 
alongside  of  one  who  happened  to  be  of 
a  different  sex.  It  is  only  based  on  a 
differential  in  sex  when  that  differential 
is  not  subject  to  these  other  qualifica- 
tions. 

I  am  hoping  that  the  word  that  is 
necessary  in  this  legislation  will  be  put 
into  it  in  the  Senate.  I  am  hoping  that 
the  other  body  will  add  to  it  the  word 
"comparable"  work  in  order  that  equality 
may  be  realized  In  due  course  in  the 
establishment  of  equal  wages  for  equal 
work. 

I  know  that  the  committee  labored 
long.  I  do  not  detract  from  their  efforts. 
I  know  that  they  have  tried.  However, 
let  us  not  enter  into  this  days  voting 
without  knowing  exactly  that  the  bill 
does  not  accomplish  its  true  purpose 

Mr.  FREIJNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  this  time  merely  to  point  out  that 
I  do  believe  one  further  amendment  is 
needed  to  this  bill.  I  believe  H  R.  6060 
should  be  amended  to  prevent  broad 
bureaucratic  harassment  and  abuse 
which  can  come  from  fishing  expeditions 
conducted  by  the  division  which  will 
administer  this  bill.  The  principle  of 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  cannot  he  de- 
nied, but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary 
to  have  broad  administrative  power  of 
the  nature  that  is  given  here  to  conduct 
this  type  of  so-called  fishing  expedition 
into  every  business  m  America 

On  page  3.  line  13,  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  as  follows. 

Page  3.  line  12  At  tiie  beginning  of  the 
line.  Insert  the  following  "Inveetlgatlon  of 
alleged  discrimination  under  this  8ub««ctJon 
shall  be  limited  to  the  facts  set  forth  in 
writing  by  an  aggrieved  employee  and". 

I  happen  to  think  this  would  make 
this  legislation  much  better  and  would 
prevent  abuse. 


The  point  weis  raised  during  the  hear- 
ings  that  if  you  require  an  aggrieved 
employee  to  file  a  charge  few  if  an* 
would  in  fact  be  filed.  I  am  sure  thS 
Is  not  the  case.  It  seems  to  me  this  la  a 
typical  attitude  we  have  in  Washington 
that  the  people  back  home  just  are  not 
smart  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves 
and  utilize  the  law  to  protect  them- 
selves. I  happen  to  think,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  women  throughout  Ameri- 
ca are  much  more  intelligent  than  that 
and  If  there  is  an  abuse  they  will  not 
m  any  way  deem  it  unwise  to  file  such 
complaint  out  of  fear  and  trepidation 
We  know  In  our  homes  that  our  wives 
are  not  afraid  to  speak  up.  To  allege 
that  they  would  be  afraid  to  file  a  com- 
plaint is  to  say  in  effect  that  they  would 
be  afraid  to  speak  up  where  there  is  an 
abuse  in  the  law.  To  my  thinking,  this 
type  of  thinking  is  no  credit  to  the 
women  of  America. 

Mr.  FREIJNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft.] 

Mr.  TATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  first 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  pleasant 
opportunity  of  serving  on  this  commit- 
tee and  working  together  so  well  with  the 
members.  I  suppose  that  dealing  with 
such  a  fair  subject  it  is  not  surprising 
that  we  should  have  all  gotten  along  so 
well. 

I  do  think  there  are  one  or  two  things 
that  should  be  pointed  out  as  additional 
observations  with  regard  to  a  couple  of 
points  that  have  already  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  bill. 

The  first  is  that  it  has  been  stated  in 
the  minority  views  at  one  point  that  this 
bill  will  In  effect  give  a  hunting  license 
to  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  go  on  what  they 
call  a  fishing  expedition.  I  think  the 
gentleman  had  better  get  a  fishing  li- 
cense If  he  Is  going  to  go  on  that,  rather 
than  a  hunting  license,  but  In  any  event 
I  do  not  think  the  accusation  Is  true. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  In  a 
couple  of  cases  we  have  researched  It  has 
specifically  been  held  that  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Administrator  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  go  on  a  fishing  expedition 
to  make  blanket  demands  of  material. 
The  only  sanction,  actually,  of  which  the 
Administrator  can  avail  himself.  If  there 
is  a  refusal  to  provide  information  he  re- 
quests, is  to  go  In  and  ask  for  a  subpena. 
In  the  case  of  Mississippi  Road  Supply 
V.  Walling  (136  Fed.  2d.  391".  the  Fifth 
Circuit  held  that  the  Administrator  does 
have  the  burden  of  showing  that  viola- 
tions probably  occurred  before  a  subpena 
may  be  enforced. 

Another  case  I  would  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  is  the  case  of 
Walling  v.  McOinley  (7  Labor  cases.  No. 
61.6001,  which  held  that  motions  for 
general  search  of  records  will  be  denied 
where  the  purpose  of  the  search  was  a 
fishing  expedition.  I  do  not  think  there 
are  any  broad  powers  of  this  sort  given  In 
this  particular  measure. 

Mr  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  TAPT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 
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Mr  GOODELL.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  join  the  gentleman  in  making 
clear  that  the  intent  of  all  of  us  is  that 
these  limitations  upon  the  subpena  pow- 
er obtain.  Our  legislative  intent  here  is 
that  these  limitations  on  the  power  of 
subpena  and  investigation,  as  cited  in 
the  court  cases  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  shall  apply  In  the  enforcement  of 
this  amendment.  I  believe  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  will  agree  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  I  might  point  out  that,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  and  the  body  of  law  built  up 
around  it,  there  arc  established  a  number 
of  criteria,  all  of  which  would  apply  to 
this  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  simply 
an  amendment  to  the  act. 

Mr.  TAFT.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  have  very  carefully 
read  the  fine  report  of  the  committee. 
I  note  on  page  2  of  the  report  where 
you  are  discussing  the  enforcement  of 
this  act  through  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards procedure  there  is  a  statement  made 
near  the  bottom  of  the  page: 

Very  few  if  any  new  employees  will  be 
rpqulred    to    enforce    the    act. 

Those  of  us  who  are  serving  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  Department  Ap- 
propriations are  very  interested  in  this 
particular  statement  because  there  may 
be  a  request  for  new  employees  before 
our  committee  either  in  the  form  of  a 
supplemental  or  in  the  regular  appro- 
priation for  1965.  I  would  like  to  get 
an  estimate  from  you  and,  perhaps,  also 
from  the  pentlcman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Thompson!  as  to  the  number  of 
employees  that  might  be  involved.  Now 
Is  the  time  to  find  out  If  any  new  posi- 
tions are  involved.  The  report  says  "few 
if  any"  giving  the  clear  implication  that 
perhaps  no  new  employees  are  involved. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  to  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
checked  this  point  rather  carefully  with 
the  Department.  The  language  of  the 
report  is  accurate.  They  do  not  antici- 
pate need  for  any  new  employees  to  be- 
gin with  and  ultimately  there  will  be 
no  more  than  a  mere  handful.  The 
people  are  already  there. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
that  explanation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  point 
I  think  I  would  like  to  make  at  this 
time  to  the  members  of  the  committee. 
The  report  states  at  the  bottom  of  page 
3: 

The  proposed  grant  of  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  lasue  regulations  In 
connection  with  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  this  program  was  eliminated 
by  the  subcommittee. 


That,  indeed,  was  done.  However,  the 
following  language  then  appears  in  the 
report: 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  will  have  only  the 
specific  and  limited  regtilatory  authority  for 
the  enforcement  and  administration  of  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  which  he  has  under  the 
present  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

I  think  we  should  understand  that  the 
power  under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  is  not  a  general  rulemaking  or  reg- 
ulation power.  It  relates  only  to  the 
issuance  of  bulletins  as  has  been  done 
under  the  Portal-to-Portal  Act. 

I  would  also  point  out  another  factor 
in  that  regard.  Section  9  of  the  Portal- 
to-Portal  Act,  providing  a  defense  for 
an  employer  who  relies  on  a  bulletin 
or  an  interpretation  issued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, would  apply  under  this  act 
as  well. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman,  and  I  would 
state  again  that  with  respect  to  the 
powers  of  the  Secretary,  the  powers 
which  he  has  now  under  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  the  Portal-to-Portal 
Act  woiUd  be  his  under  this  act  since  it  is 
an  amendment  to  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  Whatever  powers  he  now  has, 
he  will  have — and  only  those  powers  with 
re.=:pect  to  the  administration  of  this  act. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  point 
I  would  like  to  make  in  closing.  The 
testimony  we  had  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  was  that  this  bill  will  cover  27,- 
500.000  employed  men  and  women  in  our 
country.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
original  administration  bill  introduced  in 
this  session,  with  the  exception  for  less 
than  25  employees,  only  would  have 
covered  25  million.  So,  in  effect,  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  increase 
the  coverage  of  this  act. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TAFT.    I  jjeld  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  figures  that  the 
gentleman  has  cited  interest  me.  The 
gentleman  said  that  this  will  cover  27,- 
500.000  employed  women.  My  under- 
standing is  that  only  24  million  people 
are  covered  by  the  whole  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  in  this  country. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  testimony  we  have 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  was  to 
the  contrary  on  that  point. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
figure  we  have  is  27.500.000.  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
that  this  is  an  amendment  to  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  and  that  all  of 
those  covered  under  that  act  will  be  cov- 
ered by  this  act. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  When  the  gentleman 
says  that  this  will  cover  27,500,000  wom- 
en working  In  this  country,  while  I  am 


not  saying  that  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, it  would  appear  that  the  informa- 
tion given  to  the  gentleman  is  incorrect 
because  only  24  million  men  and  women 
are  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  in  the  entire  coimtry;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  fig- 
ures in  that  connection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  27.500,000  men  and 
women  covered  under  the  act  and  would 
be  covered  by  this.  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  gentleman  to  say  27  million 
women.  If  he  did,  I  am  sure  it  was  an 
inadvertence. 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  was  an  inadvert- 
ence, yes;  27,500,000  covered  by  the  act 
applies  to  men  as  well  as  women. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  understood  the 
gentleman  to  say  originally  that  the  ad- 
ministration bill  last  year  would  have 
covered  less  women  than  this  bill  does. 
Is  that  what  the  gentleman  is  saying? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Not  last  year.  The  ad- 
ministration bill  as  introduced  this  year 
and  brought  before  our  conmiittee 
covered  25  million.  The  exemptions 
were  for  employers  of  25  or  less. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Just  to  understand 
the  figures,  the  administration  attempt- 
ed to  cover  25  million  women  in  this  act 
in  its  original  bill.  The  bill  now  before 
the  House  covers  only  those  who  come 
imder  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  gentleman  is  incor- 
rect about  the  original  administration 
bill.  It  would  have  covered  25  million 
people.  The  comparison  is  25  to  27.5 
million. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly]. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  today  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant pieces  of  legislation  to  be  reported 
for  enactment.  There  is  no  denial  of  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  need  of  this 
legislation.  There  is  no  denial  that  there 
is  a  differential  in  wages  in  the  salary 
received  by  men  and  women  in  all  fields 
of  endeavor  and  production.  This  is  an 
admitted  fact. 

I,  along  with  many  others,  have  spon- 
sored this  type  of  legislation.  The  bill 
I  introduced  in  1951  was  a  more  compre- 
hensive piece  of  legislation.  It  embodied 
and  incorporated  equal  pay  for  women 
in  all  categories  of  industry  and  labor. 
It  is  true  that  possibly  this  is  the  reason 
for  the  failure  of  this  legislation  to  be 
enacted.  It  is  true  that  my  bill  would 
have  been  more  costly.  It  gave  the  right 
to  people  in  industry,  in  a  group  of  at 
least  25  people,  to  bring  action  for  cor- 
rection of  the  differential  in  salary  into 
the  Federal  court. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the 
bill  before  us  today.  It  is  a  beginning  to 
seek  and  establish  corrective  legislation 
for  equal  pay  for  women  who  are  in  the 
labor  field.  The  purpose  is  well  defined 
in  the  bill.  It  is  to  establish  equal  work 
on  jobs — and  I  quote — 

The  performance  of  which  requires  equal 
skill,  effort,  and  responslbUlty,  and  which 
are  performed  under  similar  working  condi- 
tions, except  where  such  payment  Is  made 
pursuant   to    (1)    a  seniority  system;    (11)    » 
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merit  system;  (lU)  a  system  which  measures 
earnings  by  quantity  or  quality  of  produc- 
tion; or  (Ivt  a  differential  based  on  any  other 
f»ctor  other  than  sex:  Provided.  That  an 
employer  wtio  la  paying  a  wage  rate  differ- 
ential in  violation  of  thla  subsection  shall 
not.  la  order  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  reduce  the  wage  rat«  of 
any  employee. 

The  policy  of  this  act  is  placed  in 
the  Labor  Department  In  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division,  and  Ls  subject  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  It  Is  my  regret  that  the 
bin  is  subject  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  this  act.  because  the  differential 
in  wage  earning  exempts  women  em- 
ployed in  executive,  administrative,  and 
professional  capacities  and  those  work- 
ing in  hotels,  motels,  and  restaurants; 
those  employed  in  laundries,  dry  clean- 
ing establishments;  In  agriculture,  and 
In  hospitals. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  spon- 
sor this  legislation  because,  as  I  said, 
it  is  a  beginning.  It  is  operative  and  it 
is  not  costly.  I,  therefore,  reluctantly 
accept  this  new  approach  and  hope  the 
day  will  soon  be  here  when  women  in 
all  industries  will  receive  just  compensa- 
tion for  their  endeavors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  will  speak  direct- 
ly to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  for  many  years  there 
have  been  intensive  efforts  to  enact  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  equal  pay  for 
women  "for  equal  work  on  jobs  the  per- 
formance of  which  requires  equal  skill. 
effort,  and  responsibility,  and  which  are 
performed  under  similar  working  con- 
ditions." H.R.  6060.  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration is  a  start  toward  rectifying 
the  existing  injustice — and  does  so  in  an 
eCBcient  manner. 

Why  is  this  legislation  necessary?  In 
addition  to  an  obvious  social  injustice. 
plain  economics  indicates  its  need. 
E^rery  Labor  Department  study  made  in 
this  area  indicates  that  our  women  work 
because  of  financial  need.  The  declara- 
tion of  purpose  in  the  bill  amply  sets 
forth  the  findings  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  regarding  wage  dif- 
ferentials based  on  sex.    They  are: 

1.  Depresses  wages  and  living  standards  for 
employees    for    their    health    and    efficiency; 

2.  Prevents  the  maximum  utilization  of 
the  avaUable  labor  resources; 

i.  Tend*  to  cause  labor  disputes,  thereby 
burdening,  affecting,  and  obstructing  com- 
merce; 

4.  Burdens  commerce  and  the  free  flow  of 
goods  In  commerce;  and 

5.  Ckjnstltutes  an  unfair  method  of  com- 
petition. 

Three-fifths  of  all  the  Nation's  work- 
ing women  in  1961  were  married  and 
were  holding  down  jobs  to  help  sup- 
port their  families.  Translated  into 
numbers,  this  means  that  approximately 
15  million  women  were  earning  income 
that  was  quickly  turned  into  the  con- 
sumption of  goods.  And,  the  number  of 
women  in  the  work  force  is  increas- 
ing. By  1970,  it  is  expected  that  30 
million  women  will  be  members  of  our 
work  force. 

Today's  working  women  find  their 
earnings  seriously  hampered  by  discrim- 
inatory pay  rates.  As  a  few  examples,  let 
me  cite  the  findings  of  the  Bureau  of 


Labor  Statistics.  Duiing  the  last  3  years, 
a  BLS  survey  of  occupational  earnings 
by  major  labor  market  areas  found  that 
top  male  accounting  clerks  received 
weekly  pay  ranging  from  $134.50  to 
$77.50.  Their  female  counterparts  had 
earnings  ranging  from  $99  to  $6«.50. 

Male  elevator  operators  had  hourly 
earnings  ranging  from  $2.14  to  77  cents. 
Female  elevator  operators — obviously 
doing  the  same  work — had  earnings 
ranging  from  $1.75  to  63  cents. 

Professional  women  are  subjected  to 
the  same  unequal  pay  for  equal  work. 
Women  doctors,  lawyers,  psychologists, 
psychiatrists,  teachers,  and  others  are 
paid  an  average  of  $1,000  a  year  less 
than  men  in  the  same  professions. 

In  1960.  the  last  figures  available,  the 
median  wage  and  salary  of  working 
women  was  $3.293— or  only  61  percent  of 
the  $5,417  median  wage  and  salarj'  of 
men. 

Whether  in  private  industry  or  in 
government,  women  must  pay  the  same 
taxes  as  men.  They  must  report  to  their 
jobs  at  the  same  hour,  and  they  often 
most  carry  out  identical  duties. 

Due  to  opposition  by  previous  admin- 
istrations,  labor,  and  management,  no 
legislation  was  enacted.  I  am  glad  that 
the  present  administration  and  labor 
support  the  equal  pay  legislation. 

Last  year  this  House  and  the  other 
body  enacted  equal  pay  legislation.  Due 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  legislation 
was  enacted  in  the  other  body  no  con- 
ference was  possible  and  there  was  no 
final  enactment. 

UH.  6060  represents  a  new  approach 
to  the  equal  pay  problem.  The  bill 
amends  section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  by 
prohibiting  wage  differentials  between 
men  and  women  for  equal  work.  In 
addition,  this  legislation  prohibits  the 
lowering  of  wages  of  male  employees  to 
comply  with  its  provisions. 

To  enforce  the  substantive  provisions 
of  the  legislation,  section  3  treats  viola- 
tions as  unpaid  wages.  By  utilizing  this 
method  the  U.S.  district  courts  and  not 
an  administrative  body  will  make  final 
determinations  in  regard  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  legislation.  In  the  event  of 
success,  double  the  amount  of  the  wage 
differentials  will  be  awarded,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  resolutions  of  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act. 

In  recognition  of  the  needs  of  industry 
to  adjust  to  the  requirements  of  the  bill, 
section  4  provides  that  it  will  not  be  ef- 
fective until  1  year  from  the  date  of  Its 
enactment.  Existing  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  will  remain  in  effect  for 
up  to  2  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, making  mass  renegotiations  un- 
necessary. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  setting 
standards  as  to  what  constitutes  equal 
work  the  bill  provides  that  seniority  sys- 
tems, merit  systems,  systems  based  upon 
quantity  or  quality  of  production;  or  any 
other  differential  based  on  factors  other 
than  sex  may  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

Simplicity  in  enforcement  is  imixir- 
tant  in  all  legislation.  In  this  instance 
the  bill  would  be  enforced  through  the 
existing  Wage  and  Hour  Dlvi.slon  of  the 


Department  of  Labor  which  has  exten- 
sive  experience  in  the  wage  area 

Mr.  Cliairman.  since  1953  I  have  Iq. 
truduced  equal  pay  legislation.  The  leg. 
islation  which  I  have  spon.sored  was 
broader  in  scope  than  the  bill  before  the 
House.  It  applied  to  almost  aU  female 
employes.  Perliaps  this  is  tlie  reason 
that  It  was  not  enacted  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  the  reason  that  I  feel  that  thii 
legislation  is  only  a  start  in  the  right 
direction. 

Under  Uie  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
which  this  legislation  will  become  a  part 
of,  many,  many  women  wlU  rrotJie  d^'q. 
tectcd.  Under  section  213  of  that  act*" 
there  are  some  22  categories  of  em- 
ployees who  are  not  covered.  The  ex- 
empt employees  range  from  those  em- 
ployed in  executive,  administrative,  and 
profes-sional  capacities  to  those  employed 
in  hotels,  motels,  and  restaurants.  Also 
excluded  are  persons  employed  In  retail 
or  service  establishments,  the  annual 
dollar  volume  of  which  Is  less  than 
$250,000.  of  which  more  than  50  percent 
is  made  in  the  State  where  the  business 
is  located.  In  addition  most  employees 
employed  in  laundries,  dry  cleaninf 
establishments,  in  agriculture  and  hos- 
pitals are  exempt  from  coverage. 

These  exempt  Industries  are  ones  In 
which  there  are  heavy  concentrations  U 
women  employees  and  ones  In  which 
wages  are  generally  low.  These  are  the 
women  that  require  the  greatest  protec- 
tion and  it  is  disappointing  that  they  are 
not  being  afforded  the  protection  they 
deserve. 

As  I  previously  stated  I  view  this  leg- 
islation as  a  starting  point.  When  the 
barrier  is  broken  I  am  hopeful  that  full 
coverage  will  be  realized  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  for  their  efforti 
in  reporting  this  bill.  I  believe  it  to  be 
carefully  considered  and  capable  of  ef- 
ficient enforcement  and  urge  Its  enact- 
ment, as  reported. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  KELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tlewoman's deep  Interest  in  this  cause, 
but  I  understood  the  gentlewoman  to  say 
that  she  felt  that  the  25-employee  ex- 
emption, which  was  the  original  pro- 
posal, the  bill  which  was  introduced  by 
the  administration,  would  Include  more 
women  employees  than  this  bill.  If  I 
misunderstood  the  gentlewoman.  I  wouW 
like  to  have  the  record  clarified,  because 
I  think  it  is  just  the  opposite. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
administration  bill.  I  .said  that  tlie  bill 
that  I  had  introduced  in  previous  years 
covered  the  entire  women  labor  force  and 
that  I  regretted  that  this  bill  covered  too 
small  a  percentage  of  the  women  work- 
ing force. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentlewoman  un- 
derstands that  this  bill  covers  more 
women,  however,  than  the  original  pro- 
posal of  the  administration. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  If  you  so  sUte  that  that 
was  the  administration  bill.  I  will  accept 
it.  because  I  am  not  aware  of  an  ad- 
ministration bill.     I  sun  only  aware  of 


the  bill  reported  out  of  the  committee  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  DantslsI. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  commending 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green),  and  the  members  of  her  com- 
mittee for  their  efforts  and  hard  work  In 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  should  have  been 
brought  to  the  House  for  consideration 
a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  speak  In  behalf  of  H  R.  6060, 
the  equal  pay  proposal  reported  by  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

We  have  talked  too  long  about  the 
inequities  and  hardships  brought  about 
by  pay  discrimination  based  on  sex.  It 
is  high  time  the  Federal  Government 
took  action  to  remove  this  evil.  As  has 
been  pointed  out,  it  not  only  falls  most 
oppressively  on  the  most  unprotected  and 
lowest  paid  employees;  it  also  penalizes 
fair  employers  whose  pay  practices  are 
based  upon  job  content  and  results. 

I  think  the  Labor  Committee  has  pre- 
sented a  workable  bill  for  effecting  an 
equal  pay  policy.  The  committee's  bill 
would  add  an  equal  pay  standard  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Instead  of  imposing  a  new,  untried 
regulation  with  a  separate  administrative 
channel  upon  employers,  H.R.  6060  would 
make  the  experience  and  resources  of 
25  years  of  application  of  labor  stand- 
ards legislation  available  to  implement 
the  equal  pay  provisions.  Moreover,  the 
bill  affords  ample  time  for  preparation 
to  meet  equal  pay  standards.  At  the 
minimum,  it  allows  employers  a  full  year 
in  which  to  make  any  necessary  adjust- 
ments In  their  employment  practices. 

I  think  H.R.  6060  is  an  eminently  fair, 
efficient  measure  embodying  a  principle 
the  justice  of  which  no  one  can  dispute. 
We  cannot  fail  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  insure  its  enactment  Into  law.  The 
time,  the  means,  and  the  procedures  are 
at  hand  to  eliminate  the  unfair  pay  rate 
discriminations  on  account  of  sex  from 
the  Instrumentalities  and  producers  of 
interstate  commerce.  There  Is  no  justi- 
fiable excuse  for  refusing  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  express  my  support  for  the  equal 
pay  legislation  we  have  before  us  today — 
H.R.  6060.  In  my  view,  it  is  a  fortunate 
vehicle  to  implement  a  Federal  policy  in 
this  area. 

Certainly,  no  reasonable  person  could 
oppose  the  basic  principle  of  equal  pay 
for  equal  work.  We  all  like  to  think 
that  we  are  fairminded.  And  yet,  study 
and  hearings  have  established  evidence 
of  widespread  wage  rate  differentials 
based  on  sex.  The  problem  before  us 
now  is  simply  how  best  to  remove  this 
anachronism. 

H.R.  6060  would  accomplish  this  by 
Incorporating  the  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  principle  In  Federal  labor  stand- 
ards legislation,  that  has  been  cfTectively 


administered,  tried,  and  tested  in  the 
courts  since  1938 — the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

Further,  it  would  allow  a  suitable  grace 
period  for  administrators,  employers,  and 
workers  to  become  acquainted  with  its 
demands  and  to  make  any  necessary  ad- 
justments. 

In  the  case  of  employers  in  general,  it 
would  be  1  year  before  the  provisions 
would  apply;  In  the  case  of  employers 
having  collective  bargaining  agreements, 
this  period  would  be  2  years,  or  when  an 
existing  agreement  ends,  If  that  be 
sooner. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  H.R.  6060  offers 
a  workable  solution  to  remove  unequal 
pay  practices  from  the  channels  of  in- 
terstate commerce.  It  makes  Investiga- 
tive, interpretative,  educational  and  ef- 
forcement  resources  and  techniques 
available  for  this  purpose  which  have 
been  familiar  and  acceptable  to  em- 
ployers and  workers  for  a  number  of 
years.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  not 
require  any   new  administrative   setup. 

Convinced  as  I  am  of  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  protect  against  wage 
rate  discrimination  on  account  of  sex,  I 
am  also  convinced  that  H.R.  6060  will 
well  accomplish  this  aim.  I  cannot  urge 
too  strongly  that  this  House  take  favor- 
able action  on  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Fountain  ] . 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  propound 
some  questions  to  members  of  the  sub- 
committee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  In 
connection  with  this  legislation.  How- 
ever, before  doing  so,  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Thobcpson],  and  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  serve  on  this 
subcommittee  for  the  very  splendid  job 
they  have  done  In  bringing  to  the  floor  a 
vastly  Improved  and  much  more  equi- 
table piece  of  legislation  than  the  bill 
brought  to  the  floor  last  year — a  piece  of 
legislation  which,  I  think,  based  upon  the 
explanation  thus  far  given,  and  further 
explanations  I  hope  we  will  get,  more 
clearly  Indicates  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
and  at  the  same  time,  shows  some  con- 
cern that  the  door  is  not  opened  to  a 
fishing  expedition  for  imaginary  viola- 
tions which  could  result  In  frivolous  com- 
plaints. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  has  been  said  by 
members  of  the  subcommittee  that  the 
Secretary  would  not  have  broad  regu- 
latory authority,  authority  to  Issue 
"broad  regulations"  under  this  act. 
However,  I  would  like  to  know  just  what 
kind  of  regulations  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  can  or  would  issue  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
there  would  be  no  new  regulations. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
made  crystal  clear  just  what  we  are  do- 
ing through  this  legislation  because  It  Is 
the  kind  of  legislation  that  has  certain 
Inherent  dangers  If  we  do  not  make  crys- 
tal clear  what  congressional  intent  is. 

Certain  exceptions  are  set  forth  in  the 
bill,  one  being  a  "seniority  system."     I 


think  the  record  ought  to  show  just  what 
Is  meant  by  the  term  "seniority  sys- 
tem"— especially  the  word  "system" — 
because  the  Secretary  may  decide  to  issue 
a  regulation  defining  a  seniority  system, 
a  merit  system,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
Many  employers  have  currently  estab- 
lished systems  under  which  persons  who 
have  worked  for  them  10  years,  doing  a 
job  identical  to  that  of  a  F>erson  having 
been  employed  by  them  for  5  years,  the 
senior  employee  is  paid  a  differential  on 
the  basis  of  his  accumulated  seniority. 
That  would  exempt  him,  the  employer, 
from  any  discriminatory  charge,  if  the 
sole  basis  for  the  differential  In  this  case 
were  on  the  basis  of  seniority  or  of  merit 
or  on  the  other  criteria  set  forth  In  the 
report. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  yield  to 
me  for  a  brief  observation? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  should  like  to  focus 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  upon 
small  roman  numeral  iv,  at  the  top  of 
page  3  which  makes  clear  and  explicitly 
states  that  a  differential  based  on  any 
factor  or  factors  other  than  sex  would 
not  violate  this  legislation.  In  other 
words,  even  though  jobs  involve  the  same 
skill,  equal  effort,  equal  responsibility, 
and  are  performed  under  the  same  work- 
ing conditions,  if  there  is  any  other  fac- 
tor not  based  on  sex  upon  which  a  dif- 
ferential is  based,  then  no  violation  of 
this  law  can  be  found.  Roman  numeral 
iv  is  a  broad  principle,  and  those  pre- 
ceding it  are  really  examples:  such  fac- 
tors as  a  seniority  system,  a  merit  sys- 
tem, or  a  system  which  measures 
earnings  on  the  basis  of  quality  or  quan- 
tity of  production.  The  other  body  saw 
fit  to  leave  out  references  in  the  bill  to  a 
merit  system,  a  system  which  measures 
on  the  basis  of  quality  and  quantity, 
and  a  seniority  system,  and  included  only 
the  broad  language  found  in  roman 
numeral  iv  of  our  bill.  However,  it 
should  be  clear  that  under  either  bill  a 
wage  differential  based  upon  any  fac- 
tor other  than  sex  Is  not  a  violation. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  explanation.  I  had  con- 
cluded that  the  language — "a  differen- 
tial based  on  any  other  factor"  than  sex 
would  take  care  of  the  situation,  but 
since  some  of  the  exception  factors  are 
specifically  mentioned  such  as  seniority 
system,  merit  system,  I  just  wanted  to 
be  sure  that  an  employer  does  not  have 
to  have  some  written  or  otherwise  well- 
defined  system. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  not  think  this 
necessarily  means  a  formal  system  or 
that  it  must  be  written  out  in  any  par- 
ticular form  as  long  as  there  is  actually 
a  practice  or  a  system  that  is  not  based 
on  sex.  It  may  be  a  practice  that  has  not 
been  reduced  to  writing. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper]  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
the  second  time  In  the  last  few  weeks 
I  have  had  the  feeling  that  I  could 
almost  say  "this  is  where  I  came  in."  A 
little  bit  ago  when  we  had  the  bill  up 
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for  Federal  aid  for  medical  education 
here  I  recalled  that  with  the  distin- 
eruisb«d  father  of  the  able  gentleman 
from  Otiio  Lllr.  Tatt]  and  others.  I  had 
been  privileged  to  be  one  of  the  intro- 
ducers of  that  bill  in  tlie  other  body 
in  1949.  It  passed  the  other  body  but  it 
failed  in  thia.  Fourteen  years  later  I 
had  the  privilege  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  to  vote  for  the  bill  and  to  send  it 
back  over  to  the  other  body. 

Eighteen  years  ago — in  1945  in  the 
79th  Congress — the  able  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Morse  1  and  I  In  the  other 
body  Introduced  a  bill  of  similar  charac- 
ter to  the  measure  which  we  are  con- 
sidering today.  It  was  reported  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, of  which  I  was  then  a  member. 
favorably  to  the  floor  of  the  other  body. 
We  introduced  a  similar  measure  in  the 
80th  and  8 1st  Congress  also  in  the  other 
body.  Again  in  the  81st  Congress  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
favored  and  recommended  the  bUL  The 
other  body  however  failed  to  pass  the 
measure.  I  am  glad  that  last  year  both 
of  the  bodies  of  the  Congress  passed  the 
measure,  although  they  did  not  get  to- 
gether upon  the  same  language.  That 
is  what  we  propose  to  complete  here  at 
this  session. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  measure,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  justice  too  long  delayed  for  a 
large  segment  of  our  citi2enship.  Of 
the  65  million  people  in  our  work  force 
it  is  estimated  that  25  million  are  women. 
Surely  they  who  do  equal  work  are  en- 
titled to  equal  pay.  It  is  not  an  inappro- 
priate addition  to  the  standards  pre- 
scribed as  fair  labor  standards  in  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  that  this  prin- 
ciple shall  be  required  in  observance 
by  the  employers  of  this  countiy.  This 
biU  does  not  extend  the  coverage  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act;  nor  does  it 
prescribe  additional  penalties  to  those 
that  are  covered  in  that  law.  It  does  not 
add  any  additional  bureaucracy  to  the 
governmental  structure  of  this  country. 

Khrushchev  has  predicted  that  by  1970 
Russia  will  overtake  this  country  eco- 
nomically.. We  need  all  the  incentive 
that  we  can  provide  to  the  labor  force 
of  this  Nation  to  keep  America  superior 
in  economic  power  and  progress  in  the 
free  world  today. 

When  we  give  the  pledge  of  allegiance 
to  the  flag  we  refer  to  this  as,  "one  Na- 
tion, under  God.  indivisible,  with  lib- 
erty and  justice  for  all."  Too  long  have 
we  delayed  the  requirement  of  social  and 
economic  justice  to  a  large  and  hon- 
orable part  of  our  citizenship  and  pop- 
ulation. I  therefore  commend  the  able 
lady  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Grkzn],  and  all 
those  who  have  had  a  part  in  this  meas- 
ure for  bringing  it  to  this  stage  of  prog- 
ress. I  hope  that  it  shall  be  enacted  by 
this  House  and  the  other  body  and  shall 
become  one  of  the  commendable  achieve- 
ments of  the  88th  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     I  yield  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  might  say  that  I  think  it  fitting 
that  the  northernmost  and  the  southern- 


most get  together  on  this  bllL    I  am  In 
support  of  this  legislation  and  I  think 

it  is  worth  our  affirmative  action  and 
consideration. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  very  much.  Hands  across 
the  continent  for  a  good  cause. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  tisk  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  support  this  legislation  de- 
signed to  prohibit  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  sex  in  tlie  payment  of  wages  by 
employers  having  employees  engaged  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce. 

I  have  received  expressions  of  support 
for  this  legislation  from  women's  groups 
and  individual  women  from  all  over 
Alaska. 

To  denote  my  cosponsorship  and  sup- 
port. I  introduced  a  bill  on  this  subject. 
H.R.  5672. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  bill  before  us. 
HJl.  6060.  which  Is  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Eklucation  and  Labor.  I 
will  speak  but  briefly  for  the  issue  is 
clear.  I  sincerely  feel  that  under  the 
provisions  of  our  Constitution  this  legis- 
lation is  right  in  principle,  besides  which, 
America's  women  have  proved  their  ca- 
pabilities and  worth  in  all  flelds  of  en- 
deavor. Prom  the  standpoint  of  practi- 
cal justice,  therefore,  as  well  s»  principle, 
they  should  not  be  discriminated  against 
in  the  matter  of  wages  paid  for  services 
performed.  Furthermore,  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  us  want  to  reduce  the  cases  of  hu- 
man hardship  which  occur  in  families 
with  only  marginal  or  submarginal  in- 
comes, not  the  least  of  which  is  the  attri- 
tion on  human  spirit  and  the  loss  of  hu- 
man resources  when  "the  wolf  comes  in 
the  window  and  hope  goes  out  the  door." 
Another  desirable  product  of  this  legis- 
lation would  be  discontinuance  of  the 
process  of  allowing  unscrupulous  employ- 
ers to  profit  by  exploiting  women  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  a  competitive  advan- 
tage, while  at  the  same  time  rejecting  the 
services  of  men  to  whom  they  would  have 
to  pay  better  wages.  Thus  this  legisla- 
tion would  establish  fair  play  in  the  area 
of  employment  and  wages  for  both  men 
and  women  as  well  as  improving  the  sit- 
uation for  our  considerate  and  scrupu- 
lous employers  by  protecting  them 
against  the  inroads  of  unfair  competition 
in  this  regard. 

With  respect  to  the  idea  that.  Federal 
equal  pay  legislation,  eminently  justi- 
fied in  the  interstate  commerce  area — 
will  also  pave  the  way  for  extension  of 
equal  pay  practices  to  all  areas  of  em- 
ployment. I  am  proud  to  say  that  Alaska 
has  already  done  some  paving  along 
this  line  by  adopting  its  own  equal  pay 
act — 14  years  ago.  Chapter  29  session 
laws  of  Alaska  1949  provides  In  section 
1  as  follows : 

No  employer  shall  discriminate  In  any  way 
In  the  payment  of  wages  as  between  the  sexes, 
or  shall  employ  any  female  In  any  occupation 
In  this  Territory  at  salary  or  wage  rates  less 
than  the  rates  paid  to  male  employees  for 
work  of  comparable  character   •   •    •. 


This  territorial  statute  has  carried 
over  under  Alaska  statehood. 

Prom  the  foresotng  you  can  see  that 
it  ia  not  from  personal  gain  that  the 
wocnen  of  Alaska  have  expressed  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  bill  now  under 
consideration  by  this  body.  They  have 
done  so  in  behalf  of  their  sisters  else- 
where who  have  not  been  accorded  the 
recognition  implicit  In  this  legislation 

Not  only  would  passage  of  this  bill 
supply  a  missing  foundation  stone  in  the 
structure  of  our  complex  democratic  so- 
ciety, but  it  would  highlight  the  main 
legal  inequity  remaining  against  the 
women  of  the  United  States,  and  thereby 
speed  the  day  for  amending  the  Con- 
stitution to  extend  to  women  equality 
of  rights  under  tlie  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Toll]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  urge  the  enactment  of  H.R.  6060. 
which  amends  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  to  prohibit  wage  discrimination  od 
account  of  sex.  in  the  payment  of  wages 
by  employers  engaged  in  commerce  or 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce. 

This  bill,  which  has  the  carefully  con- 
sidered support  of  the  administration 
and  of  numerous  outstanding  organiza- 
tions and  individuals,  I  firmly  beheve  to 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

As  ixiinted  out  in  the  bill,  the  present 
existence  of  wage  dilTerentials  bsised  on 
sex  depresses  wages  and  Uving  standards 
essential  for  the  health  and  offlclency  of 
the  employees.  These  wage  differentials 
are  not  only  grossly  unfair  to  the  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  such  women 
employees,  but  in  their  ultimate  impact 
on  our  national  economy  they  burden 
commerce  and  the  free  flow  of  goods,  re- 
sulting in  unfair  competition,  tending  to 
cause  labor  disputes,  and  preventing 
maximum  utilization  of  available  labor 
resources. 

After  decades  of  fruitless  effort  to  cor- 
rect some  of  the  glaring  inequities  that 
have  long  existed  in  this  field.  H.R.  6060 
if  enacted  will  at  least  bring  the  status 
of  working  women  to  the  threshold  of  the 
20th  century.  I  sincerely  trust  it  will  be 
pas-sed.  and  without  any  crippling 
amendments. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland   (Mr.  SicklxsI. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  indicate  my  strong  support  of  HR. 
6060,  to  provide  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
In  certain  commerce  operations. 

I  have  never  heard  an  argument  ad- 
vanced which  really  Justifies  the  primary 
inequity  the  bill  would  eliminate — the 
payment  to  a  woman  of  a  lower  wage 
rate  than  that  made  to  a  man  for  per- 
forming the  same  task  with  equal  com- 
petency and  speed.  Excuses  or  rational- 
izations may  be  advanced  for  this 
discrimination,  but  no  Justifications.  I 
submit  that  in  the  realm  of  reason  there 
is  absolutely  no  support  for  the  premise 
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that  the  work  of  a  woman  Is  worth  less 
than  that  of  a  man.  The  marketplace 
In  the  pricing  of  consumer  products  sells 
for  no  less  to  a  woman  than  to  a  man. 
Why.  I  ask.  should  a  woman  then  re- 
ceive less  wages  than  a  man  for  making 
the  same  products? 

Further,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  equal  pay  principle  is  important  to 
the  morale  and  efficiency  of  workers  In 
their  everyday  jobs.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  wage  justice  for  women  will 
meaui  an  Incentive  for  women — who  are 
entering  our  labor  force  in  ever  Increas- 
ing number — to  Improve  their  skills. 
The  most  effective  labor  utilization  can- 
not proceed  without  a  high  development 
of  skills. 

We  carmot  rely  on  the  States  to  take 
care  of  the  problem  of  unequal  i>ay  prac- 
tices since  only  23  States  have  equal  pay 
laws.  Furthermore,  these  laws  are 
spotty  in  their  coverage  and  In  many 
Instances  not  very  effective  In  their 
terms  or  enforcement. 

Other  reasons  for  eliminating  the  un- 
equal pay  practices  which  rob  the  pock- 
etbooks  of  women  are  the  Increase  In 
consumer  purchasing  power  which  a 
higher  wage  for  women  would  insure, 
and  the  economic  security  of  workers' 
families  In  which  the  wage  of  the  women 
workers  is  a  substantial  fjwitor  In  eco- 
nomic standing. 

Economically,  we  stand  only  to  gain 
as  a  nation  by  the  operation  of  H.R. 
6060.  Ethically,  it  Is  time  we  honored 
the  principle  of  justice  reflected  In  the 
bill  by  sharing  It.  Let  us  practice  this 
Ideal  of  justice  to  which  we  give  con- 
sistent praise. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tle\^'oman  from  Missouri    (Mrs.  Sttlli- 

VAN). 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  hearty  support  of  H.R.  6060,  a  bill 
to  require  simple  fairness  in  the  wages 
and  salaries  of  women  workers  imder  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

During  the  years  when  I  was  In  the 
business  training  field,  preparing  young 
men  and  young  women  for  p>ositlons  in 
the  business  world,  and  placing  them  in 
many  of  our  major  business  firms,  and 
then  following  their  careers,  I  was  struck 
again  and  again  by  the  inequities  and  in- 
justices of  salary  policies  which  based  a 
skilled  persons  paycheck  not  so  much  on 
the  work  done  but  on  whether  the  work 
was  performed  by  a  man  or  a  woman. 
Often  the  women  I  helped  to  train  were 
far  superior  at  the  work  than  men  doing 
the  same  assignments,  and  yet  the  men 
almost  invariably  received  better  sal- 
aries. 

SUBSTANTIAL    DlfTmE^^CES    II*    PAT    SCALES 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  iry  to  go  into  the  details  of  this  leg- 
islation, because  the  Members  who  have 
handled  the  bill  In  committee  are  bet- 
ter qualified  to  discuss  the  specific  pro- 
visions, but  I  want  the  Members  to  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  from  my  personal 
experience — from  actual  experience  in 
placing  young  men  and  women  In  jobs 
over  the  years — I  found  substantial  dif- 
ferences between  the  pay  scales  for  men 
and  women  doing  the  same  work.    This 


discrimination  still  exists.  I  think  this 
bill  will  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  end- 
ing this  discrimination.  The  legislation 
is  necessary. 

It  does  not  go  far  enough,  in  my  c^in- 
ion,  but,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  Is  a  good 
bill.  I  am  happy  that  we  are  getting  a 
good  start  in  this  legislation  in  eliminat- 
ing the  unfairness  of  unequal  pay  for 
women  when  doing  the  same  work  as 
men. 

I  have  made  my  views  on  this  legisla- 
tion clear  enough,  often  enough,  on  pre- 
vious occasions  in  insertions  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  in  remarks  here 
in  the  House,  both  this  year  and  in  pre- 
vious Congresses,  and  also  in  testimony 
before  the  committee  each  time  the  issue 
arose — that  I  do  not  think  I  have  to  say 
anything  further  now  except  that  the 
legislation  will  add  a  further  important 
dimension  to  our  laws  intended  to  assvu% 
fair  treatment  for  all  American  workers. 
Women  make  up  one-third  of  our  total 
labor  force.  In  this  legislation,  we  are 
endorsing  the  principle  of  assuring 
them  fair,  nondiscriminatory  treatment 
on  pay  for  the  work  they  p>erform  in 
the  Nation's  commercial  and  industrial 
Ufe. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  jrield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Fikdlky]. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  states  the  commendable  objective  of 
improving  Job  opportunities  for  wwnen, 
but  in  my  opinion  it  shows  little  promise 
of  reaching  that  goal.  The  uncertainty 
in  achievement  is  reflected  in  the  mixed 
attitude  of  those  supporting  this  bill. 

Some  supiwrt  It  as  a  gallant  gesture  to 
the  fairer  sex  but  insist  that  the  legisla- 
tion, if  enacted,  "won't  amount  to  a  hill 
of  beans."  They  point  to  little-enforced 
similar  legislation  in  some  20  States  of 
the  Union. 

Still  others  are  convinced  it  would  be 
enforced.  They  predict  it  would  cause 
employers  to  quit  hiring  women  for  some 
jobs  and  thus  it  would  be  a  subtle  but 
effective  way  to  get  some  women  out  of 
the  labor  force.  They  support  it  for 
that  reason. 

A  small-scale  employer  myself  (coim- 
try  weekly  newspaper),  I  believe  in  the 
principle  of  equal  pay  for  women  and 
have  always  tried  to  put  this  principle 
into  practice.  But  I  also  believe  legisla- 
tion can  sometimes  do  more  harm  than 
good  no  matter  how  noble  the  motive. 

It  would  be  risky  to  assume  that  this 
legislation  would  gather  dust  and  not  be 
enforced.  If  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion is  given  the  assignment  of  enforcing 
equal  pay  for  women  throughout  the 
width  and  breadth  of  this  land.  I,  for 
one,  expect  the  bureaucratic  machinery 
to  be  fullj'  staffed  in  short  order  and, 
from  that  moment  on,  move  inexorably 
forward. 

Although  this  bill  may  have  motives  in 
the  finest  tradition  of  gallantry,  It  actu- 
ally is  about  as  ungallant  as  a  kick  in 
the  shins. 

Testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
suggests  that  its  enactment  would  worsen 
rather  than  improve  job  opportunities 
for  women.  One  executive,  for  exam- 
ple, said  his  company  has  made  studies 
which  show  the  average  cost  of  employ- 


ing women  is  about  30  cents  an  hour 
more  than  in  the  case  of  men.  These 
costs  relate  to  rate  of  turnover,  flexi- 
bility for  overtime  hours,  and  special 
facilities — not  to  performance  when  on 
the  Job. 

Most  of  these  extra  costs  arise  from 
the  indisputable  fact  that  women  are 
more  prone  to  homemaking  and  mother- 
hood than  men.  No  one  of  my  acquain- 
tance would  for  the  world  want  to  change 
this  fact,  but  it  is  one  that  enters  mto 
personnel  costs.  It  will  necessarily  be 
considered  by  management  in  establish- 
ing wage  and  salary  policies  whether  this 
bill  passes  or  not. 

Under  the  compulsion  in  this  bill,  em- 
ployers who  contend  that  employment 
costs  for  women  are  higher  than  for  men 
will  tend  to  cut  back  on  female  employ- 
ment. The  effective  date  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  delayed  in  such  a  manner  to  give 
employers  time  to  make  these  changes. 
This  legislation  has  the  laudable  objec- 
tive of  equal  pay  for  women.  If,  in  prac- 
tice, it  leads  to  fewer  jobs  for  women, 
the  victory  indeed  would  be  pyrrhic. 

Mr.  Chairman.  t2ils  legislation  is  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  prevent  discrimination  on 
account  of  sex."  I  think  we  all  are  in 
accord  with  the  laudable  objectives  of 
equal  pay  for  women.  But  I  think  we 
need  to  consider  some  of  the  possible  side 
effects  of  this  legislation  and  go  into  the 
whole  proposal  for  equal  pay  for  women 
with  our  eyes  open,  realizing  it  might 
possibly  bar  women  from  some  job  op- 
portunities. An  official  testifsdng  to  the 
subcommittee  said  cost  records  of  his 
Illinois  manufacturing  firm  show  that 
the  emplo3maent  costs  for  women  were 
about  30  cents  an  hour  higher  than  for 
men.  Regardless  of  what  we  may  think 
about  the  validity  of  his  contoition,  we 
have  to  recognize  that  if  a  manufactur- 
ing firm  actuEiUy  thinks  that  the  cost  of 
employing  women  is  higher,  because  of 
a  faster  rate  of  turnover  or  because  the 
firm  has  been  subjected  to  State  laws 
which  might  require  longer  rest  periods 
at  noon  or  more  frequent  rest  periods  for 
women  than  for  men,  or  because  there 
are  such  limitations  as  inability  to  keep 
women  on  the  Job  after  8  hours  to  com- 
plete a  rush  order,  for  example,  these 
costs  are  not  apt  to  be  ignored.  It 
would  necessarily  follow,  I  believe,  that 
if  this  bill  is  passed  and  enforced  that 
same  firm  wouJd  have  a  tendency  to  hire 
men  rather  than  women  in  the  future. 
Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  goals  of  this 
legislation,  but  it  is  not  very  clearly 
stated.         

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  vei-y  able  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  his  great  interest  and  contribution, 
particularly  to  the  committee  report. 
While  we  may  not  agree  on  the  merits 
of  this  particular  legislation,  I  wish  to 
make  one  point  clear.  Although  an  em- 
ployer might  see  fit  to  release  some 
women  and  hire  men  because  of  appre- 
hension concerning  the  bill,  there  might 
well  be  no  reason  for  such  apprehension. 
For  example,  suppose  a  State  law  re- 
quires longer  rest  periods  for  women ;  the 
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employer,  of  course,  could  not  establish 
differentials  on  the  basis  of  sex — but  he 
could  have  wagre  differentials  based 
upon  time  actually  worked.  Such  a  dif- 
ferential would  be  all  right  so  long  as  it 
was  based  upon  time  actually  worked, 
regardless  of  why  one  person  did  not 
work  as  long  as  another — and  even 
though  the  difference  in  time  worked 
resulted  from  the  operation  of  a  State 
law.  a  differential  in  pay  based  on  absen- 
teeism would  be  all  right.  Some  say 
that  women  are  prone  to  absenteeism — 
some  women  may  be  and  other  women 
may  not  be  prone  to  absenteeism.  So 
long  as  the  differential  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  such  factors  as  absenteeism, 
or  on  the  basis  of  time  actually  worked, 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  sex.  then  the 
wage  differential  will  not  violate  this 
legislation. 

Mr,  FINDLEY,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  did  not  mention  absenteeism, 
but  I  think  you  would  also  agree  that 
there  are  other  cost  factors  that  an  em- 
ployer would  have  difficulty  in  establish- 
ing in  order  to  enable  him  to  go  ahead 
with  a  differential  in  wage  rates  between 
women  and  men.  For  example,  his  ex- 
perience in  turnover  in  employment 
would  certainly  be  an  exception.  As  I 
say.  maybe  this  bill  is  actually  mis- 
named. Maybe  instead  of  being  a  bill 
to  prevent  discrimination  on  account 
of  sex.  perhaps  It  is  actually  a  bill  to 
get  women  back  home  on  the  range, 
you  might  say. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLP^Y.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  make  the  record  clear 
in  the  matter  of  the  rate  of  turnover  m 
jobs  occupied  by  women.  The  World 
War  II  figures  show  that  there  was  less 
turnover  with  respect  to  women  workers 
than  there  was  m  the  male  category.  In 
actuality  the  cost.  Including  fringe  bene- 
fits and  everything  else  considered,  came 
out  so  that  the  employer  did  just  as  well 
with  his  women  employees  as  he  did  with 
men  employees  at  a  time  when  real  hard 
work  had  to  be  done  during  the  World 
War  II  years  So  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  raising  a  bogey  that  really  does  not 
exist  except  in  very,  very  rare  cases.  I 
assure  the  gentleman  there  is  no  plot 
here  to  try  to  get  men  to  take  over  wom- 
en's Jobs. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  afraid  the  gen- 
tleman missed  the  point  of  my  state- 
ment. 

A  leading  firm  in  Illmoij  testified  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  that  it  was  the 
firm's  contention  its  cost  of  employing 
women  were  higher  than  employing  men. 
I  was  trying  to  point  out  that  where  such 
contentions  do  exist,  and  the  firm  ac- 
tually believes  its  costs  for  employing 
women  are  higher  than  for  men.  It  would 
tend  to  employ  men  rather  than  women 
in  the  future. 

I  have  an  amendment  which  would 
clarify  the  right  of  a  manufacturing  firm 
or  any  other  employer  to  differentiate  in 
the  pay  based  on  specific  and  ascertain- 
able costs.  I  hope  it  will  be  accepted  m 
order  to  preclude  the  danger  that  this 


bill  might  actually  bar  women  from  job 
opportunities. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  this  point 
should  be  clarified.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  good  point  that  there  are  many 
factors  that  can  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  working  out  differentials  of  pay 
amonf?  employees,  that  the  gentleman 
has  mentioned,  which  would  be  proper 
under  this  legislation  so  long  as  they 
were  based  on  those  factors  and  not  on 
the  basis  of  whether  employees  are 
womrn  or  men  If  any  employer  wants 
to  set  up  a  system  where  he  pays  a  job 
differential  relating  to  absenteeism,  re- 
.srardless  of  sex.  he  can  do  that.  If  he 
wants  to  set  up  a  system  of  differentials 
in  pay  relating  to  insurance  costs  of  all 
employees,  regardless  of  sex,  he  can  do 
that.  There  are  a  good  many  other  ex- 
amples that  could  be  given — all  valid 
under  this  bill  as  written,  provided  the 
employer  does  not  base  his  differentials 
on  sex. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  My  amendment  would 
simply  provide  for  a  differential  where 
specific  and  ascertainable  costs  can  be 
established  If  they  are  provable,  em- 
ployers should  be  permitted  to  take  them 
into  account.  In  that  regard  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is  his 
opinion  that  the  language  at  the  top  of 
page  3.  subsection  4.  would  permit  em- 
ployers to  provide  higher  pay  to  the  head 
of  a  family,  say  a  fellow  who  has  eight 
or  nine  kiddies  at  home.  Could  an  em- 
ployer take  Into  account  the  dependents 
of  an  employee  in  establishing  his  wage 
rate? 

Mrs.  GRKEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  such  an 
amendment  were  offered,  would  the  gen- 
tleman be  willing  to  have  It  apply  to 
women?  Suppose  she  has  nine  chil- 
dren? 

Mr,  FINDLEY.  Yes.  indeed.  My  pro- 
posed amendment  would  not  discrimi- 
nate on  the  basis  of  sex.  A  woman  who 
has  dependents  would  have  the  same 
status  as  a  man. 


Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  So  that  she 
would  have  the  .same  increase? 

Mr,  FINDLEY,  Yes.  And  under  those 
circumstances  would  the  gentlewoman 
accept  the  amendment? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  afraid 
I  could  not.  This  is  based  on  merit,  on 
work  that  is  performed,  rather  than  on 
other  factors. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  In  reference  to  the 
last  question.  I  think  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  if  an  employer  did  set  up  a  dif- 
ferential for  all  employees,  regardless  of 
sex,  where  he  paid  something  additional 
to  employees  that  were  heads  of  fami- 
lies,  I  presume  this  would  not  be  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  situation  ml^ht  often 
be  used  as  an  obvious  subterfuge.  If  the 
employer  establishes  this  p>olicy  as  an 
honest  and  open  policy,  regardless  of  sex. 
It  would  be  all  riyht  under  the  present 
bill. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Surely  the  gentleman 
would  not  wish  this  legislation  to  dis- 
courage employers  who  are  now  carrying 
out  a  policy  of  this  kind  from  continu- 
ing it. 

Mr,  GOODELL  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  trouble  at  all  If  employers 
had  'a  history  of  doing  this,  and  If  the 
history  Indicates  It  Is  not  based  on  sex 
Itself  but  based  on  th~  fact  the  employee 
Is  the  head  of  a  family.  This  is  an  ob- 
vious case.  Many  new  differentials 
could  also  qualify  as  to  heads  of  families, 
if  not  pKJtentlally  a  .subterfuge. 

Mr.  FINDLEY  Mr  Chairman,  my 
proposal  would  simply  clarify  the  right 
of  an  employer  to  give  a  little  extra 
money  If  he  so  desires. 

The  Federal  Government  has  had  an 
equal  pay  for  women  policy  for  40  years. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  majority  of 
women  Federal  employees  are  concen- 
trated in  lower  salary  levels.  This 
makes  me  wonder  if  this  equal  pay  pro- 
vision may.  In  practice,  have  become  a 
barrier  to  women  moving  into  high  sal- 
ary categories. 

I  cite  these  figures  from  "Economic 
Indicators  Relating  to  Equal  Pay — 1962," 
issued  by  HEW; 
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Dv$tribiition  of  white-collar  employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  by  grade  and  gex,  1959 
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00 
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'  Leas  than  0.06  percent. 
Source:  U.S.  ClWl  .-^vlce  Coi 


Is  it  not  possible  that  the  so-called 
equal  pay  provision  has  had  the  effect  of 
keeping  women  from  high  job  classifica- 
tions? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Carey] 
and  a.sk  the  gentleman  if  he  will  yield 
at  this  point. 

Mr  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nrw  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMF»SON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
think  in  discussing  the  matter  which 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  P:ifD- 
tEVl  has  just  discus.sed,  when  he  con- 
sidered this,  notwithstanding  the  asser- 
tion of  some  employers  that  women  are 
more  expensive  to  employ,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  than  men,  the  fact  is,  first, 
that  notwithstanding  their  own  statistics, 
obviously  they  are  more  efficient  on  the 
job  for  which  they  have  been  employed. 
I  think  that  is  a  crucial  factor,  and 
second,  there  was  complete  absence  of 
any  evidence  from  any  of  them  to  the 
effect  that  the  additional  productivity 
of  the  women  was  a  benefit  which  would 
in  any  way  offset  these  alleged  costs, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GOODELL  1  pointed  out  rather  precisely 
when,  for  any  of  a  variety  of  reasons, 
other  than  sex.  there  is  a  differential, 
it  will  not  be  covered  under  this  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  CAREY.     I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
mi'  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  and 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  for  their 
unusual  and  most  welcome  harmony  in 
orchestrating  this  proposal  we  have  be- 
fore us  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  6060,  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of 
1963.  It  seems  strange  that  the  policy 
of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  should  be 
in  controvcr.cy — should  need  champions 
and  vocal  support  in  a  year  as  far  ad- 
vanced in  our  history  as  1963.  We  have 
lived  for  as  many  years,  since  1789,  under 
a  Constitution  which  proclaims — and  in 
many  Instances  expressly  provides — 
safeguards  for  the  principle  of  equality. 

The  failure  to  right  the  wrong  of  un- 
equal pay  is  a  daik  spot  on  our  national 
consciousness.  It  should  be  said  by  the 
Congress,  however,  that  It  is  a  blind 
spot.  Its  existence  has  been  pointed  out 
to  us  over  too  long  a  period  of  time  and 
too  forcibly.  Last  year  this  House 
passed  an  equal  pay  bill,  as  did  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  action,  It  will  be 
recalled,  was  late  In  the  session  and  the 
two  enactments  failed  to  be  reconciled 
before  Congress  adjourned. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  doubtless  have 
been  confronted  by  unequal  pay  practices 
or  seen  them  in  operation  in  one  form 
or  another  over  the  years.  We  have 
probably  seen  them  touch  the  experience 
and  the  lives  of  many  persons  and  may 
have  noted  that  the  effect  is  an  affront 
to  human  dignity.  In  the  proudness  of 
our  democratic  heritage,  I  believe  we 
all  smart  under  Injustice,  no  matter  the 
degree. 

H.R.  6060  offers  us  a  simple  way  to 
tffect  wage  justice  in  a  large  segment  of 
our  business  life.  It  amends  a  going 
law — the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act — by 


adding  a  prohibition  against  unequal  pay 
practices.  In  previous  years,  equal  p»y 
bills  have  been  new  and  independent 
laws.  Here,  we  have  a  proposal  which 
rides  on  a  law  in  operation  since  1938. 
another  fair  labor  standard  and  uses 
the  existing  structure  of  that  act,  in- 
cluding administration  and  enforcement, 
to  make  it  effective. 

I  would  just  like  to  advance  this 
caveat  to  the  minority.  I  think  the 
point  that  this  bill  establishes  no  new 
regulatory  agency  or  creates  any  addi- 
tional employees  would  be  a  good  argu- 
ment for  not  offering  amendments.  I 
think  aiiy  amendment  offered  to  extend 
the  operation  of  tills  bill  should  be  care- 
fully considered  and  determined  in  a  way 
which  will  not  broaden  nor  extend  any 
function. 

I  think  the  committee  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  a  bill  so  easy  to  compre- 
hend and  so  logical  in  its  approach  to  the 
objective  of  equal  pay. 

Two  other  features  of  this  bill  which 
commend  its  enactment  are  that  it  seeks 
to  prevent  any  labor  disputes  arising  by 
reason  of  its  operation  and  that  its  effec- 
tive date  is  delayed. 

The  first  objective  Is  accomplished  by 
prohibiting  labor  unions  from  seeking  to 
induce  employers  to  violate  the  act.  The 
second,  defers  the  effective  date  of  the 
act  for  1  year  after  passage  and,  in  the 
case  of  collective  bargaining  agreements 
in  effect  30  days  before  passage,  defers 
the  effective  date  for  an  additional  year 
or  until  the  end  of  the  agreement.  If  that 
date  comes  first.  The  postponement  of 
the  effective  date  gives  clear  recognition 
to  the  fact  that  employers  will  want  to 
study  the  act  in  the  light  of  their  oper- 
ations and  that  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, the  administering  agency,  will  want 
to  assist  employers  in  their  study  and 
otherwise  promote  an  understanding  of 
the  act. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues and  urge  my  colleagues  and 
make  the  plea  that  any  amendments 
which  would  broaden  the  act  and  com- 
plicate the  act  should  not  be  offered. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  also 
that  where  there  are  clear  remedies 
available  under  the  present  code  of  civil 
procedure  that  that  would  be  the  proper 
route  to  redress  a  grievance  so  that 
further  procedural  steps  would  be  sur- 
plusage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentlemen  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  PxjcinskiI. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Chicago  Dally  News  carried  an  editorial 
entitled  "Equal  Work  Deserves  Equal 
Pay."  I  think  this  editorial  answers 
several  of  the  questions  which  have  been 
asked  today.    I  quote  from  the  editorial : 

Employer  representatives  assert  that  if  the 
pay  Is  the  same  men  will  be  hired  in  prefer- 
ence to  women.  The  reaaon,  they  say.  la  that 
State  laws  restrict  the  hours  of  women,  pre- 
scribing rest  perioda  and  the  like.  They 
contend  that  the  absentee  and  turnover  rates 
for  women  are  higher,  making  them  more 
expensive  to  employ. 

This  may  all  be  true  without  destroying 
the  case  for  equal  pay.  II  a  man  and  woman 
are  seated  beside  each  other  on  a  productiaa 
line  and  solder  an  equal  number  of  vir«ft 


per  hour,  no  logical  case  can  be  made  for  a 
differential  In  pay.  Women  now  comprise 
one-third  of  the  work  force.  Most  of  them 
need  their  Income  jiwt  as  much  as  men. 
Anyway,  business  In  a  capitalist  economy  Is 
not  concenued  with  motives  for  working,  but 
in  ecacient  production. 

It  may  be  that  Jobs  are  rarely  equal.  On 
the  prodiictlon  line  that  we  described,  an  em- 
ployer may  choose  to  hire  only  women  and 
avoid  any  comparisons  of  InequaUty.  It  may 
also  be  true  that  it  costs  more  to  employ 
women.  Their  absentee  rate  is  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  if  the  children  get  sick  it  is 
mother  who  stays  home.  But  that  difference 
should  go  Into  overhead  for  labor,  not  the 
wages  of  women. 

Thus,  stated  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
editorial. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  concluded  as  follows; 

The  same  industry  predictions  of  wide- 
spread loss  of  Jobs  by  women  were  made  In 
1943  when  the  Illinois  law  was  passed.  Em- 
ployers have  proved  their  ability  to  live  with 
it.  and  we  are  confident  that  a  Federal  law 
would  prove  neither  more  difficult  nor  more 
devastating. 

It  would,  however,  voice  Indorsement  of  a 
principle  of  equality  that  is  basic  to  our 
notions  of  a  good  society.  We  hope  Congress 
wiU   finally   take   the   plunge. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  agree  with 
this  editorial  and  intend  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  raay 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Stagcers]. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  immediate  passage 
of  HJl.  6060,  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963 

This  legislation,  which  would  prohibit 
discrimination  because  of  sex  in  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  by  employers  in  com- 
merce, has  been  introduced  in  every  ses- 
sion of  Congress  for  almost  the  past  20 
years  by  Members  of  both  parties.  Per- 
sonally, I  cannot  see  dilly-dallying  any 
longer.  The  time  has  come  for  action — 
in  fact,  It  is  long  overdue.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  supporting  this  bill. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  there  should 
be  no  difference  in  wage  rates  for  men 
and  women  who  do  the  same  work.  If 
both  are  paid  equally  for  equal  work,  not 
only  will  women  be  protected,  but  men 
as  well.  The  employer  who  pays  a 
woman  a  lower  wage  for  the  same  work 
will  also  hire  cheap  labor.  In  areas  of 
chronic  unemployment,  this  equal  pay 
legislation  will  protect  the  jobs  of  men 
as  well  as  assure  women  who  must  work 
that  they  will  receive  a  fair  wage. 

Most  women  work  to  contribute  to 
essential  living  expenses.  Millions  of 
single  women  work  to  support  them- 
selves; many  working  women  are  heads 
of  families,  and  others  are  the  primary 
wage  earner  in  the  family  although  they 
are  not  technically  the  family  head. 
Many,  many  thousands  of  single  women 
support  one  or  both  parents  and  in  many 
cases  other  members  of  their  families 
who  are  in  need. 

I  truly  believe  the  working  woman  de- 
serves equality  In  every  respect,  not  only 
the  voting  privilege  which  has  already 
been  made  her  ri^ht,  but  also  her  right 
to  equal  pay  for  equal  service. 

Mr,  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  tronx  Louisiana   IMr.  Wag- 
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Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  this  time  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
floor  handlers  either  on  the  majority 
side  or  on  the  minority  side.  Page  2  of 
the  bill,  section  (d)(l>  states  as  fol- 
lows: 

No  employer  having  employees  subject  to 
any  provtslonfl  of  thU  section  shall  dis- 
criminate, within  any  establishment  In 
which  such  employees  are  employed,  be- 
tween employees  on  the  basis  of  sex  by  pay- 
ing wages  to  employees  In  such  establish- 
ment at  a  rate  less  than  the  rate  at  which 
he  pays  wages  to  employees  of  the  op- 
posite sex  In  such  establishment  for  equal 
work  on  Jobs  the  performance  of  which  re- 
quires equal  skill,  effort,  and  responsibility, 
and  which  are  performed  under  similar 
working  conditions,  except  where  such  pay- 
ment Is  made  pursuant  to  (1)  a  seniority 
system:  (U)  a  merit  system;  (111)  a  system 
which  measures  earnings  by  quantity  or 
quality  of  production:  or  (Iv)  a  differential 
based   on  any   other  factor  other  than  sex: 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
went  part  of  the  way  into  this  problem 
and  I  am  not  sure  he  ever  got  the  answer 
to  his  question.  My  question  is  whether 
or  not  these  exceptions  must  be  set  forth 
in  writing,  or  will  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
or  his  representatives  accept  a  verbal  ex- 
planation of  what  these  systems  consist 
of,  whether  they  are  promulgated  in 
writing  or  not,  should  charges  be  filed? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Yes.  I  will  be 
glsui  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  should  like  to  make 
It  clear  that  the  burden  of  proof  to  show 
a  violation  Is  on  the  Secretary  of  Labor; 
he  must  prove  that  any  differential  In 
pay  which  exists  Is  actually  based  on 
sex.  and  he  will  have  to  sustain  that 
burden  of  proof.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  legislative  history. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then  you  feel 
It  would  not  be  necessary  prior  to  a 
charge  to  set  forth  in  writing  these  ex- 
ceptions? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.    No.  I  do  not. 
Mr.  GOODELL.     Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  question  correctly  it  hits 
at  the  point  that  many  employers  will 
not  have  a  written  plan  or  system  for 
setting  up  differentials  in  pay. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  That  is  exactly 
the  point. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  This  is  obviously  not 
required  in  order  to  f!t  under  the  excep- 
tions. If  It  is  established  that  there  is 
system  or  practice  and  he  has  difTeren- 
tials  based  on  any  facto*-  or  factors  other 
than  sex,  then  the  system  or  practice  is 
all  right,  whether  or  not  it  has  ever  been 
described  In  writing. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then  the  gen- 
tleman would  expect  in  cases  where 
charges  are  filed,  where  an  employer 
stated  his  exceptions  only  verbally  dur- 
ing the  course  of  an  examination,  that 
these  explanations  should  be  acceptable 
by  the  labor  examiner? 

Mr  GOODELL.  The  burden  would 
be  on  the  Department  of  Labor  to  prove 
that  the  exceptions  are  not  true.  The 
Secretary    would    have    to    establish    a 


prima  facie  case  showing  that  there  Is 
discrimination  based  on  the  factor  of 
sex.  If  that  is  done,  then,  of  course, 
the  employer  could  rebut  the  proof  and 
show  that  the  differential  was  based 
upon  factors  other  than  sex. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Can  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  what  penalties  might  pos- 
sibly be  invoked  where  discrimination  is 
alletred  by  the  examiner? 

Mr  GOODELL.  Nothing  where  it  is 
only  alleged.  The  employee  or  the  Sec- 
retary would  have  to  go  to  court,  and 
the  court  would  have  to  decide  that  there 
has  been  a  violation.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment may  get  an  injunction  against  an 
employer  to  eliminate  the  violation.  If 
the  employee  sues  the  employer  under 
one  section  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  he  may  be  able  to  recover  double  the 
wage  differential  involved. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  'Mr   GoodellI. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  Paul 
Woodrlns  a  few  weeks  ago  wrote : 

The  emancipation  of  women  was  an 
achievement  of  the  19th  century  and  the 
early  decades  of  the  20th. 

He  said: 

It  is  not  yet  worldwide,  but  today  no 
American  girl  Is  denied  educational  opp>or- 
tunlty  because  of  her  sex,  and  very  few 
careers  are  closed  to  women. 

Mr.  Woodring  went  on  to  say : 

With  emancipation  the  feminist  movement 
'  came  to  an  end. 

He  said : 

The  victory  was  so  complete  that  any  girl 
who  now  doubts  the  equality  of  the  sexes 
probably  assumes  the  natural  superiority  of 
women.  Having  achieved  emancipation  and 
equality  of  opp>ortunlty,  women  did  a  sharp 
about-face  and  during  the  1850"8  "the  thun- 
dering hoofs  of  women  stampeding  back  to 
the  nest"  were  heard 

I  quote  this  because  I  want  to  illustrate 
rather  dramatically  that  I  think  there 
will  be  a  boomerang  effect  in  this  legis- 
lation. There  may  be  a  stampeding  back 
to  the  nest.  I  think  many  of  the  women 
advocating  this  legislation  recognize  that 
in  some  instances  the  women  are  going 
to  lose  their  Jobs  because  an  employer 
has  to  pay  the  women  the  same  price  he 
pays  the  men.  In  many  other  cases  the 
women  will  just  not  be  hired. 

We  have  worked  very  hard  in  this  de- 
bate to  set  up  a  legislative  history  to 
make  it  clear  what  our  intention  here  is 

I  introduced  the  first  bill  that  would 
put  this  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  in  either  body  of  Congress,  and  the 
first  bill  using  the  terms  "effort."  "re- 
sponsibility." and  "working  conditions" 
in  defining  equal  work.  Since  this  bill 
before  us  largely  adopts  my  own  personal 
views,  and  most  of  the  words  in  this  bill 
derive  from  my  propKJsal.  I  would  like  to 
make  clear  the  legislative  history,  and  I 
think  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
agrees  on  these  points : 

No.  1.  Skill  includes  a  myriad  of  fac- 
tors. It  is  not  limited  to  just  a  few.  It 
Includes  training,  experience,  education, 
the  qualities  of  the  person  himself,  and  a 
good  many  other  factors  that  are  too 
numerous  to  put  into  the  bill  specifically, 
so  we  used  a  generality  in  referring  to 


them.  The  same  is  true  of  effort,  the 
same  Is  true  of  responsibility,  and  the 
same  Is  true  of  similar  working  condi- 
tions. 

No.  2.  It  Is  not  necessary  for  an  em- 
ployer to  have  an  elaborate  and  formal 
or  written  job  classification  system  to 
qualify  for  exemptions  under  this  bill  or 
to  prove  that  he  is  not  discriminating 
on  the  basis  of  sex.  If  he  has  a  reason- 
able standard  of  differentiation,  the 
Labor  Department  is  not  to  come  in. 
even,  and  judge  the  reasonableness  or 
unreasonableness  of  this  differentiaiion 
among  employees,  except  as  it  shows  a 
clear  pattern  of  discrimination  against 
sex. 

In  the  bill  itself  we  did  a  little  thing 
We  added  an  "s"  to  the  word  "employee  ' 
This  is  very  significant.  We  said  that 
no  employer  shall  discriminate  within 
any  establishment  within  which  such  em. 
ployees  are  employed  between  employees 
on  the  basis  of  sex.  We  did  not  say  dis- 
criminate against  an  employee.  The 
reason  for  that,  which  was  very  specific, 
is  that  we  feel  that  there  should  be  estab- 
lished a  pattern  of  discrimination,  that 
there  should  be  something  here  that  U 
more  than  an  isolated  single  case,  before 
a  violation  Is  held.  The  employer  will 
not  have  to  come  in  with  his  own  proof 
The  burden  will  He  completely  on  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  establish  a  prima 
facie  case  that  there  is  discrimination 

When  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  I  think  It  should  be 
made  clear  that  he  must  show  that  the 
violations  are  not  based  on  a  merit  sys- 
tem, that  he  must  show  they  are  not 
based  on  a  seniority  system,  that  the 
violations  he  is  claiming  are  not  based 
on  piece  rates  of  production,  and  that 
the  violations  he  Is  claiming  occur  are 
not  based  on  any  of  the  other  factors 
other  than  sex.    That  Is  his  burden. 

Having  established  the  prima  facie  case 
in  the  Federal  Court,  the  burden  itself 
will  shift  to  the  employer  to  prove  or 
disprove  the  allegations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  This  Is  the  procedure  we  have 
In  mind.  The  employer  does  not  have  to 
prove  the  exceptions  as  an  affirmative  de- 
fense. The  burden  remains  on  the  Secre- 
tary' of  Labor  to  prove  that  the  exceptions 
do  not  apply.  We  do  not  have  In  mind 
the  Secretary  of  Labor's  going  Into  an 
establishment  and  saying,  "Look,  you  are 
paying  the  women  here  $1.75  and  the 
men  $2.10.  Come  on  in  here,  Mr.  Em- 
ployer, and  you  prove  that  you  are  not 
discriminating  on  the  basis  of  sex." 
That  would  be  just  the  opposite  of  what 
we  are  doing. 

The  Labor  Department  must  prove 
this,  and  I  think  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  has  amply  verified  this 
point  in  our  exchanges  thus  far. 

With  reference  to  regulations,  we  have 
talked  a  great  deal  about  this.  It  is  an 
oversimplification  but.  generally  speak- 
ing, we  have  three  different  types  of 
guidance  that  can  be  offered  by  the  Ad- 
ministrators to  those  who  are  being  regu- 
lated. One  of  them  is  legislative  regula- 
tion. That  Is  the  case  when  the  Congress 
in  effect  tells  the  administrator.  "You 
write  the  law  in  these  areas,  you  define 
what  we  mean."  When  they  get  to  court 
under  such  circumstances  the  court  will 
often  say,  "We  cannot  even  go  into  that 


matter.  Congress  delegated  that  au- 
thority to  write  regulations,  to  write  the 
law,  so  do  not  question  that.  We  are  not 
even  considering  that  here." 

That  was  in  the  original  proposal  this 
year  and  It  was  in  the  proposal  last  year, 
granting  legislative  regulatory  authority. 
It  Is  out  of  this  bill.  We  also  knocked  out 
the  right  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  even 
to  issue  Interpretative  regulations. 

I  emphasize  that  interpretative  regu- 
lations are  also  barred.  Interpretative 
regulations  involve  a  case  where  there  is 
an  ambiguity  in  the  law  which  admits  of 
two  or  more  constructions.  Then  in  that 
case,  if  we  have  given  interpretative  reg- 
ulatory authority,  the  Secretary  moves  in 
and  tries  to  say  what  we  meant  between 
the  two  or  three  constructions.  He  does 
not  have  such  authority  here.  The  Sec- 
retary, in  my  opinion,  has  the  inherent 
authority  to  write  interpretative  bul- 
letins. All  this  amounts  to  Is  telling  the 
public  the  Secretary's  interpretation  of 
the  law  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  are 
to  be  regulated.  Such  bulletins  have  no 
standing  In  court,  but  they  are  there  as 
a  guidance  to  the  court  as  to  what  the 
view  of  the  administrator  was.  They 
have  no  other  significance,  except  that  if 
an  employer  relies  on  this  interpretative 
bulletin,  he  is  protected.  He  is  not  in 
violation  if  he  has  done  something  in  re- 
liance upon  those  Interpretative  bulletins. 

One  final  point,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
OHaraI,  If  I  may,  to  respond  to  this. 

We  have  been  concerned  here  In  a 
situation  where  an  employer  is  bound 
by  an  existing  agreement  as  to  a  wage 
differential.  The  Labor  Department  and 
the  courts  say  that  agreement  vio- 
lates this  act — it  discriminates  against 
women.  It  is  my  view,  and  I  think  It  Is 
the  view  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  the  view  of  our  subcommittee  that 
this  bill  as  now  written  obligates  the 
union  and  gives  the  union  the  responsi- 
bility to  negotiate  in  this  case  to  elimi- 
nate the  discrimination  and  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  If  necessary,  the 
power  to  enjoin  not  only  the  employer 
but  the  union,  to  sit  down  and  negotiate 
and  eliminate  the  discrimination  in 
violation  of  this  act. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  language  of  the  bill  on  line 
7.  page  3,  reads: 

(2)  No  labor  organization,  or  its  agents, 
representing  employees  of  an  employer  hav- 
ing employees  subject  to  any  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  cause  or  attempt  to  cause 
such  an  employer  to  discriminate  against 
an  employee  in  violation  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection. 

It  is  my  understanding,  as  it  is  the 
understanding  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  if  a  labor  organization  Is 
in  any  way  at  fault  In  maintaining  such 
a  discriminatory  wage  rate,  they  would 
be  subject  ^  all  the  i>enalties  and  all 
the  enforcement  provisions  provided 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  stress  the 
word  "maintaining"  in  your  reply,  be- 
cause   we   feel    that   the   words    "shall 


cause  or  attempt  to  cause"  put  an  obli- 
gation on  a  labor  union,  as  well  as  the 
employer,  to  change  that  existing  agree- 
ment, if  the  agreement  is  in  violation 
of  this  Eict  and  this  requires  the  em- 
ployer to  violate  the  act.  Does  the 
gentleman  agree? 

Mr,  O'HARA  of  Michigan,  I  would 
agree.  Not  only  does  it  refer  to  new 
agreements  but  to  an  existing  agree- 
ment where  a  labor  organization  would 
attempt  to  maintain  a  discriminatory 
pattern  in  an  old  agreement  and  resist 
efforts  to  change  to  the  pattern  required 
by  this  act. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  here 
are  examples  and  general  gvildelines  as 
to  the  intent  of  Congress  in  enacting 
HR.  6060,  the  equal-pay-for-women 
bill: 

First.  Differences  in  pay  that  exist  be- 
tween women  alone  are  not  covered  by 
this  act. 

Second.  Differences  in  pay  that  exist 
between  men  alone  are  not  covered  by 
this  act. 

Third.  Differences  in  pay  between 
groups  or  categories  of  employees  that 
contain  both  men  and  women  within 
the  group  or  category  are  not  covered 
by  this  act. 

Fourth.  Only  those  jobs  that  are  the 
same  and  normally  related  shall  be 
compared. 

Fifth.  Normally  the  jobs  that  are 
compared  will  be  physically  located  in 
the  same  work  area  or  will  fall  within 
closely  related  Job  classifications. 

Sixth.  Differences  in  pay  that  are 
based  upon  historical  and  widely  ac- 
cepted differences  in  job  content  will 
not  be  challenged,  if  not  based  on  sex. 

Seventh.  Differences  in  pay  that  are 
based  upon  a  bona  fide  Job  classifica- 
tion system  will  not  violate  this  act, 
if  not  based  on  sex. 

Eighth.  It  is  not  intended  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  or  the  courts  will 
substitute  their  Judgment  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  employer  and  his  experts 
who  have  established  and  applied  a  bona 
fide  job  rating  system.  It  is  not  the 
business  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
write  Job  evaluations  or  judge  the  merits 
of  job  evaluation  systems.  This  sole 
obligation  is  to  uncover  and  prosecute 
cases  where  a  pattern  of  Job  differentials 
in  pay  is  permeated  by  sex  discrimina- 
tion. 

Ninth.  Although  only  the  factors, 
skill,  effort,  responsibility,  and  working 
conditions  are  listed,  such  things  as  ex- 
perience, ability,  and  training  may  be 
considered  under  the  broad  heading  of 
skill.  The  usual  factors  of  push,  pull, 
lift,  and  carry  come  under  effort.  Di- 
rection of  others  as  well  as  value  of 
commodity  worked  upon  and  overall  im- 
portance of  assignment  may  be  consid- 
ered £15  part  of  an  employees'  job  resF>on- 
slblllty.  Finally,  standing  as  opposed 
to  sitting,  pleasantness  or  unpleasant- 
ness of  surroundings,  periodic  rest  pe- 
riods, hours  of  work,  difference  in  shift, 
all  would  logically  fall  within  the  work- 
ing condition  factor. 

Tenth.  A  difference  in  i>ay  between 
male  selectors  and  packers  and  female 
selectors  and  packers  who  work  on  the 
same  production  line  and  have  the  same 


duties  and  responsibilities  would  be 
invalid. 

Eleventh.  A  difference  In  pay  between 
male  selectors  and  packers  and  female 
selectors  and  packers  would  be  valid  if, 
in  addition  to  the  duties  i>erformed  by 
the  female  selectors  and  packers,  the 
male  selectors  and  packers  are  required 
to  lift  the  crates  off  of  the  assembly  line, 
or  sweep  up  the  room  or  work  on  the 
loading  dock  during  slack  periods. 

Twelfth.  An  installer's  job  on  an  as- 
sembly line  that,  for  example,  requires 
soldering  could  not  be  compared  or 
equated  with  a  welder's  job. 

Thirteenth.  A  truck  driver's  job  and 
a  tug  operator's  job  are  dissimilar. 

Fourteenth.  The  work  of  a  machine 
operator  and  the  work  of  a  skilled  ma- 
chinist cannot  be  equated. 

Fifteenth.  Plant  and  office  clerical  as- 
signments are  normally  distinguishable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  majority  views  and 
supplemental  views,  follow: 

Equal    Pat    Act    or    1963 — MAJoarrT    Views 

AND  StrPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS 
BACKGROUND 

Legislation  to  eliminate  wage  discrimina- 
tion based  upon  sex  of  the  employee  has  been 
recommended  by  the  present  and  two  Imme- 
diately preceding  administrations. 

During  World  War  11  the  War  Labor  Board 
promulgated  and  administered  an  equal 
pay  for  women  policy. 

During  the  87th  CJongress  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  considered  a  num- 
ber of  equal  pay  bills,  reported  favorably 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  a  bill 
was  enacted.  The  other  body  also  acted 
favorably  on  equal  pay  legislation,  but  its 
afllrmatlve  action  took  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment to  a  House-approved  bill,  the  subject 
matter  of  which  was  outside  the  jurlBdlctlon 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Following  the  convening  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress m.ny  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives reintroduced  bills  they  had  spon- 
sored during  prior  Congresses.  On  February 
14,  In  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Secretary  of  Labor  WlUard 
Wlrtz  recommended  enactment  of  equal 
pay  legislation   and  submitted  a  draft   bill. 

These  bills  were  tissigned  to  this  commit- 
tee's SF>eclal  Subcommittee  on  Labor  for 
hearings  and  preliminary  consideration. 

The  bill  (H.R.  6060)  represents  the  results 
of  this  deliberation. 

Oral  testimony  was  heard  from  20  wit- 
nesses, and  many  statements  and  letters 
were  submitted  for  the  record. 

The  committee  was  Impressed  by  these 
points : 

1 .  Proponents  urged  legislation  that  would 
protect  maximum  numbers  of  employees, 
and    that   had   enforcement   procedures. 

2.  Some  witnesses  expressed  concern  that 
they  might  be  faced  with  unusual  difficulties 
In  adjusting  to  an  entirely  new  Federal  pro- 
gram administered  by  a  new  agency. 

3.  Many  of  the  separate  provisions  of  the 
administration's  proposal  closely  parallel 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

4.  A  number  of  witnesses  recommended 
that  various  specific  provisions  be  rewritten 
in  precisely  the  terms  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act;  and  one  witness  recom- 
mended that  elimination  of  sex-based  wage 
discrimination  be  accomplished  by  amend- 
ing section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

PURPOSE    AND    SUMMARY    OF    MAJOR    PROVISIONS 

This  bill  amends  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  to  provide  that  payment  of  a  discrim- 
inatory wage  rate,  where  the  discrimination 
Is  based  on  sex  of  the  employee,  shall  In  the 
future  be  a  violation  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 
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The  Fair  Labor  Staadardi  Act  provldaa  th&t 
workers  miut  be  paid  a  decent  TninitunTu 
vage.  that  U  employeca  muat  pot  la  long 
boura.  they  must  be  paid  at  an  overtime 
rate,  and  that  children  may  be  employed  only 
under  rigid  oondltlona  which  protect  their 
health  and  safety. 

The  blU  (HJl.  0000)  would  add  one  addi- 
tional fair  labor  standard  to  the  act:  namely, 
that  employeea  doing  equal  work  abould 
be  paid  equal  wages,  regardless  of  sex. 

Because  at  the  long  history  and  experience 
of  Ooremment  and  business  and  workers 
with  the  Fair  Zjabor  Standards  Act,  a  simple 
expansion  of  that  act  to  Include  the  equal 
pay  concept  offers  the  most  efflclent  and 
least  dUBcult  course  of  action. 

The  Fair  Ijabor  Standards  Act  has  been 
on  our  statute  books  now  for  almoet  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century. 

Over  that  time  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Labor,  which 
has  the  responsibility  for  enforcement  of 
such  act.  has  developed  a  now  familiar  sys- 
tem of  Investigation,  administration,  and  en- 
forcement, which  will  be  utilized  fully  to 
complement  the  new  provision.  Moreover. 
Secretary  of  Labor  WUlard  Wlrtz  In  a  letter 
to  the  committee  has  given  his  assurance 
that  be  will  assign  the  administration  of 
the  equal  pay  legislation  to  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division.  Very  few.  If  any.  new  em- 
ployees will  be  required  to  enforce  the  act. 
Such  utilization  serves  two  purposes: 
First,  It  eliminates  the  need  for  a  new 
bureaucratic  structure  to  enforce  equal  pay 
legislation:  and  second,  compliance  should 
be  made  easier  because  both  Industry  and 
labor  have  a  long-established  familiarity  with 
existing  fair  labor  standards  provisions. 

Perhaps  the  most  worthy  result  in  this 
approach  Is  in  the  question  of  coverage.  This 
bill  neither  extends  nor  ciirtalls  coverage  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  but  simply  pro- 
vides that  those  employers  and  employees 
who  are  presently  covered  by  that  act  shall 
be  covered  by  the  new  provisions  relating 
to  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  regardless  of 
sex.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  cover* 
an  estimated  37,500.000  employees. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6060)  amends 
section  0  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  thereto.  This  sub- 
section. In  effect,  declares  that  wage  differ- 
entials based  solely  on  the  sex  of  the  em- 
ployee are  an  unfair  labor  standard.  The 
lower  wage  rate  must  be  Increased  to  the 
level  of  the  higher. 

The  bin  (HJR.  6000)  refers  to  "equal  work 
on  Jobs  the  performance  of  which  requires 
equal  skill,  effort,  and  responsibility,  and 
which  are  performed  under  similar  working 
conditions." 

This  language  recognizes  that  there  are 
many  factors  which  may  be  used  to  measure 
the  relationships  between  Jobs  and  which 
establish  a  valid  basis  for  a  difference  In  pay. 
These  factors  will  be  found  In  a  majority  of 
the  Job  classification  systems.  Thtis.  it  Is 
anticipated  that  a  bona  fide  Job  classification 
program  that  does  not  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  sex  will  serve  as  a  valid  defense  to  a 
charge  of  discrimination. 

Three  specific  exceptions  and  one  broad 
general  exception  are  also  listed.  It  Is  the 
Intent  of  this  committee  that  any  discrimi- 
nation based  upon  any  of  these  exceptions 
shall  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  this 
statute.  As  it  Is  impossible  to  list  each  and 
every  exception,  the  brocul  general  excl vision 
has  been  also  included.  Thus,  among  other 
things,  shift  differentials,  restrictions  on  or 
differences  based  on  time  of  day  worked, 
hours  of  work,  lifting  or  moving  heavy  ob- 
jects, differences  based  on  experience,  train- 
ing, or  ability  would  also  be  excluded.  It 
also  recognizes  certain  special  circumstances, 
such  as  "red  circle  rates."  This  term  is  bor- 
rowed from  War  Labor  Board  parlance  and 
describes  certain  unusual,  higher  than  nor- 
mal   wage   rates    which   are   maintained   for 


many  valid  reasooa.  For  instance,  it  Is  not 
uncommon  tor  an  employer  who  must  re- 
doce  help  in  a  skilled  Job  to  transfer  em- 
ployees to  other  less  demanding  Jobs  but  to 
continue  to  pay  them  a  premium  rate  Ln  or- 
der to  have  them  available  when  they  are 
again  needed  for  their  former  Jobs 

Section  4  provides  a  1-year  moratorium  on 
enforcement  as  to  all  employees  and  employ- 
ers. In  addition.  In  the  case  of  employees 
covered  by  bona  flde  labor -management  con- 
tracts, enforcement  Is  deferred  for  1  addi- 
tional year  or  until  the  termination  of  the 
contract  whichever   occurs   first. 

During  this  "grace  period'"  your  committee 
expects  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  such 
changes  In  the  administration  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  as  are  necessary  to 
reflect  this  amendment.  The  conunlttee 
would  anticipate  that,  at  an  early  date,  full 
information  including  material  to  be  posted, 
would  be  given  employers  and  employees 
covered  by  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
We  would  expect  that  by  informal  methods 
of  conference,  consideration,  and  persuasion. 
efforts  would  be  made  to  achieve  voluntary 
compliance. 

The  proposed  grant  of  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  issue  regulations  In 
connection  with  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  this  program  was  eliminated 
by  the  subcommittee.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  will  have  only  the  specific  and  limited 
regulatory  authority  for  the  enforcement 
and  administration  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act 
which  he  has  under  the  present  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

CHANCES    IN    EXISTING    LAW    MADE    BT   TKX    BOX. 
AS  RKPOR-m> 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XJH 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
changes  In  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  ( new  matter 
is  printed  in  black  brackets,  existing  law  In 
which  no  change  is  proposed  Is  shovm  In 
roman)  : 

SXCTION    8    or   THX    FAia    LABOX    STAffDAXOS    ACT 

or  I93S 

"See  8  (a)  Every  employer  shall  pay  to 
each  of  his  employees  who  In  any  workweek 
Is  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the  production 
of  goods  for  conunerce  wages  at  the  follow- 
ing rates — 

"(1)  not  less  than  $1.15  an  hour  during 
the  first  two  years  from  the  effective  date 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1901,  and  not  less  than  $1^  an  hour  there- 
after, except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section. 

"(3)  if  such  employee  is  a  homeworker  in 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  not  less 
than  the  minimum  piece  rate  preecrlbed  by 
regxilatlon  or  order:  or,  If  no  such  minimum 
piece  rate  Is  In  effect,  any  piece  rate  adopted 
by  such  employer  which  shall  yield,  to  the 
proportion  or  class  of  employees  prescribed 
by  regulation  or  order,  not  less  than  the  ap- 
plicable minimum  hourly  wage  rate.  Such 
minimum  piece  rates  or  employer  piece  rates 
shall  be  oonunensurate  with,  and  shall  be 
paid  in  lieu  of.  the  minimum  hourly  wage 
rate  applicable  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  his  au- 
thorized representative,  shall  have  power  to 
make  such  regulations  or  orders,  as  are  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph.  Including  the 
power  without  limiting  the  generality  of  the 
foregoing,  to  define  any  operation  or  occupa- 
tion which  Is  performed  by  such  homework 
employees  In  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands; to  establish  minlmima  piece  rates  for 
any  operation  or  occupation  so  defined:  to 
prescribe  the  method  and  procedure  for  ss- 
certalnlng  and  promulgating  minimum  piece 
rates;  to  prescribe  standards  for  employer 
piece  rates.  Including  the  proportion  or  class 
of  employees  who  shall  receive  not  less  than 
the  minimum  hourly  wage  rate;  to  define  the 
term    "homeworker';    and    to    pre«crlt>e    the 


conditions  under  which  employers,  agents, 
contractors,  and  subcontractors  shall  cmoss 
goods  to  be  produced  by  homeworkers; 

"(3)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  in 
American  Samoa.  In  lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates 
provided  by  this  subsection  or  subsection 
(b).  not  less  than  the  applicable  rate  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accord- 
ance with  recoounendatlons  of  a  special  In- 
dustry committee  or  committees  which  hs 
shall  appoint  In  the  same  manner  and  pur- 
suant to  the  same  provisions  as  are  applica- 
ble to  tiie  special  Industry  committees  pro- 
vided for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
by  this  Act  as  amended  from  time  to  time 
Each  such  conunlttee  shall  have  the  same 
powers  and  duties  and  shall  apply  the  same 
standards  with  respect  to  the  application  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  employees  em- 
ployed In  American  Samoa  as  pertain  to  spe- 
cial industry  committees  established  imder 
section  6  with  respect  to  employees  employed 
In  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands.  The 
minimum  wage  rate  thus  established  shall 
not  exceed  the  rate  prescribed  In  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(b)  Every  employer  shall  pay  to  each  of 
his  employees  who  In  any  workweek  (l)  u 
employed  In  an  enterprise  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  In  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce, as  defined  In  section  3(b)  (1),  (3),  or 
(4)  or  by  an  establishment  described  In  sec- 
Uon  3(s)  (3)  or  (6).  and  who.  except  for  the 
enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standard* 
Amendments  of  1961.  would  not  be  within 
the  pta^ew  of  this  section,  or  (11)  Is  brought 
vrtthln  the  purview  of  this  section  by  the 
ameivdments  made  to  section  13(a)  of  this 
Act  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1961.  wages  at  rates — 

"(1)  not  less  than  $1  an  hour  during  the 
first  three  years  from  the  effective  date  of 
such  amendments:  not  less  than  |1.15  an 
hour  during  the  fourth  year  from  such  date: 
and  not  lees  than  the  rate  effective  under 
paragraph  (1)    of  subMCtlon   (a)   thereafter; 

"(2)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  as  a 
seaman  on  an  American  vessel,  not  less  than 
the  rate  which  will  provide  to  the  employee, 
for  the  period  covered  by  the  wage  payment, 
wages  equal  to  compensation  at  the  hourly 
rate  prescribed  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section for  all  hours  during  such  period 
when  he  was  actually  on  duty  (Including 
periods  aboard  ship  when  the  employee  was 
on  watch  or  was.  at  the  direction  of  a 
superior  officer,  performing  work  or  standing 
by,  but  not  Including  off-duty  periods  which 
are  provided  pursuant  to  the  employment 
agreement) . 

"(c)  The  rate  or  rates  provided  by  sub- 
section (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
superseded  In  the  case  of  any  employee  In 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  only  for 
so  long  as  and  Insofar  as  such  employee  Is 
covered  by  a  wage  order  heretofore  or  here- 
after Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
the  recommendations  of  a  special  Industry 
conunlttee  appointed  pursuant  to  section  6: 
ProiHded.  That  (1)  the  following  rate*  shall 
apply  to  any  such  employee  to  whom  the 
rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  subsection  (a) 
would  otherwise  apply: 

"(A)  The  rate  or  rates  applicable  under 
the  most  recent  wage  order  issued  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1961, 
increased  by  15  p>er  centum,  unless  such  rate 
or  rates  are  superseded  by  the  rate  or  rates 
prescribed  In  a  wage  order  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  reconamendatlons 
of  a  review  committee  appointed  under 
paragraph  (C).  Such  rate  or  rates  shall 
become  effective  sixty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1961  or  one  year  from  the  effective 
date  of  the  most  recent  wage  order  appli- 
cable to  such  employee  theretofore  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  Bf>eclal  Indxistry  committee 
appointed  under  section  6.  whichever  la  later 
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"(B)  Beginning  two  years  after  the  appli- 
cable effective  date  under  paragraph  (A) .  not 
less  than  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  para- 
graph (A),  Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to 
10  per  centum  of  the  rate  or  rates  applicable 
under  the  most  recent  wage  order  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1961.  unless  such  rate  or  rates  are  super- 
seded by  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  In  a 
wage  order  Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  the  recommendations  of  a  review  commit- 
tee   appointed    under    paragraph     (C). 

"(C)  Any  employer,  or  group  of  employers, 
employing  a  majority  of  the  employees  In 
an  industry  In  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin 
Islands,  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  In  writing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  review  committee 
to  recommend  the  minimum  rate  or  rates 
to  be  paid  such  employees  in  lieu  of  the 
rate  or  rates  provided  by  paragraph  (A)  or 
(B).  Any  such  application  with  respect  to 
any  rate  or  rates  provided  for  under  para- 
graph (A)  shall  be  filed  within  sixty  days 
following  the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1961  and  any 
such  application  with  respect  to  any  rate  or 
rates  provided  for  under  paragraph  (B)  shall 
be  filed  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  and  not  less  than  sixty  days  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  applicable  rate 
or  rates  under  paragraph  (B).  The  Secre- 
tary shall  promptly  consider  such  applica- 
tion and  may  appoint  a  review  committee 
if  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe,  on  the 
basis  of  financial  and  other  information  con- 
Ulned  In  the  application,  that  compliance 
with  any  applicable  rate  or  rates  prescribed 
by  paragraph  (A)  or  (B)  will  substantially 
curUll  employment  In  such  Industry.  The 
Secretary's  decision  upon  any  such  applica- 
tion shall  be  final.  Any  wage  order  Issued 
pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  a  review 
committee  appointed  under  this  paragraph 
shall  take  effect  on  the  applicable  effective 
date  provided  In  paragraph   (A)   or  (B). 

"(D)  In  the  event  a  wage  order  has  not 
been  issued  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  review  committee  prior  to  the 
applicable  effective  date  under  paragraph  (A) 
or  (B).  the  applicable  percentage  Increase 
provided  by  any  such  paragraph  shall  take 
effect  on  the  effective  date  prescribed  therein, 
except  with  respect  to  the  employees  of  an 
employer  who  filed  an  application  under  par- 
agraph (C)  and  who  files  with  the  Secretary 
an  undertaking  with  a  surety  or  sureties 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  for  payment 
to  his  employees  of  an  amount  sufficient 
to  compensate  such  employees  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  wages  they  actually  receive 
and  the  wages  to  which  they  are  entitled 
under  this  subsection.  The  Secretary  shall 
be  empowered  to  enforce  such  undertaking 
and  any  sums  recovered  by  him  shall  be  held 
In  a  special  deposit  account  and  shall  be  paid, 
on  order  of  the  Secretary,  directly  to  the 
employee  or  employees  affected.  Any  such 
sum  not  paid  to  an  employee  because  of 
Inability  to  do  so  within  a  period  of  three 
years  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 
"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  such  employee  to 
whom  subsection  (b)  would  otherwise  apply, 
the  Secretary  shall  within  sixty  days  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1961  appoint  a  special  In- 
dustry committee  in  accordance  with  section 
5  to  recommend  the  highest  minimum  wage 
rate  or  rates  in  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  section  8,  not  In  excess  of 
the  applicable  rate  provided  by  subsection 
(b),  to  be  applicable  to  such  employee  In 
lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  sub- 
section (b) .  The  rate  or  rates  recommended 
by  the  special  Industry  committee  shall  be 
effective  with  respect  to  such  employee  upon 
the  effective  date  of  the  wage  order  Issued 
pursuant  to  such  recommendation  but  not 
before  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1961. 


"(3)  The  provisions  of  section  6  and  sec- 
tion 8,  relating  to  special  Industry  conunlt- 
tees.  shall  be  applicable  to  review  commit- 
tees appointed  under  this  subsection.  The 
appointment  of  a  review  conunlttee  shall  be 
In  addition  to  and  not  In  lieu  of  any  special 
Industry  committee  required  to  be  appointed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  8,  except  that  no  special  Industry 
committee  shall  hold  any  hearing  within  one 
year  after  a  minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  for 
such  Industry  shall  have  been  reconunended 
to  the  Secretary  by  a  review  committee  to 
be  paid  In  lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates  provided 
for  under  paragraph  (A)  or  (B).  The  mini- 
mum wage  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  effect  only  for  so  long 
as  and  Insofar  as  such  minimum  wage  rate 
or  rates  have  not  been  superseded  by  a  wage 
order  fixing  a  higher  minimum  wage  rate 
or  rates  (but  not  In  excess  of  the  applicable 
rate  prescribed  In  subsection  (a)  or  subsec- 
tion (b)  )  hereafter  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
pursxiant  to  the  recommendation  of  a  special 
Industry  committee. 

"1(d)(1)  No  employer  having  employees 
subject  to  any  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
discriminate,  within  any  establishment  In 
which  such  employees  are  employed,  between 
employees  on  the  basis  of  sex  by  paying  wages 
to  employees  In  such  establishment  at  a  rate 
less  than  the  rate  at  which  he  pays  wages  to 
employees  of  the  opposite  sex  In  such  estab- 
lishment for  equal  work  on  Jobs  the  i>er- 
formance  of  which  requires  equal  skill,  effort, 
and  responsibility,  and  which  are  performed 
under  similar  working  conditions,  except 
where  such  payment  Is  made  pursuant  to 
(1)  a  seniority  system;  (11)  a  merit  system; 
(111)  a  system  which  measures  earnings  by 
quantity  or  quality  of  production;  or  (Iv)  a 
differential  based  on  any  other  factor  other 
than  sex :  Provided,  That  an  employer  who  is 
paying  a  wage  rate  differential  In  violation 
of  this  subsection  shall  not.  In  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
reduce  the  wage  rate  of  any  employee. 

"[(2)  No  labor  organization,  or  Its  agents, 
representing  employees  of  an  employer  hav- 
ing employees  subject  to  any  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  cause  or  attempt  to  catise 
such  an  employer  to  discriminate  against  an 
employee  In  violation  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection. 

"C(3)  For  purposes  of  administration  and 
enforcement,  any  amounts  owing  to  any  em- 
ployee which  have  been  withheld  in  viola- 
tion of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
unpaid  minimum  wages  or  unpaid  overtime 
compensation  under  this  Act. 

"[(4)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
'labor  organization'  means  any  organization 
of  any  kind,  or  any  agency  or  employee  rep- 
resentation committee  or  plan.  In  which  em- 
ployees participate  and  which  exists  for  the 
purpose.  In  whole  or  In  part,  of  dealing  with 
employers  concerning  grievances,  labor  dis- 
putes, wages,  rates  of  pay,  hours  of  employ- 
ment, or  conditions  of  work.]" 

SUPPLEMENTAL    VIEWS 

Last  year  the  equal  pay  for  women  bill 
was  substantially  amended  during  considera- 
tion on  the  House  floor.  However,  the  ad- 
ministration this  year  adopted  only  a  few  of 
the  changes  made  on  the  floor  last  year.  Its 
proposal  was  embodied  In  H  R.  3861.  On 
March  25  Congressman  Goodell  Introduced 
a  new  proposal,  H.R.  5605,  to  place  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  equal  pay  legis- 
lation under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
Virtually  all  of  the  proposals  of  the  Goodell 
bill  were  accepted  by  the  House  subcommit- 
tee, and  are  now  embodied  In  H.R.  6060. 

Since  this  bill  now  before  the  House  dif- 
fers substantially  from  either  last  year's 
proposals  or  this  year's  administration  bill, 
we  feel  that  these  changes  should  be  pointed 
out.  The  following  are  the  major  differences 
between  the  bill  reported  by  the  full  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  and  the  earlier 


administration   proposal.     Under  the   com- 
mittee bill : 

1.  The  prohibition  against  dlscrlmli^tlon 
because  of  sex  is  placed  under  the  present 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  with  the  act's 
established  coverage  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees. 

2.  All  of  the  fair  labor  standards  exemp- 
tions apply:  Agriculture,  hotels,  motels, 
restaurants,  and  laundries  are  excluded. 
Also,  all  professional,  managerial,  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel,  and  outside  salesmen 
are   excluded. 

3.  Investigation  and  administration  will 
be  under  the  existing  Wage  and  Hour  Di- 
vision, thus  avoiding  the  creation  of  a  vast 
new   bureaucracy. 

4.  Enforcement  must  be  obtained  In  the 
Federal  courts  and  not  arbitrarily  through 
an  all-powerful   administrative  body. 

5.  The  definitions  and  Interpretations  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  apply.  These 
have  been  covirt  tested  and  are  generally 
understood  by  business  and  labor. 

6.  The  concept  of  equal  pay  for  Jobs 
demanding  equal  skill  has  been  expanded  to 
require  equal  effort,  responsibility,  and  simi- 
lar working  conditions  as  well.  These  fac- 
tors are  the  core  of  all  Job  classification 
systems  and  the  basis  for  legitimate  differen- 
tials In  pay. 

7.  A  specific  exception  has  been  added  for 
a  system  which  measures  earnings  by  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  production. 

8.  A  general  exception  has  been  added  for 
differentials  based  on  factor*  other  than 
sex. 

9.  As  the  act  does  not  take  effect  for  1 
year  following  the  date  of  enactment,  time 
Is  provided  for  voluntary  adjustment. 

10.  Where  there  Is  a  bona  fide  collective 
bargaining  agreement,  the  act  will  not  ai>- 
ply  for  an  additional  year,  or  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  agreement,  whichever  occiu-s  first. 

11.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  not  given 
broad  regulatory  and  rulemaking  authority. 

12.  The  projxised  power  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  blacklist  Government  contractors 
who  allegedly  discriminate  against  women 
has  been  eliminated. 

Peter   Prelinohutseh,  Jr. 
William  H.  Atbxs. 
Albert  H.  Qttik. 
Charles  E.  Goodell. 
Alphonzo  Bell. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  support  H.R.  6060,  the  equal-pay- 
for-equal-work  bill. 

I  should  like  to  commend  our  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon,  Edith 
Green,  for  her  role  in  advancing  this 
legislation.  She  has  introduced  equal 
pay  bills  ever  since  her  election  to  the 
House.  Last  year  she  sponsored  the  ad- 
ministration bill  for  equal  pay.  As  a 
member  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  has 
worked  with  dedication  and  determina- 
tion to  see  that  women  receive  equal 
treatment  with  men  in  employment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  bill  to 
provide  justice  in  the  pay  envelope  to 
both  men  and  women  by  forbidding  em- 
ployers in  interstate  commerce  to  dis- 
criminate among  their  employees  on  the 
basis  of  the  sex  of  the  worker  in  setting 
rates  of  pay. 

Discrimination  in  the  form  of  a  rate 
differential  for  comparable  work  when 
performed  by  women  instead  of  men  is 
based  on  the  incredible  notion  that  a 
woman,  although  she  may  accomplish 
as  much  or  more,  deserves  less  pay  than 
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•  man.  It  U  shocking  to  think  th&t  an 
employer  would  pay  a  woman  less  than 
a  man  for  doing  the  same  worlL 

We  may  not  be  aware  of  the  role  wom- 
en have  come  Increasingly  to  play  In  the 
economic  life  of  America. 

By  1970  it  is  estimated  that  the  num- 
ber of  women  workers  will  approach  30 
million.  In  1920  there  were  about  a 
quarter  of  that  number.  8  2  million.  The 
place  of  women  in  our  labor  force  has 
changed  since  1920.  Traditionally,  they 
were  only  temporarily  a  part  of  that 
force.  A  girl  left  school,  worked  for  a 
few  years,  married,  and  left  the  labor 
force  for  good.  This  picture  of  the  place 
of  women  In  the  labor  force  was  sufH- 
ciently  accurate  to  gain  a  wide  degree 
of  acceptance  although  It  was  never  the 
full  picture. 

Today  it  Is  not  true  at  all.  Whereas, 
as  recently  as  1930.  40  percent  of  women 
workers  were  under  25  years  of  a«e  and 
less  than  20  percent  over  45.  today  the 
proportions  are  reversed.  Less  than  20 
percent  in  1960  were  under  25  and  nearly 
40  percent  were  over  45.  Women  enter 
the  labor  force,  leave  it  temporarily  to 
have  children,  and  return  to  it.  for  good. 
In  1930,  29  percent  of  working  women 
were  married.  In  1961,  61  percent  of  the 
women  who  work  were  married.  This  Is 
one  of  the  significant  and  major  changes 
In  our  labor  force  in  this  generation. 
Workingwomen  are  as  much  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  labor  force  as  the  work- 
Ingmen. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  bill  does 
not  raise  wages.  Each  employer  is  left 
entirely  free  to  set  his  own  wage  stand- 
ards within  the  existing  framework  of 
law.  But  once  set.  it  prohibits  paying  a 
wage  differential  between  men  and  wom- 
en for  work  of  a  comparable  character 
at  the  time  location  on  }obs  the  F>erform- 
ance  of  which  requires  comparable  skills. 
If  a  woman  does  the  same  work  as  a  man, 
she  must  receive  the  same  pay. 

In  addition,  the  bill  before  us  today. 
HJl.  6060,  amends  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  which  means  that  the  enforce- 
ment procedures  under  this  measure  are 
the  same  as  under  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  We  can.  therefore,  draw  upon 
25  years  of  experience  and  an  existing 
body  of  law  In  the  administration  of  this 
measure.  The  bill  Is  clear  in  its  lan- 
guage and  Intent.  It  prohibits  the  fol- 
lowing acts  of  discrimination: 

First.  An  employer  having  employees 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  shall  not  discrimi- 
nate between  his  employees  on  the  basis 
of  sex  by  paying  wages  to  his  employees 
at  a  rate  less  than  the  rate  at  which  the 
employer  pays  wages  of  employees  of  the 
opposite  sex  for  equal  work  on  jobs  the 
performance  of  which  requires  equal 
skill,  effort,  and  responsibihty,  and  which 
are  performed  under  similar  workmg 
conditions,  except  where  such  payment 
is  made  pursuant  to  a  seniority  system,  a 
merit  system,  a  system  which  measures 
earnings  by  quantity  or  quality  of  pro- 
duction, or  a  differential  based  on  any 
other  factor  than  sex. 

Second.  An  employer  who  Is  paying  a 
wage  rate  differential  in  violation  of  this 
requirement  shall  not,  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
reduce  the  wage  rate  of  any  employee. 


Mr.  Chairman,  wage  discrimination 
based  on  sex  should  have  no  place  in  our 
American  economic  structure.  As  long 
as  such  discrimination  exists,  whether 
against  men  or  women,  the  American 
economy  will  suffer.  Enactment  of  this 
bill  will  be  another  forward  stt'p  In  pro- 
viding equality  and  justice  in  the  labor 
market.  However,  the  House  still  has  an 
unfulfilled  responsibihty  to  enact  a  com- 
prehensive measure  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination In  employment  based  on 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin  as 
well  as  sex. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DONOHUE  Mr.  Cliairman.  as 
our  muriediate  uispiration  to  unani- 
mously approve  this  legislation,  the 
E^qual  E*ay  Act  of  1953.  we  need  only  to 
look  around  u.s  and  observe  the  most 
competent,  indu.strious,  distinguLshed 
and  graciou.s  ladies  whom  we  are  privi- 
leged to  call  our  colleagues. 

I  know  we  will  agree  that  these  dis- 
tinguished lady  legislators  work  as  hard 
and  as  diligently  as  any  male  Member 
of  the  Congress  and  Indeed,  by  their 
gracious  presence,  contribute  more  to 
this  body  than  any  male  Member.  There 
is  no  thought  here  of  a  differentiation  In 
legislative  salary  because  of  sex. 

For  our  background  inspiration  to 
promptly  and  favorably  act  on  this  bill, 
we  need  only  to  reflect  that  it  Ir  designed 
simply  and  solely  to  provide  wage  ju.s- 
tice  for  workingwomen 

Under  the  legislative  proposal  before 
OS  now,  we  can  accomplish  this  just  ob- 
jective without  the  creation  of  any  new 
Government  compliance  unit  and 
through  procedures  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  with  which  labor  and 
industry  have  long  been  familiar 

We  all  realize  that  the  origin  of  the 
wage  rate  differential  for  men  and  wom- 
en performing  comparable  jobs  is  the 
false  concept  that  a  woman,  because  of 
her  very  nature,  somehow  or  other 
should  not  be  given  sis  much  money  as  a 
man  for  similar  work. 

This  antiquated  concept  has  been  long 
and  completely  dcmon.strated  to  be  false 
and  It  is  indefensible  from  every  stand- 
point This  being  so.  we  may  wonder 
why  this  legislation  is  necessary. 

The  an.swer  is  furnished  to  us  in  the 
authoritative  information  provided  by 
witnesses  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Eklucation  and  Labor  and  the  im- 
pressive array  of  statistics  unhappily 
proving  that  discrimination  in  wage  pay- 
ments, on  the  basis  of  sex  alone,  contin- 
ues to  exist  even  in  this  modern  space 
age. 

Recognizing  that  the  concept  of  wage 
payment  discrimination  against  women 
Is  false:  having  before  us  the  surpris- 
ing but  overwhelming  evidence  that  such 
discrimination  still  continues  to  exist: 
and  realizing  that  this  measure  repre- 
sents the  correction  of  basic  injustice  be- 
ing visited  upon  women  In  many  fields 
of  endeavor,  let  us.  I  urge  you.  firmly 
reject  any  crippling  amendments  and 
proceed  immediately  and  unanimously  to 


the  enactment  of  this  bill  extending 
simple  wage  Justice  to  the  Increasing 
corps  of  America's  workingwomen. 

Mr.  AI^ERT.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  CohilanI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CILMRMAN  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  important  and  long 
overdue  legislation  to  prohibit  discrim- 
ination on  the  basis  of  sex  in  the  pay- 
ment of  wases. 

The  ri:rht  of  equal  opportunity  is  one 
of  the  great  pledges  of  this  country,  it 
Is  a  pledge  which  In  the  field  of  employ- 
ment sliould  mean  the  right  of  women  to 
receive  pay  equal  to  that  of  men  for 
work  of  a  comparable  nature,  for  worb 
requiring  comparable  skill.  The  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  the  studies 
done  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  how- 
ever, make  it  very  clear  that  this  is  not 
the  case  today;  that  discrimination  in 
pay  on  the  basis  of  sex  continues  to 
exist;  that  unequal  pay  has  not  been 
nearly  so  eliminated  in  practice  as  it  has 
in  theory. 

It  Ls  obvious  and  true  that  there  are 
certain  types  of  work  which  can  be  best 
performed  by  men.  It  is  equally  truf 
that  there  are  other  types  of  work  in 
which  women  excel.  In  each  case  pay 
should  be  commensurate  with  the  work. 

There  is.  though,  a  great  middle 
ground,  a  large  number  of  positions  or 
jobs,  which  men  and  women  can  perform 
with  equeU  ability.  In  these  posiLion.s 
there  should  be  no  distinction  in  pay 
based  on  sex;  women  should  not  be 
asked  or  expected  to  accept  wages  less 
til  an  Uiat  paid  to  men. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
enable  us  to  take  an  Important  step  to- 
ward this  goal;  it  would  enable  us  to 
remove  an  economic  waste  we  can  ill  af- 
ford, and  I  urge  that  It  be  approved 
without  delay 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Fisher]  may  extend 
hi.s  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Ttiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  enter- 
tain grave  doubts  as  to  the  need  and  pro- 
priety of  this  legislation.  It  Ls  another 
one  of  tliose  bills  which,  on  its  face, 
sounds  good,  but  which  when  in  practice 
can  be  expected  to  have  an  adver.se  ef- 
fect on  the  employment  of  women  in 
many  Instances.  The  bill  gives  to  thr 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  La- 
bor Department  a  hunting  license  to  go 
into  business  establishmenL"^.  examine 
their  books,  and  impose  upon  their  time. 
In  seeking  ptxssible  violations.  It  creates 
an  invitation  for  bureaucratic  hara.<«- 
nient  of  business  in  general.  The  en- 
forcement of  it  will  create  an  adminis- 
trative nightmare,  and  in  many  instances 
will  permit  the  views  of  an  enforcement 
officer  to  supersede  those  of  the  employer 


with  respect  to  emplojmient  practices.  It 
will  require  the  employment  of  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  new  employees  to  ad- 
mini.ster  it. 

As  the  committee  points  out.  the  bill 
does  not  take  Into  account  tlie  higher 
cost,  averaging  about  30  cents  an  hour, 
involved  in  the  employment  of  women. 
Thi.s  is  due  to  greater  turnover  and  ab- 
senteeism, State  laws  limiting  hours  of 
employment  of  women  and  placing  re- 
strictions on  lifting,  longer  lunch  and 
relief  periods  for  women,  higher  insur- 
ance rates  for  women,  and  the  cost  of 
providing  women  with  special  facilities. 
Moreover,  the  bill  is  so  worded  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  have  a  field 
day  in  the  interpretations  that  he  may 
apply  to  "equal."  This  may  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  "comparable"  or 
"identical." 

It  has  been  said  here  that  there  are 
22  States  that  now  have  equal  pay  legis- 
lation. That  would  indicate  no  neces- 
sity for  Federal  Intervention,  assuming 
that  there  is  merit  in  the  proposal  to 
enter  Into  this  compulsion   program. 

It  has  already  been  indicated  that  once 
this  legislation  Is  put  into  effect,  an  im- 
deteiTnined  number  of  employers  will 
choose  to  avoid  employing  women  in 
order  to  protect  them.selves  against  the 
haras.smcnt  by  the  Labor  Department 
and  the  possible  increase  in  the  cost  of 
operating  their  business. 

It  is  feared  that  such  a  law  will  result 
in  many  deserving  women  losing  their 
jobs  or  failing  to  obtain  employment. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  we  all 
subscribe  to  the  principle  that  every 
employee  should  be  compensated  on  a 
basis  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  par- 
ticularly when  the  equal  work  results  in 
comparable  production.  It  could  very 
well  be  that  the  personality  of  an  em- 
ployee, or  the  church  and  social  ac- 
quaintances of  an  employee,  could  add 
substantially  to  the  value  of  an  em- 
ployee's usefulness.  Yet.  that  factor  is 
completely  ignored  In  this  legislation. 

In  conclusion,  by  this  proposal,  the 
Congress  will  be  arming  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  of  the  Labor  Department 
with  authority  to  impose  restrictions 
upon  businessmen  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  result  in  less  employment  for 
women,  particularly  those  in  the  fringe 
area  of  production  and  usefulness.  I 
therefore  seriously  doubt  that  a  vote  for 
this  bill  today  Is  one  that  can  be  said  to 
benefit  the  women  workers  of  America. 
It  may  very  well  have  the  opposite  effect. 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill.  As  the  sponsor  of 
similar  legislation,  my  bill  being  H.R. 
1624  Introduced  on  January  10,  1963,  I 
fully  back  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green]  and  highly  commend  her 
superb  work  on  this  issue.  The  objec- 
tives of  H.R.  6060  are  highly  desirable 
and  are  long  overdue,  and  I  strongly  urge 
this  House  to  give  it  an  ovei-whelming 
vote  of  approval. 

This  bill  will  go  far  in  eliminating  a 
thoroughly  inequitable  employment 
practice.  It  will  establish  wage  justice 
for  workingwomen.  It  will  create  equal 
opportunity  regardless  of  sex,  In  Indus- 
tries engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce.    Enact- 


ment of  this  bill  establishes  once  and  for 
all  that  work  of  comparable  character, 
requiring  comparable  skill  must  be  com- 
pensated on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 

Unfortunately,  today  In  the  United 
States  many  women  still  work  under  the 
wage  and  opportunity  handicaps.  The 
time  has  come  when  we  must  banish  all 
discrimination  against  working  women, 
and  wipe  out  the  long-standing  pay  dif- 
ferentials between  men  and  women  doing 
the  same  work. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and  the 
other  supporters  of  this  bill  to  make  this 
a  day  to  be  remembered  by  all  women. 
Let  us  leave  this  House  today,  with  the 
knowledge  that  we  have  wiped  out  a 
great  social  inequity. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  urge  a  favorable  vote  on  H.R.  6060 
which  has  become  known  as  the  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  bill. 

There  was  a  time  when  women  were 
considered  as  mere  chattels.  Through 
education  of  man  himself,  however,  the 
male  specie  has  come  to  the  realization 
that  indeed  the  so-called  fairer  sex  is  his 
equal  and  in  many  respects  his  superior. 
For  example,  it  has  been  scientifically 
shown  that  a  woman  can  stand  hotter 
and  colder  temperatures  than  a  man  can. 
It  has  been  statistically  shown  too  that 
women  have  a  longer  life  span  than  men. 
And,  not  only  are  they  "more  prone  to 
motherhood  than  men,"  as  so  sagely  ob- 
served by  a  member  of  the  minority 
party,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  in 
the  committee  report,  but  women  are  In 
fact  the  sole  claimants  to  motherhood. 

Through  availing  herself  of  advanced 
education  and  training,  the  American 
woman  especially  has  advanced  herself 
to  a  position  of  equality  with  members 
of  her  opposite  sex  In  ability  and  per- 
formance. The  great  economic  advance- 
ment which  our  Nation  enjoys  today  is 
partly  due  to  the  contributions  made  by 
women  both  in  industry  and  research. 

In  recognition  of  this  painful  but 
nonetheless  undeniable  fact,  proud  men 
have  taken  measures  through  legislation 
and  other  means  to  improve  the  status 
of  the  working  women  over  the  years. 
There  is,  however,  discrimination  still 
being  shown  against  women  In  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  and  salaries  for  perform- 
ing equal  work  with  men.  HJl.  6060  will 
not  correct  this  inequity  altogether  but 
is  definitely  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

It  has  become  abundantly  clear,  espe- 
cially from  our  experience  in  World  War 
II.  that  one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  re- 
sources is  womanpower.  If  we  are  to 
maintain  our  leadership  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  in  economics,  science, 
industry,  and  social  welfare,  we  must 
continue  to  utilize  the  talents  and  con- 
tributions of  our  female  population. 
Presently  there  are  22,835.000  women 
gainfully  employed.  Of  this  number  less 
than  a  million  are  in  top  administrative 
posts,  according  to  Department  of  Labor 
statistics.  With  more  and  more  women 
possessed  of  advanced  education  and 
training,  they  should  account  for  a 
greater  number  in  this  category.  In 
order  to  attract  the  best  qualified  women 
where  they  are  most  needed.  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  the  pay  as  well  as  the  job 
be  made  attractive  and  challenging. 


As  a  matter  of  simple  justice,  there  is 
no  longer  an  excuse  for  paying  women 
less  than  men  for  performing  the  same 
work,  if  there  ever  was  any.  Women 
today  are  frequently  pursuing  profes- 
sional and  occupational  careers  as  men 
are  and  are  not  infrequently  breadwin- 
ners for  their  famlhes.  Women  have 
long  proven  the  importance  of  their  role 
in  our  economy.  They  deserve  equal  pay 
for  equal  work.  Let  this  body,  consisting 
principally  of  men,  vote  "yes"  on  this 
important  legislation  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  ThobcpsonI. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUov^s: 

Be  H  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  tliis 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Eq\ial  Pay  Act  of 
1963,". 

DECLARATION     OF     PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
the  existence  In  industries  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce of  wage  dlflerentlais  based  on  sex — 

( 1 )  depresses  wages  and  living  standards 
for  employees  necessary  for  their  health  and 
efficiency; 

(2)  prevents  the  maximum  utilization  of 
the  available  labor  resources; 

(3)  tends  to  cause  labor  disputes,  thereby 
burdening,  affecting.  and  obstructing 
commerce; 

(4)  biirdens  commerce  and  the  free  flow 
of  goods  In  commerce;   and 

<5)  constitutes  an  unfair  method  of 
competition. 

(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  this  Act,  through  exercise  by  Congress  of 
its  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  States  and  with  foreign  nations,  to 
correct  the  conditions  above  referred  to  in 
such  industries. 

Sec.  3.  Section  6  of  the  Pair  Labor  SUnd- 
ards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (29  tT.S  C 
et  seq.),  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  a 
new  suljsection  (d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  (1)  No  employer  having  employees 
subject  to  any  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  discriminate,  within  any  establishment 
in  which  such  employees  are  employed,  be- 
tween employees  on  the  basis  of  sex  by  pay- 
ing wages  to  employees  in  such  establish- 
ment at  a  rate  less  than  the  rate  at  which 
he  pays  wages  to  employees  of  the  opposlt^e 
sex  in  such  establishment  for  equal  work 
on  jobs  the  performance  of  which  requires 
equal  skill,  effort,  and  responsibility,  and 
which  are  performed  under  similar  working 
conditions,  except  where  such  pajmaent  is 
made  pursuant  to  (i)  a  seniority  system;  (11) 
a  merit  system;  (ill)  a  system  which  meas- 
ures earnings  by  quantity  or  quality  of  pro- 
duction; or  (Iv)  a  differential  based  on  any 
other  factor  other  than  sex:  Provided,  That 
an  employer  who  is  paying  a  wage  rate  differ- 
ential in  violation  of  this  subsection  shall 
not.  in  order  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  reduce  the  wage  rate  of 
any  employee. 

"(2)  No  lalsor  organization,  or  Its  agents, 
representing  employees  of  an  employer  hav- 
ing employees  subject  to  any  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  cause  or  attempt  to  cause 
such  an  employer  to  discriminate  against  an 
employee  in  violation  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  administration  and 
enforcement,  any  amounts  owing  to  any  em- 
ployee which  have  been  withheld  in  violation 
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of  thla  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  be  un- 
paid minimum  wages  or  unpaid  overtime 
compensation  under  tills  Act. 

"(4)  As  used  m  this  subsection,  the  term 
"labor  organization'  means  any  organization 
of  any  kind,  or  any  agency  or  employee  repre- 
sentation committee  or  plan,  In  which  em- 
ployees participate  and  which  exists  for  the 
purpose.  Ln  whole  or  in  part,  of  dealing  with 
employers  concerning  grievances,  labor  dis- 
putes, wages,  rates  of  pay,  hours  of  employ- 
ment, or  conditions  of  work" 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  one 
year  from  the  date  of  its  enactment:  Pro- 
vided. That  In  the  case  of  employees  covered 
by  a  bona  flde  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment In  effect  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  entered 
Into  by  a  labor  organlzaUon  las  defined  In 
section  6(dt  (4)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended),  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
termination  of  such  collective  bargaining 
agreement  or  upon  the  expiration  of  two 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
whichever  shall  first  occur. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  f dur- 
ing the  reading  of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  considered  as  read  and  be  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN      Is  there  objection 
to  the   request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey'' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   ASHBROOK.     Mr.    Chairman,   I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashbrook 
Page  3.  line  13.  at  the  beginning  of  the  line. 
Insert  the  following.  "Investigation  of  al- 
leged discrimination  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  limited  to  the  facts  set  forth  In 
writing  by  an  aggrieved  employee  and". 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
would  like  to  state  at  the  outset,  this  is 
the  same  amendment  that  was  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
M.^RTiN]  in  subcommittee.  Obviously, 
it  was  not  accepted.  I  believe  it  has 
merit  and  I  believe  the  House  should 
consider  this  amendment  in  an  effort  to 
prevent  fishing  expeditions  and  that 
type  of  abuse  that  could  come  from  in- 
vestigations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  H.R.  6060 
should  be  amended  to  prevent  broad  bu- 
reaucratic harassment.  The  principle 
of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  cannot  be 
denied.  The  broad  administrative  power 
to  conduct  fishing  expeditions  should  not 
be  necessary,  however,  to  implement  the 
noble  purposes  of  this  bill.  I  am  offer- 
ing this  amendment  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  investigation  unless  and  until 
a  complaint  is  filed  by  an  aggrieved  em- 
ployee who  alleges  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  sex.  - 

I  disagree  with  point  four  of  the 
supplemental  views  of  my  Republican 
colleagues.     They  state: 

Enforcement  must  be  obtained  In  the 
Federal  courts  and  not  arbltrarUy  through 
an   all-powerful   administrative   body. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  can  realisti- 
cally allege  that  opinion.  Interpretative 
bulleUns.  questions  and  answers  issued 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Wages  and 


Hours  Division  have  less  validity  than 
the  law  and  duly  announced  regulations 
in  the  day-to-day  operation  of  a  business. 
As  a  practical  matter  the  differences  are 
more  Imagined  and  semantic  than  real. 

It  is  true  that  H.R.  6060  amends  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  which  does  not 
grant  regulatory  power  to  the  Secretary 
for  section  6  of  that  act  to  which  the 
equal  pay  amendment  would  be  added. 
At  first  glance,  this  might  seem  fine,  but 
this  would  be  a  gross  oversimplification. 
The  difference  is  more  apparent  than 
real.  Under  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
the  Secretary  has  the  right,  and  he  exer- 
cises it,  to  issue  opinion,  interpretative 
bulletins,  and  questions  and  answers. 
These  are  issued  without  hearings  and 
have  the  effect  of  regulations. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  established  the  legal  similarity  be- 
tween regulations  and  interpretations 
when  it  said: 

•There  Is  no  statutory  provision  as  to  what. 
If  any  deference  courts  should  pay  to  the 
Administrator's  conclusions  •  •  •.  We  con- 
sider that  the  rulings,  interpreUtlons,  and 
opinions  of  the  Administrator  under  this  act. 
while  not  controlling  upon  the  courts  by 
reason  of  their  authority  (do)  constitute  a 
body  of  experienced  and  Informed  Judgment 
to  which  courts  and  litigants  may  properly 
resort  for  guidance.  The  weight  of  such  a 
Judgment  In  a  particular  case  will  depend 
upon  the  thoroughness  evident  In  Its  con- 
sideration, the  validity  of  its  reasoning  Its 
consistency  with  earlier  and  later  pro- 
nouncements, and  all  those  factors  which 
give  It  power  to  persuade.  If  lacking  power  to 
control"  {Skidmore  et  al.  v,  Su:ift  and  Com- 
pany, (1944).  323  US.  134). 
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In  H  R.  6060.  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
through  the  field  of  Investigators  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division,  armed  with  the 
Secretary's  Interpretations  and  opinions, 
are  free  to  investigate  and  enforce  at 
will. 

The  grant  of  authority  which  permits 
these  field  investigators  to  look  for 
trouble,  to  seek  out  alleged  pay  discrimi- 
nation with  the  same  vigor  with  which 
they  now  seek  insignificant  and  techni- 
cal pay  or  overtime  violations  should  be 
strenuously  resisted.  This  was  a  major 
defect  in  the  original  administration 
equal  pay  bill. 

Under  H  R.  6060.  the  Secretary  gives 
interpretations  and  opinions  without 
hearings  which  have  the  effect  of  regu- 
lations. The  broad  unrestricted  hunting 
license  given  to  wage  and  hour  investi- 
gators under  H  R  6060  is  not  needed  in 
an  equal  pay  bill  and  should  not  be 
tolerated. 

I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  limit  the  investigators"  authority 
only  to  the  field  of  the  filed  complaint. 

Unless  the  approach  in  H.R.  6060  Is 
amended  to  restrict  Investigations  to 
written  complaints  by  aggrieved  em- 
ployees, it  should  be  vigorously  and  ac- 
tively opposed. 

On  page  71  of  the  hearings  on  this  bill 
Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz  sub-' 
mltted  a  statement  which  set  forth  the 
procedures  and  sanctions  for  a  contempt 
of  the  administrative  process  established 
In  section   5(a)(2)    of   the  Fair  Labor 


Investigation  Procedures  VHrara.  6(a)  (Si  am 
THE  Equal  Pat  Act  or   1963 
The  Secretary  of  Labor's  Investigation  an 
thorlty  under  the  proposed  Equal  Pav  a^\ 
(H-R    3891.  HR    4369)    follows  section  in.; 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  193H   ! 
amended  '  '  "■ 

1    Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  InvestlRatlrm 
authority:  s^non 

There  Is  no  coercive  aspect  to  the  Investi 
gallon  authority  In  the  Fair  Labor  Standard] 
Act.     Section  9  of  that   act   authorizes  th« 
Secretary  to  secure  oral  testimony  or  acccM 
to    records    required    for    administration    of 
the  act  by  issuing  subpenas  pursuant  to  sec 
tlon  9  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act" 
A   subpena.    therefore.   Is   resorted   to   In   ths 
unusual  situation  in  which  an  employer  re 
fuses  access   to  premises  or  records  In  con' 
nectlon    with    Investigations    under    section 

1  1   (  ft  I   . 

There  are  no  legal  sanctions  which  can  be 
applied  administratively  under  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  or  under  general  pro. 
visions  of  law  for  failure  to  comply  with 
such  an  admlnUtratlve  subpena  In  cases 
of  contumacy.  It  Is  necessary  to  go  Into  court 
and  obtain  a  court  order  to  enforce  a  sub- 
pena If  a  court  order  Is  Issued  ordering  com 
pUance  and  compliance  still  is  not  forth- 
coming, the  noncomplylng  Individual  then 
would  be  subject  to  civil  court  proceedlnei 
for  contempt.  * 

As  the  couru  have  said:  "No  officer  or 
other  person  has  sought  to  enter  petitioners 
premises  against  their  will,  to  search  them 
or  to  seize  and  examine  their  books  rec- 
ords or  papers  without  their  assent,  other- 
wise than  pursuant  to  orders  of  court  au- 
thorized by  law  and  made  after  adequate 
opportunity  to  present  objections  with  in 
fact  were  made."  {Oklahoma  Press  Pub  Co 
V.    Walling,   327   US.    186    (1945)). 

In  a  footnote,  the  court  comments  upon 
the  Investigation  authority:  "The  section 
thus  authorized  both  general  and  specific 
Investigations,  one  for  gathering  statistical 
Information  concerning  entire  industries 
cf.  Walling  v  American  Rolbal  Corp  ,  135 
P.  3d  1003.  the  other  to  discover  specific 
violations.  The  pattern  has  become  com- 
mon since  Its  Introduction  into  Federal  law 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conrunlsslon  leg- 
islation. See  the  summary  given  as  to  both 
Federal  and  State  InsUnces  In  Handler  the 
Constitutionality  of  Investigations  by  the 
Federal  TYade  Commission  (1928)  28  Col  L 
Rev.  708.  905.  at  905-909.  see  also  925-929)  " 
2.  Experiences  under  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act: 

Subpenas  to  employers  In  connection  with 
Investigations  are  requU^d  In  rare  Instances, 
totaling  only  five  or  six  a  year.  Court  ac- 
tions to  enforce   them   are   also   rare — one  a 


'  'Sec  5.  I  a)  The  SccreUry  of  Labor— 
"(2)  may  Investigate  and  gather  data  re- 
garding the  wages,  hours,  and  other  condi- 
tions and  practices  of  employment  In  any 
Industry  subject  to  this  act.  and  may  enter 
and  Inspect  such  places  and  such  record  ( and 
make  such  transcriptions  thereof),  question 
such  employees,  and  Investigate  such  facts, 
conditions:  practices,  and  matters  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to  determine 
whether  any  person  has  violated  any  pro- 
vision of  this  act.  or  which  may  aid  In  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act:" 

'  Under  section  601  of  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959. 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  vested  with  Investi- 
gation authority  similar  to  that  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  and  In  the  proposed 
Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963. 
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year  for  the  past  4  fiscal  years  and  one 
during    the    present    fiscal    year. 

3  Inspection  policy  under  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act: 

As  to  the  extent  of  investigations  under 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  the  Depart- 
ment usuaUy  Uispects  less  than  5  percent 
of  the  i;200,000  covered  establishments  Se- 
lection of  establishments  for  inspection  Is 
usually  made  under  the  following  priority: 

(1)  Inspections  on  complaints: 

(2)  relnspectlons  foUowing  Inspections 
which  have  revealed   violations; 

(8)  routine  checks  of  firms  not  previously 
Inspected  in  Industry  or  areas  where  viola- 
tions have  been  found  In  some  number. 

Note  that  the  first  sentence  is  a  com- 
plete contradiction  to  the  realities  of  the 
situation. 

There  Is  no  coercive  aspect  to  the  Inves- 
tigation authority  In  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

Could  anything  be  more  ridiculous? 

The  point  was  raised  during  the  hear- 
ing that  If  an  aggrieved  employee  were 
required  to  file  a  charge,  few  If  any  would 
be  filed.  I  am  sure  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  This  is  the  typical  attitude  here 
that  people  are  not  smart  enough  to  take 
care  of  themselves  and  utilize  the  law 
to  protect  themselves.  Quite  frankly.  I 
respect  the  ability  of  our  women  far  more 
than  that. 

The  acceptance  of  this  amendment 
would  -substantially  improve  this  legisla- 
tion and  prevent  bureaucratic  abuse.  I 
urge  your  support. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  ■will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
if  he  is  in  disagreement  with  my  state- 
ment made  earlier  today  in  connection 
with  the  two  cases  which  I  cited,  the 
one  in  the  district  court  and  the  one  in 
the  fifth  circuit,  which  indicated  at  the 
present  time  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  also  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  if  enacted  into  law, 
there  would  be  no  general  investigatory 
power  with  any  sanctions  in  it  other 
than  to  go  to  the  circuit  court  and  ask 
for  a  subpena?  Under  those  circum- 
stances a  subpena  would  be  Issued  by 
the  court  only  after  a  showing  that  a 
violation  had  occurred  and  knowing  that 
a  general  search  of  the  records  had  been 
denied,  where  there  was  a  fishing  ex- 
pedition and  no  specification  of  the  area 
involved. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Yes.  I  think  the 
realities  of  the  case  are  very  clear.  The 
keywords  concerned  the  sanctions  in- 
volved. TTir  same  thing  was  said  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  report  that  he 
filed  in  resjwnse  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  in  the  subcommit- 
tee. The  statement  appears  on  page  71 
and  is  certainly  a  misnomer.  Here  is 
what  the  Secretary  of  Labor  said: 

There  Is  no  coercive  aspect  to  the  investi- 
gation authority  In  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

I  do  not  believe  on  a  realistic  basis  we 
can  accept  the  fact  that  there  is  no  co- 
ercive force  in  effect  in  an  investigation 
and  that  simply  because  the  Govern- 
ment needs  to  go  into  court  as  the  gen- 


tleman from  Ohio  stated,  there  can  be  no 
coercion.  I  do  not  agree  with  what  Mr. 
Wlrtz  said  in  his  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  and  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct  in  a  legal  sense  but  in 
a  realistic  sense  It  does  not  work  out  this 
way. 

Mr.  TAFT.  In  investigating  into  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  it  is  necessary, 
if  there  is  a  refusal  to  reveal  the  rec- 
ord or  to  permit  access  to  an  employer's 
record,  the  Administrator  must  go  into 
court  and  he  must  get  a  subpena.  The 
subpena  may  be  opposed  and  the  pro- 
priety of  the  investigation  then  comes 
before  the  court  at  that  time. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  is  correct,  but 
on  the  practical  side,  the  average  busi- 
nessman throughout  the  country  is  not 
going  to  do  this.  This  is  why  the  tre- 
mendous power  is  coercive.  There  have 
been  very  few  cases  where  it  has  been 
necessary  to  go  into  Federal  court  be- 
cause the  coercive  power  of  the  Grov- 
crnment  Is  so  great  that  the  average 
small  businessman  capitulates. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  What  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  said,  I  believe  is  correct, 
before  the  GhDvernment  can  step  in.  But 
if  an  employer  refuses  to  cooperate 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  is  the  key- 
word. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  that  Is  correct, 
then  we  do  not  have  the  broad  powers 
that  the  gentleman  explained  or  de- 
scribed in  the  first  Instance  as  a  fish- 
ing expedition  as  such. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  at  all  correct.  The  Bureau  can  go 
into  any  business  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  conduct  investigations.  It  just 
simply  works  out  that  way. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
other  amendments  conclude  at  20  min- 
utes past  4. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  does  the  gentle- 
man mean  all  amendments  to  this 
amendment  or  all  amendments  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
mean  all  amendments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  amendments  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.     Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  constrained  to  object  to  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
restate  his  request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wants  to  limit  It  to  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto, 
that  is  one  thing. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  the  pending  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  conclude  in 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  have  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  that 
might  require  a  little  disc\isslon.  I  think 
the  gentleman  should  wait  a  few  minutes 
to  see  how  things  go.  It  may  or  may  not 
require  discussion. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
withdraw  my  request.  Mr.  Chairmsov 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  withdraws  his  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  asking  consent,  it  was  not 
my  Intention  to  cut  off  any  necessary  de- 
bate on  this  legislation.  I  was  trying  to 
be  considerate  of  some  Members  who 
have  commitments  and  want  to  leave 
early. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  amendment  ofTered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  Its  adoption 
would.  In  my  mind,  emasculate  the  act, 
and  were  It  to  pass  with  it  attached,  it 
would  be  almost  utterly  unenforceable. 
It  would  make  It  encumbent  upon  liter- 
ally millions  of  rather  poor  and  unedu- 
cated persons  to  embark  on  legal  proc- 
esses. It  would  Involve  the  retention  of 
lawyers,  the  filing  of  pleadings,  and  tech- 
nical matters  with  which  no  reasonable 
person  could  expect  women  who  work  to 
be  familiar.  I  think  that  the  subcom- 
mittee considered  the  legislation  most 
carefully.  I  think  that  it  has  derived  the 
best  possible  legislation  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  urge  that  this  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  to  H.R.  6060  because  it 
would  place  severe  limitations  on  the 
remedies  available  to  persons  injured  by 
violations  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act.  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  the  amendment  and 
wish  to  explain  my  position. 

H.R.  6060  prohibits  employers  from 
discriminating  between  employes  on  the 
basis  of  sex  by  pacing  different  wages  for 
the  same  job.  It  would  accomplish  this 
by  amending  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  The  remedies  that  would  be  avail- 
able when  a  violation  of  the  Equal  Pay 
Act  occurs  would  be  the  sanae  as  those 
remedies  currently  available  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  for  those  em- 
ployees who  are  not  paid  the  minimum 
wages  or  overtime  comi>ensation  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  These  remedies 
are  of  three  types. 

First  of  all,  an  employee  may  bring  a 
suit  to  recover  the  back  wages  to  which 
he  is  entitled. 

Second,  at  the  written  request  of  an 
employee,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
bring  suit  in  the  proF>er  court  to  recover 
the  employee's  back  wages. 

Third,  the  district  courts  are  given 
jurisdiction  to  restrain  violations  of  the 
act  upon  the  petition  of  the  Secretary, 
on  his  own  initiative. 

The  proposed  amendment  would,  in 
the  case  of  equal  pay  violations,  limit 
remedial  action  to  those  placing  the  bur- 
den on  the  Injured  employee  to  proceed 
in  his  owTi  behalf.  It  would  not  permit 
the  Secretary  to  sue  for  the  back  wages 
in  the  absence  of  a  specific,  formal  em- 
ployee request,  nor  would  the  courts 
have  jurisdiction  to  restrain  violations 
of  the  act. 

By  removing  these  remedies,  the 
amendment  wovHd  dangerously  weaken 
the  Equal  Pay  Act.  We  must  not  forget 
that  the  person  who  is  likely  to  be  dis- 
criminated against  will  often  be  in  a 
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low  Income  group.  The  formidable  ne- 
cessity to  make  arrangements  for  his 
own  litigation  or  to  formally  file  papers 
with  the  Secretary  may  be  an  experience 
the  employee  cannot  bring  himself  to 
face. 

Many  employees  will  simply  accept  the 
)ess  than  equal  wages  rather  than  go 
through  strange  procedures  on  their  own 
involving  Federal  officials  and  perhaps 
court  action.  We  know  in  the  context 
of  employee  attitude  in  enforcement  of 
other  labor  standards  laws  that  this  is 
often  the  case. 

Surely  this  is  not  what  we  want.  The 
person  who  has  been  discriminated 
against  should  have  some  administra- 
tive protection  which  does  not  depend 
on  initiative  which  he  may  lack  or  be 
afraid  to  exercise.  The  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  presently  provides  for 
this.  If  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
approach  is  feasible — it  should  be  for  all 
purposes.  The  act's  remedies  should  not 
be  fragmented  for  equal  pay  restitution. 
I  strongly  beheve  that  administrative 
officers  should  have  an  obligation  to  pro- 
tect exploited  employees  and  that  the 
courts  should  have  jurisdiction  to  re- 
strain violations  and  bring  about  wage 
restitution  independent  of  the  employee 
taking  the  risk  of  Incurring  employer 
wrath  and  fear  of  reprisals. 

Por  these  reasons  I  urge  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  HR.  6060  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.   PRELINGHUYSEN.     Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  should  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tlewoman    from     Washington    for    her 
statement   and   say   that  I   too  am   in- 
clined  to   agree   that   this   amendment 
should  not  be  adopted.    While  I  do  not 
necessarily   agree   that   it  would   emas- 
culate this  bill  if  we  should  include  such 
a  provision,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr   Thompson]  indicated.  I  do 
think  that  there  is  sufficient  protection 
here  against  fishing  expeditions.    I  also 
think    the    necessity    of    the    one    dis- 
criminated against  filing  a  complaint  in 
order  to  get  an  investigation  of  the  sit- 
uation would  be   unfair  to  the  woman 
concerned,    as    the    gentlewoman    from 
Washington  has  pointed  out.    Por  that 
reason  I  think  we  would  do  better  to  re- 
ject the  amendment  and  recognize  that 
the    limitation    upon    the    investigatory 
powers  of  the  Department  are  already 
included  in  the  law  and  there  is  ade- 
quate protection  as  the  law  is  now  writ- 
ten. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Williams  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr  Ashbrook  : 
After  the  words  "set  forth"  Insert  the  words 
"under  oath  or  affirmation.'* 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  necessary 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  It  would  involve  all  of  the  enforce- 
ment and  investigative  procedures  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.    Our  prohibi- 


tion of  discrimination  In  pay  on  account 
of  sex  should  be  enforced  in  the  same 
way  in  which  other  violations  of  the 
wage-hour  law  are  enforced.  There  is  no 
reason  to  establish  a  different  procedure. 
The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  has 
been  with  us  since  1938.  Its  procedures 
are  established  and  familiar  to  employ- 
ers, employees,  and  bureaucrats.  They 
are  eminently  fair  and  reasonable. 

In  a  bill  prohibiting  discrimination  in 
pay  on  account  of  sex  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  insert  an  amendment  that 
provides  discriminatory  investigative 
provisions.  Where  there  is  a  failure  to 
pay  the  minimum  wage,  a  violation  of 
the  overtime  provisions,  or  a  violation  of 
the  child  labor  provisions  of  the  act. 
there  can  be  an  investigation  without  a 
written  complaint.  Why  should  a  writ- 
ten complaint  be  required  of  a  woman 
complaining  because  she  is  being  paid 
less  than  a  man  doing  the  same  work? 
Why  should  a  written  complaint  be  re- 
quired in  her  case,  but  not  in  the  others? 
One  fmal  note.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  said  that  he  agrees  that  any 
criminal  charge  should  be  backed  by 
an  oath  or  affirmation.  I  want  to  re- 
mind you  that  we  are  talking  about  the 
power  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  conduct 
investigations.  When  It  comes  to  a 
criminal  charge,  if  it  ever  does,  all  of 
the  procedures  and  safeguards  of  our 
law  will  be  followed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.     I  will  be 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  did  not  mean  to 
confine  that  to  criminal  charges,  but  I 
meant  to  state  I  thought  a  charge  should 
be  under  oath  when  the  charge  may  re- 
sult in  taking  a  person's  property,  or  in 
the  invocation  of  some  kind  of  an  eco- 
nomic or  criminal  penalty  against  him. 
Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  I  could 
not  agree  with  the  gentleman  more.  I 
am  happy  to  say.  however,  that  the  en- 
forcement procedures  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  recognize  all  the  require- 
ments of  due  process.  The  question  be- 
fore us,  however,  is  whether  or  not  the 
Secretary  can  make  an  investigation 
when  he  has  reason  to  believe  a  violation 
occurred. 

Mr.  GOODELL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  and  the 
amendment    to    the    amendment.      Mr. 
Chairman,  this  kind  of  a  procedure.  In- 
volving an  oath  and  affirmation.  Is  not 
required  today  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.    The  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  involves  only  a  requirement 
that  a  charge  be  made.    I  feel  if  we  re- 
quire  an   oath  and   affirmation  It  will 
emasculate  this  equal  pay  for  women's 
bill.  If  I  may  use  the  words  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague   from   New   Jersey 
[Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN].    I  do  not  believe 
a  requirement  alone  that  a  complaint  or 
charge  be  filed,  would  emasculate  this 
legislation,  but  I  do  feel  It  would  do  very 
serious  Injury  to  It.    There  are  not  very 
many  women  employees  who  would  make 
a  complaint  against  their  employer  un- 
der circumstances  where  they  were  not 
represented  by  a  union  and  where  they 
had  no  job  security.    They  just  would  not 
come   to   the   point   of   filing   a   charge 
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against  their  employer  under  such  clr 
cumstances.  What  this  means  then  for 
the  nonunion  employees  who  are  covered 
under  this  equal-pay-for-women  provi. 
sion  is.  It  would  knock  out  a  sizable  per- 
centage of  the  enforcement  If  you  enact 
this  provision.  Under  the  National  La 
bor  Relations  Act.  where  we  require  a 
cl^rge  to  be  filed,  v.e  are  dealing  with 
employees  in  union  organizations  or  in- 
cii-ient  union  organizations.  In  this  case 
we  are  covering  nonunion  and  union  em- 
ployees alike.  I  do  not  think  we  want 
to  knock  out  from  the  coverage  of  this 
act  essentially  all  the  nonunion  women 
employees. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  both  the  substitute  and 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  could 
find  some  merit  and  support  if  it  were 
offered  as  an  original  amendment,  but 
since  it  comes  as  an  amendment  to  an 
amendment  which  is  designed  to  make 
this  legislation  effective  only  when  the 
aggrieved  employee  flies  a  complaint  and 
requires  that  the  employee  file  a  com- 
plaint, I  cannot  support  the  substitute. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi that  certainly  nobody  wants  to 
imposed  upon  the  employer  any  more 
hardships.  I  think  the  employer  should 
be  protected  from  capricious  harassment 
by  people  who  feel  they  are  being  ag- 
grieved In  some  way  or  other.  I  think 
there  is  merit  to  the  proposal  requiring 
that  when  complaints  are  filed  against 
an  employer  the  complaint  must  bear 
the  authenticity  of  an  oath  or  sworn 
statement. 

Addressing  myself  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ashbrook],  it  has  been  pointed  out  here 
repeatedly,   that  under  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  all  employees  In  America 
who  come  under  the  minimum  wage,  the 
27  million,  who  might  feel  some  form  of 
grievance,  are  not  required  to  come  for- 
ward and  file  personally  but  rather  the 
Department  of  Labor  can  file  in  their  be- 
half.   As  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.   GooDELL]   stated,   imder   the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  we  do  not  re- 
quire the  individual  employee  to  file  a 
complaint  whenever  he  charges  an  un- 
fair practice  or  grievance,  but  rather  the 
General  Counsel  can  file  It  in  his  behalf. 
Also,  under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  where 
there  is  a  claim  of  aggrieved  treatment 
the  employee  does  not  have  to  file  a  com- 
plaint personally  but  rather  the  Labor 
Department  can  file  it  for  him. 

With  all  this  history  before  us  it  seems 
somewhat  unfair  that  under  this  amend- 
ment when  a  woman  in  this  country  feels 
she  is  aggrieved,  that  she  is  not  being 
given  fair  treatment,  she  must  stand  be- 
fore the  tribunal  and  make  the  complaint 
personally,  and  then  compound  it  more 
by  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  who  says  that  her 
complaint  must  be  under  oath. 

Therefore.  I  submit  that  both  the  orig- 
inal amendment  and  the  substitute 
would  impose  an  unfair  hardship  on  the 
women  we  are  trying  to  help  in  this  leg- 
islation. Por  that  reason  I  hope  both  the 
substitute  and  the  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
recurs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Ashbrook) 
there  were — ayes  48,  noes  84. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pindley:  On 
page  3,  line  1,  after  the  semicolon,  add  these 
words:  "(Iv)  a  differential  which  does  not 
exceed  ascertainable  and  specific  added  cost 
resulting  from  employment  of  the  opposite 
sex,  '  and  change  the  remaining  roman  nu- 
meral In  the  balance  of  line  1  from  (Iv)   to 

(V). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  constructive  effort  to  try  to  keep 
this  bill  from  becoming  an  antiwoman 
bill. 

As  I  said  earlier,  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  suggested  that  some  man- 
ufacturing firms,  based  on  their  own 
cost  records,  believe  that  the  cost  of  em- 
ploying women  is  higher  than  the  cost  of 
employing  men.  If  the  effect  of  this  bill 
Is  to  force  them  into  a  wage  policy  that 
will  deny  them  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  wage  differential,  then  surely  it  will  fol- 
low that  they  will  tend  to  employ  men  in- 
stead of  women.  It  might  then  have 
the  effect  of  destroying  job  opportuni- 
ties for  women  rather  than  improving 
those  opportunities. 

The  wording  of  my  amendment  is  re- 
strictive. I  do  not  believe  It  is  open  to 
abuse.  The  differential  could  occur  only 
where  the  employer  could  show  facts 
indicating  ascertainable  and  specific 
added  costs  resulting  from  employment 
of  the  opposite  sex. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  support  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man's purpose  is  well  meant,  but  I  would 
suggest  that  the  language  the  gentleman 
would  add  is  redundant.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  I  understand  it,  and  I  think  I  do, 
it  would  lead  into  a  great  maze  of  diffi- 
culties of  interpretation.  The  language 
as  developed  by  the  subcommittee,  I 
think,  again,  is  well  thought  out.  and  is 
very  specific  and  clear.  I  feel  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  gentleman  that  this 
amendment  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also 
am  opposed  to  this  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  make  one  thing  clear.  One  of  the 
reasons  I  oppose  it  is  I  think  a  great  deal 
of  the  specific  and  ascertainable  costs 
may  well  be  included  in  our  present  bill. 
I  would  not  want  to  have  a  legislative 
history  In  the  rejection  of  this  amend- 
ment indicate  that  none  of  these  specific 


and  ascertainable  costs  would  be  eligible 
for  consideration  by  the  Administrator. 
We  feel  If  there  are  specific  and  ascer- 
tainable additional  costs  as  to  certain 
employees.  If  the  employer  sets  up  a  dif- 
ferential in  pay  which  applies  equally  to 
men  and  to  women  that  those  specific 
and  ascertainable  costs  may  very  well  be 
valid  exceptions  to  this  bill.  I  think  the 
gentleman  would  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
think  the  protection  the  gentleman  seeks 
already  exists  in  the  bill.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  the  legislative  his- 
tory should  show  our  Intention. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Does  not  the  lan- 
guage on  page  3  referring  to  "a  differen- 
tial based  on  any  other  factor  than  sex" 
really  cover  what  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  trying  to  do? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes; 
it  does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  6060)  to  prohibit  discrimination  on 
account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of  wages 
by  employers  engaged  In  commerce  or  In 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  362,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
1409)  to  prohibit  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  sex  in  the  payment  of  wages  by 
employers  engaged  in  commerce  or  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce 
and  to  provide  for  the  restitution  of 
wages  lost  by  employees  by  reason  of  any 
such  discrimination. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  aaaembled.  That  thlB 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Equal  Pay  Act  of 
1963". 


DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
the  existence  in  Industries  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  gocxls  for  com- 
merce of  wage  differentials  based  on  sex — 

(1)  depresses  wages  and  living  standards 
for  employees  necessary  for  their  health  and 
efficiency; 

(2)  prevents  the  maximum  utilization  of 
the  available  labor  resources: 

(3)  tends  to  cause  labor  disputes,  thereby 
burdening,  affecting,  and  obstructing  com- 
merce; 

(4)  burdens  commerce  and  the  free  flow 
of  goods  In  commerce;  and 

(5)  constitutes  an  unfair  method  of  com- 
petition. 

(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  this  Act,  through  exercise  by  Congress  of 
Its  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  States  and  with  foreign  nations,  to 
correct  the  conditions  above  referred  to  In 
such  Industries. 

Sec.  3.  Section  6  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (29  U.S.C.  et 
seq.),  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new 
subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  (1)  No  employer  having  employees 
subject  to  any  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
discriminate  in  the  payment  of  wages  within 
any  establishment  In  which  such  employees 
are  employed,  between  employees  In  such 
establishment,  on  the  basis  of  sex  for  equal 
work  on  jobs  the  performance  of  which  re- 
quires equal  skill,  effort,  responsibility,  and 
are  performed  under  similar  working  condi- 
tions, except  where  such  a  wage  differential 
is  based  on  any  factor  or  factors  other  than 
sex:  Provided,  That  an  employer  who  Is  pay- 
ing a  wage  rate  differential  which  would  be 
In  violation  of  this  subsection  shall  not.  In 
order  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  reduce  the  wage  rate  of  any 
employee. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  administration  and 
enforcement,  any  amounts  owing  to  any  em- 
ployee which  have  been  withheld  In  viola- 
tion of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  unpaid  minimum  wages  or  unpaid  over- 
time compensation  under  this  Act." 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  one 
year  from  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  Of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  Insert  the  following: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Equal  Pay  Act  of 
1963.'. 

"DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  the  existence  In  industries  engaged  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  of  wage  differentials  based  on 
sex — 

"(1)  depresses  wages  and  living  standards 
for  employees  necessary  for  their  health 
and  efficiency; 

"(2)  prevents  the  maximum  utilization  of 
the  available  labor  resources; 

"(3)  tends  to  cause  labor  disputes,  there- 
by burdening,  affecting,  and  obstructing  com- 
merce; 

"(4)  burdens  commerce  and  the  free  flow 
of  goods  In  commerce;  and 

"(5)  constitutes  an  unfair  method  of  com- 
petition. 

"(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  this  Act,  through  exercise  by  Congress  of 
Its  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  States  and  with  foreign  nations,  to 
correct  the  conditions  above  referred  to  in 
such  Industriee. 
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"Sbc  3  Section  «  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  or  1988,  u  amen<l«d  (39  TJBC  et 
■•q),  ia  amezxled  t>y  adding  tbareto  a  new 
aubMctlon  (d)  as  rollowB: 

"'(<*){!)    Wo   employv    tiaTlng    empioysm 
subject  to  any  proTlalona  of  tbls  aecttoc  abaU 
tfl«2linla«t«.    within    any    establlahment    In 
which  «uch  employee*  are  employed,  between 
employees  on  the  baals  of  sex  by  paying  wagoa 
to  onptoyeea  In  «uch  ertabllahment  at  a  rate 
less  than  the  rate  at  which  he  pays  wages  to 
amployees   of   the   opposite  «ez    in   such   es- 
tablishment for  equal  work  on  Jobe  the  per- 
formance    of     which     requires     equal     sklU, 
effcH-t.  and  responsibUtty.  and  which  are  per- 
formed under  similar  working  conditions,  ex- 
cept where  such  payment  is  made  pursuant 
to    (1)    a   seniority  system;    i  il  i    a    merit  sys- 
tem;  (Ul)   a  system  which  measures  earnings 
by  quantity  or  quality  of  production;  or  (It) 
a  differenual  based  on  any  other  factor  other 
than  sex:    Provided    That  an  employer  who 
Is  paying  a   wage  rate  differenual   In   rlola- 
tlon   of    this   subsection    shall   not.   In   order 
to  comply  with   the  provisions  of   this  sub- 
section,  reduce    the    wage    rate   of    any    em- 
ployee. 

*  (2)  No  labor  organization,  or  lU  agents, 
representing  employee*  of  an  employer  hav- 
ing employees  subject  to  any  proTUOooa  at 
this  secUon  shall  cause  or  attempt  to  cause 
»uch  an  employer  to  discriminate  against  an 
employee  In  violation  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subeectlon. 

"  (3)  Fy)r  purposes  of  administration  and 
enforcement,  any  amounts  owing  to  any  em- 
ployee which  have  been  withheld  In  viola- 
tion of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  unpaid  minimum  wages  or  unpaid  over- 
Ume  compensation  under  this  Act 

-1  ►!!*'  ^  "**^  *"  ^^^  subsection,  the  term 
labor  organization"  means  any  organisation 
of  any  kind,  or  any  agency  or  employee  rep- 
reaenUtlon  committee  or  plan,  in  which  em- 
ployees participate  and  which  exist*  for  the 
purpose,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  dealing  with 
employers  concerning  grievances,  labor  dis- 
putes, wages,  rates  of  pay.  hours  of  employ- 
ment, or  condition*  of  work.' 

"SxcL    4.  Tt\B    amendments    made    by    this 
Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of 
^e  year  from    the   date   of   its   enactment 
Provided.  That  In  the  case  of  employees  cov- 
ered   by   a    bona    fide    collective    bargaining 
agreement  In  effect  at  least  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  date   of   enactment   of   thU   Act    en- 
tered into  by  a  Ubor  organtsaUon  (as  defined 
m  section  6(d)(4)   of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of   193a.  as  amended  i .   the  amend- 
ments   made    by    this    Act   shaU    take    effect 
upon  the  termlnaUon  of  such  coUecUve  tmr- 
galning  agreement  ^  upon  the  expiration  of 
two  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  oX  thU 
Act.  whichever  shAil  flrst  occ»ir.~ 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 

time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
A  similar  House  biU  »HJl.  6060)    waa 

laid  on  the  table. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read  as 
follows  "To  prohibit  discriminaUon  on 
account  of  sex  m  the  payment  of  wages 
by  employers  engaged  m  commerce  or 
m  the  producUon  of  goods  for  com- 
merce." 
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The  SPEAKER,  is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


May  23 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  HALLECK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPE.'VKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECTK.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
Inquire  of  the  majority  leader  as  to  the 
program  for  the  balance  of  the  week  and 
for  next  week,  if  he  can  tell  us  at  this 
time'' 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
concluded  the  legislative  bu.siness  for 
this  week.  The  program  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  next  week  is  as 
follows; 

Monday  Is  District  Day.  There  is  no 
District  busmess. 

Tuesday  is  undetermined. 
Wednesday.  HJi.  5497.  continuation  of 
the   Mexican    farm    latx)r   program,    an 
open  rule,  with  2  hours  of  debate.     We 
expect  there  might  be  other  business. 
Thursday  Is  Memorial  Day;  no  session. 
Friday,  no  legislative  business 
Mr.    HALLECK.     I   would   like   to  In- 
quire of  the  majority  leader  whether  or 
not  a  Rules  Committee  meeting  is  likely 
for  Tuesday  next. 

Mr  ALBERT  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  will  meet 
and  consider  at  least  two  matters  before 
the  committee. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Could  the  majority 
leader  tell  us  at  this  time  what  they 
might  be  and  whether  or  not  there  might 
be  some  prospect  of  their  coming  up  on 
Wednesday  next? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  will  con- 
sider a  rule  on  H.R.  3496  to  amend  the 
Reorganization  Act,  and  It  might  con- 
sider a  resolution  authorizii^g  the 
Speaker  to  appoint  Members  to  attend 
the  ILO  conference. 

Mr  H.ALLECK.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 


not  answer"  or  "I  do  not  know  whether 
the  minority  agreed  to  this  commlttj 
meeting  or  not."  But,  the  hnportlnt 
thing  Is  that  business  Is  being  transactS 
after  the  membership  should  be  on  notice 
that  the  business  of  the  day  Is  over 
Now.  as  I  sUrted  to  say  a  moment  ago  it 
Is  not  the  fact  of  the  request  for  commit 
t^  meetings:  It  Is  the  fact  that  othe^ 
unanimous-con-sent  requests  can  be  made 
of  major  Importance  to  the  membershin 
of  the  House  I  would  like  the  assurance 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  that 
proper  notice  be  given. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker  if  the 
gentleman  wUl  yield.  I  wUl  give  assurance 
tn.sofar  as  I  am  able  to  do  so.  that  In  aii 
but  extraordinary  circumstances  re- 
quests to  caU  up  legislation  or  to  grant 
permusslon  for  committees  to  sit  wiuie 
the  House  is  in  session  will  not  be  made 
except  when  proper  notice  has  been  given 
to  both  the  majority  and  minority  sides 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma' 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 
Mr.    ALBERT.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 

order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 

week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 

the     request    of    the    genUeman    from 

Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  NEW  HORIZONS  OP  SPACE 
POWER 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO   EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
ail  Members  may  have  5  legl.slative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
RtroRD  on  the  bill  just  passed. 


Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  It  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  hke  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  to  the  fact  that  on  Monday, 
May  20.  during  or  after  special  orders! 
request  was  made  that  a  committee  be 
permitted  to  sit  on  two  days,  on  May 
22  and  Thursday.  May  23  Now,  this  Is 
not  the  Important  tlimg  The  gentle- 
man who  was  presiding  on  the  minority 
side  during  special  orders  asked  whether 
this  request  had  been  cleared  on  the 
minority  side  with  respect  to  this  com- 
mittee, and  the  answer  was  that  "I  can- 


Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  rerlse  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker,  on  May  1. 
Gen.  B.  A.  Schnever  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  Air 
Force  Missile  Tracking  Station,  the 
U.S.S  Arnold  at  Cape  Canaveral.  Fla  . 
at  which  I  was  privileged  to  be  present 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
address  given  by  General  Schriever  on 
that  occasion: 

Th«    Nrw    HoRrroNs   of   Btact   Powa 

DlstlnisruUhed  guests,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. Qrst  of  all  I  want  to  extend  a  warm 
welcome  to  Mrs.  Arnold  and  her  three  sons 
who  are  present  at  this  ceremony. 

It  U  a  special  pleasiire  for  me  to  say  a 
few  words  at  the  dedication  of  the  advanced 
range  Instrumcnutlon  ship  Gerurral  //.  H. 
Arnold  T.v^rj  member  of  the  Air  Force  to- 
day owes  General  "Hap~  Arnold  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  hU  continued  flght  for  Ameri- 
can alrpower.  I  also  have  a  personal  reason 
to  remember  him.  Just  after  1  gT;\duated 
from  flying  school  as  a  new  lieutenant.  I  re- 
ceived my  first  assignment  to  March  Field. 
Calif  .  In  1933,  where  General  Arnold  was  the 
commanding  officer  as  a  lieutenant  colonel. 


During    his   assignment    there,    he    gave   the 
bride  away  at  my  wedding  25  years  ago. 

The  U.S  Air  Force  has  come  a  long  way 
since  those  days,  and  the  ship  we  are  dedi- 
cating today  is  one  measure  of  how  far  we 
have  come.  It  U  a  ship  with  a  mission  that 
could  not  have  been  imagined  30  years  ago — 
or  even  20  years  ago  It  U  not  designed  for 
any  of  the  traditional  functions  of  an  ocean- 
going vessel,  such  as  transport,  exploration, 
fishing,  or  warfare.  Rather,  Its  purpose  is 
to  serve  as  a  floating  platform  for  some  of  the 
most  complex  and  sophisticated  equipment 
ever  designed  by  the  wizards  of  electronics 
With  this  equipment  It  will  greatly  extend 
the  Instrumentation  facilities  of  the  Atlantic 
Missile  Range 

Instrumentation  is  a  key  element  of  tech- 
nology Ir.  the  space  age  It  plays  a  crucial 
role  m  the  rapid  progress  of  our  research 
and  development  efforts,  through  the  provi- 
sion of  more  complete  and  accurate  Infor- 
mation on  test  results.  As  a  result,  far  few- 
er tests  are  required  than  was  formerly  the 
case. 

The  Atlantic  Missile  Range  could  be  called 
an  Instrumented  shooting  gallery.  On  any 
major  development  test,  thousands  of  peo- 
ple and  scores  of  complex  Instruments  are 
Involved  Instrumentation  today  Is  big  busi- 
ness— a  billion  dollar  business.  The  pro- 
curement of  major  Instrumentation  Items, 
Including  new  range  ships  like  the  General 
Arnold  may  Involve  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  need   for  advanced  range  Instrumen- 
tation ships  Is  an  indication  of  the  striking 
growth  In  our  missile  and  space  technology. 
The  first  5.000  miles  of  the  Atlantic  Missile 
Range  are  covered  by  10  Island  tracking  sta- 
tions  and    the   complex   Instrumentation   at 
Cape  Canaveral      But  beyond   Ascension  Is- 
land   there   are   no  Island    tracking  stations. 
The  General  Arnold,  which  is  the  first  of 
our  advanced   range  Instrumentation   ships, 
win   carry    radars    more    powerful    than    any 
now  employed  on  the  Atlantic  Missile  Range. 
Its  Instruments   will    be   able  to  collect  be- 
tween 10  and  20  million  bits  of  Information 
on  a  missile  It  will  monitor  for  only  2  or  3 
minutes      Its   giant    computer   will    be    able 
to  process  800  million  Items  of  Information 
a  minute.    It  will  carry  Its  own  weather  sta- 
tion which   win   be   capable  of   taking   both 
surface  and  upper  air  data. 

In  addition,  the  General  Arnold  carries  a 
complex  of  advanced  Instruments,  including 
short  range  and  long  range  communications 
systems,  data  handling  equipment,  a  telem- 
etry subsystem,  a  timing  subsystem  ac- 
curate to  one  ten-thousandth  of  a  second, 
and  optical  error-correcting  equipment. 

Many  of  these  subsystems  are  the  first 
of  their  kind,  and  it  was  not  certain  that 
they  could  all  be  Installed  and  operated 
successfully.  In  fact,  there  were  quite  a 
few  sceptics  when  the  program  was  started. 
But  we  have  been  very  pleased  with  the 
results  so  far  The  General  Arnold  passed 
Its  Coast  Guard  seaworthiness  trials  after 
a  1-day  run.  and  the  functional  testing  of 
equipment    has   been   very   successful. 

The  ship  Is  designed  to  provide  several  ca- 
pabilities First,  It  will  be  able  to  provide 
detailed  radar  observations  of  nose  cones 
Second.  It  will  be  capable  of  making  bal- 
listic missile  trajectory  and  Impact  measure- 
ments Including  the  reception  and  recording 
of  telemetry  data.  And  third,  it  can  give 
support  to  space  missions. 

From  the  preliminary  indications  of  its 
performance,  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  this  addition  to  the  Nations  In- 
strumenutlon  facilities.  It  Is  very  appro- 
priate that  this  triumph  of  engineering 
should  be  named  for  the  man  who  pioneered 
many  of  our  Nation's  great  advances  m  aero- 
space power 

General  ■Hap"  Arnold  always  looked  to 
the  future.  Originally  he  had  wanted  to 
D«   a   cavalry   oflBcer,    but  after  he   was   as- 
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signed  to  flight  training,  he  became  an  en- 
thusiastic believer  In  alrpower.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  students  trained  by  the  Wright 
brothers.  He  held  Pilot  Ucense  No.  29  and 
Expert  Aviator  Certificate  No.  4.  Early  In 
his  flying  career.  General  Arnold  showed  an 
acute  awareness  of  the  rapidly  changing 
nature  of  alrpower. 

His  foresight  was  demonstrated  as  far  back 
as  1917.  when  he  worked  with  Charles  Ket- 
tering on  the  development  of  a  remarkable 
guided  missile  called  the  Bug.  This  was 
a  pUotless  airplane,  powered  by  a  40-horBe- 
power  gasoline  engine,  which  weighed  about 
300  pounds  and  could  carry  300  pounds  of 
explosives  to  a  target.  Its'  total  cost  was 
about  »400  Although  It  was  tested  success- 
fully. World  War  I  ended  before  It  could  be 
put  Into  production. 

In  many  ways  this  device  was  25  years 
ahead  of  Its  time.  It  foreshadowed  the  Ger- 
man V-1  buss  bomb  that  was  used  against 
London  and  even  anticipated  some  of  Its 
control  devices. 

Throughout  his  career  "Hap"  Arnold  was 
a  pioneer  of  new  Ideas.  As  early  as  1938  he 
predicted  the  development  of  airplanes  that 
would  use  variable  wing  geometry.  He  wrote 
at  that  time  "Planes  of  the  future  may  have 
telescopic  wings,  which,  once  In  flight,  can 
be  foreshortened,  telescoped,  or  pulled  In 
•  •  *.  thus  greatly  accelerating  the  forward 
progress  of  the  vessel  of  reduced  size  and 
decreased  air  resistance."  Again  he  was  25 
years  ahead  of  his  time.  In  anticipating  the 
principle  which  will  be  Incorporated  in  the 
Nations'  newest  aircraft,  the  TFX. 

General  Arnold's  greatest  lasting  contribu- 
tion to  the  growth  of  alrpower  came  during 
World  War  n  when  he  called  together  the 
Nation's  top  scientific  brains  to  determine 
the  long-range  research  and  development 
needs  of  the  Air  Force. 

In  November  1944  he  set  up  an  organiza- 
tion of  scientists,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr  Theodore  von  Karman,  as  the  Army  Air 
Force  Scientific  Advisory  Group. 

He  told  these  scientists  that  he  wanted 
them  to  think  ahead  20  years.  He  directed 
them  to  forget  the  past  and  to  regard  the 
equipment  then  available  only  as  the  basis 
for  their  boldest  predictions.  As  he  later 
wrote.  "I  want  them  to  think  about  super- 
sonic speed  airplanes,  airplanes  that  would 
move  and  operate  without  crews.  Improve- 
ments In  bombs  •  •  •;  defenses  against 
modern  and  future  aircraft;  communication 
systems  •  •  •;  television,  weather,  medical 
research;  atomic  energy,  and  any  other  phase 
of  aviation  which  might  affect  the  develop- 
ment and  employment  of  the  alrpower  to 
come." 

Nearly  20  years  have  passed  since  General 
Arnold  Invited  his  scientists  to  look  20  years 
Into  the  future.  Many  of  his  predictions 
have  proved  to  be  amazingly  accurate.  But 
he  was  not  content  merely  to  be  a  prophet 
He  took  the  practical  steps  that  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  development  of  today's 
aerospace  systems. 

Dr.  von  Karman's  report  to  General 
Arnold.  "Toward  New  Horizons."  provided 
many  guidelines  for  a  sound  and  vigorous 
research   and    development    program. 

One  of  the  descendants  of  this  scientific 
advisory  group  Is  the  present  Air  Force 
Scientific  Advisory  Board,  which  provides  a 
close  and  valuable  link  between  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Nation's  civilian  Bclentlflc 
community.  Another  descendant  Is  the 
Rand  Corp..  an  outgrowth  of  Project  Rand 
which  was  set  up  In  March  1946,  at  General 
Arnold's  suggestion.  It  Is  Interesting  that 
one  of  the  first  Rand  projects  was  a  pioneer 
study  of  space  satellite  systems. 

I  do  not  think  "Hap"  Arnold  would  be  very 
surprised  at  today's  missile  and  space  sys- 
tems. He  would  see  them  as  the  logical 
extension  of  the  alrpower  for  which  he 
fought  all  his  life.     In  fact,  he  would  prob- 


ably again  urge  the  Air  Force  to  look  20  years 
Into  the  future.  As  he  wrote  In  1946,  "Na- 
tional safety  would  be  endangered  by  an  Air 
Force  whose  doctrines  and  techniques  are 
tied  solely  to  the  equipment  and  processes  of 
the  moment.  Present  equipment  U  but  a 
step  In  progress,  and  any  Air  Force  which 
does  not  keep  its  doctrines  ahead  of  Its  equip- 
ment, and  Its  vision  far  Into  the  future  can 
only  delude  the  Nation  Into  a  false  sense  of 
security." 

In  dedicating  this  range  ship  today,  we 
are  not  only  honoring  a  man;  we  are  also 
honoring  a  rare  quality  of  heart  and  mind 
General  "Hap"  Arnold  consistently  looked  to 
the  future.  He  had  a  great  vision  for  the 
growth  of  aerospace  power,  and  he  did  the 
hard  work  that  helped  make  his  vision  be- 
come a  reality.  He  pointed  the  way.  and 
his  three  sons  are  following  In  his  footsteps 
as  officers  In  the  Nation's  Armed  Forces. 

The  naming  of  this  ship  pays  tribute  to 
his  memory.  But  we  can  honor  him  more 
truly  by  displaying  the  qualities  he  possessed. 
Now  more  than  ever,  our  Nation  needs  the 
kind  of  foresight  and  courage  that  were  the 
hallmark  of  General  "Hap"  Arnold. 

Thank   you. 


KINGS  POINT  MARITIME  ASSOCIA- 
TION DINNER 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  Thursday.  May  9,  and  again 
on  Monday.  May  20,  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  participate  at  the  Kings  Point 
Maritime  Association  dinner  in  New  York 
City,  and  the  Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce annual  luncheon  at  the  St  George 
Hotel  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  The  principal 
speaker  on  both  occasions  was  Hon 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr.,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  he  spoke 
forcibly  and  forthrightly  on  the  subject 
of  our  nuclear-powered  merchant  ship 
the  Savannah. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  described  in  detail  the 
shut-down  procedures  taking  effect  in 
taking  the  ship  out  of  operation  due  to 
the  labor  problems  involved.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt specifically  stated  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment guaranteed  the  continuous  oper- 
ation of  this  ship  in  the  future.  He 
stressed  that  this  ship  was  devised,  de- 
signed, constructed,  and  operated  with 
the  American  taxpayers'  money  and  its 
purpose  was  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
the  economy  of  operating  nuclear  pow- 
ered ships  for  the  American  Merchant 
Marine. 

The  Under  Secretary  stated  that  this 
Government  will  operate  the  ship,  or  will 
contract  the  operation  to  private  com- 
panies, and  has  asked  for  proposals  from 
many  shipping  companies  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

He  has  examined  all  proposals  and 
will  make  the  decision  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  this  country-.  He  continually 
emphasized  in  his  remarks  that  no  pri- 
vate interest  should  supersede  the  na- 
tional interest,  and  he  should  most  cer- 
tainly be  commended  for  his  stand  in  an 
area  where  some  public  officials  fear  to 
tread. 
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I  wi«h  to  extend  my  congratulations 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  his  presentations 
and  to  assure  him  that  the  vast  majority 
of  his  audiences  share  in  my  opinions. 


AVAILABIUTT    OP    CLASSTFUD    IN- 
FORBilATION  ON  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  Is  conducting  hearings 
on  the  foreign  aid  authorization  for  fis- 
cal 1964.  A  comprehensive  explanation 
of  the  program,  deacribing  in  detail  the 
plans  for  individual  cotmtrtes  and  the 
way  in  which  funds  are  to  be  distributed 
among  countries  and  various  types  of 
operations.  Is  contained  in  three  large 
looseleaf  volumes  which  Include  classi- 
fied information. 

Although  there  is  a  tendency  in  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Defense  to 
overclaasify.  I  am  sure  that  there  is  gen- 
eral recognition  of  the  reasons  why  a 
certain  amount  of  the  material  sub- 
mitted in  support  of  the  program  cannot 
be  made  public. 

Material  relating  to  the  military  as- 
sistance program  includes  specific  infor- 
mation as  to  the  numbers  and  equipment 
of  the  forces  of  our  allies  which  would  be 
of  value  to  our  enemies. 

The  amount  of  assistance  proposed  for 
Individual  countries  and  projects  is  not 
published  in  order  to  avoid  disappwint- 
ment  if,  as  a  result  of  action  by  the  Con- 
gress, reductions  and  readjustments 
become  necessary. 

In  addition,  these  volumes  contain 
evaluations  and  expressions  of  opinion 
from  U.S.  oversea  offlcial*  which  are  of 
great  importance  in  analyzing  the  pro- 
gram but  which  would  not  be  available 
to  the  committee  and  the  Congress  If 
they  were  made  public. 

In  order  that  the  classification  of  this 
material  will  not  prevent  any  Member  of 
Congress  from  obtaining  full  informa- 
tion concerning  the  foreign  aid  program. 
it  has  been  my  practice  during  recent 
years  to  invite  all  Members  of  the  House 
who  are  willing  to  observe  the  security 
classification  to  examine  these  volumes. 
They  are  available  every  day  in  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  room  on  the 
gallery  floor  of  the  Capitol  and  win  be 
at  the  committee  table  during  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  Members  of  the  House 
will  be  favorably  impressed  with  the 
nature  of  the  information  which  is  con- 
tained in  these  volumes  and  will  find 
it  worth  while  to  devote  some  time  to 
examining  them.  I  hope  that  everyone 
will  accept  this  invitation. 


W.\KE  FOR  THE  WHEAT 
REFERENDUM 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rscord  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, in  and  out  of  the  Congress,  there 
wa.s  a  wake  for  the  wheat  referendum. 

Considerable  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  political  aspects  of  the  continuing 
wheat  problem. 

This  is  mi.splaced  emphasis 

The  wheat  situation  today  is  no  more 
political  than  a  professional  bridge  tour- 
nament. Wheat  has  significant  eco- 
nomic status,  it  has  humamtarian 
aspects,  but  it  now  carries  neither  priv- 
ilege nor  responsibility  in  the  realm  of 
politics. 

In  the  wheatgrower  referendum 
Tuesday  over  a  half-miUion  farmers, 
farm  wives,  and  landlords  endorsed  the 
wheat  program  offered  to  them  by  the 
Congress.  It  can  be  assumed  all  had 
one  reason  for  the  endorsement — they 
simply  accepted  It  as  the  best  available 
answer  to  their  personal  farm  Income 
problems  and  the  Nation's  supply  and 
subsidy  problems. 

At  the  same  time  over  a  half-miUion 
farmers,  farm  wives,  and  landlords  re- 
jected the  program  offered  to  them  by 
the  Congress.  There  are,  naturally, 
more  reasons  for  voting  against  than 
for. 

It  can  be  presumed  that  some  voted 
against  it  because  they  simply  want 
Grovemment  out  of  agriculture  and  saw 
a  no"  vote  as  a  good  start  in  that 
direction. 

Others  probably  voted  "No"  t)ecausc 
they  felt  the  alternative  program  now 
effective  as  a  result  of  the  referendimi 
the  best  of  two  choices. 

Still  others  cast  their  "no"  votes  on 
the  proposition  advanced  by  some  farm 
leaders  and  Republican  Congressmen 
that  new  legislation  would  provide  a 
voluntary  program  for  1964  in  which 
some  farmers  could  participate  for  fuU 
benefits  and  others  could  Ignore  while 
still  collecting  fringe  benefits. 

If  the  administration  suffered  a  defeat 
in  the  Tuesday  referendum  it  was  a  de- 
feat shared  by  better  than  a  half  mil- 
lion Americans  concerned  with  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  wheat. 

If  the  administration's  opponents  ex- 
perienced a  victory  in  the  referendum  it 
was  a  victory  shared  by  more  than  a 
tialf  million  Americans  who  sought  it  for 
a  wide  variety  of  reasons. 

To  which  groups,  then,  are  politicians 
responsible?    And  for  what  reasons? 

Perhaps  the  political  explanations  to 
the  farmers  in  aU  groups  should  come 
from  those  who  have  since  1961  con- 
sistently voted  against  every  proposal 
to  increase  farm  income  and  reduce  Gov- 
ernment costs — who  have  since  1961  con- 
stantly pleaded  for  the  operation  of  the 
free  market  and  the  end  of  Government 
interference — and  who  now  demand 
what  they  have  consistently  opposed. 

Farmers  last  Tuesday  were  not  offered 
a  choice  between  a  program  and  no  pro- 
gram, but  a  choice  between  a  realistic 
approach  to  improved  income  and  re- 
duced surpluses  and  Government  costs 
in  which  all  would  share  in  resi>onsibili- 
tles  and  benefits,  and  a  voluntary  pro- 


k;rain  cai  rying  less  responsibility  and  leas 
btncflts. 

They  elected  one  of  the  two  choices 
offered  by  the  Congress — and  the  admin- 
istration has  the  same  obligation  to 
carry  out  the  program  the  voters  en- 
dorsed as  it  would  have  had  to  carry 
out  tiie  rejected  program. 

This  is  a  legal  process,  not  a  punitive 
one. 

It  is  no  secret  that  if  the  rural  voting 
pattern  had  been  followed  nationally 
in  1960  we  would  today  have  a  Repub- 
lican rather  than  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent. That  is  a  frightening  thought, 
but  statistically  sound. 

Vt^at.  then,  was  the  Democratic  Presi- 
dent's reaction  to  this  lack  of  farm  sup- 
port at  polling  places  in  1960.  which  was 
far  more  important  to  him  and  his  party 
than  the  wheat  referendum  In  1962? 
What  kind  of  punitive  action  did  he 
take? 

He  appointed  as  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture an  articulate  leader  who  made  It  his 
first  order  of  business  to  change  the  na- 
tional image  of  the  American  fanner 
from  the  picture  of  a  burden  on  our  so- 
ciety Inherited  from  his  predecessor  to 
the  truthful  and  honest  picture  of  a  No.  1 
benefactor. 

Then,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
President,  the  Congress  initiated  legis- 
lation that  upped  farm  income  a  billion 
dollars  a  year. 

And  what  do  that  President  and  that 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  say  now.  In  the 
wake  of  the  wheat  referendum? 

They  pledge  every  effort  to  administer 
the  choice  farmers  expressed  in  ways 
that  will  give  every  possible  protection 
to  the  farm  economy  and  the  related 
general  welfare. 

If  all  that  represents  punitive  action, 
farmers  could  certainly  do  with  more  of 
the  same — and  so  could  all  the  rest  of  us. 
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Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
two  editorials. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  in  my  district  were  sorrowed  by 
the  passing  of  Ernie  Davis,  a  great  ath- 
lete and  a  fine  himian  being.  We  were 
fortunate  indeed  to  have  had  him  at 
Syracuse  University  where  he  brought 
fame  and  honor  to  his  school  and  our 
city. 

It  seems  unfair  that  a  young  man  of 
such  great  ability  should  be  taken  so 
young,  but  he  left  a  monument  to  his 
memory:  the  good  clean  sportsmanship 
he  practiced  and  the  achievements  he 
accomplished  despite  obstacles.  All 
young  people  struggling  along  In  life  can 
look  to  his  example  for  Inspiration. 

The  newspapers  In  Syracuse,  the  Post 
Standard  and  the  Herald-Journal  have 
expressed  very  well  the  profound  loss  we 
have  all  suffered.  Therefore,  I  am  Insert- 
ing their  editorials  here  to  show  our 
local  feeling  of  great  sadness,  along  with 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington,  DC, 


Evening  Star  which  is  representative  of 
the  nationwide  expression  of  admiration 
and  respect  for  Ernie  Davis. 

[From   the   Syracuae    (N.Y.)    Poet-Standard. 
May  19.  1963) 
Death    of    a    Champion — Eluvix    Davis- 
Exam  plx  or  TH»  Best 
Ernie  Davlfi  wa«  a  great  competitor.     And 
be  was  a  great  human  being. 

He  brought  glory  to  hlmfielf .  to  his  race,  to 
hlB  university,  to  Mb  coaches,  and  to  foot- 
ball. 

He  played  to  win.  and  he  played  clean 
Stricken  last  summer  with  acute  leukemia, 
Ernie  took  his  death  sentence  like  a  man! 
His  friends  hoped  that  he  had  overcome  the 
odds  last  fall  when  the  doctors  reported 
there  had  been  a  remission  of  the  blood  can- 
cer, and  there  was  a  nationwide  debate  as  to 
whether  he  should  have  been  allowed  to  play 
football  for  the  Cleveland  Browns. 

Fortunat^y.  Ernie  was  not  permitted  to 
play,  but  he  had  hopea  for  months  that  he 
might  have  achieved  another  personal  vic- 
tory. 

It  was  not  to  be.  Neither  medical  science 
nor  the  courageous  determination  of  a  cham- 
pion could  conquer  the  disease. 

Winner  of  AU-Amerlca  honors  and  of  the 
Helsman  Trophy  as  the  oustandlng  college 
football  player  of  1961  In  his  senior  year  at 
Syracvise  University,  ^raXe  Davis  had  fol- 
lowed in  the  footstepa  of  the  tremendous 
Jim  Brown  to  reach  even  greater  heights. 

Bmle  was  much  more  than  a  perfect 
physical  specimen  and  a  champion.  He  be- 
came the  Idol  and  the  example  for  thousands 
of  American  young.sters  across  the  land. 

In  his  modesty,  he  enjoyed  nothing  more 
than  appearing  before  a  gathertng  of  young 
scholastic  athletes  to  stress  the  importance 
of  clean  llMng  and  of  sportsmanship  In 
competition. 

Everywhere  he  went,  as  he  was  acclaimed 
for  his  gridiron   prowess  after  winning  the 
Helsman  Trophy,  Ernie  was  a  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  In  intercollegiate  sport. 
Ernie   enjoyed   many  proud   Saturdays   In 
Archbold  Stadium  while  wearing  an  orange 
football    Jersey,    but   probably    his   proudest 
day  in   the  stadium  came  on  June  2.   1962 
when  he  offldatod  as  one  of  the   two  mar- 
shals  for   the   graduating   class. 

Wearing  the  uniform  of  an  officer  in  the 
U.S.  Army,  Ernie  Davis  was  the  focus  of 
thousands  of  eyes  as  he  performed  the  duties 
of  marshal,  conducting  the  various  groupe 
of  graduates  to  their  proper  places  on  the 
football  neld  and  escorting  the  recipients  of 
graduate   degrees  to  the  platform. 

And  later,  as  Chancellor  Tolley  was  con- 
ferring an  honorary  degree  on  US  Judge 
Henry  P  Friendly,  of  Elmlra.  he  intemiptftd 
♦X-    reading    of    the    citation    to    comment 
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"It  win  be  a  long  time  before  we  see  a  boy 
like  Ernie  Davis  again,  as  an  athlete  at  as 
a  man." 


[Prom  the  Syracuse    (N.T.)    Herald -Journal, 

May  20,  1983] 
EaKix  Davis:  A  Bbxev  bxjt  BairiXANT  Life 
The  life  of  Ernie  Davis  was  not  long,  but 
the  23  years  were  packed  with  more  success 
and  brUllance  than  most  men  know  in  the 
normal  span  of  existence.  When  he  died  last 
Saturday  he  was  a  national  sports  figure,  al- 
ready a  legend. 

Besides  the  tangible  football  honors— the 
Helsman  Trophy,  player-of- the- year  title,  the 
•80,000  professional  contract— Ernie  won  the 
special  persona]  respect  reserved  for  those 
whose  virtues  extend  beyond  the  ability  to 
play  a  game  better  than  anyone  else.  SjTa- 
cuse  University  Chancellor  William  Tolley 
said  it  this  way:  "Ernie  was  as  fine  a  man 
as  he  was  an  athlete — whether  In  the  class- 
room, the  dormitory,  or  on  the  playing  field 
He  exemplified  the  highest  standards  of  In- 
dustry, integrity.  responslbiUty,  and  fidelity 
to  duty." 

There  Is  a  kind  of  champion  whose  ex- 
cellence is  an  inspiration  rather  than  only 
an  object  of  cheers  and  admiration.  Ernie 
was  that  kind. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star 

May  21.   1963] 

Pride  or  Syracxjsk 

The  game  of  life  was  a  short  one  for  Ernie 

Davis.     He  had  only  23  years  to  do  what  he 

wanted  to  do.  and  that  was  not  long  enough. 
The  sports  world  wlU  never  know  whether  he 
could  have  eclipsed  the  pro  football  rroorda 
of  his  friend  and  Idol,  Jim  Brown,  as  he  al- 
ready had  done  at  Syracuse  University.  But 
anyone  with  his  cotirage.  skill,  and  deter- 
minaUon  certainly  deserved  a  chance  to  try. 
As  a  student  and  Helsman  Trophy  winner  at 
Syracuse,  he  made  a  lasting  contribution 
As  one  who  faced  his  last  Illness  bravely,  he 
won  admiraUon.  His  name  wUl  continue  to 
live,  through  the  Ernie  Davis  Foundation  in 
the  worthy  catise  of  leukemia  research 


A  BILL  TO  EXTEND  PROTECTION  BY 
THE  FEDERAL  MEAT  INSPECTION 
ACT,  PERMITTING  COOPERATION 
WITH  STATE  MEAT  INSPECTION 
SERVICES 


the 


'A  town  made  famous  by  a 
who     Is     graduating     this 


about  Elmlra: 
marshal      here 

morning." 

The  commencement  crowd  understood  the 
reference  and  applauded,  and  we  daresay  no 
football  cheers  ever  sounded  sweeter  to 
Ernie  Davis. 

Finally,  he  was  one  of  nine  class  leaders 
called  to  the  platform  to  receive  their  di- 
plomas personally  and  to  be  congratulated 
by  the  chancellor.  It  was  a  fitting  conclu- 
sion to  a  remarkable  career  In  Archbold 
Stadium. 

As  word  of  his  death  spread  across  Syra- 
cuse yesterday  morning,  it  was  almost  as  If 
a  pall  had  fallen  over  the  city. 

Everyone  had  a  word  of  shock  and  sorrow 
over  the   unexpected   news. 

On  the  naUonal  press  association  wlrea 
the  Ernie  Davis  story  topped  the  news  of 
the  day  as  thousands  of  words  alwut  him 
were  sent  Into  every  newspaper  office  and 
radio  and   television  station. 

We  can  only  echo  the  words  of  Arthur  B 
Modell.  president  of  the  Cleveland  Browns: 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker  In 
1961  I  introduced  a  bUl  extending  pro- 
tection by  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Act  and  permitting  cooperation  with 
State  meat  inspection  services. 

Although  the  bill  was  not  passed  by 
the  House  at  that  time.  It  did  stir  up 
considerable  interest  in  the  meatpacking 
industry  and  among  consumer  groups 
It  also  resulted  in  several  of  the  State* 
legislatures  becoming  interested  in  the 
subject  matter  and  at  least  on**  legisla- 
ture passed  the  kind  of  a  State  act  that 
would  protect  consumers  from  diseased 
meat,  permit  State  inspectors  being  dep- 
utized, and  the  processors  for  whom  they 
work  being  permitted  to  use  a  Federal 
inspection  stamp. 

I  reintroduced  the  bill  early  this  year 
Recent    outbreaks    of    trichinosis    and 


examples  of  diseased  meat  being  sold 
to  unsuspecting  customers  who  assumed 
they  were  buj-ing  meat  that  would  be 
safe  to  eat  has  again  increased  the  inter- 
est to  some  extent  It  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary, but  I  am  afraid  it  is  true  that 
too  many  people  live  with  danger  with- 
out protest  until  unnecessary  suffering 
and  misery  has  afflicted  their  neighbors, 
friends,  or  themselves. 

If    enough    American    citizens    knew 
tliat  meat  from  large  uninspected  plants 
is  being  sold  that  is  from  cancer-eyed 
cows,  lump -jawed  steers,  and  diseased 
pigs,  more  of  them  would  refrain  from 
buying  meat  that  does  not  carry  a  Fed- 
eral   inspection    seal    and    would    press 
harder  for  this  needed  legislation  to  give 
protection  against  the  harmful   results 
that  can  flow  from  the  consumption  of 
the  20  percent  of  our  meat  that  comes 
from     nonfederally     Inspected     plants. 
Only  5  States  have  adequate  State  in- 
spection laws  to  protect  against  .his  sit- 
uation and  enough  uninspected  meat  for 
approximately     30     million     people     is 
slaughtered    in    large    slaughterhouses 
each  day. 

In  addition  to  consumer  groups,  among 
those  who  have  shown  interest  in  this 
matter  and  made  reports  to  the  group 
they  represent  is  the  United  Packing- 
house Workers  Association.  A  copy  of 
their  report  to  the  membership  is  set 
forth  in  the  May  1963  issue  of  their  paper. 
Others  who  are  Interested  In  this  might 
also  like  to  see  a  copy  of  the  report  and 
I  am  having  It  reprinted  in  the  Record 
so  that  readers  of  the  Recoho  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  it. 
It  is  as  follows: 

Clean  Mbat  Msasttke  Ptrr  to  Congress 
Washington.— A  bUl  to  extend  Federal 
standards  to  cover  all  meatpackers  and  meat 
processors  whether  or  not  their  product  is 
sold  across  State  lines  will  soon  be  called  up 
for  consideration  before  a  House  agriculture 
subcommittee. 

The  bill.  H.R.  1015.  Is  by  Representative 
Nbal  Smtth,  Democrat,  of  Iowa.  Its  prin- 
ciples were  given  endorsement  last  year  by 
President  Kennedy  In  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  constimer  protection  legislation. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
administers  the  present  Meat  Inspection  Act 
(passed  In  1906)  considers  such  legislation 
both  practical  and  desirable. 

Approximately  80  percent  of  all  livestock 
slaughtered  commercially  is  now  inspected 
by  agents  of  the  Agriculture  Department's 
Meat  Inspection  Division.  Over  2.600  me- 
dium-sized slaughterers  and  many  thousands 
of  meat  processors  are  beyond  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  law,  however;  meat  processors 
purchase  raw  materials  from  slaughterers 
for  fabrication  into  a  variety  of  products 
ranging  from  sausage  to  froeen  dinners. 

MADE  PERSONAL  OBSERVATIONS 

Ckjngressman  Smith  said  he  decided  to 
work  for  extension  of  Federal  Inspection 
standards  because  of  his  own  experience. 

"I've  attended  these  sales  rings  out  in  the 
coiintry  and  I've  seen  some  pretty  sick  look- 
ing animalls  picked  up  by  local  slaughterers." 
he  said. 

"I  think  that's  not  only  bad  for  the  public 
but  it  makes  for  unfair  competition  They 
can  xindersell  packers  that  have  to  meet  Fed- 
eral standards,"  he  observed. 

ASSIGNED  TO  coMicrrm 
Representative  Smtth  said  his  bill  has  been 
assigned    to    a   subcommittee   of   the   House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  chaired  by  Repre- 
sentative W.  R.  PoAGE,  Democrat,  of  Texas 
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He  said  he  would  welcome  letters  .'rom  the 
public  expressing  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
H.R.  1016. 

The  Smith  bill  would  extend  Federal  Juris- 
diction to  all  slaughterers  whose  ▼olume  Is 
not  less  than  50.000  pounds  per  week,  and  to 
processors  with  weekly  output  of  20.000 
pounds  or  more. 

It  Is  estimated  tliat  these  standards  would 
extend  Inspection  to  about  95  percent  of  the 
commercial  slaughtering  in  the  country,  and 
to  between  80  and  »0  percent  of  the  process- 
ing. 

COST    IS    SMALL 

The  cost  of  administering  the  additional 
load  would  be  about  110  mllUon  a  year,  the 
Department  of  Agrlculttire  has  estimated. 

Under  the  Smith  bill  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  be  authorized  to  utilize  State 
inspection  departments  where  they  exist  and 
where  they  have  adequately  trained  inspec- 
tion staffs. 

Federal  standards  would  be  observed  by 
the  State  Inspectors  Ln  the  course  of  their 
work,  however. 

No  State  employee  would  be  certified  to 
Inspect  under  the  Federal  program  If  his 
compensauon  came  from  Arms  which  he 
Inspects. 

SmavxT    Covi»a    49    Statis — VmrXD    Statxs 

Finds  Filth.  Disiask-Contaminatid  Mkat 

IN  NoN-U  S.-Inspkctto  Plants 

Agents  of  the  US  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  found  meat  from  sick  anlnala 
being  prepared  for  human  consumption  In 
slaughtering  and  other  processing  establish- 
ments exempted  from  Federal  meat  Inspec- 
tion under  present  leglslaUon. 

Tills,  and  equally  startling  Information. 
iB  contained  In  congressional  testimony  pre- 
sented by  the  Department  and  based  upon  a 
survey  previously  ordered  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

The  report  was  made  public  by  Representa- 
tive Jamix  WHmxN.  Democrat,  of  Mississippi, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

nNDS   SOME   PLANTS  GOOD 

Some  nonfederally  Inspected  plants  were 
found  to  be  In  good  sanitary  condition  and 
operating  safely  for  the  health  of  the  public, 
but.  according  to  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's Dr  M.  R.  Clarkson  who  presented  the 
testimony.  In  the  course  of  a  49-Stat«  survey 
his  observers  found  contamination,  unsafe 
chemical  additives  being  used,  false  labels, 
use  of  improper  cleaning  techniques,  and 
failure  to  detect  or  control  dangerous  para- 
sites such  as  trichinosis. 

Every  State  except  Alaska  was  surveyed  by 
the  Agriculture  Research  Service,  an  admin- 
istrative branch  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. It  checked  on  establishments  which 
are  exempt  from  Federal  Inspection  under 
present  law  because  they  confine  their  busi- 
ness within  State  lines. 

Dr  Clarkson  testified  that  his  observers 
also  discovered  bad  practices  In  States  which 
have  Inspection  laws  of  their  own  Thou- 
sands of  concerns  are  now  operating  under 
varying  degrees  of  State  Inspection.  Nine- 
teen States  don't  bother  with  inspection  of 
any  kind. 

Congress  has  under  consideration  legisla- 
tion which  would  require  practically  all  meat 
processors  In  the  country  to  come  up  to 
Federal  health  standards. 

Even  at  federally  Inspected  plants,  where 
relatively  good  sanitary  controls  are  main- 
tained. It  was  necessary  to  condemn  over 
22  million  poimds  of  meat  on  relnspectlon 
last  year,  because  of  deterioration  which  oc- 
curred after  the  product  had  passed  inspec- 
tion at  the  time  of  slaughter. 

Dr  Clarkson  Indicated  that  the  point  of 
greatest  need  for  strengthened  food  Inspec- 
tion \M  In  the  m«at-proce«lng  end  of  the 
business,  where  many  hundreds  of  operators 
have  set  up  shop  in  r«c«nt  ye«rs. 


Dr.  Clarkson  said.  "Processing  Is  the  area 
of  greatest  potential  for  adulteration,  con- 
tamination and  use  of  meat  that  has  become 
unsound  through  Improper  handling.  Once 
processing  is  completed,  certain  tyi>es  of 
adulteration  and  deterioration  are  almost  Im- 
possible to  detect. 

"This  Is  also  the  area  In  which  Industry 
faces  Us  greatest  pressures  of  competition." 
he  testified  "Shortcuts  In  procedures  tend 
to  accentuate  the  potentials  In  meat  and 
meat  food  products  for  the  use  of  practices 
and  the  existence  of  conditions  that  may  not 
be  wholly  acceptable  from  the  standpoint  of 
sanitation,  wholesomeness  and  safety  that 
the  public  has  a  right  to  expect."  he  said 

Dr.  Clarkson  noted  that  the  danger  of 
trichinosis  In  Improperly  cooked  pork  prod- 
ucts has  been  Intenslfled  by  the  appearance 
of  many  new  producers  of  froBen  dinners 
and  ready-to-eat  hams  and  sausage  that  are 
served  In  the  home  following  short  periods 
of  cooking  at  relatively  low  temperatures. 

Continuing  his  testimony.  Dr  Clarkson 
warned  of  the  uncontrolled  use  of  chemical 
additives  which  can  mask  the  presence  of 
spoilage. 

Ordinarily,  spoilage  becomes  evident  to  the 
housewife  because  of  discoloration,  odors  or 
other  evidence,  but  processed  meats  when 
treated  with  certain  chemicals  "may  appear 
to  have  normal  color,  normal  odor  and 
flavor — yet  these  products  with  preservatives 
but  without  evidence  of  spoilage,  may  contain 
toxins  or  disease-producing  organisms."  Dr. 
Clarkson  said. 

"Meat  color  can  be  Improved  by  the  use 
ot  dyes  or  the  addition  of  chemicals  such 
as  sodium  sulfite.  Other  chemicals,  such  as 
benzoate  compounds,  would  serve  to  act  as 
preservatives.  These  and  other  harmful 
practices  deceive  the  consumer  by  making 
the  product  appear  better  than  It  really  Is. 
"The  use  of  harmful  or  otherwise  unac- 
ceptable additives  can  be  successfully  pre- 
vented only  by  actions  of  trained  Inspectors 
having  at  their  disposal  competent  labora- 
tory facilities,  such  as  those  provided  under 
the  Federal  system."  he  declared 

On  the  subject  of  adulterants  that  reduce 
nutritional  value  Dr.  Clarkson  observed  that 
Federal  Inspection  "prevents  the  substitution 
of  Inexpensive  materials  such  as  gums,  algi- 
nates and  cereals  to  cut  costs  of  production. 
"Water,  as  an  extender.  Is  the  one  we  have 
to  watch  most  carefully,"  Dr.  Clarkson  said. 
warns  against  use  or  antibtotic8 
Doping  meat  with  aureomycln  or  other 
antibiotics  as  a  substitution  for  sanitation 
Is  another  practice  opposed  by  Federal  meat 
Inspectors  Dr  Clarkson  warned  that  use 
of  antibiotics  In  food  "presents  the  possibility 
of  sensitizing  or  rendering  large  segments  of 
the  population  tolerant  to  them  so  that  their 
use  for  serious  purposes  would  be  nullified  '" 
Similarly,  certain  antibiotics  If  consumed  In 
meat  could  damage  the  useful  bacteria  nor- 
mally present  In  the   body,  he  pointed  out 

In  other  portions  of  his  testimony  Dr. 
Clarkson  noted  that  the  services  of  the  Fed- 
eral Meat  Inspection  Division  currently  cost 
the  country  only  13  cents  a  year  per  con- 
sumer If  all  Inspection  costs  were  charged 
against  the  107  million  animals  slaughtered 
under  Federal  Inspection  last  year,  the  cost 
would  average  22  5  cents  per  animal,  he  said. 
Congress  has  been  asked  to  Increase  the 
appropriation  to  provide  service  for  the  347 
establishments  whose  applications  for  Fed- 
eral Inspection  are  pending. 

Dtm^s  State  Inkfw-tion  Project  in 
Nrw  York 

ALaAjrr — New  York  State  residents  will 
continue  to  consume  hotdogs  loaded  with 
finely  chopped  pork  skin,  hamburger  "em- 
balmed" with  sulfite,  and  assorted  meat 
products  containing  such  US  Government 
forbidden  elements  as  hog  blood,  lungs,  de- 
tergents, antibiotics  and  excessive  amounts 
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of    water.      The    legislature    faUed    to    vn» 

funds     for     a     complete     State     InsoectiT* 

program.  ""Pecuon 

Dr.  WUllam  E.  Jennings,  head  of  meat «« 
spectlon  services  In  the  New  York  De~«" 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  markets  can»<i«:" 
situation  "a  disgrace."  "*« 

Dr  Jennings  said  dead  animals  are  sklnn-i 
out   and   made   Into  hamburgers  practlr«i, 
under    the    shadows    of    the    stale    w^J,^ 
building   In   Albany.  "P'*«' 

Sanitary  conditions  In  many  plants  vrr, 
described  as    "deplorable"  by  the  dlrecto/nt 
the  State  Inspection  service   who  must  cm 
his  payroll   In   half,   because  of  the  leeisi. 
ture's  action.  »»«•- 

The  legislature  appropriated  only  M75  nnn 
of  the  $1,700,000  necessary  to  finance  an  ad/ 
quate  meat  Inspection  project 

Accordingly,  the  program  will  be  restricted 
to  about  60  of  the  approximately  300 
slaughterhouses  operating  outside  of  other 
inspection  areas  in  the  SUte. 

There  are  738  slaughtering  and  processing 
establishments  In  the  SUte   In  addition  to 
115  plants  operating  under  Federal  Inspec 
tlon  and  another  346  under  New  York  at? 
Inspectors.  ° 

Dr.  Jennings  estimated  that  90  percent  of 
the  uninspected  processed  meat  sold  In  the 
State  Is  deceptively  labeled. 

He  said  his  Inspectors  found  sulfite  In  26 
out  of  30  samples  of  hamburger  Uken  at 
random  In  a  single  week. 

Sulfite  Is  used  to  give  old  meat  a  deceptive- 
ly bright  pink  color.  Although  It  looks  fresh 
such  meat  can  be  on  the  point  of  spoilage' 
Use  of  sulfite  as  an  additive  Is  forbidden 
In  establishments  under  Federal  Inspection. 

Hog  blood,  banned  for  human  consump- 
tlon  by  the  Federal  Government.  Is  also  used 
In  New  York  State  establishments,  accord- 
Ing  to  Dr.  Jennings. 

He  said  processors  in  the  State  are  putUng 
more  than  allowable  amounts  of  water  in 
hams  and  up  to  20  percent  cereal  In  sausage. 

UPWA  Urges  Smtth  Bill  Support  To  Stop 
the  Use  of  Unsafe  Meats 
The  United  Packinghouse.  Food  &  Allied 
Workers  of  America.  AFL-CIO.  supports  legis- 
lation now  pending  In  the  Congress  which 
would  require  meat  processors  to  meet  Fed- 
eral standards  of  sanitation  and  public 
safety 

We  Join  with  the  Council  of  Public  Health 
&  Regulatory  Veterinary  Medicine  of  the 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Association  In 
Its  endorsement  of  H  R.  1016.  Introduced  by 
Representative  Neal  SMrm,  of  Iowa. 

Under  this  legislation  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  empowered  to  designate  SUte 
agencies  (where  they  meet  Federal  require- 
ment of  competence  and  efficiency)  to  co- 
operate In  meat  Industry  Inspection  under 
standitrds  regarded  as  essential  by  the  U.8. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

OUR  observations 

The  Nation's  packinghouse  workers  know 
from  personal  observation  that  the  rigorous 
and  continuous  inspection  of  meats  as  they 
are  processed  Into  sausage,  frozen  dinners, 
lunch  meat,  or  other  meat  products  Is  Just 
as  Important  to  the  public  health  as  Is  In- 
spection for  disease  at  the  time  the  animal 
Is  slaughtered. 

When  the  Meat  Inspection  Division  of  the 
US.  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that 
In  1  year  It  condemned  over  22  million 
pounds  of  meat  as  tainted,  rancid,  moldy, 
odorous,  unclean  or  contaminated,  our  mem- 
bers can  assure  the  American  public  that 
such  condemnation  Is  thoroughly  in  the 
public  Interest 

By  their  own  observations  In  the  course  of 
their  work  the  memt>era  of  our  union  know 
how  unwholesome  meat  products  can  be- 
come If  not  preserved  and  produced  under 
the  highest  standards. 


We  also  know  how  tempting  It  Is  to  a  man- 
agement to  allow  dirty  products  to  proceed 
throtigh  the  processing  channels  rather  than 
to  Incur  the  financial  loss  of  Its  destruction. 

GRAVE    DAMCm    KBSTS 

The  members  of  this  union  have  good  rea- 
son to  warn  the  American  public  that  It 
{^es  a  grave  danger  In  the  rapidly  expand- 
ing volume  of  meat  slaughtered  and  proc- 
essed which  escapes  adequate  Inspection 
under  present  Federal  and  State  legislation. 
Inspection  by  State  or  municipal  author- 
ities In  the  nonfederally  In.spected  area  of 
the  meat  Industry  varies  In  ellectlvenpss  from 
State  to  State  and  from  one  community  to 
another.  Some  States  provide  no  lnEf>ectlon 
whatever.  Others  confine  Inspection  to  the 
slaughtering  operation  while  Ignoring  later 
decomposition  of  the  product.  Some  States 
fall  to  finance  their  inspection  service  suffl- 
clpntly  to  assure  that  It  can  perform  Its  duty. 
PUBLIC  safktt  is  paramount 
We  point  out  to  those  who  would  permit 
the  States  to  be  lax  In  their  supervision  of 
meats  prepared  for  local  consumption  on  the 
traditional  grounds  of  States'  rights,  that 
the  American  public  Is  engaged  In  Interstate 
travel. 

A  traveling  citizen  of  any  State  in  the 
Union  Is  surely  entitled  to  the  assurance  that 
when  he  pulls  up  at  a  roadside  restaurant 
the  hamburgers  which  he  orders  for  his  fam- 
ily are  not  made  from  a  tubercular  cow,  nor 
was  the  meat  ground  up  by  a  local  processor 
using  equipment  contaminated  because  of 
Improper  cleaning. 

Moreover,  such  a  traveler  ought  to  be  as- 
sured by  public  authority  that  his  hamburg- 
er Is  not  loaded  with  adulterants  and  toxln- 
masklng  chemicals  which  make  It  Impossible 
for  him  to  detect  spoiled  meat  by  the  ordi- 
nary te.-^ts  of  taste  and  .smell. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  the  public,  once 
made  aware  that  the  assumption  that  the 
Nation's  meat  supply  Is  fully  guarded  by  the 
highly  respected  Federal  meat  inspection 
service  Is  unfounded,  will  insist  that  Con- 
gress move  promptly  to  fill  this  gap  in  the 
essential  protection  of  the  health  Interests 
of  the  people. 

We  presume  that  the  Congress,  which  so 
recently  adopted  legislation  to  the  effect  that 
livestock  must  be  slaughtered  In  a  humane 
fashion,  will  move  with  expedition  to  assure 
the  sanitary  preparation  of  healthful  meat 
products  for  all  the  American  people. 


Montana    Axrs    Budget;    Won't    Check 

Product 
Helena.  Mont.— The  Montana  Legislature 
refused  to  expand  Its  State  meat  inspection 
to    Include    suiiervlsion    of    processing    and 
labeling      In      State-Inspected      slaughtering 
plants. 
The  appropriation  for  ante-  and  post-mor- 
,     tem  inspection  was  Increased  to  $129,500  for 
.     the  next  2  fiscal  years. 
-^         The  livestock   sanitary  board  was  refused 
Its    requested    $75,000    for    the    blennium    to 
support  product  Inspection. 


MiCHTOAN  Bill  Dies  in  CoMMmrE 
Lansing.  Mich.— A  bill  providing  for  man- 
datory meat  Inspection  in  Michigan  was  al- 
lowed to  die  in  conunlttee  by  the  State  legis- 
lature although  endorsed  by  the  Michigan 
State  Meat  Packers  Association. 

Michigan  law  does  not  even  require  the 
licensing  of  slaut^hterlng  plants  within  the 
State. 

Approval  Stamp  in  Minnesota 
St.  Paul. — Under  a  recently  passed  law  a 
"Minnesota  Approved"  label  may  be  placed 
on  meat  products  from  establishments  which 
have  been  licensed  by  the  State  for  In- 
spection purposes. 

Hearlners  are  to  be  held  In  June  on  pro- 
posed regulations. 


Finds  Wnn  Vajeiations  xk  Btatm  XMsfbctkjn 
Laws 

Washimgtox. — An  ezamlnatton  of  Estate 
meat  inspection  laws  made  by  the  Agrlcol- 
ture  Department  reports: 

Kxamlnatlcm  of  live  animals  for  obvloxis 

disease,  17  States. 

Examination  of  all  carcasses  and  viscera, 
18  States. 

Relnspectlon  of  meat  for  possible  deterio- 
ration. 6  States. 

Mark  of  Inspection  on  products,  27  States. 

Examination  of  meat  during  processing. 
16  States. 


MEXICAN   FARM   LABOR  IMPORTA- 
TION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcHD 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  this  next  week  the 
House  will  be  asked  to  extend,  for  an- 
other 2  years,  Public  Law  78,  the  Mexi- 
can farm  labor  importation  program. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  program  which 
feeds  on  poverty  in  Mexico  while  it  in- 
creases the  destitution  and  unemploy- 
ment of  American  farmwortcers.  It  is 
subsidy  for  less  than  1  percent  of  Amer- 
ican growers,  while  at  the  same  time  It 
works  to  the  disadvantage  of  thousands 
of  small  farmers.  It  is  a  program  sup- 
ported by  those  who  espouse  the  free  en- 
terprise system,  yet  it  is  a  complete 
denial  of  that  system  by  making  inopera- 
tive the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  mass  importation  of  Braceros — 
227.000  in  1962— is  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons why  American  farmworkers  are  the 
poorest  labor  group  in  the  United  States 
today — a  group  with  an  unemployment 
rate  of  7.3  percent;  a  group  which  in 
1961  was  able  to  work  on  the  average 
only  134  days  in  agriculture  for  the  pit- 
tance Income  of  $881. 

The  very  form  of  the  importation, 
moreover,  makes  a  mockery  of  the  ad- 
verse effect  prohibition  of  Public  Law  78. 
Growers  offer  work  at  a  set  wage — a 
wage  which  in  some  Bracero-using  areas 
is  as  low  as  60  cents  an  hour.  If  this 
is  not  adequate  to  attract  a  sufBcient 
number  of  American  workers,  they  need 
not  raise  the  wage  as  would  be  the  case 
in  any  other  industry.  They  merely 
ask  the  Federal  Government  to  recruit 
Mexican  farmworkers,  and  with  the 
poverty  existing  in  northern  Mexico,  this 
becomes  possible.  It  is  obvious,  that 
such  a  condition  makes  it  impossible  for 
the  free  enteiprise  system  to  operate; 
to  allow  wages  to  be  set  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  It  is  obvious, 
furthermore,  that  no  matter  what  re- 
forms are  put  into  effect,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  Public  Law  78,  with  its  inex- 
haustible supply  of  cheap,  docile  labor  is 
bound  to  have  a  depressing  effect  on 
wages  and  job  opportunities  for  U.S. 
farmworkers. 

We  should  be  very  cle&r  in  our  minds 
that  this  is  not  a  prggram  designed  to 
benefit  American  farmers  as  a  whole. 
Rather  it  is  a  subsidy  for  less  than  1 


percent,  and  in  almost  every  case,  these 
are  large  corix)ration-t3T>e  farms. 

According  to  the  most  recent  a^cul- 
ture  census.  88.4  percent  of  this  Nation's 
farms  use  no  or  very  little  hired  labor. 
These  are  hardly  the  r>eople  benefiting 
from  the  importation  of  227,000  Mexi- 
can nationals. 

The  charge  is  made,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
growers  need  Public  Law  78;  that  Ameri- 
can farmworkers  will  not  do  stoop  labor. 
This  simply  is  not  true.  Let  me  remind 
our  colleagues  that  coal  mining  is  stoop 
labor,  and  nobody  is  suggesting  that  we 
import  foreign  laborers  to  do  this  work. 

American  farmworkers  are  available, 
but  wages  must  be  raised  to  a  minimum- 
ly  decent  wage,  and  recruiting  programs, 
not  unlike  that  involved  in  Public  Law 
78,  must  be  inaugurated.  Legislation 
to  accomplish  both  these  goals  is  now 
before  the  Congress,  and  I  submit  that 
economically  and  morally  this  is  what 
we  should  be  supporting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  our  colleagues  to 
study  the  minority  views  presented  in 
House  Report  274;  I  urge  them  to  be 
present  when  HJl.  5497  is  debated  next 
week;  and  I  urge  them  to  join  us  in  our 
efforts  to  terminate  a  law  which  is  im- 
necessary  and  harmful  to  most  Ameri- 
can farmers,  to  American  farmworkers, 
and  to  the  American  conscience. 


ATTACKS  ON  PATRIOTIC  GROUPS 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  several  days  several  Members 
of  both  bodies  have  attacked  various 
members  of  certain  patriotic  groups  who, 
in  their  opinions,  had  overstepped  the 
boimds  of  proper  enthusiasm  in  their 
Americanism  or  the  bounds  of  fair  play 
in  exr>osing  those  who  seek  to  water  down 
the  Constitution  or  appease  the  enemies 
of  America. 

Undoubtedly  abuses  of  propriety  have 
occurred,  as  will  happen  in  every  orga- 
nization or  endeavor,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
the  purpose  of  these  remarks  is  to  in- 
quire if  this  Is  sufiBclent  cause  for  us  to 
ignore  or  downgrade  the  expressed  con- 
cerns of  millions  of  dedicated  Americans 
over  our  Nation's  course  in  the  perilous 
waters  of  today's  troubled  seas,  both 
domestic  and  foreign. 

It  is,  of  course,  elementary  to  state 
that  we  do  not  wish  to  discourage  patri- 
otic groups.  And  these  groups  need  not 
the  slightest  defense  by  me.  Their 
record  will  stand  for  itself.  But  I  can- 
not allow  the  attack  upon  them  to  go 
unnoticed  and  unanswered. 

Although  I  am  not  affiliated  with  any 
of  the  groups  castigated  by  these  Mem- 
bers. I  am  personally  familiar  with  .some 
people  who  are  and  I  say  without  hesi- 
tation that  they  are  among  our  most 
dedicated,  responsible,  and  patriotic 
citizens.  Also,  I  have  read  many  of  the 
pubhcations  of  these  organizations  and 
have  found  them  to  be  informative, 
forthright,  and  helpfuL 
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Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  never  suggest  to         Oddly  enough.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  their  loads  in  the  same  manner  as  thoitth 

the  people  that  only  the  Congress  or  the     were  so  critical  of  the  ACA  and  some  of  it  were  generated  by  their  own  plan^ 

execuUve  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern-     Its  principal  supporters  were  strangely  But  if  the  contracts  could  be  cancelled 

silent  in  reference  to  the  ADA  and  other  by  the  Government  because  of  a  breaS 

pressure  groups,  many  of  whose  officers  of  the  nondiscrimination  provisions  by 

have  been  directly  linked  with  Commu-  the    Washington   Public    Power   Suppw 

nist-front  organizations  by  a  committee  System,  over  whose  activities  the  par. 

of  this  Congress.  ticipants  have  no  control,  the  particli 

Personally  I  had  rather  be  associated  pants  could  not  rely  on  the  power  as  Qnn 

with  those  who  have  been  criticized  for  power.     They  would  have  to  have  other 

being  overly  loyal  to  America  than  those  sources  of  generation  in  reserve  to  meet 
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ment  may  properly  engage  in  anti-Com 
munlst  activities  and  education.  Let  us 
never  become  so  vehement  or  critical  of 
others  that  we.  by  our  own  actions,  en- 
gage in  the  same  activity  for  which  we 
condemn  them. 

It  ill  behooves  us  as  elected  leaders  to 
discourage  patriotic  efforts  by  our  peo- 
ple unless  we  are  willing,  which  I  shall 
never  be,  to  suggest  that  Americans 
should  not  love  their  country  or  devote 
their  efforts  toward  exposing  those  who 
are  attempting  to  destroy  our  way  of 
life. 

P^ankly,  I  welcome  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple are  concerned  today  because  I  share 
their  concern  in  many  areas.  Irrespon- 
sible fiscal  policy,  a  skyrocketing  national 
debt  that  tends  to  go  only  one  way.  is 
but  one  example.  And  neither  political 
party  has  a  monopoly  on  this. 

The  United  Nations  is  another  sub- 
ject warranting  our  concern.  Heralded 
as  a  hope  for  lasting  peace,  we  have  seen 
it  grow,  not  in  prestige,  but  oi^y  in 
membership.  All  too  eagerly,  the  wel- 
come mat  into  the  society  of  nations  is 
laid  out  to  groups  just  weeks  away,  if  at 
all,  from  cannibalism  and  savagery. 
Nations  totally  and  obviously  unpre- 
pared even  for  self-rule  are  invited  to 
participate  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  this 
entire  planet.  To  suggest  that  this  Is 
unwise,  is  met  by  tirades  of  scorn  and 
vituperation  by  the  liberal  press  and 
officials  in  high  echelons  of  our  own 
Government. 

Charity  and  compassion  for  the  emerg- 
ing nations  are  certainly  in  order.  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  to  entrust  our  destiny  to 
nations  unable  to  form  a  definite  or 
knowledgeable  conception  of  their  own 
destinies  is  absurd. 

Communism  is  still  the  greatest  threat 
we  face,  both  within  and  without.  We 
are  in  competition  with  that  interna- 
tional menace  In  every  phase  of  human 
activity — space,  production  on  the  home- 
front,  military  power,  and  the  battle  for 
men's  minds.  Some  of  us  concern  our- 
selves with  this  menace  more  than 
others.  Some  of  us  become  more  alarmed 
than  others  over  other  national  problems. 
Individuality  is  something  that  our  sys- 
tem of  government  not  only  permits  but 
encourages.  Certainly  we  would  not  sug- 
gest the  policy  of  conformity  so  espoused 
by  the  Communists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  I  am  making 
Is  that  we  should  never  stand  In  judg- 
ment upon  the  motivations  of  our  fellow 
man.  While  we  hear  condemned  as  su- 
perpatriots  many  God-fearing,  loyal. 
concerned  Americans.  I  am  grateful  for 
their  activity,  because  too  many  of  us 
take  for  granted  the  privileges  that  they 
are  concerned  about  losing.  Par  better 
for  us  all  that  these  citizens  be  overly 
patriotic  than  unpatriotic  or  too  little 
patriotic. 

To  those  who  continue  to  sit  In  judg- 
ment from  their  ivory  towers.  I  can  only 
express  my  hope  that  someday  they  may 
be  aroused  to  the  serious,  clear,  and 
present  dangers  lurking  In  the  shadows. 
By  condemning  those  who  fear  these 
evils,  they  do  a  disservice  to  themselves 
and  their  fellow  countrymen. 


whose  loyalty  has  been  questioned. 


ATTEMPT  TO  SABOTAGE  SALE  OF 
HANFORD  BONDS  FAIL 

Mr.  HOLTFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLTFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
charges  have  recently  been  made  that 
the  contract  between  Washington  Pub- 
be  Power  Supply  System,  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  and  more  than  70 
publicly  and  privately  owmed  utilities  for 
the  purchase  of  electric  energy  generated 
by  steam  from  the  Hanford  reactor,  and 
the  exchange  of  that  energy  for  firm 
energy  from  Bonneville,  are  Illegal.  The 
contracts  were  alleged  to  be  In  violation 
of  the  civil  rights  requirements  of  this 
administration.  These  charges  are  spe- 
cious and  require  an  answer. 

As  a  part  of  his  civil  rights  program. 
President  Kennedy  Issued  Executive 
Order  10925  on  March  8.  1961.  Subject 
to  an  exception  which  I  wUl  explain  In 
a  moment,  section  301  requires  Govern- 
ment contracting  agencies  to  Include  in 
every  Government  contract  certain 
designated  provisions,  the  major  one  l)e- 
Ing  a  covenant  that  the  contractor  will 
not  discriminate  against  any  employee 
or  applicant  for  employment  l)ecause  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 
The  remaining  provisions  implement 
that  covenant  with  detailed  require- 
ments. One  of  them  provides  remedies. 
including  cancellation  of  the  contract, 
for  a  violation  of  the  nondiscrimination 
provisions: 

6  In  the  event  of  the  contractor's  non- 
compliance with  the  nondiscrimination 
clauses  of  this  contract  or  with  any  of  the 
said  rule*,  regulations,  or  orders,  this  con- 
tract may  be  canceled  In  whole  or  in  part 
and  the  contractor  may  be  declared  Ineligible 
for  further  Government  contracts  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  authorized  In  Execu- 
tive Order  No  10925  of  March  8.  1961.  and 
such  i>ther  sanctions  may  be  Imposed  and 
remedies  invoked  as  provided  In  the  said 
Executive  order  or  by  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  of  the  President's  Commute*  on  Equal 
Emplojmient  Opportunity,  or  as  otherwise 
provided  by  law. 

The  possibility  of  a  cancellation  of  the 
contract  because  of  a  violation  of  the 
nondiscrimination  provisions  required  by 
the  ElxecuUve  order  posed  two  separate 
and  independent  problems  in  connection 
with  the  Hanford  contracts.  One  of  the 
big  advantages  of  the  contract  to  the 
participating  utilities  is  their  acquisition 
of  a  supply  of  firm  power  for  a  long  term. 
They  can  count  on  that  power  to  meet 


their  loads  if  the  contract  was  termi. 
nated.  That  would  make  the  purchase 
unattractive,  and  both  the  privately 
owned  and  publicly  owned  utilities  de- 
clined  to  participate  on  that  basis. 

The  second  problem  was  the  Impact  of 
the  cancellation  provision  upon  the  sale 
of  the  revenue  bonds.  In  the  amount  of 
more  than  $120  million  to  be  Issued  by 
the  supply  system  to  finance  the  project. 
The  bondholders'  security  depends,  la 
large  measure,  upon  the  contracts  above 
described,  and  the  possible  cancellation 
by  the  Government  because  of  the  sup. 
ply  system's  breach  of  the  nondiscrimi- 
nation provisions  would  subject  the 
bondholders  to  a  potential  loss  of  their 
security  which  they  would  be  powerleag 
to  prevent.  The  major  prospective  bid. 
ders  for  the  bonds  Indicated  that  the 
retention  of  the  cancellation  provision 
would  make  bidding  and  sale  of  the 
bonds  extremely  difficult,  if  not  Impos- 
sible.  Based  "pon  advice  from  bond 
counsel,  financial  consultants,  bonding 
houses  and  Independent  appraisal,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  cancellation  provision 
would  make  the  bonds  unmarketable  or 
result  In  a  substantial  Increase  In  the 
Interest  rate  and  thereby  jeopardize  the 
feasibility  of  the  project.  A  subsequent 
Independent  check  by  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Einployment  Op- 
portunity with  representatives  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  leading 
New  York  financial  institutions  Indicated 
there  was  a  possibility  that  the  retention 
of  the  cancellation  clause  might  seriously 
hamper  or  endanger  the  success  of  the 
project. 

In  these  circumstances  a  request  to 
eliminate  the  cancellation  provision  from 
the  contracts,  but  leaving  all  other 
remedies  Intact,  was  made  pursuant  to  a 
procedure  which  the  Executive  order  it- 
self provides.  Section  301  of  the  order 
does  not  require  that  the  nondiscrimina- 
tion provisions  be  Included  In  any  con- 
tract exempted  by  section  303.  The 
latter  provides  In  part: 

Sec  303  The  committee  may,  when  It 
deems  that  special  circumstances  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  so  require,  exempt  a  contract- 
ing agency  from  the  requirement  of  includlni 
the  provisions  of  section  301  of  this  order  in 
any  specific  contract,  subcontract,  or  pxir- 
chase  order. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  letter 
dated  January  2,  1963.  to  the  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Opportunity,  requested  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  requirement  that  the  can- 
cellation provision  be  Included  in  the 
contracts  and  suggested  that  this  be  ac- 
complished by  adding  the  following  to 
the  language  required  by  section  301  of 
the  order: 

8.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  pars- 
graph   6  hereof.  In  the  event  of  the  supply 


gystem's  noncompliance  with  the  nondiscrim- 
ination clauses  of  this  agreement  or  with  any 
of  the  said  rules,  regulations,  or  orders,  this 
agreement  will  not  be  canceled  In  whole  or 
In  part  so  long  as  such  cancellation  would 
impair  the  security  of  the  revenue  bonds 
Issued  by  the  supply  system.  The  contract- 
ing parties  agree  that  compliance  with  this 
section  Is  of  the  essence,  and  in  the  event  of 
a  violation  all  other  remedies.  Including  In- 
junctive relief  and  specific  performance,  shall 
remain  available  to  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  supplemented  that  re- 
quest  with    an    additional   letter   dated 
January  8,  1963.    A  similar  request  was 
made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission   by   a   letter   dated 
January  9,  1963,  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
posed contract  and  leases  between  the 
supply  system  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.    The  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Equal  Elmploy- 
ment  Opportunity,  by  a  letter  dated  Jan- 
uary 14,  1963,  advised  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  "that  special  circumstances 
In  the  national  interest  require  that  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  agreement 
with  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System,  a  partial  exemption  be  granted 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  AEC,  and  that  such  exemption  may 
properly  be  effected  through  the  addition, 
for    the    purpose    of    these    agreements 
only,  of  a  paragraph  (8)  to  the  standard 
clause  as  set  forth  In  the  second  para- 
graph of  this  letter;  approval  for  such 
modification  and  partial  exemption  being 
hereby  grranted." 

What  are  the  special  circumstances 
in  the  national  interest  which  support 
the  request  and  partial  exemption? 
They  include  the  following: 

First.  The  timing  of  the  project  Is  of 
great  Importance  and  cannot  be  de- 
layed. The  Pacific  Northwest  will  be 
short  of  firm  power  in  1965-66  under 
critical  water  conditions.  The  two  gen- 
erators of  the  project  are  scheduled  for 
completion  on  October  1  and  December 
1.  1965.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  reactor  will  be  operated  for  both  the 
production  of  plutoniimi  and  the  gener- 
ation of  power  for  a  period  of  7  years. 
Thereafter,  the  cost  of  operating  the 
project  only  for  the  generation  of  power 
will  increase  substantially.  Any  delay 
which  will  shorten  the  7-year  dual-pur- 
pose period  will  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  financial  feasibility  of  the  proj- 
ect. 

Second.  Continuous  use  of  the  reactor 
for  power  generation  will  assure  its  con- 
stant availability  for  rapid  conversion 
to  Plutonium  production  should  such 
production  be  necessary  for  defense  pur- 
poses. It  is  my  understanding  that 
many  Russian  reactors  are  dual-purpose 
and  are  capable  of  rapid  conversion  to 
Plutonium  production.  This  will  be  the 
only  dual-purpose  reactor  In  the  United 
States. 

Third.  The  completion  of  the  project 
will  result  in  steam  payments  to  AEC— 
pa>Tnents  which  may  amount  to  as  much 
as  $155  million  or  more.  These  will  help 
to  defray  the  cost  of  the  reactor  and 
Plutonium  production  to  the  taxpayers 
of  the  country. 

Fourth.  Two  presently  unused  prod- 
ucts, waste  steam  from  the  reactor  and 
unsalable    hydroelectric    secondary    en- 


ergy, will  be  combined  to  make  a  usable 
product — firm  electric  power. 

Fifth.  The  generatiiig  facilities  will 
have  a  capacity  of  approximately  860,000 
kilowatts.  It  will  be  the  largest  nuclear 
powerplant  in  the  world. 

The  removal  of  the  cancellation  pro- 
vision In  no  way  permits  discrimination 
to  occur.  The  problems  have  not  been 
solved  at  the  expense  of  employees.  The 
supply  system  will  remain  subject  to 
every  obligation  imposed  by  the  Execu- 
tive order.  With  the  single  exception  of 
the  cancellation  of  the  contract,  all 
sanctions  and  remedies  imposed  by  the 
order  or  by  law,  including  Injunctive  re- 
lief and  specific  performance,  are  avail- 
able. The  Government  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  enforce  vigorously  the  obligation 
against  discrimination. 

The  actual  construction  of  the  Han- 
ford power  facilities  will  be  undertaken 
by  contractors.  They  will  be  subject  to 
all  remedies  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
nondiscrimination  clause,  including  can- 
cellation. 

The  contractor  operating  the  power 
facilities  for  the  supply  system  will  also 
be  subject  to  the  full  enforcement  pro- 
visions. Including  cancellation. 

The  supply  system,  the  only  organiza- 
tion against  which  the  remedy  of  can- 
cellation would  not  be  available,  will  em- 
ploy less  than  50  people.  Even  these 
employees  are  protected  by  Washington 
State  laws  prohibiting  discriminatory 
practices.  Employees'  rights  against  dis- 
crimination have  In  no  way  been  jeop- 
ardized or  sacrificed. 

The  charge  that  the  order  permits 
only  an  exemption  and  not  a  modifica- 
tion is  hardly  worthy  of  comment.  A 
grant  of  authority  to  exempt  a  contract 
from  all  the  provisions  of  the  order  ob- 
viously Includes  authority  to  make  a  par- 
tial exemption.  That  was  what  was 
done  here.  The  effect  of  section  8  Is  to 
make  a  partial  exemption,  but  one  more 
protective  to  employees  than  the  com- 
plete deletion  of  the  phrase  "may  be  can- 
celled in  whole  or  in  part '  in  section  6 
of  the  order.  The  siddition  of  section  8 
to  the  standard  language  required  by  the 
order  was  sufficient  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  national  Interest  required 
but  at  the  same  time  retained  adequate 
protection  against  discriminatory  prac- 
tices. Would  the  author  of  these 
charges,  who  is  so  zealous  in  champion- 
ing the  civil  rights  program,  have  com- 
pletely eliminated  the  standard  nondis- 
crimination language  prescribed  by  the 
Executive  order,  leaving  no  protection 
for  employees,  when  it  was  not  necessary 
to  do  so? 

The  partial  exemption  In  the  new  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  contract  was  expressly  ap- 
proved In  accordance  with  the  exemption 
procedure  provided  in  the  Executive  or- 
der Itself.  The  legality  of  the  contracts 
Is  attested  by  the  opinions  of  attorneys 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  by  at- 
torneys for  each  of  them  more  than  70 
purchasers  of  the  power — including 
counsel  for  the  private  utilities,  five  of 
the  leading  law  firms  In  the  States  of 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Montana.  The 
bonds  also  were  approved  by  Independent 
bond   counsel — Wood,   King,   E>awson   & 


Logan,  of  New  York  City,  one  of  the 
country's  leading  law  firms  specializing 
in  bond  issues.  Pour  separate  groups  of 
bond  underwriters  submitted  bids — an 
action  hardly  consistent  with  an  Illegal 
issue  of  bonds.  The  bonds  were  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder. 

The  people  who  are  trying  to  imder- 
mine  this  project  also  clsdm  that  the 
nondiscrimination  clause,  in  the  form  re- 
quired by  the  Executive  order,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  prior  to  the  act 
authorizing  the  project  and  therefore  be- 
came part  of  the  legislative  history  of  the 
AEC  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1963.  As  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  handled  the  AEC  Authorization 
Act  and  as  floor  manager  for  the  bill,  I 
believe  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  pro- 
vide some  definitive  information  on  the 
legislative  history  of  this  project. 

The  Joint  committee  was  well  aware 
that  the  contracts  submitted  to  it  were 
only  in  draft  form  and  that  some  modi- 
fications might  occur  before  actual  sign- 
ing. However,  as  long  as  these  modi- 
fications did  not  materially  affect  the 
contract  terms,  the  executive  agencies 
were  able  to  make  such  modifications 
without  seeking  further  congressional 
authorization.  In  my  view,  as  a  person 
who  has  played  a  major  role  in  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  handling  the  bill, 
I  can  say  categorically  that  the  final 
clause  arrived  at  in  this  contract  Is  not  a 
material  departure  from  the  contract 
originally  submitted  to  the  committee, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  other  provisions 
in  the  contract,  general  law  and  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Goverimient  to  sue 
for  performance  will  give  adequate  pro- 
tection against  practices  involving  racial 
discrimination. 

There  is  no  question  concerning  the 
legality  of  the  bonds.  These  wild  and 
completely  false  charges,  made  the  day 
before  the  bids  on  the  bonds  were  to  be 
opened,  appear  to  have  been  uttered 
solely  in  the  vain  hope  of  blocking  a  sale 
of  the  bonds  to  an  underwriter  and  his 
resales  to  the  public. 

I  use  the  words  "vain  hope"  with  de- 
liberation; for  I  have  just  been  informed 
that  every  one  of  the  long-term  bonds, 
amounting  to  $62  million,  has  been  sold 
at  a  price  which  assures  a  satisfactory 
profit  for  the  underwriter.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  understand  that  on  Monday, 
the  sale  of  the  long-term  bonds  will  be 
formally  closed  in  New  York  City,  and 
that  the  Washington  Supply  System  will 
deliver  the  bonds  to  the  underwriter  and 
receive  the  full  proceeds  of  the  bond 
sales. 

In  toto,  $79,370,000  worth  of  bonds 
have  now  been  sold  at  a  price  which 
clearly  indicates  that  the  remaining 
short-term  bonds  will  be  sold  promptly 
and  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Speaker,  clear  heads  have  pre- 
vailed and  the  last-ditch  attempts  to 
block  this  project,  which  Is  In  the  public 
interest,  have  failed  miserably. 


THE   1964  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqiiest  of  the  senUeman  frooi 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  1.100,000  wheat  producers  voCed 
on  whether  they  prefer  a  certificate  pro- 
gram for  1M4  of  loans  at  $2  per  bushel 
with  production  Umited  to  the  amount 
that  can  be  sold  without  adding  to  sur- 
pluses, or  an  alternative  program  of  no 
limitation  on  acreage  for  those  who  do 
not  want  ruaranteed  loans  or  supports. 

Plfty-two  percent  voted  for  the  latter 
altematlTe.  which  Ls  in  many  respects 
like  the  feed  grains  program.  Like  the 
feed  grains  program,  it  is  voluntary; 
price  supports  are  limited  to  thoee  who 
comply  with  aHotments,  and  the  nonre- 
course loan  Is  at  the  same  comparable 
level — wheat  at  $1.30  will  provide  about 
the  same  nutrients  as  com  at  $1.25. 

While  the  10C4  wheat  program  does 
not  provide  payments  in  grain  for  acres 
idled  and  diverted,  it  permits  diverted 
acres  to  be  used  to  raise  grain.  No  one 
doubts  that  the  alternatives  presented 
had  been  made  very  clear.  In  fact,  there 
was  considerable  complaint  against  the 
Extension  Service  for  explaining  the  al- 
ternatives so  clearly. 

Fifteen  States  voted  by  a  majority  vote 
for  the  certificate  plan  which  was  de- 
feated. Most  of  these  States  were  in  the 
Midwest  and  most  of  thetn  produce  a 
higher  dollar  volume  of  commodities 
other  than  wheat. 

Wheat  producers  had  been  under  a 
mandatory  program  for  13  years  and 
constantly  propagandized  to  the  effect 
that  they  would  be  better  off  with  lower 
prices  and  no  limitations  on  production. 
I  think  the  results  of  the  election  indi- 
cate they  wanted  to  try  a  different  ap- 
proach for  1  year.  I  also  think  they 
were  thankful  for  an  opportimity  to 
make  a  choice. 

Opponents  of  the  balsmced  supply 
program  have  said  it  increases  the  cost 
of  bread.  This  will  give  a  chance  to 
see  what  happens  to  the  price  of  bread 
when  wheat  prices  are  reduced  dras- 
tically again. 

Although  President  Kennedy  and  Sec- 
retary Freeman  made  it  clear  that  they 
preferred  the  program  that  would  re- 
duce rather  than  increase  the  surplus 
we    are   holding    In    Government   stor- 
age. I  am  glad  to  see  the  very  responsible 
and    conciliatory    attitude    they    have 
taken    since     the    vote    was    counted. 
While    former    Secretary    Benson    pun- 
ished farmers  who  complied  with  corn 
allotments    which   he   did   not   like    by 
granting  siopports  to  noncompliers  and 
encouraging  higher  production  so  allot- 
ments would  be  further  reduced.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  and  Secretary  Freeman 
have  promised  to  do  everything  reason- 
ably possible  to  reduce  hardship  to  pro- 
ducers which  may  result  from  the  al- 
ternative chosen.     They  have  said  there 
will   be    no   dumping   of   Government- 
owned  wheat  and  that  they  will  not  push 
for    legislation    that    would    deny    pro- 
ducers the  opportiinity  to  try  the  choice 
they  made.     They  have  even  said  they 
would  approve  legislation  that  would  re- 
duce surplus  wheat  without  high  cost  to 
taxpayers  if  it  does  not  Interfere  with 


the  famers'  dedsion  against  a  manda- 
tory program. 

No  ivocram  meeting  such  a  univer- 
aaJly  desired  teat  has  been  devised  and  I 
4oubt  that  one  can  be.  but  the  concilia- 
tory, nonvindlcttve  and  constrxictlve  at- 
titude of  the  President  and  Secretary 
Freeman  and  tlie  desire  to  still  be  as 
helpful  as  possible  under  these  circum- 
stances without  violating  the  rules  the 
farmers  laid  down  is  certainly  worthy 
of  commendation. 


May  g^ 
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AID    TO    EDUCATION    WITHOUT 
FEDERAL    CONTROL 

Mr  DORN  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unazi- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objecUon. 
Mr.  IX)RN.  Mr  Speaker,  education 
must  move  forward  in  the  1960s  to  keep 
pace  with  the  age  of  astronautics.  Edu- 
cation must  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
hour:  spiritual,  moral,  scientiflc.  and 
economic. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  direct  the  district  directors  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  to  return  to  each  State 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  5  percent 
of  the  Federal  income  taxes  collected 
from  such  State  to  be  used  for  education. 
The  use  and  expenditure  of  this  money 
so  returned  to  the  State  for  education 
would  be  solely  at  the  discretion  of  the 
State  and  would  not  be  subject  to  any 
control,  review,  or  audit  by  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Spesiker.  this  is  a  good  bill.  It  Ls 
one  that  all  sections  of  our  country  can 
unite  upon  and  support  if  we  really  be- 
lieve in  the  future  of  our  country  and  the 
education  of  our  young  people.  This 
bill  would  permit  the  States  to  meet  the 
urgent  need  of  increased  teachers'  sala- 
ries, laboratories,  and  the  most  modem, 
up-to-date  school  facilities.  It  is  past 
time  that  we  recognized  the  great  contri- 
butions being  made  in  the  cold  war  by 
our  devoted  and  dedicated  teachers.  If 
America  is  to  survive,  our  teachers  and 
students  need  to  be  furnished  with  the 
tools  with  which  to  compete  in  the  world 
of  today.  Our  civilization  may  survive 
or  fall  in  the  field  of  education.  In  the 
field  of  teaching,  we  must  be  permitted 
to  compete  with  business,  the  Federal 
Government,  the  military,  and  our 
Foreign  Service  in  securing  the  best  pos- 
sible talent 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  nothing  more 
important  today  than  to  assure  our  chil- 
dren of  a  future  through  improved  edu- 
cation. In  recent  years  many  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Congress  which 
would  provide  for  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. If  the  advocates  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  are  really  sincere,  my  bill  pro- 
vides the  opportunity  for  this  aid  to  be- 
come available.  If.  however,  these  advo- 
cates are  only  interested  in  Federal 
control  of  education  and  nationalizing 
our  educational  system,  then  it  would  be 
natural  for  them  to  oppose  this  bill.  By 
returning  this  money  directly  to  the 
States  for  education,  more  money  will 


be  provided  for  education.  If  a  FWVr>i 
aid  to  education  bill  is  passed  ^2} 
would  first  bnng  this  money  to  WaS. 
Ington,  then  a  portion  of  it  would^ 
taken  by  the  Washington  authorities  tM 
thus  less  returned  to  the  States  aodta 
the  taxpayers  for  the  education  of  «.„ 
children.  ^ 

Mr  Speaker,  my  bill  is  an  expre^jon 
of  confidence  in  our  teachers  at  thelooS 
level.  It  is  an  expression  of  confld^ 
in  the  trustees  runmng  our  local  scbooU 
It  is  an  expression  of  confidence  in  u» 
boards  of  education,  county,  municipti 
and  State  governments.  Our  peopieiit 
the  grassroots  level  throughout  the  Uniu 
ed  States  have  done  and  are  dok^  * 
remarkable  job  in  the  field  of  educattoa 
They  have  added  classrooms  at  a  fta. 
tastlc  rate  and  have  increased  teskfa' 
ers'  salarieo;  however,  this  added  reveiiue 
is  urgently  needed  so  that  education  aa 
keep  pace  with  a  fast-changinR  world. 

Last  fall  it  was  my  privilege  to  addivi 
practically  every  high  school  in  my  eoo- 
gresslonal  district.  I  spoke  to  more  than 
20.000  young  men  and  women  lncludli» 
members  of  the  faculty,  trustees,  aitf 
superintendents  of  education.  It  iraa  a 
privilege  and  really  an  education  for  ae 
as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  to  spend 
this  time  with  young  Americans  and 
those  who  guide  their  destiny.  It  wai 
hard  work  but  at  the  same  time  a  pleas- 
ant  task  and  was  time  well  spent  I  with 
all  of  you  could  find  time  every  fall  to 
spend  a  month  or  two  visiting  your 
schools. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  familiar  with  Uif 
problems  of  education.  I  started  visit- 
ing schooLs  with  my  father  before  I  was 
the  age  of  6.  My  father  taught  school 
for  19  years  and  was  superintendent  for 
16  more.  My  mother  taught  for  32  yean 
and  reared  10  children  during  thcae  32 
years.  I  have  five  children  of  my  own. 
As  a  result  of  these  experiences.  I  ear- 
nestiy  solicit  your  consideration  of  this 
bill.  Many  of  my  high  school  principals 
and  teachers  have  recommended  tbtt 
form  of  legislation.  Our  distinguished 
and  able  Governor,  the  Honorable 
Donald  Russell,  has  advocated  for  many 
years  a  similar  bill.  Governor  Russell 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  problems  of 
education,  having  made  a  magnificent 
record  as  president  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  move  the  wheels  of 
educational  progress  forward.  The 
adoption  of  this  bill  would  be  a  long  step 
in  the  right  direction. 


POOR  CHOICE  OP  TARGET 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mi 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  U) 
address  the  Hou.se  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CalifoiTiia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday  last,  several  of  our 
colleagues  made  vigorous  attacks  on 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action.  It 
was  contended  that  the  organization  is 
doing  the  Devil's  work  in  American  poli- 
tics and  is  engaged  in  an  attack  on  de- 
mocracy. 


I  submit  that  my  colleagues  made  sui 
extremely  vtoor  choice  in  their  selection 
of  a  target.    I  will  explain. 

But,  first,  let  me  point  out  that  I  am 
not  what  the  liberals  like  to  term  "a  100- 
percent  rightwing  extremist."  For  in- 
stance. I  supported  the  United  Nations 
bond  issue  and  manpower  retraining;  in 
most  years  I  have  voted  for  foreign  aid  ; 
and  I  even  voted  for  the  Peace  Corps, 
college  construction,  the  Disarmament 
Agency,  the  Trade  Elxpansion  Act.  and — 
ye5_even  the  school  lunch  program. 

Also.  I  Issued  a  press  release— which 
was  widely  and  prominently  printed  in 
California — defending  much  of  what 
Senator  Kuchel  had  to  say  in  his  recent 
speech,  "The  Fright  Peddlers."  You  can 
well  Imagine  the  sort  of  vituperation  I 
have  received  because  of  that.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  from  Americans  for  Con- 
stitutional Action. 

I  consider  the  Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action  to  be  an  entirely  respon- 
sible and  reasonable  purveyor  and  de- 
fender of  the  conservative  point  of  view. 
Let  me  tell  you  why.  I  have  here  a  news 
release  Issued  by  Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action  announcing  that  one  of  our 
fellow  House  Members  is  being  awarded 
the  "Distinguished  Service  Award"  for 
having  supported  legislation  which 
strengthens  and  defends  the  political, 
economic,  and  social  system  upon  which 
the  United  States  has  grown  and 
prospered.  It  goes  on  to  recite  that  Her- 
bert Hoover.  Sr..  and  Edgar  Eisenhower 
are  trustees. 

And  please  note  this — the  release  also 
contains  these  words: 

The  award  announced  here  tonight  does 
not  Imply  that  the  recipient  Is  In  complete 
agreement  with  all  the  principles  8upp>orted 
by  Americans  for  Conatltutlonal  Action,  nor 
does  It  Imply  any  commitment  to  support 
those  principles  in  the  future.  The  Ameri- 
cans for  Constitutional  Action  does  not  and 
win  not  Impugn  either  the  patriotism  or 
the  probity  of  those  legislators  who  do  not 
agree  with  its  views. 

Really,  gentlemen  of  the  left,  do  those 
words  sound  like  unreasoning  extrem- 
ism or  an  attack  on  democracy?  Can 
you  imagine  the  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  presenting  an  award  under 
these  same  conditions?  You  certainly 
could  have  picked  a  better  target  for 
your  accusations. 

Are  you  not  laying  yourselves  open  to 
charges  of  being  unreasoning  radicals 
of  the  left  and  of  indulging  in  the  prac- 
tices which  all  liberals  are  said  to 
despise — guilt  by  association  and  denial 
of  freedom  of  expression? 


CONGRESS  IS  THE  CONSTITUTION- 
AL LAWMAKING  POWER  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing many  years'  service  in  the  Michigan 
Legislature  and  now  as  a  Member  of 


Congress,  I  have  been  alarmed  by  the 
widening  area  of  law  governed  by  ad- 
ministrative rule  rather  than  legislative 
enactment. 

Such  administrative  regulations  have 
the  effect  of  law  and  are  as  binding  on 
our  citizens  as  are  acts  of  Congress. 

Almost  all  of  oiu-  bills  get  at  a  problem 
in  general  terms  and  grant  to  one  of  the 
departments  the  power  to  carry  out  the 
policy  by  appropriate  regulation. 

Under  the  Constitution,  all  of  the  law- 
making power  of  the  Government  is 
vested  in  the  Congress.  The  adminis- 
trative rulemaking  power,  promulgating 
regulations  having  general  effect  as  law 
is  not  inherent  in  the  Executive  and  rests 
entirely  in  the  statutes  which  we  write. 

In  order  to  provide  for  congressional 
scrutiny  of  rules  and  regulations  before 
they  become  effective;  in  order  to  assure 
that  they  do  not  violate  congressional 
intent,  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  withhold  the  effect  of  such 
regulations  for  15  days  after  they  are 
published  in  the  Federal  Register.  Ehir- 
ing  that  15 -day  period,  a  congressional 
conunittee  would  scrutinize  the  regula- 
tion. If  the  committee  does  nothmg,  the 
regulation  would  go  into  effect.  If  it 
believes  the  regulation  violative  of  con- 
gressional intent,  it  could  report  a  con- 
current resolution,  giving  both  this  House 
and  the  other  body  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press its  will  as  to  such  regulation. 

During  the  period  of  congressional 
consideration  the  effect  of  the  regula- 
tion would  be  suspended. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister Act.  adding  a  new  section.  The  full 
text  of  the  bill  is  a  short  one,  and  is  as 
follows: 

H.R.  6504 
A  bill  to  amend  title  44  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide   for  congressional   review 
of  certain  rules  and  regulations. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
44  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  thereto  a  new  section  to  stand  as 
section  315.  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  315.  Documents  hereafter  published 
pursuant  to  section  305  of  this  Act,  except 
Presidential  proclamations  and  Executive 
orders,  shall  not  be  effective  until  the  pro- 
vL«slons  of  this  section  are  complied  with.  At 
the  time  any  such  document  is  flled  with  the 
General  Services  Administration  pursuant  to 
section  302  of  this  Act  as  amended,  a  copy 
of  the  same  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives  and 
by  him  referred  to  an  appropriate  committee. 
If  the  committee  falls  to  report  to  the  House  a 
concurrent  resolution  thereon  within  fifteen 
days  after  publication  of  the  document  In 
the  Federal  Register,  the  document  shall  be 
effective  at  the  end  of  such  flfteen-day  pe- 
riod. If  the  committee  finds  the  document 
In  any  respect  violative  of  the  congressional 
Intent  of  the  statute  upon  which  the  docu- 
ment purports  to  be  based,  It  may  report  a 
concurrent  resolution  altering  such  docu- 
ment to  make  It  conform  to  congressional  in- 
tent or  setting  It  aside,  in  which  case  the  ef- 
fect of  such  document  shall  be  suspended 
until  the  Congress  shall  have  finally  acted 
upon  such  resolution.  If  the  resolution  be 
adopted,  the  document  shall  be  thereby 
rescinded  or  altered  as  In  such  resolution 
provided.  Notice  shall  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  the  suspension  of  any 
dociiment  occasioned  by  report  of  a  concur- 
rent resolution  altering  or  rescinding  such 
dociunent  and  publication  shall  be  made  in 


the  Federal  Register  of  a  resolution  altering 
such  document  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
finally  adopted." 


COMMUNISM   IS   NOT   CHANGINQ 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  so 
subtly,  Americans  today  are  being  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  in  some  inde- 
finable way  communism  is  changing  and 
that  there  may  be  some  Communist  gov- 
ernments that  we  can  Lve  with  at  peace. 
Part  of  this  subtle  campaign  is  observed 
in  the  current  policies  of  our  State  De- 
partment in  regard  to  Mr.  Khrushchev. 
There  is  a  definite  developing  soft  line 
that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  keep  Khrushchev  in  power  in 
the  Communist  bloc ;  that  we  should  not 
push  too  hard  to  rid  Cuba  of  communism 
lest  It  harm  Mr.  Khrushchev's  Image. 

The  concept  that  conununlsm  is 
changing,  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  new 
even  softer  line  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. We  hear  more  and  more  fre- 
quently that  Chinese  Communists  under 
Mao  Tse  Tung  are  more  dangerous  than 
Russian  Communists  because  they  have 
less  to  lose  and  more  people  in  reserve  in 
depth.  We  are  told  that  Yugoslavia  is 
an  independent  Communist  nation  and 
that  the  Conununist  Government  of 
Hungary,  because  it  releases  some  politi- 
cal prisoners,  may  now  be  ready  for  con- 
sideration of  recognition, 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  Communist  govern- 
ment, anywhere  in  the  world  Is  the  mor- 
tal enemy  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, whether  It  is  Tltolsm,  Chinese 
communism,  or  Moscow  Soviet  commu- 
nism. The  whole  purpose  of  commu- 
nism— spelled  with  a  capital  "C",  is  to 
destroy  freedom  in  every  nation  in  the 
world  and  to  convert  the  form  of  govern- 
ment of  every  nation  In  the  world  to  a 
Conununist  government  by  violence  If 
necessary. 

This  objective  is  the  same  on  the  part 
of  Conmiunlsts  whether  tiiey  live  in  satel- 
lites or  principal  Communist  nations. 
Marxism-Leninism,  with  its  indoctrina- 
tion of  overthrow  of  governments  by 
force  and  violence,  aided  by  subversion 
and  sabotage,  is  the  basic  rule  for  com- 
munism everywhere. 

Every  aid  we  give,  every  day  that 
passes  that  sees  increased  trade  with 
Soviet  satellites,  whether  this  trade  is 
by  Great  Britain  or  by  ourselves  with 
Yugoslavia,  makes  the  Commimist  bloc 
stronger  and  the  United  States  weaker. 

May  Divine  Providence  help  us  If  the 
day  comes  that  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  world  passes  to  communism,  for  with 
that  day  will  come  escalation  of  allout 
nuclear  destruction  of  the  free  nations. 

Communism  has  no  God,  no  con- 
science, and  no  principle,  but  it  has  a 
fanatic  hatred  of  us  and  a  psychotic 
goal  of  world  domination  for  Conunu- 
nist imperialism.  In  these  circum- 
stances, there  is  only  one  thing  for  this 
Nation  to  do,   which  is  to  stand  firm 
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agminst  fxirther  Communist  military 
conquest  of  the  world. 

Of  prime  siRniflcance  in  this  direction 
is  Cuba,  wherein  we  should  demand  in- 
spection and  baci:  this  demand  up  by  the 
full  power  and  authority  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  We  should 
not  tolerate  Communist  military  srov- 
emments  in  this  hemisphere  and  we 
should  tell  the  world  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  see  that  there  are  no  such 
goTcmments  here,  even  if  It  ti^es  force 
to  do  so. 

The  present  program  to  further  mis- 
lead and  confuse  the  American  people 
by  encouraging  them  to  believe  that  it 
is  in  their  interests  to  have  Khrushchev 
and  Castro  is  a  tragedy  and  an  indict- 
ment. It  is  a  tragedy  because  it  per- 
mits further  buildup  of  Communist  mil- 
itary might.  It  is  an  iiulictment  because 
it  represents  the  deliberate  planning  of 
those  responsible  for  American  policy 
who  know  what  they  are  doing  and  know 
that  it  means  further  weakening  of  the 
United  SUtes. 


DEMANDS  PLANES  OP  CUBAN  REG- 
ISTRY AS  WELL  AS  ALL  OTHER 
PLANES  OOINQ  TO  OR  COMING 
FROM  CUBA  BE  DENIED  USB  OF 
US.  AIRSPACE 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAK331.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
appalled  and  shocked  at  the  FAA  regu- 
lation, published  In  the  Federal  Register 
Saturday.  May  18.  that  permits  flights 
over  U.S.  territory  by  Communist-Cuban 
registered  airplanes  going  to  and  from 
Canada.  I  was  further  amazed  that  the 
FAA,  in  admitting  that  previous  flights 
had  taken  place  as  I  had  charged,  ad- 
mitted also  that  permission  had  been 
asked  for  clearance  for  such  flights  and 
that  such  clearance  had  been  granted. 

As  a  result  of  this  FAA  regulation, 
overflights  of  nonscheduled  airplanes  are 
now  being  invited.  This  regulation  opens 
up  specific  corridors  to  Cuban  air  traf- 
fic so  long  as  the  plane  stops  en  route 
for  inspection  at  either  New  York.  Bos- 
ton or  Dulles  Airports.  Thus,  we  have 
the  alarming  probability  that  Castro's 
Cuban  surplanes  will  be  flying  right  into 
the  Washington.  DC.  area. 

I  have  requested  that  all  flights  by  Cu- 
ban registered  planes  or  planes  of  other 
countries  going  to  or  coming  from  Cuba 
be  denied  the  use  of  U.S.  airspace.  I  am 
in  the  process  of  drafting  legislation  to 
accomplish  this  very  objective  and 
should  the  U.S.  Government  fail  to  ban 
thrse  flights,  I  shall  introduce  a  bill  to 
accomplish  it  and  will,  as  well,  ask  for 
immediate  hearings  on  this  whole  sordid 
mess. 

This  is  another  gaping  hole  in  the  so- 
called  trade  ban  on  Cuba,  and  can  be 
classed  with  our  weak  leadership  as  also 
evidenced  by  the  meaningless  shipping 
ban,  the  medicines  and  foodstuffs  paid 
to  Castro  for  ransom.  UJS.  citizens  trav- 
eling to  Cuba  for  subversive  indoctrina- 


tion, the  failure  to  exert  the  leadership 
necessary  to  persuade  Great  Britain  and 
Italy  to  stop  tradlDC  with  Castro,  and 
the  failure  to  stop  Alliance  for  Progress 
money  from  going  to  the  five  Latin 
American  countries  that  continue  to  rec- 
ognize and  do  business  with  Castro. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record,  at  this 
point,  the  news  story  covering  this  issue 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News.  May  21.  1963.  As  evidenced  by 
the  news  story,  the  FAA  admitted  the 
overflights  of  Cuban  registered  airplanes. 
I  am  also  including  my  May  20  state- 
ment on  this  subject: 

Cuban  airliners  have  flown  over  US  terri- 
tory tbree  times  In  the  past  2  months,  with 
permlaalon  from  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
iPAA). 

There  was  only  one  such  flight  In  the  en- 
tire previous  12  months.  FAA  said  today. 

As  a  result  of  the  Increase  In  Cuban  over- 
fllghta  of  tiie  United  States,  the  FAA  has 
issued  a  special  regulation  ElTectlv«  Im- 
mediately, the  regulation  is  a  warning  to 
Cuba. 

It  says  any  Cuban  planes  seeking  to  over- 
fly the  United  States  In  future  must  land  at 
a  U.S.  airport  and  submit  to  search. 

KMOWl.B>GK 

'^^ere's  nothing  mysterious  about  the 
overflights."  an  FAA  offlciai  said.  "We  Icnew 
they  were  there.  We  always  know  exactly 
who  is  In  our  air.  The  three  overfllghta  this 
spring  were  from  Havana  to  Kontreal. 
There  was  one  one-way  flight  and  one  round- 
trip  flight.  The  flights  were  not  regularly 
scheduled  and  were  commercial,  carrying 
both  passengers  and  cargo. 

"The  Cubans  fliad  flight  plans  with  the 
FAA  requesting  permission,  and  permission 
was  granted.  But  In  the  futxire."  the  FAA 
spokesman  said,  "they  must  land  where  we 
tell  them  and  submit  to  search." 

isij:wiLi> 

He  said  they  probably  would  be  ordered  to 
land  at  IdlewUd  Airport,  New  York  City. 

Asked  what  would  occur  Lf  a  Cuban  plane 
refused  to  land  when  ordered,  the  spokesman 
declined  comment. 

Asked  why  the  FAA  Issued  the  new  regula- 
tion, the  spokesman  explained  that  the 
United  States,  under  existing  Intematlon.'vl 
air  conTentlons  has  had  authority  for  regu- 
lation of  overflights  since  1968  "but  there 
has  been  no  need  to  enforce  It  for  there  have 
been  no  o%erfllght8 — until  recently." 

He  said  the  action  was  taken  after  con- 
ferring with  State  and  Defense  Departments 


CR-fMra  Calls  for  Halt  to  CrrsAjf  AiitrL.Ar7ES 
OvnuxTTNO  Uirrrro  States 

Washington — VS.  Representative  Wn.- 
LLAM  C  CaAMCx,  Republican  of  Florida,  to- 
day revealed  in  a  House  speech  that  Cuban 
airlines,  both  scheduled  and  nonscheduled, 
have  been  overflying  the  United  States,  ap- 
parently with  no  protest  or  action  to  prevent 
it  by  the  United  States. 

In  Inquiring  Into  the  FAA  published  regu- 
lation of  Saturday.  May  18.  In  the  Federal 
Register  dealing  with  nonscheduled  flights 
by  planes  of  Cuban  registry.  Ckameb  was 
told  by  an  FAA  offlciai  that  three  overflights 
of  nonscheduled  Cuban  registry  planes  took 
place  In  the  last  2  months  and  that  others 
were  known  to  have  taken  place  recently. 

These  flights  take  place  from  Toronto, 
Montreal  and  Ottawa  and  Include  passengers 
as  well  as  freight  cargoes. 

"Numerous  times  the  scheduled  Cubans 
Airlines  overflies  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
United  States  on  Its  return  trip  from  Com- 
munist Prague  to  Harana  via  Newfoundland 
when,  because  of  bad  weather,  it  Is  dlrerted 
to  Montreal,"  CaAMXx  said.  "This  hap- 
pened   2    weeks    ago    and    has    happeosd    a 


number  of  other  times  In  the  recent  nui 
CaAMXB  added.  ^^" 

"The    notice    of    the    regulation   a«nt 
airmen     permits    continued     oyerfllghtg  m 
scheduled  Cuban  airlines  without  restHctla! 
or  objections  from  the  United  States.      ^^ 

"It  also  provides  that  nonscbeduled  o*^ 
flights  wUl  have  to  foUow  a  <l«Blgziata4«Z' 
rldor  and  stop  for  search  at  IdtewQt  » 
Logan  Airport,  Boston,  as  a  first  alt*^ 
and  Dulles  In  Washington,  DC.  as  a  leog^ 
alternate."  CaAum  said.  """^^ 

"Thxis  the  administration  Is  not  em 
protesting  or  restricting  the  overfllghti  « 
commercial  airliners  from  behind  the  b^ 
Curtain  to  Havana,  but  U  Inviting  ^jZ 
continuance.  Overflights  ot  nonsctaeitmM 
planes  of  Cuban  registry  are  being  e^ 
doned  so  long  as  a  specific  corridor  is  ig^ 
lowed  and  search  Is  permitted."  c»tw» 
said.  ^^ 

"This  Is  typical  of  the  pussyfooting  of  tie 
New  Frontier  In  dealing  effectively  vtth 
Castro's  Communist  Cuba.  Koonomlc  u< 
political  quarantining  of  Cuba  Is  our  u- 
nouuced  policy  which  we  are  supposidji 
trying  to  get  other  Latin  Amerlcaa  aat!*^ 
to  follow  and  enforce.  We  now  annouaa 
to  the  world  that  we  are  willing  to  let  Cu^ 
continue  trading  with  Canada  and  n^ 
overfly  the  United  States  to  do  it. 

"We  are  announcing  to  the  world  t)M 
we  dont  mind  Cuban-Conisaunlst  pi^M 
coming  from  behlxtd  the  Iron  Curtala  tg 
overfly  the  United  States,  thus  faclllt&tl^ 
trade  between  Communist  Cuba  and  uk 
Communist  satellites. 

"All  air  routes  over  the  United  Stita 
should  be  closed  to  anyone  trading  wltli 
Cuba,  let  alone  all  such  routes  to  pliaa 
owned  and  operated  by  Castro's  Oomnnnis  i 
government  that  are  trading  with  oUm 
countries."  Cramer  said. 


THE  CONDUCT  OP  MIMBERS  OP 
CONGRESS  AND  CERTAIN  OTHEE 
PUBLIC  OFFICIALS 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  «k 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remiib 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectiot 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  froi 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  intnx'uced  In  the  House  of  Rep^^ 
sentatives  a  joint  resolution  In  regirt 
to  the  conduct  of  Members  of  Congra 
and  certain  other  public  officials. 

If  any  one  factor  predominated  tlx 
commerts  which  I  received  on  the  rt- 
turns  on  my  questionnaire,  I  would  sa; 
that  it  was  the  concern  of  the  peopk 
of  the  Third  Congressional  District  d 
Kentucky  over  the  problem  of  the  ap- 
parent failure  of  Congress  to  rcguliti 
itself  and  the  attendant  adverse  publldtj 
which  indicates  there  is  reason  to  bellpn 
that  this  failure  has  led  to  some  abuses 
on  the  part  of  some  Members. 

The  resolution  which  I  have  intrT>- 
duced  would  provide  stricter  controii 
over  expenditures  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  their  travels  and  would  requirt 
a  rather  complete  accounting  prooea 
fur  those  who  are  authorized  by  proper  ■< 
resolution  to  make  a  trip.  It  would  alM 
place  restrictions  upon  the  amoanti 
which  could  be  spent  for  tills  purpose. 

The  resolution  likewise  would  prohiiW 
employees  of  Members  of  Congreae  from 
receiving  pay  for  services  rendered  unlea 
the  aervicea  were  performed  by  the  e»- 
ployoe  either  In  the  District  of  ColumbU 


or  in  the  area  represented  by  the  Con- 
gressman, except  where  special  permis- 
sion is  Planted  otherwise. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  would  re- 
quire statements  to  be  filed  by  Members 
and  certain  other  government  oflBcials 
outside  the  legislative  branch  showing 
the  items  of  income  received  by  such 
Member  or  oflBcial,  including  gifts  the 
value  of  which  is  in  excess  of  $10.  It 
would  also  require  an  annual  statement 
to  l>e  filed  of  assets  bought  and  sold  at  a 
value  in  excess  of  $100  and  certain  other 
provisions  which  would  make  legal  eva- 
sion of  the  provisions  extremely  diiScult. 

Perhaps  as  important  as  any  other 
provision  of  this  legislation  is  the  provi- 
sion which  prohibits  nepotism  in  govern- 
ment whether  it  be  in  the  legislative, 
executive  or  judicial  branch.  Under  tliis 
legrislation  a  public  official  could  not  ap- 
point, employ  or  recommend  for  ap- 
pointment, employment,  promotion  or 
advancement  any  relative  in  a  depart- 
ment in  which  he  is  sen'ing  or  over 
which  he  exercises  jurisdiction  or  con- 
trol. 

My  .sponsorship  of  this  legislation  is 
one  of  the  evidences  of  the  usefulness  of 
my  questionnaire  project.  The  need  for 
this  legislation  was  pointed  up  to 
me  hundreds — probably  thousands — of 
times  by  the  comments  of  people  from 
my  district  on  this  subject.  This  legis- 
lation now  is  a  bipartisan  effort  since 
Identical  legislation  has  recently  been 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  fMr.  Dorn],  a  Democratic 
Member  of  the  Hou.se. 


GENEVA    TRADE    TALICS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Dent],  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  1$  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  failure  of  the  Geneva  trade 
talks  gives  many  American  industries  a 
breather  and  a  httle  longer  lease  on  life. 
It  also  gives  American  workers  in  com- 
petitive industries  a  few  more  months  to 
i?et  ready  for  the  inevitable  imemploy- 
ment  that  will  follow  any  further  re- 
duction in  tariffs  and  increases  in  quotas 
in  glass,  footwear,  stainless  steel,  textiles, 
olives,  mushrooms,  steel  products,  auto- 
mobiles—in fact,  not  one  single  U.S. 
product  that  is  produced  in  surplus  in 
the  Common  Market  will  be  safe  or  se- 
cure in  the  event  the  trade  expansion 
bill  goes  into  efifect  before  European 
wages  and  production  costs  are  raised  to 
meet  U.S.  standards. 

The  failure  of  the  trade  talks  had  to 
be  expected  and  although  the  meetmg  is 
now  being  ballyhooed  as  a  success,  the 
truth  is  that  it  is  a  postponement  of  ac- 
tion for  at  least  a  year.  The  E:uropeans 
will  be  happy  to  cut  tariffs  on  products 
they  need  but  never  on  products  they 
have  in  surplus.  Everybody  but  the 
United  States  wants  to  make  deals  that 


mean  jobs  for  their  country  and,  in  fact, 
they  consider  our  Trade  Expansion  Act 
as  an  opportunity  to  increase  their  ex- 
ports;  not  their  imports. 

They  will  buy  from  us  what  they  need 
and  sell  us  what  we  do  not  need.  It  is  a 
one-way  street  of  no  returns,  except  un- 
employment and  economic  distress. 

You  will  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
this  so-called  trade  meeting  we  have 
again  come  out  second  best.  We  have 
agreed  to  cut  tariffs  without  guarantees 
of  reciprocity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues,  I  insert  the  following 
newspaper  article: 

UNrrED  States -Allies  OK  Tabitf  Plan   but 
Defek  Knotty  Problems 

Geneva.  May  21. — The  United  States  and 
the  West  European  Common  Market  agreed 
Tuesday  on  general  principles  for  trimming 
world  trade  barriers.  Some  hard  bargaining 
still  lay  ahead. 

TTie  two  greatest  trading  blocs  reached  a 
compromise  after  6  days  of  discussions  In 
which  both  sides  made  major  concessions. 

TASK   FOH    EXPEBTB 

A  conference  source  said  the  compromise 
will  permit  work  to  go  ahead  on  preparations 
for  specific  tariff  reductions. 

The  source  said  the  United  States  and  the 
six  common  Market  nations  had  failed  to 
settle  their  fundamental  differences  on  the 
way  the  tariffs  were  actually  to  be  cut.  De- 
tails will  be  wcM-ked  out  by  a  committee  of 
experts. 

"In  effect,"  the  source  said,  "the  delegates 
merely  postponed  some  of  the  basic  decisions 
they  came  here  to  make." 

TWO  U.S.  CONCESSIONS 

The  U.S.  delegation,  led  by  Republican  ex- 
Secretary  of  State  Christian  A.  Herter,  made 
two  major  concessions  after  Herter  had  con- 
sulted President  Kennedy: 

The  United  States  acknowledged  that  its 
high  tariffs  are  a  problem  In  themselves,  and 
no  country  would  have  to  prove  In  the  bar- 
gaining that  It  was  Injured  by  these  rates 
before  asking  compensation. 

The  United  States  agreed  that  these  high 
tariffs  would  have  to  be  handled  on  the 
basis  of  special  rules  of  general  and  auto- 
matic application.  Prance,  dominating  the 
six  Common  Mar'  et  countries,  had  pressed 
hard  for  this.  It  meant  that  the  experts 
would  have  to  work  out  a  formula  to  deal 
specially  with  such  high  tariffs. 

The  Common  Market  also  made  two  main 
concessions : 

It  dropped  the  French  plan  fear  a  system 
of  Ideal  tariffs,  which  was  a  means  of  lop- 
ping off  the  peak  American  rates  without 
equivalent  ETuropean  concessions. 

It  accepted  the  American  principle  that 
most  tariffs  should  be  cut  by  large  percent- 
ages, applying  equally  to  all  Industrialized 
countries. 

The  agreement  came  after  nearly  a  week 
of  hard  bargaining  on  the  principles  to  gov- 
ern the  long  series  of  negotiations  on  tariffs 
and  related  Issues  due  to  start  next  May  4. 
These  forthcoming  negotiations  acquired  the 
name  of  the  "Kennedy  round"  In  months  of 
preliminary  talks. 

The  name  was  given  In  tribute  to  the 
efforts  of  President  Kennedy  to  put  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  through  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

COMPROMISE     PLAN 

At  the  base  of  Tuesday's  agreement  was 
a  compromise  between  two  opposing  Ideas 
on  how  to  cut  tariffs. 

Mr.  Kennedy  had  won  unprecedented  au- 
thority to  cut  nearly  all  tariffs  by  60  per- 
cent, provided  he  could  get  a  fair  deal  from 
America's  trading  partners — notably  the 
Common  Market. 


The  French,  dominating  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, found  this  system  placed  them  at  a  dis- 
advantage. They  worked  out  a  formula  for 
cutting  high  American  tariffs  more  than  low 
European    tariffs. 

The  compromise  was  finally  worked  out 
along  these  lines: 

In  general,  tariff  cuts  would  be  made  on  a 
straight  percentage  basis — 60  percent  If  pos- 
sible. This  principle  replaces  the  old.  la- 
borious method  of  dealing  one  by  one  with 
the  thousands  of  Items  In  world  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  first  step  in 
the  plan  that  will  put  into  effect  the 
50-percent  cut  in  tariffs  by  the  United 
States  without  a  like  cut  by  any  other 
nation  or  the  Common  Market. 

The  American  economy  is  or  was  a 
dynamic  organism.  It  is  or  was  pre- 
eminently an  economy  of  abundance.  It 
will  either  maintain  that  characteristic 
or  it  will  be  transformed  into  a  state- 
governed  system  in  which  both  dynam- 
ism and  abundance  will  disappear.  This 
follows  from  the  very  nature  of  economic 
dynamism  and  from  its  origin  in  the  na- 
ture of  human  demands  for  goods. 
Abundance,  in  turn,  depends  on  the  for- 
tunes of  an  economic  system  that  is  es- 
sentially self-propelling  and  self -renew- 
ing but  inclined  to  balk  if  excessively 
cluttered,  burdened,  or  restrained. 

All  economies  are  dedicated  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  man's  needs  and  desires. 
These  needs  are  highly  variable  but  may 
be  regarded  roughly  as  falling  into  two 
broad  categories;  namely,  the  primary 
and  secondary  ones.  The  primary  needs, 
very  simply,  are  those  that  must  be  satis- 
fied if  man  is  to  subsist. 

The  secondary  needs  are  those  that  lie 
above  the  minimum  level  They  may  be 
denied  satisfaction  without  courting  ex- 
tinction but  not  without  withholding 
from  life  the  gratifications  that  distin- 
guish man  from  the  lower  animals  and 
mark  his  progress  in  civilization. 

An  economy  that  is  dedicated  to  noth- 
ing more  than  provision  of  goods  at  the 
minimum  level  is  necessarily  a  static 
economy.  It  will  do  no  more  than  pro- 
vide food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  the 
necessary  tools  and  means  of  locomotion 
required  to  furnish  these  goods.  Its 
growth  is  limited  by  the  population  it 
serves.  If  the  number  of  people  remains 
the  same  so  will  the  output  of  the  econ- 
omy. The  latter  will  grow  only  in  step 
with  the  increase  in  population. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  economy  that 
imdertakes  to  provide  means  of  satisfy- 
ing the  secondary  needs  and  desires  has 
before  it  great  possibilities  of  growth 
and  ramification.  The  extent  to  which 
it  will  meet  these  needs  depends  on  a 
variety  of  factors.  Some  of  the  most 
perplexing  problems  of  economics  and 
government  arise  over  this  question. 

Most  econormes  of  the  world  do  much 
more  than  merely  provide  the  means  of 
satisfying  the  primary  needs.  There  are 
some  others,  however,  that  hover  close  to 
the  subsistence  level. 

Of  all  the  countries  the  United  States 
developed  the  most  productive  economic 
system  in  the  world  and  has  catered 
most  extensively  to  the  secondary  needs 
and  desires  of  the  people.  This  produc- 
tive explosion  became  most  visible  In  the 
first  half  of  the  20th  century.  As  a 
material  civilization  this  country  as  a 
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result  of  this  forward  surge  has  hitherto 
seen  no  equal. 

Strangely  enough  as  a  country  we  were 
barely  conscious  of  the  origin  of  our  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  leadership.  As 
a  result  it  has  been  too  much  taken  for 
granted.  In  fact,  some  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful factors  of  the  combination  of  ele- 
ments that  together  achieved  the  peak 
of  productivity  have  been  under  heavy 
attack  from  some  quarters 

Many  heavy-handed  efforts  have  been 
made  to  discredit  and  to  clothe  with  ill- 
repute  some  of  the  very  elements  that 
have  been  responsible  for  the  success  of 
the  system.  It  may  be  granted  both  that 
some  of  the  criticism  has  been  innocent 
and  sincere  and  that  some  of  it  was  de- 
served. Nevertheless  it  would  be  a  most 
unfortunate  retribution  to  the  critics  if 
their  notions  should  prevail  and  should 
succeed  in  deranging  our  system  to  the 
point  of  perverting  its  genius  in  the  guise 
of  reform. 

To  be  sure,  any  ssrstem  breeds  evils; 
and  reform  is  a  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  progress;  but  not  all  that  goes 
by  the  name  of  reform  is  reform.  It  may 
entail  changes  so  radical  that  the  sys- 
tem can  no  longer  be  what  it  was  or  per- 
form as  it  did.  This  may  be  the  result 
even  if  the  reform  bore  no  such  inten- 
tion. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  clear 
that  not  all  reform  will  be  fatal  or  even 
burdensome  to  the  economy.  The  ques- 
tion Is  how  the  changes  comport  with  the 
inner  genius  of  the  system. 

Obviously  this  genius  must  be  under- 
stood if  a  judgment  is  to  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  soundness  of  past  or  pro- 
spective changes  and  reforms. 

It  is  important  that  the  composite  ele- 
ments and  nature  of  the  system  be 
clearly  set  forth. 

We  have,  to  begin  with,  the  people  who 
settled  this  country.  The  natives  who 
were  displaced  were  not  in  a  stage  of  de- 
velopment that  would  soon  have  pro- 
duced the  phenomena  of  production  that 
were  witnessed  here  after  a  few  cen- 
turies. Therefore  the  character  of  the 
people  who  displaced  the  red  Indians 
must  be  given  a  great  part  of  the  credit ; 
for  the  rich  resources  of  this  country 
were  no  less  present  to  the  aboriginals 
than  to  the  Europeans  who  displaced 
them. 

Nevertheless  the  presence  of  diversi- 
fied and  rich  resources  was  necessary  to 
supfjort  the  productive  system  that  was 
launched  as  time  went  by. 

The  settlers  had  a  strong  penchant  for 
freedom  and  established  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment that  incorporated  freedom  as 
the  very  essence  of  its  genius.  That  this 
was  a  basic  ingredient  of  success  of  the 
system  may  be  concluded  from  the  settle- 
ment of  other  areas  of  the  world  equally 
endowed  with  natural  resources  by  peo- 
ple who  established  different  systems  of 
government  or  If  they  modeled  their  or- 
ganic law  after  ours  and  hailed  freedom 
as  an  ideal  veered  seriously  from  its 
mandates  in  practice.  None  of  these 
countries  achieved  the  productive  ap- 
paratus devised  in  this  country,  even 
though  they  had  the  example  before 
them  for  some  decades. 

We  may,  therefore,  set  down  freedom 
and  a  government  that  in  practice  ac- 
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cepted  the  restraints  of  power  as  oon-  the  secondary  human  needs  Mononow 
sUtuent  and  essential  elements  of  the  power  could  and  probably  would  RtVnJ 
combination  that  led  to  Industrial  and  in  the  way.  ° 
agricultural  supremacy.  The  concept  of  competition  answered 
If  we  cast  about  for  other  elements  to  the  quest.  Competition  would  keeD 
that  were  Indispensable  we  will  recog-  productive  effortfi  at  their  highest  and 
nize  initiative  and  self-propulsion  as  the  flow  of  goods  to  consumers  at  Its 
characteristic  companions  of  the  long  greatest  volume.  Soon  we  learned,  how- 
period  of  our  development  and  accumu-     '*    * 

lation.  These  were  but  reflections  of  the 
motivating  forces  at  work;  namely,  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  the  enterpriser, 
developer,  and  exploiter  would  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  visions,  labors,  and  efforts. 
There  are  those  who  think  that  this  as- 
surance was  overdone.  Yet,  to  build  pro- 
ductive empires  needed  not  only  vision, 
resolution,  courage,  and  aggressiveness 
but  also  ambition  and  a  strong  ego. 

To  convert  a  continent  of  mountains 
and  vast  ranges  of  prairies,  forests,  and 
streams,  into  a  tame  urbanity  in  a  mat- 
ter of  150  years  needed  men  of  acumen 
and  strong  Inclination,  who  used  as  grist 
the  ruder  characteristics  of  the  frontier 
and  the  rougher  qualities  of  the  un- 
tamed. They  smote  savages  and  moun- 
tains and  drilled  through  t>oth,  deflow- 
ered the  forests  and  dammed  the  rivers, 
connected  the  plains  with  iron  and 
plowed  deep  the  virgin  soil.  This  they 
did  and  they  built  cities  and  laid  the 
groundwork  for  a  culture  and  civilization 
that  ironically  enough  takes  their  work 
for  granted  or  even  despises  them  for 
their  rude  strength  and  want  of  savoir 
faire.  To  be  sure,  they  were  not  idle 
boulevardiers  or  cynical  drones. 

Very  well,  the  land,  the  soil  and  the 
forests,  the  plains  and  the  streams  were 
rich  in  potential  products.  The  settlers 
were  people  who  were  already  inured  to 
hardship,  disciplined  in  their  own  father- 
land or  motherland  by  the  ice  of  winter 
to  stand  against  privation  and  to  look 
ahead  and  to  worry;  yes,  to  worry 
whether  the  provender  from  the  sparse 
harvests  would  carry  through  the  winter 

or  whether  the  specter  of  want  would 

pursue  them  before  the  sun  again  turned 

toward  the  meridian  for  enough  warmth 

to  kindle  new  buds  and  seeds  put  in  the 

earth  for  new  harvests. 
Searching  for  freedom  and  thereafter 

schooled  to  the  marrow  in  freedom  and 

jealous   of   its   blessings;    then   devising 

and  building  a  government  designed  to 

preserve  freedom  and  to  respect  mutual 

rights;    and  accepting   the  responsibili- 
ties and  restraints  of  self-government, 

yet  giving  to  individual  competence,  skill 

and  capability — with  some  exceptions — 

full  leash  to  prove  and  establish  them- 
selves and  to  build  private  empires:  these 

assets,  too.  our  people  had — and  a  strong 

faith. 

Yet  it  will  be  quickly  discerned  that 

even    this    rare    combination    was    not 

enough.     A    complicated    machine    has 

many    vital    parts   without    the    proper 

functioning  of  one  pyart  among  them  it 

will  squeak,  grate,  rattle,  or  falter.    We 

learned  on  the  way,  after  the  Civil  War. 

that  the  tendency  to  monopoly  was  con- 
trary to  the  function  that  we  foresaw  or 

sensed   for  our  economy;   namely,   the 

furnishing  of  more  goods  to  more  people 

who  previously  had  not  enjoyed  them. 

that  IS.  a  proliferation  and  extension  of 

the  means  of  meeting  more  and  more  of 
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ever,  that  competition  as  competition 
was  not  the  total  equation :  the  competi- 
tion must  be  fair.  We  supplemented  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  of  1890  with 
the  Clayton  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Acts  and  other  legislation.  The 
purpose  was  not  merely  to  keep  Industry 
doing  Its  best  but  also  to  make  sure 
that  the  lower  costs  achieved  through 
installation  of  laborsaving  devices  and 
machinery  would  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumers.  In  so  doing,  however,  we  did 
not  endorse  cutthroat  competition. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  low  prices  of 
themselves  will  not  assure  an  absorbent 
market  for  a  mountainous  volume  of 
goods  pushed  out  willy-nilly  from  pro- 
ductlon  lines.  The  market  must  have 
purchasing  power.  Henry  Ford  is  often 
credited  with  perception  of  this  fact- 
something  that  now  seems  obvious.  He 
Instituted  the  $5  per  day  wage  to  demon- 
strate his  faith.  A  people  armed  with 
good  purchasing  power  could  be  con- 
verted Into  a  mammoth  market  if  the 
right  product  were  offered  at  the  right 
price. 

This  concept  took  hold  and  our  pro- 
duction broke  all  known  bounds;  but  in 
1929  as  a  result  of  the  distortions  of  war 
and  unwise  postwar  operations  here  and 
abroad  we  suffered  a  spectacular  crash. 
The  depression  following  the  crash  led 
to  much  regulatory  legislation  and  the 
Institution  of  governmental  controls  in 
areas  that  were  previously  free  of  them. 
In  many  Instances  the  legislation  led  to 
increasing  costs  and  less  competitive 
flexibility.  One  order  of  legislation, 
however,  was  in  keeping  with  the  genius 
of  our  system.  It  bolstered  the  mass- 
production,  mass-consumption  concept 
by  removing  wages — the  most  Important 
support  of  the  mass  market — from  the 
ravages  of  unfair  competition.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  the  minimum 
wage  law.  Outlawing  of  child  labor  was 
another.  The  tariff  was  already  stand- 
ard equipment  as  an  outward  defense 
against  low-wage  competition. 

If  purchasing  power  were  undermined 
by  employers  who  paid  relatively  low 
wages,  as  It  would  be  but  for  the  re- 
quirement of  fairness  of  competition  in 
the  wage  field,  an  important  support  of 
our  uniquely  productive  system  would 
have  failed.  Goods  would  have  crowded 
our  warehouses  and  .shelves  while  facing 
a  sluggish  market.  By  Introducing  the 
element  of  fairness  into  wage  competi- 
tion as  it  had  already  been  introduced 
into  the  field  of  industrial  competition, 
the  way  was  open  for  expansion  of  pur- 
chasing power,  not  only  as  the  popula- 
tion grew,  but  hand  In  hand  with  the 
productive  magic  of  our  technology.  The 
cross-fertilization  acted  as  a  catalyst; 
that  Is.  higher  wages  enriched  the  mar- 
ket while  costs  were  lowered  through 
technology.  This  in  turn  increased  the 
output  of  goods  at  still  lower  costs  thus 
opening  a  yet  broader  market. 


Previously  the  lagging  of  wages  always 
meant  the  overaccimiulation  at  inven- 
tories or  stock  to  the  point  of  a  break- 
down. Consumption  lagged  and  an 
economic  crisis  was  frequently  the  re- 
sult— with  the  help  of  other  factors. 

Yet.  the  self-propelling  feature  that 
was  characteristic  of  our  system  needed 
something  more,  something  already 
mentioned,  that  is,  the  magnetic  drawing 
force  of  profits  as  a  reward  for  success. 
To  repeat,  some  have  said  that  this 
reward  was  overdone  but  the  men  of 
enterprise  needed  something  to  draw 
them  on,  something  to  sustain  their 
hopes  in  the  dark  begiimings  of  a  new 
Industry  or  a  new  product,  and  some- 
thing to  justify  their  chafing  disappoint- 
ments and  discouraging  setbacks  as  they 
sought  the  key  to  a  market  that  was 
thought  or  hoped  to  be  there  waiting 
for  them.  These  men  were  not  artists, 
musicians,  or  poets  who  might  be  satis- 
fied with  the  plaudits  of  their  viewers, 
hearers,  or  readers. 

After  all.  there  was  no  special  honor 
in  being  known  as  a  leading  sardine 
caxmer  or  maker  of  rubber  tires  or  talk- 
ing machines.  Also  there  was  no  lasting 
esthetic  satisfaction  to  be  gained  from 
contemplation  of  an  accumulation  of 
shovel  handles  or  brooms  turned  out  by 
the  thousands.  The  reward  must  be 
more  robust. 

The  manufacturer  Is  no  dilettante  or 
virtuoso  and  must  often  come  to  terms 
with  the  very  entrails  of  production,  not 
always  pleasant,  wherein  the  processes 
of  tearinn.  crushing,  boiling,  shredding, 
rasping,  cutting,  stripping,  or  melting 
encompafB  a  raw  realism  that  sometimes 
suffu.se.s  the  atmosphere  with  special 
stench,  noise,  heat,  clatter,  dust,  and  un- 
relieved grimness  In  general. 

The  bright  products  that  emerge  and 
give  the  glitter  and  gilding  to  our  civili- 
zation were  unrecognizable  in  the  bowels 
of  the  factories  and  mills.  In  the  course 
of  the  processes  that  smelted  out  the 
dross,  dl-ssolved  raw  stock;  pressed,  ex- 
truded or  twisted  malleable  compounds 
or  leeched  this  material  and  that  out  of 
its  original  crudcness  with  hostile  and 
caustic  liquids.  To  court  this  sort  of 
world  calls  for  a  species  of  nerves  and 
sensory  Insulation  not  given  to  everyone, 
plu.s  a  tangible  Incentive.  Between  the 
esthetic  world  and  the  processors  of  the 
goods  that  dellpht  the  esthetes  there  is 
no  early  or  natural  afBnity.  The  latter 
often  express  their  hostility  while  the 
former  .simply  endure  It. 

Yet,  it  Ls  the  uninspiring  acts  of  travail 
and  parturition  that  set  before  us  most 
of  the  esteemed  goods  that  we  eUl. 
esthetes  and  commonalty,  consume.  As 
the  child  takes  for  granted  the  delights 
of  toys,  the  delicious  magic  of  varied 
candies,  or  the  sheen  and  freshness  of 
new-boucht  items,  so  are  consumers  in- 
clined to  take  for  granted  the  great  ar- 
ray of  goods  in  the  show  windows,  the 
showcases,  on  the  floors,  and  on  the 
shelves.  All  manner  of  desires  and  needs 
are  excited  by  these  goods,  but  little 
thought  is  given  to  the  effort  Involved 
in  producing  them.  Window  shoppers 
spend  their  budgets  many  times  over  in 
their  roaming  fancies,  usually  admiring 
the  goods  that  are  out  of  their  financial 


reach.  In  their  unthuiking  wonderment 
they  do  proivide  a  measure  of  the  un- 
sated  potential  demand  that  greater 
purchasing  power  would  bring  to  life. 

Tlie  teasing  through  dlsplasv  goes  on, 
guided  by  the  designers  and  manufac- 
turers who  have  mastered  the  techniques 
of  production  and  management  and  are 
now  seeking  their  justification  at  the 
far  end;  namely,  consumer  demand. 
which  they  seek  to  excite.  Without  con- 
sumer acceptance  the  producers  could 
not  live.  Their  Initial  mcentive,  profit, 
would  not  be  fulfilled.  Thus  the  con- 
siuners  are  used  in  turn  as  guides  to 
point  the  way  to  further  production, 

As  there  are  m£kny  failures  of  produc- 
tive enterprise  becaiise  of  misreading  of 
consumer  desires,  poor  management,  and 
so  forth,  the  abundance  nevertheless 
achieved  by  our  economic  system,  not 
only  In  gadgets  and  gewgaws  but  in  the 
solid  appurtenances  of  civilization,  rep- 
resents a  tribute  both  to  the  fortitude 
and  persistence  of  the  enterprisers  in 
seeking  consumer  preferences  and  the 
power  of  incentive. 

Erosion  of  this  incentive — that  is, 
profit,  status,  and  pKDwer — would,  there- 
fore, be  expected  to  produce  negative 
and  regressive  consequences.  Since  the 
incentive  of  profits  has  provided  the  ele- 
ment of  selfpropulsion  of  our  system, 
for  which  no  satisfactory  substitute  has 
yet  been  found,  its  function  shovild  be 
taken  seriously.  It  Is  not  simply  a  cal- 
lous motive,  although  It  often  lends  itself 
to  callousness,  but  represents  a  magne- 
tism that  finds  a  deep  affinity  In  human 
character ;  and  instead  of  being  maligned 
and  despised  It  should  be  studied  and  re- 
fined. There  is  an  unspoken  as  well  as 
articulate  sentiment  in  this  country, 
alluded  to  above,  that  holds  our  produc- 
tive system  in  contempt,  as  something 
crass,  ugly,  cold,  or  even  offensive.  Such 
sentiment,  often  held  by  iseople  who 
would  not  soil  their  hands  or  expose 
their  sensibilities  to  the  unavoidable 
offensive  aspects  of  manufacturing  proc- 
esses, is  apparently  blind  to  the  distance 
our  industry  has  already  moved,  not  only 
in  providing  means  of  filling  needs  and 
desires  of  a  large  population,  far  beyond 
anything  accomplished  elsewhere,  but 
moving  increasingly  toward  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  secondary  needs  and  desires, 
always  with  progressive — if  seemingly 
slow — refinement,  of  more  and  more  peo- 
ple. Indeed  the  degree  to  which  this  is 
accomplished  measures  the  attainment 
of  productive  civilization. 

Finally,  the  combination  of  factors 
here  paraded,  still  leaves  out  of  account 
the  crucial  characteristic  that  Is  seated 
in  the  nature  of  demand  Itself. 

It  Is  sometimes  assumed  that  demand 
is  Indefinitely  expansible.  Much  mis- 
chief may  result  from  this  error.  The 
demand  for  rice  or  wheat  or  any  of  the 
staples,  such  as  salt,  sugar,  milk,  eggs, 
meat,  and  so  forth,  is  biologically  limited 
by  the  number  of  stomachs  possessed  by 
the  populatioin.  This  is  normally  one 
per  person.  In  a  country  that  Is  not 
underfed,  the  magnitude  of  demand  for 
these  and  similar  products  Is  limited  by 
the  number  of  people. 

No  productive  system  such  as  the 
American  could  be  built  on  a  foundation 
of  staple  products  for  which  the  demand 


Is  quite  static.  Most  of  these  Items  lie 
in  the  field  of  necessities  and  fall  into 
the  area  of  primary  needs.  Much  of 
agricultural  activity  Is  devoted  to  pro- 
duction of  such  goods.  Specialty  crops, 
such  as  tree  nuts,  strawberries,  melons, 
artichokes,  and  spices,  are  exceptions. 

Demand  for  staple  goods  Is  character- 
istically Inelastic:  that  Is,  it  does  not  os- 
cillate much  with  price  changes. 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  demand 
that  is  amazingly  expansible.  This  lies 
in  the  field  of  secondary  needs  and  de- 
sires. Such  demand  is  usually  elastic, 
meaning  that  its  volume  Is  sensitive  to 
price  changes.  This  is  readily  imder- 
standable  when  we  reflect  that  dispos- 
able income  for  Items  beyond  the  neces- 
sities will  only  reach  so  f£ir.  If  prices 
go  up  while  Income  remains  the  same, 
some  purchases  must  be  sacrificed, 
whereas  if  prices  fall,  more  goods  can  be 
bought.  The  sacrificial  items  will  fall 
largely  Into  the  luxury  or  near-luxury 
field;  and  It  is  these  that  will  be  bought 
more  freely  If  prices  fall  or  If  Income 
rises  while  prices  remain  steady  or  rise 
less  rapidly  than  Income. 

This  is  preeminently  the  field  that  pro- 
vided the  soil  for  magnification  of  the 
American  productive  system.  The  at- 
tack was  on  two  fronts:  First,  reduction 
of  costs  in  relation  to  the  mass  income; 
and  second,  increase  in  the  -voliune  of 
such  income.  This  was  accomplished  in 
the  maimer  already  described. 

If  an  enterpriser  had  before  him  an 
invention  or  a  product  for  which  the  de- 
mand was  imknown,  he  was  faced  with 
a  difficult  problem,  mostly  financial  in 
character.  How  test  demand?  Demand 
might  appear  to  be  very  cold  and  un- 
responsive if  the  cost  of  the  product  was 
too  high  while  it  might  burst  into  a 
bonanza  if  the  price  were  brought  down 
sufficiently;  but  how  sense  this  latent 
response?  The  solution  to  the  problem 
called  for  a  strong  faith,  much  patience 
and  fortitude — and  money.  How  bring 
down  the  price?  This  would  require  new 
machinery  and  special  equipment.  Who 
would  provide  this  on  a  gamble  that  the 
lower  cost  would  tap  a  rewarding  mar- 
ket? Money  is  sometimes  bold  but  it  is 
not  always  on  the  prowl  for  palpable 
risks.  It  Is  easily  scared  off.  The  sources 
of  its  timidity  are  many.  Risk  is  never- 
theless often  taken  if  a  handsome  reward 
looms  as  a  fair  probability. 

If  this  probability  of  a  reward  Is  off- 
set by  external  circvunstances  or  if  the 
magnitude  of  the  probable  reward  is  not 
heartliftmg  the  risks  and  agonizing  un- 
certainties will  hardly  be  assumed.  Yet 
again  if  the  outlook  is  that  the  reward 
will  be  greatly  reduced — possibly  by  gov- 
ernmental action,  such  as  taxation  or 
onerous  regulation — or  that  conditions 
unfavorable  to  further  success  will  likely 
arise,  a  hesitancy  that  will  sap  the  vigor 
of  venture  will  spread. 

It  was  in  the  production  of  goods  with 
an  elastic  demand  that  American  Indus- 
trial supremacy  found  its  cradle.  Since, 
however,  such  goods  could  be  and  were 
also  produced  In  other  countries  without 
duplicating  the  highly  productive  Amer- 
ican economy,  it  follows  that  elasticity 
of  demand  of  itself  did  not  generate  the 
American  leadership,  even  if  it  was  an 
indispensable   ingredient. 
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The  OECD — Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development — 
in  a  report  of  April  1962,  more  nearly 
laid  ita  finger  on  the  spot.     It  said: 

The  flrst  and  ba«lc  condition  for  growth 
to  that  private  flrms  should  want  to  grow, 
and  thU,  In  turn  depends  on  their  having 
confidence. 

They  need  to  be  confident  that  they  will 
be  able  to  dispose  of  Increases  in  output  at 
a   pro&t. 

This  is  a  statement  that  implies  un- 
derstanding of  the  function  of  profits 
in  a  capitalistic  economy  and  no  less 
the  essential  role  played  by  confidence 
in  such  a  system. 

The  American  system,  more  than  any 
other,  spreads  its  ventures  Into  all  fields 
of  production  supported  by  confidence 
that  profits  would  smile  at  the  end  of 
the  road  if  the  consumer  were  ap- 
proached with  a  suitable  product  at  an 
attractive  price.  Unquestionably  the 
ground  on  the  way  was  strewn  with 
tailures,  more  numerous  by  far  than  the 
successes.  Yet.  self-confidence  and  a 
knack  for  business  in  a  vanety  of  men. 
kept  the  ventures  fiowing.  Enough  of 
them  fiourished  to  act  as  examples  to 
others,  and  the  ranks  did  not  thin  out 
but  were  everywhere  replenished  and 
kindled  anew. 

What  was  it  in  the  very  makeup  of 
goods  that  opened  consumers"  pocket- 
books?  The  necessities,  to  be  sure,  came 
first,  but  the  great  proliferation  of  goods 
that  in  their  making  employed  millions 
of  workers,  was  not  found  in  this  field. 
It  was  found  in  goods  that  consumers 
desired  but  did  not  need,  or  did  not  need 
In  the  quantities  in  wWch  they  bought 
them  or  in  the  refined  state  of  quality 
that  they  preferred.  A  pair  of  shoes 
may  be  a  pair  of  shoes,  but  milady  does 
not  merely  seek  a  foot  cover  but  much 
else  besides.  In  a  variety  of  forms.  Im- 
mediately such  demand,  If  supported  by 
cash,  or  credit,  jumps  the  biological  limit 
of  two  feet  per  person  by  introducing 
variety,  style,  hues  and  tints  to  match 
this  or  that,  design,  and  so  forth.  Into 
this  lowly  appurtenance  of  living.  At 
the  same  time  the  primary  need  is  con- 
verted into  the  secondary.  Some  con- 
sumers make  do  with  two  or  three  pairs 
of  shoes,  possibly  of  the  same  color,  while 
others  would  feel  poor  and  bereft  with 
less  than  a  dozen  psdrs  or  a  score  in  a 
variety  of  styles,  colors,  and  stitches. 

Undoubtedly  the  automobile  embodies 
the  supreme  example,  not  only  of  the 
genius  of  the  American  productive  sys- 
tem, in  which  it  was  a  pioneer,  but  also 
of  the  inner  possibilities  and  peculiari- 
ties of  consumer  demand. 

The  automobile  has  the  advantage  of 
being  supremely  useful  while  at  the  same 
time  serving  other  human  cravings. 
weaknesses,  or  inclinations.  As  a  useful 
vehicle  it  represents  a  means  of  loco- 
motion, taking  man  off  his  feet,  as  did 
and  does  the  horse;  and  it  t)ears  burdens. 
Locomotion  represents  a  primary  need 
and  the  automobile  was  sup>erior  to  the 
equine  form  of  this  commodity  both 
in  terms  of  speed  and  the  poundage  it 
could  carry. 

This  combination  would  possibly  have 
given  us  little  more  than  the  automotive 
truck;  but  the  automobile  had  other  ad- 


vantages, real  or  spurious.  It  not  only 
moved  faster  currently  than  the  horse 
but  promised  to  go  faster  and  faster  with 
improvements  in  the  motor.  This  fact 
alone  gave  the  vehicle  an  enviable  claim 
on  the  pocketbook.  Americans  had  an 
inborn  desire  to  move  faster  no  less  than 
to  break  previous  records. 

Equine  beauty  may  be  of  a  high  order 
if  special  care  is  blended  with  breeding 
but  the  ordinary  horse  presented  no 
great  esthetic  phenomenon  while  the 
automobile  could  be  designed  to  com- 
bine speed  with  handsome  features — al- 
though it  must  be  admitted  in  retrospect 
that  automobile  designers  in  the  early 
years  did  not.  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
the  time,  hit  profusely  on  beautiful 
form. 

Since  the  automobile  was  never  cheap, 
ownership  set  the  owner  apart  from 
those  who  continued  in  a  pedestrian 
status,  and  beyond  that,  it  separated  the 
owner  of  a  "prestige  "  car  from  those 
who  must  be  satisfied  with  a  '•flivver  "  or 
a  "jalopy." 

This  ingredient  of  ownership  was  in- 
valuable as  a  sales  lure  and  as  an  ad- 
vertising symt)ol;  and  it  came  to  be  ex- 
ploited severely.  Since  the  automobile 
was  not  cheap  but  very  desirable  a  sharp 
reduction  in  costs  would  open  a  gold 
mine.  To  the  manufacturers  it  was  like 
striking  at  a  baseball  with  bases  loaded. 
A  home  run  would  deliver  the  thrill  of 
a  Jackpot.  Money  would  roll  over  the 
gunwales  to  the  floor.  Here  was  a  prod- 
uct that  had  an  admirable  combination 
of  assets  that  fitted  it  to  the  mission  of 
bellwether  of  the  American  system.  The 
demand  was  elastic  and  therefore  could 
be  expanded  and  proliferated  If  the  right 
key  were  used. 

Either  actually  or  by  legend  Henry 
Pord — once  more — perceived  the  golden 
ore  that  lay  t)elow  the  surface  of  ordi- 
nary purchasing  power,  if  he  but  had  the 
wit  to  mine  It.  He  discovered  that  the 
best  implement  was  a  low  price  and  used 
it.  It  did  wonders;  but  he  could  not  have 
done  It  with  butter  or  eggs,  wheat  flour 
or  beef;  that  Is,  not  in  the  sense  of  lay- 
ing a  foundation  for  an  industry  that  in 
turn  generated  and  heavily  supported 
other  big  Industries,  such  as  petroleum, 
iron  and  steel,  rubber,  glass,  repair  shops, 
garages,  filling  stations,  finance  com- 
panies, not  to  mention  mortuaries. 

Between  automobiles  on  the  one  end 
and  silk  hats  and  carillons  or  sweet  po- 
tatoes and  onions,  eggs  and  butter  on 
the  other,  there  are  many  gradations  of 
potential  consumer  demand.  Not  all 
fields  are  equally  attractive  Some  are 
very  limited,  pedestrian,  and  even  dead 
or  moribund.  Others  offer  veritable  for- 
tunes to  bright  and  energetic  enterprises. 
Yet,  all  segments  are  under  constant 
probe  by  some  bright  or  desperate  entre- 
preneur who  seeks  not  only  a  livelihood 
but  may  also  be  on  the  lookout  for  an 
upgoing  elevator  or  at  least  an  escalator 
to  carry  him  to  greater  heights:  this,  so 
long  as  the  outlook  is  considerably  better 
than  the  security  of  working  for  the 
Government  or  a  large  corporation. 
These  ambitious  enterprisers  of  many  Ilk 
are  the  original  breeders  of  employment. 

In  recent  years  the  quest  for  lower 
costs,   so   essential    to   penetration   and 


holding  of  a  market,  has  run  so  hard  In 
the  old  established  industries  that  Johi 
have  been  falling  by  the  wayside  in  one 
industry  after  another  even  as  more 
goods  come  tumbling  from  the  produc- 
tion lines;  and  our  plowboys  are  being 
decimated  by  our  agricultural  efficiency 
and  turned  into  tractor  riders  or  city 
slickers.  This  means  that  too  many  are 
looking  for  too  few  jobs. 

Even  the  packagers,  freezers,  slicert 
prccookers,  and  so  forth,  who  have  gone 
far  to  replace  the  housewives  who  In  turn 
have  deserted  the  kitchen  for  the  ofBce 
and  factor>'.  have  not  filled  the  gap, 
These  caterers  to  convenience  employ 
such  highly  productive  methods  that  one 
worker  does  the  work  of  a  dozen  or  % 
score  of  housewives,  all  the  while  work- 
ing less  than  half  as  hard. 

The  lag  of  employment  In  this  coun- 
try Is  very  serious  and  will  become  worse 
as  more  men  are  disgorged  from  employ, 
ment  and  whole  new  armies  of  war 
babies  come  knocking  on  the  doors  of 
the  employment  offices. 

What  then  has  happened  to  the 
vaunted  American  Industrial  system? 
Has  it  become  too  efficient  or  Is  It  get- 
ting old  and  afflicted  with  hardening 
arteries,  conservatism  and  timidity? 
Many  are  tempted  to  say  the  latter; 
but  the  characterization  Is  solidly  be- 
lled by  many  visible  phenomena.  Me- 
chanical, chemical,  and  other  technolog- 
ical efficiency  is  displacing  workers  very 
rapidly  In  some  industries  and  other 
pursuits,  such  as  coal  mining  and  agri- 
culture while  output  rises.  Without 
progressive  efficiency  this  would  not 
happen.  Therefore  the  indictment  of 
Inefficiency  falls. 

There  is  another  measure  of  the  stam- 
ina of  our  Industry  that  negates  the 
charge  of  anemia.  This  is  foreign  In- 
vestment and  expansion  of  American 
business  activity  abroad.  In  this  coun- 
try outlays  for  new  plant  and  equipment 
In  the  manufacturing  Industries  de- 
clined 6  percent  between  1957  and  196J 
whereas  in  the  foreign  field  they  ex- 
panded at  a  lively  rate.  Output  of  U.S.- 
owned  companies  in  Europe  Increased 
70  percent  in  1961  over  1957,  compared 
with  only  a  6-percent  rise  In  volume  of 
manufacturing  and  mining  production 
in  this  country  from  1955  to  1961. 

Employment  In  this  country  shifted 
heavily  into  the  service  trades,  profes- 
sions, commercial,  and  governmental  ac- 
tivities, particularly  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, between  1950  and  1960.  Since 
1957  investment  In  these  fields,  such  u 
insurance,  banking,  real  estate,  wholesale 
and  retail  trade.  Increased  30  percent 
That  is  also  where  employment  since 
1950  Increased  faster  than  population 
growth.  Again,  it  is  an  area  that  Is  not 
damaged  by  import  competition.  In 
other  words,  while  manufacturing,  min- 
ing, and  agriculture,  all  of  them  con- 
fronting import  competition  or  subject 
to  It,  were  releasing  workers,  nonmanu- 
facturlng  employment  rose,  but  yet  not 
sufficiently  to  offset  the  declines  else- 
where. The  result  has  been  a  stubborn 
residual  unemployment. 

Our  problem  quite  surely  is  not  Inef- 
ficiency; nor  is  it  entrepreneurial  anemia. 
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Our  industries  are  producing  abundantly 
and  many  of  them  have  idle  capacity. 

Why  then  do  we  not  grow  as  fast  as 
some  other  countries  and  In  any  case  not 
fast  enough  to  employ  the  unemployed? 
The  latter  is  the  real  question,  because 
Europe  and  Japan  represent  rather  spe- 
cial cases.  Their  burst  of  speed  was  de- 
layed about  10  years  behind  our  feverish 
postwar  activity;  and  they  built  more 
modern  plants  than  ours  to  replace 
bombed-out  facilities  and  obsolete  plants. 
Their  gain  In  productivity  was  phenome- 
nal but  readily  explained.  We  were  al- 
ready far  ahead;  and  they,  too,  will  catch 
up  with  the  pentup  war  demand  even  as 
we  did. 

Taoces  are  mentioned  as  restraints  on 
Industrial  activity;  and  the  complaint 
undoubtedly  has  merit.  High  wages  and 
high  profits  are  also  cited,  but  they  do  in 
any  event  provide  purchasing  power. 
In  some  Industries  rates  of  profit,  more- 
over, are  declining  This  fact  Is  widely 
and  properly  regarded  as  detracting 
from  incentive  to  growth  and  expansion. 

Yet  there  is  an  obvious  element  of  in- 
dustrial discouragement  that  Is  seldom 
cited  If  not  ignored  altogether.  This  is 
rising  import  competition,  stimulated  by 
the  national  policy  of  tariff  reduction. 
The  far-reaching  effect  of  this  policy  in 
stifling  growth  and  expansion  while  en- 
couraging laborsavlng  Installations  and 
automation  as  a  means  of  remaining 
competitive,  has  not  teen  officially  recog- 
nized. Rather  there  persists  a  wholly  ir- 
rational obstinacy  against  entertainment 
of  the  subject. 

The  effects  of  the  policy  are  becoming 
yearly  more  obtrusive.  Scores  of  our 
industries  have  been  browbeaten  and  in- 
timidated Into  silence  or  acceptance  of  a 
fate  they  know  to  be  regressive,  by  a 
stubborn  and  egregious  official  wrong- 
hesuledness. 

We  witness  hundreds  of  our  firms  In- 
vesting billions  of  dollars  In  enterprises 
overseas  for  no  reason  other  than  the 
more  favorable  outlook  for  profits 
abroad.  No  surer  barometer  reading  Is 
needed.  The  signals  proclaim  the  tragic 
fall8w;y  of  our  policy;  and  we  will  per- 
sist in  It  at  our  national  economic  peril. 

The  problem  of  unemployment  in  the 
ftice  of  galloping  technology  has  Indeed 
been  recognized;  but  an  almost  patho- 
logical shrinking  from  hard  realities  has 
marked  the  official  reaction. 

Unless  steps  that  conform  to  the  genius 
of  the  American  system  are  taken  the 
remedies  will  aggravate  the  problem. 
An  Increase  In  employment,  for  example, 
that  Is  achieved  through  spot  or  ad  hoc 
pumped-in  money  will  be  tempwrary. 
Pump  priming  cannot  succeed  by  Itself 
because  it  does  not  shift  the  self-pro- 
pelling mechanism  of  our  system  into 
gear.  It  is,  therefore,  good  as  long  as 
it  lasts  and  no  more,  unless  it  is  ac- 
companied by  other  corrections  that  do 
restore  the  self-propelling  mechanism  to 
health. 

The  profit  system,  as  a  system,  also 
win  not  come  to  the  rescue.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  climate  In  which  it  is  to  op- 
erate. Our  system  is  not  one  that  can 
constantly  be  discouraged,  handcuffed, 
confronted  with  a  nagging  hostility,  re- 
pression and  grudging  toleration  and  yet 
be    expected    to    function    bountifully. 


Prosperity  cannot  be  Imposed  on  our 
economy  for  this  reason.  It  must  be 
induced  by  looking  to  the  climate. 

The  profit  system  can  again,  as  it  has 
in  the  past,  unlock  and  liberate  produc- 
tive and  managerial  energies  that  can- 
not be  reached  or  ignited  by  discontinu- 
ous projects  dependent  upon  legislative 
appropriations.  There  is  no  likeness  be- 
tween such  efforts  to  impose  prosperity 
and  the  Promethean  magnetism  that 
draws  forward  from  ahead.  The  one  is 
a  dead  hand;  the  other  represents  the 
beckoning  future.  If  that  future  is  at- 
tractive no  whip  is  needed.  If  there  is 
no  future  no  amount  of  either  sticks  or 
carrots  will  beget  sustained  locomotiort 

American  capital  produced  expansion, 
growth  and  employment  because  vast  po- 
tentials lay  before  many  enterprises. 
The  fortunes  of  these  enterprises — with 
a  few  notable  exceptions  such  as  land 
grants  to  railroads — did  not  rely  on  doles 
of  public  money  dependent  in  turn  on 
legislative  sentiment. 

They  prospered  because  the  way  was 
open  for  a  $500  enterprise  to  grow  into 
a  million  or  a  billion-dollar  operation, 
not  indeed  tomorrow,  but  in  a  generation. 
Ramifications  and  growth  were  not  only 
possible  but  beckoned  to  those  who  had 
the  vision  and  the  necessary  qualities  to 
fulfill  it.  The  real  magnet  was  the  pros- 
pect of  an  expansive  profit,  not  merely 
on  one  large  transaction,  such  as  build- 
ing a  dam  or  some  other  public  work,  but 
through  a  continuing  and  indefinite  fu- 
ture. 

Today,  actual  and  prospective  Import 
competition  is  closing  the  door  to  the 
type  of  expansion  that  is  most  prolific 
in  generating  jobs.  This  is  industrial  ex- 
pansion, not  public  works  or  foreign 
trade.  In  1940.  the  ratio  of  Industrial, 
mining,  and  agricultural  jobs  to  non- 
productlonal  jobs  was  1  to  1.  By  1950 
this  ratio  had  grown  to  1  to  1.5  while  by 
1960  it  had  risen  to  1  to  2.  In  other 
words,  one  job  at  production  now  sup- 
ports two  nonproductional  jobs;  and  the 
trend  is  still  upward.  The  best  employ- 
ment seed  is,  therefore,  the  production 
job.  Each  gives  rise  to  two  others,  with 
prospects  of  progressive  future  expan- 
sion. 

Imports  of  finished  products  repre- 
sent the  poorest  job-seeds.  Raw-prod- 
uct imports  are  better,  but  only  If  they 
do  not  displace  raw  products  produced 
in  this  country.  If  they  compete  direct- 
ly they  displace  domestic  production  and 
do  not  add  to  employment  in  this  coim- 
try. 

Exports  consisting  of  manufactured 
products  do  represent  as  good  employ- 
ment-generating activity  as  production 
for  the  domestic  market  and  in  the  past 
our  exports  consisted  principally  of  such 
goods. 

In  recent  years,  however,  our  imr>orts 
have  come  to  consist  increasingly  of  fin- 
ished manufactures  and  manufactured 
foodstuffs  while  the  trend  in  our  exports 
has  been  in  the  opposite  direction,  fin- 
ished products  representing  a  declining 
share. 

These  trends,  which  may  be  expected 
to  continue,  represent  for  us  a  losing 
game  in  terms  of  employment.  Foreign 
trade  is  not  our  economic  forte. 


Yet,  the  impact  of  import  competition 
on  our  economy  is  much  more  negative 
and  repressive  in  other  respects.  The 
difficulty  comes  from  pitting  our  system 
against  outside  systems  that  have  not 
In  the  past  or  do  not  even  now  obey  the 
economic  mandates  of  our  system,  such 
as  fair  competition,  both  in  Industry  and 
in  w'ages,  prevention  of  monopoly, 
achievement  of  a  high  mass  purchasing 
power  through  high  wages,  freedom  of 
enterprise,  etc.  Some  countries  appear 
to  be  following  in  our  footsteps  but  their 
lower  starting  point,  particularly  in  point 
of  wages,  confronts  us  with  great 
difficulties. 

We  face  several  other  stubborn  diffi- 
culties. Our  industry  cannot  be  driven 
to  do  what  comes  naturally  to  it  In  the 
right  climate.  This  is  the  same  as  saying 
that  if  the  climate  is  not  right  our  sys- 
tem will  not  behave  in  the  manner  that 
brought  It  world  leadership.  If  the  cli- 
mate Is  right  it  will  move  ahead. 

Do  we  lack  products  of  the  kind  that 
gave  to  our  system  its  many  sprouting 
and  spreading  branches?  Is  all  demand 
for  all  products  saturated?  Of  course 
not.  We  have  only  to  glance  at  the  win- 
dow shoppers  to  answer  such  questions. 

Something  else  then  must  hinder  the 
operation  of  the  system. 

An  entrepreneur  In  the  past  could  be 
quite  confident  that  If  he  launched  a  new 
product  for  which  there  was  an  elastic 
demand  he  would  be  handsomely  repaid 
if  he  found  the  mechanical  means  of  re- 
ducing the  costs  to  the  common  pocket- 
book  level.  If  the  introduction  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  at  first  displaced  a 
number  of  workers,  the  lower  price 
opened  more  than  enough  new  demand 
to  rehire  the  displaced  workers.  In  a 
few  years  he  doubled  or  tripled  his  work 
force.  In  10  years  he  might  have  a  pay- 
roll of  10  or  20  times  the  original. 

If  he  found  a  way  to  reduce  radically 
the  cost  of  producing  an  existing  prod- 
uct for  which  there  was  a  greater  poten- 
tial demand  if  the  price  were  sufficiently 
reduced,  he  might  perform  a  similar  em- 
ployment feat.  After  first  laying  off 
workers  he  might  in  a  few  years'  time  re- 
coup his  work  force  and  hire  still  more 
hands,  perhaps  many  more. 

The  difference  between  the  employ- 
ment potentials  in  enterprises  built 
around  production  of  consumer  goods, 
which  If  successful  reverberate  through 
capital  goods  in  the  form  of  more  demand 
on  them — the  difference  between  such 
developments  and  public  works  as  gen- 
erators of  jobs  for  the  present  and  the 
future,  must  be  obvious. 

Since  the  mid-1950's  this  pattern  has 
been  shattered  in  this  country,  with  the 
exception  of  a  handful  of  growth  indus- 
tries, such  as  electronics,  aircraft,  plas- 
tics, synthetics,  biologicals.  certain  types 
of  machinery,  and  so  forth. 

The  established  industries  have  moved 
backward  in  terms  of  employment  even 
while  increasing  output.  A  dozen  lead- 
ing industries  during  the  1950-60  decade 
reduced  employment  of  production  work- 
ers by  1,056.000.  This  means  that  tech- 
nologically they  have  advanced. 

In  point  of  employment,  however,  they 
have  shrunk.  The  surge  of  demand  that 
would  have  been  expected  in  the  past, 
calling  for  expansion  of  the  work  force. 
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has  not  in  many  important  industries 
come  to  the  rescue. 

Why? 

The  technological  efforts  were  more 
negative  than  positive.  They  repre- 
sented efforts  to  remain  oompetitlve  with 
imports.  They  were  not  in  response  to 
a  buoyant  confidence  that  saw  in  the 
future  a  burst  of  demand  that  would 
swallow  a  large  increase  in  output  year 
after  year.  Instead  the  industries  had 
seen  their  future  field  of  demand  invaded 
by  imports  that  boasted  the  advantage 
derived  from  lower  wage  costs.  These 
lower  wage  costs  lying  beyond  our  legis- 
lative control,  were  of  the  kind  that  had 
been  regarded  as  competitively  unfair  in 
this  country  and  had  been  outlawed 
through  minimum  wage  and  similar  leg- 
islation to  avoid  shrinkage  of  mass  pur- 
chasing power. 

Little  wonder  then  that  the  technolog- 
ical improvements  that  were  instituted 
in  recent  years,  while  indeed  displacing 
workers,  did  not  produce  the  happy  re- 
sults of  the  past.  An  element  that  we 
could  not  reach — lower  foreign  wages — 
was  in  the  field  and  we  had  dismantled 
our  defenses  or  protection  against  it. 
Imported  goods  were  supplying  the  in- 
creased demand  that  responded  to  lower 
prices  and  our  Industries  were  left  with 
net  displacement  of  workers.  The  back- 
wash of  newly  opened  demand  that 
would  have  called  for  hiring  more  and 
more  workers  did  not  rise  to  a  swelling 
tide.    It  was  despoiled  by  Imports. 

Under  these  circumstances  whence 
could  come  the  confidence  that  the  in- 
dustries would  "be  able  to  dispose  of  in- 
creases in  output  at  a  profit"?— OECD 
quotation. 

It  could  come  only  if  there  were  assur- 
ance that  Lf  operations  were  expanded 
or  a  new  product  launched  the  market 
would  respond  favorably.  Such  assvir- 
ance  cannot  be  given  if  imports  have 
already  demonstrated  their  capacity  to 
capture  a  growing  share  of  the  market 
and.  moreover,  have  access  to  greater 
shares  of  the  market  virtually  without 
further  restriction. 

Indeed,  today,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  the 
domestic  market  outlook  for  Industry 
after  industry  is  not  only  bleak  so  far  as 
holding  the  present  share  of  the  market 
is  concerned,  but  forbidding  so  far  as 
any  expansion  plans  that  would  be  of 
suflBcient  magnitude  to  help  employment 
is  concerned. 

This  would  be  true  even  if  taxes  were 
reduced  both  for  the  purpose  of  expand- 
ing consumer  spending  and  industrial 
expansion.  If  consumers  gain  a  greater 
disposable  income  they  will  as  readily 
buy  imports  as  the  products  of  domestic 
industry — often  more  readily  because  of 
the  cost-conscious  nature  of  elastic  de- 
mand. Therefore,  the  market  for  com- 
peting domestic  goods  would  not  flourish 
sufficiently  to  increase  employment 
appreciably. 

Moreover,  the  confidence-dampening 
specter  of  a  market  contest  with  goods 
that  do  not  bear  the  burdens  of  costs — 
that  is.  imports — wUl  not  have  been 
lifted  from  our  manufacturers. 

The  genius  of  the  American  produc- 
tive system  which  has  provided  unprec- 


edented abundance,  demands  recogni- 
tion of  the  conditions  that  gave  it  birth, 
nourished  It  and  swept  It  to  great 
heights.  It  cannot  survive  half  Intimi- 
dated, half  free.  It  can  lire  with  domes- 
tic curbs  and  regulations  within  reason 
but  it  cannot  surmount  a  paralysis  of  its 
incentive.  That  Is  what  an  Invitation  to 
rising  competitive  imports  produces. 
These  are  already  hitting  at  our  leading 
labor-intensive  industries,  that  is.  those 
heaviest  in  employment,  while  our  auto- 
mating industries,  facing  the  same  dis- 
mal prospect,  are  investing  heavily 
overseas  rather  than  here. 

Even  our  growth  industries  such  as 
electronics — TV,  computers,  and  so 
forth — synthetic  fibers,  plastics,  antibi- 
otics, sduminum.  pleasure  watercraft. 
household  appliances,  and  so  forth,  to 
which  we  have  looked  for  employment 
that  exceeds  population  growth  can 
themselves  no  longer  look  forward  with 
lx)ld  confidence  to  an  expanding  market 
when  imports,  usually  with  clear  cost 
advantage,  intrude  upon  the  scene  to 
spoil  the  market's  promise.  Seeing  their 
market's  bright  future,  such  as  would 
entice  greater  outlays,  greatly  bedimmed, 
these  industries  become  victims  of  cau- 
tion one  by  one.  The  old  assurance  of 
the  psist  that  lower  costs  would  tap 
rewarding  consimier  response  is  now  the 
special  stimulus  to  imports  since  they 
can  undersell  us.  They  gobble  up  a  great 
part  of  the  demand  thus  awakened  and 
leave  our  industries  with  such  little  room 
for  expansion  that  employment  is  boost- 
ed very  little,  if  at  all.  Thus  is  lost  the 
very  matrix  of  our  former  self -prop>elling 
expansion. 

This  matrix  must  be  restored  not  only 
to  our  growth  industries  if  they  are  to 
continue  their  upward  career,  but  to 
the  old  established  industries  to 
prevent  their  progressive  employment 
shrinkage;  and  the  hand  of  assurance 
that  our  system  previously  extended,  not 
by  way  of  help  but  through  a  conducive 
climate  to  new  Industries,  must  agsdn 
be  held  out  not  only  to  new  industries 
but  to  those  not  yet  bom  if  we  are  to 
recoup  our  lost  ground. 

The  point  of  no  return  is  not  far  dis- 
tant. Therefore,  early  action  is  imper- 
ative. 

Great  segments  of  the  American  pro- 
ductive economy  face  a  barren  outlook 
for  domestic  expansion  A  veritable  pall 
has  been  lowered  over  the  scene  by  aban- 
donment of  the  unique  American  for- 
mula of  economic  growth.  This  formula 
must  be  restored. 

Action  should  include  an  immediate 
5 -year  moratorium  on  further  tariff  cuts 
such  as  were  authorised  in  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

Second,  our  future  policy  should  hold 
tariff  reductions  to  25  percent  in  10 
years  or  not  over  2^2  percent  per  year. 

Third,  a  true  remedy  for  the  serious 
injuries  caused  by  past  tariff  reductions 
should  be  provided. 


WHEAT  REFERENDUM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Quie]  Is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 


I  May  2S 

Mr.  QUIE.     Mr.  Speaker  I  ask  unam 
mous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  mr 
remarks  and  include  extraneoua  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frtjm 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday 
the  wheat  farmers  of  the  United  SUtol 
voiced  their  opinion  on  which  type  of 
farm  legislation  they  would  prefer  of 
the  two  choices  that  were  given  to  them 
in  the  referendum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  referendum  covered 
almost  the  entire  country.  The  fanneri 
by  a  better  than  30  percent  vote  rejected 
the  Administration's  certificate  wheat 
plan.  In  fact  it  did  not  carry  in  any 
wheat  State  which  is  traditionally  called 
a  wheat  State  in  the  country.  In  most 
of  the  wheat  States,  approximately  ball 
or  less  than  that  of  the  farmers  voted  in 
favor  of  it. 

The  farmers  who  looked  at  this  pro- 
gram, based  on  the  visits  which  I  made 
within  my  district  and  other  parti  o( 
the  country,  really  did  not  like  either 
choice.  However,  it  took  a  great  deal  of 
courage  on  their  part  for  farmers 
throughout  the  country  to  choose  to 
vote  "no";  because  next  year  it  would 
have  been  economically  more  favorable 
for  them  to  vote  "yes."  But  rather 
than  accept  further  Government  con- 
trols over  their  own  business  they  de- 
cided to  vote  "no,"  and  suffer  the  coo- 
sequences,  if  need  be. 

I  must  briefly  point  out  exactly  what 
they  voted  on  on  Tuesday,  For  a  "yea" 
vote  it  would  have  l)een  necessary  to 
secure  a  two-thirds  vote  In  order  for 
it  to  prevail.  I  think  It  la  important 
for  this  to  be  the  case  in  any  farm  leg- 
islation of  this  nature  because  any  time 
that  mandatory  controls  are  put  into  ef- 
fect it  is  important  that  a  clear  majority 
of  the  group  of  people  Involved,  in  this 
case  the  farmers,  should  decide  in  favor 
of  it.  Usually  every  farmer  does  not 
vote  who  has  the  opportunity  to  do  ao 
Usually,  in  fact,  much  less  than  half  do 
This  time  a  greater  percentage  voted 
than  at  any  time  before. 

I  felt  it  was  wise  for  the  legislation 
to  require  a  two-thirds  vote  for  a  "yes ' 
vote  to  prevail.  And  I  am  happy  that 
when  the  "no"  vote  prevailed  it  was  by 
such  a  substantial  number. 

Now  back  to  the  alternatives.  If  the 
"yes"  vote  had  prevailed  the  ffiuroers 
would  have  received  80  percent  of  parity 
on  80  percent  of  their  production 
Eighty  percent  of  parity  would  have 
meant  $2  a  bushel.  On  the  remaining 
20  percent  of  their  acreage  they  could 
have  received  $1.30  a  bushel,  which 
would  have  meant  52  percent  of  parity 
on  that  portion  of  their  production. 

However,  it  Is  Important  that  if  they 
had  voted  "yes"  they  would  have  accept- 
ed stringent  controls,  the  most  stringent 
that  we  have  voted  for  in  American 
agriculture.  The  important  factor  Is 
that  the  certiflcate  wheat  plan  would 
have  been  completely  mandatory.  The 
farmers  would  not  have  been  given  the 
option  of  deciding  whether  or  not  they 
wanted  to  come  in  or  to  stay  out.  The 
"no"  vote  which  the  farmers  did  chooae 
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will  drop  wheat  price  supports  down  to 
legal  minimum  of  $1.25  a  busheL 

Before  the  referendum  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  threatened  that  the  price 
of  wheat  would  drop  to  $1  a  bushel.  In 
other  words,  our  farm  economy  Is  asked 
to  pay  a  dear  price  for  the  right  to  make 
its  own  management  decisions. 

I  understand  that  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture has  indicated  that  he  will  per- 
mit the  CCC  stocks  of  wheat  to  go  onto 
the  market  for  the  legal  mlnlmxmi  which 
Is  $1.25  a  bushel  plus  5  percent,  plus 
carrying  charges,  which  undoubtedly 
will  be  something  between  $1.25  and 
$1.30. 

It  Is  obvious  from  this  that  the  two 
choices  were  unacceptable  to  most  farm- 
ers, even  though  a  majority  voted  "no." 

I  am  not  going  to  stand  idly  by  and 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  be- 
cause of  the  choice  that  the  farmers  were 
required  to  make,  to  cause  the  kind  of 
disaster  in  the  farm  economy  that  has 
been  predicted.  I  am  going  to  do  my 
best  to  see  that  sound  remedial  legisla- 
tion is  passed.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
19  of  my  colleagues  have  joined  with  me 
today  in  introducing  a  bill  which  Con- 
gressman DoLK.  of  Kansas,  who  repre- 
sents the  largest  wheat  district  in  the 
country.  Congressman  Short,  of  North 
Dakota,  and  I  put  together  quite  some 
time  ago.  We  believe  this  to  be  the  best 
possible  piece  of  legislation  for  the  wheat 
farmers  In  the  event  they  "no"  vote. 
We  thought  for  a  while  we  might  Intro- 
duce this  bill  prior  to  the  referendum  in 
order  that  farmers  might  know  what 
they  could  possibly  have  If  the  Congress 
would  pass  remedial  legislation.  We  de- 
cided against  that  because  we  felt  that 
the  farmers  should  make  the  clear  choice 
themselves  on  the  alternatives  that  were 
presented  to  them  in  the  referendum 
even  though  both  choices  were  unde- 
sirable. 

Now  we  feel  It  is  necessary  for  the 
Congress  aggressively  to  attempt  to  help 
the  wheat  farmers  swijust  to  the  new 
situation.  I  think  there  is  a  new  situa- 
tion today.  The  decision  made  by  the 
wheat  farmers  will  determine  the  future 
of  American  agriculture  and  especially 
American  agricultural  legislation. 

I  think  if  the  "yes"  vote  had  prevailed 
we  would  have  seen  a  direction  toward 
more  and  more  mandatory  controls  for 
additional  commodities.  I  think  now  we 
are  going  In  the  direction,  and  I  hope  we 
we  are.  that  price  supports  will  stabilize 
the  farmer's  price,  and  he  will  be  able  to 
operate  in  the  market  place  and  find  the 
markets  for  his  commodities  rather  than 
losing  them  each  year. 

There  is  a  great  danger  with  manda- 
tory control  legislation  for  the  same 
thing  to  happen  in  feed  grains  and 
wheat,  if  we  went  In  that  direction  for 
those  commodities,  as  has  presently  hap- 
pened for  tobacco  and  cotton.  Take 
cotton,  for  example,  a  crop  under  man- 
datory controls.  It  is  in  a  very  severe 
situation  today.  If  we  do  nothing  in 
cotton  I  think  that  In  2  years  we  will  not 
have  a  cotton  industry  in  this  country. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
foreign  competition  in  cotton  textiles  be- 
cause foreign  mills  purchase  cotton  from 
this  country  for  8y2  cents  less  than  a 


domestic  min  can  purchase  it.  The  situ- 
ation Is  worse  than  that.  Because  of  the 
competition  of  synthetics,  mUls  are  really 
forced,  because  of  the  high  price  of  cot- 
ton for  textile  mlUs,  to  shift  to  syn- 
thetics. 

Once  we  lose  a  market  It  Is  virtually 
Impossible  to  ever  gain  it  back  again. 
If  cotton  loses  Its  market  In  this  country 
to  rayon  and  other  synthetics,  It  will  be 
lost  forever. 

This  Is  Indirectly  of  Importance  to 
those  of  us  who  come  from  the  feed 
grain  and  wheat  areas,  because  every 
farmer  who  shifts  out  of  cotton  wUl  have 
to  produce  something  else  on  the  land. 
This  year  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
announced  that  2.1  million  acres  of  land 
will  have  to  be  shifted  out  of  cotton.  We 
can  expect  that  a  substantial  amount  of 
this  will  have  to  go  into  feed  grains.  The 
effect  of  this  will  be  that  under  a  volun- 
tary feed  grain  program  already  enacted 
into  law  it  will  take  an  additional  2  mil- 
lion acres  out  of  production.  This  will 
cost  a  great  deal.  The  burden  of  It  is 
going  to  be  put  on  the  feed  grain  budget. 
This  Is  an  extra  cost  to  all  the  feed  grain 
part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
program.  If  we  continue  causing  the 
cotton  Industry  to  go  out  of  business.  It 
means  another  16  million  acres  will  have 
to  be  diverted  to  some  other  crop  even- 
tually. I  do  not  want  to  see  that  happen, 
nor  do  I  want  to  see  this  happen  to  the 
commodities  of  feed  grains  and  wheat. 

We  have  a  program  on  the  books  for 
feed  grains.  In  the  Congress  I  think  we 
have  had  a  choice  between  mandatory 
control  of  both  supply  and  price,  such  ets 
was  proposed  to  farmers  in  the  certifi- 
cate wheat  program,  or  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram, giving  the  farmers  the  means  to 
adjust  their  production  and  help  tide 
them  over  with  assistance  given  to  the 
farmers  who  voluntarily  comply  with  the 
program.  We  have  had  the  latter  In  the 
feed  grains  law  in  1961,  1962,  and  1963. 
Those  of  us  who  have  Introduced  the 
wheat  bill  have  looked  at  the  feed-grain 
program  and  have  taken  what  we  be- 
lieve is  a  sound  and  basic  part  of  the 
volimteer  feed  grain  program  and  pro- 
pose to  put  wheat  In  with  It.  Putting 
wheat  in  with  the  feed  grain  program 
will  enable  the  farmers  who  so  desire  to 
adjust  their  production  and  help  bring 
supply  Into  balance  with  demand,  and 
assist  in  reducing  the  s\irpluses  present- 
ly on  hand.  If  a  farmer  chooses  not  to 
do  so.  he  Is  free  to  stay  out  of  the  pro- 
gram. He  will  not  harm  the  farmers 
who  enter  the  program,  who  are  adjust- 
ing, because  the  non-compiler  will  get  no 
beneflt  from  the  program  at  all.  I  think 
the  opportunity  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
farmers  to  make  a  decision,  not  to 
choose  between  two  things  they  do  not 
want  In  a  referendum  but  rather  to 
choose  at  planting  time,  whether  they 
want  to  get  into  a  program.  A  program 
should  be  opposed  which  will  assist  them 
In  adjusting  production  to  demand  or 
else  stay  out  entirely  and  get  no  bene- 
fit. 

If  we  are  going  to  Inspire  the  farmers 
of  this  country  to  produce  enough  feed 
and  clothe  the  people  of  this  country 
and  still  produce  enough  to  take  care  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  world,  we  have  to 
leave    management    decisions    to    the 


farmers  themselves,  and  this  comes  at 
planting  time.  The  program  we  have 
proposed  today  will  do  this  and  not  re- 
quire a  ref  erendimi. 

I  have  an  outline,  which  I  will  submit 
as  a  part  of  my  statement  at  this  time, 
a  description  of  what  this  bill  will  do. 
It  briefly,  besides  being  voluntary,  would 
require  land  retirement,  not  Just  adjust- 
ment from  one  crop  to  another.  Until 
the  feed  grain  bill  was  passed  we  never 
really  had  any  control  programs.  All 
that  was  provided  for  was  adjustment 
from  one  crop  to  the  other.  We  hear  the 
cotton  farmers  sometimes  saying,  "We 
have  adjusted."  They  reduced  acres  in 
cotton,  but  they  put  their  acres  into 
wheat,  feed  grains,  or  something  of  this 
nature.  ITie  com  programs  in  the  past, 
except  for  the  voluntary  program  we  had 
from  1961  to  1963,  did  not  reduce  pro- 
duction. It  reduced  the  production  of 
com,  but  then  farmers  put  In  some  other 
crop.  In  my  area  they  are  producing 
wheat  where  they  never  did  before. 
They  are  growing  it  imder  the  15-acre 
exemption.  All  that  happened  was  to  ad- 
Just  production  around  the  cotmtry  but 
total  production  went  up. 

Our  bill,  as  In  the  voluntary  feed  grain 
program,  would  require  retirement  of 
land.  So  that  as  we  make  the  adjust- 
ment over  these  few  years — I  expect 
there  would  be  a  very  minimum  of  years 
for  adjustment  in  wheat  as  there  has 
been  in  feed  grains — the  land  that  has 
been  taken  out  of  wheat  or  feed  grains 
will  not  cause  a  surplus  in  other  com- 
modities. I  should  point  out  here,  how- 
ever, that  we  do  permit  an  exemption  in 
the  case  of  safflower,  castor  beans,  sim- 
flower  seeds  and  guar  and  crops  of  this 
nature  which  are  imported  so  If  a  farmer 
wants  to  put  his  diverted  land  in  those 
he  can  forgo  payments  or  a  portion  of 
the  pajrments  and  produce  those  crops. 
But  on  crops  where  there  Is  a  possibility 
of  being  in  surplus  and  which  receive 
price  suinwrts.  they  would  not  be  avail- 
able to  be  planted  on  diverted  suireage. 
We  would  use  payment  in  kind  and  only 
pasrment  In  kind  as  an  Inducement  to 
farmers  to  comply  with  the  programs. 
When  the  surpluses  are  used  up.  there 
will  not  be  a  diversion  program.  We  will 
be  back  to  supply  and  demand.  The 
volimtary  diversion  program  would  then 
be  standby  authority  in  the  event  of  fu- 
ture surplus  conditions. 

We  use  payment  in  kind  In  the  same 
way  as  it  has  been  done  In  the  past  in 
the  voluntary  feed  grain  progrram  per- 
mitting the  Secretary  to  assist  in  the 
sale  of  negotiable  certificates  for  the 
farmers  because  there  are  some  farmers 
who  live  quite  a  good  distance  from  the 
big  feed  grain  areas  and  the  wheat-pro- 
ducing areas  of  the  coimtry.  These  are 
mostly  In  the  Northeast  and  the  South- 
east. They.  It  Is  felt,  need  assistance  In 
the  sale  of  their  negotiable  certificates 
because  otherwise  they  would  have  to 
take  a  substantial  discount  in  the  value 
of  their  negotiable  certificates.  This  has 
worked  well  to  date,  and  this  bill  pro- 
hibits the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from 
buying  high  and  selling  low  as  he  did 
in  1961  and  1962. 

Lastly,  this  bill  is  based  on  a  market 
economy.     The  market  will  make  the 
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decision  on  what  the  prices  will  be  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  this  pro- 
gram progresses  will  be  In  the  btislneas 
of  stimulating  the  market  and  permit- 
ting the  fanner  to  receive  adequate 
prices  for  his  commodities.  A  negoti- 
able certificate  coiild  only  be  sold  on  the 
market,  that  is  the  grain  that  reflects 
them,  at  the  support  level  plus  carrying 
charges.  This  is  the  same  as  the  pres- 
ent 1963  feed  grain  program  which  is 
now  In  operation. 

The  remainder  of  surpluses  can  only 
be  sold  as  the  law  zx>w  provides  at  103 
percent  of  the  support  level  plus  carrying 
charges.  But  when  we  bring  the  supply 
down  to  where  there  is  Just  a  normal 
carryover  and  when  things  are  in  bal- 
ance, then  the  Secretary  could  not  sell 
for  less  than  115  percent  of  the  support 
leveU  giving  the  market  place  the  op- 
portunity to  function  and  pull  the  prices 
to  the  farmers  upward  and  enable  farm- 
ers to  secure  a  better  income. 

Section  407  of  the  law  now  pro\ides 
that  the  Secretary  can  dispose  of  grains 
that  have  gone  out  of  condition  or  grains 
that  he  suspects  will  go  out  of  condition. 
Many  times  in  the  past  administrations 
as  well  as  in  this  administration  we  have 
suspected  that  they  have  dumped  a  great 
deal  of  graiii  under  section  407  which 
permits  them  to  dump  It  1/  they  suspect 
it  might  be  going  out  of  condition.  This 
bill  provides  that  in  the  event  that  things 
are  In  balance  and  we  only  have  a  normal 
carryover,  the  Secretary  will  be  required 
to  replace  that  grain  which  he  has  re- 
moved from  CCC  stocks  under  section 
407  at  less  than  support  level  by  im- 
mediately replacing  an  equal  volume 
from  the  market. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  protection  in  a 
farm  program  that  is  very  inexpensive 
and  it  has  been  proven  by  experience  to 
date.  Yet  it  gives  the  kind  of  assistance 
that  is  helpful  to  the  farmers'  prices, 
but  does  not  get  him  in  trouble  with 
surpluses. 

Many  people  ask  what  will  be  the 
support  level  under  this  program.  For 
wheat  the  Secretary  will  have  the  same 
authority  as  he  presently  does  with  com. 
The  Secretary  may  set  supports  between 
65  percent  of  parity  and  90  percent  of 
parity.  Sixty-flve  percent  of  parity  for 
wheat  is  $1.62.  Ninety  percent  of  parity 
for  wheat  is  $2.24.  Sixty-flve  percent  of 
parity  for  com  is  $1.04.  The  Secretary 
has  chosen  to  set  the  support  level  this 
year  at  $1.25  for  com.  What  he  would 
do  for  wheat  is  unknown,  but  he  would 
have  to  make  a  determination  so  that 
there  would  not  be  a  great  shift  from 
feed  grains  into  wheat  and  neither  would 
he  want  a  great  shift  from  wheat  into 
feed  grains.  Only  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  figures  and  informa- 
tion can  anyone  make  that  determina- 
tion. 

As  to  the  diversion  rates,  and  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  on  that,  some  of 
us  have  introduced  a  bill  which  provides 
that  they  will  be  made  up  to  50  percent 
of  normal  production  plus  the  support 
level.  Others  have  increased  diversion 
rates  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to 
dispose  of  our  surplus  more  quickly  and 
give  a  bonus  to  faurmers  who  take  pos- 


session of  grain  rather  than  the  nego- 
Uable  certificates. 

We  have  added  another  incentive  to 
retire  the  land  for  3  years  to  6  years.  In 
order  that  the  increase  in  production 
due  to  the  idling  of  1  year  will  not  come 
back  immediately  next  year  but  will  stay 
idled  3  to  5  years. 

The  bill  will  permit  farmers,  if  they 
have  less  than  40  acres  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  to  take  their  entire  base 
out  of  production. 

MUEF  OTrrtjNK  or  Ttu  rssD  craih  .\i«d  whxat 
ACT  or   ia«3 

The  proposed  completely  voluntary 
program  would  apply  to  wheat,  corn, 
grain  sorghum,  barley,  and  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  oats  and  rye. 

If  the  Secretary  should  find  that  there 
will  be  a  supply  of  designated  grain  In 
excess  of  a  "normal  supply."  he  would 
put  into  effect  a  special  agrtcultoral  con- 
servation program,  based  on  four  prin- 
ciples: 

First.  It  would  be  voluntary.  Price 
support  and  diversion  payments  would  be 
available  only  to  those  who  retire  acreage 
from  production. 

Second.  It  would  require  land  retire- 
ment and  consenration  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  program  benefits.  A  min- 
imum 20  percent  would  be  required  with 
an  optional  and  additional  30  percent 
reduction  allowed. 

Third.  It  would  use  only  payment  in 
kind  for  making  diversion  payments. 
The  Secretary  could,  however,  advance 
the  prodacer  cash  in  anticipation  of  the 
sale  of  grain,  but  there  would  be  no  di- 
rect payments,  as  provided  under  the 
1963  feed  grain  program. 

Fourth.  It  would  be  based  on  a  market 
economy.  The  CCC  release  price  for 
surplus  grain  in  inventory  cotild  not  be 
less  than  105  percent  of  current  support 
price,  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges. 
When  the  supply  of  grain  Is  back  to  a 
"normal  supply.  "  this  release  price  would 
be  115  percent  of  the  current  support 
price,  pliis  reasonable  carrying  charges, 
and  CCC  would  be  required  to  make 
equivalent  market  purchases  for  grain 
which  has  been  sold  as  being  "out  of 
condition." 
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(a">  Time:  Applicable  to  1964  and  sub- 
sequent crops. 

(b)  Support  price;  65  to  90  percent  of 
parity  when  the  special  agricultural  con- 
servation program  Is  in  effect. 

(c»   Base  period:  1959-60-61. 

(d)  Diversion  rates:  Up  to  50  percent 
of  normal  production  times  county  sup- 
port rate  on  first  20  percent  reduction; 
also  at  farmers'  option  up  to  50  percent 
on  next  30  percent  reduction. 

<e>  Optional  longer  term  retirement: 
Up  to  60  percent  diversion  payment  for 
acreage  diverted  for  periods  of  from  3 
to  5  years. 

(f)  Advance  payments:  Up  to  50  per- 
cent in  kind  at  signup  time. 

(?^  Diverted  acres:  Control  weed.s  and 
pests.  Allow  oilseed  crops  at  up  to  one- 
half  regular  diversion  rates. 

(h>  Small  farms  Allow  retirement  of 
entire  farm  base  if  less  than  40  acres. 

The  permanent  price  support  law  on 
wheat  and  feed  grains  would  be  amended 
to  establish  price  supports  on  the  desig- 
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nated  grains  at  90  percent  of  tfae  di«. 
vious  3-year  market  averace  unless  alnel 
cial  agricultural  conservation  tm)o«^ 
were  in  effect.  ^ 

AU  acreage  allotments  and  m^rkctim 
quotas  on  the  designated  grainc^^^^l! 
be  repealed.  There  would  be  no  rrfcN 
endum. 

I  think  it  is  a  sound  piece  of  k^i^ 
tion,  smd  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congreu 
win  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  it 
It  is  now  necessary  for  the  bill  to  go  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  order 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  ti>e 
legislation  there.  And  I  hope  the  chair- 
man will  schedule  early  hearings. 

I  want  to  ix>int  out  again  that  in  the 
wheat  referendum  the  farmers  did  not 
choose  between  two  good  altemativet. 
Neither  is  acceptable.  If  we  are  going 
to  prevent  disaster  to  some  of  these 
people  In  our  farm  economy,  we  need  to 
act  now.  We  have  a  period  of  time  to  de- 
liberate seriously  on  that.  The  fan 
planting  of  winter  wheat  will  not  be  tai 
full  operation  until  August  15.  co  ve 
have  a  period  of  time  to  develop  sound 
legislation. 

There  is  a  tendency,  I  believe,  to  have 
some  rancor  throughout  the  majority 
party  in  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration, due  to  the  fact  the  fannen 
turned  the  referendum  down.  The 
farmers  did  it  so  conclusively  that  I  hope 
these  individuals  will  get  over  their  ran- 
cor as  quickly  as  possible.  Then  we  will 
get  at  the  business  of  passing  what  «e 
believe  is  sound  legislation.  The  whole 
economy,  the  whole  Nation,  is  looklDg 
forward  to  this.  It  is  not  only  the  fann- 
ers who  will  suffer,  but  the  whole  Nation 
will  suffer  unless  we  act 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemsn 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  First.  I  wish  to  conunend 
the  gentleman  and  Join  in  the  remarlu 
he  has  made  Secondly,  on  the  basis  d 
repudiation  by  the  American  farmers  of 
the  two  wheat  plans,  I  think  we  have  i 
very  serious  obligation  to  act  responsibly 
and  quickly.  A  lot  of  people  are  guessing 
on  what  caused  the  complete  defeat  o< 
the  certificate  wheat  program.  Any  wty 
you  look  at  the  returns  from  any  State 
you  find  nothing  written  in  the  returu 
but  defeat  of  the  Freeman  plan.  Many 
say  it  has  been  oversold,  and  we  have 
evidence  of  this.  People  who  were  never 
interested  in  farm  legislation  voted  for 
the  first  time.  I  know  many  in  Kanss* 
have  voted  because  tl^y  thought  tbey 
were  overpropagandized  by  a  Ooveni- 
mcnt  agency. 

I  recently  pointed  out  on  the  floor  the 
example  of  one  lady  who  has  received 
something  like  30  notices  from  the  ACE 
ofQces.  and  most  of  these  In  duplicates, 
triplicates,  and  perhaps  more. 

It  appears  Mr.  Freeman  had  every- 
thing going  for  him  except  the  farmer. 
He  had  tlie  Pubhc  Treasury,  he  had 
thousands  of  employees,  he  had  a  feed 
grain  bill  enacted  at  the  last  minute. 
All  of  these  were  in  favor  of  a  "yes"  vote. 
All  of  the  propaganda  put  out.  which  wss 
politics,  was  not  enough  to  rescue  this 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  American 
farmer. 
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The  American  f sinner  should  be  com- 
mended because  he  has  displayed  that 
be  no  longer  wishes  complete  regimenta- 
tion. He  is  willing  to  accept  less  when 
it  comes  to  dollars  smd  cents.  I  believe, 
therefore,  we  have  this  obligation  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

This  is  no  time  for  bickering  between 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  Our  farm- 
ers have  spoken.  I  may  say  very 
honestly  that  in  Kansas,  for  example, 
many  outstanding  Republicans  voted 
•yes,"  and  many  Democrats  sfKjnsored  a 
•no"  vote.  That  has  been  part  of  the 
Issue,  and  I  do  not  think  it  should  any 
longer  become  a  part  of  the  issue. 

Our  responsibility  is  clear.  We  are 
hopeful  that  the  bill  Introduced  today 
by  20  Members  may  have  immediate 
acceptance;  that  it  may  be  taken  up  by 
our  committee  chairman  at  the  earliest 
time.  Certainly  there  has  been  a  big 
switch  in  Kansas,  only  42  percent  voted 
"yes,"  compared  with  aix>und  66.5  just 
2  years  a£0. 

The  mandate  is  clear,  and  I  believe  it 
is  incumbent  upon  all  of  us  to  work  out 
some  suitable  program.  We  do  have 
this  responsibility.  I  am  not  going  along 
with  the  theory  that  the  farmer  made 
his  bed,  let  him  lie  on  it.  The  farmer 
considered  every  possible  alternative. 
No  one  could  promise  the  farmer  any 
new  legislation  would  be  enacted.  He 
has  voted  against  the  control  program, 
and  I  stand  on  that  responsibility  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  NEL6EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Joining  with  my  colleagues  in  introduc- 
ing a  new  wheat  and  feed  grain  bill  today 
which  becomes  necessary  as  a  result  of 
the  vote  on  the  wheat  referendum  on 
Tuesday.  Not  that  I  wish  to  resort  to  a 
"I  told  you  so"  line,  but  I  do  wish  to  point 
out  at  this  time  that  we  who  objected 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  recent  feed 
grain  bill  was  steamrolled  through  the 
Congress  took  the  proper  approach  in 
advising  that  action  on  the  bill  should 
be  delayed  pending  outcome  of  the  wheat 
referendum.  Now  the  wheat  farmers  of 
the  Nation  in  having  voted  down  the 
wheat  referendum  have  told  us  that  they 
want  to  take  things  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  power-htmgry  bureaucrats  and  have 
put  the  question  in  the  lap  of  the 
Congress. 

We  here  today  are  responding  to  the 
voice  of  the  Nation's  farmers,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  think  some  of  the  record 
."Should  be  set  right.  The  farmers  were 
told  yesterday  they  are  now  better  off 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past  10  years, 
and  they  were  told  that  farm  Income  In 
tlie  past  year  was  at  a  record  high  level. 
When  the  President  made  this  statement 
he  was.  in  edect.  stating  that  total 
farm  income  was  up  as  a  result  of  Gov- 
ernment payments,  but  he  did  not  men- 
tion the  fact  that  farm  costs  are  also  at 
an  alltime  high  with  the  result  that  the 
parity  ratio  has  been  at  near  record  lows 
all  during  this  year.  In  fact,  the  parity 
ratio  for  the  first  3  months  of  this  cal- 
endar year  averaged  77  percent — the 
lowest  first  quarter  parity  ratio  since 


1039.  We  who  live  on  the  farm  know 
that  merely  handling  more  money  metms 
little,  and  tbsit  for  the  farmer  to  be 
actually  well  off  he  must  be  able  to  keep 
some  of  the  cash  In  his  pocket. 

The  President  also  stated  on  Wednes- 
day that  the  farmers  had  spoken  and 
that  he  accepts  their  judgment.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  tliat  since.  I,  too,  accept 
the  judgment  of  the  Nation's  farmers 
and  respond  with  the  introduction  of  this 
voluntary  wheat  and  feed  grain  proposal. 
Abraham  Lincoln  once  said  that  he 
had  an  abiding  faith  In  the  ultimate  good 
judgment  of  the  American  people.  This 
observation  can  well  be  applied  to  the 
outcome  of  the  1963  wheat  referendimi. 
and  now  that  the  wheat  farmers  have 
expressed  thanselves.  It  Is  the  undenied 
responsibility  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress Interested  In  agriculture  to  work 
for  the  enactment  of  an  stcceptable  and 
workable  farm  program. 

The  bill  which  I  am  Introducing  today 
provides  for  a  voluntary  program  with 
price  supports  based  on  compliance  with 
the  program  and  provides  for  payment 
in  kind  for  land  diversion  and  soil  con- 
servation. This  program  would  reqxiire 
land  retirement  as  a  condition  of  eligibil- 
ity for  diversion  payments.  A  minimum 
20-percent  retirement  from  base  would 
be  required,  with  an  optional  30-percent 
additional  reduction  allowed.  Payment 
in  kind  would  be  used  for  making  the  di- 
version payments,  but  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  be  authorized  to  ad- 
vance the  producer  cstsh  in  anticipation 
of  the  sale  of  grain.  There  would  be  no 
compensatory  payments  as  provided  im- 
der  the  1963  feed -grains  program. 

This  program  would  apply  to  the  1964 
and  subsequent  crop  years  with  support 
prices  at  65  to  90  percent  of  parity  when 
a  diversion  program  Is  In  effect.  The 
feed-grain  base  period  would  be  the  1959, 
1960,  and  1961  crop  years.  Advance  pay- 
ments would  be  authorized  up  to  50  per- 
cent at  the  time  of  signup,  which,  inci- 
dentally, is  the  provision  which  was 
added  by  my  amendment  to  the  feed- 
grains  program  enacted  by  the  Congress 
in  1961. 

A  provision  of  my  bill  would  allow  the 
farmer  to  ask  for  his  diversion  payment 
to  be  made  In  actual  grain  rather  than 
In  payment-ln-klnd  certificates.  He 
would  then  be  entitled  to  a  15-percent 
Increase  In  his  payment. 

This  provision  In  the  bill  would  en- 
courage the  producer  to  jjartlcipate  even 
thoxigh  he  would  normally  use  his  feed- 
grain  production  for  livestock  feed  right 
on  his  own  farm.  The  long-range  effect 
of  this  provision  would  be  to  work  a 
wider  distribution  of  feed  grains  and  de- 
emphaslze  the  Importance  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  In  the  mar- 
keting and  handllr^g  of  feed  grains.  The 
tendency  would  be  for  feed  grains  to  be 
either  fed  oi^  the  farm  or  moved  In  nor- 
mal commercial  channels  rather  than 
being  channeled  through  the  CCC  with 
the  Government  acting  as  the  marketing 
agent. 

I  Include  a  news  article  written  by 
Julius  Duscha  which  appeared  In  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  of  my  re- 
marks. 


The  article  is  as  follows : 
QxTFsnow   Hesx:    Will    Ooncbbss   SmcD  to 
Rescux  or  UJB.  WamAVtrnffwos? 

(By  Julius  Duscha) 

wm  Oongreoa  nve  wbeftt  fannera  from  tbe 
low  prices  they  voted  for  in  the  wheat  refer- 
endxun  on  Tueedsy? 

That  was  the  bl(  question  on  Oapited  Hill. 
In  the  White  House,  &nd  In  the  Department 
of  Afrlculture  yesterday  as  jubUaat  BepubU- 
cans  and  disappointed  Democrats  assessed 
the  results  of  the  referendum. 

The  decisive  defeat  of  the  administration's 
wheat  control  program  was  a  severe  setback 
for  President  Kennedy  and  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
ciiltxire  Orvllle  L.  Freeman  and  could  end 
Freeman's  effectiveness  on  Capitol  Hill  al- 
though the  President  yesterday  Indicated 
otherwise. 

As  expected,  the  rural  mldwestem  strong- 
holds of  the  Republican  Party  and  the  pow- 
erful American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
principal  opponent  of  the  proposed  wheat 
program,  voted  heavily  against  the  rigid 
controls. 

APPRO  VTCD    BT    KON» 

Not  one  of  the  big  western  wheat  States, 
where  the  administration  thought  it  was 
strong,  turned  out  the  two-thirds  vote  needed 
for  approval  of  the  program. 

Parmers  were  given  a  choice  between  rigid 
controls  on  wheat  production  acoompanied 
by  a  high  price  guarantee  of  $2  and  what 
In  effect  wUl  \>e  unlimited  production  with 
no  effective  guarantee  for  wheat  prices. 

I>urlng  the  Intensive  wheat  referendum 
campaign,  which  began  last  winter.  Freeman 
repeatedly  told  farmers  that  rejection  of  the 
aclmlnlstration's  program  would  mean  fl-a- 
bushel  wheat. 

Some  farmers  may  be  ready  to  accept  a 
50-percent  reduction  In  wheat  prices,  but 
when  I  talked  with  wheat  farmers  during  a 
tour  of  the  Midwest  and  West  earlier  this 
month  I  found  few  of  them  who  looked  on 
the  vote  as  a  choice  between  $1  and  $2  wheat. 

The  vote  is  an  emphatic  expression  of 
farmers'  opposition  to  controls,  to  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy,  and  in  many  respects  to 
Government  iteeif . 

THET    STTLL    WAKT    Am 

But  It  Is  not  a  vote  to  get  the  Government 
completely  out  of  agrictUture.  Farmer  after 
farmer  told  me  that  the  Government  must 
continue  to  provide  a  floor  under  their  prices, 
just  as  it  guarantees  workers  a  minimum 
wage  and  helps  businesses  through  tariffs, 
tax  concessions,  and  other  programs. 

Republican  Members  of  Congress.  Farm 
Bureau  President  Charles  B.  Shuman.  and 
State  and  local  Farm  Bureau  offlclala  re- 
peatedly assured  farmers  that  Congress 
would  approve  a  less  onerous  wheat  price 
guarantee  program  if  the  administration's 
program  were  defeated. 

Most  of  the  farmers  who  voted  against  the 
program  now  expect  Congress  to  save  them 
from  the  potentially  disastrous  economic 
consequences  of  their  votes. 

IX  no  new  wheat  legislation  is  passed  by 
Congress  in  the  summer,  acreage  planted  to 
wheat  next  faU  wUl  skyrocket  and  by  the 
summer  of  1964,  when  the  wheat  U  har- 
vested, wheat  prices  wUl  decline  sharply. 

The  wheat  surplus,  wlilch  Is  the  Nation's 
No.  1  farm-surplus  problem,  already  Is  large 
enough  to  supply  U.S.  wheat  needs  for  2 
years. 

Farmers  expect  Congress  to  approve  a  blU 
guaranteeing  wheat  prices  below  the  $2 
figure — ^perhaps  at  tLeO  a  bushel — and  to 
continue  the  relatively  painless  acreage  con- 
trols of  recent  years. 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  sponsoring  a  voluntary 
wheat  program  under  which  farmers  could 
decide  whether  to  have  their  wheat  acreage 
limited  somewhat  in  exchange  for  a  price 
guarantee  of  II J5  a  bushel.  The  Farm 
Bureau  program  also  Includes  land  retire- 
ment. 
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The  F^resldent,  Freeman,  and  Democratic 
laAdors  In  Congreas  have  been  adamant  in 
their  atatementa  that  Congreaa  will  pass  no 
wheat  legislation   this  year  or  next. 

But  wlU  this  opposition  remain  solid  In 
the  face  of  political  considerations?  Prom 
Senata  Democratic  Leader  Mou  Uamstimld 
of  the  Important  wheat  State  of  Montana 
on  down,  the  Senate  and  the  House  have 
many  Democrats  who  must  get  votes  from 
wheat  farmers  to  be  reelected  next  year. 

But  If  the  AgrlcvUture  Department  and 
the  White  House  stick  by  their  statements 
and  do  not  propose  or  support  any  wheat 
leglslaUon.  It  will  be  extremely  difficult  to 
get    a    bill    through   Congress. 

SOUTHERNXBS    MAY    ACT 

City  Democrats  from  the  Northeast,  the 
Midwest,  and  California,  who  have  had  to 
be  dragooned  Into  voting  for  farm  legislation 
In  recent  years,  would  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
port a  wheat  bill  If  there  were  no  White 
House  pressure  behind  It. 

But  then  there  are  the  southern  Demo- 
crats who  desperately  want  a  cotton  bill.  If 
they  should  get  together  with  the  Midwest 
Republicans  who  want  a  new  wheat  pro- 
gram. Congress  may  yet  save  the  wheat 
farmers   from   themselves. 


May  23 


Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentlemen  who  added  their  remarks,  and 
I  just  want  to  point  out  in  closing  an 
editorial  which  I  read  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  the  23d.  The  article  sUtes  in 
its  final  paragraph : 

BCany  of  those  who  rejected  controls  are 
counting  on  Congress  to  come  to  the  rescue 
by  Increasing  price  supports  without  curb- 
ing production.  But  giving  temporary  sops 
to  the  farmer  would  be  as  bad  as  doing  noth- 
ing. Congress  could  foUow  a  third  course, 
enactment  of  a  voluntary  program  of  land 
retirement  or  diversion,  aimed  at  cutting 
dovra  on  wheat  production  while  maintain- 
ing farm  Income.  Given  the  farmers"  own 
vote  against  controls,  the  objective  should 
be  a  return  to  a  free  market,  but  In  an 
orderly  fashion  and  one  that  provides  for 
reduction  of  the  wheat  surplus. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
what  we  offer  here  is  no  sop  at  all  in 
order  to  tide  the  wheat  fanner  over  or  to 
secure  his  vote.  This  is  an  alternative 
that  some  of  us  in  this  House,  who  have 
introduced  the  bill  today,  have  been 
working  on  for  a  long  time,  that  is.  this 
course  of  a  voluntary  program  of  land 
retirement  and  diversion. 

When  you  study  the  agricultural  legis- 
lation on  the  ixxjks  these  many  years 
since  1933,  it  is  clear  that  programs  that 
have  solved  anything  have  been  volun- 
tary and  have  provided  for  land  retire- 
ment. That  Is  exactly  what  we  are  pro- 
posing today  to  help  the  farmers  of  this 
country  adjust,  because  it  has  not  been 
their  fault  that  they  are  in  trouble. 
They  have  been  trying  to  do  the  best 
they  poesibly  could  under  the  laws  of  the 
land.  The  laws  of  the  land  and  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
helped  cause  this  difficulty,  and  we  have 
some  responsibility  to  farmers  to  help 
them  make  their  adjustment. 

I  am  willing  to  make  an  effort,  and  I 
think  this  Is  a  sound  piece  of  legislation 


that  many  of  us  have  joined  together  to 
introduce  today,  and  we  seek  the  oppor- 
tunity now  to  work  with  others  to 
develop  in  this  session  of  the  Congress 
wheat  legislation  which  farmers  can  live 
under  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  join  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qxns)  in  the  re- 
marks that  he  has  just  made.  I.  too, 
introduced  a  similar  bill  to  the  one  which 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
QuiE]  and  many  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  breadbasket  of  America 
introduced  today.  Those  bills  were 
introduced  to  give  to  the  American 
farmer  his  just  dues.  That  is  what  he 
will  receive  should  our  bill  or  bills  l)ecome 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  little  difference 
in  the  bills  which  were  introduced  to- 
day. I  had  some  ideas  which  I  thought 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  bill  which 
others  did  not  Incorporate.  But  none- 
theless, every  Member  who  introduced  a 
wheat  and  feed  grain  bUl  today  has  it  In 
his  heart  to  assist  the  American  farmers 
in  the  price  squeeze  in  which  they  have 
found  themselves  for  the  past  many 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  it  is  our  respon- 
sibility, and  today  as  representatives  of 
the  people,  to  do  the  thing  that  we  have 
done  in  the  hope  that  in  the  very  near 
future  the  farmers  of  America  can  be 
released  from  this  price  squeeze  and 
again  enjoy  the  freedom  that  every 
American  is  supposed  to  enjoy  under  our 
form  of  government. 

Mr.    Speaker,    the    gentleman    from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Qtnil  Is  a  very  impor- 
tant leader  in  Congress  for  the  farmers. 
The  gentleman  knows  that  vocation  from 
the  grass  roots  up.  and  we  respect  him. 
We  respect  his  judgment.     We  respect 
his   sincerity.      As    I    said    before.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  join  in  the  re- 
marks which    the   gentleman   has  just 
made.     We  shall  continue  to  work  to- 
gether, as  I  know  most  every  Member 
from  the  feed  grain  States,  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  will  do  their  very 
best  to  make  possible  under  law  the  best 
possible  feed  grain  bill  that  can  be  writ- 
ten.    We  think  we  have  written  such  a 
bill  or  such  bills  today.     Now.  of  course, 
without  a  doubt  there  will  be.  I  am  sure, 
amendments  offered  when  the  bill  comes 
to  the  floor,  which  I  hope  It  will  come 
to  the  floor  very  soon.    Some  people  say 
it   will   not.   that   there   will   not   be   a 
wheat  and  feed  grain  bill  this  year,  or 
another   wheat   bill.     Well.   I   am   sure 
that  there  is  not  a  Member  of  either 
party  who  would  want  this  thing  hang- 
ing fire  and  leave  the  farmers  of  America 
hanging  out  on  a  limb  as  would  be  the 
case  if  they  did  not  have  a  wheat  and 
feed  grain  bill  under  which  to  operate 
after  this  year     After  all,  the  American 
farmer  is  very  anxious  to  be  free  to  oper- 
ate his  farm  without  too  much  Govern- 
ment restriction.     That  was  proven  on 
day  before  yesterday. 

Again,  let  me  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qxjie]  for  the  great 
Job  he  is  doing. 


Mr  QUIE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  mv 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  JenswI  for  his  assist 
ance  in  developing  this  legislation" 
Again  I  want  to  show  mr  appreciation 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr 
DoLK)  and  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  ShortI  for  the  great  work 
they  have  done  in  developing  this  bill 
I  want  to  thank  others  who  have  worked 
on  this  legislation  and  who  have  joined 
today  in  introducing  this  bill — 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr  An- 
derson!, the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr  Avery],  the  gentleman  from  Men 
tana  [Mr.  BattiwI.  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  E.  Y.  Berry],  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bromweu] 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ells- 
worth], the  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Harrison  1.  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  HoranI,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jensen],  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  KylI.  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Lancen].  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Washington  [Mr.  May]  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mac- 
OrbcorI,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  NelsenI,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  NygaardI.  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  TaftI.  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Thomson]. 

Others  have  indicated  their  support 
and  many  will  Introduce  the  bill  later 
There  is  going  to  be  the  temptation  on 
the  part  of  those  in  Congress  who  voted 
for  the  certificate  wheat  plan  last  year 
to  say  to  those  of  us  who  voted  against 
It,  "Now  it  Is  your  responsibility  to  bring 
out  some  legislation." 

I  can  tell  you  right  now  that  those  of 
us  who  have  introduced  this  bill  today 
are  accepting  that  responsibility,  and 
this  is  our  answer.  There  are  others 
who  say  that  those  of  you  who  were  In 
the  majority  last  year,  and  still  are  m 
the  majority,  have  the  responsibility  to 
do  this.  I  feel  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
aU  of  us  now  to  forget  about  our  differ- 
ences and  work  together  for  the  best 
possible  piece  of  farm  legislation  that  we 
can  enact  in  this  session  of  Congress 
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SOVIET  SUBMARINE  THREAT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Lib- 
ONATi).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
surprised  at  a  public  meeting  recently 
to  hear  a  man  prominent  in  public  af- 
fairs, with  access  to  sources  of  knowl- 
edge, say  that  "America  lay  naked  to  the 
threat  of  the  Soviet  submarine  force." 
I  feel  that  this  Is  a  misstatement  of 
such  a  character  that  I  am  moved  to  say 
a  few  words  this  cUTtemoon  *o  correct 
the  misapprehension  that  was  obviously 
created.  I  think  it  Is  only  fair  to  the 
men  of  the  Navy  who  work  so  coura- 
geously and  diligently  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  and  at  all  times  to  keep  this 
country  safe  from  enemy  submarine 
forces,  to  see  that  the  record  is  correct. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
antisubmarine  capability  has  improved 


to  such  a  marked  degree  in  recent  years 
that  I  think  It  is  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy achievements  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices. As  a  preface,  let  me  say  that  I 
have  been  a  Naval  Reserve  officer  for 
many  years  and  a  member  of  the  naval 
service  for  almost  21  years.  Through- 
out that  entire  period  I  have  had  an 
active  connection  with  the  service  and 
I  have  been  following  with  a  more-than- 
average  interest  the  year-by-year  growth 
of  knowledge  and  capability  in  the  anti- 
submarine   operational    forces    of    the 

Navy. 

The  subject  is  one  which,  to  be  under- 
stood, must  of  course,  include  some  esti- 
mate of  the  danger  to  which  we  are  ex- 
posed. There  Is  no  question  but  that 
there  is  a  Soviet  submarine  threat.  I 
think  it  would  be  foolish  to  minimize  the 
nature  and  size  of  that  threat.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  think  that  the  threat  can 
be  counterbalanced  by  the  factors  which 
can  lead  us  to  victory  in  the  event  of 
submarine  warfare. 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
interested  in  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
league and  friend  from  Maryland.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  remarks  to  which  he 
may  be  referring  but,  insofar  as  he  has 
expressed  his  opinion  that  we  are  by  no 
means  naked  to  any  threat  from  the 
Soviet  submarine  force,  I  would  like 
simply  to  Join  with  him  in  that  assertion 
both  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Naval  Reserve. 

I  believe  that  I  can  speak  with  some 
assurance  in  joining  with  the  gentleman 
on  that  point.  I  think  our  antisub- 
marine warfare  capabilities  were  amply 
demonstrated,  for  example,  during  the 
Cuban  crisis.  That  story  has  not  been 
and  cannot  be  fully  told,  but  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  we  did  an  outstanding  job. 
We  have  done  an  outstanding  job  over 
the  years.  I  think  that  while  this  as- 
pect of  the  Navy  Is  perha^w  not  as  glam- 
orous as  some  others,  and  while  some  of 
us  would  like  to  see  a  little  more  atten- 
tion paid  to  antisubmarine  warfare 
than  we  have  done  and  are  continuing 
to  do,  this  is  a  magnificent  job.  After 
all,  the  best  defense  against  the  sub- 
marine is  another  submarine.  Those 
who  gave  their  lives  in  the  Thresher 
were  in  the  process  of  testing  one  of  our 
most  effective  wcapwns  to  deal  with  that 
threat. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  tak- 
ing this  time  to  make  this  excellent 
statement. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  his  contribu- 
tion. His  statement  carries  weight,  not 
only  because  of  his  membership  In  the 
House  but  because  of  his  naval  experi- 
ence. He  Is  now  a  captain  in  tlie  Naval 
Reserve  and  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  antisubmarine  warfare 
victory  Is  dependent  on  several  factors. 
It  requires  superiority  in  technical  equip- 
ment, but  It  also  requires  adequacy  of 
forces.  The  adequacy  of  forces  is  un- 
usually important  in  antisubmarine  war- 
fare, because  one  submarine  can  require 
a  very  large  force  to  detect  and  combat 


it  So  there  has  to  be  adequacy  which  is 
measiu'ed  by  standards  more  exacting 
than  those  normally  required  by  a  single 
aggressive  vessel. 

In  order  to  handle  this  equipment  we 
need  highly  trained  personnel.  These 
are  not  people  who  can  be  taken  off  the 
deck  and  immediately  be  put  at  the  con- 
trols of  very  complex  equipment.  They 
need  to  be  trained  and  have  experience, 
and  in  the  development  of  that  experi- 
ence they  also  have  to  develop  team- 
work. 

Finally,  of  course,  antisubmarine  war- 
fare victory  requires  Intelligence,  not 
only  as  to  the  nature  of  the  enemy  forces, 
but  to  the  extent  possible,  of  his  probable 
operations. 

In  the  U.S.  Navy  we  have  a  remarkable 
antisubmarine  warfare  organization. 
The  apex  of  the  organization  Is,  of 
course,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
and  he  is  In  immediate  contact  with  field 
commanders,  who  provide  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  unified  and  specified  com- 
manders who  have  the  antisubmarine 
warfare  responsibility.  In  carrying  out 
their  tasks  these  men  must  of  course  con- 
sider the  potential  possibilities  of  a  strike 
by  the  numerically  largest  submarine 
force  in  existence. 

It  is  known  that  there  are  at  least  400 
Soviet  submarines.  Not  all  of  these  sub- 
marines are  operational  at  great  dis- 
tances. Some  of  them  are  coastal  sub- 
marines. Some  of  them  are  of  an  age 
that  might  be  considered  obsolete.  Yet 
we  know  that  large  numbers  of  the  So- 
viet submarine  fleet  are  being  improved 
constantly.  Some  of  them  have  been 
fitted  with  missile  launchers.  Some  of 
them,  the  new  construction,  are  coming 
out  as  nuclear-powered  submarines.  In 
the  aggregate,  they  do  form  a  threat 
which  Justifies  all  of  the  effort  which  we 
are  putting  into  the  antisubmarine  war- 
fare effort. 

The  submarines  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
of  course,  are  operational  for  general 
war  uses.  This  would  mean  missile 
launching  against  American  civilian  tar- 
gets as  well  as  against  military  targets. 
But  we  cannot  forget  that  submarines 
are  available  for  limited  war  uses  which 
could  involve  raids  on  shipping  and  dis- 
ruption of  trade  channels.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  secondary  threat  from  sub- 
marines other  than  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union  itself  because  we  know  that  Red 
China  and  Bulgaria,  for  example,  do  have 
operational  submarines. 

I  would  salute  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  VS.  Navy  who  have  devised  an 
antisubmarine  strategy  which  is  both 
ingenious  and  imaginative.  The  differ- 
ent types  of  operations  these  men  have 
worked  out  in  theory  and  in  practice  in- 
clude, for  instance,  mining  by  air,  by 
surface  or  by  subsurface  vehicles.  They 
contemplate  the  forward  deployment  of 
our  own  submarines  and  this  is  a  dar- 
ing mission  which  requires  the  highest 
skill  and  the  highest  degree  of  readiness. 
They  contemplate  massive  submarine 
warfare  barriers  by  air,  surface  or  sub- 
surface units  In  any  possible  combina- 
tion which  the  operational  circumstances 
would  permit.  They  also  contemplate 
mobile  forces  which  are  familiarly  known 
as  hunter  killer  groups  made  up  of  car- 
riers  and   especially   designed   aircraft 


trackers  along  with  helicopters  supported 
by  destroyers. 

The  mobile  forces  Include  sea  surveil- 
lance by  VP  and  CVS  trpe  aircraft.  The 
VP  type  Includes:  P2V  "Neptune".  PSA 
"Orion",  anft  P5M  long-range,  land  and 
water-based  patrol  aircraft. 

VS  Includes  S2D  "Tracker",  carrier  or 
land-based,  medium-range  aircraft  and 
SH-3A  "Sea  King  ASW  helicopters  for 
shorter  range  surveillance  and  screening. 
I  have  had  personal  operational  experi- 
ence with  many  of  these  aircraft  and 
can  testify  as  to  their  usefulness  and 
versatility. 

Screening  units  include  destroyers  and 
destroyer  escorts,  VS  aircraft  and  heli- 
copters from  HUK  groups,  and  VP  air- 
craft patrols  in  direct  or  Indirect  support 
of  underway  forces. 

The  strategy  as  the  U.S.  Navy  now 
practices  It  Includes  training,  it  Includes 
forward  deployments.  It  includes  the  es- 
tablishment of  barriers  which  we  bebeve 
will  be  virtually  impenetrable  without 
detection,  the  operation  of  Hunter /Killer 
forces  and  the  screening  of  underway 
forces. 

All  of  this  is  a  superb  naval  accom- 
plishment, but  it  is  dependent  to  a  great 
degree  upon  coordination  of  these  bal- 
anced forces.  Without  coordination  any 
single  element  of  ASW  team  wotild  have 
a  greatly  reduced  value.  In  coordina- 
tion we  not  only  have  to  consider  the 
factor  of  different  elements  of  our  own 
Navy  but  the  fortunate  circimistance  that 
we  do  have  support  from  allied  navies. 
If  these  are  to  be  used  in  ASW  problems 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  there  must  be 
constant  coordination  now  in  training 
and  in  development  of  tactical  plans. 

When  our  forces  are  operational,  the 
primary  problem  becomes  that  of  the 
detection  of  the  enemy  underseas.  We 
have  numerous  devices  which  have  be- 
come available  to  the  Navy  in  recent 
years.  There  are  nonacoustic  devices, 
which  depend  on  electronic  principles 
for  their  operation.  TTie  so-called  MAD 
gear,  visual  gear,  radar,  the  sniffer  which 
detects  diesel  fumes  and  other  equipment 
of  this  character.  We  have  active  smjous- 
tlc  gear  which  uses  a  sovmd  source  to 
track  the  target.  These  are  alr-bome 
or  hull-mounted  or  may  be  used  by  air- 
craft and  "dunked"  in  the  ocean. 

We  have  passive  acoustic  devices  which 
utilize  the  soimd  emitted  by  the  target 
for  the  detection  of  the  target. 

All  of  this  equipment,  however,  has 
certain  problems  In  operation  due  to  the 
thermal  layers  in  the  sea  and,  therefore, 
in  its  use  It  Is  necessary  to  develop  a 
particular  skill  In  evaluation  and  this 
leads  back  to  the  necessity  of  trained 
personnel. 

In  addition  to  the  equipment  which  I 
have  just  Itemized,  we  have  a  tremen- 
dous variety  of  sonar  equipment  which 
can  be  mounted  on  submarines  or  sur- 
face ships,  sonars  which  can  be  adjusted 
to  varisJale  depths  and  to  some  degree 
overcome  the  thermal  layers  of  water. 
We  have  sonar  buoys  which  are  acoustic 
sensors,  which  can  be  distributed  to  areas 
of  suspicion  by  aircraft  and  the  "dunk- 
ing" sonars  usually  used  in  conjunction 
with  helicopters. 

Experience  In  using  all  of  this  equip- 
ment Indicates  a  great  need  in  the  field 
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of  antisubmarine  warfare,  and  that  is 
exhaustive  knowledge  about  the  nature 
of  the  ocean.  Oceanography  is  a  new 
science  of  increasing  naval  importance. 
If  we  can  know  more  about  the  ocean. 
we  can  learn  how  to  operate  our  equip- 
ment more  effectively  under  various  sea 
conditions.  Therefore,  oceanography  be- 
comes in  Itself  one  of  the  realms  of 
interest  in  which  those  who  have  re- 
sponsibility for  antisubmarine  warfare 
are  exercising  both  their  knowledge  and 
their  professional  curiosity. 

Once  the  problem  of  detection  has  been 
solved  and  the  target  is  held  in  view. 
then  the  question  of  the  ASW  weapon 
itself  becomes  important.  The  United 
States  can  mount  three  separate  cate- 
gories of  weapons.  One  is  mounted  on 
surface  ships,  the  other  are  submarines. 
and  the  third  for  airplanes.  Surface 
ships  can  mount  light  or  heavy  torpedoes. 
They  have  the  antisubmarine  rocket 
known  as  ASROC.  We  are  very  shortly 
going  to  have  remote-controlled  helicop- 
ters known  as  DASH,  which  can  be  sent 
out  to  work  at  a  distance  from  other 
activity.  We  have  the  hedgehogs,  which 
are  a  proven  staple  of  armament. 

Submarines  can  themselves  be  the 
hunters  of  submarines  and  are  today 
equipped  with  antisubmarine  warfare 
torpedoes,  mines,  and  nuclear  weapons. 
We  have  aircraft  that  may  carry  rockets, 
torpedoes,  and  nuclear  weapons,  all  of 
which  would  be  fatal  to  a  submarine. 

The  commander  of  the  antisubmarine 
forces  for  an  ocean  or  for  a  more  limited 
geographic  area  can  review  the  forces 
under  his  control  with  a  degree  of  satis- 
faction and  confidence.  He  has  carriers 
which  are  both  deterrent  weajxjns  and 
have  a  striking  capability  which  could 
destroy  a  hostile  submarine  base  facility 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

He  has  the  Polaris,  which  is  a  magnifi- 
cent deterrent,  and  has  been  a  primary 
weapon  in  our  arsenal  in  recent  years. 
Polaris  also  has  the  striking  capability 
of  hitting  back  at  bases  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  ASW  Commander's  forces  can  be 
organized  into  HUK  groups  including 
helicopters,  ships  and  planes,  all  of  which 
compose  tremendous  striking  force 
whose  whereabouts  can  be  effectively 
concealed  but  whose  strength  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  short  notice. 

He  has  patrol  aircraft  whose  range 
has  been  extended  In  recent  years,  which 
will  greatly  help  in  our  surveillance  of 
the  vast  and  empty  area  of  the  ocean. 
We  have  the  destroyers  which  today,  as 
they  have  been  for  many  years  past,  are 
the  backbone  of  antisubmtirine  warfare. 
There  are  newcomers  in  the  field  of 
submarines  from  the  Guppy  to  the  nu- 
clear powered  submarine,  which  is  mak- 
ing its  own  contribution  and  whose  full 
potentiality  is  not  yet  clear. 

In  summary,  I  think  it  is  very  unfair 
to  say  that  we  are  today  naked  to  the 
threat  of  Soviet  submarine  warfare.  We 
must  face  the  fact  that  there  is  a  danger 
from  potential  enemy  submarines,  but 
the  United  States  Navy  is  taking  a  very 
active  and  vigorous  role  to  prevent  the 
danger  from  becoming  acute.  The  Navy 
is  making  every  effort  to  stay  ahead  of 
the  actual  probabilities  of  national  dis- 
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aster  from  this  danger.  America  Is  mak- 
ing great  strides  in  the  sciences  upon 
which  the  antisubmarine  warfare  effort 
must  be  mounted. 

To  the  Members  of  this  House  I  would 
add  that  we  have  a  special  responsibility 
imposed  upon  us  by  the  Constitution  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense  of  the 
country.  Certainly.  If  we  are  to  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  support  the  effort  that  is  being 
made  in  the  antisubmarine  warfare  field. 

For  this  reason  I  have  been  moved  to 
discuss  this  afternoon  the  progress  that 
we  have  made,  the  potential  that  we 
have,  and  the  need  for  a  continuing 
alertness  in  the  support  of  these  mag- 
nificent forces  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  on  what  I  deem  to 
be  a  knowledgeable  and  reassuring  reply 
to  the  uninformed  charges  that  have 
been  made  with  respect  to  our  antisub- 
marine defense.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  who  had  a  distinguished 
naval  career  In  World  War  n,  has  today 
revealed  himself  as  a  scholar  of  naval 
science,  and  I  think  he  has  made  a 
notable  contribution. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 


W  A.  "TONY"  BOYLE.  PRESIDENT. 
UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OP 
AMERICA 

The  SPEAKIER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Olskn]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
W.  A.  "Tony  "  Boyle  is  the  new  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

I  know  Tony  as  a  personal  friend  of 
15  years.  He  is  a  fellow  Montanan,  a 
fellow  hard  rock  miner,  and  Tony  has 
been  a  great  leader  in  the  labor  move- 
ment in  Montana  and  in  America  for 
many  years.  He  has  played  a  key  role 
in  innumerable  activities. 

Tony  is  a  native  of  my  Montana.  He 
was  born  at  Bald  Butte.  Mont.  He  is 
from  a  family  of  many  generations  of 
coal  miners.  His  Irish  father  began 
work  in  the  mines  of  Scotland  at  the 
age  of  nine,  and  his  maternal  and  pa- 
ternal grandfathers  and  great  grand- 
fathers worked  in  the  mines  in  Great 
Britain.  His  father,  two  brothers,  and 
he  worked  in  the  Butte  metal  mines 
where  many  of  his  relatives  still  work. 

Mr.  Boyle  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  Montana  and  Idaho.  He  has  two 
brothers  residing  in  Montana,  and  a  sis- 
ter who  lives  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. He  married  the  former  Miss  Ethel 
V.  WiUiams,  a  schoolteacher.  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Boyle  have  a  daughter,  Antoinette, 
who  practices  law  in  Billings.  Mont 

My  personal  friendship  with  Mr.  Boyle 
commenced  while  I  was  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Montana  in  the  legislative  ses- 
sion in  January  and  February  of  1949 
and  thereafter  ar;ain  in  1951  and  1953 
and  1955.    Tony  Boyle  was  an  aggressive 


leader  of  the  workers  of  the  coal  mine* 
of  Montana  in  establishing  more  ade- 
quate safeguards  for  the  safety  of  the 
men  who  work  in  the  mines.  I  think 
that  Mr.  Boyle  can  well  be  called  the 
"Father  of  the  Montana  State  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act"  of  the  present  day.  it  is  not 
perfect,  but  It  is  the  best  that  could  be 
gotten  passed  by  the  State  legislature 
and  it  took  every  bit  of  energy  and  per- 
suasion at  Mr.  Boyle's  command  to  get 
the  job  done.  I  came  to  admire  my 
friend  for  his  great  vigor  and  his  ex- 
treme tenacity  to  principle.  His  success 
was  not  inevitable — his  success  has  been 
earned  by  hard  work,  loyalty,  keen  in- 
tellect, and  a  disciplined  life  of  prin- 
ciple. 

He  was  elected  international  vice  presl- 
dent  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  on 
January  14.  1960.  to  succeed  Thomas 
Kennedy,  who  was  on  the  same  day 
elected  UMWA  president.  The  full  mem- 
bership of  the  union  reelected  him  on 
December  13,  1960.  In  the  regular  elec- 
tion of  officers.  Mr.  Boyle  served  as  act- 
ing president  since  November  1962.  and 
upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Kennedy 
on  January  19.  1963.  Mr.  Boyle  became 
international  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers. 

Mr.  Boyle  has  served  in  all  of  the  vari- 
ous local  union  offices  of  the  UMWA  and 
in  1940  he  was  elected  president  of  dis- 
trict 27.  UMWA.  While  president  of  dis- 
trict 27,  Mr.  Boyle  was  appointed  CIO 
regional  director  for  four  Western  States 
and  later  he  served  as  regional  director 
for  district  50  In  the  same  territory. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  John  L. 
Lewis.  Mr.  Boyle  and  his  staff  were  suc- 
cessful In  bringing  the  benefits  of  the 
CIO  and  later  the  UMWA  union  contract 
to  large  number  of  employees  in  indus- 
tries which  were  not  previously  orga- 
nized In  these  four  States. 

During  World  War  U.  he  represented 
the  union  on  various  Government  and 
industry  committees,  manpower  councils, 
and  War  Labor  Board  panels.  When  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Commis- 
sion was  established  in  Montana.  Mr. 
Boyle  was  named  by  the  Governor  of 
Montana  as  the  first  labor  representa- 
tive on  the  advisory  council.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  for  many  years,  he 
worked  diligently  to  Improve  and  increase 
the  unemployment  benefits  accruing  to 
the  workers  of  that  State. 

Prom  1948  until  1960  Mr.  Boyle  served 
as  assistant  to  John  L.  Lewis  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  During  this  period  he 
represented  the  union  on  numerous  Gov- 
ernment and  Industry  boards  and  com- 
mittees, including  the  Joint  Board  of 
Review  and  the  Joint  Industry  Safety 
Committee. 

In  addition  to  his  constitutional  duties 
as  president  of  the  UMWA,  Mr.  Boyle  is 
also  a  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee and  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Coal  Policy  Conference.  Inc. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  John  L.  Lewis 
scholarship  committee  which  was  estab- 
lished to  make  scholarship  awards  to 
students  of  professional  nursing  in  coal 
mining  areas.  Mr.  Boyle  Is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Labor-Management  Policy. 
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Tony  Boyle  inherits  the  problems  of 
the  UMWA  at  a  time  when  relations 
between  the  larger  mines  and  the  UMWA 
have  improved,  but  the  union  and  small 
operators  are  having  difficulties.  Coal 
has  been  harder  and  harder  pressed  by 
competing  fuels.  Nonunion  production 
has  increased  from  20  to  27  percent  of 
the  national  output.  It  is  a  tragic  situa- 
tion that  the  nonunion  production  is 
also  the  production  that  is  not  covered 
and  is  exempt  under  the  national  coal 
mine  safety  laws  which  are  not  appli- 
cable where  a  mine  employs  fewer  than 
15  men.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  to  note 
that  the  nonunion  mine  production 
which  is  now  challenging  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  the  leadership  of 
Tony  Boyle  Is  also  failing  to  comply  with 
the  mine  safety  laws  which  have  been  the 
life  work  of  Tony  Boyle. 

However,  this  country's  coal  mine  ac- 
tivity will  grow  and  grew  in  produc- 
tivity. The  country's  greatest  reserve  of 
energy  lies  in  black  veins  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  United  States.  It  is  esti- 
mated at  1.7  trillion  tons.  The  State  of 
Montana  is  among  those  having  the 
largest  reserves  of  221.705  million  tons. 
Yet  above  ground  more  than  250,000 
coal  miners  have  been  displaced  from 
their  Jobs  because  of  machines  and  auto- 
mation. 

At  the  age  of  58  years.  Tony  still  has 
a  fine  set  of  red  eyebrows  and  a  gift  for 
direct,  plain,  and  vigorous  speech.  He 
takes  with  him  over  30  years  of  experi- 
ence and  hard-hitting  qualities.  The 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  has  at 
the  helm  a  navigator  of  unmistakable 
character  and  ability.  I  think  that  he 
will  respond  to  the  challenge  and  will 
lead  the  rank-and-file  coal  miners  to 
greater  productivity  and  to  greater  em- 
ployment at  better  pay  and  better  work- 
ing conditions. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Montana 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  With  pleasure  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
in  his  tribute  to  Mr.  Tony  Boyle,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Boyle  is  the 
first  westerner  ever  to  head  this  great 
organization.  He  is  truly  a  great  western 
labor  leader  and  one  in  whom  both  em- 
ployers and  union  members  in  my  State 
take  pride.  Mr.  Boyle  worked  in  both 
metal  and  coal  mines  in  the  Mountain 
States  and  knows  our  problems  from  j>er- 
sonal  experience. 

My  first  encounter  with  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  Mine  Workers  of  America  oc- 
curred 2  months  ago  when  he  appeared 
before  a  meeting  of  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  He 
made  a  deep  impression  on  every  mem- 
ber of  our  committee  with  his  grasp  of 
every  Issue,  foreign  and  domestic,  which 
affects  the  great  industry  he  serves. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  in  congratulating  Tony 
Boyle  and  in  wishing  him  successful  years 
of  service  in  his  capacity  as  the  leader  of 
one  of  our  Nation's  great  labor  organiza- 
tions. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 


Mr.  OLSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  for  his  remarks  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 

AMERICANS  FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL 
ACTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Haley]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Monday,  a  small  band  of  self-styled  lib- 
eral Members  of  this  body  took  to  the 
floor  of  this  House  to  deliver — in  the 
guise  of  defenders  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion— a  harsh  and  Intemperate  attack 
on  one  of  this  country's  great  political 
action  organizations  and,  by  inference, 
on  a  substantial  number  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  who  will  tonight  receive 
awards  from  this  ix)litical  organization 
for  what  it  regards  as  meritorious  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress. 

This  attack  on  the  organization  known 
AS  Americans  for  Constitutional  Action 
was,  to  my  mind,  a  strange  and  weird 
I>erformance.  We  were  told  by  these 
speakers  that  the  Congress — and,  Indeed, 
the  Nation — must  beware  of  Americans 
for  Constitutional  Action  because  It  Is  In 
reality  an  organization  which  has  as  its 
purpose  the  destruction  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution and  the  form  of  government 
which  we  have  established  imder  that 
great  docimient. 

But  the  record  will  show  that  these 
very  speakers  who  were  hurling  these 
reckless  charges  were,  by  their  own  words 
and  their  own  actions,  seeking  them- 
selves to  deny  to  others  some  of  the  basic 
freedoms  which  are  guaranteed  to  Amer- 
icans by  our  Constitution. 

Any  reasonably  impartial  analysis  of 
what  was  said  on  this  floor  last  Monday, 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  show  that  our  distin- 
guished colleagues  who  made  these 
speeches  believe  that  Americans  for  Con- 
stitutional Action,  its  officers,  and  its 
members,  are  not  entitled  to  these 
basic  guarantees  of  our  Constitution: 
Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  press,  and 
the  right  to  peaceably  assemble  or  join 
together  and  to  petition  the  Goverrmient 
for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  those  of  our  Mem- 
bers who  made  this  attack  on  Americans 
for  Constitutional  Action  would  deny  the 
charge  I  have  made.  But  I  submit  that 
any  person,  reading  their  words  without 
bias  and  without  prejudice,  could  con- 
clude only  that  the  little  band  of  liberals 
who  addressed  this  House  on  Monday  be- 
lieves that  these  constitutionaJ  guaran- 
tees are  reserved  for  those  who  share 
their  own  view,  and  that  those  who  hap- 
pen to  be  conservatives  are  but  upstarts 
when  they  seek  to  enjoy  those  same  con- 
stitutional guarantees — upstarts  who 
would  destroy  the  Constitution. 

Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  little  group  of 
our  colleagues  has  even  resorted  to  the 
tactic  of  "guilt  by  association"  In  assert- 
ing that  Americans  for  Constitutional 
Action  is  an  extremist  organization  of 
the  rightwing's  lunatic  fringe — and  I 
quote  last  Monday's  speakers — on  the 
sole  ground  that  3  or  4,  or  perhaps  8  to  10, 
of  the  organization's  thousands  of  sup- 


porters have  been  identified  with  other 
organizations  which  are  regarded  by 
some  as  being  on  the  extreme  right.  I 
know  of  nothing  in  our  Constitution,  nor 
in  our  system  of  justice,  which  provides 
for  the  conviction  of  any  individual  or 
any  group  of  individuals  on  grounds  of 
association  with  the  guilty.  I  may  add 
that  I  know  of  no  group  that  can  be  more 
outraged  by  the  doctrine  of  "guilt  by 
association"  than  our  liberal  element — 
when  that  doctrine  strikes  at  one  of  their 
own  number.  I  suspect  that  we  have 
here  another  proof  of  the  old  truism  that 
it  makes  a  difference  whose  foot  the  shoe 
pinches,  or  whose  ox  is  gored. 

To  say  that,  because  somebody  in  the 
John  Birch  Society  also  Is  a  supporter 
of  Americans  for  Constitutional  Action, 
or  that  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  endorses  some 
of  the  principles  of  Americans  for  Con- 
stitutional Action,  this  organization  be- 
comes an  enemy  of  our  Constitution,  or 
our  form  of  Grovemment,  is  absurd. 

It  would  be  just  as  absurd  to  say — and 
I  do  not  say  it — that  Americans  for  Dem- 
ocratic Action,  which  is  at  the  other  end 
of  the  political  spectrum,  is  susi>ect  as  a 
Communist  front  because  some  of  its 
members  also  have  been  members  of 
suspected  Communist-front  organiza- 
tions or  because  one  of  its  members  was 
Alger  Hiss. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  share  most  of  the 
beliefs  of  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion, but  as  much  as  I  may  disagree  with 
those  beliefs,  I  will  defend  the  right  of 
that  organization  and  its  individual 
members  not  only  to  have  and  to  express 
those  opinions,  but  to  join  together  in 
support  of  them.  I  am  distressed  that 
those  who  joined  in  Monday's  attack  on 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action — 
with  whose  principles  they  disagree — do 
not  have  sufficient  respect  for  the  Con- 
stitution, or  sufficient  understanding  of 
its  real  meaning,  to  defend  the  right  of 
that  organization  and  its  members  to 
have,  express,  and  join  together  in  sup- 
r>ort  of  its  opinions  and  it."  principles. 

Americans  for  Constitutional  Action 
needs  no  defense  from  me.  It  is  a  re- 
sF>ectable — and  respected — organization, 
which  operates  with  sincerity,  and  dedi- 
cation in  support  of  what  it  believes  are 
the  underlying  principles  of  o\ir  Con- 
stitution, and  in  supr>ort  of  the  way  of 
Government  which  it  believes  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  intended  under  that  Con- 
stitution. 

But,  because  of  the  slurs  cast  upon  this 
organization,  becatise  of  the  distortions 
of  truth  and  the  innuendoes  concerning 
it  which  were  contained  in  the  Monday 
attack  on  it,  I  feel  that  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  House  should  contain 
the  basic  and  real  truth  about  this  orga- 
nization, which  Is  the  major  voice  of  con- 
servative thought  in  this  country  today. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  should  be 
used  to  broadcast  an  unfounded  smear 
on  the  purposes  and  character  of  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  who  have  bsuided 
together,  under  our  Constitution,  to  ex- 
ercise their  rights  of  free  speech,  free 
press,  free  assembly,  freedom  to  seek  re- 
dress from  their  Government  of  griev- 
ances. 
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I  am  thus  impelled  to  stand  here  today 
to  state,  factually  and  without  prejudice 
for  or  against,  just  what  Americans  for 
Constitutional  Action  stands  for,  and 
who  makes  it  up. 

In  the  first  place,  Americans  for  Con- 
stitutional Action  exists  for  two  primary 
purposes.  The  first  of  these  is  to  assist 
in  the  reelection  of  Members  of  the 
Congress  who,  by  their  voting  records, 
here  have  shown  their  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  constitutional  conservatism. 
The  second  of  these  is  to  assist  in  the 
election  to  the  Congress  of  others  who 
will  strengthen  the  ranks  of  constitu- 
tional conservatives. 

I  do  not  believe  these  objectives  are 
subversive.  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody 
could  think  that  these  objectives  are  sub- 
versive; for  to  say  that  support  of  candi- 
dates for  oflBce  who  support  your  own 
beliefs  is  subversive  is  to  say  that  our  two 
great  political  parties,  every  political  ac- 
tion orgsinizatlon,  even  every  individual 
who  votes,  is  subversive — unless,  of 
course,  they  agree  with  you. 

Now  who — as  Judged  by  Its  oflQcers  and 
trustees — makes  up  Americans  for  Con- 
stitutional Action?  Obviously  they  are 
not  liberals:  nor  are  they  those  who 
would  set  aside  our  Constitution  or  dis- 
tort Its  principles:  for  the  dedication 
of  this  organization  Is  to  constitutional 
conservatism,  and  to  nothing  else. 

Here  are  the  men  and  women,  who. 
because  of  their  own  dedication — they 
receive  no  compensation  of  any  kind, 
even  for  out-of-pocket  expenses — lead 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action: 

Adm.  Ben  Moreell,  U.S.  Navy,  retired, 
organizer  of  the  famed  "Seabees*  and 
chief  of  civil  engineers  In  the  Navy  in 
World  War  11;  former  chairman  of  the 
board  and  president  of  Jones  &  Laugh- 
lin  Steel  Corp .  and  former  water  re- 
sources and  power  task  force  chairman 
for  the  second  Hoover  Commission  on 
Government  Reorganization.  Admiral 
MoreeU  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  for  Americans  for  Constitutional 
Action. 

Vice  chairman  of  that  board  is  Brig 
Gen.  Bonner  Fellows,  U.S.  Army,  retired, 
who  is  national  director  of  'For  Amer- 
ica" and  of  the  Citizens  Foreign  Aid 
Committee,  a  former  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  author  of  "Wings  for  Peace." 

T^e  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees 
is  Charles  Edison,  son  of  the  great  elec- 
trical inventor,  former  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey,  former  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  under  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  past  president  of  the  National 
Municipal  League,  and  foi-mer  chairman 
of  the  board  of  McGraw-Edison  Co. 

These  are  the  officers  of  the  Ameri- 
cans for  Constitutional  .Action.  Do  their 
records  sound  like  those  of  anti -Ameri- 
cans, or  subversives?  An  admiral,  a  gen- 
eral, a  former  Governor  and  Navy 
Secretary — a  steel  company  president,  a 
major  electric  company  board  chair- 
man? I  think  not — and  I  daresay  that 
no  man  in  this  House,  including  those 
who  made  last  Monday's  attack  on 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action, 
would  rise  to  challenge  the  Americanism 
of  any  of  these  distinguished  men. 

Now.  who  are  the  remaining  trustees 
of  this  conservative  organization?     Are 


they  the  kind  of  people  who  would  de- 
stroy our  Constitution  and  subvert  our 
form  of  government?  I  think  not — I  be- 
lieve that  these  are  people  who  are  out- 
standing Americans  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  our  form  of  government. 
But  I  will  leave  it  for  you  to  decide  If 
these  trustees  of  Americans  for  Consti- 
tutional Action  are  seeking  to  destroy 
our  Constitution,  our  form  of  govern- 
ment— if.  in  short,  they  are  subversives, 
as  was  implied  on  this  floor  Monday. 

They  are:  Herbert  Hoover.  31st  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  engineer  and 
humanitarian,  revered  as  an  elder 
statesman  by  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats. 

Edgar  N.  EUseiihower.  lawyer,  banker, 
businessman,  industrialist,  and  brother 
of  the  immediate  past  President  of  the 
United  States,  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower. 

Allan  B.  Kline,  past  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
director  of  the  national  committee  on 
Boys  and  Girls  Club  Work. 

Dr.  Walter  B.  Martin,  past  president 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Loyd  Wright,  past  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  chairman 
of  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  Inter- 
national Bar  Association 

Mrs.  R.  Templeton  Smith,  president  of 
the  Allegheny  County  (Pittsburgh) 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  McKenna.  industrialist 
and  member  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  Science  Clubs. 

Howard  Buffett.  investment  banker 
and  former  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  from  Nebraska. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Johnson,  U.S. 
Army  Reserve,  industrial  executive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  person- 
ally all  of  these  people.  I  may  even  dis- 
agree with  some  of  their  actions,  as 
individuals  and  as  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action.  But  I  am  In  accord  with 
their  belief — their  dedicated  belief — in 
the  basic  principles  of  sound,  constitu- 
tional government.  I  am  totally  lack- 
ing in  sympatliy  for  those  who  have  u.sed 
the  floor  of  this  House  to  smear  the 
names  and  the  reputations  of  this  dedi- 
cated group  of  Americans.  Including  a 
former  great  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  former  Governor  and  Cabinet 
official,  and  three  former  ranking  officers 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  have  so  well 
and  so  long  defended  our  Nation. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  I  am  con- 
cerned about  this  uncalled  for  smear  of 
great  Americans  and  this  attack  on  an 
organization  of  thinking  Americans — an 
intemperate  and  I  think  indecent  attack 
inspired  by  nothing  other  than  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  attackers  that  "whoso- 
ever dares  to  disagree  with  me  shall  be 
labeled  a-^  un-American  " 

With  this  phllasophy.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  proud  to  say  I  disagree.  I  am  sorry 
that,  more  often  than  not,  a  majority 
of  my  colleagues  In  this  House  disagree 
with  my  views  of  the  manner  in  which 
our  Government  should  be  conducted. 
But  I  have  never  labeled — nor  will  I 
e\er — lal)el  anyone  in  this  House  of 
Representatives,  nor  any  citizen  of  our 
country,  as  un-American,  as  subversive 
of  our  Constitution,  simply  because  he 
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disagreed  with  my  own  views.  I  would 
wish  that  those  who  attacked  Americans 
for  Constitutional  Action  on  this  floor 
also  could  say.  "we  su-e  against  your 
views,  but  we  respect  your  sincerity  and 
your  constitutionally  guaranteed  right  to 
have  such  views  even  though  they  dig. 
agree  with  what  we  think," 

There  may  be  those  in  this  House  who 
are  puzzled  by  the  origin  of  last  Monday's 
concerted  but  seemingly  unmotivated 
action  on  a  conservative  political  action 
organization. 

I  do  not  know,  myself,  what  was  the 
reason  behind  this  sudden  smear.  But 
I  do  know  that  there  is  operating  in 
Washington  an  organization  called 
Group  Research,  Inc..  and  that  under 
this  high-sounding  name,  a  man  named 
Wesley  McCune  has  been  compiling  a 
report  on  the  sources  from  which  ao- 
called  rightwlng  political  groups  obtain 
their  financial  backing.  I  understand 
that  Group  Research  is  preparing  a  list 
which — if  it  were  prepared  by  so-called 
rightwlngers — would  be  called  a  black- 
list. I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  McCune 
would  call  his  own  list,  but  I  have  relia- 
ble information  that  by  whatever  name 
it  is  called,  it  is  in  fact  a  leftwlnger'i 
smear -list. 

I  may  say  that  I  do  not  personally 
know  Mr.  McCune,  who  has  his  offices 
In  suite  422,  at  1402  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  but  I  am  Informed  that  he  vas 
an  assistant  to  former  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Charles  F.  Brannan  and  later  in- 
formation director  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  Inserted  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks  a  copy  of  an  article  by  Edith 
K.  Roosevelt,  published  in  the  San  Diego 
'Calif.)  Union  on  May  19,  relative  to 
Mr.  McCunes  activities  as  head  of  Group 
Research,  Inc. 

HrsH-HrsH    P^m    I.i.sts    Antt-Redb 
(By  Edith  K.  Rooeevelt) 

The  DRine  "Group  Research.  Inc."  sounded 
intriguing  I  decided  to  look  Into  It  I  have 
been  a  reporter  for  more  than  »  decade  but 
this  gnve  me  a  new  experience. 

Wesley  McCune.  head  of  the  three-room 
office,  wa«  out  While  awaiting  hla  return. 
I  n  iUced  a  wall  chart  When  I  begun  taking 
notes,  the  staff  of  three  girls  leaped  up 
Busplctously  and  a  young  man  came  from 
an  outer  office.  The  scene  ended  with  my 
being  ordered  to  le.-we. 

Next  day,  I  tried  again,  and  met  McCune 
He  gave  me  a  velvety  welcome  which  turned 
to  harsh  negatives  when  I  began  to  ask 
questions. 

Group  Research.  Inc.  has  been  quietly 
operating  for  more  than  a  year.  Only  last 
month,  a  syndicated  newspajjer  dispatch 
said  the  organization  wa«  invei.Ugatlng  where 
and  how  rightwlng  groups  got  their  financial 
backing  An  Informant  told  me  it  specialized 
in  accumulating  dossiers  on  r\ntl-Communlst« 
and  so-called  rightist*.  When  nntl-Com- 
munl.sts  do  this.  It  Is  called  a  blacklst. 

My  decision  to  do  so  some  researching  Into 
Group  Research.  Inc.,  was  hastened  when  I 
was  told  that  Its  headquarters  at  room  433, 
1404  New  York  Avenue.  NW.,  was  crammed 
with  filing  cabinet*—- one  of  which  contained 
a  card  about  Edith  Kcrmlt  Roosevelt. 

I  wondered  why  the  dossier  on  me  In- 
cluded such  details  a.s  that  I  had  "'dl-'cussed 
the   folly  of  shipping  foreign  aid   to  India  " 

Why  should  thl*  go  Into  a  record  In  an 
office  listing  ItselX  am  "nonprofit'  and 
educational  "?  t 
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I  was  in  eminent  company.  Also  listed  arc 
writers,  educators  and  scholars  of  world 
renown.  Dr.  WUhelm  Roepke,  who  helped 
guide  West  Germany's  miraculous  postwar 
economic  recovery.  Is  one.  Why?  Also  any- 
one who  was  a  sponsor  of  groups  like  Toung 
Americans  for  Freedom,  or  is  listed  on  the 
masthead  of  publications  such  as  Modern 
Age.  This  academic-type  quarterly  features 
contributions   by  many   extremists. 

Who  compiles  this  "educational"  Informa- 
tion? McCune  was  assistant  to  Charles  P. 
Brannan  when  he  was  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  later  was  public  Information  offi- 
cer of  the  National  Farmers  Union. 

The  chart  In  this  office  listed  a  dozen  or- 
ganizations opposed  to  communism,  such  as 
the  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  Association 
of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Free- 
doms Foundation,  and  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom. 

Above  these  names  were  colored  balloons, 
bearing  the  labels,  "racism."  "bpok  burners." 
"bogey  of  Inflation — the  balanced  budget," 
"promlUtary."  "anti-Cuban  extremists." 
"antl-UNICKF,"  "antl-Semltlc,"  "antlmedl- 
care,"  "States  rights  primitives,"  "censor- 
ship." and  "anti-Federal  aid  to  education." 

One  of  the  questions  I  naturally  asked 
McCune  was:  "For  whom  are  you  compiling 
these  names  and  data?"  "That's  my  busi- 
ness," he  said 

"Who  are  the  people  behind  your  group?" 
"That's  my  business,"  he  said. 

This  secretlveness  and  the  smear  labels  on 
the  chart  raised  many  questions.  I  thought 
of  the  curiously  synchronized  campaign 
alleging  the  wealth  of  antl-Communlst 
groups,  broadly  Implying  that  anti-Red 
leaders  were  raking  in  huge  profits.  These 
smears  are  false  but  they  dried  up  many  con- 
tributions, forcing  serious  cutbacks  In  the 
work  of  these  antl-Communlst  groups. 

A  final  question:  "Who  pays  for  Group 
Research?"  I  asked  McCune.  He  said: 
"That's  my  business." 

I  think  It  Is  my  business — and  that  of  the 
public. 

But  without  regard  to  what  Mr.  Mc- 
Cune may  think  about  the  so-called  right 
wing  of  American  politics,  and  without 
regard  to  what  degree  of  influence  he 
may  exercise  over  those  who  have  at- 
tacked Americans  for  Constitutional  Ac- 
tion, I  would  like  to  Include  in  the 
Record  brief  summaries  of  first,  how 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action  de- 
fines proof  of  allegiance  to  the  original 
spirit  and  principles  of  our  E>eclaration 
of  Independence  and  our  Constitution, 
and  second,  the  procedure  by  which  it 
compiles  its  index  of  adherence  to  those 
principles. 

As  outlined  in  an  address  by  Admiral 
Moreell,  on  the  preservation  of  our  sa- 
cred national  heritage,  before  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Barons  of  Runnymede  last 
April,  they  are  these: 

ACA  believes  that  If  a  significant  number 
of  dedicated  constitutional  conservatives  are 
elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
they  win  retard  and,  eventually,  reverse  the 
current  movement  of  ovir  Nation  Into  social- 
ism and  toward  a  completely  regimented  so- 
ciety. 

To  this  end.  ACA  helps  to  elect  those 
candidates  who  by  their  actions,  have 
proven  their  allegiance  to  the  original 
spirit  and  principles  of  our  Declaration 
and  Constitution.  We  have  defined 
these  principles  as  follows: 

(1)  Man  derives,  directly  from  the  Creator, 
his  rights  to  life,  to  liberty  and  to  the  means 
of  acquiring  and  possessing  property.  These 
right*  are  inherent  and  inalienable.  They 
are  not  mere  privileges  granted  by  govern- 


ment, subject  to  withdrawal  at  the  whim  of 
government,  as  decreed  by  political  over- 
lords. 

(2)  To  deprive  a  man  of  his  God-given 
rights  Ifi  to  violate  a  natural  law.  This  will 
call  forth  Its  own  penalties,  as  docs  the  vio- 
lation of  any  natural  law,  moral  or  physical. 

<3)  No  man  has  a  right  to  deprive  his 
posterity  of  their  God-given  rights.  Just  as 
he  may  not  sell  them  Into  slavery,  so  may  he 
not  vote  away  their  economic  or  political 
freedoms.  Jefferson  held  that  the  act  of  de- 
ferring payment  on  the  public  debt,  thus 
Imposing  this  burden  on  future  genera- 
tions, is  tantamount  to  enslaving  them. 

(4)  The  powers  of  government  are  ob- 
tained from  God,  or  by  forcible  seizure,  or 
from  voluntary  delegation  by  the  Individual 
citizens.  Long  ago  we  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  "divine  right  of  kings,"  as  well  as  "divine 
right  of  majorities."  Nor  do  we  concede 
the  right  of  government  to  seize  powers 
which  belong  to  Individuals.  There  remains 
only  one  morally  sanctioned  source  of  gov- 
ernmental power.  I.e.,  voluntary  delegation 
by  individuals.  But,  since  one  cannot  dele- 
gate that  which  he  does  not  {Kesess,  It  fol- 
lows that  governments  can  exercise,  with 
moral  propriety,  only  those  powers  which 
Individuals  first  possessed  and  then  delegated 
to  government. 

(5)  Because  the  essence  of  government  is 
power,  which  is  wielded  by  fallible  human 
beings,  safeguards  must  be  erected  against 
the  abuse  of  government  authority,  to  make 
sure  that  the  instrument  forged  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  people  wlU  not  be  used 
to  destroy  those  rights. 

(6)  To  secure  the  blessings  of  economic 
freedom,  frcm  which  all  other  freedoms 
flow,  we  must  preserve  a  free  market,  with 
government  Intruding  only  to  protect  In- 
dividual rights  and  to  prevent  predatory 
action.  It  Is  only  under  this  system  that 
the  Individual  can  exercise  his  freedom  of 
choice  effectively,  using  his  dollars  as  ballots 
with  which  he  can  vote  for  those  enterprises 
which  serve  him  best. 

(7)  Onerous  or  punitive  taxation.  Includ- 
ing the  cruelest  tax  of  all.  Inflation,  destroys 
economic  freedom.  It  Is  vmfortunate  that 
we  have  carelessly  surrendered  freedom  In 
the  economic  sphere,  forgettln-;  the  old 
adage  "whoso  controls  our  subsistence  con- 
trols us."  Slavery  Is  commonly  thought  of 
as  ownership  of  one  man  by  another.  But 
no  slaveholder  would  care  about  owning  the 
man  If  he  can  own  the  products  of  the  man's 
labor.  A  slave  Is  a  person  to  whom  economic 
freedom  Is  denied.  Prom  this  premise  the 
denial   of  all  other  freedoms  follows. 

(8)  For  every  right  there  Is  a  collateral 
responsibility.  The  rights  with  which  an 
individual  Is  endowed  by  the  Creator  Impose 
on  him  a  duty  to  use  those  rights  In  con- 
formity with  the  moral  law  as  derived  from 
such  statements  as  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  the  "Sermon  on  the  Mount."  From  this 
source  flows  that  Inner  restraint  or  self- 
dlsclpUne  which  Is  essential  for  a  free  social 
order.  Edmund  Burke  said,  "Society  cannot 
exist  unless  a  controlling  power  upon  the 
will  and  appetite  is  placed  somewhere;  and 
the  less  of  It  there  Is  within  the  more  there 
must  be  of  It  without."  Unless  there  Is  a 
generally  prevailing  Individual  self-dlscl- 
pllne,  which  stems  from  devotion  to  the 
moral  law.  It  Is  impossible  to  achieve  that 
balance  between  public  order  and  personal 
freedom  which  Is  essential  for  spiritual  and 
material  well-being. 

In  describing  the  ASA  Index,  Admiral 
Moreell  continued  as  follows: 

"The  ACA-Index  Is  comprised  of  one  major 
and  six  subsidiary  Indexes  which"  constitute 
the  basis  for  rating  the  voting  records  of 
legislators.     They  are  defined  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  consistency  Index :  For  safeguard- 
ing the  rights  of  the  individuals  and 
strengthening     constitutional     Oovcmment 


and  against  group  morality,  a  socialized 
economy  and  centralization  of  government 
power. 

(2)  For  sound  nK>ney  and  fiscal  integrity 
and  against  Inflation. 

(3)  For  a  free  market  economy  and 
against  Ooverrunent  price  fixing  and 
controls. 

(4)  For  States  rights  and  against  central 
government  intervention  In  local  affairs. 

(6)  For  private  ownership  of  production 
and  distribution  and  against  Government 
ownership  and  competition  with  private  In- 
dustry. 

(6)  For  individual  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities and  against  coercion  and  regimentation 
by  Government. 

(7)  For  strengthening  our  national  sov- 
ereignty and  against  surrendering  control 
of  our  foreign  or  domestic  affairs  to  Inter- 
national organizations  usually  dominated  by 
nations  whose  ideals  differ  drastically  from 
those  of  most  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  conclude  my  re- 
marks by  adding  to  the  Record  a  state- 
ment made  by  Admiral  Moreell  on 
April  21,  1963: 

(A)  The  ACA  board  of  trustee:  We  have 
a  group  of  distinguished  citizens  serving 
as  trustees  of  ACA.  (The  names  and  back- 
grounds of  these  persons  appear  earlier  in 
this   speech.) 

Admiral  Moreell's  statement  con- 
tinues as  follows: 

(B)  It  Is  the  fixed  policy  of  ACA  to  re- 
frain from  Impugning  the  motives,  integrity, 
or  loyalty  of  a  Senator  or  Representative. 
We  do  sometimes  raise  questions  as  to 
their  Judgment  In  their  voting  on  specific 
Issues. 

(C)  ACA  never  resorts  to  "name  calling" 
or  other  forms  of  vilification.  We  are  in- 
terested In  principles,  policies  and  prac- 
tices, not  in  personalities. 

(D)  ACA  has  tried  to  Interpret  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  these  were  conceived  by  the 
Founding  Fathers.  We  recognize  that  oth- 
ers may  have  different  interpretations.  We 
concede  their  right  to  have  them.  We  do 
not  claim   Infallibility. 

(E)  ACA  has  no  affiliation  with  any  other 
organization  of  any  kind,  neither  the  John 
Birch  Society.  COPE,  the  ADA,  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  the  Committee  for  an  Ef- 
fective Congress,  the  National  Council  of 
American  Soviet  Friendship,  or  any  other. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  ACA  Is  donUnated 
by  the  John  Birch  Society.  This  Is  not 
true.  The  affairs  of  the  ACA  are  conducted 
by  Its  board  of  trustees.  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge that  any  member  of  our  board  is  a 
member  of  the  John  Birch  Society.  I  have 
not  inquired  of  the  trustees  on  this  point  as 
this  is  a  matter  which  does  not  concern  me. 
I  am  concerned  as  to  whether  our  trustees 
subscribe  to  and  support  the  principles  of 
ACA.  The  Honorable  Charles  Edison  Is 
listed  as  a  memt>er  of  the  editorial  advisory 
committee  of  "American  Opinion,"  a  maga- 
zine published  by  Robert  Welch.  Inc.  Robert 
Welch  is  the  head  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety. I  have  heard  rumors  that  one  other 
trustee  at  one  time  endorsed  the  John 
Birch  Society.  Whether  he  did  or  did  not 
Is  not  relevant.  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
affairs  of  ACA  are  conducted  strictly  In  ac- 
cordance with  our  published  principles,  poli- 
cies, and  practices  as  these  are  defined  in 
enclosing  A.  (Quotations  which  appear 
elsewhere  In  these  remarks.)  ACA  has  no 
way  of  knowing  whether  our  supporters  are 
or  are  not  members  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety or  of  any  other  organization. 

(F)  The  fact  that  ACA  honors  a  legislator 
with  its  Distinguished  Service  Award  does 
not  indicate  that  he  is  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  principles  of  ACA  nor  does 
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It  commit  bun  to  coafonn  to  AC  As  prln- 
dplss  In  the  future.  Ttier«  ar«  no  obUga- 
tlons  attached  to  the  award.  It  U  oMrely 
%  recognition  of  past  voting  performance  as 
a  conjstltutlonal   conaervatly*. 


May  2S 


LAST  DITCH  STAB  AT  HANFORD  IS 
FAILURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  I  Mrs.  Mat]  la 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  7. 
and  again  on  Monday  of  this  week, 
lengthy  statements  were  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  which  questions 
were  raised  as  to  the  validity  of  contracts 
In  connection  with  the  Hanford  nuclear 
powerplant.  which  Is  located  In  my  con- 
gressional district.  Questioned  in  these 
two  speeches  were  certain  provisions  in 
the  contracts  between  the  Atomic  Elnergy 
Commission  and  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System,  and  contracts  be- 
tween the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion and  the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System.  These  contracts  relate 
to  the  construction  of  a  nonfederally 
financed  powerplant  on  Federal  land 
near  the  new  production  reactor  at  Han- 
ford, Wash.,  and  exchange  agreements 
for  disposition  of  the  electric  power 
generated  at  the  reactor  powerplant. 

The  statement  of  May  7  was  headed 
"Civil  Rights  Provisions  of  the  Contract 
Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  and  Portland  General  Electnc 
Co."  and  can  be  found  on  pages  7897 
through  7899  of  the  Concressiowal 
Rscoao. 

The  statement  of  May  20  was  headed 

••"Investigation  of  Conspiracy  To  ETvade 

Civil   Rights  Law   Demanded"   and  can 

be  found  on  pages  8963  through  8966  of 

the  CONCRESSIOW.AL  Rbcord. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
question  the  motives  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  who  made  these 
speeches,  the  first  of  which  was  made 
Just  hours  before  bids  were  opened  at 
Seattle  for  $122  million  in  bonds  with 
which  to  build  the  plant.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  had  in  mind  only  the  highest 
of  motives  when  at  that  late  hour  he 
suggested,  "If  I  were  a  banker,  I  would 
hesitate  to  make  a  bid  for  the  proposed 
bond  issue  on  May  8,  1963."  I  am 
equally  as  sure  of  his  high  motives  when, 
at  the  same  time,  he  asked  for  a  con- 
gressional investigation  because  he  was 
sure  Federal  antidiscrimination  laws 
were  being  violated. 

It  was  immediately  apparent  that  lit- 
tle, if  any,  attention  was  paid  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania's  remarks 
of  May  7.  The  bond  bidders  apparently 
agreed  with  one  Wall  Street  representa- 
tive, who  in  referring  to  the  gentleman's 
dialog,  said.  "This  sort  of  thing  doesn't 
bother  us.  We're  used  to  this  sort  of 
tactics." 

To  prove  the  point,  not  the  expected 
three,  but  four  bids  were  submitted. 
And  to  prove  it  further,  all  of  the  bids 
were  very  good,  the  lowest  calling  for  an 
unexpected  low  interest  rate  of  about 
3.26  percent  The  award  of  the  $122 
million  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  bond  issue  to  cover  costs  of  the 


project  was  made  on  May  8.  The  win- 
ning bidder  was  William  S.  Morris  k  Co.. 

of  New  York,  who  offered  the  Interest 
rate  averaging  3  26  percent  for  the  entire 
Issue.  The  three  other  bidders  all  offered 
rates  below  the  3.4  percent  the  system 
had  estimated  it  would  have  to  pay.  The 
difference  will  amount  to  a  total  of  about 
$9  million  in  interest  charges. 

As  of  late  today,  two-thirds  of  the  total 
Hanford  issue  has  already  been  sold,  rep- 
resenting an  $81  million  investment  In 
the  project.  The  remaining  bonds  are 
fully  expected  to  be  placed  within  the 
next  few  days. 

For  the  record.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fet^l 
compelled  to  outline  for  my  colleagues 
the  facts  of  the  situation  so  that  It  Is 
unmistakably  clear  that  civil  rights  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  Federal  Government 
were  not  violated,  and  that  the  contracts 
are  completely  valid. 

The  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System,  with  enthusiastic  support  from 
throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest  region, 
was  instrumental  In  gaining  congres- 
sional authorization  to  add  power-gen- 
erating facilities  on  a  non-Federal  basis 
to  the  Hanford  new  production  reactor 
now  under  construction  near  Richland, 
Wash.  On  September  26.  1962.  author- 
izing legLslation  was  signed  Into  law  by 
the  Pre.sldent  of  the  United  States,  en- 
abling Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  to  enter  Into  the  operating  and 
construction  contract  with  the  Atomic 
Enorgj'  Commission  as  well  as  the  ex- 
change agreements  with  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  and  participating 
public  and  private  utility  systems  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

The  basic  concept  and  feasibility  of 
utilizing  the  large  quantities  of  waste 
heat.  Inherent  In  the  Hanford  tj'pe  Plu- 
tonium production  reactors  for  commer- 
cial power  purposes.  Ls  made  possible 
only  when  use  is  made  of  the  required 
large  backup  reservoir  capacity  of  the 
Federal  complex  of  hydro  projects. 
This  happy  clrcum.stance,  which  makes 
possible  Uie  full  utilization  of  the  non- 
firm  new  production  reactor  energy  Is 
the  essential  economic  and  operational 
Ingredient  of  the  arrangements,  and  ex- 
ists In  necessary  quantities  and  values 
nowhere  else  In  the  United  States. 

The  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System-Atomic  Energy  Commission 
contract  provides  specific  terms  for  the 
purchase  of  byproduct  steam,  lease  of 
the  site  on  which  the  power  plant  Is  to 
be  built,  rights-of-way  for  transmission 
lines  and  lease  of  the  reactor  during 
periods  of  power-only  operations. 

The  exchange  agreements  among 
Wasiiington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem-Bonneville  Power  Administration 
and  participating  utility  sy steins  provide 
for  the  sale  of  the  nonfirm  power  output 
of  the  Hanford  project  to  participating 
utilities,  which.  In  turn,  will  be  ex- 
changed with  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration for  an  amount  of  firm  power 
equal  In  value,  at  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration s  standard  rates,  to  the  op- 
erating costs  of  the  project.  This  pro- 
cedure insures  first,  maximum  effective 
integration  of  the  Hanford  project's 
power  output  with  the  resources  of  the 
Bonneville  system  and  second,  basic  se- 


curity for  the  revenue  bonds  Issued  bv 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys 
tem    to    finance    construction    of    th« 
project.  ^ 

While  proposed  contract  forms  were 
presented  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  prior  to  congressional  au 
thorlzatjon  of  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  propo.sal.  a  serious 
problem  developed:  The  ixxssibllity  of  a 
cancellation  of  the  contracUs  with  Wa.sh 
ington  Public  Power  Supply  System  be- 
cause of  a  possible  violation  of  the  non- 
discrimination provisions  required  by 
the  President's  Executive  Order  10915 
of  March  6.  1961.  This  posed  two  sep- 
arate and  mdopendent  problems.  One 
of  the  big  advantages  of  the  contract  to 
the  participating  utilities  is  tiinr  acqui- 
sition of  a  supply  of  firm  power  for  a  long 
time  They  can  count  on  that  power  to 
meet  their  loads  in  Uie  same  manner  as 
though  it  were  generated  by  their  own 
plants.  But  if  the  contracts  would  be 
canceled  by  the  Government  becau.se  of 
a  breach  of  the  nondiscrimination  provi- 
sions by  the  supply  system,  over  whose 
activities  the  participants  have  no  con- 
trol, the  particlpanus  could  not  rely  on 
the  power  as  firm  power.  They  would 
have  to  have  other  sources  of  generation 
In  reserve  to  meet  their  loads  If  the  con- 
tract was  termmated.  That  would  make 
the  purchase  unattractive,  and  both  the 
privately  owni>d  and  pubhcly  owned 
utilities  decimed  to  participate  on  that 
basis. 

The  second  problem  was  the  Impact  of 
the  cancellation  provision  upon  the  sale 
of  the  revenue  bonds.  In  the  amount  of 
more  than  $120  million  to  be  issued  by 
the  Supply  System  to  finance  the  proj- 
ect. The  bond-holders'  security  l.s  based 
upon  the  contracts  above  described,  and 
the  possible  cancellation  by  the  Govern- 
ment because  of  the  Supply  System's 
breach  of  the  nondiscrimination  provi- 
sions would  subject  the  bondholders  to 
a  potential  loss  of  their  security  which 
they  would  be  powerless  to  prevent.  The 
major  prospective  bidders  for  the  bonds 
Indicated  that  the  retention  of  the  can- 
cellation provisions  would  make  bidding 
and  sale  of  the  bonds  extremely  difflcult. 
if  not  impossible.  Based  upon  advice 
from  bond  counsel,  financial  consultants. 
bonding  houses  and  independent  ap- 
praisal, the  Department  of  the  Interior 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  cancellation 
provision  would  make  the  bonds  un- 
marketable or  result  In  a  substantial  in- 
crease In  the  Interest  rate  and  thereby 
jeopardize  the  feasibility  of  tlie  project. 
A  subsequent  independent  check  by  the 
President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportumty  with  representatives 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
leading  New  York  financial  institutions 
Indicated  there  was  a  possibility  that  the 
retention  of  the  cancellation  clau.sc  might 
seriously  hamper  or  endanger  the  suc- 
cess of  the  project. 

On  January  2.  1963,  the  Secretary  ol 
the  Interior  requested  approval  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  for  certain  ex- 
change agreements  to  be  concluded 
between  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration, the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  and  various  public  and 
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private  utility  organizations  to  contain 
a  modification  of  the  standard  nondis- 
crimination clause  prescribed  for  Gov- 
ernment contracts  by  Executive  Order 
1092.5.  A  slmlllar  request  was  also  re- 
ceived by  the  President's  committee  on 
January  9  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  a  related  con- 
tract and  two  leases  which  the  Commis- 
sion was  to  enter  into  with  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System.  The  pro- 
posed modification,  which  would  im- 
pose a  limitation  up)on  the  Government's 
right  to  cancel  these  contracts  in  the 
event  of  non-compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Executive  order,  would 
be  in  the  form  of  ar  added  paragraph 
(8)  to  the  standard  clau.se  and  reads  as 
follows: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (61  hereof,  in  the  event  of  the  Supply 
System's  noncompliance  with  the  nondis- 
crimination clauses  of  this  contract  or  with 
any  of  the  said  rules,  regulations,  or  orders, 
this  contract  will  not  be  canceled  In  whole 
or  in  part  so  long  as  such  cancellation  would 
Impair  the  security  of  the  revenue  bonds 
iMued  by  the  Supply  System.  The  con- 
tracting parties  agree  that  compliance  with 
this  article  Is  of  the  essence  and  In  the  event 
of  a  violation  all  other  remedies,  Including 
Injunctive  relief  and  specific  performance. 
shall  remain  available  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  specifically 
draw  special  attention  to  the  final  sen- 
tence of  the  foregoing  paragraph,  be- 
cause in  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  on  May  20.  he  in- 
advertently. I  am  sure,  neglected  to 
quote  that  last  sentence,  which  states: 

The  contracting  parties  agree  that  com- 
pliance with  this  article  is  of  the  essence 
and  In  the  event  of  a  violation  all  other 
remedies,  including  injunctive  reUef  and 
speclflc  jjcrformance.  shall  remain  available 
to  the  United  States. 

In  making  this  request,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  stated  that  the  retention 
of  the  cancellation  provision  without 
modification  would  place  the  success  of 
this  project  in  Jeopardy,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously pointed  out. 

Now.  with  this  background  informa- 
tion in  mind.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  put  this  entire  matter  in  its  proper 
perspective. 

The  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  itself  will  employ  less  than  50 
persons.  The  actual  construction  of  the 
power  facilities  will  be  accomplished  by 
contractors  who  would  be  subject  to  all 
of  the  enforcement  remedies  of  the 
standard  nondiscrimination  clause,  In- 
cluding a  cancellation  provision,  and 
actual  operation  of  the  system  is  planned 
to  be  carried  out  by  a  contractor  who 
would  similarly  be  subject  to  all  such 
remedies.  TTie  Supply  System  will  also 
be  subject  to  'Washington  State  laws 
prohibiting  discriminatory  employment 
practices.  It  should  .Iso  be  made  clear, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  other  instrumen- 
talities engaged  in  the  construction  or 
operation  of  the  System  are  subject  to 
all  enforcement  remedies  of  the  stand- 
ard nondiscrimination  clause. 

Under  section  303  of  Executive  Order 
10925,  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  is  em- 
powered to  exempt  a  contracting  agency 


from  the  requirement  of  including  the 
provisions  of  section  301  of  the  order 
in  any  specific  contract  when  it  deems 
that  special  circumstances  in  the  na- 
tional mterest  so  require.  The  commit- 
tee, by  section  601.3(b)  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  the  order, 
has  delegated  this  authority  to  its  ex- 
ecutive vice  chairman. 

Pursuant  to  such  authority,  the  exec- 
utive vice  chairman  found  that  special 
circumstances  in  the  national  interest 
require  that,  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed agreements  with  Washington  Pub- 
lic Power  Supply  System,  a  partial  ex- 
emption should  be  granted  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  AEC, 
and  that  such  exemption  should  prop- 
erly be  effected  through  the  addition,  for 
the  purpose  of  those  agreements  only, 
of  a  paragraph  (8)  to  the  standard 
clause  as  set  forth  earlier  in  this  dis- 
cussion. Approval  for  such  modification 
and  partial  exemption  was  granted  by 
the  executive  vice  chairman  on  Januaiy 
14,  1963. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legality  of  such  a 
partial  exemption  cannot  seriously  be 
questioned.  Attorney  General  Rogers, 
during  the  previous  administration,  ad- 
vised the  predecessor  of  the  President's 
committee  that  the  power  to  grant  ex- 
emptions imder  an  equal  employment 
opEKjrtunity  Executive  order  included  the 
power  to  grant  partial  exemptions  with 
conditions  or  modifications.  And  in 
connection  with  the  partial  exemption 
granted  in  this  case,  this  conclusion  has 
been  concurred  in  by  attorneys  for  the 
Supply  System,  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities,  the  76 
participating  public  and  private  utilities, 
and  the  bond  counsel.  It  would  there- 
fore appear  in  the  face  of  this  that  any 
cliarge  of  illegality  is  frivolous. 

In  view  of  the  remarks  made  on  May 
7  and  on  May  20.  I  feel  I  should  also 
point  out  that  the  only  matter  ever  con- 
sidered by  the  executive  branch  In  this 
regard  was  a  partial  modification  of  the 
cancellation  clause.  I  have  personed 
knowledge  that  on  no  occasion  wa£  there 
ever  requested  by  either  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  or  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  a  complete  exemption  from 
section  301  of  the  President's  Executive 
order. 

I  have  just  two  more  comments,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  remarks  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  May  7  suggested  that  some 
kind  of  an  injunction  was  about  to  be 
brought  against  the  issuance  of  the 
bonds  on  the  grounds  that  the  contracts 
were  illegal.  However,  no  injimction 
was  brought. 

The  remarks  of  May  7  seemed  to  im- 
ply that  the  injunction  might  be  brought 
by  the  Portlaind  Greneral  Electric  Co. 
which  was  named  in  the  heading  of  the 
May  7  remarks.  I  checked  with  the 
Portland  General  Electric  Co.  and  they 
told  me  that  they  not  only  had  no  In- 
tention to  seek  an  injunction,  but  as  a 
participating  utility  they  do  not  ques- 
tion the  legality  of  the  contracts  what- 
soever. As  a  matter  of  fact  they  were 
considerably  less  than  happy  that  the 


gentleman  from  Peiuisylvania  had  used 
their  name  in  cormection  with  his  re- 
marks. 

This  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject. Perhaps  it  was  not  neoessary  to 
say  anything  at  all.  But  I  felt  that  in- 
asmuch as  the  project  is  located  In  my 
district,  I  should  take  the  responsibility 
of  correcting  the  reoord. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  URGED  TO 
INTERVENE  IN  THE  DEERFIELD 
CASE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rtah]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  discuss  a  situation  involving 
racial  discrimination  in  one  of  its  most 
Insidious  forms.  The  discrimination  I 
am  sr>eaklng  of  did  not  occur  in  the 
South,  but  in  the  North — in  Decrfleld, 

ni. 

In  1959  Progress  Development  Corp.. 
builders  of  integrated  housing,  began 
two  separate  developments  in  Deerfield. 
ni..  a  12,000  population  suburb  of  Chi- 
cago. In  November  1959  after  the  plans 
had  been  approved,  sewer  and  water 
lines  laid,  and  two  model  homes  nearly 
finished,  Deerfield,  an  all-white  com- 
munity, discovered  that  some  of  the  51 
planned  $30,000  homes  would  be  sold 
to  Negroes.  'When  the  community  real- 
ized that  the  housing  developments 
would  be  integrated.  Deerfield  was  in 
an  uproar.  Protest  meetings  were  held, 
and  groups  to  combat  the  interracial 
developments  were  established.  Although 
two  park  referendums  alreswiy  had  been 
defeated  that  year,  the  Deerfield  Park 
Board  proF>osed  another  referendum 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Prog- 
ress Development  Corp.  sites  would  be 
included  in  the  park  plan.  This  park 
referendum  was  adopted.  After  the  re- 
fusal of  Progress  Development  Corp.  to 
sell  its  land,  the  park  board  condemned 
the  property.  After  almost  3  years  of 
lidgaticxi,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois 
upheld  the  condemnation.  In  February 
of  this  year  the  corporation  filed  a  peti- 
tion in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari.  At  that  time  the  Attorney 
General  was  asked  to  intervene  as  ami- 
cus curiae  on  behalf  of  the  petitioner. 
Unfortunately  the  Attorney  General 
failed  to  do  so.  and  the  Supreme  Court 
denied  the  petition  for  certiorari.  The 
time  for  an  application  for  a  rehearing 
is  about  to  expire. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  reconsider  his  decision  not  to 
Intervene  in  this  case  with  the  hope  that 
he  will  see  that  the  United  States  has  a 
vital  Interest  In  the  outcome  of  the  Deer- 
field controversy. 

As  I  have  stated  on  this  floor  on  many 
occasions,  the  elimination  of  racial  dis- 
crimination In  housing  Is  basic  to  the 
achievement  of  full  civil  rights.  Dis- 
crimination in  housing  is  at  the  heart  of 
slxmi  conditions,  juverale  delirxiuency, 
segregated  schools,  and  many  other  social 
and  economic  ills.  There  have  been 
gains  in  cities,  such  as  New  York,  in  this 
area,  but  suburbia  remains  a  fortress  of 
s^regated  housing.    It  is  clear  that,  if 
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Deerfleld  is  allowed  to  thwart  integrated 
housing  by  the  use  of  the  condemnation 
power,  other  communities  will  do  the 
same.  In  addition,  the  very  existence  of 
this  threat  will  deter  those  builders  who. 
in  the  future,  might  attempt  to  break 
through  the  wall  of  suburban  segrega- 
tion and  build  houses  for  all  citizens. 

Because  of  the  national  importance  of 
this  case  the  NAACP.  CORE,  the  Urban 
League,  A.  Phillip  Flandolph,  and  many 
others  have  urged  that  the  Attorney 
General  take  action. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  stand  up  and  fight  for  the  right 
of  every  citizen  to  own  a  home  in  what- 
ever community  he  can  afford  to  Live. 
The  Attorney  General  should  act  now  to 
prevent  future  Deerflelds. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADVISORY  COUN- 
CIL WINDOW  DRESSING 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [  Mr.  Curtis  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  my  attention  was  called  to  a  news 
story  in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  17 
which  should  be  of  great  interest  to 
every  single  Member  of  Congress.  This 
news  story  was  headlined  "Wider  Bene- 
fits Due  in  Social  Security. "' 

Now  I  would  like  to  quote  from  this 
news  story  which  originated  from 
Yonkers.  NY.     It  says: 

An  expansion  of  social  security  taxes  and 
beneflta  will  be  drafted  by  an  Advlaory 
Council  to  b«  appointed  In  the  next  10  days 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  i>nd 
Welfare. 

Commissioner  Robert  M  Ball,  at  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  disclosed  the  plan 
here  today 

These  and  other  remarks  were  made 
by  Commissioner  Ball  before  150  social 
security  employees  from  New  York  and 
New  Jersey. 

The  Council  to  which  the  Commission- 
er was  referring  Is  called  for  In  present 
soclsd  security  law.  It  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  appoint  before  the  end  of 
this  calendar  year  "an  Advisory  Council 
on  Social  Security  Financing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reviewing  the  status  of  the  Fed- 
eral old-age  and  survivors  Insurance 
trust  fund  and  of  the  Federal  disability 
Insurance  trust  fund  In  relation  to  the 
long-term  commitments  of  the  old-age 
survivors  and  disability  insurance 
program." 

The  law  further  specifies  that  the  Ad- 
visory Council  to  be  appointed  this  year 
shall  'In  addition  to  the  other  findings 
and  recommendations  It  Is  required  to 
make.  Include  In  Its  report  Its  findings 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  ex- 
tensions of  the  coverage  of  the  old-age 
survivors  and  disability  Insurance  pro- 
gram, the  adequacy  of  benefits  under  the 
program,  and  all  other  aspects  of  the 
program." 

This  Council  has  not  yet  been  ap- 
pointed.   It  must  complete  its  delibera- 


tions by  the  end  of  1964,  and  make  its 
report  and  recommendations  to  Congress 
by  January  1965  The  Chairman  of  this 
Council  is  the  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security.  This  is  also  specified  in  the 
law. 

Now  this  Is  why  I  believe  this  news 
story  is  of  such  great  significance.  It 
says  that  the  Commissioner  disclosed  the 
plan — for  what  this  Advisory  Council — 
not  yet  appointed — will  draft  in  its  re- 
port to  us  by  January  1965  And  in  this 
meeting  of  social  security  employees,  the 
Commissioner  told  them  the  Council  will 
draft  an  expansion  of  taxes  and  benefits. 
I'm  wondering  what  other  social  security 
changes  the  Commissioner  and  his  staff 
have  already  decided  this  Advisory 
Council  will  draft  in  its  report  to  the 
Congress. 

When  I  helped  to  develop  this  par- 
ticular amendment  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  the  Advisory  Council's  purview  back 
in  1960.  I  had  fully  expected  that  this 
Advisory  Council  would  be  composed  of 
people  each  of  whom  would  be  permitted 
to  make  up  his  own  mind,  independently, 
on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  presented. 
However,  the  Commissioner  is  here  tell- 
ing us  in  May  1963  one  of  the  things  that 
this  Council  will  report  to  us  some  18 
months  hence.  He  is  in  effect  saying 
that  this  Advisory  Council,  advisory  not 
to  the  Commissioner,  advisory  not  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  but  advisory  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States — this  Council  Is  In 
fact  a  rubberstamp  advisory  council. 

In  the  light  of  this,  how  can  any  trust 
at  all  be  put  on  the  report  that  this 
Advisory  Council  will  submit  to  us  when 
the  Commissioner  Is  already  telling 
Social  Security  employees  what  this 
Council  will  report.  When  this  Council 
is  appointed.  I  Intend  to  write  each  per- 
son appointed  to  it  and  send  him  a  copy 
of  this  news  clipping,  and  of  my  remarks, 
so  that  each  will  understand  exactly 
what  the  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security — the  Chairman  of  this  Advisory 
Council — expects  from  him. 

Make  no  mistake  about  this  news  story 
and  its  accuracy.  A  check  with  the 
Commissioner's  office  reveals  that  he  was 
reported  accurately  in  the  remarks  he 
made  before  this  group  of  150  Social 
Security  employees. 

Perhaps  the  Commissioner  has 
rendered  a  great  service  to  all  Members 
of  Congress  by  revealing  that  this  Ad- 
visory Council  is  really  "window 
dressing"  for  things  some  of  the  Social 
Security  staff  want  put  into  law. 

I  might  add  that  this  Is  not  the  first 
Instance  In  which  the  present  Commis- 
sioner played  an  Important  part  In 
setting  up  an  advisory  panel  to  circum- 
vent an  explicit  directive  from  Congress. 
Fortunately,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Robxxt  Byrd, 
as  chairman  of  a  Senate  appropriations 
subcommittee  straightened  out  that 
situation. 

The  social  security  law  calls  for  an 
Advisory  Council  of  12  persons  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security.  Em- 
ployers and  employees  shall  be  equally 
represented,  plus  representation  from 
self-employed  and  the  public 

I  would  like  to  know  how  this  Advisory 
Council  is  being  selected?    Has  the  Sec- 


retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei- 
fare  written  to  organized  lat)or  for 
suggestions?  Has  he  written  to  the  large 
employer  organizations  for  names  of 
businessmen  who  would  reflect  the 
thinking  of  the  business  community? 
This  is  the  procedih-e  followed  for  many 
years  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  se- 
lecting people  for  the  Federal  Advisory 
Council  on  Employment  Security. 

Are  we  going  to  have  a  hand-picked 
Council  of  safe  people?  Perhaps  one 
from  Cleveland?  And  some  others  who 
almost  perennially  have  served  on  Social 
Security  Advisory  Councils? 

The  Commissioner,  in  his  remarks,  has 
cast  a  deep  dark  shadow  on  anything 
this  Council — not  yet  appointed — will 
send  up  to  us  in  1965.  when  he.  as  its 
Chairman,  admits  there  is  a  plan  of  what 
the  Council  will  report.  If  the  report 
is  already  written,  we  might  as  well 
have  it  now. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  17.  1963) 
V/woi  BxNErrrs  Dux  in  Social  Securitt 
YoNKEKS.  May  16— An  expansion  of  socUil 
security  taxes  and  benefits  will  be  drafted 
by  an  advisory  council  to  be  appointed  In 
the  next  10  days  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Commissioner  Robert  M  Ball,  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  disclosed  the  plan 
here  today. 

Speaking  to  150  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
executives  of  the  department  at  the  West- 
chester Town  House,  he  predicted  that  a 
hospital  Insurance  program  would  be  added 
to  social  security  by  Congress  this  year,  or 
next  year  at  the  latest 

He  said  that  the  hospital  Insurance  would 
Include  nursing  home  care,  but  no  payments 
to  physicians. 

Mr.  Ball  said  that  the  councU  would  con- 
slder  Increasing  the  social  security  base,  re- 
vising disability  payments  to  cover  short- 
term  disability,  and  gearing  beneflta  to  the 
actual  value  of  the  dollar  at  the  time  of  re- 
tirement and  after. 


EXCHANGE  OP  LETTERS  ON  THE 
BALANCE -OP-PAYMENTS  PROB- 
LEM  WITH  SECRETARY  DILLON 

Mr     MORSE.     Mr.     Speaker.     I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr  Cunxisl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  Speaker,  for  some- 
time I  have  been  carrying  on  a  corre- 
spondence with  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Dillon  with  regard  to  certain  special 
transactions  devised  by  the  administra- 
tion to  show  an  Improvement  In  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  to  ease  the  Im- 
mediate problem  of  the  outflow  of  gold. 
On  May  6,  1963,  I  Inserted  the  corre- 
spondence up  to  that  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  It  appears  on  pages 
7850-7851. 

I  have  now  received  a  reply  from  Sec- 
retary Dillon  to  my  letter  of  April  29 
in  which  he  discusses  in  greater  detail 
some  of  the  questions  which  I  posed  In 
my  second  letter. 

TTie  area  discussed  In  the  correspond- 
ence Is  highly  complex  and  delicate,  and 
I  believe  that   this  exchange  of  letters 


has  Increased  public  and  congressional 
understanding  of  our  serious  balance-of- 
payments  problem  and  of  the  efforts  be- 
ing made  by  the  administration  to  pro- 
vide what  Secretary  Dillon  calls  shorter 
term  measures  to  bridge  the  gap  until 
balance  Is  attained. 

The  information  developed,  however, 
still  leaves  unanswered  In  my  mind  a 
question  about  the  extent  to  which  the 
balance  of  payments  has  shown  basic 
improvement  In  the  past  several  years 
In  contrast  to  the  Improvement  result- 
ing from  these  measures  which  Secre- 
tary Dillon  himself  has  said  "cannot  of 
course  be  regarded  as  any  substitute  for 
the  more  fundamental  and  lasting  cor- 
rectives which  I  noted  in  my  previous 
letter." 

Another  question  which  remains  to  be 
answered  is  what  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  effects  of  these  special  transac- 
tions will  be  in  the  future.  I  think  that 
this  question,  as  well  as  several  points 
raised  in  the  Secretary's  letters,  need 
further  discussion  and  clarification  be- 
fore the  implications  of  these  special 
transactions  become  fully  apparent.  An 
opportunity  to  examine  these  transac- 
tions in  more  detail  will  present  itself 
when  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
conducts  a  study  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments sometime  this  summer. 

I  include  Secretary  Dillon's  letter  of 
May  15.  1963.  and  the  attaclmients  to 
that  letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
along  with  a  copy  of  my  reply  to  it: 

The  SrcurxART  or  the  Treasu»t, 

Washington,   May  15.  1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
Houxe  of  Representatii^es. 
Waxhington,  DC. 

Dear  Tom  :  In  response  to  your  further 
letter  of  April  29.  I  am  happy  to  provide 
the  more  detailed  Information  you  requested 
regarding  certain  transactions  which  affected 
our  bal&iice  of  p.iyments  last  year. 

Our  sales  to  foreign  monetary  authorities 
during  1962  of  long-term  nonmarketable 
US.  Government  obligations  denominated  In 
foreign  currencies  consisted  of  $200  million 
of  15-month  lira  bonds  which  were  Issued 
to  the  Bank  of  Italy  and  $51  million  of  Swiss 
franc  bonds  with  maturities  of  15-16  months 
Issued  to  the  Swiss  National  Bank.  Fur- 
ther details  as  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  these  transactions  and  the  background 
and  circumstances  from  which  they  evolved 
are  contained  In  the  enclosed  press  release 
and  fact  sheets.  Issued  by  the  Treasury  on 
Oct<iber  23.  November  5.  and  December  5, 
1962.  and  on  pages  10-16  of  the  enclosed 
report  by  Mr  Charles  A.  Coombs  on  "Treas- 
ury and  Federal  Reserve  Foreign  Exchange 
Oi)eratlons."  which  was  published  In  tlie 
March  1963  Monthly  Review  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 

Statutory  authority  for  the  Issuance  of 
these  foreign  currency  series  obligations  Is 
contained  In  section  16  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act.  as  amended  (31  V3.C.  766) .  More- 
over, such  foreign  currency  series  obligations 
bear  the  same  relationship  to  the  debt  cell- 
ing as  any  other  public  debt  obligations. 

The  net  Increase  during  1962  in  funds 
committed  by  foreign  governments  for  mili- 
tary purchases  in  the  United  States  and 
counted  In  our  balance  of  payments  statistics 
as  Government  nonllquld  liabilities  to  for- 
eigners was  about  $450  million.  As  I  Indi- 
cated In  my  letter  of  April  H.  these  com- 
mitments of  funds  were  a  result  of  our  efforu 
to  offset  US.  military  expenditures  abroad 
by  negotiating  agreemenU  with  major  allied 
countries  for  Increased  sales  of  U.S.  military 


equipment  and  services  and  had  been  ear- 
marked, mainly  against  Ilrm  orders,  for  use 
solely  for  military  purchases  in  the  United 
States. 

A  tblrd  type  oT  tnoiaactlOB  during  1962 
reflected  In  our  balance  of  payments  as  an 
addition  to  Oovernnient  nonllquld  liabUltie* 
to  foreigners  was  a  net  Increaae  of  about  $135 
niUUon  in  the  funds  held  by  certain  inter- 
national organizations  as  reserves  In  the 
form  of  nonlnterest-bearlng  nonmarketable 
US.  Government  obligations.  The  proce- 
dure of  our  paying  capital  subscriptions  to 
these  organizations,  and  their  holding  re- 
serves. In  this  form  until  such  funds  are 
needed  for  actual  disbursements  to  member 
countries  Is  believed  to  be  more  realistic,  and 
also  more  closely  in  line  with  the  traditional 
balance-of -payments  treatment  of  our  bilat- 
eral foreign-lending  programs,  than  the  al- 
ternative course  of  treating  all  commitments 
of  funds  to  these  institutions  as  liquid  lia- 
bilities which  Immediately  add  to  our  pay- 
ments deficit. 

While  It  might  be  of  possible  interest,  for 
purposes  of  some  particular  analysis,  to  ad- 
Just  the  published  amount  of  our  overall 
payments  deficit  to  exclude  one  or  another  of 
the  above  transactions  or  the  $666  million 
of  advance  payments  on  Government  loans 
which  we  received  during  1962.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  such  calculation  would  really 
provide  the  most  meaningful  measure  of  our 
overall  deficit.  While  each  of  these  trans- 
actions did  of  course  have  a  somewhat  spe- 
cial character,  this  does  not  by  itself  appear 
to  warrant  our  treating  them  differently  from 
a  great  variety  of  other  transactions  of  a 
more  or  less  temporary  or  unusual  character 
which  from  time  to  time  also  affect  our  Inter- 
national accounts. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  letter  of  April  11. 
our  overall  program  for  dealing  with  the 
balance-of-payments  problem  necessarily  in- 
volves both  a  longer-term  program  to  bring 
about  a  lasting  correction  of  our  payments 
deflcits,  consistent  with  our  traditional 
reliance  on  free  market  forces  and  encourage- 
ment of  free  international  payments  arrange- 
ments, and  also  a  variety  of  shorter-term 
measures  to  bridge  the  gap  before  this 
balance  is  fully  attained.  Moreover,  It  Is 
essential  that  we  meet  the  gross  financing 
needs  associated  with  our  international  pay- 
ments in  a  way  that  will  assure  continued 
confidence  In  the  U.S.  dollar  and  the  in- 
ternational payments  B3r8tem. 

In  carrying  out  this  program,  we  fully 
recognize — as  I  know  you  do — that  transac- 
tions of  the  kinds  you  have  inquired  about, 
however  helpful  their  Immediate  effects  on 
our  payments  position  and  on  the  Interna- 
tional strength  of  the  dollar,  cannot,  of 
course,  be  regarded  as  any  substitute  for 
the  more  fundamental  and  lasting  correc- 
tives which  I  noted  In  my  previous  letter. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Douglas  Du.lon. 

Congress  of  the  Untted  Statks. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  21,  1963. 
Hon.  C.  Douglas  Dh^lon. 

Secretary,  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Thank  you  for  your 
prompt  and  courteous  reply  to  my  letter  of 
April  29,  1963.  which  posed  certain  questions 
dealing  with  three  specific  types  of  transac- 
tions affecting  our  balance  of  payments. 

I  feel  that  our  correspondence  has  served 
a  iLseful  purpose  In  advancing  public  under- 
standing of  a  complex  and  delicate  subject 
matter,  by  casting  light  on  some  of  the  tech- 
niques devised  by  the  administration  to  show 
an  improvement  In  the  balance  of  payments 
and  to  ease  the  Immediate  problem  of  the 
outflow  of  gold. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  Congress  and 
the  public  would  benefit  from  a  further  dis- 


cussion and  clarification  of  these  special 
techniques  and  their  present  and  future  ef- 
fecU  upon  the  balance  of  payments.  It  is 
my  own  belief  that  confidence  In  the  dollar 
can  best  be  maintained  by  full  and  frank 
disclosure  of  the  facts. 

We  wUl  have  a  further  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  implications  of  the  special  transac- 
tions discussed  in  our  correspondence  when 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  conducts  its 
study  of  the  balance  of  payments  sometime 
this  summer.  I  look  forward  to  examining 
these  subjects  with  you  or  other  Treasury 
officials  at  that  time. 

Thank   you   again   for    your   assistance   in 
this  matter  and  with  very  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 


Treasury  Issues  SEcuamEB  u*  Swiss  Feancs 
Washington,  D.C, 

October  23, 1962. 

The  Treasury  announced  today  that  it  is 
Issuing  during  October  $23  million  equiv- 
alent of  bonds  denominated  In  Swiss  francs 
as  well  as  about  $50  million  equivalent  of 
certificates  of  Indebtedness  denominated  In 
Swiss  francs.  These  transactions  represent 
the  first  Treasury  foreign  currency  borrow- 
ings at  terms  longer  than  3  months — the 
bonds  carry  a  15-month  maturity  and  the 
certificates  of  Indebtedness  maturities  of  5 
and  8  months.  This  new  type  of  public  debt 
operation  is  authorized  by  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  amended — the  same  authority 
under  which  3-month  foreign  currency-de- 
nominated certificates  of  indebtedness  were 
issued  beginning  in  October  1961.  Previous 
borrowings  of  $46  million  of  Swiss  francs 
undertaken  at  that  time  were  repaid  in  the 
spring  of  1962. 

The  longer  term  borrowings  of  Swiss 
francs  now  undertaken  are  to  be  the  mutual 
advantage  of  Switzerland  and  the  United 
States.  They  afford  the  Treasury  an  oppor- 
tunity to  tap  at  a  very  reasonable  cost  a 
large  pool  of  capital  funds  arising  from 
Swiss  Government  surpluses  and  other  fiscal 
measvires  designed  to  mop  up  excess  liquidity 
In  the  Swiss  money  and  capital  markets.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Treasury's  borrowing 
transactions  will  assist  the  Swiss  authorities 
in  dealing  with  Switzerland's  problems  of  fis- 
cal and  monetary  management,  particularly 
by  providing  a  desired  investment  outlet  for 
capital  funds  which  might  otherwise  be 
sterilized. 

Borrowings  of  this  kind  can  also  provide 
a  convenient  means  of  strengthening  the 
Treasury's  Swiss  franc  resources  available  for 
exchange  operations,  although  the  present 
borrowing  Is  not  needed  for  this  purpose. 
Large  scale  flows  of  funds  to  Switzerland  at 
times  have  had  destabilizing  effects  In  the 
exchange  markets.  Such  effects  have  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  counteracted  through 
offical  transactions,  undertaken  In  full  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  between  the  Swiss 
and  United  States  authorities.  Actually,  the 
flow  of  funds  to  Switzerland  has  ceased  since 
July  and  official  UjS.  commitments  have  been 
reduced  In  an  orderly  manner  since  that 
time.  The  new  arrangements  will  provide 
useful  flexibility,  however,  not  only  for 
Treasury  operations  in  Swiss  francs  but  also 
for  bringing  about  a  flow  of  capital  Into  the 
United  States. 


Fact     Sheet     Concerning     Refunding     or 
Treasury    Borrowing    of    Italian    Lire 

Treasuky  Department, 
Washington,  November  5,  1962. 
The  Treasury's  daily  statement  for  Oc- 
tober 31,  1962,  shows  that  the  Treasury  has 
issued  bonds  denominated  in  Italian  lire  of 
approximately  $25  million  equivalent  (15.5 
billion  lire).  These  bonds  will  bear  inter- 
est at  3  percent  per  annum.  The  State- 
ment also  shows  that  the  Treasury's  out- 
standing certificates  of  indebtedness  denom- 
inated   in    Italian   lire    have    declined    by   a 
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corresponding  amount.  This  Is  the  first 
step  m  a  program,  which  will  be  completed 
before  yearend.  of  refunding  Into  15-month 
bonds  all  outstanding  Italian  Ura-denomt- 
nated  certificates  of  Indebtedness,  which 
total  about  $\.bO  million  or  93  million  lire. 
The  txsrrowlngs  of  lire  were  undertaken 
by  the  Treasury  beginning  In  January  1962 
to  provide  resources  for  exchange  operation* 
In  the  market  for  both  spot  and  forward  lire. 
Such  operations,  conducted  In  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  Italian  authorities,  have  proven 
their  usefulness  In  slowing  down  the  ac- 
cumulation of  dollars  In  Italy's  official  re- 
serves. However,  exchange  market  devel- 
opments have  not  yet  fsermltted  a  reversal 
of  these  operations,  and  therefore  It  has 
been  deemed  desirable  to  place  the  Treas- 
ury's lire  Indebtedness  on  a  15-month  ma- 
turity basis,  which  should  permit  greater 
flexibility  In  the  gradual  liquidation  of  the 
Treasury's  lire  operations. 


Pact  Shett  Concesning  Tuasurt   Bor- 
rowing or  Italian   Lire 

Treasury   Department. 
Washington.  December  5,  1962 

The  Treasury's  dally  statement  for  No- 
vember 30  shows  that  the  Treasury  has  now 
Isued  a  total  of  $150  million  In  Italian 
lire  bonds.  In  addition,  $50  million  of 
certificates  of  Indebtedness  still  remain  out- 
standing but  they  will  also  be  converted  Into 
bonds  before  yearend  The  statement  thus 
reflects  an  Increase  In  Treasury  tKjrrowlng 
of  Italian  lire  by  $50  million,  raising  the 
total  to  $200  million  The  additional  $50 
million  borrowing  was  again  handled  as  a 
public  debt  operation,  authorized  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  as  amended  The 
bond  has  a  maturity  of  15  months  and  will 
t)ear  Interest  at  3  percent 

Italy  has  recently  undertaken  reforms  in 
Its  money  and  capital  markets  and  Is  now 
Issuing  Treasury  bills  at  auction  on  a  regular 
monthly  basis  These  developments,  repre- 
senting a  step  In  the  direction  of  more  active 
European  money  and  capital  markets  are 
welcomed  by  the  United  States. 

These  Institutional  changes,  however,  have 
created  a  need  for  additional  domestic 
liquidity  In  Italy  which  has  been  partially 
met  by  commercial  bank  sales  of  dollars  to 
the  Italian  exchange  office  The  additional 
$50  million  lire  borrowing  serves  to  absorb 
part  of  the  increase  In  Italian  official  reserves 
In  anticipation  of  an  eventual  reversal  of  the 
flow. 


AMERICA  S  FARM  FUTURE 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  big- 
gest legislative  news  of  the  past  week  is 
the  decision  of  the  wheat  farmers  of 
America.  They  have  voted  resounding- 
ly against  a  supply  management  pro- 
gram which  had  been  proposed  to  them 
by   Secretary    of    Agriculture    Freeman. 

This  leaves  a  vacuum  in  our  agricul- 
tural policy  which  must  be  filled.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  says  that  he  will 
have  no  further  suggestions  for  a  wheat 
program  in  the  coming  months  and  the 
initiative  has  reverted  to  the  Congress 
to  draft  the  policy  for  this  vital  field  of 
American  economic  community. 


We  should  go  further  than  Just  wheat 
planning  in  writing  legislation  to  take 
care  of  the  situation  created  by  the  de- 
feat of  the  wheat  referendum.  This  is 
a  great  opportunity  in  which  the  Con- 
gress can  make  a  step  forward  In  our 
agricultural  thinking  and  planning.  Part 
of  my  thinking  Is  Influenced  by  the  fact 
that  I  have  been  watching  with  great 
Interest  in  the  recent  years  the  condition 
of  the  lands  which  have  been  held  un- 
der trust  for  the  people  of  the  Nation  in 
what  is  known  as  the  soil  bank.  The 
soil  bank  program  retired  from  active  ag- 
ricultural use  many  thousands  of  acres 
of  farm  land  and  the  crops  which  might 
have  been  grown  on  those  lands  never 
went  into  our  surplus,  never  became  a 
charge  upon  the  taxpayers  for  their  stor- 
age and  handling,  and  have  not  added  to 
our  agricultural  marketing  problems.  It 
is  true  that  the  soil  bank  costs  money, 
but  it  has  been  a  justified  expense,  as  Is 
apparent  when  you  actually  go  and  walk 
upon  these  lands  and  see  how  they  have 
been  held  as  an  agricultural  and  con- 
servation reserve  for  the  future.  We 
should  use  some  of  the  experience  which 
has  been  gained  from  our  use  of  the  soil 
bank  f  nd  start  a  land  retirement  and  a 
soil  conservation  program.  Such  a  pro- 
gram might  be  limited  to  3  years  rather 
than  to  the  5  or  10  years'  span  which  was 
previously  contemplated  in  the  soil  bank 
program.  Under  the  soil  use  provisions 
a  3 -year  contract  could  be  adequate. 
The  landowner  would,  of  course,  be  com- 
pensated for  putting  his  land  into  re- 
tirement under  this  program 

We  should  not,  however,  stop  at  that 
point  but  ought  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  a  study  of  land 
uses  throughout  the  United  States.  He 
should  consult  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Housing  and  Home  Financing  Agency. 
the  States,  local  governments,  all  of 
those  who  have  a  hand  In  land  use,  and 
we  should  develop  a  consistent  land-use 
program  which  would  go  forward  from 
current  conditions  to  a  more  efficient  or 
appropriate  use  for  the  Nation's  soil. 

With  the  opportunity  now  given  us  by 
defeat  of  the  wheat  referendum  we 
should  also  at  this  time  provide  for  some 
crop  support  program  which  would  bol- 
ster up  our  agricultural  community  un- 
til the  full  effect  of  a  land  retirement 
and  soil  use  program  can  be  put  into  ef- 
fect. The.se  price  supports  would  be  at 
such  R  level  as  to  provide  disaster  pro- 
tection to  farmers  rather  than  at  levels 
that  provide  incentives  to  produce  more 
crops.  It  would  also  help  meet  the  sur- 
plus problems  we  have  In  wheat  and  feed 
grains. 

For  this  reason  I  have  introduced  a  soil 
con.servlng  program  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  I  hope  that  It  will 
get  favorable  consideration. 


TARIFFS  ON  WATERPROOF 
FOOTWEAR 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  MORSE  Mr  Speaker,  under  the 
Presidential  proclamation  on  tariffs  of 
1933.  waterproof  footwear  is  defined  as 
"composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
India  rubber."  This  has  been  interpreted 
to  mean  "natural  rubber."  Although  a 
large  part  of  imported  footwear  is  com- 
posed of  synthetic  rubber  or  plastics,  and 
compete  directly  with  footwear  com- 
posed of  natural  rubber,  it  Is  able  to 
escape  the  American  duty.  In  1962  the 
Tariff  Commission  in  its  tariff  classifica- 
tion study  declared  that  this  distinction 
is  "technical  in  nature"  and  results  in  an 
'  anomaly  " 

As  the  Commission  F>ointed  out,  there 
is  no  practical  distinction  between  foot- 
wear of  natural  rubber  or  synthetic  rub- 
ber. I  am  today  introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  that  will 
correct  this  discrepancy  and  carry  out 
the  original  intent  of  the  Congress  that 
all  waterproof  footwear  be  placed  under 
the  same  tariff  duty. 

Not  only  will  this  measure  ease  the 
administration  of  the  act,  It  will  put  the 
U  S  policy  on  waterproof  footwear  on  the 
same  basis  as  that  of  the  principal  ex- 
porters of  this  footwear  to  the  United 
States. 


KENNEDY    W008    AND    WINS    SUP- 
PORT OP  DIXIE  SOLONS 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr  DerounianI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  by  the  Washington 
Post  and  papers  of  like  editorial  tend- 
ency about  the  southern  Democrat-Re- 
publican coalition.  This  was  always  pure 
nonsense  and  It  Is  so,  today.  In  yester- 
day's Atlanta  Journal,  an  article  by  'Vin- 
cent J  Burke  points  out  that  in  the  five 
key  votes  thus  far  this  year,  southern 
Democrats  overwhelmingly  supported 
the  Kennedy  New  Frontier.  I  am  won- 
dering if  the  Washington  Post  will  now 
write  an  editorial  about  this  coalition: 

Kennedy   Woos  and   Wins  Support   or  Dixn 

SoLONS 

(By  Vincent  J  Burke) 

Wa.shincton — Two  years  and  four  months 
after  he  entered  the  White  House.  President 
Kennedy  Is  enjoying  a  belated  honeymoon 
with   southern  Democrats   In   Congress. 

This  runs  counter  to  the  historic  pattern 
of  Presidential  relations  with  Capitol  HIU. 
According  to  the  traditional  script,  the 
President  Is  accorded  a  brief  honeymoon 
after  taklni?  office,  whereupon  lawmakers  of 
both  parties  gradually  become  more  difficult 
to  deal  with. 

This  year,  congressional  Democrats  from 
the  South  provided  a  bigger  margin  of  sup- 
port for  Kennedy's  "must"  legislation  than 
they  did  In  either  1961  or  1962 

The  rise  In  party  loyalty  among  House 
Democrats  from  States  of  the  old  Confed- 
eracy has  enabled  Kennedy's  lieutenants  to 
win  every  one  of  their  five  big  battles  In  the 
House  this  year  despite  marked  stlfTenlng  of 
opp>o6ltlon  from  Republicans. 

Mississippi's  five  Democrats  are  still  voting 
almost   solidly    against    Kennedy    but    there 


lias   been    a    good    deal    more   support   from 
the  other  Old  South  Representatives. 

Kennedy's  success  in  weaning  a  significant 
number  of  southern  Democrats  away  from 
the  long-standing  coalition  with  OOP  House 
leaders  has  been  achieved  so  gradually  that 
It  has  received   scant  public  attention. 

Yet  It  constitutes  the  most  impressive  po- 
litical triumph  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion and  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  surprising 
developments  in  recent  political  history. 

The  causes  are  many.  Foremost  among 
them  Is  that  Kennedy  and  his  aids  have 
assiduously  wooed  and  lobbied  the  southern- 
ers and  painstakingly  cultivated  their  friend- 
ship Influential  southerners,  such  as  Rep- 
resentative Carl  Vinson,  Democrat,  of 
Georgia,  have  thrown  their  support  to  Ken- 
nedy on  Issue  after  Issue. 

Federal  funds  have  been  liberally  dispensed 
for  construction  projects  in  the  South.  Pat- 
ronage has  been  used  with  a  view  to  winning 
support  In  Dixie.  Moreover,  Kennedy  has 
been  willing  to  compromise  on  legislative 
issues. 

On  the  crucial  final  rollcall  In  each  of  the 
five  House  battles,  41  of  the  95  southern 
Democrats  did  not  cast  a  vote  against  Ken- 
nedy. On  these  showdowns  20  others  voted 
with  the  administration  forces  more  often 
than  not  Only  12  die-hard  Kennedy  foes 
failed  to  cast  one  vote  in  support  of  the 
administration. 

The  five  1963  rtruggles: 

HOUSE    RULES 

On  Jan.  9  the  House  on  a  235-196  rollcall 
kept  lawmakers  friendly  to  Kennedy  in  con- 
trol of  the  powerful  House  Rules  Committee. 
Southern  Democrats  supported  the  President 
50-44.  This  compared  with  a  62-36  vote  they 
cast  against  the  administration  on  the  same 
issue  2  years  earlier. 

PUBLIC    WORKS 

On  April  10  the  House  voted  228-184  to 
restore  $450  million  In  public  works  funds 
which  Republicans  and  conservative  Demo- 
crats had  stripped  from  an  appropriation  bill 
in  committee.  Southern  Democrats  voted 
60-30  In  support  of  the  administration. 

DOCTOR    TRAINING 

On  April  24.  despite  opposition  from  a 
majority  of  Republicans,  the  House  approved 
an  administration  plan  to  provide  Federal 
loans  for  needy  medical  students.  The  vot« 
was  239  171:  southern  Democrats  favored  it 
53-32. 

FEED    GRAINS 

On  April  25  the  House  by  a  12-vote  margin 
passed  a  2-year  extension  of  the  administra- 
tion's surplus-curbing  feed-grain  program. 
Southern  Democrats  voted  yes  71-18. 

DEBT    CEILING 

On  May  15.  party  lines  tightened  further 
on  passage  of  legislation  to  raise  the  legal 
celling  on  the  national  debt.  The  vote  was 
213-204  Voting  no  by  172  1,  Republicans 
were  beaten  by  a  212-32  Democratic  vote, 
with  southerners  helping.  60-29. 


THE    HOUSE    COMMITTEE    ON    UN- 
AMERICAN   ACTIVITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATii .  Under  the  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  1  Mr. 
AsHBRooKl.  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
new  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  I  feel  that  It  is 
Incumbent  upon  me  to  state  my  philoso- 
phy concerning  the  purpose  of  this  com- 
mittee which  plays  such  a  vital  part  in 
controlling  the  Communist  conspiracy 
against  the  United  States.  In  speaking 
in  support  of  the  House  Committee  on 


Un-American  Activities,  I  am  not  de- 
fending Its  work  since  Its  record  speaks 
for  Itself.  In  fswit,  the  opponents  of  this 
Committee  constitute  such  a  small 
minority  that  It  Is  hardly  necessary  to 
answer  their  charge.  Few  Americans 
have  been  convinced  by  the  thunder  from 
the  left  against  this  vital  and  hard'work- 
ing  congressional  committee. 

It  is  my  contention  that  since  its  in- 
ception, in  1938-39,  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  has  been  one 
of  the  major  vanguards  of  freedom  in 
unmasking  the  devious  activities,  tech- 
niques and  philosophy  of  a  movement 
bent  on  engulfing  not  only  America  but 
the  entire  world. 

In  1960,  81  Communist  Parties  from 
different  parts  of  the  world  met  in  Mos- 
cow. It  was  decided  at  that  meeting 
that  the  time  had  come  for  the  Com- 
munist apparatus  to  wage  a  resolute  war 
against  the  anti -Communist  agencies 
and  organizations  throughout  the  world. 
In  a  short  space  of  a  few  months,  it  was 
frightening  to  find  out  how  many  writers 
and  publications  from  the  non-Com- 
munist left  had  suddenly  directed  a  long 
series  of  vicious  attacks  against  the  anti- 
Communists.  particularly  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  sure  there  is  no  direct  con- 
nection but  It  is  indeed  a  unique  coinci- 
dence. Here  are  just  a  few  examples: 
The  national  defense  strategy  semi- 
nars, which  have  been  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
featuring  outstanding  authorities  on 
communism  have  been  smeared  in  the 
leftist-oriented  publication  the  New  Re- 
public. Gradually  these  seminars  have 
been  disbanded.  We  also  found  a  series 
of  attacks  on  anti -Communist  military 
personnel  in  the  Pentagon.  The  military 
has  been  muzzled.  There  was  a  renewed 
sniping  at  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation and  its  great  director,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  The  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  of  course,  had  been 
over  the  years  constantly  under  the  gims 
of  the  Communists  and  the  leftwing 
crowd  in  this  country,  but  since  the  Mos- 
cow meeting  the  tempo  of  the  attack  was 
stepped  up  and  highlighted  by  the  pub- 
lishing of  a  book  entitled,  "The  Un- 
Americans."  This  book  is  a  vicious  and 
libelous  attack  uF>on  the  committee  and 
parrots  the  description  which  the  Com- 
munist apparatus  has  for  many  years 
given  to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

I  only  mention  the  book  "Un-Ameri- 
cans,"  because  it  Is  typical  of  the  insid- 
ious attacks  of  the  far  left  and  the  Com- 
munist satellites.  Written  by  Prank 
Dormer,  who  is  billed  only  as  a  "consti- 
tutional lawyer,"  it  is  full  of  innuendo 
and  distortion.  Who  is  Frank  Donner? 
On  December  13,  1955,  ex-Communist 
Herbert  Puchs  identified  Donner  as  a 
member  of  a  Communist  cell  in  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  of  the  early 
1940's.  Fuchs,  identification  was  con- 
firmed on  December  14,  1955,  by  Morti- 
mer Riemer  and  on  March  1,  1956,  by 
Harry  Cooper.  Questioned  about  these 
identifications.  Author  Donner  invoked 
the  first  and  fifth  amendments.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  an  authentic  tape  of  the 
testimony  of  this  man  and  it  conveys  far 
more  than  the  word  record  ever  could.    It 


indicates  the  extreme  contempt  of  these 
people  who  willingly  do  the  work  of  the 
Soviets  and  then  cling  to  every  safeguard 
that  a  free  country  such  as  ours  gives 
them  to  protect  their  perfidy.  Many 
hundreds  of  constituents  in  my  district 
have  heard  it  and  it  conveys  a  message 
which  I  cannot  match  in  my  brief  re- 
marks today. 

In  1962,  the  drive  against  the  commit- 
tee was  further  stepped  up  when  top- 
ranking  Communists  from  more  than  20 
countries  met  in  Liblice,  Czechoslovakia, 
late  in  May,  to  plan  how  the  various 
constituent  parties  could  best  destroy 
their  enemies.  In  fact,  the  theme  of 
their  meeting  was  "Anticommunism,  the 
Enemy  of  Mankind."  Their  abridged 
proceedings  of  this  parley  were  recorded 
in  the  World  Marxist  Review,  the  oflBcial 
world  Communist  organ  which  is  pub- 
lished in  18  languages.  These  proceed- 
ings outline  the  seven  steps  which  were 
considered  essential  to  the  victory  of 
communism  in  the  United  States.  The 
fourth  step,  in  part,  was  announced  as 
"abohtion  of  the  House  Un-American 
Committee." 

LEGISLATIVE    RECORD 

From  1941  until  the  close  of  the  87th 
Congress  in  1962.  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  has  made  142  legis- 
lative recommendations  to  the  Congress, 
98  of  these  without  repetition.  A  total 
of  42  of  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions have  been  enacted  into  law.  In  the 
87th  Congress  alone,  six  of  our  seven 
recommendations  were  enacted  into  law. 
This  is  not  by  any  means  the  total  pic- 
ture. The  committee  has  developed  in- 
formation on  policy  matters  which  has 
resulted  in  13  of  its  policy  recommenda- 
tions being  adopted  in  various  forms  by 
Executive  orders  and  directives  in  the 
executive  branch  of  Government. 

The  findings  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation's Special  Committee  on  Com- 
munist Strategy,  Tactics,  and  Objec- 
tives which  was  announced  on  July  1, 
1960  provides  a  fine  endorsement.  This 
report  had  the  following  to  say  regarding 
the  committee's  legislative  activity: 

The  record  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  and  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  is  one  of  accom- 
plishments and  achievements  despite  the 
fact  they  have  been  the  targets  of  Inspired 
propaganda  attacks  designed  to  curb  their 
effectiveness.  Continuation  of  these  com- 
mittees is  essential  to  the  enactment  of 
sound  security  legislation. 

It  is  usually  alleged  as  a  part  of  the 
wornout  script  against  the  committee 
that  it  mistreats  witnesses.  The  same 
American  Bar  Association  special  com- 
mittee had  the  following  to  say  on  this 
subject: 

The  congressional  committees  Investigat- 
ing communism,  and  in  particular  the  House 
Un-Americanv.  Activities  Committee,  have 
been  attacked  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
engaged  in  smear  campaigns  and  have  In- 
vaded the  constitutional  rights  of  persons 
investigated.  Your  committee  is  impressed 
with  the  fairness  with  which  hearings  be- 
fore that  committee  have  been  conducted 
•  •  *.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  witnesses 
called  to  testify  before  the  committee  are  be- 
ing treated  fairly  and  properly  in  all  respects 
and  we  also  feel  satisfied  that  each  witness  Is 
accorded  full  protection  so  far  as  his  consti- 
tutional or  other  legal  rights  are  Involved. 
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As  to  the  matter  of  coitsiitutionality. 
invariably  the  committees  contempt  ci- 
tations are  appealed  following  convic- 
tion. Although  the  Supreme  Court  has 
upset  a  number  of  these  convictions  on 
technicalities,  it  has  repeatedly  sus- 
tained the  constitutionality  of  the  com- 
mittee, its  procedures  and  actions. 
There  Is  no  committee  of  the  Congress, 
in  fact,  which  has  had  its  constitution- 
ality considered  so  thoroughly  in  our 
courts  as  the  committee  on  which  I  am 
proud  to  serve,  and  it  has  always  come 
through  without  question. 

WATCHDOG  FT7NCTION 

The  Members  of  Consrress  could  hard- 
ly enact  wise  laws  without  the  power  to 
Inquire  into  the  necessity  for  such  laws 
nor  could  they  amend  or  change  laws  al- 
ready enacted  if  they  did  not  have  the 
power  to  Investigate  and  to  recommend 
new  legislation  in  consonance  with 
changing  conditions.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  exer- 
cises this  riRht  of  inquiry  which  is 
afforded  lesjlslative  bodies.  The  comniit- 
tee  Is  one  of  the  standing  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  was 
established  on  January  3.  1945,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  investigating  the  ex- 
tent, character,  and  objects  of  un-Amer- 
ican propaganda  activities  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  continued  as  a  standing 
commlttfH^  by  the  provisions  of  the  Lei;- 
Islatlve  Reorganization  Act — Public  Law 
601.  79th  Congress.  In  the  discharge  of 
Its  duty,  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  seeks  to  develop  factual  infor- 
mation on  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 
the  Communist  Control  Act  of  1954.  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act,  and 
various  criminal  statutes  relating  to 
treason  and  subversion.  Its  prime  obli- 
gation is  to  exercise  watchfulness  over 
the  execution  by  administrative  agencies 
relating  to  subversive  activities  and  in- 
ternal security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
record  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  is  such  that  every 
patriotic  citizen  should  proffer  his  en- 
dorsement. Keeping  a  watchful  eye  on 
the  administration  of  the  law  by  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  is  a 
main  duty  of  every  congressional  com- 
mittee and  especially  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities.  On  the 
basis  of  investigation,  remedial  legisla- 
tion is  offered  and  reforms  instituted. 
The  commitee  has  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  many  situations  that 
have  resulted  In  remedial  legislation  and 
tighter  security  systems  throughout  our 
Government. 

I  will  cite  a  few  examples  that  have 
affected  our  national  security.  The  El- 
lenton-Hoakon  case  was  the  first  Involv- 
ing espionage  exposed  by  any  connrres- 
sional  committee.  It  concerned  the 
attempts  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  obtain 
information  regarding  the  development 
of  the  first  atomic  bomb.  The  Gerhart 
Eisler  case  is  another  Eisler  was  a 
member  of  the  International  Communist 
movement,  or  Comintern,  and  was  un- 
covered as  the  actual  leader  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States  duect- 
ing  the  official  party  line  through  the 
Daily    Worker.     Eisler   fled   the    United 


States  while  under  indictment  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  is  now  heading 
the  agitation  and  propaganda  arm  of 
East  Germany.  The  famous  case  of 
William  Remington  who  was  originally 
investigated  by  a  Senate  committee,  dis- 
missed from  a  Government  position  for 
alleged  espionage  activities,  and  later 
won  reinstatement  to  his  Grovernment 
post  through  the  courts.  Soon  after, 
however,  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
he  was  determined  to  have  been  an  ac- 
tual member  of  the  Communist  Party, 
was  prosecuted  by  the  United  States,  con- 
victed of  perjury  and  sent  to  the  Lewis- 
burg  Penitentiary.  There  was  the  Eliz- 
abeth Bentley  espionage  case  involving  a 
number  of  Government  employees,  the 
investigation  of  Red  influtnces  in  Hol- 
lywood and,  of  course,  tlie  famous  Alger 
Hiss  case.  Who  can  forget  J.  Peters, 
Harry  Dexter  White.  Nathan  Gregory 
Silvermaster.  just  a  few  of  the  many 
persons  whose  operations  were  exposed 
by  this  committee'  Our  hearings  have 
not  only  uncovered  infiltrators  and  spies 
in  Government  but  even  more  important 
tiiey  have  exposed  and  thereby  destroyed 
the  effectiveness  of  numerous  party 
fronts,  infiltration  schemes  and  umted 
front  operations  which  might  have 
duped  many  well-meaning  Americans. 

A    RBCKNT    CASK 

One  of  the  most  appalling  and  shock- 
ing revelations  to  come  on  the  .scene  in 
recent  years  is  the  defection  of  Bemon 
Mitchell  and  William  Martin  to  the  So- 
viet  Union      These   two  men  were  em- 
ployed by  the  National  Security  Agency 
with  access  to  highly  classified  informa- 
tion.   The  NSA.  of  course,  is  the  Govern- 
ment's supersecret  code  and  communica- 
tions arm     The  committee  Instituted  an 
extensive    investigation    of    the    circum- 
stances  surrounding   the   defection,   to- 
gether  with    a    thorough    and    detailed 
examination   of   the   personnel    security 
regulations  and  procedures  In  effect  at 
the  time  of  defection,  and  of  subsequent 
measures  taken  by  the  Agency  to  resolve 
any  weaknesses  in  its  procedures.    A  de- 
tailed report  of  the  investigation,  titled 
"Security  Practices  In  the  National  Se- 
curity   Agency."    was    released    by    the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities in  August  of  1962. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  bring  out 
some  of  the  high  points  of  the  investiga- 
tion by  the  committee  just  to  emphasize 
the  serious  need  for  the  committee  and 
its   work   In    maintaining   a   strong   na- 
tional security  program.     From  the  out- 
set it  appeared  that  there  were  violations 
and  incon.'?istent  application  of  security 
procedures,   for  up  to   the   time  of  the 
committee's  investigation,  cryptologic  in- 
formation  was  permitted  in   the  hands 
of  those  who  had  not  received  a  com- 
plete ."security  clearance      Through  thi-? 
procedure,    the    Agency    wa.«?    failing    to 
make   certain    that   an   employee   given 
access  to  cryptologic  Information  was  of 
"excellent  character  and  discretion  and 
of  unquestioned   loyalty   to   the   United 
States."    In  fact  the  Agency  was  even 
making  appointments  in  classified  areas 
without    full    field    investigations     and 
national   agency   checks  of   the   parties 
receiving   them,   further  demonstrating 


severe  laxity  In  security  practices.  An 
other  example  of  security  flaccldity  wal 
the  hiring  of  a  person  who  had  been  de- 
nied employment  by  another  Govern- 
ment agency  because  he  was  strongW 
suspected  of  both  homosexuality  and 
Communist  activities. 

The  committee's  discoveries  regarding 
the  two  defectors,  Bernon  Mitchell  and 
William  Martin,  should  have  an  awaken- 
ing effect  on  every  citizen  concerned 
about  the  danger  of  international  com- 
muni.sm.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
facts  that  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  turned  up  which 
were  unknown  to  the  National  Security 
Agency's  security  office  until  after  the 
two  had  defected : 

First.  When  Martin,  as  an  employee  of 
NSA.  was  sent  to  study  at  the  Umversity 
of  Illinois  In  1959.  he  had  associations 
with  members  of  the  Communist  Party 

Second.  In  December  1959.  Mitchell 
and  Martin  traveled  to  Cuba  without 
permission  of  the  Agency  and  in  violation 
of  its  directives. 

Third.  Martin  was  sexually  abnormal; 
in  fact,  a  masochist. 

Fourth.  Mitchell  had  posed  for  nude 
color  slides  perched  on  a  velvet -covered 
stool. 

Fifth.  Mitchell  and  Martin  were  ag- 
nostics who  were  critical  of  the  Umted 
States  and  complimentary  of  the  Soviet 
way  of  life  This  was  known  by  several 
dozen  employees  of  NS.'^.  yet  unknown  to 
its  Office  of  Security  Services. 

Sixth.  In  May  1960,  Mitchell  sought 
the  services  of  a  psychiatrist,  whose  of- 
fices are  located  near  the  Nation's  Capi- 
ta] in  suburban  Mar^'land  The  jwychia- 
trist  testified  in  executive  session  before 
the  committee  in  September  1960  to  the 
effect  that,  on  the  basis  of  three  con- 
sultations with  Mitchell,  he  had  con- 
cluded that  Mitchell  had  had  homosexual 
problems  for  many  years. 

Further  Investigation  revealed  that 
the  Director  of  Personnel  had  falsified 
records  and  he  was  subsequently  com- 
pelled to  resign.  During  the  course  of 
this  long  probe  into  the  supersecret 
agency.  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  discovered  evidence  of 
mLsconduct  on  the  part  of  other  Agency 
officials  Inasmuch  as  the  nature  of 
most  of  the  musconduct  was  outside  the 
jurLsdictional  scope  of  the  committee, 
the  evidence  and  investigative  leads 
were  turned  over  to  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Followup  inquiries  resulted  in 
the  removal  of  several  officials  from  the 
Agency's  payroll 

Conclusions  of  the  investigation  point- 
ed out  appalling  defects  in  this,  the 
most  sensitive  security  organization  in 
our  Government,  which  seriously  affected 
the  integrity  of  the  US.  Government 
and  Its  people  in  their  life  and  death 
struggle  with  the  International  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  It  is  my  contention 
that  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities'  Invtstigation  into  the 
personnel  security  practices  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  has  proven  to  be 
one  of  the  most  worthwhile  and  con- 
structive undertakings  in  the  history  of 
the  committee  for  it  has  resulted  in 
sweeping  reforms.  Not  only  were  two 
top  officials  removed,  but  26  employees 
were  dismissed  as  sex  deviates  and  22 
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basic  reforms  in  NSA  security  proce- 
dures were  instituted.  In  addition,  H.R. 
950.  which  amends  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950,  making  sweeping  reforms 
in  personnel  security  procedures  In  the 
National  Security  Agency,  was  Intro- 
duced and  passed  the  House  on  May  9, 
1963  by  a  vote  of  340  to  40.  This  case 
could  well  serve  as  a  model  for  proper 
cooperation  between  Government  agen- 
cies and  legislative  committees. 

THREAT  FROM  WITHIN 

We  are  at  war  with  the  Communists — 
make  no  mistake  about  that.  If  we  re- 
lax for  one  moment,  we  risk  national 
disaster.  Atheistic  communism  now  con- 
trols one-fourth  of  the  earth's  surface 
and  one-third  of  its  people.  Yet  the 
greatest  Communist  threat  is  from 
within,  not  without.  The  Communist 
Party  has  attempted  to  infiltrate  every 
segment  of  American  life  and  these  ef- 
forts have  been  thwarted  by  the  coun- 
try's internal  security  programs,  the 
FBI  and  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  At  this  very  mo- 
ment, the  CommuniBt  Party  has  delib- 
erately refused  to  register  with  the 
Attorney  General  as  required  by  the  law 
of  the  land.  Communist  apologists 
should  recognize  once  and  for  all  the 
serious  nature  of  this  godless  force. 
Leftists  can  no  longer  feign  mnocence  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  criminal  con- 
spiracy which  they  support. 

The  record  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  Mr.  Speaker, 
indicates  that  it  was  never  fooled  by 
Communist  perfidy.  Pew  other  organi- 
zations or  individuals  can  make  that 
statement.  It  was  not  deceived  in  the 
pre-World  War  II  era,  it  was  not  fooled 
during  the  war  and  it  has  not  been 
fooled  since.  Its  long  and  lengthy  hear- 
ings indicate  a  consistent  record  of 
warning  to  the  American  people,  warn- 
ings which  if  heeded  would  have  helped 
prevent  nearly  one  billion  people  going 
under  Communist  subjugation,  warning 
which  if  heeded  would  have  prevented 
the  waste  of  billions  of  dollars  in  foreign 
aid  going  directly  into  the  Communist 
camp,  warnings  which  if  heeded  would 
have  meant  no  coalitions,  no  'improved 
relations"  in  trade  diplomacy.  Yes, 
these  warnings  have  been  there  all  of  the 
time. 

Consider  this  1948  testimony  brought 
to  light  by  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  in  1948: 

Mr  Stripling  General  Groves,  did  you  ever 
report  the  efTorte  of  the  Russian  agents  to 
obtain  Information  regarding  atomic  devel- 
opment to  tile  President  of  the  United 
SUtes? 

General  Groves.  Ye«. 

Mr   Stripling.  When  wae  that? 

General  Groves  It  would  have  to  be  in 
1944.  It  was  contained  In  a  report  to  the 
President  which  President  Roosevelt  read  In 
my  presence  and  the  niatter  was  discussed 
with  me.  This  was  Just  before  he  left  for 
Yalta.  It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
President  Truman  In  the  first  report  that 
was  riuide  to  President  Truman  after  he  toolc 
office  which  was  aa  soon  after  his  taking 
office  as  the  Secretary  of  War  could  make  an 
app>olntment  and  on  that  cK>ca8lon  the 
written  memorandum  wa«  read  by  Mr.  Tru- 
man. 

Page  after  page  documents  the  tedious 
and  unrewarding  effort*  of  this  conunlt- 


tee  to  expose  a  traitorous  enemy.  Today 
as  in  the  psist  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  stands  as  the 
major  obstacle  to  Communist  subver- 
sion in  the  United  States  and  as  such 
it  also  is  the  chief  target  of  Communist 
abuse. 

Misinformed  people  often  criticize  the 
FBI  because  they  do  not  know  its  proper 
role.  Personally,  I  believe  that  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  Is  one  of  the  greatest  Americans 
of  our  generation.  He  Is  of  unques- 
tioned ability  and  loyalty.  Why,  many 
ask,  has  he  not  done  something  about 
this  situation?  Let  me  say  that  like  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, Mr.  Hoover  has  never  been  de- 
ceived by  the  Commimists,  their  strate- 
gy, their  goals,  their  tactics.  Like  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities' warnings,  moreover,  many  of  his 
have  gone  unheeded.  Unlike  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
however,  the  FBI  Is  an  Investigatory 
body  with  no  power  to  subpena  witnesses 
or  suggest  remedial  legislation  to  plug 
loopholes  In  oiu"  security  program.  The 
FBI  Is  in  the  executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment and  as  a  fact-gathering  agency 
lays  its  reports  before  the  enforcement 
division  of  the  Justice  Department.  Its 
responsibility  ends  here.  Consequently, 
no  blame  can  attach  to  the  FBI  for  al- 
leged failure  to  expose  the  facts  of  the 
Hiss  case,  for  example.  The  FBI  has  no 
power  to  make  public  the  facts  it  un- 
covers; in  fact  it  Is  prohibited  from 
doing  this.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities and  not  the  FBI  brought  to  light 
the  sordid  details  of  the  Hiss  case.  Re- 
sponsibility does  lie  with  those  Individu- 
als In  the  executive  branch  who  have 
access  to  the  FBI  reports  and  then  fall 
to  act  upon  them. 

It  is  our  committee,  not  the  F^I.  that 
has  the  proper  role  of  informing  the  pub- 
lic regarding  matters  affecting  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy.  As  a  part  of  this 
function,  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  has  often  been  branded  as 
"witch  hunting"  and  "headline  hunt- 
ing." The  facts  hardly  bear  this  out. 
In  the  case  of  the  National  Security 
Agency  Investigations,  referred  to  previ- 
ously, the  committee's  hearings  were 
held  in  16  secret  sessions — no  flair,  no 
glare.  Many  of  our  hearings  are  in 
executive  session  to  protect  witnesses. 
Many  of  these  hearings  are  never 
made  public.  However,  as  a  part  of  our 
informing  function,  information  devel- 
oped for  the  Congress  by  the  committee 
during  the  past  25  years  has  been  pub- 
lished In  497  separate  volumes  comprls- 
mg  the  testimony  of  almost  4,000  wit- 
nesses— most  of  them  Communists — and 
reports  on  these  investigations. 

In  a  broadcast  of  February  1962  which 
it  beamed  toward  European  countries, 
Radio  Moscow,  the  official  agency  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  Communist  propaganda 
effort,  viciously  attacked  the  HoiLse 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
calling  it  a  detriment  to  the  American 
people.  It  is  dangerous,  of  course,  to 
say  that  sornfthlng  Is  wrong  when  the 
Communists*  favor  It  and  good  If  they 
oppose  it.  No  American  should  make  his 
judgment    oiv  this   arbitrary   standard. 


However,  when  their  true  hand  is  shown 
consistently  over  a  long  period  of  time 
against  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  committee  Is  their  chief  target,  this 
vendetta  should  cause  many  critics  to 
study  the  real  basis  for  their  opposition 
to  our  work.  Yet,  the  campaign  to 
abolish  this  vital  work  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
continues.  Abolishing  this  committee 
would  mean  destroying  the  agency  which 
has  developed  more  security  legislation, 
given  the  Congress  more  information 
about  Communism  and  has  done  more 
harm  to  the  Communist  Party  than  any 
other  agency  or  group,  public  or  private, 
in  the  world.  I  can  well  understand 
why  the  Communists  want  to  destroy 
our  committee  but  quite  frankly,  I  find 
it  difficult  to  vmderstand  what  motivates 
the  so-called  liberals  In  our  coimtry. 


DEVELOPMKNT  OF  THE  PEACE- 
KEEPING CAPACITY  OF  THE 
UNTTED  NATIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  thoughtful  and  valuable  dis- 
cussions of  the  United  Nations  I  have 
seen  was  the  address  of  the  distinguished 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Organization  Affairs,  the 
Honorable  Richard  N.  Gardner,  which 
Mr.  Gardner  delivered  before  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  International  Law  here 
In  Washington  on  April  26,  1963. 

Because  there  has  been  so  much  recent 
analysis  of  the  role  of  the  United  Nations 
as  an  instrument  for  keeping  the  peace 
and  because  Mr.  Gardner's  speech  on 
this  occasion  was  primarily  directed  to 
this  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  should  like  to  call  his  remarks 
to  the  attention  of  Members  of  Congress. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  therefore 
Include  the  text  of  this  address  at  this 
point  In  the  Record: 

Thx     Development    or    the    Peacekeeping 

CAPAcrrr  of  the  United  Nations 

(Address   by    Richard    N.    Gardner) 

In  his  latest  book,  "Thinking  About  the 
Unthinkable."  Herman  Kahn  Imagines  a 
nuclear  war  with  "millions,  perhaps  tens  of 
millions  of  people  killed."  which  Is  sud- 
denly called  off  when  President  Kennedy 
sends  Chairman  Khrushchev  a  copy  of 
"World  Peace  Through  World  Law,"  by 
Louis  Sohn  and  Grenvllle  Clark,  and  pro- 
poses that  they  adopt  the  book's  proposals 
forthwltb. 

Kahn  has  the  President  say  to  Khru- 
shchev: "There  Is  no  F>olnt  to  yovu-  reading 
this  book;  you  wl'.l  not  like  It  any  more  than 
I  did.  I  merely  suggest  you  sign  it  right 
after  my  signature.  This  Is  the  only  plan 
which  has  even  been  roughly  thought 
through;   let  us,  therefore,  accept  It." 

Thereupon  Kahn  has  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev "accepting  the  offer  and  signing." 

Like  this  charming  allegory,  much  current 
discussion  about  the  control  of  Tlolence  in 
the  nuclear  age  is  at  once  apocalyptic   and 
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Utopian  We  are  told  that  unlea*  a  par- 
ticular brand  of  Utopia  la  accepted — wheth- 
er It  be  called  "world  peace  through  law," 
or  "general  and  complete  disarmament" — 
we  are  doomed  to  Incineration  In  a  nuclear 
holocaust. 

Too  often  the  spokesmen  for  a  particular 
brand  of  Utopia  are  aatlsfled  merely  to  state 
the  stark  alternaUves  Pew  of  them  stop  to 
answer  the  question ;  "How  do  we  get  from 
here  to  Utopia?" 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  answer  to 
this  question.  But  I  suspect  It  Is  composed 
of  a  number  of  element* — among  them,  the 
maintenance  of  our  deterrent  capacity,  the 
building  of  the  material  basis  of  freedom 
through  aid  and  trade,  and  the  development 
of  the  political  cohesion  of  the  free  world 
through  regional  and  functional  organiza- 
tion. 

Tonight,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  an- 
other element  of  the  answer — the  develop- 
ment of  the  peacekeeping  capacity  of  the 
United  Nations. 


PKAC«KIEPING     rUNCnONS     OF     U  M. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  UN.s  peace- 
keeping coin: 

The  first  side,  which  corresponds  roughly 
to  Chapter  VI  of  the  VU.  Charter,  is  pre- 
ventive diplomacy — measures  of  pacific  set- 
tlement to  keep  disputes  from  erupting  Into 
violence. 

The  second  side,  which  corresponds  rough- 
ly to  chapter  VII  or  the  charter.  Is  Interna- 
tional policing  action  to  contain  violence  and 
prevent  it  from  widening  into  a  global  con- 
flict. 

How  do  these  peacekeeplnij  functions  of 
the  United  Nations  help  us  get  from  here 
to  Utopia^  They  do  so  In  two  principal 
ways : 

In  the  first  place,  they  help  avoid  global 
conflict  and  preserve  the  values  of  a  free  so- 
ciety during  the  dangerous  ideological,  po- 
litical, and  military  confrontation  In  which 
we  now  And  ourselves. 

This  value  of  the  U.N  's  peacekeeping  role 
is  fairly  well    understood. 

The  UN  serves  as  a  forum  for  ventilating 
grievances  and  for  mobilizing  public  opinion 
and  political  pressure  against  breaches  of  the 
peace  and  acts  of  aggression. 

The  UN  serves  as  center  of  negotiation  In 
which  the  settlement  of  disputes  can  be 
sought  through  quiet  diplomacy,  with  the 
specUl  advantage  of  a  third  man  In  the  per- 
son of  the  Secretary  General  to  get  negotia- 
tions started  where  neither  side  la  willing 
to  take  the  first  step. 

The  United  Nations  is  an  action  agency 
able  to  mount  economic,  administrative,  and 
policing  operations  In  situations  where  ac- 
tion by  one  country  or  even  a  group  of  coun- 
tries might  prove  politically  Inexpedient. 
The  United  Nations  has  special  advantages 
of  acceptability  and  nonlnflammablllty  be- 
cause Its  actions  are  taken  In  the  name  of  the 
community  of  nations  as  a  whole. 

It  Is  often  said  In  criticism  of  the  United 
Nations  that  It  has  not  been  able  to  keep 
the  Great  Powers  together.  The  point  Is. 
however,  that  the  U.N.  has  been  able  on 
numerous  occasions  to  keep  the  Great  Powers 
apart. 

In  dUputes  between  small  states,  or  In 
areas  where  the  withdrawal  of  a  colonial  re- 
gime has  left  a  power  vacuum,  the  Involve- 
ment of  the  United  Nations  through  debate, 
negotiation,  or  a  peacekeeping  presence  has 
helped  Insulate  a  potentially  dangerous  sit- 
uation from  the  cold  war. 

And  even  In  confronUtlons  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  the 
United  NaUons  has  demonstrated  its  value 
as  a  vehicle  for  Great  Power  disengagement. 
In  the  recent  Cuban  crisis,  for  example,  the 
United  Nations  offered  a  valuable  channel 
of  negotiation  which  helped  keep  Soviet 
ships  clear  of  our  quarantine  fleet.  It  also 
indicated  future  potential  when  both  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States  agreed  to 


U  N    inspection  In  Cuba  to  verify  the  with- 
drawal  of  Soviet   missiles 

In  the  .second  place,  and  beyond  these  im- 
mediate benefits,  the  peacekeeping  functions 
of  the  United  Nations  are  an  Indispensable 
element  in  plans  to  escape  from  the  balance 
of  terror  and  to  create  a  disarmed  world 
under  law 

This  value  of  the  UN.  as  a  peacekeeping 
agency  Is  less  well  understood  But  In  get- 
ting us  from  here  to  Utopia  It  Is  scarcely 
less  Important  For  If  general  and  complete 
disarmament  Is  ever  to  be  achieved,  there 
will  have  to  be  a  major  buildup  In  the 
UNs  (peacekeeping  role — Us  capacity  for 
peaceful  settlement  and  for  controlling  In- 
ternational violence  by  all  means  Including 
the  employment  of  International  pence 
forces. 
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RELATIONSHIP  BrrWKTN   PEACEKEEPING   AND 
DISARMAMENT 

The  fact  Is  that  nations  will  never  be  will- 
ing to  eliminate  their  arms  until  they  have 
some  substitute  means  of  protecting  their 
territorial  Integrity  and  vital  Interests.  As 
President  Kennedy  told  the  UN.  General 
Assembly  In  September  1961;  "To  destroy 
arms  •  •  •  is  not  enough.  We  must  create 
even  as  we  destroy — creating  worldwide  law 
and  law  enforcement  as  we  outlaw  worldwide 
war  and  weapons." 

The  US.  draft  outline  of  a  disarmament 
tre-ity  recognizes  the  Inescapable  relation- 
ship between  peacekeeping  and  disarmament 
when  It  states  at  Uie  outset  that  the  objec- 
tive of  the  treaty  Is  to  Insure  that  disarma- 
ment Is  accompanied  "by  the  establishment 
of  reliable  prt^cedures  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  and  by  effective  arrangements  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations." 

The  otitllne  goes  on   to  specify  a  number 
of    measures    for    the    development    of    the 
UN  '8   peacekeeping  role — among  them,   the 
acceptance  of  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  the  Im- 
provement of  nonjudicial  methods  of  peace- 
ful settlement,  the  esubllshment  of  a  UJ^. 
Peace  Observation  Corps  for  Information  and 
factfinding,   and  the  buildup  by  the  end  of 
the    disarmament    process    of    a    UH     peace 
force  with  sumclent  armed  forces  and  arma- 
ments  so   that   no  state  could   challenge    It. 
This  recognition  of  the  Importance  of  de- 
veloping   the    UN.s    peacekeeping    capacity 
In    order   to   get   us   from    here    to    Utopia   Is 
one    of    the    major     points     separating    the 
Western  countries  and  the  Communist  bloc. 
It  is  an  unhappy  fact  of  life  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  never  accepted   this  concept  of  a 
disarmed  world  under  law.     The  most  highly 
publicized  difference  between  ourselves  and 
the  Soviets  has  been   on   the  subject  of  In- 
spection.    But  our  difference  on  the  peace- 
keeping role  of  the  United  Nations  has  been 
no  less  wide  and  no  less  fundamental. 

Some  18  months  ago,  during  the  summer 
of  1961.  we  engaged  In  lengthy  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets  in  Washington,  Moscow, 
and  New  York  on  a  draft  statement  of  prin- 
ciples governing  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament At  the  end  of  the  negotiations 
we  did  achieve  an  agreed  statement  which 
noted,  among  other  things,  that  the  goal 
of  negotiations  Is  not  only  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  but  also  the  establish- 
ment of  reliable  procedures  for  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  disputes  and  effective 
arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Joint  statement 
not  only  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
a  United  Nations  peace  force  but  specifled: 
"Arrangements  for  the  use  of  this  force 
should  insure  that  the  United  Nations  can 
effectively  deter  or  suppress  any  threat  or  use 
of  arms  In  violation  of  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  United  Nations." 


As  a  result  of  this  agrccnif-nt,  some  peonu 
were  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  Soviet, 
had  at  long  last  accepted  the  need  for  ^ 
building  up  of  worldwide  law  and  law  tn 
forcrment  as  an  accompaniment  to  gener-i 
disarmament. 

SOYITT  posmoif 
These  hopes  were  quickly  destroyed 
In  the  negotiations  which  followed  in 
Geneva.  Soviet  spokesmen  attacked  the  em 
phasls  placed  by  Western  delegations  on  th« 
relationship  between  disarmament  ua 
peacekeeping  Indeed,  the  Soviet  de:eea>e 
Mr  Zorln.  had  this  to  say:  "In  the  state- 
ments  of  the  Western  represenutlve*  » 
definite  distortion  of  view  U  discernible.  The 
fact  that  disarmament  Itself  will  be  the 
surest  and  most  certain  means  of  securlnj 
peace  and  the  security  of  States  Is  disre- 
garded. When  the  mran.<!  of  waging  war  are 
destroyed,  when  states  dispose  of  neither 
armies  nor  armaments,  no  one  will  be  able 
to  start  a  war  and  no  one  will  be  able  to 
apply  force  or  the  threat  of  force  in  inur- 
national  relations." 

This  Soviet  position,  of  course.  Is  sheer 
nonsense.  The  magnitude  of  the  nonsense 
Is  revealed  when  one  notes  that  under  the 
Soviet  dl.sarmament  plan  nations  would  b« 
permitted  to  maintain — even  at  the  end  of 
the  dl.sarm.iment  process — national  forces 
for  the  "safeguarding  of  frontiers,"  without 
effective  International  measures  for  settling 
disputes  and  suppressing  aggression.  It  u 
only  too  obvious  that  these  forces — and  even 
citizens  armed  with  ordinary  firearms — could 
be  used  to  threaten  the  security  of  other 
nations. 

Indeed,  bloc  spokesmen  In  the  disarma- 
ment negotiations  have  clearly  reserved  the 
right  of  Communist  countries  to  conUnue 
to  pursue  their  goals  of  world  domination 
In  a  disarmed  world  through  Indirect  ag- 
gression and  s\ibverslon  and  so-called  "wars 
of  national  liberation  " 

To  be  sure,  the  Soviets  pay  llpservlce  to 
the  concept  of  peacekeeping  But  their  con- 
cept U  devoid  of  substance.  The  disarma- 
ment plan  tabled  by  the  Soviets  proposes  a 
United  Nations  peace  force  operating  under 
the  Security  Council  (where  they  have  a 
veto)  and  controlled  by  a  military  troika 
(where  they  would  have  another  veto). 

The  Informed  public  Is  reasonably  well 
aware  of  one  obstacle  to  progress  on  dla- 
armament— the  refusal  of  the  Soviets  to  ac- 
cept effective  inspection.  We  should  do  much 
more  to  develop  public  understanding  at 
the  second  obstacle  to  progress-  the  Soviet 
approach   to   the   peacekeeping   issue. 

Khrushchev  has  made  great  play  of  his 
4-year  plan  for  general  and  complete  dU- 
armament.  But  no  one  Is  entitled  to  a  hear- 
ing on  his  brand  of  Utopia  unless  he  has  a 
serious  proposal  on  how  to  get  there. 

The  Soviets  have  steadfastly  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  peacekeeping  problem  They 
cannot  claim  sincerity  about  general  and 
complete  dl.sarmament  until  they  are  pre- 
pared to  face  up  to  It. 

tJ  N    CAPACITY  roa  KEEPING  THE  PEACE 

In  the  17  years  of  Its  existence  the  United 
Nations  had  demonstrated  a  significant  ca- 
pacity for  keeping  the  peace.  Some  aspects 
of  Its  peacekeeping  role  have  followed  lines 
clearly  anticipated  at  San  Francisco.  Oth- 
ers have  taken  directions  which  the  framers 
of   the  charter  did  not   anticipate 

In  the  field  <if  pacific  settlement,  the  stat- 
ute of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  ap- 
proved together  with  the  charter  provided 
Impressive  machinery  for  judicial  settlement 
In  addition,  the  charter  Itself  offered  pacific 
settlement  through  nonjudicial  machinery- 
Including  negotiation.  Inquiry,  mediation, 
conciliation,  arbitration,  resort  to  regional 
nrrangements.  and  discussion  by  the  Security 
Council  and  General  As,=embly. 

Looking    back    over    the    last    17    years.   I 
think  we  must  admit  candidly  that  the  orlg- 
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Inal  hopes  for  Judicial  settlement  were  some- 
what exaggerated. 

The  International  Court  has  had  compara- 
tivelf  little  businees,  about  two  cases  a  year 
on  the  svermge. 

Few  ooun tries  have  been  willing  to  accept 
the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
without  reservations.  And  the  adversary 
proceedings  brou^t  to  the  Court  as  a  result 
of  voluntary  agreement  between  the  parties 
hare  been  relaUvely  few. 

The  main  reason  for  this  has  not  been,  as 
same  people  assert,  that  international  law 
U  too  vague  or  ambiguous.  It  is  rather  that 
Xixen  are  relaUvely  few  disputes  which  both 
parties  are  willing  to  hare  decided  on  the 
basis  oX  the  exlsUng  law. 

The  major  conflicts  of  our  time  are  typi- 
cally "nonjusticiable"  in  the  sense  that  at 
least  one  party  Is  challenging  the  legal  status 
quo  The  disputes  between  the  Sorleta  and 
the  West  over  Berlin,  between  Bed  China 
and  the  Republic  of  China  over  Formosa, 
and  between  tlie  Arab  countries  and  Israel 
over  Israel's  existence,  are  obvious  examples. 
Clearly  these  are  not  disputes  which  are  sus- 
ceptible to  solution  by  Judicial  settlement. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  role  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  has  been  Insignificant. 
The  Court  has  p)erformed  a  useful  function 
in  a  number  of  adversary  proceedings.  It 
could  render  further  useful  service  If  states 
could  be  persuaded  to  be  more  forthcoming 
In  taking  Justiciable  disputes  to  it.  More- 
over, In  Its  advisory  Jurisdiction  the  Court 
has  acted  with  distinction  as  a  kind  of  "con- 
stitutional court"  for  the  United  Nations 
system.  In  this  latter  function  Its  recent 
opinion  affirming  the  binding  character  of 
peacekeeping  assessments  more  than  Justi- 
fied its  existence. 

Nevertheless,  the  primary  means  of  pacific 
settlement  In  the  last  17  years  has  been 
through  nonjudicial  machinery.  The  prin- 
cipal UN.  successes  In  this  area  are  well 
known: 

In  1947.  a  U.N.  Commission  for  Indonesia 
was  able  to  help  arrange  a  political  settle- 
ment which  gave  Independence  to  that 
country. 

In  1948.  the  U.N.  Commission  for  India 
and  Pakistan  helped  achieve  a  cease-flre 
In  Kashmir. 

In  1947-49.  Count  Bernadotte  and  Ralph 
Bunche  served  as  U.N.  mediators  to  help 
bring  about  an  armistice  between  Israel  and 
the   Arab   countries. 

In  1958,  and  subsequently,  a  U.N.  presence 
in  Jordan  heli>ed  ease  tensions  between  Jor- 
dan and  her  neighbors. 

Within  the  last  year,  a  U.N.  mediator 
played  a  central  role  In  bringing  about  a 
settlement  in  West  New  Guinea. 

And  only  In  recent  months  U.N.  Interme- 
diaries have  helped  ease  relationships  be- 
tween the  new  Yemen  Arab  Republic  and  Its 
neighbors. 

Looking  back  across  17  years  of  U.N.  ex- 
perience In  pacific  settlement,  one  major 
theme  Is  unmistakable.  This  is  the  impres- 
sive development  of  the  political  role  of  the 
Secretary  General. 

The  Security  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly  have,  as  anticipated  In  the  charter, 
made  Important  contributions  In  pacific  set- 
tlement. What  the  drafters  at  San  Fran- 
cisco perhaps  did  not  fully  anticipate  was  the 
potential  Importance  of  articles  98  and  99 — 
the  Secretary  General's  progress,  to  use 
Michel  Vlrally's  apt  description,  from  "moral 
authority  to  political  authority."  '  For  some 
of  the  major  accomplishments  of  the  UJI.  In 
pacific  settlement  have  resulted  from  polit- 
ical Initiatives  taken  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral or  his  agents. 

With  respect  to  policing,  the  growth  of 
the  U.N.  has  been  no  less  significant.     Here 


'  "The    Political    Role    of    the    Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations,"  LAnnualre 
Francois  de  Droit  International,  FV.  1968. 
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the  landmarks  of  accomplishment  are  equal- 
ly well  known: 

In  1050,  tbe  Security  Council,  assisted  by 
the  voluntary  absence  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
authorised  tbe  defense  of  South  Korea 
against  Communist  aggression. 

In  1958,  the  General  Assembly  established 
the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  in  the 
Middle  East  and  made  possible  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Sues  crisis. 

In  1958,  the  Security  Council  dispatched 
a  U.N  observer  group  to  Lebanon  to  help 
prevent  the  Illegal  Infiltration  of  arms  and 
personnel  across  the  borders  of  tliat  country. 

In  1960,  the  Security  Council  established 
the  United  Nations  operation  in  the  Congo  to 
protect  the  territorial  integrity  and  political 
Independence  of  that  country. 

POLICIKO    ACTIONS    0»    THX    UJT. 

These  U.N.  policing  actions  have  involved 
jjersonnel  from  54  countries.  In  the  Congo 
alone,  there  were  20.000  U.N.  troops  contrib- 
uted by  21  different  members. 

Just  as  In  pacific  settlement,  the  UJN.'s 
development  in  policing  has  also  taken 
courses  not  fully  anticipated  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  framers  of  the  charter  placed  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  article  43  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  agreements  which  would  have  made 
available  to  the  U.N.  contingents  of  national 
military  forces  for  use  in  detUing  with 
aggression. 

As  everyone  knows,  these  agreements  never 
came  into  existence.  In  their  place  the 
principal  Instruments  for  U.N.  policing  were 
two: 

The  first  was  the  Uniting  for  Peace  Resolu- 
tion, enacted  in  1950,  which  provided  for  the 
calling  of  an  emergency  special  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  at  24  hours'  notice 
upon  the  vote  of  any  seven  members  of  the 
Security  Council  in  the  event  that  the  Coun- 
cil was  prevented  from  exercising  Its  pri- 
mary respjonslbiUty  for  international  peace 
and  security. 

Under  this  resolution  the  General  Assem- 
bly can  make  appropriate  recommendattont 
to  members  for  collective  measures  includ- 
ing, if  necessary,  the  use  of  armed  forces. 
This  was  the  instrument  for  the  establlBh- 
ment  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force 
In  the  Middle  East. 

The  second  instrument  for  the  U.N.'b  polic- 
ing role  has  been  action  of  the  Security 
Council.  Btit  In  the  absence  of  the  armed 
forces  made  available  to  It  under  article  43 
the  Council  has  called  upon  members  to  sup- 
ply forces  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  with  much  of 
the  responsibility  for  directing  those  forces 
resting  on  the  Secretary  General. 

The  Soviets  have  challenged  the  legality  of 
carrying  out  the  U.N.'b  policing  responsi- 
bilities. They  have  cited  the  so-called 
"principle  of  unanimity,"  by  which  they 
mean  the  U.N.  can  undertake  and  maintain 
policing  action  only  with  the  agreement  at 
every  step  of  the  way  of  all  five  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council. 

Such  an  assertion,  of  cotirse.  is  a  perver- 
sion of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  of  the  veto  pro- 
vision. Certainly  it  was  originally  hojjed 
that  there  would  be  sufficient  unanimity 
among  the  great  powers  to  enable  the  orga- 
nization to  require  the  mandatory  action  of 
all  the  members  to  repel  aggression.  But  in 
the  absence  of  that  unanimity  resort  has 
been  made  to  other  provisions  of  the  charter 
enabling  the  United  Nations  to  maintain 
security  through  the  voluntary  action  of  its 
members. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  does  provide 
that  a  major  power  can  prevent  its  own 
forces  from  being  used  for  policing  actions 
with  which  it  does  not  agree.  It  does  not 
l>rovlde  that  a  major  power  can  prevent 
other  powers  from  using  their  forces  In  a 
course  of  action  to  which  they  have  agreed. 
To  put  the  meaning  the  Soviets  do  on  the 
"principle  of  unanimity"  is  Justifled  neither 
by  history  nor  reason.  It  would  condemn 
the  United  Nations  to  impotence  and  frus- 


tration— to  being  a  debating  society  devoid 
of  executive  capacity. 

It  is  true  that  U-N.  policing  actions  have 
been  carried  out  In  ways  which  may  not  have 
occurred  to  the  draftsmen  at  Ban  Francisco. 
But  this  is  no  basis  for  challenging  their 
legality  or  propriety.  As  Oscar  Schachter 
has  put  it:  "There  are  certainly  no  logical 
reasons  why  the  admittedly  vague  and  im- 
precise language  of  the  Charter  must  be 
restricted  in  meaning.  The  Charter  is  singly 
not  to  be  construed  like  a  lease  of  land  or  an 
insurance  policy;  it  is  a  constitutional  docu- 
ment whose  broad  phrase.'  were  deaigned  to 
meet  changing  circumstances  for  an  un- 
defined futtire." ' 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Justice  Stone  noted  in 
otir  domestic  context:  "If  we  remember  that 
'It  is  a  Constitution  we  are  expounding'  we 
cannot  rightly  preter,  of  the  possible  mean- 
ings of  Its  words,  that  which  will  defeat 
rather  than  effectuate  the  constitutional 
purpose."*  The  principal  constitutional 
purpose  of  the  United  Nations  is  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security. 
The  accomplishments  of  the  U.N.  during  the 
last  17  yean  both  in  p>aclfic  settlement  and 
In  international  policing  have  implemented 
that  purpose  through  measures  consistent 
with  the  Charter  and  have  provided  a  firm 
foundation  for  future  efforts  at  building  a 
stable  world  order. 

PBOPOSALS      rOB      ETBnfGTKKKTIfG      THI      VM.'B 
PKACEBCmCPIIVG    BOL.K 

Despite  the  considerable  progress  made 
during  the  last  17  years  in  the  development 
of  the  UJf.'s  peacekeeping  ability,  we  have 
no  cause  for  complacency.  Indeed,  the  ac- 
complishments are  still  inadequate  when 
weighed  against  the  needs.  This  is  true 
whether  we  measure  the  needs  in  terms  of 
keeping  the  peace  in  the  dangerotis  present 
or  facilitating  future  progress  toward  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament. 

There  Is  no  lack  of  proposals  for  strength- 
ening the  UJf.'s  peacekeeping  role.  The 
problem  Is  to  select  those  which  represent 
significant  steps  forward  and  which  have 
some  chance  of  political  acceptance  In  the 
world  In  which  we  live.  The  following  Is  a 
10-polnt  program  which  meets  both  tests 
and  for  which  we  shall  seek  support  in  the 
months  ahead : 

1.  The  political  role  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral: The  continuing  political  rcrte  of  the 
Secretary  General  Is  a  vital  element  In  the 
U.N.'b  effectiveness  as  a  peacekeeping  agency. 
To  maintain  this  role,  the  Secretary  General 
should  continue  to  use  his  senior  aids  and 
resident  country  representatives  as  agents  in 
missions  of  peaceful  settlement.  Continu- 
ing efforts  will  also  be  needed  to  maintain 
the  efficiency  and  p>olitical  lndej>endence  of 
the  international  secretariat  without  which 
effective  peacekeeping  cannot  take  place. 

2.  Rapporteurs:  The  League  of  Nations 
made  successful  use  of  a  rapporteurs  or  con- 
ciliators in  contentious  cases  to  report  on 
the  facts  and  recommend  possible  solutions. 
Greater  use  should  be  made  of  this  device  in 
disputes  before  the  General  Assembly  and 
Security  Council. 

3.  International  Court  of  Justice:  The 
present  administration,  of  course,  continues 
to  support  repeal  of  the  Connally  amend- 
ment which  provides  that  our  acceptance  of 
the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  does  not  apply  to  matters  with- 
in UjS.  domestic  Jurisdiction  as  de- 
termined by  the  United  States.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  secure  the  acceptance  by  free 
world  nations  of  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  at  least  with  respect  to  the 
interpretation  of  international  agreements — 
matters  which  are  clearly  not  within  a  na- 
tion's domestic  Jurisdiction.  This  Is  a  possi- 
bility which  merits  careful  consideration. 


'  Review  of  Kelsen.  "Law  of  the  United 
Nations."  60  Yale  L.  J.  189  ( 1961 ) . 

»  United  States  v.  Classic.  313  US.  299. 
S16.  320  (1941). 
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4.  International  Law  Commission.  Con- 
sideration also  sliould  be  given  to  recon- 
stituting the  International  Law  Commission 
on  a  f\ill-tlme  basis.  The  Commission  now 
meets  only  about  10  weeks  each  year.  At 
Its  present  rate  of  progress.  It  may  well  take 
10  years  to  complete  the  three  subjects  which 
the  General  Assembly  has  assigned  It  on  a 
prtorlty  basis — the  law  of  treaties,  state  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  succession  of  states 
and  governments — and  at  least  35  years  to 
get  through  these  and  other  Important  topics 
on  the  Commission's  agenda.  The  codifica- 
tion and  progressive  development  of  inter- 
national law  Is  too  urgent  a  matter  to  be 
dealt  with  on  a  part-time  basis  If  It  can  be 
better  dealt  with.  While  the  dlfllcultles  of 
putting  the  Commission  on  a  full-time  basis 
may  be  substantial,  we  are  now  In  the  proc- 
ess of  taking  a  good  look  at  the  possibilities 
of  overcoming  them. 

5.  U.N  Institute:  The  General  Assembly 
last  December  called  upon  the  Secretary 
General  to  study  the  feasibility  and  desira- 
bility of  establishing  a  U  N  Institute  The 
Institute  would  arrange  programs  to  train 
personnel  for  service  In  the  UN  system  In 
both  diplomatic  and  development  operations. 
It  would  also  serve  as  a  center  for  opera- 
tions research  In  major  areas  of  UN  activity. 
Distinguished  persons  from  member  coun- 
tries associated  with  the  Institute  as  faculty 
members,  research  fellows,  lecturers  or  semi- 
nar participants  could  be  selected,  on  occa- 
sion, by  the  SecreUry  General  for  Important 
special  missions.  The  United  States  warmly 
supports  the  establishment  of  the  Institute. 

8.  Analysis  of  peacekeeping  experience: 
The  Congo  presented  the  UN.  with  peace- 
keeping problems  of  unprecedented  difficulty 
It  raised  questions  about  the  training,  sup- 
ply. Intelligence,  public  relations,  military 
command,  and  political  control  of  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operations.  An  Intensive  re- 
view and  analysis  of  the  Congo  experience 
would  help  the  UN   do  better  In  the  future. 

7.  U_N.  military  staff:  To  promote  the 
success  of  future  peacekeeping  operations, 
the  Secretary  General  needs  an  expanded 
military  staff  unit  at  UN  Headquarters. 
The  recent  appointment  by  the  Secretary 
General  of  a  permanent  military  adviser  Is 
a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

8.  Earmarking  and  training  of  national 
forces  for  UN.  use:  In  future  peacekeeping 
emergencies,  we  must  avoid  the  dangerous 
vacuum  which  might  arise  from  delays  In 
assembling  UJJ.  forces.  We  must  also  avoid 
the  erosion  In  the  U.N 's  authority  which 
would  result  from  thrusting  Into  peacekeep- 
ing actions  national  forces  without  special 
training  In  situations  unique  to  the  purposes 
and  methods  of  the  U  N.  UN.  members 
should  therefore  be  encouraged  to  train  and 
maintain  In  readiness  special  forces  which 
could  be  employed  by  the  U.N  In  peacekeep- 
ing emergencies.  We  welcome  the  decisions 
Just  taken  by  Denmark.  Norway  and  Sweden 
to  establish  a  3.000  man  Scandinavian  force 
available  for  UJJ.  service 

9.  U.N  observer  corps:  The  UJ».  already 
has  a  Peace  Observation  Commission  which 
was  created  In  1950.  Observer  corps  have 
demonstrated  their  utility  In  the  past  and 
will  continue  to  be  needed  In  the  future. 
For  example,  the  U.N.  Is  expected  soon  to 
undertake  Important  observer  functions  In 
Yemen. 

10  Financing  peacekeeping  operations: 
The  decision  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  accepted  overwhelmingly  In  Decem- 
ber by  the  General  Assembly,  affirmed  that 
peacekeeping  assessments  are  binding  on  all 
members  of  the  UJ^.  But  the  principle  of 
collective  financial  responsibility  has  not  yet 
become  a  fiscal  practice  as  weU  as  a  legal 
theory.  As  of  March  31.  1963.  arrearages 
owed  on  the  Middle  East  and  Congo  opera- 
tions amounted  to  about  HOO  million,  of 
which  »63  million  was  owed  by  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  $14  million  by  Prance  Although 
some  countries  have  started  paying  up   on 


the  peacekeeping  accounts  since  the  Inter- 
national Court  ruling,  there  are  still  40 
countries  who  have  paid  nothing  for  the 
Congo  and  34  countries  who  have  paid  noth- 
ing for  UNEF.  The  minimum  condition 
for  maintaining  the  UJJ  "s  peacekeeping 
capacity  Is  the  prompt  liquidation  of  these 
arrearages,  the  application  of  article  19 
against  defaulting  countries  who  are  sub- 
ject to  Its  provisions,  adequate  provision 
by  the  forthcoming  special  session  ot  the 
General  Assembly  for  financing  the  Congo 
and  UNEF  operations  during  the  last  half 
of  1963.  and  sensible  ad  hoc  financial  ar- 
rangements for  future  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions which  will  accompany  rather  than 
follow  the  decisions  to  authorize  such  opera- 
tions. 

PE.\CEX.EXPING      NOT      THWARTEI)      BY      SOVIET 

The  10  points  outlined  above  represent  the 
commitment  ol  the  United  States  to  the 
progressive  strengthening  of  the  U  N  s 
peacekeeping  capacity.  We  can  expect  a 
large  measure  of  support  on  many  of  these 
proposals  from  other  countries  of  the  free 
world.  The  same  cannot  be  said,  of  course, 
of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

In  recent  years  the  Soviet  Union  has  re- 
jected in  both  principle  and  practice  the 
Independent  character  of  the  International 
secretariat  which  Ls  essential  to  effective 
peace  keeping;  attacked  as  Illegal  the  U.N. 
peacekeeping  actions  In  the  Congo  and  the 
Middle  East,  and  refused  to  pay  Its  assessed 
share  of  these  peacekeeping  operations. 

These  Soviet  actions  are  disquieting.  But 
they  do  not  doom  the  U.N  to  frustration  as 
a  peacekeeping  agency. 

The  whole  history  of  the  organization — In 
Korea,  the  Congo,  and  elsewhere — proves  that 
the  contrary  Is  the  case.  This  will  continue 
to  be  so  as  long  as  the  United  States  and 
other  free  nations  work  together  to  main- 
tain and  strengthen  the  UN  as  a  peacekeep- 
ing agency  on  the  basis  of  the  common  In- 
terest of  the  vast  majority  of  U.N  members 
In  peace  and  freedom. 

Communist  obstruction  alone  will  not 
destroy  the  U  N.  as  a  peacekeeping  agency. 
But  the  peacekeeping  role  of  the  U.N.  could 
be  Jeopardized  by  a  failure  of  support  within 
the  free  world. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Soviet  leaders  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  oppose  the  buildup  of  the 
UN  8  capacity  to  keep  the  peace  There  are 
even  some  Americans  who  proclaim  that  the 
development  of  the  U  N  's  peacekeeping  role, 
and  particularly  the  peacekeeping  provisions 
of  our  disarmament  treaty,  are  a  threat  to 
our  national  security. 

These  American  critics  are  prisoners  of 
dangerous  Illusions  which  prevent  them  from 
understanding  the  thoroughgoing  transfor- 
mation in  International  relations  wrought  by 
the  advent  of  modern  weapons 

In  an  age  when  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  have  In  their  arsenals 
weapons  each  of  which  has  the  destructible 
power  of  all  the  bombs  dropped  In  the 
Second  World  War — In  an  age  when  no  mat- 
ter how  many  weap>ons  one  side  may  build 
neither  side  can  escape  unimaginable  de- 
struction In  a  nuclear  holocaust — In  an  age 
when  the  danger  of  war  by  accident  or 
miscalculation  grows  with  the  Increasing 
complexity  of  weapons  systems — in  such  an 
age  there  Is  no  rational  alternative  but  to 
develop  a  civilized  system  of  collective  se- 
curity under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations. 
Obviously  the  difficulties  Involved  In  build- 
ing a  disarmed  world  under  law  are  enor- 
mous But  the  difficulties  of  falling  to  do 
so  are  even  greater. 

We   must   continue    to   struggle   with    the 

problem   of   getting   "from   here   to   Utopia." 

Men  who  describe  themselves  as    "realists  " 

regard    the    peacekeeping    provisions   of    the 

United  States  disarmament  plan  as  visionary. 

They  are  mistaken. 

It   Is   those   who  look   forward    to  a   world 
several  decades  hence  without  disarmament 


^ay  2S 


and  effective  peace  keeping  who  are  th*  ^, 
visionaries.  '^ 

It  Is  those  who  work  untiringly  fo,  a, 
armament    and    the    strengthening   of   o!" 
United    Nations    as    a    peacekeeping   »»-„ 
who  are  the  down-to-earth  realists  ^ 
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H.R.  701  AND  H.R.  2349 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ^^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multtr)  may^ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  thi 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  mattwT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thm 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol 
lowing  are  remarks  which  I  prepared  for 
delivery  to  the  Briefing  Conference  on 
National  Patent  Policies  and  PracUceg 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  Bar  Assocl*. 
tion  and  the  Government  Patent 
Lawyers"  Association  in  cooperation  with 
the  Georgetown  University  School  of 
Law.  at  the  Gramercy  Inn,  Washington 
DC.  on  May  21.  1963: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  of  being  with  you  today  u  t 
participant  In  your  discussion  on  Govern- 
ment patent  policies  and  on  the  owner«hlp 
of  patents  on  Inventions  produced  on  proj- 
ects financed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

No  matter  how  you  would  describe  the  ue 
we  are  living  In.  It  certainly  Is  not  a  duU 
one  Controversies  and  debates  on  every 
Imaginable  topic  are  the  order  of  the  day 
And  that,  of  course.  Is  the  way  It  should  be 
In  a  democracy.  The  swapping  of  ideu 
and  proposals  In  an  attempt  to  reach  a  con- 
sensus satisfactory  to  most  and  In  the  fur- 
therance of  the  public  Interest  Is  an  Ameri- 
can trademark  It  has  always  been  one  of 
our  characteristics  of  greatness. 

Among  the  many  subjects  around  which 
differing  opinions  swlrl.  Is  that  of  Govern- 
ment patent  policy,  particularly  as  respecti 
ownership  of  patent  rights  on  Inventions  re- 
sulting from  governmentally  financed  re- 
search. But  the  problem  Is  larger  than  Jurt 
patent  policies  In  respect  to  Government  re- 
search contracts  and  grants  It  actually  con- 
cerns patent  policies  arising  under  all  Fed- 
eral contracts.  Even  more.  It  concerns  th« 
creation  of  a  sound  framework  In  which  rea- 
sonable uniformly  applied  patent  poUde* 
and  practices  as  respects  Government  Inter- 
ests therein  can  be  carried  on  In  the  further- 
ance of  the  public  Interest  and  the  protection 
and  encouragement  of  private  property 
rights. 

The  problem  requires  our  concentrated  at- 
tention. Over  70  percent  of  research  work 
In  the  Nation  today  Is  financed  by  public 
funds  A  large  proportion  of  this,  of  courae. 
is  directly  related  to  our  defense  and  apace 
efforts. 

The  very  magnitude  of  the  public  Interest 
Is  reflected  In  the  amounts  currently  being 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government  on  re- 
search. For  Instance,  a  recent  survey  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  discloses  that 
the  Federal  Government  plans  to  obligate 
•  14  7  billion  for  research  and  development 
during  the  1963  fiscal  year  This  Is  an  In- 
crease of  31  percent  over  the  amount  spent 
for  research  and  development  In  fiscal  1962, 
and  Is  about  16  times  the  amount  spent  in 
1948 

Other  problems  that  have  arisen  relate  to 
changes  In  the  Inventive  practice.  Group 
research  Is  replacing  the  lonely  inventor  and 
this  In  Its  turn  gives  rise  to  new  patent 
ownership  problems. 

Another  area  of  growing  concern  Is  th* 
necessity  for  working  out  satisfactory  patent 
policies  with  major  economic  concentration* 


^road  such  as  tbe  European  Economic 
QQcaaxwaltj. 

penally,  there  Is  the  serious  question 
whether  our  entire  patent  laws  and  patent 
gystem  need  reTlslon.  Is  It,  perbape.  oat  ot 
(U^te  In  an  up-to-<l»te  world? 

Of  theee  problems  I  would  like  to  toucb 
upon  tbe  first,  that  of  Government  patent 
policies  and  the  creation  of  a  reasonable, 
uniform  system  for  their  administration. 

I  have  Introduced  in  the  88th  Congress, 
two  bills  of  major  importance  in  this  field, 
HR.  701  and  H.R.  2349.  Both  bills  were 
also  inuoduced  In  the  last,  the  87th  Con- 
gress. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  701  Is  to  attempt  to 
bring  some  order  out  of  chaotic  and  con- 
flicting Government  patent  (Killcies  to  ttie 
end  that  a  uniform  practice  as  respects 
ownership  of  patents  derived  from  Federal 
contracts  and  grants,  research,  and  other- 
wise, would  be  carried  out  by  executive 
agencies. 

This  bUl  has  been  referred  to  Subcom- 
mittee No.  3  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. My  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Edwik  E.  Wnjjs.  iB  the  cihairman  of  this 
subcommittee. 

The  second  bill.  H  R.  2349,  would  amend 
the  existing  patent  code  to  permit  patent 
holders  to  bring  civil  actions  against  Gov- 
ernment contractors  who  infringe  their 
patents  whUe  carrying  out  Government 
contracts. 

This  bill  Is  also  In  the  Judiciary  Conunlt- 
tee  but  not  yet  referred  to  a  subcommittee. 
There  was  a  subcommittee  hearing  on  that 
bill  in   1961.  but  no  action  was  taken. 

This  audience  need  not  be  told  about  the 
confusing  and  contradictory  policies  among 
the  executive  branch  agencies  as  respects  the 
ownership  of  patents  developed  from  feder- 
ally funded  research.  This  past  winter,  the 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  was  caught  in  the  cross- 
fire of  internecine  agency  warfare  as  regards 
differing  approaches  to  the  problem. 

Ranged  on  one  side  In  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee  were  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
which  roughly  contended  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  generally  retain  title  to  Inven- 
Uons  growing  out  of  Its  research  contracts 
on  the  ground  that  the  public  Is  entitled  to 
all  the  fruits  of  taxpayer-financed  research. 
This  Is  the  so-called  "Utle   ttieory." 

Ranged  on  the  other  side  were  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense  and  Commerce,  and  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion which  argued  generally  that  private  In- 
terests should  retain  patent  rights  arising 
out  of  such  research,  with  the  Government 
having  royalty-free  rights  to  the  Inventions. 
This  Is  the  so-called   "license   theory." 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  follows  the 
policy  of  the  Goverrunent  retaining  title. 

In  the  middle  was  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wlesner, 
director  of  the  White  House  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  who  presented  proposals  on 
which  his  office  had  been  working  for  some 
months.  Generally,  he  proposed  a  compro- 
mise under  which  the  Government  would  re- 
tain title  to  the  Inventions  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances and  waive  ownership  to  private 
Industry  in  others. 

In  any  event,  as  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Patents.  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights 
reiterated  In  Its  April  1963  report,  there  was 
an  "urpent  need  for  the  Congress  to  legis- 
late a  Government  patent  policy  which  will 
provide  guidance  to  the  dejmrtments  and 
agencies  in  the  disposition  of  patent  rlghU 
in  Inventions  resulting  from  the  research 
they  are  conducting." 

H  R.  701  Is  submitted  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
establishment  of  such  guidance  standards. 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee  filed 
In  December  1960. 

it  attempts  to  bring  together  under  one 
controlling     administrative     authority,     the 


two  major  arecM  of  OoTemment  patent  in- 
terest— InTentlcms  by  its  own  ottcers  and 
employees,  and  interests  In  patents  resulting 
from  Federal  contracts  and  crants.  reaearch 

and  otherwise. 

As  respects  the  lirst  area,  ownership  of 
patents  on  inventions  by  Government  em- 
ployees, this  has  largely  been  a  matter,  up  to 
now,  of  regulation  by  Executive  order. 

The  basic  Executive  order  was  No.  10096, 
Issued  on  January  33,  1950,  and  until  1962, 
anaended  but  once  by  a  minor  technical 
change  in  1957. 

It  provided  that  the  Government  would 
obtain  the  entire  domestic,  right,  title  and 
Interest  In  and  to  all  Inventions  made  by 
any  Government  employee  dtirlng  working 
hours,  or  with  a  contribution  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  facilities,  equipment,  materials, 
funds,  or  information,  or  of  time,  or  services 
of  other  Government  employees  on  official 
duty,  or,  which  bore  a  direct  relation  to  or 
were  made  in  consequence  of  the  official 
duties  of  the  Inventor. 

The  order  specified  that  where  the  Gov- 
ernment contribution  or  Interest  vras  mini- 
mal, title  would  be  left  to  the  employee  sub- 
ject to  a  reservation  to  the  Government  of  a 
nonexclusive,  irrevocable,  royalty-free  li- 
cense In  the  Invention  with  power  to  grant 
licenses  for  all  governmental  purposes. 

Certain  presiunptlons  were  set  forth  by 
which  work  done  by  employees  would  be 
deemed  to  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-ownership concept. 

The  order  applied  to  all  Government  agen- 
cies, with  one  major  exception,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

It  applied  to  all  employees,  civilian  and 
military. 

On  April  5,  1962,  a  revision  of  parte  of 
this  order  was  promulgated  by  the  Patent 
Office,  and  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  April  6.  1962.  The  revision  primarily 
concerned  administrative  changes.  Tlie 
substantive  sections  were  left  untouched. 

H  R.  701  would  Incorporate  as  a  part  of 
permanent  law.  provisions  regarding  owner- 
ship of  patents  in  Inventions  by  Govern- 
ment employees.  It  would  provide  a  means 
by  which  the  will  of  Congress,  which  is 
charged  under  the  Constitution  with  authcn-- 
Ity  over  patents,  would  be  expressed  in  this 
particular  area. 

Section  3(a)  of  HJt.  701  Is  subsUntlally 
similar  to  the  provisions  of  Executive  Order 
No.  10096  and  the  regtilatlons  Issued  there- 
under as  respects  standards  for  Government 
ownership  of  patents  on  Inventions  by  its 
employees.  Its  scope,  however,  would  be  a 
bit  broader  and  would  Include  in  addition 
to  executive  branch  agencies,  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  and  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. In  part.  Its  provisions  would  also 
Include  AEC  employees  as  a  result  of  a  re- 
peal of  a  provision  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act. 

The  second  part  of  HJl.  701  provides  uni- 
form standards  for  the  ownership  of  patents 
on  inventions  made  In  the  performance  of 
contracts  with  the  Goverrunent.  Section 
3(b)  would  grant  an  exclusive  right  and  title 
to  the  United  States  to  any  invention  made 
by  any  non-Government  employee  if  the 
Invention  were  made  in  the  performance  of 
any  obligation  arising  from  a  contract  or 
lease  executed,  or  grant  made  by  or  on  be- 
half of  an  executive  agency,  and  is  directly 
related  to  the  subject  matter  of  such  con- 
tract; or,  It  resulted  from  any  activity  under- 
taken In  the  performance  of  services  under 
any  contract  or  lease  executed,  or  grant  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  an  executive  agency  for 
work  involving  scientific  or  technological 
research,  development,  or  exploration. 

In  other  words,  the  contract  section  covers 
two  separate  situations  whereby  exclusive 
right  and  title  in  an  Invention  would  be 
vested  In  the  United  States.  The  first  would 
involve  an  Invention  made  in  the  perform- 
ance of  an  obligation  arising  under  any  con- 
tract   or    grant    with    the    Government    and 


which   was   directly  related  to   the  subject 
matter  of  the  contract. 

The  second  would  involve  an  invention  re- 
sulting from  any  activity  undertaken  In  the 
performance  of  services  under  any  resewch 
contract  or  grant. 

In  this  respect  the  bill  wonld  establish  a 
uniform  patent  policy  not  ofily  for  researcla 
contracts  and  grants,  but  for  all  other  Gov- 
ernment contracts  where  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  the  bill  would  be  applicable. 

But  the  bill  goes  even  further  in  seeking 
uniformity.  It  wotild  create  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  a  Federal  Inventions  Admin- 
istration charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting, 
promoting  and  administering  the  proprie- 
tary Interests  of  the  United  States  in  respect 
to  the  various  contract  fields  I  have  men- 
tioned. It  would  be  headed  by  an  Admin- 
istrator of  Federal  Inventions. 

Among  other  things,  he  would  be  author- 
ized to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  fulfillment  by  executive  agencies  of  their 
obligations  under  any  provision  of  law  re- 
lating to  the  proprietary  Interests  of  ths 
United  States  in  inventions  and  In  scientific 
and  technological  information.  He  would 
also  conduct  studies  and  investigations  of 
patent  policies  of  such  agencies  and  report 
to  Congress  such  reconunendatlons  for  addi- 
tional legislation  as  he  might  determine  to 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  proprietary  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

He  would  take  title  to  all  VS.  patent 
Interests,  and  effectuate  the  dedication  for 
public  use  of  the  proprietary  rights  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  any  patent 
if  be  determined  that  such  action  would 
best  promote  the  public  policy  declared  by 
the  bUl. 

He  would.  In  fact,  be  a  preservator  of 
U.8.  p>atent  interests  and  a  clear! nghotise 
for  scientific  and  technological  information 
obtained  by  the  United  States  through  re- 
search activities  conducted  by  Federal 
agencies  and  by  other  organisations  Incident 
to  the  performance  or  contracts  and  grants. 

He  would  be  charged  with  the  public  dis- 
semination, within  security  limits,  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  Information  obtained 
by  the  United  States. 

He  would  carry  out  the  basic  policy  of  the 
bill  to  make  available  to  all,  in  the  public 
interest,  scientific  and  technological  infor- 
mation gained  through  Federal  activities. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  he  would  pro- 
vide for  the  granting  of  nonexclxislve, 
royalty-free  licenses  for  the  use  of  patents 
held  by  the  United  States,  for  certain  public 
policy  purposes. 

He  would  also  be  authorized  to  grant,  for 
the  purposes  of  commercial  exploitation,  a 
license  for  the  use  of  any  patent  held  by 
the  United  States,  for  such  times  and  for 
such  fees  as  he  would  determine  to  be  Jtist 
and  equitable. 

He  would  be  emp>owered  to  request,  within 
90  days  after  an  appUcation  for  a  patent  is 
made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  by  a 
Federal  employee  or  a  peirty  under  a  Federal 
contract,  that  such  patent  be  assigned  to 
the  United  States.  The  patent  application 
would  be  permitted  to  request  a  hearing  be- 
fore a  Board  of  Patent  Interferences  within 
30  days  after  receipt  of  a  notice  that  the 
Administrator  had  requested  assignment  of 
the  patent  to  the  United  States.  Appeal 
would  be  provided  from  determinations  by 
such  a  Board. 

To  more  fully  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  all  Its  citizens,  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  allowed  a  period  of  5 
years  after  date  of  Issuance  of  a  patent  to  a 
Federal  employee  or  a  party  under  a  Federal 
contract  to  request  assignment  of  such  a 
patent  to  the  United  States  If  he  had  reason 
to  believe  there  was  a  failure  to  file  or  a  false 
filing  by  the  patent  holder  of  pertinent  In- 
formation about  the  patent,  initially.  The 
same  procedural  protections  as  on  initial  re- 
quests for  assignment  would  apply. 
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Finally,  the  bill  would  provide  that  the 
Administrator  could  waive  all  or  any  part  of 
the  proprietary  rights  of  the  United  States  In 
patents  obtained  on  Inventions  made  under 
Pederal  grants  or  contracts  If  he  determined 
that  certain  conditions  as  set  forth  In  the 
bin  existed.  He  would  reserve  ua  the  United 
States  an  Irrevocable  license  for  the  practice 
of  such  Inventions  In  such  cases. 

The  major  principles  of  the  bill  then, 
would  be  somewhat  along  the  middle  lines 
advocated  by  Dr.  Wlesner  before  the  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee.  Although  exclusive 
title  to  i>atents  on  Inventions  by  Federal 
employees  and  by  persons  under  Federal 
contracts  would  basically  be  vested  In  the 
United  States,  this  would  not  be  an  auto- 
matic procedure.  Some  patent  rights  would 
be  retained  by  the  United  States.  Its  rights 
to  others  could  be  lost  through  default  or 
by  waiver. 

The  result  would  be  a  uniform.  Govern- 
ment-wide system  for  handling  patents 
where  the  United  States  has  a  proprietary 
Interest,  and  for  protecting  such  rights.  It 
would  provide  a  method  for  systemlcally 
maWng  available  to  the  public  at  large  much 
of  the  Information  gained  from  US  -spon- 
sored research  activities.  However,  at  the 
same  time,  by  providing  appropriate  stand- 
ards. It  could  and  would  encourage  the 
American  Inventive  genius.  In  addition,  the 
bill  would  provide  for  a  system  of  monetary, 
incentive  awards  to  Inventors  of  merit  as  a 
further  stimulus. 

I  have  given  you  a  general  outline  of  the 
major  provisions  of  H.R.  701.  I  hope  that 
It  has  been  sufficient  to  convey  the  central 
purpose  of  the  bill,  that  of  establishing  uni- 
form and  reasonable  policies  and  practices 
for  the  handling  of  patents  derived  from 
Federal  activities  and  for  the  dissemination 
of  scientific  and  technological  Information 
obtained  therefrom. 

It  Is  designed  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos 
in  one  area  of  our  modern  world  where  the 
Federal  Government  Is  currently  spending 
almost  915  billion. 

It  Is  Intended  to  protect  the  public  Interest 
while  at  the  same  time  encouraging  private 
initiative. 

I  ask  you  to  give  It  your  earnest  con- 
sideration. 

My  other  bill,  H_R  2349,  would  make 
available  to  a  patent  holder  whose  inven- 
tion has  been  Infringed  by  a  Government 
contractor,  the  same  remedies  that  are  avail- 
able to  all  patent  holders  for  patent 
Infringement 

At  the  present  time,  when  contractors  In- 
fringe patents  while  carrying  out  Govern- 
ment contracts,  the  aggrieved  patent  holders 
have  no  recourse  except  to  enter  suit  against 
the  United  States  in  the  Court  of  Claims;  In 
effect,  the  United  States  Is  placed  between 
the  infringing  contractor  and  the  patent 
holder  and  the  contractor  Is  relieved  of  the 
consequences  of   his  Infringement. 

The  bill  would  amend  section  1498  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit  the 
patent  holder  to  sue  the  infringing  con- 
tractor under  section  1338  of  title  28.  and 
chapter  29  of  title  35,  for  the  recovery  of 
his  reasonable  compensation  for  the  use  and 
manufacture  of  his  Invention. 

The  bin  would,  however,  deny  the  patent 
holder  Injunctive  relief  against  the  use  or 
manufacture  of  his  Invention  for  the  United 
States  "In  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency." or  If  the  "Secretary  of  Defense  cer- 
tifies to  the  court  that  such  use  or  manu- 
facture Is  necessary  In  the  Interest  of  the 
national  seciirity."  The  restriction  on  in- 
junctive relief  makes  It  possible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  proceed  with  Its  procurement 
without  fear  of  delay  or  restriction  caused 
by  patent  infringement  claims  or  contro- 
versies. 


Here  again,  the  Intent  is  to  protect  the 
public  Interest  while  at  the  same  time  satis- 
factorily observing  private  rights 

I  hope  that  In  these  remarks  today  I  have 
offered  you  some  food  for  thought. 

The  patent  system  Is  one  of  the  strong- 
est  bulwarks  of  democratic  government  to- 


on Foreign  Affairs.  The  letters  sent  b* 
Secretary  Rusk  in  response  to  inqulnS 
about  the  special  committee  almcS 
border  on  the  ridiculous  as  concert 
both  East  European  history  and  Am^ 
can  Rroups  interested  In  the  fonnaS 
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day.     It  offers  the  same  protection,  the  same      of  this  special  committee.     If  some  mem 
opportunity,    the    same    hop>e    of   reward,    to      bers  of  the  Rules  Committee  find  If  hi2" 


every  individual.  Under  our  patent  system 
American  Industry  has  flourished,  new  prod- 
ucts have  been  Invented,  new  uses  for  old 
ones  discovered,  and  employment  given  to 
millions.  Under  It.  a  small,  struggling  Na- 
tion has  grown  Into  the  greatest  Industrial 
power  on  earth. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  new  condi- 
tions and  new  challenges.  The  Government, 
of  necessity,  has  had  to  carry  on  numerous 
activities  in  which  patentable  Inventions  are 
Involved.  The  framework  for  such  activity 
Is  Jerry  buUt.  however.  It  Is  rickety,  a 
patchwork  glued  together  over  the  years 
from  a  series  of  policies  and  practices. 

My  bills  seek  to  reestablish  our  patent 
system  on  a  sound,  stable,  and  reasonable 
basis  so  that  both  public  and  private  Inter- 
ests will  be  protected,  preserved,  and  en- 
couraged,  for   the  greatest  good  of  America. 

I  hope  that  you  will  Join  with  me.  I  wel- 
come your  comments  and  your  suggestions. 


LET  US  BE  HEARD  ON  A  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
sent  a  letter  to  our  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  the  Honorable 
Howard  W.  Smith,  requesting  that  Im- 
mediate consideration  be  given  to  the 
over  two  dozen  resolutions  which  pro- 
pose the  creation  of  a  Special  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations.  My  colleagues  and 
I  are  hopeful  that  in  the  security  inter- 
ests of  our  Nation  early  action  will  be 
taken  on  this  vital  proposal.  We  cannot 
believe  that  on  this  basic  issue  all  the 
evidence  accumulated  since  1961  in 
further  Justification  of  this  special  com- 
mittee will  be  overlooked. 

IU.t7MINATING    IVn)ENCE    FOR    SPICIAL 
COMMITTEX 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee  has  been 
steadily  Informed  of  the  growing,  addi- 
tional evidence  proving  the  desperate 
need  for  a  special  committee.  Doubtless 
his  many  preoccupations  have  prevented 
a  careful  evaluation  of  this  evidence. 
The  time  for  such  an  evaluation  is  now. 
In  fact,  such  action  would  be  completely 
in  the  public  interest.  Once  the  facts 
are  examined,  I  have  no  doubt  about  a 
favorable  outcome  on  the  creation  of  a 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions. 

Our  efforts  to  establish  a  special  com- 
mittee have  been  more  than  rewarded 
by  the  evidence  furnished  us  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  our  own  Committee 


cult  to   understand   the  significance  of 
these  letters  and  their  defective  precon 
ceptions,  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  a. 
plain  it. 

Moreover,  the  recent  publicatlona  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  which 
has  suddenly  taken  an  Interest  in  some 
captive  nations,  also  substantiate  our 
many  arguments  for  a  special  committee 
After  studying  these  publications,  one 
cannot  but  have  grave  doubts  about  en- 
trusting  this  vital  subject  to  a  committee 
that  is  heavily  burdened  with  other  mat- 
ters. The  knowledge  and  conceptionj 
disclosed  in  these  publications  cause  one 
to  wonder  whether  the  lessons  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution  have 
even  by  an  iota  rubbed  off  on  some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  pretty  sad  rec- 
ord at  this  stage  of  the  cold  war.  I  have 
requested  that  this  record  be  examined 
by  the  Rules  Committee  in  its  considera- 
tion of  the  proposal  for  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations.  Thlj 
accumulated  evidence  should  prove  to 
be  most  Illuminating  to  our  constituent. 
It  readily  confirms  all  we  have  been 
saying  for  the  past  2  years. 

INTENSmiD  StTPPORT  TOR  HOUSE  RKSOLUTIOK  14 

In  addition  to  all  this,  it  is  remarkable 
that  support  for  House  Resolution  14  has 
been  intensified.  Week  after  week,  let- 
ters keep  pouring  in.  urging  the  creation 
of  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations.  As  citizens  across  the  Nation 
learn  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  our  deal- 
ings with  the  captive  nations,  they  are 
in.'spired  to  voice  their  support  for  a 
special  committee.  A  heavy  percentage 
of  these  letters  are  also  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

Moreover,  as  the  original  sponsor  of 
this  proposal,  I  am  also  happy  to  observe 
that  my  Republican  colleagues  have  once 
again  Issued  a  policy  statement  In  favor 
of  a  special  committee.  FYom  the  very 
start  of  this  movement  I  have  consist- 
ently emphasized  the  necessary  biparti- 
san nature  of  this  all-Important  resolu- 
tion. The  Statement  of  Policy  on 
Captive  Nations,  issued  on  May  7.  1963, 
by  the  House  Republican  Policy  Commit- 
tee fully  expresses  this  bipartisan  moti- 
vation and  demonstrates  further  the 
necessity  for  early  action  by  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  record  I  Include 
my  letter  of  April  9,  1963,  addressed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
in  full  text  in  the  Record.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  our  Members  and  their  familiarity 
with  the  total  captive  nations  Issue,  I 
also  include  both  the  letter  of  February 
22,  1963,  written  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrian- 
sky.  In  behalf  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America  and  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee,  and  his 
article  on  "The  Roots  of  Russia,"  which 
appeared  in  the  April  1963  Issue  of  the 


United  States  Naval  Institute,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

CONCRXSS  OF  THX  UNTTSD  STAT^, 

BoTTSK  or  Rkpuesxntativxb. 
Washington,  D.C^  April  9.  1»€3. 
Hon.  HowAao  W.  Smitr, 
ChairTnan.  Committee  on  Rules, 
Hotise  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Chaoiman:  There  are  at  present 
28  resolutions  calling  for  the  establisliment 
of  a  Special  House  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations.  My  own  original  resolution.  House 
Resolution  14,  was  submitted  early  in  Jan- 
uary. These  resolutions  have  been  pending 
In  your  committee,  awaiting  early  considera- 
tion. 

Once  again,  as  In  the  past  2  years.  I  urge 
that  this  proposal  for  a  special  committee  be 
given  fair  and  Just  consideration  In  the  very 
near  future.  Recently.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
point  out  In  a  House  address  the  various  ma- 
neuvers that  have  been  effected  to  stave  off 
a  final  determination  of  this  most  Important 
Issue.  In  the  event  you  have  not  seen  It,  I 
am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  discussion  on 
"What  Is  the  Next  Maneuver  On  a  Special 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations?"  which 
appeared  In  the  March  28  issue  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

It  appears  that  each  new  maneuver  pro- 
vides us  with  additional  evidence  substan- 
tiating the  pressing  need  for  such  a  special 
conunlttee.  As  shown  In  the  quoted  article, 
"How  Not  To  Treat  the  Captive  Nations."  the 
feeble  attempt  made  by  a  sub-subcommittee 
In  foreign  affairs  last  year  Is  truly  a  sad  re- 
flection on  all  Members  who  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  strategic  value  of  all  the  captive 
nations  to  our  national  security.  This  at- 
tempt has  demonstrated  that  even  some 
members  of  Foreign  Affairs  could  well  profit 
from  the  work  of  a  special  committee. 

I  cannot  believe  that  we  could  Ignore  for 
long  the  support  behind  this  proposal.  There 
has  been  a  dangerous  tendency  In  some  quar- 
ters to  play  down  and  even  silence  the  truths 
that  are  yet  to  be  popularly  disclosed  about 
the  captive  nations.  I  am  confident  that  you 
and  your  committee  do  not  countenance  this 
tendency.  It  is  with  this  abiding  confidence 
that  I  strongly  urge  a  favorable  consideration 
and  passage  of  this  proposal  by  your  com- 
mittee. 

With  warmest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I 
remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  J.  Flood. 

Georgftown  UNrvERsrrT. 
Washington.   DC,  February  22,   1963. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Flood:  On  this  day. 
when  we  honor  the  first  President  of  our 
Nation.  It  behooves  me  to  express  In  behalf 
of  the  two  committees  I  represent  our 
warmest  gratitude  and  solid  support  for 
your  House  Resolution  14.  proposing  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. When  we  reflect  on  the  principles,  the 
spirit,  and  the  courage  that  guided  our 
American  Revolution,  we  cannot  but  em- 
brace the  whole  captive  nations  Issue  with 
serious  thought  and  profound  concern  for 
the  security  of  our  country. 

House  Resolution  14.  which  you  submitted 
on  January  9,  symbolizes  for  countless  Amer- 
icans a  continuation  of  the  fight  you  led  In 
the  87th  Congress  for  this  special  committee. 
The  bipartisan  basis  provided  by  the  able 
support  of  Congressman  Derwinski,  of  Illi- 
nois, has  demonstrated  to  many  the  national 
importance  of  this  measure.  It  Is  most  en- 
couraging to  note  that  In  these  early  days 
of    the    present    Congress    already    over    30 


similar    resolutions    have    been    submitted, 
which  was  not  the  case  in  the  87th. 

Our  members  are  well  aware  of  the  un- 
successful attempt  made  in  the  last  Con- 
gress to  smother  the  popular  movement  for 
a  Special  House  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations.  Tour  splendid  statement  on  "The 
Need  for  a  Conunlttee  on  Captive  Nations" 
in  the  January  10  Congressional  Rxcoro 
shows  quite  vividly  the  acute  shortcomings 
of  the  hastily  contrived  hearings  staged  by 
a  foreign  affairs  subcommittee.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  movement,  the  hearings  would 
not  have  been  held.  Indeed,  these  hearings 
offer  further  concrete  evidence  for  the  need 
of  a  special  committee. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  in  these  weeks 
ahead,  as  preparations  are  being  made  for 
the  fifth  Captive  Nations  Week,  our  members 
will  Join  with  you  in  this  Important  fight. 
It  Is  pitiful.  Indeed,  that  some  have  failed 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  a  special  com- 
mittee for  the  Interests  of  our  country.  We 
pray  that  recent  world  developments  have 
convinced  them  of  Its  utter  necessity.  For 
only  Khrushchev  can  really  benefit  from  any 
obstructions  to  your  measure. 
With  kindest  regards.  « 

Sincerely, 

Lev  E.  E>obrianskt, 
President,  Vrkainian  Congress  Commit- 
tee   of    America,    and    Chairman,   Na- 
tional  Captive  Nations   Committee. 

The  Roots  of  Russia 
(By  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky) 
For  five  centuries.  In  the  name  of  "Holy 
Mother  Russia,"  the  heirs  of  Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible and  Peter  the  Great  have  committed 
Imperialistic  expansion  and  totalitarian 
despotism  under  a  variety  of  expedient 
Ideologies.  We  cannot  dam  the  Red  tide  by 
damning  It.  Rather,  suggests  the  author,  we 
must  try  to  understand  a  people  who  are  not 
at  all  like  us. 

Perhaps  no  subject  is  fraught  with  as 
many  basic  misconceptions  and  errors  as 
that  of  Russia.  What  so  often  happens  is 
that  on  the  basis  of  these  fundamental  er- 
rors, misleading  analyses  are  constructed, 
and  Invariably  a  number  of  false  conclusions 
are  drawn.  Then,  in  time,  the  populariza- 
tion of  these  conclusions  only  helps  to  rein- 
force and  perpetuate  the  original  erroneous 
premises.  The  cycle  repeats  Itself  on  higher 
levels  of  assembled  Information,  whUe  the 
malformed  perspectives  spun  about  the  sub- 
ject become  more  entrenched  than  ever.  At 
no  risk  of  exaggeration,  this  is  the  general 
state  of  our  so-called  Russian  studies  in  this 
country. 

There  are  two  essential  ways  of  treat- 
ing the  supposedly  Involved  subjects  of 
"Russia"  or  what  many  mistake  for  the  So- 
viet Union.  One  Is  the  usual  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  geography,  climate,  econom- 
ics, and  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
amounts  to  a  travelog,  winding  up  more 
often  than  not  In  a  swamp  of  statistics  and 
disconnected  facts  upon  which  loose  inter- 
pretations are  built.  This  approach,  through 
the  more  general  one.  Is  plainly  elementary 
and  accomplishes  no  more  than  perhaps  a 
hundred  visits  to  the  Soviet  Union  without 
one  arriving  at  a  fundamental  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  many  countries 
encased  In  this  political  entity. 

The  other  essential  way  is  an  institutional 
analysis  that  generates  a  holistic  view  of 
"Russia,"  a  comprehensive  conception  of  the 
nature  and  salient  features  of  the  object 
under  study.  Such  an  analysis  shows  how 
the  lands  and  nations  constituting  this  body 
came  to  be  what  they  are  In  the  present 
framework  In  order  to  grasp  their  signifi- 
cance for  our  thought  and  actions  In  the 
present  and  for  the  future.  It  Is  an  ap- 
proach by  which  the  subject  Is  functionally 
understood  in  a  working  conception  of  his- 
torical   movement   which    serves   to   furnish 


both  background  and  perspective.  As  one 
cannot  truly  come  to  know  a  person  by  his 
surface  appearance  and  transient  behavior, 
so  with  societies,  empires,  states,  and  na- 
tions, it  is  a  sine  qua  non  to  perceive  the 
background,  the  habits,  the  fibers  of  tradi- 
tional force,  the  living  past  in  the  object  of 
our  concern.  Material  resources  are  Im- 
portant, but  peoples  and  nations  which  de- 
termine the  level  and  use  of  resources  are 
vastly  more  Important.  Indeed,  regardless  of 
the  age — preatomlc,  nuclear,  or  space — the 
ultimate  factor  is  man,  not  what  he  devises. 

CtJRBKNT    misconceptions   ABOUT    RUSSIA 

Before  we  depict  the  broad  outlines  of  a 
holistic  view  of  Russia,  It  would  profit  us  to 
glance  at  a  few  current  misconceptions  about 
the  Soviet  Union  upon  which  some  presume 
to  base  our  policies.  The  first  and  foremost 
is  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  Russia.  One  may  per- 
haps excuse  the  average  Journalist  for  noto- 
riously perpetuating  this  myth  and  all  the 
consequent  errors  it  breeds,  but  It  is  clearly 
unpardonable  for  any  responsible  scholar  or 
ofllclal  to  reveal  his  limitations  by  commit- 
ting this  basic  error.  Russia,  the  homeland 
of  the  Russian  people,  is  no  more  coincident 
with  the  U.S.SJI.  than  the  United  States  Is 
with  North  America. 

A  second  ruling  misconception  has  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  "nation,"  with  a  Soviet 
people,  a  Soviet  society,  a  Soviet  economy, 
and  a  Soviet  political  system.  Here  too,  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  no  more  a  nation  than  was 
the  British  Empire.  Whether  many  realize 
it  or  not.  these  monolithic  terms,  which 
readily  serve  the  semantic  ptirpose  of  blur- 
ring the  real,  diverse,  and  distinctive  ele- 
ments in  the  Soviet  Union,  have  for  some 
time  been  the  stock  of  Moscow's  terminology 
for  export.  The  true  meaning  of  a  soviet,  as 
a  council  of  workers,  is  now  scarcely  recog- 
nizable. 

From  these  two  paramount  misconceptions 
many  others  evolve.    For  example,  how  often 
have  you  heard  that  the  U.S.SJI.  is  like  the 
United  States,  a  country  of  many  nationali- 
ties and  ethnic  groups,  some  1T7  or  more  of 
them;   or,  that  like  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet   Union   has    its    "national    minorities, 
the    Great    Rixssians    constituting    the   ma- 
jority"; or  that  the  U.S5JI.  is  a  federal  union 
like  ours,  Byelorussia  being  a  counterpart  of 
Massachusetts,  or,  as  George  Kennan  would 
have  It,  the  Ukraine  being  a  counterpart  of 
Pennsylvania.     These  notions  have  as  much 
real   meaning    as    those    harbored   by    many 
uncritical  Americans  only  two  decades  ago 
that  the  conftltutlon  of  the  U5.SJI.  Is  like 
ours  and  that  In  many  respects  the  U.S5Jt. 
is  a  democracy  like  ours.    In  fact  and  history 
they  bear  as  much  validity  as  the  baseless 
assertions  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  formed 
44  years  ago.  that  Kiev,  Kharkov,  and  Baku 
are  Ruselan  cities,  that  there  are  the  Rus- 
sian peoples,  and  that  there  even  Is  a  gross 
national  product  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
again  suggests  the  fiction  of  a  Soviet  nation. 
Needless  to  say.  the  greatest  part  of  any- 
one's education   Is  devoted   to   an   objective 
and    acc\irate    Identification    of    things   and 
events.     If  an  address  or  lecture  contained 
remarks  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States 
was  formed  in  1776  or  that  Warsaw  or  Sofia 
is  a  Russian  city,  you  would  entertain  pru- 
dent doubts  about  the   Interpretations   and 
Judgment  of  the  speaker.     It  obviously  fol- 
lows with  equal  force  of  logic  that  If  these 
misconceptions  about  the  Soviet  Union  pre- 
vail. Interpretations  that  follow  can  only  be 
viewed  with  similar  doubt.     In  fact,  as  the 
Nazi  experience  In  the  U.S5.R.  well  showed, 
policies  and  plans  based  on  flagrant  miscon- 
ceptions Invite  only  disaster.     The  moral  Is 
simple:  We  cannot  afford  to  mlsldentlfy  the 
sources    of    the    enemy. 

If  these  are  the  dominant  misconceptions, 
then  the  significance  of  this  concise  Institu- 
tional analysis  becomes  manifestly  evident. 
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It  Is  meaningful  for  every  coi^course  of  our 
naUonal  acUvUy  in  relation  to  the  VSJSH., 
be  It  dlpiomatlc,  military,  economic,  polit- 
ical, cultural,  or  psychological.  Above  all, 
the  analyala  penetrate*  the  very  base  of  the 
totalitarian  Riisslan  empire.  Indicating  Ita 
BtrengvhA  and  weakneeaes.  Although  admit- 
tedly there  are  several  points  of  weakness 
and  potential  vulnerability  in  the  Soviet 
Union — economic  and  sociological  In  char- 
acter— the  Invincible  force  of  nationalism 
wtthln  the  UJS  S.R.  will  be  shown  to  be  the 
most  explosive  and  dangerous  for  Moscow 

Thus,  this  type  of  analysis  cannot  be 
undertaken  In  the  usual  historical  vacuum, 
captioned  by  rhetorical  vagaries  and  cliches 
such  as  the  fight  against  communism  and 
Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm.  Por  an  accurate  and 
effective  understanding  of  Russia,  history  Is 
vital  and  Indispensable.  If  we  are  to  avlod 
all  sorts  of  Institutional  hiatuses  and  ideo- 
logic simplisms,  the  history  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  both  old  and  new,  must  be  read  with 
vision  and  a  sense  of  idealism.  In  short, 
as  one  renowned  Russian  scholar  soundly 
warns  in  his  classic  book,  "It  is  particularly 
Important  for  Western  minds  to  understand 
the  national  roots  of  Russian  Communism 
and  the  fact  that  It  was  Russian  history 
which  determined  its  limits  and  shaped  its 
character.  A  knowledge  of  Marxisni  will  not 
help  in  this."  ' 

THi  iNSTrranoNAi.  background    or   the 
ujs.s.a. 

Let  u«  then  look  Into  these  roots,  Into  this 
Institutional  background  of  the  U  S.S.R. 
One  of  the  most  misleading  illusions  Is  that 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution  represented  a  break 
with  Russia's  past  and  uniquely  uahered  in 
a  new  said  chaste  society  It  Is  the  height 
of  unreallsm  to  believe  that  any  such  in- 
stitutional hiatus  Is  achievable  in  the  exist- 
ence of  any  social  organism.  The  eminent 
Russian  historian.  Peter  B.  Struve.  points  out 
In  the  preface  to  his  authoritative  work  on 
"The  Social  and  Economic  History  of  Russia" 
that  "the  roots  of  the  Russian  Revolution 
are  deeply  imbedded  In  the  historical  back- 
wardness of  Russia  •  •  •."  In  a  holistic 
view  of  Russian  development  down  to  the 
present  these  roots  and  their  long  stenu  can 
be  essentially  summed  up  In  three  over-all 
and  determinative  phenomena:  (1)  Russian 
imperialist  expansionism  and  colonialism. 
(3)  totalitarian  despotism  and  tyranny,  and 
(3)  an  institutionalized  Messlanism  ex- 
pressed In  a  variety  of  expedient  Ideologies. 
There  are,  of  coiirse.  other  strains  of  a  more 
constructive  and  salutary  kind,  but  they 
certaJQjy  fall  short  of  the  weight  and  pre- 
dominance of  these. 

(1)  Russian  imperialism  and  colonialism: 
Ckuisiderlng  the  first  Imposing  feature  of  the 
czaxlst  pa£t  and  the  pseudo-Communist  pres- 
ent, probably  no  definition  of  it  surpasses  the 
one  offered  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
son  In  1951.  He  observed:  "Historically,  the 
Russian  state  hsks  had  three  great  drives — to 
the  west  into  E\irope.  to  the  south  Into  the 
Middle  East,  and  to  the  east  Into  Asia.  His- 
torically, also,  the  Russian  state  has  dis- 
played considerable  caution  in  carrying  out 
these  drives.  The  Politburo  has  acted  In  the 
sasae  way.  It  has  carried  on  and  built  on 
Imperialist  tradition  •  •  •  the  ruling  power 
In  Moscow  has  long  been  an  imperial  power 
and  now  rules  a  greatly  extended  empire.  It 
is  clear  that  this  process  of  encroachment 
and  consolidation  by  which  Russia  has  grown 
in  the  last  500  years  from  the  Duchy  of  Mos- 
covy  to  a  vast  empire  has  got  to  be  stopped." 
A  glance  at  any  political  map  covering  this 
Imperialist  expansion  Is  sufficient  for  one  to 
appreciate  the  old  Russian  saying.  "Russia 
grows  larger  and  larger." 

Tolstoy  put  it  this  way:  "Russia  Is  the 
continent    and    Europe    its    peninsula."     A 


» See  Nicholas  Berdyaev.  "The  Origin  of 
Russian  Communism,"  London:  Geoffrey 
Bles,  1948. 


review  of  the  record  of  Rus«lan  ImperiallBt 
expansion  reveals  that  there  really  is  noth- 
ing new  In  the  drives  of  present-day  Moscow. 
As  every  alert  student  of  Russian  history 
knows,  pressure  in  three  directions — west, 
south,  and  east — has  adways  been  present. 
Moreover,  the  frequency  of  wars  and  aggres- 
sions, the  eternal  peace  gestures  foUowod  by 
broken  treaties,  constant  meddling  in  the 
a^airs  of  other  states,  the  tactic  of  alterna- 
tion— first  west,  then  east,  again  west,  and 
then  south — and  the  relentless  conquest  of 
nations  form  an  unmistakable  legacy  for  the 
heirs  of  the  czars. 

Fortunately,  American  scholars  are  begin- 
ning to  recognize  this  pattern.  Dlnko  To- 
maslc,  one  of  the  most  perceptive  writers  on 
the  subject,  captures  the  meaning  of  this 
Institutional  foundation  of  the  U.S.S  Jl.  when 
he  describes  Its  roots  in  terms  of  "expansion, 
greatness  of  the  state,  ideas  of  grandeur  and 
Messianic  ideas  of  world  redemption  or  world 
domination."  He  writes  accurately  in  "The 
Impact  of  Russian  Culture  on  Soviet  Com- 
munism," "This  tendency  toward  exhibition- 
ism and  Ideas  of  gi-eatness  was  manifested 
also  In  the  glorification  of  Russia,  and  the 
belief  in  the  s<icredness  of  its  exalted  mission 
In  the  world."  In  short,  anyone  who  has 
read  Russian  history  but  failed  to  perceive 
its  primary  strand  of  Imperialist  conquest 
and  colonial  domination  has  lost  sight  of  the 
forest  because  of  the  trees. 

(2)  Totalitarian  despotism  and  tyranny: 
Now  let  us  consider  the  second  Institutional 
basis  of  typical  Russian  rule — totalitarian 
despotism  and  tyranny.  Usually  without  de- 
fining what  they  mean,  people  ascribe  to 
communism  certain  institutional  forms 
which,  significantly,  are  deeply  rooted  In  the 
traditional  Russian  base  of  so-called  Com- 
munist institutions.  For  policy  and  political 
action,  the  Importance  of  grasping  this  insti- 
tlonal  Russian  continuum  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized.  With  only  differences 
in  degree  due  to  technology  and  bureau- 
cr.itlc  skill,  totalitarian  despotism  and 
tyranny — by  which  are  meant  thought  and 
act  aimed  at  the  subordination  of  institu- 
tions and  persons  to  a  centrally  dictating 
and  boundless  will — are  not  the  mutational 
product  of  any  supposed  Communist  innova- 
tion in  Russia  proper.  They,  too,  have  their 
sturdy  roots  in  the  cumulative  tradition  of 
Russian  political  Institutions. 

When  one  reads  the  reflections  of  a  De 
Tocqueville  or  the  Journals  of  a  De  Custlne. 
two  able  observers  In  the  last  century,  he 
cannot  but  be  Impressed  by  the  truth  of  this 
continuum.  In  his  "Democracy  In  America." 
De  Tocqueville  makes  a  foreslghted  compari- 
son of  the  profoundest  kind:  "The  American 
struggles  against  the  natural  obstacles  which 
oppose  him;  the  adversaries  of  the  Russian 
are  men;  the  former  combats  the  wilderness 
and  savage  life;  the  latter,  civilization  with 
all  Its  weapons  and  Its  arts:  the  conquests  of 
the  one  are  therefore  gained  by  the  plow- 
share, those  of  the  other  by  the  sword." 
Supplementing  this  reflection  today.  It  may 
be  added  that  there  can  be  no  greater  danger 
to  civilization  than  the  combination  of  mod- 
ern technology  and  a  barbaric  scheme  of 
institutions  as  found  In  the  U.33.R. 

Portrayed  so  vividly  by  De  Custlne.  this 
scheme  Is  a  traditional  one  8upp>orted  by  the 
submlsslveness.  servility,  and  humility  of  the 
beaten  Russian  masses  whose  wounds  have 
been  largely  palliated  by  dreams  of  the  de- 
liverance of  the  entire  world.  Russian  his- 
tory Is  replete  with  many  writers  of  the 
stature  of  Tlmofelev  and  Nekrasov  who  have 
rebelled  against  this  chronic  submlsslveness 
to  totalitarian  rule.  Too  often  in  the  past 
what  was  uncritically  accepted  as  a  mass 
Russian  rebellion  was  actually  non-Russian 
in  character  and  depth;  and  in  the  past  40 
years  of  the  new  empire,  nearly  all  the  mass 
eruptions  were  thoroughly  non -Russian. 

A  systematic  enumeration  of  the  chief  in- 
stitutional forms  of  traditional  Russian  to- 


taUt.vrlaiil.sm  further  demonstrates,  excent 
for  minor  accidents  of  degree  and  magnltud 
the  substantial  identity  of  these  forms  in  t»l' 
past  and  present.  The  first  form  is  staUmn 
and  all  that  it  entails  In  the  way  of  lead» 
worship,  state  dominance,  parasitical  bu 
renucrary.  an  expedient  policy  of  concesBJoni 
and  the  like.  The  far-flung  power  ot  Xh» 
state  in  the  D  S.S Jl.  is  self-evident.  ^ 
wh.it  Is  not  evident  to  many  of  us  Is  the  fiei 
that  barbaric  sUUsm  has  always  been  a  typi. 
cal  characteristic  of  "Holy  Mother  Russia"" 

At  the  head  of  Russia  was  the  "Qod. 
anointed"  head  of  the  state  and  empire.  tli# 
caar.  For  ex.unple.  Peter  I.  In  every  mator 
respect  the  first  Bolshevik,  could  without 
restraint  dismLss  the  Moscow  patriarch  tod 
proclaim  himself  the  God-anointed  head  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  He  and  other 
czars  set  the  precedent  of  deification  teg 
Stalin  later.  State  and  personal  wor»hip 
bureaucracy,  class  stratification,  and  ua. 
limited  power  were  the  dominant  character- 
istics then  as  now.  Concessions  and  their  r*. 
ductlon  to  the  peoples  were  determined  b» 
the  weakness  and  strength  of  the  regimet 
then  as  now.  In  this  century,  for  instance. 
Nicholas  II.  forced  by  defeat  in  the  Ru«o- 
Japanese  War  of  1906  to  concede  a  constitu- 
tion and  a  parliament,  soon  quelled  the  revo- 
lution and  by  absolute  decree  neutralised  tlic 
I>uma. 

How  powerful  the  Russian  institutlOQ  of 
statlsm  Is  can  also  be  gleaned  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Russians  who  oppose  the  present  type 
of  regime  but  not  the  power  of  "Holy  Uother 
Russia."  As  a  fair  example.  Alexander  Bo- 
manoff,  a  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  wrltee: 
"Could  I.  a  product  of  an  empire,  an  Individ- 
ual raised  to  believe  in  the  Impeccability  ot 
the  state,  still  continue  to  denounce  Um 
present  rulers  of  Russia?  The  answer  wm 
'yes'  and  no.'  To  remain  loyal  to  Russia  and 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  early  RomanoSi 
who  bad  never  thought  themselves  bigger 
than  their  empire  meant  to  admit  that  Uie 
Soviet  Government  should  be  helped  and  not 
hindered  in  Its  experiment  and  to  wish  It 
would  succeed  where  the  Romanoffs  had 
failed."  In  passing  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
Grand  Duke  regarded  the  Independent  Baltic 
Republics — Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Eatanls— 
as  nonsense. 

Even  Alexander  Kerensky  is  on  record  m 
saying.  In  1943:  "Russia— a  geographical 
pivot  of  history — has  to  be  mighty  and  strong 
no  matter  who  or  how  he  rules  her.  Prom 
this  comes  his  (Mllyukov's)  testament  for  all 
of  us:  to  be  on  watchful  guard  of  Russia^ 
no  matter  what  her  name  is — sclflessly,  obe- 
diently, and  to  our  last  breath."  These  ex- 
amples could  be  multiplied,  including  tbe 
Naclonalno-Trudovoy  Soyuz — the  Russian 
N.T.S. — which,  ironically  enough,  recelvei 
American  aid. 

The  second  important  institutional  form, 
economic  collectivism  and  planning,  is  al«o 
not  without  deep  roots  In  the  Russl.nn  coloe- 
sus.  So-called  communism  has  only  magni- 
fied and  refined  coUectivlst  economic  instru- 
ments for  more  extensive  state  politlctl 
control.  The  5-year  plans  and  economic 
crash  programs  have  in  essence  nothing  over 
similar  crash  programs  Initiated  by  Peter  I 
Lauded  by  the  present  Russian  totalltariani 
as  a  progressive  empire  builder,  Peter  spared 
no  costs,  human  or  material,  in  the  building 
of  Petersburg  and  numerous  lndu.strlal  proj- 
ects. In  this  century,  on  the  eve  of  World 
War  I.  even  Nicholas  II  ordered  his  Minister 
of  Commerce  and  Trade  to  prepare  a  5-yetr 
plan  for  state  execution. 

This  traditional  collecUvlst  mentality  U 
observable  also  in  Russian  agrlcultiire.  The 
commune,  known  as  the  "mlr,"  institutional- 
ized collective  ownership  of  farm  property 
and  was  managed  by  an  elderman — 8tar- 
osta — who  was  appointed  by  the  head  of  the 
local  czarlst  police.  At  the  beginning  of  thl* 
century  under  the  Stolypln  reforms  which 
allowed  peasants  to  leave  the  commune,  only 
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small  numbers  in  Riissla  did,  and  even  some 
of  these  returned.  In  non-Russian  Ukraine, 
however,  as  much  as  50  percent  of  all  peasant 
holdings  were  turned  into  privately  owned 
farms  by  1915  Thus,  the  transition  from 
the  "mlr"  to  the  present  kolkhoz  or  sovkhoz 
was  an  institutionally  easy  one.  The  Rus- 
sian Narodnlki  or  Populists  clearly  envisioned 
this  transition  to  complete  socialist  enter- 
prise, and  In  the  same  19th  century,  the 
Russian  writer,  Hertzen.  shared  this  vision 
of  the  coUectlvist  nexus. 

To  complete  this  Institutional  picture  of 
the  Russian  continuum  into  the  present, 
other  dominant  forms  would  include  geno- 
cide and  the  Russlflcatlon  of  conquered  na- 
tions, censorship  and  the  methodical  distor- 
tion of  history,  the  Iron  Curtain  technique, 
the  secret  police,  Siberian  slave  labor.  anti- 
Semitism,  the  fraud  of  the  Potenakln  village, 
and  diplomatic  duplicity  and  fifth  columns. 
These  Institutional  forms  are  all  compatible 
parts  of  a  totalitarian  whole  and,  again,  de- 
spite differences  in  degree,  have  their  able 
precedents  In  the  tradition.  The  record  of 
genocide  Is  long  and  extends  back  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  people  of  Novgorod,  the 
fourth  eastern  Slavic  nation.  The  mass 
murder  of  the  population  of  Buturyn  under 
Peter  I,  the  drowning  of  10,000  Crimean  Tar- 
tars In  the  Black  Sea  under  Catherine  IT, 
and  the  massacre  of  Polish  revolutionaries 
and  Ukrainian  Catholics  in  the  Kholmland 
under  Nicholas  I  are  Just  a  few  precedents  to 
the  crimes  of  .Stalin  and  Khrushchev. 

Russlflcatlon  programs  under  Stalin,  and 
more  subtly  under  Khrushchev,  in  Turkestan, 
Ukraine.  Lithuania,  and  elsewhere,  con- 
tinued the  czarlst  policies  of  banning  books 
not  in  the  Russian  language,  as  under  Peter 
I  and  the  many  cultural  suppressions  under 
Alexander  II  in  the  last  century.  The  snme 
holds  true  for  censorship  and  official  dis- 
tortion of  history.  When,  for  example,  in 
1863  the  czarlst  Minister  Valuyev  declared, 
"There  never  was,  is  not.  and  never  will  be 
a  Ukraine,"  he  gave  eloquent  expression  to  a 
policy  of  distortion  and  censorship  which  in 
different  ways  has  characterized  the  m.odern 
princes  of  Moscow.  Prohibitions  Rgainst 
traveling  abroad  and  passports  for  travel 
within  the  Empire  presented  a  czarlst  ver- 
sion of  the  Iron  Curtain  technique  now 
practiced  more  severely  by  Red  Moscow.  As 
to  the  dreaded  secret  police,  the  current 
security  force  has  its  erstwhile  predecessors 
in  Czar  Nicholas  I's  third  section  and  Ivan 
Ills  Oprlchnlna.  Needless  to  say,  Siberia 
and  slave  labor  have  a  perennial  Russian 
meaning  which  surely  was  not  conceived  by 
Marxist  Ideology.  So  with  anti-Semitism 
and  the  ubiquitous  Potemkln  villages, 
whether  under  Catherine  II,  Nicholas  n, 
Stalin  or  Khrushchev. 

When  It  comes  to  diplomacy,  duplicity, 
and  divisive  conspiracy,  the  institutional 
approach  provides  deeper  insights  into  the 
present  than  any  abstractionist  reliance  on 
the  principles  of  Leninism.  The  progress  of 
imperialist  Russian  expansionism  over  the 
centuries  has  been  largely  based  on  these 
factors.  To  mention  only  the  zigzag  opera- 
tions of  Alexander  I.  hU  doublecross  of  the 
Western  allies  for  Napoleon  In  the  Treaty 
of  Tilsit  was  a  perfect  model  for  Stalin's 
doublecross  of  Hitler  in  1939.  And.  none  of 
the  countless  violations  of  treaties  by  the 
Red  czars  would  Improve  upon  Alexander's 
violations  of  the  Holy  Alliance  of  1814-15. 
Although  pledged  to  police  Europe  In  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo,  he  used  the 
alliance  as  an  umbrella  for  the  instigation 
of  Greek  uprisings  against  Turkey.  Alex- 
ander himself  only  perpetuated  for  his  heirs 
a  tradition  set  by  Ivan  III.  Peter,  and 
Catherine. 

To  strike  a  note  of  Irony  here,  let  us  see 
how  Marx  and  Engels  viewed  the  Russian 
menace  in  writings  which  are  taboo  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  an  article  on  "The  Foreign 
Policy   of   Russian    Czarlsm"    (1890)    Engels 


observed,  "Once  again  stupid  Etirope  was 
nutde  a  fool  of;  czarlsm  preached  legitimacy 
to  the  princes  and  reactlonarlM.  to  the 
liberal  Philistines  It  preached  the  liberation 
of  oppressed  peoples  and  enlightment — and 
both  believed  it."  How  different  is  this  to- 
day— peaceful  coexistence  for  the  West,  arms 
for  Asia  and  Africa;  trade  for  the  business 
interest,  the  inevitably  victory  of  socialism 
for  the  masses  and  so  forth?  In  an  article  on 
"Poland's  European  Mission"  (1867)  Marx 
strikes  a  familiar  ring:  "In  the  first  place  the 
policy  of  Russia  is  changeless,  according  to 
the  admission  of  its  official  historian,  the 
Muscovite  Karamsln,  but  the  polar  star  of 
its  policy — world  domination — is  a  fixed 
star." 

The  czars  of  the  past  sought  such  domina- 
tion and  employed  all  the  tools  of  the  trade, 
including  fifth  columns  and  ideologies.  One 
could  go  back  to  the  conspiratorial  fifth 
columns  of  Ivan  in  in  his  peaceful  destruc- 
tion of  Novgorod  In  1478,  but  again  let  us 
hear  how  Marx  described  it  with  reference 
to  the  Russian  conspiracy  In  the  Balkans, 
Austro-Hungary.  and  elsewhere.  In  the 
April  19.  1853.  Issue  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
he  wrote:  "Hundreds  of  Russian  agents  per- 
ambulated Turkey,  pointing  out  to  the  Greek 
Christians  the  orthodox  Emperor  as  the  head, 
the  natural  protector,  and  the  ultimate  lib- 
erator of  the  oppressed  Eastern  Church,  and 
to  the  South  Slavonians  especially  pointing 
out  that  same  Emperor  as  the  almighty  czar, 
who  was  sooner  or  later  to  unite  all  the 
branches  of  the  great  Slav  race  under  one 
scepter,  and  to  make  them  the  ruling  race 
of  Europe."  These  deceptive  ideologies  of 
orthodoxy  and  pan-Slavism,  now  combined 
with  so-called  communism,  still  play  their 
role  in  totalitarian  Russian  expansionism. 

(3)  The  ideologic  masks  of  Russian  Mes- 
slanlsm:  Finally,  for  our  understanding  of 
Russia  and  its  people,  the  third  institutional 
strand — Messianism  as  expressed  by  some 
deceptive  Ideology — must  be  briefly  consi<}- 
ered.  Russian  communism,  as  Berdyaev  puts 
it,  is  the  third  form  of  Russian  Imperialism, 
the  dominant  preceding  forms  being  the 
Third  Rome  ideology  and  Pan-Slavism.  In 
each,  the  Messianic  elements  of  sacred  mis- 
sion, protection  and  liberation  of  others,  the 
certain  deliverance  of  the  world,  and  the 
racist  superiority  of  Russia  to  achieve  these 
ends  are  present.  They  sanctify  the  con- 
quest of  nations  and  by  pretext  Justify  more 
conquests.  This  was  so  In  the  confined 
civilized  world  of  the  15th-18th  centuries, 
in  the  more  expanded  world  of  the  19th  and 
early  20th  centuries,  and  by  virtue  of  tech- 
nology and  science,  the  globe  now. 

The  ideology  of  the  Third  Rome  com- 
menced with  Ivan  m  In  the  15th  century 
when  he  claimed  the  privileges  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  proclaimed  Moscow 
the  Third  Rome,  and  adopted  the  double- 
headed  eagle.  The  Ideology  was  later  for- 
mulated by  the  Pskovlan  Monk  Philoteus 
who  in  1624  wrote:  "All  Christian  empires 
ended  and  were  absorbed  by  one  empire — 
that  of  our  autocrat,  in  accordance  with  the 
prophetical  books,  the  Rvisslan  Czardom. 
Two  Romes  have  fallen,  and  the  Third  exists; 
but  there  will  be  no  Fourth." 

Serving  the  expansionist  interests  of  Rus- 
sia, this  Messianic  belief  has  lasted  500  years, 
even  into  the  present  atheistic  Rxisslan  Em- 
phe.  Peter  the  Great  exploited  it  before  he 
named,  for  the  flrst  time,  his  imperial  realmi 
"Russia."  Propaganda  before  the  partitions 
of  Poland  by  Catherine  11  claimed  that  her 
fellow  Orthodox  had  to  be  protected  from 
Polish  and  Jesuit  persecutions.  "Protection 
of  fellow  Christians"  and  "protection  of  the 
holy  places  and  the  Orthodox"  In  Jerusalem 
preceded  and  sanctified  the  wars  against 
Turkey.  And  In  1948,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  500th  anniversary  of  the  Independence 
of  the  Russian  Church.  Bishop  Hermogen. 
rector  of  the  Moscow  Theological  Academy, 
let  it  be  known  that  the  present  Patriarchate 


of  Moscow  alone  preserved  the  true  Christian 
faith,  not  shared  by  either  the  Catholic  or 
ProtesUnt  worlds.  Clearly,  this  Messlanlstlc 
expansionism  not  only  persists  behind  its 
Third  Rome  mask,  but  also,  and  more  im- 
portantly, has  been  channeled  Into  the  latest 
form  of  materialistic  mlllenarlanlsm :  Rus- 
sian communism. 

But  in  the  tradition  there  was  and  still  Is 
another  ideologic  mask,  pan-Slavism.  Here 
too,  it  partakes  of  a  sacred  mission  one  of 
protection  and  liberation,  and  Is  offered  to 
Slav  nations  as  a  means  of  world  deliver- 
ance. The  czars  proclaimed  it  their  sacred 
duty  to  unify  all  Slav  nations,  and  the  con- 
stant wars  In  the  Balkans  ensued.  It  was 
also  a  sacred  duty  to  hoist  the  Russian  cross 
over  the  Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople  and 
plant  Russian  interests  in  the  Near  East. 
However,  as  Hans  Kohn  shows  in  his  work 
on  "Pan-Slavism:  Its  History  and  Ideology," 
what  started  as  pan -Slavism  soon  developed 
Into  the  ideology  of  pan-Russia.  Pushkin 
gave  literary  punch  to  this  since  all  Slavic 
rivers  had  to  run  into  the  Russian  Sea.  Nev- 
ertheless, this  Ideologic  strategem  was  used 
in  World  Wars  I  and  11;  it  was  applied  on 
our  soil  with  the  attempted  American  Slav 
Congress  only  a  decade  and  a  half  ago;  and 
Is  being  skillfully  exploited  by  Khrushchev 
In  the  Slav  precincts  of  his  empire  today. 
In  words  that  could  be  readily  adapted  to 
so-called  communism.  Engels  cogently  ob- 
served that  "in  truth  Panslavlsm  is  a  smoke 
screen  for  world  dominion,  appearing  In  the 
cloak  of  a  nonexistent  Slavic  nationality, 
and  is  therefore  our.  as  well  as  the  Russian 
people's,  worst  enemy." 

The  new  smoke  screen  for  world  dominion 
Is  the  third  Messianic  form  and  mask,  com- 
munism. As  a  militant  faith  within  the  em- 
pire it  vanished  over  30  years  ago  with 
Lenin's  new  economic  policy  and  with  the 
relntroductlon  of  traditional  modes  of  total- 
itarian rule  supported  by  mass  submlsslve- 
ness. It  never  actually  took  hold  in  the  non- 
Russian  nations  conquered  by  the  Russian 
Bolshevik  armies.  As  many  had  predicted — 
among  them  the  Russian  scholar  Hertzen — 
Russian  communism  quickly  proved  to  be 
Russian  autocracy  turned  upside  down. 
Like  the  Third  Rome  and  pan-Slavlst  ideol- 
ogies, it  nevertheless  continues  to  be  a  tool 
for  the  empire. 

If  one  accepts  this  grounded  Institutional 
analjrsis.  then  romantic  notions  about  some 
Institutional  chasm  between  the  submissive 
Russian  masses  and  their  Moscow  regime, 
about  a  powder  keg  of  popular  revolt  in 
Russia  proper,  about  evolution  to  freedom 
through  technical  Russian  education  are 
dangerotis  illusions  which  could  only  benefit 
the  present  heirs  of  a  totalitarian  tradition. 
"Psychologically,"  as  Father  Edmund  A. 
Walsh  persuasively  taught,  "the  Russian 
people — upon  whom  the  revolution  is  based 
and  without  whose  acquiescence  it  could 
not  have  been  launched  or  so  long  sus- 
tained— have  always  revealed  qualities  of 
frustrated  mysticism  which  inclines  them  to 
constant  acceptance  of  contradictions  and 
paradoxes."  Let  us  now  look  at  this  revo- 
lution and  how  the  pains  of  this  frustrated 
mysticism  laid  the  foundation,  In  terms  of 
conquered  lands  and  nations,  for  the  threat 
confronting  our  own  national  existence  to- 
day. 

THI    RUSSIAN    AND    NON -RUSSIAN    REVOLtTTIONS 
OF     1917 

In  thinking  about  our  present  foreign 
policy,  It  is  extremely  Important  to  under- 
stand the  framework  of  essential  events 
which  occurred  in  1917  and  the  period  there- 
after. First,  an  empire  called  Russia,  ana 
built  in  the  course  of  nearly  500  years,  was 
in  dissolution  and  utter  collapse.  Like  the 
demise  of  the  Ottoman  and  Axistro-Hun- 
garian  Empires,  Its  fate  appeared  to  be 
sealed  for  good.  Second,  in  that  year  there 
were   three   revolutions   In   the    empire,    not 
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just  one.  There  were  two  revolutions  on 
the  soli  of  RiHBl*  Itself  and  one  vast  revo- 
lution for  national  ln<lependenoe  among  the 
nnn  Russian  nattona  In  the  coMapstng  em- 
pire. What  Is  caUed  tiie  Russian  CtvU  War 
was  Qialnly  between  the  White  Czarlst  loy- 
alUts  and  the  Red  Bolahevlk  rebels;  the 
revolution  for  national  Independence  was 
fought  by  non-Russian  patriots  In  the  Baltic 
area.  In  Poland.  In  the  Ukraine,  the  Ca\icas\is 
and  In  Aala  against  foreign  Russian  domlna- 
Uon,  whether  White  or  Red.  And  third,  at 
the  time  both  the  Russian  BolshevUc  revo- 
lution and  the  national  non-Russian  revo- 
lution succeeded,  the  March  Russian 
revolution  with  Kerensky  failed. 

The  failure  of  the  first  Russian  revolution 
and  Kerensky's  social  democracy  may  be  at- 
tributed to  many  proximate  causes.  For  ex- 
ample, one  was  Keren&ky's  greater  external 
concern  far  the  imperialist  retention  of 
Ukraine  and  the  Caucasus  than  for  the  polit- 
ical entrenchment  of  his  Government 
against  Internal  Bolshevik  opposition.  The 
ulUmate  cause  of  this  failure,  however, 
rested  in  the  conspicuous  absence  of  any 
Institutional  environment  for  democratic 
funcUon  In  Russia — a  significant  point  for 
romanticists  envisioning  a  spontaneous  dem- 
ocratic Russia  In  the  future.  As  now.  there 
was  no  real  middle  class  in  Russia  for  Keren- 
sky  to  build  on.  and  the  weight  of  the  to- 
talitarian past  could  not  be  easily  set  aside. 
Lenin,  who  a  few  years  before  never  dreamed 
of  ruling  Russia,  provided  the  controls  that 
were  in  complete  consonance  with  the  In- 
stitutional sinews  of  the  long  Russian  tra- 
dition. Despite  his  expeditious  coup,  he 
had  the  broad  support  of  the  masses  with 
promises  of  land,  bread,  and  peace. 

Careful  scholarship  and  realistic  thinking 
do  not  support  the  politically  contrived  no- 
tion that  the  Russian  people  were  the  first 
to  be  victimized  by  Bolshevism.  In  addition 
to  Father  Walsh  and  many  others,  the  Rus- 
sian scholar,  George  Fedotov,  wrote:  'Mos- 
oow  and  Petersburg  succumbed  easily  to  Bol- 
shevism. There  must  have  been  something 
In  the  Great  Russian  tradition  that  provided 
more  food  for  Bolshevism  than  the  soil  of 
the  rest  of  the  empire:  serfdom,  the  village 
commune,  czarlst  autocracy." 

The  truth  Is  that  in  the  rest  of  the  empire 
the  struggle  was  not  only  against  Bolshevism 
but  also— even  more  so — against  any  form 
of  Russian  imperialism  and  colonialism. 
Decades  before  the  full  awakening  of  na- 
tional consciousness  in  Asia  and  Africa,  pop- 
ular movements  for  national  self-determina- 
tion and  independence  surged  forth  in  the 
very  bowels  of  the  Russian  empire.  Signifi- 
cantly, passages  from  our  own  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  addressee  of  Lin- 
coln and  others  were  quoted  to  fiuther  in- 
spire these  movements;  and  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  Wilsons  doctrine  of  national 
self-determination,  they  bloomed  into  open 
revolution. 

As  against  czarlst  bureaucrats  and  Keren - 
sky  Menshlviks,  Lenin  understood  the  full 
significance  of  these  non-Russian  liberation 
movements.  Similar  to  what  Is  going  on  to- 
day in  Africa  and  Asia,  the  Russian  Bolshe- 
viks sought,  even  before  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  I,  to  exploit  the  good  and  morally 
principled  cause  of  national  self-determina- 
tion and  Independence  for  their  own  nefar- 
ious ends.  Russian  Bolshevik  literature 
abounds  with  this  appeal  to  the  non-Rus- 
Blan  nations.  In  essence.  It  repeats  Lenin's 
cynical  writings  on  self-deternalnation.  As 
Ute  as  May  1917.  Lenin  stated  that  "if  Fin- 
land. If  Poland,  if  the  Ukraine  break  away 
from  Russia,  there  is  nothing  bad  about  that. 
Anyone  who  says  there  is.  is  a  chauvinist. 
No  nation  can  be  free  If  it  oppresses  other 
nations." 

In  1917  and  1918.  not  only  Finland.  Poland. 
and  Ukraine  declared  their  independence 
and    popularly    determined     themselves     as 


sovereign  states,  but  also  Lithuania.  Latvia. 
Estonia.  White  Ruthenla.  North  Caucasia. 
Georgia.  Artnenl^  Aaerb*ljan.  and  Turkestan. 
Even  within  the  projected  territory  at  Russia, 
the  creaUoo  of  a  Federal  Idel-Ural  Republic 
was  attempted  by  Moslems  located  between 
the  Volga  and  the  Urals;  the  Par  Eastern 
Republic  was  founded  in  what  is  now  the 
Soviet  Far  East;  and  millions  of  non-Rus- 
sians and  Russian  SlberycJcs  in  Siberia 
sought  decentralization  from  Moscow  rule. 
Many  of  these  states,  like  Poland,  Ukraine. 
Georgia,  and  Lithuania,  were  recognized  not 
only  by  the  new  Soviet  Russia.  I.e..  the  Rus- 
sian Soviet  PederaUve  Socialist  Republic, 
but  also  by  Western  Powers.  Contrary  to  a 
common  misctanceptlon.  there  was  no  Soviet 
Union  in  this  period;  there  was  truly  a  So- 
viet Russia  with  scarcely  a  colonial  empire. 

But  this  state  of  affairs  was  not  for  long. 
If  not  In  words,  certainly  in  deeds.  Lenin 
and  the  Russian  Bolsheviks  proved  to  be 
old-style  Russian  chauvinists.  By  familiar 
Russian  political  devices  of  divide  and  con- 
quer, fifth  column  infiltration,  and  the  set- 
ting up  of  puppet  regimes.  Red  Moscow 
picked  up  the  Institutional  threads  of  the 
Russian  totalitarian  tradition  and  began  to 
weave  its  own  colonial  empire.  In  this  first 
wave  of  Red  Russian  Imperialism,  the  newly 
lnde{>endent  countries  were  Invaded  and  con- 
quered one  by  one  until  Trotsky's  Russian 
armies  were  stopped  at  the  gates  of  Warsaw. 
Some,  like  Finland.  Poland,  and  the  Baltic 
nations,  were  fortunate  to  preserve  their  in- 
dependence, thanks  to  Western  aid  £ind  the 
absorption  of  Russian  energy  in  capturing 
the  economically  richer  prizes  of  the  Uta^alne, 
the  Caucasus,  aiul  Turkestan. 

This  first  series  of  conquests  was  made 
possible  not  only  by  the  organization,  armed 
might,  and  political  devices  of  the  new  Rus- 
sian totalltarlans.  but  also  by  the  Ignorance 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  about  the  nature  of  the 
Russian  empire  and  on  the  part  of  others 
who  m.<\terially  supported  the  decadent 
czarlst  forces  which  likewise  fought  the  in- 
dependence movements.  One  could  only  con- 
template how  different  the  course  of  history 
might  have  been  in  our  time  had  the  prin- 
ciple of  national  self-determination  been 
tangibly  supported  for  all  nations  In  the 
Russian  empire.  History  has  shown.  Instead, 
that  these  early  conquests  laid  the  founda- 
tion both  for  an  empire  called  the  Soviet 
Union  and  for  future  aggressions  leading  to 
an  even  more  expanded  empire.  In  1922-24. 
as  a  response  to  the  national  feelings  of  Its 
first  captives,  Moscow  formed  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  a  spurious  volun- 
tary federation  concealing  a  prison  of  na- 
tions. With  this  empire  and  the  opportuni- 
ties It  presented.  Moscow  was  prepared  for  a 
future  of  direct  and  Indirect  aggressions.  We 
are  witnessing  and  are  also  being  threatened 
by  the  consequences  of  this  original  Im- 
perialist success  of  Red  Moscow. 

U.S.8JI. —  MOSCOW'S    PSIUASY    EMPIKX 

For  those  concerned  with  policymaking, 
the  factors  of  population,  resources,  econ- 
omy, and  so  forth  In  the  Soviet  Union  should 
have  more  realistic  meaning  in  this  Institu- 
tional context  than  could  otherwise  be  the 
case.  Statistics  and  factual  data,  especially 
those  provided  in  the  monolithic  and  padded 
categories  of  Moscow,  do  not  and  cannot 
speak  for  themselves.  An  uncritical  accept- 
ance of  such  monoUtlilc  data  in  fact  tends 
to  misrepresent  the  realities  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  breed  all  sorts  of  misconcep- 
tions, not  to  say  some  unwarranted  fears. 
Aggregate  population  figures,  for  example, 
have  considerably  less  meaning  than  those 
required  by  our  context  Aggregate  resources 
are  also  less  meaningful  than  the  particular 
location  of  these  resources.  So  with  eco- 
nomic and  other  aggregates  resting  on  un- 
tenable assumptioiTs  about  the  nature  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  serving  to  conceal  Impor- 
tant facts  of  economic  colonialism,  slave  labor 


composition,  occupational  discrimination  mm 
a  host  of  other  Inequities  drawn  aloB*  sT 
tional  lines. 

The  determining  fact  Is  that  the  Sovw 
Union  is  not  a  monolith  nor  has  it  ever  bm. 
It  is  not  a  country  or  nation  like  the  United 
States  or  France;  nor  is  it  a  genuine  fed^^ 
tlon  of  nations.  Like  its  predeceasor,  the 
oearlst  Russian  Empire,  the  Soviet  Union 
ks  today  Moscow's  primary  empire,  «tUi 
worse  totalitarian  features  but  also  with  Ui* 
same  multinational  pressures. 

Above  all,  let  us  not  confuse  the  ten&i 
"nation"  and  "state."  It  Is  sometimes  smas- 
Ing  how  the  two  terms  are  confused  by  o^j 
otBcials  and  Journalists.  LegallsUcaUy.  uic 
present  Russian  Empire  may  be  viewed  u  i 
state,  but  Its  political  structtire  Is  thorough- 
ly multinational;  and  at  that  conslstlag  of 
relatively  few  nations.  As  we  saw.  the  Baiuc 
countries  were  absorbed  Into  this  empin. 
state,  but  this  in  Itself  did  not  extinguish 
the  Lithuanian,  Latvian,  and  Estonian  lu. 
tions.  In  fact,  the  criteria  for  what  consti> 
tutes  a  nation,  the  integrating  soul  «  ^ 
people — namely,  conunon  territory,  desoeat, 
language,  tradition,  customs,  history,  tot 
religion — are  more  applicable  in  number  to 
such  non-Russian  nations  as  Georgia.  At- 
menia.  Ukraine,  and  Turkestan  than  they  an 
to  most  of  the  independent  nations  or  it&tei 
In  Asia  and  Africa,  or  even  to  our  own  coun- 
try  where  the  language.  In  common  with 
several  other  nations,  Is  English.  Tbeat 
non-Russian  nations  In  the  U.S.S.R.  hsv« 
all  these  qualities  that  make  up  their  is- 
dividual  national  consciousness  and  their 
collective  personalities,  plus  the  indomltalKt 
will  for  natlomil  Independence. 

Without  our  Institutional  understandlni 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  usual  populatioo 
figures  and  classifications  could  be  very  mis- 
leading. This  shows  up  in  such  Inaccurst* 
usages  as  "the  national  minorities"  or  "177 
ethnic  groups."  First,  since  we  are  dealloi 
in  effect  with  manipulated  estimates,  there 
Is  real  doubt  that  In  the  Soviet  Union  u 
a  whole  the  Russians  even  constitute  a  ma- 
jority. In  fact,  considering  the  dominant 
political  position  of  Russia  In  the  Kmptit 
and  the  background  to  current  statistiel, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  an 
in  the  minority.  Past  estimates  on  the  baiti 
of  the  Empire  census  of  1897  showed  about  81 
percent  of  non-Russians.  Lenin  himself  held 
that  "In  czarlst  Russia  the  Russians  consti- 
tuted 43  percent  of  the  total  population, 
i.e.,  a  minority,  while  the  non-Russian  na- 
tionalities constituted  67  percent."  In  the 
present  period  it  Is  interesting  to  read  ia  t 
standard  textbook  used  In  the  U.8.S.R.  thM 
"particularly  rapid  Is  the  natural  Increase  of 
population  among  the  formerly  opprentd 
natlon.^lltles.  The  census  of  1928  shoved 
that  already  the  rate  of  natural  Increaie 
among  the  formerly  backward  natlonalitle* 
surpassed  considerably  the  average  birth  rate 
of  the  U£.S  R.  as  a  whole." 

There  are  many  statistical  tricks  in  pad- 
ding flgiues  for  political  purposes  as,  for  ex- 
ample, counting  a  person  as  a  Ruslan  be- 
cause he  knows  the  Russian  language  or 
making  election  districts  larger  to  reduce  the 
quantitative  Influence  of  non-Russlani 
However,  as  in  the  above  case  or  In  the  care- 
less dlsclosurcfi  of  a.  M.  Chekalln  In  1941, 
slips  are  made.  With  the  aid  of  VS.  gor- 
ernmental  demographers,  the  Displaced  Per- 
sons Commission  took  an  Interest  In  thU 
subject  and  on  the  basis  of  reasonable  ex- 
trapolations of  the  1930  censu.s.  showed  in 
1951  that  of  an  estimated  total  populaOoo 
of  202  million,  over  54  percent  were  non- 
Kussl.ins. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  soon  aft«» 
the  release  of  this  estimate  In  Novembc 
1951.  the  MVD  head.  Lavrentl  P  Berla,  sen- 
sitively denied  Its  validity.  Not  only  the 
overall  percentages  must  have  poUticaUT 
vexed  the  Kremlin  then,  but  also  the  bresk- 
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downs  which  refute  the  misleading  notion  of 
"177  ethnic  groups."  The  non-Russian  na- 
tkms  as  represented  by  the  non-Russian  re- 
pubUca  and  certain  cohesive  groupings — with 
Turkestan  cocnblning  the  five  central  Asiatic 
republics — comprise  alone  over  90  percent 
of  the  total  non-Russian  population.  This 
obviously  leaves  little  for  percentage  dlstri- 
lyution  among  the  other  so-called  ethnic 
rroups.  most  of  which  are  trlk>es  with  no 
national  character.  In  the  event  of  the  col- 
lapse ot  the  Empire,  the  problems  will  not  be 
Insoluble  as  some  with  unjustified  horror 
suppose.  Moreover,  it  Is  rather  fuzzy  think- 
ing to  regard  any  nation  a  national  minority 
by  virtue  of  its  absorption  and  captivity  in 
the  Empire. 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  1950  census  in 
the  U3.SJft.  further  substantiates  these  ob- 
servations. The  original  208.8  million  esti- 
mate was  rather  quickly  revised  to  212  mil- 
lion which  also  represents  an  underestimate. 
After  the  1961  episode  mentioned  above, 
Moscow  evidently  could  not  afford  to  leave 
a  detailed  reputUlc  breakdown  to  other 
sources.  What  was  not  revealed  along  these 
lines  In  the  1939  census  now  appears.  As 
anticipated,  the  Russians  are  painted  In  the 
majiarity.  From  a  political  viewpoint  it  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise.  Atx)ut  10  million  Cos- 
sacks who  are  profoundly  proud  of  their 
distinctive  heritage  are  Indiscriminately 
merged  in  the  Russian  figure.  The  count- 
leas  who  find  It  expedient  to  call  themselves 
Russians  are  also  covered  by  this  nebulous 
figure.  And  what  Frank  Lorlmer  some  time 
ago  established  in  his  book,  "The  Population 
of  the  Soviet  Union,"  the  genocidal  Russl- 
ficatlon  process  is  poignantly  revealed  by  this 
census,  particularly  In  Turkestan.  In  the 
Kazakh  part  of  this  Moslemlc  country  the 
Russian  colonialists  now  make  up  about  43 
percent  of  the  population. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  U.SJS.R.  also 
assume  more  meaningful  significance  within 
the  broad  dimensions  of  our  institutional 
analysis.  In  the  8.5  million  square  miles  of 
this  empire,  the  most  productive  land  Is  in 
the  oftmentloned  triangle  from  the  Baltic 
Sea  to  the  Black  Sea  and  Into  central  Asia. 
Significantly,  most  of  this  area  Is  located 
within  the  non-Russian  homelands,  notably 
Ukraine  and  its  black  earth  region.  For 
some  time  one  of  the  great  livestock  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Ukraine  Is  the  chief  wheat- 
producing  area  and  provides  abundantly  In 
augarbeets,  oil  seeds,  and  numerous  other 
commodities.  White  Ruthenla  Is  Important 
agriculturally  In  flax,  grain,  and  potatoes. 
There  are  fertile  regions  In  the  Caucasus  and 
central  Asia.  In  the  Uzbek  area  of  Turkestan 
are  some  of  the  finest  cotton  lands,  and  In 
the  Turkmen  area,  cotton,  grain,  and  oil 
seeds  are  prominent.  The  colonial  Impor- 
tance of  these  non-Russian  areas  for  Moscow 
Is  quite  evident. 

It  is  true  that  almost  every  significant 
mineral  used  In  modern  production  Is  found 
In  the  U.S.S.R.  To  say  that  the  empire  is 
self-sufflclent,  however.  Is  as  meaningless  as 
the  term  self-sufficiency  Is  vague.  But  here, 
too.  It  Is  vitally  Important  to  note  the  loca- 
tion of  some  of  these  mineral  resources. 
Iron  ore,  of  all  kinds  and  grades.  Is  located 
in  the  Caucasus,  Turkestan,  the  Far  East, 
and.  as  one  of  the  most  essential  soiu-ces,  in 
the  Krlvoy  Rog  area  of  eastern  Ukraine.  For 
some  time  Ukraine  was  second  to  the  United 
States  In  Iron  ore  mining  and  doubled  France, 
a  leading  European  producer.  In  coal, 
the  Donets  Basin  In  Ukraine,  Karaganda  in 
Turkestan.  Georgia  in  the  Caucasus  rank 
among  the  greatest  in  the  world.  Among  the 
largest  oil  centers  In  the  world  are  the  Baku 
In  Azerbaijan,  the  Emba  Basin  in  Turkestan 
where  new  oil  flntls  requiring  little  refining 
have  been  made  In  the  Fergana  Valley,  and 
the  second  BiUlu  in  Idel-Ural. 

Other  examples  include  the  largest  manga- 
nese mines  in  the  world,  located  In  Georgia, 


which,  along  with  Nikopol  In  Ukraine,  sup- 
plies almoet  the  entire  output  in  the  empire. 
About  half  of  the  copper,  leewi.  and  sine  re- 
sources are  in  Turkestan  where  also  bauxite, 
uranium.  sUver,  the  exportable  Item  of 
chromium,  and  tungsten  figure  promlnentlj. 
Many  of  these  resources  are  found  in  the 
Caucasus  where  Azerbaijan  Is  also  rich  In 
zinc,  silver,  gold,  copper,  and  vanadium.  The 
resource  base  of  the  nearly  30  million  Mos- 
lems in  this  empire  Is  undoubtedly  a  firm 
one  and  should  be  considered,  once  we  attain 
to  the  vision,  in  a  general  policy  aimed  at  the 
entire  Moslem  world. 

THK    NONmtrSSIAN    CTNTmiFTrGB    IN    THB 
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The  outspoken  Mllovan  DJUas  significantly 
points  out  that  "In  the  U.S.S.R.  operations 
are  not  concerned  with  conmiunlsm  but  are 
simultaneously  concerned  with  the  Imperial- 
ism of  the  great  Russian  Soviet  state."  Both 
Russian  institutional  totalitarianism  and 
Russian  Imperialism  have  been  fiercely  re- 
sisted by  the  non-Russian  nations  In  the 
U.S.SJl.  The  record  Is  detailed  by  the  dec- 
ade for  each  of  them.  For  the  largest  non- 
Russian  nation,  not  only  In  the  Soviet 
Union  but  also  behind  the  European  Iron 
Curtain,  perhaps  It  sxifflces  to  quote  William 
Henry  Chamberlln,  who  writes:  "No  people  In 
Europe  have  a  better  fighting  antl-Conamu- 
nlst  record  than  the  Ultralnlans."  Their 
nationalist  upsurges  In  the  twenties,  the 
famous  Kharklw  trials  of  1930,  the  politically 
manmade  famine  of  1932-38 — when  the 
Russian  satrap  Kosslor  warned  that  "Ukrain- 
ian nationalism  Is  our  chief  danger" — 
the  purges  and  the  Vinnitsa  massacre  of  the 
1930's.  their  mass  desertions  to  the  Gennans 
followed  by  U.P.A.  underground  operations 
against  both  Russian  and  German  totalitar- 
ianism in  the  1940*8,  their  leadership  of  op- 
position In  Vorkuta  and  elsewhere  In  the 
early  1950*8,  all  these  events  and  more  signify 
an  Irrepressible  will  to  reestablish  the  In- 
dependence that  was  theirs  In  1918. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  the  non- 
Russian  centrifuge  In  the  UJS.SJI.  has  al- 
ways existed,  but  It  has  gained  not  even  the 
knowing  understanding  of  our  Government, 
no  less  various  means  of  support.  In  sharp 
contrast,  Moscow's  policy  under  Khrushchev 
has  been  shrewd  and  clever.  At  the  20th 
congress  of  the  CPSU,  he  admitted  that 
Stalin  had  attempted  to  kill  off  40  million 
Ukrainians  and  had  failed.  His  policy  is  dif- 
ferent. He  seeks  to  Join  them  with  a  wide 
variety  of  favors  and  concessions  under  the 
semblance  of  Ukrainian  Independence. 
With  no  sympathetic  ear  in  the  non- 
totalltarlan  free  world,  these  strategically 
situated  non-Russian  rxatlons  may  well  seek 
their  freedom  through  other  means  than 
unrewarded  seLf-sacrlflce,  and  in  the  process 
we  may  stand  to  lose.  Truly,  the  indiffer- 
ence of  our  policy  In  the  cold  war  toward 
this  non -Russian  centrifuge  hardly  distin- 
guishes Itself  from  German  policy  in  the  last 
hot  war. 

"The  steady  flow  of  Ukrainian  volunteers 
for  the  German  forces  we  Ignored.  The  mil- 
lions of  Ukrainians,  who  by  themselves  could 
have  turned  the  scales  In  the  east,  were  not 
only  being  left  unused,  but  were  actually 
being  repulsed  and  disillusioned,"  writes 
Erlck  Kern. 

Can  we  do  anything  about  this?  The 
answer  Is  emphaUcally,  yes.  First,  with  the 
structure  of  thought  provided  here,  we  must 
rid  ourselves  of  the  many  myths  that  becloud 
the  nature  and  content  of  the  titanic  strug- 
gle. Second,  we  can  conduct  political  war- 
fare aimed  at  the  very  heart  of  the  totali- 
tarian Red  Russian  Empire.  It  Is  impossible 
for  us  to  realize  the  expansion  of  freedom  in 
the  world,  and  perhaps  even  to  preserve 
existing  freedoms,  by  giving  the  enemy  the 
advantage  of  creating  tensions  on  this  side 
of  the  Iron  Curtain. 


With  mlnimvim  danger  of  precipitating  any 
hot  war,  we  can  employ  diplomatic,  political, 
psychological,  and  cultural  weapons  tn  an 
area  that  is  even  more  Important  than  the 
so-called  satellite  one.  In  the  empire  within 
an  empire,  we  can  truly  generate  pressures 
for  freedom  by  simultaneously  pursuing  these 
three  goals:  (1)  Real  national  self-determi- 
nation and  Independence  for  all  the  non- 
Russia  nations  In  the  Soviet  Union.  (2)  the 
advsmcement  of  decentrallst  Siberyak  tend- 
encies in  the  Asiatic  sphere  of  the  BJS.F.SJI. 
Itself,  and  (3)  the  hope  of  genuine  freedom 
to  countless  iiuiocent  Russians  in  an  at- 
tempt to  create  and  broaden  any  discernible 
rift  t>etween  the  Moscow  government  and 
the  underlying  Russian  masses. 

This  strategy  of  liberation  through  guided 
evolution  would  confirm  our  own  great 
American  tradition.  It  would  offer  us  the 
long-swalted  opp<»-tunlty  to  follow  a  single 
moral  and  political  standard  of  national  self- 
determination  and  Independence  anywhere 
In  the  world.  It  would  focus  world  attention 
on  the  only  remaining  and  worst  empire  in 
history.  Its  expresaion  alone  would  decimate 
the  alms  of  such  spectacles  as  the  Asian- 
African  Conference  In  Cairo  and  Moscow's 
policies  In  Black  Africa  by  relentlessly  work- 
ing for  the  affirmative  answer  to  the  question 
posed  by  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Times : 
"Is  freedom  any  less  the  right  of  Latvians^ 
Lithuanians.  Sstonlans,  Ukrainians.  Byelo- 
russlana,  Moldavians,  Armenians.  Oeorgiana 
and  the  like  than  It  is  of  those  about  whom 
the  Cairo  meeting  pretends  to  be  so  solic- 
itous?" 

Whether  we  will  sensibly  work  for  thla 
answer  depends  on  otu-  Intelligent  attitude 
toward  the  sanu  problem  that  Marx  recog- 
nized a  century  ago  when  he  said,  "They  wUl 
have  learned  before  that  the  idea  of  Russian 
diplomatic  supremacy  owes  Its  efficiency  to 
the  imbecility  and  the  timidity  of  the  West- 
em  nations,  and  that  the  belief  in  Russia's 
superior  military  power  Is  hardly  leas  a  de- 
lusion. •  •  •  There  Is  only  one  way  to  deal 
with  a  power  like  Riissla,  and  that  Is  the 
fearless  way." 


REPRESENTATIVE   P.    EDWARD   HE- 
BERT   HONORED    IN    HIS    NATIVE 
CITY  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 
Mr.    AIiBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana   [Mr.  Waggojvtvep]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.    Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  our  colleagrues,  the  dean  of  the  Loui- 
siana delegation  in  the  House,  P.  Edward 
HUBERT,  of  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, was  recently  signally  honored  in  his 
native  city  of  New  Orleans  when  he  was 
presented    the    Gold    Good    Citizenship 
Medal  by  the  Louisiana  Chapter  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  presentation  on  behalf  of  the  so- 
ciety was  made  by  one  of  New  Orleans 
most  distinguished  citizens,  Hugh  M. 
Wilkinson.  Sr..  the  great-great-great 
grandson  of  Gen.  James  Wilkinson,  who 
served  as  one  of  the  three  commissioners 
during  the  transfer  of  the  Louisiana  Ter- 
ritory to  the  United  States. 

The  Wilkinson  name  in  Louisiana  has 
a  long  and  honored  history.  It  was  most 
fitting  that  a  scion  of  this  illustrious 
family  spesHs.  for  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolntion. 
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PoDowing  Is  the  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  Wilkinson  upon  the  occasion  of  hon- 
oring our  colleague: 

Remajucs  or  Httob  M.  Wiuunsoi*,  Vm 
PncsiDXNT  Oknkkal  or  thk  SouTHntN  Ois- 
TRtCT,  Tax  National  Socimr  or  th«  Sons 
or  THB  American  RrvoLunoN,  in  Pbxsknt- 

ING    TO    THK    HONORABLX    F      E^DWAKO    HteKXT 

lT3  Gold  Good  CmzrNSHip  Medal,  on  Bb- 
HALr  I'r  THE  Louisiana  Society.  SAR,  at 
Nbw  Orleans.  La..  TtTESDAT.  April  30.  1963 

Mr  President,  compatriots  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolut*on.  distinguished  guests,  ladles,  and 
gentlemen,  an  adult  lifetime  of  devotion  and 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  the  preservation 
in  the  United  States  of  true  and  sound  con- 
stitutional government,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  those  traditions  of  high  and  unself- 
ish patriotism  which  ciccord  with  the  Ideals 
of  our  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Is  a  well  deserved 
tribute  epitomizing  the  career  of  the  splen- 
did citizen  whom  our  nationwide  organiza- 
tion, through  Its  Louisiana  society,  honors 
by  the  presentation  tonight  of  this  gold 
Good  Citizenship  Medal:  the  Honorable  P 
Edward  HAbebt.  who  has  represented  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Louisiana  in 
the  US.  House  of  Representatives  longer 
than  any  man  In  history. 

I  might,  and  should,  advisedly  add  that 
not  only  has  Mr  HtsERT  served  his  district, 
his  State,  and  his  Nation,  longer  than  any 
delegate  from  this  constituency,  but  more 
consistently  usefully,  as  well:  and  I  say  this 
with  a  full  realization  that  his  predecessors 
In  office  have  included  such  stalwarts  of  pub- 
lic service  as  Edward  Livingston,  John  SU- 
dell.  Edward  Douglas  White.  Randall  Gib- 
son, Theodore  Stark  Wilkinson,  and  Gen. 
Adolph  Meyers 

Like  those  men  whom  I  have  Just  named. 
F  Edward  HtsERT  Is  not  by  Instinct  or  nature 
a  politician;  and  he  owes  his  longevity  In 
office,  not  to  the  winds  of  political  favor, 
but  to  the  circumstance  that  the  people  of 
his  district  overwhelmingly  know  and  ap- 
preciate that  he  Is  a  good  and  dedicated 
Congressman,  a  good  Loulslanlan.  and.  above 
all,  a  good  American.  He  practices.  In  his 
personal  and  official  life,  the  purposes  of 
what  has  become  the  modern  symbolic  objec- 
tive of  the  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution:  to  "Keep  USA. 
First"   In  the  dangerous  world  of  today 

This  medal  Is  merely  another  of  many 
outstanding  honors  and  recognitions  which 
have  come  In  hla  public  career  to  F.  Edward 

HteERT. 

On  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand  he 
wears  a  family-crested  ring  which  bears  the 
Inscription:  "To  F  Edward  Hebert  from  a 
grateful  people  " 

The  legend  of  a  plaque  on  his  office  wall 
Includes  these  words:  "And  In  appreciation 
of  a  consistently  brilliant  and  effective  rec- 
ord of  public  service  performed  often  be- 
yond the  call  of  normal  congressional  duties 
and  which  service  has  been  of  Inestimable 
value  to  the  progress,  prosperity  and  well- 
being  of  the  First  Congressional  District, 
the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole."  This  plaque  carries  the  great  seals 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  and  of  the  parishes  of  St  Bernard 
and  Plaquemines.  Also  attached  are  48  In- 
dividual medallions  exhibiting  the  facsimiles 
of  the  signatures  of  civic,  business,  and  pro- 
fessional leaders  in  his  district. 

He  Is  a  holder  of  Louisiana's  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  presented  for  the  first  time 
to  a  civilian,  and  awarded  for  "a  significant, 
unselfish  and  untiring  Interest  In  the  Loui- 
siana National  Guard  and  in  furthering  the 
security  and  welfare  of  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana and  the  United  States  of  America," 

He  has  a  citation  from  the  Association  of 
the  United  States  Army  "for  faithful  service 
to  his  country  and  his  community,  with  the 


respect  of  his  colleagues  and  fellow-cltlzens 
for  outstanding  leadership  on  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  " 

From  the  American  Legion,  he  holds  the 
George  Washington  Great  American  Award: 
"In  the  cause  of  an  unswerving  devotion  to 
the  historic  principles  of  American  consti- 
tutional government.  ■ 

By  the  US.  Air  Force  Academy,  he  was 
made  an  honorary  letterman  of  1960  "In 
recognition  of  outstanding  sportsmanship 
and  achievement." 

The  government  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
officially  designated  November  2.  1960.  as 
"F  Edward  Hebert  Day"  and  presented  him 
with  the  highest  honor  within  our  city's 
gift:  the  New  Orleans  International  Order 
of  Merit. 

The  Young  Men's  Business  Club  of  New 
Orleans,  of  which  he  was  president  In  1932. 
has  conferred  on  him  a  life  honorary  mem- 
bership and  Its  citation  for  having  always 
placed  "an  Interest  of  his  country  and  his 
people  above  partisanship,  and  has  rejected 
national  or  local  politics  In  discharging  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  hla  office  '" 

Always  elected  as  a  Democrat,  he  values  a 
tribute  which  came  recently  from  Gettys- 
burg, Pa,  and  which  read:  "Courage  and 
ability,  and  a  readiness  at  all  times  to  stand 
up  to  public  and  private  pressures  when  In 
his  Judgment  those  pressures  have  been  at 
odds  with  the  convictions  and  needs  of  his 
district  and  the  Nation — these  qualities,  for 
which  Eddie  Hubert  has  t>een  noted  for  years, 
are  rightly  prized  and  lauded  " 

This  great  compliment,  to  the  Integrity  of 
a  Democratic  Congressman,  was  signed  by  a 
Republican  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Dwlght  D   Elsenhower 

To  these  many  fine  honors  and  tributes, 
the  Louisiana  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  Is  proud  tonight  to  add 
Its  gold  Good  Citizenship  Medal  to  Mr 
HEBERT  for  his  outstanding  quality  of  patrl- 
oUc  public  service  By  thU  presentation.  I 
think  we  are  honoring  not  only  the  recipient, 
but  we  are  honoring  our  society,  because  we 
are  making  the  presentation  to  an  Individual 
who  has  rendered  national  service  of  a  char- 
acter which  Is  related  to  Its  patriotic  and 
historical  meanings,  purposes  and  objec- 
tives— the  very  reasons  for  the  existence  of 
this  society  The  things  we  assert,  he  as- 
serts; the  evils  we  defend  against,  he  defends 
against;  the  things  we  stand  for,  he  stands 
for;  and  this  ceremony,  therefore,  not  only 
honors  F  Edward  HtBERT,  but  It  can  do  no 
less  than  honor  all  of  us  by  his  selection  for 
the  honor. 

F  Edward  HtBERT  Is  a  native  Orleanlan 
He  was  born  here  on  October  12.  1901,  the 
child  of  a  marriage  which  united  two  leading 
Creole  families  of  Louisiana's  history  Hla 
father  was  Felix  Joseph  Hubert  and  his 
mother  was  the  former  Miss  Lea  Naquln 

He  graduated  from  the  Jesuits'  High  School 
In  1920  and  attended  Tulane  University  from 
1920  to  1924.  serving  as  president  of  his 
class  at  both  Institutions  "Ask  for  any  office 
in  the  land — It  Is  thine,  "  prophetically  de- 
clared of  him  the  Blue  Jay  yearbook  of 
Jesuits'  High  School. 

Even  before  he  graduated  from  high  school, 
young  Hebert  began  newspaper  writing  He 
started  with  the  Tlmes-Plcayune  In  1918,  but 
later  went  with  the  New  Orleans  States  He 
ran  the  gamut  of  newspaper  experience — an 
experience  which  has  stood  him  In  good  use 
In  his  later  public  life — working  as  sports 
reporter,  general  assignment  man,  re- 
write man,  columnist,  political  editor,  and 
finally  city  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  States. 

Undoubtedly,  these  newsrooms  of  the  New 
Orleans  dallies  constituted  the  crucible  In 
which  any  dross  was  melted  out  ot  the  nature 
of  Eddie  UIibcrt.  and  his  character  was  fired 
and  tempered  to  the  steel  of  the  unyielding 
Integrity  and  high  patriotic  motive  which  has 
marked  his  brand  of  public  service  there- 
after. 


The  shadow  of  events  to  come  was  cast  in 
1938  and  1939  when  hU  work  as  city  editor 
of  the  New  Orleans  States,  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  that  political  expose  in  Loulal- 
ana  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Louisi- 
ana scandals.  For  this  reportorlal  series,  the 
New  Orleans  States  was  awarded  the  Slgms 
Delta  Chi  plaque  for  "courage  In  Journalism  " 
and  It  was  this  newspaper  crusade  which,  in 
1940.  literally  catapulted  City  Editor  HtsBXT 
Into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

There,  at  Washington.  DC  .  he  has  fol- 
lowed  his  reportorlal  tendencies.  He  has 
been  a  crusader  for  the  public  welfare,  but 
never  the  sort  of  crusader  who  crusades  only 
for  headlines  or  for  political  advantage.  On 
the  contrary.  Eddie  HtBERTS  crusades  have 
been  honestly  Intended,  purposeful,  well 
considered  and  directed,  and  always  effec- 
tive  In   results. 

As  a  young  Congressman,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  during  Its  Investigation  of  the 
now-famous  Whlttaker  Chambers-Alger  Hiss 
controversy.  In  the  txx)k  called  the  "Six 
Crises.  ■  former  Republican  Vice  President 
Richard  M  Nixon  credits  Congreasman 
HEBERT  with  being  the  most  effective  Demo- 
crat on  this  committee,  adding  that  hU 
tough  questions.  In  cross-examination  of 
witnesses,  helped  to  break  that  difficult  and 
sensational   case  against   communism. 

Later.  Mr  HtBERT  progressed  to  Important 
service  on  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, and  ultimately  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  of  which,  after  11  re«lec- 
tlons  to  Congress  over  a  period  of  23  years, 
he  has  reached  the  seniority  of  fourth  rank- 
ing member,  and  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
Affairs. 

For  12  years — and  10  years  as  Its  chair- 
man—  he  served  on  the  Important  Subcom- 
mittee for  Armed  Services  Special  Investi- 
gations, checking  hundreds  of  Instances  of 
waste  m  military  procurement,  to  the  result 
of  a  series  of  new  laws  which  have  saved  the 
taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  In  defense  mon- 
eys, and  have  restricted  retired  military  per- 
sonnel from  engaging  In  confilct-of-lnterest 
deals  with  defense  contractors.  The  Inves- 
tigation, under  his  leadership,  of  the  air- 
plane production  Industry,  has  been  held  up 
as  a  model  for  such  congressional  Inquiries 
by  both  industry  and  Government. 

Quite  recently.  Mr  HtBERT's  direction  of 
the  committee  handling  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  military  programs  obliged  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  abandon  his  plan  to 
eliminate  ROTC  programs  In  the  Nation's 
high  schools  This  general  ROTC  program. 
as  an  essential  of  the  Nation's  defense  train- 
ing, la.  of  course,  a  subject  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  all  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  We 
maintain  a  recognition  system  of  our  own 
through  presentations  of  ROTC  medals:  and 
our  society  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Con- 
gressman HtBERT  for  the  stand  which  he  took 
against  this  training  of  our  youth  being 
curtailed  or.  In  any  of  Its  phases,  eliminated 

Congressman  HtBERT  Is  married  to  the  for- 
mer Miss  Gladys  Boflll.  whom  we  are  most 
happy  to  have  with  us  on  this  auspicious 
occasion.  They  have  one  daughter,  a  young 
lady  as  lovely  as  her  mother.  Mrs.  John 
Malcolm  Duhe.  Jr  .  presently  residing  In  New 
Iberia,  and  Eddie  and  Gladys  are  the  proud 
grandparents  of  two  t)oys  and  two  girls. 

Now  the  dean  of  the  Louisiana  delegation 
In  Congress.  F  Edward  HtBERT.  If  he  Is  re- 
elected once  again  In  1964 — as  we  sincerely 
hop)e,  pray  and  anticipate  will  happen — will 
become  the  first  man  In  Louisiana  history  to 
serve  In  Congress  for  a  quarter  century — for 
25  consecutive  years.  To  his  credit,  and  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Nation,  let  his  Wash- 
ington reputation  be  echoed  here  that  he  Is 
feared  and  respected  on  Capitol  Hill  as  one  of 
the  toughest,  most  effective,  and  most  fact- 
productive  Inquisitors  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 
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His  philosophy  of  service,  as  often  ex- 
pressed by  blm  to  his  cloee  friends — amonx 
whom  I  ani  very  proud  to  be  numbered — 
may  be  stated  by  r  quotation  Crocn  Sir 
Thomas  More,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
Isod.  who,  in  the  I6th  century,  lost  his  head 
to  the  public  executioner  for  defying  tlie 
tyranny  of  King  Henry  VUI:  "•  •  •  when 
statesmen  forsake  their  private  consciences 
for  the  sake  of  their  public  duties."  said  Sir 
Thomas,  "they  take  their  country  on  a  short 
route  to  chaos  •   •   •.- 

Tonight.  Congressman  HtBErr.  we  will  give 
you  another  fine  declaration  ot  principle  to 
support  your  established  pattern  of  Integrity 
In  public  service.  You  will  find  It.  In  raised 
lettera,  on  the  reverse  of  this  medal  which 
I  am  about  to  hand  you,  with  the  compU- 
xnents  and  esteem  of  the  Louisiana  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution: 

"Our  InRplratlon  Is  from  the  past;  our 
duty  la  In  the  present;  our  hope  is  In  the 
future." 

As  long  RR  you.  and  men  like  you.  continue 
true,  as  you  always  have  been,  Vj  the  in- 
spirations derived  from  our  forefathers  of 
the  day  and  time  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion— thoee  Founding  Fathers  of  the  Na- 
tion— th«  United  States  of  America  tlien 
never  can  be  led  on  any  route,  short  or  long, 
leading  to  national  chaos,  and  our  duty  of 
the  present  will  always  be  well  performed, 
and  our  hope  of  the  future  perpetually  ful- 
filled. 

On  behalf  of  the  Louisiana  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  It  Is  now 
my  privilege  and  my  pleasure.  In  the  name 
of  the  society,  to  confer  upon  you.  sir.  this 
Good  Citizenship  Medal,  and  Its  accompany- 
ing citation,  which  reads  as  follows: 

'The  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  presents  to  the  Honor- 
able F  Edward  Hebert  Its  Good  Cltlrenshlp 
Medal.  In  recognition  of  the  splendid  service 
which  he  hfis  rendered  to  the  Nation 
throughout  hLs  long  membership  In  the 
Congress,  with  fidelity  always  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  true  patriotism  and  adherence  to 
constitutional  democracy  as  the  way  was 
pointed  out  for  posterity  by  the  Pounding 
Fathers  during  and  after  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

"T>fE  Louisiana  Soctett  or  the  Sows 

or  THE   AMirHICAN   REVOLtmON, 

"Donald  O   Snidch.  President. 
"John  B.   Wilkinson.  Secretary. 
"New  Orleans.  La  .  Apr\l  30,  7963." 


BUSINESS  enti-:rtainment  deduc- 
tions NEED  CLARIFICATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Rogers!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  just  introduced  legislation  to  clar- 
ify the  confusion  surrounding  what  is 
and  what  is  not  deductible  for  business 
entertainment  expenses.  My  bill  would 
require  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
issue  new  regulations  governing  these 
deductions. 

Since  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
began  writing  new  regulations  pursuant 
to  the  1962  Revenue  Act,  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  surrounding 
these  deductions.  The  impact  of  this 
confusion  on  nationwide  business  enter- 
taining shows  the  level  of  banquet  func- 
tions to  be  down  some  40  percent,  gen- 
eral food  and   beverage  sales  down  10 


percent,  and  overall  hotel,  motel,  and 
restaurant  employment  to  be  oS  from 
5  to  10  percent.  Further  estimates  state 
that  some  140,000  Jobs  in  the  restaurant 
industry  alone  have  been  affected  by 
these  new  regtilations. 

No  one  condones  abuses  of  the  deduc- 
tion reerulations.  However,  the  efforts 
which  have  been  taken  to  correct  past 
abuses  are  in  my  mind  too  stringent,  and 
have  caused  more  reaction  than  I  am 
sure  was  Intended  by  the  Congress  when 
it  enacted  the  Revenue  Act  last  year.  I 
therefore  feel  that  additional  action  is 
needed  in  the  Congress  to  more  clearly 
state  congressional  intent,  and  restore 
reasonable  principles  in  judging  deduct- 
ibility. 

Furthermore,  the  American  business 
community  has  the  right  to  proper  repre- 
sentation in  deciding  the  standards  for 
deductions.  The  voices  of  those  affected 
cannot  be  adequately  heard  when  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  is  faced  with 
the  job  of  in  effect  legislating — as  it  has 
been  required  to  do  in  recent  months. 
This  task  has  been  diCBcult  simply 
because  Congress  was  not  specific  in  the 
law. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  is 
specific  in  its  language  and  p)erformance. 
It  is  written  within  the  framework  which 
every  businessman  is  able  to  understand 
because  it  amplifies  standards  for  deduc- 
tions with  which  he  is  familiar.  My  bill 
also  affords  more  equal  treatment  for 
self-employed  persons  as  well  as 
employees. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  proposed 
would  erase  the  detailed  "Crovernment- 
set  standards  of  morality"  imposed  on 
the  American  businessman  in  the  exist- 
ing IRS  regulations.  My  bill  would 
reduce  the  regimentation  of  business 
conduct,  and  restore  freedom  for  the 
businessman  to  exercise  his  judgment. 
In  short.  It  returns  the  concept  of  rea- 
sonableness in  Judging  standards  for 
business  deductions. 

Massive  redtape  and  detailed  account- 
ing of  these  expenses  can  only  increase 
encroachment  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  the  conduct  of  our  private  lives. 
America's  business  community  Is  basi- 
cally honest.  To  assume  otherwise 
shows  a  lack  of  faith  In  our  free  enter- 
prise system. 


THE  EQUAL  PAY  BILL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  IMr.  McDowell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H  Jl.  6060.  a  bill  to  prohibit 
discrimination  on  account  of  sex  in  the 
payment  of  wages  by  certain  employers 
and  to  provide  for  the  restitution  of 
wages  lost  by  employees  by  reason  of 
such  discrimination.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  lend  my  support  for  H.R.  6060 
since  it  is  similar  to  a  bill  I  introduced 
In  the  87th  Congress  and  my  H.R.  G021 
Introduced  on  May  2. 1963. 


The  principle  of  equal  F>ay,  or  payment 
of  a  rate  based  on  the  job  performed,  ia 
fundamental  to  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system.  Both  employers  and  union 
leaders  find  its  application  important  to 
the  morale  and  efficiency  of  workers  in 
their  daily  employment.  It  benefits  the 
community  by  upholding  the  general 
level  of  wages  and  by  maintaining  pur- 
chasing power.  In  practice,  it  has 
proved  workable  and  advantageous. 

Leading  women's  and  civic  organiza- 
tions have  long  promoted  the  equal -pay 
principle  as  it  relates  to  a  major  Ameri- 
can objective — that  is.  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  a  high  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity  and  employment.  In  re- 
cent years,  the  Increasing  employment  of 
women  on  many  types  of  Jobs,  often  in 
new  and  complex  fields  and  on  the  same 
basis  as  men,  has  contributed  toward 
this  objective. 

To  encourage  the  use  of  a  woman's 
highest  skills,  many  organizations  and 
individuals  seek  a  more  nearly  universal 
application  of  the  equal-pay  principle, 
through  voluntary  action  by  employers, 
collective  bargaining,  and  legislation. 

The  cost  of  food,  rent,  and  other  es- 
sentials of  living  are  the  same  to  both 
men  and  women  consumers.  Women  as 
well  as  men  work  because  of  economic 
necessity  and  many  working  women  sup- 
port children,  dependent  parents,  and 
husbands.  However,  It  is  not  these  con- 
siderations but  the  proven  efflciency  of 
women  workers  and  the  essential  role 
they  play  in  the  economy  which  entitle 
them  to  equal  pny. 


WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
every  national  conservation  organiza- 
tion, the  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
visory Board  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  many  of 
my  colleagues  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, have  felt  great  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  poor  handling  of  water  pol- 
lution by  the  bureaucrats  of  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

The  other  day  I  made  a  statement  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  National  Re- 
sources and  Power  of  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  wherein  I 
pointed  out  the  abundant  failures  on  the 
part  of  the  Public  Health  Service  in 
abating  pollution  in  our  Nation's  waters. 

Because  of  this  dissatisfaction  many 
members  of  this  body  and  the  other  body 
have  joined  in  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Repeatedly,  I  have  made  known  to  the 
present  Secretary  and  his  predecessor 
failures  by  the  Public  Health  Service  in 
vigorously  combating  pollution  of  our 
rivers  and  streams.  The  attitude  of  the 
Secretary  to  my  comments  has  appeared 
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to  be  one  of  indifference  and  I  can  ascer- 
tain no  change  in  the  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  nor  is  there  to  be  seen  any  rein- 
vtgoration  of  the  effort  of  that  agency 
to  abate  water  pollution.  I  believe  I 
believe  I  speak  for  many  Americans  in 
manifesting  my  disgust  over  this  situa- 
tion. 

Water  pollution  can  only  be  abated  by 
vigorous  enforcement,  which  it  appears 
will  not  be  forthcoming  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare because  of  apparent  unconcern 
with  the  real  needs  of  pollution  abate- 
ment. For  this  reason  I  am  introducing 
legislation  today  to  establish  a  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
in  the  Department  of  Interior  and  to 
transfer  all  functions  in  water  pollution 
control  to  that  Department.  I  Insert 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  a  statement 
made  by  me  on  May  21,  1963,  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations expressing  clearly  the  failure 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice to  act  vigorously  In  the  public  Inter- 
est in  this  important  area; 
Testimont  or  Hon.  John  D.  Dingeix.  Dem- 
ocrat, 15th  District  of  Michigan,  Betore 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions on  Water  Pollution  Control 
Mr.  Chairman,  complete  abatement  of 
pollution  In  the  Nation's  waterways  can  be 
delayed  no  longer.  Over  100  million  Amer- 
icans get  their  drinking  water  today  from 
rivers  carrying  radioactive  materials,  deter- 
gents, toxic  chemicals,  untreated  sewage. 
Industrial  wastes,  rotting  animal  carcasses, 
and  effluent  from  mortuaries  and  hospitals, 
among  other  things. 

Reports  continue  to  pour  in  from  across 
the  Nation  of  flsh  and  duck  kills  due  to 
polluted  lakes  and  streams.  Wildlife  using 
these  waters  are  being  poisoned  In  ever  In- 
creasing  numbers 

Even  more  serious,  home  and  industrial 
use  of  water  is  increasing  at  an  astounding 
rate  which  will  see  our  present  daUy  con- 
sumption of  320  billion  gallons  soar  to  600 
billion  gallons  a  day  by  1980.  Unless  all-out 
efforts  are  made  Immediately  to  preserve  this 
precious  resource,  we  will  be  totally  Incapa- 
ble of  meeting  the  demands  of  the  very  near 
future. 

In  view  of  the  Imminent  menace  to  the 
American  public,  I  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  the  Honorable  Anthony  Celebrezze,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare: 

February  28.  1963. 
Hon  Anthont  Celebrezze, 
Secretary.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  I  am  aware  that  you 
have  not  had  time  to  form  Judgments  on  the 
workings  of  all  parts  of  your  vast  Depart- 
ment. I  also  appreciate  your  fine  record  of 
sound  administration  in  the  public  Interest. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  write  you  to 
urge  your  support  of  a  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  as  provided  for  by  H.R. 
3166  and  HR.  3167.  sponsored  by  myself,  my 
colleague.  Congressman  John  Blatnik,  and 
a  number  of  Senators.  Including  Senators 
MusKiE.  Hart,  and  Rraicorr.  the  former  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

It  IS  the  sincere  consensus  of  almost  every 
one  of  my  colleagues  who  has  studied  this 
situation,  that  water  pollution  abatement 
and  effective  enforcement  suffer  greatly  by 
the  low  level  of  emphasis  which  Is  placed 
upon  them  by  your  Department.  As  you  re- 
call, during  the  past  session  of  Congress  water 
pollution  was,  according  to  legislation  spon- 
sored by  myself  and  others,  to  be  taken  from 


the  Public  Health  Service,  significantly  up- 
graded, and  placed  Into  an  administration 
with  authority  to  move  vtgoroiuly  against 
water  pollution.  Subsequent  changes  in  the 
bill  resulted  In  authority  for  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
move  water  pollution  from  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  any  status  he  so  chose  The  result 
was  that  the  Secretary  allowed  Public  Health 
Service  to  continue  organizational  control  of 
water  pollution,  but  removed  water  pollu- 
tion directly  under  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
for  policy  direction.  This  Is  a  situation 
which  history,  sound  administration,  and 
lack  of  effective  action  prove  unwise. 

This  has  resulted  In  small,  if  any,  progress 
and  again  the  initiation  of  the  same  fight  by 
a  number  of  Members  of  Congress  and  by  all 
organized  conservationists,  who  object  stren- 
uously to  the  Ineffectiveness  of  this  weird  ad- 
ministrative monster  which  has  been  cre- 
ated. I  am  sure  you  can  recognize  that  it 
is  one  wherein  there  Is  no  clear  responsi- 
bility nor  any  direct  line  authority  from  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  to  the  actual  operating 
levels.  Furthermore,  I  am  sure  you  are  aware 
that  at  the  operating  level,  water  pollution 
enforcement  is  too  low  in  the  bureaucracy 
of  your  Department  to  be  able  to  establish 
its  own  vigorous  policy  direction  and  to  be 
Immune  from  a  continuous  series  of  reviews 
which  hamper,  delay,  and  water  down  Its 
decisions. 

In  order  to  apprize  you  of  how  poorly 
this  situation  Is  working  out  in  the  public 
Interest  I  have  made  a  study  of  a  series  of 
editorials  and  articles  which  I  Inserted  .nto 
the  Congressional  Record  In  1959  Involving 
Interstate  pollution,  and  find  to  my  great 
distress  that  little  real  progress  has  been 
made  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  660 
to  abate  pollution. 

These  situations  are: 

l.JIBE  OUACHITA  RIVER    (ARKANSAS  AND 
LOUISIANA) 

Major  sources  of  interstate  pollution  are 
Industries  In  Arkansas  which  discharge 
waste  from  oil  production,  mining,  paper, 
and  paper  pulp  manufacture,  into  the  river 
and  its  tributary  streams.  The  most  serious 
pollution  Is  from  brine  discharged  as  a  by- 
product of  oil  production.  The  wastes 
caused  deterioration  of  water  quality  making 
It  unsuitable  as  a  source  of  public  wat«r  sup- 
ply, unfit  for  industrial  use.  seriously  inter- 
fering with  sport  and  commercial  flshlng, 
and  unfit  and  unsafe  for  water  sports  and 
recreation. 

On  review  I  find  that  some  progress  has 
been  made  on  the  Ouachita  River,  but  that 
major  sources  of  Interstate  pollution  re- 
main. The  sole  action  taken  under  Public 
Law  660  by  your  agency  has  been  the  proj- 
ect grants  to  the  city  of  Camden  for  $220.- 
466.10  for  treatment  plants  and  intercept- 
ing sewers,  and  to  the  town  of  Huttlg  for  a 
treatment  plant.  Interceptor  sewer  and  out- 
fall sewer  in  the  amount  of  $11,469.69,  both 
located  on  the  main  stem  and  seven  other 
municipalities  discharging  to  tributaries 
below  Camden. 

I  can  find  no  record  of  any  enforcement 
action  taken  by  your  agency  whatsoever, 
even  though  Public  Law  660  Imposes  upon 
your  agency  the  duty  to  act  on  the  basis  of 
surveys,  reports  and  studies  where  the  pol- 
lution Is  Interstate  In  nature. 

3.    the       ROANOK.E       RIVER       BASIN       ABOVE       THE 
KERR     DAM 

Although  I  reported  In  1959  that  a  num- 
ber of  Rockingham  County.  N  C  .  towns  and 
firms  were  listed  by  the  State  stream  sani- 
tation committee  as  significant  polluters.  In- 
cluding Draper.  Leaksvllle.  Madison.  Mayo- 
dan,  Reldsvllle.  Spray,  and  others.  I  find  that 
Interstate  pollution  resulting  from  dis- 
charge of  the  above  towns  and  others,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  industries  in  the  area, 
remains  The  Public  Health  Service  has 
made    grants    of    $107,807    to    Madison    and 


Mayodan.  I  find  that  although  progress  ha« 
been  made  In  abatement  of  pollution  on  th« 
Roanoke  River,  some  important  sources  of 
Interstate  pollution  remain,  and  that  no  rec- 
ord of  enforcement  action  by  your  agencv 
can  be  observed,  even  though  deterioration 
of  water  quality  In  the  area  has  been  ob- 
served In  a  number  of  Instances. 

3.  SNAKE  RIVER  IN  THE  IDAHO-ORXGON  BOtJM. 
DART  AREA  AND  rrS  PRINCIPAL  TRIBtTTART 
STREAMS  INCLUDING  THE  BOISE,  PATriTI 
AND  WEISER  RIVERS 

Although  Idaho  has  been  successful  in 
having  secondary  treatment  facilities  pm 
Into  op>eration  at  Boise.  Nampa.  and  Cald. 
well,  the  State  agency  has  only  begun  issu- 
ing orders  for  cleanup  by  potato  and  sugar 
Industries.  The  State  agencies  are  concen- 
trating on  the  Upper  Snake  area  and  it  will 
probably  be  at  least  2  years  before  the  Stat« 
takes  action  on  Interstate  pollution  on  the 
lower  portion  of  the  river.  Although  prog- 
ress  has  been  made,  the  Boise  River  Is  most 
seriously  affected  during  low  flows  in  the 
summer,  and  winter  sugar  and  potato  proc- 
essing place  a  high  nutrient  load  in  the 
river.  Downstream  from  the  Welser  at 
Brownlee  reservoir  heavy  algae  growth  ij 
present  and  oxygen  depletion  Is  experienced 
during  the  summertime.  Wastes  discharged 
Into  the  Snake  River  In  Idaho  Interfere 
seriously  with  water  uses  In  Oregon.  More 
vigorous  action  In  abating  industrial  poU 
lutlon  Is  required. 

4       THE     SNAKE     RIVER     IN     THE     WASHINGTON- 
IDAHO  BORDER  AREA 

The  Snake  River  where  it  forms  Washing- 
ton's southeast  border  with  Idaho  in  the 
area  of  Lewlston.  Idaho,  and  Clarkston. 
Wash.,  is  another  part  of  the  river  suffering 
heavy   pollution. 

Major  sources  of  pollution  In  the  area  are 
kraft  pulp  and  paper  wastes  from  Potlatch 
Forests.  Inc.  Vegetable  and  potato  process- 
Ing  wastes  from  Sea  Brook  Frozen  Foodi 
Co.  and  from  Smith  Frozen  Foods  Co.  in 
Clarkston.  Wash.,  are  important  sources  of 
pollution.  Meat  packing  wastes  from  Meats, 
Inc..  and  Bristol  Packers  involve  discharge 
of  blood  and  other  wastes  directly  Into  the 
Snake  River  with  only  minimum  screening 
given  paunch  manure.  Industrial  wastes 
are  the  primary  problem  In  all  parts  of  the 
Snake  and  unless  there  Is  a  great  step  up 
In  pollution  abatement.  Industrialization 
will  create  a  terrific  danger  when  a  chain 
of  dams  projected  for  the  area  slows  down 
water    velocity    substantially. 

S.    BLACKSTONE     RIVER,     MASSACHTTSETTS- 
RBODE    ISLAND 

In  an  area  23  miles  long  downstream  be- 
tween Worcester.  Mass.,  and  Woonsocket, 
R.I ,  much  of  the  domestic  and  municipal 
wastes  are  discharged  Into  the  Blackstone 
with  little  or  no  treatment  provided.  The 
New  England  Interstate  Water  Pollution 
Control  Commission  In  1958  approved  t 
classification  for  the  river  as  it  crosses  the 
State  line  which  would  establish  water  of  t 
quality  which  Is  unsuitable  as  a  source  of 
water  supply  even  with  treatment,  for  bath- 
ing and  recreation,  irrigation  of  crops  con- 
sumed without  cooking  and  as  a  good  flah 
habitat.  This  classification  would  not 
create  good  aesthetic  value.  The  river  need* 
to  be  upgraded  to  reach  this  low  classifica- 
tion 

This  pollution  Is  Interstate  In  character 
and  I  find  no  effort  by  your  Department  to 
carry  out  the  mandates  of  Public  Law  660. 

a.    MIAMI  RrVER   (TRIBITART  TO  THE  OHIO) 

The  problem  was  described  by  an  article 
I  Inserted  In  the  Congressional  Record  re- 
porting thousands  of  flsh  killed  in  the  lower 
Miami  River.  The  source  of  pollution,  al- 
though not  pinpointed,  was  presumed  to  be 
of   industrial   origin. 

Reports  of  serious  pollution  in  the  area  |0 
back  to  1951  Involving  water  pollution  in  the 
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Hamilton  County.  Ohio,  area.  The  only  ac- 
tion taken  has  been  a  g^ant  to  that  county 
of  $151,601  85  In  October  of  1961. 

This  pollution  enters  the  Ohio  River  said 
combined  with  the  pollution  load  there  may 
adversely  affect  downstream  communities. 

7     THE  DELAWARE   RTVER   IN    THE  PHILADELPHIA- 
CAMDEN  AREA 

In  the  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  metropolitan  area 
there  are  some  64  communities  served  by  20 
Dlants.  Four  communities  provide  no  treat- 
ment On  the  Pennsylvania  side  there  are 
some  20  Industries  and  only  15  provide  any 
treatment.  Fifty-four  municipal  plants  on 
the  New  Jersey  side  provide  some  kind  of 
treatment  for  40  communities,  but  of  18 
major  industries  in  New  Jersey  dumping  in- 
dustrial processing  effluent  Into  the  stream 
14  provide  some  degree  of  treatment  and  4 
no  treatment.  The  naval  shipyard  In  the 
area  provides  no  treatment  whatsoever  for 
14  100.000  gallons  per  day  of  Industrial  waste. 
Other  Federal  Installations  also  discharge 
untreated  sewage  and  Industrial  wastes  to 
the  river. 

Although  progress  has  been  made  In  abat- 
ing pollution  In  the  Delaware  River,  serious 
Interstate  pollution  still  exists  and  renders 
this  Important  river  unfit  for  most  uses. 

S.    THE  ARKANSAS  RIVER 

A-  Kansas-Oklahoma  area 
OU  and  gas  production  and  processing  In- 
dustries and  large  salt  processing  plants  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hutchinson  and  Lyons,  Kans., 
contribute  to  the  pollution  of  the  river. 
Municipalities  in  the  area  discharge  raw  sew- 
age and  Inadequately  treated  sewage  into 
the  river.  Water  quality  Is  sufficiently  de- 
teriorated as  to  Interfere  with  Its  use  as  a 
source  of  public  water  supply. 

B.  Arkansas-Oklahoma  area 

The  degree  of  pollution  of  all  tjrpes  of  the 
Arkansas  River  at  this  point  indicates  that 
It  has  been  used  principally  for  transporta- 
tion of  wastes  to  the  exclusion  of  practically 
all  other  productive  water  uses  except  for  In- 
dustrial cooling.  Oil  fleld  contamination  on 
the  Cimarron.  North  and  South  Canadian, 
Walnut  and  Arkansas  Rivers  deteriorates 
quality  of  the  Arkansas  River.  Although 
Kansas.  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas  have  very 
active  programs  for  abating  pollution  from 
oil  and  brines,  considerable  work  remains 
to  be  done.  Municipal  and  Industrial  wastes 
continue  to  be  a  serious  problem  In  the  area 
and  the  only  real  abatement  of  pollution 
appears  to  be  construction  of  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  by  municipalities  because  of  the 
stimulus  of  Public  Law  660  grants.  Although 
in  each  of  these  areas  pollution  Is  Interstate 
In  nature.  I  can  flnd  no  abatement  action  by 
your  Department  under  Public  Law  660. 

9.    THE  OHIO  EIVKB 

A.  Oeneral 

The  Ohio  River  Is  a  classic  example  of  pol- 
lution of  a  stream.  Where  the  Ohio  Is  at 
low  stage  one  quart  in  every  gallon  flowing 
through  the  faucets  of  Cincinnati  has  been 
through  a  toilet,  kitchen  sink,  mine  dump, 
or  industrial  plant.  Interstate  pollution  ap- 
pears to  be  present  at  most  points  on  the 
Ohio.  The  recent  ORSANCO  report  indicates 
that  97  percent  of  the  communities  along 
the  main  stem  have  established  waste  treat- 
ment facilities.  However,  most  of  these  fa- 
cilities offer  only  primary  treatment  and  some 
provide  chlorlnatlon.  The  same  ORSANCO 
report  indicates  that  15  percent  of  the  Indus- 
tries releasing  effluent  Into  the  stream  have 
failed  to  come  up  to  the  standards  fixed  by 
that  agency,  and  that  some  of  the  largest 
industries  In  the  area  and  largest  polluters 
of  the  river  have  failed  to  meet  the  standards 
fixed  by  ORSANCO.  It  would  be  only  fair  to 
Indicate  that  ORSANCO  standards  for  Indus- 
tries are  a  good  deal  lower  than  they  could 
be  or  should  be. 


B.  The  Ohio  River  in  the  Ohio- Pennsylvania 

area 
Chief  sources  oi  pollution  In  this  area  are 
PltUburgh,  Ambrldge,  and  Allqulppa,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh  discharges  considerable  amounts 
of  Industrial  waste  while  Ambrldge  and  Ali- 
qulppa  discharge  both  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial wastes.  The  Allegheny  and  the  Mo- 
nongahela  River  flowing  Into  the  Ohio  receive 
waste  from  some  42  metal  processing  plants 
and  12  petroleum  plants  with  most  of  these 
plants  not  complying  with  State  regulations 
regarding  treatment  of  wastes.  Deteriora- 
tion of  water  quality  In  the  area  adversely 
affects  Its  use  as  Industrial  and  municipal 
water  supply  and  has  a  harmful  effect  on  flsh 
and  wildlife. 

C.  Ohio  River  (Pennsyli>ania-West  Virginia) 

Pollution  discharged  Into  the  Kanawha 
River  Is  responsible  for  much  of  the  odor  and 
taste  problems  In  the  Ohio  River  far  down- 
stream. 

I  can  flnd  no  evidence  of  action  by  yovir 
Department  to  abate  Interstate  pollution  on 
these  parts  of  the  Ohio  and  Its  tributaries. 

10.  East  River  {New  York  City  area) 

There  are  something  like  60  sewers  dis- 
charging from  the  Island  of  Manhattan  to 
the  lower  Hudson  River  and  East  River  alone. 
Water  quality  In  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  Is  so  low  as  to  exclude  public  bathing 
everywhere  In  the  inner  harbor  area.  Even 
though  some  70  percent  of  domestic  sewage 
In  New  York  City  is  treated,  the  pollution 
load  discharged  Into  the  streams  is  increas- 
ing. The  New  York  Harbor  Is  a  series  of 
tidal  streams  which  holds  wastes  discharged 
Into  these  waters  for  longer  periods  of  time 
than  are  common  In  other  streams  with 
faster  and  more  defined  current.  The  wastes 
accumulate  and  tend  to  remain  In  the  area 
and  have  an  unduly  heavy  Impact  on  water 
quality  in  the  area.  The  city  sewage  system 
Is  of  the  combined  type  resulting  In  up  to 
90  percent  of  the  sanitary  flow  being  dis- 
charged directly  to  the  waterways  during  pe- 
riods of  rainfall. 

The  waters  of  the  East  River  are  so  pol- 
luted that  waters  as  far  away  as  the  Rarltan 
Bay  and  the  Narrows  and  lower  New  York 
Bay  are  adversely  affected. 

I  am  sure  after  analyzing  this  you  will 
realize  the  importance  of  vigorous  action  by 
yourself  and  your  Department  to  abate  these 
and  other  examples  of  Interstate  pollution 
according  to  the  clear  mandate  of  Public 
Law  660.  I  do  not  feel  this  can  be  accom- 
plished without  upgrading  and  moving  water 
pollution  enforcement  from  under  the  dead 
hand  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  Certainly 
these  situations  reveal  failure  by  your  De- 
partment to  carry  out  the  mandatory  re- 
quirements of  calling  a  conference  leading 
to  pollution  abatement  where  surveys,  etc., 
disclose  interstate  pollution. 

Moreover,  these  Instances  do  not  disclose 
In  my  opinion,  either  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  Public  Law  660  or  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President's  Conference 
on  Water  Pollution  which  recommends  that 
our  water  bear  the  least  pollution  load  pos- 
sible rather  than  the  maximum  servitude. 

Certainly,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  im- 
portant and  effective  action  must  be  taken 
by  yourself  and  your  Department  to  upgrade 
water  pollution  abatement  signlflcantly 
within  your  Department. 

I  hope  these  facts  will  have  a  heavy  bear- 
ing on  your  consideration  of  HR.  3166  and 
HJt.  3167. 

Sincerely, 

John  D.  Dingeix. 
af  ember  of  Congress. 

One  month  later,  on  March  28,  1963,  Mr. 
Celebrezze  acknowledged  my  letter  and  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  ordered  further 
studies  made  of  the  waterways  in  question. 

On  April  3,  1063,  I  sent  Mr.  Celebrezze  a 
clipping  I  had  inserted  in  the  Congrkssionai. 


Record  5  days  earlier  which  had  apf>eared  In 
the   Pawtucket,    R.I.,   Times   on   August    18, 

1962.  The  article  indicated  not  only  the 
failure  of  local  water  pollution  control  au- 
thorities to  abate  pollution  in  the  Blackstone 
River,  but  also  failure  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  enter  and  abate  interstate  pollu- 
tion according  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  660.  I  asked  the  Secretary  for  his  com- 
ments on  the  matter. 

Twelve  days  later  on  April  15,  I  again  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  Mr,  Celebrezze  relating 
that  to  date  I  had  received  no  information 
or  communication  from  his  office  beyond  a 
simple  acknowledgment  of  my  two  earlier 
letters. 

Three  weeks  elapsed  and  still  no  reply 
came.  Finally  on  May  6,  I  wrote  the  Secre- 
tary that  I  had  not  yet  received  any  Indica- 
tion of  what  his  Department  had  done  or 
what  It  proposed  to  do  about  the  cases  of 
pollution  I  had  cited  to  him.  I  asked  for  a 
forthright  and  prompt  reply  to  my  query. 

On  May  8.  1963.  I  received  the  following 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare: 

"Dear  Mr.  Dingell:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  answer  your  letter  of  April  3, 

1963,  and  your  letter  of  April  15,  1963,  com- 
menting on  the  pollution  of  the  Blackstone 
River,  an  interstate  stream  flowing  from 
Massachusetts  tnto  Rhode  Island.  We  regret 
the  delay  in  answering  these  letters  which 
was  occasioned  by  efforts  to  get  precise  data 
on  the  pollution  situation  of  the  Blackstone 
River. 

"This  river  originates,  as  the  editorial  in 
the  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  Times,  of  August  1961, 
points  out,  above  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  ends 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Providence  River 
at  Providence,  R.I.  There  are  15  Massachu- 
setts communities  discharging  wastes  into 
the  river.  As  of  this  time,  11  provide  treat- 
ment while  4  do  not.  In  Rhode  Island,  one 
community  provides  treatment  and  four  do 
not. 

"The  Public  Health  Service  1967  Inventory 
of  municipal  and  Industrial  waste  facilities 
lists  a  total  of  22  industrial  plants  in  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  which  discharge  waste 
without  treatment  into  the  Blackstone 
River.  In  Massachusetts,  the  same  Inventory 
shows  a  total  of  16  industrial  waste  plants 
discharging  waste  into  the  Blackstone  River, 
3  of  which  provide  treatment. 

"A  Federal  project  grant  has  been  given  to 
the  city  of  Worcester  In  the  amount  of 
$5,913.31  for  improvements  to  that  city's 
second  treatment  plant.  Woonsocket.  R.I., 
has  received  two  grants;  a  Federal  water  pol- 
lution control  grant  of  $600,000,  and  an 
accelerated  public  wcx-ks  program  grant  of 
$400,000. 

"This  situation  along  with  many  other 
Interstate  pollution  situations  is  under  sur- 
veillance by  the  Department.  We  are  using 
the  full  spectrum  of  devices  authorized  by 
law,  including  technical  assistance  and  com- 
prehensive programs,  to  assist  States  to  abate 
pollution.  In  the  event,  however,  that  satis- 
factory progress  is  not  obtained,  we  will  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  the  use  of  the  en- 
forcement provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

"I  hope  that  this  provides  the  Information 
which  you  desire. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"James  M.  Quiclet, 
"Assistant  Secretary." 

This  communique  did  nothing  but  conflrm 
the  allegations  by  the  Providence  Times  that 
the  Blackstone  River  is  horribly  polluted. 
While  the  letter  Indicated  that  several  gi-ants 
have  been  made  in  connection  with  this 
situation,  in  no  way  does  It  state  that  any 
real  progress  is  being  made  or  that  we  can 
expect  satisfactory  abatement  in  the  near 
future.  Furthermore,  no  mention  Is  ever 
made  ot  the  10  major  pollution  problems 
cited  in  my  initial  letter  to  the  Secretary. 
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Tbe  0«paxtm«nt'a  rwpooM  \a  •  dear  sclf- 
Indlctmcmt  of  Its  ucwliiln^eaa  or  InAbUlty 
to  effect  a  cleanup  of  the  Katlon'e  poUutcd 
vatera. 

FlimiJy.  on  llay  17.  I  received  tbe  Secre- 
tary s  reply  to  my  letter  of  February  28.  the 
text  or  whlcb  follows: 

"Dbar  Ma.  DiNGiix:  ThU  Is  a  further  re- 
spouse  to  your  letter  of  February  28,  1963. 

"You  Indicated  In  your  letter  of  May  6 
that  you  had  received  no  acknowledgement 
to  your  previous  letter.  Enclosed  Is  a  copy 
of  the  acltnowledgement  which  was  sent  to 
you  on  March  28,  In  which  I  informed  you 
that  I  had  asked  that  a  complete  staff  study 
be  made  of  each  of  the  pollution  situations 
that  you  clUd  In  your  letter.  That  study 
has  now  been  completed  and  will  be  con- 
sidered In  determining  the  Department's 
water  poUuaon  abatement  program.  A  copy 
of  the  staff  report  is  enclosed  herewith. 

"As  I  Indicated  earlier,  yoiu'  deep  Interest 
In  this  Department's  water  pollution  control 
program  Is  keenly  appreciated. 
"Sincerely, 

"Anthony  J.  Cklxbrczzi. 

"Secretary." 

"STATT    REroaT 

"1.  Ouachita  River  ( Arkansas-Louisiana  l  : 
"(a)  Municipalities:  In  195«  a  Joint  study 
made  by  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  revealed 
SI  municipalities  discharging  raw  or  Inade- 
quately treated  sewage.  By  January  I.  19«3, 
all  of  these  municipalities  had  taken  some 
action.  Several  now  have  new  construction 
planned  where  Improvements  had  been  made 
earlier, 

"Total  construction  costs  for  these  projects 
amount  to  approximately  $4,000,000:  the 
^deral  share  being  $1,180,325. 

"(b)  Industries:  In  1961  the  Arkansas 
Water  Pollution  Control  Commission  com- 
pleted a  survey  on  the  Mill  Creek,  a  tributary 
of  the  Ouachita  near  KI  Dorado,  Ark.,  In- 
volving 31  companies  and  146  oil  wells. 
Orders  to  abate  brine  p>oUutlon  were  Issued. 
An  estimated  base  brine  production  volume 
of  563.000  barrels  a  day  was  being  discharged. 
By  the  end  of  1962.  88  percent  of  this  brine 
was  being  reinjected.  At  least  11  injection 
systems  are  now  in  operation.  By  June  of 
1963  more  Improvements  are  expected 

"(c)  Progr.im:  Arkansas  Is  now  In  the  4th 
year  of  Its  5-year  stream  pollution  clean-up 
program.  A  survey  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted on  the  upper  portion  of  the  Ouachita 
(Malvern  to  the  headwaters).  Another  sur- 
vey Is  being  planned  for  1963  on  the  Ouachita 
(Malvern  to  Camden). 

Louisiana:  The  Louisiana  Stream  Control 
Coinnusslon  has  In  operation  a  continuing 
water  pollution  control  program.  During 
the  1st  week  of  each  month  samples  are 
taicen  In  the  OuaclUta  River  Basin.  A  3-year 
study  on  water  quality  In  the  Ouachita  River 
Basin  conducted  Jointly  by  Louisiana  and 
US.  Geological  Survey  has  recently  been 
completed.  The  results  have  not  yet  been 
published. 

"2.  Roanoke  River  Basin  above  the  Kerr 
Dam :  Tlie  current  status  of  those  towns  and 
hrms  specii^cally  cited  is  as  follows: 

"(a)  LeaksvUle,  Spray,  and  Draper,  N.C.. 
have  Just  recently  formed  a  metropolitan 
sewer  district.  At  least  one,  and  possibly 
two,  treatment  plants  are  being  planned  to 
serve  the  district.  It  Is  expected  that  the 
seven  Fleldcrest  Mills  plants  In  these  towns 
will  discharge  to  the  district. 

"(b)  Madison,  N.C.:  Secondary  treatment 
facilities  are  In  operation;  completed  JUne 
8,  1961. 

"(c)  Mayodan,  N.C.:  Secondary  treatment 
Is  now  provided  and  wastes  from  th«  Wash- 
ington Mills  Co.  are  discharged  to  the 
municipal  system. 

"(d)  Reldsvllle:  There  are  two  treatment 
plants  In  operation;  the  larger  one  provides 
secondary  treatment  and  discharges  to  th« 
Cape  P^ar  Basin.  The  smaller  plant  providM 
primary  treatment  but   the  State  Is  asklnf 
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other     secondary.     However,     storm 


for  expansion  to  secondary  treatment  or  con- 
struction   of    a    pumping    station    to    carry      overflow  creates  a  problem  with  an  eltim  *'*' 
'^^i*"    ^    ""•    ^"'^"  secondary   plant.  lOO  storm  water  outlets  In  Phlladelphlr^^ 


water 


Substantial    progress    Is    being   made    by     algnlflcant  Industries  In  the  cltv  d^^t,^^ 
other   municipalities   and   Industries  to   the     wastes  independently  of  the  munlclnai       ^ 
In  most  cases  municipal  systems  are      tem  pro%-lde  some  type  of  treatment.        *^*' 


basin. 

being  designed  to  provide  secondary  or  In 
termedlate  treatment.  Some  type  of  treat- 
ment Is  provided  or  being  planned  for  all 
but  three  municipalities  and  all  but  one 
Industry. 

"3.  Snake  River  In  the  Idaho-Oregon 
boundary  area  and  Its  principal  tributary 
streams.  Including  the  Bol.<?e,  Payette,  and 
Welser  Rivers:   Situation  is  as  described 

"4.  Snake  River  In  the  Washington-Idaho 
border  area: 

"(a)  The  Idaho  Department  of  Health  is 
not  pressing  Potlatch  Forests.  Inc.  or  the 
two  food- processing  plants  In  Lew  Is  ton  to 
Install  Ueatment  facilities.  They  are  not 
convinced  that  a  signiScant  pollution  prob- 
lem exists  at  present.  The  SUte  Is  aware 
of  the  serious  effects  to  be  expected  with  the 
completion  of  Lower  Granite  Dam  In  1972 
and  shortly  prior  to  that  time  plans  to  es- 
tablish schedules  for  consUuctlon  of  waste 
treatment  facilities. 

"(b)  The  State  of  Washington  Is  working 
for  provision  of  treatment  fur  blood  wastes 
by  two  meat  packing  plants  at  Clarkston. 
Pinal  detailed  plans  and  construction  are  be- 
ing delayed  until  June  or  July  196.3  at  which 
time  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  have  com- 
plete data  on  stream  backup  and  water 
levels  from  construction  of  the  dams.  Oxi- 
dation jx)nds  are  being  planned. 

'5  Blackstone  River  i  Mass.ichu.^etts- 
Rhode  Island)  :  Federal  project  grants  have 
been  offered  to  the  two  major  cities  on  the 
river.  Worcester.  Mass  .  for  $8  620  59  In 
March  1960.  project  now  completed;  Woon- 
wx-ket  R  I  .  for  a  combined  grant,  WPC. 
•600000  in  March  1962.  APW.  $40,000  in  No- 
vember 1962 

•  6.  Miami  River,  tributary  to  the  Ohio 
River  (Ohio)  :  This  Is  a  heavily  populated 
and  industrialized  area 

'  OR.SANCO  requirements  call  for  90  per- 
cent reduction  in  municipal  waste  lond  and 
85  percent  for  Industrial  waste  load.  A  De- 
cember 1964  deadline  has  been  set  which  In 
most  cases  will  be  met. 

"(a)  All  municipalities  of  any  slgnlrtrance 
have  treatment  facilities  In  operation,  under 
construction  or  being  replaced  Improve- 
ment is  needed  at  Franklin.  Harrison,  and 
Lewlsburg.  An  engineer  has  been  hired  to 
prepare  a  report  for  Franklin;  Harrison  is 
in  the  planning  stage;  at  Lewlsburg  the  State 
is  asking  for  expansion  of  facilities. 

"(b)  Major  Industries  are  papermllls.  steel 
mills,  food  processing  plants,  and  oil  re- 
fineries. Some  problems  concerning  the 
Armco  plant  at  Mlddlcton  remain.  Deleteri- 
ous amounts  of  Iron  are  found  In  the  river 
even  on  a  controlled  discharge  basis.  Fur- 
ther improvement  requires  the  development 
of  an  economic  treatment  process  by  the 
steel  industry. 

"Papermllls  discharge  wastes  In  more  than 
recommended  amounts  at  a  dozen  mills  in 
the  basin. 

"Although  primary  treatment  Is  being  pro- 
vided by  most,  secondary  treatment  for  85 
percent  reduction  of  BOD  load  is  required 

"(c)  An  Important  consideration  Is  that 
even  with  90-percent  reduction  by  munici- 
palities and  85-percent  reduction  by  Indus- 
tries a  3ppm  DO.  level  cannot  be  maintained 
at  all  times  due  to  the  flow  characteristics 
of  the  Miami  River.  Low  flow  augmentation 
Is  needed. 

"The  Miami  Conservancy  District  has  an 
excellent  flood  control  system  for  the  Miami 
RlTer — but  all  controls  are  designed  for  this 
purpose  alone. 

"7.  Delaware  River  (PblladelphU-Camden 
area)  : 

"(a)  Philadelphia  Is  served  by  two  large 
plants,  one  providing  primary  treatment,  the 
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"(b)  Figures  on  municipalities  and  in 
dustriee  on  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  th" 
Delaware  River  and  municipalities  on  th! 
New  Jersey  side  are  as  stated. 

"(c)    Complete  flgxn^s  on  major  Industrie, 
on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  river  are  « 
foUows :  Of  the  35  major  Indu-strles  8  are  con 
nected  with  a  municipal  system:  22  provkil 
some  type  of  treatment;  6  provide  none. 

"(d)  Pennsylvania  reported  (September 
1962)  on  the  whole  Delaware  River  basm 
wlUj  respect  to  Its  standards  and  proirrain 
the  following  Information: 

"Municipalities:  71  percent  In  compUancr 
13  percent  satisfactory  progress  being  mad* 
where  violations  had  been  found:  16  percent 
unsatisfactory   progress  being   made. 

"Industries:   63  percent  In  compliance-  ai 
percent    satisfactory     progress     being    ma(J* 
where  violations  had  been  found:   17  percent 
unsatisfactory  progress  being  made. 
"8.  Arkansas  River: 
"A.  Kans.as:  Oklahoma  area. 
"B    Arkans.-xs:  Oklahoma  area. 
"Kansas:    The  State  has  an   active  abate- 
ment  program  and  has   geologists  stutloned 
In  each  drainage  basin;  two  In  the  Arkansas 
River  drainage  basin.     It  is  estimated   that 
99  percent  or  better  of  oil  brine  productloa 
Is    being   reinjected.     Kansas   Is   conducting 
a  3-year  study  on  the  Walnut  River  (tribu- 
tary to  the  Arkansas)    which  carries  slgnlfl. 
cant  brine  amounts.    An  effort  U  being  made 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  abatement 
In  controlling  brine  pollution. 

"Oklahoma:  The  State  has  no  formal  sam- 
pling program  in  operation.  Observations 
are  made  on  brine  discharges,  then,  where 
necessary,  orders  are  issued.  The  State  con- 
siders It  has  a  comprehensive  program  and 
that  brine  dischargee  at  some  rather  exten- 
sive oil  fields  have  been  cleared  up 

"Oklahoma  has  fully  committed  all  aid 
available  with  other  projects  still  awaltinf 
Federal  financial  contribution  Its  allot- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1963  was  $1,287,520  and 
an  addlUonal  $105,290  has  been  made  avail- 
able. 

"Arkan.5as:  In  1961  a  number  of  hearings 
were  held  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  Arkan- 
sas River  In  the  Bentonvllle  area.  Canning 
wastes  in  that  area  create  a  prcblem  for  mu- 
nicipal water  treatment  plants.  The  SUt* 
has  fully  committed  all  Federal  aid  available 
for  fiscal  year  1963  Its  Initial  allotment  wm 
$1,484,520  and  additional  funds  of  $119,698 
were  made  available. 

"9    Ohio  River: 

"(a)  General;  At  present  a  cooperative 
study  Is  being  conducted  by  ORSANCO  and 
scientists  from  the  Robert  A.  Taft  Sanitary 
Engineering  Center.  Their  goal  is  to  de- 
velop methods  of  tracing  pollutants  to  their 
sources. 

"(b)   Ohio-Pennsylvania  area: 

"1.  Pennsylvania  reported  (Sept.  1962) 
with  respect  to  their  water  pollution  control 
program  and  standards,  the  following  in- 
formation on  the  Ohio  River  Basin  Includ- 
ing the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers: 

"Municipalities:  69  percent  in  compliance; 
15  percent  satisfactory  progress  being  made 
where  violations  had  been  found,  16  percent 
unsatisfactory  progress. 

"Industries:  59  percent  In  compliance;  20 
percent  satisfactory  progress  where  violations 
had  been  found;  21  percent  unsatisfactory 
progress. 

"2.  In  Allegheny  County,  which  includes 
Pittsburgh,  the  river  has  been  classified  as 
requiring  Intermediate  treatment.  A  sewage 
treatment  plant  which  provides  treatment 
for  virtually  all  municipal  wastes  was  com- 
pleted In  1959  at  a  cost  of  $100  mUllon, 


»3.  Construction  grants  offers  have  been 
made  for  60  projects  to  the  Ohio  River  Basto 

In  Pennsylvania. 

"4.  Programs.  At  the  present  time  Penn- 
sylvania Is  giving  consideration  to  reclassi- 
fication of  the  Beaver  River,  a  tributary  to 
the  Ohio,  and  also  of  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Monongahela  River. 

"Acid  mine  drainage  Is  the  major  water 
pollutant  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  State  does 
have  an  active  program  In  this  area. 

"A  request  was  made  last  year  for  $5  mil- 
lion in  Federal  funds  to  support  a  demon- 
stration project  on  the  acid  mine  drainage 
problem.  However,  funds  were  not  available. 
Another  request  has  been  made  this  year. 

"(c)  Kanawha  River,  tributary  to  the 
Ohio  (West  Virginia) : 

"Following  a  1968  survey  conducted  Jointly 
by  the  SUte  of  West  Virginia  and  Industry, 
a  comprehensive  waste  reduction  program 
was  established  calling  for  two-phase  reduc- 
tion In  industrial  plant  waste  loads  leading 
to  a  40-percent  BOD  reduction  by  June  30, 
1963.  A  reevaluation  In  1963  or  1964  will  be 
m.^de  following  which  goals  for  the  flnal 
phase  will  be  set  with  completion  by  1965. 
The  first  phase  Is  on  schedule. 

"Among  the  objectives  set  for  the  river  by 
the  West  Virginia  Division  of  Water  Re- 
sources arc:  a  minimum  DO.  level  of  3  parts 
per  million,  substantial  removal  of  solids, 
foams,  oils  and  scums,  reduction  In  taste  and 
odor  to  an  acceptable  level. 

"10.  East  River  (New  York  City  metro- 
politan area)  :  With  the  completion  of  the 
Newton  Creek  sewage  treatment  plant  all 
discharges  entering  the  East  River  from  Man- 
hattan and  Brooklyn  will  receive  primary 
treatment  with  the  exception  of  one  small 
area — the  Red  Hook  section  of  Brooklyn. 
However,  no  provision  is  being  made  for 
storm  water  overflows." 

This  letter  merely  reinforces  my  charges 
that  the  10  rivers  in  question  are  badly 
polluted  and  that  the  situation  has  not  been 
remedied.  The  report  Is  full  of  references 
to  existing  treatment  plants  and  proposed 
ones,  present  programs  and  future  possibili- 
ties. However,  there  Is  no  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  Secretary  will  enforce  com- 
plete abatement  In  these  cases  as  directed 
In  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
Public  Law  84  660. 

The  Secretary  indicates  not  only  that  no 
administrative  action  has  been  taken  by  his 
Department,  but  that  nothing  of  that  sort 
is  contemplated. 

In  an  attempt  to  make  HEW's  water  pol- 
lution control  program  more  effective,  my 
colleague.  Congressman  John  Bi-atnik,  and 
I  Introduced  bills  authorizing  the  upgrad- 
ing of  the  program  from  Its  present  status 
as  a  division  in  the  Bureau  of  State  Serv- 
ices to  a  position  directly  under  the  Secre- 
tary It  was  otir  belief  that  this  would  enable 
the  Department  to  carry  out  Its  manda- 
tory directive  to  call  a  conference  leading 
to  the  abatement  of  interstate  pollution 
whenever  surveys  and  studies  Indicated  Its 
existence. 

The  Secretary  responded  by  creating  a  de 
facto  Bureau  of  Environmental  Health  In 
which  he  placed  the  Division  of  Water  Serv- 
ice and  Pollution  Control.  This  proposed 
bureau  Is  an  administrative  monster  with 
neither  head  nor  direction  which  has  only 
succeeded  in  pushing  water  pxiUutlon  abate- 
ment activities  one  rung  further  down  the 
ladder  of  efficiency  and  effectiveness 

Water  pollution  control  activities  are  con- 
tinuing to  fall  on  all  fronts.  The  Secretary 
has  been  remiss  In  his  duties  under  Public 
Law  660  to  police  Interstate  pollution  con- 
ditions wherever  they  exist.  A  prime  ex- 
ample of  this  failure  to  Initiate  adequate 
enforcement  action  when  it  was  clearly  re- 
quired, was  the  situation  which  existed  In 
Rarltan  Bay,  N  J.  In  thU  case  it  took  a 
near  calamity  to  shock  local  abatement  au- 
thorities and  the  Public  Health  Service  Into 
motion. 


The  tidal  waters  of  Rarltan  Bay  are  the 
home  of  a  large  and  prosperovis  shellflshlng 
todustry.  The  same  waters  are  also  receiv- 
ing sewage  efBuent  to  enormous  quantities. 
Sewage  outfalls  receive  66  million  gallons 
per  day  treated  and  untreated,  with  most 
of  the  former  limited  to  a  primary  screen- 
ing. This  represents  the  wastes  of  over  30 
cities  and  municipalities. 

Shellflshlng  was  conducted  In  areas  of 
dangerous  pollution  and  the  catch  was  mar- 
keted to  the  area.  What  could  have  logically 
been  expected  occurred;  there  was  a  major 
outbreak  of  infectious  hepatitis  and  long 
lasting  liver  disorders  whlcb  affected  several 
hundred  people. 

It  was  this  critical  situation  which  force- 
fully made  the  Public  Health  Service  aware 
of  Its  two  mato  fallings  In  this  situation.  It 
had  neglected  to  enforce  the  existing  Inter- 
state quarantine  laws  with  regard  to  transit 
of  shellflsh  and  disregarded  the  clear  man- 
date of  Public  Law  660  to  abate  the  pollu- 
tion. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  careful  scruttoy  of 
this  matter  and  an  investigation  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service's  files  by  this  conunlttee 
will  reveal  a  deliberate  attempt  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  hierarchy  to  hush  up  and 
cover  over  this  disastrous  twin  failure.  Cer- 
tatoly  this  twofold  happening  todlcates 
either  a  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  to  grapple  with 
the  problem  or  a  reluctance  to  engage  to 
the  kind  of  controversial  action  which  the 
public  Interest  requires  to  halt  pollution  of 
this  magnitude  despite  the  many  powerful 
economic  toterests  Involved. 

Another  shortcoming  has  been  the  Sec- 
retary's failure  to  prepare  or  develop  any 
definitive  comprehensive  program  outlining 
the  methods  to  be  used  to  ellminattog  or 
reducing  the  pollution  of  toterstate  waters. 
It  was  Congress'  hope  that  these  reports, 
which  are  required  under  section  2  of  Pub- 
lic Law  84-660.  would  insure  the  most 
efficient  tise  of  available  abatement  ftinds. 
Without  any  gvddtog  program,  pollution 
control  becomes  piecemeal  and  much  less 
effective. 

In  this  same  context.  It  Is  interesting  to 
note  that  since  assuming  office,  the  Secre- 
tary has  not  called  a  single  conference  of 
the  State  water  pollution  control  agencies 
and  interstate  agencies,  required  by  Public 
Law  84-660  whenever  pollution  problems 
arise. 

Under  Its  present  circumstances,  the  toter- 
state abatement  program  Is  further  handi- 
capped by  the  large  sums  of  money  tapped 
from  Its  direct  operation  appropriations  by 
the  Bureau  of  State  Services  Management 
Fund.  In  fiscal  year  1963  alone,  taps  from 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Division 
amounted  to  $1,255,000,  which  represented 
8.6  percent  of  the  division's  cleanup  appro- 
priation. 

It  Is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  section 
8(b)  of  Public  Law  80-845  which  authorizes 
funds  for  the  creation  of  the  Taft  Research 
Center  to  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  specifies  Its  use 
for  activities  "to  connection  with  the  re- 
sesirch  and  study  of  water  pollution  and  the 
training  of  personnel  to  work  related  to  the 
control  of  water  pollution." 

At  the  present  time,  the  center  Is  utilized 
for  research  In  the  areas  of  air  pollution, 
radiological  health,  environmental  engineer- 
ing, and  food  protection,  and  occupmtlonal 
health  In  addition  to  water  pollution  con- 
trol. This  represents  Just  one  more  Instance 
in  which  the  Public  Health  Service  has  sacri- 
ficed the  resources  of  Its  p>ollutlon  abatement 
program  to  other  Interests. 

One  of  the  Secretary's  Justifications  for  the 
proposed  Bureau  of  Environmental  Health  la 
the  supposed  need  for  additional  research  to 
the  field  of  water  pollution.  However.  I 
challenge  the  Secretary  or  anyone  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  Inform  me  of  any 
major  research  breakthrough  to  this  area  to 


the  i>ast  30  years.  Ofliclaln  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  have  continually  stated  that 
enough  Is  presently  known  about  pollution 
control  to  effect  satisfactory  abatement  of 
our  Nation's  unsanitary  waters. 

It  Is  with  the  recognition  of  these  facts 
that  I  Intend  to  Introduce  legislation  author- 
iztog  the  transfer  of  all  functions  relating  to 
water  pollution  control  from  HEW  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Interior.  The 
bill  would  further  provide  for  a  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  to  be 
headed  by  a  Commissioner  of  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  by  removing  pollution  abatement 
activities  from  tinder  the  dead  hand  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  will  be  the  first  step 
toward  effectively  making  our  Nation's  wa- 
terwajfs  healthy  once  more. 


A  BILL  TO  EXEMPT  LABOR  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS FROM  TAX  ON  UNRELAT- 
ED BUSINESS  INCOME 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Gerbsain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
measure  I  am  Introducing  today  pro- 
vides that  labor  organizations  which  are 
exempt  from  tax  or  corporation  shall 
also  be  exempt  from  taxes  on  unrelated 
business  Income  if  that  income  is  used 
for  retirement  homes  or  hospitals  for 
aged  and  infirm  members  of  those  unions. 

This  legislation  is  badly  needed  at  the 
present  time.  To  cite  just  one  example, 
the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  of  America  purchased  1,800 
acres  of  land  in  Lakeland,  Fla.,  approxi- 
mately 35  years  ago. 

A  home  was  built  on  the  property  for 
aged  members  of  the  union  in  1928.  At 
the  present  time,  there  are  approximate- 
ly 350  aged  union  carpenters  at  the 
home.  If  the  Carpenters'  Union  did  not 
provide  for  these  elderly  people,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  cities  and 
towns  In  which  they  reside  would  have 
to  do  so. 

Under  present  law,  the  Carpenters' 
Union  must  pay  taxes  on  the  amounts 
received  from  the  sale  of  fruit  on  the 
property  of  the  home. 

Other  unions  have  a  similar  problem 
with  the  products  they  produce.  Since 
these  funds  are  used  for  charitable  pur- 
poses and  since  the  Federal,  State,  and 
lcx;al  governments  realize  substantial 
savings  in  relief  costs,  it  does  not  seem 
realistic  to  tax  these  amounts. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  act 
favorably  on  this  proposal. 


FLAGS  OF  CONVENIENCE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  which  I  be- 
here  is  badly  needed  if  oar  country  is 
to  continue  to  have  a  merchant  marine 
worthy  of  the  name. 

This  legislation  would  close  the  loop- 
hole which  presently  allows  tax  exemp- 
tion for  the  earnings  of  foreign  regis- 
tered vessels  even  when  owned  by  U.S. 
citizens  and  engaged  in  the  commerce 
of  this  country.  Simply  stated,  my  bill 
would  tax  the  earnings  of  so-called  flags 
of  convenience  which  are  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  XJ3.  citizens  and  which  are 
substantially  engaged  in  n.S.  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  alarming  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  has  been  written  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  At  the  end  of  this  con- 
flict, the  United  States  had  some  50  mil- 
lion tons  of  shipping  and  in  an  effort 
to  solve  the  problem  of  this  excessive 
wartime  tonnage  and  at  the  same  time 
help  our  allies  to  restore  their  merchant 
fleets,  Congress  enacted  the  Ship  Sales 
Act  of  1946.  This  act  permitted  Amert- 
can-owned  vessels  to  be  sold  to  foreign 
citizens  to  use  until  their  own  ship- 
building capacities  were  restored.  How- 
ever, m&ny  Americans  found  it  more  de- 
sirable to  transfer  their  ownership  of 
the  vessels  to  subsidiaries  for  operation 
under  foreign  registry. 

There  were  a  number  of  obvious 
reasotvs  why  it  was  found  desirable  to 
pursue  this  course.  Under  foreign  regis- 
ti-y.  foreign  crews  could  be  hired  at  sub- 
stantial reductions:  American  labor  laws 
could  be  obviated;  high  U.S.  safety  re- 
quirements and  costly  insipection  sys- 
tems would  no  longer  apply;  and  there 
would  be  reduced  rates  for  supplies.  In- 
surance, repairs,  and  so  forth. 

Qiiite  clearly,  however,  the  main  in- 
centive of  foreign  registi-y  of  an  Ameri- 
can owned  or  controlled  vessel  was — and 
continues  to  be — exemption  from  income 
tax  by  any  country. 

Although  the  flag  of  convenience" 
device  may  have  assisted  in  serving  the 
purpose  of  the  Ship  Sales  Act  at  the  time 
it  was  enacted,  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly evident  that  the  flight  of  American 
shipping  to  foreign  flags  has  adversely 
affected  the  U.S.  economy  and  has  deci- 
mated our  merchant  fleet. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  maintenance 
of  a  strong  American  merchant  marme 
is  vital  to  national  defense.  During 
World  War  II  we  frequently  had  more 
than  1.000  merchant  ships  in  a  single 
operation  and  in  1946  the  United  States 
had  approximately  2.500  vessels  of  1.000 
gro-ss  tons  and  over.  As  of  April  1.  1963. 
however,  we  had  only  931  of  these  same 
type  vessels  in  the  active  oceangoing 
U.S.  merchant  fleet.  This  means  that 
we  do  not  now  have  in  operation  on  the 
Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts  enough  mer- 
chant ships  to  supply  our  minimal 
peacetime  requirements,  much  less  war- 
time. Furthermore,  in  1935,  a  depres- 
sion year,  we  had  approximately  56.000 
employed  seamen:  at  the  end  of  1961.  a 
tense  cold  war  period,  we  had  48.000. 
Our  ships  are  not  only  few — they  are  old. 
inefficient  and  obsolescent.  By  all  other 
standards  the  United  States  is  the  great- 
est and  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world   but   our  merchant  marine   fleet 


has  been  sharply  reduced  In  number, 
tonnage,  efficiency,  and  other  respects  so 
that  it  is  now  exceeded  by  second,  third, 
and  ever  lower  rank  powers. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note.  Mr,  Speaker, 
that  while  US.  oceanbome  foreign  com- 
merce was  increasing  greatly  during  the 
period  from  1950  to  1959.  the  relative 
participation  of  US-flag  ships  in  the 
carriage  of  this  country's  foreign  com- 
merce has  shown  a  steady  decline. 
Total  oceanbome  cargo  shipments  to 
and  from  the  United  States  Increased 
from  117  million  lonR  tons  in  1950  to 
263  million  long  tons  in  1959.  However, 
the  percentage  of  this  trade  carried  by 
all  US.  flag  vessels  decreased  from  65.3 
in  1946  to  42.6  m  1960  and  to  9.7  In 
1959.  Official  statistics  show  that  at 
the  present  time  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  entire  U.S.  export  and  import  trade 
Is  carried  by  American-flag  vessels. 

This  Is  a  shocking  statistic,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  It  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  During  this  period  of  disinte- 
gration the  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payer of  merchant  marine  subsidy  pro- 
grams has  gone  up  astronomically. 
Ship  construction  and  operating  subsi- 
dies currently  cost  In  the  neighborhood 
of  $300  million  a  year.  And  while  we 
have  been  doing  this  with  one  hand  in 
order  to  maintain  at  least  a  modest 
American  merchant  fleet,  with  the  other 
we  continue  to  invite  unfair  competi- 
tion by  exempting  from  taxation  Ameri- 
can-controlled vessels  registered  in  a 
foreign  country. 

This  is  a  ridiculous  and  obviously  in- 
consistent situation.  Mr.  Speaker.  We 
are  told  that  "flag  of  convenience"  ves- 
sels actually  are  an  asset  to  our  military 
strength  because  they  are  under  the 
"effective  control"  of  citizens  of  this 
country.  If  this  is  true,  then  why  must 
the  American  taxpayer  continue  to  sup- 
port a  growing  maritime  subsidy 
program  ? 

In  fact,  there  is  real  reason  to  ques- 
tion whether  the.se  foreign  flag  vessels 
are  under  the  "effective  control"  of  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  national 
security.  My  personal  Judgment  would 
be  that  any  advantage  they  represent 
Is  more  than  offset  by  the  unfair  compe- 
tition they  enjoy  by  being  able  to  oper- 
ate in  the  U.S.  trade  on  a  tax-free  basts. 
Their  advantage  Is  not  illusory.  In 
effect  we  have  a  domestic  merchant  ma- 
rine divided  Into  American-flasr  and 
foreism-flasr  vessel.s  which  compete 
against  each  other.  We  allow  the 
foreign-flag  vessels  the  enoi-mous  advan- 
tage of  escaping  tax  liability,  and  then  to 
help  compensate  American-flag  opera- 
tors for  this  advantage,  we  institute  one 
of  the  costliest  subsidy  programs  on 
record. 

And  there  are  other  reasons  why  this 
does  not  make  sense.  Mr.  Speaker.  Our 
Government  Is  greatly  concerned  with 
the  imbalance  of  international  payments 
and  the  foreign  demands  upon  the  US. 
supply  of  gold.  In  this  regard.  I  believe 
it  Is  worthy  of  note  that  in  1961  the  esti- 
mated net  dollar  exchange  savings 
through  tran.sport  of  American  exports 
on  U.S.-fla?r  ships  amounted  to  $758  mil- 
lion. This  substantial  sum  in  a  single 
year  resulted  at  a  time  when  only  8.8 
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percent  of  our  trade  wa«  carried  Is  u  r 
flag  vessels,  so  it  k  obfvlous  that  If  t^ 
tax  loophole  were  closed  which.  In  tura 
would  result  In  an  increase  In  the  per' 
centage  of  trade  carried  by  US-flJ 
ships,  our  dollar  earnings  would  be  In 
creased  immensely,  thereby  easing  our 
balance -of -payments  problem,  i  vouid 
also  like  to  point  out  that  the  American 
outflow  of  gold  is  highly  accentuated  by 
the  "flag  of  convenience"  operations  be- 
cause the  majority  of  outbound  cargoes 
carried  on  these  vessels  is  paid  for  in 
American  currency  which,  since  it  Is  paid 
to  foreign  corporations,  is  cashable 
abroad  and  constitutes  a  drain  on  our 
gold  reserve.  In  addition,  crew  costs  of 
these  vessels,  as  well  as  construction  an<3 
repair  costs,  are  generally  paid  in  Ameri- 
can  currency,  practically  all  of  which  is 
cashed  and  spent  abroad.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  American  maritime  trade 
groups  that  at  least  a  billion  dollars  a 
year,  which  should  go  to  our  maritime 
Industry,  is  thus  converted  into  foreign 
demands  upon  our  gold  reserves. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  we  have  a  responsibility  to  protect 
American  seamen  and  American  flag  op- 
erators from  cutthroat  competition  froai 
U.S. -owned  vessels  which  pay  sub- 
standard wages  and  escape  payment  of 
Federal  Income  taxes  Imposed  on  all 
other  American  citizens  and  business 
firms. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  we  should  per- 
mit the  national  security  to  be  weakened, 
the  country's  finances  to  be  jeopardized 
and  the  entire  American  shipping  Indus- 
try to  be  destroyed,  merely  in  order  to 
perpetuate  an  artificial  device  through 
which  runaway  flagship  operators  can 
escape  the  responsibility  of  paying  their 
fair  share  of  the  tax  burden.  It  is  im- 
perative tha  •.  the  U.S.  Congress  close  the 
tax  exemption  loophole  which  provide* 
the  greatest  Incentive  for  shipowners  to 
operate  their  vessels  under  foreiCT 
registry. 

THE  HONORABLE  ADLAI  STEVEN- 
SON. "MR.  AMBASSADOR" 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  SHELLr\'l  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  your  attention  and  to  our 
colleagues'  attention  an  article  written 
by  Peter  Lyon  in  the  June  edition  of 
Holiday  magazine  entitled  "Mr.  Ambas- 
sador." 

Peter  Lyon  is  to  be  commended  for 
this  excellent  article  which  details  the 
key  role  performed  by  the  U.S.  mission 
to  the  United  Nations  and  reviews  the 
distintjulshed  service  of  its  chief,  the 
Honorable  Adlai  Stevenson. 

In  my  Judgment.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
article  should  be  required  reading  for 
all  Americans  who  wish  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  workings  of  the  US. 
mission  to  the  United  Nations  and  who 
wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the  activities  of 
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one  of  our  most  eminent  and  brilliant 
Americans : 

Ms.  ambassadoe 
(By  Peter  Lyon) 
Scattered  over  tlie  Island  of  Manhattan, 
from  Oreenwlcli  VUlage  north  to  YorkvlUe, 
are  missions  to  tbe  United  Natlona  from  all 
but  2  of  the  110  sovereign  states  tbat  be- 
long to  that  organisation.  (Iceland  and 
Ubya  maintain  tbelr  missions  In  Wash- 
ington.) Like  the  cotin tries  they  represent, 
these  nilBSlona  come  In  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
and  their  style  la  likely  to  reflect  the  wealth, 
power,  and  presumptive  p>omp  of  their  spmn- 
Bon  back  home.  The  Hushemlte  Kingdom  of 
Jordan,  for  example,  Is  splendidly  ensconced 
In  a  penthouse  high  above  Sutton  Place. 
while  various  Socialist  Republics  occupy 
fashionable  quarters  on  or  Just  off  Park 
Avenue.  But.  If  you  press  the  bell  of  apart- 
ment 7- A  at  150  East  52d  Street,  a  modest 
address,  you  will  be  admitted  to  the  Perma- 
nent Mission  of  the  Republic  of  Chad,  per- 
haps by  HU  Excellency,  the  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary,  M.  Adam 
Sow  himself. 

Most  conspicuous  of  all  the  missions  Is 
that  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
this  is  as  It  should  be.  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  American  mission  m\i6t  play 
host  to  the  other  109.  The  U.S.  mission  to 
the  United  Nations — known  within  the  State 
Department  as  the  USUN — Is  housed  in  a 
new  12-etory  building  of  eye-catching  design 
at  799  United  Nations  Plaza,  directly  across 
the  street  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations  Itself.  On  the  facade  of  the 
building  are  interlinking  hexagons  of  cast 
stone,  giving  it  the  look  of  a  honeycomb  and 
suggesting  that,  within,  all  Is  as  busy  as  in 
a  beehive. 

Such  an  Impression  Is  not  far  WTong. 
Bu8lnes.s  at  the  USUN  has  Increased  steadily 
since  the  mission  was  first  created:  Its  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  reach  of  Its  Influence 
have  never  been  greater  than  In  the  last  2 
or  3  years.  In  part,  this  growth  has  come 
about  because  the  United  Nations  Itself  has 
grown — from  51  states  in  1945  to  80  In  1958 
to  110  today— and  because  the  U.N.  has  taken 
a  more  positive  role  in  world  affairs.  In  part. 
It  is  because  President  Kennedy,  rather  more 
than  hl.s  predecessors,  has  seen  fit  to  test  how 
well  American  foreign  policy  might  be  served 
in  the  International  forum  of  the  United 
Nations.  But  mostly  the  USUN  Is  busier  and 
more  Influential  than  ever  before  because 
Its  chief  Is  Adlal  Stevenson. 

One  way  to  measure  Stevenson's  conse- 
quence at  the  USUN  Is  to  recall  the  warm 
way  he  wiis  greeted  by  the  diplomats  of 
the  United  Nations  in  January  1961,  when 
he  presented  his  credentials  aa  Permanent 
Representative  from  the  United  States. 
Without  question  he  was  the  most  eminent 
public  figure  ever  accredited  to  the  United 
Nations,  by  his  or  any  other  government. 
The  permanent  represeutiiUvcs  from  foreign 
land*  literally  clustered  about  him.  In  the 
community  of  the  United  Nations,  President 
Kennedy  was  at  that  time  still  an  unknown 
quantity  and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
close  to  a  cipher;  but  Stevenson  was  an  old 
friend,  a  familiar  and  reassuring  personage. 
Some  delegates  remembered  him  from  San 
Francisco  In  1945.  when  be  assisted  at  the 
birth  of  the  United  NaUons;  others  had  met 
htm  along  the  w.-iy  of  his  extensive  travels; 
a  few,  now  Introduced  to  him  for  the  firrt 
time,  were  charmed  by  his  wit  and  by  his 
easy,  informal  manner.  All  were  delighted 
to  have  him  In  their  ntimber. 

To  some  men  In  dome«tic  politics,  of 
course,  Stevenson's  appointment  seemed  a 
disaster.  As  a  re^iilt  of  his  two  Presidential 
campaigns,  he  has  won  (if  that  Is  the  word) 
a  persevering  and  embittered  oppoenion.  His 
appearance  as  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  provoked  a  revival  of  the  mindless 
slogan;    "Oet  the  United  SUtes  out  of  the 
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VH.  and  the  V:s.  out  of  the  United  States.** 
Stevenson  was  aware  of  this  sullen  hostility; 
h«  is  too  Benaltive  a  man  ever  to  have  got 
Inured  to  it,  but  be  went  ixls  way  with  his 
usual  aplomb. 

Even  some  of  his  admirers  were  glixm  when 
he  took  the  Job.  They  had  hoped  he  would 
be  named  Secretary  of  State.  Anything  else 
would  have  been  too  slight  for  his  talents. 
To  be  merely  Ambassador  to  the  VJS.  was  de- 
meaning: be  would  be  no  more  than  an 
errand  boy;  he  would  come  no  closer  to  mak- 
ing policy  than  the  suggestion  box  outside 
the  boss'  ofllce. 

And  yet  all  the  appearances  roundly  con- 
tradicted these  fears.  Where  his  predeces- 
sors had  had  only  one  deputy  of  ambassa- 
dorial rank,  Stevenson  had  two— Francis  T. 
P.  Plimpton  and  Charles  W.  Tost — and  they 
were  men  he  had  chosen.  Plimpton  is  an 
experienced  and  skillful  New  York  attorney 
who  haa  been  an  Intimate  of  Stevenson's 
since  they  were  roommates  at  Harvard  Law 
School.  Yost,  a  soft-spoken  career  officer  In 
the  foreign  service,  worked  with  Stevenson 
in  San  Francisco  to  help  create  the  United 
Natloiu.  Stevenson  needed  two  deputies,  for 
he  was  In  Washington  2  or  3  days  a  week. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  (as  were 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  James  J.  Wadsworth 
before  him ) .  and  he  was  also  a  member  of 
the  National  Seciirlty  Council. 

It  Is  hard  to  see  how  Stevenson  could  have 
been  more  intimately  involved  In  the  process 
of  making  policy.  When  he  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  11  he  went  through  chan- 
nels he  talked  to  an  old  friend,  Harlan 
Cleveland,  the  Aaslatant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs.  The  Under 
Secretary,  George  Ball,  Is  Stevenson's  former 
law  partner.  If  he  wanted  the  ear  of  the 
President,  be  had  only  to  call  another  old 
friend,  Arthur  Bchleslnger,  Jr.,  who  Is  one  of 
the  toUnencee  grlaee  in  the  White  House. 

Nevertheless,  only  a  few  weeks  after  Stev- 
enson had  taken  ofBce,  he  was  caught,  red- 
faced  and  mortified,  in  a  most  painful  plight. 

Two  days  before  the  ill-starred  attempt  to 
invade  Cuba  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  some  6-26 
bombers,  made  In  America,  raided  air  bases 
In  Cuba  and  subsequently  landed  in  Florida. 
At  the  UJi.,  In  answer  to  Cuban  chargeB  of 
American  gxillt.  Stevenaon  righteously  waved 
photographs  and  Insisted  the  planes  were 
Cuban,  piloted  by  Cuban  defectors  who  bad 
bombed  their  own  bases  and  fled  to  freedom. 
He  was  wrong.  On  the  day  of  the  InTaalon, 
Stevenson  still  denied  American  responsi- 
bUlty.     Wrong  again. 

Stevenson's  friends  were  sad.  Here  was 
clearest  proof  that,  so  far  from  having  shared 
In  the  making  of  policy,  he  had  never  even 
been  told  what  was  going  on.  At  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  his  stock  tumbled. 

Stevenson  insists  that,  on  the  contrary, 
here  was  only  a  spectacular  example  of  how 
liaison  can  break  down  at  moments  of  great 
tirgency.  He  knows  who  was  responsible  for 
the  lapse.  He  refuses  to  believe  he  will  ever 
again  be  so  embarrassed.  He  smiles  at  the 
notion  that  he  Is  only  an  errand  boy,  for 
he  knows  better. 

In  one  sense,  of  course,  every  Ambassador 
Is  an  errand  boy  who  has  been  grandly  digni- 
fied with  a  set  of  sonorous  titles.  Indeed, 
the  more  actively  a  President  concerns  him- 
self with  foreign  affairs,  the  more  even  his 
Secretary  of  State  may  find  himself  shrivel- 
ing in  status.  President  Kennedy,  however, 
has  m.ide  It  clear  that  he  wants  not  mes- 
sengers but  trusted  advisers,  each  In  the  post 
best  suited  to  his  talents. 

Prom  this  more  flexible  approach  to  the 
world  and  Its  woes  there  has  evolved  a  kind 
of  triple-ply  diplomacy.  The  first  ply  Is 
bilateral:  the  traditional  diplomacy  of  this 
Nation  with  each  other  nation,  conducted  by 
the  State  Department  through  the  Amer- 
ican Ambaasador  abroad  and  the  Ambassador 
of  each  other  nation  in  Washington.  TTie 
second    ply    Is    regional:    a    diplomacy   con- 


ducted by  the  State  Department  with  such 
groups  of  naUons  as  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  the  OrganlaaUon 
of  American  BUtee.  The  third  ply  Is  world- 
wide: the  diplomacy  conducted  by  the  State 
Department  thnrugh  the  USUN  with  the 
United  Nations  as  a  body  and  with  the  sepa- 
rate misalonc  to  the  United  Natiooa. 

It  is  the  third  ply,  of  worldwide  diploma- 
cy, that  was  entrusted  to  Stevenson  in  1961, 
and  It  was  not  easy  to  weave  its  problems 
Into  the  texture  of  American  foreign  policy. 
He  faced  task  after  task  of  patient,  unpub- 
llclzed  negotiation:  the  American  alms  In 
the  Congo,  the  election  of  U  Thant  bm  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  UJf.,  a  solution  of  the 
UJf .'s  de8p>erate  financial  problems,  the  ques- 
tion of  admitting  the  People's  Bepublic  of 
China  to  membership.  On  all  these  matters, 
the  United  States  needed  the  votes  of  other 
UJ*.  members.  And  so,  before  Stevenson 
had  been  at  his  post  very  long,  changes  were 
evident  In  the  poeitlon  taken  by  the  United 
States  In  the  councils  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Of  these  changes,  the  most  dramatic  and 
the  most  abrupt  was  in  the  American  atti- 
tude on  the  colonial  question.  Earlier,  in 
December  1960,  before  a  plenary  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
a  resolution  had  been  offered  which 
denounced  the  alien  subjugation  and  exploi- 
tation of  colonial  peoples  ft"d  demanded 
that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  grant 
them  complete  independence.  An  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  United  Nations 
'  backed  the  resolution.  Its  passage  was  never 
in  doubt.  But  the  State  Department  in- 
structed the  American  delegation  to  abstain 
from  voting. 

Here  was  an  irony.  The  United  States,  the 
first  nation  to  wrest  Independence  from  a 
colonial  master,  seemed  to  be  withholding 
its  support  from  others  struggling  toward  the 
same  goaL  Why?  Presumably  someone  in 
authority  believed  that  a  Uj8.  vote  In  favor  of 
the  resolution  would  vex  our  allies  In 
NATO — Great  Britain.  Prance,  Belglxim.  Por- 
tugal and  the  other  powers  that  still  cUng 
to  colonial  poeaeaslons — and  so  might 
weaken  the  alliance. 

In  vain  the  American  delegation  argued 
against  the  Instruction.  One  delegate.  Mrs. 
Zelma  George,  showed  her  displeasure  by 
standing  up  and  conspicuously  applauding 
when  the  resolution  was  carried  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  To  no  effect:  the  United 
States  was  recorded  as  declining  to  support 
the  surge  of  colonial  peoples  toward  Inde- 
pendence— which  was  like  declining  to  sup- 
port the  weather. 

But  that  was  in  1960.  In  1961.  with  Ken- 
nedy in  the  White  House  and  Stevenson  the 
chief  of  the  USUN,  the  poUcy  was  reversed 
at  the  first  opportunity.  Before  long  the 
United  States  was  on  record  as  approving  the 
resolution  and  standing  ready  to  assist  In 
carrying  it  out.  Sure  enough,  peevish  pro- 
tests came  from  within  the  NATO  alliance. 
And  before  long  domestic  stentors  Joined 
them. 

Perhaps  the  weightiest  of  the  critics  was 
Senator  Hznut  M.  Jackson,  Democrat,  of 
Washington.  Senator  Jackson  went  before 
the  National  Press  Club  and  viewed  both  the 
United  Nations  and  the  USUN  with  consider- 
able alarm.  He  wondered  whether  we  were 
not  taking  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  United  Nations.  He  ques- 
tioned the  part  played  by  the  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  In  the  determination  of 
foreign  policy  and  deplored  the  fact  that  the 
Ambassador  was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
(Jackson  never,  In  this  speech,  mentioned 
Stevenson  by  name.)  "The  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,"  he  said,  "Ls  not  a  sec- 
ond Secretary  of  State."  Nor,  he  added, 
should  the  tJJS.  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  "operate  as  a  second  foreign  ofllce." 

At  this  point,  Stevenson  oould  have  been 
forgiven  for  wondering  what  In  tophet  was 
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expected  of  him  A  few  months  earlier  he 
had  been  derided  for  knowing  so  little  about 
the  Nation's  affairs:  now  he  was  being  raked 
as  though  he  had  been  wUler  than  a  serpent 
In  his  control  of  thoae  affairs. 

Stevenson  never  retorts  to  a  criticism  by 
a  friend,  much  less  to  aa  111-lnformed  crit- 
icism. (He  Is  always  ready  to  concede  that 
his  well-informed  critics  may  have  a  point.) 
He  tucked  a  copy  of  Jackson's  speech  Into 
his  capacious  briefcase,  read  It  once  or  twice, 
wrote  one  or  two  speeches  In  Indirect  answer 
to  It.  forgot  It  and  went  on  about  his  busi- 
ness He  was  probably  grateful  to  one  com- 
mentator who  observed  tartly.  "The  mistakes 
so  ably  criticized  by  Senator  Jackson  are 
Indeed  grave  and  foolish.  The  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  our  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations  are  aU  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  not  having  made  them"  But 
the  Jaickson  speech  was  another  confirma- 
tion of  the  growing  Importance  of  the  USUN 
under  Stevenson's  leadership.  And  It  afford- 
ed, as  well  evidence  of  how  poorly  Informed 
most  of   us   are  about  the  USUN. 

The  nature  of  Stevenson's  assignment  is 
still  puzzling  to  many  people.  The  USUN. 
created  by  act  of  Congress  In  1947.  is  now  18 
years  old:  like  many  teenagers.  It  gets  a  lot 
of  mall  and  seems  to  be  forev?r  talking  on 
the  telephone  Since  the  machinery  of 
American  foreign  policy  is  nowhere  more 
publicly  displayed  than  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, It  follows  that,  when  a  citizen  is  ag- 
grieved by  that  policy — or  when,  as  some- 
times happens,  he  Is  delighted  by  It — he  Is 
Inclined  to  pick  up  either  pen  or  phone  and 
sound  off  to  the  USUN.  Prom  the  bushels 
of  this  mall  and  the  torrent  of  these  phone 
calls  It  Is  possible  to  form  a  Judgment  the 
USUN  suffers  from  a  case  of  mistaken 
Identity. 

Some  people  vaguely  suppose  the  mission 
to  be  part  of  the  United  Nations.  Some  con- 
f\ise  the  mission  with  the  State  Department. 
or  with  the  American  delegation  to  the 
General  Assembly.  Still  others  Imagine  the 
mission  Is  merely  a  man — he  was  once  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  now  he  Is  Adlal  Stevenson — 
whom  they  can  occasionally  watch  on  their 
television  screens  as  he  wrangles  with  the 
Russians,  rather  as  they  might  watch  a 
marshal  of  the  Wild  West  who  Is  out  to  arrest 
the  bad  guys. 

There  Is  Justification  for  all  this  confusion. 
The  USUN  is  something  new  In  American 
diplomacy.  To  define  with  exactness  Its 
character  and  its  functions  Is  a  tricky  task, 
because  the  definition  has  changed  In  the 
past  few  years  and  Is  still  changing.  It  Is 
easier  to  say  what  the  USUN  Is  not.  Its  chief 
U  an  ambassador  but  It  is  not  an  embassy. 
It  transacts  more  consular  business  than 
most  consulates,  but  It  is  not  a  consulate. 
It  boasts  a  minister,  but  It  Is  not  a  ministry. 
It  is  not  a  foreign  service  post,  although  a 
dozen  or  more  foreign  service  ofllcera  work, 
and  are  overworked,  within  its  walls. 

The  confusion  Is  semantic  as  well  as  func- 
tional. The  chief  of  the  mission  bears, 
among  other  lofty  titles  that  of  Permanent 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations.  But 
how  permanent  is  permanent?  In  la  years 
there  have  been  four  permanent  representa- 
tives— the  late  Warren  Austin.  Lodge.  Wads- 
worth,  and  now  Adlal  Stevenson.  Clearly, 
the  permanent  representative  Is  not  f)enna- 
nent;  Indeed  by  statute  he  keeps  his  office 
"at  the  pleasure  of  the  President."  who  la 
himself  perforce  Impermanent. 

To  add  to  the  confusion  members  of  the 
Soviet  mission  have  often  implied,  with  some 
heat,  that  the  USUN  In  fact  owns  and  oper- 
ates the  United  Nations  as  It  pleases.  Fur- 
thermore, at  least  a  few  of  the  international 
civil  servants  who  work  for  the  United  Na- 
tions have  got  the  notion  that  the  head- 
quarters of  the  USUN  was  built  so  near  (and 
at  such  a  vantage  over)  the  United  Nations 
only  so  that  the  United  States  might  keep 
a  secret  big  brotherly  eye  on  th«  UJ».     The 
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su.splclon  Is  voiced  In  Jocular  fashion,  but 
still  It  Is  voiced 

The  work  of  the  USUN  and  of  its  chief  are, 
then,  befogged  by  confusion.  Innuendo,  sus- 
picion and  outright  error.  This  Is  a  pity,  for 
their  work  Is  important  enough  to  warrant 
clarification  and  sympathetic  understand- 
ing. 

As  chief  of  the  US'UN  Stevenson's  Job,  j>rl- 
marlly.  is  to  get  the  United  Nations  to  do 
what  the  United  States  wants  It  to  do.  This 
has  never  been  easy,  and  It  Is  getting  harder 
all  the  time      Last  year    for  example,  the  U  N 


a  totel  of  112  foreign  ministers  and  per 
inent     representatives      Declined     Invtu- 


to 

nianeni     representatives 

tlona   to   four  other  diplomatic  dinners 

Leaving  aside  the  state  of  the  Ambassador', 
liver  and  lights  after  S  such  days,  there  ii 
the  strenuous  test  to  which  he  must  put  hi* 
orbicularis  oris.  hU  smile  muscles.  All  that 
polit*  grinning    hour  after  hour 

As  with  Stevenson,  so,  on  a  humbler  scai« 
with  the  other  ambassadors,  the  special  ad 
vlsers.  and  the  Foreign  Service  ofUcers  at  ths 
USUN.     When    they   are    not   giving    parties 
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they   are   tittending   them      But   Joy   u  cnn 
came  to  Its  decisions  only  after  holding  2 jJ09      fined  at  these  affairs    In  deference  to  reor 
separate  meetings   of  councils,   commissions      sentatlon.     (It  may  be  noted  that  even  th 

funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  dlplo! 
matlc  entertainment  are  scrupulously  des- 
cribed as  represenutlon."  lest  any  scandal- 
ized taxpayer  suspect  that  some  one  u 
getting  pleasantly  plastered  on  money  from 
the   public   purse  ) 

Representation  Involves  listening  as  well  u 
talking,  and  the  USUN.  set  down  as  It  u 
among  all  those  other  ml.salons.  is  an  in 
valuable  listening  post.  Here  one  can  tuni 
In  on  the  opinions  and  apprehensions  of 
diplomats  from  all  over  the  world.  And 
having  *  listened,  one  can  report  to 
W.ishlng^n. 

Representation  by  the  USUN.  then.  U  put 
to  Its  most  searching  test  In  the  fall  whe-- 
the  UN.  General  Assembly  Is  In  session 
Like  a  benevolent  nanny,  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  always  ready  to  volunteer  Informa- 
tlon,  give  advice  or  rap  out  Instructions  but 
It  Is  the  USUN  and  its  chief  of  mission,  Adlal 
Stevenson,  who  must  do  the  work  and  get  the 
results. 


and  committees,  at  virtually  all  of  which  the 
USUN  somehow  contrlvrd  to  represent  the 
United  States  excluding  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
d.iys.  this  works  out  to  more  than  e'ght 
meetings   a   day.   every   day   In    the    year 

But  the  work  is  not  spread  evenly  over 
12  months,  nor  is  It  limited  to  5  days  a  week 
The  peak  comes  during  the  last  3  months  of 
the  year,  when  the  General  Assembly  Is  In 
session.  Throughout  this  quarter,  there  may 
be  two  dozen  meetings  a  day.  6  days  a  week. 
Nor  does  that  officer  properly  represent,  who 
merely  shows  up  on  time  to  answer  when  his 
name  Is  called  He  must  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  parliamentary  procedure,  well 
rehearsed  on  his  own  government's  proposals. 
and  well  briefed  on  the  arguments  likely  to 
be  raised  by  foes,  friends,  or  neutrals  He 
must  also  be  articulate,  logical,  persuasive. 
Intflltgent.   and   alert. 

But  representation  does  not  stop  here 
Obviously.  If  the  US  position  Is  to  prevail, 
delegates  from  a  majority  of  the  other 
nations  must  support  that  position.  This 
calls  for  negotiations  and  consultation  before 
and  after  the  meeting  of  council,  commission 
or    committee       Where    and    when    can    this 


Last  fall  there  were  Just  over  one  hundred 
items    on    the    agenda    of    the    General    As- 
sembly;    items     having     to    do    with    such 
troubled  areas  as  the  Congo,  the  Gaza  strln 
be  done?    Since  every  available  hour  Is  taken      Kashmir   and    the    Arabian    refugee    canity' 
up    with   private   homework   and    public   de-      items   dealing    with   such   desperate   humwi 


bate,  the  only  time  a  man  can  find  to  nego- 
tiate and  consult  with  his  opposite  numbers 
from  the  delegations  of  other  countries  is 
at  lunch,  over  cocktails  and  at  dinner.  And 
so  we  enter  upon  the  round  of  so-called 
pleasure. 

Lunche,'».  receptions.  Intimate  cocktail 
parties:  dinners  by  candlelight.  In  black  tie 
and  formal  gown:  nights  of  dancing  on  roof 
gardens  from  which  every  prospect  is  of 
Manhattan's  lights  gleaming  in  the  velvet 
dark — how  gay  it  is.  and  how  glamorous  I 
Sometimes  we  Invite  our  guests  to  a  concert 
by  the  Philharmonic,  or  to  sltate  on  a  frozen 
pond  In  Rlverdale  with  grog  served  after- 
ward.    It  Is  not  a  delightful  whirl? 

No.  it  is  brutal  Consider  the  so-called 
social  calendar  of  Adlal  Stevenson  during 
the  first  5  days  of   last  October: 

Lunched  on  Monday  with  U  Thant,  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations; 
lunched  on  Tuesday  with  the  permanent 
representative  from  Belgium;  lunched  on 
Wednesday  with  the  foreign  minister  of 
Israel;  on  Thursday  gave  a  lunch  In  honor  of 
the  daughter  of  Prime  MlnUter  Nehru,  of 
India;  lunched  on  Friday  with  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Bar  Association.  Sent 
his  regrets  that  he  could  not  attend  three 
other  lunches:  with  the  mayor  of  New  York 
City  In  honor  of  the  mayor  of  Berlin;  with 
the  permanent  representative  from  Italy;  and 
with  the  permanent  representative  from 
Mall. 

Gave  1  reception  and  attended  13  oth- 
ers, to  which  he  had  been  invited  by  the 
Permanent  Representatives  from  Burma. 
Morocco,  Nigeria,  Ethiopia,  Guinea,  the 
U  S  S-R.,  Thailand  Cameroon.  Liberia.  Israel, 
the  Philippines  and  Togo,  and  by  the  Per- 
manent Observer  from  South  Korea.  De- 
clined Invitations  to  five  other  diplomatic 
receptions. 

Gave  a  dinner  at  his  ambassadorial  suite 
in  the  Waldorf  Towers  In  honor  of  Prince 
Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Joined  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk  in  giving  two  buffet  dinners 


needs  as  disarmament,  food  for  the  hungry, 
rights  for  the  dispossessed  and  a  ban  on  nu- 
clear testing;  contentious  Items  such  ai 
colonialism  and  Hungary. 

To  advocate  the  American  point  of  view 
on  these  complex  problems  was  Uxlng 
enough.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  Job  two 
major  crises  erupted— first  Cuba  and  then 
the  Congo. 

In  retrospect,  one  of  the  most  striking 
aspects  of  the  Cuban  crisis  Is  how  smoothly 
and  surely  the  triple-ply  diplomacy  func- 
tioned. In  Washington,  the  President 
clenched  the  national  fist  of  U.8.  mUitary 
power:  the  State  Department  dealt  swiftly 
on  a  bilateral  basis,  with  all  the  nations 
concerned:  and  on  a  regional  basis  Secretary 
Rurk  won  unanimous  support  from  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  SUtes.  And  in  New 
York  the  third  ply.  of  worldwide  diplomacy, 
came  onstage  in  the  memorable  exchange  of 
crisp  dialog  at  the  Sec\irlty  Council: 

"Stevenson  Do  you.  Ambassador  Zorln. 
deny  that  the  USSR,  has  placed  and  U 
placing  medlimi-  and  intermediate-range 
missiles  and  sites  in  Cuba?  'Yes'  or  no'— 
don't  wait  for  the  translation— 'yes'  or  'no'?" 

"ZoRiN  I  am  not  in  an  American  court- 
room, sir.  and  therefore  I  do  not  wish  to 
anfwer  a  question  that  is  put  to  me  in  the 
fashion  In  which  a  prosecutor  puts  ques- 
tion" 

"Stevenson  You  are  in  the  courtroom  of 
world  opinion  right  now,  and  you  can 
answer   yes'  or  'no'." 

"ZoRiK.  You  will  have  your  answer  in  due 
course." 

"Stevenson  I  am  prepared  to  wait  for  my 
answer  until  hell  freezes  over." 

That  exchange  took  place,  of  course,  be- 
fore the  television  cameras  and  so  was 
brought  into  millions  of  American  homes. 
Stevenson  then  dropped  out  of  sight  again. 
to  Join  with  John  J.  McCloy  In  the  private 
and  protracted  negotiations  with  the  Riis- 
slans  over  the  removal  of  missiles,  bombers 
and   military  personnel  from   Cuba.     While 


th'ase  conversations  were  going  on,  word 
came  that  fighting  had  again  broken  out  In 
the  Congo. 

From  the  time  when  the  Congo  collapsed 
Into  chaos.  In  the  first  week  of  Its  Inde- 
pendence back  In  Ju  y  1B60,  the  USUN  has 
played  a  key  role — and  one  that  has  gone  al- 
most wholly  unreported — In  helping  that 
hsplfss  country  achieve  a  reasonable  degree 
of  political  stability.  The  USUN  helped  or- 
ganize the  airlift  of  20  000  U.N.  troops  from 
31  countries:  the  USUN  negotiated  the 
agreements,  between  the  UJ*.  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  US.  on  the  other,  covering  the 
costs  of  the  peace-keeping  operation;  USUN 
officers  Joined  In  the  protracted.  Intensive 
nefotlations  with  Belgium  and  Great  Britain 
that  eventually  led  to  U  Thant's  plan  for  a 
reconclllntlon  between  the  central  govern- 
ment of  the  Congo  and  the  dissident  prov- 
ince of  Katanga.  Most  Important  of  all.  It 
was  the  USUN  diplomats — Stevenson,  his 
deputy  Charles  Yost  and  others — who  were 
the  moet  resolute  In  opposing  the  counsels 
of  timidity  and  procrastination,  who  Insisted 
that  Molse  Tshombe  and  his  mercenaries 
would  collapse  at  the  first  show  of  determined 
pressure  Last  December,  when  the  UN. 
soldiers  moved  purpotefully  into  Katanga. 
Stevenson  and  Yost  were  proved  right. 

A  hand  in  two  crises  met  and  resolved; 
and  along  the  way,  the  business  of  the  Gen- 
eral .\ssembly  transacted  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  SUle  Department.  It  was  a  fair 
record;  yet  fur  his  pains  Adlal  Stevenson  was 
assailed  from  two  directions,  and  savagely. 
An  anonymous  official,  presumably  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Security  Council  Execu- 
tive Committee  (the  group  of  administration 
leaders  who  advised  President  Kennedy  dur- 
ing the  Cuba  crisis),  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  Stevenson  had  wanted  a  Munich,  that 
Stevenson  had  urged  a  deal  by  which  Amerl- 
Ican  missile  bases  in  Turkey,  Italy,  and 
Briuin  would  be  withdrawn  If  the  U.S.SJt. 
would  pull  out  of  Cuba,  and  had  opposed 
the  blockade  of  Cuba. 

No  sooner  had  Stevenson  Issued  a  sharp, 
angry  and  effective  denial  of  these  charges 
than  he  found  himself  (and  the  USUN)  un- 
der attack  for  what  was  happening  In  the 
Congo.  In  this  case  the  criticism,  as  Steven- 
son acknowledged,  was  of  every  kind,  "from 
honest  doubts  about  the  legal  basis  for  UJi. 
action  to  purjjle  propaganda  and  outrageous 
lies." 

Nevertheless,  with  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year  Adlal  Stevenson  could  find  a  ntun- 
ber  of  reasons  to  take  heart.  For  one  thing, 
there  was  his  mail.  In  the  days  before  Stev- 
enson took  over  as  chief  of  the  mission  to 
the  United  Nations,  something  like  12,000 
letters  a  year  were  addressed  to  the  USUN. 
This  number  rose  sharply  in  Stevenson's 
first  year  at  the  poet.  But  last  fall,  and 
especially  In  response  to  his  televised  con- 
frontation of  Ambassador  Zorln,  his  mail 
was  remarkably  heavy,  and  almost  all  of  It 
was  favorable. 

For  another  thing  the  new  year  brought 
him  welcome  tidings  from  the  Gallup  poll. 
In  case  Stevenson  had  any  doubts,  here  was 
the  evidence  so  beloved  by  politicians:  never 
In  his  pollUcal  career  had  he  been  so  popular 
across  the  country.  Only  a  diehard  11  per- 
cent of  those  questioned  by  Dr,  Gallup's 
reporters  disapproved  of  Adlal  Stevenson  as 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 

A  few  days  later,  U  Thant  held  a  press  con- 
ference. A  reporter  asked:  In  regard  to  Gov- 
ernor Stevenson,  there  are  strong  rumors 
about  his  imminent  resignation.  Since  he  Is 
widely  respected  and  admired,  as  you  well 
know,  by  Afro-Asian  leaders — one  of  them 
has  even  told  me  that  he  thinks  Mr.  Steven- 
son has  done  more  for  the  prestige  of  his 
country  abroad  than  any  other  American 
since  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt^-I  wonder 
whether  you.  as  a  former  leading  figure  of  the 
Afro- Asian  group  and  as  UJ*.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, who  have  had  to  deal  with  him  almost 


every  day  on  vital  Issues,  could  tell  xis  what 
you  think  about  hUn?" 

U  Thant  answered:  In  my  experience  ot 
public  men,  I  have  very  rarely  come  acroai 
a  statesman  of  Ambassador  Stevenson's  stat- 
ure, a  man  of  such  mellow  wisdom,  percep- 
tive thought,  and  balanced  Judgment.  To 
my  knowledge  he  has  represented  his  country 
in  the  United  Nations  with  eminence  and 
with  extraordlnarj'  competence,  and  I  am 
sure  he  Is  very  highly  esteemed  by  most  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  United  Nations." 

These  were  signs  that  any  p>ollticlan  could 
read.  When,  last  March  Stevenson  reported 
on  the  work  of  the  USUN  to  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, the  occasion  was  like  a  love  feast.  The 
Senators  scrambled  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  prepared  remarks:  they  vied  with  each 
other  In  suggesting  that  the  United  Nations 
did  a  better,  and  cheaper.  Job  of  keeping  the 
peace  than,  for  example,  did  the  Defense 
Department.  The  session  of  the  subcom- 
mittee was  one  long  sweet  song. 

Two  days  later,  when  I  had  breakfast  with 
Stevenson  in  his  suite  atop  the  Waldorf 
Towers  In  New  York,  he  was  still  glowing 
happily  at  the  recollection  of  the  way  he  had 
been  treated  on  Capitol  Hill. 

I  had  arrived  as  requested,  at  8:30,  and 
had  been  shown  Into  a  small  drawing  room 
and  left  alone  for  a  few  minutes.  On  one 
wall  was  hung  a  painting  by  John  Singer 
Sargent;  on  another  a  portrait  of  George 
Washington  by  Rembrandt  Peale.  On  an 
end  table  I  noticed  a  silver  plate  on  which 
had  been  engraved  the  calendar  for  the 
month  of  October  1962;  the  13  fateful  days 
of  the  Cuban  crlsLs  had  been  etched  so  as  to 
stand  out  from  the  rest:  at  the  top  was  In- 
scribed, In  cursive  letters,  "A£S."  and 
"JFK."  (President  Kennedy  gave  a  similar 
plate  to  each  member  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  Executive  Committee.)  Propped 
on  this  memento  was  a  gay  water  color  por- 
traying a  sort  of  sphinx;  the  upper  part  of 
the  beast  was  a  young  lady  attired  In  an 
Empire  gown.  It  was  a  valentine,  subscribed 
"For  the  Governor  with  love  from  Jackie." 

Then  Stevenson  came  In.  squeaking 
slightly,  for  he  was  wearing  rlpplesoled  shoes. 
He  ushered  me  Into  a  dining  room  that  has 
windows  looking  south  and  east — overlook- 
ing the  United  Nations.  The  morning  was 
bright  and  clear. 

He  mentioned  his  appearance  before  the 
Senate  subcommittee.  "Senator  Chttkch 
told  me  that  last  October — after  that  Se- 
curity Council  meeting,  the  one  that  was 
televised,  you  know — he  heard  people  at 
magazine  counters  and  In  cigar  stores  say- 
ing, 'Give  me  a  pack  of  cigarettes.'  and  U 
there  was  any  delay,  they'd  say,  'Never  mind 
the  translation.  Just  give  me  the  cigarettes.'  " 
Stevenson  flashed  his  smile.  "Senator 
CHUBca  said  he  thought  maybe  Id  added  a 
new  phrase  to  the  language. 

"You  know.  It's  funny.  That  speech  made 
such  an  effect.  But  It  was  mostly  luck.  In 
the  first  place,  I  was  lucky  because  of  the 
timing.  It  was  7:30  at  night;  everybody  was 
at  home,  at  dinner.  When  I  think  of  all  the 
Security  Council  meetings  that  dragged  on 
till  2  In  the  morning.  And  of  course,  there 
are  no  television  cameras  around  at  that 
hour. 

"And  another  factor  was  the  sltxiatlon. 
Everybody  was  on  edge.  So  the  audience 
was  bound  to  be  big.  Actually,  I  was  think- 
ing more  of  the  audience  inside  the  Secu- 
rity Council  chamber,  all  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  who  crowded  that  tense 
room. 

"But  there's  been  too  much  preoccupation 
with  that  one  incident.  Everybody's  got  the 
impression  that  It  was  unique.  They  dont 
realise  that  we've  been  slugging  away  for 
years  on  the  same  sort  of  Issues  at  th»  UJ9. 
Apparently  we  were  slugging  away  In  the 
dark. 


"And  another  thing.  People  seem  to  think 
tbM  the  United  Nations  8er\-ed  no  purpose. 
In  the  Cuban  crisis,  other  than  to  afford  a 
puMle  formn.  It  did  that,  of  course.  But 
the  United  Nstlone — or,  more  precisely,  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations — 
was  also  able  to  be  a  third  party  to  the 
Issue. 

"Do  you  remember?  At  a  critical  mo- 
ment, when  the  nuclear  powers  seemed  to  be 
headed  straight  toward  eaeh  other  on  colli- 
sion course,  U  Thant  was  able  to  intervene 
and  help  divert  tt>e  Soviet  ships  away  from 
Cuba  and  Interception  by  our  Navy.  An  In- 
dispensable first  step.  Just  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  third  party  who  could  perform 
such  a  service  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
*at  such  a  time — well,  the  htmian  race  can 
give  thanks. 

"And  then  the  United  Nations  provided 
a  site  where  we  could  enter  Into  bilateral 
negotiations,  with  no  need  for  either  party 
to  yield  prestige." 

He  spoke  about  the  role  of  the  United 
States  In  the  United  Nations.  "We  don't 
own  or  control  the  United  Nations,"  I 
raised  an  eyebrow.  "No,"  he  Insisted.  "We 
are  no  more  and  no  less  than  the  most  In- 
fluential of  the  110  members.  We  need  make 
no  apologies  for  our  Influence.  If  we  were 
lees,  we  would  be  falling  to  do  what  we 
must,  as  leaders  of  the  free  countries.  But 
if  we  were  more,  we  would  harm  the  UJN., 
which  Is  and  alwa3r8  must  be  an  Interna- 
tional organiaatlon." 

He  spoke  about  his  problems  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations.  -The  gravest 
problem  at  the  moment  is  how  the  UJ*.  is 
to  pay  its  bills.  The  financing.  There  is. 
as  you  know,  a  statutory  limit  on  what  we 
can  contribute.  That  Is,  the  United  States 
cannot  by  law  contribute  more  than  one- 
third  to  the  upkeep  of  any  International 
organization.  Of  course,  anything  that  In- 
volves money  Involves  the  Congress. 

""ITiat's  anoth  r  of  my  problems:  Congres- 
sional relations.  I  should  like  to  have  more 
time  Jtist  to  fraternize  with  Senators  and 
Congressmen — after  all,  they're  the  men  who 
reflect  what  the  country  Is  thinking. 

"In  Washington  the  preoccupation  Is, 
naturally,  with  the  Congress  and  the  domes- 
tic audience.  Here  In  New  York,  at  the 
United  Nations,  we're  preoccupied  with  the 
foreign  audience.  Tlie  two  views  are  not 
always  completely  compatible.  There's  got 
to  be  a  very  sensitive  equilibrium.  The  De- 
partment, the  White  House,  the  Congress, 
the  public — I'd  like  to  have  more  time  to 
be  able  to  tell  them  all  about  our  problems. 
And  Instead " 

He  burrowed  In  his  briefcase  and  came 
up  with  a  piece  of  paper.  "Yeeterday,  for 
example,  I  had  appointments  with  the  UJJ. 
Ambassador  from  France,  the  UJJ.  Ambas- 
sador from  Norway,  and  the  UJf.  Observer 
from  Kuwait.  And  there  was  also  an  ap- 
pointment with  U  Thant. 

"The  French  Ambassador  was  Just  back 
from  Paris  and  from  a  tour  of  the  French 
African  states.  He  could  tell  me,  state  by 
state,  what  was  going  on,  and  of  course  It's 
very  important  to  get  a  fresh  look  of  that 
kind.  He  also  wanted  to  tirge  a  seat  for 
Africa  on  the  Security  Cotmcll.  The  Nor- 
wegian Ambassador  wanted  to  talk  to  me 
about  Gromyko's  visit  to  Oslo,  about  the 
arrival  In  this  country  of  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  Norway  and  about  the  NATO  nticlear 
force.  Also  about  his  own  trip  to  Israel, 
later  on.  Also  about  the  UJ?.  presence  In 
Berlin.  The  observer  from  Ku-wait  wanted 
to  discuss  the  revolutions  In  the  Middle 
Bast  and  ascertain  Juat  what  course  we  were 
planning  to  take  as  a  result  of  them. 

"As  for  U  Thant.  I  wanted  to  discuss  with 
him  the  possible  return  to  Saudi  Arabia  of 
Ralph  Bunche,  and  the  efforts  the  V2i.  Is 
making  toward  a  disengagement  of  the  two 
forres  fighting  In  Yemen. 
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'And  before  every  appointment,  there  U 
eoxwaltatlon  with  the  politick!  advleera,  and 
after  erery  appointment  there  la  telephoning 
back  and  forth  with  the  Department.  So 
joa  aea.  there's  very  little  time." 

Be  glanced  at  hie  watch. 

"Good  heavena,"  he  said,  getting  up.  "I'm 
Ute  already." 

It  waa  after  9:30.  the  time  when  he  wae 
■uppoeed  to  be  In  hla  office  for  a  morning 
briefing.  Ten  or  13  men  gather  each  day 
for  theae  briefings  in  StevenBon'e  office,  and 
it  la  etui  another  mark  of  the  growing 
importance  of  the  VSUV  that  today  flTe  of 
theee  men  are  of  ambassadorial  rank.  Be- 
aldea  Steveneon.  and  hl»  deputies,  Plimpton 
and  Toet,  Jonathan  Bingham  and  Sidney 
Yates  have  recently  been  confirmed  as  Am- 
basaadore.  Bingham  Is  the  American  repre- 
sentative on  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil; Tates  ia  the  American  representative  on 
the  Trusteeship  Cotincll. 

In  the  limousine  on  the  way  to  his  office. 
Stevenson  spoke  of  the  Congo.  "The  test 
over  there  Is  Just  beginning."  he  said.  "We 
have  got  to  help  them  develop  an  entire 
political  and  financial  administration.  They 
havent  even  an  adequate  police  force.  I 
hope  it  will  be  only  a  few  years  before  they 
are  equipped  to  govern  a  modern  state 
steadily  and  sensibly,  but  " 

In  the  lobby  of  the  mission's  headquar- 
ters.  he  waved  a  hand  at  a  painting  on  the 
wall.  "What  do  you  think  of  that?"  he 
asked.  It  was  an  abstract  expressionist 
painting  of  the  sort  that  was  much  in  vogue 
4  or  5  years  ago  He  guessed  from  my 
expression  what  I  thought  of  It.  "I  wanted 
to  have  all  kinds  of  American  paintings  in 
the  U.S.  mission."  he  said 

The  elevators  In  the  DSUN  building  rise 
swiftly,  and  we  were  on  the  11th  fioor  In  a 
few  seconds.  "There."  I  said,  as  we  got  out, 
"there  is  a  painting  I  like  better." 

It  la  a  primitive  called  "The  Peaceable 
Kingdom."  and  it  shows  the  Hon  lying  down 
with  the  lamb  and  a  lot  of  other  farm  ani- 
mals, against  a  serene  country  background. 
The  Permanent  Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  looked  at  It 
fondly.  "Oh.  of  course."  he  said.  "I  like  it 
better,  too.  Why  do  you  think  it's  up  here 
on  the  11th  floor?"  He  stared  at  It  for  a 
few  seconds  "I  like  to  think  it's  symbolic." 
he  said. 


THE  MAGNIFICENT  RECORD  OF  THE 
ANTI-DEFAMATION  LEAGUE  OP 
BNAI  B  RITH  IN  THE  CONTINUINO 
FIGHT  AGAINST  PREJUDICE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  StrattonI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fight  against  prejudice  and  bigotry  Is  a 
fight  that  never  seems  to  end.  as  we  real- 
ize these  days.  Despite  the  Constitution, 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  ideals  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  founded,  millions 
of  Americana  have  been  and  are  still 
being  subjected  to  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination because  of  their  race  or  their 
rehgion.  For  these  Americans  there  has 
been  a  gap  between  the  promise  of  de- 
mocracy and  Its  reality,  a  gap  which  has 
been  narrowed  through  the  years  but 
never  closed. 

The  June  4  issue  of  Look  magazine 
traces  the  advances  made  in  the  past  half 


century  toward  democratic  understand- 
ing. In  an  article  called  'The  Fight 
Against  Prejudice."  It  examines  our 
progress  through  the  story  of  a  Jewish 
human  rights  organization,  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'rith, 
which  this  year  is  observing  its  50th 
anniversary. 

The  Anti-Defamation  League  Is  the 
organization  which  presented  President 
Kennedy  with  its  America's  Democratic 
Legacy  Award  last  January.  In  his  ac- 
ceptance speech,  the  President  cited  the 
League  for  its  "tireless  pursuit  of  equal- 
ity of  treatment  for  all  Americans  '  and 
its  "lasting  and  substantial  contribution 
to  our  democracy."  President  Kennedy 
likened  what  the  League  has  stood  for 
for  50  years  to  "what  this  country  has 
stood  for  for  200  years — what  this  coun- 
try will  continue  to  stand  for." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  clearly  shows 
how  far  this  Nation  has  come,  and  how 
much  further  It  still  has  to  go.  in  chang- 
ing ideals  into  facts.  Its  author. 
Thomas  B.  Morgan,  in  paralleling  the 
history  of  the  Anti-E>efamation  League 
with  the  history  of  America,  jxjlnts  out 
the  fact  that  the  League  "has  been  free 
and  ready  to  fight  is  perhaps  part  of 
what  America  is  all  about." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my 
own  admiration  for  what  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  is  and  for  what  it 
has  done,  and  to  congratulate  them  for 
the  magnificent  record  of  achievement 
which  this  article  unfolds. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  the  text  of  Mr.  Morgan's  article: 
Thk  Ptcht  Against  PaxjtrDica 
(By  Thomas  B.  Morgan) 

In  the  United  States  In  the  1960's: 

Jews  are  excluded  from,  or  meet  discrimi- 
nation In,  more  than  half  of  America's 
soclal-cum- Influential  city  and  country 
clubs,  from  New  York  City  to  Los  Angeles. 
(In  a  reverse  twist,  a  number  of  Jewish  clubs 
bar  Christians  ) 

Until  last  year,  it  had  been  virtually  Im- 
possible for  a  Jew  to  buy  a  house  in  the  In- 
corporated village  of  Bronxvllle.  N.Y.,  on  the 
northern  outskirts  of  New  York  City,  home 
of  about  one-third  of  America's  5,510.000 
Jews. 

In  early  1960.  nearly  300  separate  acta  of 
desecration  were  committed  against  Jewish 
houses  of  worship  In  America.  Including 
swastika  painting,  vandalism,  and  dynamit- 
ing. 

Job  orders  from  thousands  of  US  firms 
are  on  file  In  the  offices  of  private  employ- 
ment agencies  acri^Bs  the  country,  stating 
specifically,  or  In  code,  that  Jews  need  not 
apply.  (Negroes  and  Oriental  Americans, 
of  course,  get  the  same  treatment  ) 

Many  hotels  In  America's  playland.  Flor- 
ida, bar  Jews,  although  the  situation  has 
Improved  In  recent  years 

And  last  year  In  Berkeley,  Calif  ,  by  dial- 
ing a  well -advertised  number,  you  could, 
during  a  1-week  period,  listen  to  a  S-mln- 
ute  tape-recorded  phone  message  telling  of 
the  Jews  conspiracy  to  take  over  Western 
civilization.  This  Is  an  awe-inspiring  con- 
cept when  you  consider  that,  in  nearby  Oak- 
land. Jews  have  a  hard  time  winning  mem- 
bership In  the  Elks  Club 

The  Antl-Defamatlon  League,  which  is  the 
civil  rights  arm  of  B'nal  Brtth.  largest 
(400.000  members)  Jewish  service  organiza- 
tion, says  that  antl-SemltIsm  persists  in 
America — not  only  in  the  lunatic  fringe,  but 
also  among  nice  people,  some  of  whose  best 
friends  are  Jews,  and  who  ought  to  know 
better.     "Antl-Semltism    changes    Its    forms 


and  Its  Intensity,  but  It  does  not  disappear  ' 
the  league  3  new  national  chairman,  Dore 
Schary,  told  Look  recently. 

Research,  which  Is  a  large  part  of  ADL'i 
business,  shows  that  anti-Semitism  is  a  per- 
vasive (ir  sometimes  secret)  fact  of  Amerl" 
can  life.  Yet.  ADL  hastens  to  add,  that  fact 
should  not  obscure  the  truth :  American  Jewi 
today  command  more  respect  as  Jews  and 
have  greater  equality  as  Americans  than  at 
any  time  In  this  century.  America  Itseir  u 
more  egalitarian  today  than  It  has  ever  been 
at  least  since  the  closing  of  the  frontier 
There  are  obvious  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic reasons  for  this — but  one  less  appre- 
ciated reason  should  be  taken  Into  account; 
Jewish  Americans  have  won  respect  for 
themselves  and  for  other  minorities  by  fight- 
ing for  It.  Individually  and  through  organi- 
zations such  as  the  Antl-Defamatlon 
League. 

This  year  marks  the  league's  50th  anni- 
versary. That  It  has  been  free  and  ready 
to  fight  Is  perhaps  part  of  what  America  Is 
all  about. 

The  league  Is  a  highly  skilled  human- 
relations  organization  dedicated  to  combat- 
ing prejudice  and  promoting  understanding 
It  has  headquarters  In  New  York  and  re- 
gional offices  In  25  cities.  Its  staff  Includes 
150  full-time  lawyers,  social  scientists,  edu- 
cators, and  public-relations  specialists.  lu 
governing  body  Is  a  llO-man  commission  of 
58  B'nal  B'rith  representatives  and  53  other 
community  leaders.  Each  regional  office  u 
governed  by  community  representatives 
(total.  4.000).  who  are.  In  turn.  ADL's  major 
source  of  volunteer  workers.  League  funds 
come  from  voluntary  contributions  collected 
In  annual  drives-  plus  the  B'nal  B'rith  treas- 
ury  The  budget  for  next  year:  $3,940,000 
"We  will  do  with  It  what  we've  always  done. ' 
Schary  told  Look.  "Where  we  find  prejudice, 
we  fight  It.  That's  a  commitment  you  make 
as  an  American  and  as  a  Jew." 

On  the  theory  that  the  best  defense  is  a 
good  ofl^ense,  the  league  waa  organized  In  1913 
at  the  urging  of  a  Bloomlngton.  III.,  lawyer 
and  B'nal  Brlth  member.  Slgmund  Livings- 
ton, who  served  as  chairman  for  33  years 
"The  Immediate  objective  of  the  leag\ie,'  its 
charter  said.  "Is  to  stop,  by  appeals  to  rea- 
son and  conscience  and  •  •  •  Uw.  the  defa- 
mation of  the  Jewish  people.  Its  ultimate 
purpose  Is  to  secure  Justice  and  fair  treat- 
ment to  all  citizens  alike  •  •  •."  For  B'nal 
B'rith.  whose  Hebrew  name  means  Sons  of 
the  Covenant,  this  new  covenant  was  a  dec- 
laration of  faith  In   America's  promise. 

Such  an  organization,  assuming  responsl- 
bUlty  beyond  the  Interests  of  one  sect,  was 
novel.  But  more  to  point.  It  waa  some- 
thing new  for  U  3.  Jews  There  had  been 
Jews  among  the  earliest  settlers.  Jews 
fought  In  the  Revolution,  helped  found  cities 
and  died  for  the  Union  and  the  Confederacy 
The  myth  of  the  Chrlst-klllers  and  the  stere- 
otype of  Shylock  were  part  of  their  burden, 
but  they  were  generally  treated  with  fair- 
ness and  Judged  as  Individuals  They  were 
able.  Industrious  And  mo.'^t  of  them  wanted 
to  Integrate. 

Unlike  the  Mormons.  Jews  were  not  mas- 
sacred for  their  beliefs  Their  pains  were 
minor  compared  to  those  of  the  Negroes,  Je- 
hovah's Witnesses  and  west  coast  Orientals 
They  were  not  victimized,  as  Catholics  were 
by  Know-Nothlnge;  and  they  were  spared 
such  pogroms  as  were  visited  upon  the  red 
Indian  They  were  spared  so  much  that.  In 
1877,  when  Saratoga's  Grand  Union  Hotel 
turned  away  the  New  York  financier  Joseph 
Sellgman  solely  becauee  he  was  a  Jew,  the 
American  Jewish  community  was  genuinely 
startled. 

Rapid  change  came  after  1890,  czarlst  per- 
secutions sent  a  fl(X)d  of  Eajstern  European 
Jews  to  America,  where  they  crammed  Into 
New  York  and  Boston  ghettos.  Between  1900 
and  1913,  almost  100,000  Jews  a  year  landed 
In  the  United  States,    The  Jewish  population 
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mushroomed — from  the  few  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  year  Sellgman  was  rebuffed  to 
gome  2  million  at  the  time  ADL  was  founded. 
With  little  more  than  hope  as  a  resource, 
younger  immigrant  Jews  broke  out  of  VS. 
ghettos  to  compete  in  the  rough-and- 
tumble,  open  society  beyond.  Now,  the  Jew 
became  visible. 

He  appeared  against  the  background  of  an 
America  that  was  transforming  Itself  from  a 
rxiral  republic  Into  an  Industrial  superstate. 
Painfully,  clumsily,  but  inexorably,  political 
power  was  moving  away  from  farmers  to  city 
folk,  from  the  old  majority  to  the  new  mi- 
norities, from  statehouse  to  Capitol  Hill. 
There  was  no  turning  back,  but  neither  was 
there  any  way  to  know  what  the  democratic 
life  would  be  like  when  the  country  got 
where  It  was  going. 

Some  Americans  resented  change;  others 
frankly  feared  It.  Embittered,  they  fixed  up- 
on the  Jew,  a  traditional  scapegoat,  and 
prejudice  that  was  latent  and  abstract  be- 
came manifest  and  real. 

By  1913.  most  U.S.  newspapers  identified 
Jewish  lawbreakers  as  Jews:  "Samuel  Green, 
a  Russian  Jew.  was  apprehended  today  per- 
petrating *  •  ••"  Dime  novels  stereotyped 
Jews  as  heinous  swindlers,  arsonists  and 
satyTs.  Resorts  and  hotels  advertised:  "Re- 
stricted clientele — no  Jews,  no  consimiptlves 
and  no  dogs."  The  noun  "Jew"  became  a 
verb  and  an  adjective  In  spoken  and  written 
American  English.  Silent  movies,  whose 
dally  audience  topped  10  million,  presented 
a  steady  diet  of  Rosensteln.  the  Jew  money- 
lender, and  Lowensteln.  the  Jew  fence,  in 
what  were  advertised  as  "Jew  movies."  On 
stage.  Jewish  comics  themselves  contributed 
to  the  stereotype.  And,  especially  in  the 
South  and  Midwest,  labor  unionism,  reform, 
anarchism,  communism,  capitalism,  and 
birth  control  were  all  incorporated  In  the 
myth  of  a  Jewish  plot,  passed  on  as  gospel — 
and  often  with  the  Gospel.  Jews,  mean- 
while, quietly  and  privately  criticized  their 
tormentors,  but  they  had  not  yet  begun  to 
fight. 

Then  In  Atlanta,  Ga  ,  on  the  afternoon  of 
April  26.  1913,  someone  murdered  Mary 
Phagan,  a  14-year-old  white  Christian  girl 
from  nearby  Marietta.  Except  for  her  killer, 
the  last  person  to  see  her  alive  was  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  pencil  factory  where  she 
worked.  He  was  a  29-year-old  Jew  named 
Leo  Prank  The  young  man — Brookl3m- 
reared  president  of  the  Atlanta  chapter  of 
B'nal  B'rith — had  given  Mary  Phagan  her 
wages.  Next  day,  he  was  arrested  for  the 
crime.  As  It  happened,  this  circumstance 
had  a  galvanic  effect  on  the  men  who  created 
ADL.  Certainly,  B'nal  B'rith  would  have 
founded  the  league  sooner  or  later,  but  the 
story  of  Leo  Frank  struck  the  American-Jew- 
ish community  like  nothing  before  In  Its 
experience.  It  was  Frank's  destiny  to  give 
the  league  the  sense  of  urgency  that  char- 
acterizes Its  operations  to  this  day. 

Pranks  trial  was  a  farce,  and  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  hang.  Crowds  outside  the  court- 
house chanted,  "Hang  the  Jew  "  Spectators 
Inside  got  up  to  quote  the  Georgia  bigot, 
Thomas  E.  Watson.  In  his  widely  distrib- 
uted publications,  Watson  switched  from 
antl-Cathollclsm  to  antl-SemltIsm  for  the 
Prank  case:  "Our  little  girl — ours  by  the 
eternal  God — has  been  pursued  to  a  hideous 
death  and  bloody  grave  by  this  filthy  per- 
verted Jew  of  New  York."  Despite  protests 
from  the  Atlanta  Journal,  the  Hearst  press, 
the  newborn  ADL  and  numerous  emergency 
defense  committees,  Prank  stayed  In  the 
death  house. 

Hope  rose  when,  at  the  cost  of  his  career, 
Georgia's  Gov.  John  Slaton  commuted 
Prank's  sentence  to  life  Imprisonment. 
Said  Slaton:  "Two  thousand  years  ago,  an- 
other governor  washed  his  hands  and  turned 
a  Jew  over  to  a  mob.  For  2.000  years,  that 
governor's  name  has  been  a  curse.  If  today 
another  Jew  were  lying  In  his  grave  because 
I   had    failed   to    do   my    duty.    I   would   all 


through  life  find  his  blood  on  my  hands,  and 
must  consider  myself  an  assassin  through 
cowardice."  His  term  in  office  ended,  Slaton 
had  to  leave  the  State  to  save  his  own  life 
from  the  mob. 

Leo  Prank  did  not  last  long  In  Jail.  First, 
his  throat  was  cut  by  a  mad  Inmate.  Then, 
as  he  recuperated,  Tom  Watson  published: 
"Are  the  old  lessons  lifeless?  Are  the  old 
glories  gone?  Are  there  no  feet  to  tread  old 
paths?"  On  August  17,  1915,  25  men  of 
Georgia  answered  Watson's  questions.  They 
walked,  unmolested,  into  the  Milledgeville 
prison  hospital,  seized  Frank,  chained  him 
to  an  automobile,  and  drove  him  from  MU- 
ledgevllle  to  the  outskirts  of  Marietta,  Mary 
Phagan's  hometown.  There,  they  strung 
him  up  on  an  old  oak  tree.  While  across  the 
country  Americans  denounced  the  law  of  the 
mob,  Watson  trlvunphantly  wrote:  "Jew  lib- 
ertines take  notice." 

With  Leo  Prank  as  a  bloody  symbol,  the 
Antl-Defamatlon  League  went  to  work.  Its 
headquarters  was  Slgmund  Livingston's 
Chicago  law  office.  It  had  two  desks,  a  $200 
budget  and  the  pledge  of  150  prominent 
American  Jews  to  work  for  its  objectives. 
Except  for  the  Prank  case,  they  were  kept 
busy  in  the  early  days  dealing  with  so- 
called  "random  prejudice."  Thus,  In  1913, 
the  late  Adolph  8.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Times,  wrote  an  Antl-Defamatlon 
League  memorandum  that  went  to  the  editor 
of  every  U.S.  dally  newspaper.  It  was  en- 
titled "A  Note  on  the  Word  'Jews'  "  and  ex- 
plained: "The  word  'Jew'  is  a  noun  and 
should  never  be  used  as  an  adjective  or  verb. 
To  speak  of  "Jew  girls'  or  "Jew  stories'  is 
both  objectionable  and  vulgar  ♦  •  •.  The 
xise  of  the  word  'Jew'  as  a  verb — 'to  Jew 
down' — is  a  slang  stirvlval  of  the  medieval 
term  of  opprobritma  and  should  be  avoided 
altogether  •    •    •." 

Effective  beyond  the  league's  greatest  ex- 
pectations, the  memorandvun  was  reprinted 
in  newspapers  across  the  coxmtry  and  tacked 
up  in  city  rooms,  where  It  remained  for 
years  as  a  style  guide  for  reporters  and  edi- 
tors. In  1915,  only  50  cases  of  "objection- 
able and  vulgar"  usage  were  fotmd  In  the 
press,  and,  by  1920,  virtually  none. 

Simultaneously,  private  persuasion  (the 
league's  most  effective  tactic  In  this  period) 
was  applied  to  the  problem  of  "Jew  movies" 
and  "stage  Jews."  With  scripts,  photos,  and 
film  clips  to  docimaent  their  arguments,  ADL 
representatives  visited  vaudevUle  comics, 
theater  owners,  and  booking  agents  to  re- 
quest changes.  Motion  picture  producers  re- 
ceived appeals  and  were  threatened  a  little, 
while  league  volunteers  campaigned  for  local 
film  censorship  ordinances.  As  a  result,  In  a 
few  years,  the  offensive  characters  disap- 
peared. 

In  1914,  the  league  also  conceived  a  list 
of  reasons  why  Shakespeare's  "The  Merchant 
of  Venice"  should  not  be  taught  to  school- 
children and  sent  It  in  a  letter  to  the  school 
superintendent  in  every  town  with  over 
10,000  population.  Personal  ADL  visits  often 
followed  up  the  letters.  By  the  end  of  the 
decade,  many  big  city  schools  and  even  col- 
leges had  dropped  the  Shylock  play. 

What  with  prohibitionists  smashing  saloon 
windows,  suffragettes  stopping  traffic,  anar- 
chists blowing  up  buildings,  and  Comstock- 
ians  charging  through  our  libraries,  the 
league's  approach  was  mild,  Indeed.  But  by 
today's  standards  of  free  speech,  the  early 
league  was  sometimes  in  confilct  with  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  ADL  has  changed.  Last  year, 
while  suggesting  that  harm  might  come  from 
a  TV  production  of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,* 
the  league  reiterated  the  stand  it  has  taken 
in  recent  years — that  "a  work  of  great  artistic 
quality  •  •  •  cannot  be  subject  to  censor- 
ship." In  the  official  history  of  ADL,  to  be 
published  this  year,  the  league  offers  this 
stand  as  an  example  of  how,  "as  It  matured, 
ADL  displayed  more  and  more  understanding 
of  the  basic  Issues  of  civil  liberties  and  free- 
dom of  expression." 


When  America  went  tooting  off  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy  in  1917,  war 
hysteria  multiplied  the  league's  challenges. 
Unlike  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois,  Woodrow 
Wilson  of  Virginia  was  not  quick  to  use  the 
moral  prestige  of  the  Presidency  as  a  force 
for  tolerance.  At  the  request  of  ADL  and 
other  Jewish  groups,  he  did  suppress  an  offi- 
cial U.S.  Army  manual  advising  draft-board 
medical  examiners  that  "the  foreign  born, 
and  especlEilly  Jews,  are  more  apt  to  malinger 
than  the  native  born."  But  Wilson  did 
nothing  to  stop  the  witch  hunting  of  his 
Attorney  General,  Mitchell  Palmer.  The 
country's  war  lever  went  up  and  stayed  up, 
Inflaming  the  growing  tendency  toward  prej- 
udice. Try  as  it  would.  ADL  could  never 
catch  up  with  the  fiction  of  Jewish  malinger- 
ing. 

After  the  armistice,  ADL  found  that  It  had 
to  fight  harder  to  stay  in  one  place,  America 
went  on  the  last  fling  of  the  "old  order." 
Race  riots  In  Chicago,  Palmer's  raids  na- 
tionwide, the  Ku  Kluz  Klan's  ride  to  a  peak 
membership  of  over  4  million,  all  formed  a 
dismal  backgrotind  for  Jew  baiting — perhaps 
best  typified  by  the  activities  of  Henry  Ford, 
who  Invested  millions  of  tax-deductible  dol- 
lars In  his  newspaper,  the  Dearborn  (Mich.) 
Independent,  which  published  spurious  anti- 
Jewish  tracts  and  revisions  of  history  under 
headlines  like  "The  International  Jew:  The 
World's  Problem."  It  was  the  first  massive 
anti-Semitic  campaign  in  UjS.  history.  Ford 
required  his  dealers  to  see  to  the  newspaper's 
distribution.  At  the  height  of  the  campaign, 
Independent  circulation  reached  700,000 
weeUy. 

For  7  years,  all  efforts  by  the  league  and 
other  organizations  to  move  the  auto  tycoon, 
and  all  public  denunciations  of  the  Inde- 
pendent failed.  The  paper  kept  up  the  at- 
tack untU  1927.  Then,  at  last.  Ford  released 
a  letter  of  apology  to  the  Jewish  community 
for  the  Independent's  policiee  and  publicly 
dUclalmed  anti-Semitism.  After  World  War 
n,  the  League  was  gratified  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Ford  family  to  make  amends:  The  1961 
recipient  of  an  America's  Democratic  Legacy 
Award,  presented  annxially  by  ADL  for  "dis- 
tinguished contributions  to  the  American 
heritage  of  freedom,"  was  Henry  Ford  n,  and 
a  winner  for  1964  was  the  Ford  Foundation. 

Private  persuasion  remained  the  league's 
most  frequent  tactic  in  the  twenties.  But 
as  discrimination  became  more  virulent,  the 
league  began  to  fight  In  public.  To  counter 
the  widely  held  belief  that  the  Russian  rev- 
olution was  a  Jewish  uprising,  ADL  set  up 
a  nationwide  lecture  tour  for  the  Chicago 
Dally  News  correspondent,  Isaac  Don  Levlne, 
who  had  Just  come  back  from  the  Soviet 
Union  with  precisely  the  opposite  informa- 
tion. And,  along  with  other  organizations, 
the  league  did  what  it  could  to  harass  the 
hooded  KKK.  Ironically,  ADL's  prop>osals  for 
"uxunasking  legislation"  brought  little  re- 
sponse in  the  twenties,  but  were  models  for 
the  laws  passed  In  many  States  during  the 
Klan  revival  of  the  forties. 

By  all  odds,  the  twenties  were  the  nadir 
in  the  modern  history  of  U.S.  civil  liberties. 
But  the  league  and  other  groups  fighting 
for  minority  rights  accomplished  more  than 
they  knew  at  the  time.  Out  of  America's 
Ideal  of  equality,  they  built  what  historian 
John  P.  Roche  calls  the  "Ideology  of  civil 
liberty,"  a  doctrine  of  fairplay  for  all  groups 
that  millions  could  accept.  In  the  thirties, 
the  New  Deal  Incorporated  this  doctrine  in 
Its  philosophy.  It  was  the  adhesive  that  held 
together  Franklin  Roosevelt's  coalition  of 
underdogs. 

The  league  In  the  Roosevelt  years — which 
were  also  the  Hitler  years — concentrated  on 
"vigilance  work,"  gathering  facts  about  na- 
tive Fascist  movements  and  exposing  them. 
Exposure,  it  found,  worked  where  private 
persuasion  could  not.  ADL  kept  tabs  on  121 
anti-Semitic  organizations  and  hundreds  of 
pro-Nazi    crackpots.      It    became    a    leading 
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ao>urc«  of  Information  for  th«  TBI  and  other 
poUce  agenct«s.  On*  at  Its  underoorer  Ln- 
restl^tora  tomed  up  u  chauffeur  for  PrlU 
Kuhn.  FUhr«r  of  th«  0«nxuui-Amerlean 
Bund.  ADL  alao  joined  a  (XMUltk>n  at  gramfm 
fighting  Father  Chartea  (Xiughlln.  the  Roral 
Oak.  Mich  .  radio  priest,  and  in  1940.  Cough- 
Un  w«nt  off  the  air 

During  the  Roosevelt  era.  the  Jewlah- 
Amerlc&n  community  developed  a  new  con- 
ception of  self-defenae.  "The  Jews  no  longwr 
imagined  their  Interests  to  lie  in  appeals  to 
tbe  powerful.**  saya  historian  Oscar  Handlin. 
"hut  In  soltdarlty  with  the  underprivileged. 
They  sought  security,  not  in  •  •  •  tolerance 
for  themselves  alone,  but  in  the  general  as- 
sertion of  the  rights  of  all  Americans  "  To 
ADL,  this  meant  an  increased  concentration 
on  "afllrmatlve'"  work,  more  literature,  films 
and  lectTires  on  falrplay.  and  a  multiplica- 
tion ot  locaJ  conununity  activities. 

For  the  league,  the  American  scene  in 
World  War  n  was  different  from  what  it  had 
been  In  World  War  I.  While  the  west  coast 
was  gripped  by  war  hysteria,  and  thousands 
at  Japanese- Americans  were  shamefully  In- 
terned, the  country  as  a  whole  remained 
calm.  There  were  few  antl-Semltlc  out- 
bursts, and  the  old  lie  of  Jewish  malingering 
made  only  a  feeble  comeback  Finally,  the 
reTelations  of  the  Germans'  "Final  Solution 
of  the  Jewish  Problem,"  which  left  6  million 
Jews  dead  In  Nad  extermination  camps, 
taught  a  seemingly  unforgettable  lesson 
about  intolerance. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  war.  league  ac- 
tivities reflected  the  changing  expression  of 
prejudice  In  American  life.  There  was  a 
running  battle  to  be  fought  with  such  relics 
of  the  old  antl-Semltlc  movements  of  the 
1830*8  as  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  and  with  those 
who  made  fitful  attempts  to  reon^nise  hate 
groups.  Whipped  up  by  the  Red  threat 
abroad  and  the  capture  of  home-grown  Rus- 
sian spies,  among  whom  were  a  number  of 
Jews,  extreme  tension  set  in  for  a  period, 
•cd  all  the  old  prejudices  bobbed  back  into 
Tlew.  During  the  Army-McCarthy  clash 
OTer  security  at  the  Fort  Monmouth.  N  J. 
Signal  Corps  research  center,  Sfl  employees. 
most  of  whom  were  Jews,  were  suspended. 
Bigots  cried.  "Jew  Bolsheviks  "  ADL.  how- 
STer.  Investigated  the  case  of  each  man,  and 
helped  win  reinstatement  for  28  of  the  3d 
There  was  al.'io  a  campaign — unsucceasful 
because  it  was  nonsensical — to  portray  the 
Zionist  movement,  which  aimed  to  establish 
a  Jewish  homeland  In  Israel,  as  a  subversive 
plot  demanding  dual  loyalties  from  n.S. 
Jews.  Bat.  above  all.  the  postwar  era  was 
the  time  in  which  the  league  opened  an  in- 
tensive fight  for  full  equality,  not  only  for 
Jews,  but  for  all  minorities. 

Here  is  bow  ADL  has  f  :>ught  Its  new  bat- 
tle 

Racial  discrimination:  Soon  after  the  war. 
ADL  enli.sted  on  the  side  of  President  Harry 
S  Truman's  Civil  Right  Commission,  the 
Wational  Association  for  the  Adrancement  of 
Colored  People  and  other  organizations  in 
the  straggle  for  Neero  rights.  The  league's 
lawyers  filed  a  brief  in  support  of  desesrre- 
gatlon  while  the  Supreme  Court  was  weigh- 
ing Its  historic  1954  decision.  And  in  1961. 
a  year  before  the  scheduled  desegregation  of 
schools  In  Chattanooga.  Tenn..  league  ex- 
perts helped  local  school  officials,  civic 
groups  and  police  devise  a  program  for 
peaceful  Integration.  Last  fall.  Negro  and 
white  children  in  Chattanooga  started  going 
to  school  together  without  incident.  An 
ADL  book  on  this  experience  wUI  be  avail- 
able soon  as  a  guide  for  other  conununltlee 
In  the  South. 

Job  discrimination:  In  the  thirties,  a  per- 
sonnel specialist  estimated  that  aimoet  all 
job  orders  filed  with  private  employment 
agencies  discriminated  against  somebody 
For  the  past  15  years,  the  league  has  been 
helping  to  sponsor  FEP  (fair  employment 
practices)    laws.     In  CalUornla.  for  example. 


the  1958  FEP  fight  was  going  Ixully  because 
groups  agitating  for  the  legislation  lacked 
documentary  evidence  of  actual  Job  discrim- 
ination. Then  an  employse  of  a  priTate  em- 
ployment agency  brought  copies  at  coded 
job  orders  from  300  Los  Angeles  firms  to 
ADL's  local  office  He  explained  the  code — 
the  nun^ber  99  meant  "no  Negroes,"  number 
53  meant  "no  Jews" — to  the  league's  re- 
gional director.  MUton  Senn.  a  former  US. 
Army  counterintelligence  oflloer  In  1958 
and  again  In  1959.  Senn  filed  complaints 
against  hundreds  of  firms  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Government  Contracts. 
"We  knew  tew  of  these  firms  would  fall  under 
Federal  Jurisdiction."  Senn  told  Look,  "but 
the  charges  created  a  public  discussion  of 
Job  discrimination  and  called  attention  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation"*  Then, 
armed  with  photographic  enlargements  of 
the  telltale  Job  orders,  an  ADL  representative 
testified  for  the  FT:P  bill  again  Later  In 
1959,  It  ptassed  the  California  Legislature. 
ADL  had  been  the  only  organization  among 
the  many  In  the  FEP  campaign  to  come  up 
with  substantive  evidence 

DLscrlmlnation  In  college  admissions:  The 
practice  of  discriminating  against  JewUh  ap- 
plicants for  college  admissions  became  wide- 
spread In  the  twenties  and  thirties.  By  1949, 
for  example,  many  U.S.  colleges  maintained 
a  quota  system — which  limited  the  number 
of  Jewish  students  to  a  fixed  percentage  of 
the  total  admitted,  no  matter  how  many 
might  qualify.  That  year.  .\DL  conceived 
a  crack-the-quota-system  campaign.  The 
American  Council  on  Education,  together 
with  the  lei^^ue.  called  a  conference,  at- 
tended by  delegates  from  more  than  100 
colleges  and  graduate  schools,  to  discuss  dls- 
crUninatory  admissions  practices.  From  this 
beginning,  and  helped  along  by  such  other 
pressures  as  the  country's  critical  need  for 
scholars,  the  ADL  campaign  resulted  in  a 
drastic  decline  in  the  number  of  quota  col- 
leges. Recently,  ADL  reported  that  over  1.000 
schools  have  revised  application  blanks  to 
eliminate  one  or  more  questions  regarding 
the  racial  or  religious  background  of  ptjten- 
tlal  students. 

Housing  discrimination  After  1817,  It  was 
commonplace  for  homeowners  to  enter  into 
restrictive  covenants  (the  buyer  of  a  bouse 
pledged,  under  penalty  of  law,  not  to  resell 
the  house  to  a  member  uf  paxtlcular  minor- 
ity groups) .  In  the  late  forties,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  restrictive  covenants  were 
not  enforceable  in  the  courts.  Voluntary 
agreements  on  neighborhood  purity  were 
not  a^pcted.  Since  tlien.  the  league  has 
worked  for  State  and  city  ordinances  aimed 
at  outlawing  bousing  discrimination  of  any 
kind.  Such  regulations  are  now  In  force  In 
several  States  and  a  number  of  major  cities. 
The  league  has  also  been  effective  In  the 
housing  area  using  persuasion — backed  up 
by  the   threat  of  exposure  Ln   the  press. 

Eight  years  ago,  an  ADL  regional  office 
began  to  study  complaints  of  discrimination 
against  Jews  in  a  vast  middle-  and  upper- 
income  housing  development  owned  by  a 
major  U.S.  corporation.  Jews.  It  was  said. 
were  restricted  to  certain  buUdlni^  In  a 
section  that  had  become  known  as  "The 
Ghetto."  ADL  obtained  a  list  of  all  project 
residents  and,  through  a  check  of  contribu- 
tors to  the  United  Jewish  Welfare  Fund, 
followed  by  a  door-to-door  "solicitation"  of 
new  members  of  B'nal  BYlth.  determined 
that  Jews  were  concentrated  In  six  build- 
ings. Next,  with  wives  of  B'nai  B'rlth  mem- 
bers posing  as  applicants.  ADL  proved  con- 
clusively that  the  rental  officer  gave  certain 
preferences  to  applicants  with  "non-Jewish" 
names.  Evidence  in  hand.  ADL  representa- 
tives met  with  an  officer  of  the  corporation, 
who  assured  them  that  discrimination  was 
contrary  to  company  policy.  After  an  in- 
vestigation of  lis  own.  the  corporation  con- 
firmed the  league's  findings.  ADL  checked 
on    the    buildings    periodically    and    Is    now 


satisfied  that  desegregation  ts  t>elng  accon. 
pll.shed. 

Separation  at  church  and  state:  Frooi 
Its  earliest  days,  ADL  took  the  position  that 
sectarian  religious  obeerranoes  In  public 
schools  were  a  violation  of  the  c«instltutlonAj 
provision  for  freedom  of  religion.  It  kept 
an  account  of  schools  displaying  rcllgio\a 
symbols  and  distributing  sectarian  texts  to 
students,  but  mere  exposure  of  such  data 
had  little  effect.  In  recent  years,  the  league 
has  taken  a  more  active  role.  In  New  York 
It  challenged  the  practice  of  l>eginnlng  esch 
school  day  with  the  "regents'  prayer."  it 
opposed  in  Pennsylvania  a  requirement  that 
the  Bible  be  read  without  comment  In  ih* 
dally  opening  exercises  of  public  schools; 
and  In  Maryland,  a  requirement  that  th« 
L<.irds  Prayer   be  recited 

Inevitable,  the  league's  vigorous  inter- 
vention in  the  running  church-state  con- 
troversy has  created  friction  between  Jewt 
and  non-Jews.  Recently,  the  Jesuit  magn- 
zlne  America  wrote  an  editorial.  "To  Our 
Jewish  Friends."  asking  whether  the  seal  of 
a  "vocal  segment  within  the  Jewish  com- 
munity was  not  damaging  to  the  community 
as  a  whole.  Commonweal,  a  lay-edited 
Catholic  weekly,  answered  America:  "After 
eenturlee  of  Christian  persecution  of  Jew«, 
it  would  be  a  monumental  Irony  to  accusa 
Jews  of  fostering  anti-Semltlsra." 

While  Catholics  argue  among  themselves 
about  Jews,  the  consensiu  Is  that  a  greater 
understanding  exists  between  Catholics  and 
Jews  than  might  have  seemed  possible  t 
generation  ago  To  a  degree,  this  accord  has 
been  a  result  of  work  done  by  ADL.  which 
has  defended  Catholic  rights:  publicized.  ■• 
a  forgery,  the  so-called  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus oath:  orranlred  Interrellgion  sefninars, 
conferences  and  sununer  camps,  and  joined 
on  numerous  occasions  with  Catholic  Btjcial- 
artlon  groups  to  combat  intolerance 

Busier  than  ever  today,  the  league  Is  fight- 
ing a  single  sin — prejudice — in  a  multitude 
of  ways  through  national  and  regional  vig- 
ilance work,  education,  and  research  From 
a  »500,000  research  project  set  up  at  the 
University  of  California.  3  years  ago.  It 
hopes  to  find  out,  among  other  things,  the 
role  that  Christian  churches  play  in  anti- 
Semitism  and  how  prejudice  is  learned.  Dr. 
Charles  Olock,  director  of  the  University  of 
California  survey  research  center  says:  "Wi 
want  to  find  out  under  what  condltiooi 
Americans,  who  are  usually  ambivalent 
about  Jews,  transcend  this  and  react  ti>ward 
the  Jew,  not  as  a  Jew,  but  as  a  person." 
The  league  expects  Dr  Glock's  rep.jrt  in 
3  years  Meanwhile,  some  of  ADL's  con- 
tinuing concerns  Include:  textbooks  that  in- 
adequately teach  the  history  of  US.  minority 
groups  or  the  story  of  NayJ  Gemuiny;  Immi- 
gration laws  that  discriminate  against  eth- 
nic groups:  and  radical  rlghtwlng  political 
grroups  whiise  leadership  now  eschews  antl- 
Semltl.sra.  but  among  whose  members  are 
well-known    professional    bigots. 

The  league  sees  no  end  t.o  the  work  It  U 
In  As  Benjamin  Epstein.  ADLs  openitlonal 
chief,  told  Look:  "Fighting  prejudice  Is  part 
of  a  pn'cess  Ihe  league  Is  one  force  among 
many  In  a  great  country.  Prejudiced  be- 
havior has  changed  because  enormouj 
forces — education,  Cjoverr.ment.  unions,  busi- 
ness and  civic  organizations — have  been  at 
work  and  all  of  them  together  have  made 
progress  We  feel  that  the  leugue  mny  hav* 
been,  on  occ.islon,  a  catalyst.  But  the  Im- 
portant thing  Is  that  change  for  the  better 
has  come  at>ovit  because  the  goal  of  full 
equality  coincides  with  the  Ideals  that  Amer- 
icans reiUIy  believe  In.  Change  comes  t  *■- 
cau.se  people  of  good  will  want  their  lilr,..e 
to  be  meaningful  In  their  own   lives." 


TARIFF  CLASSIFICATION  STUDY 
Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Macdonald] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  today  which 
is  intended  to  correct  what  the  Tariff 
Commission,  in  its  report  to  Congress  on 
Its  tariff  classification  study,  has  called 
an  anomaly  in  our  tariff  regulations. 
Under  a  recent  ruling  of  the  Bureau  of 
Customs,  imports  of  waterproof  footwear 
take  substantially  less  duty  if  they  are 
composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
synthetic  rubber  or  plastics,  than  they 
would  take  If  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  natural  rubber.  That  is  because  the 
term  "India  rubber"  was  used  in  para- 
graph 1537(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
to  describe  this  type  of  footwear,  and 
"India  rubber"  has  been  held  to  mean 
"natural  rubber." 

This  proposed  legislation  would  merely 
define  waterproof  footwear  so  that  all 
such  imports  would  take  the  same  cus- 
toms treatment  whether  made  of  natural 
rubber,  synthetic  rubber,  or  plastics. 
This  was  not  important  when  the 
description  of  waterproof  footwear  was 
originally  written,  because  synthetic  rub- 
ber and  plastics  were  virtually  unknown, 
or  at  least  were  only  In  the  test-t«be 
stage.  Now  synthetic  rubbers  and  var- 
ious plastics  are  used  along  with  nat- 
ural rubber  in  the  production  of  water- 
proof footwear  both  here  and  abroad. 

This  correction  of  the  anomalous  con- 
dition, which  has  resulted  entirely  from 
technical  considerations,  would  greatly 
simplify  the  administration  of  the  tariff 
regulations  in  this  particular  area.  At 
present  the  Bureau  of  Customs  officials 
must  determine  whether  Imports  of 
waterproof  footwear  are  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  natural  rubber,  synthetic 
rubber  or  plastics.  This,  I  am  told,  is 
diflQcult  now — and  In  many  Instances 
impossible — and  will  become  more  diflH- 
cult  as  new  synthetics  and  plastics  are 
developed. 

Furthermore,  it  would  bring  the  U.S. 
treatment  of  the  affected  Imports  into 
line  with  the  treatment  given  such  prod- 
ucts by  the  various  countries  who  export 
waterproof  footwear  to  this  country. 
Generally,  natural  rubber,  synthetic  rub- 
ber and  plastic  products  are  subject  to 
the  same  duty  when  imported  into  these 
countries.  The  exceptions  are  where 
plastic  products  take  a  duty  higher  than 
rubber. 

There  is  another  point  that  must  not 
be  overlooked.  By  extending  this  ad- 
vantageous tariff  treatment  to  water- 
proof footwear  made  of  synthetic  rubber 
and  plastics,  we  discourage  the  use  of 
natural  rubber.  This  is  detrimental  to 
the  various  countries  whose  economy  is 
based  largely  on  the  production  of  natu- 
ral rubber.  By  having  a  uniform  duty 
on  Imports  of  waterproof  footwear, 
whether  made  of  natural  rubber,  syn- 
thetic rubber  or  plastics,  there  would  De 
no  benefit  to  the  importer  in  going  over 
to  synthetics  and  plastics,  and  the  use  of 
natural  rubber  would  thereby  be  in- 
creased. 


The  present  treatment  of  waterproof 
imports  works  to  the  serious  disadvan- 
tage of  the  domestic  industry.  More 
than  half  the  waterproo."  Imports  are 
now  classified  In  the  lower  duty  bracket, 
as  nonnatural -rubber  products,  and  the 
trend  is  steadily  upward.  If  this  goes 
on,  it  will  nullify  the  protection  Con- 
gress Intended  for  this  industry  which 
already  is  severely  pressed  in  holding  its 
own  in  Its  home  markets  against  the 
production  of  low-wage  foreign  manu- 
facturers. 


USE  A  RIFLE— NOT  A  SHOTGUN 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Randall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  out  In 
western  Missouri  in  the  area  embraced 
by  the  Fourth  Missouri  District,  there  has 
been  a  recent  fiood  of  constituent  mall 
generated  by  an  organization  described 
as  the  "National  Write  Your  Congress- 
man Club,  Inc.,"  listing  as  their  address 
a  post  oflSce  box  In  Dallas,  Tex.  They 
prepare  what  they  describe  as  an  "opin- 
ion ballot." 

Recently,  one  of  the  ballots  concerned 
Itself  with  such  things  as  globetrotting 
by  Congressmen  and  other  matters  in- 
cluding a  possible  Increase  In  congres- 
sional salaries. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  re- 
cently about  an  anonymous  Congress- 
man who  furnished  one  of  our  syndicated 
writers  with  information  about  his  fellow 
Congressmen.  Instead,  today,  I  want  to 
mention  an  anonymous  constituent  who 
penned  a  handwritten  comment  on  one 
of  these  opinion  ballots  but  omitted  to 
sign  his  name. 

The  comments  of  our  constituent 
which  we  received  had  a  handwritten 
notation  at  the  bottom  of  the  opinion 
ballot  as  follows : 

I  prefer  not  to  work  a  hardship  on  anyone 
who  does  his  or  her  best  to  serve  the  people. 
Most  of  the  time  being  a  Congressman  Is  a 
thankless  job.  But,  anyone  taking  the  job 
of  serving  is  morally  responsible  and  should 
be  made  publicly  responsible  and  accountable 
to  the  people  he  serves  on  all  things  at  all 
times.  I  am  not  Interested  In  the  ways 
these  people  spend  their  personal  salaries 
unless  they  are  dealing  In  something  Illegal 
or  bordering  thereon.  These  servants  of  the 
people  are  entitled  to  whatever  private  life 
they  can  manage  without  neglecting  their 
duties.  I  would  hate  to  see  a  public  display 
made  of  the  honest  Congressmen,  but  I  am 
quite  sure  there  are  a  few  that  could  use 
a  thorough  going  over. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  constituent 
has  rightfully  concluded  that  even  a 
Congressman  is  entitled  to  at  least  a  few 
of  the  benefits  of  the  long-established 
right  of  privacy  so  long  as  there  is  no 
neglect  of  duty.  It  seems  to  me  our  con- 
stituent is  implying  that  the  people 
should  express  their  dissatisfaction  by 
well-aimed  rifle  shots  and  not  a  broad- 
side with  a  shotgun  against  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 


What  a  shame  a  man  who  can  present 
his  thoughts  in  such  a  sound,  logical 
manner  would  prefer  to  remain  anony- 
mous, because  it  is  usually  the  cowardly 
type  that  can  neither  think  nor  express 
what  thoughts  they  have  in  writing  that 
are  ashamed  to  affix  their  names  to  their 
letters. 


INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE 
REVERSES  ITSELF 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Randall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  a 
week  ago,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
here  in  Washington,  completely  reversed 
its  position  on  tax  exemptions  for  gifts 
made  to  a  charitable  fund  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  the  Greater  Kansas 
City  Fire  Disaster  Pvmd. 

Before  being  critical  of  the  IRS,  it 
would  be  in  order  to  explain  the  purpose 
of  this  fund  and  give  some  backgroimd 
material  on  the  reasons  for  the  origin 
of  this  fund.  In  August  1959,  there  was 
a  disastrous  fire  on  Southwest  Boulevard 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  several 
firemen  eiigaged  in  fighting  the  fire.  If 
my  recollection  is  accurate,  the  fire  was 
occasioned  by  the  explosion  of  a  Conoco 
bulk  plant.  Several  companies  an- 
swered the  alarm  and  many  injuries  were 
sustained,  but  several  brave  firemen  gave 
their  lives  in  response  to  their  call  of 
duty. 

Kansas  City  has  always  been  noted  for 
its  big  heart.  In  times  of  other  disas- 
ters, such  as  the  1951  flood  this  quality 
of  charity  was  known  as  the  Kansas 
City  spirit.  The  quality  of  mercy  and 
the  virtue  of  charity  again  expressed 
themselves  following  the  Southwest 
Boulevard  fire  in  1959.  A  great  num.ber 
of  persons  and  many  business  Anns  con- 
tributed to  a  fimd  set  up  at  that  time 
to  help  the  widows,  orphans,  and  de- 
pendents of  firemen  killed  in  this  fire. 

Early  in  January  1960,  the  IRS  ruled 
that  the  gifts  made  to  this  fund  to  be 
administered  by  the  municipality  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  were  deductible. 
Now,  IRS  has  had  a  change  of  heart,  or 
at  least  a  change  of  mind,  and  finally 
decided  very  recently  that  gifts  made  to 
this  fund  could  not  be  regarded  as 
charity. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  rather  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  the  definition  of 
"charity"  should  suddenly  become  so  re- 
stricted tind  limited  in  Its  meaning  that 
it  should  in  this  instance  exclude  widows 
and  orphans  of  brave  flremen  who  gavn 
their  lives  in  line  of  duty. 

As  an  observer  sitting  on  the  sidelines 
but  close  enough  to  know  something 
alxjut  the  happenings,  we  would  find  rea- 
son to  voice  two  complaints  against  IRS : 

First.  The  most  recent  ruling  con- 
cludes that  the  donations  to  aid  widows 
and  orphans  of  firemen  killed  in  action 
is  not  a  charitable  purpose,  and  yet,  the 
same  IRS  finds  no  reason  to  be  hesitant 
for  awarding  a  deductible  or  tax  exempt 
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status  to  the  large  quanUtiea  of  ransom 
supplies  aent  to  Castro  3  Cuba  by  some 
of  our  large  corporations.  It  Is  not  our 
suggestion  that  because  of  this  compari- 
son that  there  was  anything  cTil  about 
the  ransom  effort  Instead,  my  premise 
is.  If  the  Cuban  operation  is  accepted  as 
charity,  then  certainly  the  Kansas  City 
donations  should  be  reco«mized  a£  char- 
ity, for  the  valid  reason  which  has  been 
oft  expressed  in  the  adage  and  which  has 
now  become  a  statement  of  self-evident 
truth,  "charity  begins  at  home." 

Second.  Our  second  complaint  aerainst 
the  IRS  is  that  as  to  this  matter  It  seezna 
to  have  experienced  more  than  the  usu- 
al or  ordinary  difficulty  in  making  up 
Its  coUectlTe  mind.  In  January  1960. 
the  gifts  were  deductible.  Today  they 
are  not  deductible.  The  city  counselor 
of  Kansas  City.  Mo  .  Keith  Wilson,  re- 
cently asserted  that  this  change  In  the 
ruling  by  the  IRS  Is  a  tragic  commentary 
on  o\ir  times,  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  liberality  accorded  those  willing  to 
ransom  persons  held  by  Castro. 

The  IRS  cannot  contend   it  did   not 
know  all  the  facts  of  the  Kansas  City 
disaster   because    It    had    from    August 
1958  to  January  1960  to  fully  consider 
a  ruling  and  should  have  known  at  the 
time  of  Its  Initial  ruling  that  such  would 
be   an   effective   indiKiement   to  further 
contributions   to  the  Kansas  City  Plre 
Disaster  Fund.     Yet.   for  over  3  years, 
the  approval  as  a  deduction  was  per- 
mitted to  stand  and  be  relied  upon  by 
those  making  donations  to   this  fund. 
The  sudden  right  about-face  leaves  these 
donors,  for  such  a  very  worthy  purpose, 
without  the  status  they  have  relied  upon 
all  this  time.    IRS  has  now  made  a  half 
turn  on  the  circle.    Let  us  hope  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  facts  will  enable  IRS 
to  make  it  around  the  full  circle  and 
b€u;k  to  Its  first  and  much  more  sensible 
definition  of  charity   which   will   cover 
our  own  widows,  orphans,  and  depend- 
ents  of  brave   firemen   who   gave   their 
lives  In  line  of  duty  to  an  tMjual  extent 
we  allow  deduction  to  those  who  would 
ransom  prisoners  from  Castro. 


SAVE  EXCEI^IOR  SPRINGS 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Randall!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  day 
last  week  our  office  received  an  an- 
nouncement by  General  Gleason.  now 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration that  it  was  their  plan  to  close 
the  tuberculosis  hospital  at  Elxcelsior 
Springs.  Mo  .  on  July  31  of  this  year. 

This  announcement  came  to  some  of 
us  who  represent  aresis  in  western  Mis- 
souri as  quite  a  surpri.se  and  certainly 
as  a  considerable  shock.  Before  going 
on.  I  think  I  should  point  out  that  Ex- 
celsior Springs  is  located  in  the  Sixth 
Missouri  Congressional  District  very  ably 
represented  by  the  Honorable  Willi.am 
R.  HtTt-L.  Our  own  interest  in  this  an- 
nouncement   comes    about    because    of 


service  during  the  86th  and  87Lh  Con- 
gresses as  a  member  of  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hospital  Subcommittee  which 
had  direct  legi&laUve  oversight  of  all  VA 
hospitals  In  the  United  States.  As  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  we  were 
commissioned  Ju.st  about  a  year  ago  by 
the  chairman  to  make  a  field  inspection 
of  this  facility  and  report  our  findings. 
Our  report  In  part  was  as  follows: 

First.  The  Excelsior  Springs  Hospital 
facility  was  well  managed  and  the  opera- 
tion seemed  to  be  running  .smoothly. 
Patient  morale  was  high.  The  veteran 
organizations  in  the  surrounding  areas 
were  found  to  be  doing  an  excellent  Job 
of  assisting  through  their  visiting  pro- 
gram 

Second  The  buildings  were  found  to 
be  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  The 
manager  estimated  exterior  resurfacing 
might  cost  $25,000  but  the  Interior  could 
be  handled  out  of  operating  funds. 

Third  An  elevator  needed  to  be  re- 
habilitated which  could  be  done  for  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $25,000. 

Fourth.  X-ray  equipment  was  in  good 
condition  and  only  a  small  amount  of 
additional  laboratory  equipment  was 
needed. 

Fifth.  Personnel  were  well  trained. 
They  were  kind  to  the  patients  and 
courteous  to  the  public.  We  were  im- 
pressed with  the  high  quality  of  help 
found  throughout  the  facility.  They 
demonstrated  themselves  to  be  efficient, 
faithful,  and  dedicated  employees. 

Sixth.  The  only  adverse  circumstances 
were  the  cost  per  patient  because  of  the 
declining  average  daily  patient  lotul — 
ADPL — and  this  was  solely  and  only  be- 
cause of  the  fewer  patients  that  had  to 
be  spread  against  a  base  of  accumulated 
fixed  costs.  This  simply  meant  that  you 
get  a  larger  quotient  when  you  divide  a 
smaller  divisor  into  a  stationary  dividend. 
At  that  time  we  strongly  recommended 
the  facility  remain  open  for  the  treat- 
ment of  TB  as  it  was  presently  operated. 
Now.  the  Administrator  in  a  very  kind 
and  cor^iderate  letter  assures  us  that  he 
is  most  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
patients  at  this  facility  and  the  employ- 
ees of  the  present  staff  will  be  given 
priority  for  employment  elsewhere,  but 
the  cold  hard  fact  remains  that  this 
well-operated  facility  is  Just  another  to 
be  added  to  the  list  of  those  VA  hospitals 
to  be  closed. 

The  letter  of  announcement  assures 
everyone  that  upon  the  closing  of  the  Ex- 
celsior Springs  HospiUl  the  VA  facilities 
at  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  and  Wadsworth, 
Kans..  are  capable  of  absorbing  the  pa- 
tient load  and  that  there  will  be  improve- 
ment in  patient  care.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  General  Gleason  is  correct  when  he 
says  that  the  two  nearby  hospitals  can 
absorb  the  patient  load,  but  after  visiting 
Excelsior  Springs  Hospital  on  several  oc- 
casions. I  would  have  to  challenge  the 
statement  that  there  will  be  improve- 
ment in  patient  care.  That  might  be 
rather  hard  to  accomplish.  There,  we 
know  from  our  own  observation,  the  pa- 
tients were  cared  for  by  well -trained  per- 
sonnel in  pleasant  surroundings,  and  It 
IS  very  difficult  to  believe  the  move  can 
result  in  any  improvement  in  patient 
care. 
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As  a  former  member  of  the  HcsDltAi 
subcommittee,    we    had    been    Indoctrt 
nated  for  years  with  Uie  belief  that  th* 
treatment  of  TB  patients  required  som^ 
degree  of  Isolation  and  that  there  wiuTa 
danger  of  UifecUon  when  such  patient* 
were  intermingled   with   other  paUente 
We  are  now  advised  there  has  dcvelopwi 
a  new  concept  and  that  because  the  dan- 
ger of  infection  is  now  minimal.  TB  pa 
Uenta    can    be    associated     wltii    other 
patients. 

After  all  the  good  assurances  and  re- 
assurances in  the  nature  of  window 
dressing  contained  In  the  letter  of  an- 
nouncement about  the  closing  of  this 
hospital  has  been  trimmed  out  and  re- 
moved,  we  seem  to  be  left  with  the  sut*. 
ment  that  the  reason  for  closing  the  hos- 
pital—which  opened  in  1924— is  that  it 
Is  'obsolete  and  uneconomical  to  main- 
tain." This  statement  we  challenge  be- 
cause less  than  1  year  ago  the  buUdlng 
was  In  a  good  state  of  preservation  with 
the  exception  of  ordinary  maintenance 
and  was  not  obsolete  for  the  purpose  for 
which  It  was  then  used.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  It  lias  been  a  very  eco- 
nomical facility  to  maintain  over  the 
years  as  can  be  demonstrated  or  estab- 
lished by  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
fimds  that  has  been  spent  on  Its  main- 
tenance. 

The  letter  announcing  the  closing  goe» 
on  to  cite  as  one  of  the  principal  reason* 
that  the  patient  per  diem  cost  is  much 
higher  than  the  cost  for  other  hospitals. 
Such  a  statement  gives  only  part  of  the 
true  situation.  As  we  suggested  earlier, 
the  real  reason  its  true  costs  were  higher 
per  patient  Is  that  there  were  not  enough 
patients  housed  at  this  facility  to  offset 
the  accumulated  fixed  annual  cost  of  the 
facility.  Had  the  VA  management  seen 
fit  to  give  the  hospital  a  greater  use  the 
cost  per  patient  would  have  declined  into 
the  bracket  of  other  hospital  costs  The 
argument  that  Uie  hospital  Is  being 
closed  as  an  economy  move,  becau.se  the 
hospital  cannot  compete  In  efQciency 
with  other  hospitals,  does  not  measure 
up  to  good  logic  because  enough  patients 
to  fill  the  hospital  were  never  assigned 
to  Excelsior  Springs  to  reduce  the  patient 
cost  per  day. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  this  closing 
as  a  move  for  economy  on  the  part  of 
the   VA.     I   am  sure  every   Member  of 
the  House  hopes  that  this  first  session 
of  the  88th  Congress  will  be  long  remem- 
bered for  Its  efforts  toward  reducing  Fed- 
eral expenditures.    We  all  hope  that  this 
Congress  can  earn  a  reputation  for  econ- 
omy m  Government  by  the  elimination 
of  all  nonessential  expenditures.    I  sup- 
pose there  would  not  be  a  single  Member 
without  a  keen  interest   In  holding  the 
line  on  Federal  expenditures.    But  why. 
Mr.  Speaker,  does  it    always  seem  that 
it  IS  in  the  area  of  veterans'  compensa- 
tion or  pensions  and  in  the  area  of  ade- 
quate hospitalization  for  veterans  that 
must  be  the  first  to  feel  the  ax?     Why 
is   it   that   curtailment   of   expenditures 
must  seem   to  start  with  the  veterans' 
program?     If  it  can  be  establi.shed  that 
this  same  striving  for  economy  is  being 
exercised  by  the  other  independent  agen- 
cies of  our  executive  branch  with  equal 
vigor  then  curtailing  VA  programs  would 
be  in  step  with  the  trend  of  the  tunes. 
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Unfortunately  the  veterans'  program 
seems  to  get  sliced  first  and  cut  the 
most. 

We  are  mindful  that  it  is  most  un- 
likely that  the  Administrator  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  reverse  his  decision  and 
let  the  hospital  po  on  as  a  TB  unit.  Good 
things  like  that  Jast  do  not  happen  very 
often.  But  after  our  inspection  of  this 
facility  Just  1  year  ago,  we  would  be 
hopeful  that  if  there  cannot  be  a  rever- 
sal of  this  order  to  close  Excelsior  Springs 
as  a  TB  hospital,  there  will  be  a  ver>- 
careful  study  by  the  Administrator  lead- 
ing to  some  other  possible  use  for  this 
facility.  In  our  report  to  the  Ho.spital 
Subcommittee  last  year,  we  recom- 
mended that  this  hospital  should  be 
more  fully  utilized.  We  did  not  stop 
there.  We  further  recommended  that 
It  becoaie  an  annex  to  the  large  G.M.  &  S 
facility  at  Kansas  City  where  those  pa- 
tients who  are  in  a  recovery  process  after 
surgery  or  after  extensive  treatment 
could  be  transferred  to  Excelsior  Springs 
to  make  room  for  more  serious  cases. 
As  an  alternative  proposal  we  then  sug- 
gested this  facility  could  be  more  com- 
pletely utilized  by  being  put  Into  a 
domiciliary-care  unit.  Those  recom- 
mendations which  were  made  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Hospital  Subcommittee 
have  equal  application  today.  Now  we 
are  at  the  crossroads  where  there  must 
be  a  decision  as  to  whether  this  facility 
should  be  completely  abandoned  or  con- 
verted to  some  alternate  use.  That  It  will 
not  be  a  TB  hospital  after  July  31  seems 
likely  but  with  all  the  nationwide  need 
for  hospital  beds  for  veterans  in  the  sev- 
eral other  classifications  of  patient  care 
this  facility  can  surely  be  put  to  a  good 
and  valuable  alternative  use. 

We  cannot  be  expected  to  have  at  the 
tip  of  our  tongue  all  of  the  statistics 
about  the  VA  domiclliaries  that  house 
those  who  do  not  require  nursing  care 
and  who  may  be  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  but  have  no  home.  We  un- 
derstand there  are  17  In  the  United 
States  with  about  16,000  members.  We 
suggest  Excel.slor  Springs  Is  well  suited 
for  conversion  to  one  of  the  domlclllarj'- 
carc  hospitals.  We  hope  the  Adminis- 
trator will  carefully  survey  the  possible 
future  use  of  Excelsior  Springs  for  such 
a  purpose. 

Two  yeai-s  ago  as  a  member  of  a  spe- 
cial hospital  committee  I  visited  Coro- 
nado,  Calif.,  to  see  why  a  former  naval 
hospital  should  not  become  through 
conversion,  a  vmit  of  the  VA  hospital 
system.  There  at  that  time  we  were 
confronted  by  the  oft  heard  arguments 
that  the  hospital  was  too  far  away  from 
the  bright  lights  of  Los  Angeles  to  be 
able  to  enlist  sufTlcient  personnel  in- 
cluding doctors  and  nurses.  It  was  ar- 
gued then  the  time  had  come  that  all 
VA  hospitals  would  have  to  be  located 
close  to  the  big  metropolitan  centers  or 
It  would  be  impossible  to  have  them 
adequately  staffed  Well,  that  argu- 
ment cannot  apply  to  Excelsior  Springs, 
Mo.  Here,  we  have  a  large  capital  In- 
vestment located  In  a  beautiful  setting 
close  In  to  Metropolitan  Kansas  City. 
It  is  a  facility  which  Is  In  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  but  more  impor- 
tant, It  Is  within  just  a  few  minutes  driv- 
ing time  of  the  great  teaching  hospital 


of  the  University  of  Kansas.  It  is  lo- 
cated only  a  matter  of  minutes  from 
downtown  Kansas  City  via  a  recently 
completed  freeway.  Excelsior  Springs 
can  be  said  to  be  a  part  of  Metropolitan 
Kansas  City. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  VA, 
before  it  gives  any  consideration  to  ask- 
ing for  an  order  that  this  property  be 
declared  to  be  surplus  to  Its  uses,  should 
give  long  study  and  thorough  considera- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Government  has 
a  fine  capital  investment  in  this  prop- 
erty. The  buildings  were  built  during 
the  days  when  costs  were  one-half  what 
they  are  today.  As  we  have  pointed  out 
above,  not  from  hearsay,  but  from  the 
word  of  those  in  charge  of  this  facility, 
the  building  can  be  restored  to  top  condi- 
tion for  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
money.  We  do  not  profess  to  know  what 
may  be  the  future  plans  of  the  VA  as  to 
the  metropolitan  area  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  but  we  respectfully  point  out  that 
they  will  not  find  another  chance  soon 
to  provide  for  what  those  who  are  armed 
with  statistics  tell  us  will  be  an  ever-in- 
creasing future  load  for  our  veterans' 
hospitals,  because  of  aging  processes  of 
the  great  segment  of  our  veteran  popula- 
tion. It  is  just  good  business  sense  to 
keep  this  property  as  a  unit  in  the  VA 
hospital  system. 

As.suming  the  figures  on  the  cost  of 
operation  p)er  patient  computed  by  the 
Veterans  AdminLstrator  are  accurate 
and  correct,  I  would  respectfully  point 
out  that  the  figures  which  have  been 
furnished  to  justify  the  closing  of  this 
facility  are  at  variance  with  and  higher 
than  those  given  me  by  personnel  at  the 
hospital  about  1  year  ago. 

If  the  Administrator,  in  his  executive 
capacity  as  the  head  of  this  independent 
agency,  cannot  find  it  possible  to  rescind 
the  order  and  keep  this  hospital  as  a  TB 
facility,  then  it  would  take  only  a  short 
visit  to  the  facility  for  anyone  to  see  that 
it  can  be  economically  adapted  to  a  use 
as  a  sort  of  nursing  home  concept  for 
care  for  this  kind  of  patient  by  the  VA. 
But  the  Administrator  need  not  stop 
there.  This  beautiful  facility  could  be 
easily  adapted  as  a  domiciliary -care  unit 
for  veterans  that  do  not  require  nursing 
care.  The  point  is,  this  valuable,  useful, 
beautiful,  and  well-located  Federal  prop- 
erty should  not  be  lost  as  a  VA  hospital 
of  some  type.  Mr.  Administrator,  it  is 
our  earnest  entreaty  that  you  weigh 
carefully  these  suggestions  we  have  of- 
fered with  all  the  sincerity  we  can  gen- 
erate. Save  Excelsior  Springs  for  some 
continuing  use  as  a  unit  in  the  VA  hos- 
pital system.  r 


ALBERT  EINSTEIN  MEMORIAL  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  resolution  designat- 
ing the  14th  day  of  March  of  each  year 
AS  "Albert  Einstein  Memorial  Day,"  in 
honor  of  the  Nobel  I*rizewinner  and 
theoretical  physicist  known  for  the 
formulation  of  the  relativity  theory. 
Under  the  resolution  the  President  is 


authorized  and  requested  to  issue  an- 
nually a  proclamation  inviting  the  p>eo- 
ple  of  the  United  States  to  observe  the 
date  of  bhth  of  this  adopted  son  of  our 
country  in  our  schools  and  other  suit- 
able places  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

As  we  all  know,  Albert  Einstein  was 
compelled 'to  flee  his  native  Germany 
in  1933  to  escape  the  dangers  and  op- 
pressions of  nazism.  It  was  to  America, 
the  country  which  traditionally  wel- 
comes oppressed  peoples  of  all  races  and 
religions,  that  he  turned  for  refuge ;  and 
it  was  in  this  country  that  he  was  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  to  continue  his 
work,  which  is  of  benefit  to  all  mankind. 

At  this  time  of  concentration  on  scien- 
tific endeavor,  Albert  Einstein's  back- 
ground would  serve  as  an  inspiration  to 
American  youth  who  are  considering 
careers  in  science;  and  it  is  only  fitting 
and  proper  that  his  birth  date  be  recog- 
nized by  the  country  of  his  adoption  as 
an  illustration  of  American  opportunity 
and  advantage. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  announce 
that  my  own  city,  the  city  of  New  York, 
recently  designated  the  week  of  April  22- 
29  as  "Albert  Einstein  Week,"  thus  com- 
memorating April  18,  the  anniversai-y  of 
his  death.  This  action  was  taken  by  our 
mayor,  the  Honorable  Robert  F.  Wagner, 
at  the  request  of  my  friend,  Mr,  Joseph 
FLsch,  chancellor  commander  of  the  Al- 
bert Einstein  Lodge  No.  813,  Knights  of 
Pythias.  This  organization,  formed  on 
the  very  day  of  Albert  Einstein's  deatli — 
April  18,  1955 — is,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  first  organization  in  the 
United  States  to  pay  homage  to  the  latp 
scientist.  Mr.  Fisch  and  his  organiza- 
tion are  to  be  commended  on  their  efforts 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  acliieve- 
ments  of  this  eminent  American. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown,  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  5389.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  legisla- 
tiun  relating  to  the  purchase  oX  aUver,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Brotzman  <at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Arends*  .  for  today,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL     ORDERS     GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York,  for  5  minutes, 
today,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Gross,  for  20  minutes,  on  Monday. 
May  27. 

Mr.  LiNDs.^y,  for  1  hour,  on  Monday 
next. 

Mr.  Patman.  for  30  minutes,  on  May 
27  and  June  3,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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Mr.  PuciitSKi.  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
29.  1963.  vacating  his  special  order  of  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Bray  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MoRsx).  for  30  minutes,  on  June  4. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Morse),  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wright  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  .  for  30  minutes  on  Monday,  May 

27,  and  for  30  minutes  on  Tuesday,  May 

28.  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hemphill  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  .  for  1  hour,  on  Monday,  May  27. 
1963.  and  Tuesday  May  28,  1963. 

Mr.  Parbstein  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  15  minutes,  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  find  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Celler  <^at  the  request  of  Mr. 
P.ARBSTEiN)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  It 
will  exceed  two  pages  of  the  Record  and 
is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$382.50. 

Mr.  Albert  and  to  Include  addresses 
by  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Senator  Monroney. 

Mr.  Philbin  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  GooDELL  while  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  H.R.  6060  and  to  include 
the  majority  views  from  the  committee 
report. 

Mr.  Wharton. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SiLER. 

I  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Morse  >  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

I  The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  MtTLTER. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mr.  RODINO. 

Mr.  Harris. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  386.  An  act  to  consolidate  Vlcksburg  Na- 
tional Military  Park  and  to  provide  for  cer- 
tain adjustments  necessitated  by  the  In- 
stallation of  a  park  tour  road,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADJOLTRNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p  m. ) . 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  May  27,  1963,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

839  A  letter  from  the  Administrative  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  trans- 
mitting a  list  of  the  negotiated  purchaaes 
and  contracts  made  by  the  Coast  Guard 
under  clause  11  of  subsection  (a)  since  No- 
vember 19.  1962,  pursuant  to  section  2304e 
of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

840.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics) 
relative  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy  pro- 
posing to  transfer  the  battleship  Alabama 
{BB  60)  to  the  State  of  Alabama,  pursuant 
to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  7308 
(o;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

841.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  63d  quarterly  report 
on  export  control  covering  the  first  quarter 
1963.  pursuant  to  the  Export  Control  Act 
of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

843.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1963; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

843  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  authorizing  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  State  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  Its  share 
of  the  costs  of  the  operations  of  the  In- 
ternational Commission  for  Supervision  and 
Control  In  Laos  as  provided  In  article  18 
of  the  Protocol  to  the  Declaration  on  the 
Neutrality  of  Laos  dated  July  23,  1063  ";  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

844.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  examination  of  catalog  prices 
charged  for  airborne  radar  beacons  developed 
with  Government  funds  and  supplied  to  the 
military  departments  and  their  prime  con- 
tractors u*der  noncompetitive  procurements 
with  ACP  Electronics  Division.  ACP  Indus- 
tries, Inc  ,  Paramus,  N  J.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

845.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  power  generating  and 
related  activities  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
(Civil  Functions),  Department  of  the  Army, 
in  the  Southwestern  area  of  the  Unlteid 
States  and  the  power  marketing  activities  of 
the  Southwestern  Power  Administration,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  for  the  fiscal  years 
1960  and  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

846.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  Veterans'  Canteen 
Service,  Veterans'  Administration,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1962:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governn.ent  Operations 

847  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
each  of  the  following:  "Regulation*  To 
Govern  the  Preservation  of  Records  of  Public 
Utilities  and  Licensees";  "Regulations  To 
Govern  the  Preservation  of  Records  of  Nat- 


ural Gas  Companies  ";  and  a  map  of  m&jor 
natural  gas  pipelines,  as  of  December  si 
1962;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  ann 
Foreign  Commerce. 

848.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmitting  > 
report  that  proceedings  have  been  final]* 
concluded  with  respect  to  the  following 
claim:  The  Lower  Pend  OReille  or  Kalitpei 
Tnbe  of  Indians,  petitioners  v.  the  United 
States  of  America,  defendant  (Docket  No.  04| 
pursuant  to  60  SUt.  1055;  35  U.S.C.  70t;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

849.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president,  the 
American  Society  of  International  La^ 
transmuting  the  annual  audit  of  the  Amen, 
can  Society  of  International  Law  covering 
the  period  April  1,  1962,  to  March  31,  lees 
pursuant  to  64  Stat  869;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

850.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  tran.omlttlng  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  3.  1963.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Ulustra- 
tlon,  on  a  letter  report  on  Newport  Harbor, 
R  I.,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act! 
approved  July  24,  1946;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xn.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May  21, 1963, 
the  following  bills  were  reported  on  May 
22,  1963: 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  361.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H  R.  4996,  a  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  312).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  362.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  6060,  a  bill  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  sex  In  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  by  employers  engaged  In 
commerce  or  In  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
313).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

[  Submitted  May  23, 1963  \ 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana:  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  HJl.  4837  A 
bill  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  certain 
amounts  and  restoration  of  employment 
benefits  to  certain  Government  officers  and 
employees  Improperly  deprived  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept 
No.  317).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H  R.  2461.  A  bill  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the 
city  of  Henderson.  Nev.,  at  fair  market  value, 
certain  public  lands  In  the  State  of  Nevad.i 
with  amendment  (Rept  318).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R  4062  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Act  authorizing  the  transmis- 
sion and  disposition  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  electric  energy  generated  at  Pal- 
con  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  also  market  power 
generated  at  Amlstad  Dam  on  the  Rio 
Grande;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  319) 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on   the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  H  R.  5222  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  withdrawal  and  reservation  for 


the  Department  of  the  Navy  of  certain  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  at  Chocolate 
Mountain  Aerial  Gunnery  Range,  In:iperlal 
County,  Calif.,  for  defense  purposee;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  320) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SENNER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  4839.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
persons  involved  In  the  negotiation  of  forged 
or  fraudulent  Government  checks  Issued  at 
Parks  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  321 ) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  SHRTVFR:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R.  5495.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
city  of  Blnghamton,  NT.;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  322) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  6441.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  86- 
272  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  report- 
ing date;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
342).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

\lT.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R.  5905.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
1871  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  In- 
crease the  per  diem  and  subsistence,  and 
limit  mileage  allowances  of  grand  and  petit 
Jurors;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  344). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FETGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1232.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of 
Asterlo  Qultorlano;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  314).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HR.  1276.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Federlco  Lopez-Bianco;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  315).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELP:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  2309.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lulgi  Giu- 
seppe Luraschl;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  316).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SENNER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  1191.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wllmer  R. 
Brlcker;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
323).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SENNER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  1192.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WllUam  C. 
Doyle;  without  amendment  (Rept  No.  324). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H  R.  1281.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Leon  M.  Gervln;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  325 1 .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SENNER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  1458.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kathryn 
Marshall;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  326). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  SHRIVER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1475.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John 
William  Horllng;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No,  327).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SENNER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  1726.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  William 
H.  Woodhoiwe;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  328).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


Mr.  SENNER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
KM  2244.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Osmundo 
Cablgas;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
329).  Referred  to  the  Ctommlttee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  GILBERT:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HR.  2944.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Hurley 
Construction  Co.;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  330).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  HJl.  3219.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  a  reward  as  an  expression  of 
appreciation  to  Edwin  and  Bruce  Bennett; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  331). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4144.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Gordon  E.  Martin;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  332).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  4501.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  An- 
thony F.  Bernardo  and  Ambrose  A.  Cerrlto; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  333). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  California:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  5144.  A  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  Doyle  A.  Ballou;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  334).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SENNER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  5305.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ernest  P.  Imle;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  335) .  Referred  to  the  (Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  2239.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Annim- 
zlata  Sabatlnl;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
336).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  2251.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Juana  Brandartz  Sanchez;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  337).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  2287.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Shin 
Sook  (Renee)  Whang;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  338).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2289.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
Tchemosvltoff;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
339).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hoxise. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2444.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Mabel  Constance  Kennedy;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  340).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5834.  A  bUl  for  relief  of  Anthony  Jo- 
seph Calandi;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  341 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2765.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mirko 
Jaksic;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  343). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

H.R.  6481.  A  bUl  to  permit  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guam  to  authorize  a  public  author- 
ity to  undertake  urban  renewal  and  housing 
activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

HR.6482.  A  bill  to  extend  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Classification  Act  ot  1949  to  cer- 
tain   positions    In,    and    employees    of,    the 


executive  branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 

HJl.  6483.     A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  recreation  facilities  in  the  Belle 
Pourche  Reservoir  Area,  8.  Dak.;  to  the  Com- 
mitter on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROMWELL: 

HJl.  6484.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6485.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  20  per- 
cent credit  against  the  Individual  Income 
tax  for  certain  educational  expenses  incurred 
at  an  Institution  of  higher  education;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  6486.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  withholding 
on  all  remuneration  paid  for  agricultural 
labor  and  to  take  such  remuneration  into 
account  for  social  security  tax  and  benefit 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BtJRKE: 

H.R.    6487.     A    bill    to    amend    paragraph 
1537(b)    of  the  Tariff  Act  of   1930  with   re- 
spect to  certain  footwear;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 

HJl.  6488.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  study  means  of  selecting  and  according 
recognition  to  outstanding  American  school- 
teachers; to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CLAUSEN: 

HJl.  6489.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  King  Range  National  Con- 
servation Area  in  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  6490.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
communications;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

HJl.  6491.  A  bin  to  remove  the  $10  mnuon 
limitation  on  programs  carried  out  under 
section  16(e)  (7)  of  the  Soli  Coneervatlon 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  for  1964  and 
subsequent  calendar  years;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Agriculture. 

ByMr.DELANEY: 

H.R.  6492.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $1,000  the  amount  of  the  Income  tax  ex- 
emption allowed  a  taxpayer  for  a  dependent 
imder  19  years  of  age;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

HJl.  6493.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  provide  compen- 
sation for  certain  additional  losses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  DINGELL: 

HJl.  6494.  A  bin  transferring  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  all  functions  relating 
to  water  p>onutlon  control;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 

H.R.  6495.  A  bUl  to  provide  aid  to  States 
for  educational  purposes  only;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    EDMONDSON: 

H.R.  6496.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  federally 
owned  land  in  trust  statiia  to  the  Cherokee 
Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS: 

H.R.  6497.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  protect  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  from 
further  ponution  by  requiring  that  syn- 
thetic detergents  manufactured  for  use  in 
the  United  States  or  Imported  for  use  in  the 
United  States  comply  with  certain  standards 
of  decompoeablllty;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 
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By  Mr    EVERETT: 
H  R  ft498    A    bill    to    amend    further    the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 ,  u  amended, 
and   for   other   purposes;    to  the  Coaunittee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRASER : 
H  R.  6499.  A  bill  to  promote  the  cause  ot 
criminal  Justice  by  providing  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  defendants  who  are  financially 
unable   to   obtain    an    adequate   defense    In 
criminal   cases  in   the  courts   of  the  United 
States:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   VINSON: 
H.R.  8500.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction   at   military   installations,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr   OIBBONS: 
HR.  8601    A  bill   to  provide  extended   un- 
employment  compensation   to  workers  who 
have  lost  their  Jobs  by  reason  of  the  embargo 
on  the  Importation  of  raw  materials  of  Cuban 
orlgrln;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.   HALPERN: 
H.R.  6502.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on   account   of   race,   color,    religion,   or   na- 
tional   origin    in    the   furnishing   of   accom- 
modations   and    facilities    to   any    person    at 
hotels  or  motels,  the   biislness  of  which  af- 
fects Interstate  commerce;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HARVEY  of  Michigan: 
H  R  6503  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  require  final  determi- 
nation by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of 
the  ellglbtllty  of  an  employee  for  retirement 
prior  to  his  separation  from  the  service  for 
that  purpose;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 
H  R  6504    A  bill  to  amend   title  44  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  congres- 
sional   review   of   certain   rules   and    regula- 
tions:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    LIBONATI: 
HR  6505    A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  6506  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR  6507    A  bill  to  facillUte  the  entry  of 
alien    sons    and    daughters   of   World    War   I 
veterans   of   the   US.   Armed   Forces;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   LINDSAY: 
H  R   6508    A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
20.  1906.  to  provide  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  sub- 
m.lt  to  the  Congress  a  budget  for  Its  opera- 
tion separate  from  the  budget  submitted  for 
the  remainder  of  the  municipal  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr    McDADE; 
H  R  6509    A  bill  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
•  1.000   the    amount   of   a    taxpayer's   regular 
personal  Income  tax  exemptions  (for  himself, 
his  spouse,  and  his  dependents) .  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    MACDONALD: 
HR.  6510    A     bill     to     amend     paragraph 
1537(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect 
to   certain    footwear;    to    the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  MATSUNAGA: 
HJl.  6511.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (b) 
of  section  512  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (dealing  with  unrelated  business  tax- 
able income);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  MORRIS: 
H.R  6512.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  addlUonal  pension 
and  medical  assistance  to  veterans  suffering 
from  seriously  disabling  non-service-con- 
nected disabilities;  to  provide  for  expansion 
of  health  facilities  for  such  veterans;  to  au- 
thorize 5.000  beds  for  nursing  care  for  Tet- 
erans.  of  which  not  leas  than  200  shall  be  In 


New  Mexico;  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

H.R.  6513.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  revise  the  rates  of  dis- 
ability and  death  pension  authorlaed  by  the 
Veterans'  Pension  Act  of  1959,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R  6514  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shaU  con- 
struct a  500-bed  neuropsychiatric  hospiUl  at 
Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'   Affairs. 

By  Mr  MURPHY  of  DllnolB: 
HR  6515.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  commem- 
oraUon  of  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  customs  service,  and  of 
custom  employees  killed  In  enforcing  the 
customs  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
HR  6516.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  the  same 
benefits  for  employees  of  public  hospitals 
with  respect  to  pensions  and  profit-sharing 
plans  as  those  presently  provided  for  em- 
ployees of  private  nonprofit  hospitals,  other 
charitable  organizations,  and  public  and  pri- 
vate schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr    OL£EN  of  Montana. 
H  R  6517.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing   Act,    1921;    to    the   Committee  on    Ways 
and   Means 

By   Mr    ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 
HR  6518    A    bill    to    Improve,    strengthen, 
and  accelerate  programs   for  the  prevention 
and  abatement  of  air  pollution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr    ROGERS  of  Florida: 
HR  6519    A    bill    to    amend    sections    162 
and    274    of    the    Internal    Revenue   Code    of 
1954.  relating  to  the  deductibility  of  certain 
business    entertainment,    etc.    expenses;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and    Means. 
By   Mr    ST  GERMAIN: 
H  R  6520    A  bill  to  amend  subsection   (b) 
of  section  512  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (dealing  with  unrelated  business  tax- 
able  income);    to    the   Committee   on    Ways 
and   Means. 

By  Mr    SCHWENOEL: 
HR  6521    A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United    States   Code    to   require   officers    and 
employees  of  State  highway  departments  be 
given  notice  of  cerUln  criminal  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on   Public  Works. 
By    Mr     SHELLEY: 
H  R  6522    A   bill   to  amend    the   Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;   to  the  Committee 
on    the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  STRATTON: 
H  R  6523  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  en- 
courage a  supply  of  milk  more  closely  related 
to  the  demand  therefor,  and  to  esUblish  a 
temporary  program  of  incentive  payments  to 
dairy  farmers  for  reducing  their  production; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr  WYMAN: 
H  R  6524  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  edu- 
cational assistance  to  the  children  of  veter- 
ans who  are  disabled  50  percent  or  more  In 
degree  from  service-connected  disability  in- 
curred during  wartime  or  Induction  period 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans- 
Affairs 

By  Mr    DENT: 
HR  6525    A  bill  to  amend  sections  162  .ind 
274    of    the    Internal    Revenue    Code    of    1954 
relaUng  to  the  deductibility  of  certain  busi- 
ness   entertainment,    etc,    expenses;    to    the 
Coffunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    GLENN: 
H  R  6526    A  bill  to  amend  sections  162  and 
274    of    the    Internal    Revenue    Code    of    1954 
relating  to  the  deductibility  of  certain  busi- 
ness   entertainment,    etc  ,    expenses;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr    HALPERN : 
H  R  6527    A  bill  to  amend  sections  laa  .,,., 
274    of   the    Internal    Revenue   Code   of  i?^ 
relating  to  the  deductibility  of  certain  hu.. 
neas    entertainment,    etc.,    expenses     to   th. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  " 

By  Mr   FELLY: 
H  R  6528    A  bill  to  amend  sections  162  ann 
274   of    the   Internal    Revenue   Code   of    lau 
relating  to  the  deductibility  of  ceruln  biwi 
ness    entertainment,    etc..    expenses-    to   ail 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    ASHLEY: 
H  R   6629    A   bill    to  amend   section  883  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  re 
spect  to  exemption  from  taxation  of  earning 
of  ships  under  foreign  fiag;  to  the  CommittS 
on  Ways  and  Means.  ^ 

By  Mr  DULSKI: 
H  R  6530  A  bill  to  permit  an  individual  to 
obtain  coverage  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  on  the  basis  of  service  which  wJ 
not  covered  employment  at  the  time  it  was 
performed.  If  service  of  that  type  has  since 
become  covered  employment  and  such  in- 
dividual  makes  payment  of  the  applicable  so- 
cial security  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Waw 
and  Mf^ns.  ' 

By  Mrs    DWYER : 
HR.  6531.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1034  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  where  the  taxpayer  or  his  spouse  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  65  no  gain  on  the  sale  or 
exchange    of    the    taxpayer's    home    will    b« 
taxed,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H  R  6532    A  bill  to  provide  for  a  National 
Service     Corps     to     strengthen     community 
service   programs    in    the    United    States;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By    Mr    HANNA: 
H  R  6533    A  bill   to  amend  section  202  of 
the  Housing  Act  of   1969  and  section  231  of 
the   National    Housing    Act    to   Improve   and 
render  more  effective  the  Federal  direct  loan 
and  mortgage  Insurance  programs  providing 
assistance  to  housing  for  the  elderly;   to  the 
Committee   on   Banking  and   Currency 
By  Mr    LAIRD: 
H  R  6534    A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (b) 
of  section  512  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of     1954    (dealing    with    unrelated     business 
taxable  Income);  to  the  Committee  on  Wayi 
and   Means 

By  Mr  MATHIAS: 
H  R  6535  A  bill  to  amend  section  9(a) 
of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  per- 
nicious political  activities,"  approved  Au- 
gust 2,  1939.  to  permit  certain  part-tlms 
Federal  employees  to  engage  In  political  ac- 
tivities, to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By   Mr    MORSE: 
H  R   65.16    A  bill   to  amend  parnpraph  1537 
(bi    of  the  Tariff   Act  of   1930   with  respect 
to   certain    footwear,    to   the   Committee  on 
Ways  and   Means 

By  Mr  SICKLES: 
H  R  6537  A  bill  to  promote  safe  driv- 
ing, to  eliminate  the  reckless  and  financially 
Irresponsible  driver  from  the  highways,  to 
provide  for  the  Indemnification  of  certain 
persons  suffering  injury  or  loss  as  a  result 
of  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  by  un- 
insured motorists,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mr    TOLLEFSON: 

H  R  6538  A  bill  to  repeal  subsection  (d) 
of  section  1346  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  relating  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  US  district  courts;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  6539  A  bill  to  amend  section  3104 
of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  permit 
certain  service-connected  disabled  veterans 
who  are  retired  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  to  receive  compensation  concurrent- 
ly with  retired  pay.  without  deduction  from 
either;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 


By  Mr   CLARK: 
Hi?  66*0.  A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain  production,  to  establish  a  cropland  re- 
tirement  program,   and   for   other   purposes; 
to  the   Committee   on    Agriculture. 
By  Mr  DENT: 
HR  6541.  A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain  production,  to  establish  a  cropland  re- 
tirement program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr  PIRNIE: 
H  R  6542    A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain  production,  to  establish  a  cropland  re- 
tirement  program,   and    for  other   purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  RIEHLMAN: 
H  R  6543.    A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain  production,  to  establish  a  cropland  re- 
tirement program,   and   for   other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE: 
H  R  6544.    A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain  production,  to  establish  a  cropland  re- 
tirement program,   and   for   other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr   MATHIAS: 
HU.  6645     A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
soil    uses,    to   adjust   wheat    and    feed   grain 
production,    to   establish   a   cropland   retire- 
ment program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By   Mr    QUIE: 
H  R   6546.     A  bill  to  establish  a  voluntary 
feed  grain  and  wheat  program  for  1964  and 
subsequent    years,    and    for    other    purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr   DOLE: 
H  R  6547.     A  bill  to  establish  a  voluntary 
feed  grain  and  wheat  program  for  1964  and 
BUbsequent   years,   and    for   other   purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    SHORT: 
H.R  6548.  A  bill  to  establish   a  voluntary 
feed  grain  and  wheat  program  for  1964  and 
subsequent  years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    ANDERSON: 
H  R  6549.  A   bill   to  establish  a   voluntary 
feed  grain  and  wheat  program  for  1964  and 
subsequent   years,   and    for    other    purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    AVERY: 
H  R.  6550.   A   bill    to  establish   a   voluntary 
feed  grain  and  wheat  program  for  1964  and 
subsequent   years,    and   for    other   purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
By  Mr    BATTIN : 
HR  6551    A   bill   to  establish   a  voluntary 
feed  grain  and  wheat  program  for  1964  and 
subsequent    years,    and    for    other    purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.   BROMWELL: 
HR  6552.  A   bill  to   establish   a   voluntary 
feed  grain  and  wheat  program  for  1964  and 
subsequent  years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr   ELl^WORTH : 
HR  6553    A  bill  to  establish  a  voluntary 
feed  grain  and  wheat  program  for  1964  and 
subsequent  years,  and  for  other  purjxjses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    HARRISON: 
H  R  6554    A   bill   to  establish  a   voluntary 
feed  grain  and  wheat  program  for  1B64  and 
subsequent  years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    HORAN: 
HR  6555    A   bill  to  establish  a   voluntary 
feed  grain  and  wheat  program  for  1964  and 
subsequent  years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  JENSEN: 
H.R  6556    A  bill  to  establish  a  voluntary 
feed  grain  and  wheat  program  for  1964  and 
subsequent  years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr   KYL: 
H  R  6557.   A  bill   to  establish   a  voluntary 
feed  grain  and  wheat  program  for  1904  and 


subsequent  years,  and  for  other  piirposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  LANG  EN: 
H  R.  6558.  A  bill   to  establish  a  voluntary 
feed  grain  and  wheat  program  for  1964  and 
subsequent  years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
HR  6559.  A  bill  to  establish  a  voluntary 
feed  grain  and  wheat  program  for  1964  and 
subsequent  years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculttire. 

By  Mr.s   MAY: 
HR.6560    A   bill   to  establish  a  voluntary 
feed  grain  and  wheat  program  for  1964  and 
subsequent  years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  6561.  A   bill   to  establish   a  voluntary 
feed  grain  and  wheat  program  for  1964  and 
subsequent  years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  NYGAARD: 
H.R.  6562.   A  bill   to  establish  a  voluntary 
feed  grain  and  wheat  program  for  1964  and 
subsequent  years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.TAFT: 
H.R.  6563.   A   bill   to  establish   a   voluntary 
feed  grain  and  wheat  program  for  1964  and 
subsequent  years,  and  for  other  pvirposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agrlcultvire. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H  R.  6564.  A  bill  to  establish   a  voluntary 
feed  grain  and  wheat  program  for  1964  and 
subsequent    years,   and   for   other   purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr    BERRY:  • 

H  R.  6565.  A  bill  to  establish  a  voluntary 
feed  grain  and  wheat  program  for  1964  and 
subsequent  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 
H  J.  Res.  447.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp 
in  commemoration  of  the  75th  anniversary 
of  the  Hl-Y  movement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H  J    Res.  448.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  14th  day  of  March  of  each  year  as  Albert 
Einstein   Memorial   Day;    to   the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs  ST.  GEORGE: 
H.J.  Res.  449.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  requiring 
loyalty  pledges  of  farmer-elected  agricultural 
stabilization  and  conservation  committee- 
men;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  SICKLES: 
H.J.  Res.  450.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Postmaster  General  from  requiring  that 
work  measurement  systems  used  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  be  used  to  determine  In- 
dividual employee  productivity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  cmd  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  SNYDER: 
H.J.  Res.  451.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
stricter  control  over  expenditures  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  traveling  outside  the  United 
States,  to  require  employees  of  Members  to 
serve  at  specific  places,  to  promote  ethical 
standards  of  conduct  among  Members  of 
Congress,  and  to  prohibit  nepotism  In  Gov- 
ernment employment;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr    COLLIER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  166.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  revision  and  simplification  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  167.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    the    Congress    with 
respect  to  the  University  of  the  Seven  Seas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  168.  Concurrent  resolution  en- 
titled   "Objective — A    Just    Peace";    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.  Con.  Res.  169.  Concurrent  resolution 

congratulating  the  American  Veterinary  Med- 
ical   Association    on    its   ceutenntafct^Jc    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STINSON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  170.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  determination  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  general 
disarmament  and  arms  control;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BECKER: 

H.  Res.  363.  Resolution    creating    a    Select 
Committee  to  Conduct  a  Study  of  the  Fiscal 
Organization    and    Procedures    of    the    Con- 
gress;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H.  Res.  364.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee   on  the  Captive  Nations;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HARRISON: 

H.  Res.  365.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Fiscal  Organization  and  Pro- 
cedures of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HOEVEN : 

H.  Res.  366.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Fiscal  Organization  and  Pro- 
cedures of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 

H.  Res.  367.  Resolution  creating  a  selected 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization  and  procedures  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.  Res.  368.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Speaker  to  appoint  delegates  and  alternates 
to  attend  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion Conference  In  Geneva;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 

H.  Res  369.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct  an 
Investigation  to  determine  whether  a  Reserve 
commission  Is  Incompatible  with  the  holding 
of  a  seat  In  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr,  ULLMAN:  House  Joint  Memorial 
No.  19  of  the  Oregon  State  Legislature  urging 
the  full  authorized  appropriation  for  Federal 
participation  In  the  Federal-State-prlvate 
cooperative  fire  patrol  and  fire  suppression 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Also,  House  Joint  Memorial  No,  25  of  the 
Oregon  State  Legislature  urging  enactment 
of  legislation  providing  for  multiple-use 
management  of  lands  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Oregon,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  urging  enactment  of  legis- 
lation providing  for  multiple-use  manage- 
ment of  the  lands  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  lAnd  Management;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  consider  revising  the  Federal  highway-use 
tax  as  set  forth  in  the  Federal-aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956  so  that  the  essential  Industries 
of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  forestry  be 
relieved  of  the  tax  burden  during  those 
months  when  ojjerations  In  such  Industries 
are  suspended  and  motor  vehicles  are  not 
used  by  them  on  the  highways;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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PRIVATE  BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    AYRE3: 
H  R.  85««.  A    bill    for    the   reUef    of  Marie 
Panoyote  VlahaU;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    OLIVKR  P.  BOLTON: 
H.R  6567    A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Anthony 
Harry    Glazlkls;    to    the    Conunlttee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    CLARK: 
H.R  8668.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Prancee 
Sperllll;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  6569.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marlam 
Beatrice    Bedrosslan;    to    the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
H.R.  6670.  A    bill   for   the   relief   of   NaUle 
Arlco;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    PINO: 
H  R.  6571.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmlno 
di  Martone,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R.  6572    A    bill     for    the    relief    of    Dr 
Ferdinand    Anton    Roasman;     to    the    Com- 
mittee  on    the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr    GONZALEZ: 
B.M.  6573.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Homero 
Sada;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6574.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maurlcla  Reyes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HJl  6575  A  bill  to  authorize  Victor  K. 
Werner  to  accept  the  Silver  Medal  of  the 
Order  of  Leopold  II  from  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr    HORTON 
HJl.  6576    A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Maria 
Angela    Vlsca;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs    KELLY: 
H  R  6577    A   bill    for   the   relief  of   Rumla 
Rachel   Naharl-Levy;    to    the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H-R.  6578.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Ceslra    Doddy;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    LANGEN: 
H.R.  6579    A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Albert 
Carter;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    LINDSAY: 
H  R  6580.  A   bin    for   the   relief  of  Bhopal 
Bahadur    Singh,    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    MacGREGOR: 
HJl.  6581.  A  bin   for   the  relief  of  Madam 
Sophie    Wolter;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MOSS: 
H-R.  6582.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
25.  1920.  relating  to  conveyance  of  certain 
parts  of  rights-of-way  by  railroad  com- 
panies; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  POAGE 
H-R.  6683.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lcrula 
Jung  Shaw  Gore,  his  wife.  Sue  Won  Wong 
Qore.  and  their  two  sons.  Jone  Yee  Gore 
and  Jone  Fon  Gore;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  6584.  A    bUl    for    the    reUef    of    Mrs. 
Kodungallore  Janakl   Warner;    to   the   Cora- 
mUtee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania; 
H-R.  6585.  A  bUl  to  confer  JurlsdlcUon  on 
the  US.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  on  the  claims  of  Plus 
Stancavage  against  the  United  States;  to  tb« 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr  ROBERTS  of  AUbama: 
H.R.  6586    A    blU    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Helen   Virginia   Herd;    to  the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  6587.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  In  Boul- 
der  County.   Colo.,   to  W.   P.   Stover;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  3HELLKY: 
HJl.  6588.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Crlapulo 
Degala:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   SIBAL: 
H-R.  6589.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Kllvlo 
Trovlnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   TEAOUE  of  Calif ornU: 
H-R  6590    A    bill    to    provide    for    the    free 
entry  of  a  fundus  camera  for  an  eye  clinic 
at  St  Francis  Hospital,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  THOMAS: 
HR  6591    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tlne  Theothoropouloe;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  TOLLEFSON: 
H-R  6592.  A  bill  relating  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  qualification  of  the  Joint  pension 
plan  for  employees  of  Local  Unions  150  and 
193,  Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  As- 
sociation as  a  qualified  trust  under  section 
401(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1854; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  6593.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Earnest  O. 
Scott;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    UDALL: 
HR.  6594.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ko- 
dungallore Janakl  Warner;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

136  By  Mr  SNYDER.  Petition  of  Richard 
H.  Treltz  and  other  citizens  of  Louisville. 
Ky..  relating  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  For- 
eign Affairs 

137.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PeUtlon  of  Dean 
Cloussens.  president,  the  Dade  County  League 
of  Municipalities.  Miami.  Pla..  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  requesting  the  President  to  approve 
the  US  participation  in  Interama  by  pro- 
viding for  a  Federal  exhibit  and  by  assisting 
In  the  construction  of  exhibits  of  Latin 
American  nations;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

138.  Also,  petition  of  J  L  Brown,  county 
clerk.  Ftesno  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 
Fresno.  Calif.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  endorsing 
S.  1275.  relating  to  the  Federal-State  con- 
flict over  water  rights;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

139.  Also,  petition  of  Arcadlo  Rublano,  Sr  , 
municipal  secretary.  Abucay,  Bataan.  PhlUp- 
plne«,  relative  to  opposing  amendment  of 
Public  Law  87-616.  and  that  It  remain  as  It 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  Individual  claimants; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


SENATE 

TiuRsnAY,  May  23,  1%3 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Alfonso  Jordan.  Chaplain  House 
of  Representatives  of  North  Carolina, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  God.  we  thank  Thee  that  in  the 
years  gone  by  Thou  didst  call  Thy  chosen 
people  to  give  the  law  of  God  to  the 


world  We  thank  Thee  for  the  freedom 
that  they  sought,  for  the  hand  of  Ood 
that  was  with  them,  and  that  God  led 
them  In  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night  and  in 
a  pillar  of  a  cloud  by  day.  We  thank 
Thee  that  they  came  to  the  pronused 
land,  and  that  the  prophets  gave  them  in- 
structions on  how  to  live.  They  were 
Thy  chosen  people. 

We  thank  Thee  that  we  can  say  that 
we  are  Thy  chosen  people. 

Nine  score  and  seven  years  ago  our 
fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  conti- 
nent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  equal. 

We  thank  Thee  that  Thou  didst  give 
our  forefathers  grace  and  strength  to 
write  our  Constitution  and  to  give  us 
our  Declaration  of  Independence. 

We  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  been 
with  us  through  all  the  years,  through 
cloud  and  sun.shine,  through  war  and 
peace  and  calamity.  We  thank  Thee 
that  Thou  art  with  us  today. 

We  ask  Thy  blessings  on  these.  Thy 
servants,  who  serve  in  this  body  today. 
Give  them,  we  pray  Thee,  wisdom  as 
they  work  to  solve  the  problems  which 
come  before  them. 

Forgive  us  now  our  sins,  we  pray,  and 
lead  us  to  glory,  for  we  pray  In  the  name 
of  our  Lord.     Amen. 

Mr.  DIRKSEIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  tie 
roll. 

Mr  HL'MPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr  Httmphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
May  21.  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


REH^ORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Pur.suant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  February  11,  1963. 

Mr.  HA'^TDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  reported  favorably,  with 
amendments,  on  May  22,  1963,  the  bill 
(H.R  52791  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1964.  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  submitted  a  report  <No  181) 
thereon. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  R  1237  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clara 
G    Magglora; 

HR.  1560.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
stnntlnos  A.  Grlgoras   (Oregoras); 


HJR.  3218.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Kazuko  (Joseph  James)   Kapp;   and 

H  J.  Res.  390.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  Attorney  General  to  cancel  deporta- 
tion proceedings  In  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolution 
were  severally  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

HJl.  1237  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clara  G. 
Magglora; 

H  R  -560  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
stantlnos  A    Grlgoras  (Gregoras); 

HR  3218  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Kazuko  (Joseph  James)   Kapp;  and 

H  J  Res  390.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  Attorney  General  to  cancel  deporta- 
tion proceedings  in  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens. 

COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  sub- 
conimittees  were  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Textile  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

The  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Legislation  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


LIMITATION   OF   STATEMENTS 
DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDEJNT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the    following    letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  Proposed  Transfer  of  Battleship 
TO   State   of   Alabama 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics),  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  the  proposed  transfer  of 
the  battleship  Alabanui  (BB  60)  to  the  State 
of  Alabama;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  US  Coast  Guard  Contracts  for 
Experimental.  Developmental,  or  Re- 
search Work 

A  letter  from  the  Administrative  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  rep>ort  on  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
contracts  negotiated  for  experimental,  devel- 
opmental, or  research  work,  since  November 
19.  1962  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Export  Control 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
export  control,  for  the  first  quarter  of  1963 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Publications  of  Federal  Power  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Power 

Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  Uansmlttlng, 


for  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  certain 
publications  entitled  "Regulations  To  Gov- 
ern the  Preservation  of  Records  of  Public 
Utilities  and  Licensees,"  "Regulations  To 
Govern  the  Preservation  of  Records  of  Natu- 
ral Gas  Companies,"  and  "Map) — Major  Natu- 
ral Gas  Plfjellnes,  as  of  December  31.  1962" 
(with  accompanying  documents);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

AtTDiT  Report  on  Veterans  Canteen  Service, 
Veterans'  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Veterans  Canteen 
Service,  Veterans'  Administration,  fiscal  year 
1962  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Op>eration8. 

Audit     Report     on     Southwestern     Power 
System  and  Related  AcrivrriES 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  an  audit  report  on  the  Southwestern 
Power  System  and  related  activities.  Corps 
of  Engineers  (Civil  Functions).  Department 
of  the  Army,  and  Southwestern  Power  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  the  Interior, 
fiscal  years  1960  and  1961  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Examination  of  Catalog  Prices 
Charged  for  Certain  Airborne  Radar 
Beacons 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  examination  of  catalog 
prices  charged  for  airborne  radar  beacons 
developed  with  Government  funds  and  sup- 
plied to  the  military  departments  and  their 
prime  contractors  under  noncompetitive 
procurements  with  ACF  Electronics  Division, 
ACP  Industries,  Inc.,  Paramus,  N.J.,  dated 
May  1963  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Audit  Report  of  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion OF  THE  United  States 

A  letter  from  the  executive  director,  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  an  audit  report  of  that  as- 
sociation, as  of  March  31,  1963  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Audit  Report  of  the  American  Society  of 
International  Law 

A  letter  from  the  vice  president  and  ex- 
ecutive director,  the  American  Society  of 
International  Law,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  an  audit  report  of 
that  society,  for  the  period  April  1.  1962,  to 
March  31,  1963  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  or  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  held  at  W'ashlngton,  D.C., 
March  11-12.  1963  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry : 

"House  Joint  Memorial  25 
"To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   of    the     United    States    of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled: 
"We,  your  memorialists,  the  52d  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in  legisla- 


tive   session    assembled,     most    respectfully 
represent  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  em- 
barked upon  a  program  of  rehabilitating  the 
Federal  grasslands  under  the  administration 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  In  the 
State  of  Oregon,  to  a  condition  that  will  per- 
mit their  maintenance  at  a  high  level  of 
forage  production,  In  cooperation  with  the 
permittees  and  owners  of  the  base  properties; 
and 

"Whereas  grazing  fees  on  the  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment have  recently  been  Increased  50 
percent  based  upon  the  proposed  rehabilita- 
tion; and 

"Whereas  rehabilitation  of  the  land  and 
the  maintenance  of  high  level  of  production 
win  be  a  long  and  continuing  process  re- 
quiring expenditure  of  money,  labor,  and 
management  skill  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
mittees in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management;  and 

"Whereas  present  tenure  rules  do  not  en- 
courage such  cooperation  and  do  not  pro- 
vide adequate  security  to  warrant  a  maxi- 
mum contribution  by  the  permittee  toward 
long-range  Improvement  practices;  and 

"Whereas  valuation  of  the  permittee's  base 
property  as  security  for  loans  for  long-range 
improvements  Is  Impaired  by  lack  of  per- 
manence of  grazing  privileges  on  Federal 
land:  Now,  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  Senate  of  Oregon: 

"(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
urged  to  enact  legislation : 

"(a)  To  provide  for  multiple-use  manage- 
ment of  the  Federal  lands  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment along  the  line  of  Public  Law  86-518 
Forest  Land;  and 

"(b)  To  provide  for  continuing  tenure  of 
grazing  privileges  on  Federal  land  subject 
to  reduction  or  cancellation  only  for  failure 
of  the  permittee  to  effectively  cooperate  In 
the  management  of  the  range  for  maximum 
productivity. 

"(2)  The  secretary  of  state  shall  send  a 
copy  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
each  Member  of  the  Oregon  congressional 
delegation. 

"Adopted  by  House  April  22.  1963. 

"Cecil  L.   Edwards, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  Hmise. 
"Clarence  Barton, 

"Speaker  of  House. 

"Adopted  by  Senate  May  9,  1963. 

"Ben  Musa, 
"President  of  Senate." 

A  resolution  of  the  Seventh  Guam  Legis- 
lature; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Resolution  No.  132  (1-S) 
"Resolution  relative  to  respectfully  petition- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
amend  the  Immigration  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  fewer  restrictions  on 
travel  for  the  people  of  the  Northern  Marl- 
anas  Islands  between  the  various  Islands 
thereof  and  Guam 

"Whereas  the  Marianas  Islands  were  origi- 
nally colonized  by  one  people,  the  ancient 
Chamorro,  and  were  thereafter,  following  the 
conquest  by  Spain,  administered  as  one  unit, 
with  the  Island  of  Guam,  the  largest  and 
most  developed  of  said  Islands,  being  the 
capital,  and,  as  a  result,  the  people  of  the 
Marianas  Islands,  although  administered 
separately  ever  since  the  Spanish-American 
War,  are  still  today  a  homogeneous  {xjpula- 
tlon.  having  the  same  language,  the  same 
religion,  and  the  same  culture,  all  of  the 
people  of  the  Marianas  being  Interrelated; 
and 

"Whereas  not  only  are  the  people  of  the 
Marianas  a  distinct  cultural  unit,  the  Islands 
also  can  be  best  utilized  as  a  single  economic 
unit,  since  all   of  them   are  relatively   near 
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each  otber.  ar«  similar  geographically  and 
agrlcultiirally.  and  have  a  long  history  of 
trading  back  and  forth  between  each  other, 
although  unfortunately  at  present,  because 
of  the  difference  In  goremments,  the  peoples 
of  the  Marianas  are  not  as  close  economically 
as  they  desire  or  as  Is  best  for  their  mutiial 
economic    growth;    and 

"Whereas  all  of  the  foregoing  leads  the 
Seventh  Ouam  Leglslatxire  to  believe  that 
one  of  the  best  methods  of  rehabilitating 
typhoon-stricken  Guam  Is  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  trade  by  tmd  between  the  Marl- 
anas  Islands,  which  Increase  tn  trade  can 
quickly  be  brought  about  If  the  present  Im- 
migration restrictions  on  travel  of  the  In- 
habitants of  the  Northern  Marianas  to  and 
from  Guam  be  relaxec;    and 

"Whereas  although  the  people  of  the 
northern  Marianas  are.  for  Immigration  pur- 
poses, aliens,  and  the  legislative  does  not 
urge  that  this  status  be  changed,  neverthe- 
less, because  of  the  close  ties  between  the 
peoples  of  all  the  Marianas.  Including  Guam. 
It  would  appear  that  a  relaxation  of  certain 
Immigration  restrictions  only  as  they  apply 
to  Ouam  and  the  Inhabitants  of  the  north- 
ern Marianas  would  not  be  unreasonable  to 
the  general  principles  behind  the  Immigra- 
tion laws  of  the  United  States:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Seventh  Guam  Legis- 
lature, on  behalf  of  the  p>eople  of  Guam,  and. 
as  well,  for  all  the  people  of  the  Marianas 
Islands  with  whom  they  are  kin.  does  hereby 
respectfully  petition  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
permit  fewer  restrictions  on  travel  for  the 
people  of  the  northern  Marianas  between 
the  various  Islands  thereof  and  Guam;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  speaker  certify  to  and 
the  legislative  secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Senate  and  House,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Commissioner.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  to  the 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory, 
to  the  speaker  of  the  Saipan  Legislature,  and 
to  the  Governor  of  Guam. 

"Duly  adopted  on  the  16th  day  of  May  1963 

"M       U       LUJAN 

'Vice  Speaker. 
"V.  B.  Bascba. 
"Legislative  Secretary   ' 

By  Mr    HICKENLOOPER : 
A    concurrent    resolution    of    the    Senate 
of  the  State  of  Iowa;    to  the  Committee  on 
Finance; 

"Senate  Concubrxnt  Resolution  23 
"Whereas  the  US.  Congress  by  a  series 
of  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
during  the  period  1956-«3  has  extended  and 
broadened  the  Social  Secvirlty  Act  to  pro- 
vide disability  and  other  benefits  for  work- 
connected    Injuries   and   disease;    and 

"Whereas  the  workmen's  compensation 
laws  were  designed  to  be  the  basic  and 
exclusive  method  and  remedy  providing 
benefits  for  work-connected  injuries  and  dis- 
eases, and  their  administration  has  for  over 
50  years  been  the  function  of  the  several 
Industrial  accident  boards  and  commissions 
based  on  the  accepted  principle  that  bene- 
fits for  work -connected  injuries  and  diseases 
be  tailored  to  flt  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions at  the  local  level;  and 

"Whereas  the  extension  of  the  Socittl  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  benefits  for  work- 
connected  Injuries  and  diseases  has  resulted 
In  duplication  of   benefits;   and 

"Whereas  legislation  resulting  Ln  further 
Intrusion  into  the  field  of  work-connected 
injuries     and     diseases     will     constitute     a 


severe  threat  to  the  survival  of  the  State- 
admlnlstered  workmen's  compcnsatloa  pro- 
grams: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"ReMolved  by  the  wenate  {the  houae  con- 
curring). That  the  General  AsMmbly  of  the 
State  of  Iowa  Is  opp>oeed  to  any  legislation 
by  the  US  Congress  which  would  infringe 
on  the  right  of  this  State  to  enact  and 
administer  Its  own  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws,  and  to  further  Federal  encroach- 
ment Into  the  field  of  State-admlnlstered 
workmen's  compensation  programs,  and 
strongly  urges  that  the  US.  Congress  again 
affirm  that  the  workmen's  compensation  sys- 
tem Is  the  basic  program  for  compensating 
work -connected  injuries  and  diseases;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
Is  directed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  each  member  of  the  Iowa  delegation 
m  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
"W.    L.    MooTT. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Cakroll   a.    Lane. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate  " 


MEMORIAL  FROM  OREGON 
LEGISLATURE 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
for  myself  and  my  colleagxie,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsk],  I 
offer  the  enrolled  copy  of  House  Joint 
Memorial  No.  8  adopted  by  the  52d 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Oregon,  1963. 
The  memorial  urges  revision  of  the  Fed- 
eral highway  use  tax.  so  that  motor 
vehicles  used  in  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, and  forestry  be  relieved  from  the 
highway  u.se  tax  during  months  when 
operations  in  such  industries  are  sus- 
pended and  motor  vehicles  are  not  in 
use. 

I  ask  consent  that  the  text  of  house 
joint  memorial  No.  8  be  included  in  the 
Record  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  and.  under  the  rule, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

House  Joint  Memoriai.  8 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,    in    Congress    assembled: 

We.  your  memorialists,  the  52d  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  In 
legislative  session  assembled,  most  respect- 
fully represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has.  In 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956.  Imposed  an  annual  excise  tax 
on  the  use  of  certain  motor  vehicles;   and 

Whereas,  while  providing  for  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  the  tax  where  vehicles 
begin  the  use  after  the  start  of  the  tax  year, 
yet  no  provision  for  a  reduction  In  the 
amount  of  the  tax  Is  made  where  the  use 
of  vehicles  Is  required  to  be  suspended  be- 
cause of  seasonal  situations  or  for  other 
unavoidable  causes;  and 

Whereas  the  agricultural,  horticultural 
and  forestry  Industries  present  seasonal  op- 
erations and  there  are  periods  of  time  dur- 
ing the  year  when  vehicles  used  In  these 
Industries    are    Idle;    and 

Whereas  the  agricultural,  horticultural, 
and  forestry  Industries  are  essential  indus- 
tries which  merit  beneficial  consideration 
by  the  taxing  authorities:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Oregon: 

(  1 )  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  memorialized  to  consider  revising  the 
Federal  Highway  Use  Tax  as  set  forth  In 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  so  that 


the  essential  Industries  of  agriculture  hor 
tlculture.  and  forestry  be  relieved  of  ^ 
tax  burden  during  those  months  when  oo^ 
erauons  in  such  industries  are  suspends 
and  motor  vehicles  are  not  used  bv  tK-J 
on  the  highways.  '         ™ 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  send  a 
copy  of  this  memorial  to  the  Presiding  Of 
fleer  of  the  US  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUUves  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  XJB.  Treasury 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Oregon  con 
gresslonal  delegation. 

Adopted  by  house  March  13,  1963 

Cecil    L.    Edwards, 

Chief  Clerk  of  House 
Clarence  Barter, 

Speaker  of  House 
Adopted  by  senate  May  7,  1963. 

Ben  Mtrsa, 
President  of  Senate. 

(The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  LegKslature  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
identical  with  the  foregoing,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance ) 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted  : 

By  Mr  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  261.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  certain  lands  In  HarrU  County,  Tex.,  to 
the  State  of  Texas  or  the  county  of  Harrla 
(Rept.  No.  182),  and 

S  814.  A  bin  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946,  ai 
amended  (Rept.  No.  184). 

By  Mr.  McCLElXAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  with  amend- 
ment: 

S  572.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201(a)(3) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  (40  U.S  C.  481(a)(3)).  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  183). 

By  Mr  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S  876    A    bill    to    authorize    the    Admin- 
istrator  of  General   Services   to  convey  cer- 
tain   land    in    Prince    Georges  County.   Md 
to  the  American   National  Red  Cross   (Rept 
No.  185). 

By  Mr.  LONG,  of  LouUlana,  from  the  Ccan- 
mlttee    on    Finance,    with    amendments: 

H  R.  8009  An  act  to  provide,  for  the  perlodi 
ending  June  30,  1963,  and  August  31,  1963. 
temporary  increases  In  the  public  debt  limit 
set  forth  In  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  (Rept   No.  186). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN,  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

3.  Con.  Res.  43.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  coplee 
of  part  1  and  part  2  of  the  1963  hearings  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on 
the  "Development.  Growth,  and  State  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Industry"   (Rept    No    187). 


MABEL  V.  IX)LLIS 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  an  original  resolution  (S. 
Res.  146)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Mabel 
V.  Lollis,  which  was  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar, as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Mabel  V  LolUs,  widow  of  Oscar  F  LolIls.  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  compensa- 


tion at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered 
inclusive  of  funeral  expensee  and  all  other 
allowances.      

CONTINUANCE  OP  THE  SENATE 
YOUTH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  an  original  resolution  (S. 
Res.  147)  authorizing  the  continuance 
of  the  Senate  youth  program,  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  (No.  188)  thereon;  which 
resolution  was  placed  on  the  calendar, 
as  follows: 

Whereas  by  Senate  Resolution  324  of  the 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  agreed  to  May  17. 

1962.  the  Senate  expressed  Its  wllllngess  to 
cooperate  In  a  nationwide  competitive  high 
school  Senate  Youth  Program  supported  by 
private  funds,  which  woi'ld  give  representa- 
tive high  school  students  from  each  State  a 
short  indoctrination  Into  the  operation  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Federal 
Government  generally,  and  authorized  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. If  It  should  find  such  a  program  pos- 
sible and  advisable,  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  therefor;  and 

Whereas  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, after  appropriate  Investigation 
having  determined  such  a  program  to  be  not 
only  possible  but  highly  desirable,  author- 
ized its  establishment  and  with  the  support 
of  the  leaders  and  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  cooperation  of  certain  private 
Institutions  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments therefor;  and 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  such  arrangements, 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  and  participa- 
tion by  the  offices  of  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Vice  President,  one  hundred 
and  two  student  leaders  representing  all 
States  of  the  Union  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia were  privileged  to  spend  the  i>erlod 
from  January  28.  1963.  through  February  2. 

1963,  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  thereby  broad- 
ening their  knowledge  and  t^nderstandlng  of 
Congress  and  the  legislative  process  and 
stimulating  their  appreciation  of  the  Im- 
portance of  a  freely  elected  legislature  In 
the  peri>etuatlon  of  our  democratic  system 
of  government;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  consensus  of  all  who 
participated  that  the  first  year's  program  was 
an  unquallfled  success,  and  In  all  respects 
worthy  and  deserving  of  continuance;  and 

Whereas  the  private  foundation  which 
financed  the  Initial  program  has  graciously 
offered  to  support  a  similar  program  during 
the  period  January  27,  1964.  through  January 
31, 1964:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Youth  Pro- 
gram, established  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Senate  Resolution  324  of  the  Eighty-sev- 
enth Congress,  agreed  to  May  17.  1962,  Is 
hereby  continued  through  the  Eighty-eighth 
Congress. 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Carl- 
son and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Da- 
koU)  : 
8.  1681.  A   bill   to   continue   for   the    1964 
and    1965   crops   of    wheat    the   program   In 
effect   for   the    1963   crop   of   wheat;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  im- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 
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By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
8. 1582.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  August 
31,  19&4  (68  Stat.  1026),  providing  for  the 
construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
the  Mlchaud  Flats  irrigation  project;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  CRrmcH  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PONG: 
S.  1583.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Chong  Jin 
Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1584.  A  bill  to  approve  a  contract  nego- 
tiated with  the  Newton  Water  Users'  Asso- 
ciation. Utah,  to  authorize  Its  execution,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the    Conunlttee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

S.  1585.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  T. 
Barnes;  and 

8.  1586.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Worth- 
Ington  on  Refiners.  Incorporated;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1587.  A  bill  authorizing  construction  of 
a  dam  and  reservoir  on  Mill  Creek  In  Grand 
County.  Utah.  In  the  Interest  of  flood  con- 
trol and  allied  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  in- 
troduced    the     last     above-mentioned     bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ELLENDEB   (by  request)  : 
S.  1588.  A  bni  to  remove  the  $10  mlUlon 
limitation   on    programs   carried   out   under 
section    16(e)(7)    of    the    Soil    Conservation 
and   Domestic  Allotment   Act  for   1964   and 
subsequent  calendar  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  1589.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  approved 
July   14.   1960,  as  amended,  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  a  register  of  names  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce  of  certain  motor 
vehicle  drivers;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Case  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    COOPER    (for    himself,    Mr. 

DoDD,    Mr.    Allott,    Mr.    Bath,    Mr. 

Beall,     Mr.    Case.     Mr.    Fong,     Mr. 

Ortjening,    Mr.    Haktke,    Mr.   Httm- 

PHRET,  Hi.  Inottte,  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr. 

Keatino,  Mr.  Kuchrl,  Mr.  Long  of 

Missouri,  Mr.  Metcalt,  Mr.  Morton, 

Mr.    Nelson,    Mrs.    Nettberger,    Mr. 

Randolph,    Mr.    Ribicofp,    and  Mr. 

Scott) : 

8.  1690.  A  blU  to  protect  the  right  of  aU 

qualified   persons  to  attend  public   schools, 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    COOPER    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Bath,    Mr.    Beau.,    Mr.    Case,    Mr. 

DoDD,  Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Grxtening,  Mr. 

Hartke,  Mr.  HtTMPHRET,  Mr.  iNotrrE. 

Mr.  JAvrrs,  Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Kuchel, 

Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Metcalp, 

__      Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Nelson, 

Mrs.    NEUBERGER.    Mr.    Pastorr,    Mr. 

Pell,  Mr.  Randolph.   Mr.   Ribicopt, 

and  lix.  Scott)  : 

S.  1591.  A  bin  to  prohibit  discrimination 

against  any  person   on  account  of  race  or 

color  In  the  furnishing  of  the  advantages, 

privileges,  and  facilities  of  any  business  or 

business  activity  affecting  the  public  which 

Is   conducted    under   State    license;    to   the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cooper  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
8. 1592.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Maria  C. 
Zografldou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  RANDOU*H  (by  request)  : 
8.  1593.  A  bill  to  amend  section  14  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1964  concern- 
ing the  Interstate  planning  and  coordination 
of  the  Great  River  Road;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson,    Mr.     DoiciNicK,     and     Mr. 
Mechem  )  : 
S.  1594.  A  bill  to  determine  the  rights  and 
Interests  of   the  Navajo  Tribe  and   the  Ute 
Mountain  Tribe  of  the  Ute  Mountain   Res- 
ervation In  and  to  certain  lands  In  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,   and  for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Case,   Mr.   Clark,  Mr.   Douglas,  Mr. 
Gruening,  Mr.  KzFAtrvzR.  Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri.  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Morse, 
and  Mr.  Yotn^G  of  Ohio)  : 
S.  1595.  A    bill   to   provide   Federal    assist- 
ance  to  National  and   State   committees   of 
political    parties  In    the   financing   of   cam- 
paigns  for   election   of   candidates  for   Fed- 
eral office;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  NEUBERoza  when 
she  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNU80N   (for  himself  and 
Mr  Thurmond)  : 
S.  1596.  A  bill  to  Impose  an  annual  quota 
on  the  quantity  of  softwood  lumber  which 
may  be  Imported  Into  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  1597.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  JuUano  Bar- 
boza   Amado   and    Manuel    Socorro    Barboza 
Amado;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HILL: 
S.J.  Res.  83.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  few 
the  designation   of  the   month  of  February 
In  each  year  as  American  Heart  Month;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 
MABEL  V.  LOLLIS 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  an  original  resolution  (S. 
Res.  146)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Mabel  V. 
Lollis,  which  was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees.") 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CONTINU- 
ANCE OF  THE  SENATE  YOUTH 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  an  original  resolution  (3. 
Res.  147)  authorizing  the  continuance 
of  the  Senate  youth  program,  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees.") 


THE  WHEAT  REFERENDUM  AND  A 
FARM  PR(X>RAM 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  defeat 
of  the  national  wheat  referendum  on 
Tuesday  does  not  solve  the  farm  prob- 
lem confronting  the  wheat  producers  of 
America;  neither  did  that  vote  by  the 
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farmers,  in  my  opinion,  relieve  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, or  this  Congress  from  the  respon- 
sibility which  all  of  us  have  for  finding 
an  enduring  and  economically  sound 
answer  to  the  wheat  problem  which  ex- 
ists in  this  country. 

In  the  business  of  dealing  with  the 
complications  of  the  farm  problem,  Mr. 
President,  no  one  can  be  so  sure  of  his 
own  judgment  or  can  proceed  on  such  a 
cocksure  basis  that  he  can  submit  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country  a  "take-it-or- 
leave-it"  proposition,  on  the  basis  that 
"You  must  do  as  I  say,  or  face  economic 
disaster,"  and  then  try  to  con  the  public 
into  believing  that  the  farmers  have 
spoken  and  that  they  do  not  want  a  farm 
program  because  they  refused  to  vote,  by 
two-thirds  majority,  for  some  specific 
kind  of  administration  proposition. 

Senators  will  recall  that  a  year  ago 
when  the  farm  legislation  including  this 
wheat  proposal  was  before  the  Senate, 
I  predicted  precisely  the  type  of  pos- 
sibility which  we  now  confront.  In  an 
effort  to  eliminate  that  potentiality  and 
possibility,  I  offered  in  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry — and  the 
committee  twice  approved — and  amend- 
ment to  the  wheat  title  of  the  farm  bill 
which  would  have  given  the  farmers  a 
choice  in  the  first  referendum  between  a 
continuation  of  their  present  farm  pro- 
gram and  the  wheat  certificate  program 
on  which  they  voted  on  Tuesday. 

Twice  the  Senate  rejected  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to 
give  the  farmers  such  a  choice.  The 
steamroller  was  applied  which  eliminated 
any  right  of  option  or  choice  by  the 
American  wheat  producers  except  to  take 
the  highly  complicated  program  as  pro- 
posed by  a  two- thirds  vote  or  have 
nothing. 

Now  the  farmers  have  spoken  Al- 
though I  was  one  of  those  who  advocated 
a  "yes"  vote,  the  farmers  in  their  own 
good  judgment  decided  emphatically 
that  they  do  not  want  that  specific  pro- 
gram. I  point  out  that  the  most  im- 
portant busmess  that  this  Congress  con- 
fronts from  the  standpoint  of  American 
agriculture  is  to  come  up  with  a  wheat 
program  which  is  sound,  workable,  and 
acceptable  to  the  American  farmer. 

I  am  happy  that  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  has  not,  thus  far  at  least,  taken 
the  attitude  of  the  leadership  of  the 
other  body,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
by  Indicating  to  Americans  that  they 
will  do  nothing  whatsoever  now  to  try 
to  meet  the  problem  existing  in  the 
Wheat  Belt.  I  expect  a  better  and  more 
constructive  type  of  leadership  in  the 
Senate.  I  am  confident  that  before  this 
Congress  ends,  some  corrective  legislation 
will  be  enacted  for  the  wheat  producers 
of  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  continue 
for  the  1964  and  1965  crop  years  the 
wheat  program  in  effect  for  the  1963 
crop  year.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  copy  of  the  press  release 
which  I  Issued  yesterday  on  the  subject 
soon  after  the  results  of  Tuesday's  wheat 
referendian  was  publicized. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
press  release  will  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

The  bUl  (S.  1581)  to  continue  for  the 
1964  and  1965  crops  of  wheat  the  pro- 
gram in  effect  for  the  1963  crop  of  wheat, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Mundt  (for  himseLf, 
Mr.  Carlson,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota  >,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry- 

The  release  presented  by  Mr.  Mundt 
is  as  follows; 

Senator  Kakl  Mvndt,  Republican,  of  South 
Dakota,  announced  today  that  he  will  Intro- 
duce on  Thursday  legislation  to  extend  the 
1963  wheat  program  for  the  years  of  1964 
and  1965. 

Senator  Mundt  who  supported  a  "yes" 
vote  in  the  wheat  referendum  said  here  to- 
day. "The  farmers  have  spoken  loud  and 
clear  In  rejecting  the  complicated  wheat 
certificate  proposal  which  the  administra- 
tion pushed  through  the  Congress  a  year 
ago  over  the  protests  of  many  of  us  who 
voted  against  last  year's  legislation  as  being 
unnecessarily  restrictive,  coercive,  and  com- 
plicated. However,  the  political  steamroller 
operated  by  the  administration  against  the 
wishes  of  many  Members  of  Congress  re- 
sulted In  the  rejection  of  all  perfecting 
amendments  at  that  time.  Now  the  wheat 
farmers  have  rejected  the  administration's 
wheat  proposal.  They  had  no  third  choice 
such  as  I  had  proposed  with  my  amendment 
last  year;  namely,  that  of  voting  for  exten- 
sion of  the  1963  wheat  program  for  another 
2  years. 

"In  my  opinion."  Munot  said,  "as  indi- 
cated by  the  almost  2-to-l  vote  In  the 
wheat-producing  Dakotas.  there  remains 
much  support  In  the  Farm  Belt  for  a  work- 
able, simplified,  two-price  system  for  wheat 
and  I  regret  the  fact  the  proposal  voted  on 
was  so  complicated  and  confusing  Fur- 
thermore, the  unrelenting  and  almost  hys- 
terical oversell  of  the  program  conducted  by 
Secretary  Freeman  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  alienated  many  potential  "yes" 
votes,  American  farmers  do  their  own 
thinking  and  are  more  easily  lead  than 
frightened  or  bluffed.  Farmers  prefer  fac- 
tual discussions  to  the  force  feeding  of  In- 
formation or  the  scare  stories  by  Department 
of  Agriculture  employees  who  are  subjected 
to  loyalty  oaths 

"The  legislation  which  I  am  Introducing 
would  continue  the  1963  crop  year  wheat 
program  through  the  1965  crop  year  It 
would  hold  the  line  for  the  wheat  producer 
while  Congress  continues  to  evolve  Improved 
wheat  legislation  which  I  hope  would  give 
recognition  and  appropriate  reward  to  the 
superior  strains  of  wheat  produced  In  the 
Northwest.  I  shall  press  vigorously  for  con- 
gressional approval  of  a  new  wheat  pro- 
gram and  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  admin- 
istration will  stubbornly  oppose  all  efforts 
In  the  Congress  to  correct  the  financial 
dlfflcultles  confronting  the  wheat  producer 
as  a  result  of  a  chain  of  circumstances  cre- 
ated by  the  administration  by  Its  handling 
of  the  farm  legislation  in  1963  and  the  ref- 
erendum campaign  this  year.  Congress  Just 
enacted  legislation  extending  the  feed  grain 
program  for  another  2  years.  Congresa 
should  do  no  less  for  the  wheat  producers. 
I  hope  the  Democratic  leadership  In  the  Con- 
gress will  now  show  the  same  concern  for 
the  wheat  farmers  as  they  did  for  the  feed 
grain  producers  and  move  thU  legl«latlon 
rapidly  through  the  Congress  so  that  It  can 
become  the  law  of  the  land  in  Um«  for 
application  to   1964  crops 

"In  fact."  MtTNDT  said.  "I  predict  that  be- 
fore adjournment,  right  will  prevail,  and  the 


administration  will  withdraw  Its  oppoaiti 
to  thU  helpful  wheat  legislation.     The  »tJ2 
yesterday  did  not  solve  our  wheat  prob^ 
We    must    now    proceed    to   enactment  « 
more  acceptable  and  functional  wheat  tw*,* 
gram."  ^"^ 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  MICHAUD  FUl^ 
IRRIGATION  PROJECT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  1^. 
troduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  blD 
to  amend  the  act  of  August  3i'  1954 
(68  Stat.  1026),  providing  for  the  con. 
struction,  maintenance,  and  operation 
of  the  Michaud  Flats  irrigation  oroWt 
in  Idaho.  ^ 

Under  the  original  act,  it  was  provided 
that  prior  to  the  undertaking  of  con- 
struction,  a  contract  or  other  arrange- 
ment must  be  made  with  respect  to  1 
water  supply  for  the  Michaud  divlaioo 
lands  Much  of  the  land  Included  in 
the  Michaud  Flats  irrigation  project 
are  Indian  lands.  The  contract  require- 
ments with  respect  to  tribal  lands  of  the 
Bannock-Shoshone  Tribe  have  been 
satisfied  by  a  tribal  resolution  and  or- 
dinance. With  respect  to  allotted  lands, 
however,  both  the  consent  requirement 
and  the  limitation  of  water  supply  re- 
quirements call  for  a  contractural  agree- 
ment of  the  landowners.  Contract  fomu 
have  been  prepared  and  many  of  them 
signed  by  non-Indian  land  owners. 
Difficulty  has  been  experienced,  however, 
in  obtaining  the  signatures  of  all  land- 
owners of  Indian  allotments.  This  is  due 
mostly  to  the  fractionated  heirship  status 
of  the  land  and  the  difficulty  of  procur- 
ing the  addresses  of  minority  interest 
landowners.  Many  of  these  heirs  art 
scattered  throughout  the  United  Statet 

The  proposed  bill  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  to  execute  a  contract 
on  behalf  of  any  Indian  holding  an  in- 
dividual interest  in  trust  or  restricted 
land  where  the  contract  has  been  signed 
by  or  on  behalf  of  a  majority  of  the  In- 
terests in  the  land.  The  Secretary  ma; 
also  execute  the  contract  on  behalf  (rf 
any  Indian  who  is  a  minor,  or  who  u 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  in  need 
of  assistance  In  managing  his  affairs,  or 
who  after  reasonable  search  cannot  b« 
located  This  authority  is  needed  if 
Indian-owned  lands  are  to  make  bene- 
ficial use  of  water  on  the  Michaud  divi- 
sion of  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservatioa 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Bayh  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S  1 58*2 1  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  31,  1954  <68  Stat.  1026i,  provld- 
ing  for  the  construction,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  the  Michaud  Flats  Ir- 
rigation project,  introduced  by  Mr 
Church,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


WITH 
ASSO- 


CONTRACT       NEGOTIATED 
NEWTON    WATER    USERS' 
CIATION,    UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
have  a  contract  negotiated  by  the  New- 
ton Water  Users"  A.s.soclation  renego- 
tiated. I  ask  that  the  bill  be  received 
and  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee. 
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This  i«  a  bill  for  a  repasnnent  contract 
for  the  Newton  Water  Users'  Associa- 
tion, in  Cache  County.  The  project  was 
approved  in  October  1940,  iinder  the 
Water  Conservation  and  Utilization  Act, 
but  because  of  the  war,  was  not  con- 
stiiicted  until  1946.  The  cost  waa 
$712,591.  The  reimbursable  share  was 
set  at  $350,000,  repayable  in  40  equal 
annual  Installments.  The  association 
has  met  each  payment,  except  In  1961, 
when  part  was  deferred  by  public  law. 

Because  of  the  variable  water  supply, 
the  association  has  found  It  dlflQcult  to 
pay  the  fixed  annual  charge,  and  wants 
to  repay  the  remaining  cliarges  on  a 
variable  basis,  related  to  the  amount  of 
water  delivered.  Before  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  can  execute  the 
contract,  legislation  Is  necessary,  because 
repayment  will  go  beyond  the  40-year 
repayment  period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
fen^ed. 

The  bill  (S.  1584)  to  approve  a  con- 
tract negotiated  with  the  Newton  Water 
Users'  Association.  Utah,  to  authorize  Its 
execution,  and  for  other  purposes.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

CONSTRUCTION  OP  A  DAM  AND 
RESERVOIR  ON  MILL  CREEK. 
GRAND  COUNTY.  UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  construction  of  a  dam  and 
reservoir  at  Mill  Creek,  in  Grand  Coimty. 
Utah. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  holds  greater 
promise  for  the  future  of  the  people  of 
Utah  than  the  full  development  of  their 
slender  water  resources.  This  year  my 
State  Is  again  facing  a  serious  water 
shortage,  and  8  of  its  southern  coun- 
ties have  already  be  ::n  designated  as 
drought  areas,  based  on  the  April  1  water 
supply  forecast  of  only  19  to  40  percent 
of  the  15-year  average  for  the  area. 

The  people  of  Grand  County,  Utah, 
where  present  forecasts  for  streamflows 
are  ranging  between  15  and  50  percent 
of  normal,  are  particularly  anxious  to 
adopt  feasible  means  of  coiiservlng  for 
beneficial  use  every  drop  of  water  which 
falls  In  their  arid  section  of  the  State. 
Too  much  of  this  precious  water  is  now 
being  lost.  Even  in  good  water  years, 
streams  flood  In  the  springtime,  and  dur- 
ing cloudbursts,  to  destroy  farms  and 
homes,  only  to  run  completely  dry  by 
midsummer  and  fall.  This  year  those 
streams  will  be  dry  much  earlier  than 
usual. 

At  my  request,  the  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers  began  a  study,  some  time 
ago,  of  Mill  and  Pack  Creeks,  In  Grand 
County,  which  In  the  cloudburst  season 
have  been  flooding  Into  the  basements 
and  homes  of  some  of  the  newer  areas 
of  the  town  of  Moab,  and  destroying 
considerable  property  In  this  Important 
county  seat  On  May  7.  a  public  hearing 
was  held  In  the  courthouse  there,  and 
was  attended  by  about  140  people.  In- 
cluding representatives  of  the  town  of 
Moab,  of  Grand  County,  of  agencies  of 


the  State  of  Utah,  of  Federal  agencies, 
and  a  representative  of  General  Rye, 
South  Pacific  Division  engineer,  together 
with  members  of  the  district  engineer's 
staff  and  the  district  engineer. 

This  hearing  brought  out  very  forcibly 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  area  in 
the  construction  in  the  MiU  and  Pack 
Creek  Valleys  of  a  multiple-purpose  dam 
which  would  control  floods,  make  water 
available  for  domestic  and  irrigation 
uses,  and  establish  a  recreation  area 
around  the  dam.  The  location  recom- 
mended oy  the  local  people  was  the 
Plainfield  site,  on  Mill  Creek,  about  2 
miles  above  the  city  of  Moab.  The  peo- 
ple also  indicated  their  desire  for  chan- 
nel Improvements  on  both  Mill  and  Pack 
Creeks,  within  the  city  of  Moab. 

I  realize  that  It  will  take  some  time  to 
evaluate  the  studies  already  made,  and 
to  undertake  th^  further  investigations 
which  will  be  necessary  before  it  can  be 
determined  whether  such  a  plan  is  eco- 
nomically justified.  I  am  well  aware, 
also,  that  further  investigations  may 
develop  a  site  considered  more  satisfac- 
tory than  the  Plainfield  site.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Mill  Creek  and  Pack 
Creek  Valley  has  a  potential  of  far  great- 
er water  resource  development  than  has 
yet  been  planned,  and  I  want  to  do 
everything  possible  to  move  forward  a 
multiple-purpose  project.  I  am,  there- 
fore, today  Introducing  a  bill  to  authorize 
such  a  project,  to  be  constructed  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army,  with  ap- 
propriations of  the  necessary  sums  be 
provided  to  carry  the  project  out. 

Comprehensive  and  coherent  develop- 
ment of  the  area's  water  resources  now, 
under  a  plan  which  Is  sound,  and  will, 
therefore,  avoid  costly  modifications 
later  on,  is  most  important  to  the  people 
of  this  rugged  and  beautiful  section  of 
Utah.  Tourism  Is  a  growing  Industry. 
Moab  and  Grand  Counties  are  on  the 
brink  of  a  great  economic  development 
which  will  follow  In  the  wake  of  the 
authorization  of  the  Canyonlands  Na- 
tional Park;  and  this  is  the  time  to  be 
preparing  the  area  to  cope  with  that 
future  growth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1587)  authorizing  con- 
struction of  a  dam  and  reservoir  on  Mill 
Creek  in  Grand  County,  Utah,  in  the 
Interest  of  flood  control  and  allied  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Moss,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


EXPANSION  OF  COVERAGE  OF  NA- 
TIONAL DRIVER  REGISTER  SERV- 
ICE 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  ex- 
pand the  coverage  of  the  National  Driver 
Register  Service,  which  has  been  in  op- 
eration in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
since  July  1, 1961. 

My  own  interest  In  establishing  a  na- 
tional clearinghouse  for  Information  on 
traffic  violations  was  aroused  in  the  fall 
of  1959  after  the  tragic  accident  at  North 
Brunswick,   N.J..   in   which    a   tractor- 


trailer  truck  crashed  into  the  rear  of  a 
bus.  Eleven  New  Jersey  college  students 
axHl  their  professor  lost  their  lives  as  a 
result  of  the  ensuing  holocaust.  It  was 
later  learned  that  the  driver  of  the  truck 
had  eight  previous  moving  traffic  viola- 
tions on  his  record,  but  these  offenses 
had  occurred  in  three  different  States, 
none  of  which  was  aware  of  his  total 
record. 

The  following  spring,  I  introduced  the 
first  bill  in  the  Senate  to  establish  a 
national  clearinghouse  on  tra£Bc  offenses. 
The  version  enacted  by  the  Congress 
later  that  year,  which  I  also  Introduced 
in  the  Senate,  provided  more  restricted 
coverage  than  my  original  bill,  but  did 
represent  a  significant  step  forward  in 
promoting  highway  safety.  It  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  es- 
tablish a  register  containing  the  names  of 
persons  whose  licenses  have  been  revoked 
or  susi)ended  for  one  of  two  reasons: 
Driving  while  Intoxicated  and  conviction 
of  a  traffic  violation  involving  a  fatality. 

Beginning  with  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 46  States  are  now  participating  in 
the  Driver  Register  Service,  as  are  the 
EHstrict  of  Columbia,  Guam,  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  By  the  middle  of  Blay  of  this 
year,  the  Driver  Register  Service  file  had 
grown  to  307,085  records  of  individuals 
whose  licenses  have  been  revoked  or  sus- 
pended. The  Service  is  now  handling 
between  10,000  and  11,000  search  re- 
quests each  day.  With  the  aid  of  elec- 
tronic computer  equipment,  the  names 
of  those  applying  for  licenses  in  a  State 
can  be  quickly  checked  against  the  cen- 
tral file  in  Washington.  A  report  on 
them  is  put  in  the  mail  within  24  hours. 

Ajb  of  May  15,  the  Driver  Roister 
Service  had  made  20,361  identifications. 
However,  helping  the  States  to  catch  up 
with  drivers  who  attempt  to  conceal 
their  records  is  only  one  of  the  wa3^ 
in  which  the  Driver  Register  Service 
is  helping  to  keep  unsafe  drivers  off  the 
roads.  For  it  is  clear  that  the  Service 
also  has  an  important  deterrent  effect. 
This  was  dramatically  illustrated  about 
a  year  ago.  when  an  applicant  for  a 
driver's  license  in  Arizona  learned  that 
his  driving  record  would  be  checked  with 
the  National  Driver  Register  Service.  He 
bolted  out  of  the  examination  room. 
colliding  with  a  plate  glass  window  in 
his  effort  to  leave  the  premises. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  54  percent 
of  all  revoked  licenses  have  been  taken 
away  for  driving  while  Intoxicated.  Con- 
victions for  offenses  involving  a  high- 
way death  add  approximately  two-thirds 
of  1  percent  more,  so  that  approximately 
45  percent  of  revoked  licenses  are  still 
not  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Driver  Register. 

The  principal  change  proposed  in  my 
bin  would  be  to  p>ermit  the  States  to  send 
in  information  on  licenses  which  have 
been  revoked  or  suspended  for  a  period 
of  30  days  or  more,  regardless  of  the  rea- 
son for  taking  away  the  permission  to 
drive  a  motor  vehicle. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  is  well 
illustrated  by  a  letter  which  Mr.  William 
M.  Millen.  Jr.,  Chief  of  the  Driver  Im- 
provement Section  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles,  wrote  to 
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the  Driver  Register  Service  earlier  this 
month : 

We  desire  the  above  subject's  name  being 
placed  on  the  National  Driver  Register  Serv- 
ice He  has  not  been  convicted  of  driving 
while  under  the  Influence  of  Intoxicating 
liquor,  nor  has  be  been  Involved  In  a  fatal 
accident;  however,  It  U  felt  that  bla  name 
should  be  on  the  National  Driver  Register, 
because  It  Is  believed  that  he  may  attempt 
to  obtain  a  driver's  license  In  some  other 
State 

Hla  record  Is  of  a  moat  unfavorable 
nature.  His  driver's  license  la  revoked  for 
speeding,  driving  during  suspension  and  ob- 
taining a  driver's  license  in  an  Illegal  manner 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Driver  Register  Service  does 
not  deny  a  license  to  anyone.  Action  on 
the  Information  it  provides  remains  at 
the  discretion  of  State  motor  vehicle 
agencies.  There  is  no  good  reason  I  can 
think  of  to  keep  the  Driver  Register  Serv- 
ice files  limited  to  two  particular  types 
of  offenses. 

My  bill  also  proposes  to  permit  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
ceive information  from  the  National 
Driver  Register  Service.  Unsafe  drivers 
are  a  hazard,  whether  they  are  private 
citizens,  military  service  personnel,  or 
civil  servants,  and  I  believe  it  is  evident 
that  the  Federal  agencies  which  license 
drivers  should  be  able  to  obtain  the  in- 
formation available  to  the  States. 

The  present  cost  of  the  Driver  Register 
Service  would  not  be  substantially  in- 
creased by  the  expanded  coverage  pro- 
posed in  this  legislation,  for  the  machines 
of  the  Driver  Register  Service  are  ca- 
pable of  handling  a  substantially  larger 
volume  of  trafflc. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  act  to 
broaden  the  coverage  of  the  Driver  Reg- 
ister Service  so  it  can  provide  more  of 
the  same  useful  services  to  the  States. 
Permitting  it  to  handle  information  on 
license  revocations,  whatever  the  oCTense 
causing  the  revocation  may  have  been, 
will  be  a  further  step  in  helping  to  keep 
unsafe  drivers  off  our  highways. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  the  text  of  my  bill  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  15891  to  amend  the  act 
approved  July  14,  1960,  as  amended,  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  of  a  register 
of  names  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce of  certain  motor  vehicle  drivers, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Case,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
approved  July  14.  1960  (74  Stat.  526).  as 
amended,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•"That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
establish  and  maintain  a  register  containing 
( 1 )  the  name  of  each  individual  reported  to 
him  by  a  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of as  an  Individual  with  respect  to  whom 
such  State  or  subdivision  has  denied  a  license 
or  the  privilege  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle, 
or  with  respect  to  whom  such  State  or  sub- 


division has  terminated,  or  withdrawn  for  a 
period  of  thirty  days  or  more,  such  Indi- 
vidual's license  or  privilege  to  operate  a 
motor  vehicle;  and  (2)  such  other  Informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate 

"Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may. 
at  the  reqiieat  of  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  of  any  Federal  agency, 
furnish  to  such  State,  subdivision,  or  agency 
such  Information  with  respect  to  any  indi- 
vidual as  may  be  contained  In  the  register 
established  pursuant  to  the  first  section  of 
this  Act. 

'Sec  3  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term 
State'  Includes  each  of  the  several  SUtea, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  or  any 
political  subdivision  of  any  of  the  forego- 
ing • 
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AMENDMENT    OF    SECTION     14     OP 
FEDERAL-AID    HIGHWAY    ACT   OF 

1954 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  by  request,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  section  14  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1954.  in 
order  to  expedite  the  interstate  planning 
and  coordination  of  the  Great  River 
Road,  a  Mississippi  River  parkway  to 
traverse  the  Mississippi  River  Valley 
from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  requested 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  is 
••^  ibmitted  in  accordance  with  an  act  ap- 
proved August  24,  1949,  In  which  Con- 
gress authorized  a  joint  survey  by  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  of  a  route  for  a  national 
parkway  to  be  known  as  the  Mississippi 
River  Parkway,  to  follow  the  route  of  the 
Mississippi  River, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
together  with  an  explanatory  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1593  >  to  amend  section  14 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1954 
concerning  the  interstate  planning  and 
coordination  of  the  Great  River  Road, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Randolph,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
14  of  the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1954 
(68  Stat  70),  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows. 

"For  the  prurpoae  of  expediting  the  Inter- 
state planning  and  coordination  of  a  con- 
tinuous Great  River  Road  and  appurtenances 
thereto  traversing  the  Mississippi  Valley 
from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  gen- 
eral conformity  with  the  provisions  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  and  with  the  rec- 
ommended plan  set  forth  In  the  Joint  report 
submitted  to  the  Congress  November  28, 
1951.  by  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  In- 
terior pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  24,  1949 
(Public  Law  262.  Eighty-first  Congress), 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  expended  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  from  general  ad- 
ministrative funds  not  to  exceed  $500,000: 
Provided,  That  the  amount  expended  under 
this  section  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
ten   States    bordering   the    Mississippi    River 


on  the  baau  of  their  relative  needs  as  det#» 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr   Randoli^ 
is  as  follows;  "* 

The  Sechetart  or  CoMMncE 
Washington.  D  C  .  May  17  'isgj 
Hon   Ltndon  B   Johnsok. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 
Hon  John  W    McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  Hou.'<e  of  Representatiiyes 
Wojihtngton.  D  C 

Deak  Mr  President  and  Mr  Speaker  The 
Department  of  Commerce  has  prepared  and 
submits  herewith  as  a  part  of  Its  legislative 
program  for  the  88th  Congress.  1st  session 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill :  "To  amend  section 
14  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1054 
concerning  the  InteraUte  planning  and  co- 
ordination of   the  Great  River  Road  " 

Under  an  act  approved  August  24.  1945 
(63  Stat  626).  the  Congress  authorized  the 
Joint  survey  by  the  National  Park  Service  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  this  Department 
of  a  route  for  a  national  parkway  to  be 
known  as  the  Mississippi  River  Parkway 
following  the  route  of  the  Mississippi  River 
The  report  following  this  survey  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  November  28.  196i 
by  the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Com- 
merce In  their  letter  of  that  date  which 
stated  that  'since  the  existing  roads  are  nec- 
essary to  the  economy  of  various  localities, 
It  Is  apparent  that  such  a  parkway  plan 
should  be  developed  by  the  SUtes  and 
continue  under  the  administration  of  State 
highway  departments.  The  needed  road  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  and  Improvement 
can  undoubtedly  be  done  with  regular  appor- 
tionments under  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act,  or  by  the  States  under  their  own  pro- 
grams, or  by  both  means." 

In  1954,  under  section  14  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1954  (68  Stat  70),  the 
Congress  authorized  the  expenditure,  from 
general  administrative  funds  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  of  $250,000  for  the  purpoae 
of  expediting  the  Interstate  planning  and 
coordination  of  the  Mississippi  River  Park- 
way, also  known  as  the  Great  River  Road, 
In  general  conformity  with  the  recommendec 
plan  submitted  In  1951.  This  amount  was 
reqtilred  to  be  apportioned  among  the  10 
States  bordering  the  Mississippi  River  In 
proportion  to  the  amount  allocated  by  these 
respective  States  for  the  Improvement  and 
extension  of  existing  sectlona  of  this  high- 
way project  as  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  In  cooperation  with  other  public 
agencies  concerned. 

In  carrying  out  work  authorized  under 
the  1954  act,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  In 
cooperation  with  the  National  Park  Service, 
has  assisted  each  of  these  10  States  in  stud- 
ies and  reports  on  general  route  locations. 
In  certain  States,  studies  have  been  com- 
pleted or  are  In  progress  of  delineating  need- 
ed land  acquisition,  scenic  easements  and 
control  of  access  desirable  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  a  Mississippi  River  Parkway 
contained  In  the  report  of  November  28,  1961 
The  amount  presently  authorized,  however, 
will  be  Insufllclent  for  completion  of  these 
studies  and  reports  In  all  of  the  States, 

In  order  that  the  necessary  planning  and 
coordination  may  proceed  without  Interrup- 
tion. It  Is  recommended  that  section  14  of 
the  1954  act  be  amended  to  Increase  by  $250- 
000  the  amount  which  may  be  expended  from 
general  administrative  funds  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  for  this  purpose.  This  pro- 
posed Increase  In  the  Great  River  Road  limi- 
tation would  not  require  an  additional  au- 
thorization as  administrative  funds  of  the 
Bureau  are  provided  for  under  section  104(a) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  by  deduction 
from  sums  authorized  for  Federal-aid  high- 
ways. 
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It  is  also  proposed  that  the  authorization 
be  allocated  on  the  baals  of  relative  need 
among  the  States  bordering  the  Mississippi 
River,  rather  than  In  proportion  to  amounts 
allocated  by  these  States  for  the  Improve- 
ment and  extension  of  existing  sections  of 
the  highway  Allocation  on  the  basis  of 
relative  need  would  assure  that  the  planning 
work  will  proceed  In  a  uniform  manner  and 
that  the  objectives  of  the  1954  provision 
will  be  more  readily  accomplished. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  recom- 
mends the  enclosed  draft  bill  for  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  the  Congress. 

The    Bureau    of    the    Budget   advises    that 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion  of   this   proposed    legislation   from   the 
gundpolnt  of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Luther  H   Hodges. 
Secretary  of  Cornmerce. 


A  MATCHING  INCENTIVES  PRO- 
GRAM OF  FEDERAL  CAMPAIGN 
FINANCING 

Mrs.  NELBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
not  all  of  our  political  practices  are  ad- 
mirable, but  surely  one  of  the  least  pal- 
atable to  Americans  is  the  dominance 
of  the  large,  private  campaign  contribu- 
tions. For  the  prospective  candidate  to 
national  political  oflBce.  the  first  order  of 
business  in  seeking  election  is  the  selling 
of  his  political  beliefs,  not  to  the  elector- 
ate at  large,  but  to  the  narrow  financial 
constituency  who  must  be  prevailed  upon 
to  finance  the  campaign. 

The  surprising  aspect  off  this  narrow 
funding  process  is,  not  that  it  exists,  but 
that  the  vast  majority  of  legislators 
nevertheless  exercise  independent  judg- 
ment and  action.  Yet  the  pressure  to 
treat  with  sympathy  the  interests  of 
one's  major  contributors  is  obviously 
great,  and  too  often  disrupts  the  free- 
dom of  judgment  which  a  truly  repre- 
sentative legislator  must  maintain. 

Ironically,  I  know  of  no  Member  of 
this  body  who  enjoys  the  frantic  pur- 
suit of  funds  which  has  become  the  con- 
stant counterpoint  of  every  campaign. 
It  is  demeaning,  where  it  is  not  an  af- 
firmative evil:  and  it  is  unworthy  of  the 
most  powerful  deliberate  body  in  the 
world. 

Nor  is  this  a  static  situation.  No  one 
in  Congress  needs  to  be  told  of  the  ex- 
plosion in  the  costs  of  adequate  cam- 
paigning. Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  are  consumed  in  today's  cam- 
paigns by  needs  which  were  nonexistent 
as  recently  as  20  years  ago.  Television 
enables  the  presidential  or  congressional 
candidate  to  confront  his  electorate  as 
intimately  as  does  the  local  candidate 
who  can  call  personally  on  his  neighbors, 
who  will  elect  him.  It  is  no  luxury  for 
the  candidate.  It  has  become  an  ab- 
solute necessity.  And  extensive  radio, 
billboard,  and  newspaper  coverage  are 
equally  critical  to  the  effective  campaign. 

For  the  prospective  candidate  con- 
templating such  an  undertaking,  there 
is  bitter  truth  in  an  old  joke,  sUghtly 
paraphrased: 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  you're  a 
rich  candidate  or  a  poor  candidate,  so  long 
a«  you  (or  your  friends)   have  money. 

As  a  society,  we  are  thus  deprived  of 
the  services  of  men  and  women  of  talent 
and  spirit  who  simply  have  not  foimd  the 


key  to  unlocking  a  sufficient  campaign 
treasury.  And,  as  an  electorate,  we  are 
foreclosed  from  evaluating  the  attitudes, 
characteristics,  opinions,  and  qualifica- 
tions of  our  candidates,  unless  they  are 
blessed  with  abundant  funds. 

Yet  proposing  campaign  financing  re- 
form to  Congress  is  not,  as  my  husband, 
Senator  Richard  Neuberger,  early  dis- 
covered, a  rewarding  occupation.  It  Is. 
of  course,  natural  for  those  who  have 
succeeded  in  the  quest  for  political  office 
to  cherish  an  affirmative  view  of  our 
present  ix)litical  processes  and  their  own 
ability  to  exercise  fierce  independence. 
Nevertheless,  the  risks  of  the  present 
situation  are  very  real  and  they  are 
great. 

Eight  years  ago,  Dick  proposed  a  care- 
fully circumscribed  program  of  direct 
Federal  aid  to  congressional  and  presi- 
dential candidates.  His  proposed  legis- 
lation was  warmly  endorsed  by  law  pro- 
fessors, political  scientists.  Republican 
and  Democratic  office-holders,  and  cam- 
paign workers  who  had  been  squeezed  by 
the  rigors  of  a  modem  election  cam- 
paign. Newspapers  and  magazines 
throughout  the  country  echoed  his  call 
for  a  fiscal  bill  of  rights  for  the  political 
candidate;  and  many  of  Dick's  most  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  joined  him  in  this 
effort — along  with  them,  the  then  Sen- 
ator John  F.  Kennedy.  At  each  session 
of  Congress.  Dick  reintroduced  his  cam- 
I>aign  financing  bill,  only  to  see  it  sub- 
merged time  and  again  by  the  apathy  of 
Congress. 

The  campaigns  of  1960  furnished  fresh 
evidence,  if  any  was  needed,  of  the  mas- 
sive financial  pressures  upon  the  can- 
didates, inherent  in  all  major  election 
campaigns.  The  reported  expenditures 
of  the  two  major  parties  in  the  national 
campaigns  alone  reached  nearly  $20  mil- 
lion, as  compared  with  $12.9  million  in 
1956,  and  $11.6  million  in  1952.  The 
Democrats  in  1960  spent  $3.8  million 
more  than  they  had  raised,  while  the 
Republicans  incurred  a  deficit  of 
$700,000. 

At  his  press  conference  of  May  5,  1961, 
President  Kennedy  spoke  warmly  of  the 
need  for  Federal  campaign  financing : 

I  wish  and  I  hope  chat  before  we  get  Into 
another  presidential  campaign,  we  can  work 
out  some  system  by  which  the  major  burdens 
of  presidential  campaigns  on  both  sides 
would  be  sustained  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, as  suggested  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, as  suggested  by  Senator  Neuberger — 
Dick   Neuberger — when  he   was  here. 

On  November  8,  1961,  the  President 
directed  his  newly  formed  Commission 
on  Campaign  Costs  to  make  "recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  improved  ways 
of  financing  expenditures  required  of 
nominees  for  the  Office  of  President,  and 
Vice  President."  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mission, issued  on  April  18,  1962,  with 
strong  bipartisan  support,  proposed 
certain  significant,  if  limited,  reforms. 
Though  the  dictates  of  bipartisan  una- 
nimity obviously  tempered  the  Commis- 
sion's boldness,  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations nonetheless  contained  the 
seeds  of  meaningful  campaign -financing 
reform. 

The  Commission's  most  substantial 
recommendation  was  a  50 -percent  in- 


come tax  credit  for  contributions,  up  to 
$10,  made  to  a  party  committee.  The 
Commission  also  supported  tax  deduc- 
tions for  campaign  contributions  of 
$1,000  or  less. 

The  tax  credit  is  a  salutarj  device. 
Provision  for  such  credit  was  included  in 
the  legislation  first  introduced  by  Dick 
in  1956  and  again  by  myself  in  the  last 
Congress.  Tax  credits  can  serve  to  stim- 
ulate small  contributions  though  I  be- 
lieve that  a  100-percent  credit  would  be 
a  more  effective  stimulant  than  the  50- 
percent  credit  proposed  by  the 
Commission. 

The  $1,000  tax  deduction— or  the  $500 
deduction  now  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent— would  be  an  affirmative  evil.  The 
average  taxpayer  in  a  tax  bracket  of  25 
percent  or  under  would  still  be  making 
75  percent  of  his  donation  out  of  pocket. 
The  deduction  is  less  likely  to  be  a  stimu- 
lus for  him  than  it  is  to  be  a  windfall  to 
the  taxpayer  In  the  higher  brackets  who 
can  and  already  does  make  $500  or  $1,000 
contributions. 

The  major  novel  contribution  of  the 
Conmilssion  to  the  public  dialog  on 
campaign  financing  was  the  concept  of 
"matching  incentives."  Under  a  match- 
ing incentives  plan  as  envisaged  by  the 
Commission,  contributions  in  amounts  of 
$10  or  less  per  person  raised  by  desig- 
nated political  committees  would  be  de- 
posited by  those  committees  with  an 
office  of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  whereupon 
the  money  would  be  matched  by  a  like 
sum  from  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress. The  combined  total  would  then 
be  used  to  pay  certain  designated  cam- 
paign expenses  precisely  as  the  Govern- 
ment pays  its  own  bills — thus  avoiding 
the  possibility  of  abuse  inherent  in  the 
direct  transfer  of  funds  to  political 
committees. 

Although  the  Commission  suggested 
that  Congress  forbear  enacting  a  match- 
ing incentives  program  for  two  succes- 
sive presidential  campaigns  in  the  un- 
likely event  that  tax  incentives  alone 
prove  sufficient  to  eliminate  the  defects 
in  campaign  financing,  the  President  in 
his  recent  message  to  Congress  on  cam- 
paign financing  urged  us  to  consider  the 
matching  incentives  program  now. 

Certainly  we  should  not  wait.  While 
tax  incentives  may  encourage  the  indi- 
vidual taxpayer  to  contribute  to  his 
party,  a  matching  incentives  program  is 
essential  to  motivate  the  political  com- 
mittees to  organize  solicitation  drives  on 
a  broad  basis — drives  which  have  not  in 
the  past  been  characterized  by  either 
enthusiasm  or  efficiency.  A  matching  in- 
centives program  would  hold  out  to  the 
parties  a  doubling  of  their  successes  in 
small-gift  fund  raising.  Without  the 
stimulus  of  a  matching  incentives  pro- 
gram, I  doubt  seriously  whether  tax  in- 
centives alone  would  produce  sufficient 
numbers  of  small  gifts  to  free  candidates 
from  the  need  to  rely  on  major  contribu- 
tions from  a  narrow  circle  of  sources. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  provide  for  a  match- 
ing incentives  program,  substantially  as 
envisioned  by  the  Commission,  except 
that  I  have  provided  that  where  a  con- 
tribution is  earmarked  for  the  use  of  a 
particular  candidate,  the  matching  grant 
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must  also  be  used  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  designated  candidate.  I  hope  that 
this  legislation  win  be  considered  simul- 
taneously with  the  administration's  pro- 
gram of  tax  Incentives. 

This  is  a  limited  program,  more 
severely  circumscribed  than  those  earlier 
proposed  by  Dick  or  by  myself,  but  it 
will,  if  favorably  acted  upon,  be  a  begin- 
ning. Fifty  years  ago  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  endorsed  the  principle  of 
Federal  contributions  to  campaign 
financing.    It  is  time  for  a  beginning. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  who  is  sup- 
porting the  proposal,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATIMINT  BT   SeNATOB   ClOTORD  p.  CiSK 

I  am  happy  to  Join  with  Senator  Neubkxckx 
In  Introducing  a  bill  aimed  at  Improving  our 
system  of  financing  political  campaigns. 

The  need  for  improvement  la  generally 
recognized,  by  the  press,  by  the  public,  in- 
deed by  the  Congress  Itself.  Yet  for  several 
years  now  Congress  has  given  little  or  no 
attention  to  the  problem.  The  last  serious 
effort  was  made  some  years  ago  when  the 
Rules  Committee,  of  which  I  was  then  a 
member,  worked  long  and  hard  on  a  bill  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  election  laws.  The 
bill  reported  out  by  the  committee  was  built 
on  further  extension  of  the  disclosure  prin- 
ciple, a  principle  I  heartily  endorse.  Al- 
though the  bill  was  Imperfect  In  several 
respects,  it  represented  a  step  forward.  Un- 
fortunately, although  the  Senate  acted  fav- 
orably on  the  measxire,  the  House  failed  to 
take  it  up  and  the  measxire  died  with  the 
close  of  the  88th  Congress  in  1958. 

The  approach  embodied  In  the  bill  Intro- 
duced today — that  of  a  system  of  matching 
Incentives — Is  admittedly  a  novel  one.  It  Is 
not  put  forward  as  a  final  solution.  Rather, 
In  the  face  of  mounting  campaign  costs,  of 
which  the  Members  of  this  body  are  cer- 
tainly aware.  It  is  presented  as  a  fresh  way 
of  getting  at  an  old  problem. 

First  put  forward  by  the  President's  Com- 
mlaslon  on  Campaign  Costs,  it  merits  at  the 
le*st.  careful  exploration.  Hopefully  It  will 
•ervs  to  stimulate  a  comprehensive  exami- 
nation of  the  whole  problem. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend my  friend  from  Oregon  for  the 
Initiative  she  has  taken  In  this  highly 
important  area  which  Involves  the 
political  morals  of  every  Member  of  this 
body.  I  Join  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
In  urging  support  for  the  proposed 
legislation.  I  hope  very  much  that  Ar- 
rangements  can  be  made  at  an  early 
date  for  hearings  on  this  and  other 
suggestions  for  enabling  us  to  raise  the 
fimds  needed  to  finance  a  pwlitical  cam- 
paign without  the  present  necessity  of 
havtag  large  contributions  from  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  givers,  which, 
when  that  happens,  puts  all  of  us  under 
undue  obhgatlon  to  those  large  donors. 

I  congratulate  again  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  the  proposal,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. I  shall  do  whatever  I  can 
to  assure  a  prompt  and  full  hearing. 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of   the   distinguished  Senator 


from  Pennsylvania,  who  has  so  recently 
gone  through  a  campaign.  Those  who 
are  facing  election  next  year  are  Immedi- 
ately confronted  with  the  problem. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  was  shocked  at  the 
amount  of  money  which  was  raised  by 
both  parties  in  Pennsylvania  last  year, 
every  cent  of  which  was  spent,  and  most 
of  which  came,  on  the  Democratic  side, 
from  relatively  small  donors.  A  signif- 
icant part  of  what  was  raised  did  come 
from  contributions  in  at  least  four  fig- 
ures. The  Democratic  State  Commit- 
tee, at  one  $100  dinner,  attended  by 
13,000  Democrats,  raised  $1,300,000.  As 
the  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate  I 
raised  over  $130,000  additional.  The 
candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  raised  over 
$200,000  additional.  I  am  confident  that 
our  Republican  opponents  raised  at  least 
as  much  and  probably  more. 

A  great  deal  of  this  expenditure  Is  ren- 
dered necessai-y  in  a  large  State  such 
as  Pennsylvania,  which  has  wide  geo- 
graphic areas,  by  the  absolute  necessity 
for  a  substantial  amount  of  television 
and  radio  time. 

I  hope  very  much  that  ways  and  means 
can  be  found  In  the  foreseeable  future 
to  require  the  donation,  as  a  public 
service,  of  television  time  not  only  to 
presidential  candidates  but  also  to  all 
statewide  candidates — gubernatorial, 
senatorial,  and  candidates  for  other 
statewide  office. 

I  also  think  that  arrangements  should 
be  made  by  which  congressional  candi- 
dates should  have  a  certain  amount  of 
free  time  from  television  stations  located 
in  or  covering  their  congressional  dis- 
tricts. 

While  I  am  In  accord  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  it  Is  Important  to  stim- 
ulate small  gifts  from  the  grassroots,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  understand  why 
television  and  radio  stations — licensees  of 
the  airways  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, with  no  vested  Interest  whatever 
and  no  rights  whatever  except  those 
given  to  them  as  a  matter  of  grace  by 
the  Government — should  not  be  required 
to  make  their  fair  contribution  In  terms 
of  donated  time  to  the  proper  working 
of  the  democratic  process. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  entirely  in 
sympathy  with  the  fine  remarks  of  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  point  of  raising  money  for 
these  elections  has  an  unusual  flavor  in 
a  State  like  Oregon,  In  which  we  do  not 
seem  to  have  very  many  donors  who 
contribute  in  large  ftgiires. 

Mr.     CLARK.     To     the    Democratic 
Party. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  That  is  correct. 
That  means,  in  order  to  raise  money  for 
their  campaigns,  our  candidates  must  go 
outside  the  State.  A  great  deal  of  fi- 
nancing of  campaigns  for  tlie  VS.  Senate 
is  from  money  raised  in  Beverly  Hills. 
Cidif..  in  New  York,  and  perhaps  some 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  from 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  think  the  people  In  our  State  should 
be  encouraged  to  contribute  through  this 
method  to  their  own  representatives.    I 


must  say  that  I  appreciate  the  support 
we  receive  from  other  States;  however 
this  proposal  seems  a  more  reasonable 
and  fair  way  to  accomplish  the  objective 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con^ 
sent  that  the  bill  may  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  and  remain  at  the  desk  through 
June  5.  for  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  r?. 
ferred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record,  and  will 
be  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  bill  (S.  1595)  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  national  and  State  commit- 
tees  of  political  parties  In  the  flnanclnj; 
of  campaigns  for  election  of  candidates 
for  Federal  office.  Introduced  by  Mrs 
NEUBERGER  ( f or  herself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ruiej 
and  Administration,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houm 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statet  o/ 
America  in  Congrens  aaxembled.  That  thli 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Election 
Campaign  Assistance  Act  of  1963". 

STATEMEt^T    or    FINDINGS    AND    FCXPOSn 

Sec.  2.  Congress  finds  that  It  Is  In  the  n». 
tlonal  Interest  that  voters  In  elections  far 
Federal  offices  should  have  opportunlUes  to 
judge  competing  candidates  and  their  pro- 
grams on  fair  and  equal  terms  before  choos- 
ing among  them,  and  that  the  dominant 
importance  of  large,  private  campaign  con- 
tributions should  be  eliminated  from  ruch 
Federal  elections. 

Free  and  untrammeled  representaUon  of 
the  public  Interest  is  possible  only  vhen 
men  and  women  In  high  Federal  office  tr« 
not  indebted  for  large  financial  campaign 
gifts  to  private  donors  who  feel  a  special 
interest   In   Federal   legislation  and  policies. 

Substantial  inequality  among  candidates, 
with  respect  to  campaign  financing,  imperlli 
the  democratic  premises  of  free  and  Informwl 
choices  by  the  citizen,  particularly  in  an 
era  when  access  to  the  most  compelling  media 
of  public  information  Is  increasingly  de- 
cisive and  costly. 

Government  contributions  to  the  cssenUal 
costs  of  major  election  campaigns  In  direct 
partial  assumption  of  certain  costs,  through 
Federal  matching  of  small.  Individual  con- 
tributions, offer  the  most  effective  means  to 
assure  citizens  of  exercising  their  choice  of 
government  on  fair  and  eqtial  terms,  to  pre- 
vent private  persons  and  groups  of  great 
wealth  from  unduly  Infiuenclng  the  condi- 
tions of  that  choice,  and  to  eliminate  the 
undesirable  and  undemocratic  significance 
of  candidates'  dependence  on  large,  private 
campaign  gifts. 

DEriNrnoNS 
Sec  3    As  u.^ed  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "political  committee' 
means — 

(A)  The  national  committee  (not  to  ex- 
ceed one  fur  each  party)  of  a  qualified  polit- 
ical  party;   or 

(B)  A  State  political  committee  (not  to 
exceed  one  for  each  party  in  each  State) 
designated  by  such  a  national  committee 
of  a  qualified  political  party. 

(2)  The  term  "qualified  political  party" 
means — 

(A)  In  the  case  of  contributions  received 
or  expenses  incurred  during  a  calendar  yev 
In  which  the  electors  of  President  and  Vies 
President  are  chosen,  a  political  party  pre- 
senting candidates  or  electors  for  such  office* 
on  the  official  election  ballot  of  10  or  more 
States,  or 

(B)  In  the  case  of  contributions  received 
or  expenses  Incurred  during  any  other  cal- 
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endar  year,  a  political  party  which  met  the 
qualifications  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
In  the  last  preceding  election  of  a  President 
and  Vice  President. 

(3)  The  term  "political  contribution" 
means  a  gift  of  money  to  a  political  com- 
mittee, and  Includes  any  such  gift  desig- 
nated for  use  only  on  behalf  of  a  particular 
candidate  In  an  election,  but  does  not  In- 
clude a  gift  to  the  State  political  committee 
of  a  State  other  than  the  State  of  residence 
or  employment  of  the  contributor. 

(4)  The  term  "election"  means  a  regular, 
special,  or  general,  election  for  Federal  elec- 
tive office,  with  respect  to  which  the  names 
of  two  or  more  candidates  for  election  to 
the  office  have  l>een  and  remain  qualified 
for  presentation  on  the  ballot,  and  Includes 
the  election  of  a  slate  of  presidential  electors 
by  votes  cast  for  the  names  of  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  or  the  vote  of 
the  electoral  college. 

(5)  The  term  "Federal  elective  office" 
means  the  offices  of  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent, electors  of  President  or  Vice  President, 
Senator,  or  Representative  In,  or  Delegate  or 
Resident  Commissioner  to,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

(6)  The  term  "State"  Includes  any  terri- 
tory, District,  or  Commonwealth  In  which  an 
e"v:tlon  may  be  held 

(7)  The  term  "Fund"  mean.-!  the  Election 
Finance   Fund   established    by   section   3(a). 

(8)  The  term  "Secretary  "  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

ELECTION    FINANCE    FUND 

Sec.  3  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fund  to 
be  known  as  the  Election   Finance  Fund. 

(b)  There  shall  be  deposited  In  the  fund 
to  the  credit  of  a  political  committee — 

(1)  So  much  of  any  political  contribution 
by  an  Individual  to  such  committee  In  any 
calendar  year  as  does  not  exceed  (10  and  as  is 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  for  that  pur- 
pose; and 

(2)  An  amount  equal  to  the  amount  de- 
posited under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  to  be  paid 
from  tlie  appropriation  authorized  by  section 
6. 

PATMENT   or    CAMPAIGN    EXPENSES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Upon  application  by  a  political 
committee  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
pay.  from  the  amount  to  the  credit  of  such 
committee  In  the  Fund,  the  expenses  In- 
curred or  assumed  by  It  In  connection  with 
a  campaign  for  election  of  one  or  more  candi- 
dates for  Federal  elective  office.  Such  ex- 
penses shall  be  limited  to,  expenses  of  (1) 
printing  or  other  reproduction  of  campaign 
materials.  (2)  films  and  recordings,  (3)  ad- 
vertising space  or  faculties,  (4)  broadcast 
time,  (5)  office  rent,  equipment  and  supplies, 
(6)  postage,  and  (7)  telephone  and  tele- 
graph service,  and  shall  not  Include  the 
personal,  traveling,  or  subrtstence  expenses 
of  Individuals  or  payments  to  any  Individual 
for  personal  political  activities. 

Amounts  deposited  in  the  Fund  to  the 
credit  of  a  political  committee  under  Section 
3(b)  (1)  and  (2),  which  are  attributable  to 
a  gift  designated  for  use  only  on  behalf  of 
a  f)artlcular  candidate,  shall  be  available 
only  for  payment  of  expenses  Incurred  or 
assumed  by  the  committee  on  behalf  of  such 
candidate. 

(b)  An  application  for  payment  under  this 
section  shall  be  In  such  form,  and  be  accom- 
panied by  such  bills,  vouchers,  or  other  in- 
formation as  shall  be  required  by  the  Secre- 
tary Such  payments  shall  be  made  dU-ectly 
to  the  supplier  of  the  goods  or  services  with 
respect  to  which  the  bills  or  vouchers  are 
submitted. 

(c)  Amounts  depKjslted  In  the  fund  under 
•ectlon  3(b)  to  the  credit  of  a  political  com- 
mittee shall  be  available  only  for  use  In  the 
payment  of  expenses  Incurred  by  such  com- 
mittee during  ths  calendar  year  in  which 
the  contribution  to  which  the  depoett  U  at- 


tributable was  received  by  the  committee, 
but  any  such  amount  which  remains  unex- 
pended may  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
fund  for  a  period  of  one  year  following  the 
end  of  such  calendar  year  for  use  in  the  pay- 
ment of  such  expenses. 

(d)  Any  amount  depKMlted  in  the  fund  to 
the  credit  of  a  political  committee  under 
section  3(b)(1)  may,  so  long  as  It  remains 
unexpended,  be  withdrawn  by  such  commit- 
tee upon  application  to  the  Secretary.  Any 
such  unexpended  amount  which  is  not  so 
withdrawn  and  which  remains  In  the  fund 
at  the  end  of  the  year  following  the  calen- 
dar year  In  which  the  contribution  to  which 
the  deposit  Is  attributable  was  received  shall 
be  returned  to  the  political  committee.  In 
any  case  in  which  any  amount  deposited  to 
to  the  credit  of  a  political  committee  under 
section  3(b)  (1)  is  withdrawn  by  or  returned 
to  the  committee  under  this  subsection,  the 
corresponding  amount  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  the  committee  under  section  3(b) 
(2)  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  fund  and 
covered  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

APPEOPEIATIONS 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Secretary  to  make  the  de- 
posits referred  to  In  section  3(b)  (2). 

REGX7LATIOM8 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

EFFBCnVE  DATE 

Sec  7.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
January   1,   1964. 


NOTICES  OF  MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENTS  TO  IN- 
TERIOR DEPARTMENT  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  sub- 
mitted the  following  notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  It  Is  my  Intent)  n  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5279) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1984,  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  following  amendment; 
namely:  On  page  7,  line  2,  after  the  word 
"Colorado,"  Insert  the  following:  ":  Provided 
further,  That  not  to  exceed  »4&0,000  shall  be 
for  assistance  to  the  Newtown.  North  Dakota, 
Public  School  District  Numbered  1,  for  con- 
struction of  an  addition  to  the  Newtown 
Public  School". 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Nortti  Dakota  also  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  House  bill  5279, 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1964,  and  for  other  piiri)oses,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

Mr.  MUNDT  submitted  the  following 
notice  In  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  Is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5279) 
making  approprlaUons  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1964,  and  for 
other  purpoeea.  the  following  amendment; 


namely:  On  page  5,  Une  18,  after  $88,350,000" 
insert  the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  not 
to  exceed  $477,645  may  be  available  for  assist- 
ance to  the  State  of  South  Dakota  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  for  enforcement 
of  State  clvU  or  criminal  laws  within  the  In- 
dian coiintry  In  said  State  where  such  laws 
are  applicable". 

Mr.  MUNDT  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
House  bill  5279.  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1964.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  rrinted. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

Mr,  ANDERSON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (B.R.  5279) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1©64.  and  for 
other  purp>oses.  the  following  amendment; 
namely:  On  page  7,  line  2,  after  the  word 
"Colorado,"  Insert  the  following:  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  not  to  exceed  $370,000 
shall  be  for  assistance  to  the  Grants,  New 
Mexico,  Municipal  School  District  Numbered 
3,  Valencia  County,  New  Mexico,  for  con- 
struction of  an  addition  to  the  public  high 
school  serving  the  Pueblos  of  Leguna  and 
Acoma." 

Mr.  ANDERSON  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  5279,  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  igencios,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  the  following 
notice  In  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move 
to  siispend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
5279)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964. 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  following 
amendment;  namely:  On  page  24,  line  9, 
after  the  word  "therein,"  Insert  the  fellow- 
Ing:  "(including  improvements  of  the 
county  road  from  Brlgham  City,  Utah,  to 
the  headquarters  Bear  River  Migratory  Bird 
Refuge)". 

Mr.  MOSS  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  5279.  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departmen ,  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

Mr.  JACKSON  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  It  is  my  intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (HJl.  8279) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the   Interior   and    related    agencies   for   the 
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fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1064.  and  for 
other  purposea.  the  following  amendment: 
namely:  On  page  9.  line  10.  after  the  word 
"Secretary".  Inaert  the  following:  ",  except 
that  tribal  fiinds  derived  from  appropriation* 
in  satisfaction  of  awards  of  the  Indian  Claims 
ComnUaslon  and  the  Court  of  Claims  shall 
not  be  further  appropriated  until  a  report  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  are  to  be 
xised  has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  those  purposes  either  have  been 
approved  by  resolution  of  each  of  said  com- 
mittees or  have  not  been  disapproved  by  reso- 
lution of  either  of  said  committees  within 
sixty  calendar  days  from  the  date  the  report 
is  submitted,  not  counting  days  on  which 
either  House  Is  not  In  session  because  of  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  calendar 
days  to  a  day  certain". 

Mr.  JACKSON  also  submitted  an 
amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  House  bill  5279,  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1964.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

Mr.  HAYDEN  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  It  is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5279) 
mailing  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  Belated  Agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1064.  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  following  amendment; 
namely;  On  page  7.  line  7.  after  the  word 
-expended",  insert  the  following:  ":  Provided, 
That  not  to  exceed  $15,870  shall  be  available 
for  reimbursing  the  city  of  Wlnslow,  Arizona, 
for  the  cost  of  improvements  to  streets  and 
appurtenant  facilities  adjoining  property 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs". 

Mr.  HAYDEN  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  House  bill  5279,  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  Related  Agencies  for  the  fiscal 
jrear  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for  other 
ptUTX}ses.  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


PROMOTION  OF  PUBLIC  CONFI- 
DENCE IN  THE  INTEGRITY  OF 
THE  CONGRESS — ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  cosponsors  and  myself,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
ElxrAXTVCBl  be  added  as  a  cosponaor  of 
S.  1261,  "to  promote  public  confidence 
in  the  Integrity  of  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch."  and  that  his  name  be 
included  as  a  cosponsor  in  future  print- 
ings of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL   SERVICE   CORPS— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  BtnoiCKl  may  be  added  as 
an  additioiml  cosponsor  of  Senate  bill 
1321.   the   bill   to   esubllsh   a   National 

Service  Corps. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SELECT     COMMITTEE     TO     STUDY 
RAILROAD  FINANCING— ADDI- 

TIONAL COSPONSOR  OP  RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  name  of 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Youwcl  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  Senate 
Resolution  136.  a  resolution  establishing 
a  Select  Committee  To  Study  Railroad 
Financing,    which    I    submitted    in    the 

Senate  on  May  8.  1963.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


and  Members  of  the  House  of  Represents- 
tlves:  Mr.  Hitmphkzt  and  Mr.  Pnx. 
Authority  of  May  8,  1963  : 
S  Res.  136.  Resolution  establishing  ^ 
Select  Committee  To  Study  Railroad  Financ- 
ing: Mr.  BuaoicK.  Mr.  Camnon,  Mr.  Cwcsch 
Mr.  OosK.  Mr.  Ha«t.  Mr.  Kxattmo.  Mr.  Mc- 
Castbt,  Mr.  McOn.  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Moasx. 
Mrs.  Nrpsxacxa.  Mr.  PaoxMiax.  Mr.  Talmaocx, 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Tax- 
borough. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS,  JOINT  RESOLUTION.  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION.  AND 
RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills,  joint 
resolution,  concurrent  resolution,  and 
resolution: 

Authority  of  May  14.  1963: 
S.  1534  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic  econ- 
omy, to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  stabiliz- 
ing the  domestic  lead  and  Elnc  Industry,  and 
for  other  purp>08es:  Mi.  Allott.  Mr  Baktl«tt. 
Mr.  DiiMiNicK.  Mr  Edmondson.  Mr.  Englx, 
Mr.  Ketauvib.  Mr  Lono  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
MoNsoKXT.  and  Mr   Nxlscn. 

Authority  of  May  15.  1963: 
3  1541  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  unlawful  certain  prac- 
tices In  connection  with  the  placing  of  minor 
children  for  permanent  free  care  or  for  adop- 
tion: Mr.  BocGS  and  Mr.  Bitroick. 

S.  1542  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  program  of  Federal  unemployment 
adjustment  benefits,  to  provide  for  equaliza- 
tion grants,  to  extend  coverage  of  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  program,  to  establish 
Federal  requirements  with  respect  to  the 
weekly  benefit  amount  and  limit  the  tax 
credits  available  to  employers  In  a  State 
which  does  not  meet  such  requirements,  to 
establish  a  Federal  requirement  prohibiting 
States  from  denying  compensation  to  workers 
undergoing  training  and  deny  tax  credits 
to  employers  In  a  State  which  does  not  meet 
such  requirement,  to  Increase  the  wage  base 
for  the  Federal  unemployment  tax,  to  In- 
crease the  rate  of  the  Federal  unemployment 
taxes,  to  establish  a  Federal  unemployment 
adjustment  and  equalization  account  In  the 
Unemployment  Trust  Fund,  to  change  the 
annual  certification  date  under  the  Federal 
Unemplojrment  Tax  Act.  to  provide  for  a  Spe- 
cial Advisory  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses Mr  Clark.  Bi4r.  Douglas  Mr  ORUXurNG. 
Mr  McGex.  Mr  Mttcalf.  Mr.  Morsz.  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  Mr.  Wiluams  of  New  Jersey. 
S  Con  Res  42  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablUhlng  the  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Security  Affairs:  Mr  Clark  and  Mr.  Englx. 
Authority  of  May  16.  1963: 
8  J  Res  82  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  residence  and 
physical  presence  requirements  for  voting  In 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  election* 
and  for  voting  In  election  for  U.3.  Senator* 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT IN  METROPOLITAN  ARJEAS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  other  interested  persons 
that  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  has  scheduled 
joint  hearings  with  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
on  the  subject  of  "Government  in  Metro- 
politan Areas."  These  hearings  will  be 
held  in  New  York  City  on  June  7,  8, 
and  10. 

Selected  public  officials  In  the  New 
York  metropolitan  region  have  been  in- 
vited to  present  their  views  on  the  nature 
of  governmental  problems  and  the  role 
of  the  Federal  and  State  government* 
in  the  metropolitan  area  afTalrs. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc, 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By   Mr    McINTYHB: 

Address  delivered   by  Senator  Muskh  be- 
fore the  American  Public  Power  AssoclaUoa, 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  on  May  3,   1963: 
By  Mr  HARTKE: 

Address  delivered  by  Hon.  Etouglas  DUlon, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  the  sixth  an- 
nual University  of  Connecticut  Loeb  Awards 
PresenUtlon  Luncheon.  New  York  City,  on 
Wednesday.  May  22.  1963. 

Article  entitled  "Uncompensated  Counsel: 
They  Do  Not  Meet  the  Constitutional  Jlan- 
<late."  written  by  Senator  Sam  J  Esvw,  Jr., 
and  published  In  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Journal  of  May  1963. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

Excerpts  from  speech  by  Hon.  Lxslh  C. 
Arends.  UJ3.  Representative  from  minols,  at 
the  1963  Advertising  Woman  of  the  Teai 
Luncheon,  at  the  Washington  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington, DC,  May  33.  1963,  along  with  re- 
marks by  C.  Bedell  Monro,  president.  United 
Service  Associates,  at  that  event. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week,  when  the  Senate  was 
last  In  session,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis)  made  a  sUte- 
ment  alwut  the  presence  of  Federal 
troops  in  Alabama  which  I  stated  I 
would  answer.  I  now  rise  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  objected 
to  the  Presidents  having  stationed 
troops  on  the  alert  in  Alabama  for  pos- 
sible use  in  Birmingham.  I  think  that 
what  Is  missing  on  the  part  of  any 
spokesmen  for  this  point  of  view — the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  other*— to 
that  they  fall  to  recognize  that  Negroes 
are  citizens  not  only  of  their  States  bat 
also   of   the  United   SUtes.    Therefore 


they  have  privileges  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  de- 
^rve — and,  indeed,  demand — protection 
and  safeguards.  What  is  Involved  in 
Birmingham  is  a  violation  of  the  rights 
of  citizens  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  the  denial  to  them  of  freedom 
under  the  first  amendment  to  assemble 
and  petition  for  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances. 

Where  we  have  fallen  down  is  that  we 
have  no  law  which  would  enable  the  At- 
torney General  to  go  Into  court  and  as- 
sure that  right  for  citizens.  The  Attor- 
ney General  has  said  that  he  has  no  such 
authority  because  Congress  did  not  en- 
act the  necessary  legislation.  I  hope  the 
President,  who  is  now  making  up  his 
mind  as  to  enlarging  his  package  of  civil 
rights  bills — and  It  is  high  time  that  he 
did  so — will  understand  that  the  key 
issue  which  must  be  decided  here  if  he 
desires  the  desegregation  question  han- 
dled In  the  courts  rather  than  in  the 
streets — which  is  what  the  President  has 
said  he  does  desire — Is  the  need  for 
giving  a  broad  range  of  power  to  the 
Attorney  General  at  least  to  get  the 
question  into  the  courts. 

The  Attorney  General  has  said  he  can- 
not sue  In  cases  like  those  Involved  in 
Birmingham.  He  has  also  said  that 
what  took  place  In  Prince  Edward  Coun- 
ty. Va..  where  his  attempt  to  Intervene 
as  a  party  in  a  school  desegregation  case 
was  rejected,  shows  that  the  courts  will 
not  permit  him  to  bring  suit  in  the  ab- 
sence of  congressional  action.  So  If  the 
President  really  desires  to  give  an  an- 
swer to  points  of  view  such  as  that  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis  1,  which  challenges  pres- 
ent Executive  p>ower  to  do  anything,  he 
must  come  to  the  Congress  and  put  the 
Executive  muscle  behind  a  bill  along  the 
lines  of  the  so-called  part  III  proposal, 
which  would  enable  the  Attorney  General 
to  go  into  court  in  such  cases. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
under  the  law  that  the  President  had 
authority  to  station  troops  in  Alabama 
for  possible  use  there.  The  law  as  con- 
tained In  section  333  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code,  not  only  authorizes, 
but  requires,  the  President  as  follows: 

The  President  shall  take  such  measures  as 
he  conclders  necessary  to  suppress.  In  a 
State,  any  Insurrection,  domestic  violence, 
unlawful  combination,  or  conspiracy.  If  It — 

(1)  so  hinders  the  execution  of  the  laws 
of  that  State,  and  of  the  United  States 
within  the  SUte,  that  any  part  or  class  of 
lu  people  Is  deprived  of  a  right,  privilege. 
Immunity,  or  protection  named  In  the  Con- 
stitution and  secured  by  law.  and  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  that  State  are  unable, 
fall,  or  refuse  to  protect  that  right,  privilege, 
or  Immunity,  or  to  give  that  protection:   or 

(2)  opposes  or  obstructs  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  Impedes  the 
course  of  Justice  under  those  laws. 

In  any  situation  covered  by  clause  ( 1 ) ,  the 
State  shall  be  considered  to  have  denied  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  secured  by  the 
Constitution. 

That  Is  the  whole  Issue  which  is  at 
stake.  The  laws  of  the  United  States 
prevail  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  includ- 
ing the  constitutional  right  to  assemble 
and  petition  for  the  redress  of  griev- 
ance*. If  the  Governor  of  Alabama  and 
the  otnclals  of  the  State  of  Alabama  will 


not  protect  citizens  of  Alabama  under 
those  laws,  the  United  States  has  a  duty 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  the  Negro  community 
took  to  the  streets.  I  point  out  that, 
even  with  the  great  frustrations  and 
provocations  In  Birmingham,  including 
the  use  of  fire  hoses,  police  dogs,  and 
clubs,  there  has  been  extraordinarily  lit- 
tle violence.  There  has  been  some  vio- 
lence, but  there  has  been  evidence  of 
great  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  Negro 
community.  Even  in  Birmingham,  what 
the  people  were  seeking  was  nothing  but 
their  elementary  rights  as  U.S.  citi- 
zens. That  is  the  whole  issue  in  civil 
rights.  Citizens  are  citizens  of  their 
States,  yes;  but  the  people  are  also  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  as  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the 
supreme  law,  the  United  States  can  nul- 
lify a  State  law  which  Is  contrary  to  the 
Constitution.  The  United  States  can 
prevent  a  State  from  enforcing  such  law, 
and  can  protect  the  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  that  State  when  he  seeks 
to  exercise  rights  which  that  State  seeks 
unconstitutionally  to  deny  him. 

That  is  the  fundamental  question 
which  is  before  the  Senate — a  question 
from  which  my  good  and  distinguished 
friend  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  and  other  similar  spokesmen 
prefer  to  avert  their  eyes.  But  that  Is  it; 
and  until  we  enforce  those  rights,  law 
and  order  will  not  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prevail. 


EQUITY'S  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  by  desig- 
nating this  week  as  National  Actors 
Equity  Week,  the  Congress  has  done  hon- 
or not  only  to  a  distinguished  American 
trade  imlon  on  Its  50th  anniversary, 
which  we  are  celebrating  on  May  26,  but 
to  a  great  profession  as  well.  Every  free 
society  has  cherished  Its  theater  and  the 
actors  in  It  who  have,  in  each  age,  ful- 
filled their  mission  "to  hold  as  'twere  the 
mirror  up  to  nature."  In  a  living  de- 
mocracy, the  living  theater  Is  welcomed. 
The  mirror  which  the  free  spirits  of  the 
acting  profession  hold  before  us  is  often 
an  Instrument  of  valued  self-appraisal. 
Totalitarianism  rejects  a  truthful  reflec- 
tion of  Its  own  monstrous  ways;  and  so 
It  is,  that  wherever  freedom  Is  to  be 
shackled.  It  is  the  actor  who  Is  first 
placed  In  chains.  There  is  probably  no 
group  in  Russia  today  that  is  giving  Mr. 
Khrushchev  more  trouble  than  the 
artists  of  the  stage,  of  music,  of  the  can- 
vas. 

The  actor  Is  not  oniy  an  artist.  He  Is 
also  a  human  being  and  the  treatment  of 
himself  and  of  his  profession  becomes  a 
reflection  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  a 
part.  Mr.  Lee  Strasberg,  director  of  the 
New  Actors  Studio  Theater  in  New  York, 
has  observed: 

In  the  glory  of  Greece,  the  actor  received 
the  respect  due  to  a  serious  worker  in  an  art 
sanctioned  by  the  State.  But  in  Roman 
tlme«,  only  slaves  could  be  actors,  and  there 
begins  the  separation  between  the  adulation 
shown  to  the  acton'  art  and  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  actors'  person  and  profession. 

Although  we  model  our  basic  society 
from  the  Greeks,  we  have  only  recently 
come   to  realize  that  the  strength  of 


Greek  thought  in  the  ways  of  governing 
men  derived  from  a  culture  that  also 
understood  the  value  of  theater  and  the 
other  performing  and  visual  arts. 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate,  then,  that 
the  American  actors'  lot  has  not  been  a 
happy  one.  He  has  had  to  fight  against 
the  apathy  and  Indifference  that  stems 
from  ignorance  of  the  role  which  theater 
plays  in  a  free  culture. 

Actors  Equity,  the  union  we  honor  this 
week,  has  done  more  than  any  other  in- 
stitution In  our  American  life  to  bring 
to  the  actor  and  to  the  theater  the  honor 
and  the  dignity  so  well  deserved  and  so 
well  understood  in  ancient  democracies. 
Last  week's  issue  of  Life  magazine  told 
the  Equity  story : 

Fifty  years  ago,  actors  were  third-rate  peo- 
ple; they  rehearsed  endlessly  without  salary; 
they  furnished  their  own  costumes  and 
when  a  play  faltered,  were  abandoned  on  the 
road  without  a  smile  or  a  return  trip  ticket. 
The  actors  formed  Equity  in  1913.  Six  years 
later,  the  Infant  union  revolted  against  the 
hardships  it  suffered.  Actors  walked  off 
stage.  After  30  days  of  the  strike  the  pro- 
ducers gave  In  to  all  of  Equity's  demands. 
Over  the  next  years,  the  union  fought  many 
a  bitter  battle,  winning  everything  from  san- 
itary dressing  rooms  to  desegregation  of 
theater  audiences. 

But,  Equity  and  the  American  theater 
have  a  long  road  still  ahead.  For  al- 
though today  we  do  the  actor  honor  for 
his  spirit  and  his  skill,  he  still  is  found 
most  often  among  the  ranks  of  imem- 
ployed  in  what  Is  the  most  distressed  of 
economic  activity  in  our  Nation.  And, 
although  today  the  actor  and  his  Union 
have  prestige,  his  Government  has  large- 
ly ignored  his  economic  plight.  We  per- 
sist In  taxing  his  income  as  if  it  was 
steadily  earned  when,  in  fact,  the  actor 
knows  no  steady  income;  we  persist  in 
taxing  the  theater  as  if  It  was  a  dispens- 
able luxury,  which  most  great  civiliza- 
tions know  it  is  not.  We  have  fashioned 
unemployment  insurance  laws  that  bar 
the  actor  from  its  benefits  because  he 
must  travel  from  State  to  State  to  bring 
his  art  to  all  our  people;  we  have  failed 
to  support  the  living  theater  as  a  civic 
obligation  akin  to  that  of  providing  li- 
braries and  schools.  Indeed,  it  is  ironic 
that  we  admit  the  need  for  supporting 
libraries  In  which  the  works  of  Shake- 
speare, Mollere,  and  other  great  plays 
can  be  offered  In  bookform,  but  we  close 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  millions  of  our 
children  are  being  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  and  hear  the  classics  in  the 
theater  for  which  they  were  written. 

I  have,  together  with  others  of  my 
colleagues.  Introduced  legislation  to  cor- 
rect what  is  an  appalling  situation  in  the 
relationship  between  the  American  the- 
ater and  the  National  Government.  I 
have  addressed  this  body  before  regard- 
ing the  need  for  action  on  these  matters. 
I  shall  speak  out  again,  I  assure  you. 

At  this  time,  however,  as  we  observe 
the  50th  anniversary  of  Actors  Equity 
Association,  I  think  it  befitting  to  call 
your  attention  to  that  scene  in  Hamlet 
wherein  Hamlet  admonishes  his  palace 
lords: 

Win  you  see  the  players  well  bestowed?  Do 
you  hear,  let  them  be  well  used;  for  they  are 
the  abstracts  and  brief  chronicles  of  the 
time;  after  your  death,  you  were  better  have 
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a  bad  epitaph  than  their  111  report  while  you 
live. 

When  we  passed  a  resolution  observing 
National  Actors  Equity  Week,  this  Con- 
gress in  a  sense  said  to  America's  actors. 
'You  are  welcome,  masters."  I  trust 
that  we  will  soon  see  to  It  that  they  are 
also  "well  bestowed." 


ON  HIS  OWN  FEET 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
Eks  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  I 
receive  almost  daily  letters  from  con- 
stituents In  my  State  denouncing  price 
controls  and  price  supports  for  farm 
products,  and  all  welfare  legislation. 
During  the  last  2  days,  since  the  wheat 
referendum,  we  have  heard  more  talk 
In  Washington  to  the  effect  that  citizens 
are  sick  and  tired  of  price  supports  and 
Interference  by  the  Federal  Government 
In  the  daily  lives  of  the  people  of  our 
country. 

In  that  connection  I  should  like  to  tell 
a  story  about  a  young  man  who  lived 
with  his  parents  in  a  low-cost  public 
housing  development  in  Hamilton 
County.  Ohio. 

He  attended  public  school,  rode  the 
free  school  bus.  enjoyed  the  free  lunch 
program.  Following  graduation  from 
high  school,  he  entered  the  Army  and 
upon  discharge  kept  his  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance,  as  all  of  us  who  were 
in  the  Armed  Forces  do.  or  should  do. 
He  then  enrolled  in  an  Ohio  university, 
receiving  regularly  his  GI  check  Upon 
graduation,  he  married  a  Public  Health 
nurse,  bought  a  farm  in  southern  Ohio 
with  an  FHA  loan,  and  became  a  wheat 
farmer  In  my  State.  Later  goin?  into  the 
feed  and  hardware  business  in  addition 
to  farming,  he  secured  help  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration  when  his 
business  faltered.  His  first  baby  was 
bom  in  the  county  hospital.  This  was 
built.  In  part,  with  Hill-Burton  funds. 
Then,  he  bought  considerable  additional 
acreage  adjoining  his  farm,  and  obtained 
emergency  feed  from  the  Government. 
He  then  put  part  of  his  land  under  the 
Eisenhower  Soil  Bank  Program  and  used 
the  payments  for  not  growing  crops  to 
help  pay  his  debts.  His  parents,  elderly 
by  now,  were  living  comfortably  in  the 
smaller  of  his  two  farm  homes,  using 
their  social  security  and  old  age  assist- 
ance checks.  Though  electricity  at  first 
was  lacking,  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  supplied  the  lines,  and  a 
loan  from  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration helped  clear  the  land  and  secure 
the  best  from  It.  A  department  of  Agri- 
culture agent  suggested  building  a  pond, 
and  the  Government  stocked  it  with  fish 
for  my  constituent.  The  Government 
guaranteed  him  a  sale  for  his  farm 
products.  The  county  public  library 
delivered  books  to  his  farm  door.  He, 
of  course,  banked  his  money  In  an  Insti- 
tution which  a  Government  agency  had 
insured  up  to  $10,000  for  every  depositor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr,  President, 
as  the  community  grew,  he  signed  a  peti- 
tion seeking  Federal  assistance  in  de- 
veloping an  Industrial  project  to  help  the 
economy  of  his  area.  About  that  time 
he  purchased  business  and  real  estate 
at  the  county  seat  aided  by  a  Federal 
Housing  Administration  loan.  He  was 
elected  to  ofBce  in  the  local  chamber  of 
commerce.  It  was  rumored,  after  all 
those  years,  that  he  joined  a  cell  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  in  the  county  seat. 

He  wrote  me,  as  one  of  his  two  US. 
Senators,  protesting  excessive  Govern- 
ment spending  and  high  taxes,  and  en- 
closed John  Birch  pamphlets,  .some  con- 
taining outlandishly  false  statements, 
such  as  "Take  the  United  Nations  out  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  United  States 
out  of  the  United  Nations  ";  and  the  sug- 
gestion of  Impeachment  of  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren,  who.  as  we  know,  is  one  of 
the  truly  great  men  of  our  tlmo  At  one 
time  he  was  the  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  that  Grand 
Old  Party  of  which  you  and  I,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  not  members.  He  Is  a  great, 
loyal,  patriotic  American. 

He  went  on  to  say  in  his  letter: 

I  believe  In  rugged  Individualism,  People 
should  stand  on  their  own  two  feet,  not  ex- 
pect Government  aid.  I  stand  on  my  own 
two  feet  I  opp)o«e  all  those  socialistic  trends 
you  have  been  voting  for  and  demand  return 
to  the  free  enterprise  system  of  our  fore- 
fathers I  and  my  neighbors  Intend  to  vote 
against  you  next  year 


SMALL  BUSINESS  SUPPORTS  PRESI- 
DENTS  TAX  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  course  of  the  national  debate  now 
under  way  concerning  the  President's 
proposals  for  tax  reduction  and  revision, 
entirely  too  much  emphasis  has  been 
given  to  the  narrow  question  of  who  will 
get  what.  What  many  seem  to  have 
overlooked  is  the  salutary  effect  on  the 
entire  economy,  and  thus  on  every  citi- 
zen, of  a  revision  of  the  Federal  income 
tax  structure  designed  to  spur  consumer 
demand  and  business  growth. 

We  have  heard  support  for  such  a  pro- 
gram from  the  leaders  of  our  largest 
businesses,  as  well  as  from  organized 
labor.  Until  recently,  however,  there 
has  been  but  little  articulation  of  the 
extraordinary  stake  which  the  small 
business  community  has  in  such  a  pro- 
gram— and  in  the  particularly  beneficial 
treatment  which  the  President  has  pro- 
posed for  the  4'2  million  small  business 
concerns. 

I  was  therefore  gratified  to  learn  of 
the  recent  action  which  was  taken  by 
the  National  Small  Business  Advisory 
Council.  The  Council  is  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
appointed  pursuant  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  as  "truly  representative  of  small 
business." 

The  Council  thus  represents  the  views 
of  an  intelligent  and  enlightened  cross 
section  of  the  small  business  community. 

The  Council  meeting  this  week  in 
Washington  has  unanimously  endorsed 
a  program  of  tax  reduction  and  revision 
along  the  general  lines  of  that  proposed 
by  the  President.  The  group  met  with 
the  President  in  the  White  House  Rose 
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Garden  on  May  16  to  advise  him  of  their 
support  for  such  a  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  on  tax  revision,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Council,  and  the  preag 
release  which  was  subsequently  issued  by 
the  White  House,  be  inserted  at  thl« 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Press  RtLrxsE  bt  National  Small  Businms 
Advisory   Council 

Members  of  the  National  Small  Buslneai 
Advisory  Council  met  with  President  Ken- 
nedy at  the  White  House  today  and  pre- 
sented the  President  with  a  statement  pledg- 
ing their  support  to  a  program  of  t»x 
revision  which  would  give  maximum  benefit 
to  .smull  business. 

The  statement  recommended  that  such  a 
program  be  enacted  this  year  and  "Includ* 
a  net  reduction  of  Individual  and  corporate 
taxes  totaling  about  $10  billion  and  an  im- 
mediate reversal  of  corporate  normal  and 
surtax  rales." 

Cortland  J  Sliver.  St  Paul  buslnesamM 
and  council  vice  chairman.  In  presenting 
the  statement  to  the  President  said,  "the 
small  business  community  has  a  particular 
stake  In  a  program  of  tax  reduction  to  spur 
consumer  demand  and  business  growth  and 
in  a  sensible  program  of  tax  revision  which 
makes  greater  reductions  possible  through  a 
broadening  of  the  tax  base  " 

Council  members  said  they  would  lend 
their  active  effort*  to  bringing  about  wide- 
spread awareness,  understanding  and  sup- 
port of  a  tax  program,  "with  the  objectives 
and  along  the  lines  of  that  proposed  by  the 
President  " 

They  said  the  President's  tax  proposal* 
were  carefully  designed  and  timed  to  give 
the  small  buslnes.snian  a  reduction  which  U 
&s  large  us  possible  In  the  context  of  a  bal- 
anced program,  and  as  rapid  as  poMlble  In 
an  atmoephere  of  fiscal   Integrity. 

The  statement  asserted  that  small  bual- 
nesamen  remain  the  chief  victims  of  an 
economy  operating  at  less  than  full  capacity 
and  that  the  current  and  prospective  Inade- 
quacy of  our  economic  performance  is  due 
in  part  to  the  present  Income  tax  structure 
which  serves  to  retard  Incentive,  discourage 
growth  and  check  demand. 

The  business  group  that  met  with  the 
President  are  members  of  the  Council  estab- 
lished In  1961  by  Small  Business  Administra- 
tor John  E  Home 

An  advisory  group  serving  without  pay. 
the  Council  advisee  on  small  buslnes.s  prob- 
lems and  needs,  evaluates  the  eflectlvene« 
of  SBA  programs  and  recommends  method* 
for  Improving  them 

The  group,  comprised  of  outstanding  busi- 
ness and  profesalonal  men  having  a  sp>ecla! 
knowledge  of  and  Interest  In  the  problem* 
of  small  business,  is  currently  conducting  a 
2-day  meeting  here  with  SBA.  congressional 
leaders,  and  officials  of  other  Government 
agencies. 

Text  of  the  statement  Is  attached 


Tax  Revision  in  1963 
Whereas  despite  the  striking  advance* 
made  during  the  last  2'i  years  under  the 
leadership  of  President  John  P  Kennedy,  our 
national  economy  Is  performing  at  level* 
Inadequate  to  make  full  use  of  our  human 
and  material  resources;  and 

Whereas  despite  the  vigorous  attention  and 
unstinting  support  which  the  administra- 
tion has  given  to  the  small  business  com- 
munity, the  small  businessman  remain*  the 
chief  victim  of  an  economy  operating  at 
less  than  full  capacity;  and 

Whereaa  the  present  Federal  Income  tM 
structure,   designed    In    a   time   of    war  and 
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postwar  Inflation  to  bold  back  both  con- 
sider demand  and  business  expanalon,  now 
B^rve«  to  retard  Incentive,  discourage  growth, 
find  check  demand  and,  therefore,  must  share 
responsibility  for  the  current  and  prospective 
Inadequacy    of   our   economic    performance; 

and 

Whereas  the  amaU  businessman,  having 
less  access  to  the  capital  markets  than  hU 
larger  competitor.  Is  able  to  finance  his  prog- 
ress only  with  difficulty,  and  Is  greatly 
hindered  by  a  tax  structure  which  makes 
a  substantial  retention  of  earnings  virtually 
impossible;    and 

Whereas  the  small  buslncES  community 
therefore  has  a  particular  stake  In  a  pro- 
gram of  tax  reduction  to  spur  consumer 
demand  and  business  growth— and  In  a  sen- 
sible program  of  tax  revision  which,  while 
removing  Inequities  In  the  tax  structure, 
simultaneously  makes  greater  reductions 
possible  through  a  broadening  of  the  tax 
base;  and 

Whereas  the  tax  proposals  recently  present- 
ed to  the  Congress  by  the  President  offer 
the  Nation  »»  long-awaited  opportunity  to 
embark  upon  a  vital  program  of  tax  re- 
duction and  revision;  and 

Whereas  these  proposals  are  carefully  de- 
signed and  timed  to  give  to  the  small  busi- 
nessman a  reduction  which  Is  as  large  as 
possible.  In  the  context  of  a  balanced  pro- 
gram, and  as  rapid  as  possible.  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  fiscal  Integrity: 

Now  therefore,  we,  the  undersigned,  all  of 
whom  are  members  of  the  National  Small 
Business  Advisory  Council,  a  nonpartisan 
group  of  Individuals  appointed  pursuant  to 
the  Small  Business  Act  as  truly  representa- 
tive of  small  business,  do  hereby; 

1.  Support  a  program  of  tax  revision  with 
the  objectives  and  along  the  general  lines 
of  that  proposed  by  the  President.  Such  a 
program,  to  give  maximum  benefit  to  small 
business,  should  be  enacted  this  year  and 
should  Include  a  net  reduction  of  individual 
and  corporate  taxes  totaling  about  $10  bil- 
lion and  an  Immediate  reversal  of  corporate 
normal  and  surtax  rates. 

2.  Urge  all  members  of  the  State  and 
Regional  Small  Business  Advisory  Councils. 
and  all  other  citizens  devoted  to  the  welfare 
of  small  and  Independent  businesses,  to  pro- 
mote widespread  aw.^renes8,  understanding 
and  support  of  such  a  tax  program. 

3.  Wholeheartedly  concur  with  the  Presi- 
dent that,  "Now  Is  the  time  to  act.  We  can- 
not afford  to  be  timid  or  slow.  For  this  Is 
the  most  urgent  task  confronting  the  Con- 
gress In  1963," 

Whereunto  we  have  set  our  hands,  this  16th 
day  of  May  1983. 

Cortland  J.  Sliver,  vice  chairman,  Min- 
nesota; Godfrey  Bloch,  Pennsylvania; 
Von  Allan  Carlisle.  Illinois;  Jacob  day- 
man. District  of  Columbia;  Robert  M. 
Cleckler.  Alabama;  Frank  M.  Cruger, 
Indiana;  Madelyn  S.  Davidson,  Ver- 
mont; Bryan  E.  Gibson.  California; 
Louis  E.  Goldstein.  New  York;  Weston 
E.  Hamilton.  Utah;  David  G.  Kelly. 
North  Dakota:  Louis  C.  Klngscott.  Jr.. 
Michigan;  Jack  T.  Lynn.  Arkansas; 
Arthur  Maclszewskl,  New  Mexico;  Hoke 
T.  Maroon.  Florida;  Larston  D.  Parrar, 
District  of  Columbia:  Felix  A.  Mlrando. 
Rhode  Island;  Daniel  J.  Mooney.  Mon- 
tana; Clifton  E.  Morris.  Delaware;  Bob 
E  Myers.  West  Virginia;  Frederick  B, 
Nelson,  Maine;  George  L,  Pumphret, 
Massachusetts;  J.  Victor  RIch.ardson, 
Alaska;  Francis  A.  Rondeau,  Wiscon- 
sin; George  E.  Saunders,  Colorado; 
Robert  E.  Short.  Minnesota;  C.  J. 
Smith.  Georgia;  W.  Eric  Smith.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  Sakae  Takahashl, 
Hawaii;  Clarence  W.  Wlckham,  North 
Carolina;  William  L.  Ulmer,  Ohio; 
ConsUntlne  N.  Kangles.  Illinois. 


INJUSTICE  DONE  THE  SHIPYARD 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  editorial 
from  the  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  Herald  en- 
titled "Injustice  Done  the  Shipyard," 
which  deals  with  false  and  mislesuiing 
newspaper  and  magazine  reports  on  the 
loss  of  the  submarine  Thresher. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Injustice    Done    the    Shift ard 

News  that  gets  the  biggest  headlines 
usually  draws  the  most  attention,  and  this 
was  unfortunately  the  case  with  testimony 
In  the  Thresher  Inquiry  which  raised  doubts 
about  the  quality  of  workmanship  at  the 
Portsmouth   Naval    Shipyard. 

Early  In  the  proceedings  of  a  Navy  court 
of  Inquiry  charged  with  investigating  the 
Thresher's  tragic  loss,  several  witnesses  made 
statements  that  gave  a  lurid  Impression  ot 
shipyard  eflBclency.  They  told  of  a  faulty 
periscope  Installation,  backward  valves,  and 
various   other   purported   deficiencies. 

To  an  untrained  observer  who  lacked 
famUlarlty  with  the  technical  procedure  of 
getting  a  submarine  ready  for  sea.  this  all 
sounded  quite  shocking.  And  coming  at  a 
time  when  a  sensitive  and  sorrowing  public 
was  eagerly  watchful  of  every  development  In 
the  Thresher  inquiry,  the  testimony  created 
a  wide  sensation. 

Certain  newspapers,  and  even  the  news 
magazines,  reported  the  story  almost  as  If 
they  enjoyed  It.  The  accounts  were  liberally 
flavored  with  bints  of  bungling  that  con- 
jured a  picture  of  wholesale  Ineptitude. 

It  made  no  difference  that  the  witnesses 
responsible  for  the  testimony  in  question 
were  speaking  with  far  less  knowledge  than 
they  presumed  to  convey,  or  that  their  testi- 
mony was  totally  demolished  later  by  ex- 
j)erts  of  better  qualification.  The  story  was 
out  and  the  damage  was  done. 

Evidence  of  Its  Impact  Is  shown  In  a  recent 
editorial  published  by  the  Haverhill,  Mass., 
Gazette.  Captioned  "Intolerable  Incompe- 
tence." this  particular  diatribe  undertakes 
to  demonstrate  the  dangers  of  Ignorance  by 
virtually  pointing  the  finger  of  blame  for  the 
Thresher's  loss  at  the  shipyard. 

The  editorial  makes  free  Inference  of  dere- 
liction at  the  shipyard,  repeating  the  all  re- 
futed charges  of  defective  workmanship,  and 
suggesting  that  the  situation  constituted 
cause  for  a  congressional   Investigation. 

Then  with  an  attitude  of  condescension, 
the  editorial  alludes  to  the  fact  that  "Some 
of  the  proud  working  folk  at  the  Portsmouth 
yard   do  not   like   to  hear  such   criticisms." 

Of  course,  the  shipyard  workers  don't  like 
to  hear  such  comment.  And  with  good  rea- 
son— because  there's  no  Justification  for  It. 

The  Portsmouth  yard  has  more  brains  and 
know-how  among  Its  personnel  than  any 
other  submarine  construction  or  repair  fa- 
cility In  the  world,  and  Its  record  for  ex- 
cellence of  workmanship  fills  some  of  the 
most  honored  pages  In  American  naval  his- 
tory. 

It's  a  gross  injustice  when  these  facts  are 
overlooked  for  the  sake  of  pure  sensation- 
alism and  the  shipyard's  reputation  Is  made 
to  suffer. 

Those  critics  who  are  so  quick  to  remem- 
ber a  disagreeable  bit  of  unreliable  informa- 
tion about  the  Portsmouth  shipyard's  per- 
formance would  be  better  prepared  to  render 
judgment  If  they  heeded  some  of  the  other 
testimony  presented  before  the  present 
court  of  Inquiry.  They  would  know  then 
that  the  local  yard  makes  metlculovis  use 
of  the  most  elaborate  testing  system  em- 
ployed anywhere  to  Insure  the  safety  of  the 
submarines  It  builds. 


Our  purpose  here  Isn't  simply  to  defend 
the  shipyard;  it's  a  matter  of  counteracting 
pious  frauds  circulated  by  people  who  don't 
know  what  they're  talking  about.  But  de- 
spite the  harm  these  might  cause,  we  are 
confident  that  the  shipyard  will  survive 
them. 


THE  THREAT  TO  THE  U.S.  LUMBER 
INDUSTRY  FROM  IMPORTS  OP 
LUMBER 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  a  recent  release  the  able  syndi- 
cated columnist  Holmes  Alexander,  who 
is  slcilled  in  his  research  and  accurate 
in  his  facts,  discussed  the  UJS.  softwood 
lumljer  industry.  He  has  clearly  pre- 
sented, with  facts  and  figures,  what  is 
happening  to  our  domestic  softwood 
lumber  industry  and  to  the  men  em- 
ployed in  this  industry  by  reason  of  cer- 
tain advantages  which  accrue  to  import- 
ers of  foreign  softwood  lumber. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Alexander's  column  titled,  "For  Them  or 
Us,"  as  it  was  printed  in  the  May  9  issue 
of  a  Riverton,  Wyo.,  newspaper,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FoK  Them  ok  Us? 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington,  D.C. — Jobs  for  Americans  is 
going  to  be  a  continuing  subject  In  this 
column,  because  it's  plain  that  President 
Kennedy  doesn't  always  give  the  matter  the 
top  priority  It  deserves. 

He  puts  other  things  first — for  Instance, 
our  relations  with  Canada.  These  relations 
were  ruffled  by  some  bungling  diplomacy  a 
while  back,  including  the  President's  own 
back-of-the-hand  attitude  toward  the  then 
Prime  Minister  Dlefenbaker  and  his  Con- 
servative Party. 

Now  that  Canada  has  a  more  left-leaning 
domestic  Government  under  Lester  Pearson, 
there  seems  less  chance  than  ever  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  will  do  anything  about  the  protec- 
tion of  American  lumbering  companies  and 
their  employees  in  our  Northwestern  and 
Southern  States.  American  enaployment  In 
lumbering  has  dropped  from  361,000  to  160.- 
000  between  1947-61. 

Canada  has  a  10-percent  tariff  against 
American  timber  Imports.  We  have  a  re- 
ciprocal tariff  of  only  1.6  percent,  and  no 
quota  limitation  at  all.  Canadian  labor  and 
stumpage  charges  sire  less  than  ours,  and  late 
in  the  Elsenhower  era  the  Canadians  rigged 
themselves  another  cost  advantage.  They 
commenced  shipping  British  Columbian 
lumber  on  cheap  rate  vessels  of  Nigerian. 
Llberlan,  and  Panamanian  registry,  through 
the  Panama  Canal  to  American  markets  In 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. Canadian  shipments  accounted  for  a 
very  high  13.6  percent  of  American  consump- 
tion In  February  1962.  In  February  of  this 
year,  the  percentage  jumped  to  17.1  percent. 

We  have  a  law,  the  Jones  Act,  which  for- 
bids shipping  on  foreign  bottoms  from  one 
American  port  to  another.  But  last  year,  in 
the  confusion  of  the  closing  session.  Senator 
Mauhine  NrtTBEHGER  pulled  a  fast  move  that 
benefited  her  Pacific  Coast  constituents.  She 
obtained  a  1-year  Jones  Act  waiver  which 
permitted  shipping  Into  Puerto  Rico  when 
suitable  American  vessels  were  not  available. 
This  year,  Mrs.  Nkubereek  has  a  bill  that 
would  allow  shipping  between  all  American 
ports,  with  the  same  proviso.  The  effect 
would  be  to  help  Northwest  lumber,  but  It 
would  result  In  a  ruinous  discrimination 
upon  the  Southern  States  where  timber 
moves  to  Its  markets  by  railroads. 
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During  Ut«  April  and  early  May.  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  held  regional  meet- 
ings for  southern  lumbermen.  Chairman 
Strom  THvmMOND  heard  angulsiied  cries  from 
a  perishing  Industry  Canadian  Importa  have 
already  hit  hard  In  the  12  Southern  States 
Between  1953-61.  Canadian  sales  In  this  tim- 
ber-rich  region  rose  from  3.800  carload  quan- 
t.tles  to  14,800  Prom  Mr  Trumans  ad- 
ministration through  Mr  Elsenhower's, 
southern  sawmills  dropped  from  28.000  to 
15.000.  although  the  tree  crop  remained  plen- 
tiful Today  the  South  grows  6  percent  more 
timber   than   It  Is  profitable   to  harvest. 

There  are  a  number  of  actions  that  the 
President  could  take  to  protect  American 
enterp-lse  and  employment  In  the  lumbering 
Industry  He  might  lean  on  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  give  our  side  some  realistic  pro- 
tection. He  could  use  his  Executive  power 
to  set  a  quou  against  excessive  Imports  from 
over  the  famous  unguarded  border.  He 
could  throw  his  support  behind  congressional 
bills  which  would  require:  that  lumber  be 
marked  as  to  nation  of  origin;  that  only 
American  products  be  used  In  federally  aided 
housing:  that  lumber  from  Canada  must 
come  In  Canadian  or  American  ships  In  order 
to  enter  American  ports.  All  this  legislation 
hinges  upon  the  President  s  approval. 

It  will  be  said,  and  Its  the  standard  argu- 
ment, that  we  must  build  and  keep  friendly 
relations  with  our  allies.  But  our  economic 
and  unemployment  problems  being  what 
they  are.  the  President  should  put  his  own 
country  first.  And  Americans  ought  to  be 
very   Insistent  that  he  docs. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho  Mr  Presi- 
dent, an  editorial  in  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Post  entitled  "Marked  Wood" 
suggested  that  the  new  spirit  of  co- 
operation between  our  country  and 
Canada  dictates  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
no  longer  concern  itself  with  legislation 
pending  before  it.  designed  to  assist  the 
domestic  lumber  industry.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Marked  Wood 

Now  that  a  more  amicable  mood  marks 
Canadian -American  relations  It  would  be  a 
pity  IX  Congress  should  approve  a  measure 
that  could  once  more  needlessly  roll  up  the 
waters.  Senator  Jordan  of  Idaho  Is  pro- 
posing an  amendment  that  would  require 
the  marking  of  Imported  lumber  In  order 
to  Indicate  the  country  of  origin.  The  pro- 
posal Is  clearly  designed  to  give  the  North- 
west lumber  Industry  a  weapon  with  which 
to   curtail   Importa  from    across    the   border. 

When  hearings  were  held  last  March  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  opposition 
testimony  was  overwhelming.  Every  inter- 
ested executive  agency — Including  the  State 
Department.  Tariff  Commission,  and  Com- 
merce Departnient — opposed  the  Jordan 
amendment.  Important  spokesmen  for  the 
lumber  and  homebuUdlng  Industry  Joined 
in  the  attack.  And  an  aide  memolre  pre- 
pared by  the  Canadian  Government  noted 
that  the  amendment  would  conflict  with 
U.S.  treaty  obligations  and  would  have 
serious  restrictive  Implications  for  Canada's 
trade  with  this  country. 

The  amendment  could  be  dismissed  from 
attention  were  It  not  for  the  potent  political 
support  from  Senators  representing  lumber 
States.  To  his  credit.  Senator  Morse,  of 
Oregon,  has  not  endorsed  this  shortsighted 
protectionist  device.  "There  Is  now  evi- 
dence which  suggests.  "  Mr.  Morse  recently 
said,  "that  instead  of  constantly  flailing 
away  at  the  Canadian  lumber  Industry,  the 
domestic  Industry  of  the  United  States 
should  Join  hands  with  Its  Canadian 
counterpart  to  determine  a  course  of  action 


which  win  protect  and  develop  markets  for 
lumber  "  This  la  the  kind  of  constructive 
course  that  makes  more  sense  than  stamp- 
ing an  Invidious  brand  on  Imported  lumber 

Mr  JORDAN  of  Idaho  Mr.  President, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Washington 
and  I  have  sponsored  legislation  to  re- 
quire that  all  lumber  imported  into  the 
United  States  be  marked  to  indicate  the 
country  of  origin.  My  bill.  S  957.  was 
cosponsored  by  Senators  Allott.  Mc- 
Clellan.  Mundt.  Simpson.  Tower,  and 
Young  of  North  Dakota  The  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  and  I  both 
testified  before  the  Finance  Committee 
in  support  of  our  proposal,  pointing  out 
that  lumber  is  the  only  major  product 
imported  into  the  United  States  which 
does  not  have  to  be  stamped  as  to  the 
country  of  origin.  The  identification  of 
lumber  as  to  its  place  of  manufacture 
would  not  restrict  its  purchase  by  any 
consumers  here  in  the  United  States. 
Such  marking  would  only  indicate  to  the 
prospective  purchaser  where  his  goods 
were  made.  As  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion, we  feel  very  strongly  that  con- 
sumers of  lumber  in  this  country  ought 
to  have  the  same  protection  as  is  af- 
forded most  other  imported  articles. 

There  apparently  are  those  who  do  not 
understand  the  nature  of  the  lumber  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
made  up  of  two  or  three  large  producers 
with  large  concentrations  of  capital 
which  would  easily  permit  research  and 
development  and  marketing  programs 
of  the  scope  found  in  some  American  in- 
dustries. The  lumber  industry  is  made 
up  of  between  40.000  to  60.000  small  pro- 
ducers— all  competing  vigorously  for  US. 
lumber  markets.  It  is  the  least  concen- 
trated of  any  major  industry  in  the 
United  States.  And  the  lumber  indus- 
try is  a  major  industry,  since  it  is  the 
fourth  largest  employer  of  manufactur- 
ing labor  in  our  country. 

As  my  colleagues  can  appreciate,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  so  many  small  pro- 
ducing units  to  cooperate  in  research 
and  development  efforts  and  in  market 
improvement  programs.  Nevertheless, 
to  their  everlasting  credit,  the  lumber 
industry  embarked  in  1958  on  what  has 
been  a  very  successful  national  wood 
promotion  program.  Through  voluntary 
contributions  by  individual  lumber  pro- 
ducers. $6  million  has  been  spent  by  the 
various  regional  species  associations  and 
brand-name  products.  However,  all  of 
this  effort  is  in  jeopardy  because  of  the 
entry  of  low-priced  subsidized  Canadian 
lumber  into  U.S.  markets.  The  most 
recent  figures  released  jointly  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  show 
that  the  net  profit  rate  after  taxes  of 
companies  in  the  lumber  and  wood  prod- 
ucts industries  for  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1962  dropped  to  2.1  percent  of  sales  as 
compared  to  4.8  percent  for  all  manu- 
facturing industries.  The  average  profit 
level  for  the  entire  year  of  1962  equaled 
2.4  percent  on  sales  for  the  lumber  in- 
dustry as  compared  to  an  average  rate 
for  all  manufacturing  industries  in  ex- 
cess of  4.5  percent  on  sales.  These  are 
average  figures  and  represent  the  experi- 
ence of  a  sample  of  the  more  cfBcient 
and   better  financed   companies.     Many 
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smaller  lumber  operators  have  not  madp 
any  money  in  2  years. 

It  is  naive  to  expect  the  U.S.  lumber 
industry  to  continue  market  develon 
ment  and  research  efforts  when  it  seem 
ingly  results  only  in  creating  new 
markets  for  Canadian  lumber,  which 
certainly  is  not  spending  its  money  to 
develop  U.S.  markets. 

Mr  President,  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  U.S.  lumber  industry  are  not 
limited  to  any  single  State  of  our  great 
Union  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  letter  which  I  received  from  Mr  Jim 
Parsons,  manager  of  the  North  Idaho 
Economic  Development  As.sociation 
Inc  .  at  Sandpoint.  Idaho,  which  points 
out  that  in  the  10  northernmost  coun- 
ties  of  Idaho  there  were  213  sawmills  in 
operation  in  December  1961— and  only 
115  a  year  later. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

North  Idaho  Economic 
Development  Association.  Inc  . 
Sandpoivt.  Idaho.  March  26,  1963. 
EorroR.  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Dear  Sir  A  lengthy  article  In  the  March 
25  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  describes 
the  various  steps  Canada  is  taking  In  a  trade 
drive  to  reduce  its  paymenU  deficit.  Thu 
article  states  that  In  addition  to  currency  de- 
valuation and  other  moves  affecting  all  types 
of  businesses,  Canada  has  been  prodding 
Individual  industries  to  help  fulfill  the  na- 
tion's foreign  trade  goals." 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  singular  suc- 
cess of  Canada's  softwood  lumber  Industry 
In  increasing  Its  exports.  These  are  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  Increase  In  U.S. 
total  Imports  from  13  billion  feet  In  1947 
(3.7  percent  of  apparent  domestic  consump- 
tion) to  4  9  billion  feet  In  1962  (13  2  percent 
of  consumption)  and  an  estimated  5  3  billion 
feet  In  1963.  (Softwood  Imports  accounted 
for  94  percent  of  toUl  Imports  In  1962  ) 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  many  Canadians, 
like  many  Americans,  realize  the  Importance 
of  the  huge  two-way  trade  between  our 
countries.  However,  at  some  point  self- 
interest  must  take  over.  Canada  has  reached 
this  point  and  effectively  does  something 
about  it.  It  is  Uklng  various  steps  to  re- 
duce purchases  of  U.S.  products  while  ac- 
tively seeking  new  US.  customers  for  Its 
goods  It  further  campaigns  to  take  away 
U  S.  customers  in  other  countries. 

Provincial  efforts  back  up  the  national 
policies  Ontario's  trade  crusade  is  reported 
to  be  "anti-import  as  well  as  pro-export." 
The  Provincial  government  has  erected  80 
billboards  proclaiming:  "$100  less  per  per- 
son of  imports  a  year  means  60.000  new  Jobs  ' 
The  huge  Increase  In  lumber  exports  from 
Britl.sh  Columbia  to  the  United  States  has 
resulted  In  more  Jobs  In  that  Province  and  a 
corresponding  elimination  of  Jobs  In  Idaho. 
Montana,  Washington,  and  Oregon. 

Many  of  us  do  try  to  be  objective  about 
this  situation,  even  though  we  hurt  seriously 
We  realize  that  the  United  States  does  have 
to  absorb  some  Canadian  lumber — but  we 
also  think  we  now  have  reached  and  passed 
that  point  where  self-interest  demands  more 
action  and  less  conversation  by  our  Govern- 
ment 

Why  should  It  be  any  less  desirable  for 
the  administration  to  want  to  protect  the 
Jobs  of  American  workers  and  the  economies 
of  large  geographical  areas  than  for  Canada 
and  Its  Provinces  to  do  the  same  for  theirs? 
Here  In  the  10  northernmost  counties  of 
Idaho  there  were  213  sawmills  In  opera- 
tion In  December  1961 — but  only  115  a  year 
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later.  The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  was 
told  at  Its  Lewlston.  Idaho,  hearing  last 
June  that  the  average  wage  In  1961  for  per- 
sons employed  In  lumbering  In  north  Idaho 
was  one-third  to  one-half  less  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  preceding  5  years. 

To  these  things  of  immediate  concern  Is 
added  the  fear  of  what  lies  ahead  because  of 
the  estimates  of  a  still  greater  Inflow  of 
lumber  from  Canada  this  year.  A  rough  rule 
of  thumb  Is  that  1.000  feet  of  timber  on  the 
stump — translating  to  l.lOO-plus  feet  of 
lumber  on  the  car — represents  2  man-days 
of  employment  ImporU  from  Canada  In- 
creasing by  billions  of  feet  In  recent  years 
thus  have  represented  many  thousands  of 
new  Jobs  for  British  Columbians  and  a  cor- 
responding loss  of  Jobs  for  Idahoans  and 
other  Pacific  Northwest  workers. 

What  puzzles  people  of  this  area  Is  why 
our  own  Government  can't  show  at  least  a 
little  of  the  concern  for  a  domestic  econ- 
omy that  Canada  does  for  Its.  British  Co- 
lumbia and  Canada  make  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  they  want  a  healthy,  thriving 
lumber  Industry  and  will  take  all  measures 
possible  to  Insure  that  objective.  Our  Gov- 
ernment seems  unconcerned  about  a  reeling 
regional  economy  which,  while  hanging  on 
the  ropes.  Is  still  expected  to  help  pay  for  a 
generous  helping  hand  policy  for  foreign  na- 
tions and  foreign  workers. 

No  one  as  yet  has  satisfactorily  explained 
to  us  why  there  cant  be  a  happy — or  p>artly 
bappy — medium  whereby  we  would  still  Im- 
port some  Canadian  lumber,  but  not  enough 
to  choke  to  death  on. 
Sincerely, 

Jim  Parsons. 

Manager. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  call  attention  also  to  the  hearings  held 
In  Columbia.  S.C,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  and 
Shreveport.  La.,  during  the  last  month  by 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  One 
single  fact  reported  at  those  hearings 
was  very  impressive.  In  1953.  3.800  rail- 
road cars  of  lumber  moved  from  Canada 
into  the  12  Southern  States  of  South 
Carolina.  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama. Florida,  Texas,  Louisiana.  Vir- 
ginia. Kentucky.  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
and  Arkansas.  In  1961.  the  figure  had 
Jumped  to  14.800  carloads  of  lumber  from 
Canada  which  represents  something 
more  than  one-half  billion  board  feet  of 
lumber. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the 
Canadian  import  problem  is  not  all  that 
is  wrong  with  our  domestic  softwood 
lumber  industry.  But  it  is  an  Important 
part  of  the  picture,  and,  if  relief  is  to 
come  to  our  lumber  industry,  it  must 
start  somewhere.  As  the  Post  editorial 
says,  now  that  a  supposedly  more  ami- 
cable mood  does  mark  Canadian-Ameri- 
can relations.  I  think  this  is  the  very  time 
to  press  the  Canadians  for  some  settle- 
ment of  this  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  these  Canadi- 
ans. I  have  worked  with  them  on  the 
International  Joint  Commission.  I  have 
a  high  regard  and  a  wholesome  respect 
for  their  Canadian  nationalism.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  people  who  are  looking 
out  for  their  own  country  first — an  atti- 


tude which  I  heartily  wish  more  people 
in  this  administration  had.  But  they 
are  also  people  who,  though  they  might 
not  like  It,  would  respect  a  similar  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  United  States.  I  say 
it  is  time  this  country  started  looking 
out  for  its  own  and  letting  other  coun- 
tries do  the  same  for  themselves.  And 
the  Canadians  will  certainly  look  out  for 
their  own.  because  they  have  already 
demonstrated  this  ability  in  many  ways. 
One  case  in  point  was  the  action  by  the 
Canadian  Government  in  1961  when  H 
artificially  manipulated  the  value  of  the 
Canadian  dollar  at  95  cents  as  compared 
to  the  U.S.  dollar.  This  was  done  with 
the  announced  intention  by  the  Minister 
of  Finance  of  increasing  exports  and 
curtailing  imports.  This  single  act  had 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  price  to  U.S. 
purchasers  of  Canadian  lumber  by  5  per- 
cent, giving  them  more  Canadian  lumber 
for  their  money.  Stated  differently,  this 
deliberate  action  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment gave  to  Canadian  lumber  pro- 
ducers a  5 -percent  advantage  in  U.S. 
markets. 

Now,  let  us  look  into  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  in  recent  years  the  Canadians 
have  turned  to  this  country  for  lumber 
markets.    Russia  enters  into  the  picture. 

According  to  a  Department  of  Com- 
merce publication,  "Forest  Resources 
and  Lumber  Export  Potential  of  the  So- 
viet Union,"  Russia's  forest  resources 
are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  coun- 
ti-y  in  the  world — even  larger  than  those 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  com- 
bined. Russia  possesses  19.4  percent  of 
the  total  world  forest  resources,  while 
the  United  States  and  Canada  combined 
have  only  17.1  percent  of  the  world's  to- 
tal. Our  country  has  only  8.2  percent  of 
the  total  alone,  with  Canada  outranking 
us  with  8.9  percent. 

Soviet  exports  have  increased  tre- 
mendously since  World  War  II— from 
134  million  board  feet  in  1946  to  2,106 
million  board  feet  in  1960.  This  increase 
is  accounted  for  entirely  by  softwoods, 
because  hardwood  exports  are  much  less 
now  than  they  were  in  1946.  Although 
there  is  no  evidence  of  an  immediate 
effort  by  Russia  to  increase  her  exports 
drastically,  cutting  into  U.S.  lumber 
markets,  the  possibility  is  certainly 
there. 

Actually,  even  if  indirectly,  the  in- 
creased expwrts  of  softwood  lumber  from 
the  Soviet  Union  already  have  cut  into 
our  U.S.  lumber  markets.  In  1958  the 
United  Kingdom  imported  444.9  million 
board  feet  of  softwood  lumber  from 
Canada  and  514.5  million  board  feet  of 
softwood  lumber  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
However,  the  next  year,  in  1959.  the 
United  Kingdom  only  imported  294.1 
million  board  feet  of  softwood  lumber 
from  Canada,  while  its  imports  of  soft- 
wood lumber  from  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
creased to  678.4  million  board  feet  for 
that  year.  And  1959,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  year  when  Canadian  softwood  im- 
ports mto  this  country  began  to  cut 
drastically  into  U.S.  markets  for  soft- 
wood lumber. 

In  other  words,  when  the  Canadians 
suddenly  found  themselves  in  stronger 
than  usual  competition  with  Russia  for 
the   softwood    lumber   markets   of   the 


United  Kingdom — previously  Canada's 
main  market  for  softwood  lumber — the 
Canadian  Government  and  the  Canadian 
softwood  lumber  producer  began  to  look 
around  for  other  softwood  lumber  mar- 
kets— turning  quite  naturally  to  the 
United  States,  its  nearest  neighbor.  Al- 
though since  that  time  United  Kingdom 
imports  of  Canadian  lumber  have  picked 
up.  the  United  Kingdom  still  imports 
more  softwood  lumber  from  Russia  than 
it  does  from  its  own  Commonwealth. 
Canada. 

Mr.  President.  I  first  became  interested 
in  the  potential  danger  to  our  lumber  in- 
dustry from  Russian  lumber  a  couple  of 
months  ago  when  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  R.  E.  Broderick,  who  is  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Northeastern  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Association,  Inc.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Broderick's 
letter  be  included  in  part  in  my  remarks 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Northeastern  Lumber 
manxjfacturh31s  association,  inc.. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Hon.  LxN  B.  Jordan, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Len:  The  real  purpose  of  this  note 
Is  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  Interest 
In  the  problems  of  the  lumber  Industry.  You 
can  be  very  sxire  that  those  of  us  In  the 
Northeast  corner  are  most  appreciative  of 
your  efforts  in  our  behalf.  We  are  very  much 
In  favor  of  your  lumber  labeling  legislation. 

Perhaps  you  know  of  the  potential  danger 
of  Russian  lumber  coming  Into  this  country. 
They  have  tremendous  forest  resources  in 
Russia,  about  the  same  kind  of  softwood 
lumber  that  we  have  In  this  country.  Of 
course.  It  Is  all  made  by  •  •  •  cheap  labor 
and  manufactured  on  Swedish  machines.  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  and  to  carefully 
examine  quite  a  lot  of  It  that  had  come  in 
as  a  sample  shipment. 

If  ever  the  Russians  decide  to  export  their 
lumber  to  this  country,  It  will  be  a  sad  day 
for  our  American  lumber  Industry,  for  It  can 
be  delivered  here  for  half  the  cost  of  VS. 
production.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  peo- 
ple excited  to  the  point  of  action  on  this  mat- 
ter for  a  long  time,  and  now  I  am  sure  the 
lumber  labeling  legislation  which  you  pro- 
pose will  do  the  Job. 
Sincerely. 

R.  E.  Broderick. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
this  potential  danger  from  the  imports  of 
Russian  lumber  is.  in  my  opinion,  all  the 
more  reason  why  lumber  should  be 
marked  with  the  country  of  origin. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  4,  1963,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  reported  a  bill,  S. 
816,  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Commission  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy. This  bill,  S.  816.  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  on  March  8.  1963.  without 
opF>osition,  and  is  now  pending  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

An  editorial  relating  to  this  bill  was 
printed  in  the  May  issue  of  Industrial 
Research,  entitled  "It's  Time  for  Evalua- 
tion."   I   ask   unanimous  consent   that 
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the  editorial  be  included  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

It's  Txmz  tom.  Evaluation 

Seruitor  John  L.  McClxixan.  Democrat,  of 
Arkansaa,  t&n't  an  easy  man  to  dlMxturage. 
Every  year  since  1958  he  haa  Introduced  a 
bill  In  Congreas  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
Federal  science  activities  and  determining 
whether  there  la  need  for  a  Cabinet-level 
Department  of  Science  And  each  time  the 
bill  haa  died.  Just  recently  he  Introduced 
his  latest  version  (S.  816 1,  which  calls  for 
the  creation  of  a  Commission  on  Science  and 
Technology,  composed  of  eminent  scientists 
and  representatives  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  Government.  The 
Commission's  Job  would  be  to  study  problem 
areas,  recommend  improvements,  and  con- 
sider the  need  for  a  science  department  The 
Joint  Engineers  Council,  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  have  come  out  in  favor  of 
the  Commission,  saying  It  would  be  useful  In 
appraising  existing  science  programs  and  for 
providing  a  sound  basis  for  future  develop- 
ment. The  Budget  Bureau,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  other  Government 
agencies  have  opposed  the  proposal,  arguing 
that  It  Is  premature.  The  administration 
believes  the  new  Offlce  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology should  have  a  chance  to  show  Its 
capabilities  before  other  remedies  are 
adopted.  While  we  sympathize  with  Govern- 
ment officials,  we  must  agree  with  Senator 
McClbxan  on  the  need  for  an  Immediate 
examination  of  the  Nation's  sprawling  scl- 
entiflc  efforts.  We  believe  there  are  at  least 
four  major  values  of  the  proposed  study: 

1.  It  should  serve  to  evaluate  how  well  the 
Nations  overall  scientific  needs  are  being 
met. 

2.  It  should  Identify  and  suggest  possible 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  emphsisls.  co- 
ordination, and  financing  In  Federal  science 
programs. 

3.  It  should  be  helpfxil  In  clarifying  the 
role  of  the  newly  created  OfUce  of  Science 
and  Technology. 

4.  It  should  assist  In  determining  the  need 
for  some  further  coordinating  force,  such 
as  an  independent  agency  or  Cabinet-level 
department  At  the  moment,  we  react  rather 
negatively  to  the  establishment  of  another 
Government  agency  or  department.  Part  of 
this  reaction  undoubtedly  Is  due  to  our  basic 
opposition  to  the  further  expansion  of  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracies. 

However,  our  principal  reservation  relates 
to  the  practicalities  of  the  matter.  We  sim- 
ply doubt  that  It  would  be  possible  to  pull 
together  all  Federal  scientific  activities  un- 
der a  single  roof,  and  failure  to  do  so  would 
mean  that  the  agency  or  department  would 
be  little  or  no  Improvement  over  the  existing 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology.  It  Is  highly 
unlikely  that  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards could  be  taken  from  the  Depjirlment  of 
Commerce:  the  National  Instltvites  of  Health 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior:  the  research 
and  engineering  activities  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense:  the  nuclear  laboratories 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  etc  . 
without  Impairing  the  effectiveness  of  these 
governmental  bodies.  However,  we  are  will- 
ing to  be  convinced.  But  there  Is  not  much 
chance  of  change  unless  someone — such  as 
the  proposed  Commission — takes  a  good,  hard 
look  at  the  ongoing  Federal  science  programs. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  point  out.  however,  that  the 
editorial  in  its  conclusion  contains  a 
misconception  of  the  objectives  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  would  be  assigned 


to  a  Commission  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, if  it  is  established.    It  is  stated: 
At  th«  moment,  we  react  rather  BegatlT«iy 

to  the  establishment  of  anothsr  Oovemment 


might  operate  better  as  Independent 
cles,  or  as  presently  constituted.    None  ^. 
specific    proposals    as    to    which    agendsTii 
funcUons  should  be  Included  or  which  sh«,u^ 


the  Commission  recommend.  If  it  shouw^' 
termine  that  a  Department  of  Science  and 
Technology  is  necessary,  what  functions  ^ 
operations  should  be  transferred  to  the  oev 
department,  which  should  remain  independ 
ent.  or  remain  as  an  essential  component  of 
existing  departmenu  as  essential  to  the  pri 
mary  mission  of  the  department  la  which 
they  are  presently  located. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President  I 
also  wish  to  include  In  the  Record  cer- 
tain comments  made  by  Dr.  Jerome  B 
Wiesner,  Director  of  the  OfDce  of  ocience 
and  Technology,  which  la  incorporatwi 
^  in  the  report  on  S.  816.  together  with  the 

mi^ioA""on"^Sc"iei;crTnd"'T^hnoro"gy     T/r^^t'^^nH'^rl ^^  ^^^^  committee  in  its 

which.  I  believe,  will  clarify  the  miscon-     w^^.'^L.^^'^^^'*^  h7'1?°o'  '^^''^''^  ^ 

have  them  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 


undoubtedly  la  due  to  our  basic  opposition 
to  the  further  expansion  of  Government 
bureaucracies  However,  our  principal  res- 
ervation relates  to  the  practicalities  of  the 
matter.  We  simply  doubt  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  pull  together  all  Federal  scientific 
activities  under  a  single  roof;  and  failure 
to  do  so  would  mean  that  the  agency  or 
department  would  be  little  or  no  improve- 
ment over  the  existing  Offlce  of  Science  and 
Technology. 

In  order  to  clarify  this  p>olnt.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  pertinent  extracts 
from  the  committee's  report  on  the  bill 
proposing  the  establishment  of  a  Com 


ceptions  which  seem  to  be  prevalent  as 
to  the  objectives  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  prop)osed  Commission  would  be  au- 
thorized and  directed  under  section  2  of  the 
bin  to  make  a  determination  as  to  the  need 
for  establishing  within  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  a  Department  of  Science 
and  Technology,  or  for  the  reorganization  of 
existing  scientific  and  technological  func- 
tions through  the  transfer  of  such  functions 
to  existing  or  new  executive  departments  or 
agencies,  to  provide  more  effective  and  better 
coordinated  Federal  science  programs  and  op- 
erations. The  bill  provides  that,  If  such  a 
Department  of  Science  and  Technology  Is 
deemed  necessary,  the  Commission  should.  In 
so  recommending,  determine  what  e.xlstlng 
functions  or  agencies  should  be  transferred 
to  the  new  Department,  or  to  other  depart- 
ments, and  which  functions  and  operations, 
now  performed  by  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  can  more  properly  be  performed 
by  private  Industries  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, including  universities  and  other  edu- 
cational or  technological  Institutions. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  interposed  ob- 
jections to  certain  committee  guidelines  con- 
tained in  section  3  of  the  previous  bills  to 
create  a  Commission  on  a  Department  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  (S.  1581.  86th  Cong, 
and  S.  2771,  87th  Cong  ) ,  on  the  premise  that 
It  might  be  construed  as  a  directive  to  the 
proposed  Commission  to  submit  such  a 
recommendation.  The  committee  feels,  how- 
ever, that  Inasmuch  as  practically  all  wit- 
nesses, and  numerous  statements,  articles, 
and  extracts  from  publications  and  books 
which  were  Inserted  In  the  record  of  the 
hearings,  advanced  or  dealt  at  length  (either 
for  or  against),  with  recommendations  that 
a  Cabinet  officer  for  science  and  technology 
should  or  should  not  be  app>olnted.  the  pro- 
posed legislation  should  contain  a  specific 
directive  that  the  Commission  determine 
whether  such  a  department  Is  necessary. 

Some  of  the  members  of  this  conruiilttee 
have  Indicated  that  they  were  Inclined  to 
supfKirt  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  but  have  been  unable 
to  recommend  legislation  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective. There  was  no  agreement  among  the 
expert  witnesses  who  have  testified  as  to 
what  functions  or  agencies  should  be  In- 
cluded In  the  department.  If  U  Is  established. 
All  witnesses  were  In  agreement  that  many 
of  the  scientific  and  technological  functions 
of  the  Government  should  remain  a  part  of 
the  mission  of  existing  departments,  and 
that  certain  of  those  agencies  established  to 
perform  functions  In  specialized  areas  of  sci- 
ence, education,  or  research  and  development 


point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

There  has  been  concern,  first  as  to  whether 
a  Department  of  Science  was  needed  to  cen- 
tralize science  programs  and  operations  that 
are  now  Integrated  In  various  department* 
and  agencies,  perhaps  by  combining  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, and  so  forth:  and  second,  concern  ex- 
pressed  In  these  studies  as  to  whether  staff 
resources  In  the  Offlce  of  the  President  were 
adequate  to  meet  his  needs. 

"As  I  have  said  many  people  believe  that 
the  present  system  Is  Inevitably  evolving 
toward  a  Department  of  Science.  However, 
I  don't  believe  that  a  single  Department  of 
Science  with  the  responsibility  for  all  of  the 
scientific  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  a  workable  arrangement  be- 
cause most  of  the  scientific  activities  of 
the  individual  agencies  are  carried  out  la 
support  of  their  specific  missions.  If,  as  hu 
been  proposed,  a  less  comprehensive  Depart- 
ment of  Science  were  created — by  consolida- 
tion of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Nt- 
tlonal  Science  Foundation,  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  and  other  agencies  I  talked 
about  earlier — their  operations  might  be 
made  more  effective.  There  would  still  be 
need,  however,  to  coordinate  and  Integrate 
their  activities  with  that  of  the  mission- 
oriented  agencies  having  related  scientific 
and  technical  programs.  In  other  words, 
the  OST  is  neither  a  substitute  for  nor  in 
competition  with  a  Federal  Department  of 
Science." 

This  statement  by  Dr.  Wiesner  Is  In  ac- 
cord with  the  views  expressed  repeatedly  by 
this  committee,  and  by  witnesses  testifying 
at  the  hearings  before  the  committee  and 
conforms  to  the  objectives  set  forth  In  S  81fl 
The  committee  has  always  taken  the  view 
that  a  comprehensive  study  must  be  made 
by  a  commission  composed  of  qualified  per- 
sons who  are  familiar  with  the  problems 
relating  to  the  operation  and  supp<;>rt  of 
science  and  technological  programs  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  committee  ha* 
also  ref>eatedly  pointed  ovjt  that  such  a  study 
Is  vital  In  order  to  determine  whether  there 
Is  a  need  for  a  Department  of  Science  and 
Technology.  Also,  that  if  such  a  department 
is  necessary,  that  the  commission  should 
further  recommend  what  Federal  activities 
should  be  Incorporated  therein,  and  a  deter- 
mination made  as  to  those  which  would 
better  perform  their  allocated  tasks  as  In- 
dependent agencies  or  as  components  Identi- 
fied as  an  importajit  function  related  to  the 
nilssluu  of  existing  departments.     These  u* 
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among  the  major  objectives  of  the  proposed 
legislation  being  submitted  to  the  Congress 
in  the  subject  bUl. 

The  committee  also  took  the  view  as  stated 
by  Dr.  Wiesner,  when  considering  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  a  of  l»ea.  that,  even 
should  a  Department  of  Science  be  created. 
there  would  still  be  need  for  an  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  In  the  Executive 
OfHce  of  the  President  In  order  to  Insxire 
that  there  was  proper  coordination  of  Its 
activities  with  those  dealing  with  science 
Ui  other  agencies. 


JOINT    RESOLUTION    OP    ALABAMA 

SENATE         COMMENDING         MRS. 

ELIZABETH  PARKS  BEAMOUARD 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  helpful  acts  of  Congress 
ever  put  on  the  statute  books  was  the 
Library  Services  Act.  With  a  relatively 
small  expenditure  of  public  funds,  this 
act  made  p>ossible  the  extension  of 
library  services  to  rural  areas,  to  towns, 
and  to  other  areas  that  up  to  that  time 
had  not  enjoyed  library  services. 

The  State  of  Alabama  has  enjoyed 
a  tremendous  growth  in  its  library  work 
during  the  few  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  enactment  of  the  law.  Much 
credit  for  this  fine  work  throughout  the 
State  of  Alabama  must  go  to  the  di- 
rector of  the  Alabama  Public  Library 
Service.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Parks  Beam- 
guard. 

Several  days  ago  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alabama  adopted  a  joint 
resolution  praising  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Beamguard  and  taking  note  of  the  fine 
Job  that  she  has  done  in  bringing  li- 
brary services  to  the  people  of  Alabama. 
This  la  a  deserving  tribute.  I  am  glad 
to  see  this  action  taken. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  this  Alabama 
Senate  joint  resolution  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SxNATT  Joint  Rksolution  17 

Whereas  under  the  able  leadership  and  di- 
rection of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Parks  Beamguard, 
director  of  the  Alabama  Public  Library  Serv- 
ice, library  facilities  and  services  In  the 
State,  and  particularly  In  the  small  towns 
and  rural  area,  have  recently  been  tre- 
mendously  expanded   and   Improved:    and 

Whereas  the  naming  of  the  Eufaula  Car- 
negie Library  as  the  recipient  of  the  1963 
Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  Award  for  Alabama, 
brings  nationwide  acclaim  to  Alabama's  pub- 
lic libraries,  for  this  award  is  given  in  signal 
recognition  of  the  excellence  of  Ixjth  the 
facilities  and  the  services  of  libraries  In 
counties  or  In  cities  of  leas  than  25,000;  and 

Whereas  the  Eufaula  Carnegie  Library  is 
only  one  of  the  many  excellent  libraries  cur- 
rently available  to  Alabama  cltiaans:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Ile»olved  by  the  Lepialature  of  Alabama 
(both  hou9e$  thereof  concurring) ,  That  we 
hereby  commend  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Parks  Beam- 
guard,  director  of  ths  Alabama  Public  Li- 
brary Service,  for  her  outstanding  public 
service  In  promoting  the  extension  and  de- 
velopment of  public  libraries  in  this  State; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  Mrs.  Bei^mguard 

Attest: 

J.  E   Spiioht, 
Seeretarif  of  Senate. 


n 


STEEL  MTT.T.  IN  INDIA 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
out  of  concern  for  the  philosophy  repre- 
sented in  the  act  and  for  the  sheer  folly 
of  the  finances  involved  that  I  noted  with 
great  alarm  UJ3.  plans  to  sink  nearly  $1 
billion  of  taxpayers'  money  into  a  Gov- 
ernment-run steel  mill  in  India. 

U.S.  Involvement  in  this  venture  and 
some  of  the  ramifications  iJertaining 
thereto  were  graphically  illustrated  in 
a  recent  editorial  in  the  Wyoming  State 
Tribune.  In  an  editorial  entitled  "Bo- 
karo,  a  Name  to  Remember."  editor 
James  Flinchum  notes  that  the  enor- 
mous steel  development  for  which  the 
Indian  Grovemment  would  need  *-o  bor- 
row from  the  United  States  $891  million 
will  be  pitting  the  U.S.  Government 
against  private  enterprise  in  a  sorely 
impoverished  land  that  desperately 
needs  the  economic  stimulus  provided 
by  the  private  enterprise  system. 

In  a  succinct  paragraph,  the  Wyoming 
publisher  summarizes  the  issue  by  say- 
ing: 

We  think  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
have  every  right  to  demand  why  their  money, 
amounting  to  nearly  a  billion  dollars,  should 
be  risked  on  a  venture  in  which  no  return 
of  either  Interest  or  principal  may  ever  be 
realized  to  create  a  State-run  business  ven- 
ture contrary  to  the  business  principles  of 
our  own  economic  system  and  fvirthermore 
to  create  a  possible  competitor  of  our  own 
concerns  In  the  steel  markets  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  principle  of  this 
Bokaro  program  was  viewed  critically  by 
the  Foreign  Aid  Study  Committee  head- 
ed by  the  distinguished  American.  Gen- 
Lucius  D.  Clay.  The  report  said  the 
United  States  "should  not  aid  a  foreign 
government  in  projects  establishing 
government-owned  industrial  and  com- 
mercial enterprises  which  compete  with 
existing  private  endeavors." 

This  steel  mill  at  Bokaro  will  be  work- 
ing against  the  two  privately  owned  steel 
mills  in  India.  It  will  be  putting  the 
Governments  of  India  and  the  United 
States  into  business  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  fiscal  policies  which  have 
placed  this  Nation  and  some  of  those 
reconstructed  after  World  War  n  t&r 
ahead  of  other  economic  and  industrial 
powers. 

I  bring  this  editorial  to  the  Senate's 
attention  in  the  earnest  hoi>e  that  this 
body  will  Inveigh  against  the  doling  out 
of  much  needed  taxpayers'  dollars  Into 
a  program  which  Is  wrong  fiscally,  me- 
chanically, and  In  its  very  principle. 

I  ask  the  consent  of  my  colleagues  in 
requesting  that  this  Cheyenne  Tribune 
editorial  be  printed,  with  my  remarks,  in 
the  body  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BoKABO:  A  Name  To  Rekkmbss 

Mark  well  the  word  "Bokaro."  It  Is  likely 
to  produce  one  of  the  biggest  squabbles  In 
years  In  this  country,  pitting  the  proponents 
of  private  enterprise  against  those  who  favor 
Oovernment-r\m  business  possibly  In  fuU 
scale  contest. 

Bokaro  is  a  city  In  India.  In  that  city  the 
Indian  Government  is  proposing  to  build  a 
large  steel  mill.  To  build  It  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment must  have  capital  and  it  is  seeking 
to  borrow  that  capital  amounting  to  nearly 


•1  billion  from  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
posal already  has  been  approved,  by  none 
other  than  President  Kennedy. 

Bok&ro  would  be  the  largest  single  U.S.-ald 
project  ever  undertaken  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
naent.  It  would  take  the  form  of  two  loans: 
First,  an  initial  loan  of  $512  million;  and 
later  one  of  $379  million,  a  total  of  $891  mil- 
lion altogether. 

These  are  the  outright  loans  for  this  proj- 
ect; It  does  not  Include  the  fringe  expendl- 
ttires.  The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment otherwise  known  as  AID  already  has 
conducted  a  technical  study  of  the  project, 
through  United  States  Steel,  at  a  cost  of 
$686,344. 

The  big  rhubarb  about  Bokaro,  though.  Is 
that  It  puts  the  Indian  Government  In  the 
steel  manufacturing  business.  The  Clay 
Committee  which  made  such  a  critical  study 
of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  earlier  tills 
year  already  has  ruled  against  Bokaro.  It 
contended  its  opposition  was  not  Ideological 
but  economic;  that  one  cannot  build  an 
economy  by  putting  the  Government  Into 
private  business  competing  with  the  private 
enterprise  that  sustains  it. 

That  theory  holds  true  for  aU  countries, 
ours  as  well  as  India's.  But  the  prime  con- 
cern right  now  Is  with  India. 

We  think  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
have  every  right  to  demand  why  their 
money  amounting  to  nearly  a  billion  dollars 
should  be  risked  on  a  venture  on  which  no 
retxirn  of  either  interest  or  principal  may  ever 
be  realized,  to  create  a  state-run  business 
venture  contrary  to  the  basic  principles  of 
otir  own  economic  system,  and  furthermore 
to  create  a  possible  competitor  of  our  own 
concerns  In  the  steel  markets  of  the  world. 

Truly,  the  Ideas  fostered  by  the  Kennedy 
administration  sometimes  tax  the  credi- 
bility— along  with  the  citizens'  pocketbooks. 


GOLDEN     ANNIVERSARY     OP     THE 
ANTI-DEFAMATION     LEAGUE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
Senator  is  privileged  to  attend  many  dif- 
ferent affairs,  commemorating  the  activi- 
ties of  many  worthwhile  organizations. 
Sometimes  these  occasions,  no  matter 
how  praiseworthy,  tend  to  blur  In  our 
minds.  But  every  now  and  then  there  is 
a  night,  an  occasion,  a  cause,  which 
kindles  a  spark  which  underscores  Amer- 
ican principles,  which  reestablishes  the 
fact  that  men  of  good  will  can  accom- 
plish great  purposes. 

F\>r  some  time  I  have  planned  to  com- 
ment on  one  such  occasion,  the  golden 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  Antl-Def- 
amation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith  that  was 
observed  here  in  Washington  last  Jan- 
uary. 

It  may  be  that  other  Senators  watched 
that  evening's  proceedings  on  television. 
They  saw  an  hour-long  pageant  of  song 
and  dance,  celebrating  the  struggles  and 
sorrows  and  triumphs  of  wave  after  wave 
of  immigrants  who  enriched  this  land  by 
their  energies,  skills,  and  devotion  as  well 
as  by  their  different  faiths  and  cultures. 
And  they  saw  the  evening  climaxed  by 
the  presentation  of  the  League's  Ameri- 
ca's Democratic  Legacy  Award  to  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy. 

What  could  not  be  seen  were  the  Ideals 
and  aspirations,  the  powerful  dedication, 
the  passionate  belief  in  himaan  rights 
and  himian  dignity  which  led  the  league 
through  a  half  century  of  dramatic  prog- 
ress in  the  fight  against  the  practices  and 
patterns  of  bigotry  and  discrimination. 
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The  An ti -Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
B'rith  was  bom  in  1913.  when  a  Chicago 
•  attorney  named  Slgmund  Livingston  de- 
termined to  do  something  to  end  the 
vicious  stereotyping  of  Jews  Ln  American 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  vaudeville. 
He  formed  a  committee  of  some  15  mem- 
bers of  B'nai  B'rith.  the  oldest  Jewish 
service  organization.  The  fledging 
league  had  two  desks  in  Livingston's  law 
oCQce  and  an  operating  budget  of  $200. 
It  also  had  something  quite  priceless — 
an  overriding  purpose  "to  stop,  by  ap- 
peals to  reason  and  conscience,  the  def- 
amation of  the  Jewish  people,"  and  "to 
secure  Justice  and  fair  treatment  to  all 
citizens  alike."  For  concerned  though  it 
was  with  its  own  people,  the  league 
realized  long  ago  that  in  a  democracy  the 
fate  of  all  men  is  intertwined — that  no 
man.  no  race,  no  group  may  be  held  up 
for  ridicule  or  stripped  of  dignity  with- 
out degrading  all. 

The  league  sought  allies  among  the 
responsible  elements  of  American  society, 
among  those  who  believed  in  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  As  time  passed,  so  did 
offensive  caricatures  of  Jews.  But  a  new 
danger  arose,  a  new  battle  for  the  league. 

Well  organized,  well  financed  anti- 
Semitism  appeared — in  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan;  in  the  7-year  campaign  of  Henry 
Ford's  Dearborn  Independent  to  use  the 
bogus  "Protocols  of  the  Elders  of  Zion" 
to  circulate  bigotry  nationally. 

After  many  setbacks  and  broken 
promises,  the  league  saw  the  end  of 
Ford's  anti -Jewish  attacks;  Ford  himself 
sent  a  letter  of  apology  to  the  Jewish 
people.  The  Klan's  power  began  to 
dwindle  and  diminish  too.  due  in  good 
measure  to  educational  campaigns  which 
exposed  the  Klan  and  brought  together 
all  decent  elements  in  repudiation  of  the 
KKK. 

All  this  was  in  the  twenties.  In  the 
light  of  what  was  to  come,  bigotry  was 
in  its  infancy.  In  the  thirties,  with  the 
rise  of  Hitler.  anti-Semitism  was  to  have 
an  audience  in  the  tens  of  millions,  wsis 
to  become  a  political  tool  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  sought  world  conquest.  It  was 
to  be  directed  by  master  propagandists 
who  knew  the  ways  and  means  of  using 
every  furtive  fear  and  latent  hostility. 

Hundreds  of  neo-Fascist  groups  sprang 
up.  The  German-American  Bund  goose- 
stepped  through  the  streets  of  New  York 
and  Chicago.  Shiploads  of  Nazi  anti- 
Semitic  literature  was  distributed 
throughout  America.  The  Christian 
Front  and  the  Social  Justice  Society,  The 
Silver  Shirts,  and  scores  of  other  groups, 
took  their  cue  from  Berlin. 

For  the  Anti-Defamation  League,  this 
was  a  new  kind  of  battle,  perhaps  its 
most  bitter  and  crucial  battle.  Through 
tnal  and  error,  the  league  found  new 
ways  and  means  of  waging  it.  Because 
it  was  important  to  know  the  nature  of 
the  enemy,  the  league  employed  experi- 
enced researchers  to  establish  a  unique 
arsenal  of  information  of  every  bigot, 
on  every  hate  movement  In  America,  as 
well  as  facts  and  figures  on  those  who 
backed  the  bigots  with  moral  and  finan- 
c  al  support.  Thus,  when  America 
entered  World  War  n.  law  enforcement 
agencies  turned  to  the  Anti -Defamation 
League  for  information  which  could  not 


be  elsewhere  found.  Information  which 
helped  America  halt  the  fifth  column 
activity  the  Nazis  had  employed  so  well 
m  other  nations. 

In  the  postwar  era  the  league  was  to 
grapple  with  other  hatemongers — Gerald 
L.  K.  Smith,  Joseph  P.  Klamp.  Merwin 
K.  Hart.  Conde  McGinley— but  the  plain 
and  simple  fact  was  that  millions  of 
Americans  had  developed  a  kind  of  im- 
munity to  crude  and  overt  bigotry.  They 
had  learned,  through  Hltlerism.  the 
ghastly  price  nations  and  whole  societies 
pay  when  one  group  seeks  to  rob  another 
of  its  human  rights. 

Now.  at  last,  the  opportunity  was  at 
hand  for  the  league  to  change  Its  em- 
phasis. From  fighting  clear  and  present 
dangers,  from  watching,  and  warning,  It 
went  straight  to  the  heart  of  human  re- 
lations; to  the  whole  delicate,  intricate 
area  which  determines  the  attitudes  and 
Interplay  between  different  groups,  races, 
and  faiths. 

Overt  hatemongerlng  was  no  longer 
the  prime  target.  But  imbedded  deep  in 
American  social  and  economic  life  was 
something  equally  odious,  equally  de- 
structive to  the  American  dream.  Its 
name:  discrimination;  its  practices  and 
Institutionalized  patterns  far  more  dif- 
ficult to  reach.  For  while  it  is  one  thing 
to  quarantine  a  hatemonger.  It  is  quite 
another  to  convince  a  corporation  presi- 
dent that  Jews,  Negroes,  and  Catholics, 
belong  in  his  front  ofiBce — or  In  his 
neighborhood. 

Difficult  though  It  has  been,  the  league 
has  a  remarkable  record  of  achievement 
in  this  area.  Anti-Defamation  League 
cracked  'the  quota  system"  against  mi- 
norities in  medical  and  professional 
schools  across  the  country;  its  research 
and  studies  contributed  to  the  enact- 
ment of  fair  employment  legislation  in 
some  18  States;  its  exposure  of  discrim- 
ination In  housing  developments  and  re- 
sorts has  done  much  to  put  an  end  to 
such  efforts  to  create  second-class 
citizens. 

But  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  foremost, 
farthest  reaching  achievements  of  the 
league  mAy  well  be  that  its  pioneering 
and  continuing  effort*  to  bring  discrimi- 
nation out  of  the  dark  comers  of  our  so- 
ciety have  helped  to  make  the  whole 
area  a  prime  public  Issue.  Americans  of 
good  will  now  know  that  discrimlruitlon 
is  wrong;  that  its  moral  and  economic 
price  is  paid  by  all  Americans. 

The  league  has  refused  to  believe,  as 
many  do,  that  man  must  hate.  Hate  is 
bom  of  fear,  the  league  says,  and  fear  is 
bom  of  ignorance.  Its  Job  has  therefore 
been  to  eliminate  ignorance,  to  get  the 
true  meaning  of  democracy  to  all  our 
citizens. 

Anti-Defamation  League  books,  pam- 
phlets, records,  and  films  are  helping  a 
new  generation  of  Americans  to  be  emo- 
tionally healthy,  to  understand  their 
neighbors  differences  and  respect  them, 
to  be  secure  from  the  appeals  of  prej- 
udice, to  be  incapable  of  Joining  hate 
movements — or  even  of  tolerating  them. 

Anti-Defamation  League  is  bringing 
its  vast  wealth  of  experience  and  human 
relations  materials  to  teachers  and 
school  administrators,  to  interreligious 
and  Intercultural  forums  which  drama- 
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tlze  and  promote  the  concepts  of  broth 
erhood  and  fair  play.  "" 

After  50  years,  the  Antl-Defamatlon 
League  has  won  recognition  for  lt«^ 
forts  "to  secure  Justice  and  fair  treaJ 
ment  to  all  citizens  alike."  With  n». 
tional  headquarters  In  New  York  and  25 
regional  offices  throughout  the  countn 
Anti-Defamation  League  carries  on  flt? 
basic  programs: 

To  strengthen  and  sustain  civil  rights 
and  civil  liberties  through  law. 

To  probe,  through  research,  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  discrimination  and  lt« 
Impact  on  American  life. 

To  make  human  relations  education  as 
\ital  to  our  school  systems  as  the  "3-Rs - 

To  translate  broad  human  relations 
concepts  Into  the  grassroots,  neighbor- 
to-neighbor  approach  that  is  a  prerequi- 
site for  democratic  living. 

To  present  a  positive  image  of  the 
American  Jew  and  his  contributions  to 
democracy. 

The  nature  of  these  programs,  the 
scope  of  Antl-Defamatlon  League's  con- 
cern. Is  nowhere  better  revealed  than  in 
the  distinguished  roster  of  those  upon 
whom  the  league  has  bestowed  its  armuii 
America's  Democratic  Legacy  Award.  In 
1948.  Antl-Defamatlon  League  awarded 
the  medallion  to  Charles  E.  Wilson, 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Civil  Rights.  From  this  Committee 
came  the  Impetus,  In  little  more  than  a 
decade,  for  more  civil  rights  progress 
than  this  country  had  seen  In  nearly  a 
century.  In  1949.  Anti-Defamation 
League  bestowed  its  America's  Demo- 
cratic Legacy  Award  upon  President 
Harry  S.  Tnunan.  who  had  conceived 
and  created  the  Committee;  in  1950.  upon 
J.  Howard  McGrath.  who.  as  Attorney 
General,  had  helped  lead  the  fight  to 
implement  the  Committee's  findings. 

In  1951  it  went  to  Henry  Ford  n,  the 
founder  of  the  Ford  Foundation.  In 
1952  to  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  the  fore- 
most champion  of  civil  rights  In  the  Sen- 
ate, the  man  who  was  not  only  its  voice 
but  its  very  heart  and  soul  and  con- 
science. 

In  1953  President  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower was  honored  for  his  leaderslilp  in 
the  great  crusade  to  bring  about  the 
elimination  of  Nazi  tyranny  over  the 
oppressed  peoples  of  Europe;  for  hit 
vigorous  campaign  to  eliminate  racial 
segregation  in  the  Armed  Forces ;  for  his 
efforts  to  end  undemocratic  patterns  of 
discrimination  in  Washington,  our  Capi- 
tal City;  for  his  leadership  of  the  free 
world. 

The  award  for  1954-55  went  to  the 
Carnegie  Corp..  and  the  Ford  and  Rocke- 
feller Foundations.  In  1956.  Herbert  H. 
Lehman  was  the  recipient  for  the  second 
time,  along  with  James  P.  Mitchell  and 
Charles  P.  Taft  for  advancing  demo- 
cratic principles  and  institutions  and 
contributing  to  good  Intergroup  rela- 
tions, civil  liberties,  and  human  rights. 

The  85th  Congress  of  the  United  Stata 
received  It  in  1957  for  enacting  the  first 
civil  rights  law  in  82  years.  In  1958.  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  Look 
magazine,  and  the  New  York  Times  were 
the  recipients  for  leading  mass  media  In 
communicating  democracy.  In  1959  Ac- 
tors Equity,  the  Dramatists  Guild,  the 
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League  of  New  York  Theaters,  and  the 
Society  of  Directors  and  Choreographers 
were  honored  for  projecting  the  basic 
American  concept  of  individual  worth 
In  the  American  llfestream  through  the 
theater. 

Three  great  universities — Harvard. 
Notre  Dame,  and  Brandels — received  the 
award  In  1960  for  their  academic  free- 
dom and  social  resporisibillty  In  leading 
intellectual  development  in  the  United 
States.  And  in  1961.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson, 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, was  awarded  the  medallion  for 
personifying  America's  democratic  pur- 
pose and  humanity  to  Americans  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

President  Kennedy  received  the  cur- 
rent Antl-Defamatlon  League  America's 
Democratic  Legacy  Award  for  his  "dis- 
tinguished contribution  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  our  democratic  heritage." 
His  words  upon  receiving  the  medallion, 
perhaps  best  describe  the  strong  rela- 
tionship k>etween  the  work  of  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  and  the  work  of 
our  Nation  itself: 

I  am  honored  to  receive  this  award  from 
an  organization  which,  on  Ita  &Oth  anni- 
versary, should.  Itself,  be  receiving  an  honor 
for  distinguished  contribution  to  the  en- 
richment of  America's  democratic  legacy. 
Your  tireless  pursuit  of  equality  of  treat- 
ment for  all  Americans  has  made  a  lasting 
and  substantial  contribution  to  our  de- 
mocracy. 

The  men  who  first  shaped  the  democratic 
legacy  that  you  honor  tonight  were  filled 
with  a  sense  of  commitment  and  of  wonder 
at  the  importance  of  the  events  in  which 
they  were  participating.  It  was  not  only  as 
John  Adams  ex&ited,  that  they  were  to  have 
the  unique  opportunity  to  write  a  new  Con- 
stitution and  form  a  new  government  and 
begin  a  new  nation;  It  was  also  the  deep 
convlcUon,  as  later  expressed  by  Walt  Whit- 
man, that  here  we  have  planted  the  stand- 
ard of  freedom,  and  here  we  wlU  test  the 
capacities  of  men  for  self-government. 

America  was  to  be  the  great  experiment, 
a  testing  ground  for  political  liberty,  a  model 
for  democratic  government,  and  although 
the  first  task  was  to  mold  a  nation  on  these 
principles  here  on  this  continent,  we  would 
also  lead  the  fight  against  Its  tyranny  on 
all  continents.  In  short,  wrote  Jefferson  to 
Adams,  "The  flames  kindled  on  the  4th 
of  July  1776  have  spread  over  too  much  of 
the  globe  to  be  extinguished  by  the  feeble 
energies  of  despotism."  although  Jefferson 
also  foresaw  that  to  atUln  liberty  In  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  years  of  desolation  must 
pass  over. 

Almost  two  centuries  have  passed  since  a 
small,  weak  nation,  a  beachhead  on  a  con- 
tinent, began  the  great  experiment  of 
democracy  In  a  world  where  government  by 
the  consent  of  the  governed  had  been  ex- 
tinguished for  2.000  years.  And  as  Jeffer- 
son prophesied,  there  have  been  many  years 
of   desolation    and    destruction   since. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  our  responsibility 
In  this  year  of  change  and  hope  to  prove 
that  we  are  equal  to  this  great  Inheritance, 
to  make  It  possible  for  the  Pour  Freedoms 
which  Pranklln  Roosevelt  so  eloquently  de- 
scribed In  another  time  of  peril  and  danger 
20  years  ago — to  make  sure  that  those  Pour 
Freedoms,  Indeed  the  great  concept  of  in- 
divisible freedom,  are  made  available  to  all 
of  our  people,  to  all  of  our  citizens,  and  to 
bear  our  part  of  the  burden  as  we  have  for 
so  many  years  In  making  that  great  concept 
available  to  all  people. 

This  Is  a  great  Inheritance.  It  Is  a  proud 
privilege  to  be  a  cltlrcn  of  the  great  Repub- 


lic, to  hear  lU  songs  sung,  to  realize  tliat 
we  are  the  descendants  of  40  mUUon  peo- 
ple who  left  other  countries,  other  familiar 
scenes,  to  come  here  to  the  United  States 
to  build  a  new  life,  to  make  a  new  oppor- 
tunity for  themselves  and  their  children. 

I  think  It  is  not  a  burden,  but  «  prlvUege 
to  have  the  chance  In  1963  to  share  that 
great  concept  which  waa  felt  so  deeply 
among  all  of  our  people  then,  to  make  tills 
really,  as  It  was  for  them,  a  new  world,  a 
new  world  for  us,  and.  Indeed,  for  aU  those 
who  look  to  us. 

That  Is  what  this  organization  has  stood 
for  for  50  years.  That  Is  what  this  country 
has  stood  for  for  200  years,  and  that  Is  what 
this  country  will  continue  to  stand  for. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "The  Fight 
Against  Prejudice."  WTitten  by  Thomas 
B.  Morgan  and  published  in  this  week's 
issue  of  Look  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ti\e  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Fight  Against  Pkejudici 
(By  Thomas  P.  Morgan) 
In  the  United  SUtes  In  the  1960's: 
Jews  are  excluded  from,  or  meet  discrimi- 
nation In.  more  than  half  of  America's  so- 
clal-c\mi-lnfluentlal  city  and  country  clubs, 
from  New  York  City  to  Los  Angeles.     (In  a 
reverse  twist,  a  number  of  Jewish  clubs  bar 
Christians  ) 

Until  last  year.  It  had  been  virtually  Im- 
possible for  a  Jew  to  buy  a  house  In  the 
Incorporated  village  of  Bronxvllle,  NY.,  on 
the  northern  outskirts  of  New  York  City, 
home  of  about  one  third  of  America's  6.- 
610,000  Jews. 

In  early  1960,  nearly  300  separate  acta  of 
desecration  were  committed  against  Jewish 
houses  of  worship  In  America,  Including 
swastika  painting,  vandalism  and  dynamit- 
ing. 

Job  orders  from  thousands  of  UJ8.  firms  are 
on  file  in  the  oCBces  of  private  employment 
agencies  across  the  country,  stating  specifi- 
cally, or  In  code,  that  Jews  need  not  apply. 
(Negroes  and  oriental  Americans,  of  course, 
get  the  same  treatment.) 

Many  hotels  in  America's  playland,  Florida, 
bar  Jews,  although  the  situation  has  Im- 
proved In  recent  years. 

And  last  year  In  Berkeley,  Calif.,  by  dialing 
a  well -advertised  number,  you  could,  during 
a  1-week  period,  listen  to  a  3-mlnute  tape- 
recorded  phone  message  telling  of  the  Jews' 
conspiracy  to  take  over  Western  civilization. 
This  is  an  awe-inspiring  concept  when  you 
consider  that.  In  nearby  Oakland.  Jews  have 
a  hard  time  winning  membership  In  the  Elks 
Club. 

The  Antl-Defamatlon  League,  which  Is  the 
clvll-rlghts  arm  of  B'nai  B'rlth,  largest 
(400,000  members)  Jewish  service  organiza- 
tion, says  that  antl-SemltIsm  persists  in 
America — not  only  In  the  lunatic  fringe,  but 
also  among  nice  people,  some  of  whose  best 
friends  are  Jews,  and  who  ought  to  know 
better.  "Antl-Semltism  changes  its  forms 
and  Its  Intensity,  but  It  does  not  disappear." 
the  league's  new  national  chairman.  Dore 
Scharj'.  told  Look  recently. 

Research,  which  Is  a  large  part  of  Antl- 
Defamatlon  League's  business,  shows  that 
antl-SemltIsm  Is  a  pervasive  (If  sometimes 
secret)  fact  of  American  life.  Yet.  Antl- 
Defamatlon  League  hastens  to  add.  that  fact 
should  not  obscure  the  truth:  American  Jews 
today  command  more  respect  as  Jews  and 
have  greater  equality  as  Americans  than  at 
any  time  In  this  century.  America  Itself  Is 
more  egalitarian  today  than  It  has  ever 
t>een.  at  least  since  the  closing  of  the  fron- 
tier. There  are  obvious  social,  political,  and 
economic    reasons    for    thla — but   one   lesa- 


appreclated  reason  should  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count: Jewish  Americans  have  won  respect 
for  themselves  and  for  other  minorities  by 
fighting  for  It,  Individually  and  through  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  Antl-Defcunatlon 
League. 

This  year  naarks  the  league's  50th  anni- 
versary. That  It  has  been  free  and  ready 
to  fight  Is  perhaps  part  of  what  America  is 
all  about. 

The  league  Is  a  highly  skilled  human  re- 
lations organization  dedicated  to  combating 
prejudice     and     promoting     understanding. 
It  has  headquarters   In   New  York   and   re- 
gional offices  In  25  cities,     its  staff  Includes 
150   full-time   lawyers,  social  scientists,  ed- 
ucators, and  public  relations  specialists.     Its 
governing  body  is  a  110-man  commission  of 
50  B'nai  Brlth  representatives  and  52  other 
community  leaders.     Each  regional  office  Is 
governed  by  community  representatives  (to- 
tal, 4.0(X)),  who  are,   In   turn,   ADL's  major 
source  of  volunteer  workers.     League  funds 
come  from  voluntary  contributions  collected 
In  annual  drives — plus  the  B'nai  B'rlth  treas- 
ury.    The  budget  for  next  year:    13,940,000. 
"We  will  do  with  It  what  we've  always  done," 
Schary   told   Look.     "Where    we    find   prej- 
udice,  we    fight   It.     That's   a    commitment 
you  make  as  an  American  and  as  a  Jew." 
On  the  theory  that  the  best  defense  Is  a 
good    offense,  the   league   was   organized    In 
1913  at  the  urging   of  a   Bloomlngton,   m., 
lawyer  and  B'nai  BTlth  member,  Slgmund 
Livingston,  who  served  as  chairman  for  33 
years.     "The    Immediate    objective    of    the 
league,"  Its  charter  said,  "is  to  stop,  by  ap- 
peals to  reason  and  conscience  and  •  •  •  law, 
the   defamation   of   the   Jewish    people.     Its 
ultimate   purpose   is  to   secure  Justice  and 
fair    treatment   to   all    citizens    alike."     For 
B'nai    B'rlth,    whose    Hebrew    name    means 
Sons  of  the   Covenant,   this  new  covenant 
was    a    declaration    of    faith    In    America's 
promise. 

Such  an  organization,  assuming  respon- 
sibility beyond  the  Interests  of  one  sect,  was 
novel.  But  more  to  the  point.  It  was  some- 
thing new  for  U.S.  Jews.  There  had  been 
Jews  among  the  earliest  settlers.  Jews 
fought  In  the  Revolution,  helped  found 
cities,  and  died  for  the  Union  and  the  Con- 
federacy. The  myth  of  the  Ctirlst-killers 
and  the  stereotype  of  Shylock  were  part  of 
their  burden,  but  they  were  generally  treat- 
ed with  fairness  and  Judged  as  Individuals. 
They  were  able.  Industrious.  And  most  of 
them  wanted  to  Integrate. 

Unlike  the  Mormons,  Jews  were  not  mas- 
sacred for  their  beliefs.  Their  pains  were 
minor  compared  to  those  of  the  Negroes, 
Jehovah's  Witnesses,  and  west  coast  orientals. 
They  were  not  victimized,  as  Catholics  were, 
by  Know-Nothlngs;  and  they  were  spared 
such  pogroms  as  were  visited  upon  the  red 
Indian.  They  were  spared  so  much  that.  In 
18T7,  when  Saratoga's  Grand  Union  Hotel 
tiimed  away  the  New  York  financier  Joseph 
Bellgman  solely  because  he  was  a  Jew,  the 
American-Jewish  community  was  genuinely 
startled. 

Rapid  change  came  after  1890.  Czarlst 
persecutions  sent  a  fiood  of  Eastern  Exiropean 
Jews  to  America,  where  they  crammed  into 
New  York  and  Boeton  ghettos.  Between  1900 
and  1913,  almost  100.000  Jews  a  year  landed 
In  the  United  States.  The  Jewish  popula- 
tion mushroomed — from  the  few  hundred 
thousand  of  the  year  Sellgman  was  rebuffed 
to  some  2  million  at  the  time  Antl-Defama- 
tlon League  was  founded.  With  little  more 
than  hope  as  a  resource,  younger  Immigrant 
Jews  broke  out  of  U.S.  ghettos  to  compete 
In  the  rough-and-tumble,  open  society  be- 
yond    Now,  the  Jews  became  visible. 

He  appeared  against  the  background  of  an 
America  that  was  transforming  Itself  from 
a  rural  republic  Into  an  Industrial  superstate. 
Painfully,  clumsily,  but  inexorably,  political 
power  was  moving  away  from  farmers  to  city 
folk,    from    the    old    majority    to    the   new 
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minorities,  from  8tatehouA«  to  C&pltol  Rill 
Tbero  was  no  turning  back,  but  neither  waa 
there  any  way  to  know  what  the  democratic 
life  would  be  like  when  the  coxintry  got 
where  It  waa  going. 

Sonae  Americana  resented  change:  others 
frankly  feared  It.  Embittered,  they  fixed 
upon  the  Jew.  a  traditional  scapegoat,  and 
prejudice  that  was  latent  and  abstract  be- 
came manifest  and  real. 

By  1913.  most  n.S.  newspapers  Identified 
Jewish  lawbreakers  as  Jews:  "Samuel  Oreen. 
a  Russian  Jew,  was  apprehended  today  per- 
petrating •  •  •."  Dime  novels  stereotyped 
Jews  as  heinous  swindlers,  arsonists,  and 
satyrs  Reaorts  and  hotels  advertised:  "Re- 
stricted clientele — no  Jews,  no  consumptives 
and  no  dogs."  The  noun  "Jew"  became  a 
verb  and  an  adjective  In  spoken  and  written 
American  English.  SUent  movle«.  whose 
daily  audience  topped  10  million,  presented  a 
steady  diet  of  Rosensteln.  the  Jew  money- 
lender, and  Lowensteln.  the  Jew  fence.  In 
what  were  advertised  as  "Jew  movies."  On 
the  stage,  Jewish  comics  themselves  con- 
tributed to  the  stereotype.  And,  eapeclally 
In  the  South  and  Midwest,  labor-unlor  Ism. 
reform,  anarchlazn.  communism,  capttallsm. 
and  birth  control  were  all  Incorporated  In 
the  myth  of  a  Jewish  plot,  passed  on  as 
gospel — and  often  with  the  Gospel.  Jews 
meanwhile,  quietly  and  privately  criticized 
their  tormentors,  but  they  had  not  yet  begun 
to  fight. 

Then  in  Atlanta,  Oa  .  on  the  Eiftemoon  of 
April  36,  1913.  someone  murdered  Mary 
Phagan,  a  14-year-old  white  Christian  girl 
from  nearby  Marietta  Except  for  her  killer, 
the  last  person  to  see  her  alive  was  the 
superintendent  of  the  pencil  factory  where 
she  worked.  He  waa  a  29-year-old-Jew 
named  Leo  Prank  The  young  m&n — Brook- 
lyn-reared president  of  the  Atlanta  chapter 
of  B'nai  Brlth — had  given  Mary  Phagan  her 
wages.  Next  day.  he  waa  arrested  for  the 
crime.  As  It  happened,  this  circumstance 
had  a  galvanic  effect  on  the  men  who  created 
Antl-Defamatlon  League.  Certainly.  B'nai 
B'rlth  would  have  founded  the  leag:ue  sooner 
or  later,  but  the  story  of  Leo  Prank  struck 
the  American-Jewish  community  like  noth- 
ing before  In  Its  experience.  It  was  Prank's 
destiny  to  give  the  league  the  sense  of 
urgency  that  characterizes  Its  operations  to 
this  day. 

Prank's  trial  was  a  farce,  and  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  hang.  Crowds  outside  the  court- 
hoxire  chanted,  "Hang  the  Jew"  Spectators 
inside  got  up  to  quote  the  Georgia  bigot, 
Thomas  E.  Watson.  In  his  widely  dis- 
tributed publications.  Watson  switched  from 
antl-Cathollclsm  to  anti-Semitism  for  the 
Prank  case :  "Our  little  girl — ours  by  the 
eternal  God — has  been  pursued  to  a  hideous 
death  and  bloody  grave  by  this  filthy  per- 
verted Jew  of  New  York  "  Despite  protests 
from  the  Atlanta  Journal,  the  Hearst  preas. 
the  newborn  Antl-Defamatlon  Lea^e  and 
numerous  emergency  defense  committeee. 
Prank  stayed  In   the  death  house. 

Hope  rose  when,  at  the  cost  of  his  career, 
Georgia's  Got.  John  Slaton  conunuted 
Prank's  sentence  to  life  Imprisonment.  Said 
Slaton:  "Two  thoiisand  years  ago.  another 
governor  washed  his  hands  •  •  •  and  turned 
a  Jew  over  to  a  mob.  Por  3,000  years,  that 
Governors  name  has  been  a  curse  If  to- 
day another  Jew  were  lying  In  his  grave  be- 
cause I  had  failed  to  do  my  duty,  I  would  all 
through  life  find  his  blood  on  my  hands,  and 
must  consider  myself  an  assassin  through 
cowardice."  His  term  in  office  ended.  Slaton 
had  to  leave  the  State  to  save  his  own  life 
from  the  mob. 

Leo  Prank  did  not  last  long  In  Jail.  Plrst, 
his  throat  was  cut  by  a  mad  Inmate.  Then, 
as  he  recuperated.  Tom  Watson  published: 
"Are  the  old  lessons  lifeless?  Are  the  old 
glorias  gone?  Are  there  no  feet  to  tread 
old  paths?"  On  August  17,  1918,  38  men  of 
Georgia  answered  Watson's  questions.     They 


walked,  unmolested.  Into  the  Milledgevllle 
prison  horpltal,  seized  Prank,  chained  him 
to  an  automobile,  and  drove  him  from  Mil- 
ledgeville  to  the  outskirts  of  MarletU,  Mary 
Phagan's  hometown  There,  they  strung  him 
up  on  an  old  oak  tree.  While  across  the 
country  Americans  denounced  the  law  of  the 
mob.  Watson  triumphantly  wrote:  "Jew 
libertines  take  notice." 

With  Leo  Prank  as  a  bloody  symbol,  the 
Antl-Defamatlon  League  went  to  work.  Its 
headquarters  was  Slgmund  Livingstons 
Chicago  law  office.  It  had  two  desks,  a  $200 
budget  and  the  pledge  of  150  prominent 
American  Jews  to  work  for  Its  objectives. 
Except  for  the  Prank  case,  they  were  kept 
busy  in  the  early  days  dealing  with  so-called 
"random  prejudice."  Thus.  In  1913.  the  late 
Adolph  S.  Ochs.  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times,  wrote  an  Antl-Defamatlon  League 
memorandiun  that  went  to  the  editor  of 
every  US  dally  newspaper.  It  was  entitled. 
"A  Note  on  the  Word  'Jew'."  and  explained: 
"The  Word  "Jew"  Is  a  noun  and  should  never 
be  used  as  an  adjective  or  verb  To  speak 
of  'Jew  girls'  or  Jew  stories'  Is  both  objec- 
tionable and  vulgar.  The  use  of  the  word 
■Jew"  as  a  verb — to  Jew  down" — Is  a  slang 
survival  of  the  medieval  term  of  opprobrium 
and  should  be  avoided  altogether  " 

Effective  beyond  the  league's  greatest  ex- 
pectations, the  memorandum  was  reprinted 
In  newspapers  acroes  the  country  and  tacked 
up  In  city  rooms,  where  It  remained  for  years 
aa  a  style  guide  for  reporters  and  editors. 
In  1915.  only  50  cases  of  "objectionable  and 
vulgar"  usage  were  found  In  the  press,  and. 
by  1920.  virtually  none. 

Simultaneously,  private  persuasion  (the 
league's  most  effective  Uctlc  In  this  period) 
was  applied  to  the  problem  of  "Jew  movies" 
and  "stage  Jews."  With  scripts,  photos,  and 
film  clips  to  document  their  arguments, 
Antl-Defamatlon  League  representatives  vis- 
ited vaudeville  comics,  theater  owners,  and 
booking  agents  to  request  changes.  Motion 
picture  producers  received  appeals  and  were 
threatened  a  little,  while  league  volunteers 
campaigned  for  local  film -censorship  ordi- 
nances. Aa  a  result,  in  a  few  years,  the 
offensive  characters  disappeared. 

In  1914.  the  league  also  conceived  a  list 
of  reasons  why  Shakespeare's  "The  Merchant 
of  Venice"  should  not  be  taught  to  school 
children  and  sent  It  In  a  letter  to  the  school 
suf>erlntendent  In  every  town  with  over  10.- 
000  population  Personal  Antl-Defamatlon 
League  visits  often  followed  up  the  letters. 
By  the  end  of  the  decade,  many  blg-clty 
schools  and  even  colleges  had  dropped  the 
Shylock  play. 

What  with  prohibitionists  smashing  saloon 
windows,  suffragettes  stopping  traffic,  an- 
archists blowing  up  buildings,  and  Com- 
Btocklans  charging  through  our  libraries,  the 
league's  approach  waa  mild.  Indeed  But  by 
today's  standards  of  free  speech,  the  early 
league  waa  sometimes  In  conflict  with  the 
BUI  of  RlghU  Antl-Defamatlon  League  has 
changed  Last  year,  while  suggesting  that 
harm  might  come  from  a  TV  production  of 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  the  league  re- 
Iterated  the  stand  It  has  taken  In  recent 
years — that  "a  work  of  great  artistic  quality 
•  •  •  cannot  be  subject  to  censorship."  In 
the  official  history  of  Antl-Defamatlon 
League,  to  be  publlfhed  this  year,  the  league 
offers  this  stand  aa  an  example  of  how,  "as 
It  matured  Anti-Defamation  League  dis- 
played more  and  more  understanding  of  the 
basic  Issues  of  civil  liberties  and  freedom  of 
expression." 

When  America  went  tooting  off  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy  In  1917.  war 
hysteria  multiplied  the  league's  challenges. 
Unlike  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois,  Wood- 
row  Wilson  of  Virginia  was  not  quick  to  use 
the  moral  prestige  of  the  Presidency  as  a  force 
for  tolerance.  At  the  request  of  Antl- 
Defamatlon  League  and  other  Jewish  groups, 
he  did  suppress  an  official  U.S.  Army  manual 


advising  draft-board  medical  examiners  th»t 
"the  foreign  born,  and  especially  Jews,  u« 
more  apt  to  malinger  than  the  native  born  " 
But  Wilson  did  nothing  to  stop  the  witch, 
hunting  of  his  Attorney  General,  Mitchell 
Palmer  The  country's  war  fever  went  un 
and  stayed  up.  Inflaming  the  growing  tend- 
ency  toward  prejudice.  Try  as  It  would" 
Antl-Defamatlon  League  could  never  catch 
up  with  the  Action  of  Jewish  malingering 

After  the  armistice,  Antl-Defamatlon 
League  found  that  It  had  to  fighter  harder 
to  stay  In  one  place  America  went  on  the 
last  fling  of  the  old  order.  Race  riots  in 
Chicago,  Palmer's  raids  nationwide,  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan's  ride  to  a  peak  membership  of 
over  4  million,  all  formed  a  dtrmal  back- 
ground for  Jew  baiting — i>erhap8  best  typified 
by  the  activities  of  Henry  Pord,  who  Invested 
millions  of  tax-deductible  dollars  in  hu 
new.spaper.  the  Dearborn  (Mich.)  Independ- 
ent, which  published  spurious  antl-JewUh 
tracts  and  revisions  of  history  under  head- 
lines like:  "The  International  Jew:  The 
World's  Problem"  It  wa.s  the  first  massive 
an tl -Semitic  campaign  In  United  States  hU- 
tory.  Ford  required  his  dealers  to  see  to  the 
newspaper's  distribution  At  the  height  of 
the  campaign.  Independent  circulation 
reached  700,000  weekly 

Por  7  years,  all  efforts  by  the  league  and 
other  organizations  to  move  the  auto  tycoon, 
and  all  public  denunciations  of  the  Inde- 
pendent failed.  The  paper  kept  up  the 
attack  until  1927.  Then,  at  last.  Pord  re- 
leased a  letter  of  ap>ology  to  the  Jewish  com- 
munity for  the  Independent's  policies  and 
publicly  disclaimed  antl-SemltIsm,  After 
World  War  II,  the  league  waa  gratified  by 
the  efforts  of  the  Pord  family  to  make 
amends.  The  1951  recipient  of  an  America's 
Democratic  Legacy  Award,  presented  an- 
nually by  Antl-Defamatlon  League  for  dis- 
tinguished contributions  to  the  American 
heritage  of  freedom."  was  Henry  Ford  11. 
and  a  winner  for  1954  waa  the  Pord  Founda- 
tion. 

Private  persuasion  remained  the  league's 
most  frequent  tactic  In  the  twenties.  Hutu 
discrimination  became  more  virulent,  the 
league  began  to  fight  In  public  To  counter 
the  widely  held  belief  that  the  Russian 
Revolution  waa  a  Jewish  uprising.  Antl- 
Defamatlon  League  set  up  a  nationwide 
lecture  tour  for  the  Chicago  Dally  News  cor- 
respondent. Isaac  Don  Levlne,  who  had  Just 
come  back  from  the  Soviet  Union  with  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  Information.  And.  along 
with  other  organizations,  the  league  did 
what  It  could  to  harass  the  hooded  Klu  Klux 
Klan.  Ironically.  Antl-Defamatlon  League'! 
proposals  for  unmasking  legislation  brought 
little  respon.se  in  the  twenties,  but  were 
models  for  the  laws  passed  In  many  States 
during  the  Klan  revival  of  the  fortlee. 

By  all  odds,  the  twenties  were  the  nadir  In 
the  modern  history  of  US.  civil  liberties. 
But  the  league  and  other  groups  fighting  for 
minority  rights  accomplished  more  than  they 
knew  at  the  time.  Out  of  America's  Ideal 
of  equality,  they  built  what  historian  John 
P  Roche  calls  the  Ideology  of  civil  liberty," 
a  doctrine  of  fair  play  for  all  groups  that 
mllUoris  could  accept.  In  the  thirties,  the 
New  Deal  lncor|X)rated  this  doctrine  In  Its 
philosophy.  It  was  the  adhesive  that  held 
together  Franklin  Roosevelt's  coalition  of 
underdogs. 

The  league  In  the  Roosevelt  years — which 
were  also  the  Hitler  years — concentrated  on 
vigilance  work,  gathering  facts  about  na- 
tive Fascist  movements  and  exposing  them 
Exposure,  It  found,  worked  where  private 
persuasion  could  not.  Antl-Defamatlon 
League  kept  tabs  on  121  antl-Semltlc  or- 
ganizations and  hundreds  of  pro-Nazi  crack- 
pots. It  became  a  leading  source  of  infor- 
mation for  the  FBI  and  other  polic«  agencies. 
One  of  Its  undercover  investigators  turned 
up  as  chauffeur  for  Fritz  Kuhn.  PUhrer  of 
the  German -American  Bund.    Antl-Defama- 
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tlon  League  also  Joined  a  coalition  of  groups 
fighting  Father  Charles  Coughlln,  the  Royal 
Oak.  Mich.,  radio  priest,  and  in  1940, 
Coughlln  went  off  the  air. 

During  the  Roosevelt  era,  the  Jewish- 
American  community  developed  a  new  con- 
ception of  self-defense.  "The  Jews  no  longer 
imagined  their  interests  to  lie  in  appeals  to 
the  powerful,"  says  hUtorian  Oscar  Handlin, 
•but  m  solidarity  with  the  underprivileged. 
They  sought  security,  not  In  •  •  •  tolerance 
for  themselves  alone,  but  In  the  general  as- 
sertion of  the  rights  of  all  Amertcans."  To 
Antl-Defamatlon  League,  this  meant  an  In- 
creased concentration  on  "affirmative  "  work, 
more  literature,  films  and  lectures  on  fair 
play,  and  a  multiplication  of  local  community 
activities. 

For  the  leagxie.  the  American  scene  In 
World  War  II  was  different  from  what  it  had 
been  in  World  War  I.  While  the  west  coast 
was  gripped  by  war  hysteria,  and  thousands 
of  Japanese-Americans  were  ahamefully  in- 
terned, the  country  as  a  whole  remained 
calm.  They  were  few  antl-Semltlc  outbursts, 
and  the  old  lie  of  Jewish  malingering  made 
only  a  feeble  comeback.  Finally,  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Germans'  "Pinal  Solution  of  the 
Jewish  Problem."  which  left  6  million  Jews 
dead  in  Nazi  extermination  camps,  taught  a 
seemingly  unforgettable  lesson  about  Intol- 
erance. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  war,  league  ac- 
Uvltles  reflected  the  changing  expression  of 
prejudice  in  American  life.  There  was  a 
running  battle  to  be  fought  with  such  relics 
of  the  old  antl-Semltlc  movemenU  of  the 
1930'8  as  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  and  with  those 
who  made  fitful  attempts  to  reorganize  hate 
groups.  Whipped  up  by  the  Red  threat 
abroad  and  the  capture  of  home-grown  Rus- 
sian spies,  among  whom  were  a  number  of 
Jews,  extreme  tension  set  in  for  a  period,  and 
all  the  old  prejudices  bobbed  back  Into  view. 
During  the  Army-McCarthy  clash  over  se- 
curity at  the  Fort  Monmouth  (NJ.)  Signal 
Corps  research  center,  36  employees,  most  of 
whom  were  Jews,  were  suspended.  Bigots 
cried,  "Jew  Bolsheviks."  Antl-Defamatlon 
League,  however.  Investigated  the  case  of 
each  man.  and  helped  win  relnsUtement  for 
28  of  the  36.  There  was  also  a  campaign — 
unsuccessful  because  It  was  nonsensical — to 
portray  the  Zionist  movement,  which  aimed 
to  establish  a  Jewish  homeland  in  Israel,  as 
a  subversive  plot  demanding  dual  loyalties 
from  XJS.  Jews.  But.  above  all,  the  postwar 
era  was  the  time  in  which  the  league  opened 
an  Intensive  fight  for  full  equality,  not  only 
for  Jews,  but  for  all  minorities. 

Here  is  how  Antl-Defamatlon  League  has 
fought  Its  new  battle : 

Racial  discrlminaUon :  Soon  after  the  war. 
Antl-Defamatlon  League  enlUted  on  the  side 
of  President  Harry  S.  Truman's  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  and  other 
organizations  In  the  struggle  for  Negro  rights. 
The  league's  lawyers  filed  a  brief  in  support 
of  desegregation  while  the  Supreme  Court 
was  weighing  Its  historic  1954  decision.  And 
in  1961.  a  year  before  the  scheduled  desegre- 
gation of  schools  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
league  experts  helped  local  school  officials, 
civic  groups  and  police  devise  a  program  for 
peaceful  Integration.  Last  fall,  Negro  and 
white  children  In  Chattanooga  started  going 
to  school  together  without  incident.  An 
Antl-Defamatlon  League  book  on  this  ex- 
perience win  be  available  soon  as  a  guide 
for  other   communities   in   the   South. 

Job  discrimination:  In  the  thirties,  a  per- 
sonnel specialist  estimated  that  almost  all 
Job  orders  filed  with  private  employment 
agencies  discriminated  against  somebody. 
Por  the  past  15  years,  the  league  has  been 
helping  to  sponsor  FEP  (fair  employment 
practices)  laws.  In  California,  for  example, 
the  1958  FEP  fight  was  going  badly  because 
groups  agitating  for  the  legislation  lacked 
documentary  evidence  of  actual  Job  discrim- 


ination. Then  an  employee  of  a  prtvate  em- 
ployment agency  broxight  cc^ies  of  coded 
Job  orders  from  200  Loe  Angeles  firms  to 
Antl-Defamatlon  League's  local  office.  He 
explained  the  code — the  number  99  meant 
"no  Negroes."  number  53  meant  "no  Jews" — 
to  the  league's  regional  director.  Milton 
Senn,  a  former  VS.  Army  counterintelligence 
officer.  In  1958  and  again  in  1959.  Senn  filed 
complaints  against  hundreds  of  firms  with 
the  President's  Committee  on  Government 
Contracts.  "We  knew  few  of  these  firms 
would  fall  under  Federal  Jurisdiction,"  Senn 
told  Look,  "but  the  charges  created  a  public 
discussion  of  Job  discrimination  and  called 
attention  to  the  seriousness  of  the  Bltuatlon." 
Then,  armed  with  photographic  enlargements 
of  the  telltale  Job  orders,  an  Antl-Defamatlon 
League  representative  testified  for  the  FEP 
bin  again.  Later  in  1959,  it  passed  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature.  Anti-Defamation  League 
had  been  the  only  organization  among  the 
many  in  the  FEP  campaign  to  come  up  with 
substantive  evidence. 

Discrimination  in  college  admissions:  The 
practice    of    discriminating    against   Jewish 
applicants    for    college    admissions    became 
widespread  in  the  twenties  and  thirties.     By 
1949,  for  example,  many  UJ3.  colleges  main- 
tained  a   quota  system — wliich   limited   the 
number  of  Jewish  students  to  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  the  total  admitted,  no  matter  how 
many    might    qualify.      That    year.    Antl- 
Defamatlon  League  conceived  a  "crack  the 
quota    system"    campaign.      The    American 
Council    on    Education,    together    with    the 
league,    called    a    conference,    attended    by 
delegates  from  more  than   100  colleges  and 
graduate  schools,   to  discuss  discriminatory 
admissions  practices.     From  this  beginning, 
and  helped  along  by  such  other  pressures  as 
the  country's  critical  need  for  scholars,  the 
Antl-Defamatlon  League  campaign  resxilted 
In    a    drastic    decline    in    the    number    of 
quota   colleges.     RecenUy,    Antl-Defamatlon 
League  reported  that  over  1,000  schools  have 
revised  application  blanks  to  eliminate  one 
or   more   questions  regarding   the   racial  or 
religious  background  of  potential  students. 
Housing    discriminations:    After    1917,    It 
was  commonplace  for  homeowners  to  enter 
Into  restrictive  covenants    (the  buyer  of  a 
house  pledged,  under  penalty  of  law.  not  to 
resell  the  house  to  a  member  of  particular 
minority  groups).     In  the  late  forties,  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  restrictive  cove- 
nants were  not  enforceable   In  the  courts. 
Voluntary  agreements  on  neighborhood  pur- 
ity   were     not    affected.     Since    then,    the 
league  has  worked  for  State  and  city  ordi- 
nances aimed  at  outlavirlng  housing  discrimi- 
nation of  any  kind.     Such  regulations  are 
now  In  force  In  several  States  and  a  number 
of  major  cities.     The  lesigue  has  also  been 
effective  In  the  housing  area  using  persua- 
sion— backed  up  by  the  threat  of  exposure  In 
the  press. 

Eight  years  ago,  an  Antl-Defamatlon 
League  regional  office  began  to  study  com- 
plaints of  discrimination  against  Jews  In  a 
vast  mlddle-and-upper-lncome  housing  de- 
velopment owned  by  a  major  U.S.  corpora- 
tion. Jews.  It  was  said,  were  restricted  to 
certain  buildings  In  a  section  that  had  be- 
come known  as  "the  ghetto."  Antl-Defa- 
matlon League  obtained  a  list  of  all  project 
residents  and.  through  a  check  of  contribu- 
tors to  the  United  JewUh  Welfare  Fund,  fol- 
lowed by  a  door-to-door  solicitation  of  new 
members  of  B'nai  B'rlth,  determined  that 
Jews  were  concentrated  in  six  buildings. 
Next,  with  wives  of  B'nai  B'rlth  members 
posing  as  applicants,  Antl-Defamatlon 
League  proved  conclusively  that  the  rental 
officer  gave  certain  preferences  to  applicants 
with  "non-Jewish"  names.  Evidence  In 
hand.  Antl-Defamatlon  League  representa- 
tives met  with  an  officer  of  the  cori)oratlon, 
who  assxired  them  that  discrimination  was 
contrary  to  company  policy.  After  an  inves- 
tigation of  its  own.  the  corporation  confirmed 


the  league's  findings.  Antl-Defamatlon 
League  checked  on  the  buildings  periodically 
and  Is  now  satisfied  that  desegregation  is 
being  accomplished. 

Separation  of  church  and  state:  Prom  its 
earliest  days.  Antl-Defamatlon  League  took 
the  position  that  sectarian  religious  observ- 
ances In  public  schools  were  a  violation  of 
the  constitutional  provltlon  for  freedom  of 
religion.  It  kept  an  account  ol  schools  dis- 
playing religious  symbols  and  distributing 
sectarian  texts  to  students,  but  mere  ex- 
posure of  such  data  had  little  effect.  In 
recent  years,  the  league  has  taken  a  more 
active  role.  In  New  York.  It  challenged  the 
practice  of  beginning  each  school  day  with 
the  "regents'  prayer."  It  opposed  In  Penn- 
sylvania a  requirement  that  the  Bible  be 
read  without  comment  in  the  dally  open- 
ing exercises  of  public  schools;  and  in  Mary- 
land, a  requirement  that  the  Lord's  Prayer 
be  recited. 

Inevitably,  the  League's  vigorous  Interven- 
tion In  the  running  church-state  contro- 
versy has  created  friction  between  Jews  and 
non-Jews.  Recently,  the  Jesuit  magazine 
America  wrote  an  editorial,  "To  Our  Jewish 
Friends,"  asking  whether  the  zeal  of  a  "vocal 
segment"  within  the  Jewish  community  was 
not  damaging  to  the  conmiunity  as  a  whole. 
Commonweal,  a  lay-edited  Catholic  weekly, 
answered  America :  "After  centuries  of  Chris- 
tian persecution  of  Jews,  It  would  be  a  mon- 
umental Irony  to  accuse  Jews  of  fostering 
anti-Semitism." 

While  Catholics  argue  among  themselves 
about  Jews,  the  consensus  Is  that  a  greater 
understanding  exists  between  Catholics  and 
Jews  than  might  have  seemed  possible  a  gen- 
eration ago.  To  a  degree,  this  accord  has 
been  a  result  of  work  done  by  Antl-Defama- 
tlon League,  which  has  defended  Catholic 
rights;  pubUcized,  as  a  forgery,  the  so-called 
flights  of  Columbus  oath;  organized  Inter- 
reUgion  seminars,  conferences,  and  summer 
camps,  and  Joined  on  numeroxis  occasions 
with  Catholic  social-action  groups  to  com- 
bat Intolerance. 

Busier  than  ever  today,  the  league  Is  fight- 
ing a  single  sin — prejudice — In  a  multitude 
of  wajrs  through  national  and  regional  vig- 
ilance work,  education,  and  research.    Prom 
a   9500,000  research   project   set   up   at  the 
University  of  California  2  years  ago,  it  hopes 
to  find  out,  among  other  things,  the  role  that 
Christian    churches    play    in    anti-Semitism 
and  how  prejudice  is  learned.     Dr.  Charles 
Glock,   director   of    the    University    of    Cali- 
fornia survey  research  center  says:  "We  want 
to  find  out  under  what  conditions  Americans, 
who    are    usually    ambivalent    about    Jews, 
transcend   this    and   react   toward   the   Jew, 
not  as  a  Jew,  but  as  a  person."     The  league 
expects  Dr.  Glock's  report  in  3  years.    Mean- 
while, some  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League's 
continuing  concerns  include:  textbooks  that 
Inadequately  teach  the  history  of  VS.  mi- 
nority groups  or  the  story  of  Nazi  Germany; 
immigration  laws  that  discriminate  against 
ethnic  groups;  and  radical  rlghtwlng  polit- 
ical  groups  whose   leadership   now   eschews 
anti-Semitism,  but   among   whose   members 
are  well-known  professional  bigots. 

The  league  sees  no  end  to  the  work  it  is 
In.  As  Benjamin  Epstein,  Antl-Defamatlon 
League's  operational  chief,  told  Look:  "Fight- 
ing prejudice  Is  part  of  a  process.  The 
league  Is  one  force  among  many  In  a  great 
country.  Prejudiced  behavior  has  changed 
because  enormous  forces — education,  govern- 
ment, unions,  business,  and  civic  organiza- 
tions—have been  at  work  and  all  of  them 
together  have  made  progress.  We  feel  that 
the  league  may  have  been,  on  occasion,  a 
catalyst.  But  the  Important  thing  Is  that 
change  for  the  better  has  come  about  be- 
cause the  goal  of  full  equality  coincides  with 
the  Ideals  that  Americans  really  believe  in. 
Change  comes  because  people  of  good  wlU 
want  their  ideals  to  be  meaningful  In  their 
own  lives." 
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BONNEVnXE  POWER  ADMINISTRA- 
TION EXTENDED  TO  SOUTHERN 
IDAHO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  In  Sep- 
tember, southern  Idaho  will  start  col- 
lecting on  a  debt  that  Is  long  overdue. 

The  decision  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration to  include  all  of  Idaho  in  the 
Bonneville  power  marketing  area  means 
that,  by  late  summer.  Federal  wholesale 
power  customers  in  southern  Idaho  will 
have  their  rates  reduced  by  approxi- 
mately 40  percent. 

This  is  only  the  dramatic  beginning  of 
what  extension  of  low-cost  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  pwwer  can  mean 
to  southern  Idaho — the  first  installment 
on  a  long-deferred  payment  to  Idaho  for 
her  contribution  to  the  downstream  gen- 
eration of  Federal  power. 

Since  first  coming  to  the  Senate.  I  have 
sought  means  by  which  Idaho  could  ob- 
tain her  just  share  in  this  downstream 
generation.  Our  Snake  River  drains 
nearly  half  of  the  great  Pacific  North- 
west basin,  providing  over  one-fourth  of 
the  annual  flow  at  the  big  Government 
dams  on  the  lower  Columbia.  Our  tax 
money  has  helped  build  these  mighty 
dams,  and  they  belong  every  bit  as  much 
to  the  people  of  Idaho  as  to  the  people  of 
Oregon  or  Washington.  From  the  be- 
ginning, we  should  have  had  the  right 
to  share  in  the  bounty  of  our  own  re- 
sources. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  from  the  start, 
southern  Idaho  was  left  out,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  Northwest  was  enriched 
by  abundant  low -cost  power  from  tre- 
mendous generators  at  such  projects  as 
The  Dalles.  McNary.  and  Bonneville, 
creating  industry,  payrolls,  and  new 
wealth.  Our  second-class  citizenship 
lasted   until   Secretary   of   the   Interior 


Udall  signed  the  order  this  week.  Includ- 
ing the  whole  of  southern  Idaho,  and 
small  adjoining  portions  of  Wyoming, 
Utah,  and  Nevada,  within  the  marketing 
area  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion. The  Secretary's  order  makes  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  mar- 
keting area  conform  with  the  natural 
basin  drained  by  the  Snake-Columbia 
River  system. 

I.    IMMEDIATE    IMPACT 

Of  immediate  benefit  to  southern 
Idaho  from  the  extension,  will  be  the 
savings  from  the  reduced  rates  targeted 
to  go  into  effect  by  September  1.  The 
17  municipalities  and  rural  electric  co- 
operatives in  southern  Idaho,  which  have 
been  purchasing  their  wholesale  power 
from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  will 
become  customers  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration.  From  now  on, 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  will  be 
the  sole  marketing  agent  for  all  power 
generated  at  Federal  dams  in  the  North- 
west, including  the  Bureau  dams  in 
southern  Idaho. 

The  Bureau's  wholesale  rates  have 
averaged  5.26  mills  per  kilowatt-hour, 
while  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion rate  for  the  same  class  of  customers 
elsewhere  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
has  been  3  10  mills.  This  means  that  the 
Idaho  public  power  agencies  should  real- 
ize savings  of  approximately  40  percent 
in  the  first  year  The  potential  annual 
savings  to  the  Bureau's  present  custom- 
ers, set  out  in  dollar  amounts,  are  listed 
in  the  schedule  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  schedule 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 
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Comparative  cost  of  wholesale  power  to  public  agency  power  distributors  in  southern  Idaho 

area 


Bur«au  of  Reclamation  customers 

Actual  cost.  1961 
(calendar  year) 

Cost  at  Boiuievllle  Power  Administration 
wholesale  rates  and  potential  savings 

DoUais 

MUls 
per 
kilowatt- 
hour 

Dollars 

Mills 

Potential  savings 

Dollars 

Percent 

U  Noneenerntinp: 

Viliareof  .MMon 

13.229 

3U963 

6.598 

99.191 

3.001 

134.  S88 

US.  ao« 

9.505 

337.513 

13.956 

8.919 
11.723 
52.753 
38.0M 
69.899 

a.SS.'S 

5.81 
5.72 
0.23 
5.55 
0.06 
5.74 
4.45 
5.58 
5  06 
6.14 
0.26 
6.22 
S.93 
Si  86 
5.90 
0.28 

0.037 
112.440 

3.580 
S8.S86 

1.913 
71.000 
75.370 

0.365 
144  048 

7.427 

4.748 

0.259 
27.909 
30.607 
30.940 

1.757 

3.15 
3.01 
3.30 
3.28 
3.33 
3.05 
2.83 
3  74 
3  07 
3.27 
3  33 
3  33 
3.  1« 
3.24 
3  13 
3  36 

5.593 
101.513 

3.013 
40.605 

1.688 
63.238 
4.1.232 

3.  140 
93.406 

«..'i29 

4.171 

.5.404 
24.844 
17.907 
32.953 

1   528 

City  of  Burley 

46 

VlUaeeof  I)eclo i...    . 

VUlajre  of  Heybum „ 

Viiiajre  of  Minidoka 

47 
40 
41 

City  of  Rupert 

47 

IxMt  River  Electric  Cooperative 

Prairie  Power  Coooeratlve. 

47 
36 

Raft  Rlv«r  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
East  End  .Mutual  Electric  Co 

33 
39 

Farmers  Electric  Co    

47 

Riverside  Electric  Co 

47 

Rural  Electric  Co  

47 

South  .'si.le  Electric  I.lnea 

47 

Tnlty  Llffht  &  Power  Co 

40 

Walcott  Electric  Co-.l.... 

47 

47 

Subtotal 

1,  035.  294 

431.  <W4 

54.379 
89.820 

5.41 

4.88 
6  03 
5.00 

386.363 

325.  000 

44.  WO 
45.000 

3.07 

3  07 
4.97 
3.54 

448.931 

106.884 

9.539 

44.830 

Z  Oeneratinjr: 

City  of  Idaho  Falls 

43 

Fall  River  Rural  Electric  Cooperative. 
Lower  Valley  Power  &  Light 

35 
IS 

SO 

Subtotal 

S7(L  (M3 

K  nn 

414.850 

aeo 

161.233 

. 

38 

Total     

1.011.377 

»  ~  1         — -  .-.  1 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
public  power  agencies  appearing  in  the 
above    chart    service    some    25,000    ac- 


counts. Since  the  wholesale  cost  of  the 
Government  power  they  buy  represents 
a  substantial  portion  of  their  cost  of  do- 


ing business,  the  low  Bonneville  Pow*^ 
Administration  rate  should  result  in  sa? 
ings  that  can  be  passed  through  to  th* 
ultimate  consumer,  whether  the  hou.sp 
wife  In  Burley  or  Idaho  Falls  or  X" 
farmer  who  pumps  his  water  with  dowpI 
supplied  from  his  rural  electrical  co-on 
The  Secretary's  order  also  meets  thf 
projected  future  power  needs  of  the* 
agencies.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
would  have  been  able  to  meet  their  re 
quirements  only  until  the  fall  of  1964 

a.    RECLAMATION    HELPED 

Contrai-y  to  the  scare  talk  already  be- 
ing seeded,  the  Secretary's  order  fully 
protects  water  needs  for  irrigation  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  will  continue  to 
operate  its  projects  for  irrigation  and 
other  project  purposes.  Use  of  these 
projects  to  generate  electricity  shall  re- 
main subordinate  to  their  use  for  irriga- 
tion.  in  accordance  with  applicable  State 
water  law.  Repayment  arrangements 
between  the  Bureau  and  irrigation  dis- 
trlcts  wUl  not  be  disturbed,  and  there 
will  be  no  adverse  effect  upon  any  irri- 
gators  present  water  supply  or  rates. 

Far  from  detracting  in  any  way  from 
irrigation,  the  order  actually  enhances 
the  future  prospects  for  new  reclamation 
projects  in  southern  Idaho,  since  the  ex- 
tension will  permit  added  financial  as- 
sistance for  Idaho  projects  from  down- 
stream power  revenues.  In  this  respect 
also.  Idaho  thus  becomes  a  full-fledged 
partner  in  the  development  of  the  North- 
west. 

3.    PROMISING  LONG-TERM    BENEFTTS 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
sells  its  power  only  in  wholesale  lots  to: 
first,    municipalities;    second,    electrical 
rural  co-ops;  third,  private  utility  com- 
panies; or,  fourth,  large  industrial  users. 
It  is  the  latter  that  holds  such  promise 
for  the  phosphate  industry  in  southeast- 
em  Idaho.     At  present  rates.  25  percent 
of  the  cost  of  producing  elemental  phos- 
phorus is  the  cost  of  power.     A  reduction 
of  2  mills  would  drop  production  costs  by 
$4  50  per  ton,  meaning  lower  prices  for 
concentrated    fertilizers    and    their   in- 
creased use  and  demand.     It  is  estimated 
that  an  assured  supply  of  cheap  power  at 
the    Bonneville    Power     Administration 
rates  would  add  3.000  new  jobs  to  Idaho's 
phosphate  industry,  and  6,000  new  jobs 
to    supporting    industries    and    services, 
with  an  aggregate  payroll  of  .some  $75 
million.     These  new  taxpaying  industries 
would    be    a    major    breakthrough    for 
Idaho's  economy,   but   to  achieve  them 
will  require  either  the  construction  of  a 
tran.smission  line  from  the  main  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  grid  at  Lewis- 
ton  to  Soda  Springs,  or  a  wheeling  con- 
tract with  the  Idaho  Power  Co.     Because 
the  public  interest  so  obviously  demands 
it,   I   am  confident   that  a  way   will  be 
found  to  solve  this  problem. 

4.    DISPELLING    SOME    "BOCETS" 

The  argument  heard  most  frequently 
against  the  extension  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  into  southern 
Idaho,  is  that  it  will  somehow  ruin  the 
private  utility  companies  which  have  op- 
posed the  move,  and  thus  deprive  us  of 
the  taxes  they  pay.  Nothing  could  be 
further   from    the   truth,   as   the   yean 
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ahead  will  bear  out.  Private  power  com- 
panies have  long  engaged  in  business 
within  the  old  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration marketing  area.  In  Oregon, 
Washington,  northern  Idaho,  and  west- 
ern Montana,  without  impediment.  In 
fact,  they  have  prospered  and  expanded 
most  profitably,  while  their  rates  have 
actually  declined. 

In  southern  Idaho,  where  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.  rates  were  increased  just 
months  ago,  our  experience  has  not  been 
so  favorable.  But,  in  the  long  run,  with 
Bormeville  Power  Administration  power 
becoming  available  to  bulk  customers 
and  to  the  private  utilities  themselves, 
the  lower  wholesale  rate  will  gradually 
temper  retail  rates,  unless  our  experi- 
ence is  to  differ  from  that  of  our  neigh- 
bors. Thus  even  those  who  purchase 
their  power  from  the  private  utility  com- 
panies will  eventually  stand  to  gain. 

Last  year  when  I  joined  with  Repre- 
sentatives Ralph  Harding  and  Grade 
Pfost  to  petition  Interior  Secretary  Udall 
to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  marketing 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  power 
in  southern  Idaho,  I  predicted  there 
would  be  bitter  recriminations.  Now 
that  the  investigation  has  proved  the  ex- 
tension to  be  sound,  and  the  order  has 
been  signed,  that  prediction  is  coming 
true.  But  I  said  then,  and  say  again, 
that  with  our  success  In  finally  getting 
cheap  power  introduced  into  southern 
Idaho,  the  day  will  come,  after  all  the 
sound  and  fury  has  died  away,  when 
people  will  say:  "What  a  great  thing  this 
has  been  for  eveiTbody.  Why  didn't  we 
have  it  from  the  start?" 


THE     COMMUNIST     CONSPIRACY- 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  17.  1963,  I  addressed  the  Senate 
on  the  subject  of  southeast  Asia,  point- 
ing out  the  problems  in  Laos,  and  the 
possible  loss  of  all  of  southeast  Asia  as 
a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  coalition 
government  which  we  were  largely  in- 
strumental in  forcing  into  power.  I 
asked  what  the  administration  f>olicy 
was  in  southeast  Asia.  Recently  other 
comments  were  made  by  Senators  of 
both  political  parties,  asking  what  the 
administration  policy  is  in  a  number  of 
foreign  fields. 

I  was  interested  to  read  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Daily  News  a  column  written 
by  Virginia  Prewett,  a  highly  competent 
reporter,  entitled  "What  Is  Administra- 
tion Policy?  " 

I  believe  that  at  least  two  paragraphs 
of  the  article  should  be  read  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Later  I  shall  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record.     Miss  Prewett  writes: 

Leaders  of  the  Kennedy  administration 
who  back  the  "Roetow  Position  Paper"  In 
foreign  policy  apparently  have  leaked  the 
details  of  this  key  set  of  guidelines  to  in- 
form the  American  people  of  what  Is  going 
on     This  Is  healthy. 

As  previously  noted  In  this  column,  ex- 
pressed most  simply,  the  "Rostow  policy" — 
when  applied  at  Latin  America  and  Africa — 
Is  "an  effort  not  to  win  allies  or  even  friends, 
but  to  help  build  stable,  peaceable  and 
economically  sturdy  nations,  hopefully  re- 
sponsive to  the  consent  of  the  governed.'  " 


Cuban  policy  concentrates  on  avoiding  war 
with  Russia. 

Major  postwar  history  disproves  the  idea 
that  communism  can  be  overcome  with 
economic  aid  alone.  The  MarshaU  plan  in 
Europe,  even  though  It  rebuilt  devastation, 
was  not  winning  against  communism  until 
NATO  was  formed  and  Truman  took  a  bold 
decision  to  stop  communism  by  force  in 
Greece. 

If  we  need  any  further  proof  that  a  rising 
living  standard  by  Itself  does  not  wean  peo- 
ple away  from  communism,  we  have  only 
to  consider  the  recent  Italian  elections.  Italy 
Is  more  prosperous  today  than  It  has  ever 
been.  Yet  the  Communist  vote  is  rising,  as 
the  United  States  tolerates  Castro,  courts 
Yugoslavia,  and  toys  with  recognizing 
Hungary. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  of  my  read- 
ing from  this  article  is  that  throughout 
the  entire  country  people  are  trying  to 
determine  what  the  administration's  pol- 
icy is  with  respect  to  all  the  crucial  areas 
which  confront  us  on  every  continent  of 
the  world.  We  get  no  reply  other  than 
that,  apparently,  we  do  not  wish  to  em- 
barrass Mr.  Khrushchev,  or  that  we  do 
not  wish  to  take  any  firm  action  which 
will  result  in  our  being  able,  as  leaders 
of  the  free  world,  to  try  to  win  the  con- 
test in  which  we  are  engaged. 

Because  I  believe  this  Is  such  a  good 
article,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington    (DC.)    Dally  News, 
May  22,  1963] 

What    Is    Administration    Polict? 

(By  Virginia   Prewett) 

Leaders  of  the  Kennedy  administration  who 
back  the  Rostow  Position  Paper  In  foreign 
policy  apparently  have  leaked  the  details  of 
this  key  set  of  guidelines  to  inform  the 
American  people  of  what  Is  going  on.  This 
is  healthy. 

As  previously  noted  In  this  column,  ex- 
pressed most  simply,  the  Rostow  policy — 
when  applied  at  Latin  America  and  Africa — 
Is  an  effort  not  to  win  allies  or  even  friends, 
but  to  help  build  stable,  peaceable,  and  eco- 
nomically sturdy  nations,  hopefully  respon- 
sive to  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Cuban  policy  concentrates  on  avoiding  war 
with  Russia. 

ACCOUNTING 

This  thesis  accounts  for  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration's heavy  emphasis  on  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  In  Latin  America  and  the 
attempt  to  avoid  political  Issues  there. 

Major  postwar  history  disproves  the  Idea 
that  communism  can  be  overcome  with  eco- 
nomic aid  alone.  The  Marshall  plan  in  Eu- 
rope, even  though  It  rebuilt  devastation,  was 
not  winning  against  communism  until  NATO 
was  formed  and  Truman  took  a  bold  decision 
to  stop  communism  by  force  In  Greece. 

If  we  need  any  further  proof  that  a  rising 
living  standard  by  Itself  does  not  wean  peo- 
ple away  from  communism,  we  have  only  to 
consider  the  recent  Italian  elections.  Italy 
Is  more  prosperous  today  than  it  has  ever 
been.  Yet  the  Communist  vote  Is  rising,  as 
the  United  States  tolerates  Castro,  courts 
Yugoslavia,  and  toys  with  recognizing  Hun- 
gary. 

In  studying  the  Rostow  position,  the  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  why  the  United  States  finds 
Its  desirable  to  make  "an  effort  not  to  win 
friends  or  even  allies."  The  Kennedy  admln- 
lstratlon"8  "Kremllnologlsts"'  are  supplying 
the  answer  quite  freely  in  their  behind- 
scenes  briefings  these  days.  They  say  simply 
that  a  major  objective  of  U.8.  foreign  policy 


at  present  is  to  avoid  pushing  Khrushchev, 
for  fear  that  he'll  fall  and  we'll  get  some- 
body worse  In  Russia. 

EXPLANATION 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  recently  ex- 
plained how  this  works  In  Cuba  and  south- 
east Asia. 

In  Cuba,  the  United  States  is  protecting 
the  p>08ltlon  of  the  Russians  because  Castro's 
more  violent  tendencies  would  make  things 
worse  without  them,  says  the  Monitor. 

In  Laos,  says  the  paper,  the  United  States 
thinks  Russia  should  be  the  more  dominant 
power.  In  opposition  to  the  Red  Chinese. 
Hence  we  are  taking  a  strong  stand  there. 

This  resfjected  newspaper  explains  U.S.  pol- 
icy by  saying  in  effect  that  U.S.  policy  Is 
guided  by  a  desire  to  protect  Russian  Inter- 
ests in  Cuba  and  southeast  Asia. 

This  manipulation  may  explain  what  Is 
happening,  but  It  by  no  means  agrees  with 
what  the  administration  says  when  Its  lead- 
ers go  to  Congress  for  money  or  to  the 
American  people.  The  whole  question  needs 
clarification  by  the  White  House. 


ANNUAL     SESSIONS     OF     THE     U.S. 

COURT     OF     APPEALS     FOR     THE 

NINTH  CIRCUIT  IN  THE  DISTRICT 

OF  HAWAII 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
recently  been  appraised  by  my  colleagues 
in  the  Hawaii  Bar  Association  that  pres- 
sures might  be  exerted  upon  Congress 
to  elirpinate  the  practice  of  the  judges  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit  sitting  in  Honolulu  once  a  year. 
The  argument  apparently  seems  to  be 
that  such  trips  undertaken  by  these 
judges  place  an  unnecessary  drain  on 
Federal  funds. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  the  following 
facts,  which  are  supported  by  members 
of  the  Hawaii  Bar  Association,  as  well  as 
distinguished  members  of  the  bench  in 
Hawaii. 

Prior  to  1962,  the  practice  was  that 
Hawaii  attorneys  all  had  to  go  to  San 
Francisco  or  Los  Angeles  to  argue  cases 
initially  brought  up  in  Hawaii.  Al- 
though, of  course,  every  attorney  wel- 
comes a  client  who  can  afford  to  send 
him  to  the  mainland  United  States  to 
argue  a  case  in  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court, 
such  trips  imposed  a  tremendous  burden 
upon  the  client.  In  addition  to  the  $300- 
plus  round  trip  expenses  involved,  it 
usually  took  3  days  of  the  attorney's  time, 
plus  expenses.  This  meant  that  there 
was  a  minimum  bill  of  between  $750  to 
$1,000  imposed  against  each  side  in  every 
case  appealed  to  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court. 
Furthermore,  in  terms  of  judicisil  pro- 
cedure, prior  to  1962,  local  attorneys  in 
Hawaii  had  no  opportunity  to  see  and 
observe  how  an  appeal  was  handled  by 
the  circuit  court  until  they  had  to  con- 
front the  court  for  the  first  time  with 
one  of  their  own  cases  to  argue. 

Thus,  in  terms  of  expenses  involved 
and  judicial  procedure  it  appears  to  me 
that  any  attempt  to  deny  the  State  of 
Hawaii  the  right  to  confront  the  judges 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit  in  Honolulu  is  unreason- 
able. 

In  addition  to  these  factors,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  another  factor  which 
indicates  how  valuable  it  is  to  the  cause 
of  justice  to  have  members  of  the  Ninth 
Circuit  Court   visit   Honolulu  annually. 
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This  factor  wma  starkly  brought  out 
during  the  last  sitting  of  the  court  In 
Honolulu.  At  that  particular  time  there 
were  two  appeals  taken  in  proper.  This 
meant  that  the  citizens  Involved  pre- 
sented their  own  cases  to  the  Judges  of 
the  Ninth  Circuit  in  Honolulu.  In 
neither  case  could  the  appellants  have 
afforded  to  have  taken  the  expensive  trip 
to  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles  to  pre- 
sent their  own  cases.  Regardless  of  the 
merit  of  the  appeals  In  the  two  instant 
cases,  the  mere  physical  presence  of  the 
judges  of  the  Ninth  Circuit  in  Honolulu 
enabled  these  citizens  to  present  their 
cases  before  the  bench  of  justice,  a  right 
which  should  be  always  resident  in  the 
citizen.  Now.  had  It  not  been  for  the 
Judges  of  the  Ninth  Circuit  going  to 
Honolulu,  this  fundamental  right  of 
every  American  citizen  would  naturally 
have  been  denied  these  appellants. 

The  annual  visits  of  the  Judges  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit to  Honolulu  since  1962  for  these 
reasons  mentioned  have  been  looked 
upon  by  all  in  Honolulu — citizens,  trial 
attorneys,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
bench — as  extremely  necessary. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  state  that  any 
attempt  to  discontinue  this  practice  is 
to  me  basically  an  infringement  of  the 
American  concept  of  Justice  and  due 
process. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  executive 
board  of  the  Bar  Association  of  Hawaii 
on  May  13.  1963.  pertaining  to  annual 
sessions  of  the  -U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit  in  the  District  of 
Hawaii. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RKSOLDTIOK   Pl«TAIinNG  TO   ANNUAL   SESSIONS 

or   THX    U.S.    Coc«T   or    Appeals   roB    the 

Ninth  Cjkcvtt  in  the  District  or  Hawah 

Wbereas  there  ba«  been  botb  a  desire  and 
a  need  of  long  standing  for  the  US.  Court 
of  Appeal*  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  to  hold  an- 
nual seaslona  in  the  District  of  Hawaii:  and 

Whereaa.  It  la  evident  that  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  are  entitled  to  enjoy  the 
same  opportunity  afforded  all  other  cUUena 
expedltlotialy  and  economically  to  pursue 
the  right  of  appeal;  and 

Whereas  the  geographic  location  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  la  >ucb  that.  unle«a  said 
court  of  appeals  holds  annual  sessions  In 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  the  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii  must  incur  unusually  heavy  bur- 
dens, both  In  tune  and  In  money  expended, 
in  order  to  pursue  the  right  of  appeal:  and 

Whereas  such  considerations  of  time  and 
money  have  In  the  past  precluded  citizens 
from  exercising  their  right  of  appeal;  and 

Whereas  the  principle  of  equal  Justice 
recommends  that  no  citizen  be  forced  to 
abandon  a  right  before  the  courts  because 
It  cannot  be  pursued  expeditiously  and  eco- 
nomically; and 

Whereas  In  response  to  this  need,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  held 
sessions  in  Honolulu.  Hawaii.  In  1963  and 
1963.  resulting  In  an  opportunity  for  persons 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  forced  to 
abandon  their  right  to  appeal  to  be  heard: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  EzecMtive  Board  of  the 
Bar  Association  of  Hawaii.  That  the  US. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  be. 
and  It  hereby  Is.  respectfully  requested  and 
invited  to  hold  annual  sessions  In  the  Dis- 


trict of  Hawaii  on  a  permanent  basis;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
t7nlted  States  from  the  State  of  Hawaii,  to 
the  chief  Judge.  VE  Cotirt  of  Appeals  for 
the  Ninth  Circuit,  and  to  the  Director.  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  US   Courts. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution wiis  adopted  by  the  executive  board 
of  the  Bar  As»<x;latlon  of  Hawaii  on  May  13, 
1963. 

Bettt  M  Vitousek. 
Executive  Secretary. 
Bar  Association  of  Hawaii. 


RADICAL  RIGHT 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  deputy  minority 
leader,  Senator  Kuchel.  made  a  speech 
here  some  days  ago  on  the  radical  right 
so  timely  and  appealing  that  It  Is  still 
reverberating  in  the  public  press.  A  fine 
article  on  this  subject  has  been  written 
by  Alan  E.  Emory  in  the  outstanding 
north  country  newspaper,  the  Water- 
town  Times  of  Watertown.   N  Y. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa,"?  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

C.^litosnia's    KrcHEL    All    Through    Bxinc 
Patient  With  Radical  Right 

(By  Alan  S.  Emory) 

"I  would  like  to  call  you  a  lot  of  rotten. 
Insulting   names    befitting   a    traitor    or   rat. 

"If  we  get  enough  Senators  like  you  In 
Washington,  the  Communists  certainly  will 
have  nothing  to  worry  about. 

"There  Is  more  Americanism  In  one  of 
[Gerald  L.  K  ]  Smith's  little  Angers  than 
your  whole  rotten,  foul-smelllng  carcass  " 

This  la  the  kind  of  mall  that  has  been 
flooding  the  office  of  Senator  Thomas  H. 
Kt'CHKL  (pronounced  Kee-kul),  son  of  a 
pioneer  newspaper  editor  who  ran  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  out  of  Anaheim.  Calif  .  for  per- 
secution of  Catholics.  Now  the  California 
Republlc.in  la  under  Are  himself  for  point- 
ing the  finger  at  the  far  rlghtwlng  groups 
whose  "ugly  labors."  he  says,  "perform  •  •  • 
a  ser\-lce  to  the  Kremlin  Itself  " 

Senator  Kuchel.  a  determined,  energetic 
liberal,  first  heard  of  the  John  Birch  Society 
at  the  1960  Republican  National  Convention, 
but  did  not  concern  himself  v»ry  much 
about  It.  Soon,  however,  an  avalanche  of 
mall  descended  on  his  office  condemning 
former  President  Elsenhower  and  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren  as  tools  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1961  Senator  Kuchxl 
made  a  speech  urging  investigation  of  the 
rlghtwlng  elements. 

Even  after  his  reelection  last  fall  by 
more  than  700,(X)0  votes  the  rlghtwlng  at- 
tacks continued,  particularly  on  Operation 
Water  Moccasin  III.  an  Army  exercise  In 
counterlnsurgent  warfare  attended  by  124 
observers  from  friendly  nations. 

Senator  Kuchxl  had  ;ils  staff  get  the  facts 
from  the  Army,  conferred  with  the  Sena- 
tors from  Georgia,  where  the  exercise  was 
conducted,  wrote  calm  letters  of  explanation 
to  his  constituents  explaining  that  thou- 
sands of  foreign  troops  were  not  being 
trained  by  the  United  Nations  to  take  over 
the  United  States      Hts  efforts  failed 

As  the  "hate  mall"  continued  to  pour 
In.  the  Senator  decided  It  was  time  to  stand 
up  In  the  Senate  and  call  them  to  account. 

"A  Member  of  Congress  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  leadership."  he  said  In  an  Inter- 
view the  other  day  "I  tried  to  discharge 
that  leadership.  This  is  something  that 
needed  to  be  said,  needa  to  be  said  again 
and    by   more    people.     In   every   generation 


you  have  people  who  take  an  exUeme  posi 
tlon  on  quesuons.  but  It  U  simply  incr^' 
ble  they  can   believe   there  U  a  gUnt  em" 
splracy    In    the    American    Government  J 

turn  over   the  whole  country  to  the  8ovl« 
Union  and   communism." 

One    of    the    Senator's    problems   u   that 
the    rumors    about    Operation    Water   Moc 
casln  were  spread  In  a  congressional  newtl 
letter  by  Representative  Jamcb  Utt,  of  Cau 
fomla.  who  denounced  Senator  Kijchel  for 
the  attack  on  the  rlghtwlng. 

The  Kuchel  speech  was  not  exacUy  « 
surprise  to  those  who  knew  him  well.  HU 
f.ither,  Henry  Kuchel,  son  of  a  pioneer  family 
that  founded  Anaheim  (home  of  DlaneT- 
land)  In  1859,  loct  his  sight  when  Thomiii 
was  born  In  1910.  but  continued  his  work 
dictating  rdltorlals  to  his  wife  and  later 
his  son.  Young  Thomas  researched  history 
and  Government  for  his  father,  acqulrlnf 
a  thorough   background   In   the  subjects. 

As  a  child  he  did  odd  Jobs  In  the  print  shop 
and  on  the  Anaheim  Gazette,  attended  public 
sch(^ls  in  Anaheim,  and  received  his  bache- 
lors  and  inw  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  He  practiced  law  and 
when  a  man  who  worked  for  his  brother  sug. 
geated  he  run  for  the  State  assembly  in  laaj 
he  did  and  was  elected  twice  there,  twlcs  to 
the  State  setuite. 

At  the  age  of  30  he  was  the  youngest  m»a 
ever  elected  chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee  of  California,  spent 
from  1943  to  1945  In  the  Navy  and,  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1946.  was  appointed  Stats  coinp. 
troUer.  The  following  November  he  wk 
elected  by  the  largest  vote  ever  received  by 
a  candidate  for  that  office.  In  1963  Go? 
Earl  Warren  appointed  him  to  the  US.  Sen- 
ate, and  he  was  reelected  by  whopping  mar- 
gins m  1954.  1956. and  1962 

"I  take  my  Republlcanl.sm  from  the  Un- 
colns.  the  Teddy  Roosevelts,  Hiram  John- 
sons, Earl  Warrens,  and  Dwlght  Elsenhowen," 
Senator  Kuchel  says.  He  distributed  John- 
son handbills  while  In  high  school  and 
worked  In  the  Senator's  reelection  campaign 
in  1934. 

A  stanch  public  power  advocate — he  sup- 
ported New  York  State  construction  of  the 
Niagara  River  redevelopment — he  battled 
against  bitter  opposition  to  win  Government 
construction  of  the  Trinity  River  project  la 
California.  The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
fought  him  every  foot  of  the  way,  and  tht 
Elsenhower  administration  Secretary  of  th« 
Interior.  Fred  A.  Seaton,  favored  Federal 
blinding  of  the  water  project,  but  sale  of  the 
hydroelectric  power  by  the  utility  company. 

Senator  Kuchel  strongly  opposed  this  part- 
nershlp  plan  that  gave  kilowatts  priority  over 
actual  use  of  the  water  and  won  his  fight. 
However,  the  battle  continues  with  the  ques- 
tion of  who  should  distribute  the  power  from 
other  phases  of  the  project. 

The  Senator  la  an  energetic,  but  compara- 
tively self-effacing  man.  He  writes  no  news- 
letter, only  does  a  regular  twlce-a-month 
radio  show  during  campaign  years  when 
funds  are  available.  He  makes  a  p>olnt  of 
barring  afternoon  appointments,  preferring 
to  stay  on  or  close  to  the  Senate  floor,  from 
which  he  can  be  summoned  for  dlscussloni. 
He  frequently  works  out  In  the  Senate  gym- 
ni's'.um  to  stay  In  shape. 

However,  he  does  not  get  much  chance  to 
play  his  favorite  game  of  golf,  though  he  bu 
a  standing  Invitation  to  match  shots  with 
Sam  Snead  at  White  Sulphur  Springs.  W. 
Va.,  whenever  be  wants.  Recently  he  and  • 
newspaper  publisher  friend  drove  a  long  dis- 
tance to  a  good  course  to  play,  got  out  of  the 
car  and  closed  the  doors,  automatically  lock- 
ing It  with  the  keys  Inside  and  the  clubs  on 
the  back  seat.  The  two  men  had  to  search 
high  and  low  along  the  manicured  course  to 
And  a  rock  to  break  a  car  window  so  they 
could  get  their  clubs  out. 

Senator  Kttchcl's  speech  on  the  right  wlnf 
was  notable,  because  among  other  things,  he 
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Is  the  GOP  Senate  whip,  or  assistant  leader 
and  the  liberals'  counterpart  to  conservative 
Evrarrr  M.  Dirksen,  of  Illinois.  On  May  2 
he  told  the  Senate,  "It  la  disgusting  to  find 
self-appointed  saviors,  whether  Infantile  or 
cunning,  preying  profitably  and  psychotlcally 
on  the  fears  of  Americans  In  the  name  of 
antlcommunlsm  They  are  doing  the  devil's 
work  far  better  than  the  Communists  them- 
selves could  do. 

"America  has  enough  Immediate  and  dead- 
ly dangerous  enemies  without  adding  hob- 
goblins," he  added.  "It  Is  distressing  and 
disillusioning  to  find  persons  of  normal  edu- 
cational attainments — or  any  educational 
l^vel — falling  hysterically  and  emotionally, 
without  reservations,  for  the  unadulterated 
veium  spewed  by  out-and-out  crackpots  for 
paranoia  and  profit  •  •  •  Tbey  seek  to  di- 
vide and  too  often  succeed  In  dividing  our 
people,  far  better  than  any  Communist 
agents  could  do." 

Replied  an  unsigned  correspondent.  "That 
was  a  speech  that  could  only  come  from  the 
brain  of  a  Jackass.  You  are  Indeed  a  damn 
fool."  A  postcard  shouted,  "You  Her  (slc|." 
Another  writer  saluated  the  Senator  with, 
"Hall  Comrade."  and  attached  a  red  ribbon 
as  the  "red  sash  of  the  Great  Order  of 
Lenin." 

Others  said.  "You  are  brainwashed."  "You 
Kennedy-Khrushchev-Knlgger-lovIn'  de- 

mon." "Why  don't  you  create  an  army  made 
up  of  Senators  and  Jews?"  "I  went  to  the 
bathroom  and  vomited."  "Dear  TomAss  the 
Kuchelectlvlst." 

'Have  you  consulted  a  psychoanalyst  late- 
ly?" asked  a  letter.  "You  know  you  really 
should.  We  are  sorry  for  you.  you  are  a  sick 
man  "  Another  wondered  if  "you  think  you 
will  get  a  slice  of  the  Communist  pie,  a  seat 
In  the  Politburo  or  if  you  are  Just  plain 
stupid." 

And  one  said  that  "If  Nelson  Rockefeller  Is 
as  Intelligent  as  I  think  he  Is  he  won't  have 
you  on  the  same  ticket  with  him." 

"I  read  the  letters  In  fascinated  hon-or." 
Senator  Kuchel  says. 

Senator  Kuchel,  who  has  been  mentioned 
as  a  jxxBslblllty  for  the  Republican  ticket  In 
1964.  Is  weathering  the  storm,  with  the  sup- 
port of  his  wife,  Betty,  and  his  daughter. 
Karen,  who  feels  he  did  the  right  thing.  The 
editorial  commendations  are  beginning  to 
pour  In.  though  the  10,000  communications 
that  followed  his  speech  still  tend  to  favor 
the  "lunatic  fringe." 

One  of  the  Senator's  staff  assistants.  Miss 
Ruth  Crayford,  Is  a  native  and  former  resi- 
dent of  Heuvelton.  A  former  White  House 
employee,  she  Is  the  granddaughter  of  Fred 
Rounds,  former  town  clerk  of  Depeyster  and 
later  of  Ogdensburg. 

The  nephew  of  the  last  speaker  of  the 
Arizona  territorial  legislature.  Senator 
Kuchel  Is  fond  of  quoting  Lincoln  and 
Winston  Churchill  "at  the  drop  of  a  hat." 
as  an  aid  put  It.  And  his  friends  think  It 
typical  that  he  frequently  uses  the  words 
"honor"  and  "honorable"  when  he  speaks 
In  the  Senate. 

They  think  those  words  fit  Thomas  Kuchel 
to  a  T. 


THE   NEED  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

Mr,  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  a  chorus 
of  support  appears  to  be  rising  through- 
out the  country  concerning  the  need  for 
a  fresh  approach  toward  vocational  ed- 
ucation. 

The  idea  that  young  people,  and  older 
people  too.  require  training  for  Jobs  is 
not  a  new  one.  But  the  emphasis  on 
this-  need  for  training  has  increased  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  advancement 
of  our  technology  and  the  disappearance 
of  jobs  requiring  little  or  no  skills. 


An  employer  today  is  looking  for 
something  besides  willingness.  He  wants 
the  person  he  hires  to  apply  know-how 
right  away,  or  at  least  be  trained  suffi- 
ciently in  basic  skills  needed  for  ad- 
vanced or  specialized  training. 

It  is  with  this  background  in  mind 
that  I  Introduced  S.  1222,  which  would 
expand  vocational  training  programs  in 
the  coimtry  in  cooperation  with  the 
States.  It  is  already  late  for  this  ex- 
pansion, and  to  mark  time  in  the  field 
of  education  for  employment  is  to  fall 
behind. 

The  latest  publication  to  feature  the 
need  for  a  new  look  in  job  training  is 
Look  magazine.  Companion  articles  by 
George  B.  Leonard,  entitled  "Are  We 
Cheatmg  20  Million  Students?"  and 
"The  Real  Crisis  in  Education,"  explore 
an  effective  new  vocational  education 
program  and  appraise  the  overall  edu- 
cation problem. 

I  commend  both  articles  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  them  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Look  Magazine] 
Forgotten   8   Out  of  10 — Abe  We  Cheating 

20  Million  Students?   Most  High  Schools 

Cater  to  Students  Who  Will  Go  On  To 

Finish  College^Neclect  of  Those  Who 

Will  Not  Has  Created  a  New  Crisis 
(By  George  B.  Leonard) 

"If  the  present  trend  continues,  we  are 
going  to  have  7',/j  to  8  million  high  school 
dropKJUts  In  the  next  10  years.  This  prob- 
ably means  that  In  some  areas  we're  going 
to  have  70  to  80  percent  of  the  young  peo- 
ple unemployed.  I  think  that's  dynamite. 
If  people  don't  have  any  hope,  any  prospect 
for  the  future,  what  are  they  going  to  turn 
to?" 

Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  the 
President's  top  adviser  on  youth  problems, 
raised  this  ominous  and  seemingly  unan- 
swerable question  In  a  recent  Look  Inter- 
view. His  dismay  springs  from  a  startling 
set  of  figures  now  circulating  among  political 
and  educational  leaders:  During  this  decade, 
a  record  26  million  young  people  will  en- 
ter the  Nation's  already  overloaded  labor 
force.  At  most.  2  out  of  10  will  be  college 
graduates,  even  If  college  enrollments  double. 
The  remaining  8  out  of  10 — more  than  20 
million — will  be  high  school  dropouts,  high 
school  graduates  and  those  who  fall  to  fin- 
ish 4  years  of  college.  Every  available  study 
of  the  Job  market  shows  that  from  this  20 
million  will  come  most  of  our  unemployed. 

A  growing  number  of  experts  are  using 
these  figures  to  argue  that  otir  schools  must 
turn  to  the  Immediate  needs  of  the  majority, 
must  train  them  for  specific  Jobs  rather  than 
prepare  them  for  college. 

The  argument  Is  a  strong  one.  Today,  na- 
tionwide, nearly  30  percent  of  high  school 
dropouts  are  unemployed — and  In  some  big 
cities,  this  figure  more  than  doubles.  Even 
high  school  graduates  average  15  percent  un- 
employed. Yet  only  5  percent  of  those  who 
have  graduated  from  trade  schools  are  out 
of  work.  Furthermore.  Look  research  reveals 
that  the  few  first-rate  vocational  schools  In 
the  Nation  can  count  on  more  Jobs  than  they 
have  graduates  to  fill  them — sometimes  five 
times  as  many. 

But  the  Issues  being  raised  here  go  far 
beyond  the  problem  of  unemployment.  Hid- 
den in  the  current  ptish  for  more  Job  train- 
ing in  U.S.  schools  is  a  fundamental  criti- 
cism of  our  educational  philosophy  and  our 
social  values. 


On  the  following  pages.  Look  shows  bow 
one  good  trade  school  can  affect  the  lives 
of  America's  forgotten  8  out  of  10.  then  goes 
on  to  examine  the  promise  and  dangers  of  a 
new  emphasis  on  vocational  education. 

MOST    schools    train     STUDENTS     FOR     COLLEGE 
OR     NOTHING THADE-TECH     FILLS     THE     VOID 

Most  parents  and  teachers  would  find  Los 
Angeles  Trade-Technical  College  a  strange 
sort  of  school.  As  an  accredited  California 
Junior  college.  It  offers  an  optional  2-year 
academic  program  leading  to  an  associate  In 
arts  degree.  But  the  great  majority  of  its 
10.000  students  never  see  the  inside  of  an 
academic  classroom.  They  are  at  Trade- 
Tech  for  a  single  purpose — to  learn  a  trade 
and  get  a  Job — and  they  toll  6  hours  a  day 
with  a  singlemlndedness  that  verges  on 
grimness — at  giant  ovens.  In  auto  shops,  at 
long  rows  of  metal-working  lathes. 

Trade-Tech  teaches  60  trades,  ranging 
from  industrial  electronics  through  fashion 
design  to  drycleanlng.  In  most  cases,  stu- 
dents stay  with  one  Instructor  throughout 
the  school  day.  The  Trade-Tech  instructor 
Is  not  an  academic  man.  but  a  successful 
practitioner  of  his  craft.  He  guides  his  stu- 
dents through  both  theory  and  practice,  and 
eventually  helps  place  them  in  the  right  jobs. 

Jobs.  At  Trade-Tech,  everything  else  is 
secondary.  School  officials  listen  less  pas- 
sionately to  scholarly  voices  than  to  the 
voices  of  Industry.  "Will  this  help  our  stu- 
dents get  Jobs?"  a  Trade-Tech  dean  asks 
labor  and  management  representatives.  "Are 
jobs  in  this  field  available?  Otherwise,  let's 
forget  it." 

There's  another  thing  about  Trade-Tech 
that  would  surprise  educators  of  a  less  prac- 
tical persuasion:  Nationally,  and  in  Califor- 
nia, too.  more  than  half  of  all  junior-college 
students  drop  out  during  their  first  year. 
And  yet  Trtuie-Tech's  shops  are  always  full. 
Should  a  student  leave  (many  get  Jobs  be- 
fore finishing  their  full  2  years ) ,  his  place 
is  taken  by  the  next  man  on  the  school's 
huge  waiting  list.  ("I  could  fill  a  new  10- 
story  building  from  our  waiting  list."  Trade- 
Tech's  dean  of  admissions  told  Look.)  This 
irregular  influx  of  new  students  during  a 
term  is  hard  on  Instructors  and  students 
alike.  But  school  administrators  feel  it 
would  be  far  worse,  in  this  urgent  age.  to 
let  a  single  piece  of  equipment  stand  Idle, 

Look  at  Trade-Tech  from  the  vantage 
point  of  Its  waiting  list,  and  you  see  not 
merely  a  school,  but  a  desperate  rescue  op- 
eration. Some  students  come  directly  from 
high  school.  But  most  have  been  out  of 
school  for  months  or  years.  They  are  mem- 
bers of  the  unfortunate  majority  who  leave 
school  with  no  marketable  skill.  They  are 
among  the  millions  who  are  buffeted 
from  Job  to  Job,  who  know  the  despair 
of  seeing  the  word  "unskilled"  or  "semi- 
skilled" on  their  employment  forms.  They 
are  workers  who  have  gone  through  an 
average  of  10  jobs  before  coming  to  Trade- 
Tech.  "They  have  been  defeated,"  says 
Dean  of  Instruction  Franklin  R.  Johnson. 
"You  can  see  defeat  In  their  eyes." 

To  such  people,  "getting  a  trade"  takes  on 
a  distant,  almost  magical  glow.  A  univer- 
sity graduate  student  may  yearn  for  a  Ph.  D 
But  his  yearning  cannot  match  that  of  an 
unemployed,  unskilled  young  man  with 
wife  and  children  who  has  a  simpler  goal: 
to  be  able  to  take  a  battered  fender  and  make 
It  smooth  and  right. 

"I'm  ready  to  settle  down  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul  and  learn  a  trade,"  says  the 
unemployed  graduate  of  a  "general"  high 
school  course.  Trade-Tech  opens  Its  doors 
to  him  and  everyone  else,  asks  few  questions 
about  the  past,  looks  into  the  future  with 
an  almost  doctrinaire  faith  that  every 
human  l>elng  can  learn  some  marketable 
skUl. 

Those  who  can  attend  Trade-Tech  are 
more  fortunate  than  most  young  Americans 
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who  will  not  sraduAte  from  ooU«ge.  In 
communltlM  of  le«  than  2,500.  only  about 
1 .5  percent  at  the  achools  offer  any  Tocatlon- 
al  edacatlon  other  than  Agriculture.  Bven 
In  the  largest  dtlea.  lees  than  a  lUth  of  the 
students  are  enrolled  In  vocational  training. 
How  good  are  the  Nation's  vocational 
schools?  Mediocre  to  poor  for  the  most  part, 
837  experts  In  the  field.  Vocational  agricul- 
ture gets  a  disproportionate  share  of  Federal 
and  State  vocational  funds,  though  the  farm 
population  is  fast  declining.  Most  schools 
teaching  trade  and  industrial  skills  lag  be- 
hind the  rush  of  technology,  waste  time  on 
out-of-date  crafts  and  techniques.  Many 
serve  as  a  sort  of  backroom  where  academic - 
minded  superintendents  can  hide  the  educa- 
tional cripples  their  own  practices  have 
helped  create. 

Trade-Tech  and  a  growing  number  of 
schools  around  the  Nation  offer  trade  train- 
ing after  high  school.  But,  generally,  vo- 
cational schooling  Is  Jammed  Into  a  high 
school  cvuTlculum  that  leaves  little  time 
for  education  in  art.  music,  the  pleasures 
of  cultural  knowledge,  the  uses  of  citizen- 
ship. 

A  multitude  of  problems  appear  when  vo- 
cational education  Is  closely  examined. 
These  problems  reduce  the  great  education 
debate  of  recent  years  to  what  it  always 
was:  a  quibble  over  terminology,  a  tilting  at 
windmills. 


"THIS  SCHOOL  IS  MY  ONLT  CHANCX" 

Raymond  Homsby  was  put  in  a  Kentucky 
orphanage  at  the  age  of  8.  after  his  mother 
died.     At   13.  he  ran  away.     The  years  that 
followed  were  a  nightmare  of  constant  travel, 
loneliness,  and  Insecurity.     "I've  done  It  all 
and  seen  It  all."  Ray  now  says,  referring  to  a 
past  that  can  best  be  described  as  checkered. 
His  travels  took  him  to  many  towns,  many 
schools.    He  never  got  a  high-school  diploma. 
Ray    Hornsby's    case    Is    extreme.     But    he 
shares  one  problem  with  millions  of  young 
Americans  who  may  have  had  stable  homes 
and  (food  high  school  educations:  In  his  mid- 
twenties,  married  and  the  father  of  a  child, 
he  has  no  skill  that  will  earn  him  a  steady 
living.     This   winter,  close   to  despair,   Ray 
heard  about  Trade-Tech.     "At  first."  he  says, 
"all    I    knew    was    it    was    free.      That    was 
enough.    I'd  always  liked  to  work  with  cars, 
so  I  went  down  and  took  my  test  to  be  an 
auto  mechanic,  but  there  weren't  any  open- 
ings at  the  time.    I  was  in  a  hurry.    I  needed 
a   trade   bad.     So   the   counselor   told   me   I 
could  go  into  body-and-fender  work.     I  felt 
It  was  my  only  chance.     Now.  I  like  It.     I 
like  my  Instructor.    And  now,  I  have  hope." 

"I'M  NOT  RESENTTTTL,  I'M  GLAD" 

"I  feel  glad  that  Ray's  doing  something 
that  he  likes  and  wants  to  do."  Shirley 
Homsby  says.  "And  I  don't  feel  resentful 
that  I  have  to  work  while  he's  doing  It.  I 
know  someday  well  have  a  little  extra 
money  so  we  can  own  our  home  and  have 
another  child  or  so — maybe  a  little  girl." 
Says  Ray.  "Now  that  I'm  learning  It.  I  like 
it,  I  like  body-and-fender  work.  It's  some- 
thing that's  tore  up  and  you  put  It  back  to- 
gether yourself,  and  you  look  at  It  and  say. 
'I  did  this  myself.'     It's  a  great  feeling." 

At  the  beach.  Ray  speaks  of  his  son;  "He's 
everything  to  me.  I  want  him  to  grow  up 
and  go  to  college  and  be  a  lawyer.  But  If  It 
turn*  out  he  doesn't  like  bookwork.  I  wont 
push  him  Into  It.  He  might  want  to  work 
with  his  hands.  Then  he  could  go  to  trade 
school  and  be  a  body  man.  And  that  would 
be  all  right." 

Thi  Rial  Csisis  in  Education— Wi  Need 
Moke  Vocattokai,  Educatiom — Bxrr  Pkes- 
svTRxa  Mat  Tttsw  Oua  Stttdents  Into 
TxcHjnciAM  Slavxm 

The  most  exploelve  subject  In  this  country 
U  no  longer  religion  or  poUUcs.  It  is  schools 
Education  became  public  issue  No.  1  around 


the  time  of  the  first  sputnik  in  1067. 
Since  then,  the  feelings  of  millions  of  parents 
have  gone  from  concern  to  obsession  to  near 
hysteria. 

Those  moet  vehement  In  the  Great  Educa- 
tion Debate  usually  have  assumed  that  the 
major  purpoae  of  the  public  schooU  is  to 
prepare  studenu  for  college,  that  the  pur- 
pose of  college  Is  to  prepare  them  for  per- 
sonal success,  and  that  perhaps  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  the  whole  process  Is  to  make  our 
Nation  stronger  than  Its  potential  enemies. 
In  all  the  talk  about  schools,  vocational 
education  until  now  has  rarely  been  men- 
tioned. All  has  changed.  After  years  of 
neglect,  vocational-technical  training  has 
become  a  hot  issue.  This  spring,  in  fact,  it 
is  being  pushed  as  a  solution  for  every  prob- 
lem from  high  school  dropouts  to  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  unemployment.  Recent 
magazine  articles  have  followed  this  panacea 
tack.  In  Washington.  President  Kennedy 
now  gives  top  priority  to  Improved  Job  train- 
ing In  our  schools.  Republican  strategists 
are  supporting  more  vocational  education  as 
an  alternative  to  Democratic-sponsored 
youth-employment  bills.  The  President 
wants  both. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  new.  urgent 
national  interest  In  school  Job  training  must 
go  to  the  President's  Panel  of  Consultants 
on  Vocational  Education.  This  group,  headed 
by  Chicago  school  superintendent  Benjamin 
WiUU,  released  its  final  report  in  April.  The 
report  deUlls  the  chilling  employment  su- 
tistics  presented  on  preceding  pages  of  this 
story,  and  seta  forth  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses in  American  schooling  for  "the  world 
of  work."  It  ends  with  a  recommendation 
that  Federal  spending  for  vocational  educa- 
tion be  increased  more  than  fivefold,  to  a 
total  of  $400  million  next  year.  Since  the 
panel  members  represented  opposing  view- 
points, the  report  bears  the  Invisible  scars 
of  compromise.  It  offers  few  if  any  new 
Ideas. 

Arguments  on  means  aside,  everyone 
agrees  that  some  change  must  be  made  In 
the  way  we  educate  those  millions  who  are 
not  going  to  finish  college.  The  present 
crisis  does  not  signify  a  deterioration  of  our 
schools  or  a  sudden  Jump  in  dropouts.  Just 
the  opposite:  The  percentage  of  young 
Americans  graduating  from  high  school  has 
risen  from  8  percent  In  1900  to  17  percent 
in  1920  to  an  all-time  high  of  85  percent 
today.  Then  what  Is  wrong?  This:  Today's 
complex,  technological  society  has  become 
entirely  unforgiving  of  the  untrained. 
Young  people  who  once  could  have  worked 
as  unskilled  factory  or  farm  laborers  have 
no  place  to  go  but  street  corners. 

In  coast-to-coast  visits  to  vocational 
schools  and  Interviews  with  leading  educa- 
tors. Look  has  confirmed  that  more  and 
better  vocational  education  is  one  of  the 
answers  to  the  problems  of  the  noncollege 
graduate.  But  It  Is  not  the  only  answer. 
And  It  holds  dangers  that  are  not  being 
aired  In  the  current  public  Bt«\tements  on 
the  subject. 

Start  with  Connecticut,  which  boasts  the 
best  statewide  system  of  vocational  schooU 
in  the  Nation.  Its  14  trade  schools  are 
operated  by  the  State,  rather  than  by  local 
school  districts.  Students  may  travel  be- 
yond their  own  districts  to  get  the  voca- 
tional and  technical  training  they  wish  — 
but  only  If  they  qualify  Right  now,  barely 
a  third  of  those  who  apply  are  accepted  by 
Connecticut's  fine  vocational  schools.  The 
State's  two  postgraduate  technical  Institutes 
are  even  more  exclusive.  Junior  high  school 
principals  complain,  only  half  Jokingly,  that 
"it's  easier  to  get  into  Yale  than  into  the 
vocational   and   technical  schools." 

Throughout  the  Nation,  vocational  schools 
are  raising  their  admission  standards.  This 
rise  will  Improve  the  quality  of  training. 
And  it  will  brighten  the  public  'image"  of 
vocational  education— which  certainly  needs 
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brightening.  But  It  will  not  help  the  .«^ 
student  who  is  moet  likely  to  becoiB. 
dropout.  Low  admission  sundards  aL^ 
seem  to  help  him  either.  In  those  b^«-^^^. 
vocational  schools  that  make  no  atteznot  t! 
keep  out  slow  students,  the  dropout  r.t^ 
generally  u  higher  than  In  academic  « 
comprehensive  high  schools.  "Vocation^ 
education  Is  not  the  big  answer  to  Or^ 
outs,"  Daniel  Schrelber,  chief  of  a  droDom 
project  for  the  National  Education  AsLv-i 
atlon.  told  Look.  "-«^i. 

Vocational  education  can  be  quite  cffectlv» 
as  an  aid  In  solving  youth  unemplovm»nt 
Seymour  Wolfbeln,  Director  of  the  Office  q. 
Manpower,  Automation  and  Training  of  thi 
US.  Department  of  Labor,  was  emphatic  on 
this  point.  "Scratch  an  unemployment 
problem,"  he  told  Look,  "and  you  find  » 
vocaUonal  education  problem.  We'll  need  S 
million  new  skilled  laborers  in  the  next 
10  years.  Were  training  about  a  fifth  nt 
this"  Many  experts  shake  their  heads  at 
the  spectocle  of  skilled  Jobs  going  begeint 
while  millions  of  the  unskilled  can  find  nn 
work. 

A  child  S  EARLirST  LESSON  IS  THIS:  LEAKNDcc 
CAN  EXCrrE,  CHALLENGE,  PLEASE — OR  TXJtH 
INTO     A     MEANINGLESS     HELL 

But  even  as  an  anUdote  to  Joblessnesg 
vocational  eduction  has  limits.  Today,  xi^l 
most  effective  trade  schools.  In  close  cooper- 
atlon  with  labor  and  Industry,  train  students 
for  specific  Jobs  (plasterer,  sheet  meui  work- 
er, machinist,  etc).  But  In  this  swUt- 
changlng  world,  specific  skills  constantly 
move  toward  obsolescence,  while  new,  stranet 
skills  suddenly  pop  up  out  of  nowhere 
Said  Wolfbeln.  "Even  if  the  schools  were  do- 
ing good  vocational  education,  wed  have  to 
have  post-graduate  retraining  in  the  future, 
Look  at  the  ad.s  for  technicians  in  the  New 
York  Times.  There  are  words  there  not 
even  existing  6  years  ago." 

STVDEirrS    DESPISE    ACADEMICS 

A  growing  number  of  schools  offer  voca- 
tional training  after  high  school.  High 
schools  that  attempt  to  give  both  full-scale 
vocational  training  and  the  regular  high- 
school  curriculum  often  succeed  at  neither. 
These  schools  are  dreary  places.  Three 
hours  a  day  of  shop  lea%e  time  for  only  t 
skeletal  academic  program.  What  happens? 
Academic  subjects  tend  to  be  taught  In  t 
dry.  perfunctory  way  that  serves  to  reinforce 
the  dislike  for  bookwork  many  students 
bring  with  them  from  home  and  earlier 
schooling.  Almost  every  vocaUonal  student 
interviewed  by  Look  said  he  despised  aca- 
demics. "What  I  like  about  this  school,"  a 
Georgia  electronics  student  emphasized,  "U 
that  you  don't  have  to  take  social  science 
and  literature  and  art.  That  stuff  is  good 
for  conversation  and  social  affairs,  but 
there's  no  other  use   for  It." 

Here  Is  deep  Irony:  The  U.S.  workweek, 
already  short.  Is  almost  certain  to  become 
even  shorter  in  the  future.  Skilled  crafts- 
men, now  training  In  vocational  schools, 
will  have  more  leisure  time  than  any  other 
Job  group  But  It  is  they  who  are  getting 
the  least  experience  in  activities  that  will 
make  leisure  creative  rather  than  destruc- 
tive. The  age  of  automation  holds  few 
threats  more  ominous  than  an  overdose  of 
free  time  for  those  unprepared  to  use  It. 

The  worst  thing  about  all-out  vocational 
training  at  the  h'gh  school  level  Is  that  It 
forces  the  student  to  choose  his  trade,  his 
slot  In  the  work  force,  at  the  age  of  13  or  so. 
Good  vocational  schools  try  to  keep  the  way 
clear  for  students  to  change  vocations 
throughout  their  school  careers.  But  the 
average  student  finds  It  difficult.  If  not  Im- 
possible, to  make  a  change  after  the  10th 
grade. 

If  vocational  training  as  It  nov  exlsu 
should  be  crammed  Into  more  and  more  high 
schools.    It    could    well    change    the    entlrt 


gtructure  of  our  society.  As  In  Europe 
(where  the  educational  system  Is  now  under- 
going reform),  a  majority  of  our  young  peo- 
ple would  have  their  lives  decided  for  them 
just  when  they  enter  their  teens.  They 
might  develop  into  efltclent  human  tools  In 
the  technological  machine.  But  they  would 
have  no  opportunity  to  develop  to  the  full  as 
human  beings. 

The  history  of  vocational  education  In 
America  has  been  a  sequence  of  crisis  ac- 
tions. This  type  of  schooling  has  flourished 
In  wars  and  national  emergencies.  Today, 
we  are  cheating  millions  of  students  by 
failing  to  give  them  Job  training.  But  we 
would  also  be  cheating  them  with  new  crash 
programs  that  treat  human  beings  as  means, 
not  ends.  Some  situations — notably  In  the 
centers  of  the  big   cities  and   In   depressed 

gjgaa cry  out   for   specific   Job   training  at 

the  high  school  level.  But  far  better  are 
programs  that  retain  the  richness  and  di- 
versity of  the  best  secondary  schools,  reserv- 
ing the  years  after  high  school  for  specific 
Job  training.  Such  Is  the  opinion  of  many 
educators  Interviewed  by  Look. 

What  may  be  needed  Is  an  entirely  new 
way  of  handling  the  nonacademlc  student 
In  high  school.  One  plan  would  create  a 
high-school  "technical  track"  that  would 
enroll  practlcal-mlnded  students  who  are 
not  necessarily  planning  to  finish  a  4-year 
college  course.  This  track  would  teach  the 
basics  of  our  technological  age — mathe- 
matics, practical  physics,  blueprint  reading, 
and  the  like — and  would  replace  the  conven- 
tional 3-hour-a-day  shop  period  with  a  1- 
hour  "tech  lab."  relating  cloeely  to  the  basic 
subjects.  That  would  still  leave  time  for  the 
other  elements  of  the  American  high  school 
experience:  humanities,  citizenship  training, 
art.  music,  and — also  Important — extracur- 
ricular activities. 

Technical-track  graduates  would  go  on 
to  specific  Job  training  In  concentrated  post- 
high -school  programs.  Or  they  would  at- 
tend technical  Institutes  to  become  tech- 
nicians or  engineering  aids.  They  could 
even  go  on  to  a  4  year  college — or  leave 
the   vocational-technical    field    entirely. 

An  experimental  technical-track  program 
Is  underway  In  two  Richmond.  Calif.,  high 
schools  and  may  expand  to  seven  more  Cali- 
fornia schools.  Reports  Marvin  Feldman, 
director  of  the  program.  "Though  It's  still 
experimental.  It  looks  so  good  we're  holding 
our  breath." 

WE'VE   COT  TO  CATCH  THEM   EARLY 

Many  educators  Interviewed  by  Look  In- 
sisted that  vocational  training  not  be 
treated  In  a  vacuum  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  educational  process.  The  solution  for 
the  dropout  problem,  they  argue,  starts  not 
In  trade  school,  but  In  the  first  grade. 

A  child's  earliest  lesson  Is  simply  this: 
He  discovers  that  learning  Is  exciting,  chal- 
lenging, a  pleasure.  Or  he  finds  it  a  sort  of 
meaningless  hell  that  he  will  try  to  avoid 
as  long  as  he  lives.  To  make  learning  a 
pleasure  requires  knowledge,  skill  and  di- 
rection of  a  high  order,  especially  In  working 
with  children  who  come  from  culturally 
deprived  homes.  The  best  teachers  may  be 
the  true  heroes  and  saints  of  this  age. 

Some  educators  fear  that  the  present 
school  atmosphere  of  pressure  and  near  hys- 
teria Is  the  worst  possible  envlronmtnt  for 
making  learning  a  pleasure.  Part  of  the 
blame  for  this  must  go  to  those  critics  of 
American  education  who  rode  high  In  the 
years  following  sputnik.  At  best,  they  de- 
manded better  teacher  education,  an  end  to 
extremes  of  permissiveness  and  an  emphasis 
on  the  basic  subjects.  At  worst,  they  en- 
gaged In  meaningless  diatribes  about  termi- 
nology ("progressive."  "life  adjustment." 
etc  )  and  made  vague  and  threatening  de- 
mands for  "excellence"  and  "rigor" — which 
they  rarely  if  ever  defined  In  operational 
terms.      Most    incredible    of    all    was    their 


claim  that  It  matters  cot  in  the  least  "how 
to  teach"  If  the  teacher  knows  "what  to 
teach."  ("Anyone  who  says  that  should 
have  his  head  examined,"  educator  and 
phUosopher  Harold  Taylor  told  Look.  "Or, 
better  yet,  he  should  be  sentenced  to  at- 
tend a  week  of  lectvires  by  a  subject-matter 
specialist  who  doesn't  know  how  to  com- 
taunlcate  with  students.") 

Teachers  and  school  administrators  were 
badly  frightened  by  the  critics'  attacks. 
What  could  they  do?  In  all  the  semantic 
nonsense  assaulting  them,  the  teachers 
found  one  prescription  that  lent  Itself  to 
action:  "Get  tough."  Many,  many  teachers 
did  Just  that.  Often  without  improving 
the  quality  of  t.  e  material  or  the  presenta- 
tion, they  doubled  their  demands  on  stu- 
dents. It  Is  doubtful  that  the  students  are 
learning  more  than  they  would  with  half 
the  work  Intelligently  and  Imaginatively  as- 
signed. What  they  are  mainly  learning  is  to 
despise   school  and  all  intellectual  activity. 

This  state  of  affairs,  writes  Prof.  Nevltt 
Sanford.  director  of  the  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  Human  Problems  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, can  create  a  "slave  mentality"  in 
students.  "We  are  not  proceeding  in  a  way 
that  will  give  us  excellence  In  performance 
on  the  Job  or  In  life.  Our  student-slaves 
might  be  suitable  technicians  in  the  future, 
but  It  is  a  little  hard  to  imagine  their  be- 
coming leaders  of  society  ...  or  well-devel- 
op)ed  Individuals." 

Again,  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  as- 
sumption that  human  beings — be  they  in 
vocational  school,  academic  school,  grade 
school  or  college — can  be  treated  as  means 
rather  than  as  ends  In  themselves. 

Instead  of  "getting  tough"  and  making  the 
learning  process  as  unpleasant  as  possible, 
educators  would  do  better  to  Join  in  the 
search  for  improved  methods  of  teaching 
and  learning  that  will  make  our  schools  more 
effective,  more  pleasant  and  more  human. 
Significantly,  most  critics  of  modem  Amer- 
ican education  are  not  be  bound  in  the  fore- 
front of  those  calling  for  new  and  better 
methods  of  teaching.  Among  their  more 
Imaginative  ideas  is  the  proposal  that  we  go 
back  to  McGuffey's  Reader.  Despite  their 
longing  for  a  dear,  dead  world,  the  last  few 
years  have  seen  the  development  of  several 
promising  new  learning  methods.  For  ex- 
ample, recent  experiments  in  programed 
Instruction  (Look,  Jime  6,  1962)  suggest  that 
every  child,  except  the  seriously  retarded, 
can  learn  to  read — with  pleasure.  And  lack 
of  reading  ability  is  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
dropout  problem. 

Another  factor  in  tlie  destructive  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  today's  students  is  the 
rat  race  for  college  degrees.  "Today,  attend- 
ance at  college  .  .  .,"  John  W.  Gardner, 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York, 
has  observed,  "becomes,  in  the  false  value 
framework  we  have  created,  the  only  pass- 
port to  happiness." 

The  greatest  danger  in  education  today — 
whether  vocational  or  college — Is  that  hu- 
man beings  will  be  treated  as  nothing  more 
than  slaves  of  schools  and  tools  of  society. 
John  Gardner  and  others  have  pointed  out 
that  education  In  the  future  will  not  end 
with  any  certificate  of  graduation;  people 
will  go  "back  to  school"  perhaps  several 
times  in  their  lives. 

This  itself  will  help  destroy  the  artificial 
emphasis  on  certain  types  of  education. 
"Emphasis  will  be  on  Individual  fulfillment 
and  personal  growth,  however  they  may  best 
be  furthered,"  writes  Gardner,  "and  they 
will  be  sought  for  all." 

George  B.  Leonard. 


HILL-BURTON  FUNDS  AND  THE 
NEW  ANDERSON  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL    IN    ANDERSON.    S.C. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    Mr.  President,  just 
last  Saturday  in  my  native  county  of 


Anderson  there  was  dedicated  a  five  and 
one-half  million  dollar  hospital.  This 
hospital  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
modem  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
and  climaxes  50  years  of  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Anderson  County. 
In  commending  the  citizens  of  Ander- 
son for  constructing  this  hospital  I  could 
not  do  so  without  paying  tribute  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Alabama — 
Lister  Hn.L.  Because  if  it  were  not  for  $2 
million  made  available  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  the  hospital  in  Anderson 
probably  might  not  be  off  the  planning 
board  yet.  The  Hill-Burton  Act  is  one 
of  the  finest  ever  devised  in  the  Congress 
because  it  stimulates  construction  of  hos- 
pital facilities  and  at  the  same  time 
leaves  management  of  the  hospital  to  the 
local  people.  The  doctors  of  America 
have  been  blessed  with  the  Hill-Burton 
program  as  well  as  have  been  the  patients 
who  are  treated  in  these  hospitals.  Hos- 
pitals built  with  Hill-Burton  funds  have 
enabled  doctors  to  reach  many  more  pa- 
tients and  give  them  much  finer  care 
than  they  could  have  done  without  such 
facilities.  An  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Anderson  Independent  of  Satur- 
day, May  18.  1963,  carries  this  message, 
and  I  think  it  should  be  seen  by  as  many 
people  as  possible  since  it  pays  such  great 
tribute  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  editorial 
from  the  Anderson  Independent  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  to- 
gether with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Anderson  Hospital   Dedication:    Mzlestonx 
IN  County's  Progress 

Dedication  today  of  the  new  and  renovated 
Anderson  Memorial  Hospital  is  a  proud  mo- 
ment in  the  history  of  Anderson  County. 

It  marks  the  culmination  of  a  massive  co- 
operative $5,500,000  effort  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals, both  as  private  contributors  and 
as  citizens  and  taximyers;  the  UJB.  Govern- 
ment. Anderson  County  government,  and  the 
Anderson  County  Hospital  Association. 

History  of  Anderson  Hospital  dates  back 
to  May  1904,  when  a  group  of  Interested 
women  met  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Jennie  Gil- 
mer and  discussed  the  need  of  a  hospital 
for  Anderson. 

The  Anderson  County  Hospital  Association 
was  formed  2  years  later,  and  in  April  1908 — 
that  was  55  years  ago — the  first  patient  was 
admitted  to  the  new  25-bed  hospital. 

In  Intervening  years  various  additions  were 
made,  including  a  school  of  nursing,  end 
after  World  War  II  the  memorial  wing  was 
added,  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
the  EVTlft  growth  of  Anderson  and  this  area 
soon  would  make  the  hospital  facilities 
totally  Inadequate. 

By  1957  the  need  had  become  acute.  It 
was  apparent  any  expansion  program  de- 
signed to  come  within  striking  distance  of 
adequate  space  for  new  beds  and  additional 
faculties  and  equipment  would  cost  at  least 
$4  million.  For  a  time  the  problem  ap- 
peared Insurmountable. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  full  Impact 
and  benefits  of  the  Federal  Hill-Burton  Act 
became  apparent  to  Anderson  County  citi- 
zens. 

Under  the  Hill-Burton  Act — adopted  by  a 
Democratic  Congress  over  bitter  opposition 
of  many  Republican  "conservatives" — the 
Federal  Government  allocated  to  the  States 
funds  for  hospital  construction  and  improve- 
ment on  a  matching   basis.     Allocation  of 
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money  In  South  Carolina  la  a  responsibility 
of  the  State  board  of  health. 

The  State  board  of  health  notified  Ander- 
son County  and  Hosplt&l  Association  that 
93  million  had  been  Ugged  for  a  94  miUion 
Anderson  Hospital  building  program  if  the 
$a  million  cx)uld  be  matched  by  April  1958. 
A  proposal  that  Anderson  County  issue 
»2  million  In  bonds  was  placed  before  the 
people  in  U&rch  1956.  and  was  approved 
by  a  vote  of  almost  5  to  1 . 

Thus  the  availability  of  the  Federal  Hill- 
Burton  assistance  actually  sparked  and  made 
possible  the  building  program  which  has  pro- 
vided Anderson  County  with  hospital  facil- 
ities equal  to  those  available  In  metropolitan 
centers  of  the  Nation. 

To  achieve  this  size  and  status  required 
more  than  the  original  $4  million  would 
cover.  This  difference  was  met  by  an  addi- 
tional •450.000  approved  by  Anderson  County 
and  taSO.OOO  raised  by  the  hospital  associa- 
tion In  a  campaign  for  donations  from  indi- 
viduals, businesses  and  Industries. 
And  this  Is  not  all. 

Architects  are  preparing  plans  for  a  Si 
mllUon  school  of  nursing  This  new  struc- 
ture, due  for  completion  by  September  1964. 
will  be  5  stories  high  and  capable  of  hous- 
ing 153  students.  Classroom  space  will  ac- 
commodate 200  or  more,  thus  permitting  at- 
tendance by  day  students  It  Is  anticipated 
that  about  100  nurses  will  be  graduated 
annually. 

Funds  for  the  school  of  nursing,  to  be 
affiliated  with  Clemson  College,  were  provided 
by  $500,000  from  the  Federal  HlU-Burton 
fund  matched  by  1300,000  appropriated  by 
Anderson  County  and  9200.000  raised  by  the 
hospital  association.  Senator  J.  B.  Lawson 
and  the  House  delegation  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  giving  quick  approval  to  the  An- 
derson County  appropriation. 

Hospital  Administrator  George  B.  Little 
deserves  credit  for  hard  work  and  diligent 
forward-looking  planning  he  has  done  In 
connection  with  the  expansion  program. 

The  Federal  HlU-Burton  Act  has  proven  of 
vital  Importance.  Total  cost  of  the  new  and 
expanded  hospital  and  the  School  of  Nurs- 
ing Building  comes  to  »6, 500.000.  Of  tills,  the 
Federal  Oovernment  has  provided  through 
the  Hill-Burton  Act  a  total  of  about  93.300  - 
000 — or  half  the  cost. 

All  who  possibly  can  are  Invited  to  attend 
the  dedication  ceremonies  today,  and  to 
inspect  the  hosplUls  expanded  and  Unproved 
faculties  during  the  open  house  period  from 
2  to  4  pjn. 

This  dedication  marks  a  real  and  lasting 
milestone  In  the  progress  and  growth  oif 
Anderson  County  and  Is  a  proud  and  prayer- 
ful day  for  all  responsible  for  our  greater 
Anderson  Memorial  Hospital 


TROTTERS  SHOALS  NOT  DEAD 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  splendid  editorial  appearing  In 
the  Anderson  E>ally  Mall  of  Anderson. 
S.C.  entitled  "Trotters  Shoals  Not 
Dead."  Thla  editorial  pinpoints  with 
lofirlc  and  restraint  the  situation  con- 
cerning Trotters  Shoals  Dam  on  the  Sa- 
vannah River.  I  ask  that  this  editorial 
be  printed  In  the  Rkcorb  together  with 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxco«d, 
as  fallows : 

Taomu  Shoals  Not  Dkab 
OoT  Donald  8.  RxumII  has  determined 
that  on  the  basis  of  Information  now  avail- 
able he  eaniK>t  recommend  construction  of 
the  Trotters  Shocks  Oam.  on  Savannah  River. 
HU  decision  was  arrived  at  on  information 
gleaned  at  pulHic  hecuings,  in  private  Inve*- 


tlgatlon.  and  finally  on  a  study  made  by  Dr 
Thomas  F  Jones,  president  of  the  University 
of  South  Carolina,  and  a  well-known  engi- 
neer. 

Oovemor  Russell's  Integrity  In  dealing 
with  Trotters  ShoaU.  or  any  other  public  Is- 
sue cannot  be  questioned 

Many  supporters  of  the  project  will,  with- 
out doubt,  differ  with  the  Governor's  con- 
clusions. But  it  must  also  be  recognised 
that  few  Individuals,  no  matter  how  compe- 
tent or  conscientious  they  may  be.  will  place 
the  same  evaluation  on  a  given  set  of  facta, 
and  will  come  up  with  Identical  conclusions! 
Georgia  Gov  Carl  Sanders,  for  In- 
stance, with  approximately  the  same  basic 
Information,  decided  In  favor  of  Trotters 
Shoals  development  Just  as  Governor  Russell 
decided  against  It  Yet  both  Governors  are 
able  and  honorable  men 

As  the  Trotters  Shoals  situation  now 
stiind?.  two  facts  seem  obvious. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Governor's  recom- 
mendation. Important  as  It  may  be,  does  not. 
In  Itself,  alter  the  basic  situation  nor  final 
determination  of  the  project,  which  Is  In  the 
hands  of  Congress. 

The  second  Is  that  some  of  the  factors  en- 
tering Into  the  Governors  adverse  recom- 
mendation may,  within  a  year  or  so,  prove 
to  be  erroneous  or  unfounded  and  could.  In 
the  course  of  time  change  his  point  of  view 
Governor  Russall  apparently  accepted  as 
facts  the  early  construction  of  a  large  paper 
plant  In  the  Trotters  Shoals  area,  and  the 
erection  of  a  mammoth  steam  plant  at  Mld- 
dleton  Shoftls  by  Duke  Power  Co 

Neither  project  la  nailed  down  Neither 
the  Meade  Paper  Co  .  nor  Duke  Power  Co.. 
has  made  a  final  commitment,  and  there  Is. 
at  the  moment  at  least,  no  definite  assurance 
that  either  will  become  a  reality. 

The  Governor  hlnvself.  In  his  statement, 
pointed  out  there  are  no  "compelling  or  clear 
engineering  reasons  for  favoring  one  side  or 
the  other  In  the  Trotters  Shoals  Issue  " 

Other  l-ssues  sociological,  economic,  and  po- 
litical, which  he  cited,  are  far  less  stable, 
and  are  Inclined  to  shift  with  changed  polit- 
ical and  economic  winds.  They  could  change 
In  this  Instance 

"niose  who  believe  In  Trotters  Shoals  and 
the  development  of  natural  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  residents  of  their  areas  will  not 
consider  Trotters  Shoals  a  cloeed  book 

Kvents  In  the  next  few  years  could  easily 
shift  so  as  to  make  many  of  the  factors  en- 
tering Into  the  Governor's  decision  less  com- 
pelling than  they  seem  today,  and  so  as  to 
bring  the  proposed  development  Into  a  far 
more  favorable  light 

If  that  should  happen,  the  Governor,  we 
are  sure,  would  be  among  the  first  to  change 
his  position 
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CURRENT  PROBLEMS   IN  THE 

SECURrriEs  field 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Mr. 

President,  on  May  20  Commissioner 
Manual  P.  Cohen,  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  a  meeting  of  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  the  city  of  New  York.  Com- 
missioner Cohen  chose  as  his  topic 
"Current  Problems  In  the  Securities 
Field."  He  discussed  the  course  of  the 
SEC  special  study  and  summarized  the 
legislative  proposals  which  the  SEC  will 
submit  to  Congress  in  the  near  future. 
In  his  remarks  Commissioner  Cohen 
observed  that — 

The  initiative  which  led  to  the  Com- 
mission's special  study  of  the  securities  mar- 
keu  is  a  high  tribute  to  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  of  the  congressional  committees 
which  have  Jurisdiction  over  the  activities 
of  the  Commission 


Speaking  for  my  colleagues  on  th. 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  t 
would  Uke  to  thank  "Manny"  for  ku 
kind  remarks.  ^ 

Mr.   President,   this  speech  of  Com 
missioner  Cohen  should  carry  consider 
able  public  interest  and  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Cttrrxnt  Probi-Ims  in  the  Securities  PiEn 

(By  Manuel  F   Cohen,  Commissioner.  Securl- 

ties    and    Exchange    Commission     Mav  9n 

1963)  •'    ^' 

A  little  over  4  years  ago,  I  discussed  with 
you  the  background,  rationale  and  proposed 
amendments  to  rule  133  under  the  Securltlw 
Act  -the  so-called  no-sale  rule.  The  evolu- 
tion of  that  rule,  originally  adopted  to  deal 
with  a  problem  which  had  Its  roots  In  the 
financial  troubles  of  the  early  thirties  and 
later  amended  to  cope  vlth  ar.  abuse  born  of 
the  more  prosperous  fifties,  m.irks  but  one 
chapter  In  the  continual  reevaluatlon  and 
when  necessary,  modification  >y  the  Securl- 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission  o*  its  rules 
regulations  and  practices  to  achieve  statu- 
tory objectives  In  the  varying  contexts  of 
growing  and  ever-changing  securities  mar- 
kets  Man7  of  you  here  tonight  will  recall 
that  the  Commission  made  a  number  of  pro- 
posals In  an  attempt  to  find  a  reasonable 
solution  to  A  recognized  problem.  With  your 
assistance,  though  not  unanimous  agree- 
ment, we  did  find  a  formula  which.  I  venture 
to  say.  has  been  working  well. 

You  are  also  familiar,  I  am  sure,  with 
other  attempts  by  the  Commission,  generally 
successful,  to  grapple  with  and  to  overcome 
problems  that  needed  solution  Rules  154 
155.  lOb-e,  7  and  8  are  but  a  few  of  these 
examples.  None  of  them,  I  should  hasten 
to  add.  would  have  been  nearly  as  successful 
without  your  good  will  and  constructive 
criticism. 

In  my  view,  rulemaking,  and  similar  ef- 
forts through  the  decisional  process,  by 
which  standards  are  enunciated,  general 
statutory  directives  are  Implemented,  and 
guidance  furnished  to  those  affected  by  the 
Federal  securities  laws  represent  an  Impor- 
tant, if  not  the  most  important,  responsibility 
of  the  Commission.  Indeed  they  represent, 
apart  from  enforcement,  the  reason  for  the 
very  existence  of  the  regulatory  agency. 
Theoretically  at  least,  a  body  of  experts  able 
to  devote  attention  exclusively  to  the  regu- 
lated area  should  be  able  to  define.  In  the 
first  Instance,  the  complex,  the  technical 
and  seemingly  undefinable  and  then  con- 
stantly to  refine  these  definitions  to  reflect 
new  experience  and  changed  conditions.  No 
one  has  as  yet  devised  a  better  way  to  pro- 
vide that  Informed  flexibility  In  regulation 
so  necessary  to  avoid  economic  stagnation 
and  delusive  and  oppressive  proscriptions 

In  the  securities  field  this  Job  has  not 
been  entrusted  to  the  Oovernment  alone 
While  there  are  other  examples  of  Industry- 
oriented  and  managed  self-regulaiory 
schemes,  It  is  probably  no  overstatement  to 
note  that  In  no  other  Industry  does  there 
exist  as  sophisticated  and  as  fully  developed 
a  system  of  cooperative  regulation  as  that 
enjoyed  by  those  engaged  In  various  phase* 
of  the  securities  business.  The  stock  ex- 
changes and  the  NASD  have  developed  ex- 
tensive regulatory  requirements,  proscrip- 
tions and  standards.  This  Is  not  to  suggest 
that  there  is  unnecessary  duplication  of  ef- 
fort and  expenss  among  these  organlzatloiu 
and  governmental  authorities.  On  the  con- 
trary accepting  for  the  moment  that  there 
may  be  some  overlapping  Jurisdiction.  In  the 
main  these  organizations  complement  each 
other  as  well  as  Stats  and  Federal  authority 
and   keep   small   what   might  otherwise  be- 
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come  a  much  larger  governmental  bureaue- 
j^cj.  Conceding  the  existence  of  some  un- 
resolved problems,  the  point  I  wish  to  make 
Is  that  the  principle  of  Industry  participa- 
tion m  the  regulation  of  the  securities  In- 
dustry has  been  firmly  established  and  that 
Industry  organizations  shore  with  the  Com- 
mission the  responsibility  to  develop  stand- 
ards of  fair  dealing  and  to  refine  them  in  the 
light  of  experience  and  changing  conditions. 

The  explosive  growth  of  virtually  every 
segment  of  the  Industry  In  recent  years, 
however,  scrlotisly  affected  our  efforts  In  this 
all  important  field.  The  tremendous  growth, 
on  the  one  hand,  has  accentuated  the  need 
for  the  development  of  new  rules  and  reap- 
praisal of  old  ones,  and,  on  the  other.  In- 
creased greatly  the  burdens  of  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  for  the  Commission 
and  the  Industry  regulatory  agencies.  Geo- 
metric Increases  In  the  workload  you  and 
your  clients  produced  for  the  Commission 
deflected  attention  from  necessary  policy 
development.  More  important,  It  became 
very  clear  that  the  comprehensive  examina- 
tion of  developing  practices  In  the  Industry 
and  of  the  adequacy  of  the  regulatory  struc- 
ture demanded  by  pressing  problems  and  In- 
completely recognized  abuses  could  not  be 
achieved  by  a  staff  concerned  with  other 
exacting  responsibilities. 

Emrlng  the  late  1950'8  the  Commission  be- 
gan to  explore  available  means  of  keeping 
pace  with  the  expansion  and  changes  In  the 
Industry.  In  1958  we  commissioned  the 
Wharton  School  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  conduct  a  study  of  the  size  and 
structure  of  the  mutual  fund  Industry  which 
had  by  then  emerged  as  a  significant  factor 
In  the  securities  markets.  The  completed 
study  was  published  In  August  1962,  and  we 
are  currently  making,  tlirough  a  special  staff 
In  our  Division  of  Corporate  Regulation,  a 
thorough  examination  of  that  study,  as  well 
as  additional  Inquiries  Into  certain  aspects 
of  the  Industry  not  covered  by  the  Wharton 
School,  to  determine  what  changes,  if  any, 
are  necessary  In  the  existing  regulatory  pat- 
tern under  the  Investment  Company  Act. 

More  perplexing  within  the  framework  of 
existing  personnel  and  budgetary  limitations 
was  the  larger  problem  of  reevaluatlon  of 
the  changes  wrought  In  an  Industry  which 
had  enjoyed  rapid  growth  and  segments  of 
which  were  showing  dangerous  signs  of  a 
breakdown  of  standards  In  certain  practices. 
The  persistence  of  boiler-room  operations 
despite  vigorous  enforcement  efforts,  the  lack 
of  effective  controls  over  the  hot-Issue  phe- 
nomena, and  the  failure  of  self-regulation  on 
the  American  Stock  Exchange  served  to 
heighten  our  concern  and  Increase  our  frus- 
tration. P>ortunately,  the  answer  came  from 
the  Congress  which,  on  September  5,  1961, 
directed  the  Commission  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive Investigation  into  the  adequacy  of 
existing  regulatory  controls  In  the  sectirltles 
markets  and  to  report  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress.  The  Initiative 
which  led  to  the  Commission's  Special  Study 
of  the  Securities  Markets  Is  a  high  tribute 
to  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  congres- 
sional committees  which  have  Jurisdiction 
over  the  activities  of  the  Commission, 

The  Intensive  efforts  thus  made  possible 
are  now  reaching  fruition.  The  first  segment 
of  the  report  of  the  special  study,  as  all  of 
you  probably  know,  was  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  on  April  3.  1963.  Many  of  you  may 
have  made  futile  attempts  to  obtain  copies 
for  your  own  use.  and  I  must  apologize  for 
the  unfortunate  delay  In  the  availability  of 
printed  copies  for  public  distribution.  Hope- 
fully, the  balance  of  the  report,  some  or  all 
of  which  should  be  completed  by  June  1, 
will  find  Its  way  to  the  printing  presses  with 
somewhat  greater  speed. 

When  you  do  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  complete  report,  you  will  find  that  It 
represents  a  responsible  and  painstaking  ef- 
fort to  examine  carefully  changes  In  the  In- 


dustry and  the  need  for  adjustments  and 
Improvements  In  the  mechanisms  of  the  se- 
curities markets  to  ease  the  strain  and  miti- 
gate the  excesses  which  have  developed 
particularly  in  the  past  decade.  More  Im- 
portant, it  refiecU  a  recognlticoi  that  the 
seciirltles  industry  Is  made  up  of  many  dif- 
ferent Institutions  designed  to  meet  the 
varying  needs  of  small  and  large  Issuers,  and 
persons  of  great  and  relatively  small  re- 
sources; that  the  problems  found  are  com- 
plex and  Interrelated;  that  solutions  are  not 
always  clear  and  rarely  subject  to  simple 
treatment.  While  the  report  as  a  whole  will 
point  to  many  areas  of  abuse  and  other 
problems  that  require  urgent  attention,  the 
portions  I  have  seen  thus  far  certainly  do 
not  call  for  any  basic  reconstruction  of  the 
industry  or  of  the  securities  laws.  The  ex- 
perience of  over  25  years  of  Federal  securities 
regulation  and  the  much  longer  period  of 
industry  development  undoubtedly  is  an  Im- 
portant reason  for  these  conclusions.  It 
should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  en- 
tire report  wUl  suggest  what  Milton  H. 
Cohen,  the  director  of  the  study,  has  de- 
scribed as  a  major  program  of  reform  con- 
sisting of  over  100  separate  recommenda- 
tions. Some  of  you  may  have  heard  him 
say  10  da3rB  ago  that  "the  reform  Is  needed 
no  less  because  we  suggest  applying  a  scalpel 
in  100  separate  places  rather  than  a  meat 
ax  in  3  or  4." 

It  Is  probably  too  much  to  expect  agree- 
ment with  all  the  findings  and  conclusions 
of  the  study.  To  quote  Milton  Cohen  again, 
however,  it  undoubtedly  will  provide  a 
"springboard"  for  action.  The  rejxjrt  merits 
careful  examination  and  should  result  In 
serious  dialog  between  the  Industry  and 
the  Commission.  I  think  It  fair  to  predict 
that  most  of  you  will  agree  Its  recommenda- 
tions call  for  vigorous  Implementation  by 
the  Congress,  the  Commission,  self-regula- 
tory agencies  and  by  others  Interested  In  the 
welfare  of  the  Industry,  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  study  or  by  effective  alterna- 
tive routes. 

For  our  part,  the  program  of  implementa- 
tion Is  already  underway.  While  the  bal- 
ance of  the  report  Is  nearlng  completion, 
the  Commission  has  determined  to  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  number  of  legislative  pro- 
posals based  largely  on  the  first  segment  of 
the  report.  We  are  now  considering  the  de- 
tails of  these  proposals  and  have  been  able 
to  discuss  preUminary  drafts  with  a  repre- 
sentative securities  Industry  advisory  com- 
mittee. We  have  also  solicited  and  received 
the  views  of  various  members  of  other  lnd\is- 
try  groups  and  of  the  association  of  the  bar 
of  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  American 
Bar  Association.  Despite  the  pressures  of  a 
very  tight  time  schedule,  Industry  and  the 
bar  have  been  unstinting  in  their  coopera- 
tion and  effort  for  which  we  are  most  grate- 
ful. Areas  of  agreement  have  been  reached 
and  potential  areas  of  disagreement  elimi- 
nated. In  other  respects,  we  have  benefited 
from  helpful  criticisms  and  comments  on  the 
proposed  legislation.  We  have  also  received 
suggestions  which  can,  perhaps,  be  consid- 
ered more  effectively  after  we  have  dealt  with 
the  proposals  now  under  consideration. 

Current  legislative  proposals  reflect  a  re- 
affirmation of  our  conviction,  shared  by  the 
special  study,  that  the  disclosure  principle 
coupled  with  somewhat  broader  enforcement 
authority,  should  remain  the  primary  tools 
for  Insuring  fair  and  honest  securities  mar- 
kets for  the  protection  of  investors.  Our 
legislative  aims  now  are  limited  to  imple- 
menting certain  of  the  study's  recommenda- 
tions to  close  anomalous  gaps  in  the  present 
regulatory  scheme  or  to  carry  out  that  design 
in  a  more  flexible  fashion. 

While  we  have  been  discussing  with  In- 
dustry a  number  of  proposals,  the  Commis- 
sion has  not  as  yet  reached  final  decisions  as 
to  the  precise  provisions  of  the  program  It 
win  shortly  submit  to  the  Congress.  I  am, 
therefore,  not  In  a  position  tonight  to  give 


you  the  details  of  the  proposals.  However, 
the  Commission  has  Indicated  that  It  agrees 
in  principle  with  the  legislative  recommenda- 
tions made  in  the  study  report  and  that  it 
Intends  to  submit  legislative  prc^>06als  to 
Implement  them.  I  shall,  therefore,  discuss 
the  recommendations  as  they  have  been 
advanced  by  the  special  study. 

Only  one  prop>osal  relates  to  the  Securities 
Act.  It  would  extend  the  requirement  lor 
delivery  of  prospectuses  by  dealers  following 
a  public  offering — reduced  from  1  year  to 
40  days  In  1954 — to  00  days  In  the  case  of 
new  Issues  and  empower  the  Conunisslon  to 
shorten  the  40-  or  90-day  period  for  all 
Issues.  The  proposals  with  respect  to  the 
Exchange  Act  Include  antifraud  provisions 
designed  to  reach  fraudulent  dissenainatlon 
of  corporate  publicity;  a  mandatory  require- 
ment of  membership  In  a  self-regulatory 
agency  for  all  registered  broker-dealers;  au- 
thorization for  national  securities  associa- 
tions to  adopt  qualification  and  financial 
standards  for  admission  to  membership, 
authority  In  the  Commission  to  deal  directly, 
and  more  flexibly  than  the  present  statute 
permits,  with  individuals  associated  with 
registered  broker-dealers  and  to  lmp>ose 
intermediate  sanctions  against  a  broker- 
dealer  firm  in  lieu  of  revocation.  In  addi- 
tion, an  important  gap  would  be  closed  by 
enactment  of  legislation  to  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  the  collection  and  publication  of 
securities  quotations. 

Implementation  of  these  legislative  recom- 
mendations of  the  special  study  would  pro- 
vide a  more  effective  Federal  regulatory 
structure.  In  my  view,  however,  the  most 
fundamental  recommendation  concerns 
legislation  which  would  extend  to  over-the- 
counter  Issuers  the  reporting,  proxy  and 
Insider  trading  provisions  of  sections  13,  14, 
and  16  of  the  Exchange  Act,  now  applicable 
only  to  Issuers  with  securities  listed  on  a 
national  securities  exchange  and  to  a  limited 
niunber  of  other  companies.  I  would  like  to 
deal  more  fully  with  this  aspect  of  the  legis- 
lative proposals  now  under  consideration  to 
which  I  shall  refer  as  Frear-Fulbrlght  legis- 
lation because  of  the  early  sponsorship  of 
such  legislation  by  Senator  Pclbright  and 
my  colleague  J.  Allen  Frear,  Jr.,  when  he 
was  a  Member  of  that  august  body. 

As  some  of  you  may  know,  the  disparity 
between  investor  protections  in  the  two  mar- 
kets was  not  intended  by  the  Congress  which 
enacted  the  Exchange  Act  even  though  vol- 
ume in  the  over-the-counter  market  then 
was  far  less  significant  than  now.  Although 
the  mysteries  surrounding  trading  In  over- 
the-counter  securities  In  1934  made  the  Con- 
gress hesitant  to  Impose,  by  statutory  fiat, 
the  requirements  applicable  to  listed  securi- 
ties, the  Exchange  Act  originally  made  It 
unlawful  for  brokers  or  dealers  to  create  a 
market  In  unlisted  securities  in  contraven- 
tion of  such  rules  as  the  Commission  might 
provide  to  insure  Investor  protection  com- 
parable to  that  provided  in  the  exchange 
markets.  This  provision  was  deleted  at  the 
request  of  the  Commission  in  1936,  when 
Congress  adopted  section  15(d) — which  re- 
quires an  undertaking  to  file  reports  by 
many  companies  offering  securities  registered 
under  the  Securities  Act — because  It  was 
found  Impracticable  to  enforce  obligations 
for  Issuers  by  curtailment  of  the  activities 
of  broker-dealers  which  would  serve  only  to 
deprive  shareholders  of  adequate  markets  for 
their  securities. 

Section  15(d),  however,  was  never  con- 
sidered the  ultimate  answer  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  publicly  held  companies  whose  se- 
curities are  traded  over  the  counter,  as  the 
Commission  pointed  out  In  a  report  pub- 
lished at  that  time.  Many  of  you  are  familiar 
with,  and  several  of  you  have  had  a  hand 
In,  the  various  proposals  and  the  Intensive 
but  futile  efforts  since  that  time  to  extend 
the  disclosure  and  other  basic  protections  of 
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the     Exchange      Act     to     over-the-counter 
securltlee. 

The  Importance  of  this  difference  between 
the  over-the-counter  and  the  exchange  mar- 
keta  haa  been  greatly  magnified  by  the 
drainatlc  growth  of  the  over-the-counter 
marketa.  The  special  study  found  that  the 
number  of  different  stocks  appearing  In  the 
pink  sheets  of  the  National  Quotation  Bu- 
reau on  January  15.  1963,  for  example, 
amounted  to  8.200,  as  compared  to  3  700 
stocks  on  the  same  day  in  1939  Trading 
volume  In  the  over-the-counter  market  grew 
from  an  estimated  $4  9  billion  In  1949  to 
$38  9  billion  tn  1961,  a  gain  of  almost  eight 
times  Adequate  Investor  protections  In  a 
market  which  can  generate  such  widespread 
trading  Interest  is  obviously  a  matter  of 
great  public  importance  A  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  mechanics  and  the  mecha- 
nisms of  the  over-the-counter  market  will 
appear  in  chapter  VII  of  the  special  study 
report  and  a  detailed  discussion  of  Its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  should  await  an- 
other time  and  forum  But  coqcern  with 
Investor  and  public  interestv.ln_the  over-the- 
counter  m;^rket  must  start  with  a  revalua- 
tion of  the  obligations  of  the  issuers  whose 
securities  find  their  sole  marketplace  there. 
The  first  segment  of  the  report  already  pub- 
lished contains  a  comprehensive  discussion 
of  this  facet  of  the  over-the-counter 
markets. 

Since  previous  rep>orta  of  the  Commission 
and  reports  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  demonstrated  beyond  rea- 
sonable question  the  need  to  extend  to  over- 
the-counter  Isjuers  the  dlsclosiire  provisions 
and  other  safeguards  applicable  to  listed  se- 
curities. It  was  determined  at  the  outset  that 
the  special  study  should,  in  the  main,  direct 
Its  efforts  to  the  areas  of  unresolved  contro- 
versies and  uncertainties  and  to  develop  new 
data  and  appropriate  guldepoeta  for  consider- 
ation of  these  problems  in  the  context  of 
the  expanded  securities  markets  Before  dis- 
cussing the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
special  study,  It  Is  Important  to  note  that 
the  lack  of  adequate  information  concerning 
securities  traded  In  the  over-the-counter 
markets  Is  Inextricably  related  to  the  various 
abuses  documented  In  the  first  segment  of 
tte  report.  Irresponsible  selling  tactics  un- 
informed Investment  advice,  extravagant 
financial  public  relations  and  erratic  after 
markets  apparently  thrive  best  where  lack 
of  information  Is  most  marked.  In  a  real 
sense  chapters  II.  III.  and  rv  which  deal  with 
abuses  found  In  these  areas  provide  a  strong 
argument,  without  more,  for  legislation  of 
the  FYear-Pulbrlght  kind.  But  the  study  was 
not  content  to  rest  Its  recommendations  on 
these  narrow  grounds  alone 

A  survey  by  the  study  of  771  of  the  over- 
the-counter  Issuers  listed  in  the  January 
1962  Monthly  Summary  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Quotation  Bureau  confirmed  the  find- 
ings of  previous  Conunisslon  studies  that  the 
financial  reporting  and  proxy  solicitation 
practices  of  a  significant  percentage  <>f  com- 
panies whose  recurltles  are  traded  In  the  over- 
the-counter  market  are  seriously  Inadequate. 
The  disturbing  results  of  the  latest  survey 
are  detailed  In  chapter  IX  of  the  report  I 
do  not  Intend  to  dwell  on  them  or  to  belabor 
further  the  need  for  Frear-Pulbrlght  legisla- 
tion. On  this  point  most  of  you  agree  in 
prlnclDle  It  Is  In  the  details  of  this  legisla- 
tion that  we  find  areas  of  potential  dlsagree- 
ment  which  require  further  examination  and 
discussion  Three  of  these  problems,  the  de- 
termination of  appropriate  coverage  criteria. 
the  exemption  of  banks  and  Insurance  com- 
panies, and  the  Impact  of  section  16(b>  have 
always  been  the  Important  storm  centers 
of  controversy  At  the  rlak  of  boring  those 
of  you  who  have  been  able  to  read  chapter 
IX.  I  would  like  to  address  myself  in  more 
detail  to  the  study's  findings  and  recom- 
mendations on   these  questions. 


It  may  be  argued  that,  in  principle,  the  re- 
porting, proxy  and  Insider  trading  provisions 
of  the  Exchange  Act  should  extend  to  all 
over-the-counter  Issuers  in  which  public 
investors  have  an  Interest  Such  a  pervasive 
pattern  of  regulation  might  however,  create 
a  burden  on  Issuers  and  upon  the  Commis- 
sion unwarranted  by  the  number  of  Investors 
protected  and  other  relevant  considerations 
In  the  public  interest  The  question  of 
where  to  draw  the  line  has  been  one  of  con- 
siderable uncertainty  In  previous  legislative 
propt^als  To  establish  better  guldeposts, 
the  special  study  conducted  a  survey  of  the 
characteristics  of  over  1.600  over-the-counter 
Issuers  who  furnished  adequate  data  In  re- 
sponse to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  every  fifth 
Issuer,  excluding  exchange  listed  companies 
and  foreign  Issuers  appearing  In  the  Janu- 
ary 1962  Monthly  Summary  ot  the  National 
Quotation  Bureau  A  correlation  was  sought 
between  number  of  shareholders  versus  size 
and  concentration  of  security  ownership  of 
these  Issuers  and  trading  Interest  In  their 
securities,  as  measured  by  number  of  trans- 
fers and  broker-dealer  quotations  In  the 
Monthly   Summary 

Based  on  findings  from  the  numerous  tests 
and  analyses  made,  and  In  the  light  of  over- 
all policy  considerations  as  well  as  the  bur- 
den on  Issuers  and  on  the  Commission,  the 
special  study  recommended  that  coverage 
should  extend.  In  a  phased  program,  to  virtu- 
ally all  over-the-counter  Issuers  having  300 
or  more  equity  security  holders  of  record 
and  known  beneficial  holders.  It  found 
that  an  asset  test  has  no  relevance  to  the 
number  of  public  shareholders,  the  extent  of 
trading  Interest,  or  the  value  of  outstanding 
securities  Indeed.  It  Is  suggested  that  the 
need  for  protection  may  vary  In  Inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  available  assets. 
At  any  rate  It  Is  pointed  out  that,  unless  the 
asset  test  Is  very  small.  It  would  exclude  from 
coverage  of  the  statute  a  significant  number 
of  actively  traded  Issues  The  study  esti- 
mated that  at  a  level  of  300  or  more  share- 
holders the  profKxsed  legislation  would  reach 
6.910  companies.  1  438  of  which  are  now 
subject  to  reporting  requirements  under 
section  16(d).  This  would  Include  almost 
all  the  actively  traded  over-the-counter 
companies  and  only  a  small  percentage  of 
relatively  Inactive  ones 

The  Commission  Is  currently  studying  a 
variety  of  possible  criteria  of  public  Interest 
and  their  relevance  to  various  types  of  Is- 
suers on  the  basis  of  the  Information  de- 
veloped by  the  study,  materials  gathered 
from  other  sources,  the  comments  of  various 
members  of  the  Industry  committee  and 
others  It  Is  evident,  however,  that  what- 
ever test  or  combination  of  tests  is  finally 
proposed  by  the  Commission,  the  require- 
ments of  sections  13  14  and  16  should  be 
administered  discrlmlnately  and   flexibly 

It  would  be  unnecessary,  for  example,  to 
require  that  mining  corporations  with  no 
current  material  revenues  or  expenditures 
comply  with  the  full  panoply  of  accounting 
requirements  established  for  large  and  com- 
plex business  organizations  Nevertheless, 
the  hundreds  and  sometimes  the  thousands 
of  public  shareholders  of  such  a  corporation, 
or  those  Interested  In  purchasing  Its  out- 
standing securities,  would  receive  significant 
protection  if  they  could  learn  of  its  dormant 
status,  the  factors  bearing  on  a  possible  re- 
surgence of  activity  and  events  reflecting  sub- 
sequent material  changes  in  that  status 
Undoubtedly  there  would  be  a  wider  range  of 
companies  so  far  as  activity,  flnanclal  re- 
sources, and  public  Interest  are  concerned 
among  over-the-counter  Issuers  than  gen- 
erally exists  li  respect  of  companies  whose 
securities  are  registered  for  trading  on  stock 
exchanges  The  Commission  would  neces- 
sarily undertake  to  develop  a  range  of  re- 
quirements to  fit  the  special  needs  of  such 
companies  and  to  take  Into  account  any  spe- 
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clal  burdens  Imposed  by  the  legislation     t 
this  end.  the  Commission  should  be  providln 
with    ample    authority    to    classify    and  1« 
exempt  Issuers,  persons,  and  transactions 

The    special    study    recommended    againnf 
providing    exemptions     for     banks    on    ^ 
ground  that  existing  State  and  Federal  bank 
regulations,  albeit  effective  as  a  tool  for  safe 
guarding  the  Interests  of  depositors,  does  not' 
as  has   been  urged,   provide  equivalent  prrv 
tections  for  invesuirs      T'he  securities  of  th, 
13.445   banks   In   the  United  States  form  ^ 
Import-ant     part     of     the     over-the-count« 
market      Bank  stocks  accounted  for  an  esti 
mated  20  percent  of  the  Issues  listed  in  thi 
January  1962  Monthly  Summary  of  the  N«. 
tlonal  Quotation  Bureau      Since  bank  stockt 
tend  to  be  more  closely  held  than  other  over 
the-counter    securities,    a    300    shareholdtt 
standard  would  reach  only  about  1,000  of  Uit 
more  actively  traded  bank  stocks 

All  but  approximately  500  banks  are  sub- 
ject t<3  the  authority  of  one  of  the  three  Fed- 
eral bank  regulatory  agencies  The  otheri 
are  regulated  only  by  the  various  SUtes.  a 
is  Imporumt  to  reemphaslze  that  the  regu- 
latory controls  imposed  by  these  agencies 
historically  have  not  been  designed  to  pro- 
vide  information  essential  to  Investment  de- 
cision by  security  holders  Recently,  tlie 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  who  has  Juris- 
diction over  the  4.520  national  banks,  took  t 
number  of  steps  toward  furnishing  protec- 
tlons  for  shareholders.  Although  far  short 
of  Commission  requirements,  and  without 
benefit  of  statutory  guides,  regulations  of  the 
Comptroller  now  require  that  ownership 
reports  be  filed  when  a  change  In  control 
occurs  and  that  banks  with  more  than  |25 
million  in  deposits  send  annual  flnanclal 
reports.  Including  Income  statemenu.  to 
shareholders  and  provide  "adequate  '  Infor- 
mation If  proxies  are  solicited  Except  for 
these  limited  requlremenu  of  the  Comp- 
troUer.  bank  regulation  provides  no  control* 
over  proxy  solicitation  or  Insider  trading  and 
Is  not  concerned,  to  any  significant  degree, 
with  public  disclosure  of  financial  or  other 
material  information  Statements  of  Income 
are  generally  not  required,  and  reports  of 
earnings  and  dividends  are  deemed  to  be  con- 
fidential Information.  I  should  point  out 
that  although  the  Commission,  in  Its  letter 
transmitting  the  first  segment  of  the  study 
report,  urged  tha.  the  legislative  proposali 
should  apply  to  banks.  It  did  suggest  that 
administration  might  well  be  granted  to  an 
appropriate  Federal  banking  authority. 

The  report  also  points  out  that  existing 
regulation  of  Insurance  companies  docs  not 
provide  an  adequate  substitute  for  Investor- 
oriented  securities  legislation.  Securities  of 
Insurance  companies  comprise  about  5  per- 
cent of  the  over-the-counter  market  It  It 
an  Industry  that  has  grown  rapidly  In  re- 
cent years.  The  Comml5flon  has  previously 
had  occasion  to  express  Its  concern  over  the 
pressing  enforcement  problems  created  by 
the  fraudulent  promotions  of  a  large  nuni- 
ber  of  newly  organized  Insurance  companies 
Regulation  of  Insurance  companies,  which 
rests  almost  exclusively  In  the  hands  of  the 
various  States,  Is  directed  toward  the  protec- 
tion of  policyholders  and  has  been  described 
by  the  Supreme  Court  as  "less  and  less  mean- 
ingful" to  Investors.  Concerned  mainly  with 
such  matters  as  solvency,  adequacy  of  re- 
serves and  legality  of  Investments,  the  re- 
ports required  to  be  filed  with  State  au- 
thorities, while  voluminous,  are  extremely 
complicated  and  designed  to  disclose  matten 
primarily  of  Interest  to  the  regulatory  au- 
thority. 

Finally.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
special  study's  separate  examination  of  the 
financial  reporting  and  proxy  solicitation 
practices  of  banks  and  Insurance  companle* 
produced  a  picture  of  deficiencies  generally 
similar  to.  and  In  some  aspects  worse  than, 
that  revealed  by  the  survey  of  other  over- 
the-counter  Issuers. 


Perhaps  the  most  perplexing  of  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  Frear-Pulbrlght  legis- 
lation, and  one  that  has  caused  much  con- 
cern in  the  flnanclal  community.  Is  the 
impact  of  section  16(b)  on  the  market-mak- 
ing functions  and  the  sponsorship  activities 
of  broker-dealers.  This  problem  arises,  of 
course,  only  In  the  situation  where  the  bro- 
ker-dealer who  Is  making  a  market  In  a  se- 
curity 18  an  Insider  of  the  Issuer,  usually  a 
member  of  Its  board  of  directors.  Despite  a 
wide  divergence  of  Industry  views  on  the  de- 
sirability of  such  affiliation,  the  Commis- 
sion's decision  In  the  Cady,  Roberts  case  and 
the  New  York  Stcx:k  Exchange's  warnings  as 
to  the  p>otentlal  conflicts  of  Interest  Involved, 
the  special  study  found  that  In  early  1961 
a  little  less  than  10  percent  of  the  registered 
broker-dealers  held  directorships  and  made 
markets  for  the  securities  of  approximately 
13  percent  of  all  over-the-counter  Issuers 
whose  securities  evoked  some  trading  Inter- 
est at  that  Ume. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  study  the  applica- 
tion of  section  16(b)  to  over-the-counter  se- 
curities would  have  little  effect  on  the  mar- 
ket for  such  Issues  and  that  the  concern 
of  the  Industry  as  to  the  Impact  of  section 
16(b)  was  unwarranted  The  study  recom- 
mended against  statutory  exemption  from 
section  16(b)  for  transactions  of  market- 
makers  but  urged  that  the  Commission  have 
authority  to  exempt,  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  the 
rare  situation  In  which  it  is  shown  that  a 
continued  affiliation  between  the  Issuer  and 
a  broker-dealer  and  market-making  by  that 
same  broker-dealer  are  both  necessary. 

These  conclusions  have  evoked  widespread 
disagreement  among  those  who  have  been 
meeting  with  the  Commission  to  discuss  the 
details  of  the  legislative  proposals.  The 
Commission  is  presently  considering  these 
objections  to  determine  what.  If  any,  ex- 
emption from  16(b)  should  be  provided  for 
marketmakers  Whatever  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commission,  this  Is  a  problem 
which  will  require  continued  study  to  achieve 
a  satisfactory  reconciliation  of  the  policies  of 
section  16(b)  and  the  function  served  by 
the  activities  of  marketmakers  In  the  over- 
the-counter  market  I  should  also  note, 
parenthetically,  that  the  proposed  drafts  of 
legislation  circulated  to  the  Industry  did  not 
Incorporate  the  special  study  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Commission  seek  statutory  re- 
versal of  the  holding  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  Blati  v.  Lehman.  In  that  case,  recovery  of 
the  trading  profits  realized  by  a  broker-dealer 
firm  from  short-swing  transactions,  in  the 
security  of  an  Issuer  of  which  a  member  of 
the  firm  was  a  director,  was  limited  to  the 
partner-director's  share  In  the  absence  of 
evidence  showing  that  he  was  deputized  by 
the  firm  to  represent  Its  Interests  on  the 
board. 

The  special  study  has  made  a  number 
of  other  recommendations  for  legislative 
changes  which  are  closely  related  to  the  ex- 
tension of  sections  13,  14,  and  16  to  over-the- 
counter  securities.  These  Include  retention 
of  section  15(d)  until  the  phasing  In  process 
of  Initial  registration  Is  completed,  repeal  of 
the  provisions  for  extension  of  unlisted  trad- 
ing privileges  contained  In  section  12(f)(3) 
and  a  strengthening  of  the  proxy  rules  with 
respect  to  both  listed  and  unlisted  securities. 
We  have  been  giving  active.  Indeed,  dally  con- 
sideration to  all  these  and  a  multitude  of  re- 
lated matters  at  the  Commission  table.  None 
of  our  responsibilities  is  more  Important,  for 
the  application  of  the  reporting,  proxy,  and 
Insider  trading  provisions  of  the  Exchange 
Act  will  provide  the  underpinnings  for  effec- 
tive Investor  protection  in  the  over-the- 
counter  market.  I  should  also  mention  the 
Commission  Intends  to  consider  with  the 
federal  Reserve  Board  proposals  for  the  Im- 
position of  margin  and  related  provisions  of 
the  Exchange  Act  to  some  categories  of  over- 
the-counter  securities. 


l^e  extension  of  adequate  disclosure 
obligations  to  Issuers  of  securities  traded  In 
the  over-the-counter  market  Is  Important  In 
light  of  the  obligation  of  the  financial  com- 
munity to  observe  the  standards  of  fair  deal- 
ing imposed  under  the  anti-fraud  provisions 
of  the  secviritles  laws.  Most  of  you  are  prob- 
ably aware  of  the  Commission's  view  "that 
the  making  of  representations  to  prospective 
piu-chasers  without  a  reasonable  basis, 
couched  in  terms  of  either  opinion  or  fact 
and  designed  to  Induce  purchases,  is  contrary 
to  the  basic  obligation  of  fair  dealing."  Un- 
fortunately, we  do  not  have  time  tonight  to 
explore  the  background  of  and  rationale  for 
this  application  of  the  "shingle  theory,"  a 
concept  first  enunciated  by  the  Commission 
In  the  19306.  It  has  aroused  great  interest 
among  the  members  of  the  securities  bar  and 
some  suggestion  that  the  Commission  is  seek- 
ing to  Impose  unprecedented  and  perhaps 
unwarranted  responsibilities  on  members  of 
the  financial  community.  In  my  view,  how- 
ever, this  application  of  the  "shingle  theory" 
merely  reflects  the  widespread  recognition 
within  the  securities  Industry  that  it  Is  good 
business  to  "know  your  merchandise."  Put 
simply,  the  "shingle  theory"  serves  to  pre- 
vent the  unscrupulous  from  exploiting  the 
confidence  of  the  Investing  public  built  upon 
the  Integrity  and  competence  of  responsible 
elements  of  the  Industry. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  vitality  of  the 
over-the-counter  market  and  the  fulfillment 
of  the  obligations  of  all  those  who  deal  with 
the  public  will  be  affected  by  the  availability 
of  reliable  and  current  Information  concern- 
ing the  securities  traded.  Moreover,  the  ex- 
tension of  these  requirements  to  issuers  of 
over-the-counter  securities  is  In  the  Interest 
not  only  of  investors  and  the  financial  com- 
munity but  also  of  corporate  management 
which  has  a  legitimate  concern  In  the  main- 
tenance of  Informed  and  orderly  markets  for 
the  securities  of  their  companies. 

Finally,  those  of  you  who  constitute  the 
securities  bar.  share  with  us  a  responsibility 
In  advancing  these  proposals.  Many  of  you 
represent  Issuers,  as  well  as  broker-dealers, 
whose  Interest  may  be  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  You  will  be  asked  to  advise 
whether  It  merits  sympathetic  consideration. 
The  public  interest  demands  your  support 
for  the  basic  legislation  as  well  as  the  bene- 
fit of  your  counsel  &b  to  proper  implementa- 
tion. 

Neither  Industry  nor  the  bar  can  afford 
to  refuse  the  challenge  and  the  opportunity 
to  strengthen  the  capital  markets  which 
occupy  such  an  important  and  strategic 
position  In  our  economy. 


THE  PHYSICIAN'S  RESPONSIBILITY 
TO  THE  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out America  there  are  tens  of  thousands 
of  dedicated  practitioners  of  medicine. 
They  work  night  and  day,  most  often 
quietly  and  silently,  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance the  well-being  and  vitality  of  our 
people. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  physi- 
cians of  our  land  is  a  resident  of  my  own 
State.  Dr.  Russell  V.  Lee  is  not  only  an 
able  practitioner  of  the  art  of  healing, 
but  also  a  capable  administrator  of  medi- 
cal services,  and  a  philosopher  concerned 
with  the  capability  of  his  profession  in 
meeting  the  health  needs  of  our  society 
and.  indeed,  of  mankind. 

As  the  founder  and  guiding  spirit  of 
the  Palo  Alto  Medical  Clinic  and  the 
Palo  Alto  Medical  Research  Foundation 
in  California,  he  has  long  been  actively 
concerned  with  providing  the  highest 
quality  of  medical  care  within  the  spirit 


of  the  free  enterprise  system.  He  has 
been  especially  interested  in  the  more 
effective  utilization  of  doctors  and  those 
in  related  health  fields.  His  ideas  are 
provocative.  They  are  worthy  of  the 
careful  consideration  of  all — public  oflB- 
cial,  doctor,  and  citizen  alike — who  are 
concerned  with  matters  of  good  health. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  by  Dr.  Russel  V. 
Lee,  entitled  "The  Physicians  Responsi- 
bility to  the  Community  Viewed  by  the 
Practicing  Physician,"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Physician's  RESPONsran-mr  to  the  Com- 
MUNn-T  Viewed  by  the  Practicing  Physi- 
cian 

(By  Russel  V.  Lee,  M.D.) 
After  salvation,  and  I  BU8i>ect  for  many 
before  salvation,  the  boon  most  desired  by 
sane  men  is  health.  Health  is  that  state 
which  by  providing  freedom  from  pain, 
disability,  and  premattire  death  makes  pos- 
sible the  fullest  expression  of  the  physical, 
emotional  and  mental  functions  of  man- 
kind. It  is  of  prime  importance  to  the 
strength  of  any  nation.  All  should  con- 
tribute to  this  desirable  state,  but  the  physi- 
cian can  and  should  contribute  more  than 
any  other  to  the  attainment  and  mainte- 
nance of  health  for  all  men.  This,  in  es- 
sence, is  his  responsibility  to  the  community. 
He  has  done  much  in  the  past  to  dis- 
charge this  responsibility,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  limitations  imposed  by  lack  of 
knowledge.  Instances  of  wholehearted  de- 
votion to  the  general  welfare  at  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice  are  many  in  the  annals  of  the 
medical  profession.  But  sadly,  and  para- 
doxically, a£  his  competence  has  increased 
his  zeal,  seems  to  have  diminished.  Pre- 
occupation with  political  and  with  economic 
considerations  seems  to  have  replaced  dedi- 
cation to  the  gcxxl  of  all. 

The  present  situation  is  a  challange  to 
us  all,  because  now,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
long  agonized  history  of  the  human  race, 
the  means  exist,  Lf  we  but  have  the  wit  to 
use  them,  to  bring  a  medical  Utopia  to  man- 
kind. And  the  chances  of  attaining  this 
happy  state  are  better  in  the  United  States 
than  anywhere  in  the  world.  What  is  meant 
by  a  medical  Utopia?  It  means  a  situation 
wherein  the  active  and  planned  promotion 
of  health  is  an  accepted  policy  of  govern- 
ment, In  which  all  methods  for  the  preven- 
tion of  disease  are  fully  utilized;  wherein 
there  are  enough  physicians  and  paramedi- 
cal personnel,  properly  trained,  to  give  the 
sick  all  the  care  they  need;  wherein  adequate 
facilities  exist  to  make  this  care  possible; 
and  above  all  a  state  In  which  all  these  bene- 
fits are  accessible  to  all  the  people.  The 
physician,  more  than  any  other  man,  can 
bring  this  about.  This  truly  is  our  respon- 
sibility. Let  us  examine,  point  by  point. 
the  ways  In  which  we  can  discharge  this 
responsibility. 

In  a  complete  health  program  to  which  the 
physician  should  contribute,  there  are  seven 
elements.  These  are:  (1)  Promotion  of 
health;  (2)  prevention  of  disease;  (3)  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  disease;  (4)  rehabili- 
tation of  the  HI  and  disabled:  (5)  medical 
and  health  education;  (6)  research;  and  (7) 
organization  of  health  services. 

I.  PROMOTION  OF  HEALTH 

There  is  much  Justification  for  the  claim 
that  the  remarkable  progress  in  health  In 
the  past  century  is  due  as  much  to  the 
tremendous  Improvement  In  our  conditions 
of  living — housing,  nutrition,  education, 
etc. — as  to  the  dramatic  medical  discoveries. 
It  is  certain  that  a  trend  for  the  better  In 
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many  dl«ea«e  entitles  long  preceded  these 
great  oMdlcal  advances  and  can  only  be 
ascribed  to  Improvement  In  our  standard  ot 
living  and  our  sophistication.  All  citizens 
and  ail  offlcials  share  In  respcDslblUty  (or 
those  measures  which  promote  health.  This 
is  not  always  the  case  There  Is  widespread 
lack  of  comprehension  among  physicians 
themselves  of  even  the  meaning  and  the 
implication  of  the  term  "promotion  of 
health."  Understandably,  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  claim  credit  for  medical  advances  as 
being  due  to  advances  in  the  art  of  medicine 
when  they  are  due  to  Improved  conditions 
of  living.  And  unfortunately,  due  largely 
to  bad  leadership,  the  physicians  have  been 
frequently  Jockeyed  into  a  position  of  oppos- 
ing measures  designed  to  improve  the  general 
welfare,  and  hence  the  health  of  the  people, 
on  the  grounds  that  these  measures  are 
socialistic.  The  social  security  system 
which  has  contributed  Immensely  to  the 
peace  of  mind  and  the  standards  of  living 
of  older  people  has  not  had  the  support  of 
organized  medicine.  Quite  the  opposite. 
It  does  not  even  let  Its  own  members  vote 
on  their  personal  acceptance.  Organized 
medicine  la  not  conspicuous  in  other  vital  as- 
pects of  the  promotion  of  health — clgarett« 
smoking,  alcoholism,  air  pollution,  urban 
crowding,  dietary  deSclencles.  eradication  of 
venereal  disease  are  areas  in  which  we  should 
play  an  active  part  In  the  promotion  of 
health.  And  In  the  most  Important  of  all — 
the  prevention  of  atomic  war  on  which  the 
health  and  even  the  survival  of  us  all 
depend — we  find  more  doctors  conspicuously 
vocal  supporters  of  the  rlghtwlng  war 
whoopers  and  Birchers  than  In  the  ranks  of 
the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The 
promotion  of  health,  to  be  svu-e,  Is  every- 
one's business  but  the  physician  should  be 
in  the  van  and  not  in  the  rear. 

n.  paivTimoN  or  diseasz 

The  prevention  of  disease  Is  the  most  cred- 
itable achievement  of  the  human  race  in  the 
ptist  200  years.  One  by  one  the  great  plagues 
which  devastated  and  terrified  mankind  have 
been  vanquished.  It  Is  a  noble  and  exciting 
story.  No  one  dissents  from  the  aphorism 
that  It  is  far  better  never  to  have  acquired 
the  disease  than  to  be  cured  if  the  catas- 
trophe occurs.  While  In  terms  of  relief  of 
human  misery  we  get  a  hundred  times  as 
much  return  from  each  dollar  spent  in  pub- 
lic health  as  we  do  from  each  dollar  spent 
In  diagnosis  and  treatment,  we  still  spend  a 
hundred  times  as  much  on  medical  services 
as  we  do  on  preventive  medicine.  We.  the 
physicians,  must  bear  great  responsibility  In 
this  field.  We  have  made  the  practice  of 
medicine  so  attractive  and  so  lucrative  that 
only  dedicated  men  go  Into  public  health. 
There  are  thousands  of  unfilled  places  in  the 
preventive  medical  field.  It  Is  quite  ac- 
cepted that  the  primary  responsibility  for 
preventive  measures  Is  vested  In  government 
(why  are  not  water  and  food  and  drug  con- 
trol socialized  medicine''),  but  it  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  physician  to  give  such 
measures  full  support.  Physicians  In  gen- 
eral have  done  this  even  to  their  personal 
disadvantage.  There  Is  a  heartening  change 
in  their  attitude  toward  widespread  Immu- 
nization campaigns  Instituted  by  public 
health  agencies.  A  few  years  ago  there  was 
pretty  violent  opposition  to  such  procedures 
on  the  part  of  physicians.  The  K.O  Polio  Is 
an  example  of  Just  the  opposite — cordial  and 
Intelligent  cooperation.  But  we  as  doctors 
should  upgrade  the  field  of  public  health 
and  insist  that  ph3rsicians  In  this  field  be  as 
well  paid  as  we  are.  The  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  loses  many  of  its  good,  well-trained 
young  men  to  higher  paid  positions 

We  have  a  more  direct  responsibility  In  the 
field  of  personal  preventive  medicine — hy- 
giene. ln[ununlzatlon.  dietary  controls,  etc 
The  pediatricians  have  done  nobly  In  this 
field  and  have  wiped  out  most  of  the  epi- 
demic diseases  of  childhood.     In  fact,  most 


at  aniT  vaunted  Improvement  In  health  sta- 
tlcttcs  is  diM  to  th«  suooou  of  their  •fforts. 
And  aa  a  rvward  the  pediatrician  la  the  moat 
poorly  paid  of  all  specialists.  Ttia  r«8t  of 
ua.  on  an  individual  and  on  an  organized 
baala.  have  failed  to  meet  this  responsibility 
in  many,  many  ways.  At  all  levels  prevent- 
ive medicine  needs  much  more  personal  and 
financial  support  from  the  practicing  phy- 
sician. 

in     DIAGNOSIS    AND    TREATMENT    OF    DISEASE 

This  Is  the  chief  responsibility  of  the 
practicing  physician  Furthermore,  I  affirm — 
and  this  may  surprise  some  who  have  made 
Judgments  about  me — that  the  Government 
should  largely  get  out  of  this  field  and  leave 
it  almost  exclusively  to  the  private  physician. 
There  are  some  services,  such  as  to  the  mili- 
tary, that  must  still  be  rendered  by  govern- 
mental agencies  and  personnel.  But  while 
the  Government  should  and  must  see  that 
such  services  can  be  made  available  and  can 
t>e  paid  for.  It  should  get  out  of  the  business 
of  rendering  the  services  directly.  Yes.  this 
means  the  Veterans'  Administration  medical 
services,  the  care  of  the  mentally  111.  and  the 
care  of  the  indigent.  The  financial  means 
should  be  provided  by  Government  and  the 
services  by  private  physicians,  particularly 
by  groups  of  private  Individuals. 

The  acceptance  of  this  principle — that  the 
rendering  of  services  be  left  to  the  private 
physician  while  their  financing  Is  guaranteed 
by  Government — Imposes  great  responsibility 
upon  the  physician  in  the  community.  The 
responsibility  Is  to  Insure  that  the  services 
are  of  high  quality  and  that  honesty  and 
integrity  prevail  in  the  rendering  of  the  bill. 
Chiseling — dirty  word — chiseling  has  been 
widespread  In  systems  laudably  planned  and 
launched  wherein  padding  of  accounts  and 
rendering  of  unnecessary  services  are  possi- 
ble. Human  nature  and  physicians'  human 
nature  being  what  they  are.  such  systems 
must  t>e  designed  in  which  there  is  a  built-in 
deterrent  to  abuse.  Such  systems,  fought, 
alas,  by  organized  medicine,  are  the  closed 
panel,  capitation  prepaid  plans.  The  ac- 
ceptance by  physicians  of  systems  under 
which  they  guarantee  to  provide  all  needed 
medical  services  to  the  beneficiaries  on  a 
capitation  basts  can  obviate  abuse.  This  Is 
the  true  way  to  avoid  Federal  medical  care. 

Medical  services — diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment— are  now  worth  having  and  the  demand 
for  them  has  Increased  enormously.  It  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  physician  to  meet  t.'.iis 
demand,  not  only  quantitatively  tut  with 
high  quality  services.  We  should  accept  what 
the  rest  of  society  accepts — the  concept  that 
access  to  medical  services  of  high  quality  at 
a  price  he  can  pay  Is  the  right  of  every  man 
In  our  modern  society.  Let  us  accept  the 
responsibility  of  providing  the  services:  let 
the  individual,  the  employer,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment cooperate  In  providing  payment  for 
these  services. 

In  the  light  of  the  shortage  of  physicians 
and  In  the  presence  of  the  great  demand.  It 
Is  the  responsibility  of  the  practicing  phy- 
sician to  so  organize  the  delivery  of  medical 
services  as  to  make  the  most  of  our  limited 
supplies  of  personnel  and  facilities  Group 
practice  Is  one  such  organizational  device 
that  makes  possible  the  best  utilization  of 
physicians  and  the  best  assurance  of  quality 
care  by  insuring  that  those  who  do  the  spe- 
cial procedures  are  especially  qualified  for 
the  task.  Hospital  staffs  as  presently  or- 
ganized can  be  utilized  to  carry  out  group 
practice  procedures  when  by  prepayment 
plan  intrastaff  economic  rivalry  Is  elimi- 
nated 

In  general  the  quality  of  the  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic  care  in  this  country  Is  high — 
for  those  who  have  access  to  it  It  is  the 
physician's  responsibility,  one  of  the  most 
direct  and  urgent  of  his  responsibilities,  to 
see  to  It  that  the  quality  of  this  care  is  of 
the     highest     p>o8Sible     order.       More     self- 


examination  and  more  self-dlsclpline.  as  vin 
as  naore  aelf-«ducatlon.  are  called  for.  ]^ 
while  we  concern  ourselves  with  the  qu^tf 
oi  the  care  vs  furnish,  we  must  also  can 
cern  ourselves  with  its  accessibility  to  >» 
men. 
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But    fundamentally,    if    we    are   to 
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governmental  medicine,  we  must  accept  nZ 
sponslbllity  for  four  things:  (1)  To  see  thtt 
enough  services  exist  to  satisfy  the  need 
(2 1  to  see  that  such  services  are  accesstbl* 
to  those  who  need  them;  (3)  to  see  tliat  tu 
classes  receive  services  of  the  same  hifh 
quality;  and  (4)  to  see  that  the  mean*  for 
payment  for  these  services  are  In  the  resch 
of  all. 

IV.    aEHABILlTATlOW 

We  have  the  responsibility  to  recognlje 
that  rehabilitation  Is  a  necessary  sequel  to 
almost  all  Illness  and  disability  and  in  m»n» 
cases  is  the  primary  need.  While  recognis- 
Ing  that  by  the  very  nature  of  the  problem- 
long-term  treatment  of  those  who  have  no 
Income — government  and  private  philan- 
thropy must  carry  the  financial  burden,  tht 
practicing  physician  has  the  responslbllit* 
of  assisting  In  the  sUfflng  of  the  variooi 
institutions,  of  recognizing  the  need  In  hli 
own  practice  of  recruiting  and  training  work- 
ers  in  this  field,  and  of  giving  financial  «ui>. 
port  when  this  Is  needed. 

The  modem  concept  of  rehabilitation  || 
not  understood  and  accepted  by  enough  phy. 
slclans.  They  should  become  aware  of  tht 
fact  that  practically  every  patient  who  hm 
been  through  a  serious  Illness  or  accident 
needs  some  rehabilitation,  and  for  many  lu. 
nesses  (such  as  strokes)  It  Is  almost  tht 
whole  of  therapy.  The  enormous  number  of 
those  affilcted  by  mental  Illness  need  rehablli. 
tation  desp>erately  and  as  of  now  are  alnio«» 
totally  neglected  by  physicians.  This.  too. 
Is  part  of  our  responsibility. 

V.     MEDICAL     AND     HZALTH     EOVCATIOK 

In  the  Hlppocratic  Oath  is  this  ple<]^: 
"To  consider  dear  to  me  as  my  parents  hua 
who  taught  me  this  art.  to  live  in  common 
with  him  and  if  necessary  to  share  my  gooii 
with  him;  to  look  upon  his  children  as  my 
own  brothers,  to  teach  them  this  art  If  they 
so  desire  without  fee  or  written  promise;  to 
impart  to  my  sons  and  the  sons  of  the  mss- 
tcr  who  taught  me  and  the  disciples  wbo 
have  enrolled  themselves  and  have  agreed 
to  the  rules  of  the  profession,  but  to  th<M 
alone,  the  precepts  and  the  instruction."  Wt 
have  done  well  and  we  have  done  b&dlj  la 
discharging  the  responsibility  for  tralnlni 
future  physicians.  Well — In  regard  to  tlM 
quality  of  the  training.  The  Flexner  Report 
(headed  by  a  layman)  put  the  diploma  mllli 
out  of  business  and  the  quality  of  medial 
education  Is  good  Badly — Insofar  as  num- 
bers are  concerned,  and  badly  In  the  pars- 
medical  fields  In  which  there  are  great  short- 
ages.  The  record  of  organized  medicine  U  not 
altogether  inspiring.  For  many  years  certain 
farslghted  people  IIK^  Dr.  Lowell  Reed,  lately 
President  of  Johns  Hopkins,  have  been  plead- 
Ing  for  Increased  production  of  medical  per- 
sonnel and  for  governmental  aid  to  medical 
education.  They  have  had  scant  help  from 
the  American  Medical  Association.  When  I 
was  on  the  President's  Commission  for  th« 
Health  Needs  of  the  Nation,  I  urged  a  great 
Increase  In  the  numbers  of  physicians.  I 
was  blistered  In  an  all-day  hearing  before 
the  National  Health  Council  and  told  In  an 
authoritarian  way  by  the  big  brass  In  the 
AMA.  "There  Is  no  shortage  "  Today  17  per- 
cent of  the  doctors  starting  practice  In  Amer- 
ica are  trained  In  foreign  medical  schooli. 
It  Is  shameful  that  this  country,  the  richest 
In  the  world,  parasitizes  other  countries  for 
doctors  We  should  export  thousands.  The 
present  proposals  of  the  Government  art 
farslghted  and  vitally  necessary.  They 
should  have  AMA  support  not  sabotage. 

The  hypocrisy  of  the  attitude  of  the  AMA 
lobby  In  regard  to  aid  to  medical  educstloo 


should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all 
physicians.  Hardly  a  physician  who  has 
graduated  In  the  past  30  years  but  has 
had  most  of  the  costs  of  his  education  paid 
for  by  the  state  or  by  philanthropy.  In 
the  face  of  the  demonstrated  shortage  of  ap- 
plicants of  high  ability.  In  the  face  of  the 
overwhelming  evidence  that  financial  con- 
siderations play  the  most  Important  part  in 
this  shortage,  the  opposition  of  the  AMA 
to  the  scholarship  proposals  for  students  and 
subsidies  of  the  schools  Is  simply  complete 
nonsense  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
physician  to  correct  this  deplorable  attitude. 
In  the  education  of  the  public  In  health 
matters  we  have  also  a  great  responsibility 
and  an  Important  one.  The  best  assurance 
any  Individual  has  of  the  attainment  of 
health  comes  primarily  from  being  well  In- 
formed The  more  sophisticated  In  medical 
matters  will  know  how  to  get  good  health 
care  A  greatly  Increased  program  of  public 
education  in  health  matters  Is  greatly  need- 
ed And  not  the  Whltaker  and  Baxter  cur- 
riculum either.  That  silly,  sentimental  pic- 
ture of  the  old  frock-coated  doctor  at  the 
child's  bedside  Is  a  sample  of  health  educa- 
tion at  Its  worst.  The  radio,  TV  and  public 
and  private  instruction  by  physicians  should 
all  be  used.  Such  programs  as  the  one  In 
Birmingham,  doctors  news  conference  here, 
etc..  are  good  examples  of  what  can  be  done. 
Health  education  In  the  best  sense  Is  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  physician  In  the  com- 
munity. 

VI.     RESEARCH 

Research  has  made  us  what  we  are  today. 
We.  as  physicians,  profit  the  most  by  the 
work  of  the  research  man  In  the  laboratory. 
Almost  all  I  do  today  has  been  taught  me  by 
the  research  workers  who  as  a  class  have 
received  far,  far  less  than  I  have  of  the 
world's  goods.  Our  responsibility  to  support 
research  in  every  possible  way  is  very  great 
Indeed  for  It  Is  based  on  common  gratitude 
for  favors  received,  on  proper  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind.  In  the  broadest  humani- 
tarian considerations  and  on  expectations 
for  our  future.  Money — yes — support  the 
government  and  private  agencies.  People — 
much  more  so — let  us  attract  more  and  more 
people  Into  research;  let  us  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  our  fathers  and  do  research  ourselves; 
let  us  keep  on  the  lookout  for  bright  young 
people  and  put  them  Into  this  field. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  obligation  and 
responsibility  to  do  research  ourselves. 
Most  of  the  great  early  discoveries  were  made 
by  the  practicing  physician,  such  as  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  aseptic  surgery,  anes- 
thesia, etc.,  and  there  Is  still  great  though 
all  too  often  latent  research  genius  In  the 
active  physician.  Such  Institutions  as  the 
Palo  Alto  Medical  Research  Foundation,  a 
facility  at  the  disposal  of  the  physicians  in 
this  area,  should  exist  In  every  city  and  town 
of  over  25.000  people.  Let  us  have  more  "do 
it  yourself "  research.  It  Is  also  a  responsi- 
bility, and  in  the  present  avalanche  of  pub- 
llcitlons.  a  very  dlfllcult  one.  to  keep  our- 
selves Informed  about  the  research  going  on. 
Much  more  adult  education  among  physi- 
cians Is  needed. 

Our  responsibility  in  the  research  field  Is 
fourfold:  (1 )  To  encourage  private  and  Gtov- 
ernment  support  of  medical  research;  (2)  to 
help  provide  trained  personnel  capable  of 
going  Into  research;  (3)  to  keep  ourselves 
and  the  public  Informed  as  to  the  progress 
being  made;   and   (4)    to  do  It  ourselves. 

Vn.      ORGANIZATION 

The  American  genius  for  organization,  so 
well  demonstrated  In  Industry,  transporta- 
tion, communication,  and  war,  Is  conspicu- 
ously lacking  In  the  field  of  health.  The  in- 
tense IndlvldualUm  of  the  physician  and. 
Indeed,  the  Intensely  personal  nature  of  the 
practice  of  medicine  mitigate  against  formal 
organized  practice.  But  the  Immense  com- 
plexity   of    modern    medicine,    the    serious 


shortages  of  personnel,  the  Increasing  de- 
mands and  the  unmet  needs  require  efficient 
organization  If  potential  health  benefits  are 
to  be  achieved.  It  is  time  to  take  a  more 
receptive  attitude  toward  innovations  in  the 
methods  of  delivery  of  health  services.  The 
acceptance  of  the  disciplines  and  restrictions 
of  hospital  staff  practice  Indicate  that  the 
objective  of  a  more  rational  health  service 
organization  can  be  achieved. 

Group  practice  Is  one  such  Innovation 
which,  properly  developed,  can  do  much  to 
Improve  the  delivery  of  health  services.  The 
possibility  of  each  man  following  his  own 
specialty  without  economic  penalty  surely 
tends  to  higher  quality  of  care.  The  delega- 
tion of  all  nonprofessional  activity,  such  as 
business,  taxes,  etc.  to  others,  leaves  the 
physician  free  to  see  more  patients  and  do 
more  real  medical  work  and  helps  the  short- 
age problem.  The  utilization  of  paramedical 
personnel  and  the  welding  together  of  these 
with  the  doctor  into  a  health  team  is  a  de- 
vice that  saves  personnel.  And  the  suitabil- 
ity of  the  group  for  comprehensive  prepaid 
arrangements  directly  with  Its  patients  is  not 
possible  for  the  solo  practitioner  and  Is.  after 
all,  the  best  solution  of  the  economic  prob- 
lem of  pasmient  for  medical  services.  Hos- 
pital staffs  If  they  are  willing  to  cooperate 
can  do  many,  Indeed,  almost  all  of  these 
things.  The  organization  of  community 
health  councils  to  which  physicians  and  in- 
terested la3mien  belong,  and  which  concern 
themselves  with  the  health  problems  of  the 
area,  is  another  responsibility  of  the  physi- 
cian. Properly  guided,  thesj  councils  can 
solve  many  of  the  community  problems  and 
are  fine  buffers  against  State  medicine. 
Most  communities  would  welcome  such 
health  councils. 

The  organization  of  a  regional  approach 
to  health  problems  can  come  out  of  such 
cooperation  between  physicians  and  health 
councils.  Prepaid  plans,  on  a  regional  basis, 
can  follow  and  they  would  be  far  better 
than  the  "Blues"  with  their  incentive  to 
overutilization,  and  private  insurance  (for 
some  strange  reason  the  pet  of  organized 
medicine)  which  takes  such  a  large  bite 
from  the  premium. 

In  this  company  and  before  this  audience. 
It  requires  considerable  temerity  to  suggest 
that  the  reorganization  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  Is  also  a  responsibility 
of  the  physician.  But  the  facts  are  that 
this  100-year-old  society,  great  and  power- 
ful as  It  Is.  has  come  far  short  of  fulfilling 
Its  responsibility  to  the  physicians  and  the 
people  of  this  country.  It  is  first  In  money 
spent  in  lobbying  before  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States;  It  Is  unequaled  among 
professional  and  labor  organizations  In  the 
control  It  exercises  over  Its  members  (dis- 
sents are  ridiculously  few)  but  It  seldom  Is 
on  the  side  of  the  angels  in  fights  for  the 
betterment  of  conditions  of  living.  A  long 
list  of  good  measures  which  It  has  opposed 
could  be  prepared.  One  thinks  of  the  Alex- 
ander Brothers'  song,  "I  heerd  the  crash  on 
the  highway  but  I  never  heerd  nobody  pray." 
It  Is  certain  that  many  physicians  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  policies  laid  down  In  the 
board.  But  as  the  organization  Is  present- 
ly set  up  they  are  never  heard.  In  the  coun- 
cils of  the  AMA  one  seldom  If  ever  sees  a 
great  medical  educator;  medical  researchers 
are  very  rare;  even  eminent  practitioners 
£u-e  poorly  represented.  The  preponderance 
of  representatives  from  small  country  towns 
on  the  board  of  trustees  reminds  one  of  the 
Georgia  county  court  system.  This  is  an 
urgent  Job  of  reorganization  and  a  respon- 
sibility of  the  physician. 

We  have  had  the  opportunity  to  see  the 
medicine  of  Russia,  the  British  Health  Serv- 
ice, the  seml-lnsurance  plans  of  Scandanavla. 
We  can  do  better — far  better — than  any  of 
these.  We  can  do  this  In  the  framework 
and  under  the  unexcelled  opportunities  of 
free  enterprise.     There  is  no  reason  why  we 


cannot  evolve  a  system  of  medical  services 
far  better  than  any  in  the  world  today. 
This  we  mtist  do  or  assuredly  we  will  have 
state  medicine  thriut  upon  us  as  it  has  been 
on  most  of  the  world  today. 

SrrMMART 

The  profession  of  medicine  is  the  most 
rewarding  of  any  field  of  human  activity. 
It  imposes  great  responsibility  to  go  with  Its 
great  opportunities.  Here  in  the  United 
States  we  have  the  opportunity  as  no  peo- 
ple ever  had  before  to  bring  about  some- 
thing like  a  medical  Utopia.  Let  us  look 
beyond  our  own  selfish  Interests  and  par- 
ticularly let  us  look  beyond  our  sordid  eco- 
nomic aspirations.  The  rewards  of  the  phy- 
sician are  not  expressed  by  yachts  and 
expensive  golf  clubs.  They  are  expressed  In 
the  hearts  of  men  and  In  the  heart  of  man- 
kind. To  know  that  some  are  happily  alive 
that  but  for  me  might  have  been  dead, 
to  know  that  there  is  less  pain  and  suffering. 
less  anxiety  and  fear  because  of  things  I 
have  done  are  rewards  enough.  We  will  meet 
our  responsibilities  only  when  we  bring  to 
all  who  need  them  all  the  benefits  our  prede- 
cessors and  our  brilliant  research  men  have 
given  us.     It  is  no  light  responsibility. 


THE  SHELDON  MEMORIAL  ART 
GALLERY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  in 
Lincoln  is  graced  with  a  building  which 
has  been  described  sis  the  "best  designed, 
most  beautiful  small  museum  in  America 
today." 

It  is  the  Sheldon  Gallery,  a  gift  to  the 
university  through  the  estates  of  the  late 
Miss  Frances  Sheldon  of  Lincoln  and  her 
brother,  A.  Bromley  Sheldon,  of  Lexing- 
ton, Nebr.  They  were  the  children  of  the 
late  George  Sheldon,  a  Lincoln  business- 
man and  civic  leader. 

This  lovely  structure,  designed  by 
Philip  Johnson,  of  New  York,  was  dedi- 
cated last  week  and  on  the  first  weekend 
it  was  open  to  the  public  was  viewed  by 
4,300  persons. 

Principal  speaker  at  the  dedication  was 
Mr.  Prank  Stanton,  president  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  and  also 
a  Nebraskan,  whose  direct,  lucid  remarks 
struck  a  note  of  accord  with  the  crisp, 
clean  lines  of  the  gallery's  unique  de- 
sign. 

Mr.  President,  we  Nebraskans  count 
ourselves  unusually  fortunate  to  receive 
this  legacy  from  the  Sheldons.  It  is  a 
welcome  and  appreciated  addition  to  the 
campus  of  a  first-rate,  growing  univer- 
sity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Stanton,  together  with  an  article 
from  the  Lincoln  Sunday  Journal  and 
Star  which  describes  this  striking  struc- 
ture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Dedication    of   Sheldon   Memorial    Art 
Gallery 

(Remarks  by  Frank  Stanton,  president,  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System,  Inc.,  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  May  16,  1963) 

It  is  most  generous  of  you  to  invite  me  to 
share  with  you  this  significant  event  today. 
Such  a  forward  step  as  the  opening  of  a  new 
museum  by  eui  imaginative  and  venture- 
some university  is  highly  satisfying  to  every- 
one    concerned     with     the    enrichment    of 
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American  life.  And  the  lavinchlng  of  a  new 
structure  designed  by  an  lnum:lnaUve  ami 
gifted  architect  U  always  an  occasion  of  Im- 
portance. When  the  two  are  brought  to- 
gether— the  Imaginative  Institution  and  the 
imaginative  architect — there  Is  ample  Jus- 
tlflcatlon  for  holding  the  highest  hopes  of 
a  noteworthy  achievement.  It  comes  as  no 
surprise  to  me  that,  in  the  case  of  this  mu- 
seum, those  hopes  have  been  fully  realized. 

Already,  the  Sheldon  Memorial  Art  Gallery 
has  been  pronounced,  on  respectable  author- 
ity, the  "best  designed,  most  beautiful,  small 
museum  In  America  today."  and  Philip  John- 
son Is  well  on  his  way  to  becoming  the  mas- 
ter of  the  20th  century  museum  as  Christo- 
pher Wren  was  of  the  17th  century  church 
The  fact  that  this  gallery  Is  completely  wired 
for  telejj^slon  leads  me  to  add  the  hope  that 
other  architects  will  see  fit  to  emulate  the 
way  In  which  Mr.  Johnson  quietly  blends 
genius  with  eminent  good  sense. 

There  are  also  both  at  least  a  touch  of 
genius  and  eminent  good  sense  In  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  Hall  Collection  and  the  sub- 
sequent acquisitions  over  the  years  I  say 
a  touch  of  genius,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  great  collector  does  not  rate.  In  some 
cases,  even  higher  tribute.  Collectors, 
whether  Individual  or  Institutional,  are  In  a 
sense  the  entrepreneurs  of  art.  bringing 
talent  and  audience  together.  The  insight, 
the  taste,  the  qualities  of  recognition  and 
Judgment  that  yo\ir  collection  here  repre- 
sents seem  to  me  of  a  very  high  and  an 
uncommon  order  And  It  Is  In  far  more 
than  a  ceremonial,  perfunctory  sense  that  I 
want  to  salute  the  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Hall  and  thoee  who  have  been  guiding  the 
collection  since  the  university  began  to  add 
to  it  35  years  ago.  It  is  an  achievement 
In  which  any  university — any  institution — 
should  take  exceptional  pride. 

Both    the    Inherent   architectural   distinc- 
tion of  this  building  and  the  impressive  and 
Important  collection  that  It  houses  give  this 
day   a   very  special   Interest   and   excitement 
that    go    far    beyond    the    University    of    Ne- 
braska In  the  worlds  of  architecture  and  the 
other    fine    arts       But    It    Is    an    occasion.    I 
thin*,  of  even  greater  and  wider  significance. 
In   the  first  place,  all   of  us.  all   over  the 
United  States,  have  been  disturbingly  aware, 
for  two  decades  now.  of  the  enormously  dis- 
parate  pace   at   which   facilities  for  the   ad- 
vancement of  the  physical  sciences  and  those 
for  the  advancement  of  the  humanities  have 
grown.     There  have,  of  course,  been  pressing 
reasons  for  this.     We  had.  as  a  nation  and 
as    the    leader    of    the    free    world,    material 
chores  of  a   vast  and   most  Intricate  nature 
thrust  upon  us  by  the  events  of  the  Second 
World  War  and  by  the  rise  of  the  cold  war 
conflict  and  the  immense  scientific  achieve- 
ments and  aspirations  of  our  adversary.     We 
had  also.  In  more  peaceful  areas,  to  take  up 
the  great   slack  that   Is   always  left  by   long 
preoccupation  with  war — Including  the  adap- 
tation and  development,  for  peacetime  uses. 
of  the  scientific  advances  achieved  under  the 
Impetus   of    war.      No   one   can  deny    that   a 
great  flow  of  good  from  all  this  has  flltered 
through   to   benefit  the  daily  lives  of  all  of 
us. 

But  It  has  been  easy  for  us  to  be  lured 
Into  putting  too  great  a  proportion  of  our 
resources  Into  the  sciences  and  too  little 
Into  the  humanities.  The  opening  of  a  new 
physics  or  chemistry  or  biology  laboratory 
has  been  an  everyday  occurrence  on  hun- 
dreds of  campusea  since  the  war  The 
opening  of  a  university  art  museum  Is.  by 
comparison,  an  extraordinary  event.  The 
supply  of  scientific  equipment  of  the  moet 
sophisticated  sort  baa  been  lavish  in  con- 
trast to  the  trickle  of  provisions  made  for 
teaching  the  humanities. 

■▼en  our  weaithleat  unlverslUee  are  begin- 
ning to  take  stock  of  themselves,  with  sur- 
prise and  concern,  on  this  score.  The  di- 
menslonj  of  th«  problem  are  only  hinted  at 


by  the  fact  that  Federal  commitments  for 
basic  research  alone  In  American  universities 
totaled,  in  1963.  $625  million,  of  which  98 
percent  went  to  the  phyvlcal.  biological,  and 
agricultural  sciences.  2  percent  to  the  social 
sciences,  and  nothing  to  the  humanities. 

Today  this  museum  is  an  eloquent  re- 
nUnder  that  man  does  not  live  by  science 
alone — that  there  U  little  advance  If  we  t>et- 
ter  the  physical  conditions  of  our  environ- 
ment at  the  price  of  neglecting  all  those 
things  that  give  life  Its  richness  and  its 
point,  lu  depth  and  Its  meaning  And  If 
we  have  a  great  deal  of  catching  up  to  do 
In  this  respect  in  all  the  humanities.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  special  problem 
in  the  fine  arts. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  that  up  until  very 
recently  we  have  lived  In  almost  a  completely 
verbal  society  We  have  had  printing  from 
movable  type  for  500  years,  but  we  have  had 
photography  and  the  photographic  printing 
processes  for  little  more  than  a  century. 
Journalism  up  until  a  very  few  years  ago 
dealt  almost  entirely  In  words,  with  some 
exceptions  usually  directed  at  sensational- 
Urn.  Pictorial  history  Is  a  whole  new  field, 
despite  some  respected  antecedents  In  the 
military  area.  Pictorial  archives  are  Just 
beginning  to  be  seriously  undertaken  as 
necessary  repositories,  for  the  future  of  ma- 
terial casting  light  on  the  past.  The  wire- 
less, and  then  radlo^the  first  great  com- 
munications Inventions  since  the  printing 
press — necessarily  dealt  only  In  words. 

In  man's  wordy  total  cultural  history, 
museums  themselves  are  latter  day  Innova- 
tions Universities  date  from  the  12th 
century,  but  they  had  antecedents  in  clas- 
sical times.  The  great  library  at  Alexandria 
was  established  In  the  third  century  BC. 
and  the  Emperor  Hadrian's  Rome  of  the  sec- 
ond century  A.D.  had  29  public  libraries. 
But  It  was  not  until  1739  that  the  first  col- 
lection of  art  was  permanently  opened  to 
the  public  at  the  Vatican.  There  was  no 
museum  of  fine  arts  In  England  until  1759, 
none  In  Prance  until  after  the  Revolution, 
none  In  the  United  States  until  1791.  And 
though  we  had  our  first  college  in  America 
In  the  1630s  and  our  first  library  In  the 
1620s.  we  did  not  have  our  first  college 
museum  of  art  until  over  150  years  later 

Today  there  are  some  1.400  senior  colleges 
and  universities  In  the  United  States.  They 
all  have  libraries.  Only  1  In  14  has  an  art 
coUecUon  and  a  place  to  show  it.  One  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa's  criteria  for  accrediting 
colleges  Is  the  number  of  books  In  their 
libraries.  No  one  that  I  know  of  accredits 
a  college  of  liberal  arts  on  the  number  of 
paintings  that  It  has  or  on  whether  It  has 
any  at  ail.  The  educational  process  has  for 
centuries  been  word  oriented,  with  even 
the  fine  arts  Uught  by  book  and  lecture. 
We  lived  in  a  verbal  society,  and  mt>8t 
people  went  through  life  not  only  with 
little  exposure  to  the  visual  arts  but  with 
little  awareness  of  them  'In  the  begin- 
ning was  the  word."  and  the  word  was  the 
end.  too. 

The  aoth  century  is  beginning  to  change 
all  this  In  mass  communications,  fine  re- 
production techniques  and  new  printing 
processes  have  made  pictorial  communlca- 
tluns  fast  and  excellent.  Color  can  now  be 
reproduced  with  exceptional  fidelity.  Elec- 
tronic communications,  once  wholly  verbal 
except  for  transmission  of  wire  photos  to 
newspapers,  are  now  visual.  Reporting.  In- 
terpreting, and  documenting  painting  and 
painters,  sculpture  and  sculptors,  architec- 
ture and  architects  are  now  being  done  re- 
peatedly on  televUlon.  As  a  result  of  the 
broad  awareness  of  the  arts  created  by  the 
mass  media,  there  Is  today  an  unprecedented 
popular  appetite  to  see  and  to  appreciate 
Pot  the  first  time  on  any  scale  the  fine  arts 
exist  for  people  who  have  never  been  In  a 
museum.  What  Is  more  important  Is  that 
tile  mass  media  are  leading  them  to  museums 


In  Increasing  numbers.  At  the  Metropouui. 
Museum  In  New  York,  for  example,  attend 
ance  has  Increased  200  percent  since  l^* 
now  reaching  some  4  million  visits  a  year  ' 
Museums  are  also  proliferating— althouifli 
not  fast  enough  In  the  places  that  most  Qe«d 
them  Nevertheless,  the  trend  Is  here  ^ 
although  the  number  of  college  and  xxaiytt 
filty  museums  Is  still  pitifully  few.  nearw 
two-thirds  of  them  have  been  started  sln« 
1948--ln  the  past  15  years  ThU  trend  u 
It  continues,  should  be  greatly  satisfying  to 
all  of  us  In  education  and  communication* 
We  In  the  mass  media  can  Introduce  peo- 
ple to  works  of  art  We  can  present  profllo 
of  great  artists  We  can  report  events  and 
trends  Wc  can  stimulate  Interest  and  gen- 
erate  curiosity.  On  looking  at  the  record  I 
find  that  during  the  past  year  the  CBS  Tele, 
vision  Network  has  presented  programs  on 
Thomas  Hart  Benton:  Edgar  Tafel;  the  head 
of  Christ  as  envisioned  by  great  painters- 
Salvador  Dall;  the  Director  of  the  Nations] 
Gallery.  John  Walker;  Edward  Stelchen;  the 
recreation  of  the  Armory  Show  of  iaia 
paintings  of  the  Corslcan  artist.  Luclen 
Marett.  publicly  shown  on  CBS  for  the  flnt 
time  In  the  United  States;  a  history  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  suggested  by  the 
new  Coventry  cathedral;  Leonardo  da  Vlncl 
Several  other  programs  treated  art  subjecu 
less  extensively 

By  their  very  nature  the  mass  media  csb 
do  only  part  of  the  Job.  The  museum  has 
to  take  up  where  we  leave  off.  The  museum 
has  to  go  farther  and  go  deeper  and  Its  es- 
sential role  Is  quite  different.  "Vou  cannot 
really  "report"  art.  You  cannot  really  •re- 
produce" It.  A  work  of  art.  primarily,  has 
being  rather  than  meaning,  and  you  must  be 
In  Its  presence  to  know  It.  for  that  Is  the  only 
way  that  you  can  know  the  artist.  We  re- 
call from  Picasso's  famous  comments  of  IMS. 
"It  Is  not  what  the  artist  does  tliat  county 
but  what  he  Is.  "  and  Mark  Rothko,  "A  palnu 
Ing  Is  not  a  picture  of  an  experience,  It  u 
an  experience" 

Because  this  is  so — and  fundamentally  lo. 
without  susceptibility  of  change  In  spite  of 
scientific  progress  In  communications — it 
seems  to  me  that  a  university  museum  bsa  t 
very  special  privilege  as  well  as  a  very  epecisi 
responsibility. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  university 
mviseum  Ls  the  Irretrievable  opportunity  of 
serving  the  young,  before  the  patterns  of 
observation  and  experience  are  structured, 
while  there  Is  still  a  kind  and  a  degree  of 
openness  that  are  crowded  out  In  later  life. 
The  regional  museum  serving  a  general  pub- 
lic does  not  have  the  luxury  of  this  em- 
phasis. Your  distinguished  sister  Institu- 
tion In  Omaha,  with  Its  remarkably  broad 
collections,  the  Joelyn.  must  serve  many  pur- 
poses and  many  age  levels.  The  Sheldon 
Gallery,  on  the  other  hand,  can  enter  Into 
the  continuing  educational  experience  of 
young  people  day  after  day  and  year  after 
year.  Here  they  can  live  In  a  world  of  new 
dimensions— color  and  form. 

No  one  here  needs  to  be  reminded  that  this 
has  too  often  and  too  long  been  a  failure 
of  our  educational  envlronmenu  In  the  psrt 
We  all  know  that  the  profoundest  things  of 
life  are  not  to  be  formally  learned  and  not 
to  be  formally  taught.  They  must  be  ex- 
perienced And  so  It  Is  with  a  great  paint- 
ing, a  great  drawing,  a  great  piece  of  scvilp- 
ture  It  Is  to  be  experienced— and  life  will 
never  be  quite  the  same  again. 

The  very  presence  of  this  gallery  and  of 
the  .'uperlor  collection  In  It  Is  the  first  thing. 
the  essential  thing,  the  great  thing,  for  the 
thousands  of  students  who  come  to  thl« 
university  each  year.  They  are  going  to  have 
a  matchless  opportunity  to  come  to  know 
the  first-rate  paintings,  drawings  and  sculp- 
ture that  make  up  your  permanent  collec- 
tion. 

The  broad  function  of  the  university  mu- 
seum, however,  and  also  It*  unique  opportu- 
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nltT  go  quite  beyond  thU.  You  have  the 
function  of  enlightening  the  student  on  the 
whole  varied  past  and  present  of  art  and 
the  opportunity  to  do  it  at  a  time  when 
,»  can  be  related  to  his  total  development 
L  an  educated  man.  The  very  fact  that  a 
university  gallery's  reeources  are  not  end- 
less can  be  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance 
in  performing  that  function  and  reaUzlng 
that  opportunity.  1  think  that  the  gen- 
eral excellence  of  your  coUectlon  already 
proves  this  In  time.  I  stispect.  you  will  be 
increasing  not  only  the  number  of  works 
in  the  coUectlon  but  their  range  as  well. 
Ideally,  a  university  collection  should  In- 
clude representative  works  from  the  whole 
spectrum  of  the  arts.  But  I  do  not  believe  It 
either  practicable  or  desirable  that  It  do  so 
In  the  same  copious  way  that  the  all-pur- 
pose museunas  of  major  cities  do. 
^Xll  university  museums'  financial  re- 
sources are  always  less  than  their  needs. 
Prudence  and  Ingenuity  In  stretching  them 
will  always  be  a  necessary  discipline — neces- 
sary and  probably  constructive,  because,  for 
economic  reasons  If  no  other,  the  university 
museum  can  avoid  the  temptation  to  be- 
come saturated  with  the  works  of  one  artist 
or  one  period  or  one  school  in  the  wake  of 
the  contagion  of  hlgh-rldlng  nationwide  en- 
thusiasms Equally  Important,  it  can  seek 
the  objective  of  a  collection  finely  repre- 
sentative of  the  art  spectrum  by  one  or  two 
distinguished  examples  In  each  category 
rather  than  amassing  them  by  the  room- 
ful. 

Much  of  the  function  of  the  university 
musexun  can  also  be  achieved  by  a  lively 
policy  of  circulating  exhibits.  It  Is  most 
reassuring  to  note  that  the  Sheldon  Gallery 
has  provided  separate  and  pliable  space  for 
these.  This  seems  to  me  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  a  university  museum.  It  Is  Im- 
portant, primarily,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarg- 
ing the  experience  of  the  student  in  the  fine 
arts.  Many  of  them  are  in  the  university  for 
4  years,  some  for  nuiny  more.  In  that  time, 
they  should  be  exposed  to  a  variety  of  visual 
experiences.  Most  of  them  cannot  go  to  dis- 
tant museums  to  see  other  collections,  and 
they  ought  not  to  have  to  postpone  such 
experiences  until  they  can  go  In  later  life. 
Having  become  possessed  of  their  sense  of 
Bight  here  and  now.  they  shotild  be  able  to 
develop  it  over  as  broad  range  of  art  as  their 
time  and  your  facilities  will  permit. 

Traveling  loan  exhibits  are  Important  also 
for  a  fuller  participation  by  students  In  the 
dialog  among  truly  educated  men  and  women 
that  exposure  to  the  arts  evokes.  I  am  not 
willing  to  put  too  much  store  In  critical  talk, 
as  compared  to  the  experience  and  discovery 
of  looking  at  the  art  Itself,  but  I  think  that 
there  will  always  be  something  of  provocative 
Interest  In  what  a  Malraux  or  a  Berenson  has 
to  say.  It  Is  In  the  nature  of  man  to  consider 
the  evolution  and  the  past  of  the  arts  as  of 
everything  else  he  has  experienced,  to  bear 
witness  to  the  excellence  or  the  lack  of  It  In 
what  he  has  seen,  and  to  construct  theories 
and  hypotheses  about  It  To  do  this  Intelli- 
gently requires  exposure  to  more  than  a 
single  segment  of  the  world's  art — however 
important  It  might  be. 

This  need.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree.  Is  one 
with  which  no  acquisition  program  Is  ever 
going  to  be  able  to  keep  pace — nor  should  It 
try.  But  an  active.  Imaginative  loan  pro- 
gram and  circulating  exhibition  ixillcy  can 
go  a  long  way  In  meeting  It. 

I  have  had  some  familiarity  with  the  cir- 
culating exhibitions  of  the  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art  In  New  York.  A  grant  of  $150,000 
was  made  by  the  CBS  Foundation  In  1960 
to  the  museum  In  order  to  pack  and  ship 
selected  works,  over  a  period  of  4  years,  to 
an  Increasing  nimiber  of  Institutions  all  over 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Pifty-slx  of 
these  traveling  exhibitions  have  had  413 
showings  In  15fl  cities  In  44  States.  A  very 
high  proportion  of  them  have  gone  to  unl- 
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verslty  and  college  museums.  You  may  re- 
call one.  "Orozco:  Studies  for  the  Murals  at 
Dartmoutli  College,"  here  at  tixe  University 
of  Nebraska  last  July.  They  have  drawn 
heavy  attendartces  and  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention by  television,  radio  and  newspapers. 
Elghty-slx  radio  stations  and  ninety-eight 
television  stations  have  broadcast  special 
programs  based  on  the  exhibits.  Undoubt- 
edly many  visitors  were  drawn  to  the  exhib- 
its by  these  programs.  In  addition,  the 
broadcasts  deepened  the  Interest  of  those  who 
saw  the  exhibits  8Uid  broadened  their  partic- 
ipation In  the  continuing  dialog. 

And  so  we  come  back  ngaln  to  the  grent 
truth  of  the  voices  of  silence — as  Malraux 
has  so  memorably  called  the  world  of  art — 
the  experience  of  seeing.  But  you  are  mem- 
bers here  of  a  great  university  as  well  as 
administrators  or  friends  of  one  of  the  most 
rewarding  and  delightful  of  museums.  You 
are  therefore  concerned  with  teaching  and 
with  knowledge. 

I  have  not  meant  to  separate  these  from 
exposure  to  the  experience  of  art.  They  are 
inseparable,  when  we  are  speaking  of  the 
fine  arts.  The  purpose  of  knowledge  is  to 
make  distinctions,  not  only  as  to  the  good 
and  bad,  but  as  to  scope.  Intensity,  rele- 
vance— and  a  score  of  other  things  that  will 
occur  as  readily  to  you  as  to  me.  But  In 
art  there  are  no  absolutes,  nothing  that  can 
be  taught  as  a  geometrical  proposition  or  a 
chemical  formula  or  a  chronology  of  history 
or  a  rule  of  grammar  can  be.  And  so  the 
gallery  Is  as  necessary  to  the  teacher  of  the 
arts  as  the  laboratory  Is  to  the  teacher  of 
the  physical  sciences  or  the  library  to  the 
teacher  of  literature. 

But  let  none  of  us — whether  from  the 
physical  sciences,  the  social  sciences,  or  the 
ancient  disciplines — consider  that  we  are 
dealing.  In  the  world  of  art,  with  something 
precious,  something  far  removed  from  a 
world  of  overwhelming  realities  that  may 
swamp  us  at  any  moment.  I  am  concerned 
with  both  worlds — as  you  are — and,  like 
you.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  they  are  separate 
worlds.  We  could  not  do  better,  because 
this  Is  a  day  for  the  restatement  of  pur- 
pose, than  to  recall  a  thoughtful  and  percep- 
tive passage  from  a  venerable  observer  of  the 
relationship  of  art  to  life — Berenson  In 
"Aesthetics  and  History": 

"Art  Is  not  actual  life,  It  Is  true,  but  It  Is 
Ideated  life  and  perhaps  as  important.  What 
distinguishes  us  from  the  other  higher 
mammalia  Is  precisely  the  capacity  for  this 
Ideated  life.  This  capacity  leads  higher  and 
higher,  and  the  longed-for  goal  Is  far  away. 
But  the  goal  of  totalitarianism  Is  not  distant, 
and  if  it  wins  through  It  will  shape  man 
Into  a  completely  mechanized  brute,  guar- 
anteed to  remain  a  brute  till  he  becomes 
a  domestic  animal. 

"Every  individual  who  feels  the  need  of 
a  human  society  must  learn  to  understand 
his  responsibility  toward  art  almost  as 
toward  life.  He  must  avoid  encouraging 
the  undesirable  let  alone  the  bestlallzlng 
forms,  not  only  of  life  but  of  art  as  well. 
This  he  can  do  only  If  he  takes  the  trouble 
to  educate  himself  for  the  Ideated  as  he  does 
for  the  actual  world." 

In  closing.  I  congratulate  the  University 
of  Nebraska's  Faculty  of  Art  on  acquiring 
this  most  accommodating  of  galleries.  I 
congratulate  the  administrators  of  the  gal- 
lery on  Its  high  and  promising  mission.  And 
I  congratulate  the  university  and  the  people 
at  Nebraska  on  having  had  In  their  midst 
the  men  and  women  of  vision  and  action 
who  made  this  happy  occasion  possible. 


(From   the   Lincoln  Journal,  May   12.   1963] 

Bu:nd    or    Cuissic,    Contemporaxt    Design 

DoNK  IN  Gleaming  M*»ni.r 

The  University  of  Nebraska  campus  caril- 
lon sounded  for  the  demolition  of  a  familiar 
landmark,  the  administration  building. 
The  same  carillon  will  ring  at  11  a.m.  Thurs- 


day to  summon  proud  Nebraskans  to  the 
dedication  of  the  gleaming  new  Sheldon  Me- 
mcnlal  Art  Gallery  which  now  occupies  a 
nearby  site  at  I3tb  and  R. 

With  its  roots  firm  in  the  past,  and  Its 
hopes  atttmed  to  the  future,  the  $3  million 
gallery  symbolizes  the  essence  of  Nebraska 
pioneer  spirit  In  realizing  the  dream  of  its 
donors.  The  late  Miss  Frances  Sheldon,  of 
Lincoln  and  her  brother,  A.  Bromley  Sheldon, 
of  Lexington,  jnade  this  gift  of  a  musetim  In 
hopes  It  would  strengthen  Nebraska's  posi- 
tion on  the  Nation's  artistic  frontier. 

Of  white  travertine  marble,  the  museum 
is  a  blend  of  classic  and  contemporary  de- 
sign by  New  York  Architect  Philip  Johnson. 
The  l6o-by-150-foot  facade  Is  sculptured  by 
tapered  and  curving  piers  standing  16  feet 
apart  to  refiect  changing  patterns  of  light 
and  shade  with  the  movement  of  the  sun  by 
day  and  floodlights  by  night.  This  drama 
of  Illusion  and  reality  is  defined  In  scale  and 
beautiful  in  simplicity  of  detail. 

"Build  us  a  building  that  will  be  as  much 
a  work  of  art  as  the  objects  inside"  was  the 
expressed  wish  of  the  Sheldon  donors. 

This  magnificent  coup  was  planned  and 
executed  by  Mrs.  A.  Bromley  Sheldon,  widow 
of  the  late  Mr.  Sheldon,  with  the  help  of 
Norman  Geske,  director  of  the  university 
galleries,  and  Prof.  Linus  Burr  Smith,  chair- 
man of  the  University  of  Nebraska  Archi- 
tecture Department. 

Tenatlve  plans  were  started  In  1958  when 
Geske  and  Smith  visited  European  art  gal- 
leries to  collect  general  technical  Ideas. 
Mrs.  Sheldon  toured  Europe  In  1961  with  the 
Nebraska    Art    Association. 

While  In  Italy,  she  and  a  group  of  associa- 
tion members  visited  the  Italian  quarries 
where  the  marble  for  the  Sheldon  Gallery 
was  being  hewn,  carved,  polished,  and  num- 
bered to  be  shipped  to  this  country  and  re- 
assembled In  Lincoln. 

A  citizen's  committee  including  University 
Chancellor  C.  M.  Hardin  and  members  of  the 
Nebraska  Art  Association  chose  Johnson 
from  a  list  of  top-ranking  architects  as  the 
man  to  design  the  gallery. 

Johnson,  regarded  as  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing designers  of  museums  in  this  country  to- 
day, was  given  carte  blanche  as  to  architec- 
tural theme  and  cost.  The  only  stipulation 
was,  "The  best  will  be  none  too  good." 

Inside  as  well  as  out.  the  affinity  between 
classic  simplicity  and  enduring  practicality 
applies  to  the  Sheldon  Gallery.  Thirty-foot- 
tall  glass  arches  on  either  side  of  the  main 
hall  afford  views  of  the  city  and  campus  and 
filter  sunlight  on  the  three  permanent  sculp- 
tures which  are  the  only  effort  to  decorate 
the  serene  repose  of  this  vast  room. 

memorial  scitlptttres 

Flanking  the  stairway  are  the  two  me- 
morial sculptures  in  honor  of  A.  Bromley  and 
Francis  Sheldon;  the  8-foot  bronze  "Bather," 
by  Lipchltz.  and  "Song  of  the  Bird."  a  com- 
position In  Norwegian  granite  and  Greek 
marble  by  Noguchl.  Beneath  the  stairway  Is 
the  famous  "Princess  X."  a  22-lnch-hlgh 
white  marble  figure  by  Brancusl,  one  of  the 
leading  sculptors  of  this  century. 

The  Byzantine  arched  celling  of  the  main 
hall  Is  separated  by  recessed  circular  panels 
of  goldleaf.  Graceful,  bronze-faced  stair- 
ways bridge  the  west  end  of  the  great  hall 
leading  to  the  10  viewing  galleries.  These 
rooms  are  without  windows  but  are  attuned 
to  the  mood  of  the  viewer  by  special  lighting 
which  produces  a  gentle  wash  effect  and 
places  uniform  light  Intensity  upon  the 
walls. 

A  world  of  privacy  Is  created  by  the  vary- 
ing size  of  the  Individual  galleries  which 
are  cari>eted  In  charcoal  with  walls  covered 
with  plastic  coated  cotton  pile,  a  biscuit  col- 
CM«d  loopy  carpet  material  which  absorbs 
sound  and  permits  Indefinite  hangings  of 
pictures  without  visible  damage  to  the  walls. 
Benches  are  spaced  apart  to  provide  an  op- 
portunity to  study  the  collections. 
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For  the  Ultimate  In  vl»itor»'  enjoyment, 
an  electronic  ^ulde  aervlce  will  be  provided 
aoon.  As  the  vlattor  wallu  through  the  ex- 
hibit* he  will  carry  a  wandlike  receiver 
which  can  tune  In  lectures  on  a  tranalator- 
Ized  radio  system. 

The  300-8eat  gold-and-blark  auditorium 
has  the  finest  audio  and  visual  equipment  In 
the  Midwest  The  Art  Association  board 
room,  which  was  specified  in  Mr  Sheldon's 
will.  Is  paneled  in  teak  and  has  •7.000  worth 
of  custom-made  furniture.  This  room  Is  to 
b«  used  for  general  conferences  and  social 
events.  Besides  office  and  storage  space  there 
Is  a  small  shop  which  will  offer  for  sale  orig- 
inal works  by  the  artists. 

roCAL    S«TTINO 

The  overall  planning  Is  as  elaborate  as  the 
design  is  simple  to  provide  an  Ideal  setting 
for  a  million  dollar  art  collection.  Protec- 
tive alr-condltloning  and  dehumldlfylng 
systems,  along  with  a  closed  circuit  TV  are 
located  2'2  floors  below  ground  level  In  the 
steel  reinforced  building 

Among  the  gallery's  hidden  assets  Is  a 
burglar  alarm  system  which,  when  the  build- 
ing Is  closed,  fills  every  Inch  of  space  with 
sensitive  sound  waves  which  will  notify  the 
police  If  anything  as  small  as  a  moth  should 
move.  This  Is  our  best  Insurance  that  there 
will  be  no  recurrence  of  thefts  In  the  future," 
said  Ke3ke. 

The  Sheldon  Art  Gallery,  for  all  of  Its 
timeless  splendor  of  structure.  Is  not  Just  a 
public  exhibition  building.  There  Is  no 
question  that  It  will  be  one  of  the  State's 
outstanding  tourist  attractions.  But  It  also 
achieves  what  It  was  built  to  achieve — In  a 
word.  art. 


THE     GREATER    MINNEAPOUS    IN- 
TERFAITH    HOUSING   PROJECT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
some  time  ago  I  commented  on  the  need 
for  a  fair-housing  ordinance  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  Washington  is  a  badly  segre- 
gated city  in  terms  of  existing  residen- 
tial housing  patterns  and  accepted  real 
estate  practices.  The  lack  of  fair  hous- 
ing must  be  considered  as  a  major  con- 
tributor to  the  serious  racial  problems 
confronting  the  Nation's  Capital  City. 

The  District  Commissioners  have 
acknowledged  they  have  the  authority 
to  issue  such  a  fair-housing  ordinance. 
Certain  members  of  the  House  District 
Committee  have  challenged  this  author- 
ity and  at  present  the  situation  remains 
unresolved.  As  I  previously  stated  on 
the  Senate  floor,  I  believe  the  Commis- 
sioners do  have  this  authority  and  I 
again  urge  them  to  exercise  It. 

But  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  as- 
sume that  merely  the  Issuance  of  a  Dis- 
trict ordinance  barring  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing 
would  constitute  a  solution  to  this  grave 
social  and  economic  evil.  In  fact,  unless 
the  Washington  community  were  pre- 
pared to  implement  this  ordnance  in  a 
responsible  and  intelligent  fashion,  ex- 
tremely serious  consequences  could 
follow. 

As  former  mayor  of  Minneapolis  and 
now  as  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  have 
watched  with  intense  interest  axid  con- 
cern the  progress  of  the  Greater  Min- 
neapolis interfaith  fair-housing  pro- 
gram. Recently  a  full  report  of  the 
outstanding  progress  achieved  by  this 
program  appeared  in  Social  Action,  the 
monthly  publication  of  the  Council  for 
Christian  Social  Action  of  the  United 


Church  of  Christ  I  am  proud  to  bring 
this  story  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues since  it  illustrates  graphically 
the  vital  role  that  must  be  assumed  by 
local  citizens,  churches,  and  private  wel- 
fare agencies  in  any  metropolitanwlde 
effort  to  provide  equal  housing  oppor- 
tunities to  all  citizens.  In  fact,  such 
communitywide  Involvement  is  an  es- 
sential ingredient  in  any  such  effort. 

In  Minneapolis  the  local  churches  as- 
sumed the  lead  in  bringing  the  problem 
of  segregated  housing  directly  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  citizens  of  the  greater 
Minneapolis  area. 

I  would  like  to  note  briefly  some  of 
the  accomplishments  of  this  community- 
wide  effort  to  bring  equal  housing  facili- 
ties to  all  Minneapolis  residents,  regard- 
less of  race.  The  program  has  enlisted 
the  support  of  lay  and  clerical  members 
of  churches  and  synagogues  and  their 
social  action  groups  in  promoting  the 
principles  of  fair  housing.  Both  reli- 
gious and  secular  institutions  have  been 
assisted  in  formulating  fair-housing 
policies.  Speakers  for  over  200  groups 
have  been  trained  in  the  economic  and 
sociological  facts  relating  to  fair  hous- 
ing. The  fair-housing  program  has 
worked  with  Dr.  Arnold  Rose  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  in  conducting  a 
survey  to  determine  the  nature  and  di- 
mensions of  fair-housing  problems  In  the 
Minneapolis  community.  Minority  fam- 
ilies have  been  assisted  In  finding  hous- 
ing in  Momingside.  Mlnnetonka.  St. 
Louis  Park.  Wayzata,  southeast  Minne- 
apolis, -south  central  Mmneapolis,  Anoka, 
Pridley.  Bloomington.  and  north  Min- 
neapolis. Stabilization  programs  fol- 
lowed the  entry  of  the  minority  families. 

Activities  of  other  community  human 
relations  groups  have  been  coordinated. 
Including  the  provision  of  information 
about  housing  currently  available  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis.  The  program 
of  the  first  fair-housing  Institute  spon- 
sored by  the  Greater  Minneapolis  coun- 
cil of  churches"  fair-housing  commit- 
tee was  planned  A  systematic  follow-up 
program  has  been  designed  to  initiate 
and  sustain  concrete  fair-housing  activi- 
ties in  each  of  the  90  churches  partici- 
pating in  the  fair-housing  institute. 

The  program  has  disseminated  widely 
the  results  of  its  experience  and  has 
helped  to  start  church-related  fair-hous- 
ing programs  In  at  least  a  dozen  cities 
,  through  consultation  visits,  correspond- 
ence and  telephone  consultations. 

I  believe  these  accomplishments  con- 
stitute an  impressive  demonstration  of 
how  a  community  can  make  meaningful 
progress  in  attacking  America  s  foremost 
social  and  moral  problem,  the  equality  of 
opportunity  for  people  of  all  races. 

In  February  I  was  honored  to  lend  my 
name  to  a  full-page  advertisement  which 
appeared  in  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  entitled,  "Lets 
Open  the  EX>ors  in  Greater  Minneapolis." 
Over  1.700  citizens  signed  this  state- 
ment, Including  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  fMr.  McCarthy!,  and  my 
good  friend,  the  present  mayor  of  Min- 
neapolis, the  Honorable  Arthur  Naftalin. 
Along  with  the  solid  achievements  enu- 
merated, this  ad  represented  the  deter- 
mination of  Minneapolis  citizens  to  con- 


tinue the  fine  work  that  has  begun  m 
constructively.  Much  remains  to  be 
done  and  Minneapolis  is  not  waltlne  tn 
get  at  it.  * 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  manj 
community  leaders  who  have  Initiated 
and  Implemented  the  Greater  Mlnnean. 
oils  interfaith  fair-hous  ng  program' 
particularly  Mr  James  A.  Tillman.  Jr 
the  executive  director.  And  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  i 
am  most  pleased  by  the  as.si.stance  jtg 
Council  for  Christian  Social  Action  pro- 
vided in  this  program.  The  Minneapl 
oils  experiment  provides  the  entire  Na- 
tion with  a  living  demonstration  of  how 
the  urgent  challenge  of  fair  and  non- 
discriminatory housin.s?  can  be  ap- 
proached  in  a  responsible  and  Just 
fashion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  two  articles  published  In  the 
May  1963  issue  of  Social  Action.  One  u 
entitled,  "To  Open  Doors."  by  Galen  R 
Weaver,  secretary  for  racial  and  cultural 
relations.  Council  for  Christian  Social 
Action;  the  other.  "The  Quest  for  Pair 
Housing  and  Community-Wide  Rellgloui 
Involvement:  A  Case  History."  by  James 
A.  Tillman.  Jr..  who.  as  I  have  noted,  it 
executive  secretary  of  the  Minneapolij 
program.  Also.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recoid  an 
article  entitled  "WashinKton.  DC.  Por- 
trait of  a  Sick  City."  written  by  Fletcher 
Knebel  and  published  in  the  magazine 
Look  for  June  4,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricou. 
as  follows: 

To    Opew    Doors 
(By  Oalen  R    Weaver) 

'I  believe  that  every  person  has  the  mart 
right  to  rent,  buy  or  build  a  home  anywher* 
without  restrictions  which  are  based  on  race, 
religion  or  national  origin.  Therefore.  I  will 
welcome  Into  my  neighborhood  any  law-abid- 
ing and  responsible  person  of  whatever  r»c«. 
religion  or  national  origin;  and  will  work 
with  him  to  build,  to  Improve,  and  to  main- 
tain a  community  which  is  gocxl  for  all  " 

In  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune  of  February  5  and  6.  respec- 
tively, of  this  year,  a  full  page  ad  appeared 
under  the  caption  "Let's  Open  the  Doon  In 
Cfreater  Minneapolis  '"  The  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  over  1,700  householders  were  lUUd 
as  signers  of  the  above  statement  Leading 
the  list  were  the  senior  and  Junior  US  Sena- 
tors from  Minnesota,  two  Congressmen.  Ux 
Governor.  Lieutenant  Governor.  Attorney 
General,  and  the  mayor  of  Minneapolis  Tbe 
signers  represented  a  crcss-seotlon  of  the 
total  greater  Minneapolis  community 

This  Is  one  fruit  of  the  greater  MlnneapoUi 
Interfaith  fair  housing  program  which  wu 
Inaugurated  by  the  Council  for  ChrlsUan 
Social  Action  In  October  1959.  The  execuUw 
director  of  the  program.  Mr  Jimes  A  Till- 
man. Jr  ,  has  written  a  case  study  hlghllglit- 
Ing  a  partlcvilar  aspect  of  the  project 
There  are  so  many  facets  to  this  pUot 
demonstration  that  Mr  Tillman  hai 
written  a  book  which  will  be  published  Id 
order  to  present  an  adequ.ite  report  of  what 
has  been  learned  in  the  three  and  a  half 
years  A  convincing  evidence  of  Its  useful- 
ness and  further  promise  Is  the  decision  of 
the  local  board  guiding  the  program  to  raue 
the  total  budget  necessary  to  carry  It  forward 
for  another  3  years  The  council.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  original  agreement.  Is  termi- 
nating Its  financial  participation  as  at 
April  30,  1963. 
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TBX  KATIOMALX 

\Vhat  was  the  rationale  that  led  the  ooun- 
rtl  to  lnv*6t  approximately  $33,000  In  a  lo- 
cal project? 

1  We  beUeyed  It  was  Imperative  that  or- 
(fsnlzed  religion,  tar  the  sake  of  Its  own 
Integrity,  should  seek  to  close  the  wide  gap 
between  Its  pronouncements  on  the  moral  Is- 
sues involved  In  race  relations  and  Its  per- 
formsnce.  Unless  churches  are  willing  and 
(vblc  to  become  Involved  In  the  struggle  for 
txisticti  and  equal  opportunity  for  all  per- 
sons regardless  of  racial  origin,  their  noble- 
sounding  preachments  will  continue  to  be 
discounted  or  even  regarded  as  hypocritical. 
Granted  that  the  civil  rights  advances  made 
in  recent  years  have  very  frequently  been 
achieved  with  considerable  leadership  from 
individuals  who  are  members  of  churches 
and  Bvnagogues.  It  remains  true  that  rela- 
tively few  congregations  have  been  effective- 
ly Involved, 

2.  We  believed  that  ways  could  be  found 
to  enlist  "the  church  gathered"  more  directly 
In  the  struggle  to  remove  the  barriers  to  an 
open  market  In  housing.  The  methods  for 
doing  this,  we  felt,  oould  best  be  discovered 
by  a  partnership  with  a  group  of  committed 
Christians  and  Jews  in  a  given  urban  com- 
munity. 

3.  We  chose  to  concentrate  the  effort  in 
the  field  of  housing  because  we  believed  that 
segregated  housing  Is  the  foundation  of  all 
other  forms  of  segregation.  This  is  because 
residential  segregation  leads  to  and  sustains 
segregated  religion,  segregated  education, 
segregated  recreation,  segregated  friendship 
patterns  and  the  segregationist  personality. 
TTierefore,  to  Improve  race  relations  the  re- 
stricted market  In  housing  must  be  sup- 
planted by  a  free  market. 

A    TUtrrO    SINCE    THE    TWENTIES 

Segregated  residential  living  became  a 
trend  in  the  1920"s.  It  has  Increased  alarm- 
ingly decade  by  decade  as  white  families  have 
moved  to  the  restricted  suburb*  and  more 
and  more  nonwhltes  have  moved  Into  the 
crowded  central  cities.  Racial  said  religious 
restrictive  covenants  were  invented  as  a  de- 
liberate device  to  prevent  free  choice  of 
houses  and  neighborhoods.  Court  enforce- 
ment of  such  covenants  placed  In  deeds  was 
finally  outlawed  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
In  1948.  Mr.  Reginald  Johnson's  article  out- 
lines socne  of  the  developments  up  to  and 
Including  tlie  President's  Executive  order  of 
November  1963.  That  order  wrlll  have  limited 
but  useful  long-run  effects  even  though  It  Is 
much  less  comprehensive  than  many  antici- 
pated. There  are  also  voluntary  actions  by 
citizens,  motivated  by  their  religious  com- 
mitment to  the  rights  of  all  the  sons  of  God. 
that  can  help  significantly  in  promoting  rich 
human  fellowship  and  mutual  appreciation. 
Segregation  now  makes  It  difficult,  even  Im- 
possible, for  most  people  to  enjoy  experiences 
that  transcend  the  artificial  barriers  based 
on  race  or  color.  Segregation  In  all  Its  man- 
ifestations, beginning  with  housing,  also  pe- 
nalizes fellow  human  beings  of  the  excluded 
groups.  It  creates  political,  economic,  and 
social  ghettos.  It  fosters  intergroup  antipa- 
thies and  undermines  the  democratic  way 
of  life  which  we  all  cherish. 

Since  Its  Inception  In  1959  the  greater 
Minneapolis  Interfaith  fair  hotislng  project 
has  made  certain  definite  achievements. 
Some  of  these  are  reported  by  Mr.  Tillman. 
The  project  has — 

Enlisted  the  support  of  lay  and  clerical 
members  of  churches  and  synagogues  and /or 
their  social  action  groups  In  promoting  the 
principles  of  fair  bousing. 

Assisted  both  religious  and  secular  insti- 
tutions in  formulating  their  fair  housing 
policies. 

Trained  and  provided  speakers  for  otct 
200  groups  wishing  to  learn  about  fair  hcrus- 
Ing. 

Worked  with  Dr.  Arnold  Rose,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  in  conducting  a  survey 


to  determine  the  nature  azul  dimensions  of 
fair  housing  problems  in  the  community. 

Placed  or  assisted  In  the  entry  of  minority 
families  In  Momingside,  Mlnnetonka,  St. 
Louis  Park,  Wayzata.  southeast  Minneapolis, 
south-central  Minneapolis,  Anoka.  Pridley, 
Bloomington.  and  north  Minneapolis.  Sta- 
bilization programs  followed  the  entry  of  the 
minority  families. 

Assisted  In  coordinating  activities  of  other 
human  relations  groups,  including  providing 
information  about  housing  currently  avail- 
able on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 

Planned  the  program  for  the  first  fair 
housing  Institute  sponsored  by  the  Greater 
Minneapolis  Council  of  Churches'  Fair  Hous- 
ing Committee. 

Developed  a  systematic  followup  program 
designed  to  Initiate  and  sustain  concrete  fair 
housing  activities  In  each  of  the  90  churches 
which  participate  In  the  fair  housing  In- 
stitute. 

Shared  some  of  its  findings  with  other 
American  communities  through  published 
materials  in  biunan  relations  and  intergroup 
relations  journals.  In  addition  to  a  series 
of  manuals  which  have  been  used  widely  In 
Minneapolis  and  In  other  communities,  the 
executive  director  of  the  program  has  pub- 
lished seven  articles  relating  to  the  pro- 
gram's practical  activities  and  findings. 

Helped  to  start  church -related  fair  hous- 
ing programs  In  at  least  a  dozen  other  cities 
through  consultation  visits,  correspondence, 
and  telephone  consultations. 

This  Is  an  impressive  list  of  accomplish- 
ments. The  Council  for  Christian  Social  Ac- 
tion is  gratified  to  have  been  a  partner  In 
this  significant  experiment  In  relevant 
churchmanshlp  In  relation  to  our  foremost 
domestic  social  and  moral  problem.  The 
project  has  focused  on  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  urgent  unfinished  business  of  those 
who  profess  to  follow  the  prophetic  religion 
of  the  Bible.  We  commend  to  the  readers  of 
Social  Action  careful  reading  of  the  case 
study  which  Mr.  Tillman  has  prepared  for 
this  issue.  We  look  forward  to  the  publi- 
cation of  a  fvill  report  sometime  In  1963. 
We  hope  that  this  experience  will  be  sug- 
gestive to  church  and  synagogue  congrega- 
tions and  members  elsewhere  as  they  seek 
to  bring  about  the  open  society  in  which  all 
persons  wlU  have  equal  opportunities  for 
growth  and  fellowship  thrtni^  freedom  to 
choose  their  place  of  residence.  As  the  pro- 
gram moves  on  under  local  auspices  we  will 
endeavor  to  learn  further  lessons  that  will 
be  pertinent  to  what  Mr.  Tillman  has  called 
"The  Quest  for  Religious  Credibility  and 
Relevance." 


The  Quest  fob  Faib  Housing  and  CoMira- 
NiTYwiDE  Religious  Involvement:  A  Cask 

HiSTOHT 

(By  James  A.  Tillman,  Jr.) 

There  are  always  primary  questions  about 
the  nature  and  function  of  organized  reli- 
gion Implicit  in  the  fundamental  objectives 
of  church -sponsored  and  church-related  fair 
housing  programs.  Tbe  more  basic  questions 
may  be  stated  this  way: 

1.  Is  It  possible  for  organized  religion,  in 
spite  of  Its  priestly  nature,  to  recapture  the 
revolutionary  prophetic  spirit  which  charac- 
terized It  during  Its  early  history? 

3.  Is  it  possible  for  organized  religion  to 
disentangle  itself  from  the  Institutional  com- 
plex of  which  It  Is  a  part  sufficiently  to  speak 
to  other  Institutions  In  prophetic  terms? 

3.  Is  it  possible  for  the  members  of  the 
priestly  class  to  overcome  the  psychosocial 
disabilities  and  constrictions  Imposed  upon 
them  by  their  maturation  In  a  culttire  In 
which  basic  collective  practices  are  not  only 
alien  to  but  antagonistic  to  the  original  ethic 
of  Judaeo-Chrlstlanlty? 

4.  In  a  social  system  In  which  members  of 
the  priestly  class  as  well  as  members  of  the 
population    In    general    have     viewed     the 


priestly  class  as  a  necessary  but  Isolated  and 
nonfunctional  part  of  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tions of  the  community,  la  It  passible  for  the 
clergy  and  laymen  to  Impute  to  the  priestly 
office  a  functional  specificity,  a  specialization 
and  A  duty  to  speak  and  act  tn  ways  which 
do  not  reflect  and  often  oppxise  current  indi- 
vidual and  collective  thinking? 

5.  Can  Catholicism,  Judaism,  and  Protes- 
tantism find,  at  the  lcx»l  level,  sufficient 
ecumenical  and  commvtnlty  grounds  on 
which  to  mount  a  cooperative  and  concerted 
attack  upon  the  sin  of  segregation? 

LABORATORT  SETTING  REQIHREO 

In  Miruieapolis.  the  interfaith  fair  housing 
program  could  not  determine  answers  to 
these  questions  until  there  existed  a  labora- 
tory situation  in  which  to  test  these  ques- 
tions. While  the  program's  work  with 
Individual  churches  and  synagogues  was  nec- 
essary and  was  functionally  effective  in  help- 
ing to  catalyze  changes  In  both  the  general 
community  and  the  larger  religious  structure 
in  the  Minneapolis  area,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  a  sound  laboratory  situation  did  not 
exist  luitll  Involvement  of  organized  religion 
in  a  general   and  collective   way  developed. 

It  is  believed  that  the  religious  involve- 
ment which  has  developed  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  program  is  both  a  sound  re- 
search laboratory  crucible  and  an  influential 
fair  housing  action  lever  In  the  general  com- 
munity. 

new  involvement 

Since  the  organization  of  the  program,  a 
new  effort  to  op>en  racially  segregated  hous- 
ing areas  of  Minneapolis  and  Its  subtirbs  to 
Negroes  and  other  minorities  has  been 
launched  by  local  Ph-otestant  churches.  The 
effort  Is  designed  to  create  favorable  atti- 
tudes toward  open  occupancy  housing. 

The  idea  for  the  concerted  Christian  wit- 
ness for  housing  Integration  came  when  Dr. 
Predrlk  A.  Schiotz,  president  of  the  American 
Lutheran  Church,  contacted  national  and 
State  leaders  of  Lutheranlsm  in  Minneapolis. 
A  breakfast  meeting  was  arranged  for  about 
100  Lutheran  clerg3mrien  in  November  of 
1960.  Another  meeting  a  week  later  Included 
Lutheran  lay  leaders  who  filled  Messiah 
Lutheran  Church.  The  executive  director 
of  the  interfaith  fair  housing  program  ad- 
dressed both  sessions,  Indicating  the  nature 
of  the  problem  and  outlining  remedial  steps 
which  organized  religion  should  take  in 
helping  to  create  a  residentlally  open  city. 

Tuesday  evening,  January  10,  1961.  a  third 
meeting,  sponsored  by  the  Greater  Minne- 
apolis Council  of  Churches,  brought  out  370 
persons,  most  of  them  non-Lutheran  Prot- 
estants. Meeting  at  Salem  English  Lutheran 
Church,  we  discussed  ways  in  which  the  effort 
could  be  expanded. 

Between  the  second  meeting.  In  late  No- 
vember i960,  and  the  third  meeting,  on  Jan- 
uary 10,  1961,  a  steering  committee  was  or- 
ganized. It  was  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  various  member  denominations  of  the 
Greater  Minneapolis  Council  of  Churches  as 
well  as  the  executive  director  of  the  Greater 
Minneapolis  interfaith  fair  housing  program. 
Dr,  Schiotz  was  named  chairman  of  the  group 
which  eventually  named  Itself:  Tbe  Pair 
Housing  Committee  of  the  Greater  Minne- 
apolis Council  of  Churches. 

It  was  decided  that  congregations  should 
first  tocvLB  attention  on  the  objective  of  fair 
housing  by  observing  race  relations  week- 
end, February  10-12,  as  a  "time  of  prayer 
for  fair  housing  In  Greater  Minneapolis." 
pybruary  13  was  also  declared  official  Pair 
Housing  Day  for  the  State  by  the  Governor. 
Similar  proclamations  were  Issued  by  the 
mayors  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  for  their 
respective  jtirlsdlctlons. 

During  the  observance  of  fair  housing 
prayer  weekend.  February  10-12,  at  least  175 
clergymen,  Including  rabbis,  preached  ser- 
mons relating  directly  to  fair  housing.  Some 
churches  and  synagogues  explored  the  need 
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tor  fair  housing  In  dlocuBslon  groups  In  the 
churches  and  synagogues. 

The  Pair  Housing  Committee  of  the  Greater 
Minneapolis  Council  of  Churches  continued 
to  meet  regularly  after  the  12th  of  F^ebruary 
1961.  Because  of  the  recognition  that  the 
community  Is  an  organic  whole,  the  com- 
mittee met  with  representatives  of  other 
segments  of  the  community.  The  committee 
engaged  In  dialog  with  the  press  and  mem- 
bers of  the  realty  segments  of  the  com- 
munity. 

During  the  summer  prior  to  the  First 
Protestant  Pair  Housing  Institute,  concerted 
efforts  were  made  to  Identify  fair  housing 
leadership  in  the  churches  which  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Greater  Minneapolis  Council  of 
Churches.  Once  this  leadership  was  Identi- 
fied, serious  and  comprehensive  plans  for 
training  and  further  developing  this  lead- 
ership were  made.  The  first  step  Involved 
a  Pair  Housing  Institute  which  was  planned 
by  the  executive  director  of  the  Interfalth 
fair  housing  program  and  which  was  con- 
ducted over  a  period  of  3  weeks  during  Sep- 
tember and  October  of  1961  for  the  clerical 
and  lay  leadership  of  over  90  local  churches. 
This  Institute  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
other  activities  designed  to  make  It  possible 
for  these  churches  and  the  neighborhoods  In 
which  they  are  located  to  make  full  and 
effective  use  of  this  emerging  leadership 

The  committee  and  the  Interfalth  fair 
housing  program  Immediately  following  the 
Institute  laid  plans  for  a  series  of  other 
activities  Involving  the  local  churches  Dur- 
ing the  year  following  the  Institute,  a  series 
of  cottage  meetings  was  held  In  local 
churches,  synagogues,  and  In  local  neigh- 
borhoods to  determine  what  could  be  done 
In  each  neighborhood  In  terms  of  both  ac- 
tion and  education.  Insofar  as  possible,  the 
leadership  for  these  meetings  Involved  local 
church  people  who  had  been  trained  at  the 
Institute. 

The  program  gave  central  direction  and 
guidance  to  the  followup  activities  required 
In  this  context.  Out  of  these  endeavors  are 
emerging  people,  at  the  neighborhood  level, 
who  are  assuming  continuing  responsibility 
within  the  church  for  both  education  and 
action  In  tiie  fair  housing  field.  It  Is  also 
believed  that  these  developments  augxir  well 
for  the  laboratory  which  the  testing  and 
the  application  of  the  programs  commit- 
ment  require  over  the   next  3  years. 

THX    PROTESTANT    FAni    HOUSING    INSTTTTTT* 

The  ouUlne  of  the  Institute  was  set  forth 
in  a  news  story  which  appeared  In  the  Min- 
neapolis Star  on  September  16,  1961.  The 
story  follows: 

"CHURCHES     WILL    SPONSOR     FAIR     HOUSING 
INSTITtTTE 

"Minneapolis  area  churches  will  follow 
passage  of  a  State  fair  housing  law  by  pre- 
paring members  to  receive  Negroes  and  other 
minority  group  members  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods. A  three-session  fair  housing  Insti- 
tute wlU  begin  Tuesday  night  at  Aui^sburg 
CoUege  under  sponsorship  of  the  Greater 
Minneapolis  Council  of  Churches  to  train 
churchmen  to  spearhead  the  effort. 

■'Some  300  ministers  and  laymen  from  90 
congregations  have  Indicated  a  willingness  Ui 
lead  discussion  groups  in  homes  and 
churches  on  minority  housing  and  will  at- 
tend the  training  Institute.  The  Institute 
was  arranged  by  the  church  council's  fair 
housing  committee,  headed  by  Dr.  Fredrlk 
A.  Schlotz.  president  of  the  American  Lu- 
theran Church.  Chairman  of  the  Institute 
program  Is  James  A.  Tillman.  Jr..  executive 
director  of  the  Greater  Minneapolis  Inter- 
falth fair  housing  program. 

"The  Reverend  David  Preus.  pastor  of  the 
University  Lutheran  Church  of  Hope,  will  be 
mam  speaker  at  the  Institutes  sessions  Sep- 
tember 19  and  September  26  Speaker  Octo- 
ber 3  wUl  be  Dr.  Lowell  Oess.  minister  of  the 


Evangelical   United   Brethren   Church   and   a 
medical  missionary  to  Africa. 

"Chairmen  of  the  meetings  will  be  the 
Reverend  Ray  Boehlke.  minister  of  Oakland 
Avenue  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church, 
and  Joel  Torstenson.  professor  at  Augsburg 
College  Besides  Dr  Schlotz.  Mr.  Boehlke 
and  Mr  Torstenson.  the  sponsoring  com- 
mittee Includes  Dr  A  W  Arthur  of  Beth- 
lehem (Augustana)  Lutheran  Church:  the 
Reverend  Fred  Wolff,  of  Our  Savior's  Lu- 
theran Church:  the  Reverend  J  Carlton  For- 
shee.  of  Hennepin  Avenue  Methodist  Church; 
the  Rev  John  T  Hughes,  of  Bethlehem  Pres- 
byterian Church;  the  Reverend  Dewalne 
Kolbo,  of  Good  Shepherd  Lutheran  Church. 
Spring  Lake  Park;  the  Rev  David  E  Wlthe- 
rldge.  of  the  Greater  Minneapolis  Council  of 
Churches.  Grant  Walseth.  of  Victory  Lu- 
theran Church;  Herbert  Olson,  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  of  the  Reformation;  Alan  R. 
Anderson,  of  Plymouth  Congregational;  and 
Elwood  Undberg.  of  Bethlehem  Covenant  " 
It  should  be  noted  that  after  each  plenary 
session,  the  registrants  were  divided  Into 
small  (10  to  15)  groups  for  section  meetings 
at  which  time  they  were  further  Instructed 
In  matters  of  content  and  procedure  by 
specialists  In  human  relations,  ministers, 
and  other  competent  personnel  In  both  re- 
ligion and  the  social  science  disciplines. 

FOLLOWUP    ACTIVITIES 

The  program's  records  showed  that  there 
were  90  churches  represented  at  the 
Institute.  Among  this  group,  there  were 
some  which  had  fair  housing  programs 
underway  The  number  of  such  churches 
was  small.  Involving  less  than  20. 

The  problems  Immediately  subsequent  to 
the  Institute  were  those  of:  (1)  Organizing 
an  effective  followup  instrument  and  (2) 
having  the  followup  committee  members 
trained  in  both  procedural  and  substantive 
matters.  The  Interfalth  fair  housing  pro- 
gram undertook  these  two  tasks. 

By  December  15  of  1961,  the  followup 
committee  members  had  been  selected  and 
trained  and  had  selected  churches  with 
which  they  wished  to  work.  The  commit- 
tee Is  composed  of  15  active  members  Its 
work  Is  supplemented  by  members  of  the 
program's  board  The  followup  activities 
are  being  actively  carried  forth  by  approxi- 
mately 20  persons.  Including  5  of  the  pro- 
gram's board  members. 

To  date,  followup  activities  have  been  In- 
itiated in  60  of  the  90  churches  which 
participated  In  the  Institute  Each  church, 
of  course,  represents  a  separate  and  distinct 
entity;  programs  are  tailored  to  meet  the 
unique  conditions  and  peculiar  needs  of 
each  church.  The  nature,  extent  and  re- 
sults of  these  programs  cannot  be  assessed 
or  evaluated  at  this  time. 

At  the  very  least,  however.  It  can  be  cate- 
gorically stated  that  the  Institute  and  the 
followup  activities  have  been  responsible 
for  Initiating  within  many  churches  a  dia- 
log among  members  concerning  the  rele- 
vance of  the  Christian  witness  for  the  open 
society.  Gradually,  many  of  these  churches 
are  overcoming  the  timidity  which  had  long 
served  as  their  badges  of  distinction  In  this 
vital  area  of  human  endeavor. 

It  Is  our  belief — and  the  author  Is  a  real- 
tlstlc  optimist — that  eventually  the  small 
committed  groups  within  each  church  will 
be  able  to  educate  the  congregations  to  the 
point  where  they  (the  churches)  can  speak 
to  and  counsel  with  other  institutions  effec- 
tively. When  the  Interfalth  program  was 
organized,  they  could  not  do  this;  for.  on  the 
whole,  these  churches  and  other  Institutions 
occupied  the  same  ground  and  reflected  the 
same  posture  In  the  area  of  equality  of 
opportunity. 

B  isically,  these  followup  activities  are 
designed  to  make  It  possible  for  the  church- 
gathered  as  well  as  the  church-dispersed  to 


adopt  a  prophetic  posture  in  the  field  of  f.u 
housing.  '** 

While  Inequality  of  opportunity  and  tK. 
Inevitable  Inequities  which  It  fosters  shouM 
have  been  aboUsiied  yesterday,  we  are  reaUiZ 
tic  enough  to  know  that  Individual  and  mT 
lectlve  habit  patterns  cannot  be  done  aiw!* 
with  In  1  day.  The  followup  progrW 
therefore,  represents — at  the  very  r^^Tj 
Initial  steps,  which  must  be  nurtured  and 
sustained  over  the  next  few  years  if  t^ 
are  to  develop  congregational  viability  aad 
congregational  effectiveness  In  the  exeru^ 
of  Influence  upon  other  Institutions. 

As  I  see  It,  the  followup  program  inuBt  be 
expanded  and  sustained  by  the  Interfalth  fair 
housing  program  and  the  committee  untu 
each  church  develops  a  viable  and  self- 
sustaining  program.  Because  we  are  a  fmi* 
time  program,  we  can,  should,  and  win  ac 
cept  responsibility  for  day-to-day  operatloni 
which  are  designed  to  translate  Impact  pro- 
grams of  a  lurger  symbolic  nature  Into  effec- 
tive practical  programs  at  the  level  of  the 
local  congregation.  Volunteer  groups  can 
where  there  Is  the  will,  do  the  same 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Fair  Houslnj 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Churches  hat 
developed  three  effective  Impact  progranu 
thus  far;  (1)  the  fair  housing  prayer  time 
(2)  the  race  relations  ad  relating  to  the  open 
fellowship,  and   (3)    the  fair  housing  ad. 

As  a  sequel  to  the  fair  housing  prayer 
weekend.  February  10-12,  1961,  It  was  decided 
that  the  churches  of  the  Minneapolis  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  should  openly  declare  their 
commitment  to  the  open  fellowship.  Tim 
was  done  In  a  full -page  newspaper  ad  during 
Race  Relations  Week  of  1962. 

The  Interfalth  fair  housing  program  hu 
viewed  these  as  necessary  and  significant 
opening  wedges  They  created  for  us  both 
the  opportunity  and  responsibility  for  de- 
veloping programs  In  churches  whose  doors 
had  been  shut,  for  all  practical  purposes,  to 
social  action  endeavors  relating  to  fair  hou«- 
Ing  I  would  strongly  suggest  that  the  com- 
mittee ought  to  continue  the  development 
of  Impact  programs. 

RACE  RELATIONS  AD   PROGRAM     miRUART    11,  1961 

From  reports  which  came  to  the  author, 
most  observers  thought  the  ad  was  both  t 
sound  and  effective  Idea  Thematic  In  much 
of  the  comment  was  this  notion:  "Most  of 
these  churches  can  afford  to  embrace  the 
open  fellowship  in  this  fashion,  since  they 
lire  located  In  areas  where  Its  practice  la  not 
really  a  meaningful  option  for  them"  At 
the  subconscious  and  nonreflectlve  levels, 
this  statement  simply  reiterates  the  need  for 
free  mobility  In  housing  because  the  open 
fellowship  becomes  a  live  option  only  when 
the  housing  pattern  makes  the  open  fellow- 
ship one  of  a  series  of  possible  behavior  al- 
ternatives in  a  practical  context 

rtrruRc  coMMrrreE  activitics 
In  view  of  these  remarks  concerning  the 
location  of  many  of  the  churches  signing 
the  open  fellowship  ad.  the  committee  began 
at  the  author's  suggestion,  to  undertake  a 
program  designed  to  have  local  churches 
publicly — via  a  newspaper  ad— embrace  fair 
housing  as  the  only  sound  principle  for  both 
the  church  anc.  the  larger  community.  This 
culminated,  of  course.  In  the  ad  publication 
Just  prior  to  Race  Relations  Sunday  In  19C3 
Denominations,  conferences,  and  synods 
have  Issued  statements  embracing  fair  hous- 
ing, but  such  public  endorsement  by  the 
local  congregation  Is  quite  another  matter 
and.  because  It  Is  potentially  much  more  ef- 
fective, such  attempts  may  meet  with  real 
resistance  The  resistance.  I  believe,  can  be 
used  for  creative  good.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  church-gathered  cannot  speak  to  other 
Institutions  in  effective  and  prophetic  term* 
until  It  has  said  publicly  as  a  local  congrega- 
tion that  It  embraces  the  open  fellowship, 
the  free  society  resting  on  open  housing  and 
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the  concept  of  the  equal  dignity  of  all  of 
God's  children. 

The  fair  housing  declaration  by  churches 
in  1963  was  done  In  very  much  the  same 
fashion  as  was  followed  by  their  declara- 
tion for  the  open  fellowship  prior  to  Race 
Relations  Sunday  of  1962. 

THE  rOLLOWUP  AND  OTHER  INSTITITTIONS 

The  program.  In  Its  work  with  the  churches 
which  participated  In  the  Institute.  Is  seek- 
ing to  help  these  churches  adopt  a  posture 
which  will  enable  them  to  speak  to  and  In- 
fluence other  Institutions  at  the  neighbor- 
hood level.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the 
church-gathered  and  by  the  church-dis- 
persed; that  Is  to  say.  the  program  seeks 
to  develop  programs,  at  the  parish  level, 
which  win  enable  the  church  as  a  collec- 
tivity to  Influence  housing  practices  at  the 
neighborhood  level  and  which  will  also  moti- 
vate church  members  to  exert  their  Influ- 
ence In  behalf  of  fair  housing  In  their  Indi- 
vidual lives  and  vocations.  The  assumption, 
of  course,  which  underglrds  the  follow-up 
activities  with  these  Protestant  churches  Is 
this:  the  Christian  witness,  If  It  Is  to  be 
effectual  In  today's  world,  must  be  sys- 
tematically and  deliberately  sustained  In  both 
Its  Individual  and  collective  dimensions  by 
organized  efforts  which  are  directed  toward 
a  specific  societal  goal. 

The  program,  at  this  stage.  Is  working  to 
Increase  the  Influence  of  the  first  Protestant 
Pair  Housing  Institute  in  a  centripetal  way 
by  using  each  church  and  or  neighborhood 
as  the  center  of  focus.  This  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  Interested  groups  at  this 
level  can  multiply  concern  for  fair  housing 
by  Involving  and  leading  to  commitment 
other  groups  at  the  grassroots  level. 

Somewhat  extensive  programs  have  been 
developed  by  and  among  regular  groupw  In 
some  churches. 

A  few  listings  of  homes  for  sale  or  rent 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  have  been  de- 
veloped and  utilized  by  the  program's  Place- 
ment Bureau  as  a  direct  consequence  of  these 
activities.  This  Is  the  most  fundamental  and 
effective  way  In  which  education  can  be 
translated  Into  action  programs  which  can 
make  changed  community  conduct  possible 
within  a  short  time  span. 

The  program  Is  assisting  and  guiding  the 
members  of  the  followup  committee  to  de- 
velop materials  and  programs  which  will 
enable  the  committed  groups  In  local 
churches  to  initiate  and  sustain  meaningful 
dialog  with  relators,  flnanclers  and  builders. 
One  of  the  ultimate  goals  of  the  Institute 
followup  program  Is  the  establishment  of  a 
local  church  posture  which  will  enable  the 
local  church  to  engage  In  meaningful  dia- 
log with  communicants  who  happen  to  be 
members  of  the  realty,  financing  and  home- 
bulldlng  Industries.  No  church  has  yet 
adopted  the  ultimate  posture  which  was  set 
as  the  goal.  It  Is  now  my  considered  opinion 
that  we  must  accept,  as  a  matter  of  prag- 
matic necessity,  a  proximate  goal  at  this 
time. 

The  object  of  the  dialog  which  Is  now 
being  initiated— prior  to  our  reaching  the 
ultimate  goal — Is.  of  course,  to  bring  the  In- 
fluence of  the  church  to  bear  upon  the  atti- 
tude of  realtors,  flnanclers  and  builders  as 
the  effective  date  of  the  Minnesota  fair  hous- 
ing statute  approaches. 

Although  such  dialog  may  not.  In  fact, 
motivate  these  people  to  take  the  lead  in 
helping  make  the  new  fair  housing  statute — 
within  Its  inherent  limitations — functional. 
It  U  felt  that  such  dialog  can  help  mitigate 
rpslsUnce  and  negativism  which  may  further 
shackle  and  encumber  legislation's  potential 
as  a  remedial  device  In  the  area  of  fair  hous- 
ing. 

STEPS    UTILIZED    BT    INSTTnTTE    FOLLOWUP 

coMi<rrm 

1  First,  members  selected  three  churches 
with  which  they  wanted  to  work.    Commit- 


tee members  choee  the  chTirches  ■which.  In 
their  opinion,  offered  the  greatest  possibil- 
ity of  success. 

2.  They  telephoned  the  registrants  from 
each  church,  identified  themselves,  Informed 
the  registrants  they  were  members  of  the 
followup  committee,  and  that  they  had 
chosen  to  work  with  them  and  their  church 
in  developing  followup  activities  designed 
to  Improve  the  fair  housing  climate  of 
opinion. 

3.  Followup  committee  members  sug- 
gested In  their  first  telephone  conversation 
that  they  and  the  registrants  should  per- 
haps get  together  to  discuss  the  possibilities 
of  developing  followup  programs  In  their 
churches.  They  then  let  the  registrants 
suggest  when  and  where  •  •  •  also  told 
each  registrant  that  "there  are  two  other 
persons  from  your  church  who  attended  •  •  • 
perhaps  all  of  us  can  meet  together,  etc., 
etc."  (It  was  possible  for  some  of  them  to 
meet  all  of  their  registrants  at  the  same 
time.)  The  ministers  of  each  church  at- 
tended the  first  meeting. 

4.  At  the  Initial  meeting,  each  church 
delegation  decided  tentatively  what  could 
be  done  In  the  church  which  they  rep- 
resented. 

5.  After  the  Initial  meeting,  the  conunlt- 
tee  members  found  It  necessary  to  work 
with    each   church   on   an    Individual    basis. 

Followup  committee  members  relied 
heavily  on  the  resources  and  experience 
of  the  Interfalth  fair  housing  program  office 
for  guidance.  This  oflflce  was  In  constant 
touch  with  each  member  by  phone. 

From  time  to  time,  the  committee  con- 
vened In  order  that  members  could  share 
their  experience  with  each  other,  thus  in- 
creasing the  sense  of  community  and 
expanding  the  knowledge  gained  from 
practical  experience. 

what    INSTITUTE     REGISTRANTS    CAN     DO 

From  the  Initial  experience  of  the  follow- 
up  committee,  It  seems  accurate  to  say  that 
the  followup  committee  members  can  train 
registrants  to  perform  the  following  Initial 
tasks  In  their  own  churches: 

1.  Become  fully  familiar  with  sound  hu- 
man relations  principles  and  literature. 
This  should  be  the  very  first  step  and  could 
be  carried  out  through  discussions  with 
the  followup  committee  member,  the  min- 
ister, and,  If  required,  professional  human 
relations  officials. 

2.  Get  the  official  board  of  the  church  to 
adopt  a  resolution  placing  the  local  church 
congregation  on  record  In  support  of  both 
fair  housing  and  the  open  fellowship. 

3.  Organize  and  set  up  In  the  congrega- 
tion official  social  action  cc«nmlttees  or  com- 
mittees on  social  concern. 

4.  Arrange  and  promote  discussion  groups 
In  homes  and  In  the  church.  Also  arrange 
to  discuss  fair  housing  with  regularly  con- 
stituted church  groups,  e.g.,  women's  fellow- 
ships, men's  clubs,  etc. 

5.  Assist  Sunday  school  superintendents  In 
developing  ongoing  programs  relating  to 
the  human  relations  Implications  of  the 
Chrlstlsm  witness  In  contemporary  society. 

6.  Get  members  of  the  congregation  to 
sign  the  council  of  churches  good  neighbor 
pledge,  thus  making  themselves  available  for 
positive  assistance  when  minority  families 
attempt  to  buy  In  their  neighborhoods. 

7.  Have  social  action  committees  Initiate 
and  sustain  dialog  between  the  church  on 
one  hand  and  the  realty,  finance,  and  build- 
ing Industries  on  the  other  hand.  This 
dialog  should  be  designed  to  reassure  and 
give  support  to  those  who  wish  to  sell  or 
develop  housing,  at  the  neighborhood  level, 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis.  Successful 
pledge  signing  campaigns  by  churches  will 
enhance  the  possibility  of  dialog  success. 

8.  Seek  out  and  list  with  appropriate  agen- 
cies members  who  are  willing  to  s^l  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis. 


The  institute  and  its  followup  activities 
are  not  exhaustive;  they  are  simply  Illustra- 
tive. Institute  registrants,  ministers,  and 
followup  committee  members  can  plan 
many  other  activities  which  would  seem  to 
be  useful  within  local  churches.  The  ulti- 
mate objective  of  all  activities  should  be  the 
development  of  a  concern  and  support  which 
will  enable  the  local  church  to  address  Itself 
to  other  Institutions  at  the  local  level  In 
such  a  way  that  the  local  church  helps  to 
Initiate  and  sustain  changed  community 
conduct  with  respect  to  open  housing. 

conclusions 

Certain  Inescapable  conclusions  relating 
to  the  social  processes  and  Institutional 
structures  Involved  In  securing  community- 
wide  religious  support  emerge  from  the  fore- 
going discussion. 

To  begin  with.  It  Is  clear  that  such  sup- 
port cannot  be  achieved  by  sporadic  efforts; 
communltywlde  religious  Involvement  Is  the 
result  of  systematic  and  sustained  goal-di- 
rected activities.  Again,  such  efforts  must 
rest  upon  the  premise  that  religious  sup- 
port and  Involvement  can  Initiate  specific 
and  perceptible  changes  In  community  con- 
duct In  a  given  time  period. 

Moreover,  efforts  to  galvanize  the  religious 
structure  In  the  community,  must  have  two 
practical  dimensions.  Such  efforts  must  be 
directed.  In  the  first  Instance,  to  Impact 
programs  which  have  the  capacity  to  high- 
light the  seriousness  of  segregated  hotislng 
for  both  the  religious  structure  and  the  total 
community.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  fair 
housing  prayer  weekend,  the  open  fellow- 
ship, and  the  fair  housing  advertisements 
In  the  local  press  were  all  designed  as  Impact 
activities.  The  second  primary  dimension 
of  efforts  to  utilize  religion  In  ptirsult  of 
fair  housing  on  a  oommunltywlde  basis  In- 
volves the  willingness  of  those  concerned 
systematically  to  seek  out  committed  leader- 
ship at  the  parish  level  so  that  such  leader- 
ship can  be  further  trained  and  generally 
reinforced.  Such  parish  leaders  must  even- 
tually head  the  leadership  corps  at  the  parish 
level.  They  must  be  given  training  In  both 
content  and  procedural  matters.  This  train- 
ing will  enable  them  often  to  act  Inde- 
pendently but  effectively  In  conceptualiz- 
ing and  Implementing  fair  housing  programs 
at  both  the  parish  and  neighborhood  levels. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  at  least  three  different 
groups  or  Institutional  structures  must  work 
together  In  securing  communltywlde  reli- 
gious support:  (1)  An  ad  hoc  fair  housing 
group  •within  the  religious  community  (the 
Initiating  group).  (2)  an  advisory  and  plan- 
ning group  (a  human  relations  group),  and 
(3)  the  regularly  constituted  Council  of 
Churches  (the  timbrella  and  administrative 
support  group) . 

The  initiating  group  in  the  Minneapolis 
venture  was  the  fair  housing  committee  of 
the  Council  of  Churches.  This  group  was 
organized  specially  to  seek  communltywlde 
religious  support  for  fair  housing.  The 
advisory  group  was,  of  course,  the  Interfalth 
housing  program,  which  actually  planned 
both  the  content  and  procedure  of  the  Fair 
Housing  Training  Institute.  The  Interfalth 
program  also  accepted  full  responsibility  for 
the  followup  activities  subsequent  to  the 
Institute.  This  could  be  done  In  other  cities 
by  a  committee  from  regularly  functioning 
human  relations  groups.  The  umbrella  and 
administrative  support  group  consUted  of 
the  Council  of  Churches.  This  group,  work- 
ing with  and  through  denominational  execu- 
tives, accepted  major  responsibility  for  con- 
tacting parish  ministers  who  then  assisted 
in  locating  committed  leadership  at  the 
parish  level.  This  leadership  was  further 
trained  at  the  Pair  Housing  Institute  so  that 
Its  members  could  go  back  to  the  parish  and 
take  charge  of  fair  housing  programs  as  set 
forth  in  the  section  dealing  with  followup 
activities. 
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Tbe  ulUinat«  objective  of  community- 
wide  reUglouA  support  U  the  goal  oX  utillziug 
religion  in  initiating  practical  changes  which 
will  result  In  changed  community  conduct. 
This  means  that  the  ultimate  operational 
goal  must  be  the  creation  of  programs  which 
will  accelerate  and  facilitate  the  entry  of 
minority  families  Into  hitherto  closed  neigh- 
borhoods. This  is  the  ultimate  test  which 
must  be  applied  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  both  education  and  social  action  in 
the  fair  housing  field. 

If  fair  housing  efforts  do  not  contribute,  In 
a  reasonable  time,  to  the  process  of  changing 
the  composition  of  existing  neighborhoods, 
organized  religion  tuks  not  been  able  to  spea): 
effectively  and  in  a  prophetic  way  to  other 
Institutions. 

Organized  religion  can  speak  prophetically 
to  this  problem.  The  Minneapolis  experience 
demonstrates  how  this  can  be  done. 


Washingtow.  D.C. — PoR-nLtrr  or  a  Sick  Cm 
(By  Fletcher  Knebel) 

Behind  Its  domes,  spires,  monuments  and 
broad,  tree-bowered  avenues,  Washington, 
DC.  Is  a  sick  city.  Only  a  few  blocks  from 
the  great,  scrubbed  Federal  buildings  lies  a 
savage  xirban  Jungle  where  life  Is  cheap  and 
human  dignity  is  an  alien  term.  Within  a 
mile  of  the  glittering  White  House  state  din- 
ner, "latchkey"  kids  who  know  no  family 
restraint  roam  the  midnight  streets,  yoking 
I  mugging  1,  beating  and  gang-raping.  The 
Nation's  Capital  probably  boasts  more  civi- 
lized brainpower  and  more  good  intentions  to 
the  square  mile  than  any  city  In  the  world, 
yet  there  are  miles  and  miles  of  Washington 
streets  on  which  no  sensible  woman  dares  to 
walk  at  night. 

Just  beyond  the  Capitol,  where  Senators 
and  Congressmen  vote  flOO  billion  a  year  to 
obtain  the  good,  secure  life,  begins  an  area 
where  fllth,  crime,  and  poverty  form  a  trinity 
of  squalor. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  proud  symbol  of 
the  American  dream  since  the  days  of  John 
Adams,  is  a  city  in  disgrace.  In  its  public 
schools,  discipline  Is  a  mocked  word.  The 
dropout  rate.  39  percent,  runs  above  the  na- 
tional average.  Brawls,  vandalism,  and 
pillage  abound.  Police  answer  frequent 
school  alarms.  Teenage  pregiiancy  Is  wide- 
spread. In  many  classes,  homework  Is  a 
vanishing  art  for  lack  of  simple  reading 
sklU. 

It  Is  a  city  where  crime  stalks  the  streets 
and  alleys  and  forces  the  doors  of  unwary 
apartment  dwellers.  Wives,  daughters,  and 
secretaries  of  prominent  citizens,  both  mili- 
tary and  civUian.  are  mugged,  robbed,  raped. 
W<ishington  has  more  aggravated  assault 
than  any  US.  city  In  the  500,000-to-l,000.000 
population  bracket.  Even  churches  have  in- 
stalled thug-proof  iron  bars  to  protect  their 
female  clerical  workers  from  the  danger  of 
attack. 

It  is  a  city  where  responsibility  Is  shredded. 
Congress  refuses  to  let  this  Federal  stepchild 
rule  Itself.  It  Is  a  city  where  illiteracy  In- 
creased slightly  In  the  last  decade,  while  de- 
clining in  all  the  States.  It  Is  a  city  with 
scandals  In  its  welfare  program,  bribery  and 
corruption  in  Its  distribution  of  surplus 
foods,  leniency  in  Its  courts  and  shock  and 
alarm  Bp>readiDg  among  those  of  Its  respecta- 
ble citizens  who  have  not  fled  to  the  suburbs. 

"This  city  la  not  far  from  an  erploelon. " 
says  Father  Cletus  Glllson.  director  of  a 
Catholic  mission  in  a  high-crime  district. 
"The  disease  U  spreading  fast.  Children  are 
living  like  animals.  The  schools  are  In  a 
horrible  mess." 

Benjamin  M.  McKelway.  editorial  chairman 
of  the  Washington  Erenlng  Star,  sajrs:  "The 
forgotten  men  and  women  of  Washington 
are  those  Innocent  and  law-abiding  citizens 
who.  through  no  faiilt  of  their  own.  are 
robbed,  raped,  beaten,  or  murdered  in  cold 
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blood  on  the  streets.  In  their  homes — or  even 
in  church." 

President  Kennedy  terms  the  District  of 
Columbia's  plight  "a  very  bad  situation." 
and  his  brother  Robert,  the  NaUon's  chief 
law-enforcement  officer,  sees  It  as  a  real  time 
bomb. 

The  Nation's  Capital  has  come  face  to  face 
with  a  disagreeable  fact:  Crime  and  school 
hooliganism  spring  overwhelmingly  from  the 
large  Negro  population  As  whites  migrated 
to  the  suburbs  and  Negroes  took  over  Its 
core.  Washington  became  the  only  large  city 
in  the  United  States  with  a  black  majority. 
Here  are  the  statistics : 

In  1940,  the  city  was  28  percent  Negro. 
Today.  It  Is  54  percent  Negro.  The  racial 
shift  in  the  public  schools  has  been  even 
greater.  Predominantly  white  two  decades 
ago,  the  District  of  Columbia  public  schools 
have  become  83  percent  Negro.  During  these 
two  decades  of  drastic  change  In  the  city's 
racial  complexion,  per  capita  crime  has  In- 
creased 57  percent,  according  to  an  FBI 
tabulation.  Negroes  commit  most  of  the 
crimes  and  are  the  moet  frequent  victims 
of  crime.  The  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment's annual  report  shows  that  last  year  84 
percent  of  those  arrested  for  major  crime 
were  nonwhltes;  the  victims  In  85  percent  of 
the  cases  of  homicide,  rape,  and  aggravated 
assault  were  also  nonwhltes. 

Washington's  crime  rate,  compared  with 
that  of  other  cities.  Is  about  average.  Of  the 
15  largest  US.  cities.  It  ranks  eighth  in 
crimes  per  capita.  Of  the  16  cities  In  the 
500,000-to-l  million  population  range,  the 
Capital  again  ranks  In  the  middle— eighth  In 
major  crimes  per  capita.  But  statistical  talk 
of  normality  Is  no  solace  to  residents  who 
have  seen  their  town  change  In  a  generation 
from  a  reasonably  secure  place  to  a  city  of 
fear. 

The  rest  of  the  Nation  may  have  other  con- 
versational obsessions,  but  Washlngtonlans 
today  concentrate  on  crime.  Betty  Beale. 
veteran  society  columnist  for  the  Evening 
Star,  recently  wrote  that  "bodily  attack  on 
women"  had.  for  the  first  time  In  her  career, 
become  the  chief  source  of  talk  at  feminine 
social  gatherings:  A  general's  wife  assaulted 
In  her  bathtub,  the  rape  of  a  retired  minis- 
ter's wife,  the  granddaughter  of  a  Washing- 
ton official  attacked  in  her  home  at  noon.  A 
chain  drugstore  recently  featured  prominent 
window  displays  of  tear-gas  pencils  for  wom- 
en's seLf-protectlon. 

Armed  marauders  prowl  the  night  streets. 
In  one  sample  4-hour  early-morning  period, 
at  a  busy  Washington  Intersection,  police  ar- 
rested five  men  carrying  guns  and  one  carry- 
ing a  deadly  tUe-cuttlng  knife.  Lethal 
weapons  are  easy  to  procure  In  the  Capital. 
and  only  half  the  arrested  gun-toters  get  jail 
sentences. 

No  residential  area  Is  Immime  from  crime. 
The  home  of  Senator  Clinton  P,  Andbison. 
Democrat  of  New  Mexico,  remote  from  down- 
town, was  broken  Into  and  ransacked.  Teen- 
age Negroes  snatched  the  purse  of  Mrs  Barnet 
Nover,  wife  of  the  correspondent  of  the  Den- 
ver Post,  at  the  rear  of  her  home  on  upper 
Connecticut  Avenue,  and  fled  with  $125 

A  note  of  grim  humor  even  creeps  into  the 
never-ending  tales  of  assault  and  theft.  A 
Negro  arrested  for  robbing  liquor  stores  in 
daytime  explained  that  he  preferred  the  day- 
light hours  for  holdups  because  he  was 
afraid  to  carry  money  on  the  streets  at  night. 

Washington  today  Is  In  a  ferment  of  com- 
munity self-analysis  after  many  years  of  soft- 
pedaling  talk  about  an  obviously  growing 
problem.  Three  shocking  events  shattered 
the  cocoon  of  apathy.  Two  of  the  incidents 
were  synibols:  the  third,  a  manifestation  of 
the  aliments  afflicting  the  city. 

Last  summer,  Mary  Lou  Koeterlltzky.  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  Congressman  Fbank 
J  Bccxn  (Republican  of  New  York),  was 
stabbed  In  St.  Peter's  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  only  a  short  walk  from  the  Capitol, 


where    Congress    was    In    afternoon   -r,,. 
As    she    knelt    In    prayer.    Miss    KostTiifcS^ 
was    seized    by    a    Negro,    who    grabbed  T^ 
pocketbook.     She    tried    to    pull    aww 
was  subbed  nine  times  in  the  back,  one  k*f^ 
blow  puncturing  a  lung.     A  26-year-old^* 
was  later  arrested  and  charged  with  the 
sault.  as  well  as  assault  or  attempted  r«*^ 
of    three   other   women.     He   pled   guUt»  ?* 
robbery  and  assault  charges. 

Another  Incident  that  upset  WashlnfftA. 
nlans  was  the  January  21  attack  on  ii 
Brooks  Hays,  the  petite,  65-year-old  wlfT^ 
a  former  Congressman  who  headed  th 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  and  now  sen  * 
as  a  special  assistant  to  President  Kennedt 
Mrs.  Hays  was  sewing  that  afternoon  in  ^ 
upstairs  bedroom  of  the  Hays  home  n^ 
the  Ciipltol.  Suddenly,  a  young  Negrx)  n. 
peared  at  the  bedroom  door.  He  told  hs 
that  a  woman  had  sent  him  upstairs.  When 
she  tried  to  talk  him  Into  leavmg  the  hoxat 
he  snatched  a  pair  of  scissors  from  her  h»n<j 
threatened  her.  grabbed  C12  from  chtirch 
envelopes  being  saved  for  Sunday  school  and 
fled.     Her  wrist  was  broken  In  the  striagle 

The  Hayses  are  gentle  people.  Brooh 
Hays,  Ironically,  lost  his  longtime  se&t  la 
Congress  from  Little  Rock,  Ark  ,  In  19M  bt. 
cause  he  was  a  moderate  on  the  race  \tnt 
He  was  defeated  by  Dale  Alford.  a  milium 
segregationist. 

Police  charged  the  Hays  robbery  to  a  17- 
year-old  boy  who  was  arrested  after  trying  to 
enter  the  home  of  Mrs.  John  G.  Norrls,  wife 
of  the  military  writer  of  the  Washington 
Post,  while  Mrs.  Norrls  was  taking  a  shower 
Investigation  revealed  the  youth  had  com- 
mitted a  series  of  offenses,  beginning  in  hli 
14th    year. 

But  It  was  a  manifestation  of  deep  jocU! 
tension,  the  Thanksgiving  Day  footbsll. 
game  riot,  that  really  frightened  the  city 
Last  fall,  50,000  spectators  gathered  In  the 
new  DC.  Stiidlum  to  watch  St.  John's,  Cath- 
olic League  high  school  football  champion* 
beat  Eastern  High  School,  the  public  school 
winners,  by  a  score  of  20  to  7.  St  Johct 
is  predominantly  white;  Eastern,  99.7  per- 
cent Negro. 

With  the  defeat  of  Eastern.  Tlolenct 
exploded  among  young  Negro  spectston. 
Soon  gangs  of  them  were  thundering  through 
the  stadium  to  attack  white  men,  women  and 
children  with  knives,  fists,  boots  and  bottlei 
The  warfare  surged  through  the  exlU  with 
the  homegolng  crowd  and  fragmented  Into 
dozens  of  assaults  In  the  surrounding  streett 
When  It  ended  hours  later,  almost  500  personi 
had  been  left  such  reminders  as  black  eye*, 
slashed  faces,  broken  Jaws,  snapped  rtbt, 
missing  teeth  and  smashed  noees. 

A  blraclal  committee  (seven  whites,  foor 
Negroes)  Investigated  the  riot,  and  Its  report 
In  January  caused  many  to  grieve  for  theti 
city.  Especially  chilling  were  the  commit- 
tee's words  on  the  "atmosphere  of  lawlew- 
ness"   In  Washington's   public   schools: 

"Fear  rages  through  many  school  build- 
ings, which  have  become  tramping  groundi 
for  out-slde  Influences,  Including  thugs,  hood- 
lums and  persons  of  the  lowest  characttr 
The  school  administration  has  difficulty  In 
coping  with  this  situation.  The  morale  ol 
many  teachers  has  suffered,  and  the  per- 
centage of  resignations  and  transfers  has  In- 
creased. Nevertheless,  school  officials  fall  to 
ccH:)perate  with  police  and  report  violations 
of  the  law,  nor  do  they  maintain  a  cltywld* 
reporting  system  of  Incidents  of  misconduct 

"With  such  a  climate  In  the  school  iy»- 
tem,  students  receive  little  discipline,  Uttlt 
guidance  and  little  Incentive  to  develop 
strong  citizenship  qualities  in  far  too  many 
cases,  and  the  result  has  been  a  steadily 
worsening  misconduct  problem  In  the  public 
schools. 

"Conduct  at  athletic  games — Including  Ui» 
recent  stadium  contest — Is  sjrmptomatlc  of 
the  school  conditions  the  committee  (Un- 
covered.    Alarming   were    the   reports  tlut 
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many  public  school  children  and  officials 
decided  not  to  attend  the  game  because  of 
the  fear  of  violence. 

"Staggering  was  the  testimony  of  various 
Individuals  and  police  as  to  the  stockpiling 
of  weaponry — umbrellas  with  sharp  points, 
broken  bottles,  rocks,  knives  and  chains — 
which  are  used  In  public  schools  and  In  some 
insunces  were  displayed  at  the  stadium." 

Some  authorities  and  educational  si>eclal- 
ists  charged  that  the  committee  exaggerated 
conditions  In  the  schools.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever. School  Superintendent  Carl  F.  Hansen 
declared  that  disciplinary  problems  were 
acute  and  had  worsened  In  this  schcxjl  year. 
Some  of  the  unpublished  testimony  and  re- 
ports to  the  committee  told  why.  Here  are 
samples: 

From  Eleanor  P.  McAuUffe,  principal  of 
Sousa  Junior  High  School  and  sister  of  Gen. 
Anthony  C  McAullffe  (retired),  hero  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge  In  World  II:  "The  riot 
stemmed  from  the  lawless  code  observed  by 
a  sizable  proportion  of  youth  In  Metropoli- 
tan Washington.  That  code  condones  5,  10, 
or  more  boys  or  girls  Jumping  an  Individual; 
using  a  beer-can  opener,  a  pair  of  scissors, 
a  heavy  tree  limb,  or  other  Instrument  In  a 
fight  or  attack;  kicking  an  Individual,  boy 
or  girl,  who  is  lying  on  the  ground;  kicking  a 
prone  Individual  in  the  ribs.  In  the  face  or 
about  the  head;  bringing  a  group  of  5  or  10 
larger  and  older  boys  or  girls  to  get  a  younger 
or  smaller  boy  or  girl;  demanding  money 
with  an  implied  threat  of  a  beating  if  no 
money  is  forthcoming." 

From  Ruth  A.  Wynn.  principal  of  John 
Tyler  elementary  school:  "All  last  week  (after 
the  game),  the  student  body  at  the  Tyler 
School  seemed  to  be  charged  with  antisocial 
behavior.  Eight  boys  from  a  slow  sixth  grade 
ran  recklessly  around  the  playground  at 
noon.  Mond.^y.  November  26.  They  ran  pell- 
mell  Into  the  little  children,  knocking  them 
to  the  ground.  They  refused  to  heed  the  di- 
rections from  the  teachers  In  charge.  Par- 
ents have  been  contacted  and  •  •  •  are  ap- 
palled at  the  lawlessness  of  some  of  the  city 
youth." 

From  May  T.  Vermillion,  principal  of 
Stanton  elementary  school:  "There  Is  a 
strong  feeling  among  teachers  and  principals 
that  we  lack  authority  to  really  do  some- 
thing to  make  children  and  parents  realize 
that  certain  attitudes  and  typ>es  of  behavior 
are  not  accepted  and  will  not  be  tolerated 
In  public  schools." 

From  Catherine  D.  Bray,  prlnclpval  of  Con- 
gress Heights  elementary  school:  "Some  of 
these  people  (at  the  game)  anticipated  trou- 
ble and  came  prepared  with  knives,  chains, 
brass  knuckles,  and  clubs.  This  reminded 
me  of  my  first  year  as  principal  at  H.  D.  CTooke 
School  where,  on  the  last  clay  of  school,  the 
children  were  to  have  a  fight  between  Wil- 
son and  Cooke.  I  alerted  the  teachers,  we 
collected  about  a  dozen  knives,  and.  as  I  dis- 
missed all  classes  through  the  front  door, 
I  collected  umbrellas  and  baseball  bats.  We 
were  covered  with  police  protection."  Vet- 
eran teachers  told  the  principal  this  was  a 
problem  many  schools  had  to  face  each  year. 

From  John  C.  DeShazo.  English  teacher  at 
Eastern  High  School:  "I  don't  feel  that  I  am 
teaching  at  Eastern  High  School.  My  day 
begins  at  8  o'clock.  I  go  into  the  classrcxam. 
and  I  write  an  assignment  on  the  board. 
And  the  rest  of  the  day  virtually  is  spent 
barlclng  and  growling  at  my  students  to  get 
them  to  do  what  I  tell  them  to  do.  " 

From  Wendall  A.  Parrls,  director  of  boys' 
physical  education:  "I  was  called  Into  a  situ- 
ation the  other  day  •  •  •  a  new  teacher  had 
been  there  2  days.  Six  thugs  came  In.  He 
had  actually  to  pull  a  desk  around  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  himself  until  he  got  help. 
This  boy  Is  taught  to  teach  physical  educa- 
tion. He  Is  not  taught  to  be  a  Jailer  or  a 
strong-armed  person.  Well,  somehow.  I  think 
this  boy  needs  help.  And  yet  •  •  •  a  police- 
man  was    knocked    down    2    years    ago    and 


beaten  on  the  front  steps  of  a  school  at  9 
o'clock  In  the  morning  by  eight  thugs,  you 
see.  And  this  hapf>ens  •  •  •  every  other 
day.  twice  a  day,  three  times  a  day, 
and  •   •   •  all  over  the  city." 

Superintendent  Hansen  submitted  a 
lengthy  report  too  of  his  own  to  the  board  of 
education,  chiding  the  Fpeclal  committee  for 
falling  to  point  out  the  schools'  gcxxl  side,  but 
nevertheless  underlining  the  discipline  prob- 
lem. He  asked  authority  to  expel  rowdy 
pupils  and  urged  that  Washington's  rule 
against  physical  punishment  of  students  be 
rescinded.  Dr.  Hansen  added  his  own  ex- 
amples of  the  problems  faced  by  Washing- 
ton teachers: 

When  a  high  school  teacher  reprimanded 
a  boy  for  failure  to  do  a  lesson,  the  boy 
cursed  him.  returned  after  school  with  three 
hoodlum  friends  to  beat  him  up.  One  boy 
threatened  to  stomp  his  teacher  with  heavy 
combat  boots,  a  type  of  footgear  much  in 
evidence  at  the  Thanksgiving  Day  game. 
When  the  mother  of  a  high  school  girl  de- 
manded that  the  high  school  boy  responsible 
for  her  daughter's  pregnancy  should  marry 
the  girl,  the  boy  said  he  already  was  the 
father  of  a  two-week-old  baby  by  a  girl  at 
another  high  school.  One  principal  re- 
ported that  only  13  percent  of  her  kinder- 
garten, first-  and  second-grade  pupils  have 
anyone  at  home  when  they  return  from 
school. 

The  Washington  Post  backed  Superinten- 
dent Hansen's  argument  that  the  schools 
were  being  made  "the  whipping  boy  for  so- 
ciety's f.allure"  by  the  very  people  who  fight 
for  reduced  school  budgets. 

Dr.  Hansen  has  had  mixed  backing  from 
the  school  board.  In  April,  it  gave  htm  au- 
thority to  suspend  student  troublemakers, 
but  refused,  by  a  5-to-4  vote,  to  lift  the  ban 
on  bodily  punishment. 

Many  prominent  Negroes — like  the 
whites — seek  to  shield  their  children.  John 
B.  Duncan,  one  of  the  three  Commissioners 
who  run  the  city,  doesn't  allow  his  13-year- 
old  daughter  to  leave  the  hotise  after  dark. 
Wendall  Parrls  took  his  son  out  of  the  public 
school  system  for  which  he  works,  and  al- 
though not  a  Catholic,  enrolled  him  In  a 
parochial  high  school.  Wesley  S.  Williams, 
president  of  the  city's  board  of  education, 
sent  his  daughter  to  a  parochial  high  schcx)!, 
although  he,  too,  is  not  a  Catholic. 

Abuses  In  the  city's  welfare  program  match 
crime  in  the  streets  and  faltering  discipline 
in  the  schools.  A  series  of  Senate  Investiga- 
tions In  the  last  2  years  revealed  that 
cheaters  and  Inellglbles  were  getting  help 
under  the  general  assistance  and  ald-to-de- 
pendent-chlldren  programs.  More  recently, 
a  spot  check  of  persons  receiving  aid  because 
of  permanent  and  total  disability  showed  that 
half  were  not  entitled  to  the  assistance.  A 
Washington  Dally  News  reporter,  Samuel 
Stafford,  got  himself  a  surplus-food  card  for 
a  $6  bribe,  found  that  distribution  of  free 
food  to  the  needy  Is  laced  with  corruption. 

That  Washington's  crime,  school  and  wel- 
fare problems  spring  overwhelmingly  from 
the  Negro  community  Is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  dispute.  Prominent  Negroes  and  whites 
agree  on  that  fact.  They  also  agree  on  the 
underlying  causes:  poverty,  unemployment, 
broken  homes.  Ignorance,  and  parental  Irre- 
sponsibility among  thousands  of  Negroes 
who  have  fiocked  to  the  Capital  from  the 
rural  South. 

It  Is  when  the  discussion  centers  on  what 
to  do  about  the  city's  disgrace  that  agree- 
ment breaks  down.  At  the  poles  are  the 
extremists:  at  one  pole,  the  Black  Mxislims, 
who  preach  their  own  brand  of  segregation 
and  hostility  toward  the  white  race;  at  the 
other,  the  white  racists  In  Congress  who  con- 
tend that  Washington's  shame  proves  their 
case  against  Integration. 

Negroes  differ  among  themselves.  George 
O  Butler,  of  President  Kennedy's  Commit- 
tee   on     Equal    Employment     Opportunity, 


thinks  the  Negro  at  work  in  a  good-paying 
Job  is  the  solution. 

"It's  as  simple  as  this,"  he  says.  "If  a 
Negro  boy  can't  get  a  decent  Job,  he'll  txirn 
to  welfare  or  crime.  I  agree  that  there's  a 
crisis  In  Negro  leadership  in  this  city,  but 
It's  because  the  Negroes  who  should  lead 
have  become  frustrated  at  their  Inability  to 
break  through  the  white  wall.  And  if  they 
were  leading,  they'd  get  very  few  followers." 

Butler  contends  that  the  Negro  now  has 
good  employment  opportunities  In  Washing- 
ton's largest  Industry,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  Is  thwarted  in  the  unions  and 
finds  Jobs  hard  to  get  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government,  the  Washington  police 
force,  the  printing  Industry,  research  plants, 
banks,  and  stores. 

Says  Carl  Rowan,  a  State  Department  of- 
ficial In  Washington  for  2  years  and  now 
Ambassador  to  Finland:  "When  the  school 
authorities,  the  Judiciary  and  the  police  are 
largely  white,  It's  ridiculous  to  contend  that 
Negro  leaders  must  bear  the  responsibility 
for  Negro  crime.  As  a  Negro,  I  feel  Just  as 
concerned  for  my  wife's  safety  when  I  leave 
town  as  a  white  man,  but  Negroes  must  be 
integrated  Into  community  leadership  If  they 
are  to  be  made  responsible." 

Wendall  Parrls  disagrees.  He  argues  that 
both  races  are  guilty  of  falling  to  "develop 
leadership  in  the  Negro  community." 
Parrls'  harsh  conclusion:  "We've  got  to  quit 
blaming  everything  on  poverty  and  broken 
homes  and  begin  exerting  real  discipline  In 
our  schools  and  in  our  lives." 

Says  Simeon  Booker,  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  Ebony  magazine:  "Of  course,  we 
must  tackle  the  underlying  causes  with  long- 
range  programs,  but  that  will  take  years,  and 
in  the  meantime,  we've  got  to  adopt  a  firm 
policy  of  enforcing  the  law  and  demanding 
discipline  in  the  schools." 

White  leaders  disagree  even  more  widely. 
Some  want  vastly  expanded  welfare,  social 
work,  and  psychiatric  programs  among 
Negroes.  Some  employers  contend  that 
Negro  applicants  for  Jobs  have  neither  the 
training  nor  responsibility  for  steady  em- 
ployment. Some  want  home  rule  Instead  of 
the  offhand  and  somewhat  disenchanted 
management  of  Washington  by  Congress. 
Others  contend  home  rule  would  bring  a 
Negro  mayor  and  council  and  that  the  city's 
Negroes  aren't  ready  for  self-government. 
Some  want  more  integration  among  civic 
leaders.  Others  would  rely  on  a  larger  police 
force. 

In  the  field  of  law  enforcement.  Police 
Chief  Robert  V.  Murray,  who  heads  one  of 
the  cleanest  police  forces  In  the  Nation,  finds 
himself  frustrated  by  court  decisions  that 
Increasingly  narrow  the  scope  of  police  power 
and  give  the  offender  more  latitude.  Mur- 
ray's prize  exhibit  is  a  graph  showing  a 
steady  decrease  in  crime  In  Washington  from 
1053  to  1067  and  a  steady  rise  thereafter.  In 
the  1957  Mallory  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  police  officers  mvist  not  question 
a  suspect  unduly  before  his  arraignment.  A 
new  city  rule  imposes  additional  restraints 
on  Washington  police.  Arrests  for  investi- 
gation, a  fruitful  source  of  Information  on 
crime,  are  now  banned. 

The  series  of  court  decisions  that  hand- 
cuff police  In  their  efforts  to  cope  with 
criminals,  says  Benjamin  McKelway,  of  the 
Washington  Star,  leads  to  the  belief  that 
"a  growing  preoccupation  with  the  rights 
of  the  criminal  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  growing  neglect  of  the  rights  of  the 
public." 

Meanwhile,  the  police  radio  crackles  all 
night  with  announcements  of  new  offenses — 
yokings  of  newspaper  collection  boys,  hold- 
ups, murder,  stolen  cars,  Juvenile  gangs  hi- 
jacking buses,  robberies,  brutal  street  beat- 
ings. The  police  cruisers  and  police-dog 
teams  rush  to  spot  after  spot,  but  almost 
always  they  are  outmanned  by  the  offenders. 
It   was   after   one  such   evening  of  routine 
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Ttolence  that  £>et«cUve  Robert  J.  Long  vent 
off  duty  at  midnight,  shrugged  hla  ahouldera 
ar.d  said.  "Weil,  the  bad  guya  won  •gAln." 

The  search  for  an  anawer  to  Waahlngton's 
plight  baffles  many  earnest  men.  "T  wtsh.- 
says  Commlasloner  Duncan.  "I  were  wUe 
enough  to  know  the  solution.  But  some  of 
the  causes  stretch  back  300  years  and  have 
no  easy  remedy  All  1  know  Is  that  we 
should  marshal  the  best  brains  of  the  Na- 
tion to  save  this  city — and  the  others  like  It." 

The  Washlngtonlan's  Washington,  the  city 
behind  the  massive  PederaJ  buildings,  the 
luxury  hotels,  and  the  national  monuments, 
Is  In  serious  trouble.  It  may  be  years  be- 
fore the  Capital  emerges  into  the  sunshine 
of  civic  pride  Right  now,  the  shame  of 
Washington  gives  every  Indication  of  get- 
ting worse  before  It  gets  better. 


THE   1968  WINTER  OLYMPICS 

Mr.  EIEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  learn  that  the  Department 
of  State,  in  a  formal  report  to  the  Senate 
Pbreigm  Relations  Committee,  has  given 
its  full  approval  to  a  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution (SJ.  Res.  67)  inviting  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  Committee  to  hold  the 
1968  winter  games  In  the  United  States 
and.  specifically,  at  Lake  Placid.  N.Y.. 
which  is  the  choice  of  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee. 

This  ofiQclal  Government  support  and 
the  hope  which  the  Department  of  State 
has  expressed  that  these  games  will  be 
held  In  Lake  Placid  are  extremely  grati- 
fying. A  tremendous  amount  of  work 
has  already  been  done  by  the  organizing 
committee  In  Lake  Placid  to  prepare  their 
formal  application  and  to  meet  the  de- 
mands which  such  an  event  would  pose. 
The  presentation  which  has  been  drawn 
up  is  a  most  Impressive  document,  and 
I  only  wish  that  I  could  Include  it.  pic- 
tures and  all.  In  the  Congressional  Rtc- 

ORO. 

Lake  Placid  offers  unique  facilities  for 
winter  Olympics,  some  of  them  dating 
back  to  1932  when  winter  Olympics  were 
held  there.  Others  are  more  recent,  and 
there  are  plans  underway  now  for  con- 
struction of  an  additional  Jumping  hill 
and  another  downhill  course. 

The  provisional  organizing  committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  J.  Bernard 
Pell,  is  also  planning  to  attend  Interna- 
tional meetings  in  Athens  and.  if  pos- 
sible, also  Finland.  Innsbruck,  and  Mon- 
treal, to  press  the  case  for  Lake  Placid. 

Mr.  President,  the  support  of  the  State 
Department  Is  very  welcome  and  much 
appreciated  in  this  effort,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that,  with  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment, it  will  now  be  possible  to  secure 
prompt  congressional  ratification  of  this 
resolution  which  I  introduced  with  the 
support  and  cosponsorship  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  f  Mr.  JavitsI  and 
the  distinguished  majority  whip.  Senator 
Humphrey,  who  is  also  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  U.S.  participation  in  inter- 
national sports  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  the 
text  of  the  letter  from  the  Department 
of  State  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  text  of  the  joint 
resolution. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  Joint  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Deas  Mr  CHAiaMAN:  Than*  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  29  enclosing  a  copy  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution   67. 

The  Department  of  State  endorses  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  87.  extending  an  InvlUtlon 
to  the  International  Olympic  Committee  to 
hold  the  1968  winter  Olympic  games  In  the 
United  SUtes.  The  decision  as  to  where 
the  games  will  be  held  will  be  made  by  the 
International  Olympic  Committee  at  Its 
meeting  In  January  1964  In  Innsbruck,  Aus- 
tria. It  Is  the  Departments  hope  that  this 
committee  will  accept  the  Invitation  of  the 
US  Olympic  .Vssoclatlon  to  hold  the  games 
in  Lake  Placid,  NY. 

The    Bureau    of    the    Budget    advises    that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  admlnlatraUon's 
program   there   U   no  objection   to   the  sub- 
mission  of  this  report. 
Sincerely  yours. 

FXEDCXICK   G.    DUTTON. 

Asslitant  Secretary. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amerxca 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  whereas  the 
United  States  Olympic  Association  will  Invite 
the  International  Olympic  Committee  to 
hold  the  winter  Olympic  games  In  the  United 
States  at  Lake  Placid.  New  York.  In  1968. 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  would 
welcome  the  holding  of  the  1068  Olympic 
games  in  the  United  SUtes  and  expresses  the 
sincere  hope  that  the  United  States  will  be 
selected  as  the  site  for  this  great  enterprise 
In   International  good   will. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr  KEATING.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  like  to  point  out 
that  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  Lake 
Placid— possibly  the  greatest  advan- 
tage— is  its  proximity  to  the  very  supe- 
rior and  numerous  ski  areas  In  the  State 
of  Vermont.  I  am  sure  he  would  not 
want  Lake  Placid  to  be  denied  that  recog- 
nition which  I  am  glad  to  supply. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  It  Is  certainly 
an  advantage  to  Lake  Placid  to  be  in 
close  proximity  to  Vermont.  Just  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  always  considers 
It  to  be  advantageous  to  be  In  close 
proximity  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
However.  I  would  not  consider  that  that 
was  the  greatest  advantage.  I  would 
have  to  differ  with  that  statement  of  my 
friend  from  Vermont,  but  I  hope  that 
many  of  those  who  will  come  to  this 
country  for  the  Winter  Olympics  in  1968 
will  have  occasion  to  drop  over  to  Ver- 
mont and  see  the  wonders  and  beauties 
of  that  neiKhboring  State  with  which  we 
in  New  York  enjoy  such  cordial  relations. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  can  assui'e  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  the  visitors  from 
other  countries  will  not  be  able  to  resist 
the  opportunity  to  visit  Vermont,  to 
which  he  has  called  attention. 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  agree  that  the  Adiron- 
dacks  are  very  beautiful;  In  fact,  the 
Adirondacks  almost  became  a  part  of 
Vermont. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  had  heard  that  It 
was  the  other  way:   I  had  heard  that 
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there  was  some  thought  of  abeorbtn 
Vermont  into  New  York  State  ^ 
Mr.  AIKEN.  New  York  lost  thst 
chance  in  pre-RevoluUonary  days  anrf 
even  now  if  we  draw  a  line  from  Qw 
Falls  to  Watertown,  we  will  find  all  ^ 
area  in  New  York  north  of  that  line  ^ 
not  yet  fully  recognized  the  Jurisdictlnl! 
of  Albany.  " 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  his  contribution  to  tlJ 
discussion. 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  congratulate  the 
Semtor  from  New  York  for  his  wort 
in  having  the  State  Deparlmont  endorie 
the  joint  resolution  extending  an  invlta- 
tion  to  the  International  Olympic  Coo' 
mittee  to  hold  the  19fi8  winter  OlyniDle 
games  in  the  United  States. 

If  in  the  process  there  happens  to  be 
unfortunately,  any  problem  of  procur- 
ing good  snow  or  ice  conditions  in  New 
York,  we  would  welcome  the  partici- 
pants to  come  to  Colorado  where  then 
are  execllent  facilities  for  winter  sporta 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  the  Senator  referring 
to  such  snow  problems  as  confronted 
Colorado  during  the  past  winter? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  was  some- 
thing which  we  thought  would  be  nne 
for  the  vLsltors.  We  arranged  to  have 
the  snowfall  at  night  so  that  the  visitors 
could  ski  during  the  day,  without  ha\1iig 
to  interrupt  Uielr  other  sporUng  activ- 
ities. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  seemed  to  me  that  for 
the  first  3  months  of  the  winter,  people 
from  Colorado  were  coming  to  Vermont, 
where  they  could  find  some  snow  and 
which  we  were  glad  to  share  with  them 

Mr.  KEATING.  One  community  In 
New  York,  in  the  very  area  about  which 
I  am  speaking,  had  so  much  snow  that 
it  covered  the  second  story  of  many 
hou.se.s.  So  we  assure  those  who  will 
come  to  New  York  that  they  will  have  an 
abundance  of  snow  and  an  abundance  of 
cold  weatlier  to  make  Uieir  stay  enjoy- 
able. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  further  yield' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  hat 
expired. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President.  I  now 
wish  to  speak  about  summer  vacations,  so 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  dla- 
cu.ss  them  for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  3  minutes 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Now  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  referred  to  the  depth 
of  snow  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  at 
one  period  this  winter  the  snow  was  so 
deep  in  Vermont  that  some  of  the  chair- 
lifts  which  carry  skiers  to  the  top  of  the 
mountains  were  actually  operating  under 
snow. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
always  be  sure  that  my  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  will  top  what  I  cite 
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by  referring  to  another  situation — Just 
as  he  so  often  tops  our  observations  in 
the  Senate  with  his  observations. 


NEW  YORK'S  FABULOUS  FINGER 
LAKES  REGION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  not 
only  is  New  York  proud  of  its  winter 
facilities,  but  it  is  also  justly  proud  of 
Its  many  scenic  beauties,  natural  re- 
sources, and  attractions  for  vacationers 
at  other  times  of  the  year,  as  well  as  in 
winter.  Today,  I  wish  to  call  particular 
attention  to  the  area  \^hich  surrounds 
the  Finger  Lakes  in  central  western  New 

York. 

This  region  Is  fEimed  for  its  history. 
natural  beauty,  industrial  potential,  and 
attractions  for  visitors.  Its  endless  va- 
riety of  sights  and  scenes  make  it  a 
mecca  for  an  increasing  number  of 
vacationers. 

To  those  who  have  been  fortimate 
enough  to  visit  tills  lovely  area.  I  extend 
a  cordial  invitation  to  return.  To  those 
who  have  never  been  there,  I  say  come 
uke  a  look,  so  that  you  will  learn  why 
tins  region  has  earned  the  name  of  the 
fabulous  Finger  Lakes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union  on  May  18.  1963.  featured  a  special 
.section  outlining  the  wonders  of  the 
Finger  Lakes  region  and  also  setting 
forth  a  proposed  datebook  for  Finger 
Lakes  fun.  running  from  May  26  to  No- 
vember 31.  However,  so  far  as  I  recall. 
November  has  only  30  days;  so  I  suppose 
this  program  will  extend  until  Decem- 
ber 1. 

I  do  not  suppose  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  have  time  to  spend  all  of  that 
period  In  this  area;  but  this  section  of 
the  Rochester  Times-Union  is  available 
to  all  Mcmt>ers  to  read.  I  welcome  them 
to  this  wonderfully  beautiful  area  in 
central  western  New  York;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  exceipts  from 
the  section  published  In  the  Times-Union 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thk  FiNcem  Lakes:   Natures  Girr  From  the 
Orzat    Glacier 

(By  Jose  Echanlz,  Jr.) 

The  crystal  clear  water  of  the  Finger  Lakes 
region — crashing  down  a  waterfall,  coursing 
through  a  rock  gorge  or  serenely  rippling  in 
a  cool  lake— Is  permeated  with  history  and 
legend. 

The  names  of  William  Henry  Seward.  Mark 
Twain.  Millard  Fillmore.  Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams  echo  from  glen  to  glen,  mingling  with 
Indian  myths  and  legend. 

The  very  formation  of  the  Finger  Lakes  is 
steeped  In  legend.  Indian  lore  saw  the  en- 
tire area  as  an  enormous  turtle.  The  blue 
lakes  were  pools  between  the  ridges  In  the 
turtle's  shell. 

Later,  early  white  settlers  originated  the 
legend  that  the  lakes  were  the  imprint  of 
the  hand  of  God  which  remained  after  He 
laid  His  hand  in  blessing  on  this  favored 
land. 

Geologists  see  the  area  as  formed  by  the 
Great  Glacier.  As  it  receded  It  opened  deep 
lakes  in  what  were  once  river  beds.  The 
glacier  blocked  southerly  flow  of  the  rivers 
and  forced  them  to  back  up  and  eventually 
carve   new  routes  north  Into  Lake  Ontario. 


Then  the  new  streams  feeding  the  lakes 
began  to  cut  picturesque  gorges  Into  the 
land.  By  the  time  the  Indians  arrived,  the 
area  was  a  region  of  unrivaled  beauty. 

"^e  streams  had  cut  scenic  gorges  tlirough 
the  rock,  and  waterfalls  plunged  by  the 
hundreds. 

The  Indians  gave  the  lakes  names:  Skane- 
ateles.  meaning  "long  lake";  Owasco.  "the 
crossing";  Cayuga,  "boat  landing";  Keuka, 
"canoe  landing";  Canandalgua,  "the  chosen 
place." 

And  to  the  mightiest  and  longest  lake  they 
gave  the  name  of  the  mightiest  nation  of  the 
Indian  confederacy— Seneca. 

Names  In  American  history  also  ring 
through  the  area. 

Millard  Fillmore,  13th  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  near  Moravia  In  the 
Owasco  Lake  area.  The  same  region  was  the 
boyhood  home  of  John  D.  Rockefeller. 

The  home  of  William  Henry  Seward,  Secre- 
tary of  State  under  President  Lincoln,  Is 
preserved  as  a  museum  In  Auburn  at  the 
northern  tip  of  Owafco. 

Auburn  also  was  the  home  of  Samuel 
Hopkins  Adams,  one  of  the  State's  best 
known  authors  ("It  Happened  One  Night," 
"Revelry."  and  "Tenderloin"). 

EHmlra  Is  the  former  home  of  Mark  Twain 
who  wrote  "The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer" 
and  other  works  In  a  small  octagonal  study 
built  In  the  form  of  a  Mississippi  rlverboat 
pilot  house  In  1874  just  outside  the  city. 

Today  the  Finger  Lakes  area  is  one  of 
the  State's  richest  agrlcultvu"al  regions. 
Wineries  in  Hammondsport  and  Naples 
make  New  York  State  wines  famous. 

Its  Industry  ranges  from  one  of  the  largest 
rope  manufacturing  plants  in  the  world  In 
Aubvu-n.  to  Watklns  Glen,  one  of  the  largest 
salt  producing  centers. 

Annual  attractions  combined  with  the 
natural  beauty  and  resort  facilities  make 
the  region  an  attraction  for  2  million  tourists 
each  year. 

Thousands  are  attracted  to  the  Newark 
Rose  Festival,  the  Grand  Prix  sports  car 
races  in  Watklns  Glen  and  the  Mormon 
pageant  on  Hill  Cumorah  near  Palmyra. 

Tours  of  the  wineries,  the  Corning  glass 
center,  the  10  State  parks  In  the  area,  the 
new  Finger  Lakes  racetrack  near  Canan- 
dalgua. and  numerous  historical  homes  and 
museums  draw  thousands  more. 

TOUm    DATEBOOK    FOR    FINGER   LAKES   FUN 

To  May  26:  Apple  Blossom  Time,  William- 
son; Blossom  Queen  parade  and  crowning, 
other  events,  next  Saturday  from  2:30  pjn. 

June:    Antique  Show,  Skaneateles. 

June  12-13 :  House  and  garden  tour,  spon- 
sored by  the  Syracuse  Area  Garden  Clubs. 
Skaneateles. 

June  27-29:  Junior  tennis  tournament, 
sponsored  by  the  New  York  State  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  boys  up  to  18. 
Ithaca  College. 

June  28-30:  Watklns  Glen  Grand  Prix, 
sports  car  road  races  for  $4,250  In  prizes, 
Watklns  Glen. 

July  1  to  Labor  Pay:  Sesqulcentennlal 
celebration  of  the  burning  or  Sodus  Point 
by  the  British.  June  19.  1813.  Sodus  Point. 

July  2-12:  National  Soaring  Contest  at 
Harris  Hill  near  Elmlra. 

July  3:  Fireworks  display.  Schoellkopf 
Field.    Cornell    University.    Ithaca. 

July  3:   Flares  for  youth,  Skaneateles. 

July  4:  Fireworks  and  races,  Sodus  Point. 

July  4-6:  New  York  State  Junior  tennis 
tournament,  sponsored  by  Ithaca  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Ithaca  College,  and 
Cornell  University. 

July  4-6:  Sesqulcentennlal  celebration, 
Prattsburg. 

July  9-13:  Trumansburg  Fair,  Firemen's 
parade,  Friday.  July  12;  horse  races,  Friday 
and  Saturday,  Trumansburg. 


July  10-11:  Reading  Antique  Show  and 
Fair,  Reading  Center,  Route  14A. 

July  10-14:  Yates  County  Fair,  horse  show, 
exhibits.  Peiui  Yan. 

July  12-14:  Genoa  Days,  parade,  exhibits, 
entertainment.  Genoa. 

July  17-18:  Antique  show,  Penn  Yan. 

July  24-25:  KlwanU  Do-Good  Auction, 
Penn  Yan. 

July  26:  Sidewalk  sale,  beauty  contest, 
Penn  Yan. 

July  12-13:  Antique  show  and  sale,  St. 
Thomas  Church,  Bath. 

July  15-20:  Ontario  County  Fair,  firemen's 
parade,  Canandalgua. 

July  26-28:  New  York  State  Babe  Ruth 
League  Championship   Playoff,   Wayland. 

July  27-28,  August  3-5 :  Glenora  Music  and 
Art  Festival,  concerts  and  art  exhibits, 
Glenora,  Route  14,  north  of  Watklns  Glen. 

July  31-August  3:  Mormon  Pageant,  Hill 
Cumorah  near  Palmyra. 

July:  Art  and  ceramics  show,  St.  Matthews 
Parish  House,  Moravia. 

August:  Antique  show,  St.  Matthews 
Parish  House,  Moravia. 

August:  Outboard  Motorboat  Regatta. 
Skaneateles. 

August  6-10:  York  State  Craft  Pair,  Ithaca 
High  School. 

August  9-11 :  Annual  Aqua  Festival,  Seneca 
Palls. 

August  10:  Pro  football.  New  York  Giants 
versus  Chicago  Bears,  3  p.m..  Schoellkopf 
Field,  Cornell,  Ithaca. 

August  13-17:  Wayne  County  Fair,  Pal- 
myra. 

August  14-15:  Empire  State  Potato  Field 
Day.  Prattsburg. 

August  14-17:  Fire  Department  and  VFW 
Fair,  parade,  Saturday.  Augiist   17,  Moravia. 

August  15:  Fireworks  display,  Clyde. 

August  18:  Keuka  Lake  water  carnival. 
Penn  Yan. 

August  20-25:  Steuben  County  Pair,  pa- 
rade, all-girl  rodeo,  Bath. 

August  23-25;  National  Glen  classic  race, 
championship  sports  car  road  races  and  In- 
dianapolis midget  races,  Watklns  Glen. 

August  24-25:  Invitational  regatta,  Sodus 
Bay. 

August  31:  Genundowa  ceremony,  "Feast 
of  Lights"  on  Keuka  and  Canandalgua  Lakes. 

August  31-September  2:  Yacht  races  be- 
tween Rochester  and  Sodus  Bay. 

August  31-September  2:  One  design  1-26 
regatta,  Harris  Hill,  Elmlra. 

September  1 :  Peach  Orchard  Choral  Music 
Festival,  art  exhibits,  Watklns  Glen. 

September:  Water  Ski  festival.  Skaneateles. 

September  4-7:  Dundee  Fair.  Dundee. 

September  21:  Indian  celebrations,  rites 
of  direct  descendants  of  Owascan  and  Cayu- 
gan  Tribes,  Auburn. 

October  3:  Grape  festival,  Naples. 

October  4-6:  U.S.  Grand  Prix,  253-mlle, 
110-lap  race,  Watklns  Glen. 

November  28-31:  Snowbird  meet,  Harris 
Hill,  Elmlra. 


THE  TRUTH-IN-PACKAGING  BILL 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
voice  of  the  consumer  is  finally  being 
heard  in  the  land.  When  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
began  its  hearings  on  the  truth-in- 
packaging  bill,  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  HartI,  it  enjoyed 
only  scattered  support,  mainly  from 
Senators  deeply  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  the  unorganized  consumers  in 
this  country.  Opp>osition  to  the  bill  was 
formidable  and  organized,  however. 

Now  I  note  that  the  fight  which  Sena- 
tor Hart  and  the  cosponsors  of  his  bill 
have  been  carrying  on  for  the  consumers 
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has  won  significant  support.  On  May 
18.  the  New  York  Times.  In  an  effective 
editorial,  unequivocally  gave  its  support 
to  the  truth-in-packaging  bill.  On  May 
20.  the  Washington  Post  added  its  sup- 
port for  truth-in-packaging,  in  an 
equally  effective  editorial. 

The  bill  is  presently  in  the  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  and  hope- 
fully it  will  soon  be  reported  to  the  full 
committee.  Senator  Hart  should  have 
the  thanks  of  all  the  American  people 
for  his  conscientious  hard  work  on  this 
important  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

|FYom  the  Washington  Post.  May  20.  1963) 
Inside  Stort 
Have  you  been  misled  by  pacliages  promis- 
ing a  "giant  half  quart"  or  confused  by 
labels  giving  exotic  quantities  for  making 
price  comparisons?  With  more  and  more 
emphasis  on  consumer  packaging,  it  seems 
a  legitimate  public  concern  that  the  labels 
bear  a  proximate  relationship  to  truth.  This 
at  least  Is  the  contention  of  Senator  PHn.rp 
A.  Hart.  who.  with  a  group  of  colleagues, 
has  Introduced  a  "truth-ln-packaglng"  bill. 
The  legislation  Is  now  before  the  Senate 
Antitrust  Subcommittee,  and  It  seems  to  us 
that  favorable  consideration  Is  In  order 

Extended  hearings  have  disclosed  abuses 
and  have  pointed  to  the  lack  of  remedies  un- 
der present  law.  The  proposed  bill  would 
permit  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
to  Issue  regulations  that  would  assure  hon- 
est and  conspicuous  labeling.  When  neces- 
sary, the  FDA  would  also  be  authorized  to 
establish  standard  weights  and  measures  in 
which  commodities  may  be  sold  and  deter- 
mine what  constitutes  ■'small."  "medium."  or 
"large"  In  various  items.  The  bill  is  not 
designed  as  a  criminal  measure  but  Is  an 
amendment  to  the  Clayton  Act,  stressing 
clvU  sanctions. 

Though  there  may  be  dissent  on  deUUs  of 
the  legUlatlon.  the  essential  principle  is 
surely  sound.  The  old  doctrine  of  caveat 
emptor  has  long  been  modified  by  the  law. 
and  It  is  as  much  a  technique  of  unfair 
competition  to  mislead  on  size  as  to  deceive 
with  misleading  advertisements.  SecreUry 
of  Commerce  Hodges,  who  is  not  insensitive 
to  business  needs,  says  of  the  measure:  "The 
bill  would  not  only  serve  to  protect  the 
interests  of  consumers  throughout  the  coun- 
try, but  would  also  serve  to  protect  and 
advance  the  Interests  of  manufacturers 
packagers,  and  all  other  business  elements 
participating  m  the  distribution  of  con- 
sumer goods." 


(competing  products  Responsible  manufac- 
turers will  benefit  as  much  as  the  shopper 
from  legal  safeguards  against  unethical  com- 
petition. 

Senator  Hart  announced  when  public  hear- 
ings closed  last  month  that  modifications 
were  planned  to  ease  some  excessively  restric- 
tive features  in  the  bills  original  draft 
These  should  help  guard  against  the  danger 
of  stining  ingenuity  or  enterprise  in  making 
fijods  and  other  goods  more  attractive  to 
buyers.  The  general  purposes  of  the  measure 
are  sound  and  deserving  of  subcommittee 
support.  On  the  basis  of  positions  already 
Indicated.  It  appears  that  the  key  vote  may 
be  that  of  New  York's  Senator  Kcatinc.  His 
attitude  toward  the  bill  may  determine 
whether  It  goes  before  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee  and  from  there  to  the  Senate 
floor. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  18,  1963] 
THtn-H  IN  Packaging 
The  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee will  decide  In  the  next  few  weeks 
whether  to  report  out  the  truth- In-pack- 
agtng  bin  sponsored  by  Senator  Hart  of 
Michigan,  and  eight  other  Democrats  The 
bin  Is  designed  to  protect  buyers  against 
the  grossly  misleading  designations.  Illus- 
trations, and  size  manipulations  that  often 
make  sensible  shopping  almost  Impossible. 

Deceptive  packaging  and  labeling  practices 
as  President  Kennedy  observed  In  his  con- 
sumer message  last  year,  are  "clearly  Incom- 
patible with  the  efficient  and  equitable  func- 
tioning of  our  free  competltve  economy."  In 
the  modern  supermarket  the  funcUon  of 
salesmanship  has  largely  been  taken  over  by 
the  package.  Consumers  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  packages  will  carry  trustworthy  in- 
formation about  their  contents,  set  forth  In 
a  manner  that  permits  ready  comparison  with 


TRIBUTE   TO    SENATOR    GRUENING 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  a  man  of 
decision  and  vision  makes  the  world  in 
which  he  lives  and  in  which  future  gen- 
erations will  live  a  much  better  place. 
Such  men  often  have  diversified  talents. 
Friends  in  Alaska  have  called  to  my 
attention  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  March  29,  1963.  edition  of  the  Juneau 
Daily  Empire.  The  article,  entitled 
"Speaking  of  Just  About  Everything." 
was  written  by  Mr.  Vern  Metcalfe;  and 
in  the  article  the  author  reflects  on  the 
many  talents  of  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  IMr.  GRaENiNc). 

Mr.  Metcalfe  suggests  that  Senator 
Gruening's  command  of  the  Enplish 
language  is  second  only  to  that  of  Win- 
ston Churchill.  While  Ernest  Gruening 
has  not  yet  written  as  many  books  as 
this  Nation's  new  citizen,  he  has  added 
substantially  and  substantively  to  our 
book  shelves  with  such  major  works  as 
"Mexico  and  Its  Heritage."  "The  Public 
Pays."  and  "The  State  of  Alaska."  I 
hope  he  is  presently  putting  into  manu- 
script form  accounts  of  the  other  events 
in  which  he  has  participated. 

I  commend  Mr  Metcalfe  for  his  well- 
written  column,  and  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  call  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  "Speaking  of  Just 
About  Everything."  written  about  our 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr 
GrueningI.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Speaking  or  Just  Aeotrr  Evertthino 
(By  Vern  Metcalfe) 
This  past  week  saw  our  friend,  Ernist 
Gruening.  In  town  for  a  wedding,  that  of  his 
son.  Hunt,  and  again  we  were  exposed  to  the 
charm  that  can  only  be  generated  by  this  par- 
ticular man  There  are  those,  as  I  well  know, 
who  would  use  another  word  than  the  one 
I've  chosen,  "charm."  but  then  everyone  Is 
entitled  to  his  own  opinion. 

I've  been  exposed  to  the  man  known  as 
Ernest  Gruening  for  some  17  years  now  and 
I  have  beard  any  number  of  adjectives,  print- 
able and  otherwise,  applied  to  the  gentleman 
In  question.  But  one  thing  I've  never  heard 
Is  anyone  doubting  his  intelligence.  And  It 
might  be  weU  to  point  out  that  Alaskans 
who  have  been  exposed  to  the  Gruening  ways! 
are  certainly  among  the  most  fortunate  of 
peoples  because,  when  this  man  starts  to 
speak,  we  are  hearing  one  of  the  true  artist* 
of  the  English  language. 


This  was  brought  home  to  me  forcible  .k. 
past  week  when  I  tape  recorded  an  UiteVw* 
for  my  "Voice  of  the  People  "  show  with   ** 
Junior  US    Senator.     The  lobby  of  the  i^ 
anof    will    probably    still    show    piece, 
part*  of  the  Department  of  Defense  rxah  '^ 
Wildlife  Service,  and  what  he  qualntlTte^ 
the    "steamship     monopoly."     I    asked    t" 
questions  of   the  Senator,  one  more  th.r,*^ 
usually  get  In  this  sort  of  thing,  and  then  i. 
back  to  enjoy  the  proceedings,     it  u  i-J" 
pstlng    to    note    that    two    staff    memben    i 
KJNO  were  so  enamored  with  what  they  », 
hearing    on    the    monitor    that    they    cL 
uptothelobby  to  hear  it  first  hand. 

My  purpose  here  is  not  to  agree  with  «ii 
Ernest  Gruening  had  Vi  say.  althovieh 
would  find  It  hard  to  disagree,  but  to^.J 
out  th.it  our  elder  statesman  has  a  command 
of  the  English  language  second  only  to  Win 
ston  Churchill.  There  are  those  doubter 
probably.  In  the  audience,  but  here  Is  a  m?n 
who  thinks  In  paragraphs  and  chapters  wher» 
the  rest  of  us  mortals  are  desperately  aeekln. 
a  complete  sentence.  * 

Ive  always  felt  that  I  was  Indeed  fortunat. 
In  coming  to  Alaska  at  the  tender  age  of  ig 
and  being  Interested  In  politics  became  I've 
had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  such  men  ai 
CrRrENiNC  and  Bob  Bartlett.  There  are  m.n 
who  know  both  of  them  better,  but  Tve  had 
my  moments  and  this  has  given  me  a  great 
Insight  Into  the  world  of  politics  i  fnmklv 
doubt  If  anyone  could  have  two  better  w 
more  contrasting,  teachers  than  these  two 
men.  " 

Both  have  an  uncommon  talent  for  aecing 
many  years  In  the  future,  but  they  attack 
their  chosen  course  In  far  different  matUn 
In  a  later  article  Td  like  to  write  about  Boa 
Bartlett.  but  this  piece  relates  to  E  Gtni. 
NiNc  I  must  have  heard  the  man  in  ques 
tlon  speak  well  over  100  times,  but  he  haa 
never  failed  to  delight  me  and  I've  heard 
him  In  the  company  of  such  people  as  Adlal 
Stevenson  and  John  P.  Kennedy.  He  has 
yet  to  come  off  second  best. 

Last  Saturday  morning  I  proved,  without 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  I'm  a  Gruening 
buff  when  I  arose  at  an  uncommonly  earlj 
hour  following  a  Democratic  legislative  ban- 
quet to  wend  my  way  to  a  Joint  meeting  of 
the  legislature  Just  to  hear  Gruening  speak 
for  the  one  hundredth  and  umpteenth  time 
The  Senator  was  not  In  full  cry  by  any  meant 
but  I  found  out  later  that  he  felt  that  he 
should  drop  only  hints  to  what  he  termed 
"My  fellow  legislators""  which  sets  a  new 
course  record  for  EG. 

In  the  past  I've  never  noticed  any  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  man  I  consider  oiw 
of  the  great  catalysts  of  our  time  to  lay 
waste  to  various  and  sundry  enemies,  usually 
governmental  agencies,  that  stand  In  the 
way  of  Gruening  projects.  If  I  had  not  only 
the  previous  day  seen  the  Gruening  of  old  In 
full  cry  I  would  have  suspected  a  general 
softening  In  the  Gruening  attitude  I  can 
assure  you,  however,  that  this  Is  not  the 
case  at  all 

His  remarks  about  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  brought  a  hurry  up  visit  of  one  of 
the  minions  of  this  department  requesting 
a  tape  so  that  his  remarks  could  be  tran- 
scribed to  paper  for  the  files  of  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Udall  who,  I  would  gather,  U 
developing  a  Gruening  complex.  This  haa 
happened  to  other  men  who  have  held  thU 
same  Job  and  one  cannot  accuse  our  Ernest 
of  playing  any  favorites.  He  has  been  equal- 
ly harsh  with  Harold  Ickes.  Douglas  McKay, 
and  Fred  Seaton  so  I  wouldn't  want  Stew 
Udall   to  think  he  Is  being  unfairly  treated 

Gruening's  great  project  Is  the  Rampart 
Canyon  Dam  which  would  provide  hydro- 
electric power  for  the  State  of  Alaska,  and 
It  takes  a  visionary,  and  Gruening  Is  all  of 
this,  to  even  believe  that  such  a  project  can 
be  brought  off  There  are  any  number  of 
people  who  are  opposed  to  this  Including  « 
group  mistakenly  termed  "conservatlonlsU." 
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X  for  one  am  as  Interested  as  anyone  in 
conserving  our  resources,  but  I've  never 
found  any  merit  In  what  one  friend  of  mine 
once  termed  "conserTatlon  through  waste." 
Neither  la  Esnkbt  Grueninc  who  wants  re- 
source development  and  knows  that  this 
can  only  come  about  once  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  cheap  power. 

The  arguments  now  being  advanced  against 
Rampart  are  the  same  advanced  some  30 
years  and  more  ago  against  the  development 
of  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  Having  been  raised 
near  this  sagebrush  and  Jackrabblt  haven,  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  project  not  only  pro- 
vided power  but  It  turned  tlie  desert  green 
and  the  lake  behind  the  dam  Is  now  a  sports- 
man's paradise.  All  of  this  was  accomplished 
by  other  visionaries  who  fought  for  some  20 
years  and  overcame  those  who  were  positive 
that  It  would  lay  waste  to  the  fisheries 
resource.  I  could  at  this  point  recommend  a 
book  called  "Hall  Columbia"  for  history  re- 
visited but  since  George  Sundborg.  who  works 
for  Gruening,  wrote  it,  I'm  afraid  someone 
would  find  It  suspect. 

Be  this  as  It  may.  I  Just  wish  they  hadn't 
cracked  the  mold,  and  I"m  sure  they  did, 
when  Ernest  Gruening  was  created.  We 
could  use  a  couple  of  more  like  him.  Say 
one  on  the  city  level  and  one  on  the  State 
le»el.  But  then  maybe  this  would  be  too 
much  of  a  good  thing. 


RECREATIONISTS  SHOULD  HELP 
DEFRAY  COSTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sp>onsor  of  Senate  bill  859,  I  was  very 
much  pleased  to  read  In  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribime  of  May  6  a  lead  editorial  entitled 
"Recreationists  Should  Help  Defray 
Costs."  This  is  a  very  well  written  and 
thoughtful  editorial  concerning  the  bill, 
which  has  been  Introduced,  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  acquisition  of 
recreation  land.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Recreationists  Should  Help  Defray  Costs 

Although  some  details  of  the  projKwed  na- 
tional land  and  water  conservation  fund  are 
under  attack,  and  several  questions  are  un- 
resolved, the  fimd  likely  will  be  approved 
eventually  along  the  general  lines  of  admin- 
istration proposals  now  in  Congress. 

The  fund  would  be  created  to  help  the 
States  and  Federal  Government  meet  In- 
creasing public  demand  for  additional  out- 
door recreation  areas  and  facilities.  It  would 
provide  outdoor  recreation  grants-in-aid  to 
States  on  a  matching  basis  and  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  buy  certain  lands  for 
recreational  purposes. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  conservation 
fund  is  to  assure  future  generations  suffi- 
cient opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation. 

Millions  of  Americans  who  find  physical 
and  mental  refreshment  through  outdoor 
recreation  would  help  pay  the  cost  of  making 
land  and  water  recreation  areas  available. 

The  fund  would  derive  from  three  main 
sources:  a  recreation  user  fee  for  public 
land  and  water  areas,  rededicatlon  of  an 
exlsUng  4-cents-a-gallon  tax  on  pleasure 
boat  fuel,  and  receipts  from  the  sale  of  Fed- 
eral land  and  property. 

The  most  controversial  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram, particularly  In  the  Western  States 
where  most  outdoor  recreation  has  been  free. 
Is  a  proposed  automobile  sticker,  to  be  sold 
for  $3  to  ts  per  year,  for  admission  to  vari- 
ous public  areas.  Similar  stickers  already 
are  required  for  entry  to  major  national 
parks.  As  envisioned,  the  new  stickers 
would  admit  the  vehicle  into  various  kinds 
of  parks,  monuments,  and  recreation  areas. 


No  doubt  some  national  forests  would  be 
included  in  the  plan,  although  an  explana- 
tory statement  by  Interior  Secretary  Udall 
says  that  "the  great  bulk  of  national  for- 
ests, national  grasslands,  and  national  land 
reserves"  would  not  require  the  stickers. 

Supplementary  fees  would  be  charged  for 
special  camping,  picnicking,  and  swimming 
areas.  The  charges  would  be  made  where 
special  facilities  are  provided,  such  as  hot 
water,  washing  machines,  bathhouses,  and 
trailer  hookups. 

Enforcement  and  fee  collections  will  pose 
administrative  problems.  Use  fees  were 
charged  on  an  experimental  basis  in  several 
popular  areas  of  the  national  forests  several 
years  ago,  with  uneven  results.  In  some 
areas  collection  and  administration  costs 
exceeded  the  money  taken  in.  Collection 
boxes  and  coin  turnstiles,  proposed  for  some 
out-of-the-way  places,  could  encourage  theft 
and  vandalism.  This  phase  of  the  program 
well  might  be  combined  with  plans  to  put 
youth  to  work  during  the  summer  months. 

States  would  occupy  a  key  role  In  the  ad- 
ministration and  development  of  public  out- 
door recreation  opportunities. 

The  program  envisions  acquisitions  of 
substantial  acreage  to  be  financed  with  as 
little  Impact  as  possible  on  the  Federal 
budget. 

It  Is  fair  and  basically  sound  that  outdoor 
recreationists  should  pay  directly  Into  a  fund 
to  Improve  and  maintain  facilities  and  pro- 
tect scenic  resources. 

The  principal  aim  should  be  to  keep  the 
charges  fair  and  equitable  and  In  keeping 
with  Initial  aspirations  of  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission 
which  years  ago  pointed  to  the  need  for  such 
a  fund. 


ROBINS  AWARD  OF  AMERICA  CON- 
FERRED ON  HENRY  J.  KAISER 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Utah 
State  University  annually  holds  an  award 
ceremony  called  the  Robins  Award  of 
America,  which  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  student  assembly,  at  which  various 
outstanding  persons  in  the  United  States 
are  given  awards  by  various  categories. 

This  year,  one  of  the  awards  went  to 
Henry  J.  Kaiser,  for  his  accomplish- 
ments in  the  field  of  industrial  develop- 
ment. On  that  occasion  Mr.  Kaiser 
delivered  an  excellent  and  thought- 
provoking  address.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address  bt  Henry  J.  Kaiser.  Robins  Award 

OF  America,  Utah  State  University,  Logan, 

Utah,  April  20.  1963 

Tonight  I  address  myself  to  the  fi.ne  young 
men  and  women  In  this  audience  and  to 
those  on  other  campuses  across  the  Nation, 
who  are  responsible  for  our  being  here. 

I  think  everyone  here  must  know  that  this 
is  a  most  Inspirational  and  memorable  eve- 
ning for  me. 

Learning  how  young  college  men  and 
women  of  America  vote  to  select  the  Robins 
awardees.  I  Immediately  made  plans  to 
make  It  possible  to  attend  the  award  cere- 
mony. TTie  Importance  of  this  event  is  be- 
cause It  Is  an  expression  of  youth.  I  take 
great  Inspiration  whenever  I  can  be  among 
young  people.  It  Is  youth  who  will  build  the 
world  of  tomorrow. 

To  the  young  men  and  women  who  voted 
the  award,  I  wish  I  could  adequately  express 
my  very  deep  appreciation. 

It  is  a  privilege  Indeed  to  be  In  this  dis- 
tinguished company  of  leaders  and  of  youth 
who  will  be  leaders  in  the  coming  one-third 
of  the  20th  century. 


What  win  be  the  opportunities  for  young 
men  and  women? 

Who  will  build  the  tomorrow  but  today'* 
youth? 

My  reply  to  youth  can  best  l>e  said  in  these 
words  of  a  poet: 

"todat 
"(By  Angela  Morgan) 
"To  be  alive  In  such  an  age! 
With  every  year  a  lightning  page. 
When  miracles  are  everywhere, 
And  every  Inch  of  common  air 
Throbs  a  tremendous  prophecy 
Of  greater  marvels  yet  to  l>e. 

"To  be  alive  In  such  an  age — 

To  live  In  It. 

To  give  to  It! 
Give   thanlts  with   all  thy  flaming  heart — 
Crave  but  to  have  In  It  a  part."' 

Looking  ahead  In  this  age  of  wonders  com- 
ing true,  think  of  what  lies  immediately 
ahead  of  you — the  opportunities,  the  chal- 
lenges, the  time  of  progress  in  which  you 
will  be  shaping  your  lives  and  careers. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  pull  forecasts  of 
what  win  take  place  out  of  thin  air.  The 
U.S.  Government  and  two  sound  planning 
associations  have  joined  in  predicting  what 
Americans  will  accomplish  in  coming  years.* 
Let's  look  at  a  few  of  their  official  forecasts: 

First,  take  1976.  That's  only  13  years  from 
now.  and  from  my  vantage  p>olnt  of  81  years, 
that's  like  tomorrow. 

In  1976.  this  country's  annual  output  of 
goods  and  services  will  reach  about 
$1  trillion. 

America's  population  will  top  235  million. 
And  more  than  92  million  will  be  gainfully 
employed. 

Almost  70  percent  of  American  families 
win  be  earning  more  than  $6,000  a  year. 

We'll  fly  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York  in 
90  minutes  at  2,000  miles  an  hour. 

And  there  will  be  literally  thousands  of 
new  products  and  services  resulting  from 
today's  and  tomorrow's  amazing  discoveries 
in  electronics,  chemistry,  metals,  plastics, 
and  all  the  fields  of  science.  Thus,  this  fore- 
cast Indicates  there  will  be  a  tremendous  ar- 
ray of  new  products  and  services  for  you  to 
Improve  and  make  and  market  and  use. 

And  now  what  do  the  forecasters  say  al>out 
your  world  In  37  years — the  year  2000? 

You  and  your  family  will  be  part  of  a  Na- 
tion of  350  million  people. 

Your  work  will  contribute  to  a  gross  na- 
tional product  of  $2  trillion.  Think  of  it — 
$2  trillion. 

And  If  you  are  only  average — but  I  think 
you're  better  than  average — your  family  In- 
come will  be  $14,750  a  year,  after  taxes.  And 
I'm  talking  In  terms  of  1969  dollars. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  say,  "Impos- 
sible.   It  can't  be  so  good." 

These  may  be  the  descendants  of  the  people 
who  said  to  me  a  few  short  years  ago, 
"Henry,  dont  he  fantastic,"  when  I  projMDsed 
that  we  set  our  goals  for  the  postwar  years 
at  a  $400-blllion  economy  with  a  national 
work  force  of  60  million  men  and  women. 
As  It  turned  out,  those  figures  were  too 
small;  they  were  greatly  exceeded. 

So  If  the  short-range  shooters  tell  you  that 
you're  all  wet — that  things  can"t  possibly  be 
that  good — listen  to  what  they  say.  Then 
readjust  your  sights.  Chances  are  they  set 
their  Eights  too  low. 

I  recommend  that  you  carry  one  piece  of 
equipment  with  you  all  the  time:  A  special- 
ized eraser  that  automatically  wipes  out 
the  "t"  In  can't. 


1  "Projections  to  the  Years  1976  and  2000: 
Economic  Growth,  Population,  Labor  Force 
and  Leisure,  and  Transportation" — reports 
to  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  to  President  and  Congress;  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C. 
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I  have  found  that  Bo-called  impossibles 
are  usually  only  Impossibles  as  fear  and  lack 
of  courage  make  them  so  I  well  remember 
when  the  Doubting  Thomases  said,  "It 
cant  be  done;  It's  Impossible  for  the  west 
coast  to  mass-produce  ships  "  Yet.  ships 
were  built — at  record  low  cost — at  the  rate 
of  one  a  day. 

The  same  "can't-ers"  sang  their  negative 
tune  about  aluminum  and  steel,  cement  and 
medical  care.  And  you  will  hear  those  who 
say  you  cannot  accomplish  your  goals. 

As  I  grew  to  manhood  and  became  a 
builder.  I  was  told  that  the  day  of  the  In- 
dividual success  was  past;  the  big  things 
had  been  done;  the  great  fortunes  had  been 
made  I  could  not  believe  that  and  I  hope 
you  don't. 

But  I  recommend  this  conviction  to  you: 
The  prospects  for  your  tomorrows  are  as 
UmlUeas  as  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men — 
yet  as  real  as  the  bold  Imagination,  the  faith, 
the  love,  and  the  will  to  work  that  men  can 
unleash. 

In  Just  a  nutshell,  what  Is  the  best  counsel 
I  can  give  you  to  achieve  the  most  and  best 
with  your  own  life? 

Find  a  purpose — an  aim — a  goal  for  your 
life.  Choose  what  you  most  of  all  want  to 
accomplish.  Evaluate  your  abilities  and 
field  of  greatest  Interest  Set  your  aim  on 
an  underlying  purpose  that  will  call  forth 
your  finest  aspirations  and  energies.  The 
psychologist  Walter  Pitkin  brought  to  light 
that  the  average  man  never  uses  more  than 
one-fifth  of  his  brain  as  he  could. 

Find  a  need  of  people  and  fill  it.  That  Is 
a  key  to  success.  Discover  in  what  work  you 
can  be  of  greatest  service.  Only  as  you  give 
of  yotirself  to  others  will  the  more  abundant 
rewards  of  life  flow  back  to  you.  The  per- 
son who  really  loves  people  and  wants  to 
serve  others  will  realize  the  happiest  and 
most  successful  life. 

Have  faith — faith  in  yourself  and  your 
highest  aspirations,  faith  in  your  fellow 
men,  faith  in  God  that  gives  you  help  from 
the  Higher  Power.  Yet  faith  without  works 
is  dead.  Believe  in  your  dreams,  and  then 
work  with  Joy.  unceasingly  to  make  your 
dreams  come  true.  You"ll  learn  the  adven- 
ture and  fun  In  working  to  achieve  your  goal. 
The  future  holds  wide  horizons  of  limit- 
less opportunities — the  opportunities  of  this 
age  of  scientific  revolution — opportunities 
of  achieving  the  benefits  of  material  civili- 
zation and  lasting  peace  of  all  mankind. 
Give  thanks  to  live  In  such  an  age;  yet  never 
for  a  moment  underrate  the  part  you,  your- 
self can  take  in  it. 

Vow  to  yourself  that  you  will  achieve  the 
best  within  you.  knowing  as  the  poet  wrote: 

"ASPmATIONS 

(By  Emily  Dickinson) 
"We  never  know  how  high  we  are, 
Till  we  are  called  to  rise; 
And  then  if  we  are  true  to  plan. 
Our  statures  touch  the  skies." 
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THE  WHEAT  FARMERS  HAVE  MADE 
THEIR  DECISION 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  the 
wheat  farmers  of  America  made  their 
decision  Tuesday  in  the  referendum  on 
the  wheat  certificate  plan.  Their  deci- 
sion is  to  be  respected.  There  now  is  a 
great  deal  of  work  that  lies  ahead  of  us. 

I  have  outlined  four  suggestions  that 
I  hope  will  be  helpful  : 

First,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture should  do  all  it  can  under  exist- 
ing law  to  enable  the  wheat  farmer  to 
obtain  the  fairest  possible  price  for  his 
product. 

Second,  there  should  be  immediate 
consultation  among  the  Department  of 


Agriculture,  all  farm  organizations,  rep- 
resentatives of  wheat  producer  associa- 
tions, grain  cooperatives,  auid  the  private 
grain  trade  In  order  to  study  all  of  the 
alternatives  available  for  maintaining 
wheat  prices. 

Third,  we  must  redouble  our  efforts  to 
find  new  markets  and  new  uses  for  wheat, 
both  at  home  and  abroad 

Fourth,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration must  not  use  its  surplus  stocks 
of  wheat  so  as  to  affect  adversely  the 
prices  on  this  year's  crop.  This  means 
that  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  must  be  withheld  from  the 
market,  as  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent 
price-depressing  effects. 

Adoption  of  the  feed-grains  program 
for  the  1964-65  crop  years  will  aid  in 
maintaining  better  prices  for  wheat,  by 
acting  as  a  stabilizer. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  the  wheat 
farmers  of  America  have  given  their  de- 
cision, and  it  shall  be  respected.  It  now 
is  up  to  the  Government  and  the  wheat 
producers,  working  together,  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  maintain  a  fair  level 
of  farm  Income 

I  am  confident  that  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Freeman,  who  is  a  good  friend  of 
the  American  family  farmer,  will  con- 
tinue to  carry  out  his  duties  as  Secretary* 
in  a  manner  which  will  provide  the  maxi- 
mum benefits  under  existing  law  to  wheat 
producers,  handlers,  processors,  and  ex- 
porters. 

The  Secretary  said.  In  a  statement 
released  yesterday,  that,  among  other 
things,  there  will  be  no  dumping  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  wheat,  either 
domestically  or  in  world  markets,  and 
sales  of  wheat  for  export  will  be  han- 
dled in  normal  channels  of  private  trade 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  con- 
sistent with  the  fulfillment  of  our  inter- 
national obligations  under  the  Interna- 
tional   Wheat   Agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Secretary  Freeman's 
statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.\teme:nt  bt  Secretary  Freeman  on  Wheat 
rcferendum 
Yesterday,  wheat  farmers  in  the  United 
States  with  complete  information  on  the 
alternatives  open  to  them,  chose  to  reject  na- 
tional marketing  quotas  for  the  1964  crop 
It  means  that  for  the  next  year  unlimited 
wheat  production  with  no  price  support  Is  an 
option  open   to  every  American   farmer 

It  is  tlie  earnest  hope  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  this  administration  that 
wheat  farmers  and  our  agricultural  economy 
in  particular  and  our  national  economy  in 
general  will  benefit  from  this  decision  freely 
made  by  American  farmers  at  the  ballot  box. 
We  will  do  everything  in  our  power  to  that 
end.  There  will  be  no  dumping  of  CCC 
wheat.  CCC  sales  of  wheat  for  unrestricted 
use  in  domestic  markets  will  be  limited  In 
1964  to  prices  5  percent  higher  than  the  price 
support  of  $1  25  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges. 

The  wheat  program,  however.  Is  a  continu- 
ing program.  Since  1938  Congress  has  wisely 
provided  an  alternative  to  acreage  allotments 
and  marketing  quotas,  to  be  effective  If  mar- 
keting quotas  are  not  approved  That  alter- 
native program  as  provided  by  law  will  be  in 
effect  for  the  1964  crop. 


The  1964  wheat  program  provides  prtc* 
supports  at  50  percent  of  parity  for  pro. 
ducers  who  voluntarily  choose  to  comply  with 
the  acreage  allotments  applicable  to  their 
farms  Such  farmers  will  be  eligible  for 
price  support  loans  on  the  1964  crop  at  about 
$125  a  bushel 

This  program  then  will  be  In  effect  for  the 

1964  wheat  crop  If  it  works  satlsfactorlW 
and  farm  income  Is  maintained  and  wheat 
supplies  are  not  excessive  as  those  who  urged 
a  "no"  vote  In  the  referendum  confidently 
predicted,  no  further  program  will  be  neces- 
sary In  any  event,  this  point  of  view  which 
prevailed  In  the  referendum  Is  entitled  to  a 
full  and  fair  trial  Only  when  we  see  what 
happens  can  we  be  certain  what  program 
is  the  best 

If  however,  supplies  of  wheat  In  1963-84 
prove  to  be  excessive  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
culture  under  the  law  must  proclaim  a  na- 
tional marketing  quota  and  a  national  acre- 
age allotment  for  the  1965  crop  of  wheat  prior 
to  April  15.  1964  And  a  referendum  must 
by  law  then  be  held  within  60  days  after 
such  a  marketing  quota  is  announced  to  de- 
termine If  two-thirds  of  the  wheat  farmers 
support  quotas  This  means  that  should  the 
program  voted  in  on  May  21.  1963.  not  suc- 
ceed that  a  referendum  will  be  held  for  the 

1965  crop  prior  to  June  13,  1964  Such  a 
referendum  if  it  proves  necessary  will  be 
held  not  later  than  June  13.  1964 

In  the  world  market,  we  can  and  will  con- 
tinue to  fulfill  our  obligations  under  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  despite  the 
current  price  and  production  uncertainty. 
This  will  be  done  under  authority  delegated 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  United  States  will  work  with  the 
International  Wheat  Council  and  with  Ita 
member  countries  and  with  the  wheat  trade 
and  wheat  producers  to  preserve  the  stability 
of  world  wheat  markets  and  world  wheat 
prices  which  we  have  so  long  sought  together 
Sales  for  export  will  be  handled  in  normal 
channels  of  trade  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  consistent  with  the  fulfillment  of 
our  International  obligations.  There  will  be 
no  dumping  of  U  S.  wheat  in  world  markets. 


THE  WHEAT  REFERENDUM  VOTE 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
prove heartily  of  much  of  what  has  been 
said  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  in 
regard  to  the  need  for  taking  counsel 
and  the  best  possible  advice  immediately 
as  to  what  should  be  done  about  the 
wheat  situation.  I  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  follow  all  of  the  Senator's 
statement. 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  any 
of  us  who  feels  that  we  have  reached 
the  end  of  the  road  merely  because 
the  wheat  farmers  of  America  strongly 
expressed  their  unwillingness  to  accept 
the  regimentation  offered  to  them,  with- 
out trying  to  find  some  helpful  alterna- 
tive, would  be  very  unwise,  indeed;  and 
I  hope  that  philosophy  will  not  prevail. 

In  order  that  Senators  may  have  be- 
fore them  a  picture  of  the  editorial  com- 
ment on  this  important  matter.  I  have 
chosen  several  editorials  which  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my  state- 
ment: 

First,  an  editorial  entitled  "Another 
Wheat  Plan,  "  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  today. 

Second,  an  editorial  entitled  "They 
Don't  Believe  in  Santa  Claus,"  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  today. 

Third,  an  editorial  entitled— and.  Mr 
President.   I   observe  that   the  editorial 


writer,  in  seeking  for  a  superlative  term 
to  express  the  ideal  of  independence, 
reached  into  the  South  for  the  head- 
line of  the  editorial — "A  Rebel  Yell  Prom 
the  Farmers."  which  wsw  published  to- 
day in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

The  fourth  editorial,  entitled  "Victory 
for  Farmers:  Defeat  for  Kennedy."  pub- 
lished in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  today, 
I  ask  to  be  included. 

The  fifth  editorial,  entitled  "Wheat 
Vote, '  published  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 

of  today. 

The  sixth  editorial,  entitled  "The  Open 
Road,"  is  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  today. 

The  seventh  editorial,  entitled  "No 
Controls  on  Wheat,"  is  from  the  New 
York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  23,  1963] 
Another    Wheat    Plan 

Defeat  of  the  administration's  wheat  plan 
In  the  farmer  referendum  presents  the  Gov- 
ernment with  a  very  serious  economic  prob- 
lem. The  results  of  the  voting  were  so  deci- 
sive as  to  leave  no  room  whatever  to  doubt 
farm  dislike  for  the  plan  under  which  wheat 
arreage  would  have  been  cut  5.6  million 
acres,  individual  farm  plantings  reduced  10 
percent,  bushel  quotas  established  and  a 
two-price  system  Instituted.  The  country 
row  knows  very  clearly  what  farmers  do  not 
wish  to  do.  It  does  not  have  a  very  clear 
idea  of  what  they  wish  to  do. 

Many  will  be  tempted  to  say  that  nothing 
more  should  be  done  about  wheat  this  year — 
that  the  wheat  growers  should  be  left  with 
virtually  no  price  supports  or  acreage  or  mar- 
keting controls.  This  alternative  will  in- 
volve greater  production  than  ever  and  very 
low  wheat  prices.  In  many  rural  areas  of 
the  United  States,  real  economic  hardship 
win  result.  It  is  not  only  the  wheat  farmers 
who  will  suffer,  but  rtiral  communities  In 
wheat  growing  areas.  The  hardship  will 
spread  l>eyond  its  source  to  a  whole  sector  of 
the  economy.  And  It  is  Idle  to  suppose  that 
it  will  not  have  Its  effect  on  employment 
throughout  the  country. 

There  may  be  impatience  with  the  wheat 
growers.  Confronted  with  a  choice  between 
rigid  controls  coupled  with  high  price  sup- 
ports and  loose  controls  and  low  price  sup- 
ports they  seem  to  wish  to  have  loose  con- 
trols and  high  price  supports.  They  are, 
no  doubt,  illogical.  The  Government  can- 
not Indulge  In  a  fit  of  pique,  however,  and 
leave  the  wheat  farmers  to  their  own  devices. 
Despite  all  impatience  and  annoyance.  It 
must  pick  up  the  pieces  and  try  to  devise  a 
program  that  will  keep  an  Important  seg- 
ment of  agriculture  from  going  into  an  eco- 
nomic tailspin. 

What  is  called  for  Is  a  serious  reexamina- 
tion of  the  whole  apparatus  of  wheat  pro- 
duction control  and  support  prices.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  answer  to  the 
wheat  problem  had  much  to  recommend  It, 
but  it  certainly  did  not  commend  Itself  to 
the  growers.  They  did  not  want  this  partic- 
ular program.  The  Government  will  have  to 
try  again  with  a  different  combination  of  de- 
vices to  keep  output  and  demand  In  some 
kind  of  balance  without  catastrophic  price 
declines. 


[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
May  23.  1963] 
Thet  Don't  Beluvx  in  Santa  Clatts 
We  don't  know  what  happens  next  In  wheat 
marketing  after  that  thunderous  "no"  vote 
to  strict  production  controls  and  a  guaran- 
ty of  $a  a  bushel.     We  doubt  It  wlU  be  aa 


bad  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Free- 
man made  It  sound  while  he  was  campaigning 
for  a  "yes"  vote — ^unless.  In  a  fit  of  pique,  he 
orders  dumping  of  Government  surpluses 
already  held,  which  Is  unlikely. 

And  we  suppose  the  middleman  will  keep 
the  housewife's  dally  loaf  of  bread  at  a  price 
near  what  she  has  been  accustomed  to  pay, 
no  matter  what  happens  to  the  price  of  the 
raw  material. 

But  it  was  refreshing,  all  the  same,  to  find 
any  segment  of  American  society  at  all  these 
days  willing  to  tell  Santa  Claus  to  go  Jump  In 
the  lake.  Wheat  farmers,  evidently,  prefer 
to  run  their  own  farms  at  their  own  risk. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
which,  as  much  as  any  single  factor,  brought 
about  the  growers'  revolt,  had  only  a  rather 
middling-hopeful  victory  statement,  in  ovir 
estimation.  Charles  Shuman.  head  of  the 
organization,  said:  "The  way  now  Is  open 
for  the  Congress  to  solve  the  wheat  surplus 
problem  on  a  basis  consistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  market  system." 

The  way  Is  clear,  to  be  sure,  but  the  solu- 
tion is  less  so;  and  surpliis  grain  storage  costs 
are  already  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1  billion 
a  year — an  expensive  neighborhood. 

If  Congress  doesn't  come  up  with  better 
ideas,  the  existing  stopgap  plan  may  produce 
at>out  $1.25  a  bushel  support  prices  for  those 
farmers  who  voluntarily  cut  production  10 
percent — or  whatever  Santa  ClauB  may  ask. 

The  farmers,  however,  may  well  have  had 
In  mind  that  the  likelihood  of  their  being 
left  standing  out  In  the  cold  very  long  la 
minimal.  There  will  be  another  vote,  politi- 
cal in  nature,  next  year.  No  doubt  it  will 
have  some  little  bearing  on  what  Congress- 
men— and  the  administration — do  next. 


[  From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  May  23. 

1963) 

A  RZ3EL  Yeul  From  the  Farmers 

The  wheat  vote  was  a  stunning  defeat  for 
the  administration  planners.  It  was  also  a 
striking  affirmation  by  the  Nation's  farmers 
that  the  spirit  of  independence  isnt  dead. 

They  voted  for  a  reversal  of  the  farm  poli- 
cies of  the  last  30  years.  They  opted  for  less 
Government  in  agriculture,  not  more — and 
they  probably  torpedoed  administration 
hopes  of  extending  to  yet  other  products  the 
unprecedentedly  rigid  controls  proposed  for 
wheat. 

It  wa«  Jufit  30  years  ago  this  month  that 
Franklin  Roosevelt  signed  into  law  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act.  Those  three 
decades  have  seen  a  technological  revolution 
on  the  farm.  Productivity  has  soared;  It 
still  Is  outstripping  Increases  In  consump- 
tion. To  compulsive  planners,  this  means 
one  thing :  That  there  have  to  be  ever  tighter 
controls  (or.  In  the  current  euphemism  of 
the  New  Frontier,  "supply  management")  to 
keep  producers  from  flooding  the  market. 

But  the  best  regulator  of  the  number  of 
producers,  even  though  it  sometimes  Is  cruel. 
Is  a  free  market. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  which  led 
the  flght  against  the  administration  plan, 
alms  for  a  gradual  but  definite  return  to  a 
market  economy  for  agricultural  products. 
Interim  measures  are  going  to  be  needed  to 
ease  the  transition.  But  both  the  farmers 
and  the  Nation  will  be  better  off  If  this 
week's  vote,  a  staggering  upset  for  Secretary 
Freeman.  Is  taken  as  an  Indication  that 
farmers  have  had  their  fill  of  playing  Junior 
partner  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  are  ready  to  cast  aside  their  depression 
era  crutches  and  learn  once  more  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  May  23,  1963] 
Victory  roB  Farmers;  Defeat  for  Kennedy 
The  Kennedy  administration's  farm  policy 
has  been  dealt  a  crushing  defeat  by  the  land- 
slide referendum  vote  of  the  wheat  farmers 
against  the  plan  to  Impose  strict  Federal  con- 


trols on  them  In  return  for  high  prices.  The 
extent  of  the  defeat  can  be  measured  by  the 
fact  that  not  only  did  the  administration's 
proposal  faU  to  win  the  required  two-thirds 
majority,  but  failed  to  gain  even  a  simple 
majority.  All  the  Important  wheat  States 
rejected  it  and  only  47.8  percent  of  the  total 
vote  favored  It. 

The  results  and  the  record  outp>ourlng  of 
voters  that  produced  them  are  clear  indica- 
tion that  farmers  overwhelmingly  oppose  the 
type  of  dictatorial  management  the  adminis- 
tration sought  to  force  on  them.  For  this, 
they  are  to  be  congratulated  and  commended 
by  taxpayers  and  consvuners.  The  Kennedy 
plan  would  have  made  wheat  farmers  per- 
manent fixtures  on  the  Federal  payroll.  The 
vote  showed  farmers  don't  want  it  that  way. 

It  took  courage  to  vote  "no,"  knowing  It 
might  mean  only  $1  a  bushel  for  wheat,  when 
a  "yes"  vote  would  have  brought  a  guarantee 
of  92  a  bushel.  The  big  "no"  vote  should 
dispel  any  lingering  doubts  among  those  few 
city  people  who  might  regard  farmers  as  a 
greedy  lot  willing  to  vote  their  pocketbook 
and  exchange  their  freedom  to  farm  for  a 
check  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

As  the  only  foe  of  the  Kennedy  plan  among 
major  farm  groups,  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  deserves  much  credit  for  Its 
all-out  flght  against  the  price  flxers  and 
Interventionists  In  and  out  of  Government. 
Its  president.  Charles  B.  Shuman.  can  con- 
sider as  an  accolade  the  derisive  nickname. 
"One-Buck  Charley."  which  opponents  hung 
on  him.  Only  the  Farm  Bureau  accxirately 
gaged  the  mood  of  the  farmers. 

Having  failed  for  2  years  to  get  Its  phony 
"supply  management"  policies  through  Con- 
gress, the  administration's  strategy  was  to 
put  the  Issue  directly  up  to  farmers  In  the 
obvious  belief  they  would  accept  it.  It  rl^r-ed 
the  referendvim  for  a  "yes"  vote  by  establish- 
ing an  unreasonably  wide  disparity  In  the 
choice  of  prices,  then  proceeded  to  mount  a 
propaganda  campaign  that  was  a  scandalous 
waste  of  taxpayers'  money  and  a  shameful 
misuse  of  the  administration's  power  and 
prestige. 

But  the  administration  misjudged  the 
wheat  farmers.  Just  as  It  did  the  turkey 
growers  last  year  when  they  soundly  trounced 
a  Federal  control  scheme  In  a  referendum. 

The  responsibility  of  Congress  is  clear.  It 
should  enact  new  legislation,  not  to  "ball 
out"  farmers  but  to  correct  Its  own  mistake. 
The  legislation  ought  to  provide  protection 
against  the  economic  hardship  that  might 
befall  many  if  prices  are  allowed  to  drop  to 
$1  a  btishel  and  should  have  the  ultimate 
objective  of  getting  the  Government  out  of 
farming.  The  Farm  Bureau's  proposal  for 
such  a  program,  long  ignored  by  Democratic 
leaders,  now  deserves  a  fair  hearing. 

In  the  wake  of  the  vote.  President  Ken- 
nedy, Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire  Freeman,  and 
other  administration  leaders  have  reiterated 
that  they  won't  support  new  legislation. 
Senator  Eixender.  Democrat,  of  Louisiana, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, even  carried  his  pique  so  far  as  to  asEert 
he  will  do  all  In  his  power  to  prevent  a  new 
law. 

Congress  should  ignore  such  soreheads.  It 
has  a  mandate  from  wheat  farmers  and 
should  proceed  to  act  on  It. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  May  23, 19631 
Wheat  Vote 

The  administration's  main  argtunent  for 
the  wheat  plan  which  the  farmers  voted  down 
so  decisively  yesterday  was  this :  that  If  farm- 
ers are  to  have  high  support  prices  (sub- 
sidies) they  mvist  accept  rigid  controls  on 
the  amount  of  wheat  they  produce. 

This  plan  went  all  the  way — without  ques- 
tion the  tightest  scheme  of  control  ever  pro- 
posed for  any  farm  product.  It  set  up  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  as  a  czar  of  wheat 
production  with  power  not  only  to  determine 
wheat  prices  and  acreage  quotas  for  every 
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farmer,  but  the  number  oi  bushels  per  acre 
that  could  earn  the  support  price.  It  meant 
a  farm  poUcln^  Job  of  Immenae  proportions — 
and  In  addition  a  system  of  policing  proces- 
•ors  and  producers  of  wheat  producta  to  see 
that  no  bootleg  wheat  waa  slipping  by. 

The  reasons  for  the  vote  agaUist  this  plan 
were  many: 

Nearly  all  farmers  are  happy  to  accept  a 
subsidy,  but  they  were  not  willing  to  accept 
the  deuiled  policing  which  Is  the  logical 
complement. 

It  waa  widely  supposed  that  a  tightly  regi- 
mented wheat  production-supply  scheme 
would  l)e  followed  by  extensions  of  the  same 
Idea  to  one  commodity  after  another— dairy, 
livestock,  poultry— with  the  ultimate  result 
a  whole  agriculture  dominated  by  Govern- 
ment. 

There  was  a  widespread  revulsion  In  com- 
mercial farming  areas  against  the  tremen- 
dous campaign  mounted  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  put  this  plan  across — a 
plan  involving  parades,  press  kits,  and  TV 
time. 

A  good  proportion  of  the  "no"  vote  was 
undoubtedly  cast  by  farmers  with  small 
acreage  allotments  who  feed  the  grain  on 
their  own  farm  and  never  really  enter  the 
commercial  market. 

There  were  other  objections,  of  a  different 
order.  The  plan  envisaged  a  permanent 
subsidy  of  export  wheat.  We  have  been 
subsidizing  wheat  exporU  for  a  long  time, 
but  such  operations  have  not  been  acknowl- 
edged to  be  permanent.  A  permanent  policy 
would  array  the  other  great  wheat-exporting 
nations  against  us. 

The  plan  proposed  precisely  what  Secretary 
Freeman  and  others  of  this  administration 
have  been  fighting  against  In  the  European 
nations.  Its  effect  would  have  been  to 
weaken  our  position  In  trade  negotiations. 
Finally,  there  Is  the  argument  that  the 
alternative  to  Government  regimentation  Is 
the  discipline  of  the  market — the  mechanism 
of  supply  and  demand — as  the  one  sure 
method  of  regulating  price  and  production 
that  Is  consistent  with  some  degree  of  free- 
dom on   the  farms. 

la  essence,  then,  this  Is  a  vote  for  the 
return  of  wheat  to  the  discipline  of  the 
market.  Wheat  has  been  out  from  under  the 
discipline  so  long  that  most  farmers  have 
forgotten  what  It  means.  It  means  ugly 
surprises  for  many — for  shortsighted  pro- 
ducers who  misjudge  future  demand,  for 
inefficient  producers,  for  producers  of  poor- 
quality  wheat.  And  existing  surpluses  hang 
over    the    market. 

So  far  as  wheat  production  Is  concerned, 
farmers  have  been  living  ever  since  the  war 
in  a  fool's  paradise.  A  return  to  market 
discipline — It  will  not  be  a  complete  and 
immediate  return,  of  course— will  have  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  fool's  hell.  But 
the  same  could  perhaps  have  been  said  for 
the  plan  the  administration  failed  to  put 
over. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  23. 

1963] 

Thi  Open   Road 

It  was  aflsumlng  the  proportions  of  a  na- 
tional political  campaign,  and  in  its  way 
Tuesday's  wheat  referendum  was  almost  as 
Important.  For  the  Issiies  raised  go  beyond 
wheat  and  by  Implication  even  beyond  agri- 
culture. 

The  farmers  were  offered  a  choice  between 
the  strictest  controls  in  history  with  high 
price  fupports  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other, 
greater  freedom  with  much  lower  supports. 
Their  rejection  of  the  controls  was  over- 
whelming. The  control  proposal  fell  far 
short  of  the  two-thirds  majority  required; 
Indeed,  the  total  vote  against  the  plan  ex- 
ceeded that  for  It.  It  was  the  first  defeat  for 
controls  In  13  such  votes  over  the  years. 

But  this  referendum  was  different,  not 
only  In  the  toughness  of  the  proffered  regi- 


men taUon.  Rarely  In  the  annals  of  a  free 
Government  has  there  been  such  Govern- 
ment pressure  for  control.  The  Agriculture 
Department  for  months  has  been  sponsoring 
Informational  sessions,  distributing  millions 
of  bookleU.  sending  out  radio  and  TV  Upes — 
a  propaganda  activity  so  blaUnt  it  led  to 
calls  for  Secretary  Freeman's  Immediate 
resignation. 

In  all  this  was  the  pocketbook  bait  of 
prices  propped  at  $2  a  bushel  and  the  threat- 
ened pocketbook  bite  of  »1J25  wheat.  Mr. 
Freeman  went  further,  predicting  a  farm  de- 
pression If  the  controls  were  rejected.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  warned  the  fiirmers  there 
would  be  no  other  leglalaUon  to  ball  them  out 
this  year  If  they  turned  down  the  plan. 

What  will  In  fact  happen  Is  anybody's 
guess.  But  all  this  pressure  only  empha- 
sizes what  a  chance  the  farmers  took  In 
voting  for  freedom.  At  the  risk  of  Imme- 
diate economic  loss  and  p'jlitlcal  displeasure, 
they  said  In  effect  that  the  road  of  reglmenu- 
tlon  must  end  In  economic  stagnation  and 
political  serfdom.  That  is  why  the  outcome 
is  regarded  as  a  possible  turning  point  In 
agricultural  policy. 

There  are.  after  all.  two  roads;  the  closed 
and  the  open.  The  Inherent  logic  In  the 
admlnlstraUon  approach  Is  this:  Wheat  sur- 
pluses have  been  growing  for  years  because 
farmers  have  had  the  hlgh-prlce-support  In- 
cenuve  to  grow  as  much  as  possible  on  their 
permitted  acreage.  The  existing  controls.  In 
short,  were  not  effecuvely  controlling  pro- 
duction. 

Letting  the  farmers  have  tt  both  ways  made 
little  economic  sense,  and  was  indeed  an  af- 
front to  the  taxpayer  and  the  housewife.  So 
the  Government  decided  that  If  the  farmers 
were  going  to  get  high  supports  they  were 
finally  going  to  ciirtall  producUon — or  else. 
Since  this  is  the  logic  of  the  managed 
economy,  it  disquieted  many  people  not  di- 
rectly concerned  with  agriculture.  A  Govern- 
ment so  wining  to  rush  to  extreme  controls, 
and  to  lobby  so  intensively  for  them,  might 
sooner  or  later  find  other  industries  In  which 
to  apply  Its  logic. 

For  the  control  approach  refuses  to  admit 
the  logic  of  the  obvious  alternative  which  Is 
gradually  to  let  market  forces  adjust  the  dis- 
proportion between  supply  and  demand. 
And  the  adjustment,  though  complicated  by 
decades  of  farm  planning,  need  not  be  nearly 
as  painful  as  the  planners  profess  to  believe. 
One  of  the  many  distortions  produced  by 
that  planning,  for  example.  Is  an  excessive 
output  of  low-quality  wheat.  As  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation's  Charles  Shu- 
man  says.  If  the  farmers  will  now  improve 
quality  they  need  not  suflTer  a  sharp  drop  In 
prices.  That  course  would  also  Imply  lower 
total  output  which  could  greatly  help 
smooth  the  adjustment  wlthotit  severe  price 
dlslix'atlons. 

Such  are  the  objectives  of  any  rational 
farm  policy.  The  long  years  of  subsidy  and 
control  have  failed  to  achieve  them  and  the 
farmers  have  emphatically  said  no  to  out- 
right coercion;  In  Mr.  Shumans  words  they 
have  clearly  Indicated  they  "favor  a  change 
In  the  direction  of  national  farm  policy   " 

Now  that  the  long  campaign  Is  over  and 
the  vote  decisive,  the  planners  could  hardly 
get  better  advice  than  the  comment  of  House 
Democratic  Leader  Albe«t  yesterday:  "Farm- 
ers have  made  their  choice,  so  let's  try  the 
open  market  for  a  while." 
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[From  the  New  York  Times) 
No  CoNT«OL«  ON  Wheat 

The  results  of  the  wheat  referendum  set- 
tled one  Issue  Farmers  have  shown  that 
they  reject  rigid  controls  over  production 
even  If  they  suffer  no  loss  of  Income 

But  that  Is  all  that  the  decl.ilve  turndown 
of  the  administration's  pro«^ram  accom- 
plished The  wheat  glut  will  undoubtedly 
increase,  as  the  President  noted  yesterday, 
because  there  will  be  no  limit  on  the  acreage 


that  farmers  can  plant.  Farm  Incom.  «, 
decline.  The  smaller  and  less  efficient  .^ 
ducers  are  bound  to  suffer  the  greatw  h 
ship  Furthermore,  the  lifting  of  produTJ!]!: 
controls  could  mean  new  declines  for  ii 
stock  and  other  farm  prices  and  threatii^'*" 
dL-^rupt  agricultural  exports.  * 

Many  of  those  who  rejected  controU  . 
coimtlng  on  Congress  to  come  to  the  reirT 
by  increasing  price  supports  without  curK 
Ing  production.  But  giving  temporarr  ml. 
to  the  farmer  would  be  as  bad  as  dolnir  not? 
Ing  Congress  could  follow  a  third  counS' 
enactment  of  a  voluntary  program  of  UjL 
retirement  or  diversion,  aimed  at  cutuT 
down  on  wheat  production  while  malntalr* 
Ing  farm  Income.  Given  the  farmers'  owi 
vote  against  controls,  the  objective  shouS 
be  a  return  to  a  free  market,  but  In  an  or 
derly  fashion  and  one  that  provides  foi 
reduction  of  the  wheat  surplus. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  I  do 
not  believe  we  have  reached  the  end  of 
the  road.  Our  problem  now  is  to  find 
how  to  accommodate  a  new  approach 
through  law  to  the  expressed  intent  of 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  very  Ont 
American  citizens  who  make  their  UriD* 
and  have  their  investments  in  the  field  of 
the  production  of  wheat. 

I  think  there  is  much  sound  food  for 
thou>^ht  in  the  final  sentence  of  the  edl- 
torial  In  the  Washington  Post,  which 
reads:  -The  Government  will  have  to  try 
again  with  a  different  combination  of 
devices  to  keep  output  and  demand  in 
some  kind  of  balance  without  cata- 
strophic price  declines." 
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SENATE  BILL  1190.  THE  COTTON 
DOMESTIC  ALLOTMENT  ACT 
SHOULD    BE    ENACTED 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
existlnR  Federal  cotton  program— when 
studied  in  the  cold  light  of  present-day 
economics  and  commonsense — is  so  ut- 
terly foolish  and  flnajicially  disastrouj 
as  to  defy  the  imagination. 

Any  reasonable  appraisal  of  the  pro- 
gram can  lead  to  only  one  conclusion: 

The  propram  is  an  abject  failure. 

Its  injustice  to  the  cotton  grower  \i 
incredible. 

Its  effect  on  the  textile  manufacturing 
industiy  is  devastatinj?. 

Its  cost  to  the  American  people  is  such 
that — if  the  facts  were  fully  known  and 
understood — it  would  cause  a  great  pub- 
lic outci-y. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  unless 
this  ill-conceivcd  program  is  abandoned. 
we  will  see  the  end  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States. 

Although  cottongrowers  and  the  tex- 
tile industry,  with  its  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  employees,  already  are  stagger- 
ing under  this  ruinous  program,  there 
is  still  time  to  save  cotton. 

If  the  facts  are  faced  and  if  bold  and 
positive  action  is  taken  by  the  Congress, 
this  vitally  important  segment  of  the 
national  economy  can  be  revitabzed  and 
put  back  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

Mr  President,  the  American  public 
is  entitled  to  know  the  truth  about  the 
miserable  plight  of  cotton. 

The  people  should  know  the  facts 
about  a  cotton  program  which  costs 
them  approximately  $1  billion  a  year- 
including  some  $600  million  in  price-sup- 
port payments,  over  and  above  the  world 


price.  And  this  is  not  Including  almost 
$2  billion  in  tax  funds  tied  up  in  the 
more  than  10  million  bales  of  cotton 
in  Government  storage. 

What  we  have.  Mr.  President  is  a 
costly  and  unsound  cotton  program 
which  benefits  only  a  few.  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  great  many. 

It  is  a  program  which  doles  out  pit- 
tances to  the  needy  and  makes  gifts  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  those  who  do  not 
need  Government  aid. 

It  is  a  program  which  is  driving  the 
small  and  the  medium-sized  cotton- 
grower  off  his  farm. 

It  is  a  program  which  is  closing 
hundreds  of  textile  mills  and  is  throwing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  into 
the  rariks  of  the  unemployed. 

It  is  a  program  which  is  causing  cot- 
ton acreage  in  the  United  States  to 
shrink,  while  encouraging  foreign  pro- 
duction. 

The  purpose  of  any  farm  program  Is  to 
help  the   farmer,    to   guarantee   him   H^ 
profitable   position   in    the   competitive, 
free  enterprise  economy  of  this  country. 

Let  us  see,  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Federal  cotton  program  accomplishes 
to  achieve  this  desired  aim.  Let  us  see 
how  it  helps  the  farmer. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  avail- 
able In  1961,  more  than  $600  million  in 
public  subsidies  were  distributed  among 
cottongrowers.  How  was  this  public 
money  distributed?  Three  hundred  and 
twenty-two  growers  averaged  $113,000 
in  support  payments,  while  650.000  small 
farmers  received  $63  on  the  average. 

To  break  the  figures  down  even  fur- 
ther: Approximately  280,000  small  farm- 
ers received  an  average  subsidy  of  $142. 
while  13  large  growers  received  an  aver- 
age of  $649,753  for  their  cotton. 

This  can  be  expressed  another  way: 
Only  3  percent  of  our  cotton  farmers 
produce  56  percent  of  the  national  crop 
and  receive  56  percent  of  the  support 
payments. 

Thus,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small 
farmers,  struggling  for  a  bare  existence, 
are  given  little,  if  any,  incentive  to  grow 
cotton.  Conversely,  a  few  hundred  grow- 
ers, receiving  handsome  subsidies  wheth- 
er they  need  it  or  not,  find  cotton  farm- 
ing profitable  indeed. 

The  existing  cotton  program  is  highly 
popular  with  large  growers.  In  1961.  99 
percent  with  200  or  more  acre  allotments, 
planted  their  acreage.  On  the  other 
hand,  more  than  50  percent  of  the  farm- 
ers with  allotments  under  10  acres 
planted  no  cotton, 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  if  the  aim  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  help  small  farmers,  the 
cotton  program  is  failing  miserably. 

It  is  likewise  a  failure  if  the  cotton 
program  is  meant  to  aid  the  textile  in- 
dustry. It  is  ironic  that  the  Government 
would  spend  $450  million  for  public  works 
to  stimulate  the  economy,  and  at  the 
same  time  force  the  country  to  pay  out 
$'500  million  in  a  cotton  subsidy  program 
which  is  wrecking  cotton  production  and 
the  textile  industry,  the  Nation's  second 
largest  employer. 

The  cotton  situation  has  become  so 
critical  that  it  demands  a  fresh  and  sen- 
sible approach. 


My  proposal  for  cotton  legislation,  the 
Cotton  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  in  which 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  joined 
in  sponsoring,  is  the  least  expensive,  the 
most  workable  and  the  simplest  solution 
to  this  complex  problem. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  small  and  medium  cotton  grow- 
ers, to  insure  them  their  fair  share  of 
the  national  income  and  to  put  cotton 
back  on  a  free  enterprise  basis. 

It  would  eliminate  the  inequitable  two- 
price  cotton  system  and  allow  our  mills 
to  once  again  buy  cotton  at  the  same 
prices  foreign  mills  pay. 

The  Federal  Government  would  be 
taken  out  of  the  business  of  buying,  stor- 
ing, transporting,  selling  and  giving  away 
cotton  which  is  done  at  great  cost  to  the 
taxpayers. 

Farmers  would  be  free  to  farm  as  they 
please.  Small  growers  would  be  insured 
a  decent  income  while  the  large  farmers 
could  produce  as  much  cotton  as  they 
wished  for  the  world  market  without 
Government  restrictions. 

Under  my  compensatory  direct  pay- 
ment plan,  the  largest  supports  would  go 
to  the  small  farmers,  who  need  it  the 
most,  with  lower  price  supports  paid 
large  growers. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  situation 
must  be  corrected  without  further  delay. 
The  existing  cotton  program  is  in  such  a 
shambles  that  it  cannot  be  built  upon, 
added  to,  or  even  slightly  modified.  It 
must  be  relegated  to  the  scrap  heap. 

Any  approach  to  cotton  legislation 
which  fails  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  farmer 
and  textile  employees  and  manufac- 
turers will  serve  only  to  perpetuate  what 
we  all  know  to  be  a  mess  and  will  result  in 
a  dismal  end  for  cotton. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  RINGING  GROOVES  OF  CHANGE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
come  from  a  State  where  proposals  for 
social  and  economic  progress  are  weighed 
carefully  against  all  the  alternatives  and 
where  novelty  alone  is  not  a  guarantee 
of  acceptance.  But  in  New  Hampshire, 
as  should  be  true  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  real  progress  In  treating  social 
and  economic  conditions  is  our  fixed 
goal. 

I  have  become  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  rightwing  elTorts  to  peddle 
naive  oversimplifications  which  depend 
upon  old  ideas.  I  detect  in  the  noisy, 
disruptive  activities  of  the  superpatriotic 
n-^htwing  a  pathetic  nostalgia  for  out- 
moded ideas  that  were  not  even  ade- 
quate to  their  own  day,  much  less  to 
ours.  An  editorial  in  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal  points  to  the  ever-increasing 
complexity  of  our  society.  It  has  been 
observed  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  sci- 
entists who  ever  lived  are  now  alive.  We 
have  become  involved  in  many  crises 
overseas  that  may  not  be  of  our  own 
making  but  which  must  be  resolved  if  we 
are  to  move  toward  a  stable  world  order. 

The  point  of  the  editorial,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  not  that  we  are  helplessly  borne 
along  on  the  streams  of  history.  It  is 
that  to  progress,  we  must  above  all  be 
realists  who  understand  the  forces  we 
seek  to  master.    The  true  conservative  is 


the  enemy  of  dogma  and  the  friend  of 
timely  reform.  Yankee  caution  is  not 
inconsistent  with  his  outlook,  and 
neither  is  imaginative  foresight  into 
what  the  future  may  bring.  Success  for 
our  generation,  Mr.  President,  requires 
that  we  see  old  problems  in  the  light  of 
new  conditions.  This  point  of  view  Is 
well  expressed  in  this  morning's  edi- 
torial and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mutations  or  thk  Mind 

In  these  days  of  space  exploration,  nuclear 
threats  and  a  crowded  competitive  dally  life, 
Americans  may  feel  a  sense  of  loss  which 
Is  more  than  a  yearning  for  some  vague  good 
old  days.  Look  at  pictures  of  the  bright 
faces  of  African  tribal  youngsters  or  the 
serene  countenance  of  a  peasant  in  a 
Southern  European  vineyard,  and  It  is  pos- 
sible to  feel  that  what  Is  being  lost  Is  a 
capacity  for  simple  happiness. 

If  we  analyzed  It.  we  would  realize  that 
both  tribesman  and  peasant  have  their  social 
and  economic  difficulties,  and  are  not  free 
of  terrors  of  their  own  background's  devis- 
ing. Yet  it  remains  true  that  as  oxir 
sophisticated  society  advances  apace,  It 
spawns  Its  spteclal  penalties. 

Ours  is  preeminently,  and  Increasingly,  an 
Intellectual  society.  We  have  no  philosophers 
to  match  the  Greeks',  but  we  have  some- 
thing else — knowledge  spread  among  almost 
all  the  people  In  the  Nation.  Not  only  that, 
but  knowledge  as  an  ever  more  Insistent  re- 
quirement for  making  a  living,  let  alone 
getting  ahead.  It  takes  brains  to  develop 
spacecraft  and  to  fly  them,  as  Major  Cooper 
did.  into  the  fire  of  ultimate  danger;  it  also 
takes  brains  to  make  steel,  work  a  farm  and 
do  many  other  things  once  dominated  by 
sheer  physical  labor.  This  Is  becoming  true 
not  only  of  America  but  of  the  whole  Western 
world  and,  generally,  of  Russia  as  well. 

The  more  Intellectual  the  people  as  a 
whole  become,  the  faster  and  more  ramified 
the  progression.  Already  we  accept  space 
probes  as  fact  Instead  of  fantasy  and  antici- 
pate rapid  new  technological  changes  in  the 
terrestrial  economy.  The  turn  to  the  mind 
Is  so  fast  we  may  not  recognize  our  grand- 
children, or  at  least  not  be  able  to  com- 
municate with  them. 

So  swift  an  evolution  must  bring  some 
disorientation.  More  than  ever,  the  Infinity 
of  space  now  intensifies  doubts  about  the  re- 
lation of  a  man  and  universe  and  hence 
about  the  traditional  values  of  human  civi- 
lization. To  this  Is  added  the  uneasiness 
about  the  nuclear  weapons  the  same  search 
for  knowledge  has  created.  Even  when  these 
thoughts  do  not  Intrude,  the  motions  of 
dally  life  and  dealing  with  people,  the  Issues 
of  politics,  the  frustrations  of  small  wars, 
seem  somehow  more  complicated  because  In 
fact  they  are. 

In  short,  many  a  man  can  wonder,  even 
In  a  comfortable  and  established  community, 
whether  knowledge  Is  uprooting  him  as  an 
Individual  and  whether  his  whole  environ- 
ment is  heading  toward  annihilation  or 
transformation  In  the  vast  reaches  of  the 
unknown.  If  all  this  has  contributed  Its 
share  to  mental  Illness,  family  breakdowns 
and  other  disorders.  It  Is  hardly  surprising. 
In  such  a  society  happiness  cannot  be  a 
primary  goal. 

Still,  though  the  mind  cannot  revert  to  a 
lost  Innocence,  the  condition  can  be  kept 
In  balance.  The  degree  of  Intellectuality 
which  this  society  has  attained  Is  what  the 
primitive  tribesman  and  peasant,  even  If 
they  can't  rationalize  It.  aspire  to.  as  peoples 
always  have.  Whether  they  understand  the 
process,  they  can  see  the  results. 
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We  here  have  Tared  well  Indeed.  That  cir- 
cumstance la  the  product  of  the  mind,  but 
also  of  man's  drives  for  profit  and  self- 
Improvement,  permitted  to  flourish  and  feed 
upon  themselves  and  each  other  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  political  and  economic  liberty. 
The  unfortunate  and  the  dlsposaesed  In  our 
midst  are  emphatically  the  minority,  and  It 
Is  often  forgotten  that  this  was  never  true 
of  any  society  before.  The  majority  are  ma- 
terially well  off  and  their  futures  protected 
as  best  as  can  be.  and  as  never  before,  by  the 
proliferation  of  pension  and  health  plans — 
the    private    welfare    state.    If    you    will 

With  this  unprecedented  diffusion  of  ma- 
terial well-being  has  come  the  burgeoning 
of  cultural  and  Intellectual  pursuits  on  a 
scale  Impossible  In  a  subsistence  economy. 
Whatever  the  threats  of  the  future  or  the 
attractions  of  an  Irretrievable  past,  we  have 
gained  greatly  In  human  comprehension  and 
compassion. 

And  If  the  rushing  flood  of  our  collective 
knowledge  Inevitably  does  carry  Its  rlslts. 
then  It  must  finally  be  asked  how  else  It 
could  be  with  man.  The  mind  that  de- 
vised the  atomic  bomb  Is  the  same  mind 
that  seeks  the  stars  and  spreads  wealth  on 
earth:  the  bombs  discovery  could  hardly 
have  been  prevented  unless  It  had  been  pos- 
sible to  stop  the  unquenchable  quest  for 
knowledge  In  every  direction. 

Would  we.  If  we  could,  put  back  the  atomic 
genie,  knowing  that  out  of  the  same  bottle 
came  the  prosaic  dishwasher  and  the  soar- 
ing achievement  of  Faith  7?  And  would  we. 
If  we  could,  return  to  a  placid  prlmltlvlsm. 
never  to  thrill  to  an  astronaut's  flight  or 
share  with  him  the  incomparable  excitement 
of  breaking  through  the  door  of  heavenly 
knowledge? 

Man  was  not  born  with  Immutable  limits 
but  has  been  evolving  always.  Certainly  mu- 
tation toward  Increasing  Intellectuality  is 
preferable  to  an  animalistic  degeneration  or 
an  evolution  frozen  in  the  mentality  of 
Neanderthal  man.  Philosophers  of  old 
would  say  this  kind  of  evolution  is  on  the 
track  of  realizing  man's  highest  potentiali- 
ties, and  out  of  It  might  come,  not  disaster, 
but  manageable  mastery  of  the  problems 
that  plague  us. 

Wherever  It  leads.  It  Is  far  more  to  be 
valued  than  the  happiness  of  an  illusory 
simplicity. 


RUSSIAN  OIL  EXPORTS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
April  issue  of  Petroleum  Press  Service 
it  was  reported  that  Soviet  bloc  coun- 
tries shipments  of  crude  oil  and  products 
to  other  countries — including  Cuba — 
went  up  from  30.7  million  metric  tons  in 
1961  to  an  estimated  33  million  tons  In 
1962 — an  Increase  of  about  2V4  million 
tons  or  about  7  percent. 

The  publication  which  points  out  that 
this  Is  not  a  sizable  Increase  also  recog- 
nizes that  the  Russians  have  not  given 
up  their  longtime  aim  of  capturing  a 
much  larger  part  of  the  free  world's  oil 
markets. 

Why  then  such  a  slight  increase  last 
year?  There  are  indications  that  an  in- 
crease of  exports  last  year  was  inhibited 
by  a  number  of  adverse  factors  and  I  here 
quote  the  Petroleum  Press  Service : 

There  are  strong  Indications  that  the  con- 
struction of  new  facilities  In  the  U.S.SJR. 
for  the  refining  and  handling  and.  above  all. 
for  the  transportation  of  oil  has  recently 
been  lagging. 

And  how  do  the  Russians  hope  to 
overcome  this  bottleneck?    "By  the  com- 


missioning of  new  oil  pipelines,  some  of 
which  have  been  expressly  designed  for 
export  purposes  *  At  this  point,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  the  Petroleum 
Press  Service  April  issue  be  made  part 
of  the  RECORa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RrSSIAN   EXPOETS  LOSI   MOMXKTUU 

(  EIditor's  Note  — After  rising  annually  for 
many  years  by  around  one-third  or  more, 
last  year  oil  exports  from  the  Soviet  bloc 
staged  a  much  more  modest  Increase,  of 
slightly  more  than  2  million  metric  tons  or 
7  percent,  reaching  about  33  million  tons. 
The  expansion  of  Soviet  oil  exports  now  ap- 
pears to  be  hampered  by  Internal  difficulties, 
notably  In  the  sphere  of  transportation, 
while  further  encroachments  of  the  free 
world's  markets  are  encountering  suffer  re- 
sistance than  before.  But  there  Is  no  indi- 
cation that  the  Russians  have  yet  given  up 
their  long-term  aim  of  capturing  a  much 
larger  part  of  these  markets,  or  that  their  oil 
reserves,  if  properly  developed,  will  be  Insuf- 
ficient for  this  purpose.) 

The  contention  previously  made  In  these 
columns  that  the  expansion  of  the  Soviet 
bloc's  oil  exports  Is  losing  momentum.  Is 
supported  by  new  statistical  evidence.  The 
bloc's  shipments  of  crude  and  products  to 
other  countries  (Including  Cuba)  went  up 
from  30.7  million  metric  tons  In  1961  to  an 
estimated  33  million  tons  In  1962— an  In- 
crease of  only  about  2 '4  million  tons  or 
about  7  percent.  In  each  of  the  preceding 
3  years,  the  rise  was  of  the  order  of  6  or  7 
million  tons,  and  the  average  annual  com- 
pound rate  of  Increase  for  these  years  was  as 
high  as  36  percent.  Crude  oil  production  In 
the  Soviet  bloc  rose  last  year  by  11  percent, 
reaching  206  million  tons,  so  that  for  the 
first  time  In  many  years,  the  proportion  of 
the  Soviet  bloc's  output  earmarked  for  ex- 
p>ort8  has  somewhat  declined.  At  the  same 
time,  the  share  of  the  Soviet  bloc's  deliveries 
In  the  rising  supplies  of  the  free  world  has 
remained  virtually  unchanged  at  about  3 
percent. 

As  always,  the  great  bulk  of  the  Commu- 
nist countries'  exports  In  1962 — say.  around 
30  million  tons — came  from  the  US  S  Jl.  it- 
self, and  most  of  the  remainder  from 
Rumania.  Shipments  from  Russian  and 
Rumanian  Black  Sea  ports  totaled  about  27 
million  tons  but  other  trade  routes,  Includ- 
ing those  via  the  Baltic,  have  gained  In 
prominence,  and  they  will  become  still  more 
prominent  In  2  or  3  years,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  various  current  pipeline  projects 
In  the  USSR,  and  Eastern  Europe.  More 
than  half  the  oil  last  year — about  18  million 
tons — was  exported  as  crude,  with  black  oils 
accounting  for  most  of  the  balance. 

The  Soviet  bloc's  export  trade  as  a  whole 
Is  subject  to  complex  and  divergent  Influ- 
ences. Oil  Is  undoubtedly  one  of  their  most 
convenient  levers  In  International  trade,  and 
there  Is  nothing  to  Indicate  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  given  up  their  long-term  aim  of 
capturing  a  much  larger  part  of  the  free 
world's  oil  markets,  or  that  their  oil  reserves. 
If  properly  developed,  will  be  Insufficient  for 
this  purpose.  But  expansion  was  last  year 
Inhibited  by  a  number  of  adverse  factors 
which  are  described  below  and.  as  far  as  can 
be  seen,  these  factors  will  remain  In  force 
for  some  time  to  come.  All  the  recently  con- 
cluded trade  agreements  point  to  the  prob- 
ability of  a  comparatively  modest  expansion 
of  Soviet  oil  trade  In  the  Immediate  future, 
and  this  evidence  Is  reinforced  by  the  re- 
cent report  that  Sojuznefteexport,  the 
Soviet's  oil  export  concern,  does  not  appear 
to  be  seeking  any  further  substantial  orders 
for  the  current  year.  Also.  In  February. 
Russian  oil  deliveries  to  Egypt  and  Iceland 
appear  to  have  been  below  the  agreed  level. 


There  are  strong  indications  that  the  con 
structlon  of  new  faculties  In  the  V^ss.  t 
the  refining  and  handling  and.  above  all  .f 
the  transportation)    of  oil  has  recently  b«^ 
lagging      It   is   true  that  Russian  crudew} 
production  U  nevertheless  growing  at  an  i^^ 
presalve  rate,  but  most  of  this  U  neededto 
satisfy  the  rlamg  demand  within  the  8oti« 
bloc.      The    Russian    Transport    Minister  ^ 
dlcated  a  short  while  ago  that  the  alread* 
overburdened  railways  have  to  carry  a  ero* 
Ing  load  of   mineral  oils   every  year      Bven 
tually.  it  Is  hoped  that  the  transport  botue^ 
neck  will  be  lessened  by  the  commlsslonint 
of  our  new  oil  pipelines,  some  of  which  h«v» 
been  expressly  designed  for  export  purpo,^ 
But.  In  general,  the  construction  of  gas  pipe^ 
lines  Is  given  a  higher  priority  In  the  allocs! 
tlon  of  scarce  steel  resources,  and  the  ttte 
scarcity  may   be   further   aggravated  by  Uj, 
recent  NATO  resolution   urging  member*  to 
discontinue    the    supply    of    large-diameter 
pipe. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  Soviet  bloc'i 
oil  exports  up  to  1961  was  partly  due  to  price- 
cutting  and  other  aggressive  trading  Uctlcs 
But  more  recently,  the  Russians  have  tended 
to  ask  for  somewhat  higher  prices,  and  trad- 
jlng  with  them  has  become  correspondingly 
less  attractive  for  their  actual  or  potential 
partners.  This  hardening  of  prices  presvun- 
ably  reflects  the  fact  that  the  Russians  art 
now  seeking  new  outlets  for  a  smaller  volume 
of  oil  than  previously,  but  the  Russians  may 
also  have  learned  from  experience  that  to 
charge  very  low  prices  for  a  major  export  U 
not  to  their  advantage.  Oil  exports  from 
Eastern  to  Western  Europe  In  1957  accounted 
for  about  13  percent  of  the  value  of  all  ex- 
ports, and  the  subsequent  sharp  rise  In  oil 
exports  (even  allowing  for  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  crude)  should  normally  have  resulted 
in  a  significant  rise  In  their  relative  share  of 
total  value  In  the  following  years;  but  It  U 
Interesting  that,  according  to  the  United 
Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Europe, 
the  share  In  1960  and  1961  was  still  only 
about  13  percent,  the  effect  of  the  higher 
volume  having  been  offset  by  the  drop  In 
prices. 

Except  for  a  relatively  small  Soviet-owned 
distributing  company  In  Finland,  the  Com- 
munist countries  have  no  oU-tradlng  facili- 
ties of  their  own  In  the  free  world.  They 
nevertheless  found  It  comparatively  easy  in 
the  early  stages  of  their  postwar  trading 
offensive  to  obtain  substantial  footholds  In 
various  countries,  mainly  by  making  suitable 
arrangements  with  Independents  and.  In 
some  cases,  with  state  oil  entitles.  However, 
most  distributors  In  the  free  world  have  no 
reason  to  switch  over  to  the  distribution  of 
Soviet  bloc  oil  and,  as  time  goes  on,  the  Com- 
munist oil  exporters  will  naturally  encounter 
greater  obstacles  In  their  attempts  to  In- 
crease their  market  share.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  without  price  cutting,  the  Rua- 
slans  and  other  Communist  governments  are 
able  at  times  to  make  tempting  offers,  not- 
ably by  coupling  the  oil  sale  proposals  with 
offers  to  buy  Industrial  goods.  And.  If  every- 
thing else  falls,  the  Communists  may  still 
decide,  in  the  case  of  certain  outlets,  to 
accept  the  heavy  but  necessary  financial 
burden  Involved  In  building  up  their  own 
distributing  facilities. 

Excluding  the  special  case  of  Cuba,  the 
Soviet  bloc's  exports  last  year  are  assessed 
at  28  7  million  tons,  of  which  nearly  nine- 
tenths  went  either  to  European  countries  or 
to  Japan.  The  foremost  purpose  of  thU 
trade,  from  the  Communists'  point  of  view. 
Is  to  facilitate  Imports  of  Industrial  goods, 
either  through  direct  barter  arrangementi 
or  otherwise.  As  the  following  table  shows. 
Soviet  bloc  oil  Is  now  being  regularly  ex- 
ported to  a  great  variety  of  countries  In 
the  free  world  but  the  nine  largest  buyer* 
Include  only  two — Egypt  and  Greece — wbo 
have  no  Industrial  goods  to  ofTer  in  exchange. 
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Estimated  Soviet  bloc  exporlt  to  rett  of  world 
[Tbooaand  metric  Urns] 
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20 
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Cuba 
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Or  And  total  _      . ---- 

11,750 

17,800 

23,500 

30,735 

32,080 

+7.8 

It  Is  perhaps  significant  that  in  both  these 
cases  there  was  last  year  a  sharp  drop  In  the 
Soviet  bloc's  oil  deliveries. 

Contrary  to  expectations  the  Soviet  bloc's 
deliveries  to  the  Euroi^an  Economic  Com- 
munity showed  a  further  rise,  from  11.6 
million  tons  in  1961  to  13  million  In  1962. 
or  by  about  12  percent.  Italy  alone  took 
7.3  million  tons  which  covered  16  percent  of 
her  total  oil  Imports,  and  made  her  once 
again  by  far  the  free  world's  largest  purchaser 
of  Soviet  bloc  oil.  Western  Germany  takes 
second  place  among  the  importing  countries 
of  the  free  world  but  her  Imports  of  4.2  mil- 
lion tons  from  a  variety  of  Communist 
sources  (Including  Eastern  Germany)  were 
Just  within  the  limit  of  10  percent  of  total 
oil  Imports  which  has  now  been  accepted  by 
all  EEC  countries,  other  than  Italy,  as  the 
permissible  upper  limit.  In  France  and  Bel- 
glum,  Imports  from  the  Communist  world 
covered  about  3  percent  of  all  oil  Imports 
but  In  the  Netherlands  they  have  so  far  been 
negligible.  ENI,  the  main  Italian  purchaser 
of  Russian  crude,  will  conceivably  be  rather 
more  reticent  In  future,  in  view  of  Its  new 
contract  with  Jersey  Standard. 

There  was  also  a  substantial  Increase  In  ex- 
ports to  Scandinavia,  from  5.8  to  6.4  million 
tons  or  by  11 '/j  percent,  and  there  are  Indica- 
tions that  this  area  remains  a  foremost  target 
for  Soviet-bloc  oil.  Not  only  have  the  Rus- 
sians recently  resumed  the  construction  of 
pipelines  to  the  Baltic  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  supplies  to  northern  Europe,  but  Mr. 
Khrushchev  has  now  proposed  that  oil  and 
gas  pipelines  be  laid  directly  Into  Finland. 
The  Russians  already  dominate  the  Finnish 
and  Icelandic  markets  and  provide  about 
one- fifth  of  the  large  Swedish  requirements. 
It  Is  thought  possible,  moreover,  that  they 
will  shortly  propose  an  increase  in  their  de- 
liveries to  Sweden,  as  a  quid  pro  quo  to  ship- 
building orders  recently  placed  in  that  coun- 
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try.  In  Norway  and  Denmark,  the  Russians 
have  so  far  only  been  moderately  successful 
but  they  now  seem  to  be  determined  to  im- 
prove their  position  in  the  Danish  market, 
possibly  by  constructing  their  own  storage 
installations. 

The  other  main  Importers  of  Soviet-bloc  oil 
in  Europe  are  Austria  and  Greece.  In  Atis- 
trla,  supplies  from  various  Communist  coun- 
tries account  for  about  half  the  rising  im- 
ports but  this  proportion  may  be  expected  to 
decline  after  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
jected pipeline  from  the  Adriatic.  As  already 
indicated,  the  trade  with  Greece  is  relatively 
unattractive  for  the  Russians  but  the  recent 
cut  in  their  deliveries  seems  also  to  have  been 
staged  partly  for  political  reasons,  as  a  move 
in  the  campaign  against  Greece's  association 
with  the  Common  Market.  There  are  smaller 
deliveries  of  Soviet-bloc  oil  to  most  of  the  re- 
maining European  countries.  Indeed,  some 
oil  is  now  going  to  Spain  where  a  barter  ar- 
rangement involving  the  exchange  of  textile 
fibers  for  Soviet  oil  has  been  concluded.  Re- 
newed efforts  have  recently  been  made,  more- 
over, to  increase  Russian  deliveries  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  again  under  barter 
arrangements. 

Japan  started  taking  large  quantities  of 
Russian  oil  (mainly  crude)  during  1960  and 
has  since  become  the  free  world's  third  larg- 
est Importer  of  such  oil,  but  the  hope  previ- 
ously entertained  by  the  Russians  that  they 
might  push  these  deliveries  up  to  some  10 
million  tons  annually  seems  to  be  wide  of 
the  mark,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  the  foresee- 
able future  is  concerned.  Last  year's  deliver- 
ies totaled  3  million  tons — the  same  as  in 
1961  and  400.000  tons  less  than  had  been 
foreseen  in  the  trade  agreement — and  it  Is 
shown  In  a  separate  article  on  page  144  that 
a  recently  concluded  new  agreement  en- 
visages a  relatively  modest  further  increase, 
to   4   million    tons   by    1965.     The  tentative 


Russian  proposal  for  the  construction  of  an 
export  pipeline  to  the  Pacific,  using  Japa- 
nese steel,  has  found  little  favor  In  Japan. 

The  Communists'  exports  to  the  underde- 
veloped part  of  the  free  world  deserve  at- 
tention both  because  of  their  economic  sig- 
nificance and  because  of  their  political 
implications.  However,  the  quantities  of  oil 
entering  this  trade  are  relatively  small, 
amounting  last  year  to  somewhat  over  3  mil- 
lion tons,  of  which  half  went  to  Egypt. 
Highlights  of  last  year's  trade  were  the  start 
of  deliveries  to  Ceylon.  Sudan  and  Ghana, 
and  the  sharp  rise  In  deliveries  to  India.  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  apart  from  Cuba, 
Brazil  is  now  the  only  importer  of  Soviet- 
bloc  oil. 

Some  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  trade  with 
the  Communists  were  demonstrated  last 
month  when  Russian  coal  deliveries  to 
France  were  suddenly  stopped,  ostensibly  be- 
cause Russian  dockworkers  refused  to  load 
shlfw  during  the  strike  of  French  mlnework- 
ers.  In  some  quarters,  this  action  was  re- 
garded as  a  thinly  disguised  embargo,  staged 
by  the  Russian  authorities  in  order  to  gain 
the  political  sympathies  of  the  strikers,  and 
possibly  to  add  to  the  economic  difficulties  of 
France.  The  action  is  on  par  with  the  sud- 
den stoppage  of  all  Russian  oil  deliveries  to 
Israel  during  the  Suez  crisis  in  1956,  and 
the  recent  less  flagrant  cut  in  Russian  oil 
deliveries  to  Greece.  Trading  with  the  So- 
viet bloc  has  its  attractioiu  to  countries 
seeking  to  expand  their  exports  in  a  high- 
ly competitive  world,  but  in  current  Inter- 
national political  conditions.  It  makes  little 
sense  for  any  country  in  the  free  world  to 
depend  on  the  Communists  for  more  than  a 
relatively  small  prop>ortion  of  their  require- 
ments of  fuel  and  other  basic  supplies. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  with 
these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  important  to 
call  attention  to  some  trade  negotiations 
presently  being  carried  on  by  our  British 
cousins. 

Briefly,  the  case  history  of  these  nego- 
tiations Is  as  follows:  The  Soviets  had 
placed  orders  for  163,000  tons  of  steel 
pipe  with  three  Ruhr — German — steel 
companies.  At  a  meeting  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  held  last 
October,  the  Atlantic  Council  recom- 
mended that  all  Alliance  members  refuse 
Soviet  orders  for  such  pipe.  The  Ger- 
man Government  although  under  heavy 
domestic  fire,  forced  the  three  companies 
holding  the  orders  to  cancel  the  already 
signed  contracts.  The  Bonn  govern- 
ment is  to  be  complimented  for  this  ac- 
tion. It  was  in  accord  with  the  NATO 
unanimous  vote  to  place  an  embargo  on 
these  pipes. 

Now  the  British  threaten  the  solidarity 
of  NATO  at  a  very  sensitive  point  by 
taking  the  position  that  the  NATO  vote 
was  not  binding.  It  is  now  reported  that 
the  South  Durham  Steel  Co.  of  England 
is  on  the  verge  of  agreeing  to  supply  this 
pipe. 

Mr.  President,  American  industry  and 
the  American  people  have  supported  our 
Government's  position  on  the  embargo  of 
goods  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Soviet 
bloc  countries.  I  am  sure  American  in- 
dustries would  like  to  find  an  outlet  for 
such  a  sizable  order  as  here  discussed. 

The  filling  of  orders  such  as  this  In  my 
mind  undoubtedly  strengthens  the  So- 
viet in  the  cold  war.  In  particular, 
there  is  substantial  feeling  in  the  trade 
community  that  the  Soviets  believe  their 
trade  expansion  program  will  pay  off 
with  the  tapering  off  of  the  Western 
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European  business  boom.  It  Is  not  ex- 
treme to  think  that  the  Soviet  not  only 
will  use  their  new  trade  offensive  to  build 
up  their  own  internal  strength  but  to 
divide  the  West  which  is  still  shocked 
by  Prance's  veto  of  Britain's  entry  into 
the  Common  Market  and  attempt  to 
create  a  Western  dependency  on  Soviet 
trade. 

I  am  not  advocating  here.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  United  States  should  for 
all  time  turn  its  head  away  from  the 
possibility  of  expanding  our  trade  with 
the  Soviets.  If  the  atmosphere  of  the 
cold  war  should  change;  if  the  Soviets 
historical  designs  of  world  domination 
should  show  change  with  deeds  rather 
than  talk,  then  sia-ely  the  United  States 
in  fairness  to  its  industries,  should  re- 
evaluate its  trade  relationship  with  them. 
But  until  that  day  arrives  I  endorse  the 
policy  of  trade  limitation  with  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries. 

Considering  the  position  taken  by  the 
United  States  and  in  this  instance  en- 
dorsed by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. I  consider  it  most  disturbing  and 
ill  advised  for  the  British  to  take  an  op- 
'posite  position.  Especially  in  face  of  the 
NATO  Council  resolution  banning  the 
sale  by  member  nations  of  such  pipe  to 
the  Soviets. 

This  matter  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
dispute  between  the  British  and  German 
Governments  but  an  essential  link  in  the 
economic  alliance  against  a  Soviet 
buildup.  If  there  is  a  weak  link  in  the 
chain,  the  other  links  will  be  weakened. 

The  NATO  Council  is  presently  meet- 
ing in  Ottawa  and  I  feel  that  it  is  essen- 
tial for  our  representatives  to  raise  this 
matter  as  a  vital  point  m  the  discussions. 

Last  night  in  a  speech  before  a  dinner 
meeting  of  the  Pilgrims  of  the  United 
States,  the  British  Ambassador.  Sir 
David  Ormsby  Gore,  urged  that  Britain 
and  the  United  States  make  new  efforts 
to  revive  luiity  among  Western  democra- 
cies. He  further  said  "that  the  two 
countries  should  consider  whether  new 
initiatives  may  not  be  necessary  to  bind 
together  the  democracies  in  common  en- 
deavor." I  heartily  commend  the 
Ambassador's  position  and  call  upon  the 
British  to  present  a  common  front  on 
this  embargo. 


OPPOSITION  TO  SOFTENING  OP  U.S. 
POLICY  TOWARD  RED  HUNGARY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  received  a 
State  Department  memorandum  which 
clearly  implies  a  softening  of  the  U.S. 
Government's  policy  toward  the  brutal 
regime  of  Janos  Kadar  in  Hungary. 

This  memorandum,  which  purports  to 
show  a  shift  toward  moderation  in  Hun- 
gary, gives  substance  to  the  persistent 
and  disturbing  reports  of  possible  re- 
establishment  of  normal  diplomatic 
relations  between  our  country  and  the 
butchers  of  Budapest,  and  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  opposition  to  seating  Hungarian 
representatives  in  the  United  Nations. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  such  a 
cynical  change  in  established  policy. 

Are  our  memories  so  short,  our  beliefs 
in  liberty  and  human  dignity  so  weak, 
that  we  are  now  going  to  reward  rather 


than  condemn  the  suppression  of  basic 
human  rights?  I  cannot  believe  it,  and 
I  would  suggest  that  those  who  do  would 
do  well  to  recall  some  words  of  the  E*resi- 
dent  during  the  1960  campaign.  He 
said  at  that  time: 

We  will  never  surrender  positions  which 
are  esaentlal  to  the  defense  of  freedom,  nor 
win  we  abandon  people  who  are  now  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  through  any  formai  ap- 
proval of  the  status  quo. 

The  President's  words  applied  then, 
and  they  apply  now.  As  I  have  repeat- 
edly done  in  the  past.  I  again  urge  the 
State  Department  to  instruct  our  U.N. 
delegation  to  oppose  any  move  to  seat 
representatives  of  the  Kadar  government 
in  the  United  Nations. 

We  cannot  keep  alive  the  flame  of  free- 
dom for  which  thousands  of  Hungarian 
revolutionaries  gave  their  lives  by  legiti- 
mizing those  who  would  put  it  out  for- 
ever. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause it  is  not  the  best  known  of  the 
Federal  administrative  agencies,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  some- 
times finds  itself  misrepresented.  SBA 
has  been  accused  of  setting  size  stand- 
ards which  result  in  most  of  Its  loans 
going  to  the  big  firms,  of  competing  with 
banks  and  enmeshing  its  loan  procedures 
In  so  much  redtape  as  to  discourage 
borrowing. 

To  anyone  familiar  with  the  character 
and  record  of  the  SBAs  present  Admin- 
istrator. John  E.  Home,  these  charges 
are  preposterous.  But.  busy  with  their 
own  problems,  the  best  witnesses.  SBA's 
t)orrowers,  for  the  most  part,  are  silent. 
The  charges  therefore  go  mostly  un- 
answered and  in  some  few  Industries  are 
credited,  though  happily  not  in  most. 

In  motor  freight  transport,  there  is  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  SBA  lend- 
ing program  and  this  is  fortunate,  for, 
though  Including  some  very  large  car- 
riers with  yearly  revenues  exceeding  $100 
million,  this  industry,  in  the  main,  by 
SBA's  very  reasonable  standard  of  a 
ceiling  of  gross  yearly  revenues  of  $3 
million  for  smallness,  consists  of  small 
firms. 

By  law,  SBA  may  make  these  small 
carriers  long-term  loans  secured  by 
chattel  mortgages  and  with  bank  partic- 
ipation; a  plan  developed  by  Adminis- 
trator Home  under  which  SBA  defers 
repayment  of  its  portion  to  encourage 
banks  to  take  part.  But  if.  as  charged, 
the  program  discourages  such  borrow- 
ing, then  the  motor  freight  Industry  can 
become  dominated  by  bigger  firms  to  the 
injury  of  Its  own  and  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy and  the  frustration  of  the  congres- 
sional Intention.  If  the  program  is 
misunderstood,  the  result  can  be  equally 
bad. 

This  Industry's  weekly  newspaper. 
Transport  Topics,  founded  nearly  30 
years  ago  by  Morris  Glazer,  Its  present 
editor  emeritus,  owes  It  wide  circulation 
and  high  esteem  to  his  policy  of  pre- 
senting the  news  without  fear  or  favor 
In  furtherance  of  healthy  competition. 
Aware  of  the  importance  to  the  Industry 
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of  the  SBA  loan  program,  Mr.  Glazer 
through  his  weekly  column,  has  closely 
followed  Its  course. 

Becoming  aware  of  the  charges  against 
the  program,  Mr.  Glazer.  through  the 
American  Truckln-'  Associations,  pub- 
Usher  of  Transport  Topics,  set  out  to  get 
the  facts  through  a  questionnaire  mailed 
to  the  best-qaallfled  witnesses,  20  of  the 
most  recent  borrowers.  Mr.  President,  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  articles 
by  Mr  Glazer  from  the  Issues  of  Trans- 
port  Topics  of  April  22  and  April  29.  in 
which  he  analyzes  the  results  be  in. 
serted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  Tr.ansport  Topics.  Apr.  22,  1963] 
SB.\  Loan  Pbogram— Transport  Topics  Stu- 

VEYS   TarcKiNG    Borrowers  To  Get  Views 

FOR    BENtriT    OF    OTHERS 

(By  Morris  H    Glazer) 

(  Editi  as  Non.-  This  is  the  first  of  two  ar- 
ticles on  the  lending  program  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  as  related  to  mo- 
tor carriers  i 

Transport  Topics  surveyed  a  group  at  mo- 
tor carriers  who  recently  obtained  loam 
through  the  Small  Business  Administration 
The  purpKJse  was  to  ascertain  what  their  ex- 
periences were  with  a  view  to  providing 
helpful  Information  for  other  carriers  who 
may  want  to  apply  for  loans. 

Borrowers  were  asked  these  questions  How 
did  you  learn  of  the  SBA  program?  How 
long  after  applying  did  you  receive  the  loan' 
What  Is  the  Interest  rate,  the  maturity,  the 
security?  Did  a  bank  participate?  Was  a 
substantial  p;irt  of  the  loan  applied  to  fleet, 
terminal  or  warehouse  modernization  or  ex- 
pansion? Has  the  Investment  Increased  the 
quiUty  of  your  service,  tonn.ige.  earnings'' 
Have  you  added  any  employees  because  of 
the  loan''  What  advice  would  you  give  a 
fellow  carrier  in  your  position  who  may  want 
to  qualify  for  an  SBA  loan? 

SBA  will  make  a  loan  only  when  two 
barkf — one  In  small  communities — have  de- 
clined It  This  is  to  preclude  SBA  from  com- 
peting with  commercial  banks.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  some  banks  have  refused  motor 
carrier  applicants  a  rumor  has  developetl 
that  SBA  borrowers,  by  banking  standards, 
lack  credlt-worthlnes*.  This  Is  not  the  case 
SBA  borrowers,  particularly  motor  carrier*, 
who  want  credit  for  modernization  and  ex- 
pansion, need  loans  In  larger  amounts  and 
for  longer  terms  than  commercial  banks 
usually  are  able  to  extend.  SBA  business 
loans  can  be  approved  for  as  long  as  10  years 
and.  If  a  bank  wants  to  participate,  SBA,  by 
law,  must  allow  It  to  do  so. 

LOAN  LIMrr    $350,000 

Through  SBA,  Independent  motor  carrlen 
not  dominant  In  their  field  and  with  gross 
yearly  revenue  not  exceeding  $3  million  may 
obtain  loans  up  to  MSO.OOO  for  modernlxa- 
tion.  expansion  and  working  capital.  The 
carrier's  local  bank  may  take  a  percentage  of 
the  loan,  which  portion  may  mature  prior  to 
the  SBA  portion. 

SBA  has  developed  four  different  plans  for 
business  loans,  all  designed  to  encourage  t 
maximum  of  bank  participation  The  pro- 
gram of  bank  participation  has  been  Indorsed 
by  the  American  Bankers  Association. 

Of  the  respondents  to  the  questionnaire, 
half  were  charged  the  regular  Interest  rate 
of  b'-j  percent,  while  the  other  half  were 
charged  4  percent,  the  rate  in  efTect  In  areas 
of  high  unemployment  designated  for  re- 
development More  than  900  of  these  areai 
of  comparative  economic  stagnation  haw 
been  designated   for   Government  assistance 
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In  establishing  or  expanding  industry  to  gen- 
erate new  employment,  and  the  4-percent 
Interest  rat«  is  intended  to  furtber  the  at- 
tainment of  that  goal. 

The  processing  of  an  SBA  loan  takes  time. 
The  average  elapsed  time  from  filing  of  the 
application  to  granting  of  the  loan  for  the 
carriers  responding  to  the  questionnaire  was 
about  4  months,  and  the  average  term  of  the 
loans  ls6Vi  years. 

While  most  of  the  carriers  were  pleased 
with  their  SBA  borrowing,  one  at  least  was 
unhappy  because  he  received  less  money  than 
he  applied  for.  SBA  never  gives  an  appli- 
cant more  money  than  It  thinks  he  needs, 
nor  more  than  Its  Judgment  of  sound  fiscal 
management  dictates. 

ONE  CAaaiERS  EXPERIENCE 

The  reply  of  a  carrier  In  Oregon  Illustrates 
the  problems  Involved  in  SBA  borrowing.  He 
stated: 

•'Originally,  two  chain  banks  would  not 
participate  in  our  first  application  for  $100.- 
000  for  the  construction  of  a  new  warehouse. 
The  filing  entailed  a  great  deal  of  expense 
for  an  accountant  to  assist  in  preparing  the 
appUcaUon.  Legal  fees  to  complete  the  loan 
requirements  after  approval  were  quite  high. 

"It  was  found,  because  of  the  delay  in 
approval — 11  months — that  this  loan  would 
not  meet  our  requirements.  Subsequently, 
an  application  for  an  entirely  new  loan  of 
$120,000  was  filed  through  a  bank  which 
participated  to  the  extent  of  $10,000.  The 
loan  went  through  In  2  months  and  the  costs 
of  preparation  and  legal  fees  were  practically 
nil.  The  old  loan  was  paid  of!  through  pro- 
ceeds of  the  new  loan. 

"My  advice  to  any  applicant  would  be 
that  a  bank  participate  to  keep  the  loan  on 
a  local  level  and  to  accelerate  the  applica- 
tion. In  our  case,  a  new  warehouse  was 
desperately  needed  and  the  banks  were  not 
Interested  In  completely  financing  such  a 
project  over  a  5-year  period. 

"This  loan  has  enabled  us  to  bring  a 
modem,  fireproof  warehouse  to  this  area, 
which  was  not  possible  without  the  SBA 
program." 

Carriers  Interested  In  the  SBA  program 
may  want  to  hear  C.  R.  Lanman,  chief  loan 
officer  of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
who  addresses  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Accounting  and  Finance  Council  of  ATA  at 
the  Statler-Hllton  Hotel,  Washington,  DC, 
May  15. 


[Prom  Transport  Topics.  Apr.  29.  1963] 

SBA   Loan   Pbocram — Motor    Carriers    Give 

Advice  on  How  To  Qualitt  as  Borjiowes 

(By  Morris  H.  Glazer) 

(Editor's  Note. — This  Is  the  second  of  two 
arUcles  on  the  lending  program  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  as  related  to  motor 
carriers.) 

The  SBA  loan  Is  the  answer  to  trucking 
company  financing — Independent  carriers 
with  gross  yearly  revenue  not  exceeding  $3 
million.  This  Is  the  opinion  of  Lawrence 
A.  Couch,  president  and  general  manager  of 
0.  K.  M.  Transportation  Co.,  Inc.,  Monte- 
bello,  Calif.,  who  answered  a  questionnaire 
disseminated  among  SBA  borrowers  to  learn 
of  their  experiences  and  what  they  think  of 
the  lending  program. 

"We  believe  the  SBA  loan  Is  one  way  to 
combat  the  ever-present  hazards  of  the  in- 
dustry—lack of  capital  to  support  the  rapid 
growth  and  expansion,  coupled  with  Inten- 
sive competition,  rising  wage  scales  and  nar- 
rowing profit  margins,"  replied  Mr.  Couch. 

Among  advantages,  he  listed  lower  Interest 
rates,  longer  terra  financing  with  lower  pay- 
menu  In  paying  off  the  debt.  All  of  these 
things  allow  growth  and  sUblllty  at  the  same 
time,  he  added. 

The  company  Is  9  years  old,  having  been 
organized  In  1964  with  four  3-axle  dlesel 
tractors  and  foxir  35-foot  semitrailers.     To- 


day It  operates  25  dlesel  power  xinlts  and  30 
flat-bed  semitrailers,  and  expects  a  gross 
revenue  of  $500,000  ttita  year.  As  a  result 
of  the  SBA  loan,  it  increased  its  tonnage 
by  55  percent,  its  earnings  by  23  percent,  and 
added  five  employes.  The  loan.  $85,000 
granted  In  1960,  provided  funds  for  the  down 
pasrment  on  land  held  on  a  6-year  lease  op- 
tion, permitted  the  construction  of  a  mainte- 
nance repair  shop,  the  purchase  of  additional 
power  and  trailer  units,  allowed  the  consoli- 
dation of  equipment  obligations,  and  lowered 
monthly  payments  and  interest  rates.  A 
subsequent  loan  of  $115,000  was  granted,  in 
1962.  This  paid  off  the  remaining  part  of 
the  first  loan,  provided  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  equipment  and  a  portion 
for  operating  capital. 

completeness  is  essential 
In  his  desire  to  help  other  motor  carriers 
who  may  be   In   need   of   funds,   Mr.  Couch 
offers  the  following  advice: 

1.  Have  application  prepared  by  a  good 
accountant,  preferably  a  CPA.  one  who 
knows  you  and  the  trucking  business. 

2.  Submit  comparative  statements  for  5 
years  of  operation.  Be  sure  they  are  ac- 
curate and  reflect  the  true  condition  of  the 
company.  Be  prepared  to  furnish  a  certified 
audit,  if  required. 

3.  Anticipate  futtue  needs;  plan  and  make 
application  when  profit  picture  and  growth 
potentials  are  good.  Don't  wait  until  the 
company  is  in  trouble  and  showing  a  loss. 

4.  Be  prepared  to  discuss  the  following 
Items  honestly  and  intelligently:  Reasons  for 
making  the  loan;  the  history  of  the  com- 
pany. Its  operation,  growth,  management, 
etc.;  future  plans  and  aims  of  the  com- 
pany; how  the  SBA  loan  would  benefit  the 
company;  repayment  ability. 

Mr.  Couch  added  that  he  had  found  the 
SBA  to  be  very  cooperative  and  that  "any 
request  we  have  made  has  been  granted; 
they  do  not  try  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  your  business." 

carriers'  comments 

Other  motor  carriers  offered  these  com- 
ments in  reply  to  the  question:  What  advice 
would  you  give  a  fellow  carrier  In  yoiu'  posi- 
tion who  may  want  to  qualify  for  an  SBA 
loan? 

Get  a  qualified  person  to  aid  in  filing  the 
application.  Detailed  Information  Lb  impor- 
tant. Work  closely  with  SBA  advisers.  As 
a  general  rule,  they  are  very  helpful. 

Have  a  good  set  of  books  to  substantiate  a 
true  financial  statement. 

Suggest  application  be  made  through  a 
bank  that  would  be  willing  to  participate 
in  the  loan.  This  reduces  the  expense  of  the 
application   and  speeds  processing. 

Have  accurate  accounting  records.  Make  a 
plan  for  repajrment,  showing  effect  of  cash 
flow.  Don't  withhold  any  pertinent  informa- 
tion. Be  realistic  in  your  request.  Work 
closely  with  your  local  banker. 

Go  to  your  local  banker  and  ask  him  to 
participate.  This  makes  It  easier  to  obtain 
the  loan. 

Would  suggest  that  terminal  and  equip- 
ment loans  be  separated  on  different  applica- 
tions so  as  to  expedite  processing. 

Analj-ze  the  needs  of  the  company.  Know 
what  you  want,  where  you  want  to  go,  and 
how  you  are  going  to  get  tliere.  Be  sure 
the  books  of  the  company  are  accurate  and 
reflect  the  true  condition  of  the  company.  A 
certified  appraisal  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, but  It  will  give  the  applicant  material 
with  which  he  can  work  and  be  certain  he  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  a 
thoughtful  reading  of  these  articles  can 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  SBA  loan  pro- 
gram, in  motor  freight  transport,  is  fos- 
tering its  smaller  carriers  and  promoting 
competition.    Had  there  been  any  basis 


for  the  sweeping  criticisms,  the  incisive 
questions  would  have  brought  it  out. 

While,  as  Mr.  Qlaser  reports,  one  or 
two  borrowers  were  unhappy,  most  were 
pleased  by  their  experience.  The  aver- 
age loan  took  4  months  to  process,  cer- 
tainly not  an  unreasonable  time  consid- 
ering the  safeguards  required  on  these 
public  moneys.  Of  two  respondents 
whose  loans  were  discussed  in  detail, 
one  received  $120,000;  the  other  $85 ,000 ! 
certainly  in  this  industry  not  big  busi- 
ness loans. 

As  responses  indicate.  SBA-bank  co- 
operation is  excellent;  the  American 
Bankers  Association  has  endorsed  the 
SBA  deferred  participation  plan,  as  Mr. 
Glazer  says.  One  might  wish  that  one 
or  two  sets  of  answers,  for  example, 
those  disclosing  the  number  of  bank 
participations,  might  have  been  tabulat- 
ed, but  Mr.  Glazer  obviously  had  space 
limitations. 

Here,  through  his  cooperation,  are 
some  tabulations  he  lacked  the  space 
to  treat. 

To  the  question,  "Did  a  bank  partici- 
pate?" all  but  four  responses  were  af- 
firmative. 

To  the  question:  "Was  a  substantial 
part  of  your  loan  applied  to  fleet,  termi- 
nal, or  warehouse  modernization  or  ex- 
pansion?" all  but  three  respondents  an- 
swered "Yes." 

To  the  question :  "Has  the  investment 
increased  the  quality  of  your  service, 
tonnage,  earnings?"  the  recentness  of 
the  loans  precluded  many  definite  an- 
swers but  of  those  that  did  reply  most 
expected  gains. 

Mr.  Glazer  deserves  praise  for  his  en- 
terprise in  undertaking  this  fact-finding 
study  of  the  effect  of  the  SBA  loans  on 
the  motor  carrier  industry  and  the  SBA 
a  compliment  for  the  outcome.  Those 
in  and  out  of  Congress  who  know  of 
Administrator  Home's  devotion  to  his 
duty  and  to  the  welfare  of  smsdl  busi- 
ness will,  I  am  sure,  share  my  confidence 
that  were  similar  questionnaires  con- 
ducted in  other  industries,  the  responses 
would-be  equally  good. 


WHEAT  REFERENDUM  VOTE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
21,  the  wheat  farmers  of  this  Nation 
spoke — in  a  loud  and  clear  voice — and 
I  want  to  take  this  oprwrtunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  them  for  what  they  said. 

By  an  overwhelming  vote,  they  said 
they  did  not  want  to  be  led  further  down 
the  road  to  a  completely  regimented  ag- 
riculture. They  said  they  did  not  want 
the  bureaucrats  in  Washington  to  do 
their  farming  for  them,  they  wanted  to 
do  It  themselves.  They  said  they  could 
not  be  lured  into  accepting  a  basically 
imsound  program  by  "sweeteners"  con- 
sisting of  high  price  supports  and  com- 
pensatory pajrments.  They  said  they 
would  not  be  intimidated  by  threats  of 
curtailed  credit. 

It  was  a  courageous  voice  with  which 
they  spoke  and  they  deserve  applause. 

I  opposed  the  Agriculture  Act  when  it 
was  before  the  Senate  last  year  and  as 
we  here  on  the  minority  side  Indicated 
at  the  time,  the  program  put  forth  by 
the  administration   was  not  what  the 
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farmers  wanted  or  needed.  We  now  have 
that  fact  made  amply  clear  by  a  referen- 
dum which  showed  that  less  than  a  ma- 
jority, let  alone  the  reqtilred  two-thirds, 
were  willing  to  accept  a  complicated. 
highly  regiUated,  planned  agrictiltural 
economy. 

But.  in  my  judgment,  a  disapproval  of 
the  program  does  not  end  our  responsi- 
bility.   On  the  contrary,  now.  while  there 
is  sufDclent  time,  is  the  moment  for  us 
to  get  to  work  and  put  together  a  pro- 
gram which  will  be  acceptable   to  the 
farmers  of  this  country  and  which  will 
help  them  to  bridge  the  gap.     I  do  not 
share  the  Presidents  view  that  by  this 
vote  the  farmers  have  expressed  them- 
selves in  favor  of  going  it  alone,  so  to 
speak.     There  is  only  one  thing  which 
comes  out  of  the  vote  and  that  is  a  re- 
sounding rejection  of  the  program  which 
was  offered.    All  that  was  indicated  was : 
"We  don't  want  this  program,  but  give 
us  a  reasonable  program   responsive  to 
our  needs. "    We  have  a  responsibility  to 
American  agriculture  and  that  responsi- 
bility needs  to  be  met.     I  am  hopeful 
that  hearings  can  be  held  in  the  near 
future  and  that  all  those  interested  will 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  present  their 
views.    There    are    several    approaches 
which  even  now  have  been  formulated 
and   I   am  certain    that   more   will   be 
brought  forward.    Let  us  get  to  the  task 
of  meeting  the  challenge  and  offering  a 
sound  approach  which  the  farmers  can 
live  with  and  work  with. 


REPEAL  OP  CERTAIN  LEGISLATION 
RELATING  TO  THE  PURCHASE  OP 
SILVER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  5389) . 

Th«  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
5389)  to  repeal  certain  legislation  relat- 
ing to  the  purchase  of  silver,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (HJl.  5389)  to  repeal  certain  legis- 
lation relating  to  the  purchase  of  silver, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  It 
is  our  hope  that  the  Senate  will  finish 
consideration  of  the  bill  today.  I  should 
like  to  put  Senators  on  notice  to  be  avail- 
able. There  may  be  some  rollcalls.  We 
shall  proceed  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
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Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  reports 
continue  to  circulate  throughout  the 
world  regarding  the  illness  of  Pope  John 
xxm. 

Let  us  hope  that  these  reports  stem  in 
part  from  the  unusually  heavy  schedule 
which  Pope  John  has  been  maintaining 
in  recent  days  and  that  the  rest  he  now 
contemplates  may  restore  him. 

Among  his  other  important  activities, 
he  has  entered  personally  into  negotia- 
tions which  the  Vatican  is  conducting  to 
ameliorate  conditions  in  the  Communist- 
dominated  regimes  of  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary. We  think  of  the  heroism  and  dedi- 
cation displayed  by  those  prelates  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  who  serve  in 
these  most  difficult  areas;  and  we  would 
wish  for  every  conceivable  success  to  fol- 
low Pope  John's  Intervention. 

He  is  also  deeply  involved  with  prep- 
arations for  the  resumption  of  the 
Eciunenical  Council  this  coming  Sep- 
tember. Tremendous  impetus  has  been 
given  to  the  concept  of  international  co- 
operation through  the  work  this  council 
has  already  completed.  It  has  been  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  people  of  all 
faiths. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  join  in  wishing  a 
full  recovery  to  health  for  this  benign 
and  kindly,  yet  dynamic  religious  leader, 
who  so  personifies  the  dignity  and  spir- 
ituality of  mankind  and  who  has  so  ar- 
ticulated the  desires  for  universal  peace 
which  all  of  us,  regardless  of  our  beliefs 
and  backgrounds,  do  urgently  share. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  Is  closed. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD]  and  I  are  introducing  two 
bills,  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  pro- 
vide statutory  authority  in  two  fields  for 
the  Federal  enforcement  of  the  consti- 
tutional nghu  of  all  of  our  citizens. 

A  large  number  of  our  colleaguea  in 
both  parties  has  joined  as  cosponsors. 
and  we  are  grateful  for  their  interest 
and  support.  They  are  as  follows:  co- 
sponsoring  both  bills  are  Senators  Beall. 
Case.  Fonc.  Hartke.  Inouye.  Javits. 
Keattnc.  Kuchel,  Long  of  Missouri, 
Metc.^lf.  Morton.  Nelson,  Nettberger, 
Randolph.  Ribicoff.  and  Scott.  In 
addition.  Senator  Allott  has  joined  in 
the  school  bill,  and  Senators  Morse. 
Pastore,  and  Ptll  In  the  public  accom- 
modations bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
bills  and  a  brief  explanation  of  them  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

I  ask  further  that  the  bills  lie  at  the 
desk  until  May  31.  for  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  DoddI,  and  I  hope  that 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  will  join 
as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
and  explanation  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  the  bills  will  remain  at  the 
desk  until  May  31.  as  requested. 

The  bills.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Cooper 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators  >.  were 
received,  read  twice  by  their  titles,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S    1590 
A  bill   to  protect    the    right   of  all   qualified 

persons  to  attend  public  schools,  and   for 

other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "School  Rights  Act 
of  1963  •• 

Sec  a.  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
receives    a    written    allegation    on    oath    or 


affirmation  that  any  Individual  or  m-oun  „# 
individuals   is  being  deprived  of.  or  thr**? 
ened    with    the    loss    of.    by    reason   of  reel' 
color,   religion  or  national  origin    the  rliTht' 
to  equal  protection  of  the  laws  with  resi^; 
to  attendance  at  a  public  school    the  Attor 
ney  General  Is  authorized  to  Institute  for  n 
In    the   name   of   the   United   States  a  cUii 
action  or  other   proper  proceeding  for  nr* 
ventlve  relief.   Including   an   application  for 
a   permanent   or    temporary    Injunction    re 
straining  order,  or  other  order,  against'  anv 
person  or  persons  who,  acting  under  color  or 
law  or  otherwise,  deprive  or  threaten  to  de 
prlve  such  Individual  or  group  of  Individual^ 
of  the  right  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
with  respect  to  attendance  at  a  public  school 
by  reason  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin,    and    against   any    person   or   person, 
acting  In  concert  with  them. 

Sec  3  The  district  courts  of  the  UnlUvi 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  proceeding 
instituted  under  this  Act  and  shall  exercise 
the  same  without  regard  to  whether  the 
party  or  parties  aggrieved  have  exhausted 
any  administrative  or  other  remedies  that 
may  be  provided  by  law  In  any  procedlns 
under  this  Act,  the  United  States  shall  be 
liable  for  costs  the  same  as  a  private  person 

Sec  4  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  deny.  Impair,  or  otherwise 
affect  any  right  or  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General  under  existing  law  to  institute 
maintain,  or  Intervene  In  any  action  or 
proceeding. 

S.   1591 
A    bin    to    prohibit    discrimination   against 
any  person  on  account  of  race  or  color  in 
the   furnishing   of   the   advantages    prlvi 
leges,    and    facilities    of    any    business    or 
business     activity     affecting     the     public 
which  Is  conducted  under  State  license 
Be   It    enacted    by   the   Senate  and  House 
of    Representatives   of   the    United   States  o/ 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Accommo- 
dations Act  of  1963  •■ 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(a)  Many  persons  have  been  denied,  on 
account  of  race  or  color,  the  advantages 
privileges  and  facilities  of  businesses  and 
business  activities  affecting  the  public,  con- 
ducted  under  State  license 

(b)  Businesses  and  business  activities 
holding  their  facilities  out  to  the  public 
for  sale  or  use  and  conducted  under  the 
authority  of  a  State  license,  are  clothed  with 
a  public  interest  when  operated  so  as  to 
affect  the  community  at  large. 

(c)  Congress  has  the  right  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  prohibit  discrim- 
ination, on  account  of  race  or  color,  by  busi- 
nesses or  business  activities  affecting  the 
public  which  hold  their  facilities  out  to  the 
public  for  sale  or  use.  and  are  conducted 
under    the   authority   of  a   State   license. 

Sec  3    As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  'business  or  business  ac- 
tivity affecting  the  public"  Includes  any 
business  or  business  activity  which  holds  It- 
self out  as  offering  for  sale  or  use  to  the 
public,  food,  good.s,  accommodations,  facili- 
ties, or  transportation.  Including  service* 
connected  with  the  sale  or  use  of  such  food, 
goods,  accommodations,  facilities  or  trans- 
portation. 

(b)  The  term  "State  license"  Includes, 
with  respect  to  any  bu.5lnes8  or  business  ac- 
tivity, and  license  (by  whatever  name  desig- 
nated) which  is  required,  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  In  which  such  business  or  buslnew 
activity  Is  conducted  or  under  rules  or  reg- 
ulations of  any  agency  or  Instrumentality  of 
such  SUte.  as  a  condition  for  conducting 
such  business  or  business  activity  in  such 
State 

(CI  The  term  "State"  includes  the  polltlcsl 
subdivisions  of  a  State,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
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8ic  4  Any  person  who,  acting  as  a  proprie- 
tor   manager,  or  employee  of  any   business 
r 'business    activity    affecting    the    public 
which   Is  conducted   under   a  State   license, 
denies  or  attempts  to  deny  to  any  other  per- 
on  the  full  and    equal    enjoyment   of   any 
Accommodation,  advantage,  privilege,  service, 
(acuity  of  such  business  or  business  ac- 
Hvlty  en  account  of  race  or  color,  shall  be 
subject  to  suit  by  the  Injured   party  In   an 
action  at  law.  suit  In  equity,  or  other  proper 
proceeding   for    damages   or   for   preventive, 
declaratory,  or  other  relief. 

Sec  5  Any  person  who,  acting  under  color 
of  law  or  otherwise,  denies  or  attempts  to 
deny  to  any  other  person  the  right  of  such 
other  person  to  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment 
of  any  accommodation,  advantage,  privilege, 
service  or  facility  of  any  business  activity 
gffectlng  the  public  which  is  conducted  un- 
der a  State  license,  on  account  of  race  or 
color,  shall  be  subject  to  suit  by  the  Injured 
party  In  an  action  at  law,  suit  In  equity,  or 
other  proper  proceeding  for  damages  or  for 
preventive,  declaratory,  or  other  relief. 

Sec.  6  Whenever  any  person  has  engaged 
or  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  any  person  Is  about  to  engage  In  any 
act  or  practice  which  would  deprive  any 
other  person  of  any  right  or  privilege  secured 
by  section  4  or  section  5  of  this  Act,  the 
Attorney  General  may  Institute  for  the 
United  States,  or  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  a  civil  action  or  other  proper  pro- 
ceeding for  preventive  relief.  Including  an 
application  for  a  permanent  or  temporary 
Injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other  or- 
der. In  any  proceeding  hereunder  the 
the  United  States  shall  be  liable  for  costs 
the  same  as  a  private  person. 

Sec.  7  (a)  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall,  with  respect  to  civil 
actions  or  proceedings  Instituted  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  exerlcse  the  Jurisdiction  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  section  1343(4)  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  without 
regard  to  whether  the  party  aggrieved  shall 
have  exhausted  any  administrative  or  other 
remedies  that  may  be  provided  by  law. 

(bl  The  provisions  of  subsection  (f)  of 
section  2204  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (42 
use  1971)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any 
person  cited  for  an  alleged  contempt  under 
this  Act.  and  the  provisions  of  section  151 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C. 
1995)  shall  apply  In  all  cases  of  criminal 
contempt  arising  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

The   explanation    pre.sented    by    Mr. 
Cooper  is  as  follows : 
Explanation  or  Coopek-Dodd  School  Deseg- 

UCATION  AND  PVBLIC  ACCOMMODATIONS  BlLLS 
OBJECTIVES 

1  School  bill:  Designed  to  Implement  the 
Brown  decision  by  providing  authority  to  the 
Attorney  General  to  enforce  the  right  of  all 
qualified  persons.  Irrespective  of  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin,  to  attend  de- 
segregated public  schools. 

2  Public  accommodations  bill:  Designed 
to  prohibit  discrimination  against  any  per- 
son on  account  of  race  or  color  In  obtaining 
the  advantages,  privileges,  and  facilities  of 
any  business  or  business  activity  affecting 
the  public  (defined  below)  which  Is  con- 
ducted under  State   license. 

PROVISIONS 

1.  School  bill: 

(a)  Requires  that  the  Attorney  General 
receive  a  written  allegation,  on  oath  or  affir- 
mation, that  an  individual  is  being  deprived 
of  or  threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  right 
to  equal  Protection  of  the  laws  with  respect 
to  attendance  at  a  public  school. 

(b)  Authorizes  the  Attorney  General,  up- 
on receipt  of  such  an  allegation,  to  Institute 
a  civil  action  against  any  person  who  de- 
prives or  threatens  to  deprive  any  Individual 
Of  the  right  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws 


with  respect  to  attendance  at  a  public 
school. 

(c)  Grants  Jurisdiction  to  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Courts  to  hear  proceedings  Instituted 
under  the  act. 

2.  Public  accommodations  bill : 

(a)  Creates  a  statutory  remedy  for  any 
person  who  has  been  denied,  on  account  of 
race  or  color,  the  advantages,  privileges,  and 
facilities  of  any  business  or  business  activity 
affecting  the  public  which  is  conducted  un- 
der State  license. 

(b)  Authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to  in- 
stitute a  civil  action  whenever  any  person 
has  engaged  or  there  are  reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  that  any  person  Is  about  to  en- 
gage In  any  act  or  practice  which  would  de- 
prive any  other  person  of  equal  access  to  the 
advantages,  privileges,  and  facilities  of  any 
business  or  business  activity  affecting  the 
public  and  which  Is  conducted  under  State 
license. 

(c)  I>eflnes  "business  or  business  activity 
affecting  the  public"  as  one  which  holds 
itself  out  as  offering  for  sale  or  use  to  the 
public,  food,  goods,  accommodations,  facili- 
ties, or  transportation,  and  services  con- 
nected therewith;  and  "State  license"  as  any 
license  which  is  required  under  State  laws 
or  regulations  as  a  condition  to  conducting 
business    within    the    State. 

(d)  Subjects  to  the  remedies  provided  In 
the  bill  those  persons  who.  acting  under 
color  of  law  or  otherwise,  dlscrlmlnatorlly 
deny  or  attempt  to  deny  any  person  the 
equal  advantages,  privileges,  and  facilities 
of  such  business. 

(e)  Grants  Jvirlsdlctlon  to  the  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  to  hear  proceedings  Instituted 
under  the  act. 

(f)  Makes  applicable  the  protections  of 
previous  civil  rights  acts  to  persons  cited  for 
alleged  contempt. 

REMEDIES 

1.  School  bill:  preventive  relief,  Including 
permanent  or  temporary  injunction. 

2.  Public  accommodations  bill: 

(a)  Injunctive  relief  by  the  Injured  party 
or  by  the  Attorney  General  against  persons 
denying    the    rights    protected    by    the    act. 

(b)  Action  at  law  for  damages  by  Injured 
party  against  persons  denying  the  rights  pro- 
tected by  the  act. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  short  statement  to  make  on  the  purpose 
of  the  two  bills,  and  then  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  will  speaJc. 

One  of  the  bills  we  introduce  today 
would  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
initiate  suits,  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  and  at  its  expense,  for  persons 
discriminatorily  denied  the  right  to 
attend  a  desegregated  public  school.  In 
practice,  it  would  mean  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  could  sue  in  Federal  district 
courts  to  require  school  boards  to  under- 
take and  put  into  effect  desegregation 
plans — as  required  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  its  1954  and  1955  decisions  in  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka. 

The  constitutional  right  of  all  citizens 
of  our  country  to  attend  a  public  school 
without  discrimination  has  been  deter- 
mined to  fall  under  the  "equal  protection 
of  the  laws"  guaranteed  to  all  citizens 
by  the  14th  amendment.  Under  the  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Brown  case,  it  was  expected 
that  local  school  boards  would  prepare 
and  put  into  effect  "with  all  deliberate 
speed"  plans  to  assure  this  right.  But 
in  January  of  this  year  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  reported  that  of  some  3 
million  Negro  students  in  11  Southern 
States,  less  than  12,000  attended  desegre- 
gated schools  last  year. 


If  school  boards  do  not  act  under  the 
procedures  prescribed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  only  legal  remedy  at  present 
is  for  a  suit  to  be  brought  by  individuals 
whose  rights  have  been  denied.  This  is  a 
slow,  tedious,  and  costly  procedure  for 
individual  citizens.  If  means  are  not 
provided  to  the  Federal  Government  to 
speed  up  the  process  of  school  desegre- 
gation, it  will  be  years  before  substantial 
progress  is  made.  In  practice,  our  bill 
would  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
initiate  suits  in  Federal  district  courts  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States,  and  at  its 
expense,  on  behalf  of  citizens  against 
whom  discrimination  has  been  practiced, 
to  speed  up  the  legal  process  of  school 
desegregation. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide means  of  enforcement  under  section 
5  of  the  14th  amendment  which  states: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
this  article. 

If  our  bill  is  enacted,  it  could  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Attorney  General  would 
file  a  number  of  court  actions  against 
school  boards  in  each  of  the  States  which 
refuse  to  follow  the  order  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  These  actions  would,  we  believe, 
convince  States,  and  school  boards 
created  by  the  States,  that  the  Consti- 
tution must  be  obeyed. 

The  public  accommodations  bill  which 
we  introduce  may  be  a  controversial  bill. 
But  it  is  an  important  bill,  as  indicated 
by  the  events  of  recent  weeks  and 
months,  and,  in  our  judgment,  it  is  a 
constitutional  bill. 

The  14th  amendment  made  Negroes 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
States  in  which  they  reside— and  they 
are  entitled  to  constitutional  and  legal 
rights  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  other 
citizens.  Our  "public  accommodations" 
bill,  if  it  should  be  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress, would  prohibit  discrimination 
against  persons  seeking  to  patronize 
businesses,  licensed  by  a  State,  which 
hold  themselves  out  as  offering  for  sale 
to  the  public,  food,  goods,  accommoda- 
tions, entertainment,  facilities,  or  trans- 
portation. A  "State  license"  includes  in 
legal  comprehension  all  licerLses  issued 
by  legal  subdivisions  of  a  State,  as  well 
as  by  the  State  Itself. 

In  its  recent  decisions  in  the  sit-in 
cases — Peterson  against  City  of  Green- 
ville; Lombard  against  Louisiana;  Wright 
against  Georgia;  Avent  against  North 
Carolina;  Gober  against  Birmingham; 
and  Shuttlesworth  against  Birming- 
ham— the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a 
State  could  not  by  legislative  act,  city 
ordinance,  or  executive  action  of  its  of- 
ficials acting  under  color  of  law,  enforce 
discrimination  against  individuals  seek- 
ing their  equal  right  to  use  restaurants. 
If  a  State  cannot  enforce  its  legislative 
acts  or  ordinances  in  this  respect,  I  think 
it  is  logical  that  the  reason  it  cannot  do 
so  is  because  there  is  a  legal  right  of 
these  citizens  to  enjoy  the  equal  use  of 
these  businesses.  While  the  Court  did 
not  adjudge  directly  this  legal  right,  we 
contend  that  a  business  which  is  licensed 
by  the  State  or  its  political  subdivisions, 
and  which  holds  itself  out  to  public 
patronage,  falls  within  the  purview  of 
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the  14th  amendment.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  thui  has  the  authority 
and  the  duty  under  section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  enact  legislation  to  secure 
the  right. 

Our  bill  In  no  way  attempts  to  regu- 
late businesses  in  respect  of  safety,  pub- 
lic health,  and  other  areas  which  are 
within  the  police  power  of  the  State. 
Our  bill  acts  In  one  area  only — an  area 
which  is  within  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  Congress  to  act.  That  is.  to  pro- 
vide that  the  constitutional  and  legal 
right  to  use  these  businesses  must  not  be 
the  subject  of  discrimination. 

I  point  out  that  our  bill  would  give  to 
the  Attorney  General  the  power  to  en- 
force those  rights.  However,  the  bill 
goes  only  to  those  businesses  which  are 
held  out  for  use  to  the  general  public, 
and  does  not  affect  private  associations 
or  professions. 

Senator  Dooo  and  I  support  the  efforts 
by  the  administration,  by  State  and  local 
officials,  and  by  individuals  In  States 
throughout  the  Union,  to  secure  volun- 
tary acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  and  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions— for  consent  is  an  element  In  our 
system  of  government.  But  we  also  be- 
lieve that  enforcement  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  the  primary  suid  necessary  element 
of  law  and  government.  Properly  used,  it 
will  more  quickly  bring  about  consent  and 
respect  for  the  law.  Unless  this  ad- 
ministration asks  for.  and  the  Congress 
prx)v1des.  legal  measures  of  enforcement 
such  as  we  suggest,  we  can  expect  the 
continued  denial  of  these  rights. 

In  the  recent  and  sad  situation  in 
Birmingham  and  elsewhere — and  we 
must  not  limit  these  situations  to  South- 
em  States — the  Federal  Government 
found  Itself  without  power,  and  waitmg 
until  disturbances  occurred,  before  it 
could  move  to  prevent  violence  and  dis- 
order. The  frustration  of  citizens  in 
the  South  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
country  undoubtedly  arises  from  this  In- 
ability to  secure  acceptance  in  many  sec- 
tions of  their  constitutional  rights. 
This  frustration  arises  also  from  the  de- 
lay and  failure  of  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress  to  take  legislative  ac- 
tion to  move  toward  the  assiirance  and 
enjoyment  of  these  rights.  These  Issues 
cannot  be  quieted,  and  they  will  not  die. 

In  1961  and  1962.  I  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  bills  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  act  In  school  desegregation 
cases.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd!  and  I  announced  several 
weeks  ago  that  we  would  Introduce  a 
second  bill — to  assure  the  equal  use  of 
businesses  affected  with  a  public  Interest 
and  licensed  by  the  State — as  we  do 
today. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  two  bills  today,  and  they  will 
bear  first  my  own  name.  I  want  it  to  be 
known  that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDDl  and  I  have  collaborated 
and  worked  together,  beginning  last  year, 
on  both  bills  and,  in  fact,  on  the  series 
of  three  bills.  The  first  of  the  three  bills. 
S.  666.  relates  to  roting  rights.  Senator 
Don  and  I  Introduced  that  bill  earlier 
this    year   on    February    4.    We   have 


worked  together,  and  many  of  the  ideas 
are  the  result  of  the  great  legal  ability 
and  intense  interest  in  this  field  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

I  do  not  seek  to  make  a  political  issue 
of  this  question,  because  we  speak  for 
legislation  which  will  help  to  bring  these 
rights  to  all.  but  I  must  state  the  facts. 
The  administration  has  delayed  for  more 
than  2  years  seeking  the  authority  it 
needs — and  a  statutory  definition  of 
legal  rights  protected  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment— upon  which  it  could  proceed  to 
take  action  in  the  courts  to  secure  these 
rights.  I  was.  therefore,  gratified  to 
hear  the  President  say  yesterday  that  his 
administration  would  now  a.sk  for  addi- 
tional legal  power  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems. 

I  have  actively  supported  the  objec- 
tives of  civil  rights  legislation  introduced 
by  my  colleagues  in  the  past,  and  co- 
sponsored  many  of  their  bills 

Many  of  the  proposals  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  have  reached  some  of  these 
problems.  There  is.  however,  a  distinc- 
tion as  between  general  "title  III"  legis- 
lation, which  has  been  introduced  several 
times,  and  the  bills  Senator  Dodd  and  I 
have  introduced. 

The  general  title  III  provision,  which 
has  been  before  the  Senate  and  the 
House  several  times  in  the  past  7  years, 
does  not  sp>ecify  the  rights  which  are  to 
be  secured.  It  has  aroused  opposition 
for  that  reason,  because  those  who  op- 
pose civil  rights  legislation  are  able  to 
say  that  the  Congress  is  not  specifying 
the  rights  it  intends  to  sccme  by  the 
legislation. 

The  three  bills  which  Senator  Dodd 
and  I  have  thus  far  introduced  specify 
at  least  three  rights.  There  are  other 
rights,  and  other  legislation  can  be  pro- 
posed. Our  bills,  however,  do  specifi- 
cally enumerate  three  important  rights. 

Mr.  President.  I  point  out  that  the 
public  accommodations  bill,  relating  to 
the  use  by  the  public  of  accommodations 
licensed  by  the  State,  which  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  DoddI  and  I  are 
introducing.  Is  the  first  comprehensive 
and  blpartLsan  effort  to  eliminate  racial 
discrimination  in  public  places. 

We  are  confident  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens  do  not  want  to  see 
these  disturbances,  with  all  their  possi- 
bilities of  violence,  continue.  I  fear  that 
they  will  continue  unless  steps  are  taken 
to  meet  the  constitutional  rights  of  all 
our  people. 

It  Is  time  for  the  administration  and 
Congress  to  act.  We  must  come  to  grips 
with  these  Issues.  It  Is  for  these  purposes 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd]  and  I  introduce  these  bills  today. 

Before  I  close,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  editorial  en- 
titled "In  the  Nation — The  Advancing 
Prospect  of  the  Sit-in  Decisions."  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Arthur  Krock  and  published 
In  the  New  York  Times,  which  empha- 
sises that  the  Court's  decisions  have  left 
undetermined  the  question  as  to  whether 
these  are  rights,  although  the  Court  im- 
plies by  its  decisions  that  they  are  rights. 


May  2S 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricotn 
as  follows: 

The    Aovancino    Pbospect    or    thi    sn-i 

(By  Arthxir  Krock) 

Washington.  May  22  The  legislation 
which  Senators  Coopct.  of  Kentucky,  and 
Dodd,  of  Connecticut,  will  formally  propoae 
tomorrow  to  sweep  away  all  dlacrlminatorr 
practices  of  privately  owned,  public  market- 
Ing  facilities  Is  a  logical  application  of  th« 
Supreme  Court's  lunchroom  sit-in  declaloni 
last  Monday.  The  Cooper-Dodd  bill  advances 
beyond  the  point  where  the  decisions 
stopped  for  the  time  being,  to  proposed  con. 
gressional  enactment  of  Justice  Douglas' 
legal  thesis.  This  la,  that  private  businew 
which  can  be  engaged  In  only  under  State 
or  local  licensing,  thereby  loses  any  constliu- 
llonnl    claim   for    "protected   privacy." 

The  Court  declined  to  follow  Justice 
D(juglas  to  this  dynamic  extension  of  it» 
ruling  that,  wherever  'State  police  power"  la 
any  form  is  present  In  an  act  of  discrimina- 
tion by  privately  owned  business,  the  act  U 
unconstitutional.  The  Court  confined  Iti 
ban  on  customer  exclusion,  on  the  dlacrlnii- 
natlons  listed  In  the  Constitution,  to  pri. 
vately  owned,  public  marketing  faclllUe*  u 
two  areas.  One,  where  any  State  or  local 
ordinance  stipulates  them.  Two,  where,  even 
In  the  absence  of  such  ordinances,  the  Court 
concludes  by  a  process  of  deduction  that  u^ 
actual  source*  of  these  discriminations  «u 
a  policy  of  coercion  by  State  or  local  au- 
thorities. 

The  practical  result  of  these  rulings  la  thai 
private  business  In  areas  where  neither  the 
legal  nor  the  Judicially  assumed  situation  ex- 
ists may  constitutionally  practice  custome 
discrimination  for  reasons  based  on  '-net, 
religion  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 
In  effect,  therefore,  privately  owned  storet. 
bars,  hotels,  etc  ,  in  the  North  though  re- 
quired to  have  some  form  of  government 
license  to  sell  their  goods  and  services  to 
the  public,  can  still  legally  exclude  the 
patronage  of  such  groups.  Among  those 
usually  excluded  are  citizens  who.  In  the 
Judgment  of  proprietors,  are  meml)er»  of  the 
Jewish  or  the  Negro  community — the  second 
on  a  more  wholesale  basis. 

This  geographical  discrimination,  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  the  rationale  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  the  sit-in  decisions,  would 
be  removed  by  the  enactment  of  the  Cooper- 
EHxld  bill.  But.  since  the  proposal  to  accom- 
pllsh  It  by  Federal  legislation  foreshadowi 
last-ditch  opposition  In  Congreu,  the  shorter 
route  to  the  Cooper-Dodd  goal  would  seem 
to  be  through  the  Supreme  Court.  That  is 
because  of  the  steady  whittling  down,  and 
occasional  evisceration,  by  the  Court  In  re- 
cent years  of  State  and  Individual  acts  which 
for  years  the  same  Court  held  to  be  within 
their  constitutional  prerogatives. 

However,  of  all  the  temptations  of  man- 
kind to  try  to  fathom  the  future,  the  predic- 
tion least  likely  to  succeed  is  how  the 
Supreme  Court  will  decide  cases  involving 
Issues  it  previously  decided.  And  now  that 
the  Supreme  Court  often  makes  and  unmake* 
public  policy,  by  the  exercise  of  Judicial  su- 
premacy over  the  other  two  Federal  branches. 
It  Is  downright  silly  to  try  to  read  Its  mind 
In  advance.  Hence  the  logic  of  Justice  Doug- 
h\s'  thesis  .-vs  a  projection  of  last  Mondayt 
rulings  offers  no  assurance  that  a  majority 
of  his  current  brethren  will  ever  adopt  it. 

The  scope  of  a  finding  that  every  privately 
owned  tuiit  of  public  marketing  Is  affected 
with  the  public  interest  because  it  must  be 
licensed  by  government  is  indicated  by  the 
list  of  such  licenses  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia alone.  Exclusive  of  alcoholic  beverafe 
llceuses,  this  list  consists  oX  several  hundred 
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Items  ranging  from  amusement  parks,  apart- 
ent  houses,   apothecaries,   and   auctioneers 
to  pawnbrokers. 

Nearly  all.  If  not  all,  of  these  would  be  re- 
aulred  to  give  their  services  without  group 
discrimination  under  the  Cooper-Dodd  bill, 
gneclflcally.  the  measure  enumerates  food, 
^0(it  accommodations,  similar  facilities,  and 
transportation  But  in  general  terms  It  cov- 
ers the  entire  free  enterprise  business  system 
ot  this  country. 

Klther  legislated,  or  supervened  by  a  com- 
parable Supreme  Court  ruling,  this  would  at 
least  dispel  the  existing  constitutional  para- 
dox of  customer  discrimination  that  remains 
legal  in  Montana  but  Illegal  in  States  where 
If  is  law  or  where,  as  In  New  Orleans,  the 
Court  assumed  It  to  be  the  Intent  of  a  police 
policy,  though  this  was  officially  designated 
as  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  commu- 
nity law  arid  order.  Of  course,  long-estab- 
lished Judicial  and  legislative  concept  of 
private  property  rights  would  disappear  with 
the  paradox 

Mr.  COOPER.  Finally,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Civil  Rights  Cases  of 
1883 — and  that  is  a  long  time  ago— on 
the  issue  of  the  use  of  private  businesses 
affected  with  the  public  interest.  While 
it  was  an  adverse  decision.  I  think  It 
contains  the  best  discussion  of  this  issue 
I  have  ever  read.  I  think  the  dissenting 
opinion  by  the  first  Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
is  as  conclusive  today  on  these  points  as 
it  should  have  been  conclusive  80  years 

ago. 

I  ask  also  that  a  statement  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
who  has  joined  in  sponsoring  both  bills, 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
and  the  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
CIVIL  Rights  Cases 

United  States  v.  Stanley,  on  certificate  of 
division  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Kansas. 

Untted  States  v.  Rpan.  In  error  to  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  California. 

United  States  v.  Nichols,  on  certificate  of 
division  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  western  district   of  Missouri. 

United  States  v.  Singleton,  on  certificate 
of  division  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York. 

Robinson  &  Wife  v  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton Railroad  Company.  In  error  to  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  Ur  Ited  States  for  the  west- 
em  district  of  Tennessee. 

(Submitted  October  term,  1882 — Decided 
October  15.  1883.) 

CIVIL  BIGHTS      CONSTITUTION — DISTRICT    OF    CO- 
LUMBIA—  INNS PLACES       or       AMUSEMENT — 

PUBLIC   CONVEYANCES SLAVERY — TERRITORIES 

1  The  Ist  and  2d  sections  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  passed  March  Ist.  1875,  are  un- 
constitutional enactments  as  applied  to  the 
several  States,  not  being  authorized  either 
by  the  Xlllth  or  XlVth  Amendments  of  the 
Constitution 

2  The  XlVth  Amendment  Is  prohibitory 
upon  the  States  only,  and  the  legislation  au- 
thorized to  be  adopted  by  Congress  for  en- 
forcing It  is  not  direct  legislation  on  the 
matters  respecting  which  the  States  are  pro- 
hibited from  making  or  enforcing  certain 
laws,  or  doing  certain  acts,  but  Is  corrective 
legislation,  such  as  may  be  necessary  or 
proper  for  counteracting  and  redressing  the 
effect  of  such  laws  or  acts. 


3.  The  Xinth  Amendment  relates  only  to 
slavery  and  Involuntary  servitude  (which  It 
abolishes) ;  and  although,  by  Its  reflex  action, 
it  establishes  universal  freedom  In  the 
United  States,  and  Congress  may  probably 
pass  laws  directly  enforcing  Its  provisions; 
yet  such  legislative  power  extends  only  to 
the  subject  of  slavery  and  Its  Incldentfi;  and 
the  denial  of  equal  accommodations  In  Inns, 
public  conveyances  and  places  of  public 
amusement  (which  Is  forbidden  by  the  sec- 
tions in  question).  Imposes  no  badge  of 
slavery  or  Involuntary  servitude  upon  the 
party,  but  at  most,  infringes  rights  which  are 
protected  from  State  aggression  by  the 
XlVth   Amendment. 

4  Whether  the  accommodations  and  priv- 
ileges sought  to  be  protected  by  the  1st  and 
2d  sections  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  are,  or 
are  not,  rights  constitutionally  demandable; 
and  If  they  are.  In  what  form  they  are  to  be 
protected.  Is  not  now  decided. 

5.  Nor  Is  It  decided  whether  the  law  as  it 
stands  Is  operative  in  the  Territories  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  the  decision  only  relating 
to  Its  validity  as  applied  to  the  States. 

6.  Nor  Is  it  decided  whether  Congress,  un- 
der the  commercial  power,  may  or  may  not 
pass  a  law  securing  to  all  persons  equal  ac- 
commodations on  lines  of  public  conveyance 
between  two  or  more  States. 

These  cases  were  all  founded  on  the  first 
and  second  sections  of  the  Act  of  Congress, 
known  as  the  ClvU  Rights  Act,  passed  March 
1st,  1875,  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect  all 
citizens  In  their  civil  and  legal  rights."  18 
Stat  335.  Two  of  the  cases,  those  against 
Stanley  and  Nichols,  were  indictments  for 
denying  to  persons  of  color  the  accommoda- 
tions and  privileges  of  an  Inn  or  hotel;  two  of 
them,  those  against  Ryan  and  Singleton, 
were,  one  on  information,  the  other  an  in- 
dictment, for  denying  to  Individuals  the 
privileges  and  accommodations  of  a  theatre, 
the  Information  against  Ryan  being  for  re- 
fusing a  colored  person  a  seat  in  the  dress 
circle  of  Magulre's  theater  in  San  Francisco; 
and  the  indictment  against  Singleton  was  for 
denying  to  another  person,  whose  color  was 
not  stated,  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  accom- 
modations of  the  theater  known  sis  the 
Grand  Opera  House  in  New  York,  "said  denial 
not  being  made  for  any  reasons  by  law  ap- 
plicable to  citizens  of  every  race  and  color, 
and  regardless  of  any  previous  condition  of 
servitude." 

The  case  of  Robinson  and  wife  against  the 
Memphis  &  Charleston  R.R.  Company  was 
an  action  brought  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Western  District 
of  Tennessee,  to  recover  the  penalty  of  five 
hundred  dollars  given  by  the  second  section 
of  the  act;  and  the  gravamen  was  the  refusal 
by  the  conductor  of  the  railroad  company  to 
allow  the  wife  to  ride  In  the  ladles'  car,  for 
the  reason,  as  stated  In  one  of  the  counts, 
that  she  was  a  person  of  African  descent. 
The  Jury  rendered  a  verdict  for  the  de- 
fendants In  this  case  upon  the  merits,  under 
a  charge  of  the  court  to  wlilch  a  bill  of  ex- 
ceptions was  taken  by  the  plaintiffs.  The 
case  was  tried  on  the  assumption  by  t>oth 
parties  of  the  validity  of  the  act  of  Congress; 
and  the  principal  point  made  by  the  excep- 
tions was,  that  the  Judge  allowed  evidence  to 
go  to  the  Jury  tending  to  show  that  the  con- 
ductor had  reason  to  suspect  that  the  plain- 
tiff, the  wife,  was  an  Improper  person,  be- 
cause she  was  in  company  with  a  young  man 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  a  white  man,  and  on 
that  account  Inferred  that  there  was  some 
Improper  connection  between  them;  and  the 
Judge  charged  the  Jtiry,  In  substance,  that  If 
this  was  the  conductor's  bona  fide  reason  for 
excluding  the  woman  from  the  car,  they 
might  take  it  into  consideration  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  liability  of  the  company.  The 
case  was  brought  here  by  writ  of  error  at  the 
suit  of  the  plaintiffs. 


The  cases  of  Stanley,  Nichols,  and  Single- 
ton, came  up  on  certificates  of  division  of 
opinion  between  the  Judges  below  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  first  and  second  sec- 
tions of  the  act  referred  to;  and  the  case  of 
Ryan,  on  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Judgment  of 
the  Circuit  Court  for  the  DUtrlct  of  Cali- 
fornia svistainlng  a  demurrer  to  the  informa- 
tion. 

The  Stanley,  Ryan,  Nichols,  and  Singleton 
cases  were  submitted  together  by  the  solici- 
tor general  at  the  last  term  of  court,  on  the 
7th  day  of  November,  1882.  There  were  no 
appearances  and  no  briefs  filed  for  the  de- 
fendants. 

The  Robinson  case  was  submitted  on  the 
briefs  at  the  last  term,  on  the  29th  day  of 
March,  1883. 

MR.    SOLICITOR    GENERAL    PHILLIPS    FOR    THE 
UNITED   STATES 

After  considering  some  objections  to  the 
forms  of  proceedings  In  the  different  cases, 
the  counsel  reviewed  the  following  decisions 
of  the  court  upon  the  Thirteenth  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments  to  the  Constitution  and 
on  points  cognate  thereto,  viz:  The  Slaugh- 
ter-House  Cases,  16  Wall.  36;  Bradwell  v. 
The  State.  16  Wall.  130;  Bartemeyer  v.  Iowa. 
18  Wall.  129;  Minor  v.  Happersett.  21  Wall. 
162;  Walker  v.  Sauvinet,  92  U.S.  90;  United, 
States  V.  Reese.  92  U.S.  214;  Kennard  v. 
Louisiana.  92  U.S.  480;  United  States  v. 
Cruikshank.  92  U.S.  542;  Munn  v  Illinois. 
94  UJS.  13;  Chicago  B.  &  C.R.R.  Co.  v.  Iowa, 
94  U.S.  155;  Blyew  v.  United  States.  13  Wall. 
581;  Railroad  Co.  v.  Brown,  17  Wall.  455; 
Hall  v.  DeCuir,  95  U.S.  485;  Strauder  v.  West 
Virginia.  100  U.S.  303;  Ex  parte  Virginia,  100 
U.S.  339;  Aftssouri  v.  Lewis.  101  U.S.  22;  Neal 
V.  Delaware,  103  U.S.  370. 

Upon  the  whole  these  cases  decide  that, 

1.  The  Thirteenth  Amendment  forbids  all 
sorts  of  Involuntary  personal  servitude  ex- 
cept penal,  as  to  all  sorts  of  men,  the  word 
servitude  taking  some  color  from  the  his- 
torical fact  that  the  United  States  were  then 
engaged  in  dealing  with  African  slavery,  as 
well  as  from  the  signification  of  the  Four- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  Amendments,  which 
must  be  construed  as  advancing  constitu- 
tional rights  previously  existing. 

2.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  expresses 
prohibitions  (and  consequently  Implies  cor- 
responding positive  Immunities),  limiting 
State  action  only,  including  In  such  action, 
however,  action  by  all  State  agencies,  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  Judicial,  of  whatever 
degree. 

3.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  warrants 
legislation  by  Congress  punishing  violations 
of  the  Immunities  thereby  secured  when 
committed  by  agents  of  States  in  discharge 
of  ministerial  functions. 

The  right  violated  by  Nichols,  which  Is  of 
the  same  class  as  that  violated  by  Stanley 
and  by  Hamilton,  Is  the  right  of  locomotion, 
which  Blackstone  makes  an  element  of  per- 
sonal liberty.  Blackstone's  Commentaries, 
Book  I.,  ch.  1. 

In  violating  this  right,  Nichols  did  not  act 
in  an  exclusively  private  capacity,  but  In  one 
devoted  to  a  public  use,  and  so  affected  with 
a  public,  i.e.,  a  State.  Interest.  This  phrase 
will  be  recognized  as  taken  from  the  Elevator 
Cases  In  94  U.S.,  already  cited. 

Restraint  upon  the  right  of  locomotion 
was  a  well-known  feature  of  the  slavery 
abolished  by  the  Thirteenth  Amendment.  A 
first  requisite  of  the  right  to  appropriate  the 
use  of  another  man  was  to  become  the  mas- 
ter of  his  natural  power  of  motion,  and,  by 
a  mayhem  therein  of  the  common  law  to 
require  the  whole  community  to  be  on  the 
alert  to  restrain  that  power.  That  this  is  not 
exaggeration  is  shown  by  the  language  of  the 
court  In  Eaton  v.  Vaughan.  9  Missouri.  734. 

Granting  that  by  Involuntary  servitude,  as 
prohibited  in  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  is 
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Intended  some  Institution.  vl2,  cuatom.  etc., 
of  that  sort,  and  not  primarily  mere  acattered 
treepaaees  against  liberty  committed  by  pri- 
vate persona,  yet.  considering  what  must  be 
the  social  tendency  in  at  least  larg«  parts 
of  the  country,  it  la  "approprUte  legislation" 
against  such  an  institution  to  forbid  any  ac- 
tion by  private  persons  which  In  the  light 
of  our  history  may  reasonably  be  appre- 
hended to  tend,  on  account  of  Its  being  In- 
cldenUl  to  quasi  public  occupations  to 
create  an  institution. 

Therefore,  the  above  act  of  1875.  In  pro- 
hibiting persona  from  violating  the  rights  of 
other  persons  to  the  full  and  equal  enjoy- 
ment of  the  accommodations  of  Inns  and 
public  conveyances,  for  any  reason  turning 
merely  upon  the  race  or  color  of  the  latter 
partakea  of  the  specific  character  of  certain 
contemporaneous  solemn  and  effective  action 
by  the  United  States  to  which  It  was  a  se- 
quel— and  Is  consUtutlonal. 
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Where  the  Constitution  guarantees  a  right. 
Congress  U  empowered  to  paas  the  legisla- 
tion appropriate  to  give  effect  to  that  right. 
Prlgg  v.  Pennsylvania.  16  Peters.  539:  Able- 
man  v.  Booth.  21  How  506;  United  States  v 
Reese,  93  U  3.  214. 

Whether  Mr.  Robinson's  rights  were  cre- 
ated by  the  Constitution,  or  only  guaranteed 
by  It.  In  either  event  the  act  of  Congress,  so 
far  as  It  protects  them.  Is  within  the  Consti- 
tution. Pensacola  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Western 
Union  Tel.  Co.,  96  US.  1;  The  Passenger 
Cases.  7  Howard,  283;  Crandall  v.  Nevada  « 
Wall.  35. 

In  Munn  v  TllimHs,  94  U.S.  113.  the  follow- 
ing proposlUons  were  affirmed: 

"Under  the  powers  inherent  In  every 
sovereignty,  a  government  may  regulate  the 
conduct  of  Its  citizens  toward  each  other, 
and,  when  necessary  for  the  public  good,  the 
manner  In  which  each  shall  use  his  own 
property." 

"It  has.  in  the  exercise  of  these  powers, 
been  customary  in  England  from  time  Im- 
memorial,  and  In  this  country  from  Its  first 
colonization,  to  regulate  ferries,  common 
carriers,  hackmen.  bakers,  millers,  wharfin- 
gers. Innkeepers,  etc." 

"When  the  owner  of  property  devotes  it  to 
a  use  in  which  the  public  has  an  Interest 
he  In  effect  grants  to  the  public  an  Interest 
in  such  use.  and  must,  to  the  extent  of  that 
Interest,  submit  to  be  controlled  by  the  pub- 
lic, for  the  common  good,  as  long  as  he 
maintains  the  use." 

Undoubtedly.  If  Congress  could  legislate 
on  the  subject  at  all,  its  legislation  by  the 
act  of  1st  March,  1875.  was  within  the  princi- 
ples thiis  announced. 

The  penalty  denounced  by  the  statute  Is 
Incurred  by  denying  to  any  citizen  "the  full 
enjoyment   of   any   of   the    accommodations, 
advantages.  faclUUes.  or  privileges"  enumer- 
ated In  the  first  section,  and  It  is  wholly  Im- 
material   whether    the   citizen   whose    rights 
are  denied  him  belongs  to  one  race  or  class 
or  another,  or  Is  of  one  complexion  or  an- 
other.    And  again,  the  penalty  follows  every 
denial  of  the  full  enjoyment  of  any  of  the 
accommodations,     advantages,    facilities    or 
privileges,  except  and  unless  the  denial  was 
"for  reasons  by  law  applicable  to  citizens  of 
every  race  and  color,  and  regardless  of  any 
previous  condition  of  servitude  ' 

MR.  WnxIAM  T  C.  HUMES  AND  MS  DAVID 
POSTTCN  rOB  THX  MEMPHIS  AND  CHAaLES- 
lON      KAILtOAO     CO.,     OETENDANTS      IN      EBXOK 

Mr  Justice  Bradley  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court.  After  stating  the  facta  in  the 
above  language  he  continued : 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  primary  and  im- 
portant question  In  all  the  cases  U  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  law;  for  If  the  law  U 
unconsUtutlonal  none  of  the  prosecutions 
can  atand. 


The  aecUons  of  the  law  referred  to  provide 
as  follows; 

"S«c.  1.  That  all  persons  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  ahall  be  enUtled 
to  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  ac- 
commodations, advantages,  facilities,  and 
prlvUeges  of  inns,  public  conveyances  on 
land  or  water,  theatres,  and  other  places  of 
public  amusement;  subject  only  to  the  con- 
dlUons  and  llmltaUons  estebllshed  by  law 
and  applicable  alike  to  citizens  of  every  race 
and  color,  regardless  of  any  previous  condi- 
tion of  aervltude. 

"Sec.  2.  That  any  person  who  ahall  violate 
the    foregoing    section    by    denying    to    any 
citizen,  except  for  reasons  by  law  applicable 
to  citizens  of  every  race  and   color,   and  re- 
gardless of  any  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude,   the    full    enjoyment    of    any    of    the 
accommodaUons.    advantages.    facUlUes     or 
privileges  In  said  section  enumerated,  or  by 
aiding  or  Inciting  such  denial,  shall  for  every 
such  offence  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  five 
hundred    dollar,    to    the    person    aggrieved 
thereby,  to  be  recovered  In  an  action  of  debt 
with  full  costs;  and  shall  also,  for  every  such 
offence,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and.  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined 
not   leaa   than   five   hundred   nor  more   than 
one  thousand  dollars,  or  shall  be  Imprisoned 
not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  one 
year;    Provided.  That   all   persons   may  elect 
to  sue  for  the  penalty  aforesaid,  or  to  proceed 
under   their   rights  at  common   law  and   by 
State  statutes:  and  having  so  elected  to  pro- 
ceed   In   the   one   mode   or    the  other     their 
''\?^^J^    proceed    In    the   other   Jurisdiction 
shall  be  barred.     But  this  provision  shall  not 
apply  to  criminal  proceedings,  either  under 
thia   act  or   the  criminal    law  of   any  State- 
And   provided  further.  That  a  Judgment  for 
the  penalty  In  favor  of  the  party  aggrieved 
or  a  Judgment  upon  an  Indictment,  ahall  be 
a  bar  to  either  prosecution  respectively." 

Are  these  sections  constitutional?  The 
first  section,  which  Is  the  principal  one  can- 
not be  fairly  understood  without  attending 
to  the  last  clause,  which  qualifies  the  pre- 
ceding part. 

The  essence  of  the  law  la.  not  to  declare 
broadly  that  all  persons  shall  be  entlUed  to 
the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  accom- 
modations, advantages,  facilities,  and  privi- 
leges of  Inns,  public  conveyances,  and  the- 
aters; but  that  such  enjoyment  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  conditions  applicable  only  to 
cltlzena  of  a  particular  race  or  color,  or  who 
had   been  In  a  prevloua  condition  of  servi- 
tude.    In  other  words.  It   Is  the  purpose  of 
the  law  to  declare  that,  In  the  enjoyment  of 
the  accommodations  and  privileges  of  Inns 
public     conveyances,     theatres,     and     other 
places  of  public  amusement,   no  distinction 
shall  be  made  between  citizens  of  different 
race   or   color,   or   between    those  who  have 
and    those   who   have   not.    been   slaves      its 
effect  Is  to  declare,   that  In   all  Inns,  public 
conveyances,  and  places  of  amusement    col- 
ored cltlzena.  whether  formerly  alavea  or  not 
and   cltlzena  of  other   races,   shall   have   the 
same   accommodations  and   F>»"lvllege8   In   all 
inna.     public     conveyances,     and     places    of 
amusement    as    are    enjoved    by    white    citi- 
zens;   and    vice    versa      the    second    section 
makes   it  a  penal   offence   In  any   person   to 
deny  to  any  citizen  of  any  race  or  color    re- 
gardless   of   previous   servitude,   any    of    the 
accommodations  or  privileges  mentioned  in 
the  first  section. 

Haa  Congresa  constitutional  power  to  make 
such  a  law?  Of  course,  no  one  will  contend 
that  the  power  to  pasa  It  was  contained  In 
the  Conatltutlon  before  the  adoption  of 
the  laat  three  amendmenta  The  (>ower  la 
aought.  first.  In  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
and  the  vlewa  and  arguments  of  dlatln- 
gulshed  Senators,  advanced  whilst  the  law 
waa  under  conalderatlon.  claiming  authority 
to  paaa  It  by  virtue  of  that  amendment,  are 
the  principal  arguments  adduced  in  favor 
of    the    power      We    have    carefully    consld- 
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ered   those  arguments,   as   was  due  t«  «. 

eminent  abUlty  of  those  who  put  toem  »^ 
ward  and  have  felt,  m  all  lu  1o^  '*• 
weight  of  authority  which  always  l^LJ^ 
aw  that  Congrea.  deem.  Itself  coSS* 
to  pass.  But  the  responalbUlty  of  w*^"" 
pendent  Judgment  is  now  thrown  upSn^t 
Court;  and  we  are  bound  to  exercl£^?t^ 
cording  to  the  best  llghu  we  have 

The  first  section  of  the  Fourteenth  4~ 
ment    (which    Is    the    one   rellS   ont^SJt 
declaring  who  ahall  be  citizens  of  th«  tt.!u 
States,  and  of  the  several  SUt^   L  pr,h  ? 
tory  in  Its  character,  and  prohlblto?,  J^'' 
the  States.     It  declares  that-  ^     **" 

„K,^K  ^^^?  l*^"  "**»  "*'  enforce  any  u, 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  taJ^. 
nltles  of  citizens  of  the  United  SUte!^"" 
ahall  any  SUte  deprive  any  penwn  of  S 
Iberty.  or  property  without  due  procet.  i 
law;  nor  deny  to  any  peraon  within  ItTZi/ 
dlcUon    the   equal    protection   of   the  la«^ 
It  la  State  action  of  a  particular  charscur 
th,at   Is   prohibited.     Individual   Invasion  m 
individual  rights  u  not  the  subject  iStt2 
Of    the    amendment.     It    has    a   deeper  aS 
broader  scope.     It  nullifies  and  makes  vow 
all    SUte    legislation,    and    Sute    act?on  1^ 
every  kind,  which  Impair,  the  privllege«\n^ 
immuniues  of  citizens  of  the  United  SUtof 
or  which  injures  them  In  life,  liberty  or  nrn^ 
erty   without  due  process  of  law,  or  wE 
denies  to  any  of  them  the  equal  protecS 
of  the  laws.     It  not  only  does  this,  but   in 
order  that  the  national  will,  thus  declared 
may  not  be  a  mere  brutum  fulmen.  the  la«t 
section  of  the  amendment  invests  Corurnm 
with  power  to  enforce  It  by  appropriately^ 
Ulatlon.     To  enforce  what?     To  enforce  th. 
prohibition.     To    adopt    appropriate   leguu! 
Uon  for  correcting  the  effects  of  such  oro. 
hlblted  State  laws  and  State  acts,  and  thu. 
to   render    them   effectually   null,   void    and 
Innocuous.     This    Is    the    legislative    ^ow- 
conferred    upon    Congress,    and    thU   U  tli. 
whole  of  it.     It  does  not  InveatCongreaa  with 
power  to  leglalate  upon  aubjects  which  are 
within  the  domain  of  State  leglelatlon-  but 
to  provide  modes  of  relief  again.st  State  lee 
islatlon.  or  State  action,  of  the  kind  referrwi 
to.     It  does  not  authorize  Congress  to  create 
a  code  of  municipal  law  for  the  regulation  of 
private  rights;   but  to  provide  modes  of  re- 
dress  against   the   operation   of   State  lawi 
and  the  action  of  State  officers  execuUve  or 
Judicial,   when   these   are  subversive  of  the 
fundamental  rights  specified  In  the  ameod- 
ment.      Positive    rights    and    privilege,   are 
undoubtedly     secured     by     the     Fourteenth 
Amendment;  but  they  are  secured  by  way  of 
prohibition    apainat    Sute    lawa    and    SUte 
proceedings  affecting  thoee  rights  and  privl- 
leges,  and  by  power  given  to  Congress  to  lee- 
Islate  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  such  pro- 
hibition   Into    effect:    and    such    leglalatlon 
must    neceaaarUy    be   predicated    upon   such 
supposed    state    laws   or   State    proceedlnn 
and    be  directed   to   the   correction  of  their 
operation  and  effect      A  quite  full  dl.scu«lon 
of    this   aspect   of   the   amendment   may  be 
found    In    United   States   v     Cruik.shank    92 
US    542;   Virginia  v    Riirs.  loo  U.S.  313;  and 
Ex  parte  Virginia.  100  US    339 

An  apt  Illustration  of  this  distinction  may 
be  found  In  some  of  the  provlalona  of  the 
original  Conatltutlon  Take  the  aubject  of 
contracta.  for  example.  The  Constitution 
prohibited  the  Statea  from  pnaslng  any  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracta.  ThU 
did  not  give  to  Congress  power  to  provide 
laws  for  the  general  enforcement  of  con- 
tracta: nor  power  to  Invest  the  courta  of  the 
United  Statea  with  Jurladlctlon  over  con- 
tracta. so  aa  to  enable  parties  to  sue  upon 
them  In  those  courta  It  did,  however  give 
the  power  to  provide  remedies  by  which  the 
impairment  of  contracts  by  State  leglalatlon 
might  be  counteracted  and  corrected:  and 
this  ptjwer  waa  exerclaed.  The  remedy  which 
Congress  actually  provided  waa  that  con- 
tained In  the   35th  aectlon  of  the  Judiciary 
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Act  of  1789,  1  Stat.  85,  giving  to  the  Supreme 
Covit  of  the  United  Statea  Jurisdiction  by 
irrlt  of  WTor  to  review  the  filial  decisions  of 
State  courts  whenever  they  should  sustain 
the  validity  of  a  State  statute  or  authority 
alleged  to  be  repugnant  to  the  Constitution 
or  lawa  of  the  United  Statea.     By  thla  means, 
U  a  State  law  was  passed  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  a  contract,  and  the  State  tribunals 
sustained  the  validity  of  the  law,  the  mischief 
could  be  corrected  in  this  Goiu-t.    The  legls- 
Utlon  of  Congress,  and  the  proceedings  pro- 
vided for  under  It,  were  corrective  in  their 
character.     No   attempt   was   made   to  draw 
into  the  United  Statea  courta  the  litigation 
of  contracts  generally;  and  no  auch  attempt 
would  have  been  sustained.     We  do  not  say 
that  the  remedy  provided  was  the  only  one 
that  might  have  been  provided  In  that  case. 
Probably  Congress  had  power  to  pass  a  law 
giving  to  the   courta  of   the   United   States 
direct  Jurisdiction  over  contracta  alleged  to 
be  Unpaired  by  a  State  law;  and  under  the 
broad  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3d,  1875, 
ch.  137,  18  Stat.  470,  giving  to   the  circuit 
courta  Jurladlctlon  of  all  cases  arlalng  under 
the  Conatltutlon    and    lawa   of   the    United 
SUtea.  It  la  possible  that  auch  Jurisdiction 
now  exists.     But  under  that,   or  any  other 
law.  It  must  appear  as  well  by  allegation,  as 
proof  at  the  trial,  that  the  Constitution  had 
been  violated  by  the  action  of  the  State  legis- 
lature.   Some  obnoxious  State  law  passed,  or 
that  might  be  passed.  Is  necessary  to  be  as- 
sumed in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  any 
Federal  remedy  In  the  case;  and  for  the  very 
sufficient  reason,  that  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibition Is  against  State  laws  Impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts. 

And  Bo  In  the  present   case,   until   some 
sute  law  haa   been   passed,  or   some   State 
action  through  Ita  ofBcers  or  agents  has  been 
Uken,    adverse    to    the    rights    of    citizens 
sought  to  be  protected   by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,   no   legislation    of    the    United 
State,  under  a&id  amendment,  nor  any  pro- 
ceeding under  such  legislation,  can  be  called 
into  activity:    for    the   prohibitions   of    the 
anoendment  are  against  State  laws  and  acts 
done  under  State  authority.    Of  course,  leg- 
islation may,  and  should  be,  provided  In  ad- 
vance to  meet  the  exigency  when  It  arises; 
but  It  ahould  be  adapted  to  the  mischief  and 
wrong  which  the  amendment  was  Intended 
to  provide  against;   and  that  is.  State  laws, 
or  sute   action    of   some    kind,    adverse    to 
the   rlghu    of    the    citizen    secured    by    the 
amendment.     Such  legislation  cannot  prop- 
erly cover  the  whole  domain  of  rights  apper- 
taining to  life,  liberty  and  property,   defin- 
ing them  and  providing  for  their  vindication. 
That  would  be  to  establish   a  code  of  mu- 
nicipal law   regulative  of   all   private   rights 
between  man  and  man  In  society.     It  would 
be  to  make  Congress  take  the  place  of  the 
sute  legislatures  and  to  supersede  them.    It 
IB  abeurd  to  affirm  that,  because  the  rights 
or  life,  liberty  and  property   (which  Include 
all  clvU  rlghu  that  men  have),  are  by  the 
amendment  sought  to  be  protected  against 
Invasion  on   the  part  of  the  State  without 
due  process  of  law.  Congress  may  therefore 
provide  due  process  of  law  for  their  vindica- 
tion In  every  case;  and  that,  because  the  de- 
nial by  a  State  to  any  persons,  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  la  prohibited  by  the 
amendment,  therefore  Congress  may  estab- 
lish laws  for  their  equal  protection.    In  fine, 
the  legislation  which  Congress  Is  authorized 
to  adopt  In  this  behalf  Is  not  general  legla- 
latlon upon   the  rlghU  of   the   citizen,   but 
corrective  leptslatlon,  that  Is,  such  as  may  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  counteracting  such 
laws  as  the  Statea  may  adopt  or  enforce,  and 
which,    by    the    amendment,    they    are    pro- 
hibited from  making  or  enforcing,  or  such 
&CU    and    proceedings    as    the    Statea    may 
commit  or  take,  and  which,  by  the  amend- 
ment, they  are  prohibited  from  committing 
or  Uking     It  Is  not  necessary  for  us  to  state. 
Af  we  could,  what  legislation  would  be  proper 


for  Congress  to  adopt.  It  Is  sufficient  for  tie 
to  examine  whether  the  law  in  question  1.  of 
that  character. 

An  inspection   of  the   law  shows   that   it 
make,  no  reference  whatever  to  any  supposed 
or  apprehended  violation  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  on  the  part  of  the  State..    It  U 
not  predicated  on   any  such  view.     It   pro- 
ceeds ex  dlrecto  to  declare  that  certain  acts 
committed   by  individuals  shaU   be  deemed 
offences,  and  shall  be  prosecuted  and  pun- 
ished by  proceedings  in   the  coxirts  of  the 
United  States.     It  does  not  profess  to  be  cor- 
rective   of    any    constitutional    wrong   com- 
mitted by  the  States;   It  doe.  not  make  lu 
operation  to  depend  upon  any  such  wrong 
committed.     It  applies  eqtially  to  cases  aris- 
ing in  States  which  have  the  Justest  law.  re- 
specting the  personal  rlghu  of  citizens,  and 
whose  authorities  are  ever  ready  to  enforce 
such  lawa,  as  to  those  which  arise  in  States 
that  may  have  violated  the  prohibition  of  the 
amendment.     In  other  words,  it  steps   into 
the  domain  of  local  Jurisprudence,  and  lays 
down  rules  for  the  conduct  of  individuals  In 
society  towards  each  other,  and  Imposes  sanc- 
tion,  for   the   enforcement   of   those   rules, 
without  referring  In  tiny  manner  to  any  sup- 
posed action  of  the  State  or  lU  authorities. 
If   this  legislation   is  appropriate  for   en- 
forcing the  prohibition,  of  the  amendment. 
It  Is  difficult  to  see  where  It  la  to  stop.     Why 
may   not  Congresa  with   equal  show  of  au- 
thority enact  a  code  of  laws  for  the  enforce- 
ment  and  vindication   of  all  rlghU  of   life, 
liberty,    and   property?     If   It   is   supposable 
that  the  States  may  deprive  persons  of  life, 
liberty,  and  property  without  due  process  of 
law    (and    the   amendment  Itself  does  sup- 
pose thla),  why  should  not  Congress  prcx:eed 
at  once  to  prescribe  due  process  of  law  for 
the  protection  of  every  one  of  these  funda- 
mental rlghu.  In  every  possible  case,  as  well 
as  to  prescribe  equal  privileges  In  Inns,  pub- 
lic conveyances,  and  theaters?    The  truth  is, 
that  the  Implication  of  a  power  to  legislate 
In  this  manner  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  If  the  State,  are  forbidden  to  legislate 
or  act  In  a  particular  way  on  a  particular 
subject,  and  power  1.  conferred  upon  Con- 
gress to  enforce   the  prohibition,  this  give. 
Congress  power   to  legislate   generally  upon 
that  aubject,  and  not  merely  power  to  pro- 
vide   modes    of    redress   against   such    State 
legislation  or  action.     The  assumption  is  cer- 
tainly   unsound.     It    Is    repugnant    to    the 
Tenth     Amendment    of     the    Constitution, 
which  declares  that  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  Statea  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  SUtes  respectively  or  to  the  people. 

We  have  not  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
fourth  section  of  the  act  now  under  con- 
sideration has  been  held  by  this  Court  to 
be  constitutional.  That  section  declares 
"that  no  citizen,  possessing  all  other  quali- 
fications which  are  or  may  be  prescribed  by 
law,  shall  be  disqualified  for  service  as  grand 
or  petit  Juror  In  any  court  of  the  United 
Statea,  or  of  any  State,  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude;  and 
any  officer  or  other  peraon  charged  with  any 
duty  In  the  selection  or  summoning  of  Jurors 
who  shall  exclude  or  fall  to  summon  any 
citizen  for  the  cause  aforesaid,  shall,  on 
conviction  thereof,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  be  flnet^  not  more  than 
five  thousand  dollars."  In  Ex  parte  Virginia. 
100  VS.  339,  It  was  held  that  an  Indictment 
against  a  State  officer  under  this  section  for 
excluding  persons  of  color  from  the  Jury  list 
Is  sustainable.  But  a  moment's  attention 
to  lU  terms  will  show  that  the  section  is 
entirely  corrective  in  lU  character.  DLs- 
quallflcatlona  for  service  on  Juries  are  only 
created  by  the  law.  and  the  first  part  of  the 
section  la  aimed  at  certain  disqualifying  laws, 
namely,  those  which  make  mere  race  or 
color  a  dlaquallficatlon;  and  the  second 
clause  is  directed  against  those  who.  assum- 
ing to  use  the  authority  of  the  State  govern- 


ment, carry  Into  effect  such  a  rule  of  dis- 
qualification. In  the  Virginia  case,  the  State, 
through  iu  officer,  enforced  a  rule  of  dis- 
quallflcaUon  which  the  law  was  intended 
to  abrogate  and  counteract.  Whether  the 
statute  book  of  the  State  actually  laid  down 
any  such  rule  of  disqualification,  or  not,  the 
State,  through  iU  officer,  enforced  «ich  a 
rule:  and  it  is  against  such  State  action, 
through  lu  officers  and  agenU,  that  the  last 
clause  of  the  section  is  directed.  This  aspect 
of  the  law  was  deemed  sufficient  to  divest  It 
of  any  unconstitutional  character,  and  makes 
it  differ  widely  from  the  first  and  second 
sections  of  the  same  act  which  we  are  now 
considering. 

These  sections,  in  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures before  referred  to.  are  different  also 
from  the  law  ordinarily  called  the  "Civil 
RlghU  Bill,"  originally  passed  April  9th,  1866, 
14  Stat.  27,  ch.  31,  and  re-enacted  with  some 
modifications  in  sections  16,  17,  18,  of  the 
Enforcement  Act,  passed  May  3l8t,  1870,  16 
Stat.  140,  ch.  114.  That  law.  as  re-enacted, 
after  declaring  that  all  persons  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
the  satoe  right  In  every  State  and  Territory 
to  make  and  enforce  contracU.  to  sue,  be 
parties,  give  evidence,  and  to  the  full  and 
equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for 
the  security  of  persons  and  property  as  la 
enjoyed  by  white  citizens,  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  like  ptmlshment,  pains,  penalties, 
taxes,  licenses  and  exactions  of  every  kind, 
and  none  other,  any  law,  statute,  ordinance^ 
regulation  or  custom  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, proceeds  to  enact,  that  any 
person  who,  under  color  of  any  law,  statute, 
ordinance,  regulation  or  custom,  shall  sub- 
ject, or  cause  to  be  subjected,  any  Inhabitant 
of  any  State  or  Territory  to  the  deprivation 
of  any  rlghU  TCctired  or  protected  by  the 
preceding  section  (above  quoted),  or  to  dif- 
ferent punishment,  pains,  or  penalties,  on 
account  of  such  person  being  an  alien,  or  by 
reason  of  hi.  color  or  race,  than  is  prescribed 
for  the  punishment  of  cltlzena,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  subject  to  flue 
and  imprisonment  as  specified  In  the  act. 
This  law  is  clearly  corrective  In  lU  character, 
intended  to  counteract  and  furnish  redress 
against  State  laws  and  proceedings,  and  cus- 
toms having  the  force  of  law,  which  sanction 
the  wrongful  acU  specified.  In  the  Revised 
Statutes,  it  is  true,  a  very  important  clause, 
to  wit,  the  words  "any  law,  statute,  ordi- 
nance, regulation  or  custom  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,"  which  gave  the  declara- 
tory TOCtlon  lU  point  and  effect,  are  omitted; 
but  the  penal  part,  by  which  the  declaration 
Is  enforced,  and  which  Is  really  the  effective 
part  of  the  law,  retains  the  reference  to  State 
laws,  by  making  the  penalty  apply  only  to 
those  who  should  subject  parties  to  a  dep- 
rivation of  their  rlghU  under  color  of  any 
statute,  ordinance,  custom,  etc..  of  any  State 
or  Territory:  thus  preserving  the  corrective 
character  of  the  legislation.  Rev.  St.  |§  1977 
1978,  1979,  5510.  The  ClvU  Rights  Bill  here 
referred  to  Is  analogous  In  lU  character  to 
what  a  law  would  have  been  under  the  orig- 
inal Constitution,  declaring  that  the  validity 
of  contracU  should  not  be  Impaired,  and 
that  if  any  person  bound  by  a  contract 
should  refuse  to  comply  with  It,  under  color 
or  pretence  that  It  had  been  rendered  void 
or  Invalid  by  a  State  law,  he  should  be  liable 
to  an  action  upon  It  in  the  cotirte  of  the 
United  SUtes,  with  the  addition  of  a  penalty 
for  setting  up  such  an  unjust  and  uncon- 
stitutional defence. 

In  this  connection  It  Is  proper  to  state  that 
ClvU  righU,  such  as  are  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  against  State  aggression,  can- 
not be  impaired  by  the  wrongful  acU  of  In- 
dividuals, unsupported  by  State  authority  In 
the  shape  of  laws,  customs,  or  Judicial  or 
executive  proceedings.  The  wrongful  act  of 
an  individual,  unsupported  by  any  such  au- 
thority, is  simply  a  private  wrong,  or  a  crime 
of  that  individual;  an  invasion  of  the  rlghu 
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of  the  Injured  party.  It  la  true,  whether  they 
affect  hU  p«raon.  bis  property,  or  bis  reputa- 
tion: but  If  not  sanctioned  In  some  way  by 
the  State,  or  not  done  under  State  authority, 
his  rights  remain  In  full  force,  and  may  pre- 
sumably b«  vindicated  by  resort  to  the  laws 
of  the  State  for  redress.  An  Individual  can- 
not deprive  a  man  of  his  right  to  vote,  to 
hold  property,  to  buy  and  sell,  to  sue  In  the 
courts,  or  to  be  a  witness  or  a  Juror;  be  may. 
by  force  or  fraud.  Interfere  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  right  In  a  particular  case:  he 
may  commit  an  assault  against  the  person, 
or  commit  murder,  or  use  ruffian  violence  at 
the  F>oUs.  or  slander  the  good  name  of  a  fel- 
low citizen;  but,  unless  protected  In  these 
wrongful  acts  by  some  shield  of  State  law 
or  State  authority,  he  cannot  destroy  or  In- 
jure the  right:  he  will  only  render  himself 
amenable  to  satisfaction  or  punishment,  and 
amenable  therefor  to  the  laws  of  the  State 
where  the  wrongful  acts  are  committed. 
Hence,  In  all  those  cases  where  the  Constitu- 
tion seeks  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  citizen 
against  discriminative  and  unjust  laws  of 
the  State  by  prohibiting  such  laws.  It  Is  not 
Individual  offenses,  but  abrogation  and  de- 
nial of  rights,  which  It  denounces,  and  for 
which  it  clothes  the  Congress  with  power  to 
provide  a  remedy.  This  abrogation  and  de- 
nial of  rights,  for  which  the  States  alone 
were  or  could  be  responsible,  was  the  great 
seminal  and  fundamental  wrong  which  was 
Intended  to  be  remedied  And  the  remedy 
to  be  provided  must  necesrarlly  b*  predicat- 
ed upon  that  wrong  It  must  a&.«ume  that 
In  the  cases  provided  for,  the  evil  or  wrong 
actually  committed  rests  upon  some  State 
law  or  State  authority  for  Its  excuse  and 
perpetration 

Of  course  these  remarks  d'^  not  apply  to 
those  cases  In  which  Congress  Is  clothed 
with  direct  and  plenary  powers  of  legislation 
over  the  whole  subject,  accompanied  with  an 
express  or  Implied  denial  of  such  power  to 
the  States,  as  in  the  regulation  of  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  amon^  the  several 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes,  the  coin- 
ing of  money,  the  establishment  of  post 
offices  and  post  roads,  the  declaring  of  war. 
etc  In  these  cases  Congress  has  power  to 
pass  laws  for  regulating  the  subjects  speci- 
fied In  every  detail,  and  the  conduct  and 
transactions  of  Individuals  In  respect  there- 
of. But  where  a  subject  is  not  submitted  to 
the  general  legislative  power  of  Congress, 
but  Is  only  submitted  thereto  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  effective  some  prohibition 
against  particular  State  legislation  or  State 
action  In  reference  to  that  subject  the  power 
given  '  limited  by  Its  object,  and  any  legis- 
lation by  Congress  In  this  matter  must  neces- 
sarily be  corrective  In  Its  character,  adapted 
to  counteract  and  redress  the  operation  of 
such  prohibited  State  laws  or  proceedings  of 
State  officers. 

If  the  principles  of  Interpretation  which 
we  have  laid  down  are  correct,  as  we  deem 
them  to  be  (and  they  are  In  accord  with  the 
principles  laid  down  In  the  cases  before  re- 
ferred to.  as  well  as  in  the  recent  case  of 
United  States  v  Harris,  106  U.S.  629).  It  Is 
clear  that  the  law  In  question  cannot  be 
sustained  by  any  grant  of  legislative  power 
made  to  Congress  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. That  amendment  prohibits  the  States 
from  denying  to  any  person  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  and  declares  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appro- 
priate legislation,  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  The  law  in  question,  without 
any  reference  to  adverse  State  legislation  on 
the  subject,  declares  that  all  persons  shall  be 
entitled  to  equal  accommodations  and  privi- 
leges of  Inns,  public  conveyances,  and  places 
of  public  amusement,  and  Imposes  a  penalty 
upon  any  individual  who  shall  deny  to  any 
citizen  such  equal  accommodations  and 
privileges  This  is  not  corrective  legislation; 
It  is  primary  and  direct:  It  takes  Immediate 
and  absolute  possession  of  the  subject  of  the 
right  of  admission   to   Inns,   public  convey- 


ances, and  places  of  amusement  It  super- 
sedes and  displaces  State  legislation  on  the 
same  subject,  or  only  allows  It  permissive 
force  It  Ignores  such  legislation,  and  as- 
sumes that  the  matter  Is  one  that  belongs  to 
the  domain  of  national  regulation  Whether 
It  would  not  have  been  a  m<  re  effective  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  citizens  to  have 
clothed  Congress  with  plenary  power  over 
the  whole  subject.  Is  not  now  the  question 
What  we  have  to  decide  Is,  whether  such 
plenary  power  has  been  conferred  upon  Con- 
gress by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment:  and 
In  our  Judgment,  it  has  not 

We  have  discussed  the  question  presented 
by  the  law  on  the  assumption  that  a  right 
to  enjoy  equal  accommodation  and  privi- 
leges m  all  Inns,  public  conveyances,  and 
places  of  public  amusement,  is  one  of  the 
essential  rights  of  the  citizen  which  no  State 
can  abridge  or  Interfere  with.  Whether  It  Is 
such  a  right,  or  not.  Is  a  different  question 
which.  In  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the 
validity  of  the  law  on  the  ground  already 
stilted.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  examine. 

We  have  also  discussed  the  validity  of  the 
law  m  reference  to  cases  arising  In  the  States 
only,  and  not  In  reference  to  cases  arising  in 
the  Territories  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  are  subject  to  the  plenary  legislation 
of  Congress  In  every  branch  of  municipal  reg- 
ulation. Whether  the  law  would  be  a  valid 
one  ai>  applied  to  the  Territories  and  the  Dis- 
trict Is  not  a  question  for  consideration  in 
the  cases  before  us  they  all  being  cases 
arising  within  the  limits  of  States.  And 
whether  Congress.  In  the  exercise  of  Its  power 
to  regulate  commerce  amongst  the  several 
States,  might  or  might  not  pass  a  law  reg- 
ulating rights  In  public  conveyances  passing 
from  one  State  to  another.  Is  also  a  question 
which  Is  not  now  before  us  as  the  sections  In 
question  are  not  conceived  In  any  such  view 
But  the  power  of  Congress  to  adopt  direct 
and  primary  as  distinguished  from  correc- 
tive legislation,  on  the  subject  In  hand.  Is 
sought.  In  the  second  place,  from  the  Thir- 
teenth Amendment,  which  abolishes  slavery 
This  amendment  declares  "that  neither  slav- 
ery, nor  Involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a 
punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist 
within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  sub- 
ject to  their  Jurisdiction:"  and  It  gives  Con- 
gress power  to  enforce  the  amendment  by  ap- 
pronrlftte  legislation 

This  amendment,  as  well  as  the  Four- 
teenth. Is  undoubtedly  self -executing  with- 
out any  ancillary  legislation,  so  far  as  Its 
terms  are  applicable  to  any  existing  state  of 
circumstances  By  Its  own  unaided  force  and 
effect  It  abolished  slavery,  and  established 
universal  freedom.  Still,  legislation  may  be 
necessary  and  proper  to  meet  all  the  various 
cases  and  circumstances  to  be  affected  by  it. 
and  to  prescribe  proper  modes  of  redress  for 
lU  violation  m  letter  or  spirit.  And  such  leg- 
islation may  be  primary  and  direct  In  Its 
character,  for  the  amendment  Is  not  a  mere 
prohibition  of  SUte  laws  establishing  or  up- 
holding slavery,  but  an  absolute  declaration 
that  slavery  or  Involuntary  servitude  shall 
not  exist  In  any  part  of  the  United  States 

It  Is  true,  that  slavery  cannot  exist  with- 
out law.  any  more  than  property  In  lands 
and  g<x)ds  can  exist  without  law:  and,  there- 
fore, the  Thirteenth  Amendment  may  be  re- 
garded as  nullifying  all  State  laws  which 
establish  or  uphold  slavery  But  It  has  a 
reflex  character  also,  establishing  and  decree- 
ing universal  civil  and  political  freedom 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  It  Is  as- 
sumed, that  the  power  vested  In  Congreas  to 
enforce  the  article  by  appropriate  legislation, 
clothes  Congress  with  power  to  pass  all  laws 
necessary  and  proper  for  abolishing  all 
badges  and  incidents  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States  and  upon  this  assumption  It  is 
claimed,  that  this  Is  sufficient  authority  for 
declaring  by  law  that  all  persons  shall  have 
equal  accommodations  and  privileges  In  all 
Inns,     public     conveyances,     and    places    oX 


amusement:    the   argument   being,   that  th 
denial    of    such    equal    accommodations 
privileges  Is.  In  Itaelf,  a  subjection  to  a  •>. 


denial    of    such    equal    accommodations 
privileges  Is.  In  Itaelf,  a  subjection  to  a  , 
cles  of  servitude  within  the  meaning  of  th. 
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amendment.     Conceding  the  major  protxw 
tlon   to   be   true,   that  Congress  has  a  rtTh 
to  enact  all  necessary  and  proper  laws  forth 
obliteration   and   prevention  of  slavery  wii! 
all    Its    badges    and    Incidents,    la   the  min» 
proposition  also  true,  that  the  denial  to  an* 
person  of  admission  to  the  accommodatloni 
and  privileges  of  an  Inn,  a  public  conveymc, 
or  a  theatre,  does  subject  that  person  to  an 
torm  of  servitude,  or  tend  to  fasten  upon  hlia 
any  badge  of  slavery?     If  It  does  not.  ihw 
power   to   p:iss    the   law    U   not   found   in  th* 
Thirteenth  Amendment. 

In  a  very  able  and  learned  presenution  of 
the  cognate  question  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
rights,  privileges  and  Immunities  of  ciu»n« 
w.'ilch  cannot  rightfully  be  abridged  by  n«u 
laws  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
m  lUe  In  a  former  case,  a  long  list  of  burden* 
and  disabilities  of  a  servile  character,  inci- 
dent  to  feudal  vassalage  In  Prance,  and  which 
were  abolished  by  the  decrees  of  the  National 
Assembly,  was  presented  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  all  Inequalities  and  obserr- 
ances  exacted  by  one  man  from  another 
were  servitudes,  or  badges  of  slavery,  which 
a  great  nation.  In  Its  effort  to  establish  uni- 
versal liberty,  made  haste  to  wipe  out  and 
destroy  But  these  were  servitudes  Imposetj 
by  the  old  law,  or  by  long  custom,  which 
had  the  force  of  law.  and  exacted  by  one 
man  from  another  without  the  latter"*  con- 
sent. Should  any  such  servitudes  be  im- 
posed by  a  state  law.  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  law  would  be  repugnant  to  the 
Fourteenth,  no  less  than  to  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment,  nor  anv  greater  doubt  th«t 
Congress  has  adequate  power  to  forbid  any 
such   servitude  from   being  exacted. 

But  Is  there  any  similarity  between  such 
servitudes  and  a  denial  by  the  owner  of  an 
Inn.  a  public  conveyance,  or  a  theatre,  of  Iti 
accommodations  and  privileges  to  an  Indi- 
vidual, even  though  the  denial  be  founded  on 
the  race  or  color  of  that  Individual'  Where 
does  any  slavery  or  servitude,  or  bad^  of 
either,  arise  from  such  an  act  of  denial' 
Whether  It  might  not  be  a  denial  of  a  right 
which.  If  sanctioned  by  the  State  law.  wouM 
be  obnoxious  to  the  prohibitions  of  th« 
Fourteenth  Amendment  la  another  question 
But  what  has  It  to  do  with  the  question  of 
slavery '• 

It  may  be  that  by  the  Black  Code  (as  !t 
was  called!.  In  the  times  when  slavery  pre- 
vailed, the  proprietors  of  inns  and  public 
conveyances  were  forbidden  to  receive  per- 
sons of  the  African  race,  because  It  might 
assist  slaves  to  esoApe  from  the  control  of 
their  masters  This  was  merely  a  means  of 
preventing  such  escapes  and  was  no  part 
of  the  servitude  itself  A  law  of  that  kind 
could  not  have  any  such  object  now.  how- 
ever Justly  It  might  be  deemed  an  Invasion 
of  the  party's  legal  right  sa  a  citizen,  and 
amenable  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

The  long  exLstence  of  African  slavery  In 
this  country  gave  us  very  distinct  notions  of 
what  It  wivs  and  what  were  Its  necessary 
Incidents  C^jmpulsory  service  of  the  slave 
for  the  benefit  of  the  master,  restraint  of 
his  movements  except  by  the  masters  will, 
disability  to  hold  property,  to  make  con- 
tracts, to  have  a  standing  In  court,  to  be  a 
witness  against  a  white  person,  and  such 
like  burdens  and  Incapacities,  were  the  In- 
separable Incidents  of  the  Institution. 
Severer  punishments  for  crimes  were  Imposed 
on  the  slave  than  on  fre«  per8<3ns  guilty  of 
the  same  offenses.  Congress,  as  we  hsve 
seen,  by  the  Civil  Rights  BUI  of  1866.  passed 
In  view  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  be- 
fore the  Fourteenth  was  adopted,  undertook 
to  wipe  out  these  burdens  and  dlsabUlOes, 
the  necessary  incident*  of  slavery,  consti- 
tuting Its  substance  and  visible  form;   and 


10  secure  to  all  citizens  of  every  race  and 
color,  and  without  regard  to  previous  servi- 
tude, tboM  fxmdamental  rights  which  are 
ihe  essence  of  civil  freedom,  namely,  the 
»ame  right  to  make  and  enforce  contracts, 
to  sue.  be  parties,  give  evidence,  and  to  in- 
herit, purchase,  lease,  sell  and  convey  prop- 
erty, as  Is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens. 
Whether  this  legislation  was  fully  authorized 
by  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  alone,  with- 
out the  support  which  It  afterward  received 
Irom  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  after  the 
adoption  of  which  It  was  reenacted  with 
gome  additions.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  In- 
quire. It  Is  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of 
ahowing  that  at  that  time  (In  1866)  Con- 
gress did  not  assume,  under  the  authority 
given  by  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  to  ad- 
just what  may  be  called  the  social  rights  of 
men  and  races  In  the  community;  but  only 
to  declare  and  vindicate  those  fundamental 
rlgbu  which  appertain  to  the  essence  of 
citizenship,  and  the  enjoyment  or  depriva- 
tion of  which  constitutes  the  essential  dis- 
tinction between  freedom  and  slavery. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  province  and 
scope    of    the    Thirteenth    and    Fourteenth 
amendments  are  different;  the  former  simply 
abolished  slavery;   the  latter  prohibited  the 
SUtes  from  abridging  the  privileges  or  im- 
munities of  citizens  of   the  United   States; 
from  depriving  them  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law,   and  from 
denying  to  any  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.     The   amendments    are   different,   and 
the  powers  of  Congress  under  them  are  dif- 
ferent.    What    Congress    has    power    to    do 
under  one.   It  may   not   have    power   to   do 
under    the    other.     Under    the    Thirteenth 
Amendment,  it  has  only  to  do  with  slavery 
and    Its    incidents.     Under    the    Fourteenth 
Amendment,  it  has  power  to  counteract  and 
render  nugatory  all  State  laws  and  proceed- 
ings which  have  the  effect  to  abridge  any  of 
the  privileges  or   Immunities  of  citizens   of 
the  United  States,  or  to  deprive  them  of  life, 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law,  or  to  deny  to  any  of  them   the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.    Under  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment,  the  legislation,  so  far  as  neces- 
sary or  proper    to   eradicate    all    forms   and 
IncldenU  of  slavery  and   Involuntary  servi- 
tude, may  be  direct  and  primary,  operating 
upon  the  acts  of  individuals,  whether  sanc- 
Uoned  by  State  legislation  or  not;  under  the 
Fourteenth,    as   we   have   already   shown,    it 
miut  necessarily  be,  and  can  only  be,  cor- 
rective in  lu  character,  addressed  to  coun- 
teract and  afford  relief  against  State  regula- 
tions or  proceedings. 

The  only  question  under  the  present  head, 
therefore,    is,    whether    the    refusal    to    any 
persons  of  the  accommodations  of  an   inn, 
or  a  public  conveyance,  or  a  place  of  public 
amusement,   by  an   Individual,  and  without 
any  sanction  or  support  from  any  State  law 
or  regulation,  does  Inflict  upon  such  persons 
any  manner  of  servitude,  or  form  of  slavery, 
as  those  terms  are  understood  In  this  coun- 
try?   Many  wrongs  may  be  obnoxious  to  the 
prohibitions  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
which  are  not.  In  any  Just  sense,  Incidents 
or  elements  of   slavery.     Such,  for  example, 
would    be    the    taking    of    private    property 
without    due    process    of    law;    or    allowing 
persons  who  have  committed  certain  crimes 
(horse   stealing,    for   example)    to  be   seized 
and  hung  by   the  posse  comlUtus   without 
regular  trUl;    or  denying  to  any  person,  or 
class   of    persons,    the    right    to   pursue   any 
peaceful  avocations  allowed  to  others.    What 
is  called   class   legislation   would   belong  to 
this  category,  and  would  be  obnoxious  to  the 
prohibitions  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
but    would    not    necessarily    be    so    to    the 
ThUOeenth.  when  not  Involving  the  Idea  of 
any  subjection  of  one  man  to  another.    The 
Thirteenth  Amendment  has  respect,  not  to 
distinctions  of  race,  or  class,  or  color   but  to 
»lavery.      The    Fourteenth    Amendment    ex- 
tends Its  protection  to  races  and  classes  and 
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prohibits  any  State  legislation  which  has 
the  effect  of  denying  to  any  race  or  class, 
or  to  any  individual,  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws. 

Now.  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  the  admission  to  an  Inn,  a  public 
conveyance,  or  a  place  of  public  amuse- 
ment, on  equal  terms  with  all  other  citizens. 
Is  the  right  of  every  man  and  all  classes  of 
men.  Is  It  any  more  than  one  of  those  rights 
which  the  States  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment are  forbidden  to  deny  to  any  person? 
And  is  the  Constitution  violated  until  the 
denial  of  the  right  has  some  State  sanction 
or  authority?  Can  the  act  of  a  mere  indi- 
vidual, the  owner  of  the  Inn.  the  public 
conveyance  or  place  of  amusement,  refusing 
the  accommodation,  be  Justly  regarded  as 
Imposing  any  badge  of  slavery  or  servitude 
upon  the  applicant,  or  only  as  inflicting  an 
ordinary  civil  injury,  properly  cognizible  by 
the  laws  of  the  State,  and  presumably  sub- 
ject to  redress  by  those  laws  until  the  con- 
trary  appears? 

After  giving  to  these  questions  all  the 
consideration  which  their  importance  de- 
mands, we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  an  act  of  refusal  has  nothing  to  do  with 
slavery  or  Involuntary  servitude,  and  that  if 
it  U  violative  of  any  right  of  the  party,  his 
redress  is  to  be  sought  under  the  laws  of  the 
State;  or  if  those  laws  are  adverse  to  his 
rights  and  do  not  protect  him.  hU  remedy 
will  be  found  In  the  corrective  leglslaUon 
which  Congress  has  adopted,  or  may  adopt. 
for  counteracting  the  effect  of  State  laws,  or 
State  action,  prohibited  by  the  Potirteenth 
Amendment.  It  would  be  running  the  slavery 
argument  Into  the  ground  to  make  It  apply 
to  every  act  of  discrimination  which  a  person 
may  see  fit  to  make  as  to  the  guests  he  will 
entertain,  or  as  to  the  people  he  will  take 
into  his  coach  or  cab  or  car,  or  admit  to  his 
concert  or  theatre,  or  deal  with  in  other 
matters  of  intercourse  or  business.  Inn- 
keepers and  public  carriers,  by  the  laws  of 
all  the  States,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  are 
bound,  to  the  extent  of  their  facilities,  to 
furnish  prop>er  accommodation  to  all  un- 
objectionable persons  who  In  good  faith 
apply  for  them.  If  the  laws  themselves  make 
any  unjust  discrimination,  amenable  to  the 
prohibitions  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
Congress  has  full  power  to  afford  a  remedy 
imder  that  amendment  and  in  accordance 
with  it. 

When  a  man  has  emerged  from  slavery,  and 
by  the  aid  of  beneficent  legislation  has 
shaken  off  the  Inseparable  concomitants  of 
that  state,  there  must  be  some  stage  In  the 
progress  of  his  elevation  when  he  takes  the 
rank  of  a  mere  citizen,  and  ceases  to  be  the 
special  favorite  of  the  laws,  and  when  his 
rights  as  a  citizen,  or  a  man,  are  to  be  pro- 
tected in  the  ordinary  modes  by  which  other 
mens  rights  are  protected.  There  were  thou- 
sands of  free  colored  people  in  this  country 
before  the  abolition  at  slavery,  enjoying  all 
the  essential  rights  of  life,  liberty  and  prop- 
erty the  same  as  white  citizens;  yet  no  one, 
at  that  time,  thought  that  It  was  any  inva- 
sion of  his  personal  status  as  a  freeman  be- 
cause he  was  not  admitted  to  all  the  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  white  citizens,  or  because  he 
was  subjected  to  discriminations  in  the  en- 
joyment of  accommodations  In  inns,  public 
conveyances  and  places  of  amusement.  Mere 
discriminations  on  account  of  race  cw  oo1<m- 
were  not  regarded  as  badges  of  slavery.  If 
since  that  time  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights 
in  all  these  respects  has  become  established 
by  constitutional  enactment  it  is  not  by 
force  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  (which 
merely  abolishes  slavery) ,  »>ut  by  force  of  the 
Thirteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments. 

On  the  whole  we  are  of  opinion,  that  no 
countenance  of  authority  for  the  pessa^  of 
the  law  in  question  can  be  found  in  either 
the  Thirteenth  or  Fourteenth  Amendment  of 
the  Constitution;  and  no  other  ground  of  au- 
thority for  Ito  passage   being  suggested,  it 


must  necessarUy  be  declared  void,  at  least  so 
far  as  its  operation  in  the  several  States  Is 
concerned. 

This  conclusion  disposes  of  the  cases  now 
under  consideration.  In  the  cases  of  the 
United  States  v.  Michael  Rpan,  and  of  Rich- 
ard A.  Bobinaon  and  Wife  v.  The  Memphis 
4  Charleston  Railroad  Company,  the  Judg- 
ments must  be  affirmed.  In  the  other  cases, 
the  answer  to  be  given  wlU  be  that  the  Qrst 
and  second  sectiorui  of  the  act  of  Congress 
erf  March  1st,  1875,  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
tect all  citizens  In  their  civil  and  legal 
rights,"  are  unconstitutional  and  void,  and 
that  judgment  should  be  rendered  upon  the 
several  indictments  in  those  cases  accord- 
ingly. 

And  it  is  so  ordered, 

MR,  JtJSTICK  HARI..AN  DISSENTING 

The  opinion  in  these  cases  proceeds,  it 
seems  to  me,  upon  grounds  entirely  too  nar- 
row and  artificial.  I  cannot  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  the  substance  and  spirit  of  the 
recent  amendments  of  the  Constitution  have 
been  sacrificed  by  a  subtle  and  Ingenious 
verbal  criticism.  "It  Is  not  the  words  of  the 
law  but  the  Internal  sense  of  it  that  makes 
the  law:  the  letter  of  the  law  Is  the  body; 
the  sense  and  reason  of  the  law  Is  the  soul." 
Constitutional  provisions,  adopted  in  the 
interest  of  liberty,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
securing,  through  national  legislation,  if 
need  be.  rights  inhering  in  a  state  of  free- 
dom, and  belonging  to  American  citizenship. 
have  been  so  construed  as  to  defeat  the  ends 
the  people  desired  to  accomplish,  which  they 
attempted  to  accomplish,  and  which  they 
supposed  they  had  accomplished  by  changes 
In  their  fundamental  law.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  determination  of  these  cases 
should  have  been  materially  controlled  by 
considerations  of  mere  expediency  or  policy. 
I  mean  only,  in  this  form,  to  express  an 
earnest  conviction  that  the  court  has  de- 
parted from  the  familiar  rule  requiring,  in 
the  Interpretation  of  constitutional  provi- 
sions, that  full  effect  be  given  to  the  intent 
with  which  they  were  adopted. 

The  purpose  of  the  first  section  of  the  act 
of  Congress  of  March  1,  1876,  was  to  prevent 
race    discrimination   In   respect   of    the   ac- 
commodations and  facilities  of  inns,  public 
conveyances,    and    places   of    public    amuse- 
ment.   It  does  not  assimie  to  define  the  gen- 
eral conditions  and  limitations  under  which 
inns,  public  conveyances,  and  places  of  pub- 
lic amusement  may  be  conducted,  but  only 
declares   that   such   conditions   and   limita- 
tions, whatever  they  may  be,  shall  not  be 
applied  so  as  to  work  a  discrimination  solely 
because  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude.     The   second   section   provides 
a  penalty  against  any  one  denying,  or  aid- 
ing or  inciting  the  denial,  to  any  citizen,  of 
that  equality  of  right  given  by  the  first  sec- 
tion,  except  for   reasons   by   law   applicable 
to  citizens  of  every  race  or  color  and  regard- 
less of  any  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
There  seems  to  be  no  substantial  difference 
between  my  brethren  and  myself  as  to  the 
purpose  of  Congress;   for,  they  say  that  the 
essence  of  the  law  Is,  not  to  declare  broadly 
that  all  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  the  full 
and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  accommodations, 
advantages,  facilities,  and  privileges  of  inns, 
public  conveyances,  and  theatres;   but  that 
such  enjoyment  shall  not  be  subject  to  con- 
ditions applicable  only  to  citizens  of  a  par- 
ticular race  or  color,  or  who  had  been  In  a 
previous  condition  of  servitude.     The  effect 
of  the  statute,  the  covu-t  says,  is,  that  colored 
citizens,  whether  formerly  slaves  or  not,  and 
citizens  of  other  races,  shall  have  the  same 
accommodations  and  privileges  In  all  inns, 
public  conveyances,  and  places  of  amusement 
as  are  enjoyed  by  white  i>er8on8;   and  vice 
versa. 

The  court  adjudges.  1  think  erroneously, 
that  Congress  Is  without  power,  imder  either 
the  Thirteenth  or  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
to  establish  such  regulations,  and  that  the 
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flrst  and  second  sections  of  the  statute  are. 
In  all  their  parts,  unconstitutional  and  void. 
Whether  the  legislative  department  of  the 
government  haa  transcended  the  limits  of  its 
constitutional  powers.  "Is  at  all  tlnnes."  s&ld 
this  court  In  Fletcher  v  Peck,  8  Or.  128.  "a 
question  of  much  delicacy,  which  ought  sel- 
dom. Lf  ever,  to  be  decided  In  the  affirmative, 
in  a  doubtful  case.  •  •  •  The  opposition 
between  the  Constitution  and  the  law  should 
be  such  that  the  judge  feels  a  clear  and 
strong  conviction  of  their  Incompatibility 
with  each  other  "'  More  recently  in  Sinking 
Fund  Cases.  09  U.S..  718.  we  said:  "It  la  our 
duty  when  required  In  the  regular  course  of 
Judicial  proceedings,  to  declare  an  act  of 
Congress  void  If  not  within  the  legislative 
power  of  the  United  States,  but  this  declara- 
tion should  never  be  made  except  in  a  clear 
case  Every  possible  presumption  is  In  favor 
of  the  validity  of  a  statute,  and  this  contin- 
ues until  the  contrary  is  shown  beyond  a 
rational  doubt.  One  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment cannot  encroach  on  the  domain  of  an- 
other without  danger  The  safety  of  our  In- 
stitutions depends  In  no  small  degree  on  a 
strict  observance  of  this  salutary  rule  " 

Before  considering  the  language  and  scope 
of  these  amendment*  It  will  be  proper  to  re- 
call the  relations  subsisting,  prior  to  their 
adoption,  between  the  national  government 
and  the  Institution  of  slavery,  as  Indicated 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the 
legislation  of  Congress,  and  the  decisions  of 
this  court  In  this  mode  we  may  obtain 
keys  with  which  to  open  the  mind  of  the 
people,  and  discover  the  thought  intended  to 
be  expressed. 

In  section  2  of  article  IV  of  the  Constitu- 
tion It  was  provided  that  "no  person  held  to 
service  or  labor  In  one  State,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  Into  another,  shall,  in  con- 
sequence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be 
discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but 
shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due  ' 
Under  the  authority  of  this  clause  Congress 
passed  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1793,  estab- 
lishing a  mode  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive 
slaves,  and  prescribing  a  penalty  against  any 
person  who  should  knowingly  and  willingly 
obstruct  or  hinder  the  master,  his  agent,  or 
attorney.  In  seizing,  arresting,  and  recover- 
ing the  fugitive,  or  who  should  rescue  the 
fugitive  from  him,  or  who  should  harbor  or 
conceal  the  slave  after  notice  that  he  was 
a  fugitive. 

In  Prigg  y  Commonwealth,  of  Pennsylvania, 
16  Det  539,  this  court  had  occasion  to  de- 
fine the  powers  and  duties  of  Congress  In 
reference  to  fugitives  from  labor  Speak- 
ing by  Mr  Jusnci:  Stort  it  laid  down  these 
propositions: 

That  a  clause  of  the  Constitution  con- 
ferring a  right  should  not  be  so  construed  as 
to  make  it  shadowy,  or  unsubstantial,  or  leave 
the  citizen  without  a  remedial  f>ower  ade- 
quate for  Its  protection,  when  another  con- 
struction equally  accordant  with  the  words 
and  the  sense  In  which  they  were  used, 
would  enforce  and  protect  the  right  granted; 
That  Congress  is  not  restricted  to  legisla- 
tion for  the  execution  of  its  expressly  granted 
powers;  but,  for  the  protection  of  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  may  employ 
such  means,  not  prohibited,  as  are  necessary 
and  prop>er,  or  such  as  are  appropriate,  to 
attain  the  ends  proposed; 

That  the  Constitution  recognized  the 
master's  right  of  prof)erty  In  his  fugitive 
slave  and,  as  incidental  thereto,  the  right 
of  seizing  and  recovering  him,  regardless  of 
any  State  law.  or  regulation,  or  local  custom 
whatsoever;  and. 

That  the  right  of  the  master  to  have  his 
slave,  thus  escaping,  delivered  up  on  claim, 
being  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  the 
fair  Implication  was  that  the  national  gov- 
ernment was  clothed  with  appropriate  au- 
thority and  functions  to  enforce  It. 

The  court  8*id:  "The  fundamenUl  prtncl- 
ple.    applicable    to    all    cases    of    thU    sort. 
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of  parents  who  had  become  free  before  th* 
birth,   are  citizens   of    a   state   in   the  m  ** 
which   the  word  "citizen"  is  used  In*^ 


th« 


court 


would  seem  to  be  that  when  the  end  Is  re- 
quired the  means  are  given,  and  when  the 
duty  Is  enjoined  the  ability  to  perform  it  Is 
contemplated  to  exist  on  the  part  of  the 
functionary  to  whom  It  is  entrusted" 
Again:  "It  would  be  a  strange  anomaly  and 
forced  construction  to  suppose  that  the  na- 
tional government  meant  to  rely  for  the 
due  fulfilment  of  its  own  proper  duties,  and 
the  rights  which  it  Intended  to  secure,  up>on 
State   legislation,  and  not  upon   that  of  the 

Union  A  fortiori.  It  would  be  more  objec-  by  this'court.' "s'peakl'ng  "bT  Cmef '"Jnl;!?'' 
Uonable  to  suppose  that  a  power  which  was  Taney,  that  the  legislation  and  hlstor^  "! 
to  be  the  same  throughout  the  Union   should  n'swriw.  „, 

be  confided  to  State  sovereignty  which 
could  not  rightfully  act  beyond  lU  own  ter- 
ritorial limits." 

The  act  of  1793  was.  upon  these  grounds, 
adjudged  to  be  a  constitutional  exercise  of 
the  powers  of  Congress. 

It    Is    to    be    observed    from    the   rep<:)rt    of 


Constitution   of   the  United   States 

In  determining  that  question  the 
ln.stitiite<*  an  Inquiry  as  to  who  were  cltl^ 
of  the  several  Sftates  at  the  adoption  of  th* 
Constitution,  and  who.  at  that  time  » 
recognized  as  the  people  whose  righu  ^r, 
liberties  had  been  violated  by  the  Briti  h 
government.     The   result  was  a  declaratin 


historiM  of 
the  times,  and  the  language  used  in  th» 
Declaration  of  Independence,  showed  ■thit 
neither  the  class  of  persons  who  had  be«n 
imported  as  slaves,  nor  their  descendant* 
whether  they  had  become  free  or  not  were 
then  acknowledged  as  a  part  of  'he  peopi. 
nor  intended  to  be  Included  In  the  generaj 
words  used  In  that  instrument;"  that  "thtt 
Prlggs'  case  that  Pennsylvania,  by  her  at-  had  for  more  than  a  century  before  been 
torney-general,  pressed  the  argument  that  regarded  as  beings  of  an  inferior  race  and 
the  oblli?ation  to  surrender  fugitive  slaves  altogether  unfit  to  associate  with  the  white 
was  on  the  States  and  for  the  States,  subject  race,  either  in  social  or  political  relation* 
to  the  restriction  that  they  should  not  pa^s      and  so  far  inferior  that  they  had  no  rlBht. 


law:s  or  establish  regulations  liberating  such 
fugitives;  that  the  Constitution  did  not  take 
from  the  States  the  right  to  determine  the 
status  of  all  persons  within  their  respective 
Jurisdictions;  that  it  was  for  the  State  in 
which  the  alleijed  fugitive  was  found  to  de- 
termine, through  her  courts  or  In  such 
modes  as  she  prescribed,  whether  the  per- 
son arrested  was,  in  fact,  a  freeman  or  a  fugi- 
tive slave:  that  the  sole  power  of  the  gen- 
eral government  in  the  premises  was,  by 
Judicial  Instrumentality,  to  restrain  and  cor- 
rect, not  to  forbid  and  prevent  in  the  ab- 
sence of  hostile  State  action;  and  that,  for 
the  general  government  to  assume  primary 
authority  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  fugi- 
tive slaves,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  States, 
would  be  a  dangerous  encroachment  on 
State  sovereignty.  But  to  such  suggestions 
this  court  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  adjudged 
that  primary  legislation  by  Congress  to  en- 
force the  master's  right  was  authorized  by 
the  Constitution. 

We  next  come  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act 
of  1850.  the  constitutionality  of  which 
rested,  as  did  that  of  1793,  solely  upon  the 
Implied  power  of  Congress  to  enforce  the 
master's  rights.  The  provisions  of  that  act 
were  far  in  advance  of  previous  legislation. 
They  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  master 
seeking  to  recover  his  fugitive  slave,  sub- 
stantially the  whole  power  of  the  nation.  It 
Invested  commissioners,  appointed  under  the 
act,  with  power  to  summon  the  posse  com- 
itatus  for  the  enforcement  of  its  provisions, 
and  commanded  all  good  citizens  to  assist 
in  its  prompt  and  efBclent  execution  when- 
ever their  services  were  required  as  part  of 
the  posse  comltatus  Without  going  into  the 
details  of  that  act.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
Congress  omitted  from  It  nothing  which  the 
utmost  Ingenuity  could  suggest  as  essential 
to  the  successful  enforcement  of  the  master's 
claim  to  recover  his  fugitive  slave  And  this 
court,  in  Ableman  v  Booth.  21  How  506. 
adjudged  it  to  be  "In  all  of  Its  provisions 
fully  authorized  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

The  only  other  case,  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  recent  amendments,  to  which  refer- 
ence will  be  made.  Is  that  of  Dred  Scott  v. 
Sanford.  19  How.  399.  That  case  was  In- 
stituted In  a  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  by  Dred  Scott,  claiming  to  be  a  citi- 
zen of  Missouri,  the  defendant  being  a  citizen 
of  another  State  Its  object  was  to  assert 
the  title  of  himself  and  family  to  freedom. 
The  defendant  pleaded  In  abatement  that 
Scott — being  of  African  descent,  whose  an- 
cestors, of  pure  African  blood,  were  brought 
Into  this  country  and  sold  as  slaves — was 
not  a  citizen.  The  only  matter  In  Issue, 
said  the  court,  was  whether  the  descendants 
of  slaves  thus  Imported  and  sold,  when  they 
should   be   emancipated,   or   who   were   t>orn 


which  the  white  man  was  bound  to  respect 
and  that  the  negro  might  Justly  and  lawfully 
be  reduced  to  slavery  for  his  benefit;"  that 
he  was  "tKiught  and  sold,  and  treated  as  an 
ordinary  article  of  merchandise  and  trafflc 
whenever  a  profit  could  be  made  by  it  "  and 
that  •this  opinion  was  at  that  time  fixed  and 
universal  In  the  civilized  portion  of  the 
white  race.  It  was  regarded  as  an  axiom  in 
morals  as  well  as  in  politics,  which  no  one 
thought  of  disputing,  or  supposed  to  be  open 
to  dispute;  and  men  In  every  grade  and  posi- 
tlon  In  society  dally  and  habitually  acted 
upon  it  in  their  private  pursuits,  as  well  u 
in  matters  of  public  concern,  without  for  t 
moment  doubting  the  correctness  of  this 
opinion" 

The  Judgment  of  the  court  was  that  the 
words  "people  of  the  United  States"  and 
"citizens"  meant  the  same  thing,  both  de- 
scribing "the  political  body  who,  according 
to  our  republican  institutions,  form  the  gov- 
erelgnty  and  hold  the  power  and  conduct 
the  government  through  their  representa- 
tives;" that  "they  are  what  we  familiarly  call 
the  sovereign  people."  and  every  citizen  li 
one  of  this  people  and  a  constituent  member 
of  this  sovereignty;"  but,  that  the  class  of 
persons  described  In  the  plea  In  abatement 
did  not  compose  a  portion  of  this  people. 
were  not  "Included,  and  were  not  Intended 
to  be  Included,  under  the  word  'citizens'  in 
the  Constitution;"  that,  therefore,  they 
could  "claim  none  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  that  Instrument  provides  for  and 
secures  to  citizens  of  the  United  States," 
that,  "on  the  contrary,  they  were  at  that 
time  considered  as  a  subordinate  and  Inferior 
class  of  beings,  who  had  been  subjugated  by 
the  dominant  race.  and.  whether  emanci- 
pated or  not.  yet  remained  subject  to  their 
authority,  and  had  no  rights  or  privileges 
but  such  as  those  who  held  the  power  and 
the  government  might  choose  to  grant  them  " 

Such  were  the  relations  which  formerly  ex- 
isted between  the  governent,  whether  na- 
tional or  state,  an  the  descendants,  whether 
free  or  In  bondage,  of  those  of  African  blood, 
who  had  been  imported  Into  this  country  and 
sold   as  slaves 

The  first  section  of  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment provides  that  "neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  as  a  punislunent 
for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United 
States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  Juris- 
diction "  Its  second  section  declares  that 
"Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  thla 
article  by  appropriate  legislation""  Thl« 
amendment  was  followed  by  the  Civil  Rlghu 
Act  of  April  9,  1866.  which,  among  other 
things,  provided  that  "all  persons  born  In 
the  United  States,  and  not  subject  to  any 
foreign  power,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed, 
are    hereby    declared    to    be   citizens   of  th« 
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United  States."     14  Stat    27.     The  power  of 
congress.  In  this  mode,   to  elevate  the  en- 
franchised race  to  national  citizenship,  was 
maintained  by  the  supporters  of  the  act  of 
1866  to  be  as  full  and  complete  as  Its  power. 
by  general    statute,   to   make    the   children, 
being  of  full  age.  of  persons  naturalized  in 
this  country,  citizens  of  the   United  States 
without  going  through  the  process  of  nat- 
uralization.   The  act  of  1866,  in  this  respect. 
vat  also  likened   to  that   of   1843.  in  which 
Congress    declared     "that     the     Stockbrldge 
tribe  of  Indians,  and  each  and  every  one  of 
them,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  and  are  hereby 
declared  to  be,  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  all   Intents    and    purposes,    and    shall    be 
entitled    to    all    the    rights,    privileges,    and 
immunities   of   such   citizens,   and   shall    in 
all  respects  be   subject   to   the   laws   of   the 
United  SUtes."     If  the  act  of  1866  was  valid 
in  conferring  national  citizenship  upon   all 
embraced    by    its    terms,    then    the    colored 
race,  enfranchised  by  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment, became  citizens  of  the  United  States 
prior   to    the    adoption    of    the    Fourteenth 
Amendment.     But,  In  the  view  which  I  take 
of  the  present   case,   it   is   not   necessary   to 
examine  this  question. 

The  terms  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment 
are  absolute  and  universal.  They  embrace 
every  race  which  then  was,  or  might  there- 
after be,  within  the  United  States.  No  race, 
as  such,  can  be  excluded  from  the  benefits 
or  rlghU  thereby  conferred.  Yet,  It  is  his- 
torically true  that  that  amendment  was  sug- 
gested by  the  condition.  In  this  country,  of 
that  race  which  had  been  declared,  by  this 
court,  to  have  had — according  to  the  opinion 
entertained  by  the  most  civilized  portion 
of  the  white  race,  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion  of  the  Constitution — "no  rights  which 
the  white  man  was  bound  to  respect."  none 
of  the  privileges  or  Immunities  secured  by 
that  instrument  to  citizens  of  the  United 
SWtes.  It  had  reference,  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  to  a  people  which  (although  the 
larger  part  of  them  were  In  slavery)  had 
been  hivlted  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  aid  In 
saving  from  overthrow  a  government  which, 
theretofore,  by  all  of  its  departments,  had 
treated  them  as  an  Inferior  race,  with  no 
legal  rights  or  privileges  except  such  as  the 
whlto  race  might  choose  to  grant  them. 

These  are  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment  was  proposed 
for  sdoptlon.  They  are  now  recalled  only 
that  we  may  better  understand  what  was  In 
the  minds  of  the  people  when  that  amend- 
ment was  conslderei...  and  what  were  the 
mischiefs  to  be  remedied  and  the  grievances 
to  be  redressed  by  Its  adoption. 

We  have  seen  that  the  power  of  Congress. 
by  legislation,  to  enforce  the  master's  right 
to  have  his  slave  delivered  upon  claim  was 
implied  from  the  recognition  of  that  right 
in  the  national  Constitution.     But  the  power 
conferred  by  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  does 
not    rest    upon     implication     or    inference. 
Those  who  framed   It  were  not   ignorant   of 
the  discussion,  covering  many  years  of  our 
country's   history,    as   to   the   constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  enact  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Uwi  of  1793  and  1860.     When,  therefore,  it 
*a«  determined,  by  a  change  in  the  funda- 
menUl   law.    to    uproot    the    institution    of 
slavery  wherever  It  existed  in  the  land,  and 
to  esubllsh  universal  freedom,  there  was  a 
Med  purpose  to  place  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress in  the  premises  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  doubt.     Therefore,  ex  Industrla,  power 
to  enforce   the   Thirteenth    Amendment,   by 
appropriate       legislation.        was       expressly 
granted      Legislation    for   that   purpose,   my 
brethren  concede,  may  be  direct  and  primary. 
But  to  what  specific  ends  may  It  be  directed? 
This  court    has    uniformity    held    that    the 
national  government  has  the  power,  whether 
"Pf*"ly  given  or  not.  to  secure  and  protect 
nghts  conferred  or  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution.    United    States   v.   Reese.   92    U.S. 
^14,  Strauder  v.  West  Virginia.  100  U.S.  303 
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That  doctrine  ought  not  now  to  be  aban- 
doned when  the  inquiry  is  not  as  to  an 
implied  power  to  protect  the  master's  rights, 
but  what  may  Congress,  under  powers  ex- 
pressly granted,  do  for  the  protection  of 
freedom  and  the  rights  necessarily  Inhering 
in  a  state  of  freedom. 

The    Thirteenth    Amendment,    It    Is    con- 
ceded, did  something  more  than  to  prohibit 
slavery  as  an  institution,  resting  upyon  dU- 
tlnctlons  of  race,  and  upheld  by  positive  law. 
My  brethren  admit  that  It  established  and 
decreed  universal   civil  freedom  throughout 
the  United  States.    But  did  the  freedom  thus 
established  involve  nothing  more  than  ex- 
emption from  actual  slavery?     Was  nothing 
more    Intended     than    to    forbid    one    man 
from  owning  another  as  property?     Was  it 
the  purpose  of  the  nation  simply  to  destroy 
the    institution,    and    then    remit    the   race, 
theretofore  held  In  bondage,  to  the  several 
States    for    such    protection,    in    their    civil 
rights,   necessarily   growing   out   of   freedom, 
as   those   States,   in    their  discretion,   might 
chcxjse  to  provide?     Were  the  States  against 
whose  protest  the  Institution  was  destroyed, 
to  be  left  free.  £0  far  as  national  Interference 
was   concerned,   to   make   or    allow   discrim- 
inations  against   that  race,  as  such,  In  the 
enjoyment  of  those  fundamental  rights  which 
by  universal  concession.  Inhere  In  a  state  of 
freedom?     Had  the  Thirteenth   Amendment 
stopped  with  the  sweeping  declaration.  In  its 
flrst  section,  against  the  existence  of  slavery 
and  Involuntary  servitude,  except  for  crime. 
Congress  would  have  had  the  power,  by  im- 
plication, according  to  the  doctrines  of  Prig g 
V.  CoTnmonicealth  of  Pennsyli^ania.  rep>eated 
in  Strauder  v.  West  Virginia,  to  protect  the 
freedom    established,    and    consequently,    to 
secure  the  enjoyment  of  such  civil  rights  eis 
were  fundamental  In  freedom.     That  It  can 
exert   its   authority   to   that   extent   Is  made 
clear,   and   was   intended   to  be  made  clear, 
by  the  express  grant  of  power  contained  in 
the  second  section  of  the  Amendment. 

That    there    are    burdens    and    disabilities 
which  constitute  badges  of  slavery  and  servi- 
tude, and  that  the  power  to  enforce  by  ap- 
propriate legislation  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment   may    be    exerted    by    legislation    of    a 
direct  and  primary  character,  for  the  eradi- 
cation, not  simply  of  the  Institution,  but  of 
its    badges    and    Incidents,    are    propositions 
which    ought    to    be    deemed    indisputable. 
They    He    at    the    foundation    of    the    Civil 
Rights  Act  of   1866.     Whether  that  act  was 
authorized   by    the   Thirteenth    Amendment 
alone,  without  the  support  which  it  subse- 
quently    received      from      the      Fourteenth 
Amendment,  after  the  adoption  of  which  It 
was    reenacted    with    some    additions,    my 
brethren  do  not  consider  It  necessary  to  In- 
quire.     But    I    submit,   with    all    respect    to 
them,    that   Its   constitutionality   is   conclu- 
sively shown  by  their  opinion.     They  admit, 
as  I  have  said,  that  the  TTilrteenth  Amend- 
ment   established    freedom;    that   there    are 
burdens  and  disabilities,  the  necessary  Inci- 
dents of   slavery,   which  constitute  Its  sub- 
stance  and   visible  form;    that  Congress,   by 
the  act  of  1866,  passed  in  view  of  the  Thir- 
teenth  Amendment,   before   the  Fourteenth 
was   adopted,   undertook   to   remove   certain 
burdens  and  disabilities,  the  necessary  inci- 
dents of  slavery,  and  to  secure  to  all  citizens 
of  every  race  and  color,  and  without  regard 
to    previous    servitude,    those    fundamental 
rights   which    are  the  essence   of  civil   free- 
dom, namely,  the  same  right  to  make  and 
enforce    contracts,    to    sue,    be    parties,    give 
evidence,  and  to  Inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell, 
and  convey  property  as  Is  enjoyed  by  white 
citizens;  that  under  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment, Congress  has  to  do  with  slavery  and 
its  Incidents;   and  that  legislation,  so  far  as 
necessary   or    proper   to  eradicate    all   forms 
and    Incidents    of    slavery    and    Involuntary 
servitude,  may  be  direct  and  primary,  oper- 
ating upon  the  acts  of  individuals,  whether 
sanctioned  by  State  legislation  or  not. 


The  propositions  being  conceded,  It  Is  im- 
possible, as  It  seems  to  me,  to  question  the 
constitutional   validity  of   the  Civil   Rights 
Act  of  1866.     I  do  not  contend  that  the  Thir- 
teenth   Amendment    Invests    Congress    with 
authority,  by  legislation,  to  define  and  regu- 
late the  entire  body  of  the  civil  rights  which 
citizens  enjoy,  or  may  enjoy,  in  the  several 
States.     But  I  hold  that  since  slavery,  as  the 
court    has    repeatedly    declared.    Slaughter- 
house Cases,   16   Wall.  36;    Strauder  v    West 
Virginia,  100  VS.  303,  was  the  moving  or  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  adoption  of  that  amend- 
ment,   and    since    that    institution    rested 
wholly    upon    the   inferiority,   as   a   race,   of 
those  held  in  bondage,  their  freedom  neces- 
sarily Involved  immunity  from,  and  protec- 
tion against,  all  discrimination  against  them, 
because  of  their  race,  in  respect  of  such  civil 
rights  as  belong  to  freemen  of  other  races. 
Congress,  therefore,  under  its  express  power 
to  enforce  that  amendment,  by  appropriate 
legislation,   may  enact  laws  to  protect  that 
people   against   the   deprivation,    because   of 
their   race,    of   any    civil    rights    granted    to 
other  freemen  in  the  same  State;  and  such 
legislation  may  be  of  a  direct  and  primary 
character,  operating  upon  States,  their  officers 
and  agents,  and,   also,  upon,  at  least,   such 
individuals  and  corporations  as  exercise  pub- 
lic functions  and  wield  power  and  authority 
under  the  State. 

To  test  the  correctness  of  this  position    let 
us   suppose   that,   prior    to   the    adoption    of 
the    Fourteenth    Amendment,    a    State    had 
passed  a  statute  denying  to  freemen  of  Afri- 
can descent,  resident   within   Us  limits,  the 
same  right  which  was  accorded  to  white  per- 
sons, of  making  and  enforcing  contracts,  and 
of  Inheriting,  purchasing,  leasing,  selling,  and 
conveying  property;    or  a  statute  subjecting 
colored  people  to  severer  punishment  for  par- 
ticular offenses  than  was  prescribed  for  white 
persons,    or    excluding    that    race    from    the 
benefit    of    the    laws   exempting   homesteads 
from    execution.      Recall    the    legislation    of 
1865-6  in  some  of  the  States,  of  which  this 
court,    in    the   Slaughter   House   Cases,   said, 
that  it  lmp>osed  upon  the  colored  race  oner- 
ous disabilities  and  burdens;  curtailed  their 
rights    in    the    pursuit    of    life,    liberty    and 
property  to  such  an  extent  that  their  free- 
dom   was    of   little    value;    forbade   them    to 
appear  in  the  towns  In  any  other  character 
than  menial  servants;   required  them  to  re- 
side on  and   cultivate  the  soil,   without  the 
right  to  purchase  or  own  It;  excluded  them 
from  many  occupations  of  gain;   and  denied 
them   the   privilege   of   giving    testimony    in 
the  courts  where  a  white  man  was  a  party. 
16   Wall.  57.     Can   there  be  any  doubt  that 
all  such  enactments  might  have  been  reached 
by  direct  legislation  upon  the  part  of  Con- 
gress under  Its  express  power  to  enforce  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment?     Would  any  court 
have  hesitated  to  declare   that  such  legisla- 
tion Imposed  badges  of  servitude  in  conflict 
with    the    civil    freedom    ordained    by    that 
amendment?     That  It  would  have  been  also 
In  conflict  with  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
because  inconsistent  with    the  fundamental 
rights    of    American    citizenship,    does    not 
prove    that    It    would    have    been    consistent 
with  the  Thirteenth  Amendment. 

What  has  been  said  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  power  of  Congress  under  the  Thir- 
teenth Amendment  is  not  necessarily  re- 
stricted to  legislation  against  slavery  as  an 
Institution  upheld  by  positive  law,  but  may 
be  exerted  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  protect- 
ing the  liberated  race  against  discrimination, 
In  resi>ect  of  legal  rights  belonging  to  free- 
men, where  such  discrimination  is  based 
upon  race. 

It  remains  now  to  Inquire  what  are  the 
legal  rights  of  colored  persons  in  respect  of 
the  accommodations,  privileges  and  facilities 
of  public  conveyances.  Inns  and  places  of 
public  amusement? 

First,  as  to  public  conveyances  on  land  and 
water.     In  New  Jersey  Steam  Navigation  Co. 
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V.  MercKanW  Bank,  6  How.  344.  ttila  court. 
speaking  by  Mr.  Justice  NelBon,  said  that  a 
common  carrier  la  "In  the  exerclBe  of  a  eort 
of  public  office,  and  has  public  duties  to  per- 
form, from  which  he  should  not  be  permitted 
to  exonerate  himself  without  the  assent  of 
the  parties  concerned."  To  the  same  effect 
Is  Munn  »  Illinois,  94  U.S.  113.  In  Olcott  v. 
SupervijiOTa,  18  Wall.  678.  it  was  ruled  that 
railroads  are  public  highways,  established  by 
authority  of  the  State  for  the  public  use: 
that  they  are  none  the  less  public  highways, 
becaused  controlled  and  owned  by  private 
corporauons;  that  It  Is  a  part  of  the  func- 
tion of  government  to  make  and  maintain 
highways  for  the  convenience  of  the  public: 
that  no  matter  who  Is  the  agent,  or  what  Is 
the  agency,  the  function  performed  Is  that 
of  the  State;  that  although  the  owners  may 
be  private  companies,  they  may  be  compelled 
to  permit  the  public  to  use  these  works  In 
the  manner  in  which  they  can  be  used;  that. 
upon  these  grounds  alone,  have  the  courts 
sustained  the  investitvire  of  railroad  cor- 
porations with  the  State's  right  of  eminent 
domain,  or  the  right  of  municipal  corpora- 
tions, under  legislative  authority,  to  assess, 
levy  and  collect  taxes  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads. 

So  In  Torcnshi'p  ot  Queensbury  v  Culver. 
19  Wall.  83.  it  was  said  that  a  municipal 
subscription  of  railroad  stock  was  in  aid  of 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  pub- 
lic highway,  and  for  the  promotion  of  a 
public  use.  Again.  In  Township  of  Pine 
GTove  V  Talcott.  19  Wall  666;  "Though  the 
corporation  (railroad)  was  private,  Its  work 
was  public,  as  much  so  as  If  It  were  to  be 
constructed  by  the  State."  To  the  like  effect 
are  numerous  adjudications  in  this  and  the 
State  courts  with  which  the  profession  is 
familiar.  The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts  In  Inhabitants  of  Worcester 
V.  The  Weatem  RJt.  Corporation.  4  Met  564, 
said  in  reference  to  a  railroad: 

"The  establishment  of  that  great  thor- 
oughfare Is  regarded  as  a  public  work,  estab- 
lished by  public  authority.  Intended  for  the 
public  lise  and  benefit,  the  use  of  which  is 
secxired  to  the  whole  community,  and  con- 
stitutes, therefore,  like  a  canal,  turnpike,  or 
highway,  a  public  easement.  It  Is  true  that 
the  real  and  personal  property,  necessary 
to  the  establishment  and  management  of 
the  railrotul,  is  vested  in  the  corporation; 
but  It  Is  In  trust  for  the  public."  In  Erie, 
Etc..  RJl.  Co.  V.  Casey.  26  Penn.  St.  287,  the 
court,  referring  to  an  act  repealing  the 
charter  of  a  railroad,  and  under  which  the 
State  took  possession  of  the  road,  said:  "It  Is 
a  public  highway,  solemnly  devoted  to  pub- 
lic use.  When  the  lands  were  taken  It  was 
for  such  use,  or  they  could  not  have  been 
taken  at  all.  Railroads  established  upon 
land  taken  by  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
by  authority  of  the  commonwealth,  created 
by  her  laws  as  thoroughfares  for  commerce, 
are  her  highways,  No  corporation  has  prop- 
erty in  them,  though  it  may  have  franchises 
annexed  to  and  exercisable  within  them." 

In  many  courts  It  has  been  held  that  be- 
cause of  the  public  Interest  in  such  a  cor- 
poration the  land  of  a  railroad  company  can- 
not bo  levied  on  and  sold  under  execution 
by  a  creditor.  The  sum  of  the  adjudged 
cases  Is  that  a  railroad  corporation  Is  a  gov- 
ernmental agency,  created  primarily  for  pub- 
lic purposes,  and  subject  to  be  controlled 
for  the  public  benefit.  Upon  thi*  ground 
the  State,  when  unfettered  by  contract,  may 
regulate,  in  Its  discretion,  the  rates  of  fares 
of  passengers  and  freight.  And  upon  this 
ground,  too,  the  State  may  regulate  the  en- 
tire management  of  railroads  In  all  matters 
affecting  the  convenience  and  safety  of  the 
public;  as,  for  example,  by  regulating  speed, 
compelling  stops  of  prescribed  length  at  sta- 
tions, and  prohibiting  discriminations  and 
favorltlsnn.  If  the  corporation  neglect  or  re- 
fuse to  discharge  it*  duties  to  the  public.  It 
may  be  coerced  to  do  so  by  appropriate  pro- 


ceedings In   the   name   or   in  behalf  of   the 
State. 

Such  being  the  relations  these  corpora- 
tions hold  to  the  public.  It  would  seem  that 
the  right  of  a  colored  person  to  use  an  Im- 
proved public  highway,  upon  the  terms  ac- 
corded to  freemen  of  other  races.  Is  as  funda- 
mental, in  the  state  of  freedom  established 
In  this  country,  as  are  any  of  the  rights 
which  my  brethren  concede  to  be  so  far 
fundamental  as  to  be  deemed  the  essence  of 
civil  freedom.  "Personal  liberty  consists." 
says  Blackstone.  "In  the  power  of  locomotion, 
of  changing  situation,  or  removing  one's 
person  to  whatever  places  one's  own  Inclina- 
tion may  direct,  without  restraint,  unless  by 
due  course  of  law." 

But  of  what  value  is  this  right  of  loco- 
motion. If  it  may  be  clogged  by  such  burdens 
as  Congress  Intended  by  the  act  of  1875  to 
remove?  They  are  burdens  which  lay  at  the 
very  foundation  of  the  institution  of  slav- 
ery as  It  once  existed.  They  are  not  to  be 
sustained,  except  upon  the  assumption  that 
there  is.  in  this  land  of  universal  liberty,  a 
cla.-is  whl-h  may  still  be  discriminated 
against,  even  in  respect  of  rights  of  a 
character  so  necessary  and  supreme,  that, 
deprived  of  their  enjoyment  In  common 
with  others,  a  freeman  Is  not  only  branded 
as  one  inferior  and  infected,  but,  In  the 
competitions  of  life.  Is  robbed  of  some  of 
the  most  essential  means  of  existence;  and 
all  this  solely  because  they  belong  to  a  par- 
ticular race  which  the  nation  has  liberated. 
The  Thirteenth  Amendment  alone  obliter- 
ated the  race  line,  so  far  as  all  rights  funda- 
mental In  a  state  of  freedom  are  concerned. 
Second,  as  to  inns.  The  same  general  ob- 
servations which  have  been  made  as  to  rail- 
roads are  applicable  to  inns.  The  word  Inn' 
has  a  technical  legal  signification.  It  means, 
in  the  act  of  1875,  Just  what  It  meant  at 
common  law.  A  mere  private  boarding- 
house  Is  not  an  Inn,  nor  Is  Its  keeper  sub- 
ject to  the  respKjnsiblUtles,  or  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  a  common  Innkeeper.  "To  con- 
stitute one  an  Innkeeper,  within  the  legal 
force  of  that  term,  he  must  keep  a  house 
of  entertainment  or  lodging  for  all  travellers 
or  wayfayers  who  might  choose  to  accept  the 
same,  being  of  good  character  or  conduct." 
Redfield  on  Carriers,  etc.  )  575.  Says  Judge 
Story: 

"An  Innkeeper  may  be  defined  to  be  the 
keeper  of  a  common  Inn  for  the  lodging  and 
entertainment  of  travellers  and  passengers, 
their  horses  and  attendants.  An  Innkeeper 
Is  bound  to  take  In  all  travellers  and  way- 
faring persons,  and  to  entertain  them.  If  he 
can  accommodate  them,  for  a  reasonable 
compensation:  and  he  must  guard  their 
goods  with  proper  diligence.  •  •  •  If  an 
Innkeeper  Improperly  refuses  to  receive  or 
provide  for  a  guest,  he  Is  liable  to  be  Indicted 
therefor.  •  •  •  They  (carriers  of  passen- 
gers) are  no  more  at  liberty  to  refuse  a 
passenger,  if  they  have  sufficient  room  and 
accommodations,  than  an  innkeeper  is  to  re- 
fuse suitable  room  and  accommodations  to  a 
guest"     Story  on  Bailments.   5  5  475-6 

In  Rex  V.  Ivens,  Carrlngton  A  Payne.  213, 
32  E  C  L.  495.  the  court,  speaking  by  Mr. 
Justice  Coleridge,  said: 

"An  Indictment  lies  against  an  Innkeeper 
who  refuses  to  receive  a  guest,  he  having  at 
the  time  room  In  his  hoiise;  and  either  the 
price  of  the  guest's  entertainment  being 
tendered  to  him.  or  such  circumstances  oc- 
curring as  will  dispense  with  that  tender. 
This  law  Is  founded  In  good  sense  The  Inn- 
keeper Is  not  to  select  his  guests.  He  has  no 
right  to  say  to  one,  you  shall  come  to  my  Inn. 
and  to  another  you  shall  not.  as  every  one 
coming  and  conducting  himself  In  a  proper 
manner  has  a  right  to  be  received;  and  for 
this  purpose  Innkeepers  are  a  sort  of  public 
serrants.  they  having  in  return  a  kind  of 
privilege  of  entertaining  trsTellers  and  sup- 
plying them  with  what  they  want" 

These  authorities  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  a  keeper  of  an  Inn  Is  in  the  exercise  of 


a  quasi  public  employment.     The  la«  m 
him  special  prlvUeges  and  he  Is  charged  wila! 
certain    duties    and    responsibilities  to  th» 
public.     The  public  nature  of  hi*  eniDl 
ment     forbids     him     from     dlscrlmiaat^ 
against   any    person   asking   admission  u 
guest  on  account  of  the  race  or  color  of  th.* 
person.  ' 

Third.  As  to  places  of  public  amusement 
It  may  be  argued  that  the  managers  of  mrt 
places  have  no  duties  to  p>erform  with  whirh 
the  public  are.  In  any  legal  sense.  concerBM 
or  with  which  the  public  have  any  rightu 
Interfere,  and,  that  the  exclusion  of  a  bUfk 
man  from  a  place  of  public  amusement,  an 
account  of  his  race,  or  the  denial  to  him  on 
that  ground,  of  equal  accommodationt  « 
such  places,  violates  no  legal  right  lor  th. 
vindication  of  which  he  may  invoke  the  ua 
of  the  courts.  My  answer  is,  that  placet  nf 
public  amusement,  within  the  meanin*  of 
the  act  of  1875,  are  such  as  are  establuteo 
and  maintained  under  direct  license  of  th* 
law.  The  authority  to  establish  and  nuio- 
tain  them  comes  from  the  public.  Tot 
colored  race  Is  a  part  of  that  public.  Tbe 
local  government  granting  the  license  repr*. 
sents  them  as  well  as  all  other  races  wiuua 
iu  jurisdiction.  A  license  from  the  public 
to  establish  a  place  of  public  amusemenv 
Imports,  in  law,  equality  of  right,  at  luch 
places,  among  all  the  members  of  that  public 
This  must  be  so,  unless  it  be — which  i 
deny — that  the  common  municipal  govern- 
ment of  all  the  people  may.  In  the  exertion  oJ 
lis  powers,  conferred  for  the  benefit  of  m, 
discriminate  or  authorize  dlscrlmlnstiot 
against  a  particular  race,  solely  because  u 
ilB  former  condition  of  servitude. 

I  aLso  submit,  whether  It  can  be  said— la 
view  of  the  doctrines  of  this  court  u  u- 
nounced  In  Munn  v.  State  of  Illinois.  M 
US.  113.  and  reaffirmed  In  Petfc  t.  Chicago 
A  N.W.  Railway  Co..  94  US.  164— thst  U» 
management  of  places  of  public  amusemait 
Is  a  purely  private  matter,  with  which  gen- 
ernment  has  no  rightful  concern?  In  tbi 
Munn  case  the  question  was  whether  Um 
State  of  Illinois  could  fix.  by  law.  the  nuii. 
mum  of  charges  for  the  storage  of  grsln  la 
certain  warehouses  In  that  State — the  pri- 
vate property  of  Individual  citizens.  AltB 
quoting  a  remark  attributed  to  Lord  ChW 
Justice  Hale,  to  the  effect  that  when  priutt 
property  is  "affected  with  a  public  Interat 
It  ceases  to  be  Juris  privatl  only."  the  court 
says : 

"Property  does  become  clothed  with  i 
public  Interest  when  used  In  a  manner  to 
make  it  of  public  consequence  and  affect  Ux 
community  at  large.  When,  therefore,  out 
devotes  his  property  to  a  use  In  which  tbt 
public  has  an  Interest,  he.  In  effect.  gnnU 
to  the  public  an  Interest  In  that  use.  »M 
must  submit  to  be  controlled  by  the  pubUc 
for  the  common  good,  to  the  extent  of  tbt 
Interest  he  has  thus  created.  He  may  with- 
draw his  grant  by  discontinuing  the  uje.  but 
so  long  as  he  maintains  the  use,  he  muit 
submit  to  the  control." 

The  doctrines  of  Munn  v.  Illinois  h«« 
never  been  modified  by  this  court,  and  I  iffl 
Justified,  upon  the  authority  of  that  case.  Is 
saying  that  places  of  public  amusement,  con- 
ducted under  the  authority  of  the  law,  tn 
clothed  with  a  public  Interest,  because  uasd 
in  a  manner  to  make  them  of  public  conse- 
quence and  to  affect  the  community  at  largt. 
The  law  may  therefore  regulate,  to  some  a- 
tent,  the  mode  In  which  they  shall  be  con- 
ducted, and,  consequently,  the  public  hsw 
rights  In  respect  of  such  places,  which  nuyb* 
vindicated  by  the  law.  It  U  consequently  do« 
a  matter  purely  of  private  concern. 

Congress  has  not,  in  these  matters,  entered 
the  domain  of  State  control  and  superrUlon 
It  does  not.  as  I  have  said,  assume  to  pre- 
scribe the  general  conditions  and  llmlUtloni 
under  which  Inns,  public  conveyances,  and 
places  of  public  amusement,  shall  b«  coo- 
ducted  or  managed.     It  simply  declares,  to 
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effect  that  since  the  nation  has  established 
universal  freedom  In  this  country,  for  all 
tune,  there  shall  be  no  discrimination,  based 
merely  upon  race  or  color.  In  respect  of  the 
accommodations  and  advantages  of  public 
conveyances,  Inns,  and  places  of  public 
amusement. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  such  dlscrhnlna- 
tion  practiced  by  corporations  and  Individ- 
uals In  the  exercise  of  their  public  or  quasl- 
Dubllc  functions  Is  a  badge  of  servitude  the 
Unposltlon  of  which  Congress  may  prevent 
under  Its  power,  by  appropriate  legislation, 
to  enforce  the  Thirteenth  Amendment;  and, 
consequently,  without  reference  to  its  en- 
larged power  under  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, the  act  of  March  1,  1875,  Is  not.  In 
my  Judgment,  repugnant  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, 

It  remains  now  to  consider  these  cases 
with  reference  to  the  power  Congress  has 
possessed  since  the  adoption  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  Much  that  has  been 
gald  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  under  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  Is  applicable  to  this 
branch  of  the  discussion,  and  will  not  be  re- 
peated. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  recent  amend- 
ments. It  had  become,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
established  doctrine  of  this  court  that 
negroes,  whose  ancestors  had  been  Imported 
and  sold  as  slaves,  could  not  become  citizens 
of  a  State,  or  even  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  righU  and  privileges  guaranteed  to 
citizens  by  the  national  Constitution;  fur- 
ther, that  one  might  have  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  citizen  of  a  State  without 
being  a  citizen  In  the  sense  in  which  that 
word  was  used  In  the  national  Constitution, 
and  without  being  entitled  to  the  privileges 
and  Immunities  of  citizens  of  the  several 
States.  Still,  further,  between  the  adoption 
of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  and  the  pro- 
posal by  Congress  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, on  June  16,  1866.  the  statute  books  of 
several  of  the  States,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
become  loaded  down  with  enactments  which, 
under  the  guise  of  Apprentice,  Vagrant,  and 
Contract  regulations,  sought  to  keep  the 
colored  race  In  a  condition,  practically,  of 
servitude.  It  was  openly  announced  that 
whatever  might  be  the  rights  which  persons 
of  that  race  had,  as  freemen,  under  the 
guarantees  of  the  national  Constitution,  they 
could  not  become  citizens  of  a  State,  with 
the  privileges  belonging  to  citizens,  except 
by  the  consent  of  such  State;  consequently, 
that  their  civil  rights,  as  citizens  of  the  State, 
depended  entirely  upon  State  legislation.  To 
meet  this  new  peril  to  the  black  race,  that 
the  purposes  of  the  nation  might  not  be 
doubted  or  defeated,  and  by  way  of  further 
enlargement  of  the  power  of  Congress,  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  was  proposed  for 
adoption. 

Remembering  that  this  court.  In  the 
Slaughter-House  cases,  declared  that  the  one 
pervading  purpose  found  In  all  the  recent 
amendments,  lying  at  the  foundation  of 
each,  and  without  which  none  of  them 
would  have  been  suggested — was  "the  free- 
dom of  the  slave  race,  the  security  and  firm 
establishment  of  that  freedom,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  newly-made  freeman  and 
citizen  from  the  oppression  of  those  who  had 
formerly  exercised  unlimited  dominion  over 
him" — that  each  amendment  was  addressed 
primarily  to  the  grievances  of  that  race — let 
us  proceed  to  consider  the  language  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment. 

Its  first  and  fifth  sections  are  in  these 
words : 

"Sec.  1,  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  In 
the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside. 
No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
«hall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Imrr.urUtles  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any 
State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,   without  due   process   of    law;    nor 


deny  to  any  person  within   its  Jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Sec.  5.  That  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article." 

It  was  adjudged  In  Strauder  v.  West  Vir- 
ginia, 100  U.S.  303,  and  Ex  parte  Virginia,  100 
US.  339,  and  my  brethren  concede,  that 
positive  rights  and  privileges  were  Intended 
to  be  secured,  and  are  In  fact  secured,  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment. 

But  when,  under  what  circumstances,  and 
to  what  extent,  may  Congress,  by  means  of 
legislation,  exert  IT-s  power  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  amendment?  The  theory 
of  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  coiort — 
the  foundation  upon  which  their  reasoning 
seems  to  rest — Is.  that  the  general  govern- 
ment cannot.  In  advance  of  hostile  State 
laws  or  hostile  State  proceedings,  actively 
Interfere  for  the  protection  of  any  of  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  Immunities  secured 
by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  It  Is  said 
that  such  rights,  privileges,  and  Immuni- 
ties are  secured  by  way  of  prohibition  against 
State  laws  and  State  proceedings  affecting 
such  rights  and  privileges,  and  by  power 
given  to  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  such  prohibition  Into  effect;  also, 
that  congressional  legislation  must  neces- 
sarily be  predicated  upon  such  supposed 
State  laws  or  State  proceedings,  and  be  di- 
rected to  the  correction  of  their  operation 
and  effect 

In  Illustration  of  its  position,  the  court 
refers  to  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  for- 
bidding the  passage  by  a  State  of  any  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  That 
clause  does  not.  I  submit,  furnish  a  proper 
Illustration  of  the  scope  and  effect  of  the 
fifth  section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
No  express  power  Is  given  Congress  to  en- 
force, by  primary  direct  legislation,  the  pro- 
hibition upon  State  laws  Impairing  the  ob- 
ligation of  contracts.  Authority  is.  Indeed, 
conferred  to  enact  all  necessary  and  proper 
laws  for  carrying  Into  execution  the  enu- 
merated powers  of  Congress  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  In  the 
government  of  the  United  States  or  In  any 
department  or  officer  thereof.  And.  as  here- 
tofore shown,  there  Is  also,  by  necessary  im- 
plication, power  In  Congress,  by  legislation, 
to  protect  a  right  derived  from  the  national 
Constitution.  But  a  prohibition  upon  a 
State  is  not  a  power  in  Congress  or  In  the 
national  government.  It  is  simply  a  denial 
of  power  to  the  State.  And  the  only  mode 
In  which  the  Inhibition  upon  State  laws 
Impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  can 
be  enforced,  Is,  Indirectly,  through  the 
courts.  In  suits  where  the  parties  raise  some 
question  as  to  the  constitutional  validity  of 
such  laws.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  extends  to  such  suits  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  suits  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Fourteenth  Amendment  pre- 
sents the  first  Instance  In  our  history  of  the 
Investiture  of  Congress  with  affirmative  pow- 
er, by  legislation,  to  enforce  an  express 
prohibition  upon  the  States.  It  is  not  said 
that  the  Judicial  power  of  the  nation  may 
be  exerted  for  the  enforcement  of  that 
amendment.  No  enlargement  of  the  Judicial 
power  was  required,  for  It  Is  clear  that  had 
the  fifth  section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment been  entirely  omitted,  the  Judiciary 
could  have  stricken  down  all  State  laws  and 
nullified  all  State  proceedings  In  hostility 
to  rights  and  privileges  secured  or  recog- 
nized by  that  amendment.  The  power  given 
is,  in  terms,  by  congressional  legislation,  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  amendment. 

The  assumption  that  this  amendment  con- 
sists wholly  of  prohibitions  upon  State  laws 
and  State  proceedings  In  hostility  to  Its  pro- 
visions. Is  unauthorized  by  Its  language.  The 
first  clause  of  the  first  section — "All  persons 
born  or  nattirallzed  In  the  United  States,  and 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citi- 


zens of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  State 
wherein  they  reside" — is  of  a  distinctly  af- 
firmative character.  In  Its  application  to 
the  colored  race,  previously  liberated,  it 
created  and  granted,  as  well  citizenship  of 
the  United  States,  as  citizenship  of  the  State 
In  which  they  respectively  resided.  It  in- 
troduced all  of  that  race,  whose  ancestors 
had  been  imported  and  sold  as  slaves,  at  once, 
into  the  political  community  known  as  the 
"People  of  the  United  States."  They  became. 
Instantly,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  their  resp)ectlve  States.  Further,  they 
were  brought,  by  this  supreme  act  of  the 
nation,  within  the  direct  operation  of  that 
provision  of  the  Constitution  which  declares 
that  "the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  privileges  and  Immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States."     Art.  4,  I  2. 

The  citizenship  thus  acquired,  by  that  race. 
In  virtue  of  an  affirmative  grant  from  the 
nation,  may  be  protected,  not  alone  by  the 
Judicial  branch  of  the  government,  but  by 
congressional  legislation  of  a  primary  direct 
character;  this,  because  the  power  of  Con- 
gress Is  not  restricted  to  the  enforcement  of 
prohibitions  upon  State  laws  or  State  action. 
It  Is,  in  terms  distinct  and  positive,  to  en- 
force "the  provisions  of  this  article"  of 
amendment;  not  simply  those  of  a  prohibi- 
tive character,  but  the  provisions — all  of  the 
provisions — affirmative  and  prohibitive,  of  the 
amendment.  It  Is,  therefore,  a  grave  mis- 
conception to  supixjse  that  the  fifth  section 
of  the  amendment  has  reference  exclusively 
to  express  prohibitions  upon  State  laws  or 
State  action.  If  any  right  was  created  by 
that  amendment,  the  grant  of  power, 
through  appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce 
Its  provisions,  authorizes  Congress,  by  means 
of  legislation,  operating  throughout  the  en- 
tire Union,  to  guard,  secure,  and  protect  that 
right. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  essential  inquiry  what, 
if  any,  right,  privilege  or  immunity  was 
given,  by  the  nation,  to  colored  persons, 
when  they  were  made  citizens  of  the  State 
In  which  they  reside?  Did  the  constitutional 
grant  of  State  citizenship  to  that  race,  of  its 
own  force,  invest  them  with  any  rights, 
privileges  and  Immunities  whatever?  That 
they  became  entitled,  upon  the  adoption  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  "to  all  privi- 
leges and  Immunities  of  citizens  In  the  sev- 
eral States,"  within  the  meaning  of  section 
2  of  article  4  of  the  Constitution,  no  one,  I 
suppose,  will  for  a  moment  question.  What 
are  the  privileges  and  immunities  to  which, 
by  that  clause  of  the  Constitution,  they  be- 
came entitled?  To  this  It  may  be  answered, 
generally,  upon  the  authority  of  the  ad- 
Judged  cases,  that  they  are  those  which  are 
fundamental  In  citizenship  In  a  free  republi- 
can government,  such  as  are  "common  to 
the  citizens  of  the  latter  States  under  their 
constitutions  and  laws  by  virtue  of  their 
being  citizens.'  Of  that  provision  It  has 
been  said,  with  the  approval  of  this  court, 
that  no  other  one  in  the  Constitution  has 
tended  so  strongly  to  constitute  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  one  people.  Ward  v 
Maryland,  12  Wall.  418;  Corfield  v.  Coryell. 
4  Wash.  C.  C.  371;  Paul  v.  Virginia,  8  Wall. 
168;    Slaughter-house  cases,   16  Id.  36. 

Although  this  court  has  wisely  forborne 
any  attempt,  by  a  comprehensive  definition, 
to  Indicate  all  of  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities to  which  the  citizen  of  a  State  Is 
entitled,  of  right,  when  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  other  States,  I  hazard  nothing,  in 
view  of  former  adjudications,  in  saying  that 
no  State  can  sustain  her  denial  to  colored 
citizens  of  other  States,  while  within  her 
limits,  of  privileges  or  Immunities,  funda- 
mental In  republican  citizenship,  upon  the 
ground  that  she  accords  such  privileges  and 
Immunities  only  to  her  white  citizens  and 
withholds  them  from  her  colored  citizens. 
The  colored  citizens  of  other  States,  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  State,  could  claim, 
in    virtue   of  section   2   of  article   4   of  the 
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Constitution,  eyery  privilege  and  Immunity 
which  that  State  secures  to  her  white  citi- 
zens.    Otherwise,  It  would  be  In  the  power 
of  any  State,  by  discriminating  class  legisla- 
tion against  Its  own  citizens  of  a  particular 
race  or  color,   to  withhold  from  citizens  of 
other  States,   belonging   to  that  proscribed 
race  or  color,   to  wltlihold  from  citizens  of 
immunities  of  the  character  regarded  by  all 
couru   as   fundamental    In   citizenship;    and 
chat,  too.  when  the  constitutional  guaranty 
is   that   the   citizens  of   each   State  shall  be 
entitled  to  "all  privileges  and  Immunities  of 
citizens    of    the    several    States."      No   State 
may.  by  discrimination  against  a  portion  of 
its  own  citizens  of  a  particular  race.  In  re- 
spect  of    privileges   and    immunities   funda- 
mental In  citizenship,  Impair  the  constitu- 
tlonal   right  of  citizens  of  other  States,   of 
whatever   race,    to   enjoy    in   that   State   all 
such  privileges  and  immunities  as  are  there 
accorded    to   her    most    favored   citizens.      A 
colored    citizen    of    Ohio    or    Indiana,    while 
in  the  Jurisdiction  of  Tennessee.  Is  entitled 
to  enjoy  any  privilege  or  Immunity,  funda- 
mental   In    citizenship,    which    Is    given    to 
citizens  of  the  white  race  In  the  latter  State. 
It  Is  not  to  be  supposed   that  any  one  will 
controvert  this  proposition. 

But  what  was  secured  to  colored  citizens 
of  the  United  States — as  t>etween  them  and 
their     respective     States — by     the     national 
grant  to  them  of  State   citizenship?     With 
what    rights,    privileges,    or    Inimunlties   did 
V  „•  this   grant   Invest   them?     There    Is   one.    If 
there  be  no  other — exemption  from  race  dis- 
crimination In  respect  of  any  civil  right  be- 
longing to  citizens  of  the  white  race  In  the 
same  State      That,  surely.  Is  their  constitu- 
tional   privilege    when    within    the    Jurisdic- 
tion   of   other    States.      And   such    must   be 
their  constitutional  right.  In  their  own  State. 
unless  the  recent  amendments  be   splendid 
baubles,  thrown  out  to  delude  those  who  de- 
served  fair  and  generous  treatment  at   the 
hands   of    the    nation.      Citizenship    In    this 
country  necessarily  Imports  at  least  equality 
of  civil  rights  among  citizens  of  every  race 
In    the   same    State.     It   is   fundamental    In 
American  citizenship  that.  In  respect  of  such 
rights,   there  shall   be   no  discrimination  by 
the   State,   or   Its   officers,   or   by   Individuals 
or   corporations   exercising   public   functions 
or  authority,  against  any  citizen  because  of 
his  race  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
In  United  Statea  v    Kruikshank,  92  US.  542. 
it  was  said  at  page  555.  that  the  rlghtz  of 
life  and  personal  liberty   are   natural   rights 
of  man.  and  that  "the  equality  of  the  rights 
of  citizens  Is  a  principle  of  republicanism  " 
And  in  Sx  parte  Virgtnia.  100  US.  334.  the 
emphatic  language  of  this  court  Is  that  "one 
great  purpose  of  these  amendments  was  to 
raise   the   colored   race   from   that  condition 
of   Inferiority  and  servitude   in   which  most 
of  them   had  previously   stood.   Into  perfect 
equality  of  civil  rights  with  ail  other  persona 
within   the   Jurisdiction  of  the  States.  '     So. 
In   Strauder  v     W^st    Virginia.    100   US    306, 
the     court,     alluding     to     the     Fourteenth 
Amendment,  said:   "This  Is  one  of  a  series  of 
constitutional  provisions  having  a  common 
purpose,  namely,  securing  to  a  race  recently 
emancipated,  a  race  that  through  many  gen- 
erations  had    been   held    In   slavery,   all   the 
civil    rights    that    the    superior   race    enjoy." 
Again.   In   Seal   v     Delaicare.    103   US     386.   It 
was    ruled    that    this    amendment    was    de- 
signed, primarily,  "to  secvire  to  the  colored 
race,  thereby  Invested  with  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  civil  rights  that,  under 
the  law.  are  enjoyed  by  white  persons." 

The  language  of  this  court  with  reference 
to  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  adds  to  the 
force  of  tills  view.  In  United  State.i  t  Cruik- 
shank.  It  was  said:  "In  United  States  v  Reese. 
92  US.  214.  we  held  that  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  has  Invested  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  with  a  new  constitutional 
right,  which  Is  exemption  from  dlscrlmlna- 
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Uon  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise, 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude.  Prom  this  It  appears  that 
the  right  of  suffrage  Is  not  a  necessary  attri- 
bute of  national  citizenship,  but  that  exemp- 
tion from  discrimination  In  the  exercise  of 
that  right  on  account  of  race,  et  cetera.  Is. 
The  right  to  vote  In  the  States  comes  from 
the  States;  but  the  right  of  exemption  from 
the  prohibited  dl.scrlmlnatlon  comes  from  the 
United  States  The  first  has  not  been  granted 
or  secured  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  last  has  t)een." 

Here.  In  language  at  once  clear  and  forci- 
ble. Is  stated  the  principle  for  which  I 
contend.  It  can  scarcely  be  claimed  that 
exemption  from  race  discrimination.  In  re- 
spect of  civil  rights,  against  those  to  whom 
State  citizenship  was  granted  by  the  nation. 
Is  any  less,  for  the  colored  race,  a  new  con- 
stitutional right,  derived  from  and  secured 
by  the  national  Constitution,  than  Is  exemp- 
tion from  such  discrimination  in  the  exercise 
of  the  elective  franchise.  It  cannot  be  that 
the  latter  Ls  an  attribute  of  national  citizen- 
ship, while  the  other  Is  not  essential  In 
national  citizenship,  or  fundamental  In  Sute 
citizenship. 

If.   then,   exemption   from  discrimination. 
In  respect   of  clvii   rights.   Is  a   new  consti- 
tutional right,  secured  by  the  grant  of  State 
citizenship  to  colored  citizens  of  the  United 
States — and  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  now  be 
questioned — why    may    not    the    nation,    by 
means   of   Its   own    legislation   of  a   primary 
direct  char:icter,  guard,  protect  and  enforce 
that  right?     It  Ls  a  right  and  privilege  which 
the  nation  conferred.     It  did  not  come  from 
the  States   in   which    those   colored  citizens 
reside.     It  has  been  the  established  doctrine 
of  this  court  during  all  Its  history,  accepted 
as  essential  to  the  national  supremacy,  that 
Congress.  In  the  absence  of  a  positive  dele- 
gation of  power  to  the  State  legislatures,  may, 
by   Its  own    legislation,   enforce  and   protect 
any    right   derived    from   or   created    by    the 
national  Constitution       It  was  so  declared  In 
Prigg  v.  Commonwealth,  of  Pennsylvania      It 
was  reiterated  In  United  States  v.  Reese.  92 
U.S.  214.  where  the  court  said  that  "rlghta 
and   immunities  created   by  and  dependent 
upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
can  be  protected  by  Congress.      The  form  and 
manner   of   the   protection   may  be  such   as 
Congress.    In    the    legitimate    exercise    of    Its 
discretion,     shall     provide.     These     may     be 
varied  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  partic- 
ular   right    to    be    protected."     It    was    dis- 
tinctly   reaffirmed    In    Strauder   v.    West    Vir- 
ginia.  100   VS.  310.   where   we  said   that    'a 
right   or   Immunity   created    by   the   Consti- 
tution or  only  guaranteed  by  It.  even  with- 
out any  express  delegation  of  power,  may  be 
protected    by   Congress."     How   then   can    It 
be  claimed  In  view  of  the  declarations  of  this 
court    In    farmer    cases,    that    exemption    of 
colored   citizens,   within    their   States,   from 
race  discrimination.   In   respect   of   the  civil 
rights  of  citizens.  Is  not  an  Immunity  created 
or  derived  from  the  national  Constitution'' 
The   court   has  always  given  a  broad  and 
liberal   constructloh   to  the  Constitution,  so 
as  to  enable  CongreJis,  by  legislation,  to  en- 
force   rlghU    secured    by    that    Instrument. 
The    legislation   which   Congress   may  enact. 
In  execution  of  Its  power  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of   this  amendment.  Ls  such  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  protect  the  right  granted 
The  word  appropriate  was  undoubtedly  used 
with  reference  to  Its  meaning,  as  established 
by  repeated  decisions  of   this  court.     Under 
given   circumstances,   that   which    the   court 
characterizes  as  corrective   legislation   might 
be  deemed  by  Congress  appropriate  and  en- 
tirely sufficient      Under  other  circumstances 
primary  direct    legislation   may  be  requlrtd 
But  it  Is  for  Congress,  not  the  Judiciary,  to 
say  what  legislation  Is  appropriate — that  1» — 
best  adapted  to  the  end  to  be  attained.     The 
Judiciary  may  not.  with  safety  to  our  Insti- 
tutions   enter  the  domain  of  legislative  dis- 


cretion, sjid  dictate  the  means  which  r 
gress  shaU  employ  in  the  exercise  of  h 
granted  powers.  That  would  be  sheer  W^ 
paUon  of  the  functions  of  a  co-ordiBrf' 
department,  which.  If  often  repeatedj^^ 
permanently  acquiesced  In.  would  work 
radical  change  In  our  system  of  government* 
In  United  States  v.  Fisher.  2  Cr.  358  the  Mui 
said  that  "Congress  must  possess  the  choir* 
of  means,  and  must  be  empowered  to  um 
any  means  which  are  In  fact  conducive  to 
the  exercise  of  a  power  granted  by  the  Con 
stltutlon."  "The  sound  construction  of  th« 
Constitution."  said  Chief  Justice  Marshl^ 
"must  allow  to  the  national  legislature  thst 
discretion,  with  respect  to  the  means  bl 
which  the  powers  It  confers  are  to  be  carried 
Into  execution,  which  will  enable  that  body 
to  perform  the  high  duties  assigned  to  It  in 
the  manner  most  beneficial  to  the  people 
Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  It  be  wittln 
the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  means 
which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly 
adapted  to  that  end.  which  are  not  pro- 
hibited, but  consist  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  are  constltn- 
tlonal."  McCuUoch  v.  Maryland,  4  Wh  431' 
Must  these  rules  of  construction  be  now 
abandoned?  Are  the  powers  of  the  national 
legislature  to  t>e  restrained  In  proportJon  u 
the  rights  and  privileges,  derived  from  the 
nation,  are  valuable?  Are  constitutional 
provisions,  enacted  to  secure  the  dearest 
rights  of  freemen  and  citizens,  to  be  ob- 
jected to  that  rule  of  construction,  appn. 
cable  to  private  Instruments,  which  requlr«« 
that  the  words  to  be  Interpreted  must  be 
taJten  most  strongly  against  those  who  em- 
ploy  them?  Or  shall  It  be  remembered  thit 
"a  constitution  of  government,  founded  by 
the  people  for  themselves  and  their  posterity, 
and  for  objects  of  the  most  momentcna  na- 
ture— for  perpetual  union,  for  the  esubllah- 
ment  of  Justice,  for  the  general  welfare,  and 
for  a  perpetuation  of  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty— necessarily  requires  that  every  Inter- 
pretation of  Its  powers  should  have  a  con- 
stant reference  to  these  objects?  No 
Interpretation  of  the  words  In  which  those 
powers  are  granted  can  be  a  sound  one. 
which  narrows  down  their  ordinary  Import 
so  as  to  defeat  those  objects."  1  Story 
Const,   i  422. 

The  opinion  of  the  court,  as  I  have  said. 
proceeds  upon  the  groiind  that  the  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  secured  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  cannot  l>e  brought  Into 
activity  except  with  the  view,  and  as  It  may 
become  necessary,  to  correct  and  annul  State 
laws  and  State  proceedings  In  hostility  to 
such  rights  and  privileges.  In  the  absence 
of  State  laws  or  SUte  action  adverse  to  such 
rights  and  privileges,  the  naUon  may  not 
actively  Interfere  for  their  protection  and 
security,  even  against  corporations  and  In- 
dividuals exercising  public  or  quasi  public 
functions.  Such  I  understand  to  be  the 
position  of  my  brethren.  If  the  grant  to 
colored  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  citi- 
zenship In  their  respective  States.  ImporU 
exemption  from  race  discrimination.  In  their 
States.  In  respect  of  such  civil  rights  as  be- 
long to  citizenship,  then,  to  hold  that  the 
amendment  remits  that  right  to  the  State* 
for  their  protection,  primarily,  and  stays  the 
hands  of  the  nation,  until  It  is  assailed  by 
Sute  laws  or  State  proceedings.  Is  to  adjudge 
that  the  amendment,  so  far  from  enlarging 
the  p<3wer8  of  Congress — as  we  have  hereto- 
fore said  It  did — not  only  curtails  them,  but 
reverses  the  policy  which  the  general  govern- 
ment has  pursued  from  Its  very  organization 
Such  an  Interpretation  of  the  amendment  U 
a  denial  to  Congress  of  the  power,  by  appro- 
priate legislation,  to  enforce  one  of  Its  pro- 
visions In  new  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  recent  amendments  were  incor- 
porated Into  the  Constitution,  and  especially 
In  view  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  netr 
rights  they  created  and  sectired.  It  ought  not 
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be  presumed  that  the  general  gOTernment 
°  aWlcated  Its  authority,  by  national  legte- 
w^on  direct  and  primary  In  Its  character. 
to  roard  and  protect  privileges  and  immunl- 
ti-g  secured  by  that  Instrument. 

soch  an  Interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ought  not  to  be  accepted  If  it  be  possible 
avoid  It.  Its  acceptance  would  lead  to 
this  anomalous  result:  that  whereas,  prior 
.0  the  amendments.  Congress,  with  the  sanc- 
t'on  of  this  court,  passed  the  moot  strln- 
'  jjj  j„,» — operating  directly  and  primarily 
^xjn  States  and  their  officers  and  agents, 
Mwell  as  upon  Individuals — in  vindication 
of  slavery  and  the  right  of  the  master,  it 
may  not  now,  by  legislation  of  a  like  pri- 
mary and  direct  character,  guard,  protect, 
and  secure  the  freedom  established,  and  the 
most  essential  right  of  the  citizenship 
eranted.  by  the  constitutional  amendments. 
With  all  respect^  for  the  opinion  of  others. 
I  insist  that  the  national  legislature  may, 
without  transcending  the  limits  of  the  Con- 
stitution, do  for  human  liberty  and  the  fun- 
damental rights  of  American  citizenship, 
what  It  did,  with  the  sanction  of  this  court, 
for  the  protection  of  slavery  and  the  rights 
of  the  masters  of  fugitive  slaves.  If  fugl- 
tiT«  slave  laws,  providing  modes  and  pre- 
scribing penalties,  whereby  the  master  could 
seise  and  recover  his  fugitive  slave,  were 
Intimate  exertions  of  an  Implied  power  to 
protect  and  enforce  a  right  recognized  by 
the  Constitution,  why  shall  the  hands  of 
Congress  be  tied,  so  that — under  an  express 
power,  by  appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce 
a  constitutional  provision  granting  citizen- 
ship—It  may  not,  by  means  of  direct  legisla- 
tion, bring  the  whole  power  of  this  Nation 
to  bear  upon  States  and  their  officers,  and 
upon  such  Individuals  and  corporations  ex- 
ercising public  functions  as  assume  to 
abridge,  impair,  or  deny  rights  confessedly 
secured  by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land? 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  fact  that, 
by  the  second  clause  of  the  first  section  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  States  are 
expressly  prohibited  from  making  or  enforc- 
ing laws  at>ndglng  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes. 
furnishes  any  sufficient  reason  for  holding  or 
maintaining  that  the  amendment  was  in- 
tended to  deny  Congress  the  power,  by  gen- 
eral, primary,  and  direct  legislation,  of  pro- 
tecting citizens  of  the  several  States,  being 
also  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes,  against  all 
dlscrlmtnatlon.  in  respect  of  their  rights  as 
citizens,  which  Is  founded  on  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Sucii  an  interpreUtlon  of  the  amendment 
Ij  plainly  repugnant  to  Its  fifth  section,  con- 
ferring upon  Congress  power,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  to  enforce  not  merely  the  provi- 
sions   conuiuing     prohibitions     upon     the 
Stttea,    but    all    of    the    provUlons    of    the 
amendment.    Including    the    provisions,    ex- 
press and  implied.  In  the  first  clause  of  the 
first  secUon  of  the  article  granting  citizen- 
ship.   This   alone    Is    sufficient    for    holding 
that  Congress  U  not  restricted  to  the  enact- 
ment  of    laws    adapted    to    counteract    and 
redress  the  operation  of  State  legislation,  or 
the  acUon  of  SUte  officers,  of  the  character 
prohibited  by  the  amendment.     It  was  per- 
fecUy  well  known  that  the  great  danger  to 
the  equal    enjoyment    by    clUzens    of    their 
rights,   as  citizens,   was   to   be  apprehended 
not  altogether  from  unfriendly  State  legis- 
lation, but  from  the  hosUle  action  of  corpo- 
rations and  Individuals  in  the  SUtes.     And 
It  Is  to  be  presumed   that  It  was  Intended, 
oy    that   secUon.    to   clothe    Congress    with 
power  and  authority   to  meet   that  danger. 
If  the  rights  intended  to  be  secured  by  the 
act  of  1875  are  such  as  belong  to  the  citizen, 
a  common  or  equally  with  other  citizens  in 
i^  same  SUte.  then  it  Is  not  to  be  denied 
that  auch  leguiauon  U  pecuUarly  appropriate 
'o  tne  end  which  Congress  is  authorized  to 
»«»mpUah,  viz..  to  protect   the  citizen,  in 
««P«:t  Of  such  rights,   against  dlecrimlnz- 
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tlon  on  account  of  his  race.  Recurring  to 
the  specific  prohibition  In  the  Fotuteenth 
Amendment  upon  the  making  or  enforcing 
of  State  laws  abridging  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  I  remark  that  if,  as 
held  In  the  Slaughter-House  cases,  the  privi- 
leges here  referred  to  were  those  which  be- 
longed to  citizenship  of  the  United  SUtes, 
as  distinguished  from  those  belonging  to 
SUte  citizenship.  It  was  Impossible  for  any 
State  prior  to  the  adoption  of  that  amend- 
ment to  have  enforced  laws  of  that  char- 
acter. The  Judiciary  could  have  annulled 
all  such  legislation  under  the  provision  that 
the  Constitution  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  anything  in  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. The  SUtes  were  already  under  an 
implied  prohibition  not  to  abridge  any 
privilege  or  immunity  belonging  to  citizens 
of  the  United  SUtes  as  such.  Consequently, 
the  prohibition  upon  SUte  laws  In  hostility 
to  rlghU  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  was  Intended — In  view  of  the  intro- 
duction Into  the  body  of  citizens  of  a  race 
formerly  denied  the  essential  rights  of  citi- 
zenship— only  as  an  express  limitation  on 
the  powers  of  the  States,  and  was  not  in- 
tended to  diminish.  In  the  slightest  degree, 
the  authority  which  the  nation  has  always 
exercised,  of  protecting,  by  means  of  Its  own 
direct  legislation,  rlghU  created  or  sectired 
by  the  Constitution.  Any  purpose  to  dimin- 
ish the  national  authority  in  respect  of  priv- 
ileges derived  from  the  nation  is  distinctly 
negatived  by  the  express  grant  of  power,  by 
legislation,  to  enforce  every  provision  of  the 
amendment.  Including  that  which,  by  the 
grant  of  citizenship  In  the  State,  secures 
exemption  from  race  discrimination  In  re- 
spect of  the  civil  rlghU  of  citizens. 

It  is  Bald  that  any  interpreUtlon  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  different  from  that 
adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  court,  would 
Impy  that  Congress  had  authority  to  enact 
a  municipal  code  for  all  the  States,  covering 
every  matter  affecting  the  life,  liberty,  and 
property  of  the  citizens  of  the  several  SUtes. 
Not  so.  ft-ior  to  the  adoption  of  that  amend- 
ment the  constitutions  of  the  several  SUtes, 
without  perhaps  an  exception,  secured  all 
persons  against  deprivation  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  otherwise  than  by  due  process 
of  law,  and,  in  some  form,  recognized  the 
right  of  all  persons  to  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.  Those  rlghU,  therefore,  existed 
before  that  amendment  was  proposed  or 
adopted,  and  were  not  created  by  It.  If,  by 
reason  of  that  fact.  It  be  assumed  that  pro- 
tection In  these  righu  of  persons  still  resto 
primarily  with  the  States,  and  that  Congress 
may  not  Interfere  except  to  enforce,  by 
means  of  corrective  legislation,  the  pro- 
hibitions upon  State  laws  or  SUte  proceed- 
ings Inconsistent  with  those  rlghu.  It  does 
not  at  all  follow,  that  privileges  which  have 
been  granted  by  the  Nation,  may  not  be 
protected  by  primary  legislation  upon  the 
part  of  Congress.  The  personal  rlghu  and 
immunities  recognized  in  the  prohibitive 
clauses  of  the  amendment  were,  prior  to  Its 
adopUon,  xmder  the  protection,  primarily, 
of  the  SUtes.  while  rlghU.  created  by  or  de- 
rived from  the  United  SUtes,  have  always 
been,  and.  In  the  nature  of  things,  should 
always  be.  primarily,  uiuler  the  protection  of 
the  general  government. 

Exemption  from  race  discrimination  In  re- 
spect of  the  clvU  rlghu  which  are  funda- 
menUl  in  citizenship  In  a  republican  gov- 
ernment, is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  new  right, 
created  by  the  nation,  with  express  power 
In  Congresa.  by  legislation,  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  provision  from  which  It  Is  de- 
rived. If,  in  some  sense,  such  race  discrim- 
ination Is,  within  the  letter  of  the  last  clause 
of  the  first  section,  a  denial  of  that  equal 
protection  of  the  lavs  which  U  secured 
against  SUte  denial  to  all  peraoaa.  whether 
citizens  or  not,  it  cannot  be  possible  that  a 
mere  prohibition  upon  such  SUte  denial,  or 


a  prohibition  upon  State  laws  abridging  the 
privileges  and  Immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  Ukes  from  the  nation  the 
power  which  It  has  uniformly  exercised  of 
IJTOtectlng,  by  direct  primary  legislation, 
those  privileges  and  Immunities  which  ex- 
isted under  the  Constitution  before  the  adop- 
tion Of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  or  have 
been  created  by  that  amendment  in  behalf 
of  those  thereby  made  citizens  of  their  re- 
spective States. 

This  construction  does  not  in  any  degree 
Intrench  upon  the  Just  rights  of  the  States 
In  the  control  of  their  domestic  affairs.  It 
simply  recognizes  the  enlarged  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  recent  amendmente  ufxon  the 
general  government.  In  the  view  which  I 
take  of  those  amendmente,  the  States  possess 
the  same  authority  which  they  have  always 
had  to  define  and  regulate  the  civil  rlghu 
which  their  own  people.  In  virtue  of  State 
citizenship,  may  enjoy  within  their  respec- 
tive limlU;  except  that  ite  exercise  Is  now 
subject  to  the  expressly  granted  power  of 
Congress,  by  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  such  amendments — a  power  which 
necessarily  carries  with  It  authority,  by  na- 
tional legislation,  to  protect  and  secure  the 
privileges  and  immunities  which  are  created 
by  or  are  derived  from  those  amendmenU. 
That  exemption  of  citizens  from  discrimina- 
tion based  on  race  or  color.  In  respect  of 
civil  righU.  is  one  of  those  privileges  or  im- 
munities, can  no  longer  be  deemed  an  open 
question  In  this  court. 

It  was  said  of  the  case  of  Dred  Scott  v. 
Sandford,  that  this  court,  there  overruled 
the  action  of  two  generations,  virtually  In- 
serted a  new  clause  In  the  Constitution, 
changed  Ite  character,  and  made  a  new  de- 
parture in  the  workings  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that 
if  the  recent  amendmente  are  so  construed 
that  Congress  may  not,  in  ite  own  discretion, 
and  Independently  of  the  action  or  non- 
action of  the  States,  provide,  by  legislation 
of  a  direct  character,  tar  the  security  of 
rights  created  by  the  national  Constitution; 
If  It  be  adjudged  that  the  obligation  to  pro- 
tect the  fundamental  privileges  and  Immunl- 
tler  granted  by  the  Fotirteenth  Amendment 
to  citizens  residing  in  the  several  States.  resU 
primarily,  not  on  the  nation,  but  on  the 
SUtes;  If  It  be  further  adjudged  that  Indi- 
viduals and  corporations,  exercising  public 
functions,  or  wielding  power  under  public 
authOTlty,  may,  without  lUblllty  to  direct 
IK-imary  legislation  on  the  part  of  Congress, 
make  the  race  of  citizens  the  ground  for 
denying  them  that  equality  of  clvU  rlghte 
which  the  Constitution  ordains  as  a  principle 
of  republican  citizenship;  then,  not  only  the 
foundations  upon  which  the  national  su- 
premacy has  always  securely  rested  will  be 
materially  disturbed,  but  we  shall  enter 
upon  an  era  of  constitutional  law,  when  the 
rlghU  of  freedom  and  American  citizenship 
cannot  receive  from  the  nation  that  efficient 
protection  which  heretofore  was  unhesiUt- 
ingly  accorded  to  slavery  and  the  rlghte  of 
the  master. 

But  if  It  were  conceded  that  the  power  of 
Congress  could  not  be  brought  into  activity 
until  the  rlghte  specified  In  the  act  of  1875 
had  been  abridged  or  denied  by  some  SUte 
law  (H-  SUte  action.  I  maintain  that  the  de- 
cision erf  the  court  is  erroneous.  TTiere  has 
been  adverse  Bute  action  within  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  as  heretofore  Intwpreted 
by  this  court.  I  allude  to  Ex  parte  Virginia, 
supra.  It  appears.  In  that  case,  that  one 
Cole,  Judge  of  a  county  court,  was  charged 
with  the  duty,  by  the  laws  of  Virginia,  of 
selecting  grand  and  petit  Jurorz.  The  law  of 
the  SUte  did  not  authorize  or  permit  him. 
In  making  such  selections,  to  discriminate 
against  colored  citizens  because  of  their  race. 
But  he  was  indicted  In  the  federal  court, 
under  th«  act  of  1876,  for  malting  zuch  dis- 
crimlnatloas.  T^e  attomey-geaeral  at  Vir- 
ginia contended  before  us.  that  the  State  had 
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done  Ita  duty,  and  had  not  authorized  or 
directed  that  county  Judge  to  do  what  he 
wad  charged  with  having  done;  that  the 
State  had  not  denied  to  the  colored  race  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws:  and  that  con- 
sequently the  act  of  Cole  must  be  deemed 
his  Individual  act.  In  contravenUon  of  the 
will  of  the  State.  Plausible  as  this  argument 
was.  It  failed  to  convince  this  court,  and 
after  saying  that  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment had  reference  to  the  political  body 
denominated  a  SUte.  "by  whatever  Inatru- 
menta  or  In  whatever  modes  that  action 
may  be  taken."  and  that  a  State  acts  by  Its 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  authori- 
ties, and  can  act  In  no  other  way.  we  pro- 
ceeded: 

"The    constitutional    provision,    therefore, 
must  mean  that  no  agency  of  the  State,  or  of 
the    officers   or   agents   by    whom    its   powers 
are  exerted,  shall  deny  to  any  person  within 
Its  Jurisdiction   the  equal   protection  of  the 
laws.     Whoever,  by  virtue  of  public  position 
under  a  State  government,  deprives  another 
of    property,    life,    or    liberty    without    due 
process   of   law,  or  denies  or   takes   away   the 
equal    protection    of    the    laws,    violates    the 
constitutional    Inhibition;    and.    as    he    acts 
under   the   name   and    for   the  State,   and   Is 
clothed    with    the    State's   power,    his    act    la 
that  of  the  SUte.     This  must  be  so.  or  the 
constitutional   prohibition   has  no  meaning 
Then  the  State  has  clothed  one  of  its  agents 
with  power  to  annul  or  evade  It.     But   the 
constitutional  amendment  was  ordained  for 
a  purpose.      It  was  to  secure  equal  rights  to 
all  persons,  and.  to  Insure  to  all  persons  the 
enjoyment  of  such  rights,   power  was  given 
to  Congress  to  enforce  its  provisions  by  ap- 
propriate legislation.     Such  legislation  must 
act    upon    persons,    not    upon    the    abstract 
thing   denominated    a   State,    but    upon    the 
persons    who    are    the    agents    of    the    State. 
In   the  denial  of   the  rights   which   were  In- 
tended to  be  secured."    Ex  parte  Vtrgxnta    100 
US.  346-7. 

In  every  material  sense  applicable   to  the 
practical     enforcement    of     the    Fourteenth 
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My    brethren    say.    that   when    a  man  w 
emerged    from    sla.try.    and    by    the   «ih 
beneficent  leglslaUon  has  shaken  off  th     '^ 
separable   concomltanu  of  that  sUte    Un^" 
must    be   8<ime   stage    In   the   proerea* 'oft'* 
elevation  when  he  Ukes  the  rank  of  am 
citizen,  and  ceases  to  be  the  special  fav™!!? 
of   the   laws,   and   when   his  rlghu  a*  ^Z„ 
zen.   or   a   man,   are   to   be   protected  in  Ik" 
ordinary   m<>rli>ii  hv   n;hii^v>   .-.rv,-. '"* 


Amendment,    railroad    corporations,    keepers      chased  a  railroad   ticket  entitling  her  to  be 
of   Inns,   and    managers  of    places   of  public      "^afletl  from  Grand  Junction.  Tennessee,  to 
amusement  are  agents  or  Instrumentalities 
of  the  State,  because  they  are  charged  with 
duties  to  the   public,  and   are  amenable,   in 
respect    to    their    duties    and    functions,    to 
governmental    regulation.     It    seems    to    me 
that,  within  the  principle  settled  In  Ex  parte 
Virginia,  a  denial,  by  these  Instrumentalities 
of  the  State,   to  the  citizen,  because  of  his 
race,  of  that  equality  of  civil  rights  secured 
to    him    by    law.    Is   a   denial    by    the    State. 
within     the     meaning     of     the     Fourteenth 
Amendment.     If  it  be  not.  then  that  race  Is 
left.  In  respect  of  the  civil  rights  In  question, 
practically  at  the  mercy  of  corporations  and 
Indlvldimls  wielding  power  under  the  States 
But  the  court  says  that  Congress  did  not. 
In  the  act  of  1866.  assume,  under  the  author- 
ity given  by  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  to 
adjust  what  may  be  called  the  social  rights 
of  men  and  races  In  the  community.     I  agree 
that    government    has    nothing    to    do    with 
social,  as  distinguished  from  technically  legal. 
rights   of   Individuals.     No  government   ever 
has   brought,   or  ever   can    bring.    Its   people 
Into  social  Intercourse  against  their  wishes. 
Whether  one  person  will  permit  or  maintain 
social  relations  with  another  Is  a  matter  with 
which  government  has  no  concern.     I  agree 
that  If  one  citizen  chooses  not  to  hold  social 
Intercourse  with  another,  he  Is  not  and  can- 
not  be   made   amenable   to   the   law   for   his 
conduct  In  that  regard,  for  no  legal  right  of 
a  citizen  Is  violated  by  the  refusal  of  others 
to  maintain  merely  social  relations  with  him. 
even   upon  grounds  of  race.     What   I  afBrm 
Is  that  no  State,  nor  the  officers  of  any  State, 
nor   any   corporation   or  Individual  wielding 
power  under  State  authority  for  the  public 
benefit  or  the  public  convenience,  can.  con- 
sistently either  with  the  freedom  established 
by  the  fundamental  law,  or  with  that  equal- 


ity of  clvU  rights  which  now  belongs  to  every 
citizen,  dlacrlmlnate  against  freemen  or  citi- 
zens. In  those  rights.  l>ecause  of  their  race,  or 
because  they  once  labored  under  the  dis- 
abilities of  slavery  imposed  upon  them  as  a 
race. 

The  rights  which  Congress,  by  the  act  of 
1875,  endeavored   to  secure  and  protect   are 
legal,   not  social   rights.     The   right,   for   In- 
stance, of  a  colored  citizen  to  use  the  accom-      ordinary  modes  by  which  other  men'  *"  "** 
modatlons    of    a    public    highway,    upon    the       are  protected       It  is    I  submit    scarJ."*'** 
same  terms  as  are  permitted   to  white  cltl-  '    ^^^""  '"" 

zens.  Is  no  more  a  social  right  than  his  right, 
under  the  law.  to  use  the  public  streets  of 
a  city  or  a  town,  or  a  turnpike  road,  or  a  pub- 
lic market,  or  a  post  ofTlce,  or  his  right  to  sit 
In  a  public  building  with  others,  of  whatever 
race,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  political 
questions  of  the  day  discussed  Scarcely  a 
day  passes  without  our  seeing  m  this  court- 
room citizens  of  the  white  and  black  races 
sitting  side  by  side,  watching  the  progress 
of  our  business  It  would  never  occur  to 
any  one  that  the  presence  of  a  colored  citi- 
zen In  a  court-house,  or  court-room,  was  an 
invasion  of  the  social  rights  of  white  persons 
who  may  freque^t  such  places  And  yet. 
such  a  suggestion  would  be  quite  as  sound 
In  law — I  say  It  with  all  respect— as  Is  the 
suggestion  that  the  claim  of  a  colored  citi- 
zen to  use.  upon  the  same  terms  as  is  per- 
mitted to  white  citizens,  the  accommoda- 
tions of  public  highways,  or  public  inns,  or 
places  of  public  amusement,  established  un- 
der the  license  of  the  law.  is  an  Invasion  of 
the  social  rights  of  the  white  race 

The  court,  in  Its  opinion,  reserves  the 
question  whether  Congress,  in  the  exercise 
of  Its  power  to  regulate  commerce  amongst 
the  several  States,  might  or  might  not  pass 
a  law  regulating  rights  In  public  conveyances 
passing  from  one  State  to  another  I  beg  to 
suggest  that  that  precise  question  was  sub- 
stantially presented  here  in  the  only  one  of 
these  cases  relating  to  railroads — Robtnson 
and  Wife  v  Memph-ts  <fr  Charleston  Rail- 
road Company.  In  that  case  It  appears  that 
Mrs    Robinson,  a  citizen  of  Mississippi,  pur- 


Lynchburg.  Virginia.  Might  not  the  act  of 
1875  be  maintained  In  that  case,  as  appli- 
cable at  least  to  commerce  between  the 
States,  notwithstanding  It  does  not,  upxan  Its 
face,  profess  to  have  been  passed  In  pur- 
suance of  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
commerce?  Has  It  ever  been  held  that  the 
Judiciary  should  overturn  a  statute,  because 
the  legislative  department  did  not  accurately 
recite  therein  the  particular  provision  of  the 
Constitution  authorizing  Its  enactment? 
We  have  often  enforced  municipal  bonds  in 
aid  of  railroad  subscriptions,  where  they 
failed  to  recite  the  statute  authorizing  their 
issue,  but  recited  one  which  did  not  sustain 
their  validity  The  inquiry  In  such  cases 
has  been,  was  there.  In  any  statute,  authority 
for  the  execution  of  the  bonds ^  Upon  this 
branch  of  the  case.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  In  1869.  passed  a 
statute  giving  to  passengers,  without  regard 
to  race  or  color,  equality  of  right  in  the  ac- 
commodations of  railroad  and  street  cars, 
steamboats  or  other  water  crafts,  stage 
coaches,  omnibuses,  or  other  vehicles.  But 
In  Hall  V  De  Cuir.  95  US.  487.  that  act  was 
pronounced  unconstitutional  so  far  Is  It  re- 
lated to  commerce  between  the  States,  this 
court  saying  that  "If  the  public  good  re- 
quires such  legislation  it  must  come  from 
Congress,  and  not  from  the  States." 

I  suggest,  that  It  may  become  a  pertinent 
Inquiry  whether  Congress  may.  In  the  exer- 
tion of  Its  power  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  States,  enforce  among  passengers 
on  public  conveyances,  equality  of  right, 
without  regard  to  race,  color  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude,  If  it  be  true — which  I  do 
not  admit — that  such  legislation  would  be 
an  Interference  by  government  with  the  so- 
cial rights  of  the  people. 


scarcely  tu«» 
to  say  that  the  colored  race  has  been  u^ 
special  favorite  of  the  laws.  The  sutuu^ 
1875,  now  adjudged  to  be  unconstltution^ 
Is  for  the  benefit  of  citizens  of  every  «~,' 
and  color.  What  the  Nation,  through  c^ 
gress.  has  sought  to  accomplish  In  referent 
to  that  race.  Is— what  had  already  been  do^ 
In  every  State  of  the  Union  for  the  whlu 
race — to  secure  and  protect  righu  belon» 
ing  to  them  as  freemen  and  citizens;  nothlM 
more  It  was  not  deemed  enough  "to  heln 
the  feeble  up,  but  to  support  him  after" 
The  one  underlying  purpose  of  congreseiomi 
legislation  has  been  to  enable  the  black  raa 
to  take  the  rank  of  mere  citizens.  The  du- 
ficulty  has  been  to  compel  a  recognition  or 
the  legal  right  of  the  black  race  to  Uke  th« 
rank  of  citizens,  and  to  secure  the  enjov 
ment  of  privileges  belonging,  under  the  lav 
to  them  as  a  component  part  of  the  people 
for  whose  welfare  and  happiness  government 
IS  ordained 

At  every  step,  In  this  direction,  the  nation 
has  been  confronted,  with  class  tyranny 
which  a  contemporary  English  historian  aayi 
Is.  of  all  tyrannies,  the  most  Intolerable,  -for 
It  Is  ubiquitous  In  Its  operation,  and  weigh* 
perhaps,  most  heavily  on  those  whose  ob- 
scurity or  distance  would  withdraw  uiem 
from  the  notice  of  a  single  despot  "  To-<1«t 
It  Is  the  colored  race  which  Is  denied,  by 
corporations  and  Individuals  wellding  public 
authority,  rights  fundamental  In  their  free- 
dom and  citizenship.  At  some  future  time.  It 
may  be  that  some  other  race  will  fall  under 
the  ban  of  race  discrimination.  If  the  con- 
stitutional amendments  be  enforced,  ac- 
cording to  the  Intent  with  which,  as  I  con- 
ceive, they  were  adopted,  there  cannot  be. 
In  this  republic,  any  class  of  human  belnp 
in  practical  subjection  to  another  class,  with 
power  In  the  latter  to  dole  out  to  the  former 
Just  such  privileges  as  they  may  choose  to 
grant.  The  supreme  law  of  the  land  hu 
decreed  that  no  authority  shall  be  exercised 
In  this  country  upon  the  basis  of  discrimina- 
tion. In  respect  of  civil  rights,  against  free- 
men and  citizens  because  of  their  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude  To  that 
decree — for  the  due  enforcement  of  which, 
by  appropriate  legislation.  Congress  has  been 
Invested  with  express  power — every  one  muit 
bow.  whatever  may  have  been,  or  whateyer 
now  are.  his  Individual  views  as  to  the  wU- 
dom  or  policy,  either  of  the  recent  change* 
In  the  fundamental  law.  or  of  the  legUla- 
tion  which  has  been  enacted  to  give  them  ef- 
fect. 

For  the  reasons  stated  I  feel  constrained 
to  withhold  my  assent  to  the  opinion  of  the 
court. 


Statement  bt  Senator  Fono 
I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  two  bills  with 
the  distlngiilshed  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. Senator  Cooper.  One  proposal  would 
desegregate  our  public  schools  and  the 
second  proposal  would  prohibit  racial  dl»- 
crimlnatlon  In  certain  public  accommoda- 
tions. 

The  school  desegregation  measure  would 
protect  the  right  of  children  to  attend  public 
schools  without  discrimination.  We  all  know 
that  education  Is  the  bedrock  of  our  con- 
stitutional form  of  government.  It  la  the 
foundation  on  which  the  success  of  our 
democracy  and  our  free  economy  ultimately 
rest. 

The  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
guarantees    all    Americans    the    equal    pro- 
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tjrtJon  of  the  laws.    It  guarantee  that  our 
^^j2reB  ahaU  not  be  discriminated  acalnst 
'    tbetr  right  to  enter  public  schools. 
'^Nlns    T^&Tt   have    paoaed   alnce    the    VB. 
supreme  Court,  enforcing  this  consUtuUonal 

rot<ctlon,  declared  that  segregation  In  the 
nubile  schools  was  contrary  to  the  supreme 
',»  of  the  land.  It  has  been  8  years 
Inct  the  High  Court  ordered  the  States  to 
Tiake  a  "prompt  and  reasonable  start"  to- 
ward full  compliance  with  that  ruling,  and 
. .  ^dmit  pupils  OD  a  racially  nondlscriml- 
•  atory  basis  "with  all  deliberate  speed." 

Yet.  since  that  landmark  decision,  the 
Cini  Rights  Commission  found  that  "The 
Nailon"*  progress  in  removing  •  •  •  segre- 
citlon  In  the  public  •  •  •  schools — north, 
south,  east,  and  ue.«rt — Is  slow  Indeed." 

The  proposal  we  now  Introduce  would  al- 
low the  Attorney  General  to  Initiate  school 
jgjegregatlon  suits  and  permit  the  Oovem- 
jnent  to  bear  the  cost  of  such  suits. 

The  Congress  enacted  the  same  remedy  for 
voting  rights  cases  In  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
or  1957. 

By  providing  the  Attorney  General  the 
authority  to  secure  the  right  of  children  to 
attend  a  desegregated  school,  all  our  citizens 
would  be  given  an  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  second  bill  which  I  Jointly  sponsor 
irtth  Senator  Cooper  wtmld  prohibit  racial 
dacrlmlnatlon  In  facilities  providing  accom- 
modations for  public  use.  such  as  hotels, 
restaurants,  theaters,  parks,  and  playgrounds. 

All  AnMTicans.  regardless  of  race,  should 
have  equal  access  to  such  public   facilities. 

It  was  the  great  Justice  John  Marshal 
Harlan,  grandfather  of  the  present  Justice 
Harlan,  who  in  1883  pointed  out  that  State- 
licensed  activities  fell  within  the  purview  of 
the  14th  amendment's  giiarantees. 

The  President  himself  has  said  that,  "No 
act  U  more  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  de- 
mocracy and  Constitution— or  more  rightly 
resented  by  a  •  •  •  citizen  who  seeks  only 
equal  treatment — than  the  barring  of  that 
citizen  from  restaurants,  hotels,  theaters, 
recreational  areas,  and  other  public  accom- 
modations and  facilities." 

The  present  measure  allows  persons  vho 
are  denied  the  use  of  any  public  accommo- 
dations because  of  race,  color,  or  creed  to 
sue  for  damages  and  for  an  injunction.  In 
addition,  it  would  give  the  Attorney  General 
power  to  prevent  discrimination  a^lnst  any- 
one in  a  public  facility. 

These  proposals,  which  have  bipartisan 
support,  merit  serious  consideration  and 
should  be  passed  by  the  Congress. 

By  enacting  these  two  measures,  we  would 
be  proclaiming  that  equal  treatment  and  op- 
portunlty  under  the  law  are  not  only  prom- 
ised by  the  Constitution,  but  also  enforced 
by  the  representatives  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  Congress. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  more  than  pleased 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
In  sponsoring  two  bills  aimed  at  the 
protection  of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  all 
Americana  by  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments to  the  ConstituUon. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  a  very 
modest  man,  as  all  of  us  who  are  priv- 
ileged to  serve  with  him  in  the  Senate 
Know.  He  is  a  worthy  man.  a  compas- 
sionate man,  a  Just  man.  In  his  modesty 
i  itnow  he  has  given  me  too  much  credit 
lor  the  httle  I  have  had  to  do  in  cooper- 
aung  with  him  on  these  two  important 
DUis.  and  on  the  voUng  rights  bill  which 


he  and  I  introduced  some  time  ago.  The 
Senator  from  Kmtucky  has  done  the 
greatest  amount  of  woiic.  He  deserves 
whatever  credit  is  due — and  I  think  con- 
siderable credit  is  due — for  the  woric  on 
these  two  bills. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  pointed 
out.  the  first  bill  is  designed  to  imple- 
ment the  Brown  desegregation  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  by  enforcing  the 
right  of  all  qualified  persons  to  attend 
desegregated  public  schools. 

Nine  years  have  passed  since  the  Su- 
preme Court  ordered  the  desegregation  of 
all  public  schools  with  "deliberate  speed." 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  I  feel  that  the  time  is  long 
overdue  for  the  Congress  to  act  to  uphold 
the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

At  the  present  time,  the  road  leading 
to  school  desegregation  in  any  given 
locality  is  a  long  and  tortuous  one.  The 
burdens  of  bringing  a  desegregation  case 
successfully  through  the  courts  fall  pri- 
marily upon  humble,  private  citizens. 

A  single  child,  a  single  family,  must 
endure  the  burdens  that  should  be  car- 
ried by  society  as  a  whole.  For  it  Is  they 
who  must  secure  legal  assistance,  bring 
suit,  suffer  the  abuse,  the  emotional 
tension,  the  fear  of  physical  suid  financial 
harm  that  attends  these  situations. 

The  bill  which  we  offer  today  would 
empower  the  Attorney  General  to  take  up 
these  burdens  and  to  laimch  an  orga- 
nized assault  upon  school  segregation 
wherever  it  exists.  Upon  receipt  of  a 
written  allegation  that  an  individual  Is 
being  deprived  of  his  rights  to  the  legal 
protection  of  the  laws  with  respect  to  at- 
tendance at  a  public  school,  the  Attorney 
Greneral's  Office  would  be  authorized  to 
institute  a  civil  action  in  the  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  against  any  person  responsi- 
ble for  denying  these  constitutional 
rights. 

This  bill  would  make  of  the  Federal 
Government  what  it  ought  to  be  In  this 
grave  constitutional  struggle,  and  that  is 
the  advocate  and  the  guardian  of  Uie 
rights  of  all  Americans. 

The  second  bill  Is  designed  to  prohibit 
racial  discrimination  in  obtaining  the 
advantages,  privileges,  and  facihtles  of 
business  activities  open  to  the  public 
which  are  conducted  under  State  license. 

This  bill  would  strike  down  the  ex- 
clusion of  Negroes  from  business  estab- 
lishments which  offer  for  sale  or  use  to 
the  public  foods,  goods,  accommodations, 
transportation  facilities,  and  related 
services.  This  bill  would  authorize  the 
Attorney  General,  or  the  injured  party, 
to  institute  civil  action  against  any  per- 
son who  deprives  any  other  person  of 
equal  access  to  these  activities. 

The  Attorney  General  would  seek  court 
orders  ordering  such  discrimination  to 
cease,  and  violation  of  such  orders  would 
be  subject  to  the  contempt  provisions  of 
the  Federal  courts. 

We  believe  that  a  business  enterprise, 
though  It  be  privately  operated,  takes  on 
a  public  character  when  it  receives  a 
State  license  to  conduct  business  with  the 
public.  We  believe  that  every  citizen  has 
a  right  to  equal  treatment  in  places  of 
business  that  are  open  to  the  general 
public  and  we  believe  that  this  right 
should  be  written  into  the  law  with  ap- 
propriate enforcement  provisions. 


Under  the  bin.  the  Attorney  General 
would  seek  court  orders  ordering  such 
discrimination  to  cease,  and  Uie  viola- 
tion of  such  orders  would  be  subject  to 
the  contempt  provisions  of  the  Federal 
courts. 

The  enforcement  provisions  of  this  bill 
go  beyond  injiznctlve  relief  by  the  in- 
jured party  or  by  the  Attorney  General 
and  include  action  at  law  for  damages 
suffered  by  the  injured  party  as  a  result 
of  discrimination.  This  is  a  strong  bill, 
but  I  believe  It  to  be  a  reasonable,  con- 
stitutional remedy  for  a  great  evlL 

The  two  bills  which  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper  1  and  I  are  co- 
sponsoring  together,  added  to  a  bill  to 
protect  voting  rights  which  we  jointly 
introduced  on  February  4, 1963,  make  up 
a  package  which  we  hoi>e  will  go  a  very 
long  way  toward  making  the  civil  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  a  real- 
ity for  all  Americans. 

I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  the 
Senator  fron  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopes]  In 
this  endeavor,  and  I  shall  certainly  do 
all  that  I  can  to  work  with  him  for  the 
passage  of  these  bills.  I  consider  them 
to  be  among  the  best  things  I  hare 
worked  on  since  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  in  this  body. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  wiD 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  want  to  commend 
highly  the  action  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Coimecticut  in  introducing  this  legis- 
lation. This  legislation  is  needed.  It 
is  sad  and  depressing  that  we  must  have 
legislation  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  obvious, 
as  we  look  around  the  country,  that  it  is 
needed. 

So  far  as  voting  rights  are  concerned, 
we  have  seen  the  depressing  spectacle  in 
certain  communities  in  which  persons 
parading  peaceably  to  try  to  establish 
their  constitutional  rights  have  been  set 
upon  by  dogs  in  the  hands  of  local  police 
arid  have  been  arrested  for  peaceably 
demonstrating.  It  is  a  terrible  blot  on 
our  national  escutcheon  and  it  is  tragic 
that  we  must  stand  revealed  as  having 
these  grave  defects  in  our  society. 

So  far  as  discrimination  against 
colored  Americans  is  corvcemed,  It  Is  not 
limited  to  any  section  of  the  country. 
It  exists,  in  varjrlng  degrees,  in  many 
States  of  our  Nation.  This  is  not  a  sec- 
tional problem;  it  is  a  national  problem. 
For  that  reason,  I  am  glad  to  co- 
sponsor  with  my  colleagues,  these  two 
bills. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grtjentng]  be 
added  to  the  list  of  cosponsors  of  these 
two  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Yoi*. 

Mr.  JAVrrs  I  have  studied  these 
bills  very  carefufly  before  Joining  as  a 
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cosponsor.  It  may  be  remembered  that, 
with  other  colleagues  on  thla  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  Joined  in  March  in  Introducing 
a  whole  package  of  bills  implementing 
the  27  recommendations  of  the  U.8.  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  After  studying 
these  two  additional  bUls  I  decided  to 
join  my  very  distinguished  colleagues 
from  Connecticut  and  Kentucky,  whom 
I  resE>ect  so  highly,  because  I  felt  it  was 
forwarding  the  common  cause. 

I  think  the  part  ni  bill,  limited  to 
school  desegregation  cases,  is  good,  but 
too  limited.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  have 
our  own  part  III  proposal.  But  this 
present  version  is  very  important  to  the 
case,  in  an  area  in  which  the  frustration 
of  the  Negro  has  been  so  legitimate,  be- 
cause school  dSsegregation  since  the  1954 
Supreme  Court  decision  has  proceeded  at 
a  snail's  pace,  and  there  is  so  little  to 
show  for  it,  a  minor  percentage  of  Ne- 
groes attending  integrated  schools  in 
biracial  school  districts. 

Secondly,  on  the  public  accommoda- 
tion aspect,  I  have  studied  the  legal  ap- 
proach of  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  with  respect 
to  the  utilization  of  the  State's  licensing 
power. 

There  are  indications,  in  the  opinions 
in  the  sit-in  cases  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  this  week,  that  this  may  be 
the  basis  for  Federal  jurisdiction.  In 
my  own  bill  prohibiting  discrimination 
in  public  accommodations,  I  have  relied 
upon  interstate  commerce  as  being  the 
determining  factor.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  LMr.  Cooper]  relies  on  the 
licensing  aspect.  Because  It  Is  desirable 
to  inject  new  concepts,  new  Ideas,  new- 
bases  for  possible  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion into  this  situation,  I  consider  It  an 
honor  to  join  In  this  fresh,  new  Initiative 
In  this  field,  especially  when  It  comes 
from  such  eminent  sources  as  my  col- 
leagues from  Connecticut  and  Kentucky. 
I  am  glad  they  have  acted  as  they 
have.  I  pledge  them  my  full  coopera- 
tion. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
when  I  say  we  are  deeply  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  who  has  been 
a  great  letider  in  this  field  all  along  the 
line,  for  his  support. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Cormectlcut  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky,  who  are  partners  In 
this  effort.  It  is  diflflcult  to  put  one 
ahead  of  the  other,  because,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  said,  they  have 
Joined  together  to  pool  their  respective 
talents  and  abilities  to  produce  these  two 
bills. 

These  two  bills  represent  careful  think- 
ing, careful  planning,  careful  analysis  of 
constitutional  law,  constitutional  provi- 
sions, and  present  statutory  law.  They 
represent,  also,  strengthening  of  the  stat- 
utory law  and  the  Implementation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
amendments. 

Many  such  measures  have  been  intro- 
duced, all  of  them  varying  in  some  de- 
gree.    Nevertheless,  they  have  had,   as 


their  objective,  the  strengthening  of  the 
body  of  civil  rights  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  American  people. 

I  want  to  comment  on  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  said, 
as  well  as  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
said,  with  respect  to  the  citizenship  of 
a  U.S.  citizen.  There  is  a  dual  citizen- 
ship in  the  United  States,  but  the  priority 
citizenship,  the  citizenship  that  qualifies 
us  as  Americans,  is  that  which  makes 
us  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; and  that  right,  of  course.  Is  the 
citizenship  right  that  has  to  be  protected 
under  the  tenns  of  the  Constitution. 

I  am  very  happy  to  associate  myself 
in  the  endeavor  which  has  been  made 
here  today.  I  know  that  there  will  be 
other  such  endeavors  made  at  a  later 
date. 

Yesterday  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  asked  a  question  relating  to 
the  consideration  of  new  civil  rights 
legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  question  and  the  reply  of  the 
President  to  that  question,  as  reported  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post.  Thurs- 
day. May  23.  be  Incorporated  In  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rir.HTS    Legislation 

Question.  Mr  President,  sir.  are  you  con- 
sidering asking  Congress  for  new  clvU  rights 
legislation  as  a  result  of  the  recent  develop- 
ments down   South? 

Answer.  Yes.  we  are  considering,  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  developments  and  as  a 
result  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  yester- 
day, we  are  considering  whether  any  addi- 
tional proposals  will  be  made  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  final  decision  should  be  made 
in  the  next  few  days. 

As  you  know,  we  have  several  proposals 
up  there  now.  dealing  with  voting,  extension 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  and  the  con- 
ciliation service  But  I  think  there  may  be 
other  things  that  we  could  do  which  would 
provide  a  legal  outlet  for  a  desire  for  a 
remedy  other  than  having  to  engage  In 
demonstrations  which  bring  them  Into  con- 
flict with  the  forces  of  law  and  order  In  the 
community. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  be  able  to 
develop  some  formulas  so  that  those  who  feel 
themselves  barred,  as  a  matter  of  fact  dented 
equal  rights,  would  have  a  remedy  As  It  Is 
today.  In  many  cases  they  do  not  have  a 
remedy,  and  therefore  they  take  to  the 
streeu  and  we  have  the  kind  of  Incidents 
that  we  have  In  Birmingham  We  hope  to 
see  If  we  can  develop  a  legal   remedy 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  It  Is  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  administration  Is  giving 
consideration,  as  was  indicated  today  In 
the  discussion,  to  further  civil  rights  leg- 
islation. What  the  details  of  that  leg- 
islation will  be.  It  Is  too  early  to  predict, 
but  it  is  quite  obvious  that  something 
needs  to  be  done. 

I  wish  to  join  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  and 
other  Senators  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation If  they  will  permit.  I  would  like 
to  join  as  a  cosponsor  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  so  to  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  DODD.  Mr  President,  again,  I 
know  I  .speak  for  my  colleague  the  Sena- 


tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper]  in 
pressing  graUtude  to  the  assistant  »*" 
jority  leader,  who  for  so  many  years  h 
been  a  real  leader  in  this  field.    To  h» 
him  on  our  side  means  a  great  deal  tj 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President  »,n 
the  Senator  yield?  '     ^ 

Mr,  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  t/> 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  PASTORE.  First  of  all  I  desirp 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sena 
tor  from  Kentucky  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  for  their  initi 
atlve  In  this  legislation.  I  am  very  hapDv 
to  be  A  cosponsor,  and  I  am  more  than 
proud  to  associate  myself  with  all  that 
has  been  said  In  behalf  of  this  legislation 

It  is  reerettable  that  we  cannot  go  a 
step  further.  It  is  regrettable  that  we 
cannot  include  all  that  the  dignity  oj 
man  connotes,  as  was  proclaimed  in 
famous  part  III  of  the  pioneer  clvli  rights 
bill  Those  provisions  were  defeated  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  We  here  In 
America  exalt  the  dignity  of  man.  Thii 
legislation  exemplifies  the  very  philoso- 
phy which  is  the  keystone  of  our  demo- 
cratic process. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  we  must  be  en- 
gaged In  discussing  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion, to  secure  rights  which  in  my  view 
are  absolutely  fundamental  If  we  read 
properly  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  We  must  face  the  facts  of  life 
as  they  are.  It  Is  necessary  not  only  for 
America  but  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  that 
this  problem  not  go  unnoticed  by  the 
Senate.  For  that  reason  I  am  very  happy 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. It  is  my  fervent  hope  and  belief 
that  inasmuch  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  is  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  he  will  exert  all 
his  influence  to  see  to  it  that  hearings 
are  held  on  the  bills.  I  hope  that  in 
due  time  the  proposed  legislation  will  be 
considered  by  the  committee  and  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  for  open  debate  and 
open  decision.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  wish 
to  assure  him  and  other  Senators  that 
as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
I  shall  exhaust  every  possibility  of  get- 
ting committee  action.  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  will  be  able  to  get  prompt  and 
efficient  consideration  by  the  committee, 
so  that  we  can  bring  this  legislation  to 
the  floor  and  let  the  Senate  work  its  will 
on  It.  I  shall  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
see  to  It  that  this  is  done. 
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RECOGNITION   OP  SENATORS 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 
Mr.  BIBLE  obtained  the  floor, 
Mr.  BIBLE.     Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott]  de- 
sire me  to  yield?     If  so.  for  how  long  a 
time? 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  been  recognized.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Chair 
to  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do would  like  to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  have  been  sUndlng  for 
50  minutes  seeking  recognition.    If  the 


Senator  has  a  short  insertion,  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  htm  for  that  purpose. 

What  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  H.R.  5389,  the  silver 

bill. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield  for  the  suggestion  of 

the  absence  of  a  quorum,  provided  that 

he  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  with 
that  understanding. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  wishes  to  com- 
ment on  the  bill  on  which  other  Sena- 
tors have  commented. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  withhold  my  sug- 
gestion of  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
two  purposes  In  seeking  the  floor.  I  have 
been  on  my  feet  for  some  time.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will  not 
leave  the  Chamber,  because  I  desire  to 
call  his  attention  to  a  practice  which  has 
been  growing  In  the  Senate  more  and 
more,  the  practice  of  looking  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Senate  and  ignoring  Senators 
on  this  side  who  have  been  standing  for 
some  time. 

I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  other 
side  because  I  believe  it  is  high  time  that 
this  practice,  which  has  grown  this  year, 
be  corrected,  and  corrected  quickly. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  ALLOTT.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  acting  major- 
ity leader  would  like  to  say  to  those  who 
have  witnessed  the  proceedings  here  that 
there  has  been  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
see  to  It  that  there  was  a  balance  main- 
tained between  both  sides;  In  fact,  that 
Members  on  both  sides  be  accommo- 
dated. An  effort  was  made  to  accommo- 
date Senators  who  had  to  catch  air- 
planes to  leave  the  city,  or  for  other 
reasons.  I  do  not  want  the  Record  to 
reveal  that  any  effort  has  been  made  to 
discriminate.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  we  must  accommodate  one  another 
and  attempt  to  balance  out  the  time. 
The  Senator  from  Nevada  has  l>een  in 
the  Chamber  since  noon.  I  went  to  him 
earlier  to  ask  him  if  It  would  be  possible 
to  accommodate  one  or  two  other  Sena- 
tors, who  had  other  things  to  attend  to 
that  needed  to  be  done.  He  was  most 
gracious  In  yielding.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  realizes  that  to  be  the  fact. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  In  reply  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  real- 
ize that  that  Is  true.  I  have  no  quarrel 
whatever  with  my  friend  from  Nevada. 
I  have  never  had  any.  I  do  not  intend 
to  pursue  one  or  make  one  now.  I  have 
no  reason  to  do  so.  I  do  say  that  this 
practice  has  been  continuing  and  grow- 
ing since  this  session  of  Congress  began. 
It  should  be  stopped. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 
Mr,  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President,  utilizing 
the  courtesy  of  my  distinguished  friend 


from  Nevada,  I  merely  wish  to  say  that  I 
have  joined  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  in  introducing 
the  bin  to  provide  the  Attorney  General 
with  the  power  to  initiate  suits  in  places 
where  it  appears  that  the  children  of 
this  Nation  cannot  enter  a  desegregated 
public  school. 

I  did  not  join  In  the  introduction  of 
the  other  measure  because  I  have  a  deep 
reservation  in  my  mind  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  it.  I  recognize  the  great 
legal  experience  and  great  legal  judg- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  who  Introduced  that 
bill. 

I  merely  wish  to  say  that  there  can 
be  no  solution  of  the  racial  problem  in 
this  country  until  we  recognize  that  peo- 
ple who  have  a  little  different  color  than 
some  of  the  rest  of  us,  have  exactly  the 
same  rights  In  public  places,  in  schools, 
at  the  polling  place,  and  at  tjie  bar  of 
justice  as  the  rest  of  us  have. 

If  we  could  accomplish  this  one  simple 
thing,  the  removal  of  this  one  little  bar 
of  second-class  citizenship,  we  would 
solve  all  the  racial  problems  In  this  coun- 
try. I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve it  not  only  in  otxr  country,  but  in 
the  United  Nations  as  well.  One  little 
racial  incident  can  be  expanded  and 
blown  up  by  the  Communists  in  this 
world,  and  can  be  magnified  and  retold 
until  one  would  think  that  there  were 
race  riots  In  every  city  m  this  Nation. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  start 
on  the  road  that  will  make  it  possible 
for  these  people  to  have  all  the  rights 
of  citizenship.  Surely  this  is  not  too 
much  to  ask.  Surely  this  is  not  too  much 
to  ask  after  a  hundred  years.  I  hope  it 
win  be  done. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  shall  attempt  to  obtain  the  floor 
after  he  has  concluded  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GrueningI  would  like  to  make  an  inser- 
tion in  the  Record.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  2  minutes  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  ITEM  OF  IMPOR- 
TANCE—MANY COLLEGE  SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS NOW  GO  BEGGING  BE- 
CAUSE THEIR  EXISTENCE  IS  NOT 
KNOWN 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  encouraging  news  in  the  educational 
field. 

For  while,  regrettably,  the  prospects 
for  enactment  of  President  Kennedy's 
highly  desirable  and  necessary  omnibus 
education  bill  are  not  favorable,  certainly 
not  in  its  totality,  and  while  that  other 
excellent  bill.  S.  5,  the  cold  war  GI  edu- 
cation bill,  sponsored  by  Senator  Yar- 
BOROUGH  and  others,  among  whom  I  am 
happy  to  be,  may  again  not  pass  the 
House  although  it  passed  the  Senate  in 
the  86th  Congress,  there  are  untapped 
and  untouched  educational  opportunities 
which  I  am  happy  to  help  reveal.  In  the 
Sunday  Star  of  May  5  appeared  a  most 


excellent  article  entitled  "College  for  the 
Asking:  Scholarships  Go  Begging,"  with 
a  subtitle  "$30  Million  Left  Unused.  Loan 
Fund  Stays  Huge."  This  article  is  by 
Sidney  A.  Eisenberg.  It  reveals  that 
scholarships  worth  $30  million  are  un- 
claimed and  loans  up  to  $450  million 
for  college  education  are  not  asked  for. 

College  education  is  expensive  and  its 
costs  are  rising.  It  costs  between  $2,000 
and  $3,000  a  year  to  send  a  boy  or  girl  to 
college.  When,  as  it  frequently  happens, 
two  or  more  children  want  to  go  to  col- 
lege from  one  family  at  about  the  same 
time  there  are.  indeed,  many  families  in 
America  who  cannot  afford  this  expense. 
If  all  of  these  famlbes  knew  what  schol- 
arships and  loans  are  available  and 
whether  their  children  might  be  eligible, 
that  situation  would  be  substantially  Im- 
proved. 

Sidney  A.  Eisenberg's  article  tells 
where,  how,  and  by  whom  this  aid  can  be 
secured.  In  presenting  this  to  the  pub- 
lic and  giving  it  the  additional  publicity 
that  these  scholarships  and  loan  funds 
are  available,  he  is  rendering  a  most 
valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  education 
and  for  the  benefit  of  our  youngsters 
who  aspire  to  higher  education  but  whose 
parents  cannot  afford  It,  and  who  them- 
selves cannot  quite  earn  their  way 
through  college  or  university. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 

Mays,  1963] 

College  foh  thx  Asking:   Scholarships  Oo 

Begging — $30  Million  Lett  Unused,  Loam 

Fund  Stats  Huge 

(By  Sidney  A  Eisenberg) 

Eacli  year  college  scholarships  worth  $30 
million  are  unclaimed  and  loans  up  to  $450 
million  are  not  asked  for. 

College  education  today  costs  between 
$2,000  and  $3,000  a  year.  Half  of  all  Ameri- 
can families  earn  less  than  $5,600  a  year. 
Thus  two  children  In  college  might  require 
all  of  a  family's  income.  And  college  tuition 
costs  are  still  going  up. 

Yet  statistics  show  that  of  the  400.000 
scholarships  available  each  year,  many  are 
unused.  And  while  100,000  of  o\ir  brightest 
high  school  students  did  not  go  to  college 
last  year  because  of  lack  of  funds,  nearly 
half  a  billion  dollars  In  loan  funds  were 
unused. 

The  reasons  for  this  situation  are :  ( 1 )  lack 
of  diligence,  persistence,  and  resourceful- 
ness of  both  the  student  and  the  parent 
and  (2)  lack  of  publicity  about  the  scholar- 
ship loan  that  is  unused  or  unclaimed. 

Every  college,  large  or  small,  has  some  kind 
of  scholarship  and  loan  program.  In  Ivy 
League  Institutions  the  grants  run  Into  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

How  does  one  find  out  If  a  college  has  a 
scholarship?  A  prospective  student  can 
check  with  his  high  school  guidance  coun- 
selor He  can  fill  out  the  form  supplied  by 
the  College  Scholarship  Service  of  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Board,  475  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York  27.  He  can  get  a  copy  of  "Under- 
graduate College  Scholarships"  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Education,  Washington  25.  DC.  He 
can  WTlte  to  the  college  of  his  choice. 

How  is  a  student  to  know  If  he  is  entitled 
to  a  scholarship?  Tv^'o  major  questions  must 
be  answered:  Does  he  have  good  high  school 
grades?     Does  he  need  tuition  aid? 
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New  scholarship  programB  axe  being  set 
up  almcwt  every  clay.     Por  example: 

Weslejran  University.  Connecticut,  has  an- 
nounced 85  new  scholarahlpa  from  $100  to 
»2  000  a  year.  The  University  oX  Wisconsin 
his  received  a  bequest  of  $13  million  from 
John  Darwin  Manchester  to  provide  loan^ 
for  premedlcal  and  medical  students.  Tufts 
University.  Medford.  Mass..  has  Initiated 
worlc  scholarships  that  pay  up  to  $500  a  year 
for  340  hours  of  work  during  the  college 
term.  The  University  of  the  South.  Sewanee. 
Tenn..  has  set  up  10  to  15  undergraduate 
scholarships  from  $2,000  to  $2,400  each. 
Hofstra  College.  Hempstead.  N  Y  .  has  47  new 
high  school  scholarships  providing  up  to  full 
tuition. 

r  receive  thousands  of  letters  telling  of 
unused  scholarship  and  loan  funds  from 
colleges.    A  few  random  samplings: 

An  accredited  medical  school  In  a  Mld- 
southem  State  had  over  $6,000  In  unused 
fxinds. 

A  fine  Eastern  dental  school  has  almost 
$20,000  In  unused  funds  every  year. 

A  college  In  California  reported  over  $12,- 
000  of  ItB  $15,000  loan  fund  unused  last 
year. 

A  liberal  arts  college  In  a  Mldeastern  Sute 
reported  over  $30,000  In  unused  scholarship 
funds  In  2  years. 

JTTNIOR  GI   BILL  PROVOJES  rTJNDS 

Five  major  mlsxinderstandlngs  keep  eligi- 
ble children  of  deceased  servicemen  from  ap- 
plying for  the  educational  privileges  granted 
them  by  Congress,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion reports.  Under  the  Junior  GI  bill, 
adopted  In  1956.  scholarships  were  made 
available  to  160.000  children  of  veterans  who 
died  In,  or  as  a  result  of,  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces.  In  1960.  the  benefits  were  ex- 
tended to  children  of  peacetime  veterans. 

The  legislation  provides  education  for  36 
months,  or  4  academic  years.  Those  who 
attend  approved  colleges,  vocational  and 
business  schools  can  receive  $110  a  month  If 
on  full  time.  $80  on  three-fourths  time. 
and  $50  a  month  for  those  going  on  a  half- 
time  basis. 

A  study  made  by  the  American  Legion's 
education  and  scholarship  program  showed 
leaa  than  half  the  eligible  students  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  benefits  under  this 
law. 

Here  are  the  five  misunderstandings  that 
keep  many  thousands  of  eligible  students 
from  applying  for  the  scholarships  under  the 
War  Orphans  Educational  Assistance  Act,  the 
Junior  GI  bill. 

1.  The  fact  that  one  parent  still  lives 
makes  some  children  believe  they  do  not 
qualify  as  orphans.  An  orphan  Is  a  child 
whose  parent  Is  dead  as  the  result  of  a 
wound,  accident,  or  Illness  attributable  to 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  dead  parent  had  no 
wartime  service  makes  others  believe  they 
are  Ineligible.  If  the  veteran  parent's  death 
resulted  from  the  performance  of  duty  or 
from  extrahazardous  service  during  peace- 
time, the  child  Is  eligible. 

3.  The  fact  that  they  are  married  makes 
some  believe  they  are  no  longer  children. 
Marriage  does  not  affect  ellglbUlty. 

4.  The  fact  that  their  living  parent,  usu- 
ally their  mother,  has  remarried  and  their 
stepfather  has  adopted  them,  makes  some 
chUdren  believe  they  are  Ineligible.  This 
does  not  affect  eligibility. 

5.  The  fact  that  many  children  are  not 
planning  to  go  to  college  makes  some  believe 
they  cannot  take  advantage  of  this  benefit. 
Eligible  children  may  take  vocational  courses 
and  other  noncoUege  training  that  will  help 
them  earn  a  living. 

The  American  Legion,  and  its  various  aux- 
iliary posts  offer  hundreds  of  scholarships 
annually.  The  Legion's  National  High  School 
Oratorical  Contest  provides  scholarships 
from  $4,000  to  $5,000  for  the  four  finalists. 


In  addition,  district  and  State  Legion  posts 
award  hundreds  of  scholarships  to  the  par- 
ticipants. 

For  further  Information  write  to:  The 
American  Legion.  Education  and  Scholarship 
Program,  Post  Office  Box  1055,  Indianap- 
olis 6.  Ind. 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  Memorial 
Foundation  was  founded  to  honor  E^gle  serv- 
icemen and  to  provide  scholarships  for  chil- 
dren of  members  who  were  killed  or  died 
while  in  the  armed  services.  The  fund  totals 
$4  million.  For  further  Information  write: 
The  Eagles  Memorial  Foundation,  321  North 
Michigan  Street.  South  Bend.  Ind. 

The  Elks  Emergency  Educational  Fund 
serves  a  similar  purpose.  It  does  not  give 
full  tuition,  but  supplements  the  college 
costs  of  needy  students.  Applications  should 
be  made  to  the  lodge  of  which  the  father 
was  a  member. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  has  established 
an  Educational  Tru.st  Fund  of  $1  million  as 
a  memorial  to  members  of  the  order.  Schol- 
arships are  available  to  sons  and  daughters 
of  Knights  who  were  killed  or  disabled  as  a 
result  of  military  service  during  World  War 
II  or  the  Korean  conflict.  Scholarships  are 
for  4  years  and  Include  allowances  for  tui- 
tion, board  and  room.  In  addition,  many 
State  and  local  councils  of  the  Knights  have 
scholarship  programs.  Write  to:  The  Su- 
preme Secretary,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Draw- 
er 1670,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

The  AMVETS  annually  grant  4-year  college 
scholarships  to  high  school  seniors  whose  fa- 
thers are  deceased  or  disabled  veterans  of 
World  War  II  or  the  Korean  conflict.  Each 
scholarship  provides  financial  assistance  for 
undergraduate  college  study  at  an  accredited 
Institution  selected  by  the  student.  Fel- 
lowships are  also  available  for  graduate 
study.  Write  to  AMVETS  National  Headquar- 
ters. Post  Office  Box  6038.  Mld-CUy  SUtlon. 
Washington,  DC. 

rVNDS  AVAHJIBLZ  TO  WOMEN 

There  are  many  scholarship  and  loan  op- 
portunities for  women  to  pursue  careers.  It 
Is  a  national  disgrace  that  over  400,000  wom- 
en In  Russia  pursue  professional  and  scien- 
tific careers,  while  In  the  United  States  few- 
er than  12.000  pursue  these  careers. 

The  AMVETS  award  scholarships  for  un- 
dergraduate or  graduate  study  to  any  girl 
whose  father  was  a  veteran  or  was  killed  or 
disabled  in  World  War  n.  Write  to  the  ad- 
dresses above. 

The  American  Veterans  of  World  War  n 
award  another  group  of  scholarships  for 
women.  Write  to  American  Veterans  of 
World  War  II.  710  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

Many  other  organizations  offer  similar 
opportunities  for  women.  An  18-year-old 
girl  In  Houston  won  a  $4,000  scholarship 
from  the  San  Jacinto  State  Bank  Founda- 
tion. Two  girls  In  Cleveland  won  Fisher  Food 
Scholarships.  The  Sears  Foundation  and 
the  Special  Libraries  .Association  also  offer 
scholarships  for  women.  Here  are  the  ad- 
dresses: The  San  Jacinto  State  Bank  Foun- 
dation. Houston:  Fisher  Foods.  2323  Lakeside 
Avenue.  Cleveland  1;  the  Sears  Roebuck 
Foundation,  3333  Arlington  Street,  Chicago 
7;  the  Special  Libraries  Association.  31  East 
10th  Street.  New  York  3. 

For  40  years,  Montgomery  Ward  has  been 
awarding  six  scholarships.  They  are  ar- 
ranged and  announced  by  the  National  4  H 
Service  Committee.  59  East  Van  Buren  Street, 
Chicago  5. 

The  Zonta  International  awards  from  one 
to  five  scholarships  up  to  $2  500  each  to 
eligible  women  for  graduate  study  In  aero- 
nautical sciences.  Write  to  Amelia  Earhart 
Scholarship  Committee,  care  of  Zonta  Inter- 
national. 69  East  Van  Buren  Street.  Chicago 
o. 

The  North  Carolina  Division  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy   has  awarded 
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many  scholarships  to  women  Wrtt. 
North  Carolina  Division.  United  Dau»h  *" 
of  the  Confederacy.  Mrs.  Robert  B  i^!? 
Chairman  of  Education  Committee  »*'*' 
Carolina  Division.  UDC.,  RFX>  l  B«f*^ 
Huntersvllle,  N.C.  '   »•  «W  406, 

The    American    Association    of    Unlve»rt 
Women.     Educational     FoundaUon     ..T^ 
ab<iut  50  fellowships  at  $3,000  to  $6  000^!* 
Write  to  the  American  AssoclaUon  of  nT 
verslty   Women.  Fellowship  Office    2401  v. 
glnla  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  7.  '  "' 

The  Hattle  M.  Strong  Foundation  m»i^ 
loans  without  Interest  or  collateral  ^^ 
$3,000  to  students  who  have  finished  2^ 
of  college  or  to  graduate  students  Wrltotl 
the  Hattle  M.  Strong  Foundation"  Suit- k^ 
Cafrltz  Building.   1625  I  Street.  Wasliinp^n 

The  Western  Electric  Fund  Scholar,hin 
awards  about  170  scholarships  up  to  |*S 
each  with  no  restrictions  regarding  sex  r^ 
color,  creed  or  national  origin  Wrltot' 
Western  Electric  F\md  Scholarships  JohB 
O.  Payne,  coordinator  of  college  relaUoM 
personnel  division,  222  Broadway.  New  Yak 

The  Daughters  of  the  ClnclnnaU  aw«rd« 
about  16  scholarships  to  high  school  senlal 
who  are  daughters  of  regular  Army  Nm 
Air  Force,  or  Marine  officers.  Write  to  Un 
Alexander  Jay  Bruen,  scholarship  secretarr' 
Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati.  1088  Park  Atl 
nue.  New  York  28.  NY. 

The  Student  Aid  Foundation  has  otm 
$100,000  to  lend  to  women  at  low  lntMe« 
rates.  No  Interest  Is  charged  while  the  stB- 
dent  Is  in  college.  Write  to  the  Studen- 
Aid  Foundation,  1025  Clalrmont  Avenue  De" 
catur,  Ga. 

The  Delta  Delta  Delta  General  Fund 
Scholarship  has  assisted  over  2,510  vooun 
students  In  the  last  18  years,  awarding  mort 
than  $335,000.  It  operates  on  106  campme,, 
and  the  applicants  need  not  be  sororttj 
members.  There  Is  no  restriction  as  to 
race,  creed  or  color.  Write  to  Vice  Chairman 
of  Service  Projects.  Mrs.  O.  W.  Whlteman 
609  W.  Highland  Drive,  Seattle  9.  Wash. 

The  PEO  Educational  Fund  gives  financUl 
aid  to  qualified  students  as  a  loan  to  bt 
repaid  when  the  student  Is  out  of  school 
The  maximum  loan  Is  $1,250  and  the  mo« 
granted  In  1  year  Is  $625.  Write  to  PBJ 
Educational  Fund.  3700  Grand  Avenue,  Dct 
Moines  12.  Iowa.  These  loans  are  for  women 
only. 

NXntSINO  STUDENTS  CAN   GET  BXLP 

The  shortage  of  trained  niu-ses  will  In- 
crease  as  our  population  continues  to  soar. 

Many  competent  young  women  are  etfn 
to  enter  the  nursing  profession  but  are  held 
back  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

Scholarships,  fellowships,  grants,  and  leant 
are  available.  Here  are  some  of  the  major 
sources: 

National  Foundation.  800  Second  Avenue, 
New  York  17.  NY.,  offers  nursing  scholarshlpi 
to  one  or  more  graduating  high  school  senlon 
from  each  State  who  plan  to  take  up  a  bsc- 
calaureate  degree  program.  InformaUon  li 
available  from  high  schools  and  from  the 
National  Foundation. 

The  Bergen  Foundation.  6536  Sunset 
Boulevard.  Hollywood  28,  Calif.,  provide* 
loans  for  prospective  nurses.  Apply  to  the 
execiuive  secretary. 

The  Clara  Barton  Memorial  Scholarshlpi 
Awards,  auxiliary  to  the  United  Spanish  W»r 
Veterans,  offers  help.  Information  Is  STtll- 
able  from  the  secretary,  40  O.  street  Nf.. 
Washington   13. 

The  Children's  Bureau,  Department  at 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Washington 
25,  has  a  program  to  help  train  professional 
nurses. 

Tralneeshlps  to  enable  nurses  to  prepare 
for  positions  In  consultation  and  teaching  in 
maternal  and  child  care  and  crippled  chil- 
dren's  programs    may   be   obtained   through 
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the  School  of  Nursing,  Boston  University  and 
the  Dl»l*lon  of  Nursing  Education.  Teachers 
College.  Columbia  University,  New  York  87. 

The  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health, 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  Baltimore.  accepU 
Qualified  nurses  who  are  preparing  for  posi- 
tions m  public  health  programs  for  the  care 
of  mothers  and  children.     Address  ♦.he  dean. 

Awards  of  $1,000  each  to  assist  nurses  to 
prepare  for  positions  In  supervision,  admln- 
jstrstlon  or  teaching  are  offered  by  the  Eight 
and  Forty  Tuberculosis  Nursing  Scholarships 
Pund.  the  American  Legion  Education  and 
Scholarship  Committee,  Box  1055,  Indianap- 
olis 6.  Ind. 

The  Nurses  Educational  Funds  Is  an  In- 
dependent corporation  administered  by  the 
National  League  for  Nursing,  which  grants 
scholarships,  fellowshlpw  and  loans  to  nurses 
to  equip  them  for  advancement  In  nursing. 

Lists  of  Institutions  offering  tralneeshlps 
are  available  from  the  Division  of  Nursing 
Resources.  Public  Health  Service.  Washing- 
ton 35,  DC. 

STUDENTS  CAN  GET  LOANS  FOB  COLLEGE 

It  is  obvious  that  If  the  high  school  grad- 
uate cannot  get  a  scholarship  he  should  get 
a  loan.  Almost  everyone  can  qualify  for 
one,  and  there  are  more  than  enough  legiti- 
mate loan   funds  available. 

A  total  of  1,454  colleges  and  universities 
In  all  50  SUtes  and  Puerto  Rico  are  partici- 
pating In  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan 
program.  All  the  Information,  plus  a  list 
of  participating  colleges,  is  supplied  In  a 
free  booklet  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington  25.  Ask 
for  booklet  number  OE-55001-62. 

The  U.3.  Aid  Funds,  a  non-profit  corpora- 
tion which  underwrites  loans  to  college 
students  through  private  banks,  has  $50 
million  available  In  low-Interest,  long-term 
loans. 

For  Information  write:  United  Student 
Aid  Funds.  Bennett  E  Kline,  350  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  16. 

Many  colleges  have  their  own  loan  funds. 
in  addition  to  participating  In  the  National 
Defense  Student  Loan  program.  Some  of 
these  are  Interestfree  while  In  college. 
Others  bear  a  very  small  Interest  charge. 

Many  other  major  loan  funds  offer  millions 
of  dollars.  Almost  anyone  can  qualify,  re- 
gardless of  need  or  claf«  standing.  The  re- 
payment terms  have  been  geared  to  a  college 
education.  Most  of  them  make  loans  from 
the  freshman  year  on  up  and  have  maximum 
amounts  of  $14,000  to  finance  college  educa- 
uons.  Some  institutions  will  make  loans 
to  you  regardless  of  place  of  reeldence  or 
college  attended. 

NEGROES    OFTERED    ADDITIONAL    AID 

It  Is  very  difficult  for  many  qualified 
Negroes  to  go  to  college.  They  come  from 
very  low  Income  families  and  need  extensive 
financial  aid. 

One  special  source  of  scholarships  for 
Negro  students  Is  the  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fra- 
ternity, which  has  awarded  as  much  as 
•12,000  In  scholarships.  In  a  single  year,  with 
1500  mlnlmums,  to  selected  high  school, 
college  and  postgraduate  students.  For  in- 
formation on  scholarships  for  the  next  8cho<^ 
year,  write  to:  Dr.  Clifton  S.  Jones,  director 
of  educational  acUvltles.  Alpha  Phi  Alpha 
FVatemity.  Morgan  State  College.  Baltimore. 

Dr  W.  Montague  Cobb,  professor  and 
chairman  sf  the  anatomy  department  of  the 
College  of  Medicine.  Howard  University  de- 
plores the  fact  that  the  number  of  Negro 
medical  students  In  colleges  throughout  the 
country  has  dropped.  This  U  In  spite  of 
tte  fact.  Dr.  Cobb  says,  that  all  Northern 
and  Western  colleges  and  19  In  the  South 
have  made  their  course  available  to  Negroes. 
Of  the  260,000  physicians  In  the  United 
SUtes.  only  4.000  are  Negroes. 
What  Is  being  done  about  this? 


Last  year,  10  outstcmdlng  Negro  graduates 
were  awarded  4-year  medical  scholarships 
with  annual  payments  ranging  from  $1,000 
to  $2,000  each,  under  a  program  financed  by 
the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Fellowships,  Inc.,  of 
Chicago. 

Known  as  the  National-Medical  Sloan 
Foundation  Scholarships,  the  program  Is  de- 
signed to  help  relieve  the  critical  shortage 
of  Negro  physicians  and  surgeons.  Its  ob- 
jective Is  to  make  it  possible  for  qualified 
Negroes  to  attend  leading  medical  schools. 
There  are  about  24  McCormlck  Founda- 
tion Scholarships  and  National  Medical 
Scholarships.  Applications  should  be  made 
to:  Mrs.  Hllde  Reltzes,  executive  secretary. 
National  Medical  Fellowshlpw.  Inc.,  951  Eewt 
58th  Street,  Chicago  37. 

The  National  Scholarship  Service  Pund 
for  Negro  Students  awards  about  150  scholar- 
ships annually.  They  are  renewable  for  the 
sophomore  and  Junior  years.  This  fund  is 
designed  to  provide  supplementary  financial 
assistance  to  Negro  high  school  seniors  who 
are  awarded  college  or  other  scholarships  but 
need  additional  financial  assistance. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Na- 
tional Service  Fund  for  Negro  Students,  6 
East  82d  Street,  New  York  38. 

The  Catholic  Scholarships  for  Negroes, 
Inc.,  216  Central  Street,  Springfield,  Mass., 
has  a  limited  amount  of  aid  for  Catholic 
Negroes. 

Negro  law  students  who  attend  full  time 
at  Boston  CoHege,  Boston  University,  Har- 
vard, and  Suffolk  University,  may  borrow  up 
to  $1,000  a  year  for  3  years  directly  from 
these  laws  schools.  This  program  of  long- 
term  low-Interest  loans  to  deserving  stu- 
dents was  set  up  by  the  Massachusetts  Bar 
Association. 

Negroes  are  also  eligible  for  loaiu  under 
the  National  Student  Defense  Loan  Pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Government,  as  well 
as  under  the  many  bank  loan  programs, 
loans  from  private  Institutions,  college  loan 
programs,  and  the  various  higher  education 
loan  associations  In  many  of  oizr  States. 
Such  a  foundation  Is  the  Jesse  Smith  Noyes 
Foundation,  Inc.,  205  East  42d  Street,  New 
York  City,  which  is  open  to  students  gener- 
ally, but  especially  Negroes. 

The  Martin  de  Porres  Foundation.  1660 
Suburban  Station  Building,  Philadelphia, 
has  six  scholarships  for  Negro  Catholics,' 
of  approximately  $800  each  per  year  to  cover 
tuition,  fees,  and  books:  One  each  to  Im- 
maculata,  Rosemont,  and  Chestnut  Hill 
Colleges  for  girls,  and  to  La  Salle  and  St. 
Joseph's  Colleges  and  ViUanova  University 
for  boys.  An  applicant  must  submit  his 
high  school  record,  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion from  high  school  principal  and  pastor, 
and  what  he  hopes  to  do  with  a  college 
education. 

SCIENCE    STUDENTS'    AID    IS    PLENTITUL 

The  Science  Clubs  of  America,  with  finan- 
cial support  from  the  Westlnghouse  Educa- 
tional Foimdatlon,  annually  conducts  a 
talent  search  for  outstandingly  able  high 
school  seniors  who  are  especially  inclined 
toward  science.  Information  can  be  ob- 
tained from  science  teachers  or  by  writing 
to  Science  Clubs  of  America,  1719  N  Street 
NW.,  Washington  6,  DC. 

General  Motors  has  two  undergraduate 
scholarship  plans  under  which  approximately 
400  4-yeaLr  scholarships  are  awsu-ded  an- 
nuaUy.  Applicants  must  be  secondary 
school  seniors  who  are  citizens.  Stipends 
vary  from  $200  to  $2,000  a  year,  depending 
on  the  need.  Write  to  General  Motors  Corp 
Detroit  2,  Mich. 

If  you  already  have  your  master's  degree 
in  aerospace  and  need  help  for  your  doc- 
torate, one  of  the  best  sovirces  of  help  is  the 
National  AeronauUcs  and  Space  Administra- 
tion's program.  Ten  unlTersltles  select  10 
candidates  for  the  degree  you  are  seeking. 


The  100  students  selected  for  these  studies 
each  receive  $2,400  for  12  months,  plus  ex- 
pense allowances  up  to  $1,000.  Annual 
renewals  depend  on  students'  performance. 
These  institutions  are  University  of  Mary- 
land. College  Park,  Md.;  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology,  Atlanta;  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis;  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City;  Texas  A.  &  M.  College,  College  Station; 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles; 
Renssalaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  Troy,  NY.; 
University  of  Chicago,  and  Rice  University, 
Houston. 

An  $8  million  loan  program  has  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Ford  Foundation  to  assist 
doctoral  engineering  students  prepare  for 
teaching  careers.  Students  up  to  age  40 
may  borrow  up  to  $10,000  over  3  years.  Por 
a  list  of  participating  institutions,  write  to 
the  Ford  Foundation,  477  Madison  Avenue 
New  York.  NY. 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Fund  provides 
about  80  scholarships  In  the  sciences. 
Awards  are  renewable  for  up  to  4  years  and 
Include  full  tuition,  plus  an  allowance  for 
books,  fees,  and  supplies.  Por  further  in- 
formation, write  to  the  Procter  &  Gamble 
Scholarship  Program,  Post  Office  Box  599. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  following  is  a  very  small  sampling  of 
scholarship  sources  available  to  prospective 
majors  In  science  or  engineering  and  Is  In- 
tended merely  to  show  the  diversity  of  these 
sources. 

Alcoa  Foundation  Scholarships.  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America.  Pittsburgh,  has  140 
scholarships  available  for  study  at  certain 
specified  Institutions. 

From    185  to   190   scholarships,   limited  to 
soecified    Institutions,    are    offered    by    the 
Foundry     Education     Foundation     Scholar- 
shins.   Terminal  Tower  Building,   Cleveland 
Ohio. 

The  American  Institute  of  Steel  Construc- 
tion, Inc..  Committee  for  Education  101  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y..  has  10  scholar- 
ships for  work  in  institutions  accredited  to 
civil  or  architectural  engineering. 

The  Radio  Corp.  of  America.  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y..  offers  33  science 
scholarships  and  30  scholarships  in  the 
science  teaching  field. 

The  American  Scx;lety  for  Tool  Engineers, 
10.700  PuHtan  Avenue.  I>etrolt  18.  Mich.,  of- 
fers tool  engineering  scholarships  for  college 
Juniors  and  seniors  Interested  In  careers  In 
tool  engineering. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  offers  fel- 
lowships In  nuclear  science  and  engineering. 
Basic  stipends  are  $1,800  the  first  year,  $2,000 
the  intermediate  year,  and  $2,200  the  termi- 
nal year.  An  additional  $600  each  Is  allowed 
for  a  wife  and  a  maximum  of  two  dependent 
children.  For  further  information,  write  to 
N3E  Fellowship  Ofllce.  Institute  of  Nuclear 
Studies.  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn. 

The  AEC  also  offers  fellowships  In  health 
physics  with  a  basic  annual  stipend  of  $2,500 
and  an  additional  $360  for  a  wife  and  each 
dependent  child.  Write  to:  Health  Physics 
Fellowships  Office.  Institute  of  Nuclear 
Studies,  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn. 

Industrial  hygiene  Is  another  field  In  which 
the  AEC  offers  fellowships.  The  basic  stipend 
of  these  fellowships  is  $2,600  to  $2,700  for 
fellows  having  one  or  more  years  of  related 
graduate  study  or  Industrial  work.  An  addi- 
tional allowance  of  $350  is  made  for  a  spouse 
and  for  each  dependent  child.  Address: 
Industrial  Hygiene  Fellowship  Ofttce.  Insti- 
tute of  Nuclear  Studies.  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

[From  the  Washington    (D.C.)    Star,  May  6, 

1963] 
Own  Stkugcle  fob  College  Set  Hobbt  fob 

ElSKNBZBO 

Ever  since  his  own  financial  struggles  to 
get  through  Ohio  Northern  University  back 
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In  1927.  1928,  and  1929.  Sidney  A.  El««n- 
berg's  hobby  has  been  helping  young  peo- 
ple get  a  college  education. 

For  years,  Mr.  Elaenberg.  Cleveland  at- 
torney. ha«  conducted  extensive  research 
Into  scholar»iilp«  and  student  loans.  Sky- 
rocketing college  costs,  with  tuition  going 
from  an  average  of  tSOO  a  year  to  $1,000, 
make  the  problem  ac\i»e.  he  says.  But 
money  Is  available.  Parents  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  vast  amount  of  scholarships 
and  the  huge  number  of  loans  they  can  get 
for  their  children. 

Costs  didn't  begin  to  c<-impare  with  those 
of  today  when  young  Sid  Elsenberg  enrolled 
In  the  IltUe  Ada  college,  but  money  was 
scarcer,  loo. 

He  waited  table  at  the  Alpha  Epsllon  PI 
fraternity  house  for  his  board  and  shoveled 
coal  for  his  room.  He  worked  for  Barton 
Snyder,  publisher  of  the  Ada  Herald  then 
as  now. 

On  Saturdays  he  worked  for  the  old  Boston 
store  In  Lima  for  $4  a  day.  hltch-hlklng  to 
and  from  Ada.  His  second  year  he  was  a 
part-time  floorwalker  for  a  women's  wear 
store. 

In  between  times.  Sid  served  as  managing 
editor  and  colunmlst  for  the  Northern  Re- 
view and  edited  the  college  yearbook. 

Within  5  years  after  leaving  Ohio 
Northern,  alumnus  Elsenberg  had  helped 
establish  30  scholarships  there  His  Interest 
In  college  scholarships  has  never  waned 

It  Isn't  waning  now.  either,  for  he  Is 
querying  50,000  sources  of  loans  or  scholar- 
ships. He  expects  to  spend  $25,000  In  this 
research,  and  will  provide  booklets  and  lists 
answering  the  many  inquiries  It  Is  antici- 
pated this  series  will  produce. 

Mr.  BIBLE,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ehvin]  for  a  short  Insertion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


HARLAN  RAISES  PERTINENT  QUES- 
TIONS FOR  THE  COURT 
Mr.  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  the  Char- 
lotte Observer,  of  Charlotte.  N.C .  for 
May  21.  1963.  contained  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Harlan  Raises  Pertinent  Questions 
for  the  Court." 

This  editorial  places  in  proper  focus 
one  of  the  most  significant  questions 
raised  by  the  current  agitation  for  so- 
called  clvU  rights  legLslatlon;  namely, 
whether  the  Federal  Government  Is  go- 
ing to  accept  completely  the  tragic 
theory  that  minority  groups  cannot  be 
made  secure  in  their  clvU  rights  without 
destroying  the  equally  as  precious  basic 
ClvU.  personal,  and  property  rights  of 
all  other  Americans.  It  would  certainly 
be  a  tragic  day  for  law  enforcement  and 
personal  property  owners  In  America  if 
the  courts  should  ever  transgress  their 
constitutional  authority  so  far  as  to  rule 
that  owners  of  private  property  cannot 
protect  their  property  against  Invasion 
by  trespassers  except  through  the  exer- 
tion of  necessary  force  upon  their  indi- 
vidual parts.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  In  question  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Rccord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  printed,  as  follows: 
HARI.AN    Raises    PxRrmiNT    Qtrxs-nONs    ros 

THK   COUKT 

In  overturning  the  convictions  of  sit-in 
demonstrators  In  North  Carolina  and  three 
other  Southern  States,  the  Supreme  Coxirt 
did   not   invalidate   the  right  of   owners  o( 


private  property  to  operate  their  businesses 
on  a  segregated  basis. 

The  sense  of  the  majority  opinion  In  the 
four  cases  U  that  State  and  local  segregation 
ordinances  are  unconstitutional  under  the 
14th  amendment,  and  that  the  Individual 
property  owners  personal  performance  Is 
not  the  deciding  factor  where  such  a  law 
exists. 

The  court  has  yet  to  come  to  flnal  grips 
with  the  question  of  whether  a  business  li- 
censed to  serve  the  public  has  a  right  to  dis- 
criminate among  its  would-be  patrons  on  a 
basis  of  race,  although  Justice  Douglas"  con- 
curring opinion  speaks  directly  to  this  ques- 
tion. Douglas  feels  that  a  business  serving 
the  public  has  no  right  to  discriminate  by 
race. 

The  heart  of  the  court  action  Is  In  Chief 
Justice  Warren's  statement  citing  previous 
decisions  that  private  conduct  abridging  in- 
dividual rights  does  no  violence  to  the  equal 
protecUon  clause  unless  to  some  significant 
extent  the  State  has  been  found  to  have  be- 
come Involved  in  It. 

This  statement  would  appear  to  support 
the  proposition,  first  stated  by  the  court  In 
18«3,  that  the  equal  protecUon  guarantee 
bars  discrimination  only  through  action  by 
a  State 

Justice  Harlan.  In  dissenting  vigorously  to 
a  portion  of  the  court's  decision,  feels  that 
his  colleagues  went  too  far  in  setting  aside 
the  convictions  in  all  the  cases,  and  espe- 
cially In  a  New  Orleans  case  where  no  segre- 
gation ordnance  existed.  The  varying  cir- 
cumstances Indicated  to  him  the  need  of 
"discreet  treatment  and  results  " 

Speaking  to  Chief  Justice  Warren's  conten- 
tion that  the  Intrusion  of  State  law  negates 
the  Individual  businessman's  personal  pref- 
erence and  does  violence  to  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause.  Harlan  said: 

"Although  the  right  of  a  private  restau- 
rateur to  operate,  if  he  pleases,  on  a  segre- 
gated basis  Is  ostensibly  left  untouched,  the 
court  In  truth  efTectually  deprives  him  of 
that  right  in  any  State  where  a  law  like 
Greenville  (SO)  ordinance  continues  to 
exist. 

"A  choice  that  can  be  enforced  only  by  re- 
sort to  self-help  has  certainly  become  a 
greatly  diluted  right,  If  It  has  not  Indeed 
been  totally  destroyed  An  Individual's 
right  to  restrict  the  use  of  his  property,  how- 
ever unregenerate  a  particular  exercise  of 
that  right  may  be  thought,  lies  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  14th  amendment 

•The  dilution  or  virtual  elimination  of 
that  right  cannot  be  Justified  either  on  the 
premise  that  it  will  hasten  formal  repeal  of 
outworn  segregation  laws  or  on  the  ground 
that  It  will  facilitate  proof  of  State  action  Ln 
cases  of  this  kind." 

Harlan  rightly  raises  the  question  of  how 
public  order  can  be  maintained.  In  the  event 
of  a  clash  of  "rights"  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment. If  the  private  property  owner  Is  de- 
prived of  the  assUtance  of  the  SUte  in  re- 
moving from  his  premises  thos«  he  does  not 
choose  to  serve. 

The  SUte  could  not  Justify  such  removal 
for  trespass  under  the  terms  of  a  segregation 
ordinance,  according  to  the  Court's  decision, 
for  the  property  owners  freedom  of  choice  is 
canceled  by  the  law.  In  the  Greenville  case, 
an  attorney  for  the  store  management 
pointed  out  that  if  the  owner  could  not  use 
a  State  trespass  law  he  might  be  required 
to  "take  the  law  In  his  own  hands "  with 
possible  violence  resulting. 

It  U  clear  from  the  Courts  decision  that 
Inability  to  rely  on  State  or  local  laws  re- 
garding trespass  would  make  It  more  diffl- 
cult  for  stores  to  maintain  a  segregation  pol- 
icy. In  that  case,  unwanted  patrons  might 
be  charged  with  "disorderly  conduct"  or 
breach  of  the  peace"  upon  refusal  to  leave. 
but  convlcUon  would  be  difficult  to  obtain 
where  demonstrators  were  sitting  quietly 
awaiting  service. 
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There  Is  the  possibility,  too.  of  cJvll  ^^ 
and  criminal  charges  against  the  own^T^ 
hU  employees  If  ejection  is  handled  wiL*^ 
assistance  of  law  or  on  fUmsy  ie»ai  '  '**^* 
Indeed,  It  may  have  been  th«  Surf^ 
ity's  thinking  that  the  declslonsUi^^* 
cases  will  make  it  so  difficult  to  tnia^ 
segregation  pt.llcy  In  a  private  buslnes.^  ! 
rarial   bars  wUl  gradually  crumble 

The  effect  of  the  Court's  decisions  ta  hk.u 
to  be  the  abolishment  of  widespread  StT/ 
and  city  segregation  ordinances  Num^^!^ 
test  cases  then  will  result  when  Individ 
restaurateurs  and  others  with  segreerti 
policies  attempt  to  enforce  them  tSon^K 
other  means.  "mjugh 

Official  segregation  laws  have  been  nuliifl^ 
and  Uie  Individual  restrictive  use  otr,^ 
erty.  where  no  segregation  laws  exut  hL 
been  upheld  by  the  decision.  ' 

But  there  will  be  no  definitive  answer  un 
tU  there  is  a  choice  between  Justice  Dqubw 
argument  and  JusUce  Harlan's  contenum, 
that  "an  Individuals  right  to  restrict  the  um 
of  his  property  •  •  •  lies  beyond  the  reaci 
of  the  14th  amendment." 

If  Douglas  view  prevaUs.  thus  taking  bvbt 
the  property  owner's  right  to  set  his  own 
business  policy,  the  country  will  pay  too  hlffh 
a  price  for  the  misguided  notion  that  all 
discrimination— public  and  private— can  be 
legally  eliminated. 

It  would  seem,  rather,  that  in  ruling  out 
segregation  laws  and  ordinances  the  Supreme 
Court  has  gone  as  far  as  It  can  go  to  combat 
discrimination  without  undue  Interference 
with  personal  liberty  It  is  desirable  that 
voluntarism  take  over  where  the  law  ends 
and  personal  choice  begins. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  briefly  to  the  assistant  majority 
leader,  with  the  understanding  that  I 
will  be  recogmzed  after  he  has  concluded 
his  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  rather  brief  Executive  Calen- 
dar. It  will  take  only  a  moment,  I  am 
sure,  to  di-spose  of  It.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  buslne.'a. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 
As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports   of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  EASTIj^ND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

William  A.  Meadows.  Jr  .  of  PHorlda,  to  be 
U  S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
Florida;  and 

Herbert  J  Lidoff.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  examiner  Ln  chief.  U.S.  Patent 
Office. 

By  Mr  STMINGTON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

Thomas  H.  Aulenbach,  and  sundry  other 
midshipmen,  to  be  permanent  ensigns  in  the 
line  of  the  Navy; 

Roger  A  Marlen,  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps,  to  be  permanent  ensign 
in  the  Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy;  and 

Michael  B  Peterson,  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps,  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  Ueuteoaat 
in  the  Marine  Corps. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  are  nominations  in 
the  Army,  in  the  Air  Force,  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  in  the  Navy.  These 
nominations  relate  to  graduates  of  the 
Military,  Air  Force,  and  Naval  Acad- 
emies. It  Is  desired  to  have  the  nomina- 
tions confirmed  and  sent  to  the  White 
House,  so  that  the  President  may  afilx 
his  signature  to  the  commissions. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  real  honor  for  me 
to  call  these  nominations  to  the  floor. 
Today  we  have  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
names  of  the  young  men  who  will  grad- 
uate this  June  from  our  academies  and 
colleges  and  will  at  that  time  be  com- 
missioned as  the  new  officers  of  our  Na- 
tion's Armed  Forces.  These  men  have 
received  the  finest  training  that  the  Na- 
tion can  offer  in  our  three  great  service 
academies,  or  in  other  of  our  finest  col- 
leges and  universities  across  the  country. 
The  commissioning  of  these  men  is  rec- 
ognition of  successful  completion  of  that 
training.  These  men  soon  will  leave  be- 
hind the  demands  and  disciplines  of  the 
halls  of  learning  to  assume  far  greater 
demands  and  disciplines  of  our  defensive 
forces  In  an  unsettled  and  uncertain 
world. 

They  will  join  a  proud  tradition;  per- 
haps the  proudest  military  tradition  the 
world  have  ever  seen.  This  is  because 
the  forces  they  will  lead  are  dedicated 
not  to  conquest,  but  to  freedom  from 
conquest,  not  to  government  by  force 
but  to  government  by  self-determination. 
The  democratic  traditions  which  our  Na- 
tion adopted  at  Its  birth  have  been  In- 
separable from  the  cause  of  our  fight- 
ing men  from  the  minuteman  at  Concord 
to  the  Crossing  of  the  Rhine. 

Today  these  men  are  called  for  duty 
into  such  far  places  as  outer  space  and 
the  jungles  of  Asia.  To  perform  these 
duties  in  a  way  that  will  always  carry 
forward  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  requires  better  training,  greater 
judgment,  and  higher  dedication  than  In 
any  previous  time. 

I  am  confident  that  these  men  whom 
we  are  about  to  confirm  can  meet  and 
exceed  these  high  standards. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  the  nominations  in  the  Army, 
the  Air  Force,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the 
Navy,  which  have  been  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk,  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislaUve  business. 

"Hie  moUon  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
Illative  business. 


REPEAL  OP  CERTAIN  LEQISLATION 
RELATING  TO  PURCHASE  OP  BTL- 
VER 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5389)  to  repeal  certain 
legislation  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
silver,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  will  state  it. 

Mr,  BIBLE.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  the  pending  business  Is  H.R.  5389? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  A  few  minutes  ago,  the 
acting  majority  leader  suggested  that 
there  be  a  quorum  call  before  I  begin 
my  speech.  I  concur  in  his  suggestion. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  will  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing business,  H.R.  5389.  has  been  accu- 
rately described  on  page  1  of  the  House 
bill: 

An  act  to  repeal  certain  legislation  relat- 
ing to  the  purchase  of  silver  and  for  other 
piirpoees. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
for  many  years  had  an  active  interest  in 
silver  legislation.  My  illustrious  prede- 
cessor, as  most  Senators  know,  the  late 
Senator  Key  Pittman.  was  the  author  of 
the  Silver  Purchase  Act.  The  great  State 
of  Nevada  is  known  as  the  Silver  State, 
although  I  am  sorry  to  state  that  today 
there  is  not  one,  single,  operating  silver 
mine  in  my  native  State.  Not  because 
there  is  no  silver;  but.  as  I  stated  at  the 
time  of  the  Senate  hearings,  the  silver 
producer  has  foimd  it  extremely  difficult 
to  mine  silver  at  the  present-day  prices. 
He  has  watched  the  market  since  Novem- 
ber 28.  1961.  and  is  watching  the  action 
of  this  body  today,  in  hope  that  he  will 
not  again  be  the  forgotten  man,  and  that 
this  great  deliberative  body  will  find  the 
time  to  explore  and  debate  this  piece  of 
proposed  legislation  to  the  fullest  extent. 

I  just  am  not  satisfied  that  we  have 
explored  the  bill  as  much  as  it  should 
have  been,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  Sena- 
tors today  will  get  into  the  discussion 
and  that  a  record  can  be  made  as  to  the 
intent  of  the  measure  and  whether  or 
not  the  urgency  exists  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Ti-easury  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  have  so  stated  ex- 
ists, and  just  why  an  emergency  exists. 

As  I  stated  previously,  the  bill  has  been 
accurately  described.  I  am  not  one  who 
objects  just  for  the  sake  of  argument. 
This  is  not  my  nature.  I  do  not  object  to 
the  woi-ding  or  intent  of  some  parts  of 
the  bill,  such  as  "to  repeal  certain  legis- 
lation relating  to  the  purchase  of  silver." 
I  believe,  as  I  know  many  other  Senators 
beUeve.  that  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  is 
outmoded. 


It  is  outmoded  simply  because  the 
market  price  of  silver  has  exceeded  the 
price  originally  set  at  90.5  cents  per 
ounce  by  the  Congress  for  which  the 
Treasury  should  purchase  silver.  This 
has  been  due,  we  are  advised,  to  greater 
Industrial  needs,  greater  need  in  the 
minting  of  coins,  and  larger  needs  by 
other  agencies  of  our  Government.  So, 
In  effect.  In  my  considered  judgment, 
the  Silver  Purchase  Act  is  outmoded. 

I  do  object,  however,  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  act,  which  involves  the  last 
four  wordb,  "and  for  other  purposes." 

It  is  here  that  my  curiosity  is  aroused — 
"for  other  purposes." 

It  Is  here  that  I  am  concerned :  "What 
are  the  "other  purposes"? 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
stated  that  we  will  fcce  a  shortage  of 
free  sliver  for  coinage  purposes  once  the 
1.2929  monetary  value  of  the  dollar  is 
pierceu,  and,  Mr.  President,  It  is  about 
to  be  pierced.  It  vyill  not  be  the  first 
time  it  has  been  pierced — it  was  pierced 
in  1920  and  1921  when  the  price  of  silver 
rose  to  a  price  of  1.38  plus  and  1.37  plus, 
respectively.  Our  monetary  value  was 
then,  the  same  as  now,  1.2929  per  ounce, 
and  it  has,  as  those  who  have  studied  the 
problem  know,  been  our  monetary  stand- 
ard value  for  the  dollar  since  1792  when 
we  were  then  the  Original  Thirteen  Colo- 
nies and^here  were  no  great  giant  silver 
producers  -  controlling  tlie  industry  as 
some  would  like  for  us  to  believe. 

Is  the  phrase  "other  purposes"  de- 
signed for  a  free  market  in  silver? 

Are  the  "other  purposes"  designed  to 
put  a  floor  on  the  price  of  silver  at  1.2929? 
Will  not  the  bill,  as  it  Is  written,  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
sell  silver  bullion,  should  the  open  mar- 
ket price  exceed  1.2929? 

Will  this  sale  of  sUver  stabilize  the 
market  for  as  long  a  period  as  he  en- 
visions some  12  to  15  years? 

Will  it  protect  our  subsidiary  coin- 
age— something  which  must  be  done — 
as  every  Senator  realizes,  including  the 
Treasury  Department? 

Will  it  protect  our  subsidiary  coinage 
at  the  rate  which  our  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  envisions,  and  will  he  be  able  to 
call  in  the  silver  certificates  at  a  rate 
he  envisions?  This  is  a  problem  that 
has  constantly  bothered  me.  It  is  some- 
thing to  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  have  testified.  It  is 
a  problem  which  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  [Mr.  Robertson]  brought 
before  the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  The 
testimony  is  to  the  effect  that  the  re- 
demption would  be  done  gradually.  But 
can  it  be  done  gradually  as  a  strict  legal 
matter? 

The  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  has 
stated  that  he  supported  the  Treasiiry 
position  in  that  the  silver  certificates 
should  not  be  redeemed  at  a  rate  of  more 
than  110  million  ounces  of  silver  per 
year  or  $140  million  per  year.  In  order 
that  the  drain  on  our  gold  supplies  would 
not  exceed  $35  million  annually.  Again 
I  ask  the  question:  Can  the  redemption 
be  done  practically,  financially,  or  le- 
gally? 
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Will  there  be  a  run  on  silver  when 
this  magic  figure  of  1.2929.  the  monetary 
value  of  the  dollar.  Is  pierced?  Is  there 
any  clause  in  this  bill  which  will  protect 
our  silver  stocks  from  being  depleted 
other  than  to  permit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  sell  silver  on  the  open 
market  once  the  monetary  value  has 
been  reached? 

Will  the  sale  of  Treasury  stocks  enable 
our  Government  to  control  or  put  a  floor 
on  the  msu-ket  of  a  figure  comparable 
to  the  monetary  value  1.2929? 

Is  it  not  true  that  we  must  honor  our 
silver  certificates  whether  they  are 
presented  today,  tomorrow  or  next 
year — not  only  by  our  own  citizenry,  but 
by  those  throughout  the  world  who  may 
think  more  highly  of  silver  than  some 
of  our  own  citizenry? 

WiU  not  silver  certificates  be  honored 
any  time,  any  place,  when  presented  to 
the  Treasury,  regardless  of  whether  the 
persons  presenting  the  certificates  may 
be  adverse  to  our  form  of  government? 

And  is  there  in  this  proposed  legislation 
language  which  would  stop,  shall  we 
say,  the  citizens  of  those  from  outside 
the  free  world  or  Communist  bloc  na- 
tions from  redeeming  silver  certificates, 
should  they  be  in  a  position  to  attempt 
to  comer  the  market  on  a  metallic  prod- 
uct which  is  fast  becoming  more  valu- 
able, day  by  day? 

In  the  1st  session  of  the  84th  Congress 
a  similar  bill  to  H.R.  5389  was  intro- 
duced. S.  1427.  This  was  in  1955.  when 
we  were,  so  the  backers  of  this  bill  said, 
in  need  of  a  revision  in  ovir  monetary 
policy,  and  the  need  was  then  also  said 
to  be  great  for  repeal  of  the  Silver  Pur- 
chase Act.  The  silver  user  was  finding 
it  extremely  diflBcult  to  make  a  profit, 
so  we  were  told.  He  was,  for  all  pur- 
poses, practically  ready  to  go  out  of 
business,  simply  because  the  open  mar- 
ket price  of  silver  was  approaching  the 
Treasury's  obligation  to  purchase 
domestic  mined  silver  at  90.5  cents  an 
ounce. 

Elight  long  years  have  elapsed,  and  the 
silver  users  are  still  in  business.  The 
silver  producers  are  very,  very  definitely 
"on  the  skids,"  and  I  doubt  that  the 
ratio  has  changed  much,  except  that 
today  there  are  fewer  domestic  silver 
producers. 

The  table  on  page  74  of  the  report  ac- 
companying the  bill  makes  crystal  clear 
the  decline  over  the  past  5  years  in  the 
number  of  silver  producers. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  allied  mining  indus- 
tries, which  produce  copper  and  lead  and 
zinc,  and  still  produce  silver  as  a  by- 
product; and  this  has.  no  doubt,  dropped, 
as  there  is  little  production  today  of  lead 
and  zinc  in  this  Nation  today,  unfor- 
tunately. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  pleased  to 
join  with  the  dlstingtiished  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningJ.  the  Illustrious 
chairman  of  the  Mining  Subcommittee 
of  our  Interior  Committee,  in  an  effort 
to  attempt  to  be  of  some  help  in  the  situ- 
ation. I  know  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
is  doing  everything  he  can — In  schedul- 
ing hearings  and  in  attempting  to  move 
forward  legislation  which  can  be  of  as- 


sistance to  a  very,  very  depressed  segment 
of  the  mining  industry. 

Mr,  GRUENING  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada  for  his 
kind  words.  I  hope  we  can  do  something 
for  our  domestic  mining  Industry. 

It  is  a  striking  and  a  pathetic  paradox 
that  such  mines  In  other  countries  are 
helped  by  our  Government  with  Ameri- 
can dollars.  In  that  way,  our  Govern- 
ment is  helping  them  out  of  their  diffi- 
culties. But  such  mines  at  home,  when 
operated  by  American  citizens,  are  not 
helped. 

Mr  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  today  I  heard 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  allude  to  the 
building  of  a  steel  mill  in  India  with 
American  money.  This  has  a  ver>-  direct 
effect  in  Nevada,  because  by  building 
the  steel  mill  in  India,  the  iron  ore  pro- 
ducers in  Nevada — and  today  that  is 
quite  an  important  industry  there,  in  the 
depressed  state  of  mining  generally — 
are  being  'forced  to  the  wall."  simply 
because  our  Government  thinks  more 
kindly  of  those  overseas  than  it  does  of 
those  within  our  own  borders. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

There  were  some  30  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  signed  their  names  tc  a  let- 
ter to  Senator  Fulbright,  then  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, requesting  more  time  to  explore 
this  very  complicated  problem.  Four- 
teen of  those  Members  are  still  Members 
of  this  body.  The  hearings  were  carried 
over  into  the  2d  session  of  the  84th 
Congress  and  the  bill  was  not  acted 
upon.  The  urgency  did  not  exist,  as 
was  so  stated  by  some  Members  of  this 
body. 

The  Honorable  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  our  present  Chairman  Mr. 
Martin,  testified  at  that  time  that  he 
"opposed  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of 
1934."  and  that  he  had  never  changed 
his  position  so  far  as  the  principle  of 
bimetallism  is  concerned.  He  stated 
flatly  that  he  was  opposed  to  bimetal- 
lism, even  though  the  percentage  of  sil- 
ver backing  our  currency  was  minute  in 
relation  to  Federal  Reserve  notes  which 
at  that  time  amounted  to  around  $25  2 
billion,  and.  as  we  know,  today  stands  at 
a  figure  of  about  $30.1  billion — although 
the  relation  of  silver  has  not  so  ex- 
panded. 

Mr  President,  in  the  84th  Congress, 
the  complicated  nature  of  this  problem 
was  very  apparent.  It  was  then  urged 
that  there  was  a  great  sense  of  urgency, 
and  that  this  action  should  be  taken  im- 
mediately. However,  such  urgency  sim- 
ply did  not  exist.  Now,  many  years 
later,  that  urgency  still  does  not  exist, 
in  my  opinion — at  least,  not  to  the  ex- 
tent described  by  those  who  have  testi- 
fied before  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

I  mention  this  little  bit  of  history 
merely  to  show  that  there  do  exist  now, 
and  have  always  existed,  forces  in  our 
Nation  which  believe  paper  money  is  all 
that  is  needed.  I  hasten  to  add  that  our 
Federal  Reserve  notes  are  backed  by  25 
percent  gold,  and  I  am  sure  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  does  not  ob- 
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ject  to  this  metallic  backmg,  inasmuch 
as  most  nations  have  long  since  don» 
away  with  bimetallism,  and  have  a  gold 
standard. 

I  do  believe  it  is  a  fair  speculation  to 
state  that  the  Federal  Reserve  may  be 
concerned  about  the  outfiow  of  g^ij 
from  our  shores.  The  President  hi* 
stated  time  and  time  again  that  this  It 
an  emergency  which  he  hopes  this  id- 
ministration  can  correct;  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
joins  in  his  expressed  hope  that  the  out- 
flow of  gold  from  our  shores  will  be 
corrected. 

Yet,  if  we  take  favorable  action  on  the 
proposed  legislation  which  is  before  us 
in  Its  present  form,  we  add  fuel  to  the 
fire,  for  we  shall  be  substituting  Federal 
Reserve  notes  in  an  equal  amount  to 
silver  certificates,  and  this  will  eventu- 
ally cause  a  further  drain  on  our  faat 
diminishing  gold  reserves  of  one-half  a 
billion  dollars.  This  figure  has  been 
passed  over  lightly,  in  that  it  is  planned 
that  it  will  occur  on  a  managed  basis, 
at  the  rate  of  approximately  $35  mil- 
lion annually.  The  annual  proposed 
drain  on  our  gold  supplies  will  come 
about  only  if  there  is  not  a  raid  on  our 
treasury  for  silver.  But  should  thlj 
raid  develop,  our  silver  will  disappear 
as  fast  as  our  gold  has  disappeared  and 
is  disappearing. 

I  submit  that  a  drain  of  one-half  a 
billion  dollars  on  our  gold  reserves  is  a 
matter  of  concern  for  this  Congress.  It 
is  a  matter  of  deeper  concern  when  we 
are  faced  with  proposed  legislation 
which  will  also  permit  a  drain  of  our 
valuable  silver  stocks  from  the  U5. 
TrpR.surv. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator has  brought  out  that  point,  because 
in  the  course  of  his  statement  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill,  the  chairman  referred 
to  certain  sections  of  the  report  showing 
that  this  would  not  be  a  particular  drain 
on  our  gold  reserves.  Yet  the  fact  is 
that  in  the  statement  made  by  William 
McChesney  Martin,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  he  specifically  stated: 

If  this  bill  Is  enacted,  It  Is  Important  thit 
the  resulting  shift  from  silver  certlflcatM 
to  Federal  Reserve  notes  takes  place  gradu- 
ally. Roughly  $2  billion  In  silver  certinc«t« 
are  outstanding  A  complete  shift  of  thii 
amount  to  Federal  Reserve  notes  would  re- 
duce the  Treasury's  free  gold  stock  by  tSOO 
million,  because  of  the  25-percent  gold  cer- 
tificate reserve  requirement  on  Federal  Re- 
serve notes 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  Is  really  im- 
portant, in  order  to  assure  that  if  tbe 
bill  is  enacted,  we  may  have  a  record  to 
show  that  this  must  be  done  gradually, 
so  that  we  do  not  further  impair  our 
gold  reserves,  which  already  are  so  far 
down. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
not  agree  more  fully  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

One  problem  which  bothers  me  aa  • 
practical  one  Is  how  we  are  legally  mkI 
practically  to  insure   that  this  will  be 
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done  only  grradually.  I  am  not  sure  on 
this  point,  and  I  hope  we  can  develop  It 
during  the  debate. 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  Is  entirely  correcc.  I  think 
the  bill,  so  far  as  I  understand  It,  does 
not  contain  any  provision  which  would 
prevent  the  Treasury  from  doing  this  all 
at  once.   Is  that  not  true? 

Ur.  BIBLE.  I  think  that  is  absolutely 
true;  and,  as  I  understood  the  remarks 
of  the  very  gracious  end  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  in  response  to  a  question 
raised  the  day  before  yesterday,  his  con- 
tention is  that,  as  a  practical  and  a 
physical  matter,  it  would  be  ahuost  im- 
possible for  someone  to  bimdle  up  large 
amounts  of  silver  certificates,  take  them 
to  the  Treasury,  and  have  them  con- 
verted into  silver.  However,  I  am  sure 
It  could  be  done  as  a  practical  tuid  phys- 
ical matter. 

We  might  substitute  $2  billion  in  $1 
silver  certificates  for  silver  dollars  or, 
if  one  should  choose,  as  Is  provided  In 
the  bill,  for  silver  bullion.  I  do  not  know 
how  physically  it  could  be  done,  but  I 
am  sure  that  there  is  a  legal  right  to 
dolt. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  contribu- 
tion. I  was  developing  my  concern  in 
relation  to  the  inevitable  drain  that 
would  come  upon  the  gold  behind  the 
Federal  Reserve  notes  to  the  tune  of  a 
half  billion  dollars  if  the  silver  certifi- 
cates were  converted.  Most  nations  of 
the  world  have  a  high  regard  for  gold 
and  silver,  and  I  suspect  that  nations 
which  have  been  rejecting  our  dollar  and 
calling  for  our  gold  may  also  be  inter- 
ested in  obtaining  our  silver.  The  past 
history  In  respect  to  the  nations  of  the 
world  that  have  been  interested  In  our 
silver  makes  very  interesting  reading.  I 
do  not  believe  that  Congress  should  per- 
mit that  to  occur. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Chairman,  has 
stated,  as  did  also  the  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado,  that  there  is  elbow  room. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  has  ap- 
proximately $4  billion  in  gold  reserves 
that  he  can  use  for  backing  our  sliver 
certificates  at  the  rate  of  25  percent,  the 
same  as  the  backing  required  for  other 
Federal  Reserve  notes. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  would  ques- 
tion that  figure  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  money  in  circulation.  But  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  themselves,  from  1955  to 
date,  have  expanded  from  approximately 
$25.2  to  $30.1  billion  in  a  period  of  8 
years,  so  we  have  added  some  $5  billion 
of  credit  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  to  our 
system  In  a  period  of  a  few  short  years, 
and  we  have  obviously  Increased  the  ad- 
ditional burden  upon  the  gold  backing  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Members  of  this  body  who  were  here  a 
rew    years    ago    will    remember— and 

K^  ^^°  ^"^''^  ^°'  undoubtedly  read 
about  it — that  our  former  President 
Dwight  Eisenhower,  regarded  the  trans- 

L  approximately  $300  milUon  into 
gold  as  cause  for  great  concern.  It  was 
such  a  cause  that  he  took  an  unprece- 

f  "♦K  *^^  ^"^^  c&Ueii  publicly  upon  one 
or  the  largest  manufacturers  of  auto- 
^^Aft  .,^  ^^^  country  not  to  exchange 
5J00  mUiion  U.S.  dollars  for  gold  in  Eng- 
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land,  where  the  manufacturer  planned  to 
expand  his  automobile  facilities.  If  $300 
million  in  a  gold  drain  was  cause  for 
concern  several  years  back,  I  submit  that 
a  proposal  for  a  $500  million  gold  drain 
with  an  added  Incentive  to  throw  our 
silver  stocks  into  the  bucket  is  cause  for 
grave  concern  by  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Would  not  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Nevada 
agree  with  me  that,  whether  the  Treas- 
ury retires  the  silver  certificates  slowly 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  suggested 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  his 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  or  whether 
market  conditions  should  force  the 
Treasury  rapidly  to  retire  the  silver  cer- 
tificates in  exchange  for  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  in  either  case  the  end  result  will 
be  the  replacement  of  $1,800  million  in 
$1  and  $2  silver  certificates  for  an  equiv- 
alent number  of  Federal  Reserve  notes, 
and  the  burden  on  our  dwindling  gold 
supply  would  inevitably  be  Increased  In 
the  amotmt  of  approximately  $500 
million? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
is  eminently  correct.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  question  that  what  he  has 
said  is  exactly  what  would  happen. 
Whether  it  would  happen  in  1  or  2  years 
or  10  years  from  now  if  the  bill  were 
passed,  there  would  still  be  increased 
pressure  on  gold. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  So  the  argument  that 
it  would  be  done  painlessly  Is,  In  reality, 
no  argument  at  all,  because  whether  It  Is 
done  painlessly  or  painfully,  depending 
upon  how  market  conditions  might  re- 
quire the  Treasury  to  act.  the  unavoid- 
able result  will  be  to  increase  the  burden 
on  our  dwindling  gold  supply  by  some 
$500  million. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
is  100-percent  correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Is  It  not  also  true  that 
despite  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  to  correct  our  adverse 
balance  of  payments,  to  date  those  efforts 
have  been  imsuccessful.  I  noted  in  the 
newspaper  this  morning  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  admitted  that  the 
outflow  of  our  gold  has  again  Increased 
in  recent  months.  He  conceded  his  dis- 
appointment in  this  respect.  So  I  think, 
in  all  candor,  we  must  admit  that  the 
problem  is  far  from  solved.  It  haunted 
the  last  3  years  of  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration. It  has  not  been  solved  in  the 
first  2  years  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. Therefore,  what  has  occurred 
merely  underlines  the  hazard  of  further 
increasing  the  burden  upon  our  dwin- 
dling gold  supply  through  the  enactment 
of  the  pending  legislation.  Would  not 
the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
is  eminently  correct. 

The  conclusion  is  Inescapable.  We 
cannot  reach  any  other  conclusion. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  observation.  This  Is  one  of 
the  serious  questions  which  the  Senate 
must  face  up  to  In  connection  with  the 
proposed  legislation. 


Mr.  BIBLE.    I  thoroughly  agree. 
Mr.  DOlillNICK.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  completed  his  questions' 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  have.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  first  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

I  was  extremely  Interested  in  the  de- 
velopment by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  of  the  point  he  sought  to  make. 
I  thought  It  was  extremely  well  done. 

I  should  like  to  know  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  on  this  ques- 
tion. If  the  bill  is  passed  today,  we  shall 
add  to  the  burden  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  an  in- 
creased drain  on  gold.  We  would  seem 
to  be  doing  so  deliberately,  because  im- 
der  our  present  system  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  avoiding  that  drain  on  our  gold 
if  we  replace  the  silver  certificates  with 
Federal  Reserve  notes.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  that  is  the  end 
effect,  yes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  should  like  to  go 
a  little  further  on  the  question,  becaiise 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  one  of  the  icey  prob- 
lems. We  have  a  situation  in  which 
there  is  such  a  shortage  of  free  gold  that 
demands  by  foreign  creditors  on  our  free 
gold  reserves,  even  at  the  present  time 
without  the  proposed  added  require- 
ments \mder  the  bill,  could  easily  result 
in  the  technical  bankruptcy  of  our  coun- 
try. I  believe  we  now  have  approxi- 
mately $3.8  billion  in  gold  reserves  in 
order  to  take  care  of  potential  claims  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $21  billion.  If  we 
should  continue  to  lose  our  gold  re- 
serves, we  could  easily  be  forced  into  a 
position  in  which  we  either  would  have 
to  dafault  on  payment  of  gold  to  various 
creditors,  as  we  have  agreed  to  do.  or  we 
would  be  forced  into  new  legislation 
which  would  remove  the  gold  backing 
from  oiir  currency  and  put  the  entire 
currency  into  terms  of  managed  money. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Is  the  most  serious 
point  in  the  whole  bill,  although  there 
are  other  points  which  are  equally  of 
concern  to  many  of  us. 

In  other  words.  Is  this  a  first  step  in 
putting  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  in  such  a  mood  that  If  this  shotild 
happen  we  would  have  to  remove  our 
own  gold  reserves  behind  our  own  cur- 
rency? The  administration  spokesmen 
have  said  it  Is  not.  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing the  Senate  ought  to  determine, 
with  respect  to  what  the  effect  could 
easily  be  as  to  accelerating  the  loss  of 
gold  in  determining  the  mood  of  the 
Congress  and  the  people  in  connection 
with  gold  reserves  behind  oiu-  currency. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  the  observa- 
tion made  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
I  think  this  is  one  of  the  problems  we 
should  face. 

In  line  with  the  thought  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado.  I  believe  there  Is 
pending  on  the  House  side  of  the  Cap- 
itol proposed  legislation  to  reduce  the 
amoimt  of  gold  backing  to  a  percentage 
less  than  the  25  percent  presently  re- 
quired. 
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from  Idaho,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  about 
the  increfising  drain  on  our  dwindling 
gold  supply  and  the  failure  of  this  ad- 
ministration, like  its  predecessor,  to  solve 
the  balance  of  payments  situation,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this 
administration  does  not  come  forward 
with  some  constructive  plan  to  enable  us 
to  mine  more  gold? 

Both  this  administration  and  the  pre- 
ceding one  have  rejected  various  biparti- 
san proposals  made  throughout  the 
years  yet  the  administration  fails  to 
come  forward  in  response  to  urgent  re- 
quest by  Members  of  this  body  and  of 
the  other  body,  with  any  alternative. 
It  allows  our  American  gold  mines  to 
close.  It  watches  our  gold  supply 
dwindle.  It  sees  other  nations  reaching 
for  our  gold.  Yet  it  takes  no  construc- 
tive action. 

It  is. really  puzzling  to  note  the  indif- 
ference to  and  lack  of  interest  in  this 
pressing  problem,  which  affects  what 
was  once  not  only  a  very  important  seg- 
ment of  our  mining  Industry,  but  also  an 
important  segment  of  our  entire  econ- 
omy. 

If  there  is  a  feeling,  as  has  been  ex- 
pressed, that  the  proposal  for  a  subsidy 
for  gold  miners,  which  most  of  us  felt 
was  a  practical  and  innocuous  proceed- 
ing, would  cause  a  p>anic  and  a  run  on 
the  dollar,  which  is  an  alarmist  myth 
without  any  foundation  In  logic.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  proposals  which  have 
been  mentioned — to  decrease  the  amount 
of  gold  necessary  to  back  our  paper  cur- 
rency— would  be  truly  far  more  alarm- 
ing. I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  any  comment  to  make  on 
that  situation. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  As  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  well  knows.  I  have  joined  him  in 
cosponsoring  practically  every  bit  of  pro- 
posed gold  legislation  the  Senator  has  in- 
troduced, in  the  hope  that  some  ade- 
quate incentive  could  be  found  to  bring 
more  gold  into  production. 

ObWously.  as  an  economic  point,  it  is 
Impossible  for  the  miner  today  to  exist, 
when  he  must  pay  higher  wages  and 
has  higher  costs  of  every  kind,  in  the 
face  of  an  absolutely  straitjacketed 
pri:e  of  $35  an  ounce  on  gold. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  knows, 
this  problem  has  been  probed  over  many 
sessions.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  con- 
tinue his  energetic  pursuit  of  the  prob- 
lem in  the  hope  that  we  can  arrive  at 
something  concrete  which  will  be  of  as- 
sistance in  bringing  more  gold  into  the 
Treasury. 

Mr  ALLOTT  and  Mr  CHURCH  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  I  think 
probably  Senators  who  are  now   in  the 


sonally  I  cannot  see  how  we  are  to  avoid 
further  demands  upon  cur  gold  reserves 
by  passing  the  pending  bill. 

My  distinguished  colleague  mentioned 
a  figure  of  $21  billion,  and  I  have  also 
heard  it  more  recently  said  that  $23 
billion  of  foreign  credits  are  demand- 
able  in  gold.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the 
exact  figure.  However,  if  we  increase 
whatever  the  figure  is  by  about  $12  bil- 
lion in  gold  necessary  to  back  up  our 
currency,  this  results  in  somewhere 
between  $33  billion  and  $35  billion  de- 
mand against  our  gold  reserves  which 
can  be  exercised. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
the  International  MoneUry  Fund  took  a 
very  dim  view  of  our  fiscal  policies  in  this 
counti-y  when  it  made  the  advance  to  us. 
We  are  in  a  precarious  situation,  because 
a  small  loss  of  confidence  anywhere  in 
the  world,  particularly  in  Europe,  as  to 
the  integrity  of  the  dollar,  could  start 
a  -run.'  like  an  old-fashioned  'run"  on 
a  bank;  and  then  what  my  colleague 
spoke  of  would  almost  surely  result. 

I  cannot  feel  that  the  pending  pro- 
posal could  do  anything  other  than  cause 
a  greater  demand  upon  our  gold. 

Looking  at  the  basic  problems  in- 
volved from  another  angle.  I  hope  that 
at  some  time  legislation  may  be  enacted 
looking  toward  a  stimulation  of  the  pro- 
duction of  gold.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
very  well  that  gold  simply  cannot  be  eco- 
nomically produced  at  $35  an  ounce. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. I  share  them.  I  oelieve  t  made 
It  abundantly  clear  that  there  will  be 
further  pressure  on  our  gold. 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield^ 

Mr  BIBLE.  I  now  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH  Would  it  not  be  cor- 
rect to  say  that  we  now  find  ourselves 
in  a  position  which  could  be  likened  to 
that  of  a  large  water  barrel  which  is 
rapidly  running  ou*  of  water,  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  we  cannot  turn  off  the 
spigot? 

The  spigot  cannot  be  closed  until  we 
rectify  ou"  adverse  balance-of-payments 
situation 

While  the  Crovernment,  under  both 
this  administration  and  the  previous 
administration,  has  acknowledged  its 
inability  to  turn  off  the  spigot,  It  has 
likewise  opposed  putting  an.'  more  water 
into  the  barrel,  arguing  that   to  do  so 


quickly  exhaust  the  Treasury  of  the 
last  of  its  gold  supply.  Then  the  verv 
thing  which  the  Treasury  says  would  be 
most  harmful  will  be  upon  us.  Then  the 
United  States  will  have  no  recourse  but 
to  devalue  the  dollar,  with  all  the  impact 
that  might  have  upon  the  finances  of  th« 
Western  World. 

I  Intend  to  vote  against  this  bill  today 
I  shall  vote  against  it  because  I  believe 
It  will  further  aggravate  our  gold  out- 
flow problem  by  Imposing  another  half- 
billlon-dollar  burden  upon  our  dwin- 
dling gold  supply. 

I  cannot  reconcile  the  position  which 
on  the  one  hand,  admits  that  the  spigot 
cannot  be  turned  off.  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  contends  that  no  action  should  be 
taken  to  fill  the  barrel. 

We  are  headed  for  the  fl.scal  shoals 
unless  we  can  change  direction.  Insofar 
as  the  integrity  of  the  dollar  is  con- 
cerned; and  no  amount  of  protest  that 
we  will  not  devalue  the  dollar  means 
anything  in  linht  of  the  Indisputable 
fact  that  the  Tieasury  Is  running  out  of 
gold. 

In  pointing  up  this  essential  defect  in 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  is 
making  a  record  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  I  hope  will  be  a  warning  to 
the  Treasury  to  face  up  now  to  the  need 
of  either  closing  the  spigot  or  filling  the 
barrel  before  the  moment  of  crisis  ar- 
rives. 

In  that  sense.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  the  very  effective  public  service  he 
is  rendering  in  making  his  speech  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  BIBLE  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  A 
most  difficult  problem  confronts  us;  and 
It  could  be  a  very  catastrophic  problem  If 
It  were  not  handled  nroperly, 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr  BIBLE      I  yield. 
Mr.    MOSS.     Is   It   not   true   that  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  silver  that  Is  used 
for   coinage   is   approximately  $129  an 
ounce? 

Mr  BIBLE.  The  value  of  the  silver 
used  in  the  subsidiary  coinage  is  about 
$1  38  The  amount  of  the  coinage  used 
in  the  silver  dollar  is  about  $1 29 
There  are  two  plattaus.  one  at  $1  29,  an- 
other at  $1  38.  I  shall  comment  on  that 
aspect  later  in  my  speech.  But  it  will 
not  be  too  long,  if  .some  considerable 
study  is  not  given  to  this  problem,  be- 
fore even  the  second  plateau  will  be 
pierced. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  second  plateau  is 
$1  38.     But  all  that  Is  to  be  gained  by 


withdrawing  the  silver  backing  for  the 
silver  certificates  is  to  make  that  silver 
available  to  the  Treasury,  which  could 
be  made  over  into  the  subsidiary  coinage. 
Is  not  that  the  immediate  effect  so  far 
as  the  Treasury  is  concerned? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  There  is  expressed  in 
section  2  of  the  bill  language  about 
which  many  of  us  have  considerable 
doubt.  The  presentation  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  it  would  be  possible  to  use  it 
only  for  coinage.  This  is  one  thing  we 
have  to  be  very  clear  on. 

Mr.  MOSS.  But  so  long  as  the  price 
of  silver  is  now  approximately  $1.27  or 
$128,  the  Treasury  could  very  readily 
buy  silver  In  the  open  market  for  coin- 
age. It  is  not  prohibited  from  obtaining 
the  silver  for  coinage  at  a  price  that  is 
available  to  the  Treasury.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  record  is  very  clear 
that  we  are  in  short  supply  so  far  as 
silver  IS  concerned.  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  amount.  It  is  very  well  detailed 
in  the  report.  But  whereas  world  con- 
sumption is  something  like  330  million 
ounces  a  year,  actual  production  is  some- 
thing like  250  million  ounces.  There  is 
an  Imbalance  of  something  like  80  mil- 
lion ounces  a  year  as  between  consump- 
tion and  supply  on  a  worldwide  basis.  So 
we  are  in  short  supply  with  respect  to 
silver. 

Mr.  MOSS.  We  import  silver  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  We  have  to,  because  we 
produce  so  little  of  it  domestically.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  MOSS.  But  if  the  price  were  to 
remain  at  $1.29,  or  go  up  a  little,  It  might 
become  profitable  to  mine  silver  again 
in  our  V/estern  States,  or  it  might  per- 
mit the  mining  of  other  metals  of  which 
silver  forms  a  reasonable  part,  and 
therefore  some  silver  could  be  produced 
In  certain  areas.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  Senator  from  Utah.  The 
stockholders'  reports  of  some  of  these 
mining  companies  provide  fruitful  infor- 
mation. Likewise,  the  stockholders'  re- 
ports of  users  provide  fruitful  informa- 
tion. Every  study  of  the  stockholders' 
reports  of  the  producing  mines  shows 
that  with  the  price  going  from  90' 2 
cents,  to  $1.  to  $1.05.  to  $1.10.  to  $1.20. 
and  now  almost  up  to  $1.28,  we  might 
very  well  be  approaching  the  day  when 
more  operations  would  be  encouraged.  It 
means  more  money  for  the  producer,  and 
he  Is  better  able  to  stay  In  business. 
The  stockiiolders"  reports  reflect  this 
fact. 

In  my  own  State  of  Nevada.  I  have 
been  told  by  people  in  whom  I  have  con- 
siderable confidence  that  even  as  to 
those  mines  that  are  solely  silver  pro- 
ducers, when  the  price  goes  up  to  $1.38. 
or  in  that  area,  it  will  bring  more  mines 
into  production.  We  hope  for  that.  We 
think  that  is  good.  It  will  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  correct  the  domestic  sup- 
Ply,  which  we  need  to  do,  because  we  are 
dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  our 
supplies.  It  would  mean  employment 
and  thriving  industries  in  areas  of  the 
West.  So  every  increase  of  1  cent  in 
the  price  of  silver  helps  the  mine  pro- 
aucer,  and  that  is  as  it  should  be. 


Mr.  MOSS.  And  this  will  mean  much 
not  only  to  the  silver  mines,  but  to  mines 
which  produce  other  metals  associated 
with  silver,  such  as  lead  and  zinc  in  my 
State.  In  my  State  the  lead  and  zinc 
mines  have  been  closing  down  to  the 
point  where  there  Is  only  one  operating 
now.  But  with  the  price  of  silver  going 
up.  the  margin  is  close  to  the  point  where 
these  mines  may  be  opened  again. 

So,  rather  than  arrest  this  price  in- 
crease by  the  device  which  the  bill  would 
employ,  we  should  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  price  of  silver,  finding  its 
level,  will  encourage  production.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  production  of  the  com- 
modity Itself,  there  would  also  be  an 
economic  stimulus  in  our  Western  com- 
munities anv.  States. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  would  certainly  help 
the  mines  that  have  silver  as  a  part 
of  their  production;  and  that  includes 
the  lead  and  zinc  mines. 

Now  I  wish  to  continue  with  my  state- 
ment. 

I  know  that  history  records  that  na- 
tions which  have  no  metallic  backing  be- 
hind their  money  have  inflation  at  the 
wink  of  an  eye  and  their  citizens  do  not 
know  from  one  day  to  the  next  what  the 
value  of  their  currency  is  worth.  Brazil 
is  an  excellent  example. 

I  want  the  dollar  to  be  worth  a  dollar. 
I  want  it  to  have  a  metallic  backing 
which  is  intrinsic  and  cherished  through- 
out the  world — even  in  face  of  a  managed 
currency,  and  we  must  be  objective — 
that  is  exactly  what  we  have,  a  managed 
currency,  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be 
managed. 

I  think  the  management  practices  in 
recent  years  with  regard  to  our  silver 
stocks  have  been  deplorable.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  many  of  us,  back  in  1959,  that  a 
run  was  being  made  by  six  or  seven  of  the 
large  silver  users,  when  figures  were 
made  available  showing  just  who  was 
securing  our  Treasury  supplies  of  silver 
at  90.5  cents  per  ounce.  There  was  no 
law  forbidding  this  practice,  but  the  ad- 
ministration at  that  time  could  have 
taken  steps  to  stop  the  outflow  of  silver 
stocks,  just  as  President  Kennedy  did  on 
November  28.  1961. 

In  that  time  the  stocks  had  deterio- 
rated to  something  like  30  million  ounces 
of  free  silver. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
for  the  leadership  he  took  in  having  the 
sale  of  free  silver  stopped.  Personally, 
I  thought  the  sale  should  have  been 
stopped  at  an  earlier  date.  If  it  had 
been,  we  would  not  have  the  problem  we 
have  today.  In  any  event,  it  was 
stopped. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks  and  his  help,  at  that  time, 
as  we  tried  to  get  the  Treasury  to  stop 
its  sale  of  free  silver.  The  President 
issued  the  stop  order  in  November  1961. 
but  only  after  the  supply  of  free  silver 
had  dropped  to  the  p>oint  where  it  was 
nearly  exhausted 

Does  not  the  Senator  agree  with  me 
that  the  same  policy  that  the  Treasury 
followed  during  the  months  before  No- 
vember of  1961;  namely,  of  selling  free 


silver  Into  the  open  market.  In  order  to 
peg  the  price  of  silver  at  a  level  of  90  ^'^ 
cents  an  oimce.  Is  exactly  the  pobcy  that 
would  be  open  to  the  Treasury  to  follow 
upon  the  enactment  of  this  legislation; 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  price  rises  above 
$1.29,  the  present  monetary  value  the 
bill  would  enable  the  Treasury  to  com- 
mence selling  whatever  excess  silver  may 
be  available  in  the  Treasury,  freed  from 
the  exchange  of  silver  certificates  for 
Federal  Reserve  notes,  and  this  will  keep 
the  price  at  $1.29  an  ounce  until  its  sup- 
plies are  exhausted;  and  as  unfortunate 
as  the  policy  was  in  the  months  before 
November  1961,  It  is  a  little  difficult  for 
me  to  understand  why  we  are  now  about 
to  pass  legislation  which  will  clear  the 
way  for  the  Treasurj-  again  to  pursue  the 
same  kind  of  policy. 

As  the  Senator  well  knows,  I  intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill  which 
would  close  this  door  to  the  Treasury, 
and  hold  the  silver  supply  for  our  future 
coinage  needs  and  for  other  public  pur- 
poses, thus  serving  the  public  interest, 
while  letting  the  price  of  silver  be  deter- 
mined in  the  free  market,  where  it  be- 
longs. 

I  hope  our  past  experience  will  suf- 
fice to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  such 
a  course  of  action  and  that  the  proposed 
legislation  now  before  the  Senate  will 
be  amended  In  this  way. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  him.  One  of  the  real 
concerns  I  have  about  the  bill— and  the 

statements    that    have    been    made is 

that  If  this  matter  was  managed  so  badly 
in  the  past  5  or  6  years,  how  can  we 
hope  for  better  management  in  the  vears 
ahead?  That  is  why  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  for  the  amendment 
which  he  will  offer,  and  of  which  I  am 
a  cosponsor.  I  w^ill  support  it  enthusi- 
astically. 

I  should  like  to  hurry  along  and  com- 
plete my  statement  because  I  realize 
many  other  Senators  wish  to  be  heard 
on  this  subject. 

The  point  is  constantly  made  that 
there  is  great  urgency  for  this  legisla- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  that  the  facts 
bear  out  that  statement  or  claim. 

The  world  production  of  silver,  it  is 
said,  will  not  meet  our  expanded  indus- 
trial needs,  our  coinage  and  our  defense 
needs.  It  Is  short  approximately  by  100 
million  ounces  per  year.  I  wonder  if 
some  have  not  already  started  hoarding 
silver,  awaiting  the  day  that  they  can 
exchange  the  silver  certificate  for  silver 
at  the  monetary  figure  of  1.2929 — know- 
ing and  praying  that  silver  will  continue 
to  be  held  in  high  esteem  and  that  na- 
tions of  the  world  will  be  using  more 
and  more  silver  as  time  goes  on.  Silver 
dollars  held  by  anyone  would  then  be- 
come profitable  to  melt  down  or  sell  on 
the  open  market  once  the  monetary 
value  is  pierced. 

There  is  not  the  urgency  for  this  leg- 
islation which  is  so  stated.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  has  already  stated 
he  can.  by  redeeming  $5  and  $10  silver 
certificates,  keep  our  coinage  require- 
ments ample  for  several  years. 

There  exists  a  greater — much  great- 
er-emergency, than  existed  8  years  ago. 
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for  the  price  of  silver  today  is  approxi- 
mately 1.28  per  ounce,  near  our  monetary 
standard  set  for  the  dollar  in  1792. 

This  urgency  could  have  been  met  by 
raising  the  monetary  value,  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Tresisury  believes  that  our 
coins  would  soon  be  melted  down  should 
the  price  exceed  the  monetary  standard. 
The  original  figure  of  1.2929  has  stood 
for  many  years  and  perhaps  there  existed 
a  sentimental  attitude  that  this  figure 
should  not  be  changed.  Some  would  say 
It  would  be  an  act  devaluing  our  dollar — 
or  an  inflationary  act  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Nevertheless,  the  figure  was  originally 
set  on  a  basis  when  bimetallism  was 
popular  and  it  was  believed  that  the  ratio 
of  15  to  I  for  silver  and  gold  was  a  good 
figure.  The  history,  as  many  of  you 
know,  dates  back  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
long  before  our  Government  took  such 
action.  Since  1792  the  figure  has  stood; 
and  to  my  knowledge  the  Treasury  has 
not  recommended  such  action  be  taken 
to  raise  the  monetary  standard. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  Issiiing  Federal 
Reserve  notes  and  calling  in  our  silver 
certificates.  The  Treasury  and  Federal 
Reserve  sees  no  danger  in  this  action: 
except  to  point  out  that  sooner  or  later 
we  wUl  be  faced  with  another  problem 
and  that  Is  subsidiary  coinage;  when  the 
price  of  silver  rises  to  1.38  per  ounce  we 
can  then  melt  down  our  dimes  and  quar- 
ters and  should  the  price  go  higher,  a 
profit  can  be  made. 

I  believe  that  if  we  pass  this  legisla- 
tion in  its  present  form  we  will  deplete 
our  valuable  silver  stocks  and  the  sub- 
sidiary coinage  problem  will  be  a  problem 
which  this  body  will  have  to  meet  much 
faster  than  is  now  predicted. 

We  will  cause  a  di-ain  on  our  gold  sup- 
plies to  the  extent  of  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars and  we  will  issue  Federal  Reserve 
paper  notes,  with  25  percent  backing  in 
gold  but  neither  you  nor  I,  nor  anyone 
else,  can  obtain  that  gold  in  exchange  for 
a  Federal  Reserve  note.  It  must  be  re- 
tained in  our  Treasury.  This  will  not  be 
the  case  with  silver  if  we  do  not  take  ac- 
tion to  amend  the  present  bill. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  United  States. 
as  great  a  nation  as  it  is.  cannot  afford 
not  to  redeem  its  silver  certificates  and 
I  agree.  I  do  not  agree  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  should  be  permitted 
to  sell  silver  bullion  once  the  market 
price  of  silver  goes  beyond  1.2929  per 
ounce. 

With  the  Federal  Reserve  backing  the 
replaced  silver  certificates  with  25  per- 
cent gold — an  additional  burden  which 
does  not  now  exist  will  be  thrust  on  our 
citizens  and  taxpayers  and  that  will  be 
to  assist  in  carrying  Interest  charges  on 
1.3  billion  new  Federal  Reserve  notes 
to  the  extent  of  75  percent  which  will  be 
in  the  form  of  bonds  or  paper  required 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  to  make  up  the 
difference  In  the  75  percent  value  of  the 
newly  created  $1  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
These  annual  Interest  charges  on  75 
percent  of  the  collateral  which  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  must  hold  to  back  up  the  re- 
placed silver  certificates  has  been  cal- 
culated at  the  rate  of  $45  to  $50  million 
per  year.  This  figure  was  given  at  the 
Senate  hearing  by  a  competent  authority 


and,  to  my  knowledge,  was  not  ques- 
tioned. 

In  addition,  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  testified  In  the  hearings  8 
years  ago  that  It  cost  the  Federal  Reserve 
approximately  5  percent  annually  to  keep 
a  Federal  Reserve  note  in  circulation. 
This  would  mean  an  additional  Interest 
cost  of  $75  million  annually.  By  con- 
trast, the  present  silver  bullion  backing 
costs  only  storage  charges  and  a  small 
printing  charge  of  some  $8  or  $9  million 
yearly. 

Our  balance-of-paymenLs  problem  Is 
a  troublesome  one,  and  we  need  to  cor- 
rect this  problem.  Our  outflow  of  gold 
is  interrelated  to  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  is  also  a  troublesome  problem. 
Our  national  debt.  Increasing  annually, 
and  our  Interest  charges — now  over  $10 
billion  annually — are  all  problems  which 
we  must  face.  They  are  problems  of 
the  greatest  magnitude  and  I  know  our 
President  and  Members  of  this  body  arc 
concerned  with  all  of  these  related  prob- 
lem.s.  We  have  a  difference  in  opinion 
as  to  how  to  correct  some  of  them.  This 
Is  natural  and  to  be  expected. 

I  believe  that  we  must  now  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  is 
outmoded.  I  believe  that  we  may  have 
to  issue  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  re- 
place our  silver  certificates;  but  I  cannot 
go  along  with  those  who  would  take  away 
our  gold  backing  from  our  managed  cur- 
rency— the  Federal  Reserve  notes — as  has 
been  proposed  year  after  year  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  cannot  be  a  party  to  adding  to  our 
outflow  of  gold  by  a  half  billion  dollars 
and  throwing  in  for  good  measure  our 
valued  silver  stocks.  I  suggest  at  this 
late  date  that  there  is  still  time  for  de- 
bate on  this  subject — still  time  to  correct 
the  legislation  before  us — still  time  to 
improve  upon  its  content. 

I  hoc>e  that  other  Members  of  this  body 
will  join  me  in  requesting  a  more 
thorough  study  of  how  this  legislation 
is  a  part  and  parcel  of  our  fiscal  policy 
and  not  just  a  monetary  problem  which 
can  be  resolved  in  such  an  easy  fashion 
as  outlined  in  the  present  legislation. 

I  submit  that  this  legislation  can  be 
improved.  It  can  be  improved  on  the 
fioor  of  this  Senate  and  it  should  be  im- 
proved. 

We  could  not  begin  to  pay  off  our  for- 
eign obligations  should  foreign  nations 
choose  to  call  for  our  gold  stocks.  Our 
gold  stocks,  low  as  they  are — slightly  over 
$15  billion — could  evaporate  tomorrow 
if  foreign  nations  lose  faith  in  our  dollar. 
We  cannot  now  afford  to  dissipate  our 
silver  stocks  as  small  as  they  may  be  in 
relation  to  our  money  supply.  The  silver 
bullion  in  our  Treasury  vaults  is  a  valu- 
able asset.  It  has  proven  so  many  times 
in  the  past — in  times  of  war  when 
friendly  nations  called  upon  our  supplies 
to  use  in  coinage — to  bolster  their  cur- 
rency and  meet  their  industrial  needs. 

With  silver  becoming  more  valuable 
day  by  day  we  cannot  afford  to  permit 
legislation  to  pass  this  body  which  will 
cost  the  taxpayer  more  money  in  Interest 
charges;  which  Is  Infiatlonary  and  which 
will  ultimately  deplete  our  Treasury  of 
its  silver.  The  least  we  can  do  is  keep 
it  and  protect  it  for  use  in  meeting  oui- 
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growing  coinage  needs  and  for  uae  10^ 
defense,  where  it  has  become  a  valu^ 
metal.    This  can  be  done  and  shouJIdk! 
done  and  it  can  be  accomplished  *#r! 
simply  in  the  legislation.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  leglfii»ti„, 
is  sorely  in  need  of  amendment  andT 
I  have  previously  Indicated.  I  am  hapw 
to  be  a  cosponsor  and  will  energetkainT 
and  enthusiastically  support  the  am^d 
ment  of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Church  ) . 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  kno, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  been  waiting  to  take  the  floor,  and  h« 
has  been  waiting  for  a  long  time  i 
would  like  to  ask  him  to  let  me  speak  for 
not  more  than  5  minutes,  in  order  that  I 
may  attend  a  committee  meeting  at  3 
o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  frantic  effort  to 
persuade  the  farmers  of  this  country  to 
vote  yes  in  the  referendum,  the  adminij. 
tratlon  literally  rammed  through  feed 
grain  legislation.  It  passed  the  Senau 
last  Friday  and  was  signed  into  law  oo 
Monday.  Speed  w  as  the  criterion  and  tn 
the  haste  to  get  the  law  on  the  boofa 
the  feed  grain  bill  was  passed  in  spit* 
of  a  patent  defect;  namely,  the  referenct 
to  a  nonexistent  section.  This  is  unwl« 
legislating. 

I  am  fearful  that  today  there  la  1 
repetition  of  this  hasty  process  in  tht 
consideration  of  H.R.  5389.  at  least  In- 
•sofar  as  section  3  of  title  I  is  concerned 
Thus  is  the  controversial  section  which 
would  amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
so  as  to  authorize  the  Issuance  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes  in  denominations  of  ti 
and  $2. 

I  have  looked  at  the  rather  short  hetr- 
ings  that  were  held  on  the  bill,  which 
in  my  opinion  involves  more  critical  aitu 
than  any  bill  that  we  have  considered  for 
a  long  time.  It  not  only  involves  our 
trade  agreements  and  our  trade  with 
foreign  countries,  but  also  Involves  In- 
flation, our  gold  reserves,  the  relatiwi 
between  silver  and  gold,  and  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  entire  West.  No 
other  bill  that  has  come  before  us  has 
covered  .«;o  many  fields. 

The  Treasury  indicates  that  it  now 
has  an  adequate  supply  of  silver  for 
coinage  purposes  to  last  until  sometime 
in  1965.  This  is  probably  an  estixnAtt 
on  the  modest  side. 

What  is  of  greatest  concern  to  me  b 
the  fact  that  this  may  be  a  step  along  the 
way  toward  devaluation  of  our  currency. 

Several  Senatois  have  mentioned  thii 
point,  including  the  senior  Senator  fron 
Idaho  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada.  We  have  had  assurances  froo 
Secretary  Dillon  to  the  contrary,  but  it 
appears  to  me  Uiat  this  section  3  of  the 
bill  deserves  a  great  deal  more  study. 
I  am  in  accord  with  the  thinking  ex- 
pressed by  the  Western  Governors  in  1 
resolution  they  adopted  on  April  22, 19«3, 
which  states: 

(3)  That  proposals  to  authorize  the  iMU- 
ance  oX  $1  00  Federal  Reserve  notes  be  re- 
jected until  such  time  as  a  thorough  study 
has  been  made  of  the  entire  silver  situaUon 
by  Congress  and  the  Treasury  Department 

No  complete  study  of  the  silver  and 
Kold  situation  has  been  made  by  Congress 
for  a  long  time,  that  I  am  aware  of. 
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Every  piece  of  legislation  relating  to  sil- 
ver or  gold  has  been  immediately  re- 
ferred to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  I  have  introduced  a  num- 
ber of  bills  over  the  past  few  years,  and 
they  have  all  been  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain 
a  hearing  on  any  of  those  Wlls. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  It  Is  proposed 
to  have  hearings  they  should  be  held. 

One  of  the  arguments  oCfered  by 
Treasury  In  support  of  section  3  is  that 
our  current  stocks  of  sliver  will  soon  be 
inadequate  to  meet  coinage  needs,  and 
that  when  current  stocks  are  exhausted 
the  United  States  wUl  have  to  buy  silver 
in  the  open  market.  Since  the  United 
States  produces  an  Insufflcient  quantity, 
this  means  that  purchases  will  have  to 
be  made  abroad.  The  result,  according 
to  Treasury  spokesmen,  would  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. This  would  not  be  the  case,  how- 
ever, if  greater  attention  were  paid  to 
our  balance  of  trade.  Our  balance  of 
payments  Is  really  a  twofold  problem 
consisting  of  first,  gold  Input  versus  out- 
flow; and  second,  balance  of  trade.  The 
latter  Is  the  key  factor.  If  the  factors 
which  make  up  the  balance  of  trade  were 
favorable  to  the  United  States,  we  would 
not  be  experiencing  the  current  drain  on 
our  gold  supply.  In  other  words,  two 
wrongs  do  not  make  a  right.  I  referred 
to  this  point  in  my  comments  a  few 
moments  ago. 

Before  we  plunge  into  an  area  of  great 
uncertainty,  it  seems  to  me  that  greater 
consideration  should  be  given  the  entire 
subject.  In  this  connection,  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Mining  Record  for 
March  28.  1963.  casts  a  very  disapproving 
view  on  the  Treasury  proposal.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Skqubncs  of  Inflatton 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  now  ask- 
ing Congress  for  legislation  providing  that 
silver  certincates  be  discontinued  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  banlu  be  authorized  to  Issue. 
•  1,  13.  and  $5  Federal  Reserve  notes  to  re- 
place such  silver  certificates  This,  of  course, 
comes  as  no  news  to  the  readers  of  this  paper. 
Under  the  existing  laws  these  Federal  Reserve 
notes  are  presumed  to  have  a  25  percent  gold 
reserve  In  law  that  Is  called  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption Right  now.  our  National  Oovern- 
ment  Is  several  billion  dollars  short  of  hav- 
ing enough  gold  to  meet  all  Its  short  term 
liabilities  without  allowing  any  gold  reserve 
for  Federal  Reserve  notea  To  a  private  Indi- 
vidual that  would  mean  bankruptcy,  but  It 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  small  moment  In 
Washington. 

80,  what  next?  Well,  one  of  these  days 
the  US  Treasury  will  point  out  that  we 
really  do  not  need  a  25  percent  gold  reserve 
because  the  American  people  cannot  own 
gold  anyhow  The  Treasury  wUl  also  resume 
selling  sliver  to  silver  users,  because  after 
aU  the  world  production  of  silver  Is  less  than 
the  consumption  of  silver  by  some  150  mil- 
lion ounces,  annually,  and  silversmiths  and 
silver  users  must  be  accommodated. 

When  that  happens,  our  Government  wUl 
have  but  two  alternatives:  (1)  It  can  meet 
those  demands  for  payment  In  gold  as  long  a« 
the  gold  reserve  lasts,  or  (2)  the  Government 
can  refuse  to  make  further  payments  In  gold 
;ja  either  event,  the  result  will  be  the  same. 
*ne  moment   this   Nation    ceases  paying  In 


gold,  either  Tolun tartly  or  because  tt  hma  no 
gold  left,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  i>aper  dollar  will  atart  plununet- 
Ing  downward.  The  purchases  we  make 
overseas  will  begin  costing  two  and  three 
tlmee  as  many  papwr  dollars  as  they  now  co6t, 
when  these  paper  dollars  spent  overseas  can 
still  be  redeemed  In  gold  at  the  lowest  world 
price  of  $38  an  ounce.  When  the  buying 
power  of  these  ]>aper  dollars  drops  that  way. 
it  wUl  require  more  paper  dollars  with  which 
to  buy  mUltary  supplies  or  pay  rent,  or  other 
coats  and.  In  turn,  that  means  our  printing 
presses  will  have  to  print  three  times  as 
much  i>aper  money  as  now.  From  there  on. 
prices  In  terms  of  paper  dollars  will  rise 
rapidly. 

That  situation  Is  not  new  In  this  country. 
It  happened  to  the  same  kind  of  paper  money 
the  Continental  Congress  Issued  before  the 
U.S.  Constitution  was  adopted.  That  Is  why 
the  Constitution  of  the  tJnlted  States  refers 
only  to  gold  and  silver  and  speaks  of  coining 
money  and  silver  and  gold  coins.  Nowhere 
does  It  mention  paper  money.  The  writers  of 
our  Federal  Constitution  had  experience  with 
paper  money.  They  knew  It  became  worth 
less  and  less.  Whether  it  be  called  shin- 
plasters,  continentals,  greenbacks,  or  Federal 
Reserve  notes,  the  result  Is  Inflation. 

Unfortunately,  it  seems  our  bureaucrats  in 
Washington  must  learn  the  lessons  of  history 
all  over  again.  This  acute  Inflation  U  com- 
ing. We  do  not  know  when  it  will  hit,  but 
If  you  want  to  avoid  the  effects  of  it — if  you 
want  to  have  Inflation-proof  money,  you  can 
have  it.  Simply  lay  in  a  supply  of  silver 
money — quarters,  dimes,  and  half  dollars. 
Even  in  an  acute  Inflation  these  silver  coins 
will  still  buy  food  and  the  necessities  of  life, 
while  the  holders  of  paper  money  are  finding 
It  takes  scads  of  pmper  dollars  to  buy  even  a 
loaf  of  bread. 

An  acute  inflation  will  last  only  1  or  2 
months.  But  in  that  time  you  can  starve. 
And  if  you  are  not  prepared  for  that  infla- 
tion, you  will  find  yourselves  selling  heir- 
looms and  all  manner  of  personal  property, 
even  wedding  rings.  Just  to  buy  one  single 
meal.  But  even  in  an  inflation  a  sUver 
dollar  will  still  buy  its  worth  In  food. 

How  will  it  end?  Well,  Congress  will  legis- 
late a  new  monetary  system,  and  each  unit 
of  that  system  will  by  law  be  made  exchange- 
able for  BO  many  hundreds  or  thousands  or 
even  millions  of  paper  dollars.  All  debts  will 
be  wlp>ed  out,  including  those  owed  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  But  we  will  bet  one  sure 
thing  will  happen.  The  new  money  will  be 
gold  and  silver — hard  cold  cash. 

Again,  the  Treasury  cannot  let  the  price 
of  silver  go  above  its  coinage  rate  of  $1,29 
an  ounce  for  dollars,  or  tl.38  an  ounce  for 
subsidiary  coins.  If  it  did.  it  would  be  prof- 
itable to  melt  the  silver  coins  and  sell  the 
sliver.  So,  to  keep  the  price  of  silver  below 
its  coinage  price  the  Treasury  will  again  start 
selling  silver.  Somewhere  along  the  line, 
the  Treasury  will  also  ask  for  authority  to 
melt  Its  "excess"  silver  dollars  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  unnecessary  and  the  silver  is 
needed  elsewhere.  All  this  wUl  eventually 
lead  to  the  situation  where  we  have  neither 
gold  nor  silver  bullion  as  reserves  to  support 
th"  paper  currency. 

Then.  too.  some  lime  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future  one  or  more  of  the  foreign  na- 
tions which  owns  short-term  liabilities  of 
this  country,  which  are  payable  in  gold  (and 
these  liabilities  now  exceed  120  billion),  will 
become  fearful  of  our  ability  to  pay  their 
claims  in  gold  and  so  demand  Immediate 
payment  in  gold.  The  wonder  Is  that  they 
haven't  done  so  already. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
judgment,  the  remainder  of  H.R.  5389  is 
needless  legislation,  with  the  exception, 
however,  of  the  amendments  which  the 
dlstlngtiished  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
and  other  distinguished  Senators  pro- 


pose to  offer.  I  believe  that  both  of 
those  amendments  have  very  great 
merit,  and  I  shall  support  them.  How- 
ever. I  cannot  support  the  bill  so  long 
aa  section  3  remains  in  It.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  one  question  upon 
which  the  Senate  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  complete  and  open 
record.  We  of  the  West  and  others  who 
believe  that  the  bill  would  actually  be 
a  step  toward  Inflation — that  is,  a  step 
damaging  to  our  gold  reserves — would 
like  to  have  our  votes  spread  on  the 
Record,  for  the  country  to  see. 

Colorado  has  a  vital  stake  In  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  In  the  period  from 
1858  to  1959  Colorado  mines  produced 
$598,714,121  worth  of  silver.  In  recent 
years,  there  has  been  a  decline  to  a  point 
where  in  1962  Colorado  mines  produced 
2,025.825  troy  ounces,  and  so  far  this 
year  approximately  399,523  troy  ounces. 

In  other  words,  let  us  not  legislate  in 
haste;  it  may  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
undo  what  is  being  done  here  today. 

I  reemphaslze  that  the  effect  upon  our 
country  and  our  economy  may  be  of  very 
long  duration. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  view's  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado.  He  has  pointed  out  the  basic 
danger  in  the  bill  and  the  basic  reason 
why  I,  personally,  shall  vote  against  its 
passage.  I  hope  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  amend  the  bill,  so  as  to  make  It  satis- 
factory; however,  I  am  not  sanguine  as 
to  the  prospect  for  doing  so.  Neverthe- 
less, I  think  the  effort  should  be  made. 
Therefore.  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LiGisLAiTVE  Clerk.  On  page  2,  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  line  3  and  capi- 
talize the  first  word  of  line  4. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  page 
2  of  the  bill,  the  amendment  would  strike 
line  3  and  begin  a  new  sentence  with  the 
first  word  of  line  4.  The  sentence  would 
then  read: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  not  dis- 
pose of  any  silver  held  or  owned  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  In  excess  of  that  required  to  be 
held  as  reserves  against  outstanding  silver 
certlflcates.  but  any  such  excess  silver  may 
be  sold  to  other  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Government  or  used  for  the  coinage  of 
standard  silver  dollars  and  subsidiary  silver 
coins. 

The  part  to  be  stricken  is  the  clause 
which  precedes  the  sentence  which  I 
have  Just  quoted  from  the  printed  bill, 
and  which  appears  on  line  3.  page  2,  as 
follows: 

Unless  the  market  price  of  silver  exceeds 
its  monetary  value. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be 
to  deprive  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  authority,  otherwise  reserved  to  him 
under  the  bill,  to  sell  silver  to  private 
purchasers  at  a  price  higher  than  its 
monetary  value. 

I  wish  to  point  up  the  second  para- 
graph of  the  general  statement  on  page 
1  of  the  committee  report,  which  reads 
as  follows : 

H.R.  5389  would  take  the  Government  out 
of  the  silver  market.  It  would  permit  a  free 
silver  market,   not  restricted  by  prohibitive 
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transfer  tazec.  and  neither  supported  by 
Oovermnent  puxchssea  (at  least  for  many 
years)    nor  depressed  by  Government  sales. 

I  wholly  tLgree  with  that  objective. 
But  the  footnote  at  the  bottom  of  page 
1  of  the  report  explains  that  the  objec- 
tive would  not  be  fully  achieved  by  the 
proposed  legislation.  The  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  make  the  legislation 
serve  the  stated  objective.  I  read  the 
footnote : 

The  fact  that  the  holders  of  the  $18  billion 
of  silver  certificates  now  In  circulation  could 
present  them  at  the  Treasury  and  demand 
silver  In  exchange  at  the  monetary  value  of 
»1^9-plus  an  ounce  (established  by  the  act 
of  January  18,  1837  (5  Stat.  137).  which 
prescribed  the  weight  and  alloy  of  the  dollar, 
so  aa  to  call  for  371.25  grains  of  flne  or  pure 
silver  In  a  standard  silver  dollar)  would 
keep  the  market  price  from  rising  much 
above  that  figure.  To  that  extent  the  silver 
market  would  not  be  completely  free.  But 
there  Is  no  way  to  avoid  this  except  by  dis- 
honoring the  Government's  pledge  to  ex- 
change silver  certificates  for  silver. 

Mr.  President,  I  disagree  with  the  ac- 
curacy of  that  footnote.  No  one  sug- 
gests that  the  Government's  pledge  to 
exchange  silver  certificates  for  silver  be 
dishonored.  Nor  does  the  reservation 
of  authority  to  sell  silver  into  the  mar- 
ket at  a  price  higher  than  its  monetary 
value  bear  directly  on  this  question.  If 
there  is  a  run  on  the  Treasury's  silver 
there  is  no  defense  so  long  as  silver  cer- 
tificates are  outstanding.  The  Treasury 
can  yield  up  its  silver  in  exchange  for 
the  certificates,  or  it  can  sell  silver  in  the 
open  market;  but  In  order  to  free  silver 
for  sale,  in  excess  of  the  reserves  re- 
quired to  cover  outstanding  certificates, 
it  will  first  have  to  retire  an  equivalent 
value  of  certificates.  This  is  true  be- 
cause the  Treasury's  reserves  of  free 
silver  are  not  now  significant,  amount- 
ing to  only  some  30  million  ounces,  and 
because  the  Treasury  must  always  hold 
in  reserve  enough  silver  to  back,  at  the 
full  monetary  value,  whatever  silver  cer- 
tificates are  outstanding. 

I  suggest,  however,  that  there  is  a  way 
to  bring  about  a  genuinely  free  market 
in  silver.  The  first  step  Is  to  prohibit  the 
Treasury  from  selling  into  the  open 
market  silver  freed  by  the  retirement  of 
certificates.  My  amendment  would  do 
this. 

The  second  step  Is  for  the  Treasury  to 
retire  the  certificates  outstanding  while 
the  market  price  of  silver  remains  below 
Its  monetary  value.  This  would  require, 
in  order  that  a  suflQcient  quantity  of 
small  denomination  currency  remain  in 
circulation,  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
make  up  for  the  retirement  by  exercising 
the  authority,  granted  to  it  by  the  bill, 
to  issue  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  these 
denominations,  backed  by  gold  and 
securities  of  the  Reserve  system. 

Since  the  Treasury  seems  determined 
to  retire  the  certificates  backed  by  1.8 
billion  ounces  of  silver,  and  has  won  the 
endorsement  of  the  committee  for  this 
course  of  action,  common  sense  requires 
that  this  substantial  amount  of  silver  be 
conserved  for  future  coinage  require- 
ments, rather  than  be  dissipated  into 
the  market  in  a  costly,  and  ultimately 
vain,  effort  to  keep  the  price  of  silver 
pegged  at  $1.29  an  ounce. 


Secretary  Dillon  testified  that  free 
world  production  of  silver  Is  now  run- 
ning about  200  million  ounces  a  year; 
consimaption  is  around  350-milllon 
ounces.  Since  1961,  when  the  Treasury 
finally  stopped  selling  silver  at  90  V2  cents 
an  ounce,  the  price  has  risen  more  than 
40  percent.  In  1959.  1960.  and  1961.  the 
Treasury  sold,  for  90 '2  cents  an  ounce, 
some  110-milllon  ounces  of  silver.  If 
this  silver  had  not  been  sold  into  tlie 
open  market,  it  would  now  be  worth 
something  more  than  $41 -million  over 
and  above  what  the  Treasury  received 
for  it.  Now  the  Treasury  proposes  to 
stabilize  the  price  of  silver,  in  the  face 
of  the  supply-demand  factors  which 
would  surely  cause  it  to  go  higher,  at 
$1.29.  and  .specifically  reserves,  in  the  bill 
now  before  us.  authority  to  sell  silver 
into  the  open  market  as  soon  as  it  goes 
above  that  price. 

Mr.  President.  I  objected,  in  1960  and 
1961.  to  the  Treasur>-'s  policy  of  squan- 
dering its  supplies  of  free  silver  by 
voluntarily  selling  at  a  price  which  artifi- 
cially depressed  the  market.  That  prac- 
tice was  finally  stopped.  But,  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent,  I  may  say  that  it  was  not  stopped 
until  the  President  issued  a  stop  order. 
Now  the  Treasury  has  made  perfectly 
clear,  in  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  its  in- 
tention to  stabilize  the  price  of  silver, 
for  as  long  as  possible,  at  or  near  $1.29 
an  ounce,  by  overhanging  the  market 
with  more  than  18  billion  ounces  to  be 
made  available  for  sale  by  the  retire- 
ment of  silver  certificates. 

I  ask  why?  Why  should  the  Treasury 
have  sold,  in  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  President's  stop  order  issued 
in  1961,  110  million  ounces  of  silver,  now 
worth  $1  28  an  ounce  at  90 'i  cents  an 
ounce?  Why  should  it  now  propose  to 
sell  silver,  in  a  rising  market,  with  con- 
sumption outrunning  supply  by  150  mil- 
lion ounces  a  year,  the  minute  the  price 
rises  above  $1.29?  There  is  no  answer, 
Mr.  President,  except  that  the  Treasury 
intends  to  continue  its  policy  of  subsidiz- 
ing a  few  industrial  and  commercial  pur- 
chasers of  silver  at  the  taxpayer's  ex- 
pense. I  protest  this  giveaway  of  an 
immense  asset  owned  and  paid  for  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few  who  would  be  placed 
in  a  privileged  position  by  the  policies 
of  the  Treasury. 

The  only  policy  which  would  be  fair 
to  the  taxpayers,  who  own  this  silver, 
and  which  would  serve  the  public  in- 
terest, is  the  one  called  for  by  my  amend- 
ment. Let  the  Treasury  forgo  its  re- 
quested authority  to  sell  silver  into  the 
market.  Let  the  Treasury  defend  itself 
against  a  run  on  silver  certificates  by 
retiring  them  promptly,  while  they  are 
still  worth  less  as  silver  than  they  are 
as  currency,  holding  the  present  stocks 
of  bullion  for  future  coinage  require- 
ments. 

If  this  is  done,  the  price  of  silver  will 
rise  gradually,  until  market  forces  bring 
about  a  balance  of  supply  and  demand. 
Meanwhile,  both  producers  and  consum- 
ers will  have  an  opportunity  to  adjust 
to  these  factors,  as  they  should  In 
a  free-market  economy.  If  it  is  not 
done,  the  price  of  sliver  will  be  artifi- 
cially stabilized,  at  the  public's  expense, 
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for  a  number  of  years— perhaps  10  nw 
haps  only  8  or  6  or  fewer  sUll  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  the  Trewur^! 
excess  sliver  wUl  have  been  exhaS 
The  price  will  then  rise  abruptly  -n,^ 
will  be  no  recourse  but  to  make  drS 
adjustments  in  the  monetary  valS^^ 
silver,  or  to  abandon  silver  coinage  and 
every  ounce  of  silver  sold  In  the  inter 
vening  period  will  represent  an  unjusti' 
flable  giveway  of  a  valuable  asset  ownprt 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  and 
by  virtue  of  the  experience  we  had'onlv 
2  years  aso.  when  the  Treasury  per 
sisted  in  a  policy  similar  to  the  one  au" 
thorizcd  in  the  pending  legislation  i 
believe  this  amendment  should  "be 
adopted:  and  I  urge  that  the  Senate  act 
favorably  upon  it. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Mc 
Govern  In  the  chair).    The  clerk  win 
call  the  roll.  ^ 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  can 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church).  I  think  it  would  have 
no  practical  value  but  might  well  lead  to 
confusion.  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  go  to  conference  with  the  House 
over  this  proposal. 

The  reported  bill  prohibits  the  Treas- 
ury from  selling  silver  on  the  market  un- 
less the  market  value  Is  above  the  mone- 
tary value  of  silver— $1.29  an  ounce— 
except  for  sales  to  other  government 
agencies.  The  Senator's  amendment 
would  prohibit  sales  of  silver  by  the 
Treasury  on  the  market  even  when  the 
market  price  Is  above  its  monetary  value. 
I  understand  that  the  provision  which 
this  amendment  would  change— the 
second  sentence  of  section  2 — was  In- 
serted at  the  request  of  the  silver  pro- 
ducers in  order  to  make  sure,  by  a  pro- 
hibition embedded  in  the  statute,  that 
the  Government  could  not  continue  to 
depress  market  prices  below  the  mone- 
tary value  of  silver  by  sales  in  the  market 
at  prices  below  $1.29,  as  was  done  up  to 
November  28,  1961.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  provision  was  not  In 
S.  2885.  87th  Congress,  the  administra- 
tion bill,  which  I  Introduced  by  request 
last  year,  but  it  was.  I  understand,  in- 
serted this  year  at  the  request  of  the 
silver  producers  for  their  protection,  and 
It  was  accepted  by  the  House  and  by  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee on  the  understanding  that  it  was 
designed  to  protect  the  producers. 

I  think  the  amendment  would  be 
meaningless  for  all  practical  purposes. 
The  footnote  on  the  front  page  of  the 
committee  report  points  out  that  the 
market  price  of  silver  cannot  rise  sub- 
stantially above  $1.29  an  ounce  as  long 
as  there  are  silver  certificates  In  circu- 
lation which  can  be  presented  to  the 
Treasury  in  exchange  for  371.25  grains 
of  fine  or  pure  silver,  either  in  bullion  or 
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gllver  dollars.  What  citizen,  what  busi- 
nessman, would  pay  substantially  more 
than  $1.29  an  ounce  for  silver,  either  to 
yie  Treasury  or  on  the  market,  if  he 
could  get  It  from  the  Treasury  for  $1.29 
gn  ounce  by  presenting  silver  certifi- 
cates? 

It  16  true  that  it  may  be  inconvenient 
to  get  silver  from  the  Treasury,  If  the 
Treasury  puts  the  holder  to  the  trouble 
of  coming  to  Washington  to  get  It  in  his 
own  armored  truck,  but  even  this  ex- 
pense would  not  be  so  great  as  to  war- 
rant a  substantial  rise  In  prices  above  the 
monetary  value.  And,  of  course,  while 
the  Treasury  is  not  required  by  law  to 
exchance  silver  for  silver  certificates 
anyMkhere  else  but  at  the  Treasury,  It 
may.  as  It  now  does,  supply  silver  dollars 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and 
commercial  banks  for  the  convenience 
of  people  who  want  silver  dollars. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    It  seems  to  me 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  first,  would  cause  con- 
fusion In  the  way  the  bill  would  read 
without  the  language  which  the  Sena- 
tor would  strike  out;  and  secondly,  and 
most  Important,  would  permit  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  sell  silver  or  to 
dispose  of  silver  to  other  departments  of 
the  Government  at  any  price  he  saw  fit. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.     The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Therefore,  it 
would  not  protect  the  producers  of  silver, 
which,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  could 
be  sold  to  other  departments  only  when 
the  price  of  silver  was  In  excess  of  $1.29 
an  ounce. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  amendment  is 
not  needed  to  protect  silver  producers. 
As  I  have  pointed  out  already,  we  put  in 
the  bill  the  restriction  recommended  by 
the  smelters  and  producers,  which  was 
that  the  Treasury  silver  could  not  be 
sold  on  the  open  market  until  the  price 
went  to  $1.29  an  ounce,  when  It  would 
become  theoretically  profitable  to  melt 
down  silver  dollars  for  the  silver  in  the 
dollars. 

But  the  amendment  really  would  not 
protect  the  producers  In  any  practical 
way  because,  as  I  said,  and  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  pointed  out, 
so  long  as  there  are  outstanding  silver 
certificates  and  so  long  as  the  United 
States  honors  what  is  printed  on  them — 
and  I  cannot  imagine  our  Government 
repudiating  the  promise  that  those  are 
redeemable  in  so  many  grains  of  pure 
silver — who  would  go  to  Idaho  or  some- 
where else  to  buy  silver  at  more  than 
S1.29  an  ounce,  when  he  could  get  silver 
at  that  price  in  exchange  for  silver 
certificates? 

The  amendment  would  only  compli- 
cate the  bill  and  leave  things  in  doubt 
as  to  what  could  be  done  under  the  other 
section  of  the  bill  about  the  redemption 
of  silver  certificates,  if  the  Senate  should 
agree  to  the  amendment.  Also  the  Sen- 
ate would  have  to  go  to  conference  with 
the  House.  I  think  we  would  be  in  a 
very  weak  position.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  House  amended  the  bill  at  the 
request  of  the  silver  producers,  and  at 
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that  time  satisfactorily  so.  Now,  after 
the  House  has  acted  by  a  roll  call  vote, 
and  after  the  Senate  committee  has 
acted,  an  additional  request  is  made,  to 
the  effect  that,  "We  are  still  not  satis- 
fled.    We  want  to  amend  It  further." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Which  would 
merely  cause  confusion  in  this  Industry. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Shortly  I  shall 
read  a  letter  from  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  which  he 
says  that  the  amendment  would  have  no 
practical  value  but  would  lead  to  con- 
fusion, that  the  amendment  is  quite  un- 
necessary, and  that  he  hopes  the  Senate 
will  not  agree  to  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  repeat  and 
to  emphasize  what  we  said  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  that  since  the  price  of  sil- 
ver carmot  rise  appreciably  above  $1.29 
as  long  as  there  are  silver  certificates 
outstanding,  the  amendment  would  have 
no  practical  effect. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  amendment  would 
also  be  confusing.  It  would  prohibit  sales 
of  silver  by  the  Treasury  when  the  mar- 
ket price  exceeds  the  monetary  value 
however  little  the  overage.  It  seems  to 
me  the  public  might  well  think  this  re- 
pealed the  right  of  holders  of  silver  cer- 
tificates to  get  silver  from  the  Treasury. 
I  think  this  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  amendment,  and  I  would  hope  that 
it  would  not  be  so  interpreted.  Never- 
theless, it  seems  to  me  that  people  could 
easily  believe  that  a  prohibition  on  sales 
of  silver  at  anything  over  the  monetary 
value  would  prohibit  the  exchange  of  a 
$1  silver  certificate  for  anything  over  $1 
worth  of  silver.  I  think  most  economists 
and  lawyers  would  consider  this  trans- 
action a  sale,  a  sort  of  put  or  call  con- 
tract. I  am  sure  It  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  in  proposing 
his  amendment  to  dishonor  the  Govern- 
ment's pledge  which  is  printed  on  every 
silver  certificate,  but  it  seems  to  me  the 
amendment  would  le&d  to  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  and  misunderstanding. 

We  are  considering  H.R.  5389,  a  bill 
reported  from  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  passed  by  the 
House  on  a  roll  call  vote.  The  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  bill  in  Its 
present  form  wais  satisfactory.  I  should 
be  reluctant  to  have  the  Senate  adopt 
an  amendment  and  ask  the  House  to  go 
to  conference  on  the  amendment  when 
we  could  not  demonstrate  that  the 
amendment  would  have  any  substantial 
effect  and  when  the  amendment  Itself 
would  surely  cause  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty in  the  public  mind. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  believe  there 
Is  a  sufBcient  number  of  Senators  in  the 
Chamber   to  have   the  yeas   and  nays 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
with  the  understanding  that  I  shall  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor,  for  a  request 
to  have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on 
the  Church  amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Church  amendment 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President. 
Secretary  Dillon  has  written  me  a  letter 
expressing  his  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  should  like  to  read  this  letter 
into  the  RccoKD  at  this  point  It  Is 
dated  May  22, 1963: 

Dear  Senator  Robestson:  In  answer  to 
your  inquiry,  I  would  be  opposed  to  an 
amendment  of  HM.  6389,  the  administra- 
tion's silver  bill,  which  would  prohibit  the 
Government  from  selling  silver. 

That  Is  what  the  amendment  would 
do,  regardless  of  how  high  the  price  of 
silver  might  go. 

Such  an  amendment  Is  unnecessary  and 
would  be  meaningless  In  view  of  the  obli- 
gation of  the  Treasury  to  redeem  sUver  cer- 
tificates In  silver  on  demand  at  the  monetary 
value  of  $1.29-plus  per  oimce.  In  the  light 
of  this  obligation,  which  as  you  know  Is  con- 
tained both  In  the  present  law  and  would  be 
continued  In  the  bill  now  pending  before 
the  Senate,  It  Is  hard  to  see  why  silver  pur- 
chasers would  be  willing  to  pay  In  excess  of 
the  monetary  price  for  silver  either  from 
the  Treasury  or  in  the  market.  The  prin- 
cipal danger  of  such  an  amendment  would 
be  that  It  could  raise  a  question  In  the  pub- 
lic mind  of  whether  It  was  In  conflict  with 
the  obligation  to  redeem  sliver  at  $1.29-plufl 
per  ounce. 

I  add  that  the  price  of  silver  must  go 
to  a  fraction  more  than  $1.29  an  ounce 
for  the  silver  which  is  in  a  silver  dollar 
to  be  worth  more  than  $1. 

The  Secretary  also  said: 

I  feel  this  confusion  could  arise  from  the 
apparent  contradiction  between  the  obliga- 
tion to  redeem  and  a  prohibition  against 
sale. 

Since  an  amendment  of  this  kind  Is  un- 
necessary and  could  be  mischievous  in  the 
way  I  have  indicated,  I  hope  that  It  will  not 
be  favorably  considered  by  the  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dillon. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  Hoiise  and  the  action 
taken  by  the  Senate  committee — and  the 
failure  up  to  this  time  of  anybody  from 
a  silver-producing  State  to  outline  the 
inadequacy  of  the  provision  now  in  the 
bill  which  was  adopted  at  the  request 
of  the  producers,  merely  to  prohibit  sales 
unless  the  price  went  above  $1.29  an 
ounce  plus — I  hope  the  amendment  will 
not  be  agreed  to,  and  that  the  Senate 
will  vote  for  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
have  a  conference  and  that  we  can  con- 
clude our  consideration  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  If  that  course  is  followed, 
the  bill  will  go  to  the  President,  where 
It  will  be  signed  because,  after  all.  It  is 
the  President's  bill.  I  have  introduced 
the  bill  by  request,  but  I  endorse  it  I 
think  it  is  a  good  bUl. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  everything  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  said.  This 
bill  is  in  the  public  Interest.  This  job 
needs  to  be  done.  Unless  we  pass  the 
bill,  we  shall  be  in  serious  trouble.  The 
United  States  will  be  compelled  to  go  on 
the  open  market  to  biiy  silver  at  a  very 
inflated  price.  It  will  increase  the  prob- 
lem of  our  balance  of  payments. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  be  passed  intact. 
It  is  an  administration  bill.    I  take  this 
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occasion  to  congratulate  my  good  friend 
from  Virginia,  who  has  done  an  exem- 
plary and  splendid  Job  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  recall  that  on 
Tuesday  I  said,  with  respect  to  the  cur- 
rent shortage  of  sugar,  that  it  was  easier 
to  increase  the  price  of  sugar  than  it 
was  to  Increase  the  supply  of  silver;  and 
we  are  now  consuming  one-third  more 
than  is  being  produced.  Because  some 
of  the  candy  manufacturers  are  being 
hurt.  I  took  occasion  to  say  what  the 
present  increase  in  price  from  6  cents 
to  12  cents  a  pound  in  sugar  would  cost 
the  consumers  m  this  Nation.  I  And 
that  it  Is  estimated  that  our  consvunp- 
tion  will  be  10  million  short  tons.  On 
that  basis  a  6 -cent  mcrease  would  cost 
$1.2  bUlion.  That  just  shows  how,  when 
inflation  gets  behind  something  in  short 
supply,  it  quickly  amounts  to  big  money. 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
pointed  out.  we  must  protect  our  coin- 
age. We  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so 
by  freeing  the  silver  certificates  and  let- 
ting them  be  replaced  by  Federal  Treas- 
ury Notes  with  25  percent  gold  backing, 
and  the  rest  backed  by  the  collateral  of 
Government  bonds,  and  reserving  that 
silver  both  for  coins  and  for  essential 
uses,  like  batteries  for  submarines. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jdeld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Gladly. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  which  the  gracious  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  Is  the 
chairman  contains  this  language  under 
the  general  statement: 

It  would  prohibit  the  Oovernment  from 
selling  silver,  restricting  the  us©  of  free  silver 
to  coinage  and  sale  to  other  Oovernment 
agencies,  unless  the  market  price  exceeded 
the  monetary  value. 

My  understanding  of  the  position  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  at  this  very  mo- 
ment is  that  there  is  still  approximately 
$1.8  billion  outstanding  in  silver 
certificates. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BEBLE.  And  I  am  certain  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  has  no 
intention  of  having  the  U.S.  Government 
repudiate  its  pledge  to  redeem  those  sil- 
ver certificates. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BIBLE  I  am  certain  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  has  no  in- 
tention of  having  the  U.S.  Government 
repudiate  its  pledge  to  redeem  silver 
certificates. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  said  so  in  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  In  other  words,  those  of 
us  who  have  been  discussing  the  situa- 
tion today  are  in  thorough  agreement, 
that  if  the  holders  of  the  $1.8  billion  of 
silver  certificates  took  that  amount  of 
silver  certificates  to  the  Treasury  or  the 
F'edersd  Reserve  banks,  they  could  re- 
ceive in  exchange  $1.8  billion  in  either 
silver  dollars  or  btillion. 

As  I  understand  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  this  particular 
sentence  would  apply  only  in  the  event 
that  the  price  went  beyond  $1.2939  per 
ounce. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    That  Is  correct. 


Mr.  BIBLR  This  would  apply  to  how 
much  silver? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  We  have  no  way 
of  knowing;  but  I  have  just  said  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  assume  that,  while  we 
have  silver  certificates  outstanding 
which  are  redeemable  at  $1.29-plus.  any- 
body will  go  to  an  Idaho  mining  com- 
pany and  pay  $1  35  for  silver.  In  other 
words,  this  supply  would  stabilize  the 
price  for  a  while. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  clear  about  the 
statement  so  far  as  concerns  the  silver 
behind  the  silver  certificates.  In  what 
instances  can  the  Treasury  sell  silver 
which  is  not  back  of  the  silver  certifi- 
cates? 

Mr,  ROBERTSON  Will  the  Senator 
restate  that  question? 

Mr  BIBLE.  There  are  $1  8  billion 
worth  of  silver  certificates  backed  up  by 
an  equivalent  amount  of  silver. 

Mr,   ROBERTSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  As  to  that  particular 
amount  of  silver  certificates.  I  think  it 
is  conceded  that  the  pledge  of  the  VS. 
Government  will  be  honored;  and  if 
those  certificates  are  presented,  they  will 
be  honored  either  by  payment  of  coin  or 
silver  bullion. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON     That  is  true. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  being  true,  what 
silver  can  the  Treasury  selP 

Mr  ROBERTSON,  There  are  out- 
standing now  about  $398,800,000  in  silver 
coins,  10  cent.  25  cent.  50  cent,  and  $1 
pieces.  Those  silver  coins  will  still  be 
in  existence,  but  all  of  the  current  back- 
ing of  the  $18  billion  silver  certificates 
will  be  withdrawn  and  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Oovernment  over  a  period 
of  perhaps  12,  16,  or  18  years,  to  back 
our  monetary  demand,  plus  the  essential 
needs  of  our  own  Government  agencies 
for  silver,  as  in  the  case  of  batteries 
for  submarines,  which  metal  is  much 
better  than  any  other  metal  we  can  get 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr,  BIBLE.  In  my  considered  judg- 
ment, one  of  the  parts  of  this  problem 
has  been  the  sale  of  free  silver  by  the 
Treasury  in  the  past,  particularly  up  to 
November  1961  As  I  understand,  the 
only  amount  of  free  silver  still  in  the 
Treasury  is  30  million  ounces. 

Is  it  the  Senator's  p>osition  that  the 
Treasury  can  or  cannot  sell  this  free  sil- 
ver stock? 

Mr  ROBERTSON  That  stock  is  re- 
stricted, by  the  provisions  that  were 
agreed  upon  with  the  producers,  to  the 
backing  of  our  currency  and  the  use  of 
our  own  Government  agencies,  unless, 
and  until,  the  price  goes  beyond  $1  29- 
plus. 

Mr  BIBLE,  I  think  I  am  very  clear. 
We  are  talking  about  30  million  ounces 
of  silver,  but  up  to  the  price  of  $1  2929, 
the  US,  Treasury  can  use  that  silver 
only  for  coinage  or  sell  it  to  Oovernment 
agencies  for  their  use.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr,  ROBERTSON.  And  when  the  bill 
was  before  our  committee  and  the  House, 
the  silver  producers  agreed  that  they 
were  fully  protected. 

Mr,  BIBLE,  Whether  they  are  or 
not — and  I  am  frank  that  I  do  not 
know — up  to  the  price  of  $1  2929.  the 
Treasury  can  sell  Its  stock  of  free  sliver 
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only  to  the  agencies  or  for  coinace  n^ 
Is  that  correct?  *"*^ 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  corr*^» 
The  Treasury  could  use  it  for  coinage  n, 
could  let  other  Government  agencl^  1«« 
it.  Otherwise,  as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  pointed  out  last  Tuesdav 
the  Treasury  would  have  to  go  out  anri 
buy  silver,  and  would  have  to  pay  doUan 
for  it.  and  they  would  come  back  asa 
demand  on  our  dimmishmg  gold  stocks 

Mr.  BIBLE.     I  am  clear  on  that  point 

This  market  is  very  volaUle,  unusual 
and  rather  fluctuating.  If.  by  chance' 
the  market  price  of  silver  went  up  to 
$1  3929  an  ounce,  which  Is  10  cents  an 
ounce  higher,  is  It  the  Senator's  posi- 
tion,  under  the  bill  as  now  written  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could  sell 
the  30  million  ounces  if  he  wanted  tc 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  recommended  the  bill 
Therefore,  the  fear  that  he  would  take  a 
little  temporary  profit  from  a  quick  sale 
and  deprive  us  of  silver  that  we  need 
to  have  behind  our  silver  coinage  Is  not 
well  founded.  We  have  been  assured 
that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  keep 
our  reserve  stock  of  sliver,  and  get  the 
advantage  of  it.  whereas  now  It  is  piled 
up  and  drawing  no  interest,  because  we 
are  not  on  a  silver  basis,  but,  rather,  on 
a  modified  gold  basis.  We  would  merely 
put  the  silver  certificates  on  the  same 
basis. 

Mr,  BIBLE.  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
assurance  from  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Virginia.  If  I  understand  his  posi- 
tion correctly,  is  it  that  the  silver  now 
in  the  Treasury,  whether  It  is  in  back 
of  silver  certificates  or  whether  It  Is  free 
sliver,  win  in  the  future  be  used  only  to 
redeem  silver  certificates  for  coinage  and 
the  other  necessary  governmental  uses: 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  goes  a  little 
beyond  the  testimony.  We  did  not  go 
Into  that  point.  I  told  the  Senator  what 
the  purpose  was.  I  told  the  Senator  that 
so  long  as  we  had  silver  certificates  to  be 
redeemed  and  we  had  the  sliver  with 
which  to  redeem  them.  It  was  not  logi- 
cal to  assume  that  the  price  would  go  up 
to  $1  35,  I  believe  the  Senator  Is  pro- 
pounding a  hypothesis  to  me  that  Is  not 
based  on  a  realistic  concept  of  what  the 
price  might  be. 

Mr  BIBLE  The  price  of  silver  has 
been  fiuctuating  widely,  from  90 'i  cents, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  to  $1,28, 

Mr  ROBERTSON     That  Is  correct 

Mr,  BIBLE  Under  the  original  Sil- 
ver Purchase  Acts. 

Mr   ROBERTSON      Yes 

Mr  BIBLE  What  I  am  trying  to  de- 
termine is  whether  It  Is  the  intention  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
in  reporting  the  bill,  to  hold  the  silver 
in  reserve  for  two  Keneral  purposes, 
coinage  and  necessary  governmentai 
uses, 

Mr  ROBERTSON  I  have  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
from  which  I  will  read  again: 

•Such  an  amendment  Is  unnecessary  and 
would  be  meaningless  In  view  of  the  obll(t»- 
tlon  of  the  Treasury  to  redeem  silver  certlfl- 
catee  In  silver  on  demand  at  the  monetary 
value  of  |1.39-plua  per  ounce. 
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T  assume  that  the  mining  companies 
believe  that  if  we  put  the  amendment  in 
\he  bill  something  may  happen  to  shoot 
the  price  above  that  level. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  So  far  as  I  know,  that  is 
not  the  intention,  and  I  am  one  of  the 
sponsors.  I  know  that  the  intent  of  the 
amendment  is  to  make  it  crystal  clear 
beyond  peradventure  of  doubt  that  the 
silver  which  the  Treasury  holds  today 
will  be  used  for  only  two  purposes, 
namely,  coinage  and  governmental  use. 
jjr.  ROBERTSON.  I  see  in  the  Cham- 
ber the  assistant  majority  leader.  This 
is  an  administration  bill.  I  yield  to  him 
to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
tending a  great  compliment  to  me.  We 
always  look  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
as  the  oracle  in  matters  related  to  cur- 
rency and  banking,  and  also  with  respect 
to  gold  reserves  and  sliver  policy.  How- 
ever. I  believe  that  the  letter  which  the 
Senator  has  brought  to  our  attention  is 
definitive.  I  believe  it  has  been  entered 
in  the  RxcoRD. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  has  been  en- 
tered in  the  Record.  I  will  risk  my 
reputation  to  this  extent:  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  will  be  any  finagling  at  the 
Treasury  over  this  silver  issue  if  the 
amendment  is  not  adopted. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  in  light  of 
the  explanations  which  have  been  given 
here,  if  any  so-called  finagling  occurred. 
I  cannot  imagine  the  Secretary  of  the 
TreasiUT  doing  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  my  colleague  on 
the  committee. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  should  like  to 
propound  a  question  to  the  Senator. 
Suppose  the  bill  is  passed  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  exchanges  $100  million 
worth  of  $1  silver  certificates  for  Federal 
Reserve  notes;  so  it  would  have  $100  mil- 
lion worth  of  free  sliver  in  addition. 
Suppose  that  at  that  point  the  price  of 
silver  goes  over  $1.29.  Under  the  terms 
In  which  the  bill  is  now  written,  does  not 
the  Treasury  Department  have  the 
power  to  sell  the  free  silver  on  the  pub- 
lic market  at  any  price  it  wishes? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  answer  is 
•Tes." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  there  are  cir- 
cumstances in  which  this  free  silver 
might  be  used  for  something  other  than 
coinage. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  right  in 
theory.  But  let  me  ask  the  Senator  a 
question.  How  many  would  pay  $1.40 
for  silver  that  they  can  get  from  the 
Treasury  for  $1.29  by  turning  in  silver 
certificates?  I  fear  that  the  Senator  is 
fighting  windmills. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  We  must  look  at  the 
other  side  of  the  coin.  If  we  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Oovernment  with  this  kind 
of  amendment,  we  actually  peg  by  legis- 


lative fiat  and  constrict  the  supply  of 
silver  to  the  point  where  the  market  will 
run  wild,  unless  we  have  this  stabilizing 
force.  When  the  market  is  calling  for 
$1.29  an  ounce,  I  hope  no  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  going  to  sell  the  Ameri- 
can public  short  and  sell  that  silver  for 
$1.20  an  ounce.  If  the  market  knows 
that  the  Treasury  has  a  certain  number 
of  ounces  of  silver  tied  up  that  it  cannot 
dispose  of  except  at  a  certain  figure, 
what  will  that  do  to  the  market?  It  will 
make  the  market  short  in  supply.  It 
win  skyrocket  the  price.  We  would  sta- 
bilize the  market  for  the  benefit  of  the 
consumers  of  America. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  say  the 
amendment  should  not  be  adopted,  be- 
cause psychologically  it  would  hurt  the 
silver  market,  and  make  the  silver  mar- 
ket speculative. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  In  that  connec- 
tion, I  refer  to  what  has  happened  to 
sugar.  Today  500,000  more  pounds  of 
sugar  are  available  than  were  available 
last  year  at  this  time.  Nevertheless,  the 
price  of  sugar  has  Jumped  up.  It  is  be- 
cause people  are  afraid  that  when  the 
time  for  carming  comes  there  will  be  a 
shortage  of  sugar.  There  is  more  sugar 
on  hand  now  than  ever  before.  There  is 
no  stabilizing  influence.  The  canners 
and  chain  stores  and  other  manufac- 
turers are  buying  sugar  and  holding  It 
against  a  possible  shortage. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Because  the  Sena- 
tor has  used  the  analogy  of  sugar,  I  ask, 
Who  recommended  the  sugar  bill? 
Whose  bill  was  it? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  believe  it  was 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  It  was  an  adminis- 
tration bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  We  asked  him 
about  It;  and  it  was  said  that  the  sellers 
were  asked  why  they  did  not  deliver  the 
sugar.  He  said  that  he  sent  a  telegram, 
and  he  was  told  that  under  the  law  they 
could  wait  imtll  December. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Before  the  vote, 
Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntison] 
Is  In  New  York  today  with  the  President. 
He  had  hoped  to  be  here  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  pending  amendment,  but  he 
has  been  unable  to  participate  In  the 
debate.  He  has  made  available  to  me  a 
short  statement  on  the  Church  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
p>olnt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  MACNtrsoN   on   THr 
Chxtrch  Amendment 

There  Is  no  question  that  a  new  silver 
policy  Is  urgently  needed  but  It  would  seem 
that  something  Is  necessary  beyond  a  tem- 
porary expedient.  There  is  almost  complete 
agreement  that  prompt  repeal  of  the  trans- 
actions tax  Is  Imperative  so  that  trading  in 
futures  can  assist  In  maintaining  an  orderly 
market.  Beyond  this  point,  however,  there 
seems  to  be  a  wide  difference  of  opinion. 

Lack  of  foresight  has  brought  on  the  cwr- 
rent  problem  tuid  it  appear*  to  me  that  now 


is  the  time  to  anticipate  the  threat  to  our 
coinage  system.  Although  UJS.  coinage  needs 
are  now  being  met  from  otir  monetary  re- 
servea,  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  mint- 
ing of  coins  has  several  startling  Implica- 
tions. According  to  Bureau  of  Mint  reports, 
the  amount  of  outstanding  silver  certifi- 
cates was  reduced  by  $122  million  during  the 
14-month  period  from  September  30,  1961,  to 
November  30.  1962.  In  this  same  period 
subsidiary  coinage  in  circulation  was  in- 
creased by  $154  million  and  additional  $41 
million  In  silver  dollars  was  moved  out  of 
the  Treasury  into  the  channels  of  trade.  At 
least  two  mints  have  been  6tepp>ed  up  to  a 
24-hour,  7-day  operation. 

Silver  is  being  consumed  at  an  astronomi- 
cal rate  In  many  end-use  industries.  Photog- 
raphy, of  course,  continues  as  the  largest 
commercial  consumer,  accounting  for  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  all  Indxxstrlal  tisers. 
Silver  is  a  most  popular  metal  in  our  space 
program  because  the  superior  properties  of 
this  metal  In  thermal  and  electrical  con- 
ductivity, malleability,  reflectivity,  and  cor- 
rosion resistance  make  it  most  adaptable  to 
the  solution  of  problems  In  aerospace  tech- 
nology. Silver-cadmium  and  silver-zinc  bat- 
teries is  a  new  space  use  that  is  finding  in- 
creasing application.  Because  these  small 
units  are  unsurpassed  in  power  output  with 
relation  to  their  weight  they  are  in  demand 
not  only  for  space  capsules  and  rockets  but 
also  for  more  conventional  applications  such 
as  Jet  planes,  submarines,  and  highly  tech- 
nical scientific  Instruments.  With  reference 
to  the  aerospace  application  It  Is  interesting 
to  note  it  Involves  either  the  complete  dis- 
sipation of  the  metal  or  that  Its  recovery  fear 
reuse  is  so  expensive  as  to  prohibit  the  at- 
tempt at  salvage.  Because  of  the  new  and 
Increased  use  of  silver,  the  gap  between  con- 
svunptlon  and  production,  exclusive  of  coin- 
age requirements,  was  In  the  range  of  75  to 
80  minion  ounces  In  1962.  We  can  only  guess 
that  the  requirements  of  the  futiore  wlU  be, 
but  there  is  a  strong  indicaUon  that  it  will 
be  vastly  increased  over  present  usage.  These 
factors  along  with  the  burgeoning  increase 
of  coin-operated  vending  machines  make  It 
only  too  clear  that  we  are  quickly  reaching 
the  point  where  we  will  find  ourselves  in 
short  supply  of  this  precious  metal.  I  sup- 
port Senator  Chukch's  amendment  as  I  be- 
lieve that  If  we  allow  our  Treasury  reserves 
to  become  dissipated — and  this  is  likely  to 
occur  in  less  than  10  years — the  market  wlU 
Inevitably  move  up  to  threaten  our  subsidi- 
ary coinage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
tMr.  Church]  and  other  Senators.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BE  ALL  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Magnuson].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  majority  leader,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield].  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh], 
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the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byhd),  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
EnclbI.  the  Senator  from  Massachusetta 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LauscheI.  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  LoMGl.  the  Senator  from 
Washington  fMr.  Macnuson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr  MANsriELDl.  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr  McGeeI. 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcale  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse),  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  RussELLl.  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  S  Mathers  I.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
BayhI.  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  ByrdI.  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Encle],  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Long]  would  each  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sjcathers). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell).  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson 
and  Mr.  Pearson  ) .  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  FongI,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits).  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Morton!  Is  detained  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  FoncJ.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

[No.  92  Leg  1 

YEAS— 24 

Allott  Gore 

Bennett  Gruenlng 

Bible  Hayden 

Burdlclt  Jackson 

Cannon  Jordan.  Idaho 

Church  K?fauver 

Dcnlnlck  McOovern 

SdmondBon  McNamara 


NATS— aa 


Monroney 

Moss 

Mundt 

Neuberger 

Randolph 

Simpson 

Tower 

Young.  N   Dnk. 


Aiken 

Rartk* 

Pen 

AnderaoQ 

Hlckenloop«r 

Prouty 

Bo«f» 

HlU 

Proxmlr« 

Brewster 

HoUand 

Bibicoff 

Byrd.  V*. 

Hruak* 

Robertaon 

Caae 

Inouye 

SaltonataU 

Clark 

Johnston 

Scott 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Smith 

Cotton 

Keating 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Stennla 

Dlrkaen 

Long.  La. 

8>Tnlngton 

Dodd 

M.  Carthy 

Talmadge 

Douglan 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Ea«tland 

Mclntyre 

WUUama  N.J. 

EUlender 

Miller 

WiUianu.  Del. 

Erv'.n 

Muakle 

Young.  Ohio 

Pulbrtght 

Nelson 

Hart 

Paatore 

NOT  VOTINO- 
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Bartlett 

Humphrey 

Mechem 

Bayh 

Javita 

Metcalf 

Beall 

Kennedy 

Morse 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Lausche 

Morton 

Carlflon 

I>ong.  Mo. 

Pearson 

Engle 

MAtfnuaon 

RuMell 

Fong 

MansHeld 

Smather* 

Goldwac«r 

McOee 

Yarborough 

So  Mr.  Church's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment w£is  re  ccted  be  reconsidered. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ed- 
mondson  in  the  chair ».  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
DIRKSEN.       Mr.     President, 


should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  act- 
ing majority  leader  about  the  program 
for  the  remainder  of  today  and  for  to- 
morrow. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  are  two  additional 
amendments  to  be  offered  to  the  pend- 
ing bill.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  be  able 
to  act  on  them  today  and  also  vote  to- 
day on  the  question  of  passage  of  the 
bill.  Then,  if  the  work  of  the  Senate 
can  be  expedited,  we  hope  to  move  along 
to  the  Foreign  Service  buildings  bill.  If 
that  bill  is  passed  tonight.  Senators  can 
have  tomorrow  off.  and  can  return  on 
Monday,  when  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  will  be 
taken  up 


REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  LEGISLATION 
RELATING  TO  PURCHASE  OF  SIL- 
VER 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HR  5369'  to  repeal  certain 
legislation  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
silver,  and  for  other  purpxases. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  in  regard  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr  Dom- 
inick!:  namely,  that  30  minutes — 15 
minutes  to  each  side — be  allowed  on  the 
amendment,  with  the  time  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr  DoMiNicKl  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia    (Mr.  Robertson),  respectively. 

I-et  me  ask  whether  the  Senator  from 
Alaska   (Mr.  Gruemnc]   wi)l  agree  to  a 


May  2S 

similar  time  limitation  on  his  am.  ^ 
ment?  «nend. 

Mr.    ORUENING.      I    doubt    wheth 
that  much  time  would  be  necessarv^  t 
think  5  minutes  to  a  side  would^nm, 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Then.  Mr    pS!f 
dent,   if  it   is  agreeable  to  the  SenaS' 
from  Alaska  to  Include  in  the  prooosM 
agreement  a  provision  that  a  total^ 
10   minutes  be  allowed  on  his  amend 
ment.  with  5  minutes  to  each  side-     ! 
Mr  GRUENING     Ye^  ' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  include  that  in 
my  unanimous-consent  request 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER     Is  there 
objection   to    the   proposed   unanimous 
consent  agreement?     Without  objecUon 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President  i 
understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr  Dominick]  wishes  to  havf 
the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on  the  ques- 
tion of  agreeing  to  his  amendment  i 
so  request. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr     HLTMPHREY.     Mr    President   I 
also  understand  that  there  is  a  desire 
to  have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on 
the  question  of  the  passage  of  the  bill 
and  I  so  request. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  HI.TMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr 
Grueninc)  wishes  to  have  the  yeas  and 
nays  ordered  on  the  question  of  agreeing 
to  his  amendment.     I  so  request. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    May  the  yeas  and  nays 

be  ordered  on  the  question  of  agreeing 

to  an  amendment  before  it  is  pending' 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      That 

may  be  done  by  unanimous  consent. 

Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second  to  the  re- 
quest for  the  ordering  of  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska? 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  my  amendment  to  the  desk,  and 
a-^k  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  J, 
line  7.  after  the  word  "be"  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  all  down  through  the  word 
"or"  in  line  8 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  quite  simple.  Insofar  u 
what  it  provides  Is  concerned.  However, 
in  its  effect,  the  amendment  is  a  httle 
more  far-reaching  The  amendment 
provides  that  the  Treasury  Department 
may  not  use  the  free  silver  it  gets  for 
sale  to  other  agencies. 

I  should  like  to  review  briefly  why  I 
believe  this  amendment  Is  important: 
Throughout  the  hearings  on  the  bill, 
both  before  the  House  committee  and 
before  the  Senate  committee,  it  was  re- 
peatedly stated  by  Secretary  Dillon  and 
by  Chairman  Martin  that  the  sole  and 
primary  purpose  of  the  bill,  other  than 
to  repeal  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  and 
the  silver  transfer  tax,  was  to  take  the 
Government  out  of  the  silver  business, 
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except  as  a  consumer  in  the  manufacture 

of  its  coin. 

The  hearings  record  shows  this  quite 
clearly.  I  refer,  first,  to  page  147  of  the 
record  hearings,  where  It  Is  pointed  out 
that  our  coinage  requirements  in  1962 
ran  to  about  75  million  ounces  of  silver. 

There  has  been  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  in 
rflation  to  the  mint  bill,  to  the  effect  that 
within  the  next  decade  our  coinage  re- 
quirements will  greatly  increase,  beyond 
any  arithmetic  progression  or  regular 
proK'ression  that  could  be  forecast  on  a 
craph  at  this  point.  It  is  anticipated 
that  they  may  rise  to  as  much  as  17  or  18 
tunes  what  they  are  now. 

On  page  15  of  the  hearing  record  Sec- 
retary Dillon  said: 

Thus,  it  Is  vitally  Important  that  C!on- 
(jreM  authorize  the  Issuance  of  $1  Federal 
Reserve  notes  so  as  to  provide  In  an  orderly 
wsv  for  handling  of  our  future  needs  for 
coinage  and  •!  bills. 

On  page  16  Secretary  Dillon  said: 
If  the  11  Federal  Reserve  note  Is  not  au- 
ttorlMd.  the  Treasury  will  soon   be  forced 
Into  the  untenable  pofiltlon  of  entering  the 
market  to  buy  silver  for  Its  coinage  needs. 

On  page  27  of  the  hearing  record 
Chairman  Martin  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  Board  of  Governors  said : 

The  Board  believes  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  utilize  silver  "backing"  for  our  currency, 
and  that  Its  use  could  appropriately  be  con- 
fined to  coinage. 

On  page  29  Chairman  Martin  said: 
Mr    Maktin    Well.   I   think   under   present 
conditions  It  Is  a  help  to  the  Treasury  that 
we  ought  to  conserve  our  silver  for  coinage. 

On  page  32  Admiral  Ramse.  testify- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  users,  pointed  out 
again  that  one  of  the  main  purposes  is 
to  provide  a  supply  of  silver  for  sub- 
sidiary coinage. 

On  page  161,  table  5  shows  the  Treas- 
ury purchases  and  sales  of  silver.  The 
table  shows  that,  until  1962,  the  Treas- 
ury had  been  selling  to  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  an  Increasing  amount  of 
silver  for  industrial  and  commercial 
purposes.  Silver  is  used  In  photographic 
work.  It  is  being  used  in  connection 
with  submarines.  It  is  being  used  in  the 
defense  agencies  in  a  great  number  of 
ways.  In  1961  alone  more  than  3  mil- 
lion ounces  of  silver  was  supplied  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  other  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

As  now  written,  the  bill  would  not  re- 
sene  the  silver  supply  of  the  free  world, 
which  we  will  get  when  those  notes  are 
exchanged  for  Federal  Reserve  notes,  for 
coinage  purposes,  because,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  pointed  out,  the  bill 
would  give  to  the  Treasury  the  right. 
first,  to  sell  on  the  open  market  if  the 
price  should  go  over  $1.29. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  that  silver 
nay  be  sold  to  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  that  the  silver 
certificates  may  be  turned  in  for  silver 
bullion,  which  would  once  again  reduce 
the  supply  of  the  silver  within  the 
Treasury  for  coinage  purposes. 

If  we  are  attempting  to  preserve  the 
silver  supplies  for  coinage  purposes,  we 
ought  to  write  into  the  bill  the  necessary 


safeguards  to  be  certain  that  we  will 
attain  that  objective.  With  the  price 
now  in  effect,  defense  agencies  would  be 
permitted  to  go  into  the  open  market  and 
buy  silver  at  less  than  it  would  cost  them 
to  get  it  from  the  Treasury.  At  present 
they  must  pay  $1.29  for  each  ounce  of 
silver  which  they  get  from  the  Tresisury. 
They  could  go  into  the  open  market  at 
the  present  moment  and  get  it  for  $1.28. 
But  they  are  not  doing  so.  They  are 
getting  it  from  the  Treasury. 

The  more  the  price  increases,  the  more 
likely  the  Treasury  will  eventually  have 
to  go  out,  when  its  own  supply  is  de- 
pleted, and  buy  silver  in  the  open 
market,  and  probably  from  imported 
stock,  thereby  again  increasing  our  own 
gold  reserve  and  balance  of  trade  prob- 
lems. 

So  there  would  be  a  double  impact 
under  the  bill.  First,  as  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church]  said,  no  matter 
whether  the  exchange  of  Federal  Reserve 
notes  for  the  silver  certificates  is  pain- 
lessly or  painfully  performed — in  other 
words,  whether  it  is  done  over  a  long 
period  of  time  or  a  short  period  of  time — 
an  additional  $450  million  to  $500  million 
of  gold  will  be  required  to  be  trans- 
ferred into  a  frozen  position  for  cur- 
rency support.  We  have  that  drain  on 
our  gold  supply.  If  we  do  not  preserve 
the  silver  which  we  have  on  hand  for 
coinage  purposes,  we  shall  create  another 
drain  or  potential  drain  on  our  gold 
supply. 

So  the  proixjsal  would  not  adversely 
hurt  the  departments  or  agencies,  so  far 
as  I  can  see.  It  could  be  of  assistance 
in  providing  the  necessary  silver  for 
coinage,  and  it  could  do  some  good  in  our 
free  gold  supply. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have 
I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  as  I  supported  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho.  My  colleague  has  stated 
the  situation  exactly.  It  is  not  a  single- 
pronged  problem  that  we  approach,  but 
it  is  a  problem  which  also  would  aJfect 
our  foreign  reserves.  The  Senator's 
amendment  would  merely  strike  the 
language  in  the  bill — 

Sold  to  other  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  government  or. 

Such  action  would  leave  us  in  a  vei-y 
sound  position.  I  believe. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  Senators 
would  consider,  on  a  really  contempla- 
tive basis,  what  we  would  do  today  in 
acting  on  the  bill.  I  am  sure  that  those 
of  us  who  support  the  amendments  and 
who  are  opposed  to  the  bill  in  its  present 
form  are  absolutely  convinced — and  I  am 
absolutely  convinced — that  the  bill  could 
affect  the  whole  fiscal  policy  of  the  Grov- 
ernment.  It  could  affect  the  balance- 
of -payments  question  in  relation  to  our 
gold  reserves.  For  that  reason  I  shall 
support  the  amendment.  Without  the 
amendment,  I  must  vote  against  the  bill. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
yielding  to  me.     He  has  contributed  a 


great  deal  to  the  debate  on  the  bill.  If 
the  amendment  were  agreed  to,  the  bill 
would  become  far  more  palatable. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  happy  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado.  The  amendment 
would  be  a  substantial  improvement  in 
the  bill  for  the  reasons  he  has  set  forth 
so  lucidly. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska. 

I  wish  to  make  one  further  point.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Virginia,  should 
understand  that  the  amendment  would 
not  create  any  new  situation  with  the 
Government  agencies.  In  1962  alone, 
the  defense  agencies  bought  more  than 
5  million  ounces  of  silver  in  the  general 
market  for  submarine  batteries  alone. 
The  Treasury  Department,  by  its  own 
action,  reduced  its  sales  to  Government 
agencies  from  3  million  ounces  in  1961 
to  only  19,000  ovmces  of  silver  in  1962; 
so  the  Treasury  Department,  by  its  own 
actions,  has  been  following  the  same 
course  that  I  am  recommending  be  pro- 
vided in  the  bill.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  we  should  have  any  fear  that 
this  would  hamper  the  defense  agen- 
cies, in  view  of  the  transactions  which 
already  have  occurred  in  the  Treasury 
as  to  the  administration  of  the  program 
and  what  the  defense  agencies  them- 
selves have  been  doing. 

That  is  the  last  point  I  wish  to  make. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  the  amendment  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado.  The  commit- 
tee's bill  would  take  the  Government  out 
of  the  silver  market.  The  Senator's 
amendment  would  keep  the  Grovemment 
in  the  silver  market  in  the  case  of  pur- 
chases by  other  Government  agencies. 

I  have  available  a  table  showing  the 
sales  by  the  Treasury  Department  to 
other  Government  agencies  beginning 
with  1946.  The  amoimts  vary  consider- 
ably. In  3  years  there  were  no  such 
sales.  In  many  years  the  figures  have 
been  very  small.  In  1958,  1959  and  1960 
it  was  close  to  1.3  million  ovmces,  in  1961, 
3.7  million  oimces  and  in  1962,  900.000 
oimces.  The  Bureau  of  Ordnance  of  the 
Navy  Department  and  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Weapons  have  taken  most  of  the 
silver.  I  think  no  one  would  question 
the  desirability  of  meeting  the  demands 
of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons  or  the 
other  Government  agencies  listed  on  the 
chart. 

If  these  other  Government  agencies  do 
not  make  use  of  the  Treasury  stock  of 
silver,  they  will  have  to  go  on  the  market 
and  buy  their  supphes  commercially,  an 
added  demand  of  about  a  million  ounces 
a  year.  Unless  the  silver  industry  in- 
creases its  production  substantially,  the 
added  Government  demand  could  be  met 
only  from  two  sources.  It  might  be  im- 
ported from  abroad,  which  would  have 
a  direct  adverse  effect  on  our  balance  of 
payments  or  it  might,  by  drh^g  up  the 
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domestic  market  price  of  silver  to  a  point 
above  the  monetary  value,  cause  with- 
drawals by  the  public  from  the  Treasury 
stock  of  silver.  This  would  mean  that 
the  other  Government  agencies  would  in 
effect,  be  getting  their  supplies  from  the 
Treasury  stock  by  this  roundabout  and 
expensive  method. 

I  recognize  that  there  Is  a  possibility 
that  the  Treasury  stock  of  silver  may 
be  used  up  faster,  if  other  Government 
agencies  can  have  access  to  It  for  their 
own  purposes  when  the  market  is  below 
$1.29 — though,  as  I  have  indicated,  If 
these  other  agencies  buy  on  the  market. 
it  would  probably  send  the  price  above 


$1.29  quite  quickly.  However.  I  do  not 
think  this  possibility  outweighs  the  un- 
desirable effect  of  the  amendment — 
keeping  the  Government  In  the  silver 
market.  I  favor  a  free  silver  market — 
as  free  a  market  as  we  can  possibly  make 
It,  with  as  little  governmental  influence 
in  the  market  as  possible.  Accordingly, 
I  oppose  this  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  table  to  which 
I  have  referred,  entitled  "Sales  of  Silver 
to  Other  Government  Agencies." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Sales  of  silver  to  other  Government  ngenciet 
(In  fine  troy  ouncesl 


Y« 

A?Pnoy 

Act  of 
July  31.  1946 

At  $129+ 

Total 

194t 

Miscellaneous 

460.44 

796.74 

i.on.06 

4r,g  44 

1947 

U.S.  Naval  Air  Station.  AlaoMHla,  CalU 

796,  75 

!»«. 

1.071.06 

1948 

1980_ 

IM 

Bureau  of  Ordnance,  Navy  I>opartnient .. 

i,  550, 666. 66 
iai7 

Miscellaneous 

L  550  010  17 

VMS 

J 

19a 

Bureau  of  Standar<U . 

SU9.  40 
36.85 

17.12 

1.  7.'7  41 

290.40 

6.93 

77^0.1 

1,  310.  OO 

(H  061. 32 

1,987.80 

1,231  fi3 

26, 354.  «8 

1U,016  32 

47.00 

747.82 

1.314.608  61 

6.gS6.W 

998  42 

1,292,93&U1 

12.  424.  57 

6. 212.  04 

1,  256,  7H9.  97 

68.40 

21,309.76 

3,031.498.28 

2I.2»«.  77 

19,037.58 

Mtacellancoua ..    . 

635.25 

1954 

Departaient  of  Army,  Redstone  .Vrsenal........ 

Mlscelhuieous 



1  744  53 

1968 

Naval  Research  Lattoratory _..... 

Nava.  Tiun  Factory _........ 

MLvs'llaneou.'t 

1,075.38 

1968. 

Department  of  Army.  Frankfonl  Arsenal 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Coinmisiiion 

U.S.  Nival  Air  Station.  Alameda.  Calif. 

Ml8cellano<ia.< „. 



10,  590.  75 

1957 

Department  of  Army.  Kranlcford  Arsenal 

U.S.  Naval  Air  SUt  oo.  AUraeda,  Calif 

Department  of  Commerce.  Burwiu  of  Standards 

Miacellaneou!* 

37  ir.5  S2 

19o8 

Bureau  of  Ordnance,  Navy  Department 

U.S.  Naval  Air  Station   .\lamcds.  Calif 

M  Iscellaneou.'* 

1  331  600  91 

19J» 

Bureau  of  Ordnance.  Navy  Department 

US   Nav^\l  Air  Station,  A  ameda,  CiUlf. 

MIseell.meous 

1  311  572  62 

1010 

Bureau  of  Naval  W'capoua 

Bureau  of  St;indarJs . 

M  (""•ellftne'vi^ 

""673'927'72' 

1, 278, 1S8. 13 

1961. 

Bumiu  of  Naval  Weapons . . . .. 

Ml.HctMlaneou.'? .......... 

1962 

U.S.  Air  Force „ 

Btireaa  of  .Naval  Weapofis.. .....„..„„.„... 

870. 464.  59 

11,168.19 

172.87 

1063— Jannary... 

Miscellaneous .. .. . . 

do 

318.67 

900.  988.  03 

Febroary. 

do 

March 

do 

1066.67 

2.229.24 

Total . . . 

8,  587,  035  0! 

1.557.789.74 

10  144  824.  75 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
uill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Am  I  correct  in 
my  understanding  that  if  the  amend- 
ment should  be  agreed  to  it  would  knock 
the  "guts"  out  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Absolutely.  It 
would  destroy  the  major  purpose  of  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee which  deals  with  the  Defense  De- 
partment— as  is  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia— I  know  that  the  departments  use 
a  lot  of  silver  today  in  research  and  de- 
velopment programs. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  whole  pur- 
pose of  this  proposal  is  to  use  the  30  mil- 
lion ounces  to  take  care  of  Government 
requirements. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  bill  involves  a 
two-pronged  approach.    First,  we  seek 


to  take  care  of  most  of  the  Government 
requirements  of  silver  for  industrial  uses, 
mostly  defense  uses.  Second,  we  seek  to 
take  care  of  the  anticipated  demand  for 
silver  for  coins. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  point  I  wished 
to  make  clear  for  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
is  that  the  Treasury  Department  by  Its 
own  order  and  Its  own  decision  in  1962 
cut  back  more  than  3  million  ounces  of 
sales  of  Its  ov^-n  silver  to  Government 
agencies.  It  decided  this  was  what  it 
should  do.  Itself. 

We  are  not  seeking  to  take  any  action 
in  opcKJsitlon  to  what  the  Treasury  De- 
partment wants  to  do,  nor  would  we 
change  the  present  situation,  in  which 
defense  agencies  are  going  out  on  the 
open  market  to  buy  silver. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.     The  amendmm 
was  considered   by   the   Committee 


Banking  and  Currency  and  overwhelm' 
ingly  defeated  in  the  committee,  i  ^^ 
It  will  not  be  approved.  The  admiiS! 
tration  is  very  much  opposed  to 
amendment. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I 
Mr.   SALTONSTALL. 


the 
J^-  President 
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yield. 

I  point  out  to 
my  friend  from  Colorado  that  the  operT 
tlve  word  in  the  bill  Is  "may,"  not  "shall- 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
is  willing  to  yield  back  his  remalnini 
time  I  am  willing  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  back  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  remaining  time  and  ask 
for  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  li 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  oBered 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DOMINICK  1.  On  this  question  the  yeat 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BEALL  (when  his  name  wai 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Macnuson).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vot« 
"nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (when  his  name  wm 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  majority  leader,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  [  Mr.  Mansfiku). 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  BartlcttI. 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
ByrdI,  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
EngleI,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRicHTl,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr  HartkeI,  the  Senator  from  Tennei- 
see  [Mr.  KefauvkrI,  the  Senator  froB 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr  Long],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  MacnusomI, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mai»»- 
FIELD  1,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee  1 .  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MetcalfI.  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr, 
Morse  1.  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell  1.  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
SmathersI,  and  the  Senator  from  Texaj 
(Mr  Yarborough]  are  absent  on  ofBcial 
buslnes.s. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaskt 
(Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  BayhI,  the  Senator  from  W«t 
Virginia  (Mr  ByrdI,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  EwgleI,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pttlbricht],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  KefaitverI,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lattsche],  the 


Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Long],  and 
(hg  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
giNNM"*"]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  McGee]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf]  is  paired  with  the 
S-nator  from  Florida  (Mr.  SmathersI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr  Morse]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kansas  ( Mr.  Carlson  and 
Mr  Pearson],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Pong],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mechem]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Martw]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Mechem]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  19, 
nays 54,  as  follows: 

(No.  93  Leg.) 
YEAS — 19 


Allott 

Edmondson 

Moss 

Bennett 

Grupnlng 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hay den 

Simpson 

Cicnon 

HruBka 

Tower 

Church 

Jackson 

Young,  N.Dak 

CurtU 

Jordan, Idaho 

Dominic  k 

McGovern 
NATS — 54 

Aiken 

Hlckenlooper 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Hill 

Pell 

Boggs 

Holland 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

Burdlck 

JohnBton 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Rlblcoff 

CtM 

Keating 

Robertson 

Qark 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 

Cooper 

Long,  La 

Scott 

Cotton 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Dlrkaen 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Mclntyre 

Stennls 

DoUglM 

McNamara 

Symlngrton 

Eattland 

Miller 

Talmadge 

Biender 

Monroney 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

Muskle 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gore 

Nelson 

Williams,  Del. 

Hart 

Neuberger 

Young  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 27 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

McOee 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Mechem 

Beall 

JavitB 

Met  call 

Bml.  W  Va. 

Kefauver 

Morse 

Car  Uon 

Kennedy 

Morton 

Gngle 

Lausche 

Pearson 

Pong 

Long,  Mo. 

Russell 

Pulbrtght 

Magnuaon 

Smathers 

Goldwater 

Mansfield 

Yarborough 

So  Mr. 

DoMiNicK's   amendment  wi 

rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  sunendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GruzningI  has  an  amendment.  He  has 
suggested  that  the  yeas  and  nays  are  not 
necessary  on  the  amendment.  Am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  GRUENING.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  Gruening  amendment  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  line  14, 
page  2,  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  follow- 
ing sentence: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall.  If  and 
when  the  Nation's  gold  reservee  drop  below 
$15,000,000,000,  Immediately  recommend  to 
the  Congress  legislation  to  Increase  the 
domestic  production  of  gold  by  Incentive 
pa3rments  to  United  States  gold  miners  with 
the  objective  of  maintaining  the  Treasxiry's 
gold  supply  at  not  less  than  that  level. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  our 
gold  reserves  have  steadily  declined  from 
$24  billion  and  some  million  in  1949  to 
something  more  than  $15  billion.  It  has 
been  clearly  brought  out  in  the  debate 
this  afternoon  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation on  silver,  which  is  likely  to  pass 
the  Senate,  would  cause  an  additional 
drain  on  our  gold  reserves,  perhaps  ex- 
ceeding a  half  billion  dollars,  which 
would  bring  us  perilously  close  to  the 
$15  billion  mark. 

My  amendment  merely  recognizes  that 
in  order  to  save  our  dwindling  gold  sup- 
ply from  further  dwindling  which 
neither  the  present  administration  nor 
the  preceding  administration  has  been 
able  to  do.  or  successfully  plan  for,  when- 
ever the  point  is  reached  when  the  sup- 
ply drops  to  $15  billion  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  should  recommend  legisla- 
tion to  Congress  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  gold  by  our  domestic  gold  miners 
by  incentive  payments. 

Congress  would  still  have  complete 
control  of  the  situation.  The  amend- 
ment merely  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  face  the  situation 
which  neither  this  administration  nor 
the  previous  administration  faced. 
When  the  supply  drops  to  $15  billion,  it 
will  certainly  be  time  for  action.  Indeed 
the  time  for  action  was  yesterday.  By 
anticipating  this  further  decline  now,  and 
warning  the  Treasury  that  some  action 
such  as  this  legislation  is  likely  to  be 
requested,  the  administration  may  be 
willing  to  do  something  about  increasing 
our  own  gold  supply,  which  is  steadily 
diminishing.  The  amendment  is  very 
simple.  It  does  not  involve  anything 
except  a  request  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treausry,  that  when  that  time  comes, 
he  shall  submit  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress to  enable  it  to  act  on  this  vital 


issue.  I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  will 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  accept  the  amend- 
ment. It  was  not  proposed  either  in  the 
House  or  in  the  Senate  committees,  and 
there  has  been  no  testimony  on  it  at  all. 
It  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  purpose  of 
the  pending  bill,  which  is  to  get  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  silver  business.  The 
proposed  amendment  would  get  us  into 
the  gold  business. 

I  agree  that  we  are  losing  gold  very 
fast.  On  May  15  the  stock  of  gold  was 
down  to  $15.8  bilUon,  and  it  takes  about 
$12  billion  to  back  our  currency.  The 
bill  would  not  make  an  immediate  $500 
million  drain  on  the  gold  supply.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  ample  gold 
certificates  and  ample  bonds  to  back  the 
$1.8  billion  of  $1  and  $2  bills.  If  the 
Senator  will  introduce  his  bill,  and  if  it 
should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  I  assure  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Alaska  that  he 
will  be  given  a  hearing  on  it. 

However.  I  am  sure  the  House  would 
not  take  this  amendment.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  go  into  the  matter  of 
subsidizing  the  production  of  gold  with- 
out any  hearings  on  such  a  proposal. 
Therefore,  I  cannot  take  the  amend- 
ment.   I  hope  it  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  favor  the  passage  of  H.R. 
5889.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  the 
Silver  Purchase  Act  was  passed  to  sup- 
port the  price  of  newly  mined  domestic 
silver  by  taking  nearly  all  of  it  off  the 
market  at  an  artificially  high  price. 
Within  the  last  2  years,  the  price  of 
silver  has  risen  40  percent,  as  a  result  of 
market  forces.  With  a  domestic  produc- 
tion insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
manufacturing  and  other  uses  in  this 
country,  there  is  no  further  need  for 
Government  assistance. 

This  bill  would  stabilize  the  market 
price  of  silver  near  present  levels  with- 
out active  Government  intervention  in 
the  market.  The  present  market  price  is 
one  which  is  favorable  for  producers.  At 
the  same  time,  industrial  users  would  be 
benefited  by  the  assurance  of  a  relatively 
stable  price  level. 

The  fact  is  that  world  consumption  of 
silver  for  industrial  uses  and  coinage  has 
grown  to  the  point  where  it  has  far  out- 
stripped world  production.  Modem 
technology  has  changed  the  function  of 
silver  from  that  of  a  monetary  metal  to 
that  of  an  industrial  metal.  Tradition- 
ally, we  have  thought  of  silver  primarily 
as  a  basic  material  for  the  manufacture 
of   jewelry,   flatware,    and    hollowware. 
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But  research  and  deyelopment  programs 
have  created  new  Indiustrlal  and  military 
applications  for  silver. 

These  new  uses  are  sure  to  Increase  In 
number  and  variety  because  of  the  in- 
herent properties  of  silver :  It  is  superior 
to  all  other  metals  for  electrical  and 
thermal  conductivity  as  well  as  for  opti- 
cal reflectivity.  It  is  so  ductile  that  it 
can  be  drawn  In  wire  form  to  a  diameter 
of  eight  one-thousandths  of  an  inch,  and 
it  is  so  malleable  that  It  can  be  worked 
into  a  wide  variety  of  mill  forms. 

Moreover,  silver  nitrate  is  light-sensi- 
tive, and  the  principal  use  for  silver  con- 
tinues to  be  in  the  form  of  nitrate  for 
the  photographic  Industry.  This  market 
now  accounts  for  an  estimated  25  per- 
cent of  industrial  consumption  in  this 
country. 

Another  major  use  for  silver,  and  one 
that  continues  to  expand,  is  as  a  brazing 
alloy  for  the  bonding  of  metals.  These 
alloys  resist  corrosion,  shock,  vibration 
and  the  effects  of  elevated  temperatures, 
and  are  used  In  the  production  of  con- 
svmier  hard  goods,  tungsten  carbide  tool 
tips,  food  handling  equipment,  Jet  en- 
gines, electronic  subassemblies,  and  In 
the  fabrication  of  assemblies  for  rockets 
and  missiles. 

The  catalytic  properties  of  silver  are 
also  the  subject  of  increasing  scientific 
and  military  use.  Silver  catalyst  in  the 
form  of  a  screen  decomposes  hydrogen 
peroxide,  and  the  resulting  steam  and 
oxygen  combination  provides  that  thrust 
that  powers  auxiliary  control  systems  for 
manipulating  space  vehicles. 

Mr.  President,  these  few  examples  will 
serve  to  show  that,  while  silver  is  still  es- 
sential in  the  manufacture  of  beautiful 
ornaments  and  luxurious  housewares.  It 
has  assumed  a  much  more  important 
place  as  a  necessary  component  in  Indus- 
trial production  and  defense  technology. 
Once  the  symbol  of  weddings  and  anni- 
versaries, silver  now  plays  a  vital  role  in 
rocket  launching  and  space  flight. 

I  think  that  the  uncertainty  of  the 
market  in  so  Important  a  commodity 
presents  a  disturbing  situation,  which 
can  easily  be  remedied  by  the  passage 
of  HH.  5389.  I  hope  that  Senators  will 
recognize  the  great  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  silver  industry  and  will 
support  this  measure  to  remove  unnec- 
essary Government  intervention. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MiTCAij'].  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  BA«Ti,rrrJ . 
th«  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BaybI, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr! 
Btm],  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
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EncleI.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PuLBRiGHTl,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LattschxI,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Lowcl,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  MachusonI.  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI. 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mrr- 
CALF],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell  1.  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers).  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborouch]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
BartlettI.  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [  Mr.  Byrd  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  EncleI,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pdlbright].  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers),  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch). 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGeeI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy I. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson  and 
Mr.  Pearson),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Pong),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwatir),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  jAvrrs).  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  MechemI  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs),  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoNG)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mechem).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  68, 
nays  10,  as  follows : 

(No.  94  Leg  I 
TEAS — 68 


Aiken 

Hartke 

Neuberger 

Anderson 

Hlckenlooper 

Pas  tore 

Beall 

Hill 

Pell 

Bennett 

Holland 

Prouty 

Boggs 

HruBka 

Proxmlre 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Robertson 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Rlblcoff 

CaM 

Keating 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Scott 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Long.  I^. 

Smith 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

Bparkman 

Dlrtsen 

McClellan 

StennU 

Dodd 

McOovem 

Symington 

DouKlaa 

Mclntjrre 

Talmadge 

Eaatland 

McNamara 

Thurmond 

Edmondson 

MUler 

Tower 

EUender 

Monroney 

Williams.  N  J. 

Ervln 

Morton 

Williams,  Del. 

Oore 

Mundt 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Oruening 

Muakle 

Young.  Ohio 

Hart 

NelsoQ 

NAYS— 10 

Allott 

Domlnlck 

Mansfield 

Btble 

Hayden 

Moss 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Bartlstt 
Bayh 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 
Carlson 
Kngle 
Pong 
Ful  bright 
Ooldwater 


NOT  VOTINO— 2a 
Humphrey 
Ja?iu 
Kennedy 
Lausche 
Long.  Mo. 
Magnuson 
McOee 
Mechem 


Metcalf 

UOTM 

Pearson 
Russell 
Sniathen 
Yarborough 


So  the  bill  tH.R.  5389)  was  passed 
Mr.    SPARKMAN.     Mr.    President    i 

move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  biU  wa* 

passed  he  reconsidered. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr.    President   i 

move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  moUon't/^ 

reconsider.  * 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  wa.^ 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE   HOUSEMEN. 
ROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  iti 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  386)  to  consolidate 
Vlcksburg  National  Military  Park  and 
to  provide  for  certain  adjustments  neces- 
sitatcd  by  the  installation  of  a  park 
tour  road,  and  for  other  purposes  and 
It  was  signed  by  the  President 
tempore. 


pro 


STUDY  OF  STRATEGIC  AND  CRITI. 
CAL  STOCKPILING— EXTENSION 
OF  TIME  FOR  FILING  COMMITTEE 
REPORT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services! 
I  report  favorably  without  amendment^ 
Senate  Resolution  132,  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  132). 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President. 
Senate  Resolution  79  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress authorized  expenditures  of  $10,000 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  the  National 
Stockpile  and  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 
during  the  period  March  1  to  May  I, 
1963. 

The  subcommittee  is  still  engaged  In 
the  preparation  of  its  report.  We  expect 
that  this  work  will  be  completed  by  May 
31. 

Senate  Resolution  132  would  extend 
the  terminal  date  in  Senate  Resolution 
79  from  May  1,  1963.  to  May  31,  1M3. 
This  action  would  permit  the  subcom- 
mittee to  continue  the  salaries  of  two 
employees  involved  In  the  preparation  of 
the  report.  No  Increase  in  the  expendi- 
ture authorization  is  Involved;  only  the 
terminal  date  of  the  expenditure  resolu- 
tion would  be  extended. 

Mr.  President,  thia  resolution  ordi- 
narily would  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  at  this 
time.  Because  Senate  agreement  to  the 
resolution  is  necessary  to  permit  the  two 
employees  of  the  subcommittee  to  re- 
ceive their  salaries  for  the  first  half  of 
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this  month.  I  have  secured  the  concur- 
rence of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  *^**  Administration  in  the  im- 
mediate consideration  by  the  Senate  of 
this  resolution  without  reference  to  that 
committee,  and  also  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  whose  chairman  has 
recommended  Its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  132)  was 
j^greed  to  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  S.  Res.  79.  a^epd  to  March 
14  1963.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "May 
1  1963"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "May 
31.  1963." 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  afternoon  I  had  a  colloquy  with  the 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  in  regaid  to  the  sched- 
ule for  tomorrow  and  Monday.  There 
has  now  been  some  modification  of  the 
schedule,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  well 
if  he  will  inform  the  Senate  of  the 
change. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
had  been  understood  that  next  Monday 
the  Senate  would  proceed  to  considera- 
tion of  the  Interior  Department  appro- 
priation bill.  However,  because  of  some 
developments  relative  to  that  bill  and 
because  certain  Senators  have  a  partic- 
ular Interest  In  it,  we  shall  change  our 
plan  of  activity  for  Monday.  The  Sen- 
ate will  have  before  it  then  Calendar  No. 
161.  Senate  bill  1576,  a  very  Important  bill 
which  provides  assistance  in  combating 
mental  retardation.  It  is  the  so-called 
mental  health  bill. 

If  that  bill  is  disposed  of  on  Monday — 
and  I  hope  that  will  be  possible — It  is 
hoped  that  the  Senate  will  convene  on 
Tuesday  at  10  a.m.  and  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  Department  of  Interior  appro- 
priation bill  and,  following  that  bill,  the 
debt-limit  bUl. 

That  program  has  been  cleared  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  with  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.    DIRKSEN.       Mr.     President,     I 
should  like  to  ask  another  question.    I 
understand  it  is  the  desire  of  the  acting 
majority  leader  to  have  the  Senate  con- 
clude  action    today    on    the    so-called 
Foreign  Service  buildings  bill. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.    DIRKSEN.     And     to     have    the 
Senate  then  go  over  until  Friday. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    No,  until  Monday. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Until  Monday? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes,  untU  Monday. 
Mr.  President,  if  the  Senate  is  able  to 
take  final  action  tonight  on  the  Foreign 
Service  buildings  bill— and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  be  able  to  do  so— It  will  have 
Friday  off,  and  return  at  noon  on  Mon- 
day—according to  the  schedule  as  out- 
lined.   On  Monday,  there  will  be  a  morn- 
ing hour,  followed  by  consideration  of 
the  mental  health  bill. 

I  solicit  the  cooperation  of  Senators 
to  enable  the  Senate  to  proceed  expedi- 
tiously with  conslderaUon  of  the  Foreign 
Service  buildings  bill. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
BUILDINGS  ACT.  1926 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  159,  House 
bill  5207. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  5207)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  5,  after  line  2, 
to  Insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  payment  oX  the  balance  of  awards 
for  war  damage  compensation  made  by  the 
Philippine  War  Damage  Commlsalon  under 
the  terms  of  the  Philippine  RehablUUtlon 
Act  of  April  30.  1946,  and  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  »73,000,000  for  that  pur- 
pose", approved  August  30,  1962  (Public  Law 
87-616),  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"That  (a)  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  the  unpaid  balance  of  awards  for 
war  damage  compensation  heretofore  made 
by  the  Philippine  War  Damage  Commission 
under  the  terms  of  title  I  of  the  Philippine 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  128), 
not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $73,000,000:  Provided, 
That  such  payment  shall  not  be  made  until 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  have  received 
assurances  satisfactory  to  him  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
that  such  sum  wUl  be  received  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
In  full  satisfaction  and  final  settlement  of 
any  and  all  claims  arising  out  of  awards 
for  war  damage  compensation  made  by  the 
Philippine  War  Damage  Commission  and 
that  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the 
PhUlpplnes  shall  Insure  that  no  part  of  such 
sum  shall  be  directly  or  indirectly  paid  to  any 
former  Commissioner  or  employee  of  the 
Philippine  War  Damage  Commission  as  com- 
pensation for  services  rendered  as  attorney 
or  agent  In  connection  with  any  such  claim. 

"(b)  All  documents  currently  held  by  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  and 
relating  to  unpaid  claims  arising  out  of 
war  damages  In  the  Philippines,  except  for 
internal  documents  of  any  agency  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
H.R.  5207  is  designed  to  accomplish  two 
very  important  purposes.  The  first  of 
these  Is  to  continue  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Buildings  program  by  authorizing 
new  appropriations.  The  second  is  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  30,  1962,  which 
authorized  the  pajonent  of  the  balance 
of  awards  for  war  damage  compensation 
made  by  the  Philippine  War  Damage 
Commission  under  the  terms  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Rehabilitation  Act  of  April  30, 
1946.  I  shall  discuss  both  these  pur- 
poses in  turn. 

There  Is  no  need  really  to  say  much 
about  the  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act  of  1926  because 
the  Senate  on  October  3,  last  year,  passed 
a  bill  containing  these  Identical  provi- 
sions except  for  the  sums  authorized  to 


be  appropriated  which  have  been  revised 
downward  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Last  year's  bill  carried  funds  not 
to  exceed  $53,899,000  for  a  2-year  build- 
ing and  maintenance  program.  The  biU 
now  being  considered  authorizes  $49,- 
824,000  for  the  same  period  and  pur- 
poses. The  Senate  will  recall  that  final 
enactment  was  not  possible  last  year  be- 
cause a  nongermane  amendment  adopt- 
ed by  the  Senate  prevented  the  bill  from 
being  sent  to  conference  In  the  House. 

The  stmis  provided  for  in  this  bill  are 
broken  down  between  acquisition  and 
maintenance.  For  acquisition,  either 
through  purchase  or  building,  $26,324,000 
is  authorized,  and  this  figure  is  even 
further  broken  down  by  area  and  activ- 
ity. For  maintenance,  the  bill  provides 
$23,500,000  for  the  same  2-year  period. 
No  transfers  are  authorized  between  the 
various  areas  and  functions.  Thus,  the 
program  will  proceed  under  far  greater 
restrictions  than  it  has  in  the  past,  when 
it  operated  with  no-year  funds  and  no 
area  limitations. 

I  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  one 
provision  in  this  portion  of  the  bill  which 
received  the  wholehearted  endorsement 
of  the  committee.  It  is  the  language  on 
page  2,  beginning  with  line  3,  which 
states : 

To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  expendi- 
tures under  this  act  shall  be  made  out  of 
foreign  currencies  owned  by  or  owed  to  the 
United  States. 

This  has  been  done  in  the  past,  and  the 
language  merely  assures  that  it  will  be 
continued  in  the  future. 

Of  the  $251,625,000  made  available  for 
this  program  since  1926,  86  percent  was 
used  to  purchase  these  foreign  curren- 
cies. The  Department  of  State  esti- 
mated that  of  the  funds  authorized  in 
this  bill,  70  percent  will  be  used  in  the 
same  manner.  The  committee  fully  ap- 
proves this  means  of  utilizing  U.S.-owned 
foreign  currencies,  especially  in  those 
countries  where  these  currencies  are  not 
convertible. 

I  would  like  to  say  just  one  final  word 
about  the  urgency  for  enactment  of  these 
amendments  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act.  The  program  here  pre- 
sented was  first  submitted  to  Congress 
over  2  years  ago,  when  the  buildings  pro- 
gram had  nearly  exhausted  its  author- 
ized appropriations.  The  situation,  of 
course,  is  much  more  critical  now  and 
is  further  complicated  by  the  need  to 
open  many  new  posts  in  Africa  where 
adequate  housing  is  both  dififlcult  to  ob- 
tain and  expensive  to  rent.  Parentheti- 
cally, the  State  Department  estimates 
that  through  enactment  of  this  bill,  the 
U.S.  Government  will  be  able  to  save 
$1,316,000  in  rentals. 

The  buildings  program  has  come  to  a 
virtual  standstill  for  lack  of  funds,  emd 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  feels 
it  vitally  necessary  to  get  it  moving 
again.  On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I 
urge  prompt  approval  of  this  portion  of 
H.R.  5207. 

As  to  the  second  item  of  the  committee 
amendment  with  respect  to  the  Philip- 
pine war  damage  claims,  there  is  not 
much  new  that  I  can  add.  The  Senate 
discussed  that  question  quite  thoroughly 
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in  connection  with  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill,  on  two  occasions.  I 
think  that  the  committee's  proposal, 
which  had  been  previously  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  is  the  best  way  to  solve  the 
problem. 

The  committee  reinserted  the  same 
provision  In  the  pending  bill  It  would 
meet  at  least  some  of  the  objections  of 
the  House,  as  a  procedural  matter.  Ob- 
jection was  raised  to  its  being  a  rider  on 
an  appropriation  bill.  This  bill  in  effect 
is  an  authorization,  though  the  amend- 
ment is  not  directly  germane  to  the 
principles  involved. 

This  problem  was  discussed  with  the 
Aproprlations  Committee.  They  had  no 
objection  as  it  was  stated.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Repre- 
sentative Hays  of  Ohio,  suggested  this 
procedure  to  me  as  being  a  proper  way  to 
get  the  matter  before  the  House  under 
circumstances  which  would  allow  the 
House  to  make  a  clear-cut  decision. 

So  I  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  it 
again  adopt  the  amendment,  to  this  bill, 
and  thereby  submit  it  to  conference. 
Then  it  will  be  acted  upon  by  the  House. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point  an 
article  written  by  Mr.  Laurence  Stern, 
publlsiied  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  21.  1963.  relating  to  this  matter. 
Mr.  Stern  has  paid  special  attention  to 
this  whole  problem,  and  I  think  he  has 
written  some  of  the  best  informed  and 
most  thoughtful  articles  on  the  subject. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mai«i,a  Sxjgak  Firm  Tiid  to  PoLfncAL  Oms 
(By  Laurence  Stern) 
A    Philippine    sugar    executive    linked    by 
Washington    lobbyist    John    A.    ODonnell    to 
an  tia.OOO  campaign  fund  for  friendly  Con- 
gressmen la  president  of  a  Manila  firm  that 
stands  to  get  $621  564  In  war  damage  claims 
The  sugar  ofBclal  Is  Oerald  Wilkinson,  pres- 
ident of  the  Hawaiian-Philippine  Co  .  which 
will   collect   the   new    claim   under   the    1&62 
Philippine  War  Damage  Act  that  O'Donnell 
helped  lobby  through  Congress 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  last  March.  O'Donnell 
said  he  suggested  to  Wilkinson  In  1960  that 
"we  give  some  of  our  friends  some  help — 
and  he  thought  It  was  a  good  idea  " 

O'Donnell  Identified  Wilkinson  as  first  vice 
president  of  the  Philippine  Sugar  Associa- 
tion, a  group  for  which  O'Donnell  Is  regis- 
tered as  a  lobbyist. 

However,  Wilkinsons  association  with  the 
Hawaiian-Philippine  Co  was  not  disclosed 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 

The  firm  also  is  one  of  136  Individuals  and 
corporations  to  be  represented  by  O'Donnell 
and  his  Washington  associate.  EIrnest  Scheln. 
for  claims  under  the  1962  act.  Attorneys" 
fees  under  the  act  are  set  at  5  percent  of  the 
claim,  or  about  »31  000  in  the  case  of  Hawai- 
ian-Philippine Co. 

The  list  of  claimants  to  be  represented  by 
O  Donnell  and  Scheln  was  furnished  to  the 
Foreign  R«latlons  Committee  by  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  which  proc- 
esses the  claims  payments 

O'Donnell  testified  he  was  "flabbergasted' 
when  •18.000  was  sent  to  him  from  the  Phil- 
ippines for  congressional  contributions  since 
he  had  suggested  a  much  smaller  sum  to 
Wilkinson. 

Hawaiian -Philippine  is  one  of  a  group  of 
big  twneflclarles  who  together  will  collect 
nearly  half  the  973  million  Congress  appro- 
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prlated  under  the  new  war  damage  act  al- 
though they  comprise  less  than  one  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  recipients. 

Another    big    claimant    la    Benguet    Con- 
solidated. Inc..  an  American -con  trolled  firm 

which  wiu  collect  •1.124.000  undM  the  new  in  the  committee  amendment.  InHeui^ 
act.  according  to  Treasury  Department  the  matter  beginning  on  line  3  anrt  «1? 
records  «„„  ^„   i.„„   m o    .»   ,_  ^    »"«  end- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Th. 
amendment  to  the  amendment  wiU  h! 
stated  for  the  information  of  the  Senau 

The  Lecislativi  Clkrk.     On  page  s 


Standard  St  Poor's  corporate  directory  re- 
ports that  Benguet  has  collected  •a  8  million 
In  past  war  damage  claims  and  expects  to 
receive,  along  with  a  subsidiary,  «2, 480,000 
under  the  1962  act. 

Critics  of  the  1962  War  Damage  Act  argue 
that  the  money  should  t)e  paid  directly  to 
the  PlUllpplne  Government,  rather  than  to 
Individuals  and  corporations  Such  an  ap- 
proach, they  argue,  would  be  more  In  keep- 
ing with  congressional  Intent  In  the  original 
1964  relief  measure  to  aid  the  Philippine 
economy 

It  also  came  to  light  yesterday  that  the 
fi->rmer  chairman  of  the  Philippine-American 
War  Damage  Commission.  Frank  Waring, 
testified  In  1960  that  the  claims  agency  had 
never  made  any  public  conunltment  to  the 
Philippines  for  the  additional  »73  million  In 
damage  payments  voted  by  Congress  last 
year 

He  gave  his  testimony  to  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Far  East  Subcommittee  headed 
by  Representative  Clbmbnt  J  Zabiockt, 
Dem'->crat  of  Wisconsin  nn  March  17.  1960 
On  the  following  day  O'Donnell  and  Scheln. 
who  were  both  associated  with  the  war 
claims  body,  testlled  that  the  United  States 
had  committed   Itself  to  the  payment 

The  following  year,  when  Zablocki  ordered 
the  1960  testimony  reprinted  in  the  tran- 
script of  a  1961  hearing  on  his  new  claims 
bill.  Warlngs  testimony  was  omitted.  Also 
dropped  from  the  1961  transcript  was  the 
previous  year's  testimony  from  State  Depart- 
ment witnesses  who  opposed  Zablocki's  bill 
making  the  payments  to  Individuals  rather 
than  to  the  Philippine  Government. 

Zablocki  said  yesterday  he  could  not  ex- 
plain the  missing  testimony  but  would  check 
with  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  staff 
to  find  out  why  It  was  droppjed. 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Chairman  J  William  Fttusioht.  Democrat, 
of  Arkansas,  discloeed  last  month  that 
Zablocki  had  received  a  campaign  contribu- 
tion from  O'Donnell  of  •2,000  and  that  the 
lobbyist  had  contributed  to  24  other  U  S 
political  campaigns  out  of  the  •18.000  Philip- 
pine sugar  fund 

Zablocki  said  the  contribution  arrived  too 
late  for  his  1960  campaign  and  that  he  con- 
tributed It  to  the  Democratic  Party  at 
O'Donnell's  suggestion. 

Ft7L3«ight  earlier  disclosed  that  O'Donnell, 
Scheln  and  a  Philippine  member  of  the 
War  Damage  Conxmlsslon.  Francisco  A  Del- 
gado.  collected  more  than  •!  million  In  at- 
torney's   fees   for   Philippine   claims   work. 

Mr      DOUGLAS      Mr      President,     a 

parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  EXDUGLAS  Has  any  motion  been 
made  to  accept  the  committee  amend- 
ment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  and  Mr. 
DOUGLAS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  recognized. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Dlinols  I  Mr  Douglas  1.  I  offer  amend- 
ment 95  as  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment.  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  substitute  for  the  second  section  of  the 
committee  amendment. 


ing  on  line  10.  page  6.  it  is  proD06«rtt" 
insert  the  following:  ^^  " 
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Sec    3    The 

.luthorlze    the 


Act     entitled     "An 


Act  tc 
payment  of  the  balanc«  Z 
awards  for  war  damage  compensation  nud. 
by  the  Philippine  War  Damage  Cotnta^ 
under  the  terms  of  the  Philippine  Rehabiliu 
tlan  Act  of  April  20.  1946.  and  to  authonL 
the  appropriation  of  •73,000.000  for  lut 
purpose."  approved  August  30,  1962  iPubv 
Law  87  616),  Is  hereby  repealed 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr,  Pr^j,. 
dent,  I  wish  to  explain  briefly  the  pu;! 
pose  of  the  amendment.  Then  I  sh*li 
yield  before  I  go  further. 

It  Is  the  contention  of  the  Senato' 
from  Ix)ulslana  that  there  was  nevr 
any  basis  whatever  for  this  Government 
paying  the  $73  million  that  It  Is  pro. 
posed  be  paid  to  the  Philippine  Govem- 
emment.  The  whole  thing  was  the  ^^ 
suit  of  Improper  lobbsrlng  actlvitl«i 
which  have  proved  to  be  both  immortl 
and  corrupt.  Such  activities  border  on 
International  blackmail. 

The  orUy  argimient  that  can  be  made 
to  pay  the  Philippine  Government  the 
$73  million  is  that  corrupt  lobbyists  un- 
dertook to  give  the  impression  that  the 
obligation  was  owed  to  certain  Indlvldiu: 
claimants  among  the  people  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. Having  done  that,  and  havlnj 
led  the  people  to  believe  that  they  wen 
going  to  get  the  money,  it  Is  suggested 
that  this  country  demonstrate  itself  u 
still  being  the  generous  old  Uncle  Sam; 
that  we  have  not  become  tightfl.sted  with 
our  money;  and  that  we  will  give  the 
Philippine  Government  $73  million  be- 
cause we  passed  a  corrupt  and  Improper 
act  and  gave  the  Impression  that  the 
claimants  were  going  to  get  the  money. 
It  is  my  argument  that,  while  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  has  made  a  very  com- 
pelling argument  that  we  should  not  pay 
this  $73  million  in  so-called  claims,  and 
while  his  amendment  would  prevent 
payment  to  the  claimants,  but  give  the 
money  to  the  Philippine  Government, 
there  Is  no  case  made  to  show  why  the 
money  should  be  given  to  the  Philippine 
Government. 

The  history  of  this  legislation  Is  that 
the  late  President  Roosevelt  made  t 
statement  during  the  las',  war  that  thu 
Nation  was  going  to  make  the  Philip- 
pines whole,  down  to  the  last  carabao- 
whlch  Is  a  water  buffalo.  So.  when  the 
war  was  over,  in  order  to  be  helpful  to 
the  nation,  and  l)ecause  there  was  not 
much  money  in  circulation  and  thlnp 
were  stagnant,  this  Nation  undertook  to 
ascertain  how  much  damage  had  been 
done.  Claims  were  accepted  more  or 
less  willy-nilly.  If  a  person  had  had  » 
boat  sunk,  we  would  buy  him  a  new  boat 
If  his  automobile  had  been  damaged,  we 
would  buy  him  a  new  automobile. 

The  man  who  was  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  was  Mr.  Waring.  Mr. 
O'Donnell  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mLssion.  and  Mr.  Delgado  was  the  Ph<l- 
lipine  member  of  the  Commission. 


These  two  men  succeeded  In  getting 
rid  of  $*00  million.  Then  these  men 
proceeded  to  organlae  themselves  and  en- 
£age  in  lobbying  activities  undertaking 
u)  aell  the  people  In  the  Philippines  the 
idea  that  more  money  should  be  paid. 
Those  who  had  so-called  small  claims, 
up  to  $500 — which  amount  of  money 
bought  much  more  In  the  Philippines 
than  it  could  buy  here — would  be  com- 
pensated for  that  amount,  even  though 
the  damage  had  not  been  done  by  this 
country,  but  by  the  Japanese.  It  was 
undertaken  to  make  a  settlement  of  about 
50  cents  on  the  dollar  for  the  larger 
claims. 

The  Hoase  of  Representatives  refused 
to  pass  any  more  claims  legislation. 
The  House  looked  into  the  question. 
Some  money  had  been  used  to  rehabili- 
tate a  race  track  that  had  been  burned 
down,  or  to  rebuild  a  brewery,  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  The  House  said  It  would 
not  have  any  of  this  corruption. 

Someone  contrived  for  the  President 
of  the  Philippines  to  announce  a  planned 
trip  to  this  country,  only  to  cancel  it, 
to  suggest  that  that  country  was  Insulted 
and  that  the  people  were  outraged  be- 
cause the  claims  were  not  being  paid. 

It  was  ascertained  that  only  a  few  big 
concerns  might  get  this  money,  and  by 
putting  blackmail  pressure  on  us.  we 
were  led  to  believe  that  we  had  a  moral 
obligation  to  pay  the  claims,  which  we 
did  not. 

The  lobbyists  rccoRnizcd,  In  their  cor- 
respondence, that  nobody  In  the  Philip- 
pines thought  this  country  owed  them 
anything,  or  had  any  obligation  to  them. 
There  was  no  interest  In  it,  and  nobody 
thought  we  should  pay  them.  But  these 
gentlemen  obtained  contracts,  got  more 
than  $1  million,  made  campaign  contri- 
butions to  good,  honorable  persons  who 
did  not  know  what  they  were  trying  to 
achieve,  and  eventually,  with  the  inter- 
national pre.ssure  they  brought  to  bear, 
were  able  to  put  the  bill  through. 

How  should  we  go  about  correcting 
such  a  horrible  mistake?  The  best 
thing  Is  to  strike  the  whole  thing  off  the 
record.  Then  no  one  will  get  money 
through  crooked  means.  But  it  Is  now 
proposed  to  give  $73  million;  and  it  Is 
said  that  we  do  not  want  Mr.  O'Donnell 
or  Mr.  Delgado  to  get  it.  How  do  we 
know  the  government  over  there  will  not 
give  It  to  them?  I  am  told  that,  perhaps 
Mr.  Delgado  and  Mr.  ODonnell  could 
have  gotten  their  fists  more  effectively 
Into  that  till  through  dealing  with  the 
Philippine  Government  than  through 
our  paying  the  claimants  directly. 

That  being  the  case,  my  proposal 
would  be.  in  the  first  place,  that  we 
repeal  the  whole  sorry  act.  No  obliga- 
Uon  exists. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  note,  on  the  first  page 
or  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  RelaUons.  on  which  the  Senator 
serves,  the  following  statement: 

The  amendment  approved  by  the  commlt- 
we  relaung  to  the  unpaid  balance  of  awards 
made  by  the  Philippine  War  Damage  Com- 
mission  Is  for  the  purpose  of  making  pay- 
ments of  that  balance  to  the  Government  of 
tae  Republic    of   the   Philippines 


Did  the  Philippine  War  Damage  Com- 
mission hold  hearings  at  which  testi- 
mony from  claimants  in  support  of  these 
awards  was  adduced? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  have 
been  determinations  that  claims  should 
be  paid  to  various  and  simdry  individuals 
who  suffered  various  injuries  during  the 
war  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  The  committee  amendment 
does  not  seek  to  pay  anything  to  these 
so-called  claimants.  Please  understand 
that  these  persons  have  no  right  to  claim 
anything  against  this  country,  because 
it  was  not  our  fault  their  property  was 
damaged;  that  responsibility  rests  with 
the  Japanese. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
Philippine  War  Damage  Conamlssion, 
after  hearing  testimony,  determined  that 
these  claims  were  just?  Does  the  Sena- 
tor cast  doubt  on  the  validity  of  that 
determination? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  try 
to  auiswer  the  question  with  a  little  more 
language  than  merely  a  categorical  "yes" 
or  "no." 

Soon  after  the  war,  this  Government 
undertook  to  pay  the  so-called  claimants 
and  to  determine  the  amounts. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Through  a  Commission. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Then  we 
sent  the  Bell  Commission  over  there  to 
study  the  situation  in  the  Philippines. 
That  Commission  said  we  should  make 
no  more  pajTnents  to  individual  claim- 
ants; that  if  we  wanted  to  do  something 
to  help  the  Philippines,  we  ought  to  do 
it  in  the  form  of  direct  economic  aid 
to   that  Government. 

Subsequently,  we  extended  more  than 
$1  billion  in  aid.  We  are  still  sending 
aid  over  there.  They  are  drawing  $80 
million  in  pensions  under  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  widows  and  other 
beneficiaries.  The  Philippines  are  still 
included  under  the  foreign  aid  bill,  as 
the  Senator  knows.  But  the  so-called 
claims  bill  was  contrary  to  our  national 
policy. 

The  record  shows  that  no  bill  of  this 
sort  would  have  been  passed  had  It  not 
been  for  the  acth-itles  of  Mr.  Delgado 
and  Mr.  ODonnell,  who  saw  In  this 
situation  a  bonanza,  an  opportunity  to 
benefit  certain  individuals  and  benefit 
themselves  in  a  handsome  way. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  advise  me  whether, 
nevertheless,  there  was  an  open  and  pub- 
lic hearing  before  a  Philippine  War  Dam- 
age Commission  duly  authorized  to  take 
the  testimony  which  determined  that  the 
claims  were  just? 

My  query  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana Is,  first,  Was  that  the  fact;  and  if 
so.  why  should  we  not  now  honor  the 
determination  of  the  Philippines  War 
Damage  Commission?  Second,  does  he 
think  the  determination  was  tainted  with 
fraudulent  or  any  other  type  of  testi- 
mony? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  to  answer  that 
question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  that  one 
answer  is  that  the  House  committee  In 
which  the  bill  originated  expressly  said, 
in  language  which  is  In  the  report,  that 
this  is  not  really  a  claims  bill,  and  that 
it  was  not  intended  as  a  claims  bill. 
However,  it  was  felt  that  the  economy  of 
the  Philippines  was  so  badly  damaged — 
the  Philippines  had  been  given  their  in- 
dependence on  the  4th  of  July,  1946 

that  Uiey  wished  to  rehabilitate  the 
economy.  On  that  point  the  exchange 
before  the  committee  showed  that  $400 
million  was  what  they  were  willing  to 
pay,  and  that  no  more  than  75  percent 
should  be  paid.  I  believe  the  testimony 
is  quite  clear,  from  the  exchange,  that 
that  was  considered  to  be  all.  No  obliga- 
tion was  ever  undertaken  to  pay  individ- 
ual claims  up  to  75  percent.  That  is 
where  OTtormell  and  the  others  were  in 
error,  contrary  to  the  clear  intent  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  it  passed 
the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  so  that 
I  may  ask  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee a  question? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  What  bothers  me  in  de- 
termining whether  I  should  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana or  not  is  the  doubt  in  my  mind  as 
to  whether  the  money  is  Justly  due  to 
individual  claimants.  I  can  understand 
the  reasons  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas for  wanting  to  pay  this  money  to 
the  Philippine  Government  rather  than 
to  individual  claimants.  Behind  that 
there  is  the  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  these  individual  claimants  have 
established  that,  in  equity  and  justice, 
they  are  entitled  to  the  money. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  is 
asking  my  opinion,  I  do  not  believe  there 
Is  any  obligation  to  the  individual  claim- 
ants so  far  as  an  obligation  goes. 
Mr.  CLARK.  A  moral  obligation. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Other  than  the 
fact  that  subsequent  events  have  taken 
place,  and  the  previous  administration, 
as  well  as  this  one,  have  more  or  less 
publicly  promised  to  make  this  payment. 
I  feel  very  much  torn  with  respect  to 
this  question.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
for  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  on  the  merits.  The  fact  that 
the  Government  made  a  mistake,  in  my 
judgment,  and  that  the  Executive  made 
a  commitment,  leaving  the  impression 
that  we  were  going  to  make  the  payment, 
puts  us  in  a  very  difficult  position.  I 
am  sympathetic  with  the  Senator's  argu- 
ment. Personally,  I  have  thought  that, 
in  view  of  the  commitments  made  by  our 
Executive,  I  would  have  to  go  along  with 
the  payments. 

There  are  other  factors  that  fortify 
that  belief.  We  have  acknowledged  a 
kind  of  general  feeling  of  obligation  of 
a  moral  nature  to  help  the  Philippines. 
We  help  them  in  the  aid  program.  Cer- 
tainly that  is  disconnected  from  any  kind 
of  obligation.  That  is  a  part  of  this  pic- 
ture. I  find  it  very  difficult  to  dispute 
what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  says 
as  on  the  merits. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  never  taken  any  testimony 
to  determine  the  validity  of  the  claims 
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on  the  basis  of  which  pajrment  of  this 
money  la  proposed  to  be  authorized ;  nor 
Is  there  any  evidence  that  these  claim- 
ants have  established  a  valid  claim 
which  might  be  available  to  the  Senate 
In  determining  whether  to  go  along  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Commission 
was  established  under  the  1946  act,  with 
three  members:  Delgado.  OTDonnell.  and 
Waring.  Waring,  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee,  testified  that  there 
was  no  commitment  on  the  part  of  this 
Government  to  pay  the  claimants  any- 
thing. That  is  about  what  he  testified 
before  the  House  committee.  I  have 
before  me  his  testimony,  which  through 
some  inadvertence  was  left  out  of  the 
subsequent  reprint  of  the  testimony. 
Waring  had  no  part  in  the  lobbying  ac- 
tivities. He  is  a  professional  career  man. 
After  the  Commission  dissolved,  he  went 
back  to  his  business,  and  had  nothing 
further  to  do  with  It.  At  page  14  of  the 
testimony  Mr.  Waring  testified : 

Mr.  Waring  I  think  the  wording  of  the 
act  Itself  leaves  some  doubt  as  to  that.  The 
act  did  say  "up  to  a  maximum  of  75  percent." 
But  it  did  say  "maximum."  and  It  did  provide 
for  the  pro  rata  distribution  of  the  funds 
authorized. 

I  think  the  feeling,  certainly  my  feeling, 
and  I  believe  that  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Commission  and  the  staff,  was  that  our 
Philippine  friends  hoped  for  payment  up 
to  the  75  percent  and  perhaps  even  antici- 
pated It. 

I  think  It  fair  to  say  that  In  our  public 
utterances  there  was  no  action  on  our  part 
that  would  have  enforced  such   hopes. 

Mr.  JuDD.  There  were  no  commitments 
made' 

Mr.  Waeimc.  None  to  my  knowledge. 

Waring  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. No  commitments  were  made. 
In  the  processing  of  these  claims,  of 
which  there  were  a  great  many,  we  now 
find  certain  instances  in  which  some  of 
the  claimants  are  apparently  claiming 
100  percent  of  their  original  claims. 

I  also  point  out  that  on  inquiry  from 
Mr.  Maguire,  the  chief  counsel,  there  are 
a  number  of  claims  which  cannot  be  lo- 
cated; that  is,  the  original  files  have 
either  been  misplaced  or  lost.  There 
were  vast  numbers  of  them.  It  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  make  any  order- 
ly distribution  even  if  the  law  stands. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  there  any  indication 
as  to  what  the  general  nature  of  the 
claims  was?  Were  they  on  behalf  of 
Individuals  or  corporations? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  already  stated  that  less 
than  1  percent  of  all  the  claims  are  al- 
lotted approximately  80  percent  of  all 
the  money  involved.  One  of  the  largest 
claims  is  that  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  who. 
testimony  before  our  committee  indi- 
cated, was  the  man  who  supplied  the 
money  for  Mr.  OT)onnell.  He  is  the 
president  of  the  Hawaiian-Philippine 
Co.,  which  has  a  claim  of  more  than 
$600,000.  There  are  some  very  large 
claims. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee has  very  fairly  and  logically  pointed 
out  the  difference  between  the  F>osltion 
for  which  he  contends  and  the  position 
for  which  I  contend.    If  I  were  to  state 


the  situation  In  my  own  words,  It  would 
be  about  to  this  effect: 

FYanklin  D.  Rooeevelt  made  the  state- 
ment during  the  war — I  do  not  know 
precisely  when  or  where  he  made  It — 
"We  will  make  the  Philippines  whole 
right  down  to  the  last  carabao." 

We  gave  them  $400  million.  Then  we 
were  told  It  would  be  better  to  give  It  to 
the  Government  than  to  the  individuals, 
and  we  proceeded  to  go  ahead  and  give 
them  about  a  billion,  seven  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars.  That  Is  not  Including  pay- 
ments under  the  Sugar  Act.  If  we  as- 
sessed so-called  claims  based  on  the 
damage  that  the  Japanese  did  to  them, 
and  look  at  the  Philippine  economy,  we 
probably  made  them  whole  twice.  In  ad- 
dition we  are  aiding  the  Philippines 
under  the  foreign  aid  program. 

The  argument  that  we  should  give  the 
Philippines  $73  million  has  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  Messrs.  O'Donnell  and  Del- 
gado. with  their  immoral  activities,  per- 
suaded Congress  to  pass  a  bill  that  never 
should  have  been  passed.  Many  Mem- 
bers who  have  voted  for  it  have  said  tliat 
if  they  had  known  what  was  behind  it. 
and  what  they  were  voting  for  when  they 
voted  for  the  bill,  they  would  not  have 
voted  for  It. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  cor- 
rectly seeks  to  keep  Messrs.  O'Donnell 
and  Delgado  from  receiving  a  reward. 
I  say  that  the  best  way  to  keep  them 
from  getting  a  reward  is  to  repeal  the 
whole  corrupt  act  and  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  it.  It  is  argued  that, 
inasmuch  as  some  people  were  led  to 
believe  that  they  would  get  something. 
we  should  not  disappoint  them  and  deny 
them  this  money.  Certain  people  have 
ensaped  in  improper  activities,  and  the 
testimony  shows,  as  the  chairman 
knows — and  there  is  actual  correspond- 
ence in  the  record  to  prove  this — that 
Delgado  wrote  O'Donnell  and  said — 

You  have  got  to  do  something  about  It; 
somebody  must  get  on  the  radio  to  stir 
things    up. 

They  proceeded  to  buy  some  radio 
time.  They  got  on  the  radio  and  stirred 
things  up.  They  stirred  things  up  by 
saying  that  Uncle  Sam  ought  to  pay 
more  money.  The  chairman  brought 
this  all  out  very  fully  in  our  hearings. 

Then  a  trip  by  the  President  of  the 
Philippines  to  the  United  States  was 
scheduled  merely  so  that  it  could  be  can- 
celed, to  point  up  the  Philippine  con- 
tention that  we  owed  them  a  Dig  obliga- 
tion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  louisiana     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  the  bill  which  we 
passed  last  year  authorizing  an  appropri- 
ation of  $73  million  to  remunerate  the 
supposed  losers  as  the  result  of  the  war 
in  the  Philippines  should  not  have  been 
passed.  The  fact  remains  that  a  couple 
of  good  operators  hoodwinked  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  along  with  such 
allies  as  they  could  pick  up  here  and 
there  We  were  'taken."  Both  Houses 
of  Congress  were  "taken"  by  a  couple  of 
smooth  operators 

We  have  felt  very  bad  about  It,  think- 
ing of   the  humiliation   in  our  finding 
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that  they  'took  us,"  as  they  did  How 
ever,  we  passed  the  bill  which  author' 
Ized  $73  million  to  reimburse  the  w.,' 
damaged  people  of  the  Philippine,  r 
understand  that  fact  has  been  pubUci»J 
all  over  the  Philippines.  ^^ 

It  is  true  that  those  who  were  so  sue 
cessful  in  hoodwinking  both  Houses  of 
Congress  expected  to  make  very  snh 
stantial  profits  for  themselves  out  of  the 
job.  Nevertheless,  it  is  now  suggested 
that  we  appropriate  $73  million  to  the 
Philippine  Government.  It  Is  presumed 
that  some  of  this  amount  will  be  paid  to 
those  who  suffered  war  damage. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  there  is 
no  condition  in  the  bill  to  assure  that 
result. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  some  time  late  in 
the  fall  Congress  will  probably  be  ap- 
propriating money  for  assistance  to  other 
countries.  By  that  time,  we  should  be 
able  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which 
the  amount  of  $73  million  has  been  paid 
It  may  be  that  most  of  it  will  have  been 
paid.  My  suggestion  Is  that  when  we 
ascertain  that  amount,  or  get  the  best 
possible  estimate  of  it,  our  committee 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
should  see  to  it  that  any  unwarranted 
payments  to  the  Philippines  will  be  de- 
ducted from  the  amount  of  aid  which 
that  country  would  normally  receive 
through  the  aid  bill.  I  do  not  know  any 
way  out  of  the  situation.  I  do  not  see 
what  we  accomplish  by  complaining  that 
we  were  "taken." 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  were  de- 
ceived and  misled.  Unless  the  Senate 
adopts  my  amendment,  the  United  States 
will  be  "skinned"  out  of  $73  million. 

Mr  AIKEN.  There  is  no  question  that 
we  have  been   "taken." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  ought  to 
thank  the  merciful  Lord  that  although 
we  were  fooled,  the  money  has  still  not 
been  disbursed.  My  proposal  is  that  the 
payment  of  the  money  be  stopped  before 
it  can  be  paid.  It  is  still  not  too  late 
to  close  the  stable  door  before  the  horse 
can  get  out. 

As  the  Senator  from  Vermont  knows. 
If  the  amendment  supported  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr 
FULBRIGHT  1  and  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee .should  prevail.  It  would  direct 
payment  to  the  Philippine  Government 
with  no  strings  attached — 73  million 
"bucks  "  to  be  taken  by  them.  There  is 
no  condition  that  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment should  pay  any  claim;  the 
money  could  be  used  for  whatever  pur- 
pose it  was  thought  would  help  the 
economy  of  the  Philippines.  It  would 
be  the  same  as  payments  made  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  State  treasuries 
by  Uncle  Sam.  The  States  could  use  the 
money  for  whatever  purpose  they  de- 
sired. 

The  money  we  have  paid  the  Philip- 
pines has  been  carefully  calculated  as  a 
part  of  our  foreign  aid  program,  taking 
into  consideration  the  amount  of  money 
we  believe  should  be  made  available 
We  have  tried  to  determine  how  much 
we  can  aid  the  Philippines.  That  is 
what  we  will  do  when  we  pass  the  for- 
eign aid  bill. 
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But  this  measure  proposes  that  we 
correct  an  error  that  we  made.  What 
was  the  error?  We  were  misled,  we  were 
defrauded,  we  were  hoodwinked  into 
passing  a  bill  that  never  should  have 
been  passed. 

My  argument  is  that  the  simple  way 
to  correct  that  mess  is  to  repeal  the  fool 
thing  and  be  done  with  it.  Otherwise 
we  will  pay  $73  million  that  we  do  not 
owe  to  the  Philippines  for  no  good 
reason. 

The  President  of  the  Philippines  had 
scheduled  a  trip  to  the  United  States  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  cancel  it.  Yet 
we  now  propose  to  reward  the  Philip- 
pines with  $73  million.  Why  should  we? 
Why  not  repeal  the  act  and  tell  the 
Philippine  Government  that  we  do  not 
appreciate  what  was  done? 

At  one  time  the  Philippines  were  a 
part  of  the  United  States.  The  Filipinos 
were  treated  like  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  They  ought  to  understand  what 
corruption  means.  They  ought  to  pre- 
vent the  doing  of  something  that  is  cor- 
rupt in  their  own  country. 

Mr.  Piesident,  in  due  course  I  shall 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment I  offered  for  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas]  and  myself.  How- 
ever, I  believe  other  Senators  wish  to 
discuss  the  amendment,  so  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  a  cosponsor.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  made  a  very 
cogent  and  a  very  truthful  argument. 

If  we  examine  the  legislative  history  of 
the  1946  act,  it  will  be  found  that  it  was 
expressly  stated,  over  and  over  again, 
that  its  purpose  was  to  aid  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  Philippines,  and  not 
specifically  to  satisfy  claims  for  war  dam- 
ages. That  was  later  emphasized  in  a 
very  clear  fashion  in  the  views  of  a  mi- 
nority of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  Representatives 
Hays  of  Ohio,  Curtis,  and  Barry  in 
1962. 

It  was  also  clearly  spelled  out  in  the 
1946  House  committee  report.  The  1962 
House  committee  minority  report  quoted 
from  the  report  of  the  committee  in  1946 
which  accompanied  the  bill  in  the  House 
which  became  the  Philippine  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1946.    That  report  stated: 

The  bin  is  not  a  private  claims  measure  to 
reimburse  Individuals  or  organizations  for 
damage  Incurred  In  war.  The  primary  func- 
tion of  the  payments  Is  to  assist  and  encour- 
age rehabilitation  and  rebuilding  of  the 
economy  and  social  structure  of  the  nation. 
Some  Individual  hardships  may  be  caused  by 
Insistence  on  the  rehabilitation  principle, 
but  your  committee  felt  that  no  other  con- 
siderations should  be  provided  In  this  legis- 
lation. •   •   • 

The  claims  here  involved  are  not  war 
damage  claims  In  the  sense  In  which  those 
words  are  usually  used — as  for  example  where 
property  has  been  seized  for  use  In  war  and 
should  be  pyald  for.  What  Is  here  Involved  Is 
aid  for  rehabilitation  of  a  wartorn  country. 

The  sum  of  $400  million  was  appro- 
priated in  1946.  Claims  up  to  $500, 
which  were  approved,  were  paid.  And  as 
the  1962  Senate  report  correctly  states, 
the  law  provided  authority  for  payment 


on  claims  above  $500  of — and  I  empha- 
size this — up  to  a  maximiun  of  75  per- 
cent. But  no  promise  was  made  that 
the  maximum  be  paid. 

Actually,  after  the  $500  was  paid  to 
each  authorized  claimant,  there  was  left, 
out  of  the  $400  million,  enough  to  pay 
52 1/2  percent  of  the  amoimts  of  the 
claims  above  $500. 

The  bill  which  Congress  approved  last 
year  was  designed  to  raise  the  percent- 
age of  payment  from  52  •  2  percent  to  the 
maximum  of  75  percent.  I  emphasize 
the  word  "maximum"  over  and  over 
again,  because  there  w-as  never  any  ex- 
plicit or  implicit  promise  that  we  would 
pay  75  percent.  That  was  merely  the 
ceiling;  it  was  not  the  floor. 

The  Philippine  War  Damage  Com- 
mission completed  Its  work  and  filed  its 
final  report  on  March  31,  1951.  What 
happened  then?  Just  about  nothing. 
The  Filipinos  were  grateful.  There  were 
no  complaints,  except  that  in  the  final 
report  the  Commission  noted  simply 
that  some  had  expressed  disappointment 
because  the  entire  amount  of  the  claims 
had  not  been  paid. 

The  Commission  had  recommended 
that  the  81st  Congress  approve  legisla- 
tion to  permit  payments  up  to  the  statu- 
tory maximum,  but  Congress  did  not  do 
so.  Therefore,  the  Commission  report 
notes,  other  missions,  notably  the  Bell 
mission,  went  to  the  Philippines  and 
offered  suggestions  for  other  types  of  aid. 

While  I  am  about  this  matter,  let  me 
read  from  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Philippine  Sentinel,  which  is  an  organ  of 
the  national  Catholic  Church  of  that 
country.  I  read  from  page  85  of  the  final 
report  of  the  Philippine  War  Damage 
Commission : 

The  rehabilitated  public  and  private  build- 
ings, roads,  bridges,  and  public  works  •   •  • 

Incidentally,  those  were  paid  for  in 
addition  to  the  $400  miUion;  I  think  $120 
million  was  paid  for  them — 
stand  as  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  all 
too  widely  known  trait  of  American  gen- 
erosity. But  these  monuments  to  American 
philanthropy  are  unique  in  the  sense  that 
this  Is  the  first  case  In  recorded  history 
where  a  sovereign  nation  has  shouldered  the 
losses  suffered  by  its  subject.  True  enough 
the  800  million  pesos — 

The  equivalent  of  $400  million — 
cannot  be  looked  at  as  an  outright  gift  but 
as  a  commensurate  return  for  the  steadfast 
loyalty  of  the  Filipino  nation  throughout 
the  duration  of  the  war.  The  fact  still  re- 
mains that  the  United  States  was  In  no  way 
obligated  to  make  up  for  misfortunes  oc- 
casioned by  the  Indiscriminate  workings  of 
a  fortuitous  event.  Without  taking  credit 
away  from  the  Filipino  people  a  true  balanc- 
ing of  the  War  Damage  Commission's  work 
must  show  that  It  was  in  the  main  sustained 
by  driving  motivation  of  American  generos- 
ity. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  compliment 
Commissioners  Waring,  O'Donnell,  and 
Delgado.    Then: 

It  Is  trvie  that  there  have  been  dissatis- 
factions in  the  manner  the  percentages  of 
different  claimants  had  been  awarded.  These 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  unavoidable 
misdirections  In  such  a  prodigious  traffic  of 
money  and  to  considerations  of  priorities 
based  on  the  potential  value  of  the  bene- 
ficiary to  the  needs  of  the  country. 


The  editorial  concludes: 

And  the  Filipino  people  should  be  prop- 
erly appreciative  of  the  benefits  they  have 
received  from  the  U.S.  people. 

Mr.  President,  these  claims  seem  to 
have  largely  slept  for  10  years.  It  is  true 
that  bills  were  introduced  in  1951,  1953. 
1955,  1957,  and  1959;  but  there  was  no 
testimony  in  behalf  of  them,  and  they 
were  dormant.  But  then  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  implied,  apparently 
some  of  the  big  claimants  felt  that  here 
was  a  chance  to  get  additional  money, 
and  possibly  they  may  have  been  solici- 
ted by  Messrs.  O'Dormell,  and  Delgado. 
and  by  Mr.  Schein — who  had  been  the 
chief  examiner:  and  In  1960,  hearings 
were  held  on  two  of  the  bills  by  the  Far 
East  Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  the 
record  will  show  that  some  of  the  claim- 
ants have  agreed  to  retain  Mr.  Delgado 
and  Mr.  O'Donnell  on  a  contingent-fee 
basis;  and  if  they  could  get  an  act 
through  Congress,  they  would  be  com- 
pensated in  very  large  fashion,  although 
of  course  if  they  could  not  get  such  an 
act  through  Congress,  they  would  not 
be  paid  as  much. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

I  now  wish  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  for 
placing  in  the  Record — although  i>er- 
haps  belatedly — the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Waring  which  appears  at  page  14  of 
those  hearings.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
1960  testimony  of  Mr.  Waring;  and  I 
wish  to  compliment  him  for  making  a 
completely  honest  and  honorable  state- 
ment. 

Representative  Judd  of  Minnesota, 
asked : 

Did  the  U.S.  personnel  on  yovir  War  Dam- 
age Commission  have  the  understanding 
that  It  was  not  only  the  purpose  and  Intent 
of  the  Congress  to  take  care  In  full  of  all 
claims  up  to  $500,  as  made  clear  In  the  act. 
but  also  to  pay  up  to  75  percent  of  the  ap- 
proved amount  of  larger  claims? 

Mr.  Waring.  I  think  the  wording  of  the 
act  itself  leaves  some  doubt  as  to  that.  The 
act  did  say  "up  to  a  maximum  of  75  i>ercent." 
But  it  did  say  "maximum,"  and  it  did  pro- 
vide for  the  pro  rata  distribution  of  the 
funds  authorized. 

I  think  the  feeling,  certainly  my  feeling, 
and  I  believe  that  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Commission  and  the  staff,  was  that  our 
Philippine  friends  hoped — 

and  I  emphasize  his  word  "hoped" — 

for  payment  up  to  75  percent,  and  perhaps 
even  anticipated  It. 

And  now  listen: 

I  think  It  fair  to  say  that  In  our  public 
utterances  there  was  no  action  on  our  part 
that  would  have  enforced  such  hopes. 

Mr.  Judd.  There  were  no  conunltments? 

Mr.  Waring.  None  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield 
again  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor so  wen  knows  that  on  these  dabns 
bills  tt  is  tmusual  for  someone  to  be  paid 

100  cents  on  the  dollar  bj  the  Oovern- 
ment.  More  often  than  not,  these  daJms 
are  settled  for  only  a  certain  percentace 
of  the  amounts  claimed. 

For  example,  on  the  Czech  claim  re- 
sulting from  seizure  of  a  steel  mill  which 
had  been  built  by  the  Benes  govern- 
ment. $10  million  was  gotten  for  it;  but 
when  the  fund  was  distributed  to  the 
claimants;,  they  received  only  about  10 
cents  on  the  dollar. 

Last  year  there  was  a  bill  for  claims 
of  Germany  and  Japan;  and.  as  the 
Senator  knows,  the  average  claimant  will 
get  perhaps  10  cents  on  the  dollar,  or 
less,  even  though  some  will  be  paid  up 
to  $1,000.  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; it  certainly  is  unusual  for  claim- 
ants to  get  the  maximum  authorized. 
And  the  fact  Is  the  maximum  was  not 
expected  in  these  cases  and  there  was 
no  commitment  the  maximum  would  be 
paid. 

In  1961.  further  hearings  were  held  by 
the  House  committee;  and  as  part  of  the 
record  of  those  hearings,  the  testimony 
in  I960  of  Messrs.  OTtonnell.  Schein.  Cal- 
houn. Gideon,  and  Anderson  were  re- 
printed, but  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Waring 
was  not  reprinted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  explain  why  that 
happened? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  I  do  not  know- 
why.  I  simply  say  it  was  not  reprinted. 
In  1962,  the  House  turned  down  the 
proposal  to  pay  $73  million.  The  House 
turned  it  down  after  very  stirring 
speeches  by  Representative  Hats  of 
Ohio,  and  others. 

Then  the  bill  went  back  to  the  com- 
mittee; and  the  committee  reported  the 
bill  again.  And,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  said,  then  the  President 
of  the  Philippines  announced  that  he 
would  not  come  unless  it  was  paid. 

Now  I  have  to  say  something  that  I 
regret  to  say.  but  it  is  true:  Our  State 
Department    backed    down,    and    then 
urged  that  the  payment  be  made;  and 
the   great    newspapers    of    the   Atlantic 
seaboard  and  elsewhere  insisted  that  the 
payment  be  made — newspapers  which  we 
properiy  honor.     They  published  edito- 
rials denouncing  the  House  for  trying  to 
save  $73   million.     I   hope   the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  PulbrichtI  will  not 
take  it  amLss  if  I  say  that  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  yielded  to 
that  clamor.    Apparently  the  committee 
did  not  go  behind  the  testimony  of  1962 
or  1961.  and  did  not  go  back  to  the  1960 
testimony  of  Mr.  Waring,  but  accepted 
the  assertKjn  that  there  was  a  commit- 
ment in  E:ood  faith. 

I  had  been  more  than  skeptical  about 
the  bill  and  had  intended  to  vote  against 
it.  But  when  our  Government,  the 
great  journals  of  Information  and,  most 
of  all.  our  own  Committee  of  Foreign 
Relations,  all  argued  that  we  pay  the  $73 
million.  I  lost  confidence  in  my  own 
judgment.  Had  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  publicized  the  Waring  testi- 
mony of  1960  I  would  not  have  done  so. 
I    feel    let    down.     We    were    failed    by 


May  2i 


groups  on  whom  we  have  the  right  to    total  of  $2,170,900,000  tn  anmr-r. 

^.       1«  years,  m  economic"  and  SSS^ 

Btetance.    -niat  is  certainly  grearSnS: 

And  now  some  Interests  in  the  Phn*.^ 
pines  appear  to  want  $73  million*^" 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  th?iS!!! 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  fMrTS^ 
BRIGHT]  to  prevent  Mr.  OTtonneli^ 
Schein.  and  possibly  Mr.  Delgado  fil!. 
collecting  their  5-  or  10-peWt  S 
But,  in  my  Judgment,  the  committSi 
provision    will    be    inoperative    bt^ 
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rely 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  minoU  jrleld? 

Mr.  DOOGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr  FDLBRIOHT.  It  required  about 
8  months  and  the  subpena  power  to  find 
out  what  we  now  know. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  xmderstaiMl 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.     It  was  not  easy 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  understand,  and 
I  am  not  criticizing  the  committee.    It 

was  under  pressure^  The  State  Depart,-  »...v.».uw  wu,  oe  inoperative  h^  ' 
ment  was  pressuring  It.  The  great  even  thourh  thmT>hm,^i^  X'  ****"» 
newspapers  and  columnists  were  thun-     JJJeivSufe  ftmdf  t^L   *  ^«"»»«t 

dering  at  the  committee,  and  were  thun-  E^ab^t^  coiwt  fmiftlL^J?"""*"  *^ 
derlnir  at   the  \Jf^w,^^^r.^  «#  /^ T.'        °\  *"'^  ^  collect  from  the  private  rWt^.. 


dering  at  the  Members  of  Congress  for 

not  passing  the  bill.  Although  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Waring  was  included  In 
the  1960  report  of  the  hearings  of  the 
House  committee,  it  was  not  Included  in 
the  1961  reprint.  Whether  the  sUff 
should  have  gone  back  to  1960  Is  some- 
thing else  again;  but  we  shall  not  put 
them  on  trial  for  not  having  done  so 
It  was  a  slip.  Perhaps  they  u-111  do  bet- 
ter next  time. 

Mr.  FLT^RIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield 
again? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  It  is  true 
that  in  1959.  as  part  of  an  overall  a.?ree- 
ment.  the  previous  administration  agreed 
to  pay  this  amount — in  which  other  ele- 
ments were  involved.  There  was  a  re- 
verse amount,  I  think,  of  $20  million 
that  the  Philippines  owed  va. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  administraUon 
tried  to  offset  $24  million  as  a  claim 
against  the  $73  million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGFTT.  But  I  point  out 
that  that  aRrcement  was  a  govemment- 
to-government  agreement.  That  is  why 
I  say  the  recommendation  of  this  com- 
mittee to  pay  it  to  the  Government  Is  in 
accord  with  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion's agreement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  they  did  ask  for 
$24  million  as  a  counterclaim? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  but  I  do  not 
want  to  have  all  of  It  blamed  on  the 
State  Department.  It  is  a  commitment 
so  to  speak,  to  which  several  thincrs  con- 
tributed; and  one  was  the  agreement 
made  in  1958  or  1959.  I  believe,  by  the 
previous  administration. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  in  addition  to  the  $400  million 
our  Government  has  paid  to  the  people  of 
the  Philippines  enormous  .sums  of  money 
in  foreign  economic  and  military  aid, 
according  to  a  table  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  which  is  entitled  "US  Foreign  As- 
sLstance  Obligations.  Loans,  and  Loan 
Authority  up  to  June  30.  1962, "  published 
by  AID.  It  shows  a  total  of  $1,737  mil- 
lion from  1946  to  1962.  in  economic  and 
military  aid  from  the  United  SUtes  to 
the  Philippines. 

In  addition.  I  have  checked  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  its  offi- 
cials report  that  the  surplus  payments 
which  American  sugar  consumers  paid 
to  the  producers  of  Philippme  sugar 
under  the  quota  premium  system  over 
and  above  the  world  price  level  from  1948 
to  1962  amounted  to  $433.900  000 
Therefore,  the  people  of  the  United 
States   furnished    to   the   Philippines   a 
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which  Individuals  file  against  the  pSS 
pine  Government;  and  the  US  law^ 
not  be  operative  inside  the  Republic  rrf 
the  Philippines.  ^  "" 

I  am  afraid  the  Fulbright  amendmfnt 
is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  led  down  the  garden  lane 

So  that  while  I  appreciate  the  effort 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  wto 
to  commend  htm  for  it,  the  provision  h 
Inoperative.  The  only  way  to  strike  at 
the  abuse  of  lawyers'  fees  as  wen  as  at  thi. 
abuse  of  the  $73  million  Itself  Is  to  adort 
the  substitute  amendment,  which  I  har? 
the  honor  of  sponsoring  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  That  will  really  deal 
with  the  question. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we  should 
also  examine  who  the  claimants  are  who 
would  benefit  under  the  law  we  seek  to 
repeal.  In  the  mala  they  are  the  larw 
claimants.  I  read  from  page  S  of  the 
1962  Senate  report,  which  shows  that 
corporations  with  claims  of  over  $100  000 
number  only  83,  but  the  total  amount  of 
their  claims  is  $21,766,000.  There  are 
no  Individuals  In  that  group. 

There  are  55  corporations  with  clatau 
between  $50,000  and  $100,000.  The  total 
of  those  claims  is  $3,874,000.  I  am 
reading  to  the  nearest  thousand  dollars. 
There  are  16  private  individuals  In  that 
group  with  claims  of  $1,032,000. 

There  are  85  corporations  with  claims 
from  $25,000  to  $50,000.  the  total  of 
which  amounts  to  $3,012,000,  and  48  In- 
dividuals In  that  group  with  claims  of 
$1,692,000. 

There  Is  a  total  of  only  233  corpora- 
tions with  claims  of  $28,650,000. 

There  are  64  Individuals  with  total 
claims  of  $2,724,000.  making  a  total  of 
$31,375,000. 

All  other  claimants — presumably  Indi- 
viduaLs— were  less  than  $25,000  brtnginj 
the  total  to  $36,455,000.  So  in  the  main 
it  will  be  the  large  corporations  that  will 
get  the  money. 

In   the    1962   report   of   the  House  of 
Repre-sentatives.  on  paces  16  and  17.  ap- 
pears an   itomiration  of  some  of  tho« 
corporations.     The  figures  are  given  in 
pesos,    but.    of   couree,    a    dollar   figure 
would  be  ju.st  one-half  of  the  peso  figure. 
I  shall  read  the  figures  to  the  nearest 
1.000. 
San  Miguel  Brewery.  Inc  ,  799,000, 
Manila  Hotel  Co  ,  500. 7S3. 
Philippine  Packing  Corp..  755,000. 
Talisay-Siay  Mining  Co..  Inc.,  666,000. 
I  hasten  to  say  again  that  the  figures 
I   am    giving    arc   pesas.    To   translate 
them  into  dollars,  the  figures  sliould  be 
divided  by  2. 


liasbate     ConsoUdated     Co..     928,000 

^^hppine  Refining  Co.,  1,298,000, 
which  would  be  $649,000. 

pj^ippine  Long  Distance  Telephone 
Co    1  765.000  pesos,  or  $883,000. 

The  Atlantic  Gulf  and  Pacific  Co.,  of 
Manila.  866,044. 

Benguet     Consolidated     Mining     Co., 

2  248,289. 
Compania  Maritima,  652,365. 
Luzon  Stevedoring  Co..  Inc..  782.996. 
Eiizalde  and  Co.,  Inc.,  973,888. 
yutivo  Sons  Hardware  Co.,  617.425. 
Maao  Sugar  Central  Co.,  Inc.,  663,514. 
The  Hawaiian-Philippine  Co.,  to  which 
reference  wjis  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  1,243,128. 

Spencer  Kellogg  ii  Sons,  600,439.   or 
$300,000. 
Marsman  Trading  Corp.,  343,529. 
Manila  Electric  Co.,  1,835.523. 
Pampanga  Sugar  Mills.  660.151. 
Itogan  Mining  Co.,  1,041.392. 
United  Paracale  Mining  Co.,  516,925. 
So  approximately  83  companies  have 
presented  claims,  which  will  be  paid  if 
the   Long-Douglas    amendment    Is    not 
passed,  totaling  43,531,000  pesos,  or  $21,- 
765,000. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  rank  stoal. 
The  bill  should  never  have  been  passed. 
It  was  put  over  by  pressure.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  legislative  history 
shows  that  the  Unitod  Statos  has  no  legal 
or  moral  commitment  to  pay  the  addi- 
Uonal  $73  million  to  claimants  under 
the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1946.  We  have  never  made  such  com- 
mitments. 

Mr.  Waring,  an  honorable  man,  in  his 
testimony  told  the  truth.  The  Commis- 
sion never  made  any  commitments;  nor 
did  the  Congress.  We  have  already  as- 
sisted with  the  Philippines  with  U.S. 
funds,  taxpayers'  funds,  to  the  extent  of 
over  $2  billion. 

I  wish  to  pause  at  this  point  to  re- 
mark that  there  is  altogether  too  great 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  approve  unjust  claims  and  un- 
just payments  to  foreign  governments 
and  foreign  nationals  in  the  name  of 
international  amity.  In  the  case  of 
sugar,  in  the  last  15  years  these  overpay- 
ments have  amounted  to  billions  of  dol- 
lars. Two  years  ago,  when  some  of  us 
attempted  to  cut  off  those  payments,  we 
saw  the  sugar  lobby  send  its  people  from 
Central  and  South  America.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  on  the  most  elaborate 
lobbying  campaign  anyone  could  imag- 
ine and  with  the  aid  of  the  Stato  De- 
partment defeated  my  amendment  which 
would  have  saved  our  Government  over 
$250  million. 

We  now  have  something  of  the  same 
difficulties  that  we  experienced  last  year 
in  trying  even  to  reduce  the  amount  al- 
though we  then  had  the  help  of  the  State 
Department.  Some  of  us  believe  that 
the  coffee  agreement,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  only  a  few  days 
a«o,  win  ultimately  cost  the  American 
consumer  hundreds  of  minions  of  dol- 
lars, because  each  cent  Increase  on  a 
pound  of  coffee  results  in  an  increase  of 
SI  33  a  bap.  We  import  approximately 
21  minion  bags  of  coffee  a  year.  Each  1- 
cent  increase  in  the  price  of  coffee  re- 


sults in  a  return  to  someone  other  than 
the  consumer  of  $30  miUion, 

As  our  representative  said  at  Punta  del 
Esto,  the  purpose  of  the  agreement  was 
to  raise  the  price  of  coffee.  That  is  what 
will  happen.  The  increase  wiU  not  be 
merely  1  cent  a  pound;  it  will  be  more 
than  that.  The  agreement  which  was 
approved  the  other  day,  and  which  I  op- 
posed, will  cost  American  consumers 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  give  $73  minion 
to  the  Philippines,  chiefly  to  the  large 
corporations,  American  and  Phinppine, 
and  enrich  the  pockets  of  those  groups 
and  of  the  attorneys.  In  the  offing  is 
cocoa.  We  are  shoring  up  South  Amer- 
ica by  the  Coffee  Act.  Soon  a  treaty  will 
be  proposed  to  shore  up  Africa  with  a 
Cocoa  Act.  Very  appealing  arguments 
can  be  made. 

After  that  will  come  jute.  It  will  be 
pointed  out  that  labor  conditions  in  India 
and  Pakistan  are  deplorable — and  they 
are — and  that  therefore  we  should  sup- 
port the  world  price  of  jute. 

So  we  will  support  the  ruling  and 
wealthy  groups  of  South  America  with 
coffee,  of  Africa  with  cocoa,  and  of  Asia 
with  jute.  Atlas,  himself,  would  faint 
under  such  a  load  as  that. 

I  do  not  attack  the  motives  of  the 
people  who  are  urging  these  expendi- 
tures. They  wish  to  have  us  play  our 
part  in  diminishing  poverty  all  over  the 
world.  They  would  like  to  encourage  the 
backward  nations.  Their  motives  are 
good.  But  it  is  very  easy  to  be  reckless 
with  American  donars. 

I  have  supported  foreign  aid  through- 
out my  15  years  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
taken  much  punishment  from  Chicago 
newspapers  for  doing  so.  I  still  believe 
it  is  in  the  main  a  good  program.  I  in- 
tend to  continue  to  support  it — with  some 
changes  and  some  moderation — but  I 
submit  that  we  cannot  let  ourselves  con- 
tinue to  be  taken  for  a  ride  time  after 
time  after  time.  We  do  not  win  the  re- 
spect of  other  countries  by  doing  that. 
We  cannot  buy  their  respect.  They  be- 
lieve they  can  take  us  for  a  ride.  There 
are  always  people  inside  our  country 
ready  to  promote  claims,  at  a  5-  or  10- 
percent  fee  for  themselves,  and  to  use 
pontical  Influence  to  do  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  reproach  no  one.  I 
am  sure  all  have  acted  with  the  best  of 
motives.  I  merely  say  there  Is  only  one 
way  to  cope  with  this  problem,  and  that 
is  to  stop  the  payments.  Fortunately, 
no  payments  have  as  yet  been  made.  We 
were  told  that  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas was  able  to  prevent  disbursements 
from  being  made.  The  Senator  deserves 
credit  for  that.  Fortunately,  therefore, 
no  payments  have  been  made. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  take  the  atti- 
tude, "well,  It  Is  done;  there  Is  nothing 
we  can  do  about  It;  let  us  make  the  pay- 
ment." 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  lUinois 
that  one  argument  is,  I  feel  fairly  sure 
the  House  Is  not  likely  to  accept  it,  if  the 
Senate  should  attach  the  amendment  to 
the  bin.  Then  we  might  end  up  with  no 
bni  at  an. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  con- 
science of  the  House  is  very  uneasy  in 
this  matter.  I  remind  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  the  House  once  defeated 
a  proposal  to  pay  anything.  It  was 
turned  down.  The  conscience  of  the 
House  is  very  uneasy. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  that  I  can- 
not speak  for  the  House.  I  was  thinking 
of  the  likelihood  and  probabilities. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Each  House  must  act 
for  itself. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  one  argu- 
ment. 

I  agree  that  there  is  no  commitment 
to  the  claimants,  but  I  remind  the  Sen- 
ate again  that  on  August  4.  1959,  the 
Department  of  State  issued  a  press  re- 
lease, which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record,  which  is  en- 
titled "U.S.  Rephes  to  Philippine  'Omni- 
bus' Claims,"  section  1  of  which  says  in 
part: 

The  U.S.  Government  will,  at  the  next 
regular  session  of  the  Congress  and  In  con- 
nection with  the  legislative  program  for  fiscal 
year  1961.  request  appropriate  legislation 
enabling  the  settlement  of  the  Philippine 
claim  for  payment  of  additional  war  damage 
compensation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  or  State, 

August  4.  1959. 

U.S.    REPLIES    TO   PHILIPPINE   "OMKIBUS"   CLAIMS 

The  United  States  today  replied  to  the 
Philippine  Government's  "omnibus"  claims. 
The  reply  was  contained  in  a  note  handed 
to  Philippine  Ambassador  Carlos  P.  Romulo 
by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State.  The  note 
also  replied  to  Philippine  claims  presented 
separately  regarding  U.S.  coconut  oil  and 
sugar  processing  taxes. 

The  Acting  Secretary  presented  to  Ambas- 
sador Romulo  a  check  for  $23,862,751  repre- 
senting final  satisfaction  of  the  Philippine 
claim  arising  from  the  revaluation  of  the 
dollar  in  1934. 

The  claims  of  the  Philippine  Government 
to  which  the  note  replies  were  submitted 
to  the  U.S.  Government  during  the  period 
January-April  1955.  Since  then  they  have 
been  the  subject  of  the  most  exhaustive  and 
sympathetic  study  by  the  agencies  concerned, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  United  States  has 
Informed  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
that: 

1.  The  U.S.  Government  will,  at  the  next 
regular  session  of  the  Congress  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  legislative  program  for  fiscal 
year  1961,  request  appropriate  legislation  en- 
abling the  settlement  of  the  Philippine  claim 
for  payment  of  additional  war  damage  com- 
pensation In  accordance  with  the  Philippine 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946  (Public  Law  370, 
79th  Cong.).  The  amount  of  »73  million, 
according  to  the  records  of  the  War  Damage 
Commission,  reflects  the  statutory  maximum 
of  such  unpaid  private  claims  authorized 
by  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946. 

2.  The  United  States  Is  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss in  detail  with  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment possible  adjustments  of  the  amount 
owed  by  the  Philippines  under  the  Romulo- 
Snyder  Agreement  of  November  6,  1950. 

3.  In  view  of  the  fragmentary  and  general 
nature  of  evidence  submitted  in  support  of 
the  Philippine  claim  for  reimbursement  of 
expenses  Incurred  In  connection  with  the 
Recovered  Personnel  Division,  the  United 
States    is    willing    to    consider    any   further 
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evidenee  In  rupport  of  th«  el*lin  that  the 
PhlllpplnA  Oovernment  nugbt  mirnti  to  watk^m 

available. 

4.  With  reapact  to  me  reaaaixUnc  IS  claims 
fonnaliy  preaMxtcd  bf  Um  PblUpplne  Koo- 
noxalc  idlMMlon  of  lOSo  and  the  3  preaentcd 

separately  requesting  refund*  of  the  pay- 
ments of  US.  coconut  oil  and  sugar  process- 
ing taxes,  the  United  States  considers  these 
claims  are  Invalid.  The  US.  (Sovernment 
has  examined  exhaustively  all  of  the  argu- 
ments and  evidence  submitted  In  support  of 
each   of   these 

that  It  was  under  no  legal  obligation,  the 
U3.  Oovernment  further  considered  the 
claims  In  an  effort  to  determine  whether 
there  might  exist  any  basis  for  their  approval 
as  a  matter  of  equity.  The  most  careful 
and  sympathetic  study  led  the  United  States 
to  the  conclusion  that  none  of  the  rejected 
cUUma  warranted  approval  on  this  basis. 
They  have  thus  been  finally  rejected. 

The  United  States  has  noted  that  most 
of  the  claims  submitted  deal  with  payments 
to  the  Philippine  veterans  who  served  in  the 
U  S.  Armed  Forces  or  as  guerrillas  during 
World  War  II.  Prom  the  end  of  that  war 
through    1958    payments    to  Philippine    vet- 


ment  to  the  Philippine  Oovernment.  I 
Introduced  the  blU  at  the  request  of  the 
adminlstr*  tion . 

That  is  the  commitment  which  I  feel 
haa  some  validity,  because  It  was  a  part 
of  an  onuiibus  claims  settlement. 

Last,  the  Bunendment  of  the  committee 
on  this  bill  would  rwt  require  the  Phil- 
ippine Government  to  pay  the  claimants 
of   large   sums,    to   whom   the   Senator 


Mr  DOUGLAS. 
proposal. 

Mr.  LONG  of 
agree. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS. 


May  fs 

I  think  it  Is  a  terrible 
Louisiana,    i 


ntfct 


I  think  it  Is  terrlhu 
I  read  all  the  freat  eastern  newsu.^ 
and  most  of  the  other  leading  JournSrl! 
the    country.     They    raise   the   le^  1 
Journalism,     t-*^"   »~   ^  "» 


They   are   accurate     Th« 

^.^  o..w^^.««  ^  .^Ln^v  -.         ,        ^        ..  ,  ^  *'"^  humane  in  spirit.    But  they  contrtv 

claims.     When  It  concluded     ''^[^^^^  and  I  hope  very  much  it  would  uted    to    this  problem    by   the  6r^f^ 

der  no  le^al  obli^aUon    the     ^°^  P^y   them      If  some  of  the  smaller  which  they  set  up.  of  constant  ath^ 

claims  are  still  worthy,  payment  would  on  the  House  for  turning  down  thT^ 

^  a"  i^Kht.  propriatlon  in  the  first  place  and  m^i?" 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  the  Senate  to  take  a  different  wyW   ! 

Mr  DOUGLAS     Mr  President,  this  is  \iew.     Their    research    was   faul^J, 

the  first  time  I  have  heard  that  a  press  They  did  not  go  back  to  the  Warin*  ^ 

release  issued  by  the  US.  Government,  timony.    I  hope  Mr.  Waring  will  be  or^ 

unratified  bv  Conprct"!   mn  h#»  nr^mimfvi      nriv   i-oi>7<i>-H<w4   K.»   ♦»,«   tn ; _  prop- 


unratified  by  Congress,  can  be  presumed 
to  have  the  effect  of  a  treaty.  We  are 
supposed  to  have  a  representative  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  legislature  makes 
the  decisions  on  appropriations.  If  we 
have  reached  the  point  where  any  press 


crly  rewarded  by  the  Foreign  Serrloe 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  for  the  honertV 
with  which  he  testified.  But  I  f«u-  ti^t 
will  be  groups  which  will  try  to  discioUn* 
him. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much  food 


.w-    rro    ,r.r- ■    . ^ „,,„....,.. ,_    .,...,-^     constltutes  a  binding  obUgatioH  uoon  thc     suotxi.se     -thp     ^.'^tahii^hfr^-nf    ._    .. 


the  U3.  Veterans'  Administration  totaled 
about  9700  million.  These  payments  are  con- 
tinuing. They  are  made  to  approximately 
130.000  Individuals  In  the  Philippines  each 
month,  and  currently  amount  to  some  $60 
million  annually.  In  addition,  payments 
made  by  the  United  States  for  arrears  In 
pay,  redemption  of  guerrilla  currency,  and 
other  matters,  have  totaled  approximately 
»250  million. 

A  list  of  the  claims  Is  attached. 

LIST   or   OMNIBUS   CLAIMS 

1  Import  duties  and  other  customs 
charges. 

a    Claim  under  Executive  Order  No    22. 

S.  Deductions  from  arrears  In  pay  of  the 
equivalent  of  S  months'  advance  pay. 

4.  Payment  of  arrears  In  pay  to  members 
of  the  Army  of  the  PhUlpptnee  who  were  sus- 
pended from  duty  because  of  crlmlrml  charges 
preferred  against   them 

5  Expenses  of  the  Recovered  Personnel 
Division 

8  Deductions  for  clothing  Issued  upon  re- 
turn to  military  control 

7.  Deductions  from  arrears  In  pay  on  ac- 
count of  guerrilla  or  emergency  notes  re- 
ceived during  the  Japanese  occupation. 

8.  Arrears  In  pay  canceled  by  the  Adjutant 
General  records  depository  after  previous  ap- 
proval by  the  Recovered  Personnel  Division. 

9  Deductions  from  arrears  In  pay  of  per- 
sonnel who  failed  to  report  to  military  con- 
trol on  or  before  August  15.  1©46 

10.  Arrears  In  pay  under  the  Missing  Per- 
sons Act  of  l»42 

11.  Currencies  confiscated  by  Japanese  au- 
thorities during  World  War  11. 

12.  Unpaid  quarters  allowances. 

13.  Additional  war  damages. 

14  Erroneous  deductions  of  national  serv- 
ice life  liururance  premiums  from  arrears  In 
pay 

15.  Dollar  devaluation  (gold  re\-aluatlon 
claim,  19S4) . 

16.  Adjustment  of  accounts  under  the 
Ronjulo-Snyder  loan  agreement. 

17.  The  case  of  the  Philippine  Amiy  vet- 
eran (service  determination  and  other  mat- 
ters ) . 

18  Request  for  refund  of  processing  tax 
on  Philippine  sugar 

19  Request  for  refund  of  the  3-cent  proc- 
essing tax  on  coconut  oil. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  I  may  finish, 
then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator. 

In  pursuance  of  that,  that  a^lmlnlstra- 
tion  offered   a  bill   providing  for  pay- 


ng  obUgation  upon  the  suppose  "the  establishment"  in  th» 
people  of  the  United  States,  we  might  as  Senate  is  determined  to  accept  the  ?^ 
well  abandon  representaUve  govern-  bright  amendment  and  continue  t»» 
ment.     This  Is  about  the  lowest  point  to      error,  but  '  " 

which  legislative  responsibility  can  fall. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  so  that  the  yea*  and 
nays  may  be  ordered  on  the  amendment? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  finished  speaking 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  pendmg  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  apparently  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is, 
•"We  have  done  it;  there  is  nothing  we 
can  do  about  It." 

I  submit  that  we  can  do  something 
about  it.  Not  a  dollar  has  been  paid. 
No  commitmentB  have  been  niade. 
When  we  do  something  improper,  some- 
thing lavish,  something  wrong,  we  have 
a  right  to  correct  ourselves.  Fortu- 
nately, we  can  do  that  In  our  private 
lives.  We  certainly  can  do  It  in  our 
public  lives. 

To  regard  $73  million  as  not  Important 
l.s  wrong,  in  all  charity.  It  is  the  tyoe 
of  thinking  which  has  crept  Into  our 
relationships  with  foreign  countries. 
We  are  torn  between  those  who  would 
do  nothing  for  foreign  countries  and 
who  would  adopt  a  selfish.  Insular  atti- 
tude, and  those  who  have  such  an  in- 
feriority complex  in  dealing  with  foreign 
countries  that  they  would  give  them 
everything. 

There  must  be  some  middle  way.  If 
there  Ls  not  a  middle  way,  we  are  going 
to  lose  the  good  In  foreign  aid.  We  will 
lose  it,  and  there  will  be  a  public  revolt 
which  will  sweep  all  tlie  good  measures 
into  the  discard. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  not  think  that  it  would  set  a 
bad  precedent  for  thia  Nation  to  pay  out 
$73  million  because  somebody  had  the 
mLsguided  impression  he  might  get  some- 
thing out  of  Uncle  Sam? 


error,  but  I  must  protest.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  the  substitute  amend- 
ment and  repeal  the  1962  act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
que.stion  Is  on  agreeing  to  Long  of  Loqi. 
siana-E>ouglas  amendment,  numbered  9S 
to  the  committee  amendment  on  pa«v  s 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  th«t 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr  BAinxrrT] 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  BathiI 
the  Senator  from  North  I>akota  (Mr! 
BuKDicicl,  the  Senator  from  Virgin!* 
I  Mr.  BtrdI,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
clnla  (Mr  BtrdI,  the  Senator  from  Ida- 
ho (Mr  Church),  the  Senator  frtiii 
Cahfomia  ( Mr.  Ehcle  ] ,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr  Gore),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Hayden),  the  Senator  from 
Massachu.setts  (Mr.  KrNHtrYl,  the  Sen 
ator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  LauschxI,  the  Sen 
ator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  LoncI,  the  Sen 
ator  from  Washinuton  (Mr.  MACwrsoifl 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc 
CLEtLANi,  the  Senator  from  Wyoratnc 
(Mr.  McGeeI,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  McNamaraI,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  MrrcALrl.  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse  1.  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mrs.  NeuberccrI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson!,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr  Russnil, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr  Sicath- 
ERsl.  the  Senator  from  Mis.-wurl  (Mr 
Symingto.i*J.  the  Senator  from  Oeorgl* 
fMr  TAt.«CADCEl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch]  are  absent  on 
offlrial  business. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr  BiAixl.the 
Senators  from  Kan.sas  (Mr.  Carlsos  and 
Mr  PearsohI.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Fowcl,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
( Mr  GoLirwATca  1 ,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr  jAvrrsl  and  the  Senator  fron 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  MechxmI  arc  necea- 
sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr. 
Coopwj]  Is  detained  on  official  bustoeas. 
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22. 


Ervln 

Nelson 

Oruenlng 

Proxmlre 

Hart 

RlblcoB 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Simpson 

Long.  La. 

Thurmond 

McOovern 

young.  Ohio 

Mil  II  tyre 

Moss 

NAYS— 45 

Holland 

Mundt 

Hruska 

Muskle 

Humphrey 

Pas  tore 

Inouye 

Pell 

jRckson 

Prouty 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Jordan, Idaho 

Saltonstall 

Keating 

Scott 

Kefauver 

Smith 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

McCarthy 

Tower 

MUler 

WlUlamfi,  N.J. 

Moiironcy 

Williams,  Del. 

Morton 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-33 

Goldwater 

Meohem 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Hayden 

Morse 

Javlts 

Neuberger 

Kennedy 

Pearson 

Lausche 

Robertson 

LonR.  Mo. 

Russell 

Magnuaon 

Smathers 

McClellan 

Symington 

McOee 

Talmadge 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

Tf  wesent  and  voting,  the  Senator 
.  «  wrarvland  (Mr.  BeallI,  the  Sena- 
LTfromKentucky  IMr.  Cooix.1  the 
Snatorfrom  HawaU  (Mr.  Fonc]  and  the 
Snator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water] 
^uld  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

(No  95  Leg.] 
YEAS— 22 


Ctnnon 
c'.wi 
cotwn 
curtu 

DOMglt* 

jjaion<l*on 
Kllender 


A:t»n 
Allott 
Bennett 

Bible 
BoCT* 
Brtwster 

Dirluen 

Dodd 

Dominlck 

Ei'tlsnd 

fu'.bnght 

H»rtke 
Hickenlooper 

Hill 


mrtlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bvirdlck 

Bvrd,  Vft 

B)Td.  W  Va 

C»rl»on 

murclj 

Cooper 

Esgle 

So  the  Long-Douglas  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
moye  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETy.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  call  up  the  amendment  numbered 
96  which  I  introduced  for  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois   IMr.  E>ouclas1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LiGisLATivE  Clerk.  On  page  5,  in 
the  committee  amendment,  in  lieu  of  the 
matter  beginning  on  line  3  and  ending  on 
l:ne  10,  page  6,  It  is  proposed  to  insert 
the  following : 

Sic  8  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  the  balance  of  awards  for  war 
damage  compensation  made  by  the  Philip- 
pine War  Damage  Commission  under  the 
Krnuof  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
April  30,  1946,  and  to  authorize  the  appro- 
p.-Utlon  of  173.000.000  for  that  purpose", 
approved  August  30,  1962  (Public  Law  87- 
6;6l.  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  no  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  to  any  claimant  under 
tuch  Act  unless  otherwise  hereafter  pro- 
vided by  the  Conp-ess. 

(b)  The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
miMion  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  a  report  con- 
cerning each  application  approved  by  It 
under  such  Act,  which  shall  Include  a  sUte- 
ment  of  the  pertinent  facts  upon  which  the 
r!*lm  of  the  applicant  U  based,  the  amount 
heretofore  palC  to  the  applicant  under  the 
provlsioni  of  utle  I  of  the  Philippine  R«- 
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habllltatlon  Act  or  any  other  provision  of 
law  by  reason  of  such  claim,  and  the 
amounts  paid  or  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the 
claimant  to  any  person  for  services  as  attor- 
ney or  agent  in  connection  with  such  claim. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  the  amendment  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long].  He 
is  very  considerate  of  the  situation  which 
prevails  tonight,  in  that  many  of  our 
colleagues  In  the  Senate  are  scheduled 
to  attend  a  dinner  which  is  of  some  im- 
portance to  them.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  would  be  willing  to 
accept  a  limitation  on  time  with  respect 
to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  sug- 
gest 15  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  on  the  amendment 
be  limited  to  15  minutes  to  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  shall  be  asked  next  week  to 
raise  the  national  debt  limit  to  $309  bil- 
lion. One  reason  we  shall  be  asked  to 
do  so  is  that  Congress  has  insisted  time 
and  again  on  voting  money  for  things 
for  which  there  is  really  no  need  to 
spend  money  at  all.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas]  and  I  have  just 
completed  spelling  out  the  fact,  in  con- 
nection with  the  amendment  which  the 
Senate  has  rejected,  that  with  regard  to 
the  $73  million. 

There  is  no  need  whatever  and  no  ob- 
ligation to  pay  this  money  on  any  of 
these  claims.  The  whole  thing  was  put 
over  by  improper  representations  that 
were  made  to  Congress. 

If  we  cannot  save  the  whole  $73  mil- 
lion, we  should  save  some  part  of  it. 
This  is  how  I  suggest  doing  that: 

We  should  leave  the  act  as  it  is,  and 
let  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission report  to  us  what  the  claims  are, 
what  the  nature  of  the  claims  is.  how 
much  the  claimants  paid  for  representa- 
tion ;  in  other  words,  to  bring  all  the  facts 
to  us.  so  that  we  can  take  a  look  at  them, 
and  In  that  way  act  on  them  as  we 
should.  We  should  act  on  them  in  the 
same  way  in  which  we  act  on  private  re- 
lief claims  of  our  own  claimants  in  this 
country. 

The  amendment  would  require  that 
the  claims  be  carefully  examined.  Not 
one  cent  would  be  paid  out  until  Congress 
had  acted  subsequently. 

Insofar  as  some  people  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  they  will  get  something, 
they  can  still  entertain  that  hope,  but 
Congress  will  have  an  opportunity  to  say 
how  many  of  the  claims  shall  be  paid. 

If  Senators  do  not  want  to  save  the 
whole  $73  million,  they  should  vote  to 
save  a  part  of  it,  by  saying  that  we  will 
honor  a  claim  if  it  is  an  honest  claim. 
That  is  all  that  the  amendment  seeks  to 
do. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  tMr.  Douglas]  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  on  page  5.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Bartlett], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  TMr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  .  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche].  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan]  .  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf].  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse!  ,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ers], the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall],  the 
Senators  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson  and 
Mr.  Pearson],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  FoNG],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem  ]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
stall] would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

[No.  96  Leg.) 
YEAS — 25 


Anderson 

Ervln 

Simpson 

Boggs 

Gruening 

Stennls 

Cannon 

Hart 

Thurmond 

Clark 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Tower 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 

WUUams,  Del. 

Curtis 

McOovern 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Dodd 

Mclntjrre 

Young,  Ohio 

Douglas 

Moss 

Ellender 

Rlblcoff 

NAYS— 41 

Aiken 

Brewster 

■astland 

Allott 

Case 

Edmondson 

Bennett 

Dlrksen 

Kulbrlght 

Blblt 

Domlnlck 

Hartka 
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Hlckenlooper 

KefauTer 

Paatore 

HUl 

Kuchel 

Pell 

Holland 

Mansfield 

Prouty 

Hruska 

McCarthy 

Proxmlre 

Humphrey 

Miller 

Randolph 

Inouye 

Monror.ey 

Scott 

Jacluoa 

Morton 

Smith 

Johnaton 

Mundt 

Sparkman 

Jordan. Idaho 

MuBkte 

Williams   N  J 

Keating 

Nelsoc 

NOT   VOTING — 34 

Bartlett 

Oore 

MorM 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

Beail 

Javiu 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Robertaon 

Byrd,  Va 

Lausche 

Ruasell 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Long,  Mo. 

Saltonstall 

Carlaon 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Church 

McClellan 

Symington 

Ccxjper 

McOee 

Talmadge 

Bngle 

McNamara 

Yar borough 

Pong 

Mecbem 

Ooldwater 

Metcaif 
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So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Ls  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
committee  amendment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  I  wish 
to  susk  a  question  either  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
or  of  some  other  member  of  the 
committee. 

Will  he  indicate  what  percentage  of 
the  overall  funds  embraced  in  the  bill 
represents  so-called  counterpart  or 
foreign  currency  funds,  and  what  pro- 
portion consists  of  dollars  of  American 
taxpayers,  collected  in  this  country? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  stated  those 
figures  in  my  initial  statement.  Ap- 
proximately 70  percent,  or  $35  million, 
of  the  total  of  $49,824,000.  are  paid  for 
with  foreign  currencies  owned  by  this 
country.  Our  experience  since  the  be- 
ginning, since  this  program  began,  is  that 
86  percent  of  funds  used  for  this  purpose 
have  been  foreign  currencies.  The  only 
reason  for  the  lesser  amount  now  is  that 
in  many  countries  these  currencies  no 
longer  exist. 

This  is  a  very  good  average.  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  program  will  be 
successful. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The   bill    (H.R.   5207)    was  passed. 
Mr.    FULBRIGHT.     Mr.    President.    I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 


Mr   HUMPHREY 

motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
TO  PILE  REPORT 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  may 
have  until  midnight  tomorrow  night  to 
file  its  report  on  S.  1576. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I 
the 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr     HUMPHREY.      Mr.    President, 
move    that    the   Senate   proceed    to 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  certain  nominations  reported 
today,  which  are  at  the  Secretary's  desk. 


IN  THE  JUDICIARY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  in  the 
judiciary. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  William  A.  Meadows.  Jr.,  of 
Florida,  to  be  US.  attorney  for  the 
southern  district  of  Florida  for  the  term 
of  4  years,  vice  Edward  F.  Boardman, 
transferred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
flnned. 


PATENT  OFFICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Herbert  J.  Lidoff,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  an  examiner  in  chief, 
U.S.  Patent  Office. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


IN  THE  NAVY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  in  the 
Navy. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  sundry 
nominations  In  the  Navy. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  that  the 
nominations  in  the  Navy  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  in  the 
Navy  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  notified  forth- 
with of  the  confirmation  of  these  nomi- 
nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be 
notified  forthwith  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nominations. 


The  motion  was  agreed 
Senate    resumed    the 


May  23 
and  the 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 


1576 
The  bin 


ASSISTANCE   IN   COMBATING  MEv 
TAL  RETARDATION 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr.    President   t 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  c«n 
sideration  of  Calendar  No    161    s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ' 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The    Legislative    Clerk,     a   blU   ir 
1576.  to  provide  assistance  in  combaUne 
mental   retardation  throuRh  grants  fo 
construction    of    research    centers   and 
crants  for  facilities  for  the  mentally  re 
tarded  and  assistance  in  improving  men 
tal  health  through  grants  for  constnjc 
tion   and   initial   staffing  of  community 
mental  health  centers,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  moUon  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon,  on  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday.  May  27,  1963, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  23.  1963: 

us.  PATEtrr  Omci 
Herbert  J   Lidoff,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  examlner-ln-chlcf,  U.S.  Paten; 
Office. 

U.S.  Attornet 
William  A    Meadows,  Jr  ,  of  Florida,  to  bi 
U  S     attorney    for    the    southern   district  of 
Florida   for   the   term   of  4   years. 

US.  Navt 

The  following-named  midshipmen  (Navtl 
Academy)  to  be  permanent  ensigns  in  the 
line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Thomas  H    Aulenbach 

Patrick  A    Day 

The  following-named  midshipmen  (Nbt»1 
Academy)  to  be  permanent  ensigns  In  the 
line  of  the  Navy  (special  duty  Intelligence!, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided   by   law: 

Robert  D   Stlger,  Jr. 

David  A    Wells 

Roger  A.  Marlen  (Naval  Reserve  OflBcen' 
Training  Corps  candidate)  to  be  a  permanent 
ensign  In  the  Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 
The  following  named    (Naval  Reserve  OfB- 
cers'    Training    Corps)     for    permanent   ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 


tiM,  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  quaUfl-     Corps,   and   midshipmen    (Naval   Academy) ,     received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
in  w*     .^...».^.  o.  nrr.virii'd  bv  law :  beginning  Bruce  Ackert  to  be  second  lieu        ~ 


^uona  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Uichui  B.  Peter«on 

In  the  AaMT 

The  nominations  of  dUtlngulshed  military 
f.Kients  midshipmen  (Naval  Academy). 
Tis  Mllita^  Academy  graduates,  and  VS. 
»ir  Force  Academy  graduates,  beginning  Le- 

T  D    Fable  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and 
ndiaic  Jo*  ^    ^    Wllflon  to  be  second  lleu- 

nsnt  which  nominations  were  received  by 
!he  Senat*  and   appeared    In   the    Congbes- 
iioNAi.  R*coto  on  May  6.  1963. 
In  the  Air  Forcte 

The  nominations  of  Distinguished  OflBcers 
Tr-a'nlng  School  graduates,  cadets.  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy,  distinguished  military  stu- 
dents   Air   Force   Reserve   Officers   Training 


tenant,  and  ending  Roy  Lee  Welch  to  be 
second  lieutenant,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Rzcoro  on  May  14,  1963. 

In  thk  Marine  Coeps 

The  nominations  of  Naval  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps,  Army  Reserve  Officers  Train- 
ing Corps,  U.S.  Military  Academy.  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  and  Air  Force  Academy  graduates 
beginning  David  G.  Amey  to  be  second  lieu- 
tenant and  ending  Joseph  G.  Tkac,  Jr.,  to  be 
second  lieutenant,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  April  22.  1963;  and 

The  nomination  of  James  R.  Harper  to  be 
second    lieutenant,    wlilch    nomination    was 


OoNGUEssiONAL  RECORD  on  May   13.   1963. 
In  the  Navt 

The  nominations  of  midshipmen  (Naval 
Academy) .  Air  Force  Academy  graduates,  and 
Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  begin- 
ning Donald  L.  Abbey  to  be  ensign,  and  end- 
ing Dennis  W.  H.  Wong  to  be  ensign,  which 
nomlnatlona  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  api>eared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  April  22,  1963;  and 

The  nominations  of  midshipmen  (Naval 
Academy),  and  Naval  Reserve  Officers  Train- 
ing Corps  candidates  beginning  Bruce  W. 
Gunkle  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Philip  M. 
Young  to  be  ensign,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  May  13,  1963. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Herbert  J.  Patcoe  Educational 
Scbolarahip  FoandatioD 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  new  jexset 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  assists  to  the  youth 
of  America  In  Its  achievement  of  higher 
education  is  the  foundation.  And,  one 
of  the  most  Important  and  outstandingly 
successful  foundations  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  is  the  Herbert  J.  Pascoe  Ed- 
ucational Scholarship  Foundation.  Last 
Sunday,  this  foundation  celebrated  its 
10th  anniversary,  and  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  extend  the  following  greeting  to  the 
members  attending  the  anniversary  din- 
ner at  the  Military  Park  Hotel  In  New- 
ark: 

The  American  foundation  Is  a  unique  In- 
lUlutlon  which  opens  doors  of  opportunity 
and  enriches  human  existence  everywhere. 
Philanthropy  In  the  field  of  education  Is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  rewarding  of  foun- 
dation activities.  At  the  time  when  educa- 
tlon  has  been  termed  "our  most  Important 
n»tlonal  resource,"  when  the  extension  of 
educational  opportunity  Is  essential  to  our 
national  goals  and  to  our  very  survival, 
prlvite  efforts  on  behalf  of  education  are 
Tltally  important  to  our  American  way  of  life. 
Thus,  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  10  years  of  development  and 
success  of  the  Herbert  J.  Pascoe  Educational 
Scholarship  Foundation,  which  has  created 
wider  educational  opportunity  for  deserving 
young  people  throughout  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  With  your  scholarship  awards  In  the 
field  of  education  which  encourage  and  assist 
qualified  students  to  enter  the  noble  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  you  strengthen  the 
school  system  Itself.  Your  endeavors  richly 
honor  the  memory  of  Herbert  J.  Pascoe.  a 
dedicated  public  servant  who  also  served 
the  cause  of  better  education. 

This  decade  since  your  founding  has  seen 
s  new  awareness  of  the  value  of  education 
and  a  growing  need  for  assistance  to  our 
schools  and  young  people  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  position  of  leadership  in  the  free 
*^rW.  I  am  sure  you  are  all  familiar  with 
sutistlcs  describing  tlie  splraling  costs  of 
lii«her  education,  the  serious  shorUge  of 
faculties,  and  the  Inadequaclea  of  our  schools. 
Vigorous  and  unceasing  efforts  at  all  levels 


are  necessary  if  we  are  to  complete  the  tasks 
confronting  us  in  the  futtire.  The  interest 
and  support  offered  by  this  foundation  for 
both  higher  education  and  excellency  in 
teaching  will  continue  to  grow  even  more 
valuable   In   this   crucial  decade   ahead. 

With  a  very  special  pride  In  my  member- 
ship in  the  Herbert  J.  Pascoe  Educational 
Scholarship  Foundation,  I  send  my  sincere 
congratulations  for  10  years  of  fruitful  and 
dedicated  activity  and  good  wishes  for  yotxr 
continued  success. 


Remarks  by  Vice  President  at  Luncheon 
Honoring  Astronaat  Cooper 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1963 

Mr.   FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Include  the  following  in  the 
Record  under  permission  granted: 
RxKAXKs  BT  Viat  PKKsmENT  Ltmdom  B.  John- 
son, Luncheon  Honoring  Astronaut  Qob- 
DON  Cooper,  Ben  Franklin  Room,  State 
Department.  Washington,  D.C,  Tuesdat, 
Mat  21,  1963 

In  1942,  President  Roosevelt  called  together 
our  wartime  leaders  for  the  final  decision 
on  continuing  or  abandoning  the  Manhattan 
project  which  produced  the  atomic  bomb. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  leaders  present 
heard  presentation  from  all  sides.  Then,  he 
solemnly  gave  President  Roosevelt  his  ver- 
dict: "The  bomb  will  never  go  off — I  speak, 
of  course,  Mr.  President,  as  an  expert  on 
explosives." 

In  that  first,  uncertain  spring  of  the  space 
age  5  years  ago,  some  conscientious  experts 
took  the  same  attitude  toward  Project 
Mercury.  History  has  proved  them  grossly 
wrong. 

Today,  same  kind  of  doubts  are  expressed 
about  further  space  explorations.  History 
will  prove  those  doubts  wrong,  also. 

Project  Mercury  has  established  the  ca- 
pacity of  free  and  open  societies  to  come 
from  behind — and  forge  ahead.  We  realize 
competition  is  Intense.  We  expect  further 
successes  by  the  totalltarlans.  We  expect 
continuing  successes  ourselves. 

Americans  do  not  Intend  that  space  shall 
be  defaulted.  Americans  do  not  intend  to 
live  In  a  world  which  goes  to  bed  at  night 
by  the  light  of  a  Communist  moon. 


Success  has  been  achieved  by  teamwork — 
the  teamwork  of  astronauts,  scientists,  engi- 
neers, plus  teamwork  of  our  political  sjrs- 
tem.  Responsible  support  of  Members  of 
Congress  has  been  indispensable.  The  sup- 
port will  continue  from  responsible  mem- 
bers of  both  parties.  There  will  be  no  Ameri- 
can default  in  space. 

Hitler  once  predicted  the  Nazis  would 
wring  England's  neck  like  a  chicken.  After 
the  Battle  of  Britain,  Winston  Churchill 
said  to  Commons,  "Some  chicken.  Some 
neck."  We  have  heard  some  say  recently 
that  the  civilian  space  program  Is  only  "leaf- 
raking."  Considering  Major  Cooper— con- 
sidering the  vast  technological  cooperation 
which  made  his  mission  a  success — I  would 
say  today,  "Some  leaf.    Some  rake." 


Mr.  Larry  E.  Doyle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

or   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23,  1963 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  evening  In  Philadelphia  my 
good  friend  and  constituent,  L.  E.  Doyle, 
was  installed  as  president  of  Sales  and 
Marketing  Executives — International. 
This  is  a  distinct  honor  and  one  in  which 
I  share  his  pride.  In  Inserting  these 
remarks  In  the  Record  I  attempt  to  show 
Larry  Doyle  just  how  proud  I  am  of  his 
achievement  in  this  regard  and  ofifer  my 
sincere  congratulations. 

Sales  and  Marketing  Executives — In- 
ternational is  a  nonprofit  organization 
with  more  than  30,000  business  executive 
members,  organized  In  230  clubs  in  38 
countries  of  the  free  world.  Larry  Doyle 
is  vice  president  of  the  sales  division 
of  Forest  Lawn  Memorial  Parks,  Glen- 
dale,  Calif.,  and  has  been  associated  with 
Sales  and  Marketing  Executives — Inter- 
national for  the  past  23  years.  He  Is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  top  sales  execu- 
tives throughout  the  cemetery  and  mor- 
tuary industry.  He  has  also  been  a 
leader  in  his  own  community  and  for 
this  reason  the  honor  of  the  presidency 
of  this  fine  organization  is  doubly  mean- 
ingful. 
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I  reiterate  my  pride  in  men  like  Larry 
Doyle  who  contribute  to  the  outstanding 
quality  and  character  of  my  20th  Con- 
gressional District  in  California. 


Hydroelectric  Power  in  the  Naclear  Age 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  McINTYRE 

or    NEW     HAMPSFinZ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
too  long  the  New  England  States  have 
been  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  for 
want  of  a  modern  system  for  the  genera- 
tion and  transmission  of  electric  power. 
My  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  [EoifimD  S.  Muskie],  In  a  recent 
address  before  the  American  Public 
Power  Association,  has  pointed  to 
changes  in  technology  that  will  improve 
this  situation  in  the  near  future.  The 
use  of  more  efficient  high  voltage  trans- 
mission lines  will  enable  the  States  of 
northern  New  England  to  seek  low  cost 
power  sources  which  will  benefit  the  re- 
gion in  industrial  expansion  and  residen- 
tial consumption  of  power.  With  fore- 
sight and  imagination  Senator  Muskie 
has  pointed  the  way  for  all  the  New  Eng- 
land States  in  the  development  of  this 
most  critical  resource.  I  am  pleased  to 
call  your  attention  to  his  remarks  on  the 
revolution  in  electrical  technology  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Muskie  s  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

HyDROCLXCTRIC    PoWES    in    the   NUCLEAII   ACB 

No  discussion  of  our  energy  needs  is  mean- 
ingful, unless  It  is  undertaken  In  the  context 
of  our  poaltlon  as  a  world  power.  The 
strength  of  nations,  today,  depends  on  their 
Industrial  capacity  and  resources.  The  con- 
duct of  our  diplomacy  and  the  adequacy  of 
our  defense  structure  are  vital  to  our  future, 
but  each  depends,  for  Its  effectiveness,  on  the 
Industrial  and  economic  strength  of  the 
Nation.  That  strength.  In  turn.  Is  rooted  In 
our  developed  energy  resources. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  our  position  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world;  if  we  are  to  make 
significant  advances  In  our  productive  capac- 
ity and  in  the  employment  of  our  human 
and  natural  resources;  we  must  make  bold 
strides  in  the  expansion  of  our  electrical 
energy  output.  This  is  a  matter  of  national 
Importance  and  concern. 

Two  facets  of  this  problem  Interest  me, 
today:  nuclear  power  and  hydroelectric 
power.  Some  view  them  as  competitors.  I 
see   them   as   complementary  systems. 

What  win  t>e  the  role  of  nuclear  power- 
plants  in  the  next  40  years? 

Recently,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
reported  to  President  Kennedy  Its  estimate 
that,  by  the  end  of  the  century,  nuclear 
power  will  be  assuming  the  total  Increase 
in  national  electric  energy  requirements  and 
will  be  providing  half  the  electric  energy 
generated 

Such  long-range  predictions  can  only  b« 
tested  by  time.  Opinions  concerning  the 
advent  of  economic  atomic  power  have  run 
the  gamut  from  dazzling  predictions  to 
dark  pessimism. 


Today,  there  are  no  nuclear  plants  on  the 
line  which  are  competitive  with  comparable 
conventional  generating  facilities.  We  are 
still  In  the  position  of  judging  nuclear  power 
on  Its  promise  not  Its  performance  But  the 
promise  Is  very  great,  and  must  be  taken 
into  account  In  power  planning. 

Nuclear  energy  Is  unique  In  Its  widespread 
availability,  and  radically  different  In  char- 
acter from  sources  of  energy  that  man  has 
used  In  the  past.  Usable  world  reserves  of 
nuclear  fuels  are  estimated  to  represent  an 
energy  potential  15  to  20  times  as  great  as 
deposits  of  coal,  oil,  and  gas,  with  con- 
trolled fusion  of  hydrogen,  the  earth  would 
have  at  hand  an  unlimited  supply  of  energy 
Nuclear  fuels  are  highly  concentrated  forms 
of  energy,  capable  of  providing  enormous 
amounts  of  potential  power  from  relatively 
small  physical  quantities  But  nuclear 
energy  presents  hazards  to  health  and  safety 
not  associated  with  conventional  fuels; 
radiation  released  with  power  reactors  Is  a 
far  more  serious  type  of  contamination  than 
the  usual  Industrial  pollution  because  it  can 
destroy  living  cells  and  mark  future  genera- 
tions   through    harmful    mutations. 

In  view  of  these  and  other  special  attri- 
butes, including  its  role  In  weapons  pro- 
duction, nuclear  energy  has  been  properly 
vested  with  a  public  Interest  The  Federal 
Government  has  expended  approximately 
$25  billion  In  the  development  of  nuclear 
energy  for  war  and  peace,  and  continues  to 
closely  supervise  Its  application  for  both 
purposes. 

Even  If  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
predictions  for  the  turn  of  the  century  prove 
correct.  It  Is  likely  that,  for  at  least  several 
decades,  steam  power  plants  using  heat  from 
coal,  oil,  or  gas  will  remain  the  principal 
source  of  electricity  In  this  country.  Today 
such  steamplants  represent  about  80  per- 
cent of  our  power  supply;  this  percentage 
will  likely  increase  as  feasible  hydro  sites 
diminish  and  demand  for  electricity  rises 
Despite  these  qualiflcations.  the  potential 
of  nuclear  power  Is  of  particular  Interest  to 
those  of  us  who  live  In  New  England.  Elec- 
tric bills  in  our  part  of  the  Nation  are  among 
the  highest  In  the  country,  although  our  use 
of  electricity  has  not  kept  pace  with  other 
regions.  In  1961,  the  average  residential  cus- 
tomer In  New  England  used  3,113  kilowatt 
hours— 23  percent  below  the  national  aver- 
age—  and  paid  approximately  3  47  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour— which  Is  more  than  15  per- 
cent above  the  national  average. 

We  have  no  coal  mines,  oil  wells,  or  gas- 
flelds  to  supply  a  source  of  low-cost  fuel 
Average  fuel  cost  of  New  England  steam 
planU  In  1961  was  36  9  cents  per  million 
B  t  u  compared  with  a  national  average  of 
36  7  cents. 

Federal  Power  Commission  Chairman 
Swldler  pinpointed  one  of  the  basic  reasons 
for  our  area's  poor  showing  electrically  when 
he  told  the  Electric  Council  of  New  England: 
•New  England  In  the  past  has  built  and  still 
relies  on  too  many  small  and  Inefficient  gen- 
erating units  and  on  too  few  of  the  large, 
low-cost  units  The  evidence  suggests  that 
New  England's  electrical  progress  is  re- 
strained by  the  chain  of  high  costs,  which 
In  turn  leads  to  high  rates,  which  delays 
growth  of  energy  use  and  thus  tends  to  keep 
costs  high   " 

Mr  Swldler  advanced  several  suggestions 
for  solving  this  dilemma.  Including  increawcd 
Integration  of  facilities  and  operations,  more 
efficient  use  of  fuel,  and  greater  use  of  power 
through  power  use  promotion.  I  would  like 
to  discuss  a  fourth  proposal  he  made  for  a 
review  of  the  economic  feasibility  of  many 
of  the  area's  undeveloped  hydropower 
sources,  for  additional  blocks  of  capacity  on 
the  basis  of  power  pooling  for  the  region  as 
a  whole  and  In  cooperation  with  neighbor- 
ing regions. 

The  Northeast  has  millions  of  kilowatts 
of    undeveloped    hydroelectric    capacity.     In 
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New  England  alone.  FPC  studies  .k 
potential  of  2  8  mUllon  kilowatt.  ^  » 
an  extremely  conservative  figure  it  •» 
not  Include,  for  example,  the  potential  i  **• 
Hon  kilowatts  of  peaking  ckpacuj  ,1  "J?" 
Passamaquoddy  Tidal  project.  '   *'  the 

Hydropower    can— and    should— b«  ,t^ 
oped  now      Unlike  atomic  energv   th.  .  *•• 
nology  is  already  perfected  and  feaslbu^' 
have   been   surveyed      The   major  c«t  ^ 
hydro  project  Is  In  building  the  damtn  ^Ll 
the    reservoir.      This    expense    Is   sub^, 
escalation    as    price    levels    rise      thuT  ,k** 
sooner    these    projects   are    constructed"   ^* 
lower  the  anticipated  price  tag  ^ 

Today,    the  States  of   Maine    New  Ha 
lire,   and    Vermont    are    supplied   In^fi 
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equal   amounts  of  hydro  and^'thermal'^"' 
eratlon       The   predicted   power   supply  ^,' 
tern  of  the  future  calls  for  large  (tener»fr 
stations  integrated  through  extra  hleh  v^ 
tage  transmission  grids 

Some  say  that  giant,  low-cost  rt*.,„ 
power— especially  In  nuclear  energy  pUnt^ 
has  doomed  the  future  of  hydroelectric  (rMT 
eratlon.  Nothing  could  be  further  iw 
the  tr\ith.  "°"' 

The  expanded  use  of  nuclear  enerev  anrt 
modern  high  capacity  fossil  fuel  plants T 
centuate  the  opportunities  for  hydroew" 
trie  power  It  is  growing  more  and  tnon 
important  as  a  source  of  peaking  power  Th. 
inherent  characteristics  of  a  hydropoww 
plant  permit  wide  variations  of  load  la  tt 
tremely  short  Intervals  of  time  Xhla  ^ 
Ideal  for  peaking  purposes  On  the  oUifr 
hand,  high  capacity  thermal  powerplant« 
using  energy  from  either  fossil  fueU  or  from 
nuclear  sources  do  not  possess  this  flexibil- 
ity. The  heat  balance  required  under  the 
high  pressures  and  high  temperatures  en- 
countered In  the  large  thermal  units  does  not 
permit  wide  variations  In  output  within 
short  Intervals  of  time.  The  high  Invest- 
ment and  operating  costs  of  these  units  re- 
quire practically  continuous  operations  at 
full-rated  output  with  only  minor  shut- 
downs for  maintenance  purposes  to  obUln 
economical    outputs 

The  outlook  of  the  power  Industry  Is  i 
think,  well  exemplified  In  the  present  plaw 
by  the  Consolidated  Edison  Co  of  New  York 
This  system  has  In  the  active  planning  or 
early  construction  stages  three  generating 
plants  with  an  output  of  1  million  kilowatt* 
each.  One  of  these  plants  will  be  hydro- 
electric, operated  on  a  pumped  storage  bssli 
to  provide  peaking  requirements  Of  the  re- 
maining two  plants,  one  will  utilize  con- 
ventional fossil  fuels,  and  the  other  will 
be  supplied  by  nuclear  energy 

Several  large  generating  unlu  are  under 
construction  for  operation  In  the  utility  sys- 
tems of  southern  New  England.  The  largeat 
plant  Is  rated  at  340  megawatts  and  will  b« 
Installed  at  the  L  Street  station  of  the  Bos- 
ton Edison  Co.  Unit  operation  Is  scheduled 
for  July  1965. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  megawat: 
power  plants  will  be  Installed  at  the  Brsytor, 
Point  plant  of  the  New  England  Power  Cc 
The  first  225  megawatt  power  unit  Is  sched- 
uled for  operation  in  July  1963,  and  the 
second  Is  scheduled  for  operation  In  July 
1964 

The  Hartford  Electric  Co  also  has  a  larg« 
unit  scheduled  for  Initial  operation  In  19«4 
This  Is  the  Mlddletown  Unit  No  3  and  will 
have  a  capacity  of  220  megawatts.  Initial 
operation  Is  scheduled  for  October  1964. 

One  method  of  meeting  peaking  needs  for 
such  plants  Involves  pumped  storage.  In  i 
recent  Issue  of  the  Electrical  World,  the  Cen- 
tral Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Corp,  an- 
nounced plans  for  development  of  a  WO,- 
000  kilowatt  pumped  storage  hydroelectrle 
project.  The  site  Is  at  Breakneck  Mountain 
overlooking  the  Hudson  River  south  of  Bea- 
con, NY,  and  Is  directly  across  the  river  fr«n 
the  1  million  kilowatt  pumped  storage  proj- 


t  of  the  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New 

^The  Taum  Sauk  project  by  the  Union 
-  'trie   Co.   of   St.   liouls.    Mo..   Is    another 

rime  example  of  what  U  happening  In 
fh.  hvdro   field.     In   this   project,   the   top 

f\  mountain    was    literally    blown    off    to 


provide 


a    manmade    reservoir    so    that    a 


n  imped  storage  hydroelectric  power  project 
'nr  peaking  functions  could  be  constructed. 
In  my  own  State  of  Maine,  we  have  the 
nntentlal  of  a  unique  hydroelectric  power 
rievelopment.  This  could  benefit  Maine, 
«ew  England,  and  the  Maritime  Provinces 
'  Canada.  In  this  case,  the  waterfall 
or  head  U  not  provided  by  the  natural 
terrain  of  the  country  and  the  strean^flow 
from  rainfall  but  by  the  lunar  forces  re- 
sponsible for  the  tides. 

This  unique  hydroelectric  power  develop- 
ment has  certain  problems,  to  be  sure,  but 
It  can  also  boast  of  features  that  are  not 
present  In  a  rlverflow  hydroelectric  power 
development. 

The  tides  are  produced  by  gravitational 
forces  between  the  Earth  and  the  Moon 
and  the  configuration  of  the  land  area.  In 
view  of  the  absolute  determlnablllty  of  the 
relative  position  of  the  Earth,  the  Sun,  and 
the  Moon,  It  Is  possible  to  accurately  calcu- 
late and  to  predict  the  amplitude  of  a  tide 
at  any  time  in  the  future.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  tidal  storms,  there  are  no 
physical  factors  which  can  destroy  these 
predictions.  Thus,  Instead  of  having  a 
source  of  hydroelectric  power  depending 
upon  the  vagaries  of  rainfall  and  terrain, 
we  have  a  source  of  power  which  can  be 
absolutely  predicted. 

In  many  of  the  earliest  studies  of  Passama- 
quoddy. attempts  were  made  to  match  the 
tidal  cycle  to  the  solar  day  with  relatively 
little  success.  In  the  most  recent  concept 
developed  in  the  IJC  report.  Paasamaquoddy 
was  proposed  as  a  source  of  dependable 
hydroelectric  energy. 

In  contrast,  the  studies  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  indicate  a  great  need  in  the 
future  for  peaking  capacity.  The  two-pool 
concept  developed  In  the  IJC  report  provides 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  developing 
peaking  power  of  the  characteristics  which 
have  been  historically  experienced  In  the 
marketing  area  considered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  This  embraced  the 
New  England  States,  eastern  New  York,  and 
the  maritime  Provinces  of  Canada,  particu- 
larly New  Brunswick   and   Nova  Scotia. 

Computer  studies  are  being  made  as  part 
of  the  overall  Passamaquoddy  review  to  de- 
termine the  optimum  peaking  capacity  that 
could  be  developed  at  the  Passamaquoddy 
Tidal  Powerp'.ant.  We  understand  these 
studies  are  progressing  satisfactorily  and 
they  will  show  the  number  of  hours'  peaking 
capacity  of  various  magnitudes  could  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Passamaquoddy  development, 
both  on  the  basis  of  isolated  operation  and 
on  the  basis  of  interconnected  integrated 
operation  with  power  generated  on  the  St. 
John  River.  We  understand  the  studies  are 
being  made  for  various  capacities  from  500 
megawatts  to  1  million  kilowatts 

Studies  already  made  by  various  p>eople  In- 
dicate that  the  development  of  the  Upper  St. 
John  River  Is  entirely  economical  and  makes 
good  financial  sense.  If  It  can  be  demon- 
strated that  Passamaquoddy  can  stand  on  Its 
own  feet,  certainly  the  coordination  of  power 
capacity  of  the  Passamaquoddy  with  the 
Upper  St  John  River  will  be  an  even  better 
development.  On  this  baals,  the  dependable 
capacity  of  Passamaquoddy  could  be  calcu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  the  potential  output 
from  the  average  tide  of  18  feet,  rather  than 
from  the  lowest  tide  of  about  13  feet. 

I.  and  I  am  sure  many  of  you,  are  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  results  of  the  studies 
^  progress  by  the  Department  of  Interior. 
We  have  every  assurance  that  the  report  to 
the  President  will  be  completed  by  July  1, 


1963.  Should  this  report  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  Passamaquoddy  operating  on 
\tB  own,  I  will  recommend  that  serious  con- 
sideration be  given  to  this  potential  resource. 
As  we  consider  these  and  other  potential 
sources  of  hydroelectric  energy,  we  must  not 
let  the  glamour  of  the  nuclear  age  obscure 
the  new  look  In  hydroelectric  power.  Hydro 
Is  the  partner  of  modern  steam  generation, 
not  Its  enemy.  By  applying  Imagination, 
hard  work,  and  determination  to  the  poten- 
tial of  hydroelectric  peaking  plants,  large- 
scale  steam  plants,  and  efficient  high-voltage 
systems,  we  can  open  a  new  day  In  the  sound 
development  of  our  economic,  nattiral,  and 
human  resources.  We  will  also  demonstrate 
to  the  world  the  power  for  growth  In  a  free 
society. 


Citation  for  Mr.  Edgar  M.  Bowers,  Jr., 
District  Manager  for  Social  Secnrity 
Administration,  at  Lafayette,  La. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  helpful  and 
understanding  relations  between  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  Federal  agen- 
cies with  which  we  transact  business  are 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  our  constitu- 
ents and  to  the  successful  operation  of 
Government. 

In  this  connection  I  have  in  mind 
particularly  those  agencies  which  we 
have  occasion  to  call  upon  most  fre- 
quently, such  as  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. My  contacts  in  that  direc- 
tion have  been  pleasant  and  valuable 
and  I  am  happy  to  join  in  congratula- 
tions to  Mr.  Edgar  M.  Bowers,  Jr.,  who, 
on  Tuesday,  May  21,  received  the  Com- 
missioner's citation  for  outstanding 
service  as  district  manager  at  Lafayette, 
La.,  during  ceremonies  at  the  Social  Se- 
curity Building  at  Baltimore.  Mr. 
Bowers  was  among  75  employees  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  selected 
from  among  those  throughout  the  Na- 
tion upon  whom  citations  were  conferred 
by  Commissioner  Robert  M.  Ball.  For- 
mer Commissioner  Arthur  Altmeyer  was 
the  speaker  during  this  program. 

Mr.  Bowers  has  been  with  the  Social 
Security  Administration  since  October 
1947,  when  he  became  a  field  assistant 
with  the  Galveston,  Tex.,  office.  Later 
he  was  employed  at  various  Texas  points, 
including  Corpus  Christi,  Waco,  Sher- 
man, and  Austin,  also  at  San  Angelo 
where  he  was  District  Manager  and  at 
Victoria  where  he  opened  a  District  Of- 
fice. Since  October  1958.  he  has  been 
District  Manager  at  Lafayette  for  an 
area  comprising  St.  Martin,  Iberia. 
Lafayette,  and  Vermilion  Parishes — 
counties — in  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Louisiana,  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  representing,  and  St  Landry, 
Acadia,  and  Evangeline  Parishes  In  the 
Seventh  District  represented  by  Con- 
gressman T.  A.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Bowers  and  his  efficient  office  have 
help>ed  with  the  problems  of  many  of 
the  people  of  the  two  districts  mentioned 


above,  while  the  Parishes  of  Assump- 
tion, Lafourche,  St.  Mary,  and  Terre- 
bonne, in  the  Third  District,  and  the 
community  of  Orand  Isle,  In  Jefferson 
Parish,  in  the  Second  District  repre- 
sented by  Congressman  Hale  Boggs.  are 
also  ably  served  by  District  Manager 
J.  H.  Simpson  and  his  office  at  Houma. 
in  the  Third  District.  The  Lafayette 
District  Office,  established  in  1950,  and 
the  Hoimia  District  Office,  opened  later, 
are  in  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion's region  7.  composed  of  Louisiana. 
Texas.  New  Mexico,  Arkansas,  and 
Oklahoma. 


Wheat-Potato  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

OF    NORTH    CAROI.INA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week  the  wheat  farmers 
throughout  the  Nation  voted  in  a  refer- 
endum to  determine  the  type  of  program 
they  desired  to  be  in  operation  in  1964. 
The  alternatives  were  clearly  presented 
and  debated  throughout  the  Nation. 

Coming  from  a  State  where  agricul- 
ture is  still  our  major  industry,  and  from 
a  district  where  agriculture  is  not  only 
a  way  of  life,  but  is  life  itself,  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  decision  farmers 
would  reach  on  Tuesday. 

I  must  say  that  I  was  surprised  at  the 
decision  and  do  not  understand  the  rea- 
sons back  of  the  decision  reached.  In 
my  district  we  grow  practically  all  agri- 
cultural commodities.  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco, of  course,  is  the  principal  com- 
modity, but  we  also  produce  substantial 
quantities  of  peanuts,  cotton,  feed  grains, 
potatoes,  fresh  vegetables,  livestock,  and 
practically  anything  that  can  be  named 
in  the  agriculture  field.  The  wheat  pro- 
ducers made  a  choice  on  Tuesday  to 
accept  an  alternative  program  which 
provides  unlimited  production  at  market 
prices,  or  for  those  who  desire  to  plant 
within  their  acreage  allotment,  a  guar- 
anteed price  support  of  50  percent  of 
parity.  It  Is  Ironical  to  me  that  the 
wheat  producers  would  reject  marketing 
quotas  with  guaranteed  higher  prices.  I 
say  this  is  ironical  because  producers  of 
Irish  potatoes  are  at  the  present  time 
and  have  been  for  more  than  a  year  try- 
ing to  secure  legislation  which  would 
authorize  acreage  allotments  without 
guaranteed  price  supports.  The  pro- 
ducers of  ix)tatoes  are  entitled  to  this 
legislation.  They  have  learned  that 
they  carmot  exist  with  unlimited  produc- 
tion much  in  excess  of  market  demands. 

Since  wheat  producers  have  made 
their  choice,  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  is  a 
wise  one  and  that  no  action  will  be  taken 
by  this  body  to  adopt  a  different  program 
from  that  which  they  have  elected  to 
accept.  I  also  urge  this  body  to  hasten 
consideration  of  potato  legrislation  which 
has  been  urgently  requested  by  potato 
producers. 
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AdirtM  by  tlie  Vic*  Pretidcat  of  the 
United  SUtM,  Jeffenon-JacksoB  Day 
Diucr,  Oklahoma  Gtj,  May  20,  1M3 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   OKULBOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  preside  at  a  ?reat  Democratic 
fund  raising  banquet  In  Oklohama  City 
on  the  night  of  May  20.  Citizens  of 
Oklahoma  were  honored  on  that  occasion 
by  the  presence  of  the  eminent  and  dis- 
tinguished Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. We  were  also  privileged  to  hear 
the  Vice  President  deliver  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  speeches  I  have  ever 
heard. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  Mikz  Moitrowxy,  presented 
the  Vice  President.  His  remarks  on  the 
occasion  were  a  fitting  tribute  to  our 
honored  guest. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include    both   Senator   Monronky's   in- 
troductory address  and  the  address  of 
Vice  President  Johnson. 
T^ncT  or  SKifAToa  A.  S.  iCnu  Monionet.  Jcr- 

rZBSON-jACKSOM     DaT     DiNNn.     OKI.AHOMA 

Crrr,  Okla..  Mat  20,  1963 

I  am  very  grat«f\il  for  this  opportunity 
and  privilege  of  Introducing  our  principal 
speaker  of  the  evening.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  genuine  rewards  of  seniority  that  I  have 
discovered. 

This  wUI  go  down  In  history  as  one  of 
the  greatest  Jefferson -Jackson  dinners  ever 
held  In  Oklahoma.  It  has  been  made  pos- 
sible through  the  hard  work  of  Speaker  J.  D. 
McCarty  and  President  Pro  Tempore  Roy 
Boecher.  They  have  had  the  loyal  and  dili- 
gent assistance  of  their  colleagues.  Including 
Stat«  Senator  Don  Baldwin  and  State  Rep- 
resentative Bill  Skelth.  and  of  the  county 
chairmen  and  cochaXrmen  and  other  county, 
district,  and  State  party  officials.  Ail  of  the 
hard-working  Democrats  who  helped  make 
tills  event  what  It  U  deserve  our  gratitude 
and  appreciation. 

I  and  the  other  members  of  the  congres- 
sional delegation  were  very  grateful  when 
o\ir  distinguished  guest  accepted  our  Invi- 
tation to  come  here  and  make  this  address. 
But  at  the  time  be  accepted,  quite  frankly, 
our  gratitude  was  temp«red  with  a  certain 
amount  of  worry  and  anxiety. 

Every  Democrat  In  this  audience,  Mr.  Vice 
President,  will  understand  the  reason  for 
our  worry  and  concern.  Democrats — whether 
they  be  Oklahoma  Etemocrats.  Texas  Demo- 
crats. Massachusetts  Democrats,  or  Demo- 
crats of  any  kind — go  about  their  business 
of  party  organizing  and  party  functioning 
in  strange  and  wonderful  ways.  Sometimes 
they  are  worrisome  ways  born  of  primary 
stresses.  Sometimes  of  disappointments  In 
general  elections.  Sometimes  in  stresses 
generated  by  Issues  or  by  rival  candidates. 

A  strong  political  party  Is  not  born  in 
sweetness  and  light  and  It  does  not  survive 
that  way.  It  survives  In  the  heat  of  battle. 
It  survives  in  the  struggle  within  Itself  to 
find  its  true  mission  and  Its  means  of  obtain- 
ing same.    It  survives  and  grows  In  Its  travail. 

The  Democratic  Party  In  Oklahoma  Is  now 
in  a  terrific  struggle  with  its  Republican  foe. 
and  financing  has  always  been  one  of  the 
major  problems  of  our  party.  Lefs  face  it. 
Our  financial  needs  promoted  this  Jefferson- 


Jackson  dinner  campaign.  Aa  Democrats  we 
are  not  ashamed  to  admit  this.  Democrats 
always  tiave  had  more  trouble  raising  money 
than  RepubUcans  because  Democrats  as  a 
party  represent  all  the  people — not  a  priv- 
ileged few. 

In  fact,  money  Is  so  hard  to  come  by  for 
Democrats  that  we  are  compelled  to  put  aside 
our  differences  over  Issues  and  candidates 
and  get  down  to  work  for  our  survival  as 
a  party.  And.  as  a  matter  of  fact.  In  adver- 
sity we  have  seen  Democrats  set  aside  their 
differences  and  close  ranks  as  real  Democrats. 
Mr  Vice  President,  these  are  the  Democrats 
you  see  here  tonight.  Our  efforts  in  what  we 
feel  wUl  be  a  successful  fund  raising  cam- 
paign have  furnLshed  a  unity  of  purpose  and 
a  new  sense  of  determination.  The  loss  of 
one  battle  does  not  mean  we  have  lost  a 
war. 

Mr.  Vice  President,  we  were  grateful  for 
your  accepting  ovir  invitation.  Your  con- 
fidence In  us  made  us  work  harder. 

This  has  l>ecome  a  victory  banquet.  All 
across  the  State.  In  precincts  and  counties, 
Oklahoma  Democrats  have  worked  hard  to 
make  this  event  a  success.  The  response  at 
the  local  level  by  Individual  Democrats  con- 
tacting their  neighbors  and  friends  has  been 
terrific.  Your  coming  here  has  lit  the  lamp 
of  victory,  a  lamp  that  will  lead  us  to  success 
In  1964   for  the  entire  Democratic  ticket. 

Introductions  are  easy  when  you  have  such 
a  guest  as  we  have  here  tonight.  The  prin- 
cipal task  Is  one  of  editing,  condensing  In 
order  to  give  even  a  brief  summary  of  hun- 
dreds of  important  Items  In  the  speakers 
distinguished  record. 

We  are  also  tremendously  honored  that 
Lady  Bird  Johnson  has  accompanied  her 
husband  to  Oklahoma  for  this  occasion.  Pew 
people  yet  realize  the  tremendous  contribu- 
tion that  Is  being  made  In  Important  areas 
of  national  and  International  life  by  the 
Vice  President's  partner — his  charming  wife 
Lady  Bird.  Her  gracious  and  intelligent 
activity  and  leadership  In  doaens  of  im- 
portant areas  of  American  life.  In  causes 
where  women  can  best  serve,  is  setting  a 
new  high  for  this  administration.  She  Is 
carrying  on  In  the  great  tradition  of  the  late 
first  lady  of  the  world,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt. Her  love  for  human  beings  and  respect 
for  human  dignity  are  a  part  of  Lady  Bird 
Johnson.  Just  as  these  qualities  were  a  part 
of  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

One  cannot  begin  to  descrlt>e  our  Vice 
President  without  referring  to  two  of  his 
closest  friends  and  colleagues  who  are  no 
longer  with  us.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
late  Speaker  of  the  House,  Sam  Raybum,  and 
the  late  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  Rob- 
ert S.  Kerr.  One  of  Bob  Kerr's  favorite 
stories,  which  he  told  time  and  again  to 
audiences  around  Oklahoma,  recalled  the  oc- 
casion when  Senator  EvxarrT  Dixxsen,  the 
Republican  leader  In  the  Senate,  learned  that 
Lyndon  Johnson,  who  was  then  the  majority 
leader,  had  had  a  mobile  telephone  installed 
In  his  automobile.  Bob  Kerr  would  recite 
the  procedures  through  which  the  leaders 
of  the  Senate  exercised  such  prerogatives  and 
how  after  a  telephone  call  or  two  to  the 
right  functionary,  Senator  Dixkscn  obtained 
a  telephone  for  his  limousine. 

A  few  days  later,  driving  through  the 
heavy  Washington  traffic  en  route  to  the  Cap- 
itol, Senator  Dikksen  saw  the  majority  lead- 
er's limousine  at  a  distance  and  decided  to 
try  out  his  new  telephone. 

'This  Is  Senator  Dtxksen.  Please  give 
me  the  majority  leader's  automobile,"  the 
story  went. 

After  a  few  seconds,  according  to  the  way 
Bob  Kerr  told  It,  a  pretty  feminine  voice 
came  on  the  line  to  Senator  Dixksxn  and 
said,  "This  Is  the  majority  leader's  automo- 
bile.   May  I  help  you  please?  " 

"This  Is  Senator  Dibkskn.  I  am  calling 
from  my  auton!U>blIe.  Let  me  speak  to  the 
majority  leader  please." 
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Prom  the  automobile  in  the  traffic  a  thr^ 
distance  ahead  Senator  Dixksen  heard  th'* 
report  from  the  secreUry,  "l  am  sonVa^ 
ator.  Could  you  hold  the  telephone?  ^" 
majority  leader  U  talking  on  another  Ub^- 

Bob  Kerr  used  that  story  to  Ulustrate  iV 
DON   Johnsons   Industrloiis   and  go-fetti* 
personality.    L.  B.  J.s  drive  to  get  thinn  dT^ 
Is  hU  trademark.  ••aoo* 

Long  before  we  had  such  great  Mtromut* 
as  Leroy  Gordon  Cooj>er.  Ltndon  Johkio 
gave  some  clear  Indication  of  these  xatguZ 
things  to  come.  CerUlnly  years  before  w 
put  a  man  In  a  Mercury  cap«ule,  Lrirnoi! 
was  In  orbit  In  the  House  and  Setuu 
chambers.  Some  Indications  of  the  ta»%ii 
and  accuracy  of  a  Mercury  flight  came  from 
the  legislative  performance  of  Ltndon  Johh. 
SON  as  a  leader  under  Speaker  Sam  TUj. 
burn  In  the  House  of  Represenutlves  aiyi  Jj 
his  own  leader  of  the  US  Senate. 

With  all  the  dexterity  and  coolness  of  t 
present-day  Major  Cooper,  Lyndon  prove<i 
at;aln  and  ajjaln  that  he  had  the  ability  ^ 
give  'manujil  "  control  to  the  mercurial  8«o. 
ate  and  t<j  effect  a  safe  re-entry  aocurste- 
ly  and  without  too  much  heat  In  the  splsAh- 
down  target  area. 

It  Is  certainly  no  exaggeration  to  couple 
Rayburn  and  Johnson,  two  Texans,  as  th« 
two  greatest  legislative  leaders  of  the  two 
Houses  As  first  a  protege  of  Sam  Rayburn 
and  later  as  an  equal  partner  In  the  Houie 
and  Senate  leadership  team,  the  pair  tet  i 
new  high  note  in  resf>onslble  leadership  o( 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

It  was  during  these  6  years  that  the  youth- 
ful rapid-fire  leadership,  the  new  Johnion 
techniques  of  Senate  organization,  and  th« 
spectacular  knowledge  and  energy  of  uij 
leader  set  new  records  and  new  goals. 

Old  timers  of  the  press — and  In  the  Seo- 
ale  Chamber — who  had  watched  the  8en»u 
procedures  for  scores  of  years,  found  It  dif- 
ficult to  under.stand  what  had  happened  to 
the  Senate's  pace  and  to  understand  tb* 
Senate's  willingness  to  follow — eagerly— tbe 
program  and  timetable  of  the  young,  s|. 
gresslve  leader. 

Even  the  press  was  amazed  when,  despite 
all  Indications  to  the  contrary,  Ltndon  an- 
nounced he  would  p>ass  civil  rights  leglili. 
tlon  even  If  It  meant  breaking  the  fillbusten 
of  his  friends  of  the  deep  South.  He  not 
only  announced  that  he  would  pass  it — b* 
did  pass  it.  This  was  the  first  breakthrou(h 
Ui  nearly  76  years. 

What  a  temptation  it  Ls  to  go  on  and  od 
with  the  record  of  achievements  in  the  Sec- 
ate — and  of  the  renovation  which  occunwl 
In  that  body  during  the  Johnson  leadership. 

Ltndon  Johnson  has  been  unpredlctatklt 
In  many  of  his  big  decisions.  His  upsettlsi 
all  the  political  pundits  to  accept  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  the  Vice  Presidency  wu 
one  of  the  biggest.  Few  could  envision  thst 
his  desire  for  activity  and  leadership  would 
end  In  the  quiet  regime  of  the  Vice  PreH- 
dency.     They  didn't  know  Ltndon. 

Lyndon  Johnson  knew  that  his  strenfili 
was  great  where  the  presidential  nominee 
tiad  his  most  severe  weakness.  Thus  It  wu 
that  Southern  and  border  State  votes,  when 
Lyndon's  influence  was  greatest,  brought  tb« 
needed  m.-^rgln  for  the  Democratic  victory  in 
1960.  I  have  always  felt  that  Lyndon  Joh»- 
son  was  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  lb« 
job  he  loved,  majority  leader  of  the  Senstt, 
If  It  would  help  elect  a  Democratic  admlnli- 
tratlon. 

L.  B  J  s  proven  ability  and  Influence  ioon 
led  President  Kennedy  to  assign  many  new 
Important  duties  to  his  new  adminlstraUn 
partner.  In  the  same  way  Ltndon  Johwboi 
revolutionized  the  le.'ulershlp  role  In  the  Ssn- 
ate.  he  has  changed  the  Vice  President'*  rol« 
from  one  of  respectable  obscurity  to  one  erf 
dynamic  action. 

In  the  President  and  Vice  President  w 
have  a  pair  of  champions  who  put  tlielr  duty 
to  the  Nation  far  ahead  of  party  loyalty  or 
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lelf-aggrandlrement.  As  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate  Lyndon  Johnson  has  written:  "I 
r^i  s  free  man.  an  American,  a  UJ3.  Senator, 
»nd  a  Democrat— in  that  order." 

LYNDON  Johnson,  along  with  Sam  Ray- 
bum,  proved  that  the  best  politics  was  the 
dedication  to  national  responsibility  and  not 
jny  short-term  gain  by  sliarp  or  destructive 
partisanship. 

That  was  the  reason  that  for  nearly  30 
Tears  the  Republicans  have  won  so  few  vlc- 
iorle*  and  the  Democrats  have  won  so  n-any. 

Ltndon  was  and  Is  a  natural  born  doer  If 
tilings  were  quiet,  he  sought  action.     If  the 


policy 


of   drift   threatened    progress,    he   re- 


rtned  the  course.  If  the  bill  was  in  danger, 
he  dug  up  the  votes — or  added  on  a  new 
unendment. 

Hla  legislative  record  is  filled  with  land- 
uurlc  bills  of  outstanding  achievement. 
Strength  In  military  preparedness  was  one  of 
b  t  earliest  concerns  as  a  House  Member,  as 
the  Senate  leader,  and  now  as  Vice  President. 

He  was  the  first  to  recognize  our  loss  to 
the  Communists  of  leadership  In  space.  He 
aought  to  correct  this  loss  and  created  and 
became  the  first  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Much 
of  our  progres  today  is  due  first  to  Lyndon's 
establishment  of  the  committee,  his  enlarge- 
ment of  the  scope  of  the  program,  and  his 
enlistment  of  Bob  Kerr  as  his  successor. 

His  Interest  In  conservation — of  both 
human  and  natural  resources — In  rural 
electrlflcatton.  and  In  water  development 
projects  marked  him  as  a  leader  In  our  na- 
tional development  of  Industrial  as  well  as 
mlliury  itrength. 

Thus,  he  now  heads  up  Important  sections 
of  the  administration  program,  such  as 
chalrmsnshlpe  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council,  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and 
the  Peace  Corps  Advisory  Committee  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  National  Security 
Council  Whenever  a  new  crisis  develops, 
there's  apt  to  be  a  new  oversea  diplomatic 
aselgnment   for  L.  B.  J. 

In  addition  to  all  the  administrative  and 
leglslaUve  duties  so  ably  performed  by  the 
V;ee  President,  he  has  become  the  principal 
spokesman  of  the  Democratic  Party  In  Its 
efforts  to  re-elect  a  Democratic  admlnlstra- 
Uon  and  Congress  In  1994  He  Is  the  most 
sought-after  speaker  In  the  party 

Oklahoma  Is  honored  to  have  been  able  to 
bring  the  Vice  President  here  for  our  Jeffer- 
son-Jackson Day  Dinner  This  has  been  a 
viui  challenge  to  the  Democrats  of  Okla- 
boma.  And  now.  knowing  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's urge  for  more  action  and  less  talk, 
Its  time  for  you  to  hear  our  distinguished 
guest. 

Udles  and  gentlemen,  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

RiMAKKs    OF    Vice    PxEsroENx    Lyndon    B 
Johnson,  JerrEasoN -Jackson  Day  Dinner, 
Oklahoma  Crrr,  Ok.la  .  May  20,  1963 
Fellow  Democrats,   neighbors,  it  Is  always 
a  pleasure  to  return  to  Oklahoma. 

Tou  State  has  been  blessed  with  abundant 
resources  of  vitality  and  leadership. 

Tour  colorful  history  has  provided  us  with 
colorful  and  able  leaders. 

Many  of  our  more  learned  Senators  today 
sUll  shy  away  from  using  long,  flowery  words 
In  their  speeches  because  they  remember  too 
well  how  much  the  beloved  Bob  Kerr  en- 
joyed puUlng  out  his  dictionary,  stopping 
the  Senate  proceedings  and  thumbing 
through  the  dictionary's  worn  pages  to  check 
the  meaning  oif  a  word. 

Just  as  Bob  Kerr  checked  the  meaning  of 
a  word  to  bring  his  colleagues  down  to  size, 
he  always  checked  the  meaning  of  every  bill, 
every  piece  of  legislation,  to  weigh  its  effect 
OQ  Oklahoma,  on  the  Nation,  on  our  party. 
Bob  Kerr  Is  gone  from  Wivahlngton.  The 
•eadershlp  he  typified  is  not. 


Men  like  Mntx  Moneonkt  and  Howako 
E^DMONDsoK  can  be  seen  daUy  digging  into 
the  legislative  storehouse  for  something  to 
l>eneflt  Oklahoma,  the  Nation,  and  our  party. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  Caxi. 
AL3EBT,  Tom  Stxkd.  Ed  Edmondson,  John 
Jaruan,  and  Victor  Wickxrshaic  form  a 
strong,  cohesive  team  that  is  willing  to  take 
on  ail  comers  for  Ijeneflt  of  Oklahoma,  the 
Nation,  and  our  party. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  uiunindful  that  there 
is  an  occasional  accident  when  someone  from 
that  other  party  slips  into  office  here.  It 
does  happen  "when  the  corn  is  as  high  as 
the  elephant's  eye." 

I  am  going  to  present  our  party  as  a  party 
of  action.  The  other  party  is  a  party  of 
opposition. 

I  am  going  to  present  our  party  as  a  party 
that  moves.     The  other  holds  back. 

I  am  going  to  present  oxir  party  as  one 
which  lives  with  hope.  The  other  party 
lives  with  doubt. 

I  am  going  to  present  our  party  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  people.  The  other  party 
Is  the  8p>okesman  for  property. 

Before  I  contrast  the  two  parties,  how- 
ever, allow  me  to  contrast  the  two  ideolo- 
gies that  must  be  the  concern  of  both  par- 
ties. 

There  is  a  struggle  today  between  two 
great  philosophies — the  philosophy  of  free- 
dom and  the  philosophy  of  communism. 
The  issue  of  the  kind  of  leadership  our  party 
can  provide  is  all -Important. 

We  must  understand  that  if  we  just  call 
the  roll  on  the  differences  between  our 
country  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  t>alance 
sheet  in  terms  of  resources  and  population 
does  not  guarantee  success. 

Here  are  a  few  examples: 

1.  In  terms  of  population,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  a  distinct  edge — 221  million  people 
to  our  187  million  people. 

2.  In  terms  of  arable  land,  the  Soviet 
Union  again  has  a  distinct  edge — 586  mil- 
lion acres  compared  to  our  188  million  acres. 

3  In  energy  fuels — oil  and  coal — Soviet 
reserves  are  definitely  larger  than  ours,  even 
though  ovu"  production  is  more  efficient  and 
we  make  l>etter  uae  of  our  resources. 

4.  In  many  vital  minerals — perhaps  the 
beet  example  Is  manganese — the  Soviet  Union 
hfis  far  larger  reserves. 

5.  In  overall  food  supplies,  we  are  far 
ahead — but  this  is  efficiency  of  production 
and  not  resources,  and  we  could  be  over- 
taken. 

6.  In  housing  our  people,  we  take  the  lead: 
In   1960  we  constructed   IVi  times  as  much. 

7.  Soviet  steel  production  is  below  ours, 
but  at  the  present  rates  of  growth,  we  could 
be   overtaken   by   the  end  of  the  decade. 

8  In  the  field  of  space,  the  Soviets  toc^ 
an  early  lead  in  constructing  the  big  booster 
rockets,  and  we  have  not  caught  up  to  them 
yet  And,  they  are  also  ahead  of  us  in 
experience  gained  from  manned  space  flights, 
although  the  recent  magnificent  achievement 
by  one  of  your  native  sons.  MaJ.  Gordon 
Cooper,  help>ed  narrow  that  gap  significantly. 

9.  In  electric  power  we  are  far  ahead  of 
the  Soviets. 

10  But  in  one  vital  field  there  is  a  dis- 
turbing trend  which  could  be  decisive — the 
field  of  education.  In  1950  we  graduated 
52.000  scientists  and  technicians  while  the 
Russians  graduated  only  36,000.  Ten  yearn 
later,  in  1960,  we  graduated  only  38.000,  and 
the  Russians  graduated  111,000. 

When  we  look  at  these  trends,  I  think  it 
Is  apparent  to  all  of  us  that  we  cannot  sus- 
tain freedom  merely  by  statistical  superi- 
ority. What  counts  is  the  superiority  of 
freedom  as  a  way  of  life  and  the  willing- 
ness of  people  to  work  and  to  sacrifice  for  it. 

This  they  will  do  only  if  we  make  our 
system  work. 

And  It  is  in  this  field — making  our  sys- 
tem work^that  we  must  really  choose  be- 
tween the  two  parties. 


Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  seven  of 
America's  problems — every  one  of  which  our 
administration — a  Democratic  administra- 
tion— offers  a  program. 

1.  Education:  It  has  been  said  that  the 
educated  mind  is  the  guardian  genius  of 
democracy.     It  is  not  theory.     It  is  fact. 

2.  In  addition  to  Russia's  outstripping 
our  efforts  to  produce  more  scientists  and 
technicians,  other  statistics  should  be  noted. 

At  our  present  rate,  the  United  States  will 
be  short  90,000  doctoral  degree  holders  by 
1970.  We  need  to  be  turning  out  aVj  times 
more  Ph.  D.'s  in  engineering,  naathematlcs, 
and  the  sciences. 

We  need  a  wider  dispersal  of  the  graduate 
schools  from  which  such  degrees  are  ob- 
tained, because  today  three -foxirths  of  all 
Ph.  D.'s  are  being  granted  by  a  handful  of 
universities  located  in  only  12  States,  and 
the  region  we  so  proudly  call  the  Great 
Southwest  turns  out  fewer  than  any  other 
region  In  the  Nation. 

There  must  l>e  an  answer. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  the  answer,  a 
comprehensive  education  program,  but  it 
has  been  decimated  and  successfully  bottled 
up  by  members  of  the  other  party,  Joined  by 
a  few  dlehards  of  our  own  party. 

2.  Care  for  the  aged:  When  the  20th  cen- 
tury began,  only  1  out  of  20  Americans  was 
over  the  age  of  65.  Now,  it  la  1  of  10.  There 
are  1,000  more  Americans  past  65  tonight 
than  there  were  at  this  hour  last  night. 

Fifty-six  percent  of  the  aged  couples  live 
on  less  than  $2,000  a  year.  Eighty  percent 
sviffer  chronic  diseases.  One  in  five  aged 
couples  have  hospital  bills  each  year — and 
half  the  time  the  bills  exceed  $700 — one- 
third  or  more  of  their  total  income. 

There  is  a  need. 

There  must  l>e  an  answer. 

The  Democratic  Party  says  "Yes." 

We  have  an  answer. 

The  Republican  Party  says  "No." 

Eighty-six  percent — let  that  penetrate— 
86  percent  of  the  Republican  Senators  voted 
to  defeat  and  succeeded  in  killing — medical 
care  for  the  aged. 

They  don't  want  to  let  the  employee  and 
employer  each  contribute  $1.50  each  month 
under  social  security  to  assure  the  aged  of 
some  peace  of  mind  after  retirement. 

3.  Youth:  at  the  other  end  of  the  age 
spectrum,  40  percent  of  our  population  today 
is  under  21,  We  have  1  million  more  16- 
year-olds  alone  this  year  than  last.  Eighteen 
percent  of  our  unemployed  are  boys  and 
girls  under  the  age  of  21. 

We  must  in  this  decade  provide  26  million 
new  Joljs — and  we  are  running  far   Ijehlnd. 
Unemployment  among  young  workers  Is  two 
and  a  half  times  higher  than  the  national 
average  and  It  will  grow  worse  if  we  don't  act. 
There  must  be  tm  answer. 
The  Democratic  Party  says  "Yes." 
The   Republican  Party  says  "No." 
The    youth    opportunity    bill    Is    designed 
to  alleviate  part  of  this  problem.     Twenty 
Republicans   voted   against   it.     Only   seven 
voted  for  it. 

4.  Resource  development:  Oklahoma  has 
taken  the  lead  In  developing  Its  resources. 
But   vast   areas   of   our   Nation    lag   l>ehlnd. 

Thirteen  million  acres  of  Dust  Bowl  lands 
need  to  be  revegetated. 

Two  hundred  millions  acres  of  rangeland 
need  to  be  cleared  and  planted. 

Our  rivers  stUl  run  red  to  the  bottom  car- 
rying away  topsoll — if  not  detergents. 

There  must  be  an  answer. 

The  Democratic  Party  says  "Yes." 

The  Republicans  say  "No." 

Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  Republican 
Senators — 88  percent — voted  to  cut  funds 
for  America's  water  resources. 

6.  Public  works:  Closely  related  to  re- 
source development.  Additional  public 
works  projects  mean  more  employment,  more 
funds  In  circulation,  benefits  to  everyone 
upon   completion.      But   Republicans   make 
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public  worka  projects  one  of  their  prime 
target*  for  budget  cutting,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  oppoalng. 

8.  Space:  This  has  gained  the  lion's  share 
of    publicity — and    Justifiably   so. 

When  we  talk  of  space  and  space  research, 
there  are  those  who  raise  the  question  that 
our  efforts  cost  too  much,  Certolnly  Amer- 
ican leadership  In  space  Is  not  cheap.  We 
are  now  spending  20  cents  per  week  per 
capita  on  our  national  space  program. 

Other  Americans  ask  If  our  space  efforts 
are  worthwhile. 

I  can  answer  In  terms  we  can  all  under- 
stand. While  the  space  age  Is  not  yet  5 
years  old.  more  than  5.000  companies  and 
research  organizations  have  been  or  are 
now  Involved  In  our  space  effort.  We  have 
produced  more  than  3,200  space-related  prod- 
ucts, many  of  which  are  already  being  put 
to  use. 

But,  many  prominent  Republicans  are 
questioning  the  value  of  the  program.  A 
former  Republican  President  has  referred 
to  our  moon  project  as  a  "stunt." 

I  can  answer  that  simply:  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  generation  of  Americans  Is 
willing  to  resign  Itself  to  going  to  bed  each 
night  by  the  light  of  a  Communist  moon. 
7.  The  farm  program;  Something  close  to 
every  Oklahoman's  and  Texan's  heart.  In 
production,  the  strides  our  farmers  have 
made  have  been  fantastic. 

One  farmer  In  America  today  feeds  27 
people. 

In  Russia,  only  five  or  six  people  can  be 
fed  by  one  farmer's  output.  But,  It  Is  cost- 
ing our  Government  to  keep  our  surpluses 
In  storage  and  to  help  diminish  them. 

The  feed  grain  program,  which  was  de- 
bated hard  and  long  in  the  Senate  last  week, 
will  help  reduce  the  surpluses — will  raise  the 
farmer's  Income — will  keep  him  from  moving 
from  the  farm  to  the  city. 

It  Is  a  program  the  Democratic  Party  be- 
lieves In. 

We  say  "Tes."    It  will  work. 

The  Republicans  say  "No."*  Eighty-four 
percent  of  them  voted  against  It. 

When  I  speak  of  these  things.  I  speak  with 
strongest  personal  feelings. 

The  test  of  our  parties — and  of  their  serv- 
ice to  our  people — Is  how  well  and  how  faith- 
fully they  are  serving  America  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  America's  future. 

We  are  Democrau  because  we  believe 
America  Is  still  master  of  its  own  destiny. 

We  are  Democrats  because  we  do  not  be- 
lieve America  must  pull  back  from  the  world 
or  pull  out  from  the  pursuit  of  a  better  life 
for  all  Its  people  at  home. 

As  Democrats,  we  can  hold  our  heads  high 
In  the  company  of  any  Americans.  And  we 
must  go  among  them  all — we  must  knock 
on  every  door — and  carry  to  responsible 
Americans  the  story  of  a  responsible  party — 
responsibly  serving  all  the  people  at  home 
and  In  the  world. 


Hon.  Fritz  Lanliam  To  Leave  Wash- 
infton  After  40  Years 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  reluctance  that  we  realize  our 
former  colleague  and  most  able  and  dis- 
tinguished friend,  FYltz  Lanham,  Is  leav- 
ing Washington  after  some  40  years. 


Congressman  Lanham  served  with 
us  in  the  House  for  28  long  and  important 
years.  During  my  service  in  the  House 
I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  a  more  capable.  cfTectlve, 
or  more  dedicated  and  patriotic  person 
than  Fritz  Lanham.  All  of  us  will  miss 
him  and  his  lovely  wife.  Hazel.  They 
have  a  host  of  friends  in  Washington 
and  all  of  us  will  regret  their  departure. 


May  Si 


LegislatioD  Needed  To  Combat  Unemploy- 
ment Due  to  Internal  Revenue  Refla- 
tions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTOIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
Introduced  legislation  to  amend  sections 
162  and  274  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  relating  to  the  deducti- 
bility of  certain  business  entertainment 
expenses,  and  so  forth.  My  bill  is  iden- 
tical to  a  number  of  others  currently 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Ever  since  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice's regulations  were  published  in  final 
form  in  the  Federal  Register  of  Decem- 
ber 29,  1962, 1  have  received  ever-increas- 
ing complaints  from  businessmen  whose 
enterprises  In  large  part  depend  on  the 
promotion  of  good  will  by  means  of  legit- 
imate entertaining,  and  so  forth,  and  also 
from  the  restaurant,  hotel,  motel,  and 
entertainment  Industries  generally. 
These  communications  represent  the 
protests  of  both  management  and  labor 
in  these  Industries,  not  to  mention  the 
related  food  and  meat  suppliers,  who  are 
also  seriously  affected. 

However,  early  in  April,  the  real  impact 
of  this  problem  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  representatives  of  the  National 
Restaurant  Association  from  my  State  of 
Washington.  These  gentlemen  came  to 
Washington.  DC.  to  draw  attention  to 
the  serious  economic  problem  facing  their 
industry,  not  only  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, but  also  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
This  problem  has  been  created  pri- 
marily by  reason  of  the  incomprehensible 
and  complex  regulations  imposed  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  in  connection 
with  the  new  expense  account  law,  which 
in  turn  has  resulted  in  confusion  on  the 
part  of  businessmen,  leaving  them  foun- 
dering in  a  state  of  uncertainty. 

For  example.  In  the  city  of  Seattle, 
during  the  months  of  January  and  Feb- 
ruary 1963,  alone,  there  has  been  a  Job 
loss  of  605,  directly  related  to  the  restau- 
rant industiT.  Involving  a  wage  loss  of 
$359,160.  This  does  not  Include  allied 
businesses,  which  have  also  been  ad- 
versely afTected  by  the  uncertainty  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  regulations.  A  coun- 
trywide survey  by  the  National  Restau- 
rant Association  during  the  same  period 
of  time  points  up  a  Job  loss  of  some  44,- 
000  persons,  which,  if  projected  on  an 
annual  basis,  will  amount  to  approxi- 


mately 140.000  persons,  and  will  ln*»u. 
a  loss  to  the  industry  Itself  for  the  ■.!!! 
period  In  excess  of  $1  bUllon.         ^^ 

Some  entrepreneurs  In  the  Indms* 
with  whom  I  have  consulted  favor  »! 
NaUonal  Restaurant  AssoclaUon's  dq? 
tion  which  supports  specific  legislaUn' 
to  remedy  the  confusion.  However 
until  now.  I  have  been  loathe  to  fojuf 
this  course,  because.  In  view  of  the  maw 
tax  legislation  pending  before  the  HoZ 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  it  se^ 
to  me  that  the  enactment  of  specSw 
islation  to  cope  with  the  problem  was  n^I 
practical.  More  realistically,  i  bellevS 
that  once  the  Internal  Revenue  ServW 
was  presented  with  all  the  facts.  It  wouS 
be  persuaded  to  handle  the  matter  »/< 
mlnistratively.  *^" 

After  considerable  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Caplin  on  this  subject,  however 
I  found  that  I  had  been  unduly  optimls-' 
tic.  He  either  cannot  or  wUl  not  correct 
the  uncertainty  created  by  these  new 
regulations. 

Certainly,  IRS  regulations  which  on 
the  basis  of  all  indications,  will  result  in 
such  a  substantial  loss  of  Jobs  and 
sales  volumes,  are  self-defeating— tax- 
wise— and  obviously  not  In  the  best  in- 
terests  of  the  Government. 

Consequently,  it  appears  the  only  w&y 
the  matter  can  be  handled  to  correct  thlj 
confusion  and  relieve  an  already  dls- 
tressed  Industry,  is  by  the  passage  of  leg- 
Islation  such  as  I  have  Introduced,  which 
would  Impose  a  standard  of  reasonable- 
ness to  govern  the  deductibility  of  busi- 
ness and  entertainment  expenditures, 
together  with  a  reasonable  recordkeep^ 
Ing  program. 

The  matter  Is  critical  and  I  urge  early 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


The  Wheat  Referendum 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Tuesday's  wheat  referendum 
was  a  resounding  mandate  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  that  our 
people  want  less  Government,  fewer  con- 
trols, and  an  end  to  this  cycle  of  having 
the  Government  do  more  for  its  cltlzeni 
The  people  of  this  country  want  to  solve 
their  own  problems  without  the  do-good- 
ers and  bureaucrats  from  Washington 
interfering. 

In  the  questlonalre  which  was  Juat 
completed,  the  farmers  in  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Nebraska  voted  68.8  percent 
against  this  wheat  referendum.  Their 
reaction  to  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps  is 
69  percent  "no";  to  the  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps.  78.6  percent  "no." 

If  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion will  heed  this  referendum  and  in- 
terpret this  wheat  vote  correctly,  plans 
for  more  new  programs  such  as  maai 
transportation,  urban  renewal.  Domestic 
Peace  Corps.  National  Youth  Opportu- 
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{ties  Act.  education  bills.  Medicare — 
TrS  yes  even  tax  cuts  as  long  as  we  are 
J^^ning'  a  dencltr-wlll  be  dropped.  U  a 
rrferendum  coiUd  be  held  on  all  of  these 
cnending  programs,  the  voters  woidd 
JJenrhelmlngly  reject  them  as  they  did 
iie  wheat  program  Tuesday. 

I  trust  that  the  Congress  will  give 
Dftuse  and  reflect  somberly  on  this  vote 
of  Tuesday  and  carry  the  mandate  into 
other  fields  of  legislation. 


Huiton  VFW  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACHrSETTS 

in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  remarks  I  made  in 
part  on  May  4,  1963  at  the  40th  anni- 
versary banquet  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  Hudson,  Mass.,  in  my  dis- 
trict: 

This  occasion  has  great  significance  for 
the  town  ol  Hudson,  and  indeed  for  all  of 
us,  since  from  Ihe  very  time  of  Its  lncei>- 
tion.  and  before,  the  members  of  this  orga- 
nization have  always  exemplified  the  most 
inspiring  kind  of  patriotism  and  the  best 
kind  of  citizenship. 

In  war,  Its  members  have  been  a  tower  of 
BtrengUi  In  every  generation  In  defending 
our  country  against  its  enemies. 

In  peace,  they  have  unselfishly  furnished 
the  leiulershlp  and  example  that  has  been  so 
mfanlngful  and  constructive  for  community. 
State  and  Nation,  for  our  spiritual  ideals, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  good  and 
well-being. 

It  U.  therefore,  with  great  pride  that  I  Join 
In  this  outstanding  celebration,  and  extend 
to  you  all.  as  your  Congressman  and  as  your 
friend,  my  warm  congratulations,  commenda- 
tion, and  the  faith  and  prayer  that  your  great 
»ork  win  long  continue. 

Though  your  memt>er8  and  other  gallant 
Americans  and  allies  have  fought  a  succession 
of  bloody  wars  to  preserve  our  blessed  herlt- 
a^.  and  for  the  liberation  of  the  oppressed, 
we  have  by  no  means,  as  yet,  realized  our 
goals  of  freedom   and   world    peace. 

The  Communist  conspiracy  Is  still  with  us, 
vigorously  pressing  lt«  alms  to  dominate  the 
world  and  to  stifle  the  lamps  of  freedom.  It 
has  been  responsible  for  much  bloodshed, 
turmoil,  strife,  and  Injustice  In  the  world. 
It  U  continuing  Its  bitter  struggle  to  cap- 
ture, not  only  the  territories,  but  the  po- 
litical Independence  and  minds  of  men  and 
women  In  the  many  nations  where  it  con- 
tinues Its  Incessant  warfare  against  liuman 
freedom. 

But  It  Is  now  increasingly  evident  that  the 
Communists  are  losing  the  cold  war.  The 
might,  power,  and  strength  of  our  country 
and  the  free  world  Is  now  becoming  clear  to 
all.  even  the  leaders  of  the  Kremlin. 

If  wo  but  continue  with  firmness  and 
strength  to  stand  resolutely  against  the 
Communist  conspiracy.  Us  aggressions.  Its  de- 
s'Sn.  lU  Infiltrations  of  fre«  nations,  we  may 
y«  even  sooner  than  we  think,  achieve  that 
f*«ce  and  brotherhood  which  the  whole 
world  seeks  and  yearns  for. 

We  must  not  allow  the  establishment  of  a 
Communist  beachhead  In  this  hemisphere, 
spreading  subversion  and  violence,  to 
threaten  our  safety  and  security  and  that 
of  oar  neighbors. 


We  must  stand  by  our  commitments  for 
ordered  liberty  and  for  Justice,  decency  and 
collective  encouragement  and  assistance  for 
those  who  stand  with  us  in  the  fateful 
struggle  that  could  well  determine  the  course 
of  hlstc«-y  for  the  next  thousand  years  or 
more. 

These  tasks  will  require  continued  courage 
and  firm,  sagacious  leadership,  but  I  am  sure 
that  the  American  people  will  never  aban- 
don our  historic  resolve  to  protect  our  free 
Institutions  and  the  rights  of  man. 

In  this  critical  period,  as  we  face  one  crisis 
after  another,  let  us  continue  to  show  that 
indomitable  spirit,  allegiance  and  loyalty  to 
the  free  way  that  has  so  gloriously  marked 
the  members  of  this  organization,  and  others 
like  you.  who  have  stood  and  will  continue 
to  stand  for  God  and  country,  for  the  dignity 
of  man  and  for  the  cherished  freedoms  we 
so  dearly  cherish. 

Let  us  hopefully  look  forward  to  the  day, 
which  we  pray  may  soon  come  to  afflicted 
mankind,  when  subversive  conspiracies  will 
cease  and  when  Judicial  Institutions  will  re- 
place armed  might  as  the  effective  Instru- 
ment for  Implementing  a  Just  world  peace 
and  establishing  In  the  world  the  blessings 
and  fruits  of  human  brotherhood. 

Until  that  day  comes,  let  us  courageously 
face  up  to  every  task,  keep  our  great  Nation 
united,  vigorous  and  strong,  and  wisely  and 
patiently  use  our  great  power,  spiritual  and 
material,  and  our  resources  to  secure  a  Just, 
enduring  peace  and  to  guard  our  territorial 
Integrity,  political  Independence  and  free 
democratic  Institutions. 


Government  Lotteries  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  mrw  tobk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House 
about  two  more  foreign  countries  which 
operate  government-run  lotteries.  Both 
of  these  countries  have  foimd  that  lot- 
teries not  only  yield  high  revenues  but 
also  help  eliminate  underworld  problems. 

Australia  has  four  state-controlled  lot- 
teries which,  last  year,  brought  In  over 
$88 '^2  million.  The  net  Income  to  these 
states  amounted  to  over  $21 Y^  million 
In  1962.  It  might  be  Interesting  to  point 
out  that  the  1962  gross  receipts  exceeded 
the  previous  year's  sales  by  more  than 
$15  million. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Government  of 
Australia  sees  nothing  wrong  with  prop- 
erly regulated  and  controlled  lotteries. 
Last  year's  GoveiTiment  profit  from  Its 
lottery  operations  was  earmarked  for 
hospitals,  child  and  motherhood  welfare, 
mental  institutions,  and  for  financial 
help  in  constructing  the  Sydney  Opera 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  coimtry  which 
neighbors  Australia  is  New  Zealand. 
Although  New  Zealand  Is  a  small  nation, 
It  is  long  on  financial  wisdom,  for  it,  too, 
has  had  the  sense  to  recognize  the  merit 
of  harnessing  the  gambling  urge  so  as 
to  make  It  work  for  the  public  good. 

Last  year,  the  gross  sales  amounted 
to  $13,300,000  and  after  prizes,  almost  $4 


million  was  distributed  for  youth  and 
sporting  organizations,  community  proj- 
ects, charitable  objects,  and  other  worth- 
while projects. 

Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  we  not  exercise 
the  same  kind  of  wisdom  in  this  country? 
Why  can  we  not  capitalize  on  our  Amer- 
ican peoples  urge  to  gamble?  Why  can 
we  not  cut  our  taxes  and  reduce  our 
national  debt  with  a  Government-run 
lottery  which  can  easily  raise  over  $10 
billion  a  year  in  additional  revenue?  Let 
us  grasp  this  financial  wisdom  of  our 
friends— It  Is  never  too  late. 


Pesticides 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  it  is  my  privilege  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Safety  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  relief  that  I  learned  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  order  calling  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  immediate  steps  to  cut 
down  the  health  hazards  resulting  from 
the  widespread  use  of  pesticides. 

The  reckless  and,  in  some  cases,  un- 
controlled use  of  lethal  chemicals  in  so- 
called  bug-killers  has  been  a  source 
of  real  concern  to  me,  as  it  has  to  many 
others,  for  quite  some  time.  Everyone 
remembers  the  cranberry  scare  only  a 
couple  of  Thanksgivings  ago.  Unfor- 
tunately It  became  almost  a  joke  and  the 
public,  in  general,  felt  that  a  mountain 
was  being  made  of  a  molehill.  However, 
I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  was  a 
warning  bell  which  we  must  heed  in  the 
Interest  of  something  as  basic  as  human 
survival. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  excessive  and  in- 
creased use  of  certain  chemicals  In  to- 
day's pesticides  are,  while  not  as  sudden 
in  their  action  as  the  atomic  bomb, 
just  as  lethal  and  actually  far  more  in- 
sidious. We  already  know  what  some  of 
these  chemicals  in  larger  doses  have  done 
to  birds,  fish,  soil,  and  animals.  As  a 
result,  Audubon  and  garden  societies  all 
over  the  Nation  are  rising  in  protest  over 
indiscriminate  spraying  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  acres  of  our  land  and 
foliage.  Of  course,  swne  kind  of  pest 
control  is  very  necessary.  But,  Mr, 
Speaker,  in  spite  of  some  claims,  pesti- 
cides simply  cannot  discriminate  between 
honeybees  and  gypsy  moths — fish  and 
budworm — crab  grass  and  mocking 
birds — San  Jose  scale  and  you  and  me. 
So,  without  proper  controls  the  use  of 
pesticides  borders  so  close  to  an  "im- 
balance of  nature"  that  we  rim  the  risk 
of  eliminating  the  words  "future  genera- 
tion" from  our  vocabulary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  action  has  already 
been  taken  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  This  Is  the  restilt  of 
the  work  of  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  with  more  than  modest 
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motivation  by  one  of  our  brilliant  au- 
thors. Miss  Rachel  Carson.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  Miss  Carson  will 
testify  before  one  of  the  committees  of 
the  other  body  the  latter  part  of  this 
month  and  I  am  sure  I  will  be  most  In- 
terested in  hearing  what  she  has  to  say. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  am  fully  aware 
of  the  effect  any  legislative  action  will 
have  on  commerce  as  well  as  the  health 
of  our  people;  because  of  the  lack  of  co- 
ordination among  the  various  Govern- 
ment agencies  involved  in  the  use  of 
pesticides;  I  pledge  my  full  support  and 
seek  active  participation  on  the  part  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  in  formu- 
lating legislative  and  technical  controls 
on  the  use  of  pesticides.  Through 
apathy.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  turn  the 
word  pesticide  into  genocide. 

I  might  add  one  thing  further,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  that  is  that  my  subcom- 
mittee is  currently  holding  hearings  on 
the  reorganization  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  We  have  heard  testimony  from 
the  top  officials  in  all  the  various  agen- 
cies of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  we 
hoF>e  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  tes- 
timony from  Dr.  Jerome  Weisner.  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  in  the  near  future  at  which 
time  we  sincerely  hope  to  obtain  further 
information  on  the  use  of  pesticides  and 
determine  the  best  course  of  action  to 
follow  in  this  area. 


Onr  Local  Transport  Airlines:   Progress 
and  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
Its  timeliness  I  should  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
an  address  made  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  and  hard-working  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Representative  Walter 
Rogers  of  Texas,  before  the  Association 
of  Local  Transport  Airlines,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  May  9.  1963. 

Among  other  pertinent  and  significant 
comments  Mr.  Rogers  refers  to  the  long- 
standing interest  of  the  Corrunittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  in  the 
problem  of  securing  a  successful  replace- 
ment for  the  DC-3  workhorse  aircraft, 
especially  for  use  by  local  service  airlines. 

Mr.  Rogers'  address  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Association 
Of  Local  Transport  Airlines,  distinguished 
visitors  and  guests.  It  Is  always  a  pleasure  and 
an  honor  to  visit  with  you.  and  I  am  espe- 
cially honored  to  Join  you  at  this  quarterly 
meeting  In  the  discussion  of  vital  problems 
affecting  our  country. 

To.get  right  to  the  point,  let  me  call  to  your 
attention  that  the  Congress  has  charged  the 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  developing  a  national  system  of 
air  transportation  which,  among  other  ob- 
jectives, will recognize  and  preserve 

the  Inherent  advantages  of  •   •   •  and  foster 


sound  economic  conditions  In.  such 
transportation  •  •  •  and  •  •  •  encourage- 
ment •  •  •.'  Certainly  the  Congress,  in 
fixing  this  responsibility,  linew  or.  by  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  foresight,  should  have 
known  that  Government  help  would  be  re- 
quired In  other  words,  there  would  be  need 
for  substantial  subsidies.  Air  transporta- 
tion as  we  know  It  today  was  born  during  the 
lifetime  of  many  of  us  here  In  this  Hall.  As 
an  economic  Infant.  It  was  no  different  from 
a  human  infant  In  Its  need  for  attention,  as- 
sistance, and  care  to  bring  It  to  maturity 
Its  growth  has  been  Incredible,  and  when 
we  look  back  across  the  few  short  years  to 
the  World  War  I  "Jenny.''  It  Is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve the  progress  that  has  been  accom- 
plished. I  remember  quite  vividly  my  first 
flight  in  the  two-seated  •Jenny"  in  the  1920's. 
and  the  time  I  took  my  life  In  my  hands  and 
rode  In  a  Ford  trlmotor  We  then  gradu- 
ated step  by  step  to  the  DC  3  Many  con- 
sidered this  plane  as  the  acme  of  perfection 
in  engineering  and  development  The  un- 
believers refused  to  acknowledge  that  such  a 
large  plane  could  be  a  continuing  success, 
and  they  were  certain  that  no  longer  plane 
could  ever  be  built  and  lifted  into  the  air. 
I  think  of  the  story  of  the  hillbilly  boy  In 
Arkansas,  who  had  refused  to  accept  motor 
transportation.  He  was  watching  the  driver 
of  a  Model  T  trying  to  get  it  out  of  a  mudhole 
In  which  It  had  become  mired.  The  hillbilly 
boy  was  shaking  his  head  and  repeating  to 
himself.  "He'll  never  get  It  started.  He'll 
never  get  It  started."  About  that  time,  as 
flivvers  were  sometimes  likely  to  do,  one  of 
the  wheels  struck  a  hard  object  and  the 
Model  T  literally  leaped  out  of  the  mudhole 
and  sailed  off  down  the  road.  The  country 
boy  continued  to  shake  his  head,  but  began 
to  say.  "Hell  never  get  It  stopped.  Hell 
never  get  It  stopped." 

I  think  this  Is  applicable  to  the  air  trans- 
portation Industry.     It  was  most  difficult  to 
get    It    started,    and    It   will    be   much    more 
difficult  to  get  It  stopped.     No  one  Individual 
or  small  group  of  Individuals  can  take  credit 
for    these    outstanding    developments.      Cer- 
tainly the  CAB  would   be   the  last  to  try   to 
assume   such   a   role.     I    am    sure   that    this 
agency  would  readily  admit  that  on  occasion 
they  have  probably  hindered  the  advance  of 
aviation,  but  not  Intentionally  so.     In  carry- 
ing   out    the   responsibility   of    the    CAB    In 
Implementing   Government   participation    In 
the    development    of    this    industry,    It    was 
necessary  for  the  agency  to  weigh  each  step 
with  great  care  because  they  owed  an   alle- 
giance   not  only   to   the   promotion   and   de- 
velopment of  this  Industry,  but  also  to  the 
taxpayers   of   this   Nation   who  provided   the 
vital  funds.     Many  think  that  the  CAB  has 
followed  too  rigid  a  policy  In  falling  to  pro- 
vide proper  subsidy  to  Insure  full   develop- 
ment of  a  national  air  transportation  system 
that  would  extend  Into  the  small  cities  and 
the    thinly    populated    areas,    as    well    as    to 
provide  connections  between  the  metropoli- 
tan centers.     In   any  event,   and  I  am  sure 
that   the   point    Is   debatable   as    to   whether 
or  not  the  Federal  Government  has  partici- 
pated as  fully  as  Intended  in  the  solution  of 
this  problem.  In  my  opinion,  we  do  not  now 
have  the  national  air  transportation  system 
intended   to  have  been  created  by  the  Con- 
gress.   Although  the  tremendous  strides  for- 
ward, the  unbelievable  development  and  the 
unanticipated  achievements  In  air  transpor- 
tation have  been  the  result  of  a  unified  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  segments  of  the  air  trans- 
portation   Industry    and    associated    groups 
working    In    conjunction    with    the    Federal 
Government,  our  present  national  air  trans- 
portation system  Is  a  divided  rather  than  a 
unified  system.     Two  classes  of  carriers  and 
certainly  two  general  classes  of  service  have 
emerged    from    what   has    been   done   In    the 
past     One  of  these  Is  the  domestic  trunkllne 
carrier,    which    Is    presently    occupying    the 
status  of  being  self-supporting.     The  other 


May  2^ 

Is  the  local  service  carrier  which  U  not 
supporting,  and  la  in  a  quandary  at  u  " 
to  know  Just  what  status  It  doeg  ocn* 
which  calls  to  mind  the  story  of  the  biS^ 
who  walked  about  his  cage  carrying  •  ^ 
under  one  arm,  and  a  copy  of  Dt»w 
•Origin  of  the  Species"  under  U^TT^^ 
One  spectator  inquired  as  to  the  cmW* 
such  actions.  The  keeper  advised  th»t  th* 
baboon    was    confused    because   he   could 

make      iin      his     mlnrl      n/Vi<>tV>a>     u  -  **«ttl 
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make    up    his    mind     whether    he 


»M  hii 


brothers  keeper,  or  his  keeper's  brother 
am  sure  you  local  service  people  undent»J 
the  dilemma  Whatever  your  statin  ]«? 
be  said  that  you  are  true  pioneers  wrettlin' 
with  a  problem  to  which  the  proper  »olutk 
Is  of  great  Interest  to  this  Nation  iu«t  " 
was  the  need  for  success  In  the  westwj!! 
movement  of  wagon  trains.  ^^ 

I  am  sure  that  none  of  you  enjoy  bein» 
subsidy.     In  this  age  of  semantics  the  vn^ 
■subsidy  "  has  been    turned  Into  a  dirty 


presslon.     There   are.   no  doubt 


niany  utu 


and     Instances     In    which    Federal    8ub«i<h 
should   be  condemned,  but   certainly  nott 
the    local    service    air   carrier    system.     Ai  i 
pointed  out  earlier,  you  are,  relatively  gpet^ 
Ing,  an  Infant  growing  to  maturity,    if  *,yj 
body   Is   to  be  sound,  and   your  mind  keen 
proper  provision  must  be  made  to  buUd  thu 
industry  on  a  sound  basis,   and  opportumt? 
must   be   afforded   to  bring   about   that  end 
Perhaps  I  will  offend  the  trunkllne  carrier  bj 
what   I  am    about  to  say,   but  nevertheleii 
In  my  opinion.  It  should  be  said.    Until  the 
trunkllne  carriers  were  able  to  confine  tbetr 
operations  to  the  cream  of  the  market,  thej 
too    were   on    subsidy.      If    the    local  wmct 
carriers  were  taken  out  of  business  either  by 
the  canceling  of  certificates  or  by  bankniptcj 
and  the  trunkllnes  had  to  assume  the  prewst 
responsibilities  of   the   local   service  carrtm 
In  order  to  provide  a  national  air  transporti- 
tlon  system,  they  would  require  a  sub«taaUii 
subsidy,    probably    more    than    Is    presentlj 
going  to  the  local  service  carriers.    In  otto 
words.  It  seems  rather  unfair  to  me  to  cham 
the  local  service  carriers  with  being  the  r^ 
ciplents  of  a  Federal  subsidy.  If  the  dictata 
of   the   Congress   for   the   creation  of  a  na- 
tional   air    transportation    system   are  to  b« 
carried   out      The   matter  should  be  vlewtd 
as  one  system   as   Important  to  the  welfin 
of   this   Nation   as   the   communication*  ly*. 
tem  and    the  Postal   Department.     The  rw- 
ords  win  refiect  that  In  1962.  public  aerrlei 
payments  amounted  to  $66  million.    In  ttmi. 
It   can   also   be    pointed   out    that   the  local 
service  carriers  originated  $69  million  wort 
of  revenue  for  the  trunkllnes  of  the  United 
States.      Five    hundred    and    seventy-eent 
cities  having  a  population  of  more  than  lit 
million  people  were  served  by  these  carrtei 
Of   these   cities,   341    received    their  only  tb 
service  from  the  local  carriers.    Two  hundnd 
and  fifty-two  military  bases  received  aerrte 
from  the  carriers,  and  of  these.  69  were  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  local  airlines  roi 
their  commercial  air  service     The  last  decadt 
has  seen   passenger   traffic   Increase  fourfold 
In    these    operations,    and    It    has    incretad 
130     percent     In     the     last     5     years.    Son 
14,000      people      depend      upon      paychaeto 
totaling  $91,500,000  per  year  for  their  UwU- 
hood,    their    sustenance    of    themselves  sod 
their    families.      The    local    service    Industty 
paid  more  than  $2,250,000  In  State  and  PW- 
eral    taxes    on    fuel    and    oil,    and    collectsd 
over  $10  million  In  tran.sporlatlon  taxes  for 
the  Government  during  1962.     At  the  ««Jm 
time  and  during  the  same  period.  addiUoml 
services  that  were  being  provided  by  the  local 
service  carriers  and  public  benefits  for  eseb 
dollar    spent    have    Increased    some   twofold 
in  the  past  5  years.     This  In  spite  of  the  de- 
flated  dollar.      Many   statistics  can   be  pro- 
vided to  show  that  the  local  service  carrlen 
are  receiving  less  subsidy  than  did  the  tnin»- 
llne  operators  during  their  time  on  subsidy 
However.  It  Is  not  my  purpose  here  tonight 
to  try  to  generate  a  controversy  between  two 


.-ffmenU  of  a  great  and  vital  Industry.  It 
"^v  pxirpose  to  lend  what  assistance  I  can 
'*,^rtrd  unity  In  the  Industry  with  proper 
!^ldp»tlon  by  the  Federal  Government  In 
rovldlng  the  national  security  safeguards 
^j  closely  associated  with  the  air  transpor- 
tation industry  and  to  properly  foster  the 
'  ill  economic  expansion  of  this  business. 

Although  great  strides  have  been  made  as 
T  hare  heretofore  indicated,  there  are  many 
oft  spota  that  are  In  need  of  treatment.    It 
IS  my  feeling  that  these  soft  spots  have  been 
,-eated  by  the  Government  rather  than  by 
\'y^f  industry.    I  do  not  mean  to  indicate  that 
tiie  industry  Is  free  of  Just  criticism.    There 
are  many  things  that  the  Industry  can  do 
and  should  do  in  the  furtherance  of  the  solu- 
tion of  the  overall  problem.     However,  I  do 
not  think  that  they  should  be  called  upon  to 
respond  to   such    criticism    until    the    Gov- 
ernment measures  up  to  Its  full  responslbll- 
i;r    I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  perhaps  the 
CAB  is  In  a  state  of  confusion  as  to  the  role 
the  Congress  expects  It  to  assume.    In  order 
to  bring  the  overall  problem  Into  clear  focus. 
I  think  It  would  be  well  If  the  Congress  could 
enunciate  a  policy  to  the  effect  that  the  na- 
tional air  transportation  system  Is  a  national 
problem  and  a  problem  that  must  be  treated 
ai  a  single  problem.     Certainly    there    are 
many  facets  and  fragments  to  be  dealt  with. 
but  It  should  be  understood   that  each   of 
these  are  to  be  tied  together  and  properly 
equated  with  the  whole.     It  is  only  by  this 
procedure  that  we  can  Insure  proper  service, 
proper  defense,  and  proper  economic  growth 
to  our  country  in  Its  entirety.    And  it  is  only 
by  this  procedure  that  the  full  potential  of 
the  aviation  industry  can  be  brought  to  bear 
for  Its  contribution  to  the  growth  of  our 
Nation.     If  expanded  participation  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  supporting  the  local 
service  airlines  is  neceesary  to  bring  about 
the  needed  results,  this  obligation  on  the 
part   of    Government    should    be    squarely 
faced.    It  would  be  disastrous  to  permit  the 
feeder  lines  to  slip  backward  Into  poor  fi- 
nancial conditions  and  to  try  to  cure  such 
an  aliment  by  further  curtailment  of  service 
to  the  thinly  populated  areas.    It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  all  of  the  local  service  air- 
lines made  a  little  bit  of  money  last  year. 
This  fact  standing  alone  does  not  mean  that 
that  segment  of  our  economy  is  In  a  healthy 
condition  and  It  does  not  mean  that  subsidy 
payments  should  be  promptly  reduced.    You 
will  agree  with  me  that  getting  these  local 
lerrlce  lines  Into  the  black  was,  to  some  ex- 
tent, at  the  expense  of  service.    The  people 
In  the  United  States   are   widely  scattered 
throughout   our   country   from    the    slngle- 
Jamlly  Isolated    farmer    or    rancher    to   the 
thickly  congested  metropolitan  areas.    They 
m  all  Americans  and  they  are  all  entitled 
to  consideration  In  this  or  any  other  prob- 
lem which  faces  us  as  a  Nation.    If  the  local 
service  airlines  are  to  be  graded  solely  on 
the  basis  of  a  good  balance  sheet,  then  there 
will  be  many  citizens  of  our  country  who 
wUl  not  have  available  to  them  the  trans- 
portation services  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
We  all  know  of  the  substantial  curtailment 
of  rail  passenger  services,  as  well  as  limited 
bus  schedules  in  many  of  the  thinly  popu- 
lated areas.     America  Is  today  living  In  an 
air  age  and  our  people  In  all  walks  of  life 
are  entitled  to  the  opportunity   to  partici- 
pate    To  condemn  the  local  service  airlines 
because  they  require  subsidy  In  order  to  pro- 
vide needed  transportation  services  Is  utter 
folly.    Until  the  local  service  problem  Is  an- 
^nt6.  there  will  be  a  great  untapped  mar- 
ket. Many  millions  of  our  people  have  never 
been  In  an  airplane  and  many  others  would 
be  la  an  airplane  more  If  the  services  were 
araiiable.    It    U    the    age-old    problem    of 
»^lch  comes  first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg. 
crery  industry  and  every  Begment  of  that 
jMuatry.  like  a  human  being,  must  crawl 
before  It  walks,  and  it  must  walk  before  It 
runs.    If  more  attention  Is  paid  to  the  solu- 


tion of  the  problem  than  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  these  small  struggling  corporations, 
success  would  Iw  nearer. 

One  of  the  crying  needs  of  the  industry  at 
this  time  Is  a  modem  aircraft  geared  to  the 
needs  of  the  feeder  line.    This  is  not  a  new 
difficulty,  but  one  that  was  anticipated  sev- 
eral   years    ago.      A    difficulty    about    which 
nothing   concrete    has    been    done.     I    well 
remember  In  1955  an  Investigation  made  by 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of   the   House   of  Representatives  of 
which  I  was  a  member.     This  Investigation 
concerned  this  very  problem.    It  was  obvious 
at  that   time   tliat  the   aircraft  builders   In 
this   country   were   moving   toward   the   de- 
velopment of  aircraft  that  could  fly  nonstop 
around   the   world   In   the   shortest   possible 
time.    The  plane  was  to  further  conquer  the 
oceans  and  the  vast  land  expanses  to  move 
the  air  traveler  from  one  metropolitan  center 
to  another,  from  one  continent  to  another. 
The  trunkllnes  moved  from  the  two-motored 
DC-3  to  the  larger  four-motored  craft,  and 
then  Into  the  very  expensive  Jets.    The  DC-3 
that  had  been  the  workhorse  of  the  trunk- 
lines  continues  to  be  the  workhorse  of  the 
local  service  lines  and  remains  today  as  a 
stalwart  ship  that  Is  bearing  this  load.    The 
1955   investigation   took   our  committee    to 
Amsterdam,  to  Paris,  and  to  London  In  search 
of  an  answer  to  the  short-haul  problem.    Of 
all  the  new  aircraft  that  we  viewed,  only  the 
P-27.  then  the  Pokker-Prlendshlp,  appeared 
to  be  a  possible  solution   to   the  problem. 
Several  of  our  local  carriers,  Including  two 
Alaskan   carriers  and  one  Hawaiian  carrier, 
have  testified  to  the  economic  benefits  de- 
rived from  this  aircraft,  which  Is  presently 
manufactured  in  this  country  by  Pairchlld- 
Stratos  In  Hagerstown.  Md.     The  record  on 
this  craft  is  written  and  can  be  reviewed  by 
those  seeking  machines  for  the  short-haul 
purpose  In  this  country.    There  Is  no  doubt 
but  that  It  does  afford  a  solution  to  part  of 
the  short-haul  problem.    Some  say  that  there 
are  other  available  aircraft  on  the  market 
today  to  meet  the  low  density  problem  in 
the  short-haul  category.    Frankly.  I  have  not 
yet  seen  the  plane  that  will  answer  all  func- 
tions of  the  short-haul  problem.     It  is  my 
feeling  that  If  we  can  find  an  answer  to  the 
low  density  portion  of  that  problem,  we  will 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  a  breakthrough.    I  would 
hope  that  effective  action  in  that  area  would 
be  of  great  service  to  the  small  cities  where 
it  Is  most  badly  needed  and  where  the  basic 
answer  to  this  problem  lies.     It  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  out  of  line  for  Congress  to 
provide  funds  for  experimental  and  develop- 
mental work  on  this  subject.     It  would  be 
an  Investment  rather  than  a  subsidy;  an  in- 
vestment that  would  pay  substantial  divi- 
dends.   Perhaps  we  need  two  planes  in  order 
to  attain  success — one  of  which  would  serv- 
ice the  "third  level"  type  of  operation  and 
create  a  several -phase  situation  in  air  service, 
each  of  which  would  complement  the  other. 
This  would  also  provide   the  smaller  com- 
munities with  a  weapon  to  meet  the  "use  it 
or    lose    It"    criterion    fixed    by    the    CAB. 
Frankly.  I  do  not  feel  that  this  criterion  is 
the  answer  to  the  problem.     Once  the  local 
service  group  becomes  healthy  and  the  cities 
being  served  have  the  opportunity  to  utilize 
air  service  fitted  to  their  needs,  there  may  be 
a  sound  basis  for  the  "use  It  or  lose  it"  idea. 
However,  as  long  as  this  type  of  service  is  In 
the  embryonic  stage,  it  should  be  helped,  not 
hindered. 

It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  know  that 
Postmaster  General  Day  is  feeding  out  more 
first-class  mail  to  the  local  service  lines  for 
movement  on  a  space  available  basis.  This 
will  provide  a  much  needed  service  especially 
in  those  areas  where  surface  transportation 
is  slow  and  inadequate.  There  are  other  ways 
that  the  Government  can  help  in  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  other  than  the  subsidy 
route,  and  on  s  value  received  basis  such  as 
the  postal  service.    I,  of  course,  feel  that  the 


Members  of  Congress  will  address  themselves 
to  greater  participation  by  the  Government 
In  this  area. 

I  yield  to  no  one  In  my  desire  to  see  Gov- 
ernment In  business  as  little  as  possible.  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  my  desire  to  see  a  balanced 
budget  and  marked  reductions  in  Federal 
expenditures.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  desire 
to  avoid  every  possible  Federal  subsidy.  But 
I  am  equally  aware  of  the  fact  that  any 
country  intending  to  be  and  remain  strong 
must  have  and  maintain  a  strong,  healthy, 
and  vigorous  conununlcatlons  and  transpor- 
tation sj'stem.  Each  segment  of  these  gen- 
eral categories  presents  different  require- 
ments and  different  challenges.  It  is  only 
by  a  unified  approach  on  a  national  basis 
that  these  challenges  can  be  met  and  a  vig- 
orous free  enterprise  Industry  built.  It  is  one 
of  the  resfKjnslblllties  of  the  Congress  to 
take  such  step  as  necessary  to  Insure  that 
end.  In  keeping  with  the  general  philosophy 
of  the  Government  under  which  we  live. 

We  all  know  the  difficulties  of  wrestling 
with  economic  feasibility  In  high  cost  air 
operations.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Congress 
should  be  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  in 
trying  to  solve  a  national  problem.  Once 
the  local  service  problem  has  been  substan- 
tially answered  and  that  segment  of  the  In- 
dustry begins  to  enlarge  Its  muscles,  It  can 
assume  and  absorb  6«me  of  the  services  now 
being  handled  by  the  trunkllnes,  which  the 
trunkllnes  would  like  to  get  rid  of.  This 
would,  of  course,  contribute  meastu-ably  to 
the  stability  of  the  overall  Industry  and  all 
of  its  segments  and  associated  businesses 
and  si>eed  the  day  when  subsidies  can  be 
discontinued — a  day  we  would  all  welcome. 
It  Is  a  problem  that,  In  my  opinion,  cannot 
be  put  off,  and  I  would  hope  that  you  who 
are  in  the  front  line  trenches  would  do  yotxr 
best  to  bring  forward  a  sound  and  well  based 
program  containing  your  suggestions  and 
observations  so  that  the  Congress  may  move 
forward  at  an  early  date  on  the  subject 
matter.  I  would  conclude  by  calling  to  your 
attention  that  we  have  a  representative 
form  of  government,  and  I  know  of  no  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  who  does  not  liave  some 
direct  or  Indirect  concern  with  the  local 
service  airlines  and  their  associated  indus- 
tries. I  do  not  presume  to  tell  you  how  to 
proceed,  and  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  bur- 
den my  colleagues  In  the  Congress  with  ad- 
ditional mail.  But  I  would  point  out  that 
In  my  Judgment,  the  local  service  airlines, 
the  Alaskan  carriers,  the  Hawaiian  carriers, 
and  the  Caribbean  carrier  have  many  friends 
in  the  Congress.  It  has  always  been  my  ex- 
perience that  when  one  is  In  trouble,  he 
should  see  his  friends. 


Women's  Adwertisiiif  Clab  of  Wasbbf- 
ton  Honors  Mrs.  Kay  Hanson  as  "Ad- 
Tertisinc  Woman  of  ISSS** — Repre- 
sentatives Leslie  C.  Arends  and  A.  S. 
Herlonf,  Jr.,  and  C.  Bedell  Monro 
Speak 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   ■WrST    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
diflflcult  to  measure  the  effect  of  adver- 
tising in  the  everyday  life  of  the  average 
American.  Each  of  us  is  repeatedly  re- 
minded, influenced,  and  aided  by  adver- 
tisements, and  our  decisions  and  actions 
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are  determined  in  part  by  the  appeal  and 
scope  of  a  particular  publicity  approach. 
Advertising  is  a  significant  part  of  Amer- 
ican business,  and  millions  of  dollars  are 
flooded  into  the  economy  each  year  by 
firms  which  wish  to  publicize  their  serv- 
ices, wares  or  capabilities. 

In  the  Nation's  Capital,  there  exists  an 
efficient  and  effective  organization  de- 
voted to  the  field  of  advertising,  which 
brings  together  individuals  concerned 
with  that  aspect  of  commerce  The 
group,  the  Women's  Advertising  Club  of 
Washington,  has  among  its  membership 
women  of  demonstrated  ability  and 
imagination  in  ad  making. 

Annually  the  club  holds  an  award 
luncheon,  at  which  time  homage  is  ex- 
pressed to  the  woman  who.  in  the  past 
year,  has  made  the  most  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  advertising  field. 
Honoree  for  1963  is  Mrs.  Kay  Hanson, 
secretary- treasurer  of  United  Service  As- 
sociates, and  a  woman  experienced  and 
respected  in  the  techniques  and  require- 
ments of  advertising. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
attend  the  1963  Advertising  Woman  of 
the  Year  Luncheon,  sponsored  by  the 
Women's  Advertising  Club  of  Washing- 
ton, at  the  Washington  Hotel.  May  23. 
1963.  It  was  my  opportunity  to  greet 
and  congratulate  Mrs.  Hanson,  a  cher- 
ished friend,  on  this  meaningful  recog- 
nition of  her  abilities  and  accomplish- 
ments. Likewise,  it  was  gratifying  to 
meet  other  leaders  in  the  advertising 
area. 

Principal  speaker  was  Hon.  Leslie  C. 
Arends,  Republican,  of  Illinois,  who  has 
been  re-elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives each  term  since  the  74th  Con- 
gress, and  with  whom  I  served  in  that 
body. 

Also  participating  in  the  program  and 
commending  the  achievements  of  Mrs 
Hanson  were  US.  Representative  A. 
Sydney  Herlong,  Jr  .  Democrat,  of  Flor- 
ida, and  C.  Bedell  Monro,  president  of 
United  Service  Associates.  Mr.  Monro 
is  a  personal  friend  with  whom  I  was 
associated  when  he  was  president  of 
Capital  Airlines. 

Sharing  recognition  were  the  follow- 
ing ladies  who  in  the  past  have  been 
named  Ad  Woman  of  the  Year:  Mrs. 
Julia  Lee,  1962  recipient,  who  made  this 
year's  presentation  to  Mrs.  Hanson;  the 
1959  winner.  Miss  Kathryn  Bowers,  who 
is  with  the  Public  Relations  Department 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Washington; 
Miss  Ruth  Sheldon,  honored  by  the  club 
in  1957;  Mrs.  Ruth  Cotting,  of  Woodward 
St  Lothrop,  award  winner  in  1956;  Miss 
VI  Sutton,  of  the  Hecht  Co  .  named  in 
1954;  and  the  1952  Ad  Woman  of  the 
Year,  Mrs.  Jean  Ambrose  Schulthie.s  of 
Ohio. 

Presiding  was  Mrs.  Margaret  K.  Scott, 
president  of  the  Women's  Advertising 
Club  of  Washington.  Mrs.  Scott  intro- 
duced guests  at  the  head  table:  US. 
Representative  Charlotte  E.  Reid,  Re- 
publican, of  Illinois;  Representative  Her- 
long ;  noted  newspaper  columnist  George 
Dixon;  Robert  Bowerman,  president  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  Metropolitan 
Washington;  Wallace  Carroll,  president 
of  the  American  Gauge  k  Machine  Co  ; 
and  Mrs.  June  Miller,  program  chairman 
of  the  event. 


Mrs.  Scott  read  congratulatory  tele- 
grams from  well-known  personages,  in- 
cluding former  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower.  Also  quoted  was  a  gracious 
hand -written  message  from  Bernard 
Baruch.  which  praised  Mrs.  Hanson,  and 
said  in  part:  "I  hope  that  the  future  will 
continue  to  shine  on  you" 

Also  in  attendance  was  the  former 
US.  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  Hon. 
James  H.  Duff. 

I  request  that  excerpts  from  the  ad- 
dress by  Hon.  Leslie  C.  Arends  at  the 
1963  Advertising  Woman  of  the  Year 
Luncheon,  at  the  Washington  Hotel. 
Washington,  DC,  May  23,  1963,  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  also  remarks 
by  C  Bedell  Monro,  president.  United 
Service  Associates 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a.s  follows: 

Remarks  or  Mr  C   Bedell  Monro 

It  Is  not  only  a  pleasure  but  a  real  privi- 
lege to  say  a  few  words  about  the  guest  of 
lionor.  particularly  since  as  secretary-treas- 
urer of  our  company  she  has  worked  for  me 
and  with  me  for  some  16  years.  That  alone 
Is  a  terrific  accomplishment  which  deserves 
special  recognition— at  the  very  least  a  bronze 
plaque  attesting  to  Kay  Hansons  extraordi- 
nary courage  and  heroism 

Aside  from  that,  at  the  very  start  of  her 
association  with  our  company  she  wasn't 
satisfied  with  the  onerous  duties  of  her  office 
but  made  herself  useful.  In  fact  Invaluable, 
as  account  executive  for  public  relations,  ad- 
vertising and  promotional  programs,  and 
legislative  Information  for  a  certain  of  our 
client  companies. 

In  her  spare  time,  whenever  that  may  have 
been,  she  devoted  much  efTort  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Women's  Advertising  Club  of  Wash- 
ington, of  which  she  was  president  for  three 
terms  in  the  last  decade  Further,  she  con- 
tinues to  be  active  In  political  and  civic 
endeavors 

We  In  United  Service  Associates  are  proud 
of  Kay  Hanson  and  deeply  pleased  that  she 
is  being  so  honored.  I  am  certain  that  her 
many  friends  and  associates  Join  with  us  In 
extending  the  slncerest  best  wishes  for  her 
continued  success  far  Into  the  future. 


May  2s 


Speech  or  RrpRESENTATrvE  Leslie  C  Arends 
AT  THE  Women's  Advertising  Club  or 
Washington 

You  are  asking  yourselves  Why  should  I— 
a  common,  ordinary,  garden  variety  of  politi- 
cian—be  the  guest  speaker  on  an  occasion 
such  as  this? 

That's  a  good  question  I  don't  know  the 
answer  And  It  Is  most  unlike  a  politician  to 
admit  that  he  doesn't  know  the  answer  to 
any  question. 

There  Is  this  possibility:  While  politicians 
are  plentiful  In  Washington — all  eager  with 
words  to  extol  and  cajole,  to  commend,  and 
condemn-  I  am  of  the  political  species  with 
which  some  of  you  may  not  be  too  well 
acquainted 

Maybe  that's  why  I  was  Invited  to  this 
luncheon  That  you  might  see  and  hear  a 
rather  rare  type  of  politician— rare  In  the 
sense  of  scarcity  There  are  all  too  few  of  us 
in  the  Congress— all  too  few  of  us  In  this 
New  Frontier  city. 

Frontier  life  at  best  Is  hard  and  trying 
for  any  one.  New  Frontier  life  Is  unusually 
hard  and  trying  for  some  of  us.  It  Is  a  con- 
stant struggle  for  us  to  survive. 

We  are  rare  We  are  unique  We  are  not 
too  plentiful  Maybe  that's  why  I  was  ac- 
corded this  privilege  But  I  hardly  think 
my  being  a  diehard  Republican  Is  the  an- 
.swer  I  certainly  wasn't  Invited  here  to  make 
a  Republican  speech — not  even  a  nonparti- 
san Republican  speech.     Those  are  the  only 


two    kinds    of    speeches   I    have   ocra.i 
make.    And  I  like  to  make  them  *^°n  to 

I  do  not  know  why  I  was  asked  th/v. 
do  know  why  I  came.  Not  that  l"fof*" 
ment  thought  I  had  much  to  off«.*  *°" 
luncheon  of  this  character  but  I  »  k!!  * 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  admiVf^ 
for  the  women  of  the  advertlslnT;?:."" 
slon  and,  particularly,  to  congratui.u  *" 
publicly  pay  my  respects  to  Miss  K«,  n*^ 
son,  the  Advertising  Woman  of  the  T 

I  proptwe  to  make  some  observaUon.*t,.w 
respect  to  the  use  of  slogans  and  i.il,  "^ 
politics.  *'*'*  in 

It  may  appear  presumptuous  of  m-  ». 
Member    of    Congress,    to    talk    to   von'  -i,' 
are  professionals   In   the  field   of  adveni  , 
about  the  use  of  labels  and  slogans    ^^ 
I    know    next    to   nothing   about   adverti., 
principles     .ind     techniques,     nonethel^u^ 
have  witnessed  firsthand  how  skillfull 
tlslng   has   Influenced   elections   and  1*^7' 
tlon.     It    Is    to   this,   based   on    my  oW^ 
servatlons   and    experience   as   a  Member    , 
Congress,  that  I  propose  to  make  someXiL 
comments  ""^ 

Much  of  which  I  have  to  say  you  m. 
already  know.  I  will  be  content'  If  i  ^' 
tribute  In  some  degree  to  a  deeper  appr^" 
tlon  of  how  Important  advertising  i»l«u! 
Its  slogans  and  labels— not  only  in  the  ui 
of  products  but  In  the  sale  of  ideas  t^! 
enter  into  national  policy  and  the  mak^ 
of  both  laws  and  lawmakers 

When  one  thinks  of  advertising  he  in 
variably  recalls  various  slogans  and  ihi 
products  associated  with  them  H/)  u 
water  to  the  scientist,  but  99  44  100th*  per 
cent  pure  Is  Ivory  Soap  to  the  housewUe 
If  you  would  ask  the  man  who  own*  otw 
you  wouldn't  need  to  walk  a  mile  for  » 
Camel  You  would  get  there  In  a  CadllUc 
But  It  could  well  be  that  even  your  be- 
friend won't  tell  you  where  the  seducUvf 
young  lady  lives  who  has  repeatedly  and  »]. 
lurlngly  said,  pick  me  up  and  smoke  m« 
sometime  Whatever  you  do  or  propose  tc 
do,  don't  make  a  move  without  calling 
Smith,  not  even  for  a  pause  that  refreshej 
Reach  for  a  Lucky  instead  of  a  iweet 
But  what  man  wouldn't  really  prefer  i 
sweet  "—If  you  know  what  I  mean?  Tbej 
satisfy."  and  I  don't  mean  Chesterfleld* 
That  I  don't  smoke  Is  Immaterial.  After 
all,  there  Is     the  skin  you  :ove  to  touch  " 

"They  laughed  when  I  sat  down  at  the 
piano,  but  when  I  started  to  play  "  To  teU 
you  the  truth,  they  laughed  when  I  flrr 
ran  for  Congress  28  years  ago.  but  when  th« 
votes  were  counted  I  was  the  talk  of  the 
party— the  Republican  Party— In  my  dlainct 
that  Is. 

First    he    whispers       Then    he    ahouU 
That   applies   to   Congressmen    as   well  u  to 
Big  Ben      Not  Infrequently  we  have  to  ahom 
to  awaken   our  audience   to   the   next  pom: 
In  our  speech. 

The  point  of  all  this  Is  simply  to  IndlciK 
to  you  ladles  of  the  advertising  profe«loc 
the  extent  to  which  your  profession  has  con- 
ditioned the  mental  processes  of  all  of  u» 
The  Important  point  I  wish  to  next  male  li 
that  this  conditioning  of  public  thinklni 
Is  not  solely  In  the  area  of  consumer  goo<l» 
but  also  In  the  larger  area  of  governmentai 
policy  Labels  and  slogans  employed  to  le- 
cure  public  acceptance  and  enthusiasm  faf 
a  product  are  likewise  employed  to  eecun 
public  acceptance  and  enthusiasm  for  an 
Idea— a  political  concept  or  an  economic 
theory 

We  all  know  that  the  spoken  and  the 
written  words  have  had  a  tremendous  im- 
pact on  the  course  of  history  Informio* 
people  and  persuading  people  Is  not  ner 
Cicero's  orations  In  the  Roman  SenaU  had 
basically  the  same  purpose  as  the  oratloM 
delivered  in  the  U  S  Senate.  And  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  Congressional  Record  u 
read  with  no  more  relish  by  many  than  we 
relished  having  to  translate  as  students  lt« 
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«r.Uon»  of  Cicero.  I  might  add.  parenthet- 
f^Uy  that  there  are  some  speeches  In  Con- 
^M  that  also  require  some  degree  of  trans- 
^^on  to  be  understood. 

The  effect  of  the  novelists,  the  poets,  the 
niavrlghts,  the  phlloeophers  and  the  pam- 
hlet^ra  on  the  course  of  history  is  general- 
ff  fully  recognized.  They  were,  for  the  most 
■Ln  engaged  In  Informing  people  of  con- 
Soions  they  believed  shoxild  be  corrected. 
tjch  novels  as  "Oliver  Twist."  as  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin."  "Main  Street."  "Oil."  "Grapes 
of  Wrath" — to  mention  Just  a  few  that  Im- 
mediately come  to  mind,  and  there  are  nu- 
merous others — contributed  to  the  molding 
of  public  opinion.  The  writings  of  Marx,  Tol- 
ctoT  Plato.  Aristotle.  Voltaire,  had  their  Im- 

/t  in  the  formulation  of  public  opinion. 

All  ttol*  *®  learned  in  our  high  school 
and  college  days.  But  this  doesn't — It  seems 
^0  me— tell  the  whole  story.  As  profession- 
al advertising  advisers  you  know;  and  I,  as 
t  Member  of  Congress  all  too  well  know.  It 
la  one  thing  to  Inform  people  but  quite  an- 
other to  get  them  to  act.  It  Is  not  enough 
that  you  obtain  acceptance  of  the  merits 
of  a  product  or  Idea.  We  must  persuade 
them  to  buy  the  product.  We  must  per- 
suade them  to  act.  From  your  point  of 
view,  action  Is  doubtless  the  actual  pur- 
chase of  the  Item  you  through  advertising 
geek  to  sell  In  my  field  of  endeavor,  ac- 
tion would  be  at  the  ballot  box. 

How  better  can  a  people  be  moved  to  ac- 
tion than  by  an  Inspiring  sentence — a 
ChurchllUan  "blood,  sweat,  and  tears"  or  a 
Booseveltlan  "four  freedoms" — or  by  a  pithy 
phrase  or  some  Impelling  slogan — Ben 
Franklin '8  "Unite  or  die." 

We  know  how  Important  slogans  are  In 
consumer  advertising.  Did  you  ever  con- 
sider how  Important  they  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  In  political  advertising?  Ap- 
parently very  few  have,  or  I  overestimate 
the  Importance  of  slogans  In  history,  for  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  anywhere — not 
even  In  th«  Library  of  Congress — any  book 
on  the  subject  The  pages  of  history  are 
replete  with  slogans,  rallying  men's  minds 
to  a  cause  and  Inspiring  them  to  action  But 
no  one  has  seen  fit  to  put  them  all  together 
sj  a  subject  for  a  book. 

Everyone  seems  to  be  writing  a  book  these 
days  and  seem  to  be  finding  It  quite  lucra- 
tive Someone  of  you  advertising  ladles 
might  profitably  to  your  profession  as  well 
aa  to  yourself,  dollarwlse  and  otherwise,  try 
your  literary  talents  on  a  potential  "best 
aeller"  entitled  "Slogans  In  History."  And 
I  might  add.  as  a  special  Inducement,  earn- 
ing* from  a  book  have  been  known  to  get  a 
•peclal  treatment  under  our  Income  tax  laws 

Governments  have  been  destroyed  and 
governments  bom  behind  a  slogan  "Lib- 
erty Fraternity,  and  Equality"  was  the  ban- 
ner In  the  French  Revolution.  "Taxation 
without  representation"  was  the  cry  for  in- 
dependence In  the  American  Revolution 
In  this  connection  I  might  say  that  If  our 
Pounding  Fathers  had  visualized  the  pres- 
ent day  situation  and  had  known  what 
Uxatlon  with  representation  would  be  like, 
they  would  probably  have  said — "let's  for- 
get the  whole  thing  and  go  along  without 
the  representation." 

Before  coming  here  today  I  sat  down 
with  a  pad  and  pencil  and  Jotted  down  what 
slogans  I  could  recall  as  being  Important.  In 
one  way  or  another.  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States  Itself.  These  are  some  that 
csme  to  mind,  and  you  can  doubtless  think 
of  others.  Without  taking  the  time  to  put 
them  In  chronological  order  or  to  classify 
them,  here  they  are,  simply  as  they  came  to 
mind: 

"PlXty-four.  forty  or  fight." 
"Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too." 
■Rum.   romanlsm   and   rebellion." 
I^Remember  the  Alamo." 
"Minions  for  defense  but  not  one  cent  for 
tribute." 

"Cruclfled  on  a  cross  of  gold." 


"OlTs  me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 

"We  all  hang  together  or  we  hang  sepa- 
rately." 

"No  entangling  alliances." 

"To  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 

"A  war  to  end  wars." 

"Back  to  normalcy." 

"Chicken  in  every  pot." 

"New  Deal,  Pair  Deal." 

"New  Frontier." 

"Bundles  for  Britain." 

"America  First." 

"Honest  Abe." 

"The  happy  warrior." 

"The  economic  royalists." 

The  "Brain  Trust"  and  so  on. 

Some  are  slogans.  Some  are  labels.  Some 
are  designed  to  Inspire;  others  to  deride. 
Some  were  effective.  Some  were  not.  The 
mere  listing  of  only  those  I  recalled  sulDces 
to  say.  without  any  explanatory  comment 
on  any  of  them,  that  slogans  and  labels  with 
which  the  professional  advertising  counselor 
dally  deals  play  a  major  role  In  marketing 
Ideas  as  well  as  products. 

I  should  like  to  digress  for  a  moment  to 
call  your  attention  to  an  Interesting  historic 
fact  which  came  to  my  notice  about  a  year 
ago  when  reading  William  L.  Shlrer's  classic 
book  entitled,  "The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Third  Reich."  While  not  actually  a  slogan, 
as  we  commonly  think  of  the  term,  the  "Hell, 
Hitler,"  salute  of  Nazi,  Germany  served,  as 
have  so  many  slogans  In  history,  as  the  sym- 
bol of  unity  of  thought  and  purpose. 

Hitler's  father  was  the  Illegitimate  son  of 
a  peasant  woman  whose  name  was  Maria 
Anna  Schlcklgruber.  Accordingly,  Schlckl- 
gruber  was  the  official  name  of  Hitler's 
father  until  he  was  39  years  of  age  when,  for 
some  unknown  reason,  an  elderly  man  by 
the  name  of  Hitler  officially  acknowledged 
paternity  of  the  39-year-old  Schlcklgruber. 
Adolf's  father  thus  became  legally  known 
as  Hitler  Instead  of  Schlcklgruber. 

Mr.  Shlrer  speculates  whether  Hitler  cotild 
have  become  master  of  Germany  had  he  been 
known  as  Schlcklgruber.  Can  one  Imagine 
the  frenzied  German  masses  acclaiming 
Schlcklgruber  with   thunderous  "hells." 

"Hell  Schlcklgruber." 

This  Is  not  only  one  of  the  oddities  of 
history.  The  story  Is  pertinent  to  our  dis- 
cussion here  as  It  points  up  how  slogans, 
names,  and  symbols  can  be  used  to  Influence 
men's  minds  and  to  motivate  action.  It 
also  points  up  the  great  Importance  of  the 
slogan,  the  label,  and  the  name  being  appro- 
priate to  the  desired  end.  The  proper 
phrasing,  Just  the  right  words,  at  the  right 
time,  place,  and  circumstances — these  and 
many  other  factors  are  doubtless  a  part  of 
the  technique  of  advertising.  They  are  In- 
deed factors  entering  into  the  formulation 
of  political  strategy. 

Now,  IX  you  will,  I  should  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  use  of  slogans  and  labels  In 
the  legislative  processes  based  on  my  per- 
sonal experience  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
Some  bitter  battles  have  been  fought  in 
Congress  over  a  bill  against  which  or  for 
which  people  have  been  aroused  to  action 
largely  because  of  a  descriptive  slogan  clev- 
erly used  by  the  proponents  or  opponents 
of  the  measure  Some  of  these  legislative 
slogan  campaigns  have  caused  many  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  tremble  for  his  polit- 
ical future  and.  In  the  aftermath,  a  Mem- 
ber's vote  on  the  measure  has  caused  his 
defeat. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal  the 
Congress  had  presented  to  it  the  public  util- 
ity holding  company  bill.  It  was  a  very 
complex  measure,  directed  at  the  public  util- 
ity Investment  empires,  whereby  a  few  In- 
dividuals through  the  psrramldlng  of 
company  on  company,  one  company  owning 
the  stock  of  the  others,  were  able  to  realize 
a  substantial  profit  on  a  relatively  small  In- 
vestment. The  Insull  empire  would  be  a 
notorious  example.  Those  on  top  the  pyra- 
mid   controlled    through    this    device,    with 


Interlocking  directorates,  the  operating 
ccMnpany   forming    the   base. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  would  bring 
an  end  to  these  financial  manipulations. 
Thoae  who  profited  by  the  holding  company 
device  were  called  economic  royalists,  and 
those  who  conceived  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion were  called  the  brain  trust.  The 
question  that  confronted  the  Wall  Street 
barons,  as  they  were  derisively  called,  was 
how  to  create  a  public  opinion  to  which  the 
Congress  would  react.  It  is  no  easy  matter 
to  get  people  Interested  in,  much  less  vigor- 
ously expressing  their  opposition  to,  a  com- 
plicated financial  Investment  measure  of  this 
character. 

But  it  was  done,  and  It  was  done  with  a 
slogan  behind  which  were  rallied  In  a  well 
financed,  highly  organized  campaign,  every- 
one who  owned  a  single  share  of  stock  of 
any  kind  In  a  public  utility.  Even  people 
who  didn't  have  any  such  investment  Joined 
in  the  campaign. 

The  public  utility  Interests,  doubtless  well 
advised  by  some  members  of  your  advertis- 
ing profession,  seized  upon  a  provision  in 
the  bill,  that  was  really  the  heart  of  the 
measure,  and  labeled  it  the  death  sentence 
clause.  It  was  represented  as  being  a  bill 
which  would  destroy  the  companies  In  which 
you  have  invested,  make  your  investment 
valueless,  and  destroy  the  hard-earned  sav- 
ings of  the  people. 

Letters  and  telegrams  poured  into  the 
offices  of  Members  of  Congress,  urging,  ap- 
pealing, demanding  that  we  vote  against 
the  "death  sentence  clause."  Many,  if  not 
most  of  those  who  wrote  knew  very  little 
about  the  bill  Itself,  not  even  its  title.  All 
they  knew  was  that  they  were  against  the 
"death  sentence  clause."  It  wovild  hurt 
them.  It  would  hurt  the  little  man.  It 
would  deny  the  elderly  their  old-age  in- 
come. It  would  discourage  anyone  invest- 
ing In  our  country's  futtire.  It  would  re- 
tard free  enterprise.  It  was  a  sentence  of 
death  to  everjahlng  we  here  in  America 
stand  for. 

A  Senate  committee  held  hearings  to  ex- 
pose those  conducting  the  campaign  against 
the  "death  sentence  clause."  Sam  Ray- 
bum,  then  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce,  who  guided  this  high- 
ly controversial  bill  through  the  House,  be- 
came "the  man  of  the  hour,"  so  to  speak. 
He  later  became  Speaker,  as  you  know.  The 
Member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania 
who  brought  to  public  attention  that  many 
of  the  telegrams  were  fraudulent,  and  ex- 
posed the  utility  interests,  lost  his  seat  in 
Congress  In  the  next  election  as  a  result 
of  a  well  financed  and  organized  campaign 
against  him  as  a  reprisal. 

This  is  but  illustrative  of  the  power  of  a 
slogan  In  the  legislative  processes.  It  also 
gives  you  some  Idea  of  Uie  problems  that 
confront  a  Member  of  Congress  In  seeking 
to  do  what  he  considers  right  and,  at  the 
same  time,  reflect  the  view  of  the  people  he 
represents. 

Another  example,  and  one  with  which  most 
of  you  are  no  doubt  familiar,  is  the  legisla- 
tive battle  over  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  It 
was  characterized  by  the  labor  union  leaders 
as  a  slave  labor  law.  If  you  were  to  ask 
the  average  worklngman  to  tell  you  In  Just 
what  way  the  bill  would  make  him  a  slave 
or  deny  him  any  rights,  he  couldn't  tell  you. 
Nor  could  the  labor  union  leaders  point  to 
a  single  section  of  the  bill  that  would  deny 
labor  Its  rights.  And  yet  many  a  battle  was 
fought  in  the  political  arena  over  a  slave 
labor  law  which,  as  it  turns  out.  Is  actually 
labor's  bill  of  rights. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  labeling  and 
packaging — what  you  call  a  product  and  how 
you  dress  it  up  for  display  in  the  store 
window,  the  showcase  or  for  sale  on  the 
supermarket  shelf — is  rudimentary  In  mar- 
keting and  advertising.  As  you  alert  ladles  of 
the  advertising  profession  are   aware,  there 
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ar«  a  number  of  bills  pending  in  Che  Con- 
gress dealing  with  labeling  and  packaging. 
I  do  not  know  bow  far  tbese  maa«iirea  go,  but 
I  do  not  want  the  American  scboolboy  of 
today  being  denied  one  of  my  boybood 
pleaaurea  of  dlacovering  the  prize  in  tbe  bos 
of  Cracker  Jack. 

If  you  require  putUng  on  the  label  what 
the  prlae  U  in  the  Cracker  Jack  box,  some- 
thing will  pase  that  was  American.  And 
this  poeaibly  la  a  point  I  think  ahould  be 
made  to  the  committee  members  handling 
product  labeling  legUlaUon. 

If  we  are  going  to  legislate  In  this  area. 
I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  we  require  all 
prices  above  $100.  let  us  say,  be  stated  In 
even  dollars.  It  would  be  much  easier  for 
everyone,  particularly  for  the  party  writing 
the  check,  if  the  price  of  the  used  car  were 
an  even  $2,000  instead  of  $1.999.»a.  Perhaps 
an  even  better  Idea  for  legislation  in  this 
area  would  be  to  require  the  price  to  be 
stated  before  taxes  and  after  taxes.  Such  a 
requirement  would  cerUinly  be  helpful  to 
us  Republicans  in  our  efforts  to  make  the 
American  electorate  budget  conscious  and 
Ux  conscious.  This  income  withholding  Ux 
procedure  has  hurt  our  cause. 

But,  quite  seriously.  Just  as  labeling  Is  Im- 
portant in  securing  public  acceptance  of  a 
prodiict.  It  is  Important  In  the  field  of  legis- 
lation. Much  ado  has  been  made  about  the 
public  not  knowing  from  the  label  what  the 
package  actually  contains.  And  I  tell  you 
from  my  own  legislative  experience  that  bills 
are  enacted  that  might  not  otherwise  be 
enacted  were  It  not  for  Its  UUe.  Not  Infre- 
quently the  title  of  the  measure  Is  mislead- 
ing— deceptive.  If  not  actually  fraudxilent. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  You  will 
recall  that  following  the  launching  of  sput- 
nik by  Soviet  Russia,  there  arose  a  great 
hue  and  cry  from  the  party  out  of  power 
about  how  our  missile  program  had  been 
so  seriously  neglected,  which,  however,  was 
not  true  in  fact.  Throughout  the  country 
there  was  an  atmosphere  of  hysteria.  We 
must  do  something  to  develop  scientists, 
engineers,  mathematicians,  linguists,  that  we 
may  insure  our  defense  security  for  the 
futtire. 

And  so,  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  was  expeditiously  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. Who  would  risk  his  political  future 
by  voting  against  a  measure  to  assist  In 
developing  scientists  so  necessary  to  our  na- 
tional defense?  To  do  so  would  be  voting 
against  both  education  and  defense.  Politi- 
cally, that  would  be  like  voting  against  God 
and  motherhood. 

So  now  we  have  on  the  books  what  Is 
known  as  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  You  can  Imagine  how  startled  I  was 
when,  upon  looking  over  a  list  of  the  uni- 
versity fellowships  awarded  under  this  act. 
I  found  that  comparatively  few  were  for 
the  advanced  study  of  mathematics,  or  engi- 
neering, or  chemistry:  and  that  most  of 
them  were  for  the  study  of  such  subjects  as 
church  music,  comparative  religion,  com- 
parative literature.  Buddhism,  Mohamme- 
danism, philoeophy,  world  history,  poetry, 
and  so  on. 

Those  are  Interesting  subjects,  to  be  sure 
But  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  what 
relationship  they  have  to  our  national  de- 
fense. Nonetheless,  this  is  the  education 
program  being  carried  out  under  what  Is 
labeled  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
If  we  change  the  label— if  we  change  the 
title  so  that  It  described  accurately  what  the 
bUl  really  pertained  to.  that  the  people  would 
know  Just  what  this  legislative  package  con- 
tained— I  think  there  would  be  cort»kIerably 
less  support  for  this  Federal  expendlWre  of 
the  taxpayers'  money.  \ 

Let  me  conclude  with  Just  one  thought. 
It  Is  an  Informed  public  opinion  that  makes 
the  wheels  of  dcn\ocracy  turn.  You  in  your 
profession,  and  I  in  mine,  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  are  ia  this  important  work.     Ours 


is  a  repre«entaUve  form  of  government 
£acb  Lndivldual  Member  of  Congresa  actually 
speaks  only  for  the  people  who  sent  him  to 
Congress  to  speak  for  them.  Each  Member 
mua(,  therefore,  oonslder  not  only  what  he 
personally  may  feel  is  the  beet  course  to 
pursue,  he  must  take  Into  account  the  senti- 
ment— the  wishes  and  want* — of  the  people 
he  represents.  Public  opinion  on  a  national 
level  may  be  quite  different  from  the  public 
opinion  In  some  one  congressional   district. 

Thus,  while  a  Member  of  Congrese  neces- 
sarily reflects  public  opinion,  as  he  should, 
he  also  must  mold  public  opinion.  He  must 
not  simply  be  a  follower.  He  must  also  be 
a  leader. 

And  let  us  always  remember  these  words 
of  John  Stuart  Mill:  "If  all  mankind  minus 
one  were  of  one  opinion  and  only  one  person 
were  of  the  contrary  opinion,  mankind  would 
be  no  more  Jusuned  In  silencing  that  one 
person  than  he.  if  he  had  the  power,  would 
be  Justified  in  silencing  mankind." 

My  best  wishes  to  all  of  you.  And  my 
heartiest  congratulations  to  Miss  Kay  Hanson 
your  wonderful  advertising  woman  of  the 
year. 
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Mr.  .\LBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  special 
supplement  of  the  current  Issue  of  the 
Prentice-Hall  Executive  Report  contains 
an  article  written  by  the  dlstingiiished 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evins] 
entitled  "Improving  Government-Busi- 
ness Relationships." 

The  article  points  out  the  need  for 
Government-business  cooperation  and 
provides  examples  of  the  steps  being 
taken  by  Government  agencies  and  the 
Congress  to  bring  about  this  arrange- 
ment. 

I   believe  this  article  by  the  dlstin- 
gxilshed  chairman  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  will  be 
of  Interest  to  all  my  colleagues: 
Improving  aovxBNMXNr-BusiNxss  Rxlation- 

SHIPS 

(By  Joe  L  Evtns.  Member  of  Congress,  chair- 
man. House  Small  Business  Committee) 
Our  economy  Is  moving  swiftly  both  here 
and  abroad.  To  keep  apace  with  these  mo- 
mentous changes,  we  must  reappraise  some 
of  our  views. 

We  should  think  anew  about  the  relation- 
ship between  public  and  private  business. 
There  must  be  a  growing  partnership.  This 
is  no  time  for  pointless  division  and  con- 
flict. 

We  are  confronted  with  new  trade  prob- 
lems with  the  advent  of  the  European  Com- 
mon Market,  the  passage  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  and  the  flow  of  goods 
from  the  Par  East.  Our  views  must  be  ad- 
Justed  to  meet  these  changes. 

All  too  often  In  this  century,  extremists 
have  pictured  our  Federal  Government  as  a 
monster  lient  upon  the  destruction  of  our 
society.  Congress  has  been  maligned  and 
defamed:  yet  the  Congress  Is  a  mirror  of 
the  public's  needs,  the  public's  wants  and 
the  public's  aspirations.  Business  Itself  has 
l>een  most  vocal  in  its  attacks  upon  the 
Executive  and  the  Congrese.     American  In- 


dustry and  business  at  time,  also  h^  . 
Uas  object  of  atUck.  *  *^  »»M  h»«, 

Certainly  thJa  NaUon  has  matoi^i  ♦ 
point   Where    we   can   and  .houS^»*l*» 
bickering  and  recrimlnauon  and  m^  T!^ 
to  the  business  of  doing  business^  ° 

On  a  numbw  of  occasions  the  Pr^^ 
has  said  that  the  Federal  OovermB!!^^' 
bxislnese  ahould  work  together  intu^*'*^ 
and    cooperation    and    in    partnermhiiT^^ 
Joint  enterprise.  H-ftnertnip  ^  ^ 

This  certainly  does  not  mean  that  m  ^ 
the  cooperating  must  come  from  tnt^ 
The  various  branches  of  Government  ^ 
must  play  a  major  role  to  insure^  V" 
Government- business  partnership  wliih. 
effecUve  means  by  which  the  econoBniT' *" 
tentlal   of  our  country  will   be  realSed  **■ 

The     legislative    branch    of    GoTemii»«,» 
shares    a    great    responsibility    m    wJT^ 
about   a   fuller   understanding  of  wh«t%^ 
Government's   role  win   be  In   this  bTJL 
ship.  P*nner. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  over  the  decad 
there  has  been  a  growing  amount  of  re^f 
tlon  and  organization.  This  Is  due  tottl 
growing  amount  of  specialization  and  omT 
plexlty  of  our  economic  structure  plmjtJ 
accelerated  tempo.  Congress  has  been  ckIim 
upon  to  enact  legislation  of  a  posltlvra*. 
ture  in  a  wide  area  and  range  to  assist  b\m' 
ness  in  the  overall  public  Interest  Thi 
business  commimlty  has  not  always  acoeotcd 
this  assistance  with  enthusiasm.  A  bett^ 
understanding  of  this  partnership  Is  needed 

Initially,  the  banking  fraternity  thtnii 
opposed  the  creaUon  of  the  Federal  Dep«it 
Insurance  Corporation.  But  today  banken 
consider  the  FDIC  as  a  stabilizing  Influenc* 
on  their  activities.  Indeed,  they  advertlw 
boldly  and  proudly  that  their  deposits  m 
Insured  by  FDIC. 

COVrmNMENT  POLICING  KTEDtO 

Certainly  there  Is  a  continuing  need  far  a 
certain  amount  of  policing  by  the  Federal 
Government.  In  some  instances  4*^a»  be- 
come necessary  to  issue  regulaUons  curbing 
certain  practices  because  of  the  actioni  of  g 
few  Irresponsible  members  of  an  industry. 

In  retrospect,  it  cannot  be  fairly  said  that 
this  legislation  and  these  regxilatlons  have 
retarded  our  growth  and  development.  We 
have  developed  the  greatest  and  most  vi- 
brant economy  of  any  nation  in  tbe  world. 
We  are  the  envy  of  our  allies  and  of  our 
adversaries.  AU  this  has  been  attained 
within  the  general  framework  of  free  enter- 
prise with  due  regard  to  the  public  Interest 
and  protection. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  It  Is  my  belief  that  our 
free  enterprise  system  must  be  praaerred 
and  extended  and  that  the  public-private 
partnership  concept  can  and  should  be 
accelerated. 

Congress  and  the  executive  branch  can  be 
helpful  to  business.  And  conversely,  busi- 
ness can  be  helpful  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  coming  forward  with 
their  particular  Ideas  and  suggestions  for 
solving  various  problems  that  face  industrlci 
and  government. 

Congress  Is  called  upon  to  consider  leg- 
islation that  will  nsslst  business  In  over- 
coming obstacles  to  growth  and  prosperity. 
Proposed  legislation  Is  considered  by  appro- 
prUte  congressional  committees.  Public 
hearings  are  held  to  determine  whether  the 
particular  legislative  proposal  Is  needed  and 
will  have  the  desired  effect.  It  Is  at  these 
hearings  that  the  representatives  of  buslneea 
Government,  labor,  farmers,  consumers  and 
the  public  generally  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  views  and  to  suggest  cbangee 
and  amendments  which.  In  their  view,  wU 
strengthen  the  bill  under  consider  a  tloii. 

It  la  not  necessary  to  come  to  Waibing- 
ton.  or  to  hire  someone  to  lobby  for  your 
views.    A  letter  or  postcard  to  your  Congren- 
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pym  or  Senator  Is  enough  to  show  your  in- 
terest. But.  if  you  do  come  to  Washington, 
you  will  find  that  Members  of  Congress — and 
their  staffs — are  accessible. 

Our  Small  Business  Committee  member- 
ship has  always  sought  to  serve,  encourage 
and  promote  American  small  business  in  the 
hope  that  In  due  course  It  will  become  big 
business  The  concept  of  our  committee  is 
that  what  Is  good  for  small  business,  gen- 
erally, is  good  for  all  business,  and  good  for 
the  public  at  large.  Our  committee  is  not 
against  big  business  as  such;  it  is  rather  pro 
Knall  business. 

TAX    AND    TRADX    HELP 

We  have  promoted  tax  policies  and  trade 
policies  favorable  to  small  business.  We 
have  worked  to  secure  a  greater  share  of  Gov- 
ernment defense  and  other  contracts  and 
gubcontracts  for  small  business.  It  Is  my 
fxpreased  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  serve 
American  small  buflness  generally  and  In  a 
broader  field  by  encouraging  and  guiding 
email  businessmen  to  enter  Into  export 
trade — thus  expanding  American  business 
and  helping  to  Improve  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments situation.  We  must  continue  to  do 
this  in  the  light  of  the  quickening  changes 
of  the  times. 

In  promoting  this  public-private  partner- 
ship, we  should  consider  what  the  various 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment are  doing  and  can  do  to  be  of  assist- 
ance. Many  businessmen  are  not  aware  of 
what  Is  available.  Just  for  the  asking. 

I  wish  to  mention  two  agencies  In  par- 
ticular—the Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

SOLE    OP    THE    SB  A 

The  Small  Business  Administration  was 
created  In  1953  on  a  temporary  basis  to  pro- 
mote, stimulate  and  assist  small  business 
firms  In  both  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce. By  1958,  SBA  had  proved  so  necessary 
and  effective  that  the  Congress  gave  It  perma- 
nent status. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  Is  to  review  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
My  committee  recently,  during  extensive 
public  hearings,  received  a  comprehensive 
report  from  Mr.  John  E.  Home.  SBA  Admin- 
istrator. His  report  made  several  impressive 
points.  Illustrating  how  effective  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  been  In  carry- 
ing out  the  mission  assigned  to  It  by 
Congress. 

The  Small  Business  Administration — with 
a  loan  authority  of  $1.5  billion — cooperates 
closely  with  banks  In  making  financial  assist- 
ance available  to  small  business. 

As  fresh  evidence  of  the  determination  of 
SBA  to  cooperate  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  to  encourage  the  private  banking 
Industry  to  help  Itself  and  at  the  same  time 
help  small  business,  a  regulation  has  recently 
been  issued  authorizing  commercial  banks 
holding  Small  Business  Administration  de- 
ferred participation  loan  certificates  to  use 
them  as  collateral  for  Government  deposited 
funds  As  Mr  Home  explained,  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  role  Is  to  supple- 
ment the  pwlvate  credit  available  to  small 
business  and  "to  lead  the  way  in  demon- 
strating the  term  loans  and  other  sound 
loan  Innovations  are  of  positive  economic 
value  to  the  local  community." 

The  legislation  enacted  by  C'->ngress  that 
created  the  Small  Business  Administration 
requires  that  agency  to  Insure  that  a  fair 
proportion  of  Government  contracts  are 
placed  with  small  business. 

SMALL   BUSINESS  SKT-ASmES 

In  fuiniling  this  assignment  SBA  cooper- 
ates closely  with  other  Government  depart- 
ments, and  as  a  result,  there  has  evolved  a 
set-aside  arrangement  whereby  a  substantial 
portion  of  Government  procurements  may  be 
purchased  only  from  small  business  concerns. 


By  act  of  Congress.  SBA  also  is  empowered 
to  protect  a  small  business  concern  that  has 
submitted  a  low  bid  on  a  Government  pro- 
curement. For  instance,  If  the  mailman  who 
brings  the  maU  to  your  residence  rides  a  little 
scooter,  the  chances  are  that  this  little 
scooter  was  made  by  a  smaU  business  firm 
whose  low  bid  initially  had  been  rejected 
because  of  an  apparent  lack  of  ability  to 
perform.  SBA  Inquired  Into  the  matter,  how- 
ever, and  found  the  small  business  firm  to 
be  fully  capable  of  delivering  on  schedule. 
As  a  result,  the  procuring  agency  was  required 
to  accept  the  bid  and  award  the  contract 
to  the  small  business  firm. 

This  proceeding  is  doubly  beneficial.  It 
helps  the  small  business  manufacturing  con- 
cern and  it  helps  the  taxpayer,  it  demon- 
strates good  government  in  action. 

Savings  to  the  taxpayers  of  at  least  94  5 
million  were  directly  attributable  to  this 
program  for  fiscal  year  1862.  These  savings 
in  procurement  costs  to  the  Government 
which  represent  the  difference  between  the 
small  business'  low  bid  and  the  amount  of 
the  next  highest  bid,  more  than  covered 
total  annual  administrative  costs  for  all  of 
SBA  procurement  and  technical  assistance 
programs. 

Another  important  development  associated 
with  thU  SBA  procedure  rests  in  the  fact 
that  although  SBA  has  reversed  the  procur- 
ing agencies  In  many  Instances,  experience 
shows  that  SBA  has  been  right  97  percent  of 
the  time. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  promotion,  encourage- 
ment and  stimulation  of  commerce  f.nd 
trade,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  Within 
the  Department  there  are  specialists  in  every 
field  of  business  activity.  They  are  able 
men  who  are  dedicated  to  the  promotion  and 
improvement  of  American  industry. 

COMMESCE    DEPABTMENT    ROLE 

Of  special  significance  at  thU  time  la  the 
determined  effort  being  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  Increase  our  ex- 
port trade  and  thereby  give  a  major  assist 
to  halting  the  outflow  of  gold  from  the 
United  States.  There  has  been  created 
within  the  Department  a  special  branch  to 
deal  with  this  problem,  and  industry  is  be- 
ing encouraged  and  urged  to  engage  in  ex- 
port trade. 

The  Impetus  behind  the  drive  for  greater 
expcH-t  trade  markets  stems  from  the  passage 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  This  legisla- 
tion has  the  support  of  such  diverse  groups 
as  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  AFL- 
CIO.  and  many  farm  organizations.  The 
Bureau  of  International  Business  Operations 
and  the  Bureau  of  International  Programs, 
both  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  are 
primarily  responsible  for  promoting  foreign 
trade  and  are  doing  much  in  this  field. 
These  faculties  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce are  available  to  all  classes  of  business, 
regardless  of  size. 


wanted:  export  advice 
In  the  export  expanslcm  drive,  the  Govern- 
ment is  pleading  for  advice  from  business 
In  a  recent  speech,  Mr.  Eugene  M.  Brader- 
man.  Director  of  the  Department's  Bureau  of 
International  Commerce,  asked  businessmen 
to  write  detaUed  briefs  on  their  difficulties 
In  export  trade.  He  pointed  out  that  these 
facts  were  essential  to  the  Government  as  It 
moves  into  negotiation  under  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act.  This  is  an  example  of  the  in- 
terdependence of  Government  and  business. 
It  Is  one  facet  of  the  partnership  that  needs 
recognition. 

All  American  businesses — whether  large  or 
small — have  a  very  high  stake  in  the  future 
of  International  trade.  Some  may  talk  about 
a  rising  tide  of  foreign  trade.  But  there  is 
also  a  rising  tide  of  foreign  competition.  I 
urge  business  management  to  participate 
more  actively  In  this  competition  for  foreign 


trade.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Govern- 
ment provides  many  programs  of  assistance. 
For  instance,  the  United  States  operates 
three  Trade  Centers  abroad— In  London. 
Bangkok,  and  Frankfurt.  A  fourth  has  Just 
been  opened  In  Tokyo.  In  these  centers,  the 
products  of  different  American  Industries  are 
displayed.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
supervises  these  exhibitions. 

SBA  nrviTEs  sacHiBrrs 
The  Small  Business  Administration, 
through  Its  Foreign  Trade  Division,  has  in- 
vited more  than  1.000  small  manufacturers 
to  exhibit  their  products.  The  typ>ee  ot  prod- 
ucts exhibited  Include  toys  and  games;  auto- 
motive service  and  maintenance  equipment; 
Industrial  instrxunents  and  laixwatory  ap- 
paratus; small  farm  machinery  and  irriga- 
tion equipment;  and  business  machines  and 
office  equipment  among  others. 

Our  Government  is  also  sponsoring  trade 
missions  consisting  of  groups  of  business  spe- 
cialists who  have  volunteered  to  carry  specific 
business  proposals  to  International  markets. 
Upon  their  return,  the  mission  members  dis- 
cuss trade  and  sales  opportunities  which  the 
mission  has  developed  abroad.  The  Small 
Business  Administration  encourages  small 
business  concerns  to  participate  In  this  pro- 
gram by  bec<Hnlng  mission  members  and  by 
submitting  business  proposals. 

Another  aspect  of  Government-business 
cooperation  U  exemplified  in  foreign  trade 
fairs.  The  United  States  will  be  represented 
this  fall  in  commercial-type  fairs  in  such 
diverse  places  as  Turkey,  Greece,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia,  and  West  Berlin.  The 
Commerce  Department's  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Commerce  has  full  information 
about  such  events.  This  is  available  on 
request  from  the  Department. 

Ttax     COUNSELINO 

Our  Government  is  also  providing  free 
counseling  assistance  to  private  business 
with  regard  to  foreign  trade  possibilities. 
For  example,  last  year,  a  St.  Louis  firm  with 
27  employees,  was  assisted  In  a  Joint  en- 
deavor by  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  firm 
manufactures  firetrucks  and  flrefightlng 
equipment.  It  purchases  truck  chassis  and 
builds  firetrucks  with  all  the  necessary  com- 
ponents. The  businessman  concerned  was 
hesitant  about  entering  the  export  market, 
but  was  persuaded  to  mail  out  price  lists 
and  brochures.  The  firm  has  since  made 
sales  in  Lima,  Peru;  Damascus.  Syria;  and 
Bangkok.  ThaUand.  In  addition,  the  com- 
pany participated  In  a  trade  fair  and  now 
has  an  agent  in  Peru.  This  is  an  example 
of  what  can  be  done  in  the  export  trade  In 
partnership  with  Government. 

Over  a  span  of  years,  there  have  been  areas 
of  disagreement  between  Government  and 
private  business  and  undoubtedly  there  will 
continue  to  be  some  areas  of  disagreement. 
However,  business  and  Grovernment  must 
work  for  more  areas  of  cooperation  and  ac- 
cord and  a  better  partnership  In  the  Interest 
of  both.  In  our  new  horizon,  we  should  look 
forward  to  a  patient  public-private  partner- 
ship, with  peace  and  cooperation  and  pros- 
perity for  all. 


Independence  of  Jordan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OP    WEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
25  Jordan  will  celebrate  the  17th  anni- 
versary of  her  independence.    On  this 
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memorable  occasion,  I  wish  to  extend 
warm  felicitations  to  His  Majesty  King 
Hussein  of  the  Hashemlte  Kingdom  of 
Jordan;  and  His  Excellency,  the  Jorda- 
nian Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
Saad  Juma. 

The   Hashemlte  Bangdom   of  Jordan 
gained  its  Independence  on  May  25.  1946, 


May  23 


provide  assistance  in  the  fields  of  agrl-     for  good  management  and  InduKtr*    » 
culture,  industry.  transporteUon.  health.     Pwhie's  testimony  •  "^au«try.  ^ 

education,  and  community  development. 
We  are  also  helping  to  finance  certain  de- 
velopment projects  which  will,  when 
completed,  benefit  greatly  the  economy 
of  the  state.  One  such  project  is  the 
East   Ghor    Canal,   which   will   provide 


TiSTTMoirr   or  Hon.  Auxanddi  Ptm-t,   ,»_ 
fubucaw  .  or  New  HARTroKs    N  y  ^" 

Milk    MAUurriNc    Hxarino.  '  InvoiJ^  "" 

NOBTHIASTEBN     MlUt     OaOEM       HrZ^    ^^ 

City.  Mat  20.  1963  '  ^°^ 


gradual  autonomy.  Great  Britain,  as 
advisory  power,  had  been  in  control  since 
World  War  I  when  the  then-called 
Transjordan  fell  under  Its  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. As  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, the  people  were  nomadic  and  au- 
thority rested  with  the  tribal  leaders. 
There  was  little  industry  and  farming  to 
warrant  great  interest  in  the  country  by 
either  the  Porte  or  British  authorities. 
Within  the  Palestine  towns  later  occu- 
pied by  Jordanian  forces,  home  indus- 
tries, such  as  needle  and  silverwork,  did 
exist  and  were  famous  throughout  the 
world  as  artistic  treasures. 

However,  from  the  beginning  of  World 
War  I.  the  people  allied  themselves  with 
Britain.  With  the  giiidance  of  T.  E. 
Lawrence,  the  tribes  were  elTective  In 
cutting  supply  lines  and  disrupting  com- 
munication. During  World  War  II.  Jor- 
dan once  more  declared  its  allegiance  to 
the  allies  when  the  ruling  Prince.  Amir 
Abdullah,  pledged  himself  and  his  peo- 
ple. It  was  at  this  time  that  the  coun- 
try became  Important  because  of  its  stra- 
tegic location,  its  proximity  to  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  oU  nelds  of  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

As  an  independent  Kingdom,  Jordan  is 
most  noted  for  its  tourism.  Much  of 
what  is  called  the  Holy  Land  is  now  with- 
in its  borders.  The  old  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem has  been  contested  for  centuries  for 
its  religious  connections.  It  is  the  cen- 
ter of  three  religions — ChrisUanity, 
Judaism,  and  Islam.  Within  its  walls. 
Christians  may  visit  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
the  Via  Dolorosa,  and  the  Holy  Sepulcher. 
A  Jew  may  search  for  and  find  the  rviins 
of  Solomon's  Temple  and  David's  Tomb. 
And  the  Muslim  may  pray  within  the 
confines  of  the  mosque  of  the  E)ome  of 
the  Rock,  the  third  most  sacred  place  in 
all  Islam. 

To  the  lovers  of  antiquity.  Jordan 
offers  a  more  fertile  area  of  study  in  the 
south.  The  magnificent  city  of  Petra. 
carved  from  the  cliffs,  is  a  mute  testi- 
mony of  the  grandeur  of  its  ancient  past. 
Situated  on  the  main  route  between  Da- 
mascus and  Arabia,  Egypt  and  Babylon, 
the  city  prospered  and  became  an 
empire. 

The  Romans,  who  were  to  cause  the 
downfall  of  Petra,  left  behind  them  the 
ruiris  of  Jerash.  one  of  the  best  preserved 
of  all  Roman  cities.  Mosaic  floors,  a 
columned  street,  a  triumphal  arch,  the 
Forum,  and  other  buildings  he  exposed 
to  the  weather  and  the  discerning  eye  of 
the  visitor. 

Another  Roman  city  is  Amman,  the 
capital  of  the  country,  the  once  proud 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Here  can  be  seen 
an  amphitheater  which  dominates  the 
entire  city,  as  well  as  other  ruins. 

Not  all  Americans  who  come  to  Jordan 
are  tourists.  Many  have  been  sent  by 
our  Government  to  help  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country.    Our  aid  projects 


Mr.  Chairman,  1  appreciate  this  ODDor,,. 

ItV   to  aL>D«ar   tXTnonRllv  o<    .i,i-  .     ""^V'JriU- 


after  the  culmination  of  many  years  of    water  from  the  Yarmuck  River  for  the     ^^^y  to  appear  persoim'uy  atiiiu  he^'^^^- 
voiving  lo  miik-marketing  order  areMin ,'?' 


thousands    of    acres    of 


in-igation    of 
desertland 

Another  project  in  which  the  United 
States  has  taken  a  financial  interest  is 
road  construction.  These  new  roads  will 
enable  agricultural  produce  to  reach 
quickly  the  markets  while  still  fresh. 
They  also  facilitate  the  movement  of 
machinery  used  in  the  development  of 
the  country.  Furthermore,  tourism  has 
benefited  greatly  since  the  discomfort  of 
travel  throughout  Jordan  has  been  to  a 
large  extent  eliminated. 

The  present  monarch.  King  Hussein, 
has  remained  a  steadfast  friend  and  ally 
of  the  United  States.  Although  recent 
disturbances  have  left  his  country  less 
stable  than  usual,  the  King  continues  to 
pursue  his  policy  of  anticommunism  and 
support  for  the  United  States.  On  this 
their  17th  anniversary  of  independence. 
I  salute  the  King  and  the  citizens  of 
Jordan  on  their  accomplishments  and 
extend  to  them  the  wish  for  continued 
progress  and  prosperity. 


Secretary  Freeman  Shoald  Take  Note  of 
the  Northeastern  Dairy  Problems 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ERNEST  WHARTON 

or  Nrw  TO»K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  previously  granted,  I  Include  the 
remarks  which  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Congress- 
man Alexandu  Pimto.  made  this  past 
Monday  during  hearings  on  Federal  Milk 
Marketing  Order  No.  2  In  New  York  City. 
His  description  of  the  dairy  situation 
In  general  and  the  plight  of  the  farmers 
in  particular  is.  In  my  opinion,  accurate 
and  his  plea  that  the  market  adminis- 
trator recommend  an  adequate  producer 
return  is  most  worthwhile.  In  my  own 
28th  District,  a  similar  situation  exists, 
and  recent  statisUcs  revealing  the  fact 
that  no  fewer  than  4,000  dairy  farms 
have  closed  during  the  past  year  in  New 
York  State  reinforce  his  contention. 
Under  such  conditions,  our  farm  pur- 
chasing power  is  seriously  diminished 
and  thousands  are  thereby  forced  Into 
the  growing  ranks  of  unemployment. 

While  a  solution  must  be  pursued,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  found  the  better  off  we 
will  all  be.  I  believe  that  today  s  senti- 
ment demands  less  rather  than  greater 
intervention  by  the  Federal  Government 
In  the  farmers'  affairs.  This  week's  vote 
on  the  wheat  referendum  Is  a  case  In 
point.  The  farmer  Is  not  ready  to  accept 
the  logic  of  the  computer  as  a  substitute 


Northeast.     I   undersUind  that  mim»  L 
are  to  be  considered  but  I  wlah  to  dirJ? 
remarks    to    the    prices    now    preTallint  ? ^ 
reserve   milk    In   the   New    York-New   f.   ** 
marketing  area.  ""^T 

At  the  present  time  dairy  fanners  or 
mllkshed  are  In  danger  of  losing  a  suhrt^!f 
tlal  portion  of  their  markets  due  to  the  ««-" 
ent  unrealistic  pricing  of  milk  used  f" 
manufacturing  purposes.  I  propose  that  iZ 
proprlate  action  be  taken  to  meet  an  en^T 
gency  situation  aiid  to  preserve  and  hoZ' 
fully,  to  increase  dairy  farm  Income  m^ 
apearance  has  no  other  objective  and  I  wn 
leave  the  technical  aspects  to  others  whn  «- 
better  qualified.  "wire 

In  recent  months  It  has  become  evident 
that  a  modification  of  the  class  m  price  « 
necessary  If  the  market  Is  to  be  cleared  ol 
this  milk.  It  la  my  understanding  that  pro 
ducers  and  cooperatives  are  virtually  unaa^" 
mous  In  their  request  to  modify  the  claas  m 
price  by  adding  a  butter-cheese  adjustment 

Because  of  the  current  price  level  pro- 
prlctary  handlers  are  threatening  to  refiue 
milk  since  they  are  finding  it  very  dlflWnUt  to 
break  even — much  less  make  a  profit  More- 
over,  buyers  of  milk  have  reduced  premlmuj 
and  hauling  subsidies  and  are  refusing  to 
pay  handling  charges  sufficiently  adequau  to 
reimburse  farmers  and  their  cooperaUves  lor 
their  cost  of  running  country  plants.  iUnj 
plants  have  already  closed,  eliminating  con- 
venient outlets  for  producers.  CooperaUres 
have  had  to  accept  an  Increasing  quanuty 
of  milk.  Many  dairy  farmers  have  been 
forced  to  accept  less  than  the  esUblUhrt 
price  and  have  had  to  Invest  In  expensive 
mllk-handllng  facilities. 

The  dimensions  of  this  problem  are  treat, 
since  slightly  over  half  of  the  milk  produc- 
tion In  the  New  York-New  Jersey  market  U 
utilized  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The 
situation  win  be  further  aggravated  on  July 
1  of  this  year,  when  the  class  III  price  li 
scheduled  to  be  Increased  by  14  cents  pe 
hundredweight. 

I  make  no  claim  to  being  an  expert  In  the 
technical  aspects  of  our  mllk-marketlng  or- 
der, but  there  are  over  4,000  producers  In  my 
congressional  district  whose  milk  Is  mar- 
keted under  order  No.  2  and  I  am  reliably 
Informed  as  to  the  situation  I  have  de8crtbe<l. 
Dairy  farm  Income  has  already  declined  to 
critical  levels  and  I  do  not  believe  It  fair  to 
require  producers  to  assume  the  additional 
burdens  Imposed  by  the  current  price  sit- 
uation Moreover,  I  am  confident  that  the 
Congress,  which  has  delegated  authority  for 
detailed  marketing  regulations  to  expert 
agencies,  does  not  Intend  that  farmers  be 
forced  to  dump  their  milk,  nor  that  their  co- 
operatives be  required  to  suffer  subst&ntUl 
losses.  Therefore,  it  Is  hoped  that  this  hear- 
ing will  result  In  the  establishment  of  i 
more  realistic  price  level  for  class  III  milk, 
thereby  assuring  markets  and  Income  for 
dairy  farmers. 

Finally.  I  urge  that  there  be  no  lowering 
of  class  I  prices.  Such  a  move  would  »e- 
rlously  aggravate  the  already  depressed  eco- 
nomic circumstances  of  dairy  farmers.  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  personally  urged  the  SecreUry 
of  Agriculture  to  defer  consideration  of  fluid 
milk  pricing  since  the  present  problem  es- 
sentially Involve*  the  class  III  price  struc- 
ture. Therefore.  I  earnestly  hope  that  ths 
class  I  price  wUl  be  maintained  at  current 
levels. 
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Ad^*«  by  Ho"'  Daniel  K.  laoiye,  May 
5,  1963,  Cornerstone  Laying  Cere> 
monies,  Albert  Einstein  CoUefe  of 
Medicine,  Yeshira  Unirersity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  In  the  other  body, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye], 
delivered  the  principal  address  on  May 
5,  1963.  in  connection  v,-iih  the  corner- 
stone laying  ceremonies  for  the  new  Ull- 
niann  Research  Center  for  Health 
Sciences  and  for  the  Einstein  College 
Hospital  which  Includes  the  Horace  W. 
Goldsmith  Pavilion,  the  David  and  Irene 
Schwartz  Pavilion,  the  Charles  H. 
Revson  Diagnostic  Center,  and  the 
Evelyn  and  Joseph  I.  Lubin  Rehabilita- 
tion Center.  All  of  these  buildings  are 
presently  under  construction  on  the 
campus  of  the  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine  of  the  Yeshiva  University  of 
New  York. 

During  the  ceremonies  at  the  site  a 
"Letter  to  the  Future"  was  placed  in  the 
cornerstone  which  reads  as  follows: 
Lrmci  TO  THE  Future — This   Is   Ai>deessed 

TO    you — The    Leaders    and    Builders    of 

THE   FUTtTRE 

May  the  hopes,  dreams,  and  aspirations 
which  motivate  and  Inspire  us  In  this  build- 
ing program  today  become  the  living  realities 
of  your  day.  May  our  efforts  and  dedication 
to  the  programs  and  Ideals  of  the  Albert 
Einstein  College  of  Medicine  of  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity bear  fruit  In  fuller,  healthier  lives 
for  all  mankind.  May  the  dread  diseases 
which  cause  man  bo  much  pain  and  cut  so 
many  down  In  the  prime  of  life  be  consigned 
to  medical  history  as  scourges  conquered  by 
man's  Ingenuity.  May  the  generations  of 
doctors  and  scientists  trained  at  the  Albert 
Knsteln  College  of  Medicine  and  the  scien- 
tific achievements  emanating  from  Its  lab- 
oratories serve  as  an  enduring  testament  to 
our  faith  In  the  future,  an  affirmation  of 
Albert  Einstein's  belief  that  there  Is  no 
higher  purpose  than  service  to  one's  fellow 
man. 

Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine,  of 
Teshlva  University,  cornerstone  ceremonies. 
May  5,  1963. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  dinner  following 
this  impressive  ceremony  Senator  Inoxtye 
delivered  an  address  of  great  importance 
advocating  the  establishment  by  the 
United  States  of  a  Health  Corps  like  our 
Peace  Corps. 
His  address  follows: 
Address  bt  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inoutk 
It  is  a  privilege  to  share  In  your  pride 
and  Joy  at  this  exciting  new  sUge  In  the  life 
of  your  fine  young  medical  school.  Today, 
when  so  much  strife  ar-*  self-interest  divides 
whole  continents,  It  Is  gratifying  to  celebrate 
an  occasion  which  brings  together  people 
dedicated  to  the  health  and  happiness  of 
humanity  everyvphere. 

This  afternoon,  the  cornerstone  cere- 
monies heralded  the  near  completion  of 
magnificent  new  faclllUes  for  research  and 
for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled.  These 
hfw  hospital  and  research  buildings,  as  I 
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understand,  mark  the  completion  of  your 
college's  grand  design  for  a  medical  city 
which  wUl  rank  among  the  world's  truly 
great  center*  for  human  healing. 

Eight  years  ago.  John  P.  Kennedy  greeted 
the  opening  of  irinsteln  college  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  It  would  become  a  monument 
of  hope  and  pride  to  the  future  health  and 
the  happiness  of  all  of  Its  citizens.  That 
prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  In  a  remarkably 
short  time  and  the  college  Is  physical  proof 
of  the  miracle  that  can  be  accomplished  by 
men  and  women  of  all  races  and  creeds 
united  by  a  common  concern  for  all. 

Just  a  few  hours  ago,  a  "Letter  to  the  Fu- 
ture" was  enclosed  In  the  new  buildings, 
bearing  the  names  of  the  visionary  men  and 
women  who  are  determined  that  generations 
to  come  will  Inherit  a  world  freer  of  dis- 
ease and  needless  suffering  than  our  own. 
This  was  a  vote  of  confidence  in  man's  po- 
tential to  build  a  more  Joyous  world — an 
affirmation  that  we  can  harness  the  positive 
forces  of  science  for  life  rather  than  be 
helpless  pawns  In  a  tragic  race  for  mutual 
annihilation. 

It  Is  only  fitting  that  the  school  which 
bears  Albert  Einstein's  name  shotUd  epito- 
mize the  llfeglvlng  aspects  of  science.  The 
college  has  in  Its  short  existence  already 
made  an  Impact  that  reaches  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  Its  metropolitan  home.  Con- 
ceived In  the  spirit  of  equality  and  freedom, 
it  has  become  an  International  focus  for  the 
exchange  of  medical  knowledge  and  training. 
It  Is  Inspiring  to  read  the  list  of  far- 
flung  states  and  nations  of  the  world  at 
which  your  graduate  doctors  and  scientists 
are  now  practicing.  Australia,  Peru,  Korea. 
Israel.  Turkey,  the  Philippines,  India,  my  own 
State,  Hawaii — these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
scores  of  places  across  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  globe  at  which  your  faculty  and  stu- 
dent members  are  serving. 

We  of  Hawaii  have  firsthand  evidence  of 
the  skill  and  humanltarlanlsm  of  yovir  grad- 
uates— several  of  whom  now  serve  with  dis- 
tinction In  Queens  Hospital  of  Honolulu. 

During  the  past  year  alone,  the  college  was 
home  to  more  than  50  foreign  scholars  from 
30  countries  throughout  the  world.  Soon 
they,  too,  wUl  return  to  their  native  countries 
or  move  on  to  new  posts  in  foreign  lands 
which  desperately  need  their  skills.  This  Is  a 
new  kind  of  International  exchange — not  of 
commodities,  or  capital — but  of  human  re- 
sources which  can  be  one  of  the  major  bridges 
of  understanding  between  nations  of  differ- 
ing beliefs. 

We  Americans  have  a  long  tradition  of 
lending  a  helping  hand  to  people  less  fortu- 
nate than  ourselves.  We  have,  for  example, 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  given  billions 
of  dollars  to  scores  of  nations.  Such  foreign 
aid  Is,  of  course,  essential  for  these  newly 
developed  nations.  But  economic  under- 
development is  not  the  only  factor  that 
sef>arates  the  affluent  nations  from  the  pov- 
erty-stricken masses  of  the  world. 

Less  apparent  to  Americans  perhaps  are 
the  woeful  medical  Inadequacies  which  are 
the  dally  lot  of  billions.  So  long  as  this 
terrible  Imbalance  of  health  exists — so  long 
as  men,  women  and  children  are  deprived 
of  the  most  elementary  health  standards — 
so  long  wlU  the  smouldering  flames  of  con- 
flict remain  to  be  fanned  into  active  antag- 
onism in  a  world  divided. 

Here,  for  example,  are  some  of  the  appal- 
ling statistics  of  the  gap  In  health  standards 
that  separates  the  more  fortunate  parts  of 
the  world  from  Its  less  fortunate  neighbors: 

1.  While  the  life  expectancy  of  the  average 
American  is  67  years,  a  new  bom  Asian  can 
look  forward  to  a  life  expecUncy  of  less 
than  40. 

2.  While  we  In  the  United  SUtes  have  for 
the  most  part  brought  Infectious  diseases 
under  control,  mUllons  in  Asia  and  Africa 
suffer  and  die  each  year  from  dysentary,  In- 


fluenza, sleeping  sickness,  yellow  fever,  and 
typhoid. 

3-  Two-thirds  of  the  world's  2.7  billion 
people  are  stUl  without  the  most  rudimentary 
health  services  such  as  clear  water,  plumb- 
ing, sewage,  vaccination. 

4.  In  the  underdeveloped  areas,  virtually 
whole  populations  suffer  from  childhood  en- 
demic diseases  like  cholera,  leprosy,  and 
smallpox  which  In  our  land  have  been  rele- 
gated to  the  status  of  "textbook  cases." 

6.  We  In  America  can  boast  of  1  bed  for 
every  100  persons.  Yet  In  India,  there  Is  a 
hospital  ratio  of  1  bed  for  every  3.500  people 
This  gap,  as  we  see  U  truly  staggering 
In  this  age  of  medical  miracles  millions  die 
from  diseases  which  long  have  been  mastered 
In  the  laboratory. 

At  a  time,  when  a  revolution  In  the  bio- 
logical sciences  offers  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunities for  longer  life,  millions  of  people 
still  believe  that  sickness  and  early  death 
are  Immutable  fates.  You  here  who  have 
visited  Africa,  Asia,  or  the  Middle  East,  have 
seen  for  yourself  these  appalling  statistics 
translated  Into  terms  of  human  suffering. 
Paradoxically,  however,  this  contrast  between 
medical  promise  and  the  world's  actualities 
suggests  an  area  of  agreement  between  op- 
pKJSlng  camps  that  could  well  show  the  way 
to  peaceful  solutions.  Indeed  unless  and  un- 
til our  war  driven  world  Is  able  to  find 
common  ground  for  the  positive  use  of  the 
astonishing  discoveries  of  science,  we  stand 
every  chance  of  seeing  science  mobilized  for 
the  futxire  extinction  of  life  Itself. 

We  know  that  the  constitution  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  of  the  UJ*. 
guarantees  "the  health  of  all  people  as  fun- 
damental to  the  attainment  of  peace  and 
security."  Each  of  you  here,  through  yovir 
association  with  Einstein  College,  has  given 
evidence  of  your  belief  that  every  man  has 
the  Inalienable  right  to  freedom  from  disease, 
as  he  has  to  the  other  freedoms  guaranteed 
In  the  charter  of  the  UJJ.  and  our  own  Con- 
stitution. 

The  example  of  medical  institutions,  such 
as  yours — In  acting  as  an  international 
training  groimd  for  health  practitioners — 
points  to  the  way  In  which  the  advanced 
nations  have  begun  to  meet  their  responsi- 
bility to  the  entire  world. 

Many  other  medical  schools,  private  Insti- 
tutions, Ctovernment  agencies,  and  U.N. 
groups  are  currently  engaged  in  serving  the 
world's  health  needs  on  a  relatively  large 
scale.  But  we  are  still  merely  scratching 
the  surface  of  the  world's  health  problems. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxoiry  of  piece- 
meal efforts  or  mere  guerrilla  warfare  against 
disease.  The  time  Is  ripe  for  a  massive  re- 
taliation of  all  nations  against  disease  and 
needless  suffering.  Programs  of  such  scope 
and  significance  are  expensive — Indeed  run- 
ning Into  millions  or  billions  of  dollars — 
and  we  understand  full  well  the  dlffictilUes 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  organizing  and  ad- 
ministrating a  global  war  against  disease. 

Nevertheless,  our  Nation  can  act  as  a  cata- 
lyst in  speeding  such  worldwide  health  ef- 
forts, much  as  our  Peace  Corps  Is  doing  Its 
fine  Job  of  hastening  the  Industrial  progress 
of  underdeveloped  nations  throughout  the 
world. 

I  therefore  want  to  put  forward  the  follow- 
ing proposals  by  which  our  Nation  can  help 
to   equalize   the   world's    health    Imbalance: 

1.  I  propose  that  our  Nation's  medical  uni- 
versities, along  with  otxr  private  philanthrop- 
ic institutes — and  In  cooperation  with  the 
Ctovernment  health  agencies,  should  call  a 
conference  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a 
Health  Corps  along  the  lines  of  our  existing 
Peace  Corps. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  Health  Corp*  would 
be  to  send  teams  of  scientists,  physicians, 
nurses  and  medical  administrators  to  those 
nations  of  the  world  which  would  request 
our  help. 
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3.  Once  establlAbed  In  a  specific  area,  theae 
Health  Teanu  In  collaboration  with  that  na- 
tion's own  health  authorities,  would  lay 
plana  for  abort-  and  long-range  prograina, 
for  the  construction  of  vitally  needed  train- 
ing and  research  and  hospital  resources. 

4.  These  Health  Teama  would  be  drawn 
from  private  doctors  and  sctentlats  In  the 
United  States  and  from  undergraduate  and 
graduate  personnel  of  the  Nation's  medical 
schools,  who  would  volunteer  to  spend  their 
period  of  elective  study,  their  Internships,  or 
residencies  In   the  foreign   nations  Involved. 

5  The  US.  Health  Corps  would,  of  course, 
act  In  conjunction  with  the  World  Health 
Organization  of  the  UJ*.  It  might  invite 
the  p>artlclpatlon  of  health  teams  from  other 
nations,  so  that  ultimately  the  Health  Corpts 
would  become  an  International  agency  for 
promoting  health  throughout  the  world. 

6.  The  Health  Corps  would  be  In  a  sense 
self-Uquldatlng.  That  Is.  It  would  aim  at 
eventually  bringing  the  health  standards  of 
each  of  the  member  nations  up  to  the  point 
where  they  would  be  capable  of  meeting  their 
own  basic  health  needs. 

7  The  Health  Corps  would  seek  the  ad- 
vice, aid  and  experience  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  so  that  the  efforts  of  both 
would  be  pooled  In  solving  the  complex  prob- 
lems that  exist. 

This  proposal  la  only  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  our  Nation's  unlimited  potential  for 
saving  and  prolonging  life  could  oe  extend- 
ed to  other  areas  of  the  world.  It  would. 
In  my  opinion,  also  serve  as  a  vital  link  In 
binding  together  the  people  of  the  world  In 
a  crusade  that  would  transcend  any  and  all 
dividing  Interests  which  now  exist  at  the 
level  of  narrow  nationalism. 

Tour  presence  here,  as  friends  and  found- 
ers of  the  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Med- 
icine, attests  to  the  deep  concern  which  you 
have  for  a  better  and  happier  physical  life 
on  this  earth.  Your  "Letter  to  the  Future" 
Is  written  not  merely  In  words  but  In  your 
generous  support  of  the  splendid  new  halls 
of  healing  and  research  In  which  that  letter 
Is  forever  enclosed 

In  the  future.  I  am  certain  those  of  the 
forthcoming  generations  who  will  have  ben- 
efited from  your  courage  and  concern  will 
read  In  It  a  testament  of  man's  humanity  to 
all  oX  the  members  of  the  human  race 
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OF 

HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 

or    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker, 
yesterday  a  most  distinguished  citizen  of 
Texas  celebrated  his  85th  birthday  an- 
niversary. He  Is  Mr  Montagu  Kings- 
mill  Brown  of  Pampa,  Tex,  who,  on 
April  30.  1963.  celebrated  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  60th  year  in  the  Lone  Star 
State. 

Montagu  Klngsmlll  Brown,  affection- 
ately known  to  his  friends  young  and 
old  as  "M.  K.."  was  born  in  Elastcote. 
Middlesex.  England,  on  May  22,  1878. 
the  7th  child  of  12  born  to  Margaret 
Kingsmill  and  Thomas  Davy  Brown. 
He  attended  traditional  English  schools 
where.  In  addition  to  academic  courses, 
he  studied  music  and  manners  and, 
among  other  subjects,  how  to  sit  a 
horse      properly — an      accomplishment 


which  was  to  be  useful  to  him  In  later 
life. 

After  completing  his  education,  M.  K. 
went  to  work  in  a  London  bank.  Agri- 
culture interested  him.  and  as  a  yoimg 
banker  he  dreamed  of  leaving  England 
to  take  up  farming  in  Australia  or  Can- 
ada. 

In  1899.  the  Boer  War  started  in 
Africa.  Queen  Victoria  sent  out  a  call 
for  recruits.  Thus  presented  with  an 
opportunity  for  travel  and  adventure, 
young  M  K.  Brown  enlisted  in  early  1900 
as  a  cavalry  trooper  in  the  Yorkshire 
Yoemanry.  During  distingui':hed  service 
in  Her  Majesty'.s  Royal  Cavalry  in  Africa. 
M.K  rose  to  the  rank  of  regimental  ser- 
geant major.     When  the  war  ended  in 

1902.  he  returned  to  the  London  bank 
but,  after  tasting  adventure  in  Africa, 
found  the  banking  career  unsatisfying. 
The  enterprising  M  K  Brown  landed  a 
job  with  the  English-owned  White  Deer 
Land  Co  in  far-off  Pampa.  in  the  Texas 
Panhandle,  and  booked  freighter  pas- 
sage to  the  United  States,  thus  beginning 
a  long  love  affair  with  his  adopted 
country. 

M.  K.  Brown's  ship  docked  at  New 
OrIean.s  on  April  26.  1903,  and  there  he 
boarded  a  train  for  Texas.    On  April  30. 

1903.  he  stepijed  off  the  train  onto  the 
vast  plains  of  the  Texas  Panhandle  He 
was  home. 

During  his  early  years  in  the  Pan- 
handle. M.  K  Brown  worked  in  all 
phases  of  the  land  and  cattle  business — 
as  a  surveyor,  bookkeeper,  secretary,  and 
general  troubleshooter  for  his  company. 
The  record  shows  that  his  civic  and  com- 
munity accomplishments  began  early  in 
his  Texas  residence.  He  was  elected 
PamE>a's  second  mayor;  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  band  organized  in  the 
Panhandle:  he  was  the  driving  force  be- 
hind early  cultural,  civic,  and  roliglous 
achievements  in  the  Pampa  area. 

Prom  the  time  of  his  christening  in  the 
Church  of  England  Parish  Church  in 
Ruislip.  England.  M.  K.  Brown  was  a 
devout  and  active  member  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  He  helped  from  his  ar- 
rival to  provide  a  Christian  atmosphere 
in  Pampa.  In  the  absence  of  a  duly  or- 
dained minister,  he  conducted  the  first 
Christian  funeral  service  In  Pampa. 

On  Augu.st  30,  1922.  M  K.  Brown  mar- 
ried Miss  Josye  Barnes  of  Pampa.  If,  in 
the  nearly  20  years  he  had  been  In  the 
United  States  his  English  relatives  .still 
had  doubts  about  his  plans  to  remain, 
certainly  his  marriage  to  this  lovely 
Texas  girl  was  final  proof  that  he  loved 
everything  about  TexEis.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  made  many  trips  back  and  forth 
to  England  before  World  War  II  but. 
as  much  as  he  loved  the  land  of  his  birth, 
his  roots  remained  firmly  planted  In 
Texas  soil  and  he  was  never  tempted  to 
return  to  his  native  land 

Through  the  years  M.  K.  worked  dili- 
gently for  community  Improvement.  It 
would  require  pages  to  list  the  activities, 
organizations  and  individuals  he  has 
helped  and  supported  by  personal  effort 
or  financial  assistance,  or  both  Per- 
haps no  man  has  given  more  of  himself 
t>3  the  development  of  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle than  M.  K.  Brown.  M.  K  has 
provided  aid  to  the  building  of  churches 
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of   all   denominations,   to  hospital,    ♦ 
education.      He    has    helped    counui! 
young  persons  with  their  education   T^ 
Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  are  hi*  d 
voted  friends  and  admirers. 

M.  K.  Brown's  untiring  efforts  hav. 
resulted  in  making  his  home  commwltv 
and  his  adopted  country  a  better  nliJ 
in  which  to  live.  Although  he  has  b^* 
come  a  true  Texan  In  every  sense  ^ 
aura  of  his  English  background  still  is  to 
be  found  in  his  habits,  his  manners  and 
his  speech.  His  manners  have  the  flavor 
and  gallantry  of  the  Old  World  he  is  stui 
a  great  walker,  covering  at  least  5  mile, 
of  walking  every  day  of  his  life,  and  his 
military-  training  Is  still  evident  In  hlj 
gait  and  his  erect  posture.  He  has  » 
quick  wit,  and  his  speech  is  a  fascinatinj 
mixture  of  Texas  twang  and  British 
clipped  cadence. 

Shortly  after  he  "retired"  in  1938  he 
and  Mrs.  Brown  started  dividing  their 
time  between  their  homes  In  San  An- 
tonio, where  he  still  spends  his  winter 
months — although  Mrs  Brown  has 
passed  on — and  Pampa.  but  he  has  al- 
ways considered  Pampa  his  home  and 
retirement  is  a  word  that  means  little  to 
him.  He  has  remained  active  in  the  hU 
of  each  city,  active  in  business  and  civic 
affairs. 

I  have  known  M  K.  Brown  for  many 
years  and  I  consider  him  to  be  a  loyal 
friend  and  fine  Christian  crentleman  who 
truly  cares  for  his  fellow  man.  He  loves 
his  adopted  country  and  the  institutlonj 
which  have  brought  the  United  States 
to  greatness.  In  his  dedication  to 
Texas,  M.  K.  Brown  recently  provided 
funds  necessary  to  publish  a  set  of  six 
volumes  of  the  State's  early  range  his- 
tory. 

The  people  of  Texas  and  of  the  United 
States  owe  this  fine  citizen  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  wonderful  contribu- 
tions of  his  life's  dedication,  energy  and 
re.sources.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  thai 
I  wish  M  K  Brown  a  happy  85th  birth- 
day and  wish  for  him  many  more  of 
them. 
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Treatary  Secretary  Dillon  Diicnuct 
Bo<h  Debt  Limit  and  Tax  Cat  Befan 
Univeruty  Awards  Dinner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or     INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED  STATB 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr,  President,  Just 
yesterday.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Douglas  Dillon  discussed  both  the  pro- 
posed tax  program  of  the  admlnistr*- 
tlon  and  the  celling  of  the  national  debt 
limit  at  the  University  of  Connectlcut'i 
sixth  annual  Loeb  Awards  presentation 
affair  in  New  York  City 

Because  the  Treasury  Secretary's  re- 
marks are  timely,  they  are  worthy  of 
consideration  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, and  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  Secretarr 
EMllon's  speech  be  printed  In  the  RecotD. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou). 
as  follows: 
MjfABKa  or  How.  DouctAS  DnxoN,   Sbckk- 

rtMT    or   THK  TmXABXnLt,    AT   THX   SiZTH    AN- 

inTAL    UNi\T»srrT    of    Connkcticct    Loeb 

AWAKM  PRESXNTATION   LtTNCHEON 

I  am  delighted  to  take  part  in  the  presen- 
ttOon  of  the  Loeb  Awarda  for  dlatlngiilshed 
hu«lneM  *"**  financial  journalism.  It  gives 
m*  an  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  hoth  to 

_  friend.  Gerald  Loeb.  who  founded  these 
.JardB,  and  to  their  recipients,  who  can 
^gXt  Justifiable  pride  In  this  recognition  of 
their  excellence  In  the  practice  of  a  de- 
BWidlng  craft. 

I  have  had  considerable  opportunity  to 
gljaerTe  newsmen  at  work,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  the  most  dlfflcult  and  sensitive 
of  fields.  I  have  a  high  regard  for  them 
^d  for  the  skills  they  employ  in  the  public 

■errlce. 

Tbose  skills  are  particularly  needed  In 
economic  and  financial  reporting.  To 
achlere  and  maintain  a  clear  perspective  on 
eomplex  economic  problems  Is  difficult 
tDough-  To  do  so  when  these  matters  be- 
came major  political  Issues — hence  subject 
to  the  distortions  of  partisan  debate — re- 
quires not  only  intelligence  and  Judgment 
of  s  very  mature  order,  but  an  extremely 
comprehensive  background  as  well. 

I  sm  well  aware  how  difficult  It  Is  to 
ntbtf  and  understand  economic  facts — let 
alone  Interpret  them — when  the  facts  them- 
aelves  are  constantly  changing.  For.  in  the 
fluid  and  Intricate  economic  picture,  appear- 
ances can  be  deceiving — and  foresight  must 
nly  heavily  upon  a  hindsight  that  is  Itself 
often  elusive  and  uncertain.  As  a  result, 
sound  and  Imaginative  evaluation  of  na- 
tional economic  policy  Is  extraordinarily 
dliBCTilt.  With  this  In  mind,  let  me  examine 
briefly  with  you  today  some  areas  of  economic 
policy  In  which  I  have  direct  responsibility. 

The  most  urgent  economic  business  before 
thU  Nation  Is  the  President's  tax  program. 
It  hu  quite  naturally  dominated  the  public 
dieciisslon  of  economic  matters.  That  dis- 
cussion has  inevitably  brought  forth  dls- 
sfrNments  and  nUsconceptlons  about  the 
program.  But  It  has  also  served  to 
•trenithen  the  widespread  consensus  among 
sU  segments  of  our  society  that  the  Presi- 
dent's principal  proposal — substantial  tax 
reduction  this  year — is  our  best  hope  of  ac- 
eelerstlng  the  forward  pace  of  our  economy. 
Let  me  recall  some  of  its  main  features : 

The  President  has  proposed  a  cut  In  the 
corporate  tax  rate  from  62  to  47  percent  to 
(upplement  last  year's  7  percent  tax  credit 
(or  productive  new  Investment  and  the 
liberalization  of  the  rules  and  procedures 
goremlng  tax  treatment  of  depreciable 
equipment.  Those  two  measxires  reduced 
business  taxes  by  $2  5  billion  a  year.  The 
proposed  flve-polnt  corporate  tax  rate  reduc- 
Uon  would  cut  bxisiness  taxes  by  another  $2,5 
blUlon  by  the  time  the  program  la  fully  In 
effect.  ThU  total  of  $5  billion  would  give 
business  40  percent  of  the  overall  tax  reduc- 
tion, provide  a  strong  and  continuing 
stimulus  toward  accelerated  economic 
growth,  and  Increase  the  profitability  of  new 
business  investment  by  almost  30  percent. 

The  efTectlveness  of  last  year's  tax  changes 
on  capital  Investment  Is  Impressive  Indeed. 
The  latest  McGraw-Hill  stirvey  of  capital 
spending  estimates  that  expenditures  for 
plant  and  equipment  in  1963  will  rise  to  $40 
bllUon  from  a  level  of  Just  over  $37  billion 
(or  1962.  Last  year's  tax  reforms  are  re- 
sponsible for  at  least  43  percent  of  the 
Increase. 

But  the  whole  Job  cannot  be  done  solely 
by  stimulating  business  Investment.  No 
company  will  produce  more  goods  without 
niarkets  to  ab«>rb  them.  And  the  best  way 
to  assure  those  markets  Is  to  Increase  con- 
«umer  purchasing   power.     The   President's 


program  would  do  that  by  reducing  personal 
income  tax  rates  from  the  present  range  of 
20  to  91  percent  to  a  much  lower  range  of 
14  to  6S  percent.  Such  a  cut  In  Individual 
tax  rates,  onnblned  with  the  proposed  cor- 
porate rate  reduction,  would  total  $13.6  bil- 
lion. When  the  various  structural  reforms 
that  have  been  recommended  are  taken  Into 
account,  the  net  redaction  wo\ild  amount  to 
$103  bUUon. 

The  Impact  oS  that  overall  cut  would  be 
felt  much  qiUcker  than  most  people  realize. 
If  the  President's  program  were  to  receive 
final  approval  by  October  1,  over  $10  billion 
would  be  released  Into  the  economy  within 
the  following  15  months — and  some  $8  bllUon 
of  that  amount  would  represent  increased 
consumer  purchasing  power.  The  stimulus 
of  a  $10  billion  tax  cut  would  not  stop  there. 
For  example,  the  Joint  Economic  Ooounlttee 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  had  estimated  that  It 
would  eventually  Increase  our  annual  gross 
national  product  by  $40  billion. 

Those,  then,  are  some  of  the  main  features 
of  the  President's  tax  program.  As  an  In- 
evitable result  of  the  legislative  i^rocess,  that 
program  will  be  somewhat  revised  by  the 
time  the  tax  bUl  emerges  from  the  Hoxise 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  some  weeks 
hence.  However,  I  am  confident  that  the 
bill  the  committee  reports  out  will  be  one 
that  we  can  all  supp>ort  wholeheartedly. 

Thua  far,  much  of  the  discussion  on  tax 
reduction  has  centered,  not  on  specific  tax 
propKwals,  but  on  expenditure  control.  If 
the  heat  of  that  discussion  has  sometimes 
obscured  the  facts.  I  think  they  are  now  be- 
ginning to  come  through  quite  cleariy — in- 
cluding the  fact  that  an  exceptic»ially  large 
portion  of  the  expenditure  Increases  during 
this  administration  has  occurred  In  the  areas 
of  defense  and  space. 

One  particularly  enlightening  comparison 
shows  that,  leaving  aside  only  defense  and 
space,  all  other  governmental  expenditures 
In  the  3-year  period  1958-1961  Increased  by 
$800  million  more  than  they  will  In  the  first 
3  years  of  the  present  administration.  That 
comparison  shows,  cogently  and  unanswer- 
ably, that  this  administration  has  continu- 
ally exercised  a  firm  control  over  expendi- 
tures. And  It  offers  the  strongest  possible 
endorsement  of  what  Is  by  far  the  most 
significant  fact  In  the  present  discussion  of 
tax  reduction  and  expenditure  control:  the 
President's  repeated  commitment  that,  as 
the  economy  expands  In  response  to  tax  re- 
duction and  Federal  revenues  increase,  a 
substantial  portion  of  those  Increased  rev- 
enues win  be  used  to  reduce  and  eliminate 
the  current  deficit. 

Last  week,  thla  Issue  of  expenditure  con- 
trol was  raised  In  an  cdd  and  familiar  con- 
text— when  the  House  of  Representatives 
debated  the  proposal  to  raise  the  temporary 
debt  limit  between  now  and  the  end  of 
August,  and  once  more  brought  a  hardy 
perennial  to  the  forefront  of  the  news.  As 
that  del>ate  made  clear,  there  are  few  areaa 
of  fiscal  policy  as  much  In  need  of  more, 
light  and  less  heat  as  the  debt  limit.  I 
should  like  to  try  to  supply  some  needed 
Ught: 

First,  let  no  one  labor  under  the  delusion 
that  the  debt  celling  is  either  a  sane  or  an 
effective  Instrument  for  the  control  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  No  one  Is  more  conscious 
than  I  of  the  need  to  keep  Government 
spending  under  firm  control.  But  this 
cannot  be  done  by  trying  to  exert  controls 
at  the  tag  end  of  the  expenditure  process, 
when  the  bills  are  coming  due.  The  debt 
limit  Is  not  and  can  not  be  made  a  substitute 
for  the  control  of  expenditures  at  the  de- 
cisive stage  of  the  expenditure  process — when 
the  funds  are  being  appropriated. 

Second,  since  the  executive  branch  cannot 
refuse  to  pay  the  bills  incurred  In  carrying 
out  the  programs  approved  by  the  Congress, 
the  only  alternative  Is  simply  to  delay  pay- 


ing them.  That  is  exactly  what  happened 
in  1957,  when  an  unrealistic  debt  celling 
forced  the  Executive  to  defer  payment  on  Its 
bills.  No  expenditures  were  cut  back;  they 
were  simply  po6tix>ned  and  Government  con- 
tractors had  to  wait  for  their  money.  The 
unhappy  economic  effect  of  that  unrealistic 
1967  debt  celling — In  combination  with 
other  restrictive  fiscal  measiires — needs  no 
retelling  here.  But  suayone  who  recalls  the 
lesson  of  1967— the  year  from  which  we 
date  the  pattern  of  slow  economic  growth 
which  the  President's  tax  program  Is  de- 
signed to  alter — Is  not  likely  to  forget  It. 

TMrd.  the  temporary  debt  limit  approved 
last  week  by  the  House,  and  currently  be- 
fore the  Senate,  would  provide  the  absolute 
minimum  levels  needed  by  the  Treasury  for 
the  proper  management  of  the  Federal  debt 
and  the  Treasury's  cash  balance.  These 
Umlta — $307  bUllon  through  June,  and  $309 
billion  throughout  July  and  August — are 
tight,  so  tight  that  they  provide  little  or  no 
room  for  meeting  unforeseen  contingencies. 
The  Treasury  can  attempt  to  operate  within 
these  limits  only  because  It  is  likely  that  ovu- 
expendlture  estimates  for  so  short  a  period 
wUl  be  reasonably  accvu-ate  and  our  revenues 
are  vmllkely  to  faU  below  estimated  levels. 
In  addition,  since  Congress  will  be  In  session 
until  some  time  in  the  fall,  we  could  always 
obtain  new  debt  limit  leglslaUon,  should  It 
be  necessary,  without  having  to  call  a  special 
session  of  Congress. 

And  fourth,  should  we  be  required  to  op- 
erate between  now  and  the  end  of  August 
under  the  present  debt  celling  of  $305  bil- 
lion. It  wovQd  no  longer  be  possible  to  han- 
dle the  finances  of  the  U.S.  Government  In  a 
prudent  and  respoiulble  manner.  We  would 
be  forced  to  resort  to  an  array  of  unusual 
financial  procedures  of  the  sort  which  had 
to  be  used  in  1957-58 — procedures  which,  in 
the  end,  would  only  add  to  the  burdens  of 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  A  $305  bil- 
lion debt  Umlt  would  also  deprive  us  of  one 
of  our  most  Important  tools  for  keeping  our 
short-term  Interest  rates  competitive  with 
rates  abroad :  the  ablUty  to  add  to  the  market 
supply  of  short-term  Government  securities 
when  the  occasion  demands.  The  timely  use 
of  this  technique  has  undoubtedly  helped 
reduce  the  outflow  of  short-term  funds 
throughout  the  past  2  years  by  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  It  Is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  part  of  the  price  of  an 
unreallstlcally  restrictive  debt  limit  would 
have  to  be  paid  In  gold. 

Those  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  havoc 
that  can  be  wrought  In  the  name  of  fiscal 
rcsponsibUlty.  I  think  they  make  It  obvious 
that  the  debt  ceUlng  Is  not  only  the  wrong 
Instrument  to  use  In  attempting  to  control 
Federal  expenditures,  but  that  an  undtily 
restrictive  celling  could  place  this  country 
In  an  untenable  fiscal  situation.  I  suppose 
It  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  that  the 
seasonal  storm  over  the  debt  limit  through 
which  we  are  now  passing  will  not  deluge  us 
In  future  years.  But  I  do  hope,  for  the  sake 
of  fiscal  sanity  and  prudence,  that  Its  In- 
tensity may  clear  the  air  and  generate  some 
fresh  and  lucid  thinking  about  the  whole 
question  of  the  debt  limit. 

Another  vital,  If  less  incendiary,  problem 
that  Is  now  receiving  considerable  attention 
is  our  balance  of  payments  position.  More 
specifically,  some  in  this  country  have  re- 
cently expressed  concern  over  the  adverse 
Impact  on  our  payments  balance  of  foreign 
borrowing  In  the  U.S.  capital  market,  and 
have  suggested  that  through  one  means  or 
another,  we  make  access  to  otir  market  more 
difBcult  or  more  expensive. 

Unquestionably,  a  large  amoxmt  of  money 
is  being  raised  In  oiu-  capital  market  by  bor- 
rowers from  countries  which  en}oy  healthy 
surplvises  in  their  own  payments  position. 
That  is  natiutil  enough,  since  foreigners  can 
find  In  our  financial  market  what  they  often 
lack  In  their  own:  unmatched  facilities  and 
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resources,  and  freedom  from  excessive  gov- 
ernment regulations.  It  Is  a  mju-ket  in 
which  both  borrower  and  lender  can  operate 
with  maximum  efficiency  and  minimum  dlf- 
flculty. 

Although   foreign   borrowers  undoubtedly 
contribute    to   our    payments    Imbalance.    It 
would  be  a  shortsighted  solution  Indeed  If 
we  were  to  make  the  facilities  and  resources 
of  our  capital  market  less  available  to  them. 
The  real  solution — as   I  urged  more  than  a 
year    ago    In    Rome — Is   the   development   of 
capital    markets    In    Europe    and    elsewhere 
that    are    better   able   to   meet   the   needs  of 
their  own  nationals,  and  that  are  more  ac- 
cessible   to   borrowers   from    other   countries 
aa   well.     That  calls  for  removal  of  existing 
government  restrictions,  enlargement  of  cap- 
ital resources,  and  Improvement  of  facilities 
to  Increase  the  efficiency  of  doing  business. 
I   am   glad   to  say   that   some   progress    In 
this  direction  has  been  made  and  that  more 
can   be  expected      But    the   development   of 
markets   more  comparable  to  ours  will  take 
time      Meanwhile,   there    Is   every   reason   to 
maintain  free  access  to  our  market,  so  that 
it  can  continue  to  function  as  an  Important 
part  of  the   International  payments  system. 
It    Is   not   enough,    however,    to   encourage 
progress  In   Improving  markets  abroad      We 
must  equally  encourage  the  participation  of 
foreign   capital    In   our   own   market      If   we 
take    full    advantage   of   the    poMlblUtles   of 
attracting  foreign  capital — as  borrowers  are 
now  attracted — we  can  offset  to  a  great  ex- 
tent  the  outflow  of  funds  from  the  sale  of 
foreign  Issues  here 

We  would,  for  example,  like  to  see  under- 
writers In  this  country  seek  actively  and 
energetically  to  put  the  highest  practlcab'e 
proportion  of  their  new  foreign  Issues  Into 
the  handh  of  foreign  subscribers.  Moreover, 
In  order  to  give  more  foreign  subscribers  a 
greater  opportunity  to  Invest  In  these  Issues, 
we  would  like  to  see  more  of  them  publicly 
marketed,  rather  than  privately  placed. 

When  Issues  are  privately  placed — and 
private  placements  accounted  for  more  than 
half  of  the  new  foreign  issues  In  our  market 
last  year — they  are  offered  almost  exclusively 
to  US  Investors  Last  year,  for  example  al- 
most all  of  the  Canadian  and  Latin  American 
issues,  which  together  accounted  for  a  large 
part  of  the  foreign  use  of  our  market,  were 
private  placements. 

On  the  other  hand  the  buyers  of  publicly 
placed  new  foreign  Issues  are  by  no  means 
all  Americans.  Last  year  foreigners  pur- 
chased more  than  one-third  of  the  publicly 
offered  foreign  Issues.  The  willingness  of 
foreigners  to  purchase  new  foreign  Issues  In 
our  market  reflects  the  attractiveness  of  our 
facilities  to  both  borrowers  and  lenders  Be- 
cause of  that  fact,  we  have  every  reason  to 
strive  to  develop  and  exploit  our  techniques 
for  selling  not  only  goods,  but  also  securities. 
to  foreign  buyers.  We  have  undertaken  a 
great  drive  to  expand  our  exports — a  drive 
that  Is  Imperative  if  our  receipts  from  ex- 
ports are  to  meet  the  Irreducible  cost  of  our 
defense  and  aid  commitments  abroad  and 
match  the  outflow  of  American  long-term 
Investment  We  need  an  equally  determined 
drive  by  the  financial  community  to  sell  Its 
very  unique  range  of  products. 

This,  then,  has  been  a  brief  look  at  some 
aspects  of  the  current  economic  scene.  The 
outlook  for  the  future  no  one  can  predict 
with  certainty.  But  I  think  most  of  us  will 
agree  that  the  signs  are  generally  favorable. 
In  the  short  run,  our  economic  picture 
looks  bright,  but  not  perhaps  so  g:orlously 
rosy  as  some  would  paint  It.  Our  present 
economic  upturn  Is  heartening.  A  number 
of  economists,  after  scrutinizing  the  latest 
pattern  of  the  Indicators,  and  paying  par- 
Ucular  attention  to  the  rising  level  of  cap- 
ital Investment,  are  hoping  for  a  long  run 
upswing  to  near  boom-time  levels.  My  feel- 
ing, while  genuinely  optimistic,  is  not  quite 
so  sanguine  as  this.  Last  January  the  Pres- 
ident's  Council   of   Economic   Advisers   esti- 


mated that  1963  gross  national  product 
would  fall  within  a  range  of  95  billion  either 
side  of  the  1578  billion  figure  that  was  used 
as  the  basis  of  our  revenue  forecasts.  It 
now  looks  like  the  high  side  of  that  range 
might  be  about  right.  That  Is  what  I  had 
In  mind  when  I  suggested  earlier  this  month 
that,  if  the  present  improvement  continues. 
Federal  revenues  might  perhaps  exceed  our 
estimates  for  fiscal  1964  by  as  much  as  11 
billion  But  even  such  a  result  would  not 
lead  to  any  appreciable  Improvement  In  our 
employment  situation.  For  that,  we  must 
look  to  tax  reduction. 

The  first-quarter  balance-of-payments 
picture  Is  perhaps  less  rosy  and  I  think  it 
would  be  unrealistic  to  look  for  any  sudden 
solution  In  this  area  Because  we  are  rely- 
ing on  the  slower,  but  surer,  solutions 
brought  about  by  a  market  economy.  It  Is 
entirely  possible  that  this  year's  deficit  will 
still  be  comparatively  large  Obviously,  the 
payments  deficit  Is  a  stubborn  problem,  but 
with  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1962.  and  particularly  with 
the  prospect  of  a  meaningful  tax  program 
this  year,  we  will  certainly  have  the  tools  to 
work  more  effectively  for  a  solution 

The  answers  to  this  and  other  vexing  eco- 
nomic questions  require  close  cooperation 
between  the  public  and  private  secti^s  of 
our  society.  Th-y  also  call  for  wid-r  discus- 
sion of  the  major  Issues  and  broader  under- 
standing of  their  implications  for  the  Indi- 
vidual citizen  and  for  the  Nation— the  sort 
of  Informed  public  understanding  that  the 
specialists  In  the  business  and  financial  press 
can  help  to  generate.  With  your  help — and, 
as  President  Kennedy  said  recently — "with 
the  help  of  all  of  those  In  business,  labor, 
and  other  professions  who  share  your  con- 
cern for  the  future,  we  shall  build  a  future 
from  which  all  Americans  can  take  pride  as 
well  as  sustenance." 


May  2S 


Reins,  Hames,  and  Britches 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  SILER 

or    KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  quite  a 
conflict  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  this  week  be- 
tween Iiberali.sm  and  conservatism,  be- 
tween ADA  and  ACA.  between  left- 
wingers,  and  lightwingers. 

While  I  am  quite  proud  to  be  among 
that  number  of  Congressmen  who  will 
receive  special  recognition  by  the  ACA 
today  for  our  willingness  to  stand  upon 
and  behind  the  US.  Constitution,  yet 
I  feel  that  I  am  truly  neither  a  liberal 
nor  a  conservative  but  am  rather  a  con- 
stitutionalist, an  American,  a  nationalist. 
a  flag  waver  for  our  own  great  country 
365  days  out  of  the  year.  I  do  not  owe 
allegiance  to  any  group,  whether  political 
or  civic,  or  ecclesiastical,  above  the  alle- 
giance I  owe  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  No  labor  group  owns  me,  no 
farm  onranization  has  bought  my  soul, 
no  part  of  the  fourth  estate  either  to  the 
far  left  or  extreme  right  has  ever  fitted 
a  collar  for  my  neck. 

I  am  an  American.  And  if  the  ACA  or 
any  other  establishment  wishes  to  honor 
me  for  my  own  honor  toward  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution,  then  I  am  very  grate- 
ful for  such  a  gesture.    William  E.  Glad- 


stone  said   our   Constitution   was  "tK 
most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  ofT  «♦ 
given  time  by  the  brain  and  putdoJ  «f 
man."     And   I   truly   wish  that  aU  4? 
Members  of  the  House  would  put  thPT« 
selves  Into  such  unanimous  support  r 
this  modem  yet  ancient,  rigid  yet  flp, 
ible.   liberal  yet  conservative  documem 
we  call  the  Constitution  that  all  AmpH 
cans  everywhere  could  rise  up  to  honn, 
this  kind  of  deep  patriotism  on  the  can 
of  their  elected  representatives 

What  Is  the  Constitution?    The  worn 
literally     means     "standing     together  • 
And  certainly  if  we  do  not  stand  in 
gether  on  something,  then  we  wiU  sutT^ 
fall  apart  on  nothing.  ' 

One  court  of  last  resort  here  In  our 
country  said.  "The  Constitution  is  th. 
embodied  will  of  the  people  by  which 
they  govern  their  governors."  There 
fore,  this  great,  living  instrument  thp 
Constitution,  is  the  liaison  the  connect 
Ing  link,  the  umbilical  cord  between  the 
operating  machinery  of  the  Oovernment 
and  the  vibrant  soul  of  the  people 

The  Constitution  Is  moderate  and  tem 
perate.  It  is  concerned  with  the  free- 
dom and  liberties  and  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. An  offlcial  voice  may  sometimec 
wish  to  say  you  must  pay  $1,000;  but  the 
Constitution  says  you  have  a  right  to 
trial  by  Jury  on  this  very  question  An 
offlcial  voice  may  sometimes  wish  to  say 
you  must  sUy  In  prison;  but  the  Consti- 
tution says  your  body  has  a  right  to  be 
brought  forth  for  explanation  as  to  why 
it  is  being  held — habeas  corpus.  Some 
ecclesiastical  authority  may  sometimes 
wish  to  say  you  must  pay  taxes  to  sup- 
port this  church  or  this  church  school 
but  the  Constitution  says  no  law  shall 
be  made  to  support — establish— any  re- 
ligion. 

The  Communists  are  on  the  far  left 
The  Fascists  are  on  the  far  right  The 
Constitutionalists  are  in  the  middle  and 
they  are  the  moderat-s  of  our  Nation. 

The  Constitution  tends  to  be  a  very 
considerate  Instrument,  It  provides  no 
method  of  taking  your  tax  money  to 
distribute  It  In  foreign  aid;  it  provides 
no  Peace  Corps ;  It  provides  no  back-door 
spending;  it  provides  no  absolute  power 
for  one  oflQcial  or  one  branch  of  Oov- 
ernment but  establishes  three  separate 
branches  of  Government  having  many 
oflicials  In  charge  of  them;  It  provides  for 
no  undeclared  wars  in  faraway  lands  but 
only  for  wars  declared  by  Congress  and 
the  swelling  symphony  of  its  many 
voices.  The  erroneous  Interpretations  of 
officials  have  destroyed  some  of  these 
constitutional  benevolencles,  I  am  sorry 
to  say. 

The  Constitution  Is  an  Instrument  of 
great  service  It  provides  for  your  de- 
fense and  welfare:  it  provide.s  for  regula- 
tion of  commerce  between  the  different 
States  of  the  Union;  it  provides  for  a 
monetary  system  and  a  standard  of 
weights  and  measures;  it  provides  for  s 
postal  system;  it  provides  for  an  Army 
and  a  Navy. 

The  Constitution  Is  a  set  of  practical 
harness  that  controls  the  power  of  the 
people  and  yet  Is  hitched  to  the  carriage 
of  your  safe  travel  through  this  mortal 
life.  And  because  it  Is  a  set  of  harness, 
the  Constitution  Is  the  "reins,  hames,  and 
britches — or  breeches"  of  your  national 
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life  You.  the  people,  hold  the  reins, 
you  cause  the  hames  to  work  to  pull  the 
load  of  the  Nation ;  you  make  the  britches 
work  to  restrain  the  power  that  could 
destroy  our  country  on  the  steep  incline 
toward  socialism. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  constitutionalist. 
i  look  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left,  but  to  the  Constitution. 


Preparation   for   Aggrtt$\on 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  wake  of  the  congressional  debate  on 
Near  East  policy  these  imst  weeks,  it  was 
gratifying  to  hear  the  firm  statement 
made  by  the  President  last  week. 
The  President  said  then,  and  I  quote: 
In  the  event  of  aggression  or  preparation 
(or  aggression,  whether  direct  or  Indirect,  we 
would  support  appropriate  measures  In  the 
United  Nations  and  adopt  other  courses  of 
action  on  our  own  to  prevent  or  put  a  stop  to 
such  aggression. 

This  should  make  it  quite  clear  to 
President  Nasser  of  Egypt  that  we  are 
committed  to  defend  the  integrity  of 
sovereign  states  In  the  Near  East  and 
that  we  will  not  acquiesce  in  a  threat  to 
Israel,  to  Jordan,  or  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  President's  words,  "preparation 
for  aggression."  point  specifically  at  the 
current  activities  of  Egypt  in  relation  to 
her  neighbors. 

The  arms  buildup  in  Egypt,  accom- 
panied as  it  is  by  forthright  declarations 
of  ruinous  war,  is  preparation  for 
aggression. 

The  fomentation  of  violence  and  re- 
bellion, through  endless  propaganda 
from  all  the  organs  of  mass  communi- 
cation, through  skilled  instigators  dis- 
seminating hatred  in  the  street,  is  prep- 
aration for  aggression. 

President  Nasser  has  been  employing 
both  of  these  methods  to  undermine  the 
entire  Near  East.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that 
our  Department  of  State,  during  the  pro- 
Nasser  rioting  which  recently  threatened 
the  Hashemlte  throne  of  Jordan,  urged 
radio  propagandists  in  Baghdad,  Da- 
mascus, and  Cairo  to  desist  in  their  war 
against  King  Hussein.  It  was  about  time 
that  we  acknowledged  that  in  today's 
Arab  world,  words  fiy  across  frontiers 
with  the  accuracy  of  missiles  and  with 
the  same  intent  to  kill. 

The  President's  policy,  as  always,  de- 
pends on  interpretation  and  evaluation 
of  the  threat  in  the  Near  East. 

The  threat  to  Israel  was  made  explicit, 
as  it  has  been  innumerable  times  during 
the  last  15  yeais.  when  Iraq.  Syria,  and 
Egypt  signed  their  unity  declaration  in 
Cairo  last  month. 

In  their  relations  with  Israel,  the  Arab 
States  have  continually  violated  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. Thus,  it  may  seem  rhetorical  to 
cite  that  this  new  Arab  unity  declara- 
tion flaunts  the  charter  once  more. 


The  new  union  has  a  proyision  in  its 
declaration  of  formation  which  includes 
provision  for  the  destruction  of  Israel. 
The  United  Nations  should  find  It  intol- 
erable that  the  founding  document  of  a 
new  state,  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
which  will  undoubtedly  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations,  should  pro- 
vide for  the  destruction  of  another  state 
which  is  also  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations. 

It  is  dangerously  incredible  that  the 
destruction  of  Israel  should  be  a  found- 
ing principle  of  the  new  United  Arab 
Republic,  as  though  it  were  a  goal  of  the 
same  status  as  economic  union  or  cul- 
tural exchange. 

We  have  watched  with  all  possible  good 
will  and  considerable  assistance  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Egypt,  Iraq,  and 
Syria.  We  should  have  been  able  to  wel- 
come their  unity  declaration.  But  the 
shocking  paradox  which  betrays  this  dec- 
laration is  all  too  clear.  Instead  of  tak- 
ing a  positive  step  toward  progress, 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Iraq  have  taken  a 
negative  step — toward  war. 

Those  of  us  who  contemplate  with 
hope  the  struggle  of  oppressed  peoples 
for  freedom  cannot  but  contemplate  with 
fear  a  child  of  that  struggle  which  is 
born  defoi-med  by  hate. 

The  outstanding  element  in  Nasser's 
pattern  of  internatiorial  relations  is  his 
system  of  absolutes.  "The  friend  of  my 
enemy  is  my  enemy."  the  Arabs  say,  and 
that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  A  Near  East 
regime  may  be  friendly,  but  if  it  is  not 
abjectly  pro-Nasser,  then  its  friendship 
is  unacceptable.  This  is  the  absolutism 
that  denies  Jordan  a  place  in  the  Arab 
futm-e,  despite  the  extensive  assurances 
of  King  Hussein  and  his  Prime  Ministers 
that  Jordan  wishes  to  participate  with 
all  her  heart  and  energy  in  Arab  devel- 
opment. 

Even  within  the  new  union  itself,  it 
has  become  obvious  that  if  Nasser  is  not 
inside  the  government,  he  is  against  it. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  the  conflict  which 
has  been  aggravating  Syria. 

It  seems  clear  by  this  time  that  the 
Egyptian  President  makes  peace  only 
with  those  who  swear  him  allegiance.  He 
is  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  Arab 
East.  He  may  fulfill  his  declarations  and 
lead  the  Arab  world  into  a  war  against 
Israel  which  would  end  in  disaster  for 
humanity. 

The  heart  of  the  administration's 
statement  is  to  do  just  this — to  assure  all 
our  friends  that  the  United  States  stands 
ready  to  preserve  peace  in  the  Near  East, 
by  whatever  means  it  deems  effective  by 
the  manifold  channels  of  direct  and  in- 
direct diplomacy  and/or  by  the  adjust- 
ment of  written  and  unwritten  agree- 
ments. We  must  feel  free  to  be  firm  at 
all  times  with  any  state  in  the  region 
that  defies  our  defense  of  peace  and 
threatens  to  involve  itself  or  anyone  else 
in  a  needless  conflict. 

Right  now,  there  is  an  arms  race  in 
the  Near  East  which  has  locked  an  eco- 
nomic and  spiritual  stranglehold  on  the 
inhabitants  of  that  area.  Israel  is  being 
forced  to  spend  far  beyond  her  means  for 
defensive  armaments.  Her  economic  de- 
velopment since  1948  has  been  spectacu- 
lar.    The  individual's  income  has  risen 


from  $294  to  $750.  But  this  same  in- 
dividual must  oarry  one  of  the  world's 
highest  tax  burdens  to  pay  for  a  defense 
establishment  which,  il  It  will  not  bring 
him  peace  in  the  real  sense  it  will  bring 
him  some  peace  of  mind. 

Egypt  has  been  accumulating  weapons 
over  the  years,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
her  impoverished  people.  Egypt  has  fed 
her  children  with  American  wheat — $576 
million  worth  of  American  aid  has  gone 
to  Egypt  since  1955.  At  the  same  time 
she  has  been  training  for  battle,  she  has 
made  purchases  of  arms  of  over  $700  mil- 
lion from  the  Soviet  Union  since  1955. 
And  she  has  urged  her  farmers  to  main- 
tain unnecessarily  high  cotton  produc- 
tion in  order  to  pay  the  Russians.  Egypt 
is  still  suffering  from  the  economic  in- 
ertia that  comes  from  a  one-cash  crop 
economy,  not  because  she  has  lacked  as- 
sistance in  exi>anding  it,  but  because  her 
leader  feels  compelled  to  prepare  for  ag- 
gression. 

I  have  said  in  the  past  and  I  still  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  should  see  to 
it  that  economic  assistance  does  not  serve 
as  a  catalyst  for  the  military  aspirations 
of  prospective  aggressors. 

If  there  has  been  stalemate  and  paral- 
ysis in  our  own  Government's  Near  East 
ix)licy,  it  has  not  been  so  grievous  as  the 
paralysis  of  the  United  Nations  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Arab  war  against  Israel. 

Any  resolution  in  the  United  Nations 
which  censured  the  Arab  states  has  been 
obstructed  by  a  foreseeable  voting  aline- 
ment. 

The  Soviet  Union's  veto  insulates  the 
Arab  bloc  in  the  Security  Council.  In 
the  General  Assembly,  13  Arab  states 
can  always  gather  at  least  one-third  of 
the  votes  needed  to  prevent  passage  of 
any  resolution  they  oppose. 

At  the  recent  Afro-Asian  Solidarity 
Conference  in  Moshi,  Tanganyika,  we 
saw  that  Nasser  has  no  trouble  trading 
influence  with  the  Russians  and  the 
Communist  Chinese,  just  as  he  does  in 
the  United  Nations.  At  that  confer- 
ence, we  heard  the  United  States  and 
Israel  condemned  in  the  same  breath. 
And  we  understood  in  which  market- 
place Nasser  can  meet  most  amicable 
with  communism. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  inca- 
pable of  condemning  Arab  provocations 
against  Israel  in  the  past.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  have  bet- 
ter luck  condemning  the  current  prep- 
aration for  aggression  which  is  taking 
place  in  Egypt. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  happy  to  hear 
the  President  assert  that  we  will  act  on 
our  own,  even  while  acting  within  the 
U.N.  framework,  and  even  if  action  with- 
in that  framework  is  unsuccessful. 

In  dealing  with  the  tension  in  the  Near 
East,  our  State  Department  has  been 
plagued  by  a  conflict  of  goals.  We  wish 
to  bar  the  entry  of  communism  in  the 
area.  But  in  our  attempt  to  keep  the 
Arabs  out  of  Moscow's  reach,  we  have 
hesitated  to  speak  strongly  in  the  de- 
fense of  Israel.  For  many  years,  many 
of  us  in  Congress  have  been  arguing  that 
these  two  goals  are  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive. That  to  guarantee  the  safety  of 
Israel,  our  only  democratic  friend  In  the 
Middle  East,  is  to  tighten  the  contain- 
ment of  communism. 
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At  last,  there  has  been  strong  and 
public  recognition  of  this  identity  In  a 
statement  reinfmrlng  our  intention  to 
^ve  a  security  guarantee  to  Israel,  to 
watch  over  her  continued  growth.  We 
can  do  no  less.  We  have  guaranteed  by 
other  means  the  safety  of  our  other 
stanch  allies  throughout  the  world. 

The  most  successful  Implementation 
of  the  President's  policy  will  be  non- 
imp  lementatiMX  We  declare  our  firm 
intention  to  defend  peace  In  order  that 
no  action  will  have  to  be  taken  "to  pre- 
vent or  put  a  stop  to"  aggression. 

If  there  Is  still  some  reasonable  Judg- 
ment left  to  the  hate-ridden  Arab  world, 
then  this  brief,  pointed  statement  by  the 
American  President  should  still  be  worth 
more  in  meaning  than  the  tirades  of 
Radio  Cairo. 


Repoblicaat  Hare  the  Best  Candidates  ia 
Years 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OT    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  recently  car- 
ried a  very  interesting  letter  to  the  editor 
written  by  Hon.  William  E.  Millir, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  The  article  was  entitled 
"Republicans  Have  the  Best  Candidates 
in  Years."  and  I  wish  to  commend  our 
distinguished  colleague  for  taking  the 
time  and  trouble  to  write  this  letter.  I 
am  delighted  to  see  that  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  is  printing  thoughtful 
letters  of  this  type  from  notable  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike  about  im- 
portant Issues  and  personalities  before 
our  people. 

The  Republican  Party  has  a  great  deal 
to  ofler.  both  in  the  way  of  Issues  and  In 
the  way  of  topnotch  candidates,  and  my 
good  friend.  Bill  Millkk.  has  made  a 
worthwhile  contribution  in  his  letter 
which  follows  below. 

REPUBLICANS    HaV«    THX    BeST    CAWOIDATrS    IW 

YcAxa 

To  the  Hekalo  T«iBrHx: 

To  Inspire  the  loyalty  and  win  the  aup- 
port  of  a  majority  of  Amerlcaru  In  ltKJ4  will 
require  splendid  candidates.  con«trucUve 
party  principles  and  a  proven  record.  The 
Republican  Party  approaches  next  years 
election  campaigns  with  these  tangible  as- 
set*.    The  Democratic  Party  does  not. 

We  shall  hare  the  good  fortune,  for  ex- 
ample, to  select  our  presidential  ticket  from 
a  crop  of  the  most  able,  attractive  and  ar- 
ticulate personalities  either  party  hae  put 
forward  in  years.  The  national  spotlight  Is 
turning  on  at  least  a  dozen  Republican  Oov- 
ernors.  Senators,  and  Members  of  Congress 
who  will  provide  us  with  magnificent  presi- 
dential and  vice  preslden  lal  ttaiber.  The 
healthy  competition  set  off  by  their  follow- 
ers wUl  nbrate  through  the  NaUon.  captur- 
ing attention  and  rallying  strength  to  the 
RepubUcan  Party. 

The  chosen  candidates  will  be  able  to  point 
to  a  series  ot  important  Republican  iniUs- 


tlves.  contrasted  with  the  Democratic  Party's 
chronic  lack  of  ability  to  govern.  In  spite  of 
Its  occupancy  of  the  Whlt«  House  and  pos- 
session of  heavy  congressional  majorities. 

Last  fall,  for  example,  strong  RepubUcan 
pressure  forced  a  reluctant  administration  to 
belated  recognition  of  the  peril  In  Cuba  and 
Impelled  the  President  at  long  last  to  clamp 
down  on  Soviet  shipping.  On  that  day.  Oc- 
tober 22.  the  stock  of  the  United  States 
soared  around  tlte  world,  and  at  the  polls 
in  November  the  Democratic  Party  reaped 
the  benefits  of  Republican  firmness. 

Since  then,  as  we  know,  the  Initiative  has 
melted  away.  The  White  House  permitted 
the  Soviets  to  welsh  on  inspection  of  Cuban 
military  areas,  now  seems  content  to  coexist 
with  a  Stjvlet  bastion  90  miles  off  shore,  and 
receives  C:u«itro's  public  praises  for  U.S.  ac- 
tion In  halting  refugee  raids  on  Cuba. 

On  the  domestic  front,  the  first  construc- 
tive step  toward  solving  unemployment 
vmder  this  administration,  the  Manpower 
Retraining  Act,  was  essentially  a  Republican 
measure.  Early  this  year  Republicans  In- 
troduced the  first  legislation  on  education 
and  civil  rlghU.  The  Democratic  civil  rights 
bill.  Incidentally,  came  along  over  3  years 
after  the  passionate  promises  of  1960 

These  are  examples  of  Republican  adher- 
ence to  sound  principle,  as  the  deep  antago- 
nisms within  the  Democratic  Party  render 
It  Impotent.  The  Nation  faces  urgent  do- 
mestic and  international  problems,  but  the 
haloed  youngsters  In  the  White  House  wage 
war  with  the  gentlemen  who  rule  the  Demo- 
cratic roost  on  Capitol  Hill.  Result:  stale- 
mate and  threats  of  a  Southern  purge. 

Members  of  Congress  of  both  parties  almost 
without  exception  report  a  "couldnt-care- 
less"  attitude  toward  the  President's  pro- 
gram among  their  constituents. 

In  the  first  3  months  of  this  year  Gallup 
reported  a  10-polnt  drop  In  the  Kennedy 
popularity.  No  candidate  has  prom- 
ised more  and  delivered  less.  One  by  one, 
the  glittering  Kennedy  pledges — over  500  of 
them — are  being  Junked.  The  New  Frontier 
as  a  political  philosophy  stands  revealed,  ac- 
cording to  one  eminent  Washington  Journal- 
ist and  Kennedy  biographer,  as  a  "dud." 

Nevertheless.  Republicans  face  an  uphill 
climb  In  1964,  and  the  battle  will  be  fought 
on  three  major  fronts;  the  big  cities,  the 
suburbs,  and  the  South  Reas<3nable  gains 
In  these  areas,  added  to  the  steady  advances 
we  have  scored  In  State  and  local  elections 
since  1960,  can  put  us  over  the  top  next  year. 

You  will  recall  that  In  1960.  while  we  were 
losing  the  White  House  by  a  hair,  we  picked 
up  21  seats  In  Congress  and  290  seats  In  State 
leglslatxires. 

In  1962  we  added  2  Hovise  seats,  a 
governorship,  and  159  additional  seats  In 
State  leglslattirea.  At  the  same  time  we  In- 
creased our  turnout  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  4.500.000,  over  4  times  the 
Democratic  vote  Increase.  Meanwhile,  our 
vote  In  the  South  was  Jumping  224  percent 
It's  still  zooming 

The  most  significant  test  of  public  opinion 
on  the  New  Frontier's  policies  which  has 
occurred  since  1962  was  the  special  election 
held  In  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
California  on  January  22,  1963.  ThU  district, 
which  went  Democratic  last  November,  was 
carried  by  Republican  Don  Clausen  In  the 
,  special  election. 

In  April  we  elected  a  State  legislator  In 
Corpus  Chrtstl.  Tex  .  and  two  members  of  the 
city  council  In  North  Augusta.  S  C.  Both 
were  notable  firsts  in  the  history  of  the 
South. 

Earlier  we  sent  a  Republican  to  the 
Georgia  Senate.  1  to  the  Mississippi  House, 
and  12  to  the  Florida  Legislature. 

In  Michigan,  after  ending  a  14-year  period 
of  Democratic  control  by  electing  Gov. 
George  Romney,  we  followed  up  by  carrying 
the  State  for  the  new  constituUon.  winning 


an  extremely  large  percentage  otf  the  vote  in 
Detroit. 

In  Chicago  our  candidate  for  mayor  took 
44  percent  of  the  vote,  a  15-percent  Jumn 
over  the  prevloiis  showlnif  In  the  Chicago 
mayoralty  contest. 

In  Kansas  City  we  lost  city  hall  by  a  v^— 
slim  margin,  but  our  candidate  carried  624 
percent  of  the  vote  in  three  heavily  Negro 
wards. 

All  of  this  shows  that  Republican  organi- 
zational muscle  Is  being  built  In  the  three 
major  target  areas  mentioned.  This  effort 
win  continue  at  an  accelerated  pace,  and  we 
shall  continue  to  place  emphasis  on  sound 
RepubUcan  principles. 

A  major  challenge  to  Republicans  lies  In 
communicating  our  more  responsible  posi- 
tions. Our  mission  is  to  teach  that  you  do 
not  get  something  for  nothing  from  your 
Ciovernnient  Any  party  which  promises 
that — as  the  opposlton  consistently  ha»-^ 
undermines  the  foundations  of  America's 
strength  and  is  unworthy  of  the  support  of 
the  citizens  of  a  great  nation. 

Republicans  on  the  record  have  retained 
the  stanch  friendship  and  respect  of  our 
allies  by  a  firm  and  wise  foreign  policy,  havt 
maintained  a  strong  military  posture,  have 
kept  the  Nation  at  peace,  and  have  crested 
an  economic  climate  at  home  which  pro- 
duced record  levels  of  prosperity. 

If  we  add  to  this  constructive  record,  the 
magic  Ingredient  of  hard  work  In  the  pre- 
cincts, the  Nation  can  look  forward  to  Re- 
publican victory  In  1964. 

William  E  Millct, 
Chairman,    Republican    National    Com- 
mittee. 

Washington. 
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Senator  Sam  Ervia,  of  Nertli  Carsliu, 
Vrgtt  Confess  To  Implement  Stztli 
AmendmeDt  by  Eaactment  of  LefiiU- 
tion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    Of  DIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
in  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal, 
one  of  our  distinguished  and  learned  ari- 
leagues,  the  Honorable  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  ErvinI.  wrote  an 
article  urging  congressional  attention 
aiid  enactment  of  legislation. 

This  scholarly  thesis  is  worthy  of  all 
of  our  attention,  and  I  therefore.  Mr. 
President,  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
be  printed  in  the  Cohcressional  Reco«d 
at  the  close  of  the  extension  of  my 
remarks. 

The  senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, a  former  practicing  attorney  and 
judge  is  exceptionally  qualified  to  speak 
out  on  the  subject  about  •which  he  ha* 
written.  The  article  is  titled  "Uncom- 
pensated Counsel :  They  Do  Not  Meet  the 
Constitutional  Mandate."  and  It  basically 
states  that  Congress  should  Implement 
the  right-to-courusel  guarantee  of  the 
sixth  amendment  by  enactment  of  legis- 
lation under  which  Federal  districts  may 
establish  compensated -counsel  systemi 
to  provide  representation  for  indlgenti 
charged  with  crime. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Uncompensated    Counsel:     Thet    Do    Not 
Meet  the  Constitutional  Mandate 

(By  Sam  J    Ervin,  Jr..  U.S.  Senator  from 
North  Carolina) 

"If  we  are  to  keep  our  democracy,  there 
must  be  one  commandment:  Thou  shalt  not 
ration  Justice." 

These  words  of  the  late  Judge  Learned 
Hand  remind  us  that  Justice  Is  a  keystone  of 
our  democracy  and  that  we  must  be  ever 
vigilant  in  providing  for  Just  and  democratic 
processes.  Unfortunately,  we  as  a  nation 
have  not  adequately  provided  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  In  a  very  real  sense. 
Justice  is  being  rationed  In  this  country  as  a 
result  of  Congress  failure  to  appropriate 
funds  to  guarantee  counsel  for  Indigent  de- 
fendants In  Federal  courts. 

The  financial  resources  of  a  defendant 
should  be  Irrelevant  to  the  administration 
of  Justice.  If  equal  Justice  under  law  Is 
to  be  more  than  a  hollow  phrase,  then  In- 
digent defendants  must  be  afforded  ade- 
quate counsel.  A  fundamental  principle  of 
our  Nation  Is  that  law,  not  force,  maintains 
the  social  order.  And  yet  each  year  thou- 
sands of  defendants  are  brought  before  the 
Federal  bench  without  benefit  of  paid  coun- 
sel. The  forces  of  the  Government,  with 
experienced  prosecutors,  trained  Investigat- 
ing sUffs,  and  expert  witnesses,  are  pitted 
against  a  defendant  whose  appointed  counsel 
must  ftnd  the  spare  time  to  defend  without 
compensation. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
spealcs  for  these  defendants  through  the 
sixth  amendment,  which  In  part  provides: 
'In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  •  •  •  to  have  the 
Assistance  of  Counsel  for  his  defense."  In 
1938  the  Supreme  Court  defined  the  rights  of 
an  accused  to  representation  In  the  Federal 
courts.  In  Johnson  v.  Zerbst  (304  US  458 
(1938)),  the  Court  held  It  was  necessary, 
even  to  establish  Jurisdiction  of  the  trial 
court,  that  the  accused  be  granted  the  right 
to  counsel:  without  that  right  any  Judg- 
ment against  him  Is  void.  The  Court's  hold- 
ing was  very  clear:  "The  sixth  amendment 
withholds  from  Federal  courts  In  all  criminal 
proceedings  the  power  and  authority  to  de- 
prive an  accused  of  his  life  or  liberty  unless 
he  has  or  waives  the  assistance  of  counsel." 
The  Johnson  case  did  not  answer  all  the 
constitutional  questions  Involving  the  right 
to  counsel  In  the  Federal  courts;  but  It 
clearly  stated  that.  If  a  defendant  wished 
counsel  and  could  not  afford  It,  counsel  must 
be  provided. 

Twenty-five  years  have  passed  since  that 
decision  was  pronounced,  breathing  life  Into 
the  sixth  amendment.  And  what  has  been 
done  by  the  Federal  Government  to  Imple- 
ment the  decision?  The  answer  Is-  very 
little. 

In  1946  Congress  recognized  the  constitu- 
tional mandate  for  counsel  when  the  sixth 
amendment  provision  for  counsel  was  re- 
stated In  rule  44  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure: 

"If  the  defendant  appears  In  court  without 
counsel,  the  court  shall  advise  him  of  his 
right  to  counsel  and  assign  counsel  to  rep- 
resent him  at  every  stage  of  the  proceeding 
unless  he  elects  to  proceed  without  counsel 
or  Is  able  to  obtain  counsel." 

However,  with  the  exception  of  legislation 
passed  In  i960  providing  for  a  Legal  Aid 
Agency  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Con- 
gress has  done  nothing  to  allow  compensa- 
tion for  those  lawyers  or  agencies  represent- 
ing the  poor  In  Federal  cases.  The  system  of 
appointing  uncompensated  counsel  has 
Placed  a  great  burden  on  the  shoulders  of 
ine  legal  profession.  The  profession  has  per- 
lormed  admirably  through  the  years,  but  the 


system   has   proved   unsatisfactory   both   for 
the  defendant  and  his  counsel. 

Some  years  ago  when  I  waa  a  young  prac- 
ticing attorney  in  North  Carolina,  I  waa  ap- 
pointed counsel  for  an  Indigent  defendant 
in  a  capital  case.  The  trial  resulted  In  a 
conviction;  I  was  awarded  a  fee  of  $12.50  by 
the  court.  After  I  filed  notice  of  appeal, 
however.  It  cost  me  $84  for  a  transcript  of 
the  record.  A  local  newspap>er  published  an 
editorial  saying,  In  effect,  that  the  defendant 
was  obviously  guilty  and  that  his  lawyer  was 
only  appealing  because  of  the  huge  fee  in- 
volved. I  was  elected  to  the  State  legisla- 
ture shortly  thereafter,  and  my  first  bill 
was  one  authorizing  the  State  to  pay  for  the 
trial  transcript  of  an  Indigent  defendant  ap- 
pealing to  the  North  Carolina  Supreme 
Court.  This,  of  course,  was  a  State  case, 
and  the  laws  In  North  Carolina  are  consid- 
erably different  today.  But  the  situation  I 
faced  Is  analogous  to  that  confronting  many 
lawyers  practicing  in  the  Federal  courts 
today. 

There  Is  no  provision  even  to  reimburse 
counsel  for  out-of-pocket  expenses;  there  are 
countless  cases  In  which  attorneys  have 
borne  heavy  personal  sacrifices  to  be  certain 
that  the  defendant  received  a  fair  trial. 
Even  an  accused  charged  with  a  capital  of- 
fense does  not  have  the  benefit  of  compen- 
sated counsel  in  the  Federal  courts. 

The  following  statement  from  the  1961 
study  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  clearly  sets  forth  the  con- 
stitutional problem: 

"The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  wholeheartedly  endorses  legislation 
designed  to  assure  competent  legal  counsel 
for  Indigent  defendants  In  all  Federal 
courts. 

"The  subcommittee  believes  that  this  Is 
necessary  to  achieve  full  compliance  with  the 
mandate  of  the  sixth  amendment  to  our 
Constitution  that  "In  all  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  •  •  • 
to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
defense.' 

"The  subcommittee  believes  further  that 
the  right  to  counsel  as  guranteed  by  the 
Constitution  Is  a  hollow  right  indeed  If  it  is 
not  accompanied  by  proper  safeguards  that 
all  accused  p>ersons  will  be  represented  by 
adequate  counsel — even  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  It." 

There  are  many  examples  I  could  cite  of 
unfairness  to  the  accused  because  of  lack  of 
funds  for  defense.  One  In  particular  is  Il- 
lustrative. It  was  related  to  a  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives subcommittee  in  1959  by  Wil- 
liam Reece  Smith,  Jr.,  past  chairman  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Junior  Bar  Con- 
ference : 

"I This]  involves  a  young  attorney  from 
Philadelphia,  who  was  appointed  to  repre- 
sent an  Indigent  who  was  unable  to  speak 
English  This  particular  assigned  counsel 
states  that  he  was  practically  as  Indigent 
as  the  defendant,  and  for  that  reason  was 
unable  to  afford  an  Interpreter  In  order  to 
converse  with  his  client.  He.  of  course, 
sought  the  services  of  an  interpreter  through 
the  court  and  eventually  the  Government 
did  provide  the  Interpreter.  However,  this 
provision  was  not  made  until  the  day  of  trial. 
And  so  for  the  first  time  both  counsel  and 
court  heard  the  defendant's  side  of  the  story 
while  In  the  courtroom  in  the  course  of  the 
trial. 

"It  so  developed  in  this  particular  instance 
that  there  was  a  witness  to  the  event  who 
might  have  been  of  great  importance  In  the 
defense  of  the  case.  This  witness  was  not 
made  available,  could  not  be  made  available 
under  the  circumstances,  and  In  counsel's 
opinion  the  defendant  was  convicted  as  a 
result  of  this  development." 

This  example  Is  a  startling  one,  but  it  Is 
only  one  of  a  long  list — all  evidence  that  the 
constitutional  guarantees  are  not  being  sat- 
isfied in  the  Federal  courts. 


TOUNG,    UNPAro    LAWYERS    rREQUENTLY 
APPOINTED 

The  accused  is  defended  frequently  by  a 
young  lawyer  who  either  may  take  the  case 
for  experience  or  may  have  no  yearning 
whatsoever  for  courtroom  advocacy.  Many 
Judges  understandably  are  inclined  to  ap- 
point young  lawyers  rather  than  other  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  with  crowded  schedules.  This 
Is  not  an  Indictment  by  any  means  of  young 
lawyers  or  the  Federal  Judges  and  their  pro- 
cedures. Most  young  lawyers  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  courtroom  with  zeal  and 
imagination.  Generally  sF>eaklng,  the  young 
man  provides  a  good  defense,  but  certainly 
In  extremely  serious  matters  the  accused  Is 
entitled  to  the  same  defense  as  the  person 
of  means  who  can  and  will  retain  only  a 
seasoned  attorney. 

In  addition  to  the  constitutional  problem. 
there  is  the  great  burden  which  Is  placed 
on  members  of  the  legal  profession.  In  the 
1959  House  of  Representatives  hearings  the 
story  was  told  of  a  lawyer  In  Wyoming  who 
had  long  experience  In  criminal  law  and  was 
in  practice  by  himself.  He  was  appointed 
to  defend  In  a  Federal  criminal  case  which 
Involved  10  days  and  3  nights  of  actual  trial 
time,  plus  considerable  preparation.  The 
Government  presented  114  witnesses.  For 
practical  purposes  the  lawyer  was  required 
to  close  his  office  for  6  weeks.  As  a  result, 
he  was  practically  bankrupted.  The  lawyer 
himself  should  not  fear  Indigency  while  de- 
fending the  indigent.  This  vmfalrness  to 
the  accused  and  hardship  on  the  bar  are  In- 
tolerable. They  are  not  at  all  conducive  to 
the  effective  administration  of  Justice. 

Several  years  ago,  in  considering  this  mat- 
ter, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States,  Judge 
Augustus  N.  Hand,  spoke  for  the  Conference: 
"To  call  upon  lawyers  constantly  for  un- 
paid service  Is  unfair  to  them,  and  any  at- 
tempt to  do  so  Is  bound  to  break  down  after 
a  time.  To  distribute  such  assignments 
among  a  large  number  of  attorneys,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  burden  upon  anyone,  Is  to  en- 
trust the  representation  of  the  defendant  to 
attorneys  who  in  many  cases  are  not  pro- 
ficient in  criminal  trials,  whatever  their  gen- 
eral ability,  and  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  an  ade- 
quate defense.  Too  often,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  representation  becomes  little 
more  than  a  form." 

Congress  not  having  acted  to  provide  prac- 
tical implementation  of  the  sixth  amend- 
ment, the  legal  profession  has  attempted  to 
alleviate  the  problem  in  some  Instances  by 
utilizing  defender  services  established  for 
State  and  local  courts.  The  Legal  Aid  So- 
ciety of  New  York,  for  example,  established 
as  a  local  service  by  private  funds,  will  assign 
a  lawyer  to  represent  those  accused  of  Fed- 
eral crime.  But  funds  are  so  low  within 
the  local  defender  services  that  most  of  the 
115  now  existing  throughout  the  country  can 
barely  manage  the  heavy  load  in  the  State 
and  local  courts,  much  less  be  expanded  to 
include  the  Federal  system.  (The  National 
Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association  reported 
115  defender  services  throughout  the  United 
States  as  of  March  1963.  Twelve  of  these  are 
financed  completely  by  private  funds  and  a 
few  others  by  a  combination  of  public-private 
funds.) 

legislation  is  needed  to  fttlfill 
requirement 
As  population  expands,  society  becomes 
more  complex,  and  the  legal  profession  be- 
comes more  highly  specialized.  We  can  no 
longer  expect  the  bar  alone  to  Implement 
what  Is  a  requirement  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. Legislation  providing  for  reasonable 
compensation  has  been  before  the  Congress 
for  more  than  20  years.  Support  has  come 
repeatedly  from  the  Judicial  Conference  and 
the  American  Bar  Association.     Both  deserve 
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praise  for  their  tireless  efforts.  Every  At- 
torney General  since  1937  has  asked  enact- 
ment of  legUiatlon  aXiowlng  compensation 
fur  counsel  to  represent  the  poor. 

Legislation  which  would  permit  appoint- 
ment of  public  defenders  In  populous  dis- 
tricts and  compensated  assigned  counsel  In 
others  has  passed  the  Senate  three  times — 
in  the  85th.  Mth.  and  87th  Congresses.  How- 
ever, these  measures  have  never  been  re- 
ported to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
consideration. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  President 
has  allotted  a  portion  of  his  sUte  of  the 
Union  message  to  this  problem,  stating: 
"The  right  to  competent  counsel  must  be 
assured  to  every  man  accused  of  crime  In  the 
Federal  courts,  regardless  of  his  means." 
With  this  encouragement  of  the  administra- 
tion and  with  the  wholehearted  support  of 
the  lawyers  of  the  country.  I  am  optimistic 
over  the  chances  for  passage  during  this 
Congress. 

On  the  same  day  that  President  Kennedy's 
message  was  delivered.  Senator  Keating. 
Senator  Cotton  and  I  Joined  Senator  Hsuska 
in  introducing  S.  63.  'a  blU  to  provide  for 
representation  of  certain  defendants  in  the 
Federal  courts."  This  Is  the  same  propoeal 
we  cosponsored  last  year  and  which  passed 
the  Senate. 

More  recently,  the  President  has  sent  to 
Congress  a  proposal  which  Senator  Eastt-akd 
Introduced  and  Senator  Hkuska  cospwnsored 
as  8.  1057.  The  same  measure  was  In- 
troduced In  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congreaaman  Ch-lhi  as  HA.  4818.  This  pro- 
posed legislation,  the  Criminal  Justice  Act. 
Ls  the  product  of  months  of  study  by  the 
Special  Committee  on  Poverty  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Federal  Criminal  Justice, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Prof  Francis  A. 
Allen,  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Law 
School.  It  differs  In  some  respects  from 
S  63;  however,  the  obJecUves  are  the  same, 
and  I  am  confident  the  differences  can  be 
resolved  satisfactorily  in  committee. 

ACT    MAKXS    LOCAL    OFTION    I1CP1.1MENTIN0     ICET 

The  Criminal  Justice  Act  provides  for  com- 
pensated counsel  plus  auxiliary  defense  serv- 
ices. Local  option  Is  the  implementing  key 
to  the  bill,  as  each  Federal  district  may 
choose  a  method  of  representation  tailored 
entirely  to  fit  Its  own  needs  and  conditions. 
The  choices  authorized  are  these:  (li  Ap- 
pointing private  practitioners  to  be  paid  up 
to  $15  an  hour  for  each  individual  case:  (2) 
establishing  a  Federal  public  defender  office 
with  appointing  power  In  the  Judicial  coun- 
cil of  the  circuit  after  reconamendatlons  from 
the  FWeral  court:  (3)  appointing  attorneys 
from  local  bar  associations  or  legal  aid  so- 
cieties at  the  same  rate  as  assigned  Individ- 
ual counsel:  or  (4)  providing  for  any  com- 
bination of  these. 

Counsel  Is  guaranteed  at  every  sUge  of 
the  criminal  proceedings,  beginning  with  the 
initial  appearance  of  the  accused  before  the 
US.  commissioner  and  extending  through 
the  trial,  sentencing,  and  appeal.  The  plan 
for  each  dUtrict  wtU  make  provision  for  fur- 
nishing investigative,  expert  and  other  serv- 
ices to  assist  the  defense  counsel  In  prepar- 
ing and  analyzing  his  case  These  services 
may  be  employed  either  on  an  individual 
basU  or  through  a  defense-services  agency 
The  proposal  would  apply  to  the  defense 
of  those  persona  financially  unable  to  obUln 
an  adequate  defense.  ThU  would  allow  some 
defendants  to  defray  part  of  the  costs  of 
their  defense  If  they  were  able 

To  me.  this  act.  and  the  essentially  similar 
S  83,  presents  the  best  plan  to  meet  an  acute 
national  problem.  Their  greatest  asset  U 
nexlblllty.  In  some  Federal  districts  the 
crime  rate  Is  very  low  and  there  Is  no  need 
for  full-time  defenders  In  other  dlstHcts 
the  need  Is  already  being  met  to  some  extent 
by  private  agencies.  In  still  other  metropoli- 
tan districts,  the  crime  rate  Is  so  great  that 
only   a  full-time   staff   of   public   defenders 
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could  i>rov1de  an  efBclent  and  satisfactory 
answer.  The  important  point  is  that  each 
year  more  than  9,000  defendants  (not  In- 
cluding those  In  the  DlsUtct  of  Columbia), 
or  more  than  one-third  of  all  criminal  de- 
fendants In  Federal  district  courts,  are  not 
able  to  provide  for  their  defense  Congress 
must  act  for  them  The  proposal  under  con- 
sideration all  >ws  each  locality  to  chooee  Its 
own  method:  The  choice  will  be  up  to  the 
area  Judicial  conference  and  the  l<xral  dis- 
trict Judge  This  provision  is  designed  to 
eliminate  political  interference.  By  the  same 
token,  pollUcs  win  be  absent  from  the  choice 
of  defenders,  since  the  administration  will 
have  no  voice  In  the  apj^olntments.  as  It 
does  with  US  attorneys. 

SOME    OBJECTIONS    RAISED   TO    PUBLIC    DErENDEHS 

The  biggest  objection  to  our  approach,  as 
I  see  It.  conoerna  the  provision  allowing  dis- 
tricts to  adopt  a  public-defender  system 
Many  feel  that  placing  the  defense  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  would  be  a  step 
toward  a  police  state  This  danger  should 
not  be  minimized  After  years  of  unsuccess- 
ful searching,  however.  It  appears  Impoeslble 
to  And  an  effective  and  economical  means  of 
guaranteeing  counsel  other  than  through  an 
organized  ser-lce.  Experience  with  long- 
established  defender  organizations,  further- 
more, has  shown  their  attorneys  to  be  com- 
petent, zealous,  and  no  more  apathetic  than 
their  colleagues  In  the  prosecutor's  office.  I 
feel  certain  that  the  local  bar  associations 
can  be  counted  on  to  see  that  the  defenders 
perform  their  duties  properly. 

Another  frequent  objection  Is  that  a 
public-defender  system  would  eliminate  the 
traditional  freedom  In  choosing  an  attorney 
However.  I  fall  to  see  how  an  accused  Indi- 
vidual, friendless  and  penniless,  now  has  any 
choice.  Of  course,  we  know  that  he  does  not 
under  the  present  system  of  appointing  un- 
compensated counsel. 

Under  present  statutes,  rules,  constitu- 
tional provisions,  and  recent  court  decisions, 
the  rlghu  of  a  defendant  are  many.  If  any- 
thing. It  would  appear  from  some  cases  that 
the  criminally  accu.sed  In  Feder.il  court  today 
Is  In  many  ways  better  protected  than 
society. 

For    Instance,    under    the    Supreme    Court 
ru.lng  of    1957   In   Mallory   v    VS.    i364   US 
4491 .  It  was  held  that  a  voluntary  confession 
of  a  convicted  and  self -confessed  rapist  was 
Inadmissible     as    evidence     because     of     the 
delay    in    taking    hlra    before   a   committing 
magistrate      The  Court  held  that  a  delay  of 
7'-,  hours  In  arraigning  the  prisoner  violated 
Rule  5(ai    of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,   which    requires  that   an   arrested 
person  be  taken  before  a  committing  officer 
without    "unnecessary    delay  "      Recently    in 
KiUough  V    U  S  .  No    16,398.  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals   for    the    District   of    Columbia    Circuit 
greatly   extended    the   Mallory  doctrine       In 
Killough  the  court  not  only  used  tiie  Mallory 
doctrine     to     throw     out     a     voluntary     ad- 
mission    of     the     accused     made     prior     to 
his    arraignment,    but    extended     this    doc- 
trine    to     Invalidate     an     admission     made 
after  arraignment  on  the  ground  that  It  was 
prompted  by  the  first  admission,  which  was 
Inadmissible  under  Mallory.     Thus,  the  first 
confea"<lon,   which   the  court  of  appeals  felt 
was  obtained  In  violation  of  Rule  5ia),  was 
deemed    to    invalidate    the    later    confession, 
even     though     the    second    confession     was 
obtained      in     full     compliance     with      the 
Federal  rules  and  there  was  never  an  allega- 
tion  by   the  defendant   that   the  confession 
had  been  anything  but  voluntarily  given. 

Notwlth.standlng  the  many  rights  of  crimi- 
nal defendants  in  Federal  courts  today,  a 
defendant's  financial  Inadequacy  must  not 
preclude  his  having  an  adequate  defense,  as 
guaranteed  by  the  sixth  amendment 

Society  Is  not  well  protected  when  an 
accused  is  convicted  due  to  Inadequate 
representation  and  Is  thereby  embittered  over 
our   legal    process.     When   a  prisoner   U  re- 


leased from  confinement,  be  is  worth  inm 
thing    to    himseU    and    society    only    atl 
returns  with  a  desire  to  find  his  place  m,? 
proper   adjustments,    and    live   a   DrodiwT* 
and   useful   Ufe.  ^^ciiy. 

Until  a  prisoner's  bitterness  over  an  unf 
legal  process  has  been  overcome,  the  c<* 
rprtlnnal  pnacees  will  not  work  If  ^  ^' 
prisoner  leaves  the  courtroom  with  hate  r  ' 
a  legal  system  because  he  rightly  beUevM 
he  ha.s  been  defended  Inadequately  th! 
cliances  for  his  rehabilitation  are  m,JZ^ 
Indeed  '"'M«r 

Nor  Is  society  protected  when  defendant* 
are  released  because  of  a  technical  error  in 
the  legal  process  Law  enforcement  offlc«n 
and  prosecutors  strongly  prefer  that  ad* 
quale  defense  be  available  fur  persoiu 
accused  of  crime. 

Chances  are  lessened  for  the  overruiinf  of 
convictions  on  error  when  adequate  defense 
h,\s  been  provided.  In  addition,  most  proee, 
cutors  prefer  to  enter  the  courtroom  know. 
Ing  that  the  conduct  of  trial  win  not  be 
interrupted  or  prolonged  by  Incompetent 
or  unwilling  defense  counsel. 

Society  and  the  defendant  bt)th  are  pro- 
tec  ted  by  the  right  to  counsel  as  guaranteed 
in  the  sixth  amendment  If  a  defendant 
U  to  take  advantage  of  his  legal  rights,  he 
muf.t  have  competent  counsel;  In  the  Fed. 
eral  system  today,  such  counsel  Is  not  gusri 
anteed  The  defendants  rights  are  usele« 
to  him  If  he  does  not  know  what  they  an 
or  how  to  use  them. 

The  wealthy  defendant  need  never  few 
an  Inadequate  defense  It  U  now  up  to  Con- 
gre.>s  to  eliminate  that  fear  for  the  Indigent 
In  these  days  when  our  Nation  is  spending 
blUliins  In  aiding  the  poor  of  a  n^uliltude  of 
other  countries,  when  we  ;u-e  forced  to  spend 
more  billions  for  national  defense.  I  believe 
we  ran  and  must  afford  the  cost  to  defend 
the  basic  rights  of  the  p)oor  here  at  home 
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AmericaD  B«r  Association  Joint  th«  0^ 
position  to  "Qualitj  Stabilizatioo" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  m.w   ycjkk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr  CEIXER  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Bar  A.ssociation  has  joined 
with  others  In  registering  its  concern 
over  the  so-called  quality  stabilization 
bills  pending  before  the  Congress. 
Prof.  Glen  Weston,  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington University  Law  School,  recently 
expressed  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's opix)sitlon  to  "any  proposed  legis- 
lation which  would  attempt  to  create  a 
Federal  right  of  enforcement  of  resale 
price  maintenance  by  private  persorii.' 
Professor  Weston's  own  analysis  of  the 
legislation  now  before  the  Congre.ss  is  so 
cogent  and  so  forceful  that  I  take  this 
occasion  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  analysis  follows: 

STATEMENT     OF     OLEN     E      WeSTON.     PsorESSOt 

OF  Law.  the  Oeorck  Washi.ncton  Univd- 
sitt.  on  Behalf  of  the  Amuican  Bas 
Association,  Peesented  to  the  Subcom- 
Mrmx  on  Commeecz  anb  Finance,  of  ths 
Intt«statx  and  Foexicn  CoMMEacz  Com- 
MTrm.  of  THE  House  of  Ro'azsE.NTATTVB, 
Apiil  25.  1963 

My  name  U  Glen  E  Weston.  I  am  a  pro- 
fessor of  antitrust  and  trade  regulation  Isw 
at   the   George   Washington    University  Law 


gciiool  here  In  Washington.  DC.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  bar  In  the  DlsUlct  of  Co- 
lumWa  and  In  Virginia.  I  have  taught  law 
tince  1M0  and  trade  regulation  law  aince 
1953.  Before  becoming  a  full-time  teacher 
I  practiced  law  with  the  law  firm  of  McFar- 
land  &  Sellers  In  Washington.  DC.  I  ap- 
pcfj  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  I  am  currently  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  fair  trade  and  Im- 
plemenUng  Federal  legislation  of  the  section 
of  antitrust  law  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. I  am  grateful  to  you  for  affording 
me  this  opportunity  of  presenting  the  views 
of  the  association,  the  antitrust  section,  and 
my  personal  views. 

On  August  9.  1962.  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  In  San 
j»rancl«co.  Calif ,  the  house  of  delegates  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  adopted  the 
following  resolution,  upon  the  recommenda- 
uon  of  Its  antitrust  law  section: 

••Resoli'ed.  That  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation disapproves  of  and  opposes  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  159.  87th  Congress,  and 
tny  proposed  legislation  which  would  at- 
tempt to  create  a  Federal  right  of  enforce- 
ment  of  resale  price  maintenance  by  private 
persons;  and  be  it  further 

'Resolved.  That  the  officers  and  council 
of  the  section  of  antitrust  law  are  directed 
to  urge  such  opposition  and  disapproval 
upon  the  proper  committees  of  Congress 
In  connection  with  any  legislation  embody- 
ing any  such  concept." 

While  the  resolution  referred  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  159  of  the  87th  Congress, 
may  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
It  expresses  opposition  to  "any  proposed 
legislation  which  would  attempt  to  create  a 
Federal  right  of  enforcement  of  resale  price 
maintenance  by  private  persons."  The  offi- 
cers and  council  of  the  section  of  antitrust 
law.  who  were  directed  to  urge  such  oppo- 
iUlon  upon  the  proper  committees  of 
Congress,  are  of  the  opinion  that  H  R.  3669 
and  the  various  other  quality  stabilization 
bUls  cxurently  pending  are  clearly  within 
the  terms  of  the  house  of  delegates  resolu- 
tion. For  this  reason  I  was  requested  by 
them  to  appear  before  you  today  to  rep- 
resent the  association  in  urging  disapproval 
of  these  bills. 

The  policymaking  body  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Is  its  house  of  delegates, 
composed  of  some  250  members,  about  one- 
half  of  whom  are  delegates  elected  to  rep- 
resent State  and  local  bar  associations. 
Resolutions,  when  approved  by  the  house, 
become  the  official  policy  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  The  comments  and  sup- 
porting data  Included  In  reports  of  sections 
or  committees  of  the  association  are  not  a 
part  of  the  official  policy  but  are  the  views 
of  the  section  or  commute  submitting  them. 
The  council  of  the  section  of  antitrust  law 
nibmltted  a  report  to  accompany  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  house  of  delegates. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  your  valuable  time 
today  reading  this  entire  report  but  will 
merely  summarize  the  conclusions  for  you 
and  Invite  you  to  read  the  fuller  statement 
which  Is  attached  as  an  appendix  to  this 
statement. 

First.  The  section  of  antitrust  law  feels 
that  there  are  significant  uncertainties  In  the 
Dill.  Although  a  right  of  revocation  and  to 
«ue  Is  given  for  "halt  merchandising  prac- 
tlcea-  and  "misrepresentation"  these  terms 
ar*  undefined.  This  could  provoke  consid- 
erable trivial  litigation  and  thus  result  In 
harassment  and  Injury  to  business  concerns. 

Bait  merchandUlng"  in  particular  Is  an 
uncertain  term.    If  it  were  defined  merely  to 

Delude  the  flagrant  type  of  loss-leader  sell- 
ing It  would  be  somewhat  less  objectionable 
out  Its  vagueness  may  lead  to  attempts  to 
»PPiy  It  to  many  other  types  of  practices 
ana  could  result  In  harassing  litigation  that 
nught  Injure  btislness  concerns  whom  the 
proponents  desire  to  protect. 
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Second.  The  most  fundamental  objection 
of  the  Section  of  Antitrust  Law  Is  to  the 
granting  of  power  to  brand  owners  to  con- 
trol resale  prices.  This  goes  far  beyond  any 
requirement*  needed  to  control  loea-leader 
selling  and  is  Inconsistent  with  basic  anti- 
trust policy  of  reliance  upon  price  and  other 
competition.  Exemptions  should  be  enacted 
only  in  compelling  clrctunstances. 

Third.  The  antitrust  law  secUon  feels  that 
the  quality  stabilization  bills  would  be  an 
unwarranted  Intrusion  upon  the  public  pol- 
icy of  the  States.  There  are  now  about  27 
States  plus  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Puerto  Rico  in  which  resale  price  mainte- 
nance enforcement  against  nonslgnlng  deal- 
ers is  considered  contrary  to  the  State's  leg- 
islative or  constitutional  policy.  Moreover, 
the  present  bills  by  asserting  a  paramount 
Federal  policy  probably  deny  to  the  States 
the  right  to  legUlate  in  this  slgnlilcant  area 
of  economic  policy.  Indeed,  in  some  States 
such  as  Montana,  Utah,  and  perhaps  Idaho 
(where  the  question  is  i>ending  on  appeal), 
there  are  State  constitutional  provisions 
which  prohibit  resale  price  fixing.  Other 
States  such  as  Texas  prohibit  such  practices 
by  statute.  HJl.  3669  and  similar  bUls  would 
therefore  Impose  upon  these  States  a  price 
maintenance  system  that  such  States  have 
declared  contrary  to  their  policy.  The  Fed- 
eral courts  wotUd  also  have  transferred  to 
them  the  burden  of  policing  resale  price 
maintenance  through  litlgaUon  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  In  controversy. 

Finally,  speaking  only  for  myself  as  an  in- 
dividual and  a  teacher  of  trade  regulation 
law  I  would  like  to  give  my  further  personal 
reasons    why    I    think    quality   stabilization 
should  not  be  enacted.    The  remainder  of  my 
statement    Is    not    to   be   attributed    to   the 
American  Bar  Association  or  its  antitrust  law 
section.     And  let  me  first  assure  you  that 
I  am  not  paid  or  retained  by  anyone.     My 
only  Interests  are  those  of  a  teacher,  con- 
sumer and  citizen  who  is  Interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong,  free,  private  com- 
petitive enterprise  system.    I  think  that  the 
general  objectives  of  those  who  have  Intro- 
duced   these   bills   of   trying   to   help  small 
businessmen.    Improve    quality   and   protect 
consimaers   against    deception    are   laudable. 
As   a   teacher  of  trademark   law  as  well   as 
antitrust  law   I  also  believe   that  a  system 
of    reasonably    strong    protection    of    trade- 
marks Is  a  slna  qua  non  of  free  competitive 
enterprise.     But  I  believe  that  these  quality 
stabilization  bUls  will  not  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives that  some  of  you  In  good  faith  think 
that   they   wUl.     Instead,  you  are  asked   to 
enact   one   of    the    most   drastic    departures 
from  a  free  enterprise  system  that  has  ever 
been   before   Congress.     It  would   In  reality 
throw    the    baby    of    price    competition   out 
with  the  bath  water  of  the  loss  leader  and 
bait  merchandising.     I  am  confident  of  the 
sincerity  of  those  who  have  introduced  these 
bills  but  in  my  opinion  the  very  name  "qual- 
ity   stabUlzatlon"    Is    misleading    because   It 
erroneously  Implies  that  the  blU  will  achieve 
quality  control  and  obscures  the  stark  truth 
that  this  Is  primarily  a  prlce-flxlng  bill.     At 
the    moment    consumers    are    blissfully   un- 
aware of  the  purport  of  this  bill.    If  the  real 
effect  of  this  bill  were  made  known  to  the 
American   public.   Congress  would  be  Inun- 
dated with  protests  by  consumers.     If  it  Is 
enacted  and  put  into  effect  I  think  you  are 
going  to  witness  a  severe  reaction  from  con- 
.sumers  all  over  the  Nation. 

These  quality  stabilization  hills  are  de- 
signed to  aid  three  classes  of  persons:  brand 
owners,  small  dealers,  and  consumers.  How- 
ever, I  sincerely  believe  there  are  substantial 
unanticipated  problems  In  the  bills  that  can 
boomerang  and  cause  trouble  for  each  of 
these  groups: 

A.    (jrALmr    stabilization    presents    sevese 

raOBLEMS    FOR    BKAND    OWNERS 

There  are  severe  problems  for  brand  own- 
ers in  these  bills  that  ought  to  make  them 


think  twice  about  supporting  these  bills  or 
using  them  If  enacted. 

1.  Since  these  bills  do  not  authorize  any 
agreement  or  combination  a  brand  owner 
may  find  himself  violating  the  Sherman  Act 
and  FTC  Act  when  his  dealers  In  complete 
good  faith  try  to  cooperate  In  enforcement. 
These  bills  thus  create  a  dangerous  trap  for 
brand  owners.  UiUike  fair  trade,  the  trade- 
mark owner  Is  the  only  person  authorized 
to  bring  suit  or  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
bills.  This  means  the  brand  owner  alone 
must  bear  the  cost  of  enforcement  of  his 
price  stabilization  system.  While  he  may  do 
this  by  revocation  of  the  right  to  sell  as  well 
as  suit  against  the  price  cutting  dealer  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  can  either  Invoke  or 
accept  any  assistance  from  dealers  In  detect- 
ing violations  and  policing.  Nothing  In  the 
bill  authorizes  agreements  with  dealers  or 
indicates  that  dealers  may  help.  Under 
United  States  v.  Parke,  Davis  <t  Co.  382  US. 
29  (1960),  a  refusal  to  deal  must  be  kept 
strictly  unilateral  to  keep  It  from  becoming 
an  unlawful  "combination"  to  fix  prices  vio- 
lative of  section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act.  Un- 
solicited aid  from  dealers  in  detecting 
violations  or  even  oral  assurances  by  dealers 
that  they  will  adhere  to  a  manufacturer's 
suggested  prices  are  unlawful  as  some  persons 
Interpret  the  Parke,  Davis  case.  While  an 
amendment  might  be  drafted  to  overcome 
this,  such  an  amendment  would  convert  the 
bills  Into  a  mere  authorization  of  price- 
fixing  agreements  and  also  destroy  the  claim 
that  the  resale  price  maintenance  provisions 
are  voluntary  with  the  brand  owner.  Such 
an  amendment  would  also  unwisely  permit 
dealers  to  pressure  brand  owners  Into  price 
fixing  even  though  brand  ovimers  do  not  de- 
sire to  do  so. 

2.  A  second  danger  for  brand  owners  in 
this  bill  la  that  it  may  cause  a  substantial 
increase  In  product  liability  claims  against 
them.  This  danger  arises  partly  from  the 
provUlon  in  paragraph  (10)  of  the  bill  (HJ*. 
3669)  that  subjects  the  Iwand  owner  to  Ju- 
risdiction In  every  Federal  district  In  which 
his  goods  are  sold.  This  Jvirlsdlctlon  is  sole- 
ly for  purposes  of  suits  by  consumers  arising 
out  of  alleged  misrepresentations  by  the 
owner  as  to  size,  capacity,  quality,  condition, 
model,  or  age  of  the  goods.  Although  this 
does  not  expressly  create  a  right  of  action.  It 
seems  to  imply  the  existence  of  one.  While  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  creation  of  a  right  of 
action  on  behalf  of  consumers  for  misrepre- 
sentation by  brand  owners,  this  provision, 
coupled  with  other  provisions  In  the  bill  giv- 
ing some  control  over  retail  dealers,  may  ar- 
guably go  much  beyond  that.  They  may 
result  In  a  substantial  increase  In  the  trend 
toward  absolute  llabUlty  for  any  defects  in 
the  goods,  particularly  In  those  States  that 
still  cling  to  the  so-called  "privity"  doctrine. 
In  other  words,  the  control  over  dealers  pro- 
vided In  this  bill  may  create  "privity"  be- 
tween the  brand  owner  and  the  retail  pur- 
chaser that  will  make  the  brand  owner  liable 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  for  any  defects  In 
the  product.  Now  this  may  be  good;  in  fact, 
I  think  It  probably  is.  But  is  this  what  you 
Intend,  and  do  brand  owners  realize  its  po- 
tential effect?  Do  they  realize  it  could  result 
in  substantial  Increase  in  their  Insurance 
costs?  I  doubt  whether  they  have  even 
thought  about  It  much. 

3.  A  third  problem  for  brand  owners  Is  in- 
creased difficulty  in  complying  with  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman  Act.  Normally  a  brand  owner 
who  sells  to  wholesalers  is  not  responsible 
under  the  Robinson -Patman  Act  for  price  or 
service  discrimination  resulting  from  the 
wholesaler's  resales  to  retailers.  Retailers 
who  purchase  from  wholesalers  are  not  con- 
sidered purchasers  or  ctistomers  of  the  brand 
owners.  But  under  cases  such  as  American 
News  Co.  V.  FTC  (300  F.  2d  104  (2d  Clr. 
1962) )  (certiorari  denied)  the  control  that 
this  bill  gives  to  brand  owners  over  retail 
dealers    who    purchase    from    Independent 
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wholesalers   may   be   enough    to    make   such      noncomplylng   dealers"    in   a   refu»al-to-d«il      will    be    required    to   pay    fixed   orio 
dealers    be   considered   purchasers   from   the      price  maintenance  system      The  present  bills      recourse  against  the  brand  owner  »k  *'**" 
brand   owner.      Tht«    could    menn    that    iinirr\«       <-!<->  nnt  ^.^nfatn   ar^irtKino  »k.»   _r^..iy<   ^k.„~-       _ ••._ ■ ^.      *"0  tt]}^ 
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brand  owner.     This   could   mean   that  some      do  not  contain  anything  that  would  change  a  poor  quality  product?     There  Is  litti 

brand  owners  wUl  have  hundreds  or  thou-      this  part  of  the  rule  of  this  case.     Therefore  son  to  believe  that  theM  quality  stahiii 

sands    of    new    purchasers    or    customers    to      there  Ls  real  danger  to  dealers  under  quality  bills  will  aid  materially  In  ImDrovin      "*"' 

whom   they  must  proportlonallze  all   adver-      stabilization.  Ity   since    the   bllU   signally    fall   to       *'"*'' 

2.  Quality    stabilization    may    give    some  adequate   means  of  assuring   auftiit.*^°°*'^ 
substantial  advantages  to  chain  stores,  mall 


tlslng  allowances  and  all  promotional  serv- 
ices or  facilities.    It  may  also  arguably  make 


adequate   means  of  assuring   quality 
3.  Consumers    will    be    damaijed    h«^ 
the  brand  owner  liable  for  any  dlscrlmlna-      order    houses    and    large    department   stores.      resale    price    maintenance    on    trademii* 
tlon   pracUced   by  his   wholesalers.     Again   I      In  some  ways  quality  stablllaaUon  may  give      commodities  faclUUtes  horlzonui  orw  * 
doubt  seriously  If  brand  owners  have  realized      mass    merchandisers   advantages    over    Inde-      Ing  between  competing  brands  even  i 
this  problem.  pendent  dealers      It  should  give  greater  In-      absence    of    actual    agreement      ThesiTK!'*' 


4.  Another    serious    drawback    for    many 
brand  owners  Is  that  this  bill  may  preclude     dlse     by     such     mass     mere 
a    brand    owner    from   selling   private    brand 


the 
centlve  for  the  use  of  private  label  merchan-      purp>ort   to   permit   only   the  elimination"^ 

handlsers.       The      intrabrand    competition   but   they   wm    J" 


goods  to  mass  merchandisers  even  through 
the  price  differential  Is  fully  cost  Justified 
or  is  made  to  meet  competition.  Paragraph 
11(B)  of  H.R.  3669  creates  a  defense  If  the 
dealer  shows  that  plaintiff  has  sold  the  same 
kind  of  goods  of  like  grade  and  quality  to 
another  person  similarly  situated  under 
more  favorable  terms  or  at  lower  prices. 
This  would  create  a  Roblnson-Patman  typo 
defense  of  discrimination.  But  there  Is  a 
notable  complete  absence  of  mention  of  any 
cost  Justification  or  meeting  competition 
privilege.  PYom  this  it  may  bo  Interpreted 
to  mean  that  a  brand  owner  who  tries  to 
keep  small  dealers  happy  by  fixing  resale 
prices  with  high  margins  while  still  main- 
taining his  volume  by  selling  private  brand 
goods  may  find  himself  in  dlfllculty.  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  Is  intended  by  the 
drafters  of  the  bill  or  whether  It  Is  a 
"sleeper"  planted  by  someone  who  does  not 
like  private  brands  They  are  permissible 
under  Roblnson-Patman  when  any  price  dif- 
ferential Is  cost  Justified  and  there  Is  no 
sound  reason  why  this  prop>o«ed  legislation 
should  In  effect,  preclude  them  under  such 
circumstances. 

5  Brand  owners  may  find  quality  stabili- 
zation very  expensive  and  troublesome  to 
enforce.  The  superimposing  of  quality  sta- 
bilization on  top  of  State  fair  trade  laws  and 
the  Mlller-Tydlngs  and  McOulre  Acts  cre- 
ates a  lot  of  confusion  and  uncertainty 
Some  types  of  conduct  will  thus  bo  per- 
mitted under  some  State  laws  and  other 
types  under  Federal  law  Suits  may  t>e  pend- 
ln«?  In  txjth  State  and  Federal  courts  dealing 
with  similar  conduct  The  many  unan- 
swered legal  problems  arising  out  of  such  a 
situation  win  mean  many  attempted  de- 
fenses and  subterfuges  and  a  high  cost  of 
enforcement.  Moreover,  the  bill  Is  com- 
pletely silent  and  therefore  ambiguous  con- 
cerning the  status  of  such  things  as  trade-in 
allowances  and  trading  stamps  which  have 
caused  a  groat  deal  of  trouble  In  fair  trade 
States.  Finally,  since  discount  houses  are 
thoroughly  entrenched  in  most  States  It  is 
goln^  to  take  a  long,  expenalve  litigation 
effort  to  halt  their  discounting — If  It  can  bo 
accomplished.  Such  subterfuges  as  cover- 
ing the  trademark  with  tape,  making  a  few 
scratches  on  an  appliance  and  calling  It  dam- 
aged or  secondhand,  overvaluing  trade-ins 
and  the  like  are  likely  to  bo  employed. 

B      PROBLEMS     FOB     SMALL     DEALEHS     IM     QUALJTT 
STAaiUZATlON 

There  are  some  ways  In  which  small  dealers 
m.^y  be  Injured  as  a  result  of  quality  stabili- 
zation 

1  Dealers  may  bo  prosecuted  under  the 
Sherman  Act  or  be  sued  for  treble  damages 
for  "combining*  with  brand  owners  If  they 
attempt  to  help  In  reporting  violations  or 
cooperate  In  enforcement.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier  these  bills  do  not  contain  any  author- 
ization for  agreements  or  combinations  be- 
tween brand  owners  and  dealers.  The  Parke. 
Davis  rule  requiring  strict  unilateral  action 
by  the  brand  owner  Is  presumably  still  In 
effect.  In  a  recent  Federal  district  court 
case.  Klein  v  American  Luggage  Works.  Inc  . 
300  F  Supp.  924  (D  Del  1962).  two  retailers 
were  held  liable  for  treble  damages  along 
with  the  brand  owner  because  they  "volun- 
teered   assistance    In    the    ascertainment    of 


Independent  dealer  will  find  his  hands  tied  by 
quality  stabilized  pricing  so  that  he  Is  unable 
to  meet  the  price  competition  of  such  private 
brand  products  A  surprisingly  large  per- 
centage of  the  suits  brought  under  fair  trade 
laws  have  been  against  small  dealers — not 
Ju5t  chain  stores  or  discount  houses  Chain 
stores    and    other    mass    merchandisers    also 


nlflcantly  lessen  competition  between  rlwi 
brands  since  they  contain  Insufficient  uf 
guards.  There  Is  nothing  to  prevent  rlvti 
brand  owners  from  announcing  gtabUi»j^ 
resale  price*  that  are  Identical  or  Tlrtu^ 
so.  as  long  as  they  did  not  agree  amo^ 
themselves  to  do  so.  The  only  llmluuon  b 
the  bin  Is  the  "free  and  open  compotJUon- 
have  greater  capital  to  Invest  In  advertising  requirement  but  under  fair  trade  thu  h 
or  In  servicing  stabilized  products  and  thus  sometimes  been  Interpreted  as  being  m" 
may  grow  even  more  rapidly  with  guaranteed  even  though  there  were  only  two  competltl*' 
"'°'"'"'  producers.     Professor     Walter     Adams,    th, 

most  sophisticated  economist  favoring  faj, 
trade,  has  advocated  more  stringent  Inter- 
pretation of  the  "free  and  open  competition" 
limitation,  but  the  only  State  that  hu 
applied  It  with  any  degree  of  strlctne*  u 
Pennsylvania.  Instead  of  the  greatly  \txMit- 
quate  "free  and  open  competition"  require- 
ment,  why  don't  you  write  Into  this  bill  t 
requirement  that  there  be  "free  and  effectin 
price  competition"  between  the  stabHiMd 
commodity  and  similar  products  produced 
or  distributed  by  others?  Thu  would  limit 
price  sUblUzatlon  to  products  where  a  sub- 
stantlal  degree  of  Intorbrand  price  com- 
petition exists  and  the  consumer  has  re»l 
alternatives.  The  courts  or  the  FTC  could 
then  preclude  resale  price  malntenana 
when  there  was  Insufflclent  Inlerbraiul 
competition. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize  my  per- 
sonal opinion  that  the  objectives  of  this  pro- 
p<js.^l  are  good  but  the  means  employed  m 
unsound.  A  far  more  effective  means  a 
dealing  with  the  loss-leader  problem.  If  you 
feel  new  legislation  Is  needed,  would  bearm- 
eral  sales-below-cost  statute  modeled  tfur 
those  In  effect  In  about  one-half  of  tht 
States   (such  as  S.  1804  of  the  87th  Con|.). 


margins 

3  The  lack  of  a  right  of  action  for  com- 
peting dealers  makes  them  dependent  solely 
upon  the  brand  owner  for  enforcement.  If 
brand  owners  are  alow  to  bring  suit,  the 
dealer  may  suffer  losses  for  which  he  h.AS  no 
right  of  action  against  anyone  Experience 
under  fair  trade  has  shown  that  many  brand 
owners  are  not  enthusiastic  about  maintain- 
ing such  litigation  since  It  Is  exper^slve  and 
Is  largely  for  the  benefit  of  the  dealer  rather 
than  the  brand  owner.  Small  dealers  may 
find  themselves  afraid  to  cut  prices  because 
of  fear  of  revocation  under  quality  stabiliza- 
tion, afraid  to  complain  of  price  cuts  by 
competitors  because  of  possible  Sherman  Act 
claims  against  them,  and  vmable  to  bring 
suit  on  their  own  behalf  What  recoiirse  do 
they  have  under  such  circumstances' 

4  Small  dealers  may  find  themselves  f.^ced 
with  threats  of  revocation  of  their  right  to 
resell  trademarked  articles  There  la  no  re- 
quirement that  price  cutting  or  "bait  mer- 
chandising" be  Intentional  to  be  grounds  for 
revocation  Mlstalces  by  employees  or  sales- 
men might  bo  grounds  for  revocation  of  a 
dealer's  right  to  resell  And  since  brand 
owners  must  use  diligence  In  enforcement, 
there  Is  some  question  as  to  how  far  they 
may  go  In  overlooking  such  violations     Con- 


sequently   there    may    be    some   danger    that      Misrepresentation    and    bait    merchandlili^ 
"    -   -•  -    '    •■  -      -     affecting  Interstate  commerce  could  be  mon 

effectively  dealt  with  by  such  leglsUUn 
proposals  as  the  Undsay-Javlts  bill  (HA 
4651  and  S.  1038)  that  would  create  a  rlfht 
of  action  for  "unfair  commercial  activities  la 
or  affecting  commerce."  The  quality  stabili- 
zation bills  are  drastic  proposals  They  go 
far  beyond  fair  trade  t>ecause  they  would 
create  a  nationwide  price-fixing  system  en- 
forceable In  the  Federal  courts.  They  artio 
replete  with  legal  problems  and  pitfalls  thtt 
the  main  beneficiaries  will  be  lawyers  not 
brand  owners,  dealers  or  consumers.  Wlut 
kind  of  answer  can  you  give  to  the  unem- 
ployed workers,  the  low  wage  laborers,  th* 
retired  peruloners,  the  disgracefully  under- 
paid public  school  teachers  and  the  under- 
privileged In  our  society  If  they  find  them- 
selves required  to  pay  higher  prices  for  suci 
Items  as  packaged  foods,  clothing,  asplrla 
first  aid  supplies,  toothpaste,  shaving  cream. 
razor  blades  and  other  necessities?  I  hin 
road  a  good  many  economic  studies  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  fair  trade  and  they  w« 
conflicting  In  their  conclusions,  perhaps  na 
one  can  say  with  complete  certainty  exactly 
what  the  long-range  effects  will  be.  In  my 
opinion  the  most  objective  and  roUsble 
studies  point  to  the  probability  that  con- 
sumer prices  win  bo  materially  Increased 
At  any  rate  It  seems  to  me  you  should  not 
enact  this  drastic  departure  from  a  free  en- 
terprise system  unless  you  are  quite  certain 
It  will  not  have  such  an  undesirable  result 
Can  you  honestly  say   that  you  are  certain 


small  dealers  may  find  themselves  cut  off 
from  their  sources  of  supply  or  being  named 
as  defendants  In  litigation  under  this  pro- 
posed legislation. 

C.    CONSUMERS    WnX    BE    DAMAGED    BT    THIS 
raoPOaXD    LEGISLATION 

I  Although  one  of  the  stated  purposes  of 
this  legislation  Is  to  protect  consumers 
against  bait  merchandising  and  misrepre- 
sentation, the  bills  do  not  provide  effective 
remedies  for  this  purpose  Why  Is  the  con- 
sumer given  no  right  of  action  for  such  prac- 
tices? More  significantly,  why  lan't  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  Jurisdiction  en- 
larged to  reach  such  practices  merely  "affect- 
ing commerce"  If  the  real  purpose  Is  to  pro- 
tect consumers?  Why  aren't  competitive 
dealers  given  a  right  of  action?  These  sig- 
nificant omissions  make  the  bait  advertising 
and  misrepresentation  provisions  of  these 
bills  Ineffective  as  a  means  of  protecting 
consumers  and  create  a  suspicion  that  their 
principal  purpose  Is  to  soft-pedal  the  prlco- 
fixlng  provisions  by  equating  discounting 
with  misrepresentation. 

3.  There  Is  a  strange  omission  of  any 
requirement,  guarantee  or  assurtince  of  high 
quality  products,  except  for  the  pretentious 
title  'quality  stabilization"  which  seems  to 
Imply  a  pcu-amount  Intention  to  achieve 
quality  control  Why  Isn't  It  a  good  defense 
to  a  suit  by  the  brand  owner  for  the  dealer 
to  show  the  brand  owner's  product  was  of 
poor   quality?     Why    aren't   consumers   who 


It  will  not  increase  consumer  prices?     I  do 
not  see  how  anyone  can. 

AM»icAN  Bar  Association,  Section  of 
ANTrrsusT  Law — Rxoommkndation 

The  section  of  antitrust  law  recommends 
that  the  house  of  delegates  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

■Resolt>ed,  That  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion disapproves  of  and  opposes  Senate  Joint 
Besolutlon  159,  87th  Congress,  and  any  pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  attempt  to 
^TMte  a  Federal  right  of  enforcement  of 
resale  price  maintenance  by  private  persons; 
be  It  further 

■•Resolved.  That  the  officers  and  council 
of  the  section  of  antitrust  law  are  directed 
to  urge  B\»ch  opposition  and  disapproval 
upon  the  proper  committees  of  Congress  In 
connection  with  any  legislation  embodying 
ftny  such  concept." 

REPORT 

1.  Background 

On  May  18.  1959.  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  adopted  the 
following  resolution: 

'Resolved.  That  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation disapproves  of  and  opposes  any 
imendment  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  which  would  further  expand  the 
philosophy  of  so-called  fair  trade  acts  and 
create  a  Federal  right  of  action  In  the  en- 
forcement of  fair  trade  contracts;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  officers  and  council 
of  the  section  of  antitrust  law  are  directed 
to  urge  such  opposition  and  disapproval 
upon  the  proper  committees  of  Congress  in 
connection  with  any  legislation  embodying 
any  such  amendment." 

In  February  1963  a  proposal  by  the  anti- 
trust section  to  update  this  recommendation 
as  a  current  expression  of  the  association 
was  considered  at  the  midwinter  meeting 
of  the  ABA'S  house  of  delegates  In  Chicago. 
At  that  meeting  consideration  of  a  proposal 
by  the  antitrust  section  to  oppose  leglsla- 
Uon  creating  a  Federal  right  of  action  in  the 
enforcement  of  fair  trade  contracts  was  post- 
poned to  the  Augtist  meeting  of  the  house 
of  delegates.  (During  the  86th,  86th.  and 
87th  Congresses,  several  bills  had  been  Intro- 
duced which  would  create  In  some  form  a 
Federal  right  of  action  for  the  enforcement 
of  fair  trade  contracts  entered  into  under 
State  law.) 

Since  the  February  1962  meeting  attention 
has  been  directed  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
159.  the  Quality  Stabilization  Act  proposal 
Introduced  by  Senators  Humphrey.  Cape- 
HAiT,  and  others  on  February  21,  1962' 
While  hearings  were  held  on  S  1722  on  July 
J5  and  27  and  August  28.  1961.  It  Is  under- 
nood  that  they  will  not  be  printed  In  the 
light  of  the  shift  of  Interest  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  159.  Hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  159  have  been  held  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce.  In  the  course  of 
the  hearings  the  heads  of  the  two  principal 
anutrust  enforcement  agencies  (Lee  Loev- 
^.  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  Charge 
or  the  Antitrust  Division.  Department  of 
Jajtice  and  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  chairman, 
fWeral  Trade  Commission),  testified  in  op- 
rxwtlon  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  159. 

2.  Provisions  o/  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  159 
The  resolution  opens  with  six  recitals  set- 
ting forth  legislative  statements  of  objec- 
iZ!^'..  ^  ^*y  rtcltta  refers  to  unfair  or 
aeceptlve  acts  or  practices  "such  as  •  •  • 
«tore-trafflc  balUng  and  misrepresentation  as 

'Companion  proposals  and  those  who  In- 
ffoduced  them  Include  H.J.  Res.  636  (Harris) , 
H^.  Res^637  (Mack).  H  R.  Res.  639  (Tollef- 
*on)  H.R.  10517  (McMillan),  and  H.R.  10335 
•Madden).  ^a  Joint  resolution  Is  used 
«^lnarl]y  to  effect  temporary  extension  or 
suspension  of  existing  statutes  ) 
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to  the  size,  capacity,  quality,  condition, 
model,  or  age"  of  branded  goods,  "all  tending 
to  destroy  unfairly  the  Talue"  of  brands  •  to 
their  owners,  to  smaller  resellers,  and  to  the 
public.  Among  the  effects  of  the«e  practices 
recited  Is  a  tendency  to  diminish  th«  volume 
of  branded  products  moving  in  ccHnmerce. 
thereby  reducing  producers'  incentive  to 
maintain  the  value  of  their  goods  and  pro- 
ducing other  value-diluting  consequences 
("substitutions  of  inferior  labor  and  ma- 
terials forced  by  the  downward  spiral  of  un- 
restrained predatory  pricing  on  popular 
Identified  products.  In  the  fields  of  goods, 
drugs  and  beverages,  endanger  public  health,' 
and  In  other  fields,  endangers  (sic)  public 
safety").  Recognition  of  the  property  right 
In  a  brand  and  the  goodwlU  associated 
therewith  is  also  recited. 

The  operative  provisions  of  the  resolution 
would  amend  Section  5(a)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  15  VS.CJi..  Bee. 
45(a).  by  adding  eight  new  paragraphs,  (7) 
to  (14).  The  new  paragraphs  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

7.  A  brand  owner  is  deemed  to  retain  his 
property  rights  In  the  brand  and  associated 
good  will  regardless  of  any  transfer  of  the 
goods  to  which  the  brand  relates.  Any  per- 
son who  resells  branded  goods  in  commerce 
may  use  the  brand  but  only  in  effecting  re- 
sale of  such  goods,  and  subject  to  (8). 

8.  When  goods  usable  for  the  same  general 
purpose  are  available  to  the  public  from 
sources  other  than  the  brand  owner,  the 
right  of  any  person  to  use  the  brand  in  re- 
selling may  be  revoked  (on  written  notice) 
by  the  brand  owner  on  the  ground  that  the 
reseller  (a)  has  used  branded  goods  "in 
furtherance  of  bait  merchandising  prac- 
tices"; (b)  has  with  notice  advertised,  of- 
fered for  sale  or  sold  such  goods  at  prices 
other  than  at  the  brand  owner's  currently 
established  resale  prices;  or  (c)  with  intent 
to  deceive,  has  "published  misrepresentation 
concerning  such  goods." 

9.  Nothing  in  (8)  shall  abridge  the  right 
of  the  reseller,  in  the  regular  course  of  his 
business  and  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
revocation,  to  seU  the  goods  in  his  possession 
on  the  date  of  revocation,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  violate  (8)  In  so  selling.  A  procedure 
is  established  for  the  reseller  to  offer  his  in- 
ventory to  the  brand  owner  at  the  price  he 
paid  for  them;  if  the  offer  is  not  accepted, 
the  reseller  may  sell  the  goods  without 
restriction  as  to  price  so  long  as  his  advertise- 
ments or  offers  state  the  fact  of  revocation 
as  to  goods  not  in  his  possession  on  the 
revocation  date. 

10.  A  reseller  who  sells  under  the  brand 
name  after  revocation  commits  an  act  of 
unfair  competition  and  is  liable  in  a  civU 
action  for  damages  and  injimctlve  relief  by 
the  brand  owner,  in  any  U.S.  district  coxirt 
in  which  the  defendant  resides  or  is  found 
or  has  an  agent,  without  respect  to  the 
amount  in  controversy;  the  owner  may  re- 
cover the  cost  of  suit  Including  reasonable 
attorneys'  fees. 

11.  Lack  of  due  diligence  in  revoking  as 
to  competing  resellers  who  are  violating  (8) 
Is  specifically  set  forth  as  a  defense. 

The  other  paragraphs  are  saving  and 
definitional  provisions,  and  include  antitrust 
exemption  language  and  a  statement  that  the 
Mlller-Tydlngs  and  McGulre  Acts,  inter  alia, 
are  not  modified  or  repealed. 
3.  Objectives  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  159 

Senator  HtrvpHarr's  statement  Introduc- 
ing the  quality  stabilization  resolution  em- 
phasized the  following  reasons  in  support 
of  the  legislation:  » 

»Thl8  report  uses  the  "term  brand"  as  a 
reference  to  "brand  name,  or  trademark"  as 
used  in  the  resolution. 

»  COfJGRESSIONAL     RECORD.     VOl.     108,     pt.     2 

pp.  2711-2714.     A  list  of  over  60  national 

trade   associations  supporting   the   measure 

was    appended    to  Senator   Htticphret's   re- 
marks. 


1.  The  resolution  is  merely  an  extension 
of  the  trademark  laws  enabling  a  brand 
owner  to  protect  his  property  rights  through 
channels  of  distribution. 

2.  The  resolution  would  permit  a  reseller 
to  remove  the  brand  from  the  product — "thus 
separating  the  physical  property,  which  he 
owns,  from  the  goodwill,  which  Is  another's 
property" — and  then  sell  at  any  price. 

8.  The  legislation  would  be  permissive  and 
would  leave  decision  as  to  enforcement  in 
the  hands  of  the  brand  owner. 

4.  The  proposal  would  permit  the  con- 
tinuance of  independent  retailing  and  pro- 
vide assurance  to  consumers  that  quality 
tested  and  reliable  products  will  continue  to 
be  available. 

6.  In  the  light  of  increasing  numbers  of 
bankruptcies  of  small  business  concerns,  the 
proposed  legislation  is  essential  to  competi- 
tive survival  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  In- 
dependent businessmen. 

Several  of  these  reasons  have  been  equally 
appropriate  in  past  consideration  of  fair 
trade  legUlatlon  and  have  been  reviewed  in 
detail  by  many  commentators  in  the  past. 
The  most  compelling  reason  now  offered  in 
support  of  the  quality  stabilization  proposal 
would  seem  to  be  the  reference  to  the  current 
plight  of  independent  retailers,  particularly 
in  the  light  of  the  present  phenomenon  of 
widespread  dlscoimt  seUlng.  The  inroads  of 
discount  operations  on  sales  of  traditional 
retail  stores  have  no  doubt  l>een  substan- 
tial— "lAst  year,  according  to  trade  sources 
discounters  grossed  more  than  $4  billion  in 
sales." « 

The  extent  to  which  there  has  been  a 
substantial  causal  relationship  between  re- 
tailing of  branded  goods  at  prtces  below  those 
established  or  suggested  by  manufacturers 
and  smaU  business  faUures  is,  of  course,  a 
difficult  factual  issue  involving  many  and 
complex  considerations.  A^Tiolly  apart  from 
the  question  whether  the  proposal  U  the 
appropriate  solution,  reliable  probative  evi- 
dence of  such  a  relationship  would  undoubt- 
edly be  Blgnlflcant  in  any  differentiation  of 
the  present  setting  from  that  confronting 
Congress  during  Its  conalderaUon  of  pro- 
posed Federal  fair  trade  leglslaUon  in  recent 
years. 

4.  Relationship  to  other  leffislation 
The  three  practices  condemned  in  para- 
graph (8)  as  proposed  by  the  Joint  resolution 
deserve  separate  comment.* 

(a)  Bait  merchandising:  The  scope  of  this 
term,  not  defined  in  the  resolution,  is  some- 
what vague  and  uncertain.  Ordinarily  the 
concept  "bait  merchandising"  would  be 
thought  to  embrace  only  the  use  of  "loss 
leader"  selling  by  which  certain  branded 
goods  are  offered  for  sale  at  less  than  cost 
In  order  to  bait  customers  into  a  store  in 
the  mistaken  belief  that  all  goods  in  the 
store  are  being  sold  at  comparably  low  prices 
This  practice  may  already  be  subject  to  var- 
ious State  unfair  practices  statutes,  sales 
below  cost  statutes,  or  fair  trade  statutes, 
or  to  condemnation  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  or  common 
law  principles  as  a  species  of  false  advertising 
or  unfair  competition.  As  so  limited,  pro- 
hibition of  the  practice  would  seem  to  be 
consistent  with  traditional  antitrust  or  trade 
regulation  principles. 

(b)  Resale  price  maintenance:  While  the 
Mlller-Tydlngs  Act  of  1937  and  McGulre  Act 
of  1952  created  a  condition  permitting  state 
fair  trade  laws  to  be  effective  by  providing 
exemption  from  Federal  antitrust  legislation 
fair  trade  is  not  available  in  a  number  of 
States  where  no  fair  trade  legislation  has 
been  enacted  or  where  fair  trade  legislation 

New     York     Times,     Jan.     30.     1962.     p. 
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•The  legislation  would  apply  "to  all  acts 
and  transactions  in  or  affecting  commerce 
which  Congress  may  lavrfvQly  regulate,"  in 
territories  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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ha«  been  rendered  Ineffective  by  adverse 
holdings  on  conatltutlonal  lasues*  An 
apparent  objective  of  the  propoMd  legisla- 
tion would  be  to  supplement  the  remaining 
State  lawa  by  creating  a  Federal  right  of 
brand  owners  to  effect  resale  price  mainte- 
nance on   certain   goods. 

While  the  proposed  legislation  provides 
that  "No  exercise  of  any  rights  or  remedy 
provided  (herein)  shaU  be  construed  to  be 
a  violation  of  any  of  the  antitrust  acts". 
It  U  not  clear  whether  this  language  la 
Intended  to  immunize  arrangements  between 
manufacturers  and  retailers  as  to  prices  or 
enforcement  of  rights  or  remedies  of  the 
brand  owner.  A  significant  aspect  of  this 
problem  Is  that  while  a  principal  reason 
advanced  In  support  of  the  Joint  resolution 
Is  the  plight  of  small  Independent  resellers, 
the  rights  and  remedies  are  given  only  to 
brand  owners,  who  will  presumably  be 
urged  by  resellers  to  enforce  the  statutory 
rights  and  remedies. 

(c)    Misrepresentation ;  The  proposed  legis- 
lation would  create  a  limited  private  cause  of 
action   providing  for  relief  against  commis- 
sion of  acts  of  mlsrepresenUUon  which  would 
probably    be    considered    to    fall    within    the 
scope  of  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  which  prohibits  unfair  methods 
of    competition     and     unfair     or     deceptive 
acts    or    practices    in    commerce.      In    con- 
slderaUon  of  the  effects  of  the  proposed  law. 
the  elastic  scope  of  section  5  as  it  would  bear 
on  the  content  of  the  private  right  to  pro- 
ceed  against   "mLsrepresentatlon  concerning 
such  goods"  and  the  problems  attendant  to 
possible   overlapping  of   or   conflict   between 
privately  obtained  Injunctions  and  the  cease- 
and-desist    order    authority    of    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission,  would  be  significant. 
5.  Observations  and  Conclusion 
The  basic  principle  of  the  quality  stabili- 
zation resolution  appears  to  be  that  certain 
desirable   national   objectives   will   be  main- 
tained   by    providing   specific    private    rights 
against  three  types  of  activities  asserted  to 
be   detrimental   to   maintenance   of  a   valu- 
able property  right  In  a  brand  name 

With    respect    to    the    protection    against 
"bait  merchandising  practices,"  a  prime  diffi- 
culty Is   the   lack  of   precision   of  the   term 
If  flagrant  "loss  leader"  selling  Is  all  that  Is 
encompassed  by  the  term,  the  natural  ques- 
tion would  be  whether  the  practice  u  suffi- 
ciently prevalent  and  serious  to  warrant  Fed- 
eral legislation,  and  whether  the  legislation 
would  be  effective  In  Its  apparent  objectives 
to  protect  small  retailers  against  the  competi- 
tion of  discount  or  other  operations  which 
may   sell    all    items    at    a   low    markup   over 
cost.    Substantively  there  Is  probably  general 
agreement    among    most    antitrust    students 
that  the  flagrant  type  of  loss  leader  selling 
should    be    actionable.      But    It    la    unclear 
whether  the  scope  U  to  be  Interpreted  as  so 
limited. 

With  respect  to  misrepresentation,  again 
a  fundamental  problem  u  that  *,he  scope 
of  the  prohibition  should  be  sufficiently  de- 
fined. Private  enforcement  to  supplement 
Federal  Trade  Commission  authority  against 
flagrant  types  of  misrepresentation  directly 
Injuring  a  producer  or  brand  owner,  such  as 
undisclosed  substitution  of  goods  might 
well  be  useful  But  without  precise  delinea- 
tion of  the  scope  of  the  term,  problems  of 
vagueness  and  provocation  of  trivial  lltlga- 
tlon  ^  similar  to  those  presented  by  Section 


•Alaska,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Texas  Ver- 
mont, and  the  EMstrlct  of  Columbia  do  not 
have  fair  trade  laws.  Puerto  Rico's  fair  trade 
aw  was  repealed  In  1959.  The  laws  of  at 
least  19  States  have  been  held  In  part  or  gen- 
erally unconstitutional  at  some  time  See 
chart  2  Tr  Reg  Rep.  par  6041. 

'See  dissenting  opinions  of  Conmilssloner 
Elman    in    matter   of   Olmbel    Bros     8    CCH 
Tt.  Reg.  Rep.  par    15,748   (1962);  and  Judge 
Friendly  in  Exposition  Press.  Inc    y    FTC 
295  F.  2d  869  (2d  Clr.  IWlj 


5  of  the  Federaa  Trade  Commission  Act  could 
be  expected. 

With  respect  to  resale  price  maintenance, 
the   proposed  legislation  differs  In  language 
considerably  from  existing  Federal  and  State 
fair  trade  statutes;  howerer,  the  fundamen- 
tal approach  seems  to  be  the  same — to  per- 
mit a  brand  owner  to  control  prices  at  which 
resellers  may  sell  branded  goods.     Since  at 
least  1912  the  subject  of  resale  price  main- 
tenance legislation  has  been  highly  contro- 
versial;  during  this  60-year  period  retailing 
and  distribution  have  adapted  to  a  series  of 
drastic  Innovations.     While  the  fundamental 
question  of  the  deslrabllUty  of  such  legisla- 
tion   may   be   an  economic    Issue.'  any   such 
legislation  woxild  have  Important  legal  rami- 
fications as  well.     The  belief  that  a  general 
resale  price  maintenance  system  goes  beyond 
the     requirements     for     protection     against 
practices    such    as    loss    leader    selling    and 
the  basic  antitrust  reliance  upon  price  and 
other  competition,  with  exemptions  enacted 
only  In  compelling  circumstances,  have  been 
strong  factors  in  the  opposition  to  extension 
of  Federal  resale  price  maintenance  legisla- 
tion  beyond    the   enabling   principle   of   the 
MlUer-Tydlngs  and  McGulre  Acts      In  fact, 
a  majority  of  the  Attorney  General's  Nation- 
al   Committee    to   study    the   antitrust    laws 
In    1955    recommended    congressional    repeal 
of    the    Mlller-Tydlngs    and    McGulre    Acts 
The  Department  of  Justice  and  Federal  Trade 
Commission    have   consistently  opposed   fair 
trade    legislation,    and    recently    specifically 
opposed  the  quality  stabilization   proposals 
Apart   from   the  problems  of   the  Judicial 
administration  which  may  be  posed  by  trans- 
ferring to  the  Federal  couru  the  burden  of 
policing   resale   price    maintenance    through 
litigation    brought    without    regard    to    the 
amount    In    controversy,    the    creation    of    a 
Federal    cause    of    action    for    the    enforce- 
ment of  resale  price  maintenance  would  ap- 
pear   to    represent    one    more    step    in    the 
Intrusion    of    Federal    legislative   power   Into 
the  area  of  control  of  the   public  policy  of 
the    several    States,      As    noted    above.    In    24 
States   as   well   as   the   District  of  Columbia 
and   Puerto   Rico,  resale   price   maintenance 
is   Incompatible   with   the  States   legislative 
or    Judicially    construed    constitutional    pol- 
icy     Under  the   provisions   of   Senate  Joint 
Resolution  159.  the  right  to  legislate  under 
the    McGulre   Act    with    respect   to   this  sig- 
nificant area  of  economic  policy  In  the  Inter- 
est  of   Its   own    citizens    Is   denied    the  sev- 
eral States  by  the  assertion  of  a  paramount 
Federal  policy  In  the  exercise  of  the  constitu- 
tional   power   over   Interstate   commerce. 

There  can  be   no  doubt  that  many  small 
Independent  businesses  are  faced  with  effec- 
tive "price  cutting"  competition  by  discount 
houses  and  others  which  may  cause  them  sig- 
nificant loss  of  trade      Assuming  that  main- 
tenance of  the  traditional  Independent  busi- 
ness part   of   the   retailing  and   distribution 
structure  Is  an  Important  national  objective, 
alternative  methods  of  alleviating  the  situ- 
ation should  be  considered     Examples  would 
Include  Federal  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
hibit retail  selling,  of  at  least  specified  cate- 
gories of  goods,  at  prices  below  dpflned  cost 
or    additional    financial    assistance    by     the 
Government  to  small  bu.slness;   such  meas- 
ures might  suffice  to  alleviate  the  situation 
depicted.     But  It   would  seem   that  to  date 
the   strong  factual   Justification   required   to 
overcome  traditional  reluctance  of  Congress 
and  the  enforcement  agencies  to  endorse  Fed- 
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eral  resale  price  maintenance  leirt«i»n 
not  been  shown.  '^K^iatlon  ha, 

A  copy  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  i^ 
attached  as  an  appendix.  °  '*•  ^ 

Respectfully  submitted, 

8    CHESTE»nxLB  Oppxnhkm 

(Paul  Rand  Dixon  and  Lee  l^y^ZT. 
not     participate     In     the     considera^' "*•'" 
voting  on  this  matter.)  "^ratiooo. 


'  "Whether  a  producer  of  goods  should  be 
permitted  to  fix  by  contract,  express  or  im- 
plied, the  price  at  which  the  purchaser  may 
resell  them,  and  If  so.  under  what  condi- 
tions. Is  an  economic  question.  To  decide  It 
wisely  It  Is  necessary  to  consider  the  relevant 
facts.  Industrial  and  commercial,  rather  than 
established  legal  principles."  Brandels  J 
concurring  In  Boston  Store  of  Chicago  v 
American  Graphophone  Co..  246  DS  a 
(1918).  iJo.     o 


Appendix 
1 87th  Cong,  2dses8  ] 

SEN  ATX  JOINT  RI80LUTI0N    1S9 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  State.   ».. 
ruary  21.   1962.   Mr.   Humphrey    ( for  h.n,    , 
Mr    CAPEHART.  Mr    Proxmire,  Mr   JohL^'^ 
Mr.    McCLELLAN,    Mr     Seem-.    Mr    Rah^"" 
Mr    McCartht.  Mr    Mi'ndt,  and  Mr   r^'" 
South     Dakota)     Introduced     the    folin..°' 
Joint  resolution;    which  was  read  twic,  . 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
Joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Federal  Tr./i 
Commission   Act,   to  promote  qualltv  ?nH 
price  stabilization,   to  define  and  reitA. 
certain  unfair  methods  of  dUtrlbutlonTrS 
to     confirm,     define,     and     equalize    th 
rights  of  producers  and  resellers  in  the  dk 
trlbutlon    of    goods    Identified    by   dUtT 
gulshlng    brands,    names,    or    trademark,' 
and  for  other  purposes. 
Whereas  It  Is  recognized  that,  In  the  ch.in 
of    distribution    of    products    so    Identified 
there   may    be   encountered   resellers  havirj 
predatory  Interests  and  committing    m  th» 
resale  of  such  pnxlucts,  unfair,  or  d'eceDtlw 
acts  or  practices  (such  as,  but  not  limited  to 
Btore-trafflc    baiting,    and    misrepresentation 
as  to  the   size,  capacity,   quality,  condition 
model,  or  age  of  the  goods),  all  tendlne  to 
destroy  unfairly   the  value  to  Its  owner  to 
smaller  resellers,  and   to  the  public    of  the 
brand,  name,  or  trademark,  and  tending  to 
disable    and    destroy    competition,    thus  to 
create  monopoly  of  retail  distribution   con- 
trary to  public  Interest;  and 

Whereas  the  above-recited  deceptive  acti 
and  practices  and  unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition  tend  to  diminish  the  volume  of  such 
Identifled  products  moving  in  commerce  bj 
adversely  affecting  the  demand  for  such 
goods,  thereby  impairing  the  producer'! 
ability,  and  reducing  his  Incentive,  to  main- 
tain and  Increase,  with  relation  to  price,  the 
value  of  such  goods  to  the  public,  or  to  main- 
tain and  Increase  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment,  or  pay  rates  for  labor,  in  his  facton 
and 

Whereas  substitutions  of  inferior  labor  and 
materials  forced  by  the  downward  spiral  of 
unrestrained  predatory  pricing  on  popular 
identifled  products.  In  the  flelds  of  foodi, 
drugs,  and  beverages,  endanger  public  health, 
and  In  other  flelds.  endangers  public  safety; 
and 

Whereas  It  la  recognized  that  unleaa  fair 
competitive  practices  can  be  mainUlned  la 
all  appropriate  stages  In  the  distribution  of 
such  Identified  products,  the  marketing  of 
such  Identified  products  Is  depressed  and  the 
quality   thereof  tends  to  deteriorate;  and 

Whereas  the  distinguishing  brand,  name, 
or  trademark  of  a  product,  and  trade  and 
public  goodwill  associated  therewith,  con- 
stitute property,  the  rights  to  which  are  en- 
titled to  protection  by  the  owner  thereof 
desnlte  transfer  of  the  product  Itself:  and 

Whereas  In  order  to  remove  the  above- 
recited  obstructions  to  commerce,  and  to 
remove  the  quality-deteriorating  and  value- 
diluting  pressures  resulting  therefrom.  In  the 
manufacture  and  resale  of  products  bearing 
distinguishing  brands,  names,  or  trademarks. 
It  Is  found  and  declared  that  It  Is  In  the 
public  Interest  to  define,  confirm,  and  Imple- 
ment said  property  rights:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congrea^  assembled,  That  (a)  this  act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Quality  Stabilization  Act.* 


(b)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
rJmrolMlon  Act,  as  amended.  U  hereby 
gCnended  by  adding,  at  the  end  thereof, 
Dsragraphs  (7)  to  (14).  Inclusive,  as  follows: 

•■(7)  The  owner  of  a  brand,  name,  or  trade- 
mark shall  be  deemed  to  retain  his  property 
rtehU  therein,  and  in  the  trade  and  public 
eixxlwill  symbolized  thereby,  regardless  of 
^y  sale  or  transfer  of  the  goods  to  which 
such  brand,  name,  or  trademark  relates,  and 
such  sale  or  transfer  shall  be  deemed 
to  diminish  or  extinguish  any  such  rights. 
Any  person  who  resells  In  commerce  goods 
Identified  by  a  distinguishing  brand,  name, 
or  trademark,  either  on  the  label,  container, 
dispenser  thereof,  or  otherwise,  may  right- 
fully employ  such  brand,  name,  or  trade- 
mark, but  only  in  effecting  the  resale  of 
such  goods,  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (8)  hereof. 

"(8)  When  goods  usable  for  the  same  gen- 
eral purpose  are  available  to  the  public  from 
sources  other  than  the  owner  of  such  brand, 
name,  or  trademark,  the  right  of  any  per- 
son to  employ  such  brand,  name,  or  trade- 
mark In  effecting  resale  of  goods  so  Identifled 
may  be  revoked  by  the  owner  of  such  brand, 
name,  or  trademark,  on  written  notice,  for 
any  of  the  following  reasons: 

••(8)  that  the  person  reselling  such  goods 
has  employed  goods  bearing  the  brand, 
name,  or  trademark  In  furtherance  of  bait 
merchandising  practices; 

■•|b)  that  the  person  reselling  such  goods, 
with  knowledge  of  the  owner's  currently 
established  resale  price  or  prices,  has  adver- 
tised, offered  for  sale,  or  sold  such  goods 
at  prices  other  than  such  currently  estab- 
lished resale  prices;  or 

"(c)  that  the  person  reselling  such  goods, 
with  Intent  to  deceive  purchasers,  has  pub- 
lished misrepresentation  concerning  such 
goods. 

"(9)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  interpreted 
to  abridge  the  right  of  a  person.  In  the  reg- 
ular course  of  his  business  and  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  date  of  any  revoca- 


tion pursuant  to  paragraph  (8)  of  this  sub- 
section, to  sell  all  such  goods  of  which  on 
such  date  he  is  possessed:  Provided,  That  In 
such  sale  be  shall  commit  none  of  the  acts 
described  in  paragraph  (8)  of  this  subsec- 
tion: Provided,  however.  That  if  and  in  the 
event  that  such  person,  promptly  upon  such 
revocation,  shall  have  supplied  to  the  owner 
of  said  brand,  name,  or  trademark  a  correct 
Itemized  listing  of  said  Inventory  with  a 
statement  of  the  price  paid  per  Item  and 
the  total  price  paid  therefor,  together  with 
a  flrm  offer  to  sell  and  deliver  all  said  in- 
ventory to  said  owner  at  any  time  within  ten 
days  thereafter  upon  pasmient  of  said  total 
price,  then  such  person,  upon  expiration  of 
the  ten-day  term  of  said  offer  without  ac- 
ceptance, may  so  sell  such  goods  in  said 
Inventory,  In  the  regular  course  of  his  busi- 
ness and  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter, 
without  restriction  as  to  price,  in  which 
event  each  advertisement  of,  or  offer  to  sell, 
such  goods,  shall  state  plainly  that  the  right 
of  the  reseller,  offering  such  goods,  to  employ 
In  any  way  the  brand,  name,  or  trademark 
carried  by  the  goods  has  been  revoked  as  to 
any  such  goods  not  In  that  reseller's  posses- 
sion at  the  time  of  such  revocation. 

"(10)  Any  person  whose  right  to  employ  a 
brand,  name,  or  trademark  has  been  re- 
voked by  the  owner  thereof  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (8)  and  (9)  of 
this  subsection  and  who  thereafter,  without 
the  express  written  consent  of  said  owner, 
first  had,  resells  such  goods  so  identifled,  or 
who  otherwise  employs  such  brand,  name, 
or  trademark  in  effecting  resale  of  such 
goods  or  any  other  goods,  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  committed  an  act  of  unfair  com- 
petition and  shall  be  liable  in  a  civil  action 
for  damages  and  injunctive  relief  by  the 
owner  of  the  brand,  name,  or  trademark,  to 
prevent  and  restrain  further  violations  of 
this  Act.  Such  owner  may  sue  in  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  In  the  dis- 
trict In  which  defendant  resides  or  Is  found 
or    has    an    agent,    without    respect    to    the 


amount  in  controversy,  and  may  recover  the 
cost  of  suit  including  reasonable  attorneys' 
fees, 

"(11)  In  any  proceeding  under  paragraph 
(10)  it  shall  be  a  defense  to  the  charge  of 
imfair  competition  for  the  defendant  to 
establish  that  the  plaintiff  has  not  used 
due  dUlgence  in  revoking  the  right  of  all 
other  persons  in  substantial  competition 
with  the  defendant  who  are  known  to  plain- 
tiff to  be  committing  any  of  the  acts  set 
forth  in  subparagraphs  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of 
paragraph   (8)    hereof. 

"(12)  No  action  pursuant  hereto  shall  pre- 
clude action  otherwise  provided  by  law  for 
wrongful  use  of  a  brand,  name,  or  trade- 
mark. 

"(13)  Paragraphs  (7)  to  (12)  hereof  shall 
apply  to  all  acts  and  transactions  in  or  af- 
fecting commerce  which  Congress  may  law- 
fully regulate,  and  to  all  acts  and  transac- 
tions in  any  territory  of  the  United  States  or 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  used  In 
paragraphs  (7)  to  (12)  hereof,  the  term  'per- 
son' means  any  individual,  partnership,  or 
corporation. 

"(14)  No  exercise  of  any  right  or  remedy 
provided  In  paragraphs  (7)  to  (13)  Inclusive 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  be  a 
violation  of  any  of  the  Antitrust  Acts,  and 
all  such  rights  and  remedies  shall  be  also 
available  to  any  owner  of  a  brand,  name, 
or  trademark  who.  In  the  resale  of  goods 
Identified  by  such  brand,  name,  or  trade- 
mark, shall  compete,  at  any  level  of  distribu- 
tion, with  any  reseller  offering  such  goods: 
Provided,  That  such  owner  shall  sell  such 
Identified  goods  at  any  level  of  distribution 
at  the  price  established  for  that  level  of 
distribution:  And  provided  further.  That 
nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  mod- 
ify or  repeal  the  Lanham  Trademark  Act. 
Public  Law  489,  approved  July  5,  1946;  the 
Miller-Tydings  Act,  Public  Law  314,  approved 
August  17,  1937;  the  McGulre  Fair  Trade  Act, 
Public  Law  342,  approved  July  14,  1952,  or 
any  state  law  described  therein." 


SENATE 

Monday,  May  27,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  (3od,  our  help  and  our  hope, 
guardian  of  these  pilgrim  days,  the 
hurrying  psice  of  our  fleeting  years 
frightens  and  awes  us.  Strained  and 
tense  with  the  pressures  of  our  burdened 
lives,  we  seek  the  shelter  and  strength 
that  undergird  us  as  around  our  restless- 
ness flows  Thy  rest,  in  the  fulfillment  of 
the  promise  that  Thou  wilt  keep  in  per- 
fect peace  the  mind  that  is  stayed  on 
Thee. 

As  for  this  moment  of  quiet  we  look 
away  from  ourselves  and  our  tasks  to 
Thee,  Thou  judge  of  all  men,  strip  us, 
we  beseech  Thee,  of  our  disabhng  illu- 
sions, and  chasten  us  for  our  willful 
bhndness.  As  the  titanic  global  battle 
for  men's  minds  rages,  may  we  be  strong 
and  of  good  courage  and  enabled  by  Thy 
grace  not  only  to  defend  the  truth  that 
alone  can  make  all  men  free,  but  to  live 
it.  as  well. 

In  the  performance  of  this  day's  duties 
may  we  ascend  the  hill  of  the  Lord  with 


pure  hearts  and  clean  hands.  Even  as 
sometimes  we  may  question  the  judg- 
ment of  comrades  by  our  side,  save  us 
from  impugning  without  cause  their  sin- 
cerity and  integrity. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Name  of  the  Holy  One 
who  warns  us:  Judge  not,  that  ye  be 
not  judged.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, May  23,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  May  24,  1963,  he  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  en- 
rolled bill  (S.  386)  to  consolidate  Vicks- 
burg  National  Military  Park  and  to  pro- 
vide for  certain  adjustments  necessitated 
by  the  installation  of  a  park  tour  road, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGES   PROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  1  OF 
1963,  RELATING  TO  THE  FRANKLIN 
D.  ROOSEVELT  LIBRARY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  «H. 
DOC.  NO.   117) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  paper, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1963,  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  providing  for  the 
reorganization  of  certain  functions  re- 
lating to  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Library. 

The  library  project  was  built  under 
authority  of  the  joint  resolution  of  July 
18,  1939.  It  is  located  on  a  site  in  the 
town  of  Hyde  Park,  Duchess  Coxinty, 
N.Y.,  donated  by  the  late  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  The  library  contains  histori- 
cal material  donated  by  him,  and  other 
related  historical  material. 

At  the  present  time  responsibility  for 
the  library  is  divided  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
responsible  for  the  care,  maintenance, 
and    protection    of    the    buildings    and 
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groimda  of  the  library  and  for  the  col- 
lection of  fees  for  the  privilege  of  visit- 
ing and  vlewln£  the  exhibit  rooms  or 
museum  portion  of  the  library,  exclusive, 
however,  of  the  function  of  fixing  the 
amounts  of  fees  charged. 

(2)  Responsibility  for  the  contents 
and  professional  services  of  the  library, 
and  all  other  responsibility  for  the  li- 
brary except  as  indicated  above,  are 
vested  in  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services. 

When  the  transfer  of  functions  with 
respect  to  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Library  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  as  provided  for  In  the  reorgani- 
zation plan  transmitted  herewith,  be- 
comes effective,  the  Administrator  will 
have  complete  responsibility  for  the  li- 
brary. Including  ita  buildings,  grounds, 
content*,  and  services. 

Three  other  Presidential  libraries  are 
now  entirely  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  (in 
pursuance  of  sec.  507(g)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Proi>erty  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  as  amended) :  the  Harry 
S.  Truman  Library  at  Independence.  Mo., 
the  Herbert  Hoover  Library  at  West 
Branch,  Iowa,  and  the  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower Library  at  Abilene,  Kans.  The 
taking  effect  of  the  provisions  of  the  ac- 
companying reorganization  plan  will 
place  the  administration  of  the  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  Library  fuUy  on  a  common 
footing  with  the  administration  of  these 
three  other  Presidential  libraries. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  present  divi- 
sion of  responsibility  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  is  not  conducive 
to  the  most  efficient  administration  of 
the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library.  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  of  1963  will  ap- 
ply to  this  library  the  preferable  pattern 
of  organization  existing  with  respect  to 
other  Presidential  libraries. 

After  mvestigation  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
included  in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
of  1963  Is  necessary  to  accomplish  one 
or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
section  2(a)  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended. 

The  taking  effect  of  reorganizations  in- 
cluded in  the  reorganization  plan  will 
provide  improved  organizational  ar- 
rangements with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  FYanklin  D.  Roosevelt  Li- 
brary. While  such  arraixgements  will 
further  the  convenient  and  efficient  car- 
rying out  of  the  purposes  of  the  library, 
it  is  impracticable  to  specify  or  itemize 
at  this  time  the  reductions  of  expendi- 
tures which  it  is  probable  will  be  brought 
about  by  such  taking  effect. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow 
the  reorganization  plan  to  become 
effective. 

John  F.  KeNwroY. 
Thk  Wnm  House.  May  27.  1963. 


May  27 


sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield 

Mr.   SIMPSON.     Similar  letters  are 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  m  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 


(For  nominations  this  day  received,     coming  from  Wyoming.    The  price  h«. 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.)  increased  to  $15.05  per  hundredweight* 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1409)  to 
prohibit  discrimination  on  account  of 
sex  in  the  payment  of  wages  by  em- 
ployers engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce  and 
to  provide  for  the  restitution  of  wages 
lost  by  employees  by  reason  of  any  such 
discrimination,  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


ORDE31  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OP 
LEGISLATIVE  CALENDMl 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfixu),  and  by 
unammous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Legis- 
lative Calendar  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  OP  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  &iANsriXLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited  to 
3  minutes. 


There  is  plenty  of  sugar  in  the  facton-I 

but  it  Is  being  held  by  them  for  $20  siial' 

For  the  bottlers  and  others  and  foruui 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre-     housewives  throughout  the  Nation  tht 

.sentatlves.  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its     is  bringing  about  a  situation  that  \s  m^ 

T-aoHinrr    r^^r.,■\.c      „r,„^. M     *v,„f    ♦*,«     dlstrcssing ;  and  I  commend  the  distin 

gulshed  majority  leader  for  bringing  nn 
this  matter  and  calling  It  to  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  American  jaeople. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  disUn- 
guished  Senator  from  Wyoming,  it  was 
because  of  his  particular  mterest  In  thii 
.subject,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  other* 
in  it.  that  I  dispatched  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  BYRDl.Vho 
has  undertaken  to  Investigate  thu 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  take  further 
time  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  various  communications,  figures 
the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Pmance  Com- 
mittee, and  other  communications  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  those  concerned 
with  this  particular  field. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr 
Edmondson  m  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

The  letter  and  articles  submitted  by 
Mr.  Mansfield  are  as  follows: 

U.S.  Sewatt. 
Omcz  or  the  Majoritt  Leadex. 

Washington,  DC.  May  24.  IHi. 
lion   Hakkt  P  Btko. 

ChaiTman,  Committee  on  Finance.  V.S  Sen- 
ate. Waahinffton.  DC. 

Dear  Mk.  Chairman:  I  have  received  i 
number  of  communications  from  buslnew- 
men  In  Montana,  especially  In  the  soft  drink 
bottling  field,  expressing  their  concern  about 
the  8k>Tocketlng  Increases  In  the  cost  o( 
sugar.  As  an  Illustration,  on  the  2l8t  of  the 
month  sugar  In  Mlsaoula,  Mont.,  was  $14.08 
per  hundredweight.  A  jrear  ago  on  that  sam« 
date  It  was  $9  45.  It  is  my  understandlJi| 
that  advances  In  May  have  beer,  from  $10  to 
•  10  15,  then  to  $11.45.  then  to  $12  50.  and  cm 
May  21  at  $14  05  per  hundredweight  (men- 
tioned above),  fob..  Missoula. 

There  are  Indications  also  that  If  some  ac- 
tion Is  not  taken  shortly  that  sugar  will  |o 
up  Btlll  further  In  the  near  future  I  have 
been  Informed  that  prior  to  March  1963.  bot- 
tlers In  Montana  were  notified  In  advance  ot 
price  rises  In  sugar  but  that  now  price  ad- 
vances are  In  effect  the  same  day  that  ttoey 
are  notified  It  would  appear  that  the  larger 
sugar  producers  are  banding  together,  and 
the  net  result  could  well  be  to  put  the 
squeeze  on  all  other  users  Including  bottler*, 
bakers,  candy  makers,  and  the  like. 

It  has  oome  to  my  attention  that  In  thi 
State  of  Montana  there  are  restrictions  OD 
purch.oses  of  sugar  to  an  amount  equal  U 
what  was  purchased  In  the  same  montli  t 
year  ago. 

As  I  study  the  statistics  that  are  available, 
I  am  under  th«  Impression  that  there  ar* 
surpluses  of  sugar  on  hand  and  that  most  of 
the  countries  are  fiUfilllng  their  quota  agree 
ments.  I  would  express  the  hope,  Mr  Chair- 
man, that  there  Is  no  attempt  being  made  hj 
speculators  or  others  to  "rig"  the  price  (rf 
such  a  basic  commodity  as  sugar. 

In  view  of  the  situation  as  It  Is  developlni 
not  only  In  Montana,  but  throughout  the 
country,  I  reepectfully  request  that  your 
committee,  which  has  leglalatlve  jurisdiction 
over  this  commodity.  Institute  an  InvestlfS- 
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COMMITTEE   MEETING    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Upon  request  of  Mr.  Maitsttkld.  and 

by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


SUGAR  PRICES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  week  I  have  received  from 
the  State  of  Montana  a  number  of  com- 
mimlcatlons  relative  to  the  price  of  sugar. 
These  communications  have  come  from 
bottlers,  who  of  course  are  Interested  in 
the  manufacture  of  soft  drinks;  but  what 
they  say  applies  not  only  to  bottlers,  but 
also  to  confectioners,  bakers,  and  house- 
wives. 

I  have  before  me  some  Interesting 
figures  from  Montana.  They  indicate, 
for  example,  that  on  January  1.  1963,  the 
price  of  sugar  per  hundredweight  was 
$10;  on  April  1  of  this  year,  it  was  $10  15; 
on  April  22.  $10.30;  on  May  1— this 
month — $1080;  on  May  6.  $10.95;  on 
May  10.  $11  45;  on  May  13.  $12.30.  Not 
only  that,  but  on  May  16 — the  same 
month — the  price  paid  was  $13.30;  and 
on  May  21.  $14.05.  This  communica- 
tion comes  from  a  concern  In  Great  Falls. 
Mont.  I  have  other  figures  from  Mis- 
soula. Mont. 

This  morning  I  received  from  a  bottler 
in  Oklahoma  a  letter  on  this  subject; 
and  he  shows  that  in  Oklahoma  the  price 
of  sugar  advanced  from  $9  90  to  $15.75  in 
a  period  of  less  than  a  week. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 


tion  into  this  matter  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience. It  Is  my  belief  that  only  through 
»he  use  of  the  Investigative  power  of  the 
Congress  can  this  matter  be  dealt  with  as  It 
deserves,  and  I  therefore  urge  that  you  give 
thU  proposal  for  an  Investigation  your  most 
earnest,  serious,  and  personal  attention  be- 
cause erf  the  need  for  It  and  the  need  to  do 
something  as  soon  as  possible. 

Must  close    now,    but    with    best   personal 
wishes,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansfield. 


[Prom    the    Washington    Dally    News. 
'  May  24.   1963] 

Sugar  Price  Hrrs  83  Cents  Here 

The  retail  price  of  sugar,  which  averaged 
55  cents  for  a  5-pound  package  recently, 
rose  yesterday  to  an  average  of  83  cents,  the 
highest  since  a  record  of  $1.53  for  5  pounds 
early  m  1920. 

Offlclals  said  the  world  sugar  market  has 
been  growing  "tighter"  for  several  months 
due  to  two  bad  crops  of  sugar  beets  In 
Europe  and  the  absence  of  Cuban  sugar. 

Eeflnery  offlclals,  meanwhile,  pointed  out 
Uiat  there  Is  an  adequate  supply  In  this 
country  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  In- 
dusuy  and  the  housewives  for  the  next 
year.  Retailers  say  there  has  been  no  panic 
buying  here,  and  wholesalers,  while  still  puz- 
zled over  the  manufacturers'  hike  In  prices, 
hope  for  a  leveling  off  soon. 

OfBclals  In  the  bottling,  baking,  and  con- 
fectioners businesses  here  said  they  are  be- 
gliuilng  to  feel  the  pinch,  but  refused  to 
comment  on  how  soon  It  would  affect  their 
retail  prices. 


(Prom  the  U.P.I  ,  May  25,  1963) 
Washington  The  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment today  expected  big  new  delivery  com- 
mitments from  foreign  sugar  producers  to 
end  speculation  and  the  resulting  skyrocket- 
ing of  sugar  prices  around  the  Nation. 

The  Department  announced  receipt  of  the 
very  large  new  commitments  late  yesterday, 
and  said  the  specvilatlve  bubble  In  sugar  Is 
bound  to  burst  In  the  face  of  this  plentiful 
supply. 

Prices  have  soared  In  some  grocery  stores 
to  98  cents  for  a  5-pound  bag  of  sugar 
because  of  a  tight  world  supply:  and  hoard- 
ing has  been  reported.  Two  congressional 
Investlgatlorw  Into  the  sugar  situation  have 
been  announced. 

As  a  result  sugar  already  on  hand  or  com- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  1963  totals 
500.000  tons  more  than  last  years  entire 
national  consumption. 

Murphy  said  "speculators  may  be  able  to 
keep  the  bubble  going  for  a  while,  but  not 
for  very  long." 

The  latest  congressional  Investigation  was 
announced  yesterday  by  Senator  Harrt  P. 
Btid.  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  who  said  his 
nnance  committee  would  look  Into  the  price 
increases  It  will  parallel  an  Investigation 
by  the  House  Banking  Committee. 

Murphy  said  the  Investigations  will  show 
that  US.  sugar  supplies  are  going  to  be 
plentiful.  Tliey  wUl  help  restore  stability 
In  the  sugar  market. 

A  relatively  tight  world  sugar  supply  early 
this  year  caused  uncertainty  In  the  market. 
Murphy  said,  and  gave  speculators  a  chance 
to  bid  up  prices.  The  Under  Secretary 
warned  that  persons  who  stock  up  with  sugar 
at  the  present  high  prices  may  suffer  losses 
When  the  price  goes  down. 

Byrd  told  a  reporter  that  his  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  begin  Its  Investigation  "as  soon 
"  we  can."  one  reason  for  the  hearings, 
ne  said,  will  be  to  determine  whether  specu- 
lators are  responsible  for  the  high  prices. 


[Prom  the  Great  Palls  (Mont.)  Tribune,  May 
23,  19631 

Market  in   Panic,   Sats   Sugar  Official 
Washington. — Lawrence    Myers,    head    of 
the   Agriculture    Department's    sugar    policy 
staff,  said    Wednesday   the   sugar   market   Is 
In  a  state  of  panic. 

World  prices,  he  said,  have  risen  from  a 
disastrously  low  point  of  about  2  cents  a 
pound  for  raw  sugar  In  January  1962  to  more 
than  11  cents  now.  Normally,  comparatively 
little  sugar  Is  sold  at  the  world  price,  which 
has  applied  to  supplies  not  committed  to 
specific  markets. 


[Prom  the  Great  Palls  (Mont.)  Tribune,  May 
24, 19631 

World  Demand  for  Sugar  Sends  Prices 
Rocketing 

New  York — Sugar  prices  are  climbing  like 
crazy  and  no  one  seems  to  know  where  it 
will  end. 

A  commodity  that  In  1961  was  worth  2 
cents,  and  which  was  excluded  from  the 
United  States  except  under  rigid  quota  sys- 
tems. Is  being  pursued  with  ardor  at  about 
12  cents. 

That's  what  a  pound  of  raw  foreign  sugar 
costs  at  dockslde  New  York  these  days. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  an- 
nounced the  latest  hike  In  the  wholesale 
price  of  refined  sugar:  by  $1  75  to  $16.80  per 
100  pounds  In  the  Northeast.  The  price  was 
about  $10  In  January. 

The  5-pound  bags  of  sugar  that  sold  for 
about  55  cents  In  the  supermarket  last  year 
are  tagged  at  69  cents  and  up. 

The  360  turnabout  from  depressed  to 
premium  prices  Involves  several  factors. 
Weather  has  been  bad  for  Europe's  beet  crop. 
Cuba's  crop  has  been  far  below  normal.  De- 
mand, meanwhile,  has  been  growing  rapidly. 
Sugar  Is  one  of  the  first  luxuries  people  In 
emerging  nations  seek. 

The  domestic  crop  generally  is  all  right, 
but  traditionally  It  Is  only  about  half  enough 
to  meet  needs. 

Most  trade  sotirces  say  there  should  be 
price  relief  when  the  fall  beet  crop  comes  In. 
But  the  general  view  seems  to  be  that  above- 
normal  prices  will  continue  for  a  couple  of 
years. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  27.  1963] 

Sugar    Futures    Fall,     New    Drops    Seen — 

Congress  To  Study  Recent  Rises 

World  and  domestic  sugar  futvires  declined 
the  daily  trading  limit  of  50  cents  a  100 
pounds  Friday,  and  an  announcement  by  the 
Agriculture  Department  Friday  night  could 
point  to  further  declines  after  the  steady  rise 
of  recent  months. 

Agriculture  Under  Secretary  Charles  S. 
Murphy  said  U.S.  buyers  have  received  com- 
mitments from  oversea  suppliers  for  10.- 
250,000  tons  of  raw  sugar — 500,000  tons  more 
than  was  distributed  In  the  United  States  In 
all  1962. 

Mr.  Murphy  said  this  Indication  of  plenti- 
ful supplies  will  cause  the  speculative  bubble 
to  burst,  and  that  the  speculators  can't  fore- 
stall the  decline  much  longer. 

Three  congressional  committees  announced 
they  will  begin  Investigations  Into  the  soar- 
ing prices  of  sugar,  and  Mr.  Murphy  said  he 
welcomes  the  Inquiries.  He  said  the  hear- 
ings will  show  that  sugar  supplies  will  be 
plentiful,  and  this  will  help  restore  "stabil- 
ity" In  the  sugar  market. 

However,  Mr.  Murphy's  view  that  sugar 
prices  will  fall  soon  wasn't  supported  by  Earl 
P.  McHardy,  president  of  the  New  York  Cof- 
fee and  Sugar  Exchange. 

"I  think  that  there  Is  little  likelihood  of 
prices  declining  materially  during  the  next 
few  months  or  possibly  a  year  or  two,"  Mr. 
McHardy  said  in  a  recorded  Interview  on  the 


Columbia  Broadcasting  Systems  Washington 
Report  yesterday.  He  said  the  recent  price 
surge  followed  a  period  when  prices  were 
so  low  producers  couldnt  make  a  profit. 

Sugar  trade  sources  said  the  tight  supply 
situation  does  appear  to  be  easing,  but  any 
great  Improvement  will  have  to  wait  the  fall 
harvest  of  sugar  beet  crops  In  this  country 
and  Europe. 

housewife  holds  key 

Until  that  time,  these  sources  said,  the 
supply  and  price  situation  depends  largely 
on  the  U.S.  housewife.  If  she  doesn't  hoard 
sugar,  supplies  will  be  adequate;  If  she 
hoards,  there  could  be  additional  price  In- 
creases, they  said. 

Trading  in  sugar  futures  Thursday  and 
Friday  showed  the  first  signs  of  profit  taking 
In  many  months.  After  an  early  rise  Thurs- 
day, prices  dropped  the  daUy  limit  of  50 
cents  a  100  pounds  on  the  New  York  Coffee 
and  Sugar  Exchange.  Friday  also  saw  a  50- 
cent  decline. 

At  the  start  Friday,  the  exchange  put  Into 
effect  a  pool  arrangement  to  match  orders 
There  was  a  heavy  Influx  of  sell  orders,  with 
few  dealers  ready  to  buy. 

The  spot  price  of  domestic  and  world  raw 
sugar  each  declined  50  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  Friday.  This  took  the  domestic 
price  at  New  York  to  $12.70  a  hundred 
pounds,  delivered,  and  the  world  price  to 
$12.10  a  hundred  pounds,  fob.  Caribbean 
ports. 

Traders  saw  three  factors  at  play  In  the 
decline  In  futures  prices:  Profit  taking  fol- 
lowing the  long  upsurge,  the  threat  of  con- 
gressional Investigations,  and  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  nearly  completed  Its 
buying  of  global  quota  sugar  in  the  world 
market. 

The  congressional  Investigations  Into  why 
sugar  prices  have  rocketed  wlU  be  held  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  and  a  House 
banking  subcommittee.  The  Small  Business 
Committee  noted  that  soft  drink  bottlers, 
bakers,  confectioners  and  other  heavy  users 
of  sugar  "are  predominantly  small  and  Inde- 
pendent bufinesses,"  according  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Press. 

CAUGHT    IN    PROFIT    PINCH 

with  the  rise  In  sugar  prices,  many  heavy 
users  of  sugar  have  been  caught  in  a  profit 
pinch,  and  some  have  Increased  prices  or 
reduced  the  size  of  their  products.  Over  the 
weekend  the  Jell-O  Division  of  General  Foods 
Corp.  announced  immediate  increases  of 
about  5  percent  in  the  wholesale  prices  of  Its 
gelatin  desserts,  puddings,  pie  filling,  and 
sirups.  The  company  cited  a  rise  of  "more 
than  50  percent  In  the  price  of  refined  sugar 
over  the  last  6  months." 

Sugar  dealers  said  foreign  producers,  prin- 
cipally Argentina,  last  week  sold  about  60,000 
tons  of  global  quota  raw  sugar  to  U.S.  mer- 
chants. The  dealers  estimated  this  left  less 
than  2,000  tons  to  be  filled  of  a  221-317-ton 
global  purchase  authorization.  This  author- 
ization was  made  when  the  Government  In- 
creased U.S.  sugar  quotas  May  6.  The  global 
quota  Is  apart  from  the  quotas  assigned  to 
specific  nations:  the  overall  quota  for  1963  is 
10,400,000  tons.  And.  according  to  Mr. 
Murphy,  10,250,000  tons  of  the  total  quota 
also  has  been  committed. 

Thus,  with  the  global  quota  nearly  filled, 
the  United  States  will  be  withdrawing  from 
bidding  In  the  world  market.  This  bidding 
has  been  contributing  to  the  upward  spiral 
in  prices,  dealers  say. 

The  United  States  still  has  some  buying  to 
do  from  countries  with  assigned  quotas,  but 
dealers  believe  this  buying  will  have  little 
effect  on  prices.  Foreign  countries  are 
anxious  to  fill  their  assigned  quotas  for  the 
U.S.  market  so  they  will  receive  large  quotas 
in  the  future,  dealers  said. 
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COLB  W*K  MOTCS  TO  SUGAK  MaKKET POSSTsn.- 

rrr  or  Sotmt  Salks  in  Wkst  Clouds  Oxtt- 

LOOK  AS  SHOSTACES  MOXTKT 

(By  WlUiam  D    Smith) 

The  Soviet  Union,  the  "riddle  wrapped  In  a 
mystery  Inside  an  enigma"  la  living  up  to  Its 
characterization  In  the  present  world  sugar 
situation. 

Sugar  U  perhaps  In  lu  tightest  supply-and- 
demand  position  of  the  century.  Consump- 
tion Is  expected  to  exceed  production  by 
some  3.500.000  metric  tons  In  the  1962-63 
crop  year  after  a  deficit  of  about  2.500.000 
tons  In  lS>61-62.  World  reserve  stocks  as  a 
result  have  been  figuratively  anJ  literally 
eaten  Into. 

Prices  for  raw  sugar,  refined  sugar,  and 
sugar  futures  have  cllnabed  to  their  highest 
levels  In  more  than  40  years.  On  Friday  raw 
sugar  sold  at  13.20  cents  a  pound,  refined 
sugar  was  priced  at  16  30  cents  a  pound  and 
futures  were  selling  around  12  45  cents  a 
pound.  A  year  ago  raw  sugar  stood  at  6  45 
cents  a  pound,  refined  at  9.30  cents  a  pound 
and  futures  were  about  2.75  cents  a  pound. 

St&ndlng  In  the  background  of  this  clear 
picture  of  one  of  mankind's  most  basic  eco- 
nomic laws,  supply  and  demand,  Is  the 
specter  of  Soviet  Russia. 

THI    LAKGEST    PRODtJCE* 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  the  world's  largest 
producer  of  sugar.  It  produced  about  6,500,- 
000  tons  In  1962  and  some  6,600.000  tons  In 
1961. 

In  addition  to  Its  own  production  the  So- 
viet Union  has  been  Importing  the  bulk  of 
the  Cuban  sugar  crop,  which  formerly  went 
to  the  United  States.  In  1962  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  estimated  to  have  Imported  about 
2.400,000  tons  and  In  1961.  some  3.600,000 
tons.  In  both  years  the  bulk  of  the  Imports 
came  from  Cuba,  which  until  1961  had  been 
the  world's  leading  producer. 

Above  and  beyond  Internal  production  and 
Cuban  Imports,  the  Soviet  Union  can  call 
upon  the  far  from  negligible  sugar  resources 
of  Its  European  satellites. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  potent  economic 
cold  war  weapon — If  It  chooses  to  use  this 
weapon. 

The  central  question  Is:  Has  the  Soviet 
Union  built  up  Its  Inventory  of  sugar  or 
has  It  allowed  an  Increase  In  internal  con- 
sumption? Is  the  Soviet  Union  waiting  to 
dump  an  Invisible  hoard  of  sugar,  estimated 
as  high  as  10  million  tons,  on  the  free  world 
or  Is  it  simply  allowing  "Ivan"  to  use  more 
sugar? 

NO    ACTION    NOTED 

The  great  majority  of  sugar  authorities 
believes  the  Soviet  Union  has  thus  far  not 
utilized  mankind's  sweet  tooth  as  an  eco- 
nomic lever  in  the  cold  war.  Refiners,  raw 
sugar  sellers,  futures  traders  and  Industrial 
iisers  almost  to  a  man  say  they  have  seen 
little  evidence  of  unusual  Soviet  acUvity  in 
the  world  sugar  market. 

Even  some  observers,  who  strongly  op- 
posed segments  of  the  sugar  bill  last  sum- 
mer because  of  the  opportunities  it  presented 
for  Comnaunlst  manipulations,  concede  that, 
as  of  now,  they  have  seen  no  evidence  of  this 
feared  manipulation. 

Most  traders  hold  that  prices  would  not  be 
at  their  present  levels  if  the  Soviet  Union 
was  dumping  or  even  slipping  sugar  on  the 
market  to  any  extent.  There  was  some 
Soviet  selling  at  discount  prices  late  in  1961 
but  this  was  limited  and  has  since  been  dis- 
continued, according  to  most  sources  In  the 
Industry. 

Although  statistics  and  statemenU  from 
the  Soviet  Union  must  be  mixed  with  a  large 
grain  of  salt,  there  Is  ample  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  sugar  trade's  assumption  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  not  In  the  world  sugar  mar- 
ket to  any  unusual  degree. 
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OCTPTTT   INCXEA5EO 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  Increasing  Its 
production  since  World  War  II  and  U  now 
engaged  In  a  7-year  plan  that  contemplates 
an  Increase  In  output  to  10  million  tons  by 
1965.  PlAn tings  have  Increased  according 
to  plan  but  production  has  not  kept  pace 
with  expectations  because  of  poor  growing 
weather  and  low  yields. 

Since  the  war  consumption  has  also  in- 
creased considerably.  Average  total  con- 
sumption during  the  period  1951  65  was  al- 
most twice  as  high  as  the  1934-38  average, 
and  the  average  for  the  second  half  of  the 
1950's  was  185  percent  higher  than  for  the 
prewar  period.  Part  of  the  Increase  In  con- 
sumption Is  a  result  of  population  growth 
but  a  large  percentage  stems  from  Increased 
per  capita  consumption. 

During  the  period  1934-38  the  average 
Soviet  citizen  consumed  24  7  pounds  of  sugar 
a  year.  In  the  early  1950's  consumption  rose 
to  44  1  pounds  and  Increased  an  additional 
14  1  pounds  In  the  second  half  of  the  decade. 
In  1961  Soviet  per  capita  consumption  was 
80.9  pounds  compared  with  about  97.9 
pounds  in  the  United  States.  Under  the 
present  7-year  plan.  Soviet  consumption  Is 
expected  to  increase  to  about  97  pounds  by 
1965. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I 
noted  with  interest  the  observations  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  with 
respect  to  the  sugar  squeeze  that  pres- 
ently confronts  nearly  every  consumer 
in  the  country. 

Last  week  the  confectioners  of  the 
country  had  their  national  convention 
in  Washington.  Sugar  was  the  main 
topic  of  conversation,  because  It  bulks  so 
large  in  the  production  of  confections 
and  confectionery  products.  Some  of 
the  confectioners  have  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  if  prices  continue  to  appreciate 
for  another  sustained  period  of  time, 
some  of  them  would  probably  be  driven 
out  of  business.  So  at  once  sugar  be- 
comes a  very  serious  and  acute  problem. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  what  has  occurred  is  a  50- 
percent  reduction  in  the  Cuban  crop, 
which,  of  course,  does  not  come  to  this 
country,  but  is  available  for  the  world 
supply. 

The  second  reason  assigned  Is  the  in- 
creasing consumption  In  European  coun- 
tries. However,  I  am  confident  that 
there  is  sugar  available  to  break  the 
squeeze.  In  1934.  Congress  enacted  the 
so-called  Sugar  Act,  parceling  out  the 
American  sugar  needs.  It  was  an  act  of 
suffrance  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to 
preserve  stability  in  the  sugar  market, 
to  make  sure  that  the  cane  and  beet  pro- 
ducers and  the  offshore  producers  all 
received  a  fair  share  of  the  market,  and 
that  the  consumer  was  protected  by  the 
use  of  a  processing  tax.  That  has  been 
in  effect  for  a  long  time.  In  fact,  the 
revenues  derived  from  the  processing  tax 
are  such  that  over  and  above  what  was 
required  as  a  subsidy  for  producers  be- 
came net  revenue  for  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. 

In  view  of  that  act,  and  in  view  of  what 
we  have  done  under  the  Sugar  Act,  I 
think  every  sugar  producer  is  under  some 
obligation  to  the  United  States,  to  the 
people  and  to  the  Government  which 
made  this  possible.  There  must  be  sugar 
in   the   inventories.     It    was   said   that 
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there  Is  sugar  In  some  of  the  Wn.* 
States  which  is  presently  being  hewT! 
a  price  appreciation.    Whether  wJ^i. 
do  anything  about  that  I  do  not  knZ* 
but  certainly,  so  far  as  offshore  ^' 
tries  are  concerned,  if  they  are  hoWv^* 
sugar  off  the  market  I  think  we  can^ 
the  authority  and  the  leverage  wehs 
at  the  present  time  to  indicate  tan 
uncertain  terms  that  because  we  hs 
given  them  a  part  of  the  American  suSl! 
bowl  we  want  some  deliveries  and  »I 
want  the  deliveries  right  now     That  i 
the  only  way  we  are  going  to  meet  th. 
sugar    shoriage    which    presently   cnn 
fronts  us.  "* 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi, 
cations  and  letters,  which  were  referred' 
as  indicated: 

Psorosm  Amewdments  to  the  BtTDcrr,  19m 
rom  THE  Department  of  Health,  Ewtca- 
TioN,  AND  Welfare  and  Raujioad  Retiu. 

MENT  BOAED  (S.  Doc    No.  19) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
amendments  to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964.  Involving  changes  In  limitation  and 
provisions  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  for  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  (with  an  accompanylM 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriation! 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

SuMMAEY  Report  on  the  Transft  Develop- 
ment Program,  Report  of  the  National 
CAPrTAL  Transportation  Agency,  and  Au- 
thorization OF  PBOSECtJTION  OF  A  TBANSB 
Development  Program  for  the  National 
Capital  Region 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  summary  report  on  the  transit  de- 
velopment program,  by  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency,  dated  May  1963;  a 
report  of  the  National  Capital  TranaporU- 
tlon  Agency,  dated  November  1,  1962;  and  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  tti* 
prosecution  of  a  transit  development  pnv 
gram  for  the  National  Capital  region  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sale  by  Administrator  of  Veterans'  AFFAin 
OF  Loams  Made  to  Veterans  Under  Chaptb 
37,  Title  38.  United  States  Code 
A   letter   from   the   Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans'     Affairs.      Veterans"      Administration, 
Washington.    DC,    transmitting   a    draft  at 
proposed    legislation    to    authorize    the   Ad- 
ministrator   of    Veterans'    Affairs    to    sell  at 
prices  which  he  determines  to  be  reasonable 
direct  loans  made  to  veterans  under  chapter 
37,  title  38.  United  States  Code  (with  an  ac- 
companying  paper);    to    the    Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Report    on     Claim     or    the     Lower    Pnrt 

OReille  or  Kalispel  Tribe  or  Indians  r, 

THE  United  States  or  America 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner  and 

Associate     Commissioners,     Indian     Clalmi 

Commission,    Washington,    DC  ,    reporting, 

pursuant  to  law,  that  proceedings  have  been 

finally  concluded   with  respect  to  the  claim 

of  the  Loirer  Pend  OReille  or  Kalispel  THbe 

of  Indians,  petitioners,  v.  The  United  States 

of  America,  defendant.  Docket  No.  94  (with 

accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OP  MAINE 
LEGISLATURE 

Mrs  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  my  colleagTie.  the 
lanlor  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
j^PSKiil.  I  present,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  joint  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Maine,  recommend- 
ing full  development  of  electric  power 
potential  of  Passamaquoddy  and  upper 
St  John  River.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution   was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  as  fol- 
lows: 
jorwT  Resolutton  Memorializing  Congress 

Broom  MENDING     Ptrxx     Development     of 

Electric    Power    Potential    of    Passama- 

OtroDDT  Bat  and  Upper  St.  John  River 

We,  jrour  memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  In  the  lOlst  legislative  session  assem- 
bled, most  respectfully  present  and  petition 
your  honorable  body  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  people  of  Maine  throughout 
the  years  have  supported  the  concept  of  de- 
veloping Passamaquoddy  Bay  for  electric 
power  purposes  as  Indicated  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  favorable  and  sometimes  unanimous 
scU  of  the  SUte  legislature,  and  earlier  by 
a  statewide  referendum  that  favored  Quoddy 
by  nearly  10  to  1;  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  vast  quantities  of 
reasonably  priced  power  to  satisfy  the  fu- 
ture needs  of  Maine,  the  Northeastern  States, 
and  the  Eastern  Provinces  of  Canada  has 
been  established    without    question;    and 

Whereas  development  of  electric  power 
from  the  upper  St.  John  River  and  Passama- 
quoddy Bay  can  be  very  valuable  as  peaking 
power  and  for  base  load  power;    and 

Whereas  other  substantial  benefits  such 
as  Increased  numbers  of  tourists.  Increased 
recreational  uses  of  the  bay  and  river,  down- 
itream  power  benefits  on  the  St.  John  River, 
flood  control  benefits,  and  much  needed 
construction  job  opportunities  In  the  site 
areas  will  result:    Now.  therefore,   be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  101st  legislature  rec- 
ommends the  full  development  of  the  elec- 
tric power  potential  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay 
and  such  supplemental  development  of  the 
electric  power  potential  of  the  upper  St. 
John  River  as  may  be  recommended  as  eco- 
nomically feasible  by  studies  now  under  way 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  without 
substantial  destruction  of  the  recreational 
and  Industrial  advantages  now  recognized  as 
existing  in  the  St.  John  River  area,  and  that 
necessary  Interconnecting  transmission  fa- 
cilities be  provided  between  the  projects  and 
the  load  centers  of  the  Northeast  to  provide 
the  optimum  benefits  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  lOlst  legislature  re- 
spectfully asks  that  required  action  be  taken 
to  start  the  projecU  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  In  the  most  economic  and  practical 
sequence  of  development;  and  be  It  further 
Resolved .  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of 
8Ute,  be  Immediately  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  in  Congress  and  to  the 
Members  of  the  said  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  from  this  State. 

In    senate    chamber:    Read    and    adopted 
(in  concurrence)    May   17,    1963. 

Chesteb  T,  Winslow, 

Secretary. 
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House  of  representatlTea :  Read  and 
adopted  May  16,  1963;  sent  up  for  concur- 
rence. 

HAXvrr  R.  Pease, 

Clerk. 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  SENATE  OP 
THE  REPUBLIC  OP  VENEZUELA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Vice  President  has  received  a  communi- 
cation from  the  President  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  transmit- 
ting an  ofiBcial  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Senate  of  that  country, 
condemning  the  dictatorial  regime  exist- 
ing in  Haiti  and  appealing  to  the  free 
Parliaments  of  America  to  wage  a  cam- 
paign for  the  freedom  of  the  people  of 
Haiti. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding the  prohibition  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  petitions  from  foreign  countries, 
it  be  noted  In  the  Congressional  Record 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  TARBOROUGH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without 
amendment: 

S.  331.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  632  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  may  contract  for  the  hospital  and 
medical  care  of  certain  veterans  in  the  Re- 
public of  the  PhUlppines  (Rept.  No.  190); 
and 

S.384.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940,  as  amended, 
in  order  to  provide  Increased  protection 
against  eviction  of  dependents  from  premises 
rented  for  dwelling  purposes  (Rept.  No.  191) . 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an 
amendment : 

S.  449.  A  bill  to  liberalize  the  provisions  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  auto- 
mobiles for  disabled  veterans  (Rept.  No. 
192). 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  978.  A  bUl  to  provide  medical  care  for 
certain  persons  engaged  on  board  a  vessel  in 
the  care,  preservation,  or  navigation  of  such 
vessel  (Rept.  No.  194);  and 

S  1036.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inland  and 
western  rivers  rules  concerning  anchor  lights 
and  fog  signals  required  In  special  anchorage 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  195) . 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  683.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  existing  law  concerning  the  relationship 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  the 
Army  amd  Navy  so  that  they  will  apply  with 
similar  effect  to  the  Air  Force  (Rept.  No. 
196):  and 

8  969.  A  bill  to  provide  medical  care  for 
certain  Coast  and  Geodetic  Svirvey  retired 
shlpm'  officers  and  crew  members  and  their 
dependents,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  197). 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
with  an  amendment: 

S.  623.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  establishing 
a   Children's   Bureau   so  as   to   assist   States 


in  providing  for  day-c&re  services  for  chil- 
dren of  migrant  agricultural  workers  (Rept. 
No.  198) . 

By  »«r.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
with  amendments: 

S.  626.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  establish  a  program  to 
assist  farmers  in  providing  adequate  sanita- 
tion facilities  for  migratory  farm  laborers 
(Rept.  No.  199). 


PTNANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE 
STATES  TO  IMPROVE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  MI- 
GRANT AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOY- 
EES—REPORTOP  A  COMMITTEE— 
MINORITY  VIEWS  (S.  REPT  NO 
201; 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  from  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  I  report  favor- 
ably, with  amendments,  the  bill  (S.  521) 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  to  improve  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  migrant  agricultural  employees 
and  their  children,  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon.  I  ask  that  the  report  be  print- 
ed, together  with  the  minority  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  TMr.  Towiai]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
report  will  be  received  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey, 


EXTENSION  OP  CHILD  LABOR  PRO- 
VISIONS  TO   CERTAIN   CHILDREN 
EMPLOYED     IN     AGRICULTURE- 
REPORT   OP   A    COMMITTEE— MI- 
NORITY VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  200) 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
President,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  I  report  favorably, 
without  amendment,  the  bill    (S.   523) 
to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  to  extend  the  child  labor  pro- 
visions thereof  to  certain  children  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  I  submit  a  report  thereon. 
I   ask  that  the  report  be  printed,  to- 
gether with  the  minority  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey. 


REGISTRATION  OF  CONTRACTORS 
OF  MIGRANT  AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE— MINORITY  VIEWS  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  202i 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
President,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  I  report  favorably, 
with  amendments,  the  bill  (S.  524)  to 
provide  for  the  registration  of  contrac- 
tors of  migrant  agricultural  workers, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  I  submit  a 
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report  theron.  I  ask  that  the  report  be 
printed,  together  with  the  minority 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  report  will  be  printed, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  COUNCIL  TO 
BE  KNOWN  AS  THE  NATIONAL 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  MIGRA- 
TORY LABOR — REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE— MINORITY  VIEWS 
(S.   REFT.  NO.  203) 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
President,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  I  report  favorably, 
with  amendments,  the  bill  (S.  525)  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Coun- 
cil to  be  known  as  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Migratory  Labor,  and 
I  submit  a  report  thereon.  I  ask  that 
the  report  be  printed,  together  with  the 
minority  views  of  the  Senator  from  Tex- 
as ( Mr.  Tower  ] . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, 

REPORTS    OF    COMlcnTTEE    ON    LA- 
BOR AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  subse- 
quently said  in  reference  to  the  reports 
he  made  today  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  several  weeks  ago  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Migratory  Labor  held  hearings 
on  a  number  of  bills  that  would  bring 
much  needed  help  to  our  hard-pressed 
migratory  farmworkers.  Much  of  the 
testimony  was  an  eloquent  and  articu- 
late appeal  for  these  often  forgotten  peo- 
ple. Witnesses  described  the  burdens 
and  the  hardships  of  the  migrant  life — 
the  low  wages,  backbreaking  work,  the 
lack  of  education,  lack  of  child  care,  the 
inadequate  housing  smd  sanitation  fa- 
cilities, and  the  abuses  of  labor  contrac- 
tors. Experts  gave  us  carefully  prepared 
statistics  on  the  wages,  the  employments 
rate,  the  illiteracy  rate,  and  the  disease 
rat€.  The  picture  painted  by  the  testi- 
mony was  neither  pleasant  nor  new.  Not 
that  much  has  changed.  Here  and  there 
the  enlightened  efforts  of  States  or  of 
hardworking  individuals  have  improved 
the  life  of  the  migrant.  But  too  much 
of  the  bitter  hardship  and  deprivation  of 
these  people  remains. 

In  a  life  marked  by  thousands  of  daily, 
silent  tragedies,  the  public  only  hears 
about  the  newsworthy  tragedy.  Such  a 
tragedy  occurred  last  Saturday  In  Flor- 
ida. A  bus,  returning  a  group  of  42  mi- 
grants to  their  homes  after  a  day  of  work 
in  the  bean  fields  near  Miami,  was  side- 
swiped  by  a  passing  truck  and  plunged 
into  a  canal  beside  the  road.  In  the 
nightmare  panic  that  followed.  15  adults 


and  over  10  children  under  the  age  of 
12  were  drowned.  The  youngest  child 
was  only  4  years  old. 

Mr.  President,  two  of  the  migratory 
labor  bills  presently  before  the  Congress 
are  designed  to  protect  the  young  chil- 
dren of  migratory  farmworkers.  The 
day-care  bill  (S.  522  •  would  make  it  un- 
necessary for  migratory  farmworkers  to 
take  their  young  children  Into  the  field 
with  them.  The  child  labor  bill  (S.  523 » 
would  protect  children  from  harmful  em- 
ployment in  agriculture. 

Both  of  these  bills  were  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  the  last  Congress.  Had  these 
bills  been  signed  into  law,  the  tragedy 
of  these  young  migrant  children  might 
not  have  occurred. 

It  is  incumbent,  therefore,  upon  us 
here  in  the  Congress  to  see  to  it  that 
these  sound  measures  are  enacted  in  this 
session.  It  is  the  very  least  we  can 
do  for  the  children  of  migratory  farm- 
workers. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  38.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  RELATING  TO 
WAIVER  OF  INDEBTEDNESS  IN 
CERTAIN  CASES — REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE— MINORITY  VIEWS 
(S.  REFT  NO    189) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  I  report  favorably,  without 
amendment,  the  bill  (S.  412)  to  smiend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide for  waiver  of  indebtedness  to  the 
United  States  in  certain  cases  arising  out 
of  default  on  loans  guaranteed  or  made 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  I 
submit  a  report  thereon.  I  ask  that  the 
report  be  printed,  together  with  the 
minority  views  of  Senators  Goldwater. 
Prouty,  Tower,  and  Jordan  of  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and.  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  601  OF 
TITLE  38.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  DEFINITION 
OP  THE  TERM  VETERANS*  AD- 
MINISTRATION FACILITIES  ••— 
REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE- 
MINORITY  VIEWS  <S.  REPT.  NO. 
193) 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  I  report  favorably,  without 
amendment,  the  bill  iS  625)  to  amend 
section  601  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  the  definition  of 
the  term  "Veterans'  Administration 
facilities.  "  and  I  submit  a  report  thereon. 
I  ask  that  the  report  be  printed,  together 
with  the  minority  views  of  Senators 
Goldwater,  Tower,  and  Jordan  of  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 
As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable   report* 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr  MAONUSON,  from  the  Conumtt-. 
on  Commerce:  ** 

Capt.  Albert  J.  Carpenter.  Us  Cq»m 
Guard,  for  promotion  to  the  P«rmanent  ^nJ 
of  rear  admiral  In  the  US.  Coast  Guard  ^^ 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows 

By  Mr    BIBLE; 

S  1598  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  Uw 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  June  28,  1934  lu 
use.  sec    315g):  ^ 

S.  1599.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  clM«ifl. 
cation,  segregation,  lease,  and  sale  of  public 
land  for  urban,  business,  and  occuptnci 
sites,  to  repeal  obsolete  statutes,  and  tn 
other  purposes; 

S  1600  A  bill  to  amend  section  2456  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (43  0£r 
1171 ).  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  1801.  A  bill  to  provide  for  public  lind 
management   and    disposition;    and 

S.  1602.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  Uut 
certain  lands  exclusively  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  managed 
under  principles  of  multiple-use  and  to 
produce  a  sustained  yield  of  products  and 
services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Interior   and   Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  apf)ear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr    FULBRIGHT  (by  request): 

S  1603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woodi 
Agreements  Act  to  authorize  the  VS.  Got- 
ernor  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  to  vote  for 
an  Increase  In  the  Bank's  authorized  capital 
stock;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pulbrioht  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  uppttx 
under   a   separate    heading) 
By  Mr.   JOHNSTON 

S  1604.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provision*  at 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  u 
amended,  relating  to  the  transfer  of  pro- 
ducer rice  acreage  allotments;  to  the  Ooo. 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By    Mr.    RIBICOFF    (for    himself  and 
Mr   Pearson)  : 

S.  1605.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
sectlclde.  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act,  M 
amended,  to  provide  for  labeling  of  economk 
poisons  with  registration  nimibers,  to  elimi- 
nate registration  under  protest,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultun 
and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  RiBicorr  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr    MAONUSON  (by  request): 

S.  1606.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  IntersUU 
Commerce  Act.  with  respect  to  recovery  of » 
reasonable  attorney's  fee  In  case  of  Bucce«- 
ful  maintenance  of  an  action  for  recovery  o< 
damages  sustained  In  transportation  of  prop- 
erty, and 

S  1607.  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph  (4)  at 
section  15  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  wh«B 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appcv 
under  separate  headings  ) 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON   (for  himself  u>d 
Mr.  BENNETT)    (by  request) 

S  1608.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  approved 
July  14.  1960  (74  Stat  526),  as  amended,  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  of  a  register  of 
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nAmes  In  the  Department  of  Commerce  of 
^j^ln  motor  vehicle  drivers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

"^  g^  the  remark*  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when 
he  infoduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  »  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  (by  request)  : 

i;  1609    A  bill  to  provide  for  payment  of  a 

death   gratuity    In    certain    case*    Involving 

deaths  oi  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 

after  June  27.  1950.  and  before  January 

1    1957;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

''"'    By  Mr.  DOMINICK    (for  himself,   Mr. 

Allott  and  Mr.  Holland)  : 

S  1610.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 

.  the  Interior   to   set    aside    certain    land 

within  the   National    Capital    Parks    System 

in  Washington,  DC,  for  construction  of  a 

building  by  the  Bureau  of  Water  Resources 

of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 

and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 

on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  E>ominicx  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  1611.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fernando 
Palmlerl;  and 

S.  1612.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Palmlerl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 
S.  1613.  A  bill  to  establish  an  OfBce  of  Re- 
porU  for  each  Judicial  circuit  of  the  United 
Sutes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Cask. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Enole,  Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Scott,  and 

Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey) : 

S  1614   A  bill  to  encourage  and  promote 

the  expansion  through  private  enterprise  of 

domestic  exports  In  world   markets;    to  the 

Committee  on  Cksmmerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  rbove  bill,  which  api>ear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr  SYMINGTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri)  : 
8  1616.  A  bill  to  amend  the  General  Bridge 
Act  of  1946  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
existing  bridge  clearances  on  navigable  rivers 
and  waterways  connecting  with  the  sea;   to 
the  Ck)mmlttee  on  Public  'Works. 
By  Mr  HA-yDEN : 
8  1616.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jao  Fernan- 
des  Nunes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clary. 

By  Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Aiken,  and  Mr. 
Holland) : 
3  1617.  A  bill   to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain   production,    to    establish    a    cropland 
retirement  program,  and  for  other  purp>oees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hickenlooper 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  BtJRDICK: 
S  1618.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  scenic  park- 
way connecUon  between  units  of  the  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  National  Memorial  Park, 
N.  Dak.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Inf  ular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bordick  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN: 

8. 1619.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
Ployeee  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  at 
the  Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Inottte)  : 

8. 1620.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Mln 
Mln  Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  COTTON: 
S.  1621.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Tauba  Pajga 
Skowronek;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HABT   (for  hlmaelT  and  Mr. 
HtncPKRET) : 
8.  1622.  A  blU  to  prevent  certain  discrimi- 
natory practices  by  persons  engaged  In  busi- 
nesses affecting  commerce;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

UNIVERSITY  OP  THE  SEVEN  SEAS 

Mr.  ENOLE  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  46); 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Whereas  the  University  of  the  Seven  Seas 
Is  an  Institution  of  higher  learning  Incor- 
porated as  a  nonprofit  educational  Institu- 
tion In  the  State  of  California;  and 

Whereas  the  University  of  the  Seven  Seas 
has  been  recognized  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  of  the  United  States  as  a 
tax-exempt  institution  authorized  to  accept 
tax  deductible  gifts;  and 

Whereas  the  University  of  the  Seven  Seas 
has  complied  with  all  requirements  of  the 
Department  of  Education  of  the  SUte  of 
California  pursuant  to  the  Issuing  of  tran- 
scripts and  the  awarding  of  degrees  and 
diplomas;  and 

Whereas  the  University  of  the  Seven  Seas 
Is  international  in  scope,  having  selected 
members  of  Its  Board  of  Trustees  and  Its 
faculty  from  many  nations,  and  being  In 
the  process  of  admitting  students  from  many 
nations;  and 

Whereas  the  several  hundred  students  who 
will  study  on  Its  campus  will  be  aboard  an 
ocean  liner  visiting  many  nations  and  act- 
ing as  informal  ambassadors  for  the  nations 
of  their  citizenship;  and 

Whereas  these  students  with  their  faculty 
win  pursue  a  serious  course  of  study  aboard 
ship  and  will  undertake  field  trips  in  ports 
which  will  bring  their  activities  to  the  at- 
tention of  many  dignitaries  In  education, 
government,  religion,  and  other  fields;  and 

Whereas  the  course  of  study  undertaken 
In  this  institution  is  designed  to  promote  bet- 
ter understanding  of  international  relations 
and  to  promote  good  will  among  the  stu- 
dents and  peoples  of  many  nations  and  has 
been  inspired  by  the  people-to-people  con- 
cept; and 

Whereas  this  is  the  first  institution  of 
higher  education  to  be  established  as  an 
international  university;  and 

Whereas  the  University  of  the  Seven  Seas 
will  begin  its  operations  in  October  1963; 
and 

Whereas  the  university  is  privately  en- 
dowed :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring),  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  it  approves  the  establishment  of  the 
University  of  the  Seven  Seas  and  congratu- 
lates Its  founders  for  their  vision  In  develop- 
ing such  university, 

(2)  all  agencies  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment should  cooperate  fully  with  the 
University  of  the  Seven  Seas  and  assist  the 
institution  with  the  conduct  of  its  interna- 
tional program,  and 

(3)  all  institutions  of  higher  education  In 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  should 
cooperate  with  the  University  of  the  Seven 
Seas  giving  due  and  careful  consideration 
to  the  accomplishment  of  students  in  this 
institution  so  that  the  transfer  of  a  student's 
achievement  among  universities  everywhere 
may  be  facinuted. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP  CERTAIN 
HEARINOS  ON  K1''1''EC1'8  OP  TEL- 
EVISION PORTRAYAL  OP  CRIME 
ON   YOUNO    PEOPLE 

Mr.  DODD  submitted  the  following: 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  47  >  ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring),  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  four  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  hearings  of  Its  Subcom- 
mittee To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency 
entitled  "Effects  on  Young  People  of  Violence 
and  Crime  Portrayed  on  Television."  part  10, 
dated  June  8,  9,  13.  15,  16,  and  19;  July  27 
and  28,  1961;  January  24  and  May  11  and  14 
1962. 


RESOLUTION 
EXPRESSION  OP  SENSE  OP  THE 
SENATE  ON  BANNING  ALL  NU- 
CLEAR TESTS  WHICH  CONTAND- 
NATE  THE  ATMOSPHERE  OR  THE 
OCEANS 

Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and  Senators 
HuMPHRiY,  Bartlett,  Burdick,  Case, 
Church.  Douglas,  Clark,  Engle.  Grue- 
NiNG.  Hart,  Inouye.  Keatinc,  McGee, 
McGovERN,  Metcalf,  Morse,  Moss, 
MusKiE,  Neuberger,  PRouTy.  Randolph, 
RiBicoFF,  Scott,  Sparkman.  Yarborough, 
DOMINICK.  Javits,  McCarthy,  Kefauver. 
Pell,  Lausche,  Hartke,  and  Brewster), 
submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  148).  to 
express  sense  of  the  Senate  on  banning 
all  nuclear  tests  that  contaminate  the 
atmosphere  or  the  oceans,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dodd,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading. ) 


PUBLIC  LANDS  REVIEW 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  earlier  in 
the  session  I  announced  that  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  would  be 
conducting  an  extensive  review  of  the 
public  land  laws.  Today  I  shall  Intro- 
duce several  bills  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject, but  before  doing  so  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss the  status  of  the  subcommittee 
review. 

This  review  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  is  a  review  of  the  Taylor  Graz- 
ing Act.  On  January  16.  17,  and  18, 
hearings  were  held  at  Reno,  Nev.;  and 
these  hearings,  which  total  361  pages, 
have  been  printed  as  part  I.  On  Feb- 
ruary 7  and  8,  a  further  hearing  was 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.  This  hearing 
has  been  printed  as  part  II.  and  includes 
626  pages  of  testimony.  These  two 
hearings,  which  cover  the  grazing-fee 
question,  will  be  printed  and  will  be  made 
part  of  the  hearing  record  on  public 
lands  problems. 

On  March  12.  a  third  hearing  was  held. 
It  was  a  meeting  with  the  National  Ad- 
visory Board  Council.  The  transcript 
runs  to  some  51  pages.  This  hearing 
dealt  with  the  question  of  the  general 
operation  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  and 
the  question  of  tenure  of  grazing  per- 
mits. 
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The  subcommittee  has  not  completed 
its  review  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  and 
consideration  is  being  given  to  further 
hearings.  The  Department  and  the 
Council  are  making  their  own  studies  of 
the  question  of  tenure,  and  our  subcom- 
mittee will  endeavor  to  work  in  a  cooper- 
ative manner  with  all  Interested  groups. 
The  subcommittee  will  consider  hold- 
ing hearings  later  on  Senate  bill  872,  to 
comjjensate  range  users  for  authorized 
range  improvements  where  land  is  taken 
to  be  devoted  to  Federal  nonmultiple  use. 
This  is  an  administration  bill  which  was 
introduced  by  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man on  February  20.  The  companion 
bill  in  the  House  is  H  R.  3387.  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  hearings  held  on 
March  14  and  April  4.  The  Senate  sub- 
committee has  not  yet  determined  when 
hearings  will  be  held,  but  this  is  a  mat- 
ter which  will  be  scheduled  at  a  later 
date. 

The  second  major  part  of  our  review 
involves  the  public  land  laws  themselves 
Part  I  of  this  review  was  a  hearing  held 
on  May  6  and  7  on  Senate  bill  758,  to 
establish  a  Board  of  Public  Land  Ap- 
peals in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
This  hearing  is  in  the  process  of  being 
printed.  At  the  conclusion  of  that  hear- 
ing, the  chairman  asked  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  convey 
directly  to  the  Secretary  that  within  30 
days  the  Department  should  come  back 
to  the  committee  with  Its  thoughts  on 
improvements  that  could  be  effected  in 
the  appeals  procedures.  There  will  be 
further  hearings  on  this  subject  as  we 
go  along. 

Part  n  of  the  public  lands  review  will 
be  hearings  on  two  measures.  One  of  the 
bills  Is  S.  41,  introduced  on  January  14 
by  Senator  Anderson  and  nine  other 
Senators,  which  would  authorize  public 
land  States  to  select  certain  public  land 
in  exchange  for  land  taken  by  the  United 
States  for  military  and  other  purposes. 
There  will  be  included  In  that  hearing 
consideration  of  a  second  bill  submitted 
on  April  12.  1963.  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  by  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  This  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  by  revis- 
ing the  exchange  procedures  sp>elled  out 
In  that  act. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  requesting  this  legis- 
lation and  the  text  of  the  proposed  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
The  bill  (S.  1598  >  to  amend  section  8 
of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  June  28 
1934  (43  use,  sec.  315g).  introduced 
by  Mr  Bible,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho-use 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8  of  the  Act  of  June  28.  1934  (48  Stat 
1272;  43  USC,  sec  315«fi.  as  amended.  Is 
further  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(a I  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may. 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States: 

"(1)  Accept  a  gift  of  land  or  an  Interest 
in  land  when  In  his  Judgment  the  gift  will 
promote  the  purpoaes  of  this  Act.  facUltote 
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the  administration  of  public  lands,  or  other- 
wise wUl  be  in  the  public  Interest. 

"(2)  Exchange  for  any  lands  or  Interests 
In  lands  which  are  privately  owned,  or  which 
are  owned  by  a  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision or  Instrumentality  thereof,  not  to 
exceed  an  equal  value  of  surveyed,  unappro- 
priated, and  unreserved  public  lands  or  In- 
terest therein  when  In  his  Judgment  the 
exchange  will  be  In  the  public  Interest: 
Protided.  That — 

"(A)  If  the  lands  or  Interest*  In  lands 
offered  In  exchange  for  public  lands  have 
a  value  at  least  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the 
value  of  the  public  lands,  the  exchange  may 
be  compxleted  upon  payment  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  difference  In  values,  or  the  sub- 
mittal of  ft  cash  deposit  or  a  performance 
bond  In  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the 
difference  of  values  assuring  that  additional 
lands  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  at  least  equal  to  the  difference 
In  values  will  be  conveyed  to  the  Government 
within  a  time  certain  to  be  specified  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

"iB)  an  exchange  with  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  or  instrumentality  thereof  may 
be  made  only  If  the  lands  Involved  In  the 
exchange  are  In  the  same  State 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)(2)(A)  of  this  section  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may  exchange  surveyed, 
unappropriated,  and  unreserved  public  lands 
or  interests  therein  for  lands  or  Interests  in 
lands  of  approximately  equal  value  that  are 
held  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for  an 
Indian  or  a  tribe,  band,  or  group  of  Indians, 
or  that  are  owned  by  an  Indian  or  a  tribe, 
band,  or  group  of  Indians  subject  to  a 
restriction  against  alienation  Imposed  by  the 
United  States,  If  the  exchange  is  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  Indian  owner  or  owners  and 
If  the  Indian  owner  or  owners  consent.  The 
lands  or  Interests  in  lands  acquired  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Indian  or  Indian  tribe,  band, 
or  group  shall  be  held  In  the  same  status 
and  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  regu- 
lations that  applied  to  the  lands  relinquished 
by  the  Indians 

"(c)  Any  lands  or  Interests  In  lands  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  as  a  gift  or 
through  an  exchange  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  upon  acceptance  of  title 
become  public  lands  and  shall  become  a 
part  of  any  district  established  pursuant  to 
this  Act  or  any  withdrawn  or  reserved  area 
within  which  they  are  located,  subject  to  all 
of  the  laws  and  regulations  applicable  there- 
to and  any  lands  or  Interests  In  lands  re- 
linquished by  an  Indian  or  a  tribe,  band,  or 
group  of  Indians  pursuant  to  an  exchange 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  .shall 
upon  acceptance  of  the  relinquishment  be- 
come public  lands  and  shall  become  a  part 
of  any  district  established  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  or  any  withdrawn  or  reserved  area,  other 
than  an  area  withdrawn  or  reserved  for  a 
tribe,  band,  or  group  of  Indians,  within 
which  they  are  located,  subject  to  all  of  the 
laws   and   regulations  applicable   thereto 

"(d)  Either  party  to  an  exchange  under 
this  section  may  reserve  minerals,  easements, 
or  rights  of  use  either  for  Its  own  Ijeneflt. 
for  the  benefit  of  third  parties,  or  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general  public  Any  such 
reservation,  whether  In  lands  conveyed  to  or 
by  the  United  States,  shall  be  subject  to 
such  reasonable  conditions  respecting  Ingress 
and  ejfress  and  the  use  of  the  surface  of  the 
land  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Interior  When  mineral.-* 
are  reserved  In  a  conveyance  by  the  United 
States  any  person  who  prospects  for  or  ac- 
quires the  right  to  mine  and  remove  the 
reserved  mineral  deposits  shall  be  liable  to 
the  surface  owners  according  to  their  respec- 
tive Interests  for  any  actual  damage  to  the 
surface  or  to  the  Improvements  thereon  re- 
sulting from  prospecting  entering,  or  mining 
operations  and  said  person  shall,  prior  to 
entering,  either  obtain  the  surface  owner's 
written   consent,   or   file   with    the   Secretary 


of  the  Interior  a  goid  and  sufflclent  k»- 
or  undertaking  to  the  United  Sut««  i^ 
amount  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  #  *" 
use  and  benefit  of  the  surface  owner  to  iL,^ 
payment  of  such  damages  as  may  be  ^^ 
mined  In  an  action  brought  on  the  boM  " 
undertaking  In  a  court  of  competent  w 
diction  ^    ^^  J^H- 

"(e)  ThU  section  shall  apply  to  all  »>, 
public  lands  States  without  exception  • 

The  letter  accompanying  Senat*  hiii 
1598  is  as  follows:  °"' 

US    Department  of  the  Intexioj 

Washington.  DC  .  April  J2  ';9j, 
Hon.   Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  Senate,  Washington   Dr 

Dear  Mr  President  Enclosed  i«  a  drif 
of  a  proposed  bill  to  amend  section  8  otul 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  June  28  1934  7f. 
U.S.C  .sec   315g).  '  '** 

We  recommend  that  the  proposed  bill  i« 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  fw 
consideration,  and  we  recommend  thai  it  t» 
enacted. 

The  proposed  bill  would  eliminate  gapt  \n 
the  Departments  exchange  authority  ano 
would  facilitate  the  consummation  of  met 
exchanges. 

More  specifically,  the  proposed  blU  would 
( 1 )  authorize  exchanges  of  Interest*  la 
lands;  (2)  authorize  the  acceptance  of  oih 
In  order  to  equalize  values;  (3)  establish  the 
same  rules  for  both  exchanges  with  Sut« 
and  exchanges  with  private  Individual*  and 
give  the  Secretary  more  complete  authority 
to  determine  whether  State  exchanges  woiiid 
be  beneficial;  (4)  authorize  Indians  ownini 
restricted  lands  to  exchange  them  for  public 
lands;  (5)  designate  lands  acquired  through 
exchange  as  automatically  a  part  of  the  with. 
drawn  area  within  which  they  are  locat«<i 
and  (61  make  the  exchange  provisions  appu 
cable  to  Alaska. 

The  present  statute  has  been  constnjed 
as  not  permitting  the  exchange  of  Interwti 
in  lands  Our  experience  has  Indicated  that 
some  exchanges,  of  mutual  benefit  to  Ux 
Government  and  to  the  exchange  propo. 
nents.  have  been  precluded  by  the  UmlUtloe 
on  authority.  Our  proposal  explicitly  pro- 
vides for  exchanges  of  such  Interests. 

Under  existing  law,  exchanges  with  pfl. 
vate  Individuals  can  be  consummated  onlj 
If  the  value  of  the  offered  land  Is  not  lea 
than  the  value  of  the  selected  land.  Often 
such  differences  In  value  lead  to  extended 
negotiations  and  examinations  at  conild- 
erable  cost  to  the  Government  Not  un- 
commonly, exchanges  d'e  because  thi 
exchange  proponent  Ls  unable  to  offer  addi- 
tional lands  to  meet  the  value  requirement! 
The  bill  would  permit  cash  payment  for  not 
to  exceed  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  le- 
lected  land  or  the  filing  of  a  bond  or  cufc 
deposit  to  assure  the  conveyance  of  addi- 
tional lands  to  the  Government  to  make  up 
for  any  difference  In  values. 

Under  existing  law  where  a  State  exchinn 
Involves  the  selection  of  lands  within  1 
grazing  district,  the  offered  lands  must  He 
within  the  same  grazing  district  and  h 
otherwise  unreserved  and  unappropriated 
and  the  sole  discretion  vested  in  the  8ec^^ 
tary  Is  the  determination  of  "whether  th« 
selected  lands  He  In  a  reasonably  compsrt 
body  which  Is  so  located  as  not  to  Interfm 
with  the  administration  or  value  of  the  re- 
maining land  in  such  district  for  gr&rlnf 
purposes  "  Where  the  selected  lands  In  • 
State  exchange  application  are  not  within 
a  grazing  district  and  are  unapproprUtsd 
and  unreserved,  the  Secretary  Is  directed  bj 
the  sUtute  "to  proceed  with  such  exchai>|i 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,"  and  he  li 
without  authority  to  consider  the  Impset 
of  the  proposed  exchange  upon  good  U«d 
tenure  and  u.se.  the  local  economy  and  1^ 
eral  land  programs  and  Interests  Und«f 
the  proposed  change  he  could  consider  thou 
and  similar  factors  to  determine  whether  1 
State  exchange  truly  would  be  beneficial 
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The  present  statute  provides  that  State 
ichanges  can  be  made  on  one  of  two  bases — 
!oual  value  or  equal  acreage.  The  Secretary 
M  regulation  (43  CPR  147.2(b)  )  has  author- 
ized use  of  the  equal  value  concept  only, 
g-ual  acreage  Is  not  a  sound  criterion  owing 
to^the  vast  differences  In  land  values,  often 
depending  on  location  only.  The  proposed 
bill  would  take  cognizance  of  our  present 
nractlce.  Equal  value  Is  also  the  usual  con- 
f,pt  adopted  by  the  Congress  In  measures 
having  their  own  exchange  provisions. 

Another  broadening  feature  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  Is  the  provision  which  would  per- 
Ijtan  Indian  or  Indian  tribes  owning  re- 
stricted lands  to  exchange  them  for  public 
lands  At  the  present  time  public  lands  are 
not  available  for  exchange  for  Indian  lands 
Ijeld.  with  restrictions  against  alienation,  or 
title  to  which  is  In  the  United  States  In  trust 
for  the  Indians,  except  Insofar  as  authorized 
bv  epeolal  statutes  operative  only  In  limited 
areas  The  proposed  bill  would  extend  the 
privileges  of  these  special  statutes  to  all 
Indian  trust  or  restricted  lands,  but  ex- 
changes would  be  made  only  upon  the  re- 
quest or  with  the  consent  of  the  Indian  or 
Indians  involved,  and  the  land  acquired  by 
the  Indians  through  such  exchange  would 
be  clothed  with  all  the  privileges — and  re- 
itrlctlons — as  the  lands  surrendered  by  them. 
This  provision  would  afford  a  greater  measure 
of  flexibility  both  to  the  Government  and  to 
Indians  and  Indian  tribes.  It  Is  In  part 
designed  to  avoid  the  need  for  future  special 
legislation  on  the  subject. 

Under  the  present  statute,  lands  acquired 
through  exchange  by  the  United  States  be- 
came a  part  of  the  grazing  district  within 
which  they  are  situated.  However,  such 
lands  do  not  automatically  otherwise  become 
a  part  of  other  reservations  within  which 
situated  Our  proposal  thus  would  obviate 
the  Issuance  of  public  land  orders  to  some 
extent.  It  would  not  be  operative  as  to  lands 
received  by  the  United  States  In  Indian  ex- 
changes In  cases  where  they  are  situated 
within  an  area  withdrawn  for  Indians. 

Section  8  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  has 
been  deemed  to  be  Inapplicable  to  Alaska. 
There  are  similar  needs  for  exchange  author- 
ity In  Alaska  as  In  other  public  land  States. 
Our  proposal  explicitly  provides  that  Its  pro- 
visions shall  apply  to  all  the  public  land 
States  without  exception. 

The  proposal  omits  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  8  relating  to  pub- 
lication of  exchanges.  Experience  has  dem- 
oMtrated  that  esrentlally  Internal  work 
procedures  embodied  In  statutes  decrease 
ihelr  flexibility.  They  can  be  effectively  In- 
itltuted  through  regulation. 

Also  omitted  Is  the  provision  that  no  fees 
shall  be  charged  for  exchanges.  This  pro- 
vision was  superseded  by  section  201  of  the 
set  of  July  14.  1960  (74  Stat.  506;  43  U.S.C. 
i3fll  et  eq  )  which  states  that,  notwlthstand- 
i.ig  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary 
may  establish  reasonable  fees  for  processing 
applications  relating  to  public  lands  under 
hl«  Jurisdiction. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  la  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
thU  draft  bill   from   the  standpoint  of  the 
adminlstralon's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  A  Cakver.  Jr.. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Part  III  of  the  public 
land  review  is  the  consideration  of  basic 
changes  in  the  techniques  and  methods 
under  which  public  lands  are  retained 
or  disposed  of  by  the  Department  of  the 
intenor.  Today  I  am  Introducing  three 
ouis  which  deal  with  this  subject.  The 
first  measure— and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  message  accompanying  It 
and  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in   my   remarks— is   the   request 


made  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
on  June  14. 1961.  which  was  S.  2219  of  the 
87  th  Congress.  No  hearings  were  held 
on  that  bill  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  1599)  to  authorize  the 
classification,  segregation,  lease,  and  sale 
of  public  land  for  urban,  business,  and 
occupancy  sites,  to  repeal  obsolete  stat- 
utes, and  for  other  purposes;  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bible,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Lands  Act 
of  1961". 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act- 

(a)  The  word  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  term  "public  lands"  means  all 
public  lands  (Including  minerals,  vegetative 
and  other  resources)  in  the  United  States,  In- 
cluding lands  within  reservations  formed 
from  the  public  domain  and  other  lands  per- 
manently or  temporarily  withdrawn  from 
any  or  all  forms  of  appropriation  provided 
for  In  the  public  land  laws,  except  ( 1 )  public 
lands  In  any  national  forest  or  national  wild- 
life refuge  or  other  wildlife  management 
areas,  or  areas  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  through  the  National  Park 
Service,  (2)  the  revested  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia Railroad  or  the  reconveyed  Coos  Bay 
Wagon  Road  grant  lands  In  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, (3)  any  Indian  lands  or  lands  set  aside 
or  held  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  Indians,  (4) 
public  water  reserves  which  the  Secretary 
finds  are  needed  by  the  public  for  the  use, 
control,  or  conservation  of  water  and  (5) 
public  lands  which  the  Secretary  determines 
are  chiefly  valuable  for  minerals  other  than 
coal,  phosphate,  sodium,  potassium,  oil,  gas, 
oil  shale,  native  asphalt,  solid  and  semisolid 
bitumen,  and  bltiimlnous  rock  (including  oil 
Impregnated  rock  or  sands  from  which  oil  is 
recoverable  only  by  special  treatment  after 
the  deposit  Is  mined  or  quarried),  and  for 
lands  In  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  New 
Mexico  sulfur  also. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  term 
"public  lands,"  insofar  as  the  Act  authorizes 
leasing  of  lands  for  occupancy  purposes,  In- 
cludes the  revested  Oregon  and  California 
Railroad  and  the  reconveyed  Coos  Bay  Wagon 
Road  grant  lands  In  the  State  of  Oregon. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  the  term  "pub- 
lic lands,"  Insofar  as  It  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  subdivide  and  dispose  of  lands  for 
urban  purposes  under  section  6  of  this  Act. 
Includes  any  lands  In  the  State  of  Alaska  that 
are  held  by  the  United  States  for  the  use  or 
benefit  of  Indians  without  a  recognition  of 
a  compensable  title  in  the  Indians  and  that 
are  outside  any  reserve  for  Indians  or  admin- 
istrative use. 

(e)  The  words  "subdivide"  and  "subdivi- 
sion" refer  to  the  surveying  and  platting  of 
lands  into  lots,  blocks,  streets,  alleys,  re- 
serves for  public  purposes,  rights-of-way.  and 
such  other  tracts  as  the  Secretary  finds  suit- 
able for  proper  development  of  lands  for 
urban  purposes  or  for  occupancy  purposes. 

(f )  The  term  "urban  purposes"  means  any 
purpose,  including  commercial,  related  to  the 
development  of  an  'orban  or  suburban  resi- 
dential community. 

(g)  The  term  "business  purposes"  In- 
cludes, without  limiting  the  meaning  there- 
of, commercial  and  industrial  activities 
(Including  the  milling  or  processing  of 
natural  products)  but  does  not  Include  crop 


agriculture  or  the  removal,  mining,  extrac- 
tion, or  harvesting  of  natural  products  In 
their  natural  state. 

(h)  The  term  "occupancy  purpose"  means 
recreational,  residential,  business,  or  com- 
munity vise  of  separate  individual  sites  of 
five  acres  or  less  and  any  purpose,  including 
commercial,  related  to  the  development  of  a 
rural  recreational  community. 

(1)   The  term  "qualified  individual"  means 

(1)  any  Individual  who  Is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  aged  twenty -one  years  or  more, 

(2)  any  partnership  or  association,  each  of 
the  meml>ers  of  which  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  aged  twenty-one  years  or  more, 
and  (3)  any  corporation,  Including  non- 
profit corporations,  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  thereof, 
and  authorized  to  do  business  In  the  State 
In  which  the  land  Is  located. 

(J)  The  term  "qualified  governmental 
agency"  means  any  of  the  following.  Includ- 
ing their  lawful  agents  and  instrumen- 
talities: (1)  The  State  within  which  the  land 
is  located,  (2)  the  county  or  municipality  or 
other  local  government  subdivision  within 
which  the  land  is  located,  and  (3)  any  munic- 
ipality within  convenient  access  to  the 
lands:  Protided.  That  the  lands  are  within 
the  same  State  as  the  municipality. 

(k)  The  word  "concurrence".  In  addition 
to  its  usual  connotation,  also  means  with 
the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  or  of  the  State  or  local 
governmental  unit.  In  any  case  where  the 
lands  Involved  have  been  withdrawn  in  aid 
of  a  function  of  a  Federal  department  or 
agency  other  than  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  or  of  a  State,  county,  municipality, 
water  district,  or  local  governmental  subdi- 
vision or  agency. 

(1)   The  word  "value"  means,  in  connec- 
tion with  sales,  the  fair  market  value  of  land, 
including  all  mineral  and  other  interests  In 
land  not  to  be  reserved  to  the  United  States 
under    this    Act,    and.    In    connection    with 
leases,   the   fair   market   rental    of   land.   In 
either  case  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
by  appraisal  or  otherwise,  taking  into  con- 
sideration all  factors  affecting  market  value, 
(m)   The  term  "bona  fide  occupant"  means 
( 1 )  any  person  who,  at  the  time  when  public 
lands  are  segregated  under  the  provUlon  of 
this    Act    has    any    right    of    possession    or 
occupancy  of  any  such  lands  which  Is  based 
upon  a  settlement,  entry,  location,  or  other 
action  Initiated  and  maintained  in  accord- 
ance with  any  statute  other  than  this  Act 
and  which.  If  perfected  under  the  statute, 
would  enable  such  person  to  obtain  title  to 
such  lands,  and  (2)  any  person  who,  at  the 
time  of  such  segregation,  has  any  right  of 
possession  or  occupancy  of  any  such  lands 
( including  a  right  based  on  actual  possession 
under  section  8  of  the  Act  of  May  17,  1884 
(23  Stat.  24) )  which  is  subject  to  extinguish- 
ment or  termination  at  will  by  the  United 
States  and  Is  not  open  to  perfection  under 
any  statute  other  than  this  Act,  but  which. 
under  the  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  the 
lands  immediately  prior  to  the  segregation 
thereof,  is  protected  against  intrusion  or  in- 
vasion  by  third  persons   until   it  is  extin- 
guished or  terminated  by  authority  of  the 
United  States,  and  (3)  any  other  person  who 
meets  such  requirements  for  the  recognition 
of  an  equity  in  segregated  lands,  including, 
in  the  case  of  an  Indian  in  Alaska,  an  equity 
based   on  considerations  of   economic   need 
as    may    be    prescribed    by    the    regulations 
issued  under  this  Act; 

(n)  The  word  "Indian"  means  Indian, 
Eskimo,  or  Aleut  and  any  tribe,  band,  or 
community  thereof. 

(o)  The  term  "excess  public  lands"  means 
any  public  lands  ( 1 )  which  are  withdrawn  by 
Executive  Order  Numbered  6910  dated  No- 
vember 26,  1934,  as  amended,  or  by  Execu- 
tive Order  Numbered  6964  dated  February  5, 
1935.  as  amended,  or  pursuant  to  section  1 
of  the  Act  of  June  28,  1934  (48  Stat.  1269; 
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43  V£C.  315)  u  amended,  or  vhich  are 
vacant,  unappropriated,  and  unrea«rv0d  pub- 
lic lands  tn  Alaska,  and  (2)  whlcii  tiie  Sec- 
retary finds  are  not  suitable  for  diapoeltlon 
under  any  public  land  lav.  other  tban  sec- 
Uon  8  of  ttxiM  Act.  and  (3)  which  the  Sec- 
retary flnda  are  not  needed  for  any  Federal 
program,  project,  or  activity. 

Sec  3  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  administer  this  Act  so  as 
to  promote  the  beneficial  use  and  disposi- 
tion of  public  lands  subject  to  the  provisions 
hereof,  and  at  the  same  time  safeguard  the 
public  Interest  in  the  lands.  To  this  end. 
proposed  classLflcatlons,  leases,  and  sales  un- 
der this  Act  should  be  considered  In  the  light 
of  their  effect  upon  the  conservation  of  nat- 
ural resources  and  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
Individuals  and  communities  Involved,  and 
of  their  consistency  with  State  laws  and  lo- 
cal governmental  ordinances,  plans,  and  pro- 
grams. This  Act  should  be  administered  In 
a  manner  which  will  tend  to  promote  de- 
velopment of  the  public  lands,  to  maintain 
In  public  ownership  or  control  scenic  attrac- 
tions or  water  or  other  resources  that  should 
be  kept  open  to  public  use,  and  to  avoid  un- 
reasonable Interference  with  the  use  of  wa- 
ter for  grazing  purpoees.  undue  Impairment 
of  the  protection  of  watershed  areas,  scat- 
tered or  isolated  settlement  which  would  Im- 
pose undue  bxirdens  upon  State  or  local 
governmenta  In  providing  governmental  serv- 
ices. Interference  with  the  application  of  the 
sustained  yield  timber  management  require- 
ment established  by  the  Act  of  August  28, 
1»37  (43  use.  1181a-1181f),  as  amended, 
and  nonconforming  or  substandard  land 
uses. 

8bc.  4.  fa)  The  Secretary,  with  concur- 
rence and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
deem  necessary,  Is  hereby  authorized  to  sell 
to  qualified  governmental  agencies.  In  tracts 
not  exceeding  five  thousand  acres,  at  their 
value  any  public  lands  which  he  may  classify 
as  chlefiy  valxmble  for  urban  or  business 
purposes. 

(b)  Before  any  lands  may  be  dlspKwed  of 
under  this  section.  It  must  be  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  the  land  Is 
to  be  devoted  to  an  established  or  definitely 
proposed  project  or  program  and  that  the 
qualified  governmental  agency  has  the  bona 
fide  Intention,  authority,  and  means  to  de- 
velop the  lands,  or  to  dlspoee  of  the  lands  for 
development,  for  urban  or  business  pur- 
poses. 

(c)  No  more  than  five  thousand  acres  may 
be  conveyed  under  this  section  In  any  twelve- 
month period  to  any  one  grantee  for  any 
one  project  or  program,  and  applications  by 
any  one  applicant  for  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand acre*  for  any  one  project  or  program 
may  not  be  pending  at  one  time. 

Sbc.  5  (a)  The  Secretary,  with  concur- 
rence and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
deem  necessary.  Is  hereby  authorized  to  sell 
at  public  auction  and  at  not  less  than  their 
value  to  qualified  individuals.  In  tracts  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty  acres  each,  any  public  lands  which  he 
may  classify  as  chiefly  valuable  for  urban  or 
biislness  purposes.  No  qualified  Individual 
shall  purchase  within  any  twelve-month  pe- 
riod more  than  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty  acres  under  this  section  and  ap- 
plications by  one  qualified  individual  for 
more  than  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty  acres  shall  not  be  pending  at  one  time. 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  policies  expressed  in 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  may.  In  sales  of  lands 
pursuant  to  this  section,  prescribe  such  con- 
ditions precedent  and  conditions  subsequent 
as  he  deems  practicable,  feasible,  and  rea- 
sonable. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law.  the  Secretary,  with  con- 
currence, is  hereby  authorized,  by  contract 
or  otherwise,  to  cause  subdlvlslonal  plans  to 
be  prepared  for  and  to  have  subdivided  any 
public   lands  which   he  may   classify  under 


this  Act  as  chiefly  valuable  tra  urban  pur- 
poses or  occupancy  purposes. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
lease  or  sell,  at  not  less  than  their  value, 
public  lands  subdivided  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  to  qualified 
individuals  and  to  qualified  governmental 
agencies  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  may  deem  desirable,  or  the  Secretary 
may  In  the  disposal  of  such  subdivided  lands 
to  qualified  governmental  agencies  for  pub- 
lic purposes  apply  the  provisions  of  the  Rec- 
reation and  P\ibllc  Purposes  Act  of  June  14. 
192«  (44  Stat.  741:  43  U  3C  sees  869  869  4). 
as  amended  but  the  Secretary  In  the  dis- 
posal of  such  subdivided  lands  (  1 )  shall  give 
bona  fide  occupants  a  preference  right  to 
purchase  the  lands  occupied  by  them  or 
other  lands  wUhIn  the  same  subdivision  In 
lieu  thereof,  at  prices  which  shall  be  bnsed 
upon  the  value  of  the  property  at  the  time 
when  It  Is  offered  for  sale  diminished  by  the 
amount  of  any  Increased  value  resulting 
from  the  development  or  Improvement  of 
the  lands  by  the  occupant  or  his  predeces- 
sors In  Interest,  and  by  the  amount  of  any 
further  adjustment  that  Is  appropriate  for 
giving  full  effect  to  the  equities  of  such 
occupants.  (3)  shall  subject  such  preference 
rights  to  such  restrictions,  exceptions,  and 
other  conditions  as  he  may  find  to  t>e  needed 
In  order  to  prevent  speculation,  facilitate 
settlement,  or  otherwise  protect  the  public 
Interest.  (3)  shall  not  require  any  payment 
by  any  Indian  for  lands  In  any  subdivision 
which  he  finds  will  serve  primarily  the  needs 
of  the  Indian  population  of  Alaska  or  for 
lands  in  any  other  subdivision  of  which 
such  Indian  Is  a  bona  fide  occupant,  (4) 
stiall  not  require  any  payment  for  any 
streets  and  alleys  dedicated  by  any  means 
whatsoever  for  Use  of  the  public  or  to  any 
qualified  governmental  agency,  and  (5)  shall 
not  sell  or  lease  more  than  one  tract  to  any 
one  qualified  Individual  except  upon  a  show- 
ing of  good  faiUi  and  reasons  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums,  not  exceeding  $500,000  per 
annum,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  segre- 
gation and  classification  of  lands,  the 
preparation  of  plans  and  plats,  the  determi- 
nation of  improvement  requirements,  and 
the  conduct  of  surveys  authorized  by  this 
section.  The  Treasury  shall  be  relmbiu-sed 
for  all  exjjendUures  for  these  purposes  out 
of  the  proceeds  from  sales  of  lands  under 
this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  require,  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  lease  or  sale  of  lands 
surveyed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  payment  or  the  agree- 
ment to  pay  by  the  lessee  or  purchaser  to  a 
contractor  or  contractors  selected  by  such 
means  as  the  Secretary  may  provide  by  reg- 
ulation of  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding on.  or  for  the  benefit  of.  the  lands 
applied  for  such  grades,  roads,  streets, 
drains,  water  supply  systems,  and  other  Im- 
provements as  may  be  required  by  local  zon- 
ing ordinances  and  standards  or  as  may  be 
usual  to  subdivision  tracts  as  the  Secretary 
In  his  discretion  determines  to  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  for  construction  prior  to  the 
consummation  of  such  lease  or  sale. 

Stc  7  The  Secretary  shall  issue  a  re- 
stricted patent  for  any  lands  disposed  of 
under  section  6  of  this  Act  to  any  Indian 
who.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary.  Is  not 
competent  to  mani\ge  the  property  to  be 
conveyed.  Such  restricted  patent  shall  pro- 
hibit the  alienation  or  taxation  of  the  lands 
without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  and 
may  contain  such  other  provisions  for  the 
protection  of  the  Interests  of  the  owner  of 
the  lands  as  the  Secretary  finds  advisable. 
Such  patent  shall  also  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary, if  he  determines  that  the  owner  of 
the  lands  Is  In  a  position  to  manage  them 
without  protection  by  the  United  States,  may 
terminate  the  restrictions  Imposed  by  the 
patent  In  such  circumstances  and  upon  such 
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conditions  as  he  finds  advisable    wheth— 
not  the  owner  has  applied  for  a'temun!^.* 
of    the   restrictions.      The    approvai  b,^ 
Secretary  of  the  act  of  the  owner  in  l,u 
a  tract  of  land  for  which  a  restricted  rTu!!* 
has  been  issued  under  this  secUon  shall 
In    the    purchaser    a    complete    tlUeiwhT** 
shall   be   subject   to   the   resuictlons  otti,, 
the  purchaser  Is  an  Indian  and  the  con 
ance    provides   for   a   continuance  of  uj  '*'" 
strlcUons)    from  the  date  of  such  spo*  '*" 

Sec    8.  (a)   The  Secretary.  Under  ni,5j°,^ 
ulatlons  tis  he  may  deem  necessary,  i«  her^ 
authorized  to  sell   at  public  aucUon  and 
not  less  than   their  value   to  quaiifle<i  1m*' 
vlduals  and  to  qualified  governmental  at» 
cles,    In    tracts   not   exceeding  one  thou2r^d 
two    hundred    and    eighty    acres   each^, 
public    lands   which    he    may   classify  «  „ 
cess  public  lands. 

(b)    In  the  interest  of  protecting  the  gu 
blllty  of  dependent  economic  activities  th 
Secretary    may    provide    by    regxiUuon  Uut* 
under  such  conditions  which  he  deems  i 
proprlate  to  effect  the  purposes  of  thU  Mn 
graph,   owners   of    lands   contlguotis  to^n 
offered  for  sale  under  this  section  shall  ban 
a   preference   right  to   buy   the  offered  Und 
at  the  highest  bid  price. 

Sbc.  0  All  revenues  derived  from  the  k&j« 
or  lease  of  public  lands  imder  this  Act  ei- 
cept  for  the  reimbursements  provided  for  \n 
subsection  (c)  of  section  6  of  this  Act,  »h»U 
be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  and  disposed 
of  In  the  same  manner  as  moneys  receited 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands. 

Sec.  10  All  patenU  or  other  evidence  w' 
title  issued  under  this  Act  shall  contain  (ii 
a  reservation  to  the  United  States  of  all  ^. 
posits  of  coal,  native  asphalt,  mAld  and  lenii- 
solid  bitumen,  and  bituminous  rock  (Includ- 
ing oil -impregnated  rock  or  sands  from  whlcii 
oil  is  recoverable  only  by  special  treatment 
after  the  deposit  is  mined  or  quarried),  oil 
gas.  oil  shale,  phosphate,  sodium,  potassium 
and  for  lands  In  the  States  of  Louisiana  and 
New  Mexico  sulfur  also.  In  the  lands  de- 
scribed In  the  patent  or  other  evidence  of 
tlUe,  together  with  the  right  to  prospect  for 
mine,  and  remove  them  under  applicable 
provisions  of  law  and  (2)  any  other  resern- 
tlons,  conditions  or  limitations  which  the 
Secretary  deems  necessjiry  or  desirable  In  the 
public  Interest. 

Sfc  11  (a)  The  notation  In  the  proper 
land  office  of  a  proposal  to  classify  laadi 
under  this  Act  or  the  classification  of  landi 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  segregate  tbe 
lands  from  further  application  to  make  en- 
try, selection,  or  location  and  from  ietUe- 
ment  and  location  under  the  public  land 
liiws  to  such  extent  and  under  such  tenm 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
appropriate 

(b)  All  segregations  under  this  Act  «h»l! 
be  subject  to  valid  rights  existing  at  the 
time  of  segregation. 

(c)  No  applications  shall  be  filed  to  lent 
or  purchase  lands  pursuant  to  this  Act  ex- 
cept lands  which  have  been  opened  thereto 
by  the  Secretary. 

Sec  12  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  any  lawful  zoning  action  by 
d\ily  constituted  local  governmental  author- 
ity shall  govern  construction  and  utillDitloB 
of  Improvements  on  public  lands  classlfled 
under  the  terms  of  this  Act,  except  u  to 
such  Improvements  which  are  being  utlliad 
by,  or  being  constructed  by  or  for.  the  United 
States  or  any  of  Its  agents  or  instrumentsll- 
ties. 

(b)  Where  the  governing  body  of  tte 
county  BO  requests  It,  the  Secretary  win  al- 
low local  zoning  authorities  a  reasonable 
period  in  which  to  consider  and  zone  IsaA 
in  each  proposal  for  subdivision,  lesse,  or 
sale  under  the  terms  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  toli- 
sue  such  regulations,  make  such  determina- 
tions, and  do  such  other  acta  or  thinp  i» 
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_  ^  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  terms  of  this  Act. 

S«c  14  (a)  Subject  to  valid  rights  and 
UsbUltles  existing  at  the  date  of  approval  of 
thU  Act.  the  following  statutes  or  parts  of 
gututes  are  repealed : 

,11  Sections  2380,  2381,  3383,  3383.  3384. 
2388  2387,  2388,  2389.  2391,  2392,  2393,  and 
2394  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (43 
CSC.  711-715,  717-724): 

(3)  Act  of  March  3,  1877.  as  amended  (19 
Stat   392;  43  US  C.  725-727); 

l3)  Section  22  of  the  Act  of  May  2,  1890 
,26  Stat  91;  43  use.  1094); 

(4)  Act  of  May  14,  1890.  as  amended  (26 
SUt.   109;    43  use     1111-1117); 

l5)  Sections  11  and  16  of  the  Act  of  March 
3  1891  (26  SUt.  1099,  1101;  48  U.S.C.  355,  43 
CSC.  728); 

i6)  Joint  ResoUitlon  of  September  1.  1893 
,28  SUt.  11:   43  use    1118); 

(7)  Act  of  May  11,  1896  (29  Stat.  116;  43 
CSC.  1119): 

,8)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  January  18, 
1897  (29  Stat.  490;   43  U.S.e.   1133); 

,9)  Act  of  February  9,  1903  (ch  531,  32 
Stat  820;  43  U  S  e.  731): 

,101  The  fourth  paragraph  of  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  March  12.  1914  (38  Stat.  307.  48 
use  3031; 

(11)  Act  of  July  9.  1914  (38  Stat.  454;  43 
OS.C.  730); 

(12)  Act  of  May  26.  1926  (44  Stat.  629;  48 
CSC  335a -355d) ; 

(13)  Act  of  June  1,  1938  (52  Stat.  609:  43 
use  682a-682e) ,  as  amended: 

(14)  Act  of  February  26.  1948  (62  Stat.  35; 
48  use.  355ei; 

(15)  Act  of  August  30.  1949  (63  Stat.  679: 
48  use   364a-364e); 

(16)  Section  2455  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(43  use.  1171,  1171a.  1171b,  1175,  1176. 
1177),  as  amended; 

(IT)  Act  of  July  24.  1947  (61  Stat.  414; 
48U5.C.  364). 

(bi  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  May  14.  1898 
(30  SUt.  413;  48  U  S  C.  359.  461-465).  as 
amended.  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"That  Ingress  and  egress  shall  be  reserved 
to  the  public  on  the  waters  of  all  streams, 
whether  navlg.^ble  or  otherwise.  No  entry 
for  raliroad.  wagon  road,  or  tramway  pur- 
poses shall  be  allowed  under  this  Act  on 
lands  abutting  on  navigable  water  of  more 
than  eighty  rods.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  reserve  for  the  use  of  the  natives 
of  Alaska  suitable  tracU  of  land  along  the 
waterfront  of  any  stream.  Inlet,  bay.  or  sea- 
shore for  landing  places  for  canoes  and  other 
craft  used  by  such  natives:  Provided.  That 
the  Annette,  Prlbllof  Islands,  and  the  Islands 
leased  or  occupied  for  the  propagation  of 
foxes  be  excepted  from  the  ojieratlon  of  this 
Act 

That  all  affidavits,  testimony,  proofs    and 
other*    papers     provided     for     by     this     Act 
»nd  by  said    Act  of   March    third,   eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-one,  or  by  any  depart- 
mental or  Executive  regulation   thereunder 
by  depositions  or  otherwise,  under  commls- 
«lon  from   such    oflJcer   as    the    Secretary   of 
the  Interior  may  designate,  which  may  have 
been  or  may  hereafter  be  taken  and  sworn 
to  anywhere  In  the  United  States,  before  any 
court.  Judge,  or  other  officer   authorized  by 
law  to  administer  an  oath,  shall  be  admitted 
n  evidence  as  If  taken  before  such  officer  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  designate 
And  thereafter  such  proof,  together  with  a 
certified  copy  of  the  field  notes  and  plat  of 
-ne  survey  of  the  claim,  shall  be  filed  In  such 
^mce  as  the  Secretary  of   the  Interior  may 
aeslgnate.  and  If  such  survey  and  plat  shall 
be  approved  by  him  or  by  such  officer  as  he 
^y  designate,  certified  copies   thereof,   to- 
gether  with    the    claimant's    application    to 
f^^^-  '^*"  **  ^^^  1°  the  United  States 
cl^LT^V  ^^'  '*''<*  district  in  which  the 
S  th.    ,   .  "*^-  thereupon,  at  the  expense 
w  tae  claimant,  such  officer  as  the  Secretary 


of  the  Interior  may  designate  of  such  land 
office  shall  cause  notice  of  such  application 
to  be  published  for  at  least  sixty  days  In  a 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  published 
nearest  the  claim  within  Alaska,  and  the  ap- 
plicant shall  at  the  time  of  filing  such  field 
notes,  plat,  and  application  to  purchase  In 
the  land  office,  as  aforesaid,  cause  a  copy  of 
such  plat,  together  with  the  application  to 
pxn-chase,  to  be  posted  upon  the  claim,  and 
such  plat  and  application  shall  be  kept 
posted  In  a  conspicuous  place  on  such  claim 
continuously  for  at  least  sixty  days,  and 
during  such  period  of  posting  and  publica- 
tion or  within  thirty  days  thereafter  any  per- 
son, corporation,  or  association,  having  or 
asserting  any  adverse  interest  in.  or  claim  to. 
tlie  tract  of  land  or  any  part  thereof  sought 
to  be  purchased,  may  file  In  the  land  office 
where  such  application  is  pending,  under 
oath,  an  adverse  claim  setting  forth  the 
nature  and  extent  thereof,  and  such  adverse 
cl.ilmant  shall,  within  sixty  days  after  filing 
of  such  adverse  claim,  begin  action  to  quiet 
title  In  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
v.lthln  Alaska,  and  thereafter  no  patent  shall 
Issue  for  such  claim  until  the  final  adjudica- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  parties,  and  such 
patent  shall  then  be  Issued  In  conformity 
with  the  final  decree  of  the  court." 

(c)  Any  townslte  now  existing  under  the 
above  statutes  or  paru  of  statutes  may  con- 
tinue to  be  administered  thereunder  In  the 
same  manner  as  If  this  Act  had  not  been 
passed,  or.  subject  to  any  rlghU  or  liabilities 
now  existing,  may  be  administered  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  as  the  Secretary 
finds  to  be  most  practicable  in  each  case. 

The  letter  accompanying  Senate  bill 
1599  is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interioe. 

Washington,  DC.  June  14. 1961. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  o/  the  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  to  authorize  the  classifica- 
tion, segregation,  lease,  and  sale  of  publlo 
land  for  urban,  business,  and  occupancy 
Bites,  to  repeal  obsolete  statutes,  and  for 
other  purfKises. 

We  request  that  the  proposed  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  for  con- 
sideration and  we  recommend  that  it  be  en- 
acted. 

Tlirough  lU  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
this  Department  manages  the  national  land 
reserve.  For  the  foreseeable  future,  oiu- 
principal  function  with  respect  to  these 
lands  win  continue  to  be  that  of  manage- 
ment. However,  to  some  extent,  we  wlU 
continue  also  to  be  a  land  disposition  agency, 
transferring  relatively  small  acreages  each 
year  where  emerging  private  and  govern- 
mental needs  require  lancU  from  the  national 
land  reserve  and  the  lands  are  not  needed  for 
more  compelling  purposes.  The  President's 
special  message  on  natural  resources  to  the 
Congress,  dated  February  23.  1961.  emphasizes 
the  Importance  of  these  lands  to  the  national 
economy  and  refers  to  them  as  "a  vital  na- 
tional reserve  that  should  be  devoted  to  pro- 
ductive use  now  and  maintained  for  future 
generations." 

We  have  been  attempting  to  perform  our 
management  and  dlsposlUon  functions  with 
Inadequate  means  at  oiu-  disposal.  In  s<Mne 
measure,  this  situation  stems  from  the  fact 
that  the  public  land  laws  are  the  result  of  a 
series  of  enactments  over  the  years,  a  large 
number  of  which  are  now  obsolete  or  other- 
wise insufficient.  To  some  extent,  these 
laws  reflect  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  last  century  and  no  longer  accommo- 
date themselves  to  today's  situations.  The 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  ACTalrs 
have  been  recepUve  to  proposals  to  modern- 
ize these  laws,  but  as  yet  have  not  been 
presented  with  any  comprehensive  proposal 


to  bring  the  laws  up  to  date.     This  we  in- 
tend to  do  in  the  months  to  come. 

Our  studies  to  date  Indicate  that  a  com- 
prehensive, modernized  sjrstem  of  noiunlneral 
public  land  laws  should  probably  encompass 
the  following  elemenU: 

1.  A  system  of  disposition  by  lease  and  sale 
of  public  lands  found  to  be  chlefiy  valuable 
for  private  use  and  development  other  than 
agriculture.  A  draft  to  accomplish  this  is 
enclosed  in  this  letter  and  is  more  fully 
described  below. 

2.  Disposition  of  public  lands  considered 
to  be  chlefiy  valuable  for  agriculture.  A 
draft  of  legislation  for  thU  piirpose  will  be 
prepared.  One  approach  could  be  to  remedy 
some  of  the  features  of  existing  agricultural 
public  land  laws  which  have  caused  the 
greatest  difficulties  and  to  introduce  to  some 
extent  at  least,  payment  for  the  hands  under 
terms  more  in  keeping  with  the  value  of  the 
resources  to  be  obtained  In  order  to  elimi- 
nate speculative  interest  In  such  lands.  This 
could  Include  higher  standards  for  classifica- 
tion, higher  standards  for  development,  and 
changes  In  details  of  the  homestead  and 
desert  land  acU.  Repeal  of  the  Plttman 
Act  of  October  22.  1919  (41  Stat.  293-  43 
use.  sees.  351-355.  357-360).  and  the  act  of 
September  22,  1923  (42  Stat.  1012;  43  U.S.C. 
356)  is  another  possibility.  A  proposal  (H.R. 
6241)  for  the  repeal  of  the  Plttman  Act  was 
previously  submitted  and  a  hearing  held 
before  the  House  Public  LancU  Subcommittee 
on  April  21,  1961. 

3.  Modernizing  and  streamlining  adminis- 
trative procedures  for  exchanges  of  public 
lands  with  States  and  Individuals  and  also 
exchanges  of  public  lands  for  Indian  trust 
lands  In  appropriate  circumstances.  A  draft 
of  legislation  to  accomplish  this  will  be  pre- 
pared. 

4.  Revision  and  extension  of  basic  au- 
thority for  the  management  of  public  lands 
under  the  administration  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  A  draft  of  legislation 
will  be  prepared  providing  specific  authoriza- 
tion for  the  administration  of  balanced  usage 
of  such  lands  and  for  sustained-yield  man- 
agement  of  renewable  range,  forest,  and 
other  resources.  Study  Is  also  being  given 
to  administrative  matters  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  need  for  legislative  clari- 
fication and  simplification  of  the  general  au- 
thority for  the  administration  of  public 
lands. 

5.  Easements  over  public  lands.  We  will 
prepare  draft  legislation  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  existing  right-of-way  laws  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  provide  modem,  workable, 
and  uniform  law  for  granting  easemenU  af- 
fecting lands  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Existing  right-of-way  laws  do 
not  make  provision  for  various  uses  which 
would  seem  properly  to  fall  within  their 
general  objectives,  do  not  always  permit 
ready  terminations  of  rlghU  granted,  and  do 
not  contain  adequate  provision  for  appro- 
priate terms  and  conditions  for  proper  man- 
agement of  the  surface,  and  for  adequate 
dimensions  to  permit  necessary  utilization. 

6.  Mineral  reservations  in  connection  with 
land  sales.  This  general  field  wlU  be  con- 
sidered in  two  parts.  The  first  part  would 
tend  to  relieve  the  difficult  situation  In  Tuc- 
son. Ariz.,  and  other  localities  where  the  lo- 
cating of  mining  claims  for  the  mineral 
estate  in  lands,  the  surface  of  which  has 
been  patented,  conflicts  with  private  devel- 
opment of  the  surface  for  residential.  Indus- 
trial, and  commercial  purposes.  There  are 
over  30  million  acres,  only  the  surface  of 
which  has  been  patented  and  the  mineral 
estate  may  be  appropriated  under  the  U.S. 
mining  laws  regardless  of  surface  develop- 
ment. We  expect  shortly  to  submit  draft 
legislation  on  this  flrst  part.  A  draft  for 
the  second  part  will  encompass  a  proposed 
uniform  system  of  disposition  and  reserva- 
tion  of   mineral   interests   In    publlo   lands. 
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One  poMible  approach  would  be  the  reten- 
tion by  the  United  States  In  ail  clrcum- 
stances  of  thooe  mlnerala  which  may  be  sub- 
ject to  lease  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1930  (41  Stat.  437;  30  U^.C.  181).  as 
amended,  and  provision  for  the  sale  of  the 
mineral  Interest  for  nonleasable  minerals,  to 
the  patentee  In  all  Instances  where  such 
mineral  values  are  minor  as  compared  to 
the  surface  values. 

The  above  bIx  subjects,  of  course,  describe 
only  certain  major  areas  of  concern.  Other 
and  less  far-reaching  proposals  will  al£o  be 
made.  Requests  for  legislation  on  these 
lesser  proposals,  together  with  those  above. 
will  be  submitted  as  rapidly  as  they  can 
be  prepared.  We  anticipate,  however,  that 
the  completion  of  all  the  proposals  will  taJce 
substantial  time  and  accordingly  urge  that 
each  proposal  be  given  congressional  consid- 
eration as  It  Is  submitted. 

The  above  proposaU  reflect  the  opinion  of 
this  Department  and.  except  for  Item  1. 
have  not  been  as  yet  approved  by  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

The  Increasing  economic  activity  In  publlo 
land  States  has  caused  a  growing  demand 
for  land  for  commercial  and  Industrial  pur- 
poses. While  this  demand  exists  In  connec- 
tion with  many  Industries.  It  Is  particularly 
pressed  for  those  requiring  locations  within 
large  areas  of  open  land  and  climatic  condi- 
tions of  the  type  found  In  certain  regions 
where  a  great  deal  of  public  land  Is  situated, 
such  as  electronics,  aircraft,  and  missile  In- 
dustries. There  is  no  means  easily  available 
for  the  disposal  of  public  lands.  In  tracts 
of  sufflclent  slae  for  these  purposes.  Cum- 
bersome and  roundabout  methods  have  to 
be  used,  such  as  exchanges  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  suitable  lands.  Occasionally  special 
legislation  for  individual  sites  has  been 
sought. 

At  the  same  time  that  there  has  been 
such  an  Increasing  demand  for  public  land 
for  commercial  and  Industrial  purpNsses. 
there  has  also  been  an  Increasing  demand 
for  public  land  In  connection  with  urban 
and.  partlc\ilarly.  suburban  development. 
This  development  In  the  periphery  around 
cities  and  along  highways  leading  out  from 
cities  has  been  one  of  the  most  noticeable 
phenomena  of  the  period  since  the  close  of 
the  Second  World  War. 

The  proposed  bill  takes  cognizance  of  these 
demands  and  would  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  lands  at  their  appraised  fair 
market  value  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  urban  or  business  development  under 
their  direction  or  authorization.  Similar 
provision  wotUd  be  made  for  the  disposition 
of  lands  at  public  auction  to  private  enter- 
prises for  urban  or  business  development  un- 
der their  initiative  or  direction,  subject  to 
conditions  which  the  Secretary  might  pre- 
scribe to  Insure  effectuation  of  the  purposes 
of  the  transfer. 

The  proposed  bill  would  authorize  this  De- 
partment to  subdivide  lands  chiefly  valuable 
for  urban  or  occupancy  purposes,  and  to 
make  disposition  of  such  subdivided  lands 
and  other  small  tracts  by  lease  or  sale. 

The  proposed  bill  also  contemplates  the 
sale  at  public  auction  of  public  lands  not 
suitable  for  dlaposltlon  under  other  provi- 
sions of  law  and  which  are  not  needed  for 
any  Federal  program,  project,  or  activity. 

The  propoEed  bill  does  not  contain  to  any 
appreciable  extent  operational  requirements 
and  restrictions,  since  these,  experience 
amply  shows,  tend  to  impede.  If  not  prevent, 
efficient  and  effective  opjeratlons  and  lead  to 
numerous  amendments  of  law.  The  pro- 
posed bill  would  contain  policy  directives 
and  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  act  ef- 
fectively to  carry  out  the  beneficial  use  and 
disposition  of  the  public  lands  consistent 
with  the  public  Interest.  This  authority 
would  permit  us  to  classify  lands,  to  segre- 
gate them  for  planned  dispositions,  to  grant 
preference  rights  where  equity  would  dic- 
tate, and  to  make  conditional  conveyances. 


This  proposed  bill.  If  enacted,  should  not 
be  regarded  as  a  final  resolution  of  all  qiiea- 
tlons  of  aboriginal  title  In  Alaska,  nor  should 
the  proposed  bill  be  considered  as  prejudic- 
ing the  claims  now  pending  thereon. 

Subsection  8(c)  and  section  9  ot  the  pro- 
posed bill  contemplate  that  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  lands  eqiial  to  the  costs  of  segre- 
gation and  classlflcaUon  of  lands,  the  prep- 
aration of  plans  and  plats,  the  determina- 
tion of  Improvement  requirements,  and  the 
conduct  of  surveys  will  not  go  Into  the  funds 
from  which  the  States  allocations  are  com- 
puted. In  other  words,  revenues  equivalent 
to  such  coets.  are  Impressed  with  a  Hen  and 
are  to  be  wholly  returned  to  the  US.  Treas- 
ury and  the  States  will  receive  their  shares 
from  the  remainder  of  the  proceeds. 

Our  proposal  would  repeal  a  number  of 
laws  which  are  now  obsolete  In  whole  or  in 
part  or  which  will  be  unnecessary  If  this  pro- 
posed general  legislation  Is  enacted.  The 
laws  which  would  be  affected  are: 

A.  The  townslte  laws,  a  hodgepodge  of 
legislation  passed  over  the  years  with  varying 
provisions.  The  need  for  their  complete 
revision  Is  discussed  In  detail  In  appendix  A. 
enclosed. 

B.  The  Small  Tract  Act  (52  Stat  609. 
43  XJ3C.  682a).  as  amended,  a  general  and 
rather  simple  law  which  contains  cer- 
tain objectionable  features  but  which  la 
otherwise  Incorporated  in  the  new  pro- 
posal. Objectionable  features  Include  the 
automatic  reservation  of  all  minerals  (dis- 
cussed In  detail  In  appendix  B.  enclosed) 
and  the  provision  for  Interior  employee  par- 
ticipation In  the  program.  With  the  large 
scale  acquisition  of  lands  by  the  State  of 
Alaslca  In  the  more  desirable  areas,  it  no 
longer  seems  necessary  to  make  Alaska  an 
exception  to  the  general  rules. 

C.  The  homeslte.  headquarter  site,  and 
trade  and  manufacturing  site  laws  of  Alaska, 
settlement  laws.  The  laws  with  their  limita- 
tions are  not  entirely  suitable  for  the 
Intended  purposes.  Further,  they  serve  to 
Impede  State  selections  and  management  of 
public  lands.  The  low  statutory  prices  for 
the  lands  (ta-SO  per  acre)  are  Inconsistent 
with  good  public  policy.  The  proposed  bill 
would  permit  the  Secretary  to  allow  settle- 
ment where  It  would  prove  satisfactory. 

D.  SecUon  2455  R.S..  43  U.S.C.  1171.  as 
amended,  providing  for  the  sale  of  Isolated 
and  rough  or  mountainous  tracts.  The 
fact  that  lands  are  Isolated,  rough,  and 
mountainous  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
they  are  suitable  for  disposition.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  that  they  lack  such 
characteristics  does  not  mean  that  they 
are  suitable  for  retention.  The  criteria 
in  the  law  are  therefore  obsolete.  The 
preference  right  added  to  the  law  In  1934 
serves  to  deter  competition  and  to  Invite 
sales  of  adjoining  lands  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  such  rights.  The  new  proposal 
would  permit  the  Secretary  to  grant  prefer- 
ence rights  to  adjoining  owners  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

E.  The  Alaska  Public  Sale  Act.  the  act  of 
August  30.  1949  (63  Stat.  679;  48  U.S.C.  364a- 
364e).  The  restrictive  nature  of  the  act 
makes  It  unsuitable  for  present  conditions,  as 
Is  discussed  In  detail  In  appendix  C.  enclosed. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentaUon  of 
this  proposed  draft  bill  from  the  sundpolnt 
of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  A.  Car\'Xr.  Jr. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Appendix  A 

TowMsrrES 
Over  the  years  the  Congress  has  enacted  a 
series  of  laws  providing  for  the  withdrawal, 
location,  use  and  dlfpoeal  of  townsltes  upon 
the  public  lands.  The  varying  procedures 
prescribed  by  these  laws  are  partially  inter- 
dependent, partially  alternative,  and  partially 
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unrelated.    Many  of  the  provisions  <^  tw. 
'ecome  obaolet«  h»  reasom^^** 


laws  have  become  obsolete  by      _ 
clrcinnstanoes  as  changes  in  other 


of  the  public  land  Uws.  dlspoelUo^J?***°* 
Btantlally  all  the  pubUc  lands  within  ""^ 
tlcular  category  upon  which  a  parucuui*'" 
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of  provisions  was  designed  to  operate 
velopment  of  new  and  better 


•et 

townslte  planning  and  manag^nt**.^'* 
have  caused  the  public  to  lose  IntepMt 
employing  the  older  and  less  advanuuJL'" 
techniques.  Practical  experience  hsT!^ 
revealed  a  number  of  particulars  in  whiT 
the  existing  laws  are  ambiguous  contwuir 
tory.  incomplete,  or  otherwise  in  n^d^", 
technical  Improvement.  ^^  °' 

Some  of  the  townslte  laws-  e  g  r  s  *»«-. 
43  use.  720.  as  amended  contain  iuaiuS^' 
upon  the  size  of  townsltes  and  upon  ihe^ 
of  the  various  types  of  tracts  In  townri^ 
These  llmiutlons  at  times  have  tended^ 
Impede  normal  community  growth  or  tiT 
laying  out  of  the  townslte  and  Its"  varinf,! 
public  facilities  In  the  most  beneficial  m.n 
ner.  ^" 

Some  of  the  townslte  laws  contemplate 
system  of  public  sales  to  be  followed  by  wi 
vate  sales  (this  latter  system,  except  foi 
townsltes.  was  repealed  In  1891).  PrivtJ 
sales  have  resulted  not  uncommonly  in  dl«. 
positions  at  Inordinately  low  prices.  The  nro! 
posed  procedures,  on  the  other  hand  wmm 
call  for  disposition  of  town  lots  at  fa& 
market  value,  less  Improvements  reeultlnf 
from  activities  of  bona  flde  claimants  and 
their  predecessors  in  Interest  and  teklne  intn 
consideration  their  equities. 

Present  townslte  laws  do  not  all  make  pro- 
vision  for  preference  rights  to  bona  fide  oc- 
cupants  or  other  meritorious  claimants  The 
preference  rights  proposed  to  be  granted 
would  be  subject  to  "such  restrictions  ei- 
ceptlons,  and  other  conditions  as  he  (the 
Secretary)  may  find  to  be  needed  In  order  to 
prevent  speculation,  facilitate  settlement  or 
otherwise  protect  the  public  interest." 


Appendix  B 
Small  Tract  Act 

One  of  the  major  problems  In  the  develop* 
ment  of  land  is  that  the  development  of  sub- 
surface values  Is  often  Inconsistent  with  the 
development  of  surface  values.  In  particu- 
lar, the  development  of  land  for  retldenttal. 
business,  recreational,  and  community  pur- 
poses U  often  Inconsistent  with  the  develop, 
ment  of  the  minerals  underlying  those  Isndi 
The  Impact  of  the  development  of  the  leas- 
able minerals  such  as  oil  and  gas  upon  the 
surface  of  land  can  be  limited,  but  the  dewl- 
opraent  of  other  minerals  in  the  category  d 
those  locatable  under  the  VS.  mining  Iswi, 
such  as  the  hard  rock  minerals,  can  grestly 
handicap  or  even  prevent  the  proper  devel- 
opment of  the  land  for  surface  purposes. 

Section  2  of  the  Small  Tract  Act  of  June  1. 
1938,  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  sec.  «82b).  pro- 
vides that  each  patent  for  a  tract  bought 
under  that  act  shall  contain  a  reservation  to 
the  United  States  of  all  the  mineral  depoelti 
together  with  the  right  to  proepect  for,  mine. 
and  remove  them.  This  provision  permits, 
subject  to  the  promulgation  of  regulations  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reserved  minerals  under  the 
applicable  mining  and  mineral  leasing  law*. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  by  reguls- 
tlon  made  the  reserved  leasable  minerals  lub- 
ject  to  the  mineral  leasing  laws,  but  he  hu 
not  made  the  mining  laws  applicable  to  the 
other  reserved  minerals.  Since  there  Is  no 
provision  In  either  the  mining  laws  or  the 
Small  Tract  Act  to  protect  surface  valuee  and 
improvements,  to  permit  the  development  o< 
minerals  under  the  mining  laws  could  cause 
serious  loss  to  surface  owners.  There  U  not 
such  a  great  danger  with  respect  to  mlneriU 
subject  to  the  mineral  leasing  laws,  since 
under  those  laws  there  Is  opportunity  to 
establish  terms  and  conditions  necessary  to 


jQ^e   re.isonable    adj\istment   between  siu-- 
fftcs  and  subsurface   development. 

Even  though  the  minerals  In  patented 
iQuJl  tract  lands  hare  not  been  opened  to 
spproprlstlon  under  the  U.S.  mining  laws, 
the  possibility  thereof  has  probably  retarded 
the  devdjpment  of  the  full  surface  potential 
of  such  lands.  Prospective  Intensive  devel- 
opers could  well  hesitate  to  Invest  the  large 
sums  of  money  required  for  such  develop- 
ment in  the  light  of  the  possibility  that  sur- 
face values  may  be  entirely  destroyed  by 
activities  under  the  U.S.  mining  laws. 


Appendix  C 

The  Alaska  Public  Sale  Act  (61  Stat  414; 
43  use.  364a-364€)  has  not  achieved  Its 
objective  of  facilitating  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial development  In  Alaska  and  to  make 
more  rapidly  available  lands  suitable  for 
commercial  and  Industrial  use  than  was  pos- 
sible under  laws  then  In  effect.  The  original 
bill  authorized  the  private  or  public  sale  of 
certain  Alaskan  land  which  the  Secretary 
might  classify  for  such  disposition.  The  bill 
provided  that  patent  should  not  Issue  until 
survey,  but  contemplated  the  Immediate 
passage  of  the  entire  fee  In  the  land  to  the 
purchaser  after  sale,  and  contained  no  pro- 
vision for  the  Issuance  of  certificates  of 
purchase,  the  delay  of  Issuance  of  patent 
after  sale,  or  the  submission  of  proof  by  a 
purchaser  of  use  of  the  land  conforming  to 
lu  classification.  The  bill  was  amended  to 
Include  provision  for  Issuance  of  certificates 
of  piirchase  and  the  Department  objected  to 
such  Inclusion,  but  the  amendments  pre- 
vailed. The  law  has  been  Interpreted  as  re- 
quiring proof  to  be  filed  within  3  years 
after  Issuance  of  the  certificate  of  purchase, 
otherwise  forfeiture  of  the  moneys  paid  to 
the  Government  for  the  land  results,  62  ID 
243.  251.  The  Congress  has  recognized  Im- 
plicitly the  difficulties  attendant  upon  opera- 
tions under  the  Alaska  Public  Sale  Act  by 
Private  Law  654  (84th  Cong..  2d  sess.) 
of  May  18,  1958,  authorizing  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances that  an  extension  of  time  to 
perfonn  certain  acts  be  granted  to  Matanuska 
Valley  Lines.  Inc..  and  to  Joe  Blackard  and 
Russell  Swank. 

We  are,  Informed  that  Issuance  of  certifi- 
cates of  purchase  has  not  afforded  a  suffi- 
cient predicate  upon  which  loans  may  be 
obtained.  Without  adequate  financing,  de- 
velopment is  difficult.  If  not  impossible. 

The  restrictive  provisions  of  the  Alaska 
Public  Sale  Act,  requirements  for  publication, 
acreage  limitation  of  160  acres,  and  withhold- 
ing of  patent  until  proof  of  compliance  are 
not  conducive  to  effectuation  of  the  purpKSses 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  second  measure  Is  a 
request  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  amend  the  sales  statutes,  which 
was  submitted  on  February  27.  1963.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  message 
and  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1600)  to  amend  section 
2455  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
'43  U.S.C.  1171).  and  for  other  purposes. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Bible,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
Jairs.  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Reprtaentatirte*  ot  the  United  Statet  o/ 
America  in  Conffrets  astembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2455  of  the  Revised  SUtutes,  as  amended 


(43  U.S.C.  1171),  is  further  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"Sxc.  2455.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2367  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(48  U.S.C.  678)  and  of  the  Act  of  August  80 
1880  (36  Stat.  391).  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  seU  any  public  lands  which  he  clas- 
sifies as  proper  for  disposition  and  as  not 
needed  for  Federal  program  requirements  or 
the  long  range  administration  of  the  public 
lands.  In  tracts  not  exceeding  five  thousand 
acres  each,  to  qualified  governmental  agencies 
at  the  fair  market  value  of  the  lands  or  to 
qualified  Individuals  at  public  auction  at 
not  less  than  their  fair  market  value.  The 
Secretary  may  provide  by  regulation,  imder 
such  terms  as  he  deems  appropriate,  that 
owners  of  land  contiguous  to  the  land  offered 
for  public  auction  under  this  section  and 
authorized  users  of  such  offered  land  may 
have  a  preference  right  to  buy  the  offered 
land  at  the  highest  bid  price,  considering 
such  factors  as  extent  of  contiguity  of  the 
offered  and  privately  owned  land,  duration 
of  ownership  of  the  privately  owned  land, 
legitimate  historical  use  and  topography  of 
the  offered  land,  and  desirable  land  pattern 
and  use. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  administer  this 
section  to  promote  the  beneficial  use  and  dis- 
position of  public  lands.  Proposed  classifica- 
tions and  sales  under  this  section  shall  be 
considered  In  the  light  of  their  effect  upon 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources  and 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  individuals  and  com- 
munities involved,  and  their  consistency  with 
local  governmental  laws,  ordinances,  plans, 
and  programs. 

"(c)  The  notation  In  the  proper  land  office 
of  a  proposal  to  classify  lands  under  this 
section,  or  the  classification  of  lands  under 
this  section  shall  segregate  the  lands  from 
further  application  to  make  entry,  selection, 
or  location,  and  from  settlement  and  loca- 
tion under  the  public  land  laws.  Including 
the  United  States  mining  laws,  but  not  the 
mineral  leasing  laws,  to  the  extent  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate,  but  all  segre- 
gations under  this  section  shall  be  subject 
to  valid  rights  existing  at  the  time  of  segre- 
gation. No  application  shall  be  filed  to  pur- 
chase lands  under  this  section  except  lands 
which  have  been  opened  thereto  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(d)    For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 
"  ( 1 )   The  word  Secretary'  means  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

"(2)  The  term  'public  lands'  means  any 
public  lands  which  are  withdrawn  by  Exec- 
utive Order  Numbered  6910  dated  November 
26.  1934.  as  amended,  or  by  Executive  Order 
Numbered  6964  dated  February  5,  1935,  as 
amended,  or  pursuant  to  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  June  28.  1934  (48  Stat.  1269).  as 
amended  (43  U.S.C.  315).  and  not  otherwise 
reserved  or  which  are  vacant,  unappropri- 
ated, and  unreserved  public  lands  in  Alaska. 
"(3)  The  term  'qualified  governmental 
agency'  means  any  of  the  following,  includ- 
ing their  lawful  agents  and  Instrumentali- 
ties: (A)  the  State,  county,  municipality,  or 
other  local  government  subdivision  within 
which  the  land  Is  located  and  (B)  any  munic- 
ipality within  convenient  access  to  the 
lands  If  the  lands  are  within  the  same  State 
as   the  municipality. 

"(4)  The  term  'qualified  Individual'  means 
(A)  any  Individual  who  is  a  citizen  or  other- 
wise a  national  of  the  United  States  (or  who 
has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citi- 
zen) aged  twenty -one  years  or  more;  (B) 
any  partnership  or  association,  each  of  the 
members  of  which  is  a  qualified  Individual 
as  defined  In  subparagraph  (A) ;  and  (C) 
any  corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  thereof, 
and  authorized  to  hold  title  to  real  property 
in  the  State  In  which  the  land  is  located. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Issue 
•uch  regulations  as  he  deems  appropriate  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  section. " 


Sbc.  2.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
sider and  proceed  with  the  applications  filed 
and  transacUons  InlUated  under  secUon  2455 
of  the  Revised  SUtutes.  as  amended  (43 
U^.C.  1171).  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  which  were  Talld  and  subsisting  on 
the  effective  date  of  thU  Act.  as  if  this  Act 
had  not  l>een  enacted. 

The  letter  accompanying  Senate  bill 
1600  is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Depaxtmewt  or  the  Intekior. 
Washington,  DC,  February  27,  1963. 
Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  M».  Peesident:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  blU  to  amend  section  2455  of  the 
Revised  SUtutes.  sis  amended  (43  U.S.C. 
1171).  and  for  other  purposes. 

We  recommend  that  the  draft  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration  and  we  recommend  that  It  be 
enacted. 

The  sutute  now  provides  that  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  the  Interior  may  order  into  market 
for  sale  at  pubhc  auction,  at  the  Und  office 
district  In  which  the  land  Is  situated,  iso- 
lated tracts  not  to  exceed  1.520  acres.  He 
may  also,  upon  the  application  of  an  adjoin- 
ing owner  or  an  adjoining  entryman.  order 
Into  the  market  tracte  not  exceeding  760 
acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  U  "moun- 
tainous or  too  rough  for  cultlvaUon."  For 
a  period  of  not  less  than  30  days  after  the 
highest  bid  is  received  any  owner  or  owners 
of  the  contiguous  lands  must  be  afforded  a 
preference  right  to  buy  the  offered  land  at 
the  highest  bid  price,  and  where  two  or  more 
persons  exercise  such  preference  right  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
make  an  equitable  division  of  the  lands 
among  such  preference  right  claimants. 
However,  an  adjacent  landowner  or  owners 
cannot  be  required  to  pay  any  more  than 
three  times  the  appraised  price. 

The  requirement  that  land  be  sold  at  the 
land  office  has  Impeded  the  administration 
of  the  public  sale  law  and  has  resulted,  we 
believe,  in  many  situations  where  the  United 
States  has  failed  to  obuin  the  maximum 
monetary  return  from  the  sale  of  lands.  A 
sale  held  at  a  most  advantageous  place  would 
bring  greater  competition  and  would  en- 
hance the  probabUlty  of  greater  pecuniary 
returns  to  the  United  SUtes.  Today  the  fact 
that  public  lands  are  Isolated  or  rough  or 
mounulnous  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
they  are  suitable  for  disposition.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  that  lands  lack  such 
characteristics  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
needed  for  retention  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Therefore,  the  criteria  embodied  in 
the  present  law  are  obsolete. 

The  preference  right  provisions  embodied 
In  the  present  law  have  led  sometimes  to 
results  not  in  keeping  with  good  land  tenure 
and  use.  Presumably,  these  provisions  were 
designed  to  protect  activities  on  adjoining 
privately  owned  lands  which  were  dependent 
on  the  public  lands  In  issue.  Not  uncom- 
monly, preference  rights  have  been  asserted, 
and  recognized  by  this  Department  as  re- 
quired by  law.  by  persons  who  bought  a  few 
adjoining  feet  of  privately  owned  land  In 
order  to  esUbllsh  a  preference  right  claim. 
In  many  situations  persons  who  owned 
private  land  having  a  considerable  acreage 
contiguous  to  the  public  land  and  whose 
activities  were  Interrelated  with  the  lawful 
use  of  the  public  land  have  susUined 
economic  damage  because  of  the  Inflexibility 
of  the  preference  right  provisions.  Since  the 
Btetute  allows  a  period  of  30  days  for  the 
assertion  of  preference  rlghte  to  buy  lands  at 
public  sale,  many  persons  have  bought  ad- 
joining lands  during  the  30-day  period 
merely  to  establish  a  preference  right  claim 
under  the  law.  The  provision  in  the  existing 
law  that  a  preference  right  claimant  may 
purchase  the  offered  land  at  no  more  than 
three    times    the    appraised    price    has    on 
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occasion  resulted   In  loos  of  revenue  to  the 
United  States. 

In  recent  years  the  Increasing  economic 
activity  In  the  public  land  Stat«8  has  caused 
a  growing  demand  for  public  land  by  local 
governments  and  private  enterprises  for 
commercial  and  Industrial  purposes  and  for 
urban  and  suburban  development.  The 
demand  for  land  la  particularly  urgent  for 
those  Industries,  such  as  the  electronics,  air- 
craft, and  missile  Industries,  requiring  loca- 
tions within  large  areas  of  open  land  and 
climatic  conditions  of  the  type  found  In  cer- 
tain regions  where  a  great  deal  of  public 
land  Is  situated  There  Is  no  readily  avail- 
able means  for  the  sale  of  public  lands  In 
tracts  of  sufficient  size  to  meet  these  needs 
of  local  governments  and  private  enterprises. 

The  acreage  limitations  embodied  In  the 
existing  statute  do  not  permit  sufficient 
flexibility  to  satisfy  changing  demands  by 
Industry,  local  communities,  and  others 

The  draft  bill  takes  cognizance  of  govern- 
mental and  Industrial  requirements  for  pub- 
lic lands  and  would  grant  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  authority  to  sell  public  lands, 
not  needed  for  Federal  program  requirements. 
In  tracts  not  exceeding  5  000  acres  to  quali- 
fied governmental  agencies  by  negotiated  sale 
for  not  less  than  the  fair  market  value  and 
to  qualified  Individuals  at  public  auction 
at  the  highest  bid  price  The  bill  also  con- 
tains certain  criteria  to  be  followed  In  the 
determination  whether  land  Is  to  be  sold 
The  bill  also  envisages  In  the  Interest  of 
protecting  the  stability  of  dependent  eco- 
nomic activities  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  by  regulation  establish  criteria 
to  grant  owners  of  lands  contiguous  to  the 
land  offered  for  sale  a  preference  right  to 
buy  the  offered  lands  at  the  highest  bid 
price. 

In  order  to  facilitate  sales  under  the  bill. 
It  provides  that  the  Secretary  would  have 
authority  to  segregate  the  lands  from  other 
disposition  upon  a  proposal  to  classify  lands 
for  disposition  at  public  sale  and  that  no 
application  shall  be  accepted  to  purchase 
the  land  except  for  those  lands  which  have 
been  opened  to  such  application  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  One  of  the  major 
problems  facing  our  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement has  been  the  uncontrolled  filing 
of  applications  under  various  public  land 
laws.  We  believe  that  a  more  businesslike 
mode  would  suggest  that  applications  be  filed 
only  for  those  lands  which  have  been  de- 
termined to  be  proper  for  disposition  under 
the  public  sale  law. 

Our  bill  also  envisages  that  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  authorized  to  Issue  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  the  act  and  that  he  may  con- 
sider and  proceed  to  act  upon  valid  and  sub- 
sisting applications  pending  on  the  effective 
date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

We  believe  that  the  enactment  of  this 
proposed  bill  will  enable  the  Department  to 
meet  more  readily  the  ever-Increasing  needs 
of  local  governments  and  private  enterprises 
for  public  land. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  proposed  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  at'mlnlstratlon's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John   A.   Carver,  Jr  , 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Mr  BIBLE.  The  third  bill  is  a  com- 
posite sale  and  management  proposal 
which  I  have  had  drafted  and  which  I 
am  now  introducing.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  measure  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  bill  <S.  1601)  to  provide  for  public 
land  management  and  disposition.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Biblk,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs.  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  all  lands,  whether  vacant, 
unappropriated  public  domain,  or  otherwise 
under  the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  as  of  March  15.  1963. 
and  to  lands  subsequently  placed  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  agency  by  any  Act  of 
Congress 

Sec  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  management  and  disposition  of 
the  lands  defined  in  section  1. 

Lands  determined  to  be  best  suited  to  pub- 
lic development  will  be  maintained  In  public 
ownership  and  the  soil,  water,  scenic,  forest, 
mineral,  range,  wildlife,  and  other  resources 
shall  be  developed  for  public  use  under  the 
principles  of  multiple-use  and  sustained 
yield.  Lands  determined  to  be  best  suited 
to  private  development  will  be  disposed  of 
In  an  orderly  manner  In  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  governments  In  determin- 
ing whether  to  dispose  of  lands  and  resources 
by  sale  or  lease  for  private  development  or 
certain  lands  In  public  ownership.  Federal, 
State,  or  lo:al.  the  Secretary  shall  consider 
the  effect  upon  the  conservation  of  resources, 
the  welfare  of  Individuals  as  compared  to 
communities  and  areas  and  the  relation  to 
State  and  local  laws,  ordinances,  land  de- 
velopment plans,  and  programs 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any 
public  lands  covered  by  this  Act,  to  classify 
lands  and  to  retain  them  for  public  use  and 
management,  to  effect  their  withdrawal  and 
reservation  In  accordance  with  applicable 
statutes,  to  retain  the  mineral  estate  In  the 
United  States  in  any  lands  where  title  passes, 
and  to  Issue  rules  and  regulations  to  effect 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  No  conveyance  of 
title,  lease,  or  withdrawal  for  a  period  of  more 
than  ten  years  shall  be  made  under  this  Act 
covering  an  acreage  In  excess  of  five  thou- 
sand acres  except  by  a  specific  Act  of  Con- 
gress. 

No  one.  Including  but  not  limited  to  Indi- 
viduals, partnerships,  corporations  or  Instru- 
mentality of  State  or  local  government,  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  conveyances  of  title, 
or  leases  in  excess  of  ten  years,  or  a  combi- 
nation thereof  for  a  series  of  tracts  which 
win  aggregate  more  than  five  thousand  acres 
except  by  a  specific  Act  of  Congress.  No  lease 
shall  convey  exclusive  use  of  public  lands 
except  by  a  specific  Act  of  Congress. 

Sec  3  Upon  becoming  law  this  Act  shall 
govern  the  disposition  of  all  public  lands  to 
which  applicable,  except  as  specifically  pro- 
vided, and  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
consider  and  proceed  with  pending  applica- 
tions made  under  Acts  repealed  by  this  Act 
if  filed  and  allowed  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  providing  that  they  were  valid 
and  subsisting  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  as  If  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

Sec  4  Cooperation  With  States  and  Local 
Government — Upon  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  any  State  with  public  lands  as  de- 
fined In  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Is  authorized  to  create  within  that 
State  a  land  management  advisory  board 
which  shall  consist  of  nine  persons,  four  to 
be  selected  by  the  Secretary  from  a  group 
of  at  least  eight  fjersons  nominated  by  the 
Governor  and  five  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  The  purpose  of  these  boards  shall 
be  to  advise  the  Secretary  generally  on  pro- 
posals  to  dispose  of.   transfer,  or   retain   the 
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public  lands  covered  by  this  Act     The  s«^ 
retary    shall    also   seek    the    advice   of  th!L 
boards  on  criteria  for  land  classification  du 
posal,  or  management,  regulation,  and  nJh 
other   aspects   of   the  operation   of  this  a« 
as  he  elects.  *" 

Members  of  such  boards,  while  attendin* 
meetings  of  the  board  or  otherwUe  servlnf 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  en 
titled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rat*  to 
be  fixed  by  the  SecreUry.  but  not  exceedlne 
$75  per  diem.  Including  travel  time  »nd 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  gyb- 
slstence.  as  authorized  by  law  (5  USC  73*^ 
2  )  for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed  Intermittently.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  or  any  other  provisions  of  law  the 
Secretary  may  accept  the  services  of  an- 
pointed  members  under  this  section  without 
the  payment  of  compensation  therefor  (and 
with  or  without  payment  of  travel  expeiuea 
or  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence)  Mem- 
bers  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Sec- 
retary for  terms  of  not  more  than  four  years 
and  their  service  shall  be  subject  to  section* 
281.  283,  434.  and  1914  of  title  18.  United 
suites  Code,  and  section  99  of  title  5.  United 
States  Ctxle. 

Sec  5  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  sell  at 
lease  lands  under  this  Act  at  fair  market 
value  determined  by  an  appraisal  except  a« 
herein  provided.  Sales  may  be  at  auction  or 
sealed  bid:  prior  to  sale  there  shall  be  rea- 
sonable public  notice,  Including  advertlM- 
ment  in  newspapers  situated  in  the  county 
where  the  lands  are  located:  Provided.  That 
sales  or  leases  may  be  made  for  public  pur- 
fKwes  to  States,  counties,  and  local  govern- 
ments at  a  nominal  sum  which  shall  not  be 
less  than  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  survey,  examination,  and  processing:  Pro- 
iided.  That  such  lands  will  be  used  for  non- 
profit purposes. 

Conditional  transfers  may  be  made  to 
States,  counties,  and  local  governments  for 
resale  to  private  parties,  when  In  the  public 
interest,  and  such  transfers  shall  be  made 
at  not  more  than  two- thirds  the  ultimate 
sale  price  and  shall  Include  standards  of 
performance  The  Secretary  may  defer  all 
of  the  payment  due  from  the  State  or  local 
government  until  It  actually  completes  the 
sjile,  except  for  the  costs  incidental  to  effect- 
ing the  conditional  transfer.  Conditional 
transfers  may  not  be  effective  for  more  than 
a  single  five-year  period  plus  one  extension 
of  equal  time 

Where  the  lands  have  been  and  are  cur- 
rently at  the  time  of  sale  under  a  permit  or 
lease  covering  the  surface  resources,  and 
the  liind  Is  zoned  for  a  continuation  of  thli 
use.  the  Secretary  may  permit  leaseholder! 
or  permittees  to  secure  the  lands  by  match- 
ing the  high  bids  submitted.  Where  valu- 
able fixed  Improvements  have  been  placed 
on  the  lands  the  Secretary  may  permit  the 
permittee  to  acquire  such  lands  at  the  fair 
market  value  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the 
Improvements  and  the  increase  In  value 
resulting  from  such  Improvements.  Indlam 
of  Alaska  who  are  the  bona  fide  occupanti 
of  land  In  Alaska  shall  not  be  required  to 
make  payment  for  such  land. 

Sec  6.  In  making  sales  or  leases  of  landi 
under  this  Act.  or  In  making  decisions  to 
retain  land  In  public  ownership  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  guided  by  the  following  cri- 
teria 

He  shall  seek  the  general  advice  of  th« 
boards  created  under  section  4  He  maj 
refer  specific  proposals  for  the  advice  of  the 
board  in  the  State  where  the  lands  are  lo- 
cated. He  shall  be  guided.  Insofar  as  It  li 
practical  and  in  the  national  and  area  in- 
terest, by  the  recommendations  of  local  zon- 
ing and  planning  organizations  Prior  to 
making  leases  or  transfers  to  States  or  local 
governments,  he  shall,  Insofar  as  It  Is  prac- 
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tical.  fill  «uch  requests  for  lands  by  meeting 
obligations  under  applicable  land  selection 
Acu  in  each  State  to  as  to  extinguish,  as 
promptly    as    feasible,    claims    under    these 

Acts. 

He  shall  encourage,  when  indicated,  the 
development  of  subdivision  plans  prior  to 
disposal.  Including  the  platting  of  sites  for 
schools,  hospitals,  local  parks,  roads,  sewers. 
utilities,  and  other  normal  services  of  gov- 
ernment, and  may  require  an  agreement 
prior  to  conditional  transfer  for  the  equitable 
sharing  of  the  cost  of  such  Improvements  In 
■  manner  consistent  with  local  law  or  ordi- 
nance. 

He  shall  encourage  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  carry  out  the  role  of  suburban,  ur- 
ban, business,  and  Industrial  site  developers. 
Except  as  to  improvements  which  are  uti- 
lized by  or  constructed  by  or  for  the  United 
States  or  any  of  its  agents  or  Instrumentall- 
tiei.  lawful  zoning  action  by  duly  consti- 
tuted local  authority  shall  govern  the  con- 
struction and  utilization  of  Improvements  on 
public  landa  under  thU  Act. 

When  a  duly  constituted  local  authority 
with  the  power  to  zone  lands  requests,  he 
shall  allow  a  reasonable  period,  not  to  exceed 
three  years,  for  such  zoning  authority  to 
take  such  action  and  during  that  period  shall 
make  no  sale  or  lease  which  would  permit 
a  use  inconsistent  with  that  being  made  on 
the  day  such  request  was  made. 

No  requests  to  lease  or  purchase  lands 
under  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  create 
a  preference  or  right  to  lea.se  or  purchase, 
except  when  provided  for  adjoining  land- 
owners In  the  case  of  sale. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  re- 
stricted patent  for  any  lands  disposed  of 
under  section  6  of  this  Act  to  any  Indian 
who.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  Is  not 
competent  to  manage  the  property  to  be 
conveyed.  Such  restricted  patent  shall  pro- 
hibit the  alienation  or  taxation  of  the  lands 
without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  and 
may  contain  such  other  provisions  for  the 
protection  of  the  Interests  of  the  owner  of 
the  lands  as  tlie  Secretary  finds  advisable. 
Such  patent  shall  also  provide  that  the 
Secretary,  If  he  determines  that  the  owner 
of  the  lands  is  In  a  position  to  manage  them 
without  protection  by  the  United  States, 
may  terminate  the  restrictions  lm]x>eed  by 
the  patent  in  such  circumstances  and  upon 
such  conditions  as  he  finds  advisable, 
whether  or  not  the  owner  has  applied  for 
a  termination  of  the  restrictions.  The  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  the  act  of  the 
owner  In  selling  a  tract  of  land  for  which 
a  restricted  patent  has  been  Issued  under 
this  section  shall  vest  in  the  purchaser  a 
complete  title  (which  shall  be  subject  to 
the  restrictions  only  If  the  purchaser  Is  an 
Indian  and  the  conveyance  provides  for  a 
continuance  of  the  restrictions)  from  the 
date  of  such  approval. 

Sec.  8.  All  revenues  derived  from  the  sale 
or  lease  of  public  lands  under  this  Act.  ex- 
cept for  the  reimbursements  provided  for  in 
subsection  (c)  of  section  6  of  this  Act.  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  and  disposed  of 
In  the  same  manner  as  moneys  received  from 
the  sale  of  public  lands. 

Sec.  9  All  patents  or  other  evidence  of 
title  Issued  under  this  Act  shall  contain 
(Da  reservation  to  the  United  States  of  all 
deposits  of  coal,  native  asphalt,  solid  and 
semisolid  bitumen,  and  bituminous  rock  (In- 
cluding oll-lmpregnated  rcxrks  or  sands  from 
which  oil  Is  recoverable  only  by  special  treat- 
ment after  the  deposit  Is  mined  or  quarried) . 
oil.  gas,  oil  shale,  phosphate,  sodium,  potas- 
s  um.  and  for  landa  in  the  States  of  Louisiana 
find  New  Mexico  sulftir  also.  Ln  the  lands 
described  In  the  patent  or  other  evidence  of 
title,  together  with  the  right  to  prospect  for, 
mine,  and  remove  them  under  applicable 
provisions  of  law  and  (2)  any  other  reserva- 
tions, conditions,  or  limitations   which   the 


Secretary  deems  necessary  c«-  desirable  in  the 
public  Interest. 
Bbc.  10.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(a)  The  word  "Secretary"  means  tlie  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  but  be  may  delegate 
all  resr ->nslbUlty  under  this  Act.  except  for 
the  promulgation  of  regulations  and  final 
decisions  on  api>eals  or  disputes,  to  the 
Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

(b)  The  term  "public  lands"  means  all 
public  lands  (Including  minerals,  vegetative, 
and  other  resources)  In  the  United  States, 
including  lands  within  reservations  formed 
from  the  public  domain  and  other  lands  per- 
manently or  temporarily  withdrawn  from 
any  or  all  forms  of  appropriation  provided 
for  In  the  public  land  laws,  except  (1)  public 
lands  In  any  national  forest  or  national  wild- 
life refuge  or  other  wildlife  management 
areas,  or  areas  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  through  the  National  Park 
Service.  (2)  the  revested  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia Railroad  or  the  reconveyed  Coos  Bay 
Wagon  Road  grant  lands  In  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon. (3)  any  Indian  lands  or  landa  set  aside 
or  held  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  Indians. 
(4)  public  water  reserves  which  the  Secretary 
finds  are  needed  by  the  public  for  the  use. 
control,  or  conservation  of  water  and  (6) 
public  lands  which  the  Secretary  determines 
are  chiefly  valuable  for  minerals  other  than 
coal,  phosphate,  sodium,  potassium,  oil,  gas, 
oil  shale,  native  asphalt,  solid  and  semisolid 
bitumen,  and  bitvimlnous  rock  (Including  oil 
Impregnated  rock  or  sands  from  which  oil  is 
recoverable  only  by  special  treatment  after 
the  deposit  is  mined  or  quarried),  and  for 
lands  In  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  New 
Mexico  sulfur  also. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  the  term  "public 
lands".  Insofar  as  the  Act  authorizes  leasing 
of  lands  for  occupancy  purposes.  Includes  the 
revested  Oregon  and  California  Railroad  and 
the  reconveyed  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  grant 
lands  In  the  State  of  Oregon. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  the  term  "public 
lands".  Insofar  as  It  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  subdivide  and  disp)ose  of  lands  for  urban 
purposes  under  section  6  of  this  Act,  Includes 
any  lands  In  the  State  of  Alaska  that  are 
held  by  the  United  States  for  the  use  or 
benefit  of  Indians  without  a  recognition  of 
a  compensable  title  In  the  Indians  and  that 
are  outside  any  reserve  for  Indians  or  admin- 
istrative use. 

(e)  The  words  "subdivide"  and  "subdi- 
vision" refer  to  the  surveying  and  platting 
of  lands  into  lots,  blocks,  streets,  alleys, 
reserves  for  public  purposes,  rights-of-way, 
and  such  other  tracts  as  the  Secretary  finds 
suitable  for  proper  development  of  lands  for 
urban  purposes  or  for  occupancy  purposes, 

(f )  The  term  "urban  purposes"  means  any 
purpose.  Including  commercial,  related  to  the 
development  of  an  urban  or  suburban  resi- 
dential community. 

(g)  The  term  "business  or  agricultural 
purposes"  Includes,  without  limiting  the 
meaning  thereof,  commercial  and  industrial 
activities  (Including  the  milling  or  processing 
of  natural  products ) ,  crop  agriculture  grazing 
or  the  removal,  mining,  extraction,  or  har- 
vesting of  natural  products  In  their  natural 
state. 

(h)  The  term  "occupancy  purpose"  means 
private  recreational,  or  residential  uses. 

(1)  The  term  "public  purpose"  means  any 
fimctlon  of  State  or  local  government  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  schools,  parks, 
hospitals,  buildings,  and  structures  needed 
for  goverrunent  facilities:  Proridcd,  That  all 
such  facilities  are  open  to  public  use  and 
nonprofit  In  character. 

(J)   The  term  "qualified  individual"  means 

( 1 )  any   individual  who  Is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  aged  twenty-one  years  or  more. 

(2)  any  partnership  or  association,  each  of 
the  members  of  which   Is  a  citizen  of  the 


United  States  aged  twenty -one  years  or  more, 
and  (3>  any  corporation.  Including  non- 
profit corporations,  organised  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State 
thereof,  and  authorized  to  do  business  in 
the  State  In  which  the  land  Is  located. 

(k)  The  term  "qualified  governmental 
agency"  means  any  of  the  following,  Includ- 
ing their  lawful  agents  and  Instrumentali- 
ties: (1)  the  State  within  which  the  land  is 
located,  (2)  the  county  or  municipality  or 
other  local  government  subdivision  within 
which  the  land  is  located,  and  (3)  any 
municipality  within  convenient  access  to 
the  lands:  Provided.  That  the  lands  are 
within  the  same  State  as  the  municipality. 

(1)  The  word  "concurrence".  In  addition 
to  its  usual  connotation,  also  means  with 
the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  or  of  the  State  or  local 
governmental  unit,  In  any  case  where  the 
lands  Involved  have  been  withdrawn  In  aid 
of  a  function  of  a  Federal  department  or 
agency  other  than  the  I>epartment  of  the 
Interior,  or  of  a  State,  county,  municipality, 
water  district,  or  local  governmental  sub- 
division or  agency. 

(m)  TTie  word  "value"  means,  in  connec- 
tion with  sales,  the  fair  market  value  of 
land.  Including  all  mineral  and  other  inter- 
ests in  land  not  to  be  reserved  to  the  United 
States  under  this  Act,  and.  In  connection 
with  leases,  the  fair  market  rental  of  land, 
in  either  case  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary by  appraisal  or  otherwise,  taking  into 
consideration  all  factors  affecting  market 
value. 

(n)  The  term  "bona  fide  occupant '  mearis 
( 1 )  any  person  who.  at  the  time  when  public 
lands  are  segregated  under  the  provision  of 
this  Act  has  any  right  of  possession  or  occu- 
pancy of  any  such  lands  which  is  based 
ujx)n  a  settlement,  entry,  location,  or  other 
action  initiated  and  maintained  In  accofd- 
ance  with  any  statute  other  than  this  Act 
and  which,  if  perfected  under  the  statute, 
would  enable  such  person  to  obtain  title  to 
such  lands,  and  (2)  any  person  who,  at  the 
time  of  such  segregation,  has  any  right  of 
possession  or  occupancy  of  any  such  lands 
(Including  a  right  based  on  actual  possession 
under  section  8  of  the  Act  of  May  17,  1884 
(23  Stat.  24))  which  Is  subject  to  extin- 
guishment or  termination  at  will  by  the 
United  States  and  is  not  open  to  perfection 
under  any  statute  other  than  this  Act.  but 
which,  under  the  provisions  of  law  applica- 
ble to  the  lands  immediately  prior  to  the 
segregation  thereof,  is  protected  against  In- 
trusion or  Invasion  by  third  persons  vmtll  it 
Is  extinguished  or  terminated  by  authority 
of  the  United  States,  and  (3)  any  other  per- 
son who  meets  such  requirements  for  the 
recognition  of  an  eqtiity  in  segregated  lands, 
including,  in  the  case  of  an  Indian  in  Alaska, 
an  equity  based  on  considerations  of  eco- 
nomic need  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
regulations  issued  under  this  Act; 

(p)  "Multiple-use"  means  the  manage- 
ment of  the  various  surface  and  subsurface 
resources  so  that  they  are  utilized  in  the 
combination  that  will  best  meet  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  the  American  people: 
the  most  judicious  use  of  the  land  for  some 
or  all  of  these  resources  or  related  services 
over  areas  large  enough  to  provide  sufHcient 
latitude  for  periodic  adjustments  in  use  to 
conform  to  changing  needs  and  conditions: 
the  use  of  some  land  for  less  than  all  of  the 
resources:  and  harmonious  and  coordinated 
management  of  the  various  resources,  each 
with  the  other,  without  impairment  of  the 
productivity  of  the  land,  with  consideration 
being  given  to  the  relative  values  of  the 
varlotis  resources,  and  not  necessarily  the 
combination  of  uses  that  will  give  the  great- 
est dollar  return  or  the  greatest  unit  output. 

(q)  "Sustained  yield  of  the  several  prod- 
ucts and  services"  means  the  achievement 
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and  maintenance  in  perpetuity  of  a  hlgb> 
level  annual  or  regular  periodic  output  of 
the  various  renewable  reaourcea  of  land 
without  Impairment  of  the  productivity  of 
the  land. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Subject  to  valid  rights  and 
liabilities  existing  at  the  date  of  approval 
of  this  Act.  the  following  statutes  or  parts 
of  statutes  are  repealed: 

1  Chapter  7  of  title  43.  United  States 
Code,  sections  161-302.  homesteads  generally. 

2.  Chapter  8  of  title  43.  United  States 
Code,  section  315f.  Taylor  Grazing  Act. 

3  Chapter  9  of  title  43.  United  States 
Code,  sections  321-338,  desert   land   entries 

4  Chapter  10  of  title  43.  United  States 
Code,  sections  351-360,  Plttman  Act. 

5.  Chapter  16  of  title  43.  United  States 
Code,  sections  671-700,  sale  and  disposal  of 
public  lands. 

6  Chapter  17  of  title  43.  United  States 
Code,  sections  711-731.  reservation  and  sale 
of  townsltes  on  public  lands. 

7.  Chapter  24  of  title  43.  United  States 
Code,  sections  1021-1048,  under  State  laws, 
Minnesota  and  Arkansas 

8.  Chapter  26  of  title  43  (United  States 
Code,  sections  1071-1080,  abandoned  mili- 
tary  reservations. 

9  Chapter  27  of  title  43.  United  States 
Code,  sections  1091-1134,  public  lands  in 
Oklahoma. 

10  Chapter  28  of  title  43.  United  States 
Code,  sections  1153-1156.  patents  for  private 
claims,   Missouri. 

11.  Chapter  28  of  title  43,  United  States 
Code,  sections  1171-1177.  sale  of  Isolated 
tracts. 

12.  Chapter  28  of  title  43,  United  States 
Code,   sections    1191-1193,   evidence   of    title 

13  Sections  11  and  16  of  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1891  (26  Stat.  1099,  1101;  48  USC.  355. 
43  use.  728).  townsltes,   Alaska. 

14  The  fourth  paragraph  of  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  March  12.  1914  38  Stat.  307;  48 
use    303),  townsltes.  Alaska. 

15  Act  of  May  25.  1926  (44  Stat  629:  48 
use    355a-355d),   townsltes.  Alaska 

16.  Act  of  February  26.  1948  (62  Stat.  35: 
48  use    355e),  townsltes,   Alaska 

17.  Act  of  August  30,  1949  (63  Stat  679: 
48  use  364a-364e).  sale  of  public  domain, 
Alaska. 

18  Act  of  July  24.  1947  (61  Stat.  414.  48 
use    364).  zoning  of  land,  Alaska. 

(b)  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  May  14,  1898 
(30  Stat  413;  48  USC  359.  461-465>.  as 
amended.  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"That  Ingress  and  egress  shall  be  reserved 
to  the  public  on  the  waters  of  all  streams, 
whether  navigable  or  otherwise.  No  entry 
for  railroad,  wagon  road,  or  tramway  pur- 
poses shall  be  allowed  under  this  Act  on 
lands  abutting  on  navigable  water  of  more 
than  eighty  rods  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  reserve  for  the  use  of  the 
natives  of  Alaska  suitable  tracts  of  lands 
along  the  waterfront  of  any  stream.  Inlet, 
bay.  or  seashore  for  landing  places  for  canoes 
and  other  craft  used  by  such  natives:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  Annette.  Prlbllof  Islands, 
and  the  Islands  leased  or  occupied  for  the 
propagation  of  foxes  be  excepted  from  the 
operation  of  this  Act. 

"That  all  affidavits,  testimony,  proofs,  and 
other  papers  provided  for  by  this  Act  and 
by  said  Act  of  March  3,  1891.  or  by  any  de- 
partmental or  Executive  regulation  there- 
under, by  depositions  or  otherwise,  under 
commission  from  such  officer  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may  designate,  which 
may  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  taken 
and  sworn  to  anywhere  In  the  United  States, 
before  any  court.  Judge,  or  other  officer 
authorized  by  law  to  administer  an  oath, 
shall  be  admitted  In  evidence  as  if  taken 
before  such  officer  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  designate.  And  thereafter  such 
proof,  together  with  a  certified  copy  of  the 
fleld    notes    and   plat   of    the   survey   of    the 


claim,  shall  be  filed  In  such  office  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  designate, 
and  Lf  such  survey  and  plat  shall  be  approved 
by  him  or  by  such  officer  as  he  may  designate, 
certified  copies  thereof,  together  with  the 
claimant's  application  to  purchase,  shall  be 
filed  In  the  United  States  land  office  In  the 
land  district  In  which  the  claim  Is  situated, 
whereupon,  at  the  expense  of  the  claimant, 
such  officer  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  designate  of  such  land  office  shall  cause 
notice  of  such  application  to  be  published 
for  at  least  sixty  days  In  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  published  nearest  the 
claim  within  Alaska,  and  the  applicant  shall 
at  the  time  of  filing  such  field  notes,  plat, 
and  application  to  purchase  In  the  land 
office,  as  aforesaid,  cause  a  copy  of  such 
plat,  together  with  the  application  to  pur- 
chase, to  be  posted  upon  the  claim,  and  such 
plat  and  application  shall  be  kept  posted  In 
a  conspicuous  place  on  such  claim  contin- 
uously for  at  least  sixty  days,  and  during 
such  period  of  posting  and  publication  or 
within  thirty  days  thereafter  any  person, 
corporation,  or  association,  having  or  as- 
serting any  adverse  Interest  In.  or  claim  to. 
the  tract  of  land  or  any  part  thereof  sought 
to  be  purchased,  may  file  In  the  land  office 
where  such  application  is  pending,  under 
oath,  an  adverse  claim  setting  forth  the  na- 
ture and  extent  thereof,  and  such  adverse 
claimant  shall,  within  sixty  days  after  the 
filing  of  such  adverse  claim,  begin  action 
to  quiet  title  In  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction within  Alaska,  and  thereafter  no 
patent  shall  issue  for  such  claim  until  the 
final  adjudication  of  the  rights  of  the  par- 
ties, and  such  patent  shall  then  be  Issued 
In  conformity  with  the  final  decree  of  the 
court." 

(c)  Any  townslte  now  existing  under  the 
above  statutes  or  parts  of  statutes  may 
continue  to  be  administered  thereunder  In 
the  same  manner  as  If  this  Act  had  not 
been  passed,  or.  subject  to  any  rights  or 
liabilities  now  existing,  may  be  administered 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  as  the 
Secretary  finds  to  be  most  practicable  In 
each  case 

Src.  12.  This  Act  is  not  Intended  to  re- 
peal or  supersede  any  section  of  the  Mining 
Act  of  1872  as  amended  (30  USC.  21-54), 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  as  amended 
i30  use  18-287)  the  Color  of  Title  Act 
of  1928  as  amended  (43  USC.  1181),  the 
Mining  Claims  Occupancy  Act  (30  USC. 
701-709)  or  any  other  Act  affecting  the  pub- 
lic lands  unless  this  Is  specifically  done  In 
this  Act. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
in  introducing  these  measures  I  express 
no  favoritism  or  sentiment  toward  any 
one  of  them.  What  I  seek  to  do  is  to 
place  before  us  the  broadest  possible 
range  of  solutions  so  that  the  committee 
will  benefit  by  receiving  the  comments  of 
all  interested  groups  and  persons,  along 
with  their  suggestions  on  how  the  public 
land  laws  may  best  be  modernized. 

The  draft  legislation  which  I  have  had 
prepared,  deals  with  the  retention  and 
management  of  lands,  the  sale  of  lands, 
the  application  of  the  multiple-use 
principle  to  lands  retained  and  repeals  a 
vast  amount  of  existing  public  land  law 
dealing  with  homesteading  and  sale  of 
land.  The  bill  would  create  land  man- 
agement advisory  boards  in  each  of  the 
public  land  States  and  would  develop 
a  cooperative  Federal.  State,  and  local 
government  procedure  for  the  operation 
of  our  public  land  program.  The  bill 
proposes  to  utilize  the  tools  of  local  zon- 
ing and  cooperation  to  achieve  proper 
disposal  goals  while,  at  the  same  time. 


providing  needed  authority  for  multlDl 
use  management.  ^^^" 

Prior  to  scheduling  any  hearing*  »» 
this  part  of  the  public  land  review  thi 
subcommittee  will  solicit  the  views  f 
the  various  States  and  their  subdivi&ior^ 
as  well  as  the  views  of  various  grouai 
concerned  with  land  management  a^n 
use.  ^° 

Part  IV  of  the  public  land  review  in 
volves  the  consideration  of  multipie-nJ 
legislation.  Should  the  comprehensive 
land  revision  contemplated  in  part  m 
of  our  review  adequately  treat  the  sub- 
ject, this  legislation  would  be  unneces 
sary.  There  is  presently  before  the 
committee  S.  601.  a  bill  introduced  bv 
the  Senator  from  Utah  IMr,  Mossl  wiO 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  1  Mr.  McGti] 
which  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  manage  the  public  lands 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  in  the  principles  of 
multiple  use  and  sustained  yield.  Ot 
March  25  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  a  request 
for  similar  legislation  which  I  am  today 
introducing.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  message  from  the  Secretary  and 
the  text  of  the  proposed  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  btl] 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Ricom 

The  bill  (8.  1602)  to  authorize  and 
direct  tliat  certain  lands  exclusively  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior be  managed  under  principles  of 
multiple-use  and  to  produce  a  sustained 
yield  of  products  and  services,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bibu, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho\m 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statfi  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  1»  iht 
policy  of  the  Congress  that  (a)  the  public 
lands,  (b)  the  revested  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia and  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  gnnt 
lands,  and  (c)  all  other  Federal  land*.  In- 
cluding those  situated  In  the  State  of  AlatkiL 
which  are  exclusively  administered  by  ttx 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  through  the  Bur«»u 
of  Land  Management,  shall  be  managed  fcr 
(1)  domestic  livestock  grazing.  (2)  fish  tad 
wildlife  development  and  utilization.  (3)  In- 
dustrial development.  (4)  mineral  produc- 
tion. (5)  occupancy.  (6)  outdoor  recreation 
(7)  timber  production.  (8)  watershed  pro- 
tection. (9)  wilderness  preservation,  and  (lOi 
other  beneficial  purposes.  Nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  as  affecting  the  Jurisdic- 
tion or  responsibilities  of  the  several  StsUi 
with  respect  to  these  lands 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  U 
authorized  and  directed  to  develop  and  ad- 
minister the  lands  described  In  section  1  for 
multiple  use  and  sustained  yield  of  tlw 
several  products  and  services  obtainable 
therefrom.  In  the  administration  of  sucli 
lands  due  consideration  shall  be  given  to  all 
pertinent  factors.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to.  ecology,  priorities  of  use,  and  the  relatlw 
values  of  the  various  resources  In  particular 
areas 

Sec  3  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  following 
terms  shall  have  the  following  meanings 

(a)  The  term  "'public  lands"  means  any 
lands  ( 1 )  withdrawn  or  reserved  by  ExecutW 
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nrden  Numbered  6910  of  November  26.  1934. 
Amended,  or  6964  of  February  5.  1935.  as 
"  nded.  or  (2)  within  a  grazing  district 
Mtsbllshed  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June  28. 
?934  (48  Stat  1269).  as  amended,  or  (3) 
located  In  the  State  of  Alaska,  which  are  not 

therwlse  withdrawn  or  reserved  for  a  Fed- 
eral use  or  purpose. 

SBC  4  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  de- 
clared to  be  supplemental  to  the  purposes 
(or  which  any  of  the  Federal  lands  In  section 
1  or  this  Act  have  been  designated,  acquired, 
withdrawn,  reserved,  held,  or  administered. 
This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  repeal. 
in  whole  or  In  part,  of  any  existing  law.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  the  mining  and 
mineral  leasing  laws. 

The  letter  accompanying  Senate  bill 
1602  IS  as  follows: 

US  Department  or  the  Interior. 

Washington.  DC.  March  25,  1963. 
Hon  Ltndon  B  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
jToj'i'ijron,  DC. 

OiAM  Mr  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  and  di- 
rect that  certain  lands  exclusively  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be 
managed  under  principles  of  multiple  use 
and  to  produce  a  sustained  yield  of  prod- 
ucts and  services,  and  for  other  purposes. 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  considera- 
tion, and  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 
The  proposed  bill  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Uie  Interior  to  manage  the  public 
lands  and  other  Federal  lands.  Including 
those  situated  in  the  State  of  Alaska,  which 
are  adnnlnlstered  exclusively  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  through  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  under  the  principles  of  multi- 
ple-use and  sustalned-yleld  management. 
The  national  forests  were  directed  to  be 
managed  under  these  same  principles  by  the 
act  of  June  12.  1960  (74  Stat.  215;  16  D.S.C, 
52ft-531). 

The  lands  which  would  be  affected  by  this 
bill  comprise  a  total  of  approximately  467 
million  acres,  and  contain  an  almost  Infinite 
variety  of  publicly  owned  resources. 
Through  the  years,  the  desirability  of  the 
planned  management  of  these  resources  for 
mailmum  benefit  to  the  general  public  has 
become  Increasingly  apparent,  not  only  to 
various  organizations  promoting  conserva- 
tion, but  also  to  distinguished  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government, 

The  President  In  his  special  message  to 
Congress  on  natural  resources  dated  Febru- 
ary 23.  1961.  termed  these  lands  "a  vital  na- 
tional reserve  that  chould  be  devoted  to  pro- 
ductive use  now  and  maintained  for  future 
generations"  The  President  took  cog- 
nizance of  the  need  for  Improved  manage- 
ment of  the  public  lands  and  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  the  above  mes- 
sage to  "develop  a  program  of  balanced  usage 
deslttned  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  uses — 
grazing,  forestry,  recreation,  wildlife,  urban 
development  and  minerals." 

Congress  took  an  Important  step  In  the 
dlrecUon  of  providing  for  the  management 
and  conservation  of  the  public  lands  with 
the  enactment  In  1934  of  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act  (43  use.  sec.  315.  et  seq).  This  law. 
In  pirt,  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. "In  order  to  promote  the  highest  use 
of  the  public  lands  pending  Its  final  dis- 
posal" to  classify  the  public  lands  for  various 
types  of  disposition  and  to  establish  and 
manage  grazing  districts  In  those  areas 
where  the  lands  are  chiefly  valuable  for  graz- 
ing and  raising  forage  crops. 

Three  years  later.  In  the  historic  O  &  C. 
Act  (43  use  1181(a))  Congress  directed 
that  the  revested  Oregon  and  California 
Kallroad  and  Reconveyed  Coos  Bay  Wagon 
noad  grant  lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 


the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  managed 
"for  permanent  forest  production,  and  the 
timber  thereon  shall  be  sold,  cut,  and  re- 
moved In  conformity  with  the  principal  (sic) 
of  sustained  yield  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing a  permanent  source  of  timber  sui^ly, 
protecting  watersheds,  regulating  stream 
flow,  and  contributing  to  the  economic  sta- 
bility of  local  communities  and  industries, 
and  providing  recreational  facilities." 

When.  In  1955.  legislation  was  enacted  au- 
thorizing the  disposal  of  materials  on  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  (30  U.S.C.  601). 
the  I>epartment.  In  conformity  with  the 
principles  enunciated  by  Congress  in  the 
landmark  O.  &  C.  Act.  adopted  the  goal  of 
dlsp>oslng  of  timber  "In  such  a  manner  and 
in  conformance  with  sound  timber  manage- 
ment principles  as  to  obtain  maximum  per- 
manent benefits  and  In  addition,  dispose  of 
forest  products  under  the  principles  of  sus- 
tained yield  management"  43  CFR  259.4(a). 

Thus.  In  fiscal  year  1962  under  the  provi- 
sions of  these  various  management  and  sus- 
tained yield  acts,  almost  11  million  head  of 
sheep,  horses,  and  cattle  grazed  on  the  lands 
administered  by  the  Secretary  through  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  1,165 
million  board  feet  of  timber,  of  a  value  of 
ovpr  $30  million,  was  harvested  therefrom. 
These  same  lands  supported  well  over  2  mil- 
lion big  game  animals,  and  in  addition,  pur- 
suant to  leases  issued  under  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  (30  U.S.C.  181.  et  seq.)  yielded 
revenues   of   slightly  over   $100   million. 

It  Is  now  timely  and  highly  desirable  to 
have  statutory  recognition  of  multiple-use 
principles  with  respect  to  the  lands  being 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. 

The  enactment  of  the  proposed  bill  would 
not  preclude  the  disposition  of  any  lands 
subject  to  classification  and  disposition 
under  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  as  amended. 
43  use.  315f.  Similarly,  lands  would  con- 
tinue to  be  disposed  of  under  the  Small 
Tract  Act.  as  amended.  43  U.S.C.  682a,  the 
Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act,  as 
amended.  43  U.S.C.  869.  and  under  such 
other  public  land  laws  as  may  require  or 
render    desirable    the    disposition    of    lands. 

The  proposed  bill  explicitly  provides  that 
It  Is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  repeal,  In 
whole  or  In  part,  of  any  existing  law.  Includ- 
ing, without  limitation,  the  U.S.  mining  laws 
and  mineral  leasing  laws.  The  bill  is  not 
intended  to,  and  would  not.  prohibit  the 
re.'^ervlng  of  lands  for  specific  purposes. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there    Is    no    objection    to    the    presentation 
of  this  proposed  draft  bill  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stewart  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  In  order  to  assist  in 
achieving  an  orderly  flow  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  subcommittee  will  shortly  pub- 
lish a  committee  print  which  will  contain 
the  text  of  these  bills  and  pertinent 
statistics  which  will  be  useful  to  the 
various  groups  considering  the  legis- 
lation. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  assure  all  who 
may  be  interested  that  the  subcommit- 
tee intends  to  proceed  with  deliberate 
speed  and  that  it  will  take  into  accoimt, 
as  best  it  can.  all  the  recommendations 
which  may  be  made  to  it.  The  public 
land  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been 
in  effect  for  many,  many  years  and  there 
is  a  definite  need  to  modernize  them. 
The  subcommittee  will  want,  however, 
to  proceed  with  caution  so  that  any  new 
legislation  which  is  enacted  will  include 
all  the  features  necessary  for  sound  pub- 
lic land  administration. 


INCREASE  IN  CAPITAL  STOCK  OP 
INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RE- 
CONSTRUCTION AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize  the 
U.S.  Governor  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  to 
vote  for  an  increase  in  the  Bank's  au- 
thorized capital  stock. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  dated  May  13, 
1963,  in  regard  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1603)  to  amend  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize 
the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment to  vote  for  an  increase  in  the  Bank's 
authorized  capital  stock,  introduced  by 
Mr.  FuLBRiGHT,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act,  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  286-286K-1),  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  19.  The  United  States  Governor  of 
the  Bank  is  authorized  to  vote  for  an  In- 
crease of  $1,000,000,000  In  the  authorized 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank  under  article  II, 
section  2,  of  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the 
Bank,  as  recommended  In  the  report,  dated 
November  6,  1962.  to  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Bank  by  the  Banks  Executive  Direc- 
tors," 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr,  Pulbright 
is  as  follows. 

The  Secretart  or  the  TRiAstTRT. 

Washington,  May  13,  1963. 
The  Honorable  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Mr,  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill,  "To 
amend  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  to 
authorize  the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment to  vote  for  an  Increase  In  the  Bank's 
authorized  capital  stock,"  together  with  a 
Special  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Problems  on  the  subject. 

The  draft  bill  Is  technical  In  nature.  It 
would  authorize  the  U.S.  Governor  of  the 
Bank  to  vote  for  an  Increase  of  $1  billion 
In  the  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  Bank 
as  provided  for  In  a  draft  resolution  now 
pending  before  the  Board  of  Governors.     The 
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United  States  will  not  sulMcrlbe  to  uxj  at 
t^e  D«w  aliATC*,  hence  the  approval  of  the 
draft  legialatton  would  not  contemplate  or 
require    the    approprtaUoa    or    expenditure 

now  or  In  the  future  of  any  funda  by  the 
United  Statea.  However,  section  5  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  (89  Stat.  514. 
W  use.  aaeC)  requires  congressional  au- 
thorisation for  the  US.  Governor  to  agree 
to  an  increase  In  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank  whether  or  not  the  United  States  actu- 
ally subscribes  to  any  part  of  the  Increase. 

The  laat  legislative  action  In  regard  to  the 
capital  of  the  Bank  took  place  In  1959.  when 
the  Congress  amended  the  Bretton  Woods 
AgreemenU  Act  to  suthorlze  the  US.  Gov- 
ernor to  the  Bank  to  vote  for  a  100- percent 
Increase  In  authorized  capital,  raising  the 
Bank's  total  authorized  capital  from  910  bil- 
lion to  $30  billion,  and  for  a  further  %l  bil- 
lion special  Increase  in  authorized  capital  to 
meet  anticipated  subscription  needs  (Public 
Law  86-48.  approved  June  17.  1958,  73  Stat 
80).  Upon  the  Increase  in  the  Bank's  capi- 
tal, members  Increased  their  subscriptions  by 
not  less  than  100  percent  generally,  and  by 
larger  percentages  in  the  case  of  certain 
members.  On  Its  part,  the  United  States. 
under  authority  of  the  same  1950  legislation 
amending  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act.  subscribed  to  an  Increase  of  M.175  mil- 
lion In  the  callable  portion  of  Its  subscrip- 
tion, bringing  the  total  U.S.  subscription  to 
♦6.350  mlUlon. 

As  of  March  15,  1963  120,710  million  of  the 
authorized  capital  had  been  subscribed  by 
member  countries,  leaving  an  unsubscribed 
balance  of  9290  million.  However,  expected 
Increases  In  capital  subscriptions  currently 
amount  to  $66  million.  In  addition,  pending 
membership  applications  from  18  countries 
will  Involve  capital  subscriptions  of  over  $300 
million.  Thus,  subscription  requirements 
already  In  view  substanUally  exceed  the  bal- 
ance of  available  authorized  capital. 

To  meet  this  situation,  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bank 
in  September  1962.  adopted  a  resolution  di- 
recting  the   executive   directors   to   consider 
the  question  of  a  tl  billion  Increase  in  the 
Bank's  authorized   capital   and   to  submit  a 
proposal  to  the  Governors  for  action.     The 
executive  directors,  in  a  report  of  November 
9.  1962.  concluded  thiit  an  Increase  In  capital 
stock  is  desirable   to   Insure   that   the   Bank 
has    adequate    capital    stock    for    addlUonal 
new  members  and  to  provide  for  special  in- 
creases   In    members'    capital    subscriptions. 
Attached  to  the  report  was  a  draft  resolution 
for  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
which  authorizes   an   Increase   of  91    billion 
In  authorized  capital  stock.    The  draft  reso- 
lution also  provides  that  In  the  absence  of 
notice  to  the  contrary  by  December  31.  1963, 
members  waive  their  rights  to  subscribe  to  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  Increase  as  pro- 
vided In  article  II,  section  3(c)  of  the  Bank's 
articles   of   agreement.      This    provision   w.os 
Inserted   in  order   to   formalize  the  expecta- 
tion   that    present    members   will    not    avail 
themselves  of  their  right  to  subscribe  to  the 
new    capital    stock.      The    United    SUtes   at 
present  has  approximately  28  percent  of  total 
votes  In  the  Bank      Even  with  the  subscrip- 
tion of   newly  authorized  capital  by  others, 
the   United   States  will   continue   to  have  a 
sufficiently  large  proportion  of  the  votes  to 
assure      adequate      representation      of      Its 
Interests. 

Since  Its  foundation  the  United  States  has 
actively  participated  In  the  work  of  the 
Bank.  We  have  strongly  supported  Its  highly 
successful  efforts  In  promoting  economic  de- 
velopment In  less  developed  areas.  The 
passage  of  the  draft  legislation  would  assure 
the  continued  smooth  functioning  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Bank. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  simi- 
lar proposal  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  EepresenUtlvcs. 


The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  ob- 
)ectloQ  to  the  submission  of  this  propoaed 
legislation  to  the  Congress  and  that  Its  en- 
actment would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Douglas    DnxoN. 


May  27 


PREM.\RKETING  CLEARANCE  OP 
INSECTICIDES 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  knows,  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
organization and  International  Organi- 
zations has  started  its  study  of  inter- 
agency coordination  in  environmental 
hazard."?.  Our  initial  hearings  are  being 
devoted  to  the  problems  of  chemical 
poisons,  especially  pesticides,  and  we 
have  already  found  that  there  are  a 
number  of  problems  in  this  field  that 
warrant  careful  study. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  also  that  the 
Commerce  Committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Washington,  has  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  look  into  those 
aspects  of  this  field  that  come  within 
Its  Jurisdiction.  This  is  a  most  signifl- 
cant  development,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
before  long  other  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress wUl  find  that  there  are  parts  of  this 
problem  which  merit  their  serious  at- 
tention as  well. 

The  focus  of  our  inquiry  is  upon  the 
problem  of  coordination  of  policy  and 
programs  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Just  last  week  we  uncovered  an 
important  example  where  lack  of  co- 
oidination  has  perpetuated  a  serious  gap 
in  Federal  law  that  should  have  been 
closed  some  time  ago. 

Under  present  law  a  manufacturer  who 
wants  to  market  a  pesticide  applies  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  regis- 
ti-ation.  The  Depai-tment  reviews  the 
application  to  determine  whether  the 
product  is  safe  and  whether  the  labeling 
is  proper.  If  the  Department  disap- 
proves the  product,  present  law  permits 
the  manufacturer  to  market  the  product 
under  a  procedure  called  protest  regis- 
tration. 

This  means  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  can  determine  that  a  prod- 
uct is  too  hazardous  to  be  allowed  on  the 
market,  yet  that  same  product  can  be 
sold  to  the  public,  and  there  will  not 
even  be  a  warning  on  the  label  to  tell 
unsuspecting  purchasers  that  it  has  been 
disapproved  by  the  Government.  The 
Government's  only  remedy  then  is  to 
catch  up  with  the  product  after  it  has 
been  placed  on  the  market  and  bring  a 
court  action  to  have  It  removed.  But 
this  may  not  happen  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  and  until  it  does,  the  public  con- 
tinues to  buy  the  product.  This  has 
happened  before,  and  there  are  products 
for  sale  today  that  have  been  disap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  problem  Is  similar  to  the  one  that 
had  existed  in  the  drug  field  until  ade- 
quate legislation  was  passed.  As  with 
drugs,  the  issue  is  whether  an  undesira- 
ble product  will  come  on  the  market  and 
stay  on  the  market  until  the  authorities 
catch  up  with  It,  or  whether  premarket 
clearance  will  make  sure  that  the  public 


Is  never  subjected  to  a  hazard  in  th*  • 
place.  "**  "tt 

At  our  hearings  last  week  we  u._ 
that  the  SecretaiT  of  >S^i2^ 
strongly  favors  a  chan«  in  theia!!T 
close  this  gap.  Yet  we  also  have  wILiS 
that  no  bill  has  been  submitted  to^ 
gress  by  the  execuUve  branch  for  a^.' 
siderable  length  of  time  because  of  df' 
agreements  between  agencies  on  T 
details  of  such  a  bill.  °   "^< 

Of  course,  recommendations  from  tK 
execuUve    branch    are   often   helDfui  ,! 
Congress,  but  I  do  not  believe  tJherp  , 
any  need  for  Congress  to  wait  for  sLk 
recommendations.     We  have  our  own^ 
•sponsibilities.  and  initiating  needed  W 
islation    is    certainly    one    of    the  ^ 
important  parts  of  our  job. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  today  fnr 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Kanas, 
(Mr.  Pearson  1.  a  bill  to  end  the  pracS» 
of  protest  registrations.  This  meaa 
that  premarketing  clearance  wlU  be  rp 
quired  of  all  insecticides  without  the  ex* 
ception  presently  contained  In  the  law' 
Provision  is  made  for  hearings  on  all 
applications  and  judicial  review  of  ua 
disapproval.  ^ 

The  bill  deletes  the  provLsions  now  in 
the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide  tnd 
Rodenticide  Act  for  registration  of  eco- 
nomic poisons  under  protest  and  pre- 
scribes  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In 
refusing  or  canceling  registrations,  pro- 
vision  is  made  for  referral  of  the  ques- 
tion of  eligibility  of  an  article  for  reg- 
istration to  an  advLsory  committee;  for 
public  hearing  if  requested  with  respect 
to  the  Secretary's  action  after  consid- 
eration of  the  views  of  such  committee 
and  for  judicial  review  of  the  order  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  after  such  hear- 
ing. The  procedure  generally  follows 
that  provided  In  the  Federal  Food.  Dnij 
and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  pesti- 
cide chemicals.  In  addition,  the  bill 
gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  power 
to  require  that  every  pesticide  formula- 
tion carry  its  registration  number  on  the 
label. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  has  been 
recognized  by  the  execuUve  branch  and 
by  Industry  representatives.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  hearings  can  soon  be  held. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recorb. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  hill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1605)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
labeling  of  economic  poisons  with  regis- 
tration numbers,  to  eliminate  reglstra- 
Uon  under  protest,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  RiBicorr  (fa 
himself  and  Mr.  Pearson)  ,  was  received. 
read  twice  by  Its  tlUe.  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoib, 
as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houu  ot 
Repre.^entativea  of  the  United  State*  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  fic- 
tion 2.z.(2)(b)  of  the  Pederal  Insectlddt 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  (81  8t«t 
163.  as  amended;  7  U.S.C.  1956  ed  ,  Supp.  in 
135(z)  (2)  (b) )  U  hereby  amended  by  Insert- 
ing before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thmd 
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the  following  phrase :  "other  than  the  regis- 
tration   number    assigned    to    the   economic 

^Sk2  Section  3  of  said  Act  (61  Stat.  166; 
7  VSC.  135a)  Is  hereby  amended  by  de- 
leting the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of  sec- 
tion 3  a  (3)  (b).  changing  the  period  at  the 
end  of  section  3  a.(2)  (c)  to  a  semicolon,  and 
adding  after  section  3.a.(2)  (c).  a  new  provi- 
sion reading  as  follows:  "and  (d).  when  re- 
nuired  by  regulation  of  the  Secretary  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
registration  nimiber  assigned  to  the  article 
under  this  Act  ' 

S«c.  3  Section  4  of  said  Act  (61  Stat. 
187;  7  use.  135b)  Is  hereby  amended  by 
changing  the  word  "registrant"  wherever  It 
appears  In  subsection  a.  and  In  the  first 
gentence  of  subsection  c.  to  "applicant  for 
registration"  and  by  deleting  the  remainder 
of  aubsectlon  c.  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"If.  upon  receipt  of  such  notice,  the  appli- 
cant for  registration  does  not  make  the  cor- 
rections, the  Secretary  shall  refuse  to  register 
the  article      The    Secretary.    In    accordance 
with   the    procedures    specified    herein,    may 
require   the    modification    of    the    claims    or 
labeling  of.  or  cancel  the  registration  of,  an 
economic  poison   whenever   It   does   not  ap- 
pear that  the  article  or  Its  labeling  or  other 
miiterlal  required  to  be  submitted  compiles 
with  the  provisions  of  this   Act.     Whenever 
the  Secretary  determines  that  registration  of 
an  economic    poison    should   be   refused,   or 
that  an  economic   poison   that   Is   registered 
does  not  appear  to  warrant  the  clalm.s  made 
for  It  or  that   the  article  or  Its  labeling  or 
other  material  required  to  be  submitted  does 
not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
he  shall  notify  the  applicant  for  registration 
or  the  registrant  of  his  determination   and 
the   reasons    therefor.      Within    thirty    days 
after  service  of   such    notice,    the   applicant 
for  registration  or  the  registrant  may  file  a 
petition  requesting   that  the  matter   be   re- 
ferred to  an  advisory   committee   to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary.    Each  such  advisory 
committee    shall    be    composed    of    exp>erts, 
qualified  In  the  subject  matter  and  of  ade- 
quately diversified    professional    background 
selected  by   the    National    Academy   of   Sci- 
ences and  shall  Include  one  or  more  repre- 
sentatives   from    land-grant    colleges.      The 
size  of  the  committee  shall    be  determined 
by  the  Secretary.      Members   of  an  advisory 
committee  shall  receive  as  compensation  for 
their  services  a  reasonable  per  diem,  which 
the  Secretary  shall  by  r\iles  and  regulations 
prescribe,  for  time  actually  spent  In  the  work 
of    the    committee,    and    shall    In    addition 
be  reimbursed   for  their   necessary  traveling 
and  subsistence    expenses    while   so   serving 
away   from    their   places    of   residence.      The 
members  shall   not  be  subject  to  any  other 
provisions  of  law  regarding  the  appointment 
and  compensation  of  employees  of  the  United 
States.    The  Secretary  shall  furnish  the  com- 
mittee with  adequate  clerical  and  other  as- 
sistance, and  shall  by  rules  and  regulations 
prescribe   the   procedures  to  be  followed   by 
the  committee.     The   Secretary  shall  forth- 
with submit  to  such  committee  the  appli- 
cation for  regutratlon  of  the  article  and  all 
relevant  data   before   him.     The    petitioner. 
as  well  as  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Department   of   Agriculture,    shall    have   the 
right  to  consult  with  the  advisory  committee. 
As  soon  as  practicable  after  any  such  sub- 
mission, but  not  later  than  sixty  days  there- 
after, unless  extended  by  the  Secretary  for 
an  additional  sixty  days,  the  committee  shaU. 
after   Independent  study   of    the   data   sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  and  all  other  perti- 
nent  Information    available    to    It,    make    a 
report  and  recommendation  to  the  Secretary 
as  to  the  registration  of  the  article.     After 
due  consideration  of  the  views  of  the  com- 
mittee and  all   other  data  before   him,  the 
|*«cretary  shall  make  his  determination  and 
iMue  an  order,  with  findings  of  fact    with 


respect    to   registration    of    the   article   and 
notify  the  applicant  for  registration  or  regis- 
trant.   Any  person  adversely  affected  thereby 
may   file   objections   thereto   and   request   a 
public  hearing  thereon.    In  the  event  a  hear- 
ing  Is  requested,  the  Secretary  shall,  after 
due  notice,  hold  such  public  hearing  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  evidence  relevant  and 
mateiial  to  the  Issues  raised  by  such  objec- 
tions.   Any  report,  recommendations,  under- 
lying data,  and  reasons  certified  to  the  Sec- 
retary  by    an   advisory   committee   shall    be 
made  a  part  of   the  record  of  the  hearing. 
If  relevant  and  material,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  7(c)  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C,  sec.  1006(c)).     The 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  shall  designate 
a  member  of  the  advisory  committee  to  ap- 
pear and   testify  at  any  such  hearing  with 
respect  to  the  report  and  recommendations 
of  such  committee  upon  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary, the  petitioner,  or  the  officer  conduct- 
ing the  hearing:     Provided.  That  this  shall 
not  preclude  any  other  member  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  from  appearing  and  testi- 
fying at  such  hearing.    As  soon  as  practicable 
after  completion  of  the  hearing,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  act  upon  such  objections  and  Issue 
an  order  granting,  denying,  or  canceling  the 
registration  or  requiring  the  modification  of 
the  claims  or  the  labeling.    Such  order  shall 
be    based    only    on    substantial    evidence   of 
record  at  such  hearing,  including  any  report, 
recommendations,  underlying  data,  and  rea- 
son certified  to  the  Secretary  by  an  advisory 
committee,  and  shall  set  forth  detailed  find- 
ings of  fact  upon  which  the  order  Is  based. 
All  data  submitted  to  the  Secretary  or  to  Ein 
advisory  committee  In  support  of  a  petition 
under  this  section  shall  be  considered  confi- 
dential by  the  Secretary  and  by  such  advisory 
committee  until   final   action  Is  taken  con- 
cerning registration  of   the   product.     Until 
such    final    action    such    data   shall    not   be 
revealed    to    any    person    other    than    those 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  or  by  an  advis- 
ory conmilttee  In  the  carrying  out  of  their 
official  duties  under  this  section.     Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may.  when  he  finds  that  such 
action  Is  necessary  to  prevent  an  Imminent 
hazard  to  the  public,  by  order,  suspend  the 
registration   of  an   economic   poison   Imme- 
diately.     In    such    case,    he    shall    give    the 
registrant  prompt  notice  of  such  action  and 
afford  the  registrant  the  opportunity  to  have 
the  matter  submitted  to  an  advisory  com- 
mittee and  for  an  exp^lted  hearing  under 
this  section.     Pinal  orders  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  d.     In  no  event  shall  registration 
of  an  article  be  construed  as  a  defense  for 
the   commission    of    any    ofTense    prohibited 
under  section  3  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  4.  Section  4  of  said  Act  (61  Stat.  167; 
7  use.  135b)  Is  hereby  further  amended  by 
redesignating  subsections  d.  and  e.  as  sub- 
sections e.  and  f  .  and  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section d.,  as  follows: 

"d.  In  a  case  of  actual  controversv  as  to 
the  validity  oi  any  order  under  this  section, 
any  person  who  will  be  adversely  affected  by 
such  order  may  obtain  Judicial  review  by 
filing  In  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  circuit  wherein  such  person  resides 
or  has  his  principal  place  of  business,  or  In 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  entry  of  such  order,  a  peti- 
tion praying  that  the  order  be  set  aside  In 
whole  or  In  part.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Secretary,  or  any  officer 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpose,  and 
thereupon  the  Secretary  shall  file  In  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
he  based  his  order,  as  provided  In  section  2112 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  Upon  the 
filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  have 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  or  set   aside 


the  order  complained  of  In  whole  or  In 
part.  The  findings  of  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  questions  of  fact  shall  be  sustained 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence  when 
considered  on  the  record  as  a  whole,  Includ- 
ing any  report  and  recommendation  of  an 
advisory  committee.  If  application  is  made 
to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional 
evidence,  the  court  may  order  such  addi- 
tional evidence  to  be  taken  before  the  Sec- 
retary, and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hearing 
in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  to  the  court  may  seem  proper. 
If  such  evidence  Is  material  and  there  were 
reasonable  grounds  for  failure  to  adduce  such 
evidence  In  the  proceedings  below.  The 
Secretary  may  modify  his  findings  as  to  the 
facta  and  order  by  reason  of  the  additional 
evidence  so  taken,  and  shall  file  with  the 
court  such  modified  findings  and  order.  The 
Judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or  setting 
aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any  order  under 
this  section  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  section  1254  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code.  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
under  this  section  shall  not,  unless  specifi- 
cally ordered  by  the  court  to  the  contrary, 
operate  as  a  stay  of  an  order.  The  court 
shall  advance  on  the  docket  and  expedite 
the  disposition  of  all  causes  filed  therein 
pursuant  to  this  section." 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  8.b.  of  said  Act  (61  Stat. 
170;  7  use.  135f.(b))  Is  hereby  amended 
by  deleting  the  second  proviso  therein. 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  3.a.(l)  and  subsection 
9.a.(l)(b)  of  said  Act  (61  Stat.  166.  170; 
7  U.S.C.  135a.(a)(l).  135g.(a)  (1)  (b) )  are 
hereby  amended  by  changing  the  phrase  "has 
not  been  registered"  wherever  it  appears 
therein,  to  read  "la  not  registered." 

Sec  7.  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
hereby  shall  become  effective  upon  enact- 
ment. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE ACT,  RELATING  TO  RE- 
COVERY OF  REASONABLE  ATTOR- 
NEY'S FEES  IN  CERTAIN  CASES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Association  and  the  Nation- 
al Woolgrowers  Association,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  with  re- 
spect to  recovery  of  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  In  case  of  successful  mainte- 
nance of  an  action  for  recovery  of 
damages  sustained  in  transportation  of 
property.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  brief  in 
support  of  the  bill  by  those  two  associa- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  brief 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1606)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  with  respect  to  re- 
covery of  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  in 
case  of  successful  maintenance  of  an 
action  for  recovery  of  damages  sustained 
in  transportation  of  property,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  brief  presented  by  Mr.  Magntjson 
is  as  follows: 

Briet  in  Stjpport  of  Proposed  Bill  To  Amend 
Paragraph  1 1  or  Section  20  or  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act 

That  the  proposed  amendment  Is  required 
by  the  farmers,  producers,  shippers  and  con- 
signees  of   fruits,   livestock,   vegetables,  and 
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other  perishable  commodities  to  Insure  the 
payment  of  the  tull  actual  loss,  damage,  or 
Injury  to  property  In  transportation  caused 
by  any  common  carrier,  railroad,  or  trans- 
portation company  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(111  of  section  20  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  hereinafter  termed  the  "act.  ' 
In  support  of  such  amendment  we  respect- 
fully say: 

I  That  paragraph  (in  of  section  30  con- 
stitutes the  Carmack  amendment,  enacted 
as  part  of  the  Hepburn  Act  of  June  29,  190«. 
as  amended  by  the  first  Cummins  amend- 
ment of  March  4,  1915,  the  second  Cum- 
mins   amendment    of    Augiist    0,    1910,    the 


May  27 

gcAng  offer,  balance  of  claim  u  rwn^^ 
disallowed.'  "*P««fmiy 

That  the  following  is  a  rare  exM.r.« 
the  preralllng  policy  of  the  camerTto  *  *° 
deny  any  payment  or  to  pay  onl,  '»       ^^^ 
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stltutes  suit,  and  sustains  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  trial  of  the  case.  The  Coxirt 
enters  judgment  In  favor  of  the  owner  for 
the  full  actual  loss  to  the  shipment.  How- 
ever, the  owner  must  pay  and  bear  the  rsa-      ,  _„,  ,~,««^.  «  wo  pay  oniv  sa        — 

Bonable  fee  of  his  attorney  as  the  present  law  of  the  full  actoal  loss,  danuure   or  »  ^"^Oi 

governing  such  loss  and  damage  sulu  estops  4.  Amo\int    claim    MSO^O^  •"invJJif''' 

the   Court  from   Including  such  fee  as  part  has  also  developed  there  was  no  csr^i    '*''* 

of  the  costs  of  the  suit.     The  owner  Is  ■out'  llgence.    or    mishandling,    per   cod7      ^' 

the  amount  of  the  attorney's  fee.  movement    attached.      It    is    aDiM^m^  **** 

IV.  That    common    carriers,    railroads,    or  animals  died  of  natural  causes  or^*°^   ** 

transportaUon  companies  have  been  and  are  ting  down  In  the  car  and  suffcicatlnff*.  ***' 

fully  cognizant  of   the   foregoing  facts,   and  This  would  make   the  average  Talu«r       '  ' 

ornr^^ti     arrorriinBiu       n«,-i„     ^^    »k-„    p^y  liimbs  to  be  $21  24  each.  OF  a  toUl  of  ^"** 
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proceed    accordingly.     Rarely    do    they 

mins    amenameni    of    August    9.    1918,    the      more  Uian  50  percent  of  the  full  actual  loss.  In    line    wltH    the    uniform    '^'  Z!^^ 

transportation   act.    1930.  the  act  of  July  3.      if  anything,  account  loss,  damage,  or  Injury  practice,  am  willing  to  adjust  thi..^** 

1926.  the  Newton   amendment   of   March   4.     to     perishable     traffic.     Including     livestock,  a    basis    of    75    percent    of    the^w^  1?  °" 

1927.  the  act  of  April  23.  1930,  United  States      Consequently,    the    owners    of    such    traffic  •ITS  23.   •    •    •   I  am  therefore  wlin^^'  * 
Code,   August  9,   1935:    34  Stat    595:   38  Stat,      have  been  and  are  being  deprived  of  millions  Just  this  claim  for  75  percent  of  »2S3  M  '^' 

of  dollars  annually  to  which  they  are  right-  value   of   the   11    head   of  sheep    plus  »i«^ 

fully   and    lawfully   entitled.     Thousands   of  refund  on   the  feed  at     •    •    •  ^\  tot»i 

8uch   transactions   could   be   cited,   of   which  •193  43,   and   request   your  permission^  rt' 

the  following  are  representative:  so      Any  amount  over  the  proposed  off 

1.  Amount  claim  »406  50:   "The  additional  settlement  Is   respecUully  disallowed '•"  °' 
Investigation  conducted  has  developed  time  V.  That  claimants  under  the  ex  latin*  u 

of   loading  origin,   equipment  was  Inspected  are   forced,   generally,  to  pay  and  bearib  * 

and    found    to    be    mechanically    okay    and  attorneys'  fees  In  sulu  for  loss    dama«  *^ 

cars    were    freshly    bedded.     The    shipment  injury    to    perishable    shipments,    includii^' 

was  handled  In  accordance  with  th«  contem-  livestock.    Is    the    proximate    cause    forti 

plated    schedule    and    was    stopped    for    the  chiseling    tactics    of    the    carriers    hertinh.* 

normal   times  for  FW    &  R.   while   enroute  ^^Jre  outlined  respecting  such  claims,  U  dear 

You.  of  course,   can   appreciate   the   natural  I"  some  Instances  where  claimants  h*»e  r* 

droppings  from  calves  after  being  confined  fused  to  accept  less  than  the  amount  of  Uie 

to  cars  for  approximately  8  days   would,   of  ^uU  actual  loss,  damage,  or  Injury,  aoi]  stt. 

course,  contribute  considerably  to  condition  nlfled  their  Intention  to  bring  gult.  the  2- 

of    bedding    at   time   of   arrival    destination.  '!«"  have  reluctantly  Increased  their  offers 

Also,  we  have  been  advised  that  this  condl-  to  as   much   as  75  percent  of  such  Iom-  in 

tlon    was   not    reported    to   the   carrier   until  other  cases,  the  carriers  have  pointed  out  to 

approximately  3  days  after  arrival  at  which  claimants  that  the  latter  would  have  to  p»j 

time  It  was  noted  that  calves  were  develop-  their  attorneys'   fees,   and   the  carriers  hsw 

Ing    shipping  fever'      As  you  know,  shipping  offered   to  and   did   pay  on  such  claims  the 

fever  Is  a  disease  which  Increases  In  virulence  amount  of  the  full  loss,  damage,  or  Injury 

and   Is   a  condition   over  which   the  carriers  1***  ^he  estimated  amount  of  the  attornen' 

would  have  no  control  nor  be  responsible  for  ^^»        Therefore,     the     farmers,     produccn 

due    to    the    Inherent    weakness    or    natural  shippers,  and  consignees  of  fruits,  livestock 

propensity  of  the  animals    •    •    •     Therefore.  vek^eUbles.   and    other   perishable  commodl- 

have    no    alternative    than    to    confirm    dls-  ^^^-  ^^e  subjected  to  unjust  discrimination 

allowance  of  claim  "  undue  prejudice  and  preference  at  the  h*n«b 

3.  Amount  claim  $2,402  18    "Shipment  was  °'   *-^*  carriers   in   the  settlement  of  leflti- 

handled    In    accordance    with    the    contem-  "^^^^    claims    for    loss,    damage,    or    Injury 

plated     schedule,     being     stopped     at  •    •    •  ""  *'~    "'"  * 

and  •  •  •  for  feed,  water,  and  rest  Stock 
was  being  unloaded  at  •  •  •  with  one  dead 
being  noted  at  that  point  Upon  arrival  at 
destination,  at  time  of  unlo.adlng  four  head 
dead,  seven  down,  five  sick.  Veterinarian 
was  called,  dl.agnosed  sickness  as  being  hem- 
orrah.aglc  septicemia,  basing  diagnosis  on 
autopsy.  Mr.  •  •  •  was  notified  and  local 
veterinarian  was  authorized  to  treat  the 
animals  on  the  approval  of  Mr.  •  •  •  deliv- 
ering carrier's  agent." 

This  being  a  clear   record   case,  have   no 


1197:  39  Stat.  441:  44  Stat  835:  44  Stat.  1448: 
46  Stat.  251:  49  Stat    543,  and  54  Stat.  919 

(a)  That  while  paragraph  (11»  of  sec- 
tion 20  definitely  provides  the  liability  of 
any  conunon  carrier,  railroad,  or  transporta- 
tion company  •  •  •  shall  be  the  full  actual 
loss,  damage,  or  Injury  to  the  property  caused 
by  It  or  them,  and  further  provides  time 
for  filing  claims  and  Instituting  suits.  It  Is 
silent  as  to  reasonable  attorney's  fees  In 
such  suits 

II.  (a)  That  section  8.  and  paragraph  (2) 
of  section  16  of  the  act,  each  contains  pro- 
vision respecting  reasonable  attorneys  fee, 
substantially  the  same  as  here  proposed 
to  be  added  to  paragraph  ( 1 1 )  of  section 
20. 

1.  That,  however,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
tn  Atlantic  Ccxist  Line  R.  Co  v  Riverside 
Millt  (219  U.S.  186  (1911)).  held: 

"Section  8  of  the  act.  providing  for  the 
taxing  of  an  attorney's  fee  as  part  of  the 
costs,  applies  to  cases  where  the  cause  of 
action  Is  the  doing  of  something  made  un- 
lawful by  some  provision  of  the  act,  or 
the  omission  to  do  something  required  by 
the  act.  and  there  Is  a  recovery  of  damages 
sustained  In  consequence  of  such  violation 
of  the  act.  but  does  not  apply  to  cases 
where,  as  here,  the  loss  or  damage  Is  In  no 
way  traceable  to  the  violation  of  any  pro- 
vision of  the  act. " 

2.  That  the  Court  In  Meeker  v.  Lehigh 
Valley  R  Co  (238  US.  413  (1915))  further 
ruled.  In  substance; 

"The  services  for  which  an  attorney's  fee 
Is  to  be  taxed  and  collected,  as  provided 
In  sections  8  and  16  are  those  In  Court  ac- 
tion. Involving  violation  of  some  provision 
of  the  act,  In  which  the  recovery  Is  had 
and  not  those  In  the  proceeding  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  herein- 
after termed  the  'Commission'" 

3    That  as  loss,  damage,  or  Injury  to  prop- 


Consequently  the  proposed  amendment  to 
paragraph  (11)  of  section  30  should  b«  en- 
acted  Into  law. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

American   National   Cattl'M'n's 
Association. 

Deniier.  Colo. 
National  Wool  Growers  Assocu- 

TION. 

Salt  Lake  Citf.  Utah. 


!^7vin,»'i?'"^r*"°°    "  .°f'    traceable    to      chofce  than  to  advise  you  claim  for  11  dead 
the   vlolaUon   of    any    provision    of   the    act. 

as    stated    by    the    Court    tn    Atlantic    Coast 


Line  R  Co  .  supra,  the  shipping  public, 
under  the  present  act,  cannot  recover  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fee  as  a  part  of  the  coats 
of  the  suit. 

m.  That  the  anomalous  situation  con- 
fronting the  shipping  Interests  Is  Illustrated, 
xislng  the  same  shipment,  by  the  following: 

1.  That  the  rates  and  charges  thereon  are 
assailed  before  the  Commission  as  unrea- 
sonable under  section  1  of  the  act.  and  rep- 
aration Is  sought.  After  an  InvestlgaUon 
by  the  Commission.  It  finds  for  complainant 
and  awards  reparation.  Complainant  brings 
suit,  and  the  Court,  as  Is  usual  In  such  case. 
enters  Judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  and  under 
section  16(2)  of  the  act.  reasonable  at- 
torneys fee  is  taxed  and  collected  from  de- 
fendant as  a  part  of  the  costs  of  the  suit. 

3.  That  the  same  shipment  was  partly 
lost,  damaged,  or  Injured  In  transit.  The 
owner  files  a  claim,  which  the  carrier  re- 
fuses to  pay.  and  the  owner  seasonably  in- 


from  hemorrhagic  septicemia  Is  re- 
spectfully disallowed.  However,  and  so  as  to 
concede  all  possible  doubt  In  favor  of  the 
claimant.  I  do  offer  to  adjust  for  50  percent 
the  average  value  of  one  head  dead  •  •  • 
plus  ^45  salvage  realized  from  sale  of  one  ani- 
mal at.  •  •  •  or  $145  09.  and  would  like  to 
have  your  permission  to  so  adjust  Other 
than  amount  offered  claim  being  refpectfully 
disallowed  "* 

3.  Amount  claim  $375  58:  "Now  find  that 
this  shipment  was  loaded  at.  •  •  •  received 
by  the  •  •  •  from  the  •  •  •  and  arrived 
at  stockyards.  •  •  •.  and  unloaded.  Re- 
loaded at  •  •  •  unloaded  •  •  •  reloaded  at 
•  •  •  and  unloaded  •  •  •.  reloaded  and 
arrived  destination  same  date,  and  unloaded 

"In  view  of  the  detailed  service  record,  and 
In  accordance  with  the  uniform  and  con- 
sistent practice,  and  so  as  to  concede  all 
possible  doubt  In  your  favor,  offer  is  made  to 
adjust  for  50  percent  the  average  value  of 
two  head,  or  $18779.  and  would  like  your 
permission  to  do  so.     Other  thao  the  ion- 


AMENDMENT  OF  PARAGRAPH  (4), 
SECTION  15.  OF  INTERSTATE 
CO\fMERCE  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Woolgrowers"  Association.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  paragraph  (4)  of  section  15  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  I  ack 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  bi 
the  Record  a  brief  In  support  of  the  bill 
by  those  two  a.ssociations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blD 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  brtef 
will  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 

The  bill  (S.  1607 »  to  amend  paragrtpb 
C4)  of  section  15  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  MACWTTSon, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  bj 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committ« 
on  Commerce. 


The  brief  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 

l5  as  follows : 

ntar    u*    Sitit^jht    or    Proposed    Bill    To 

^jj^D  Paragraph  4  op  Section  15  op  thk 

ljrrE»STATR    COMMEECI     ACT 

That  paragraph  4  of  section  15  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act,  hereinafter  termed 
fbe  act,  contains  limitations  on  the  power 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunlsslon, 
hereinafter  termed  the  Commission,  to  pre- 
taibe  through  routes,  and  Is  commonly 
known  and  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
gbort-haul  provision  of  the  act,  and  provides: 

"In  esublishlng  any  such  through  route 
Oie  Commission  shall  not  (except  as  provided 
In  iectlon  3,  and  except  where  one  of  the 
carriers  Is  a  water  line)  require  any  carrier 
by  railroad,  without  Its  consent,  to  embrace 
in  such  route  substantially  less  than  the  en- 
tire length  of  Its  railroad  and  of  any  Inter- 
mediate railroad  operated  In  conjunction  and 


under  a  common  management  or  control 
therewith,  which  lies  between  the  termini  of 
such  proposed  through  route,  (a)  unleM  such 
Inclusion  of  lines  would  make  the  through 
route  unreasonably  long  as  compared  with 
another  practicable  through  route  which 
could  otherwise  be  established,  or  (b)  nnio^ 
the  Commission  finds  that  the  through  route 
proposed  to  be  established  is  needed  in  order 
to  provide  adequate,  and  more  efficient  or 
more  economic,  transportation:  Provided, 
however.  That  In  prescribing  through  routes 
the  Commission  shall,  so  far  as  Is  consistent 
with  the  public  Interest,  and  subject  to  the 
foregoing  limitations  In  clauses  (a)  and  (b). 
give  reasonable  preference  to  the  carrier  by 
railroad  which  originates  the  traffic.  No 
through  route  and  Joint  rates  applicable 
thereto  shall  be  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  assisting  any  carrier 
that  would  participate  therein  to  meet  Its 
financial  needs." 


Average  circuity  by  major  commodity  groups  and  short-line  length  of  haul 
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(e)  Obviously,  the  required  or  authorized 
movements  of  freight  via  circuitous  routes 
are  wasteful  transportation.  They  result  in 
Increased  operating  expense  and  decreased 
net  operating  revenue  of  the  railways  as  a 
whole,  and  are  violative  of  the  national 
transportation  policy.  Moreover,  the  cir- 
cuitous hauling  of  commerce  cannot  be  rec- 
onciled with  paragraph  2  of  section  15a  of 
the  act  respecting  honest,  economical,  and 
efficient  management  of  the  railways  as  a 
whole. 

VI.  (a)   That  there  can  be  no  sound  argu- 
ment that  circuitous  hauling  of  traffic  by  the 
rail  lines  does  not   Increase  their  operating 
expenses.    The  Commission  has  prepared  and 
made    available     to     the     public     numerous 
itudles  of  railroad  carload  costs.    Thereunder 
such  costs  Increase  as  the  distance  Increases. 
Moreover,  such  cost  scales,  generally.  Include 
or  require  an  allowance  for   14-percent  cir- 
cuity In  each  territory   (I.e.,  the  amount  by 
which  the  actual   miles  of  haul  exceed   the 
thort-Une  or  ratemaklng  miles),  based  upon 
the  report  for  1947  hereinbefore  cited  (ICC. 
lUtemeiit  No.  2-54.  May  1954,  p.  7).     There- 
fore, scales  of  rates  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
miMion,  or  voluntarily  established  by  the  rail 
carriers,  based  upon  such  studies,  apparently 
sre  14  percent  higher  than  they  would  be  If 
circuitous    transportation    was    nonexistent. 
Thus,   the   shipping    public    Is    unduly    bur- 
dened  thereby,   and    the   rail    lines   have   no 
Incentive  to,  and  therefore,  they  see  no  ne- 
cessity  for,    curtailing    or    eliminating    their 
uneconomical    and    wasteful    transportation. 
(b)   Likewise  the  decreased  net  operating 
revenue  of  the  railways  resulting  from  cir- 
cuitous and  wasteful  transportation  appears 
to  be  of  no  great   concern   to  them.     They 
merely  seek    further   general    Increases,   and 
there  have  been  eight  such  permanent  pro- 
ceedings since    1946,   In   all    their  rates   and 
charges  to  recoup  their   losses  due  to  such 
wasteful    transportation,   and   other   factors, 
CIX 804 


In  Increased  Freight  Rates,  1951  (284  ICC. 
589),  the  Commission,  at  page  612,  said: 

"Neither  the  strongest  nor  the  weakest 
lines  can  control  the  rate  adjustment;  and 
as  has  been  shown,  the  great  body  of  the  rail 
carriers  are  In  the  middle  class,  with  aggre- 
gate earnings  that  for  the  Immediate  future 
must  be  considered  as  substandard,  and  In- 
adequate." 

1.  Therefore,  the  middle  class  or  average 
rail  carriers  are  the  yardstick.  Conse- 
quently, transportation  should  be  conducted 
so  as  to  Improve  their  conditions,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  particular  carrier 
or  carriers.  Eliminating  circuitous  hauling 
of  freight,  by  the  repeal  of  the  short-haul 
provision  of  the  act,  will  result  In  decreased 
operating  expense  and  material  Increase  In 
the  net  operating  Income  of  the  railways, 
all  of  which  Is  In  the  public  Interest,  as 
contemplated  by  the  national  transportation 
policy. 

Vn.  While  generally  the  originating  raU- 
way  zealously  retains  its  long  haul,  the  fact 
that  there  are  Important  exceptions  thereto 
strongly  establishes  that  the  "long  haul"  Is 
used  In  some  instances  as  a  bargaining  or 
trading  factor  between  the  originating  and 
other  lines.  For  example,  the  Union  Pacific 
to  retain  Its  long  haul  refused  to  establish 
through  routes  and  Joint  rates  with  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad  Co., 
on  traffic  between  points  In  the  Northwest, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  points  Denver  and  east 
thereof,  on  the  other  hand.  Denver  «fe  R.G.W. 
R.  Co.  V.  Union  Pac.  R.  Co.  (287  I.C.C.  611). 
However,  on  traffic  originating  on  the  Union 
Pacific  In  Colorado,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
and  Nebraska  and  destined  to  points  In  Cali- 
fornia, the  Union  Pacific  does  not  retain  Its 
long  haul  but  delivers  such  traffic  to  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.  and 
other  carriers  at  Denver  or  east  thereof  al- 
though It  could  handle  the  traffic  through 
to  Barstow,  CallX.,  via  Its  own  line  »nd  thus 


ncure  Its  long  haul.  The  Union  Pacific  and 
its  connections  defended  the  latter  practice 
before  the  Commission  in  Kern  Valley  Pack- 
ing Co.  V.  Atehimn,  T.  A  SS.  Ry.  Co.,  supra. 
Vm.  The  railways.  In  support  of  their 
position  and  practices,  hereinbefore  outlined, 
rely  upon  the  short-haul  provision  of  the 
act.  In  order  for  a  shipper  or  consignee  to 
secure  relief  thereunder  he  must  file  formal 
complaint  with  the  Commlaaion  and  adduce 
evidence  upon  the  trial  to  estabttsh  either 
or  both  of  the  propositions,  (a)  that  present 
through  route  Is  unreasonably  long  as  com- 
pared with  another  practicable  through 
route  which  could  otherwise  be  established, 
or  (b)  that  the  through  route  proposed  to 
be  established  Is  needed  In  order  to  provide 
adequate,  and  more  efficient  or  more  eco- 
nomic, transportation.  Moreover,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  such  cases  where  the  Commission 
finds  In  favor  of  complainants,  the  railways 
appeal  to  the  coiirts  and  after  substantial 
cost,  effort  and  time  to  all  concerned  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  tiltl- 
mately  decides  the  controversy.  Therefore, 
stronger  degree  of  proof  Is  first  required  be- 
fore the  Commission  than  otherwise  If  com- 
plainant Is  to  prevail  and  second,  long  drawn- 
out  court  proceedings  generally  follow  before 
relief  Is  obtained.  D.  A.  Stickell  A  Scms,  Inc. 
v.  i4Kon  R.  Co.  (256  ICC.  333) ;  Pennsylvania 
R.  Co.  v.  United  States  (323  U.S.  588) ;  Omaha 
Grain  Exc.  of  Omaha.  Nebr.  v.  JTissottri  Pac. 
R.  Co.  (278  ICC.  5191;  Thompscm  ».  United 
States  (343  U.S.  549);  VaJier  Community 
Club  v.  Montana  Western  Ry.  Co.  (275  ICC. 
612);  United  States  v.  Great  Northern  R  Co 
(343  U.S.  562) ;  Chicago.  M.,  St.  P.  *  P.  R.  Co. 
V.  United  States  (366  U.8  746),  and  many 
others  cited  In  annual  reports  of  the  Com- 
mission to  the  Congress.  Consequently,  In  a 
large  number  of  Instances  the  shipping  pub- 
lic suffers  In  silence  rather  than  to  become 
Involved  In  such  costly  litigation,  and  the 
railways  continue  to  further  dissipate  their 
net  earnings  through  Inefficient,  uneconomic, 
and  wasteful  circuitous  transportation,  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest  and  the  national 
transportation  policy. 

In  the  Chicago.  M.,  St.  P.  &  P.  R.  Co.  case, 
supra,  the  Supreme  Court  In  a  6  to  2  decision 
recently  ruled  that  the  protection  against 
short  hauling  in  section  15(4)  of  the  act, 
although  "framed  In  the  singular,"  applies 
where  two  railroads  own  a  third  railroad  as 
well  as  when  only  a  single  railroad  and  a 
subsidiary  are  Involved,  and  affirmed  the 
Judgment  of  the  Federal  district  court  sus- 
taining the  decision  of  the  Commission. 

However,  Justice  Douglas  wrote  a  dissent- 
ing opinion,  in  which  he  was  Joined  by 
Justice  Black.  Therein  he  said  that  the 
question  presented  concerned  the  meaning 
of  the  words  "common  management  or  con- 
trol" as  they  were  used  In  section  15(4)  of 
the  act.  He  declared  that  "If  the  Great 
Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  which 
own  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Line, 
are  to  be  granted  the  special  monopolistic 
protection  now  extended,  section  15(4) 
should  be  rewritten." 

Proponents  of  the  proposed  bill  to  cancel 
the  short-haul  provision  of  section  15(4)  of 
the  act  agree  with  Justices  Douglas  and 
Black  that  said  provision  Is  monopolistic 
and  should  be  rewritten;  however,  reducing 
the  two  spears  of  grass  to  one  would  not 
go  far  enough.  It  would  still  leave  the 
monopolistic  provision  In  the  act,  contrary 
to  the  public  Interest  and  the  national  trans- 
portation policy 

IX.  (a)  The  short-haul  provision  was  en- 
acted In  1910.  The  Commission  was  op- 
posed tc  the  provision  at  that  time  Dit- 
flculties  were  encountered  In  administering 
it,  which  are  well  Illustrated  In  various  deci- 
sions of  the  Commlsalon  and  the  courts,  and 
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m  a  number  of  annual  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress between  1930  and  IMO  the  repeal  of 
the  provision  was  recommended. 

(b)  In  1937  the  then  Pyderal  Coordinator 
of  Transportation,  the  late  Joseph  B    Kast- 
man.    made    a    similar    recommendation    In 
which    the   Commission   concurred    (8.   Doc 
No     153.   73d   Cong.    2d   sees.,   p    94)    saying: 

"Upon  consideration,  however,  It  app>ears 
that  the  Conunlsslon  was  right  In  1910  when 
It  opposed  the  proviso  In  lu  entirety  Rail- 
roads have  no  private  or  proprietary  rights 
with  respect  to  the  tr&fflc  which  they  origi- 
nate, and  railroad  lines  are  built  to  furnish 
transportation  service  to  the  public  These 
lines  ought  to  be  used  to  the  best  public 
advantage.  In  the  public  Interest,  and  the 
Commission  ought  to  have  full  power  to 
require  their  Joint  use  with  that  end  In 
view.  It  follows  that  the  proviso  should  be 
entirely  eliminated,  as  it  already  has  been. 
In  affect,  where  one  of  the  participating 
carriers  Is  a  water  Line." 

(c)  In  1940  when  the  Transportation  Act 
of  1940  was  under  consideration.  Commis- 
sioner Eastman,  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
nxlaslon's  Legislative  Committee,  repeated 
this  recommendation  In  a  Joint  letter  to 
Chairmen  Wheeler  and  Lea.  dated  January 
39.  1940  (House  committee  print.  76th  Cong  . 
3d  sess  .  p.  47).  The  Congress  did  not  see 
fit  to  follow  that  recommendation,  and  since 
then  section  15(4)  has  continued  to  be  a 
perennial  center  of  controversy  before  the 
Commission  and  the  courts. 

(d)  The  Commission  In  its  report  on  3 
438  to  Hon.  Edwin  C  Johnson,  chairman. 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  dated  February  1.  1949,  sug- 
gested the  repeal  of  section  15i4)  and  In  Its 
further  report  to  Mr  Johnson  on  3.  792. 
dated  February  10.  1949,  the  Commission 
recommended  the  repeal  of  the  first  two  sen- 
tences and  the  retention  of  the  third  sen- 
tence of  section  15(4).  and  submitted  pro- 
posed bill  Identical  to  the  Instant  proposed 
bill.  In  lieu  of  S.  792.  Moreover,  the  Com- 
mission In  Its  report  on  3.  2782  to  Hon. 
Edwin  C  Johnson,  dated  April  21.  1952.  re- 
Iterated  Its  prior  and  repeated  opposition  to 
the  short-haul  provision  here  concerned 
(Senate  committee  print.  82d  Cong..  2d 
sess.  p.  1681).  However,  the  Congress  did 
not  adopt  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions and  the  controversy  has  continued  be- 
fore the  Commission  and  the  courts. 

That  the  short-haul  provision  of  the  act, 
which  the  proposed  bill  would  repeal.  Is  re- 
pugnant to  the  public  Interest,  and  the 
national  transportation  policy  as  declared 
by  the  Congress  In  1940  to  promote  safe, 
adequate,  economical  and  efficient  service 
and  to  foster  sound  economic  conditions  In 
rail  transportation.  The  short-haul  provi- 
sion results  In  Inefficient,  uneconomical,  sub- 
stantial and  needless  wasteful  transporta- 
tion by  the  railways,  and  greatly  Increased 
operating  expenses  which  are  saddled  upon 
and  borne  by  the  shipping  public  In  sup- 
port of  the  fore(?olng  we  respectfully  say: 

I.  That  since  February  27.  1920.  under  the 
act.  the  railways  of  the  Nation,  In  theory  at 
least,  are  suppnased  to  constitute  a  national 
railway  transportation  system.  However,  on 
October  31.  1954,  In  actual  practice,  there 
were  a  total  of  444  separate  and  distinct 
railways  (126  class  I  and  318  class  11  and 
III)  reporting  to  the  Conunlsslon.  not  In- 
cluding 135  switching  and  terminal  com- 
panies, of  Joint  terminal  companies,  and  41 
electric  lines  ( Commission's  68th  annual  re- 
port fl954).  p  68).  Consequently,  Instead 
of  a  national  railway  transportation  system 
there  were,  at  least.  444  separate  and  Inde- 
pendent railways  each  of  which  takes  the 
position  that  it  has  a  private  or  proprietary 
right  with  respect  to  the  traffic  which  it 
originates,  and  Juggles  the  freight  tariffs 
traffic  and  traffic  accordingly. 

II.  That,  therefore.  In  actual  practice.  It 
rest*  within  the  power  of  the  Individual 
railways    by   Insistence  on   their    long  hauls 
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to  place  localities  and  shippers  on  the  lines 
of  other  railways  or  not  on  their  direct  llne« 
at  severe  rate  and  competitive  disadvantages 
and  to  deprive  shippers  of  relatively  equal 
opportunities  In  markets  served  only  by 
them.  However,  because  of  the  short-haul 
provision  of  the  act,  the  Commission  cannot 
make  any  general  order  which  will  correct 
this  situation,  but  must  apply  Its  manda- 
tory process  to  p.\rtlcular  cases,  which  must 
be  presented  and  considered  uf>on  their  In- 
dividual merits.  Investigation  of  Alleged 
Unreasonable  Rates  on  Meats  (23  ICC  666 
(May  13,  1912))  As  hereinafter  shown.  In 
8<^)me  detail,  such  procedure  places  an  un- 
warranted, costly,  and  unbearable  burden 
upon  the  shipping  public 

III  That  is  h.as  been  and  Is  well  under- 
stood that  the  carriers'  operating  costs  for 
moving  trnfflc  Increase  as  the  distance  In- 
creases Therefore,  for  many  years  It  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  Commlfslon  to  pre- 
scribe maximum  reasonable  class  and  com- 
modity rates  on  mileage  basis.  In  such  cases 
the  Commission  since  June  6,  1922,  has  said 
that  "the  rate  between  any  two  points  shall 
be  determined  by  the  shortest  route  over 
which  carload  traffic  can  be  moved  without 
transfer  of  lading. '•  Southern  Class  Rate 
Investigation  (100  ICC  513),  Consolidated 
Southwestern  Cases  ( 123  I  C  C  203;  269  ICC 
214).  Western  Trunk-Lme  Class  Rates  (164 
ICC  1),  Eastern  Class-Rate  Investigation 
(164  ICC  314).  Livestock — Western  District 
Rates  (176  ICC.  1),  hereinafter  termed  the 
Western  Livestock  case,  and  later  cases  too 
numerous  to  mention.  In  National  Forge 
and    Ordnance    Co     v.    Pennsylvania    R     Co 

( 256  ICC  744  i ,  the  Conmilsslon,  at  page  745, 
stTted 

"However,  In  fixing  the  mileage  which  U 
to  govern  a  rate  between  any  two  points.  It 
Is  customary  to  use  the  distance  over  the 
shortest  line  or  route  over  which  carload 
traffic  can  t>e  moved  without  transfer  of 
lading,  and  not  the  distance  over  a  longer 
route  which  may  be  more  satisfactory  for 
operating  purposes  " 

Hence,  circuitous  hauling  of  freight  should 
be  discontinued  whenever  possible 

IV  (a)  That  In  the  Western  Livestock  cjise 
the  Commission  In  1931  prescribed  maximum 
reasonable  mileage  rates,  which  were  the 
same  for  both  slngle-llne  or  Jolnt-Une  ap- 
plication, for  the  future  on  edible  livestock 
for  distances  of  2,500  miles  and  less 
throughout  the  western  district  of  the 
United  States.  Therein  the  Commission,  at 
page  83,  said: 

"That  rates  In  excess  of  those  so  deter- 
mined are,  and  for  the  future  will  be.  un- 
reasonable; that  the  rate  between  any  two 
points  shall  be  determined  by  the  shortest 
route  over  which  carload  traffic  can  be  moved 
without  transfer  of  lading,  except  that  In 
making  the  rate  for  an  Interterrltorlal  haul 
the  rate  shall  be  determined  by  the  route 
which,  when  the  arbitrary  Is  considered,  will 
result  In  the  lowest  rate;  but  that  where  said 
shortest  route  would,  within  the  meaning  of 
section  15(4)  of  the  act.  short  haul  a  carrier. 
•  •  •  the  carrier  be  not  required  to  maintain 
over  said  shortest  route  the  rate  determined 
as  above  Indicated." 

(b)  That  the  prescribed  rates  became  ef- 
fective January  25.  1932  However,  while  the 
rates  between  any  two  points  were  based  on 
the  short-line  distance  between  said  points, 
their  Jotnt-Une  application,  generally,  was 
not  authorized  by  the  railways  over  the 
ahort-Une  route,  or  over  many  other  slightly 
longer  routes,  but  was  purposely  restricted  by 
the  railways  to  substantially  greater  distance 
routes.  In  order  to  preserve  to  the  origin  or 
destination  lines  their  long  haul.  Conse- 
quently, where  shippers  or  consignees  route 
their  livestock  over  the  short-line  or  slightly 
longer  routes  not  authorized  by  the  govern- 
ing tariffs.  In  order  to  avoid  additional  stops 
for  feed,  water,  and  rest  under  the  Federal 
38-  to  36 -hour  law.  the  higher  cost  thereof, 
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ways,    such    shippers    have    been    and 
charged    materially    higher    combination*^ 
the  full   local  rates      Numerous  lllustrati   °^ 
can  be  cited  but  the  following  should  tx^^ 
1.  That    between    represenutlve   ot\^*. 
New  Mexico  and  destination  in  Nevada  t 
and    to    which    there    has    been    an   ann°* 
movement    of    livestock,   the   short-line  » 
ratcmaklng    distance    via    a    practical   ro 
was    only     1.059    miles    compared    with   d'* 
tance  of  2.139  miles  via  the  only  authortaw 
tariff  route,  which  was  20193  percent  ofth 
short-line  distance  route      However  in  ore^* 
W  secure  its  long  haul  the  origin  line  for» 
years  only  authorized  routing  via  its  naixnt 
circuitous  route;    It  held   Itself  out  to  mo 
the  livestock  2,139  miles  over  Its  line  at  th' 
prescribed    rate    for    only    1.059    mile*      Th* 
experienced   livestock  shippers  and  receive™ 
would  not  allow  their  shipments  to  move  vu 
the  circuitous  route  for  the  reasons  herein 
before   stated,   and   directed  that  their  \Ut. 
stock  move  via  the  shorter  and  direct  rout* 
via    which    combination    of    the    local   rat« 
of   »1.2995   per    100   pounds  prior  to  January 
15     1954.   was   assessed   and  collected  by  the 
railways   and   paid   by   the   consignees    com 
pared  with  prescribed  rate  of  $1  0868  had  the 
llvesUx-k  moved  via  the  unreasonably  longer 
authorized  route.     In  other  words,  the  <x)n- 
slgnees    were    penalized   21  27   cents  per  loo 
pounds    to    move    their    livestock    but   1 OM 
miles  while  the  railways  would  have  moved 
It   2.139   miles   at    the   lower    rate   prescribed 
for  1,059  miles 

2  That  between  represenutlve  origin  ic 
North  Dakota  and  destination  In  Callfornli 
the  short-line  distance  was  1,960  mue« 
However,  the  distance  via  the  shorter.- 
authorlzed  tariff  route  was  2.433  miles,  or  473 
miles  greater  than  the  short-line  and  rate- 
making  distance  On  shlpmenu  which 
moved  via  the  shorter  route  the  consignee* 
were  forced  to  pay  higher  charges  than 
would  have  accrued  had  the  railways  per- 
formed 473  more  car-miles  of  service. 

3  That  between  representative  polnu  In 
New  Mexico.  Arizona,  and  California  the 
distance  via  the  only  authorized  routes  ex- 
ceed by  as  much  as  119  miles  those  via  the 
short-line  and  ratemaklng  route  However, 
shippers  and  consignees  are  penalized  ap- 
proximately 29  percent  when  they  route  thei: 
livestock  via  the  short-line  route. 

4  That  the  same  principle  Is  further  Illus- 
trated by  many  reports  of  the  Commission, 
of    which    the    following   are   representative 

Crouch  V  Nevada  N  Ry  Co.  (208  ICC 
586);  Los  Angeles  Union  Stock  Yards  Co  » 
C  .  .M  .  St  P  A  P  RR  Co.  (222  ICC  23i 
Cuneo  Bros.  v.  Northern  Pac  Ry.  Co  (22S 
ICC  429).  Anker  Meat  Co.  v.  Great  North- 
ern Ry  Co  (281  ICC.  179):  American  Na- 
tional Live  Stock  Association  v.  A..  T  A  Sf 
Ry.  Co  (284  ICC.  531.  reopened),  and  Kr^ 
V..lley  Packng  Co  v  Atchison.  T.  i-  SF  Rj 
Co.  (292  ICC  729),  Corn  Fed  Cattle  Co  t 
Southern  Pacific  Co  (296  ICC  423).  Sam 
V  Same  (299  ICC  73).  and  Chicago.  M.  St 
P.  <fc  P  R  Cn  v  Spokane,  P  4  S  Ry  Co.  (300 
ICC    453.   492) 

V  (a  I  That  the  Inefficient,  uneconomlca: 
and  wasteful  transportation  performed  bj 
the  railways  Is  not  limited  to  the  livestock 
traffic  but  applies  to  all  railroad  trafflc  even 
to  a  grer\ter  degree  than  to  livestock. 

(b)  That  the  distance  rail  trafflc  Is  hauled 
over  the  actual  route  of  movement  generally 
exceeds  the  corresponding  distance  over  th* 
shortest  route,  or  the  short-line  distance 
route  This  Important  fact  Is  due  to  a  num- 
ber of  causes,  the  more  Important  of  whlct 
are  the  general  practices  of  each  of  the  IM 
class  I  railways,  which  operate  approxlmatelj 
95  percent  of  the  total  railway  mileage  of 
the  United  States,  and  obtain  about  P7  per- 
cent of  the  total  revenues,  and  some  of  ibf 
318  classes  II  and  ni  railways,  to  (s)  secure 


long  baul  on  all  trafflc  originated  or 
laminated  by  It  Irrespective  of  the  circuity 
^lU  nne  or  route,  (b)  circuitous  lines, 
nder  relief  from  the  fourth  section  of  the 
"rt  handling  eubstanUal  Tolume  of  trafflc 
*  inooipetltlon  with  the  direct  or  short-line 
route  carriers,  and  (c)  some  consignors  or 
oon»l«nee8  routing  their  trafflc  via  circuitous 
routes  for  various  reasons,  one  of  which  is 
tbst  representaUves  of  railways  constituting 
juch   circuitous    routes    have    solicited    the 

trsfflc. 

(c)  There  hw  been  and  Is  substantial 
njotement  of  freight  Uafflc  via  circuitous 
routes  under  relief  from  the  foxirth  section 
at  the  set.  Moreover,  each  week  the  railways 
file  and  the  Commission  processes  additional 
applications  for  such  relief.  For  example. 
the  Trafflc  Bulletin  for  the  representative 
week  ending  April  2,  1955.  part  I.  pages  12, 
13  and  14,  lists  40  fourth -section  applications 
Kos  30394  and  30433,  inclusive,  of  which  34 
are  based  upon  circuitous  lines  or  routes 
deaired  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  direct 
lines  or  routes. 

(d)  That  the  ratio  of  the  average  of  the 
distances  via  the  actual  route  of  movement, 
the  shortest  route,  or  the  short-line  distance 
route,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  circuity 
has  been  of  considerable  interest  In  trafflc 
gtudles.  Ttie  following  table  shows  the  aver- 
age circuity  of  trafflc  in  terms  of  specified 
averagv  lengths  of  haul  (short-line)  and 
major  commodity  groups  based  on  a  repre- 
aenuUve  1 -percent  sample  of  the  Com- 
mission's waybill  sample  of  carload  trafflc  for 
the  year  1947,  as  reported  in  monthly  com- 
ment on  transportation  statistics  of  the 
Commission's  Bureau  of  Transport  Eco- 
nomics and  Statistics  dated  January  11,  1952: 

(e)  During  1954,  the  National  Association 
of  Railroad  and  Utilities  Commissioners, 
which  organization  like  the  Commission 
represents  the  public  interest,  and  the 
American  Short-Line  RaUroad  Association. 
American  National  Cattlemen's  Association, 
National  Wool  Growers  Association,  and 
others,  went  on  record  in  support  of  the 
repeal  of  the  short-haul  provision  of  para- 
graph 4  of  section  15  of  the  act.  Hence,  It 
U  clear,  we  think,  that  the  public  interest 
requires  such  repeal,  and  we  respectfully 
but  urgently  ask  the  Congress  to  enact  the 
bill  here  proposed. 


AMENDKfENT  OP  ACT  RELATING  TO 
A  REGISTER  OF  NAMES  IN  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE  OP 
CERTAIN  MOTOR  VEHICLE  DRIV- 
ERS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett  1.  by  request,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  act  approved  July  14,  1960, 
74  Stat,  526,  as  amended,  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  a  register  of  names  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  of  certain 
motor  vehicle  drivers.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, requesting  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1608)  to  amend  the  act 
approved  July  14.  1960.  74  SUt.  526,  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  a  register  of  names  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  of  certain  motor  vehicle 
drivers  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Bennett)  (by  re- 
quest), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 


title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magkitson 
is  as  follows: 

TMK   SaCKKTABT    Or    COMMKBCK. 

Washington.  DC,  April  19. 1963. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deas  Mb.  Phisident:  The  Department  of 
Commerce  has  prepared  and  submits  here- 
with as  a  part  of  its  leglsh-tive  program  for 
the  88th  Congress,  1st  session,  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill:  "To  amend  the  act  approved 
July  14,  1960,  74  Stat.  526,  as  amended,  re- 
laUng  to  the  establishment  of  a  register  of 
names  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  of 
certain  motor  vehicle  drivers." 

The  driver  register  established  in  the  De- 
pmrtment  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  the  act 
approved  July  14,  1960,  74  Stat.  626.  u 
amended  by  the  act  approved  October  4,  1961. 
75  Stat.  779,  is  now  weU  establUhed  and 
operating  in  accordance  with  the  objectives 
of  the  Congress  in  enacting  this  legislation. 
At  the  present  time,  more  than  90  percent  of 
eligible  Jurisdictions  are  participating  in  this 
service.  Many  States  have  utilized  Informa- 
tion available  in  the  driver  register  files  and 
some  18.000  reports  have  been  sent  to  the 
States  relating  to  the  identiflcation  of  ap- 
proximately 10,000  drivers. 

The  experience  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce with  the  newly  established  driver 
register  has  led  us  to  believe  that  certain 
amendments  to  existing  legislation  would 
permit  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  fur- 
nish improved  service  to  the  States  with 
respect  to  motor  vehicle  operators.  We  pro- 
posed, therefore,  that  the  basic  act  be 
amended  to  remove  two  specific  restrictions 
on  the  State  reporting  function. 

The  first  restriction  in  the  existing  law 
relates  to  the  type  of  State  action  taken,  and 
limits  the  States  to  reporting  only  their 
terminations  or  temporary  withdrawals  of 
driving  privileges.  It  does  not  now  author- 
ize the  reporting  of  the  important  category 
of  denials  of  licenses,  regardless  of  the  gravity 
of  the  cause  of  such  action.  The  proposed 
legislation  wotild  specifically  include  this 
necessary  and  uniformly  used  type  of  State 
action  as  a  reportable  matter. 

The  second  restriction  limits  the  report- 
able terminations  and  withdrawals  to  those 
occasioned  by  only  two  causes;  namely,  driv- 
ing while  under  the  Influence  of  IntozlcantB, 
and  convictions  of  an  offense  resxilUng  In  a 
death.  Other  causes  deemed  by  a  State  to 
be  of  comparable  gravity  are  not  authorized 
to  be  reported,  whether  or  not  they  result  in 
termination  or  withdrawal  of  driving  privi- 
leges. The  draft  bill  would  meet  this  prob- 
lem by  removing  the  restrictive  language 
from  the  basic  act.  It  would  permit  the  In- 
clusion of  drivers  denied  licenses  because  of 
mental  or  physical  disability,  all  mandatory 
revocations  appearing  in  the  Uniform  Vehicle 
Code,  and  habitual  violators  who  lose  driv- 
ing privileges  under  point  systems  now  in 
effect  In  various  States.  It  is  considered  that 
the  Inclusion  of  drivers  in  these  categories 
would  Improve  the  scope  of  the  service  in 
line  with  the  fundamental  intent  of  the 
Congress. 

Under  the  draft  bill,  with  respect  to  any 
given  individual  who  has  lost  or  has  been 
denied  operating  privileges  in  one  State,  a 
sequence  of  three  identifiable  State  actions 
would  stlU  be  reqtiired  before  he  may  be 
denied  oi>eratlng  privileges  In  another  State 
on  the  basis  of  Information  furnished 
through  the  driver  register.  First,  the  State 
In  which  he  lost  or  was  denied  the  privilege 
may  or  may  not  decide  that  the  transmis- 
sion of  this  Information  to  the  driver  register 
is  desirable.  Second,  the  State  in  which  he 
subsequently  applies  for  a  license  may  or 
may  not  request  infcainatlon  from  the  driver 
register   concerning   the   applicant.      Third, 


this  latter  State  may  or  may  not  decide  that 
the  information  furnished  provides  a  valid 
ground,  under  its  own  law.  for  denying  a 
license  to  the  applicant.  If  at  any  point  In 
this  sequence,  a  State  decisioQ  is  ncfative, 
tljen  the  loss  of  driving  privileges  in  the 
first  State  will  not  operate  by  Itself  to  pre- 
clude the  Issuance  of  a  llceiise  in  the  receiv- 
ing state.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  program  would  continue  to 
depend  entirely  upon  the  concurrence  of 
both,  or  all,  of  the  States  concerned. 

This  proposal  would  therefore  be  suf- 
ficiently fiexible  to  allow  the  States'  adminis- 
trators, the  men  who  are  in  the  best  position 
to  determine  which  drivers  are  problem  driv- 
ers, to  determine  In  each  insUnce  which  rec- 
ords are  to  be  sent  to  or  requested  from  the 
driver  register.  We  t>elleve  that  the  SUtes 
making  use  of  the  driver  register  service,  as 
well  as  other  interested  organizations,  would 
be  in  accord  with  the  enclosed  draft  legis- 
lation. 

The  draft  bill  would  also  amend  section  2 
of  the  1960  act  establishing  the  driver  regis- 
ter to  provide  that  Federal  agencies  may  re- 
quest of  and  receive  frcwn  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  such  information  as  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  register.  The  ptirpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  permit  Federal  agencies, 
such  as  those  having  highway  safety  re- 
sponsibilities In  connection  with  which  data 
from  the  driver  register  would  be  extremely 
valuable,  to  obtain  such  information  directly 
from  the  Secretary.  For  example,  this  au- 
thority would  be  particularly  helpful  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its  in- 
vestigative work  relating  to  drivers  and  ve- 
liides. 

It  is  anticipated  that  enactment  of 
this  proposed  legislation  would  not  require 
additional  funds  for  the  operation  of  the 
driver  register. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  recommends 
the  enactment  of  the  propKtsed  draft  legis- 
lation. 

The  BureAu   of   the   Budget   advises    that 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion  of   this   proposed   legislation   from   the 
standpoint  of  the  administration's  program, 
sincerely  yours. 

LtTTHER  H.  Hodges, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  BUILDING  BY 
THE  BUREAU  OF  WATER  RE- 
SOURCES OP  THE  NATIONAL 
RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  AixottI.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  set  aside  land  within 
the  National  Capital  Park  System  in 
Washington,  D.C..  for  construction  of  a 
building  by  the  Bureau  of  Water  Re- 
sources of  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress. 

The  building  would  be  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  education  of  the  public  in 
the  field  of  water  resources.  We  in 
Colorado  are  particularly  interested  in 
this  bill,  since  water  is  a  very  valuable 
commodity  in  the  arid  West,  and  it  is 
imperative  that  the  public  of  the  entire 
country  be  educated  generally  in  the 
field  of  water  resources. 

Perhaps  the  most  favorable  aspect  of 
this  legislation  is  that  the  building  is 
to  be  constructed  and  equipped  without 
cost  to  the  United  States  by  the  Bureau 
of  Water  Resources  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  and  fur- 
ther that  the  building  will  be  operated 
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and  maintained  by  the  Bureau  without     U.S.  Government:  and  third,  to  develop     powered  to  make  recommendati 
cost  to  the  United  States  on  a  nonprofit     new  ideas  in  the  export  field  for  the  use     the   President  on  policy   measures'd^ 

signed   to  improve   the   effectiven^s    J 
those  programs.     After  close  consnu. 
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basis 

As  we  all  know,  most  States  in  the 
West.  Including  the  State  of  Colorado, 
are  now  experiencing  a  time  of  great 
drought;  and,  therefore,  we  in  Colorado 
are  enthusiastic  in  supporting  legislation 
which  would  further  public  education 
and  research  in  the  field  of  water  re- 
source development. 


policy   measure*  h 
of      both      Government      and      private     signed   to  Improve   the   effectiverittw 
business.  those  programs.     After  close  coiWit."' 

The  greatest  weakness  of  our  present     tlons  with  the  existing  Export  ExDarT, 
export  expansion  effort  is  that  it  lacks     Council,    a    group   of   businessmen 


specific  objectives  and  that  Its  outlook 
and  purpose  are  limited.  It  Is  vital  that 
we  see  exports  in  total  perspective.  To 
look  at  the  subject  in  a  fragmented  way, 
through    the    eyes   of    one   Government 


one  group  or  any  one  Government 
agency.  The  proposed  Council  is  de- 
signed to  infuse  the  Government,  U.S. 
labor  and  the  US  business  community 
through  the  existing  ExpKirt  Expansion 
Council  of  the  Commerce  Department 
with  a  deep  sense  of  motivation  in  the 
export  field  which  it  is  seriously  lacking 
at  this  time. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  past  3  or  4  years  to  promote  U.S. 
exports  and  to  arouse  the  Interest  of  the 
U.S.  business  community  in  exporting. 
Th"  Export-Import  Bank  since  1061  has 
instituted  such  new  programs  as  export 
guarantees     for    medium-term     export 


pointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Cominer~ 
in  April  1962  to  Increase  the  awarenew 
of  the  American  business  commun  ty^ 
opportunities  In  exporting,  the  propospj 
interagency   Council    would   advise  th 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  leave  to  have  the     agency   or   through  spokesmen  of  some     President  concerning  major  obstacles  f 
bill  remain  at  the  desk  for  a  week,  be-     special  interest   groups,   is  not  enough,     fectlng  expansion  of  our  exports      x 
cause  I  think  this  is  a  subject  of  such     There    is    a    national    interest    involved     would  recommend  steps  to  be  taken  f 
interest  that  many  other  Senators  will     here  which  exceeds  the  interests  of  any     their  elimination,  on  the  basis  of  sl^d 

for  which  this  bill  also  provides.  * 
The  proposed  Council  would  be  em- 
powered to  undertake  studies  of  UguJ 
of  basic  Importance,  such  as  tax  and 
other  types  of  Incentives  to  exporters 
export  problems  caused  by  noncompetii 
tlve  ocean  freight  rates;  various  means 
to  Improve  communications  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  business  com- 
munities, particularly  with  the  business 
communities  In  developing  nations.  The 
Council  would  also  be  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility to  study  the  organization 
and  composition  of  our  exporting  com- 
munity; and  to  keep  under  continuous 
,  ,  .       ^:»  .  ,     w  *»,     review   tax   and  other   Incentives  made 

sales  and  export  credit  insurance  for  both     available  to  competitors  of  the  Unit^ 
short-term     and    medium-term  _trans-     states.     Under    its    authority   to  maE 

studies,  the  Council  could  explore,  for 
example,  how  we  could  strengthen  the 
hands  of  our  exporters  through  new 
forms  of  business  organization,  such  as 
joint  private-public  corporations,  and 
could  convene  conferences  to  examine 
the  exporting  problems  and  needs  of  a 
particular  industry. 

Wh*le  there  has  been  much  talk  of 
providing  tax  incentives  to  American 
business  in  the  export  field,  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  yet  come  forth  with  a 
meaningful  proposal.  I  believe  that  the 
Council,  by  Including  all  Interested  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  would  be  in  an  excel- 
lent position  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  President  on  tax  incentives  de- 
signed specifically  to  increase  our  ex- 
ports. The  tax  credit  approach  is  a 
potent  weapon  applied  on  a  growing  scale 
by  European  countries:  It  has  been  ap- 
plied recently  with  notable  success  in 
France,  and  other  Common  Market 
countries  are  quickly  following  this  lead 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges  asserted 
In  a  recent  interview  that  the  United 
States  will  soon  have  to  adopt  every 
trade-promotion  technique  used  by  com- 
peting countries  In  further  Intensifying 
our  own  export  expansion.  I  heartily 
concur. 

The  proposed  Council  could  make  a 
major  contribution  to  the  success  of  our 
export  expansion  cfTorts. 

I  consider  this  an  extremely  important 
bill,  focusing  the  attention  of  our  whole 
governmental  machinery  on  the  need  for 
export  expansion.  That  is  something 
other  countries,  faced  by  the  necessity 
of  cither  exporting  or  dying,  like  Great 
Britain,  for  example,  have  done.  We 
have  not  done  It.  because  we  have  not 
had  the  pressures  that  these  countries 
have  had.  Now  we  do  have  such  pres- 
sures. They  come  in  a  different  way.  of 
course.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  ex- 
port   in   order    to   eat.     However,  it  is 


wish  to  cosiponsor  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  Senator  for  the  Introduc- 
tion of  that  bill.  I  am  strongly  inter- 
ested in  the  objectives  pursued  in  the 
bill.  I  should  like  to  be  one  of  those 
who  will  join  as  cosponsors.  I  have 
heard  other  Senators  express  the  same 
desire.  Do  I  correctly  understand  the 
Senator  is  asking  that  the  bill  t>e  held 
at  the  desk,  so  that  we  may  have  the 
privilege  of  joining,  to  show  our  interest, 
in  cosponsorship? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  sincerely  appreci- 
ate the  comments  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  asl:  to  have  the  bill 
remain  at  the  desk  for  1  week.  If  I  may. 
for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the 
bill  will  lie  on  the  table  for  1  week,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  bill  (S.  1610>  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  set  aside 
certain  land  within  the  National  Capital 
Parks  System  in  Washington.  District 
of  Columbia,  for  construction  of  a 
building  by  the  Bureau  of  Water  Re- 
sources of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  by  Mr.  Dominick  <for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


CREATION    OF    EXPORT    ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
create  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
ExfKJrt  Policy  and  Operation  to  encour- 
age increased  U.S.  exports.  Cosponsor- 
ing  the  bill  are  Senators  Case.  Cooper. 
Engle,  Keating,  Morse,  Moss,  Scott, 
and  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  expansion  of  US.  exports 
through  private  enterprise.  This  is  by 
general  agreement  the  most  effective 
answer  to  our  very  vexing  balance-of- 
payments  deficit. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Export  Policy  and 
Operation,  an  interdepartmental  council 
under  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  first, 
to  develop  a  unified  export  expansion 
policy  for  the  United  States:  second,  to 
give  to  the  export  expansion  effort  a 
permanent  place  in  the  machinery  of  the 


actions,  the  latter  through  the  Foreign 
Credit  Insurance  Association — FCIA. 
The  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
State  have  expanded  their  export  pro- 
motion services,  and  the  Small  Business 
.Administration  has  crt-ated  a  Foreicn 
Trade  Division,  which  in  cooperation 
with  the  Commerce  E>epartment  assists 
small  business  in  exporting. 

But  nonetheless,  notwithstanding  all 
these  Government  export  expansion  ef- 
fort."?, only  a  small  fraction  of  American 
business  firms  are  in  the  export  field 
today:  our  exports  are  still  only  4  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product — in 
contrast  with  Canada's  16  percent. 
United  Kingdom's  14  percent.  West  Ger- 
many's 16  percent.  France's  12  percent — 
and  the  dollar  value  of  our  exports  has 
remained  relatively  unchanged  since 
1961.  when  it  was  $20.2  billion;  in  1962 
it  was  $20  9  billion;  and  during  the  1st 
quarter  of  1963.  $20.4  billion— annual 
rate. 

In  short,  the  answer  to  our  inter- 
national balance-of-payments  deficit 
does  not  He  in  cutting  down  on  the  great 
responsibilities  which  we  have  and  .must 
carry  forward,  whether  it  is  in  foreign 
aid  or  in  the  stationing  of  our  troops  in 
various  areas  of  the  world,  or  In  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  U.N.:  the  answer 
lies  in  doing  a  better  business  job. 
These  figures  clearly  demonstrate  that 
we  are  not  doing  the  job.  even  remotely, 
which  is  within  our  potenti,Tl  and  capa- 
bilities. In  addition,  greater  exports 
will  place  greater  competitive  factors  on 
American  business — both  management 
and  labor — causing  them  to  deal  more 
realistically  than  ever  before  with  auto- 
mation and  financing  of  foreign  de- 
velopments in  the  real  sense  of  private 
enterprise. 

The  proposed  Council,  which  Is  to  be 
composed  of  the  heads  of  Federal  agen- 
cies which  have  major  programs  in  the 
export    expansion    field,    would   be   em- 


necessary  for  us  to  export  in  order  to 
^eep  the  peace,  which  is  at  least  as 
criUcal  to  all  mankind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  In  view 
of  the  interest  expressed  by  several  of 
my  colleagues,  including  those  who  along 
with  me  were  cosponsors  of  the  original 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Sparkman  in 
the  87th  Congress,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  lie  at  the  desk  for  1 
week  for  additional  cosponsors  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  as  a 

part  of  my  remarks.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  will 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

The  bill  (S.  1614)  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  expansion  through  private 
enterprise  of  domestic  exports  in  world 
markets,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  tfor 
himself  and  other  Senators  > ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  etmcted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Export 
Policy  Act  of  1963". 

Sic.  a.  Tbe  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  foreign  trade  represents  a  strong  and 
vital  element  in  the  economic  leadership 
of  the  United  States  In  the  free  world,  that 
the  expiuislon  of  exports  by  and  through 
private  enterprise  Is  the  most  effective  and 
positive  answer  to  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit,  that  such  expansion  htis  become  In- 
creasingly important  to  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  this  Nation,  and  that  a  tremendous 
opportunity  exists  for  realizing  such  expan- 
Blon  by  opening  to  small  business  concerns 
the  great  opportunities  which  exist  In  for- 
eign markets  for  United  States  products  and 
services. 

In  recognition  of  the  foregoing.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  establish  an  Inter- 
agency advisory  council  which  shall,  on  a 
continuing  basis,  (1)  provide  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  Government  programs  and  policies 
designed  to  promote  and  expand  United 
States  exports,  and  (2)  give  guidance  and 
direction  to  the  Implementation  or  augmen- 
Utlon  of  such  programs  and  policies. 

Sec  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Export  Expan- 
sion Policy  and  Operations  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Councir')  which  shall  con- 
sist of  the  following  members;  The  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  who  shall  serve  as  Chairman; 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture;  the  Secretary  of  State;  the 
Secretary  of  Defense;  the  President  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington;  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admln- 
UtraUon;  and  the  Administrator,  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Council— 

(1)  to  recommend  to  the  President  after 
consultation  with  the  National  Export  Ex- 
pansion Council,  established  by  the  Secretary 
Of  Commerce  on  April  4,  1962,  general  policy 
directives  for  the  guidance  of  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  In  the 
c«^ylng  out  of  programs  and  operations 
relating  Uj  export  promotion  and  expansion; 

(2)  to  review  and  coordinate,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  those  programs 
and  operations  of  the  departments  and  agen- 
«es  of  the  Government  which  relate  to 
mouon  and  expansion;  and 


(3)  to  review,  revise  and  augment.  Inso- 
far as  Is  practicable,  recommendations  of  the 
Interagency  export  promotion  task  force, 
established  In  1959,  In  the  light  of  changing 
conditions  and  needs. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  undertake  studies, 
after  consultation  with  the  National  Export 
Expansion  Covmcll,  with  a  view  to  making 
recommendations  to  the  President,  for  the 
promotion  and  expansion  of  United  States 
exports.  Among  such  studies  the  Council 
shall  consider — 

( 1 )  means  to  assist  the  development  of 
business  councils,  associations,  or  chambers 
of  commerce,  or  representatives  of  local 
United  States  and  of  Indigenous  business  In 
particular  foreign  countries  (especially  In 
developing  countries)  where  such  entitles  do 
not  exist,  to  foster  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  business 
communities  of  such  countries,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  means  for  the  free  exchange  of  In- 
formation concerning  production,  distribu- 
tion, marketing,  and  advertising  techniques, 
labor-management  relations,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  mutual  Interest  In  the  furtherance 
of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  such 
countries; 

( 2 )  the  desirability  of  providing  additional 
tax  Incentives,  consistent  with  United  States 
treaty  obligations,  to  encourage  United  States 
exports;  and 

(3)  the  respects  in  which  existing  laws 
providing  benefits  to  United  SUtes  business 
concerns  engaged  In  the  export  trade  could 
be  strengthened. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  also  conduct  con- 
tinuing studies  on  the  nature  and  composi- 
tion of  the  United  States  exporting  commu- 
nity, and  the  problems  resulting  from  the 
maintenance  of  non-competltlve  ocean 
freight  rates  by  United  States  carriers;  and 
shall  maintain  current  Information  on  tax  or 
other  forms  of  assistance  accorded  to  foreign 
competitors  of  the  United  States  business 
concerns. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
studies  referred  to  in  subsections  (c)  and 
(d),  the  Council  may  contract  with  private 
groups  or  organizations  without  regard  to 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  (41  U.S.C.  5),  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  requiring  competitive 
bidding. 

(f)  The  Council  is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  facilities.  Information,  and  personnel 
of  the  department*  and  agencies  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  which  It 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  duties  un- 
der this  Act;  and  each  such  department  or 
agency  Is  authorized  to  furnish  such  facili- 
ties, information  and  personnel  to  the  Coun- 
cil upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman. 

(g)  The  functions,  powers  and  duties  of 
the  National  Export  Expansion  Coordinator 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Council. 

(h)  The  Council  shall  make  semiannual 
reports  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress concerning  Its  activities  and  functions 
under  this  section  setting  forth  therein  such 
recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  WHEAT  AND  FEED 
GRAIN   PRODUCTION 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
for  myself,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  ( Mr.  Aikfn  ] ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain  production,  to  establish  a  crop- 
land retirement  program,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 


The  bUl  «S.  1617)  to  adjust  wheat  and 
feed  grain  production,  to  establish  a 
cropland  retirement  program,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hick- 
ENLooPER  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
in  fuU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
1  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  technical  ex- 
planation of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
the  four  Senators  who  introduce  the 
bill — myself,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  — 
have  been  interested  in  the  basic  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  this  approach  to  the 
farm  problem  for  a  long  time. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  a 
former  member  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  a  former  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  a 
former  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken]  is  the  ranking  Repubhcan 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, former  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  one  of  the  outstanding  ag- 
ricultural authorities  in  this  country. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Hol- 
land] is  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  a  member  of  long  standing 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  a  devoted  student  of  agricul- 
ture and  its  economic  problems. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not 
claim  competence  in  agriculture  that  will 
compare  with  the  knowledge  of  these 
gentlemen,  but  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  of 
the  Senate  and  have  been  for  14  years — 
almost  15  years — and  I  come  from  a 
State  with  the  biggest  volume  of  diversi- 
fied agricultural  production  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  a  vital  interest 
in  the  approach  to  and  solution  of  the 
economic  problems  of  agriculture,  the 
freedom  of  the  farmer,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  self -determining  system  in 
agriculture  which  will  bring  economic 
prosperity  as  well  as  continued  freedom 
of  operation. 

Those  of  us  who  have  offered  this  bill 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  take  an  eco- 
nomic approach  to  the  solution  of  what 
is  essentially  an  economic  problem. 

Excessive  partisanship  is  inappropri- 
ate at  this  time.  A  totally  political  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  agriculture 
cannot  succeed.  Last  week's  wheat  ref- 
erendum makes  it  clear  that  the  Nation's 
farm  families  do  not  want  to  be  pawns 
on  a  political  chessboard. 

Our  bill  will  be  known  as  the  "Wheat 
and  Feed  Grains  Act  of  1963." 
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The  bill  would  repeal  existing  law. 
giving  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  conduct  another  referendum 
on  the  multiple-price  certificate  plan  for 
wheat  in  1964. 

Last  week's  vote  makes  it  abundantly 
clear  that  there  is  no  sense  in  another 
referendum.  It  is  now  obvious  that  Con- 
gress made  a  mistake  in  adopting  the 
legislation  which  authorized  the  1963 
referendum.  The  major  purpose  of  our 
bill  is  to  correct  this  error,  rather  than 
to  "ball  out"  wheat  fanners. 

Our  bin  offers  them  the  type  of  wheat 
program  for  which  we  believe  many 
farmers  voted  last  week  when  they 
turned  thumbs  down  on  the  compulsory 
control  program. 

The  Hickenlooper-Anderson-Aiken- 
HoUand  bill  repeals  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  set  wheat 
acreage  allotments  or  proclaim  wheat 
marketing  quotas.  Beginning  in  1964. 
price  support  for  wheat  would  be  set  at 
the  U.S.  equivalent  of  the  average  world 
market  price  during  the  immediately 
preceding  3  marketing  years,  or  50  per- 
cent of  parity,  whichever  Is  higher.  The 
average  world  market  price  is  currently 
about  $1.35  per  bushel.  Fifty  percent  of 
parity  is  about  $1.25  per  bushel. 

To  assure  farmers  that  the  market 
price  would  be  above  the  support  level, 
the  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  could  not  sell  wheat  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  stocks 
for  unrestricted  domestic  use  at  less  than 
115  percent  of  the  support  price.  As- 
suming a  support  level  of  $1.35  per 
bushel,  the  CCC's  sales  price  would  be 
about  $1.55  per  bushel,  plus  carrying 
charges. 

The  Hickenlooper-Anderson-Alken- 
Holland  bill  sets  up  a  feed  grain  program 
which  would  be  completely  compatible 
with  the  wheat  program  provided  in  our 
legislation  and  consistent  with  the  long- 
term  interests  of  livestock,  dairy  and 
poultry  producers. 

The  bill  repeals  the  provisions  of  the 
Peed  Grain  Act  passed  earlier  this  year. 
Beginning  in  1964,  there  would  be  no 
acreage  allotments  for  feed  grains,  and 
price  supports  would  be  set  at  90  percent 
of  the  average  prices  received  by  farm- 
ers during  the  immediately  preceding  3 
years — currently  about  $1  per  bushel— 
or  50  percent  of  parity,  whichever  is 
higher.  Fifty  percent  of  parity  is  about 
81  cents  per  bushel. 

As  in  the  case  of  wheat,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
could  not  sell  feed  grains  for  unrestricted 
domestic  use  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation's  stocks  at  less  than 
115  percent  of  the  support  price,  plus 
carrying  charges.  With  the  support 
price  at  $1  per  bushel,  this  would  mean 
a  CCC  sales  price  of  about  $1.15  per 
bushel,  plus  carrying  charges,  for  corn. 

To  help  bring  supplies  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  into  line  with  current 
demand,  the  Hickenlooper- Anderson - 
Aiken-Holland  bill  would  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  a 
cropland  retirement  program.  The  Sec- 
retary would  make  an  annual  determina- 
tion of  first,  the  total  cropland  available 
for  the  production  of  crops  in  the  Umted 


States:  second,  the  total  acreage  of 
wheat,  com,  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain 
sorghum,  soybeans,  and  flaxseed  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  total  estimated  an- 
nual production  plus  the  anticipated 
release  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  Into  balance  with  the 
estimated  annual  disappearance  of  such 
commodities;  and  third,  the  total  acre- 
age of  farm  cropland  which  should  be 
retired  from  production  in  order  to 
achieve  a  supply-demand  balance. 

It  is  recognized  that  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  retire  all  the  necessary  acreage 
the  first  year,  and  so  the  Secretary 
would  be  directed  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  acreage  that  can  be  effec- 
tively and  economically  retired  in  the 
respective  year. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  for 
3  years  to  enter  into  contracts  for 
the  retirement  of  cropland.  Emphasis 
would  be  placed  on  the  retirement  of 
whole  farms.  Producers  of  all  com- 
modities would  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  participate.  To  prevent  vmduly  dis- 
ruptive effects  upon  the  economies  of 
counties  and  communities,  the  Secretary 
would  be  directed  to  place  a  maximum 
limitation  on  the  percentage  of  total 
cropland  which  may  be  retired. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
make  rental  payments  in  cash  or  In  kind 
to  producers  who  have  retired  cropland 
under  the  program. 

The  principles  of  our  Wheat  and 
Feed  Grain  Act  are  those  for  which 
wheat  farmers  voted  in  last  Tuesday's 
referendum.  Enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation would  be  a  second  giant  step  to- 
ward a  prosperous  and  relatively  free 
agriculture. 

I  shall  not  burden  the  Senate  further 
except  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  remain  at  the  desk  until  the  close 
of  business  of  the  Senate  a  week  from 
today  for  the  addition  of  names  of  other 
sponsors  who  have  indicated  their  de- 
sire to  cosponsor  the  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  remain  at  the  desk 
as  requested. 

Exhibit  1 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Wheat  and  Keed 
Grain  Act  of  1963." 

Declaration  of  Policy 
Sec  2  The  Congress  finds  that  the  produc- 
tion of  excessive  supplies  of  wheat  and  other 
grains  depresses  prices  and  the  income  of 
farm  families,  constitutes  improper  land  use, 
and  is  wasteful  of  our  natural  resources  It 
Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this  Wheat  and 
Feed  Grain  Act  of  1963  to  bring  the  supplies 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains  Into  line  with  cur- 
rent demand  In  order  to  (a)  increa.'^e  per 
family  farm  income;  (b)  reduce  the  surplus 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains;  and  (c)  decrease 
the  public  costs  of  maintaining  farm  pro- 
grams To  effectuate  the  policy  of  Congress 
and  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  programs  are 
herein  established  to  assist  farmers  In  ( 1 ) 
diverting  a  portion  of  their  cropland  from  the 
production  of  excessive  supplies  of  wheat  and 
other  grains;  (2)  carrying  out  a  voluntary 
program  of  soil,  water,  forest,  and  wildlife 
conservation;  and  (3)  obtaining  commodity 
prices  in  the  marketplace  higher  than  levels 
at  which  commodity  loans  are  made  avail- 
able by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
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TITLE      I— LAND     RrriXEUENT     AND     Son. 

SnVATION 


con. 


Annual  determination,  voluntary  lanw 
ment.   rental  payment!   in  cash  or  T*'*" 
Sec.    101.  Beginning    with    the   nwu 
year,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  xTTut^ 
Ized  and  directed  to  eatAhii.v,    ™"*  *"«><». 


ized  and  directed  to  establish  and^^ 
a  cropland  retirement  program     inf     °*" 
lating  and  administering  such  Dro«i°""'" 
ist.\   T>i»   s«/...«,»o-„  -v.-,,         .»""»ram-~ 


(a)  The   Secretary  shall   each   y^/V 
and  announce  an  annual  determination 

( 1 )  the  toUl  estimated  cropland  a»«n°w"~ 
for  the  production  of  crops  in  th^r;  ,  ** 
States  in  that  year;  ^'^^ 

(2)  the  total  acreage  of  wheat,  com  n.. 
rye.    barley,    grain    sorghum,    soyb««S' *  , 
flaxseed    necessary   to   bring   the  toul' if. 
mated   annual    production    plu«   the  «^. 
Ipated   release  from   the  Commodity  c^m!: 
Corporation    stocks    Into    balance  with  Vk 
estmiated    annual    disappearance    ot\^ 
commodities:    and  ^^ 

(3)  the  total  acreage  of  farm  croDl.„H 
necessary  to  be  retired  and  devoted  to^^, 
conserving  uses  In  order  to  achieve  thi" 
balance,  and  the  acreage  that  can  be  ret*^ 
effectively  and  economically  in  the  tJ^ 
tlve  year.  P*" 

(b)  The  SecreUry  Is  authorized  to  ent* 
into  contract  for  periods  of  not  lea  uqm 
three  years  with  producers  determined^ 
him  to  have  control  for  the  contract  mI 
rlod  of  the  farms  covered  by  the  contra^ 
if  such  producers  agree  to  retire  and  devnu 
to  soil-conserving  uses  any  or  all  farm  croo- 
land.  The  Secretary  shall  determine  and 
announce  the  period  within  which  such  con 
tracu  will  be  entered  Into.  This  perioa 
shall  be  of  sufficient  duration  to  provide  u 
opportunity  for  maximum  producer  nar 
tlclpatlon.  The  Secretary  shall  encouren 
the  retirement  of  whole  farms  and  shall  pro- 
vide full  opportunity  for  producers  of  tu 
commodities  to  participate  voluntarily  in 
the  cropland  retirement  program:  Provided 
That  the  Secretary  shall  place  a  maxlmna 
limitation  on  the  percentage  of  toUl  crop- 
land which  may  be  retired  and  devoted  to 
BoU-conservlng  uses  In  any  State  or  count? 
If  he  finds  that  such  action  Is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  cropland  retirement  program 
from  having  an  unduly  disruptive  effect  on 
the  economies  of  counties  and  local  com- 
munities: and  Provided  further.  That  anj 
cropland  retired  and  devoted  to  soil-con- 
serving uses  under  the  cropland  retirement 
program  established  pursuant  to  thla  tlUe 
shall  be  deemed  in  subsequent  years  to  liare 
been  planted  cropland  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  cropland   history. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  annual 
rental  payment  either  in  cash  or  In  kind  to 
producers  who:  (1)  retire  and  devote  crop- 
land to  soil-conserving  uses  with  proper 
management  pursuant  to  subsection  (bl  of 
this  section,  and  (2)  otherwise  comply  with 
the  cropland  retirement  program  bs  set  forth 
In  this  title. 

The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  rate  of 
rental  paymenta  that  will  provide  producen 
with  a  fair  and  reasonable  annual  return  oa 
the  land  retired  and  devoted  to  soll-conaerr- 
Ing  uses  after  taking  all  relevant  factora  Into 
consideration.  Including  (1)  the  incentlw 
necessary  to  achieve  voluntary  participation 
In  the  program,  (2)  the  loss  of  crop  produc- 
tion on  the  retired  acres.  (3)  any  saving) 
In  co6t  which  result  from  not  planting  crop*. 
(4)  the  estimated  profit  margin  of  crop  pro- 
duction on  the  designated  acre.-!,  (5)  con- 
tinuing farm  overhead  expenses  (6)  the  coit 
of  establishing  a  conservation  pracUce  on  the 
retired  acres.  (7)  the  vahie  of  the  land  for 
production  of  commodities  customarily 
grow  on  such  kind  of  land  In  the  cotmty  or 
area,  (8)  the  prevailing  rates  for  cash  rent- 
als for  similar  land  In  the  county  or  ana. 
and  (0)  drotight,  flood,  or  other  abnonnal 
condition. 
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The  rate  on  lands  determined  In  accord- 
^oe  with  the  preceding  paragraph  shall  be 
idtuated  on  a  State,  county,  and  Individual 
Hu^  basis  In  such  a  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  will  facilitate  the  practical 
Ministration  of  the  program.  The  lands 
to  be  covered  by  contracts  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  competitive  bid  procedure 
whereby  a  producer  wishing  to  obtain  a  con- 
tract shall    specify    the    percentage    of    the 
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(6)  to  abide  by  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  planting 
of  crops  during  the  contract  period  for  later 
harvest  or  use;  and 

(7)  to  such  additional  provlsiona  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  desirable  and  In- 
cludes in  the  contract  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  title  and  to  facilitate  the 
practical  administration  of  the  cropland  re- 
tirement program,  Incldulng  provisions  relat- 


tracv  Bua"  e>j^Ts»-«»j  ".•1.  i^^^^^^,^^^  v^i  mc  •■»»«;"'«;" t  H»>-Ts'«"".  i"<-«uuiiig  provisions  reiat 
reoUl  rate  applicable  to  his  farm  which  he  Ing  to  control  of  noxious  and  other  objec 
ic  ariiiinff  to  accept.  tlonable   weeds. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  there  has  been  a  violation  of  the 
contract  (Including  the  prohibition  of  graz- 
ing on  retired  acreage)  at  any  stage  during 
the  time  such  producer  has  control  of  the 
farm  and  that  such  violation  is  of  such  a 
substantial  nature  as  to  warrant  termina- 
tion of  the  contract,  the  producer  shall  for- 
feit all  rlghta  to  payments  or  grants  under 
the  contract,  and  shall  refund  to  the  United 
States  all  payments  and  granta  received  by 
him  thereunder.  In  the  event  that  the 
Secretary  determines  that  there  has  been  a 
violation  of  the  contract  but  that  such  viola- 
tion is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  warrant 
termination  of  the  contract,  the  producer 
shall  accept  such  payment  adjustments,  and 
make  such  refunds  to  the  United  States  of 
paymenta  received  by  him,  under  the  con- 
tract, as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate. 

Sec.  103.  The  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended 
(70  Stat.  118,  7  U.S.C.  1801  and  the  following) 
is  amended  as  follows: 

Administrative  and  judicial  remedy 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  107(d) 
of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1831(d))  is  amended 
by  adding  after  the  words  "paragraph  (6)  of 
subsection  (a)  "  the  phrase  "or  under  section 
102(b)  of  the  Wheat  and  Peed  Grain  Act 
of  1963." 

Effect  on  other  programs 

(2)  Section  112  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1836) 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  "under 
this  subtitle"  each  time  It  appears  therein 
the  phrase  "or  under  title  I  of  the  Wheat  and 
Feed  Grain  Act  of  1963." 

Geographic  applicability 

(3)  Section  113  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1837) 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  "sub- 
title B  '  the  phrase  "and  title  I  of  the  Wheat 
and  Peed  Grain  Act  of  1963." 

Reapportionment  prohibited 

(4)  Section  115  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1803) 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  "con- 
servation reserve  programs"  the  phrase  "or 
the  cropland  retirement  program  established 
pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Wheat  and  Peed 
Grain  Act  of  1963." 

Utilization  of  local  and  State  committees 

(5)  Section  117  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1805) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  "this 
title"  the  phrase  "or  title  I  of  the  Wheat  and 
Feed  Grain  Act  of  1963." 

Utilization  of  other  agencies 

(6)  Section  118  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1806) 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  "this 
title"  the  phrase  "or  title  I  of  the  Wheat  and 
Peed  Grain  Act  of  1963." 

Utilization  of  land  use  capability  data 

(7)  Section  119  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1807) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  "this 
title-  the  phrase  "or  title  I  of  the  Wheat 
and  Peed  Grain  Act  of  1963. •' 

Finality  of  determinations 

(8)  Section  121  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1809) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  "this 
title"  the  phrase  "or  under  title  I  of  the 
Wheat  and  Peed  Grain  Act  of  1963." 

Protection  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers 

(9)  Section  122  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1810) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  "this 
title"  the  phrase  "or  under  title  I  of  the 
Wheat  and  Peed  Grain  Act  of  1963." 


IS  willing  to  accept 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  compensate  pro- 
ducer* for  participating  In  the  cropland  re- 
tirement program — 

(1)  through  the  Issuance  of  negotiable 
certlflcates  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  redeem  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  In 
cash  upon  presentation  by  the  producer  or 
by  any  holder  In  due  course;  or 

(3)  If  option  Is  exercised  by  the  producer 
thirty  days  before  compensation  is  tendered, 
through  the  issuance  of  negotiable  certifi- 
cates which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall  redeem  In  accordance  with  regu- 
latlona  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  In  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  or  grain  sorghum  upon 
presentation  by  the  producer  or  by  any 
holder  in  due  course.  The  Secretary  shall 
limit  the  distribution  of  the  certificates  re- 
deemable in  kind  If  he  finds  the  Issuance  of 
such  certlflcates  will  have  an  adverse  efTect 
on  Wheat,  corn,  oata.  rye.  barley,  or  grain 
sorghum  market  prices  or  upon  livestock 
marketing  or  livestock  market  prices,  and  in 
no  case  shall  a  certificate  be  redeemable  at 
less  than  116  per  centum  of  the  current  sup- 
port price  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges 
for  any  auch  commodity.  In  order  to  assist 
producers  in  the  establishment  of  soil-con- 
serving uses  on  cropland  retired  under  the 
crc^land  retirement  program,  the  Secretary 
ahall  coordinate  such  program  with  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  established 
pursuant  to  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act,  as  amended  (49  Stat. 
163,  16  use.  690  and  the  following). 
Terms  and  conditions  of  contracts  with 

producers 
8k.  lOa.   (a)    Under  any  cropland  retire- 
ment contract  the  producer  shall  agree — 

(1)  to  establish  and  maintain  with  proper 
management  for  the  contract  period  pro- 
tective vegetative  cover  (Including  but  not 
limited  to  grass  and  trees),  water  storage 
facilities  or  other  soil-,  water-,  wildlife-,  or 
forest-conserving  uses  (excluding  orchards 
and  vineyards)  on  an  acreage  of  land  which 
la  specifically  designated  at  the  time  the 
contract  Is  entered  into  and  which  has  been 
regularly  used  In  the  production  of  crops 
(Including  crops  such  as  tame  hay.  alfalfa, 
and  clovers),  which  do  not  require  annual 
Ullage; 

(2)  to  allow  to  remain  fallow,  Idle,  and  in 
the  production  of  crops  (Including  tame 
tay,  alfalfa,  and  clovers)  which  do  not  re- 
quire annual  tillage  throughout  the  con- 
tract period,  an  acreage  of  the  remaining 
cropland  on  the  farm  which  Is  not  less  than 
the  acreage  normally  allowed  to  remain  fal- 
low. Idle,  and  In  the  production  of  crops 
which  do  not  require  annual  tillage  on  such 
remaining  acreage; 

(3)  not  to  harvest  any  crop  from  the  acre- 
age established  In  protective  vegetative  cover. 
McepUng  timber  (In  accordance  with  sound 
forestry  management)  and  wildlife  or  other 
natural  producta  of  such  acreage  which  do 
not  Increase  supplies  of  feed  for  domestic 
animals; 

(4)  not  to  graze  any  acreage  established 
in  protective  vegetative  cover; 

(5)  not  to  adopt  any  practice,  or  divert 
lands  on  the  farm  from  conservation,  woods 
P|az  ng,  or  other  noncropland  use.  to  any  use 
specified  by  the  Secretary  In  the  contract  as 
a  practice  or  use  which  would  tend  to  de- 
leai  the  purposes  of  the  contract; 


Penalty  for  grazing  or  harvesting 

(10)  SecUon  123  of  such  Act  (7  VS.C. 
1811)  is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words 
"section  103  or  107"  the  phrase  "or  tmder 
title  I  of  the  Wheat  and  Feed  Grain  Act  of 
1963." 

Pooling  of  cropland  retirement  land 

(11)  Section  126  of  such  Act  (7  U.S  C 
1814)  Is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words 
"conservation  reserve  program"  the  phrase 
"or  in  the  cropland  retirement  program  pur- 
suant to  title  I  of  the  Wheat  and  Peed  Grain 
Act  of  1963." 

Incorrect  information  furnished  by  the 
Government — marriage  of  producers 

(12)  Section  128  of  such  Act  (7  U.S  C. 
1816)  Is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words 
"conservation  reserve  program"  the  phrase 
"or  the  cropland  retirement  program  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Wheat  and 
Peed  Grain  Act  of  1963." 

Authorized  period  of  contract  and 
expenditure — appropriations 
Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  formulate  and  announce  programs  under 
this  title  and  to  enter  into  contracts  there- 
tmder  with  producers  dtiring  the  three-year 
period  1964-66  to  be  carried  out  during  the 
period  ending  not  later  than  December  31. 
1969.  except  that  contracta  for  establishment 
of  tree  cover  may  continue  until  December 
31,  1976. 

(b)  The  period  covered  by  any  contract 
shaU  not  exceed  three  years  except  that  con- 
tracta for  the  establishment  of  tree  cover 
may  extend  for  ten  years. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  In- 
cluding such  amounta  as  may  be  required  to 
reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  Ita  actual  costa  incurred  under  the 
payment-in-klnd  program  established  by 
this  title. 

Termination  and  modification  of  contracts 
Sec.  105.  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any 
contract  with  a  producer  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  the  producer  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  termination  would  be  in 
the    public    interest.      The    Secretary    may 
agree  to  such  modification  of  contracta  pre- 
viously entered  Into  as  he  may  determine  to 
be  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title  and  to  facilitate  the  practical  adminis- 
tration of  the  cropland  retirement  program. 
Regulations 
Sec.  106.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he   determines  necessary   to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TITLE     II REPEAL    OF    ATTTHORITT     FOR    ACREAGE 

ALLOTMENTS  AND  MARKETING  QUOTAS  ON 
WHEAT  AND  CORN — THE  PRICE  SUPPORTS  ON 
WHEAT,  CORN,  OATS,  RTE.  BARLEY,  AND  GRAIN 
SORGHUM 

Sec.  201.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  effective  with  the  1964  crops  of 
wheat,  corn,  oata,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sor- 
ghum, sections  321  through  339  of  parts  II 
and  in  of  subtitle  B  and  sections  379  (a) 
through  379  (J)  of  subtitle  D  of  title  ni  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  (52  Stat  31;  7  U.S.C.  1281  and 
following)  are  repealed.  Parte  IV,  V,  and  VI 
of  subtitle  B  are  redesignated  as  parte  II,  III, 
and  IV  respectively,  and  subtitle  P  is  redes- 
ignated subtitle  D. 

Sec.  202.  Effective  with  the  1964  crops  of 
wheat,  com,  oata,  rye,  barley,  and  grain 
sorghum,  the  Act  of  May  26.  1941,  as  amend- 
ed (PX..  74,  77th  Congress,  55  Stat.  203),  is 
repealed. 

Sbc.  203.  Effective  with  the  1964  crops  of 
wheat,  corn,  oate.  rye,  barley,  and  grain 
sorghum,  sections  327  and  828  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  (P.  L.  87-703. 
87th  Congress)  are  repealed. 
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Sec.  a04.  Subaeetlon  (h)  of  wction  18  of 
the  Sou  CotiB«ryatlon  and  Domasttc  Allot- 
ment Act.  M  amended.  (Public  Law  44.  74tli 
CongTMs)  la  repealed. 

8«:.  aoft.  EffactlT*  with  the  1M4  cropa.  aec- 
tlon  108  of  the  A^cultxiral  Act  of  1M9,  aa 
amended  (7  V3.C.  1441  note)  U  amended 
to  read  aa  follows  : 

"Sac.  105.  Notwlthatandlng  the  provlalona 
of  section  101  of  this  Act.  beginning  with 
the  1M4  cropa.  price  support  shall  be  made 
available  to  producers  for  each  crop  of  corn, 
oata,  rye.  barley,  and  grain  sorghum  at  90 
per  centum  of  the  average  price  received  by 
fannera  during  the  three  calendar  years  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  calendar  year  in 
Which  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop 
begina.  adjusted  to  offset  the  effect  on  such 
price  of  any  abnormal  quantity  of  low-grade 
com.  oata,  rye.  barley,  and  grain  sorghum 
marketed  during  any  sxich  years:  Provided. 
That  the  level  of  price  support  for  any  crop 
of  com.  oata,  rye.  barley,  and  grain 
sorghum  shall  not  be  less  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  therefor." 

Sac.  306.  Section  107  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  194».  aa  amended.  (7  U5  C.  1446  (a) ) 
Is  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"3tc.  107.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  secUon  101  of  this  Act.  beginning  with 
the  1964  crop,  price  support  ahall  be  made 
available  to  producers  for  each  crop  of  wheat 
at  the  United  States  farm  price  equivalent, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  of  the  av- 
erage world  market  price  during  the  Im- 
mediate preceding  three  marketing  years: 
Provided.  That  the  level  of  price  support  for 
any  crop  of  wheat  shall  not  be  less  than  50 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor." 

TTTLa    in OEXEaAL    PROVISIONS 

Federal  irrigation,  drainage,  and  flood  control 
pnyjects 
Sac.  301  Section  211  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  (7  U  3  C.  1860)  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  "three  years"  each 
time  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "eleTen  years",  and  (3)  by  adding 
after  the  words  "soil  bank  provisions  of  the 
Act"  In  subsection  (b)  the  phrase  "and  under 
tlUe  I  of  the  Wheat  and  Feed  Grain  Act  of 
1963." 

Restrictions  on  sales  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation 

Sec.  302  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (7  US.C.  1427) 
la  amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  sentence  to  a  colon  and 
adding  the  following: 

"Provided.  That  effective  July  1,  1964,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  not 
make  any  salea  (except  sales  offset  by  equiva- 
lent purchaaes)  of  wheat,  corn,  oata,  rye. 
barley,  grain  sorghum,  soybeana.  or  flaxseed 
for  domestic  use  at  less  than  115  per  centum 
of  the  current  support  price  for  any  such 
commodity.  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges." 

Exmarr  2 

Techwical  Explanation  of  the  Wheat  and 

Peed  OaAiN  Act  or  1963.  a  Bill  To  Adjttst 

Whxat    akd    Peed    Qbain    PaooucTioif,    To 

EsTABLiaR    A    Cropland    RmaxMENT    Pmo- 

CRAM,  AND  POB  OtHXX  PrraPOSKS.  iNTaODUCED 

BT  Sknatob  Bouaicz  B.  Hickenloopex  and 
OTHHts  a*  THE  Sekate.  Mat  27,  1963 
Short  title:  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Wheat  and  Peed  Grain  Act  of  1963. 

Sactlon  2 :  Declaration  of  policy.  To  bring 
the  suppllea  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  into 
line  with  the  current  demand  in  order  to 
Increase  per  family  farm  Income,  reduce  the 
surpluaea,  and  decrease  the  public  coats. 
Programs  are  eatabllahed  to  aaalat  farmers 
in  diverting  cropland  from  production,  carry- 
ing out  voluntarily  a  program  of  conaenratlon 


and   obtaining    market   prices    higher   than 
aupport  prlcee. 

TTTLE  I — LAJVD  amXEMENT  AMD  SOIL  COlTSnVA- 

tiom 

SecUon  101:  (a)  Tha  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture la  directed  to  carry  out  the  cropland 
retirement  program.  The  Secretary  shall 
make  an  annual  determinaUon  of  ( 1 )  the 
total  cropland  available  for  the  production 
of  crops  in  the  United  States;  (2)  the  total 
acreage  of  wheat,  corn.  oats.  rye.  barley. 
grain  sorghum,  soybeans,  and  flaxseed  neces- 
sajEy  to  bring  the  toUl  estimated  annual 
production,  plus  the  anticipated  release 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  into  balance  with  the  estimated  an- 
nual disappearance  of  such  commodities: 
and  (3)  the  total  acreage  of  farm  cropland 
which  should  be  retired  from  production  In 
order  t<5  achieve  a  supply-demand  balance. 
It  Is  recognized  that  It  will  not  be  possible 
to  retire  all  the  necessary  acreage  the  first 
year,  and  the  Secretary  Is  directed,  therefore, 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  acreage  that  can 
be  effecUvcly  and  economically  retired  In 
the  respective  yenr. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  for  the  retirement  of  cropland 
for  3  years.  He  must  announce  a  period 
within  which  such  contracts  will  be  entered 
Into.  There  should  be  sufficient  time  so 
that  maximum  producer  parlclpatlon  Is 
possible.  Policies  should  emphasize  the  re- 
tirement of  whole  farms.  Producers  of  all 
commodities  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate.  To  prevent  unduly 
disruptive  effects  upon  the  economies  of 
counties  and  local  communities,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  directed  to  place  a  maximum  limlU- 
tlon  on  the  percentage  of  total  cropland 
which  may  be  retired  In  any  one  State  or 
county  Cropland  so  retired  shall  be  deemed 
In  subsequent  years  to  be  planted  cropland 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  cropland 
history. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  make 
rental  payments  In  cash  or  In  kind  to  pro- 
ducers who  have  retired  cropland  under  the 
program  and  have  compiled  with  other  re- 
quirements of  the  program.  The  rate  of 
rental  payments  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  with  the  view  toward  providing 
producers  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  return 
on  the  land  retired  and  In  accordance  with 
other  specified  criteria.  Rental  rates  shaU 
be  adjusted  on  a  State,  county,  and  Indi- 
vidual farm  basis,  and  the  lands  to  be  cov- 
ered by  contracts  shall  be  determined  by  a 
competitive  bid  procedure  whereby  a  pro- 
ducer wishing  to  obtain  a  contract  shall 
specify  the  percentage  of  the  rental  rate  ap- 
plicable to  his  farm  which  he  is  willing  to 
accept 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  compen- 
sate parUclpatlng  producers  (1)  through  the 
Issuance  of  negotiable  certificates  which  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem 
in  cash  or  (2)  If  option  la  exercised  by  the 
producer  30  days  before  compensation  Is 
tendered,  through  the  Issuance  of  negotiable 
certificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration shall  redeem  In  wheat,  com,  oats, 
rye.  barley,  or  grain  sorghum.  The  Sec- 
retary is  directed  to  limit  certificates  redeem- 
able In  kind  if  he  finds  such  certificates  will 
have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  market  price 
of  wheat,  corn.  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain  sor- 
ghum or  livestock.  A  certificate  may  not  be 
redeemed  at  less  than  115  percent  of  the 
current  support  price,  plus  reasonable  carry- 
ing charges  for  such  commodity  The  Sec- 
retary shall  coordinate  this  program  with  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act. 

SecUon  103:  (a)  Under  any  cropland  re- 
tirement contract,  the  producer  shall  agree 
(1)  to  establish  and  maintain  the  proper 
vegetative  cover  on  a  specmcally  dealgzuted 
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»cr9tg9   of   land    which   haa   bM.n   . 

used  in  the  producUon  of  croM^,2^^If^'^ 
to  remain  Idle  on  acreage  otthi  L^^ 
cropland  on  the  farm  whTch  U  not^STS"* 
the  acreage  normally  allowed  to  «,J  .  ^^''o 
(8,  not  to  harveet  Iny  ci^rJ^m  S."),^'*' 
nated  acreage  except  timber,  wlWm,*" 
other  natural  products;  (4)  not  toS^',°' 
acreage;  (5)  not  to  adopt  any  prS,"'* 
divert  lands  to  any  use  specified  by^h^C 
reury  as  tending  to  defeat  the  purpl?!; 
the  contract;  ,6)  to  abide  by  reeSf. 
prescribed  by  the  SecrcUry;  and  (vf^^  "' 
additional  provisions  as  the  SecretA^'n'^ 
termlnes  are  desirable,  including  pro^,l*- 
relating  to  control  of  noxious  and  oth«  !S' 
Jectlonable  weeds  "^*'  <*- 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  SecreUr,  a. 
termlne.  that  there  Is  a  subsUntlaT^lot 
tlon  of  the  contract,  the  producer  shall  fr!" 
felt  all  rights  to  payment!,  and  sLurltZ 
u,  the  United  SUtes  all  pa>-ments  rwel^T 
him  under  the  contract.  Where  the^« 
tary  determines  that  the  violation  ta  nnt 
subsuntlal,  adJustmenU  of  payments  mavT 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  ^  "^ 

Section  103:  Technical  provisions  of  th. 
Soil  Bank  Act,  Including  Judicial  review  « 
apportionment,  utilization  of  local  and  8t^ 
committees  and  other  agencies,  utilization  nf 
land  use  capability  daU.  protection  of  ten 
ants  and  sharecroppers,  etc  .  are  incorporated" 
Section  104:  (a,  The  SecreU^^, 
formulate  and  announce  retirement  nro- 
grams  during  the  3-year  period  1964-66  All 
contracU  are  to  expire  by  December  31  iMg 
except  contract*  for  establishment  of  trw 
cover  which  may  continue  until  December 
31.  1976.  "^^^raoer 

(b)  Contracts  may  not  exceed  3  years  ex- 
cept tree  cover  contracts  which  may  extend 
for  10  years. 

(c)  Punds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
program,  including  funds  to  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  lu  actual 
costa  under  the  payment-ln-klnd  program 

Section  105:  The  Secretary  Is  auihortod 
to  terminate  or  modify  contracts  with  pro- 
ducers by  mutual  agreement  when  deter- 
mined  to  be  In  the  public  Interest 

Section  106:  Tlie  Secretary  Is  directed  to 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  determine* 
necessary. 

rm-a    n — repeal   or   AtrrHoarrr    po«   acuaoi 

ALLOTMENTS  AND  MARXmNO  QUOTAS  ON 
WHEAT  AKD  CORN — PRICE  SUPPORTS  OH 
WHEAT.  CORN.  OATS,  RYE,  BARLEY,  AND  G«*III 
SORCHTTM 

Section  201 :  Authority  for  the  establUh- 
ment  of  acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas  for  wheat  and  corn  Is  repealed,  effec- 
tive with  the  1964  crope  of  wheat,  com,  oaU. 
rye,  barley,  and  grain  sorghum. 

Section  202:  Public  Law  74,  77th  Congress, 
relating  to  farm  marketing  quotas  U  re- 
pealed, effective  with  the  1964  crope  of  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sorghum 

Section  303:  SecUons  327  and  328  of  the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962  are  re- 
pealed, effective  with  the  1964  crops  of  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sorghum 

Section  204:  Authority  to  conduct  a  spe- 
cial acreage  diversion  program  for  the  1994 
and  1965  crops  of  feed  grains  Is  repealed 

Section  306:  Beginning  with  the  1964 
crops,  price  supporu  shall  be  made  available 
to  producers  for  each  crop  of  corn,  oata,  rye, 
barley,  and  grain  sorghum  at  90  percent 
of  the  average  price  received  by  farmers  dur- 
ing the  3  calendar  years  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  calendar  year  In  which  the  mar- 
keting for  such  crope  beglna.  Authority  ii 
given  to  adjust  price  supports  so  as  to  make 
allowance  for  abnormal  quantities  of  low- 
grade  grain  In  any  of  the  years.  The  price 
support  for  such  crope  may  not  be  set  at  a 
level  lower  than  60  percent  of  the  parity 
price  for  such  crop. 


section  206:  Beginning  with  the  1964 
crops,  price  support  for  wheat  shall  be  set 
•  t  the  U.S  farm  price  equivalent  of  the 
average  world  market  price  during  the  im- 
mediately preceding  3  marketing  years.  The 
level  of  price  support  for  wheat  may  not  be 
!f6s  than  60  percent  of  the  parity  prtce. 

TITLE     in — CENIXAL     PE0\'1S10NS 

Section  301:  Lands  reclaimed  under  flood 
control  projects  are  made  Ineligible  for  any 
Und  retirement  benefits  under  the  cropland 
retirement  program. 

Section  302:  Effective  July  1,  1964,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  not  sell 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain  sorghum, 
soybeans  or  flaxseed  for  domestic  use  at  less 
tiian  115  percent  of  the  current  support 
price  for  any  such  commodity,  plus  reason- 
able carrying  charges.  Sales  which  are 
laatched  by  equivalent  purchases  are  ex- 
empted. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa's  Introduction  of  this  bill 
as  it  aifects  wheat.  I  have  just  returned 
from  Kansas,  having  been  there  3  or  4 
days  after  the  referendum.  I  am  con- 
vinced, based  on  the  last  vote,  that  the 
wheatgrowers  of  our  Nation  are  con- 
cerned about  and  interested  in  a  vol- 
untary program.  They  realize  also  that 
In  the  present  situation,  where  we  have 
a  large  surplus  of  wheat,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  immediately  go  to  a  supply-and- 
demand  program.  Therefore,  while  1 
have  not  read  the  Senator's  bill  and  am 
not  familiar  with  it.  I  shall,  coming  from 
the  largest  wheat-producing  State  in  the 
Nation,  look  at  it  with  great  interest, 
with  the  hope  that  I  can  give  most  of  it, 
if  not  all  of  it,  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  have  asked  that  the  bill  be 
printed  In  full  In  the  Record,  and  it  will 
appear  in  the  Record  in  the  morning, 
and  I  have  also  asked  that  there  appear 
In  the  Record  an  explanation  of  the  bill. 

I  am  sure  those  of  us  who  sponsor  the 
bill  believe  that  something  should  be 
done  about  the  present  problem.  It  is 
an  economic  approach  to  an  economic 
problem.  It  is  not  a  partisan,  political 
approach  to  a  segmented  portion  of  the 
whole  agricultural  problem  which  has 
beset  us  for  a  long  time.  I  and  the  spon- 
sors of  this  bill  believe  it  has  great  merit 
and  deserves  earnest  and  proper  consid- 
eration and  real  study  as  an  approach 
to  the  problems  of  agriculture,  if  a  free 
economy  is  to  be  preserved  and  if  agri- 
culture is  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a 
planned  or  regimented  one,  which  all  of 
us  hope  will  be  avoided. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  a  Con- 
gress can  consider  itself  extremely  for- 
tunate when  it  has  at  hand  clear  and 
tenable  evidence  of  public  sentiment 
regarding  the  field  of  legislation  it  is 
debating. 

In  the  vitally  important  area  of  farm 
legislation  we  now  have  such  evidence, 
provided  very  graphically  by  the  May  21 
wheat  referendum.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  nearly  1'2  million  wheat 
producers  has  told  us  unequivocally  that 
private  enterprise  and  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  must  govern  farm  produc- 
tion. The  American  farmer  told  the  Na- 
tion loudly  and  clearly  that  he  opposes 


the  continued  presence  of  Government  In 
agriculture. 

The  American  wheat  producer  stood 
tall  and  declared  loudly  and  clearly  last 
Tuesday  that  he  does  not  want  the  Fed- 
eral Government  controlling  his  liveli- 
hood and  his  very  way  of  life.  For  the 
first  time  in  13  national  wheat  referen- 
dums.  the  farmer  declared  that  he  wants 
controls  diminished  and  eventually  with- 
drawn through  an  orderly  but  definite 
process. 

There  are  some  other  lessons  contained 
in  the  stunning  defeat  of  the  administra- 
tions  wheat  program.  Perhaps  the  most 
important — the  most  patent — is  that 
farmers  are  looking  to  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government,  not  the  executive 
branch,  for  the  remedial  action  neces- 
sary to  draw  the  Federal  machine  oflf  the 
farm.  The  farmer  has  shouted  loudly 
and  clearly  to  Congress  that  he  wants 
us  to  stop  delegating  our  authority  and 
prerogatives  to  the  executive  branch  of 
Government.  If  the  Chief  Executive  and 
the  Bureaus  have  unwarranted  and  un- 
justified powers,  it  is  because  the  Senate 
and  the  House  have  given  them  those 
powers. 

Another  truth  apparent  in  the  May  21 
vote  is  that  farmers  recognize  the  need 
to  unite  to  battle  their  way  out  of  the 
bureaucratic  jumble  in  which  they  are 
entangled. 

In  handing  the  Kennedy -Freeman 
wheat  program  a  stunning  defeat,  the 
farming  community  has  indicated  to  us 
what  our  action  must  be. 

This  administration  indicated, 
through  a  Presidential  press  conference, 
that  it  will  oppose  any  new  farm  pro- 
gram. But,  from  what  provision  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  does  the  President 
draw  the  power  to  dictate  the  policy  of 
Congress? 

Mr.  President,  and  colleagues,  it  is 
not  in  the  providence  of  the  administra- 
tion to  direct  the  course  of  this  body. 
We  are  the  lawmakers— the  legislators 
of  the  United  States.  Prom  this  Hall 
and  from  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives come  the  laws  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  directed  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  implement. 

Mr.  Freeman  doubts  that  new  legisla- 
tion will  emanate  from  Congress.  He 
predicts  that  wheat  fanners  will  reap 
not  their  wheat  because  of  last  week's 
vote,  but  the  bitter  fruit  that  he  thinks 
they  deserve  because  they  had  the  ef- 
frontery to  oppose  the  might  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  our 
duty  to  prove  the  Secretary  wrong  in  his 
false  basic  premise. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  HICKENLOOPER],  With  othcrs  of  us 
joining  as  cosponsors,  introduced  a  bill 
that  has  several  qualities  rare  in  farm 
legislation— not  the  least  of  which  is  its 
logic  and  commonsense  workability. 
This  bill  is  bipartisan  in  nature  and  is 
understandable  to  farmers. 

By  supporting  the  Wheat  and  Peed 
Grains  Act  of  1963,  the  Senate  now  has 
an  opportunity  to  rescind  its  hasty  ac- 
tion In  passing  H.R.  4997,  a  bill  that  is 
violently  opposed  by  the  Nation's  wheat 
farmers. 

It  is  truly  a  rare  occasion  when  the 
Senate  can  view  its  action  in  the  clear 


light  of  retrospection  and  make  the  cor- 
rections expected  of  a  group  which  is 
dedicated  to  the  representation  of  the 
people. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Senate's  Agri- 
culture Committee  will  give  speedy  con- 
sideration to  the  Wheat  and  Peed  Grains 
Act  of  1963  so  this  session  of  Congress 
can  claim  authorship  of  a  farm  bill  that 
is  supported  by  the  man  it  so  vitally  af- 
fects— the  American  farmer. 


THEODORE   ROOSEVELT   SCENIC 
PARK   ROAD 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  In  Me- 
dora,  N.  Dak.,  on  May  18,  I  attended  a 
public  meeting  in  regard  to  S.  786,  my 
bill  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a 
scenic  road  between  units  of  the  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  National  Memorial  Park 
In  North  Dakota. 

The  discussion  at  Medora  developed, 
among  other  things,  the  need  for  more 
specifics  to  guarantee  minimum  disrup- 
tion to  the  ranching  industry.  I  had 
been  assured  by  Park  Service  represent- 
atives that  the  scenic  road  would  not  In- 
convenience the  ranchers  to  any  appre- 
ciable degree  and  that  their  wishes  in 
regard  to  fencing  would  be  followed. 
However,  to  remove  all  doubt,  these  as- 
surances have  been  incorporated  Into  a 
new  bill  that  I  introduced  today  for  ap- 
propriate reference. 

The  new  bill  provides  specifically  that 
the  road  may  be  used  by  adjoining  land- 
owners for  movement  of  farm  vehicles, 
including  trucks.  In  regard  to  fencing,  It 
provides  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior shall  be  guided  by  the  range  laws  of 
North  Dakota,  local  requirements  and 
the  desires  of  adjoining  landowners. 
The  bill  also  specifies  that  the  easement 
on  the  land  adjoining  the  right  of  way, 
which  shall  not  exceed  an  average  of 
100  acres  per  mile,  shall  preserve  the 
present  use  and  appearance  of  such  land, 
thus  permitting  grazing  and  other  pres- 
ent uses,  as  well  as  prohibiting  the 
erection  of  unsightly  signs  and  struc- 
tures. 

An  objection  heard  at  Medora  was 
that  the  bill  would  permit  unlimited  ac- 
quisition of  land  for  recreational  and 
interpretive  facilities,  which  included  a 
site  for  a  typical  ranch  of  the  Old  West 
on  which  to  provide  longhorn  cattle  and 
other  stock  to  characterize  the  period. 
Unlimited  acquisition,  of  course,  was 
never  intended.  Upon  consultation  with 
the  Park  Service,  I  learned  that  the  re- 
lated sites  would  be  adequately  developed 
In  an  area  not  to  exceed  1,500  acres  and, 
therefore,  that  limitation  has  been 
placed  in  the  new  bilL 

Although  the  bill  provides  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  25  acres  per  mile  for  road 
purposes,  as  a  practical  matter,  a 
rancher  could  graze  his  cattle  right  up  to 
the  shoulder  of  the  road,  and  the  only 
loss  of  use  of  land  would  be  the  road- 
bed itself,  which  has  been  estimated  to 
be  about  3  acres  per  mile. 

The  construction  of  this  road  would 
open  up  an  area  of  great  natural  beauty 
and  historical  interest  to  thousands  of 
Americans — the  Badlands  of  North  Da- 
kota. I  hope  It  will  receive  favorable 
consideration  in  this  Congress. 
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Mr.  President:  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Recoiu). 

The  bill  (S.  1618)  to  provide  for  a 
scenic  parkway  connection  between  units 
of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Me- 
morial Park.  N.  Dak.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Burdick,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rzcoro.  as  follows: 

B9  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In 
order  to  enhance  public  enjoyment  of  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Memorial  Park. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  la  authorized 
to  accept  the  donation  of.  or  to  procure  by 
such  other  means  as  may  be  In  the  public 
interest,  lands  and  Interests  in  lands  in  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  for  the  development 
of  a  scenic  parkway  that  traverses  generally 
the  area  of  the  Little  Missouri  River  and 
connects  the  existing  unlta  of  the  memorial 
park.  Such  parkway  shall  include  neces- 
sary connections,  bridges,  and  other  struc- 
tures and  utilities,  together  with  related 
sites  for  recreational  and  Interpretative  facil- 
ities, Including  a  site  which  the  Secretary 
may  manage  as  a  typical  ranch  of  the  Old 
West  and  on  which  he  may  provide  longhorn 
cattle  and  such  other  stock  as  characterize 
the  period:  Provided.  That  the  related  sites 
shall  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  acres 

Sec.  2.  Lands  acquired  for  such  parkway, 
not  including  lands  for  related  recreational 
and  Interpretive  purposes,  shall  consist  of 
the  fee  title  to  a  right-of-way  of  not  more 
than  an  average  of  twenty-flve  acres  per  mile 
and  of  scenic  easements  on  lands  adjoining 
the  right-of-way  to  preserve  the  present  use 
and  appearance  of  such  lands,  said  easements 
not  to  exceed  an  average  of  one  hundred 
acres  per  mile.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  Federal  property  required 
for  such  parkway  or  Its  directly  related  facil- 
ities may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  agency 
having  custody  thereof,  be  transferred  to  the 
administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  without  consideration,  for 
use  by  him  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  All  property  acquired  or  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  this  Act  shaU  become  a 
part  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Me- 
morial Park  and  be  administered  In  accord- 
ance with  such  special  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  may  promulgate  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  Secretary  shall  permit  the  use  of 
the  parkway  by  farm  vehicles,  including 
trucks,  of  adjakcent  land  owners;  and  In  re- 
gard to  fencing,  the  Secretary  shall  be  guided 
by  the  range  laws  of  North  Dakota,  local  re- 
quirements, and  the  desires  of  adjoining 
landowners. 

Skc  3  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 


May  27 


PREVENTION  OP  CERTAIN  DISCRIM- 
INATORY PRACTICES  BY  PERSONS 
ENGAGED  IN  BUSINESSES  AF- 
FECTING COMMERCE 

Mr,  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  HtntPHREYl.  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  which  would 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  bring  civil  action  in 
any   instance  where  a  person  engaged 


m  interstate  commerce  might  deny  those  Mr.  Humphrey  > .  was  recelvwi  r<.«-, . 

services  or  faclliUes  to  any  person  be-  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Co^^t^'^ 

cause  of  his  race,  reUgion.  color,  or  na-  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  l2^n^°'' 

tional  origin.  the  Record,  as  follows  ^^^"^  ^ 

Congress  is  being  caUed  upon  to  explore        Be  it  enacted  f».  th.\^  . 

the  desirability  of  expanding  the  author-  of  Re^es^tatt^ofLlJ^tert  ""^^ 

ity  of  the  Federal  Government  to  enter  America  in  Congress  assembled   T^Jr^Jt  °' 

suits   on   behalf   of    individuals    who   are  ever  a  person  engaged   in  anybusln«« 


barred  from  accommodations  or  services 
because  of  race.  Many  of  us  have  urged 
such  expansion. 

Congress  has  found  it  desirable  explic- 
itly to  give  this  authority  to  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  area  of  voting.  On  a 
number  of  occasions  we  have  sought  to 
extend  this  so-called  title  III  authority 
to  all  areas  covering  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  14th  amendment.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las! has  introduced  S.  1389.  on  which 
I  am  cosponsor.  to  achieve  this  broad 
and  desirable  objective. 

Legislation  requiring  equal  access  to 
the  public  accommodations  and  services 
offered  by  businesses  licensed  by  a  State 
was  introduced  last  week  by  a  bipartisan 
group  headed  by  Senator  Cooper,  of 
Kentucky,  and  Senator  Dodd.  of  Con- 
necticut. This  proposal  represents  an 
important  and  useful  area  for  the  Con- 
gress to  consider. 

It  is  my  view.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
bill  I  introduce  today  would  reach  this 
end  by  another  route  The  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution  is  the  basis 
of  the  proposal  I  offer. 

Many  competent  students  of  the  Con- 
stitution hold  the  view  that  there  exists 
today  sufficient  authority  under  which 
the  Attorney  General  could  enter  suits  in 
behalf  of  individuals  whose  rights  might 
be  impaired  and  argue  that  there  is  lit- 
tle or  no  need  for  additional  statutory 
authority  to  give  the  Attorney  General 
title  III  authority.  This  general  view 
would  also  be  held  by  those  who  feel  that 
such  authority  presently  exists  under  the 
commerce  clause.  Indeed,  a  recent  deci- 
sion by  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals In  United  States  and  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  airainst  City  of 
Jackson,  et  al.  implies  such  authority. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President.  Congress  should 
move  expeditiously  to  explore  and  re- 
solve this  question  of  whether  additional 
authority  is  needed.  This  is  essentially 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  I  introduce  today 
and  I  would  hope  that  hearings  by  the 
appropriate  committee  can  proceed  on 
this  all-important  matter  of  assuring 
every  citizen  of  our  Nation  full  and  equal 
access  to  any  service  or  facility  of  busi- 
nesses which  stand  in  the  flow  of  com- 
merce between  the  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.scnt  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  that  this  bill  remain  at 
the  desk  for  3  days  so  that  those  who  may 
wish  to  cosponsor  it  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

The  bUl  (S.  1622)  to  prevent  certain 
discriminatory  practices  by  persons  en- 
gaged in  businesses  affecting  commerce. 
introduced  by  Mr  Hart  (for  himself  and 


fectlng  commerce  refuses  or  denies  to 
other    person,    or    withholds    from    anoth^/ 
equal  treatment  in  the  facilities   service, 
accommodations    afforded    by    one    in   g 
business    on    the    ground    of    race    rell^ll? 
color,  or  national  origin  of  such  other  D«r' 
son,    the    Attorney    General    may    Inattw" 
for   the    United   States,   or   In    the  n^ie  S 
the    United    States    a   civil    action    or  oth^ 
proper  proceeding  for  preventive  relief    i^ 
eluding  an  application  for  a  permanent  * 
temporary    Injunction,    restraining   order  Z 
other   order.     In   any   proceeding   hereundw 
the   United   States  shall   be   liable  for  coeu 
the  same  as  a  private  person. 

Sxc.   2.   (a)    When    used    in  this  Act    the 
term  "business  affecting  commerce"  Include, 
those  engaged  In  transporting  goods  In  com 
merce.  In   selling  goods  or  services  In  com 
merce.    In    purchasing    goods    In    commerce 
for    resale.    In    purchasing   services   In   com 
merce.    or    In    advertising    In    commerce   w 
through    the   use   of   the   malls   or   bv  ra/iin 
or  televUlon.  ° 

(b)  The  term  •commerce''  Includes  trade 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  or  com- 
munlcatlon  among  the  several  States  w 
between  any  State  or  Commonwealth  or 
possession  of  the  United  States  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  any  place  outside  thereof 
or  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  or  any  pos- 
session of  the  United  States;  or  between 
points  In  the  same  State  but  through  any 
point  outside    thereof 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1964— AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  McGOVERN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  '  H.R.  5279  >  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1964,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses.  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP 
REIPORTED  BILLS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  fMr.  RibicoffI  be  added  as 
a  casponsor  to  Senate  bill  522.  Senate  bill 
523,  Senate  bill  524,  Senate  bill  525,  and 
Senate  bill  526. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr 
Pell]  be  added  as  the  cosponsor  of  8. 
702.  relating  to  domestically  produced 
fishery  products,  on  the  next  printing 
of  the  uill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


1963 

INCREASING  THE  PERSONAL  EX- 
EMPTIONS IS  THE  BASIC  ESSEN- 
TIAL TO  A  SOUND  TAX  CUT— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  Join  my  able  and  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke)  in  cosponsoring  the 
measure  he  introduced  on  May  16.  1963. 
(S.  1555  >  entitled  the  Individual  Income 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1963.  I  commend 
him  for  his  foresight  in  introducing  this 
measure  and  for  the  simplicity  of  his 
approach.  It  requests  an  increase  of  the 
individual  exemption  from  $600  to  $1,000. 
In  this  effort  he  has  taken  the  leader- 
ship since  he  first  introduced  this  meas- 
ure In  1961. 

At  that  time  he  met  with  a  negative 
report  from  the  Treasury  Department. 
I  hope  that  his  latest  effort  will  not  meet 
t  similar  response. 

Speaking  on  February  25  last  before  a 
symposium  on  economic  growth,  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. President  Kennedy  said  that  If  no 
tax  cut  Is  enacted,  he  would  make  the 
following  predictions : 

First,  that  tax  revenues  will  continue,  year 
In  and  year  out,  to  be  InsufBclent  to  balance 
the  budget,  no  matter  how  tight  the  admin- 
istration and  Congress  control  expendltvires. 

Second,  that  the  country  will.  In  the  not 
too  distant  future,  be  struck  by  its  fifth 
postwar  recession,  with  a  heavy  loss  of  Joba 
and  profits,  a  record  breaking  budget  deficit, 
and  sn  increased  burden  of  national  debt. 

Third,  that  unemployment  and  unused 
buslneaa  capacity  will  remain  at  or  above 
their  present  high  levels,  creating  a  lack  of 
Investor  confidence  at  home,  and  a  lack  of 
eonfldence  in  the  dollar  abroad. 

Fourth,  that  the  pressure  for  a  35-hour 
week,  for  restrictions  on  imports  and  auto- 
maUon,  and  for  large,  "quickie"  tax  cuts,  and 
iharply  Increased  Federal  spending,  will  aU 
grow  beyond  manageable  limits. 

Fifth,  that  this  Nation's  rate  of  economic 
powth  will  not  match  over  the  next  10  years 
the  record  of  most  other  Industrial  powers, 
or  our  own  record  In  this  country. 

I  am  not  gainsaying  the  fact  that  tax 
reforais  are  needed  to  distribute  the  Fed- 
eral tax  burden  more  equitably.  I  am 
Miying,  however,  that  we  need  an  imme- 
diate tax  cut  that  would  bring  immediate 
benefits  to  the  largest  number  of  people. 
Many  of  the  President's  tax  reforms 
would  bring  about  inequities  and  cause 
a  decrease  in  purchasing  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  vei-y  people  who  should  be 
receiving  an  increase  in  purchasing 
power. 

Increasing  the  personal  exemption, 
which  is  what  Senator  HAR-rKE's  bill  does, 
would  achieve  the  result  the  President 
seeks  although  it  may  not  follow  the 
final  Presidential  prescription.  It  would 
release  Immediately  approximately  $200 
million  in  purchasing  power  and  the  sum 
available  in  one  year  would  be  $11.7 
billion.  It  would  give  an  immediate 
boost  to  our  economy  by  putting  this 
purchasing  power  in  the  take-home  pay 
of  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  in  the 
very  next  paycheck  after  this  amend- 
ment becomes  effective.  There  will  be 
no  forms  to  mi  out.  There  will  be  no 
long  delays  in  obtaining  rebate  checks — 
those  will  come  later. 
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I  am  not  unaware,  Mr.  President,  that, 
since  the  delivery  of  the  President's  tax 
message,  the  state  of  our  economy,  as 
measured  by  national  indexes,  has  im- 
proved. But  the  serious  pockets 
throughout  the  country  do  persist. 
They  must  be  wiped  out.  We  cannot  be 
complacent  while  5.6  percent  of  our  total 
labor  force  is  unemployed.  We  cannot 
tell  the  more  than  4  million  unemployed 
men  and  women  that  there  is  no  need  to 
get  this  country  moving  economically. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  on  March 
19, 1,  together  with  a  number  of  mv  col- 
leagues, introduced  a  bill.  S.  1121,  to 
increase  the  authorized  amount  for  the 
accelerated  public  works  program. 

That  Is  why  today,  I  am  joining  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  In- 
diana in  cosponsoring  his  bill  which  will 
give  the  President  the  tax  cut  which  he 
so  rightly  believes  we  need,  but  will  give 
him  the  tax  cut  speedily  and  simply  and 
in  a  maimer  which  each  taxpayer  can 
understand  readily  without  waiting  to 
compute  his  income  tax  return  next  year. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARIlCLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  arUcles.  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By    Mr.    MAGNUSON: 
Address  by  Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  L 
Udall.  delivered  at  the  commissioning  of  the 
oceanographlc  research   vessel   Albatross  IV 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  May  9,  1963. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
AFFAIRS— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR OF  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  HUMPHRETY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  42)  establishing  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  National  Security  Affairs,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[  Mr.  DoDDl  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TV  VIEWING  OF  SENATE  SESSIONS- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  RES- 
OLUTION 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]  as  a  cosponsor  of  my 
resolution  (S.  Res.  140)  which  is  now 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  and  myself,  allowing  TV 
viewing  of  Senate  sessions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS   OF 
BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  for  the  following  bills: 
Authority  of  May  13,  1963: 

S.  1617.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  U.S.  postage  stamp  In  commem- 
oration of  the  Crusade  against  Cancer;  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Gruek- 
ING,  Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Magntjson.  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  and  Mr.  Stmincton. 

Authority  of  May   16,   1963: 

S.  1555.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  so  as  to  Increase  to  $1,000 
the  amount  of  each  personal  exemption  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses:  Mr.  McGovERN  and   Mrs.  NrtJBEHGEH. 


DESIRES   OF   CATTLEMEN 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  four  reso- 
lutions which,  in  my  opinion,  reflect  the 
feelings  and  philosophy  of  the  people  of 
Wyoming.  These  well-prepared  reso- 
lutions have  been  written  by  the  Green 
River  Valley  Cattlemen's  AssociaUon  of 
Pinedale,  Wyo. 

These  resolutions,  which  deserve  the 
attrition  of  every  person  in  Govern- 
ment^-whether  an  elected  ofncial,  a 
dedicated  civil  service  employee,  a  po- 
litical appointee,  or  one  who  is  only  in 
Government  temporarily — are  a  tribute 
to  the  cattlemen  of  America. 

These  resolutions  show  that  the  cat- 
tleman is  keenly  aware  of  the  Federal 
Government's  ever-presence.  The  cat- 
tlemen want  the  Federal  Government  to 
return  to  a  government  of  law  and  not 
men;  to  reduce  expenditures  and  abol- 
ish all  needless  spending;  to  halt  at- 
tempts to  influence  the  public  on  highly 
controversial  programs  which  are  advo- 
cated by  the  administration;  and  to 
adopt  a  responsible  fencing  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Green  River  Valley  Cattlemen's  Associ- 
ation on  May  11.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Geexn  ftrvEa  Vallet  CATTLrioaCs  Associa- 
tion Resolution  Adopted  May  11,  1963, 
Pinedale,  Wyo. 

Whereas  the  administrative  and  executive 
department  of  the  Federal  Government  exer- 
cises dictatorial  powers  over  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  can  change  rules  and 
regulations  over  the  voice  of  our  duly  elected 
Representotive  In  Congress  through  the  use 
of  the  Federal  Register :   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we,  as  members  of  the 
Green  River  Valley  Cattlemen's  Association, 
expend  every  effort  and  use  every  available 
means  to  assist  all  other  groups  that  are 
endeavoring  to  return  to  rule  by  legislation 
In  lieu  of  rule  by  Executive  order  and  that  we 
urge  our  State  legislature  and  our  U.S.  Con- 
gressman and  Senators  to  do  everything 
possible  to  return  to  the  government  of  stat- 
ute and  laws. 

Greek  Rtver  Vallet  Cattlemew's  Associa- 
tion Resolution  Adopted  Mat  11,  1963, 
Pinedale,  Wyo. 

Whereas  it  is  apparent  that  the  offices  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
Porest  Service  are  overloaded  with  adminis- 
trative personnel; 

Whereas  we  feel  that  too  much  money  is 
expended  on  the  cost  of  administration  and 
not  enough  on  range  improvements;  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  congressional  Appro- 
priations Committees  be  requested  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  the  adminlrtratlve  forces 
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of  these  department*  with  the  Idea  in  mind 
to  reduce  the  expenditures  In  thU  area  and 
apply  the  money  saved  to  an  overall  range 
Improvement  program  In  cooperation  with 
the  permittees;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Wyoming  Stock  Grower's  Asso- 
ciation. American  National  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation, and  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  US.  Hoiise  of  Representatives  and  US 
Senate,  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  and  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 


Green  Rivek  Vallky  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion Resolution  Adopted  JAat  11.  1963. 
Pinkdale.  Wto. 

Whereas  the  US  Government  Is  using  tax- 
payers moneys  to  .'.nance  propaganda,  litera- 
ture. Alms,  travel,  public  appearances,  radio, 
and  TV  to  promote  support  of  programs 
which  are  highly  controversial  to  the  general 
public; 

Whereas  the  Government  Is  using  these 
moneys  to  present  half-truths  of  only  one 
side  of  the  controversial  subjects  and  are 
threatening  agriculture  with  reprisals  If  co- 
operation Is  not  obtained:  We,  the  Green 
River  Valley  Cattlemen's  Association 

Resolve,  To  oppose  such  tactics  and  pro- 
pose the  enactment  of  such  legislation  to 
make  these  tactics  Illegal  and  penalties 
applicable   to   the   same. 


Green  Riveh  V.au.et  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion Resolution  Adopted  May  11.  1963, 
PiNEDALE,   Wto. 

Whereas  fences  are  essential  to  the  efficient 
control  of  livestock  on  U.S.  Porest  Service 
lands  and  also  to  proper  range  management, 
and 

Whereas  Forest  Service  policy  Is  contrary 
In  spirit  to  Wyoming  fencing  laws:  Be  It 
therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  legislature  be  requested 
to  adopt  legislation  specifically  placing  the 
responsibility  and  liability  for  negligent 
fence  maintenance  on  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  Forest  Service,  and  where 
livestock  Is  In  trespass,  the  owner  shall  In 
no  way  be  responsible  if  the  fences  have  not 
been    properly    maintained. 


A  CITY  DRENCHED  WITH  LIGHT 

Mr    INOUYE      Mr.   President,   there 
are  times   when   inaugural  speeches  by 
university  presidents  are  noted  for  their 
brilliance   and    keen    understanding    of 
the  role  of  education  in  a  contemporary 
American    commuriity.      However,    this 
type  of  speech  is  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence     When    there   is   an   exceptional 
one.  it  seems  to  me  appropriate  not  only 
for   the  State  and   the   university  con- 
cerned but  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.    I  think  that  the  inaugural  speech 
delivered    by    President    Thomas    Hale 
Hamilton  of  the  University  of  Hawaii  on 
March  28.   1963.  is  outstanding  in  this 
respect.     I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the   speech    by   President    Hamilton   be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

A  City  Drenched  Wtth  Light 
(Inaugxiratlon  address  by  Thomas  Hale  Ham- 
ilton, president.  University  of  Hawaii) 
On  a  day  such  as  this,  one  Is  pleased  with 
the   many   blessings   he   sees  about  him      It 
is  good  to  have  ones  family  and  friends  with 
him.    To  share  a  platform  with  the  Governor 
of  his  State  Is  an  honor.     It  Is  gratifying  to 
see  so  many  legislators  and  other  public  serv- 
ants here      The   presence  of  representatives 
of  a  large  number  of  colleges,   universities. 


and  learned  societies,  who  come  to  honor  not 
an  Individual  but  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
gives  pleasure  in  lu  contemplation.  And 
of  course,  one  U  reassured  by  the  presence 
of  a  dedicated  faculty  and  administrative 
staff,  a  conscientious  board  of  regents,  our 
concerned  alumni,  and  representatives  of  an 
able  student  body. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  pres- 
ence In  the  presidential  party  of  two  distin- 
guished educators  to  whom  we  all  are  so 
deeply  Indebted  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Dr. 
Laurence  Snyder  and  President-Emeritus 
Gregg  Sinclair, 

Gratitude  needs  to  be  expressed  to  all  who 
have  worked  so  hard  to  make  this  day  and 
this  week  a  success  My  special  appreciation 
is  extended  to  the  members  of  the  drama 
department,  for  they,  I  think,  have  best 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  I  urge 
those  of  you  who  have  not  done  so  to  attend 
their  singularly  appropriate  performance  of 
■  Oh  Dad,  Poor  Dad.  M  imma's  Hung  You 
In  the  Closet  and  I'm  Feelln'  So  Sad."  I  must 
confess  to  a  certain  relief  that  the  depart- 
ment passed  by  the  opportunity  to  present 
"Long  Days   Journey  Into  Night." 

One.  of  course,  does  not  assume  the  duties 
of  a  university  president  lightly  It  Is  a 
position,  under  the  very  best  of  conditions, 
fraught  with  a  fair  number  of  frustrations, 
a  host  of  dilemmas,  constant  paradoxes,  and! 
It  often  seems,  but  pitifully  few  sticcesses. 

Unfortunately,  society  seems  to  expect  a 
great  deal  of  the  university  president  TTiese 
expectations  recently  were  expressed  with 
both  style  and  wit  by  John  Gardner,  the 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Corp  of  New 
■york:  "The  university  president  Is  expected 
to  be  kindly  with  the  students,  patient  with 
the  alumni,  irreproachable  with  the  faculty. 
Irresistible  to  the  legislators,  and  awe-lnsplr- 
Ing  to  the  general  public." 

Then   he  continues  with   a  sentence  from 
which    I    have    never    taken   much    comfort: 
'It  Is  an  impossible  Job  " 

Now  I  am  sure  that  I  cannot  meet  all  of 
these  requirements,  nor  even  one  of  them 
perfectly.  So  I  shall  have  to  be  what  I  am. 
a  professional  who  will  try  to  muster  enough 
stamina  to  get  through  until  next  Tuesday 
and  enough  vision  to  see  a  little  beyond  Wed- 
nesday. If  this  be  good  enough,  fine;  If  not. 
let  us  paraphrase  the  bard  by  saying.  "Men 
have  died,  and  worms  have  eaten  them,  but 
not  for  a  university  presidency." 

Since   I    arrived    In    Hawaii,   a    number   of 
citizens    have    been    willing    to   give   me    the 
benefit   of    their    views    on    various    matters, 
large  and  small      And  for  all  of  this  I  have 
been  grateful.     I  have  been  conscious  of  the 
number  of  times  this  counsel  has  concluded 
with    the    statement.     "Hawaii   wants   one   of 
the  worlds  great  universities  "     And  one  or 
two    have    held    that    we    should    settle    for 
nothing  but  the  worlds  greatest  university. 
Now  such  advice  Is  not   quite  so  novel  as 
one  might   suppose      It  has  been  some  years 
since  a  university  president  was  inaugurated 
with    the    admonition   that   he  should    bend 
his  every  effort  to  bring  forth  an  Institution 
of    marked    mediocrity       But    I    do    wonder 
whether  all  who  have  expressed  this  goal  are 
fully    aware    of    Its    Implications.      I    am    re- 
minded   that     when    told  of  a  man   who  ex- 
cused himself  by  saying,    "After  all.  I'm  only 
human,  "  Dylan  Thomas  retorted.   "But  deep 
down  Inside  himself  he  really  doubted  It  " 

Part  of  the  difficulty  arises.  I  suppose, 
from  the  debisement  of  langxiage  which  we 
have  suffered  In  recent  years  In  some  quar- 
ters what  Is  really  but  an  adequate  product 
is  described  as  great;  if  It  has  the  slightest 
elegance  It  Is  magnificent.  There  must  be  a 
kind  of  Gresham's  law  for  language  as  there 
Is  for  currency. 

But  assuming  that  we  mean  what  we  say. 
how  does  a  university  become  great  or  for 
that  matter  even  good?  It  requires,  I  think, 
the  presence  of  five  factors,  resources,  the 
proper  environment,  time,  knowledge  of  the 
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special  nature  of  a  university   and  a  m> 
purposlvenesa  within  the  university  it,^  ^ 

When   one   considers   these    factors^ 
Impressed   by  the  extent  to  which  such     "* 
flection  indicates  the  necessity  for  mutuki^ 
of  concern  on  the  part  of  both  the  univ»«  .^ 
and  the  larger  society  of  which  It  Is  »  n    ^ 
For    while    some   seem    to   be    primarily  t!? 
responsibility   of    the   university   and  oth 
the   responsibility  of  other  segments  of    " 
clety.   the   sense   of   mutuality    is  the  tht*^ 
which    penetrates.      Surely   only   a  good 
clety    can    produce    a    good    university    a!^" 
contrariwise,  to  postulate  the  former  wi'tiv? 
assuming     the     presence     of     the    latt*r    . 
ml.sleading  ^^    ^ 

The  resource  factor  Is.  I  think,  the  eaj<l«» 
to  comprehend,  although  sometimes  ver» 
difficult  to  come   by— but  one  must  Uct\l 


to  the  fact  that  the  higher  learning ^uV^ 
costly.  "J 

Not  quite  at  random.  I  selected  thr» 
American  State  universities  which  I  considi.r 
of  first  quality.  Whether  they  are  great  or 
not  Is  a  moot  question,  but  in  my  opinion 
they  are  among  the  best  we  h.ive;  and  in 
cldentally.  I  have  been  In  this  profession  lon» 
enough  not  to  be  so  foolish  as  to  nam« 
them.  Originally  I  Included  here  a  falrlj 
elaborate  analysis  of  the  resources  available 
to  these  three  Institutions,  but  this  Is  no  da? 
for  me  to  play  the  numbers  game  or.  lndee<i 
for  you  to  consume  a  diet  of  statistics  Ut 
It  only  be  said  that  without  any  Increase 
In  number  of  students,  our  total  budget 
would  need  to  be  doubled  If  the  resources  of 
our  university  were  to  equal  the  least  affluent 
of  these  three  This  Is  true  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  State  of  Hawaii  In  recent  years 
has  made  a  f.ir  greater  effort  than  ever  before 
to  support  Its  university. 

No  one  could  hold  seriously  that  the  qual- 
ity of  an  Institution  can  be  Judged  solely  by 
resources  available  related  to  its  enrollment 
But  a  relationship  there  Is.  for  In  the  long 
run  less  than  average  effort  produces  leu 
than  average  results  and  never  excellence  If 
this  be  a  part  of  the  price  of  greatness,  are 
we  willing  to  pay  It?  And  can  we  pay  It' 
Interestingly  enough.  If  the  university  prop- 
erly plays  Its  role.  I  am  not  too  concerned 
about  the  willingness  of  the  community 
This  I  think  Is  present.  Our  economic  abil- 
ity to  do  so  Is  another  matter,  one  to  which 
I  have  given  some  thought  and  to  which  I 
shall  return 

I  said  that  the  second  factor  necessary  for 
excellence  relates  to  the  environment.  Much 
of  this  the  university  Itself  has  to  create 
Institutions,  as  Individuals,  tend  to  play  the 
roles  they  cast  for  themselves,  and  a  great 
Institution  always  must  exhibit  competence 
and  pilse  and  maturity  and  self-respect 
But  the  environment  of  the  larger  com- 
munity of  which  the  university  Is  but  apart 
also  Is  a  conditioning  element 

There  must  be  present  a  society  which  at 
least  In  the  main  Is  sufficiently  mature  that 
It  pays  no  homage  to  small  words,  to  small 
deeds,  to  small  men.  While  It  must  glory 
In  the  distinctiveness  of  human  beings  and 
delight  In  the  creativity  which  results  In  a 
society  which  not  only  permits  but  encour- 
ajjes  one  man  to  differ  from  the  other  It 
must  strive  to  settle  no  Issues  of  Import  on 
any  basis  other  than  principle.  It  mujt. 
without  denying  the  Importance  of  the  emo- 
tional and  the  snlrltnal.  have  a  high  regard 
for  rationality  as  the  primary  faculty  by 
which  we  can  comprehend  man's  essentially 
tragic  condition 

And  then  there  Is  the  factor  of  time  It 
Is  paradoxically  true  that  an  excess  of  virtue 
may  produce  a  vice.  And  this  Is  sometime* 
true  In  our  American  attitude  toward  time 
So  eager  are  we.  and  properly  so.  to  correct 
errors,  to  make  progess.  that  we  sometimes 
forget  that  some  growth  simply  demand* 
time. 

A  plant  gains  no  health  and  vigor  If  It  U 
pulled  from  the  ground  periodically  to  note 


the  condition  of  its  roots.  A  university,  in 
Macular,  does  not  achieve  excellence  over- 
?t»ht     Recall  that  while  many  of  the  Amerl- 
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pan  universities  which  we  now  revere  came 
being  in  the  17th  and  18th  centtu-lea, 
ite  as  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  they 
^rc  characterized  by  Dean  Andrew  West,  of 
Princeton  as  mainly  institutions  "with  some 
anticipations  of  university  studies  toward  the 
jnd  of  the  course." 

There  Is  of  course  a  danger  here  If  brash 
and  imprudent  Impatience  Is  a  danger,  com- 
placency Is  Its  equal  Between  Scylla  and 
Charybdls  the  wise  must  steer. 

The  community  desiring  excellence  In  Its 
higher  learning  must  know  a  great  deal  about 
the  special  nature  of  a  university  A  uni- 
versity Is  the  most  perplexing,  frustrating, 
difficult,  and  wonderful  social  institution  de- 
vised by  man.  And  it  Is  all  of  these  things 
because  It  exists  for  paradoxical  ends  It  is 
inevlUble  that  universities  should  occupy  an 
ambivalent  place  in  a  scx-lety  even  though 
that  society  creates,  supports,  and  at  times 
praises  them.  A  university  Is  established  by 
a  aoclety  to  Insure  that  the  values  to  which 
that  social  order  subscribes  are  perpetuated; 
there  Is,  In  effect,  an  orthodoxy  at  stake. 
And  yet.  In  Its  rarer  moments  society  also 
acknowledges  that  It  Is  equally  Important  to 
examine  and.  Indeed,  to  modify  that  ortho- 
doxy Thus  the  university  Is  mandated  to 
question  the  value  system  which  It  is  also 
supposed  to  preserve  Problems  Inevitably 
arUe.  however,  from  the  fact  that  the  whole 
society  does  not  uniformly  subscribe  to  both 
these  end*  Tliere  are  always  some  to  whom 
it  appears  that  the  university  ought  to  be 
preserving  Instead  of  questioning  And  to 
other*  the  reverse  Is  true  This  Is  why  uni- 
versities are  so  often  misunderstood  by  the 
loclety  which  sustains  them  This  Is  why 
a  public  university  Is  not  like  any  other 
a^fency  of  government  and  cannot  be  so  re- 
^ed  If  It  Is  to  achieve  the  excellence  of  Its 
nature.  And  the  proper  treatment  of  a  uni- 
versity cannot  await  universal  agreement 
that  It  has  achieved  excellence,  for  the  for- 
mer t*  a  prior  and  necessary  condition  of  the 
latter. 

The  only  proper  stance  for  a  university  as 
It  faces  the  paradox  of  its  nature  is  the 
fundamental  premise  of  the  vocation  of 
scholarship  That  truth  is  always  preferable 
to  error  This  does  not  mean  that  at  all 
times  the  university  can  be  confident  It  pos- 
tettes  the  truth  A  little  humility  here 
would  help  with  the  best  of  Intentions 
universities  have,  with  all  their  solemnity 
and  tradition,  taught  error,  whether  It  be 
the  astronomy  of  Ptolemy  or  the  theory  of 
ether  But  the  validity  of  the  premise  Is  not 
by  such  facts  disproved 

Finally.  It  reems  to  me  that  no  good  unl- 
Terslty  can  exist  unless  It  contains  within 
Itself  a  sense  of  purpo8lvene.ss  which  Is 
shared  by  all  who  make  up  the  university 
community  it  must  know  its  nature.  It 
must  know  Its  purposes.  It  must  know  the 
needed  means,  and  It  must  have  a  plan  which 
relates  means  to  Its  purposes.  The  possi- 
bilities of  planning  can.  of  course  be  over- 
emphasized What  phvslcs  department 
chairman  in  1940  could  have  foretold  his 
need  for  a  reactor  and  an  accelerator  Just 
10  years  later?  But  the  university  must 
develop  the  general  sense  of  direction  related 
to  time  and  means.  If  It  does  not.  others 
win  do  the  Job  and  understandably  so. 

Keeping  all  these  matters  firmly  In  mind 
15  perhaps  most  difficult  In  an  Institution 
^ch  as  this  This  Is  the  people's  university. 
Being  such  It  must  be  both  resixmslble  to 
the  society  of  which  It  Is  a  part  and  respon- 
•Ive  to  the  needs  of  the  peoples  of  that 
•fc'ety  But  this  does  not  mean  that  It 
Should  sway  with  each  new  gust  of  the 
»lnd  of  public  opinion  At  times  It  will 
'>e«t  serve  the  people  by  saying  "no."  And 
»M*r^  "o*^  ^  too  concerned  at  the  criticism 
Which  then  ensues      One  of  the  remarkable 


things  about  good  universities  is  that  their 
record  of  survival  is  far  better  than  that  of 
the  particular  societies  which  first  estab- 
lished them. 

These  remarks  may  seem  sobering.  They 
were  meant  to  be.  It  does  no  good  for  either 
you  or  me  to  underestimate  the  magnitude 
of  the  Usk  with  which  we  Jointly  are  con- 
fronted. And  yet  I  am  not  pessimistic. 
Given  determination,  we  can,  I  think,  by 
combining  the  assets  of  the  State  with  Fed- 
eral assistance,  and  a  great  increase  In  private 
giving,  muster  the  resources  necessary.  Time 
Is  always  available  for  wise  use,  use  which 
avoids  both  imprudence  and  complacency. 
I  shall  use  my  Influence,  as  others  have  and 
will,  to  see  that  the  university  exhibits  poise 
and  maturity  and  self-respect.  We  can  hope 
with  some  confidence  that  the  proper  nature 
of  a  university  becomes  Increasingly  clear, 
and  concern  with  piarpose  and  means  will  b« 
at  the  university  a  first  order  of  buslneas. 

It  Is  important  that  this  be  done.  Given 
a  society,  such  as  ours,  dedicated  to  human 
dignity  and  the  equality  of  men.  a  society 
which  must  remain  free  and  open,  safe  and 
productive,  there  exists  no  better  investment 
than  a  university  of  quality.  For  It  is  a  great 
university  which  can  make  of  our  society 
what  Athens  was  in  the  eyes  of  Socrates. 
MaxweU  Anderson  described  that  vision  in 
these  words  which  I  have  quoted  before, 
which  I  shall  quote  again,  and  with  which 
I  close:  "Athens  has  always  seemed  to  me 
a  sort  of  mad  miracle  of  a  city,  fiashlng  out 
In  all  directions,  a  great  city  for  no  dis- 
coverable reason.  But  now  I  see  that  Athens 
is  driven  and  made  miraculous  by  the  same 
urge  that  has  sent  me  searching  your  streets. 
It  Is  the  Athenian  search  for  truth,  the 
Athenian  hunger  for  facts,  the  endless  curi- 
osity of  the  Athenian  mind,  that  has  made 
Athens  unlike  any  other  city.  This  is  a  city 
drenched  with  light— the  light  of  frank  and 
restless  Inquiry — and  this  light  has  flooded 
every  corner  of  our  lives:  our  courts,  our 
theaters,  our  athletic  games,  our  markets — 
even  the  open  architecture  of  the  temples  of 
our  gods.  This  has  been  our  genius — a 
genius  for  light  •  •  •.  Shut  out  the  light 
and  close  our  minds  and  we  shall  be  like 
a  million  cities  of  the  past  that  came  up 
out  of  mud,  and  worshipped  darkness  a  little 
while,  and  went  back,  forgotten,  into  dark- 
ness." 


A  KEY  TO  VICTORY  IN  VIETNAM— 
OUR  DETERMINATION  TO  SUC- 
CEED 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  last  De- 
cember, the  very  distinguished  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson],  one  of  our  ranking  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  visited  South  Vietnam  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Cyrus  R.  Vance,  for  a  close  look  at  the 
counterinsurgency  program. 

Durin'?  this  visit,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  conferred  with  many  hun- 
dieds  of  persons — American  and  Viet- 
namese Government  officials;  American 
and  Vietname.se  officers  and  men  in  the 
field. 

The  March  1963  issue  of  the  Army 
magazine  has  a  special  report  submitted 
by  U.S.  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  on 
his  South  Vietnam  visit. 

I  most  respectfully  feel  that  the  Sen- 
ator's candid  observations  on  the  coun- 
terinsurgency program  is  worthy  of  our 
serious  consideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Senator  Jackson's  special 
repoi-t  entitled  "A  Key  to  Victory  in  Viet- 
nam" printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Ket  to  Victobt  in  Vhtnam — Otni 

DmUMINATION    To    SnCCKKD 

(By  Senator  Henet  M.  Jackson) 
The  struggle  in  South  Vietnam,  with  all 
its  frustrations  and  vexationB,  is  the  kind  of 
effort  the  U.S.  Army  will  be  making  for  a 
long  time.  We  have  got  to  get  used  to  that 
idea. 

In  Communist  Jargon  this  is  a  "war  of  na- 
tional liberation" — the  kind  of  war  that 
Khrushchev  and  Mao  think  they  can  win. 
More  than  2  years  ago  Khrushchev  pledged 
that  he  would  wage  such  struggles  In  Asia, 
Africa.  Latin  America,  and  the  Middle  East. 
We  have  got  to  take  him  seriously.  There  are 
signs  aplenty  that  he  has  other  such  ven- 
tures in  mind — perhaps  some  in  our  own 
backyard. 

This  is  not  war  on  a  large  scale,  Involving 
the  movement  of  big  units,  heavy  firepower, 
sustained  combat,  and  well-defined  fronts! 
Militarily  It  is  a  war  of  skirmishes  and  am- 
bushes, hit-and-run  attacks,  with  the  enemy 
breaking  off  contact  when  opposed  and  filter- 
ing away  into  the  rice  paddles  or  the  Jungle. 
Politically  It  is  a  war  to  destroy  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  In  their  Government, 
to  build  up  such  physical  exhaustion  and 
such  war-weariness  that  the  will  to  resist 
will  be  eroded,  and  to  create  the  fear  and 
uncertainty  which  will  pave  the  way  for  any 
regime  which  can  promise  order,  no  matter 
the  terms. 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  been  per- 
fecting this  type  of  warfare  for  more  than  a 
generation.  We  have  got  to  learn  to  combat 
It  In  a  fraction  of  the  time.  The  encourag- 
ing fact  about  the  struggle  In  South  Vietnam 
Is  that  we  are  learning. 

Because  the  experience  in  South  Vietnam 
has  much  to  teach  us.  I  wanted  to  see  it  for 
myself  and  was  privileged  to  spend  8  days 
there  last  December  at  the  invitation  of 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Cyrtis  Vance.  Along 
the  way  I  stopped  to  talk  with  Admiral  Felt 
in  Hawaii,  and  in  Saigon  I  talked  with  Am- 
bassador Noltlng  and  the  key  members  of  the 
country  team.  I  was  accompanied  by  Col. 
George  B.  Sloan,  chief  of  the  U.S.  Army  con- 
gressional liaison  and  Inquiry  division,  who 
iiad  had  a  chance  to  study  the  situation 
there  on  an  earlier  trip  in  October.  Together 
we  visited  a  number  of  units  in  the  field, 
talking  with  the  officers  in  South  Vietnamese 
units  and  their  American  advisers.  I  also 
had  a  number  of  talks  with  high  officials  of 
the  Vietnamese  Government,  including  Pre- 
mier Diem  and  his  brother  and  close  ad- 
viser, Nu. 

Of  course.  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
dlsciassions  with  Gen.  Paul  D.  Harkins,  MaJ. 
Gen.  Charles  J.  Tlmmes.  chief  of  the  MAAG, 
Brig.  Gen.  Joe  Stllwell,  Jr.,  the  Army  sup- 
port commander,  and  Col.  George  Morton, 
who  Is  directing  our  Special  Forces  opera- 
tions. From  my  own  personal  standpoint 
the  visits  to  the  field,  with  opportunities  to 
observe  combat  operations  and  conditions, 
were  the  highlights  of  the  trip. 

The  first  thing  to  observe  is  that  our  effort 
in  Vietnam  Involves  all  elements  of  our 
Government.  State.  AID.  USIA.  CIA.  and 
the  military  all  have  their  parts  to  play — 
and  all  must  be  played  well. 

The  second  point  to  be  made  is  that  our 
effort  In  South  Vietnam  Is  closely  related 
to  the  situation  In  the  rest  of  southeast 
Asia,  especially  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Thai- 
land. It  is  not  possible,  I  am  sure,  to  con- 
duct a  wise  policy  In  Vietnam  in  isolation 
from  our  policies  in  southeast  Asia  as  a 
whole. 

I  have  often  heard  it  said  in  a  critical 
tone  of  voice,  that  we  should  send  our  best 
people  overseas  on  tasks  like  this  one.  1 
am  prepared  to  testify  that  we  have  a  splen- 
did group  of  Americans  in  South  Vietnam, 
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ajid  we  back  home  can  and  should  take  pride 
In  them  and  their  efforts.  They  are  mature, 
competent,  and  realistic.  They  show  a  real 
sensitivity  to  the  nature  of  the  stru^le  In 
which  they  ar«  engaged.  They  hare  good 
morale  and  preearve  a  good  American  sense 
of  humor — qualities  that  are  a*  Important 
as  they  are  remarkable  when  one  Is  living 
knee-deep  In  water,  as  many  of  our  advisers 
are  These  comments  apply  not  only  to  the 
Army  personnel,  but  also  to  the  Embassy, 
the  Am.  and  USIA  missions,  the  Marines. 
Air  PHjrce.  and  Navy,  and  others.  A  lot  of 
credit  goes  to  General  Harklns  and  Am- 
bassador Noltlng  for  creating  a  real  team 
effort — of  the  kind  that  we  are  going  to  be 
called  on  to  make  elsewhere  It  Is  good  to 
know  that  It  can  be  done  when  you  have 
the  right  people  with  the  right  spirit. 

Of  special  Interest  to  the  Army,  and  some- 
thing Army  officers  will  be  studying  with 
great  care.  Is  the  role  of  the  helicopter  and 
slow,  highly  versatile,  flxed-wlng  aircraft 
like  the  Caribou.  Together  with  good  com- 
munications, so  that  one  has  up-to-the- 
minute  Information  on  where  the  Viet  Cong 
are.  this  equipment  give*  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces  an  advantage  In  terms  of 
ability  to  move  quickly  and  concentrate  that 
la  probably  the  key  factor  In  turnUig  the  tide 
in  Vietnam. 

The  sky  Is  a  highway  without  roadblocks. 
The  helicopter  frees  the  Government  forces 
from  dependence  on  the  poor  road  system 
and  the  canals  which  are  the  usual  arteries 
of  communication.  It  enables  them  to 
achieve  surprise.  I  think  of  It  as  a  cavalry 
of  the  air — with  ail  of  the  advantages  and 
more  that  cavalry  used  to  give  in  combat 
with  an  enemy  on  foot.  There  Is  still  a  lot 
to  learn,  but  our  people  are  learning  fast 
One  place  where  we  can  improve  Ls  to  sup- 
ply more  of  these  craft  and  to  Improve  our 
maintenance. 

The  new  Army  is  a  lot  more  than  a  well- 
trained  group  of  fighting  men.  American 
personnel  are  living,  for  example,  with  peas- 
ants In  the  Delta  and  with  mountain  people, 
or  Montagnards,  In  the  high  country 
Wherever  they  are.  they  are  teaching— and 
they  are  learning.  And  the  latter  Is  prob- 
ably more  difficult  than  the  former,  for  an 
American  Is  inclined  to  doubt  that  a  primi- 
tive tribesman  has  much  to  teach  him.  But 
these  do,  and  we  can  learn  Just  as  our  fore- 
fathers learned  a  lot  from  the  Indian  about 
svu-vlval  In  the  wilderness. 

Our  men  are  doing  a  marvelous  Job  of 
establishing  personal  links  with  the  people 
I  saw  American  soldiers  helping  with  the 
construction  of  huts,  simple  schoolrooms, 
community  facilities,  and  the  simple  but 
effective  fortifications  around  the  so-called 
strategic  hamlets  A  good  many  have 
learned  some  words  of  the  native  dialects 
and  a  good  many  are  teaching  English  t<i 
the  villagers.  In  one  unit  I  met  a  noncom 
who  had  been  up  all  night  helping  with  the 
delivery  of  a  baby  In  short,  the  American 
soldier  has  a  kind  of  peace  corps  '  of  his 
own — but  In  this  peace  corps  one  carries 
his  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  for  the  crackle  of 
gunfire  may  Interrupt  any  task 

For  this  Is  a  struggle  In  which  blood  Is 
being  spilled.  Last  year  the  South  Vietna- 
mese suffered  more  than  11000  casualties 
According  to  the  official  estimates  the  Vlet- 
cong  had  28.000.  Admiral  Pelt  estimates 
that  the  enemy  is  making  about  50  armed 
attacks  a  month  at  the  present  time,  which 
is  about  half  the  number  a  year  ago.  So 
progress  is  being  made,  thanks  In  large  part 
to  the  effectiveness  of  US.  Army  advisers. 
-Who  serve  not  only  at  corps  and  divisional 
headquarters  but  down  to  the  battalion 
level.  As  oiu-  casualty  lists  show,  a  good 
many  advisers  have  been  In  the  thick  of 
operations,  which  often  Involve  units  of 
platoon  or  squad  size. 

Large    areas    of    the    delta    and    the    high 
plateau  and  mountain  country  in  the  north 


have  been  In  Vletcong  hands  since  shortly 
after  World  War  II.  In  fact,  Vietnam  has 
never  been  truly  unified  In  modern  time*. 
The  Government  therefore  must  not  only 
Uy  to  protect  the  country  against  guerrilla 
attacks  but  also  carry  out  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish lu  authority  and  legitimacy  In  areas 
where  it  has  never  been  recognized.  To  win 
the  loyalty  and  support  of  the  people  and 
to  build  a  sense  of  sutehood  where  none 
has  esisted  are  difficult  tasks  In  the  beet  of 
circumstances.  Probably  the  remarkable 
thing  Is  how  much  has  been  accomplished 
along  this  line. 

The  Communists  control  nearly  half  of  the 
countryside  and  nearly  half  of  the  villagers 
who  make  up  almost  90  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  the  areas  that  they  dominate, 
the  Vletcong  collect  taxes,  highway  tolls, 
and  contributions  of  food  and  supplies  from 
the  peasants. 

It  Is  still  not  safe  to  venture  far  from 
Saigon  without  an  armed  convoy  The  rail- 
roads have  to  be  protected  from  sabotage 
and  ambush  and  train  service  and  other 
ground  transport  are  frequently  Interrupted 
Why  are  we  involved""  Not  Just  because 
Vietnam  Is  a  potentially  rich  country, 
though  It  Is  that.  More  because  Its  loee 
would  be  an  Important  political  and  psy- 
chological victory  for  the  Communists,  help- 
ing to  confirm  In  their  minds  that  the  tide 
Is  running  their  way  In  Asia  and  that  the 
West  really  has  no  answer  to  the  war  of  na- 
tional liberation. 

But  mostly  for  the  simplest  of  all  reasons 
the  Communists  have  got  to  be  stopped 
And  they  have  got  to  be  stopped  where  they 
make  their  effort.  There  Isn  t  any  nice, 
pleasant  b:ittleground  where  we  could  make 
a  stand   In  preference  to  this  one 

Since  my  return  I  have  been  asked  many 
times  how  the  struggle  is  going.  Are  we 
winning?     When  will  it  end' 

The  honest  answer  Is  that  no  one  can 
be  certain  whether  he  Is  winning.  It  Unt 
that  kind  of  a  fight.  It  doesn't  oppose  large, 
organized  units.  It  doesn't  have  clearly  de- 
fined fronts  It  won  t  end  with  a  surrender 
ceremony  What  we  hope  for,  and  have  a 
chance  of  achieving.  U  that  It  will  peter 
out— the  attacks  will  become  less  frequent, 
the  Vletcong  will  find  It  more  difficult  to 
recruit,  the  supporters  of  the  Government 
will  gain  confidence,  and  one  day  the  enemy 
win  slink  away  Into  the  swamps  and  n<jt 
return,  or  return  as  a  defector. 

By  such  measures  as  we  hare,  the  trends 
are  favorable  at  this  time:  the  tide  seems 
to  be  turning.  Viet  Cong  casualties  are  up; 
losses  of  Government  equipment  are  down; 
captures  of  Viet  Cong  supplies  are  \ip:  the 
number  of  armed  attacks  Is  declining;  Uie 
number  of  strategic  hamlets  Is  increasing, 
and  so  on. 

But  optimism  even  of  this  kind  has  to  be 
quAllfied  Of  course  ups  and  downs  around 
thLs  trend  have  to  be  expected,  and  we  should 
not  be  surprised  by  setbacks  or  read  too 
much  significance  Into  one  or  two  spectacu- 
lar victories  Furthermore,  the  basic  Uend 
could  be  reversed  If  the  Viet  Cong  receives 
stepped-up  aaslstance  from  the  north.  Red 
China,  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  It  would  be  reversed  If  events  go  badly 
In  Laos  and  Cambodia  In  all  frankness  the 
prospect  In  these  neighboring  countries  l.s 
not  good.  Tlie  "neutrallsf  government  of 
Cambodia  Is  leaning  with  the  wind  — and  it 
thinks  the  wind  is  blowing  from  the  north 
The  so-called  coalition  government  In  Laos 
was  a  marked  child  from  Its  birth  It  will 
be  little  short  of  miraculous  If  it  can  preserve 
effective  neutrality  In  the  struggle  that  rages 
In  and  around  It. 

In  these  circumstances  the  US  Govern- 
ment must  take  a  long,  hard  look  once  again 
at  Its  policies  In  southeast  Asia  What  are 
the  areas  that  must  be  genuinely,  not  Just 
nominally,  denied  to  the  Communists  If  the 
security    of    South    Vietnam    Is    to    be    safe- 
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guarded?  Obviously,  or  so  it  seem.  , 
the  are*  along  the  Mekong  River  in  J*" 
might  be  called  the  panhandle  of  lU/T*** 
of  key  importance.  If  thU  are«  u  tT^'  "* 
denied  the  Communist*— that  Is  neut!.,**^ 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word-thu  wm  ^ 
great  meaning  for  the  poslUon  of  Ciu«k1*** 
Vietnam.  Thailand,  and  even  BurS^^ 

Uonf'   ^^*^  *'"   ^'*^*'  ''"'"•  ^'^^■•^Pli^! 
We  must  look  also   at   the   Intensiu  .«. 
adequacy   of   our  efforts   In   South  VletnT 
The  road   ahead   Is  probably  long  and'h 
We    must    be    prepared    for    that      But^ 
Journey  may  be  shortened  and  the  burn 
lightened  If  we  approach  the  task  wU^^ 
determination  to  succeed  and  ask  ou^i 
what    Is    needed    for    success       PerhaDTv!!' 
question   of  determlnaUon  Is  the  kev  n„ 

It  Is  Just  possible  that  with  a  few  mor. 
shoves,  we  might  get  a  bandwagon  roli-n? 
Little  succcs.ses  can  lead  In  this  altuaUont 
more  and  bigger  victories.  Confidence  w 
the  Government  could  grow  rapidly  one*  •• 
Is  evident  that  the  Government  Is  beelnnirJ 
to  get  the  upper  hand  "Finnic, 

For  this  reason  this  seems  to  me  a  psycho. 
logically  opportune  moment  to  step  ud  al 
scale  and  Intensity  of  our  programs  Si  ^ 
reasonable  ways. 


MA  J  LEROY  GORDON  COOPER,  jr 
Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  M*t 
18.  1963  the  people  of  Hawaii  gave  Mii 
Loroy  Gordon  Cooper,  Jr  ,  a  tremendous 
reception,  second  only  to  that  given  the 
late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
when  he  visited  the  islands. 

In  welcoming  Major  Cooper.  Gov.  John 
A.  Burns,  of  Hawaii,  gave  the  foUowmi 
public  remarks,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consen    to  liave  printed  in  the  Rtco«D 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarfa 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcom 
a.s  follows : 

Welcome   Remarks   by    Gov    John  A    BtJim 
O.N  AxuvAL  or  Ma  J.  L.  Gordon  Coom,  ji 
HiCKAM  An  FoRCK  Base.  Mat   18    19«3 
Major  Cooper,  It  U  always  a  great  plesnn 
to  welcome  distinguished   guests  to  Hswiu 
It   Is  doubly   pleasurable.   In   your  case,  be- 
cau.-ie  we  regard  you  as  a  hometown  boy— 4 
native  son  of  Hawaii. 

You  have  traveled  a  greater  dlsUnce  thsa 
any  other  pers»"n  In  history  to  reach  our  it- 
lands  We.  therefore,  hope  your  short  luy 
with  us  will  be  as  memorable  for  you  u  It 
will  be  for  lis  In  having  you  here. 

There  are  cherished  events  In  the  llret  of 
all  of  us  In  your  case.  I  am  sure  that  t»5 
such  events  are  linked  with  Hawaii  Unt 
your  marriage  to  your  very  lovely  wife,  hm 
on  this  very  base  In  1947;  and  second,  your 
reunion  today  with  her  and  your  famllj 
This  Is  a  fitting  epilog  to  your  historic  tod 
courageous   orbital    flight    In    space. 

We  are  honored  to  welcome  you  and  roar 
family  to  our  Islands,  and  we  hope  that  tou 
wll!   return   often. 


Remarks  bt  Gov  John  A  Bl-rns  Presivti- 
TioN  or  Maj  LrRMT  Gordon  Clxipci,  Ji. 
to  the  People  or  Hawaii  at  Iouani  Palao. 
Mat   18,  1963 

I  am  most  pleased  to  .see  how  well  the  citi- 
zens of  this  State  have  responded  lodsy  W 
honor  a  most  distinguished  vlslU)r  to  H**»li 
It  Is  not  every  day  that  we  have  the  prlvll«j« 
of  welcoming  a  person  who  has  traveledtucli 
a  long  and  historic  route  to  reach  our  shor« 

We  have  all  read  or  heard  of  MaJ  LeroT 
Gordon  Cooper.  Jr  "s  successful  multlorblt 
mission  around  the  earth  In  his  Ftitk  1 
spacecraft 

His  achievement  Is  something  thai  Uioie 
of  us  earthbound  Individuals,  who  live  »oid«- 
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»hst  more  mundane  lives,  marvel  at  Major 
Cooper  Is  an  Inspiration  to  all  of  us.  not 
jj^grtlj  because  of  his  successful  orbital 
fllffht.  but  also  because  he  stands  sls  a  symbol 
of  the  kind  of  heights  within  reach  of  those 
or  u«  who  live  In  a  democratic  society. 

Behind  Major  Coopers  accomplishment  Is 
the  long  record  of  his  pioneer  forefathers. 
juJt  as  the  early  pioneers  dared  to  brave  the 
unknown  West,  so,  too,  has  Major  Cooper, 
ilong  with  his  fellow  Project  Mercury  astro- 
nauts, opened  up  a  new  frontier  for  others  to 
follow. 

Major  Coopers  successful  completion  of 
his  hazardous  Journey  Is  a  tribute  to  his  per- 
(onsl  courage  and  ability  It  exemplifies  the 
manner  In  which  Americans  are  able  to  rise 
to  any  challenge  thrown  against  them, 
jiajor  Cooper  Is  a  reminder  to  all  of  us,  that 
Mt  can  do  whatever  we  dare  to  do. 

As  most  of  you  know.  Major  Cooper  Is  re- 
^ed  as  a  hometown  boy — a  "native  son"  of 
Hawaii  He  lived  here  when  his  late  father 
ru  stationed  with  the  Air  Transport  Com- 
niand  at  Hlckam  Air  Force  Base  Major 
Cooper  attended  the  University  of  Hawaii  for 
3  years  He  was  married  at  the  Hlckam 
CTispel 

We  are  proud  to  have  him  and  his  family 
bsck.  especially  under  such  auspicious  cir- 
cumstances 

We  are  doubly  proud  that  the  first  Ameri- 
can soil  Major  Cooper  set  foot  on  after  his 
575.000-mile  trip  through  space  is  Hawaiian 
soil 

Hawaii  and  Major  Cooper  have  something 
very  much  In  common.  Major  Cooper  Is  a 
pioneer  In  the  new  space  frontier.  We,  in 
Hawaii,  are  pioneers  In  a  new  frontier  In- 
volving the  entire  Pacific  and  the  countries 
rimming  this  vast  ocean. 

I  am  prtvlllged,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
this  State,  to  present  Major  Cooper  with  a 
medal  In  commemoration  of  his  noble 
achievement 

Major  Cooper,  I  present  to  you,  from  the 
people  of  Hawaii,  this  bronze  Statehood 
Medallion,  which  was  struck  In  1959  to  com- 
memorate Hawaii's  admission  Into  the 
trnlon 

I  believe  this  Is  a  fitting  token  by  which  to 
mark  this  great  day  In  your  life  and  In  the 
Mvea  of  all  of  us,  who,  as  fellow  Americans, 
ihare  In  the  glory  of  your  feat. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR    ALLAN  F. 
SAUNDERS 

Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  once 
before  I  spoke  of  the  effectiveness  In 
teaching  and  community  service  of  Dr. 
Allan  FYederlc  Saunders,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii.  I  indicated  then 
that  he  was  probably  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  educators  Hawaii  has  ever 
had.  It  seems  now  that  my  feelings  on 
this  have  been  seconded  by  an  editorial 
:n  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows : 

l^om  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  May  24, 
19631 
Expanding   Ripples 
There  is  given  to  some  In  this,  as  In  other 
communities,   the  capacity  to  Influence   the 
We   of    their    communities    through    those 
they  have  taught. 

Among  thi.s  rare  group  Is  Dr  Allan  F  Saun- 
aem,  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Scl- 
fficea  of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  who  re- 
tires this  year  after  a  career  In  education 
"tending  back  44  years. 

His  field  Is  political  science  and  his  spe- 
w*l   concerns    have    been    political    theory. 


more    especially    American    political    theory, 
and  group  dynamics. 

Many  of  the  young  men  who  came  Into 
political  prominence  in  Hawaii  since  World 
War  II  sat  at  his  feet  and  were  influenced  by 
his  thinking.  He  schooled  them  not  only 
In  political  techniques,  but  in  the  socio- 
economic principles  which  we  see  being  ap- 
plied to  the  Government  of  Hawaii  by  our 
latter  year  legislatures. 

Senator  Daniel  K.  Inoute,  one  of  Dr. 
Saunders'  students,  honored  him  with  a 
testimonial  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  legislature,  during  Its  recent  session, 
memorialized  his  work  In  a  concurrent  res- 
olution. On  Tuesday,  the  cltv  council  simi- 
larly spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  his  con- 
tributions to  higher  education  In  Hawaii. 

In  another  sphere,  he  has  given  devoted 
leadership  to  the  cause  of  the  United  Na- 
tions In  Hawaii. 

Tomorrow  night,  his  admirers  are  uniting 
to  honor  him  at  a  "mahalo  party"  at  the 
Ala  Moana  Center  banquet  hall. 

Considering  the  political  connections  of 
so  many  of  his  former  students,  we  can 
forecast  that  the  oratory  will  be  eloquent 
and  Dr  Saunders,  while  pleased,  may  find 
himself  Just  a  bit  embarrassed  by  the  ef- 
fusiveness to  which  politicians,  including  his 
own  former  students,  often  are  given. 

When  all  the  whereases  have  been  recited 
and  the  resolves  set  forth.  Dr.  Saunders  will 
retire  from  the  scene  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii  secure  In  the  knowledge  that  by 
influencing  the  minds  of  men  now  influen- 
tial, he  has  left  his  mark  on  this  com- 
munity. 


STUDY  OF  KEY  CURRENCIES  RE- 
VEALS WEAKNESSES  IN  DOLLAR 
AND  POUND 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  thoughtful  article  in  the 
May  24.  1963  issue  of  the  American 
Banker  by  a  London  correspondent  con- 
cerning a  recent  British  study  of  the 
British  and  United  States  currencies. 
Those  of  us  whose  primary  concern  Is 
with  the  fiscal  affairs  of  our  Grovern- 
ment  have  been  aware  for  some  time  of 
the  weakness  of  our  dollar.  And  we  know 
how  serious  that  weakness  could  be  to 
us  should  there  be  any  general  consen- 
sus among  foreign  nations,  who  are  in  a 
position  to  present  to  us  for  redemption 
in  gold  between  $19  and  $20  billion,  that 
gold  would  be  more  valuable  to  them 
than  interest  on  our  money  and  the 
goods  and  services  that  can  be  bought 
in  this  country  with  our  dollars. 

The  weakness  of  our  dollar  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  continued  drain 
upon  our  diminishing  gold  supply.  That 
gold  supply  is  now  below  $16  billion  and 
is  falling  nearly  every  month,  although 
we  need  more  than  $12  billion  of  gold 
to  back  our  currency  even  on  a  25-cent 
gold  basis.  We  have,  of  course,  a  very 
small  amount  of  free  gold  with  which  to 
meet  potential  demands  from  abroad  for 
the  exchange  of  dollars  for  gold. 

The  study  of  this  situation  by  the  dis- 
tinguished economist,  A.  R.  Conan,  leads 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
three  ways  in  which  the  weaknesses  in 
both  dollar  and  pound  could  be  strength- 
ened, namely:  "Visible  trading,  govern- 
ment spending  and  investment  policy." 

Administration  experts  and  banking 
experts  are  now  urging  expansion  of  our 
foreign  trade.  We  already  have  a  siz- 
able export  surplus,  and  we  are  handi- 


capped in  expanding  it  further  by  two 
factors: 

First,  modem  plants  built  in  compet- 
ing countries  with  our  money. 

Second,  creeping  inflaUon  in  this 
country  which  over  the  years  has  been 
gradually  pricing  our  product*  out  of 
world  markets.  So  our  opportunities  to 
expand  our  exports  are  rather  limited 
And  the  same  thing  is  true  of  foreign 
investments.  Those  investments  are 
made  by  private  individuals  and  corpo- 
rations and  are  largely  influenced  by  the 
attitude  toward  private  capital  of  the 
undeveloped  nations  of  the  world. 

That  leaves  Government  spending  as 
a  factor  on  which  this  Congress  can  and 
should  act.  We  now  have  military  es- 
tablishments in  52  nations  of  the  world 

and  all  of  that  mihtary  personnel,  plus 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  their  depend- 
ents, are  spending  dollars  abroad.  That 
grandiose  display  of  military  power  is  no 
longer  necessary  and  it  can  and  should  be 
substantially  reduced,  including  a  re- 
duction of  our  NATO  forces  and  a  re- 
duction of  our  military  aid  to  oiir  allies. 
But  by  far  the  biggest  element  of  spend- 
ing which  is  accumulating  surplus  dol- 
lars abroad  is  our  foreign  aid  program. 
There  W£is  a  time  when  war-torn  coun- 
tries could  not  get  the  supplies  they 
needed  except  in  this  country.  During 
that  period  nearly  all  of  oiir  foreign  aid 
came  back  to  U.S.  suppliers.  Today,  at 
least  $1  billion  of  our  $4  billion  foreign- 
aid  program  results  in  a  drain  on  our 
balance  of  payments.  The  question  is 
whether  under  present  circumstances  we 
can  afford  the  level  of  commitments  we 
have  undertaken,  particularly  when  the 
foreign-aid  program  is  confused  in  pur- 
pose, scattered  over  more  than  80  coun- 
tries, and  capable  of  reduction  even  in 
the  view  of  the  President's  own  advisory 
Clay  Commission.  Hence.  I  recom- 
mended in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  on 
March  7  that  we  could  and  should  reduce 
the  current  foreign-aid  budget  by  $1.8 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  article  from  the  American 
Banker,  entitled  "Study  of  Key  Cur- 
rencies Reveals  Weaknesses  in  Dollar 
and  Pound." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From  the  American  Banker.  May  24,  1963] 
Study    of    Ktt    Citerencies    Reveals    Weak- 
nesses IN  Dollar  and  Pound 

London. — An  Interesting  study  of  the  dol- 
lar and  the  pound  In  recent  years  has  been 
made  by  A.  R.  Conan,  the  economist  who  is 
now  consultant  to  the  Overseas  Development 
Institute,  for  the  Westminster  Bank  Review 

Although  they  have  faced  rather  different 
problems  and  have  followed  totally  different 
jxjllcles.  he  concludes,  the  two  Governments 
concerned  (the  United  States  and  Britain) 
now  need  to  pay  attention  to  the  same 
thing — to  the  invisible  account  In  general 
and  oversea  investment  in  particular. 

Both  key  currencies  have  been  under  pres- 
sure, Mr.  Conan  remarks.  Weaknesses  have 
appeared  in  each.  Briuin,  until  very  recent- 
ly, has  relied  on  deflation  to  overcome  the 
weaknesses.  The  United  States  however  has 
relied  on  direct  action.  It  has  opened  up 
oversea  markets,  tied  aid  to  American  goods. 
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checkad  Um  Iscreace  in  OoTemmect  spend- 
ing oversea*  and  limited  travel  expenditure. 
The  United  SUtea.  says  Ui.  Conan.  has 
been  the  more  ruccesaful.  It  has  maintained 
"an  enoromoua  export  surplus"  without  de- 
flaUon.  But  Britain  even  with  deflation  has 
been  unable  to  do  more  than  "effect  a  near- 
balance   between   exports   and    imports  " 

Some  experts  had  forecast  a  VS.  trade  sur- 
plus or  t2-93  bUUon.  The  average  American 
surplus  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixties.  Mr 
Conan  notes,  was  In  fact  almost  $5  billion. 
Britain,  which  was  In  earlier  times  geared 
to  a  visible  deficit  of  about  $1  billion,  haa 
almost  reached  a  point  of  balance. 

America"!  imporu,  at  more  than  tl6  bil- 
lion, have  Increased  substantially  Britain  s 
Imports  have  not  Increased 

The  high  standard  of  living  In  the  United 
States,  a  number  of  British  experts  reckoned, 
would  In  the  end  create  an  adverse  trade  bal- 
ance. The  fundamental  forces  postulated  by 
these  authorities  either  do  not  operate  as 
stated  or  are  offset  by  other  factors.  Mr. 
Conan  believes. 

In  spite  of  inflation,  Britain's  deflclt  has 
been  reduced.  At  the  same  time,  in  spite  of 
recent  deflation,  no  surplus  has  appeared. 
The  British  economy  seems  resistant  to  both 
Inflation  and  deflation 

Part  of  BrlUlns  dlfHcultles,  Mr  Conan 
reckons,  may  be  due  simply  to  the  fact  that 
Commonwealth  trade  arrangements  are  a 
one-way  street,  with  Britain  giving  quotas, 
guaranteed  markets.  protecUon  and  safe- 
guards to  the  producu  of  countries  like 
Australia  and  India,  while  lu  own  goods  are 
aften  Impeded  or  prohibited  from  the  very 
same  countries. 

On  Invisible  account.  America  has  a  deficit. 
Britain  a  surplus.  There  Is,  however,  one 
common  factor.  Government  spending  over- 
seas Is  now  the  major  factor  In  the  Invisible 
account.  The  experience  of  both  countries 
shows  that  It  Is  difficult  to  bring  this  spend- 
ing under  effective  control,  even  when  a 
main  objective  of  poUcy  may  be  to  reduce  it. 
There  is  also  one  uncommon  factor:  Amer- 
icas Investment  Income  from  overseas  has 
increased  very  rapidly  to  exceed  M  billion 
while  Britain's  has  risen  very  slowly  to  almost 
«900  million. 

The  flnal  effect,  taking  both  vlslbles  and 
Invisibles  Into  account.  Is  that  the  United 
States  has  a  large  current  account  surplus 
(•2.8  billions  In  1962)  and  Britain  a  small 
one  (•200  million) . 

Now.  says  Mr.  Conan.  summing  up.  the 
leeson  Is  that  for  each  of  the  world's  key 
currencies  there  are  the  same  three  areas  in 
which  strengthening  operaUons  can  be  un- 
dertaken: visible  trade,  government  spend- 
ing and  Investment  policy. 

The  most  effective  policy  would  be  one 
that  had  an  Impact  on  all  three.  "To  pro- 
duce such  an  Impact,  however,  might  not  be 
easy  except  In  a  tightly  controlled  economy- 
Government  account  Is  Immune  from  eco- 
nomic policy,  he  adds,  but  can  be  contained 
by  political  decisions  limiting  commitments 
Private  invisibles,  however,  are  to  a  great 
extent  Immune  from  policy  decisions  of  any 
kind.  In  between  la  the  visible  trade  bal- 
ance, which  can  be  controlled  directly  or 
Indirectly. 

A  further  Increase  In  America's  trade  sur- 
plus. whUe  not  ruled  out.  Is  considered  un- 
likely (It  Is  huge  already  and  It  always  has 
to  be  remembered  that  one  country's  sur- 
plus U  another's  deflclt).  At  the  same  time 
Britain's  plan  for  an  Increased  s\irplus  u 
dependent  on  a  twofold  Increase  In  Invisible 
earnings,  which  U  equally  unlikely. 

This  aspect  of  a  complex  problem  may  be 
a  corrective  to  over  optimism  as  to  the  possi- 
ble resulU  of  growth  poUcy."  Mr.  Conan  con- 
cludes. "The  key  cxirrencles  must  not  only 
pay  their  way  but  have  also  to  do  a  good 
deal  more." 

There    U  a    lot   in   It.     U   Britain's   trade 
surplus  now  rises  sharply,  which  is  by  no 


means  Impossible,  or  Its  investment  income 
grows,  and  if  America's  capital  account  Is 
strengthened,  which  Is  not  impossible  either, 
the  key  currencies  could  both  look  really 
good  again  quite  soon  And  that  In  spite  of 
any  apparent  setbacks  In  Geneva 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  LADY  BIRD 
JOHNSON 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  had  the  privilege 
last  week  of  welcoming  to  their  campus 
for  a  brief  visit  Mrs.  Lady  Bird  Johnson, 
the  charming  and  intelligent  wife  of  the 
Vice  President.  Many  of  my  constituents 
have  told  me  how  pleased  they  were  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  acquaint  Mrs. 
Johnson  with  many  of  the  efforts  being 
made  at  the  university  to  improve  aca- 
demic programs  there.  They  were  de- 
lighted to  have  the  privilege  of  showing 
Mrs.  John.son  what  is  being  done  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  to  help  train 
members  of  the  Peace  Corps,  to  improve 
adult  education  opportunities,  and  to 
pioneer  in  student  leadership  training 
activTties. 

Mrs.  John.son  made  a  contribution  of 
lasting  significance  to  the  progress  of  the 
university  by  makmg  this  visit.  This  was 
another  example  of  the  gracious  and 
meaningful  interest  taken  by  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  in  important  areas  of  American 
life. 

Her  untiring  attention  to  causes  where 
women  can  best  serve  is  In  the  tradition 
of  the  late  first  lady  of  the  world,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt.  Lady  Bird  Johnson's 
love  for  human  beings  and  respect  for 
human  dignity  have  made  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make  a  tremendous  contribution 
to  our  national  and  International 
welfare. 

It  was  good  to  have  these  facts  recog- 
nized editorially  in  the  Washington  Post 
recently.  I  think  the  editorial  merits  the 
attention  of  those  who  may  not  have 
seen  it  the  day  it  was  published.  There- 
fore. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Salutx 
It  appears  to  be  the  fate  of  Vice  Presidents 
to  serve  In  relative  obscurity.  But  this 
ought  not  to  obscure  the  usefulness  of 
what  they  do  In  quiet  ways  In  particular 
it  ought  not  to  obscure  the  warmth  and 
unstinting  compassion  with  which  Vice 
President  Lyndo.v  Joh.vson  has  used  his 
office  for  human  and  healing  purposes — or 
the  extraordinary  degree  In  which  he  has 
been  helped  In  this  service  by  a  lady  of  ex- 
ceptional grace,  his  wife 

A  week  ajTo  Vice  President  Johnson  was 
given  the  Distinguished  Service  Award  of 
the  Capital  Press  Club  and  accepted  this 
tribute  to  his  efforts  In  the  field  of  civil  rights 
with  an  expression  of  faith  that  "the  day 
will  come  when  It  is  not  necessary  nor 
remarkable  to  give  or  receive  himian  rights 
awards — not  necessary  or  remarkable  simply 
because  JusUce  will  be  colorblind  and  all 
men  and  women  wlU  be  Judged  on  their 
merits  and  not  on  Irrelevant  considerations 
of  ancestry." 

And  last  night  at  Cleveland,  the  Volunteers 
of  America  gave  the  Balllngton  and  Maud 
Booth  Award  Citation  to  Mrs  Lyndon  John- 
son "in  grateful  recognition  of  her  devoted, 

untiring  and  outstandingly  successful  efforts 


to  marshal  the  forces  for  good  in  r»     . 
in  behalf  of  the  less  fortunate    pm^^ 
those  who  suffer  from  economic  ann^*^ 
disadvantage."  ^'^  •*l»i 

Both  awards  were  richly  earned     An/i 
presume   that   the    Vice  President  wuit 
no  offense   If  we  salute  with  partleui., 
preclatlon  a  lady  who  holds  no  public  ni^ 
but  has  nonetheless  rendered  unstlntin. 
Indefatigable    public   service.     Her  coun^^ 
men  owe  her  the  warmest  gratitude        ^" 


ANGOLA 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President  seTi^i 
days  ago  I  offered  for  the  Record  a  a^ 
umn  written  by  our  distinguished  Z' 
league,  the  junior  Senator  from  Arl 
zon.i.  relating  to  Africa.  For  vZ, 
further  Interest.  I  would  like  to  offer  for 
the  Record  an  article  appearing  in  thl 
Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger  on  Thursdt, 
May  2,  1963.  written  by  Senator  (W 
WATER,  entitled  "Is  US.  Winking  at  Pint 
on  Angola?'  I  believe  this  InteresUnl 
and  very  informative  news  story  dZ 
serves  the  attenUon  of  all  Memben  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that  the  article  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricom 
as  follows: 

Is   US.    Winking   at   Plot  on   Anoou? 

(By  Barxt  Ooldwater) 
The  problem  of  Angola  In  West  Africa  li 
still  plaguing  one  of  our  ImporUnt  NATO 
partners,  the  Portuguese  But  the  VS. 
Government  Is  strangely  quiet  about  one  Im- 
portant facet  of  that  problem,  the  malut*. 
nance  on  Belgian  Congo  soil  of  a  camp  whert 
men  are  being  trained  for  an  armed  Inv*. 
slon  of  Angola. 

The  Congo  Government  of  Cyrllle  Adoul* 
Is  openly   supporting   the   movement  ala«] 
at  the  Portuguese   province.     Moreover   tbt 
revolutionary   camp   has  the   active  support 
of  Algerian  Premier  Ben  Bella,  who  cam*  U) 
this  country  to  negotiate   for  American  Hi 
and    then    went    on    to    Havana    wher*  h« 
pledged  his  undying  support  of  Fidel  Cutro 
Castro    himself   has   described    the  move- 
ment to  drive  the  Portuguese  out  of  AngoU 
as  a  Communist  objective.     And  Ben  Belli 
has  on  several  occasions  proclaimed  that  h( 
will  give  aid  and  arms  to  the  Angolan  rebeli 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  action  of 
the  Adoula  government  In   helping  to  pan 
tile  way  for  an  Invasion  of  Angola  U  a  tk)- 
lation  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.    And 
It  Is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  United  Na- 
tions,  dominated  by  the  Afro-Asian  bloc.  It 
not  about  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  Por- 
tuguese protests 

This  being  the  case,  the  whole  quertloc 
comes  back  to  Washington  and  the  atutude 
of  the  US.  Government.  For  the  Adoula 
government  in  the  Belgian  Congo  exiata  pri- 
marily through  the  support  of  the  United 
States  While  the  Congo  budget  la  about 
•400  million  a  year,  the  country's  IntemaJ 
Income  Is  only  about  •180  million.  Some- 
body must  pick  up  the  tab.  of  course,  and  la 
this  case  it  is  the  United  SUtes  which  con- 
tributed over  •200  million  In   1962. 

Quite  naturally,  the  Portuguese  want  to 
know  why  the  United  States  doesn't  Inalit 
that  the  Adoula  government  disband  tb* 
training  camp  and  put  a  halt  to  the  flow  of 
arms  and  trained  guerDlas  from  Algeria  and 
Tunisia  As  our  NATO  ally  sees  the  situa- 
tion. Adoula  would  have  no  choice  but  to 
agree  If  we  took  a  Arm  sUnd  against  hH 
tacit  participation  In  a  program  of  armed 
afrgresslon. 

In  March.  IMl.  an  uprtslng  In  Angola  near 
the   Congo   border  resulted   in   horrible  ex- 
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■jf.  Including  the  killing  of  more  than 
r~tbousand  Portuguese.  The  Portuguese 
^^ini  the  rebeU  actually  were  terrorists  from 
ine  Congo  and  that  the  so-called   uprising 

,   m  actual  fact,  an  invasion  of  Angola. 

I^  this  InsUnce,  the  Portuguese  drove  the 
-rolutlonarles  back  across  the  Congo  border, 
jnd  the  fact  that  the  fighting  was  confined 
y,  a  relatively  small  area  seems  to  support 
Portugal's  claim  that  there  is  little  popular 
pjpport  Inalde  Angola  for  the  overthrow  of 
Uie  existing  government. 

To  say  the  very  least,  the  New  Frontier's 
attitude  on  the  question  of  Portuguese 
proTlncea  is  confused  and  contradictory.  In 
Karch  1961  we  voted  against  Portugal  at  the 
Cnlted  Nations  on  the  Angolan  question — In- 
cluding »  resolution  which  condemned  the 
Portuguese  for  defending  themselves.  But 
Ute  in  i»62.  we  pulled  away  from  the  Afro- 
j^slan  bloc  and  voted  against  resolutions 
^iifiag  sanctions  and  other  punitive  meas- 
urei  aimed  at  the  Portuguese. 

Of  course,  the  critics  of  the  Portuguese 
cUUn  that  Angola  and  Mozambique,  a  prov- 
ince on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  are  colonies 
and  must  be  freed.  Portugal,  on  the  other 
h»nd.  claims  that  both  provinces  are  Integral 
pftrta  of  their  own  country. 

RESOLUTION    OP    TOWN    OF    LAN- 
CASTER. NY..  FOR  1965  CENSUS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  6.  1963.  the  Town  Board  of  the 
Town  of  Lancaster.  Erie  County,  N.Y.. 
adopted  a  resolution  favoring  and  urg- 
ing enactment  of  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America, 
authorizing  a  national  census  of  popu- 
lation, housing,  and  unemployment  to  be 
held  In  1965. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
gent  that  this  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  RccoftD  at  this  ix>int. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricou),  as  follows: 

Whereas  legl.slatlon  has  been  Introduced  in 
tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, authorizing  a  national  census  of  popula- 
tion, housing  and  unemployment  to  be  held 
in  196S,  and 

Whereas  It  Is  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
realdenta  of  the  town  of  Lancaster  to  have 
tbe  said  census  conducted  In  1965:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

lUMlved.  That  the  Town  Board  of  the 
Town  of  Lancaster  favors  and  urges  enact- 
ment of  legUlation  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  authorizing  a 
naUonal  census  of  population,  housing  and 
unemployment  to  be  held  In  1965;  and 
further  be  It 

Reioli^d.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
reaolutlon  be  forwarded  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Census  and  Government  Statistics 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service:  U.S  Senators  Jacob  K.  Javfts 
and  KeNNrTH  B  Keating:  and  to  Congress- 
man John  R  Pillion. 
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RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  AT  THE 
UPPER  NEW  YORK  STATE  REGION 
OP  IIADASSAH 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
recent  conference  of  the  Upper  New 
York  state  Region  of  Hadassah.  three 
resoluUons  were  adopted  that  have  par- 
ticular bearing  on  world  governments 
and  policies. 

The  nrst  resolution  deals  with  freedom 

of  emigration— that  Is.  the  right  of  every 

individual  to  leave  and  return  to  any 

country.  Including  his  own,  retaining  the 
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full  enjoyment  of  aU  the  rights  of  that 
country.  The  second  resolution  caUs 
for  the  elimination  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion— discrimination  which  is  becoming 
increasingly  evident  and  harsh  in  some 
areas  of  the  world.  The  third  resolution 
condemns  the  Arab  military  buildup  in 
the  Middle  East — a  buildup  apparently 
undertaken  for  the  purposes  of  subjugat- 
ing Israel  to  the  ambitions  of  Middle 
East  rulers. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect  and  admiration  for  this  orga- 
nization. The  response  to  many  com- 
pelling world  problems,  as  exemplified 
by  the  following  resolutions,  is  highly 
commendable. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  following  my  remarks  the  texts 
of  the  three  resolutions  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
REsoLtmoNs   Adopted   at   Uppeb   New   York 

State    Region    or    Hadassah    at    BtjrFALo 

N.  y.,  April  30,  1963 

FREEDOM    or    EMIGRATION 

Hadassah.  representing  more  than  318,000 
American  Jewish  women  from  every  State 
In  the  United  States  is  encouraged  by  the 
adoption  of  a  set  of  principles  by  the  United 
Nations  Subcommlsslon  on  the  Prevention 
of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minori- 
ties in  respect  of  the  right  of  every  person  to 
leave  any  country  Including  his  own  and  to 
return  to  his  own  country  freely. 

These  principles  emphasize  that  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations  is  to  promote 
and  encourage  universal  respect  and  ob- 
servance of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to 
race,  sex.  language,  or  religion;  describing 
the  right  of  everyone  to  leave  any  country 
Including  his  own  as  an  Indispensable  con- 
dition for  the  full  enjoyment  by  all  of  their 
clvU.  political,  economic,  social  and  cultural 
rights.  These  principles,  extending  freedom 
of  movement  from  one  country  to  another 
to  nationals  of  every  country,  represent  a 
heartening  move  toward  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  Nations. 

Hadassah  expresses  the  fervent  hope  that 
these  declarations  will  be  adopted  by  the 
appropriate  bodies  of  the  United  Nations, 
which  will  testify  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world  that  the  dignity  of  all  human  beings 
will  be  legally  protected  as  well  as  morally 
professed. 

elimination  or  racial  discrimination 
Hadassah,  representing  more  than  318.000 
American  Jewish  women  from  every  State 
In  the  United  States,  is  encouraged  by  the 
adoption  of  a  series  of  basic  principles  by 
the  United  Nations  Subcommlsslon  on  the 
Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection 
of  Minorities  designed  to  eliminate  all  forms 
of  racial  discrimination.  This  declaration 
seeks  to  embody  in  International  law  the 
principles  of  Justice,  equality  and  freedom, 
subscribed  to  by  the  American  people. 

Hadassah  views  with  apprehension  and 
concern  mounting  evidence  of  antlsemitism 
in  many  countries  and  especially  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  above  principles,  when 
adopted,  would  outlaw  racial  discrimination, 
a  flagrant  violation  of  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  a  denial  of  the  funda- 
mental human  rights  proclaimed  by  the 
Universal  Declaration. 

We  especially  welcome  the  draft  declara- 
tion of  Mr.  Morris  B.  Abram,  U-S.  represent- 
ative on  the  Commlssicm  (attached  to  thig 
resolution),  and  his  statement  emphasizing 
the  American  desire  "to  give  effect  to  the 
principle  of  equality  o<  all  men  and  all 
peoples  without  distinction  as  to  race,  colar. 


or  religion  as  guaranteed  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter." 

Hadassah  urgea  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  exert  its  presUge  and  In- 
fluence to  promote  the  adoption  of  these 
principles  In  the  appropriate  bodies  of  the 
United  Nations  so  that  they  may  be  written 
into  the  record  of  the  society  of  nations. 

ARAB    MILITARY   BUnj)ITP   Or    MTODLE  EAST 

The  318.000  American  Jewish  women,  who 
are  members  of  Hadassah,  the  women's  Zion- 
ist organization  of  America,  view  with  con- 
sternation and  apprehension,  reports  that 
Egypt  Is  engaged  In  a  powerful  military 
buildup,  directed  at  the  destruction  of  Israel. 
Eg>-pt  Is  now  producing  the  most  modern 
and  sophisticated  military  weapons.  Includ- 
ing rockets,  warheads  and  missiles.  German 
citizens  have  gone  to  Egypt  to  lend  their  sci- 
entific knowledge,  technical  skills  and  experi- 
ence, and  the  resources  of  German  parent 
factories,  to  assist  Premier  Nasser  to  develop 
the  military  strength  necessary  to  achieve  his 
objective. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  which 
has  accepted  the  moral  responsibility  of  pre- 
venting a  resxirgence  of  Nazi  Ideology  and  a 
recurrence  of  its  concomitant  barbarism,  has 
expressed  the  view  that  it  is  "legally  helpless" 
to  stop  this  collaboration  with  Premier  Nas- 
ser on  the  part  of  Its  nationals.  We  believe 
that  a  government  committed  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  one  of  the  most  shameful  eras 
in  history,  must  and  will  find  a  way  to  over- 
come these  legal  technicalities  and  will  take 
steps  to  recall  Its  nationals  from  Egypt  and 
to  stop  their  collusion  with  that  country's 
aggressive  plans. 

The  conscience  of  the  German  people  can 
hardly  fall  to  be  sufficiently  aroused  to  de- 
mand such  action. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  community  of  na- 
tions, as  well  as  the  Government  of  West 
Germany,  will  take  every  possible  measure  to 
prevent  the  President  of  Egypt  from  pur- 
suing a  course  which  would  result  in  what 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "military  balance  of  power  in 
the  Middle  East  which  Is  such  as  to  encour- 
age aggression  rather  than  discourage  it." 


SHREWD   ANALYSES   OP   WORLD 
POLITICS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  last  few  months  a  number  of  ex- 
tremely interesting  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
authored  by  veteran  Reporter  Marguerite 
Higgins.  These  articles,  covering  world 
affairs  from  Cuba  to  Laos,  and  from 
Europe  to  Uruguay,  offer  valuable  in- 
sights which,  I  believe,  deserve  the  care- 
ful attention  of  Washington  policy- 
makers. 

Miss  Higgins  points  out  with  undeni- 
able force  that  U.S.  Kremlinolc^ists  have 
a  dangerous  record  of  inaccuracy  in  pre- 
dicting Soviet  intentions  from  Korea  to 
Cuba.  Too  often,  she  maintains,  we  ac- 
cept the  Communist  line  that  poverty 
and  economic  motives  breed  communism 
whereas  in  fact,  in  almost  every  case  of 
Communist  takeover,  military  superior- 
ity and  ix)litical  agitation  have  been  the 
main  contributing  factors. 

As  far  as  U.S.  policy  in  Cuba  is  con- 
cerned. Miss  Higgins  rightly,  in  my  judg- 
ment, points  out  that  a  lot  more  is  at 
stake  than  one  small  Caribbean  island. 
She  quotes  the  neutralist  Premier  of 
Laos.  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  as 
saying: 

Anything  that  happens  anywhere  in  the 
world  that  makes  the  Kremlin  believe  you 
Americans  have  lost  the  wUl  to  act  lessens 
our  chances  ot  survival. 
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She  sees  our  present  Cuban  policy  as  a 
serious  threat  to  the  credibility  of  U  S 
policies  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  these  articles  offer  a 
wealth  of  information  and  perceptive 
judgment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  included  following  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  (NY)   Herald  Tribune. 

Apr   22.  19631 

The  Statt  or  the  Sovnrr  Union 

(By  Marguerite  Hlgglns) 

Washington  — Shrunken    aa    the   world   Is. 

Americans  tend  to  have  a  foreshortened  view 

of  the  globe  that  nmkes  It  hard  to  grasp  that 

ebbs  and  flow  of  American  policy  In  Cuba  can 

set   up  cataclysmic   tides  and  cross-currents 

in  a  place  as  far  away  as  Laos. 

But  this  Is  the  case  because,  as  a  top  diplo- 
mat put  It.  "every  single  thing  the  United 
States  does — or  falls  to  do — Is  minutely  ex- 
amined by  the  Soviet  bloc  as  a  measure  of 
its  will  to  use  Its  power  to  defend  the  free- 
dom of   others   when   this    Is   threatened  " 

Or  as  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  neutralist 
Premier  of  Laos  once  put  It  to  this  corre- 
spondent: 'The  only  thing  that  stands  be- 
tween a  Communist  Ukeover  of  all  of  Laos 
Is  fear  of  US  Intervention.  Anything  that 
happens  anywhere  In  the  world  that  makes 
the  Kremlin  believe  you  Americans  have  lost 
the  win  to  act  lessens  our  chances  of  sur- 
vival." 

On  Cuba,  American  policy  has  become  one 
of  making  the  Caribbean  physically  safe  for 
the  Communists  by  preventing  harassment 
of  Castro  or  the  Russians  by  the  freedom 
fighters 

Now  no  one  would  disagree  with  President 
Kennedy  on  the  proposition  that  refugees  and 
exiles  cannot  be  allowed  to  determine  Amer- 
ican policy,  which  must  rest  solely  on  the 
national  Interest.  But  there  Is  certainly 
room — Indeed  a  necessity — for  responsible  de- 
bate as  to  whether  the  national  Interest  Is 
In  fact  served  by  a  policy  of  making  the 
Caribbean  physically  safe  for  the  Commu- 
nists. 

How  does  It  look,  for  Instance,  to  Mr  Khru- 
shchev?    u  he  were  to  give  a  State-of-the- 

Sovlet-Unlon    address — and    speak   frankly 

what  conclusions  might  be  drawn  about 
American  attitudes  toward  Cuba  today  and 
Its  effect  on  the  international  Interests  of 
the  Soviet  bloc? 

Considering  that  the  United  States  Itself 
was  created  by  revolution  Instigated  by  the 
freedom  fighters  of  1776.  Mr  Khrushchev 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  some- 
what surprised  at  the  rather  substantial  de- 
gree of  acquiescence  by  both  public  and  the 
press  In  the  decision  to  prevent  harassment 
of  the  Communists  In  the  Caribbean 

Is  It  perhaps  that  Americans  of  our  day 
being  comfortable,  satisfied,  and  already 
ble&sed  with  freedom,  do  not  like  to  be  dis- 
turbed, especially  If  they  can  comfort  them- 
selves with  the  administration's  assurance 
that  the  preservation  of  order  In  the  Carib- 
bean Is  in  the  best  Interests  of  everybody 
including  the  would-be  disturbers  of  the 
peace,  the  freedom  fighters'* 

And  would  Mr  Khrushchev  be  unreason- 
able If.  In  talking  privately  to  the  comrades 
he  posed  thU  question  "If  the  Americans 
are  unwilling  to  be  disturbed  about  Cuba,  a 
place  so  close  to  home,  are  they  really  likely 
to  do  anything  more  than  talk  about  Laos?  " 
In  the  New  Frontier's  rationale  for  making 
the  Caribbean  safe  for  the  Communists,  we 
often  hear  that  the  hit-and-run  raids  by 
such  organizations  a«  .Mpha  66  are  Illegal 
and  Indecisive. 

This  Is  unlikely  to  be  taken  seriously  by 
Mr  Khrushchev  who  Is  not  likely  to  forget 
that  revolution,  by  definition,  is  illegal  and 


that  goes  for  the  American  Revolution,  the 
Russian  revolution,  and  the  Algerian  revo- 
lution. And  as  a  Senator.  Mr.  Kennedy  did 
not  let  the  "illegality'"  prevent  him  from 
being  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  ardent 
supporters  of  the  Algerian  revolution  even 
at  the  early  period  when  It  was  still  In  the 
pinprick  stage  and  therefore  Indecisive. 

Indecisive'  No  revolution  based  on  guer- 
rilla war  (  as  dlstlnguUhed  from  a  palace  coup 
detat)  ever  was  decisive  In  Its  first  phases 
And  hit-and-run  raids,  far  from  being  In- 
effective, are  the  only  tactics  that  will  ac- 
complish the  guerrilla  warriors'  alms,  which 
are  not  to  do  formal  battle  but  to  under- 
mine the  enemy's  will  to  fight  and  make  It 
too  uncomfortable  for  him  to  stay  around 
for  more  pinpricks  By  Mr  Kennedy's 
standards,  China's  Mao  Tse-tung  was  a 
failure  because  for  more  than  20  years  his 
hit-and-run  guerrilla  war  was  ineffective 

More  significant  to  Mr,  Khrushchev  will  be 
the  New  Frontier's  statement  that  attacks  by 
freedom  fighters  leven  though  disavowed  by 
Washington)  might  drag  this  country  Into 
war  It  Is  an  advantage  to  know  that  your 
enemy  is  afraid,  especially  if  it  appears  that 
he  Is  more  afraid  of  you  than  you  are  of  him 
And  Mr  Khrushchev  may  be  tempted  to 
make  that  Judgment  He  sees  that  the  mere 
presence  of  Soviet  troops  In  Cuba  has  caused 
the  United  SUtes  In  Its  anxiety  to  avoid  a 
confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  tie 
not  only  Its  own  hands  but  those  of  Its 
friends  The  same  degree  of  fear  has  not  yet 
been  displayed  by  the  Kremlin  Americans 
are  in  Vietnam  No  orders  have  yet  come  out 
to  prevent  Vletcong  attacks  on  American  sol- 
diers. Russian  officers  are  present  in  Laos  as 
advisers  to  the  Red  side. 

Can  Khrushchev  do  anything  other  than 
ask  himself  whether  fear  of  a  confrontation 
with  the  Communists  may  not  Immobilize 
American  power  In  Laos  as  It  has  In  the 
Caribbean'' 

Fortunately.  Mr  Khrushchev  would  also 
have  to  remember  some  recent  history  show- 
ing that  Americans  are  very  undependable 
people  For  Instance.  In  1950,  Just  when  the 
whole  world  thought  they  had  written  off 
Korea,  the  Americans  changed  their  minds 
and  went  in 
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I  From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Apr     8,    19631 
A   New   Breed? 
(By  Marguerite  Hlgglns) 
Washington  —Is  the  same  old  pattern  of 
military  coup  d'etat  repeating  itself  in  Latin 
America?     Are  the  bright  hopes  of  the  Alli- 
ance  for   Progress   to   be   tarnished   by   anti- 
democratic  eruptions  such   as   those   of   the 
last  12  months  In  Peru.  Guatemala  and  Ar- 
gentina? 

In  Washington  there  has  been  a  notable 
lack  of  handwrlnglng  over  the  military 
coups  Indeed,  New  Frontiersmen  will  insist 
at  the  drop  of  a  sombrero  that  despite  the 
military  takeovers  progress  is  being  made 
On  inquiry  one  discovers  that  the  New  Fron- 
tier Latin-American  experts  have  some  fas- 
cinating reasons  for  this  silver-lining  ap- 
proach. 

These  reasons  center  on  the  New  Frontier's 
growing  belief  that  a  new  breed  of  military 
leaders  Is  developing  In  Latin  America  the 
new  breed  can  be  summed  up  as  military 
with  a  social  conscience  and  a  sense — even 
if  still  somewhat  limited — of  the  political 
directions  and  long-run  needs  of  our  times 
The  new  Latin -American  breed  differs  as 
much  from  the  gaudy  and  greedy  caudillos 
of  the  past  as  Egypt  s  Nasser  differed  from 
Farouk  or  Pakistan's  Ayub  Khan  differed 
from  old  style  Asian  war  lords, 

Latin-American  military  dlcutors  in  the 
style  of  the  late  unmourned  "General  "  TYu- 
Jlllo  of  the  Dominican  Republic  have  tradi- 
tionally created  the  Image  of  seeking  power 
for  personal  gain  in  the  form  of  Swiss  bank 
accounts,  pleasure  palaces,  yachts,  rank  and 


title  for  the  men,  Jewels  for  the  \mau,  ^ 
easiest  way  to  get  where  the  TruiiiiJ^ 
Latin  America  were  going  was  to  "coriw!  * 
with  the  landed  gentry  and  the  «2ll!!*" 
rich,  who  were  In  turn  rewarded  biT-!?** 
richer.  "*'  ■»^ttB« 

In    any    case,    few    have    accuwd  iv,,-, 
types  of  being  nagged  by  social  coiJpw^ 
or  hep  to  the  20th  century  "«^>«nc« 

No  one  Is  arguing  that  any  UUn-Ar«^ 
can  country  has  yet  produced  a  le.d«*"' 
say,  the  stature  of  Ayub  Khan  ButtT,  ** 
are  better  than  they  used  to  be  ^^ 

Consider  the  case  of  Guatemala  anri  ,k 
coup  conducted  by  former  defends  it 
Lnrlque  Peralta  AzurUia  WashlnKtcT^ 
course.  Is  dlsuppolnted  that  Preslcl«tTdi* 
orns  was  not  permitted  trj  finish  out  kJ 
term  There  arc  some  (  by  no  means  aU.  ,? 
doubt  the  seriousness  of  that  CotamZ^ 
threat  to  Guatemala  posed  by  thei»t 
from  exile  of  left-leaning  former  PtwiaT 
Arevalo  But  Washington,  having  been  n!^' 
vinced  that  both  Mao  Tse-tung  and  (W 
were  only  agrarian  reformers,  has  gJ^ 
grounds  for  attempting  to  insist  that  Co^! 
Peralta's  measure  of  the  threat  is  wrons 

And  with  the  coup  a  fait  accompli  Wuh 
Ington  Is  taking  comfort  from  the  fact  th.1 
Colonel  Peralta  has  promised  elections  "w^. 
things  return  to  normal  In  6  months  or  lo 
that  he  has  given  respected  civilian  leaden . 
majority  of  posts  In  hU  cabinet;  and  th*' 
he  has  displayed  the  essential  element  of 
the  new  breed— a  social  conscience 

According    to     both    public    and    prini* 

reporu   out   of    Guatemala,   Colonel  Paralu 

has  announced  a  plan  of  economic  and  locm 

reform   that  goes  beyond  anything  Uie  m 

vlous  regime  attempted  and  Include.  »  Uw 

to    defend    workers'    rights,   massive  public 

works     projects,     and     rural     electrlflcauoc 

Further,    he    has    announced    acceptance  of 

financial  reforms  essential  to  qualify  for  cer 

tain  types  of  Alliance  for  Progress  assutaac* 

As  to  Peru,  Washington  Is  convinced  tla: 

the  military  Junta  there  Is  going  to  Uvt  q 

to  Its  promises  of  June  elections,  and  partlT 

as  the  result  of  pressure  from  the  new  bretd 

of  officer      For   It   Is   the  younger  offlcen  of 

the  Peruvian  Army  who  have  been  puahlai 

their  elders  toward  a  return  to  clvllun  ruk 

In  Argentina,  it  was  a  retired  offlcer— ow 

of  the  old  breed— who  took  the  lead  In  nek. 

Ing   apparently   unsuccessfully   to  upset  \tit 

constitutional    processes.      So    far,   the  an 

breed  appears  to  prevail. 

In  Latin  America  Uiere  Is  fortunately  man 
than  one  example  of  the  new  breed  of  mU- 
Itary  contributing  to  progress  In  Bl  8aln- 
dor,  a  coup  d'etat  of  young  officers  (In  IMI 
led  In  due  course  to  free  elections  and  i 
democratic  (an  incidentally  pro-Amerloa 
government 

The  motto  of  the  Alliance  for  Progresi  calli 
for  social  Justice  and  economic  progresa-t 
freedom  Every  one  would  like  to  aee  »: 
three  at  once  Still,  in  the  New  Frontier 
view,  the  new  breed  even  as  dlcuton  helf 
to  create  the  climate  for  eventual  freedom  ii 
so  far  as  their  budding  social  consclencw 
contribute  to  economic  progress  and  sUbUlti 
So.  despite  occasional  upsets  In  the  ca«  a' 
characters,  the  word  with  regard  to  the  Alll 
ance  for  Progress  remains  the  show  num 
go  on," 

I  From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Apr    29.  1963) 
Khruchchevism— The  Problems 
(By  Marguerite  Hlgglns) 
Washington —The   first    time    this  wrIUf 
heard  Premier  Khrushchev  bring  up  the  sub- 
ject of  his  own  mortality  was  in  the  proeea 
of  a  scolding 

It  was  fall.  I960,  the  year  of  shoepoundlaf 
The  scene  was  a  Soviet  mission  reception 
In  a  tone  more  In  sorrow  than  anger,  Mr 
Khrushchev  began:  "Miss  Hlgglns.  you  li»« 
been  writing  filthy  things  about  me  •  *  ' 
but  I  tell  you  what  I  will  do.     When  I  w 
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tne  communist  heaven,  and  I  see  you  at 
\,  gate.  I  «*iall  *'^°  *°  °^^  Communist 
rL  and  M7  'Oo<^-  !«*  ^*'  ^  'o''  **»«  <*i<*  «»Ot 
2^  What  .he  was  doing'." 

It  brought  down  the  bouse — and  Is  typl- 
^ij  Khnuhchev.  It  U  typical  of  his  gift 
Tar  ib»  unexpected  and  the  nonconforming. 
itW  »  quality  that  frees  him  from  being  an 
ideoJogicsl  bo™  *"<*  ^**  helped  to  give  him  a 
"  ter  claim  to  a  measure  of  popularity  with 
U^Sovlet  people  than   any  other   political 

iefkder 
It  U  ai^o  a   quality    that    gets   him    into 
Indeed,   back   In   the   fall  of   1954, 
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Moscow  wlt«  are  cxirrently  quipping  tliat 
the  new  Soviet  constitution  wUl  soon  add  to 
lU  extensive  (on  paper)  BUI  of  Rlghu  the 
right  to  poethtimotis  rehabilitation.  The 
betting  In  Washington  U  that  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev is  BtlU  on  the  go — not  on  the  sklda 

and  will  never  have  to  have  his  friends  Invoke 
that  right. 


trouble-     — —    —    —    

llje  reigning  U.S.  Kremllnologlsta  pooh- 
PQohed  rumors  of  Khrushchev's  rise,  saying 
^jitthe  Russian  people  and  the  Soviet  hler- 
jycjiy  vould  never  settle  for  such  an  unin- 
hibited, informal  type  as  Khrushchev  and 
much  preferred  as  a  leader  someone  with  the 
iteady  aloof  style  of  Malenkov  who  was  then 
fnaLer.  8o  It  was  a  wrong  guess.  But  It  Is 
g^  that  there  has  been  much  evidence 
yuoughout  the  years  of  mutterlngs  against 
yr.  Khrushchev's  Impetuous  and  garrulous 
mfnnsr.  esjjeclally  on  the  part  of  his  more 
lUir-necked  colleagues  like  Molotov. 

}iow  Mr.  Khrushchev's  public  mention  of 
his  age  (69 »  »nd  inability  to  go  on  forever 
u  SoTlet  Premier  and  Party  Secretary  have 
t)eoofne  the  launching  pad  for  new  rumors 
Uiat  be  Is  In  trouble  and  on  his  way  out. 

In  this  case  there  Is  an  Interesting  split 
gaoni  the  Kremllnologlsta.  Those  In  Eu- 
rope have  almost  automatically  assumed  that 
If  there  U  reshuffle  of  any  kind  In  the  top 
leader«hlp.  It  Is  because  Mr.  Khrushchev  Is 
being  pushed  Into  a  change  against  his  will. 
Washington  begs  to  differ.  There  Is  a  sur- 
prising unanimity  among  the  Kremllnolo- 
guUhere  that  B4r.  Khrushchev  Is  deliberately 
tctlng  on  his  own  best  Judgment  to  set  the 
ita^e  for  a  change  that.  In  the  beginning 
It  any  rate,  will  do  very  little  to  alter  the 
rtal  power  situation  however  many  titles 
b«  may  choose  to  shed. 

The  basic  reason  for  this  Judgment  Is  the 
lack  of  evidence  that  any  Soviet  faction  could 
or  would  reverse  the  basic  policies  pursued 
by  Mr.  Khriishchev.  Criticism  of  style  and 
timing  U  outweighed  by  agreement  on  sub- 
itaooe. 

For  Instance:  Russia's  quarrel  with  Red 
China  la  a  product  of  history  (the  fact  that 
Mao  T»e  Tung  gained  power  In  spite  of  Moa- 
oow  rather  than  because  of  Moscow)  not  of 
Mr,  Khrushchev.  No  future  Soviet  leader 
could  capitulate  to  Red  China's  uncondl- 
Uonal  demands  for  acceptance  of  Its  more 
ailllUnt.  rlskladen  attitude  toward  the  world. 
No  Sonet  leader  can  risk  confrontations 
leading  even  In  the  remotest  possibility  to 
atomic  destruction;  therefore  there  Is  no 
lubrtantlve  wray  In  which  SoNiet  policies  to- 
ward the  United  SUtes  can  harden  (except 
lo  tons  and  manner)  in  those  areas  where 
Wuhlngton's  commitment  to  freedom  has 
W.J  credibility. 

And  whatever  Mr.  Khrushchev's  personal 
.Vllngg  in  the  matter.  It  Is  clearly  not  In  the 
iDterwt  of  the  Soviet  Communist  party  to 
htn  Its  leader  appear  to  be  quitting  under 
lire. 

At  the  same  time,  both  Mr.  Khrushchev 
ind  his  collective  leadership  have  shown 
ibemselves  very  conscious  of  the  unsettling 
effects  both  Internationally  and  nationally 
of  »  transition  Inside  Russia  carried  on  In  an 
»tmo8phere  of  uncertainty.  After  all,  they 
»ent  through  It  themselves  after  the  death 
of  StaUn, 

And  there  U  also  the  simple  fact  that  Mr. 
K^ru.hchev'8  health  Is  not  of  the  beet.  So 
»tiy  not  give  himself  a  release  from  some 
or  the  pressures  attendant  to  the  ceremonials 
«  oelng  Premier  as  well  as  party  Secretary 
ir^  *  the  Premiership  and  some  on-the- 
ip6  training  to  a  potential  future  leader? 
^  of  competition?  So  far.  It  U  Mr.  Khni- 
»MneT  who  u  the  expert  at  getUng  rid  of 
fompeutlon. 


From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  May  6 
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Fallacies  fob  Oub  Time 
(By  Marguerite  Hlgglns) 
Washington.— The  Italian  elections  have 
been  more  unsettling  to  the  New  Frontier 
than  at  first  meets  the  public  eye.  Look 
below  the  surface  and  It  will  be  found  that 
gains  made  by  the  Italian  Communists  con- 
stitute a  most  Impudent  assault  on  a  pillar 
of  New  Frontier  Ideology.  This  is  the  doc- 
trine that  poverty  breeds  communism  and 
that  the  answer  to  Moscow's  ambitions  in 
this  hemisphere  Is  to  concentrate  south  of 
the  border  on  social  reform  and  the  gross 
national  product.  Even  In  his  Moscow-sup- 
plied military  clothing  Castro  is  no  threat 
to  the  United  States,  according  to  the  New 
Frontier,  and  all  the  psychological,  tactical 
and  subversive  potential  of  a  Soviet  military 
presence  in  this  hemisphere  will  be  as  noth- 
ing If  the  good  guys  (us)  can  only  get  to 
Latin  America  fustest  with  the  mostest  in 
the  way  of  a  rising  standard  of  living. 

But  wait  Just  one  moment.  Isn't  this  pre- 
cisely where  the  Italian  elections  come  in? 

For  In  the  last  year  the  Italians  have  been 
the  stars  of  Europe  economically.  In  Italy 
the  standard  of  living  has  been  rising  faster 
than  almost  anywhere  else,  the  gross  na- 
tional product  has  been  spurting  and  the 
summation  of  it  all  is  the  current  phrase 
"the  Italian  economic  miracle." 

So  do  economic  miracles  also  breed  com- 
munism? 

It  is  a  Billy  proposition  but  useful  at  least 
If  It  makes  the  point  that  the  opposite  propo- 
sition— that  poverty  breeds  communism — Is 
equally  silly  if  accepted  as  absolute  dogma 
on  the  causes  and  cure  of  the  Communist 
challenge. 

Now  to  be  specific,  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
is  laudable  and  necessary  to  the  United  State* 
Irrespective  of  the  Communist  threat  because 
the  long-run  economic  good  of  this  country 
will  be  adversely  affected  If  its  next-door 
neighbors  remain  have-not  nations  with 
chaotic  and  depressed  economies. 

But  It  Is  fallacious  to  pretend  that  higher 
standards  of  living  are  going  to  buy  off  or 
fend  off  the  Communist  challenge. 

It  was  not  poverty  that  bred  communism  in 
Cuba.  Cuba  had  the  highest  sUndard  of 
living  in  Latin  America  prior  to  Castro, 
according  to  such  an  authority  as  Dr.  Alberto 
Ueras  Camargo.  an  outstanding  statesman 
and  former  President  of  Colombia.  It  "was 
a  political-military  revolution  that  carried 
Castro  to  power  on  the  strength  of  false 
promises  of  freedom  and  an  end  to  the 
Batista  corruption  at  the  top. 

It  was  not  poverty  that  bred  communism 
In  Vietnam.  In  company  of  Vietnamese  local 
officials  this  reporter  has  tramped  and  Jeeped 
through  scores  of  villages  In  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam  and  talked  with  innumerable 
■village  elders  in  areas  threatened  by  the  Com- 
munists. Their  overwhelming  anxiety  was 
whether  the  authorities  could  offer  them 
physical  protection  against  the  Communist 
infiltrators  that  came  into  the  village  at 
dark  They  were  not  interested  In  President 
Diem '8  views  on  Western  dancing  or  even,  at 
that  moment.  In  his  promises  of  land  reform. 
They  wanted  a  specific  commitment  of 
soldiers  to  prevent  the  Communists  from 
cutting  off  (literally)  a  wlUage  head  or  two 
to  "bend  "  one  village  into  collaborating.  It 
was  not  poverty  but  terror  that  bred  com- 
munism. 


In  fact.  In  all  12  Communlst-selaed 
countries  vUited  by  this  writer,  there  was 
not  one  In  which  the  poor— the  workers  and 
peasants — were  in  the  Communist  vanguard. 
It  was  only  a  Uny  minority  of  intellectuals 
who  had  the  leisure  and  freedom  from  hard 
physical  work  to  initiate  Communist  ac- 
tivity. 

And  at  the  decisive  moment  in  areas  rang- 
ing from  the  South  China  Sea  to  the  Carib- 
bean, the  Communists  won  despite  high 
standards  of  living  (as  In  Czechoslovakia)  or 
low  standards  of  living  (as  In  North  Vietnam) 
by  skillful,  relentless  use  of  violence  usually 
abetted  by  a  Red  army. 

In  Latin  Amertca  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Communists  are 
going  to  let  rising  standards  of  living  stand 
in  their  way  In  the  future  any  more  than 
in  the  past.  "Che"  Guevara,  who  Is  Castro's 
leading  doctrinal  strategist,  confidently  told 
the  London  Daily  Worker  (December  1962) 
that  the  Cuban  example  proved  there  is  no 
solution  but  armed  struggle  to  overthrow 
governments.  He  boasted  that  guerrillas  in 
Venezuela,  Guatemala,  Paraguay,  and  Co- 
lombia are  already  beginning  their  pinprick 
wars,  and  this  of  course  has  been  verified  in 
testimony  by  John  McCone,  head  of  the 
Central   Intelligence   Agency. 

It  is  fine  to  fight  poverty.  It  is  fallaciotis 
to  believe  that  dollars  and  cents  can  buy 
freedom  from  fighting  back  against  the  Com- 
munists when  they  have  declared  war  against 
those  on  our  side.  And  the  true  meastu-e,  of 
course,  of  the  cost  to  us  of  the  Soviet  military 
presence  in  the  Caribbean  Is  the  degree  to 
which  it  will  enhance  the  Communist  pros- 
pects in  this  violent  struggle  which  the 
Yankee  dollar  is  powerless  to  buy  off. 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
May  13,  1963] 

KXEICLXNOLOCISTS    AND    THE    KXXICLIN 

(By  Marguerite  Hlgglns) 

Washington. — Should  Communist  North 
Vietnam  forever  be  assured  of  remaining  a 
privileged  sanctuary  from  which  Red  guer- 
rillas can  be  launched  into  Laos  and  South 
Vietnam  (and  soon  Thailand  and  Malaya) 
to  torment  and  murder  the  people  of  those 
tragic  lands?  Is  there  some  Inexorable  force 
that  compels  the  United  States  of  America 
always  to  fight  on  Its  own  side  of  the  40-yard 
line?  Is  Hanoi  entitled  permamently  to  a 
guaranty  that  It  can  play  as  dirty  as  it 
pleases  without  fear  of  reprisal  on  its  own 
home  ground? 

This  point  was  raised  the  other  day  by 
Senator  S"ruA»T  Stminoton  who.  in  addition 
to  being  from  Missouri,  was  a  Democratic 
contender  for  the  Presidential  nomlnaUon 
and  is  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
He  was  promptly  and  predictably  denoimced 
for  being  rash  by  certain  New  Frontiersmen, 
including  the  new  AsslsUnt  Secretary  for 
Political  Affairs,  W.  Averell  Harrlman. 

Yet  the  truth  Is  that  some  very  prominent 
New  Frontiersmen  have  forcefully  and  offi- 
cially questioned  North  Vietnam's  status  as 
a  privileged  sanctuary. 

White  House  sources  admit,  for  example, 
that  Walt  Whitman  Rostow.  head  of  the 
State  Department  policy  planning  staff,  has 
forcibly  taken  this  position :  Why  should  the 
Communists  end  their  troublemaklng  in 
Laos  and  South  Vietnam  so  long  as  the  main 
culprit — the  Communist  Vletmlnh — knows 
that  there  is  no  punishment  to  fit  the  crime? 
It  should  be  hastily  added  that  none  of  this 
means  that  anybody  advocates  bombing  Ha- 
noi tomorrow.  It  does  mean  that  Com- 
munist Vietnamese  must  be  put  on  notice — 
as  a  first  step — that  immvmlty  from  reprisal 
will  be  withdrawn  if  provocations  continue 
and  that  such  things  as  Communist  escala- 
tion of  the  war  In  Laos  carry  this  risk. 

One  reason  that  this  advice  has  been  ig- 
nored in  the  past  is  the  argument  of  the 
Kremlinologl«t»     thA%     Uie     Sorlet     Union 
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wanted  for  lU  own  re«aon«  to  put  the  situa- 
tion In  Lmm  and  Vietnam  "on  ttoe  back 
burner"— to  um  ttie  Jargon  of  the  experts 
And  U  the  Soviet  Union  not  only  would— but 
couid— deal  with  Kremllnologlau.  leave  the 
problem  to  Moocow^ 

The  theory  that  Moocow  really  wanted  to 
restore  the  peace  In  southeast  Asia  has  pre- 
vailed through  the  recent  Harrlman  mission 
to  Moscow.  But  in  recent  days  the  Kremlln- 
ologlsu  (perhaps  to  excuse  a  theory  gone 
wrong)  have  suggested  that  perhaps  Mos- 
cow is  helpless  to  enforce  Its  will  in  south 
Asia. 

Then    on    Friday.    Soviet    Premier    Khru- 
shchev roughly  pulled  the  theoretical  house 
down.      For   It   was    Moscow— not   Pelplng   or 
Hanoi — that  demanded  an  end   to   the  only 
development    that    has    contributed     In    the 
slightest  to  the  keeping  of  the  peace  In  Laos 
This  was  the  stationing  of  the  peace-keeping 
mission   of   the  International  Control  Com- 
mission on   the  Laotian   Plain   of  Jars       The 
presence  of  the  Commission  on  this  plain  at 
least  has  deterred   the  Reds   from   renewing 
their    attacks        Yet     Moscow    formally    de- 
manded the  withdrawal  of  the  peace-keeping 
unit  from  this  crucial  area— which  amounts 
to  saying  to  the  Commission.  '  Oet  out  of  the 
way    and    let    our    Communist    friends    take 
over  ■■ 

Now  the  Kremlinologlsts  have  more  right 
to  be  wrong  than  most  experts.  Kremlin- 
watching  Is  an  Inexact  science  Even  ao  the 
reigning  Kremlinologlsts  have  had  an 
extraordinary  Influence  on  this  administra- 
tion. 

It  Is  understandable  When  he  took  ofBce 
President  Kennedy  had  an  extraordinary  re- 
spect for  experts,  especially  If  they  were  artic- 
ulate, and  could,  so  to  speak,  recite  well  in 
class.  Before  he  entered  the  White  House. 
Mr  Kennedy  had  not  been  Involved  In  the 
stresses  and  strains  of  direct  dealings  with 
the  Soviets.  This  only  heightened  his  respect 
for  the  experts  who  had. 

Their  advice  then  has  had  a  crucial  part 
In  New  Frontier  history  This  helps  explain 
why  the  advice  has  become  controversial  and 
has  been  a  source  of  concern  to  such  Amer- 
icans as  Gen  Lucius  D  Clay  during  those 
periods  In  Berlin  when  he  sought  to  exert 
counterpressure  against  the  Russians  and 
was  called  "provocative-  for  his  pains 

In  the  recent  past,  of  course,  the  worst  mis- 
take of  the  Kremlinologlsts  has  been  to  as- 
sure the  administration  that  Khrushchev 
would  never  dare  put  long-range  missiles  In 
Cuba.  The  Kremlinologlsts  also  had  an  Im- 
portant hand  In  getting  the  blockade  of  Cuba 
lifted  even  before  the  Russians  lived  up  to 
their  end  of  the  bargain  (the  Soviet  bomb- 
ers were  still  in  Cuba  at  the  time)  The 
early  lifting  of  the  blockade  was  urged  as  a 
means  of  saving  face  for  Khrushchev  who 
must  not,  It  was  argued,  be  driven  Into  a 
corner  there  to  act  like  a  wounded  bear 

But  history  will  certainly  show  that  almost 
without  exception  the  top  Kremlinologlsts 
have  been  on  the  side  of  attempted  accom- 
modation with  the  Soviets  and  have  sincerely 
felt  that  honorable  solutions  could  be  found 
In  areas  "where  mutual  Interests  coincide  ■ 
Laos  was  Judged  to  be  such  an  area  But 
those  who  disagree  with  the  Kremlinologlsts 
simply  don't  believe  that  Interests  can  coin- 
cide on  anything  ImporUnt  so  long  as  the 
Russians  are  comnUtted  to  maintaining  their 
Communist  character. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


U.S.   PARTICIPATION   IN   INTERAMA 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  the 
SUte  of  Florida  has  created  a  State 
agency  known  as  the  Inter-American 
Center  Authority,  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  and  maintairUng  in  Dade 
County.  Fla.— that  is.  in  Miami— an  in- 
sUtution  known  as  Interama,  which  Is 


designed  to  be  the  first  permanent  In- 
temaUonal  exposlUon  to  portray  the 
American  way  of  Ilfe--not  only  the  North 
American  way.  but  also  the  Centra] 
American  and  South  American  way— of 
•Progress  with  Freedom."  to  show  what 
all  the  Americas  have  achieved  without 
the  sacrifice  of  civil  liberties  or  indi- 
vidual freedom  within  the  framework  of 
democratic  institutions. 

The  State  of  Florida,  the  County  of 
Dade,  and  the  city  of  Miami  have  all 
made  important  contributions  of  great 
value  to  this  project,  and  work  is  now 
in  progress  in  an  area  of  approximately 
1.700  acres,  which  has  been  donated  by 
the  city  of  Miami  or  by  E>ade  County 
through  the  use  of  a  $21  million  bond 
issue  which  has  been  Lssued  by  the  State 
authority  which  is  handling  that  Insti- 
tution. 

The  county  commissioners  of  Dade 
County,  F\&  .  recently  passed  a  resolu- 
tion requesUng  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  give  his  support  and 
approval  to  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  In  Interama  by  authorizing 
the  construction  and  operaUon  of  an  ap- 
propriate Federal  exhibit  pavUion  at  In- 
terama and  by  giving  other  assistance  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  resolution 
8640  of  the  County  Commissioners  of 
Dade  County.  Fla  .  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objec.  n.  the  resolu- 
Uon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

RESoLinrioN  8640 
Resolution  requesting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  approve  the  US  par- 
ticipation In  Interama  by  providing  a  Fed- 
eral exhibit  and  by  assisting  in  the  con- 
struction of  exhibits  of  Latin  American 
nations 

Whereas  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  requires  the  development  of  Improved 
relations  and  Increased  trade  with  the  Latin 
American  republics;  and 

Whereas  International  friendship  and 
Uade  are  founded  uf>on  the  good  wUl  and 
mutual  respect  of  the  people  of  one  nation 
for  those  of  others,  and  must  be  based  pri- 
marily upon  extensive  and  direct  personal 
contact  and  understanding,  and 

Whereas  the  natural  expansion  of  our 
trade  with  Latin  America,  without  subsidy 
or  compulsion,  will  sustain  employment  and 
producUon  and  Improve  living  standards 
both  In  the  United  States  and  In  LaUn 
America,  preventing  the  Infiltration  of  un- 
democratic philosophies  In  Latin  America 
whUe  promoting  mutual  good  will,  under- 
standing, and  confidence,  lasting  trade  con- 
nections, and  solidarity  among  all  the 
American  republics;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Florida  has  estab- 
lished as  a  State  agency,  the  Inter-American 
Center  Authority,  to  create  and  maintain 
Int-erama  In  Dade  County,  Fla  ,  as  the  first 
permanent  International  exposition  to  por- 
tray the  American  way  of  life;  "Progress 
With  Freedom."  to  show  what  the  Americas 
have  achieved  without  the  sacrifice  of  clvU 
liberties  or  Individual  freedom  within  the 
framework  of  democratic  institutions;  and 

Whereas  Interama  will  be  a  showcase  of 
life  In  the  Americas  and  will  refiect  the  ac- 
complishments and  aspirations  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Americas  through  dynamic  exhibits, 
events  and  live  performances  that  will  be 
constantly  revised  and  updated;   and 

Whereas  Interama  will  bring  together, 
under  freedom,  the  governments,  industries 
and  cultures  of  the  Americas  In  a  spirit  of 
good    win    and    understanding    and    provide 
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a  continuous  exchange  of  ideas  an^  ^ 
and  *"*!  f*°t^ 

Whereas   Interama   has   been  eiui 

the  Congress  of  the  United  Suu-***  ^ 
Latin  American  nations  and  th.T..'^  W 
substance  of  Interamas  goal,  L^,  *«< 
support   those  of   the    Alliance   fW^Ji^ 


and 


Whereas  the  State  of  Florida,  Dad-  r„ 
and  the  city  of  Miami  have  alrewTv^  ""«' 
substantial  moneys  and  contrlbuuS*^ 
Which  is  now  being  developed  as  tJ^,J^« 
ama  site,  and  the  proposed  construcUrif'*- 
operation  of  Interama  have  been  prol«?  "* 
nomlcally  feasible,  based  on  studlV-  I!^*^ 
responsible  survey  orgrxn  1:^.-1  tlons  No»^^ 
fore,  be  It  ■  ***»- 

Resound  by  the  Board  of  County  Co™ 
sior,fTs  of  Dade  County  Fla  That  rTJ?"^ 
Of  the  people  of  Dade  County  this  b^LS^ 
hereby  respectfully  request  the  H^T* 
John  F  Kennedy  President  of  theC" 
autes.  to  approve  the  participation  i  ** 
United  States  of  America  InTn^^*^ 
authorizing  the  construction  and  o^,J! 
of  an  appropriate  Federal  exhibit  SJS 
at  Interama  and  by  assisting  the  counl^ 
Of  LaUn  An,erlca  in  constructing  tS^!^ 
national  exhibits;    be  It   further  " '^ 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resoh.tu.  w. 
dispatched  to  the  President  of^  i°^ 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  U  S  «u^  . 
U.  the  Speaker  of  the  U  S  Ho^"*-*^ 
Representatives  and  to  each  Member^  1 
Florida  delegation  to  the  US    CongJL 


ABOLITION      OP      CIVIL      DEPENSF 
AGENCY  OF  PORTLAND.  OREQ 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.     Mr   Presldeni 
last  week,  the  City  Council  of  Portland 
Oreg  .  showed  extreme  wisdom  in  votint 
to  abolish  the  local  civil  defense  progrm 
and  to  put  an  end  to  the  expenditur*  q( 
the  taxpayers'  money  in  that  city  forUie 
purpose  of  fallout  shelters.     The  mem 
bers  of  the  city  council,  by  a  4-to-l  vote 
eliminated  the  local  civil  defense  agen 
cy's  $110,000  budget  for  the  coming  yetr 
In   doing  so   they  typified   the  growing 
national  disillusionment  in  the  civil  de- 
fense program. 

The  only  person  voting  to  the  contrary 
was  the  mayor  of  Portland.  Of  course 
following  the  vote  of  the  city  council,  he 
took  action  to  put  an  end  to  the  civil 
defense  shelter  program  in  Portland 
Oreg..  effective  on  July  1. 

We    cannot    be    too    harsh    upon  thf 
mayor  of  any  city  in  the  United  SUta 
who  desires  to  adhere  to  the  shelter  pro- 
gram, because  it  affords  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  some  political  hacks  on  the 
payroll  of  his  city  and  have  the  PedenJ 
Government,  by   matching  funds,  beir 
the  major  share  of  the  expenditure.  I 
do  not  condemn  the  mayor  of  Portland 
I  praise  him  for  immediately  following 
the  decision  of  the  city  council  appoint- 
ing a  commission  to  dispose  of  civil  de- 
fense    operations     in     Portland.    The 
agency's  functions  will   be  assumed  by 
fire,  police,  and  other  existing  depart- 
ments that  normally  deal  with  disastere. 
The   decision    to   abolish    the   city  of 
Portland's  civil  defense  agency  has  been 
followed  by  a  move  to  cut  the  Oregoo 
State     program     drastically.     Following 
the  action  by  the  Portland  City  Council 
the  $410,000  budget  for  a  20-man  SUU 
staff  was  slashed  by  the  Oregon  Legis- 
lature's ways  and  means  committee  to 
$50,000    for    a    6-man    staff.      It   is  to 
be    regretted    that   Assistant    Secretary 
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?  Pittman.  injected  himself  into  the 
^<;ne  by  threatening  to  withhold  Fed- 
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eral  civil  defense  funds  from  Oregon 
tjecause  he  claims  it  would  be  Impossible 
'or  a  six -man  staff  to  i>erfonn  civil  de- 
fense functions  satisfactorily  in  Ore- 
Mr.  Pittman.   who  was  a   lawyer 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska,  who  Is  one  of  the  great 
public  servant*  of  this  coimtry. 


U.S.  STAND  ON  CUBA 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President. 


lives  in  the  process,  as  some  would  surely 
lose  their  lives  were  we  to  use  our  tre- 
mendous armed  might  to  wipe  out  all 
the  strength  Castro  has,  to  singe  his 
whiskers,  and  send  him  fleeing  from 
Cuba  if  he  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
We  have  the  cooperation  of  our  friends 
and  allies.    We  are  engaged  in  a  tough 


ton.    »"•    - — .    ,•                            ",   I "  j         -ww»,v-  v^i  v.^i4iu.     iru.  jTicoiucuu,  ttuu  ttiiies.     we  are  engaged  in  a  tnneh 

,n  Washington  before  he  was  appointed  mail  from  Ohio  citizens  to  me  Indicates  economic  quarantine  of  Cuba    and  K 

,0  his  job.  knows  or  should  know  that  that  the  Cuban  situation  is  foremost  in  are   doing   everything  short  of  war  to 

.he  advance  of  science  has  been  so  rapid  the  minds  of  many  people.  suooress  the  «;nr*.j^  nf  n^LJ^lJi^Z.   ^ 


'^e  advance  of  science  has  been  so  rapid 
In  this  country  that  it  has  outstripped 
these  civil  defense  shelters,  and  that 
the  civil  defense  shelters  that  might  be 
of  some  little  use  now  will  be  of  no  use 
whatever  a  year  from  now.  Further- 
more, he  might  well  consider  following 
Oregon's  example  and  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  high-salaried  persoruiel  in  the 
pederal  civil  defense  bureaucracy. 
There  are  too  many  now  doing  nothing 
but  thinking  up  silly  schemes  to  waste 
taxpayers'  money.  Not  only  would  this 
save  money  but  it  would  probably  result 
in  a  more  efficient  agency  with  a  more 
realistic  program. 

He  ought  to  know,  as  all  Senators  do 
know,  that  in  England  and  France  there 
are  no  fallout  shelters  such  as  we  have. 
There  is  no  civil  defense  bureaucracy  in 
England,  feeding  at  the  public  trough, 
and  rendering  no  service  to  the  citizens. 
When  I  first  spoke  out  against  the 
expenditures  for  civil  defense  shelters 
early  in  1959  I  was  practically  alone. 
Now  I  am  happy  to  see  that  oflBcials  of 
a  freat  city  such  as  Portland.  Oreg..  see 
the  utter  waste  and  futility  of  a  civil 
defense  shelter  program,  and  have  of- 
ficially adopted  that  position  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  the  city  council. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  Federal 
official  seeks  to  Inject  himself  into  the 
situation  by  trying  to  compel  the  coun- 
cilmen  of  the  city  of  Portland  and  of- 
ficials of  the  State  of  Oregon  to  disregard 
their  best  judgment,  and  continue  to 
waste  taxpayers'  money,  I  am  glad  those 
councflmen  have  stood  up  and  been 
counted  in  favor  of  curtailing  useless 
expenditures  which'  would  result  in  no 
good  to  the  people  of  Portland. 

Mr  GRUENING.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.     I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.    I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  for  his  persistent  and 
sound  position  against  the  waste  and  ex- 
travagance that  have  characterized  the 
civil  defense   and   shelter   program.     I 
think   it    has    been    made    increasingly 
clear  to  those   who   want   to   view   the 
question  intelligently,  analytically,  and 
without  panic,  that  there  are  no  shelters 
that  would  truly  protect  those  seeking 
refuge    in    them    against    the    varying 
forms  of  attack  that  could  come  in  the 
event  of  nuclear  war.    There  are  better 
methods.  I  believe,  of  protecting  the  peo- 
ple; namely,  by  being  strong  and  thereby 
deterring  aggression.    But  if  we  continue 
in  the  direction   we  have   been   going, 
with  our  shelter  program,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  waste  money,  while  giving  our 
people  a  wholly   false   and   unjustified 
sense  of  security. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  forth- 
right persistence  in  presenting  facts  and 
information  to  the  American  people. 


the  minds  of  many  people. 

Let  us  give  this  situation  a  moment's 
consideration.  The  United  States' 
greatest  cold  war  triumph  was  won  last 
October  when  President  Kennedy,  with 
his  firm,  determined,  and  unyielding  at- 
titude toward  Khrushchev  and  toward 
the  missile  and  offensive  airplane  buildup 
in  Cuba,  compelled  Premier  Khrushchev 
to  turn  tail  and  withdraw  those  offensive 
weapons  from  that  Uttle  island. 

The  Soviet  Union  would  be  at  a  great 
disadvantage  were  it  to  wage  a  war 
against  us  based  on  Cuba.  It  must  have 
been  in  the  realization  of  that  fact  that 
Khrushchev  wrote  those  hysterical  let- 
ters to  our  President  following  last  Octo- 
ber 20,  yielded  altogether,  and  withdrew 
the  offensive  missiles  at  that  time. 

The  Soviet  Union  would  be  at  an  even 
greater  disadvantage  than  we  would  be 
were  we  compelled  to  wage  a  war  against 
Red  China  or  the  Soviet  Union  in  South 
Vietnam  or  Laos.  Former  President 
Eisenhower  recently  said  that  Americans 
should  support  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion's Cuban  policy.  The  facts  are  that 
our  Goverrmient  officials  have  more  in- 
formation than  is  available  to  others. 
Furthermore,  our  forces  at  Guantanamo 
Naval  Base  and  our  airpower  could 
readily  destroy  all  of  Castro's  military 
installations,  war  planes,  and  artillery  in 
1  day— probably  in  one  strike— and,  in- 
cidentally, kill  many  Cuban  civilians 
women,  and  children,  as  well  as  men.  In 
the  process. 

Our  Goverrmient  is  doing  everything 
against  Cuba  short  of  a  shooting  war. 
Our  U-2  planes  continue  constant  sur- 
veillance, and  all  photographs  are  ex- 
amiiied  minutely  for  possible  Soviet  mis- 
siles and   military  buildups. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  continue  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Were  this  Na- 
tion to  do  to  any  strong  nation,  what  we 
have  been  doing  to  Cuba  since  last  Oc- 
tober, there  would  immediately  result 
either  a  declaration  of  war  or  a  shooting 
down  of  our  U-2  planes  violating  the  air 
space  of  such  nation. 

I  favor  continuing  the  administra- 
tion's policy  of  bringing  to  bear  every 
possible  pressure  short  of  war  to  remove 
communism  and  Castro  from  Cuba.  We 
have  already  succeeded  in  cutting  off 
much  of  the  trade  between  Cuba  and 
the  free  world. 

We  have  at  this  time  what  we  did  not 
have  at  the  time  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs — we 
have  the  complete  cooperation  and  sup- 
port of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.    No  Americans  are  losing  their 


suppress  the  spread  of  communism  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  end  the 
tyrarmy  of  Castro  in  Cuba.  At  the  same 
time  no  American  hves  are  being  lost. 
The  policy  of  this  Government  toward 
Cuba  deserves  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 


TREASURY'S  DILLON 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  current  June  issue  of  Harper's  maga- 
zine is  an  extremely  interesting  and 
well-written  article  entitled  "Treasury's 
Dillon."  with  the  subtitle  "The  Conserva- 
tive Power  Center  in  Washington." 

This  article  sheds  a  good  deal  of  light 
on  the  policies  of  the  administration  and 
where  some  of  them  apparently  origi- 
nate. 

I  believe  that  reprinting  this  bio- 
graphical essay  performs  a  useful  service 
in  informing  the  public  about  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  seem  to  be  moving  and 
why,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Similarly  illuminating  is  an  interpre- 
tative column  by  James  Reston  entitled 
"On  the  Art  of  Quitting  and  Firing."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it,  too,  be 
printed  following  the  previous  insertion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Treasukt's  Dillon;  Tot  CoNsravATTVE  Power 

Center  in  Washington 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

At  a  meeting  in  Washington  not  long  ago, 
one  of  the  Nation's  leading  economists  was 
projecting  a  complicated  set  of  equations 
showing  the  relation  between  employment 
and  Government  spending.  Off  In  a  corner. 
Jotting  the  numbers  on  a  pad,  sat  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Douglas  Dillon.  It  hap- 
pened that  there  was  a  slip  In  the  addition 
supporting  one  of  the  equations.  Dillon 
spotted  the  mistake,  and,  minor  though  It 
was,  interrupted  the  proceedings  to  point  It 
out.  "Mr.  Secretary."  the  economist  said, 
rounding  on  him,  "I  always  knew  you  were 
good  at  small  problems." 

It  was  a  just  verdict — but  incomplete.  For 
it  overlooks  that  rare  technique  known  In 
Washington  as  Dlllontory  tactics.  By  being 
good  at  the  small  problems  Dillon  makes 
himself  master  of  the  big  ones. 

He  has  utilized  to  the  full  the  overwhelm- 
ing bureaucratic  force  of  the  Treasury.  He 
has  charmed  the  White  House,  and  kept  his 
congressional  fences  In  constant  repair.  As 
a  result  he  has  been  able  to  put  across  rela- 
tively conservative  policies,  while  smother- 
ing, within  the  councils  of  the  administra- 
tion, projects  for  a  far  more  energetic  effort 
to  revitalize  the  economy.  Though  the  only 
card-carrying  RepubUcan  In  the  Cabinet, 
Dillon  has  had  a  major  Impact  on  the  main 
domestic  program  of  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration.   He  has  been  the  odd  man  in  it. 

For  three-quarters  of  a  mile  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  runs  on  a  straight  line  from  the 
Capitol  toward  the  White  House.  But  one 
block  from  the  Executive  mansion  it  bendB 
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•barply.  north  and  then  west,  to  get  round 
the  Treaaury  Building.  It  U  *  .ymbollc  de- 
tour, erpreaalng  a  change  of  course  Impoeed 
on  many  things  more  Important  than  Penn- 
■ylvanla  Avenue.  For  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment Is  one  of  the  great  power  centers  of  the 
US.  Government. 

Next   to   the   Supreme   Coxort.   Treasury   is 
probably    the    most    august    insUtuUon    in 
Washington.    Since  1838,  or  longer  than  any 
other  Department.  It  has  lived  In  the  same 
house:  a  5-story,  granite  Greek  temple  with 
long,  airy  corridors,  a  dearth  of  elevators  and 
a   plenitude    of    high   spacious    offices    hung 
with  somber  portraits  of  frock-coated  gen- 
Uemen.     It  U  sUU  admlnUtered  in  the  cosy 
old-faahloned  way;  4  or  5  men  making  all  the 
policy   decisions,   without   the   encumbrance 
of    States    11    Assistant    Secretaries    or    the 
Pentagons    network   of   committees,    boards 
and  steering  groups.     Old -line  bureaus  like 
the  Mint,  with  a  strong  Instinct  of  crafts- 
manship,   engross   much   of  Treasury's   per- 
sonnel.    The  Department  has  an  unmatched 
reputation  for  staff  competence:  Walt  Whit- 
man was  a  Treasury  clerk,  and  the  case  of 
Daniel  Bell,  who  rose  from  stenographer  to 
Under  Secretary  In  the  Truman  admlnlstra- 
Uon.  offers  perhaps  the  only  modern  exam- 
ple of  Horatio  Alger  In  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy.      "Around    here."    one    Treasury    aide 
says,  "the  quill  pen  Is  still  In  vogue.' 

Not  that  the  computer  la  Ignored.  As 
much  as  any  other  agency.  Treasury  has 
profited  from  the  expanding  role  of  Govern- 
ment. The  New  Deal  reforms  made  the  Sec- 
retary trustee  of  blUlons  of  dollars  worth  of 
pension  funds.  During  the  war.  Treasury 
undertook  all  foreign  financing  operations 
from  lend-lease  through  UNRRA.  Today,  the 
Secretary  has  principal  responsibility  for  aU 
international  monetary  arrangements  and 
as  Chairman  of  the  NaUonal  Advisory  Coun- 
cU  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems,  he  has  veto  power  over  all  foreign 
loans.  Indeed,  the  Treasury  Is  probably  the 
only  major  Government  body  whose  wiit 
runs  Indisputably  to  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic matters. 

For  on  the  domestic  side,  the  Treasury  u 
probably  the  only  Federal  agency  which  han- 
dles a  major  area  of  public  policy  without  a 
check,   or  at  least  some   kibitzing   by   some 
other  agency.    It  U.  within  the  Executive,  the 
unquestioned   master   of   Government   reve- 
nues-     It    administers    and    collects    taxes 
through  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.    Its 
Office  of  Tax  Analysis  Is  the  principal  source 
of  all  Information  on  the  tax  system.    At  the 
same  time.  Treasury  has  sole  responsibility 
for  debt  management,  or  the  business  of  sell- 
ing Oovemment  securities  to  meet  Govern- 
ment denclts.    Every  year,  the  Treasury  mar- 
kets something  like  »100  billion  In  I  QU's  of 
one  kind  or  another,  and  the  rates  It  sets  or 
gets  determine  the  pattern  of  credit  for  the 
whole  economy. 

BANKKS  3    BIAS 

Revenue  responsibilities  Impart  to  the 
Treasury  a  characteristic.  Institutional 
bias — a  bias  against  Government  spending. 
When  the  Government  needs  more  money. 
Treasury  has  a  choice.  It  can  go  to  the 
Congress  and  ask  for  Increased  taxes  It  can 
noat  securities  in  the  market — a  step  which 
In  recent  years  has  also  meant  asking  for  an 
Increase  In  the  national  debt. 

Either  way.  however.  Increased  Govern- 
ment spending  spells  trouble  for  the  Treas- 
ury. Moreover.  In  managing  the  Federal 
debt,  the  Treasury  comes  Into  dally  con- 
tact with  the  private  credit  system  What 
farmers  are  to  the  Agriculture  Department 
and  unions  are  to  the  Labor  Department 
banks  are  to  the  Treasury,  From  the  earli- 
est years.  Treasury  has  tended  to  take  on  the 
bankers'  prejudices  In  favor  of  sound  busi- 
ness practice,  balanced  budgets,  and  re- 
strained spending.  HomlUes  Uke.  "l  don't 
think   you   can   spend   yourself   rich."   may 
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seem  a  matter  of  personal  preference  In  the 
mouth  of  Eisenhowers  aecretarj  of  the 
Treastiry.  George  Humphrey.  But  It  sho\ild 
not  be  forgotten  that  Truman's  Secretary 
John  Snyder,  expressed  doubU  on  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Marshall  plan,  whUe  so  dedicated 
a  New  Dealer  as  Henry  Morganthau  constant- 
ly implored  Roosevelt  to  "be  very  careful 
about  money  spending"  The  fact  Is  that 
even  more  than  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Treasury  u  the  "no-  man  In  Government 

Because  of  the  Treasury  Department's  In- 
stitutional bias,  the  personality  of  the  Sec- 
retary  tends  to  become  a  matter  of  strategic 
poliucal  choice.  The  Republicans,  being 
opposed  to  spending,  have  generally  put 
strong  men  at  the  Treasury  and  made  It  the 
anchor  of  their  policies.  Andrew  Mellon 
dominated  the  Cabinets  of  Harding  Coo- 
lldge.  and  Hoover.  George  Humphrey  dif- 
fered privately  and  publicly  with  President 
Elsenhower  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  1958 
and  was  able  to  make  his  views  prevail  In- 
deed, 6  days  after  Humphrey  had  declared 
himself.  Elsenhower  told  the  press  "With 
the  thought  behind  the  Secretary's  sUte- 
menta,  I  am  In  complete  agreement  " 

The  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand  have 
tended  to  place  at  the  Treasury  men  who 
would  easily  bow  to  the  White  House  WU- 
sons  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  WUUam  G 
McAdoo,  became  his  son-in-law  Ftir  Mor- 
genthau,  as  Arthur  Schleslnger  wrote  "his 
highest  amblUon  •  •  •  was  to  serve  Frank- 
lin D  Roosevelt,-  Snyder  held  office  en- 
tirely by  the  favor  of  Harry  Truman,  and 
the  measure  of  his  power  was  well  reflected 
in  what  happened  when  he  expressed  doubts 
about  the  Marshall  plan.  The  next  day 
Truman  told  his  press  conference.  "The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary 
of  Sute  and  the  President  are  In  complete 
agreement.- 

,J!!^^^"  ^^  Democrats  regained  power  In 
I960,  economic  circumstances  seemed  to  call 
for  another  round  of  the  old  tradition  The 
Nation  was  slipping  Into  its  third  recession 
in  6  years.  Unemploj-ment  was  above  the 
6  percent  mark.  In  rate  of  economic  growth 
the  United  States  had  lagged  behind  almoct 
all  the  other  Industrial  nations.  For  all 
these  headaches,  the  accepted  Democratic 
medicine  was  an  Increase  in  consumer  de- 
mand, brought  about  either  (1)  through 
more  Government  spending,  or  (2)  through 
a  tax  cut  unleashing  purchasing  power  or 
(3)  through  easy  credit,  or  (4)  through  all 
these  combined.  And  that  Indicated  a  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  who.  far  from  domlnat- 
Ing,  would  be  dominated  by  the  rest  of  the 
administration. 

But  there  was  a  new  element  In  the  eco- 
nomic plcture--a  balance-of-payments  crisis 
renectlng  an  excess  of  dollar  spending  abroad 
over  dollar  earnings.     In  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober   I960,    there    had    been    a    parUcularly 
sudden  shift  of  short-term  caplui  from  dol- 
lars  to   pounds  sterling  and   Swiss  francs— 
the  consequence  of  preferential  Interest  rates 
abroad,  and  (some  said)  of  a  lack  of  Investor 
confidence    In    Kennedy.     Politically,    more- 
over, there  was  heavy  weather.     The  Demo- 
cratic   margin    In    the    presidential    election 
had    been    exceedingly    narrow,    and    In    the 
congressional  races.  Democratic  strength  had 
ebbed  since  1958.     All  polls  Indicated  wide- 
spread congressional  and  public  enthusiasm 
for  the  Elsenhower  goals  of  balanced  budgets 
and     curtailed     Federal    spending.     For     all 
these  reasons  there  was  pressure  on  the  new 
President  to  pick  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
who  would  Inspire  confidence  outside,  as  well 
as   Inside,   the  administration. 

In  these  conflicting  clrcumsUnces  the 
President  chose,  as  the  55th  -American  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  c    Douglas  Dillon 
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COOL    TO    DOOMA 

To  many,  it  looked  as  though  another  weak 
sister  had  come  to  the  Treasury.  "An 
affable     easygoer,-     Senator     Aluxt     Gom 


caUed  Dillon.     And  sup^flciaUy  at  u. 
Ufa  record  seemed  1«m\  WoBr^nh^^** 
compolte  picture  of  the  ««^ffij^°  » 

He  came  from  the  right  back»^^^ 
Of   a   Wall   Street  tycoon K^*'!^^!'** 
the  right  schooling  (Oroton  and^^!!?*« 
He  made   the  right  marriage    (toT^'- 
debutante).    He  choae  thelight  JL^ 
ner    in    the    family    firm    of    Dlll^  '^ 
Ambassador    in    Paris;    Under    aJ^.  ***• 
States     He  favored  the  right  h^i7  « 
and  the  collection  of  French  palnUnL"* 
fine    china).      He    accumulated    UK^  **" 
properties    (an   apartment  on  Flf tiT.  "*" 
In    New    York,    and    home,    m   WaSh.t!?* 
Hobe  Sound.  Fla.;   Dark  Harbor   Mslr?^ 
Hills,     N.J.     and     Versailles.     Fran^" '*' 
supported    the    right   causes    (Or^'„'^ 
vard.  the  New  York  Hospital    anj^.  Si' 
ropolUan    Museum    of    Art)    '   He   ■«« 
right    clothes    (dark    suits    with    v«^  *^ 
finely  striped  shirts  and   figured  uJi  "^ 
was    blessed    by    the    right    looks    (UU.!! 
lean    with    a    well-shaped    head    aad^^ 
features) .    And  he  conducted  hlms^ir"^ 
right  manner   (reserved  with  ttrvutjT. 
crowds;    engaging   with   friends)  ^ 

But  beneath  the  surface  were  two  „„.. 
ties  Invaluable  for  success  In  the  b«^" 
ment.  For  one  thing  there  was  an  n^' 
dlnary  flexibility,  and  capacity  to  \2^ 
Dillon  acknowledges  no  lnteU,itukl  ^ 
and  no  philosophy  of  public  affairs  h^ 
cool  to  dogma,  and  one  of  the  few  occ«^ 
on  which  he  got  angry  in  a  oonp^Z* 
hearing  occurred  when  a  leglslatoToj^ 
him,  in  Dillon's  own  words,  "a  gSisSS 
Keyneslan."  "Compromise."  says  ths  do^ 
who  has  worked  longest  with  Dillon  iTth. 
word  that  best  characterizes  his  a^nro^ 
to  governmenui  problems.  -»'i"-ui 

On    occasion,    that    approach    has  lecmid 
opportunlsuc.    As  Ambassador  In  ParlTn^ 
Ion    twice    left    the    reservation    to   endi 
hlmi^f    to    his    French    hosts:    supporua, 
the  French   poeltlon  in  Algeria  in  a  Wh 
in   March  1956.  and  hinting  at  supportto 
the  Suez  expedition  during  a  TV  Interflev 
In  1957.    But  the  Dillon  approach  also  odcsi 
the  door   to  good   Ideas.     At   the  SUtenT 
partment    In    the    Elsenhower   years    DUka 
was    a   champion   of   development   loans  m 
foreign  aid.     He  worked  out  with  the  Lstla 
American    countries   at    the    BogoU  amlm 
ence  of   1960  plans  which  give  him  a  cUtai 
to   be   at   least   the  grandfather  of  the  4j. 
llance  for  Progress.     He  was  the  undoubtod 
father    of    the    chief    agency    for    eooncxnk 
cooperation      with      Western      Europe-tbt 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  ud 
Development,     or     OECD.       Being    flexible 
moreover,  he  felt  no  pain— despite  the  td- 
verse   advice   of   Elsenhower   and   NUoD-m 
switching    from    a    Republican  to  a  Demo- 
cratic regime. 

In  no  time  at  all  he  absorbed  the  nillM 
cliches  of  New  Frontier  economics.  Aniro- 
Ing  a  question  on  the  Issue  of  the  baltnecd 
budget  at  his  confirmation  hearings  be 
might  have  been  John  Kennedy  hlmseU 
"I  think  that  the  basic  thing  about  a  bal- 
anced budget  U  that  It  should  be  balanoMl 
over  a  period  of  years."  Social  grace  and  th* 
pragmatic  style  won  him  friends  up  wid 
down  the  new  administration.  Prof.  Seymoti; 
Harris  a  leading  flg\ire  in  the  Harvard  group 
called  him  "the  Alexander  Hamilton  of  tb« 
20th  century."  "Winning"  was  the  adJecUrt 
he  evoked  among  the  White  House  staff.  Be 
became  a  regular  member  of  the  haU-sodsl, 
half-academic  exercises  at  Robert  Kennedj'i 
Hickory  HUI  University.  With  the  President 
his  relations  have  been  easy  and  warm.  Tfc« 
Dillons  are  among  the  very  few  Washlngtoo 
hosts  who  have  had  the  Kennedys  to  dinner 
The  President  placed  the  Secretary  on  whst 
has  become  the  topmost  organ  of  the  CJot- 
ernment— the  Executive  Committee  of  tbf 
National  Security  Council. 

With  flexibility  Dillon  combines  an  Iron 
grasp   over   whatever   be   does.     Durtng  hli 
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.-♦  weeks  at  the  Embassy  In  Paris  he  read 
,.ry  single  Incoming  and  outgoing  cable, 
fid  learned  every  Job  In  the  shop.  At  his 
thrice-weekly  staff  meetings  In  the  Treasury, 
Z!  roes  round  the  room  systematically 
Ltrchlng  out  what  his  subordinates  are  do- 
Z^    "He  really  runs  this  place,"'  they  say  to 

insn      Meticulously   detailed    Information 

*e«turM  all   his   congressional    appearances. 

Here  for  example,  are  excerpts  f.-om  a  series 

f  exchanges  with  Congressman  Halk  Bogos 

on  the  1963  tax  bill: 

"Mr.  Boccs.  If  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly corporate  profits  for  1962  were  run- 
^ng  over  $50  billion.    Is  that  right? 

■Secretary  Dillon.  $51  billion. 

"Mr.  Boocs  We  have  continued  to  run  an 
unemployment    situation    which    exceeds    5 

percent. 
"Secretary  Du-lon.  Yes:   5.8  percent. 

"Mr.  Boccs.  So  the  result  of  the  recession 
,ras  ft  I'.eflclt  approaching  $13  billion. 

"Secretary  Dn-LON.  $12.4  billion  was  the 
jdmlnlstrative  budget.  $13  1  billion  was  the 
caih  budget. 

Mr   Boccs    The  fact  Is  that  the  tax  rate 
was  reduced  by  $7  billion. 

"Secretary  Dn-L^K    $7.4  billion." 

Dillon  has  been  known  to  go  on  that  way 
for  hour  after  hour,  speaking  on  the  most  de- 
tailed matters,  with  only  a  few  notes,  and 
with  hU  aids,  sitting — not.  as  Is  usually  the 
cue,  at  his  side,  but  behind  him.  "Way  be- 
hind him."  the  late  Senator  Kerr  once  said. 

In  fact,  three  of  Dillon's  helpers,  If  not  al- 
ways abreast  of  him,  have  been  vitally  Im- 
portant in  tlie  Treasury  operation.  There  Is 
t  e  Under  Secretary,  Henry  Fowler,  a  courtly 
Virginian,  with  a  vast  experience  of  politics 
gained  as  a  Washington  lawyer  inside  and 
out«lde  the  Government.  It  Is  a  mark  of 
^iwler'i  political  skill  that  though  he  once 
ran  against  the  Byrd  machine  In  Virginia, 
nearly  t>eatlng  the  veteran  Congressman 
Howard  SMrrn.  he  won  confirmation  from 
Senator  Btrd  s  Finance  Conunlttee  without 
&  hitch.  Fowler  has  Imparted  to  the  Treas- 
ury an  acute  sense  of  the  climate  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Por  example,  one  of  the  Items  due  for 
inclusion  In  this  year's  tax  proposals  was  the 
repeal  of  an  amendment  made  In  last  year's 
measure  by  Senator  Russell  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana. But  when  Senator  Kerr  died  In  Janu- 
ary, Long  became  No.  2  man  on  the  Finance 
Committee  Fowler  had  the  repeal  of  the 
Long  amendment  out  of  the  tax  proposals 
within  a  week. 

Besides  Fowler,  there  are  Robert  Roosa,  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Monetary  Affairs,  a  bril- 
liant, bespectacled  and  bow-tied  economist 
who  taught  at  MIT  before  moving  to  the  re- 
learch  staff  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York;  and  Assistant  Secretary  Stanley 
Surrey,  a  smiling,  gray-haired  tax  lawyer 
from  the  Harvard  Law  School,  Roosa  and 
Surrey  are  experts"  experts — some  say,  fanat- 
ics—In  their  fields.  They  have  worked  very 
closely  with  Dillon  In  forging  Treasury  meas- 
ures In  the  areas  of  taxation  and  Interna- 
tional monetary  policy. 

CREDITS AND  DXBrrS 

On  the  tax  side,  Dillon's  aUn  has  been  to 
stimulate  the  economy  by  Increasing  In- 
centives for  the  private  sector  To  that  end, 
the  Treasury  under  Dillon  has  probably  done 
u  much  In  the  past  2  years,  as  any  previous 
peacetime  administration  did  In  four.  By  an 
administrative  action  (considered  by  the  Els- 
enhower regime  but  abandoned  as  too  diffi- 
cult In  1959)  the  Treasury  has  revised  de- 
preciation guidelines  In  order  to  speed  up. 
by  an  estimated  32  percent,  the  rate  of  tax 
wrlteofTs  on  some  70  to  80  percent  of  the 
machinery  and  equipment  currently  in  use. 
Through  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962,  Treasury 
tus  provided  a  7  percent  tax  credit  for  Invest- 
me\t  In  new  machinery  and  equipment.  The 
tsj  proposals  submitted  to  the  Congress  thU 
year  Include  a  comprehensive,  across-the- 
•^a&rd  reduction  of  corporation  and  personal 


income  taxes,  and  a  start  at  closing  some  of 
the  more  famous  loopholes — notably  the  ex- 
ceptions made  for  depreciation  allowances 
for  stock  option  plans,  for  personal  holding 
companies,  and  for  charitable  and  Interest 
deductions. 

On  the  international  monetary,  or  balance- 
of-payments  side,  EMllon's  aim  has  been  to 
whittle  down  the  deficit  gradually  until  the 
demand  pull  of  a  revitalized  economy  could 
suck  back  enough  Investment  funds  to  right 
the  balance  entirely.  To  that  end  the  Treas- 
ury under  Dillon  has  carried  out  an  extensive 
range  of  measures  never  before  even  con- 
sidered by  this  country.  An  arrangement 
has  been  negotiated  with  nine  other  coun- 
tries giving  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
extra  resources  of  $6  billion  to  vise  In  head- 
ing off  a  run  on  the  dollar.  By  the  so-called 
"twlsf  policy,  long-  and  medium-term  In- 
terest rates  have  been  kept  relatively  easy, 
while  short-term  rates  have  been  held  high 
enough  to  make  It  profitable  for  Investors 
to  keep  their  £hort-term  holdings  In  dollar 
accounts.  By  a  series  of  exceedingly  compli- 
cated "£wap  "  and  "forward  market"  opera- 
tions, the  Treasury  has  acquired  holdings  of 
Italian.  West  German,  and  Swiss  currency 
to  use  against  speculative  assaults  on  the 
doHar. 

It  cannot  be  argued  with  any  confidence 
that  Dillon's  policies  have  failed.  The  reces- 
sion of  1960  has  come  to  an  end.  Gross  na- 
tional product  has  advanced  ever  since  Feb- 
ruary 1961.  Unemplojrment  has  been  cut 
back,  and  the  workweek  has  been  length- 
ened. The  balance-of-payments  deficit  has 
dropped  from  $4  billion  In  1960,  to  $2.2  bil- 
lion In  1961,  and  $2  billion  In  1962.  On  the 
other  hand,  GNP  at  the  end  of  1962  was  only 
$562  billion  against  an  administration  esti- 
mate of  $570  billion.  Unemployment  has 
stayed  above  the  4  percent  target.  Growth 
has  been  well  below  the  admlnlrtratlon's 
pledged  goal  of  5  percent  annually.  And  the 
specter  of  an  aborted  recovery,  and  a  new 
recession,  has  haunted  the  administration 
since  the  early  summer  of  1962. 

In  these  circumstances,  many  of  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers  have  criticised  Dillon's  ac- 
tions as  Inadequate  technical  fiddling.  They 
have  advocated  a  far  bolder  address  to  na- 
tional economic  problems.  But  at  every  turn 
they  have  encountered  stubborn  resistance. 
Dillon  has  consistently  held  that  "no  drastic 
measures  are  Immediately  necessary."  And 
the  true  measure  of  his  powers  lies  less  in 
what  he  has  done  than  In  what  he  has  cut 
off.  Two  Btvmled  Initiatives,  In  portlculsir, 
are  important. 

One  of  the  Initiatives  came  last  summer 
on  balance  of  payments.  A  number  of  Euro- 
pean countries.  Including  France  and  Brit- 
ain, felt  that  the  $6  billion  earmarked  for 
defense  of  the  dollar  In  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  was  Insufficient,  and  proposed 
that  further  Joint  measures  be  considered. 
Dillon  and  Roosa  argued  that  the  possible 
alternatives  were  Impractical,  and  that  any 
American  show  of  a  desire  for  help  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  balance  was  adverse  would 
only  weaken  confidence  and  spur  a  further 
flight  from  the  dollar. 

But  almost  everywhere  else  In  the  admin- 
istration— In  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, In  the  State  Department,  In  the  White 
House — there  was  keen  interest  In  the  pro- 
posals. It  was  argued  that  a  massive  new 
effort  to  protect  the  dollar  would  Instilate 
the  domestic  economy  against  balance-of- 
payments  pressure  and  thus  make  possible 
new  domestic  measures  to  stimulate  the 
economy.  Prof.  James  Tobln,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
was  delegated  to  keep  watch  over  the  pro- 
posals. Two  American  officials — former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  Leddy, 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  Griffith  Johnson — went  to 
Europe  to  learn  more  of  the  proposals,  and  to 


evince  American  interest.  The  President 
himself  chaired  one  meeting  that  discussed 
the  matter,  and  participated  actively  In  the 
give-and-take.  While  no  decision  was 
reached.  It  was  agreed  that  the  door  would 
be  held  open  for  the  new  pr(^>oeals  until 
after  the  meeting  of  the  IMF  and  World  Bank 
scheduled  for  September  17.  1962.  In  Wash- 
ington. At  least  that  was  the  agreement  that 
everyone  but  Dillon  and  Roosa  seemed  to 
remember. 

For  In  the  first  week  of  September,  without 
any  warning  or  any  advance  clearance,  the 
Treasury  exploded  a  bomb.  It  took  the  form 
of  an  article  by  Roosa  !n  the  Buslnees  Re- 
view of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Phila- 
delphia. "The  article  criticised  In  great  de- 
tail and  In  the  sharpest  terms  the  proposals 
that  were  expected  to  be  put  forward  at  the 
Fund  and  Bank  meeting.  It  argued  that 
apart  from  the  measures  already  being  un- 
dertaken by  the  Treasury,  there  was  "no  real 
escape"  from  the  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem. If  only  because  a  denial  might  In  fact 
have  weakened  confidence  and  started  a  run 
on  the  dollar,  the  article  killed,  there  and 
then,  any  prospect  of  a  new  approach  to  the 
problem. 

The  second  Important  Initiative  came  last 
December  In  the  field  of  taxation.  Ever  since 
the  administration  took  office,  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  and  notably  Chair- 
man Walter  Heller,  had  been  advocating 
a  major  tax  cut  as  a  means  of  stimulating 
the  economy.  "Treasury  had  consistently  ex- 
posed the  cut  on  the  ground  that  It  was  not 
necessary  to  the  economy,  and  would  throw 
the  budget  seriously  out  of  balance.  And,  re- 
peatedly, circumstances  reinforced  the  Treas- 
ury argument.  Thus  in  the  spring  of  1961, 
when  the  Issue  first  came  to  a  head,  the  need 
for  new  defense  and  ^ace  spenulng  ruled 
out  the  cut.  In  the  summer  of  1962,  when 
It  again  came  up,  the  tax-cut  proposal  ran 
Into  the  deep-seated  conviction  of  Surrey 
and  of  Chairman  Whbttr  Mills  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  a  tax  re- 
form was  also  necessary.  They  argued  that 
a  quick  cut  would  rule  out  the  chance  for 
reform. 

But  by  December  1962,  a  program  had  been 
worked  out  that  Incorporated  a  tax  cut 
with  tax  reforms.  The  administration  was 
pledged  to  the  cut;  both  the  Ck)ngress  and 
the  public  had  been  acctistomed  to  the  Idea. 
The  big  question  was  how  much  of  the  cut 
would  apply  In  1963.  Heller  argued  for 
roughly  $6  billion.  For  the  first  time  he  had 
imiKjrtant  support  by  the  White  House  staff. 
But  Dillon  argued  that  such  a  cut  now  would 
force  him  to  seek  an  Increase  In  the  debt 
limit,  and  he  said  that  he  doubted  the  Con- 
gress, and  particularly  the  Republicans, 
would  go  along.  When  the  tax  propnisals 
finally  emerged,  they  were  spread  out  over  3 
years,  and  carried  a  cut  for  1963,  of  about  1 
billion.  Against  all  the  odds.  Treasury  had 
won  again. 

PUBLIC   PWtJUnicX   STILL  INTACT 

Combine  what  Treasury  has  done  with 
what  It  has  stopped,  and  there  emerges  the 
main  substance  of  the  admlnUtratlon's  rec- 
ord In  economic  policy.  It  Is  a  program  that 
places  main  reliance  for  stimulating  the 
economy  on  tax  measures — many  of  them 
highly  technical  and  difficult  to  compre- 
hend. It  Ifl  remarkable  for  avoiding  the  fa- 
miliar Democratic  policies  of  easy  money, 
welfare  spending,  and  a  big  push  for  con- 
sumer demand. 

No  doubt  the  national  mood,  far  more  than 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has  been  the 
shajper  of  these  policies.  Nothing  drastic 
has  happened  to  shake  the  public  prejudice 
against  more  far-reaching  Government  meas- 
ures. The  Congress  Is  under  no  pressure  to 
modify  its  conservative  bent.  And  the  Presi- 
dent, while  not  as  orthodox  In  economic 
nuktters  as  some  believe,  Is  politically  a  man 
inclined  to  middle  positions.     "He  prefers," 
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one  White  House  official  has  said,  paraphras- 
Inc  the  old  Prendi  Socialist  motto,  "to  have 
no  enemies  on  the  rl^t.'  " 

But  what  Dillon  has  done  is  to  fragment 
majority  opinion  within  the  administration. 


to  a  new  poet  which,  the  President  explains, 
"requires  a  good  deal  of  skill  and  a  good  deal 
of  dedication."  AU  men  who  get  this  treat- 
ment are  "dedicated. 


May  27 

poUcy.      It    is    clear    to    me    that  tl^i 
Nigerian  effort  is  such  a  project. 

From  the  administration-,  point  of  yiew  the  l^^^**^^  services  needed  to  embrace  the 

He  and  his  associates  have  at  aU  times  been      system    has   certain    advantages.     Mainly    It  ^/Kerian    6-year    economic   develODment 

„w, i.K  ^ _  . ous  U      muffle,  the  struggling  on  the  back  stairs  and  P^^  ^°^  »  telephone,  telegraph,  and  n£ 

^e-     keeps  a  lot  of  awkward  questions  from  being  transmission  network  and  includinglm 

debated  In  public.  levels  from  local  exchanges  to  intend 

What  Is  harder  to  explain  is  why  the  vie-  tional  links,  called  back  into  tempcrurv 

tlms  go  so  quietly     Here  the  expert  Is  former  service,  key  personnel,  who  have  recmJ 

Secretary   of    State   Dean    O.    Acheaon.    who  retired.  ^ 

after  long  personal  study  and  experience  has  The  spirit  and  ingenuity  demonstrate^ 

a    taste   for   stylish   resignations    and    deft  by  Western  Electric  in  solving  the  p 

decapitations.  dent  problem  of  a  shortage  in  exoert  til" 

Mr.  Acheson  believes  that  officials  stay  on  gnts  by  recalling  retired  emplose«  in 

partly    because    of   the   boredom    of    private  H«r  t«  in,,^io«,«.,,f   fK.-  ^-...—'ir^  "* ' 


able  to  come  up  with  measures- -Lngenl 
not  dramatic — which  seem  to  meet  1mm 
dlate  needs.  By  compromise,  as  In  the  tax  Is- 
sue, they  have  reduced  major  questions  of 
principle  to  matters  of  detail.  By  bureau- 
cratic end  running,  as  in  the  balance-of- 
payments  matter,  they  have  bottled  up  pro- 
posals for  alternative  action.  The  net  effect 
has  been  to  imprison  the  administration 
within  the  prevailing  climate  of  opinion.  The 
majority  of  the  President's  advisers  have  not 
been  able  to  publicise  their  r\iltng  convic- 
tions In  a  way  that  might  eventually  change 
public  opinion.  For  Dillon  has  not  only  won 
most  of  the  points  In  the  continuing  de- 
bate. He  has  won  them  In  a  way  that  ob- 
scures the  fact  that  a  debate  has  even  been 
going  on.  He  has  won  them  bureau- 
oratlcally,  on  the  inside,  by  being  good  at 
small  [UDblems. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  24.   1963] 

On  thk  Art  or  QcrrriNC  and  Fiuno 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  May  23 — The  art  of  quitting 
and  firing  has  almost  vanished  In  Wa£hlng- 
ton.  OtBctalfl  are  never  "fired"  these  days: 
they  are  merely  "called  to  fields  of  higher 
dedication."  They  never  quit  on  principle: 
they  slip  away  silently,  blaming  "family 
considerations." 

Baseball  is  the  last  of  the  professions 
where  losers  are  booted  out  publicly.  When 
the  Washington  Senators  lost  10  out  of  11 
games  recently,  which  is  only  slightly  worse 
than  their  average,  Mickey  Vernon,  the  man- 
ager, was  canned  on  12  hours'  notice.  But 
even  he  Issued  a  communique  of  unsurpassed 
sweetness. 

"I  Jxist  feel  disappointed."  he  said.  "But 
I  think  I've  been  treated  very  well." 

How  John  McGraw  would  have  hooted  at 
that.  He  would  have  kicked  In  the  club- 
house door.  He  would  have  declared  that 
even  an  act  of  Congress  couldnt  get  the 
Senators  out  of  the  American  League  cellar. 
And.  so  saying,  he  woiild  have  shoved  over 
the  Washington  Monument  and  left  town 
in  a  blaze  of  profanity. 

AGX    or    KVASION 

This,  however,  is  the  age  of  evasion.  We 
haven't  bad  a  good  slam  bang  exit  since 
General  MacArthur.  Bven  Sherman  Adams, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  the  curmudgeon's 
curmudgeon,  took  his  rug  and  flew  softly 
away,  and  Allan  Dulles,  as  a  reward  for  Cuba, 
was  all  but  canonized  at  the  end. 

Under  President  Kennedy  the  system  Is 
remarkably  smooth.  He  Is  a  master  of  the 
delayed  shift.  Chester  Bowles  Is  the  best 
illustration  of  this  technique.  If  the  man 
doesn't  measure  up  as  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  or  somebody  at  the  White  House  thinks 
he  doesn't  measure  up.  he  Is  not  called  In 
and  asked  to  go  away,  but  Is  shifted  to  the 
White  House  and  given  a  fancy  title  as 
adviser  to  the  President  on  Africa.  Asia.  Latin 
America  and  underdeveloped  points  east. 

IN    LONXLT    SPLZNDOB 

There,  then,  he  sits  In  lonely  splendor, 
like  a  devlatlonlst  In  Siberia,  until  he  Is  suf- 
ficiently softened  up  to  want  out.  at  which 
time  he  Is  smuggled  off  to  India  without  a 
fuss. 

Sometimes  the  direct  transfer  or  consola- 
tlon-prtze  technique  la  used.  For  example, 
if  Adm.  George  W.  Anderson  is  being  stub- 
bom,  awkward  or  too  talkative,  or  all  three, 
as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  he  is  given  the 
option  of  retirement  or  opulent  banishment 


prl\ 

Life,  partly  because  "making  a  fuss"  has  gone 
out  of  style,  partly  because  "saving  face'* 
has  become  increasingly  Important  in  the 
Western  World,  and  partly  because  officials, 
like  other  people,  like  to  eat. 

aril'LP)    DISSENT 

One  result  of  all  this  Is  that  a  good  deal 
of  informed  and  dissenting  opinion  within 
this  administration  Is  not  getting  out. 

Equally  Important,  the  dissenters  are  hesi- 
tating more  and  more  to  push  their  views 
up  to  the  top  In  private. 

Every  President  has  this  problem  sooner 
or  later.    As  time  goes  on  and  problems  and 


der  to  implement  this  naUonal  interest 
project  is  highly  commendable  and  reo 
resents  an  approach  which  could  weU 
serve  as  an  example  to  the  whole  U5 
business  community— management  and 
labor  alike. 

So  I  hope  Senators  will  read  It.  All 
of  us  know  of  great  companies.  This 
great  company  is  helping  our  Govern- 
ment win  the  war  for  freedom  In  the 
world.  I  pay  the  greatest  tribute  to 
Western  Electric  for  having  participated 
in  this  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
frustratlons  build  up,  officials  hesitate  to  add     sent  to  insert  In  the  Recoro  a  release 

~  dealing  with  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

NlCraiA     CoMMrNICATTONS    PLANNTNO    HZLrtB 

BT  us.  Tbchnical  Stubt 
Nigeria's  planning  for  the  future  of  lu 
telecommunications  system  will  benefit 
from  an  American  technical  services  effort 
announced  today  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national  Development. 

Under  a  9352,000  contract  awarded  by 
AID,  Western  Electric  Co.,  200  Church  Street, 
New  York,  will  provide  up  to  20  englneeri. 
technicians,  and  other  personnel  to  assist 
the  Government  of  Nigeria  in  preparing 
analytical  and  planning  data  as  part  of  tht 
countrywide  telecommunications  develop- 
ment program.  Working  with  the  Nigerian 
Government's  Posts  and  Telegraphs  Division, 
Western  Electric  experts  will  help  in  formu- 
lating a  telecommunications  development 
plan. 

The  AID -financed  effort  will  assist  tbe 
Government  of  Nigeria  In  defining  the  tele- 
communications portion  of  the  country'i 
6-year  economic  development  plan  now  In 
Its  second  year.  It  embraces  telephone,  tele- 
graph, and  radio  transmission  networks  and 
Includes  all  levels  from  local  exchanges  to 
international  Unlcs. 


their  own  doubts  to  the  President's  worries. 
Meanwhile.  Presidents  hesitate  to  provoke 
dissent,  important  as  it  Is. 

This  problem  increases  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  respect  and  affection  Inspired  by 
a  President  In  the  members  of  his  staff.  The 
more  they  admire  him  and  sympathize  with 
his  burdens,  the  more  they  hesitate  to  ques- 
tion or  challenge  him.  And  this  is  a  real 
problem  for  President  Kennedy,  for  he  has 
both  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  staff. 

BACK    TO    TOPIKA 

Accordingly,  the  decline  of  the  volcanic 
resignation  is  a  loss.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
tame  and  deserving  bureaucrats,  like  con- 
demned convicts,  do  not  deserve  a  good 
dinner  before  they  go.  but  an  apoplectic  dis- 
senter on  his  way  out  had  a  certain  thera- 
peutic and  educational  value. 

Anyway,  the  polite  habits  of  the  Govern- 
ment establlsiunent  do  not  have  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  baseball.  The  opposite  might  even 
be  preferable. 

For  the  old  rule  of  professional  baseball, 
was  that  losers  were  either  benched,  traded 
or  sent  back  to  the  minors  whence  they 
came.  McGraw  didn't  transfer  hltless  In- 
flelders  to  the  outfield,  or  tanglefoot  out- 
fielders to  the  infield.  He  didn't  ask  whether 
they  were  nice  guys,  either.  He  Just  sent 
them  back  to  Topeka. 


WESTERN    ELECTRICS    PARTICIPA- 
TION IN  AID— NIGERIAN  PROJECT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  under  a 
$352,000  contract  awarded  by  AID,  West- 
em  Electric  Co..  195  Broad  Street.  New 
York,  is  assisting  the  Government  of 
Nigeria  in  developing  a  master  plan  for 
a  telecommunications  system  in  that 
country,  as  well  as  working  out  the 
time-phasing  of  the  plan  for  continued 
appropriate  AID  financing. 

As  Is  well  known,  it  has  been  my  long- 
standing belief  that  aid  to  developing 
countries  is  within  the  long-range  self 
interest  of  the  private  economic  sector  as 
it  assists  in  forwarding  and  supporting 
the    peace    leadership    of    U.S.    foreign 


TRANSITION  TO  AUTOMA-nON 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  greatest  object  lessons  as  to  how  to 
deal  with  the  transition  to  automation 
without  putting  the  burden  on  the  back 
of  the  worker  Is  contained  in  an  article 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  Uii« 
morning.  It  relates  to  force  automation 
by  the  longshoremen  on  the  docks  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  We  learn  how  a  militant 
union  has  solved  a  difBcult  problem 
dealing  with  the  automation  of  the  docks. 

Every  Senator,  and  every  believer  to 
free  enterprise  in  this  country,  should 
read  the  article.  It  describes  a  wave  ol 
the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzccmo. 
as  follows: 

porr  ArroMATiON   on   West  Coast  Thsi^-es 
bNDEi  A  Negotiable  Pact 
(By  John  D.  Pomfret) 

Saw  FaANCisco,  May  26. — A  revolution  in 
cargo  handling  is  gradually  taking  place  on 
the  bustling  docks  of  the  San  Francisco 
area  and  at  other  ports  along  the  west  coast. 

While  Important  lu  itself,  this  has  a 
broader  significance  as  a  case  history  of  the 
capacity  of  labor  and  management  through 
collective  barglnlng  to  make  sweeping  adjust- 
ments to  major  technological  changes. 

Balancing  labor's  demand  for  Job  secu- 
rity against  managemenU'  for  more  fiexlble 
and  efficient  operation  Is  a  common  theme 
running  through  many  contract  negotiations 
at  a  time  when  automation  and  other  kinds 
of  technological  change  are  making  It  nos- 
glble  to  do  more  work  with  fewer  workers, 
vest  coast  longshorlng  is  one  of  the  few 
industries  where  a  fundamental  revision  of 
the  rules  by  which  men  work  has  been  made 
lucceafully  so  far. 

The  work  practices  and  rules  that  had 
grown  up  In  the  west  coast  longshorlng  were 
about  as  tightly  restrictive  as  any. 

Losds  brought  to  the  docks  and  ware- 
bou«e  pallets  used  to  be  removed,  then  re- 
built on  the  longshoremens'  pallets  before 
being  loaded  into  the  hold.  No  more  than 
2,100  pounds  In  a  single  load  could  be  lifted 
Into  or  out  of  a  ship,  although  available 
equipment  could  handle  much  more. 

When  work  was  mechanized,  the  union 
would  Insist  that  the  same  number  of  men 
be  kept  on.  Sometimes  workers  simply  re- 
fused to  allow  new  methods  to  be  Introduced. 
Some  gangs  worked  on  what  was  called  a 
four  on-four  off  system — four  men  work- 
ing while  the  other  four,  called  witnesses, 
witched.  Now  vastly  bigger  loads,  glued  or 
rtrapped  together  and  put  into  large  con- 
tainers at  distant  warehouses,  move  in  one 
smooth  flow  from  truck  to  hold.  Resistance 
to  new  methods  has  almost  disappeared.  So 
have  "witnesses  "  Binployers  assign  men 
with  much  greater  flexibility  and  no  longer 
lear  that  If  they  make  costly  Investments 
in  new  machinery  the  longshoremen  will  not 
use  It. 

This  dramatic  change  on  the  waterfront 
wae  brought  about  through  a  mechanization 
and  modernization  agreement  between  the 
International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen Union  and  the  Pacific  Maritime 
A»oclatlon,  representing  the  employers. 
Beached  late  in  1960  and  running  to  July  1, 
1»6«.  the  agreement  gives  the  employers 
much  greater  leeway  In  Introducing  new 
methods  and   assigning  longshoremen. 

TWUnr-NINE     MILLION     DOLLARS     FOR     RETIKE- 
MENT 

In  exchange,  the  employers  agreed  to  pay 
Into  a  fund  929  million  over  the  life  of  the 
contract  to  provide  for  voluntary  retirement 
«t  age  62  and  to  finance  a  guarantee  that 
the  pay  of  regular  longshoremen  would  not 
be  allowed  to  drop  below  the  equivalent  of 
35  hours'  wages  a  week  because  of  more  ef- 
ficient operation  The  guarantee  does  not 
apply  to  reduced  hours  that  come  as  a  result 
of  economic  conditions. 

In  addition,  longshoremen  are  protected 
under  the  contract  from  unduly  burden.some 
work,  unsafe  methods,  and  Individual  speed- 
up. 

The  Pacific  Maritime  Association  has  not 
ret  developed  figures  that  It  feels  measure 
P'"**^^ly  the  gains  In  output  accomplished 
through  the  agreement.  One  reason  for  this 
u  that  the  agreement  has  allowed  the  em- 
ployers to  dispense  with  the  services  of  so 
°»&ny  clerks  that  there  are  not  enough  left 
w  collect  the  needed  data. 
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However.  J.  Paul  St.  Sure,  association 
president,  said  that  association's  figures  in- 
dicated a  saving  in  1961  of  1,500.000  man 
hours  over  1060.  The  1962  payroll  for  the 
same  tonnage  was  about  what  it  was  in  1958, 
indicating  that  the  employers  were  getting 
enough  extra  work  for  each  labor  dollar  to 
have  absorbed  a  20-percent  Increase  in  labor 
costs,  Mr.  St.  Sure  said. 

"We  can't  tell  how  much  of  this  is  attrlb- 
uUble  to  the  agreement  with  the  union  and 
how  much  to  other  factors,"  Mr.  St.  Sure 
said.  "The  Important  thing  from  our  stand- 
point is  the  reversal  of  a  trend.  Year  after 
year  we  have  been  adding  to  labor  costs  and 
unit  costs  kept  going  up,  too.  Now  we  have 
turned  the  corner  on  unit  costs.  They  are 
declining." 

BIO    SAVINGS    ON    SHIPS'    USE 

But  the  biggest  saving  Is  probably  the  ex- 
tra use  the  steamship  owners  get  from  their 
ships.  Vessels  that  once  took  days  to  un- 
load and  load  now  turn  around  in  hours. 
Thl-s  tlmesavlng  is  like  adding  ships  to  a  fleet 
without  cost. 

So  radical  a  change  In  waterfront  labor 
relations  did  not  occur  overnight. 

Years  of  conflict  In  the  Industry  reached  a 
climax  In  a  strike  In  1948  that  lasted  95  days. 
Both  the  union  and  the  Industry  came  out 
of  that  ordeal  determined  to  find  a  better 
way. 

With  Sam  Kagel.  their  chief  arbitrator, 
they  developed  a  system  of  Instant  arbitra- 
tion by  which  grievances  on  the  docks  are 
handled  on  the  spot  by  arbitrators  who  are 
always  on  call.  The  system  has  virtually 
eliminated  the  "quickie"  work  stoppages  that 
used  to  plague  the  docks. 

Mr.  St.  Sure  and  Harry  Bridges,  union 
president,  talk  frequently,  and  the  union  and 
employers'  association  also  developed  a  sys- 
tem of  continuous  consultation  through 
their  Joint  west  coast  labor  relations  com- 
mittee. 

In  addition  to  a  disposition  to  agree  rather 
than  fight,  the  union  and  the  association 
prepared  carefully  for  the  new  agreement. 
Although  the  agreement  was  not  signed 
until  October  of  I960,  the  union  was  taking 
stock  of  the  situation  more  than  3  years 
before.  The  report  of  a  union  study  com- 
mittee In  1957  was  remarkably  candid. 

"Our  present  policy,"  the  report  said,  "can 
be  described  as  one  of  Intermittent  guerrilla 
warfare  directed  against  all  changes  which 
we  anticipate  will  reduce  the  need  for  men. 
Do  we  want  to  stick  with  our  present  policy 
of  guerrilla  resistance  or  do  we  want  to  adopt 
a  more  flexible  policy  In  order  to  buy  speclflo 
benefits  In  return?" 

The  union,  convinced  for  one  thing  that  it 
could  not  stave  off  change  forever,  decided  on 
the  more  flexible  policy. 

The  employers'  group,  for  its  part,  began  a 
conformance  program  in  1958  to  make  the 
stevedoring  contractors  toe  the  line.  The 
contractors  usually  are  paid  on  a  cost-plus 
basis  by  the  association's  member  steamship 
companies;  so  the  higher  the  contractors' 
labor  costs,  the  higher  their  fees.  This  gave 
them  a  vested  Interest  in  loose  labor  prac- 
tices. The  employers'  association  sent  ob- 
servers to  the  docks  and  instituted  a  system 
of  fines  of  up  to  $5,000  for  contractors  who 
allowed  longshoremen  to  violate  the  terms  of 
the  labor  agreement. 

In  1958  the  union  and  the  association  froze 
the  registration  of  so-called  A  longshore- 
men to  avoid  a  buildup  that  would  neces- 
sitate layoffs  when  restrictive  practices  were 
eliminated.  The  A  men  under  the  hlrlng- 
hall  system  used  on  the  west  coast  have  first 
chance  at  the  available  work.  The  available 
work  is  divided  evenly  Ijetween  them  under 
a  rotational  hiring  system.  Only  A  men 
are  union  members.  When  there  is  work 
left  over,  it  goes  to  the  B  men,  who  are 
not  union  members,  and  finally  to  the  casual 


workers  whose  connection  with  the  Industry 
is  marginal  and  who  average  50  to  60  hours 
of  work  each  year. 

Par  from  t>eing  starved  for  work,  as  many 
had  feared  they  would  be,  the  B  men  have 
been  getting  almost  as  much  work  as  the 
A  men  under  the  new  agreement.  Their 
annual  earnings  In  1962  averaged  »5  800 
compared  with  $6,100  for  the  A  men. 

BRIDGES    URGES    INNOVATIONS 

The  attrition  rate  among  longshoremen, 
partly  due  to  the  early  retirement  provision 
In  the  new  agreement,  has  risen  from  4  to  8 
percent  a  year  since  the  agreement  went 
Into  effect. 

Nor  have  the  employers  Introduced  Innova- 
tions as  rapidly  and  cut  manpower  require- 
ments as  had  been  expected,  partly  because 
of  the  large  investment  required  to  buy  con- 
tainers and  cranes  and  mcxllfy  ships  to  use 
the  new  methods.  In  fact.  Mr.  Bridges  has 
been  urging  the  employers  to  move  faster. 
One  of  the  benefits  of  the  agreement  prom- 
ised the  union  members  was  relief  from 
heavy  work  and  Mr.  Bridges  does  not  think 
they  are  realizing  it  fast  enough. 

Attrition  has  cut  the  A  list  from  about 
14,000  In  recent  years  to  about  10.500  today. 
Gang  shortages  have  developed  in  some  ports. 
For  the  first  time  since  1958.  about  1.500 
men  now  are  being  added  to  the  A  list. 
The  money  from  the  fund  has  yet  to  be  used 
to  make  good  on  the  35-hour  pay  guarantee. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE    SESSIONS    ON    TUESDAY 
AND  WEDNESDAY  OP  THIS  WEEK 
Mr.    BIBLE.     Mr.    President,     I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fiscal  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  May  28  and 
29.  of  this  week. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OP  ORVIL  DRYPOOS.  PRES- 
IDENT AND  PUBLISHER  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  TIMES 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  profound  regret  that  I  learned 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Orvil  E.  Dryfoos.  the 
able  and  widely  admired  president  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Times.  He 
was.  as  Herbert  H.  Lehman  has  simply 
described  him,  a  great  newspaperman 
and  a  great  American.  The  loss  of  Mr. 
Dryfoos  in  the  prime  of  his  distinguished 
career  is  a  tragedy  which  will  truly  be 
felt  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  passing  of  Mr.  Dryfoos  is  felt  with 
special  sadness  by  those  of  us  from  Chat- 
tanooga, where  the  sister  paper  of  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Chattanooga  Times, 
is  published.  We  remember  with  pride 
and  aflfection  that  the  man  who  took 
over  as  publisher  of  the  Chattanooga 
Times  in  1878,  the  late  Adolph  S.  Ochs. 
later  became  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  molded  it  into  the  great  news- 
paper that  it  continues  to  be  today. 

It  was  in  the  same  fine  tradition  of 
Mr.  Ochs  and  subsequently  of  Mr.  Dry- 
foos' father-in-law,  Mr.  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  that  Mr.  Ehyf ooa  directed  the 
New  York  Times  until  his  death.  Mr. 
Ochs,  in  his  will,  had  written  that  It  was 
the  responsibility  of  the  Times  to  be  "an 
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Independent  newspaper,  entirely  fear- 
less, free  of  ulterior  Influence,  and  un- 
selfishly devoted  to  the  public  welfare 
without  regard  to  individual  advantage 
or  ambition,  the  claims  of  party  politics. 
or  the  voices  of  religious  or  personal 
prejudice  and  predilection."  When,  a 
little  more  than  2  years  ago,  Mr  Dry  foes 
became  publisher  of  the  Times,  he 
pledged  publicly  that  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates would  maintain  vigilantly  the  high 
standards  set  by  his  predecessors. 

And  so  he  did.  He  bore  his  vast  re- 
sponsibihties  with  great  humility,  in- 
cluding those  which  weighed  upon  him 
during  the  long  and  trying  New  York 
newspaper  strike.  He  also  bore  his  re- 
sponsibiLties  well. 

That  Mr.  Dryfoos  was  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  throughout  the  journal- 
Ism  profession  is  evidenced  by  the  many 
editorial  tributes  which  are  being  ac- 
corded him.  One  is  the  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  today's  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Orvu.  E  Dryfoos 
Orvll  E.  Dryfoos.  president  and  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Times.  In  the  new  tradi- 
tion of  newspaper  proprietors  and  man- 
agers, was  a  man  who  chiefly  found  his 
creative  fulfillment  In  fostering  the  creative 
gifts  of  others  He  never  had  a  byline  In 
his  own  newspaper  but  he  did  not  need  one 
to  prove  his  Journalistic  gifts  to  those  who 
had  occasion  to  Itnow  of  his  talents  His 
death  Saturday,  at  the  early  age  of  50.  was 
a  severe  blow  to  newspaper  colleagues  who 
had  confidently  looked  forward  to  great  ac- 
complishment under  the  leadership  which 
Dryfoos  had  so  recently  assumed 

The  role   which   he  chose   for  himself   was 
one  that  required  greater  restraint  than  the 
old-fashioned    Journalistic    proprietors    Im- 
posed on   themselves      It  was  the  same  role 
as  that  of  the  late  Adolph  Ochs.  who  reju- 
venated the  New  York  Times,  and  the  same 
as    that    of    Arthur    Hays    Sulzburger.    now 
chairman  of  the  board,  who  as  publisher  so 
largely  fashioned  the  present-day  New  York 
Times      It  Is  one  of  the  marks  of  the  great 
influence    of    the   paper    that    this    new   sort 
of  proprietor  has  largely  succeeded  the  old- 
tlnve    publishers    who    often    combined    the 
genius  of  circus  owners  and  bankers.     Their 
flamboyance     and     self -advertised     personal 
Idlosyncracles   left   no   one   In   doubt   about 
who   was   managing   their   newspapers.     The 
new   school   of   proprietor   proceeds   In   ways 
that  often  leave  the  talents  of  the  publisher 
largely  undiscovered   by  the  general   public. 
So  it  was   with   Mr    Dryfoos  but   no  one  on 
the    New   York    Times    was   unaware   of   the 
Impact  of  his  personality  upon  his  Institu- 
tion.    This    method    of    working    not    only 
suited  the  New  York  Times  tradition,  but  It 
suited    the    personality    of    the    newspapers 
publisher.     He  clothed   his  very  great  Jour- 
nalistic   authority    in    a    mild    and    modest 
demeanor  that  did   not  diminish   his   power 
and    that    made    him.    at    the   same    time,   a 
man  greatly   loved   tx>th   In  his  own  profes- 
sional community  and  In  every  other  circle 
In  which   he   moved. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  have  just  come  from 
the  funeral  of  Mr.  I>ryfoos.  where  there 
was    a    representation    of   most   distin- 


guished citizens  of  the  Stat^  of  New  York 
and  other  States,  led  by  the  Governor 
and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  New  York. 

The  solemnity  and  distinguished 
character  of  the  services  reflected  the 
exemplary  life  and  distinction  of  leader- 
ship quality  of  Orville  Dryfoos.  who  was 
very  dearly  beloved  in  our  State. 

Mr  KEFAUVER  I  read  the  excellent 
statement  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  as  published  In 
the  New   York  Times  yesterday. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Tenno.sseo  include  in  his  remarks  the 
statements  made  by  a  great  many  distin- 
guished  Americans? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  this  col- 
loquy the  remarks  made  by  several  dis- 
tinguished Americans,  as  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,   as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  (NY.)   Times. 
May  26,  19631 
Orvil  E   Dwyfoos  Dies  at  50:  New  York 
Times  Publisher 
Orvll   E    Dryfoos.   president  and   publisher 
of  the  New  York  Times,  died  of  a  heart  ail- 
ment   shortly   after   3    am.    yesterday    In    the 
Harkness  Ptvvlllon  of  the  Columbia  Presby- 
terian Medical  Center      He  was  60  years  old 
Mr    Dryf'XJS  entered  the  hospital  on   April 
15     Two  weeks  earlier,  at  the  end  of  the  114- 
day  New  York  newspaper  strike,  he  had  gone 
to   Puerto   Rico   for  a   rest       But   while   there 
he  entered  San  Jorge  Hospital  at  Santurce. 
near  San  Juan. 

Upon  his  return  to  New  York,  he  went 
directly  from  the  airport  to  the  medical 
center 

During  his  final  Illness  he  was  In  good 
spirits  and  replied  cheerfully  to  get-well 
messages  He  said  he  was  getting  a  good  rest 
and  hojjed   to  be  back  on   the  Job  soon. 

Mr  Dryfoos  had  had  rheumatic  heart  dis- 
ease as  a  young  man  He  first  learned  of  It 
when  It  prevented  his  acceptance  for  mili- 
tary service   In   World  War  II 

Mr  Dryfoos  Is  survived  by  his  widow,  three 
children,  his  mother  and  two  brothers  Mrs 
Dryfcxjs  la  the  former  Marian  EfBe  Sulz- 
berger, oldest  child  of  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger 
and  Iphlgene  Ochs  Sulzlierger  Mr  Dryfoos 
succeeded  Mr  Sulzberger  as  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Times  Mr  Sulzberger  Is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  newspaper 

The  three  Dryfoos  children  are  Jacqueline 
Hays.  t)om  May  8.  1943;  Robert  Ochs.  born 
November  4.  1944.  and  Susan  Warms,  born 
November  5.  1946 

Mr  Dryfoos  lived  at  1010  Fifth  Avenue. 
near  81st  Street,  and  at  Rock  Hill.  Stamford. 
Conn  His  mother,  the  former  Florence  Levi, 
now  Mrs  Myron  O  Lehman,  lives  at  Carlton 
House  His  father.  Jack  A  Dryfoos.  died  at 
the  age  of  52  In  1937  His  brothers  are  Don- 
ald Dryfoos.  of  301  East  47th  Street,  and 
Hugh   Dryfoos.  of  969  Park  Avenue 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  10  a  m. 
tomorrow  at  Temple  Emanu-Bl.  Fifth  Avenue 
at  65th  Street  The  burial  will  be  private 
The  family  has  requested  that  Instead  of 
sending  flowers,  friends  make  contributions 
to  Dartmouth  College,  from  which  Mr  Dry- 
foos was  graduated  In  1934 

Mr  Dryfoos  took  over  the  duties  of  pub- 
lisher of  the  Times  from  Mr  Sulzberger  on 
April  25.  1961  He  had  been  president  of 
the  New  York  Times  Co  since  1987  and  a 
director  since  1954.  when  he  was  named  vice 
president 


May  27 

Beginning    In    1943    he   served  as  a«i« 
to  the  publisher      For  a  year  previouiV*?' 
was    on    the    Times'    local    reportorUJ   « 
It  was  In  that  capacity  that  he  be«»ri  n-T 
room  friendships  that  contlnuedon  »  «**" 
name  basis  for  the  rest  of  his  life  " 

Mr     Dryfoos    brought    to   his   aseoclsu. 
genial  disposition  and  a  warm  good  nl7  * 
that    showed    Itself    In    his   ready  snuie   T* 
adjective    frequently   applied   to  hU  hor^T^ 
ance  was  "boyish  "  ff^v- 

At  the  s.Tme  time,  he  brought  to  the  n»^ 
aper  a  dedication  and  a  steadiness  of  Juh!" 
'"    ■   -     -       severe  test  in  the  li-J^ 
ike.    the   longest    and  costlw 
y  In  this  city  **^ 


P 
ment 


those     who 
(During    a    1 
Rico    for    a 


that  met  a 
newspajjer  strike 
In  the  Industry  In  this  city 

The    long    negotiations    were   wearln* 

.o«-     r^Hr.    were    to    any    degree    InvolC 
uU.    Mr     Dryfoos   flew   to  PvJv 
few    days,    but    he    was  alrwdt 
reeling  the  effects  of  his  Illness  and  did  not 
get  the  rest  he  had  sought  ) 

An  Informal,  unpretentious  man.  the  pub 
Usher  kept  generally  In  the  background  dur 
Ing    the    tedious    and    sometimes   r&ncorouj 
talks      Yet   he  exerted  a  constant  InHuence 
toward  conciliation  and  a  fair  settlement 

He    kept    In    mind    the   situation  of 
papers    In 
vival     was 


In   mind    the 
a    weaker 


nevi- 


given 


position,  whoss  lur- 
threatened  There  were  tlin« 
when  he  acted  as  a  peacemaker  and  vu 
Instrumental  In  persuading  negotlaton  to 
resume  interrupted  talks. 

MOBILIZED    RESOITRCES 

During  the  strike,  the  Times'  working 
personnel  dropped  from  about  5.000  to  900 
Mr  Dryfoos  and  his  advisers  mobilized  the 
900  so  that  the  newspaper  could  continue  to 
publish  itJ?  International  and  western  edi- 
lions  and  maintain  Its  ancillary  servlcw 
as  far  as  possible 

The  72  newspapers  In  the  United  Statei 
Canada  and  overseas  that  subscribe  to  Iht 
New  York  Times  News  Service  were 
20  000  words  a  night 

The  Western  edition  of  the  Times,  printed 
In  Los  Angeles  since  October  1.  1962.  con- 
tinued to  receive  most  of  Its  80  000  word*  t 
day  from  the  New  York  offlce 

The  Western  edition  had  been  announwd 
fomi.illy  by  the  Times  on  October  31.  1961. 
after  a  year's  study  of  the  operation  of  th» 
internatlonnl  edition,  printed  In  Paris  glnw 
October  1960. 

Mr  Dryfoos  had  taken  a  primary  role  In 
the  groundwork  for  the  Western  edition:  the 
decision  to  go  ahead  with  it  was  one  of  th« 
major  steps  taken  during  his  administration 
as  pvibllsher 

The  International  edition  continued  to  re- 
ceive an  average  of  36.000  word.s  a  nigh; 
during  the  strike  WQXR.  the  Time's  radic 
statlon.  more  than  doubled  Its  news  brosd- 
cast  time. 

Throughout  the  long  winter  of  dislocation 
Mr  Dryfoos  maintained  contact  with  bii 
staff.  Including  those  who  were  not  at  work 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  employees  at  thel: 
home  addresses  early  In  the  shutdown 
Some  of  them  replied  to  Mr  Dryfoos  to  ex- 
press their  appreciation  of  the  tone  of  the 
letter 

On  March  9.  he  wrote  again,  promising  ■» 
warm  welcome"  when  the  strike  was  over 
And  on  March  31.  when  employees  finally 
returned  to  work,  they  found  a  letter  repro- 
duced In  Mr  Dryfoos'  handwriting,  begin- 
ning:  "It's  good  to  see  you  back  at  work" 

To  a  friend,  he  wrote  on  March  14.  when 
the  end  of  the  strike  remained  in  doubt 
"Certainly  these  hundred  days'  have  t)eeE 
the  most  awful  I  have  ever  lived  through 
And.  In  a  scrapbook  begun  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed publisher,  a  reproduction  of  the  A»- 
soclated  Press  bulletin,  announcing  the  end 
of  the  strike,  on  March  31.  lay  yest^day  »t 
the  top  of  a  batch  of  unmounted  matsrlal. 

Apart  from  an  ability  to  maintain  a  per- 
sonal touch  throughout  his  large  organla- 
tlon.  Mr.  Dryfoos,  as  publisher  strove  to  male 
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K.  TUncs  more  readable  and  more  incisive 

hlle  sscrlflclng  none  of  the  paper's  compre- 
hsnslr*  news  ooTerage. 

Mr  Dryfoos'  first  act  as  publUher,  an- 
nounce oo  April  a».  19«1.  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  John  B.  Oakea  as  editor  ot  the  edi- 
vZitj  page.  He  kept  In  cloee  touch  with  Mr. 
Oakes  on  editorial  policy. 

He  also  kept  abreast  of  the  dally  news 
fl(rt»  He  usually  attended  the  dally  news 
conference,  at  which  the  next  morning's 
jiewipap*r  is  planned. 

TTie  publisher  also  bore  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility for  the  economic  health  of  the  paper. 
The  Tiroes  operated  on  a  profit  margin  so 
modest  that  it  sometimes  astonished  men 
In  other  lines  of  business 

While  Mr.  Dryfoos.  like  Mr.  Sulzberger  and 
Adolph  8.  Ochs  before  him,  felt  that  his 
primary  task  was  to  maintain  the  paper's 
independence  and  reliability,  he  also  felt 
that  It  was  necessary  for  the  Institutional 
rtrength  and  growth  of  the  New  York  Times 
to  improve  Its  profit  position.  He  made  that 
one  of  his  principal  alms  as  publisher. 

MARRIED    IN     194  1 

Orvll  Eugene  Dryfoos  joined  the  Times  6 
months  alter  his  marriage  on  July  8.  1941, 
to  the  Sulzbergers'  daughter.  Mr.  Sulzberger 
in  1936  had  succeeded  his  own  father-ln- 
law,  Ut.  Ochs.  as  publisher. 

i  was  sensible  enough  to  marry  the  boss' 
daughter, "  Mr  Sulzberger  once  remarked  to 
Mr  Dryfoos.  "and  you  were,  too." 

Marriage  changed  the  course  of  Mr.  Dry- 
{,x>s'  career.  A  sociology  major  at  Dart- 
mouth, be  had  obtained  his  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  and  then  surted  as  a  runner  in  Wall 
street  Eventually,  he  bought  a  seat  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Mr.  Sulzberger 
urged  him  to  Join  the  Times. 

•I  was  hesitant  about  coming  In."  Mr. 
Dryfoos  once  recalled.  "I  was  enjoying  my 
work  downtown  and  doing  fairly  well,  con- 
uderlng  conditions  then.  When  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger spoke  to  me  about  It.  I  thought  about 
It  for  aome  time  before  I  made  my  decision." 

%"hen.  having  made  his  decision,  and 
Joined  the  Times.  Mr.  Dryfoos  was  put  Into 
the  city  room.  For  a  year  he  worked  as  a 
cub  reporter  and  once  had  an  unbroken 
itrtng  of  17  night  assignments — an  ordeal 
tliat  gave  him  a  lasting  distaste  for  after- 
dinner  speeches. 

Hs  also  worked  as  a  legman  for  more  ex- 
perienced reporters.  Late  in  March  1942,  he 
accompanied  two  of  them  to  an  arms  plant 
In  Bridgeport.  Conn  ,  where  an  explosion 
had  killed  three  persons  and  injured  many. 

rOUND    SATISFAC-riOK 

It  was  an  aaslgnment  that  gave  the  Junior 
reporter  great  professional  satisfaction. 

A«  a  reporter  he  never  got  a  byline — an 
omission  he  occasionally  referred  to  later 
nth  mild  regret. 

For  a  while,  he  was  on  the  makeup  desk. 
Then  he  was  named  assistant  to  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger. As  an  executive  observer,  he  accom- 
panied Times  teams  to  every  major  party 
nsUonal  convention,  beginning  in  1944. 

As  an  administrator.  Mr.  Dryfoos  made  an 
outsUnding  record  at  the  "Hmes.  He  knew 
how  to  delegate  responsibility  and  at  the 
same  time  how  to  master  intricate  details 
himself.  But  none  of  his  ultimate  respon- 
BlblUtles  lessened  his  ease  of  manner  with 
his  staff. 

During  the  late  hour  negotiations  In  the 
Dally  News  strike  last  November  that  pre- 
ceded the  cltywlde  shutdown.  Mr.  Dryfoos 
never  failed  to  chat  with  his  own  and  other 
reporters  assigned   to  the  meetings. 

Orvll  Dryfoos  was  born  In  New  York  on 
November  8.  1912.  His  father  was  In  the 
textile  business  and  was  treasurer  of  a  paper 
novelty  manufacturing  company.  The  boy 
*M  sent  to  the  Horace  Mann  school,  where 
ne  was  on  the  soccer,  tennis,  and  swimming 
_^^»  He  also  wrote  a  sports  column  called 
me  Dug  Out"  for  the  Horace  Mann  Record. 


HONORABT    DEGREE    GRANTED 

Prom  Horace  Mann  be  went  to  Dartmouth. 
In  1057  Dartmouth  granted  hlna  an  honorary 
master  of  arts. 

l«ast  June  he  received  an  honorary  doctor 
of  laws  degree  from  Oberiln  College. 

His  first  Job  was  with  the  brokerage  firm 
of  Aslel  &  Co.,  where  he  remained  tot  3 
years.  In  1937.  as  a  partner  in  Sydney  Lew- 
Inson  &  Co..  he  purchased  a  seat  on  the 
Exchange.  He  was  an  active  trader  until 
the  end  of  1941.  and  gave  up  his  seat  on 
the  Exchange  8  years  later. 

A  sketch  of  Mr.  Dryfoos  in  the  Times 
of  April  26.  1961,  on  his  appointment  as  pub- 
lisher, noted  that  he  "Is  not  known  as  a 
'driving'  executive,  although  he  can  be  firm 
when  necessary."  and  that  "he  prefers  to  vest 
respoiifiibility  in  competent  men  and  let 
them  carry  out  the  duties  to  which  they 
have  been  assigned." 

Mr.  Ochs.  publisher  of  the  Times  from 
1896  until  his  death  on  April  8.  1935,  wrote 
In  his  will  that  it  was  the  responsibility  of 
the  Times  to  be  "an  independent  newspaper, 
entirely  fearless,  free  of  ulterior  Influence, 
and  unselfishly  devoted  to  the  public  wel- 
fare without  regard  to  individual  advantage 
or  ambition,  the  claims  of  pyarty  politics,  or 
the  voices  of  religious  or  personal  prejudice 
and  predilection." 

Under  that  will,  Mr.  Dryfoos  eventually 
became  one  of  three  trustees  controlling  a 
majority  of  the  voting  stock  of  the  Times. 
He  succeeded  Julius  Ochs  Adlcr,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager,  who  died  on  Oc- 
tober 3,  1955.  Tlie  two  other  trustees  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sulzberger. 

SETS   FORTH   GOAL 

In  a  personal  statement  on  the  editorial 
page  on  his  first  day  as  publisher,  Mr.  Dry- 
foos wrote: 

"I  pledge  that  my  associates  and  I  will 
maintain  vigilantly  the  high  standards  set 
by  our  predecessors." 

Mr.  Dryfoos  became  president  of  the  com- 
pany In  1957,  and  Mr.  Sulzberger,  remain- 
ing as  publisher,  became  board  chairman, 
a  new  position  in  the  organization.  Mr. 
Sulzberger's  retirement  as  publisher  came  4 
years  later. 

Mr.  Dryfoos  was  active  in  civic,  educational, 
philanthropic,  and  publlehing  industry  pro- 
grams. He  was  a  trustee  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege and  a  lay  trustee  of  Fordham  University. 
He  was  a  trustee  and  a  memljer  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

He  served  as  a  director  of  the  New  York 
Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau,  the  Hun- 
dred Year  Association  of  New  York,  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Association  and  the  New  York 
World's  Pair  1964. 

In  1963.  when  he  retired  as  a  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
sociation, he  was  awarded  a  bronze  plaque 
for  distinguished  service  to  the  newspaper 
business 

AIDED  RED  CROSS 

In  World  War  n  he  was  vice  chairman  of 
the  New  York  Red  Cross  Chapter's  Blood 
Donor  Committee.  This  was  the  forerunner 
of  the  peacetime  blood  donor  program. 

Mr.  Dryfoos  was  a  trustee  of  the  Baron 
de  Hlrsch  Fund.  He  belonged  to  the  Prance- 
America  Society,  the  American  Australian 
Association,  the  Pan-American  Society  of  the 
United  States,  the  Pilgrims,  and  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

He  was  a  member  of  Congregation  Emanu- 

El. 

His  clubs  Included  the  Century  Country 
of  White  Plains,  the  Dutch  Treat,  and  the 
Century  Association  of  7  West  43d  Street. 
His  suburban  address  was  1219  Rockrlmmon 
Road,  Stamford. 

Mr.  Dryfoos  was  president  and  director  of 
the  Interstate  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc. 
( WQXR) .  and  various  Times  subsidiaries.  He 
headed  the  New  York  Times  Foundation,  a 


corporation  arranged  for  charitable  purposes, 
and  the  New  York  nmes  Neediest  Cases 
Fund. 


[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times, 

May  26.  1963] 

Kennedy  and  Other  Leaders  Express 

Sympathy 

President  Kennedy  was  among  the  many 
prominent  persons  from  around  the  world 
who  yesterday  paid  tribute  to  the  late  Orvll 
E.  Dryfoos,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  many  mes- 
sages received  here: 

President  Kennedy:  "American  journalism 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished  figures 
today  with  the  death  of  Orvil  Drvfoos.  pub- 
lisher of  the  New  York  "Hmes.  'That  great 
newspaper  has  suffered  a  serlotis  loss.  Mr. 
Dryfoos  will  be  sorely  missed  by  those  who 
knew  and  admired  his  Integrity,  courage,  and 
his  devotion  to  Journalistic  truth." 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk:  "I  have 
learned  with  deep  sadness  of  the  untimely 
death  of  Mr.  Orvll  E.  Dryfoos,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Times.  His  pass- 
ing Is  a  profound  loss  to  Journalism,  to  the 
public  whom  he  so  well  served,  and  to  the 
many,  like  myself,  who  valued  him  as  a  per- 
sonal friend  and  a  creative  American." 

Mayor  Wagner;  'I  am  shocked  and  sad- 
dened by  the  death  of  Orvll  E.  Dryfoos,  who 
was  an  outstanding  publisher,  an  outstand- 
ing citizen,  and  a  friend  whose  memory  I 
shall  always  cherish.  He  was  a  vital  force 
In  this  community,  a  man  who  was  never 
afraid  to  speak  out  for  things  In  which  he 
believed,  and  the  good  he  did  testifies  to  the 
kind  of  fine  man  that  he  was.  Orvil  Dryfoos 
was  a  man  of  broad  Interests,  of  penetrating 
viewpoint,  of  unchallengeable  personal  In- 
tegrity; and  most  of  all,  he  was  a  man  of 
warmth,  wisdom,  and  compassion — the  kind 
of  man  we  are  proud  to  know  as  friend. 
New  York  City  mourns  his  passing.  All  of 
\xa  shall  miss  him  greatly  in  the  years  to 
come." 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  XJB.  representative  at 
the  United  Nations:  "I  am  shocked  by  the 
death  of  this  young  and  brilliant  man.  His 
promise  In  Journalism  was  limitless  and  I 
have  lost  an  old  and  dear  personal  friend. ' 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall: 
"All  of  us  in  Washington  who  knew  Orvil 
had  the  highest  regard  for  his  convictions 
and  traits  of  character.  By  his  thoughtful- 
ness  and  his  deep  interest  In  the  large  and 
small  problems  of  the  world  in  a  sense  he 
personified  the  best  traditions  of  the  New 
York  Times.  He  was  deeply  Interested  in 
the  things  that  add  quality  to  life,  and  this 
also  gave  him  special  distinction.  It  Is 
tragic  that  his  service  to  the  nation  has 
ended  in  the  very  prime  of  life." 

Herbert  H.  Letiman,  former  Senator  and 
Governor:  "I  am  deeply  shocked  and  sad- 
dened to  hear  of  the  untimely  passing  of 
Orvll  Dryfoos.  I  have  known  him  for  a 
great  many  years  and  had  a  great  affection 
and  admiration  for  him.  He  was  a  great 
newspaperman  and  a  great  American.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed  not  only  by  his  family 
and  his  countless  friends  but  by  the  entire 
community  which  he  served  so  well,  I  send 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  family."     ' 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits:  "He  was  one  of 
the  finest  of  men.  Already  a  leading  pub- 
lisher, every  sign  pointed  to  greatness  for  him 
in  his  chosen  field  and  in  the  unique  position 
of  his  paper.  We  shall  all  miss  a  great  and 
warm  friend  and  an  outstanding  American." 

Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating:  "Journalism 
has  lost  one  of  Its  most  brilliant  and  distin- 
guished leaders.  His  death  is  a  tragic  loss 
not  only  to  the  New  York  Times  but  the  en- 
tire profession  which  he  so  responsibly  and 
nobly  served.  His  friends  and  admirers,  of 
whom  I  was  privileged  to  be  one,  are  deeply 
saddened." 
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BemATd  F.  Olmbel,  chairman  of  the  bocird 
OUnbel  Brothers,  Inc.:  "In  the  untimely 
paeslng  of  Orrll  K.  DrTfooe.  the  newspaper 
world  and  the  community  haa  suffered  a 
great  Iom.  HU  character,  ability  and  high 
sense  of  Integrity  and  modeaty,  were  In- 
spiraUons  to  aU.  He  enjoyed  the  affection 
and  respect  of  everyone  who  knew  him  and 
will  be  missed  by  many." 

Jack  I.  Straus,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
R  H  Macy  &  Co  :  "OrrU's  death  is  a  tragic 
blow  to  the  new8paf)er  profession,  to  the  New 
York  community  and  to  the  world  His  bril- 
liant and  courageous  leadership  of  his  great 
InsUtutlon  was  testimony  to  his  character 
and  unique  ability.  We  have  lost  one  of 
our  city's  great  people  and  I  have  lost  a  fine 
personal  friend." 

Henry    C.    Alexander,    chairman,    Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York.     "The  death 
of  Orvll    Dryfooe   In    the   prime   of    his    dls- 
tlngulahed    service    to    publishing    and     to 
the  community  Is  shocking  and  tragic      He 
filled     with    competence     and     unassuming 
modesty    a    place  of   high   responsibility   in 
the  life  and  work  of  a  great  city     The  con- 
dolence of  all  goes  to  his  family  and  his  as- 
sociates on  the  great  loss  they  have  suffered   • 
Rev.   Dr.  Julius   Mark,  senior  rabbi.   Con- 
gregation Emanu-El:   "His  untimely  passing 
was  a  severe  shock  not  only  to  his  associates 
but  to  his  host  of   friends.     He   carried   on 
the    fine   traditions   of    the  Times.     He   was 
respected    In    his    profession    and    won    the 
esteem  of  newspapermen  not  merely  In  this 
country    but     throughout     the     world      His 
passing  at  so  early  an  age  Is  a  tragic  blow. 
The   hearts   of   his    Innumerable    friends   go 
out  In  sjrmpathy   to   his   wife,   his  children, 
and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  • 
Rabbi    Maurice    N     Blsendrath.    president. 
Union   of  American    Hebrew   Congregations: 
"We  Join  with  the  many  persons  throughout 
the   world   In   mourning   the    loss    of   a   dis- 
tinguished leader  in  the  field  of  Journalism 
His  personal  Integrity  and  high  Ideals  were 
refiected  In  the  high  standards  for  which  the 
New  York  Times  has  come  to  be  esteemed." 
Very  Rev   Laurence  J   McGlnley.  rector  and 
president,   Pordham   University:    "New   York 
and   the  publishing   world   have   lost   a    very 
fine   young   leader   who   had    a   great    vision 
and  both  the  Intellectual  and  moral  stamina 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  through  the  printed 
word.     He    had    a    very    personal    sympathy 
with  good  causes  and  he  will  be  much  missed 
by  those  of  us  who  knew  him  and  who  are 
grateful  to  him  for  the  fine  example  he  gave 
In  a  very  Important  sphere.     This  university 
Is  particularly  sorry  to  lose  him  because  he 
was  a  very  cherished  member  of  our  board 
of  lay  trustees  " 

Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College:  "The 
trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  have  lost  In 
Orvll  E  Dryfoos  a  beloved  colleague  The 
warmth  of  his  heart  and  the  range  of  his 
knowledge  were  remarkable  In  academic 
life,  he  remained  In  touch  with  the  world 
that  gives  substance  to  the  mind,  but  he 
never  lost  sight  of  the  spiritual  aspirations 
that  give  meaning  to  practical  affairs 
Dartmouth  College  will  be  ever  in  hU  debt, 
not  merely  for  what  he  did.  but  also  for 
what  he  was  His  life  was  a  noble  example 
of  what  it  means  to  be  a  liberally  educated 
man  " 

Dr  John  S.  Dickey,  president  of  Dart- 
mouth College  I  have  never  known  pri- 
vate responsibility  to  be  borne  as  a  public 
trust  with  more  grace  and  greater  fidelity 
than  he  brought  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Times.  Dartmouth  College  was  the  bene- 
ficiary of  his  devoted  trusteeship  All  who 
knew  him  were  enriched  by  the  generosity 
of   his  spirit  " 

Howard  8  Cullman,  honorarv  chairman. 
Port  of  New  York  Authority  and  president 
of  Cullman  Brothers,  Inc  :  "America  has  lost 
a  great  citizen  and  an  outstanding,  public- 
spirited  publisher      I  have  lost  a  warm  per- 


sonal  friend,  whom  I  have  admired  all  his 

life  " 

John  Hay  Whitney,  editor  In  chief  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 
"No  one  knows  a  man  quite  as  well  as  his 
competitors,  and  In  the  3  years  since  he 
assumed  control  of  the  New  York  Times,  we 
at  the  Herald  Tribune  came  to  know  and 
admire  Orvll  Dryfoos.  He  was  an  asset  to 
his  newspaper  He  presided  over  its  recent 
expansion  to  the  West  Coast  and  he  helped 
to  maintain  Its  finest  qualities  But  more 
than  that,  he  was  an  asset  to  the  entire 
newspaper  community  In  this  city  and  In 
the  Nation  as  a  man  of  good  will,  good  taste 
and  constant  interest  In  the  value  and  func- 
tion of  news  For  that,  and  more  for  the 
fine  human  qualities  that  made  him  a  friend 
we  shall  miss  him." 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  Gannett  Newspapers:  'I  am 
shocked  to  learn  of  Orvll  s  passing  He  was 
a  wonderful  friend  and  a  dedicated  pub- 
lisher who  put  the  call  of  his  many  respon- 
sibilities to  his  newspaper  ahead  of  every- 
thing eUe  He  will  be  sadly  missed  by 
many"  ■' 

Pierre  Laznreff.  publisher  and  editor  of 
Prance-Soir:  "The  death  of  Orvll  Dryfoos 
throws  newspapermen  and  newspapers 
throughout  the  world  into  cruel  mourning 
The  New  York  Times  and  the  one  who  was 
its  most  recent  animator  are  examples  and 
guides  for  our  entire  profession  " 

Henry  L.  Lambert,  president  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Trade:  "His  services  not  only 
to  the  Times,  which  he  served  so  well  but 
to  the  community  as  well,  will  be  missed  " 

Mlms  Thomason,  president  of  United  Press 
International:  "Not  only  his  family  and  the 
New  York  Times,  but  the  entire  profession 
has  suffered  a  great  loss  In  the  death  of 
Orvll  Dr>'foo6  It  is  twice  a  tragedy  that 
his  passing  should  have  occurred  so  early  in 
an  already  outstanding  career." 

Walter  Thayer,  president  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune:  "Orvll  Dryfoos  and  I  became 
warm  friends  under  one  of  the  most  difficult 
situations  our  newspapers,  or  the  newspapers 
of  this  city,  have  ever  faced:  the  long 
drawn-out  strikes  that  ended  only  2  months 
ago  In  that  time,  when  public  and  private 
demands  were  at  odds,  when  the  need  was 
for  understanding  and  breadth  of  outlook, 
he  showed  himself  to  all  Involved  as  a  man 
of  deep  personal  Integrity  and  complete  self- 
lessness His  concern  had  become  the  whole 
of  the  newspaper  Industry  in  the  city  and 
the  Nation  and  he  gave  of  himself  unstint- 
Ingly  to  solve  its  problems.  To  all  those  who 
dealt  with  him  he  was  generous.  Intelligent 
and  fine  His  sudden  passing  is  a  sharp 
personal  loss.  It  is  a  loss,  too.  to  New  York 
and  to  the  Nation  of  which  he  was  a  leading 
citizen." 

Richard  D  Peters,  editor  of  the  New  York 
World -Telegram  and  the  Sun:  "This  is  a 
great  loss  for  American  Journalism.  Mr 
Dryftvjs  had  wonderful  enthusiasm  for  every- 
thing about  newspapers  and  the  men  and 
women  working  with  them  " 

F  M  Flynn,  president  of  the  Dally  News: 
'OrvUs  death  is  a  deeply  saddening  shock 
to  me  He  was  a  loyal  friend,  a  kind  and 
generous  person  of  great  character  His 
firm  belief  In  a  strong  and  free  press  caused 
him  to  give  untiringly  of  his  time  and  ability 
to  newspaper  problems.  The  long  hours  and 
endless  seeking  for  fair  solutions  to  the  re- 
cent labor  controversies  undoubtedly  placed 
a  heavy  toll  on  his  health  Newspapermen 
everywhere  will  share  the  loss  which  his  as- 
sociates at  the  New  York  Times  must  suffer. 
My  most  sincere  and  hearfelt  sympathy  is 
extended  to  Marian  and  other  members  of 
Orvll's  family." 

Miles  H  Wolff,  acting  president  of  the 
A.merican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and 
pxecutlve  editor  of  the  Greensboro  (NC) 
Daily  News:  "The  death  of  Orvll  E  Dryfoos 
is  3.  blow  to  American  Journalism.    Although 
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he  was  head  of  the  New  York  Ti». 
a  short  time,  he  had  demonstrated^  **•» 
was  a  worthy  successor  to  Arthiu?^R^'>« 
berger  and  the  late  Adolph  a  rvK  **■ 
ability  had  brought  him  recofWZ  *>• 
leader  In  the  newspaper  Indusb^  *•  * 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editor.  .?• 
the  Nation  In  sympathy  to  hU  famn  ^ 
his  associates  on  the  New  York  Tla^T'  **" 
Donald  B.  Abert.  execuUve  vice  pr««u«, 


great  snoca  to  learn  of  the  death  "f  " ' 
Dryfoos  His  death  is  a  great  loss  ^  If 
newspaper  Industry."  *« 

Jack  Tarver,  chairman  of  the  bo«M 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  AnT^  °' 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  n^ 
dent  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con-T" 
tion:  Mr  Dryfoos  was  one  of  the^^" 
working  newspapermen  I  ever  knew  a! 
was  a  member  of  our  board  and  1  c«Z 
to  rely  on  him  and  his  InstlncUre  i!!* 
sight  Into  our  problems  As  publish*,  ", 
the  New  York  Times,  it  would  have  L 
easy  for  him  not  to  care  about  the  probb^" 
of  smaller  papers  but  he  showed  that  he  d^ 
care  and  that  he  had  an  overall  undersUM 
ing  of  the  industry.  He  had  a  tremeDdoni 
grasp  not  only  of  the  obligations  of  a  neiT 
paper  but  also  of  what  it  must  havtT 
serve  the  public  and  its  readers  " 

Harold  L  Bache.  of  Bache  &  Co  —wi, 
devotion  and  accomplishments  In  the  iwl 
of  Journalism  will  remain  an  inspiring  « 
ample  for  many  future  generations  " 

Dr     J     George    Harrar.    president    Rocfa 
feller  Foundation:  "The  tragic  and  untlmelt 
death  of  Orvll  Dryfoos  Is  an  irreparable  las 
to  much  more  than  the  world  of  Joumsliaij 
Mr     Dryf(X)s    has   been   one   of    the  clean*- 
voices  in   the  Nation  In  support  of  prcgm.' 
sive  effort  towards  the  solution  of  problena 
Involving  race  relations  and  equality  of  op 
portunlty  for  all      As  a  trustee  of  the  Roelw- 
feller    Foundation,    he    was    a    sensitive  bot 
strong  and  wise  force      All  of  us  share  wilt 
his  fiunlly  a  deep  sense  of  personal  sorro* 
George  D    Woods,  president  of  the  Int«- 
natlonal    Bank    for    Reconstruction:    "Orn; 
Dryfoos    had    great    Integrity    and   a  klndlT 
sympathetic,    understanding   character  wlti 
a    fine    training    under    his    predecessor  tai 
father-in-law.    Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger     Bt 
was  at  the  threshold  of  a  constructive  caiwi 
as    one    of    our    great    newspaper   publiahen 
His  Influence  for  sound  liberalism  and  toler 
ance  in  national  and  international  problans 
will  be  sorely  missed.    His  family  and  frlendi 
have   suffered    a    tragic    and   untimely  Im 
Barrett    McGurn,    president    of    the   Over 
seas  Press  Club:    "Members  of  the  Overaeu 
Press  Club  stricken  at  tragic  news     Slncerw 
condolences." 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York  "Mr 
Dryfoos  will  ever  be  remembered  by  Guiid 
members  at  the  Times  as  an  understanding 
and  sympathetic  employer,  and  by  new- 
papermen  everywhere  as  a  publisher  of  vi- 
sion who  boldly  expanded  his  great  newv 
paper  to  national  and  International  scope 
against  the  tide  of  so  many  newspaper  da- 
ings  " 

John  Costello,  chairman  of  the  Times  uni: 
of  the  Newspaper  Guild  "We  will  remember 
Mr  Dryfoos  for  his  friendly  ways  and  hli 
many  acts  of  personal  kindness." 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  Orvil  E.  Dryfoos  brings  a  tre- 
mendou.s  loss,  both  to  journalism  and 
to  the  Nation.  The  publisher  of  Uk 
New  York  Times  was  renowned  for  the 
guidance  he  provided  his  newspaper  and 
for  the  interest  and  dedication  he  gate 
to  his  city.  State,  and  Nation. 

Personally,  he  will  remain  In  mj 
memory  as  one  of  the  towering  figures 
of   our   time  in   the   field   he  so  richly 
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honored  by  his  gifts  of  spirit,  of  Intellect, 
gnd  of  personal  dedication. 

Professionally,  the  excellence  of  the 
fiines  is  its  own  eloquent  testimonial  to 
jils  genius  as  a  newspaper  executive. 

Publicly,  his  devotion  to  serving  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  and  his  self- 
less efforts  in  the  public  service  have  won 
him  the  gratitude  and  respect  of  coimt- 
less  numbers  the  Nation  over. 

I  Join  with  the  world  in  mourning  his 
death. 
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VISIT    TO    TENNESSEE    BY    PRESI- 
DENT KENNEDY 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday.  May  18.  my  State  of  Tennes- 
see was  honored  by  an  all-too-brief  visit 
by  President  Kennedy.  I  believe  it  was 
the  first  visit  to  Tennessee  by  a  Presi- 
dent in  office  since  the  administration 
of  the  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  welcome  given  President  Kennedy 
vas  one  of  the  warmest  and  most  enthu- 
giftstic  that  I  have  ever  seen  the  people 
of  Tennessee  give  a  distinguished  visitor. 
Some  250.000  persons  turned  out  to  greet 
him  during  the  approximately  3  hours 
be  was  in  the  capital  of  our  State. 

The  high  point  of  his  visit,  of  course, 
was  the  President's  speech  before  about 
33,000  persons  at  Dudley  Field,  the  Van- 
derbilt  University  stadium.  He  spoke  on 
the  occasion  of  the  90th  anniversary  of 
Vanderbilt.  Not  only  was  the  speech 
Interrupted  many  times  by  applause,  but 
it  was  hailed  by  many  distinguished 
Tennesseans  as  a  great  declaration  of 
human  rights  and  responsibilities.  For 
example.  Dr.  Alexander  Heard,  the  chan- 
cellor of  Vanderbilt.  called  it  "an  educa- 
tional state  paper  of  the  first  impor- 
tance." I  am  confident  that  it  will  be 
quoted  for  many  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  entire  proceedings 
at  the  Vanderbilt  stadium.  Including  the 
President's  address  as  actually  delivered. 
have  been  recorded  In  the  Vanderbilt 
Garette  of  May  22.  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  report  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

[from  the  Vanderbilt  Gazette,  May  22.  1963) 
A*  Addriss  bt  the  President  of  the  Vnttv) 
States  Commemorating  the  Pounding  of 
Vanderbilt  Uni vERsrrr— Record  of  the 
PiocEEDiNcs  AT  Vanderbu-t  Stadujm  Mat 
18.  1063 

Chancellor  Alexander   Heard    (presiding) 
Please   remain    seated    while    the    Reverend 
WUllRm    C     Pinch,     Dean    of     the    Divinity 
School  of  Vanderbilt  University,   gives   the 
invocation. 

Ft^.\1  Jf^"-^"^  ^  ^^^"  Almighty  and 
Eternal  God.  we  thank  thee  for  the  vision 
Of  the  founders  of  thU  university,  for  the 
W?h  purpose   of   lt«  creation    in   a   time  of 

un^T  "^^^''  ^^"^  ""'^y  '"Igbt  be  restored 
and  the  peoples  of  this  country  be  made  one 
we  praise  Thee  for  all  who  have  shared  in 
>«  service  across  these  years  and  we  pray 
T^  continued  blessing  upon  Vanderbilt  Unl- 
ZyiZ    "    '^    °^°^*"'     *"^    ever-enlarging 

de?t^'.w'^t^  °^^  country.  Upon  the  Presl- 
.nth  f/*"*  ^'''**^  ^^^  a°<»  all  thoM  in 
mhorlty     let     Thy     benediction     rest.     In 

tnni.  I'  ""•'^  °'  o""-  P*'-"  and  our  oppor- 
tunity, lift  us  up  to  be  a  force  for  freedom 


for  rlghteotisness,  and  for  peace.  Above  all 
grant  us  a  spirit  of  service  which  will  abolish 
pride  of  place  and  Inequity  of  opjxjrtunlty. 

Through  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 

Chancellor  Rkard.  Ladles  and  gentlemen, 
Vanderbilt  University  welcomes  you  to  thla 
celebration  of  the  90th  anniversary  of 
lt«  founding.  We  welcome  especially  the 
students  and  faculties  of  the  schools,  and 
colleges,  and  universities  of  Nashville  and 
Tennessee.  Vanderbilt  Is  glad  to  b«  situated 
In  a  congenial  city  of  many  educational  In- 
stitutions. We  have  Invited  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  each  of  this  community's  13  other 
institutions  of  higher  learning  to  sit  with 
our  guest,  on  the  platform,  as  a  symbol  of 
our  welcome  to  them  and  of  their  welcome 
to  him. 

VanderbUt  Is  a  private  university  In  the 
public  service.  We  are  pleased  that  our  guest 
chose  to  visit  this  State  on  the  30th  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  congressional  act 
creating  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
This  act  has  made  the  name  of  Tennessee 
known  in  every  spot  on  the  globe  where  na- 
tions struggle  for  orderly  and  comprehensive 
development  of  their  human  and  natural 
resources,  under  conditions  of  political  liber- 
ty and  economic  opportunity,  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people.  The  three  directors  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  are  here  with  us 
on    the   platform.     [Applause.] 

It  Is  our  pleasure  to  share  this  occasion 
with  the  U-8.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  In  a 
few  minutes,  when  the  Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces  speaks  to  you.  he  will 
begin  excavation  for  the  Cordell  Hull  Dam 
near  Carthage,  Tenn  ,  by  pressing  a  key  that 
will  explode  the  first  charge  of  dynamite 
at  the  construction  site.  Nearer  by,  work 
on  the  Percy  Priest  Dam  will  also  begin  In 
the  Immedate  future.  These  2  projects 
are  the  seventh  and  eighth  units  In  a  sys- 
tem of  14  dams  and  reservoirs  in  the 
Corps  of  Engineers'  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Cumberland  River  Basin.  I  will 
ask  four  persons  on  the  platform  to  stand, 
and  I  ask  you  to  withhold  your  recognition 
until  all  of  them  have  done  so. 

Mrs.  J.  Percy  Priest,  whose  husband  for 
many  years  represented  this  district  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Lt.  Gen.  Walter  K.  Wilson,  chief  of  the 
US.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Brig.  Oen.  Walter  P.  Leber,  division  engi- 
neer for  the  Ohio  River. 

Col.  James  B.  Newman  III,  division  engi- 
neer for  the  Nashville  District.  (Applause.) 
You  will  see  In  your  program  the  names 
of  persons  who  have  been  asked  to  add  dis- 
tinction to  this  occasion  by  their  presence 
on  the  platform.  They  represent  many 
phases  of  our  political  system  through  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  govern  them- 
selves. I  wish  to  ask  certain  of  these  to 
stand,  after  which  you  may  give  them  a 
cheer. 

The  leader  of  the  most  significant  current 
Innovation  in  local  government  In  America, 
the  mayor  of  Metropolitan  Nashville,  the 
Honorable  Beverly  Brlley. 

Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  Tennessee:  The  Honorable  Ross 
Bass,  the  Honorable  Robert  A.  Everett  the 
Honorable  Joe  L.  Evins,  the  Honorable 
Richard  Pulton.     [Applause.] 

I  also  ask  to  stand  the  following  Senators 
of  the  United  States:  The  Honorable  Estes 
Kefauver,  of  Tennessee;  the  Honorable  Al- 
bert Gore,  of  Tennessee;  the  Honorable 
Lister  Hill,  of  Alabama;  the  Honorable 
John  Sparkman,  of  Alabama.  And  finally 
the  Governor  of  Tennessee,  the  Honorable 
Prank    G.    Clement.     [Applause] 

Ninety  years  ago  Vanderbilt  University 
was  born.  It  was  born  of  a  need,  deeply 
felt;  of  a  vUlon,  clearly  held;  and  of  the  es- 
sential means,  wisely  provided.  The  educa- 
tional poverty  of  a  section  was  a  liability  of 
the  Nation.  To  help  meet  the  need  a  far- 
sighted  bishop  projected  a  university,  as  he 


said,  "of  the  highest  order."  To  build  and 
endow  such  a  university.  Commodore  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt  made  a  well-informed  do- 
nation. Our  country,  rent  by  a  civil  war, 
needed  desperately  to  be  united.  Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt.  a  northerner,  suggested  his 
purjKJse  when  he  said: 

"If  Vanderbilt  University  shall  through 
its  Influence  contribute  to  strengthening  the 
ties  which  should  exist  between  all  sections 
of  our  common  country,  I  shall  feel  that  It 
has  accomplished  one  of  the  objects  that 
led  me  to  take  an  Interest  In  It." 

In  the  90  years  since,  this  Institution  has 
become  a  university  with  complex  educa- 
tional missions.  It  views  the  Nation  as  Its 
campus  and  the  world  as  Its  proper  concern 
Its  students  come  here  from  all  States  In 
the  Union  and  from  many  nations  around 
the   globe.     It   occupies    a   significant    place 

In  the  community  of  American  universities 

these  universities  that  have  become  the  most 
effective  agents  of  our  highest  national  pur- 
pose: a  Just,  enlightened,  and  productive 
life.  Its  achievement  and  its  hopes  spring 
from  the  labor  and  the  devotion  of  many 
They  spring  from  the  talent  and  dedication 
of  Its  facilities  and  staffs,  of  Its  trustees  of  its 
alumni,  of  Its  friends  everywhere,  and  from 
the  loyal  support  of  this  community  where 
It  lives.  The  university's  hopes,  and  their 
fulfillment,  have  been  the  special  concern  of 
descendants  of  Commodore  VanderbUt  For 
Individual  achievement  and  philanthropy 
over  multiple  generations  this  famous  family 
has  few  parallels  In  our  history.  Many  Van- 
derbllts.  over  many  decades,  have  given  of 
themselves  and  their  substance  to  this  uni- 
versity In  a  glowing  expression  of  social 
responsibility. 

First  among  these  Is  the  present  leader  of 
the  university's  board  of  trust,  Mr  Harold 
Stirling  Vanderbilt,  great-grandson  of  the 
founder.  He  has,  to  the  regret  of  us  all,  been 
forced  by  Illness  to  cancel  his  plana  to  at- 
tend these  ceremonies  and  to  present  our 
guest,  who  Is  his  friend  of  over  20  years  To 
represent  all  of  the  Vanderbilt  family  we 
are  honored  to  have  on  the  platform  two  of 
Its  members,  the  Honorable  William  H  Van- 
derbilt, president  of  the  Citizens'  Research 
Foundation  and  former  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  his  son.  William  H.  Vanderbilt 
Jr.  We  win  be  grateful  If  these  two  gentle- 
men will  stand  so  that  you  may  see  them  to 
acknowledge  their  presence.      (Applause] 

Now.  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Vanderbilt 
University  welcomes  to  Its  campus  and  pre- 
sents to  you  the  President  of  the  United 
States.     (Applause] 

President  John  F.  Kennedt.  Thank  vou 
very  much. 

Mr.  ChanceUor.  Mr.  Vanderbilt.  Senator 
Kefauver.  Senator  Gore.  Congressman  Ful- 
ton, Congressman  Evlns.  Congressman  Bass 
Congressman  Everett,  distinguished  guests' 
members  of  the  Judiciary,  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  of  the  Tennessee  Valley.  I  first  of 
all  want  to  express  my  warm  appreciation  to 
the  Governor  and  the  mayor  of  this  State 
and  city  and  to  the  people  for  a  very  gen- 
erous welcome.  And  particularly  to  all  those 
young  men  and  women  who  lined  the  streets 
and  played  their  music  for  us  as  we  drove  In 
to  the  stadium.  We  are  glad  they  are  here 
with  us  and  we  feel  the  musical  future  of 
this  city  and  State  Is  assured.     [Applause  ] 

Many  things  bring  us  together  today  We 
are  saluting  the  90th  anniversary  of  Vander- 
bilt University,  which  has  grown  from  a 
small  Tennessee  university  and  Institution 
to  one  of  our  Nation's  greatest,  with  seven 
different  colleges,  and  with  more  than  half 
of  Its  4.200  students  from  outside  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee. 

And  we  are  saluting  the  30th  anniversary 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which 
transformed  a  parched,  depressed,  and  flood - 
ravaged  region  Into  a  ferUle,  productive 
center  of  Industry,  science,  and  agriculture 
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We  axe  saJuUng— by  Initiating  construc- 
tion ot  a  dam  in  hia  name — a  great  Tennes- 
see Bta teaman.  Ck^rdell  Hull  [applause] .  the 
father  of  reciprocal  trade,  the  grandfather 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  Secretary  of  State 
who  presided  over  the  transformation  of  this 
Nation  from  a  life  of  Isolation  and  almost 
Indifference  to  a  state  of  responsible  world 
leadership. 

And,  anally,  we  are  saluting — by  the  rec- 
ognition of  a  forthcoming  dam  in  his  name — 
J  Percy  Priest  [  applause  ].  a  former  colleague 
of  mine  In  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
represented  this  district,  this  State,  and  this 
Nation  In  the  Congress  for  16  turbulent 
years,  years  which  witnessed  the  crimibling 
of  empires,  the  splitting  of  the  atom,  the 
conquest  of  one  threat  to  freedom  and  the 
emergence  of  still  another. 

U  there  Is  one  unchanging  theme  that 
r\ma  throughout  these  Bejsarate  stories.  It 
Is  that  everything  changes  but  change  Itself. 
We  live  in  an  age  of  movement  and  change. 
both  evolutionary  and  revolutionary,  both 
good  and  evil — and  In  such  an  age  a  univer- 
sity has  a  special  obligation  to  hold  fast  to 
the  best  of  the  past  and  move  fast  to  the 
best  of  the  future. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  Prince  Bis- 
marck said  that  one-third  of  the  students 
of  German  universities  broke  down  from 
overwork,  another  third  broke  down  from 
dissipation,  and  the  other  third  ruled  Ger- 
many. I  do  not  know  which  third  of  the 
student  body  of  Vanderbilt  is  here  today,  but 
I  am  cotrQdent  we  are  talking  to  the  future 
rulers  of  Tennessee  and  America  in  the  spirit 
of  this  university.     [Applause] 

The  essence  of  Vanderbilt  is  still  learn- 
ing— the  essence  of  Its  outlook  Is  still  liber- 
ty— and  liberty  and  learning  will  be  and 
must  be  the  touchstones  of  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity and  of  any  free  university  In  this 
country  or  the  world. 

I  say  two  touchstones^yet  they  are  almost 
Inseparable,  ins  parable  if  not  Indistinguish- 
able. For  liberty  without  learning  Is  always 
in  peril,  and  learning  without  liberty  Is  al- 
ways In  vain.  This  SUte.  this  city,  this 
campus  have  stood  long  for  both  human 
rights  and  human  enlightenment — and  let 
that  forever   be  true. 

This  Nation  is  now  engaged  In  a  continu- 
ing debate  about  the  rights  of  a  portion  of  its 
cltiaens.  That  will  go  on.  and  those  rights 
will  expand,  until  the  standard  first  forged 
by  the  Nations  founders  has  been  reached — 
and  all  Americans  enjoy  equal  opportunity 
and  liberty  under  law.     [Applause  ) 

But  this  Nation  was  not  founded  solely 
on  the  principle  of  citizen  rights.  Equally 
Important — though  too  often  not  discussed — 
Is  the  citizens  responsibility.  (Applause  ] 
For  our  privileges  can  be  no  greater  than 
our  obligations.  But  the  question  of  our 
rights  can  endure  no  longer  than  the  per- 
formance of  our  responsibilities.  Each  can 
be  neglected  only  at  the  peril  of  the  other. 
I  speak  to  you  today,  therefore,  not  of 
your  rights  as  Americans  but  of  your  respon- 
sibilities. They  are  many  In  number  and 
different  in  nature.  They  do  not  rest  with 
equal  weight  upon  the  shoulders  of  all. 
Equality  of  opportunity  does  not  mean 
equality  of  responsibility  All  Americans 
must  be  respxjnslble  citizens,  but  some  must 
be  more  responsible  than  others,  by  virtue 
of  their  public  or  their  private  positions, 
their  role  In  the  family  or  community,  their 
prospects  for  the  future  or  their  legacy  from 
the  past  Increased  responsibility  goes  with 
increased  ability — for  "those  to  whom  much 
is  given,  much  Is  required." 

Commodore  Vanderbilt  recognized  this 
responsibility — and  his  recognition  made 
possible  the  establishment  of  a  great  insti- 
tution of  learning  for  which  he  will  be  long 
remembered  after  his  steamboats  and  rail- 
roads have  been  forgotten. 


I  speak  In  particular,  therefore,  of  the 
responslbUlty  of  the  educated  citizen— in- 
cluding the  studenu.  the  facility,  and  the 
alumni  of  this  great  insUtuUon.  The  crea- 
tion and  maintenance  of  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, like  that  of  all  great  unlTerslUee,  haa 
required  considerable  effort  and  expenditure. 
And  I  cannot  believe  that  all  of  this  was 
undertaken  merely  to  give  this  school's  grad- 
uates an  economic  advantage  In  the  life 
struggle.     [Applause] 

"Kvery  man  sent  out  from  a  university." 
said  Prpfessor  Woodrow  Wilson,  "should  be 
a  man  of  his  nation,  as  well  as  a  man  of  his 
time." 

You  have  responslbUlty,  in  short,  to  use 
your  talent  for  the  benefit  of  the  society 
which  helped  develop  those  talents.  You 
must  decide,  as  Goethe  put  It,  whether  you 
will  be  an  anvil  or  a  hammer,  whether  you 
will  give  to  the  world  In  which  you  are 
reared  and  educated  the  broadest  possible 
benefits  of  that  education. 

Of  the  many  special  obligations  Incumbent 
upon  an  educated  citizen.  I  would  cite  three 
as  outstanding:  your  obligaUon  to  the  pur- 
suit of  learning;  your  obligation  to  serve  the 
public;  your  obligation  to  uphold  the  law. 
If  the  pursuit  of  learning  is  not  defended 
by  t.*ie  educated  citizen.  It  will  not  be  de- 
fended at  all.  For  there  will  always  be  those 
who  scoff  at  Intellectuals,  who  cry  out  against 
research,  who  seek  to  limit  our  educational 
system.  Modem  cynics  and  skeptics  see  no 
more  reason  for  landing  a  man  on  the 
moon — which  we  shall  do  [applause] — than 
the  cynics  and  skeptics  of  half  a  millennium 
ago  saw  for  the  discovery  of  this  country. 
They  see  no  harm  In  paying  those  to  whom 
they  entrust  the  minds  of  their  children 
a  smaller  wage  than  they  pay  to  those  to 
whom  they  entrust  the  care  of  their 
plumbing 

But  the  educated  citizen  knows  how  much 
more  there  Is  to  know  He  knows  that 
knowledge  Is  power,  more  so  today  than 
ever  before. 

He  knows  that  only  an  educated  and  In- 
formed people  will  be  a  free  people — that 
the  Ignorance  of  one  v«ter  In  a  democracy 
Imperils  the  security  of  all — and  that  If  we 
can,  as  Jefferson  put  It,  "enlighten  the  people 
generally  •  •  •  tyranny  and  the  oppressions 
of  mind  and  body  will  vanish,  like  evil 
spirits  at  the  dawn  of  day  "  And,  therefore, 
the  educated  citizen  has  a  8p)ecial  obligation 
to  encourage  the  pursuit  of  learning,  to  pro- 
mote exploration  of  the  unknown,  to  pre- 
serve the  freedom  of  inquiry,  to  suf>port  the 
advancement  of  research,  and  to  assist  at 
every  level  of  government  the  Improvement 
of  education  for  all  Americans,  from  grade 
school  to  graduate  school. 

Secondly,  the  educated  citizen  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  serve  the  public.  He  may  be  a 
precinct  worker  or  President  He  may  give 
his  talents  at  the  courthouse,  the  statehouse, 
the  White  House  He  may  be  a  civil  servant 
or  a  Senator,  a  candidate  or  a  campaign 
worker,  a  winner  or  a  loser.  But  he  must 
be  a  participant  and  not  a  spectator. 
(Applause  [ 

"At  the  Olympic  games,"  Aristotle  wrote. 
"It  Is  not  the  finest  and  strongest  men  who 
are  crowned,  but  they  who  enter  the  lists— 
for  out  of  these  the  prl7,e  men  are  selected 
So,  too.  In  life,  of  the  honorable  and  the 
good,  it  Is  they  who  act  who  rightly  win  the 
prizes  "  I  urge  all  of  you  today,  especially 
those  who  are  students,  to  act,  to  enter  the 
lists  of  public  service  and  rightly  win — or 
lose — the  prize. 

For  we  can  have  only  one  form  of  aristoc- 
racy in  this  country,  as  Jefferson  wrote  long 
ago  when  rejecting  John  Adams'  suggestion 
of  an  artificial  aristocracy  of  wealth  and 
birth.  It  Is.  he  wrote,  the  natural  aristocracy 
of  character  and  talent,  and  the  best  form  of 
government,     he    added,     was    that     which 
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selected  these  men  for  positions  of  »«.^ 
binty.  *~-    uus  or  tfmpotui, 

I  would  hope  that  all  educated  m*, 
would  fulflll  this  oWlgaUon-m^^Sr* 
govwnment.  here  in  NaahTiUe  herThTlv^ 
State,  in  the  Peace  Corps,  in  u^  ^^ 
Service.  In  the  Government  aervlce  r**' 
Tenneeaee  Valley,  in  the  world  i^  ^ 
find  the  preasurea  greeter  than  the  pa,  ^' 
may  endure  more  public  attack  than«Vm^°" 
But  you  win  have  the  unequalled  muS'^ 
tlon  of  knowing  that  your  charmetw  .!!' 
talent  are  oontrlbuUng  to  the  direct!^ 
success  of  this  free  society.  ^^  *'^*' 

Third,  and  finally,  the  educated  cltiwn  h. 
an  obligation  to  uphold  the  law  ThU  u  t!^ 
obligation  of  every  cltUen  in  a  free  J~J 
peaceful  society— but  the  educated  clu»n 
has  a  special  responsibility  by  the  virtue  r^ 
his  greater  understanding.  For  wheth*  h 
has  ever  studied  history  or  current  tyLu 
ethics  or  civlce.  the  rulea  of  a  profeeHoT „ 
the  tools  of  a  trade,  he  knows  that  oolv 
respect  for  the  law  makes  It  possible  for  fA,' 
men  to  dwell  together  In  peace  and  prorr^ 
He  knows  that  law  Is  the  adhesive  foreein 
the  cement  of  society,  creating  order  oot  ol 
chaos  and  coherence  In  place  of  anaretay  He 
knows  that  for  one  man  to  defy  a  la*  <» 
court  order  he  does  not  like  U  to  inviu 
others  to  defy  those  which  they  do  not  Ilk. 
leading  to  a  breakdown  of  all  JusUce  and  ^ 
order.  He  knows,  too,  that  every  fellow  min 
Is  entitled  to  be  regarded  with  decency  md 
treated  with  dignity.  Any  educated  dtlsfn 
who  seeks  to  subvert  the  law.  to  suppnii 
freedom,  or  to  subject  other  human  belan 
to  acts  that  are  leas  than  human,  degrades 
hU  Inheritance,  Ignores  his  learning,  and  be- 
trays his  obligation. 

Certain  other  societies  may  respect  th« 
rule  of  force — we  respect  the  rule  of  Uv 
[Applause.] 

The  Nation— Indeed,  the  whole  wwW— 
has  watched  recent  events  In  the  United 
States  with  alarm  and  dismay.  No  one  can 
deny  the  complexity  of  the  problem  Involrwl 
in  assuring  to  all  of  our  cltiaens  their  full 
rights  as  Americans.  But  no  one  can  gain- 
say the  fact  that  tlie  determination  to  securt 
these  rights  Is  In  the  highest  tradition  of 
American  freedom. 

In  these  momenta  of  tragic  disorder,  i 
special  burden  resu  on  the  educated  men 
and  women  of  our  country  to  reject  tb« 
temptations  of  prejudice  and  violence  and 
to  reaffirm  the  values  of  freedom  and  law  on 
which  our  free  society  depend. 

When.  90  years  ago.  Bishop  UcTyelrt 
proposed  to  Commodore  Vanderbilt.  the 
establishment  of  a  university,  he  Mid, 
"Commodore,  our  country  has  been  torn  to 
pieces  by  a  civil  wnr  •  •  •.  We  want  to  re- 
pair this  damage"  And  Commodore  Van- 
derbilt retorted,  "I  want  to  unite  this  coun- 
try, and  all  sections  of  it,  so  that  all  onr 
people  will  be  one" 

His  response — his  recognition  of  his  obli- 
gation and  opportunity — ^ave  Vanderbilt 
University  not  only  an  endowment  but  alao 
a  mission.  Now,  90  years  later.  In  a  tlnte  of 
tension.  It  Is  more  impxjrtant  than  ever  to 
unite  this  country  and  strengthen  these  tl« 
so  that  all  of  our  {>eople  will  be  one. 

Ninety  years  from  now,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Vanderbilt  University  will  still  be  ful- 
filling this  mission.  (Applause  )  It  will 
still  uphold  learning,  encourage  public  sen- 
Ice.  and  teach  respect  for  the  law.  It  will 
neither  turn  Its  back  on  truth  and  wisdom 
nor  turn  Its  face  from  newborn  challenge 
It  win  still  pass  on  to  the  youth  of  our  land 
the  full  meaning  of  their  rights  and  their 
responsibilities.  And  it  will  sUll  be  teach- 
ing the  truth—  the  truth  that  makes  u*  free, 
and  will  keep  us  free. 

Thank  you.     (Applause  ) 
Chancellor      HuAao.  The     President     will 
now    press   the    key    that    will   explode  the 
charge    that    will    begin    excavation  ot  Uit 
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Cordell  Hull  Dam.  [Loud  sound  of  explo- 
^on  transmitted  from  damslte  over  public 
address  system.  ] 

President  Kknnedt.  Really.  It  shows  how 
easy  It  U  to  be  President. 

Chancellor  Heard  These  exercises  now 
stand  adjourned 
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PROPOSAL    TO    MAKE    KNOXVILLE, 
TENN.,    AN    OPEN    CITY 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  15.  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
published  an  editorial  entitled.  "Let's 
Make  Knoxville  an  Open  City."  The 
editorial  called  for  a  solution  to  discrim- 
ination in  Knoxville  "by  common  consent 
and  not  by  force." 

I  commend  the  News-Sentinel  for  pro- 
posing this  thoughtful,  coruscientious  ap- 
proach to  a  problem  that  has  plagued 
many  areas  of  our  country,  in  lx)th  the 
South  and  the  North.  By  this  editorial, 
which  has  received  much  acclaim  in  let- 
ters to  the  editor  since  it  was  published, 
the  News-Sentinel  is  rallying  the  same 
kind  of  courageous  community  leader- 
ship that  such  newspapers  as  the  Mem- 
phis Press -Scimitar  and  the  Nashville 
Tennessean.  among  others,  have  inspired 
for  coping  with  similar  problems  in  their 
areas  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  News- 
Sentinel  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lrrs  Make  KNoxvrLLE  kn  Opxn  Crrr 

Lets  oi>en  up. 

The  time  has  come  when  Knoxville.  an  all- 
Amerlcan  city,  opened  up  to  all  Americans. 
We  are  convinced  of  this  and  urge  It  upon 
t.hu  community. 

This  means  admit  everybody  to  every  place 
thst  caters  to  the  general  public— to  the 
movies,  the  stores,  the  hotels,  motels,  and 
to  the  private  hospitals. 

And  let's  do  It  by  common  consent  and  not 
by  force.  This  calls  for  leadership  from 
Knoxvlllians  of  all  races  and  faiths — from 
toe  mayor  and  other  public  officials,  civic 
clubs,  the  churches,  the  educators,  and  above 
all  the  business  and  p.-ofesslonal  people. 
There  will  be  difficulties,  yes,  but  what  are 
difficulties  to  a  city  whose  people  In  recent 
years  have  Riven  Knoxville  lU  nationally 
famous  facelift  with  an  auditorium-coli- 
seum, mall,  promenade,  and  the  many  other 
physical  and  esthetic  achievements?  It  can 
be  done  and  we  believe  the  time  Is  now. 

We  are  weary  and  ashamed  of  the  violence 
which  occurred  in  Little  Rock.  New  Orleans. 
Albany.  Greenwood,  Birmingham,  and  Nash- 
rtlle  A  new  Industry  will  think  long  and 
hard  before  opening  in  any  of  them,  Knox- 
ville can  avoid  this  by  taking  down  no  ad- 
initunce  signs  and  becoming  an  all-Amerl- 
c;in  city. 

Our  local  schools  are  on  the  way  to  de- 
segregation. All  of  our  public,  tax-supported 
faclliUes  are  open  to  everyone.  But  many  of 
our  eating  places  still  bar  Negroes,  So  do 
our  movies,  even  though  NashvUle  and  At- 
lanu  theaters  admit  them. 

This  newspaper  contends  that  private  con- 
^rns  are  entitled  under  law  to  admit  whom 
'hey  please  and  bar  whom  they  please  But 
most  who  bar  Negroes  do  so  because  they  fear 
the  loss  of  their  white  customers.  We  would 
like  to  see  a  concerted  community  move- 
^Dt  to  persuade  all  business  establishments 
to  open  their  doors  to  everyone,  and  a  like 
movement  pledging  all  customers  to  patron- 


ize these  establishments.  We  urge  men  and 
women  of  good  faith  to  take  up  this  chal- 
lenge and  give  It  a  try. 

Meanwhile,  pickets,  disband.  Even  If  your 
resistance  Is  passive.  It  will  get  out  of  band. 
Look  at  Birmingham.     Look  at  Nashville. 

Discrimination  In  use  of  facilities  open  to 
the  public  cannot  be  harbo'ed  by  anyone  who 
really  believes  In  either  the  Christian  re- 
ligion or  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — or  In  democracy.  Knoxville  has  a 
chance  to  prove  that  she  Is  not  only  an  all- 
Amerlcan  city,  but  a  southern  one.  The  true 
southerner  was  a  gentleman. 


"GENERAL  PATTON,  OLD  'BLOOD 
AND  GUTS',  HAD  ANOTHER  SIDE"— 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  BOGGS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Senate  breakfast 
group,  our  esteemed  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Delaware 
FMr.  BoGGsl.  delivered  an  excellent  ad- 
dress regarding  the  late  Gen.  George 
Patton,  dealing  with  some  of  the  per- 
sonal facets  of  his  life.  As  always,  the 
remaiks  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
were  extremely  worthwhile.  In  this  in- 
stance, he  presented,  in  a  most  clear 
and  attractive  way,  valuable  thoughts 
about  this  fine  soldier. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  so  that  they  may  thus  be  shared 
with  all  Senators  and  the  public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

General  Patton — Old  "Blood  and  Grrrs" 

Had  Another  Srox 
(Remarks  by  Senator  J.  Caleb  Bogcs  at 
Senate  breakfast  group.  May  22,  1963) 
Major  Cooper's  achievement,  his  appear- 
ance yesterday  before  the  joint  session,  and 
his  humble  and  modest  manner — with  his 
deep  reliance  upon  God — I  am  sure  have  been 
an  Inspiration  to  all. 

We  could  dwell  this  morning  on  Major 
Cooper's  faith  and  courage,  but  I  planned 
my  talk  around  another  military  man  In 
recognition  of  our  Armed  Forces  and  ob- 
servance of  Armed  Forces  Day.  We  are  all 
living  In  dangerous  times  of  confilct  and 
revolution  and  of  exciting  new  adventure, 
each  of  us  fighting  a  battle  every  day  in 
one  way  or  another.  Steadfast  faith  in 
God  Is  essential,  and  I  thought  we  might 
find  some  encouragement  in  the  spiritual 
experience  of  an  unusual  man  best  known 
as  a  hot  war  battle  leader. 

The  mm  Is  Gen.  George  Patton,  who  did 
his  utmost  to  live  up  to  his  "Blood  and 
Guts"  nickname.  He  was  so  colorful,  in 
fact,  that  the  spiritual  side  of  his  nature 
has  been  almost  completely  obscured  In  the 
p-pular  Impression  of  him. 

A  little  story  wlU  help  Illustrate  the 
point. 

At  one  time  in  Europe  a  dozen  clergymen 
visited  his  3d  Army  Headquarters.  They 
were  surprised,  because  of  General  Patton "s 
rough  and  tough  reputation,  to  be  treated 
with  dignity  and  courtesy.  As  the  interview 
neared  Its  end,  Patton  apparently  sensed  the 
clergymen    felt   something   waj   lacking. 

At  this  point  one  of  them  noticed  a  Bible 
r  n  Patton's  desk. 

"General,  do  you  read  the  Bible?"  he 
asked. 

To  which  the  General  quickly  shot  back: 
"Dammit,  I  read  it  every  day." 

Apparently  the  clergymen  left  with  the 
feeling  that  the  general  had  at  least  in  part 
lived  up  to  his  crusty  character. 


I  felt  something  of  the  same  reaction  as 
these  clergymen  when  I  was  privileged  to  be 
a  part  of  General  Patton's  command  in  the 
European  Theater.  At  the  time  I  was  a 
dlvl  Ion  staff  officer,  and  remember  that  when 
I  first  had  the  occasion  to  be  at  a  dinner 
with  General  Patton,  he  displayed  a  kind  and 
gracious  manner.  It  we-  difficult  to  fit  this 
In  with  the  stories  which  were  always 
circulating  about  hU  tendency  to  "chew  out" 
a  subordinate  and  even  be  critical  of  higher 
ups. 

As  time  went  on,  I  came  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  there  <vere  actually  two  Gen- 
eral Pattons. 

On  public  view  was  the  splt-and -polish 
general  with  the  colorful  uniform  and  ever- 
present  pistols,  leading  hU  men  with  dash 
and  a  bold  disdain  for  his  own  safety. 
ThU  was  the  tough-bitten,  two-fisted  man 
who  knew  one  battle  plan— "attack"  and 
one  goal — "victory." 

But  to  his  friends  and  family  General  Pat- 
ton was  another  man — kind,  compassionate, 
and  deeply  religious.  He  had  a  faith  suffi- 
cient to  move  the  mountains  of  obstacles 
between  his  army  and  victory. 

Another  story  helps  Illuminate  this  faith. 

Rain  had  mired  down  his  3d  Army  at  a 
critical  point  In  France.  General  Patton 
knew  he  needed  help,  and  he  summoned  a 
chaplain  to  his  tent.  One  version  of  the 
exchange  between  the  two  goes  this  way: 

"Father."  said  the  general  bluntly,  "I  never 
bother  the  Lord  for  help  unless  It's  some- 
thing pretty  Important.  Well,  this  is  one 
time  I  need  help.  This  rain  is  beating  hell 
out  of  us  worse  than  the  Nazis.  I  want  It 
to  stop." 

The  chaplain  raised  his  eyebrows  in  dU- 
bellef.  "General,  you  certainly  don't  expect 
me  to  stop  It." 

"By  God.  I'll  say  I  do."  the  general  retorted. 
"You're  my  liaison  man  with  'Supreme  Head- 
quarters' up  there."  He  pointed  to  the 
heavens.  "Now  you  get  to  work  and  rustle 
up  a  powerful  prayer  that  we  can  p>as8  out 
to  the  men." 

"But  General  Patton."  the  badly  shaken 
chaplain  protested.  "It — It  Just  cant  be 
done.     It  Isn't  right." 

In  rather  forceful  language,  Patton  In- 
sisted It  was  right,  and  what's  more  he  would 
be  getting  another  chaplain  if  it  wasn't 
done  right. 

At  this  the  chaplain  went  back  to  his  tent. 
A  few  hours  later  the  prayer  was  delivered 
to  the  general's  headquarters. 

Patton  read  It  carefully : 

"Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  we 
beseech  Thee  humbly,  of  Thy  great  goodness, 
to  restrain  these  Immoderate  rains  with 
which  we  have  to  contend.  Grant  us  fair 
weather  for  battle.  Graciously  barken  to 
us  as  soldiers  who  call  upon  Thee  that, 
armed  with  Thy  power,  we  may  advance 
from  victory  to  victory  and  crush  the  oppres- 
sion and  wickedness  of  our  enemies,  and 
establUh  Thy  Justice  among  men  and  na- 
tions.   Amen." 

When  he  had  finished  the  general  looked 
up   satisfied. 

"Have  copies  of  this  run  off  and  passed 
out  to  the  men,"  he  said.  "And  tomorrow 
morning,  I  want  to  see  every  man  at  services 
down  on  his  knees  praying." 

Late  the  next  afternoon,  the  rain  stopped 
and  the  sun  came  out.  General  Patton's 
faith  was  vindicated,  and  the  chaplain 
learned  something  in  the  bargain,  I  Imagine. 

It  was  not  at  all  unusual  for  General  Pat- 
ton to  mention  God  in  his  messages  to  hla 
troops. 

Before  landing  in  North  Africa,  for  In- 
stance, his  message  Included  the  paragraph: 

"A  pint  of  sweat  will  save  a  gallon  of 
blood.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  watching 
us.  The  heart  of  America  beats  for  us. 
Ood  Is  with  us.     On  our  victory  depends  the 
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freedom  or  slavery  of  the  human  race 
•ball  surely  win." 

And  he  recorded  the  following  sentiment 
In  his  diary  during  the  Sicilian  campaign: 

"Went  to  church  with  General  Gay.  We 
had  a  new  preacher,  at  my  Insistence,  who 
was  good.  He  preached  on  the  wUUngness  to 
accept  resfxjnsiblllty.  even  to  your  own  hurt. 
I  pray  daily  to  do  my  duty,  retain  my  self- 
confldence.  and  accomplish  my  destiny.  No 
one  can  live  under  the  awful  responsibility 
I  have  without  Divine  help.  Frequently  I 
feel  that  I  don  t  rate  It." 

Later.  In  Europe,  he  made  this  typical  ref- 
erence to  the  weather  and  the  Lord: 

"On  November  7.  1942.  there  was  a  storm 
but  It  stopped  at  1600.  All  day  the  9th  of 
July.  1943,  there  was  a  storm,  but  It  cleared 
at  dark.  I  know  the  Lord  will  help  us  again. 
Either  He  will  give  us  good  weather  or  the 
bad  weather  will  hiu-t  the  Germans  more 
than  It  does  us.     Hta  will  be  done." 

It  may  be  difficult  for  some  to  understand 
Just  how  a  man  could  be  completely  de- 
voted to  the  art  of  destroying  the  enemy  and 
yet  remain  so  close  to  his  Maker.  But  that 
was  the  unusual  character  of  General  Patton. 
He  was  proud  and  yet  humble,  stern  yet  lik- 
able, coarse  yet  with  a  poetic  nature,  and 
religious  yet  profane. 

His  character  was  formed  along  military 
lines  even  Ln  his  California  l)oyhoo<i. 
Though  his  family  wanted  him  to  enter  the 
ministry,  he  had  his  mind  made  up  to  be 
a  military  commander,  and  his  resolve  never 
wavered. 

He  showed  his  courage  and  skill  in  the 
Mexican  border  dispute,  then  saw  active 
service  in  World  War  I.  Between  the  world 
wars,  he  was  an  outstanding  swordsman, 
polo  player,  and  rider  after  the  hounds. 
But  when  war  broke  out  he  was  ready  and 
eager  for  battle  and  his  skill  and  daring 
probably  shortened  the  war  and  certainly 
saved   American   lives. 

And  while  his  exploits  made  the  front 
pages,  and  war  correspondents  loved  to  write 
about  his  language  and  clothes  and  swash- 
buckling ways,  few  apparently  penetrated 
the  inner  man.  Im  sure  that  is  the  way 
General  Patton  wanted  it.  His  Qamboyant 
displays  probably  helped  mold  a  better 
fighting  force,  and  this  was  in  line  with 
his  constant  concentration   on  victory. 

I  recall  another  time  when  I  had  occasion 
to  see  General  Patton  at  close  quarters. 
Again  I  was  Impressed  with  his  dignity  and 
devotion  to  duty — combined  with  a  deep- 
seated  feeling  for  the  Uvea  of  the  Individual 
men  he  was  leading  He  stopped  at  an  old 
chateau  east  of  Nancy,  Prance,  across  the 
Moselle  River.  It  was  Just  before  another 
big  attack,  and  he  was  emphasizing  the  ne- 
cessity to  push  forward  regardless  of 
obstacles. 

Instead  of  a  strutting,  loud-talking  leader 
of  troops  In  the  field,  however,  he  was 
quiet  and  reserved  and  altogether  a  gentle- 
man. 

Incidentally.  I  rememl)er,  too.  that  in  the 
shelter  of  that  old  chateau,  we  saw  the  movie 
"Going  My  Way"  with  Blng  Crosby  and  Barry 
Fitzgerald.     It   was  most    impressive. 

There  are  many  passages  from  the  Bible 
which  may  have  been  favorites  of  General 
Patton  in  his  daily  reading,  and  I  have  to 
guess  what  may  have  particularly  appealed 
to  him. 

Psalm  27,  in  which  David  speaks  of  his 
faith  In  God,  Is  one  which  he  may  have 
liked  Though  you  all  are  perhaps  familiar 
with  it.  111  read  it  in  part: 

"The  Lord  Is  my  light  and  my  salvation: 
whom  shall  I  fear**  The  Lord  Is  the  strength 
of  my  life;  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid? 

"When  the  wicked,  even  mine  enemies  and 
my  foes,  came  upon  me  to  eat  up  my  flesh, 
they  stumbled  and  fell 

"Though  an  host  would  encamp  agaiiLst 
me,  my  heart  shall  not  fear:  though  war 
should  rise  against  me.  in  this  will  I  b« 
confident." 


Yes.  General  Patton  must  have  noted  the 
message  In  that  psalm. 

Besides  praying,  this  versaUle  man  also 
comjxjsed  prayer,  and  the  one  entitled  "A 
Soldiers  Prayer"  Is  the  beat  known.  I  quote: 
"God  of  our  Father,  Who  by  land  and  sea 
has  ever  led  ua  on  to  victory,  please  continue 
Your  inspiring  guidance  in  this  the  greatest 
of  our  conflicts. 

"Strengthen  my  soul  so  that  the  weaken- 
ing instinct  of  self-preservation,  which 
besets  all  of  us  in  battle,  shall  not  blind  me 
to  my  duty  to  my  own  manhood,  to  the 
glory  of  my  calling,  and  to  my  responsibility 
to  my  fellow  soldiers. 

"Grant  to  our  armed  forces  that  disci- 
plined valor  and  mutual  confidence  which 
insures  success  In  war. 

•  Let  me  not  mourn  for  the  men  who  have 
died  fighting,  but  rather  let  me  be  glad  that 
such  heroes  have  lived. 

"If  it  be  my  lot  to  die.  let  me  do  so  with 
courage  and  honor  in  a  manner  which  will 
bring  the  greatest  hiirm  to  the  enemy,  and 
please,  oh  Lord,  protect  and  guide  those  I 
shall  leave  behind. 

Give  us  the  victory.  Lord." 
General  Patton  was  speaking  of  condi- 
tions of  war,  of  course,  but  the  thoughts  in 
his  "Soldiers  Prayer"  are  well  for  us  to 
ponder  in  our  daily  struggle  to  fulfill  our 
reBponsibllities  in  a  world  too  prone  to  dis- 
aster Our  souls  need  strengthening.  We 
need  Divine  guidance  We  seek  the  victory 
of  universal  freedom  in  the  world.  And  the 
battle  Is  a  long  and  costly  one. 

After  the  war.  General  Patton  returned 
to  the  United  States  a  conquering  hero,  and 
he  reflected  to  the  hilt  the  popular  picture 
of  the  colorful  and  dashing  war  general 
which  had  been  painted  In  accounU  of  his 
campaigns. 

But  after  a  tumultuous  parade  in  Boston, 
he  went  to  San  Gabriel,  Calif  ,  to  the  little 
Episcopal  Church  of  Our  Saviour,  where  he 
had  been  baptized  and  confirmed  Earlier 
he  had  made  a  vow  to  return  "God  has 
been  very  gocxl  to  me."  he  had  written,  "and 
Id  like  to  go  there  and  give  thanks  to 
Him." 

This  he  did,  kneeling  alone  in  the  small 
church. 

He  then  spoke  to  a  wide-eyed  group  of 
boys  and  girls  in  their  Sunday  best  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  found  much  comfort  in 
religion  during  batUe.  He  urged  them  to 
cultivate  their  rellgiotis  life. 

And  he  stood  before  them,  erect,  a  proud 
old  soldier,  and  led  the  Sunday  School  in 
Singing  his  favorite  hymn.  "Onward.  Chris- 
tian Soldiers." 

There  was  a  sad  sequel  to  this  appearance 
at  the  San  Gabriel  Church.  A  few  months 
later.  General  Patton  was  killed  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  in  Europe,  and  the  church 
was  the  scene  of  a  memorial  service  for  him. 

The  Right  Reverend  W  Bertrand  Stevens, 
bishop  of  the  Los  Angeles  diocese,  talked  of 
the  youth  who  had  gone  forth  from  thu 
community  to  flght  his  way  across  war-torn 
Europe  and  into  world  history.  He  talked 
of  the  old  warrior's  love  of  rumbling  tanks. 
He  mentioned  General  Patton's  characteristic 
poem.    God  of  Battles  " 

Just  before  a  bugler  sounded  "taps." 
Bi.shop  Stevens  read  these  lines  from  "God 
of  Battles": 
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"From  pride  and  foolish  confidence. 
From  every  weakening  creed. 
From  the  dread  fear  of  fearing 
Protect  us.  Lord,  and  lead." 


WILL  THE  KFIEMLINS  INTERVEN- 
TION CAUSE  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TO  PAY  MORE  TO  DICTATOR 
FRANCO^ 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  6,  1963,  the  quesUon  of  negotia- 
tions with  Spain  for  the  possible  exten- 


sion of  our  military  bases  there  r.r- 
in  the  Senate.     On  this  occiriJ?M? 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Am^ 
Services,  the  distinguished  senior  alT^ 
tor  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  s^ 
It   is   very   difficult   for  me  to  uiidi.r«" 
why  there  should  be  any  difflcultv  ^l^T^ 
in  extending  the  lease  on  the  baees  in  r     " 
I  do  not  recall  the  exact  amount  of  m^ 
we  expended  to  construct  these  Instant,   *^ 
but  I  am  confident  it  will  run  to  mor*    k""' 
a   billion  dollars.     They  are  utilized  L'^*'' 
Spanish  forces,  as  they  are  by  ours   anrt  tw 
axe    the    finest    military    establishmenu2 
their   kind   in   the   world      They  are  loin t?' 
occupied.    For  example,  the  great  navaS 
at  Rota  has  both  Spanish  and  American  VT 
val  units  and  headquarters.  *" 

We  have  fallen  into  the  habit  UteW   u. 
Preildent,  of  doubling  and  tripling  thenT 
menu  which  we  are  making  to  countrli^l" 
which  such   bases  are   located,  without  tK 
slightest  Justification  therefor.    For  examni* 
we    increased    payments    to    Libya   bT^nL 
than   100  percent   to  be  permitted  to  r^ 
the  Wheells  Air  Base  In  that  country^ 
fact    that    the    base   is    there   is   one  of  th! 
chief  props  of  the  Libyan  economy  becaiu! 
of  the  money  spent  there  by  American  no 
sonnel.   yet   we   have  found   It   expedient^ 
more  than  double  the  payments  which  *i^ 
previously  made.  ' 

I  sometimes  think,  Mr.  President  th«t 
when  the  Congress  does  not  allow  all  the  ao- 
propriations  requested  for  the  so-called  ta 
eign  aid  program,  the  execuUve  branch  of 
the  Government  finds  ways  to  supplement 
the  funds  available  by  payments  of  um 
kind,  which  are  completely  unjustified  and 
uncalled  for  and  when  so  spent  defeat  and 
circumvent  the  intent  of  Congress. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  there  should  be 
an  increase  of  any  kind  in  any  paymenu  for 
these  bases.  We  have  been  very  generouj 
to  Spain.  We  have  remodeled  their  navy 
We  have  furnished  planes  for  their  air  for« 
We  have  supplied  them  a  great  deal  in  the 
way  of  agricultural  products  under  PubUc 
Law  480.  I  would  certainly  be  disturbed  to 
believe  that  Spain  was  about  to  demand  a 
great  increase  I  hnpe  that  those  who  art 
conducting  the  negotiations  on  the  part  ol 
the  US.  Government  will  have  some  UtUe 
consideration  for  the  American  taxpayer*  u 
they  go  about  their  negotiations;  that  they 
will  make  a  real  effort  at  bargaining-  and 
that  they  will  point  out  the  fact  that  any 
Increase  In  the  payments  for  these  bases  li 
completely  unjustified.  I  say  this  as  a  friend 
of  Spain  and  the  Spanish  people — who  voted 
to  earmark  the  first  funds  for  Spain  that 
brought  that  country  Into  the  mutual  a»- 
slstance  pri:>gmm. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  was  sup- 
ported by  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
the  distlnfi:ulshed  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Saltgnstall],  who 
expressed  wholehearted  accord  with  his 
views. 

Now  that  negotiations  are  again  being 
resumed,  there  is  an  interesting  new 
angle  in  that  the  Kremlin  has  Injected 
itself  Into  this  issue.  Although  Madrid 
and  Moscow  maintain  no  diplomatic  re- 
lations, the  Soviet  Union  took  It  upon 
itself  to  warn  Spain  that  U.S  submarines 
should  not  be  allowed  to  carry  Polaris 
missiles  while  operating  from  bases  in 
Spain. 

According  to  Paul  Hofmann.  writing 
for  the  New  York  Times  from  Madrid, 
the  interesting  aspect  of  this  strange  in- 
trusion is  that  these  Soviet  threats  were 
viewed  in  Madrid  as  providing  the  Span- 
ish government  with  a  fresh  argument 
in  its  effort  to  exact  better  financial  terms 


for  the  extension  of  the  accords  on  our 
leases  there.  Spain,  he  relates,  is  press- 
ing for  more  UB.  aid. 

This  is  exactly  what  has  been  forecast 
by  other  Members  of  the  Senate  and  by 
naseU.    The  acid  test  of  U.S,  common- 
ggj\se.  determination,  and   backtx}ne  is 
ffhetlier  we  are  going  to  continue  to  be 
blackmailed     by     foreign     governments 
which  are  allegedly  anti-Communist  and 
presumably,  in  the  conflict  between  the 
Western  World  and  the  Communists,  on 
our  side.    Of  course,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  Dictator  Franco  is  a  great 
friend  of  freedom,  as  we  understand  and 
practice  It:  as  it  is  practiced  In  other 
West  European  countiies,  m  Canada,  and 
In   Mexico.     Quite    the    contrary.     His 
poUcies    during    his    long    dictatorship 
have  demonstrated  suppression  of  the 
basic   liberties — freedom    of    press,    as- 
sembly, and  worship.     But  U.S.  recent 
policy  has  been  consistently  that  no  mat- 
ter what  a  dictator's   attitude   toward 
freedom,  what  his  internal  policies  may 
be,  whether  he  be  honest  or  crooked,  pro- 
vided he  alleged  himself  to  be  a  foe  of 
communism  he  would  have  our  support. 
I  thiiik  that  has  been  most  unwise  policy. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether 
this   intervention    of    the    U.S.S.R.    In 
United  States-Spanish  relations  will  as- 
sist DicUtor  Franco  in  seeking  to  exact 
from  the  United  States  additional  aid  in 
exchange  for  the  military  bases  we  have 
or  desire  there.    The  fact  is  that  we  have 
already  given  him  far  too  much.     Else- 
where we  have  seen  the  United  States 
yielding  feebly  to  governments  to  which 
we  have  given  not  only  bases  and  exten- 
sive economic  aid.  but  also  military  aid, 
and  have  allowed  them  even  to  "raise 
the  ante"   for  the  privilege  of  helping 
defend  their  freedoms,  as  well  as  our  own. 
The  time  has  come   to   demonstrate 
clearly    and    unmistakably    that    while 
these  arrangements  have  been,   in   the 
past  at  least,  mutually  beneficial,  we  do 
not  intend   to  t>e  bled   or  blackmailed 
henceforth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Paul 
Hofman's  article,  entitled  "Soviet  Says 
Spain  Is  Periled  by  United  States,"  with 
the  subtitle  "Madrid  Sees  Note  on  Bases 
u  a  Diplomatic  Weapon,"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  in  connection 
with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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on  their  front  pages.  The  preas  was  permit- 
ted to  publlHh  the  news  after  Generallaslmo 
Francisco  Franco  and  Foreign  Minister  Fer- 
nando Maria  Caatlelia  y  M&lz  conferred  for 
3  hours  yesterday  afternoon. 

The  Spanish  Ambassador  in  Washington, 
Antonio  Garriguea  y  Diaz-Canadate,  who  Is 
here  for  consultaUons,  attended  the  meeting. 

WANTS    ACOOkDS     KZNXCOTIATXD 

Spain  wants  to  renegotiate  the  accords 
that  provide  for  the  use  by  U.S.  forces  of  a 
network  of  U.S.-buUt  installations  across 
this  country.  The  military  facilities  Include 
the  naval  air  station  of  Rota  in  the  Bay  of 
Cadiz  on  Spain's  Atlantic  coast,  which  has 
been  mentioned  as  a  possible  base  for  nu- 
clear-powered submarines  carrying  Polaris 
missiles. 

The  Soviet  warning  was  sent  to  Spain  and 
other  Mediterranean  nations  last  Tuesday. 
It  said  that  the  sUtlonlng  of  Polaris  subma- 
rines in  their  regions  would  expose  their  peo- 
ples to  the  danger  of  nuclear  reprisals  In 
case  of  an  attack. 

Madrid  and  Moscow  maintain  no  diplo- 
matic relations.  The  Soviet  Ambassador  In 
Paris  handed  his  Government's  note  to  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  Tuesday.  Today's  press 
announcement  said  the  Spanish  Government 
was  "studying"   the  Soviet  communication. 

No  explanation  was  offered  why  the  Span- 
ish public  was  allowed  only  today  to  learn 
of  the  Soviet  warning. 

Similarly,  last  month  state  censorship  de- 
layed the  publication  of  an  exchange  of 
messages  between  Premier  Khrushchev  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  General  Franco  for  a 
whole  week. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  had  asked  General 
Franco  to  show  clemency  for  Julian  Grlmau 
Garcia,  a  Spanish  Communist  leader  who  was 
sentenced  to  death  by  a  court-martial  here. 
Mr.  Grlmau  was  executed  April  20  and  Gen- 
eral Franco  said  in  a  reply  to  Premier  Khru- 
shchev that  the  atrocities  Mr.  Grlmau  had 
committed  during  the  Spanish  civil  war  pre- 
cluded mercy. 


Sonrr  Bats  Spain  Is  iMPniiLn)  bt  Untted 
Statks— Madrto  Sees  Note  on  Bases  as 
DtPLOMATic    Weapon 

(By  Paul  Hofmann) 

Madrid,  May  25.— The  Soviet  Union  warned 
Spain  early  this  week  not  to  allow  U.S.  sub- 
marines that  carry  Polaris  missiles  to  oper- 
ate from  bases  in  Spain. 

The  Spanish  regime  appeared  to  be  pleased 
with  the  warning  because  it  seemed  to  sense 
that  it  could  make  diplomatic  capital  of  the 
Soviet  threats  in  its  dealings  with  the  United 
Sutes. 

The  Soviet  threats  were  seen  here  as  pro- 
viding Madrid  with  a  fresh  argument  In  Its 
efforts  to  obtain  better  terms  for  the  exteu- 
«on  of  the  accords  on  U.S.  military  bases  In 
Spain.  The  accords  expire  in  September. 
Spain  is  pressing  for  more  U.S.  aid  and  such 
political  concessions  as  membership  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

All  newspapers  reported  a  Foreign  Mlnls- 
H?  statement  on  the  Soviet  communlcaUon 
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ADM.  BEN  MOREELL  ADDPIESSES 
NATIONAL  DISTINGUISHED  SER^V- 
ICE  AWARD  PRESENTATION  CERE- 
MONIES AT  ACA  WASHINGTON 
RECEPTION 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  many 
Members  of  Congress  and  several  hun- 
dred citizens  from  the  Washington  area 
and  from  around  the  country  gathered 
in  the  Presidential  Room  of  the  Statler- 
Hilton  Hotel  in  Washington  last  Thurs- 
day for  the  second  biennial  presentation 
ceremonies  at  which  the  distinguished 
service  awards  made  by  Americans  for 
Constitutional  Action  are  given  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  whose  voting  records 
in  the  indices  published  by  Americans  for 
Constitutional  Action  meet  the  perform- 
ance criteria  for  sound  and  progressive 
government  and  meet  their  standards  of 
propriety.  Adm.  Ben  Moreell,  distin- 
guished former  wartime  head  of  the  Sea- 
bees  and  widely  recognized  American 
patriotic  leader,  made  the  presentations 
on  behalf  of  Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action  which  he  serves  as  national 
chairman. 

In  his  presentation  address.  Chairman 
Ben  Moreell  took  the  occasion  to  put  on 
the  public  record  the  purposes  and  pro- 
grams of  Americans  for  Constitutional 
Action.  Distinguished  service  plaques 
were  presented  to  a  total  of  154  Senators 
and  Congressmen.  In  addition,  a  num- 
ber of  plaques  were  presented  to  former 
Members  of  Congress  including.  I  am 
pleased  to  note,  former  Senator  Joseph 


Bottum,  Jr.,  from  South  Dakota. 
Awards  were  made  to  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans  without  regard  to  par- 
tisanship since  Americans  for  ConsUtu- 
tional  Action  is  a  completely  nonpartisan 
organization  which  supports  candidates 
and  causes  without  regard  to  political 
consideration  so  long  as  they  conform 
with  the  standards  and  criteria  for  sound 
government  as  reflected  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws  of  Americans  for  Con- 
stitutional Action. 

For  the  information  of  the  Congress 
and  the  country,  therefore.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  appear  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  the  f  uU  text  of  the 
awards  presentation  address  made  by 
Ben  Moreell  together  with  the  list  by 
States  of  the  sitting  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  were  recipients  of  the  1963 
distinguished  service  awards. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  and 
address  w  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  complete  list  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  are  recipients  of  the  Ameri- 
cans for  Constitutional  Action  Second 
Biennial  Distinguished  Service  Award  are  as 
follovra: 

Arizona  (2)  :  Senator  Barry  M.  Gold  water- 
Representative  John  J.  Rhodes. 
Arkansas  (1 )  :  Senator  John  L.  McClellan 
California  (10):  Representative  William 
S.  Mailliard,  Representative  Charles  S 
GuBSER,  Representative  J.  Arthtte  Younger 
Representative  Charles  M.  Teagce,  Repre- 
sentative H.  Allen  Smith,  RepresenUtlve 
Glenard  P.  Lipscomb,  Representative  Al- 
phonzo  Bell,  RepresentaUve  Craig  Hosmeh, 
Representative  James  B.  Utt,  Representative 
Bob  Wilson. 

Colorado  (3):  Senator  Gordon  Allott 
Senator  Peter  H.  Dominick,  Representative 
J.  Edgar  Chenoweth. 

Delaware  (1) :  Senator  John  J.  Williams. 
Florida  (4) :  Senator  Spessahd  L.  Holland, 
Representative  A.  Sydnet  Hxrlong,  Jr.,  Rep- 
resentative James  A.  Haley,  Represen'uUve 
WrLLiAM  C.  Cramer. 

Georgia  ( 1 ) :  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell. 
Illinois  (9)  :  Senator  Everett  McKinlkt 
DiRKSEN,  Representative  Edward  J.  Dkrwin- 
8K.I,  RepresenUtlve  Harold  r.  Colljxr  Rep- 
resentative Elmer  J,  Hoffman,  RepresenU- 
tlve John  B.  Anderson.  RepresenUtlve 
Leslie  C.  Arends.  RepresenUtlve  Robert  H. 
Michel,  RepresenUtlve  Paul  Findlkt.  Rep- 
resenUtlve William  L.  Sprtnckr, 

Indiana  (7) :  RepresenuUve  Charles  A. 
Halleck,  RepresenUUve  E.  Ross  Adair,  Rep- 
resenUtlve Richard  L.  Roudebush,  Repre- 
senUtlve William  G.  Brat,  RepresenUtlve 
Earl  Wilson,  RepresenUtlve  Ralph  Harvet. 
RepresenUtlve  Donald  C.  Bruce. 

Iowa  (6) :  Senator  Bourble  B.  Hicken- 
LOOPER.  Senator  Jack  Miller,  RepresenUtlve 
James  E.  Bromwell,  RepresenUtlve  H.  R. 
Gross,  RepresenUtlve  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
RepresenUtlve  Ben  F.  Jensen. 

Kansas  (4) :  RepresenUtlve  Bob  Dole, 
RepresenUtlve  William  H,  Avery.  Repre- 
senUUve Robert  F.  Ellsworth.  RepresenU- 
tlve Garner  E.  Shrfver. 

Kentucky  (2):  Senator  Thhuston  B. 
Morton,  Representative  Eugene  Sileh. 

Louisiana  (1)  :  Representative  Joe  D.  Wac- 
gonneb,  Jr. 

Maine  (1):  RepresenUtlve  Clifford  G. 
McIntire. 

Massachusetts  (4)  :  Senator  Leverttt  Sal- 
tonstall,  RepresenUtlve  William  H.  Bates 
RepresenUtlve  Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr.,  Rep- 
resenUtlve Hastings  Keith 

Michigan  (8)  :  RepresenUtlve  George 
Meader.  RepresenUtlve  August  E.  Johansen, 
RepresenUtlve  Gerald  R.  Ford,  RepresenU- 
tlve Charles  E.  Chamberlain,  RepresenUtlve 
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Jamxs  Ha«v»t,  Repreaentatlve  EL»t>RD  A. 
Cmdmrbemo.  Rcpreaentauve  Victob  A.  Knox. 
Representative  WnxiAM  S.  Bboomtixlo. 

Minnesota  (4)  :  Representative  Ax.bx>t  H. 
Quix.  Representative  Anchkr  Nklsbw,  Repre- 
sentative Claus.  MacObxcob.  Representative 
Odin  Langd*. 

Mississippi  (4)  :  Senator  Jamks  O  East- 
LAMD.  Representative  John  Bklx  Wh-liams. 
Representative  A«THt7»  Winstead.  Represent- 
ative WnxiAM  M.  Colmxb. 

Missouri    (2)  :    Representative    Thomas    B 
CuKTts.    Representative    DrrBWAao    O     Hall 
Montana     ( 1 )  :     Representative    Jamks    F 
Batttn. 

Nebraska  (5):  Senator  Roman  L  Heuska. 
Senator  Cabl  T  Ctnms,  Representative 
Ralph  F.  Bezrmann.  Representative  Glenn 
Cunningham.  Representative  David  T 
Martin. 

New  Hampshire  (1):  Senator  Noaais 
Cotton. 

New  Jersey  (5)  :  Representative  Milton  W 
Olbnn.  Representative  Jamcs  C  Auchin- 
CLOss,  Representative  Pmn»  FurLrNCHUTSEN. 
Jr..  Representative  Willum  B.  Widnall. 
Representative  Fkank  C    Osmers,  Jr 

New  York  (14):  Representative  Steven  B 
Dekoitnian.  Representative  Frank  J.  Becker, 
Representative  Robeet  R  Babxt,  Represent- 
ative PCatherine  St  George.  Representative 
J-  Ebnest  Wharton.  Representative  Carle- 
ton  J  King,  Representative  Clarence  E. 
Kflbttrn.  Representative  Alexander  Pirnie, 
Representative  Howard  W.  Robison.  Rep- 
resentative R.  Walter  Riehlman.  Repre- 
sentative Harold  C  Ostertao.  Representa- 
tive Charles  E.  Goodeix,  Representative 
John  R.  Pillion.  Representative  Willlim  E 
Miller. 

North  Carolina  (1):  Representative 
Charles  R   Jonas. 

North  Dakota  (2)  :  Representative  Hjal- 
mar  C.  Ntgaard.  Representative  Don  L. 
Short. 

Ohio  (13)  •  Representative  Donald  D 
Clanct,  Representative  Paitl  F  Schbnk, 
RepresenUtlve  William  M  McCdlloch.  Rep- 
resentative Dblbkrt  L  Latta.  Representative 
William  H.  Harsha,  Jr  ,  Representative 
Clarence  J.  Brown.  Representative  Jackson 
E  Betts,  Representative  Samttel  L  Devtnk. 
Representative  William  H  Atres.  Represent- 
ative Frank  T  Bow,  Representative  John  M 
AsHBROOK.  Representative  Frances  P.  Bol- 
ton, Representative  William  E  Minsh^ll. 
Oklahoma       (1):       Representative       Pace 

BEI  CHER 

Oregon        (1):        Representative       Walter 

NORBL.\D 

Pennsylvania  (5)  :  Representative  William 
H  Mu-liken,  Representative  Paitl  B  Dacue, 
Representative  John  C.  Kunkel.  Representa- 
tive Herman  T.  Schneebeli,  Representative 
George  A.  Goodlino. 

South  Carolina  (3)  :  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond Representative  W.  J.  Brtan  EtoRN, 
Representative  Robert  T.  Ashmore 

South  Dakota  (3i;  Senator  Karl  E 
MtTNDT.  Representative  Ben  Reitel.  Repre- 
sentative E   Y   Berrt. 

Tennessee  ( 1 1  :  Representative  Tom  Mur- 
ray 

Texas  (6)  Senator  John  O.  Toweb.  Repre- 
sentative Bruce  Alger.  Representative  John 
Dowdt,  Representative  Omar  Burleson.  Rep- 
resentative O.  C  Fisher.  RepresenUtlve  Bob 
Caset. 

Utah  ( 1 )  :  Senator  Wallace  F  Bennett. 

Virginia  (8)  :  Senator  Harrt  F  Bysd.  Sena- 
tor A.  Willis  Robebtson,  Representative  J. 
Vauohan  Gary.  RepresenUtlve  Watkins  M. 
ABBrrr.  RepresenUtlve  William  M.  Tuck. 
RepresenUtlve  Richard  H  Porv.  RepresenU- 
tlve Howard  W  Smith,  RepresenUtlve  Joel 
T   Brothill. 

Washington  (3)  :  Representative  Thomas 
M.  Pellt,  Representative  Jack  West:.\nd, 
RepresenUtlve  Catherine  Mat 

Wisconsin    (5)  :    Representative   Henry    C 
Schadebebg,      RepresenUtlve      Vernon      W. 


Thomsow.  RepresenUtlve  William  K  Van 
Pelt.  RepresenUtlve  Melvin  R  Laird  Repre- 
senUtlve John  W   Byrnes 

Wyoming  (1);   RepresenUtlve  Willlam  H. 
Harrison 
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Remarks   or   Adm     Bkn   Moreell,    CEC,   US. 

Navy.  Retired,  Chairman  of  the  Board  or 

Trustees.    Americans   for   CoNSTmmoNAL 

Action,  at  thb  Reception  fob  Recipients 

OF  the  ACA  Distinguished  Service  Award. 

Mat  23.  1963,  Washington.  DC 

Distinguished  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  Sutes,  honored  guests,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  board  of  Lru.stees 
of  Americans  for  Constitutional  Action.  I 
welcome  you  to  this  reception.  Our  purpose 
Is  to  honor  those  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives who  are  the  recipients  of  the  ACA  sec- 
ond biennial  distinguished  service  award. 

A  great  phUosopher  once  said.  "1;  all  men 
were  angels  we  would  need  no  laws  "  But 
few  men.  If  any,  are  angels  So  we  must 
have  laws  which  can  be  Invoked  to  prohibit 
some  from  encroaching  on  the  natural  rights 
of  others 

There  is  a  hazard  which  Inheres  In  lawmak- 
ing. History  reveals  the  tendency  of  aU  gov- 
ernmenU  to  enact,  not  only  laws  which  are 
designed  to  prevent  violation  of  Individual 
rights  but  others  which  can  and  do  act  to 
restrict  the  creative  energies  of  men.  and 
thus  to  destroy  Individual  freedom  and  to 
impede  material  progress. 

Therefore.  It  Is  of  vital  Importance  that 
we  have  laws  which  are  workable,  equitable, 
and  morally  sound.  This,  in  turn,  requires 
that  we  must  have  lawmakers  vho  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  principles  which  underglrd  such 
laws. 

We  of  ACA  are  devoting  our  energies  to 
the  achievement  of  this  objective.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  principles  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  conceived  by  our  Founding 
Fathers,  constitute  the  solid  foundation  on 
which  our  people  have  erected  the  most  be- 
neficent social  structure  In  the  history  of 
mankind.  We  want  to  conserve  that  struc- 
ture by  means  of  a  government,  not  of  men, 
but  of  laws  which  have  been  enacted  by 
high-minded  lawmakers. 

ACA  has  prepared  a  declaration  of  eight 
basic  principles  of  i^overnmental,  social,  and 
economic  policy  which,  we  believe,  stem  from 
the  Declaration  and  the  Constitution.  We 
call  this  our  "credo  "  Also,  we  have  formu- 
lated seven  criteria  or  Indexes  which  have 
been  derived  from  those  baflc  principles 
These  constitute  the  ACA  code  of  practice 
which  is  used  to  calctilate  the  voting  records 
of  legislators. 

The  credo  Is  as  follows: 

ACA  believes  that  the  principles  of  con- 
stitutional conservatism,  enunciated  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  made  oper- 
ative by  the  Constitution,  are  as  follows: 

1  Man  derives,  directly  from  the  Creator, 
his  rights  to  life,  to  liberty,  and  to  the  means 
of  acquiring  and  possessing  property.  These 
rights  are  Inherent  and  Inalienable.  They 
are  not  mere  privileges  granted  by  govern- 
ment, subject  to  withdrawal  at  the  whim  of 
government,  as  may  be  decreed  by  political 
overlords 

2  To  deprive  a  man  of  his  God-given 
rights  Is  to  violate  a  natural  law  This  will 
call  forth  Its  own  penaitlea.  as  does  the 
violation  of  any  natural  law.  moral  or  phys- 
ical, as  for  example,  the  law  of  gravity. 

3  No  man  has  a  right  to  deprive  his  pos- 
terity of  their  God-given  rlghu.  Just  as  he 
may  not  sell  them  Into  slavery,  so  may  he 
not  vote  away  their  economic  or  political 
freedoms  Jefferson  held  that  the  act  of  de- 
ferring payment  on  the  public  debt,  and 
thus  lmp)oslng  this  burden  on  future  genera- 
tions.  Is  Untamount  to  enslaving  them. 

4.  The  powers  of  government  are  obtained 
either  from   God,  or  by  forcible  seizure,  or 


from  voluntary  delegation  by  the  Indivin 
citizens      Long  ag<>  we  rejected  the  drw..  "*' 
of  the    'divine  right  of  kings-  u  wellV.      * 
•'divine  right  of  majorities."    Nor  do  w.    ^ 
cede  the  right  of  government  to  selze^^*^' 
ers  which  belong  to  Individuals      TherT*" 
mains   only    one   morallv   sanctioned  nn  ^' 
of    governmental    power;    l.e  ,   delegation  w 
Individuals.      But   one   cannot   delekt>  ,v.^ 
which  he  does  not  possess.     It  foUow,  th' 
governments   can  exercise,   with  moral  n 
prlety.  only   those  p^jwers  which  IndlvldnVr 
first  possessed  and  then  delegated  to  ifo««7 
ment.  BJvern- 

5    Because   the   essence   of  government  i. 
power,   which    is  wielded   by  fallible  human 
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safeguards   must   be   erected  ag»injt 


beings 

the   expansion   of   government   authoru^Ti^ 
make    sure    that    the    Instrument   forged  i 
protect  the  rights  of  the  people  win  not  h^ 
used   to  destroy   those  rights 

6  To  secure  the  blessings  of  economic 
freed -)m  from  which  all  other  freedoms  flow 
we  must  preserve  a  free  market,  with  gov 
eriiment  Intruding  only  to  protect  Indiy^ 
ual  rights  and  to  prevent  p.edatory  action 
It  Is  only  under  this  system  that  the  in 
dividual  can  exercise  his  freedom  of  choice 
effectively,  using  his  dollars  as  ballou  wiih 
which  he  can  vote  for  those  enterpriset 
which  serve  him  best. 

7.  Onerous  or  punitive  Uxatlon,  includinj 
the  cruelest  tax  of  all.  Inflation,  destroys  eco- 
nomic freedom.  It  is  unfortunate  that  *e 
have  Ciu-elessly  surrendered  freedom  In  iht 
economic  sphere,  forgetting  the  old  adage 
"whoso  controls  our  subsistence  controls  us" 
Slavery  Is  commonly  thought  of  as  ownership 
of  one  man  by  another.  But  no  slaveholder 
would  care  about  owning  the  man  If  he  can 
own  the  products  of  the  man  s  labor  A  slave 
Is  a  person  to  whom  economic  freedom  U 
denied  From  this  premise  the  denial  of  »U 
other  freedoms  follows. 

8  For  every  right  there  Is  a  collateral  re- 
sponsibility. The  rights  with  which  an  indi- 
vidual Is  endowed  by  the  Creator  Impose  on 
him  a  duty  to  use  those  rights  In  conformity 
with  the  moral  law  as  derived  from  such 
statements  as  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  From  this  source 
flows  that  Inner  restraint  or  self-dlsclpllne 
which  Is  essential  for  a  free  social  order  Ed- 
mund Burke  said:  "Society  cannot  exist  un- 
less a  controlling  power  upon  the  will  and 
appetite  Is  placed  somewhere;  and  the  lessor 
It  there  Is  within  the  more  there  must  be  of 
It  without"  Unless  there  Is  a  generally  pre- 
vailing Individual  self-dlsclpllne.  which 
stems  from  devotion  to  the  moral  law,  It  li 
Impossible  to  achieve  that  balance  between 
public  order  and  personal  freedom  which  It 
essential  for  spiritual  and  material  well 
being. 

The  criteria  of  ACA's  code  of  practice  sre 
as  follows: 

1.  For  safeguarding  the  God-given  dlgnltj 
of  the  Individual  and  promoting  sound  eco- 
nomic growth  by  strengthening  constitu- 
tional government;  against  "group  morallty" 
and  a  socialized  economy  tlirough  centrallra- 
tlon  of  government  power. 

2.  For  sound  money  and  fiscal  Intejnty: 
against  inflation. 

3  For  a  private,  competitive  market  and 
individual  freedom  of  choice,  against  Govern- 
ment Interference  by  price  fixing  and  con- 
trols. 

4  For  local  self-government  and  the  citi- 
zens' right  to  be  let  alone;  against  Central 
Government  Intervention  In  local  govern- 
ment and  private  affairs. 

5  For  private  ownership  and  control  of  the 
means  of  production  and  distribution; 
against  government  ownership  and  compe- 
tition with  private  competitive  enterprise 

6.  For  individual  liberty,  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities; against  coercion  of  Individual* 
through  government  regulation. 

7.  For  strengthening  national  sovereignty 
The  credo  and  code  have  been  printed  in 

small  folders  which  are  available  for  you  bere 


ygilffht  or  to  those  who  request  them  by  mall 
^jlrtjaed  to  Americana  for  Constitutional 
AcUon.  20  E  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

In  light  of  the  many  heated  charges  which 
Iijye  been  launched  against  ACA  recently  by 
,onje  who  may  be  well-meaning,  but  as- 
jurtdly  have  lltUe  undersundlng.  a  brief 
r^um^  of  what  ACA  is,  and  what  It  is  not, 
ni^y  be  m  order. 

ACA  Is  a  nonpartisan,  nonprofit,  political 
sctlon  organization  whose  sharply  limited 
»nd  clearly  defined  objective  Is  to  help  elect 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  men 
jnd  women  who  are  dedicated  to  the  preser- 
ntlon  of  the  basic  principles  of  our  free 
Bepubllc.  We  call  these  persons  constltu- 
Oonal  conservatives,  because  they  work  to 
conserve  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  originally  conceived. 

ACA  carefully  refrains  from  Impugning 
the  integrity,  the  patriotism,  or  the  motives 
of  any  legislator.  Oiu-  rating  system  is  de- 
mised to  Indicate  the  probable  impact  of  his 
votes  on  the  original  structure  of  the  Con- 
lUtutlon.  as  ACA  sees  It.  Rating  systems  de- 
vised by  others  would  probably  show  results 
which  differ  from  ours.  We  have  no  quarrel 
Tlth  «uch  systems.  We  do  not  claim  Infalli- 
bility for  ACA.  Just  as  we  do  not  concede  In- 
fslllblllty  to  others. 

ACA  never  Indulges  In  character  assassl- 
nstlon,  name  calling,  or  other  forms  of  vlU- 
flcaOon.  direct  or  by  Implication.  We  are 
interested  In  principles,  policies,  and  prac- 
Uoee;  not  In  personalities.  We  carefully 
svold  the  practice,  now  so  popular  In  certain 
circles,  of  convicting  others  of  guilt  by  asso- 
ciation, just  as  we  wish  to  be  absolved  of 
such  guUt. 

ACA  has  no  aftUlatlon  with  any  other  or- 
ganisation, either  of  the  right,  the  center,  or 
the  left.  We  are  independent  and  self-siis- 
talnlng.  We  act  strictly  within  the  limita- 
Uons  of  our  credo  of  principles  and  our  code 
of  practice.  No  one  can  Impose  the  policies 
or  practices  of  any  other  organization  on 
ACA.  not  has  anyone  ever  tried  to  do  so. 

ACA  la  not  critical  of  any  legislator  be- 
cause of  his  voting  record.  We  merely  tabu- 
late his  votes  and  rate  them  by  our  indices, 
letting  the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  We 
never  make  recommendations  to  any  legis- 
lator nor  do  we  inform  him  as  to  what  action 
ACA  thinks  he  should  take.  Our  dlstln- 
jnlihed  service  award  carries  no  impllca- 
Uon  that  the  legislator  is  in  complete  accord 
with  our  views.  It  U  a  token  of  honor  and 
of  our  great  esteem  In  recognition  of  his  past 
voting  performance  as  a  constitutional  con- 
servative. 

Now,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the 
awards.  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to 
present  each  award  individually,  but  because 
of  the  large  number  Involved  this  would  Uke 
too  much  of  your  time.  I  will,  therefore, 
read  the  names  of  the  SUtes  in  alphabeUcal 
order,  together  with  the  names  of  those 
Senators  and  RepresenUtives  from  that  SUte 
who  have  earned  and  accepted  the  award. 
The  plaques  are  all  here  and  the  recipients 
may  take  them  with  them  or  have  them  de- 
Uvered  by  ACA,  as  they  prefer. 
The  plaque  reads  as  follows: 
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There  seems  to  be  a  growing  disposition 
amongst  certain  of  our  better  publicized 
theoreticians  of  political  and  Bodal  conduct 
to  downgrade  the  noble  tradlUons  and  the 
glorious  hUtory  of  our  great  free  Republic 
and  to  promote  the  surrender  of  our  na- 
tional  sovereignty  to  international  bodies 
It  appears  that  they  look  forward  eagerly  to 
becoming  citizens  oX  the  world,  in  exchange 
for  their  prlvUege  of  being  citizens  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America. 

We  must  resist  them  at  all  costs.  As  a 
token  of  our  resistance,  1  propose  that  this 
ceremony  be  concluded  by  joining  together 
in  singing  one  verse  of  otir  national  anthem, 
under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Marilyn  Savage,' 
after  which,  I  trust  you  wUl  remain  to  enjoy 
this  heart-warming  occasion. 


"AMERICANS     FOB    CONSTITUTIONAL     ACTION 

"The  board  of  trustees  has  conferred  upon 
John  Doe  the  distinguished  service  award 
for  a  noUble  voting  record  In  the  Congress 
0!  the  United  SUtes  (during  the  period  from 
19 to  19 ).  in  support  of  those  legis- 
lative measures  which  would  serve  to  sustain, 
strengthen,  and  defend  the  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Ststes  as  these  were  defined  by  the  Founding 
rathers  of  our  Republic. 

"Second  biennial  awards  given  at  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  on  the  23d 
flay  of  May  In  the  year  19(J3. 

"Ben  Moreell. 
"Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees. 

"BoNNEB   Fellers. 

"Recording  Secretary." 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  last  Monday  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  small  group 
of  embittered  or  frightened  speakers 
calling  themselves  liberals— but  advocat- 
ing the  type  of  steadily  expanding  gov- 
ernmental controls  and  spending  which 
actually  qualify  them  as  the  Tories  of 
yesterday  who  promoted  big  government 
and  feared  the  results  when  the  peo- 
ple themselves  exercised  their  own  ini- 
tiatives—launched an  attack  on  Amer- 
icans for  Constitutional  Action  and 
completely  misrepresented  both  its  pur- 
poses, its  programs,  and  its  position  on 
the  American  political  scene,  I  think  it 
appropriate  that  there  also  appear  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point  an 
earlier  statement  made  by  Ben  Moreell, 
speaking  as  national  chairman  of  Amer- 
icans for  Constitutional  Action,  on  Just 
what  Americans  for  Constitutional  Ac- 
tion does  and  does  not  do  and  Just  who 
does  and  who  does  not  comprise  its  rank 
and  file  members  and  its  governing  body. 
Chairman  Moreell  made  this  statement 
on  May  21,  1963: 

It  is  the  fixed  policy  of  ACA  to  refrain 
from  impugning  the  motives,  integrity  or 
loyalty  of  a  Senator  or  Representative,  'we 
do  sometimes  raise  questions  as  to  their 
judgment  in  their  voting  on  specific  issues. 

ACA  never  resorts  to  "name  caUing"  or 
other  forms  of  vUlflcation.  We  are  interested 
in  principles,  policies,  and  practices,  not  in 
personalities. 

ACA  has  tried  to  interpret  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  ot  the  United  SUtes. 
as  these  were  conceived  by  the  Founding 
Fathers.  We  recognize  that  others  may  have 
different  interpreUUons.  We  concede  their 
right  to  have  them.  We  do  not  claim  In- 
fallibility. 

ACA  has  no  affiliation  with  any  other 
organization  of  any  kind,  neither  the  John 
Birch  Society.  COPE,  the  ADA.  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  the  Committee  for  an  Ef- 
fective Congress,  the  NaUonal  CouncU  of 
American  Soviet  Priendship.  or  any  other. 
It  has  t>een  sUted  that  the  ACA  is  dominated 
by  the  John  Birch  Society.  This  is  not 
true.  The  affairs  of  the  ACA  are  conducted 
by  its  board  of  trustees.  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge that  any  member  of  our  board  is  a 
member  of  the  John  Birch  Society.  I  have 
not  inquired  of  the  trustees  on  this  point  as 
this  is  a  matter  which  does  not  concern  me. 
I  am  concerned  as  to  whether  our  trustees 
subscribe  to  and  support  the  principles  of 
ACA.  The  Honorable  Charles  Edison  is 
listed  as  a  member  of  the  editorial  advisory 
committee  of  "American  Opinion,"  a  maga- 
zine published  by  Robert  Welch,  Inc.  Robert 
Welch  is  the  head  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety. I  have  heard  rumors  that  one  other 
trustee  at  one  time  endorsed  the  John 
Birch  Society.     Whether  he  did  or  did  not 


is  not  relevant.  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
affairs  of  ACA  are  conducted  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  published  principles,  poli- 
cies, and  practices  as  these  are  defined  in 
enclosure  A.  (Quotations  which  appear 
elsewhere  in  these  remarks.)  ACA  has  no 
way  of  knowing  whether  our  sfupporters  are 
or  are  not  members  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety or  of  any  other  organlaation. 

The  fact  that  ACA  honors  a  legislator 
with  its  dlBUnguished  service  award  does 
not  indicate  that  he  is  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  principles  of  ACA  nor  does 
it  commit  him  to  conform  to  ACA's  prtn- 
clples  in  the  future.  There  are  no  obliga- 
tions attached  to  the  award.  It  is  merely 
a  recognitlcm  of  past  voting  performance  as 
a  constitutional  conservative. 


The  foregoing  clear-cut,  stralght- 
from-the-shoulder  statement  by  Ben 
Moreell,  an  outstanding  American  whose 
reputation  is  so  widely  recognized  and 
applauded  that  not  one  of  Monday's 
critics  of  Americarxs  for  Constitutional 
Action  had  either  the  courage  or  the 
convictions  to  attack  it.  should  for  all 
time  set  at  rest  and  refute  the  snide  in- 
sinuations of  guilt  by  association  in 
which  these  critics  engaged.  Strangely 
but  consistently,  it  appears  the  spokes- 
men for  the  embattled  left  in  this  coun- 
try attack  the  concept  of  guilt  by  asso- 
ciation whenever  it  injures  one  of  their 
own  but  steadily  and  strongly  employ 
this  indefensible  formula  of  character 
assassination  whenever  they  feel  It 
might  discredit  a  respectable  and  re- 
sponsible conservative  organization  or 
any  individual  American  who  shuns  the 
socialistic  programs  advanced  by  Amer- 
icans for  IDemocratic  Action  and  its  ex- 
cited associates. 

Americans  for  Constitutional  Action, 
Mr.  President,  is  only  5  years  old      I 
deem  it  a  great  tribute  to  this  new  and 
effective  voice  in  American  poUtics  that 
the  easy  spenders  and  the  seekers  after 
extreme  political   power   in   our  midst 
have  started  to  "target  in"  on  Ameri- 
cans for  Constitutional  AcUon.    Could  it 
be  because  Americans  for  Constitutional 
Action  in  the  last  congressional  election 
supported  or  assisted  in  one  way  or  an- 
other in  primary  or  fall  elections   184 
candidates  for  public  office  and  that,  in 
all,  135  of  them— both  Republicans  and 
Democrats — were    elected?      This   is    a 
rating  of  74  percent  effectiveness.     Or 
could  it  be  because  Americans  for  Con- 
stitutional   Action    publishes    at    about 
quarterly  intervals   and   finally   in  one 
complete  annual  report  the  exact  vot- 
ing records  of  all  Members  of  Congress 
on  votes  dealing  with  national  security, 
sound  Government,  preservation  of  our 
private  profit  and  reward-of-merit  eco- 
nomic system,  maintenance  of  our  con- 
stitutional freedoms  and  concepts  and 
like  criteria  and  that  until  Americans 
for  Constitutional  Action  was  organized 
no  group  in  America  made  such  a  re- 
vealing analysis  and  report?     Or  could 
it  be  because  Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action  is  one  national,  bipartisan, 
responsible,  and  effective  political  action 
organization   that  disdains   the  use  of 
tax-exempt  contributions  but  which  does 
raise  political  dollars  to  fight  for  free- 
dom and  against  some  of  the  collec- 
tivlstlc    programs    of    Americans    for 
Democratic  Action— ADA— and  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Political  Education — Walter 
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Reuther's    COPE— and    which    In   con- 
test after  contest  where  the  issues  were 
clear  between  candidates  demonstrated 
voting  citizens  have  supported  the  Amer- 
icans for  Constitutional  Action  position? 
Could  it  indeed  be  that  because  Ameri- 
cans  for   Democratic   Action    and    the 
Committee   on   Political    Education   for 
so  loner  had  the  field  to  themselves  and 
thus   became   a   highly   effective   third 
force  in  American  poliUcs  that  they  now 
resent  the  fact  that  an  equally  effec- 
tive opposition  is  developing  as  a  fourth 
force  in  American  politics  in  the  form  of 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action— 
ACA — and  that  these  critics  thus  seek 
to  destroy  their  opposition? 

Mr.  President,  whatever  the  reason  for 
these  intemperate  attacks,  it  can  be  said 
on  the  record  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  Americans  for  Constitutional 
Action  under  the  chairmanship  of  Ben 
Moreell  is  a  thoroughly  respectable,  de- 
pendable,    patriotic,     democratic,     and 
effective     poliUcal-actlon     organization 
which  dares  to  fight  openly  for  what  it 
believes  to  be  right  and  which  believes 
our  American  system  is  so  consistently 
right  that  it  is  worth  fighting  for.    I  am 
informed  that  annual  membership  dues 
start  with  a  minimum  of  $5  per  year  but 
that  those  who  have  interest  or  affluence 
enough  to  put  more  of  their  dollars  into 
the  fl^ht  for  freedom  are  encouraged  to 
make   annual   contributions  or   to   pay 
membership  fees  sufficiently  larger  in  or- 
der to  help  support  the  effort  to  stop 
the   leftward   drift   and    the   socialisUc 
slide  which  currently  threatens  America 
at  home  just  as   outright  communism 
remains  our  most  deadly  foreign  peril. 

Americans   for  Constitutional   Action 
national  headquarters  is  located  at  20 
E  Street  NW..   Washington.  B.C..   and 
membership  checks  and/or  contributions 
may  be  sent  there  payable  to  Americans 
for  Constitutional  Action— Washington, 
D.C.    Receipts  and  the  regular  mailings 
of  the  Americans  for  Constitutional  Ac- 
tion voting  indices  and  other  informa- 
Uve  material  will  be  sent  to  all  members 
according  to  Charles  McManus,  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  Americans  for  Con- 
sUtutional  Action.    The  trustees  and  of- 
ficers of  Americans   for  Constitutional 
Action  as  listed  on  its  letterhead  are  as 
follows : 
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ganizatlon  known  as  DRIVE  to  operate 
in  our  American  political  scene  and  to 
associate  themselves  with  other  groups— 
both  political  and  nonpartisan  in  na- 
ture—to advance  their  concepts  and 
their  programs.  I  think  and  believe 
that  those  Americans  who  hold  different 
concepts  and  have  the  desire,  the  money 
and  the  energy  to  support  them  should 
nave  an  equal  right  to  work  through 
such  a  national  group  as  Americans  for 
Constitutional  Action. 

I  am  sure  the  frightened  cries  of  Con- 
gressmen whom  they  might  oppose  for 
reelection  will  not  deter  Americans  for 
Constitutional   Action.    With   a   fourth 
force  now  available  to  counteract  and 
challenge  the  successes  of  the  Americans 
for    Democratic    Action,    the    Commit- 
tee on  PoUtical  Education   third  force 
things  seem  to  be  shaping  up  for  a  fair 
fight.     The  ultimate  victor  will  depend 
upon  how  many  associates  and  members 
each  force  can  attract  and  activate  added 
to  the  correctness  and  the  eternal  values 
involved  in  the  programs  they  espouse 
To  me,  this  is  the  American  way  in  ac- 
tion.   The  challenge  is  clear— let  Ameri- 
cans respond  in  conformity  with  their 
own  convictions. 


May  27 
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Americans  for  Constitutional  Action  ACA 
20  E  Street  NW  .  Waahlngtoa,  DC.  RE.  7- 
3316. 

Trustees — Ben    Moreell,    chairman.    Wash- 
ington, DC;  Charles  Edison,  treasurer.  West 
Orange.  N  J  :   Bonner  Fellers,  vice  chairman 
Washington.  DC.  secretary:  Howard  Buffett 
Omaha,  Nebr  ;  Edgar  N.  Elsenhower.  Tacoma 
Wash:     Herbert    Hoover.    New    York.    NY.; 
Robert    W.    Johnson.    New    Brunswick     NJ 
Allan  B.  Kline.  Western  Springs,  ni.;  Walter 
B.  Martin.  Norfolk,  Va.;  Philip  M   McKenna 
Latrobe,     Pa.;     Mrs.    R.     Templeton     Smith 
Pittsburgh.   Pa.;    Loyd   Wright.  Loa   Angeles' 
Calif. 

Executive  director:  Charles  A.  McManus. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  speaking  as  one 
who  recognizes  the  right  of  such  groups 
as  Americans  for  Democratic  Action— 
ADA— and  of  the  Committee  on  PoUti- 
cal EducaUon— the  political  action  group 
founded  by  the  CIO  and  Walter  Reuther 
known  as  COPE— and  of  the  Interna- 
tional   Teamsters    political    action    or- 


PROPOSALS   FOR   FEDERAL  AID  TO 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanunous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  a  statement  made  by  Roger 
A.  Freeman,  senior  staff  member,  the 
Hoover  Institution  on  War.  Revolution 
and  Peace.  Stanford  University.  Stan- 
ford. Calif.,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  on  May  27, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Rocek  A  Freeman.  Senior 
Staff  Membeb.  the  Hoover  iNSTiTtrnoN 
ON  War.  Revolution,  and  Peace.  Stan- 
roRo  UNivERsrrr,  Stanford,  Calif  ,  Before 

THE    SUBCOMMrTTEE    ON     EDUCATION     OF    THE 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
US   Senate,  Mat  27,  1963 

My  name  Is  Roger  A  Freeman;  I  am  a 
senior  staff  member  of  the  Hoover  Institu- 
tion on  War.  Revolution,  and  Peace  Stan- 
ford University,  Stanford.  Calif.  Por  the  In- 
formation of  your  committee  I  would  like  to 
mention  that  I  directed  the  research  for  the 
education  committee  of  the  US  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations  In 
1954-55,  was  a  consultant  on  school  finance 
to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion In  1955.  and  subsequently  served  on  the 
White  House  staff  Previously  I  had  been 
assistant  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Washington  Opinions  I  may  express  are 
my  own  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
views  of  any  of  the  organizations  with  which 
I  am  or  was  connected. 

I  appreciate  the  Invitation  of  your  com- 
mittee to  testify  on  pending  proposals  for 
Federal  aid  to  education  and  have  prepared 
a  sutement  which  focuses  primarily  on  aid 
to  construction  of  academic  facilities  in  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  ( to  which  I 
shall  refer  from  this  point  on  as  IHL) :  It  U 
herewith  submitted.  Some  of  the  consid- 
erations also  apply  to  other  parts  of  the  edu- 
cation program. 

The  President  In  his  message  on  educa- 
tion   or    January    29,    1963.    emphasized    the 


paramount  Importance  of  education  » 
well-being  and  security  of  the  N.t^  ^  ^ 
described  the  precarious  situation  °i.*»« 
many  of  our  schools,  colleges  .nT  **"<* 
sltle.  face  In  adequately  flnanclne  th'^"*'" 
tlvltles.  Since  the  end  of  Worfd  4"  **- 
educational  enrollment  has  Jumoed  f^"  ^ 
to  50  million,  an  Increase  of  ^e  I^* » 
This  was  accompanied  by  a  growth  in  f""^' 
from  M  billion  to  $29  bllli^  wh,ch  "^"^ 
adjusted  for  the  simultaneous  Iom  .n*^" 
value  of  the  dollar,  amounts  to  an  iJ  ^' 
Of  334  percent.  The  share  of  the  S"* 
income  devoted  to  education  meani»!!t- 
trlpled-from  2  3  percent  to  6  8  peS^^"* 
But  even  this  tremendous  increl  . 
financial  support  has  not  been  enoug?^.^ 
President  pointed  out,  to  meet  and  rL  * 
some  of  the  educaUonal  deflclencie«  .m*? 
continue  to  plague  us.  Prompt  actlL 
called  for.  ^       "'°'^  U 

Pew  win  question  that  there  is  a  »t, 
national  Interest  In  education  Dnrti'^ 
division  of  labor,  such  as  was  establish  J  k* 
our  Federal  system  of  Government  „,\' 
member-  that  Is.  each  level  of  Gov.t^' 
ment-has  a  vital  Interest  In  the  acttvft?- 
and  satisfactory  performance  at  the  „k 
levels  The  word  "Federal-  Itself  imnn* 
an  obligation  of  mutual  aid  when  nf^i? 
There  Is  little  doubt  but  that  the  NaS, 
Government  by  Imposing  an  exorbitant  S^ 
burden  has  made  the  financing  of  educati.? 
more  difficult.  If  States,  communiti  2 
Institutions  are  unable  to  meet  their  edui7 
tlonal  responsibilities  and  the  National  cZ 
ernment  has  the  necessary  means  at  i'^ 
disposal,    then    It    appears    proper    that  ^ 

be  decided  concerns  the  most  appropriate  and 
effective  method  In  which  such  ;Ud  can  h, 
given.  "* 

To  deal  with  specific  shortcomings  In  ou.- 
educational  system,  the  President  formulatrt 
24  programs  which  are  Incorporated  in  s 
580.     HU  major  plan  of  aiding  IHL  apoean 

p'Lcimlei'-  "•    ''"''    ""      "'«^"    ^''"-^ 

FEDERAL     LOANS     FOR     ACADEMIC     FACILmM 

The  President  proposed  Federal  loam  to 
IHL  for  the  building  of  academic  racUm*. 
totaling  91  billion  In  the  years  1964  19«5 
and  1966.  A  similar  plan,  the  college' houj- 
Ing  program,  has  been  quite  successful  for 
the  past  dozen  years  In  promoting  and 
assisting  In  the  building  of  dormitory  and 
dining  halls  and  other  auxiliary  stnicturw 
But  doubt  was  expressed  at  these  heartnji 
In  1961,  as  well  as  2  weeks  ago,  that  a  lotc 
program  would  be  particularly  helpful  in 
building  academic  facilities  and.  In  fart 
that  It  would  be  of  any  help  to  moat  IHL 
public  or  private 

Long-term  borrowing  [s  emploved  for  the 
financing  of  many  types  of  construction  but 
Is  not  widely  used  to  build  academic  facil- 
ities In  recent  years  less  than  2  percent 
of  the  funds  for  Instructional  buildings 
came  from  the  proceeds  of  Institution! 
bonds.  Residence  and  dining  halls  are  com- 
monly debt-financed  because  they  produa 
sufficient  Income  to  service  the  securltlM 
which  therefore  constitute  no  drain  on  gen- 
eral revenues  and  may  be  regarded  as  self- 
financing.  But  the  only  Income  which  aca- 
demic buildings  may  be  held  to  produce  an 
the  fees  of  the  additional  students  whom 
the   new   structures   accommodate. 

IHL  have  shied  away  from  debt-financed 
academic  construction  programs  because 
debt  retirement  and  interest  would  restrict 
the  funds  available  for  salaries  and  opera- 
tions In  future  years.  If  Institutions  wl&hed 
to  engage  In  debt-financing,  they  could  sell 
very  substantial  amounts  of  bonds  In  the 
market  at  reasonable  Interest  rates  But 
IHL     have,    on     the    whole,    boon    supplier! 
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r»ther  than  borrowers  of  funds  In  the  money 
Qiarket:  Their  endowment  and  other  funds 
total  well  in  excesa  of  $5  billion,  growing  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  $300  million  a  year. 
What  IHL  n*®*l  ^  °°*  *  market  for  their 
bonds  but  additional  revenues.  Those  the 
federal  loan  plan  would  not  provide. 

To  finance  expansion,  private  IHL  prefer 
IQ  rely  on  available  funds  and  on  donations 
which  often  are  much  easier  to  obtain  for 
the  oonstruction  of  permanent  (and  name- 
jjj^rlng)  buildings  than  for  general  opera- 
oons.  It  la  questionable  whether  even  the 
lomewhat  lower  Federal  Interest  rate  which 
federal  loans  offer  would  cause  many  IHL 
to  commit  future  Income,  although  the  50- 
jear  terms  might  tempt  some.  At  least  90 
percent  of  the  loan  funds  set  aside  for  private 
icbools  under  title  III  of  the  National  De- 
fenae  Education  Act  lapse  each  year  for  lack 
of  applicants.  Some  Institutions  with  an 
Mtute  management  could  conceivably  take 
advantage  of  Federal  50-year  3.5-percent 
loans  for  building.  Instead  of  losing  their  own 
funds  which  they  then  would  Invest  at  higher 
rates  of  Interest. 

The  proposed  rate  of  Interest  is  the  same 
11  under  the  college  housing  program :  one- 
quarter  percentage  point  above  the  average 
annual  rate  on  all  Interest-bearing  obliga- 
tiona  of  the  United  States.  This  equals 
presently  35  percent  because  most  of  the 
Federal  debt  Is  of  short-term  type.  Federal 
long-term  bonds  now  yield  about  4  percent. 

State  constitutional  and  statutory  restric- 
tions prohibit  most  public  IHL  from  Incur- 
ring general  debt  without  the  approval  of  the 
legUlature  or  the  voters.  State  institutions 
usually  finance  their  expansion  from  current 
SUte  appropriations  or  through  State  bond 
Issues  which  often  bear  a  lower  interest  rate 
than  Federal  loans  because  they  enjoy  tax  ex- 
emption Pew  public  IHL  ever  Issue  general 
obligation   bonds  for   academic  facilities. 

All  of  this  suggests  that  a  loan  program 
for  academic  facilities  might  not  be  widely 
used  by  IHL  and  would  be  of  questionable 
value  to  Institutions  with  inadequate  reve- 
nues. 

PIDERAL    grants   FOR    ACADEMIC   FACILrTIES 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  gap  be- 
tween needs  and  available  resources  for  aca- 
demic facilities  ought  to  be  filled  by  Federal 
grants  to  IHL,  both  public  and  private.  Sev- 
eral of  the  major  national  organizations  In 
higher  education  reached  agreement  on  such 
a  program  In  1961  and  have  been  advocating 
It  ever  since.  Some,  however,  have  objected. 
The  American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
iemon,  overruling  Its  own  council,  resolved 
In  1962  to  oppose  a  grant  program  that  In- 
cludes private  IHL. 

Several  other  organizations  and  Individuals 
have  taken  a  similar  stand.  Still  others  op- 
pose Federal  grant£-ln-ald  to  public  and 
private  IHL,  because  they  deem  them  un- 
necessary and  In  the  long  run  detrimental. 
But  the  main  bone  of  contention  for  the  past 
2  years  has  been  the  inclusion  of  private 
IHL,  because  many  of  them  are  church  re- 
lated To  supply  public  funds  to  denomina- 
tional Institutions,  It  Is  held,  would  violate 
the  constitutional  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.  Some  suggested 
that  the  decision  on  the  constitutionality 
could  be  left,  or  even  referred,  to  the  US 
Supreme  Court.  But  this  satisfied  neither 
side  to  the  conflict. 

Some  of  those  who  oppose  the  Inclusion 
ol  private  IHL  In  Federal  grants  are  con- 
vinced that  such  a  program  would  constitute 
a  serious  breach  In  the  wall  that  separates 
church  and  state  and  must  be  prevented  at 
all  costs,  regardless  of  what  the  Supreme 
Court  might  say  In  a  particular  case.  They 
we  unwilling  to  take  the  risk  of  letting  the 
matter  be  decided  by  litigation 

The  other  side  holds  that  to  exclude  pri- 
vate IHL  from  the  benefits  of  the  law.  or  to 


Increase  by  some  of  the  special  clauses  which 
have  been  suggested  the  likelihood  oif  Judi- 
cial proceedings  which  could  lead  to  the 
same  result,  would  be  discriminatory,  would 
gravely  disturb  the  balance  In  and  freedcon 
of  education  and  would  Jeopardize  the  future 
of  private  higher  education.  Its  spokesmen 
point  out  that  Federal  programs  In  higher 
education  have  traditionally  not  distin- 
guished between  public,  private  secular,  and 
church-connected  institutions  and  have  been 
available  to  all  on  equal  terms,  that  private 
colleges  labor  under  more  severe  financial 
handicaps  than  public  colleges,  that  enroll- 
ment has  long  been  shifting  from  private  to 
public  institutions,  and  that  a  new  Federal 
program  aiding  public  but  not  private  IHL 
would  lead  to  increasing  difficulties  and  the 
demise  of  many  private  institutions.  They 
Insist  that  Federal  benefits  of  any  type  must 
be  available  to  all  or  to  none. 

Several  organizations  in  higher  education 
support  Federal  construction  grants  to  public 
and  private  IHL.  But  some  organizations 
representing  the  administrators  and  em- 
ployers of  the  public  elementary  and  secon- 
dary schools  have  lodged  strong  protests 
against  the  Inclusion  of  private  IHL  In  a 
Federal  grant  program.  They  are  afraid  that 
it  would  set  a  precedent  for  parallel  action 
at  the  lower  levels  of  education — as.  In  my 
opinion.  It  would  Indeed.  Some  hold  that 
to  find  a  distinction  in  the  constitutionality 
of  grants  by  levels  of  education  In  a  consti- 
tution which  does  not  even  mention  educa- 
tion is  legal  legerdemain. 

A  review  of  enrollment  trends  may  go  a 
long  way  In  explaining  the  concern  of  the 
public  school  forces.  Since  1940  enrollment 
in  public  schools  has  grown  55  percent,  in 
nonpublic  Echools,  152  percent.  This  shift 
took  place  although  class  sizes  in  most  non- 
public schools  are  more  than  40  percent — 
and  often  50  to  100  percent — larger  than  in 
public  schools,  that  public  schools  offer  more 
elaborate  facilities  and  between  50  and  100 
percent  more  space  per  pupil,  and  that  the 
parents  of  children  In  private  schools  bear 
a  heavy  burden  of  tuitions,  fees  and  ex- 
pected donations.  If  parents  show  such  a 
strong  preference  for  private  schools  that 
they  are  willing  to  accept  these  discomforts 
and  burdens,  what  would  their  response  be 
If  the  economic  penalties  on  sending  chil- 
dren to  nonpublic  schools  were  reduced? 
While  a  continued  and  accelerated  shift  from 
public  to  private  schools  might  provide  relief 
for  the  taxpayers,  it  would  diminish  the 
relative  position  of  the  public  schools.  This 
would  particularly  be  true  during  a  period 
such  as  we  are  now  facing,  when  the  pres- 
sure of  expanding  enrollment  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  levels,  will  sharply 
decline.  So,  in  consequence,  the  mentioned 
groups  would  rather  have  no  Federal  aid  for 
themselves  than  a  program  which  also  aids 
nonpublic  schools. 

One  reason  for  the  greater  willingness  of 
public  IHL  to  let  private  IHL  participate  in 
Federal  benefits — besides  awareness  that  they 
are  unlikely  to  secure  legislative  approval  of 
plans  excluding  private  IHL — Is  that  they 
need  not  be  afraid  of  numerical  competition. 
Enrollment  at  public  IHL  has  Increased  226 
percent,  at  private  IHL  only  131  percent 
since  1940.  Sending  their  children  to  pri- 
vate colleges  has  simply  become  too  expen- 
sive for  many  parents.  Tuition  and  fee 
charges  for  undergraduates  in  1961-62  aver- 
aged at  public  IHL,  $185.  at  private  IHL, 
•731  -  Room  and  board  charges  also  tended 
to  be  higher  at  private  IHL.  In  spite  of  their 
higher  tuitions,  most  private  colleges  find 
It  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  a  com- 
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petltive  position  In  regard  to  faculty  salaries, 
a«  the  following  comparison  shows : 

Average     salaries     ot     liberal    arts     under- 
grcuitiate  colleges.  1961-62 


Public 

Private 

All  fiiculty  ranks  (9  to  10  months) 
Professor 

r.8oo 

10.S90 
8,860 
7,160 
8,580 
7.480 

16,550 
8,160 
7,000 
6,100 

.^aso 

6,270 

Associatp  professor 

Do 

Instructor 

Junior  colleges:  All  facility  ranks.. .Ill 

Source:  "Hiuhpr  Education  Salaries,  1961-62  "  OfUcc 
of  Kflucation,  circular  683,  1962.  ' 

Deep  personal  convictions  on  the  nature 
and  need  of  public  or  private  education,  of 
religious  or  secular  training,  and  disagree- 
ment on  principles,  such  as  the  nonestab- 
llshment  of  religion  and  equal  treatment 
under  the  law,  are  involved  In  the  argument 
over  the  participation  of  private  IHL  In  a 
program  of  Federal  grants  for  academic 
facilities.  There  Is  no  sign  that  those  con- 
flicts have  been  or  are  likely  soon  to  be  re- 
solved. Nor  have  some  of  the  other  objec- 
tions to  a  Federal  grant  program  In  higher 
education,  which  I  shall  discuss  later,  been 
overcome.  Since  loans,  as  I  jjointed  out 
earlier,  offer  only  very  limited  help,  and 
grant*  appear  effectively  blocked,  it  seems 
desirable  to  search  for  other  methods  by 
which  the  National  Government  could  aid  in 
the  construction  of  academic  facilities. 
Most  widely  discussed  are  various  types  of 
Federal  tax  concessions  for  educational 
expenditures. 

FEDERAL     TAX     CREDITS 

More  than  100  bills  proposing  Federal  In- 
come tax  deductions,  exemptions,  or  credits 
for  educational  expenses  were  introduced  in 
the  87th  Congress.  Over  120  such  bills  are 
pending  In  the  88th  Congress.  Very  few 
types  of  proposals  of  any  kind  have  ever  been 
advanced  In  so  many  simultaneous  bills. 
This  suggests  at  least  that  there  Is  wide- 
spread sentiment  for  such  plans  and  that  the 
time  may  be  ripe  for  action. 

Such  tax  concessions  need  not  aim  as 
much  at  providing  relief  for  the  students  and 
their  families  as  at  enabling  the  institutions 
to  augment  their  tuition  income  without 
proportionately  increasing  the  burden  on 
those  who  pay  the  fees.  At  a  time  when  the 
average  family  income  in  the  United  States 
exceeds  $8,000  per  annum  and  continues  to 
rise  rapidly,  when  scholarship  and  student 
loan  funds  reach  new  record  levels  each  year, 
and  when  the  Federal  Government  is  about 
to  grant  general  Income  tax  relief,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  greater  Justification  and  urgency 
for  adding  to  the  resources  of  our  IHL  than 
for  reducing  the  cost  of  tuition. 

By  using  an  Indirect  method  of  aiding 
higher  education,  instead  of  direct  grants, 
the  Federal  Government  can  eliminate  the 
conflict  over  the  participation  of  private  IHL. 
All  transactions  would  take  place  between 
the  Individual  taxpayer  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  and  the  plan  Involves  no 
dealings  between  the  institutions  and  the 
Government.  No  church -state  Issue  could 
arise  and  the  Federal  control  argument 
which  has  always  been  present  In  the  Fed- 
eral aid  controversy  would  evaporate  be- 
cause existing  relationships  in  higher  educa- 
tion would  be  left  undisturbed.  So  the  two 
major  objections  which  have  so  far  pre- 
vented Federal  aid  for  academic  oonstruction 
from  being  enacted  would  be  laid  to  rest. 

IHL  could  use — or  earmark  and  pledge — 
Income  from  Increased  tuitions  and  fees  for 
the  service  of  bond  Issues  adequate  to  their 
facility  needs,  with  any  surplus  accruing  to 
general  purposes,  Including  additional  schol- 
arships for  the  small  group  of  students 
whose   families   are   In   such   a   low   Income 
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bntclcet  th*t  they  pay  no  Federal  Income  tax 
Institutional  borrowlnf  for  capital  outlays 
would  not  cut  into  general  income,  and  the 
securltle*  would  be  In  the  nature  of  rerenue 
bonds  which  ought  to  ease  some  of  the  legal 
problems. 

Most  of  the  pending  proposals  can  be  di- 
vided into  three  types: 

(a)  Deductions:  The  cost  of  tuitions,  fees, 
and  also  possibly  books,  supplies,  travel  and 
Added  living  expenses  woxild  be  deductible 
from  adjvuted  gross  Income  up  to  a  specl- 
fled  upper  limit 

(b)  Exemptions:  A  student  or  his  family 
would  be  entitled  to  one  or  several  additional 
personal  exemptions  of  $600. 

(c)  Credits:  The  cost  of  tuitions,  fees,  and 
also  poaslbly  other  expenses  attributable  to 
attendance  at  an  IHL  can  b«  offset  against 
the  tax  liability  (rather  than  against  income. 
as  under  (a)  i.  at  a  specified  percentage  or 
la  full  and  up  to  a  maximum  amount. 

Tax  deduction  or  an  additional  exemption 
would  administratively  be  the  simplest 
method  and  have  ample  precedent.  As  long 
as  other  outlays  which  are  expected  to  pro- 
duce Income  are  deductible,  and  as  long  as 
tangible  goods  may  be  amortized,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  Little  JusUflcatlon  for  denying 
•imllar  concessions  for  educational  costs. 

Both  methods,  however,  have  been  criti- 
cized for  giving  the  greatest  benefit — up  to 
91  percent — to  persons  in  the  high  brackets 
and  only  30  percent  to  those  of  moderate 
Income. 

A  tuition  boost  would  cost  a  student  or  his 
family  of  low  Income  80  percent  net.  while 
the  net  cost  to  those  in  high  brackets  woxild 
be  only  50  percent.  31  percent,  or  as  little  as 
9  percent.  This,  of  course,  may  be  explained 
as  the  result  of  our  steeply  graduated  income 
tax  schedule.  But  It  would  largely  defeat  the 
purpose  of  granting  tax  concessions  In  higher 
education.  Thus,  attention  seems  to  be 
shifting  to  plana  which  would  permit  the 
student  or  his  family  to  offset  part  of  the 
educational  expenses  against  the  tax  Itself 
rather  than  against  the  income  base. 

If  such  tax  credits  were  permitted  at  a  low 
percentage,  say  20  or  30  percent  of  the  educa- 
tional expenses,  up  to  a  relatively  high  maxi- 
mum (eg  tl.SOO  or  $2,000),  they  would  tend 
to  be  of  greater  aid  to  private  Institutions, 
particularly  those  with  high  fees,  and  to  per- 
sons In  the  upper  brackets.  If  credit  were  al- 
lowed for  a  major  part  or  for  100  percent  of 
expenses  up  to  a  low  maxlmiun,  It  would 
more  effectively  benefit  public  Institutions 
and  low-income  families. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  combination  of  both 
plans  would  be  fair  to  all  and  yield  the  best 
results.  It  might  permit  100-percent  offset 
up  to  a  low  maximum  and  percentage  offset 
by  a  graduated  schedule  up  to  a  higher 
maximum. 

The  taxation  section  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  developed  a  flat  percentage  plan 
tn  1954  which  was  submitted  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  BWucatlon  In  1958.'  It  would 
allow  the  student  or  his  family  to  deduct 
from  the  Income  tax  liability  30  percent  of 
the  tuition  and  fees  actually  paid  up  to 
$1,500.  The  maximum  net  tax  credit  thus 
would  be  $450.  Such  a  plan,  however,  would 
still  let  the  student  foot  at  least  70  percent 
of  every  additional  tuition  dollar.  This 
could  be  corrected  by  a  100  percent  offset  up 
to,  for  example,  $100.  A  schedule  might  be 
as  follows:  Tuition  and  fees  up  to  $100. 
credit  100  percent;  $100  to  $500.  credit  30  per. 
cent:  $500  to  $1,500.  credit  20  percent;  maxi- 
mum net  tax  credit.  $420. 

A  small  credit  might  also  be  given  for  other 
educational  expenses,  such  as  books,  travel, 
and  added  cost  of  living  away  from  home. 
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'  "OeneraJ  Revenue  Revision,"  Hearings 
before  ths  Cominltte«  on  Ways  and  Means. 
House  of  Representatives,  85th  Cong  2d  seas.. 
1958,  pt.  I,  p   1064. 


Under  such  a  schedule  an  InsUtutlon  could  The  National  Oovemment  conM    , 

raise  Its  fees  by  $100  without  added  cost  to  terlally  aid  the  IHL  by  Dermlttin-  »  **- 
the  student  or  family,  by  $400  at  a  net  cost  its— rather  than  mere  deductlbim,  ."*^- 
of  $310.  ThU  would  op«i  up  substanUal  vate  donations,  as  the  American  aS^!  ^' 
revenue  posslblimes  for  IHL.  for    the   Advancement   of   Science   w'°'' 

some  vears  nan      TTi»  nr*.m^T,t  ».i_w  P^^P****! 


It  has  been  argued  that  such  a  plan  would 
five  no  benefits  to  families  which  |>ay  no 
Income  tax  and  wovild  let  them  bear  the  full 
cost  of  a  fee  boost.  That  argument,  on 
closer  analysis,  seems  to  have  little  validity. 

Pew  families,  and  parUcularly  families  of 
college  students,  nowadays  pay  no  Federal 
income  tax.»  six  out  of  seven  fathers  of 
children  reaching  college  age  are  in  their 
peak  earning  years,  between  38  and  58.  most 
enjoy  Incomes  substantially  above  the 
average.  In  a  siirvey  at  the  University  of 
Ma.ssachusette  (class  of  1965).  90  percent  of 
all  fathers  reported  their  1960  Income  above 
$4,000.'  No  study  is  available  which  shows 
which  percentage  of  the  students  and  their 
families  pays  no  Federal  income  tax,  but  we 
may  safely  assume  that  It  Is  no  more  than 
10  percent,  and  poe.slbly  as  few  as  5  percent 
Those  students  come  from  very  low  income 
families  and  most  of  them  probably  are  al- 
ready on  scholarships.  In  those  cases  the 
Institutions  could  forego  the  fee  increase. 

Moreover,  the  granting  of  income  tax  cred- 
its would  free  additional  scholarship  funds, 
as  Vice  President  John  F  Meek,  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  representing  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  stated,  when  he  pro- 
posed the  council's  tax  credit  plan:  Many 
parents  in  the  $8,000-,  $10,000-.  and  even  the 
812.000-a-year  brackets,  who  now  require  par- 
tial scholarships  in  order  to  keep  their  chil- 
dren in  college  would  be  able  to  forgo  these 
scholarship  funds,  thus  making  them  avail- 
able for  children  coming  from  homes  of  less 
financial  ability. "'  * 

The  suggested  tux  credit  schedule  would 
result  in  an  average  tax  saving  (or  revenue 
loss  to  the  Treasury)  during  the  1960  8  of 
about  $700  million  a  year,  of  which  possibly 
as  much  as  $500  million  could  be  recouped 
by  the  institutions  through  higher  fees. 
This  would  amply  take  care  of  the  service 
needs  of  bond  issues  to  finance  the  needed 
facilities. 

Suppose  the  IHL  were  to  Issue  $5  billion 
25-year  bonds.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
bonds  would  be  Issued  by  State  institutions 
and  be  tax  exempt,  at  an  average  interest 
rate  of  (presently)  3.2  percent.  Private  in- 
stitutions may  have  to  pay  5  percent  (unless 
the  Federal  Government  were  to  grant  them 
the  same  tax  exemption  that  public  institu- 
tions enjoy).  The  annual  service  cost  would 
be:  "* 

Million 

Retirement  of  principal $200 

Interest  Ln  the  first  year  would  t>e  $190 
million  If  all  bonds  were  Immediately 
issued.  If  the  issue  Is  staggered  over 
5  years,  it  would  never  reach  the 
total  because  part  of  the  principal 
Is  being  paid  off.  The  Interest  cost 
over  the  life  of  the  bond  Issues  may 
average  $100  million  per  annum; 
during  the  1960'8  about 160 


Average    annual    principal    and 
Interest  in  19608 


360 


A  tax  credit  program  could  achieve  the 
same  purpose  as  a  grant  program :  The  Fed- 
eral Ooveriunent — that  is,  the  taxpayers  of 
the  whole  Nation — would  make  a  major  fi- 
nancial contribution  for  the  construction  of 
facilities  (or  toward  the  operations)  of  the 
IHL. 


♦  In  1960  out  of  a  total  U  3  population  of 
182  million  (Dec  31),  168  million  persons 
( — 92  ;  )  were  claimed  as  exemptions  on  In- 
come tax  returns.  Some  of  those  returns 
however,  were  not  taxable. 

*  CoMcaxaaioNAi.  Rscobd,  vol  108,  pt.  S,  p. 
1690. 

•General  Revenue  Revision,  op.  clt.,  pp. 
1063-1064. 


some  years  ago      The  present  high  marviT, 
tax   rates   make  such   donations  lnexr>*nirt 
to  wealthy  Individuals,  while  persona  in  i''* 
Income  brackets  must  bear  80  percent  of  th* 
cost  of  their  contribution     So  many  of  th 
do  not  now  contribute.     By  permittlns  f™ 
credits— such  as  I  suggested  in  the  schedu? 
for    tuitions   and    fees — persons   in    low  anrt 
medium   Income   brackets   could  be  encour 
Bged     to    donate    more    llh>erally    to    hioK,^ 
education.  ^"*^ 

Gifts  to  higher  education  amounted  tc 
more  than  $1  billion  in  1961,  accordlne  to 
the  Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  Education 
an  increase  of  28  percent  over  the  toui  2 
years  earlier.  By  materially  widening  the 
range  of  potential  contributors,  the  gnuji. 
Ing  of  Uix  credits  could  very  eubstanUaiw 
augment  this  important  source  of  sunnoA 
for  IHL.  *^'^ 

E.VROLLMENT  OUTLOOK 

In  trying  to  design  an  effective  proerum 
Of  Federal  aid  to  IHL.  it  is,  of  course  im- 
portant to  know  how  great  the  needs  are  or 
are  likely  to  be  several  years  hence  I  there- 
fore,  reviewed  some  of  the  recent  estimate 
of  facility  requirements  of  IHL.  Those 
estimates  usually  are  based  on  the  outlook 
for  enrollments  which,  as  we  all  know,  tre 
growing  at  a  rapid  rate. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  Mr  Ivan  A  Nestlngen  said  In 
a  speech  on  April  3,  1963:  "Two  years  from 
now  the  first  large  wave  of  college  applicants 
will  hit  our  Institutions  across  the  country 
This  Is  the  bumper  crop  of  babies  born  In 
1946,  Just  after  World  War  II.  They  will  bt 
succeeded  by  other  large  waves  of  studenu 
seeking  college  entrance  " 

The  President  was  specific  in  his  measagt 
on  education  of  January  29,   1963: 

"Our  educational  system  faces  a  major 
problem  of  quantity— of  coping  with  the 
needs  of  our  expanding  population  and  ol 
the  rising  educational  expectations  for  our 
children  which  all  of  us  share  as  parenu 
Nearly  50  million  people  were  enrolled  in 
our  schools  and  colleges  in  1962 — an  increase 
of  more  than  50  percent  since  1950.  By  1970 
college  enrollment  will  nearly  double,  and 
secondary  schools  will  Increase  enrollment  by 
50  percent — categories  in  which  the  cost  of 
education,  including  facilities,  is  several 
times  higher  than  in  elementary  schools." 

This  suggesU  that  the  rate  of  enrollment 
growth  is  Increasing  and  will  pose  a  greater 
problem  to  our  educational  system  In  the 
next  8  years  than  it  did  in  the  past  12 
However,  enrollment  projections  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Office  of 
Education,  the  two  offices  which  regularly 
engage  In  such  studies,  indicate  a  slowdown. 
So,  according  to  the  Census  Bureau,  all 
educational  enrollment  grew  66  percent  l>*- 
tween  1950  and  1962  and  may,  in  the  next 
8  years,  expand  between  14  and  21  percent 
for  an  average  of  17  percent.  Data  In  i 
census  report  of  Janmiry  10,  1963,  captioned 
"Decline  tn  Rate  of  Increase  in  School  Kn- 
roUment,"  suggest  that  the  lower  esUmatei 
are  more  likely  to  materialize.  Taking  the 
Census  Bureau  averages,  high  school  en- 
rollment will  ri.se  not  50  percent  but  about 
24  percent,  college  enrollment  will  not  nearly 
double  but  Increase  51  percent.  ReporU  by 
the  Office  of  Education  show  virtually  the 
same  picture  They  project  an  enrollment 
Increase  between  now  and  1970  of  14  per- 
cent In  elementary  schools,  of  24  percent  In 
high  schools,  and  in  both  combined  of  V 
percent  (average  of  four  projections!.'  At 
the  college  level.  Office  of  Education  atudiei 


'  Office  of  Education.  "Enrollment  in  Pub- 
lic and  Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools.  1950-80. •■  Circular  No.  693,  1963. 
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Enrollment  increases,  1950-62,  and  1962-70  (projecUd) 
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ill  education... -... - 

Klnderearten  and  elemratary.. 

Hifh  school  ((Trades  9  to  12) 

CoWegr  and  professional  school. 


Fall  enrollment 
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TkofitaruU 

29.  Jl* 

20,501 

6,643 

2,130 


TTiotuandt 

4«,  704 

32.98(1 

11.516 

4,20* 


Increase, 
lOfiO-62 


Percent 

+66 
+61 
+73 
+98 


Projected  enrollment 
increase,  I  ©63-70 


Average 
of  4  pro- 
jections 


Percent 

+  17 
+  11 
+24 
+51 


Range  of 
4  projec- 
tions 


Percent 
+  14-21 

+8-14 
+2-i-26 
+38-64 


Source    Bun'uii  of  the  Censu-s,  Current  Population  Report.s,  Series  P-20,  .Nos.  52  an<i  120;  Scries  r-26,  No.  232 

fuggeet  an  increase  In  college  enrollment  be- 
tireen  fall  1962  and  1970  of  66  percent  as 
the  average  of  three  projections  which  range 
from  25  percent  to  67  percent.' 

It  U  true  that  colleges  will  grow  faster 
than  other  schools.  But  even  according  to 
the  highest  projections,  colleges  will  account 
for  no  more  than  12  percent  of  all  enroll- 
ment by  1970,  and  their  influence  on  the 
total  cost  of  education  will  be  correspond- 
ingly small. 

A  comparison  of  past  and  future  rates  of 
growth  should  preferably  be  based  on  periods 
of  equal  length.  When  we  compare  enroll- 
ment expansion  tn  1954—62  with  projec- 
tion* for  1962-70,  we  find  that  the  rate  of 
growth  Is  expected  to  decline  at  every  level 
of  education  Here  are  the  data  computed 
from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census: 


ProjectiHl 

Actual 

enrollment 

enrollment 

Increase 

Increase 

1962  to  1970 

1064  to  1062 

(average 
of  4  pro- 
jections) 

Percent 

Percent 

.All  IfTcls  of  (xlucatlon 

35 

J7 

Klnderiarten  ami  ilcinentary. 

HKh  scIkk)!  (M  irrnilcs,  b  to  12). 

27 

]l 

49 

■'4 

KlDdentarten  to  12th  graile 

32 

14 

(ollcKi!    and     professloDSl 

rhooU. 

74 

51 

Source:  Bureau  of  the   fen.sus,  Current  Population 
Reports,  Series  r-20,  N'os.  89  and  120;  .Soring  P-25.  No. 

Projections  by  the  Office  of  Education.  In 
the  publications  which  I  cited  above,  closely 
parallel  those  by  the  Census  Bureau.  They 
juggest  that  educational  enrollment  will, 
over  the  next  8  years,  grow  at  about  half 
lU  rate  over  the  past  8  years,  and  that 
even  in  the  colleges  and  universities- 
contrary  to  what  Is  widely  believed — the 
rate  of  growth  will  decline. 

Enrollment  trends  at  the  elementary- 
secondary  level  have  an  important  bearing 
on  higher  education.  Pall  1963  may  see 
tbe  last  of  the  big  attendance  Jumps  In 
the  common  schools.  As  the  postwar  babies 
gradual-,  annual  increases  will  shrink  to 
half  the  size  they  maintained  in  the  past 
dozen  years  For  some  time  the  States 
have  had  to  concentrate  their  funds  on  the 
rapidly  expanding  common  schools  In  the 
future  they  will  be  able  to  channel  a  larger 
ware  of  their  resources  into  hieher 
education.  "* 

During  the  1950s  enrollment  grew  at  a 
faster  rale  than  GNP  or  national  income 
Between  1962  and  1970  GNP  is  generally 
expected  to  advance  between  27  percent 
and  37  percent  (minus  3  percent  to  4  per- 
<*nt  per  annum  t.  for  an  average  of  32  per- 
cent.    This    Is    almost    twice    the    expected 

'Ofllce  of  Education.  "Economics  of 
falo  Education."  ed.  Selma  T.  Mushkin, 
m.^;  P  *^'  ^^^  "Opening  (fall)  Enroll- 
No  69  i^^er"  ^^"^"°"-"   1»«2.  Circular 


rate  of  Increase  In  educational  enrollment. 
Thus,  the  problem  of  financing  education 
should  gradually  become  easier  to  solve, 
Its  weight  less  burdensome   to  bear. 

COLLEGE  AND   UNFVEESrTT  FACnJTT   NEEDS 

The  President  stated  in  his  education 
message  that  in  the  1960'8  "23  billion  of 
new  facilities  will  be  needed"  in  colleges 
and  universities  and  an  attached  fact  sheet 
explained:  "To  provide  for  additional  stu- 
dents, replace  obsolete  structures,  and  mod- 
ernize usable  buildings.  Institutions  of  high- 
er education  should  invest  an  average  of 
$2.3  billion  annually.  Expenditures  cur- 
rently fall  short  of  this  by  $1   billion." 

Several  projections  of  facility  needs  in 
IHL  were  prepared  in  recent  years.  One 
study  by  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion estimated  1968-1970  requirements  for 
academic,  auxiliary  and  residential  facili- 
ties "from  a  high  of  $15  billion  to  a  low  of 
$12  billion,"*  That  averages  between  $1  and 
$1.2  billion  per  year  which,  at  the  time, 
seemed  a  steep  Increase  because  capital  out- 
lays had  been  running  about  half  that 
volume  up  to  the  mid-1950'8. 

The  Office  of  Education  published  a  study 
in  1960  which  placed  the  cost  of  new  facili- 
ties and  replacement,  rehabilitation  and  de- 
preciation between  1958  and  1970  at  $1  2 
billion  annually."  As  the  volume  of  higher 
educational  construction  expanded  and  out- 
lays reached,  and  then  exceeded,  $i  billion 
annually,  need  estimates  also  climbed  and 
kept  well  ahead  of  simultaneous  expendi- 
tures. 

In  1961  the  Office  of  Education  placed 
needs  during  the  1960'6  at  an  average  of  $1.9 
billion  per  year."  The  authors  computed 
requirements  over  the  10-year  period  1961-70 
at  $18.9  billion,  of  which  $16.4  billion 
(87  percent)  appeared  likely  to  come  from 
current  sources  (if  apparent  trends  con- 
tinued); this  left  a  deficiency  of  $2.6  billion. 

How  did  the  President  arrive  at  an  esti- 
mate of  $23  billion  with  a  deficiency  of  about 
$10  billion  (43  percent)?  The  author 
of  the  earlier  Office  of  Education  study  pre- 
pared a  more  elaborate  report  In  which  he 
showed  three  projections  of  cumulative  facil- 
ity needs  1961-70:  high,  medium  and  low 
at  $22.9,  $18  8,  and  $16.3  billion,  respectively." 
The  medium  projection  was  unchanged  from 
his  earlier  report,  but  the  newly  added 
"high"  projection  equaled  the  amount  used 
by  the  President. 

•John  D.  Long  and  J  B.  Black,  Jr., 
"Needed  Expansion  of  Facilities  for  Higher 
Education— 1958-70,"  American  Council  on 
Education,  1958. 

'•College  and  University  Facilities  Survey 
pt.  2,  by  Robert  W.  Bokelman;  pt.  3.  by  Louis 
A.  D'Amico  and  E.  Eugene  Higgins,  Office  of 
Education,  1960. 

""Physical  Facility  Needs  of  American 
Higher  Education,  1961-70,"  in  Aid  for  Higher 
Education,  hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education,  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  87th  Cong  1st 
sess  .   1961.  pp    42  ff. 

""Economics   of   Higher   Education."   op 
clt..  p    193.  ^ 


It  may  be  helpful  at  this  point  to  recall 
our  experience  with  the  classroom  shortage 
In  the  public  schools.  The  Office  of  Educa- 
tion placed  the  deficiency  in  1950  at  260  000 
classroonxs.  In  October  1954  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  testified  that  It  had  risen 
to  370,000,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
stated  on  January  27,  1955,  that  "each  day 
the  shorUge  of  classrooms  grows  more 
severe"  and  predicted  that  "within  3  years 
our  shortage  of  classrooms  throughout  the 
Nation  will  have  climbed  to  600,000."  " 

Two  months  later  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  testified  that  the 
estimates  had  been  reviewed  and  that  "we 
find  that  the  estimated  classroom  deficit  bv 
the  year  1959-60  would  be  176,000  classrooms 
rather  than  407,000.""  When  the  school 
year  1959-60  came  around,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation reported  the  shortage  at  135,264  and 
has  since  lowered  Its  estimate  to  121  236  In 
the  fall  of  1962.  It  also  proved  that  the 
fears  In  1955  that  the  school  construction 
would  be  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  enroll- 
ment increase  had  been  groundless-  the 
number  of  pupils  per  classroom  dropped  from 
29.4  in  the  fall  of  1955  to  27.0  in  the  fall  of 

Of  the  600,000  new  classrooms  which  the 
President  indicated  in  his  education  mes- 
sages Of  February  20,  1961,  and  February  6, 
o?n  o^  ^  needed  during  the  19608,  at  least 
210,000  were  completed  in  the  first  3  vears 
which  corresponds  to  a  decennial  construc- 
tion rate  of  700.000. 

Similar  vsnde  variations  exist  In  the  need 
estimates  of  facilities  in  IHL.  The  deficiency 
in  higher  educational  facilities— that  is  the 
gap  between  estimated  needs  and  prospec- 
tive revenues  from  presently  available 
sources— will,  by  1970,  equal  $2.5  billion  ac- 
cording to  a  study  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, which  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare,  Abraham  RiblcofT  presented  to 

your  conamlttee  on  August   17,   1961 or  to 

nearly  four  times  that  amount,  as  suggested 
by  a  fact  sheet  of  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  January  1963. 

Part  of  the  trouble  is  that  there  are  no 
uniform  and  unchangeable  standards  of  fa- 
cility needs  in  either  school  or  higher  educa- 
tion, nor  is  there  agreement  on  the  degree  of 
effective  space  utilization  that  can  be  ex- 
pected. We  may  profitably  review  some  of 
the  studies  that  have  been  made  on  space 
utilization  In  IHL  and  on  proposals  to  use 
avaUable  facilities  more  fully. 

SPACE    rrriLIZATION    IN    HIGHER    EDUCATION 

Recent  reports  on  the  utilization  of  avail- 
able facilities  In  IHL  suggest  that  there  Is 
much  room  for  Improvement. 

The  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Educa- 
tion wrote:  " 

"Particularly  In  the  use  of  space— class- 
rooms, laboratories,  and  libraries — most  col- 
leges and  universities  persist  In  traditional 
and  Inefficient  practices  that  waste  their  re- 
sources and  result  In  unneeded  construc- 
tion. Studies  showing  excessive  waste  of 
existing  space  were  reported  in  the  first  man- 
tial  on  space  utilization  prepared  with  fund 
support  by  the  American  Association  of  Col- 
legiate Registrars  and  Admissions  Officers  in 
1955  and,  again,  in  a  brochure  published  In 


"  "Emergency  Federal  Aid  for  School  Con- 
struction." Hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  U.S.  Senate. 
84th  Cong.,  Ist  sess,  1955,  p.  1. 

""Federal  Aid  to  States  for  School  Con- 
struction," Hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 84th  Cong  .  1st  sess  .  p.  282. 

""Enrollment.  Teachers  and  School  Hous- 
ing, Fall  1960."  Office  of  Education.  1960. 
Office  of  Education,  release,  Jan.  9,   1963. 

"The  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Edu- 
cation, A  Report  for  1961-62,  p.  29. 
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1963  by  th«  Educational  Facilities  Labora- 
torlea.  Some  InxUtutlons  are  now  demon- 
strating tliat  It  U  [>o«slble  to  have  well-filled 
claaarooma  and  laboratories  tbrougbout  tbe 
day  and  In  lata  afternoons,  evenings,  and 
Saturdays,  and  to  use  classroonu  and  labora- 
tories during  the  siunmer  without  loss  In 
quality  of  the  educational  program." 

The  space  utilization  manual  referred  to. 
reported  that  IHL  used  their  classrooms  and 
laboratories  an  average  of  44  percent  of  the 
possible  periods  in  a  44-perlod  week,  and  that 
student  stations  were  used  only  25  percent 
of  the  available  time.  The  manual's  senior 
author.  John  Dale  Russel.  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, the  country's  leading  authority  in 
such  studies,  told  the  Conunlttee  on  Higher 
Education  in  New  York  State  in  I960,  that 
"If  classrooms  were  used  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible  during  the  day  and  evening 
and  all  through  the  year,  present  classrooms 
could  handle  four  times  the  present  number 
of  students.  "  " 

The  mentioned  study  for  the  Educational 
Facilities  Lalxsratorles.  by  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation, at  Michigan  State  University,  found: 
"Considered  from  almost  any  point  of  view. 
UtUlaation  of  classroom  and  laboratory  space 
in  the  colleges  covered  by  this  study  is  low 
Classrocxns  are  used  about  18  times  a  week. 
or  40  percent  of  the  time  they  could  be  used: 
laboratories  about  11  times  a  week,  or  25  per- 
cent of  the  time.  As  for  student  stations, 
in  general  classrooms  they  are  used  about 
nine  times  a  week,  and  In  labs  about  seven 
times.  This  Is  22  and  15  percent  of  possible 
utilization  on  the  basis  of  a  44-hour  week 
No  matter  which  way  It  is  Juggled,  this  leaves 
a  lot  of  empty  classrooms  and  vacant  seats 
Worse  to  say.  there  Is  little  reason  to  suspect 
that  other  colleges  of  this  type  or  any  other 
type  do  much  better."  ■* 

A  repca-t  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Council    on    Education   stated: 

"Without  stopping  to  enumerate  the 
studies  made  from  Florida  to  California  and 
throughout  the  United  States  regarding  the 
utilisation  of  existing  space  in  our  colleges 
and  universities,  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
we  use  no  more  than  50  percent  of  our  rooms 
and  25  percent  of  our  student  stations  on  a 
45-hour  week.  This  may  be  a  luxury  we  can 
no  longer  afford  and  one  which  we  can  hardly 
Justify-'* 

Several  IHL.  Including,  for  example.  Brig- 
ham  Young  University,  have  demonstrated 
that  it  Is  ixisslble  to  use  academic  facUltlee 
far  more  fully  than  Is  now  the  general  prac- 
tice. Space  Utilization  Analysis,  a  group  of 
management  consultants  who  have  done 
work  for  several  universities,  government. 
and  Industry,  placed  the  1957-70  facility  re- 
quirements in  IHL  at  $127  billion  under 
current  utilization  practices  but  estimated 
that  with  better  space  programing  in  new 
buildings  the  amount  could  be  cut  to  $7  2 
billion,  with  such  practices  in  all  (new  and 
old)  buildings  to  $4  3  billion." 

These  reports — and  more  could  be  cited 

raise  serious  doubt  whether  some  of  the  need 
estimates  at  $19  billion  or  at  $23  billion 
should  be  accepted  at  face  value. 

TSAR-BOUND   USE   OT  ACADEMIC    FACILTrUCS 

Year-round  operations  of  IHL  would 
sharply  reduce  the  need  for  additional  edu- 
cational   facilities.      Pres     Grayson    Kirk    of 


"  "Tbe  Year-Round  Campus  Catches  On." 
by  Sidney  Tlckton,  the  Fund  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Education.  1963.  p.  6. 

""To  Build  or  Not  To  Build."  Educational 
Faculties  Laboratories.  New  York.  1962.  p.  35. 

'•  Ronald  B.  Thompson.  "Educational  Al- 
ternatives," In  Vital  Issues  in  EdxicaUon. 
American  Council  on  Education,  p.  117. 

*  'Space  Programing  and  Physical  Plant 
Investment  In  American  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities 1967-70,"  Space  Utilization  Analysis 
Inc  .  New  York,  1958. 


Columbia  University  said  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  NEA  Building  In  Waslilngton: 

"Some  of  our  Institutions  with  physical 
planU  Involving  an  Investment  In  each  case 
of  scores  of  millions  of  dollars  remain  largely 
Idle  for  several  months  each  year  We  should 
ask  ourselves  if  it  would  not  be  better  to 
operate  these  great  Institutions  on  a  plan 
which  would  divide  the  academic  year  Into 
three  parts,  one  which  would.  In  effect,  re- 
place the  present  6-week  summer  school  with 
a  full-fledged  summer  semester.   •    •    • 

"Since  the  Institution  would  be  able  to 
serve  the  needs  of  one-third  more  students 
In  a  given  period  of  years  than  It  now  can, 
an  approach  of  this  kind  to  the  problem  of 
student  numbers  might  enable  us  to  meet 
our  expanding  student  needs  without  such 
a  huge  expenditure  for  additional  plant  con- 
struction." " 

Chancellor  Edward  H  Litchfield  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  which  has  been 
operating     a    trlsemester     plan    since     1959, 

wrote : 

"Educators  and  legislators  have  greeted  It 
as  a  means  of  getting  more  efficient  use  of 
existing  educational  planu.  which  cost  the 
same  to  maintain  whether  they  are  operated 
8.  9.  or  11  months  of  the  year.  The  plan. 
If  adopted  nationwide,  could  reduce  the  $10 
billion  needed  In  the  next  decade  for  new 
f.icillUes  to  about  $6  billion."  » 

Dean  Elmer  Easton.  of  Rutgers  University 
Engineering  College  pointed  out  In  a  book- 
let. "Year-Around  Operation  of  Colleges." 
that  a  trlsemester  schedule  would  provide 
up  to  56  percent  more  degrees  per  year. 
make  up  to  30  percent  more  use  of  Instruc- 
tional facilities.  Increase  faculty  salaries  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  (p  38). 

Former  U  S  Commissioner  of  Education 
Earl  J.  McGrath  (now  executive  officer  of 
the  Institute  of  Higher  Education  as  Colum- 
bia Teachers  College)  has  for  several  years 
been  crusading  for  year-round  college  oper- 
ation.    He  wrote  In  a  recent  article    » 

"If  the  three-term  plan  advocated  here 
were  put  into  effect,  present  instltuUons 
could  take  one-third  more  students  than 
they  can  now. 

"Consider  this  arithmetic:  In  the  fall  of 
1963.  our  colleges  accepted  1. 037.000  en- 
trants. In  the  academic  year  1965-66.  ac- 
cording to  present  estimates,  they  will  be 
asked  to  accept  1.507,000  Where  will  they 
find  room  for  the  extra  half  million?  The 
best  answer  would  be  a  3 -year  course  to  in- 
crease  our  college  capacity    by  ont-thlrd. 

"(4)  College  and  university  plants  now 
commonly  stand  idle  for  from  a  few  weeks 
to  more  than  3  months  In  each  12.  Yet 
while  classrooms,  dormitories,  libraries,  lab- 
oratories, and  other  facilities  are  unused  for 
these  long  periods,  presidents  clamor  for 
billions  of  dollars  for  new  buildings  Rob- 
ert Bokelman  of  the  US.  Office  of  Education 
estimates  that  k>etween  1961  and  1975  the 
average  annual  requirement  for  capital  ex- 
penditures will  be  between  $15  and  $2  2  bil- 
lion. Each  additional  full-time  student  will 
impose  a  building  burden  of  about  $6,150. 

"To  the  degree  that  institutions  can  make 
fuller  use  of  existing  facilities  by  keeping 
them  In  steady  use,  these  figures  can  be  cor- 
respondingly reduced.  The  three-term  plan 
will  save  taxpayers  and  donors  millions  of 
dollars  that  would  otherwise  be  needed  for 
new  facilities  under  the  conventional  aca- 
demic year" 
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"  Grayson  Kirk.  "Looking  Ahead  in  Educa- 
tion." Vital  Speeches,  Mar    1.  1959. 

*»  Edward  H.  LltchAeld.  "'The  Trimester 
System."  in  a  symposium,  "Colleges  Can 
Operate  All  Year,"  in  Saturday  Review,  Dec. 
15.  1963. 

"  Earl  J.  McGrath.  "Flea  for  the  Year- 
Round  College.""  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine, Apr.  28.  1963. 


Mr    McGrath  sees  many  other  advsnt. 
in  an  all-year  plan.     He  wrote-  ^Hn 

"A  properly  designed  three-tem  ac«/i-^ 
year  can  provide  a  20-  to  30-percent  inr 
m   faculty  incomes  and  still  leave  aiwf*** 
time    for    scholarly    activities    and    r^!^ 

The    average   student    could   complete  .k 
requirements    for    the    degree    In   someth, 
less    than    3    calendar    years    rather   thsm 
•    •    •   The  economic  advantages  to  the  ,.  * 
dent  would  be  great  since  he  would  pav  li!^ 
for  his  education  while  In  progress  and  • 
gali-.ful  employment  a  year  earlier  ""        "** 

A  recent  t>ooklet  by  the  Fund  for  the  ah 
vancement  of  Education   listed  '-40  in«iit 
tlons  which  have  established  formal  plan*  f 
operating    their   campuses   on    a   year-roucd 
basis.     All  permit  the  student  who  deslrai  to 
do  so  to  earn  his  BJi.  degree  In  3  rather  th^ 
the  usual  4  calendar  years   •    •    •   without «. 
quiring   him   to   carry   more    than  a  noriBi' 
full-time   course    load."  "      It  suggested  thj 
plan  as  an  alternative  to  constructing  ttcil 
itles  which  were  listed  as    required"  in  ton,! 
of   the   recent   facility   need  surveys.     All  of 
those  estimates  were  based  on  the  traditional 
4-year  undergraduate  study  on  a  two-sem^ 
ter  or  three-quarter  basis. 

How  can  IHL  he  persuaded  to  adopt  a  tn- 
semester  or  four-quarter  plan?  Mr  McGrau 
In  his  mentioned  article  wrote  "that  It  U  u 
hard  to  change  an  educational  practice  u 
to  move  a  graveyard.  "  It  appears  that  onj. 
by  force  of  necessity  can  academic  Insutu- 
tlons  (and  most  others)  t>e  brought  about  to 
change  long  established  practices  and  hablu 
If  Federal  funds  were  made  available  to  them 
most  would  keep  building  without  major  im^ 
provement  In  space  utilization  practices  or 
going  over  to  all-year  operation. 

OPEKATINC    INEmcIENCIES 

The  effectiveness  with  which  available  re- 
sources are  t>elng  used,  whether  for  facllltlei 
or  for  current  operations,  has,  of  course  t 
major  bearing  on  the  magnitude  of  the  need 
for  additional  funds.  In  Its  reporu  "Bett« 
Utilization  of  College  Teaching  Resourcet," 
the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  EducaUon 
suggested  four  "handles"  to  Increase  effi- 
ciency: place  greater  responsibility  on  stu- 
dents for  their  education,  rearrange  coune 
structures,  discover  new  resources  both  in 
teaching  and  In  performance  of  duties  onll. 
narlly  expected  of  the  teacher,  and  Increa* 
the  Institutional  reach  of  IHL.  It  lined 
several  innovations  by  Individual  Instltutlom 
which  ought  to  be  more  widely  applied. 

The  faculty-student  ratio  has  been  falling 
In  recent  decades  and  Is  far  lower  than  la 
European  universities."  Hundreds  of  studia 
and  experiments  have  failed  to  show  an  ad- 
vantage of  small  classes  over  large  or  of  low 
faculty  work  loads.  "All  that  Is  accomplished 
(by  low  ratUTsj  is  to  enable  the  teacher  to 
communicate  his  mediocrity  In  an  Intimate 
surroundlnt;""  commented  the  late  President 
Charles  Johnson,  of  Flsk  University  An 
American  Council  on  Education  report.  "Pic- 
ulty  Work  Load."  summarized:  ""To  the  bert 
knowledge  of  the  author  (John  Hlckj.  of 
Purdue  Unlversltyl.  no  objective  study  hai 
ever  been  made  of  the  relationship  between 
quality  of  faculty  performance  and  famlty 
work  load"  (p.  4).  A  course  by  an  outstand- 
ing teacher  once  put  on  film,  such  as  theft- 
mous  White  physics  course,  can  be  taught  to 
thousands  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  live 
instruction. 

Many  IHL  feel  obligated  to  keep  spoon- 
feeding their  students  because  high  schooli 
neither  trained  them  adequately  In  the  e»- 
sentlal  skills  nor  taught  them  study  hablti 
This  could  be  corrected  by  insisting  on  hlghe 

"  Tlckton.  op  clt  .  p.  6. 

'•One  recent  computation:  Between  1B1>- 
20  and  1956-56  the  student  body  multlpllwl 
3  4  times,  the  faculty  5  4  times.  Seymour 
Harris.  "Higher  Education:  Resources  and 
Finance."  McGraw-Hill,  1962,  p.  544. 


tAndards  of  admission  and  continued  aca- 
VZ^c  standing.  An  Office  of  Education 
booklet.  "Quest  for  Quality,""  reported:  "The 
(l^ta  from  the  present  experimentation  In 
independent  study  seem  clear  on  this  point: 
StudenU  are  able  to  learn  as  well  with  much 
leM  class  time  than  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  require  of  them""   (p.  9). 

3eardsley  Ruml  and  Donald  Morrison  (both 
since  deceased)  proposed  in  their  book, 
"Meow  to  a  College  Trustee,"'  prepared  for 
;ne  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education, 
u  ulm  the  curriculum  of  excess  content 
jfld  to  double  the  number  of  students  per 
faculty  member  to  aixjut  20.  This  would 
enahle  the  IHL  to  double  salaries  without 
additional  funds.  The  authors  concluded 
tnst  "new  money  Is  not  needed  In  anything 
U^e  the  amounts  presently  estimated.  Many 
of  the  necessary  funds  are  already  at  the 
duposal  of  the  college  or  can  be  made  so, 
but  they  are  being  dissipated  through  wastes 
in  ciUTiculum,  wastes  in  method  of  Instruc- 
Uon,  wastes  In  administration,  and  in  the 
property  and  plant""  (pp.  »-10) . 

Quality  In  education  does  not  dejjend  on 
the  itudent-faculty  ratio  but  on  the  estab- 
lUhment  and  maintenance  of  scholarly 
jtandards  In  higher  education  and  sufficient 
differentiation  In  secondary  curricula  to  pre- 
pare all  children  for  the  life  that  awaits 
them  and  for  which  nature  endowed  them. 
Uany  IHL  have  In  recent  years  raised  their 
admission  requirements  but  too  many  still 
are  open  to  all  who  can  flash  a  high  school 
diploma — which  is  commonly  awarded  for  12 
years  of  faithful  residence. 

Moet  American  secondary  schools,  a  won- 
derment and  a  mystery  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  have  not  yet  found  a  way  toward  an 
education  which  challenges  the  academically 
talented,  educates  the  great  majority  In  the 
middle  for  their  civic  and  occupational  tasks, 
and  trains  those  of  low  intelligence  in  the 
type  of  work  which  they  have  the  capacity 
to  perform.  S.  680  offers  no  solution  to  this 
problem. 

We  have  stretched  the  process  of  formal 
schooling  to  more  years  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  with  unsatisfactory 
raults  on  both  ends  of  the  ability  scale. 
It  may  well  be  that  greater  differentiation 
at  the  secondary  level,  between  academic  and 
Tocatlonal  high  schools,  and  a  general  tight- 
ening up  of  the  process  are  better  answers 
than  a  further  stretching  out. 

in  a  recent  book,  '""The  Production  and 
Distribution  of  Knowledge  in  the  United 
SUtes  (1962),"  Fritz  Machlup,  professor  of 
economics  at  Princeton  University  (who  is 
now  serving  as  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors) ,  pro- 
posed to  shorten  education  from  first  grade 
through  college  from  the  present  16  to  12 
or  13  years.  "A  system  of  accelerated  school- 
ing Is  at  the  same  time  more  effective  and 
less  costly.  This  is  one  of  the  rare  instances 
where  we  really  can  get  more  for  less.  The 
proposed  acceleration  of  the  school  program 
can  permit  an  acceleration  of  the  economic 
growth  of  the  Nation  that  could  not  be  at- 
tained In  any  other  way.  For  we  would  not 
only  save  several  million  man-years  annually 
now  wasted  In  semi-Idleness  at  school,  but 
tiao  several  million  man-years  wasted  In  the 
unemployment  of  those  unemployables  be- 
cause of  inadequate  schooling." 

Without  necessarily  taking  a  stand  of  any 
of  the  mentioned  methods  of  stretching  the 
educational  dollar,  I  feel  that  some  of  the 
estimates  of  huge  financial  needs  of  IHL 
•hould  be  considered  in  the  light  of  possible 
improvemenu  in  efficiency.  But  such 
changes  will  take  place  only  under  consider- 
»ble  pressure  and  are  likely  to  be  rejected 
If  eufflclent  funds  are  made  available  to  carry 
on  In  the  traditional  way. 

THl     OUTlX>OK     rott     IHL     CONSTHUCTION     AND 
riNANCES 

In  the  early  and  mld-1950"8  when  the  pub- 
lic schools  faced  a  40  percent  to  60  percent 


enrollment  Jimip,  It  was  suggested  that 
school  funds  ought  to  be  raised  by  100  per- 
cent which.  It  was  held,  was  far  beyond  the 
capacity  of  State  and  local  governments  to 
accomplish.  The  White  House  Conference 
on  Education  in  1955  concluded  "that  within 
the  next  decade,  the  dollars  spent  on  educa- 
tion in  this  Nation  should  be  approximately 
doubled."  As  it  turned  out.  school  funds 
from  State  and  local  sources  doubled  within 
the  succeeding  7  years  and  have  been  rising 
at  a  decennial  rate  of  over   150   percent. 

I  jKJinted  out  earlier  that  according  to 
presently  available  projections,  educational 
enrollment,  in  total  as  well  as  at  every  level, 
will  grow  at  a  slower  rate  during  the  balance 
of  the  1960s  than  It  has  since  the  mld- 
1950"s.  This  suggests  that  school  and  col- 
lege support  Will  still  need  to  be  boosted 
but  not  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  it  actually  ad- 
vanced over  the  past  10  years.  So,  the  out- 
look for  adequate  financing  of  education  is 
bright  unless  the  national  economy  takes  a 
nosedive  or  turns  sluggish. 

Well-informed  observers  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  planned  expansion  of  higher 
educational  facilities  will  meet  requirements. 
Gene  R.  Hawes,  author  of  "The  New  Amer- 
ican Guide  to  College,'"  after  conducting  a 
survey  of  all  IHL,  so  asserted  In  an  article, 
"The  College  Shortage  Is  a  Myth"':  »  '"I  can 
now  report  that,  if  present  expansion  plans 
are  realized,  there  will  be  room  in  college — 
room  for  all  of  our  children  who  seriously 
want  to  go — through  the  1960'8." 

State  funds  for  higher  education  tripled 
between  1950  and  1960.  No  later  financial 
statistics  are  available  from  the  Office  of 
Education,  but  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  State  expenditures  for  higher 
education  Increased  27  percent  between  1960 
and  1962.="  If  that  rate  continued.  State 
support  would  triple  during  the  1960's.  Since 
enrollment  and  needs — If  not  necessarily  the 
demands — of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  will  rise  only  half  as  fast  In  the 
1960"8  as  they  did  in  the  1950'8.  the  States 
will  be  able  to  allocate  a  larger  share  of  their 
revenues  to  higher  education.  Several  recent 
analytical  studies  have  concluded  that  State 
support  of  IHL  will  keep  climbing  steeply 
and  meet  requirements  throughout  the 
1960"s.» 

Tuition  Income  tripled  during  the  1950"s. 
Fees  in  State  institutions  are  still  Indefen- 
sibly low — the  national  average  In  1961-62 
was  $185 — and  could  be  very  substantially 
boosted,  with  part  of  the  added  fimds  set 
aside  for  scholarship  purposes.  Most  stu- 
dents In  public  IHL  spend  more  on  clga- 
rettes  and  alcohol,  let  alone  cars,  than  on 
tuition.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  reported  on 
September  19,  1961,  that  on  the  opening  day 
of  Los  Angeles  State  College — which  charges 
$76  in  fees  and  enrolls  14,000  students — 7,000 
cars  tried  to  park  there.  If  half  the  students 
can  afford  to  drive  a  car,  can  they  not  afford 
to  pay  more  than  $76  for  their  education? 
(Unless  they  feel  that  a  car  is  more  impor- 
tant and  worth  more  than  the  education 
they  are  to  receive.) 

The  low  tuition  policy  not  only  restricts  the 
revenues  of  public  InsUtutions,  It  also  cuts 
into  tlie  potential  and  Jeopardizes  the  very 
existence  of  private  colleges.  Former  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Chancellor  Lawrence  A. 
Klmpton  was  quoted  as  saying,  "To  put  it  in 
the  crassest  terms  possible,  it  is  hard  to  mar- 
ket a  product  when  down  the  street  some- 
body is  giving  it  away."     Private  IHL  would 


■  This  Week  magazine,  Nov.  4,  1962. 

**  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Compendium  of 
State  Government  Finances  In  1962,"  1963. 

»  B.  F.  Sllger  and  Thomas  R.  Beard,  "State 
Support  of  Higher  Education,"  Proceedings 
of  the  56th  Annual  Conference  on  Taxation, 
National  Tax  Association,  1963  (in  print); 
M.  M.  Chambers,  "Where  Will  the  Money 
Come  From?"  Journal  ol  Higher  Education. 
May  I960. 


find  it  much  easier  to  maintain  an  adequate 
fee  schedule  if  public  IHL  raised  their  own 
to  more  reasonable  levels.  This  could  be 
done  without  inflicting  hardship,  by  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  Income  tax  credits  such 
as  I  suggested  earlier.  Also,  the  availability 
of  student  loans  on  reasonable  terms  is  ex- 
panding, and  guarantee  programs  under  the 
auspices  of  State  governments  and  of  the 
united  student  aid  funds,  which  are  rapidly 
growing  and  now  cover  most  States,  help  to 
make  students  eligible  for  long-term  loans 
who  might  otherwise  have  difficulty  borrow- 
ing for  lack  of  a  credit  rating  or  a  collateral. 

Private  donations  also  tripled  between  1950 
and  1960  and  can  be  expected  to  keep  rising, 
particularly  if  some  recognition,  such  as  tax 
credits,  were  extended. 

Several  comp>etent  studies  have  placed  the 
budgetary  needs  of  IHL  in  1970  at  $10  bil- 
lion.* An  analysis  and  appraisal  of  past  and 
present  trends  suggest  that  revenues  are 
likely  to  exceed  that  amount  even  without 
the  addition  of  new  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs. 

FEDERAL    AID  TO   EDUCATION  AND  THE  CLASS 
STBUCGLE 

It  has  recently  been  asserted,  as  was  men- 
tioned at  this  hearing  2  weeks  ago,  that  the 
Federal  aid-to-education  controversy  is  really 
■"a  struggle  between  people  with  wealth  and 
people  with  kids."  It  was  claimed  that  Fed- 
eral taxes  are  largely  paid  by  the  rich.  State 
and  local  taxes  by  the  poor,  and  that  objec- 
tion to  Federal  grants  is  an  attempt  by  rich 
people  to  shift  their  responsibilities  to  the 
poor. 

This  line  of  argument  exaggerates  out  of 
proportion  the  difference  in  location  of  the 
btirden  between  Federal  and  State-local  tax- 
ation, is  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  tax 
incidence,  and  seems  to  be  derived  from 
Marxist  dialectic  materialism.  It  apparently 
assumes  that  the  corporate  income  tax  is 
wholly  borne  by  the  stockholders.  If  it  were, 
stockholders  would,  after  Federal  corpxjrate 
and  Individual  Income  taxes,  have  left  be- 
tween a  maximum  of  38.4  percent  and  a 
minimum  of  4.3  percent  of  the  profits — less 
a  few  percentage  points  for  Stete  and  local 
corporate  and  personal  income  taxes.  If  that 
were  the  case,  the  American  economy  would 
long  since  have  broken  down.  But  there  Is 
ample  evidence  that  much  or  moet  of  the 
corporate  tax  is  in  the  long  run  shifted  to 
consumers  In  the  form  of  prices.  After-tax 
earnings  on  net  worth  were  maintained  over 
a  period  during  which  the  corporate  tax  rate 
quadrupled. 

That  most  of  the  personal  Income  tax  rests 
on  the  rich  was  true  until  a  generation  ago. 
But  it  no  longer  is  since  It  turned  from  a 
class  tax  into  a  mass  tax.  The  bulk  of  all 
income  in  the  United  States  goes  to  families 
"in  the  middle"  who  cannot  escape  paying 
a  proportionate  share.  Taxpayers  with  an 
adjusted  gross  income  between  $5,000  and 
$16,000  accounted  in  1960  for  58  percent  of 
all  Income  and  paid  55  percent  of  the  Federal 
individual  Income  tax.  The  steeply  gradu- 
ated rate  schedule  makes  for  a  sharp  pro- 
gression between  the  upper  and  lower  end 
of  the  scale,  but  yields  only  small  revenue. 
A  flat  20-percent  rate  on  the  reported  Income 
In  1960  would  have  brought  in  87  percent 
of  the  actual  yield.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  tax  rates  over  50  percent  yield  less  than 
$1  billion,  out  of  a  total  yield  between  $40 
and  $45  billion  annually,  and  rates  over  65 
percent  slightly  over   one-quarter  billion. 

Labor  compensation  and  welfare  payments 
account  for  a  steadily  growing  share  of  all 


» ""Financing  Higher  Education  1960-70,"' 
ed.  Dexter  M.  Keezer.  McGraw-Hill,  New  York, 
1959;  Seymovu-  Harris,  at  pp.  73-75,  Robert 
D.  Calkins,  at  pp.  195  ff.  Also:  Seymour 
Harris,  "Higher  Education:  Resources  and 
Finance."  McGraw-Hill,  New  Yca-k,  1962.  p. 
21. 
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not  only  a  blind  alley,  but  aUo  blinded  th 
who  traveled  down  It."  "  ^**« 

The  commlsalon  feared  that  expan«in« 
Federal    granta-ln-ald    to    higher    edu^L'* 
would   Jeopardize   the   Instltutlona'  frwl 
diversity  and  independence:  "'^ota, 

•Such   Independence  will  be  threatens  « 
higher  education  Is  subjected  to  furth»ri 
fluence  from  the  Federal  Government     Th°" 
Influence  flowing  from  present  support  li  1^' 
ready  a  cause  for  concern.     Its  withdrawn 
Its    unwise    administration    would    prod 
grave   results    for    our    Institutions      ButT 
our  view,  as  things  are  now.  such  exiMnei!! 
as    these    can    be    weathered.     We  ar*  ^ 
.,wo    uuii«u    ouitea    arr    eventually    paia     oy       «■»■'«.  wia  i;r<^ii.»— siuiuar  lo  mooe  1  proposeo       vlnced  that  they  would  be  fat^l  wAr.o  f°°" 
the  great  maaa  In  the  middle  of  the  Income      In  higher  educatlon-to  the  patrons  of  non-      support  to  be  substantially  extendi  ..^*'*^ 
''*=*^«'-  P"^''<=  '«=^^"'      such  credits  could  result  In  ^^^  days  ago  Prof    David  McCor^  Wrl.ht 

presented    a    parallel    presentation    to   vim 

committee  '  ^ 

•That  Federal  grants  would  lead  to  Pedeni 

ntrol  Is  being  strongly  denied  bv  thi.!,.  JT 


person&I  Income — presently  78  percent — 
while  the  share  of  dividends  and  btialnese 
income  has  been  shrinking.  Less  than  10 
percent  of  all  personal  income  in  the  country 
accrues  to  individuals  and  families  in  the 
$25,000  a  year-and-up  category.  A  govern- 
ment that  claims  35  percent  of  its  citizens' 
Income,  as  the  Federal  Government  now  does, 
cannot  get  a  major  share  of  its  revenue  from 
an  upper  class  that  receives  less  than  10 
percent  of  all  personal  Income.  Only  a  small 
share  of  the  Federal  taxes  is  paid  by  the  rich, 
simply  because  there  are  not  enough  of  them, 
and  very  little  of  the  State  and  local  taxes 
Is  paid  by  the  poor.  Most  of  the  taxes  In 
the    United    States    are    eventually    paid    by 
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In  an  appendix  to  my  book,  "Taxes  for  the 
Schools. •■  "  which  contains  a  comprehensive 
chapter  on  property  taxes.  I  showed  several 
examples  of  income  tax  offsets  by  home- 
owners In  various  Income  brackets  I  am 
attaching  a  copy  to  this  statement. 

If  your  committee  feels  that  the  home- 
owner should  get  greater  relief,  then  It  might 
consider  the  proposal  In  S  181  to  grant  an 
income  tax  credit  up  to  $100  for  school  prop- 
erty taxes.  This  would  either  lighten  the 
load  of  homeowners  or  enable  school  dis- 
tricts to  boost  their  .axes  without  adding  a 
direct  burden  or   their  local  taxpayers. 

If  so.  It  would  seem  appropriate  also  to 
grant  tax  credits — similar  to  those  1  proposed 
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That  Federal  personal  and  corporate  In- 
come tax  rates  are  too  high,  repress  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  cause  unemployment  Is 
now  generally  recognized,  and  the  President 
has  proposed  to  reduce  their  rates  Be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  has  been 
lislng  income  taxes  up  to — and  more  likely 
beyond — their  bearing  capacity.  State  and 
local  governments  rely  more  heavily  on  sales 
and  property  taxes.  The  claim  that  those 
taxes  are  sharply  regressive  has  been  dls- 
proven  by  several  studies  which  showed  that 
both  tjrpes  of  taxes  are  about  proportional 
through  much  of  the  income  range  and  re- 
gressive only  at  the  two  extreme  ends;  In 
lop  and  bottom  brackets  they  sUghly  allevi- 
ate the  heavy  progresslvlty  of  the  Federal 
personal  income  tax 

The  property  tax,  which  plays  such  a  ma- 
jor role  In  the  school  finance  picture,  has 
been  more  often  and  more  bitterly  assailed 
than  any  other  tax :  by  the  ta.^payers  be- 
cause It  Is  too  big  and  rises  too  fast  and  by 
the  school  forces  because  It  Is  too  Utt'.e  and 
rises  too  slowly;  by  some  because  It  Is  re- 
stricted and  by  others  because  the  restric- 
tions are  not  tight  enough:  by  some  because 
asaesaments  are  too  low  and  by  others  be- 
cause they  are  too  high.  The  real  curse  of 
the  property  tax  which  primarily  accounts 
for  Its  unpopularity  is  that,  in  contrast  to 
almost  all  other  taxes.  It  Is  not  hidden  but 
out  In  the  open,  clearly  labeled  by  purpose 
What  Is  more.  It  Identifies  the  ofBclal  who  Is 
doing  the  taxing  Such  relationships  are 
veiled  or  obscured  for  sales  and  Income  taxes, 
particularly  at  the  Federal  level.  The  trouble 
with  the  property  tax  Is  that  the  taxpayer 
knows  that  he  Is  paying  It,  what  he  Ls  paying 
for.  and  who  Is  taxing  htm. 

That  property  tax  revenues  do  not  respond 
to  economic  expansion  and  grow  too  slowly 
Is  dlsproven  by  the  record:  Since  World  War 
n  collections  of  property  taxes  have  In- 
creased 291  percent,  of  all  other  taxes  com- 
bined only  121  percent.  A  similar  relation- 
ship prevailed  In  prior  periods  except  during 
war  and  depression  One  reason  for  the 
rapid  increase  In  property  tax  collections 
during  the  postwar  period  contrary  to  what 
Is  widely  believed,  national  wealth  has  been 
growing  more  rapidly  than  national  Income 
Homeowners,  who  In  the  national  average 
pay  approximately  one-third  of  all  property 
taxes,  have  understandably  been  complain- 
ing about  ever  bigger  tax  bills.  It  Is  not 
widely  realized  that  the  homeowner  offsets 
a  substantial  part  of  his  real  estate  tax 
against  the  Federal  Income  tax  because  (a) 
local  taxes  and  mortgage  Interest  are  deduct- 
ible Items;  (b)  Imputed  Income  on  his  equity 
Is  not  taxable  The  homeowner's  net  bur- 
den Is  far  less  than  the  anaount  he  actually 
pays  A  M.OOO-a-year  man  who  Is  married, 
has  two  children,  owns  a  $10,000  home  with 
a  $9,000  mortgage,  and  pays  $140  In  real 
estate  taxes,  saves  $103  on  his  Federal  In- 
come tax.  If  his  mortgage  totals  only  $4,000. 
he  saves  $89.  In  other  words,  he  recoups  64 
percent  to  74  percent  of  his  real  estate  tax 
by  a  reduction  in  his  Federal  income  tax 
Savings   in   other   brackets   are  comparable 


very  substantial  savings  for  taxpayers  The 
average  c-vst  for  1  pupil  through  12  grades 
of  public  school  now  amounta  to  about 
$4,800.  In  addition  to  the  large  capital 
outlay  for  elementary  and  high  school  facili- 
ties. Modest  relief  through  tax  credits  may 
cause  many  more  parents  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  nonpublic  schools  and  reduce  the 
need  for  public  school  funds  by  several  times 
the  amount  of  the  tax  credit. 

BROADER    ASPECTS    OF    FEDERAL    GRANTS-IK- AH) 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  the  church-and- 
state  question  has  In  recent  years  been  In 
the  center  of  the  debate  over  Federal  grants 
to  education,  but  that  there  were  also  other 
objections  which  had  prevented  legislative 
action.  Some  of  them  relate  specifically  to 
education,  others  to  the  principle  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid   as   such. 

Soon  after  President  Truman's  Commis- 
sion on  Higher  Education  (1946-48)  ad- 
vocated a  comprehensive  program  of  Federal 
aid.  the  Association  of  American  Universities 
sponsored  a  Commission  on  Financing 
Higher  Education  to  restudy  the  subject 
The  commission's  members  Inc'uded  Detlev 
W.  Bronk,  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity; Paul  H.  Buck,  provost  of  Harvard 
University;  Carter  Davidson,  president  of 
Union  College;  Lee  A  Du  Bridge,  president  of 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology;  J  E 
Wallace  Sterling,  p-esldent  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity; Henry  M  Wrlston.  president  of 
Brown  University,  and  others.  Its  executive 
director  was  John  D  Millet,  now  president  of 
Miami  University  The  commission  con- 
cluded 

"This  commission  has  reached  the  unani- 
mous conclusion  that  we  as  a  nation  should 
call  a  halt  at  this  time  to  the  introduction 
of  new  programs  of  direct  Federal  aid  to  col- 
leges and  universities.  We  also  believe  It 
undesirable  for  the  Government  to  expand 
the  scope  of  Its  scholarship  aid  to  Individual 
students  Our  position  Is  based  on  what  we 
regard  as  conclusive  considerations  "  " 

One  member  of  the  commission.  President 
Carter  Davidson,  explained  soon   after: 

"One  broad  highway  to  financial  security 
the  members  of  the  commission  viewed 
unanimously  as  the  'primrose  path  that 
leads  to  the  everlasting  bonfire  '  This  road 
was  named  Federal  Government  support. 
Some  of  us  at  first  felt  that  we  .should  even 
advocate  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  withdraw  Its  support  from  those  areas 
which  It  Is  now  already  subsidizing,  but  we 
finally  agreed  that  this  step  was  Impractica- 
ble and  that  we  would  be  satisfied  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  stop  where  It  now  Is 
and  give  to  private  Initiative  the  chance  to 
show  that  It  really  believes  sufflclently  In 
higher  education  to  give  It  ample  support." 
"There  was  a  feeling  that  Increased  Gov- 
ernment suppxjrt   from    Federal   sources   was 


con 


""  The  Institute  for  Social  Science  Research, 
Washington.   1960. 

"  "Nature  and  Needs  of  Higher  Educatton," 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Financing 
Higher  Education,  Columbia  University 
Press,  1952.  pp    157-158. 


lied  by  their  «]. 
vocates.  But  some  weighty  questions  arl* 
If  the  basic  deficiency  Is  merely  lack  of  rj 
sources,  why  should  the  Federal  Oovernment 
not  render  purely  fiscal  aid  and  let  the  nttt- 
ently  constituted  authorities  decide  to  whai 
programs  they  should  be  applied?  Why  ij  ^ 
necessary  to  devise  two  dozen  programs  ir.- 
stead  of  finding  means  to  Increase  the  reve- 
nues  of  States  and  Institutions  and  letting 
Stiite  legislatures  and  boards  of  trustees  it. 
clde  how  to  allocate  the  funds'" 

Why  should  the  Federal  Government  ten 
a  university  that  It  must  spend  more  ou  lii 
library,  that  additional  moneys  must  go  to- 
ward acquisition  of  books  and  construction 
but  not  for  staff— although  staff  accounts  for 
at  least  two-thirds  of  academic  library  cost*'' 
Why  should  it  tell  a  university  whether  and 
how  to  run  a  student  work  program— that  it 
must  be  "of  substantial  educational  charac- 
ter." that  It  must  be  available  only  to  a  stu- 
dent who  needs  It  and  Is  capable  of  malntsin- 
Ing  his  academic  standing,  that  It  cannot 
exceed  15  hours  for  any  student  In  1  wttl 
etc  ?  Why  should  35,000  boards  of  education 
be  told  to  boost  maximums  and  mlnlmunu  in 
teacher  salary  schedules  but  not  necessarily 
the  brackets  In  between''  Why  should  Stat* 
and  local  educational  authorities  be  com- 
pelled to  use  not  less  than  10  percent— but 
not  more  than  20  percent — of  the  lunds  for 
certain  -specified  projects'" 

The  record  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  in 
such  fields  as  public  welfare,  highways, 
urban  renewal,  etc  ,  shows  that  Federal  ad- 
ministrative agencies  gradually  tighten  thcL' 
controls — and  that  this  often  comes  about 
when  certain  abuses  occur  or  policy  disagree- 
ments arise  between  Federal  and  SUte  of- 
ficials, as  Inevitably  they  must.  Such  par- 
allels are  too  close  to  be  overlooked 

Some  have  questioned  the  need  for  Pedera; 
grants-in-aid  generally  and  expressed  doubt 
about  the  asserted  Inadequate  fiscal  capacity 
of  State  and  local  governments  to  meet  Ihel; 
educational  and  other  responsibilities  On 
the  other  band.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
State  and  local  tax  sources  are  Inflexible  and 
do  not  expand  as  rapidly  as  those  of  the 
National  Government  ("The  whole  Is  great- 
er than  the  sum  of  Its  parts  '•)  But  State 
and  local  revenues  have  been  growing  at  > 
much  faster  rate  than  Federal  receipts  In  the 
period  since  the  end  of  World  War  11— u 
they  had  always  done  In  prior  period*  ex- 
cept during  shooting  wars  Now  It  Is  being 
asserted  that  State  and  local  govemmentt 
have  exerted  such  an  effort  by  quadrupllni 
their  income  while  Federal  revenues  only 
doubled  that  they  have  exhausted  their  it- 
cal  capacity  and  will  henceforth  have  to  rely 
more  heavily  on  the  National  Treasury.  We 
may  assume  that  if  State  and  local  revenue* 
had  not  climbed  so  steeply,  this  would  hare 


*•  Carter  Davidson.  "Blind  Alleys  in  Collect 
Finance, ■•  the  Educational  Record.  April  1953 
"Op    clt  .  pp.  158  159. 


Men  advanced  as  proof  that  the  States 
li^ed  the  power  to  do  It.  It  appears  that 
no  ••*  o'  '•*^**  **°  convince  those  who  pre- 
fer rwleral    grants-in-aid    to    States'    self- 

ftnanclDB 

Federal    grants    to    the    States    have    long 
been  climbing  steeply: 

Ffderal  aid  to  State  and  local  governments. 
1902-44 

Millions 

- 9^ 

lis 

232 

887 

2.604 

-  — -  8.167 


1903- 
1923. 
1W3- 
1943- 
1953- 
19«3- 


1964  (estimated) 10,  395 

Sotirce:  Bureau  of  the  Census.  "Historical 
Summary  of  Governmental  Finances,"  1967. 
•The  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  Tear  1964  '  Special  Analysis  H. 


There    are     now     about 
grams    in    operation    and 


100  such  pro- 
many  more  are 
being  asked  for  and  considered.  The  Presi- 
dent's education  message  alone  proposes 
13  new  programs.     With   amounts   tripling 


every  decade.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that 
within  not  so  many  years  the  National  Gov- 
ernment wotUd  control  all  activities  of  State 
and  local  govemmenU.  if  this  trend  con- 
tinued. That  would  destroy  the  balance  of 
power  which  the  Founding  Fathers  tried  to 
assure  by  diffusing  power  among  several 
levels  of  government.  It  would  concentrate 
all  authority  in  the  Central  Government. 
which  is  what  the  authors  of  the  Constitu- 
tion tried  to  prevent  from  happening. 

It  is  hard  to  deny  that  the  rapid  expan- 
sion of  the  National  Government  in  the  field 
of  domestic  public  services  Is  changing  the 
aspect  of  our  system  of  government  and  con- 
verting It  from  a  Federal  to  a  imitary  cen- 
tralized type. 

President  Kennedy  and  Budget  Director 
Kermit  Gordon  have  stated  that  Federal  non- 
defense  spending  has  been  rising  at  a  slower 
rate  than  population  and  prices  or  gross 
national  product.  However,  a  comparison  of 
the  1964  budget  with  Federal  operations  10 
years  earlier  shows  that  Federal  expenditures 
for  domestic  functions  grew  much  more 
rapidly  than  other  factors.  On  a  per  capita 
basis  and  In  1962  dollars.  Federal  spending 
for  domestic  purposes  grew  141  percent,  while 
personal  consumption  grew  only  13  percent. 


Federal  expenditures  in  1954  and  1964  (proposed)   and  rdaUd  data   (consolidated 

cash  statement) 


Fiscal  year  ending  in— 


1954 


Total. 


War-eonnfctH  purposes '. 
Domestic  functlon.s 


Gross  natlonul  pnxlurt  fcalondar  year  1953  and  latest  official  esti 
m»l#,  ealon'lar  year  IWBt) 


Persona]  cunsumptlon  (for  same  periods  as  ONI') 

I'spalation 

Pnow  (ONP,  e5tlmate,  1961'  eou.ils  100)' 

Pefoapltsin  1962-  

Federal  exjieniJilurea  for  domestic  functions. 

Perxmai  consuiiipilon 


1964 


$71,900,000,000 


68,  600,  (100,  000 
13,  300. 000,  000 


t3f>.\  400,  000,  GOO 

r23-J,  «10, 000,  000 

161,700,000 

84.0 

S9R 


Increa."* 


$122,500,000,000 


76,  TOO,  000, 000 
4S.  800,  000. 000 


$583, 000. 000,  noo 

$375,  000.  OOO,  000 

191.000.000 

101.5 

$230 
$1,9»4 


Percent 

+70 


+81 
+246 


+60 
+61 
+18 
+21 

+  141 
+  13 


i  Nauonal  defrn.*,  Infrmatlonal  rvlaflons,  veterans  j^rvfcvs  and  l*neflts.  Interest  on  the  naUonal  debt. 
Source:  r.S.  Bu.ip..f,  lOC^;  Economic  Ropr,rf  of  the  President,  1963;  Economic  Indicators. 


It  required  160  years— from  1789  to  1948— 
for  Federal  spending  for  civilian  purposes  to 
retch  #7  billion.  It  took  only  another  16 
years,  from  1948  to  1964,  to  boost  it  another 
H6  billion.  If  this  rate  of  progression  con- 
tinues for  another  20  years,  almost  all  re- 
sources win  be  flowing  through  the  National 
Oovernment  by  1984. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  one  other 
consideration.     Congress   and  the   President 
ire  gravely   overburdened    by   their   present 
workload  and  often  lack  the  time  to  study  in 
lufflclent   detail    such    intricate    but    fateful 
lubjectfi  as  weapons  systems,  space  explora- 
tion, or  developments   In   some   114   foreign 
nations.    There  are  not  enough  hours  in  the 
d*y  for  the  adequate  study  and  consideration 
of  matters  of  naUonal  defense.  International 
relations,   plus    hundreds    of   domestic   sub- 
jects.   Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  demon- 
•trated  In  a  recent  article  the  need  for  light- 
ening the  workload  of  Congress.^     It  seems 
to  me  that  the  effecUve  wsy  in  which  this 
could  be  done  Is  for  Congress  to  refrain  from 
aevotlng  a  subsUntial   part  of   Its   time   to 
matters  which   can   be  dealt  with   by  State 
egislators,  local  bodies,  and  private  Instltu- 
-h?'wtr^  organizations.     To  the  extent  to 
Which  financial  aid  may  be  deemed  necessary. 
could  be  provided  by  purely  fiscal  methods, 
such  as  tax  crediU,  tax  reallocation,  or  mon- 

0,?^"^","^  ^  Humphrey.  "To  Move  Congress 
out  of  Its  Ruts,"  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
ane,  Apr.  7.  1983.  ^ 


etary.  nonearmarked  grants,  rather  than  by 
a  multitude  of  programs  which  will  eventu- 
aUy  lead  to  a  monolithic  system  of  govern- 


£rom  whatever  capital  he  owns  and  has  In- 
vested. The  homeowner,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  have  to  report  the  Income  on  his 
Invested  capital,  his  equity,  which  he  re- 
ceives "in  kind,"  in  the  form  of  rent-free 
living.  These  three  loopholes  are  beUeved  to 
cost  the  U.S.  Treasury  several  blUion  doUars 
a  year,  and  to  relieve  homeowners  of  a  bur- 
den which  tenants,  an  economically  weaker 
group,  are  caUed  upon  to  bear  ' 

Two  articles  which  appeared  In  June  1958 
denounced  this  as  gross  dlscrlmlnaUon 
against  tenants.  Stephen  G.  Thompson  In 
The  High  Cost  of  Renting"  stated  that  "tax 
laws  force  renters  to  pay  as  much  as  66  per- 
cent more  than  homeowners  for  equal  ac- 
commodations," and  that  "Federal  tax  and 
housing  laws  conspire  against  healthy  urban 
growth  and  maintenance."  »  Bruce  Lee  Balch 
in  "Individual  Income  Taxes  and  Housing" 
traced  the  legislaUve  background  of  the 
benefit  provisions  and  found: 

"It  Is  clear  that  the  deduction  for  local  real 
estate  taxes  places  an  undue  burden  on  ten- 
ants.  •  •  •  The  present  system  of  individ- 
ual Income  taxes  places  a  heavier  burden 
of  tax  on  a  renter  than  on  a  homeowner  in 
a  similar  situation.  The  result  U  that  a 
renter  does  not  receive  as  much  housing 
value  for  a  given  amount  of  economic  sacri- 
fice as  does  a  homeowner."  » 

The  case  seems  clear  cut  and  convincing 
Table  D-I  presents  illustrative  examples  of 
the   Federal    Income   tax  liability   of   home- 
owners   and    tenants    with    an    Income    of 
$4,000,  $8,000.  and  $12,000,  respectively    both 
with    small    and    with    large    equities.'    The 
$4,000-a-year    homeowner,    in    the    examples 
shown,  pays  $89  to  $103  less  Income  tax  than 
a  renter  In  the  same  Income  bracket.     The 
tl2,000-a-year   homeowner    is   $272    to   $285 
aJ^ead  of  the  renter.    In  the  six  examples  in 
this  table,  the  tenant  pays  between  16  and 
73    percent    higher    Income    taxes   than    the 
homeowner.    The  latter "s  Income  t&x  savings 
equal  64  to  93  percent  of  his  real  estate  tax. 
Most  of  the  benefits  accrue  only  to  home- 
owners who  itemize  deductions  on  their  in- 
come tax  returns.    Deductibility  of  taxes  and 
interest  Is  not  available  to  thoee  who  vise  the 
standard  deduction  or  the  optional  tax  table. 
The  practice  of  itemizing  has  grown  rapid- 
ly In  recent  years,   becaiise  of  widened  de- 
ductibility, and  in  keeping  with  progress  In 
income  and  in  tax  sophistication.     The  fol- 
lowing   percentages    of    aU    taxable    returns 
showed  Itemized  deductions:  « 


ment. 


FOR    THE 


Appendix 
[Prom    Roger    A,    Freeman,    "Taxes    for    the 
Schools,"  the  Institute  for  Social  Science 
Research,  Washington,  DC,  I960] 
Appendix  D:    Income  Tax  RELncr 
Homeowner 
The  homeowner,  according  to  a  frequently 
voiced  opinion,  bears  an  unduly  heavy  bur- 
den of  real  estate  taxes.    But  some  observers 
of  the  tax  scene  believe  that  the  homeowner 
receives   benefits   from    the   Federal    Income 
tax  which  are  denied  to  the  renter,  and  that 
in  the  end  the  homeowner  is.  taxwlse,  better 
off  than  the  renter. 

Here  Is  the  bill  of  particulars: 
nal  Revenue  Code  pronounces 
principle  for  allowable  deductions "fronfad- 
Justed  gross  income:  "Except  as  otherwise 
expressly  provided  in  this  chapter,  no  deduc- 
tion shall  be  allowed  for  personal,  living  or 
famUy  expenses"  (sec.  262).  But  then  'the 
Code  proceeds  to  permit  the  homeowner  to 
subtract  from  his  Income  a  substantial  part 
of  his  housing  expenses— mortgage  Interest 
and  property  taxes  (sees.  163  and  164).  The 
renter  receives  no  comparable  benefits  He 
cannot  deduct  the  part  of  his  rental  which 
represents  property  taxes  and  mortgage  In- 
terest paid  by  his  landlord.  Nor  can  he  omit 
from  his  tax  return  the  Income  he  receives 


1944. 
1950. 
1953. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 


Percent 

18 

23 

29 

37 

40 

42 


The  Inter- 
a    general 


Between  1944  and  1958  adjusted  gross  In- 
come grew  139  percent,  the  amount  of  Item- 
ized deductions  468  percent. 

'See:  Randolph  Paul,  "Erosion  of  the  Tax 
Base  and  Rate  Structure."  Tax  Law  Review. 
1956.  Joseph  A.  Pechman,  "Erosion  of  the 
Individual  Income  Tax,"  National  Tax  Jour- 
nal, March  1957.  Melvin  I.  'White.  "Deduc- 
tions for  Nonbusiness  Expenses  and  an  Eco- 
nomic Concept  of  Net  Income,"  Federal  Tax 
Policy  for  Economic  Growth  and  Stability 
papers  submitted  by  panelists  appearing  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Tax  Policy,  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report,  84th 
Cong.,  1st  sess..  1955,  p.  353.  WUllam  Vickrey 
"Agenda  for  Progressive  Taxation."  the  Ron- 
ald Press.  New  York.  1947,  p.  18. 

•Architectural  Portmi.  June   1958. 

'  National  Tax  Joxirnal,  June  1958. 

*  These  and  the  subsequent  data  on  Item- 
Ized  deductions  were  taken  from:  U£.  Treas- 
ury Department.  Internal  Revenue 
"Statistics  of  Income,"  pt.  I. 
come  Tax  Returns, 
limlnary,  1958. 


pt. 
1953; 


Service, 
Individual  In- 
1956;    1967;    Pre- 
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The  higher  a  taxpayer's  Income,  the  more 
likely  Is  he  to  Itemize.  The  percentage  of 
taxable  retiirna  Itemizing  deductlona  In  1958 
were: 

Percent 

Adjusted  gross  Income  under  (3.500 16 

$2.5jO    to   $5,000 35 

$5,000    t>   $10.000 54 

$10,000  to  $20.000 63 

$20,000  and  over 87 

The  types  of  Itemized  deductions  In  1958 
were . 

(By    number    of   returns    In    percent    of   all 
taxable  returns  j 

Percent 

Taxes 41 

Interest  paid 33 

Contributions 40 

Medical  and  dental  expense 24 

All 42 


Taxpayers  with  below-average  income  who 
pay  neither  real  estate  taxes  nor  mortgage 
Interest  seldom  have  allowable  deductions 
which  exceed  the  10  percent  standard  deduc- 
tion. They  rarely  Itemize  unless  they  have 
Incurred  unusually  heavy  medical  expenses, 
casualty  losses,  or  capital  losses  On  the 
other  hand,  homeowners — unless  their  prop- 
erty Is  of  very  low  value — are  much  more 
likely  to  Itemize,  particularly  If  they  carry 
a  substantial  mortgage  Homeownershlp 
reached  a  new  record  of  61  percent  (of  all 
nonfarm  dwelling  units)  In  1958  In  the 
same  year  41  percent  of  all  taxable  returns 
listed  taxes  as  an  itemized  deduction,  33  per- 
cent listed  Interest  payments.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  67  percent  of  all  home- 
owners listed  property  taxes  and  54  percent 
mortgage  Interest  as  deductions  Some  of 
the  Income  tax  returns  with  Itemized  deduc- 
tlons  came  from  business  partnerships,  some 
from    taxpayers    In    high    brackets    who    are 


tenants,    others    from    farmers,   etc 


But  It 


appears   likely   that  close   to  one-half  of 
homeowners  now  Itemize   and  that  mon  "' 
those  do  who  own  homes  valued  at  or  ahnT' 
average  or  curry   a  substantial   morigaee 

Taxpayers  who  do  not  itemize  are  Ukei, 
fall  Into  one  or  several  of  these  categorlj 

(ai    Tenants,    except   tho8«    in   higher  in 
come  brackets;  '"- 

(b)    Owners  of  low-value  homes 

(ci    Owners  of  mortgage-free  homes 

(di    Taxpayers  with   few  or  no  deduction, 
besides  real  estate  taxes  and  mortga^je  int« 
est    (Who  can   claim  only   minor  deduction' 
for   other    taxes,   contributions,   medical  n 
penses,  casualty  losses,  etc  ) ; 

(e»    Taxpayers    who    are    Ignorant   of  th. 
provisions  of  the   tax   law; 

(f)    Taxpayers  who  find  the  listing  of  je 
ductlons    too    cumbersome    and    prefer   th" 
convenience    of    the   standard    deduction  to 
the  effort  of  listing  itemized  deductions 

Table    D-I. — Illustrative    examples    of    the    Federal    income    tax     T.\blk   D-l.—IUustratiit:   cxamplcn   of   the   Frdiral   income 

liability  of  homeowners  and  renters  liability  of  homeonners  and  rrnfrra— 0)ntlnuc<J  "' 


[Oeueral  assumptions:   Maxrieil  couple;  '2  children;  joint  return;  mortgage  Interest, 
5  percent,  interest  earned  on  capital,  4  percent) 


(a)  Earned  Income,  $4,000 

Equity,  $1,000 

Equity.  $6,000 

Home- 
owner 

Renter 

Home- 
owner 

Renter 

Assumptions: 

Value  of  home . .    . 

$10,000 
g.000 

140 

$10,000 

4.000 

140 

.Vtortpifte 

Real  estate  taxes 

Earnings 

4,000 

$4,000 
40 

4.000 

$4,000 

Int»"rest  income 

340 

Adjusted  gross  Income. 

Less  4  exemptions 

4.000 
2.400 

4.040 

4.000 
Z400 

4.340 

Total 

l.HOO 

140 
450 
300 

1. 600 
140 

aoo 

300 

Less  deduction*: 

Property  taxes 

Mortftaite  Interest 

Other 

Taxable  income 

710 
142 
103 

M» 

192 

SO 

Tax     

■345 

1  381 

HniTuviwppr'*  <tAvinf 

In  percent  of  real  e?tate  tax 

74 

04 

Assumptions: 

Value  of  home 

MortK,»(se 

Real  estate  i&xes- 

Earnings 

Interest  Income... 


Adjusted  ftross  Income. 
Less  4  exemptions 


ToUl 

Less  deductions: 

I'roperty  taies 

Mortitage  Interest. 
Other 

Standard 


Taxahle  Income 

Tax 

Homeowner's  savings 

In  percent  ol  real  estate  tax-. 


(c)  Earned  Income.  $12,000 


Equity,  $7  000 


Home- 
owner 


$22,000.00 

15.000.00 

308.00 


12,000.00 


12,000.00 
2.  400.  00 


9.600.00 

308.00 
7,V),00 
800.00 


7. 74Z  00 

1,633.34 

285.se 


Renter 


$12,000.00 
280.00 


12.2S0.00 
2,400.00 


9.880.00 


i.ooaoo 


8,880.00 
1.W06.80 


OS 


Equity.  $18,000 


Home- 
owner 


$22,000.00 

6,000.00 

308.00 


12.000.00 


12,000.00 
2.400.00 


9,600.00 

3OH.00 
300.00 
800.00 


8.192.00 

1.729.92 

272.48 


Renter 


$n.ooaai 
Ma  00 

12.640.00 
2.400.00 


10.340.00 


l.OOOOO 


9.240(10 
2.002.40 


'  T'sln?  the  optional  tax  tahle.     Use  of  thi-  standard  dfductlon  rcsulf.s  in  a  ta.T  lialulity 
of  $247.20  or  $283.20,  respectively. 


Table   I)-II. — Comparison  of  deductions  in   illustrative  ezampU* 
in  table  D-I  with  deductions  actually  taken  in  1968 


(b)  Earned  Income.  $8,000 

Equity.  $4,000 

Equity,  $10,000 

- 

Home- 
owner 

Renter 

Home- 
owner 

Rentor 

Assumptions; 

Vilue  of  home 

$16,000.00 

12,000.00 

2'26.00 

$16,000.00 

6,000.00 

225.00 

.Ntortenife 

Real  estate  taxes.... 

Earnings 

Interest  income..    ... . 

8.000.00 

$8,000.00 
160.00 

8.000.00 

$8,000.00 
400  00 



.Adjusted  stross  income.. 

Less  4  exemptions..  . 

8.000.00 

2.4oaoo 

8.160.00 
2.400.00 

8.000.00 

2.4oaoo 

8,400.00 
2.400  00 

ToUl 

5,800.00 

23S.00 
600.00 

fioaoo 

5.7eaoo 

5. 600.00 

235.00 
300.00 
600.00 

6.000.00 

Less  deductions: 

I'roperty  taxes 

Mortgace  Interest ...    . 

Other 

Standard 

8ie.66 

840  00 

Taxable  tnoome 

4, 175. 00 
83&50 
160.18 

4.944.00 
1. 007.68 

4. 475. 00 
904.50 
150.70 

5,160  00 

Tax 

1,066.  30 

Homeowner's  savings 

In  percent  of  real  estate  tax_ 

75 

«7 

Adjusted  gross  income  bracket 

$3,000  to  $5,000 

$7,000  to  $9,000 

$10,000  to  $15,000 

Average  deductions  actually 

taken    by    taxpayers    who 

claimed   these   deductions 

in  1968: 

All  deductions 

1 

$853 

217 
238 
MB 
383 

$1,450 
4«7 
456 
270 
320 

f  T' 

Ta.xes , 

Interest 

'.«.» 

Contributions 

1  : 

Medical  and  dental 

«v' 

Income 

« 

$4  000 

Sh.ono 

$r:.ooo 

Low 
equity 

High 
equity 

Low 
equity 

High 
equity 

Low 
equity 

Hifh 
equitj 

Average    deductiona    of    home- 
owners In  Illustrative  examples 
In  table  I)  I 
Property  taxes 

$140 
450 
300 

$140 
200 
300 

$225 
600 
600 

$225 
300 
600 

$308 

750 
800 

).Tl>' 

MortirB?e  Interest 

it 

Other  deductions 

•41 

Total 

890 

640 

1,42S 

1.125 

1,858 

l«K 
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The  benefit  of   nontaxlblllty   of    the    Un-  The  homeowners'  saving  from  the  deduct-  tenant  get«  no  deduction  "  »    The  tenant   r^r 

puted  income  of  their  houses  accrues  to  all  ibility    of    real    estate    taxes    and    mortgage  course   gete  no  dSuctlnn  for  thP  r^«^^.t'-?i 

homeowners  who  are  subject  to  income  taxes,  interest  may  be  computed  as  follows :       ^^  ^e7   aid    morJ^e    Interest    li^ht^f 

.hether    or    not    they    Itemize    deductions  miiOyn  i^l^^^    -^i^^     Interest    paid    by    his 

rmpuS  income  from  owner-occupied  dwell-  Real    estate    taxes    on    owner -occupied  eSlr  ?>..t^  ^'  ^^'*'°'''.  "'^^^    W*  '°^d 

m«  IsTaxable  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger-  dwelUnRs  In  1957                      occupied  earlier  that  the  homeowner's  net  cost  of  real 

rni   iustr'a,  and    In  fact.  In  most  Indus-  Mort^^f  oL%^?Jniry  owne^loc-cuple-d  "^  '  Z't^.l^'loU^c^r'^^^^  Z°ZX^i^l 

trial  countries  with   the  notable   exceptions  dwellings  In  1956  totaled  $84.8  billion  of  the  landlord?    The  quStlon  S^^L^e 

ofthe  united  States  and  Canada  -  (national    housing    Inventory)     at    a  landlord  n«^  on  tnthPt^^oi^v,.   ^              ^ 

The  first  permanent  Individual  Income  tax  rate  of  5  percent,^nterest  amounted  ays  or  ms^et  cost^     n    L  7?.or^^n°l^^ 

,n  the  United  States,  enacted  by  Wisconsin          to 4  o  nressed    It    t^V  i«^h;     3   ,        "niompson   ex- 

n    911    taxed  Imputed  Income  from  1911  to  *^  rJ^i  «t=l  \             ^\Z''t  ^  ^  "conduit"   for 

9,7      All   other    Federal    and    State   Income  Total                                                       "T7  2f^f  f^^„!^T\''°'"''\  ^%^°'  ^^^°  ^  ^  ^°^- 

^L  in  the  United  States  omit  It.     Whether  ,,                 ^^  ?.„,    I«tVt^     ^  "tf^''     T^«  Pacing  goal  of 

,^stlon  of  imputed  income  is  constitutional  "  *e  assume  that  at  least  half  of  the  taxes  ^^^f    ««,^»^   ««    wel     as   of    Industrial    enter- 

,^der  the  16th  amendment  has  been  doubt-  ""'^  mortgage  Interest  was  Itemized  on  Fed-  f"^'^^^  ^^  K'"^^  receipts  which,  after  deduct- 

^nl  since  a  1934  decision  of  the  US    Supreme  "**'  ^^'^  returns,  and  that  most  of  thls-lf  It  ^°,K   costs   and    taxes,    yield   the   Investor    an 

rourt'     But   the   equity   of   taxing   Imputed  '^'''^  taxable- would  be  subject  to  rates  be-  f^^q^ate  net  return  on  his  capital.    If  prop- 

mcome  Is  apparent      Home  ownerships  com-  ^*^^"  20  and  30  percent,  the  Treasury's  net  "^>    ^f;"^   ^"^   mortgage    Interest   were   not 

bines  two  distinct  economic  activities  '^^  ^''O'n  these  deductions  may  be  estimated  deductible   from   the   landlord's   Federal   In- 

^s"  The  ownership  of  usable  and  occupied  ^'  «'  million  a  year."  toTeS\^mn«r't,r"'^  ""T  "^  ^^^^^^^ 

l,v  ng  quarters  which  earn  a  rental  Income;  "  "PP^ars  then  that  the  combined  Federal  '°  Ss  n^LihTf^   fi    1L    '«!"?.  ^''''   " 

bf-Jheoccupancy  of  living  quarters  Which  '"'^^^^    '^^    advantage    of    homeowners    ap-  uo^ITZ   re.umnl^^^Z' t^ 

^uUs   a    personal    consumption    expendl-  f'^''}^'^^    '^     billion     In     1956-57.      Their  accrue    at  least  n^UvM  The  t/n/nf     ^"'^ 

^  total  benefits  may  be  slightly  higher  because  f^"   !'          T      ^^lll         ^^  tenant.     Fur- 

"S.e  Office  of   Business   Economics  in   the  ^'^''  /"^^'"^  '^^  '--«  P^-allel  the  relevant  whether  oTto  wha    ext'en??ncoS  f  ''P'^': 

croepartment  of  Commerce,  m  preparing  Provisions    of    the    Internal    Revenue    Code,  savtngrthereon  are  n^sed  o^^^^^ 

,u  national  economic  account*,  correctly  In-  Honieowners'  real  property  taxes  totaled  $3.3  Sren^'  ?.  itkeu^^  r^r.i^.^     f      k  ^    ' 

"des  in  the  Income  account  an  estlmaL  of  ^""^'^  tV'f '  ^^"'  two-thirds  of  this  may  fltJ  from  fhe   standard   d^icti^n    t^«n '^h' 

,he    (net)    rental    value    of    owner-occupied  •'^  o'Tset  by  Income  taxe  benefits."  homeovl^er       -^he    10   npr^"t   T    h     2    I 

dwellings,  and  among  the  consumption  ex-  f  ["/°^ff  ^'^^  J^^^'^^  ^"f  ^^'^°"^«  '^^ome  auction  was  intended  ^  equal  the  aHotable 

pendltures  an  amount  for  the  (gros.s,   space  tux    benefit*   as   an   expression   of   a   govern-  deduction   of   the   averTRrtlxDaver    Includ 

rental  value  of  owner-occupied  dwellings.  mental  policy  which  tries,  through  a  variety  me    nronertv    taxes    «n  hi  r.^^of7        Includ- 

Let  us  take    an   example  of   two   families,  -'  activities,  to  promote  and  aid  the  widest  A  renLr'^m  'th^low-lncomrbracVe^t^'I^Id'^^^^ 

both  of    which    have    a    capital    of    $10,000.  P°«^'^'^     distribution      of     homeownershlp.  has    enouS^    aHowIbirrduct^^^^^^^^ 

FamUy  A  puts  It  into  a  savings  and  loan  as-  Hon^eownershlp   Is   regarded   as   desirable   In  10  percenfof  his  adTusted  gross °ncome  The 

elation  and  receives  $400  annual  interest.  ^;^;j  ^^"^^  as  an  avenue  toward  a  better  and  standard  deduction  mav  S     h?m  to  de! 

If  Its  top  rate  bracket  Is  26  percent.  It  pays  "^"'^    «^ble    citizenry.      Governmental    en-  duct  from  his  income  Iw^e  or  thr^e  tlrne. 

anlDcomeUx  of  $104  on  the  interest.    Fam-  "°yr'^"'",""\  ''f.     ^^^ventlon    undoubtedly  the  amount  he  couwLmlze      Thfownerof 

Uv  B  uses  its  capital  for  an  equity  In  a  home  ^.^^P  accelerate  the  mass  migration  from  the  a  mortgaged  home  needs  few  if  anv  nthpr  nf 

If  ,t  rented  the  home  to  another  family  and  f^'^^  ^  the  suburbs.     This  policy  leaves  In  ductlons^L   equal    the    10   pe  cen     standard 

lived  elsewhere,  it  would  receive  taxable  In-  »  «  ^^l^^  rapidly  decaying  central  cities,  mul-  deduction      If  the  deductibilitv  of  nmrf^ttv 

come  from  one  house  and  incur  an  expendl.  'P^'^.i^^    P"^''^--^'^^    "^^    °^    -"«^-  taxes    and    inter^est    p^^tL '  we^e^^^^^^^^ 

ture   on    another.      It    couJd    not    offset    Ita  rooming    new    developments,    and    creates    a  nated— as  has  been  su^iectPd  hv  f>f^cf  i?i, 

.ntal    expense    against    it*    rental    income.  r'^^-f' "V^  insoluble    problem    of    commuter  want  to'quat zeX  po'sK  of  Lme^w^^^^^ 

But  If  the  family  lives  in  the  house  It  owns.  traffic  between  home  and  working  place.  and  renters-the  standard  deduction   w?uld 

and.  in  effect,   pays   the   rental    to   itself    (it  ,    fome  view  benefits  to  homeowners  as  an  have    to    be    adjusted    downward    from    the 

earns  Income  and  consumes  It   In   the  form  mdlrect    means    of    strengthening    the    au-  present  10  percent      This  could  well  increase 

of  occupancy).  It  pays  no  tax  on  the  rent.    It  tonomy    of    local    governments,    particularly  taxes    for    renters    proportionatelv    as    much 

saves  $104  compared  with  the  tenant  family  school   districts:    Federal   tax  offset  enables  as  for  homeowners                             " 

menUoned  above.     This  places  a  premium  on  'CK-al  authorities  to  Impose  heavier  property  in  summarv,  then    it  annears  certain  thnt 

UTlng  in  one's  own  house  rather  than  some-  taxes  than  their  constituents  would  willingly  a  substantial  part  of' the  residential  nronerf- 

body  else's.     Basically,  it  violates  the  prlncl-  bear    If   property    taxes   rested    wholly    upon  taxes  is  offset  bv  benefits  under  Federal  and 

pie  of  the  tax  law  that  personal  consump-  owners.    Others  believe  that  there  are  better  state  Income  taxes     It  Is  not  certain  whether 

tion  expenses  are  not  deductible  from  income,  ways   of   promoting   homeownershlp   or   pro-  only     homeowners     en1ov     the     h*>nefit<;     r>r 

Donald  Marsh  suggest^l:  vldlng  local  funds  than  the  present  system  whether   renters    also   share    in    th°m       The 

•The    amount    of    Imputed    rent    Is    con-  ol  Income  tax  relief.  net  savings  to  homeowners  approximate    in 

8idered  equal    to   the   amount    obtainable   if  ^y   and    large,   the   charge    of   Income   tax  the    national    average,    two-thirds    of    their 

the  property   were  rented  to  others"-     The  discrimination    against    the    tenant    appears  real   estate   taxes,   which   makes   those   taxes 

space  rental   value   of   owner-occupied   non-  highly  persuasive.     But  It  could  well  be  not  easier   to   bear.      Of    course    somebodv    navs 

farm  dwellings  In  1956  totaled  $19.8  billion.*  as  airtight  or  as  strong  as  It  seems.    Spokes-  for    the    difference    as    long    as    government 

If  we  assume  that  three-fourths  of  this  was  "len  for  the  renters  state  correctly  that  land-  maintains  its  level  of  revenue      Since  home- 

ibsorbed   by   expenses    and    that   one-fourth  '"rds  shift  the  burden  of  property  taxes  and  owning  families,  as  a  group    constitute   the 

constitutes    net    rent,    the    owners'    income  mortgage  interest  to  the  tenant.    Stephen  G.  majority  of  the  American  people   and  receive 

unounted   to  $5   billion.      The   revenue   loss  Thompson  In  his  earlter-clted  article  wrote:  about    three-fourths    of    all    Income    In    the 

to  the  US    Treasury  of   the   tax   exemption  "^"    effect,    the    landlord    Is    really    only    an  United  States,  thev  probably  bear  in  the  end 

of  Imputed  Income  on  owner-occupied  dwell-  agent  or  conduit  for  real   estate  taxes   and  In  some  form  or  other,  the  cost  of  the  bene- 

ings  may  be  estimated  in  excess  of  $1  billion  ■«  Interest  payments."  ■''    Bruce  Lee  Balch  said :  fits    they   receive    through    the   deductibilitv 

'The  landlord  can  be  thought  of  as  a  collect-  of    property    taxes,    mortgage    interest     and 

'  Henry  C  Simons  "Personal  Income  Tnxa-  *"»?  .'^«f"7  ^or  the  local  government.   •    •    •  nontaxabllity  of  imputed  Income. 

Uon,"  University  of'  Chicago  Press    1938    pp  *^'"?  '*  should  be  noted  that  a  tenant  must                               

112  IT                                                                    PP'  P«y   (mortgage  interest]    In  the  form  of  In-                             "^ " 

^Helver^ng  v    Independent  Life  Insurance  *^''*^^^  '"^'^^  ^  ^Is   landlord,   although  the  PROJECT  HOPE 

Co  .  292  n  S  371  (1934)  

'Donald  B  Marsh,  "The  Taxation  of  Im-  likewise  by  Joseph  A  Pechman,  In  National  „  ^' '  ?^^-  ^^-  P^^esident,  when  the 
puted  Income,"  Political  Science  Quarterly,  Tax  Journal.  March  1957.  p  24.  Project  HOPE  ship  sailed  from  Peru  re- 
December  1943  See  also:  Melvln  I  White!  "  Joseph  A.  Pechman  (ibid.)  estimated  the  cently  on  completion  of  her  10-month 
Consistent  Treatment  of  Items  Excluded  '956  tax  loss  from  all  personal  tax  and  In-  °"Ssion,  30,000  Peruvians  came  and  stood 
and  Omitted  From  the  Individual  Income  terest  deductions  at  $2  1  billion.  It  seems  fOT  hours  in  the  rain  tO  say  goodby  to 
Tax  Base,"  in  Tax  Revision  Compendium,  reasonable  to  assume  that  about  half  of  the  ship  that  had  brought  them  so  much 
committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House,  86th  this    Is     accounted    for    by    owner-occupied  help.     They  had  Covered  her  decks  With 

•Survey  ^f'cuJrent  Bu'sJness.  July  1959.  p  """'■^iSuls  Wlnnlck  (as  quoted  by  Stephen  G  Ir^r'^iJZVZfJ'l^  l^ .^   ^^^'^^^'^ 

iL  .V'    corresponding    figure    tor    1958    Is  Thompson     In    Architecturaf   pLrum.    June  of    th^'^^nv^tl^^l?^  L"*'''^'  ^.^y  ^^^ 

"**'»»^".  1958)  estimated  that  comparable  benefits  for  °^    the    many    the    ship    has   received,    IS 

It  was  estimated   at  $1   billion   or  more  renters  would  amount  up  to  $1  billion     Since  dramatic    proof    of    the    happiness    and 

Dy  Louis  Shere  In  'Federal  Tax  Revision  To  the  space   rental   value   of   owners  Is   about  gratitude  HOPE  creates  in  carrying  out 

promote    Economic    Growth    and    Stability,"  twice    that    of    renters.    Wlnnlck's    estimate  her  aim   of   a   better  health   opportunity 

rt^T7  ^^^''  ^co"omlc  Report  of  the  Presl-  agrees   with   ours  of  $2  billion   benefits  for  for  people  everywhere. 

aent,   hearings    before    the    Joint    Economic  homeowners,                                                                  

committee,  85th  Cong..  1st  sess  ,  1957.  p  428;  "  Op.  clt.  1.  op  clt 
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Project  HOPE  has  been  made  possible 
through  the  generosity  and  dedication  of 
a  great  many  Individuals  and  industries. 
The  funds  for  her  operation  are  from 
private  contrlbutlona.  Most  of  her  medi- 
cal supplies  have  been  donated.  Her 
staff  works  for  much  less  than  they 
would  receive  In  the  United  States  and 
most  of  the  doctors  aboard  are  volunteers 
working  on  a  2-month  basis.  I  am  very 
proud  to  say  that  two  members  of  SS 
Move's  dedicated  and  hard-working  staff 
on  this  recent  trip  to  Peru  were  from 
Utah.  They  were  Dr.  Robert  Loehnln?. 
assistant  professor  of  anesthesiology  at 
the  University  of  Utah  College  of  Medi- 
cine, and  Mary  Joe  Ann  Crary.  a  medical 
technician. 

The  ship  Is  now  in  New  York  being 
overhauled,  and  as  soon  as  she  is  ready, 
she  will  set  forth  on  another  mission  of 
mercy— probably  to  Latin  America  again. 
Project    HOPE'S   mission   Is    twofold. 
She  brings  medical  care  to  thousands 
who  might  never  receive   it  otherwise. 
On  this  last  trip  alone  about  80.000  per- 
sons received  some  attention,  either  on 
board  or  ashore.    Uncounted  lives  have 
been  saved  and  many  of  the  cures  have 
seemed  miraculous.     Quite  hterally  the 
blind  have  been  made  to  see.    However, 
SS  Hopes  contribution  to  health  extends 
far  beyond  the  patients  her  doctors  treat 
directly.    Her  primary  purpose  is  to  serve 
the  function  of  a  university  teaching  hos- 
pital  which,   by   training   local   people, 
will   help   them   to   improve   their   own 
medical  facilities. 

SS  Hope  went  to  Peru  at  the  invitation 
of  the  medical  profession  of  Peru  and  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Trujillo 
Medical  School.  These  men  carry  an 
e.xtremely  heavy  workload.  They  are 
interested  in  improving  their  knowledge 
and  techniques  but  they  cannot  afford 
the  time  to  come  to  the  United  States 
to  study,  i^hey  do  not  even  have  time 
to  give  their  students  adequate  practical 
training.  While  the  SS  Hove  was  at 
Tnijillo.  doctors  and  students  were  able 
to  participate  in  formal  classes,  semi- 
nars, and  ward -rounds,  both  on  board 
and  ashore.  They  were  able  to  see  mod- 
ern American  medicine  as  it  is  practiced. 
Each  month  at  least  20  medical  students 
were  in  residence  on  the  Hope. 

Every  member  of  the  staff  from  the 
surgeons  to  the  laundi-yman  had  a  Peru- 
vian counterpart  training  with  him.  As 
a  result  of  this,  the  new  university  hos- 
pital will  have  personnel  trained  for  all 
its  various  functions,  which  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  Project 
Hope — and  the  program  of  training  will 
continue  for  a  minimum  of  3  years  at 
the  hospital  with  Project  HOPE  per- 
sonnel and  funds. 

In  working  to  improve  health  in  the 
countries  the  SS  Hope  visits,  the  project 
also  achieves  greater  world  understand- 
ing through  personal  relationships.  As 
a  byproduct,  the  Hope  has  won  friend- 
ship for  the  United  States  from  people 
of  all  social  and  economic  levels.  Few 
gifts  are  as  much  appreciated  as  that  of 
health — and  life.  During  the  political 
unrest  in  Peru  last  simimer  all  factions 
were  unanimous  in  their  desire  to  have 
the  white  hospital  ship  stay.  The  Peru- 
vian people  have  further  demonstrated 


their  enthusiasm  by  contributing  funds 
to  the  Peruvian  Hope  Committee  to  as- 
sure that  care  of  their  poor  would  be 
continued  after  the  departure  of  SS 
Hope. 

Project  HOPE  has  received  Invitations 
from  all  over  the  world.  Wherever  she 
goes  the  ship's  presence  will  fill  a  need, 
but  her  departure  will  not  create  a  vac- 
uum. 


May  27 


THE  WHEAT  REFERENDUM 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  21  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  made 
a  choice  between  two  alternative  possi- 
bilities. They  rejected  a  plan  which 
would  have  required  a  further  cutback 
In  wheat  production  and  higher  price 
supports.  They  chose  instead  the  pos- 
sibility of  unlimited  wheat  production 
with  little  or  no  protection  in  the  form 
of  price  supports. 

Many  of  us  feel  that  this  was  an  un- 
wise decision,  but  we,  of  course,  recog- 
nize the  right  of  farmers  to  e.xpre'ss  their 
views  in  a  free  referendum. 

Both  before  the  referendum,  and  since 
It  has  passed  into  history,  opinions  have 
been  expressed  by  commentators  and 
editorialists  across  the  country.  Two 
editorials  by  Mr.  John  Slttner.  of  the 
Lake  Preston  Times,  written  before  the 
referendum,  and  an  editorial  by  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Mitchell  Daily  Republic,  which 
appeared  immediately  following  the  ref- 
erendum, seem  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  Congress.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorials  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[?Yom    the  Lake   Preston    (3.    Dak.)    Times, 

Apr  25.  1963) 

Whole  Systtm  at  Stake 

lu  less  than  a  month  the  Nations  wheat 

producers  will  vote  In  another  referendum. 

casting  ballot*  In  an  election  moot  vital  to 

all    agriculture   and    the   small   town   sodai- 

economy  that  depends  upon  agriculture. 

We  In  Uie  eastern  half  of  Klngsbtiry 
County  cannot  afford  to  regard  this  coming 
referendum  as  a  vote  that  affects  only  those 
gaining  their  living  primarily  from  wheat 
production.  We  cannot  look  upon  It  as 
viui  only  to  farmers  In  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, central  South  Dakota,  or  even  west- 
ern Kingsbury  County. 

If  the  referendum  comes  up  with  a  "No" 
result — and  rememb)er.  It  takes  two-thirds 
•  Yes"  votes  to  carry,  only  34  percent  "No- 
votes  can  prevail — here  Is  what  we  can  ex- 
pect to  happen : 

Price  supports  will  drop  to  tl^S  a  bushel 
for  those  few  farmers  who  will  still  plant 
within  acreage  allotments:  but  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  wheat  producers  will  plant 
all  they  can.  fertilize  as  heavy  as  they  can 
to  produce  all  possible  In  an  effort  to  main- 
tain Income  through  sheer  mass  of  produc- 
tion. This  mass  of  wheat,  which  close  ob- 
servers predict  might  well  be  a  billion 
bushels  over  normal,  will  hit  an  open  mar- 
ket and  a  dollar  a  bushel  Is  about  all  any- 
one can  expect  to  get  for  It. 

•So  what,  how  does  that  affect  us  In  the 
corn-hog-cattle  country?"  you  say. 

Here's  what,  and  It  Is  the  reason  meat. 
corn.  oat.  and  barley  producers  have  had  a 
big  stake  In  every  wheat  referendum  for  the 
past  decade,  even  though  we  may  have  paid 
little  attention  to  It: 

When  this  billion  bushels  of  overproduc- 
tion wheat  hits  the  market  at  II  a  bushel 


or  less  it's  the  feed  grain  market  it  «« 
knocking  the  bottom  out  of  feed  Ir^tT^  ^^ 
and  InevlUbly  putUng  hog  and  Suf.***^ 
on  the  skids,  too.  Those  f  eed  gr^"!  »**<* 
In  the  Government  program  wm  h..^"*» 
protection  for  1  year,  but  at  a  col  '  '°** 
Government  that  wUl  Jeopardiw  wov  ^,J^ 
feed  grain  program.  '  'Utur» 

In  the  past,  even  though  outcom«  of    w 
referendums   have   been  most   lm~.rL     **' 
meat   and    feed   grain   producers.  S^ljf 
could   do  little   to  affect   the  reiiut   ,««** 
being  largely  limited  to  the  larger  ororf,?^ 

ThU  year,  however,  voting laglbuiu"? 
have  been  changed  and  ^y  ^htT^'J^ 
can  qualify  to  vote.  And  that  InuS^ 
majority  of  the  farms  m  the  cenSi^n! 
eastern  areas  of  Kingsbury  County  ^ 

Any    farmer   with  an   allotment  of  unn 
Id  acres,  or  with  a  so-called  smaU  fana  *hl*! 
base,   can   qualify   to   vote.     Any  gu^ T" 
ducer  wishing  to  vote  In  the  referendum  m^ 
do  so  by  nning  In  the  form  on  bac^,  >,? 
allotment  notice,  signifying  his  Intention^!! 
partlclfmte   in    the   1964   program    and  ?». 
return  the  form   to  the  county  ASM  r.m 
by  May  13  ^  ^^^  °*« 

Thus   this  area-dlrectly   dependent  uoon 
food   and   meat   prr>ductlon  for   Income Tw 
Indirectly  dependent  upon  an  effective  wh.^ 
progrixm  to  protect  our  meat  and  feed  ^ 
kets— can  have  a  say  in  the  decision  on  lluj 

Ifs  hoped  we  won't  muff  the  opportunitT 
that  is  ours  to  vote  In  behalf  of  the  aj^l 
welfare.  For  not  only  wheat,  but  the  nrtr. 
structure  of  our  entire  feed  and  meat  mo! 
ducUon  system  Is  at  stake.  *^ 

(Prom   the  Lake   Preston    (S.  Dak »    TlmM. 

Mar  28.  19S3) 
It'll  Be  Managed  Eventually— Qumtion  la 
BY  Whom? 
The  furor  over  supply  management  al- 
ready  quite  loud  as  competing  forces  clsgh 
over  the  upcoming  wheat  referendum  will 
become  even  more  heated  during  the  comiM 
weeks   as   the  spring   vote   nears.  ^^ 

As  we  see  it.  not  supply  management  but 
whether  or  not  we  will  have  farm  proersmi 
In  the  future  is  the  thing  that  Is  at  stake- 
and  we  think  those  who  are  presently  cam- 
paigning for  a  "No"  vote  a  months  henc« 
are  fully  aware  of  that  fact. 

Because  eventually  we're  going  to  hay* 
supply  management  in  agriculture— joast  u 
we  now  have  It  In  practically  every  other 
industry  and  line  of  endeavor  In  these 
United  Statea.  And  that  means  the  big 
question  to  be  decided  In  the  wheat  refer- 
endum  this  spring  Is  actually.  "Just  who 
will  manage  agricultural  production  in  thu 
country?" 

The  answer  to  that  question  should  be 
a  subject  of  Intent  speculation  for  all  of 
us  In  the  farm  country  since  our  economic 
future,  indeed  our  entire  way  of  life,  de- 
pends upon  the  answer. 

Since  the  best  way  to  assess  the  future 
Is  from  effect  of  happenings,  events  and 
forces  from  the  past,  here's  the  way  we 
size  up  future  developments  on  the  firm 
front  We  don't  expect  you  to  agree  whole- 
heartedly, perhaps  not  agree  at  all.  but  we 
do  hope  these  speculations  will  provoke 
some  serious  thought. 

Should  wheat  growers  approve  the  new 
program  In  this  spring's  referendum,  we  wUl 
see  supply  management  by  farmers  them- 
selves In  a  program  coordinated  by  their 
Federal  Government's  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. We  win  see  each  wheat  producer 
allotted  his  share  of  domestic  and  foreign 
market  production  and  receive  a  good  price 
for  It — and  for  all  production  over  that  he 
will  receive  less.  We  will  see  the  mounUln- 
ous  wheat  surplus  continue  to  dImlnUh  snd 
with  It  we  will  see  farm  program  costs  go 
down,  thus  reUlnlng  urban  legislators'  will- 
ingness to  go  along  with  continued  farm  pro- 
grams.    We  will  see  the  wheat  farmer— and 
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the  small  towns  that  depend  upon  him  for 
their  well-being — continue  relatively  pros- 
^rous.  And  most  Important,  we  will  see 
{t^t  this  Illustration  of  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  supply  management  wUl  be 
•  catching"  In  other  branches  of  agriculture, 
in  the  com-hog-cattle  belt  In  which  we  live; 
%nd  we  can  reasonably  expect  to  see  up- 
■  gded  feed  grain  programs  In  the  years  to 
come  In  short,  we  will  see  our  agricultural 
social-economy  continue  about  as  present, 
with  a  few  refinements  and  Improvements  as 
we  make  our  pricing  programs  more  effective. 
But  what  can  we  expect  If  the  wheat  refer- 
endum falls  this  spring.  If  foes  of  farm  pro- 
grams succeed  in  confusing  the  issue  and 
persuade  over  one-third  of  wheat  producers 
to  vote  "No?" 

pirst  thing  we  will  see  will  be  this  Con- 
gress refusing  to  write  another  program  and 
then  there  will  be  no  effective  price  support 
for  wheat.  And  next  spring  we  will  see 
Congress  take  the  same  attitude  toward 
other  crops — at  long  last  fulfilling  the  am- 
bition of  those  who  want  to  force  agricul- 
tural production  on  an  open  market. 

Then  "dollar  wheat"  will  be  Inevitable — 
and  It  Is  significant  that  this  prediction  is 
not  disputed  by  the  false  Messiahs  preach- 
ing opposition  to   supply  management. 

Dollar  wheat  will  drag  corn  down  to  50 
cents.  60-cent  corn  will  halve  the  price  of 
hogs  and  cattle  and  will  leave  half  our  farm- 
ers—and all  of  our  small  town  Main 
gtreets — with  our  backs  to  the  wall. 

Then  every  last  one  of  us.  farmer,  business- 
man, professional  man.  regardless  of  polit- 
ical persuasion  or  prejudice,  will  realize  the 
absolute  necessity  for  supply  management, 
for  control  of  the  excess  production  that 
an  open  market  converts  Into  an  economic 
quicksand. 

Then  it  will  be  late  In  the  game  to  institute 
g  system  of  supply  management.  Such  a 
lystem  could  be  Instituted  in  time  to  save 
our  rural  social -economy  from  total  destruc- 
tion only  If  the  following  conditions  prevail: 
If  farmers  overwhelmingly  agree  on  necessity 
for  action;  If  there's  some  organization  to 
serve  as  a  nucleus  for  bargaining  action;  If 
all  farmers  will  stick  together  against  in- 
tense efforts  to  divide  them;  If  we  can  forget 
the  political  prejudices  that  set  farm  group 
against  farm  group;  If  agriculture  and  those 
who  depend  upon  agriculture  can  voluntar- 
ily set  up.  impose  and  abide  by  effective 
production   controls. 

If  all  these  conditions  prevail,  then  per- 
haps order  could  be  brought  out  of  an  open 
market  price  chaos  In  time  to  save  the  ma- 
jority of  our  farms  and  farm  dependent 
businesses  from   bankruptcy. 

If  price  protection  isn't  soon  achieved, 
then  Individual  farmers  would  go  under  fi- 
nancially. A  few  big  operators,  highly  capi- 
talized, win  survive  and  form  a  nucleus  for 
a  vertically  integrated  agriculture  and  a 
system  of  corporate  farms — all  of  them  buy- 
ing wholesale  and  bypassing  the  services  of- 
fered by  small   towns. 

After  all  the  small  farms  are  eliminated 
and  production  Is  In  the  hands  of  a  few. 
those  few  will  waste  little  time  in  cutting 
back  production  to  market  needs  We  may 
be  sure  that  production  will  be  held  until 
the  few  producers  get  what  they  want  for 
It— Just  like  the  steel  producers,  the  car 
makers,  the  Implement  manufacturers  hold 
production  to  what  the  market  will  absorb 
at  the  price  the  producers  need  to  make  a 
profit. 

All  this  Is  a  gloomy  picture  of  what  could 
fome  to  pass.  We  hope  It  won't  materialize 
but  the  elements  for   It  certainly  do  exist. 

However,  we  really  don't  need  to  let  It 
happen — If  well  Just  wake  up.  approve  farm 
programs  applying  the  principle  of  supply 
management  by  ourselves  now.  rather  than 
waiting  and  having  opposing  interests  im- 
Poee  It  later. 


(Prom  the  Mitchell  DaUy  Republic,  May  24, 
1963] 

Thx  Farmers'  Choice 

Rejection  of  the  Kennedy  administration's 
1964  wheat  program  In  last  Tuesday's  na- 
tional referendum  bodee  no  good  for  Wheat 
Belt  States.  There  is,  at  this  moment,  little 
prospect  for  passage  of  new  wheat  leglsla* 
tlon  at  this  session  of  Congress;  and,  un- 
less, some  plan  Is  put  forward  toward  main- 
taining profitable  wheat  prices,  major  wheat 
producers  will  suffer.  Repressed  wheat  prices 
also  would  reflect  upon  feed  grain  prices 
and  extend   Into  the  livestock  industry. 

Allen  J.  Ellender,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  and  Harold  D. 
CooLEY,  chairman  of  the  House  Agrlcultuxe 
Committee,  seem  agreed  that  no  new  legis- 
lation will  be  forthcoming.  Said  Ellender, 
"The  farmers  have  voted  themselves  out  of 
the  wheat  program  and  I  wish  them  well." 
Said  CooLEY :  "Growers  now  are  free  to  plant 
the  whole  face  of  the  earth  In  wheat  at 
prices  one-third  to  one-half  below  the  prices 
provided  by  the  program  they  rejected.  I 
Intend  to  respect  their  decision  and  I  do  not 
believe  Congress  will  now  consider  any  leg- 
islation to  Interfere  with  that  choice." 

It  Is  to  be  expected  that  farm  State  Con- 
gressmen will  unleash  a  strong  campaign  for 
some  replacement  wheat  measures.  How- 
ever, the  odds  they  face  In  obtaining  passage 
are  perhaps  more  against  them  than  ever 
before.  The  once-powerful  farm  bloc  In 
Congress  no  longer  exists.  The  makeup  of 
the  House  and  Senate  today  is  largely  ori- 
ented to  an  xxrban  America,  and  even  those 
representing  metropolitan  districts  who  In 
the  past  have  supported  farm  legislation,  In 
the  face  of  constituent  criticism,  have 
thrown  In  the  towel. 

The  National  Wheat  Growers  Association, 
the  Grange,  the  National  Farmers  Union,  the 
National  Farm  Organization,  and  many  oth- 
er smaller  groups  worked  long  and  hard 
for  approval  of  the  wheat  certificate  plan. 
They  were  oppxased  mainly  by  the  National 
Farm  Bureau,  this  country's  largest  single 
farm  organization.  The  Farm  Bureau  won 
and  now  it  Is  up  to  this  group  to  lead  the 
way  toward  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
wheat  surpluses.  They  have  led  agrlcultiire 
down  a  blind  path  In  the  "survival  of  the 
fittest"  jungle.  Whether  they  can  clear  the 
way  to  a  safe  destination  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Those  who  supported  the  wheat  certificate 
plan,  including  the  Dally  Republic,  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  to  save  family  type  agricul- 
ture and  to  oppose  vertical  integration  which 
poses  a  threat  to  farm-supported  cities  and 
towns.  Enough  farmers  have  indicated  dis- 
enchantment with  the  Federal  program  to 
throw  It  out.  This  Is  their  Inalienable  right 
in  a  democracy.  We  hope  the  decision  will 
not  bring  about  severe  economic  setbacks. 
The  vote  result  Is  to  be  respected.  They 
have  attained  the  freedom  to  farm  which  the 
Farm  Bureau  plugged  for.  Now  efforts  must 
be  directed  toward  seeking  new  uses  and 
new  markets  to  handle  the  abundance. 


SCHOOL  MANAGENfENT:  HOW  TO 
TEACH  DATA  PROCESSING  IN 
YOUR  SCHOOL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  course  of  our  hearings  before  the 
Education  Subcommittee  on  S.  580  and 
related  bills,  I  anticipate  that  much  testi- 
mony will  be  presented  concerning  title 
V  of  that  measure  which  deals  with  voca- 
tional education. 

In  the  May  1963,  issue  of  School  Man- 
agement there  appeared  a  most  interest- 
ing article  entitled  "How  To  Teach  Data 
Processing  in  Your  School,"  which  sets 
forth  a  program  of  instruction  in  this 


new  field  of  technology  imdertaken  by 
the  capital  city  of  the  great  State  of 
Washington,  Olympia.  It  would  appear 
from  the  article  that  the  vocational 
training  program  under  the  leadership 
of  Superintendent  Holland  Upton  could 
be  most  helpful  to  many  other  commu- 
nities engaged  in  revitalizing  this  impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  secondary  school  cur- 
riculum. 

In  view  of  that,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  to 
which  I  have  alluded  together  with  the 
charts  pertaining  thereto  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  To  Teach  Data  Processing  in  Your 
School 
Your  vocational  training  program  Is  ob- 
solete unless  you  are  preparing  at  least  some 
of  your  students  for  careers  In  data  process- 
ing. 

Within  the  next  10  years,  according  to  an 
Industry  spokesman,  data  processing  will 
make  more  than  500.000  jobs  available  to 
qualified  persons  trained  In  the  skills  of  pro- 
graming and  operating  machines,  mainte- 
nance and  repair,  even  filing  and  bookkeep- 
ing In  support  of  the  machinery.' 

If  this  figure  seems  high,  look  at  your  own 
situation.  You.  yourself,  are  an  employer. 
Pressures  are  mounting  dally  for  school  dis- 
tricts to  use  various  forms  of  data  processing. 
But  how  many  people  do  you  have  available 
who  can  actually  operate,  maintain,  or  pro- 
gram the  equipment  you  may  have  to  use? 
The  lack  of  such  personnel  has  been  a  major 
stimabllng  block  in  getting  data  processing 
Into  schools. 

The  average  high  school  graduate  Is  still 
111  prepared  to  earn  a  satisfactory  wage  He 
has  almost  no  marketable  skills,  can  find 
few  really  rewarding  jobs.  Is  hardly  better 
off  than  the  dropout.  While  a  few  com- 
munities have  established  plans  and  seri- 
ously considered  revamping  their  vocational 
currlculums,  only  a  handful  have  done  any- 
thing. 

One  district  which  has  taken  a  step  In  the 
right  direction  In  Olsrmpla,  Wash.,  where  a 
2-year  technical  training  Institute,  operated 
under  board  of  education  auspices,  trains 
vocationally  oriented  personnel  In  data  proc- 
essing, electronics,  and  related  skills.  The  in- 
stitute has  been  operating  for  almost  a  year 
in  an  old  abandoned  department  store  (reno- 
vated at  minimal  expense  for  laboratories, 
classrooms,  and  offices),  with  a  faculty  re- 
cruited primarily  from  local  industry  (the  In- 
structors are  paid  a  competitive  wage),  and 
a  curriculum  that  Is  In  a  constant  state  of 
change  t>ecause  the  students  are  forcli;g 
practical  and  necessary  modifications. 

While  the  Olympia  vocational  school  is  not 
set  up  specifically  for  the  training  of  non- 
academic  students,  many  of  those  enrolled 
are  considered  to  be  In  this  category;  they 
are.  In  fact,  gaining  a  technical  education 
that  (1)  has  never  been  available  before,  and 
(2)  will  qualify  them  for  employment  upon 
graduation.  The  institute  is  operated  as  a 
separate  educational  unit  by  the  board,  and 
Is  set  up  as  a  post  high  school  Institution. 
As  a  result,  it  has  enrolled  dozens  of  persons 
who  have  been  away  from  formal  education 
for  years,  but  who  feel  no  shame  at  return- 
ing to  gain  knowledge  In  higher  education. 

In  effect,  the  school  is  a  compromise  with 
local  factions  who  originally  wanted  to  estab- 
lish a  community  college,  but  who  have  set- 
tled for  this  kind  of  training  school  to  service 
local  employment  needs.    The  fact  that  It  Is 


'  See.  "Is  Your  Vocational  Training  Obso- 
lete. "  School  Management,  April  1962. 
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achierlng  Ita  foal  can  be  seen  by  the  make- 
up of  lU  first  class  In  data  processing.  There 
are  31  students  3  of  whom  were  pre- 
viously unemployed,  plus  several  housewives, 
high  school  graduates  and  older  persons  who 
are  looking  for  work.  They  all  have  one 
thing  In  common — a  high  mathematical  apti- 
tude— and  they  are  all  being  trained  In  the 
art  of  progranilng  a  data  processing 
Installation. 

Of  course,  high  mathematical  aptitude  Is 
not  necessary  for  all  data  processing  Jobs 
As  the  Institute  gains  momentum  and  sup- 
port In  the  years  to  come.  It  is  likely  to 
expand  and  train  machine  operators,  tech- 
nicians, repairmen  and  maintenance  per- 
sonnel as  well. 

For  the  moment,  however,  the  Institute  Is 
confining  Its  data  processing  training  to  the 
programing  function.  (During  the  course 
of  their  Instruction,  of  course,  the  potential 
programers  operate  the  equipment:  In  their 
laboratory  sessions,  they  also  produce  useful 
data  processing  records  for  the  school 
district.) 

WHT    TEACH    DATA    PROCES.SINC'' 

The  decision  to  train  students  In  data 
processing  was  not  taken  lightly.  "OlympU 
is  the  State  capital."  says  Superintendent 
Holland  H.  Upton,  "and  13  of  the  larger 
departments  In  our  State  government  use 
data  processing  In  their  recordkeeping.  We 
held  some  conferences  with  knowledgeable 
people  In  the  various  departments  asking 
them  to  advise  us  as  to  the  kinds  of  trained 
personnel  which  were  In  demand  in  the  field, 
and  which.  In  their  opinion,  would  con- 
tinue to  be  In  demand.  The  discussions 
convinced  us  that  our  community  (and  most 
others)  needed  a  training  course  in  data 
processing,  programing  and  management, 
and  that  properly  selected  trainees  who  took 
this  course  would  be  In  demand  at  good 
salaries. 

"It  also  became  apparent,"  continues  Up- 
ton, "that  a  full  2-year  course  should  be 
offered  for  persons  who  would  specialize  In 
this  field,  and  that  there  should  be  varia- 
tions In  the  program  to  permit  special  train- 
ing In  specific  cases.  For  example,  there 
should  be  an  accommodation  for  on-the- 
job  upgrading  for  people  already  Involved 
in  data  processing— people  who  want  to  get 
ahead  ■' 

Upton's  discussions  with  State  officials  also 
convinced  him  that  It  would  be  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  community  to  offer  elec- 
tronics and  secretarial  training  at  the  voca- 
tional school,  because  both  skills  are  so 
much  In  demand  In  Olympla.  Being  the 
caplUl.  Olympla  has  more  than  its  share 
of  secretarial  Jobs  to  fill,  and  the  State  of 
Washington  has  a  booming  aviation-elec- 
tronics Industry. 

"The  message  for  schoolmen  Is  clear."  says 
Upton.  "We  dldnt  Just  move  Into  this  voca- 
tional training  area  blindly.  No  dUtrlct 
should.  As  we  did,  every  community's 
schools  should  Investigate  and  determine 
what  Its  local  employment  needs  are,  then 
train  vocational  students  to  fill  those  career 
Jobs.  In  most  Instances,  data  processing 
will  be  one  course  to  offer." 

Knowing  what  the  district  wanted  to  teach 
In  Ita  vocational  Institute  was  only  a  start. 
however  Converting  the  plan  to  a  program 
took  administrative  activity  In  five  general 
areas:  housing,  faculty,  enrollment,  curricu- 
lum, and  financing.  Here's  how  Superin- 
tendent Upton  and  his  staff  approached  each 
of  these  problems. 

HOtrsiNC 

"We  had  no  available  classroom  space  In 
the  dUtrlct."  Upton  reports,  "and  since  we 
lucked  capital  funds,  there  were  only  two 
possibilities.  We  could  acquire  temporary, 
portable  classrooms,  but  discounted  the  Idea 
because  we  knew  this  would  be  a  permanent 
Institution  and  wanted  permanent  quarters 


We  then  considered,  and  acquired,  a  former 

department  store  which  was  still  under  lease 
by  the  owner.  Montgomery  Ward  Co.  It  was 
a  structurally  sound  building  of  20,000  square 
feet  consisting  of  four  floors  (Including  a 
mezzanine  and  basement).  The  amount  of 
space  was  about  twice  as  much  as  we  felt  we 
needed,  but  we  were  able  to  Justify  the  leas- 
ing costs  by  moving  In  our  dUtrlct  adminis- 
trative offices  from  another  building,  and 
applying  that  rent  to  the  new  quarters.  The 
extra  space  also  gave  us  room  to  expand  our 
program  when  necessary,  as  It  probably  will 
be  within   a  few  years. 

"One  thing  that  appealed  to  us  about  the 
old  department  store  was  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  cut  up  by  partitions.  It  was  genuine 
'loff  space,  and  we  were  free  to  develop  the 
Interior  without  limitations.  By  partition- 
ing, treating  the  ceilings  acoustically  and 
bringing  In  heavy  electric  cables,  we  were 
able  to  create  an  excellent  teaching  space. 

■  We  set  the  basement  aside  for  storage 
space  and  half  the  first  floor  was  given  over 
to  the  district  office.  The  remainder  of  the 
first  floor,  plus  the  entire  mezzanine  and 
top  floor,  were  for  the  use  of  the  vocational 
school. 

"The  area  where  data  processing  Is  taught 
Is  all  on  one  floor,  and  occupies  a  rectangle 
about  30  by  60  feet.     Included  In  this  area 
are  a  classroom,  two  laboratories,  with  ma- 
chines, and  a  combination  counseling  space 
and  office.     Since  our  operation  Ls  not  large, 
and  there  are  times  when  only  one  Instructor 
la  on  duty,  we  have  many  glass  partitions  so 
as  to  achieve  visual  supervision  of  the  entire 
area.     We  attacked  the  problem  of  planning 
the    facilities    within    the    area    by    making 
scale   models   of  the   various  spaces   and   fa- 
cilities, and  taking  Into  account  the  various 
relationships,  traffic  patterns,  etc.    We  moved 
the  models  about  until  we  had  a  plan  that 
we  felt  would  work  best — and  that  final  plan 
has  served  us  well.     Of  course,  we  employed 
an    architect    to    assist    us    In    planning   and 
supervising  the  changes  within  the  building. " 
With  regard  to  facilities,  the  schools  com- 
puter lab  has  IBM  1620  and  1622  equipment. 
The  unit  record  (punch  card  equipment)  lab 
hiis  such  equipment  as  an  interpreter,  veri- 
fier  reproducer,   collator,  ciird  punch,   tabu- 
lator, sorter,  and  accessory  equipment  such 
as  tile  cabinets  and  card  racks. 

The  classroom  Is  not  equipped  with  desks. 
Says  one  Instructor.  'Deslcs  aren't  feasible 
In  a  school  of  this  type  We  find  that  two- 
man  tables  are  better.  We  have  13  of  them 
plus  an  instructors  desk,  and  they  are  Just 
what  we  need.  ' 

THE    FACt'LTT 

"In  general,"  remarks  Superintendent  Up- 
ton, "a  district  must  chotise  between  two 
tjrpes  of  vocational  Instructors:  those  who 
know  quite  a  bit  about  teaching,  but  are  not 
completely  expert  In  their  subject  fields  and 
those  who  know  the  subject  matter,  but  who 
don't  know  a  great  deal  about  teaching.  In 
view  of  the  technical  nature  of  our  curricu- 
lum, we  felt  It  best  to  hire  technicians  and 
train  them  to  teach.  It  Is  ea.sler  to  teach 
methodology  and  Instructional  techniques  to 
data  proce.sfilng  experts,  than  vice  versa" 

As  a  director  or  principal  of  the  technical 
Institute,  the  district  hired  a  former  Navy 
officer  with  a  career  background  In  electron- 
ics. He  was  a  member  of  the  training  faculty 
of  the  Boeing  Aircraft  Co  .  when  Upton  lured 
him  away  with  a  competitive  salary  "In 
arriving  at  his  salary."  Upton  says,  "we  recog- 
nized that  we  would  have  to  pay  a  competi- 
tive rate  and  so  we  made  no  attempt  to  relate 
his  compensation  to  our  district  salary 
schedule  for  administrators." 

The  remainder  of  the  school's  faculty  con- 
sists of  four  full-time  Instructors,  supple- 
mented with  several  part-time  teachers  who 
are  still  regularly  employed  In  the  field  in 
which  they  teach.  The  full-time  Instructon 
are   all   specialists    :uid    experts.     The   chief 
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the  years  spent  In  academic  preparation  .^ 
experience  of  our  classroom  teachers" 

THE    STl'DENTS 

"We  actually  had  to  recruit  our  first 
dents,"     reports     Upton,     "because    we 
started  late  In  the  school  year.     Graduate, 
seniors  were  not  particularly  attracted  to  of.5 
program  at  first,  probably  because  thev  w 
already  made  plans  along  other  lines     Bm 
we    were    able    to    recrtUt    with    succesi  h 
■word-of-mouth"  advertising  and  by  utiiiJ 
Ing  local  communications  media      Wr  gimni 
set  forth  the  Information  that  courses  in 
being  offered   In  data   processing   (and  tu^ 
tronlca  and  clerical  and  secretarial  work) Ti 
any  who  were  Interested,  regardless  of  a»  ^ 
present  occupation.  ^   ^ 

"In    all.    about    50    persons   appeared  far 
Interviews  and  applied  for  enrollment  In  th. 
dat.-\    processing    program      They    asked   Hi 
kinds  of  questions,  all  the  way  from  "mist 
Is   data    processing?-   to   technical   questloni 
which  Indicated  a  deep  knowledge  and  Inter 
est  m  the  subject.     Of  the  50  who  showed 
Initial  Interest.  41  returned  at  a  later  date  for 
a   math   oriented   aptitude   test   (programen' 
aptitude  test,  available  from  IBM)  and  sddi 
tlonal  interviews  with  the  program  Instructs 
to  discuss  test  scores  and  aptitudes.    Remera- 
ber.  at  the  start,  at  least,  our  data  proceaJ 
Ing    Instruction    la    designed    to    turn    out 
programers-  the     highest     data     processing 
skill.     At    some    future    date   we'll   probably 
offer  training  In  the  less  demanding  skUU 
"An  Initial  class  of  21  students  was  selected 
from    this   group.     The   test  was  not.  In  it- 
self, the  determining  factor  for  admission  to 
the  school.     Other  factors  were  grades  which 
the  student  had  earned  In  high  school,  and 
the    personal    Interviews — In    which    effort* 
were  made  to  discover  the  Interests  of  the 
applicants,  their  maturity  and  probable  stay- 
Ing  power      We  felt  that  of  the  21.  15  had  an 
excellent    opportunity    to    succeed    as  datt 
processing     programers.     Six     were    In    the 
marginal  category.     The  latter  had  registered 
tost  scores  that  were  below  ih?  optimum  for 
predicted    success,    but    they    possessed  per- 
sonal characteristics  and  other  traits  which 
Impressed  us.     Our  experience  with  the  claaa, 
however,  has  further  Impressed  us  with  the 
validity  of  aptitude  testing  as  a  predictor  ol 
success." 

The  Initial  50  applicants  for  data  process- 
ing Instruction  ranged  In  age  from  17  to  47 
Twelve  were  unemployed  at  the  time  of  their 
application,  nine  were  students,  eight  were 
engaged  In  clerical  work,  seven  were  factory 
workers,  five  were  already  In  data  proceaalng 
four  were  housewives,  and  five  had  miscel- 
laneous backgrovmds.  More  than  half  o! 
these  persons  Indicated  that  they  were  trying 
to  find  them.selves  In  an  employment  field. 
and  17  suited  flatly  that  they  were  looking 
for  better  Jobs.  Upton  regards  this  as  an  In- 
dication of  how  Important  school  progranu 
can  be  to  a  community. 

THK    CURRICULUM 

The  State  board  of  vocational  educaUon 
provided  Olympla  with  Its  basic  curriculum 
for  data  processing.  The  district  was  already 
teaching  some  data  processing  (such  as  basic 
machine  operation  in  an  adult  evening 
school),  and  parts  of  this  material  were  in- 
corporated Into  the  technical  Instltute'i 
lesson  plans.  Additionally,  the  district  ac- 
quired currk  ular  material  made  available  by 
the  U  3.  Office  of  Education.  (ThU  material 
In  turn.  Is  btised  on  a  curriculum  being 
taught  at  Orange  Coast  College  In  CoaU 
Mesa,  Calif  ) 
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f^ally.    the    dUtrlct    asked    people    who  shown  that  our  estimates  of  financing  were  illnpc^s    nr    Tv,»»,foi        *     ^   .•  .        , 

hwl  been  advising  on  data   processing    (es-  fairly  accurate.     We  have  not  had  to  revise  d     ^      5    mental    retardation.     As    the 

pecisiiy  State  offlciaU  who  would  be  employ-  our  figures.  ^resident  said  in  his  magnificent  mes- 

\ngthe  schools  graduates),  to  comment  on  "In  conclusion,"  says  Upton,  "let  me  say  ^^^^  °^  February  5: 

the  content  and  adequacy  of  the  course  of  that  I  often  refer  to  thU  technical  school  This  situation  has  been  tolerated  far  too 

,judy.    Many     of     their     suggestions     were  as   'an   adventure   In   the   teaching   of  data  long.     It    has    troubled    our    national    con 

adopted.     ,      ^       ,       ^     ,^  .     ,  ,  processing.'      Adventure   or    not,    it    U   cer-  science,  but  only  as  a  problem  unpleasant  to 

AS   finally    developed,    the    curriculum    Is  talnly  a  consideration  for  every  school  dU-  mention,  easy  to  postpone  and  desoalrlnp  of 

heavily  oriented  toward  mathematics,  with  trlct  that  believes  in  the  philosophy  of  'meet-  solution.     The  Federal  Government    desnlte 

particular  cmphasU   on   the   math   used   by  Ing  the  needs  of  Individual  students.'  "  the  nationwide  Impact  of  the  nrobiem    hne 

tne   data    processing    Industry-binary    and  ^.^^^  „  largely  left  the  solutions  up  t^  the  SU^s 

rirSrsLrralysirr^^n  r.  ,  Hercs  a  glance  at  the  Olympla  districts  p?t:isnrh'ome%'^^&nurh"T/  "°^; 

dUlon    a  great   deal   of   time   is  devoted   to  fi^^-year  budget  for  the  technical  Institute,  homes   ha veTeen   s^tm^Pfnu    hospitals  and 

S  subjects  as  basic  bookkeeping,  knowl-  ^^   ^^e   close   of   the    first   year   approaches,  JveTcrowded    ^nSleasant    ^nJitrnf'^'f  "^^ 

edge  of  the  data  processing  vocabul^y,  prln-  Superintendent  Holland  Upton  reports  that  which  death  too  SteTnrovld^                     '1°"" 

cipies  and  structure  of  accounting,  account-  "°  significant  changes  have  had  to  be  made :  hope  of  relea^                 ^                  ^  °''^^'  ^'"^ 

ing  data,  etc      Emphasis   Is  also   placed   on  1.  Revenue  and  balances: 

programing    analysis— analyzing    data    and  Per  diem  attendance  support                 »4fl  200  "^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^°^  ^  ^^^  approach  to 

Btructlng    It    (translating    It    into    machine  Educational  unit  support                         n' 115  °"^   national   responsibility  in   the  field 

language)  for  processing.                                   ^DEA  personnel  support '"    12' 000  °^  mental  health.    It  seeks  to  stimulate 

As  it  was  originally  planned,  the  currlcu-      NDEA  equipment  and  supplies 32,' 000  State,    local,    and    private    action    tO   Use 

,„m  left  much  to  be  desired.     In  the  first      Cash  reserve  to  balance 8.185  the  breakthroughs   already   achieved   in 

place.  It  did  not  provide  enough  time  to  ex-      Abatements 5  qoo  the  difl£nn<:i<:   q^h    ft^lVtV^^r    *             .    , 

plore  deeply  Into  technical  areas  which  at-                                                                '^^  l^  ^\^.^°^^^  ^nd  treatment  Of  mental 

irscted  the  Interest*  of  the  students.  Also,  Totals  yon  ^nn  "^^^""^"es.  as  well  as  to  train  the  skilled 
instructors  frequently  found  that  they  barely  i-:o,  ouu  personnel  needed  in  research  and  treat- 
had  Ume  to  cover  a  unit  In  class,  with  no  ^    E.-cpendltures:  ment.    It  calls  for  Federal  grants  for  the 

time  remaining  for  the  practical  application     Part-time    supervisor' 4.675  construction  of  community  health  cen- 

or  demonstration    In    the    laboratories.     For      5.5  teachers 32!  325  t«rs   for   the   prevention     diagnosis     and 

these  reasons,  the  curriculum  U  In  a  con-      Supplies g,  000  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill   and  fAr  rp 

gtant  state  of  change,  a  situation  that  bothers      Equipment 42,  500  search  center.;  nnH  for^iliHot  V^t  fK 

no  one,  so  long  as  the  changes  are  designed      Equipment   rental 15  000  tSy     retardpH        Th"  'of  ^""^  ^^^  "^f."' 

to  improve  the  course.                                       Building  rental 10  ooo  ?*^^y. /^tarded.      This    approach    relies 

Now.  toward  the  end  of  Its  first  year  of      Textbooks ___  5000  ^^^^"^  °^  "e^' ^^"0^'ledge  and  new  drugs 

Ulal,  It  appears  as   If  the  basic  curriculum      Heat  and  utilities 5,000  discovered  in  recent  years. 

win  not  change,  but  the  time  allotments  ■'        "^^^  ^^^^  ^alls  for  the  Creation  of  many 

will    Major  curriculum   changes   will  wait  Totals 120.500  ^^w  comprehensive  community  mental 

untU  the  school  expands.  ,  ^hj^  j^  ^  full-time  man,  but  half  his  salary  Sf  ^^^^  ^T*^^*^  financed  by  Federal  and 

WHAT  IT  COSTS  Is  Charged  to  supervision  and  half  to  teach-  '^tate  authority.    These  would  be  located 

"Pinancing  the  school  was  our  chief  con-  '"^  ^^  ^^^  patient's  own  Community,  where 

cern."  says   Upton.    There    were   no   local         Mr    MAN«^FTFT  D     T^r    Pv«eM«v,f    jo  co"t,inuous  treatment  and  a  familiar  at- 

runds  earmarked  for  the  founding  and  main-  thprl' fn;.fKl?%i  Mr.   President,  is  mosphere  would  prevail.     The  Federal 

taining  of  the  school.  ^here  fuither  morning  business?  grants  would  be  based  on  a  program  of 

•We  investigated  very  carefully  and  deter-  ,   ^J}^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there  stimulating  local  and  State  efforts    and 

mined  that  we  would  be  able  to  finance  the  further     morning      business?     If     not.  consequently    the    Federal    rnntrihlitior, 

school  only  If  the  board  of  education  would  morning  business  is  closed.  would   be   Phased   on?  in    o   foi  „ 

permit  us  to  do  a  little  'pump  priming'  by  nthJr- Jll,    ^u    u^     ^",.*   ^^^   y^^'"^' 

drawing  from  surplus  funds  of  Vhe  dlstrS  ^^^  ^^""^  °^  ^^  ^^"  ^^^^^  Provide  help 

lor  the  expensive    Initial    effort-heavy    ex-  MENTAL  RETARDATION  FAdLITIES  JI^H^rfe"!.!-"^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  mental  insti- 

penditures    for    furniture    and    equipment.  cONSTmirTTOM  A>-7^  r^BTiQi,  ^utions.  Stimulate  research  in  mental  dis- 

The  irst  year's  budget,  we  figured,  for  the  ^-^^^oi^-uc  iiuiv  ACT  OF  1963  ease,  and  train  prof essional  and  auxiliary 

entire  school,  would  run  about  $120,000  (see         Mr.    MANSFIELD,    Mr.   President,   I  Personnel.     Another  section  of  the  bill 

end  of  article),  and  we  would  have  to  Juggle  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin-  ^^*ls  with  mental  retardation  which  as 

St  ye^r'^howe'^ef  ZTteit^'liZ  '^l  '°'V^  ^'^^^  ^^^"^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  "le  Senate  the  President  says,  "hits  more  often  and 

!"anc'e"the  sXo7compiet'i;^frL*  tude^t  ^"l^'.'S^^"  ''''  ^^"^^^^  ^^^^"^^-  no'^''  ^'  ^he  Underprivileged  and  the 

fees,  state  funds  (which  are  provided  under  ^^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without  ^°°''-   ^"^^  ^ost  often  all.  and  most  se- 

law'or  the  encouragement  of  vocational  and  o'^iection.    it    is    SO    ordered;    and    the  ^^^'J"- *"  City  tenements  and  rural  slums 

technical  education),  and  Federal  aid."  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin-  ^"^fe  there  are  heavy  concentrations  of 

The  district,  already  paying  $6,000  a  year  ^^^^"^  business,  which  will  be  Stated  by  ^^"^iJJes  With  poor  education  and  low  in- 

for  3,000  square  feet  of  office  space  In  an-  title.  come." 

?i!!'r!~?""'^'"^'  J***^  *h«  department  store         The  LEGISLATIVE  CLERK.  A  bill  <S  1576)         ®°°^^  Critics  have  argued  that  we  can- 

wct^fflr^rXL.  L^^   for  $10,000.    The  dis-  to  provide  assistance  in  combating  men-  "^^^  ^^°^^  this  program  or  that  it  is  in- 

rarrdduronar",;?oo'"  he  ^wls^a  rt  '''  retardation  through  grants  for^on-  fi^^^^'^  "spending"  philosophy  that 

gain  of  17,000  square  feer  St  ruction  Of  research  Centers  and  grants  is  alien  to  America.    I  challenge  this  ar- 

After  the  first  year,  however  the  rent  for  ^°^  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded  f "l"e^t.   U  It  is  un-American  to  take  in- 

the  !<tore  u  to  be  reduced  from  $10000  to  ^"^    assistance    in    improving    mental  teiiigent  national  action  on  a  problem  as 

M.ooo.    So,  in  effect,  the  district  acquired  health  through  grants  for  construction  critical  and  widespread  as  mental  afflic- 

housing  for  Its  new  vocational  Institute  for  and  initial  staffing  of  Community  men-  ^°^'  °r  ^^  ^e  cannot  afford,  for  example, 

only  $2,000  a  year  above  previous  costs.    Ad-  tal  health  centers,  and  for  other  pur-  ^  ^^^^  provide  teachers  for  the  three  of 

oitionaiiy.  the  new  lease  agreement  contains  poses.  every  four  retarded  Children  who  lack 

Ke?pu^^^/'?h/mSi?t"Tp;"y^t;°"the         ^^-  ^cGOVERN.     Mr.  President,  no  fhem.  then  I  understand  neither  our  her- 

buuding's^urchase  '  ^^^  '°  '"'"  bill  before  the  present  session  of  Congress  '^^^  %  the  productiveness  of  our  econ- 

The  basic  funds  for  operating  the  tech-  ^PPeals  more  to  our  humanitarian  sym-  ^^L^  Thpn  vfi^i,^^""^^  refuted  these 

""^^»<^hooi  came  from  several  sources.   State  Pathies  or  to  our  approval  of  intelligent  "-'"''^^  ^"e"  "^  s^i°- 

il^/vSf^  on  attendance  amounted  to  about  social  action  than  this  measure  designed  ^  ^"  ^'^  ^^°^^  *°  ^°^^  domestic  expenditures 

f?,'^'.'*"'*   ^^^   dUtrlct   received    another  to  improve  the  mental  health  of  Ameri-  .°       /  ^'■'°**  °^  ^^  reduction,  i  have 

117,000  from   the  State   because   It   was  ac-  cans      Across  the  Nation  millinn<:  of  nnr-  P°^^P°P^  ^^^w  programs  and  reduced  added 

tlvely   involved    In    a    planned    program    of  citSns  arP^fflir^Pri  ISh  m^i^of  -^f  ^  "Penditures  In  all  areas  when  that  could  not 

Tocatlonal-technlcal  education.    NdIa  funds  nr  .^i^to^  .    afflicted  with  mental  illness  be  done.     But  we  cannot  afford  to  postpone 

to  the  tune  of  $44,000  were  received  for  par!  Z""  cental  retardation.     These  afflictions,  any   longer    a   reversal    In    our   approach    to 

tial  compensation  of  personnel   and  equip-  ^  their  very  nature,  are  more  difficult  mental  aflllctlon.     For  too  long  the  shabby 

nient.    "All  told,"  says  Upton,  "the  school  Is  to  diagnose,  expensive  to  treat,  and  cause  treatment  of  the  many  millions  of  the  men- 

wtualiy  costing  us  onlv  about  $14,000  the  "^o^'e  suffering  in  the  families  concerned  ^^^^  disabled  in  custodial  institutions  and 

nm  yea- In  out-of-pocket  expenditures.    We  than  any  Other  category  of  illness      Over  °^*^r   ™i"'°^    '"ore   now   m   communities 

our  ..t"^  l^  "■*"   ^  Jt'stined      Incidentally,  three-quarters   of   a   million   Americans  of ^&nf,''t  ^f  been  justified  on  grounds 

our  actual  experience  with  the  budget  has  are  Confined   to  inrtitut  on^  for  rni«*oi  ?'/'^«'l««l""te   funds,   further   studies,   and 

CQj gg,^  ^  ""^  connnea   to  institutions  for  mental  future  promises.     We  can  procrastinate  no 
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more.  The  national  mental  health  pririgram 
and  the  national  program  to  combat  mental 
retardation  warrant  prompt  congressional 
attention. 

I  agree  with  the  President.  I  have 
been  much  impressed  with  the  interest  in 
this  legislation  in  my  State  of  South 
Dakota  In  a  recent  letter.  Mr  Louis  A. 
Kimball,  executive  director  of  the  South 
Dakota  Mental  Health  Association,  re- 
ported a  strong  undercurrent  of  feeling 
in   favor  of  this  legislation. 

The  bill  would  provide — 

Mr.  Kimball  wrote  me — 
the   type  of   help   that  we  definitely  are   In 
need  of  In  order  to  afford  appropriate  action 
In   this  almost  overwhelming    battle  against 
mental  Illness. 

Another  constituent.  Mrs.  Bob  Clase- 
man,  of  Rapid  City,  has  raised  a  ques- 
tion I  find  difficult  to  answer :  Why  must 
politics  interfere  with  a  program  which 
would  help  such   a  needed  cause? 

In  the  past  few  days  I  have  received 
many  telegrams  from  South  Dakotans 
who  support  this  legislation.  Among 
others  I  have  heard  from  Mr  Gene 
Nieses.  president  of  the  Yankton  County 
chapter  of  the  South  Dakota  Mental 
Health  Association:  Mrs.  Jerome  Mayer, 
president  of  the  Minnehaha  County 
chapter.  Hand  County  Mental  Health 
Association:  Mr  James  Fitzgerald,  of 
Yanktoii:  Mr.  J  S  Kibben  of  Rapid 
City:  Mr  Glenn  Genng,  of  the  Freeman 
Courier:  Mr.  William  Green,  of  Huron: 
and  Mr.  Charles  Snow,  of  Mitchell, 
my  fellow  townsman  who  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  South  Dakota  effort 
for  better  programs  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  my  State 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  development  of  the 
regional  mental  health  centers  which 
would  be  encouraged  by  this  bill  As  a 
Member  of  the  other  body,  I  introduced 
legislation  similar  to  that  now  before  us 
to  provide  Federal  a.ssistance  for  them. 

Early  mental  health  efforts  in  South 
Dakota  occurred  at  Rapid  City,  where 
a  1-a-day-a-week  outpatient  mental 
health  clinic  commenced  operations  in 
1949  Three  years  later  the  first  full- 
time  outpatient  mental  health  center 
opened  its  doors  in  Sioux  Falls.  Further 
centers  have  been  initiated  at  At)erdeen. 
Huran,  and  Watertown.  If  more  funds 
were  available,  this  valuable  program 
could  be  expanded  still  further 

I  feel  that  every  dollar  that  we  as 
Americans  invest  in  the  treatment  of  the 
mentally  ill  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
mentally  retarded  will  return  rich  divi- 
dends in  the  form  of  more  useful  and 
secure  human  beings.  I  can  think  of  no 
more  fitting  way  in  which  to  conclude 
these  remarks  than  to  cite  the  eloquent 
words  of  the  President  when  he  recom- 
mended this  legislation : 

We  as  a  nation  have  long  neglected  the 
mentally  111  and  the  mentally  retarded 
This  neglect  must  end.  If  our  Nation  Is  to 
live  up  to  its  own  standards  of  compassion 
and  dignity  and  achieve  the  maximum  use 
of  its  manpower. 

This  tradition  of  neglect  must  be  replaced 
by  forceful  and  far-reaching  programs  car- 
ried out  at  all  levels  of  government,  by  pri- 
vate individuals,  and  by  State  and  local 
agencies  in  every  part  of  the  Union 

We  must  act  to  bestow  the  full  benefits 
of  our  society  on  those  who  sufTer  from  men- 


tal disabilities,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
mental  Illness  and  mental  retardation  wher- 
ever and  whenever  p)os.slble,  to  provide  for 
early  diagnosis  and  conaprehenslve  care.  In 
the  community,  of  those  suffering  from 
these  disorders;  to  stimulate  improvements 
In  the  level  of  care  given  the  mentally  dis- 
abled In  our  State  and  private  Institutions, 
and  to  reorient  those  programs  to  a  com- 
munity-centered approach,  to  reduce,  over 
a  number  of  years,  and  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, the  {jersons  confined  to  these  Insti- 
tutions; to  retain  In  and  return  to  the 
community  the  mentally  111  and  mentally  re- 
tarded, and  there  to  restore  and  revitalize 
their  lives  through  better  health  programs 
and  strengthened  educational  and  rehabili- 
tation services;  and  to  reinforce  the  will  and 
capacity  of  our  communities  to  meet  these 
problems.  In  order  that  the  communities, 
in  turn,  can  reinforce  the  will  and  rapacity 
of  Individuals  and  Individual   families. 

We  must  promote  to  the  best  of  our  abil- 
ity and  by  all  possible  and  appropriate 
means — the  mental  and  physical  health  of 
all  our  citizens. 

Mr  President,  on  May  4.  1963,  I  ad- 
dre5vsod  the  Minnehaha  Mental  Associa- 
tion in  Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  address  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
United  Actions  To  Combat  Mental  Illness 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  Invitation  to  speak  here  tonight 
In  observance  of  National  Mental  Health 
Week. 

As  some  of  you  may  know.  I  have  had 
for  many  years  a  special  Interest  In  mental 
illness  and  retardation.  During  the  two 
terms  I  served  In  the  US  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives I  sponsored  legislation  providing 
for  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
for  conducting  research  and  training  teach- 
ers In  the  field  of  mental  retardation.  I  also 
Introduced  legislation  to  provide  construc- 
tion grants  for  mental  health  clinics.  One 
of  these  bills  designed  to  Improve  the  teach- 
ing of  mentally  retarded  children  was  en- 
acted  In    1958 

I'm  proud  to  see  that  the  things  I  was 
working  for  in  1957  and  1958  and  1959  are 
now  the  major  provisions  of  the  President's 
program  for  mental  Illness  and  retardation 
The  President's  leadership  and  public  in- 
formation programs  by  groups  such  as  this 
one  will  help  to  create  a  favorable  climate 
for  the  enactment  of  this  much-needed 
legislation  during  1963 

In  his  mental  health  message  to  the  Con- 
gress In  February,  the  first  such  major  ad- 
dress on  mental  health  by  any  American 
President,  the  President  outlined  broad  new 
programs  for  an  intensive  5-year  effort  to 
combat  mental  Illness  and  retardation  Al- 
though I  consider  these  disabilities  equally 
Important,  since  time  Is  short  and  since 
our  purpose  tonight  Is  to  study  the  problem 
of  mental  Illness.  I  will  discuss  only  that 
part  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

First,  the  President  advocates  the  con- 
struction of  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters which  would  provide  diagnostic  and 
inpatient  and  outpatient  services,  day  care, 
and  rehabilitation  programs  Wherever 
possible  these  centers  would  be  connected 
with  existing  general  hospitals,  and  the 
Federal  Oovernment  would  provide  from  45 
to  75  percent  of  the  cost  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Anthony  J 
Celebrezze,  recently  testified  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  that  the 
administration  hopes  that  420  of  these 
centers  will  b«  constructed  In  the  next  5 
years. 
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Within  the  past  few  vearg  there  h«s  h- 
H   definite   trend   away   from   large  cust.^'! 
Institutions  for  the  mentally   in      But 
so.   the   majority  of   the   530.000   putlenu'? 
our   SUte   menuil    Institutions   are   crowrtl!! 
into     hospitals     housing    more     ihan    snon 
patients  each      Under  such  circumstance,  u 
Is    virtually    lmp<i8sible    to    provide   the 
tients    with    the    Individual    treatment   i'nri 
counseling  they  need   if  they  are  to  recover 
Yet  many  pailent.s  rovild  recover  with  pron 
er  care.      Although  45  percent  of  our  mental 
patients    have    been    hospitalized    conunu 
ously   for    10  years  or   more,  the  President  i 
Joint    Commission    on    MenUl    Illness   and 
Health  Ijelleves  we  could  reduce  the  numiier 
requiring    custodial    care    by    half    with  Uie 
necessary    drugs,     facilities,    and    personnel 
For   example,  studies  demonstrate  that  i»o 
out    of     three    schizophrenics — our    largest 
category   of   mentally   HI     could   be  released 
after    less     than     6     months    of    treatment 
although   the   average  stay   Is  now  li  years 

There  is  no  question  about  the  need  for 
expanded  facilities  for  the  mentally  ui  Ai 
the  present  time  94  percent  of  our  mental 
hospitals  do  not  merit  the  full  approval  of 
the  American  Psychiatric  Asstxriatlon,  and 
many  are  actually  unsafe.  The  fissociaUon 
states  that  new  space  Is  needed  for  some 
352,000  beds  to  relieve  overcrowding  and 
to  replace  unacceptable  accommodation* 
As  far  as  outpatient  facilities  are  concerned 
this  group  estimates  ihat  we  have  only 
about  20  percent  of  the  full-time  clinics  we 
need. 

I  have  said  there  is  nu  question  about  the 
need  for  mental  iiealih  facilities,  and  I  ihlnk 
there  is  also  no  question  that  community- 
centered  mental  health  clinics  must  replace 
our  large  State  Institutions  When  we  send 
a  mentally  111  person  many  miles  away  from 
home,  we  cut  him  off  from  his  family  and 
irlends.  from  his  church,  from  his  Job,  from 
everything  that  has  t>een  Important  to  him 
Recent  pilot  projects  show  that  many  mental 
patients  miUce  excellent  progress  under  an 
outpatient  system  without  ever  having  been 
confined  Ui  a  hospital.  Even  tlu^se  who  must 
spend  some  time  in  a  hospital  make  more 
rapid  recoveries  in  small  clinics  close  to  their 
honies  than  they  do  in  large  State  institu- 
tions. Tlie  transition  bade  t<3  everyday 
activities  is  much  smoother  if  the  patient 
has  had  the  benefit  of  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams and  has  had  help  in  getting  a  Job 
again  in  his  own  community.  Moreover,  re- 
admlssion  rales  at  State  hospitals  are  sharply 
reduced  when  discharged  patients  have  ac- 
cess to  8upp<}rtlve  treatment  in  community 
clinics. 

In  commenting  i>n  the  importance  of  the 
trend  toward  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters. Dr  Robert  H  Felix.  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  former 
president  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Asso- 
ciation, had  this  to  say:  I  have  no  doubt 
that  •  •  •  mental  hospitals  as  we  ltno» 
them  tf>day  will  have  ceased  to  exist  within 
25  years  In  the  history  of  mental  lllne«. 
this  will  be  recorded  as  an  accomplislunent 
matching  that  of  Pinel  when  he  broke  the 
chains  In  a  Paris  asylum    ' 

As  Dr  Felix  pointed  out,  however,  in  order 
for  this  to  happen  the  communities  must  m- 
suine  their  essential  responsibility  in  build- 
ing strong  mental  health  programs.  You  will 
recall  that  the  President  is  recommendlnj 
a  Federal  matching  program  for  the  con- 
struction of  mental  health  facilities-  not  » 
Federal  giveaway  program.  That  means  the 
States  will  have  to  meet,  on  the  average 
40  percent  of  the  cost  of  construction.  More- 
over, although  the  President  has  suggested 
that  the  Federal  Government  help  meet  the 
operating  ex{)ense8  of  the  clinics  by  paying 
up  to  75  percent  of  the  salaries  of  new  pro- 
fessional personnel  during  the  first  year.  lii« 
Federal  share  will  then  be  decreased  during 
each  of  the  3  following  years  and  fln»llT 
withdrawn    altogether.      This    t<K>,    then,  i» 
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munlty  must  assume  the  responsibility 
'^^"liinDortlng    those    mental    health    center 


.     t^tnporary  assistance.     Ultimately   the 

cotnn 

if  supporting 

tlvltles  which  cannot  be  covered  by  fees. 
**^I  beUeve  these  are  sound  provisions.  For 
many  years  the  States  alone  have  borne 
]fe  burden  of  caring  for  the  mentally  ill. 
t':  jjjint  Commission  on  Mental  Illness  and 
Health  calls  this  state  of  affairs  a   historic 

Utskc  and  recommends,  along  with  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  other  pro- 
fessional groups,  that  Federal.  State,  and 
ixal  governments  work  together  to  combat 
lent^l  Illness.  A  troika  such  as  Khrushchev 
°  gjted  for  the  United  Nations  would 
n'^er  work   for    the   three   horses   would   be 


pulling 


in   different    directions.     But   State, 


local  and  National  Government  pulling  to- 
eether  In  coordination  could  be  a  mighty 
force  for  mental  health. 

Another  of  the  Presidents  proposals  was 
for  increased  appropriations  for  the  train- 
ing of  professional  personnel  under  the  fel- 
lowship grants  program  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health.  This,  it  seems 
t,i  me.  Is  *"  essential  requirement  of  any 
program  to  combat  mental  Illness.  As  one 
pioneer  In  the  field  of  mental  health.  Dr. 
(jeorge  Preston,  said.  "No  building  ever 
cured  a  patient.  Patients  can  be  cured  only 
bT  trained  people.  Tliey  can  be  cured  at 
j-'-ime  or  In  tents,  or  on  farms,  or  crowded 
wards,  if  there  are  enough  trained  people 
to  spend  enough  time  with  each  patient." 

In  the  field  of  general  education,  I  have 
always  said  good  teachers  are  more  Impor- 
tant than  fancy  buildings.  I  would  rather 
have  my  children  sitting  on  a  log  with  a  first- 
rate  teacher  than  sitting  In  a  plush  class- 
room under  the  deadening  Impact  of  a  dull 
teacher.  This  principle  applys  equally  to 
the  field  of  mental  health. 

We  face  such  a  severe  shortage  of  profes- 
sional manpower  in  the  field  of  mental 
health  that  only  a  massive  national  effort 
can  hope  to  fill  that  need.  According  to  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  we  now  have 
only  45  percent  of  the  physicians  needed. 
only  85  percent  of  the  psychologists  required, 
and  a  mere  19  percent  of  graduate  nurses 
necessary  for  adequate  care  for  the  mentally 
i;;  The  Presidents  program  Is  urgently 
r.eeded  to  help  fill  these  serious  shortages. 

The  third  major  provision  of  the  Pres- 
ident's proposed  legislation  on  mental  illness 
Is  for  planning  grants  to  the  States  under 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  for 
evaluation  of  existing  programs  and  facilities 
and  the  development  of  new  or  extended 
services.  This  provision  should  be  of  great 
help  to  the  States  In  ad.-\ptlng  old  methods 
to  conform  to  modern  principles  regarding 
the  care  of  the  mentally  111.  It  could  also 
lead  to  new  and  even  better  methods  than 
are  known  today  as  the  States  experiment 
»lih  as  yet  untried  ideas. 

The  proposals  the  President  has  submitted 
to  Congress  represent  the  most  comprehen- 
sive program  that  has  ever  been  proposed  In 
this  area.  Although  the  problem  of  mental 
Illness  Is  a  large  and  complex  one,  a  great 
deal  can  be  done,  and  1  believe  the  plan 
under  consideration  would  be  a  decisive  fac- 
tor in  conquering  this  serious  health  prob- 
lem. 

I  have  spoken  In  general  terms  of  mental 
L.ness  as  a  national  problem.  For  a  few 
minutes  I  would  like  to  deal  more  specifically 
«ith  mental  Illness  In  our  own  State.  Those 
r>f  you  who  are  familiar  with  our  mental 
nealth  facilities  know  that  South  Dakota  has 
nwved  with  the  national  trend  t<jward  com- 
"■unlty  clinics.  We  can  be  proud  of  our 
t^^ee  clinics  In  Aberdeen,  Rapid  City,  and 
;"e  in  Sioux  Falls.  These  clinics  employ 
•  'JT  full-time  psychiatrists,  two  full-time 
psychologists,  and  five  full-time  and  one 
part-time  psychiatric  social  worker.  These 
cinlcs  provide  a  real  service  to  our  State, 
ana  through  the  efforts  of  their  dedicated 


staffs  many  patients  each  year  are  saved  from 
severe  mental  breakdowns  which  would  result 
in  long  and  costly  hospitalization  and  tlie 
waste  of  precious  human  resources. 

The  picture  In  our  State  mental  hospital  l£ 
not  so  bright.  In  1960  the  average  daily 
resident  population  was  1,787.  To  care  for 
these  people  we  spent  only  $3.50  per  patient- 
day,  well  below  the  national  average  of  $4.40. 
Contrast  eitlier  of  these  figiires  with  the 
$27.65  which  it  costs  to  maintain  a  patient 
for  1  day  in  a  general  hospital  and  you  will 
Fee  how  little  we  and  most  of  the  other 
States  are  doing  to  help  the  mentally  ill. 
Three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day  barely 
provides  custodial  care;  drugs,  treatment,  and 
professional  counseling  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

I  have  said  South  Dakota  Is  below  average 
in  expenditures  for  care  of  the  mentally  111. 
We  are  about  average  In  the  ratio  of  three 
p.atients  per  each  member  of  the  staff  at  tlie 
State  hospital,  but  I  don't  think  we  want  to 
be  merely  average.  An  adequate  and  well- 
trained  staff  is  the  most  valuable  asset  of  any 
mental  institution.  We  should  consider  It 
a  vital  necessity  to  appropriate  annually  the 
funds  required  to  acquire  and  keep  top-rate 
personnel. 

I  realize  that  the  present  staff  at  Yankton 
is  overburdened  and  that  limited  funds  can 
only  be  stretched  so  far.  It  Is  ui:ifortunate, 
however,  that  we  haven't  been  able  to  do 
more  in  tlie  way  of  extramural  care.  At  any 
given  time  only  25  or  30  patients  are  at  home 
under  extramural  care  programs.  Surely 
there  are  many  more  who  could  function 
satisfactorily  outside  the  hospital  if  out- 
patient treatment  were  available.  Tills  would 
not  only  be  much  better  for  the  patient, 
but  would  be  a  savings  for  the  taxpayers 
as  well. 

Another  problem  we  have  not  yet  coped 
with  satisfactorily  Is  that  of  mentally  111 
children.  We  really  have  no  suitable  place 
for  the  care  of  mentally  ill  children  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mentally  retarded  who 
are  cared  for  at  the  Redfield  State  School. 
Tliroughout  the  country  the  development  of 
inpatient  treatment  facilities  for  children 
has  lagged  far  behind  child  guidance  clinics. 
Therefore,  seriously  111  children  who  require 
hospitalization  must  often  be  placed  in  wards 
with  adults,  obviously  not  the  most  desirable 
solution. 

Informed  opinion  holds  that  the  number 
of  mentally  ill  children  is  greater  than  Is 
generally  realized  and  that  this  figure  seems 
to  be  growing.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  early 
treatment  for  these  children  Is  of  utmost 
Importance  yet  the  shortage  of  trained  per- 
sonnel In  this  area  Is  more  severe  than  In 
mental  Illness  as  a  whole.  According  to  Dr. 
Nina  Rldenoiu-  in  her  t>ook  "Mental  Health 
In  the  United  States:  A  50-Year  History," 
fewer  than  50  child  psychologists  are  de- 
veloped each  year  and  there  are  not  a  hun- 
dred qualified  child  psychiatrists  in  the 
entire  United  States. 

Some  of  you  may  have  read  the  story  or 
seen  the  television  documentary  or  schizo- 
phrenic children  called  "The  "  Rebirth  of 
Jonny."  The  plight  of  children  like  Jonny 
who  are  gripped  by  nameless  terrors  tliey 
cant  communicate  and  Isolated  in  weird, 
unreal  worlds  must  surely  arouse  our  pity. 
And  we  have  children  like  Jonny  in  our  own 
State.  What  are  we  doing  to  help  them? 
The  answer   again  is  "far  from  enough." 

If  we  are  not  doing  enough  to  combat 
mental  illness,  what  should  we  do  now? 
First,  let  your  friends  and  neighbors  know 
about  the  President's  proposals  in  the  field 
of  mental  Illness.  Congress  is  responsive  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people  so  If  you  can  win 
■the  support  of  the  citizens  of  South  Dakota, 
I'm  confident  they  can  In  turn  win  the  votes 
of  your  Senators  and  Representatives  for 
this  Important  leglsl.''tlon.  This  Is  not  a 
partisan  Issue.     It  is  a  human  issue.     It  has 


doubtless  been  especially  close  to  the  Presi- 
dent's  heart    because    he    has   a   sister    who 

suffers  from  mental  retardation. 

Another  step  which  mental  health  asso- 
ciations and  other  civic  groups  in  tliis  State 
could  take  would  be  public  education  pro- 
grams to  Inform  the  people  of  South  Dakota 
of  the  urgent  need  for  Increased  appropria- 
tions for  our  State  hospital.  Many  times 
a  society  which  Is  accused  of  indifference  Is 
oiily  uninformed.  Once  the  facts  are  pub- 
licised, many  will  respond  vigorously  to  help 
combat  this  tragic  situation. 

Finally,  through  consultation  witli  au- 
thorities of  our  State  board  of  health,  the 
State  board  of  charities  and  corrections,  and 
the  staffs  of  our  community  mental  health 
centers,  I  am  sure  Interested  citizen's  groups 
will  find  countless  ways  in  which  they  can  be 
of  service  to  the  patients  In  the  State  hos- 
pital and  at  the  community  centers  and  to 
help  ease  their  adjustment  after  discharge. 

It  is  true  that  our  State  has  a  long  way  to 
go  in  developing  better  services  for  the  men- 
tally ill.  We  have  neglected  our  mentally 
ill  too  long.  As  the  President  has  said  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  this  neglect  must  end  if 
we  are  to  live  up  to  our  own  standards  of 
compassion  and  dignity.  However,  I  know  we 
can  provide  excellent  care  for  the  mentally 
ill,  and  we  can  live  up  to  our  long-estab- 
lished standards  of  compassion  and  dignity. 
With  all  three  working  together— Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments — an  era  of 
splendid  progress  lies  ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
loms  of  mental  health  are  too  compelling 
to  justify  anything  short  of  the  coopera- 
tive, nationwide  program  contained  in 
this  mental  health  aid  bill. 

We  know  that  most  mental  illnesses 
are  curable  just  as  pneumonia,  whooping 
couph.  pleurisy,  and  other  physical  ail- 
ments are.  But  mental  illnesses  require 
special  kinds  of  facilities,  and  treatment 
by  specially  trained  personnel  to  be  ef- 
fective. 

This  bill  will  take  a  giant  step  toward 
making  up  for  the  years  of  neglect  in 
this  field. 

I  draw  special  attention  to  the  tactics 
as  well  as  the  goals,  embodied  in  the  bill. 
It  is  designed  to  maximize  the  efforts 
of  our  Slates  and  local  communities, 
our  schools  and  private,  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions. This  is  no  gigantic  federally 
operated  program,  but  an  aid  to  State 
and  locally  controlled  efTorts  to  care  for 
our  mentally  distressed  friends  and 
neighbors. 

I  endorse  this  bill  enthusiastically — 
with  confidence  that  its  passage  will  be 
a  major  step  toward  ea.sing  the  burden 
of  the  mentally  handicapped  and.  indeed, 
the  conscience  of  the  entire  Nation. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DODD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield,  If 
it  is  understood  that  in  doing  so  he  will 
not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor,  so  that 
I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  DODD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absense  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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Mr  MANSP7FLD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  uimnimous  conseiU  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  exci>m, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  n,n^ 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  If 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  will  yield 
further,  if  it  is  understood  that  in  doing 
so  he  will  not  lose  his  ri^ht  to  the  floor, 
at  this  time  I  should  like  to  call  up  some 
measures  on  the  calendar  to  which  there 
is  no  objection 

Mr  EXDDD  With  that  understand- 
ing. Mr.  President.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  metus- 
ures  on  the  calendar,  beginning  with 
Calendar  No    163.  be  called  in  sequence 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


CONVEYANCE    OF    CERTAIN    LANDS 
IN  HARRIS  COUNTY.  TEX 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  iS. 
261  >  to  authorize  the  conveyance  of  cer- 
tain lands  in  Harris  County.  Tex  .  to  the 
State  of  Texas  or  the  county  of  Harris. 
Mr.   YARBOROUGH       Mr    President, 
this  De  Zavala  Park  bill.  S    261.  which 
I   am    pleased    to   author,    makins    land 
available  for  the  creation  of  a  Lorenzo 
de  Zavala  Park  in  Harris  County,  Tex., 
is  supported  by  the  people  of  Texas.     I 
thank    the   distinguished   Senator   from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellan  1    for  the  ex- 
peditious  handling   of   this   proposal   by 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
and  for  its  approval  by  that  committee. 
This  action  will  greatly  hearten  those  In 
Texas  who  have  been  seeking  for  years 
to  acquire  this  site  as  a  fitting  memorial 
to  Lorenzo  de  Zavala,  first  vice  president 
of    the    Republic    of    Texas    and    other 
heroes   of    the    Texas    revolution       This 
bill  would  clear  the  way  for  acquisition 
by  the  State  of  Texas  of  the  portion  of 
the  former  San  Jacinto  Ordinance  Depot, 
now  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment, on  which  De  Zavala  had  hi.s  home- 
.site  and  private  cemetery     This  142-acre 
tract    is   directly   across   Buffalo   Bayou 
from   the  San   Jacinto   Battlefield,   and 
the  site  of  the  anchorage  of  the  battle- 
ship    Texas.     It    Is    historically    sacred 
ground.  In  a  historically  sacred  location. 
De  Zavala  was  born  in  1789  in  south- 
east Mexico,  was  Governor  of  the  State 
of   Mexico  in  the    1800s,  .served   in  the 
Cortes  of  Spain,  served  in  the  Mexican 
Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputie.s.  was 
Mexican     Minister     Plenipotentiary     to 
France,  then  returned  to  Texas  in  1835 
to  build  his  home  near  the  present  San 
Jacinto  State  Park.     He  became  active 
for   the  Independence  of  Texas   in   the 
Texas   revolution.     His   home   was  used 
as  a  hospital  for  wounded  Texans   and 
Mexicans,   following    the   battle   of   San 
Jacinto. 

De  Zavala  was  the  first  vice  president 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  serving  with 
President  David  G  Burnet  during  the 
Texas  revolution.  His  home  was  then 
on  the  east  side  of  Buffalo  Bayou,  in 
sight  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto. 

I  have  received  many,  many  communi- 
cations from  the  people  of  Texas  recom- 


mending the  conservation  of  this  historic 
site  as  a  public  park  As  the  Inte- 
rior Dep€irtment  stated  In  recommend- 
ing enactment  of  the  bill: 

The  area  U  well  suited  for  development 
as  a  public  ptu-k  It  haa  a  pleaaing  contour 
and  an  abundance  of  tree*,  graa««a  and  other 
natural  vegetation. 

Many  newspapers,  public  officials,  and 
conservation  societies  have  spoken  out 
for  the  creation  of  this  park.  I  shall 
refer  now  only  to  the  mast  recent,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  editorial  en- 
dorsement of  the  De  Zavala  Park  from 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  of  May  23 
1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Dallaa  (Tex  )  Morning  News, 

May  23.  1963  | 

Dc   Zavala   Park 

Congress  haa  been  given  the  green  light  by 
a  Government  operations  committee  to  help 
Texas  pay  honor  to  Lorenzo  de  Zavala.  Mex- 
ican statesman,  who  threw  In  his  lot  with 
Texas  revolutionists  rather  than  bow  to  the 
dictatorship  of  Santa  Anna.  Under  the  com- 
mittee-approved bin  by  Senator  Ralph  Yak- 
borough,  142  acres  of  the  San  Jacinto  Ord- 
nance Depot  would  b«  conveyed  for  a  park 
In  his  honor. 

The  location  Is  particularly  appropriate 
because  It  Includes  the  site  of  De  Zavala's 
Texas  home  immediately  across  Buffalo 
Bayou  from  the  San  Jacinto  battleground 
It  served  as  the  Held  hospital  for  the  wound- 
ed In  Sam  Houston's  defeat  of  Santa  Anna 
There  De  Zavala,  ad  Interim  vice  president 
of  Texas,  died  shortly  afterward  and  was 
burled  The  park  should  be  created  and 
maintained  as  a  memorial  to  this  revolu- 
tionary hero. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President. 
I  recommend  that  the  bill  pass. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcpresentativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  109 
of  the  Act  of  Augu.st  20.  1958  (72  Stat  641). 
as  amended,  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  Is  authorized  to  convey  to  the  State 
of  Texas  or  the  county  of  Harris,  Texas,  for 
historic  monument  use,  or  for  park  and  rec- 
reational use,  or  both,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  13(h)  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  so  many 
of  such  parcels  of  certain  lands  adjacent  to 
the  San  Jacinto  Battleground  Park  located 
In  Harris  County.  Texas,  as  may  be  approved 
under  said  section  13(h)  for  such  use  or 
uses,  the  parcels  (containing  approximately 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  acres)  being 
more  speclflcally  described  as  parcels  A  23. 
A-25.  A  26,  A-27,  and  A-28.  as  shown  on 
General  Services  Administration's  resub- 
dlvlslon  map.  dated  January  1962,  of  the  San 
Jacinto  Ordnance  Depot  property.  Harris 
County,  Texas. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  182  » .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 


as  follows: 
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The  purpose  of  this  bill  la  to  authortz*  tK 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to  c 
certain  lands  In  Harris  County    Tex    i^]*^ 
State   of   Texas   or    the   county  for  hUtow 
monument  use  or  for  park  and  recreatkm"^i 
use,  or  both.     The  lands  are  adjacent  to  .if 
San    Jacinto    Battleground    Park    in    Ham* 
County  and   consist   of    142  acres     Thebin 
further  authorizes  the  Administrator  to  co 
vey   as  many   of   these   acres  as   may  be  ."' 
proved  In  the   maiiiier  prescribed  by  sectla 
13(h)  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  194* 
amended      That  act  provides  for  the  convev* 
ance  of   Federal   surplus  property  to  statM 
or   their   political   subdivisions   for  hUioriT 
monument  purposes  without  monetary  con' 


slderatlon.  or  for  public  park  purposes' .Vm 
percent  of  fair  market  value. 

BACKGROUND 

The  land  covered  by  this  bill  is  part  of  ui» 
former  San  Jacinto  Ordnance  Depot  which 
originally  comprised  approximately  4.903 
acres  of  land  locat<d  outside  of  the  city  of 
Houston,  Tex  The  depot  was  eslabllshsd 
in  1941-42  in  Harris  County.  Tex  wlth^ 
investment  of  $14.8.55.974  for  the  land  build- 
ings.  and  appurtenances  thereto.  The  depot 
was  used  for  ammunition  storage  and  out- 
loading  of  ships  during  World  War  II  and 
during  the  Korean  war  The  property  wu 
declared  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  U.S  Annj 
on  March  17,  1960.  and  on  March  22  the 
General  Services  Administration  proceeded 
to  sell  it  without  screening  for  p<js8ible  um 
by  other  Government  agencies  as  required  bj 
the  Federal  Property  and  Admlnlstrailvt 
Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  This  «. 
tlon  waa  taken  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration pursuant  to  section  109(a)  of 
the  Military  Construction  Act  of  1958.  p^b. 
lie  Law  85-685,  approved  August  20,  195« 
which  provided  as  lollows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  author- 
ized and  directed,  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  finds  after  due  Investigation  th»t 
such  action  would  be  Inimical  to  the  na- 
tional security,  to  make  available  to  th* 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, or  his  designee,  the  .San  Jacinto 
Ordnance  Depot.  Tex.  Upon  such  property 
being  made  available,  the  Administrator 
or  his  designee  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
enter  Into  a  contract  or  contracts  for  tht 
sale  of  such  property  In  lots  or  In  lu  entirety 
under  public  bid  procedures  and  at  not  lets 
than  the  fair  market  value  and  to  convey  by 
quitclaim  deed,  all  right,  Utle,  and  Interest 
of  the  United  States,  except  as  reuined  in 
this  act,  in  and  to  such  property  to  any 
legal  person  or  group  except  Government 
agencies  or  departments  upon  such  term* 
and  conditions  as  the  Adminisirator  or  hli 
designee  determines  to  be  In  the  public 
interest. 

"(b)  Any  conveyance  made  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  hereof  shall 
Include  the  following  conditions- 

"(1)  All  mineral  rights.  IncliidinR  gas  and 
oil  In  the  lands  to  be  conveyed  shall  be  re- 
served to  the  United  States;  (2)  the  San 
Jacinto  property  shall  be  offered  for  sale 
within  24  months  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act;  (3)  title  In  and  to  such 
property  shall  renin  in  in  the  United  State* 
until  full  payment  of  the  agreed  purchase 
price  Is  made  " 

The  committee  Is  Informed  that  the  Gtn- 
eral  Services  Administration  has  sold  sev- 
eral parcels  of  land,  Improvements,  railroad 
sidings  and  rights-of-way  of  the  original 
depot  and  recovered  in  excess  of  $'3  million 
An  Identical  bill  iS  3041)  was  reported 
by  the  committee  and  pnssed  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  87th   Congress. 

S  261  authorizes  the  conveyance  of  142 
acres  of  land,  which  surrounds  the  De  Zavala 
Cemetery    I'nd    burial    plot    of    Lorenzo  de 
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ala  »bo  was  active  In  Mexican  politics 
ID8  the  early  1800's  as  Governor  of  the 
Vtlteot  Mexico,  member  of  the  Mexican  Scn- 
te  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  Mexican 
umUtcr  Plenipotentiary  to  France.  This 
**^  has  sufllclent  historical  importance  to 
tT preserved   and    the   State   and   local    his- 

rlcal  societies  have  strongly  recommended 
!nat  th'»  property  be  preserved  for  these 
curposes. 

The  committee  has  also  received  several 
communications  from  the  Honorable  Price 
Daniel.  Governor  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and 

jjj  the  county  commissioners  of  Harris 
County  and  other  local  civic  organizations 
urging  enactment  of  this  measure. 

TO    AMEND     FEDERAL     PROPERTY 

AND  ADMINISTRATION  SERVICES 

ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  572)  to  amend  section  201<a)  <3> 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tion Sen'ices  Act  (40  use.  481ia»(3»i, 
and  for  other  pui-poses,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  with  an  amendment 
in  line  8,  after  the  word  "such",  to  strike 
out  "Utilities"  and  Insert  "utility  serv- 
ices';  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amertca  in  Congresi  assembled,  That  section 
201(a)(3)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended 
(40  U.SC  481(a)  (3)  ).  Is  amended  by  chang- 
ing the  proviso  at  the  end  thereof  to  read 
as  follows:  "Proiidcd.  That  contracts  for  pub- 
lic utility  services,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
natural  gas.  coal,  or  oil  for  the  production 
of  such  utility  services  directly  or  Indirectly 
by  any  executive  agency,  may  be  made  for 
periods  not  exceeding  tea  years;    and  ". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
tune,  and  pas.sed. 

Mr  MAN.SFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port iNo.  183),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
85  follows: 

PURPOSE 

8.  672  Is  designed  to  provide  uniformity 
and  equality  In  Government  contracting  for 
public  utility  services  and  In  the  purchase  of 
natural  gas,  coal,  or  oil  for  the  production 
of  such  utilities,  by  providing  that  all  such 
contracts  may  be  made  for  periods  not  ex- 
(Wdlng  10  years. 

BACKGROITND 

The  provision  to  be  amended  by  S.  572. 
section  201  of  the  Federal  Property  "and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act,  sets  forth  the 
authority  of  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  with  regard  to  procurement,  ware- 
housing, and  related  activities  on  behalf  of 
the  Government. 

The  pertinent  language  of  that  section 
currently  provides: 

■Sec  201.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall,  in 
respect  of  executive  agencies,  and  to  the 
extent  that  he  determines  that  so  doing  is 
advantageous  to  the  Government  In  terms  oi 
economy,  efficiency,  or  service,  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  program  activities  of  the 
agencies  concerned — 

"iD  Prescribe  policies  and  meth<xls  of 
procurement  and  supply  of  personal  property 
and  nonpersonal  services,  including  related 
functions  such  as  contracting,  insoection, 
storage,    issue,    property    identmcatlon    and 


classification,  transportation  and  traffic 
management,  management  of  public  utility 
services,  and  repairing  and  converting:  and 

"(2)  Operate,  and.  after  consultation  with 
the  executive  agencies  aflfected,  consolidate, 
take  over,  or  arrange  for  the  operation  by 
any  executive  agency  of  warehouses,  supply 
centers,  repair  shops,  fuel  yards,  and  other 
similar  facilities;  and 

"(3)  Procure  and  supply  jjersonal  j^roperty 
and  nonpersonal  services  for  the  use  of  ex- 
ecutive agencies  in  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  responsibilities,  and  perform  functions 
related  to  procurement  and  supply  such  as 
those  mentioned  above  In  subparagraph  ( 1)  : 
Provided,  That  contracts  for  public  utility 
services  may  be  made  for  periods  not  exceed- 
ing ten  years;  and." 

S.  572  would  amend  the  language  by 
changing  It  to  read: 

"Provided.  That  contracts  for  public  util- 
ity services,  and  for  the  purchase  of  natural 
gas.  coal,  or  oil  for  the  production  of  such 
utility  services  directly  or  indirectly  by  any 
executive  agency,  may  be  made  for  periods 
not  exceeding  ten  years;  and." 

Senator  Grueninc  explained  the  need  for 
this  legislation  In  the  following  extracts  of  a 
statement  made  on  the  floor  when  introduc- 
ing S.  572  (Congressional  Record,  p.  1275, 
Jan.  29.  1963)  : 

'The  need  for  this  amendment  arises  be- 
cause of  the  interpretation  of  a  provision  in 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  which  permits  natural  gas  sup- 
pliers to  enter  into  ten-year  contracts  to 
supply  Government  agencies  with  natural 
gas  for  the  production  of  utilities  but  denies 
the  same  privilege  to  coal  and  oil  producers. 

"The  present  provision  states  clearly: 
'Provided,  That  contracts  for  public  utility 
services  may  be  made  for  periods  not  exceed- 
ing 10  years'. 

"The  intent  of  the  law  has  been  spelled 
out  and  all  three  fuels  should  be  treated 
alike  and  should  be  permitted  to  compete 
equally. 

"However,  the  provision  of  the  Federal  act 
to  which  I  have  referred,  places  coal  and  oil 
under  a  competitive  handicap  in  bidding  for 
Government  contracts  and  gives  to  natural 
gas  a  competitive  advantage. 

"That  should  not  be.  An  oil  producer,  a 
natural  gas  producer,  a  coal  producer  laces 
long-term  expenditures  and  Investments  if 
he  is  to  operate  properly.  Producers  of  one 
fuel  should  not  have  an  advantage  denied  to 
their  competitors. 

"To  achieve  and  Insure  quality,  the  enact- 
ment of  my  amendment  Is  necessary." 

With  regard  to  the  Intent  of  the  present 
law.  an  analysis  of  the  present  provision 
prepared  by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration in  1958. stated  that — 

"Tlie  Administrator  is  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate contracts  for  public  utility  services,  for 
agencies  and  departments  where  it  is  deemed 
advantageous  to  the  Government  for  periods 
not  exceeding  ten  years. 

"The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  permit 
the  Government  to  take  advantage  of  dis- 
counts which  may  be  obtained  only  under 
authorized  contracts  for  periods  of  longer 
than  1  year,  particularly  under  contracts  for 
electric  power  requirements." 


EX- 


TO    AMEND    ADMINISTRATIVE 
PENSES  ACT  OF  1946 

The  bill  <S.  8141  to  amend  section  7  of 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreientatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  7  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  808.  as 
amended;   5  U.SC.  73b  3(b)  )   Is  amended  by 


deleting  the  word  "promoted"  wherever  It 
appears  and  substituting  the  word  "as- 
signed", and  by  deleting  the  word  "promo- 
tion" wherever  it  appears  and  substituting 
the  word    'assignment' . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  excerpts  from  the  report 
(No.  184  1 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

S.  814  amends  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946  to  authorize  payment  of  travel 
and  transportation  expenses  to  student 
trainees  when  assigned,  with  or  without  pro- 
motion, upon  completion  of  college  work  to 
positions  for  which  there  is  determined  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  be  a  man- 
power shortage. 

Upon  recommendation  of  this  committee, 
the  86th  Congress  approved  S.  3485.  which 
became  Public  Law  86-587,  providing  author- 
ity to  pay  travel  expenses  of  persons  select- 
ed for  appointment  to  duty  stations  of  Fed- 
eral appointees  in  occupations  where  a 
manpower  shortage  exists.  The  bill  also  gave 
such  authority  with  respect  to  student  train- 
ees when  promoted  upon  completion  of  their 
college  work.  The  legislation  was  needed  as 
the  Federal  Government  had  been  placed  at 
a  disadvantage  in  its  recruitment  of  person- 
nel in  certain  specialized  fields  because  pri- 
vate industry  customarily  paid  the  travel  ex- 
penses of  newly  hired  employees  to  their 
duty  stations. 

It  now  appears  that  a  few  student  trainees 
failed  to  receive  these  benefits  because  they 
had  received  promotions  while  in  school  or 
bclore.  To  cover  this  group,  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  requested  that  the  law  be 
broadened  to  include  those  "assigned  "  to  the 
specified  positions. 

E.\ECLTivE  Office  of  the  President. 

BtmEAU  OF  THE  BtTDCET. 

Washington,  DC.  March  18,  1963. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. US.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  respecting  S.  814.  a  bill  to  amend 
section  7  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended. 

The  proposal  submitted  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  is  a  perfecting  amendment 
to  existing  law  which  now  permits  payment 
of  travel  and  transportation  expenses  to  stu- 
dent trainees  on  promotion  to  shortage  cate- 
gory positions  following  completion  of  col- 
lege training.  In  certain  cases,  however, 
students  may  receive  pi-omotion  prior  to 
graduation. 

As  now  worded,  the  law  precludes  pay- 
ment of  travel  expenses  to  such  students. 
Substitution  of  the  word  "assigned.  "  as  pro- 
posed by  S.  814.  will  permit  payment  of  these 
expenses  to  all  student  trainees  upon  gradu- 
ation, irrespective  of  the  timing  of  promo- 
tion. 

There    would    be    no    objection    from    the 
standpoint  of  the  administration's  program 
to  enactment  of  the  bill. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Phillip  S.  Hughes. 
Assistant      Director      for      Legi.slative 
Reference. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
IN  PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY, 
MD..  TO  THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL 
RED  CROSS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  876"  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator   of    General    Services    to    convey 
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certain  land  In  Prince  Georges  County, 
Md..  to  the  American  National  Red  Cross, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  with 
amendments  on  pane  2.  line  8.  after  the 
word  "conveyance.  ■  to  strike  out  "and" 
and  to  insert  'or.'  and  in  line  14.  after 
the  word  "interest."  to  insert  "and  less 
any  damage  to  the  land  as  determined 
by  the  Administrator";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Represe7itatiies     of     the     United     States     of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  should 
such  land  become  surplus  prof>erty  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services   Act   of    1949,   as   amended,    the    Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  Is  authorized 
to  convey,  within  a  period  of  two  years  fol- 
lowing  the   date   of   enactment   of   this   Act, 
not  to  exceed  two  and  one-half  acres  of  land 
located  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Inter- 
section of  Rhode  Island  Avenue  and  Sunny- 
side   Road    In   Prince   Getirge   County.   Mary- 
land,   to   the   American    National    Red    Cro«s 
upon   the   payment  to   the   United  States  of 
the    fair    market    value    of    the    property    as 
determined  by  the  Administrator:   Prot-ided, 
That  the  Instrument  of  conveyance  author- 
ized   by    this    Act    shall    provide    that    upon 
determination  by  the  AdmlnUtrator  of  Gen- 
eral   Serv-lces    that    the    American    National 
Red  Croes  has  failed   to  begin   construction 
of  a  chapter  house  on  said   property  within 
two  years  after  the  conveyance  or  to  com- 
plete construction   thereof  within  a  reason- 
able  time   after  such   construction   has   be- 
gun,   all    right,    title,    and    Interest    to    the 
property   shall    revert    to    the    United    States 
in  the  then  existing  condition  of  that  prop- 
erty,  and   the   Secretary  of   the  Treasury   is 
authorized   upon  such   reverter   to  pay  from 
the    general    funds    of    the   Treasury    to    the 
American   National   Red   Cross   the  amount, 
without  Interest  and  less  any  damage  to  the 
land    as    determined    by    the    Administrator, 
paid  by  the  American  National  Red  Cross  to 
the  United  States  for  such  property. 

Sec.  2.  The  cost  of  any  survey  required  In 
connection  with  the  conveyance  of  this  prop- 
erty shall  be  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
National   Red    Croes. 

The  amendments  wei-e  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  185'.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  f oUow  s : 

p«;rpose 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  to  convey  to  the 
American  National  Red  Cross,  within  a  pe- 
riod of  2  years  following  enactment  of  the 
bill,  2'^  acres  of  land  located  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  Intersection  of  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue  and  Sunnyside  Road  In  Prince 
Georges  County.  Md.  The  American  Nation- 
al Red  Cross  would  be  required  to  pay  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  property  .is  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator,  and  the  cost  of 
any  survey  required  in  connection  with  the 
conveyance  of  the  property. 

The  bill  authorizes  conveyance  of  the  land 
only  if  It  is  designated  as  surplus  property 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  In  June  1962. 
declared  the  property  e.xcess  to  the  Depart- 
ment's needs.  Since  no  other  Federal  agency 
has  indicated  a  desire  to  utilize  the  land,  the 


General  Services  Administration  has  declared 
the  property  surplus. 

The  American  National  Red  Cross  Is  a  non- 
profit corporation  created  by  Congress  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  public  .service. 
However,  the  corporation  does  not  qualify 
for  priority  In  the  disposal  of  surplus  prop- 
erty under  section  203(k)  of  the  Federal 
Property  artd  Administrative  Services  Act. 
Since  there  Is  apparently  no  other  existing 
law  under  which  this  land  could  be  conveyed 
upon  a  negotiated  basis  to  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross,  congressional  authorization 
is  required  to  permit  such  conveyance. 

The  American  National  Red  Cross  now 
maintains  a  chapter  house  In  Takoma  Park. 
Prince  Georges  County.  Md.  Since  that 
chapter  house  In  Inadequate  for  the  perform- 
ance of  Its  public  services  fiuictlons  In  that 
area,  the  American  National  Red  Cross  de- 
sires to  construct  a  new  headquarters  for  Its 
Prince  Georges  County  chapter.  In  view  of 
the  worthy  purposes  to  be  served  by  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  chapter  house,  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  It  would  be  In  the  public 
Interest  to  convey  this  2' ^ -acre  trace  to  the 
American  National  Red  cfross  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  American  National  Red  Cross 
would  be  required  to  pay  the  current  fair 
market  value  fur  the  land  which,  according 
to  the  General  Services  Administration,  Is 
estimated  at  approximately  $50,000,  but  the 
exact  price  will  be  determined  by  an  ap- 
praisal before  the  sale  Is  effected. 

This  blU  Is  Identical  to  H.R.  10134  of  the 
87th  Congress  which  was  amended  and  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
August  20,  1962. 


May  27 


BILL    PASSED   OVER 

The  bill  (HR.  6009  >  to  provide,  for 
the  periods  ending  June  30,  1963,  and 
August  31,  1963.  temporary  increases  in 
the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section 
21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTING  OF 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP  ITS  1963 
HEARINGS  FOR  USE  OP  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
OP  DEVELOPMENT.  GROWTH. 
AND  STATE  OF  THE  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY INDUSTRY" 

The  concurrent  resolution  tS.  Con. 
Res.  43)  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  part  1  and  part  2  of  the 
1963  hearings  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  on  the  'Development. 
Growth,  and  State  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Industry"  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolied  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  one  thousand  additional 
copies  each  of  part  1  and  part  2  of  Its  1963 
hearings  on  the  '"Development.  Growth,  and 
State  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Industry". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  187 »,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  concurrent  re.solution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  whom  was  referred  Senate  Conctir- 


rent    Resolution    43,   having   conslder*i  .v 
same,     report     favorably     thereon  %^»w'^* 
amendment   and   recommend  that  .^      ""^^ 
current  resolution  be  agreed  to  bv  th    *°" 
ate.  '    "*  S«n. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  43 
authorize  the  printing  for  the  use  T°"'*' 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Enerev  n?  ,  ^*^* 
additional  copies  each  of  parts  1  oni  ** 
Its  1963  hearings  on  the  "Develon  °' 
Growth,  and  State  of  the  Atomic  E 
Industry.  ''"*'^SJ 

The    printing-cost    estimate,   buddIi^  i. 
the  Public  Printer,  is  as  follows:  ^ 

Pt.  1,  back  to  press.  l.OOO  copies       t1  (Uo 
Pt    2,  1.000  additional  copies         '        =;„  *^ 


Total     estimated 
Con,   Res.  43 


cost,     s. 


.362  « 


MABEL  V.  LOLLIS 


The  re.solution  (S.  Res.  146i  to  pav  a 
gratuity  to  Mabel  V.  Lollis  was  con 
sidered,  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senat* 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  to 
Mat>el  V.  Lollis.  widow  of  Oscar  P  LolUg'm 
employee  of  Uie  Senate  at  the  lime  of  hli 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  .said  sum  to  be  con- 
sidered Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  ail 
other  allowances. 


CONTINUANCE  OF  SENATE  YOUTH 
PROGRAM 
The  resolution  iS.  Res.  147  >  authoriz- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  Senate  youth 
program  was  considered  and  agreed  to 
as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  youth  program, 
established  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  s 
Res.  324  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Congrws 
agreed  to  May  17.  1962.  is  hereby  conUiiuKl 
through  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port "No.  188 1,  explainin^r  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 

There  beintr  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnlstm- 
tlon.  having  had  under  consideration  an 
original  resolution  authorizing  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Senate  youth  program,  having 
considered  the  same,  report  favorably  there- 
on and  recommend  that  the  resolution  be 
agrc   d  to  by  the  Senate. 

Senate  Re.s<jlution  147  would  contimif 
through  the  88th  Congress  the  Senate  youUi 
program  established  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resol  Ulon  324  of  tlie  87lh  Congress,  agreed 
to  May  17.  1962.  By  Us  adoption  of  th*: 
resolution  the  Senate  expressed  Its  willinf!- 
ness  to  cooperate  in  a  nationwide  competi- 
tive high  sch(x>l  program,  supported  by  pri- 
vate funds,  which  wotild  give  representative 
high  school  students  fiom  each  State  a  shor 
indixrtrlnation  inUi  the  operation  of  tlie  VS 
Senate  and  the  Federal  Government  gee- 
erally.  It  also  authorized  the  Senate  Coir- 
mlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  if  .: 
should  find  such  a  program  possible  and  de- 
sirable, to  make  the  necessary  urrangementi 
therefor. 

In  consideration  of  the  support  pledged  to 
the  proposal  by  all  Senators  and  the  gener- 
ous grant  of  fxinds  made  by  the  WiUlaffl 
Randolph  Hearst  Foundation,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  approved 
the  necessary  arrangements  to  establish  the 
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ject     An  advisory  committee  was  formed 
der  tbe  cochairmanship  of  Senator  John 
s'erman    Cooper    and     Senator    Claiborne 
p"        Xhe  other   members  of   the   advisory 
mmittee  were  Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis,  Sen- 
'u^  B    Everett  Jordan.   Dr.   Evron   M.   Klrk- 
^  trick,  executive  director  of   the  American 
Political  science  Association,  and   Mr    Ran- 
dolph A.  Hearst.     Senator  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
jjBjy    and    Senator     Thoma.s    H      Kuchel 
Lrved  as  ex  officio  members. 

pxirsuant  to  such  arrangements,  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  and  participation  by  the 
)(Bces  of  every  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Vice  President.  102  student  leaders  rep- 
resenting all  States  of  the  Union  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  privileged  to  spend 
the  period  from  January  28,  1963,  through 
FebriiHry  2.  1963,  In  the  Nation's  Capitol, 
thereby  broadening  their  knowledge  and  un- 
dersundlng  of  Congress  and  the  legislative 
process  and  stimulating  their  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  a  freely  elected  legislature 
in  the  perpetuation  of  our  democratic  sys- 
tem of  government. 

The  detailed  day-by-day  schedule  followed 
by  the  high  school  representatives  during 
their  sojourn  In  tiie  Capital  City  Is  set  forth 
In  the  Congressional  Record  for  January 
31.  1963,  at  pages  1459-1461.  This  account 
also  contains  the  names  of  each  participating 
student,  the  State  and  school  represented  by 
him.  and  other  pertinent  Information. 

This  year  the  Senate  leadership  has  re- 
quested the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration to  approve  the  U.S.  Senate  youth 
program  for  a  second  time.  This  request 
has  received  the  support  of  all  those  who 
were  most  concerned  with  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  project  last  January.  At  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  committee  held  on 
May  22.  1963.  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
an  appropriate  resolution  be  favorably  re- 
ported to  continue  the  Senate  youth  pro- 
gram through    the   88th   Congress. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  will  yield 
further,  if  it  is  understood  that  in  doing 
so  he  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor. 
I  should  like  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum 

Mr  DODD      Certainly.  Mr.  President 
I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
sugge.'^t  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  lesislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED    BAN    ON    ALL    NUCLEAR 
TESTS  THAT  CONTAMINATE  THE 
ATMOSPHERE  OR  THE  OCEANS 
Mr  DODD      Mr.  President,  I  submit. 
for  appropriate  reference,  a   resolution 
declaring  the  Senate's  support  of  a  ban 
on  all  nuclear  tests  that  contaminate  the 
atmosphere  or  the  oceans.    I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion be   printed    at    this   point    in    the 
RECORD,  as  background   for  my  further 
•-emarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 


The  resolution  <S.  Res.  148)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

Whereas  a  ban  on  all  tests  that  contami- 
nate the  atmosphere  or  the  oceans  can  be 
effectively  monitored  and  requires  no  onsite 
inspection  apparatus,  would  completely 
eliminate  the  danger  of  cumulative  atmos- 
pheric fallout,  and  would  constitute  a  begin- 
ning In  curtailing  the  arms  race: 

Whereas  5  years  of  negotiations  at  Geneva 
have  failed  to  produce  a  comprehensive 
treaty  banning  tests  in  all  environments, 
despite  the  numerous  concessions  offered  by 
the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  difficulties  In  negotiating  an 
agreement  revolve  around  the  unresolved 
technical  aspects  of  monitoring  underground 
tests  and  of  onsite  In.spectlons.  and 

Whereas  Soviet  intranslgeance  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Inspection,  as  President  Kennedy  has 
pointed  out.  raises  serious  questions  about 
Soviet  good  faith  and  about  the  pro.'-^pects  of 
achieving  a  comprehensive  test  ban  in  all 
environments:    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  United  States  should  again  offer  the 
Soviet  Union  an  Immediate  agreement  ban- 
ning all  tests  that  contaminate  the  atmos- 
phere or  the  oceans,  bearing  in  mind  that 
such  tests  can  already  be  monitored  by  the 
United  States  without  onsite  Inspections  on 
Soviet  territory; 

That  If  the  Soviet  Union  rejects  this  offer. 
as  It  has  in  the  past,  on  the  grounds  that  It 
wants  a  ban  on  all  tests  or  nothing  at  all. 
we  should  not  bow  to  this  rejection  but 
should,  on  the  contrary,  reiterate  our  offer 
and  pursue  It  with  vigor,  seeking  the  widest 
possible  international  support  for  our  posi- 
tion; 

That  If  the  Soviet  Union  refuses  to  accede 
to  such  a  first-step  agreement,  we  commit 
ourselves  before  the  world  to  conduct  no 
nuclear  tests  In  the  atmosphere  or  under 
water  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  abstains 
from  them; 

That,  in  committing  ourselves  to  such  a 
moratorium,  either  unilaterally  or  by  agree- 
ment, we  keep  the  Soviet  record  of  deceit 
and  bad  faith  In  mind,  and  maintain  our 
testing  facilities  in  a  state  of  constant  readi- 
ness so  that  the  United  States  will  never  be 
caught  unprepared  should  the  Soviet  Union 
suddenly  resume  nuclear  testing  in  the 
atmosphere  or  under  water. 

Mr.  EKDDD.  In  spon.soring  this  reso- 
lution. I  am  honored  to  be  joined  by  a 
distinguished  group  of  Senators  of  both 
parties — Senators  Humphrey.  Bartlett. 
BuRDicK,  Case,  Church.  Douglas.  Clark! 
Engle.  Gruening.  Hart.  Inouye.  Keat- 
ing. McGee.  McGovern,  Metcalf.  Morse. 
Moss.  MusKiE,  Neuberger,  Prouty.  R.-vn- 
dolph.  Ribicoff.  Scott.  Sparkman.  Yar- 

BOROUGH.     DOMINICK.     JavITS.    McCARTHY, 

Kefauver.  Pell.  Lausche.  Brewster, 
and  Hartke  This  makes  34  Senators 
all  told. 

The  text  of  this  resolution  speaks  for 
itself.  I  believe  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  collective  statement  by  the  30 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  have  joined 
in  sponsoring  it.  I  also  believe  that  it 
is  a  resolution  on  which  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  can  unite,  regardless  of  party 
and  regardless  of  their  attitude  toward 
the  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  that  is 
currently  being  discu.ssed  in  Geneva. 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  special  value  and 
significance  of  the  resolution  which  I 
have  submitted. 

The  support  which  has  already  been 
manifested  for  this  resolution  demon- 
strates the  overwhelming  commitment  of 
Congress  and  of  the  American  people  to 


the  cau.se  of  peace.  When  we  speak  of 
peace,  needless  to  say,  we  do  not  mean 
peace  at  any  price;  we  do  not  mean  a 
peace  of  passivity  before  Communist  ag- 
gression, or  the  kind  of  peace  that  would 
prevail  if  mankind  submitted  to  a  Com- 
munist subjection.  When  we  speak  of 
peace,  we  mean  peace  with  honor,  peace 
with  justice,  a  peace  that  does  not  con- 
tract the  frontiers  of  freedom. 

Within  the  framework  of  this  defini- 
tion, commonsense  and  humanity  both 
dictate  that  we  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  avoid  the  horror  of  thermonu- 
clear war  and  to  strive  for  some  kind  of 
limit  on  the  arms  race. 

No  one  in  his  right  mind  could  believe 
in  unilateral  disarmament,  or  in  dis- 
armament without  a  structure  of  safe- 
guards that  would  protect  the  free  world 
against  the  possibility  of  Soviet  cheat- 
ing. But.  although  we  share  the  same 
values  and  the  same  objectives,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  there  should  be  difTerences 
of  opinion  between  us  on  the  nature  and 
degree  of  the  safeguards  that  should  be 
wiilten  into  any  disarmament  treaty. 
The  question  of  what  would  constitute 
adequate  safeguards  for  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty  is  particularly  com- 
plex. It  has  already  been  the  subject  ol 
much  study  by  various  committees  of  the 
Senate,  and  this  intensive  study  is  still 
being  continued. 

The  negotiations  at  Geneva  envision 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  banning 
tests  in  all  environments,  not  merely  in 
the  atmosphere  and  in  the  oceans.  As 
my  colleagues  are  aware.  I  have  on  sev- 
eral occasions  taken  the  floor  to  express 
grave  reservations  about  some  of  the 
concessions  we  have  made  in  an  effort 
to  achieve  agreement  on  a  comprehen- 
sive ban.  These  doubts  I  know,  are 
shared  by  many  other  Senators  who 
have  carefully  studied  the  problem. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  distin- 
guished Senators  on  the  other  side  who 
hold  that  the  test  ban  treaty  now  under 
discussion  does  provide  adequate  safe- 
guards and  would,  if  accepted  by  both 
sides,  add  to  our  national  security  and 
the  security  of  the  free  world. 

I  respect  the  opinion  of  these  Sen- 
ators and  I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
several  of  them  have  seen  fit  to  join 
with  me  in  sponsoring  the  resolution 
which  I  submit  today.  Above  all,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr,  Humphrey  1  is 
serving  as  the  principal  cosponsor,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  he  and  I  differ  in  our 
evaluations  of  the  comprehensive  test 
ban  proposals  now  under  discussion  in 
Geneva. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  enjoys  a 
world  reputation  as  a  champion  of  peace 
and  disai-mament.  He  more  than  merits 
his  reputation.  He  has  devoted  much 
time  to  the  study  of  the  many  problems 
involved  in  the  establishment  of  dis- 
armament measures.  He  has  proposed 
many  initiatives.  His  efforts  in  this  field. 
I  firmly  believe,  are  of  an  order  which 
make  him  the  logical  candidate  for  the 
next  award  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

In  offering  this  resolution,  there  are 
several  observations  I  would  like  to  make 
in  my  own  name 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  say  that  I  con- 
sider ii  great  tragedy  that  we  failed  to 
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make  a  ban  on  all  tests  that  contaminate 
the  atmosphere  and  the  oceans  our  prime 
objective  at  Geneva. 

If  any  kind  of  agreement  could  have 
been  achieved  with  the  Soviets  it  seems 
to  me  that  an  agreement  such  as  is  pro- 
posed in  my  resolution  would  have  been 
the  easiest. 

Since  such  agreement  would  require 
no  monitoring  network  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  no  onsite  inspection.  I  can 
think  of  no  logical  reason  which  the 
Soviets  could  have  advanced  in  reject- 
ing the  proposal.  Indeed,  I  would  go 
further  and  say  that,  because  of  its  very 
simplicity,  this  proposal  could  and  should 
have  been  made  a  test  of  Soviet  good 
faith  in  the  test  ban  negotiations. 

Ti-ue,  proposals  that  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  this  were  submitted  to  the 
Soviets  once  by  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration and  a  second  time  by  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  But  I  believe  it  is 
accurate  to  state  that  in  neither  case  did 
we  make  a  serious  fight  for  our  position. 
The  proposal  on  both  occasions  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Soviets  in  a  half-hearted 
and  perfunctory  manner;  and  when  the 
Soviets  said  no.  the  proposals  were  im- 
mediately dropped. 

There  are  some.  I  know,  who  will  say 
that  a  ban  on  tests  that  contaminate  the 
atmosphere  and  the  oceans  is  inade- 
quate; that  it  would  leave  both  the  So- 
viets and  the  United  States  free  to  test 
underground  and  conceivably  in  outer 
space;  that  it  would  not  effectively  termi- 
nate the  race  in  nuclear  technology. 

I  agree  that  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
is  preferable  to  a  partial  test  ban.  But 
a  ban  on  tests  in  the  atmosphere  and 
oceans  would  be  a  tremendously  signifi- 
cant beginning.  It  would  substantially 
reduce  the  amount  of  testing  conducted 
by  both  sides.  It  would  eliminate  the 
testing  of  multimegaton  weapons.  It 
would  take  account  of  the  legitimate.  If 
somewhat  exaggerated  concern  of  world 
public  opinion  over  the  danger  of  cumu- 
lative atmospheric  fallout.  Moreover, 
once  such  an  agreement  was  reached,  it 
could  be  extended,  in  stages,  to  other 
areas  as  improved  methods  of  monitor- 
ing and  detection  became  available,  thus 
Justifying  an  extension  in  the  scope  of 
the  agreement. 

It  has  repeatedly  been  said  that  we 
must  be  prepared  to  take  some  risk  in 
negotiating  a  nuclear  test  ban.  I  agree 
with  this,  although  I  believe  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  size  of  the  risk. 

The  proposal  outlined  in  my  resolution 
does  incorporate  a  degree  of  risk;  I  want 
to  be  very  frank  about  this.  I  am  aware, 
for  example,  that  we  have  developed  im- 
proved types  of  nuclear  weapons  that 
can  only  be  proof  tested  in  the  atmos- 
phere— and  this  would  clearly  be  impos- 
sible under  the  terms  of  my  resolution 
unless  the  Russians  were  first  to  engage 
in  atmospheric  testing.  I  am  also  aware 
of  the  great  difficulties  in  keeping  facili- 
ties in  a  state  of  readiness  when  a  test- 
ing program  has  been  inactivated.  Pe- 
nally, as  I  have  pointed  out  previously, 
there  is  at  least  a  serious  possibility  that 
certain  tj-pes  of  atmospheric  tests  could 
not  be  effectively  monitored  from  posi- 
tions outside  the  Soviet  Union. 


I  offer  my  propo.sal  despite  these  risk.s, 
and  despite  the  misgivings  I  have  about 
them,  because  I  honestly  believe  that 
such  a  fii-st-step  agreement  Is  feasible 
and  that  it  should  bo  made  a  test  of  So- 
viet good  faith. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  agree- 
ment does  not  call  upon  either  side  to 
inactivate  its  program  of  undei-ground 
testing.  I  take  it  for  granted  that,  if  the 
Soviets  accept  our  proposal,  they  will 
pursue  their  underground  testing  pro- 
gram with  all  possible  vigor;  the  Soviets 
after  all,  never  do  anything  halfwav. 
Recognizing  this  fact.  I  also  take  it  for 
granted  that,  if  we  commit  ourselves  to 
a  ban  or  a  moratorium  on  atmospheric 
and  ocean  tests,  either  unilaterally  or  by 
agreement,  we  will  also  push  our  under- 
ground test  program  with  all  the  energy 
and  resources  at  our  command. 

I  believe  that  this  is  essential  to  our 
national  security.  But  beyond  this,  I 
also  believe  that  an  energetic  and  effec- 
tive underground  test  program  will  exer- 
cise pressure  on  the  Russians  to  accept  a 
system  of  reasonable  safeguards  as  the 
essential  price  of  including  underground 
tests  in  a  test  ban  treaty. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  ProxmireI.  in  his  recent 
statement  on  the  nuclear  test  ban.  made 
the  point  that  the  test  ban  treaty  now 
being  discussed  at  Geneva.  If  it  were 
signed,  would  almost  certahily  not  be 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  He  may  be  right 
in  this  estimate.  Although  I  have  not 
made  any  head  count,  I  know  that  many 
of  the  most  respected  Members  of  the 
Senate  share  the  reservations  which  I 
have  expressed  about  certain  aspects  of 
the  comprehensive  treaty  and  of  the  con- 
cessions we  have  made  in  successive 
drafts. 

I  want  to  make  it  emphatically  clear 
that  I  am  not  opposed  in  principle  to 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty.  I  am 
for  such  a  treaty.  Indeed,  I  believe  that 
all  of  us  would  be  ready  to  support  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  which  in- 
corporates adequate  safeguards  against 
cheating  and  which  does  not  jeopardize 
our  national  security.  As  I  have  pointed 
out,  there  are  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  what  constitutes  adequate  safeguards. 
It  is  proper  that  there  should  be  such 
differences  and  that  we  should  endeavor 
to  hammer  out  our  national  policy  by 
frankly  discussing  these  differences. 

I  come  back  to  the  pohit  that  a  ban 
on  all  tests  that  contaminate  the  at- 
mosphere or  the  oceans  Is  not  merely 
a  logical  first  step  but  an  imperative  first 
step  in  the  direction  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty. 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  unanimously  approve  this  first  step 
proposal,  while  we  pursue  our  study  of 
the  terms  under  which  such  a  treaty 
might  safely  be  extended  to  other  areas. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  the  administration 
will  offer  such  an  agreement,  and  that 
the  Soviets  will  accept  it. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  logical  and 
easy  first  step  will  lead  to  further  steps 
and  that  ultimately  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
the  interest  of  peace,  will  agree  to  aban- 
don its  secrecy  and  open  up  its  society 

because  without  openness  there  can  be 
no  mutual  confidence— and  without  mu- 
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tual  confidence  there  can  be  no  .^ 
peace.  "°  *«<^ 

Mr.  GRUENING.     Mr.  Presidpnt 
the  Senator  yield?  '      "^'  ^ 

Mr.  DODD.     I  am  happy  to  yield 
Mr.  GRUENING.     I  congratulate  ., 
able  friend  the  Senator  from  Connect.^^ 
for  .submitting  the  re.solution,  of  whi  h 
I  am  happy  to  be  a  cospon.sor   and  f 
his  excellent  presentation  of  the  cai 
which  is  so  vital  to  the  survival  of  ^ 
human  race.  '' 

The  Senator  is  quite  correct  in  saym 
that  a  partial  test  ban— a  te.st  ban  tooof 
the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere  and  of 
the  ocean.s— IS  absolutely  essential  No 
unrelated  is  the  fact  that  we  are  no» 
pursuing  before  a  committee  of  the  Cor 
gress,  the  Committee  on  Government  Oc 
erations  of  which  I  am  a  member,  he^! 
ings  on  Uie  question  of  pollution  of  th« 
air.  water,  and  animal  and  vegetable  life 
by  pesticides.  What  kind  of  nest  befom 
ers  are  we  becoming?  We  are  nilniitt 
the  priceless  inheritance  God  gave  ul 
Every  effort  to  stop  this  tragic  poisoniM 
of  our  natural  environment  seems  to  bt 
met  with  well  reasoned  objections,  and 
they  are  understandable.  But  unless  te 
stop  this  poi.sonmg  of  the  air  we  breathe 
and  the  waters  of  the  earth  we  will  leave 
a  legacy  of  ill-health,  degeneration,  and 
death  to  our  progeny  and  to  future  gen- 
erations. 

I  al.so  share  my  colleagues  commenda- 
tion of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey),  i 
hi^;hly  approve  of  his  thought  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  worthy  of  the 
Nobel  Prize.  If  Senator  Dodd's  resolu- 
tion is  adopted  and  then  leads  to  a  favor- 
able result,  which  it  de.serves.  and  an  in- 
ternational  agreement  to  ban  nuclear 
testing  in  the  air  and  in  the  ocetci 
consideration  should  be  given  to  a  shar- 
ing of  honors. 

There  have  been  numerous  exampiei 
of  the  Nobel  Prize  being  .shared  by  r^ 
cipients  working  in  the  same  field.  It 
.seem  to  me  that  in  this  case  the  sponsor 
of  the  resolution,  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  1  Mr.  DoddI.  might  veE 
be  a  copartner  in  receiving  the  honor 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  Both  Senators  ait 
fully  deserving  of  the  honor. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  the  kind  remariu 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  for 
his  support.  I  assure  the  Senator  that 
I  do  not  consider  myself  a  candidal* 
My  primary  purpose  was  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  who  .so  richly  de.serves  this 
honor. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  wll 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DODD.  I  yield  to  my  colleape 
from  Connecticut 

Mr  RIBICOFF  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut for  bringing  forth  and  draftini 
this  resolution,  and  for  his  brilliant 
speech  explaining  It.  I  al.so  think  it  is 
mast  significant  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
Humphrey!  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  both  the  Senator  from  Connectlnit 
and   the  Senator  from  Minnesota  haw 
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civen  much  time  and  careful  thought 
to  the  problem  of  nuclear  testing.  There 
is  no  question  that  at  times  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  there  was  great 
variance  of  thinking  as  between  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Connecticut  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota ;  yet  the 
resolution,  drafted  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  cospon- 
sored  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  indicates  that  basically  both 
are  dedicated  to  ending  nuclear  testing 
and  eliminating  radiation  hazards,  as 
mentioned  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

I  believe  that,  considering  the  initia- 
Uvc  and  drive  which  can  be  supplied  to 
Uie  resolution  by  both  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, we  may  be  on  our  way  to  solv- 
ing this  very  important  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  more  than  glad 
to  join  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
(Mr  DoDD)  in  sponsoring  the  resolution 
to  oppose  nuclear  testing  in  the  at- 
mosphere and  in  the  oceans. 

It  has  long  been  my  view  that  reach- 
ing an  effective  nuclear  test-ban  treaty 
should  continue  to  be  a  high  priority 
eoal  of  U.S.  policy.  President  Kennedy 
deserves  the  support  of  every  American 
in  his  Eteadfa.st  efforts  to  secure  such  a 
treaty  at  Geneva. 

But  Soviet  opposition  to  an  all-inclu- 
sive test-ban  treaty  should  not  stop  the 
efforts  of  this  country  to  do  everything 
It  can  to  end  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible the  further  contamination  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  oceans. 

It  is  clear  that  tests  In  the  atmosphere 
and  under  the  .seas  can  be  detected  with- 
out getting  involved  in  the  complicated 
issue  of  onsite  inspection,  which  has  been 
a  major  problem  in  the  efTort  to  ban 
underground  tests. 

We  should  therefore  ti-y  to  seek  agree- 
ment on  a  ban  at  least  of  those  tests  that 
both  sides  can  readily  agree  to  ban.  And 
even  if  the  Soviets  refuse,  we  should 
announce  our  determination  to  refrain 
from  tests  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  the 
oceans  with  the  clear  warning  to  the 
Soviets  that  we  will  refrain  from  such 
tests  only  so  long  as  they  do  the  same. 

The  re.solution  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  a  constructive  .step 
forward  toward  the  vitally  important 
goal  of  ending  nuclear  testing.  If  we  can 
accomplish  this  much,  we  will  have  made 
great  progre.ss,  and  the  goal  of  an  effec- 
tive treaty  banning  all  nuclear  tests  will 
be  brought  that  much  closer. 

I  close  by  saying  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  that  his 
^gestion  concerning  the  Nobel  Peace 
i^ize  for  the  senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Humphrey]  deserves  deep 
thought  and  consideration  by  those  re- 
sponsible. I  say  this  not  only  because  of 
the  efforts  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  in  regard  to  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  di.^armament  and  nuclear  test- 
ing, but  also  because  for  many  /ears  no 

w  Z  ?^'"^°"  *"  ^^^^  country  or  in  the 
world  has  been  more  cognizant  of  the 
freat  efforts  needed  to  bring  about  Inter- 
national cooperation. 

I  recall  that  during  my  service  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Mucation,  and  Welfare  the  senior  Sena- 
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tor  from  Minnesota  expressed  deep  con- 
cern about  the  problems  in  health  and 
education  on  an  international  and  world- 
wide scale.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  been  aware  that 
much  must  be  done  if  we  are  ever  to  solve 
the  problems  which  bedevil  mankind. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  well 
aware  that  the  pitiful  cry  of  a  sick  child 
is  heard  above  the  harangues  of  confer- 
ence tables.  The  Senator  has  been  con- 
sistent in  his  advocacy  that  the  nations 
of  the  world — not  merely  the  United 
States— which  are  bles.scd  with  many  re- 
sources, share  in  the  fields  of  education 
and  health  to  move  mankind  forward. 

Not  only  because  of  his  efforts  in  the 
field  mentioned  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  today,  but  al.so  because  of  his 
many  efforts  for  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind throughout  the  world,  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  a  brilliant  concept  and 
most  deserving  of  .serious  consideration. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
could  not  have  made  his  suggestion  at  a 
better  time,  because  today  happens  to  be 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  tMr.  Hum- 
phrey!. I  join  with  all  his  colleagues  in 
wishing  him  many  happy  returns  of  the 
day.  I  am  sure  he  will  have  many  more 
healthful  and  vigorous  years  for  serving 
the  people  of  his  State,  as  well  as  the 
people  of  his  Nation  and  freedom -loving 
mankind  all  over  the  world. 

I  know  of  no  better  present  the  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  could  have 
given  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota than  to  have  made  his  brilliant  sug- 
gestion concerning  the  Nobel  Prize  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.    DODD.     Mr.    President.    I    am 
deeply   grateful   to  my  colleague  from 
Connecticut  for  his  support  and  for  his 
generous    remarks.     I    am    particularly 
grateful  to  him  for  notifying  me  that 
today  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota.     I 
had  not  known  that  when  I  prepared  my 
remarks;  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  know  it. 
I  join  with  all  my  colleagues  in  extend- 
ing my  very  best  wishes  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota.     My  colleague 
from   Connecticut   has  stated   the   case 
correctly  when  he  says  that  the  distinc- 
tion which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
enjoys  does  not  rest  exclusively  on  his 
great  interest  in  the  question  of  a  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty,  but  on  a  wide,  strong 
and  firm  base— a  lifetime  of  dedication 
to  the  causes  of  peace  and  justice  in  the 
world. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  for 
his  suggestions  and  remarks 

Mr.  CHURCH,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  DODD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  First  of  all,  I  join  in 
commending  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  for  the  out- 
standing speech  he  has  just  made.  I 
share  his  high  opinion  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey]  as  a  man  who  has 
earned  the  right  to  special  recognition  in 
what  might  be  referred  to  as  the  quest 
for  peace. 

I  have  served  under  his  chairmanship 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Subcommit- 


tee on  Disai-mament.  I  know  of  his  very 
important  work  in  that  field.  I  have 
followed  with  interest  and  respect  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota in  the  field  of  atomic  testing. 

I  think  the  suggestion  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  so  generously  made 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  be  considered  for  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  is  highly  commendable  I 
join  in  it. 

In  offering  his  resolution,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  dispelled 
any  feeling  that  may  have  arisen  to  the 
effect  that  he  is  opposed  to  any  ban  on 
nuclear  testing,  and  is  an  advocate  of 
continued  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
regardless  of  any  arrangement  which 
might  be  arrived  at  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Sonet  Union. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
made  it  perfectly  clear  today  that,  quite 
to  the  contrai-y,  he  shares  fully  the  feel- 
ing that  we  ought  to  strive  to  end  such 
testing  if  we  can  do  it  safely  and  in  ways 
consistent  with  our  national  security. 
He  has  come  forward  with  a  construe - 
ti\e  proposal  in  this  regard. 

I  recall  that,  in  1958.  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  pro- 
posed that  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmos- 
phere be  ended  on  a  unilateral  basis, 
which  is  quite  similar  to  one  pro\isiori 
in  the  resolution  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  submitted  today.  In  that 
year  I,  myself,  proposed  a  treaty  ban 
on  atmospheric  testing.  As  the  Senator 
has  pointed  out  in  his  excellent  state- 
ment, that  position  was  adopted  by  both 
the  Eisenhower  and  the  Kennedy  ad- 
minLstrations,  but  ne\er  pressed  with 
persistence,  as  I  think  it  should  have 
been. 

So  in  putting  all  these  aspects  to- 
gether, as  the  Senator  from  Cormecticut 
has  done,  he  makes  a  great  contribution, 
which  I  hope  the  administration  will 
seriously  consider,  as  a  position  of 
strength  from  which  we  can  negotiate 
at  Geneva,  and  through  which  we  can 
demonstrate  to  all  the  world,  in  unmis- 
takable terms  where  we  stand  and  where 
the  Soviet  Union  stands. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  renders 
a  fine  service  to  the  country,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
What  he  has  said  means  a  great  deal 
to  me. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
pointed  out  that  some  time  ago  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GtOreJ  urged 
something  very  similar  to  what  I  have 
suggested  today.  I  recall  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  At  one  time 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  made  a 
somewhat  similar  suggestion  to  that.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  other  Senators  did 
likewise. 

I  am  not  offering  this  proposal  as  a 
new  idea.  What  I  have  tried  to  do  is 
put  it  together,  as  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  said,  with  the  hope  that  per- 
haps we  could  get  it  "off  the  ground" 
with  another  try. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Piesident,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  DODD,     I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    After  very  considerable 
thought.  I  joined  in  the  resolution  which 
was  submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut.   As  I  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  talk  to  the  Senator  personally,  it 
may  be  just  as  well  to  spread  what  I  have 
to  say  on  the  record.    This  Is  a  step.    It 
may  well  be  a  first  step.    We  very  much 
hope  that  a  broader  step  will  be  taken. 
I  join  in   the   tribute   to  the  deputy 
leader  on  the  Democratic  side   for  his 
perserverance  and  profound  understand- 
ing   of    this    subject   and    his    coristant 
leadership  in  that  field.     If  I  have  any 
ambition,  it  is  to  be.  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  what  he  has  been  on  his  side 
of  the  aisle  In  terms  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament.     I  have  tried  to  approach 
the   problem    in    the    way    the   Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  approached  it. 

While  I  support  this  limited  step,  I  be- 
lieve in  a  broader  step.  I  was  concerned 
by  the  argiunent  that  the  limited,  or  in- 
hibited step,  might  hinder  the  broader 
step.  I  joined  in  it  to  vindicate  the  po.si- 
tlon  of  the  Senate,  because  it  is  my  belief 
the  American  people  can  give  great  lati- 
tude to  the  administration  in  negotiation 
so  long  as  they  feel  the  final  decision 
will  be  made  in  the  Senate,  and  that  it 
will  be  deliberated  upon  in  the  deepest 
conscience.  The  country  must  see  and 
understand  that  we  have  a  desire  to 
succeed  in  this  effort. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  this 
movement  to  come  from  the  Senator, 
because  of  the  way  the  Senator  has  been 
publicized  as  being  against  every  propo- 
sal in  this  field.  It  indicates  that  the 
Senator  is  not  going  to  indulge  in  a 
blocking  operation  in  connection  efforts 
to  agree  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
shows  that  the  Senator  is  eager  to  move 
in  the  right  direction,  and  will  close 
ranks  behind  any  proposal  which  may 
have  any  promise,  regardless  of  the 
source — and  the  Senator  knows  I  do  not 
mean  that  in  an  invidious  way — and  will 
not  refrain  from  entering  into  it  because 
the  Member  who  has  put  it  forward  may 
have  been  identified  with  the  avant 
garde  in  the  field. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  reached  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  my  duty  to  join 
in  this  proposal.  I  thmk  the  Senator  has 
picked  the  right  time  and  the  right  per- 
son to  show  that  the  Senate  is  ready  to 
do  business  in  this  field  if  given  ha'f  a 
chance 

Mr  DODD  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  support  and  his  kind  words.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  all  put  our  shoulders  to 
the  wheel,  we  can  get  some  action  that 
will  greatly  advance  our  objectives. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished  Senator   from   Minnesota 

Mr  HUMPHREY  First.  I  wish  to  e.x- 
press  my  sincere  personal  thanks  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  other 
Senators  for  their  comments  today  re- 
lating to  my  own  work  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  testing  and  the  quest  for  peace. 
This  subject  has  been  the  constant  con- 
cern of  many  Senators  and  many  private 
citizens. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  the  distinguished 
senior    Senator     from     Connecticut     in 
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.sponsoring  this  important  resolution  on 
nuclear  testing.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
•significant  proposals  In  the  field  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  at  least  in  the  past  2 
years.  With  its  impressive  list  of  spon- 
sors—I believe  33— from  both  parties  it 
should  gain  the  approval  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  subse- 
quently should  be  adopted  as  the  con- 
sidered judgment  of  the  Senate.  The 
proposed  resolution.  Mr.  President,  could 
serve  as  an  important  step  toward  end- 
ing all  further  contamination  of  the  hu- 
man environment  through  radioactive 
fallout.  It  deserves— and  I  trust  will 
receive— the  support  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Senators. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  to  note  that 
my  friend  irom  Connecticut  and  I  are 
on  the  same  side  of  the  barricades  on 
this  most  vital  issue.  We  may  have  dif- 
fered in  the  past  over  the  US.  proposals 
for  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  safeguards  against 
underground  cheating,  but  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  disagreement  between  us  con- 
cerning the  need  to  prevent  that  form  of 
testing  which  constitutes  a  real  and 
present  danger  to  the  human  race. 

Indeed.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  out- 
sunding  aspects  of  this  resolution  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  who  has  distinguished 
himself  as  a  genuine  internationalist  as 
well  as  an  exponent  of  enlightened  prog- 
ress in  the  field  of  urban  and  community 
relations. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
IS  a  valued  colleague  on  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee      He  has  repre.sented 
the  Senate  in  meetings  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union     He  makes  exhaustive 
studies  of  every   international   and   do- 
mestic problem  that  engages  his  atten- 
tion.    Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with 
him  on  any  given  issue,  it  is  impossible 
not   to   respect   his   knowledge   and   the 
skill  with  which  he  evaluates  and  pre- 
sents his  evidence.     He  has  made  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  our  thinking  on 
political  and  economic  problems  of  Afri- 
can countries,  particularly  economic.     I 
hardly  need  point  out  thai  the  Senator 
is  a  stanch  champion  of  the  captive  na- 
tions and  an  uncompromising  foe  of  in- 
ternational   communism.      One    of    my 
proudest    possessions   is   a    plaque   from 
the  Organization  of  Captive  Nations  in 
recognition    of    the    efforts    the    Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  been  able  to  exert 
in  behalf  of  the  people  who  are  victims 
today  of  Communist  oppression  and  tyr- 
anny.     I    need    hardly    point    out.    aiso, 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
stimulated   useful   debate  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  nuclear  test  ban     He  has  done, 
as  a  constructive  critic,  what  I  feel  has 
been  necessary  for  us  to  do.  to  express 
our  point  of  view  and  to  stand  up  and 
argue  these  questions  as  Members  of  the 
Senate  should  do,  without  rancor  or  ani- 
mosity and  on  the  basis  of  intellectual 
understanding  and  competition  of  ideas. 
I  find  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  as 
well  as  other  Senators  who  have  spoken 
today,  to  be  the  highest  type  of  adver- 
saries m  debate  and  the  best  kind  of  co- 
operators  when  We  join  together.    As  the 
Senator  himself  stated  in  a  recent  let- 
ter to  George  C.  Holt,  executive  director 
of  the  United  World  Federalist: 


•;«*'  5«P  ^«a»y  and  have  iw 
eUlled  treaty  for  several  v,!^ 
ist    as    "strongly    inti!!" 
at  the  time  of  the  nS^" 


I  have,  for  years,  sup,;^^,^!^^- 


I  support  a 
proposing  a  det 
My    position    Is    Just 
tlonallst"  as  It  was 
burg  trial 

unilateral    suspension    of   atmo^ph^'Ar't  ^* 
because    these   are    the    test*    that  mult 
fallout,  and   this  kind  of  testing  can  b»    '^ 
curately  detected  by  scientific  means   «,*f ' 
out  a  treaty.  '  ^^• 

The    Senator    from    Connecticut  h 
come  foi-ward  with  a  proposal  embodJ' 
ing  the  spirit  of  these   remarks     j  1' 
peat  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  con.struc 
tive  that  I  have  yet  encountered     i  un 
honored  to  be  associated  with  the  Sen 
ator  in  support  of  it. 

I  hope  that  the  resolution  will  bt 
studied  carefully  and  meticulously  not 
only  by  Members  of  Congress  but' also 
by  members  of  the  press,  by  commenu 
tors  on  political  questions,  and  by  tho« 
who  bring  to  us  an  interpretation  of  the 
news,  through  radio,  television,  and  the 
press.  It  should  be  studied  by  all  stu- 
dents and  scholars  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy.  It  deserves  the  same  favorable 
consideration  as  was  accorded  Senat* 
Resolution  96  of  the  86th  Congress, 
which  provided  overwhelming  Senate 
support  for  President  Eisenhowers  ef- 
forts to  negotiate  an  effective  test  ban 
agreement 

Mr  Piesidtiit.  let  u.s  consider  the  mer- 
its of  the  proposed  resolution 

It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  atmos- 
pheric and  underwater  tests  have  the 
advantage  of  being  easily  detectable 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  United 
States  and  all  prospective  parties  to  a 
test  ban  agreement  can  detect  and  Iden- 
tify any  nuclear  explosion  which  takes 
place  m  the  atmosphere,  under  water 
and  at  least  on  the  fringes  of  outer  space 
For  this  reason  it  is  perfectly  feasible 
to  follow  the  initiative  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  and  the  cosponsors  of 
the  resolution.  The  nuclear  powers  can 
ban  all  tests  which  contaminate  the  air 
we  breathe  and  the  food  we  eat.  They 
can  do  so  without  in  any  way  jeopardu- 
mg  their  military  security  or.  in  particu- 
lar, the  military  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Such  tests  can  be  stoppi  d  either  uni- 
laterally or  by  agreement  among  the 
nuclear  powers.  A  limited  test  ban 
agreement  would  unquestionably  im- 
prove our  total  security  posture.  But 
even  if  the  Russians  will  not  accept  such 
an  agreement — and  there  are  no  indica- 
tions that  they  will  accept  one — it  will 
do  us  absolutely  no  harm  to  refrain 
from  atmospheric  testing  so  long  as  the 
Ru.ssians  show  similar  restraint.  The 
only  qualification,  as  the  resolution 
states,  is  that  we  must  "maintain  our 
testing  facilities  in  a  state  of  constant 
readiness  so  that  the  United  States  will 
never  be  caught  unprepared  should  the 
Soviet  Union  suddenly  resume  nuclear 
testing  m  the  atmosphere  or  under- 
water." 

This  is  an  eminently  sound  position. 
In  my  speech  to  the  Senate  on  March  7, 
I.  too.  emphasized  that  we  must  do  all 
that  is  necessary  to  keep  our  complex 
testing  apparatus  in  a  state  of  ready 
alert.  This  means  maintaining  a  psy- 
chological state  of  readiness  as  well  u 
the  necessary  men  and  equipment.    If 
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the  resolution  has 
flicre  ^ill  t>e  no  need  for  the  United 
States  to  resume  aboveground  or  under- 
water nuclear  tests.  I  personally  hope 
have  seen  the  last  of  them. 
tests  can  be  ended  only  on 

on 
This.  I 


that  we 
But  these 

the  basis  of  mutual  restramt,  if  not 
the  basis  of  mutual  agreement, 
would  suggest,  is  the  real  burden  of  the 
resolution  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut;  it  would  commit  us  '•be- 
fore the  world  to  conduct  no  nuclear 
tests  in  the  atmosphere  or  underwater 
so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  abstains  from 

them." 

The  resolution,  however,  clearly  com- 
pels the  United  States  to  take  full  cog- 
ni2ance  of    the   "Soviet    record    of    bad 
faith  and  deceit" — a  record  which  has 
left  a  very  bad  taste  in  our  mouths  and 
which   automatically    makes    the    word 
moratonum"      unpalatable      to      some 
people.    The  resolution  not  only  would 
make  the  moratorium  conditional  upon 
soviet  restraint,  but  it  would,  in  addi- 
tion, oblige  us  to  be  prepared  for  instant 
response  should  the  Soviet  Union  under- 
take a  sudden  program  of  nuclear  test- 
ing, as  it  did  m  the  fall  of  1961.     Finally, 
the  resolution   imposes    no   restrictions 
whatsoever  on  underground  testing  or  on 
testing  in  the  farther  reaches  of  outer 
space.    Testing    in    these   environments 
would  not  contaminate  the  atmosphere 
and   thus    would    not   come    under    the 
provisions    of    the    present     resolution. 
Testmg  underground  or  far  out  in  space 
is  relatively  difficult   to   detect   and   to 
identify.     The  problem  of  secret  under- 
ground  testing    has    in    fact    been    the 
major  stumbling  block  to  a  comprehen- 
sive nuclear   test   ban.     The    failure   to 
resolve  this  impasse  has  been  discourag- 
ing.   President   Kennedy,    in    his   news 
conference  of  May  8,  said  the  negotia- 
tions gave  him  no   "sense  of  movement." 
He  stated  that  he  was  'not  hopeful  at 
all "  about  the  prospects  for  agreement, 
and  he  foresaw  the  "disaster"  of  another 
round  of  nuclear  testing.     He  closed  with 

the  ominous  and  much-quoted  phrase 

If  we  dont  get  It  (a  test  ban)  now.  I 
would  thlnlc  perhaps  the  genie  Is  out  of  the 
bottle  and  we'll  never  get  It  back  In  again. 

Mr    President,    having    attended    the 
Geneva  test  ban  talks  as  recently  as  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year,  I  can  well  understand 
President   Kennedy's    frustration.      The 
Kennedy   administration   has   pone   the 
extra  mile  in  meeting  the  often  irrational 
stipulations  of  the   USSR.     We   have 
significantly   scaled   down   our   require- 
ments for  an  annual  quota   of  on-site 
inspect ion.s— although  never  at  the  cost 
of  jeopardizing    national    security    and 
never   without    the    soundest    scientific 
support.     Late  last  year  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev    correspondence     gave     us 
some  hope  that  our  perseverance  might 
pay  off.    By  February,  however,  the  So- 
viet position  had  so  hardened  that  it  was 
impossible  to  conduct  meaningful  nego- 
tiations. 

My  colleagues  in  the  Senate  may  re- 
member that  I  said  then,  on  returning 
irom  those  negotiations,  that  if  we  could 
not  get  a  test  ban  by  April,  I  saw  little 

ain!?°  .?''°^P''^^  °^  obtaining  one  at  all 
ajong  the  lines  we  were  pressing. 


The  Soviet  concession  of  two  to  three 
on-site  Inspections  a  year  meant  just 
that  and  nothing  more.  Since  the  Rus- 
sians have  not  budged  from  this  figure, 
and  since  it  is  manifestly  imacceptable 
to  the  United  States,  the  President  had 
every  reason  to  warn  of  the  genie  being 
let  out  of  the  bottle.  I  recall  that  I  ex- 
pressed similar  thoughts  after  my  own 
experience  with  Soviet  instransigence  at 
Geneva.  I  said,  in  effect,  that  we  had  to 
have  a  test  ban  now  or  never.  There 
were  some  suggestions  at  that  time  that 
I  was  overstating  the  situation.  Now  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  spoken 
even  more  pessimistically  than  I  did  in 
February — and  with  good  reason. 

But  let  no  one  misinterpret  pessimism 
as  indicating  that  the  Western  Powers 
have  given  up  in  their  quest  for  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty.  On  the  con- 
trary. President  Kemicdy.  in  his  news 
conference  of  May  22,  promised  that  the 
United  States  would  push  for  a  test  ban 
In  May.  June,  and  July  "in  every  forum." 
The  administration  Is  clearly  Intensify- 
ing Its  efforts  to  reach  some  sort  of 
understanding  with  the  Russians  before 
late  summer  and  early  fall— the  most 
favorable  time  of  year  for  testing  nuclear 
devices  on  Soviet  territory.  Regardless 
of  the  chances  for  getting  a  comprehen- 
sive agreement  on  our  terms,  the  diplo- 
matic effort  must  be  made — for  a  ban 
on  tests  In  all  environments  Is  demon- 
strably preferable  to  any  other  kind  of 
agreement,  written  or  tacit.  All  who 
stand  In  favor  of  a  test  ban  will  be  srat- 
ified  by  the  President's  attitude. 

The  proposed  resolution  Is  not  In  con- 
flict with  this  statement  or  with  the 
current  emphasis  of  the  Kemiedy  admin- 
istration. Its  primary  purpose,  I  would 
say.  Is  to  smooth  the  way  to  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty.  It  Is  a  major 
attempt  to  stuff  the  genie  of  radioactive 
contamination  and  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  capabilities  back  Into 
the  bottle  where  It  belongs. 

I  repeat  that  this  resolution  is  talking 
only  about  that  kind  of  testing  which 
can   be  reliably  detected   by  apparatus 
under  direct  U.S.  national  control.     In- 
formation about  such  testing,  if  It  takes 
place,   will  be  relayed  Instantly  to   the 
President  for  such  action  as  he  deems 
appropriate.    There  would  be  no  cum- 
bersome machinery  of  international  con- 
trol posts  or   in.';pection   teams.     There 
would    be    no    areas    of   uncertainty    to 
arouse    fears    that   we    were   depending 
upon  Soviet  good  faith.     In  the  words  of 
the  resolution  itself,  nuclear  tests  in  the 
atmosphere  or  under  water  "can  already 
be  monitored  by  the  United  States  with- 
out on-site  inspections  on  Soviet  terri- 
tory."   This  is  a  flat,  truthful  statement 
which  needs  no  elaboration. 

It  should  be  pointed  out.  however,  that 
the  resolution  implies  no  criticism  of 
our  current  efforts  aimed  at  obtaining 
a  comprehensive  test  ban— including  a 
ban  on  tests  underground  and  in  outer 
space.  The  resolution  simply  notes  the 
fact  that  5  years  of  negotiating  under 
both  U.N.  and  three-power  auspices  have 
failed  to  produce  the  optimum  treaty, 
namely,  an  agreement  to  outlaw  tests 
in  all  environments.  It  does  not  Imply 
that  we  should  abandon  either  the  17- 
nation  or  the  tripartite  talks.     Indeed, 


widespread  acceptance  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  resolution  should  pro- 
vide an  Impetus  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  covering  the  disputed  areas.  But 
since  the  President  of  the  United  States 
himself  Is  "not  hopeful  at  all  '  concern- 
ing a  comprehensive  test  ban.  we  should 
renew  our  efforts  to  get  off  with  at  least 
three  quarters  of  the  loaf.  Such  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  action  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  en- 
dorsed by  at  least  30  of  our  Members. 
In  their  joint  statement  of  August  27, 
1962,  President  Kennedy  and  Prime 
Minister  MacMlllan  set  forth  the  al- 
ternatives clearly  and  forcefully.  They 
left  no  doubt  concerning  their  preference 
for  a  ban  on  nuclear  testings  In  all  en- 
vironments. At  the  same  time  they  were 
prepared  to  negotiate,  as  an  Interim 
measure,  a  treaty  banning  all  tests  in 
the  atmosphere,  vmder  water,  and  in 
outer  space.  They  made  it  clear  that 
their  offer  of  a  partial  test  ban  was  in 
no  sense  a  retreat  from  their  emphasis 
on  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  treaty. 
Rather,  it  was  an  effort  to  achieve  some 
results  rather  than  nothing  at  all.  Let 
me  quote  from  the  historic  words  of 
these  two  heads  of  state : 

The  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom have  instructed  their  represenia lives  at 
C3.:eva  to  present  today  to  the  18-NatIon 
Dirarmament  Committee  a  draft  treaty  con- 
taining proposals  for  an  end  to  all  nuclear 
testing  in  all  environments  as  well  as  an 
alternative  draft  treaty  providing  for  an  end 
to  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere,  under- 
water, and  in  outer  space.  We  both  believe 
the  arrangements  we  have  outlined  in  these 
documents  for  insuring  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  agreement— whether  compre- 
hensive or  limited — are  sound  and  reasonable 
providing,  as  they  do,  the  necessarv  guaran- 
tees for  our  own  security  and  the  security  of 
all  nations  which  might  become  parties  to 
either  agreement.  We  wish  to  make  clear 
the  strong  preference  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  for  prompt  action 
on  the  first  of  them,  namely,  the  comprehen- 
sive treaty.  However,  we  are  also  prepared 
to  conclude  an  early  agreement  on  the  basis 
of  the  second  document,  that  covering  a 
more  limited  field,  if  this  represents  the 
widest  area  of  agreement  possible  at  this 
time. 

The  draft  treaty  for  a  partial  t.est  ban 
was  duly  submitted.  It  remains  an  offi- 
cial proposal  of  the  two  Western  powers. 
Despite  its  abrupt  rejection  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  have  never  allowed  the  Soviet 
representatives  to  forget  that  a  partial, 
self -monitoring  test  ban  would  meet  with 
Instant  approval  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  What  the  current  reso- 
lution would  have  us  do.  however.  Is  to 
reaffirm  this  treaty  proposal  and  then,  if 
necessary,  to  go  one  step  further.  As- 
suming that  the  Soviet  Union  still  wants 
all  or  nothing  at  all.  we  should  unilater- 
ally commit  ourselves  to  refrain  from  all 
tests  that  would  contaminate  the  atmos- 
phere or  the  oceans — provided  only  that 
the  Russians  also  refrain  from  such  test- 
ing and  that  our  own  testing  facilities  are 
maintained  in  a  state  of  constant 
readiness. 

I  have  never  left  anyone  In  doubt.  Mr. 
President,  as  to  my  distress  over  the 
effects  of  radioactive  fallout.  On  July 
25.  1962.  I  remarked  In  the  Senate  that  a 
partial  test  ban  was  one  of  three  "im- 
perative yet  feasible  goals  which  should 
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be  pursued  with  the  utmost  eneisy  and 
dihgence"  at  Geneva.  As  I  told  the  Sen- 
ate on  August  7.  1962: 

An  end  to  radioactive  fallout  would  b«  de- 
sirable, whatever  one  thinks  of  the  dangers 
to  mankind  represented  by  fallout  Clearly, 
as  we  move  on  Into  the  nuclear  age.  the 
amount  of  contamination  from  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy  will  Increase,  and  it 
would  be  desirable,  as  a  general  principle,  to 
keep  to  a  minimum  the  unnecessary  con- 
tributions to  the  reservoir  of  background 
radiation  In  the  human  environment. 


In  my  letter  of  August  21  to  Director 
William  Foster  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  I  urged  our  Gov- 
ernment to  seek  an  immediate  cessation 
of  nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere, under  water,  and  in  outer  space. 

Soviet  indifference  to  human  health — 

I  wrote: 

gives  the  West  no  excuse  to  neglect  a  single 
opportunity,  however  slim,  to  halt  the 
upward  spiral  of  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ment and  testing.  •  •  •  We  should  not  be 
deterred  from  stating  publicly  that  we  will 
work  for  a  mutual  cessation  of  atmospheric 
nuclear  testa  under  a  system  of  purely  na- 
tional controls.  This  would  be  a  seven- 
league  first  step  toward  a  ban  on  all  test- 
ing ••  •  Even  a  partial  test  ban  agreement, 
provided  it  does  not  threaten  anyone's  na- 
tional .security,  corresponds  with  the  vital 
Interests  of  mankind. 

Having  written  and  spoken  these 
words.  I  was  understandably  gratified  by 
the  joint  United  States-United  Kingdom 
test  ban  proposals  of  August  27  last  year 
My  gratification  was  exceeded  only  by 
disappointment  over  the  U.S.S.R.'s  flat 
rejection  of  the  Western  initiative.  We 
have  no  more  reason  today  to  expect  that 
the  Russians  will  sign  the  sort  of  agree- 
ment which  they  have  consistently  re- 
jected in  the  past.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  anyone  can  sit  back  com- 
placently and  accept  the  unchecked  for- 
ward march  of  the  arms  race. 

This  is  why  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  offered  his  resolution.    This 
is  why  such  a  large  number  of  Senators 
including  myself,  have  added  our  names 
to  It.     As  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Connecticut  has  pointed  out  already,  one 
of  the  salient  features  of  this  resolution 
is  that  It  mobilizes  a  broad  front  of  sena- 
torial opinion  in   favor   of  a  first  step 
toward  curtailing  the  arms  race.     The 
resolution  is  an  effort  to  undo  the  failure 
of  the  test  ban  talks  to  date.     Action  in 
the   spirit   of   this    proposed    re.solution 
could  bring  about  a  definite  downward 
turn  in  the  arms  race— an  international 
phenomenon  that  offers  no  lasting  secu- 
rity to  any  nation  engaged  in  it.    It  could 
check  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons which  has  already  spread  to  Western 
Europe  and   which   threatens   to   infect 
both  the  Par  and  Middle  East.     Finally. 
a  prohibition  on  testing  in  the  atmos- 
phere   and    the   oceans    would    end    the 
radioactive  pollution  of  these  media     To 
halt  the  contamination  of  our  surround- 
ings is  a  goal  which  should  be  welcome  to 
evei-y  inhabitant  of  the  globe.     I   there- 
fore, urge  the  Senate,  and  above  all.  the 
administration,  to  endorse  the  resolution 
proposing  a  ban  on  all  nuclear  tests  that 
contaminate    the    atmosphere    or    the 
oceans. 


Again,  I  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  all  other 
Senators  who  have  joined  in  sponsoring 
the  resolution.  This  may  be  one  of  the 
most  significant  resolutions  which  has 
been  submitted  for  many  a  year  in  the 
Senate,  I  say  this  because  I  believe 
that  at  long  last  Senators  are  coming 
to  a  consensus  as  to  what  we  can  do 
and  what  we  should  do  to  improve  the 
world  situation,  particularly  as  it  con- 
cerns nuclear  testing,  without  at  the 
same  time  jeopardizing  the  security  of 
our  country. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut that  I  am  highly  lionored  to  be  as- 
.'^ociated  with  h:m  in  this  effort.  I  hope 
other  Senators  will  sec  fit  to  join  as 
cosponsors  of  the  resolution,  and  speak 
in  behalf  of  it,  so  that  the  world  may 
know  that  in  the  Senate  there  is  a  con- 
tinuing concern  over  the  well-being  of 
humanity,  the  protection  of  property  and 
liberty  and  freedom,  and  that  we  are 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  we  will 
leave  no  stone  unturned  in  trying  to 
find  means  of  securing  a  just  and  en- 
during peace. 

But  we  do  so  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  position  of  the  opposition  and  of 
the  competition  which  we  face.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  again  help- 
ing his  country,  as  he  has  done  during 
many  years  of  his  life,  I  believe  he  has 
made  a  real  contribution  to  the  upgrad- 
ing of  the  thinking  and  discussion  in 
the  Senate, 

Mr  DODD.  Mr  President.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  express  my  reaction  to  the 
generous,  uplifting,  and  encouraging 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
He  knows  how  I  feel  about  him  I  think 
the  Senator  also  knows  how  much  his 
support,  commendation,  and  approval 
mean  to  me. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield' 
Mr  DODD  I  yield. 
Mr,  SCOTT,  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut on  having  taken  the  initiative 
in  a  matter  of  such  interest.  After  all. 
there  can  be  no  greater  interest  on  the 
part  of  all  the  people  of  the  world  than 
the  preservation  of  peace. 

The  resolution  begins  as  a  unilateral 
proposal.  It  can  be  distinguished  from 
other  forms  of  unilateralism.  For  ex- 
ample, unilateral  disengagement  has 
little  appeal  to  me.  because  it  implies 
that  we.  acting  alone,  would  limit,  re- 
duce, or  cancel  our  weaponry,  or  that  we 
would  withdraw  from  our  present  pos- 
ture of  security  and  the  preparation  of 
adequate  capacity. 

Unilateral  disarmament  has  a  further 
disadvantage,  in  that  it  would  rest  en- 
tirely upon  the  good  will  of  another 
nation  and  the  good  faith  of  another 
nation,  which  would  be  asking  too  much 
of  human  credibility  and  would  involve 
taking  human  risks  which  are  insupport- 
able. 

But  a  unilateral  approach  to  a  pos- 
sible solution,  such  as  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  proposes,  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
of  the  highest  value,  because  we  do  not 
seek  to  weaken  ourselves  in  our  posture, 
either  militarily  or  philo.sophically,  as 
a  nation  devoted  to  peace.     We  do  not 
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undertake  to  lower  our  armaments  n 
do  we   undertake  in  any  sen.se  to ' 
render,  appease,  or  withdraw     But*^" 
do  undertake  to  conciliate  in  thp  k.  !* 
est  sense  of  the  word,  "'*"• 

In  proposing  a  unilateral  response  i. 
the  world  s  great  need  for  peace  w^u.,^ 
have  said  to  the  world,  should  the  r.^i 
tinn  be  adopted  and  receive  the  auDn?K  ' 
tion  of  tlie  Executive,  that  we  have  snn" 
as  far  as  a  nation  can  go .  that  the  Unit*!! 
States  has  agreed  not  to  continue  t^^tlT 
in  these  areas  and  under  these  cS 
tions  .so  loni;  as  no  other  nation  enRaol" 
in  furtii.r  testing.     Therefore,  the  S 
Union  must  bear  the  onus  of  world  rt  f 
approval    if   ,t   undertakes    to  continue 
testing  in  the  face  of  the  expressed  d» 
sire  of  the  United  States  for  a  peacef.,i 
solution.     We  continue  to  keep  the  don 
open,  after  5  years  of   fiustratin«   uT 
satisfied    attempts    to    find    a    solution 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  hav. 
nothing  to  lo.se  and  everything  to  uain 
I  am  Rlad  that  the  Senator  from  Con 
necticut.   by  the   resolution,  has  recce' 
nized  the  need  for  Congress  to  initiTt^ 
action  on  its  own,  becau.se  were  we  Z 
leave  all  matters  of  this  kind  to  develoo 
ment  solely  by  the  executive  department 
they   would   naturally   have  to  underco 
a  period  of  a  lack  of  information  auto 
what   proceeds.     Perhaps   it  is  entirely 
necessary  that  secrecy  be  maintained  in 
the.se   circumstances.     But   there  would 
be   no   opportunity   for   the   progressive 
formulation  of  public  opinion   were  the 
Executive   to   wait   until    the   Executive 
was  ready  to  announce  a  change  in  fo' 
eign  policy. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  of  the 
initiative  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut.  we  can  have  full  and  free  dis- 
cussion, in  the  hope  that  the  proposal 
will  leave  an  impression  upon  others  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union.  We  may  hope 
further,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  accept  the  merit  of  the  Sen- 
ator's proposal,  cosponsored  as  it  is  by 
almost  a  third  of  the  membership  of  the 
Senate. 

I  again  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  on  his  very  sagacious  well 
thought   out  approach. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
support  and  approval. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinj-uished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  finst 
I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  submitting  the  res- 
olution, which  obviously  has  been  the 
subject  of  deep  study  and  is  designed  to 
ban  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmo.spheie  and 
under  water. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  testing  in  the 
atmosphere  offers  the  greatest  dangers 
of  nuclear  contamination  for  our  own 
generation  and  for  generations  .still  un- 
born If  agreement  could  be  reached 
to  ban  atmospheric  testing,  it  would  vir- 
tually eliminate  the  pestilence  of  radio- 
active fallout  and  at  the  .same  time 
might  be  the  first  move  toward  a  more 
comprehensive  agreement.  Although  I 
believe   very   strongly   in    the   need  for 
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adequate  inspection  with  reeard  to  un- 
derground or  outer  space  tests,  there 
seems  to  be  complete  scientific  agree- 
jnent  that  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere can  be  monitored  without  on-site 
inspection. 

Under  those  circumstances,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  delay,  and  we  would  be  well 
advised  to  take  the  first  step.  We  can 
publicly  stress,  not  only  at  Geneva,  but 
also  here  in  Washincrton  and  throughout 
the  world,  tl.at  we  are  ready  not  only 
to  talk,  but  also  to  act  with  regard  to 
a  test  ban  agreement  involving  atmos- 
pheric tests. 

Since  there  is  no  need  for  inspection 
to  detect  whether  any  nation  is  violating 
such  an  agreement,  this  proposal  should 
be  acceptable  to  the  Soviet  Union — if  the 
Soviets  are  really  concerned  to  put  an 
end  to  the  peril  of  fallout.  It  should 
make  clear  once  and  for  all  that  the 
United  States  stands  ready  to  stop  at- 
mospheric te.sts.  Even  more,  we  are 
ready  to  commit  ourselves  to  conduct  no 
further  atmospheric  tests  unless  the  So- 
viets do.  Naturally  we  must  remain  fully 
prepared  and  equipped  should  the  Soviets 
break  such  a  moratorium— as  we  all 
know  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

But  a  treaty  along  the  lines  proposed 
in  this  resolution  would  be  hard  for  the 
Soviets  to  refuse  without  denying  all 
their  own  propaganda  of  the  last  decade 
and  a  half.  If  they  are  prepared  to  go 
along,  it  would  be  a  tremendous  break- 
through for  the  whole  human  race.  If 
they  refuse,  at  least  it  should  be  clear  to 
the  world  where  the  blame  lies. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  support 
of  a  significant  number  of  Senators  for 
the  resolution  .should  be  a  clear  signal  of 
US,  willingness  to  move  ahead  toward  a 
test  ban  in  areas  where  detection  is  ade- 
quate and  cheating  impo."^:siblc.  We  can- 
not trust  the  Soviets,  but  such  a  treaty 
would  not  require  tru.st,  only  adequate 
monitoring  equipment  and  a  state  of 
continued  readiness.  Since  we  do  have 
such  equipment  and  can  remain  on  the 
alert,  we  .should  offer  the  Soviets  an 
agreement  along  these  lines,  both  for  the 
sake  of  our  own  .security  and  for  the  sake 
of  protecting  mankind  from  the  dangers. 
known  and  unknown,  of  radioactive 
fallout. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  resolution  as 
phrased  is  carefully  worded  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
still  serve  as  a  notice  to  the  world  that 
we  arc  ready  to  make  appropriate  agree- 
ments, provided  they  contain  the  safe- 
guards which  are  necessary  for  the  se- 
curity of  our  own  people  and  of  the 
people  of  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  DODD,     I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York, 

Mr,   HART      Mr,    President,    will    the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.     I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr  HART.  I  think  that  virtually  all 
has  been  .said  on  this  subject  that  needs 
to  be  said.  I.  too.  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
upon  his  initiative  in  designing  a  sug- 
gested expression  of  Senate  attitude  He 
nioves  in  a  field,  and  we  who  have  joined 
«ith  him  move  in  a  field,  where  foolish 
ana  sometimes  frightening  conversation 
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is    expressed    across    the    counti-y    and 
acrcss  the  world. 

I  think  he  is  injecting  a  sensible  note 
and  is  proposing  a  course  which  wisdom 
supports;  and  I  hope  we  shall  have  the 
courage  wisely   to  communicate   to  the 
rest   of   the    world   what   motivates    us. 
Evei-yone  agrees  that  this  subject  relates 
to  the  overriding  question  of  our  gen- 
eration: but  I  think  what  sometimes  is 
missed  is  the  difficulty  not  only  of  under- 
standing the  motives  of  the  Soviets,  but 
also  the  difficulty  of  understanding  our 
own   motives.     We   have   extraordinary 
difficulty    in    expressing,    in    a    fashion 
which  others  in  the  world  can   under- 
stand, what  we  think  our  motives  are. 
There  are  times  when  I  think  we  over- 
estimate our  ability  to  understand  our 
own  motives,   not  only  with  respect  to 
this  question,  but  also  on  other  subjects. 
If  this  is  true  with  respect  to  our  own 
evaluation,  it  is  also  true  that  we  must 
be  tentative  in  expressing  our  judgment 
about  the  motives  of  our  enemy. 

I  believe  that  a  proposal  such  as  this 
one  offers  hope  of  obtaining  a  reasonable 
"feedback"  from  our  potential  enemy. 
This  proposal  will  give  us  a  much  strong- 
er basis  on  which  to  test  and  to  judge 
hi,s  motives;  and  I  hope  our  own  motives 
in  proposinrr  it  are  clearly  understood 
around  the  world. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut for  submitting  the  resolution. 

Mr,  DODD,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  He  is  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  effective  men  I  know,  and 
his  support  means  a  great  deal  to  me 

Mr,  HUMPHREY  subscquontly  said- 
Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  DoddI,  I  ask 
that  the  resolution  which  he  submitted 
today,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  a  number 
of  other  Senators,  be  held  at  the  de.sk 
for  1  week,  so  as  to  provide  other  Sena- 
tors an  opportunity  to  join  in  sponsoring 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Hill's 
speech  on  S.  1576, 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  ThirmondI  and  that  his 
remarks  may  appear  elsewhere  in  the 
Rfcord, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr,  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  yielding,  i  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  remarks  I  am  about  to 
make  be  placed  in  the  Record  following 
the  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  DoddI 
and  other  Senators  on  the  nuclear  test 
ban  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut on  the  continuing  diligent  efforts  he 
devotes  to  critical  security  issues  and 
particularly  to  the  subject  of  a  test  ban. 

While  I  cannot  agree  in  full  with  the 
Senators  resolution  that  the  United 
States  propose  a  moratorium  on  atmos- 
pheric and  ocean  nuclear  testing.  I  am 


sure  that  on  many  of  the  issues  relating 
to  test  ban  and  test -ban  negotiations  our 
conclusions  are  in  very  substantial  ac- 
cord. 

In  my  opinion,  were  the  resolution  of 
the    Senator    from    Connecticut    for    a 
moratorium    of   testing   in    the   atmos- 
phere and  the  ocean  to  be  effectuated 
either  by  agreements  with  the  Soviets 
or   by   a   unilateral   declaration   by   the 
United  States,  as  he  proposes,  the  prac- 
tical effect  would  be  no  more,  so  far  as 
the   rate   of   U.S.    testing   is  concerned, 
than  is  already  the  case.     The   United 
Stales  has  quite  obviously  suspended  nu- 
clear testing  in  the  atmosphere  and  in 
the  oceans,  and.  from  my  observations  of 
the   administration's  current  policies.  I 
am   very  much  concerned  that  the  ad- 
ministration cannot  be  persuaded  to  re- 
sume   testing    in    these    elements    until 
after  the  Soviets  launch  a  new  test  series. 
In  effect,  we  already  have  a  unilaterally 
imposed  moratorium  on  testing   in   the 
atmosphere  and  in  the  oceans— and  ap- 
piuently  also   in   space— and   it   is   also 
obvious  that  our  underground  testing  is 
bring  held  to  a  dangerous  minimum,  if 
ind'.cd   the  United  Slates  has  not  also 
decided  to  suspend  underground  testing. 
Th?  news  media  have  reported  the  can- 
c:l;at:on  of  some  underground  tests  pre- 
viously scheduled  for  the  latter  part  of 
th  s  month. 

I  aico  concur  with  the  Senator  from 
Coiinecticut  that  the  current  proposrls 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Soviets  at 
Geneva  involve  risks  to  the  United 
States  security  which  are  completely 
unacceptable.  I  am  convinced  that 
under  this  proposal  the  Soviets  could 
cheat  with  impunity  to  the  very  sub- 
stantial detriment  of  the  United  States 
defense  posture. 

Judging  from  previous  Soviet  negotia- 
tions, there  seems  little  likelihood  that 
the  Soviets  would  agree  to  a  moratorium 
on  testing  in  the  atmosphere  and  the 
oceans,  for  to  date  they  have  stanchly 
maintained  a  position  based  on  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  in  all  elements,  or 
nothing.  There  appears  little  probabil- 
ity, therefore,  that  the  resolution  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut could  lead  to  any  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  which  could  be  used  as  an 
opening  wedge,  or.  as  some  have  called 
it.  a  confidence-building  measure  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  West. 

I  must  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  on  the  degree  of  risk 
involved  in  our  failure  to  proceed  with 
testing  now  in  all  elements,  including 
the  atmo.spheie  and  the  oceans.  We 
can  only  estimate  the  progress  which  the 
Soviets  made  in  their  1961  and  1962 
nuclear  test  series.  It  is  quite  po.ssible 
that  the  Soviets  learned  enough  in  these 
tests  that  in  the  absence  of  further  test- 
ing by  either  side  in  the  atmosphere  and 
the  oceans,  the  Soviets  with  knowledge 
gained  from  tests  already  made,  could 
achieve  a  superiority  in  nuclear  strike 
power  which  would  put  the  United  States 
in  a  hopelessly  binding  situation. 

We  need  to  test  in  the  atmosphere  to 
determine  the  effect  of  nuclear  detona- 
tions on  our  second-strike  nuclear  forces. 
We  must  test  in  the  atmosphere  in  order 
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to  complete  development  and  permit 
deployment  of  our  defense  system  against 
ballistic  missiles.  It  also  is  imperative 
that  we  test  in  the  ocean  to  determine 
the  radius  of  effect  of  large  nuclear 
detonations  on  surface  and  underwater 
craft  such  as  our  Polaris  submarines. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
we  should  conduct  sufficient  tests  in  all 
elements  to  insure  that  our  knowledge 
of  nuclear  weaporis  and  nuclear  weapons 
effects  have  reached  a  level  at  which  our 
military  forces  could  be  maintained  in 
a  posture  of  assured  superiority  and  not 
be  subjected  to  the  very  substantial  risk 
that  our  deterrent  power  would  disappear 
during  the  early  years  of  a  test  ban. 
even  if  the  Soviets  actually  suspended 
testing  according  to  an  agreement. 

So  long  as  the  Soviets  do  not  believe 
themselves  to  have  achieved  a  sufficient 
margin  of  knowledge  through  nuclear 
testing  by  which  to  attain  a  strategic 
superiority,  they  will  either  continue 
refusing  to  enter  a  test  ban  agreement  or 
they  will  enter  a  test  ban  agreement 
under  which  they  can  test  clandestinely 
with  relative  impunity  and  with  the  full 
intention  of  cheating. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  for  his 
usual  courtesy  in  connection  with  a  mat- 
ter of  this  kind. 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  may  say 
to  the  able  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
that  I  was  very  happy  to  yield  to  him. 
so  that  he  could  make  the  contribution 
he  has  made  on  this  subject,  which  is  so 
important  to  all  the  American  people. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  very  much. 
Mr.  PROUTY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  have 
joined  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  1  Mr.  Dodd  I  and  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  cosponsorship  of  Senate 
Resolution  148. 

This  has  been  called  a  first  step  in 
the  area  of  nuclear  disarmament.  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  doubt  that  it  is  wise,  pru- 
dent, and  necessary  to  pursue  such  a 
thing  as  nuclear  disarmament  by  de- 
grees. 

We  all  recognize  the  serious  problems 
which  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
raises.  And  I  think  the  public  has  been 
exposed  to  the  question  of  nuclear  test- 
in?  and  nuclear  test  bans  perhaps  more 
thoroughly  than  to  most  national  issues. 
The  language  of  this  resolution  recog- 
nizes what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
gravest  problems  arising  in  the  whole 
area  of  nuclear  testin?  Contamination 
of  the  oceans  and  the  atmosphere  can 
occur  just  as  readily  from  testing  weap- 
ons as  well  as  from  actual  combat  in  a 
nuclear  war. 

It  is  this  kind  of  thinu'  that  I  hope  this 
resolution  will  help  us  prevent. 

Mr  McGOVERN  subsequently  .said: 
Mr  President.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  Senator  Dodd.  of  Connecticut,  and 
numerous  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
in  sponsoring  a  resolution  banning  nu- 
clear tests  that  contaminate  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  oceans. 

It  has  been  my  hope  for  some  time  that 
an  agreement  could  be  worked  out  to 
stop  the  testing  of  all  nuclear  weapons. 
I  regard  these  continued  tests  as  a  threat 


both  to  the  health  and  the  survival  of 
mankind.  There  is,  of  course,  .some  risk 
involved  in  a  test  ban  agreement,  but  in 
my  view  there  is  a  much  greater  risk  in- 
volved in  the  uncontrolled  explosion  of 
nuclear  devices  by  the  great  powers. 
This  threat  will  grow  as  the  number  of 
countries  testing  weapons  increases. 

Senator  Dodds  resolution  proposes  a 
substantial  step  in  the  right  direction 
in  banning  the  tests  which  now  threaten 
to  contaminate  both  the  atmosphere  and 
the  oceans. 

While  tlicre  are  conflicting  reports  on 
the  damage  to  human  health  from  radio- 
active fallout,  there  seems  to  be  ample 
evidence  that  continued  testing  repre- 
sents a  genuine  danger  to  the  human 
race. 

I  strongly  hope  that  this  resolution 
will  win  prompt  support  in  the  Congress 
and  throughout  our  Government.  It  is 
my  earnest  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  other  nuclear  powers  will  follow 
a  similar  course  of  action. 
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UNITED  NATIONS  FACES  POLITICAL 
NOT  MERELY  FINANCIAL,  CRISIS 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Organizations  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  I  have  been  follow- 
ing with  a  good  deal  of  concern  the 
evolution  of  the  very  complex  financial 
crisis  of  the  United  Nations. 

Though  it  was  little  noted  at  the  time, 
that  cri.sls  really  began  taking  shajxj 
some  7  years  ago  when  the  requisite 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  members 
passed  a  resolution  in  the  General  As- 
sembly assessing  the  members  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  the  U.N.  Emergency  Force  in 
the  Middle  East  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular assessment  for  the  normal  operating 
expenses  of  the  Organization. 

I  say  that  the  U.N.'s  financial  crisis 
began  to  take  shape  at  that  time  because 
from  that  time  forward  the  Communist 
members  and  the  Arab  States  declined 
to  pay  their  fair  share — or,  indeed,  aiiy 
share  at  all — to  maintain  the  peacekeep- 
ing force  along  the  Gaza  Strip  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  Obviously, 
this  was  a  political  decision  on  their 
part,  having  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  their  ability  to  pay  or  with  any- 
thing else — except  that  they  did  not  like 
the  operation,  and  decided  that  they 
would  not  help  to  pay  for  it.  This  was 
the  beginning:  and  this  remains  the 
essential  characteristic  of  the  so-called 
financial  cri.sls  at  the  United  Nations— 
a  political  refusal  by  certain  members 
to  accept  collective  financial  respon- 
sibility for  duly  authorized  U.N.  ix^acc- 
keeping  decisions. 

The  arrearages  accumulated  by  those 
who  refused  to  pay  for  the  Middle  East 
peace  force  were  not  very  great;  and  the 
problem  did  not  become  serious,  finan- 
cially speaking,  until  1960,  when  the 
A.ssembly  again  assessed  the  member- 
ship— on  the  regular  scale  of  asse.ss- 
ments.  of  course — to  pay  for  the  much 
larger  and  much  more  expensive  United 
Nations  operation  in  the  Congo.  Again, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist 
bloc— plus  France  and  Belgium,  for  their 
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pay  meir  a.ssessments  on  the  Con»  ""' 
count.  As  this  operation  contmuS*^" 
the  cosU  inci-eased.  and  as  assessment 
followed  assessments,  Uie  arrearace.  f^ 
cumulated  at  an  alarming  rate  n  ' 
tions  delinquent  because  of  political  h  " 
cisions  not  to  contribute  wore  joinl  k 
many  smaller  nations  which  feit^  ^ 
they  simply  couid  not  afford  to  pay  tS 
share  of  the  heavy  peacekeeping  cofitR 

From  the  beginning,  the  Soviet  Umnn 
and  some  of  the  other  membei.s  m«  n 
tained  that  the  a^sscssments  for  the  Mu3" 
die  East  and  Congo  peace  forces  werenni 
legally  mandatory,  and  that  therefore  i 
was  up  to  each  member  to  decide  whethp 
it  wished  or  did  not  wish  to  pay     t,J 
i>hort.   Uuy   said   ihcy   were   not  deUn 
quent  on  those  accounts,  in  a  legal  sense 
By  last  year,  as  wc  all  know,  the  U  N  wa.» 
more  than  $100  million  in  the  red  and 
the  financial  crisis  began  to  look  I'lkp^ 
case  of  bankruptcy. 

Between  midsummer  last  year  and  the 
present,  however,  a  number  of  things 
have  happened  to  clarify  the  situation 
to  Identify  the  real  issue,  and  to  esUb- 
lish  an  approximate  deadline  for  a  de' 
cision  which  will  affect  the  future  of  the 
United  Nation.s— perhaps  critically. 

Wc  all  know  that,  as  an  emergency  in- 
terim mca.sure.  the  United  Nations  was 
authorized  last  year  to  issue  25-year 
bonds.  up  to  an  amount  of  $200  million 
to  be  retired  in  annual  installments  out 
of  the  asse.ssed  regular  budget.  Some 
$137.3  million  worth  of  bonds  have  been 
sub.scribcd  so  far.  plus  pledges  of  $2  4 
million  worth.  This  device  has  served 
to  buy  time  for  a  sufficient  clarificaUon 
of  the  issues  to  set  the  stage  for  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  crisis.  As  I  already  have  in- 
dicated—and intend  to  stress— the  essen- 
tial nature  of  that  crisis  is  political  and 
constitutional — not  financial. 

In  this  process  of  clarification,  the 
first  critical  step  was  recour.se  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  for  an  ad- 
visor- opinion  as  to  whether  assessments 
for  the  peacekeeping  forces  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  the  Congo  are  legally  bind- 
ing on  the  membership.  The  point  at 
issue  was  whether  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing these  forces  were  •expen.ses  of  the 
oriranization"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
charter.  If  the  answer  was  'yes."  then 
the  a.ssessments  were  mandatory.  If  the 
answer  was  ••no,"  then  the  only  way  to 
finance  the  Middle  East  and  Congo  op- 
erations would  be  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. Last  July,  the  International 
Court  handed  down  its  advisory  opinion; 
and  the  majority  view  of  the  Court  was 
that  these  expenses  had  been  construed 
properly  as  expenses  of  the  organiza- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  the  charter. 
That  opinion  was  formally  and  em- 
phatically accepted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, in  Dt^cember.  by  a  vote  of  76  to 
17.  with  8  ab.stentions. 

TTils  settled  once  and  for  all  the  legal 
question.  The  impact  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  decision  and  Its 
firm  acceptance  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly was  soon  discernible  in  a  clear,  if 
unspectacular  way.  Over  the  past  4 
months,  some  40  members  have  paid  up 
$16  million  on  anearages.  This,  of 
course,  did  not  make  a  serious  dent  In 
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the  U.N.'s  total  deficit,  since  a  very  large 
part  of  the  arrearages  is  owed  by  a  hand- 
ful of  members.  But  it  does  reflect  an 
acceptance  by  many  members  of  their 
financial  obligation,  once  that  obliga- 
tion was  confirmed  by  judicial  process 
and  ratified  by  formal  action  of  the 
membership. 

With  the  legal  question  out  of  the 
,nay  the  stage  was  set  for  the  next  step 
toward  an  eventual  re.solution  of  the 
so-called  financial  crisis.  As  you  know. 
Mr  President,  article  17  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  states  in  straightforward  lan- 
guage : 

The  expenses  of  the  organization  shall  be 
borne  by  the  members  as  apportioned  by 
the  General  Assembly 

And  article  19  states  in  equally 
straightforward  language: 

A  member  of  the  United  Nations  which 
is  in  arrears  in  the  payment  of  Its  financial 
contributions  to  the  organization  shall  have 
no  vot*  In  the  General  Assembly  if  the 
amount  of  its  arrears  equals  or  exceeds  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  due  from  u 
for  the  preceding  2  lull  years. 

And  in  line  with  the  International 
Court  of  Justice's  opinion  and  the  sub- 
sequent action  of  the  Assembly  in  ac- 
cepting it,  as.sessment.s  to  finance  the 
peacekeepinc  operations  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Cont!o  must  be  included  in 
the  calculation  of  arrearages  to  which 
article  19  applies. 

Again.  Ml  President,  the  impact  on 
the  U.N  membership  of  this  unfolding 
picture  is  quite  discernible  today.  Two 
month.s  before  the  openint;  of  the  Spe- 
cial A.ssembly,  10  members  had  accu- 
mulated arrearages  in  excess  of  as.se.ss- 
ments  of  the  preceding  2  years  and 
therefore  faced  the  application  of  arti- 
cle 19  and  the  loss  of  their  votes  in  the 
Special  Geneial  A.s.sembly  that  is  now 
in  session. 

Now  there  has  been   a   sreat   deal  of 
cynicism  and  skepticism   regarding  the 
force  of  article   19      Many  people  have 
.said,  in  effect:     Oh.  come  on  now.  lets 
be  realistic.    Can  you  really  imagine  the 
United  Nations  depriving  a  member  of  its 
vote  just  becau.se  it  hasn't  paid  its  dues?" 
The  que.stion  betrays  not  only  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  determination  of  the 
membership,  but  a  failure  to  understand 
that  the  application  of  article  19  is  man- 
datory and  automatic  under  the  Charter. 
The  lantuaKe  is  crystal  clear:  it  says  that 
a  member   which    is    delinquent   in    it.s 
terms  -shall  have  no  vote  in  the  General 
As.sembly '•     It    does   not   say    that    the 
members  will  decide  whether  the  member 
in  question  shall  or  shall  not  be  deprived 
of  Its  vote.    Article  19  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  Charter,  which  has  been  accepted 
and  ratified  by  the  members  which  has 
the  force  of  international  law      And  it 
stipulate.s— in    languapc    which    can    be 
read  no  other  way— that  a  member  in 
arrears  to  the  tune  of  2  years'  assess- 
ments shall  have  no  vote  in  the  General 
Assembly    unless    the    Assemblv    deter- 
fnines  that  the  arrearage  has  been  in- 
furred  for  reasons  beyond  the  control  of 
that  member.     No  one  has  claimed— or 
1    c  ^  ^  claim— that  delinquents  like 
me  Soviet  Union  have  failed  to  pav  for 
rea.sons  beyond  their  control 


Mr.  President,  will  the 


The  experience  of  recent  weeks  with 
respect  to  the  force  of  article  19  has 
been  most  instructive.  One  after  an- 
other. 9  of  the  10  members  which  were 
2  years  or  more  in  arrears  made  pay- 
ments adequate  to  escape  the  applica- 
tion of  article  19.  The  force  of  law  and 
logic  was  clear  enough  to  these  nine  na- 
tions—including Cuba  and  Hungary— to 
convince  them  that  article  19  says  what 
it  means  and  means  what  it  says.  And 
it  is.  or  should  be,  clear  enotigh  to  all  of 
us  that  the  prospect  of  losing  the  voting 
privilege  was  an  unacceptable  price  to 
pay  for  financial  delinquency.  The  10th 
delinquent  nation  was  Haiti— and  its 
failure  to  make  a  payment  before  the 
opening  of  the  Special  Assembly  last 
week  has  resulted  in  further  clarifica- 
tion of  the  so-called  financial  crisi.s — 
which  is  really.  I  repeat,  a  political  and 
constitutional  crisis — of  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  MORSE 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH      I  yield. 
Mr.   MORSE.     I  wish   once   apain   to 
compliment  and  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  on   a  major  and   very 
important    foreign    policy    speech.     Al- 
though I  have  read  the  speech.  I  shall 
sit  here  and  listen  to  it  for  further  en- 
lightment.     Later  today  i  shall  make  a 
short  speech  of  my  own  in  support  of  the 
thesis  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.     But 
at  this  point,  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
major  thesis  of  the  speech.  I  .should  like 
to  ask  the  following  question:  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  two  major  delinquents— 
and  I  believe  that  is  the  proper  term  to 
use.     without     any     quotation     marks 
around  it — in  the  United  Nations  in  re- 
gard to  this  subject  of  living  up  to  what 
I  think  is  the  clear  meaning  of  the  ap- 
propriate language  of  the  charter,  and 
unquestionably  the  only  meaning  of  the 
advi.sory  opinion  of  the  World  Court  in 
regaid  to  the  payment  of  dues,  includ- 
ing special  a.sses.sments.  are  Russia  and 
Fiance? 

Mr  CHURCH  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Those  are  the  major  delinquents. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  have  something 
further  to  say  about  the  delinquencies 
later  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  In  a  letter  dated  May  14— 
the  opening  day  of  the  special  session- 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  notified  the 
President  of  the  General  A.ssembly  that 
Haiti  was  in  arrears  v.ithin  the  terms  of 
article  19  and  that  a  payment  exceeding 
$22,400  -would  be  necesary  in  order  to 
reduce  the  arrears  below  the  limit  speci- 
fied in  article  19." 

The  current  President  of  the  General 
As.sembly  is  the  di.stinsui.shed  interna- 
tional lawyer  and  former  judge  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.  Sir  Zaf- 
lullah  Khan  of  Pakistan.  In  a  letter 
dated  the  following  day.  he  informed 
the  Secretary  General  a^  follows: 

I  would  have  made  an  announcement 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  A.ssembly  lo 
the  loss  of  voting  rights  in  the  Assembly  of 
the  member  State  just  mentioned  |  Haiti]. 
under  the  first  sentence  of  article  19.  had  a 
formal  count  of  vote  taken  place  in  the  pres- 
ence of   a   representative  of   that    State. 


He  added  that  he  was  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  correspondence  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Fifth  Committee,  which  is 
considering  the  financial  problem  •so 
that  he  may  be  informed  of  the  situa- 
tion which  will  give  rise  to  the  loss  of 
voting  rights  in  the  Fifth  Committee  of 
the  member  concerned  if  the  situation 
is  not  previously   rectified." 

This  formal  correspondence  makes  it 
unmistakably  clear  that  the  Secretary 
General  and  the  President  of  the  Assem- 
bly have  no  question  whatever  about  the 
fact  that  the  application  of  article  19  is 
obligatory  and  automatic. 

In  a  less  formal  fashion,  the  President 
of  the  Assembly  spelled  out  the  situation 
when  he  appeared  on  'Meet  the  Press" 
on  the  following  Sunday.  May  19.  I 
should  like  to  quote  .several  questions 
and  answers  from  the  transcript  of  that 
program: 

Question  Do  you  believe  this  sanction 
I  article  19 1  should  be  applied  now  to 
countries  •   •   •  such  as  Haiti   •   •   •? 

Answer.  The  matter  has  nothing  to  do 
witii  my  opinion  or  belief.  The  article  Is 
perfectly  clear.  Article  19  of  the  charter 
says  that  when  that  situation  arises  which 
you  have  mentioned,  that  a  member  Is  in 
default  up  to  a  certain  point,  it  has  no 
vote  m  the  Assembly.  It  Is  not  for  me  to 
decide  whether  it  has  or  it  hasn't.  The 
English  version  says  it  shall  have  no  vole 
and  the  French  version  says  it  cannot  vote. 
It  applies  automatically   •    •    •. 

Question.  If  Haiti  had  shown  up  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session  and  been  in  arrears 
as  it  was.  you  would  not  have  allowed  Haiti 
to  vote? 

Ai!swcr  If  a  vote  had  been  taken  and 
Haiti  had  been  present.  I  would  have  had 
to  announce  that  Haiti  would  not  be  able 
to  participate  in  the  vote. 

Quet^tion  And  if  the  Soviet  Union  •  •  • 
next  year,  for  instance— in  sufficiently  In 
arrears  to  lose  its  vote— would  vou  deprive 
it   from  exercising  its  vote? 

Answer  It  ha.s  nothing  to  do  with  any 
particular  member.  All  members  stand 
on  the  same  footing. 

Question  Is  there  a  general  feeling  in 
the  General  Assembly  that  anv  country 
that  falls  in  arrears  must  be  automatically 
deprived  of  its  vot«? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
the  feeling  In  the  Assembly  or  not.  but  that 
is  what  the  charter  says. 

Question.  So  it  would  go  into  effect  auto- 
mnticiilly  and  maybe  some  50  members  of 
the  Assembly  could  lose  their  votes  in  the 
near   future? 

Answer.  If  50  were  in  default. 

So  there  we  have  it  in  stark  and  un- 
equivocal terms:  the  sanction  is  there:  it 
is  mandatory:  and  it  is  automatic  The 
result  is  that  9  of  the  10  delinquent  mem- 
bers paid  up  to  retain  their  right  to  vote, 
and  the  19th.  Haiti,  having  stayed  away 
from  the  meetings  of  the  current  ses.sion 
last  week  to  avoid  the  penalty,  paid  up 
over  the  weekend. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  the  evi- 
dence is  that  article  19  is,  in  fact,  taken 
.seriously:  the  evidence  is  that  the  sanc- 
tion in  article  19  already  is  working;  the 
evidence  is  that  there  are  teeth  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  to  en- 
force the  principle  of  collective  financial 
responsibility,  and  most  of  the  members 
know  it. 

One  big  question  remains.  'Will  the  few 
nations  which  have  not  yet  accepted  the 
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fact  of  article  19  or  the  validity  of  the 
opinion  of  the  International  Court,  or 
both,  force  a  constitutional  crisis  in  the 
United  Nations  next  year  by  directly 
challenging  article  19? 

I  would  not  risk  a  prediction  about  So- 
viet policy  on  this  point.  But  I  would 
point  out  that  on  Wednesday  morning 
the  Soviet  delegate  in  the  Fifth  Commit- 
tee made  a  long  and  vehement  speech  in 
which  he  denied  the  let,'ality  of  any 
peacekeeping  operation  not  initiated  by 
the  Security  Council,  not  operated  di- 
rectly by  the  Security  Council  or  its  ap- 
pointed agent,  and  not  financed  on  a 
patteiTi  of  contributions  determined  by 
the  Security  Council.  He  stated  flatly 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  refuse  to 
pay  a  kopek  toward  the  Middle  East  or 
Congo  operation,  would  refuse  to  pay 
assessments  for  retirement  of  the  bond 
issue,  would  refuse  to  help  pay  for  the 
U.N.  Commission  in  Korea,  the  U.N. 
Truce  Supervision  Organization  for 
Palestine,  the  U.N.  Field  Service,  or  even 
the  technical  assistance  program  oper- 
ated by  UN.  Headquarters,  the  latter  on 
the  grounds  that  the  Secretary  General 
Is  operating  that  program  under  the 
guidance  of  the  western  clique. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Soviet  delegate  on  one  point.  "The  situ- 
ation now  confronting  the  United  Na- 
tions," he  said  on  Wednesday,  "is  not  a 
financial  crisis,  but  an  illusion  of  a  polit- 
ical situation." 

The  political  situation  i.s  that  the  So- 
viet Union  does  not  want  a  United  Na- 
tions with  a  capacity  to  act  in  either  the 
peacekeeping  or  the  economic  and  social 
fields.  This  is  not  new.  This  has  been 
the  Soviet  aim  from  the  beginning.  This 
was  behind  the  Soviet  effort  to  ham- 
string the  Secretariat  with  the  notorious 
Ti-oika  proposal  to  inject  a  Soviet  veto 
power  into  the  whole  administrative  ap- 
paratus of  the  U.N.  And  it  is  behind 
the  present  Soviet  drive  to  withhold  op- 
erating funds  until  the  U.N.  is  forced 
into  bankruptcy  or  is  forced  to  dismantle 
its  peacekeeping  missions. 

So  what  we  have  seen.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  last  9  months  or  so.  is  not  a  reso- 
lution of  the  financial  crisis  of  the  United 
Nations  in  financial  terms,  but  a  clarifi- 
cation of  the  constitutional  issue   that 
underlies  the  money  problem.     We  have 
seen  the  establishment  of  the  necessary 
precedents  for  a  resolution  of  that  con- 
stitutional  issue — either  by   an  accept- 
ance by  all  members  of  collective  respon- 
sibility, or  by  a  loss  of  voting  privileges 
in  the  Assembly  which,  in  turn,  might 
raise   the  question   of   continued  mem- 
bership  by    important   nations.     If   the 
constitutional    issue    does    come    to    a 
head — and  I  anticipate  it  must  at  the 
next    General    Assembly— the    outcome 
will    either    strengthen    materially,    or 
weaken  materially,  the  Unit<?d  Nations. 
I   might   point  out.   however,   that  as 
this  situation  has   unraveled   in   recent 
months,   the   United    Nations   has   con- 
tinued to  play  its  vital  peacekeeping  roles 
in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Congo — and 
I  am  heartened  by  this  fact — which  serve 
the  interests  of  this  counti-y  and  all  na- 
tions which  seek  peace  and  order  around 
the  world.     The  operational  capacity  of 


the  UN.  has  not  been  crippled  despite 
anguished  predictions  of  bankruptcy  on 
the  morrow.  The  responsible  members — 
and  I  am  proud  to  recall  that  the  United 
States  stands  in  the  forefront  of  that 
category — have  refused  to  be  either  bul- 
lied or  bored  into  quitting  the  cause  of 
peace  and  order. 

Meanwhile,  the  problem  remains  of 
financing  the  continuing  operation  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  greatly  reduced  op- 
eration m  the  Congo. 

This,  as  wc  all  know,  is  the  subject 
of  current  debate  and  negotiations  at 
the  Special  Assembly  now  meeting  for 
that  purpose.  I  therefore  shall  not  spec- 
ulate on  the  outcome  of  these  delibera- 
tions, except  to  make  one  point. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  in 
these  discussions  is  that  the  Special 
A.ssembly  should  confine  itself  to  agree- 
ment on  a  formula  for  financing  the 
two  peacekeeping  operations  for  the 
second  half  of  the  calendar  year  1963. 
for  which  no  provision  has  yrt  been 
made.  The  fact  that  the  United  States 
does  not  wish  to  go  beyond  this  question 
at  this  time  has  been  interpreted  by 
some  as  an  abandonment  of  the  search 
for  a  permanent  formula  to  finance  all 
peacekeeping  operations  that  might 
arise  in  the  future. 

If  that  is  what  it  Ls.  then  I  suggest  to 
the  members  that  the  United  States  has 
done  well  to  abandon  any  such  search  at 
this  time.  With  the  crystal  ball  as 
cloudy  as  it  is  at  the  moment — with  no 
way  of  foretelling  what  peacekeeping 
missions  the  United  Nations  will  be 
called  upon  to  undertake  in  the  future — 
it  is,  in  my  mind,  the  better  part  of  wis- 
dom to  reserve  our  position  and  to  main- 
tain the  maximum  degree  of  flexibility 
in  facing  the  unforeseeable.  A  long- 
tenn  solution  has  a  fine,  positive  ring 
to  it.  but  in  practical  politics  there  is 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  an  ad  hoc 
approach  to  specific  problems — one  by 
one,  as  they  arise  in  their  own  sets  of 
circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  all  watch  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest,  I  am  sure,  the 
further  unfolding  of  this  complex  crisis 
which  confronts  the  United  Nations.  The 
main  rca.son  for  my  speaking  about  it 
today  is  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  the  basic  point 
that  the  underlying  Issue  is  not  a  simple 
question  of  finding  the  S30  or  $40  million 
needed  to  maintain  two  peacekeeping 
forces  in  the  field  for  another  6  months. 
If  the  nations  of  the  world  were  agreed 
that  this  money  should  be  raised,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  would  be  no  very  great 
difficulty  in  raising  it. 

The  real  question  is  much  more  fun- 
damental than  that:  it  is  a  question  of 
collective  responsibility  for  collective 
action.  And  that  is  a  constitutional 
question;  it  is  a  question  of  what  kind 
of  a  United  Nations  the  members  want 
to  have — a  mere  forum  for  debate,  or 
an  organization  capable  of  executive 
action  to  preserve  the  peace,  to  restore 
order  when  the  peace  has  been  breached, 
and  to  help  manage  peaceful  change." 
If  we  understand  the  present  situation 
in  this  way,  we  will  take  our  eyes  off  the 
account    books   and   see   this   crisis   for 
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the    important    political    issue    that  tf 
really  is.  '' 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said- 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  afternoon 
I  said  I  would  make  a  statement  sudd^ 
mentary  to  the  \  ery  able  address  delir 
ered  earlier  today  by  the  Senator  froln' 
Idaho  1  Mr.  Church  I  on  the  crisis  in  ti? 
United  Nations.  ^^ 

Mr.  President,  it  is  becoming  increas 
ingly  evident  that  the  effort  to  expand 
the  use  of  international  organizatioiu 
and  the  rule  of  law  into  major  pea^ 
keeping  operations  in  the  world  is  en' 
countering  one  of  its  most  seriou^ 
threats  from  the  failure  of  two  of  the 
great  powers  of  the  United  Nations  to 
fulfill  their  obligations  to  it. 

As  I  had  occasion  to  stress  last  Friday 
before  the  .section  on  international  law 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  this 
failure  is  a  trial  for  the  new  nations  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  for  the  old. 

The  outcome  will  not  only  tell  us  how 
much  interest  in  the  rule  of  law  exist* 
among  the  new  nations  of  the  world,  it 
will  also  tell  us  the  future  of  the  United 
Nations  itself.  The  issue  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  organization,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  literally  a  constitutional  issue 
but  also  because  the  subject  matter  is 
the  lifeblood  of  most  organizations- 
money. 

Certainly  the  hopes  that  were  raised 
last  year  by  the  advisory  opinion  of  the 
World  Court,  holding  that  the  loss  of 
voting  rights  in  the  Assembly  is  appU- 
cable  to  failure  to  pay  special  assess- 
ments, have  been  dashed  by  the  flouting 
of  that  decision  by  two  so-called  great 
powers. 

Great  In  their  national  sclfishneas. 
great  in  their  obstructionism,  and  great 
in  their  stupidity.  France  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  notified  the  organization 
that  they  will  ignore  the  Courts  oplnioa 
Worse  yet,  they  have  gone  much  further 
in  their  undermining  of  the  organiza- 
tion, by  declarmg  their  refusal  to  pay 
the  part  of  their  regular  a.ssessment  that 
will  go  to  retire  the  bond  issue  necessi- 
tated by  their  failure  to  pay  the  special 
assessments. 

It  IS  one  of  the  great  ironies  of  history 
that  the  Congo  operation  was  oppoeed 
by  France  because  the  U.N.  tried  to  sal- 
vage a  new  nation  from  the  wreckage  of 
colonialism,  and  by  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
cause it  con.sidered  the  operation  'a  colo- 
nial aggression."  Between  the  two  of 
them,  these  two  nations,  that  are  more 
interested  in  nationalist  objectives  than 
in  world  peace,  may  yet  succeed  in  de- 
stroying the  U.N. 

Having  the  veto  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil has  not  been  enough  for  them;  they 
are  now  trying  to  veto  the  General  As- 
.sembly,  as  well.  If  they  are  allowed  to 
do  that.  It  will  not  be  long  before  the 
United  Nations  will  peter  out  in  just 
about  the  .same  fashion  as  did  the  League 
of  Nations.  One  can  only  wonder  how 
much  destruction  France  and  Russia 
must  undergo  before  they  learn  the  les- 
sons of  history. 

But  neither  of  the  two  great  "delin- 
quents" has  made  any  suggestion  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  incapable  of  paying.  I 
use  advisedly  the  term  "delinquents,"  for 
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prance  and  Russia  stand  before  the  world 
today,  in  respect  of  the  clear  moral  and 
legal  obligations  they  owe  the  United 
Nations,  as  delinquents,  and  they  should 
be  so  branded. 

Because  the  organization  undertook 
actions  and  programs  with  which  they 
disagreed.  Fiance  and  Russia  are  refus- 
ing to  contribute  their  share  of  the  fi- 
nancing of  those  actions.  As  we  know, 
the  Russians  have  drawn  up  a  list  of 
deductions  which  they  will  make  from 
their  regular  contribution,  including 
their  share  of  the  cost  of  the  Congo  op- 
eration, and  of  the  Middle  East  emer- 
gency force,  the  remnants  of  the  Korea 
operation,  and  the  United  Nations  field 
ser^^ce,  which  means  the  United  Nations 
trouble-shooting  mi.ssions  overseas.  In 
addition,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  announced 
that  Its  contribution  to  the  technical  as- 
sistance budget  will  henceforth  be  made 
in  rubles,  for  expenditure  only  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

So  at  long  last  wc  have  "smoked  out" 
Russia  on  that  issue.  Let  no  one  forget 
that  our  United  Nations  payments,  for 
its  expenditures  and  its  programs,  are 
evaluated  in  terms  of  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  But  because  Russia  can  change 
her  rate  of  exchange  by  flat  and — inter- 
estingly enoujih — can  follow  a  policy  of 
a  rate  of  exchange  not  on  a  uniform 
basis,  but  on  a  program  basis,  payment 
in  rubles  can  very  often  be  worthless 
payments. 

I  encountered  the  strategy  of  the  Rus- 
sians as  a  congressional  delegate  to  the 
I5th  General   Assembly   of   the   United 
Nations.    One  of  my  tasks  was  to  rep- 
resent the  United  States  in  negotiating 
for  our  Government   for   contributions 
from  the  respective  members  to   carry 
on  the  so-called  nonregular  activities  of 
the  United  Nations  in  the  field  of  hu- 
manitarian   causes — the    whole    list    of 
United  Nations  activities  which  fall  un- 
der the  direction,  so  far  as  our  repre- 
sentative is  concerned,  of  the  great  Paul 
Hoffman.     That  was  the  first  year  when 
so  many  new  African  nations  were  seated 
in  the  United  Nations.     The  delegate  for 
the  Russian  Grovernment  made  its  offer 
before   the    delegate    from    the    United 
States  was  called  upon  for  the  U.S.  offer 
for  negotiation  purposes.     The  Russian 
staged  a  propacanda  "10  strike."  for  in 
a  paper  which  he  read— which  is  always 
done  by  the  Russian  delegates,  because 
they  are  not  free  to  leave  their  written 
instructions — he  announced  that  the  So- 
viet Union  was  going  to  double  its  con- 
tribution of  the  preceding  year. 

The  conference  exploded  with  an  ova- 
tion, for  that  was  a  great  propaganda 
strike  for  the  Ru.ssians.  I  was  satisfied 
that  It  did  not  mean  what  it  seemed  to 
mean,  but  at  the  moment  of  its  an- 
nouncement I  was  not  too  sure  what  it 
Old  mean.  There  was  little  time  avail- 
able to  reflect  on  the  announcement  as 
the  Russian  went  on  and  read  the  state- 
ment of  his  government. 

But  Senators  should  have  seen  the 
layorable  reaction  immediately  of  the 
delegates  of  the  new  African  nations, 
ui  course,  the  Ru.ssian  delegate  forgot 

^r^l?  °'^^  ^^^^  ^^^y  had  paid  only  24 
Percent  of  their  last  contribution  and 
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they  were  in  arrears  76  percent.  At  least 
I  felt  a  question  ought  to  be  asked.  So 
on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Goverrunent,  I  said 
that  if  the  Soviet  Union  had  doubled  its 
contribution  to  this  great  humanitarian 
program  of  the  United  Nations,  I  desii-ed 
to  be  the  first,  on  behalf  of  my  Govern- 
ment, to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  then  I  pointed 
out  that  all  contributions  are  evaluated 
on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
and  I  asked  the  Russian  delegate  if  the 
Russian  contribution  was  to  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  four  or  eight  rubles  to  the 
dollar. 

Within  a  few  seconds  the  import  of 
my  question  sank  into  the  assembled 
group  and  into  the  head  of  the  Russian 
His  angry  reply  followed  quickly.  It  was 
soon  recognized  by  the  other  delegates 
that,  of  course,  an  offer  to  double  a  con- 
tribution meant  nothing  unless  the 
countiy  making  the  offer  were  willing  to 
state  what  their  rate  of  exchange  would 
be  in  evaluating  the  contribution. 

Do  not  forget  that  Russian  delegates 
are  never  free  to  leave  their  written  in- 
structions. So  in  his  reply,  the  only 
thing  the  Russian  said  apart  from  his 
written  instruction  was  that  it  was  clear 
that  the  U.S.  delegate  did  not  either 
understand  or  did  not  want  to  under- 
stand the  announcement  of  his  govern- 
ment; so  he  would  read  it  again  for  our 
benefit.  All  he  did  was  to  reread  his 
written  instructions.  That  action  imme- 
diately made  clear  to  the  other  delegates 
how  accurate  was  the  implication  of  my 
question. 

So  now  at  least  we  have  the  Russians 
out  in  the  open.  They  are  now  saying 
that  their  contribution  to  the  technical 
assistance  budget  will  henceforth  be 
made  in  rubles  and  not  dollars,  which  in 
my  judgment  means  that  their  contribu- 
tion will  be  worth  exactly  what  they  wish 
to  make  it  worth  by  fiat. 

ACTION     OP     OTHER     MEMBEHS     IN    APPLYING 
CHARTER    WILL    BE    EQUALLY    IMPORTANT 

The  next  question  is  what  the  General 
Assembly  will  do  about  Pi-ance  and 
Russia. 

I  wish  to  say  from  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate today,  for  the  benefit  of  the  head  of 
the  American  delegation,  Adlai  Steven- 
son. It  Is  up  to  you,  as  the  head  of  the 
American  delegation,  in  your  conversa- 
tion with  this  administration,  to  decide 
what  the  American  course  of  action  will 
be  in  the  United  Nations.  So  far  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  con- 
cerned, the  American  delegation  cannot 
justify,-  I  say  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  "duck- 
ing, evading  or  ignoring  this  basic  issue." 

The  issue  is  whether  or  not  the 
U.S.  delegation  at  the  United  Nations 
will  take  the  lead  in  insisting  that  the 
rule  of  law  be  followed  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  desire  to  say  to  Mr.  Adlai  Ste- 
venson that  I  am  not  interested  in  the 
kind  of  argument  heard  for  so  many 
years  from  our  State  Department  and 
from  our  representatives  in  the  United 
Nations  to  justify  a  soft-pedal  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  for  letting 
something  slip  past  instead  of  awaken- 
ing it  when  it  is  a  basic  issue  that  ought 
to  be  awakened.  The  American  delegate 
and   the   Ambassador  representing   the 


United  States  in  the  United  Nations  must 
insist  that  we  find  out  what  nations  in 
the  United  Nations  are  willing  to  stand 
for  a  rule  of  law.  If  the  rule  of  law  is  not 
going  to  be  carried  out  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  United  Nations  will  wither 
and  die. 

The  best  way  to  keep  the  United  Na- 
tions vital  is  to  follow  the  charter  and 
insist  upon  the  law  set  out  in  the  charter 
being  followed  by  France,  Russia,  and 
every  other  nation. 

I  wish  to  say  to  our  Ambassador  in  the 
United  Nations  that  it  will  be  but  a  face- 
saving  tactic  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  fail  to  raise  this  issue.  Let  us 
have  it  out  in  the  United  Nations,  for 
we  have  two  delinquents — France  and 
Russia— and  I  want  to  know  how  many 
members  of  the  United  Nations  are  will- 
ing to  ignore  their  delinquency  or  to  con- 
tribute to  their  delinquency,  or  to  con- 
done it. 

The  advisory  opinion  of  the  World 
Court  was  issued  last  year.  I  ask  Sena- 
tors not  to  forget  that  the  United  SUtes 
was  a  leader  in  calling  upon  the  World 
Court  for  that  advisory  opinion.  I  as- 
sume it  was  not  our  intention  to  receive 
the  advisoiT  opinion  and  file  it.  I  as- 
sume that  we  desired  an  advisoi-y  opin- 
ion in  order  to  activate  it.  The  time  has 
come  for  activation.  So  the  next  ques- 
tion is.  What  will  the  General  Assembly 
do  about  it? 

Under  article  XIX  of  the  charter  the 
following  language  appears: 

A  member  of  the  United  Nations  which  is 
in  arrears  In  the  payment  of  its  financial 
contributions  to  the  Organization  shall  have 
no  vote  In  the  General  Assembly  if  the 
amounts  of  its  arrears  equals  or  exceeds  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  due  from  it  for 
the  preceding  two  full  years. 

I  sat  in  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  as  a  delegate  of  this  Govern- 
ment. It  was  one  of  the  greatest  privi- 
leges and  honors  ever  bestowed  upon  me 
I  know  something  about  the  procedures 
of  the  United  Nations  as  a  result  of  that 
experience. 

I  desire  to  say  to  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
Mr.  Stevenson,  that  in  my  judgment 
there  is  but  one  course  of  action  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  fol- 
low in  the  United  Nations,  and  that  is  for 
the  American  Ambassador  to  raise  a 
point  of  order  and  challenge  Haiti, 
France.  Russia,  and  any  other  nation  if 
any  nation  2  years  in  arrears  attempts  to 
vote,  and  if  there  is  an  indication  on  the 
part  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  United 
Nations  to  allow  them  to  vote. 

I  should  like  to  read  again  the  lan- 
guage of  the  charter : 

A  member  of  the  United  Nations  which  is 
In  arrears  in  the  payment  of  Its  financial 
contributions  to  the  Organization  shall  have 
no  vote  in  the  General  Assembly  if  the 
amounts  of  Its  arrears  equals  or  exceeds  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  due  from  it  for 
the  preceding  two  full  years. 


If  Prance  and  Russia  fall  under  the 
restrictions  of  that  rule,  then  I  wish  to 
say  that  Mr.  Stevenson,  as  our  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations,  has  the 
clear  obligation  to  insist  that  the  rule 
be  carried  out. 

The  governing  language.  I  point  out, 
does  not  make  the  penalty  permissive, 
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but  says  "shall  have  no  vote."  as  was 
brought  out  so  ably  earlier  this  afternoon 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
!  Mr  Church  ! .  The  only  exception  is 
contained  in  the  next  sentence  which 
allows  the  Assembly  to  permit  the  mem- 
ber to  vote  if  it  IS  satisfied  that  the  fail- 
ure to  pay  is  due  to  conditions  beyond 
the  control  of  the  member,  an  exception 
which  does  not  apply  either  to  France 
or  Russia. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  ability 
to  pay.  They  stand  before  the  world  as 
confessed  delinquents.  They  have  no  in- 
tention of  paying. 

are  several  ways  in 

the  issue  before  the 

One  is  by  the  point 

Ljested.     Another,  of 


y 


^^ 


Of  course,  there 
which  one  can  get 
General  Assembly. 
of  order  I  have  su^ 


course,  is  by  introduction  of  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  in 
respect  to  the  issue  of  delinquency  raised 
by  France  and  Russia. 

If  the  General  Assembly  declines  to 
apply  the  advisory  opinion  of  this  Court 
that  failure  to  pay  special  assessments 
falls  under  article  19.  and  if  the  Assembly 
declines  to  apply  article  19  to  failure  to 
pay  assessments,  then  the  Assembly  will 
have  acquiesced  in  its  own  death  war- 
rant. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  thai  the  United 
States  and  every  other  member  will  be 
guided  by  what  the  Assembly  does.  If 
the  Assembly  chooses  to  rewrite  the 
charter  by  failing  to  enforce  one  of  its 
major  provisions,  then  the  United  States 
will  have  little  choice  but  to  adopt  the 
same  de  facto  system  of  limiting  our 
U-N.  payments  to  those  activities  with 
which  we  are  in  sympathy,  and  mnoring 
our  assessments  for  the  others 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear  to  Mr. 
Stevenson  that  this  policy  should  never 


be  adopted  by  the  United  States  unless 
and  until  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  by  formal  action  modifies  ar- 
ticle 19  as  far  as  its  procedures  are  con- 
cerned and  goes  on  record  as  aidint;  and 
contributing  to  the  delinquency  of 
France  and  Russia,  and  anyone  else  who 
becomes  2  years  in  arrears  saying,  m 
effect.  "Anyone  else  who  wants  to  fol- 
low a  pattern  of  delinquency  is  free  to 
do  so." 

If  that  is  what  the  United  Nations  de- 
cides to  do,  then  we  cannot  justify  to  the 
American  taxpayers  our  continuing  to 
pour  millions  of  dollars  into  the  United 
Nations,  paying  for  the  bills  that  delin- 
quent members  should  share  in  paying. 

If  the  United  Nations  takes  this  sad 
course  of  action  there  will  be  a  mur- 
dering of  the  United  Nations,  a  killing 
of  the  United  Nations,  for  the  United 
Nations  could  not  long  exist  after  such 
formal  action  on  the  part  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

We  have  already  been  through  a  dis- 
cussion in  the  Senate  of  the  U.N.  tech- 
nical assistance  program  for  Cuba,  and 
the  publication  of  some  questionable 
documents  by  UNESCO  I  think  the 
matter  was  fairly  well  resolved  on  the 
basis  of  the  universality  of  the  oiganiza- 
tion.  Failure  to  apply  article  19  will 
alter  that  basis  considerably. 

It  is  one  thing  to  make  voluntary  the 
participation  in  a  police  action  voted  by 
the  General  A.ssembly;  but  it  is  quite 
another  for  a  member  to  ignore  the  de- 
cision of  the  Assembly  to  as.sess  all  mem- 
bers for  its  expense  It  is  optional  to 
participate  in  a  peace  keeping  function 
recommended  by  the  Assembly:  but  it  is 
not  optional  to  decline  to  pay  what  the 
Assembly  has  a.ssessed  its  members  un- 
less such  a  nation  accepts  the  penalty  of 
loss  of  voting  rights. 


If  they  want  to  persist  in  their  rpfi, 
to    pay.    then    Fiance    and    the   So 
Union  would  be  wise  to  accept  theanni" 
cation  of  article  19.    Above  all   thp  a 
sembly  must   insist   on   its  enforcemp^; 
If  it  wishes  to  have  any  real  impacTr 
the  (ireat  events  of  today's  world 

Thus,  the  fate  of  the  United  Natm 
lies  with  the  small  powers  as  well  as  a-h 
the  large  powers.     We  are  seeing  onr 
again    that   neither    the   large   nor  t^! 
small  is  alone  in  the  world.    It  is  to  ih° 
shame  of  France  and  Russia  that  thp* 
have  refused  to  live  up  to  their  interna 
tional  responsibilities;  but  the  world  n 
i^anization  can  survive  their  action  if  th 
other  nations  do  live  up  to  their  resoon 
sibilities.      If    not.    if    the    payment  nf 
United   Nations  dues  becomes  a  pureiv 
voluntary  matter,  if  the  cost  of  peace 
keeping  functions  is  borne  only  by  ihos^ 
countries  which  voted  for  the  function 
then  the  road  ahead  for  the  U.N.  will  be 
all  downhill. 

In  conclusion.  I  .shall  ask  that  there 
be  printed  as  part  of  my  remarks  certair 
tables  showing  United  Nations  flnancia' 
problems.  They  make  clear  that  manv 
nations  are  in  arrears  on  their  UN.  pay. 
ments.  .some  owing  very  large  amouoU. 

But  only  France  and  Russia  are  de- 
liberately fiouting  the  will  of  thf 
A.ssembly  and  the  decision  of  the  World 
Court  Those  in  arrears  outside  o' 
France  and  the  Communist  bloc  have 
continued  to  expiess  a  hope  and  inten- 
tion of  paying. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted at  this  point  a  part  of  the  semi- 
annual report  on  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  from  the 
Department  of  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pages 
of  the  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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71.1, 
70.8 

.  ....  ,- 

I960 

1961 

January-June  1962 ..... 

.'.  \i1,  M 

Total  l«lance  due 

37,  Mia 

Unite<l  Nations  Congo  account: 

July- December  I960 

January-Oetotier  1961 

November  1961-June  1962 1.-I""!!!""""""""!!"!"!!"""!! 

«  «,  900. 000 

100,000,000 

80,000.000 

3,900,000 
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Nations  Operation  in  the  Congo 

' 

I21,«M,IM 

"  Sotu-ce:  United  Nations  statement  on  the  collection  of  contribntions  as  at  Dec. 
2  Contributions  to  the  regular  budget  prior  to  1959  arc  fully  collected. 


'  Inchides  new  memt>ers'  as!ics.<:nient.<:. 

*  Total  costs,  including  airlift,  amounted  to  »«JO,ni»»,000. 
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13.036 
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10.  4.12 
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2,'2i8,'437" 
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34,535 
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3,  Ka.  961 
12(1.407 

l.Kri. -iW 
357,  449 

1,792,98.1 
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13, 813 
412.389 
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t'pper  Volta ".II"" 

I'ruguay 

Venezuela 

Yemen. IIIIII 

Vugo.slavia "I 


fiei'ular 

buii|,'<'l 


$24, 746 


Unite<l 

-Nations 

Kiiiergeiicy 

Force 


Total. 


29,702 


41.717 
40,100 


140,000 
24,734 
55,058 


384, 9ai) 

"8,'926 
45, 715 
32,717 


2.31*2 


9S3,7(« 

3.  C!r2. 107 

342,  672 


21.  744 
125,055 

'26,"  885' 


$:m.  108 

3,722 

19,845 

'  ai.'ioi' 


15 

527.028 

29.  451 

20,340 


3.6U7 
4,983 


28, 241 
:«),340 
94,  408 
47.  .3-29 
.  209. 004 

37.V2;V)' 

5,1.309 

971 


867,164 
71,118 

2I946 

4,983 


1.700,  KM 

14.  218,2H« 

317,  409 


United  Na- 

t  ions  Oper- 

uiiouiuihe 

Congo 


Habinee 

due,  lU>i2 

and  prior 

ycjirs 


17,  747,  863 


$33,604 
17.612 
12,108 


7.949 

17,330 

14.321 

002,331 

ll7,82;i 

23,977 


23.978 
15,386 


23.977 
23,978 
64,337 

ilwiQls" 

161,919 

7'7.  181 

.12.  095 

7.994 

7,507 

1.249,477 

771,483 


8,745 
24,983 

34li08 


25,465 
15,387 


4,237,317 

32, 052,  762 

206,110 

2, 936,  578 

"i6l4.S2' 
70,332 

3(r2,917 
33,664 

299.368 


$•17.  772 
4('>.  (NO 
31,U53 

.34litl8 

7,  (♦49 

l7.;«o 

14,3.36 

1,129.3.19 

147.  274 

80.025 


69.  3K! 
60,409 


140,000 

76.  !t,12 

109.382 

1.18,  745 

47,  329 

3,  ,106.  s:<9 

101.919 

1.  141, -W 

l.i;i.  119 

41.(iN2 

7,  V)7 

1.249.477 

1,638,017 

73,  .110 

28I405 
20,370 


6,  921, 127 

49,903,117 

926.  I  Ml 

2,  930,  578 

'.ViliMl 
220.  970 
3(r2,yi; 
94,  f.17 
299,3.18 


27,046,639 


76,209,612 


121,604,114 


Summar;,  of  1962  and  prior  ycar^'  arnaragcs  owed  the  Cnitul  Xadons  a.  of  Dec.  31,  1U6J 


rommunist  bliK: 

.\lluuiia 

BuifTafia. ...... ... 

Hycloni.ssiHii"  S.V.rIIII 

('iwhoslakia 

lluDcary 

Folaiid I 

Romania. 

Ikrainiiui  S..S.1{..."" 
r.S.S.Ft I 


Repular 
budget 


Sul>total- 


$1.1, 

240. 
549. 
02.1, 
3H4. 
8, 
9)vJ, 
3,  (W2, 


04s 

(MM 
413 
2.'-.5 
000 
920 
926 
700 
107 


UNEF 

$34.KlX 

129,  30li 

443,  701 

822,112 

402. 92H 

1,  2<Kt,  OOl 

375.  230 

1,700,104 

14,21\288 

UNOC 


S-;i3. 604 

141, 0.M 
1.108,811 
2,218,4.37 

734.270 
l.s,12.91,1 

7,17,  Ihl 

4.2;<7.317 

32,  052,  702 


Total 


,Th3.  420 
:i.17, 449 
1.792,  t»85 
3,  .189,  804 
1.  762, 868 
3, 606, 8;» 
1.  HI,  337 
0.921.  127 
V.K'J>i\.  1.17 


6,587,7-23      19,394,841 


43,  130,412 


60,118,970 


Cuba 

Belgium 

France. 

.\nib  States 

China  

All  others 


Total  arrearages. .. 


Regular 
budget 


$199,404 
798,  899 

"4171064 
,1, 923,  775 
3,  820, 338 

17,747.803 


UNEF 


$191,001 
158,  778 

«72,"o54 

4.  isa,  s:<7 

3,040,1-28 


UNOC 


Total 


27.046.039 


$205.  .198 

2,  870,  284 

14.180,015 

591.  20s 

.1.7.11.743 

9.  462, 352 


70,209.612 


$.100,  (((■k3 

3,  833,  901 

14.  IHO.  (ii."; 

l.(«(l.  W20 

1 .1,  SG.1.  3.Vj 

16,  3-.'.'.  KIS 


121,004,114 


FRANCE,  UNITED  STATES,  AND  NATO 

Mr.  MORSE.     In  a  few  days  I  shall 
discuss  at  .some  length  on  the  floor  of 
•Jie  Senate  another  field  of  international 
affairs  in  which  France  is  delinquent.     I 
have  already  di.scu.ssed  it  on  three  sepa- 
rate occa.sions.   but  the  knowledge  and 
memory  of  my  party's  administration  in 
Washirmton  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy 
m  respect  to  Europe  and   NATO  needs 
to  be  constantly  refreshed. 
.  Lot  me  say  now  that  I  have  not  been 
impressed    at    all— not    at    all— bv    the 
st«t«mcnus  made  by  the  French  emis- 
sary in  Washington  over  the  weekend  in 
f^is  negotiations  with  the  Pre.sident  and 
»ith  the  Secretary  of  State.     They  evi- 
denced the  age-old  deception  of  diplo- 
macy whose  pujpose  it  is  to  promote  an 


objective  while  convincing  one's  host 
that  an  entirely  different  objective  is 
sought.  In  some  parts  of  this  country, 
we  would  call  it  the  old  shell  game.  In 
my  opinion,  the  statements  of  this 
French  emi.ssary  do  not  mean  what  they 
purport  to  mean  when  one  stops  to 
analyze  them,  and  I  shall  go  into  that  at 
some  length  before  the  week  is  over. 

There  Is  nothing  in  any  statement 
made  by  the  French  emissary  which 
gives  any  hope  to  the  American  taxpay- 
ers that  France  is  going  to  change  her 
course  of  action  vis-a-vis  the  United 
states.  I  say  to  the  American  farmers 
that  there  is  not  a  syllable  in  any  state- 
ment made  by  the  French  emissary  in 
Washington  over  the  weekend  which 
gives  any  hope  to  the  American  farmers 


that  there  is  to  be  an  end  to  the  dis- 
crimination being  practiced  by  France 
against  America  in  the  field  of  foreign 
trade  involving  agricultural  products. 

I  say  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  I 
am  not  interested  in  the  diplomatic  fiob- 
bledygook  of  the  State  Department   in 
its  public  statements,  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, add  up  to  doing  a  "snow  job"  for 
France  on  the  American  people.     That 
goes  also  for  the  pronouncements  coming 
out  of  Ottawa  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
for  in  my  judgment  nothing  was  accom- 
plished   at   Ottawa    which   in   any   way 
changes  the  position  of  France  in  regard 
to  her  plans  for  a  nationalistic  nuclear 
program.    Nothing  came  out  of  Ottawa, 
I  say  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  which 
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will  get  my  vote  for  NATO,  as  NATO 
problems  come  before  the  Forei'^n  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  Senate,  because 
in  my  judgment  the  time  has  come  to 
hnve  it  out  over  the  future  of  NATO. 

I  shall  point  out  in  some  detail  my 
reasons  for  taking  the  position  that  we 
cannot  justify  treating  NATO  except  in 
tei-ms  of  the  fact  that  it  is  both  a  mili- 
tary and  an  economic  pact:  and  in  both 
respects  Prance  is  delinquent  in  connec- 
tion with  her  NATO  obligations,  as  she 
is  delinquent  in  respect  to  her  other  mili- 
tary obligations. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  regard  to  Ottawa.  I  apply 
also  to  Mr.  Herter  in  regard  to  Geneva. 
In  my  judgment,  the  press  releases  that 
have  come  from  the  American  diplo- 
mats on  what  is  supposed  to  have  tran- 
spired in  Geneva  represent  another 
"snow  job."  covering  up  not  only  the 
transgressions  of  France,  but  the  trans- 
gressions of  some  other  NATO  allies  in 
connection  with  GATT  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  trade  obligations  flowing 
out  of  an  alleged  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  which  long  ago  lost  the 
word  'reciprocal"  from  it. 

So  we  move  into  this  historic  debate 
on  foreign  policy  between  now  and  next 
Christmas.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if 
we  took  a  recess  only  for  Christmas  din- 
ner, and  we  probably  will  have  our 
Thanksgiving  dinner  in  the  Senate  res- 
taurant. I  yield  to  no  one  in  this  body 
in  my  desire  to  support  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Nor  do  I  yield  to 
any  other  Senator  in  my  determination 
to  keep  faith  with  the  trust  of  my  oath 
to  take  me  where  the  facts  lead.  The 
facts  are  not  going  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  administration  is  going  with  re- 
spect to  NATO,  if  we  are  to  jud.ge  from 
the  nothingness  that  came  out  of  Otta- 
wa and  the  nothingness  that  came  out 
of  the  statements  of  the  French  emis- 
sary, and  the  nothingne.ss  that  came  out 
of  Geneva  on  trade  negotiations. 

I  do  not  intend  to  vote  with  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  field  of  foreign  pol- 
icy unless  this  administration  is  willing 
to  follow  a  course  of  action,  which  it 
presently  is  not  following,  that  will  do 
a  more  effective  job  of  protecting  the 
best  defense  weapon  we  have,  namely, 
the  economy  of  this  country. 


THE  SPACE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Mr.  President,  this 
Nation  has  had  cause  for  sreat  pride 
and  thankfulness  in  the  flight  of  Maj. 
Gordon  Cooper.  His  22  orbits  and  his 
safe  return  have  brought  increased  con- 
fidence to  the  space  program  But  had 
his  mission  not  ended  in  succes-s,  I  would 
still  discuss  today  this  Nation's  policy 
of  landing  Americans  on  the  moon  and 
bringing  them  back  safely  within  this 
decade. 

Over  the  recent  months,  there  has 
been  an  intensification  of  the  debate  on 
this  objective  and  I  feel  it  may  be  time 
to  bring  additional  perspective  to  the 
exchange.  I  believe  that  much  of  the 
criticism  is  well  intentioned  and  comes 
from  men  for  whose  scientific  credentials 


I  have  the  highest  respect.  It  may  be 
that  they  are  so  deeply  involved  in  their 
own  important  activities  that  they  have 
had  neither  the  time  nor  the  opportunity 
to  keep  current  with  the  broad  space  pro- 
gram. Some  criticism  comes  from  the 
misguided  and  misinformed,  and  I  would 
not  want  the  criticism  from  that  source 
especially  to  go  unanswered  I  would 
like  to  discuss  the  objections  raised  by 
both  of  these  sources. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  many  of 
the  statements  I  will  make  are  well- 
known  and  appreciated  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith,  ranking  minority  Member, 
and  members  of  the  committee  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  However,  even  at  the 
risk  of  repeating  what  is  known  to  mem- 
ber.s  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  and  by  oth- 
er Members  of  the  Senate,  for  the  sake 
of  clarity  and  understanding  I  will  say 
them  again. 

On  May  10,  the  stafT  of  the  Senate 
Republican  Policy  Committee,  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa, 
published  a  document  entitled  A  Matter 
of  Priority:  An  Examination  of  the 
Budtret  and  Benefits  of  the  Moon  Shot  in 
Relation  to  Other  National  Problems." 
The  report  at  least  serves  to  compile 
some  of  the  misconceptions  about  the 
Project  Apollo,  the  manned  lunar  land- 
ing program.  But  let  us  take  a  look  at 
the  impression  which  the  pamphlet 
leaves. 

MiriT.^RT 

The  document  states  that  those  in  fa- 
vor of  a  crash  program  and  an  all-out 
effort  to  place  a  man  on  the  moon  during 
this  decade"  contend  that  missiles  based 
on  the  moon  could  dominate  the  globe, 
and  that  the  moon  would  be  a  vantage 
point  for  observing  all  happenings  on 
earth. 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  lacks  a 
footnote  to  indicate  who  advocates  the 
moon  landing  for  those  reasons.  The  re- 
port totally  ignores  the  real  military  rea- 
sons which  were  advanced  by  President 
Eisenhower  when  he  recommended 
establishment  of  a  civilian  space  program 
to  Congress  on  April  2.  1958.  He  en- 
dorsed the  report  of  his  Science  Advisory 
Committee,  which  said : 

There  Is  the  defense  objective  for  the  de- 
velopment of  space  technology.  We  wish  to 
be  sure  that  space  ts  not  used  to  endanger 
our  security.  If  space  is  to  be  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  we  must  be  prepared  to  use 
space  to  defend  ourselves. 

Our  defense  objectives  in  space  were 
clearly  stated  last  month  in  Dallas  by 
Gen.  Thomas  S.  Power,  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  who 
said: 

We  must  continue  our  intensive  nonmlll- 
tary  effort  along  the  entire  spectrum  of  space 
and  space-related  sciences.  The  primary  re- 
sfxanslblllty  for  this  effort  rests  with  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Its  close  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  wUl  not  only  further  lt«  own  objec- 
tives of  the  peaceful  conquest  of  space  but 
also  help  create  the  building  blocks  for  the 
future  military  systems  which  may  be  re- 
quired, to  repeat  President  Kennedy's  words, 
"to  make  sure  that  space  Is  maintained  for 
peaceful  purposes. " 
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In  essence.  President  ELsenhower  «.. 
General    Power    were   saying   that  tl*^ 
Nation  cannot  afford  to  be  caught 
aware  in  space  by  the  Soviet  Union""' 

The  military  requirement  demanri.  t. 
development   of   the   basic   science  «n! 
technology  which  will  enable  us  to  ott 
ate  in  space  as  we  have  learned  to  aZ^' 
ate  on  land,  on  and  under  the 
in   the  air.  so  that   we 
ability  for  whatever 
interest  may  require. 

In    addition    to    the    technology    th 
space   program    is  making   these 
contributions   to  our  military 
and  national  security. 

We     have    established     a    worldwide 
trackum    and    data    acquisition   system 
and   an  excellent  communications  net 
work.  "' 

We   are    improving    our   organization 
and    management    capabilities    of  far 
reaching  programs. 

We  are  developing  high  thrust  booster? 
with  payload  capabilities  exceeding  any 
others  now  known  to  exist  in  the  world 

We  are  gainmg  experience  and  knowl 
ed.w  in  orbital  and  translunar  fl  ght 
including  the  development  of  superior 
guidance  and  control,  the  perfection  of 
rendezvous  and  docking  techniques,  and 
the  ability  to  maneuver  accurately  in  the 
space  environment. 

We  have  established  a  structure  of 
facilities  to  assemble,  test,  and  launch 
space  vehicles  which  will  serve  the 
Nation  s  needs  for  many  years  to  come 
plus  a  strong  industrial  base  which  will 
be  available  to  undertake  development 
and  manufacture  of  any  space  systems 
required  in  the  future. 

We  have  developed  great  scientific 
competence  in  the  Nation's  universitie? 
and  research  laboratories  on  a  broad 
basis  throughout  ihe  Nation. 

We  have  trained  increas-ng  numbers 
of  scientists  and  engineers  through  the 
NASA  policy  of  placing  re.search  work 
with  the  universities,  and  a  reservoir  of 
technicians  in  industry,  of  astronaut*. 
and  of  miltiary  pcrsoimel  in  services 
such  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  which 
is  respoivsible  for  about  75  percent  of 
NASA  construction. 

The  mastery  of  space  techniques 
learned  in  the  Mercuiy  project,  the  fol- 
low-on Gemini  techniques  of  earth  or- 
bital rendezvous  and  docking,  and  later 
the  Apollo  program  involving  more  com- 
plex manned  maneuvers  in  space  are  all 
adding  increment^i  of  e.ssenlial  kno\<I- 
edge  to  military  know-how  in  spac 
Armed  services  personnel  in  the  civilian 
space  program  are  gaining  militarily 
useful  experience  and  knowledge.  Most 
of  the  astronauus  have  been  outstanding 
individuals  from  the  military  services. 
Over  200  military  officers  from  the  serv- 
ices are  on  duty  in  NASA  headquarters 
and  field  installations. 

All  of  these  factors  indicate  that  in- 
sofar as  our  national  .security  is  con- 
cerned, the  development  of  this  basic 
structure  for  space  power,  and  the  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  technical  skill  re- 
quired to  enable  men  safely  to  explore 
the  moon  Is  probably  of  greater  conse- 
quence than  the  lunar  landing  itself. 


MORE    MILITART 

in  discussing  military  requirements, 
the  report  state's: 

Another  slgnincant  and  perhaps  imperative 
consideration  Is  the  effect  upi)n  our  national 
delense  program  caused  by  the  diversion  of 
electrical  and  mifsile  experts  to  the  far  outer 
^'p»ce  probes. 

This  statement   clearly    implies    that 
^e  space  program  is  doing  damage  to 
the  national  defense  effort.    I  would  wel- 
come specific  examples  of  diver.sion  of 
electrical  and  missile  experts  from  de- 
fense projecUs.     I   am   sure   the  Senate 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee would  go  into  this  matter.     The 
statement  completely   misses   the   point 
that  the  guidance  systems  of  the  missiles 
which    we    have    been     using    for    our 
manned  and  instrument  shots  are  modi- 
fied to  give  us  far  greater  precision  and 
are  more  reliable  than  the  guidance  sys- 
tems  of    the    military    version.    These 
NASA    launched     missiles     have     what 
amounts  to  pinpoint  accuracy  which  the 
miliurv-    mis.siles— because    of    tactical 
and  strategic    requirements — need    not 
possess.    Additionally,  the  accuracy  es- 
sential to  the  NASA   probes   will   be  of 
direct  value  to  the  military  .space  pro- 
gram where    rendezvous   for   inspection 
of  other  spacecraft  demands  the  high- 
est order  of  guidance.    The  statement  is 
made  in  the  report: 

Many  maliualii  it  is  essential  that  the 
Cnlted  States  produce  and  stockpile  the  most 
efficient  and  reliable  system  of  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  to  guarantee  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
(Torld  from  any  conceivable  aggressive  move. 

Mr.  President,  on  January  16.  1963,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse) 
provided  the  Senate,  in  a  speech  on  the 
floor,  with  a  study  by  the  Institute  of 
Strategic  Studies  in  London  which  iden- 
tified the  strategic  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tems of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Cnion  and  listed  the  numbers  and  nu- 
clear yield.  This  material  sub.sequently 
»as  put  into  tabular  form  by  the  Satur- 
day Review,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
«as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

strategic  nuclear  ueapon  systems 
operational  in  1963 


Strategic  nuclear  weapon  systems  operational 
in  1963 — Continued 
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N"<>TE.-'l'lii.s  oiMti  up  to  approxiiiinl^ty  2.500  delivery 
v.hiiles  cnrryiiit!  24.0  l.ijljuii  tons  ol  T.\T  prmivalent 
aiKi  jii'i-uk.s  down  to:  ' 

I-oiiti-ranKc:  435    delivery    vehiole.s 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  our 
major  military  delivery  vehicles  can  de- 
liver warheads  with  the  explosive  impact 
equivalent  to  more  than  20  billion  tons 
of  TNT.  We  have  a  variety  of  weapons 
to  assure  capacity  to  retaliate  against  a 
first  attack. 

The   launch   vehicle   program   of   the 
space  agency  has  been  designed  to  pro- 
vide  the   greate.st   flexibility   of   booster 
capability    for    the    lowest    investment. 
The   family    of    Saturns.   starting    with 
Saturn  I,  Saturn  IB.  and  Saturn  V  are 
all  presently  under  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment.    Their      payload      capacity 
starts  with  the  Saturn  Ts  ability  to  place 
up  to  22.000  pounds  in  a  100-mile  earth 
orbit,  the  Saturn  IB  capability  of  puttmg 
32.000  pounds  in  a  100-mile  orbit,  and  the 
Saturn  V,  with  a  capability  of  putting  a 
payload  of  240.000  pounds  m  near  earth 
orbit  and  carrying  90.000  pounds  to  the 
moon.     The  current  plan  calls  for  a  10- 
vehicle   development    program,   its  first 
flight  scheduled  for  1966.     In  visualizing 
the  flexibility  which  these  boosters  will 
give  the  country,  it  must  be  realized  that 
a  selective  booster  can  place  a  high  pay- 
load   into   low  orbit   and   a   low  weight 
payload  into  near  earth  orbits.     It  has  a 
wide    range   of   selectivity    of   scientific 
capability.     The     Saturn,     in     possible 
combination.^    with   other   vehicles,   can 
further  increase  this  flexibility.     Tvpical 
of  this  kind  of  flexibility  is  the  proposed 
present  Atlas-Centaur  arrangement  and 
the   Titan-Centaur   arrangement   under 
active  study  at  this  time.     Future  devel- 
opments in  the  launch  vehicle  program 
may  occur  at  both  ends  of  the  system. 
By  this  I  mean  the  first  stage  and  last 
stage    of    multistage    launch    vehicles. 
The  nuclear  rocket  comes  into  its  own 
when  u.sed  as  the  third  or  fourth  stage 
of  a  Saturn  combination.     Its  greatest 
utilization   is  in   the  higher  reaches  of 
space.     Then  It-s  economics  in  terms  of 
cost  per  pound  of  payload  in  orbit  is  very 
cheap  compared   to  the  same  payloads 
boosted    by    chemical   systems.     At    the 
other  end  of  the  launch  vehicle  system, 
the  concept  of  recoverable  boosters  be- 
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gins  to  have  extreme  interests.  The 
various  alternative  ways  of  designing 
recoverable  fii-st  stage  boosters,  with  its 
inherent  tremendous  savings  of  Its  re- 
usable features,  are  receiving  some  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  NASA,  the  De- 
fense Department,  and  others. 

CRASH     PROGRAM 

The  decision  to  try  to  land  a  man  on 
the  moon  by  1970  does  not  constitute  a 
crash    program.      The    decisionmaking 
process    does    not    allow    for    vacuums: 
failure  to  decide  on  a  schedule  for  at- 
tempting to  reach  the  moon  is  equivalent 
to  setting  no  deadline  at  all.     Work  is 
done  best — even  by  the  technical  com- 
munity—which IS  not  exempt  from  the 
laws  of  human  nature— when  a  specific 
goal  is  set.     An  objective  of  landing  on 
the  moon  in  the  1960's  was  chosen  a.s  the 
one  that  would  permit  us  to  work  for  a 
lunar   landing   in   a   rapid,   yet   efiRcient 
manner.     This  permits  us  to  work  at  a 
challenging  pace:   yet.  does  not  absorb 
a    greater   percentage    of    the    Nation's 
resources  than  our  country  can  afford. 
This  is  only  1  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  at  current  rate. 

Once  having  been  made— in  1961— the 
decision  is  subject  to  review  and  modi- 
fication every  year  at  budget  time  and 
can  be  modified  within  hmits.    Each  year 
at  budget  time   there  is  the  choice"  of, 
first,  moving  up  the  schedule  if  the  tech- 
nology permits:  second,  continuing  with 
our  baaic  timetable:  third,  slowing  down 
the    timetable    with    budget    cuts:     or, 
fourth,  abandoning  a  manned  space  pro- 
gram beyond  Project  Mercury  altogether. 
Project  Apollo  does  not  fit  the  de.scnp- 
tion  of  a  crash  program.     The  wartime 
Manhattan  project  was  a  crash  program. 
We  used  all  the  resources  we  could  to 
develop  the  atomic  bomb  in  the  shorte.st 
period  of  time,  regardless  of  cost.     We 
maintained  duplicating  operations  over 
a  3-year   period   in   the  hope  that   one 
would  work — and  one  did,  in  time  to  help 
win  a  war.     Apollo  is  no  such  project. 
If  it  were,  we  would  not  have  had  the 
controversy  over  whether  earth-orbiting 
rendezvous,    lunar-orbiting    rendezvous, 
or  a  direct  landing  was  the  best  way  to 
get  a  man  to  the  moon.    A  crash  project 
would  have  gone  into  operational  stages 
of    all    three    alternatives    to    a    moon 
landing. 

Incidentally,  large  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  are  not  foreign  to  us. 
Since  it  first  began  in  fiscal  year  1956, 
the  Polaris  missile  program— ihroueh 
fiscal  1963— has  cost  $8,859  billion,  and 
the  budget  request  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  is  an  additional  $1,783  billion. 

We  should  not  be  led  to  believe  that 
because  large  sums  of  money  are  in- 
volved, there  is  a  correspondingly  large 
measure  of  waste. 

The  shortage  of  scientific  manpower 
has  not  been  aggravated  in  a  measurable 
way  by  Apollo.  Those  critics  who  fear 
that  It  has.  have  not  established  their 
case.  For  example,  in  1970,  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  U.S.  scientists  and  engineers 
will  total  1,995.000.  of  which  only  114.700 
or  less  than  6  percent,  will  work  for 
NASA  and  its  contractors.  It  should  be 
noted  that  a  substantial  portion  of  those 
are  merely  moving  over  from  research 
and   development   work   on   aeronautics 
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and  missiles.  NASA  Administrator 
Webb  says  that  the  space  program  is  in- 
spirmg  students  to  enter  the  sciences 
w-ho  might  otherwise  not  have  done  so. 
Mr.  President.  NASA  is  enlargmg  its  ef- 
forts to  increase  the  national  supply  of 
scientific  and  engineering  personnel. 
Last  fiscal  year,  the  agency  provided 
graduate  science  and  engineering  fellow- 
ships to  100  students  at  10  universities. 
In  its  budget  proposal  for  fiscal  1964. 
NASA  requests  authorization  for  1.250 
fellowships  covering  110  universities. 

Additionally,  the  agency  has  provided 
funds  for  150,000  square  feet  of  research 
space  at  five  universities;  it  is  asking  for 
funds  to  provide  400,000  square  feet  of 
laboratory  space  at  11  universities. 

Members  of  the  Aeronautical  and 
Spfice  Sciences  Committee,  particularly 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington  1 .  are  very  interested  in  this 
expanding  education  program.  The  staff 
is  in  the  process  of  taking  a  detailed  look 
at  it  for  the  members. 

What  we  see  here  is  a  valuable  way  to 
help  add  to  the  reservoir  of  skills  we  will 
need  not  just  for  the  space  program,  but 
to  meet  other  scientific  and  engineering 
requirements. 

PTACTTVl.    CO.VtPETtTION 

Mr.  President,  we  could  get  involved  in 
a  discussion  of  semantics — whether  we 
are  in  a  race  in  space  with  the  Ru.ssians 
or  whether  we  should  call  it  a  competi- 
tion or  perhaps  whether  it  is  best  to 
avoid  either  word.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  in  the  minds  of  any  of  us  that 
we  are  challenged  by  the  Communist 
world  on  many  fronts.  This  challentre 
will  be  ours  to  live  with  and  it  may  be 
that  it  will  face  generations  to  come. 

When  confronted  militarily,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  offer  up  every  resource  at  our 
command — to  enlist  our  young  men.  to 
mobilize  every  tool  that  we  have  or  can 
create  to  assure  victory.  We  now  are 
faced  with  a  competition  that  is  psycho- 
lotrical.  political,  economic,  and  scientific. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  If  there  were 
no  threat  from  the  Communist  world 
that  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  us  to 
aid  the  underdeveloped  nations  or  ex- 
plore space.  As  men  of  good  will  and 
unlimited  curiosity  about  our  world  we 
would  do  both  these  things.  But  the 
competition  is  still  grave  and  requires 
great  national  effort  and  perhaps  sacri- 
fice. 

When  we  were  engaged  in  combat  with 
the  Communists  in  Korea.  5.8  percent  of 
the  1950  c!a.<^s  of  West  Point  were  killed. 
This  was  a  sacrifice  of  one  kind.  Now 
we  are  told  that  something  on  the  order 
of  6  percent  of  the  scientists  and  engi- 
neers in  this  country  will  have  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  space  program.  That  can 
be  interpreted  as  a  sacrifice  of  another 
order — one  that  also  involved  a  decision 
to  use  manpower  in  answer  to  a  chal- 
lenge. 

While  we  compete  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  is  not  inconsistent  to  believe 
that  perhaps  in  some  areas  in  space  we 
can  also  cooperate.  It  appears  that  the 
agreement  with  the  Russians  on  weather 
satellites  may  be  delayed  for  2  or  3 
months.  Dr.  Hugh  Dn'den.  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA,  has  been  in  Geneva 
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discussing  with  Russian  representatives 
the  possibility  of  cooperation  in  geomai:;- 
netic  mapping  of  the  plobe  by  instru- 
mented satellite.  It  may  not  be  too  dim 
a  prospect — despite  political  differences 
and  a  rather  dismal  record  in  the  dis- 
armament and  test  ban  negotiations — 
that  the  extreme  expenses  of  space  ex- 
ploration may  produce  a  firm  footing  for 
East-West  cooperation. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Atomic  Scientists,  Editor  Eugene 
Rabinowitch  writes: 

If  space  exploration  coiild  help  bring  to- 
gether the  two  alienated  parts  of  humanity 
and  redurc.  even  slightly,  the  danger  of  all- 
destroying  nuclear  war,  that  alone  would 
make  worth  while  Investing  In  It  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  only  reason 
why  we  have  reached  even  this  modest 
degree  of  cooperation  is  that  the  United 
States  has  achieved  major  breakthrouphs 
in  weather  satellite  technology.  Had  we 
not.  there  would  be  no  basis  for  coopera- 
tion between  two  sovereign  powers. 

COST 

The  size  of  the  proposed  Federal  budg- 
et being  what  it  is.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  conscious  of  the  need  to  practice 
self-discipline  in  funding  programs.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  that  attitude.  Nor 
do  I  have  any  quarrel  with  those  who 
counr,el  careful  oversight  of  the  NASA 
budget.  NASA  is  not  immune  from  con- 
gressional appropriations  review. 

But  I  do  think  when  we  discuss  the 
space  budget,  we  should  be  accurate. 

The  most  useful  answer,  perhaps, 
would  be  to  note  that  Administrator 
Webb  has  announced  tha'  NASA,  in  this 
decade,  will  accomplish  all  the  programs 
now  planned,  including  lunar  landing, 
for  under  $35  billion.  This  is  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  budget  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 
1964  alone — a  small  price  for  the  experi- 
ence, technology,  industrial  ba.se.  and 
facilities  which  may  be  required  for  na- 
tional security. 

Although  space  investment  is  substan- 
tial and  will  increase,  only  about  1  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product  is  now 
going  into  space  programs.  Gross  na- 
tional product  and  national  Income  are 
rising  and  will  more  than  absorb  the  cost 
of  the  effort. 

Manned  lunar  landing  programs  con- 
sist of  about  $7  billion  for  the  Apollo 
project:  about  $5  billion  for  the  Saturn 
V  launch  vehicle  to  put  Apollo  on  the 
moon;  approximately  $2.75  billion  for 
15  unmanned  scientific  payload  projects: 
$15  billion  for  launch  vehicle  activities 
in  support  of  the  unmanned  protjram: 
and  another  $1  billion  for  launch  ve- 
hicles— for  example,  the  Saturns  I  and 
IB — that  are  planned  for  use  in  the  un- 
manned scientific  program  as  well  as  tlie 
early  earth  orbit  phases  of  Apollo. 

The  notion  that  manned  lunar  landing 
programs  are  being  conducted  at  the 
expense  of  unmanned  scientific  projects 
is  simply  not  correct.  A  large  number 
of  unmanned  scientific  projects  are  in- 
cluded in  our  manned  lunar  landing  pro- 
grams. Examples  are  Ranger  and  Sur- 
veyor. These  programs  involve  more 
than  $3  billion  in  payloads  and  directly 
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related  launch  vehicle  development, 
operations.  ^'"ents 

Exclusive  of  the  Apollo  Saturn  v    , 
most   $3   billion  of   the  manncS  ij  " 
landing   program   is  devoted  to  In,^  ^ 
vehicle    developments    which    fornTH^ 
pre-,cnt  and  projected  basis  for  th^  , 
manned    payload    program,     in   nt^' 
words,    with    one    modest    excenti^r!" 
Scout-all  of  the  launch  vehicles  ann^ 
sta-jes  from  Centaur  on  up  which  » 
currently  employed  or  planned  for  th 
unmanned  programs  are  being  develnnL^ 
as  a  part  of  the  manned  lunar  janri^ 
program.  '"^ 

Preliminary  cost  data  indicates  th,. 
unmanned  payload  programs  are  usuaiw 
as.  and  often  more,  expensive  on  a  com 
parable  dollar-per-pound  cost  b^i 
when  compared  to  manned  payload.. 
In  addition,  they  are  not  necessanlv 
smaller.  Witness  the  current  or  planned 
use  of  all  manned  lunar  landing  pro- 
gram boosters  up  throutjh  and  includire 
Saturns  I  and  IB.  for  unmanned  mu 
sions. 

Approximately  20  percent  of  all  fundi 
expended  on  manned  lunar  landing  pro- 
grams are  for  facilities,  almo.st  all  of 
which  are  required  for.  and  being  used 
by.  a  broad-based  scientific  exploraUon 
program. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  bo  political 
overtones  in  certain  aspects  of  the  cur- 
rent debate  over  the  space  program 
Perhaps  then  we  should  attempt  to  es- 
tablish the  record  of  the  la.st  several 
years  on  obligational  authority  and  ex- 
penditures by  the  previous  administra- 
tion and  the  pre.'-.ent  one.  An  examina- 
tion of  the.se  figures  starting  with  fiscal 
year  1955  shows  that  .spending  on  all 
space  program.s— the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Aeronautics— forerunner 
of  NASA— Defense  Department.  Atomic 
Ener;,'y  Commission.  Weather  Bureau 
and  National  Science  Foundation- 
doubled  between  1955  and  1957.  nearly 
doubled  between  1957  and  1958.  more 
than  doubled  between  1959  and  1960,  the 
last  fiscal  year  controlled  by  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  previous  admin- 
istration was  experiencing  what  the  pres- 
ent administration  is  aware  of.  and  that 
is  that  major  scientific  and  technical  un- 
dertakings are  costly  and  require  larger 
financial  support  as  they  progress  in  or- 
der to  build  on  increasingly  larger  meas- 
ures of  technical  progress. 

The  difference — and  it  is  an  important 
one — is  that  the  incumbent  administra- 
tion made  a  positive  decision  to  accel- 
erate the  space  program  and  set  as  a  na- 
tional goal  the  landing  of  Americans  on 
the  moon  in  this  decade  and  their  safe 
return.  The  previous  administration 
was  committed  no  further  beyond  orbit- 
ing men  around  the  earth.  But  I  un- 
derstand that  there  was  some  thought 
given  to  a  manned  landing  on  the  moon 
by  1975.  That  is  only  a  half  decade  be- 
yond the  announced  objective  of  the 
present  administration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  table  show- 
ing how  costs  have  risen  from  1955 
through  fl.scal  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
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MORE    COST 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  ample  room  in  the  current  de- 
bate on  the  space  program  for  divergent 
flews  and  criticism  and  for  constructive 
suggestions.  But  are  we  to  believe  that 
if  we  cancel  the  Project  Apollo,  the  sav- 
jigs  will  be  .so  translated  into  new  hos- 
pitals, modern  classrooms,  and  better 
diets  for  the  ill  nourished? 

I  am  aware,  and  this  administration 
which  proposed  the  lunar  landing  as  a 
national  objective  is  aware,  that  we  have 
many  unfulfilled  needs  on  this  planet, 
•iiat  we  need  more  and  better  schools. 
Uiat  our  ho.spitals  need  expansion  and 
modernization,  that  our  cities  are  in 
aeed  of  transportation  systems  to  match 
expanding  population  and  that  many  of 
our  people  lack  the  diets  sufficient  to 
good  health  But  can  we  be  sure  that 
some  of  tho.se  m  public  life  who  would 
slash  billion.s  from  the  space  program 
would  not  then  vote  against  scKial  wel- 
'are  legislation? 

We  have  been  increasing  our  spending 
on  education  and  medical  research— as 
Tell  as  on  thp  space  effort.    In  fi.scal  year 
!958.   the   period    in    which    Sputnik    I 
lidely  awakened  the  United  States  to 
the  technological  capacity  of  the  Soviet 
Cnjon.  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
nad  a  budget  of  $133  million,  and   the 
sudget  request  today  is  for  $612  million 
'he  Office  of  Education,  in  fiscal  year 
•958.  proposed  a  budget  of  nearly  $249 
aiUlion,  and  today  it  is  requesting  $700 
million.    So.  we  are  doing  more  in  these 
areas,  and  more  remains  to  be  done.    We 
a'-enot  faced  with  an  ■'either-or'  propo- 
rtion.   We  can  afford  to  have  an  effec- 
tive, logical,  and  successful  space  pro- 
gram and   we   can    afford    these   other 
^^nort5  to  improve   well-being   here   on 
^arth.    Mr.  President,  we  cannot  affoid 
^ot  to  go  to  the  moon. 
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The  only  reason  we  had  a  National 
Defense  Education  Act  in  1958  is  because 
the  Ru.ssians  had  a  Sputnik  I  in  1957. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  states  that 
over  $4   billion  has  been  spent  on  the 
Apollo,     much  of  it  devoted  to  building 
a  rocket,  the  Saturn  series,  which  at  best 
IS  not  as  good  as  a  6-year-old  Russian 
rocket  which  first  put  a  sputnik  in  orbit." 
I  do  not  understand  this  statement.     I 
know  of  no  competent  authority  who  has 
staked  that  the  Russian  booster  capabil- 
ity is  on  the  order  of  I'z  miUion  pounds 
of  thrust,  which  is  the  capability  of  our 
first  generation  of  Saturn  vehicles.    This 
statement   is  a   gross  error  which   the 
writer  could  have  easily  avoided  had  he 
checked  with  the  staff  of  the  Space  Com- 
mittee or  NASA. 

The  first  four  Saturn  tests  have  been 
successful.  To  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge, the  Russian  rockets  have  a  thrust 
in  the  range  of  800,000  pounds,  but  not 
more  than  a  million  pounds.  We  are  al- 
ready developing  the  advanced  F-1  en- 
gine to  be  used  in  the  Saturn  V.  Each 
F-l  is  capable  of  producing  V2  million 
pounds  of  thrust  and  they  will  be  ar- 
ranged in  a  series  .so  that  the  advanced 
Saturn  will  have  a  thrust  ranging  to 
7' J  million  pounds. 

There  have  been  reports  that  the  Rus- 
sians may,  by  using  their  800.000  pound 
basic  booster  in  series,  put  together  in 
space  a  so-called  freight  train  with 
enough  power  to  go  to  the  moon.  This 
may  take  place.  Among  our  own  space 
people,  this  approach  was  given  serious 
thought,  but  a  determination  was  finally 
made  to  develop  the  larger  booster  ca- 
pability because  we  simply  did  not  have 
the  technology  for  rendezvous  which  the 
freight  train  technique  requires. 
The  report  continues: 
By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1964,  NASA  will 
have  spent  $8.6  billion  on  Apollo  and  we  will 
still  be  a  long  way  from  the  moon 
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By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1964.  we  will 
be  a  long  way  from  the  moon.  But  we 
will  be  closer  than  we  were  in  fiscal  year 
1963.  and  certainly  much  closer  than  in 
1955  when  we  begin  our  first  halting 
steps  into  space. 

SCIENCE 

Mr.  President.  I  have  heard  and  read 
accounts  of  the  controversy  whether  or 
not  a  scientist  should  be  included  in  the 
first  expedition  to  go  to  the  moon 
Briefly,  some  contend  it  is  ridiculous  to 
spend  $20  billion  for  a  manned  lunar 
landing  without  including  a  scientist- 
to  do  so  would  make  an  expensive  stunt 
of  the  moon  landing,  and  greater  atten- 
tion generally  must  be  paid  to  the  sci- 
entific aspects  of  the  moon  program. 

NASA  counters  that  scientists  will  be 
included  on  later  missions  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  first  lunar  astronauts  will 
have  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  the 
tremendous  mechanical  complexities  of 
just  getting  to  the  moon  and  back 
NASA  says.  Furthermore,  astronauts 
can  collect  data— take  pictures,  collect 
rock  samples,  and  so  forth— for  scientists 
to  study  after  returning  to  earth. 

The  weakne.ss  of  both  these  positions, 
it  seems  to  me.  is  the  assumption  that  you 
have  to  find  a  scientist  to  go  to  the  moon. 
What  kind  of  scientist?  A  geologist '' 
An  astronomer?  A  physicist?  Anyone 
discipline  that  might  be  chosen  would 
necessarily  slight  the  others.  What  is 
really  needed  is  an  expert  scientific  ob- 
server who  can  be  trained  to  make  crit- 
ical observations  in  a  number  of  areas 
Furthermore,  there  is  plenty  of  time  be- 
tween now  and  the  lunar  landing  to  add 
a  substantial  amount  of  such  training 
to  the  schedule  of  all  of  NASAs  lunar 
astronauts. 

This  particular  ability  as  an  expert 
scientific  observer  for  a  lunar  mission, 
however,  does  not  now  exist.  There  is 
no  such  person  now  in  the  scientific  com- 
munity or  anywhere  else.  Therefore  to 
develop  such  an  expert,  and  at  the  same 
time  heal  the  growing  rift  between 
NASA  and  the  scientific  community  let 
me  suggest  one  of  the  wavs  this  could 
be  accomplished. 

First.  NASA  could  negotiate  a  five- 
point  contract  with  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  This  contract  could  be 
performed  by  an  ad  hoc  panel  of  the 
Space  Science  Board. 

Second.  This  panel  could  consist  of  a 
number  of  educators  and  leading  scien- 
tists in  the  space-related  disciplines 

Third.  The  first  task  of  the  panel 
would  be  to  identify  what  scientific  data 
would  be  desirable  to  have  and  might  be 
possible  to  obtain  in  the  lunar  mission 
Fourth.  The  second  task  would  be  to 
devise  a  special  curriculum  to  cover  the 
areas  that  had  been  identified. 

Fifth.  The  third  phase  would  involve 
the  actual  training  of  all  of  the  astro- 
nauts. The  time,  place,  costs,  and  other 
details  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  care- 
fully coordinated  with  NASA.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  full  year  or  more 
might  not  be  reserved  for  this  training 
although  it  would  not  necessarily  have 
to  be  all  at  one  time.  A  grading  system 
would  be  devised  to  evaluate  the  candi- 
dates. 
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Sixth.  The  fourth  phase  would  be  the 
selection  of  the  ones  who  would  make 
the  trip.  This  could  work  as  follows; 
NASA  would  select  a  group — say.  six — 
any  of  whom  would  be  acceptable.  The 
panel  would  then  make  the  final  selec- 
tion of  the  three  that  they  felt  would  be 
the  best  scientific  observers. 

Their  lunar  observations  could  be  the 
source  of  data  to  help  guide  a  decision  as 
to  just  what  scientific  specialty  should 
make  future  trips.  In  addition  their 
scientific  contribution  could  well  start 
the  ball  rolling  on  just  what  kind  of 
science  training  interplanetary  travel 
will  require.  Changes  in  our  university 
science  training  and  curriculum  course 
content  is  a  definite  possibility. 

Even  if  this  exact  procedure  were  not 
followed,  at  least  the  panel  could  have  a 
significant  voice  in  the  selection  of  mem- 
bers of  the  moon  expedition  so  that  the 
relative  scientific  standing  of  the  candi- 
date would  be  one  of  the  factors  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  final  selection. 
Seventh.  Finally,  the  panel  could  con- 
duct foUowup  studies  of  the  quality  of 
the  actual  observations  in  an  effort  to  re- 
vise and  improve  an  on-going  training 
program  for  future  astronauts. 

The  key  feature  of  the  proposal  is,  of 
course,  that  the  scientists  themselves 
would  be  given  a  definite  responsibility 
in  the  selection  of  the  lunar  explorers 
without  in  any  way  diminishing  NASA's 
responsibilities  and  authority  to  select 
astronauts  on  the  basis  of  other  impor- 
tant criteria. 

Within  the  scientific  community,  there 
also  is  debate  over  manned  versus  un- 
manned probes,  with  some  members  sug- 
gesting that  instruments  are  a  cheaper 
and  more  reliable  information  system 
~^  than  man. 

Other  scientists  have  pointed  out  that 
the  presence  of  man  is  essential  for  the 
detection  of  unexpected  phenomena,  and 
that  the  e.xistence  of  anything  that  can 
be  measured  automatically  is  essential- 
ly already  known  before  the  insti-ument 
can  be  designed. 

In  fact.  President  Kennedy's  recom- 
mendation that  the  United  States  under- 
take manned  lunar  exploration  as  a  na- 
tional goal  within  this  decade  was  based 
in  part  on  a  1961  report  of  the  Space 
Science  Board  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  which  said : 

U.S.  scientific  exploration  on  tiie  moon 
and  the  planets  should  be  clearly  stated  as 
the  ultimate  objective  of  the  U.S.  space 
program.  Prom  a  scientific  standpoint,  there 
seems  little  room  for  dissent  that  man's  par- 
ticipation Ln  the  exploration  of  the  moon  and 
the  planets  will  be  essential. 

Man  can  contribute  critical  elements  of 
scientific  Judgment  and  discrimination  In 
conducting  the  scientific  exploration  of  those 
bodies  which  can  never  be  fully  sxipplled  by 
his  Instruments  however  complex  and  so- 
phisticated they  may  become. 

What  appears  to  be  happening  in  the 
scientific  community  Is  an  understand- 
able expression  of  parochial  interest  by 
some  members.  A  researcher  in  one 
area  of  science  may  feel  that  his  disci- 
pline is  being  neglected  while  another 
area  Is  receiving  too  large  a  share  of 
support.  Any  scientist  who  is  worth  his 
salt  should  be  an  advocate  for  his  own 
discipline.    This  is  a  never  ending  con 


flict.  but  I  believe  it  is  resolved  when  a 
group  can  establish  in  the  mind  of  the 
Government  that  the  basic  scientific 
content  of  the  cause  it  espouses  is  sound 
and  has  met  the  test  of  peers  and  not 
only  requires,  but  deserves,  greater  sup- 
port. This  has  been  the  case  in  medical 
research,  in  atomic  energy,  and  other 
fields,  and  I  think  I  can  say  safely  that 
it  will  one  day  be  so  in  such  areas  as 
weather  modification  and  oceanog- 
raphy. We  should  not  operate  on  the 
possibility  that  the  squeaky  wheel  will 
get  the  grease — we  do  not  want  to  put 
science  on  the  same  kind  of  dole  merely 
to  meet  the  protests.  We  should  .sup- 
port specific  scientific  programs  when 
convinced  of  their  contribution  to  so- 
ciety. 

I  believe  the  scientists  who  have  views 
on  the  space  program  should  be  provided 
with  a  national  forum.  Since  the  Con- 
gress is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  authorizing  the  space  proj^ram  and 
appropriating  funds  to  sustain  it.  the 
Congress  .seems  to  me  to  be  an  appro- 
priate setting  for  airing  these  views. 
Accordingly.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee plans  to  invite  eminent  scientists 
from  various  disciplines  and  leaders  of 
the  academic  community  to  appear  for 
a  2-day  hearing  at  the  time  the  commit- 
tee takes  up  the  1964  NASA  authoriza- 
tion bill.  Our  intention  is  to  have  these 
scientists  fully  briefed  by  the  NASA 
officials  responsible  for  the  programs  in 
which  the  scientists  have  a  special  inter- 
est. In  that  way.  the  scientists  will  be 
brought  current  with  NASA  activities 
and  they  will  then  be  m  a  position  to 
speak  with  both  the  knowledge  of  their 
own  disciplines  as  well  as  the  NASA  pro- 
grams where  their  special  interests  he. 

PROPAGANDA 

The  document  strongly  implies  that 
the  moon  program  is  little  more  than  a 
headline-grabbing  exercise.  It  quotes 
anonymous  advocates  of  the  program  as 
justifying  the  massive  effort  as  a  pre- 
ventative to  the  West's  suffering  "per- 
manent and  traumatic"  shock  if  the 
Russians  arrive  first.  Of  course.  Mr. 
President,  there  would  be  disappoint- 
ment, dismay,  and  perhaps  disillusion- 
ment in  that  event.  Such  is  the  human 
p-sychology. 

But  the  report  continues  that  those 
who  champion  the  propaganda  argument 
say  that  "the  same  thing  would  be  true 
of  the  Communist  bloc  should  the  United 
States  be  first." 

That  conclusion  does  not  necessarily 
follow.  The  Soviets  are  the  avowed 
challenger  for  world  superiority.  I 
strongly  suspect  that  the  onus  of  being 
second  best  in  the  moon  competition 
would  fall  far  more  heavily  on  American 
shoulders  than  on  those  of  the  Commu- 
nists because  they  are  recognizably  start- 
ing from  a  more  modest  industrial  and 
technological  base. 

Any  slowdown  in  our  Nation's  space 
programs  would  certainly  afford  great 
comfort  to  our  enemies  and  spread  dis- 
may among  our  friends  overseas.  To 
slacken  the  space  effort  after  having 
accepted  publicly  on  a  national  basis  the 
Soviet  challenge  would  open  us  to  accu- 
sations of  lack  of  firmness  and  resolu- 
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have  looked  fine  in  the  dash'  hj^'^^'^ 
the     long-distance     run      The    n 
States  could  be  branded  as  anoth     '*^ 
ample    of    a    great    nation    whichvT*" 
pas.sed  its  prime  and  was  too  effM. 
endure  even  nominal  belt  tightening  S 
order  to  remain  the  lead  nation   n  ,k 
free  world.    A  general  impres.sion  oft?,' 
kind    overseas    would    be    di.sastrou«  , 
prestige.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  in 
government    policy    of    bread   and  r,  ^ 
cuses.     It  is  true  that  the  attention  m 
the    world    has    been    captured   bv  tK 
activities  of  men  in  space.    This  is  n, 
surprising.    The  courage  of  men  and  th 
mustering  of  vast  armies  of  scienti? 
and  technicians  is  inherently  dramatir 
When  men  do  what  Astronaut  Coonlr 
and  Cosmonaut  Gagarin  have  done  \Z 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  world  are  tuned T 
their  feats.    We  all  remember  Lindbereh 
and  the  tumultuous  reception  he  received 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.    More  im 
portantly,  however,  we  should  recogrua 
that  the  headlines  have  come  only  be 
cau.se  we  have  accomplished  somethine 
If  this  is  called  propaganda,  our  infor- 
mation  policies  only  are  accepted  if  tho« 
who   are   on   the   receiving   end  beUeve 
that  they  represent  the  truth  and  a  fac- 
tual account  of  events. 

American  standing  abroad  based  on 
the  gains  made  by  the  space  program  u 
remarkably  high.  Some  evidence  of  this 
is  afforded  in  the  United  Nations  wher? 
not  only  United  States  allies,  but  the 
neutrals  as  well,  have  consistentlj 
backed  our  policies  on  space  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Soviet  Union.  Indeed,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  become  i.solated  in  the 
United  Nations  in  its  insistence  on  se- 
crecy of  its  space  activities.  In  contrast 
the  U.S.  space  policy  has  emphasized 
the  open  and  cooperative  exploitation  of 
space  for  px-aceful  purposes.  In  lmpl^ 
menting  its  cooperative  space  program 
the  United  States  is  holding  joint  experi- 
ments with  and  training  people  from  over 
60  foreign  countries.  The  U.S.  space  ef- 
fort is  providing  this  country  with  a  for- 
eign policy  as.set  of  major  significance 

In  1958.  President  Eisenhower  de- 
clared: 

There  Is  the  factor  of  national  prestige 
To  be  strong  and  bold  in  space  technologr 
will  enhance  the  prestige  of  the  Unltrt 
States  among  the  peoples  of  the  world  ici 
create  added  confidence  In  our  scientiSc 
technological,  Industrial.  and  mUlUtfj 
strength. 

If  prestige  has  no  Importance  then  why 
is  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  askim 
for  $146,550,000  for  the  coming  flscil 
year  ? 

TECHNOLOGICAL    FALLOUT 

NASA  is  making  an  active  and  con- 
tinuing effort  to  identify  benefits  to  the 
economy  resulting  from  the  US  spaa 
program.  As  new  industrial  products 
processes  and  techniques  are  discovered, 
NASA  is  trying  to  disseminate  Infonni- 
tion  about  them  to  bureaus  and  indu»- 
try  as  rapidly  as  it  can. 

The  active  effort  to  seek  out  such  bent- 
fits  is  t>ound  to  produce  results  in  riew 
of  the  magnitude,  range  and  duration  d 
the  US.  space  program.  The  requi^^ 
ments  for  space  exploration  run  throujli 


the  gamut  of  scientific  and  technologi- 
^1  interests.  They  also  impinge  on  and 
^nd  to  stretch  the  state  of  the  art  in 
many  fields.  This  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances is  bound  to  result  in  new 
manufacturers,  new  systems  of  organi- 
zation, new  products  and  services. 

Let  us  look  at  just  an  example.  By 
extending  man's  vision  into  new  dimen- 
sions through  satellites,  weather  fore- 
casting will  make  major  advances  as  a 
science,  until  reliable  pi-edictions  can  be 
m^e  a  season  ahead.  This  goal,  which 
i5  not  being  impaired  because  of  Apollo, 
will  have  far-reaching  economic  benefits 
for  all.  The  Tiros  satellites  have  been 
piving  us  very  good  weather  data  for 
over  a  year.  These  are  some  estimates 
of  cost  savings  based  on  accurate 
prediction  of  weather  only  5  days  in 
advance:  $2'j  billion  a  year  in  agricul- 
ture, $45  million  in  the  lumber  indus- 
try, $100  million  in  surface  transp>orta- 
tion,  $75  million  in  retail  marketing,  $4 
billion  in  water  resources  management. 

These  estimates  are  for  the  United 
States  alone.  Worldwide  savings  would 
be  many  times  greater. 

In  touching  on  the  strides  in  commu- 
nications technology  resulting  from  the 
space  program,  the  report  declares: 

The  facts  which  we  learn  in  this  research 
will  ulilmfttely  benefit  the  homeowner  who 
want*  to  telephone  the  grocery  store. 

That  may  be  so.  We  are  developing 
new  systems  and  I  cannot  say  that  the 
statement  is  in  error. 

But,  I  can  say  that  it  represents  an  ex- 
ceedingly myopic  view  of  the  unlimited 
possibilities  on  the  frontiers  of  commu- 
rJcations. 

We  will  pos.sess  extraordinary  instru- 
ments for  communicating  not  so  much 
with  the  corner  grocery  but  the  far  cor- 
ners of  the  world.  A  means  will  be  in 
our  hands  to  provide  basic  education — 
and  in  stages,  more  advanced  knowl- 
edge—to millions  of  people  in  the  back 
waters  of  development.  It  is  not  difBcult 
to  imagine  this  taking  place.  The  prog- 
ress being  made  in  educational  television 
in  the  United  States  in  only  the  last  few 
years  offers  a  measure  of  comparison. 

The  report  says  that  most  of  the  sci- 
entific data  acquired  from  the  Mariner  II 
shot  to  Venus  has  not  been  disseminated. 
Only  NASA  .scientists  had   access  to 
this  infonnation  to  date. 

Mr.  President,  mountains  of  data  were 
telemetered  back  from  the  Mariner  II 
shot  last  December,  and  these  data  are 
being  carefully  examined.  Since  this  was 
a  NASA  experiment,  the  NASA  scientists 
are  obligated  to  provide  interested  people 
outside  the  Agency  with  accurate  infor- 
mation and  .so  they  must  ascertain  that 
the  information  is  accurate.  This  is  not 
an  atU'mpt  at  secrecy;  rather  it  illus- 
trates a  most  critical  problem  throughout 
science.  And  that  is.  how  to  most  rapidly 
disseminate  accurate  data  resulting  from 
an  experiment  before  the  information 
becomes  obsolete  and  valueless.  Tliis 
problem  grows  with  intensity  and  NASA 
^  one  of  the  Government  agencies  at- 
tempting to  work  out  at  least  partial 
remedies. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  a  good  deal 
w  time  to  discuss  the  space  program  and 
we  criticism  directed  at  its  various  as- 
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pects  in  the  hope  that  a  little  more  light 
could  be  shed  on  the  problem.  The  Sen- 
ate Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee  certainly  is  aware  of  this  crit- 
icism. The  committee  is  concerned 
about  maiipower  and  it  is  taking  a  seri- 
ous look  into  NASA's  various  programs  in 
support  of  higher  education.  The  ques- 
tion of  whether  there  should  or  should 
not  be  another  orbital  flight  in  the  Mer- 
cury program  is  under  discussion  within 
the  administration  and  will  be  subject  to 
discussion  by  the  committee  as  well.  Re- 
ports of  duplication  of  facilities  have 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
and  we  have  called  on  the  most  qualified 
persons  we  could  to  assist  in  the  exam- 
ination of  this  matter. 

But,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  lose 
sight  of  the  forest  for  the  trees.  Space 
is  a  place.  It  is  through  this  Nation's 
scientific  exploration  we  now  know  of 
such  phenomena  as  solar  winds  and  ra- 
diation belts.  We  have  an  idea  of  the 
cloud  cover  and  the  temperature  of 
Venus.  Those  of  us  who  only  stand  on 
the  fringe  of  scientific  knowledge  still 
appreciate  that  this  place  called  space  is 
a  new  sea  whose  shores  are  not  com- 
pletely chartered,  whose  depth  remains 
largely  uruneasured,  and  whose  signifi- 
cance will  best  be  understood  by  genera- 
tions yet  to  come. 

As  surely  as  the  ancient  mariners  ven- 
tured across  unmapped  seas,  as  cer- 
tainly as  explorers  opened  our  own  West, 
and  men  established  bases  at  the  bar- 
ren and  inhospitable  poles,  we  are  going 
to  continue  this  bold  journey  through 
space  with  all  of  its  direct  and  side  bene- 
fits to  this  generation  and  those  which 
come  after. 


WORLD   REACTION   TO 
BIRMINGHAM  RIOTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  two  cur- 
rent surveys  of  world  opinion  have  dem- 
onstrated the  widespread  reaction  to  the 
Birmingham  riots.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, they  show  tloat  the  Communist- 
bloc  countries,  led  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
had  a  field  day  with  the  Binningham 
situation  and  continued  their  attacks 
on  the  United  States  long  after  the 
situation  had  come  under  control.  There 
can  be  no  question  that,  even  In  friendly 
countries,  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
fiict. 

What  is  clearly  evident  is  that  we  are 
on  trial  before  the  world.  If  we  do 
something  about  the  situation  effec- 
tively, we  shall  not  be  materially  dam- 
aged: but  if  we  do  not  take  action,  we 
shall  be  Irremediably  hurt  in  our  strug- 
gle for  freedom. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
re\iew  of  world  opinion  collected  by  the 
USIA  on  May  13  and  15,  1963,  and  the 
survey  conducted  by  newspaper  corre- 
spondents which  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  27.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 

and  survey  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Summary 

Light  to  moderate  coverage  of  Birmingham 

developments    continues,    with    some    slack- 


ening of  the  already  scanty  editorial  com- 
ment. Tliere  has  been  no  reportage  on  for- 
eign press  coverage  of  the  bombings  and 
resulting  riots,  but  coverage  will  undoubtedly 
be  paced  by  sensationalized  headlines  and 
pictorial  treatment,  staples  in  critical  re- 
action to  events  so  far.  The  possibility  of 
Federal  intervention  to  prevent  further  vio- 
lence   is   likely   to    be   met   with   approval. 

Available  reaction  from  south  Asia  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Far  East  dropped 
sharply  over  the  weekend,  though  it  may 
pick  up  following  the  riots.  These  areas 
have  shown  a  relatively  balanced  portrayal 
of  the  current  racial  tension,  with  many  re- 
ports noting  progress  in  race  relations  made 
over  the  j-ears. 

African  media,  however,  have  devoted  a 
large  volume  of  comment  and  reportage  to 
Birmingham,  with  Ghanaian  comment  be- 
ing especially  critical  and  caustic.  But  po- 
tential critical  comment  in  other  countries 
of  Africa  has  not  materialized  to  any  de- 
gree, with  only  some  sensational  headlines 
and  photos  marring  what  otherwise  is  sur- 
prisingly moderate  and  balanced  reporting 
Cumulatively,  though,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
pictures  of  police  brutality,  particularly  the 
use  of  police  dogs,  has  militated  strongly 
against  the  U.S.  image. 

Wide  coverage  has  been  given  events  by 
the  Latin  American  media,  but  only  the  left- 
ist and  Communist  press  have  given  sensa- 
tional treatment  to  the  news. 

West  European  press  treatment  has  also 
been  surprisingly  mild  and  understanding 
There  has  been  relatively  little  evidence  of 
a  desire  to  mock  at  the  U.S.  predicament. 
Tlie  West  European  press  and  a  few  leading 
papers  elsewhere  in  the  world  have  been 
among  the  first  to  note  the  new  meanings  in 
racial  event*  in  the  United  States— the 
stepped-up  Negro  expectations,  the  choice 
between  violence  and  nonviolence,  the  swing 
of  majority  U.S.  opinion  behind  integration. 
Most  comment  throughout  the  world  has 
shown  a  reluctance  to  understand  or  realize 
why  the  Federal  Government  has  stayed  out 
of  Birmingham  events,  and  has  been  critical 
of  President  Kennedy  personally.  A  few 
papers  have  reported  the  behind-the-scenes 
activities  for  a  peaceful  settlement  spear- 
headed by  the  administration,  but  there  has 
been  more  frequent  reference  to  alleged  po- 
litical reasons  behind  the  President's  failure 
to  intervene.  The  President's  good  faith  is 
certain  to  be  applauded  in  reaction  to  week- 
end events,  however. 

Propaganda  exploitation  from  Moscow 
slow  to  develop,  began  to  hit  high  C  over 
the  weekend,  particularly  in  output  to  Af- 
rica. In  addition  to  citing  the  Birmingham 
events  as  a  blot  on  the  U.S.  image,  Moscow- 
propaganda  depicted  the  administration's  re- 
luctance to  protect  Negro  rights  at  home  as 
evidence  of  colonial-mindedness. 

SOVIET    UNION 

The  moderate  attention  devoted  to  the 
Birmingham  situation  during  the  past  week 
has  turned  into  voluminous  propaganda  over 
the  weekend.  Soviet  media  heavily  exploited 
Birmingham  Incidents,  depicting  them  as  a 
blot  on  the  U.S.  image.  In  prominent  news 
coverage  and  cormnentary  to  world  audiences, 
with  emphasis  on  Africa,  Soviet  output  made 
extensive  use  of  the  theme  that  the  Birming- 
ham racial  "atrocities  "  belie  U.S.  democracy. 
It  also  u.sed  stereotyped  propaganda  depic- 
tions of  the  unequal,  poor  lot  of  American 
Negroes.  Another  propaganda  tack  consisted 
of  attacks  on  alleged  Federal  inaction,  as 
Moscow  Ignored  the  behind-the-scenes  ac- 
tivity efforts  at  conciliation.  The  adminis- 
trations "reluctance"  to  protect  Negro  rights 
at  home,  In  Moscow's  view,  was  evidence  that 
U.S.  foreign  policy  favors  colonialism  and 
domination  over  other  peoples,  and  some 
commentators  stated  that  the  administration 
was  concerned  over  the  next  election,  and 
hence  did  not  wish  to  spoil  its  chances  for 
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the  southern  vote  Related  rutput  also  noted 
unfavorable  world  reaction  to  the  event*,  In- 
cluding condemnations  by  Soviet  citizens  and 
US  popular  Indignation  and  concern.  Com- 
mentaries, especially  those  designed  for  con- 
sumption in  the  underdeveloped  areas,  linked 
racism  In  the  United  States  with  the  alleged 
US.  policy  of  colonialism. 

liarly  Soviet  reaction  to  the  weekend 
bombings  referred  to  the  Presidents  con- 
cern, but  noted  that  he  still  did  not  con- 
demn at  all  the  resolute  racist  terror  "  One 
available  comment  seemed  to  be  enainored 
of  the  possibility  of  further  clashes,  stating 
that  "the  American  Negro  population  Is  de- 
termined to  take  the  struggle  for  their  rights 
to  its  victorious  conclusion   " 


Ma 


REACTION  TO  RACIAL  TENSION  IN 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA 

Scattered  reports  from  most  regions  indi- 
cate Increased  coverage  of  the  bombings  and 
the  alerting  of  troops  but  comment,  while 
light,  generally  supports  the  administration 
while  attacking  extremists  of  both  sides  for 
blocking  a  peaceful  solution.  Soviet  and 
local  Communist  media  continue  their  heavy 
exploitation  of  the  Issue. 

In  Western  Europe,  the  Issue  Is  again 
front-page  news  and  extensive  comment  t  the 
United  Kingdom.  France.  Germany)  blames 
extremists  on  both  sides  while  applauding 
administration  efforts  to  achieve  a  peaceful 
solution 

The  Far  East  rcp<-)rt*>— Increased  coverage 
but  light  comment  in  support  of  the  dis- 
patch of  troops  Meanwhile  Pelping  and  lo- 
cal Communist  media  continue  to  sensation- 
alize developments 

In  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  moderate 
to  light  news  coverage  is  being  maintained 
but  there  Is  little  available  comment  Three 
Indian  English -language  papers,  while  tend- 
ing to  stipport  the  President's  military  alert, 
suggest  that  political  considerations  have 
prevented  the  decisive  action  which  was 
taken  In  the  Meredith  case 

In  Africa,  there  is  declining  coverage  and 
only  light  comment  as  interest  turns  to  the 
African  summit  meeting. 

Latin  America  reports  moderate  coverage 
and  light  comment  which  contrast  with  sus- 
tained local  Communist  exploitation. 

The  USSR  continues  heavy  exploitation 
One  quarter  of  Moscow  Radios  output  on 
May  14  was  devoted  to  US  racial  dis- 
crimination. 


[Prom  the  Washington  {DC  i  Post. 

May  27.  1963  | 

Global  News  Restr.\int  on  Birmincha.m 

Shown 
Worldwide  reaction  to  the  Birmingham 
riots  shows  a  new  levei  of  understanding 
abroad  toward  Americas  racial  troubles  and 
wide  sympathy  with  President  Kennedys  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  them. 

This  trend,  especially  in  race-sensitive 
Africa  and  India,  became  evident  In  a  survey 
conducted  by  correspondents  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Newsweek  magazine. 

The  racial  violence  in  Birmingham  was 
page-1  news  around  the  world  and  although 
the  tone  of  criticism  was  generally  mixler- 
ate.  the  Alabama  situation  obviously  hurt 
U.S.  prestige.  If  U.S.  Image  makers  had 
hoped  that  the  Nation's  latest  space  feat 
would  eclipse  the  specter  of  bigotry  in  Bir- 
minghiun.  they  were  rudely  disappointed. 

Pictures  of  police  dogs  lunging  at  Negroes 
vied  with  photos  of  Astronaut  Gordon  Coop- 
er's space  capsule  on  front  pages  throughout 
the  world. 

AFRICAN  PRAISE 

Nevertheless,  in  Addis  Ababa,  for  example, 
leaders  of  30  African  states  adopted  a  decla- 
ration Sunday  condemning  racism  but  prais- 
ing the  Kennedy  administration  for  Its  ef- 
forts to  'put  an  end  to  these  Intolerable 
malpractices'    in  the  United  States. 


This  mirrors  the  increasing  tendency  in 
Europe.  India,  and  the  Middle  East  to  look  at 
America's  racial  problems  In  their  full  com- 
plexity rather  than  in  strictly  monolithic 
terms 

Here  is  au  area-by-area  breakdown  of  re- 
action to  the  Birmingham  crisis  and  the 
Cooper  flight: 

Egypt  and  the  Middle  East :  Egyptian  press 
reaction  to  Birmingham  was  surprisingly 
moderate.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  day-ln- 
day-out  denunciations  of  the  United  States 
in  recent  times  Because  Egypt's  press  is  na- 
tionalized, the  newspapers  are  presumed  to 
reflect  Government  opinion. 

The  sharpest  criticisms  in  the  area  were 
registered  in  the  antl-Amerlcan  Al  Baath. 
organ  of  the  Baath  Socialist  Party  which 
governs  Syria  and  Iraq.  It  said  Birmingham 
is  reminiscent  of  policies  followed  by  'some 
of  the  Fascist  states  against  the  Nesroes  in 
Africa   ' 

One  explanation  for  the  restraint  m  Egyp- 
tian press  commentary  Is  the  improvement 
of  reh-tlon.s  with  the  United  States,  of  which 
Egyptian  officials  themselves  speak  This 
is  attributed  to  American  economic  aid.  a 
more  sympathetic  attitude  toward  Arab  unity 
and  the  personal  diplomacy  of  Ambassador 
John  Badeau. 

Western  diplomau  believe  the  reaction  to 
Alabama  reflects  a  delitjerate  effort  by  Presi- 
ciL-nt  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  to  minimize  criti- 
cism of  the  United  States  at   this  time 

India;  Indian  reaction  was  symbolized  by 
a  front-page  cartoon  in  the  Hindustan  Times 
which  depicted  the  Statue  of  Liberty  with  a 
Ku  Klux  Klansman  perched  on  her  shoulder 
The  klansman  was  trying  to  snuff  out  the 
torch  but  it  was  kept  ablaze,  safely  beyond 
his  reach 

Public  opinion  in  India  has  Identified  It- 
self  with  President  Kennedy  as  the  embattled 
friend  of  the  Negro  One  Indian  correspond- 
ent spoke  with  praise  of  the  role  of  mod- 
erates in  the  racial  crisis. 

As  a  whole.  Birmingham  was  given  re- 
strained news  play,  in  sharp  contrast  u»  the 
angry  criticism  aroused  by  American  race 
troubles  a  decade  ago.  Privately,  however. 
IiKllan  political  leiiders  expressed  a  wish  for 
a  more  militant  policy  by  the  White  House 
In  confronting  the  Birmingham  crisis. 

In  both  India  and  Paki.stan  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  lack  of  interest  and  controversy 
over  Birmingham  The  Pakistani  newspaper. 
Dawn,  reported  President  Kennedys  dis- 
patching of  troops  to  Alabama  on  page  8 
In  headline  and  tone,  the  treatment  had  l>een 
deadpan 

Africa  The  declaration  of  praise  at  the 
.Addis  Ababa  summit  conference  for  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  policies  In  Birmingham  was 
the  most  recent  offlcial  reaction  to  the  US 
racial  crisis. 

At  a  news  conference  in  Addli  Ababa  yes- 
terday Sekou  Toure.  Premier  of  Guinea,  told 
a   news  conference : 

We  cannot  say  that  the  American  people 
are  racists — racism  exists  everywhere,  even 
in   Guinea 

"We  know  that  in  the  United  States  a  fight 
is  being  organized  by  the  Government  of 
President  Kennedy  We  approve  without  re- 
serve of  this  policy  of  President  Kennedy  ' 
Toure  s  remarks  take  on  added  slKniflcance 
since  Guinea  was  once  de.scribed  a.s  the  first 
Soviet  satellite  in  Africa 

In  sharp  contrast  was  the  gleeful  account 
of  Alabama's  racial  troubles  in  the  press  of 
white-ruled  South  Africa  Man-ln-the- 
street  interviews  echoed  the  theme  Why 
is  the  United  Stat«s  sticking  her  nase  in 
South  African  apartheid  (segregation)  pol- 
icy when  she  can't  control  her  own  Negroes?  ' 
Jeeringly.  South  Airican  newspapers  re- 
ferred to  the  United  States  as  the  land  of 
the  free — except  for  the  Negroes  " 

Europe:  In  the  British  press,  the  Birming- 
ham disorders  received  fair  to  heavy  play, 
with  the  southern  city  characterized  as     the 
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city  of  hate"  and  "riot  city  "  Briton 
have  their  own  growing  agenda  or  ,."'- 
problems,  viewed  the  riots  as  a  lora  ^* 
than  national  failing.  Editorializl/*'^' 
Daily  Telegraph  We  (in  England)  S^^.  "^ 
yet  reached  a  consistent  national  ^u^"' 
to  the  color  bar-  aUitud, 

In  Italy,  the  news  from  Birminehan, 
subordinate  to  domestic  politics  and  th   *"* 
solved     murder    of    a    Bavarian    play«H"?- 
Rome's   -dolce  vita"  area      The  bulk  nf 
opinion    condemned      white    extremisL-^ 
Alabama  but  endorsed  the  efforu  of  th.  ir  '" 
nedy  administration,  as  one   newspan^,    - 
it.  to  promote  the  fulfillment  of  the  ln/n£^' 
aspirations  of  the  Negro  population       n?' 
the  Communist  Daily  Unita  criticized  pi!^' 
dent  Kennedy  for  his    fainthearted'  conT' 
in  Alabama  ""^"^ 

In  Bonn,  the  Birmingham  story  recn^ 
subdued  news  treatment.  t:tking  the  barr.ir 
to  the  Cooper  space  flight.  Editoriallv  7?' 
German  newspaper  reserved  their  critiri.^* 
for  Birmingham's  segreg  itionlst  leaders^ 
praised  both  mcxlerates  and  the  admint 
tratlon  for  their  role  in  the  crisis  Bm 
19-year-old  secretary  had  this  reactlor" 
"Look  who's  talking  about  the  way  we  tre»tl 
the  Jews.  The  way  Americans  suppre«  t^ 
Negroes  why  we  were  no  worse  thai,  Z 
are  now   "  ^ 

France,  too.  took  a  restrained  view  oi  th, 
Birmingham  racial  conflict--  far  more  soth.r 
In  the  case  of  Little  Rock  which  precloitai^ 
a  flood  of  protest  letters  to  the  Amen«n 
Embassy  in  Paris  This  time  France  reacts 
with  co<il  imparilality-no  mass  proi«u 
antl-Amerlcan  newspaper  crusades  or  htttpc 
attacks  on  radio.  Pictures  of  police  doe 
mauling  Negroes  were  widely  published  J 
France  and  evoked  the  strongest  reaction  tc 
Birmingham's  troubles.  GeneraUy  howett- 
the  French  expressed  the  feeling  tha-  th, 
Kennedy  administration  was  doing  lu  bw 
to  cope  with  a  difficult  situation 
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NUCLEAR  TESTING   AND  FALLOLT 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  earbfr 
thi.s  afternoon  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Dom 
submitted  a  resolution  cosponsored  bj 
30  Membrrs  of  the  Senate,  of  whom  I  anj 
privileged  to  be  one. 

The  resolution  states: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  thf 
United  States  should  again  offer  the  SotIk 
Union  an  Immediate  agreement  banning  iT 
tests  that  contaminate  the  atmosphert  or 
the  oceans.  i>earing  in  mind  that  such  ten 
can  already  be  monit.jred  by  the  Unit«l 
States  without  onsite  inspections  on  Sow 
territory 

That  If  the  Soviet  Union  refuses  to  accwk 
to  such  a  first-step  agreement,  we  comit: 
ourselves  before  the  world  to  conduct  n- 
nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere  or  under 
water  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  absuiw 
from  them 

That,  in  committing  ourselves  to  such  s 
niorauirium.  either  unilaterally  or  bv  agr«- 
ment.  we  keep  the  Soviet  record  of  decei; 
and  bad  faith  in  mind,  and  maintain  ou: 
testing  facilities  in  a  state  of  constant  read: 
ncss  so  that  the  United  States  will  never  Sf 
caught  unprepared  should  the  Soviet  Dnior 
suddenly  rcstime  nuclear  testing  In  th* 
atmosphere  or  underwater 


In  making  his  presentation,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  said: 

I  consider  it  a  great  tragedy  that  wf 
failed  to  make  a  ban  on  all  tests  that  con- 
taminate the  atmfisphere  and  the  oceans  ou; 
prime  objective  at  Geneva  •  •  •  Becsuae  oJ 
its  very  simplicity  this  prop<j«al  could  and 
should  have  been  made  a  test  of  Soviet  good 
faith  in  tiie  test-ban  negotiations. 


I  cofnpliment  and  conpratulate  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  for  submitting 
the  resolution  to  ban  atmo.spheric  tests. 
I  thank  him  for  piving  me  the  privilege 
and  opportunity  of  joining  with  him  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution. 

Many  people  in  our  country  today  are 
alarmed  about  the  use  and  are  talking 
about  the  control  of  insecticide  sprays. 
It  i5  well  that  they  should  be  interested 
in  them,  for  .such  spi-ays  al.so  constitute 
an  important  public  policy  problem. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  that 
problem  is  de  minimis  compared  with  the 
proportions  of  the  pioblem  which  con- 
fronts the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  world  in  connection  with  the 
continuation    of    atmospheric    nuclear 

testing. 

A  remarkable  pi-opapanda  job  has  been 
done  in  this  country  in  the  last  year  with 
respect  to  atmospheric  testing.  A  very 
interesting  program  of  misinformation, 
concealment  of  facts,  propaganda,  and 
deception  ha.s  been  foisted  upon  Ameri- 
can public  opinion.  A  few  wai-mongers 
among  our  scientists  have  sought  to  give 
the  American  people  the  impression  that 
»e  now  almost  have  nuclear  testing 
without  fallout  dangerous  to  mankind. 
So  before  I  made  these  brief  remarks 
today,  I  did  a  little  checking  with  scien- 
tists: and  I  wi.sh  to  say  that  that  state- 
ment simply  is  not  true:  and.  in  my 
judgment,  scientists  who  are  making 
such  representations  to  the  American 
people  are  not  giving  them  the  facts.  I 
do  not  care  whether  a  man  is  a  scientist 
or  what  ix>silion  he  holds;  when  he  does 
not  give  the  Amei  lean  p>eople  correct  in- 
formation, his  hand  should  be  called. 
What  is  going  on,  in  endangering  man- 
kind and  endangering  generations  yet 
unboni,  is  a  shocking  betrayal  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  our  generation  to  future 
generations. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
submitted  a  resolution,  which,  in  my 
judgment,  should  be  followed  immedi- 
ately by  heai  iiigs,  so  we  can  answer  the 
propagandists  who  arc  endeavoring  to 
lull  the  American  people  into  a  sense  of 
false  security  in  regai-d  to  the  effects  of 
atmospheric  testing  on  health,  for  at- 
mospheric testing  is  doing  great  dam- 
age to  the  human  organism,  and  that 
damage  will  be  perpetuated  in  the  repro- 
ductive pioccsses  of  mankind  for  gen- 
emtions  to  come.  In  the  name  of 
humaneness  and  commonsense.  it  must 
be  stopped. 

I  make  these  few  remaiks  today  in 
order  to  cai:  upon  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  and  the  membei-s  of  the  commit- 
tee to  which  the  resolution  will  be  re- 
ferred for  immediate  hearings,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  hearings  aie  completed,  for 
immediate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion at  this  session  of  Congress. 


MENTAL  RETARDATION  FACILITIES 
CONSTRUCTION  ACT  OF  1963 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1576 1  to  provide  assistance 
•n  combating  mental  retardation  through 
grants  for  consti-uction  of  leseaich  cen- 
ters and  grants  for  facilities  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  assistance  in  impiov- 
ing  mental  health  through  grants  for 
construction  and  initial  staffing  of  com- 


munity mental  health  centers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 

HILL1. 

Mr.  HILX.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  what  the  pending  business  is? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill — S.  1576 — to  provide  assistance  in 
combating  mental  retardation,  is  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
line  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
fiom  Alabama,  that  he  does  not  lose  his 
right  to  the  floor,  I  suggest  the  ab.scnce 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Cleik  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
.scinded. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Piesident.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has 
approved  S.  1576,  the  proposed  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  of  1963. 

S.  1576  would  permit  great  strides  for- 
ward in  the  fight  against  two  of  our 
major  health  problems — mental  retarda- 
tion and  mental  illness.  The  provisions 
of  this  bill  would  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's program  for  the  construction  of 
research  centers  and  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  for  the  construction 
and  initial  staffing  of  community  mental 
health  centers,  and  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  mentally  retarded  chilcircn 
and  other  handicapped  children. 

TITLE     I.    CONSTRUCTION     OF     RESEARCH     CENTERS 
AND    FACILITIES    FOR   THE    MENTALLY    RETARDED 

Our  present  body  of  knowledge  in  the 
field  of  mental  retardation  is  so  limited 
that  we  can  ascribe  precise  causes  for  the 
condition  in  only  15  to  25  percent  of  the  5 
million  mentally  retarded  in  the  United 
States.  For  the  majoi-ity  of  the  letarded 
individuals— fiom  75  to  85  percent  of 
the  cases — it  is  not  yet  possible  to  iden- 
tify a  specific  cause  for  the  retardation. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  there  afli^a 
gi-eat  many  diseases  and  conditions 
which  affect  the  brain  and  result  in  re- 
taidation,  including  infections  or  poisons 
in  the  mothers  system  during  preg- 
nancy, infection  of  the  central  nervous 
system  duiing  infancy,  injuries  to  the 
biain  at  birth,  head  injuries  in  child- 
hood, metabolic  disorders  determined  by 
heredity,  and   abnoimal  brain  giowths. 

The  scope  and  the  diversity  of  the 
causes  of  mental  retardation  present  an 
area  of  scientific  inquiiy  that  is  so  com- 
prehensive and  complex  that  universi- 
ties and  existing  rcseaich  institutions 
have  neither  the  facilities,  the  funds, 
nor  the  personnel  to  do  the  job. 

The  urgency  of  dispelling  the  scientific 
ignorance  in  the  field  of  mental  retarda- 


tion is  such  that  this  committee  has 
recommended  that  Congress  approve 
the  authorization  of  $30  million  over  the 
5-year  period  beginning  July  1,  1963,  to 
pay  up  to  75  percent  of  the  costs  of  con- 
structing research  centeis  that  would  de- 
velop new  knowledge  to  combat  mental 
retardation  and  train  research  person- 
nel. 

Approximately  5  percent  of  the  men- 
tally i-etarded  requiie  residential  care, 
but  our  present  facilities  are  obsolete 
and  ciowded.  Based  on  1960  data,  about 
160.000  of  mentally  retarded  are  in  108 
residential  institutions  specifically  des- 
ignated for  their  care.  Another  10.000 
aie  in  private  institutions  and  the  ir- 
maining  43,000  of  the  mentally  retarded 
are  caied  for  in  public  hospitals  for  the 
mentally  ill.  The  population  of  State 
lesidential  facilities  range  from  a  few 
hundred  to  in  excess  of  6.000;  on  the 
average,  each  institution  is  caring  for 
350  patients  over  stated  capacity  and 
has  a  waiting  list  of  more  than  300. 

There  is  a  growing  public  concern  for 
action  against  mental  retardation.  The 
concern  of  the  public  stems  from  the 
lack  of  adequate  facilities  and  the  ab- 
sence of  coordinated  programs  of  serv- 
ices for  the  mentally  retarded.  These 
deficiencies  maximize  the  impact  of 
meutal  retardation  on  the  individual, 
his  family,  and  our  countiy.  If  day  care 
facilities  and  related  community  services 
were  available  it  would  be  possible  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  placing  many  of 
the  mentally  retarded  in  residential  in- 
stitutions. 

To  assist  in  providing  adequate  fa- 
cilities for  the  mentally  retarded,  the 
committee  has  authorized  the  appro- 
priation of  $42.5  million  over  a  5-year 
period  begirming  July  1,  1963,  to  pay  up 
to  75  percent  of  the  costs  of  constructing 
college  or  university  associated  public  or 
other  nonprofit  facilities  with  a  full 
range  of  services  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  These  facilities  would  also 
serve  as  demonstration  centers  and 
would  train  the  personnel  that  are 
needed  in  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  mentally  retai'ded. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  ap- 
proved the  authorization  of  $67.5  million 
in  appropriations  over  the  fiscal  yea:s 
beginning  July  1.  1964.  to  be  allo- 
cated among  the  States  to  pay  from  45 
to  75  percent  of  the  costs  of  construct- 
ing pubhc  and  other  nonprofit  facilities 
for  the  diagnosis,  tieatment.  education, 
tiaining,  or  care  of  the  mentally 
retarded. 

In  testifying  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation, the  American  Medical  Association 
cited  the  following  from  their  statement 
of  principles  on  mental  health: 

The  mentally  retarded;  There  are  more 
than  5  million  Americans  who  are  mentally 
retarded  and  their  e.vlstence  constitutes  a 
medical,  educational,  and  scxrial  problem  of 
vast  dimensions.  Care  facilities  for  the.se 
individuals  must  be  integrated  into  every 
community's  mental  health  program. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  proposed 
legislation  seeks  to  do.  The  statement 
continues: 

The  e.xtent  to  which  this  problem  can  be 
ameliorated  in  future  years  depends  largely 
upon  continued  research.  Some  break- 
throughs have  been  efJected    as.  for  example. 
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the  prevention  of  some  types  of  mental 
retardation  as  a  result  of  our  increaaed 
knowledge  about  body  metabolism.  How- 
ever, there  is  still  a  lack  In  research  planning, 
personnel,  and  financing  which  must  be 
overcome. 

In  October  1961,  the  President  ap- 
pointed a  panel  of  very  distinguished 
scientists,  doctors,  and  lay  people  to 
study  and  report  on  the  matter  of  mental 
retardation.  A  year  afterwards  the 
panel  made  its  report,  and  the  report 
of  that  distinguished  panel  is  exactly  in 
line  with  the  statement  that  I  have  read 
from  the  American  Medical  Association. 

TITl^    II.    CONSTKUCTION    AND    INITIAL    STA«-npfc 
OF     MENTAL     HEALTH     CENTERS 

In  1955  Congress  approved  the  Mental 
Health  Study  Act— Public  Law  182  of 
the  84th  Congress — that  authorized  an 
intensive,  long-range  study  of  our  Na- 
tions mental  health  problem.  The 
study  was  carried  out  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Mental  Illness  and  Health. 

The  Commission  spent  approximately 
5  years  studying  the  subject  of  the 
mental  health  problems  of  our  people. 

The  final  report  of  the  Commission, 
"Action  for  Mental  Health,"  will  take  its 
place  in  the  annals  of  medical  history 
along  with  the  famous  Flexner  report 
as  a  document  of  far-reaching  influence 
in  the  evolution  of  medicine.  In  the 
same  way  that  the  Flexner  report  rec- 
ommen  led  a  revolutionary  new  approach 
to  the  teaching  of  medicine,  the  report 
of  the  Joint  Commission  provides  the 
realistic  concepts  and  plans  for  carr>'lng 
out  badly  needed  reforms  in  the  treat- 
ment of  mental  illness. 

Our  present  programs 
ment  of  the  mentally  ill 
very  little  since  the  first 
hospital  was  opened  at 
Va.,  in  1773.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  mentally  ill  in- 
dividual finds  that  his  only  treatmeiit 
resource  is  a  large  public  mental  hospi- 
tal located  most  often  far  from  his  home 
where  continuing  contact  with  his  com- 
munity is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
maintain. 

Appioximately  foiu'-fifths  of  the  hos- 
pitalized mentally  ill  patients  are  in- 
stitutionalized in  the  286  State  and 
coimty  mental  hospitals.  Two-thirds  of 
these  institutions  were  opened  prior  to 
1900.  That  means  that  they  are  more 
than  63  years  old.  Less  than  one-third 
of  them  have  been  approved  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospi- 
tals. Nearly  half  of  the  patients  in  the 
State  mental  hospitals  are  in  institutions 
with  over  3.000  patients,  where  individ- 
ual care  and  consideration  are  almost 
impossible.  Forty-five  pei-cent  of  the 
patients  have  been  hospitalized  continu- 
ously for  10  years  or  more  and  the  aver- 
age length  of  hospitalization  for  all  the 
patients  is  8  years.  The  patients  in 
these  institutions  are  largelj'  our  for- 
gotten men  and  women. 

A  1960  survey  revealed  that  41  percent 
of  the  patients  had  not  had  a  visitor 
within  the  whole  of  the  last  year;  16 
percent  had  not  had  a  visitor  since  they 
had  been  hospitalized:  and  there  were 
some  patients  who  had  not  been  visited 
for  25  years. 
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Pi-ior  to  1955,  there  was  an  increasing 
trend  in  the  number  of  patients  resident 
in  the  public  mental  hospitals.  Since 
that  year,  however,  there  has  been  a 
decline  in  the  census  that  has  averaged 
about  1  percent  per  year  despite  a  con- 
tinumg  increase  in  the  number  of  pa- 
tients admitted.  This  decline  in  resi- 
dent population  is  attributed  to  the  use 
of  newly  developed  druss  and  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  time  and  at- 
tention being  devoted  to  the  patients  by 
hospital  staff. 

Many  thousands  of  them  are  still  in 
big  old  antiquated  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, archaic  mental  hospitals  We 
have  made  progress,  which  light. s  the 
way  for  the  proposed  le;^'islation.  and 
shows  what  can  be  done  in  the  programs 
provided  for  in  the  proposed  legislation 
now  bofoie  the  Senate. 

The  progress  made  in  reducing  the 
resident  population  at  public  mental 
hospitals  is  gratifying  but  there  is  amplr 
evidence  that  much  more  can  be  done 
and  must  be  done  to  reduce  the  toll 
taken  by  mental  Illness. 

In  Georgia,  for  example,  four  psy- 
chiatric units  in  general  hospitals  were 
opened  in  1960  in  its  major  cities.  In 
about  2  years  of  operation.  1.800  patients 
from  151  counties  have  been  treated  in 
these  units  that  are  serving  as  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers.  Only  7  per- 
cent of  the  patients  treated  in  the  gen- 
eral hospitals  required  long-term  care 
at  a  State  mental  hospital. 

In  other  woids.  out  of  approximately 
1,800  patients,  only  126  had  to  be  sent 
on  to  one  of  these  State  mental  hospi- 
tals. They  were  treated  and  provided 
for  in  the  local  hospitals. 

California  reports  the  same  experi- 
ence in  San  Diego  where  a  day  treat- 
ment center  has  Intercepted  patients 
awaiting  admission  to  a  State  hospital 
in  Patton,  Calif.  Only  10  percent  of  the 
intercepted  patients  had  to  go  to  the 
State  hospital.  Other  States  report  the 
same  success  with  community  mental 
health  centers. 

The.se  pilot  programs  Indicate  that 
we  can  substantially  reduce  the  toll  of 
human  suffering  caused  by  mental  ill- 
ness through  the  establishment  of  com- 
munity mental  health  centers.  Such 
centers  would  ideally  provide  services 
for  the  pievention,  diagnosis,  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill  pa- 
tient in  his  own  community  In  many 
ca-ses.  an  existing  general  hospital  or 
mental  health  clinic  would  serve  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  new  facility. 

Many  of  the  general  hospitals  con- 
structed under  the  Hill-Bui  ton  piogram 
could  serve  as  the  nucleus  for  a  com- 
munity mental  health  centci-.  But  addi- 
tional construction  would  be  requiied 
in  almost  all  cases  to  provide  the  com- 
prehensive mental  health  .services  that 
are  needed  The  need  for  additional 
general  hospital  beds  is  such  that  addi- 
tional legislation  is  requiied  to  piovide 
for  community  mental  health  centers. 

If  we  are  to  adopt  new  concepts  which 
have  been  demonstrated  as  being  suc- 
cessful in  treating  the  mentally  ill.  it  is 
essential  that  we  embark  on  a  construc- 
tion program  to  bring  comprehensive 
mental  health  services  to  the  community 
level.     In  the  absence  of  such  construc- 
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tlon  we  can  only  continue  to  rely  or  fu 
isolated  public  mental  hospitals  a.^  tH* 
principal  resource  for  the  treatmpnt   ! 
mental  illness.  ^"^  «' 

Federal    assistance    in    the   establish 
nu-nt  of  comprehensive  community  mpn' 
tal  health  centers  is  essential  if  we  btpV" 
move  ahead  at  this  time  in  combatm 
mental  illness.     S,  1576  would  authom! 
the  appiopriation   of   $230  million  ovT 
the  4  years  beginning  July  i.  1954  to  hi 
allocated  among   the  States  to  pay  fn 
45  to  75  percent  of  the  costs  of  con.stniN 
ing    public    and    other    nonprofit   com 
munity  mental  health  centers. 

The  long-term  care  at  public  mental 
hospitals  where  the  average  length  0 
patient  stay  amounts  to  8  years  ha 
made  the  cost  of  treatment  piohibitive  tJ 
the  majority  of  patients  even  though  the 
daily  cost  of  care  is  relatively  low  The 
concept  of  comprehensive  communitv 
mental  health  services  with  emphasijs 
on  short-term  hospitalization  and  a  pro 
giam  of  outpatient  services  should  make 
it  possible  for  a  substantial  number  ol 
patients  to  finance  their  own  treatment 
In  addition,  the  growth  of  provisions 
coveimg  mental  illness  in  health  in- 
surance is  encouraging.  Of  the  83  Blue 
Cross  plans.  57  provide  benefits  for  men- 
tal illness  under  basic  certificates  and  64 
under  comprehensive  certificates.  There 
is  no  doubl  that  the  trend  toward  the  in- 
clusion of  mental  illness  as 
health  insuiance  plans  will 

The  committee   has 
ever,   that   during   the 
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operations,  a  short-term  program  of 
Federal  assistance  in  meeting  part  of 
the  staffing  costs  of  comprehensive  men- 
tal health  centers  would  greatly  con- 
tribute to  bringing  mental  health  siervices 
to  the  community  level. 

To  assist  in  establishing  commimity 
mental  health  centeis,  the  committee 
has  appioved  authorizing  the  appropria- 
tion of  $427  million  over  the  8-year 
period  beginning  July  1.  1965,  for  gianU 
to  pay  part  of  the  initial  staffing  cosu 
of  some  centers  constructed  under  this 
legislation. 

These  initial  staffing  grants  would 
only  be  available  to  centers  providing 
as  a  minimum,  several  basic  types  of 
coinprehensi\e  .services.  In  addition, 
Federal  funds  could  be  piovided  only  to 
pay  the  costs  of  new  or  additional  stalT. 
the  grants  could  not  be  used  for  the 
salaries  of  peisonnel  already  on  the  pay- 
roll. Finally,  the  Federal  aid  would  be 
limited  to  the  first  54  months  of  a  cen- 
ter s  operations  with  a  progiessively  de- 
creasing Federal  piopoition.  The  bill 
authorizes  Federal  funds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  maximum  of  75  percent  of  the 
initial  stafTmg  costs  during  the  first  1! 
months,  a  maximum  of  60  percent  dur- 
ing the  next  12  months,  a  maximum  of 
43  percent  for  the  next  12  months,  and 
a  maximum  of  30  percent  for  the  next 
12  months. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  quoted  from 
the  American  Medical  Associations 
statement  on  the  matter  of  mental  re- 
tardation centeis. 

I  shall  quote  from  a  declaiation  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  on  the 
subject  of  mental  illness  centers.  Thu 
statement  was  presented  at  the  time 
the  witnesses  for  the  Ameiican  Medical 
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Association  testified  before  our  commit- 
\^  It  emphasizes  that  a  problem  ex- 
■sts  which  can  be  met  through  the  pio- 
;iosed  legislation. 

ffw  communities  have  the  resources  nec- 
(fsary  to  meet  their  mental  health  needs. 
ptie  AMA  therefore  supports  multiple  source 
•*nancing  ioT  community  mental  health 
i^rvices  and  accepts  the  need  to  expand 
\ti\s  financing.  It  also  supports  increased 
fxpendltures   for   State   and   Federal    mental 

t,.(T8plUlS 

Shared  flnaiicing  tends  not  only  to  pre- 
serve local  responsibility  but  also  to  develop 
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more  effective  and  stable  programs.  For 
jnunple.  If  a  clinic  depends  entirely  on  vol- 
untary contributions.  It  may  be  forced  to 
curtail  its  services  in  lean  years;  If  It  depends 
entirely  on  local  tax  funds  then  it  must  re- 
fuie  to  accept  patients  from  adjacent  areas. 
Conununlty  mental  health  funds  must  come 
from  botli  public  and  private  sources,  in- 
cluding philanthropy  and   patienu'   fees. 

In  terms  of  tax  dollars,  responsibility  for 
ihe  support  and  development  of  community 
health  programs  must  be  shared  by  local. 
State,  and  Federal  agencies.  In  such  pro- 
puoB.  the  apportionment  of  funds  will  vary, 
depending  on  the  wealth  and  Industrial  tax 
btae  of  the  communities  and  States 
involved. 

That  is  the  declaration  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  that  the  bill 
follows  the  principles  enunciated  and 
the  programs  pi-oclaimed  In  their  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  fiom  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HILL  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  expect  to  discuss 
this  subject  later  at  length,  but  I  wish 
to  ask  a  question  on  the  point  of  the 
distribution  of  contracts.  F\)r  example, 
some  States  have  made  greater  progress 
than  others  in  the  field  of  mental  health 
and  in  establishing  programs  to  take 
care  of  the  mentally  retarded,  particu- 
larly handicapped  children.  Can  the 
Senator  compare  the  distribution  or 
division  of  funds  as  between  States  that 
have  made  good  progress  and  those  that 
have  made  very  little  progress? 

Mr  HILL.  When  money  is  disti  ibuted 
to  a  SUte.  it  is  distributed  according  to 
the  formula,  which  has  been  in  various 
public  health  laws  for  some  time,  for  the 
distribution  of  funds  for  the  control  of 
tuberculosis  and  venereal  disease,  vac- 
cines for  typhoid  fever  ajid  polio,  and 
Similar  projects. 

Also,  there  is  a  provision  under  which 
universities,  colleges,  and  research  in- 
sUtutions  may  leceive  funds  in  accord- 
ance with  a  foimula.  The  distribution 
^  based  largely  on  the  ability  to  con- 
duct re.search.  personnel,  and  perform 
other  essential  types  of  work  contem- 
plated by  the  legislation. 

Therefore.  I  should  say  that  the  States 
Which  have  f^ood  institutions  and  which 
•ave  been  woiking  on  these  problems 
»ould  stand  in  a  very  favorable  position 
so  far  as  the  receipt  of  project  funds  is 
concerned. 

-Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  the 
"iswer  given  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. I  shall  discuss  the  subject  in  full 
•at^r.  I  shall  express  my  commendation 
and  appreciation  to  him  for  his  fine  work 
»nen  l  obtain  the  fioor. 

int^'  ??^     ^^  Senator  has  been  more 
"ii«rested  in  waging  the  battle  against 


mental  illness  and  mental  retardation 
than  has  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas.  He  is  an  inspiring 
leader,  one  who  has  put  his  State  in  the 
forefront  of  the  battle.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  State  among  the  50  States  of  the 
Union  that  has  pioneered  and  moved 
forwaid  with  so  many  fine  programs  and 
achieved  such  beneficial  results  for  the 
mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded  as  has 
the  State  of  Kansas,  which  is  so  ably 
represented,  in  part,  by  the  Senator 
fiom  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's yielding  to  me  at  this  point  in 
1948.  70  percent  of  those  who  entered 
mental  institutions  in  Kansas  remained 
in  them  for  life.  In  1960,  85  percent 
went  home;  and  of  that  number  about 
34  left  within  the  first  3  months.'  I  be- 
lieve that  is  a  very  fine  record  for  our 
State,  and  I  expect  to  discuss  it  later. 
T  ^^**^■  ^^^-  I^  is  a  wonderful  record 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Kansas  will  dis- 
cuss it,  becau.se  it  is  an  example  of  what 
can  be  done  through  the  passage  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  As  I  have  said 
Kansas  has  pioneered  in  blazing  the  trail 
and  has  done  wonderful  work  in  this 
field. 

TITLE    m.    TRAINING    OF  TEACHERS    OF   MENTALLY 
RETARDED  AND  OTHER  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Title  in  Of  Senate  bill  1576  would 
amend  and  extend  the  act  of  September 
6.  1958,  for  training  teachers  of  the  men- 
tally retarded,  to  strengthen  and  expand 
the  program  and  to  include  the  training 
of  children  with  other  handicaps,  such 
as  the  deaf,  the  visually  handicapped 
the  speech  impaired,  and  the  emotion- 
ally distiubed. 

There  are  an  estimated  5  million  handl- 
onL^^^.^  children,  and  they  require  some 
200,000  teachers  with  specialized  train- 
ing. At  present,  however,  we  have  ap- 
proximately one-fourth  of  the  required 
faculty. 

To  assist  in  narrowing^  the  gap  be- 
tween the  existing  supply  of  teachers  and 
the  need  for  such  specially  trained  indi- 
viduals, the  committee  has  recom- 
mended the  authorization  of  $45.5  mil- 
lion, beginning  July  1,  1963.  for  training 
teachers  of  handicapped  children,  and 
the  appropriation  of  $6  million,  over  the 
same  3  yeais.  for  project  grants  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  relat- 
ing to  the  education  of  the  handicapped. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
conducted  hearings  on  Senate  bill   755. 
the  proposed  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  of  1963.  and  on  Senate  bill 
756.   the   proiwsed   Mental   Retardation 
Facilities  Construction  Act  of  1963    on 
March  5,  6.  and  7.  1963.     The  provisions 
of  the.se  administi-ation  bills  have  been 
incorporated  in  Senate  bill  1576.  the  pro- 
posed Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction   Act    of    1963.     Testimony    in 
support  of  the  legislation  was  submitted 
by   Governors  of  these  States:    Alaska 
Arkansas,  California,  Connecticut.  Dela- 
ware, Georgia,  Hawaii.  Illinois,  Indiana. 
Iowa.    Kentucky.     Missouri,     Nebraska. 
New  Jersey,  New  Mexico.  North  Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 


nessee, Washington.  West  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin:    and  from  the  State  Mental 
Health  Program  Director  of  these  addi- 
tional States:   Alabama,  Arizona.  Colo- 
lado.  Kansas.  Louisiana,  Maine,  Mary- 
land, Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York.     North    Dakota.    Oregon.    Rhode 
Island,  Utah.  Vermont,  and  Wyoming, 
And  from  the  following  organizations: 
National   Association    of    Counties,    Na- 
tional    Association     of     State     Mental 
Health     Program     Directors.     Southern 
Regional  Education  Board.  Academy  of 
Dentistry   for  the  Handicapped,  Amer- 
ican  Academy   of  Pediatrics,    .American 
Assoc-iation  on  Mental  Deficiency.  Amer- 
ican  Academy  of  Pediatrics,   American 
pital  As.sociation,  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, American  Nurses  Association, 
American      Parents      Committee,      Inc 
American       Osteopathic       Association* 
American  Psychiatric  Association  Amer- 
ican   Psychological     Association,    Joint 
Committee  on  Pediatric  Research,  Edu- 
cation and  Practice,   National   Associa- 
tion   of    Retarded    Children.    National 
Association  of  State  Mental  Health  Pro- 
gram Directors,  and  the  National  Com- 
mittee Against  Mental  Illness 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the  hear- 
mgs,  the  director  of  legislation  of  the 
American  Legion  wrote  me  to  expiess 
support  for  the  provisions  of  Senate  bills 

755  and  756,     The  letter  is  as  follows: 

The  American  Legion, 
Washington.  DC.  May  22,  1963 
Hon   Lister  Hill. 

Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public    Welfare.   Senate   Office   Buildino 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Chairman  Hill:  I  regret  that  circum- 
stances prevented  an  expre-ssion  bv  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  in  support  of  bills  S.'  755  and  S 

756  before  the  conclusion  of  your  hearings 
which  resulted  in  the  reporting  of  S.  1576. 

I  now  wish  to  advise  that  the  national 
executive  committee  of  the  American  Legion 
unanimously  approved  Resolution  No  49 
supporting  Federal  legislation  designed  to 
attack  the  problem  of  mental  retardation  on 
a  broad  scale,  to  Include  research,  improve- 
ment of  clinical  and  social  services,  and  ade- 
quate provisions  for  residential  care  of  men- 
tal patients  where  needed.  The  resolution 
goes  further  to  encourage  provisions  for  edu- 
cation and  training  of   the  retarded. 

The  American  Legion  resolution,  referred 
to  above,  is  attached  to  this  communication 
and  we  suggest  that  you  mav  make  such  use 
of  it  as  you  deem  necessary  in  the  further- 
ance of  the  legislation  in  question. 

For  your  information,  a  similar  communi- 
cation is  being  sent  to  Senators  Mansfield 
and  DiRKSEN. 

With  kind  wishes  and  regard.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  H.  Olson, 

jDircc^or. 


Whereas  mental  retardation  in  children  Is 
a  continuing  social  problem  and  there  Is 
reason  to  believe  a  substantial  percentage  of 
mental  deficiency  can  be  prevented  in  chil- 
dren: and 

Whereas  the  American  Legion  has  always 
concerned  Itself  with  the  welfare  of  children 
and  youth  of  our  country:  and 

Whereas  there  are  approximatelv  5  400  000 
mentally  retarded  people  in  the  United 
Suites,  and  at  the  present  rate  126,000  more 
will  be  born  annually:   and 

Whereas  mental  retardation  ranks  fifth 
among  major  health  problems:  and 

Whereas  there  i.s  an  Increased  Interest  on 
the  part  of  local  posts  and  communities  in 
the  mental  retardation  problem:  Now  there- 
lore,  be  it 
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Resolved,  by  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee 0/  the  American  Legion  in  meeting  as- 
sembled in  Indianapolis,  Ind  .  May  1-2.  1963, 
That  we  support  legislation  at  both  Federal 
and  State  levels  of  government  which  Is  de- 
signed to  attack  the  problem  on  a  broad 
scale  and  which  will  Include  research  In 
methods  of  prevention,  the  Improvement  of 
clinical  and  social  services,  adequate  provi- 
sions for  residential  care  where  needed  and 
provision  for  education  and  training  of  the 
retarded;  and.  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Legion  en- 
courage and  support  In  any  way  possible  the 
training  of  personnel  to  work  In  this  broad 
field  of  mental  deficiency 

That  is  a  most  impressive  array  of  wit- 
nesses. They  came  before  our  commit- 
tee and  testified  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

The  committee  received  telegrams 
from  many  State  Governors,  and  re- 
ceived testimony  from  the  heads  of  the 
mental  health  departments  of  the  vari- 
ous States,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of 
the  heads  of  many  of  the  great  voluntary 
organizations,  and  testimony  from  many 
other  witnesses.  All  the  witnesses  fa- 
vored the  passage  of  this  measure;  not 
one  opposed  it.  No  witnesses  could  have 
spoken  with  greater  authority  or  in  a 
more  commanding  way  than  did  those 
who  appeared  and  testified  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  in  concluding,  let  me 
quote  from  the  message  relating  to 
mental  illness  and  mental  retardation 
that  was  submitted  by  the  President  on 
FebruaiT  5.  1963.  In  this  message,  the 
first  message  on  mental  illness  and 
mental  retardation  ever  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  by  a  President,  the  Presi- 
dent stated: 

We  as  a  nation  have  long  neglected  the 
mentally  111  and  the  mentally  retarded. 
This  neglect  must  end.  If  our  Nation  U  to 
live  up  to  Its  own  standards  of  compassion 
and  dignity  and  achieve  the  maximum  use 
of  Its  manpower. 

This  tradition  of  neglect  must  be  replaced 
by  forceful  and  far-reaching  programs  car- 
ried out  at  all  levels  of  government,  by  pri- 
vate individuals  and  by  State  and  local  agen- 
cies In  every  part  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  First,  Mr.  President. 
I  commend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Hill  1  for 
again  bringing  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  another 
landmark  measure.  When  the  history 
of  our  country  is  read,  no  man  will  be 
found  to  have  contributed  more  greatly 
to  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering  or 
to  have  done  more  to  chart  new  courses 
and  new  measures  for  future  generations 
than  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  (  Mr.  Hill  ! . 

When  I  served  as  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  a  part  of  my 
duties  which  will  always  be  bright  in  my 
memory  was  to  work  closely  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee, the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama. 
One  always  found  him  with  an  open 
mind,  a  deep  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems besetting  our  people,  and  a  willing- 
ness to  chart  new  fields.  Many  impor- 
tant acts  of  Congress  bear  his  name. 

This  is  another  Hill  bill.  Many  thou- 
sands of  people  today  and  thousands  yet 
unborn  will  bless  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  his  many  con- 
tributions.   Among  the  contributions  he 
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has  made,  this  one.  In  my  opinion,  will 
be  among  the  greatest  contributions  ever 
made  in  the  history  of  the  legislative 
process  in  our  Nation. 

Mr.  HILL.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOPP      I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.     Mr.  President,  in  all  hu- 
mility and  with  a  sense  of  deep  apprecia-     as  well  as^a' voTc"^"  in  U-anslaUncr  \ ?^*' 
tion,    I    thank    the   Senator    from   Con-     reality.      By    helping    establish    m     - 
necticut  for  his  most  generous  words.  health  centers  right  in  the  commun>^ 

He  has  spoken  of  our  association  in     of  our  land,   this  legislation  will  n!    u 
working  together.    I  have  never  woi-ked     the  new  era  in  the  treatment  of  di^» 
with  anyone  with  greater  satisfaction  or        Mentally    ill    and    mentally   reta  d  d 


as  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  on^ 
Welfare,  I  have  sought  to  lighZ  V 
burden  carried  by  every  mentally  ,n  JJj 
mentally  retarded  man.  woman  . 
child  in  our  land  and  by  the  members  nl 
their  families.  "^rs  or 

So  it  is  a  dream  come  true  to  se<»  thi 
forward-looking  legislation  come  befoi! 
the  U.S.  Congress,  and  to  have  a  4t^ 
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with  better  results  than  those  stemming 
from  my  work  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from.  Connecticut.  A  team  is 
required  to  pass  such  bills,  just  as  a  team 
is  required  to  win  a  game  on  the  grid- 
iron. No  one  has  been  more  effective, 
more  dedicated,  or  more  inspiring  as  a 
member  of  this  team  than  has  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
call that  while  I  was  still  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
President  charged  me  with  starting  the 
research  and  making  the  recommenda- 
tions for  the  program  which  now  finds 
its  way  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Those 
of  us  who  have  been  in  government  and 
who  understand  the  legislative  process 
realize  that  it  is  a  continuous  process, 
and  that  one  step  builds  upon  another. 
Yet  I  realize  that  in  the  final  analysis, 
leadership  by  Members  of  Congress  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  translate  ideas  and 
programs  into  legislation  and  steer  them 
through  successfully  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  No  one  is  more  skilled 
in  that  field  than  is  the  genial  and  able 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hill], 
whose  brilliant  leadership  has  given  the 
Nation  so  many  advances  in  the  interest 
of  the  welfare  of  all  its  people 

Mr.  President,  about  800,000  patients 
now  fill  our  Nation's  mental  institu- 
tions— 600,000  for  mental  illness,  and 
over  200,000  for  mental  retardation. 
Every  year  nearly  1>2  million  people  are 
treated  in  these  institutions. 

All  told,  mental  ills  cost  the  taxpayers 
over  $2.4  billion  a  year— about  $1.8  bil- 
lion for  mental  illness,  and  $600  million 
for  mental  retardation. 

Some  State  mental  hospitals  give  pa- 
thetic and  inadequate  care.  There  are 
18  with  5.000  or  more  patients;  in  one 
there  are  13,000  patients.  But  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Mental  Illness  and  Health 
tells  us  that  no  mental  hospital  should 
have  more  than  1.000  beds. 

Three-fourths  of  these  State  mental 
institutions  were  opened  before  World 
War  I.  Many  are  fire  and  health  haz- 
ards. Almost  all  are  understaffed.  The 
average  expenditure  per  patient  in  State 
institutions  is  only  $4  a  day.  and  in  some 
States  the  average  is  less  than  $2  a  day. 
The  cost  in  dollars  only  introduces  the 
story.  In  terms  of  lo.ss  of  precious 
himian  talent,  in  terms  of  family  misery, 
in  terms  of  personal  tragedy,  the  cost 
cannot  be  measured. 

For  many  years  I  have  worked  for  the 
principles  embodied  in  President  Ken- 
nedy's mental  health  program,  and  now 
in  Senate  bill  1376.    As  a  Governor,  and 


men,    women,     and    children    will    hp 
treated  in  our  towns  and  cities— near  or 
in  our  general  hospitals  or  universitv 
affiliated  clinics.     These  Americans  wrn 
not  be  shunted  away  to  remote  institu 
tions.  which  often  are  fire  and  health 
hazards,  and  almost  always  are  under 
staffed.     And  since  the  mental  health 
centers  will  serve  teachers,  courts   and 
all    parts    of    the    community,    mental 
health  problems   and  mental  illness  of 
all  sorts  may  be  prevented— or  at  least 
alleviated. 

These  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters would  offer  to  the  mentally  ill  or  to 
those  in  danger  of  becoming  mentally 
ill  a  wide  range  of  services,  including 
inpatient  and  outpatient  care,  followup 
care,  and  rehabilitative  services.  They 
would  provide  consultative  services  to 
schools,  courts,  public  and  private  wel- 
fare agencies,  and  also  to  agencies  or 
individuals  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  mental  retardation. 

The  purpose  of  the  community  centers 
would  be  twofold:  First,  to  prevent  men- 
tal disorders;  and  second,  to  bring  to 
bear  concerted  services  and  techniques 
for  the  comprehensive  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  of  mentally  ill 
people  within  their  own  communities. 

Since  each  community  in  which  these 
centers  would  be  located  is  unique,  each 
center  would  bo  unique.  And  it  is  e.x- 
pected  that  they  would  function  under  a 
variety  of  auspices:  State  vountary,  mu- 
nicipal, private,  within-a-group  practice 
arrangement,  or  any  combination  of 
these. 

These  centers  could  be  set  up  in  a  num- 
ber of  different  ways.  For  example,  in 
one  city,  the  center  might  be  based  at 
a  general  hospital.  Since  most  of  the 
large  general  hospitals — those  with  more 
than  500  beds — already  have  psychiatric 
facilities,  facilities  for  day  care,  night 
care  and  outpatients  could  be  added  all 
at  once,  or  in  several  sta^'es  to  fill  out  the 
comprehensive  program. 

In  another  community,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  community  mental  health 
center  might  start  with  an  outpatient 
facility.  Facilities  for  day  care,  night 
care  and  inpatient  services  could  be 
built — with  enough  office  space  for  staff 
to  operate  consultative  and  educational 
programs. 

While  these  centers  would  be  designed 
first  of  all  to  serve  the  mental  health 
needs  of  the  community,  they  would  also 
provide  important  services  for  mentally 
retarded  people.  For  example,  they 
could  offer  diagnostic  services,  counseling 
services  for  parents,  the  services  of  spe- 
cial therapists  and  they  could  provide  a 


staff  of  con.sultants  for  public  school  sys- 
tems, health  departments,  and  public  and 
private  agencies. 

This  is  a  most  significant  piece  of  leg- 
islation. I  hope  Congress  will  support 
it  with  its  heart  and  its  purse,  to  give 
mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded 
Americans— and  their  families — a  better 
break. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleague  to  the  question  I  am 
aijout  to  propound.  I  have  read  the  bill, 
and  I  have  noticed  repeated  reference  to 
•mental  illness"  and  'mental  retarda- 
tion." I  have  briefly  discussed  the  sub- 
ject with  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  but 
I  should  like  to  have  an  opinion  on  it. 

The  question  came  to  my  attention  re- 
cently when  a  lady  talked  with  me  re- 
garding her  child  I  referred  to  the 
child  at  one  time  as  being  mentally  re- 
tarded. She  corrected  me.  She  said. 
He  is  not  mentally  retarded.  He  is 
what  is  called  an  emotionally  upset 
child— all  confused."  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  condition  is  a  form  of  mental 
disorder,  but  since  she  raised  that  par- 
ticular objection  to  my  reference  to  the 
condition  as  mental  retardation,  I  desire 
to  ask  the  question  whether  or  not  that 
kind  of  person  would  be  included  under 
the  term  "mental  retardation"  or  "men- 
tal illness"  or  any  other  term  contained 
in  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  I  defer  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  who  is  the  prin- 
cipal sponsor  of  the  bill.  From  my 
experience,  both  as  Governor  and  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
having  dealt  with  the  problem.  I  think 
the  bill  should  cover  the  entire  gamut 
of  children  and  adults  involved.  A  per- 
son involved  might  be  mentally  retarded 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  would  be  what 
IS  known  as  a  basket  case.  We  could 
visit  State  institutions  in  which  people 
live  out  50.  60.  and  70  years  of  their 
lives,  never  being  able  to  get  out  of  a  bed 
or  a  basket,  so-called. 

Yet  I  have  seen  many  hundreds  of 
young  boys  and  girls  who  have  started 
out  with  some  mental  defect— slowness 
in  thinking,  or  .slowness  of  body  move- 
ment—and through  patient  care  and 
treatment,  I  have  seen  those  children 
trained  and  enabled  to  go  out  into  a 
community  and  obtain  jobs. 

I  have  .seen  young  boys  and  girls, 
trained  in  proper  training  schools,  en- 
abled to  get  jobs  in  industry,  on  farms, 
and  in  stores.  In  other  words,  they  cari 
be  trained  to  lead  useful  lives. 

The  great  tragedy  of  America  has  al- 
»"ays  been   that   we  have   taken   people 
who  might  have  been  mentally  disturbed 
or  mentally  ill  and  cast  them  a.side  into 
the  shadow.s.    We  have  locked  them  be- 
hind bars.    Some  of  the  most  disgrace- 
ful episodes  in  the  entire  history  of  our 
country  have  occurred   in  the  way  the 
•nenUlly  ill  and  the  mentally  retarded 
.lave  been   treated.     But  modern  psy- 
cniatry  and  modern  treatment  have  so 
advanced  that,  with  proper  care,  guid- 
ance and  treatment,  we  can  cure  many 
people.    We  can  get  them  back  into  their 
WMnmunities.     If  many  people  who  are 


presently  locked  up  in  State  institutions 
were  given  proper  treatment  along  the 
lines  contemplated  by  the  bill  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama,  we  would  find  that  they  would 
need   only   short  stays   in  the  hospital 
They  would  be  able  to  become  a  part  of 
the  community.     They  would  not  be  a 
burden  to  their  families  or  public  char- 
ity, but  would  be  able  to  make  their  own 
living.     I  am  sure  the  record  shows  that 
with   proper  care  and  treatment  thou- 
sands of  people  in  our  country  have  re- 
tui-ned  to  their  families,  to  their  loved 
ones,  and  to  gainful  employment.    That 
IS  why  the  bill  which  is  before  the  Senate 
today  is  a  landmark  measure. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama deserves  great  commendation  for 
bringing  forth  such  a  measure  as  the  one 
proposed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  the  Senator  in  commendation 
of  my  colleague,  who  de.serves  it  in  con- 
nection not  only  with  the  measure  now 
before  the  Senate  but  also  dozens  of  other 
measures  which  he  has  sponsored  in  the 
past. 

Do  I  correctly  construe  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  to  be  that  the  intent  of 
the  bill,  as  he  sees  it,  is  to  cover  the  whole 
gamut  of  what  might  be  called  mental 
illness,  regardless  of  the  degree? 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  That  is  my  intent. 
In  a  State  like  my  own  State  of  Con- 
necticut, there  are  various  types  of  in- 
stitutions. There  are  institutions  for 
emotionally  disturbed  young  children. 
There  are  community  facilities.  There 
are  State  institutions,  large  and  small.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  bill  would 
allow  each  community  and  each  State  to 
deal  with  its  own  program.  The  program 
that  is  being  put  forward  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  not  a  program 
to  be  applied  in  the  same  way  in  every 
community  throughout  the  Nation;  but 
each  community  would  deal  with  its  own 
problems  and  try  to  devise  a  program 
that  would  help  solve  the  local  problems, 
whether  they  are  private  or  public,  large 
or  small. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  used  the  term  "emotionally  dis- 
turbed."    I  erroneously   used  the  term 
•emotionally  upset."    I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor Is  correct. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HILL.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  case  that  my  colleague 
from  Alabama  has  in  mind.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  case  would  be  eligible  for 
services,  care,  and  treatment  in  one  of 
the  mental  health  centers. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
the  following  specific  language  in  the  re- 
port : 

The  term  "community  mental  health  cen- 
ter" would  be  defined  as  a  facility  providing 
.services  for  the  prevention  or  diagnosis  of 
all  types  of  mental  disorders. 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  "^ 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  asked  first  that  I 
yield;  I  yield  first  to  him,  and  then  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  cooperation  of  my  colleague  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  considers 
S.  1576,  the  bill  providing  for  local-Fed- 
eral cooperation  to  combat  mental  ill- 
ness and  retardation,  it  is  significant  to 
note  that  this  administration  proposal 
as  carefully  studied  and  amended  in 
our  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pubhc  Wel- 
fare, has  the  support  of  24  Governors, 
while  in  16  other  States  and  territories 
the  authorities  of  mental  health  pro- 
grams have  voiced  their  support. 

During  hearings  on  this  measure  and 
a  similar  bill  in  the  House,  the  com- 
mittee received  cogent  and  compelling 
testimony  from  Gov.  Elbert  N.  Carvel 
of  Delaware  and  from  Drs.  Daniel  Blain 
of  California  and  V.  Terrell  Davis  of 
New  Jersey,  both  of  whom  are  members 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Mental 
Health  Program  Directors.  We  like- 
wise received  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Charles  Bush  of  Delaware.  Meanwhile, 
the  House  committee  heard  favorable 
testimony  by  Gov.  Frank  G.  Clement  of 
Tennessee,  from  Dr.  Harold  L.  Mc- 
Pheeters  of  Kentucky,  also  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Mental  Health  Pro- 
gram Directors,  and  from  Dr.  Daniel 
Lieberman  of  California. 

There  have  been  charges  and  intima- 
tions to  the  effect  that  the  States  al- 
legedly are  .seeking  to  shift  too  much  of 
the  burden  for  mental  health  programs 
to  the  Federal  Government.  The  fact  is 
that  the  50  States  have  spent  $11.9  bil- 
lion on  their  programs  in  this  vital  field 
of  activity  over  the  past  10  years— more 
than  $1  billion  a  year.  In  West  Virginia. 
State  government  funds  aggregating 
$58,485,641  have  been  expended  during 
that  period  to  combat  mental  illness  and 
retardation. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  have  54  messages  re- 
ceived from  Governors,  including  Hon. 
W  W.  Barron,  of  West  Virginia,  and 
other  State  authorities  in  support  of  S. 
1576.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  further 
evidence  of  the  broad  and  deep  interest 
in  its  enactment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mes- 
sages were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statements  of  Support  by  the  States  fob  a 
Program  of  Local-National  Cooperation 
IN  Development  of  Community  Mental 
Health  and  Retardation  Centers 


That  would  cover  the  whole  gamut,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut has  said. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  and  also  my  col- 
league. 


ALABAMA 

Superintendent.  Alabama  State  hospitals, 
J.  S.  Tarwater,  M.D.:  'As  superintendent  of 
the  Alabama  State  hospitals  and  the  Partlow 
State  School.  I  am  listed  as  the  mental  hos- 
pital authority  In  Alabama  As  such,  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  the  President's  pro- 
gram to  combat  retardation  and  menui  ill- 
ness, and  the  need  for  more  community 
psychiatry  Is  extremely  necessary  If  we  in 
Alabama  are  able  to  give  better  service  to 
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communities  and   prevent   conunltmeuts   to 
our  State  institutions. 

"I  know  Dr.  Dan  Blaln  who  for  a  number 
of  years  was  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association,  is  pres- 
ently the  director  of  the  department  of 
mental  hygiene  in  the  State  of  California  and 
in  his  capacity  as  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Mental  Health  Program 
Directors  appeared  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  March  6. 
1963.  I  have  carefully  read  his  addrc^i  .aid 
wholeheartedly  agree  with  his  recomincnd.i- 
tlons.  I  also  agree  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  V.  Terrell  Davis,  MD,  director  of 
the  Division  of  Mental  Health  and  Hospitals 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  given  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pviblic  Wel- 
fare on  March  6,  1963  " 

ALASKA 

Oov  William  Bgan:  "I  would  urge  your 
support  of  these  measures.  Both  of  these 
bills,  S.  755  for  community  mental  health 
centers  and  S  756  for  menui  retardation 
facilities  construction,  would  be  of  great  as- 
sistance to  Alaska  in  Implementing  the  pro- 
grams under  consideration  by  the  State." 

Acting  Commissioner.  Department  of 
Health  and  Welfare,  Henry  A  Harmon: 
"We  ur^e  support  of  H  R  3688  and  H  R. 
3689  These  bills  reflect  the  growing  em- 
phasis on  community-based  treatment  of 
mental  illness  and  the  great  need  for  inten- 
sified research  in  mental  retardation." 

AUZONA 

Director.  Arizona  State  Hospital.  Samuel 
A  Wick.  M_D.:  "I  am  in  agreement  with  the 
principles  expressed  in  Senate  bill  756  and 
House  bill  3688  to  assist  Suites  for  Improve- 
ment in  mental  health  programs  related  to 
community  services  and  for  sUifflng  of  com- 
munity mental  health  centers.  It  Is  neces- 
sary for  each  State  to  expand  these  psychi- 
atric services  to  treat  psychiatric  Illness  In 
the  community  and  prevent  Increased  ad- 
missions   to    State    hospiuils." 

ARKANSAS 

Oov  Orval  E  Paubus:  "Please  be  advised 
that  I  approve  of  HR  3888  and  HJl  3689. 
and  state  that  Arkansas  will  inake  arrange- 
ments to  participate  in  the  construction 
program  provided  in  these  measures,  should 
same  be  approved  by  the  Congress  ' 

CAUrORXIA 

Oov  Edmund  G.  Brown:  "Services  to  the 
mentally  ill  and  retarded  have  the  highest 
priority  In  California.  The  President's  mes- 
sage and  these  bills  (S.  755,  S  756)  reflect 
the  same  reasoning  that  our  own  studies  have 
brought  out. 

"Planning  of  our  department  for  both 
mentally  111  and  retarded  has  emphasized 
the  medical  reasons  why  these  people  should 
b«  treated  early  and  continuously  and  close 
to  their  homes  where  social  restoration  la 
most  available  Local  treatment  is  also 
more  economic  and  administratively  more 
efficient. 

"S.  755  and  S.  756  emphasize  community 
centers,  which  are  directly  in  line  with  Cali- 
fornia's planning.  The  department  of  men- 
tal hygiene  last  year  called  for  12.250  bed 
units  serviced  by  day  treatment  rehabilita- 
tion and  consultants'  sfervlce  to  be  locally 
operated  and  financed.  Local  governments 
are  slow  to  accept  the  financial  responsi- 
bility. The  1962  legislature  rejected  the  de- 
mand for  additional  large  hospital  for  the 
retarded  and  appropriated  money  for  build- 
ing one  and  planning  two  other  units  for 
retarded  almost  Identical  to  those  author- 
ized In  S.  756. 

"In  1957  California  Inaugurated  a  State- 
local  mental  hygiene  program— 17  counties 
have  participated  but  the  other  41  wait  for 
greater  sharing  of  expenses  before  moving 
ahead.     Private   mental   facilities  and   gen- 


eral hospitals  are  already  strong  partners  In 
handling  the  growing  demand  for  admis- 
sions, but  they  can  only  move  ahead  if  fl- 
nancial  support  Is  found, 

"S  755  and  S.  756  appear  to  provide  the 
one-shot  help  In  constructive  and  the  tem- 
porary help  In  staffing  that  could  give  the 
needed  Impetus  for  a  great  expansion  In 
local  services.  Out  hospitals  have  done  a 
magnificent  Job  In  admitting  and  releasing 
ever  Increasing  number  of  patients,  but  this 
system  of  large  distant  SUte  hosplUls  mu.st 
give  way  to  the  advantage  of  treatment  near 
home  In  the  hands  of  many  groups  of  re- 
sponsible people.  I  urge  the  pass4ige  of  S 
755  and  S.  756  as  a  great  step  forward  in  the 
help  for  mentally  111  and  retarded  patients 
and  their  families.  I  am  convinced  It  will 
help   the    economy    In    the    long   run. 

"I  specifically  call  attention  to  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  756  relating  to  research 
Though  the  great  problem  of  the  retarded 
will  be  helped  by  better  treatment,  train- 
ing, and  assistance  to  families,  only  research 
to  uncover  the  causes  of  retardation  can  do 
the  whole  Job.  My  earnest  request  is  for  a 
unanimous  committee  approval." 

COLOKADO 

Director,  department  of  Institutions,  David 
A.  Hamll:  "We  in  Colorado  believe  in  com- 
munity based  hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill 
as  well  as  community  centers  for  the  re- 
tarded. 

"We  are  at  present  engaged  In  statewide 
programs  to  assist  In  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  such  facilities.  We,  there- 
fore, support  m  principle  House  bills  3688 
and  3689.  and  trust  that  the  Individual 
States,  through  community  effort*,  may  be 
able  to  assume  more  of  the  obligation  of 
financial  support  as  outlined  by  these  bills. 
By  putting  the  emphasis  at  the  commu- 
nity level,  and  maintaining  it  there,  we 
should  be  able.  In  a  reasonable  time,  to  ful- 
fill the  needs  In  the  field  of  the  mentally 
111  and  retarded  ■ 

CONNECTICUT 

Gov  John  Dempsey:  "S  755  and  S.  756 
will,  If  adopted,  make  possible  great  new 
achievement  In  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  mental  Illness  and  retardation.  Con- 
necticut s  experience  In  these  fields  clearly 
demonstrates  the  soundness  of  the  approach 
recommended  In  both  these  bills.  May  I 
respectfully  urge  upon  your  distinguished 
committee  favorable  consideration  of  S  755 
andS  75e'>" 

Commissioner,  department  of  mental 
health.  Wilfred  Bloomberg.  MD. :  "H  R  3688 
and  H.R.  3689  will.  If  adopted,  greatly 
hasten  the  Implementation  of  effective  new 
concepts  In  the  diagnosis,  care,  and  treatment 
of  mental  Illness  and  mental  retardation 
which  Connecticut,  among  other  States.  Is 
eager  to  adopt.  The  soundness  of  the  ap- 
proach embodied  in  these  bills  Is  widely  sup- 
ported In  Connecticut.  May  I  respectfully 
urge  your  committee  to  give  these  measures 
favorable  consideration?  " 

DIXAWARE 

Guv  Elbert  N.  Carvel:  "As  Governor  of 
Delawture  I  wish  to  express  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  our  State  my  firm  support  of  H  R 
3688  and  H  R  3689  which  would  Implement 
the  President's  programs  on  mental  health 
and  mental  retardation. 

"The  Governors  of  the  United  States  have 
made  many  studies  In  the  field  of  mental 
health  and  have  solidly  backed  programs 
which  should  Insure  a  breakthrough  In  this 
area  and  a  reduction  of  those  In  mental  In- 
stitutions of  50  p)ercent  during  the  next  10 
years. 

"In  order  to  accomplish  this  tremendous 
progress  it  will  be  necessary  to  triple  our 
expenditures  In  the  areas  of  patient  treat- 
ment, providing  small-size  Institutions  at 
the  community  level,  and  stepping  up  the 
training  of  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  and 
psychiatrist  helpers. 
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•Presently  there  Is  an  acute  shoru^e  ., 
thl.s  personnel,  and  this  Is  one  of  th» 
rci.sons  why  we  are  not  making  ureat/,  ^^ 
rcss  today.  In  view  of  the  fict  that  ?k°*" 
are  millions  unemployed,  one  of  th  "^ 
couraglng  aspects  of  the  President's  DrL*°" 
Is  to  provide  funds  for  Increasing  the  n  .mK'" 
of  people  who  are  being  trained  to  do  ,m 
work,  °°  ^hi» 

I    know    that    the    Congress,    when   tK 
realize   that   as  many   as  30   percent  of      ' 
population  may  have  some  mental  afflirt,**'*' 
will   appreciate   the   tremendous  ImDort^r   ' 
of   this  great   problem,     I   know  niT^''* 
they   realize   that    with   sufflclen'    fund,  . 
can  cut   the  populations  of  our  mental  Z* 
Btltutlons  m  half  m  the  next  10  years   th 
will   take  steps   to  see    that   President  K^n^ 
nedy's  program  will  be  u  major  contnhnti 
in  this  effort.     For  these  rejso  J?  suoni? 
r/glllluon'"'"^'  enactment  of  this  import^ 

GEORGIA 

Director,  department  of  public  hea'th 
John  H.  Venable.  MD:  "As  the  me^Sl 
health  authority  of  the  State  of  Georeu 
urge  favorable  conslderaUon  of  s  755  Ij^ 
S,  756  relating  to  Federal  assistance  in  con 
structlon  and  operation  of  mental  health 
centers  and  construction  of  research  centers 
and  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded  Vt 
strongly  support  in  principle  this  leeU-a 
tlon."  * 

GUAM 

Gov  Manuel  Flores  Leon  Guerrero 
"Guam  supports  Senate  bills  755  and  7M 
which  provide  Federal  support  for  mental  111- 
ness  and  mental  retardation  programi 
Guam  has  need  for  strong  material  support 
of  these  programs  particularly  now  a«  w» 
rebuild  and  replnn  our  typhoon -dev.iiuted 
organizations." 

HAWAII 

Gov.  John  A  Burns:  "We  have  been  ap. 
prised  of  the  Introduction  of  H  R  3688,  a  bill 
to  provide  assistance  In  the  construction  »nd 
Initial  operation  of  community  mtnui 
health  centers,  and  would  appreciate  your 
support  of   this   bill." 

ILXINOIS 

Gov  Otto  Kerner:  "I  would  like  to 
express  myself  as  being  In  favor  of  Seniu 
bills  755  and  756  (House  bills  3688  and  3689i 
which  are  designed  to  help  carry  out  Uit 
President's  recent  recommendations  in  iht 
area  of  mental  health. 

"Here  In  Illinois,  we  have  already  begun 
a  similar  program  of  community  menul 
health  centers.  Such  a  program  Is  deslg:n«l 
to  serve  our  citizens  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced  facilities  and  therapy  in  the  country 
We  lu  Illinois  feel  that  this  program  on  t 
national  basis  will  be  a  gigantic  step  forward 
in  the  care  of  oiir  mentally  Incnpacluted, 

"As  we  all  know,  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems Is  to  secure  adequate  personnel.  The 
provisions  of  title  II  would  provide  asslrt- 
ance  toward  staffing  these  mental  health 
centers. 

"Lack  of  scientific  knowledge  In  the  aiw 
of  mental  retardation  Is  one  which  oniy 
recently  has  been  brought  to  the  fore.  If  wt 
are  going  to  make  the  necessary  progres*  Id 
this  area,  we  must  first  have  a  broad  research 
program  to  point  to  directions  where  progrew 
can  be  made  Senate  bill  756  (House  bl!! 
3689)  would  provide  great  help  to  the  SiatM 
In  undertaking  this  research. 

"Crowding  in  the  institutions  for  mentallj 
retarded  Is  a  most  shameful  and  degradinf 
treatment.  Title  II  of  756  (3689i  would  aid 
the  States  In  constructing  facilities  for  the 
most  overlooked  group  of  needy  citizens 

"For  these  reasons,  we  In  Illinois  strongly 
urge  support  and  passage  of  these  Tltsl 
measures." 

INDIANA 

Oov.  Matthew  E  Welsh  "Tlie  day  of 
the  ever-expanding  central  .State  in-stltutlon 
for  the  care  of  the  retarded  ur  the  mentally 
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behind  us.  We  have  Increasingly  come 
'■''*co«nize  that  both  for  the  patients  and 
'^  ^etaxpayf"'  smaller  centers  close  to  the 
■^  M  of  patients  are  more  effective  and.  In 
-^,"  run.  less  costly.  Our  experience  in 
'^  '  a  with  11  State  institutions  now  car- 
I="^'f^.'  pproximately  25,000  patients  a  year, 
■^convinced  us  that  the  President's  pro- 
'"lii  for  community  centers  for  the  men- 
P**^.jj  jjid  the  retarded  Is  both  the  most 
'*^^Qmlcal  and  the  best  medical  method  for 
***,  .  our  refponslbllities  to  those  among 
"""Xr  suffer  these  disabilities.  I  give  my 
^ho'ebearted  support  to  the  President's 
.IrLifeous  and  far-seeing  proposals  as  con- 
3Sm  HR.  3688  and  HR.  3689." 

IOWA 

Governor   Harold    E.    Hughes;    "I    wish    to 

-„resg  my  full   support   of  President   Ken- 

'2y^  legislative   proposal    on    facilities   for 

the  mentally  lU   and   retarded   as   expressed 

,aS  755  and  S.  756." 

CTiairman,  board  of  control  of  State  Insti- 


tutions. 


W,  I,  Conway  and   director,  mental 


health  division,  J,  O,  Cromwell,  MD,;  "We 
yilfve  that  strengthening  of  community 
mental  health  facilities  personnel  and  pro- 
»ram  are  vital  to  future  mental  health  of 
r^  We  further  believe  advances  will 
re  likely  be  made  In  mental  health  and 
Jiwrdatlon  with  Federal  participation." 

KANSAS 

Director  of  Institutions,  R.  A.  Halne.s,  M.D.; 
•■■me  Kansas  Mental  Health  Authority,  the 
«:at*  Board  of  Social  Welfare,  and  the  State 
Director  of  Institutions.  The  State  Mental 
Health  Program  Director,  urge  favorable  con- 
sideration of  Senate  bills  755  and  756  to  per- 
mit establishment  and,  or  expansion  of  com- 
prehensive community  mental  health  centers, 
and  to  permit  construction  of  research 
(inters  and  facilities  for  the  mentally  re- 
tiLTled,  We  believe  mental  health  services 
sh(3uld  be  available  closer  to  the  people 
needing  them  and  that  expan."?lon  of  serv- 
:.-«s  must  be  planned  and  then  carried  out 
KTordlngly,  We  will  look  forward  to  tm- 
proTtng  community  mental  health  services 
mKansas  in  the  future." 

KENTtCKY 

Governor  Bert  Combs;  "Kentucky  Is  most 
;:.'.«-ested  In  both  Senate  bills  755  and  756 
providing  for  construction  of  community 
T.ental  health  centers  and  facilities  for 
mentally  retarded.  Community  mental 
healUB  centers  will  enable  better  mental 
health  care  near  home  rather  than  In  State 
toipiuis,  Kentucky  Is  presently  short  1,000 
twls  fir  the  retarded  I  Join  my  commis- 
sioner of  mental  health  In  urging  favorable 
consideration  of  this  legislation." 

LOI'ISIANA 

Director,  department  of  hospitals,  Wlnborn 
E  Davis.  ACSW;  "Louisiana  State  Mental 
Health  Authority  endorses  HR.  3688  and 
HR  3689  matching  State  funds  are  avall- 
«Me  to  carry  out  these  programs  and  will 
pe«tly  assist  Louisiana's  mental  health  and 
retardation  programs." 

MAINE 

DlrectOT.  bureau  of  mental  health,  William 
t  Schumacher,  M  D  :  "Future  plans  for  men- 
•-»1  health  services  In  Maine  include  all- 
porpoae  community  ment;il  health  centers  In 
s<  alhern  and  northern  Maine,  functioning 
^  services  associated  with  contiguous  gen- 
eral hospitals. 

Presently  we  are  active  In  promoting  a 
i»«lonal  boarding  school  and  day-care  cen- 
>r  for  trainable  retarded  children  In 
='>rlhern  Maine. 

B<Jth  of  these  services  would  be  given 
substantial  Unpetus  by  the  passage  of  Senate 
O'll*  755  and  756.  Our  department  has 
contacted  our  congressional  delegates  to 
«■«»  their  support  of  these  bills. 

OureflorU  in  the  future  In  menUl  health 
programing  wui  be  t^jward  community 
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services  of  the  broadest  type.  Since  the  Hill- 
Burton  construction  program  has  demon- 
strated the  effectiveness  of  Federal  aid  In 
general  hospital  construction,  the  program 
which  would  result  from  these  two  bills 
would  obviously  provide  the  same  impetus 
for  Improved  facilities  for  the  mentally  111 
and    mentally    retarded." 

MABYLAND 

Commissioner,  department  of  mental  hy- 
giene, Isadore  Tuerk.  MD,;  "Maryland  De- 
partment of  Mental  Hygiene  strongly  en- 
dorses Senate  bills  755  and  756  to  promote 
mental  health  and  alleviate  mental  retarda- 
tion that  will  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  participate  In  matching  funds  with 
States  to  create  a  satisfactory  system  of  pro- 
grams and  facilities  long  needed  by  the  State 
of  Maryland  which  these  particular  bills  will 
make  possible." 

MINNESOTA 

Medical  director,  department  of  public  wel- 
fare, David  J.  'Vail,  M.D.;  "Improvements  In 
mental  health  facilities  and  programs  are 
urgently  needed  In  the  national  Interest. 
As  director  of  the  State  mental  health  pro- 
gram In  Minnesota  I  strongly  support  S.  755 
and  S.  756." 

MISSOITII 

Gov.  John  M.  Dalton;  "Senate  bills  755 
and  756  have  my  strong  support.  They 
are  In  line  with  our  plans  to  Improve  Mis- 
souri's program  for  the  mentally  111  and  the 
mentally  retarded.  Mlssdbrl  "has  found 
small  cents  for  the  rapid  treatment  of  the 
mentally  111  to  be  humane  and  economically 
sound.  I  have  endorsed  the  program  now 
before  our  State  senate  to  create  three  men- 
tal health  centers  In  the  next  biermium," 

Director,  division  of  public  health  and  wel- 
fare, George  A.  Ulett,  M.D.:  "Senate  bill  755 
and  756  certainly  have  the  complete  en- 
dorsement of  those  of  us  responsible  for  the 
direction  of  the  program  of  Missouri's  Di- 
vision of  Mental  Diseases.  We  have  Just 
established  a  section  on  mental  retardation 
within  our  division  and  are  developing  a 
m."ster  State  plan  in  that  area.  A  bill  Is  now 
pending  before  the  Missouri  State  Legislature 
to  establish  three  mental  health  centers  at 
general  medical  centers  across  our  State  to 
offer  early,  rapid,  intensive  treatment  for 
Missouri's  mentally  ill." 

NEBRASKA 

Gov  Frank  B,  Morri.son :  "We  strongly 
urge  consideration  of  S,  755  and  S,  756  which 
we  understand  are  to  be  heard  by  your  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  It  Is 
our  opinion  that  the  pass.-tge  of  these  bills 
will  be  of  great  help  to  the  States  and  par- 
ticularly to  Nebraska  In  stimulating  our  pro- 
grams for  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally 
retarded  ' 

Director,  department  of  public  institu- 
tions. George  L.  Morris:  "I  understand  that 
Senate  bills  755  and  756  are  to  be  heard  by 
your  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. I  hope  your  committee  gives  favorable 
consideration  to  these  bills  which  are  de- 
signed to  promote  programs  for  the  men- 
tally 111  and  mentally  retarded.  In  Nebraska 
we  are  embarking  on  a  long-range  program 
In  both  of  these  areas,  and  we  feel  that  if 
these  bills  are  passed  into  law  it  would  be 
of  great  aid  to  us  In  stimulating  our  long- 
range  planning  and  assisting  us  in  reaching 
our  ultimate  objectives  " 

Director  of  mental  health.  Cecil  L,  Witt- 
son.  MD,:  "I  respectfully  offer  my  strongest 
support  for  bills  S.  755  and  S.  756.  Com- 
munity based  centers  for  the  mentally  HI  are 
effective  and  economical  means  of  reducing 
the  needs  for  long  and  expen.';lve  Institution- 
alization. Additional  research  and  other  fa- 
cilities for  the  mentally  retarded  are  urgent- 
ly needed  in  Nebraska  and  throughout  the 
Nation.  With  the  aid  of  such  facilities 
much  human  suffering  and  waste  of  our  most 
valuable  resource — the  Individual — can  be 
prevented." 


Chairman.  Inter-agency  committee  on 
mental  retardation,  Mrs.  L,  A.  Enersen;  "We 
beg  yotu-  committee  to  report  favorably  on 
S.  755  and  S.  756.  Passage  of  these  bills  is 
of  vital  importance  to  millions  of  persons 
who  can  be  helped  through  concerted  ef- 
forts in  these  two  fields  and  millions  more 
who  are  their  families." 

NEW     HAMPSHIRE 

Director,  division  of  mental  health,  John 
L,  Smalldon,  MD,:  "New  Hampshire  firmly 
supports  President's  mental  health  and  re- 
tardation program  (HR,  3688  and  H  R. 
3689)." 

NEW      JERSEY 

Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes:  "As  Gover- 
nor of  New  Jersey  I  stronely  support  passage 
or  HR.  3688  and  HR,  3689  which  would  Im- 
plement significant  parts  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's program  on  mental  health  and  mental 
retardation. 

"The  New  Jersey  Legislature  is  currently 
considering  proposals  for  amendment  and 
recodification  of  statutes  pertaining  to  the 
mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded  which  are 
oriented  in  the  direction  of  the  President's 
proposals.  Passage  of  these  bills  would  give 
impetus  to  new  programs  and  planning  al- 
ready well  underway  in  New  Jersey  as  a 
result  of  the  combined  leadership  of  physi- 
cians and  other  mental  health  professionals, 
organized  citizen  groups,  and  legislative  and 
executive  cfficials  In  our  State,  county,  and 
local  governments." 

NEW    MEXICO 

Gov,  Jack  M  Campbell;  "Hope  your  com- 
mittee will  take  favorable  action  "in  regard 
to  President's  proposal  for  matching  funds  to 
States  for  construction  of  mental  health 
centers.  Believe  It  would  greatly  aid  New 
Mexico's  mental  health  program." 

Assistant  superintendent,  state  hospital, 
Albert  E,  Ball,  ACSW;  "Heartily  approve 
President  Kennedy's  mental  health  program. 
Please  convey  to  Senate  Labor  and  Welfare 
Committee  endorsement  of  S.  755  and  S  756 
by  New  Mexico.  State  Hospital  and  many 
other  State  citizens  interested  In  progressive 
care  and  treatment  of  mentally  ill  and 
mentally  retarded." 

NEW    YORK 

Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  approved  a  state- 
ment by  Dr.  Paul  Hoch,  director  of  mental 
hygiene  for  the  State  of  New  York,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20.  Excerpts  from  this  release  Indicate 
the  position  of  the  State  of  New  York  on 
this  type  of  program; 

"These  objectives  (the  President's  message) 
represent  the  fundamental  requirements  in 
the  field  of  mental  health  today  and  are  en- 
tirely consistent  with  goals  delineated  in  New 
York  State's  Master  Plan  for  Mental  Dis- 
ability promulgated  by  Governor  Rocke- 
feller last  year  and  soon  to  enter  its  second 
phase  of  implementation.  This  master  plan 
and  those  of  other  forward  looking  States 
have  contributed  to  the  recognition  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  size  and  gravity 
of  this  problem  and  the  important  Issues  In- 
volved •  •  •.  There  is  no  doubt  that  finan- 
cial contributions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  welcomed.  But  it  is  of  utmost 
importance  that  leadership  and  direction  re- 
main In  the  hands  of  each  State  •  •  •. 
There  must  be  full  provision  for  flexibility 
and  adaptability  for  the  specific  require- 
ments of  Individual  States.  Maximum  ef- 
fectiveness can  be  achieved  only  if  Federal, 
State  and  local  authorities  are  all  Involved 
In  developing  and  maintaining  services  with 
full  provision  for  correlations  and  integra- 
tion." 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Gov.  Terry  Sanford;  "I  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Act  of  1963  and  the  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Facilities  and  Construction  Act  of  1963 
which    are     before     Congress.       These     bills 
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represent  needed  Federal  effort*  to  encour- 
age. Initiate,  and  expand  local  efforta  di- 
rected toward  finding  remedlea  for  mental 
retardation  and  other  mental  illnesses  I  am 
happy  to  support  both  of  these  measures   • 

Commisaloner  of  Mental  Health.  Eugene  A 
Hargrove.  M  D  : 

In  support  of  S  755  and  S  756  I  submit 
that  science  and  commonaenae  have  pre- 
sented practicable  methoda  for  the  treat- 
ment of  rehabilitation  of  mental  handicap 
and  a  rlalng  hope  for  their  prevention  The 
needed  Impetus  Is  toward  putting  Ideaa  Into 
action  and  furthering  needed  research  by  en- 
couraging the  construction  and  Initial  op- 
eration of  community-oriented  mental  health 
facilities  (S,  753)  and  the  construction  of 
facilities  for  research  In  human  develop- 
ment iS.  756).  As  a  citizen,  psychiatrist,  and 
North  Carolina  8  Commissioner  of  Mental 
Health.  I  urge  your  committees  serious  con- 
sideration of  these  bills." 


NORTH     DAKOTA 

Director.  North  Dakota  Mental  Health 
Authority.  Albert  F.  Samuelson.  MD:  "I 
have  studied  carefully  the  Presidents  recent 
message  on  mental  Illness  and  mental  re- 
tardation, the  principles  of  which  are  em- 
bodied In  H  R  3688  and  H  R  3689  In 
general.  I  feel  these  proposals  are  very  pro- 
gressive and  will  undoubtely  have  many  last- 
ing beneficial  effects  upon  treatment  pro- 
grams for  the  mentally  111  and  mentally 
retarded  of  our  country.  These  proposals 
appear  to  be  a  composite  of  the  Joint  com- 
mission report  on  mental  Illness  and  health, 
recommendations  of  the  recent  American 
Medical  Association  Congress  on  Mental 
Health,  and  reflect  the  thinking  of  other 
major  authorities  In  psychiatry  and  related 
health  fields 

"In  North  Dakota,  because  of  limited  tax 
revenues.  Federal  funds  are  needed  to  sup- 
plement our  programs  for  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  these  uiifortunate  victims. 
These  Federal  programs.  If  Initiated,  will  be 
of  Immense  value  to  our  SUte  and  help 
achieve  treatment  goals  which  heretofore 
have  been  beyond  our  reach." 

OREGON 

Admlnistxator.  division  of  mental  health. 
J.  H.  Treleaven,  MD  :  We  In  Oregon  feel 
very  strongly  the  need  of  the  measures  out- 
lined In  H.R.  3688  and  H.R.  3689  and  that 
they  have  our  complete  support." 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Gov    William  Scranton:   "The  proposal  for 
development   of   community    mental    health 
centers   has   our   hearty   endorsement       The 
Office    of    Mental    Health    of    the    Common- 
wealth  of   Pennsylvania   has   been    program- 
ing   for    the    past    several    years    toward    the 
development   of   resources   within    the   com- 
munity   for   a  continuum   of  care    necessary 
In    the    treatment    of    mental    illness       We 
would  like  to  encourage  the  development  of 
more  community  resources  for  the  mentally 
retarded    as    well    as    greater    efforts    in    the 
field  of  prevention,  but  we  see  little  hope  of 
moving  as  rapidly  as  necessary  through  this 
transitional    period    from    a    State    hospital- 
centered  program   to  a  communitv-centered 
program  without  financial  help.    "The  knowl- 
edge and  skills  are  at  hand:   citizen  Interest 
and  support  are  at  their  highest,  and  ail  that 
Is    needed    is    the    means    to    mobilize    these 
skills  and   this  support  to  productive  activ- 
ity.    There  Is  a  real  danger  of  much  of  the 
existing  momentum  being  lost  by  failure  to 
act    boldly    and    decisively.      Your  effort   to- 
ward favorable  action  In  support  of  the  de- 
velopment   of     community     mental     health 
centers     Is     strongly     urged     so     that     fight 
against    mental    Illness    can    move    forward 
with  new  vigor. "■ 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Director,     department    of    social    welfare. 
Augustine  W.  Rlcclo:  "As  the  Menui  Health 


Authority  for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  we 
endorse  in  principle  the  above-referenced 
legislation  (S.  756-7S6I  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  these  bills  will  be  con.sldered 
by  the  Senate  Subojmmlttee  on  Public 
Health  and  Welfare  In  executive  session 
As  .-»  member  of  thU  Committee,  we  felt  that 
you  should  know  our  position  on  these 
bills."" 

SOITTM    CAROLINA 

Gov  Dotiiild  S  Russell:  "Would  like  to 
recommend  favorable  action  in  Senate  bills 
755-756.  House   bills  3688-3689   ' 

Director,  mental  health  commission.  W  P. 
Beckman,  MD:  South  Carolina  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  US  Public  Health  Service,  a 
plan  for  planning  a  master  mental  health 
program  for  South  Carolina  We  anticipate 
approval  of  this  plan  and  activation  of  it 
within  the  near  future.  We  further  antici- 
pate that  out  of  this  2  year  study  will 
come  recommendations  for  Immediate,  short 
range  and  long  range  plans  for  comprehen- 
sive mental  health  services. 

It  appears  very  necessary  that  the  Federal 
Government  Join  hands  with  the  States 
and  communities  In  financing  these  pro- 
grams and  we  wish  to  urge  favorable  action 
on  H  R  3688  and  H  R  3689  Our  Governor. 
the  Hon  Donald  S.  Russell,  is  very  Inter- 
ested In  this  matter  and  has  agreed  to  co- 
operate with  us  In  our  plan  for  planning  a 
ma.ster   mental   health   plan   for   our  State." 

TEN  N  ESSEE 

Gov.  Prank  G  Clement:  "The  passage  of 
your  proposals.  Senate  bills  755  and  756. 
would  greatly  enhance  the  mental  health 
and  mental  retardation  programs  in  Tennes- 
see These  measures  have  been  discussed 
with  Dr  Joseph  Baker,  commissioner  of  the 
Tennessee  Department  of  Mental  Health,  and 
we  feel  that  their  passage  would  be  of  great 
value  In  these  fields." 

Commissioner,  department  of  mental 
health,  Joseph  J  Baker.  M  D  These  bills 
iS.  755  and  756)  would  tremendously  assist 
our  effort  to  Improve  quality  of  care  for  the 
mentally  111  and  the  menully  retarded." 

UTAH 

Associate  superintendent.  State  hospital. 
H  Edward  Beaghler,  M  D  :  "Ab  acting  su- 
perintendent of  the  only  hospital  for  the 
mentally  111  in  the  State  of  Utah,  as  past 
president  of  the  Utah  Psychiatric  Society  and 
;is  president  of  the  Intermountaln  Psychiatric 
Association.  I  urge  your  favorable  considera- 
tion of  H.R  3688  and  3689.  which  emb<xly 
the  principles  of  a  constructive  mental 
health  program  and  carries  the  endorsement 
of  a  significant  majority  of  the  mental  health 
personnel  In  the  State  of  Utah."' 

VERMONT 

Superintendent.  Vermont  State  Hospital. 
R  A  Chlttlck.  MD  :  "May  I  urge  your  favor- 
able consideration  of  S.  755  and  S  756  which 
I  understand  are  soon  to  be  heard  by  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
As  you  are  aware,  Vermont  has  made  admi- 
rable progress  in  the  field  of  mental  health 
but  the  problem  is  tremendous,  and  requires 
all  of  the  resources,  encouragement,  and  as- 
sistance it  can  receive  if  we  are  to  conquer 
One  of  the  large  factors  Is  that  this  attack 
has  been  too  long  delayed  I  hope  that  now 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  able  to  apply 
the  needed  Impetus. 

"Any  help  you  can  give  In  this  matter  will 
be  greatly  appreciated  by  many,  many 
people" 

WASHINGTON 

Gov  Albert  D  Roselllnl:  Would  iflte  to 
add  my  personal  appeal  for  your  support 
House  bills  3688  and  3689  regarding  Fed- 
eral aid  to  further  State  mental  health  pro- 
grams and  research  in  field  of  retarded. 
Critical  need  exists  to  Increase  funds  in  these 
areas  toward  Improved  research,  training, 
and  treatment  programs      Legislature,  State 
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of  Washington  unable  to  approorl.t- 
dltlonal  moneys  to  take  care  of  afi^  '^• 
of  our  State  mental  hospitals  and  ^^T* 
lions  for  retarded  Believe  Peder«i  "" 
State  mental  hospitals  and  instltut  or.  .** 
retarded  necessary  and  urgent  at  thT.  !.  * 
Urge_  your  personal  support  and  con..^ 

Director    of    Institutions.   SUte   of   a- 
ington.     Garrett     Heyns:     "  Appreci.,-    '*'" 
support  House  bills  3688  and  3689  ,<.^^°"' 
aid  to  further  State  mental  health  DrrT*^ 
and   those  developing  research  and  tr^n? 
tn   field  of  retarded      Heretofore  Fed.?.,     ? 
not  available  for  State  mental  hospiuu  ^^ 
•state  Institutions  for  retarded     Crlt  m    *'" 
•low  exists  to  Increase  funds  in  thea,  "'*^ 
to  Insure  Improvement  In  research   tV.,*^ 
and    treatment    through    Increased   dev^  "^ 
ment        LegUl.iture,     State    of     W  .shin     "' 
past  few  years  has  given  considerable  at u° 
tlon    to  those   are:is   but    unable  to  inc~ 
funds  to  any  great  extent  at  this  Umi.  ^ 
to  other  State  programs  In  need  of  Tn'^l!" 
asslsunce      Federal   aid   would   be  steo  ?„ 
ward   and   I   urge  your  personal  support  Z 
consideration   "  ^     *°<' 

Supervisor,  division  of  mental  health  Wii 
Ham  R.  Conte,  M.D.:  "Urge  youT^Zl 
consideration  and  support  of  House  bjf 
3688  and  3689  They  provide  despVi^J 
needed  help  In  the  area  where  it  can  be  uC^ 
most  effectively.  •  '**' 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Gov.  William  Wallace  Barron  "The  Sut, 
of  West  Virginia  has  the  problem  of  provid 
ing  adequate  treatment  and  preveiuion T' 
mental  illness,  as  do  all  other  Bute*  ^a 
territories  of  this  Nation. 

"This  staggering  problem,  which  co«u  k 
much  In  human  suffering,  lost  prrxluctioo 
and  money,  demands  a  nationwide  Drocniff 
of  action.  y'^%na, 

"No  one  SUte  can  work  alone  to  solve  the 
problem,  with  a  concerted  effort  thert  a 
real  hope  I  have  consulted  Dr  MUdrtd 
Mltchell-Bateman.  director  of  departmen- 
of  mental  health,  who  assures  me  that  «e 
are  ready  and  able  to  Join  forces  with  ib« 
Federal  Government.  This  State  will  firo 
a  way  to  do  its  part. 

"May  I  urge  your  most  careful  consldm- 
tion  of  Senate  bills  .S   755  and  S   756-''" 

Director,  department  of  mental  health 
Mildred  Mltchell-Bateman.  MD  As  ai- 
rector  of  Department  of  Mental  Health  of 
West  Virginia.  I  urgently  request  favorablt 
action  on  Senate  bills  S  755  and  S  7M 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  problemi 
of  mental  Illness  affect  our  well  being  as  i 
Nation  to  as  great  an  extent  as  any  oihtr 
problems  with  which  we  are  faced. 

"The  SUte  of  West  Virginia  d.jes  not  haw 
the  resources  in  either  money  or  qiiallfled 
personnel  to  effectively  work  alone  on  thli 
problem.  It  Is  more  economical  to  have  > 
touily  correlated  program  for  the  entlit 
Nation  so  that  duplication  Is  avoided  and 
resources  shared. 

"There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  with 
adequate  attention  the  problem  of  mental 
Illness  cannot  be  solved  by  a  Nation  which 
has  made  such  progress  in  solving  other 
health  problems. 

"Hopes  are  high  In  this  Stale  that  th« 
Presidents  messiige  will  incite  legislaure 
action  which  will  bring  us  nearer  the  goa. 
of  Increasing  the  menui  health  of  our  clu- 
i^ens  through  research  and  prevention  and 
treatment  of  menui  Illness  and  reuirdation 

WISCONSIN 

Governor  John  W  Reynolds:  "As  a  for- 
ward-looking State  In  the  field  of  mental 
health  and  as  a  SUte  that  Is  following  with 
deUlled  Interest  the  Implementation  of  tb« 
Presldenfs  historic  menui  health  mesaag* 
Wisconsin  registers  It.s  ouppurt  and  ur?M 
passage  of  bills  S    755  and  S    756 

'"Wl8consln"s  mental  health  program*.  r*c- 
ognlzed  as  among  the  most  progressive  In  th« 
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s&tlon.  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  In 
jh.  direction  of  Increiised  assumption  of 
^ponslblllty  by  communities — their  profes- 
^^  and  lay  leaders. 

•It  1»  i^y  conviction,  supported  by  the 
.,--»  Interested  organizations  and  Indlvld- 
"j-!  in  Wisconsin,  that  bills  S.  755  and  S.  756 
%  important  stepping  stones  in  the  Imple- 
ienutlon  of  a  progressive  national  mental 
sealth  program  and  that  they  are  In  keeping 
iita  our  philosophy  of  community  oriented 
programs." 

'  WYOMING 

superintendent.  State  hospital,  William  N. 
giTD.    Jr.,    M.D.:     "Senate     bills     755     and 
"56  have  my  endorsement  Inasmuch  as  I. 
superintendent  of  Wyomlng"s  only  State  hos- 
pital, recognize  the   need  of  such  programs 
:,iroughout  the  States.     Some  4  years  ago  I 
junclied  a  program  for  Intensive  treatment, 
:.T5«Tlce  training  and  research  here  at  the 
|a«pital,    and.    although    our    results    have 
itta  most  gratifying,  we  do  not  have  ade- 
quate community  based  psychiatric  facilities. 
Community  services  for  mental  Illness  are  of 
ptii  value  to  the  citizens  of  Wyoming  as 
tas  already    been    demonstrated    by    a    few 
B*ntal  health  clinics  that  have  been  func- 
tioning during   this    past   year.     Establish- 
ment of  these   community   centers  has  en- 
couraged    local      handling      of      psychiatric 
problems,  and  has  prevented  hospitalization 
in  this  remote  part  of  our  State.    However,  In 
order  to  more  effectively  establish  a  training 
and  research    program,    more    moneys    are 
needed  lor  the  recruitment  and  training  of 
additional  personnel  so  that  a  greater  num- 
ber of  people  might  have   a   better   knowl- 
edge and  understanding   of   mental    Illness 
lad  mental  retardation." 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  It 
was  my  privilctre  to  make  the  motion  in 
\he  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
pjblic  Welfare,  which  brought  thi.s  bill 
to  the  Senate  for  debate  and  determina- 
tion. I  wi,sh  to  expres.s  special  commen- 
dation to  Cliairman  Lister  Hill,  whose 
leadership  in  health  legislation  has  been 
5ocon5tructive  over  the  years,  and  also 
*u3  members  of  our  committee  who  co- 
operated to  submit  this  measure  for 
action. 

Mr.   HILL.     Mr,    President,    will    the 
Senator  yield? 
M.'  RANDOLPH.     I  yield. 
Mr  HILL     I  thank  the  distin??uished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his  very 
renerous    words.      No    member    of    the 
Committw  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
contributed  more  or  did  more  to  bring 
the  bill  to  the  Senate  than  did  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virrrinia 
Mr  Randolph  1. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  remarks. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
r.ot  wish  to  trespass  upon  the  time  of 
the  Senate  or  to  enter  unduly  into  the 
colloquy  or  argument  which  may  ensue 
today. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  Ribicoff)  knows  I  was 
we  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Mental  Health,  in  charge  of  the 
lo  Western  States  area,  w  hen  he  so  capa- 
^  held  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the 
department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

I.  too.  commend  the  distinguished 
^nator  from  Alabama  for  being  such  a 
freat  champion  of  this  work.  We  know" 
WW  well  he  has  done  over  the  years. 
«aa  it  not  been  for  his  championship  of 
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the  things  we  seek  to  do.  I  am  sure  we 
would  now  be  further  behind  than  we 
are. 

There  is  one  question  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, though  it  may  have  been 
answered  previously  in  the  discussions. 

As  one  who  has  worked  with  mental 
associations  and  mental  health  problems 
in  the  15  States  over  which  I  presided,  I 
should  say,  due  to  inadequate  analysis 
of  causes  of  commitment,  that  the  cus- 
todial institutions  were  so  overburdened 
with  people  that  the  care  given  was  a 
shameful  thing.  Has  that  problem  been 
discussed  today? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  There  is  a  provision 
in  the  bill  for  research  facilities  for 
training  personnel  in  the  research  field. 
This  is  an  important  part  of  the 
measure. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming was  an  outstanding  Governor  of  a 
great  State  and  is  vitally  interested  in 
the  problems  of  mental  illness  and  men- 
tal retardation  in  his  own  State.  I  re- 
call that,  at  the  request  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  when  he  was  Governor, 
at  the  time  when  I  was  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  I  went  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  to 
address  the  Western  Conference  on 
Mental  Health,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  present  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

All  of  us  who  have  worked  in  this  field 
owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  for 
his  work  in  the  entire  field  of  mental 
health  and  mental  retardation. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  his  kind  words.  For  many 
years  I  have  known  of  the  deep  interest 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  in  the  bat- 
tle against  mental  illness,  and  of  what 
he  has  done  to  provide  leadership  and 
inspiration  to  carry  forward  the  battle 
in  the  great  w^estem  part  of  our  country. 
Certainly  the  Senator  deserves  the 
thanks  of  all  of  us. 

In  cormection  with  the  question  raised 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, the  testimony  shows  that  in  the 
large  State  hospitals  the  patients  do  pret- 
ty well  if  they  pet  1  hour  a  week  of  med- 
ical attention.  There  are  not  enough 
doctors  or  psychiatrists.  The  average 
expenditure  per  patient  throughout  the 
United  States  is  only  $4  a  day.  In  some 
institutions  it  is  as  little  as  $2  a  day. 

With  respect  to  286  institutions— in- 
cluding some  county  ho.spitals  as  well 
as  State  hospitals— less  than  one-third 
have  been  approved  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mi.ssion  on  Accreditation  of  Ho.spitals, 
which,  as  the  Senator  knows,  is  made  up 
of  representatives  of  the  such  great 
organizations  as  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  American  College  of 
Physicians.  Less  than  one-third  of  those 
hospitals  today  qualify  to  be  certified  by 
the  commission.  Most  of  them  were  built 
before  the  turn  of  the  century,  before 
1900.  They  are  old.  As  I  said  earlier, 
they  are  archaic. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  -Rill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  What  has  been  the 
experience,  as  stated  before  the  com- 
mittee, with  respect  to  the  adequacy  of 
many  of  the  custodial  institutions,  and 
the  lack  of  a  number  of  the  more  sensi- 
tized institutions  needed  for  psychiatric 
treatment? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
asked  that  question. 

When  Governor  Carvel,  of  Delaware, 
was  before  the  committee — he  came  rep- 
resenting the  Governor's  Association,  and 
was  accompanied  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
IMr.  BoGGSl,  for  they  had  worked  closely 
together  in  the  whole  field  of  mental 
health— he  called  our  attention  to  this 
fact: 

And  although  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  un- 
employment In  the  United  States.  In  the  field 
of  psychiatry  and  mental  health  there  Is  a 
great  dearth  of  personnel  and  the  President's 
message  gives  us  tremendous  hope  that  we 
can  Institute  a  national  program  of  training 
which  will  eliminate  this  tremendous  void 
In  personnel  field  of  mental  health. 

Governor  Carvel  also  said: 

I  talked  to  the  Governor  of  Colorado  a 
couple  of  months  ago  and  he  told  me  that 
psychiatrists  were  not  available  for  any 
amount  of  money,  that  It  didn't  make  any 
difference  how  much  money  he  had,  he  just 
couldn't  get  sufficient  psychiatrisU  to  suff 
the  mental  hospitals  la  the  State  of  Colorado. 

According  to  the  testimony,  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  the  program  now 
proposed  for  the  mental  health  centers 
in  the  general  hospitals  or  local  com- 
munities is  that  not  only  could  they 
make  use  of  psychiatrists  who  may  be 
in  the  communities  but  also  they  could 
make  u.se  of  general  practitioners.  For 
a  number  of  years  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  through  the  Institute  on 
Mental  Health,  have  been  carrying  on 
a  training  program  for  the  training  of 
what  we  might  caU  general  practi- 
tioners. They  have  had  more  appli- 
cations for  training  than  funds  with 
which  to  provide  training. 

Mr.   SIMPSON.      Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Does  the  Senator  rec- 
ollect some  regional  conferences  of 
Governors  of  various  States — under- 
taken because  of  a  lack  of  facilities  and 
a  lack  of  money  to  implement  the  work 
we  are  trying  to  accomplish— the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  set  up  regional 
institutions  supported  by  the  money  of 
States  in  the  region? 

Mr.  HILL.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.    That  has  been  totally 
inadequate,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  HILL.  It  is  inadequate.  They  do 
not  have  sufTicient  doctors.  They  do 
not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  psy- 
chiatrists, as  the  statement  from  the 
State  of  Colorado  shows.  They  simply 
do  not  have  the  personnel  needed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
situation  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  is  so  lacking  as  to  help  and  aid  to 
the.se  people  as  to  require  a  remedy;  and 
is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  are  people 
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that  help  is  needed  from  this  great  body 
and  from  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  bring  about  a  proper  solution  to  this 
awful  problem  facing  America? 

Mr.  HILL.  All  the  testimony  before 
the  committee  sustains  and  supports  the 
vei-y  timely  statement  the  Senator  has 
just  made. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.     I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr    DOMINICK.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  did  not  want  the 
Record  to  appear  as  if  Colorado  is  one 
of   the  bad  States  in  doing  something 
about  the  mental  health  program.    I  was 
one  of  the  trustees  in  the  first  commu- 
nity center  within  the  metropolitan  area 
of  Denver,  and  was  active  in  this  field 
during  my  time  in  the  State  legislature, 
and  I  know  of  the  intensive  efforts  many 
of  us  have  made  in  trying  to  have  some- 
thing done  to  solve  the   problems   that 
have   been  so   ably   spelled   out    by    the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

We  have  a  problem  in  connection  with 
trying  to  get  enough  psychologists  and 
psychiatrists  to  treat  these  people.  This 
is  true.  I  think,  in  almost  all  the  States. 
But  I  still  have  a  reservation  about  the 
section  of  the  bill  which  provides  for 
payment  by  the  Federal  Crovernment  of 
the  cost  of  staffing  the  hospitals.  If  it 
is  not  money  which  is  involved — and  this 
IS  what  has  been  indicated  by  the  letter — 
but  the  fact  that  there  are  not  enough 
psychologists  and  psychiatrists,  it  seems 
to  me  we  are  getting  the  Federal  Crov- 
ernment into  the  i>ersonnel  problems  of 
these  centers  by  paying  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  staffs. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  will  give  me 
the  benefit  of  his  thought  on  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr  HILL.  What  I  said,  in  comment- 
mg  on  what  the  Governor  of  Delaware 
said  about  the  inability  of  Colorado  to 
obtain  psychiatrists,  is  no  criticism  of 
the  Senator's  State.  I  know  Colorado 
has  made  a  great  efifort  to  do  the  best 
she  can  under  the  circumstances,  under 
the  old  system,  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally  ill.  It  is  a  problem 
that  confronts  California  and  all  the 
other  States. 

On  the  matter  of  staffing,  that  involves 
a  limited  program  of  only  54  months. 
For  the  first  18  months  after  the  con- 
struction of  a  community  mental  health 
facility  not  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
cost  of  new  or  additional  staffing  can 
be  obtained.  The  amount  is  reduced 
thereafter  to  the  point  where  the  maxi- 
mum is  30  percent  for  the  new  and  ad- 
ditional staff  during  the  last  12  months 
of  the  54-month  period  which  I  have 
just  mentioned. 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  Would  the  Senator 
say  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that,  as  of  the  present  moment,  those 
funds  for  staffing  would  be  cut  off  at  the 
end  of  that  time? 

Mr  HILL.  I  should  say  they  will  be 
The  partnership  arrangement,  so  to 
speak,  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States  in  the  field  of  health 
IS  not  new.  For  several  years,  as  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  well  recalls,  the 


prevention  of  tuberculosis,  gonorrhea, 
typhoid,  malaria,  many  other  terrible 
diseases  of  the  old  days,  about  which  we 
do  not  hear  so  much  today  because, 
largely  through  the  action  of  the  States! 
with  some  help  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, they  have  been  wiped  out  and 
made  a  thing  of  the  past.  So  there  is 
nothing  new  about  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment coming  in,  as  proposed  here,  for 
the  limited  period  of  54  months,  to  help 
with  some  of  the  new.  additional  staff- 
in?. 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr  President,  I  did 
not  want  to  let  this  opportunity  pass 
without  expressing  appreciation  for  the 
excellent  work  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  For  many  years  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  with  him  in  the  House. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  in  the  Senate.  This  program  will 
be  another  monument  to  his  credit  in  the 
field  of  dealing  with  the  health  of  our 
people.  In  my  opinion,  he  has  already 
had  many  monuments  constructed  for 
him  in  the  way  of  programs  he  has  in- 
stituted and  proposed  and  which  Con- 
gress has  approved.  An  example  is  the 
Hill-Burton  Act,  which  has  meant  so 
much  to  our  State  and  to  our  country. 
As  we  enter  Into  thLs  new  program, 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  approved  by  Con- 
gress, It  will  be  another  mark  to  his 
credit.  I  shall  discuss  briefly  the  mental 
health  program  because  for  many  years 
I  have  had  a  personal  interest  in  it. 

I  regard  mental  health  as  one  of  our 
most  serious  problems.  The  progress 
that  is  being  made  is  good,  but  we  have 
much  more  to  do.  Only  in  recent  years 
have  we  actually  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem.  We  are  now  treating  patienUs 
for  mental  illness,  instead  of  incarcerat- 
mg  them  in  hospitals,  which,  in  reality, 
became  prisons  for  them. 

The  Kansas  revolution  in  mental 
health  began  in  1948  when,  as  Governor. 
I  appointed  a  commission  of  outstanding 
doctors  and  private  citizens  to  recom- 
mend changes  in  the  States  menUl 
health  program. 

Since  that  time  our  State  has  ad- 
vanced from  45th  place  in  the  Nation  in 
per  capita  expenditures  for  the  care  of 
patients  in  public  mental  Institutions  to 
10th  in  1948  to  1951.  6th  in  1952.  3d  in 
1955,  and,  since  1958,  to  2d  place,  and 
now  to  1st  place. 

While  we  were  spending  $1.06  per 
patient  day  in  1948.  in  1960  we  were 
spending  $7.34  per  patient  day. 

In  1948,  70  percent  of  those  who  en- 
tered mental  institutions  in  Kansas  re- 
mained for  life. 

In  1960.  85  percent  went  home;  and  of 
these  about  three-fourths  left  within  the 
first  3  months. 

Since  1948.  Kansas  has  had  more  than 
a  30-percent  reduction  in  mental  hospi- 
tal populations,  despite  having  five  times 
the  number  of  admissions.  This  has  been 
possible  because  dynamic  programs  of 
psychiatric  care  and  treatment  have  re- 
placed mere  custodial  care. 

These  programs  have  made  possible 
the  recovery  of  great  numbers  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  come  to  be  regaa'ded  as 
patients   capable   of   cure   rather   than 


consequently  forg^ 

The  high  caliber  of  our  mental  v,^, 
personnel  in  Kansas  was  acknowW?"' 
by  the  American  Psychiatry  wS?"^ 
and  National  Association  foTMti?" 
Health  when,  in  1958.  it  rated  the  ^'^^ 
sas  mental  health  program  nmonut' 
best  staffed  in  the  Nation-d^S  J* 
fact  that  it  cost  le.ss  than  the  m«  * 
health  programs  in  16  other  Statpl     "^ 

The  Council  of  State  Governmemc  k. 
named  Kansas  one  of  the  best  examm 
of  good  investment  in  Personnel  inTem 
of  human  values  and  financial  retuS 

Kansas  began  to  earn  its  reputation^ 

Psychiatric     Training    Center    of    ,^ 

World"  shortly  after  a  special  commt 

tee  ^s^tudled  the  State  hospital  pCi" 

The  philosophy  brains  before  bnck,' 
leflected  the  belief  that,  taking  flj„ 
thmgs  first,  it  would  be  necessary  S 
train  highly  qualified  psychiatrist*  anri 
other  menUl  health  personnel  We  b* 
lleved  that  good  treatment  In  old  build' 
ings  was  preferable  to  bad  treatment  m 
new  buildings. 

One  of  the  earliest  training  programs 
was  at  the  Topeka  State  Hospital  where 
the  Meiminger  Foundation  had  a  pro- 
gram to  study  problems  of  educating  psy 
chiatric  aids. 

This  program  was  inspired  by  an  earli- 
er experience  at  the  Winter  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital,  where  youn^ 
doctors  had  come  to  respect  the  average 
mans  ability  to  learn  basic  nursing  pro- 
cedures  on  the  basis  of  their  experience 
in  training  farmers  and  mechanics  to  be 
effective  medical  corpsmen  during  World 
Warn. 

During  this  period,  the  Menninger 
School  of  Psychiatry  was  a  potent  force 
in  training  personnel  who  soon  proved 
to  the  world  that  mental  illness  can  re- 
spond to  treatment  just  as  physical  ill- 
ness can.  Today  the  school  trains  more 
psychiatrists  than  any  other  institution 
in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  its  excellent  training 
programs  for  mental  health  personnel 
Kansas  also  has  trained  law  enforcement 
officials,  clergymen,  voluntai-y  workers, 
teachers,  and  others  who  deal  with  emo- 
tional problems  in  their  jobs. 

Today  Kansas  is  in  step  with  one  of 
the  latest  educational  trends— that  of 
teaching  the  principles  of  p.sychiatry  to 
general  practitioners.  Family  doctors. 
who  have  day-to-day  contact  with  pa- 
tients, can  recognize  many  early  symp- 
toms of  mental  illness  and  help  eliminate 
them  before  they  reach  serious  propor- 
tions. The  American  Academy  of  Gen- 
eral Practice  has  a  program  whereby 
general  practitioners  receive  educational 
credit  for  attending  diagnostic  and  ap- 
praisal conferences  at  Topeka  State 
Hospital. 

Thus,  through  the  excellence  of  itJ 
training  programs,  Kansas  has  risen  to 
first  place  In  the  Nation  for  the  number 
of  physicans  per  100  resident  patients 
in  public  mental  hospitals.  It  also  leads 
the  Nation  in  the  number  of  professional 
patient  care  personnel  per  100  resident 
patients.  It  is  first  in  the  number  of 
full-time  employees  per  100  patients  in 
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uublic  mental  hospitals,  and  it  is  seventh 
in  the  number  of  psychiatrists  per  100.000 
[lopulation 
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I  mention  this  becau.sc  Kansas  has 
oioneered  in  this  field;  and  it  proves  to 
nie  that  once  an  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment, a  State,  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, takes  an  active  interest  in  these 
programs,  we  are  able  to  advance  very 
lapidly  in  this  field. 

One  of  the  most  potent  forces  for  mak- 
ing the  supply  of  community  facilities 
meet  the  demand  is  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Mental  Health.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Robert  H.  Felix,  it  has 
encouraged  and  assisted  State  and  local 
goveriiments  to  provide  for  facilities  for 
the  mentally  ill. 

Dr  Felix.  Incidentally,  is  one  of  three 
Kansans — the  others  being  Dr.  William 
Menninger  and  Dr.  Karl  Bowman — who 
have  served  as  president  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association.  They  have  also 
been  very  active  in  the  field  of  institu- 
tional mental  health. 

In  discussing  these  problems,  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  State  should  become  overly 
dependent  on  Federal  assistance  for  its 
research  programs.  Federal  aid  is  in- 
tended solely  to  stimulate  the  States  into 
initiating  and  conducting  their  own  pro- 
grams. The  Federal  Government  must, 
as  always,  stand  ready  to  assist  when 
asked  and  needed.  But  the  leadership. 
initiative,  and  responsibility  must  rest 
ffilh  the  States. 

Just  as  Kansans  built  strong  fences  by 
using  stone  instead  of  wood  many  years 
ago— so  they  have  provided  a  strong 
basis  for  their  mental  health  programs 
by  making  them  the  best  staffed  in  the 
Nation. 

Now  the  next  must  be  taken— these 
personnel  resources  must  be  mobilized 
and  expanded  to  provide  community 
mental  health  services  so  that  every 
citizen  can  receive  psychiatric  help  when 
and  where  he  needs  It. 

Given  prompt  and  adequate  treatment, 
as  many  as  85  percent  of  our  mentally 
HI  can  achieve  partial  or  total  recovery 
Tlthin  a  few  months.  Denied  this  care. 
these  individuals  will  be  forced  out  of  the 
mainstream  of  life — causing  suffering  for 
themselves  and  their  families— a  heavy 
financial  burden  to  society— and  a  need- 
less, tragic  waste  of  human  life. 

I  feel  confident  that  we  who  have 
come  so  far  will  not  stop  now.  We  hold 
the  key  to  progress  in  the  strength  of  our 
mental  health  programs- and  we  cannot 
afford  to  throw  it  away. 

lam  delighted  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation which  the  Senate  is  considering 
today  also  deals  with  another  important 
phase  of  the  mental  problem,  and  that  is 
the  mentally  retarded.  In  Wichita. 
Kans..  there  is  an  institution  which  is 
nationally  and  internatlonallv  known 
It  is  the  Institute  of  Logopedics.  It  was 
established  as  a  part  of  the  Wichita  Uni- 
versity on  June  1.  1934.  It  was  estab- 
lished as  "a  nonprofit  corporation  dedi- 
cated to  the  alleviation  and  prevention 
Of  communicative  handicaps." 

The  ever-increasing  growth  of  this  in- 
stitution is  the  result  of  the  dedication 
w  Dr.  Palmer  and  his  determination  to 
oe  Of  assistance  to  those  who  are  afflicted 
»ith  difficulties  of  speech.  The  record 
speaks  for  itself. 


By  1962,  27,000  individuals  had  re- 
ceived help  from  the  institution.  They 
came  to  the  institute  from  all  50  States 
and  from  15  foreign  countries.  At  the 
present  time,  approximately  15,000  indi- 
viduals, with  all  types  of  communicative 
problems,  are  enrolled.  Five  hundred 
of  these  are  at  the  Wichita  Clinic,  with 
the  rest  receiving  training  at  the  21  field 
sei-vice  centers  throughout  the  State  of 
Kansas. 

The  Institute  of  Logopedics  is  more 
than  a  treatment  center.  It  is  also  an 
institution  where  professional  training 
is  given.  Since  1934,  more  than  700  stu- 
dents have  taken  courses  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Logopedics.  Over  30  masters 
degrees  have  been  earned  since  1944 
and  presently,  there  are  186  students  ma- 
joring in  the  field  of  logopedics. 

Graduates  from  the  Department  of 
Logopedics  are  bringing  communication 
to  persons  in  27  States  and  4  foreign 
countries. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  impressive 
statistics  prove  that  the  Institute  of  Lo- 
gopedics Is  the  heart  center  of  efforts  in 
the  field  of  communicative  rehabilita- 
tion and  research. 

I  should  like  to  state  the  reasons  for 
designating?  the  Institute  of  Logopedics 
at  Wichita,  Kans.,  as  one  of  the  three 
clinical  centers  for  a  study  of  mental  re- 
tardation. Let  us  think  now  of  how  the 
institute  fits,  almost  as  though  created 
for  it,  into  present  administrative  plan- 
ning: 

The  President  has  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  three  clinical  research  cen- 
tei-s  in  mental  retardation  at  a  probable 
cost  of  $2  million  each  per  year,  with 
others  to  be  established  later. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
choosing  the  institute  among  the  first 
three  centers: 

It  is  centrally  located  and  of  easy 
access. 

In  its  29  years  It  has  built  strong  popu- 
lar support. 

In  1962  there  were  more  than  70,000 
individual  contributors,  as  well  as  many 
nationwide  organizations  and  subsidies 
from  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  city  of 
Wichita,  and  so  forth. 

With  most  centers  the  program  will 
have  to  be  built  from  near  zero.  The  In- 
stitute of  Logopedics  is  alreadv  the  larg- 
est center  of  its  kind  in  clinical  work, 
professional  preparation,  research  and 
residential  care.  It  is,  in  short,  a'  pro- 
gram already  geared  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge. However,  it  cannot  expand  these 
areas  without  long-range,  sufficient,  and 
adequate  program  support. 

The  Institute  of  Logopedics  has  a  full 
academic  affiliation  with  the  University 
of  Wichita  as  well  as  an  approved  affili- 
ation with  Michigan  State  University. 
Formal  affiliation  is  waiting  for  funding 
support. 

The  Institute  of  Logopedics  has  the 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  the  perti- 
nent specialists  in  medicine,  social  wel- 
fare, psychology,  and  education. 

The  large  clinical  program  is  already 
established  giving  adequate  material  for 
research  (about  1,800  at  present)  and 
complete  clinical  records  of  more  than 
28.000. 

The  President  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of    community    centers.    The 


Institute  of  Logopedics  has  operated  such 
centers  for  other  communities  since  1936. 
At  present  23  such  community  centers 
locally  supported,  are  administered  bv 
the  institute.  The  wealth  of  practical 
information  acquired  can  be  made  avail- 
able as  the  President's  program  develops 
The  results  of  29  years  of  clinical 
research  almost  guarantee  that  the  Insti- 
tute of  Logopedics  can  assure  positive 
gams  from  such  a  Federal  investment. 

The  Institute  of  Logopedics  already 
attracts  high  level  Investigators,  with 
funds  a.ssured,  the  team  could  be  ex- 
panded extremely  rapidly. 

The  Institute  of  Logopedics  Is  known 
around  the  world.  Regular  scientific 
communications  go  on  steadily  with  in- 
vestigators from  Japan,  Korea*  the  Phil- 
ippines, Malaya.  India,  Syria,  Iran  Tur- 
key, Spain,  France.  Italy,  Ru.ssia,  Poland. 
England.  Australia.  Canada.  Yugoslavia. 
Germany.  Austria,  Switzerland.  Argen- 
tina. Brazil.  Norway,  Sweden.  Denmark, 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  so  forth. 
Again  I  wish  to  state  that  I  heartily 
support  the  proposed  legislation.  I  shall 
look  forward  to  the  results,  because  I 
know  the  results  can  be  achieved,  based 
on  the  experience  in  our  own  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  an  article  written 
by  Mrs,  Roosevelt,  after  she  visited  the 
Institute  of  Logopedics  at  Wichita,  Kans. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Wonder  of  WiCHrTA 
(By  Eleanor  Roosevelt) 
New   York.— a  few  days  ago  the  wife  of 
the  head  of  the  University  of  Wichita.  Mrs. 
H.   P.  Corbin,  took   me   to   the  Institute  of 
Logopedics  in  Wichita.  Kans.     Mr.  and  Mrs 
Martin  P.  Palmer  are  the  heads  of  this  proj- 
ect, which  was  started  in  1934  In  the  Uni- 
versity  of   Wichita   under   President   W    M 
Jardine. 

This  is  a  most  remarkable  institute,  de- 
signed to  help  children  and  adults  handi- 
capped by  speech  and  hearing.  In  fact, 
anyone  who  for  any  reason  cannot  communi- 
cate through  language  is  welcome.  It  Is 
the  largest  residential  institution  of  Its  kind 
in  the  world. 

There  are  160  individual  apartments  where 
children  can  live  under  the  care  of  expertly 
trained  house  mothers  and  no  house  mother 
has  more  than  three  children  to  care  for. 
Also,  parents  may  come  with  their  handi- 
capped children  and  live  In  one  of  these 
cottages. 

A  vital  part  of  the  layout  is  a  central  ad- 
ministration and  clinic  building,  where  may 
be  found  the  latest  equipment.  Cooperation 
with  the  municipal  University  of  WlchiU 
is  at  its  best. 

There  are  40  acres  of  ground,  so  the  chil- 
dren can  play  as  if  they  were  at  home  and 
still  get  expert  training.  In  1955  there  were 
1,566  cases  undergoing  rehabilitation,  611 
were  dismissed  improved  and  1.771  were  ex- 
amined. Thirty-two  States  and  seven  foreign 
countries  are  represented  bv  those  who  are 
there  for  treatment.  Wichita  was  chosen 
for  this  project  because  it  is  geographically 
in  the  cent«r  of  our  country,  but  the  insti- 
tute provides  field  services  in  Maryland.  In 
Bedford,  N.Y.,  and  many  other  cities'  in 
Kansas. 

This  corrective  center  is  organized  as  a 
nonprofit  corporation  and  chartered  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas.  Only  l 
out  of  every  10  cases  treated  by  the  Institute 
in  1955  paid  the  full  cost  of  service.     The 
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organization  depends  on  support  from  char- 
itable gifts  by  Individuals,  organizations, 
chests,  and  other  special  sources. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  First,  I  apologize  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  rising  a  short 
time  ago.  I  had  no  intention  of  pre- 
empting the  floor.  I  did  not  realize  that 
he  was  seeking  the  floor. 

Second.  I  share  with  the  Senator  his 
approval  of  the  measure,  which  I  believe 
introduces  for  the  first  time  in  the  na- 
tional establishment  the  concept  of  en- 
lightened treatment  as  well  as  the  home 
care  and  community  center  care  treat- 
ment of  people  who  are  mentally  re- 
tarded or  are  mental  cases. 

The    Senator    has    spoken    from    his 
experience    in    Kansas.      We    in    New 
York  have  made  extraordinary  progress 
through  the  excellent  work  of  Dr.  Paul 
Hoch.  our  commissioner  of  mental  hy- 
giene, which  has  resulted  in  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  administration  of  our 
mental  hospitals,  in  a  complete  revision 
downward  of  the  needs  and  in  the  esca- 
lated use  of  mental  hospitals,  such  as. 
for  example,  in  the  field  of  narcotic  ad- 
diction.    I  am  most  pleased  that  the  bill 
as  reported  reflects  the  enlij^htened  view 
that  narcotics  addiction  is  a  medical,  as 
well  as  penal  problem  and  may  be  dealt 
with  as  part  of  a  mental  health  program. 
Dr.  Hoch  has  conferred  with  the  con- 
sultants  of   the   committee,    and   he   is 
satisfied   that   tlie   proposed   legislation 
recognizes  new  concepts  in  the  subject 
of  mental  illness  in   a  most  admirable 
way,  and  that  it  will  help  States  which 
are  advanced  in   their  programs,  such 
as  is  the  case  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
This  is  only  a  part  of  the  program. 
There    are    problems    of    research    and 
there  are  problems  of  hospital  construc- 
tion.    Also,  there  are  still  many  patients 
who  must  be  confined,  notwithstanding 
the  admirable  thrust  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation.    However,  this  is  an  excellent 
program.     I  join  with   the  Senator   in 
expressing  my  gratification  for  it. 

As  I  shall  be  differing  with  the  chair- 
man. Senator  Hill,  In  one  apsect  of  this 
bill,  I  should  like  to  say  at  this  time, 
rather  than  later,  that  in  his  leadership 
in   the   health   field,   of   which   this   is 
another  example  of  so  many  milestones 
and  sources  of  tremendous  gratification 
for  those  who  serve  with  him.  he  gives 
understanding  and  added  support  and 
inspired  leadership.     I  join  with  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  who  have 
lauded  him  today  for  his  leadership  in 
bringing  the  bill  to  its  present  status  on 
the  floor.     I  pay  my  tribute  to  him  and 
give  recognition  to  the  bill  as  reflecting 
a  concept  of  the  subject  of  mental  ill- 
ness that  will  be  helpful,  in  the  light  of 
the   pioneering  experience   in   my  own 
State,  of  our  legislature.  Governor  Rock- 
efeller, and  Dr.  Hoch.  with  this  concept. 
Mr.  CARLSON.     I  very  much  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  who  has  been 
greatly  interested  in  this  field  for  many 
years,  and  for  his  report  on  the  progress 
that  is  being  made  in  New  York.     I  have 
b*^n  familiar  with  it  for  some  time.     I 


share  with  him  the  view  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  as  it  is  approved,  will 
be  in  conjunction  with  the  splendid  State 
programs,  and  not  a  prognam  on  top  of 
another  program,  which  I  understand  is 
one  of  the  probleins  of  the  policy  that  is 
involved. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question,  so 
that  I  may  address  a  question  to  him  or 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  address  the  question  to  the 
chairman.     I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  a  question.  I  should  like  to 
preface  it  by  saying  that,  like  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  I  am  very  much 
intere.'.ted  in  this  problem.  As  Governor 
of  my  State.  I  knew  what  work  was  done 
in  our  mental  hospitals,  how  we  wanted 
to  increase  our  facilities,  and  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  help  retarded  children 
and  young  people  to  have  proper  train- 
ing, and  to  have  the  teachers  that  will 
help  the  younger  people,  so  that  they  will 
not  become  hospital  cases. 

At  the  time  I  was  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. I  believe  there  was  a  greater 
amount  of  activity  in  the  field  of  mental 
health  than  was  true  of  any  other  State 
of  the  Union,  with  respect  to  the  propor- 
tion of  people  in  our  hospitals  who  were 
receiving  mental  care. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  in  1955  Congress  passed  an  act 
establishing  the  National  Mental  Health 
Commission.  Dr.  Jack  Ewalt.  Mas.sa- 
chusetts  Commissioner  of  Health,  was 
selected  to  be  the  director  of  that  study. 
He  was  the  man  more  responsible  than 
anyone  else  for  the  study  that  was  made. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  carry  out 
in  large  measure  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  of  which  Dr.  Ewalt  was 
the  leading  spirit. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Fundamentally, 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  train  teachers 
to  stimulate  activity  among  retarded 
children,  and  also  to  assist  In  hospital 
construction.  My  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  is:  Does  the  bill  re- 
quire the  Federal  Government,  with  re- 
spect to  anything  it  does  in  this  field  in 
a  State,  to  go  through  the  proper  State 
authorities  and  receive  their  approval? 
Mr.  HILL.  Certainly.  The  States 
would  make  their  plans,  and  the  funds 
would  go  to  the  States.  An  exception  is 
made  in  the  field  of  re.search,  in  which 
funds  can  be  granted  to  universities  or 
schools,  such  as  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  to  conduct  research.  But  the 
funds  for  the  construction  of  community 
mental  health  centers  would  be  admin- 
istered by  the  States.  The  funds  would 
:.;o  to  the  States  and  be  administered  by 
the  States. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  a  town  in 
Massachusetts— my  ov^-n  town  would  be 
too  small,  .so  I  will  take  as  an  example 
a  larger  town,  such  as  Brookllne  or 
Wellesley — desired  to  form  a  center, 
would  the  town  first  have  to  receive  the 
approval  of  the  State? 

Mr  HILL.  Yes;  It  would  have  to  pro- 
ceed through  the  State  authorities. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  the  State  au- 
thorities decided  that  the  community  was 
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not  fitted  for  the  program,  in  onp  ^ 
or  another,  the  Federal  GoveJJm  '^ 
could  not  go  over  the  head  of  th^^' 
government?  *  "^e  state 

Mr.  HILL.     That  Is  correct-  th»  e 
eral  Government  could  not  bo  n-J    ^' 
head  of  the  State.  ^°  °^"  «ie 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  nn™ 
the  bill  would  provide  as.sistanceTt? 
States,  to  be  administered  tlirough  Z 
States,  for  mental  health  activitii^ 
accordance  with  the  methods  v;S'a'° 
provided  in  the  bill '  '^^  ^^^ 

Mr.  HILL.     The  Senator  i.s  correct 

Mr.     SALTONSTALL.     I     thw!k    Ik 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  hi^  exDlan» 
tion.     We  in  Mas.sachusetts  have  b^'j 
mton.scly  interested  in  the  subject     w 
have  some  veiy  able  medical  peonle  »^n 
are  taking  a  great  interest  in  thesnh? 
ject.     I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  fr„m 
Alabama    feels    that    they    hal^^  ^ 

Mr.  HIIX.  Tliey  have  been  helnfni 
just  as  Dr.  Ewalt  was  most  helpful  in  th, 
great  work  of  establishment  of  h^ 
Mental  Health  Commission 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President  ,in 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  fnr  , 
question?  ^  ^°^  * 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am  clad  to  yield  to  thf 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr^  LAUSCHE.  In  the  transcript  of 
the  hearings,  is  there  any  discussion 
showing  the  extent  to  which  receiving 
hospitals  have  been  established  in  the 
various  States?  By  'receiving  hospitals' 
I  mean  quarters  in  which  staff  is  pro- 
vided to  enable  persons  having  retarded 
mentality  to  receive  treatment  without 
being  institutionalized  in  State  or  public 
residential  facilities. 

Mr.  Hnx.  One  of  the  main  purposes 
of  the  bill  is  to  provide  centers  for  Uie 
mentally  retarded  and  mentally  ill  so 
that  such  persons  may  be  treated  in  the 
centers,  so  far  as  possible,  and  thus  be 
patients  under  normal  living  condiUons 
If  possible,  they  might  live  in  their  ova 
homes,  with  their  families.  In  normal  sur- 
roundings, and  might  be  treated  by  psj'- 
chiatrists  in  the  community,  perhaps 
even  by  general  practitioners  who  have 
taken  the  same  cour.se  and  are  familiar 
with  the  practice  and  methods  of  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  the  hearings  con- 
tain any  testimony  showing  the  extent  to 
which  mental  health  centers  have  been 
established? 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes.  Earlier  in  my  re- 
marks I  cited  what  had  been  done  in  the 
State  of  Georgia,  where  four  such  cen- 
ters have  been  established.  Of  some 
1,800  patients  who  went  to  the  centers, 
only  7  pt-rcent.  or  126,  had  subsequently 
to  be  transferred  to  the  SUte  mental 
hospital.  In  other  words,  of  1.800  men- 
tal patients,  93  percent  received  their 
treatment  in  a  center  or  hospital  and  did 
not  have  to  bo  transferred,  as  ^A  ould  have 
been  done  in  the  old  days,  to  the  SUte 
mental  liospital. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Wliile  I  was  Gover- 
nor, nine  receiving  hospitals  were  estab- 
lislied  In  Ohio.  They  were  staffed  »ith 
experts.  The  patient  could  go  to  the 
hospital  each  day  or  could  remain  for  a 
brief  period  to  be  treated,  without  being 
Institutionalized. 
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Is  there  in  the  hearings — I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  study  them  fully — a  tab- 
ulation of  what  has  been  done  by  the 
-ndividual  States? 

"  i^r  HILL.  There  is  no  overall  tabu- 
ation  showing  what  has  been  done  by 
each  of  the  50  States.  However,  in  the 
•.^timony  are  a  number  of  citations  that 
tius  practice  has  been  followed  by  the 
State  of  Georgia,  or  that  something  else 
has  been  done  by  another  State,  or  an- 
other practice  followed  by  another  State. 
But  the  hearings  do  not  contain  an  over- 
all tabulation,  showing  State  by  State 
what  may  have  been  done  in  each  par- 
ucular  State. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  not  making  this 
statement  as  a  boast,  but  I  know  that  at 
the  end  of  1956,  Ohio  had  nine  such  cen- 
ters. The  same  kind  of  success  that  has 
t)een  achieved  in  Georgia  has  also  been 
achieved  by  the  heads  of  hospitals  in 
Ohio. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  has  stated 
that  the  nine  centers  in  Ohio  were  estab- 
lished while  he  was  the  Governor.  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  establishment  of 
those  centers.  He  can  be  very  proud 
that  they  were  established  when  he  was 
the  head  of  his  State. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator; 
but  that  is  not  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
there  is  at  present  an  ability  in  many 
SUtes  to  do  this  work  through  their  own 
financing,  without  having  a  new,  expen- 
sive program  established  by  the  Federal 
Government.  What  is  the  testimony  on 
the  subject  of  the  ability  of  the  States  to 
do  this  work? 

J£r.  HILL  There  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  testimony  to  that  effect,  and 
It  includes  a  statement  by  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  saw  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  testimony  is  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  a  need  for  Federal. 
State,  and  local  financing — all  three— 
to  solve  the  problem.  A  considerable 
amount  of  such  testimony  appears 
throughout  the  hearings,  not  only  from 
the  American  Medical  Association,  but 
also  from  many  other  organizations  and 
associations,  and  also  a  number  of  in- 
dividual witnesses  who  appeared  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Quite  an  array  of 
agencies  testified  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posal At  the  moment,  I  am  looking  at 
page  16  of  the  report.  In  the  course  of 
10  years,  the  program  now  envisioned 
would  cost  a  grand  total  of  $848  5  mil- 
lion. 

Mr  HILL.  That  would  include  funds 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally 
retarded  and  for  mental  health  cen- 
ters, also  grants  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  the  handicapped,  and  re- 
search and  administration  for  handi- 
capped children. 

Today  we  ha\e  a  program  for  the 
training  of  these  teachers:  but  this  bill 
^xtends,  and  in  .some  respects,  expands 
that  program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  1964,  the  first 
year,  the  total  cost  will  be  $24,500  000 

Will  it? 

Mr  HILL.     That  is  correct. 
Mr  LAUSCHE      So  the  beginning  will 
oe  rather  mild.     In  1965  the  total  cost 


will  increase  to  $77  million;  in  1966.  $110 
million;  in  1967.  $130  million;  and  in 
1968.  $186  million? 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes;  and  then,  as  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  observe,  it  will 
taper  down,  until,  in  the  10th  year,  it 
will  be  only  $18  miUion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  will  that  hap- 
pen? I  cannot  visuahze  a  sudden 
drop— by  half — in  the  cost,  in  1969. 

Mr.  HILL.  But  after  the  centers  are 
built,  they  will  last  much  longer  than 
5  or  10  years.  In  short,  once  they  are 
built,  they  will  not  have  to  be  built 
again.  The  last  year  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  mentioned  will  be  the  end  of 
that  construction  period. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  it  Is  anticipated 
that  thereafter  the  need  will  drop? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
the  end  of  the  construction  authorized 
by  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  hope  that  is  the 
case,  but  I  have  grave  doubts  of  it. 
That  would  be  quite  contrary  to  any 
experience  I  have  had.  According  to 
my  experience,  once  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment begins  to  spend,  there  is  never 
a  diminution. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  hope  my  distinguished 
friend  and  I  will  both  be  here,  serving 
together,  to  see  that  drop  occur. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  47, 
at  the  end  of  the  bill.  It  Is  proposed  to 
add  the  following  new  section: 

Sec  408.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  to  any  State  In 
which  the  partlclpant.s  in,  or  beneficiaries  of, 
the  State  programs  are  segregated,  or  other- 
wise discriminated  against,  on  account  of 
race,  creed,  or  color. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit the  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Senator  Keating,  Senator  Beall,  Senator 
Scott,  and  Senator  Case. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  unique  reason 
for  offering  this  so-called  antisegrega- 
tion  amendment  to  this  bill;  and  before 
I  argue  the  merits  of  the  measure,  I  wish 
to  make  a  brief  explanation. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with 
these  matters,  I  believe  one  Is  always 
faced  with  a  heartbreaking  decision,  as 
to  whether  to  offer  such  an  amendment, 
and  especially  In  this  case.  Inasmuch  as 
we  favor  this  bill  so  strongly.  Hereto- 
fore my  tendency  has  been  to  avoid  of- 
fering such  an  amendment  If  I  could 
avoid  doing  so:  and  I  have  offered  very 
few  amendments  of  this  type  to  other 


bills,    notwithstanding    my    well-known 
views  on  this  issue. 

I  have  tried,  rather,  to  obtain  assur- 
ances from  the  Grovernment  departments 
that  their  administration  of  these  laws 
win  be  In  accordance  with  the  dictates 
of  the  Constitution ;  and  when  this  meas- 
ure was  being  reported.  I  announced  to 
the  committee — of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, and  I  have  sought  to  do  so  since 
then,  that  I  would  attempt  to  obtain 
such  assurances  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  How- 
ever, up  to  this  very  moment  I  have  not 
received  them,  although  I  have  been 
waiting  for  them  all  day.  I  am  not  find- 
ing fault  with  him  or  with  anyone  else; 
I  am  merely  stating  the  fact  that  no  such 
assurances  have  been  forthcoming.  That 
situation  gives  me  no  alternative  but  to 
offer  this  amendment. 

The  question  may  be  asked.  Why  is 
the  amendment  offered  to  this  bill,  al- 
though It  was  not  offered  to  other  bills — 
for  example,  to  the  feed  grains  bill.  Well. 
Mr.  President,  the  amendment  happens 
to  be  uniquely  germane  to  this  bill,  be- 
cause If  this  program  Is  handled  under 
present  practices.  In  a  number  of  the 
Southern  States  there  will  actually  be 
segregation  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
gram, since  In  a  number  of  the  Southern 
States  segregation  In  hospitals  Is  the  ac- 
cepted practice,  even  though  It  should 
not  be.  Two  cases  are  now  In  the  proc- 
ess of  litigation.  Both  of  them  are  in 
North  Carolina.  I  believe.  In  those  cases 
the  Attorney  General  has  sought  to  In- 
tervene, or  has  already  intervened,  in 
questioning  the  practice  of  segregation 
In  two  hospitals — In  the  Cone  Hospital 
and  In  the  Wesley-Long  Hospital,  in 
Greensboro,  N.C. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  law  which  ap- 
plies In  this  situation,  there  Is  a  peculiar 
anachronism.  The  Hill-Burton  Act, 
which  provides  Federal  Government  aid 
for  the  construction  of  hospitals,  and 
under  which  a  great  many  hospltali 
have  been  built,  actually  permits.  In  so 
many  words,  the  practice  of  segregation 
on  the  basis  of  the  separate-but-equal- 
facllltles  theory— In  other  words,  to  the 
extent  of  having  separate  Negro  hospi- 
tals and  separate  white  hospitals.  In 
that  connection,  the  attempts  to  end 
segregation  have  been  frustrated,  and 
they  always  will  be. 

Indeed.  Mr.  President.  In  his  civil 
rights  message  to  Congress.  President 
Kennedy  called  attention  to  the  sepa- 
rate-but-equal provisions  of  the  Morrill 
Land  Grant  College  Acts:  but  he  said 
nothing  whatever  about  the  separate- 
but-equal  provisions,  which  are  so  In- 
humane, In  connection  with  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act.  However,  Mr.  President, 
not  only  is  segregation  on  the  basis  of 
color  practiced  in  hospitals,  but  sick 
persons  have  been  denied  treatment  be- 
cause they  have  gone  to  the  wrong  hos- 
pital— In  other  words,  because  a  white 
person  has  gone  to  a  Negro  hospital,  or 
because  a  Negro  has  gone  to  a  white 
hospital:  and  there  is  a  famous  play,  to 
which  I  referred  some  time  ago. — It  Is 
entitled  "The  Case  of  Bessie  Smith'  — 
which  Is  based  on  a  case  in  which  a  Ne- 
gro woman  died  because  she  was  shunted 
from  a  white  hospital  to  a  Negro 
hospital. 
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Mr.  President,  that  provision  is  in 
the  law.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  my  imagi- 
nation. The  provision  is  not  only  in  the 
law  but  is  also  in  the  regulations.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
fact  that  the  regulations  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  allow  separate  but  equal 
facilities  in  respect  to  hospitals  That 
is  the  terms  of  the  law  under  which  the 
Service  functions.  That  is  section  53  112 
of  the  PHS  regulations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, when  a  new  program  is 
starting,  we  should  examine  that  fea- 
tia-e.  The  mental  health  program  is 
new.  It  is  not  something  that  has  been 
in  progress,  funds  for  the  continuation 
of  which  are  being  appropriated.  It  is 
a  brandnew  program — intelligent,  en- 
lightened on  the  part  of  the  United 
States — but  completely  blind  in  terms  of 
color. 

When  Justice  Harlan  said  in  his  dis- 
sent In  Plcssy  against  Fersruson  m  1896 
that  the  Constitution  is  colorblind,  he 
could  have  been  referring  exactly  and 
specifically  to  these  cases  of  hospitals. 
How  derelict  I— and  all  of  us  here — would 
be  in  our  duty  if.  at  a  time  when  civil 
rights  and  race  relations  are  so  incendi- 
ary, we  did  not  act  to  correct  the  evil. 
Many  of  us  deeply  believe  that  race  rela- 
tions are  so  incendiary,  and  violence, 
frustration,  and  despair  exist  because 
we  do  not  give  tongue  to  evci->-  mans 
grievances.  That  is  what  Negroes  want. 
They  desire  an  opportunity  to  find  some 
forum  in  which  they  can  have  their 
grievances  redressed.  I  feel  that  that 
forum  should  be  the  courts.  For  many 
years.  I  have  fought  for  a  part  III 
provision. 

It  now  appears  to  me  that  many 
others,  including  the  President,  may  very 
well  be  coming  around  to  the  same  view. 
Be  that  as  it  may.  how  could  we.  with 
equarumity.  pass  a  bill  establishing  a 
new  health  program,  with  full  knowl- 
fl€ge  in  advance  that  it  would  be  admin- 
istered in  a  segregated  way?  The  pat- 
tern of  segregation  extends  not  only  to 
the  patients  in  hospitals,  but  to  Negro 
doctors  and  nurses  as  well. 

Some  time  ago  I  had  printed  in  the 
Record  figures  which  showed  that,  with 
relation  to  the  proportion  of  the  white 
population  who  are  physicians,  the 
Negro  population  comes  up  to  that  num- 
ber to  the  extent  of  one-flfth.  In  other 
words,  there  are  one-fifth  as  many 
Negro  doctors  in  proportion  to  the  Negro 
population,  as  white  doctors.  Why? 
Because  so  many  doors  are  closed  to 
them.  I  adduced  the  testimony  of  medi- 
cal school  deans  and  others  on  that 
score 

The  bill  deals  not  only  with  commu- 
nity health  centers  but  also  with  staff. 
We  have  the  right  to  feel  that  staffing 
will  not  be  segregated,  and  that  staffing 
will  not  result  in  discrimination.  How 
can  we.  circa  1963.  knowing  full  well  the 
absolutely  steely-faced  attitude  with  re- 
spect to  segregation  that  exists  in  a 
number  of  our  Southern  States,  volun- 
tarily make  available  to  them  a  new- 
program  with  new  Federal  money  which 
we  know,  when  we  make  the  program 
available,  will  be  segregated? 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  see  how  we 
could  do  It.     I  have  no  desire  to  inter- 


fere with  the  proposed  legislation  I 
favor  it  with  the  greatest  enthu.sia.sm. 
But  in  the  absence  of  any  acknowledg- 
ment as  to  how  It  will  be  administered 
by  those  charged  with  Us  adminl.stia- 
tion,  I  do  not  see  how  the  path  of  duty 
leads  in  any  other  way  but  to  try  to 
take  some  precaution  In  the  legislation 
itself  that  the  Constitution  will  be  ob- 
served. 

Since  I  consider  the  subject  of  such 
great  interest.  I  have  been  brow.sing 
through  the  biiefs  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  In  seeking  to  Intervene  in  the 
North  Carolina  cases  with  respect  to  the 
desegregation  of  hospitals.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  observe  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  this  great  arm  of  our 
Government,  says  in  its  own  brief.  I 
should  like  to  read  it.  speaking  of  the 
separate-but-equal  provision  of  the 
Hill-Burton  Act: 

First,  section  291e(f)  of  title  42  Is.  on  its 
f;^ce.  vlolfttlve  of  the  Constitution.  That 
our  Constitution  prohibits  the  utilization  of 
race  as  a  yardstick  In  any  tj-pe  of  govern- 
menul  activity  la  now  too  weU  established 
to  be  questioned.  Racial  classlflcatlona  are 
•obviously  Irrelevant  and  Invidious."  This 
principle  waa  succinctly  stated  by  Mr.  Jus- 
lice  Harlan,  dissenting  In  Plessy  v.  Ferguson 
163   US.   537,  559    (1896)  : 

•Our  Constitution  Is  color-blind,  and 
neither  knows  nor  tolerates  classes  among 
citizens.  •  •  •  The  law  regards  man  as 
man.  and  takes  no  account  of  his  surround- 
ings or  of  his  color  when  his  civil  rights  as 
guaranteed  by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
are  Involved" 

Second,  the  Hill-Burton  Act  expressly 
s.'mctlons  racial  discrimination  by  Siate- 
connected  Institutions.  It  is  now  beyond 
question  that  racial  discrimination  by  a 
State  runs  afoul  of  the  Constitution  since, 
•for  a  State  to  place  Its  authority  behind 
discriminatory  treatment  based  solely  on 
color  Is  Indubitably  a  denial  by  a  State  of 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  In  violation 
of  the  14th  amendment"  Nevertheless,  de- 
spite this  clear  principle,  xmder  the  act'  the 
States  are  expressly  authorized  to  devise 
hospital  construction  programs  that  provide 
separate  facilities  for  the  races.  The  State 
program  must  be  approved  by  the  Surgeon 
General  and  he  must  determine  whether  the 
State  properly  has  applied  the  separate-but- 
equal  formula.  In  effect,  therefore,  the 
Federal  Government  takes  a  very  direct  part 
In  cooperating  with  the  States  In  the  ef- 
fectuation of  a  separate-but-equal  hospital 
program.  This  Is  State  sponsored  racial 
dl-scrimlnatlon  with  a  Federal   Imprimatur. 
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I  am  the  first  to  state  the  reluctance 
which  people  like  myself  feel.  We  are 
ardent  advocates  of  the  more  enli:;ht- 
ened  approaches  to  health  and  problems 
in  other  fields.  But  at  one  and  the  same 
time  we  are  also  deeply  convinced  that 
segregaUon  In  our  country  is  immoral  as 
well  as  against  the  Constitution.  The 
program  contains  within  it  the  seeds  of 
grave  danger  of  a  national  conflagration. 
We  have  already  begun  to  see  evidence  of 
it.  The  situation  which  will  eventuate 
is  freely  predicted— and  I  have  predicted 
it  myself  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
many  years. 

We  will  have  such  despair  and  frustra- 
tion that  it  will  lead  to  outbreaks  of 
violence,  not  only  in  the  South,  but  in 
other  places  as  well. 

I  ask  Senators  to  think  of  the  material 
that  is  available,  the  tinderbox  which  is 
present  in  the  cities  of  the  North— New 


York.  Chicat'o.   Detroit,  San  Pr«nr 
Philadelphia,  and  Baston      Thp,"' ** 
can  do  is  not  to  divert  our  gazT*/  *' 
what  is  .starini4  us  in  the  face  °°* 

It  is  almo.st  sardonic  that  we  Br« 
ready  to  debate  at  the  ereatest  u    *^ 
the  debt  ceiling  o,  ..ome  other  l^ue  wS 
is  admittedly  imix.rtant,  while  wp  J^^^ 
lou.sly  tiy  to  put  out  of  our  mind.s  ^ni 
avoid  on  the  Senate  floor  the  facttr 
the  country  is  burning  because  in 
cent    of    its    population    cannot    iSvI 
changed  the  status  to  which  it  ha,  k!^ 
sentenced    for   so    many    years   bv,u 
majority   In    so   many    sections  of  th 
country,  '   ^^^ 

So  notwithstanding  ever>'  effort  to  h«v. 
the  law  amended,  it  continues  to  Zl 
petunte  the  situation.    We  arc  &&\r^,' 
establish  a  brand  new  program,  namelv 
the  mental  health  program.    Yet  whin 
it  is  launched  from  here,  it  will  be  oZ 
ated  on  a  segregated  basis.     Before  th. 
committee  we  have  shown  good  faith-  b^ 
fore  the  governmental   department  in! 
yolved   we   have   asked   some  a.ssurance 
that  segregation  would  not  be  followed  h 
extending  new  programs  to  States  thar 
would  use  them  in  a  manner  vidativp 
of  the  Constitution.     I  do  not  see  how 
plain  decency  and  common  dignity  could 
dictate  any  other  course  but  to  propov 
the  amendment  which   I   have  offered 
that  being  the  only  way,  apparently  'n 
which  a  matter  of  tliat  character  can  be 
reached. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
majority  leader  or  someone  else  on  the 
majority  side— perhaps  someone  on  the 
minority  side,  for  all  I  know— wUl  move 
to   table   the   amendment.     I  am  we'i 
aware   of   the   fact   that   there  is  great 
danger  that  it  may  be  tabled.    But^th's 
IS  not  a  battle.    This  is  a  war.    If  we  do 
not  wage  it  on  the  moral  and  legal  side 
as  people  like  myself  arc  trying  to  wage  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  including  the 
majority  leader,  who  feels  just  as  I  do 
about  It.  there  comes  a  time  when  we 
must  draw   a    balance   of  convenience 
Will  I  support  the  bill  at  the  risk  of  sub- 
versing  my  conscience,  or  will  I.  at  long 
last,  call  a  halt  and  say.  "This  is  the  end 
I  cannot  be  bought  in  this  way  any  more 
Let  us  have  a  showndown  on  the  issue,' 
I  deeply  feel  that  whatever  may  hap- 
pen on  the  motion  to  tabic— I  hope  that 
It  is  defeated,  and  there  is  a  good  pros- 
pect that  it  may  be— it  is  nevertheless 
one  of  the  steps  which  must  be  taken. 

The  point  of  view  in  this  case  is  right 
becau.se  of  the  provision  of  the  law  and 
because  we  know  what  will  happen.  The 
bill  propo.ses  a  new  program  with  new 
money,  which  the  States  do  not  have 
now.  I  think  the  amendment  is  not  only 
completely  justifiable  but  demanded. 

Senators  are  faced  time  and  again  wiuh 
this  i.ssue:  Will  Senators  continue  to  vote 
to  table  motions  of  this  kind  when  there 
is  no  satisfaction  from  the  Ck)vei-nment 
departments  concerned,  notwithstanding 
the  protestations  of  the  President  that 
he  will  not  u.sc  Federal  money  and  Fed- 
eral power  in  order  to  sustain  segrega- 
tion, which  is  against  the  Constitution' 
The  President  has  made  that  point 
cry.stal  clear.  I  think  he  is  vci->-  sincere 
about  it  in  his  heart.  But  a  policy  Is 
not  practiced  until  Government  depart- 
menus  actually  do  so.    In  the  absence  of 
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assurance,  the  Government  departments 
»ill  do  it.  It  leaves  us  no  alternative 
m  a  proper  case,  I  have  given  the  par- 
ticular reasons  why  in  this  particular 
case  there  is  a  proper  case  to  move  in 

•  le  manner  in  which  I  have  moved, 
"wr.  KEATING,     Mr.   President,   will 

•  he  Senator  yield? 
■'mt,  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING,  I  commend  my  col- 
\ague  for  the  action  which  he  tried  to 
take  In  the  committee  and  the  action 
he  has  taken  here. 

With  the  passage  of  this  bill  we  will 
inaugurate  a  progressive  new  program 
designed  to  meet  the  country's  needs  in 
Uie  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  and 
the  mentally  retarded.  Community  cen- 
tered facilities  will  make  these  profes- 
sional services  available  to  thousands  of 
our  citizens  who  have  until  now.  been 
unable  to  receive  the  care  and  treat- 
ment they  need. 

Mental  illness  and  mental  retardation, 
like  all  sickness  know  no  racial  barriers, 
and  make  no  economic  distinctions.    Be- 
cause  we    want   these    facilities    to    be 
available  to  all  Americans  without  re- 
gard to  ability   to  pay,  we  have  made 
provision  in  this  bill  to  insure  that  in- 
digent patients  in  need  of  care  and  treat- 
ment will  benefit  by  its  provisions.     Be- 
cause I  believe  strongly  that   the  color 
of  a  man's  skin  should  not  be  a  barrier 
to  his  receiving  the  best  possible  treat- 
ment, and  because  I  am  convinced  that 
we  are  constitutionally  prohibited  from 
allocating    Federal     funds     to     support 
segregated  facilities  of  any  kind,  I  am 
happy  to  join   with  the  .senior  Senator 
from    New     York     in    supporting    this 
amendment. 

If  ever  there  were  a  program  with  re- 
spect to  which  there  should  be  allowed  no 
Federal  money  for  segregated  facilities. 
It  is  in  the  field  of  mental  illness  and 
mental  health.  Mental  illne-ss  and 
mental  retardation  know  no  racial  bar- 
.ners.  To  allow  Federal  fund.s— taken 
out  of  the  pockets  and  pay  envelopes  of 
everyone  without  regard  to  his  race, 
creed,  or  color— to  be  expended  for 
facilities  to  be  operated  for  the  benefit  of 
white  citizens  only,  seems  to  me  to  be 
intolerable. 

It  is  regrettable  that  assurance  could 
not  be  obtained  from  those  who  will  ad- 
mni.stor    this    program    that    it    would 
be  administered  in  a  nondiscriminatory 
manner,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
assurance  it  is  simple,  plain  justice  under 
the  Constitution  to  pa.ss  the  amendment 
I  hope  sincerely  that  a  motion  to  table 
:t  will  be  defeated,  but  no  matter  what 
we  do  here  today,  the  obligation  of  those 
charged  with  executing  the  laws  to  abide 
fiy  the  Constitution  will  persist  and  not 
I  cent  of  money  spent  on   this  impor- 
^t  program  should  be  allowed  to  be 
tarnished  by  any  racist  or  di-scriminatory 
standards. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  am 
^fry  grateful  to  my  colleague  I  Mr 
WATiNGl  for  his  remarks  along  this  hne. 
He  has  been  a  stanch  advocate,  as  well 
^  a  stanch  supporter, 

fl.M^f  ^"^^'■^'^^»"g  thing  in  the  civil  rights 
neid  \s  how  often  one  is  today  the  leader 

Su.  rSJ'^^iJi'  ^^^  follower.  My  col- 
on vnf^'-.  ^""^^^  has  his  own  bills 
^  noting  rights  and  other  matters,     I 
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have  mine.  Other  Senators  w-ho  have 
cosponsored  this  amendment  have  theirs 
There  is  so  much  to  be  done  in  this  field 
that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
leader.  We  aU  have  the  responsibility, 
and  we  are  all  shouldering  that  respon- 
sibility. 

I  wish  to  sum  up  and  conclude,  I  shall 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion 
to  table,  I  have  discussed  that  subject 
with  the  majority  leader,  who  has  gra- 
ciously assured  me  that  there  will  be  no 
problem  on  that  score. 

I  should  Like  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
m  presenting  this  amendment  I  do  not 
undertake  any  obligation  to  present  such 
an  amendment  with  respect  to  every  bill 
I  have  no  such  idea  in  mind,  I  feel  that 
when  there  is  a  specific  situation  as  clear 
as  this,  which  spells  out  the  demand  for 
an  approach  of  this  character,  it  must  be 
made,  and  the  weight  of  responsibility 
tips  in  favor  of  making  it,  even  in  the 
face  of  the  argument  that  it  would  re- 
sult in  jeopardizing  the  bill. 

Especially  is  that  true  when  the  anach- 
ronism to  which  I  have  referred  exists  in 
the  law.  Apparently  there  is  no  way  in 
which  It  can  be  taken  out  of  the  law  be- 
cause of  the  blockade  in  this  Chamber- 
so  far,  at  least— in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress on  civil  rights  legislation. 

Also,  I  am  very  well  aware  that  there 
are  problems  with  respect  to  rule  XXII 
and  with  respect  to  cloture.     I  am  very 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  failed  in 
trying  to   do  anything   about  changing 
rule   XXn.     Whatever   may   be   argued 
about  tactics,  the  fundamental  point  was 
that  a  majority  of  the  membership  of 
this  body  could  be  and  was  frustrated  in 
respect  to  an  effort  to  change  rule  XXII 
That  action  has  been  made  to  stick   so 
far.     I  emphasize  those  words  "so  far." 
As  there  was  a  revulsion  in  the  coun- 
try—as there  is  now,  among  people  who 
never  heard  about  civil  rights  and  were 
not  concerned   about   Negroes,   but  are 
deeply  concerned  about  public  order  and 
public    tranquility— I    predict    that   the 
same  thing  will  happen  in  Congress  if 
this  i-ssue  is  pressed  hard  enough.     This 
IS  one  step  in  the  process.     All  of  us  will 
come  to  a  realization  of  the  damaging 
effect   upon    our   Nation   and   upon   its 
fabric, 

I  have  not  discussed  today — it  is  so 
well  known  it  almost  does  not  need  dis- 
cussion—how the  situation  in  Birming- 
ham has  been  utilized  to  the  full,  with 
every  note  played  upon  it  to  damage  us 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  world— 
in  the  eyes  of  the  2  billion  people  of  the 
countries  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  of  all 
free  countries.     It  hits  hard  and  it  is  felt 
as  an  effective  punch  is  felt  when  it  is 
landed  in  a  boxing  match.     We  had  bet- 
ter   understand    that   it    will.    We    are 
paying  a  tremendous  price  economically 
morally,   constitutionally,   and   interna- 
tionally for  segregation  and  its  tolera- 
tion in  our  country, 

I  think  the  struggle  must  be  pressed. 
I  think  this  is  the  time  to  press  it  I 
deeply  believe  that  this  body  will  be 
aroused.  There  has  been  a  majority  for 
clotuie  before.  I  predict  that  the  next 
time  the  question  really  comes  up  in  a 
major  way— even,  perhaps,  on  the 
amendment,  if  the  motion  to  table  is 
defeated— the  Senate  will  vote  for  clo- 


ture on  a  civil  rights  measure.  Once 
that  IS  done,  the  tremendous  dam  which 
has  held  back  our  country  for  so  long 
will  have  been  broken. 

Mr,    LAUSCHE,      Mr,   President    will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr,  JAVITS,    I  yield  to  my  colleague 
Mr,   LAUSCHE,      I  join   the   Senator 
from  New  York  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment.    If  local  and  State  governments 
are  to  ask  the  Federal  Government  for 
money  by  way  of  gift,  those  governmen- 
tal units  should  be  prepared  to  accept 
the  condition  that  there  must  be  equality 
of  treatment  and  consideration  for  all 
citizens  m  the  management  of  the  facil- 
ities which  are  to  be  built  with  Federal 
money.     If  people  come  to  the  Federal 
Government  asking  for  aid  of  the  tvpe 
contemplated    under    the    bill,    on    the 
basis  that  there  shall  be  accorded  to  all 
citizens  in  the  United  States,  whether 
they  come  from  the  wealthy  or  the  poor 
areas,  equality  of  treatment  in  the  pro- 
curement  of   ministrations   to   physical 
deficiencies  or  to  mental  deficiencies— 
If  that  is  the   theory  under  which  the 
moneys  are  allocated— then  it  becomes 
inescapable  that  from  every  standpoint 
equality    of    treatment    should    be    ac- 
corded to  every  citizen  within  the  coun- 
try. 

1  will  not  subscribe  to  the  proposition 
that  the  principle  shall  be  applied  in  one 
instance  and  not  in  others.  If  there  is 
to  be  equality  of  treatment  in  every 
State  in  the  Union  on  the  basis  of  the 
right  to  have  Federal  monevs  expended 
in  treating  mental  illness,  it  follows  as 
the  day  follows  the  night,  that  the  same 
equality  of  treatment  should  be  accord- 
ed, regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  the  sponsorship  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  will  support  him  on  it, 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  my  colleague 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  make  a  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen<fc 
tor  from  New  York.  I  wish  to  say  that 
personally  I  am  in  full  accord  with  what 
he  seeks  to  do,  but  I  also  wish  to  see  a 
bill  passed,  and  I  know  that  if  the 
amendment  is  not  tabled  no  bill  will  be 
passed.  I  make  this  not  in  the  form 
of  an  explanation,  but  I  state  it  as  a 
fact. 

I  move  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  be  tabled;  and 
on  that  motion  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  yeas  and  navs  be  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none- 
and.  without  objection,  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  notify  Senators  that  I  shall  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question  of 
passage  of  the  bill.  In  the  meantime, 
if  I  may,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 
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The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Mansfield!  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Javits).  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wilJ 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  (when  his  name 
was  called '  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Long  I .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."     If  I  were  at 


"nay." 

name 
a  pair 
North 


hberty    to    vote.    I    would    vote 
Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.    SYMINGTON    (when    his 
was  called'.    On  this  vote  I  have 
with    the    senior    Senator    from 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Ervin  I .    If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."     If  I 
were   at   liberty   to   vote.   I   would    vote 
"nay."    Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 
Mr.     YOUNG     of     Ohio     .when     his 
name  was  called  > .     On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi   [Mr.    Eastland).      If    he    were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."     Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  roll  call  was  concluded. 
Mr.  NELSON    >  after  having  voted   in 
the   negative  > .     Mr.   President,   on   this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  LMr.  McCarthy)      If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."     Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.     I    announce    that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia   I  Mr    ByrdI. 
the    Senator    from    Pennsylvania    I  Mr. 
Clark),   the  Senator  from   Connecticut 
[Mr.   DoDDj,   the   Senator   from   Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi I  Mr.  EastlandI.  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana   [Mr.  EllenderI.  the  Senator 
from  California  I  Mr  Encle  ! .  the  Senator 
from   North   Carolina   (Mr    Ervin  1.  the 
a«iator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke).  the 
Senator    from    Hawaii     [Mr.    Inouye], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Longi! 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr  Long), 
the     Senator     from     Minnesota      (Mr. 
McCarthy  ) .  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGeeI,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.    Netjbercer).    the    Senator    from 
Rhode   Island    I  Mr.   PastoreI.   and    the 
Senator  from  Georgia   (Mr.  Talmadge) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote    nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Neuberger  )  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr  tX>DD] 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay  " 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Hartke  I.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  would  vote  "nay  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  PastoreI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssouri  I  Mr  Long).  If 
present   and   voting,   the   Senator   from 


Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote  "nay," 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votini;.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr 
ELLENorR  I  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Ali.ott  ).  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Beall  : .  the- 
Senators    from    Kentucky    I  Mr    Cooper 
and    Mr     Morton),    the    Senator    from 
Hawaii    I  Mr.   FongI.   the 
California    I  Mr.    Kuchel 
from    New   Me.xico    I  Mr. 
Senator   from  Iowa    I  Mr. 
the  Senator   from  Texas 
are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Allott).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  <  Mr  Beall  I .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  I  Mr.  Pong  ) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  I  Mr.  Kuchel'.  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller  i.  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower  i 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result   was  announced — yeas 
nays  27,  as  follows: 
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lay  on 
Javits 


So  Ml-  Mansfield's  motion  to 
the  table  the  amendment  of  Mr 
was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  no  amend- 
ment is  to  be  proposed,  the  question  is 
on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  before  it  in  S.  1576  a  bill  that 
can  fairly  be  described  as  a  bold  new  ap- 
proach" to  mental  illness.  These  words 
of  President  Kennedy  accurately  reflect 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  use 
Federal  funds  for  the  construction  and 
staffing  of  new  community  mental  health 
centers.  The  bill,  so  bright  with  promise. 
IS  aimed  at  one  of  the  most  persistent  and 
most  tragic  evils  in  our  Nation. 


Mental  illness  is  an  affliction  far  m 
widespread   than  is  commonly  real?,!!.* 
It  has  been  estimau-d  that  one  Amen> 
in  10  will  spend  some  portion  of  Hk  if," 
in  a  mental  institution.     At  present  Bftn 
000   people   are   in    institutions  forT" 
mentally  ill.  and  the  proportion  reo, , 
ing   some    form    of    treatment  is  aucJ 
hiKhrr.     Approximately  half  of  the  h~ 
pltal  beds  in  the  United  States  are  S!" 
cupied  by  mental  patients      Manv  h 
not  left  the  walls  of  an  institution  for  in 
veais  and  more:  manv  face  the  prosoe 
of  confinement  for  life  for  causes  be\-mvi 
their  control.     Service  and  maintenar^! 
of    the   mental    ill—ofton    at    an  abvT 
mally  low  level— require  a  direct  ouhit 
outlay  of  $18  billion  a  year.     No  one  ha. 
calculat+^d   the  costs  in  welfare  and  m 
wasted  human  resources  of  mental  ii 
ness.     No  one  can  calculate  the  personi." 
suffering  involved 

These   are   the   available   flgure.s     k^ 
anyone  who  has  vl.<;ited  a  mental  instllu 
lion  can  testify,  they  do  not— and  can 
not — convey    the   tranic   impact  of  ac 
tually  witnessing  human  beings  who  havj 
been  robbed  of  the  most  distinctive  and 
precious  traits  of   humanity.     Yet  it  is 
the  lack  of  visibility  of  mental  illness 
the  fear  and  superstition,  the  secrecy  and 
suppression  that  still  surrounds  it— that 
is  at  the  root  of  our  failure  as  a  Nation 
to  launch  the  same  attack  on  this  prob- 
lem that  we  ha\  e  conducted  for  years  on 
the  infirmities  of  the  body. 

Why  .so  outmoded  a  distinction  ha 
been  so  persistently  maintained  is  loo 
complex  a  matter  to  take  up  here.  The 
saddening  and  sobering  fact  is  that  in 
many  instances  we  have  scarcely  pro- 
gressed  beyond  the  Victorian  practice  of 
shutting  mentally  disturbed  members  of 
the  family  up  in  the  garret.  Secretar)- 
Celebrezze  has  pointed  out  that  for  lack 
of  funds  our  State  mental  hospitals  have 
by  and  large  been  institutions  for  quar- 
antining the  mentally  ill.  not  for  treating 
them."  And  while  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  recent  years,  the  appalling 
conditions  of  quarantine  in  many  insti- 
tutions is  such— as  was  made  clear  in 
testimony  before  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee— as  to  make  appro- 
priate on  their  doors  the  same  inscrip- 
tion as  appeared  above  the  gate  to 
Dante  s  Inferno:  "Abandon  hope,  all  ye 
who  enter  here." 

This  situation  should  be  intolerable  in 
so  wealthy  and  powerful  a  nation  It 
.should  be  regarded  as  particularly  in- 
tolerable because  a  relatively  small  ex- 
penditure in  this  field  can  bring  such 
large  r<  turns  Two  out  of  three  schizo- 
phrenics—the largest  category  of  thf 
mentally  ill — can  be  treated  and  released 
within  6  months:  yet  under  condition 
that  prevail  today  the  average  stay  for 
schizophrenia  is  1 1  years.  Use  of  modern 
techniques  has  made  possible  in  11  Suus 
the  discharge  of  7  out  of  10  schizophreni* 
patienLs  within  9  months  of  admittance: 
yet  45  percent  of  the  inmates  of  Insti- 
tutions throuk^hout  the  country  havf 
been  hospitalized  continuously  for  10 
years  or  more. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  incidence  of 
mental  illness  is  particularly  severe  in 
the  early  years  of  life,  and  that  a  signifi- 
cant proportion  of  the  remaining  victims 
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are  among  our  most  gifted  and  sensitive 
citizens,  we  should   readily   be   able   to 
reach  agreement  to  delay  no  longer  in 
•jie  search  for  measures   to  speed   the 
•'(■atmcnt  of  the  mentally  ill. 
'  Such  measures  are  contained  in  the 
bill  before  us.    The  principal  section  au- 
thorizes grants  for  the  construction  of 
comprehensive    but    flexible    treatment 
centers  where  physicians,  psychiatrists, 
and  other  medical   specialists   can   use 
their  varied  talents   to  combat  mental 
illness.   Short-term  project  grants  would 
also  be  available  to  cover  the  costs  of 
buildintr  up  an  initial  professional  staff 
to  participate  in  the  care  and  treatment 
of  mental    patients.    Such    community 
centers,  far  from  being  mere  quarantine 
devices  to  screen  the  mentally  ill  from 
the  general  public,  would  offer  real  hope 
of  mobilizinu  existing  knowledge  to  com- 
bat the  illness  and  discharge  the  patient. 
Other  sections   of   the   bill   provide   for 
meeting   the    imperative    need   for   im- 
proved quality  of  care  in  existing  State 
mental  institutions  and  for  overcoming 
the  desperate  shortage  of  trained  man- 
power in  the  field  of  mental  health. 

Mr.  President,  mental  illness  has  no 
re.'jpect  for  income  or  social  cla.ss.  It  can 
strike  in  rural  regions  as  readily  as  in 
the  city,  in  the  poorest  States  as  well  as 
in  the  richest.  Not  one  person  appeared 
before  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  to  deny  the  necessity  for  Fed- 
eral support  of  a  now  mental  health  pro- 
gram. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  accepting  this  clear  respon- 
sibilit.v.  I  respectfully  urge  prompt  pas- 
sage of  this  measure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
question  now  is.  Sliall  the  bill  pass? 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.      I   announce 
the  Senator  from  Virginia   (Mr.  ByrdI, 
the  Senator    from    Pennsylvania    I  Mr.' 
OarkI.  the  Senator  from   Connecticut 
[Mr.  DojDDJ.   the  Senator   from   Illinois 
!Mr.  Do^Gi.Asl.  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi   I  Mr.    Eastland!,    the    Senator 
from   Louisiana     (Mr.    EllenderI.    the 
Senator  from   California    (Mr.   Engle] 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina   (Mr! 
EnviNl.  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
H.U1TKE1.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr 
Inouye  1.  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee].  the  Senator  from  Oreeon 
iu  .    N^^'^E«f=ER].    the    Senator    from 
Kiiode  Lsland  (Mr.  PASTorE],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson],  and 
^ne  Senator   from   Georgia    [Mr.   Tal- 
»t-^ocEj  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania  (Mr.    Clark],    the   Senator   from 

f^'ia^^l'"'''^  '^'•-  ^o«°^-  the  Senator 
rom  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas  1.  the  Senator 
irom  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland],  the 
fu  c  from  Louisiana  (  Mr.  Ellender] 
we  Senator  from  California  (  Mr.  Encle]  ' 
w  benator  from  North  Carolina   (Mr' 
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Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  TMr. 
Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inottye],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  McGee  1,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr! 
Talmadge]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott  J, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall  I ' 
the  Senators  from  Kentucky  (Mr 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong],  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Kuchel],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Me- 
chem], the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler], and  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr 
Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper  I 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong]' 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Ku- 
chel], the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  Mechem],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas 
nay  1,  as  follows: 

I  No.  98  Leg.) 

YEAS— 72 

Hlckenlooper 

HjU 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Lausche 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Morse 

Mo.ss 

NAY— 1 

Curtis 

NOT  VOTING— 27 
Engle 
Ervin 
Fong 
Hartke 
Inouve 
Kuchel 
Long,  Mo. 
Long,  L«. 
McCarthy 

'S.  1576)  was  passed. 
^Ir  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lav  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
a.?reed  to. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  bill,  as  passed,  be  printed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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So  the  bill 
Mr.  HILL. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
action  taken  today  by  the  Senate  in  pass- 
ing the  bill  (S.  1576)  to  provide  assist- 
ance in  combating  mental  retardation 
through  grants  for  construction  of 
research  centers  and  grants  for  facilities 
for  the  mentally  retarded  and  assistance 
in  improving  mental  health  through 
grants  for  construction  and  Initial  staff- 
ing of  community  mental  health  centers 
is.  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant actions  taken  by  any  Congress  in 
the  history  of  our  country. 

This  action  and  the  bill  itself  are 
based  upon  the  Mental  Health  Study  Act 
of  1955,  which  directed  the  Joint  Com- 
mhssion  on  Mental  Illne.ss  and  Health, 
under  grants  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  to 
analyze  and  evaluate  the  needs  and 
resources  of  the  mentally  ill  people  of 
America  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  the  national  mental  health  program. 
The  report  is  available,  and  is  based  on 
the  recommendations  made  to  the  ad- 
ministration under  the  authorship  and 
sponsorship  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  IMr.  Hill]. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  vote  on  Senate  bill 
1576  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  a 
digest  of  the  final  report  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Mental  Illness  and 
Health,  established  under  the  Mental 
Health  Study  Act  of  1955. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  digest 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Action  for  Mental  Health— Digest  of  Fikal 
Report  of  Joint  Commission  on  Mental 
Illness  and  Health 

The  Mental  Health  Studv  Act  of  1955  di- 
rected the  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Ill- 
ness and  Health,  under  grants  administered 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
to  analyze  and  evaluate  the  needs  and  re- 
sources of  the  mentally  111  people  of  America 
and  make  recommendations  for  the  national 
mental  health  program. 

The  purpose  of  this  final  report  Is  to  arrive 
at  a  program  that  would  approach  adequacy 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  mentally  111— to 
develop  a  plan  of  action.  In  other  words  that 
would  satisfy  us  that  we  are  doing  the  best 
we  can  toward   their  recovery. 

The  latter  is  not  at  present  the  case  We 
have  not  been  able  to  do  our  best  for  the 
mentally  ill  to  date,  nor  have  we  been  able 
to  make  it  wholly  clear  what  keens  us  from 
doing  so.  Attempts  to  provide  "more  hu- 
mane care  for  the  mentally  ill  and  transform 
insane  asylums  into  hospitals  and  clinics 
true  to  the  healing  purpose  of  medicine  have 
occurred  periodically  during  the  last  two 
centuries.  While  each  reform  appears  to 
have  gained  sufficient  ground  to  give  Its  sup- 
porters  some  sense  of  progress,  each  has 
been  rather  quickly  followed  by  backsliding 
oss  of  professional  momentum,  and  public 
Indifference. 

Even  if  we  can  find  the  road  to  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  human  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  mental  illness,  we  are 
obliged  to  remain  in  full  view  of  certain 
intervening  observations  that  provide  little 
cau.<^e  for  hope  except  as  we  can  dispose  of 
them.  We  must  note,  for  instance,  the  cu- 
rious blindness  of  the  public  as  a  whole 
and  of  psychiatry  Itself  to  what  in  reality 
would  be  required  to  fulfill  the  well  pub- 
licized demand  that  millions  of  mentally 
HI  shall  have  sufficient  help  In  overcoming 
the  disturbances  that  destroy  their  self- 
respect  and  social  usefulness. 
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Further,  we  must  rise  above  our  self- 
preservative  functions  as  members  of  differ- 
ent professions,  social  classe-s.  and  economic 
philosophies  and  Illuminate  the  means  of 
working  together  out  of  mutual  respect  for 
our  fellow  man  We  each  have  a  responsi- 
bility that  Is  common  to  all— our  responsi- 
bility as  citizens  of  a  democratic  nation 
founded  out  of  faith  In  the  uniqueness,  in- 
tegrity  and  dignity   of  human   life 

WHY    HAS   CAKE    OF    THE    MENTALLY    ILL    LAGGED' 

The  US  Congress  in  the  last  10  years,  has 
given  the  American  public  a  working  dem- 
onstration of  a  new  willingness  to  accept 
leadership  and  responsibility  in  active  ef- 
forts to  help  citi/ens  who  are  threatened  by 
mental  illness  The  Federal  Government's 
chief  exemplifications  of  this  demonstration 
may  be  found  In  the  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  The  good  exam- 
ple has  been  followed  in  the  efforts  of  State 
legislatures.  Governors,  and  their  public 
health,  mental  health,  and  public  welfare 
agencies  in  many  States. 

It  is  tempting  to  congratulate  ourselves 
on  the  gains  scored — In  increased  amounts 
of  money  spent  for  mental  health  research, 
in  the  Increases  in  menui  health  personnel. 


in  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  new  drugs 
But  the  demand  for  public  mental  health 
services  is  still  largely  unmet,  despite  the 
gains. 

One  of  the  most  revealing  findings  of  our 
mental    health    study   Is   that    comparatively 
few  of  277  State  hospitals — probably  no  more 
than  20  percent — have  participated  in  inno- 
vations designed  to  make  them  therapeutic. 
as  contrasted  to  custodial,  institutions      Our 
Information    leads    us    to   believe    that    more 
than    half    of    the    patients    In    most    State 
hospitals  receive  no  active  treatment  of  any 
kind  designed  to  Improve  their  mental  con- 
dition     This    is    the   core   problem   and    un- 
finished business  of  mental  health.     Eight  of 
every    ten    mental    hoepltal   patients   are   in 
State   institutions.     These   hospitals   carry   a 
dally  load  of  more  than  540.000  patients,  and 
Kx)lt  after  nearly  a  million  in  a  year's  time 
Commonly,    a   clearly   defined,   well   est^b- 
llshetl  public  demand  and  need  for  a  purtlcu- 
Iat  health  program  is  sufficient  to  stimulate 
.aggressive  public  action   toward    Its  support 
and    progressive   steps   to  organize   whatever 
high-quality  facilities  may  be  needed     Quick 
responsiveness  in  meeting  the  demand  Is  not 
characteristic  In  the  menUl  Illness  field,  how- 
ever. 
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Mental     illness. 
-Americas     No.     1 

fourth  in  the  cntegorlcariiu'e'relu  of  ,K*^^'" 
tlonal  Institutes  of  Health  in  1950  *' 

ured  by  dollars  spent;  bv  I960  u'h!/^'^' 
to  second,  behind  cancer', see  table  n  '*'' 
gains  of  the  voluntarv  campaign  hL  "^^ 
been  commensur.ite.  however  Vni,  ^"'■ 
mental  health  funds  ranked  elRhth  !"*^ 
beginning  and  .seventh  at  the  end  t  '^* 
perl(xl.  and  were  eighth  in  grand  to?,"" 
shown  in  ubie  2.  '°'-«'.  »* 

Over  a  10-year  period,  pollomyeliti,  k  . 
the  greatest  public  appeal,  followed  bv  t,.i^ 
culosls.  cancer,  he.art  di.sea.^^e  crippled  k" 
dren.  cerebral  palsy,  muscular  dystrophy  ,!'. 
mental  health,  in  that  order  *  ^"^ 

Despite  the  repeated  .snakeplt  exDo«i. 
the  great  amount  of  attention  LMven  VoV"^ 
tal  illness  by  the  press,  surveys  ha'e°  ?'"■ 
that   mental   illness   has  had   a  lower  rl^ 
impact   than    has    heart   disease    canc/r 
polio.  «-«ncer    or 

Despite  the  big  push  in  recent  years  t^  h 
s.miethlng   about   major   mental  lllneM    ,k 
average  proportion  of  general  State  exoenT 
tures  and  of  State  health  expenditures  ^ott 
for  the  care  of  mental  hospital  patients.. 
tually  declined.  '"^" 


Tabi.k    1.       Tot.il  appropriation-^  0/ Con,jrt.-i^  for  major  aitivHi>s  of  th,   \al,o„„l  l„sl,t„Us  of  ll.nlth.  nr,,,  hi 

Ifn  iiiilllon<i  orilntliir^i 


Fiscal  year 


1950... 
1«51... 
Itt52... 
11*53... 
19*4... 
1M5... 
1956... 


'anoT  Mental 
lN>alth 


18.9 

aao 

19.6 
17.9 
30.2 
21.7 
25.0 


8,7 

9.5 

10.5 

ia9 

12.1 
14.1 
18.0 


llciu-t 


ia7 

14.2 
10.0 
12.0 
\X2 
16.7 
18.  U 


ileiHTnl 


12.0 
14.3 
I.S.7 
1)16 
4.7 
4.7 
5.V 


Artliriii.s'   .MIitk> 


X7 
6.1 

7.8 


NVurol- 


4.5 
7.6 
9.9 


T'lM-j]  H'ur 


I«67... 
19M... 
1960... 
1960... 
1961... 


Total. 


'  ArthrltLs,  allerxv 
categories  In  1954. 


an..  .fc.,io«s  Oi^-ases,  ,K>urolo,y  an.,  Min.ln...  N.nn.>  s.,.r..,o     ,^:^^^l^:^^\:^^;[^^i>^^'^^  .p,.r..,.rl:.H«..  h,  oetlvlty.  .9^..,.rou^ 

Tablk  2.      Total  fuuiiii  rmsf,l  nniionallij  in  10  leading  volunlary  huillh  ctimjHugns.  ln.;o  .J/y  1 

|In  millions  of  (lollarg 


PoUo 

1950 

■'10.8 
33.5 
41.4 
51.4 
65.0 
52.5 
51.9 
44.0 
35.4 
•  31.3 

1951 

1962 

1963 '.".'.. 

19.54 

1965 

19.'i45 

I9.i7 '...'.'.'". 

19,58 

1059 

Total 

437  2 

Tubercu 
kMto 


Crippled 
ctitldran 


Cereliral 
pofciy 


s.n 

«.! 

a  7 

H.I 

H.5 

».H 

10.3 

la  4 

ia3 

A7 

1.0 

•J.  1 

4.0 
6.4 
M.  2 
7.5 

H.  1 
H.4 
V.2 
9.5 

M.4 


Miueuliir 
«lys  trophy 


Menial 
hralfh  ' 


^ 

(«) 

»» 

0.7 

U.20 

n 

.6 

.  i 

4.0 

H.7 

3.9 

'.'.4 

3.0 

2.6 

3.7 

3.8 

4.9 

4.6 

4.C 

•6.S 

24.96 

Xi.S 

ArtlirilLs 

MuUpli 

WfcfOk 

0.7 

OH 

1.0 

1.0 

1.4 

.11 

l.S 

1 

1,8 

LI 

2.2 

11 

2.4 

11 

3.0 

It 

ae 

0 

18.6 

iff 

'  "Rouith"  figures  suppli.Hl  by  Natioiuil  Iiiformatiun  Hiiroaii  for  ( 1)  National  Konn- 
dation,  a')  National  TuNrciilosis  As-socialion,  (3)  .Kinorican  (  ancor  !<<Klety  (4)  Ameri- 
can Hoart  Association,  (5)  .National  A.ssoiiation  for  OippKyl  (liii.lnn  an.l  \.luHs 
(6)  I  nite«l  Cerebral  Fal.sy  A>«.sociation,  (7)  Mu.scular  Dystrophy  A.inorialion  of 
Aniericii,  (8)  National  As,so<iation  (or  .Menial  Heulth,  (»)  Arthrili.-s  and  Hheumatism 
foundation,   (10)   .National   .Multiple  .<cl«r.«ii.s  Society, 

'  FlKur.s  for  l»51  and  19.'>J  from  National  Inforiiuilioii   Burmii,  fi.r  l>i.'.3  I'.dW  from 
National  .\*«ciatioii  for  .M.Mital  llenUh. 


'  .No  miii|iui;rn, 
•  Not  av-ailahic, 
» .\ppro\inu»tc, 
'  K.stiiiiatc. 
'  .Not  nvalkihle. 


.Iiji'  to  iiii-rKiT 


Table  .3,—  Movement  of  pntimt  popnlalion  in  pnhlic  nimlal  hoxpitalK,   I  niltd  States,  I!)o6-o9 


Item 


AH  admissions 

Kirst  a.|mis.<iioiui 

Hcail  missions '.'.'.''.['.'.. 

DLscharKcs 

Dcath.s  in  hospitals -l""III"irJIIII!III! 

Rfsi.lont  patients  .it  end  ol  year — III""I'II! 

!'(  rsonnel  omploye<l  full  time  at  end  of  year".*.."  .'..". .V. 
Maintenance  expenditures: 

Totii 

IVr  patient [ 


IttSA 

I 

19« 

I'Oft 

I'ercent  chanRe 

19B6-57 

1957-58 

\9Str» 

IV..,W7 

194.497 

209.503 

2^:3,225 

4.8 

7.7 

4S 

I-J.V.VI9 
60.068 

129.278 
65.219 

137.061 
7-2.412 

142. 8BI 
80.344 

3wO 
8.6 

6.0 
11. 1 

t! 
At 

in.  3m 

4M.-Z36 

.'wii.aao 

I.-.3,7I5 

!>Ulkl.Jt)0.l«34 
$1, 1U4.  88 

145.116 

.%4K!o2r. 

162,753 

»731,S7,V4«2 
$1,332.31 

161.972 

5I,2»4 

.'>44.  M>3 

ltiU,43N 

*>.«.VM}1.7H«; 
$1, 470. 26 

175.727 

49.540 

542,  721 

174.  21N 

$>*.54, 354.  .Wl 
$1,577.64 

8.9 

-2.9 

-..'i 

5.9 

10.3 

a.  5 

11.6 
9.5 

-.7 
4.1 

10.1 
10.7 

U 

-I  J 
-.1 
11 

il 
if 

1963 

-nie  quality  of  care    given   these  patients 

i_-   4*i^rTAH    fri^%i^    th*>   fitnt    tViof-    a*n*^^   v»«-. 
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may  be  Judged  from  the  fact  that  State  hos 
pltals  spend  an  average  of  $4  44  per  patient 
p^r  day  compared  to  $31.16  for  community 
renerai  hospitals  and  $12  or  more  per  patient 
day  both  for  tuberculosis  and  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration psychiatric  hospitals.  Likewise, 
Sute  hospitals  have  the  lowest  ratio  of  hos- 
pital personnel  to  patients,  0.32  per  patient 
as  compared  tt)  2.1  In  community  general 
hospitals. 

For  the  last  4  years,  there  has  been  a  net 
decrease  In  the  number  of  patients  living 
in  State  hospitals  (see  table  3).  This  trend 
primarily  reflected  the  benefits  of  tranqulliz- 
ing  drugs,  the  drugs  making  It  possible  to 
increase  the  number  of  patients  who  can  be 
released  from  the  hospital.  However,  since 
the  number  of  patients  admitted  to  these 
hospitals  has  continued  to  climb,  the  net 
decrease  In  the  hospitals'  population  cannot 
be  said  to  represent  a  reduction  In  the  men- 
tal illness  problem.  What  has  occurred  is 
an  Increase  in  the  turnover  and  a  shift  in 
the  whereabouts  of  mental  patients.  More 
are  being  maintained  at  home  or  treated 
elsewhere. 

There  are  two  ways  to  measure  progress: 
from  the  standpoint  of  how  far  we  have 
come,  or  from  the  standpoint  of  how  far  we 
yet  have  to  go.  By  the  first  measure,  we 
have  made  progress.  By  the  second  measure 
we  have  little  cause  for  self-congratiUatlon 
and  no  cause  for  relaxation  of  efforts. 

The  first  and  pivotal  question  In  apprais- 
ing where  we  now  stand  and  next  should  go 
is  this:  Why  have  our  efforts  to  provide  effec- 
tive treatment  for  the  mentally  til  lagged 
behind  our  objectives,  behind  public  demand 
and  behind  attacks  on  other  major  health 
problems? 

wn-H  PROPFR  TRKATMrNT,  THE  SCHIZOPHRENIC 
PATIENT  HAS  THREE-IN -FIVE  CHANCE  OF  LEAD- 
WO  A  USETUL   LIFE  IN  THE  COMMUNITY 

We  began  with  the  statement  that  we  have 
not  done  as  well  as  we  know  how  for  the 
major  mentally  ill.  in  terms  of  humane  and 
healing  care.  This  is  to  say  that  If  all  or 
most  had  the  benefit  of  modern  treatment 
more  patients  would  recover  or  show  Im- 
provement. Palpably.  If  this  assumption  Is 
untrue  then  we  have  no  immediate  Incen- 
tive for  greater  efforts  to  reduce  lag  and  ac- 
celerate progress. 

Actually,  the  typical  patient  with  schizo- 
phrenia or  other  functional  psychosis  (so 
called  because  no  organic  cause  Is  known) 
hM  a  much  better  outlook  than  do  patients 
with  some  of  the  better  known  chronic  de- 
generative diseases,  such  as  cancer  of  the 
lung  or  stomach. 

Treatment  of  mental  illness  stands  on  two 
ra  lonal  pedestals,  one  social  and  one  medi- 
cal: humanitarlanlsrn  and  science 

Modern  methods  of  treatment  of  major 
mental  luness  seek  to  systematize  and  cap- 
italize on  a  historic  trend  away  from  punlsh- 

^fm.n"'*  ^°T!1'''*  "'^'■"^  treatment,  based  on 
fn^^n"  '•""^'^"''^tlon  for  the  patient  as  an 
individual  and  member  of  society.  No  longer 
r^vSrf^""'^  psychiatry  hold  with  the 
thel.^  V!?"  "''''  "'"'■°'"  «^^«  powerfully  on 
n/^-',^^'"°"^''  ^^^  medium  of  the  mind 
»hd  Should  be  employed  in  the  cure  of  mad 

trsof^hu^'^f'"  '""  '■"^'^""'  manlfesta- 
m«u  approach  In  shock  treat- 

J^h!!)^'""'  t'-^«tnient  has  been  added  both 
Psychotherapeutic  and  sociological  insight 
Z^TiT'  '""^'  ^^  ^-^^' either  Indi- 
tlons  Of  th..       ^T,"P^  ^°  ^'■'"K  "'^out  solu- 

»nd  s  "fal  T""  °'''"'-  '^°  psychotherapy 
^L\7^  L^T^^  <^^^  therapeutic  com- 
S  Im  h^  ^^"  '^'''^^^  '^^  tranqulllzlng 
Sment  in     "^^K   ""^   ^^^^'^ed   as    "moral 

and  e'a   e;^to"wor  With  "  1"^°^^  ''^'''^'''' 
t^r  10   work   with.     In  summary  of 


what  we  know  about  the  treatment  of  the 
major  mental  illnesses  which  fill  our  public 
mental  hospitals,  we  may  say: 

1.  The  persistent  attitude  that  schizo- 
phrenia Is  a  hopeless.  Incurable  disease  re- 
quiring the  patient  to  be  removed  from 
human  society  for  the  rest  of  his  life  is 
baseless. 

2.  The  Idea  that  the  patient  Is  totally  in- 
sane is  likewise  without  foundation  Med- 
ical psychology  has  consistently  observed 
and  generally  accepts  the  fact  that  functional 
psychosis  Involves  only  certain  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  personality.  The  patient  is 
sjck  in  some  ways  and  healthy  in  others 
Rational  treatment  directs  Itself  toward  sal- 
vaging the  healthy  and  reducing  the  sick 
parts  of  the  mind. 

3.  Human  beings  regard  loss  of  liberty 
forcible  detention,  removal  from  the  com- 
munity, and  imprisonment  as  punishment 
for  wrongdoing;  the  mentally  in  are  no  ex- 
cepiloii.  It  Is  generally  agreed  that  the  typi- 
cal locked-ward  State  hospital,  centering  its 
interest  on  the  physical  rather  than  the 
mental  welfare  of  the  patient.  Increases  the 
patient  s  dlaability  by  reinforcing  rather  than 
counteracting  public  pressure  to  reject  the 
patient  from  the  community.  As  the  pio- 
neer reformer,  Clifford  Beers." said,  "Madmen 
are  too  often  manmade."  The  open  hos- 
£  tH,  "^H  ^  unlocked  wards,  is  one  antidote 
to  this  disabling  process.  Another  is  treat- 
ment in  mental  health  clinics  of  patients 
mA.   ^^/"^"y       requiring       hospitalization. 

^^?-     i  }^t  P'^^^^^^s  in  State  hospitals  do 
not  need  to  be  there. 

4^Tlie  insistent  professional  preoccupation 
with  cures  presents  a  blind  allev.  The  pres- 
ent state  of  our  scientific  knowledge  does  not 
permit  psychiatry  as  yet  to  formulate  exac 

^hr^nf  '.u''-  '^^'  °""°°^  '°'  the  schizo- 
phrenic, the  main  source  of  the  long-term 
|u:cumulation  of  patients  m  state  hospitals, 
n,.nt  P"^'^^'^  g'^  "nder  optimum  treat- 
ment conditions.  He  has  a  one-ln-five 
chance  of  spontaneous  recovery  without 
systematic       treatment.     Through       proper 

and  n^'r''  ^'  ''^'  ^'  ^^^'^  ^  three-fn-flve 
and  perhaps  as  much  as  four-in-five  chance 
of  improving  sufficiently  to  lead  a  useful  life 
in  his  community. 

MANY  PEOPLE-INCLUDING  PHYSICIANS-FIND 
IT  HARD  TO  RECOGNIZE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ILL- 
NESS AS  ILLNESS 

y^.V^L^^'lJ'^^^^^'  h'-^ndles  its  mentally  ill 
manv  tlmL'  T^'''  °'  scandalized  atLck 
^^./^  ■     ^"^'   ""^   already   implied    re- 

peated exposure  of  the  shameful,  dehuman- 
^ed  condition  of  the  mentally  sick  pTop  e 
Who  populate  the  back  wards  of  State  hS! 
pltals  does  not  arouse  the  public  to  seek 
sweeping  humanitarian  reforms,  let  alone 
^L?>!!^^*  Widespread  application  of  modern 
methods  of  treatment.  Presumably  u  we 
call  answer  why  there  has  not  been  "a  strong 
public  response  (as  there  has  been  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  campaigns  against  tuberculosis 
cancer,  and  heart  disease,  we  then  can  deJ 
termine  why  effective  treatment  for  the 
mentally  ill  has  lagged. 

fJ^flu^'T"-  '^^^"'■ding  to  our  analvsis  In 
the  following  pages.  Is  that  the  mentlilly  ill 
are  slngvilarly  lacking  in  appeal.     Thc^  tend 

t^ev  do" n  °'  i^^"'^'^  °^^^^  P^°P^^  and.^^ien 
urrlJ  ■  ^!f^'i  generally  treat  them  as  dis- 
turbers and  offenders  and.  of  course,  as  if 
they  were  responsible  for  their  behavior  In 
contrast,  it  has  been  the  special  view  of  the 
mental  health  professions  that  iople  should 
understand  and  accept  the  meluaily  in  and 
do  something  about  their  plight 

thJ'nrow"  ""^  ''?'  '^"^  ^'"^^"y  "^°^ed  by 
this  protest.  People  do  feel  sorry  for  the 
mentally  ill,  but.  In  the  balance,  they  do  S 

Of    h.f '^  ^  '^'^'  ^°  ''''^'-^  ^  h«ve  ou 
fnH       r-'.  P^"""""  "^'^"^  behavior  disturb.s 
and    offends    them.     Patients    with     malor 
mental   Illness  come   to  be   viewed  as  "im- 


possible people"  and  mental  institutions  as 
places  where  they  are  sent  when  their  fami- 
lies and  communities  "no  longer  can  stand 
them." 

The  fact  that  society  tends  to  reject  the 
mentally  ill  is.  of  course,  well  known:  little 
Significance  seems  to  have  been  attached  to 
it,  however.  The  full  reach  of  the  rejection 
mechanism  is  little  recognized  and  even 
denied  by  some  who  have  learned  to  over- 
come it  In  their  own  professional  relations 
with  persons  suffering  mental  disturbances 
or  disorders. 

We  can  name  a  number  of  processes,  all  of 
which  add  up  to.  or  reinforce,  the  fact  that 
the  mentally  ill  repel  more  than  thev  appeal 
One  characteristic  of  a  psvchotic  is"  that  he 
becomes  a  stranger  among  his  own  people 
Since  antiquity  mankind  has  been  prone  to 
feel  hostility   toward   the  stranger,  and  this 
applies  equally  to  any  person   who  behaves 
strangely.     A  social  system  depends  on  order 
and  order  depends  on  predictabllitv  in  the  be- 
havior of  one's  fellows. 

Normal  persons  for  the  most  part  want  to 
do  what  they  have  to  do  to  get  along  The 
typical  psychotic  does  not.     In  consequence 

h^^^^'^T^^'l'T^^^^^y  ^^°^es  ranks  against 
him.  Identified  major  mental  illness  carries 
a  stigma  that  cuts  the  bonds  of  human  fel- 
lowship. 

Many  other  diseases— tuberculosis,  svphnis 
cancer,  for  example-have  at  times  stlgma- 
tiz,ed  their  victims.  But  the  stigma  of  a 
disease  recognized  to  be  physical  and  lethal 
^nds  to  disappear,  or  be  offset,  as  it  becomes 
better  understood  and  publicly  attacked. 
The  reason,  as  we  analyze  it.  Is  not  that  sci- 
ence has  found  causes  and  cures— the  causes 
and  cures  of  cancer  and  the  leading  forma 
of  heart  disease  are  still  the  subject  of  an 
intensive  search. 

Rather,  the  physically  sick  person  fits  so- 
ciety 6  deep-seated  conception  of  a  sick  per- 
son. Peeling  helpless,  he  turns  to  others  for 
help  and.  receiving  help,  is  responsive  to  It 
He  evokes  sympathy.  Commonly,  the  acutely 
111  psychotic  does  not  appear  to  want  help  or 
accept  help  but.  quite  the  reverse,  thinks  he 
is  not  sick  and  may  interpret  help  as  harm 
He  repels  sympathy.     He  is  mad 

This  lack  of  appeal  has  many  dimensions 
The  rise  of  State  hospitals  and  their  per- 
sistence, despite  an  efforts  to  reform  them  is 
the  most  outstanding  example.  Mental 
hea  th  authorities  are  in  general  agreement 
that  society  uses  these  huge  institutions  as 
dumping  grounds  for  social  rejects,  rather 
than  as  true  hospitals. 

A  rejection  effect  may  also  be  detected  in 
the  rise  of  the  mental  hygiene  movement. 
II  f'il^"-  ^^*"'°'"^  Seers,  as  his  book  "A 
Mind  That  Found  Itself"  clearly  reveals  in- 
tended the  movement  to  be  primarily  one  of 
stopping  brutal  treatment  of  the  mentallv  111 
and  converting  mental  hospitals  into  "hu- 
mane, healing  institutions.  It  did  not  be- 
come so.  Attention  became  focused  on  men- 
tally- healthy  living  rather  than  help  for  the 

The  mentally  ill's  lack  of  appeal  as  a  public 
cause  has  been  reflected  in  a  lack  of  Ttrong 
leadership   and    strong   organization    in    the 
voluntary    mental    health    movement,    some 
State  organizations  excepted.     An  organiza- 
tion  can   hardly   develop  and  mature    as'  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  followers  or  members  can- 
not be  persuaded   In   sufficient  numbers   to 
Identify  with  the  cause  at  hand.    It  has  been 
observed  that  the  mentally  ill  are  Inherently 
handicapped  in  any  effort  to  form  a  strong 
public  p-essure  group.    Lacking  in  a  re.isor- 
able  capacity  to  get  along  with  other  people 
they  find  organization  behind  a  leader  to  be 
difficult.  If  not   impossible.     The  friends  or 
relatives  are  equally  immobilized  through  an 
aversion  to  identifying  themselves  with  the 
mentally   ill. 

Several   studies   of  public   attitudes   have 
shown  a  major  lack  of  recognition  of  mental 
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Illness  as  Illness,  and  a  predominant  tenden- 
cy toward  rejection  or  both  the  mental  pa- 
tient and  those  who  treat  him.  There  Is  a 
general  agreement  on  these  points  In  contrast 
to  the  lack  of  confirmation  orten  character- 
izing parallel  studies  In  the  mental  health 
field.  (It  is  encouraging  to  note,  however, 
that  these  negative  attitudes  are  less  among 
yoimger  and  better  educated  persons  than 
the  older  and  less  educated  groups.) 

The  circle  of  negligence  and  indifference 
becomes  complete  when  we  recognize  that 
many  members  of  learned  professions  are 
lilcewlse  prone  to  turn  their  back  on  the  core 
problem  of  major  mental  Illness. 

General  practitioners  as  well  as  other  mem- 
bers  of    the    medical    profession    have    been 
found  In  a  majority  of  Instances  to  be  both 
uninformed   and   unsympathetic   when   they 
are  confronted  with  mental  illness.    The  same 
observation  applies,  oddly  enough,   to  many 
psychiatrists  In  private  practice  when  we  nar- 
row discussion  to  the  core  problem  of  severe 
mental    illness.      The    main   concern   of    the 
popular  psychoanalyst  Is  with  neurosis  rath- 
er th;^ii  psychosis:   this  Is  also  true  of  other 
types    of    psychiatrists    in    private    practice. 
Their   major    focus   Is   on   minor   and    more 
easily     treatable    forms    of    mental     Illness. 
Even  mental  hospital  superintendents  them- 
selves. It  has  been  noted,  may  share  the  pub- 
llcs   stigmatizing    attitudes    toward    mental 
patients. 

In  summary,  we  need  to  become  con.scious. 
at  the  action  level,  of  two  polnta  If  we  are 
to  overcome  the  lag  in  the  care  of  the  men- 
tally 111:  (1)  People  find  It  difficult  to  think 
about  and  recognize  psychological  Illness  as 
illness,  or  to  see  sickness  as  having  psycho- 
logical forms.  (2)  The  major  mentally  ill 
as  a  class  lack  in  appeal,  which  Is  to  say  that 
they  are  overburdened  with  liabilities  as  per- 
sons and  as  patients. 

To  explain  the  first  point:   Man  Is  prima 
facie    an     outward-looking,     t<x)l-operating, 
thing-oriented  creature,  the  man  of  science 
not  excepted.    We  use  our  unique  human  in- 
telligence principally  to  think  about  plctur- 
able,  tangible,  concrete,  measurable,  record- 
able    things.      Recent    anthropological    and 
netu-ologlcal    evidence    indicates    that    tools 
were  used  by  prehistoric  apes  In  the  absence 
of  a  human   brain,  and  that  continued  use 
of   tools  may  have  conditioned   the   way  in 
which  the  human  brain  evolved.     Also,  the 
interpretation  is  borne  out  by  the  more  rapid 
advancement  of  the  physical  and  mathemat- 
ical than  of   the   behavioral  and  social  sci- 
ences, and  by  the  fact  that  the  most  crucial 
questions  facing  manJtind  today  involve  psy- 
chological and  social  conduct.    In  any  event, 
education   of    the   average    man    appears    to 
favor  greater  understanding  of  matter  than 
of  mind.     Most  of  us  are  In  this  way  psycho- 
logically handicapped  person.s,  mentally  blind 
to  our  physical  bias. 

To  elaborate  the  second  point:  It  is  not  so 
much  his  symptoms  themselves  that  bruig 
the  psychotic  patient  Into  a  mental  hos- 
pital— many  people  In  the  general  population 
have  equally  strange  symptoms — but  that  his 
behavior  reaches  a  point  where  people  no 
longer  can  stand  It.  Violence  Is  more  the 
exception  Uian  the  rule,  popular  misconcep- 
tions to  the  contrary.  It  is  basically  that 
normal  people  are  disturbed  by  the  patients 
refusing  to  comply  with  expectations  of  time 
and  place.  Challenged  by  the  problem,  the 
psychiatrist  in  the  hospital  nonetheless  may 
find  the  patient  uncooperative — too  wearing, 
too  trying,  too  tiring.  Thus  the  most  con- 
scientious and  devoted  doctor  may  be  forced 
to  turn  his  back  on  the  patient,  completing 
the  circle  of  rejection. 

It  should  now  be  clear  that  one  way  around 
the  impasse  of  public  and  professional  atti- 
tudes that  we  appear  to  have  erected  would 
be  to  emphasize  that  persons  with  major 
menUl  Ulness  are  in  certain  ways  different 
from  the  ordinary  sick.  With  such  an  un- 
derstanding  and  agreement.   It  might    then 


be  possible  to  proceed  In  the  light  of  fuller 
reason  to  adopt  more  helpful  attitudes. 

THE  MENT.*LI.T  ILL  USUALLY  BEHAVE  IRHE- 
SPON.SlBLy;  SOCIETT  tSUALLT  BCHAVES  TO- 
WARD   THKM    THE    SAME    WAY 

It  is  commonly  stated  that  1  In  10  is  meu- 
taUy  111  or  psychologically  disturbed.  When 
this  estimate  Is  limited  to  those  with  severe 
disorders  that  are  socially  disruptive  or  In- 
dividually incapacitating,  the  ratio  Is  per- 
haps 1  In  100.  Society  has  organized  itself 
and  Its  handling  of  the  1  In  100  out  of 
primary  concern  for  the  99  who  do  not  dis- 
turb their  fellow  men  sufficiently  to  acquire 
the  mental  patient  label.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  we  would  long  hesitate 
in  modifying  the  system  of  exiling  and 
thereafter  dehumanizing  patients  whose  Ill- 
ness makes  them  socially  unacceptable  if  we 
could  be  shown  that  a  more  desirable  alter- 
native is  available. 

The  current  trend,  among  more  progres- 
sive mental  health  professionals  and   inter- 
ested laymen.  Is  to  recognize  and  to  pursue 
alternatives — to   demonstrate   that    negative 
public    attitudes    are     not    Insurmountable 
roadblocks;    to   show   that   It   U   possible    to 
develop  and  practice  friendly  and  accepting 
attitudes   toward   the  mentally  111;    to  show 
that   It   Is   possible   to  work   with   them,   to 
treat  them  as  human  beings,  and  get  good 
results.     For  example,  during  the  last  6  years 
more    than    1.000    volunteer    students    from 
Harvard  and  Radcllffe  colleges  and  Brandels 
University     have     worked      regularly      with 
chronic    psychotlcs    at    Metropolitan    SUte 
Hospital  in  WaUham.  Mass.     They  have  been 
active  In  ward  Improvement  projects  and  as 
case   aids— without    harm    to   themselves    or 
the   pat;ent«.     On   the    contrary,    there   has 
been  a   mutual   benefit.   In   the   notable   Im- 
provement  of   patients    and   higher   motiva- 
tion of  students,  some  of  whom  have  chosen 
mental  health   as  their  career  work.     Many 
other  examples  of  lay  volunteers  who  wurk 
with  mental  patients  could  be  cited. 

It  Is  a  characteristic  of  the  mentally  111 
that  they  behave  In  an  lrresp<inslble  man- 
ner; It  Is  a  characteristic  of  society  that  we 
behave  toward  them  In  the  same  maimer. 
The  findings  of  the  various  projecfs  under- 
taken as  part  of  the  Joint  commissions  men- 
tal health  study  bear  out  our  belief  that  this 
circle  of  rejection  can  be  broken.  Indeed 
there  are  many  signs  that  the  process  Is  well 
under  way. 

In  all  categories  of  service— hospitals, 
clinics,  community  agencies,  schools,  for  ex-' 
ample — we  found  a  tremendous  demand  for 
authoritative  Information  about  mental  111- 
neiwes  and  for  access  to  available  services 
Waiting  lists  are  the  rule.  It  Is  a  demand 
that  we  have  not  begiin  to  meet  Only  In 
the  meeting  of  it  will  we  have  the  opportu- 
nity for  large-scale  demonstration  that  pub- 
lic at'ltudes  can  be  Improved  and  mentally 
troubled  persons  can  be  helped. 

In  our  nationwide  survey  of  the  American 
peoples  views  of  their  own  mental  health 
one  In  four  adults  disclosed  he  at  some  time 
had  hnd  a  psychological  problem  in  which 
professional    help   would    have   been    useful. 

One    out   of   seven    actually   sought    help 

mainly  for  problems  involving  marriage,  per- 
.sonal  adjustment,  or  children.  Forty-two 
percent  of  those  who  sought  help  turned  to 
their  clergymen.  29  percent  to  physicians  In 
general,  18  percent  to  psychiatrists  and  psy- 
chologists, and  10  pcrecnt  to  social  agencies 
and  marriage  clinics. 

More  than  half  of  these  troubled  persons 
were  sure  that  they  had  been  helped— more 
in  problems  they  saw  as  physical  or  external 
to  them  than  as  psychological  or  within 
themselves.  But  more  were  helped  In  mak- 
ing personal  adjustments  than  In  solving 
marital  troubles. 

Tile  foregoing  study  together  with  our 
studies  of  community  services,  churches,  and 
schfxjls  Indicated  the  following:  While  the 
younger  generation  and  better  educated  per- 
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sons  have  greater  recognition  of  th. 
chologlcal  nature  of  many  of  their  rl  ^'*^ 
and  therefore  see  the  need  to  rt^'?^'*^ 
them  psychologically,  the  clcnand^i  **"> 
services  is  not  being  met.  Inde^i  ^""^ 
health  facilities  and  skills  are  Tn^n'"*"'*' 
wherever  one  looks,  whether  to  mi.m  ?*•* 
general  hospitals,  clinics,  counseling!-  *'  * 
clergymen,  family  doctors,  special  ^hT,"^' 
tion  services,  or  elsewhere.  ^^'^''biim. 

Much  Information  has  been  dlssemi 
Many  meetings  have  been  held  Bw  '*^ 
shortage  of  Ualncd  mental  health  rJrJ,  ^^' 
works  totally  against  the  purpose  o^T'^'^ 
health  education.  Increa^  me^  °' '^«^»1 
education  only  serves  to  tax  alreadv  ^^"t"^ 
quate  mental  health  services.  **•*- 

The  Joint  Commission  made  an  inten., 
study  of  the  demand  for  and  supply  of  ""' 
t«l   health   pr«fe«<lo„Hl   manpowerlDim*°- 
larly  psychiatrists,  p.sychologlsts,  rmycbil^' 
nurses,  and  psychiatric  social  worker,     !^' 
study    made    forcibly    clear    that    the   »T,.t 
shoruges  of  manpower  In  these  cateRorw 
inextricably  related  to  the  shortage  of  prl 
slonal   m.M,power  In  general-teacheri    «' 
vers,     physicians,     scientists,     technol*..!" 
And  the  professional  manpower  shorta^, 
related    to  defects   In   our  system  of  ^k," 
school  and  college  education.     Most  n^a^' 
tantiy.  a  large  part  of  the  Nations  poiS 
brainpower  Is  being  lost  between  high  sciin^ 
and  college.     In  fact,  only  about  oneS 
of  American  youth  become  college  eradUHt!! 
only  one-third  of  those  of  outstanding  mut' 
llgence  In  high  sch^x)!  go  on  to  finish  coUew" 
It  Is  of  special  Interest  to  a  national  mX 
tHl  hei.lth  study,  we  may  say  In  passing  that 
our  culture  does  not  manifest  a  (?reat  resD^ 
for  the  mind.     Our  minds,  the  f.ndlnes  indT 
cate,   seem    to   be   of   small    m.,ment  to  u»" 
whether  normal  or  sick.     The  critical  prob-' 
lem  la  one  of  Intellectual  moUvaUon     What 
examples  do  we  set?     What  new  chaJlenges 
do  we  offer:-     What  spiritual  rewards  do  we 
offer?     What  degree  of  economic  securltv  do 
we  provide?  '  ** 

Our  manpower  study  concluded  with 
frank  pessimism,  that  sufficient  professional 
personnel  to  eliminate  the  glaring  deficien- 
cies in  our  care  of  mental  patients  will  nerer 
become  available  If  the  present  population 
trend  continues  without  a  commensurate  in- 
crease  In  the  recruitment  and  training  or 
menui  health  manpower.  The  only  poesi- 
bllltles  for  changing  this  negative  outloot 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  mental  hospi- 
tal  patients  would  require  a  great  change  in 
our  social  attitudes,  and  a  consequent  mis- 
sive national  effort  in  all  areas  of  education 
Including  large  Increases  In  the  number  or 
persons  engaged  in  mental  health  work,  or 
a  sharp  breakthrough  In  mental  health  re- 
search. 

A  SOtTND  RrSFARCIt  ATTACK  ON  MENTAL  ILLKISS 
MtreT    BE    MOrNTED    ON    A    LONC-TrRM   BASE 

The  demand  for  professional  services  for 
the  custody  and  continuous  care  of  patients 
with  schizophrenia  or  cerebral  arteriosclero- 
sis could  be  greatly  reduced  by  a  major 
breakthrough  In  the  prevention  or  treat- 
ment of  either  of  these  conditions  with  a 
blochemlcU  or  other  technlc  that  could  be 
administered  to  large  numbers  by  a  smg> 
therapist.  Together,  these  patients  fill  tiie 
great  majority  of   mental   hospital  beds. 

But  even  with  maximum  research  supper., 
we  cannot  count  on  Increased  purchasing 
power  In  the  science  market  to  produce  tlie 
desired  result  within  a  guen  time.  A  char- 
acteristic of  scientific  research  is  that  it  ulti- 
mately produces  results  of  potential  benefit 
to  us  all,  but  we  cannot  predict  when  there- 
suit  will  come  or  even  that  It  will  be  the  one 
we  are  looking  for.  There  was  a  lag  of  40 
years  between  the  time  Karl  Lnndstelner  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  poliomyelitis  and  when 
John  Enders"  group  accomplished  the  tissue- 
culture  breakthrough  that  made  production 
of  a  polio  vaccine  possible.  Sir  Alexander 
Fleming   was    not    looking    fur   a   penicillin 
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when  he  observed   its  effects,   and   yet   the 
otlcs  have  made  more  difference  In  the 
)1  of  Infectious  diseases  than  any  other 
g  ifi  medical  history.     It  was  research  In 
anesthesia  and  motion  sickness  rather  than 
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^ncsn*^*""-  

wental  health  that  brought  us  the  tranqull- 
izing  drugs. 

Our  purpose  here  is  not  to  be  defeatist; 
„P.ly  realistic  Tlie  enormous  task  of  taking 
care  of  mental  patients  Is  matched  by  the 
enormous  research  lag  in  the  study  of  himian 
behavior.  Only  by  making  the  research  pos- 
sible can  we  hope  to  overcome  the  lag.  What 
we  mean  Is  that  our  total  national  Invest- 
ment In  mental  health  research — In  time, 
money,  men  and  research  and  training  fa- 
cilities— simply  does  not  measure  up  to  the 
need  for  useful  and  reliable  knowledge  that 
could  form  the  foundation  of  future  prog- 
ress 

The  mental  health  sciences  address  them- 
selves to  the  alleviation  of  a  complex  of  bl- 
oU^glcal,  psychological,  and  sociological  prob- 
lems that  have  plagued  man  through  his 
history:  mental  health  scientists  face  this 
task  with  an  Incredibly  small  fund  of  knowl- 
edge about  chu.ses  and  cures.  It  Is  a  field 
where  much-qualified  guesses  abound  and 
general  agreement   is  difficult    to  obtain. 

A  sound  re.search  attack  on  problems  of 
menWl  Illness  and  mental  health  can  be 
mounted  on  no  other  base  than  a  long-term 
one  The  prospect  of  a  crash  program  and  a 
quick  breakthrough  is  not  realistic  In  the 
absence  of  a  vast  Increase  in  basic  knowledge. 
We  have  the  examples  In  other  fields,  such  as 
Ciincer  and  heart  disease,  where  Intensified 
research  has  been  going  on  for  some  years  in 
respon.se  to  an  earlier  public  focus  of  effort  to 
solve  these  health  problems.  Hopes  have 
been  high  and  have  remained  so.  Yet  even 
in  these  areas  the  quick  fulfillment  of  grand 
objectives  Is  not  yet  at  hand. 

We  can  again  Illustrate  our  point  via  the 
major  advance  represented  by  Introduction 
of  the  tranqiulizing  drugs,  now  used  In  the 
treatment  of  probably  one-third  of  all  men- 
tal hospital  patients.  Although  these  drugs 
quiet  the  patlent.s.  Inspire  hopefulness,  and 
make  mental  hospital  employment  more  in- 
teresung  and  attractive,  they  do  not  relieve 
but  rather  increase  the  need  "for  professional 
experience  and  skills.  The  effects  of  the 
drugs  must  be  closely  watched  and  evaluated 
.'or  they  are  not  without  harm.  At  the  same 
ume.  they  make  many  more  patients  acces- 
sible to  psychotherapy,  rehabilitation,  and 
discharge  from  the  hospital.  Such  drugs 
sctually  lncrea.se  the  need  for  trained  thera- 
pists and  helping  personnel. 

In  making  a  statement  of  the  alms  and 
strategy  for  a  more  eff  ctlve  research  effort 
in  the  mental  health  field,  certain  charac- 
teristics of  the  research  enterprise  must  be 
taken  Into  account. 

One  characteristic  Is  the  great  diversity  of 
persons,  sciences,  methods  and  goals  involved 
m  mental  health  research. 

Another  chnracterlsf Ic  is  the  sharp  cleav- 
age In  attitudes  nbeTft  b.islc  and  applied  re- 

^f/mm  ^f'"'  '"-^^'^^  is  defined  as  any 
Klentinc  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  dls- 
co^fnng  and  generalizing  truths  about  the 
fwnce  of  nature.  Including  man;  applied  re- 
s*arch  here  refers  to  studies  directed  pri- 
marily toward  the  practical  problems  of  pre- 
n«u,n?  '"^'^'"  '""^^"^  °''  f^-'"ng  mental 
Of  hi.  ^"'  ^'^«^'^K^  leads  to  a  neglect 
iL  ,n7?*'*"'^*'  "*  impractical  or  unpromls- 
^L?^h  ?  '''!  ^"'"*  assumption  that  basic 
^«arch  should  be  done  in  universities;  ap- 
P'led  research,  m  hospitals. 

munir»H  "^'w  "^   ^^  '""^^  *"   increase  com- 
munication   between    researchers   and    prac- 

t  S^    ,  '^'''''     '^'""^'"K     interests  ^and 
™n  ng  at  present   lead   them   In   opposing 

is  a  s^rv,^   '^"'"'  research.    Actually,  research 

Patle^ui'ri^d'"'""""""  '''^  """  •■"  ^"  ^^^ 

re^arch^".^^.  '^''*''  ^^""^   ^^*  "'^''^■^^  health 
'^search  output  Is  concentrated   In   a  rela- 


tively small  number  of  major  universities 
and  their  medical  centers.  Smaller  colleges 
and  State  mental  hospitals  account  for  an 
extremely  small  portion  of  the  total  research 
effort.  There  should  be  support  for  flexible 
and  experimental  programs  of  stimulating 
reser.rch  In  many  different  areas  and  settings. 
The  mental  health  sciences  are  preponder- 
antly dependent  on  the  Federal  Government 
for  their  financial  support,  and  becoming 
more  so.  The  greatest  single  source  is  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health.  The 
Federal  percentage  of  total  support  for 
mental  health  research  in  1958  was  57  per- 
cent, the  State  percentage  was  20  percent. 
The  pharmaceutical  foundations  supplied  17 
percent:  private  foundations  and  other 
sources,  less  than  6  percent.  In  1959  and 
again  In  1960,  Congress  sharply  Increased  its 
NIMH  appropriations. 

The  above  figures  adequatelv  demonstrate 
that  Federal  Government  policies  determine 
the  shape,  size,  direction  and  soundness  of 
the  overall  effort  In  mental  health  research 
Current  policy,  emphasizing  annual  grants 
for  speelfic  projects  by  IndividUHl  Investi- 
gators, favors  short-term  research  and  ap- 
plied research,  as  opposed  to  the  long-term, 
more  fundamental   approach  needed. 

The  present  effectiveness  of  our  mental 
health  service  is  seriously  limited  by  large 
gaps  In  our  scientific  knowledge  about  the 
fundamentals  of  mental  illness  and  mental 
health.  Our  research  recommendations 
therefore  will  concern  themselves  with  the 
particular  kinds  of  support  needed  to  fill 
the  gaps  as  fast  as  possible. 

SCIENCE  AND  EDUCATION  ARE  RESOtJRCES  THAT 
MUST  HAVE  ADEQUATE  SUPPORT  FROM  HUMAN 
SOCIETY.    WHETHER    PUBLIC    OR    PRIVATE 

The  philosophy  the  Federal  Government 
needs  to  develop  and  crystallize  Is  that  sci- 
ence and  education  are  resources —like 
natural  resources.  They  can  meet  an  ends 
test  but  not  a  means  test  or  a  time  schedule. 
Science  and  education  operate  not  for  profit 
but  profit  everybody:  hence,  they  must  have 
adequate  support  from  human  society, 
whether  public  or  private.  The  following 
recommendations  are  designed  to  help 
achieve  this: 
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nated  as  capital  Investment  in  building  up 
facilities  for  research  in  States  or  re-ions 
where  scientific  Institutions  are  lacklne  or 
less  well  developed. 

8.  Diversification  should  be  recognized  as 
the  guiding  principle  in  the  distribution  of 
Federal  research  project,  program,  or  insti- 
tute grants  from  the  standpoint  of  cate- 
gories of  interest,  subject  matter  of  research 
and  branches  of  science  involved. 


Recommendations 
1.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  total  funds 
for  mental  health  research  should  be  in- 
vested in  basic  research  as  contrasted  with 
applied  research.  Only  through  a  large  in- 
vestment In  basic  research  can  we  hope 
ultimately  to  specify  the  causes  and  charac- 
teristics sufficiently  so  that  we  can  predict 
and  therefore  prevent  or  cure  various  forms 
of  mental  Ulness  or  disordered  behavior. 

2.  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures 
should  Increasingly  favor  long-term  research 
In  mental  health  and  mental  Illness  as  con- 
trasted with  short-term  projects. 

3.  Increased  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
and  greater  allocations  of  money  be  made 
for.  venture,  or  risk,  capital  both  In  the 
support  of  persons  and  of  ideas  in  the  mental 
health  research  area. 

4.  The  National  Institute  of  Mental  He.Tlth 
should  make  new  efforts  to  Invest  In.  provide 
for.  and  hold  the  young  scientist  in  his 
career  choice.  This  recommendation  would 
require  that  more  full-time  positions  be  sup- 
ported for  10-year  periods  as  well  as  some 
on  the  basis  of  lifetime  appointments. 

5.  Support  of  program  research  in  estab- 
lished scientific  and  educational  Institutions 
as  initiated  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  should  be  continued  and  considera- 
bly expanded  In  the  field  of  mental  health 

6.  The  Federal  Government  should  sup- 
port the  establishment  of  mental  health 
research  centers,  or  research  institutes  oper- 
ated in  collaboration  with  educational  insti- 
tutions and  training  centers,  or  indeoend- 
ently.  ^ 

7  Some  reasonable  portion  of  total  mental 
health    research    support    should    be   desig- 


THE  LAG  IN  TREATING  THE  MENTALLY  ILL  IS  RE- 
FLECTED l.N  THE  CONTINUED  EXISTENCE  OF 
Ci;STODIAL   CARE    HOSPITALS 

Tlie  patient  care  portion  of  our  studv  en- 
ters on  new  patterns  In  the  treatment  of 
the  mentally  ill  in  the  community  and  In 
Institutions.  These  patterns,  which  to- 
gether comprise  the  current  trend  in  care 
of  the  mentally  111.  Involve — 

Providing  immediate  help  for  the  emotion- 
ally disturbed. 

Extending  the  care  of  mental  patients  into 
the  community  via  clinics  and  other  agen- 
cies. 

A  broader  conception  of  what  constitutes 

treatment. 

Individualizing  of  patient  care  in  mental 
hospitals. 

The  breaking  down  of  barriers  between  the 
hospital  and  the  community- in  effect,  the 
open  hospital  movement. 

The  development  of  a  therapeutic  milieu 
In  mental  hospitals— social  treatment. 

Development  of  aftercare  programs  con- 
cerned with  adequately  supporting  the  pa- 
tient so  he  can  remain  In  the  community  or 
return  there. 

Tlie  practitioners  who  are  developing  new 
treatment  programs  believe  in  them  and 
hope  that  they  will  result  in  better  care  and 
more  effective  treatment.  The  one  constant 
in  each  new  method  appears  to  be  the  en- 
thusiasm of  its  proponents,  and  most  prob- 
ably such  enthusiasm  transmits  itself  to 
patients   in   beneficial   ways. 

The  salient  characteristic  of  the  best  avail- 
able treatment  of  psychotlcs.  as  we  now  un- 
derstand it,  is  that  some  kind  of  relation- 
ship—psychological or  social— takes  place 
between  the  patient  and  the  helping  person. 
This  relationship  can  be  formed  by  informed 
laymen  working  Individually  or  in  groups 
under  the  guidance  of  psychiatrists,  clinical 
psychologist.s,  or  psychiatric  social  workers, 
as  well  as  by  these  and  other  classes  of 
mental  health  workers— for  example,  nurses, 
attendants  and  occupational  and  recrea-^ 
tional  therapists 

But  programs  reflecting  newer  concepts 
of  treatment  are  relatively  rare  and  unevenly 
distributed,  with  the  large  majority  of  State 
hospitals  remaining  custodial  and  punitive 
in  their  approach.  The  thesis  of  "action  for 
mental  health,"  that  the  lag  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally  111  reflects  a  funda- 
mental pattern  of  social  rejection,  is  nowhere 
better  evidenced  than  by  the  continued 
existence  of  these  "hospitals-'  that  seem  to 
have  no  defenders  but  endure  despite  all 
attacks. 

To  achieve  better  care  of  patients,  the 
mental  hospital  needs  to  be  Integrated  into 
the  community.  This  means  keeping  the 
hospital  and  its  staff  in  closer  touch  with  all 
the  community's  public  and  private  service 
agencies.  It  means  an  end  to  the  hospital's 
Isolation  from  the  community;  in  Isolation 
the  backward,  custodial  system  may  thrive 
whereas  In  the  mainstream  of  community 
activity,  a  hospitals  shortcomings  may  come 
to  attention. 

The  State  hospital  must  cease  to  be  treated 
as  a  target  for  political  exploitation  Pa- 
tronage must  end.  These  hospitals  and  their 
logical  community  extensions— clinics  and 
after-care  programs— must  be  manned  in  all 
cases  by  properly  motivated  career  workers 
and  not  by  hacks,  professional  or  lay  These 
workers  need  to  be  well  trained  "and  well 
paid;  they  need  the  opportunity  to  do  a  good 
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Job  and  hence  to  demonstrate  to  the  public 
what  they  can  do. 

The  newer  programs  do  nothing  t-'T  solve 
the  manpower  problem,  although  they  In- 
dicate the  direction  In  which  a  solution  may 
He.  This  brings  us  to  recommendations  for 
improved  care  of  the  mentally  ill. 

A  NATIONAL  MZKTAL  HEALTH  PROC«AM  SHOULD 
A  /OID  THE  RISK  OF  FALSE  PROMISE  IN  PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 

Recommendations 
1.  Policy 
In  the  absence  of  more  specific  and  defini- 
tive scientific  evidence  of  the  causes  of  men- 
tal illnesses,  psychiatry  and  the  allied  mental 
health  professions  should  adopt  and  practice 
a  broad,  liberal  philosophy  of  what  consti- 
tutes and  who  can  do  treatment  within  the 
framework  of  their  hospitals,  clinics,  and 
other  professional  service  agencies,  particu- 
larly In  relation  to  persons  with  psychoses 
or  severe  personality  or  character  disorders 
that  incapacitate  them  for  work,  family  life, 
and  everyday  activity.  All  mental  health 
professions  should  recognize: 

A.  That  certain  kinds  of  medical,  psychi- 
atric, and  neurological  examinations  and 
treatments  must  be  carried  out  by  or  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  psychiatrists, 
neurologists  or  other  physicians  specially 
trained  for  these  procedures. 

B.  That  psychoanalysis  and  allied  forms  of 
deeply  searching  and  probing  "depth  psycho- 
therapy" must  be  practiced  only  by  those 
with  special  training,  experience,  and  com- 
petence in  liandllng  these  technics  without 
harm  to  the  patient  (namely,  by  physician 
trained  In  psychoanalysis  or  Intensive  psy- 
chotherapy plus  those  psychologists  or  other 
professional  persons  who  lack  a  medical  ed- 
ucation but  have  an  aptitude  for.  adequate 
training  In.  and  demonstrable  competence  In 
such  technics  of  psychotherapy). 

C.  That  nonmedical  mental  health  work- 
ers with  aptitude,  sound  training,  practical 
experience,  and  demonstrable  competence 
should  be  permitted  to  do  general,  short- 
term  psychotherapy^namely.  the  treating 
of  persons  by  objective,  permissive,  non- 
dlrectlve  technics  of  listening  to  their 
troubles  and  helping  them  resolve  these 
troubles  la  an  individually  insightful  and 
socially  useful  way.  Such  therapy,  combin- 
ing some  elements  of  psychiatric  treatment, 
of  client  counseling,  of  "someone  to  tell 
one's  troubles  to.  '  and  of  love  for  one's  fellow 
man.  obviously  can  be  carried  out  in  a 
variety  of  settings  by  institutions,  groups 
and  by  Individuals,  but  In  all  cases  should 
be  pursued  under  the  auspices  of  recognized 
mental  health  agencies. 

2.  Recruitment  and  Training 
The  mental  health  professions  need  to 
launch  a  national  manpower  recruitment 
and  training  program,  expanding  on  and 
extending  present  efforts  and  seeking  to 
stimulate  the  Interest  of  American  youth 
in  mental  health  work  as  a  career.  This 
program  should  Include  all  categories  of 
mental  health  personnel.  This  program 
should  emphasize  not  only  professional 
training  but  also  short  courses  and  on-the- 
job  training  In  the  subprofesslons  and  up- 
grading for  partially   trained  persons. 

3.  Services  to  Mentally  Troubled  People 
Persons  who  are  emotionally  disturbed — 
that  Is  to  say,  under  psychological  stress 
that  they  cannot  tolerate— should  have 
skilled  attention  and  helpful  counseling 
available  to  them  In  their  commtinlty  If 
the  development  of  more  serious  mental 
breakdowns  Is  to  be  prevented.  This  Is 
known  as  secondary  prevention,  and  is  con- 
cerned with  the  detection  of  beginning  signs 
and  symptoms  of  mental  Illness  and  their 
relief:  in  other  words,  the  earliest  possible 
treatment.  In  the  absence  of  fully  trained 
psychiatrists,  clinical  psychologists,  psychiat- 


ric social  workers,  and  psychiatric  nurses, 
such  counseling  should  be  done  by  persons 
with  some  psychological  orientation  and 
mental  health  training  and  access  to  expert 
consultation    as    needed. 

4.  Immediate  Care  of  Acutely  Disturbed 
Mental  Patients 

Immediate  professional  attention  should 
be  provided  In  the  community  for  persons 
at  the  onset  of  acutely  disturbed,  socially 
disruptive,  and  sometimes  personally  cata- 
strophic behavior — that  Is.  for  persons  suffer- 
ing a  major  breakdown.  The  few  pilot 
programs  for  Immediate,  or  emergency,  psy- 
chiatric care  now  In  existence  should  be 
expanded  and  extended  as  rapidly  as  per- 
sonnel  becomes  available. 

5.  Intensive  Treatment  of  Acutely  111  Mental 
Patients 
A  natlon.il  mental  health  program  should 
recognize  that  major  mental  Illness  Is  the 
cure  problem  and  unfinished  business  of  the 
mental  health  movement,  and  that  among 
those  with  severe  mental  Illnesses  the  inten- 
sive treatment  of  those  with  critical  and 
prolonged  breakdowns  should  have  Irst  call 
on  fully  trained  members  of  the  mental 
health  professions.  There  is  a  need  for  ex- 
panding treatment  of  the  acutely  ill  mental 
patient  in  all  directions,  via  community 
mentrtl  health  clinics,  general  hospiuis.  and 
mental  hospitals,  as  rapidly  as  psychiatrists, 
clinical  psychologists,  psychiatric  nurses, 
psychiatric  social  workers,  and  occupational, 
physical,  and  other  nonmedical  therapists  be- 
come available  In  the  community. 

A.  Community  mental  health  clinics 
Community  mental  health  clinics  serving 

both  children  and  adults,  operated  as  nut- 
patient  departments  of  general  or  mental 
hospitals,  as  part  of  State  or  regional  systems 
for  mental  patient  care,  or  as  Independent 
agencies,  are  a  main  line  of  defense  m  reduc- 
ing the  need  of  many  persons  with  major 
mental  illness  for  prolonged  or  repeated  hos- 
pitalization. Therefore,  a  national  mental 
health  program  should  set  ais  an  objective 
one  fully  staffed  full-time  mental  health 
clinic  available  to  each  50.000  of  population. 
Greater  efforts  should  be  m.ade  to  Induce 
more  psychiatrists  in  private  practice  to  de- 
vote a  stibstantlal  part  of  their  working 
hotirs  to  community  clinic  services,  both  as 
consultants  and  as  therapists. 

B.  General  hospital  psychiatric  units 

No  community  general  hospital  should  be 
regarded  as  rendering  a  complete  service  un- 
less it  accepts  mental  patients  for  short-term 
hospltallzaiion  and  therefore  provides  a  psy- 
chiatric unit  or  psychiatric  beds.  Every  com- 
munity general  hospital  of  100  or  more  beds 
should  make  this  provision.  A  hospital  with 
such  facilities  should  be  regarded  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  a  total  system  of  mental  patient 
services  In  Its  region. 

It  Is  the  consensus  of  the  mental  health 
study  that  definitive  care  for  patients  with 
major  mental  illness  should  be  given  if  pos- 
sible, or  for  OS  long  as  possible,  in  a  p&y- 
chiatrlc  unit  of  a  general  hospital  and  then, 
on  a  longer  term  bi\sts.  In  a  specialized  men- 
tal hospital  organized  as  an  intensive  psy- 
chiatric treatment  center. 

C.  Intensive  psychiatric  treatment  centers 
Smaller  State  hospitals,  of  1.000  beds  or 
less  and  suitably  located  for  regional  service, 
should  be  converted  as  rapidly  as  possible 
Into  Intensive  treatment  centers  for  patients 
with  major  mental  Illness  In  the  acute  stages 
or  with  a  good  prospect  for  Improvem^-nt  or 
recovery  If  the  Illness  Is  more  prolonged.  All 
new  SUte  hospital  construction  should  be 
devoted  to  these  smaller  Intensive  treatment 
centers. 

6.  Care  of  Chronic  Mental  Patients 
No  further  State  hospitals  of  more  than 
1000    beds    should     be    built,     and     not     I 
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patient  should  be  added  to  anv 
menUl  hospital  already  housing  jnt^^f 
more  patients.  It  is  recommended  Vk;  * 
existing  suite  hospitals  of  more  than  ,  *'' 
beds  be  gradually  and  progressively  '^ 
verted  Into  centers  for  the  long-term  '^'^"" 
blned  care  of  persons  with  chronic  ^J^' 
including  mental  illness.  This  conv  **" 
should  be  completed  In  the  next  lo  ye*"^"' 

Special  technics  are  available  for  n,,*" 
of  the  chronically  ill  and  these  technir?"'' 
socialization,   rele.Trnlng,    group   livins 
gradual  rehabilitation  or  social  Improvers 

'"— '"   " "-"     nd  extended  toT*'"' 

ig  the  aged  who  are  sick  ano 
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group   living 
social  Improvem... 
should  be  expanded  and  extended  to  m 
people.  Including  the  aged  who  are  sick 
in  need  of  care,  through  conversion  of  <«.  , 
mental  hospiuils  Into  combined  chronic  rt! 
ease  centers.  °'*- 

be 


It  would  be  necessary  to  provide  the  i, 
tensive  treatment  services  for  the  acu»  i 
111,  outlined  In  the  preceding  section  befn 
large  SUte  hospitals  could  be  converted  • 
chronic  diseases.  It  also  would  be  necessa.- 
to  make  ccrtiiln  changes  In  Federal  Til 
State  laws. 


iges    In    Federal  ani 


7.  Aftercare.  Intermediate  Care,  and 
Rehabiliution  Services 

The  objective  of  modem  treatment  o' 
persons  with  major  mentsU  illness  is  to  en 
able  the  patient  to  maintain  himself  in  tri 
community  In  a  normal  manner.  To  do  so 
It  Is  necessary  (1 )  to  save  the  patient  from 
the  debilitating  effects  of  Instltutionaliza. 
tlon  as  nmrh  as  possible,  (2)  if  the  patiec- 
requires  hospitalization,  to  return  him  to 
home  and  community  life  as  soon  as  pa. 
sible.  and  (3i  thereafter  maintain  him  i; 
the  community  as  long  as  possible  The.-?. 
fore,  aftercare  and  rehabilitation  are  es- 
sential  parts  of  all  service  to  menu; 
patients,  and  the  various  methods  oi 
achieving  rehabilitation  should  be  inu- 
grated  In  all  forms  of  services,  among  them 
day  hospitals,  night  hospitals,  afierca;. 
clinics,  public  health  nursing  services,  fos- 
ter family  care,  convalescent  nursing  homes 
rehabilitation  centers,  work  services,  and 
ex-patlent  groups.  We  reconunend  tht: 
demonstration  programs  for  day  and  nigh; 
hospitals  and  the  more  fiexible  use  of  mec- 
tal  hospital  facilities,  both  in  the  treatment 
of  the  acute  and  the  chronic  patient,  be 
encouraged  and  augmented  through  Inaurj- 
tional.    program,    and    project    grants. 

Public    information    on    mental   lllnea 

A  national  mental  health  program  shotili 
avoid  the  risk  of  false  promise  in  public 
education  for  better  mental  health  and  focji 
on  the  more  modest  goal  of  dlsseminaUni 
such  Information  about  menui  illness  u 
the  public  needs  and  wants  In  order  to  rec- 
ognize psychological  f<irms  of  sickness  and 
to  arrive  at  an  informed  opinion  in  its  ,t- 
sponslblllty   toward  the   mcnuily  ill. 

It  Is  po8.slble  to  make  certain  general  rw- 
ommendatlons  about  dis.seminallon  of  l-;- 
formation  concerning  mental  illness  aimed 
at  (1)  greater  public  understanding  of  tl« 
mentally  til  person  and  those  who  care  for 
htm.  (2)  the  avoiding  of  mlsundertandinj 
in  the  relations  of  one  professional  group 
with  another,  and  (3)  the  Importance  oi 
making  sure,  in  the  relations  of  the  ment*! 
health  profe.ssions  with  the  lay  public.  Uu: 
others  understand   what   we   are  driving  »' 

An  Important  jx>lnt  has  been  missed  Ir. 
overlnslstence  that  the  public  recognize  that 
mentally  111  persons  are  sick,  the  sanie  « i.' 
they  were  jihystcally  sick,  and  should  b« 
treated  no  differently  from  other  sick  per- 
sons. Mental  Illness  is  different  froE 
physical  Illness  In  the  one  fundament*; 
aspect  that  It  tends  to  disturb  and  repel 
others  rather  than  evoke  their  sympathy  lal 
desire  to  help. 

A  sharper  focus  In  a  national  progn= 
against  mental  illness  might  be  achieved  - 
the  Information  publicly  disseminated  capi- 
talized on  the  aspect  la  which  mental  (J-- 


fers  from  physical  illness.  Such  information 
should  have  at  least  four  general  objectives: 
1.  To  overcome  the  general  difficulty  in 
thinking  and  recognizing  mental  illness  as 
such— that  Is.  a  dl.sorder  with  psychological 
as  v.e'1  "s  physiological,  emotional  as  well  as 
orpanlc.  social  as  well  as  individual  causes 
and  effects. 

2.  To  overcome  society's  many-sided  pat- 
tern of  rejecting  the  mentally  in.  by  mak- 
ing It  cleflr  that  the  major  mentally  111  are 
singularly  lacking  in  appeal,  why  this  Is  so. 
and  the  need  consciously  to  solve  the  rejec- 
tion problem. 

3.  To  make  clear  what  mental  Illness  Is 
like  as  It  occurs  in  Its  various  forms  and  is 
seen  in  dally  life  nnd  what  the  average  per- 
son's reactions  to  it  are  like,  as  well  as  to 
elucidate  means  of  coping  with  It  In  casual  or 
in  close  contact.  As  an  example,  the  popular 
stereotype  of  the  "raving  maniac"  or  "beserk 
madman"  as  the  only  kind  of  person  who 
goes  to  meiiUil  hospitals  needs  to  be  dis- 
pelled. We  have  not  made  it  clear  to  date 
that  such  persons  (who  are  wild  and  out  of 
control)  exist,  but  in  a  somewhat  similar 
proportion  as  airplanes  that  crash  in  rela- 
tion to  auplanes  that  land  safely. 

4.  To  overcome  the  pervasive  defeatism 
that  stands  in  the  way  of  effective  treatment. 
While  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  gloss 
over  gaps  in  knowledge  of  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  the  fallacies  of  "total  insanity," 
•hopelessness"  and  "incurability"  should  be 
attacked,  and  the  pro.spects  of  recovery  or 
improvement  through  modern  concepts  of 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  emphasized. 
One  aspect  of  the  problem  is  that  hospital- 
ization taking  the  furm  of  ostracization.  in- 
carceration, or  punishment  increases  rather 
than  decreases  disability. 

Attention  Is  also  needed  to  the  manner 
In  which  professional  persons  and  groups 
approach  the  public,  since  winning  friends 
and  support  for  care  of  the  ment4\lly  ill  de- 
pends first  and  foremost  on  not  giving  cause 
for  offense.  We  recommend  that  the  Ameri- 
can Psychiatric  Association  make  special  ef- 
forts to  explore,  understand  and  transmit 
to  its  members  an  accurate  perception  of  the 
public's  image  of  the  psychiatrist.  Such 
efforts  could  pay  a  great  dividend  In  "educa- 
tion of  the  public"  if  the  profession  were  to 
be  educated,  perhaps  as  a  part  of  its  formal 
training,  against  overvaluing,  over-reaching 
and  overselling  itself. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  preparation 
of  mental  health  information  for  dissemi- 
nation to  laymen  should  rest  with  laymen 
who  are  experts  In  public  education  and 
mass  communicntion.s  and  who  will  work  In 
consultation  with  ment,il  health  experts 
But  the  mental  health  expert  and  the  edu- 
cator or  mass  communications  expert  have 
the  primary  problem  of  fully  communicating 
with  one  another  before  communicating  with 
the  public.  Too  often  the  basis  for  discus- 
sions among  mental  health  professionals 
and  laymen  Is  the  easy  assumption  on  both 
sides  that  the  other  fellow  doesn't  under- 
stand the  problem  or  know  what  he  Is 
talking  about. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  the  mental  health 
professions  can  now  assume  that  the  public 
knows  the  magnitude  if  not  the  nature  of 
the  mentiil  Illness  problem  and  psychiatry's 
prunary  responsibility  for  care  of  mental  pa- 
lenu.     Henceforth  the  psychiatrist  and  his 

!!!^'"°.l?  ^^^'°"'^  ^•'^'^  ^•'''•^■s  of  sharing  this 
responsibility  with  others  and  correcting  de- 
nciencles  and  Inadequacies  without  feeling 
the  need  to  be  overbearing,  defensive,  seclu- 

DuhH."";.  T'^"'*'-  ^  ""^  principle  of  honest 
public  relations  bears  repeating:  To  win  pub- 
lic confidence,  first  confide  in  the  public. 

HOW  CAN  WE  MAKE  STATE  HOSPITAI S  IN  FACT 
WHAT  THEY  NOW  ARE  IN  NAME  ONLY-  HOS- 
»TTALS  FOR  MENTAL  PATIENTS? 

n,,^?*"^**''  ^^^^  "'^'i  '"^'"^^  expenditures  for 
public    mental    patient    services    should    be 
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doubled  in  the  next  5  years— and  tripled  In 
the  next  10. 

Only  by  this  magnitude  of  expenditure 
ran  tj-pical  State  hospitals  be  made  in  fact 
what  they  are  now  in  name  onlv— hospitals 
for  mental  patlenU.  Only  by  this  magnitude 
of  expenditure  can  outpatient  and  former- 
patient  programs  be  sufficiently  extended 
outside  the  mental  hospital,  into  the  com- 
munity. It  is  self-evident  that  the  States 
for  the  most  p,art  have  defaulted  on  adequate 
treatment  for  the  mentally  ill,  and  have  con- 
sistently done  so  for  a  century.  It  is  llkewi.se 
evident  that  the  States  cannot  afford  the 
kind  of  money  needed  to  catch  up  with 
modern  standards  of  care  without  revolution- 
ary changes  in  their  tax  structure. 

Tlieiefore.  we  recommend  that  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  work  toward  a 
time  when  a  share  of  the  cost  of  State  and 
local  mental  patient  services  will  be  borne 
by  the  Federal  Gover:unent,  over  and  above 
the  present  and  future  program  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid  for  research  and  training  Tlie 
simple  and  sufficient  reason  for  this  recom- 
mendation is  that  under  present  tax  struc- 
ture only  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
financial  resources  needed  to  overcome  the 
lag  and  to  achieve  a  minimum  standard  of 
adequacy.  The  Federal  Government  should 
ne  prepared  to  assume  a  major  part  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  mentally  in  insofar 
as  the  States  are  agreeable  to  surrendering 

For  convenience,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration mental  hospitals  can  be  taken  as  fi- 
nancial models  of  what  can  be  done  in  the 
operation  of  public  mental  hospitals  Con- 
Bress  and  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Interven- 
ing administrative  branches  of  Government 
should  develop  a  Federal  subsidy  program 
that  will  encourage  States  and  local  govern- 
ments to  emulate  the  example  set  by  V\ 
mental  hospitals. 

Certain  principles  should  be  followed  In  a 
Federal  program  of  matching  grants  to  States 
for  the  care  of  the  mentally  ill: 

The  first  principle  Is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  the  one  side  and  State  and  local 
governments  on  the  other  should  share  in 
the  costs  of  services  to  the  mentally  ill. 

The  second  principle  is  that  the  total  Fed- 
eral share  should  be  arrived  at  in  a  series  of 
graduated  steps  over  a  period  of  years  the 
share  being  determined  each  year  on'  the 
basis  of  State  funds  spent  in  a  previous  year. 
The  third  principle  is  that  the  grants 
should  be  awarded  according  to  criteria  of 
ment  and  incentive  to  be  formulated  by  an 
expert  advisory  committee  appointed  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

In  arriving  at  a  formula,  such  an  expert 
committee  would  establish  conditions  affect- 
ing various  portions  of  the  available  grant 
including  the  following: 

1.  Bring  about  any  nece.ssarv  changes  In 
the  laws  of  the  State  to  make  professionally 
a.cceptable  treatment  as  well  as  custody  a  re- 
quirement m  mental  hospitalization,  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  need  of  treatment  and 
need  of  Institutionalization,  and  to  provide 
treatment  without  hospltalizalon. 

2.  Bring  about  any  necessary  changes  in 
law^s  of  the  State  to  make  voluntary  admis- 
sion the  preferred  method  and  court  com- 
mitment the  exceptional  method  of  placing 
patients  in  a  mental  hospital  or  other  treat- 
ment facilities. 

3.  Accept  any  and  aU  persons  requiring 
treatment  and  or  hospitalization  on  the  same 
basis  as  persons  holding  legal  residence  with- 
in the  State. 

4.  Revise  laws  of  the  State  governing  medi- 
cal responsibility  for  the  patient  to  distin- 
guish between  administrative  responsibility 
for  his  welfare  and  safekeeping  and  respon- 
sibility for  professional  care  ol  the  patient. 

5.  Institute  suitable  differentiation  be- 
tween administrative  structure  and  profes- 
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slonal  personnel  requirements  for  (l)  state 
menUI  Institutions  intended  primarily  as 
intensive  treatment  centers  (i.e.  true  hos- 
pitals), and  (2)  facHitles  for  humane  and 
progressive  care  of  various  classes  of  chroni- 
cally ill  or  distibled.  among  them  the  aged. 

6.  Establish  State  menui  health  agencies 
with  well-defined  powers  and  sufficient  au- 
thority to  assume  overall  responsibility  for 
the  State's  services  to  the  mentally  1)1  and 
to  coordinate  State  and  local  community 
health  services. 

7.  Make  reasonable  efforts  to  operate  open 
mental  hospitals  as  mental  health  centers- 
le.,  as  a  part  of  an  Integrated  community 
service  with  emphasis  on  outpatient  and 
aftercare  facilities  as  well  as  inpatient  serv- 
ices. 

8.  Establish  in  selected  State  mental  hos- 
pitals and  community  mental  health  pro- 
grams, training  for  mental  health  workers 
ranging  in  scope,  as  appropriate,  from  profes- 
sional training  in  psychiatry  through  all 
professional  and  subprofessional  levels  in- 
cluding the  on-the-job  training  of  attend- 
ants and  volunteers.  Since  each  mental 
health  center  cannot  undertake  all  forms  of 
teaching  activity,  consideration  here  must  be 
given  to  a  variety  of  programs  and  total  ef- 
fort. States  should  be  required  ultimately 
to  spend  2'i  percent  of  State  mental  patient 
service  funds  for  training. 

9.  Establish  in  selected  State  mental  hos- 
pitals and  community  mental  health  pro- 
grams scientific  research  programs  appro- 
priate to  the  facility,  the  opportunities  for 
well  designed  research,  and  the  research  tal- 
ent and  experience  of  staff  members.  States 
should  be  required  ultimately  to  spend  2'^ 
percent  of  State  mental  patient  service  funds 
for  research. 

10.  Encourage  county,  town  and  munici- 
pal tax  participation  in  the  public  mental 
health  services  of  the  State  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  Federal  funds  matched  against 
local  mental  health  appropriations. 

11.  Agree  that  no  money  will  be  spent  to 
build  mental  hospitals  of  more  than  I  000 
beds,  or  to  add  a  single  patient  to  mental 
hospitals  presently  having  1,000  or  more 
patients. 

Our  proposal  would  encourage  local  re- 
sponsibility of  a  degree  that  has  not  existed 
Since  the  State  hospital  system  was  founded 
while  at  the  same  time  recognizing  that  the 
combined  State-local  responsibility  cannot 
be  fulfilled  by  the  means  at  hand. 

Table  4  provides  a  hypothetical  example 
of  how  a  Federal-state-local  matching  pro- 
gram Incorporating  the  suggested  merit  and 
incentive  features  might  work.  'We  have 
assumed  for  ease  of  illustration  that  the 
States  will  soon  reach  an  expenditure  of  $1 
billion  a  year  for  mental  patient  care  (in 
1959  the  figure  was  $854  million).  We  also 
have  assumed  that  such  a  program  can  in- 
duce local  tax  participation  to  the  extent 
of  $60  million  after  a  6-year  period  and  $250 
million  after  a  10-year  period. 

Our  proposal  is  the  first  one  in  American 
history  that  attempts  to  encompass  the  total 
problem  of  public  support  of  mental  health 
services  and  to  make  minimum  standards  of 
adequate  care  financially  possible. 

The  outstanding  characteristics  of  mental 
Illness  as  a  public  health  problem  are  its 
staggering  size,  the  present  limitations  in 
our  methods  of  treatment,  and  the  peculiar 
nature  of  mental  illness  that  differentiates 
it^  victims  from  those  with  other  diseases  or 
disabilities.  It  would  follow  that  any  na- 
tional program  against  mental  illness 
adopted  by  Congress  and  the  States  must  be 
scaled  to  the  size  of  the  problem,  imagi- 
native in  the  course  it  pursues,  and  ener- 
getic in  overcoming  both  psychological  and 
economic  resistance  to  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion. We  have  sought  to  acquit  our  assign- 
ment in  full  recognition  of  these  facts  and 
judgments. 
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Notes  on  implementation 
The  function  of  the  Joint  commission  has 
been  that  of  a  study  group.  We  have  made 
a  study  and  from  It  drawn  recommendations 
for  a  national  mental  health  program .  This 
completes  ovir  Job. 

It  Is  easy,  however,  to  visualize  the  next 
two  st«p8.  and  even  a  third.  The  first  Is 
the  formation  of  public  opinion  for  or 
against  the  program  we  propose  The  second 
Ls  the  formation  of  legislative  opinion  pro  or 
con.  The  third,  and  one  which  we  urge  the 
Congress  to  take  Immediately.  Is  the  forma- 
tion of  a  committee  of  consultants  who 
would  concern  themselves  with  standards 
and  requirements  for  Implementation  of  our 
program  and  with  the  kinds  of  enabling  leg- 
Ulatlon  that  wUl  be  needed  Eventually,  we 
can  see  that  a  comparable  expert  committee, 
forming  an  effective  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  the  legislature  and  the  mental 
health  professions,  will  be  needed  in  every 
State. 

In  the  matter  of  establishing  priorities  as 
they  relate  to  the  broad  areas  of  patient  care, 
recruitment,  professional  education,  and  re- 
search in  mental   health,  we  would  sound  a 
note    of    caution.      Solution    of    the    mental 
health  problem  can  and  already  does  pursue 
two  courses.     One  course  Is  to  make  better 
use  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  In  the 
treatment  of  mental  Illness  that  we  already 
have   massed,   the   knowledge  on   which   the 
broader  concepts  of  treatment  in  this  report 
are  based.     Another  course  is  to  Intensify  the 
search   for   new    knowledge   in   the    hope   of 
mastering    the   terrain    of    unknowns   to   be 
traversed,   and   of  finding   bypasses  or   more 
direct  routes  resulting   In   preventive  meas- 
tires  or   treatment   methods   that   are   faster 
working  and  better  adapted  to  mass  appli- 
cation 

The  question  is  not  which  course  to  pursue 
more  intensively.  In  medicine,  professional 
services,  education  and  research  move  to- 
gether Insofar  as  they  center  on  or  relate  to 
patients.  Indeed.  It  Is  Impossible  to  sepa- 
rate the  patients  who  must  be  cared  for  from 
the  persons  who  must  be  trained  to  care 
for  them,  and  It  U  Impossible  to  separate 
either  patients  or  professional  personnel 
from  the  search  for  new  knowledge  that  Is 
of  vital  concern  to  both 

Indeed,  we  can  see  only  one  matter  that 
takes  priority  over  all  others  In  the  pro- 
gram we  propose  and  that  Is  to  obtain  vastly 
increased  sums  of  money  for  its  support 
Without  adequate  financial  resources,  we 
cannot  take  care  of  patients,  we  cannot  edu- 
cate professional  personnel  for  public  service, 
and  we  cannot  pursue  the  basic  knowledge 
needed  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  mental 
Illness. 


Ml-.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  Piesideni 
the  field  of  mental  health  has  been  one 
of  the  fields  of  medicine  in  which  the 
slowest  progress  has  been  made,  but  now 
the  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  make 
real  progress  in  it.     Senate  bill  1576   as 


repoi-ted  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr  Hill),  is  the  most 
forward-looking  mental  health  legisla- 
tion ever  to  come  before  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  for  passage. 

Its  three  separate  sections,  title  I.  for 
the  construction  of  research  centers  for 
mentally  retarded,  and  title  II,  for  the 
construction  and  staffing  of  mental 
health  centers,  and  section  III.  for  the 
training  of  teachei's  of  mentally  retaided 
and  handicapped  children,  stilke  three 
blows  at  the  antiquity  and  indifference 
of  many  of  the  attitudes  of  the  past 
tow  ard  the  mentally  ill. 

The  provisions  in  title  II  for  the  con- 
struction and  staffing  of  local  mental 
health  centers  and  the  outpatient  care 
provisions  will  result  in  the  proper  treat- 
ment and  recovery  of  countless  tens  of 
thousands  of  Amei-icans  whose  mental 
illness  will  be  cured  in  its  incipience 
Many  thousands  will  be  cured  before 
their  mental  illness  ever  reaches  a  grave' 
stage. 

Mr.  President,  the  fine  messac-e  on 
this  question  by  President  Kennedv  was 
the  spark  that  ignited  thorough  but 
speedy  hearings  by  the  committee  and 
early  consideration  by  the  Senate  I 
congratulate  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  his  fine  and  effective  leader- 
ship in  this  field.  This  is  a  landmark 
bill  in  the  health  of  our  people  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Presidents 
me.ssage  to  the  Congress  be  printed  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Message  Fuom  the  President  or  the  UNrrro 
States    Rixative   to   Mepttal    Illness    and 

MlTNTAL    RrrARDATION 

To  Che  Cnngre^f  o/  the  United  States 

It  Is  my  intention  to  send  shortly  to  the 
Congress  a  message  pertaining  to  this  Na- 
tions most  urgent  needs  in  the  area  of  health 
improvement  But  two  health  problems— 
because  they  are  of  such  critical  size  and 
tragic  Impact,  and  because  their  suscepti- 
bility to  public  action  is  so  much  greater 
than  the  attention  they  have  received — are 
deserving  of  a  wholly  new  national  approach 
and  a  separate  message  to  the  Congress 
These  twin  problems  are  mental  Illness  and 
mental  retardation. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  the  latest  research  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Federal 
Government  has  recognized  iU  responsibil- 
ities to  assist,  stimulate,  and  channel  public 
energies  in  attacking  health  problems.  In- 
fectious   epidemics    are    now    largely    under 


treatment,  cause  more  suffering  h"**^ 
families  of  the  afflicted,  waste  more ?f  ^^* 
human  resources,  and  constitute  L°"" 
financial  drain  upon  both  the  Public  T^'** 
ury  and  the  personal  finances  of  the^" 
xilvidual  famines  than  any  other  f  "' 
condition.  ^      ^"   *'"(!'» 

There  are  now  about  800.000  such  nati.„, 
in  this  Nations  Instltutlons-J^o^JS  ?^ 
mental  lliner.s  and  over  200.000  for  men,""; 
retardation  Every  year  nearly  j  ^^"^ 
people  receive  treatment  in  Instltmi?^ 
for  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  S""* 
Most  of  them  are  confined  and  comp^e^M 
within  an  antiquated,  vastly  overcrow?^^ 
chain  of  custodial  State  institutions  -^ 
ave.-age  amount  expended  on  their  cirpT 
only  $4  a  day-too  little  to  do  much  .^^ 
for  the  individual,  but  too  much  1  nfe^ 
ured  in  terms  of  efficient  use  of  our  menf.; 
health  dollars.  In  some  States  the  am22 
IS  less  than  »2  a  day  average 

•al^H.nr'"'  ''''''  '°  ^^^  taxpayers  u  over 
$2  4  billion  a  year  in  direct  public  outUv 
for  services-about  »l  8  billion  for  menti 
Illness  and  •600  million  for  mental  retard, 
tlon.  Indirect  public  outlays  in  welfari 
costs  and  In  the  waste  of  human  resource, 
are  even  higher  But  the  anguish  suffer!^ 
both  by  those  afflicted  and  by  their  famlUe, 
transcends  financial  statistics— partlculwlv 
in  View  of  the  fact  that  both  mental  lUneK 
and  mental  retardation  strike  so  often  in 
chlldhiKxl.  leading  in  most  cases  to  a  life 
time  of  disablement  for  the  patient  and  i 
lifetime  of  hardship   for   his   family 

This  situation  has  been  tolerated  far  too 
long  It  has  troubled  our  national  con- 
science-but  only  as  a  problem  unpleasant 
to  mention,  easy  to  postpone,  and  despair- 
Ing  of  solution.  The  Federal  Government 
despite  the  nationwide  impact  of  the  prob- 
lem, has  largely  left  the  solutions  up  to 
the  States  The  States  have  depended  on 
custodial  hospitals  and  homes  Many  such 
hospitals  and  homes  have  been  shamefully 
understaffed,  overcrowded  unpleasant  insti- 
tutions from  which  death  Um  often  pro- 
vided the  only  firm  hope  of  release 

The  time  has  come  for  a  bold  new  ap- 
proach.  New  medical,  scientific,  and  social 
tools  and  insights  are  now  available  A 
series  of  comprehensive  studies  InltiaKd 
by  the  Congress,  the  executive  branch,  and 
interested  private  groups  have  been  com- 
pleted and  all  point  in  the  same  direction 
Governments  at  every  level— Federal.  Sute. 
and  local— private  foundations  and  Indi- 
vidual citizens  must  all  face  up  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities In  this  area  Our  atUck  miiB 
be  focused  on   three  major  objectives 

First,  we  must  seek  out  the  causes  of 
mental  illness  and  of  mental  rFtardation  and 
eradicate  them.  Here,  more  than  in  anv 
other  area,  'an  ounce  of  prevention  Is  worth 
more  than  a  pound  of  cure."  For  prevention 
Is  far  more  desirable  for  nil  concerned  It  is 
far  more  economical  and  it  Is  far  more  likely 
to  be  successful  Prevention  will  requlrf 
both  selected  specific  programs  directed  es- 
pecially at  known  caxises,  and  the  genera: 
strengthening  of  our  fundamental  com- 
niunlty,  social  welfare,  and  educational  pro- 
grams which  can  do  much  to  ellmlnaU  or 
correct  the  harsh  environmental  condltloM 
which  often  are  associated  with  mental 
retardation  and  mentJil  illness.  The  pro- 
posals contained  in  my  earlier  message  to  the 
Congress  on  education  and  those  which  will 
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be  contained  In  a  later  message  I  will  send 
on  the  Nation's  health  will  also  help 
achieve  this  objective. 

Second,  we  must  strengthen  the  underlying 
resources  of  knowledge  and.  alx)ve  all,  of 
skilled  manpower  which  are  necessary  to 
mount  and  sustain  our  attack  on  mental 
dLsabllity  for  many  years  to  come.  Personnel 
from  many  of  the  same  professions  serve 
both  the  menUiUy  ill  and  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. We  must  lncrea.se  our  existing  train- 
ing programs  and  launch  new  ones,  for  our 
efforts  cannot  succeed  unl&ss  we  Increase  by 
geveralfold  in  the  next  decade  the  number 
of  professional  and  subprofcsslonal  personnel 
i-ho  work  in  these  fields.  My  proposals  on 
the  health  professions  and  aid  for  higher 
education  are  essential  to  this  gcjal,  and  t)oth 
the  proposed  youth  employment  program  and 
a  national  service  corps  can  be  of  Immense 
help.  We  mu.st  also  expand  our  research 
efforts  if  we  are  to  learn  more  about  how 
to  prevent  and  treat  the  crippling  or  mal- 
function of  the  mind. 

Third,  we  must  strengthen   and   improve 
the  programs  and  facilities  serving  the  men- 
tally ill  and    the    mentally    retarded.     The 
emphasis  should  be  upon  timely  and  Inten- 
iive  diagnosis,   treatment,   training,  and   re- 
habilitation  so   that    the   mentally   afflicted 
can  be  cured  or  their  functions  restored  to 
the  extent  pos.'^lble.     Services    to   both   the 
mentally  ill  and   to   the  mentally  retarded 
must  be  community   based   and   provide   a 
range  of  services  to  meet  community  needs. 
It  U  with   these  objectives  in  mind  that 
I  am  propoblng  a  new  approach   to  mental 
lUness  and  to  menUil  retardation.     This  ap- 
proach is  designed,  in  large  measure,  to  use 
Federal  resources  to  stimulate  Slate,  local, 
and  private  action.     When  ciirried  out,  re- 
liance on  the  cold  mercy  of  custodial  isola- 
tion will  be  supplanted  by  the  open  warmth 
of  community  concern  and  capability.     Em- 
phasis on    prevention,    treatment,    and    re- 
habilitation will  be  substituted  for  a  desul- 
tory Interest    in    confining    patients    in    an 
iMtitution  to  wither  away. 

In  an  effort  to  hold  domestic  expenditures 
down  in  a  period  of  tax  reduction,  I  have 
postponed  new  programs  and  reduced  added 
eipeudltures  in  all  areas  when  that  could 
be  done.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  postpone 
any  longer  a  reversal  In  our  approach  to 
mental  Jtfflictlons.  For  too  long  the  shabby 
t.-eatment  of  the  many  millions  of  the 
menUUy  disabled  In  custodial  institutions 
and  many  millions  more  now  in  communities 
needing  help  has  been  Justified  on  grounds 
of  inadequate  funds,  further  studies,  and 
future  proniKses.  We  can  procrat.tinate  no 
more.  The  national  mental  health  program 
icd  the  national  program  to  combat  mental 
retardation  herein  proposed  warrant  prompt 
cngre^slonal  attention. 


I.  a   NATIONAL    PROGRAM     FOR    MENTAL    HEALTH 

I  propose  a  national  mental  health  pro- 
pam  to  assist  In  the  inauguration  of  a  wholly 
new  empha.sis  and  approach  to  care  for  the 
mentally  m.  This  approach  relies  primarily 
upon  the  new  knowledge  and  new  drugs  ac- 
quired and  developed  in  recent  years  which 
m&ke  It  possible  for  most  of  the  mentally 
m  to  be  successfully  and  quickly  treated  In 
their  own  communities  and  returned  to  a 
useful  place  in  society. 

These  brc;,kthroughs  have  rendered  obso- 
i«e  the  traditional  metliods  of  treatment 
wnich  imposed  upon  the  mentally  ill  a  social 
quarantine,  a  prolonged  or  permanent  con- 
nneraent  in  huge,  unhappy  mental  hospitals 
«nere  they  were  out  of  sight  and  forgotten 
I  am  not  unappreclatlve  of  the  efforts  under- 
Mxen  by  many  States  to  Improve  conditions 
m  these  hospitals,  or  the  dedicated  work  of 
many  hospital  staff  members.  But  their  ta.sk 
nas  been  staggering  and  the  results  too  often 
oumal.  as  the  comprehensive  study  by  the 
ml^.w  '"'"'**'°"  "'^  Mental  Illness  and 
Health  pointed  out  In  1961.  Some  SUtes 
"«ve  at  times  been  forced  to  crowd  5  000 


10.000,  or  even  15,000  people  into  one  large 
understaffed  institution.  Imposed  largely  for 
reasons  of  economy,  such  practices  were 
costly  in  human  terms,  as  well  as  in  a  real 
economic  sense.  The  foUowing  statistics 
are  illustrative: 

Nearly  one-flfUi  of  the  279  State  mental 
institutions  are  fire  and  health  hazards; 
three-fourths  of  them  were  opened  prior  to 
World  War  I. 

Nearly  half  of  Uie  530,000  patients  in  our 
State  mental  hospitals  are  in  Institutions 
with  over  3.0O0  patients,  where  individual 
tare  and  consideration  are  almost  impossible. 

Many  of  these  institutions  have  less  than 
half  the  professional  staff  required- with  less 
than   1  psychiatrist  for  every  360  patients. 

Forty-five  percent  of  their  Inmates  have 
been  hospitalized  continuously  for  10  vears 
or  more. 

But  there  are  hopeful  signs.  In  recent 
years  the  increasing  trend  toward  liigher  and 
higher  concentrations  in  these  institutions 
has  been  reversed— by  the  use  of  new  drugs 
by  the  increasing  public  awareness  of  the 
nature  of  mental  illness,  and  by  a  trend 
toward  the  provision  of  communitv  facilities 
including  psychiatric  beds  in  general  hos- 
pitals, day-care  centers,  and  outpatient  psy- 
chiatric clinics.  Communitv  general  hos- 
pitals  in  1961  treated  and  discharged  as  cured 
more  than  200,000  psychiatric  patients. 

I  am  convinced  that,  if  we  apply  our 
medical  knowledge  and  social  insights  fully 
all  but  a  small  portion  of  the  mentally  ill 
can  eventually  achieve  a  wholesome  and  con- 
structive social  adjustment.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  two  out  of  three  schizo- 
phrenics—our largest  category  of  mentally 
111— can  be  treated  and  released  within  6 
months,  but  under  the  conditions  that  pre- 
vail today  the  average  stey  for  schizoplirenia 
Is  11  years.  In  u  States,  bv  the  use  of  mod- 
ern techniques,  7  out  of  every  10  schizo- 
phrenia patients  admitted  were  discharged 
within  9  months.  In  one  instance,  where  a 
State  hospital  delit>erately  sought  an  alter- 
native to  hospitalization  in  those  patients 
iibout  to  be  admitted,  it  was  able  to  treat 
successfully  In  the  community  50  percent  of 
them.  It  is  clear  that  a  concerted  national 
attack  on  mental  disorders  Is  now  both 
ix)s.sible  and  practical. 

If  we  launch  a  broad  new  mental  health 
program  now,  it  will   be  possible  within  a 
decade  or  two  U)  reduce  the  number  of  pa- 
tients now  under  custodial  care  by  50  percent 
or   more.     Many   more  mentally   in   can   be 
helped  to  remain  in  their  own  homes  with- 
out hardship  to  tl.emselves  or  their  families 
Those  who  are  hospitalized  can  l>e  helped  to 
return  to  their  own  communities.    All  but  a 
small   proportion  can    be  re.stored   to   useful 
life.     We  can  spare  them  and  their  families 
much  of    the   misery   which   mentiU    illness 
now  entails.    W'e  can  save  pxiblic  funds  and 
we  can  conserve  our  manpower  resources. 
/.  Comprehensive  community  mental  health 
centers 
Central  to  a  new  mental  health  program 
is  comprohensive   community   care.     Merely 
pouring  Federal  funds  into  a  continuation  of 
the    outmoded    t\-pe    of    institutional    care 
which  now  prevails  would   make  little  dif- 
ference.     We    need    a    new    type    of    health 
facility,  one  which  will  return  mental  health 
care  to  the  mainstream  of  American  medi- 
cine, and  at  the  same  time  upgrade  mental 
health  services.    I  recommend,  therelore.  that 
the    Congress    d)    auUionze    grants    to    the 
States  for  the  construction  of  comprehensive 
community    mental    health    centers,    begin- 
ning in    fiscal   year    1965,   with   the   Federal 
Government  providing  45  to  75  percent  of  the 
project  cost;   (2)  authorize  short-term  proj- 
ect grants  for   the   Initial   staffing   costs   of 
comprehensive    community    mental     health 
centers,  with  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
viding up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  in  the 
early  months,  on  a  gradually  declining  basis, 
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terminating  such  support  for  a  project 
within  slightly  over  4  years;  and  (3)  to  facll- 
lUite  the  preparation  of  community  plans 
for  these  new  facilities  as  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  any  construction  or  staffing 
ssslsUnce.  appropriate  $4.2  million  for  plan- 
ning grants  under  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  Tliese  planning  funds,  which 
would  be  in  addition  to  a  simlliu-  amount 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1963,  have  been 
included  in  my  proposed  1964  budget. 

W^hlle  the  essential  concept  of  the  com- 
prehensive community  mental  health  center 
is  new.  the  separate  elements,  which  would 
be  combined  in  it  are  presently  found  in 
many  communities:  diagnostic  and  evalua- 
tion services,  emergency  psychiatric  units, 
outpatient  services,  inpatient  services,  day 
and  night  care,  foster  home  care,  rehabilita- 
tion, consultative  services  to  other  commu- 
nity agencies,  and  mental  health  information 
and  education. 

These  centers  wUl  focus  commimlty  re- 
sources and  provide  better  community  fa- 
cilities for  all  aspects  of  mental  health  care 
Prevention  as  well  as  treatment  will  be  a 
major  activity.  Located  in  the  patient's  own 
environment  and  communitv,  the  center 
would  make  possible  a  better  understanding 
of  his  needs,  a  more  cordial  atmosphere  for 
his  recovery,  and  a  continuum  of  treatment. 
As  his  needs  change,  the  patient  could  move 
without  delay  or  difficulty  to  different  serv- 
ices—from diagnosis,  to  ctu-e,  to  rehabilita- 
tion—without need  to  transfer  to  different 
institutions  located  in  different  communi- 
ties. 

A      comprehensive      community      mental 
health  center  in  receipt  of  Federal  aid  may 
be  sponsored  through  a  variety  of  local  or- 
ganizational      arrangements,    'construction 
can  follow  the  successful   Hill-Burton  pat- 
tern, under  which  the  Federal  Government 
matches  public  or  voluntarv  nonprofit  funds 
Ideally,   the  center  cotild  be  located  at  an 
appropriate     community     general     hospital 
many    of    which    already    have    psychiatric 
units.     In  such  instances,  additional  serv- 
ices and  facilities  could  be  added — either  all 
at  once  or  in  several  stages— to  fill  out  the 
comprehensive  program.    In  some  instances, 
an    existing    outpatient    psychiatric    clinic 
might  form  the  nucleus  of  such  a  center,  its 
work   expanded    and    integrated    with    other 
services  in  the  community.     Centers  could 
also  function  effectively  under  a  variety  of 
other  auspices:  as  affiliates  of  State  mental 
hospitals,  under  State  or  local  governments, 
or  under  voluntary  nonprofit  sponsorship. 

Private  physicians,  including  general  prac- 
titioners, psychiatrists,  and  other  medical 
specialists,  would  all  be  able  to  participate 
directly  and  cooperatively  in  the  work  of  the 
center.  For  the  first  time,  a  large  proportion 
of  our  private  practitioners  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  treat  their  patients  in  a  mental 
health  facility  served  by  an  auxiliary  profes- 
sional EUiff  that  is  directly  and  quickly  avail- 
able for  outpatient  and  Inpatient  care. 

While  the.se  centers  will  be  primarily  de- 
signed to  serve  the  mental  health  needs  of 
the  community,  the  mentally  retarded  should 
not  be  excluded  from  these  centers  if  emo- 
tional problems  exist.  They  should  also  offer 
the  services  of  special  therapists  and  con- 
sultation services  to  parents,  school  svstems. 
health  departments,  and  other  public  and 
private  agencies  concerned  with  mental 
retardation. 

The  services  provided  by  these  centers 
.should  be  financed  in  the  same  way  as  other 
medical  and  hospital  costs.  At  one  time, 
this  w.-\s  not  feasible  in  the  case  of  mental 
illness,  where  prognosis  almost  invariably 
called  for  long  and  often  permanent  courses 
of  treatment.  But  tranquilizers  and  new 
therapeutic  methods  now  permit  mental  ill- 
ness to  be  treated  successfully  in  a  very  high 
proportion  of  cases  within  relatively  short 
periods  of  time— weeks  or  months,  rather 
llian  years. 
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Consequently,  individual  fees  for  services. 
Individual  and  group  Insurance,  other  third- 
party  payments,  voluntary  and  private  con- 
tributions, and  State  and  local  aid  can  now 
better  bear  the  continuing  burden  of  these 
costs  to  the  individual  patient  after  these 
services  are  established.  Long-range  Federal 
subsidies  for  operating  costs  are  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable.  Nevertheless,  be- 
cause this  Is  a  new  and  expensive  under- 
taking for  most  communities,  temporary 
Federal  aid  to  help  them  meet  the  Initial 
burden  of  establishing  and  placing  centers 
In  operation  Is  desirable.  Such  assistance 
would  be  stimulatory  In  purpose,  granted  on 
a  declining  basis  and  terminated  in  a  few 
years. 

The  success  of  this  pattern  of  local  and 
private  financing  will  depend  In  large  part 
upon  the  development  of  appropriate  ar- 
rangements for  health  Insurance,  particu- 
larly In  the  private  sector  of  our  economy. 
Recent  studies  have  Indicated  that  mental 
health  care — particularly  the  cost  of  diag- 
nosis and  short-term  therapy,  which  would 
b«  major  componenu  of  service  In  the  new 
centers — is  insurable  at  a  moderate  cost. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  explore  steps  for 
encouraging  and  stimulating  the  expansion 
of  private  voluntary  health  insurance  to  in- 
clude mental  health  care.  I  have  also  Initi- 
ated a  review  of  existing  Federal  programs, 
such  as  the  health  benefits  programs  for 
Federal  personnel,  to  determine  whether 
further  measures  may  be  necessary  and  de- 
sirable to  Increase  their  provisions  for  mental 
health  care. 

These  comprehensive  community  mental 
health  centers  should  become  operational  at 
the  earliest  feasible  date  I  recommend  that 
we  make  a  major  demonstration  effort  in  the 
early  years  of  the  program  to  be  expanded 
to  all  major  communities  as  the  necessary 
manpower  and  facilities  became  available. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  within  a  few  years 
the  combination  of  Increased  mental  health 
Insurance  coverage,  added  State  and  local 
support,  and  the  redirection  of  State  re- 
sources from  State  mental  institutions  will 
help  achieve  our  goal  of  having  community- 
centered  mental  health  services  readily  ac- 
cessible to  all. 


2.  Improved  care  in  State  mental  institu- 
tions 
UntU  the  community  mental  health  center 
program  develops  fully,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  quality  of  care  In  existing  State  mental 
Institutions  be  Improved  By  strengthening 
their  therapeutic  services,  by  becoming  open 
Institutions  serving  their  local  communities, 
many  such  Institutions  can  perform  a  valu- 
able transitional  role.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  assist  materially  by  encouraging 
SUte  mental  institutions  to  undertake  In- 
tensive demonstration  and  pilot  project*  to 
improve  the  quality  of  care,  and  to  provide 
inservice  training  for  personnel  mannlne 
these  institutions. 

This  should  be  done  through  special  grants 
for  demonstration  projects  for  inpatient  care 
and  Inservice  training.  I  recommend  that 
$10  million  be  appropriated  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

3.  Research  and  manpower 
Although  we  embark  on  a  major  national 
action  program  for  mental  health  there  Is 
stiU  much  more  we  need  to  know  We  must 
not  relax  our  eflTort  to  push  back  the  fron- 
tiers of  knowledge  In  basic  and  applied  re- 
search Into  the  mental  processes.  In  therapy 
and  In  other  phases  of  research  with  a  bear- 
ing upon  mental  Illness.  More  needs  to  be 
done  also  to  translate  research  findings  into 
Improved  practices.  I  recommend  an  expan- 
sion of  clinical,  laboratory,  and  field  research 
In  mental  Illness  and  mental  health. 

Availability  of  trained  manpower  Is  a  major 
factor  In  the  determination  of  how  fast  we 
can  expand  our  research  and  expand  our  new 


action  program  In  the  mental  field.  At  the 
present  manpower  shortages  exist  In  virtu- 
ally all  of  the  key  professional  and  auxiliary 
personnel  categories— psychiatrists,  clinical 
psychologists,  social  workers  and  psychiatric 
nurses.  To  achieve  success,  the  current  sup- 
ply of  professional  manpower  In  these  fields 
must  be  sharply  Increased— from  about 
45.000  In  I960  to  approximately  85.000  by 
1970  To  help  move  toward  this  goal  I  rec- 
ommend the  appropriation  of  $66  million  for 
training  of  personnel,  an  Increase  of  $17  mil- 
lion over  the  current  fiscal  year. 

I  have.  In  addition,  directed  that  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  be  used 
to  assist  in  the  training  of  psychiatric  aids 
and  other  auxiliary  personnel  for  employ- 
ment in  mental  institutions  and  communltv 
centers  •' 

Success  of  these  specialized  training  pro- 
grams, however,  requires  that  they  be  un- 
derglrded  by  basic  training  programs  It  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  our  new  national 
mental  health  program  that  Congress  enact 
legislation  authorliOng  aid  to  train  more 
physicians  and  related  health  personnel  I 
win  discuss  this  measure  at  greater  lengths 
in  the  message  on  health  which  I  will  send 
to  the  Congress  shortly. 

H.     A     NATIONAL     PROGRAM     TO     COMBAT     MENTAL 
RETARDATION 

Mental  retardation  stems  from  manv 
causes.  It  can  result  from  mongolism  birth 
injury  or  Infection,  or  any  of  a  host  of  con- 
ditions that  cause  a  faulty  or  arrested  de- 
velopment of  intelligence  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Individual's  ability  to  learn  and  to 
adapt  to  the  demands  of  society  Is  Impaired 
Once  the  damage  Is  done,  lifetime  Incapacity 
Is  likely.  With  early  detection,  suitable  care 
and  training,  however,  a  significant  Improve- 
ment In  social  ability  and  In  personal  adjust- 
ment  and  achievement  can  be  achieved 

The  care  and  treatment  of  mental  retiu-da- 
tion,  and  research  into  ita  causes  and  cure 
have— as  in  the  case  of  mental  Illness— been 
too  long  neglected     Mental  retardation  ranks 
as  a  major  national  health,  social   and  eco- 
nomic problem      It  strikes  our  most  precious 
asset- our  children.     It  disables  10  times  as 
many  people  as  diabetes.  20  times  as  many  as 
tuberculosis,  25  times  as  many  as  muscular 
dystrophy,  and  600  times  as  many  as  Infantile 
paralysis.     About  400.000  children  are  so  re- 
tarded  they  require  constant  care  or  super- 
vision;   more    than    200.000    of   these    are    In 
residential  institutions.     There  are  between 
5  and  6  million  mentally  retarded   children 
and   adults— an  estimated   3    percent   of  the 
population.     Yet,   despite   these  grim  statis- 
tics, and  despite  an  admirable  effort  by  pri- 
vate  voluntary   associations,   until  a   decade 
ago  net  a  single  State  health  department  of- 
fered any  special  community  services  for  the 
mentally  retarded  or  their  families. 

States  and  local  communities  spend  $300 
million  a  year  for  residential  treatment  of 
the  mentally  retarded,  and  another  $250  mil- 
lion for  special  education,  welfare,  rehabili- 
tation, and  other  benefits  and  services  The 
Federal  Government  will  this  year  obligate 
$37  million  for  research,  training,  and  spe- 
cial services  for  the  retarded  and  about  three 
times  as  much  for  their  Income  maintenance 
But  these  efforts  are  fragmented  and  In- 
adequate. 

Mental  retardation  strikes  children  with- 
out regard  for  class,  creed,  or  economic  level. 
Each    year    sees    an    estimated    126,000    new 

cases      But  it  hits  more  often— and  harder 

at  the  underprivileged  and  the  poor;  and 
most  often  of  all — and  most  severely— In  city 
tenements  and  rural  slums  where  there  are 
heavy  concentrations  of  families  with  poor 
education  and  low  Income. 

There  are  very  significant  variations  In  the 
Impact  of  the  Incidence  of  mental  retarda- 
tion Draft  rejections  for  mental  deficiency 
during  World  War  U  were  14  times  as  heavy 
in  States  with  low  Incomes  as  In  others.  In 
some   slum    areas    10    to   30   percent    of    the 
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school-age    children    are    mentallv  r.fo  . 
while  in  the  very  same  cities  more Vo,^'^ 
neighborhoods  have  only  i  or  2  rv.,?^'°'^s 
tarded.  Percent  r». 

There   Is  every   reason   to  believe  th., 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  major  adv«2     *' 
this  field     Medical  Knowledge  can  no,  m'^ 
tlfy  precise  causes  of  retardation  in  is  ,      " 
percent  of  the  ca.ses.     This  itself  l,  a  „!°  ^ 
advance      Those  Identified  are  u-uan,r    ^^"^ 
in   Which    there   are   severe   organic  inj'v^ 
or  gross  brain  damage  from  disease     i    * 
cases  of  mental  retardation  of  this  tv^**" 
naturally  more  evenly  spread  throughom  t? 
population  than  mild  retardation-  bm. 
here  poor  families  suffer  disproportlonaj^ 
In  most  of  the  mild  cases,  although  sn^i" 
physical  and  neurological  defects  ^e  S' 
not    dlagnosable     with     present    blomeJS 
techniques,  research  Is  rapidly  adding  ^ou 
knowledge  of  specific  causes:  German  mL^^ 
during  the  first  3  months  of  pregnancv  it 
blood  factor  Incompatibility  in  newborn  ir 
fants,  lead  poisoning  of  Infants,  faulty  bo^" 
chemistry    In   such    diseases   as    phenvUt«^ 
nurla  and  galactosemia,  and  many  others 

Many  of  the  specific  causes  of  menui  r, 
tardatlon  are  still  obscure.  Soclo-econom!; 
and  medical  evidence  gathered  by  a  Danli 
which  I  appointed  in  1961.  however  show,. 
major  causative  role  for  adverse  social  mo 
nomlc,  and  cultural  factors.  Families  wh 
are  deprived  of  the  ba.slc  necessities  of  ii> 
opportunity,  and  motivation  have  a  hijh 
proportion  of  the  Nation's  retarded  children 
Unfavorable  health  factors  clearly  pUv 
major  role.  Lack  of  prenatal  and  postnatal 
health  care.  In  particular,  leads  to  the  birth 
of  brain-damaged  children  or  to  an  inadf' 
quatc  physical  and  neurological  develoc 
ment.  Areas  of  high  Infant  mortality  a'f 
often  the  same  areas  with  a  high  lnciden« 
of  menUil  retardation.  Studies  have  shown 
that  women  lacking  prenatal  care  have 
much  his/her  likelihood  of  having  mentally 
retarded  children  Deprivation  of  a  child, 
opportunities  for  learning  slows  developmen- 
in  slum  and  distressed  areas  Genetic  bt. 
redltary,  and  other  biomedical  factors  ahc 
play  a  major  part  In  the  causes  of  menui 
retardation. 

The  American  people,  acting  through  thei; 
Government  where  necessary,  have  an  obli- 
gatlon  to  prevent  mental  retardation,  when- 
ever possible,  and  to  ameliorate  it  when  it  i; 
present.      I    am,    therefore,    recommendin? 
action   on   a   comprehensive   program  to  at- 
tack  this   affliction.     The  only  feasible  pro- 
gram with  a  hope  for  succe.ss  must  not  only 
aim  at  the  specific  causes  and  the  control  of 
mental  retardation  but  seek  solutions  to  th» 
broader  problems  of  our  society  with  which 
mental   retardation  Is  so  intimately  related 
The  panel  which  I  appointed  reported  that 
with   present   knowledge,   at   least    half  and 
hopefully  more  than  half,  of  all  mental  re- 
tardation   cases    can    be    prevented    through 
this  kind  of  broad  spectrum  attack,  aimed 
at   both    the   specific    causes   which   medic*; 
science    has    Identified,    and    at    the   broader 
adverse  social,   economic,  and  cultural  con- 
ditions with  which  Incidence  of  mental  re- 
tardation   Is   so   heavily   correlated      At  the 
same    time   research    must    go   ahead   In  all 
these  categories,  calling  upon  the  best  efforu 
of  many  t>-pes  of  scientists,  from  the  geneti- 
cist  to  the  sociologist. 

The  fact  that  mental  retardation  ordi- 
narily exists  from  birth  or  early  childhood 
the  highly  specialized  medical,  psychological, 
and  educational  evaluations  which  are  re- 
quired, and  the  complex  and  unique  social 
educational,  and  vocational  lifetime  need*  of 
the  retarded  individual,  all  require  that 
there  be  developed  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  this  specific  problem. 

i.  Prefention 

Prevention  should  be  ijlven  the  highest 
priority  In  this  effort.  Oiu-  general  health. 
education,  welfare,  and  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams   will    make   a    major    contribution  in 
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oi-ercomlng  adverse  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions. More  adequate  medical  care,  nutri- 
tion housing,  and  educational  opportunl- 
tie«  can  reduce  mental  retardation  to  the  low 
incidence  which  has  been  achieved  In  some 
other  nations.  The  recommendations  for 
strengthening  American  education  which  I 
(lave  made  to  the  Congress  In  my  message  on 
education  will  contribute  toward  this  ob- 
jective as  well  the  proposals  contained  in  my 
forthcoming   Health   message. 

Now  programs   for   comprehensive    mater- 
nity and  infant   care  and   for   the   improve- 
ment of   our   educational    services    are    also 
needed.     Particular  attention  should.be  di- 
rected toward  the  development  of  such  serv- 
ice* for  slum  and  distressed  areas.     Among 
expectant  mothers  who  do  not  receive  pre- 
natal care,  more  than  20  percent  of  all  births 
are  premature  — two  or  three  times  the  rate 
of  prematurity  among  tha^e  who  do  receive 
adequate  care      Premature  Infants  have  two 
or  three  times  a.s  many  physical  defects  and 
50  percent  more  Illnesses  than  full-term  in- 
fants     The    smallest    premature    babies    are 
10  times  more  likely  to  be  mentally  retarded. 
All  of  these  statistics  point  to  the  direct 
relationship    between    lack    of    prenatal    care 
and  mental  retardation.     Poverty  and  med- 
ical indigency  are  at  the  root  of  most  of  this 
problem      An    estimated   35    percent    of    the 
mothers  In  cities  over  100.000  population  are 
medically  indigent     In  138  large  cities  of  the 
country  an    estimated    455.000   women    each 
year  lack  resources  to  pay  for  adequate  health 
care  during  pregnancy  and  following  birth. 
Between  20  and  60   percent  of   the  mothers 
receiving  care    in    public   hospitals   In    some 
large  cities  receive  Inadequate  or  no  prenatal 
care— and  mental  retardation   Is  more  prev- 
alent In  these  areas 

Our  existing  State  and  Federal  child  health 
programs,  though  playing  a  useful  and  neces- 
sary role,  do  not  provide  the  needed  compre- 
henalve  care  for  this  high-risk  group.  To  en- 
able the  SUtes  and  localities  to  move  ahead 
more  rapidly  in  combating  mental  retarda- 
tion and  other  childhood  disabilities  through 
;he  new  thernpetitlc  measxires  being  devel- 
oped by  medical  science.  I  am  recommend- 
ing: 

(a I  A  new  5-year  program  of  project  grants 
to  atimulate  State  and  local  health  depart- 
ments to  plan,  initiate,  and  develop  compre- 
hensive maternity  and  child  health  care  serv- 
ice programs,  helping  primarily  families  In 
thU  high-risk  group  who  are  otherwise  un- 
able to  pay  for  needed  medical  care  These 
?rante  would  be  used  to  provide  medical 
rare,  hospital  cure,  and  additional  nursing 
services,  and  to  expand  the  number  of  pre- 
naui  clinics  Prenatal  and  post  partum 
care  would  be  more  accessible  to  mothers  I 
recommend  that  the  Initial  appropriation  for 
this  purpose  be  $5  million,  allocated  on  a 
project  basis,  rising  to  an  annual  approprla- 
uon  of  $30  million  by  the  third  year. 

(b)  Doubling  the  existing  $25  million  an- 
nual authorization  for  Federal  grants  for 
maternal  and  child  health,  a  significant  por- 
tion of  which  will  be  used  for  the  mentallv 
retarded. 

ic)  Doubling  over  n  period  of  7  years  the 
present  $25  million  annual  authorization  for 
Federal  grants  for  crippled  children's  serv- 
ices. 

Cultural  and  educational  deprivation  re- 
»ultlng  In  menui  retardation  can  also  be 
prevented.  Studies  have  demonstrated  that 
large  numbers  of  children  In  urban  and  rural 
slums.  Including  preschool  children,  lack  the 
nimuius  necessary  for  proper  development 
in  their  Intelligence.  Even  when  there  Is  no 
organic  Impairment,  prolonged  neglect,  and 
»  lack  of  stimulus  and  opportunity  for  learn- 
n«  can  result  In  the  failure  of  voung  minds 
to  develop  Other  studies  have  shown  that. 
1.  proper  opportunities  for  learning  are  pro- 
K.f^  ^"'■'y  enough,  many  of  these  deprived 
"iildren  can  and  will  learn  and  achieve  as 
much  as  children  from  more  favored  neigh- 


borhoods. This  self-perpetuating  Intellec- 
tual blight  should  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. 

In  my  recent  message  on  education,  I  rec- 
ommended  that  at  least   10  percent  of  the 
proposed  aid   for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  be  committed  by  the  States  to  spe- 
cial project  grants  designed  to  stimulate  and 
make   possible    the   Improvement   of   educa- 
tional opportunities  particularly  in  slum  and 
distressed   areas,    both    urban   and    rural.      I 
again  urge  special  consideration  by  the  Con- 
^'ress  for  this  proposal.     It  will  not  only  help 
improve     educational     quality     and     provide 
equal  opportunity   in  areas  which   need   as- 
sistance; it  will  also  serve  humanity  bv  help- 
ing   prevent   mental    retHrdation    among   the 
children  In  such  culturally  deprived  areas. 
2.  Community  sert^ices 
As  in  the  case  of  mental  illnes-ses.  there  is 
also  a  desperate  need  for  communltv  facili- 
ties and  services  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
We  must  move   from   the  outmoded   use  of 
distant  custodial  institutions  to  the  concept 
of    community-centered    rgencies    that    will 
provide  a  coordinated  range  of  timely  diag- 
nostic, health,  educational,  training,  rehabili- 
tation, employment,  welfare,  and  legal  pro- 
tection services.    For  those  retarded  children 
or  adult    who  cannot  be  maintained  at  home 
by  their  own  families,  a  new  pattern  of  In- 
stitutional services  is  needed. 

The  key  to  the  development  of  this  com- 
prehens've  new  approach  toward  services  for 
the  mentally  retarded  is  twofold.  First,  there 
must  be  public  understanding  and  com- 
munity planning  to  meet  all  problems.  Sec- 
ond, there  must  be  made  available  a  con- 
tinuum of  services  covering  the  entire  range 
of  needs.  States  and  communities  need  to 
appraise  their  needs  and  resources,  review 
current  programs,  and  undertake  preliminary 
actions  leading  to  comprehensive  State  and 
community  approaches  to  these  objectives. 
To  stlmulat-e  public  awareness  and  the  de- 
velopment of  comprehensive  plans.  I  rec- 
ommend legislation  to  esUblish  a  program 
of  special  project  grants  to  the  States  for 
financing  State  reviews  of  needs  and  pro- 
grams In  the  field  of  mental  retardation. 

A  total  of  $2  million  is  recommended  for 
this  purpose  Grants  will  be  awarded  on  a 
selective  basis  to  State  agencies  presenting 
acceptable  proposals  for  this  broad  Inter- 
disciplinary planning  activity.  The  purpose 
of  these  grants  Is  to  provide  for  every  State 
an  opportunity  to  begin  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive. Integrated  program  to  meet  all 
the  needs  of  the  retarded  Additional  sup- 
port for  planning  health-related  facilities 
and  services  will  be  available  from  the  ex- 
panding planning  grant  program  for  the 
Public  Health  Service  which  I  will  recom- 
mend In  my  forthcoming  message  on  health. 
To  assist  the  States  and  local  communi- 
ties to  construct  the  facilities  which  these 
surveys  Justify  and  plan,  I  recommend  that 
the  Congress  autliorize  matching  grants  for 
the  construction  of  public  and  other  non- 
profit facilities.  Including  centers  for  the 
comprehensive  treatment,  training,  and  care 
of  the  mentally  retarded.  Every  community 
should  be  encouraged  to  include  provision 
for  meeting  the  health  requirements  of  re- 
tarded Individuals  in  planning  its  broader 
healta  servicer,  and  facilities. 

Bccau.se  care  of  the  mentally  retarded  has 
traditionally  been  isolated  from  centers  of 
medical  and  nursing  education.  It  Is  par- 
ticularly Important  to  develop  facilities 
which  will  increase  the  role  of  highly  quail- 
fled  universities  in  the  improvement  and  pro- 
vision of  services  and  the  training  of  special- 
ized personnel.  Among  the  various  types  of 
facilities  for  which  grants  would  be  author- 
ized, the  legislation  I  am  proposing  will  per- 
mit grants  of  Federal  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  il)  Inpatient  clinical 
units  as  an  Integral  part  of  university-asso- 
ciated hospitals  in  which  specialists  on  men- 
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tal  retardation  would  serve:  (2)  outpatient 
dlagnosUc,  evaluation,  and  treatment  clinics 
associated  with  such  hospitals,  Including  fa- 
cilities for  special  training;  and  (3)  satellite 
clinics  !n  outlying  cities  and  counties  for 
provision  of  services  to  the  retarded  through 
existing  State  and  local  community  pro- 
grams, including  those  financed  by  the 
Children's  Bureau,  in  which  universities  will 
participate.  Grants  of  $5  milUor  a  year  will 
be  provided  for  these  purposes  within  the 
total  authorizations  for  facilities  in  1965  and 
this  will  be  Increased  to  $10  million  In  sub- 
sequent years. 

Such  clinical  and  teaching  facilities  will 
provide  superior  care  for  the  retarded  and 
will  also  augment  teaching  and  training  fa- 
cilities for  specialists  in  mental  retardation, 
including  physicians,  nurses,  psychologists, 
social  workers,  and  speech  and  other  thera- 
pists. Funds  for  operation  of  such  facili- 
ties would  come  from  State,  local,  and 
private  sources.  Other  existing  or  proposed 
programs  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, and  of  the  E>epartment  of  Labor  can 
provide  additional  resources  for  demonstra- 
tion purposes  and  for  training  personnel. 

A  full-scale  attack  on  mental  retardation 
also  requires  an  expansion  of  special  educa- 
tion, tra.ning.  and  rehabilitation  services. 
Largely  due  to  the  lack  of  qualified  teachers, 
college  instructors,  directors,  and  supervisors, 
only  about  one-fourth  of  the  1.250.000  re- 
tarded children  of  school  age  now  have  ac- 
cess to  special  education.  During  the  past 
4  years,  with  Federal  support,  there  has  been 
some  improvement  in  the  training  of  lead- 
ership personnel.  However,  teachers  of  hand- 
icapped children,  including  the  mentally 
retarded,  are  still  woefully  InsufiScient  in 
number  and  training.  As  I  pointed  out  in 
the  message  on  education,  legislation  is 
needed  to  increase  the  output  of  college  in- 
structors and  classroom  teachers  for  hand- 
icapped children. 

I  am  asking  the  Office  of  Education  to 
place  a  new  emphasis  on  research  In  the 
learning  process,  expedite  the  application  of 
research  findings  to  teaching  methods  for 
the  mentally  retarded,  support  studies  on 
improvement  of  currlculums.  develop  teach- 
ing aids,  and  stimulate  the  training  of  special 
teachers 

Vocational  training,  youth  employment, 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  programs  can 
all  help  release  the  untapped  potential- 
ities of  mentally  retarded  individuals.  This 
requires  expansion  and  Improvement  of  our 
vocational  education  programs,  as  already 
recommended:  and.  in  a  subsequent  message, 
I  will  present  proposals  for  needed  youth 
employment  programs. 

Currently  rehabilitation  services  can  only 
be  provided  to  disabled  individuals  for  whom, 
at  the  outset,  a  vocational  potential  can  be 
definitely  established  This  requirement  fre- 
quently excludes  the  mentally  retarded  from 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program.  I  rec- 
ommend legislation  to  permit  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  be  provided  to  a  mentally 
retarded  person  for  up  to  18  months,  to 
determine  whether  he  has  sufficient  poten- 
tial to  be  rehabilitated  vocationally.  I  also 
recommend  legislation  establishing  a  new 
program  to  help  public  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations  to  construct,  equip,  and  staff 
rehabilitation  facilities  and  workshops,  mak- 
ing particular  provision  for  the  mentally 
retarded. 

State  Institutions  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded are  badly  underfinanced,  understaffed, 
and  overcrowded  The  standard  of  care  Is  In 
most  instances  so  grossly  deficient  as  to  shock 
the  conscience  of  all  who  see  them. 

I  reconunend  the  appropriation  under  ex- 
isting law  of  project  grants  to  Stete  institu- 
tions for  the  mentally  retarded,  with  an 
initial  appropriation  of  $5  million  to  be  In- 
creased in  subsequent  years  to  a  level  of  at 
least    $10    million.      Such    grants    would    be 
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awarded,  upon  presentation  of  a  plan  meet- 
ing criteria  establlahed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  State  In- 
stltutlona  undertaking  to  upgrade  the  quality 
of  residential  services  through  demonstra- 
tion, research,  and  pilot  project*  designed  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  care  in  such  institu- 
tions and  to  provide  Impetus  to  inservlce 
training  and  the  education  of  professional 
personnel. 

3.  Research 
Our  single  greatest  challenge  In  this  area  Is 
stlU  the  discovery  of  the  causes  and  treat- 
ment of  mental  retardation.  To  do  this  we 
must  expand  our  resources  fur  the  pursuit 
and  application  of  sclentlflc  knowledge 
related  to  this  problem.  This  will  require  the 
training  of  medical,  behavioral,  and  other 
professional  specialists  to  staff  a  growing 
effort.  The  new  National  Instlute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  which  was 
authorized  by  the  87th  Congress  Is  already 
embarked  on  this  task. 

To  provide  an  additional  focus  for  research 
Into  the  complex  mysteries  of  mental  retar- 
dation. I  recommend  legislation  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  centers  for  research  In 
human  development.  Including  the  training 
of  sclentlflc  personnel.  Funds  for  3  such 
centers  are  Included  In  the  1964  budget; 
ultimately  10  centers  for  clinical,  laboratory', 
behavioral,  and  social  science  research  should 
be  established.  The  Importance  of  these 
problems  Justifies  the  talents  of  our  best 
minds.  No  single  discipline  or  science  holds 
the  answer.  These  centers  must,  therefore, 
be  established  on  an  Interdisciplinary  basis 
Similarly.  In  order  to  foster  the  further 
development  of  new  techniques  for  the  Im- 
provement of  child  health.  I  am  also  recom- 
mending new  research  authority  to  the 
Children's  Bureau  for  research  In  maternal 
and  child  health  and  crippled  children's 
services. 

But.  once  again,  the  shortage  of  profes- 
sional manpower  seriously  compromises  both 
research  and  service  efforts.  The  Insufficient 
numbers  of  medical  and  nursing  training 
centers  now  available  too  often  lack  a  clinical 
focus  on  the  problems  of  mental  retardation 
comparable  to  the  psychiatric  teaching  serv- 
ices relating  to  care  of  the  mentally  111. 

We  as  a  Nation  have  long  neglected  the 
mentally  ill  and  the  mentally  retarded.  This 
neglect  must  end.  If  our  Nation  Is  to  live  up 
to  Its  own  standards  of  compassion  and  dig- 
nity and  achieve  the  maximum  use  of  its 
manpower. 

This  tradition  of  neglect  must  be  replaced 
by  forceful  and  far-reaching  programs  car- 
ried out  at  all  levels  of  government,  by  pri- 
vate individuals  and  by  SUte  and  local 
agencies  in  every  part  of  the  Union. 

We  must  act — to  bestow  the  full  benefits 
of  our  society  on  those  who  suffer  from  men- 
tal disabilities;  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
mental  illness  and  mental  retardation  wher- 
ever and   whenever  possible;    to  provide  for 
early  diagnosis  and  continuous  and  compre- 
hensive   care,    in    the    community,    of    those 
suffering  from  these  disorders;    to  stimulate 
improvements  in  the  level  of  care  given  the 
mentally  disabled   in  our  State  and  private 
IxisUtutions.  and  to  reorient  those  programs 
to  a  community-centered  approach;    to  re- 
duce, over  a  number  of  years,  and  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  the  persons  confined  to 
these  Institutions;  to  retain  In  and  return  to 
the  community  the  mentally  HI  and  mentally 
retarded,  and  there  to  restore  and  revitalize 
their  lives  through   better  health  programs 
and  strengthened  educational  and  rehabilita- 
tion services;  and  to  reinforce  the  will  and 
capacity  of  our  communities  to  meet  these 
problems.   In   order   that   the   communities. 
In  turn,  can  reinforce  the  will  and  capacity 
of  Individuals  and  Individual  families. 

We  must  promote — to  the  best  of  our  abil- 
ity and  by  all  possible  and  appropriate 
means — the  menUl  and  physical  health  of  all 
our  citizens. 


To  achieve    these   important  ends.   I   urge 
that  the  Congrew   favorably  act   upon   the 

foregoing  recommendations. 

John  P.  Kknnkdt. 
The  Wnrre  House.  February  5.  1963. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
having  participated  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  also  as  a  member  of  its  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Health.  In  the  hearings  on 
this  measure.  I  desire  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  who  also 
is  chairman  of  the  Health  Subcommittee, 
the  able  and  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  IMr.  Hill  I,  for  the 
veiy  comprehensive  hearings,  which 
cover  hundreds  of  pages,  and  for  the  full 
and  fair  opportunity  provided  to  all  who 
desired  to  appear  before  the  committee 
and  present  their  views. 

For  many  years  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  l)een  a  leader  in  the  public 
health  field.  The  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  and  his  able  leadership  all  con- 
tributed to  the  taking  of  early  action  by 
the  Senate  on  this  bill. 

I  think  the  Senate  is  to  be  commended 
for  passing  the  bill  in  1  day.  As  one  of 
the  coauthors  of  the  bill  and  as  one  who 
has  been  interested  for  many  years  In 
this  field.  I  think  the  Senate  has  done 
itself  proud  today. 

Mr  President,  in  my  judgment,  the  one 
who  is   regarded  as  the   greatest  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Te.xas  was  James  S. 
Ho?g.    popularly    known    as    Jim    Hogs?. 
His  son  Inherited  a  great  fortune  which 
his  father  biiilt  up  after  he  left  the  Gov- 
ernor's omct.     When   the  son   died,   he 
created  the  Hogg  Foundation.     It  was  set 
up  on  the  Ufiiversity  of  Texas  campus  on 
the    recommendation    of    many    people 
some  decades  ago  to  help  lead   in  the 
treatment  of  the  mentally  ill.  because  it 
was  a  field  that  at  that  time  was  largely 
vacant.     That    institution    has    had    a 
great  Influence  in  my  State.     I  worked 
with  them  a  decade  ago.  aiding  in  some 
public  campaigns  to  help  stimulate  in- 
terest among  the  people  for  the  necessity 
for   more   adequate   treatment   of   this 
great   problem.     For    those   of   us    who 
have  worked  on  this  problem  for  some 
year.s.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  encourage- 
ment to  be  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to- 
day to  be  privileged  to  vote  for  such  a 
forward  looking  measure.     I  again  con- 
gratulate the  leader.ship  on  its  success  in 
such  an  Important  field. 


May  ?7 


mittee  on  Finance,  with  an  amendm 
on  page  2.  line  1.  after  the  wo^  ^'"^' 
to  strike  out  "August  31.  1963- anH°""' 
sert  "June  30,  1964."  and  m- 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  DIRKSEN,     Mr.  President  If  th 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  in  «  ^^ 
sition  to   tell   us.   may  Senators  b?  ?J" 
formed  of  the  schedule  for  the  remafnn 
of  the  week?  J^emainder 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.      Mr.    President    t 
hope  that  what  I  am  about  tisa^Sn 
response  to  the  question  asked  bv  th 
distinguished    minority    leader    uiii  k! 
taken  in  the  proper  spirit.  "'"  oe 

As  the  Senate  knows,'  the  pendin.. 
business  is  the  public  debt  increase  ff 
It  is  anticipated  that  action  oTthrt 
bill  will  be  finished  tomorrow  ^itP 
that.  It  is  proposed  to  take  up  H  R  5070 
a  bill  making  appropriations  for  "thp 
Depaitment  of  the  Interior  and  rela^ 
agencies.     If  those  two  bills  are  paW 

of  the  leadership  to  have  the  Senate  eo 
over  until  Friday,  at  which  time  a  pro 
forma  meeting  will  be  held;  and  then 
to  have  the  Senate  go  over  from  Prldav 
until  the  following  Tuesday. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  CEILING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  167.  H.R. 
6009.  and  that  it  be  made  the  pending 
bnsiness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  6009 • 
to  provide  for  the  periods  ending  June 
30.  1963.  and  August  31.  1963.  temporary 
increases  in  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 


TRIBUTE  TO  IRVING   SHEMELD 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
days  of  massive  and  innumerable  Fed- 
eral Government  programs,  projects  and 
handouts,  we  seldom  hear  public  ofScials 
urging  their  fellow  citizens  to  do  any- 
thing for  themselves. 

But  occasionally  a  man  blessed  with 
commonsense  comes  along  and  suggests 
that  if  a  community  has  a  problem  its 
own  citizens  ought  to  roll  up  their  shirt- 
sleeves  and  tackle  it. 

From  reading  the  fine  report  in  the 
Derry.  N  H..  News  of  May  23.  1963,  I 
would  assume  that  Irving  Shemeld 
chairman  of  the  Derry  Board  of  Select- 
men, is  just  such  a  man.  I  believe  his 
excellent  addre-^  befoie  the  Kiwanis 
Club  deserves  widespread  attention  and 
consideration  by  community  leaders 
throughout  the  country'  and.  therefore, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record, 
OS  follows: 

Shemeld  Outlines  Crisis  Facing  M.*in 
Street.  Urges  Sitport 
In  a  freewheeling,  2-hour  address  before 
the  Derry  Klwanls  Club  Monday  night.  Se- 
lectman Irving  Shemeld.  speaking  for  the 
board  and  himself,  cut  loose  with  one  of  the 
most  Incl.-^lve  analysis  of  the  problems  and 
prospects  facing  Derry  that  longtime  resi- 
dents later  were  freely  admitting  they  had 
ever  heard. 

During  the  marathon  talk,  which  held  an 
audience  of  local  bu.slnessmen  more  than  1 
hour  past  their  accustomed  deadline. 
Shemeld  addressed  himself  to  a  wide  range 
of  problems  that  are  he  said,  seriously  worry- 
ing the  three  selectmen  of  this  commu- 
nity. The  speaker  singled  out  as  problem 
nximber  one  at  the  present  time,  the  ques- 
tion of  what  can  be  done  about  the  cellar 
holes  which  mark  the  burned  sites  of  the 
Odd  Pellows-Godln  block  which  went  up 
in  an  early  morning  fire  on  February  26  of 
this  winter. 


•This  community  could  have  a  beautiful 
jjjopplng  center  there  right  In  the  middle 
of  our  town.  With  appropriate  architec- 
tural design  and  large,  roomy  parking  areas 
behind,  such  a  modern  center  could  bring 
new  life  Into  the  heart  of  our  town  and  be  a 
Murce  of  community  pride,"  said  the  speak- 
er. But  when  our  leading  businessmen 
talk  about  building  new  businesses  on  the 
perimeter  of  town,  it's  time  for  us  to  get 
our  hackles  up  and  ask  some  questions. 
Why  do  they  want  to  vacate  the  center  of 
Derry?" 

EXPLORE   I'RBAN    RENEWAL    AID 

Selectman  Shemeld  reported  that  the 
boarxl  had  been  exploring  the  feasibility  of 
securing  Federal  funds  through  the  urban 
renewal  program,  or  some  other  source,  to 
aMist  lu  purchasing  and  developing  the 
property.  Reporting  on  his  recent  discus- 
sions In  Wa.slilngton  with  three  Members  of 
the  New  Hampshire  congressional  delega- 
tion, he  told  his  Klwanls  audience  that  he 
had  found  the  Representatives  sympathetic 
and  willing  to  help  During  supplementary 
ulks  with  the  new  city  planner  In  Manches- 
ter. James  Minnock.  local  officials  were  told 
Uiat  urban  renewal  funds  would  only  be 
available  to  assist  in  restoring  an  area  that 
shows  at  least  20-percent  blight.  Edifices  de- 
stroyed by  fire  are  not  regarded  as  blighted 
areai 

Mlnuock  did  tell  the  board  that  enough 
pieces  of  property  might  be  put  together  In 
the  Odd  Pellows-Godln  area  to  make  up  a  20- 
percent  blighted  section  which  then  would 
be  eligible  for  Federal  support  in  rehabili- 
ution.  If  such  a  course  Is  explored.  Shem- 
eld said  that  a  local  group  of  citizens  would 
have  to  put  up  abdut  $1,000  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  master  plan  for  the  area;  he  pre- 
dicted that  this  might  take  as  long  as  2 
years  and  no  less  than  1  4  years  before  such 
lundB  might  become  available. 

The  board  of  selectmen  feel  that  there 
are  possibly  two  philosophies  which  we 
might  chcKise  from  in  Uckllng  this  prob- 
lem. We  might  take  up  the  concept  of 
President  Lincoln  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  only  do  those  things  that  are 
impossible  for  local  communities  to  do  for 
themselves.  Or.  we  might  follow  the  phl- 
;o*3phy  that  leaves  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment those  things  that  we  are  unwilling 
though  quite  able,  to  do  for  ourselves  "  .said 
Shemeld. 
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SEEKS    BUSINESS    LEADERSHIP 

Tlie  speaker  told  the  Klwanlans  that  in 
early  April  he  had  Invited  a  group  of  local 
businessmen  to  meet  with  him  In  an  effort 
to  explore  what  they  might  do  about  the 
problem.  He  said  that  he  had  been  discour- 
aged when  several  "reacted  In  horror  that  I 
might  be  suggesting  they  .should  meet  over 
plans  to  profit  on  the  town's  disasters  ' 
However.  Irving  Shemeld  told  his  audience 
that  he  expects  to  Invite  others  to  meet  with 
him  In  another  exploratory  session  soon.  -If 
our  leaders  are  opposed  to  doing  this  job 
themselves,  then  we'll  have  to  bring  in  the 
Oovernmcnt  to  do  It  for  us.  But  I  wonder  • 
concluded  the  speaker,  "how  concerned 
should  we  expect  our  representatives  In 
Washington  to  be  with  our  problem  If  we 
living  here  are  not  concerned  enough  to  get 
up  and  do  something  about  it." 

Businessmen  In  the  audience  have  been 
giving  the  Shemeld  talk  before  the  Derry 
Klwanls  Club  Monday  night,  a  good  deal  of 
thought  and  dLscusslon  this  week.  As  sev- 
eral told  the  Derry  News  subsequently 
"something  definitely  has  got  to  be  done' 
Those  cellar  holes  are  an  ugly  sight  right 
here  in  the  center  of  town  and  most  busine.ss 
in  the  area  is  suffering  as  a  result." 


take  pari  in  the  observance  This  will  be 
true  of  many  others  as  well,  of  all  walks 
of  life. 

This  Memorial  Day  will  be  a  historic 
one  indeed.  I  know  that  the  hearts  of 
all  Americans  will  be  in  Rindge.  N  H  , 
at  the  Cathedi-al  of  the  Pines  on  Thui-s- 
day.  as  we  pay  well-desen-ed  honor  to 
the  patiiotic  women  who  made  the 
ultimate  sacrifice  for  their  countiy 


FREE    ENTERPRISE    CAN     DO    IT 

"We  feel  that  If  the  businessmen  here 
really  want  to  do  it  on  a  free  enterprise  basl.s 
then  It  can  be  done"  Shemeld  suggested  to 
the  businessmen  In  his  audience,  as  well  as 
to  the  busines.smen  in  the  community  not 
present,  that  they  explore  the  possibility  of 
pooling  local  resources  and  examine  the  pos- 
sibility of  purchasing  the  propertv  In  the 
whole  block  "It  probablv  could  "be  done 
for  140,000  to  850.000,"  he  said  The  speaker 
■ffered  the  services  of  the  town  government 
t"  i'S-sLst  In  any  way  that  might  be  appro- 
priate and  useful. 

"I  submit      Are    there    10    or    more    busl- 
nM«nen    in    town    who    will    put    up   $5  000 
«ch.     It  has  been  done  by  other  commu- 
nities, and  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  busi- 
ness as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity    Wed  like  to  know  what  the  pulse 
M  this  community  is  on   the  question  "  the 
speaker  reported  for  the  board  of  selectmen 
He  left  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  his  audi- 
ence that  the  board  Is  not  optimistic  about 
he  present  prospects  for  developing  the  two 
^rge  cellar   holes   that  mark    the   center   of 
"fn-ys    shopping     center     these     days.     As 
^hemeld  put  it.  "the  combination  of  the  fire 
holes  we  now  have  In  the  center  of  town  and 
■ne  erection  of  stores  and  shopping  centers 
on  the  perimeter  of  town  certainly  does  not 
°n«    very    satisfactory    prospects    for    this 
''immunity." 


MEMORIAL  DAY 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Piesident,  on 
Thursday  of  this  week  the  entire  Nation 
will  pause  in  .solemn  ti-ibute  to  those  who 
have  laid  down  their  lives  that  our  coun- 
ti-y  might  remain  free. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  obsei'v- 
ance.  of  the  countless  number  to  be  held 
among  our  50  sovereign  States  and  in 
American  hearts  thi-oughout  the  world 
wiU  be  at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Pines  iri 
Rindge.  N.H.     On  this  occasion,  ground 
will  be  broken  for  the  erection  of  a  me- 
morial bell  tower,  intended  as  a  national 
war    memorial     for    American    women 
whose  lives  were  sacrificed  in  the  service 
of  our  country  during  periods  of  war 
The  true  importance  of  these  ceremonies 
of  dedication  is  found  in  the  fact  that  no 
such  memorial  exists  in  our  country  at 
the  piesent  time.     This  bell  tower  will 
recognize  those  valiant  women  who  gave 
up  their  lives  in  our  armed  services;  the 
women  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Ursa- 
line  Sisters,  who  were  killed  on  the  bat- 
tlefields; the  entertainers  who  died  in  the 
effort  to  boost  the  morale  of  our  fighting 
forces;  the  canteen  workers;  women  war 
coriespondents;  the  Sallies;  the  pioneer 
women  who  saciificed  theii-  lives  defend- 
ing their  homes  while  their  men  were  an- 
swering their  countiy 's  call;  and  last,  but 
hardly    least,    those    women    who    were 
killed  in  defense  plants  while  preparing 
the  sinews  of  war  for  our  combat  forces. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unit-ed  States  has  authorized 
the  laying  of  a  wreath  in  his  name  at 
these  solemn  ceremonies  and  all  our  Gov- 
ernoi-s  will  be  represented  by  floi-al  ofTer- 
ings.  placed  on  the  altar  of  the  Nation 
for    the    war    dead    of    their    respective 
States.    In  addition,  tributes  will  be  i-ead 
from  foimer  President  Eisenhower  and 
fiom  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.    General 
Gi-uenther  will  pi-esent  a  flag  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Government  of 
France   will   present   a   similar   tribute. 
The  Cathedral   of  the  Pines  is  a  non- 
sectarian  place  of  worship,  at  which  all 
faiths  and  creeds  are  welcome,  and  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  clergy  will 


THE  STATES  HAVE  CARRIED  MOST 
OF  THE  BURDEN  IN  THE  FIGHT 
AGAINST  MENTAL  ILLNESS  AND 
RETARDATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  the  bill  before  us  today  <S. 
15761  essentially  provides  for  a  match- 
ing-fund  progi-am  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  in  the  con- 
struction of   mental  health  centers. 

This  is.  in  a  sense,  a  Hill-Burton  type 
progiam  for  small  mental  health  and 
retardation  hospital  units. 

The  reasons  for  a  progiam  with  Fed- 
eral assistance  is  the  revolution  this 
country  is  undergoing  in  the  care  of  the 
mentally  ill.  Concepts  of  treatment 
and  cai-e  have  changed  radically  in  the 
past  few  yeais,  calling  for  new  types  of 
community-ba.sed  hospital  facilities. 

In  order  to  quickly  get  under  con- 
struction the.se  new  community  based 
treatment  centeis  a  .special  financial 
impetus  is  needed.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  Federal  matching  money 
provides  the  best  impetus  in  crash  pro- 
gram. 

This  was  tiue  with  the  interstate 
highway  program  and  it  will  be  true 
with  the  revolutionai-y  new  treatment 
centeis  for  the  mentally  ill. 

However,  this  is  not  to  say  that  the 
States  themselves  have  not  done  a  mam- 
moth job   in  fighting   retardation   and 
mental  illness. 
They  have. 

Over  the  years,  the  States  and  coun- 
ties have  borne  by  far  the  heaviest 
financial  burden  in  the  United  States  in 
caring  for  the  mentally  ill. 

In  the  last  10  years,  the  States  have 
spent  almost  $12  billion  lighting  mental 
illness  and  retardation. 

This  is  well  over  a  billion  dollars  a 
year. 

And  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  States  to  i-educe  this  effort.  In 
fact,  the  efforts  of  the  States  are  increas- 
ing by  heavy  percentages  each  year. 

What  the  States  need  now  is  a  finan- 
cial boost  to  get  quickly  into  existence 
the  new  community  center  treatment 
concept,  where  the  mentally  ill  are 
treated  and  cared  for  within  a  bu.s-fare 
of  home  and  family. 

So  that  there  will  be  no  mistaking  the 
monumental  effort  made  by  the  States 
in  the  last  10  years  fighting  mental  ill- 
ness. I  would  like  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  two  charts  which  show  the 
amounts  spent  by  the  States,  covering 
capital  and  operating  expenses  and  the 
expenditui-es  per  capita  for  all  types  of 
mental  disorders. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  charts  showing  Uie  enor- 
mous State  expenditures  fighting  mental 
illness  and  retardation  be  entered  in  the 
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Record  at  this  point.  The  charts  are 
entitled:  "Total  State-by-State  Expendi- 
tures on  Mental  Illness  and  Retarda- 
tion," "What  Have  the  States  Themselves 
Done  to  Combat  Mental  Illness  and 
Retardation  in  the  Last  Ten  Years?  (A 
summary) ." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Total  State-by-State  expenditures  on  mental 
illness  and  retardation  (last  10  years) 


State 


IfV-ycnr 
expenditure 


Alabama 

AlasJiii 

ArUona ' 

Ar'f«n5!a!i 

Calitomfa 

Colorado 

Conncctirnt 

TX'laware  • 

Florida "" 

Ooorria 

Hawaii 

Idaho « 

Illinois' 

Indiana 

Iowa  ' . 

Kansas . 

Konfurky 

I-ouLslana»._ 

Maiuo 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Mil  hl»an 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

M  issouii „ . 

Montana 

Nobnsta 

Nevada 

New  Ilampsbiie 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  * 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma . 

Orreon.. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Ciroliiia 

South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

TcXit! 

Itahi 

Vermont 

VlrRinia ..... 

Washinpton .. 

West  Vinriniu 

W  ls<x)nsin 

Wyoming  ' 


S82.3m.063 
12.  l,M.0tf2 

S7.S22.918 
1,125.150.377 
1  ■>3.  67«.  437 
30fl.  ^:M.17« 
'  43.  903. 3 II' 
179.()31.>ill 

47.n,';j.  m-fl 

15. 366.  429 

» 27,  4.5a.  .^72 
'  732,  38.''.  *•*« 

2f.0, 027.308 
»121,13(),U;« 

189,  lll.t.r.x, 

87,2««.  174 

«  109. 248.0.51 

07. 98(1. 3i)U 

209, 33-',  M5 

J60. 03'J,  104 

«1 4.  312. 574 

279,  173,  923 

M,  784,  327 

22.\  Ifi4,8ti2 

36,208,398 

94.  1HH,778 

10,  222,  .M3 

55,tV30,904 

.14 1.. 14  7.  3.^7 

'  22,  792.  fine 

2,  av>,  942,  1U7 

•224,  629,  775 

37,451.  183 

584.557.544 

97,  WO,  117 

137, 30S,  «48 

780.904,190 

Ti.  757,  642 

89.  fi36, 296 

33,  197,  851 

101.919.  24A 

287,451.843 

29.  4  «),  430 

33.  142,  .V)» 

2(^,407,142 

188,731,127 

58.  485,  641 

313. 320,  481 

>  22,  550, 830 


Per  capitr* 
tor  the  10- 
year-|H'rii)d 


Association  follows  this  and  shows  the 
breakdown   in   each   category   State   by 
State  for  the  41  States  reporting: 
Total       expenditures       (41 
States      reporting)        (all 

mental  disorders) $10,590,963,823 

Mental  illness    (39  States): 
A.  Capital  expenditures.- 
B    Operating         expendi- 
tures   

C.  Data  from  States  where 
no  separation  was 
made  between  capi- 
tal and  operating 
expenditures  (2 
States) 


$27.74 

>^(>.<I0 

27.10 

32.11 

7.8.  H4 

91.91 

120.22 

1(W.  «W 

41. M9 

«  11.91 

*  2!.  31 

43.  (kS 

77.10 

44.78 
91.3fi 
29  33 
35.72 
62.  ,■>! 
74.75 
116.07 
83.27 
S,1..53 

39.  a-< 

54.63 
W  .12 
68.04 
39.62 
95.  13 
96.09 
2«i  14 
125.57 
51.  fi9 
.SB.  92 
62.84 
43. '22 
78.95 
71.83 
84.40 
39.  43 
48.82 
29.  .V 
31.75 
34.43 
86.  .M 
54.96 
70.  .■)« 
31.42 
8-2.34 
69  81 


Total _. 

Retardation  (40  States)  : 

A.  Capital  expenditures-. 

B.  Operating        expendi- 

tures  

C  Data  from  States  where 
no  separation  was 
made  between  capi- 
tal and  operating 
expenditures  (1 
State) 

Total 

Data  from  States  where  no 
separation  was  made  be- 
tween mental  Illness  and 
retardation  expenditures 
(4   States) 


210,673,932 
7,677.531,961 


374.  031.  504 
1.765,033.316 


44.313,  152 


2,  183.377,972 


730,063,890 


'  Data  on  this  State  cover  onlv  5  years. 

«  E.stimated:  Date  on  these  9  Stat**  are  sUll  bein? 
compile"  1.  The  fleurt^s  api>eftrin(f  on  tliis  chart  were 
assembled  from  statistn-s  funil.-ihed  hy  the  CdiincU  of 
State  Oovem men ta  and  the  National  In-ttituteof  Meiit  il 
Health.    The  estimates  are  probably  low 

>  Estimated. 

•  Data  on  these  2  State?  cover  only  3  years. 

Note.— An  oi  the  above  data  were  fiimlsht'd  bv  tli. 
States    to    the    National    .\s»o«  iat1<in   of   State   Mental 
Health  Proftnim  Directors.  102.5  Connecticut  Ave   .N  W 
Washington,  DC,  with  the  exception  of  the  flnires  oii 
States  marked  with  (^).  ^ 

WK.^T  H.AVE  TKE  ST.ATES  THEMSELVrS  DONE  TO 
COMB.AT  MENTAL  ILLNESS  AND  RETARDATION  IN 
THE    L.AST     10    TEARS? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  following  is  an  analysis  in 
summary  form  of  expenditures  by  the 
States  in  fighting  mental  Illness  and  re- 
tardation. The  data  was  furnished  to 
the  National  Association  of  State  Men- 
tal Health  Program  Directors  by  41 
States,  covering  a  period  of  the  last  10 
years. 

This  summary  shows  how  much  the 
States  spent  on  capital  Improvements 
versus  operating  costs  and  the  propor- 
tions spent  fighting  mental  illness  and 
mental  retardation.  A  more  detailed 
chart,  prepared  by  the  State  Directors 


BUREAU     OF    MINES     AND     OFFICE 
OF   COAL   RESEARCH 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President,  our 
Appropriations  Committee  has  reported, 
for  action  by  this  body,  a  realistic  ver- 
sion of  the  Interior  Department  and  re- 
lated   agencies   appropriation   bill.    1964 
(H.R.   5279*.     I   beheve   this   is  an   es- 
pecially   pertinent  evaluation   with   re- 
spect to  committee  recommendations  for 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research.     These  two  units  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  are  working 
in  areas  of  activity  which  have  long  been 
of    special    interest    and    importance    to 
those  of  us  who  represent  West  Virginia. 
The  coal  economy  is  a  vital  element 
of   our   total   economic   structure.     The 
welfare  and  the  safety  of  citizens  who 
toil  in  the  coal  mines  and  on  the  coal- 
carrying  railroads  of  our  State  are  con- 
stantly before   us  as  considerations   of 
paramount  concern.    Hence,  it  is  natural 
that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Office 
of  Coal  Research  are  Instrumentalities 
which  we  believe  should  be  adequately 
financed.     I  urge  the  acceptance  of  the 
amendments  recommended  by   the  Ap- 
propriations   Committee — funds    aggre- 
gating   $29,926,500    for    the    Bureau    of 
Mines,  and   $6,575,000  for  the  Office  of 
Coal  Re.'^earch. 

I  urge  e.specially  the  inclusion  of 
amendments  offered  in  committee  by 
my  diligent  colleague.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
adding  funds  for  Project  Gasoline  and 
Project  Bootstrap  within  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research. 

In  these  instances,  the  more  adequate 
funding  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Committee  would  enhance  the  further- 
ance of  research  in  two  especially  vital 
and  critical  areas — coal  and  oil  shale  to 
liquid  fuels  and  gasification  of  coal 

When  a  Mtmber  of  the  House  of  Rcp- 
re.sentatives  during  the  decades  of  the 
1930s  and  1940s.  I  served  as  a  member 
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of  the  Committee  on  Mine.s  and  Mlnir, 

and  as  chairman  of  its  Subcommitt^rf' 

Coal.    And,  during  that  period  I  iTJ 

sentcd   a  West  Virginia  district  wK 

embraced  not  only  ver>-  substantial  cn,i 

mining  operations  but,  also,  the  count 

in  which   the  West  Virginia  Lniver^  ! 

is  located.    These  factors  and  the  exoe 

riences  which  stemmed  from  them  af" 

forded  an  insight  into  and  a  knowledge 

of  the  need  for  incrca.scd  invcstigathl 

activities  in  the  areas  of  coal  mine  safctv 

and  mining  methods,  as  well  as  for  ex 

panded  research  in  the  areas  of  devcloD 

ing   new    products,   new   uses,  and  ne» 

markets  for  coal. 

In  1944,  in  association  with  our  lat* 
colleague,  Senator  Joseph  P.  OMahoney 
of  Wyoming,  and  with  the  conditions  of 
World  War  II  bearing  heavily  on  the  en- 
ergy supplies,  needs,  and  future  of  our 
country,  I  engaged  in  a  special  study  of 
this  problem.  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
mine  joined  me  in  reviewing  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  reports  on  the  modest  amount  of 
research  on  synthetic  liquid  fuels  con- 
ducted during  the  period  1925-29  on  oi] 
from  oil  shale — and  for  the  periods  192J- 
30  and  1937-44  on  oil  from  coal.  We 
determined  that  there  was  a  very  real 
need  for  a  much  enlarged  program.  We 
coauthored  and  spon.sored  the  Synthet- 
ic Liquid  Fuels  Act  of  1944.  It  was 
passed,  approved  and  became  Public  Ut 
2D0  of  the  78th  Congress  on  April  5,  1944 
The  March  3,  1944,  United  States  News 
rrported  the  passage  of  the  act  in  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Gasoline  of  the  Future 
Synthetic  Fuel  From  Coal  and  Shale  85 
a  Prospective  Rescn-e — Governments 
$30  Million  Program  To  Aid  Industry  in 
Developing  Substitutes." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  thu 
point  in  my  remarks  excerpts  from  that 
article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 

from    the    article    were    ordered   to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  United  States  News,  Mar.  3,  1M4; 

O.A.soiiNE   or   THE   Futt're:    Eynthetic  I'tx. 

From    Coal   and    Shale    as    a    PHOsptcrm 

Reserve — Governments  $30  Million  Pio- 

(.RAM  To  Aid  Industry  in  Developing  Sui- 

sTrrLTEs 

An  Intensive  search  now  Is  planned  for 
new  domestic  sources  of  gasoline  for  use  in 
the  event  that  present  reserves  of  crude  oil 
disappear  during  the  years  ahead. 

The  Idea  l.s  that  the  search  should  be  fi- 
nanced by  the  Federal  Government  Legli- 
lation  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  MO 
million  h.ns  been  approved  by  Congress  Th« 
Hou.se  passed  a  bill  sponsored  by  Represenu- 
tlve  Ra.ndolph.  Democrat,  of  West  Vlrglnl*. 
This  me.asure  was  accepted  by  the  Senate  u 
a  substitute  for  a  similar  bill  Introduced  by 
Senator  O'Mahoney,  Democrat,  of  Wyoming 

With  this  money,  the  Bureau  of  MlnM 
will  sot  out  to  find  the  best  meth<'>ds  of  pro- 
ducing synthetic  gasoline  The  Bureau  will 
explore  the  possibilities  of  extracting  oil 
from  shale,  from  conl  and  from  natural  pu 
It  also  may  Investigate  the  feasibility  of  ob- 
taining gasoline  from  oil  sands  and  from 
farm  products.  Two  or  three  demonstration 
plants  will  be  built  One  probably  will  b« 
placed  near  the  Cfjal  fields  of  the  East  tod 
another  near  the  sh.tle  deposits  of  lh« 
Rookies  Thene  plants  will  be  more  than  lib- 
oratories,  will  operate  on  a  scale  large  enoujb 
to  provide  Industry  with  economic  and  sclen- 
tlflc    knowledge    on    commercial    production 
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Mailmuni  capacity  of  the  plants  will  be  1.000  mto    the    .stage    of    commercial    production  rp...,..i 

barrels  a  day.  The  knowledge  learned  in  the  denionst ration  ^^^^^^^^^     program.       Perhaps     there     is 

An  effort  wi  1  be  made  to  quict  any  fear  plants  will  be  available  to  all  in  pri^vlte  in-  "^^-^  for  rennement  in  the  relationships 

^^^'ntTho"' When"  s  domesUc'/eseT^^'s  o!  ""''T.  "'^°  '''^^  ^  "^«  ''-  ""^  ^  ^'^  -^  'Ce  ^^^^een  and  the  mi.s.sions  Of  the  BuX 

:S'!^:::^u;''y:.'nSe^^':el:r::^:,::i  -a  to  put  the  Government  m  competition  ^^^^^ines    and    the    Office    of    Coal    R, - 

this  country  shall  not  repeat  the  error  It  ""^  ""^in^"^-  seaich.  and  I  am  sure  these  will  evolve 

made  in  rubber  by  wailing  for  a  crisis  before  Mr.    RANDOLPH.     For    11    years    the  ^f    experiences    show    the    way    toward 

de^eIoplug  a  synthetic  Industry.  Bureau  of  Mines  carried  on  exten.sivc  in-  '^'^pn^'atio"-     There  must  be  a  patient 

vast  resources  are  present  In  the  United  vestiRations   of   this   program   to"  estab-  ^"^   ^°^"^  ^'^°' ^  ^^   "^^  administrators 

swtes  from  which  to  develop  a  synthetic  fuel  lisj,    methods    for    producing    sv'nthotir  ^^^  ^^^  appropriate  committees  of  the 

S^;::^^^:^^J^^%^'oi'^:^.^-  'i^md  fuels  from /oaronS.a^So'hcr  Sve^Sd"  ^S^Tt'^  ";^"i?  '^i?  ^^7  ^^ 

Urce8ofsyntheticoiiarethe.se:  substances.  uncovcied.     But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 

Coal:  It  Is  estimated  that  the  United  states  The  ba.-^ic  act  in   1944  authori-cd  ap-  ["'^^^  }^'|1  "0^  be  a  pumshing  retarda- 

bas  enough  coal  to  provide  both  synthetic  oil  propriations  of  $30  miUion      An  amend  ^°?               whole  program  of  important 

and  coal  for  more  than  1.000  years  at  present  ment  on   March    15     1948    evtond^d   thp  ^'^^^^  research  that  seeks  to  enhance 

rates  of  consumption.     Conversion  of  coal  to  work  from  5  to  8  vea- <;  nnri  innrroJ^H  lu  °^''    "''^tional   growth  through   broaden- 

t^^:^^r'X^^.^^,%:^  autho^ri?a";4"f?o^r-^30^'fo";^'o^ri?ii^o'n^  Z  "i^St^^i^^^^r^'^  f^''^' 

Ilso  IS  more  highly  developed.     Cml  ca^  b1  ^n  September  22.  1950,  a  second  amend-  n!!.!.?          ^"'^'    ^'    "^"^^^    °'^   ^^^^^-    ^"^ 

expected  to  provide  the  bulk  of  the  oil  of  the  ment  extended  the  work  from  8  to   11  '^vlj    v.        ^ 

future,  after  natural  supplies  are  exhausted  years  and  further  increased  the  author-  authorizing. and  apino- 

because  It  Is  present  in  such  great  abun-  ization  from  $60  million  to  $87  600  000  '^''^'•i"^"  more,  in  recent  years,  for  re- 

billion  barrels  of  oil.  a  65-year  supply  at  the  P.^^'!  ^^^  ll-^'^^r  period  of  the  synthetic  Lr  theie  ?oi  fl  fl  f     t       f  ^^    f  "^,^'''■^ 

present  rate  of  consumption,    shfie  is  lesl  ^'^"^^  fuels  program  actual  expenditures  \nl  r^nZ  vL               \J  ^^^^^^'P^te  hav- 

Mpensive  to  convert  than  coal,  but  to  pro-  amounted  to  approximately  $82  million  nlo/f  *            ^^'  °"       ^^  subject  in  the 

duce  satisfactory  motor  and  aviation  oil  from          In  1959,  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  In-  x>r     o      '^j. 

shale  probably  will  require  more  experimen-  terior  published  Bureau  of  Mines  Renoit  ^I'  P^'^-'^^d*?" ^ ,  it  would  be  helpful  and 

%:r.l\ir.-'H?rrirr/ore  Of  synthetic  'J    Inv^,sti.ations"550tlSd:^^4he  UietXorcarn-ln'^oTrf^"^^^^ 

^^line  that   would   offer   the   Llsllna  ?"'"^^"  ^^  ^''"^«  Synthetic  Liquid  Fuels       oiil  fuels  research  ^n  the  .LT^  T''. 

cheapest  substitute   If   the  supply  were   In-  P^.^^'am,     1944-55:     Part    I-OU     Piom  shal'  to  of]  nnrt  ....l  ?           T.f  ^'^^  °'^ 

exhausUble.     It    is   cheaper   to*^  process   and  Coal."     It  is  a  significant  publication  of  Ss  areas    f  up  l^,     f  t"""^  "i^'^°^^  ^° 

lendJitself  better  to  conversion,  but  the  sup-  the   background    for   and    developments  ^omo  Iff^K     .^^  ^"^^^  to  have  before  us 

ply  IS  limited     An  extensive  conversion  in-  under  the  synthetic  liquid  fuels  from  coal  f       ,           ,^  important  background  ma- 

du5try  IS  not  likely  to  develop  since  natural  program  from  its  igSceot^on  uTii  the  ^    ^!  ^^^^^^^^^  »"  the  subjects.     I   re- 

p^  is  an  important  resource  in  Itself  and  Is  act %xu  . pH    in    Anv,!  ^n-V     c            1  ^^^^^   unanimous   con.sent,   therefore     to 

not  as  plentiful  as  coal  and  shale.  ittt^vil                  ^l       ^^^^     ^"'^^    "'"^  ^^^^^    printed    In    the   Record    wh«  ft  hp 

0.1  sands:  Biggest  known  deposits  of  crude  f '^'   ,      '  'f '^",^  °"  synthetic  liquid  Interior  Depa,  tment  refcn ed  to  in  a  le^ 

oil  in  the  world  are  the  tar  sands  of  nonhern  ^"^^^  ^^^  continued  as  a  part  of  the  re^-  tcr  to  me  on   TnH   1  r      o«o                          ^^^" 

Canada.    These  deposits  could  yield  100  bii-  "'^r  Bureau  of  Muies  investigations  on  accountinrfnr  tiL'  }     l'  ^^  ^  ^^"^mary 

lion  U)  250  billion  barrels  of  oil.    But  they  coal  and  on  oil  shale      It  points  out  that  !mh          ^  J°^    ^^'^  ^"^'^^  appropriated 

Of  these  scirces  of  synthetic  oil.  coal  and  ^^  V''^^  ""'''  ^^^"^^  ^^  Processes  in  which  prSms    i    svnthe^r    f^.e  TV  '"'^^'"^^ 

Shale  Offer  the  be.t  possibilities.    Now  the  -^o^l  ^^  Virtually  completely  converted  to  and  oir^hnJp                        "^  ^  ^''°'^  ''°^^ 

quesuon   arises   as   to   how  much   more  the  A^id    fuels,    such    as    gasoline    and    oils  Thp  i    k 

consumer  might  have  to  pay  at  some  future  Carbonization  of  coal  was  not  included  in  n.o,              '^"!f   "°   objection,    the   sum- 

r^iri?rp^riSrm"^"----  '^:,rji:T.  r'^'  -^  ^-^^^t^-  R.'cJ«:,"s?sr-^'^^""^^^^^'^ 

Automobile  users  would  hivo  tr.  r..  Randolph  Act  because  its  major  product     „  iuiiows, 

siderably  more   for   svnthet  c    gasolhle'^  t^h^i;  ''    ^^'^^^    ^"^    ^^^    ^^^^^^S    produced    are  ''"'"•^^'    ""'  Mmrs   St^tth^ic   Liquii,   Fu.ls 

they  now  pay  for  gas  from  crude  oil  unless  ^■'^^^^"tially   byproducts.  Program 

u,^^'^^°'l    ''''^'^     '*'■''    reduced     materially.          Ga.sification  of  coal  and  purification  of  Authorized-      "-'^^^^  ^^volved 

fr^Hn  •  ?°"^^««  'I'd  "ot  Intend  that  the  the  gas  produced  have  been  studied  at  April  5    1944 

ZuZ    u    """.'^   "   ^""^'P''    "'^d    '^^i^"  Moif:antown,  W.  Va     for  many  years-        March 'is    ?94« $30, 000. 000 

TuriniirTTSif'-i'St" uL^darX.^  l' ""'''  'V'^  "^^^  ^^^'^"^  ^^     ^^^^^  ^^^.o:::::::!"   ?:  Z  To 

natural  oil  supplies  are  exhausted  Vircinia  University  buildinp.s.     Early  in  _vj^ 

That  brini<.s  up  the  question  of  why  Con-  ^^^^'  ^"  ^^^  ^^^'^^  phascs  Of  the  program  '^°^^^ $87,600,000 

^I^n.\'!!fM  """''''  "'"  ^^^  °"  ^^PP'y-    The  ""f^ci"  ''lie  Synthetic  Liquid  Fuels  Act  of  The  amount  appropriated  was  $85  179  730 

^  ^"c.  un  Tis  he.d.n.  <    t  ^^^^^  ^^''^'^'''  ^°^'  ^°«^  Preparation  were  I'^^f  °"^  »82.(>oo,000  was  expended  dlfrlng 

Shortage  uni'eis  Ta  ge  ne|  heds'.r  dllc  ""  "^''^"'^  '^'''-     ^^^-  ^  'aboratory-scale  '^:^'  '^''  ^'  ^^^  ^y"^^^^*-  "^^Id  fuels  pro!  .. 

ered.    The  present  ITnmml  rate  o'crudeJli  '^^^'f^"'  ^'-^^  ^o^^tructed,  and  laboratory  ^ 

production  Is  about  1,500  million  barrels  and  ^^^^^^^  ««?l"e  started  on  sulfur  compounds  Expended: 

90  h,m°*?  '^^''^^  ^"PP'y  "f  Oil  is  around  Pi"cscnt  in  gases  made  from  coal,     a  new  i^„  research    and    develop- 

tion  hi''"  ^"''^'^-    P'"»<l""ion  and  consump-  Bureau   of    Mines   Appalachian    exueri-         CcTi  dim ";";"";■ $27. 871.067 

r itr r;rrs-^^^h"e^  =ry"7nf  ti^  r'' ""'°" ' r^^'^'^''''  ^ "^-'^^^^     oir-^r °ra^ir;^^"d?vVi:  '''■ '"''- ^- 

Government  agree   that   present   prmed   re!  "''"•  "^'^^^^'^"^^^  between  1952  and  1954.              opment... 5  ,43  ,33 

serves  will  provide  only  a  13-  or  14-year  sup-  ^^'^'"  ^^^  ^^^'S  there  have  been  mate-  <^'>-shale  mining  and  demon- 

Ply  of  oil  at  present  rates  of  consumption  "^^    advances    in     non-govcrnment    re-              stratlon  plants 16,820,017 

beTn  rl*'rrrH''"'''l^  experiments  already  have  search,  which,  together  with  the  Bureau  The    coal-to-oll    laboratory    In    Bruceton 

makinVnii  r   ""  '"■^■/'^^  Bureau  of  Mines  in  of  Mines  activities,  have  resulted  in  a  ^'^  ■  ^"^'^  *^^  million  and  the  one  m  Mor- 

^^LrV:nT'Xr.T':tV'''"'''''^'''''  considerable  body   of  data  being  made  f^/^"- "^^  ''"•  ''^^^  '^  '"""^^     tL  -  , 

more  San  h  uf  ^he  n-n^i  "*'*'V"  ?^'  P'-ovides  available    to    indicate    real   progress    to!  °f  hvdrogenation  and  Fischer-Tropsch  dem- 

jave  iea:neSi;.;.:;%r  '-B^riSi^.^-     V..T,  --"^  economically  feasible  anT^r^iib^^  '^^il^^Zr^^l:.^:^:::^,^-  \Zl  '\' 

TyntreUc'T^H^  ""'  '^^'"^""^  ^  ^-''^P  o^Z?''"'  ^'^^'«^«^*°'^  ^^^  gasification  .hale  research  laborTtory^rL'  a^ml^Vyo" 

thirie         '"i  '"''"^^'•y.   but   it  is  believed  °^^°*^-  "^'^^  $750,000   and    the   oll-shale  dTmonstra'-' 

develoDln^"J!    ,       ^^"^   preliminary   work   for  The  Office  of  Coal  Research  in  the  De-  ^'""    P"''"^    «^    ^'A^'    Colo  .    was   $8    million 

The  test   n.h/"/"'^"^"^''-''  ^"  *  °'"  ^  y^''*"'  P^'t-ment  of  the  Interior  has  since  been  ^"^  balance  of  the  funds,  about  »52  million.' 

million  pny^au.^H  'h  I:^"^-     '^""^   *^°-  ^^^^d  as  a   vital   and   important  clear-  T'  ^''P^^d^d  ""  personnel,  materials,  and 

.a.  authori^d  by  Congress  goes  mg  house  for,  and  monito^ of,VmSn  ^X:S^^VS^::^:^,^:S^^, 
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Breakdown  of  funds  expended  by  ^dflc  the  exp*n«e  Involved  In  preparing   tl.e  pas-      pressure    hydroRenatlon    light    oil      ^ 

coal-                                        ^  sages    and    the    low    quality    gas    produced.      work  wa«  done  to  develop  and  demn^''-'" 

„■  Electrollnklng-rarbotUzatlon  of  a  gasification      the     BultHbllitv     nf     th»     iT,            °^°°«''»t« 

Hydr^enatlon  demonstraUon  path    between'    two    electrodes    Inserted    mto      la^^e'll  nU  g'c'ata  yst' In  the"ho?;f  ^''^^^ 

^  P'^"* -1------    - •l^'  632.  904  the  coal  seam  from  the  ground  surface  proved      process  for  the  synthesis  of  ^LnMn^      '^^''^' 

UonVun?"^^     demonstra-  more  emclent.     Initial  tests  were  made^us.ng      L   for  h  drocSfng  of  hT^^^^^^ 

Hvirogenatlon  research    '"              J' ?5?  ?^  the  petroleum  Industry  developed  technique      to  pipeline  gas  and  arLallc  cheSlu"  °" 

Mvarogenation  research      10,127  756  of    hydraulic    fracturing    whereby    the    coal      under  Investigation      nth^r  r,l              **  "«* 

Pischer-Tropsch    research....       8,245.676  seam    was   fractured    by   Injection   of   sand        i^rvT  Jil«Mon   onn   h»„  ,          '^  °^''""  ""de 

Gasification    research 8.093.570  containing  oil  Into  the' s^am   from  fhesur'         o"  of      u  is    and    cTem^^^^^^^ 

underground    gaslflcatlnn....        1.404.065  face  for  preparation  of  the  coal  for  gaslflca-      le.S  to  In^rLe^utll^^^t^on  of  our     ''*"'<' 

tlon       This   technique   showed   promise   and      coals   are   the   direct  conversion  ^      "'^*^ 

^^^^^y- ^     60,144,031  wns    Investigated    until    1958,    when    It    was      chemlc^fs.  such  al  hydr^gen^^"   °,'d;^,^  ^ 

-  '*'^*»  ^hf»  this  process  also  was  too  costly.      lene.  carbon  black,  etc  ^              *"^^ 
O"  shale:  Tne    value   of    the   total    effort   on   coal    Is          Althoush  the  work  l>;  m«ini„  ^ 

OU-8hale   mine 2.  821,  549  dimcult  to  determine.     Aside  from  obtaining      wards  the  Drodu«?on  or  hiJh  «  f  "•«'««»  to- 

Oil  -  Shale           demonstration  the  required  engineering  and  proce«.  Infor^      process",    for   gaseous    and  '^of  a  "ur,  '^' 

plant.    13.998,468  m.tlon  for  deriving  the  cost  data,  consider-      are   closely  related    and  shoniri   iT      '"*'' 

Oll-shale   research 6.  143.  132  ab^  improvements  were  made,  although  In-      developments  for  productfon  of  sv^rh.T*" 

sufficient    to   make   either    hydrogenalion    or      Indlcite  sultnbllltv  for  nroH,?itf^       .  ""^  P" 

subtotal 21.963.149  synthesis    of    gasoline    and    che.^lcal.    from       fuei^    thev  wuTbe^nvestCted'^^^^ 

coal  competitive  with  the  petroleum  Indus-      pose  'B'<<-«^u  lor  mat  pur. 

Total ^ 83.103,180  ,^>    **^^^*  !'"!5      ^^   '^   believed   that  much          Bureau  of  Mines  Report  of  Investl.r«,. 

interest  and  effort  were  stimulated  In  both      5506  "The  BiirPA.Tof  M.r,V=Q.    .,  "t'B»"om 

COAL   „VD«OGENAT.ON   ,.Nr,   M.CHrH-TROPSCH  the  coal  and  the  petroleum  Industries     As  a      Fuel  Jn^g  am     ^94^  T  Par^        nn'''''"'*' 

"'^'"'*'''  «•"''     th'"   research   continues   In    both    In-      Coa     •  8imL"rlzes  the  Lreau Jj^"  '^°» 

under    tHe   Syntnetic    Liquid    Fuels  Act  dustrles  for  processes  for  upgrading  coal  and      ments  t^de^  the  Sy^Uh^trUquld  pI'^K^ 

At   the  Louisiana,  Mo.,  coal  demonstration  ^eavy  petroleum  residues,  which  are  akin  to      in    the    coal-to-oll    program    and    nr« 

plants,    the    suitability    of    American-made  ^^^    process    work    done    by    the    Bureau    of      yearly   allocations   of   appropriations  hv** 

equipment  and  the  amenability  to  hydrogen-  Mines      Expenditures  of  the  American  peo-      tlvlty                                                             ^  '^^ 

atlon  of  eastern  high-volatile  bituminous  and  P'*'  '^"''  Petroleum  fueU  are  so  vast  that  any 

western  noncaklng  coals  were  demonstrated  savings  made  possible  In  the  synthesis  of  o»i--s"ale  mining  and  processing  procum 
for  the  Berglus-I  G  Farben  high-pressure  1'^"'^  f^e's  from  coal  will  amount  to  ex-  At  the  Rifle,  Colo  .  mine  a  low-cost  minlnj 
process  A  number  of  processing  and  engl-  tremely  large  sums  when  the  time  comes  that  method  was  developed,  which  would  mak! 
neerlng  developments  were  made,  such  as  **  ^ave  to  use  coal  as  the  source  of  liquid  possible  the  production  of  large  volumes  of 
In  construction  of  reactors,  coal-paste  pre-  '"^'*  ^'^'^  'h*'  Nation.  Knowledge  of  the  o"  shale  by  a  technique  that  hat,  been  d*. 
heater,  pumps,  solids  separation,  process  flow  processes  was  accumulated  during  the  time  scribed  as  underground  quarrying  The  out- 
piping,  values  and  instrumentation.  "'  ^^^e  program,  and  a  survey  of  potential  standing  features  of  this  mining  method 
In  the  Plscher-Tropsch  synthesis  Amerl-  *^^"*  suitable  for  synthetic  fuels  plants  of  were  high  production  per  man  shift,  a  high 
can  equipment  was  also  demonstrated  Bltu-  »"  types  was  made  In  case  of  an  emergency,  deKree  of  mechanization,  and  a  mihlnu 
mlnous  coal  was  successfully  gasmed  by  two  should  the  need  arise  for  producing  syn-  waste  of  shale  in  the  mining  pnxress 
processes,  and  a  method  (or  synthesizing  thetlc  fuels,  this  knowledge  having  been  The  oll-shale  plant  developments  mad* 
gasoline  by  a  Bureau-developed  process  was  '""'**  available  to  Industry  should  prove  of  significant  progress  In  low-cost  methods  for 
tested.  Coat  data  were  obtained  for  both  'mmen.se  benefit.  crushing,  classification,  and  handling  the  oil- 
the  hydrogenatlon  and  synthesis  processes  Present  Bureau  of  Mines  work  on  coal  "bale  rock  in  preparation  for  the  retorUnf 
from  which  It  was  possible  to  make  valid  since  the  synthetic  llauld  fuels  nrnornm  P*"^"**"^  ^"  retorting,  developmenu  wert 
cost  estimates  These  were  made  by  the  under  the  OMaLoney-L^i'olphAct^nTeS  wre^'re^'thrr.hThrorf.hnr  °^ ''^'^^ 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  verified  by  Industry.  the  Bureau  of  Mlnes'under  lU  Organic  Act  Ztlon  re^rting  orSeL  Xs^eto'r^^^^^^^^ 
Concurrently,  at  the  Bureau  s  Bruceton  and  hft.s  continued  research  and  development  on  handle  the  I  erLeTrade  oTsLilT  Z?^l 
Morgantown  laboratories,  research  and  de-  conversion  of  coal  to  liquid  and  gaseous  and  gave  a  high  recoverv  o  oil  wit^'n^t  *" 
velopment  work  were  conducted  to  facilitate  fuels  The  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  pro-  qmrlngco^llnfwrt^r  which  Is  a-TextrlT 
operation  of  the  demonstration  plants  and  ductlon  of  .1  substitute  pipeline  gas  as  it  Is  imnorf^n?^  ™l^r,T  f  .^  f,  extremely 
to  improve  processes  It  was  established  that  felt  that  the  need  for  a  s^yn^thetfc ^gas  Is  more  l^.^r-^crce'^oU  shale  Teas^ot^he'"^ 
the  synthesis  of  gasoline  and  Chemicals  could  .imminent   than   the   need   for  a   liquid   fuel       Thr^  slzeTof  plants  weTebulU    in  nZ  , 

"^rur/„r^^^.-„'-?'';--.i-  ?r,xr,,?:,."ri=.%r.,-rx"  ^^::::-izzs\~'~ 

by  eliminating  compression  of  the  gas.     Cost  he.,t  for  ga.siflration  of  coal  is  an  effort  that       process  parameters  b^e^weU  defined  a^    5 

h      .^'MT^K   ''^'*'*  ^"'^''"  *"^  '"^""''■y  »^"*    ""*'"    tinderwav    for    the    past    7    years       time  opi^atrnswerrhalted  at  Rifle  in  is^ 

showed  that  these  Improvements  resulted  In  At    the  Bureaus   Grand   Forks   laboratory,   a      and  thV^nstaMatTon   nlaced  In   stindb^' 

reduction    In    cost    estimates    and    operation  Lurgl   type   gaslfler  In  which   the  ash   is  re            -rv..  h    '"f^"''*"''"   placed  in   sUiidbv 

for    both    the    hydrogenatlon    and    Fischer-  moved   armolteTsL  shows  oroml                    The  developed  refining  proces.ses  made  po.- 

Tropsch^Greatly  Improved  catalysts  for  the  more^  cfficl"nT  mefiSl  'Jor  VslflTaUon  '  0"      rt%c"reX"X.  nT  and ''hl'Jh  "[^Z 

Flscher-Tropsch  synthesis  led  to  the  develop-  noncaklng  coals  and  chars  obtained  from  our      J^es^rf uel     asnhaU     and    resldua^l    f,?e7   A 

ment  of  the  hot  gas  recycle  process,  a  proc-  enstern    bituminous    coals      At    th#.    R.irpn,.      °'^''^'    luei,    aspnalt,    and    residual    fuel     A 

ess  Which  the  Germans  had  been   unable  to  o     Mines   Brceton   and   PlttJbureh    fabora        '"'""         "^  byproduct  materials,  .such  a.  the 

perfect      The  hot  carbonate  process  for  syn-  torles    In    Pennsvlvama     stu^lei   Le   under"            " ' .  '"'^'i'    commodities    sulfur,    wax,   am- 

thesis    gas    purification    was    a    development  way  to  develorn?ethc^s  of  ore  r1»tu^^^                         ",h''J'''^.""'11"'    ''''''^   ""'^    *'"^*  "'* 

during     this    time,     which     since    then    has  c<4ls   srihat    S^^y   may    £    e^^^                          could  be  produced  by  the  shale-oil  refinery 

gained   Wide  acceptance   by   industry   in  this  Lurgl    gaslfler    without    precfr^ln^liB                A    me  hod    also    was    developed    for   alterinf 

country    and    abroad       Fiks^h    nttrtrio^    ^r!^  M     '^'^^^^^"    wiinout    prccaroonizing                the    oil    mtxlerately    to    make    It   possible  to 

cauiy^    was    shown    to    vfeld    «    hf.^    Ir  .    ^/  gasification  step  Is  approximately  40      pump  It  in  crude  oil  pipelines  without  wa. 

cemage    of    oxv^enrted    chemical     n'^r^^  fr^^  u     ?.  P*'""'   °^    ^^^   ^°*'    °'    producing    a      deposition,  .s<,  that  shale  oil  could  be  moved 

npr/LZr:T.   ren'blLd^ed^rh  ISllk^slV^rrprtllerr^C^ Is^a^^ror  ^?r^      ^en^e^^^^'""'^  ^"'^""^  ^'-^  '"  ^""'"^ 

S-nnf  wmch'^rnor^'^mr:  ^alfdlt^^^  tlon  of  the  gasification  cost,  and  the ^Bur^au           Functionally,    the    oll-.,hale    development 

feaT  or   further   0^"°^^    In   hvdro^^n^  '  «*="^-f  ^  ^°'^'"8  «"  ^^e  reduction  of  mln-      and  demonstration  work  at  Rifle,  Colo    was 

tton    tL  prcxTuct^on  OX   hL vv   fuef^^^^^^  ^  ''*"'''  ^^  ""'"'"^  ^°*"   hydraullcally.               mining    the   oil    shale,    retorting    the   mined 

demonstrate?""*   DiUH   nrant   ^t   nrll  PHot-plant  studies  continued  for  produc-      and   crushed   shale   to  extract    The  shale  oil 

asTow  asllSo  nounJs^er  iouLrin^ch^on^  "°"   °^  ""^"'^   '""'"'   ''"'^   ""^  hydrogenatlon      and    refining    this    crude    oil    Into    finl.h«l 

TcheL  iron  caKt      The  hvdrl^^^^^^^^  o'A"*    "y^^^^^'^      Hydrogenatlon    of    coal,    nt      prcxiucts.     Substantial  progress  was  made  in 

dry   co^l     arinnolation   In  S^fLln^^  2,000  pounds  per  square   Inch,   to   light  oils      all    phases   of    mining   and%roce.^lng  tech- 

initlated  and  tested                     processing,   was  suitable  for  conversion  to  gasoline  or  for  use      nology       Upon    this    work    were    based   cost 

At    r.orvrns     Ai«      »vr,ort.^„«.„  "''/    turbine   or  Jet   fuel   was   demonstrated      estimates  of  large-scale  projected  operatloM 

ducU  onTnderiound  colTJl:mr*t7    '°"t:  V''",^  f '"^  molybdenum  and  iron  catalyst..       such  as  would   be  required  bv  a  commercial 

i^  Semonst^atIITl^^rtV«sKvfn^^             H   ^  Jet  fuel,  suitable  for  supersonic  planes  were      oll-shale    industrial    enterprise       These  estl- 

«mmrt^ou^i^renar/d  mfn^^o               '^"'  ""!f^    ^'w'"    'o^-^^mperature    tar    distillate,      mates,  which  had   the  concurrence  of  indus- 

filTrHfJ       ^     prepared  mine  p.ssages  was  and    work    Is    In    progress    to   determine   the      try.  showed  for  example    that  shale-oil  gaso- 

deflnltely   an   uneconomic    route    because    of  quality    of    such    fuels    made    from    the    low      line  could  be  ,>r"uTed%  prlceTwh?ch  were 
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within  2  or  3  cents  a  gallon  of  being  com- 
•letiUve  with  similar  i)roducts  of  like  quality 
'-..im  petroleum. 

Since  that  time,  almost  10  years  ago.  prod- 
.jfts  processes,  and  technology  have  changed 
CO  drastically  that  an  updating  of  the  cost 
fstimates  to  current  prices  would  not  be 
.pproprlate.  To  be  meaningful,  a  present 
Vjv  oU-shale  e.stlinate  would  require  new 
7,id  from  engineering  development  work, 
especially  in  the  plant  processes  of  retorting 
,uid  refining.  This  work  also  would  require 
»  continuation  of  the  program  of  support- 
ing laboratory  reseaich.  constantly,  to  supply 
rew  scientific  data  needed  for  development 
and  information  to  accompany  such  en- 
gineering applications  as  they  proceed. 


at  Rifle.  Colo  ,  have  costs  on  an  average  of 
about  $100,000  per  year. 

Numerous  publications  In  the  form  of  re- 
p<jrts,  technical  papers,  and  bulletins  were 
made  during  the  time  of  the  large-scale  oil- 
shale  operations.  Annual  reports  also  were 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the 
Congress  each  year  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  O'Mahoney-Randolph 
Synthetic  Liquid  Fuels  Act.  Becau.<=e  of  the 
diversity  of  the  science  and  technology  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  work,  publications 
were  written  concurrently  on  the  separate 
phases  of  the  work  as  it  progressed  rather 
Lliau  as  a  combined  whole. 


Concurrently  a  comprehensive  oll-shale 
liboratory  research  program  was  initiated 
ind  carried  on  at  Laramie,  Wyo.  This 
Uboratory  research  at  Laramie  has  been  a 
continuing  program. 

Present  Bureau  of  ^finrs  uork  on  oU  shale 
As  was  mentioned  prevlou.sly.  in  the  ensu- 
ing years  .-^Ince    1956   when    the    Rifle,   Colo  . 
demonstration  plant  activities  were  rece.<!sed 
and  placed  In  standby,  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinuing   prop-am    of    oll-shale    research    In 
the    laboratory     nt     Laramie.     Wyo.     These 
laboratory  studies  have  been  carried  out,  par- 
ticularly   to    determine    the    physical     and 
chemical   characteristics    and    properties    of 
the  oil  shale  and  shale  oil.     Involved  In  this 
research   are    the   rock    Itself,    its    contained 
iterogen  (the  organic  matter  from  which  oil 
u<!  obtAlned ) ,  and  shale  oil  and  Its  contained 
materials,  a.-;  well  as  the  many  products  that 
can  be  made    from    It.     Such    studies   con- 
sUtute  an  immense  scientific  field,  and  only  a 
small  portion  of  it  as  yet  has  been  covered. 
In  the  technology  of  processing  and  utiliza- 
tion, several    areas   of    work    have    received 
inlUal  studies  in  the  laboratory  and  bench- 
scale  experimeiiUitlon  has  been  carried  out. 
Areas  of  promi.se  are  those  concerned  with 
upgrading  shale  oils  by  techniques  of  hydro- 
genatlon,   reforming,    and    various   catalytic 
methods.    High-temperature  entrained  solids 
retorting  also  has  Indicated  promise  for  im- 
proved products,  especially  for  chemical  ma- 
terials and    premium-type    fuels.     This    en- 
trained s^illds  method  also  is  applicable  and 
utUizes  Oll-shale  dusts  and  fine  particles  that 
ut  troublesome  or  impossible  to  handle  in 
most  retorts. 

Sound  engineering  technology  has  been 
developed  in  mining,  crushing,  retorting  and 
reflnlng.  These,  together  were  approaching 
poMlble  commercial  feasibility  levels  in  the 
early  IQSO's,  since  that  time" the  Indu.strlal 
technology,  product  quality,  and  other  fac- 
tor* have  advanced  in  the  petroleum  and 
process  Indu.'^tries.  while  the  work  in  the 
Oll-shale  mine  and  plant  have  been  idle 
The  groundwork  for  an  oll-shale  Industry 
had  advanced  to  the  point  of  approaching 
economic  levels  at  the  time  of  cessation  of 
the  work  at  Rifle.  With  the  passage  of  time 
However,  the  results  of  this  research  become 
more  obsolete. 

Resource  studies  have  been  carried  out  to 
provide  greater  dat«  on  the  oil-shale  re- 
sources by  a  continuing  program  of  assay- 
ia«  many  .samples  of  oil  shale  from  many 
sources.  Which  include  cores  taken  from 
*«ls  drilled  by  oil  companle.s  In  the  oll- 
wiale  regions  for  petroleum  and  gas  The 
I^„  f  °i  '^"^  '*■"'■•'  ^""^^  ••^'Id^d  Immeasur- 
of  th  «  '"^^""«  ^^^  "^^"^  a»d  quality 
^J  the  Nation's  oil-shale  resources.  Other 
^esearch  studies,  such  its  the  u.se  of  bacteria 
^  a  possible  method  of  treatment  for  oil 
snaie.  application  of  methods  to  apply  in 
ini  combu-stlon  for  producing  shale  oil  or 
'lons^  '"■    ^^^   undergoing    Investlga- 

lahrli!,^"'"''"."  "''  ^'"*'''  "Pproprlatlon  for  its 
«.Sri  °"-^h'''*  research  program  being 
ZiT"^  "'  Laramie.  Wyo,.  was  $751,000  for 
°«al  year  19C2.     Maintenance  and  standby 


MAINTE.NANCE  OF  PEACE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  a,sk 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  thoughtful 
editorial  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  May  19.  The  Senate  will  recall 
that  some  days  ago.  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  majority  whip 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr'. 
Humphrey  J,  there  was  submitted  Senate 
Resolution  135,  which  was  cosponsored 
by  Senator  Grtjening.  Senator  Clark, 
Senator  McCarthy,  Senator  Morse,  and 
myself.  It  expresses  the  concern  that 
thoughtful  Americans  continue  to  have 
in  regard  to  the  tightening  tensions  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  excellent  editorial 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  com- 
ments upon  the  resolution.  Because  it 
.suggests  the  desirability  of  prompt  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate  on  the  resolution,  I 
feel  that  a  reading  of  the  editorial  will 
be  helpful  to  the  Members  of  this  body, 
as  well  as  to  the  public  generally. 

Tht-re  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Strategies  for  Peace 
How  can  the  United  States  help  to  main- 
tain the  peace  in  the  Middle  East?  This  is 
a  question  on  which  Americans  of  good  will 
can  reasonably  differ,  and  small  wonder  that 
so  many  different  proposals  are  offered 
President  Kennedy  at  his  last  news  con- 
ference said  the  very  minimum  that  needs 
to  be  said.  He  stres.sed  again  U.S.  support 
for  "the  security  of  both  Israel  and  her 
neighbors."  He  deplored  the  arms  race  and 
the  threat  of  force,  and  pledged  that  in  the 
event  "or  aggression,  or  preparation  for  ag- 
gression, whether  direct  or  indirect"  we 
would  take  "appropriate  action"  on  our  own 
and  through  the  United  Nations. 

Some  Americans  would  have  the  country 
do  far  more  than  that.  TTiey  are  urging  bi- 
lateral gu.iraniees  of  Israels  present  borders 
in  order  to  make  clear  that  an  attack  on 
I.srael  would  trigger  our  intervention  But 
the  trouble  is  that  this  would  be  taking 
sides  in  a  way  that  could  prejudice  chances 
for  achieving  what  mast  Americans  want— 
an  honorable  settlement  of  Arab-Israel  dif- 
ferences. 

It  ought  to  be  empha.sized  fliat  the  blame 
for  not  reaching  a  settlement  does  not  lie 
solely  with  President  Nasser  or  Arab  stub- 
btiruness.  Last  year  Dr.  Joseph  E  Johnson 
a  special  U.S.  representative  on  the  Palestine 
Conciliation  Commission  presented  a  credi- 
ble plan  for  settling  the  Arab  refuge  prob- 
lem-the  vexing  question  that  underlies  so 
much  of  the  conflict.  The  proposal  was 
scarcely  born  before  Israeli  Foreign  Minister 
Oolda  Meir  condemned  it  as  part  of  a  plot 
to  ruin  Israel  by  fifth  column  means. 

Yet  if  the  Lsraells  sometimes  have  been 
unreasonable,  the  Arab  States,  at  least  In 
ihcir  official  policy,  have  been  fanatic      In 
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no  other  area  of  the  world  has  a  group  of 
nations  sworn  the  extermination  of  a  tiny 
neighboring  country.  Though  Arab  leaders 
speak  more  moderately  in  private,  each  is 
afraid  of  seeming  soft  on  Israel  in  public, 
■nuis,  in  a  sense  they  are  captives  of  their 
own  propaganda,  and  it  Is  this  circumstance 
that  could  lead  to  a  tragic  collision. 

Tlie  dogmatism  of  Arab  policy,  and  the 
poison  that  emanates  from  clandestine  radio 
stations,  have  led  some  Americans  to  argue 
that  the  United  States  should  hand  Mr 
Nasser  an  ultimatum;  call  off  the  attacks  or 
forfeit  American  economic  aid.  This  is  the 
counsel  of  impatience,  and  all  recent  history 
testifies  to  the  folly  of  such  tactics.  No  self- 
respecting  le:vder  c.-ui  bow  to  threats:  the 
last  time  an  American  statesman  used  a 
bludgeon.  Mr.  Nasser  seized  the  Suez  Canal 
And  aside  from  pragmatic  objection,  there 
Is  dubious  morality  in  plaving  politics  with 
the  empty  bellies  of  those  receiving  what  we 
call  food  for  peace. 

Yet  at  the  other  extreme  there  are  Ameri- 
can diplomats  so  afraid  of  Mr.  Nassers  dis- 
pleasure that  they  are  reluctant  to  risk  in- 
fluence by  using  it.  It  is  surely  the  ultimate 
of  ab.surdity  to  contend  that  a  country  help- 
ing both  Arab  States  and  Israel  should  be 
condemned  to  impotence  as  the  region  drifts 
closer  to  a  war  nobody  really  wants. 

Our  economic  aid  to  Mr".  Nasser  does  not 
give  us  the  right  to  dictate.  It  does  give 
us  the  right  to  protest  against  inflammatory 
secret  broadcasts  beamed  at  Jordan  And  it 
does  give  us  the  opportunity  to  seek  an 
agreement  aimed  at  ending  an  arms  race 
that  our  a.s.slstance  is  helping  to  subsidize 
A  group  of  Democratic  Senators,  led  by  Mr 
Humphrey,  has  introduced  a  resolution  urg- 
ing the  Government  to  grasp  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  HrMPHRET  maintains  that  no  new 
pacts  or  guarantees  are  necessary  to  make 
American  intentions  clear.  He  would  have 
the  Government  reaffirm  the  Tripartite  Dec- 
laration of  May  1960,  which  commits  this 
country.  Great  Britain  and  France  to  take 
action  within  and  without  the  U.N.  if  any 
state  threatens  or  uses  force  in  violation  of 
the  Arab-Israeli  armistice  agreement  Then 
he  would  make  the  objective  of  our  policy 
the  creation  of  a  denuclearized,  missile-free 
area  in  the  Middle  E,ist  with  the  safeguards 
of  international  inspection.  It  would  be 
salubrious  if  this  were  the  Voice  of  America 
as  well  as  that  of  a  handful  of  Senators 


BIRTHDAY    GREETINGS    TO    SENA- 
TOR HUMPHREY 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  this 
i.s  a  momeiitous  occasion  in  more  ways 
than  one.     Not  only  has  the  Senate  to- 
day pa.s.sed  a  bill  which  wiU  be  a  mile- 
.'^tone  in  the  prepress  of  our  Nation   but 
hardly  less  impoitant  is  the  birthday  of 
the   deputy   leader   on   the   Democratic 
side.     I  take  this  occasion  to  extend  to 
him  my  best  wishes,  my  great  re.spect 
and  my  deep  admiration  for  him  as  a 
man  and  as  a  Senator,  and  to  a.s.sure  him 
that  I  wish  that  what  is  happening  today 
will  occur  for  many  decades   to   come 
He  has  been  a  real  asset  to  liis  State  his 
counti-y,  and,  incidentally,  to  the  party 
We    love    him.     We    esteem    him.     We 
wish  him  evei-ything  of  the  best  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  am  most  grateful 
to  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Bayh  in  the  chaii).  The  Chair  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Minne.sota 
if  he  would  like  to  have  'happy  birth- 
day" recorded  in  the  Record. 
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Not   on    this   oc- 


Mr.    HUMPHREY, 
casion. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to 
me'' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  do  not  have  the 
floor.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happv  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  if  he  will 
be  careful  in  what  he  says. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  wiU  be  very 
careful,  since   the   distinsiuished  assist- 
ant leaders  has  apparently  reached  that 
point,  along  with  Jack  Benny,  when  he 
is  about  to  reach  the  age  of  39  and  re- 
mam  there  permanently.     With  the  ad- 
monition   from    our    distinguished,    af- 
fable    capable,    and    eloquent    assistant 
leader  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  will 
merely  say  that  we  all  join  in  extending 
the  good  wishes  that  the  majority  leader 
has    given    to    him.     As    the    majority 
leader    mentioned,    we    hope    that    the 
years  will  rest  as  lightly  upon  him  as 
they  do  on  certam  other  people  in  the 
country   who  admit  on   the   radio   they 
have  not  yet  passed  their  39th  birthday 
yet. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas.  These  words  of  en- 
couragement will  undoubtedly  increase 
the  span  of  life;  if  not  the  span,  at  least 
the  enthusiasm  of  hfe. 


THE  FACTS  OF  ANTUDUMPING 
Mr.  HUMPHREY      Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  introduced  on  behalf  of  myself, 
the    Senator    from    Pennsylvania    I  Mr! 

Scott  1.  and  25  other  Senators  a  bill S. 

1318 — to  amend  the  Antidumping  Act  of 
1921.  Over  the  past  several  weeks  there 
have  appeared  several  editorials  that  dis- 
play an  apparent  misunderstanding 
about  the  purpose  and  procedures  of 
this  law. 

I  refer  specifically  to  two  editorials 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
dealing  with  the  Portland  cement  dump- 
ing case  and  the  steel  dumping  cases. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorials  of  April  23.  1963.  and 
May  13,  1963.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  23.  1963) 
The  Cement  Dumping  Case 
The  Dominican  Republic  has  never  occu- 
pied a  prominent  phice  In  the  world  produc- 
tion of  Portland  cement  (it  has  only  one 
plant),  but  her  position  has  been  Incongru- 
ously elevated  by  a  majority  of  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  In  an  Antidumping  Act 
decision  which  could  endanger  the  efforts  to 
reduce  free  world  tariffs  at  the  round  of 
preliminary  negotiations  scheduled  to  begin 
next  month. 

The  Antidumping  Act  of  1921  provides 
relief  for  domestic  Industries  when  they  are 
Injured  by  Imports  that  are  dumped  or' sold 
at  discriminatory  prices  which  are  at  less 
than  fair  value.  Charges  of  dumping  are 
first  lodged  with  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  if  the  Tariff  Commission  finds  that  in- 
Jury  Is  being  inflicted,  the  Importer  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  penalty  duty  equivalent  to 
the  difference  between  the  dumping  price 
and  fair  value. 


In  this  case  five  of  the  Tariff  Commission- 
ers ruled  that  the  cement  producers  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  are  likely  to 
suffer  Injuries  as  a  result  of  Imports  from'  the 
Dominican  Republic.  But  Chairman  Ben 
Dorfman,  in  a  trenchant  dissent,  points  out 
that  the  IDominican  sales  at  below  fair  value 
"were  equivalent  to  less  than  one-third  of  a 
percent  of  the  total  shipments  of  mills  that 
supplied  the  New  York  area  in  1962  '•  And 
he  notes  that  prices  In  the  New  York  area  are 
now  below  the  level  at  which  the  Dtjmlnlcan 
cement  was  sold  because  domestic  production 
has  been  augmented  by  the  addition  of  a 
new.  automated  mill  with  an  annual  capacity 
of  10  million  barrels. 

Tlie  majority  decision  was  handed  down 
despite  assurances  from  the  Dominican  com- 
pany, which  Is  principally  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Government,  that  its  capacity 
in  the  foreseeable  future  will  be  completely 
utilized  by  home  consumption  and  the  Carlb- 
bean  markets.  But  the  decision  has  Impli- 
cations that  extend  far  beyond  a  gratuitous 
affront  to  the  Dominicans.  The  law  firm 
which  represented  the  American  cement  mills 
is  also  representing  several  of  the  major 
producers  of  steel  In  an  antidumping  action 
agTlnst  lmix)rta  of  wire  rods  and  wire  prod- 
ucts from  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  West 
Germany.  And  there  Is  a  presumption  how- 
ever unjustified,  that  It  will  again  be  suc- 
cessful. 

If  the  cement  decision  is  allowed  to  sUnd. 
tlie  participants  in  the  forthcoming  round  of 
tariff  negotiations  may  become  convinced 
that  this  country  will  ultimately  revert  to 
the  discredited,  protectionist  policies  which 
have  inhibited  international  trade  in  the 
past.  But  President  Kennedy  haa  the  power 
to  reverse  it.  and  he  should  act  without  delay 


May 
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mills  which  have  been  opened  ud  tCr,^ 
eastern  seaboard  ^     °" 


'g  thf 

Whatever  the  motives  of  the  Amerio 
ducers  in  lodging  the  antidumping  ,?  ^^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  favorabu^ 
6lon  by  the  Tariff  Commission  wouh  '" 
ously  weaken  the  bargaining  position  .,*"" 
United  States  in  the  forthcoming  k°^  ">' 
round  of  tariff  negotiations.  The  hl!^"*^^ 
thority  Of  the  European  Coal  and  Sli^fr- *"' 
munlty  is  concerned  over  the  protrctin^' 
implications  of  the  Antidumpme  Act  n^**' 
dures.  and  the  influential  HandelsLt?"' 
Dusseldorf.  In  a  front  page  editorla  Sj 
American  Industry  that  It.  too  is  vuWk 
to  charges  of  dumping.  "'"erabie 

•  The  West  German  Government  to  m, 
he  record  straight,  has  the  legal  power  J 
impose  antidumping  tariffs.  Bonn  ^o^l^ 
has  not  made  use  of  these  tools  \\ry,Z^. 
particularly  low  prices  for  American  p3 
hav°  repeatedly  disturbed  the  German  m 
ket.  We  have  only  to  remind  olTe  of  ": 
imported  U.S.  polyethylene  which  wJ,  „, 
fered  at  prices  40  percent  below  those  <«£ 
on  the  American  market.  Another  ex^n 
is  the  well-protected  US  lead  and  "R" 
dustry  which  has  sold  products  in  the  Pwi" 
eral  Republic  at  prices  30  percent  lower  ♦i^J 
on  the  American  market.  In  no  lnsun« 
however,  did  Bonn  make  any  attempt  to  nul, 
foreign  competition  more  difficult  " 

Statemenu  such  as  this  should  make  i- 
perfectly  clear  that  any  attempt  to  elimlnJ- 
internatlonal  competition  by  means  or  iJ 
Inflexible  Antidumping  Act  procedures  win 
invite  retaliations  that  can  only  work  to  th, 
disadvantage  of  the  free  world. 
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(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  13,  1963 1 
The  Steel  Dumping  Cases 
The  outcome  of  the  antidumping  cases 
agamsi  the  fabricators  of  wire  rod  and  other 
steel  products  In  Belgium.  Luxembourg,  and 
West  Germany  will  have  a  profound  Impact 
upon  trade  between  the  countries  of  the  free 
world. 

Seven  large  domestic  steel  producers  have 
charged  that  steel  products  from  Western 
Europe  are  being  dumped  or  sold  at  less  than 
fair  value  in  the  United  States  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921. 
the  Tariff  Commission  must  determine 
whether  a  significant  injury  to  the  domestic 
Industry  Is  likely  to  result,  and  its  decision 
cannot  be  reversed  by  Presidential  action. 

Although  the  Tariff  Commission  is  con- 
cerned principally  with  the  likelihood  of  in- 
Jury  to  the  domestic  Industry  from  the  im- 
portation of  products  which  comprise  about 
I'a  percent  of  Its  total  output,  the  question 
of  what  constitutes  fair  value  in  these  cases 
raises  some  slgnlflcant  Issues. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  European 
mUls  are  exporting  at  prices  which  are  below 
those  charged  in  their  home  markets,  but 
there  Is  much  force  to  the  contention  that 
the  relevant  prices  In  these  cases  are  those 
charged  by  the  Japanese  mills  And  the 
Treasury  has  recently  rejected  the  charge 
that  Japanese  steel  rods  are  being  dumped 
If  the  Japanese  mills  are  permitted  free 
access  to  the  American  market,  there  can  be 
little  reasonable  Justification  for  excluding 
the  Western  Europeans. 

Wire  rods,  which  are  used  In  the  produc- 
tion of  fencing,  nails,  and  other  products, 
are  sold  on  an  open  price  basis.  Profit  mar- 
gins are  low,  and  until  recently  the  major 
domestic  producers  raised  few  objections 
when  the  Independent  fabricators  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  low  prices  offered  bv  foreliyn 
mills.  Their  motives  in  bringing  antidump- 
ing charges  at  this  time  are  somewhat  ob- 
sciu-e,  for  if  they  are  successful  In  excluding 
Western  European  rods  from  the  US  market 
they  would  still  be  faced  with  keen  price 
competition    from    the    independent    electric 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  intend  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  these  pending  ac- 
tions. In  both  cases  the  Department  o( 
the  Tieasuiy  deteimined  that  dumping 
of  Portland  cement  and  certain  steel 
products  had  taken  place;  that  is  had 
been  sold  in  this  country  at  prices  below 
those  chari^'ed  to  buyeis  in  their  domestic 
markets.  In  the  cement  case,  the  Tariff 
Commission  subsequently  determined 
that  New  York  cement  producers  were 
likely  to  suffer  injury  from  the  dumped 
imports  and  directed  the  TreasuiT  De- 
partment to  assess  an  appropriate  dump- 
ing duty  to  prevent  .such  injury  The 
steel  products  case  is  currently  pending 
before  the  Tariff  Commission  for  a  de- 
termination whether  domestic  steel  pro- 
ducers have  been  injured  or  are  likely  lo 
be  injured  by  the  dumped  steel  import* 
What  I  have  to  say  today  docs  not  involve 
the  merits  of  these  specific  cases. 

I  am.  however,  disturbed  by  the  appar- 
ent lack  of  understanding  displayed  ir, 
these  editorials  toward  the  objectives  of 
the  Antidumping  Act  itself.  In  the  edi- 
torial of  May  13.  the  Post  asseits  that 
"any  attempt  to  eliminate  international 
competition  by  means  of  the  inflexible 
Antidumpinii  Act  proceduies  will  invite 
retaliations  that  can  only  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  free  woi-ld."  The 
April  23  editorial  refers  to  the  operation 
of  the  Antidumping  Act  as  an  example  of 
the  discredited,  protectionist  policiej 
which  have  inhibited  international  trade 
in  the  past." 

Certainly  my  vigorous  advocacy  of  ex- 
pansionist trade  policies  is  a  matter  of 
public  record.  I  was  a  strong  and  out- 
spoken supporter  of  President  Kennedys 
Trade  E.xpansion  Act  of  1962  and  I  vie* 
a  mutual  reduction  of  tariffs  among  the 
Western  nations  as  absolutely  essential 
to  the  longrun  economic  pro.sperity  and 
political  .solidarity  of  the  free  world.  But 
I  also  believe  it  Is  essential  that  every 


nation  be  willing  to  abide  by  basic  ground 
j.u]es  of  international  trade  One  of 
^hese  lilies  is  not  to  sell  large  quantities 
of  sui'plus  merchandise  in  a  country  at 
prices  below  those  charged  in  home  mar- 
kets if  such  salo.s  will  injure  domestic 
producers. 

Antidumping  Acts  exist  in  virtually 
every  major  trading  country  in  the  free 
world  They  are  expressly  authorized  by 
[jie  1947  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  the  so-called  GATT.  In  fact. 
Antidumping  Acts  of  many  countries  are 
much  more  stringent  than  ours  and  pro- 
hibit dumping  without  regard  to  the  in- 
jury it  causes. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  memorandum  .setting  forth 
the  oi>eration  of  Antidumping  Acts  in 
other  countries  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  l.» 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    It  will  be  sten  from 
this  memorandum  that  other  countries 
apply  far  more  stringent  controls  in  re- 
gard to  dumping  than  the  United  States. 
For  example,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Spain. 
Turkey,  Brazil,  and  Great  Britain,  among 
other  countries,    can    impose    dumping 
duties  without  reaching  a  prior  deter- 
mination that  injury  has  occurred  or  is 
likely  to  occur   to   a   specific   domestic 
industry.    By  comparison,  our  antidump- 
ing statut*  provides  that  after  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  determined  that  im- 
ported goods  are  being  sold  at  less  than 
fair  value,  the  Tariff  Commission  must 
further  find   that  "an   industry   in   the 
United  States  is  being  or  is  likely  to  be 
injured"  before  dumping  duties  can  be 
imposed.    Bear  in  mind  that  the  Tariff 
Commission   is   under   no   obligation   to 
find  injury;   if  no  injury  is  found   the 
foreign  producer   can   continue    to   sell 
surplus  merchandise  without  payment  of 
dumpinti  duties.     To  this  Senator  these 
regulations  do  not  qualify  as   the   "in- 
flexible"   procedures    criticized    by    the 
Post  editorial  writers. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  editorials 
were  primarily  theoretical  rather  than 
being  based  upon  an  actual  observation 
of  the  laws  and  the  facts  that  relate  to 
those  laws. 

Moreover.      foreign      nations — Great 
Britain  and  Japan,  in  particular — have 
reportedly  entered  into  unofficial  "cartel" 
arrangements  with  the  object  of  dividing 
up  world  steel  markets  and  preventing 
uncontrolled    price   competition.     Great 
Britain    has    reached    a    "gentleman's 
agreement"  with  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community  not  to  undercut  each 
others  prices  in  each  others  markets. 
It  has  also   been   reported   that   Japan 
and  the  ECSC  have   reached    unofficial 
agreements  in  regard  to  the  exporting  of 
certain  products,  that  is.  small  diameter 
pipe,  with   particular   emphasis  on   the 
American    market.     According     to    the 
Engineering   News   Record   of   April    18. 
1963,  this  agreement  'fixes  price  floors. 
limits    tonnages    and    divides    the    US 
market  geographically.     The  Europeans 
«ill  sell   in   the   East,   as   far   west   as 
thlcago    and    the    gulf    region,    while 
Japane.se  will  sell  in  the  western  half  of 
the   United    States."     Needless    to    sav. 
such  informal  'cartel'  agreements  v>uid 


never  be  countenanced  by  our  Depart- 
ment of  Ju.stice.  But  this  informal  prac- 
tice among  other  nations  clearly  reflects 
their  concern  over  ruinous  dumping  of 
surplus  merchandise  in  each  other's  home 
markets. 

In  short,  whether  by  official  statute  or 
decree  or  by  unofficial  agreements,  other 
nations  of  the  free  woild  sanction  pro- 
cedures to  protect  their  domestic  in- 
dustries and  markets  from  dumping  of 
surplus  products.  To  the  extent  that 
the  Post  editorials  conveyed  the  impres- 
sion that  the  U.S.  Antidumping  Act  rep- 
lesented  a  unique  trade  practice  un- 
known to  our  Western  partners,  they 
were  grossly  misleading,  in  fact,  dump- 
ing is  an  internationally  recognized  un- 
fair trade  practice  and  action  taken 
against  dumping  should  be  and  is  taken 
without  regard  to  attempts  to  encourage 
and  expand  fair  international  trade. 

Of  course,  our  Antidumping  Act  does 
not  prevent  foreign  manufacturers  from 
selling  in  this  country  at  prices  below 
those  charged  by  American  producers. 
What  the  act  does  prevent  is  wholesale 
dumping  of  surplus  merchandise  on  the 
American  market  at  prices  below  those 
the  foreign  manufacturer  charges  in  his 
home  market.  I  have  always  main- 
tained that  American  manufacturers 
were  fully  capable  of  meeting  legitimate 
foreign  competition,  but  no  domestic 
producer  .should  be  expected  to  with- 
stand the  long-tei-m  effects  of  irrespon- 
sible dumping  actions  by  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

The  danger  of  dumping  is  particularly 
grave  in  relation  to  foreign  trade  prac- 
tices of  Communist  nations.  With 
highly  centralized  economies  under  fiim 
political  control,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  East  European  satellites  have  sought 
to  disrupt  international  trade  relations 
by  dumping  particular  products  such  as 
aluminum,  bicycles,  cement,  and  potash. 
We  must  have  effective  weapons  to 
counter  such  Communi.st  attempts  to  de- 
stroy .selected  markets  in  the  free  econ- 
omies of  the  Western  nations. 

As  I  noted  on  April  11  when  I  intro- 
duced S.  1318.  the  proposed  amendment 
does  not  alter  the  philosophy  or  purpose 
of  the  Antidumping  Act  in  any  way. 
Rather,  it  seeks  to  make  the  act  more 
effective  in  achieving  its  original  purpose 
in  light  of  existing  conditions  and  prac- 
tices of  international  trade.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  a 
summary  of  the  provisions  of  S.  1318  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Summary  of  S    1318     Amendmlnt   to  ./Anti- 
dumping  Act   of    1921 


First.  Treasury's  proceedings  in  cement 
dumping  cases  have  averaged  17  months,  and 
one  took  more  than  3  years.  Uncertainties 
caused  by  such  delay  hurt  importers  and 
foreign  manufacturers  as  much  as  American 
indiistry.  In  1954  Congress  limited  the 
TarllT  Commission's  investigations  lo  3 
mo):ths.  The  amendment  imposes  a  limita- 
tion of  6  months  on  Treasury's  proceedings; 
however,  an  escape  valve  1b"  available  per- 
mitting additional  time  when  needed. 

Second.  Congress  amended  the  Antidump- 
ing Act  in  1958  to  require  Treasury  and  the 
Commis-slon  to  UrXc  rea.sons  for  their  find- 
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ings.  The  proposed  amendment  further 
specines  the  content  of  Treasury's  opinions 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  Congress. 
Third.  American  manufacturers,  as  well 
as  importers,  presently  have  little  oppor- 
tunity to  parUcipate  in  TreasurVs  proceed- 
ings. The  amendment  would  require  Treas- 
ury to  issue  proposed  findings,  prior  to  Its 
final  determinations,  for  the  parties'  reaction 
This  is  analogous  to  the  standards  contained 
in  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  of  1946 
Fourth.  The  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
also  provides  that  all  agencies'  actions  can 
be  rc\  iewed  by  courts,  but  there  is  confusion 
as  to  whether  courts  can  review  the  Treas- 
ury's findings  in  antidumping  cases.  The 
iimendment  would  make  clear  that  Judicial 
review  l.s  available. 

Fifth  S<jme  Importers  have  attempted  to 
evade  the  act  by  creating  dummy  foreign 
export  corporations.  One  provision  plues 
this  loophole. 

Sixth.  Dumping  from  Communist  coun- 
tries not  only  injures  American  Industry,  but 
prevents  manufacturers  in  friendly  countries 
from  selling  in  the  United  States.  The  pres- 
ent act  Is  ineffective  In  preventing  dumping 
from  Communist  countries,  which  can  con- 
trol their  home  prices  by  state  fiat.  The 
amendment  will  help  solve  this  problem. 

Seventh.  Other  provisions  deal  with  the 
problem  of  importers,  exporters,  and  foreign 
manufacturers  who  refuse  to  provide  the 
Treasury  Department  with  pricing  inlorma- 
tion,  or  who  file  false  Information.  Tlie 
present  act  is  ineffective  In  this  regard. 

Eighth.  To  enable  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  make  more  meaningful  investigations  cf 
injury  to  American  industry,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  Treasury  Department  aggregai? 
complaints  regarding  the  dumping  of  the 
same  class  of  merchandise.  Treasury  now 
sends  oases  to  the  Commission  on  a  country- 
by-country  basis. 

Ninth.  A  final  provision  provides  that 
when  Treasury  calculates  price  differentials 
It  can  consider  the  quantity  discounts  for- 
eign manufacturers  give  American  Importeis 
only  If  the  discounts  are  Justified  by  the  for- 
eign manufacturers  reduced  costs,  similar  to 
the  quantity  discount  provisions  applicable 
to  US.  manufacturers  under  the  Robinson- 
PiUman   Act. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  a.^  T 
iiave  attempted  to  indicate,  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  in  it.self  does  not  represent 
a  return  to  "the  discredited,  protectionist 
policies  which  inhibited  international 
trade  in  the  past."  These  policies  have 
been  discredited  and  rightly  .so.  I  real- 
ize, however,  that  certain  U.S.  companies 
or  industries  might  attempt  to  distort 
the  operation  of  the  Antidumping  Act 
in  a  fashion  that  would  have  a  protec- 
tionist result.  Such  activities  are  most 
reprehensible:  the  Treasury  Department 
has  full  authority  to  dismiss  such  actions 
and  should  exerci.se  this  authority.  Re- 
cent developments  at  the  GATT  meeting 
in  Geneva  raise  the  hopes  of  the  free 
world  that  the  so-called  Kennedy 
I'ound  of  tanfT  negotiations  will  result 
in  significant  tariff  reductions.  Nothing 
should  be  permitted  to  sacrifice  this  his- 
toric oppoitunity  to  implement  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

However,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  a 
properly  conceived  and  administered 
antidumping  statute  does  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  freer  international  trade. 
Rather,  it  is  fundamentally  a  recogni- 
tion that  intPinational  trade  cannot  be 
conducted  without  certain  ground  rules 
to  protect  tho.se  countries  and  manufac- 
turers from  the!)  more  predatory  and 
unscrupulouj,  competitors. 
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Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Tariff  Commission's  recent 
ruling  in  the  Portland  cement  antidump- 
ing case  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

1  he  PREiSlDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.> 

Exhibit  1 
How  Do  Othek  Countries  Approach 

DtTMPING 

Virtually  every  economically  developed  na- 
tion In  the  free  world  has  established  some 
me-ins  to  prevent  dumping.  Most  nations 
have  an  act  similar  to  our  Antidumping  Act. 
Some  countries,  such  as  Japan  and  Israel, 
regulate  dumping  along  with  other  Imports 
through  licensing,  qtiotas,  price  barriers,  or 
otherwise  prohibiting  Imports.  Communist 
countries  are  able  to  regulate  their  home 
market  prices  by  state  flat,  and  thvis  present 
special  problems  In  determining  dumping. 
In  short,  such  countries  do  not  need  anti- 
dumping acts. 

How  does  our  act  compare  with  those  of 
other  nations?  All  antidumping  acts  vary 
In  detail,  but  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  ours  Is 
generally  one  of  the  most  liberal  in  the 
world. 

The  standard  for  antidumping  acts  Is 
article  VI  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.     It  begins: 

'The  contracting  parties  recognize  that 
dumping,  by  which  products  of  one  country 
are  Introduced  into  the  commerce  of  another 
country  at  less  than  the  normal  value  ol  the 
products.  Is  to  be  condemned  If  It  causes  or 
threatens  material  Injury  to  an  established 
Industry  In  the  territory  of  a  contracting 
party  or  materially  ret.^rds  the  establishment 
Of  a  domestic  Industry." 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  board  of  trade 
performs  a  similar  function  as  the  Treasury 
and  Tariff  Commission  here.  Its  criteria  for 
finding  dumping  Is  danger  to  the  "national 
interest,  a  somewhat  broader  standard  than 
that  of  the  United  States  act.  and  It  may 
"vary  duties  of  customs  In  such  manner  as 
It  thinks  necessary"  to  counteract  dumping. 
Other  commonwealth  countries  also  use  the 
"public  interest"  concept:  Australia,  India. 
New  Zealand.  Nyasaland,  Rhodesia,  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  Canada  is  unique 
among  the  commonwealth  nations  in  not  re- 
quiring an  injury  finding.  All  that  is  re- 
quired la  that  the  dumped  goods  be  of  a  class 
or  kind  made  or  produced  in  substantial 
quantity  In  Canada — which  has  been  inter- 
preted as  10  percent  or  greater. 

Most  of  the  major  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  have  antidumping 
acts.  They  are  expressly  allowed  under 
article  91  ( 1)  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome.  France 
has  one  of  the  most  strict  antidumping  laws, 
as  it  allows  no  adjustment  of  price  for  differ- 
ing conditions  of  sale.  In  Belgium  there  Is 
no  Antidumping  Act  as  such,  but  the  same 
control  Is  achieved  by  broad  powers  by  which 
the  King  can  regulate  Imports  "when  the 
vital  Interests  of  the  country  are  in  peril." 

Other  European  countries  have  Antidump- 
ing Acts  similar  to  our  own.  Finland. 
Czechoslovakia,  and  West  Germany  have  rep- 
resentative antidumping  laws.  The  German 
Customs  Law  of  1961.  section  21,  provides: 
"The  Federal  Government  is  empowered  to 
levy  through  ordinance  antidumpting  duties 
on  Items  which  have  been  determined  to  be 
objects  of  a  dumping  action  and  the  amount 
of  the  duty  shall  be  in  the  amount  of  the 
dumping   margin." 

In  Sweden  a  material  Injury  must  be 
shown  before  dumping  can  be  found,  but 
Norway  permits  a  temporary  dumping  duty 
to  be  Imposed  until  an  Investigation  can 
be  made.  In  Switzerland  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil is  authorized  to  take  whatever  protective 


measures  are  necessary  If  the  economic  In- 
terests of  the  country  are  adversely  affected 
by  Imports.  "Dumping"  Is  presumed  for  any 
product  sold  for  20  percent  less  than  Swiss 
prices.  Austria,  likewise,  does  not  require  an 
Injury  finding. 

Spain  enacted  legislation  In  1963  authoriz- 
ing the  Government  to  impose  antidumping 
duties  on  merchandise  Imported  at  less  than 
•normal"  price,  which  might  subject  Spanish 
Industry  to  "unfaU-  competition'  A  Febru- 
ary 1963  Government  decree  Imposed  a 
"compensatory"  duty  on  a  variety  of  steel 
products  ranging  from  $6  66  to  $41  per  ton. 

In  Turkey  the  Council  of  Ministers  may 
"Impose  higher  duties  and  •  •  •  resort  to 
other  practices  "  to  prevent  dumping,  and 
the  Brazilian  act  Is  another  which  makes  no 
reference  to  Injury, 

This  discussion  does  not  purport  to  be  a 
thorough  review  of  all  the  antidumping  acts 
of  the  world.  These  examples  are  sufficient, 
however,  to  demonstrate  that  virtually  all' 
nations  recognize  the  evil  of  dumping,  and 
have  laws  and  practices  to  deal  with  it,  and 
to  show  that  the  provisions  of  our  act  are 
certainly  no  more  onerous,  and  are  often 
more  liberal,  than  those  of  other  countries. 

RECENT    DEVILOPMENTS 

Through  official  action  and  through  pri- 
vate understandings  the  European  countries 
are  now  attempting  to  attack  dumping  and 
other  low-priced  competition  In  their  home 
markets,  especially  In  steel  products.  The 
following  discussion  outlines  recent  devel- 
opments: 

/.  Government  action 
Germany:  Section  21  of  the  German  cus- 
toms law  of  1961,  which  went  Into  effect 
on  January  1,  1962,  provides  that  "The  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  empowered  to  levy 
through  ordinance  antidumping  duties  on 
Items  which  have  been  determined  to  be 
objects  of  a  dumping  action  and  the  amount 
of  the  duty  shall  be  In  the  amount  of  the 
dumping  margin." 

This  authority  Is.  of  course,  quite  general 
and  the  German  Parliament  Is  now  consid- 
ering more  detailed  proposed  leglslaUon  on 
dumping.  The  Government,  In  carrying 
out  lu  authority,  has.  In  fact,  been  follow- 
ing the  procedures  which  are  set  out  in  the 
proposed  legislation.  Three  investigations 
have  been  conducted  by  the  Mlnlstery  of 
Economics. 

One  case  Involved  polyethylene  from  the 
United  States.  No  decision  was  ever 
reached,  but  duties  on  polyethylene  were 
raised  throughout  the  EEC  In  retaliation  for 
the  U^.-lncreased  duties  on  carpets  and 
glass,  which  presumably  made  the  anti- 
dumping question  moot. 

Another  Involved  textiles  from  Spain. 
This  was  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Ministry  prior  to  a  decision  establishing  the 
amount  of  dumping  duties. 

The  third  case  Is  most  Interesting.  The 
German  Cabinet  had  been  Investigating 
charges  of  dumping  by  JapcUiese  producers 
of  fcrrochrome  and  ferromanganese  through- 
out the  fall  of  1962  and,  on  Febru- 
ary 22.  1963,  a  decision  was  reached 
to  impose  dumping  duties  on  the  Importa- 
tion of  these  products  from  Japan  amounting 
to  160  dm.  per  metric  ton  on  ferromanga- 
nese and  180  dm.  per  metric  ton  on  ferro- 
chrome  (London  Financial  Times,  Feb.  22, 
1963).  These  duties  amounted  to  roughly 
15  percent  of  the  cost,  Insurance,  and  freight 
value  of  the  Imports  which,  when  added  to 
the  ordinary  7-percent  ad  valorem  duty  and 
4-percent  turnover  tax.  put  a  burden  of 
about  25  percent  on  Japanese  Imports.  This 
burden.  It  was  reported,  would  bring  the 
price  of  the  J.ipanese  Imports  nearly  up  to 
German  homemarket  prices  (London  Metal 
Bulletin.  Feb  26.  1963.  p.  20).  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Japanese  producers  had  been  at- 
tempting    to     satisfy     the     West     German 
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Government  of  their  Intention  not  t/^  - 
turb  Uie  German  market  and  at  a  nT  '^ 
lu  February  of  1963  they  determined  ^"^ 
strict     exports     to     Germany.     Immert.  .^" 
after  the  decision  to  Impose  dumpine  rtf ,  ^ 
was  annoxmced,  the  Japanese  made  a  th 
point    proposal    to    West    Germany    ,i.'^" 
suspend    all   exports   of    fcrroallovs'  thri,.  ? 
June    1963:    (2.    to    restrict   exports  ^^J 
tons  of  each  alloy  per  month  after  Jul'r 
(3)    to   raise   the  export  prices  to  the  i.*^ 
of   German   homemarket  prices.  ** 

This  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  0«m, 
Government,    and    1    week    after   the  d^ 
slon  to  impose  dumping  duties    the  enii   " 
tlon  of  these  duties  was  "Indennltelv  ri^!!" 
poned"     (London    Metal    Bulletin     M.ir    ," 
1963.  p.  18;  Japan  Economic  Journal  Mar  \' 
1963).     Apparently  the  J.ipanese  are  d«., 
mined    to    keep    their    side    of    the   bar^^^l" 
Foreign   purchasers   of  Japanese  ferroaU^' 
have    been    urged    by    the   producers   notT 
shift  the  destination  of  shipments  to  w> 
Germany,  a  practice  which  had  apparent'! 
been  common   la  the  past.     The  produ"  ^ 
in  fact  intend  to  Insert  clauses  of  this  ten;^ 
In  their  sales  contracts  (Japan  Metal  Bu'i. 
tin.  Mar.  16,  1963). 

Finally,  the  "Preparatory  Committee'-  of 
the  "Ferro-Manganese  Alloy  steel  Cartei 
will  require  exporters  to  certify  and  guaran 
tee  the  final  destinations  of  their  ferroa'loT 
exports.  A  similar  mea.sure  has  been  taken 
by  the  'Ferro-Chrome  Cartel"  (Japan  Mm: 
Bulletin.  Mar.  28,  1963.  p.  3). 

Spain:  At  least  one  country— Spain— took 
action  in  1963  that  gives  every  appearanw 
of  a  measure  to  counteract  the  dumpiM  of 
steel  products  by  ECSC  producers.  By  a  la. 
(Law  No.  1  I960.  May  1.  I960,  published '- 
the  Offlcl.il  Bulletin  of  May  14.  1960),  enact^ 
In  I960  the  Spanish  Government  was  au- 
thorized to  Impose  "antidumping"  dutl«  on 
merchandise  Imported  at  less  than  in 
"normal"  price,  which  might  subject  Spaoijii 
industry  to  "unfair  competition."  Dtcnt 
161  1963  (published  In  the  Official  Bulleua 
of  Feb.  1,  1963),  Invoking  this  power  la- 
posed  "compensatory"  duties  on  a  who 
range  of  steel  products  Including  ingot 
plate,  colls,  shapes,  wire  rod.s.  bars,  strip  and 
wire.  These  duties  ranged  from  .•86fl  pet 
metric  ton  on  ingots,  to  $41  on  certain  triw 
of  wire.  '^ 

While  the  decree  imposed  a  compensatory 
duty  of  $16  60  per  metric  ton  on  wire  rod. 
this   In    fact   made   no   change  in   the  dutj 
assessed  on  this  product.     By  decree  2301 
1962  of  September  8,   1962.  acting  on  com- 
plaints that  had  been  received,  the  Govern- 
ment had  already  imposed  an  Identical  ad- 
ditional duty  on  Imports  of  steel  wire  roOt 
While  the  basis  for  these  complaints  la  no! 
recited  In  the  decree,  it  Is  worth  noting  that 
the  ECSC   export   price   of   wire  rod,  which 
was  between  $132  and  $140  In  January  1960. 
before  the  new  Spanish  customs  tnrlff  went 
into  effect  In  May  of  that  year,  had  dropped 
to  $105-$107  In  January  1961.  to  $88-$90  In 
January  1962.  and  down  to  $80~$83  in  Janu- 
ary 1963  (llth  General  Repjort  on  the  Activi- 
ties   of    the    Conununlty.    provisional   tex;. 
table  50  (1963)  ).    The  September  1962  date 
of  the  decree  imposing  the  additional  duty 
on  wire  rods  suggests  that  the  Spanish  pro- 
ducers were  seeking  protection  against  these 
low-priced   (and,  as  the  Treasury  Ondlngs  In 
8t«el   wire   rod   cases   now   before  the  Tarlfl 
Commls.slon  suggest,  dumped)  Imports. 

Austria:  Austria  enacted  a  new  antidump- 
ing ordinance  last  summer.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce's  Bureau  of 
International  Commerce,  the  Austrians  have 
in  the  past  given  the  threat  of  dumping  ai 
reason  for  not  liberalizing  their  trade  pollcle*. 
The  new  antidumping  legislation  l'»  con- 
nected with  Austria's  new  policy  of  liberal- 
izing trade,  which  will  begin  to  come  Into 
effect  sometime  In  1963. 

The  antldvmiplng  law  of  June  7,  1962, 
established  an  Advi.sory  Council  on  Dump- 
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Reconstruction.  The  Council  is  to  prepare 
g  list  of  goods  which  may  be  affected  by 
dumping:  the  list  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted In   the  summer  of   1963. 

I^ance:  France  enacted  antidumping  leg- 
islation In  early  1959.  The  legislation  pro- 
vides for  the  levy  of  dumping  duties  on  mer- 
chandise sold  In  France  at  prices  below  the 
home  market  price,  which  causes  Injury  In 
I^rance.  The  upper  limit  of  dumping  duties 
15  the  amount  of  the  dumping  margin.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  International  Com- 
merce, the  French  have  apparently  been 
quite  active  In  combating  dumping,  partlcu- 
l.irly  of  chemical  and  petroleum  products 

United  Kingdom:  The  United  Kingdom 
has  taken  antidumping  action  against  chem- 
ical products  exported  by  particular  firms  In 
Spain.  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 

ECSC:  The  ECSC  has  complained  to  the 
Japanese  Trade  Ministry  against  steel  prod- 
jct  dumping,  and  the  Trade  Ministry  has 
agreed  to  Investigate  (London  Financial 
Times.  Jan  12.  1963).  It  was  alleged  that 
•he  Japanese  were  selling  steel  wire  rods  at 
180  per  metric  ton.  delivered — below  their 
home  market  price  (London  Metal  Bulletin, 
Jan.  18.  1963);  complaints  also  were  made 
ibout  low-priced  sales  of  hot  colls  and  ferro 
alloys.  Japanese,  Soviet,  and  British  sales 
of  steel  products  had  been  reportedly  run- 
ning between  15  and  13  percent  below 
ECSC  published  prices  (Business  Week.  Mar 
30   1963). 

Dumping  charges  by  European  steel  mak- 
ers were  reportedly  made  at   a  meeting  on 
.Kpril   5.    1963;    the    specific    products    com- 
plained against    were   rebars,   light   sections, 
and  wire  rods  (American  Metal  Market,  Mar. 
27.  19631.    nils  meeting  may  well  have  been 
the  outgrowth    of    a    high    authority    letter 
sent  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  asking  the 
Appointment  of  a  special  commission  to  in- 
vestigate  whether   low-priced    sales   of   st*el 
ire  the  result  of  dumping   (American  Metal 
Market.  Jan    24,  1963).     This  commission.  It 
has  been  reported.  Is  studying  dumping  leg- 
lilatlon  throughout  the  community  and  in 
other  countries,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  tis- 
certalning    the   effectiveness   of   such    meas- 
ures (ECSC  Daily   Bulletin,  Nos.  2874    2875 
2876.  Mar.  26,  27.  28.   1963). 

Presumably  moved  by  these  complaints. 
;he  ECSC  hiu,  taken  action,  Tlie  Council  of 
Ministers  h,«  instructed  the  high  authority 
to  ask  the  British,  Japanese,  and  Austrian 
Governments  to  stop  their  steel  producers 
rrom  dumping  into  the  Common  Market,  and 
to  study  measures  to  be  taken  against  So- 
viet Imports  (American  Metal  Market  Mav 
6    1963).  ' 

II  Unofficial  cartel"  arrangements 
European  steel  producers  have  not  limited 
themselves  to  reliance  on  such  official  meas- 
ure* as  have  i>een  described  above  At  least 
two  Informal  -carter'  agreements  with 
BrlUln.  and  with  Japan  — have  been  made 
with  the  object  of  dividing  up  world  steel 
markets  and  preventing  price  competition. 

Great  Britain:  Complaints  about  British 
dumping  of  steel  products  in  the  ECSC  began 
to  be  heard  In  the  fall  of  1962,  Specifically, 
German  producers  complained  of  British 
sales  of  cold-rolled  colls  In  the  Community 
»t  »I07  per  ton  fob.  as  compared  with  the 
price  of  $130  per  ton  fob.  to  British  pur- 
^^hasers  These  Brltl.sh  sales  were  undercut- 
ting even  the  Japanese  price  of  $117  per  ton 
delivered  in  Europe  (American  Metal  Mrt- 
»«,  Oct  4,  1962  Oct,  16,  1962  )  It  was 
estimated  that  the  British  were  also  selling 
Rat  steel  In  Europe  at  10  percent  below 
European  prices,  and  these  sales  were  crlti- 
^ized  by  Frenc  h  producers,  who  met  with  the 
Hi-itish  producers  apparentlv  to  discuss  the 
question  of  British  "dumping"  (American 
Metal  Market,  Nov.  14.  1962.  Nov.  27,  1962) 
nie  charges  of  dumping  were  denied  by  the 
onush   producers,    who   suggested    that    the 


low-priced    sales   were    made    by    merchants 
whose  pricing  cannot   be  controlled   by  the 
producers   (London  Financial  Times    Dec    1 
1962).  ■ 

The  US    Embassy  in  London  reported  to 
the   Bureau    of    International    Commerce    In 
Washington  that  at  a  Joint  meeting  of  the 
BritLsh   Iron   and  St^el   Federation   and   the 
Steel  Federations  of  the   ECSC   in   Paris   an 
unpublished    "gentleman's    agreement"    was 
reached,  both  sides  agreeing  not  to  undercut 
each    other's    prices    In    each    other's    home 
markets.     The    London    Metal    Bulletin    re- 
ix)rted   on   February    19,    1963,   that    the   ex- 
istence  of  such   agreements   had    been    con- 
firmed  by   statements  of  Dr    Hans-Gunther 
Sohl.  president  of  the  German  Iron  and  Steel 
Federation,    and    Sir    Julian    Pode    and    Sir 
Richard    Summers,    important    British    steel 
firm  officers.     The  agreement  was  motivated 
by  the  then  apparent  imminence  of  Britain's 
entry  Into  the  Common  Market.     But    its  the 
London  Financial  "Hmes  reported  on  March 
12,  1963.  the  collapse  of  Britain's  application 
has   not   affected   the   agreement   reached   in 
December. 

The  agreement  will  remain  in  force  In  spite 
of  strong  pressures  to  Increase  sales  of  Brit- 
ish steel  on  the  European  Continent;  British 
mills    are    worJcing    at    below    three-fourths 
capacity,   and   cut-price   selling  enabled    the 
Brltl.sh  to  Increase  their  European  sales  from 
271,000  tons  in  1961   to  439.000  tons  in  1962 
But  leaders  of  British  Industry,  the  London 
Times  reported  on  February  27,  1963,  t)elleve 
the   agreement    •will    now   be  of  Inestimable 
value  in  achieving  the  medium-term  object 
of  preventing  "dumping-  until  steel  demand 
once  again   catches  up  with   supply,"     Con- 
tinuation  of  the   agreement   has   been   con- 
firmed  by  Sir  Julian  Pode,  president  of  the 
British  Iron  and  Steel  Federation   (American 
Metal   Market,   Apr,   2,    1963).      On    April   26 
1963.  the  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  that 
the  agreement  covers  sheet,  tinplate    welded 
steel  pipe  and  wire  rods,  "all  major  items  in 
foreign    trade,'-     The    same    storv    reported 
that  Continental  mills  had  in  fact"  refused  to 
sell    billets,    wire    rod    and    sheet    in    Great 
Britain  at  prices  below  the  British  prices 

Japan:  In  a  speech  he  made  in  Bonn  on 
February  14,  Dr,  Richard  Risser,  chairman  of 
NelderrheinLschc  Hutte,  one  of  the  big  Ger- 
man rod  producers  and  a  subsldiarv  of  Thys- 
sen,  described  the  British-German" deal  as  a 
■gentleman-s  agreement"  and  added  that  a 
similar  agreement  had  been  reached  with  the 
Japanese    (London   Time.-;,   Feb    27.    1963), 

More  recent  reports  confirm  the  cartel 
agreement  with  Japan.  According  to  the 
April  15,  1963,  issue  of  Purchasing  Week,  a 
cartel  has  already  been  formed  covering 
exportii  of  small  diameter  pipe,  and  wire  rod 
is  under  rtLscusslon  The  storv  quotes  the 
general  manager  of  the  Foreign"  Affairs  Divi- 
sion of  Yawata.  one  of  the  big  four  Japa- 
nese producers,  as  saying;  "There  have  been 
discussions  going  on  to  bring  abfMit  .some 
sort  of  cooperation  regarding  raw  materials 
and  the  distribution  of  finished  g(X)ds.  Tliey 
concern  not  only  the  American  market,  but 
other  areas  of  keen  competition." 

This  has  been  denied  by  French  and  British 
spokesmen,  but  confirmed  by  Japanese 
•Industry  and  diplomatic  sources  in  Tokyo." 
The  details  of  the  agreement  .show  that 
it  will  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  US. 
market.  The  authoritative  ECSC  Dally 
Bulletin  reported  on  April  17,  1963,  that  'An 
agreement  has  been  reached  (among  ECSC 
and  Japanese  producers)  •  •  •  to  have  a 
bearing  on  the  course  to  follow  on  the  export 
markets  and.  in  particular,  on  the  policy  for 
exports  to  the  United  States  •  •  •  (and) 
will  thus  have  a  bearing  on  the  conditions 
at  which  goods  are  offered  on  the  U.S.  steel 
market,  on  products  and  probably  on  mar- 
keting areas." 

According  to  the  Engineering  News  Record 
of  April  18,  1963,  the  agreement  "fixes  price 
floors,  limits  tonnages  and  divides  the  U.S. 
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market  geographically.  The  Europeans  will 
sell  in  the  east,  as  far  west  as  Chicago  and  the 
Gulf  region,  while  Japanese  will  sell  in 
the  western  half  of  the  United  States  This 
generally  stipulates  sales  areas  already 
established.' 

While  European  sources  have  refused  to 
conhrm  the  report  one  source  conceded  that 
.such  a  cartel  -  would  be  an  exceedinglv  logical 
development,  but  this  isnt  the  sort  of  thiiiK 
we  d  be  apt  to  publicize." 

A  Japanese  steel  industry  mission  lu  fact 
has  just  visited  Europe  to  continue  negotia- 
ilon.s  toward  an  understanding  "avoiding 
market  disruptions'  (American  Metal  Mar- 
ket. Apr.  30,  19631  . 

Exhibit  2 
US    Tariff  Commission, 
Washington.  DC,  April  19.   1963. 
TC  publication  87   (AA1921-25). 

PORTLAND    CEMENT    IROM    THE    DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

Determination  of  likelihood  of  injury 
On  January  21.  1963.  the  US.  Tariff  Com- 
mission was  advLsed  by  the  Acting  Assist^^^nt 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  portland 
cement,  other  than  white,  nonstalnlng  port- 
land  cement,  from  the  Dominican  Republic  Is 
being,  or  is  likely  to  be.  sold  in  the  United 
States  at  less  than  fair  value  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Antidumping  Act.  1921  as 
amended.  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  201(a)  of  the  Antidumping 
Act  (19  U.S,C,  160(a)).  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion Instituted  an  Investigation  to  determine 
whether  an  industry  in  the  United  States  is 
being  or  is  likely  to  be  Injured,  or  is  pre- 
sented fiom  being  established,  bv  reason  of 
the  importation  of  such  merchand'lse  into  the 
United  States, 

Notice  of  the  institution  of  the  investiga- 
tion was  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
(28  F,R.  882  1  No  public  hearing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  investigation  was  ordered  bv 
the  Commission,  but  interested  parties  wer'e 
referred  to  section  208.4  of  the  Commission  s 
Rules  of  Practice  and  Procedure  (27  FR 
12117)  which  provides  that  interested  parties 
may,  within  15  days  aft«r  the  date  of  publi- 
cation of  the  Commission's  notice  of  investi- 
gation in  the  Federal  Register,  request  that 
a  public  hearing  be  held,  stating  reasons  for 
the  request. 

One  request  for  a  liearing  was  filed.  How- 
ever, the  Commission  noted  that  a  good  and 
sufficient  rea.son  for  holding  a  hearing  in 
connection  with  the  investigation  had  not 
been  advanced  as  required  by  section  208  4  of 
its  rules,  and.  as  adequate  information  was 
obtained  from  other  sources,  no  hearing  was 
held. 

In  arriving  at  a  determination  in  this  case, 
due  consideration  was  given  by  the  Com- 
mission to  all  written  submissions  from  in- 
terested parties  and  all  factual  Information 
obtained   by   the   Commission's   staff. 

On  the  basis  of  the  investigation,  the  Com- 
mission (Chairman  Dorfman  dissenting)'  has 
determined  that  an  industry  in  the  United 
St.ates  is  likely  to  be  injured  by  reason  of  the 
importation  of  portland  cement,  other  than 
white,  nonstalnlng  portland  cement,  from 
the  Dominican  Republic,  sold  at  less  than 
fair  value  within  the  meaning  of  the  Anil- 
dumping  Act.  1921.  as  amended. 

Majority  stateinent  of  reasons 
The  imports  of  portland  cement  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  sold  at  less  than  fair 
value  were  entered  largely  at  the  port  of 
New  York.  The  imports  entered  at  that 
port  were  marketed  almost  exclusively  In  the 
metropolitan  area  of  New  York  City.  For 
purposes  of  this  determination  this  area 
constitutes  a  "competitive  market  area." 
The  domestic  plants  that  have  historically 


'  The   views  of  Chairman   Dorfman   follow 
the  statement  of  reasons  of  the  majority. 
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supplied  Portland  cement  In  this  competi- 
tive area  and  in  recent  years  have  sold  stib- 
staatlal  quantities  of  cement  there  are  con- 
sidered to  constitute  "an  Industry"  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Antidumping  Act. 

The  Antidumping  Act  is  designed,  not  to 
restrict  competition  from  Imports  as  such, 
but.  by  providing  appropriate  control  over 
sales  of  Imported  articles  at  less  than  fair 
value,  to  bolster  the  forces  supporting  a 
healthy  competition  within  the  domestic 
economy.  Competition  from  abroad,  as 
such.  Is  countenanced  under  the  antidump- 
ing legislation  Price  competition  re- 
flecting Improved  technology,  Increased 
efficiency,  and  superior  types  of  marketing — 
each  redounding  to  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
suming public  and  each  contributing  to  the 
vigor  of  the  national  economy — Is  compati- 
ble with  the  legislation  here  concerned. 
None  of  these  virtues,  however,  are  reflected 
In  the  price  of  Imports  sold  at  less  than  fair 
value.  When  such  Imports  cause,  or  are 
Ukely  to  cause.  Injury  to  a  domestic  Indus- 
try, remedial  action  Is  mandatory. 

The  Dominican  producer  has  the  capacity 
to  sell  considerably   increased   quantities  of 
Portland   cement   In   the   United   States  and 
has  sufBclent  motivation  to  do  so.     In  recent 
years  the  Dominican  market  has  provided  an 
outlet   sufficient   to  take  only  about  half  of 
the    potential   production    of    that   country's 
cement    plant.      Even    with    substantial    ex- 
ports.   It   has   generally   operated   with   con- 
siderable  excess   capacity.     Through   a  form 
of    price    discrimination — l.e  ,    through    sales 
at   prices  below   those  charged  In  the  home 
market — but    at    prices   sufficiently    high    to 
cover  out-of-pocket  costs  and  to  make  a  posi- 
tive contribution  to  net  return,  the  Domini- 
can   producer    can    achieve    more    complete 
utilization  of  plant  capacity  and  a  lowering 
of  average  unit  costs.     His  Inducement  to  at- 
tain a  level  of  output  approaching  full  ca- 
pacity   therefore    is    strong.      Consequently, 
the  very  substantial  market  In  the  New  York 
metropolitan   area   constitutes   a  continuing 
and  attractive  lure  for  the  Dominican  man- 
agement seeking  to  expand  production  and 
reduce  costs.    Indeed,  the  Instant  case  repre- 
sents   the    second    occasion    In    which    the 
Treasury  Department  has  advised  the  Com- 
mission that  Portland  cement  from  the  Do- 
minican   Republic    was    being    sold    In    the 
United  States  at  less  than  fair  value. 

Somewhat  comparable  circumstances  cause 
the    domestic    producers    of    cement    which 
customarily  supply  the  New  York  metropoli- 
tan market  to  be  vulnerable  to  competition 
from   Imports  sold   in   the   United    SUtes   at 
less    than  fair   value.     In   recent   years   pro- 
ducers supplying  this  market  have  generally 
operated    at    about    70    percent    of    capacity. 
Not  only  do  sales  of  Imported  cement  at  less 
than  fair  value  tend  to  represa  prices  In  that 
marketing    area    but    It    is    also   dlfHcult    for 
domestic  producers  to  compete  therewith  In- 
asmuch as  the  price  Is   based  not  on  lower 
costs      but      on      discrimination.     Domestic 
manufacturers,  moreover,  are  precluded  from 
making  as  complete  use  of  their  productive 
facilities  as  they  would  be  able  to  do  In  the 
absence    of    such    competition.     The    Injury 
that  Is  likely  to  b«  sustained  thereby  would 
be  reflected  In  continuing  market  Instability 
and    higher    production    costs.     Because    of 
both  legal  and  economic  restraints,  however, 
domestic  producers  would  be   unable  to  In- 
crease volume  by  resort  to  the  same  kind  of 
price  discrimination. 

Uttle  has  occurred  in  recent  months  to 
alter  the  situation  that  has  twice  given  rise 
to  sales  m  the  United  States  of  Dominican 
Portland  cement  at  less  than  fair  value.  The 
capacity  and  incentive  for  making  such 
shipments  remain.  Domestic  producers  will 
be  no  less  vulnerable  In  the  future  than  they 
have  been  to  date.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission,  therefore,  the  portland  cement 
Industry  serving  the  New  York  metropolitan 
market  is  Ukely  to  be  Injured  by  reason  of 


Importation    of    such    cement    sold    In    the 
United  States  at  less  than  fair  value. 
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VTIWS  OF  CHAIRM.^N  DORFMAN 

Like  the  other  Commissioners,  I  do  not 
find  that  Imports  of  Etomlnlcan  cement  are 
causing  Injury  In  either  of  the  two  major 
U.S.  markets  In  which  such  cement  has  been 
sold,  viz.  Metropolitan  New  York  City  and 
Puerto  Rico.  Also,  like  them.  I  do  not  And 
that  such  Imports  are  likely  to  cause  Injury 
to  the  cement  producers  in  Puerto  Rico. 
However,  I  do  not  agree  with  their  conclu- 
sion that  evidence  now  before  the  Commis- 
sion Justifies  a  finding  that  Imports  of 
Dominican  cement  "at  less  than  fair  value" 
are  likely  to  cause  Injury  to  the  domestic 
producers  who  sell  cement  In  the  Metropoli- 
tan New  York  City  area. 

It  is  my  view,  based  on  the  facts  obtained 
la  this  Investigation,  that  no  Industry  In 
the  United  SUtes  Is  being,  or  Is  likely  to  be 
Injured,  or  Is  prevented  from  being  estab- 
lished, by  reason  of  the  Importation  at  less 
than  fair  value  of  portland  cement  from  the 
Dominican  Republic.  I  shall  address  myself, 
however,  primarily  to  the  Issue  on  which  I 
am  in  disagreement  with  the  majority. 

The  sale  of  imported  articles  "at  less  than 
fair  value"  is  not  Ipso  facto  Injurious  to  a 
domestic  industry.  Indeed,  the  Commission 
only  today  reported  lu  unanimous  finding 
that  such  a  sale  of  technical  vanillin  from 
Canada  neither  caused  or  was  likely  to  cause 
Injury  to  an  Industry  In  the  United  States. 
The  Antidumping  Act  was  never  Intended  to 
prevent,  or  even  to  deter,  imports  merely  be- 
cause they  are  sold  at  less  than  fair  value. 
To  hold  otherwise  would  be  Untamount  to 
contending  that  the  Congress  has  Imposed  a 
useless  function  on  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  concluded  a  previous  anti- 
dumping Investigation  concerning  portland 
cement  from  the  Dominican  Republic  on 
April  18.  1962.  It  then  unanimously  deter- 
mined that  "an  IndusUy  In  the  United  SUtes 
Is  not  being,  and  Is  not  likely  to  be.  Injured 
*  •  *  by  reason  of  the  Importation  of  port- 
land  cement  •  •  •  from  the  Etomlnlcan  Re- 
public, sold  at  less  than  fair  value."  The 
Commission  observed  further:  "The  evidence 
does  not  Indicate  any  predatory  motivation 
on  the  part  of  the  Importers.  Accordingly, 
there  Is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  Indicate 
that  a  domestic  Industry  Is  likely  to  be  In- 
jured by  reason  of  the  ImporUtlon  of  port- 
land  cement  from  the  Dominican  Republic 
that  Is  sold  below  Its  fair  value."  The  Com- 
mission noted  also  that  any  Injury  to  domes- 
tic Portland  cement  plants  that  have  his- 
torically supplied  the  so-called  compeUtlve 
market  areas  (Metropolitan  New  York  City 
and  Puerto  Rico)    was  "Inconsequential." 

The  sales  below  fair  value  of  Dominican 
cement  in  the  New  York  area  that  were  under 
review  In  the  aforementioned  Investigation 
were  equivalent  to  only  a  small  fraction  of 
1  percent  of  the  total  shipments  of  domestic 
mills  (to  all  markets)  that  supplied  the  New 
York  area  In  1961.  They  were  also  equiva- 
lent to  about  4  percent  of  the  shipments  by 
those  mills  solely  to  the  New  York  area;  and 
to  about  10  percent  of  their  shipments  to 
the  New  York  area  during  the  period  In  1961 
when  the  Dominican  cement  was  Imported 
Into  that  area. 

The  ImporU  of  Dominican  cement  Into  the 
New  York  area  at  less  than  fair  value  that 
are  the  subject  of  thu  Investigation  all  en- 
tered In  1962  They  were  equivalent  to  less 
than  one-third  of  1  percent  of  the  total  ship- 
ments of  mills  (to  all  markets)  that  supplied 
the  New  York  area  In  1962;  to  less  than 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  of  the  shipments 
of  those  mills  solely  to  the  New  York  area, 
and  to  less  than  I'a  percent  of  their  shipl 
ments  to  that  area  during  the  period  In  1962 
when  the  Dominican  cement  was  imported 
Into  that  area. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing.  It  is  significant 
that    the    Commission    unanimously    found 


neither    Injury,    nor    the   likelihood  th. 
arising  out  of  the  sales  of  Dominican  I   "^^ 
In   »h-  M-..,  v„.i. ,_    '^*'' ceini«» 


in  the  New  York  area  In  1961  wher^*°**"* 
majority  now  finds  "likelihood-  of  in..  "* 
that  area.  "J"^  la 

Following   issuance  of  a   Customs  Bn~. 
order,  effective  September  12.  1962   to 
hold  appraisement  of  portland  cement^^' 
the  Dominican  Republic,  there  have  be»n°°' 
imports  of  such  cement  into  the  Newv  "^ 
area.      Further,    counsel    for    the   New  v    . 
Importer  (lYlangle  Cement  Co.)   advised^* 
Commission  that  said  "Importer  has  no  f 
ther  interest  In  Importing  cement  from  t'Jf" 
Dominican   Republic  or   anywhere  else    .. 
the  Domlnlc.tn  mill  has  averred  that  it  t 
no    cement    to    sell    to    continent.-^l    xjn^ 
States  and  no  plans  to  sell  there  " 

There  Is  no  evidence  in  the  Commla«inn. 
possession  to  support  Uie  position  that  ^ 
most  recent   Imports  of   Dominican  c*m..! 
into    the    New    York   area   at    less   than  S 
value    operated    In    any    appreciable  a^JZ 
either   lai    to  depres.s  the  general  price  Wv!i 
of  domestic  cement  sold  in  that  area  beio, 
the   level    tliat  would   have  occurred  in  th 
absence  of  such  sales  or   (b)    to  reduce  »d' 
preclably    the    volume   of   sales  of  dome«'v 
cement  In  that  area.     The  Triangle  Cement 
Co.   marketed    the   bulk   of    the   cement  la 
ported  Into  the  Port  of  New  York  in  19S" 
and    It    sold    all    of    Us    imported    cemfnt 
whether   from   the   Dominican   Republic  ..t 
less  than  fair  value)  or  from  Belgium  w«,t 
Germany,    or    Italy    (at    fair    value)    at  tht 
same  price. 

The  Dominican  cement  plant  which  thj 
Commission  has  had  under  consideration  h 
the  pre.«;ent  antidumping  Investigation  b 
physically  the  same  plant  that  the  CommU- 
Fion  had  under  consideration  In  Its  earlier 
antidumping  Investigation.  That  pia« 
however.  Is  now  principally  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  new  Dominican  Government- 
a  government  that  has  given  no  Indication 
of  Intent  to  engage  In  predatory  pricing 
practices  In  Its  sale  of  cement  to  the  United 
States 

The  EKimlnlcan  plant  is  presently  be'ac 
operated  below  Its  full  capacity,  which  li 
estimated  at  about  18  million  barrels  an- 
nually ■  Counsel  who  represents  the  Domin- 
ican cement  company  has  submitted  a  sUt6 
ment  from  the  firm  to  the  efl'ect  that  it 
anticipates  that  Increased  home  consumption 
plus  Increased  sales  to  other  markets  In  the 
Caribbean  area  will  utilize  all  of  the  planfi 
capacity  In  the  foreseeable  future.  In  any 
event,  there  is  no  ba.sls  for  assuming  th«t 
the  Dominican  plant,  merely  because  it  hai 
unused  capacity,  win  be  under  great  pres- 
sure and  temptation  to  export  to  the  United 
States  cement  In  such  quantities,  at  prlcei 
less  than  fair  value,  as  to  cause  Injury  to 
US.  mills.  The  view  that  the  most  likelj 
destination  of  such  exports  would  be  to  the 
New  York  area  Is  even  a  less  plausible  con- 
jecture. 

Since  the  last  shipments  of  Dominican 
cement  entered  the  port  of  New  York,  ihit 
port  has  become  one  of  the  least  attractive 
of  the  major  US.  markets  for  Imported 
cement.  Prices  in  that  area  declined  sharp- 
ly early  this  year,  after  a  new  cement  pUnt 
came   into  operation   in   Ravena.  NY.      Tht 
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'  Based  on  3  kilns,  2  of  which  have  an 
annual  capacity  of  0  45  million  barrels  each. 
and  one  of  which  has  an  annual  capacity 
of  0  9  million  barrels.  This  combination  of 
units  enables  the  plant  to  operate  efficiently 
at  several  different  levels  of  output;  It  li 
not  obliged  to  operate  at  Its  peak  capacity 
In   order    to  maintain   high    efficiency. 

Mt  U  a  modern  automated  plant  th«t 
serves  not  only  the  New  York  metropolian 
area  but  also  other  Atlantic  coast  poru  from 
Boston  to  Fort  Lauderdale  Its  two  giant 
kilns,  with  a  toUl  capacity  of  10  million  bar- 
rels annually,  are  the  largest  ever  built  in 
North  America. 


^  of  domestic  cement  In  the  New  York 
^  U  currenUy  »>elow  the  price  at  which 
o^lnlcan  cement  was  sold  there  last  year 
^^  It  entered  at  less  than  fair  Talue. 
noroinlcan  cement  could  not  now  be  mar- 
Itted  there  except  at  a  still  lower  price.  The 
orice  of  domestic  cement  In  bulk  is  now  even 
lower  In  the  New  York  area  than  In  several 
oiiier  0  3  ports  Into  which  foreign  cement 
has  entered. 

All  of  the  Dominican  cement  that  was 
imported  Into  the  New  York  area  has  been 
jppraised  and  so  may  not  be  subjected  to 
dumping  duties.  Therefore,  the  most  direct 
consequence  of  the  majority  decision  will  be 
tjj«  imposition  of  a  heavy  dumping  duty  on 
fi^  hapIeM  Puerto  Rican  concern  that  im- 
ported Dominican  cement  at  less  than  fair 
Jljjue.  This  assessment  will  occur  notwlth- 
rtandlng  that  no  cement  producer  In  Puerto 
juco  pressed  a  claim  of  injury,  or  the  likeli- 
hood thereof,  arising  out  of  the  imports  of 
Uje  Dominican  cement,  and  notwithstanding 
tHat  no  member  of  the  Commission  found 
m  tMs  investigation  that  such  imports  re- 
lulted  In  Injury  or  the  likelihood  thereof  to 
Puerto  Rlcan  cement  producers.  Penalizing 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  importer  will  have  no  as- 
e«rulnable  effect  in  deterring  future  Im- 
port* of  Dominican  cement  into  the  New 
Tork  are*. 

The  foregoing    determination    and    sute- 
jnent  of  reasons  are  published  pursuant  to 
tectlon  201(c)  of  the  Antidumping  Act,  1921, 
as  amended 
By  the  Commission: 

DoNN  N   Bent. 

Secretary. 


In  common  with  other  bills  Intro- 
duced. It  embraces  these  principles:  it 
is  a  voluntary  plan  which  can  be  entered 
into  or  disregarded  by  the  farmer;  it  is 
based  upon  a  land  retirement  system 
with  those  entering  the  program  becom- 
ing entiUed  to  benefits  payable  in  kind 
or  in  cash  for  nonproduction  of  crops 
and  with  suitable  restrictions  as  to  un- 
due, harmful  concentration  of  retired 
acres;  and  it  is  based  upon  a  market 
economy  for  price  supports  and  similar 
benefits. 


POSTREFERENDUM   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
page  in  the  history  of  farm  legislation 
covering  the  Freeman  wheat  plan  has 
been  torn  out  and  discarded.  The 
Freeman-Cochrane  supply  management 
theory  has  been  rejected  by  the  Ameri- 
on  farmer.  Its  mandatory  provisions, 
strict  controls  and  restrictions,  and  its 
obyious  purpose  to  serve  as  a  foimdation 
for  a  similar  plan  in  other  agricultural 
fields  have  been  repudiated.  They  have 
proved  to  be  a  fertile  source  of  discus- 
sion and  speculation.  But  that  is  be- 
hind us. 

Congress  now  has  a  mandate,  which 
IS  to  consider  and  devise  an  acceptable 
and  workable  plan. 

With  the  idea   of  having   before  the 
Congress  a  concrete  proposal  as  a  start- 
ing point  toward  the  goal  of  .such  a  plan, 
I  have  joined  the  senior  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper  1  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  which  deals  not  only 
with  wheat  but  with  feed  grains  as  well. 
I  do  not  consider  my  spon.sorship  of 
that  bill  as  an  approval  in  its  entirety 
or  in  all  of  its  aspects  and  provisions. 
All  of  us  know,  however,   that  in  the 
process    of    committee     hearings    and 
■narkup    of     the    final     version    many 
changes  are  necessarily  made  in  a  bill 
of  this  Icind.     I  wiU  willingly  abide  by 
tte  preliminary  judgment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry  Committee    in    this    regard.      In 
turn,  they  will  be  aided  by  similar  judg- 
ment exercised  by  the  members  of  the 
Motise  committee. 

When  the  final  draft  is  brought  be- 
fore us  for  debate,  we  can  make  a  final 
JjJdCTient.  But  I  join  as  a  sponsor  of 
l^c  biU  so  that  it  may  serve  as  a  vehicle 
MW  foundation  for  the  perfecting  of 
'egisiation  on  the  subject. 
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FAKMERS'     DECISION     EMPHATIC 

The  decision  of  the  wheat  farmers  of 
America  was  emphatic.  A  two-thirds 
majority  favoring  the  plan  was  required, 
but  less  than  50  percent  of  the  votes 
were  marked  "yes."  The  tally  of  the 
1.144,000  votes  cast  showed  that  the 
"yes"  votes  failed  by  215,000  votes  to 
achieve  the  two-thirds  majority. 

This  decision  of  the  farmers  was  not 
a  vote  for  the  so-called  "grim  alterna- 
tives" forecast  by  champions  of  the 
wheat  plan  in  the  event  of  a  "no"  vote— 
90  cents  wheat,  80  cents  com,  $16  cattle 
and  $12  hogs. 

The  farmers'  vote  on  May  21  was 
against  the  Freeman  wheat  plan  and 
against  the  efforts  and  methods  used  to 
force  it  upon  them. 

Assertions  had  been  made  that  there 
is  no  other  alternative  to  Freeman's 
wheat  plan  and  that  the  resulting  ruined 
market  would  mean  hardship  to  all 
farmers  and  bankruptcy  to  many  of 
them.  Such  assertions  were  a  deplor- 
able effort  to  promote  an  election  with 
seemingly  free  choice,  but  which  actual- 
ly had  only  one  choice.  It  was  said  that 
in  rejecting  it  the  farmer  would  be  faced 
with  ruin,  with  a  farm  depression  which 
would  be  felt  across  the  entire  nation. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  other  ac- 
ceptable and  workable  alternatives  The 
farmers  who  voted  "no  "  are  aware  of 
this.  They  would  also  that  there  is  am- 
ple time  for  Congress  to  carefully  study, 
formulate,  and  approve  such  a  plan  in 
order  to  make  it  apply  to  the  1964  crop. 

The  only  thing  which  will  prevent  such 
a  result  will  be  a  vindictive  administra- 
tion, consisting  of  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  and 
the  large  majority  by  which  their  party 
controls  the  Congress. 

ADMINISTRATION  HAS  THE  POWTH 

That  administration  has  the  power  to 
disregard  the  well-being  of  the  Nation 
by  refusing  to  consider  other  wheat 
plans.  This  would  make  good  their  pre- 
referendum  threats  that  the  farmer 
would  be  ruined  if  he  did  not  vote  "yes." 

Such  a  breach  of  good  faith  based 
upon  sore  disappointment  at  rejection  of 
the  FYecman  wheat  plan  would  not  be 
in  keeping  with  the  role  of  a  President 
who  represents  all  of  the  people. 

For  the  President  and  the  majority 
party  in  Congress  to  persist  in  such  a 
course  would  mean  that  all  farmers — 
those  who  voted  for  the  Freeman  plan,  as 
well  as  those  who  voted  against  it  and 
those  who  had  no  opportunity  to  vote  on 
it  at  all— would  be  consigned  to  the 
"grim  alternatives"  of  a  ruined  market, 
a  general  loss  of  farm  income,  a  farm 
depression,  and  financial  disaster  on  a 
nationwide  basis. 
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Such  a  course  would  denote  a  lack 
of  compassion  and  sense  of  justice,  which 
reasonable  men  do  not  expect  of  our 
President  and  his  leadership  of  his  party 
in  the  Congress. 

Such  a  course  would  be  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  and  the  meaning  of  a 
real  referendum — the  opportunity  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  a  proposal,  with  the  fur- 
ther opportunity  of  another  fair  and 
reasonable  choice  if  the  first  one  is  not 
elected. 

No  second,  fair  choice  has  been  offered 
yet. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  give  the 
farmer  a  chance  to  express  himself  on 
an  acceptable  and  workable  plan.  If  he 
refuses  to  accept  such  a  proposal,  it  can 
be  truly  said  that  he  prefers  the  "grim 
alternatives"  which  the  House  majority 
report,  as  will  be  quoted  later  in  my  re- 
marks, recites.  But  not  until  such  a 
second  fair  choice  has  been  offered  can 
the  farmer  be  said  to  have  expressed  a 
preference  for  such  "grim  alternatives." 

THE    "GRIM    ALTERNATIVES" 

The  House  report — No.  180 — on  HJR. 
4997  which  was  enacted  into  law  last 
week,  urged  "passage  of  this  feeds  grain 
bill  which  will  complete  the  overall  grain 
program  which  Congress  partially  ap- 
proved in  the  passage  of  the  long-range 
wheat  program  as  part  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1962." 

At  page  5  of  the  report  tells  the  farm- 
er, as  well  as  everybody  else,  what  the 
farmer's  refusal  to  go  along  with  the 
administration  plan  will  mean.  Here  is 
the  language : 

Failure  to  act  positively  upon  a  sound 
stabilization  program  for  feed  grains,  to 
operate  along  with  a  related  and  effective 
program  for  wheat,  would  present  grim 
alternatives. 

Corn  prices  no  doubt  would  fall  to  around 
80  cents  a  bushel.  Prices  of  other  grains 
would  follow  corn  prices  down. 

Livestock  markets,  with  unlimited  pro- 
duction of  cheap  feed  at  depressed  prices, 
would  In  the  long  run  be  demoralized. 

The  Nation  would  run  the  risk  of  a  terrible 
farm  depression  that  would  send  a  shock 
wave  through  the  total  economy. 

Such  a  statement  is  quite  terrifying. 
Its  substance  was  summarized  by  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee 2  or  3  days  before  the  referendum 
in  a  statement  in  which  he  told  farmers 
"that  if  they  vote  against  the  adminis- 
tration proposal  in  Tuesday's  wheat  ref- 
erendum, they  will  be  voUng  for  their 
own  ruin." 

Other  descriptive  language  seeking  to 
strike  terror  into  referendum  voters  was 
widely  distributed  and  publicized.  It 
found  its  way  into  the  daily  Congres- 
sional Record  at  page  A2216: 

Furthermore,  with  an  abundance  of  $1  per 
bushel  wheat,  the  feed  grain  prices  will  be 
completely  demoralized  and  this  will  lead 
directly  to  lower  livestock  prices  with  serious 
consequences  reaching  into  every  area  of  the 
livestock-poultry-grain  farm  segments. 

A  widely  distributed  pamphlet,  entitled 
"Wheat  Facts"  published  for  State  Citi- 
zens Wheat  Pacts  Committees  has  these 
questions  and  answers  on  this  same  sub- 
ject: 

Question.  Is  it  true  that  wheat  could  go 
to  $1  a  bushel  or  less  if  the  1964  wheat  pro- 
gram were  rejected? 
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Answer.  Yes.  OverproducUon.  estimated  at 
300  million  buahels  without  controlB.  could 
push  wheat  to  feed-grain  price*. 

Question.  If  there  Is  no  wheat  program  in 
1964  and  no  feed-grain  signup  In  1964.  what 
would  happen  to  feed-grain  and  livestock 
prices? 

.\nswer  Corn  would  probably  fall  below 
80  cents,  wheat  around  90  cents,  hogs  around 
»I2  and  cattle  about  $18. 

There  were  many  similar  dire  threats 
in  recent  weeks.  Such  depressing,  fear- 
ful and  catastrophic  voices  were  heard 
far.  wide,  and  often. 

They  told  wheat  farmers  of  the  penal- 
ties awaiting  them  and  their  families  if 
they  did  not  vote  as  they  were  told  to  do. 
These  voices  of  doom  were  meant  to 
scare,  tenify,  and  intimidate. 

The  farmers  of  the  Nation  proved  that 
they  could  neither  be  bought  nor  scared. 
Mr.  President,  if  such  dire  results  come 
about  and  such  punishment  is  meted  out 
it  will  be  a  willful,  deUberate  act  on  the 
part  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  overwhelming  majority  by  which 
their  party  controls  the  Congress. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska,  for  one. 
refuses  to  entertain  thoughts  that  the 
administration  would  willfully  plunge 
the  Nation  into  such  depths  of  depres- 
sion. My  respect  for  the  President,  and 
for  my  colleagues  ia  the  Congress  as 
patriotic,  well  intentioned  and  sincere,  is 
too  high  to  allow  me  to  believe  them 
capable  of  such  irresponsible  and  reck- 
less conduct. 

It  is  because  of  that  high  respect  and 
good  faith  which  I  accord  the  President 
and  the  Congress  that  I  have  confidently 
expressed  the  view  that  new  legislation 
will  be  passed  in  timely  fashion  this  year. 
The  •monkey"  is  not  on  the  back  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  in  that  regard. 
Mr.  President,  nor  on  the  back  of  any 
other  Senator  who  made  similar  proph- 
ecy.    It  is  on  the  backs  of  the  President, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  Congress 
of  the  administration,  because  it  is  they 
who  have  the  power  and  the  force  to 
either  approve  such  bill  into  law  or  to  re- 
fuse to  do  so.     Should  they  refuse  to  do 
so  the  farmers  of  the  Nation,  those  who 
favored  the  wheat  plan  as  well  as  those 
who  voted  against  it,  will  be  fully  and 
clearly  aware  as  to   the  presence  and 
place  of  that  proverbial  monkey. 

CONSTRUCnVI   ALTERNATE 

Several  bUls  have  already  been  intro- 
duced in  both  Houses  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  constructive  and  wholesome  action. 

In  deciding  on  the  ultimate  legisla- 
tion to  be  developed  from  the  several 
proposals,  there  should  and  must  be  the 
awareness  by  the  Congress  that  the  man- 
datory, objectionable,  unduly  restrictive 
and  unworkable  Freeman-Cochrane  ap- 
proach has  been  repudiated  as  national 
policy. 

Hearings  and  discussions  in  the  House 
and  Senate  Agriculture  Committees,  and 
debate  on  the  floor,  should  achieve  a 
result  more  in  keeping  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Congress. 

A  course  of  earnest  and  deliberate 
search  for  a  constructive  alternative 
made  in  good  faith  is  dictated  by  de- 
cency, fairness,  and  the  national  well- 
being.  We  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
less. 


A«E    ALTERS ATIVKS    OITKREO    TARSILTf 

Fiequently  during  the  referendum 
campaign,  the  question  was  raised  as  to 
why  opponents  of  the  Freeman  wheat 
plan  did  not  have  a  proposal  of  their 
own.  It  was  asked  repeatedly,  why  it 
was  that  an  alternative  plan  to  Piee- 
man's  remedy  was  not  advanced  so  that 
It  could  be  scrutinized,  studied,  and  com- 
pared with  the  Freeman  wheat  plan  be- 
fore the  vote  wa.s  taken. 

The  plain  and  simple  answer  is  this: 
The  lack  of  an  alternative  proposal  by 
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a  similar 


Without  question,  had  the  refer,*- 
vote   been    favorable,   a   simni-  ^<»«iii 
concept 
en  attec 

activity: -feed  g7atai°Sr 
da  i-v  ftnH  r^tw .^^'  "'e. 


management  concept,  th^^'^^f*'^'? 
would  have  been  attempted  for  ^  ,Sf" 
forms  of  farm  activity:  feed  ffr«.^  °,^» 


stock,  poultry,  daii-y.  and  others 

Last  week's  vc ' 
and  properly  so.     The  American  fa;^ 


Last  week-s  vote  sets  that  issue  at  r^ 

Id  properly  so.     The  American  t^ 

is  not  ready  for  such  a  Philosophy.'^^ 

is  the  American  public.  ^'  ^^ 


ing  the  earnest  hope  that  the  tru^  .,, 

...^_„.  „,      of  the  referendum  will  be  honorL^^' 

Congress  was   deliberately   designed   by     observed;   that  we  will  piocppS  f^.*^ 
the    advocates    of    the    Freeman    whent     legislation   anri    mair«   A1.„„:_     "^  <^>» 


One  can  hardly  refrain  from  exDro. 
ig  the  earnest  hope  that  the  trS  g^" 
of  the  referendum  will  be  honored 


the    advocates    of    the    Freeman    wheat     legislation   and   make   proDer  n,  5^'* 
plan.     They  did  not  want  anv  altrrnAt*.     for  the  farmer  will  be  consistent  w>^° 

action  taken  in  the  vote  ^^ 


plan.  They  did  not  want  any  alternate 
plan  on  the  ballot.  They  wanted  tlie 
ballot  to  appear  with  only  one  choice: 
The  Freeman  wheat  plan  and  nothing 
else.  We  were  expected  to  ignore  that  the 
choice  of  a  farmers  ruin  is  also  a  choice 
we  would  face. 

Here  is  the  history:  In  its  1962  session 
the  Senate  witnessed  repeated,  deter- 
mined efforts  to  have  the  ballot  at  the 
wheat  referendum  contain  two  pro- 
posals. The  first  effort  was  debated  and 
voted  upon  on  May  24.  It  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  53  to  36.  It  was  opposed 
vigorously  by  the  Democratic  Members. 
Only  six  Democrats  voted  in  favor  of 
such  an  alternate  plan  being  on  the 
ballot. 

The  second  effort  was  made  on  Au- 
gust 21.  It  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
50  to  29.  On  that  occasion  only  three 
Democratic  Members  voted  in  favor  of 
an  alternate  plan  on  the  ballot  Again, 
except  for  those  three  votes,  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  opposed  putting  an 
alternate  before  the  wheat  farmers  for 
their  consideration. 

With  such  a  history  we  can  readily 
discard  any  complaint  on  this  point 
coming  from  those  who  favored  the  Free- 
man wheat  plan. 

TRIBUTE    TO    THE    VOTING    FARMER 

The  outcome  of  the  wheat  referendum 
proved  the  farmer  to  be  one  of  the  few 
remaining  breeds  of  independent  indi- 
vidual thinkers.  Notwithstanding  the 
heavy  pressures  used  by  officialdom,  of 
all  of  its  influence  and  powers,  as  well 
as  threats  and  procedures  heretofore 
never  appUed  in  such  elections,  he  as- 
serted himself  courageously  and  em- 
phatically. 

After  all.  the  farmer  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  think  matters  out  for  himself. 
He  uses  it  well.  He  had  much  at  stake 
in  that  election.  He  is  a  capitalist  with 
considerable  investment.  He  knew  that 
his  future  would  directly  and  immedi- 
ately be  affected  by  his  decision.  He 
knew  that  what  he  can  do  for  his  family 
now  and  what  he  can  leave  them  when 
he  is  gone  would  be  affected  by  his  vote. 

With  that  type  of  incentive  he  took 
his  duty  to  render  wise  decision  very 
seriously. 

The  result  of  the  wheat  referendum 
vote  truly  showed  that  the  fanner  is  not 
one  who  can  be  bought  or  scared  when 
he  exercises  the  privilege  and  the  right 
to  vote.  For  this  alone,  he  should  be 
honored.  But  there  are  many  who  feel 
that  those  who  voted  in  the  wheat  ref- 
erendum should  receive  the  gratitude 
of  all  farmers,  whatever  crops  they 
raise. 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL   10  AM 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  ., 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come V 
fore  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  W^ 
stand  in  adjournment  untU  lo  7^ 
tomorrow.  "•"' 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  of  i 
o  clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senat! 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tu«S«. 
May  28.  1963.  at  10  oclock  a  m  ^' 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  bv  th» 
Senate  May  27.  1963: 

National  Guard  Bureau 

AmoLo^*^!"o  ^''^^^^  Peabody  wil»n, 
A0398325.  a  Reserve  commissioned  officer  of 
the  US.  Air  Force,  member  of  the  Air  Ni 
tlonal  Guard  of  the  United  States  to  te 
Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau  for , 
period  of  4  years  to  date  from  August  31  im3 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  Stata 
Code,  section  3015. 

The  officers  named  herein  for  appolntmem 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  In  tlie  VS 
Air  Force  under  the  provisions  of  sectloiu 
8218,  8351,  and  8392,  title  10,  United  State. 
Code. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  William  H.  Clarice,  A0649168  Mod- 
tana  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Homer  G.  Goebel.  A0441737,  North 
Dakota  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Kenneth  E.  Keene,  AO805634,  Indian* 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Frederick  P.  Wenger.  A03e7842.  Ohio 
ALr  National  Guard. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoNDw,  May  27,  1%3 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Frank  Blackwelder.  rector,  All 
Souls  Episcopal  Church,  Washington. 
D.C,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Infinite  and  imminent  Father,  come 
near  us  as  we  pray  to  Thee. 

May  the  Speaker  and  each  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  be  or- 
bited by  Thy  energy.  Thy  inspiratioa 
and  Thy  vision. 

Surround  them  with  the  spirit  of 
unity,  the  aura  of  strength,  and  the  light 
of  guidance. 

Grant  that  their  deliberations  and 
decisions  may  assist  in  alleviating  and 
resolving  the  tensions  and  strains  pres- 
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ent  in  our  Nation,  our  hemisphere,  and    Politics,  after  all.  is  still  the  art  of  com- 
„  »hp  world.  promise.    When  a  hill  ha*  nojotMl  f>imiicrKi 
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n  the  world. 

Through  Him  who  came  to  bring 
P^ace  and  good  will,  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal   of    the    proceedings 


of 


Thursday.  May  23,  1963,  was  read  and 
approved.    ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
jicGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
timt  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an 
aniendment  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HJR.  6207.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Strvlce  Building  Act.  1926.  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
TiSe  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  tradition  in  the  older  leg- 
islative halls  of  Europe  that  a  new  mem- 
ber give  his  maiden  speech  within  the 
first  6  months  of  holding  oflBce.  After 
giving  his  maiden  speech  he  is  expected 
to  seat  himself  back  down  and  say  no 
more  for  the  next  6  years. 

I  am  now  rising  to  give  my  maiden 
speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  do  not  require,  thank  heavens,  that  I 
say  no  more  for  the  next  6  years.  How- 
ever. I  can  assure  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues that  in  the  future  when  necessity 
compels  me  to  speak  I  shall  be  both  brief 
and  to  that  point.  I  realize  full  well  that 
the  business  before  this  House  Is  of  too 
serious  a  nature  for  time  consuming 
speeches. 

A  new  Member  in  this  distinguished 
Chamber  finds  many  new  experiences 
lacing  him.  No  matter  where  he  may 
have  served  before  as  a  legislator— there 
15  no  equal  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  find  that  my  work  here  is  challeng- 
ing and  at  the  same  time  stimulating  I 
am  impressed  by  the  caliber  of  men  that 
lead  my  paity  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
f"V,*°^  impressed  by  the  caliber  of  men 
inat  lead  the  loyal  opposition  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  I  find  that  the  men  head- 
ing the  committees  of  the  House  are  ex- 
Penenced.  capable,  and  truly  devoted  to 
our  national  interest.  You  might  say. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  find  the  House  of 
representatives  a  mighty  impressive 
place  from  all  aspects. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  public  does  not 
"^WT  understand  our  legislative  process. 


promise.  When  a  bill  has  passed  through 
the  sandtraps  and  minefields  of  our  leg- 
islative system  we  can  fairly  assume  it  is 
a  bill  that  will  benefit  the  most  number 
of  people,  and  at  the  same  time  damage 
or  hurt  the  least  number  of  people. 

I  expect  as  time  goes  on  to  learn  more 
of  the  arts  and  science  of  the  legislative 
trade.  A  Member  of  this  House  truly 
never  ceases  to  learn.  Each  day  brings 
something  new,  and  each  week  better 
equips  him  to  serve  his  constituents. 

There  have  been  newspaper  attacks  on 
the  lack  of  progress  shown  during  this 
session.  More  bills,  some  sources  feel, 
should  have  been  acted  upon.  I  invite 
those  members  of  the  newspaper  frater- 
nity that  have  been  critical  of  the  House 
to  sit  with  me  on  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  or  for  that  matter  on 
any  committee  of  the  House.  They  will 
find  that  where  a  committee  is  split  or 
undecided  on  the  merits  of  a  bill,  so 
perhaps  is  the  Nation  as  a  whole  split  or 
undecided. 

This  House,  to  its  everlasting  credit, 
refiects  the  opinion  of  the  country  at 
large.  I  share  the  views  of  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  the  Honor- 
able John  McCorb€ack;  this  House  is  the 
greatest  legislative  body  in  the  world. 
There  is  no  seat  of  goverrmient  that  can 
match  it.  When  a  bill  is  not  agreed  to 
speedily  we  can  be  sure  that  a  majority 
of  our  citizens  are  not  prepared  to  accept 
it.  This  may  not  be  alw  ays  what  I  would 
want,  or  what  another  Member  would 
want,  but  ours  is  a  democratic  society 
and  the  House  is  a  very  democratic  leg- 
islative body.  Such  is  as  it  should  be.  I 
trust  we  will  never  change. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
I  am  proud  of  that  and  make  no  apology 
for  it.  The  Democratic  Party  is  the  old- 
est continuing  political  party  in  the 
world,  and  yet  we  have  one  of  the  young- 
est Presidents  in  the  world.  It  shows  my 
party  is  still  young  at  heart  and  has 
many  more  years  of  leadership  ahead. 

I  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  I  support 
my  party  and  that  I  support  our  Presi- 
dent. Naturally,  I  reserve  the  right  to 
oppose  any  programs  or  policies  I  believe 
unsound  for  my  district  and  our  country, 
but  the  great  truth  of  the  Democratic 
Party  is  that  most  of  our  programs  and 
policies  are  both  good  for  my  district  and 
good  for  the  country. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
stress  the  great  privilege  and  honor  that 
comes  with  service  in  this  historic 
Chamber.  I  believe  that  only  exemplary 
conduct  and  the  highest  moral  character 
can  be  di.-^played  by  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Someone 
once  said  of  the  Presidency.  "The  Office 
is  greater  than  any  man";  the  same  is 
true  of  this  House.  A  new  Member  has 
a  great  tradition  to  follow.  I  trust  I  will 
be  worthy  of  that  tradition. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  GROUP  LIFE 
INSURANCE 
Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.     Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  May  16.  1963,  I  sponsored  H.R. 
6403,  to  provide  an  additional  imlt  of 
group  life  insurance  of  $1,000,  or  a  unit 
of  $2,000,  under  the  Federal  employees 
group  life  insurance  program,  which  will 
not  be  reduced  when  the  employee 
reaches  the  age  of  65  if  then  retired,  or 
upon  retirement  after  age  65. 

My  bill  also  will  permit  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  adjust  the  premiums 
paid  by  the  employees  and  by  the  Gov- 
ernment so  that  the  combined  premium 
will  cover  the  cost  of  the  new  benefits 
authorized  by  my  bill,  as  well  as  the 
benefits  which  have  been  added  to  the 
life  insurance  program  since  first  au- 
thorized by  Congress  In  1954. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  additional  insurance 
is  vitally  needed  by  our  Federal  em- 
ployees when  they  reach  the  critical  age 
of  retirement,  or  age  65.  I  supported  a 
similar  proposal  during  the  87th  Con- 
gress which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  favorably  considered  by  our  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice—House Report  No.  2383,  accompany- 
ing S.  1070,  87th  Congress. 

However,  last  year's  proposal  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  administra- 
tion and  we  were  led  to  believe  that  even 
if  the  proposal  were  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress, It  would  not  have  much  chance  of 
being  approved  by  the  President. 

The  principal  reason  offered  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  objecting  to  this  addi- 
tional life  insurance  was  that  existing 
premiums  were  not  adequate  to  support 
even  the  existing  level  of  benefits  and 
would  not,  of  course,  provide  any  cover- 
age for  the  new  benefits  proposed. 

The  law  now  requires  that  employees 
pay  two-thirds  of  the  premium  and  the 
Government  pay  one-third,  but  the  rate 
for  employees  may  not  exceed  25  cents 
biweekly  for  each  $1,000  of  Ufe  insur- 
ance. The  Commission  has  prescribed 
the  maximum  rate  permitted  under  the 
law  of  25  cents  for  employees  and  12V2 
cents  for  the  Government,  making  a  total 
of  37^2  cents  per  biweekly  pay  period  for 
each  $1,000  of  insurance.  Both  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  have 
reported  that  a  premium  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 43  cents  would  be  required  to 
cover  the  current  cost  of  benefits  and 
that  the  existing  rate  of  only  37 » 2  cents 
results  in  an  armual  $18  million  premium 
deficiency. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
additional  units  of  life  insurance  are 
vitally  necessary  to  round  out  the  life 
insurance  program  for  our  Federal 
employees.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
recommend  that  the  employees  have  this 
additional  benefit  without  an  increase 
in  the  rate  of  the  premium.  However, 
if  the  only  way  to  remove  the  opposition 
of  the  administration  to  my  proposal  is 
to  authorize  an  increase  in  the  rate  of 
the  premium,  then  I  believe  that  an 
appropriate  adjustment  in  the  premium 
is  justified. 

While  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  of  the 
validity  of  the  argiunents  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  that  a  time  will  be 
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reached  at  some  indeflnite  date  in  the 
1980s  when  the  annual  benefit  payments 
will  exceed  the  annual  premiums  col- 
lected, nevertheless.  I  felt  it  advisable  to 
propose,  as  I  have  in  H-R.  8403.  authority 
for  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
adjust  the  rate  of  premium  with  the  hope 
that  the  administration  will  then  be  able 
to  support  enactment  of  these  very 
desirable  additional  benefits  under  the 
Federal  employees  group  life  insurance 
program. 


WHEAT  REFERENDUM  AND  1964 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  an  editorial 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   SMITH  of  Iowa.     Mr.   Speaker, 
since  the  wheat  referendum  was  con- 
ducted last  Tuesday,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable speculation  as  to  what  hap- 
pened and  some  misinformation  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  decision.    Some  fi- 
nancial   writers    even     indicated     the 
change  in  support  level  would  take  place 
immediately  and  a  large  broker  even  told 
clients  that  any  increase  in  production 
would  go  into  the  world  market.     The 
fact  is  that  under  Public  Law  480,  we 
keep   wheat  for  sale  at  world  market 
prices  at  all  times  now  to  the  extent  we 
can  do  so  without  violating  antidump- 
ing agreements  and  to  the  extent  other 
countries  will  let  us  sell  to  their  import- 
ers.   Most  of  the  press  reports  have  in- 
dicated  a  lack   of   awareness   that   an 
alternative    wheat    program    for    1964. 
which  is  similar  to  the  feed  grains  pro- 
gram in  many  respects,  was  included  in 
the  referendum  and  will  under  existing 
law  be  efTectlve  for  the  1964  crop.    This 
alternative  program  supports  wheat  at  a 
price  comparable  to  the  feed  grains  sup- 
port price.  Is  voluntary,  limits  supports 
to  those  who  stay  within  an  allotment 
and  while  it  does  not  require  idled  acres. 
it  offsets  this  provision  of  the  feed  grains 
program  by  permitting  the  planting  of 
diverted  acres  to  other  crops  for  harvest. 
One  of  the  best  short  summaries  of 
the  situation  that  I  have  seen  is  set  forth 
in  an  editorial  in  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter which  I  am  having  printed  in  the 
Record   so   that   others   might   read    it 
It  is  as  follows: 

Against  Wheat  Conttiiols 
The  Nation's  wheat^rowers  decided  em- 
phatically In  the  referendum  Tuesday  that 
they  do  not  want  compulsory  acreage  al- 
lotments for  the  1964  crop  This  Is  the  first 
time  In  13  referendums  that  wheatgrowers 
have  turned  down  the  so-called  marketing 
quotas  which  really  are  compulsory  acre.ige 
allotments. 

Farmers  had  a  clear  choice  and  gave  a 
clear  answer  They  chose  voluntary  acreage 
allotments  with  a  guaranteed  price  of  $1.25 
a  bushel  in  preference  to  compulsory  allot- 
ments with  a  price  of  t2  per  bushel  for  80 
percent  of  their  normal  yield  and  •!  30  for 
the  rest  of  their  production. 

This  was  the  first  wheat  referendum  in 
which  small  growers  il5  acres  or  less)  were 
eligible  to  vote.  They  voted  with  the  under- 
standing  that   they   would    have   to    comply 


with  allotments  if  the  marketing  quota  rote 
carried.  There  was  a  heavy  •no"  vot«  In 
Midwest  States  where  many  farmers  grow 
small  acreages  of  wheat. 

However,  the  decision  In  this  election  was 
not  made  by  the  small  producers  The  com- 
mercial wheat  producers  of  the  southern 
Great  Plains  also  turned  the  program  down 
Kansas  farmers  voted  40  percent  "ye*  " 
Texas  46  percent,  and  Nebraska  56  percent 
lowas  few  growers  voted  64  percent  '  yes." 
not  quite  enough  to  carry. 

It  takes  a  two-thirds  favorable  vote  for 
marketing  quotas  to  go  Into  effect.  The 
national  vote  was  only  48  percent  In  favor, 
so  there  was  a  simple  majority  against  the 
program. 

It  Is  a  good  tiling  that  the  vote  was  so 
decisive  If  the  commercial  wheatgrowers 
had  voted  In  favor  and  were  outvoted  by 
the  sideline  growers  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, there  would  have  been  hard  feelings 
between  regions  and  the  proponent*  of 
quotas  would  have  been  In  a  position  to  de- 
clare that  the  election  was  unfair. 

Both  sides  In  this  fight  should  now  accept 
the  decision  and  live  with  It  for  at  least  a 
year  Under  the  law  there  will  be  another 
test  vote  a  year  from  now.  and  farmers  are 
free  to  change  their  minds  However,  the 
Impact  of  the  decision  against  controls  will 
not  show  up  until  after  the  next  referendum 
when  the  1964  crop  is  harvested,  since  the 
1963  crop  will  be  supported  at  the  92  level. 
So  It  may  Uke  2  years  before  farmers 
really  have  the  basis  for  Judging  whether 
they  like  the  new  freedom  from  acreage 
restriction — and   from  price  support 

The  Kennedy  administration  is  obligated 
to  live  with  this  decision  and  not  try  to 
make  It  look  bad  by  releasing  excessive 
amounu  of  grain  Into  the  market.  The 
law  prevents  wheat  from  being  sold  by  the 
Government  at  less  than  105  percent  of  the 
support  price  However,  there  Is  nothing  to 
prevent  farmers  from  selling  on  the  market. 
And  with  price  support  at  only  $1  26  for  the 
1964  crop,  many  farmers  undoubtedly  will 
plant  more  than  their  allotment*  and  sell 
their  wheat  In  the  market  without  price 
support.  So  prices  probably  will  fall  well 
below  $1  25  In  1964-65. 

The  consequence  of  this  will  be  a  large 
Increase  In  the  supply  of  wheat  fed  to  live- 
stock. One  result  may  be  that  corn  pro- 
ducers who  are  In  the  feed  grain  program 
will  ttirn  their  corn  over  to  the  Government 
for  the  price  support  and  buy  wheat  for 
livestock  feed  This  could  mean  a  growth  In 
Government  corn  storage  stocks,  along  with 
some  Increase  in  wheat  surpluses.  It  un- 
doubtedly will  mean  an  expansion  of  live- 
stock and  a  decline  In  livestock  prices 
eventually 

It  would  be  a  mistake  for  Congress  to  pass 
new  wheat  legislation  this  year  with  higher 
price  support  than  the  $125  alternative 
which  farmers  chose.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  taxpayers  to  Increase  the  subsidies  for 
wheatgrowers  who  decided  not  to  accept 
production  controls.  If  farmers  are  not  will- 
ing to  hold  production  in  line,  they  should 
take  the  consequences  of  a  lower  price  The 
Government  cannot  continue  high  price 
.supports  for  unlimited  production. 

This    Is    what    the    whole    argument    was 
about. 
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THE  PROMISED  LAND 

Mr.  BOLAND,  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.«;.sachu.setts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
events  in  the  field  of  equal  rights  and 


justice  to  all  Americans  merelv  k*  l 
Ught  and  forecast  the  tragic  dav«  7?" 
most  certainly  lie  ahead  if  reaaon  ' 
good  will  and  concerted  actionani*^ 
Uken  to  meet  the  challenge  that  !?°' 
Nation  faces.  "^*^  ^ 

Yesterdays  Washington  Post  point.  „ 
that  there  are  many  enlightened  oeon,? 
who  can  be  marshaled  into  an  effZ^f 
force  to  help  solve  the  matter  of  traS'* 
all  of  our  country's  people  alike  wmJ^ 
discrimination.  There  can  be  and  S?" 
must  be  an  appeal  to  this  group  to  bh!!l 
together  in  every  section  of  this  lanrf^J 
a  gigantic  effort  to  bring  order  out  2 
chaos.  ^ 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  wish  to  include  with 
my  remarks,  the  Washington  P^. 
May  26.  1963.  lead  editorial:  ^"' 

The  Pkomiskd  Land 

Patience  has  become  an  ugly  word  to  m.„. 
Negroes.  Their  leaders  can  no  lonwr  ^' 
It  And  from  white  leaders  it  stirs  an) 
exasperation.  American  Negroes  have  ul 
incredibly  patient— waiting  for  the  free*, 
promised  100  years  ago  when  their  enuu^ 
patlon  was  proclaimed,  waiting  for  the^' 
lltlcal  enfranchisement  and  civil  rl^ 
promised  when  the  14th  and  16th  uuaA 
ment«  to  the  Constitution  were  solenmlT 
ratified,  waiting  for  the  schooling  promljed 
when  the  Supreme  Court  recognized  nesrlv 
a  decade  back  that  segregation  cannot  h* 
equality. 

All  these  years  Negroes  have  w&lted 
patiently  to  cross  Into  the  promised  lud 
They  are  not  going  to  wait  quietly  aoT 
longer.  James  Baldwin  put  It  very  slmplr 
There's  a  bill  that's  been  due  In  this  coun- 
try  for  a  long  time.  Now,  with  Blrmlnghsm 
It's  come  In  and  Its  got  to  be  paid." 

The  question  Is  how  the  bill  u  to  bepsW_ 
m  rancor  and  bitterness  or  In  generosity  sod 
brotherhood.  It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  dtp. 
rlvatlon  and  denial  have  made  the  Nefro 
imperfectly  prepared  for  full  partlclpaUon  In 
democracy.  But  that  Is  not  his  fault  ud 
can  no  longer  be  made  a  pretext  for  moR 
denial  and  deprivation.  The  country  cu 
choose— must  choose,  for  the  choice  U  In- 
escapable— between  Integration  and  enmity 
between  a  generous  giving  of  full  equality 
to  Negroes  or  a  violent  dispute  over  rl|hti 
which  can  no  longer  be  withheld. 

That  choice  by  the  white  community  win 
determine  the  choice  by  Negroes  between 
leaders  who  counsel  rational  restraint  uid 
disciplined  striving  and  respect  for  the  com- 
munity's best  values  on  the  one  hand,  ind 
leaders  who  preach  hatred  and  vengefulne* 
on  the  other  There  are  no  other  cholc* 
Negroes  can  no  longer  be  kept  In  subjugi- 
tlon.  They  have  liberated  themselves.  Th*T 
can  be  welcomed  or  rejected:  but  one  way 
or  the  other,  their  bill  has  got  to  be  paid 

There  are  ways  In  which  integration  c»c 
be  eased  and  speeded  The  country  has  In- 
dulged In  a  catastrophic  lethargy  about  Uui 
problem  over  the  past  decade  The  JudlcUl 
branch  of  the  Government  has  been  left  to 
take  the  Initiative  without  appropriate  m- 
sertlon  of  the  moral  imperatives  on  the  pu\ 
of  Congress,  the  Executive,  or  the  State  gov- 
ernments Under  the  Kennedy  admlnUtr*- 
tlon,  there  have  been  gestures  toward  liit 
recognition  of  Negro  aspirations  by  the  «p- 
polntment  of  numerous  exceptional  NegroM 
to  public  office;  and  there  has  been  energeuc 
Intervention  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
when  specific  situations  got  out  of  hand,  but 
now  much  more  Is  needed. 

Civil  rights  legislation  Is  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  two  bills  were  Introduced  In 
the  Senate  on  Thursday  by  Senators  Coopb 
and  Dodo  empowering  the  Attorney  General 
to  take  action  In  the  courts  In  behalf  of  Indi- 
viduals subjected    to  discrimination  In  th* 
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nubile  schools  or  in  places  of  public  accom- 
modation. This  legislation  would  be  useful 
.f  It  were  now  In  force.  Consideration  of  It 
^t  this  Juncture  Is  a  little  like  consideration 
oi  a  bill  to  purchase  a  fire  engine  when  the 
vown  hall  Is  aflame.  Nevertheless,  It  ought 
to  be  enacted,  and  promptly,  as  an  evidence 
of  congressional  concern  and  to  put  an  addl- 
'  onal  weapon  In  the  Justice  Department 
armory. 

But  the  great  need  now.  we  believe,  is  for 
dynamic  national  leadership  to  tell  the  coun- 
ty of  Its  crisis  and  to  win  public  opinion  to 
support  the  dramatic  changes  that  must  take 
place.  All  through  the  South  there  are 
men  of  generosity  and  vision  ready  to  throw 
off  the  shackles  that  have  held  the  white 
people  as  well  as  the  colored  people  of  the 
area  In  servitude  to  an  outmoded  social 
order  If  It  is  hard  to  hear  their  voices  over 
Uie  raucous  bellowings  of  the  Orval  Pau- 
buses,  the  Ros.s  Barnetts.  the  •Bull"  Connors. 
the  George  Wallaces,  they  are  beginning, 
nevertheless,  to  make  themselves  heard. 

These  men,  the  leaders  of  business  and 
industry  and  the  professions  in  a  hundred 
southern  cities,  are  the  potential  shapers  of 
the  South's  future.  In  Little  Rock,  In  Jack- 
son, in  Birmingham,  in  Atlanta — and  even 
in  advance  of  crisis  in  Raleigh  and  Char- 
lottesville and  Salisbury  and  many  another 
town— these  men  have  recognized  reality  de- 
spite the  posturlngs  of  political  leaders 
clinging  to  an  Impossible  past. 

And  In  the  North  as  well,  there  are  en- 
lightened business  and  professional  men  who 
are  well  aware  that  the  ghetto  sliuns  and 
the  school  dropouts  and  the  closed  doors  of 
opportunity  are  a  blight  upon  the  whole 
community,  not  Ufwn  Its  Negro  elements 
alone.  These  men  can  be  mobilized,  must 
be  mobilized,  to  meet  the  most  crucial  social 
challenge  of  the  day. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  ought 
to  appeal  to  these  men  and  women  all  over 
America  for  support  in  a  great  undertaking. 
He  can  enlist  the  upwelllng  sense  of  decency 
and  fairness  among  ordinary  Americans  in 
a  crusade  to  rid  this  country,  once  and  for 
a;:,  of  the  poison  of  racial  discrimination. 
He  can  set  an  example  by  the  use  of  every 
power  and  instrumentality  at  his  command 
to  end  discrimination  In  schools.  In  housing, 
;n  emplovTnent,  in  the  right  to  vote.  He 
must  summon  his  countrymen  now,  while 
there  Is  yet  time,  to  the  attalnmerit  of  a 
peaceful  revolution— and  the  avoidance  of 
such  disgraceful  disasters  as  Birmingham. 

If  all  this  Is  done.  If  there  Is  set  before 
American  Negroes  not  a  vague  promise  of 
future  concessions  but  a  specific  assertion 
of  recognized  rights  at  the  highest  level  of 
political  authority,  then  a  little  more  pa- 
tience can  be  exhorted,  and  the  River  Jordon 
can  be  crossed  In  harmony  and  order.  This 
ir.deed  would  then  become  a  promised  land 
for  ali  Americans,  regardless  of  color. 
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between  his  boat  and  the  shore,  took  a 
sounding  of  470-foot  depth.  Indicating 
his  position  to  be  approximately  2'/i 
nautical  miles  offshore.  He  then  took 
a  sounding  of  450  feet  at  the  position  of 
the  trawler  after  she  had  passed  and 
estimated  her  position  to  have  been  2% 
nautical  miles  offshore.  Indications 
show  these  depths  to  be  within  the  3 -mile 
limit. 

However,  when  the  Coast  Guard 
reached  the  trawler  she  had  headed  out 
to  sea  and  was  headed  south  some  5  5 
miles  offshore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recurrence  of  Red 
trawlers  entering  U.S.  coastal  waters  is 
becoming  highly  disturbing.  The  func- 
tions of  these  vessels  may  range  from 
commercial  fishing  to  fishing  for  such 
valuable  intelligence  data  as  the  location 
of  sunken  vessels.  It  is  known  that  the 
submerged  wreckage  of  a  huU  provides 
submarines  with  excellent  protection 
from  radar.  In  any  case,  their  mission 
is  not  in  the  interests  of  U.S.  security 

And  the  United  States  is  doing  little 
about  it.  Compare  our  policies,  if  there 
are  any.  to  those  of  the  British.  On 
April  19,  the  British  press  reported  that 
British  customs  officers  boarded  a  Soviet 
trawler  entering  British  waters  and 
served  her  with  a  writ  of  attachment  in 
effect  denying  her  permission  to  move 
until  further  notice. 

At  the  same  time,  the  royal  navy  was 
dispatched  to  protect  the  fishing  rights 
of  British  vessels  reportedly  being  crowd- 
ed by  Soviet  trawlers  in  an  area  some  200 
miles  beyond  the  coastal  limits  of  the 
British  Isles. 

I  have  urged  that  an  investigation  be 
held  in  the  Congress  to  determine  the 
weaknesses  in  our  defense  network  and 
what  steps  can  be  instituted  to  halt  these 
activities.  There  is  real  cause  for  con- 
cern here,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Congress  will  realize  the  urgency  of  this 
matter  before  we  allow  the  Soviets  an- 
other advantage  in  this  hemisphere. 
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its  share  of  certain  other  items  in  the 
regular  United  Nations  budget.  Hence- 
forth, the  Russians  say  they  will  decide 
which  functions  of  the  United  Nations 
they  wiU  support  financially  and  that 
they  will  not  finance  any  measure  that 
does  not  have  their  explicit  approval.  As 
I  said,  the  question  is.  Can  the  Soviets 
get  away  with  this  policy  and  continue 
a.s  a  voting  member? 

The  United  Nations  Charter  providts 
that — 

The  expenses  of  the  organization  shall  be 
borne  by  the  members  as  apportioned  by  the 
General  Assembly. 


STRICT   BRITISH    POLICY    ON    RED 
TRAWLERS  CONTRASTS  TO  OURS 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speaker 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 

extend  my  remarks. 
The   SPEAKER.     Ls    there    objection 

JO  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

nonda'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr^  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
speaker.  I  am  advised  that  a  third  Rus- 
sian trawler  penetrated  U.S.  territorial 
waters  late  last  week.  Several  Florida 
n^ning  captains  reported  the  vessel  just 
on  HUisboro.  Fla..  at  approximately  10:09 
ri»^  ■  ^^^''^  standard  time,  last  Thurs- 
"**>     One  captain,  reporting  the  trawler 


SOVIETS  FLOUT  U.N.  CHARTER 
Mr.  PELLY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  PELLY.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  flung  down  one  more  chal- 
lenge to  civilization.  Moscow  says  it  will 
decide  what  actions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions it  will  finance  in  the  future  The 
question  is.  Will  the  United  Nations  let 
the  Rus.sians  get  away  with  this  and 
allow  the  Soviets  to  continue  voting  in 
the  General  Assembly? 

The  United  Nations  Charter  says  any 
of  its  members  who  are  delinquent  in 
the  payment  of  their  share  of  the  ex- 
penses more  than  2  years  shall  have  no 
vote. 

Now  the  Soviet  Union  has  served  no- 
tice that  it  will  not  pay  its  share  of  the 
costs  of  maintaining  order  in  the  Congo 
and  the  Middle  East.  The  Soviet  Union, 
what  is  more,  also  says  it  refuses  to  pay 


Also,  as  I  said,  the  charter  calls  for 
suspension  of  the  voting  rights  of  any 
member  who  is  more  than  2  years  in 
arrears. 

Within  a  few  months  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  more  than  2  years  in  arrears  In 
other  words,  the  time  is  at  hand  for  a 
showdown.  If  efforts  to  persuade  the  So- 
viets to  live  up  to  the  charter  fail  then 
the  membership  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly must  stand  firm  and  disenfranchise 
the  delinquent  Russians,  otherwise  the 
United  Nations  will  stand  as  a  cra- 
ven Communist-dominated  organization 
which  does  not  deserve  the  support  of 
any  nation,  much  less  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  occurs  much  as 
I  regret  to  suggest  it,  the  United  States 
should  act  accordingly  and  either  recon- 
stitute the  United  Nations  without  So- 
viet-bloc nation^:  or  withdraw  entirely 
There  cannot  be  one  nation  flouting  the 
charter.     Thus,  mankind  faces  a  rude 
awakening  from  a  glorious  dream  of  a 
sometime   peaceful   world.     Events   are 
shaping  up.  if  I  may  say  so,  as  predicted 
by  me  last  year  when  I  opposed  the  legis- 
lation  to   authorize   the   President,    by 
bond  purchase  or  loan,  to  provide  funds 
to  pay  the  deficit  of  the  United  Nations 
I  told  the  House  then  that  the  bond  pur- 
chase would  only  postpone  the  issue  of 
the  U.S.SR.'s  delinquency.    It  gives  me 
no  pleasure  to  say  today:   "I  told  you 
so."    House  Members  who  disagreed  with 
me  last  year  said  the  bonds  would  be 
paid  by  regular  assessments  of  all  United 
Nations  members  and  the  Soviets  would 
be  forced  to  pay  their  share  when  the 
loan  was  repaid. 

Now.  those  who  took  this  position  and 
supported  the  President's  request  have 
the  truth.  The  Ki-emlin  only  supports 
the  United  Nations  when  the  U  N  sup- 
ports the  Ki-emlin. 

Once  again  the  United  Nations  faces 
a  financial  crisis  as  many  of  us  predicted 
it  would.  But  far  worse,  now  we  wit- 
ness the  flouting  of  its  charter  and  the 
abrogation  of  its  solemn  covenant  by  So- 
viet Ambassador  Fedorenko. 

Either  the  United  States  and  the  other 
member  nations  stand  finn  and  insist 
that  the  Soviets  lose  their  vote  or  in  the 
future  we  will  be  sustaining  to  a  broken 
shattered  instrument  and  impotent  or- 
ganization incapable  of  any  future  ef- 
fective action  because  the  Communists 
will  have  a  ruble  veto  power  over  the 
General  A.ssembly  as  it  has  a  veto  in  the 
Security  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  pray  America  stands 
firm. 
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DUAL.  COMPENSATION  AND  EM- 
PLO^-MENT:  A  REEXAMINATION 
OP  THE  FEDERAL.  DOCTRINE 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  disagreement  anjrwhere  concerning 
the  fact  that  existing  laws  governing  ci- 
vilian employment  of  retired  military 
personnel  and  the  dual  employment  of 
civilians  are  harmful,  obsolete,  unfair, 
confusing,  and  difficult  to  administer. 
Moreover,  it  is  agreed  that  they  cause 
repeated  cases  of  inadvertent  hardship 
and  injustice. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  obtaining  a  meet- 
ing of  minds  on  the  method  of  correct- 
ing the  situation.  Being  aware  of  the 
problem,  I  first  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
83d  Congress  to  simplify  and  consolidate 
these  laws,  but  no  action  was  taken  by 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee.  Since  that  time  I  have  in- 
troduced measures  in  the  85th,  86th. 
87th,  and  88th  Congress.  On  February 
14.  1963,  I  introduced  H.R.  3818  which 
would  repeal  the  dual -employment  stat- 
ute and  amend  the  dual-compensation 
statute.  The  text  of  the  bill  and  an 
analysis  of  its  provisions  are  set  forth 
later. 

Why  are  the  existing  laws  governing 
dual  employment  and  dual  compensa- 
tion harmful?  They  deprive  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  ser-vices  of  certain  highly 
trained  retired  military  personnel  whose 
technical  skills,  often  acquired  at  Gov- 
ernment expense,  are  in  short  supply  and 
are  needed  in  Federal  agencies. 

Their  obsolete  nature  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  one  law.  enacted  in  1894,  was 
intended  originally  as  a  limitation  on 
combined  pension  and  salary  but  now 
serves  to  bar  absolutely  certain  retired 
military  personnel  from  nearly  all  Gov- 
ernment employment  These  horse-and- 
buggy-day  statutes  continue  to  Jog  along 
at  the  pace  of  the  19th  century.  What 
is  needed  is  resolute  action  to  clear  the.se 
40  some  statutes  off  the  books  and  give 
the  Federal  Government  a  simple  law 
that  meets  the  need  of  the  jet  age. 

These  laws  are  unfair,  confusing,  and 
difficult  to  administer.  In  that  some  cate- 
gories of  retired  military  personnel  may 
not  be  employed  at  all;  .some  may  be  em- 
ployed subject  to  a  $10,000  limitation  on 
receipt  of  combined  civilian  salary  and 
retired  pay:  and  some  may  be  employed 
by  any  agency  without  any  limitation  on 
combined  compensation. 

Further  complicating  the  picture  Is  the 
fact  that  It  Is  often  difficult  to  determine 
Into  which  category  an  Individual  falls, 
leading  to  many  Comptroller  General 
deci.sion.";.  The  problems  in  administer- 
ing the  laws  on  civilian  employment  of 
retired  personnel  are  further  reflected 
in  the  introduction  each  year  of  private 
bills  to  relieve  employees  of  debts  owed  to 
the  United  States  and  Incurred  by  over- 
payment of  militaiT  retired  pay  or  civil- 
ian salary.  The  overpayments  result 
from  understandable  errors  In  the  inter- 
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pretatlon  of  the  40  separate  provisions  of  "These    statutes    are    extrem»>i 

law  and  the  200-plus  Comptroller  Gen-  fated:  some  are  overlapping  some  »  ***^P"- 

eral    decisions    which    seek    to    interpret  «^tent.  and  a  number  are  no  lonew*  ^**"- 

this  tangle  of  statutes.    There  have  been  U"  "«^'.  °^  present-day  economic  ^h'^m'^ 

so  many  reversals  of   the  Comptroller  ^°..""^™'  management  agencv  h..!!!*°'«- 


General  decisions,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Court  of  Claims,  that  no  one  has  any  Idea 
how  many  decisions  have  stood,  how 
much  time  has  been  wasted,  or  how 
much  money  has  been  spent. 

In  1957.  I  presented  to  Congress  a  Icpal 
study  entitled  "Dual  Compensation  and 
Employment:  A  Reexamination  of  the 
Federal  Doctrine."  At  that  time,  there 
were,  according  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, 'at  least  35  dual  employment 
and  dual  compensation  statutes,  the  ear- 
liest being  enacted  In  1894.  and  the  most 
recent  in  1954."  Since  1957.  five  addi- 
tional laws  have  been  enacted  which 
contribute  more  confusion  to  the  vast 
snarl  of  statutes. 

Today  I  am  presenting  this  updated 
legal  study  of  the  problem  which  was 
prepared  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Free- 
man W.  Sharp,  American  Law  Division. 
Library  of  Congress,  who  also  complied 
the  information  on  which  my  earlier 
study  was  based.  The  assistance  of  Dr. 
Sharp  Is  gratefully  acknowledged.  I  am 
presenting  It  in  detail,  because  I  feel  that 
It  should  be  preserved  In  a  public  docu- 
ment readily  available  to  the  many  per- 
sons now  and  in  the  future  who  will  want 
to  study  It. 

For  the  purposes  of  clarity  and  refer- 
ence, this  study  Is  sectionallzed  under  the 
following  topical  headings:  "I.  The 
Problem":  "II.  Dual  Emplo>-ment  of 
Military  Retirees" ;  "in.  The  Federal 
Doctrine";  TV.  The  Common  Law  and 
English  Background  of  Offlceholding"; 
"V.  American  Colonial  and  Postrevolu- 
tlonary  Ideas";  "VI.  The  Federal  Con- 
stitution"'; "vn.  The  Early  Federal  Pe- 
riod. 1789-1850"";  "VIH.  The  Middle 
Period.  1850-74;  "LX.  Restatement  and 
Revision.  1874-1924";  "X  The  Test 
1924-62";  and  "XI.  The  Solution,  1963":' 
Dual  Compens.\tion  and  EMProyME-vr 
Sttjdy — Compiled  by  Da  Prefma.n  Sh.»,rp, 
American  Law  Division,  Library  or 
Congress 

i.  the  problem  • 

The  shortage  of  trained  personnel,  to  staff 
Federal  department*  and  agencies,  from 
typLsu  to  otomlc  scientist,  has  persisted 
from  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  to  the 
present  day,  a  period  of  some  15  years 
Competition  for  the  services  of  those  avail- 
able h.is  lead  to  the  lowering  of  standards 
and  the  establishment  of  all  kinds  of  make- 
shift devices  without  apparent  effect  upon 
the  shortage.  This  haa  naturally  caused 
Federal  emplo>-ment  officers  to  eye  a  possible 
source  of  adequately  trained  personnel  be- 
yond their  reach  due  to  the  laws  prohibiting 
dual  employment  and  dual  compen.satlon. 
In  recent  years  an  Increasing  number  of 
bills  have  been  Introduced  InUj  the  Congress 
to  revise  and  liberalize  tho*©  laws  so  that 
the  Federal  Government  might  obtain  the 
benefit  of  that  potential  manpower  without 
the  return  of  the  evils  which  those  laws 
were  designed  to  prevent. 

The  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  In  a 
report  on  dual  employment  and  dual 
compensation  In  the  Federal  service,  dated 
June  1955.  has  outlined  the  situation  re- 
specting the  restrictions  (pp   3  A)  : 

•There  are  now  in  effect  at  least  35  dual 
employment  and  dual  compensation  stat- 
utes. The  earliest  of  these  was  enacted  In 
1804.  tlie  most  recent  In  1964. 


slbUUy    for    thel?    adm'lnutmion**fr*'*^- 
policy  guidance  and  regulations         ^'^Ujh 

"This  situation  result*  in  poor  m. 
utilization,  continuing  admi.'ustraUv.''^*' 
lems    for    agencies,    and    InjusUctt  t* '^'^ 
viduals  becau.se  of  Inadvertent  errors 

•Because  the  sututes  arbltrartly  r^,  . 
emplo>-ment.  and  are  badly  out  of  dL-  ^''^■• 
exceptions  are  sought.  In  the  absene^' ^^^ 
administrative  means.  such  «  *°? 
(sometimes  for  one  Individual)  are  i^f ','°°' 
throiigh  enactment  of  addltlonaliawg      **^ 

nplo>-ment  and  d 
have    the   foijo. 


•The  present  dual  emplo>-menVI^d  n  , 
compensation  statutes  have  the  r^w'* 
principal  effects  on  the  hiring  and  u^T;"^ 
tlon  of  Federal  employees.  In^n.^^' 
the  dollar  limits  discussed.  It  is  ^^^^^ 
h.u-e  in  mind  that  the  lowest  ^tf  Si!* 
under  the  Classincatlon  Act  U  aowT* 
than  $1,800  per  year.  Under  Public  U,'",^ 
83d  Congress,  the  lowest  Classification  a^ 
rate,  upon  abolUhment  of  the  CPC  «rhL  , 
m  September  1955,  will  be  at  least  »2W^!!l* 
year      [Today  the  lowest  rate  is  »2  6M| '^^ 

"1.  A  civilian  employee  cannot  hold  m.-». 
than   one   position   at   the  same  Ume   e» 
while  on  leave  wltiioui  pay  from  one  ol' them 
if  the  pay  rate  for  either  position  U  «2sai 
{)er  year  or  more. 

"2.  When  a  person  does  hold  two  posluor, 
.such  as  two  part-time  pofiltlons.  each  havin, 
a  siilary  of  less  than  12.500  per  year  heaV 
not  receive  salary  from  both  poslUom  f» 
the  s..me  period  of  time  if  the  cooblned 
annual  rate  pxceeds  the  rate  of  »2  000  n« 
year.  "^ 

"3.  The  following  retired  military  persoo- 
nel  can  hold  civilian  Government  porttlonj 
and  continue  to  receive  their  retlrwl  par 
without  any  limitations: 

■•  ( a )  Retired  enlisted  personnel  other  than 
w.irrant  officers; 

••(b)  Wjurant  officers  who  are  retired  fot 
di.sabillty  Incurred  In  line  of  duty;  and 

"(c)  Retired  commissioned  offloen  who 
are  retired  for  disabiUty  incurred  In  coinb»t 
or  caused  by  an  InstrumenUiUty  of  »ar  m 
tune  of  war. 

"4.  Commissioned  officers  and  warrant  oU- 
ccrs  who  are  retired  for  another  rcascn  Uub 
disability  Incurred  in  line  of  duty  (noDdi*- 
abiUty   retirees)    cannot   hold  a  Federal  Jot 
If  either  the  retired  pay  to  which  they  v< 
entitled    or    the    sahu-y    of    the    position  ti 
t2.50O  a  year  or  more.     Ttils  restriction  c»a- 
not  be  avoided  by  waiving  retired  pay    As 
exception    exlsu  for  Reserve   offlcen  reilrrt 
(on  the  basis  of  age  and  service  credlU)  un- 
der title  III  of  Public  Law  810.  80th  Congrm 
"5    Commissioned  officers  retired  for  dl»- 
.tblllty.    but    not   for    disability   Incurred  Ir. 
comb.it  or  caused  by  an  Instrumentality  c: 
war  In  time  of  war.  may  hold  any  Govern- 
ment position  and  receive  the  full  salary  a' 
the  position,  but    they  cannot  receive  the:.- 
retired  pay  while  receiving  the  sa.ory  U  thf 
combined  rate  would  exceed  tlOOOO  a  yea.- 
If  the  retired  pay  exceeds  $10  000  a  year  LV 
officer    may   elect    to    waive    the   salary  wkI 
receive  only  his  retired  pay.     Reserve  offloen 
retired  under  title  III  of  Public  Law  810.  SO:.". 
Congress,  are  subject  to  this  llmlUtlon. 

"6.  Many  agencies  which  have  special  or 
unique  problems  In  connection  with  dual 
employment  have  obtained  exceptions  to  C 
or  certAln  provisions  of  the  statutes,  tiun- 
pies:  Panama  CamU  Company.  Canal  Zon» 
government.  Post  Office  Department.  Weathe: 
Bureau.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Censw 
Bureau.  Federal  Civil  Defense  Adinlnl«tr»- 
tlon.  District  of  Columbia  government.  Inter- 
national Boundary  and  Water  CommlMlon 
(Department  of  State),  and  Central  Intelli- 
gence   Agency.     These    exceptions    are  con- 
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tained   m    «    number    of    specific    laws    and 
appropriations  acts." 
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U    DUAL     civilian      EMPLOYMENT 

taby    eetikees 
The  contrast  in  the  employment  of  civil- 
ians  and    employment    of    military    retirees 
can  be  gleaned  from  the  civil  service  report 
M  follows  (PP.  8  and  12-13): 

We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  data  on 
numbers  of  civilian  personnel  employed  in 
dual  capacities,  or  numbers  of  applicants 
found  ineligible  for  or  unwilling  to  take  Fed- 
eral employment  because  of  the  dual  employ- 
ment-dual compensation  restrictions.  This 
information  Is  not  maintained  by  Federal 
agencies 

.  •  •  •  • 

■Dual  civtltari  employment 
Past  thinking  about  changing  the  re- 
stnctlons  on  dual  employment  of  civilians 
ha«  tended  In  the  direction  of  arguing  for 
greater  freedom  to  hold  more  than  one  Fed- 
eral Job.  particularly  at  the  lower  salary 
levels.  However,  sound  personnel  manage- 
ment indicates  that  dual  Job  holding  is  ac- 
ceptable practice  only  if  It  is  consistent  with 
efficiency  and  economy  in  Government  opera- 
tions Such  dual  employment  should  be 
controlled  s<j  that  It  will  not  be  so  burden- 
some as  to  adversely  affect  employee  effi- 
ciency, or  be  damaging  to  the  employee's 
mental  and  physical  well-being 

Except  under  these  circumstances,  no 
employee  should  be  permitted  to  hold  more 
than  one  full-time  Job,  or  a  combination  of 
part-time  work  equaling  more  than  a  full- 
time  Job  In  terms  of  total  hours  worked. 
This  Is  equally  true  at  all  salary  levels.  The 
rate  of  an  employees  pay  should  not  be  a 
deciding  factor  In  determining  whether  or 
not  he  should  be  permitted  to  hold  more 
than  one  Government  Job. 

"Employment  of   military  retirees 
Civilian  office  holding  by  retired  military 
personnel  Is  not  the  same  thing  as  dual  civil- 
ian office  holding. 

■Only  In  a  legal  sense  does  receipt  of  mlli- 
•^y  retired  pay  constitute  office  holding- 
no  double  work  or  conflict  or  work  Is  In- 
volved The  Government's  need  for  hiring 
retired  military  personnel  generally  differs 
from  Its  need  for  dual  employment  of  civil- 
ians in  terms  of  type  of  Job.  salary  level,  and 
duration  of  employment.  Military  personnel 
often  retire  at  a  relatively  early  age.  and  with 
service-developed  special  skills.  TTiese  fac- 
U)n  combine  to  make  their  Federal  civilian 
employment  particularly  valuable  and  feasi- 
ble These  facts  argue  for  a  separate  policy 
governing  civilian  employment  of  retired 
military  personnel  as  distinguished  from  dual 
employment   of   civilian    employees. 

The  present  restrictions  on  Federal  clvll- 
an  employment  of  retired  military  person- 
nel are  Inconsistent  and  Inequitable  and  have 
no  relation  to  the  Governments  hiring  needs. 
Gradually,  various  categories  of  military  re- 
tirees have  been  exempted  from  the  original 
prohibitions    and    restrictions.      All    enlisted 
men.    certain     commissioned     officers      and 
»me  warrant    officers   retired    from   military 
service  now  may  be  hired  for  Federal  civilian 
jobs  without  restriction  on  receipt  of  retired 
P«y     At  present   certain   officers   retired  for 
age  and  length  of  service  remain  as  the  only 
retirees  who  cannot  hold  Federal  positions  if 
fither  their  retired  pay  or  the  salary  of  the 
Pailtlon  Is  $2,500  per  year  or  more.     Of  the 
aiMbled    commissioned    officers,    only    those 
'hose  disability  was  not  Incurred  In  combat 
or  caused  by  an   Instrumentality   of  war  in 
time  of  war,  are  limited  to  a  maximum  com- 
bined rate  of  $3,000  per  year. 

Tables  I  and  II  herewith,  illustrate  how 
vne  major  restrictions  on  employment  and 
compensation    apply    to    the    approximately 


182,000  personnel  on  the  military  retired  list 
as  of  October  1954 : 

"Table   I. — Federal   civilian   employment   of 
retired  military  personnel ' 

Percent 
•Enlisted     personnel,    disabled     officers, 
reservists:    Can  hold   Federal   civilian 

Job  at  any  salary  level 87 

■'Nondlsabled  officers:  Virtually  barred 
from  holding  Federal  Job  because  of 
$2,500  prohibition 13 

Total "Too 

'  A  search,  as  of  May  1963.  falls  to  reveal 
any  later  published  statistics  on  a  Govern- 
ment-wide basis.  This  table,  according  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  report,  was 
based  upon  the  172,000  retired  military  per- 
sonnel in  civilian  employment  as  of  October 
1954.  It  would  seem  reasonably  arguable 
that  changes  In  the  number  employed  would 
not.  on  the  average,  greatly  change  the  per- 
centage figures. 

"Table  II.— Com pcn.saf ion  of  retired  military 
personnel  if  federally  employed 

,.„   ,                                                               Percent 
Enlisted  personnel:  No  limit  on  ccwn- 
blned  salary  and  retired  i>ay 

•Disability  commissioned  officers:  No 
limit  if  disability  resulted  from 
combat  or  instrumentality  of  war 
otherwise  $3,000  limit  applies' ' 

"Nondlsabled  conrunlssloned  officers. 
Including  reservists:  $3,000  limit  on 
combined  annual  rate  of  salary  and 
retired     pay' 


52 


31 


17 


Total loO" 

"'  The    limitation    of   $3,000   has   been   In- 
creased  to  $10,000  by  the  act  of  Aug   4    1955 
69  Stat.  498.  5  U.S.C.  sec.  59a.  1958  ed." 
III.  The  Federal  DocrmiNE 

The  Federal  doctrine  concerning  dual  em- 
ployment and  compensation,  since  It  covers 
both  public  officers  and  employees,  reaches 
historically  all  the  way  back  to  the  common 
law. 

The  basic  doctrine  is  presently  stated  In 
two  sections  of  the  United  States  Code.  1  e 
title  5,  sections  58  and  62.    Although  as  stat- 
ed by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  supra, 
numerous  statutes  contain  exceptions    etc 

Section  58  provides: 

■Unless  otherwise  specifically  authcK-lzed 
by  law,  no  money  appropriated  by  any  act 
shall  be  available  for  payment  to  any  per- 
son receiving  more  than  one  salary  when  the 
combined  amount  of  said  salaries  exceeds  the 
sum  of  $2,000  per  annum  (R.S.  par  1763- 
May  10,  1916.  c.  117,  par.  6,  39  Stat  12o' 
Aug  29.  1916,  c.  417.  39  Stat.  582 )  " 

Section  62  provides: 

'"No  person  who  holds  an  office  the  salary 
or  annual  compensation  attached  to  which 
amounts  to  the  sum  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred    dollars   shall    be    appointed    to    or 
hold  any  other  office  to  which  compensation 
Is    attached    unless    specifically    authorized 
thereto  by  law;   but  this  shall  not  apply  to 
retired   officers   of    the    Army,    Navy.    Marine 
Corps,  or  Coast  Guard   whenever  they  may 
be  elected   to  public  office  or  whenever  the 
President    shall    appoint    them    to    office    by 
and    with    the    advice    and    consent    of    the 
Senate      Retired  enlisted  men  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  retired 
for   any    cause,    and    retired    officers    of    the 
Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard 
who  have  been  retired  for  injuries  received 
in   battle   or  for  injuries   or   Incapacity   in- 
curred in  line  of  duty  shall  not.  within  the 
meaning    of    this    section,    be    construed    to 
hold  or  to  have  held  an  office  during  such 
retirement    (amended  July  30.    1937.  c.   545. 
par.  6,  50  Stat.  549:  June  25,  1938,  c    694    52 
Stat.  1194:  May  31,  1924,  c.  214,  43  Stat   245- 
July  31,  1894,  c.  174,  par.  2,  28  Stat.  205)  ." 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  trace  the 
history  of  this  doctrine  and  to  indicate  the 


practice    thereunder   as    manifested   in    ad- 
ministrative and  Judicial  decisions. 

IV.    THE    COMMON    LAW    AND    THE    ENGLISH 
BACKGROUND 

The  common  law  placed  no  limit  upon  the 
number  of  offices  which  a  person  might  hold 
at  the  same  time  provided  that  no  one  of 
them  was  incompatible  with  any  of  the  oth- 
ers. The  rule  was  well  settled  that  "if  two 
offices  are  Incompatible,  by  the  acceptance 
of  the  latter,  the  first  is  relinquished  or  va- 
cant, even  though  It  should  be  a  superior 
office,  Milward  v.  Thacher.  2  T.R.  (D  and  El 
81;  Rex  V.  Pateman.  2  T.R.  (D  and  E)  777; 
In  re  Dyer,  Dy.  158  b;  Rex  v.  Jones,  l  B  and 
Ad.  677;  and  Rex  v.  Tizzard.  9  B  and  C  418 
For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  common  law 
see  Mechein:  "Public  Offices  and  Officers." 
1890.  pp.  420-427  and  Throop:  "Public  Officers 
and  Sureties  In  Official  Bonds,"  1892  pn  39- 
40. 

The  feudal  system  of  the  Middle  Ages  lay 
behind  the  concept  of  office  holding.  That 
system  had  been  both  a  system  of  land  ten- 
Mie  and  a  system  of  government.  The  tenure 
was  not  only  applied  to  land  but  to  many 
things  connected  with  land  Including  those 
governmental  rlghu  which  went  with  such 
tenures.  When  kings  desired  to  secure  the 
performance  of  governmental  functions  they 
did  not  make  a  contract  with  a  person  to  per- 
form them,  they  granted  him  a  right  to  per- 
form them  on  certain  terms.  The  profits  of 
the  office  were  then  his.  The  office  was  re- 
garded as  a  piece  of  property  which  gave  the 
official  certain  rights  and  placed  him  under 
certain  duties  Just  as  land  gave  the  tenant 
certain  rights  and  placed  him  under  certain 
duties,  Vaux  v.  Jefferson  (1'956).  Dyer  144  b. 
Thus  offices  might  be  bought  and  sold  like 
land. 

This  conception  of  the  nature  of  offices  and 
the  position  of  officeholders  came  naturally 
to  medieval  common  law  because  it  had  a 
very  rudimentary  law  of  contract  and  a  very 
highly  developed  law  of  property  In  land  and 
rights  in  land.  As  might  be  Imagined  abuses 
and  corruption  crept  In.  In  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  more  modern  ideas  were  be- 
ginning but  legislation  which  was  passed  to 
give  effect  to  such  ideas  was  Ineffectual,  see  5 
6  Edward  VI.  c.  16.  sec.  1  (1&51-52)  anci 
I  British)  Hist.  Mss.  Com.  13th  report,  part 
V.  17,  No.  244  (1690)  and  same  14th  report 
part  VI,  362  No.  710  (1692-93).  With  re- 
spect to  Judicial  offices,  it  was  not  until  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  that  medieval 
Ideas  concerning  the  nattire  of  an  office  were 
rooted  out  of  the  English  Judicial  system, 
see  detailed  discussion  of  office  holding  upon 
which  the  foregoing  Is  based  In  Holdsworth : 
"A  History  of  English  Law,"  volume  I  pp 
246-264. 

V.    AMERICAN    COLONIAL    AND    POST-REVOLimON- 
ARY    IDEAS 

When  Englishmen  moved  to  their  colonies 
in  North  America  they,  of  course,  took  their 
Ideas  with  them  including  those  with  respect 
to  offices.  Two  forces  were  at  work,  however, 
in  the  New  World,  i.e.  English  precedents 
and  local  conditions.  From  the  Interplay  of 
these  forces  new  Ideas  respecting  officehold- 
ing  evolved.  The  Pennsylvania  Charter  of 
1682  provided  that  a  person  should  hold  only 
one  public  office  at  a  time.  No  other  Colony 
went  so  far. 

Most  simply  provided  that  certain  offices 
could  not  be  held  simultaneously:  Sheriffs 
could  not  hold  office  in  the  colonial  assembly, 
etc.  In  some  colonies  attorneys  and  clerks 
of  courts  were  barred.  Several,  as  Virginia. 
and  New  Jersey,  required  persons  accepting 
salaried  positions  to  stand  for  reelection  In 
order  to  hold  their  place  in  the  assembly. 

In  the  Revolutionary  period  prohibitions 
respecting  multiple  offlceholding  were  ex- 
tended further.  The  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion (1777)  provided  that  no  person,  being  a 
delegate  (to  Congress),  shall  be  capable  of 
holding  any  office  under  the  United  States, 
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for  which  he.  or  another  for  his  benefit  re- 
ceives any  salary,  feee  or  emolument  of  any 
kind    (art.   V).     Although   varying  In  detail, 
provisions  against  multiple  offlceholdlng  be- 
came quite  general.     Most  of  the  new  state 
constitutions    had     sections    requiring     the 
three  departments  of  the  government  to  be 
kept  separate  and  barring  officers  of  one  hold- 
ing   office    In    another.     While    the    original 
purpose  was   probably   to  prevent  encroach- 
ment of  one  department  on  another,  the  pro- 
visions    were     Interpreted     to     prevent     the 
simultaneous  holding  of  offices  in  the  differ- 
ent departments.     Many  States  also  adopted 
general  provisions  against  holding  two  lucra- 
tive  offices  at   the  same   time,  see   Doyle  v 
Raleigh.  89  N.C.   133.     All  States  prohibited 
holding   U.S.   and  State  offices  at   the   same 
time,  see  Ryan  v.  Green.  13  NY   295.     In  one 
form  or  another,  provisions  were  adopted  by 
most  of  the  new  States   to  prevent  incum- 
bents from  holding  another  office  during  the 
term   of   an    office   to   which    they   had    been 
elected.     The    most    common    of    these    was 
copied    from    the    US.    Constitution.     For   a 
detailed    dlsctisslon    of   offlceholdlng    durln" 
this  period  see  Miller:   "Legal  Qtiallflcationli 
for  Office  in  America."  1619-1899.  pp.  90.  103- 
104   and   145-150,  upon   which  the  foregoing 
statement  la  based. 


TI.    THE    RDEXAL    CONSTITUTION 

Surprisingly  enough  the  U.S.  Constitution 
contains  no  prohibition  against  mulUple  of- 
flceholdlng with  the  exception  of  that  in  ar- 
ticle r,  section  6,  clause  3: 

"No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  dur- 
ing the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be 
appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments 
whereof  shall  have  been  Increased  during 
such  time:  and  no  person  holding  any  office 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  Member 
of  either  House  during  his  continuance  in 
office." 

The  lack  of  a  general  constitutional  pro- 
hibition on  multiple  offlceholdlng  opened  the 
door  wide.  We  will  see.  In  the  early  davs 
of  the  Federal  service,  those  charged  with 
making  decisions  respecting  multiple  office- 
holding  enunciating  the  principle  that  the 
law  placed  no  restrictions  on  the  nimiber  of 
offices  held  so  long  as  they  were  not  Incom- 
patlble.  Although  the  Constitution  left  the 
door  wide  of>en,  it  did  not  leave  control  and 
correction  of  such  abuses  as  might  occur  be- 
yond the  powers  of  the  Congress  It  pro- 
vided In  article  n.  section  2.  clause  2  that— 
"Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  inferior  officers,  as  they  think 
proper,  In  the  President  alone.  In  the  courts 
of  law.  or  In  the  Heads  of  Departments." 

Further.  It  gave  to  the  Congress  the  broad- 
est possible  control  oy0r  the  disbursement  of 
public  moneys  (ary^e  1.  section  8).  That 
abuses  crept  into  federal  offlceholdlng  and 
that  control  was  needed  is  evidenced  by  the 
series  of  acts  enacted  by  the  Congress  and 
the  long  series  of  opinions  and  decisions  by 
the  Attorneys  General,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  the  courts. 

Vn.    THE    EARLY    TEDERAL    PERIOD.     1789-1830 

The  early  controversies  took  the  form  of 
claims  for  extra  pay  for  extra  duties.  Exam- 
ples of  these  were  Bullus'  case  (18191  where 
a  naval  agent  appointed  for  New  York,  whose 
duties  were  not  defined  by  law,  claimed  extra 
compensation  for  being  required  to  purchase 
and  forward  from  New  York  supplies  for  the 
lake  service  (1  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  303)  and  Gov- 
ernor  Cass'  case  (1828)  where  the  Governor 
of  Michigan  was  employed  to  perform  serv- 
ices which  did  not  belong  to  his  duty  as  Gov- 
ernor. His  claim  was  upheld  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  quantum  meruit  i2  Op.  Atty.  Gen. 
189).     As  a  result  of  such  claims  provisions 


were   Included   In  a  series  of  appropriation 
bills  as  follows: 

1.  The  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Expenses  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1839  (5  Stat.  349.  sec.  3)  : 

"That  no  officer  in  any  branch  of  the  pub- 
lic service,  or  any  other  person  whose  sal- 
aries, or  whose  pay  or  emoluments  Is  or  are 
fixed  by  law  and  regulations,  shall  receive 
any  extra  allowance  or  compensation  In  any 
form  whatever  for  the  disbursement  of  pub- 
lic money,  or  the  performance  of  any  other 
service,  unless  the  said  extra  allowance  or 
compensation  be  authorized  by  law." 

2.  Tlie  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Expenses  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1842  1 5  Stat.  487  (Item  no 
200 »  I : 

"That  no  allowance  shall  be  made  out  of 
any  moneys  appropriated  by  this  bill  to 
any  clerk  or  other  officer  for  the  discharge 
of  duties,  the  performance  of  which  belongs 
to  any  other  clerk  or  other  officer  in  the 
same  or  any  other  department;  and  that  no 
allowance  shall  be  made  for  any  extra  serv- 
ices whatever,  which  any  clerk  or  other  officer 
may  be  required  to  perform." 

3  The  Army  and  MlllUry  Academy  Appro- 
priation Act.  1842  I  5  Stat.  510.  sec.  2|: 

"That  no  officer  in  any  branch  of  the  pub- 
lic service,  or  any  other  person  whose  salary, 
pay.  or  emoluments,  is  or  are  flxed  by  law 
or  regulations,  shall  receive  any  additional 
pay,  extra  allowance,  or  compensation.  In 
any  form  whatever,  for  the  disbursement  of 
public  money,  or  any  other  service  or  duty 
whatsoever,  unless  the  same  shall  be  author- 
ized by  law.  and  the  appropriation  therefor 
explicitly  set  forth  that  it  is  for  such  addi- 
tional pay,  extra  allowance,  or  compensa- 
tion." 

4.  The  Incidental  Expenses  Appropriation 
Act.  1842  fStat    525,  sec    12 1: 

"That  no  allowance  or  compensation  shall 
be  made  to  any  clerk  or  other  officer  by  rea- 
son of  the  dUcharge  of  duties  which  belong 
to  any  other  clerk  or  officer  in  the  same  or 
any  other  department;  and  no  allowance  or 
compens.itlon  shall  be  made  for  any  extra 
services  whatever,  which  any  clerk  or  other 
officer  may  be  required  to  perform." 

After  the  enactment  of  these  acts  such 
claims  were  disallowed.  ( See  3  Op  Atty.  Gen 
422,  clerks  lor  selling  Indian  lands;  same, 
p.  473.  Messengers  and  Watchmen";  same, 
p.  621.  War  Department  clerks  for  business 
connected  with  Indian  reservations;  see  also 
4  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  126-128.  Navy  officers  for  an 
exploring  expedition;  same,  p.  138.  officers  at 
West  Point;  same,  p  342.  Navy  officers  for 
distant  duties;  same,  p  463,  Pension  Office 
clerks  for  acting  as  secretary  to  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  treat  with  the  Indians; 
and  Acting  Secretary  of  SUte,  5  Op  Attv 
Gen.  74.)  '' 

This  period  might  be  characterized  as  the 
extra  compensation  period.    Job  descriptions, 
where  they  existed,  were  ill  defined  and  lines 
of  demarcation   between  them  obscure.     An 
officer   or  employee  might   find   himself   re- 
sponsible   for    performing    many    unrelated 
duties  for  which  he  might  demand  and  re- 
ceive extra  compensation.     Today,  many  of 
the  unrelated  duties  would  have  constituted 
separate  Jobs  or  offices.     Even  in  that  period 
some  did  constitute  separate  Jobs  or  offices 
to  which  the  officer  or  employee  held  separate 
appointments,    see    Bullus"    case.    Governor 
Cass'   case,   the    Navy  Officers'   case   and    the 
Pension  Office  Clerks  case,  cited  supra.    How- 
ever, the  question  of  the  right  of  the  officer 
to  perform  the  additional  duties  or  to  hold 
the  additional  office  does  not  seem   to  have 
been   questioned  In   this  period,     The  right 
to    receive    extra    compensation    appears    to 
have  been  the  only  question  litigated.    Con- 
gress dealt  with  the  question  through  the  en- 
actment of  the  appropriation  acts  of  March 
31,   1839.  May  9,   1842.  August  23,   1842,  and 
August  26,  1842,  supra.     The  net  effect  of  the 
congressional  action  could  be  summed  up  in 
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the  words  of  Attorney  General  j   v  w 
in    the    Pension    Office   Clerks   raiJ    ^^^ 
supra,  as  follows:  ^^    <1846,_ 

"The  Executive,  under  the  recent  on.  . 
from  this  office  and  the  Judiclarv  in  ♦w  °'^ 
of  the  United  States  v,  Eleason'!}^"^ 
trator  (16  Peters.)  is  required  to  jri""- 
these  laws  are  construed  and  execi^L^' 
cording  to  the  plain  Intention  of  r„^  *^- 
This  was  to  put  an  end  to  a  practice  l!^ 
had  long  prevailed  of  salaried  offlcenT^"' 
Ing  compensation,  over  and  above  th.^"" 
aries,  for  services  which  were  not  rZl!  **'" 
as  Within  the  range  of  his  official  diS'l*^ 

VIII,    THE    MIDDLE    PERIOD.    1850-7« 

The  refu.sal  to  allow  payment  under  ,. 
pulse  of  extra  compensation  for  what  »„? 
effect   two   offices,    squarely    pointed  un  ,k 
question  of   the   right   to  hold  two  or  «, 
offices   and   to   receive   pay   for  each     wf' 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  legislative dij' 
ston  spenftcally  on  this  question  occun^ 
a  result  of  the  claims  of  Richard  RushTK** 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  compeLnr' 
for    occasional    services    performed    beV^S 
the  years  1825  and  1829  as  Attorney  On-l^ 
ad   interim   by  designation   of  the  Pmid!? 
during  the  absence  of  William  Wirt  Att«S? 
General    (6  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  83).  ^e^*^ 
dents   authority   to  so   designate  Rugh  »^! 
contained   In    the   Acts  of  May  8    17M   .?! 
February   13.   1795   (1   Stat.   281    sec    g    45, 
In    1850   Congress   included   an   Item  in  tl. 
Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Act  IM, 
specifically  compensating  Rush  for  the  im 
Ices  performed  but  added  a  proviso  (O  ^i 
542-3)    as  follows:  ^  '"  ^' 

"That  hereafter  the  proper  accounting  of 
fleers  of  the  Treasury,  or  other  pay  offlwr,' 
of  the  United  States,  shall  In  no  case  aUo^ 
any  pay  to  one  Individual  the  sahu-les  of  two 
different  offices  on  account  of  havlnif  w 
formed  the  duties  thereof  at  the  same  tim." 
But  this  prohibition  shall  not  extend  to  tli« 
superintendent  of  the  executive  buildings 
This  proviso  would  seem  on  Us  face  ^ 
make  It  clear  that,  with  the  exception  0' 
executive  building  superintendents,  an  in- 
dividual could  not  receive  salaries  for  two 
offices  held  by  him  at  the  same  time. 

However,  Attorney  General  Crittenden  In 
1851  held  otherwise  (5  Op.  Atty.  Oen  788) 
By  an  act  of  1807  (2  Stat.  113,  ch.  8),  tiw 
President  had  been  authorized  to  survey  tb* 
coasts  of  the  United  Stales  and  to  employ 
persons  for  that  purpose.  He  delegated  thli 
power  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  h 
1844  (5  Stat.  660,  ch.  37).  the  Secretary 
was  authorized  to  sell  the  maps  and  charU 
of  such  surveys  and  in  March  8,  1850,  hired 
one.  Gilbert  Rodman,  to  perform  these  duUes 
at  an  annual  salary  of  $400.  While  so  act- 
ing Rodman  was  also  a  clerk  In  the  Treasury 
Department  at  a  salary  of  $1,400  per  annum. 
The  opinion  of  Attorney  General  Crittenden 
was  that  Rodman  was  entitled  to  hold  both 
offices  and  to  receive  the  salary  of  each 
The  Attorney  General  reasoned  thusly  (5  Op 
Atty.  Gen   776,  768)  : 

■  Tlie  statutes  of  3d  M.irch.  1839  (V.  sUt 
at  hu-ge,  p  439,  chap.  82,  sec   3d)  enacts: 

■  That  no  officer  In  any  br.mch  of  thf 
public  service  or  any  other  person.  wboK 
salaries  or  whose  pay  or  emoluments.  U  or 
are  flxed  by  law  and  regulations,  shall  receive 
any  extra  allowance  or  compensation  in  an.v 
form  whatever,  for  the  disbursement  of  pub- 
lic money  or  the  performance  of  any  other 
service,  unless  the  said  extra  allowance  0.' 
compensation  be  allowed  by  1.t,w.' 

"The    act    approved    23d    of   August,  184- 
(V.  Stat,  at  large,  p    510.  chap.  183,  sec.  2 
enacts: 

"  "That  no  officer  In  any  branch  of  the  pub- 
lic service  or  any  other  person,  whose  salary, 
pay  or  emoluments.  Is  or  are  flxed  by  law 
or  regulation,  shall  receive  any  addltlonil 
pay.  extra  allowance  or  compensation  in  any 
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form  whatever,  for  the  disbursement  of  pub- 
lic money  or  for  any  other  service  or  duty 
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lit  w^"^j  _-  -       „  —  __  — 

whatsoever,  unless  the  same  shall  be  author 
ized  by  1»^'  *"<*  ^*  appropriation  therefor 
explicitly  set  forth  that  It  is  for  such  addi- 
tional pay,  extra  allowance  or  compensation.' 
"These   two  sections  of  the  statutes  are, 
in  words,    nearly    the    same,    in    sense    and 
meaning.  Identical — the  'atter  being  only  a 
repetition  of  the  former.     The  extra  allow- 
ance or  additional   pay  forbidden   by  these 
lectlons   Is   that   exceeding    the   salary,    pay 
or  emoluments,  which  was  flxed  by  law  or 
by  a  regulation,  officially  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  the  head  of  a  department,  or  by 
an  officer  of  the  Government,  having  com- 
petent authority  to  make  such   regulation. 
At  the  passage  of  these   acts,  there  was  no 
law  forbidding  any  person  from  holding  un- 
der the  Government   of   the   United   States, 
two  compatible  offices  or  employment  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  and  receiving  the  salary 
and  emoluments  belonging  to  each   of  the 
ofllces,  whether  flxed  directly  by  law,  or  by 
a  regulation  made  by  a  person  lawfully  au- 
thortaed  to  make  It.     These  sections  do  not 
forbid    It.    They     are     intended     to     fence 
against  arbitrary  extra   allowances   in   each 
particular  case;  but  do  not  apply  to  distinct 
employments  with  salaries  or  compensation 
affixed  to  each  by  law  or  by  regulation. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"The  12th  section  of  the  act,  approved  26 
August  1842  (vol.  5.  of  stat.  at  large,  p.  525, 
ch.  202).  enacts:  "That  no  allowance  or 
compensation  shall  be  made  to  any  clerk  or 
other  officer,  by  reason  of  the  discharge  of 
dutleii  which  belong  to  any  other  clerk  or 
officer  In  the  same  or  any  other  Department; 
and  no  allowance  shall  be  made  for  any 
extra  services  whatever,  which  any  clerk  or 
other  officer  may  be  required  to  perform.' 

"This  act  does  not  prohibit  the  same  per- 

aon   from    holding    two    different    offices    at 

one  and  the  same  time,  nor  from  receiving 

the  compensation  flxed,  by  law  or  regulation. 

to  both  offices,  respectively,  If  he  holds  both 

offices,   and    performs    the    duties    of    both. 

In  such  case,  the  officer,  so  holding  the  two 

offices,   is    not.    when    officiating    each    and 

either,  performing  the  duties  of  any  other 

officer  or  clerk;    he   is   performing   his   own 

duties,  and    In    receiving   the   compensation 

affixed  to  each,  he  Is  receiving  pay  for  his 

own  proper  services  In  his  own  proper  offices 

respectively,   and   not   pay    for    the   services 

which  should  have  been  performed  by  any 

other  clerk  or  officer,  nor  for  extra  services. 

but  for  the  proper  services  belonging  to  his 

respective  offices  and  proper  employments. 

"The  opinion  given  by  Chief  Justice  Taney, 
before  cited,  makes  the  holding  of  two  offices 
and  performing  the  duties  of  both  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  an  exception  from  the  pro- 
hibitions of  this  statute  of  26  of  August 
1842,  as  well  as  from  the  two  previous  stat- 
utes of  23d  August  1842,  and  3d  March  1839; 
he  makes  ne  discrimination  between  the 
provisions  of  the  statutes  of  23d  August  and 
Mth  August  1842:  but  classed  them  together 
M  the  acts  of  1842.  There  is,  in  truth  no 
difference  in  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the 
three  several  acU  before  quoted. 

"Neither  does  the  act  of  30  September 
1850  (session  acts  by  Little  and  Brown  ch 
W,  pp.  542-543),  prohibit  the  holding  of 
two  compatible  offices  by  the  same  person 
or  the  payment  to  him  of  the  flxed  salary 
or  compensation  of  each  of  his  offices.  That 
WM  not  the  mischief  Intended  to  be  guarded 
against:  for  Indeed,  It  might  often  happen 
that  It  would  be  most  convenient  and  con- 
ductive to  public  economy,  as  well  as  to  the 
public  service,  to  confer  two  offices  on  the 
same  person.  The  provision  of  the  act.  last 
referred  to.  Is  In  these  words:  'That  here- 
^r,  the  proper  accounting  officers  of  the 
iTeaaury.  or  other  pay  officers,  of  the  United 

rnnrfj.  *^*"  '"  "°  <^"*  *"«''  «ny  pay  to  one 
individual  the  salaries  of  two  different  offices. 


on  account  of  having  performed  the  duties 
thereof  at  the  same  time.  But  this  prohi- 
bition shall  not  extend  to  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  executive  buildings.' 

"The  plain  meaning  of  this  seems  to  be 
that  an  individual  holding  one  office  and 
receiving  its  salary,  shall,  in  no  case,  be 
allowed  to  receive  also  the  salary  of  another 
office,  which  he  does  not  hold,  simply  'on  ac- 
count of  his  having  performed  the  duties 
thereof." 

"The  prohibition  Is  against  his  receiving 
the  salary  of  an  office  that  he  does  not  hold, 
and  not  against  his  receiving  the  salaries  of 
two  offices,  which  he  does  legitimately  hold. 
"If  it  had  been  the  intention  of  Congress 
to  prohibit.  In  all  cases,  the  holding  a  plu- 
rality of  offices,  that  purpose  could  have  been 
easily  and  directly  expressed.  The  language 
they  have  used  imports  no  such  purpose,  but 
is  directed  at  an  object  and  abuse,  distinct 
and  separate. 

"The  case  of  Gilbert  Rodman  does  not  ac- 
cording to  my  view  of  the  subject,  come 
within  the  prohibitions  of  any  of  the  above 
cited  statutes." 

The  following  year  a  provision  was  includ- 
ed in  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Expenses  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1853  (act  of  Aug.  31,  1852 
10  Stat.  100)  which  provided  as  follows: 

"Sec.  18.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
no  person  hereafter,  who  holds  or  shaU  hold, 
any  office  under  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  whose  salary  or  annual  com- 
pensation shall  amount  to  the  sum  of  $2,500, 
shall  receive  compensation  for  discharging 
the  duties  of  any  other  office." 

This  provision.  In  Identical  language,  had 
been  included  as  section  7  in  the  original  ap- 
propriation bill  reported  to  the  House  on 
PetH-uary  5.  1862.  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  (HJl.  196.  32d  Cong.,  Ist  seas., 
no  written  report).  ThU  provUlon  appears 
to  have  passed  the  House  without  debate  as 
section  9  of  the  bill.  A  brief  glimpse,  how- 
ever, of  the  evils  aimed  at  is  afforded  by 
the  debate  on  a  somewhat  similar  proposal 
to  limit  a  proposed  salary  increase  to  only 
one  salary  where  double  salaries  were  in- 
volved. Attorney  General  Crittenden's  opin- 
ion of  1851,  supra,  was  also  criticized  (Con- 
gressional Globe,  32d  Cong..  1st  sess  dd 
2165-2166)  :  ^^' 

"Mr.  Deak.  I  move  the  following  proviso, 
by  way  of  amending  to  the  amendment: 

"  -Proinded.  That  this  section  shall  not 
extend  to  any  person  receiving  a  salary  for 
discharging  the  duties  of  more  than  one 
office  at  the  same  time,  or  to  any  person  who 
does  not  actually  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
office  for  which  he  receives  such  salary,  or 
to  any  person  engaged  in  proeecuting  any 
claim  before  any  of  the  Departments  or 
Congress;  and  that  in  case  any  paying  or 
accounting  officer  of  the  Government  shall 
pay  said  additional  percentage  to  any  such 
person.  It  shaU  be  a  misdemeanor  in  the  per- 
son  knowingly  paying  or  receiving  such  addi- 
tional percentage,  rendering  him  liable  to 
indictment,  and  punishment  by  fine  and 
imprisonment." 

"Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  disposed  strongly 
to  resist  the  proposiUon  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gentrt).  to  add  to  the 
remuneration  of  the  clerks  who  are  legiti- 
mately engaged  In  the  various  departments 
of  the  Government.  I  have  no  doubt  there 
may  be  Instances  where  that  remuneration 
should  be  Increased,  and  if  the  section  can 
be  so  guarded  that  the  heads  of  departments 
and  of  bureatis  cannot  further  abuse  the 
power  now  in  their  hands.  I  shall  vote  for  it. 
If  I  am  correctly  Informed,  however,  there  are 
individuals  now.  pets  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, who.  In  the  face  of  laws  which  have 
been  passed,  commencing  in  1842,  and  re- 
enacted  year  after  year  since,  are  receiving 
the  salaries  of  at  least  three  offices,  the  duties 
of  none  of  which  they  adequately  discharge. 


Mr.  Gentry.  I  know  the  objection  which 
the  gentleman  states  Is  an  objection  with 
many,  and,  as  a  consequence,  an  argument 
for  voting  against  thU  addiUonal  compen- 
sation; but  we  cannot  correct  executive 
abuses.  It  is  our  duty  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  the  executive  government  to  do  right,  and 
to  impeach  them  if  they  do  wrong. 

"Mr.  Dean.  I  want  to  guard  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  gentleman,  so  that  no  head  of 
a  department  of  this  Government,  or  head 
of  an  executive  bureau,  can  pay  to  his  sons, 
nephews,  cousins,  or  favorites,  salaries  to  the 
amount  of  $2,000.  $3,000,  or  $4,000  each.  By 
the  passage  of  the  gentleman's  proposition 
without  a  provision  of  the  character  I  have 
indicated,  we  shall  Increase  the  salaries  of 
these  pets  to  a  greater  extent.  If  there  be 
any  proper  object  for  the  increase  of  the 
salaries.  It  is  to  enable  those  men  perma- 
nently engaged  as  clerks  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  Government  In  this  city 
with  families,  to  support  them  with  respect- 
ability; It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing salaries,  but  to  reward  labor  adequately, 
and  for  that  only  can  I  support  it. 

"Another  abuse  will  be  corrected  by  that 
proviso,  very  prevalent.  I  am  Informed,  in  the 
departments — the  allowing  of  persons  to  take 
a  clerkship  at  $4  per  day.  who  hire,  for  the 
discharge  of  its  duties,  other  individuals  at 
$1    per   day,    whUe    they   spend   their   time 
around  the  hotels,  the  gambling  houses,  or 
the    lobbies    of    Congress    to    press    claims 
through  here  or  smuggling  them  through  the 
departments.     My   provision  is  designed  to 
reach  cases  of  that  kind.    If  there  be  any   it 
will   prevent  their  continuance  and  repeti- 
tion.   If  there  be  none,  there  will  be  no  harm 
In  the  adoption  of  the  amendment.     It  is 
intended,  also,  not  only  to  reach  those  paying, 
but  those  receiving  two  salaries.    There  is  aii 
express  law,  passed  in  1850,  prohibiting  any 
person  from  receiving  two  salaries  except  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings.     I  \m- 
derstand  the  Attorney  General,  the  law  officer 
of  this  administration,  has  given  it  as  his 
opinion  that  there  is  no  objection  whatever 
to  the  giving  of  a  man  two  salartes.    How  he 
could  give  such  an  opinion  I  cannot  under- 
stand.   The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attor- 
ney  General,  within  the  last  year,  have  given 
their  certlflcate  to  a  man  as  entitled  to  $3,000 
for  doing  nothing,  or  discharging  the  duties 
of  an  office  which  did  not  exist.  whUe  he  was 
at  the  same  time  receiving  $2,500  for  another 
office.     I  desire  to  have  it  provided  by  law 
that  any  person  who  shall  receive  more  than 
one  salary  shall  be  liable  to  indictment.    That 
is  the  only  way  in  which  the  evil  can   be 
eradicated.    If  my  amendment  be  adopted.  I 
am  willing,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  to  vote 
for  this  or  some  increase  of  compensation. 
I   believe   the   expenses   of    living   have    in- 
creased here  as  well  as  In  other  places;  but 
still,  sir,  it  will  be  an  unpleasant  matter  for 
us  to  meet  our  constituents,  and  to  tell  them 
we  are  voting  increased  salaries  to  clerks  in 
Washington,  while  clerks  in  the  various  offices 
of  our  counties  receive  only  $500  salary,  and 
yet  lay  up  a  portion  of  that.     This  amend- 
ment should  not  apply  to  young  men,  who 
have  no  families,  receiving  a  salary  exceeding 
$1,000  per  annum.     If  that  will  not  support 
them.  I  fear  their  expenses  are  not  such  as  we 
should  countenance  or  encourage. 

"Mr.  Gorman.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
amendment.  1  have  had  occasion  to  look 
Into  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
upon  the  subject  of  paying  the  officers  of 
the  Government,  when  they  perform  the 
duties  of  two  offices.  I  had  occasion  in  the 
last  few  days  to  present  the  question  before 
the  Second  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  and 
give  my  views,  humble  as  they  were,  at  some 
length.  The  Second  Comptroller  decided, 
as  Indeed  the  former  Comptroller  has  de- 
cided, that  no  person,  under  the  existing 
law,  can  receive  pay  In  two  capacities.  He 
has  decided,  if  a  clerk  or  other  officer  of  the 
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Oovemment  shall  perform  the  duties  of  any 
other  trade  or  oOce,  that  he  cannot  thereby 
get  the  additional  pay.  That  decision  has 
been  made.  I  say.  by  the  Comptroller,  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  has  overruled, 
to  some  extent,  the  decision  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  heretofore  made.  But  the  At- 
torney General  has  not  decided  the  point  In 
the  manner  In  which  the  gentleman  states 
It.  He  has  decided  that  an  Individual  can- 
not draw  the  pay  for  two  offices;  but  where 
a  person  Is  In  any  office,  and  Is  detailed  to 
the  discharge  of  other  duties  not  Incom- 
patible with  the  duties  of  that  office,  he  may 
receive  pay  for  the  duties  to  which  he  ts 
detailed." 

The    salary    Increase    and    the    limitation 
pa^ssed  the  House  as  section  2  of  the  bill  and 
In  fact  was  enacted  with  some  slight  modi- 
fication as  section  2  of  the  act  (see  10  Stat 
97). 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  proposed 
to  eliminate  the  $2,500  double  salary  limita- 
tion which  had  passed  the  House  as  section 
8  of  the  bill.  The  committee  appears  to 
have  made  no  written  report.  In  reading  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Senate  eliminated 
section  9  and  Inserted  other  matter  In 
lieu  without  debate,  (Congressional  Globe. 
p.  2371).  thus  striking  out  the  $2,500  double 
salary  limitation.  A  deUlled  search  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  from  that  point 
through  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
committee  report  by  both  Rouses  (Congres- 
sional Globe,  32d  Cong..  1st  sees.,  pp.  2371- 
3477)  has  failed  to  reveal  exactly  how  the  ex- 
cluded language  reappeared  In  the  bill  as 
approved  by  the  President  (10  SUt.  100.  sec 
18,  supra). 

The  original  copy  of  the  bill  as  enacted  by 
the  two  Houses  and  sent  to  the  President 
and  which  was  signed  by  him  contains  sec- 
tion 18  as  set  out  In  the  Statutes  at  Large.  It 
can  only  be  assumed  that  the  conference 
committee  restored  the  stricken  language  as 
section  18  without  specifically  mentioning 
it  in  their  report.  There  seems  to  have  been 
some  pressure  upon  the  conference  commit- 
tee respecting  a  time  deadline  which  may  ac- 
count for  an  omission  In  the  conference  re- 
port due  to  haste  (Congressional  Globe,  32d 
Cong  .  Ist  sess..  p.  2472  >  ; 

"Mr.  Houston.  I  wish  to  make  a  report 
from  the  committee  of  conference  upon  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  upon 
the  civil  and  diplomatic  bill.  I  will  state,  In 
addition  to  other  reasons  for  desiring  to  ad- 
vance that  bill  as  rapidly  as  possible,  that 
it  may  be  enrolled  In  time.  I  understood  from 
one  of  the  Senators  upon  the  committee  of 
conference,  a  few  moments  ago.  that  he  had 
received  a  line  from  the  President,  saying 
that  it  would  be  Impossible  to  look  over  the 
bill  unless  we  act  hastily  upon  It;  and  he 
made  a  special  request  that  an  expeditious 
course  should  be  pursued  with  It.  I  call  the 
previous  question." 

The  rest  of  this  period  was  marked  by  a 
series  of  opinions  rendered  by  the  Attorney 
General  which  guided  the  disbursing  officers 
of  the  Government  respecting  dual  office 
holding  and  salaries  The  flrst  of  these  was 
rendered  by  Attorney  General  Cushlng  In 
Hardin's  case  on  August  18,  1853  (6  Op  Atty 
Gen.  80)  Hardin  held  two  offices  In  the  Navy 
Department,  one  as  clerk  and  the  other  as 
superintendent  of  the  southwestern  execu- 
tive building.  The  question  arose  concern- 
ing his  entitlement  to  the  salary  Increase 
provided  In  the  act  of  August  31.  1852.  which 
had  been  limited  therein  to  one  salary  for 
those  with  more  than  one  office  In  the 
course  of  his  reasoning  with  respect  to  the 
pay  raise.  Cushlng  commented  on  the  ques- 
tion of  holding  two  offices  and  receiving  two 
salaries  thus: 

It  Is  observable,  on  the  very  surface  of 
the  Inquiry,  that  the  act  of  1852  explicitly 
assumes  that  persons  exist,  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  act.  who  hold  two  separate 
offices,  discharge   their  distinct   duties,   and 


lawfully  receive  their  different  salaries.  The 
words  are.  'This  section  shall  not  extend 
to  more  than  one  salary  of  any  person 
receiving  a  salary  for  discharging  the  duties 
of  more  than  one  office  at  the  same  time.'  " 
It  should  be  noted  that  Cushlng  Is  re- 
ferring to  the  pay  raise  section  of  the  act 
I  sec.  2 1  and  not  to  the  $2,500  double  salary 
limitation  In  section  18.  It  ts  rather  curloiu 
that  he  does  not  also  mention  the  latter 
section    In   connection   with    this   point. 

Cushlng  also  considered  the  Rush  proviso 
in  the  act  of  September  30.  1850,  supra,  but 
limited  its  application  strictly  to  situations 
Involving  the  temporary  performance  of 
duties  of  another  office  by  designation  of 
the  President  He  then  quoted  the  opinion 
of  Chief  Justice  Taney  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  then  on  circuit  In  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court.  District  of  Maryland.  In  the  case 
of  U.S.  V.  White.  Fed.  Cas.  No  16,  684  ( 1852) 
Chief  Justice  stated  that  "there  Is  no  law 
which  prohibits  a  person  from  holding  two 
offices  at  the  same  time."  Cushlng  stated 
that  the  Chief  Justice  had  expressed  this 
opinion  with  the  acts  of  1839.  1842,  and 
1850  before  him  as  the  very  subject  of  con- 
sideration. Cushlng  was  obviously  right 
with  respect  to  the  acts  of  1839  and  1842 
respecting  extra  compensation;  however,  a 
reading  of  US.  v.  White  reveals  that  the 
facts  do  not  bear  him  out  with  respect 
to  the  act  of  1850  and  the  Rush  proviso. 
US.  V  White  was  filed  In  the  circuit  court 
on  March  25.  1850,  and  dealt  with  matters 
occurring  before  that  date.  The  act  of  1850 
was  not  enacted  until  September  30,  1850, 
and  Its  application  to  US.  v.  White  would 
have  been  ex  post  facto.  Nowhere  in  the 
opinion  does  the  Chief  Justice  refer  to  the 
1850  act  and  In  fa'n  at  the  outset  states 
that  the  case  Is  governed  by  the  acts  of 
1839   and    1842. 

Attorney  General  Crittenden's  opinion  In 
the  Rodman  case,  supra,  on  the  question  of 
two  salaries  and  two  offices  was  cited  with 
approval  by  Cushlng  who  then  closed  his 
own  opinion  by  deciding  that  the  salary  In- 
crease could  be  applied  to  only  one  of 
Hardin's  salaries. 

The  next  opinion  which  specifically  dealt 
with  the  question  of  dual  offices  appears  to 
be  that  in  Major  R.  B  Lees  case.  8  Op  Atty 
Gen.  352  (1857)  Major  Lee  was  treasurer 
of  a  board  appointed  under  the  Army  Appro- 
priation Act  of  August  31,  1852  ( 10  Stat  108) 
to  pass  on  the  claims  for  supplies  furnished 
to  the  command  of  Captain  Fremont  In 
California.  The  board  employed  a  War  De- 
partment clerk  to  serve  also  as  Its  clerk  and 
proposed  to  compensate  him  for  such  serv- 
ice The  question  In  the  c:\se  was  whether 
such  compensation  could  be  allowed  In  the 
accounts  of  Major  Lee  In  his  opinion. 
Attorney  General  Cushlng  inquired  first 
whether  there  was  any  provision  of  law 
which  forbade  the  same  person  holding  two 
distinct  offices.  This  question  was  answered 
by  him  as  follows: 

"I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any 
such  provision.  A  clause  of  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1850,  forbids  the  allowance  to 
one  Individual  of  the  salaries  of  two  dif- 
ferent offices,  on  account  of  having  per- 
formed the  duties  thereof  at  the  same  time 
(IX  Stat  at  Large,  p  542)  This  provision 
has  been  construed  by  my  immediate  prede- 
cessor (Mr.  Crittenden)  and  also  by  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  as  not  applying  to  the  pres- 
ent question  It  means,  that  a  person,  hold- 
ing one  office,  shall  not  receive  the  salary 
of  another,  which  he  does  not  hold,  but  of 
which  he  merely  performs  the  duty,  by 
temporary  appointment.  In  place  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  office.  (See  Opinions,  vol. 
v.  p  765:  and  vol   vl.  p.  84.) 

"Indeed,  more  than  one  of  the  provisions 
of  statute  In  question  expressly  speaks  of 
the  same  p>erson  as  holding  two  distinct  offi- 
ces. (See  act  of  August  31,  1852,  s.  2  and  s 
18,  X  Stat,  at  Large,  p   97  and  100.)' 
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It  should  be  noted   that  Mr    Cushlnu 
still  in  error  respecting  the  opinion  of  riT.'t 
Justice  Taney.    The  rest  of  his  opinion  d^!' 
with    the   question   of  extra  allowance  !^h 
the  act  of  1842.     He  reached  the  conctus^n 
that    Major    Lee's    case    involved    a   s^o«r  ? 
office  under  distinct  authority    and  that  .k 
dual  salaries  might  be  allowed. 

By    1857.    Attorney    General    Cushlni?  ha^ 
been    succeeded     by    J.    s.    Black       Durin 
Black's  Incumbency  the  question  arose  J«i^ 
in   Stackpole's  case    (9  Op    Atty    Gen    im 
Stackpole  was  a  watchman  at  the  President' 
House   who   claimed   dual   compensation   fr! 
services   as   assistant   doorkeeper      Attorn 
General    Black   considered    the   questions  o? 
extra   compensation   and   dual    omcehoidinB 
and   reviewed   the  series  of  statutes  enactii' 
by  Congress  beginning  In  1839,  Includlne  Lh> 
Rush  proviso  of   1850  and  the  $2  500  llmit^ 
tlon  of  1852.     He  stated  further: 

"A  consideration  and  comparison  of  the«* 
aota  plainly  show  that  each  of  them  had! 
specific  aim  and  purpose  The  act  of 
March  3.  1839,  was  designed  to  put  an  end 
to  the  system  of  extra  allowances  and  com 
pensatlon,  which,  under  various  pretexta 
were  claimed  by  officers  and  employees  lor 
extra  services  in  their  respective  offices  or 
departments  Going  a  step  further,  the  act 
of  May  18.  1842,  cut  off  extra  pay  for  per- 
forming the  duties  of  any  other  clerk  or 
officer  either  in  the  same  or  any  other  de- 
partment. A  blow  at  the  whole  system  of 
extra  pay  and  double  compensation  was  then 
struck  by  the  act  of  August  23,  1842.  by  for- 
bidding  any  extra  pay  or  additional  com- 
pensation. In  any  form  whatever,  to  ofUcen 
or  persons  having  fixed  salaries,  for  any  other 
services  whatsoever,  unless  on  specific  appro- 
priation, explicitly  setting  forth  that  It  wm 
for  such  additional  pay.  But  notwlthsUnd- 
Ing  the  comprehensive  terms  of  this  act-It 
having  been  held  In  the  spring  of  1850,  by 
the  circuit  court  of  Baltimore.  In  White's 
case,  that  where  one  officer  had  performed 
the  duties  of  two  offices  at  the  same  time 
he  might  claim  the  salaries  of  both— the  act 
of  September  30,  1850,  prohibited  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  two  offices  to  one 
Individual.  There  still  remained,  however, 
another  class  of  officers  who  were  receiving! 
or  claiming,  double  pay— those;  namely! 
whose  salary  or  compensation  was  not  fixed 
by  law  or  regulation,  but  depended  upon  the 
amount  of  service  or  other  contingency 
Upon  these  the  act  of  1852  operated,  by  the 
provision  that  where  the  salary  or  annual 
compensation  of  an  office  amounted.  In  the 
aggregate,  to  $2,500  per  annum,  no  pay  for 
discharging  the  duties  of  any  other  ofBce 
should  be  allowed  him. 

"The  whole  of  this  legislation  manifests  a 
determined  purpose  to  prevent  double  com- 
pensation In  any  form,  or  under  any  pre- 
text whatsoever.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  policy  which  dictated  these  provisions 
Is  founded  on  Just  notions  of  public  and 
private  morality  Plurality  of  offices,  and 
extra  allowances  U)  those  who  hold  them, 
are  the  vices  of  a  bad  government,  and  have 
always  prevailed  to  the  greatest  extent  In 
the  worst  times.  It  may  be  that  some  of- 
ficers have  performed  double  duty  for  which 
they  are  Justly  entitled  to  additional  com- 
pensation. In  these  cases,  I  do  not  doubt 
that  proper  provision  will  be  made  by  Con- 
gress: but  the  Justice  of  a  claim  cannot  au- 
thorize Its  payment  by  the  executive  while 
the  law  forbids  It." 

With  respect  to  Stackpole.  Black  noted  the 
exceptions  of  watchmen  and  messengers  In 
the  act  ot  1842  and  of  superintendents  of 
public  buildings  In  the  act  of  1850.  He 
therefore  concluded  that  Stackpole  came 
within  the  exceptions.  He  concluded  In 
general,  however — 

That  no  officer  of  the  Government,  hav- 
ing a  salary  fixed  by  law,  nor  no  other  olBcer 
whose  compensation  amounts  to  $2,600  per 
annimi,  can  receive  extra  pay  for  any  serv- 
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jrt  whatever,  whether  It  be  within  the  line 
of  bis  duty  or  outside  of  it.  Nor  is  it  possi- 
ble for  any  such  officer  to  receive  the  salaries 
of  more  than  one  office,  no  matter  under 
what  circumstances  he  may  have  performed 
the  duties  of  more  than  one." 

The  next  year  Black  coni;ldered  the  case  of 
s  court  clerk  who  had  held  both  the  office 
of  clerk  of  the  district  court  and  of  the 
circuit  cotirt  (9  Op.  Atty  Gen.  250) .  Officers 
of  this  class  have  no  fixed  salaries  but  are 
entitled  to  retain  a  percentage  of  fees  and 
emoluments.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
(uch  offices  had  not  been  Included  in  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1842  because  of 
separate  and  distinct  provisions  enacted  in 
another  part  of  that  act  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Judiciary  The  provisions  In  the 
jrt  of  1842  had  been  reenacted  as  section  5 
of  the  act  of  February  26,  1853  ( 10  Stat.  165) , 
m  substantially  the  same  form : 

"Ko  clerk  of  a  district  court  or  clerk  of  a 
circuit  court  shall  be  allowed  by  the  said 
secretary  to  retain  of  the  fees  and  emolu- 
menU  of  his  said  office,  or  in  case  both  of 
the  said  clerkships  shall  be  held  by  the  same 
person  of  the  said  offices,  for  his  own  per- 
sonal compensation,  over  and  above  the 
necessary  expenses  of  his  office  and  neces- 
sary clerk  hire  Included,  also  to  be 
sudlted  and  allowed  by  the  proper  account- 
ing officers  of  the  Treasury,  a  sum  exceeding 
three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  year 
for  any  such  district  clerk  or  circuit  clerk." 
As  pointed  out  by  Black,  the  question  of 
entitlement  to  the  fees  and  emoluments  of 
offices  held  at  the  same  time  had  been  settled 
by  Mr  Justice  Story  in  U.S.  v.  Ba.ssett.  Fed. 
CM  No  14539  (1843).  In  that  case  Mr. 
Justice  Story  had  decided  that  the  defend- 
ant who  had  held  two  offices  in  Massachu- 
setu  was  entitled  to  retain  the  maximum 
compensation  which  the  law  would  have 
given  If  such  offices  had  been  held  by  dif- 
ferent persons.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Judicial  offices  appear  to  be  covered  by  spe- 
dsl  provisions  they  need  not  be  considered 
further  unless  they  should  at  a  future  date 
come  under  the  general  provislor^s. 

Chief  Justice  Taney  again  came  into  the 
picture  In  the  case  of  Converge  v.  U.S.,  62 
VS.  463  (1858).  In  that  case  the  Collector 
of  Customs  had  been  directed  by  the  Secre- 
tsry  of  Treasury  to  perform  extra  duties  In 
connection  with  disbursements  for  the 
Lighthouse  Service,  not  only  in  his  own  cus- 
toms district,  but  throughout  the  United 
State*.  On  the  death  of  the  customs  collec- 
tor, a  claim  was  brought  against  his  estate 
for  some  $17,000.  which  he  had  retained  as 
fees  for  the  performance  of  this  service.  As 
Collector  of  Cmtoms,  his  salary  was  fixed 
Justice  Taney  in  his  opinion  stated: 

"The  Just  and  fair  inference  from  these 
sets  of  Congress,  taken  together,  is,  that  no 
discretion  U  left  to  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment to  allow  an  officer  who  has  a  fixed  com- 
pensation any  credit  beyond  his  salary,  un- 
less the  service  he  has  performed  Is  required 
by  existing  laws,  and  the  remuneration  for 
them  fixed  by  law.  It  was  undoubtedly  with- 
in the  power  of  the  department  to  order  thU 
collector,  and  every  other  collector  in  the 
Union,  to  purchase  the  articles  required  for 
lighthouse  purp(j«es  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, and  to  make  the  necessary  dUburse- 
menu  therefor  And  for  such  services  he 
would  be  entitled  to  no  compensation  be- 
yond his  ..^alnry  as  collector,  if  that  salary 
exceeded  $2,500." 

He  then  pointed  out  that  the  Secretary 
was  not  bound  to  entrust  these  services  to 
the  several  collectors,  but  might  require  the 
whole  to  be  performed  by  a  single  agent. 
™s  was  the  action  actually  taken  by  the 
Secretary  With  respect  to  thi.s.  Judge  Taney 
suted: 

"Undoubtedly.  Congress  have  the  power  to 
prohibit  the  Secretary  from  demanding  or 
receiving  of  a  public  officer  any  service  in 
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any  other  office  or  capacity,  and  to  prohibit 
the  same  person  from  accepting  or  executing 
the  duties  of  any  agency  for  the  Goveriunent, 
of  any  description,  while  he  is  In  oOce,  and 
to  deny  compensation  altogether,  if  the  olll- 
cer  chooses  to  perform  the  services;  or  they 
may  require  an  officer  holding  an  office  with 
a  certain  salary,  however  small,  to  perform 
any  duty  directed  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, however  onerous  or  hazardous,  with- 
out additional  compensation.  But  the  legis- 
lative department  of  the  Government  have 
never  acted  upon  such  principles,  nor  is 
there  any  law  which  looks  to  such  a  policy, 
or  to  such  unlimited  power  in  the  head  of 
an  executive  department  over  Its  subordi- 
nate officers. 

"No  explanation  is  given  of  the  principle 
upon  which  the  $400  additional  compensa- 
tion was  allowed.  If  the  services  were  re- 
garded as  extra  and  additional,  and  within 
the  prohibition  of  the  law,  then  he  was  not 
entitled  to  this  additional  allowance,  because 
his  salary  exceeded  $2,500,  and  nothing  more 
than  the  salary  fixed  ought  to  have  been 
allowed  him.  But  if  they  were  not  within 
the  prohibition,  but  for  services  In  a  different 
agency,  then  he  was  entitled,  not  merely  to 
$400,  but  to  the  commissions  fixed  by  law. 
This  sum  could  not  have  been  allowed  for 
supplies  in  his  own  district,  excluding  those 
for  other  districts,  because,  as  regards  his 
own  district,  there  is  an  express  prohibition 
as  above  stated.  We,  however,  express  no 
opinion  upon  that  particular  item;  and 
whether  it  Is  a  proper  allowance  or  not,  must 
be  determined  by  the  circuit  court,  when  It 
hears  the  evidence  at  the  trial. 

"For  the  reasons  above  stated,  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  circuit  court  must  be  reversed." 
The  question  of  dual  compensation,  was 
raised  again  In  1860  In  Brown's  case,  9  Op. 
Atty.  Gen.  507.  Brown,  at  different  periods, 
held  various  diplomatic  and  consular  offices 
in  Turkey,  including  that  of  dragoman  and 
vice  consul.  Attorney  General  Black  held 
that  according  to  the  decision  in  the  Con- 
verse case,  a  person  holding  two  compatible 
offices  or  employments  under  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  precluded  from  receiving  the 
salaries  of  both  by  anything  in  the  General 
Laws  prohibiting  double  compensation. 
Sub.sequently  Brown  was  appointed  consul- 
general  and  in  addition  discharged  the 
duties  of  secretary  of  legation  and  drago- 
man. In  contrast  to  the  prior  situation, 
where  Brown  had  exercised  the  duties  of  sev- 
eral offices  to  which  he  had  been  appointed. 
Black  held  that  where  he  had  been  appointed 
consul  general  and  merely  discharged  the 
duties  of  secretary  of  legation  and  drago- 
man, without  a  special  appointment  thereto, 
he  was  not  entitled  to  additional  compensa- 
tion under  the  $2,500  prohibition  In  the  act 
of  August  31.  1852.  Still  later.  Brown  was 
appointed  secretary  of  legation  and  drago- 
man and  continued  to  act  as  consul  general 
without  a  regular  appointment.  Black 
stated  then  that  he  was  to  receive  salary  for 
the  two  appointments  as  secretary  of  lega- 
tion and  dragoman,  but  not  for  performing 
the  duties  of  consul  general. 

Attorney  General  Bates,  In  wrhiting's  case, 
10  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  435  (1863)  attempted  to 
bring  some  order  into  the  confusion  existing 
by  reason  of  the  growth  of  majority  and 
minority  schools  of  thought  respecting  dual 
offlceholdlng  and  salaries.  Whiting  had  been 
appointed  clerk  in  the  Interior  Department, 
at  a  salary  fixed  by  law.  to  deal  with  mat- 
ters respecting  the  act  to  suppress  the  slave 
trade.  He  was  also  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  as  a  clerk  to  deal  with 
matters  relative  to  Capitol  extension  and  a 
new  dome,  at  a  small  salary  fixed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  majority  school  comprised  At- 
torneys General  Grundy.  3  Op.  422.  ibid., 
473;  Gilpin.  3  Op.  621;  Legare.  4  Op.  IM, 
ibid.  149;  Nelson.  4  Op.  432:  Mason.  4  Op. 
464;  Toucey,  5  Op.  74;  and  Black,  9  Op.  123. 


Legare  had  stated  the  basic  reasoning  and 
conclusion  of  the  majority  to  the  effect: 

"The  policy  of  the  act  of  1839  and  sev- 
eral other  statutes  on  analogous  subjects  is, 
to  deprive  the  executive  department,  first. 
Indirectly  to  raise  salaries  by  extraordinary 
allowances;  and,  second,  to  create  pluralities 
In  favor  of  Incumbents  in  office.  Should  any 
necessity  arise  for  either  of  these  deviations 
from  the  spirit  and  practice  of  our  Govern- 
ment, it  must  be  acknowledged  by  some  act 
of  Congress,  expressly  making  provision  for 
them." 

Bates  also  quoted  a  paragraph  from  the 
opinion  of  Black  in  Stackpole's  case,  supra, 
pointing  out  that  the  whole  of  the  legisla- 
tion manifested  a  determination  to  prevent 
dual  compensation  In  any  form  or  under 
any  pretext  whatsoever:  that  plurality  of 
offices  and  extra  allowances  are  the  vices  of 
a  bad  government.  The  minority  school  of 
thought  was  composed  of  Attorneys  General 
Crittenden  (5  Op.  765)  and  Cushlng  (8  Op. 
325).  who  concluded  that  these  statutes  did 
not  forbid  the  holding  of  two  distinct  offices 
or  appointments  by  one  person;  that  the 
prohibitions  on  extra  allowances  and  addi- 
tional pay  meant  extra  service  pay,  or  al- 
lowance In  some  office,  and  not  distinct  serv- 
ice in  separate  offices. 

Bates  applied  Conrerse  v.  U.S.,  supra,  to 
Whiting's  case.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
Converse  case  was  not  in  harmony  with 
the  opinions  of  the  majority,  but  that  never- 
theless the  Court  did  not  go  so  far  in  the 
other  direction  as  Crittenden  and  Cushlng 
had  gone.  The  Court  construed  the  statutes 
so  as  to  allow  compensation  for  services  In 
the  additional  office,  only  in  case  such  serv- 
ices are  required  by  law  and  the  compensa- 
tion therefore  fixed  by  law.     He  stated: 

"After  reviewing  the  acts  I  have  cited,  the 
Court  say:  'The  Just  and  fair  inference  from 
these  acts  of  Congress,  taken  together,  is 
that  no  discretion  Is  left  to  the  head  of  a 
department  to  allow  an  officer  who  has  a 
fixed  compensation  any  credit  beyond  his 
salary,  unless  the  service  he  has  performed 
is  required  by  existing  laws,  and  the  re- 
muneration for  them  fixed  by  law,' 

"This  is  the  latest  and  most  authorita- 
tive construction  of  these  statutes,  and  hav- 
ing been  adopted  with  all  the  light  which 
the  discussions  to  which  I  have  referred  shed 
upon  the  subject,  I  think  it  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  rule  for  the  decision  of  these 
frequently  recurring  and  often  difficult  ques- 
tions of  additional  compensation  to  public 
officers." 

Under  this  conclusion,  WTiiting  was  not 
entitled  to  compensation  for  services  In  con- 
nection with  the  Capitol  extension  where 
the  salary  had  not  been  fixed  by  law  but  by 
the  Secretary. 

On  the  same  basis,  Bates  decided  White's 
case.  10  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  442.  White,  a  clerk 
In  the  General  Land  Office,  had  also  been 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary  to  sign  land 
patents,  by  appointment  of  the  President 
under  the  act  of  Congress  which  did  not 
fix  the  compensation  for  such  an  appoint- 
ment. He  also  decided  French's  case.  10 
Atty.  Gen.  444.  In  accordance  with  the  ruling 
in  Whiting's  case.  On  the  day  following 
these  decisions  the  question  of  the  offices 
of  register  of  wills  for  Washington  County 
and  commissioner  of  police,  and  the  offices  of 
member  of  the  Levy  court,  commissioner  of 
police,  and  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  were  decided  favor- 
ably to  the  encumbent.  The  compensation 
of  these  variotis  offices  was  fixed  by  law  (see 
lOOp.  Atty.  Gen.  446). 

In  1868  Evarts,  then  Attorney  General,  was 
called  upon  to  decide  the  case  of  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Browning,  who  had  been  au- 
thorized by  the  President  as  the  head  of 
the  Interior  Department,  to  act  as  Attorney 
General  ad  Interim  under  the  act  of  1863 
following  the  resignation  of  Attorney  General 
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Stanbery.  This,  of  course,  was  the  Rush 
proviso  situation  again,  act  of  September  30. 
1850.  On  examination  of  the  act  of  February 
20,  1863.  which  authorized  the  President  to 
make  ad  Interim  appointments,  Evarts  found 
a  very  strong  Implication  that  CongreM  In* 
tended  to  make  It  the  official  duty  of  each 
head  of  department  to  perform  functions  of 
another  executive  department  when  called 
upon  by  the  President,  In  the  case  of  a 
vacancy  In  the  latter  office  or  Inability  of  Its 
chief  to  discharge  his  duties.  Evarts  con- 
cluded that  Independent  of  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1860  (the  Rush  proviso).  Secre- 
tary Browning  was  not  entitled  to  receive  the 
salary  of  the  office  of  Attorney  General,  but 
that  In  any  event,  the  act  of  September  30. 

1850.  was  a  bar  to  the  receipt  of  such  salary. 
US.  v.  Shoemaker.  7  Wall.  338  (1868)  In- 
volved the  question  whether  a  customs  col- 
lector could  receive  extra  compensation  for 
duties  In  connection  with  the  erection  of  a 
new  Marine  hospital  and  c\istoms  house 
within  his  own  district.  Mr  Justice  Nelson. 
In  a  brief  opinion,  pointed  out  that  the  dif- 
ficulty was  "that  there  Is  not  only  no  law 
providing  for  compensation,  but  the  collector 
Is  forbidden  to  receive  It  "  (Act  of  May  7. 
1882.  sec.  18.)  The  duties  even  within  his 
own  district  fell  within  the  prohibitions  of 
the  acts  of  1822  and  1839.  as  Interpreted  In 
the  Converse  case. 

Stanabury  v.  VS..  8  Wall.  33  (1868). 
Stansbury,  being  at  the  time  a  clerk  In  the 
Department    of    Interior,    was    appointed    In 

1851.  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  an 
agent  to  proceed  to  Europe  and  to  prepare 
an  account  of  the  London  Industrial  Expo- 
sition for  that  department.  During  all  the 
time  he  was  engaged  In  London  and  subse- 
quently In  Washington,  a  term  of  17  months, 
he  drew  bis  pay  as  a  clerk.  The  Secretary 
had  promised  In  writing  to  pay  his  expenses 
and  to  allow  blm  a  reasonable  compensation 
for  his  services.  The  actual  expenses  were 
paid  but  on  his  return,  a  new  Secretary  hav- 
ing been  appointed,  the  new  Secretary  de- 
clined to  pay  him  anything  more  Stans- 
bury then  brought  suit  In  the  Court  of 
Claims  which  decided  that  his  claim  was 
barred  by  the  act  of  August  23.  1842.  Mr 
Justice  Davis.  In  his  opinion  pointed  out 
that  no  authority  of  law  existed  for  the 
promise  by  the  Secretary  neither  waw  there 
any  appropriation  authorized,  nor  was  the 
Secretary  authorized  by  Congress  to  create 
such  an  agency  to  perform  such  service.  He 
thereupon  cited  section  2  of  the  act  of 
August  23.  1842,  prohibiting  extra 
compensation. 

DC.     RESTATCMENT    .KttV   REVISION.      1ST4-1924 

The  various  provisions  with  respect  to  dual 
and  extra  compensation  which  have  been 
enacted  by  the  Congress  starting  In  1839 
were  included  In  the  general  revision  and 
publication  of  the  laws  In  force  December  1. 
1873,  known  as  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  The  first  edition  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  was  approved  June  22.  1874 
The  dual  and  extra  compensation  provisions 
were  condensed  Into  sections  1763-1765  as 
follows: 

■■S«c.  1763.  No  person  who  holds  an  office, 
the  salary  or  annual  compensation  attached 
to  which  amounts  to  the  sum  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars,  shall  receive  com- 
pensation for  discharging  the  duties  of  any 
other  office,  unless  expressly  authorized  by 
law. 

Sec.  1764  No  allowance  or  compensation 
shall  be  made  to  any  officer  or  clerk,  by  rea- 
son of  the  discharge  of  duties  which  belong 
to  any  other  officer  or  clerk  in  the  same  or 
any  other  department;  and  no  allowance  or 
compensation  shall  be  made  for  any  extra 
services  whatever,  which  any  officer  or  clerk 
may  be  required  to  perform,  unless  expressly 
authorized  by  law. 

"Sec  1766.  No  officer  In  any  branch  of  the 
public  service,  or  any  other  person  whose 
salary,  pay,  or  emoluments  are  fixed  by  law 


or  regulations,  shall  receive  any  additional 
pay.  extra  allowance,  or  compensation.  In 
any  form  whatever,  for  the  disbursement  of 
public  money,  or  for  any  other  service  or 
duty  whatever,  unless  the  same  Is  authorized 
by  law,  and  the  appropriation  therefor  ex- 
plicitly states  that  It  is  for  such  additional 
pay.  extra  allowance,  or  compensation." 

In  Hall  V  VS..  91  US  559  (1875).  Mr 
Justice  Clifford  t<iuched  upon  the  question 
of  compensation  for  extra  services  stating: 

"Compensation  for  extra  services,  where  no 
certain  sum  Is  fixed  by  law.  cannot  be 
allowed  by  the  head  of  a  department  to  any 
officer  who  has  by  law  a  fliced  or  certain  com- 
pensation for  his  services  In  the  office  be 
holds,  unless  such  head  of  a  department  Is 
thereto  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress:  nor 
can  any  compensation  for  extra  services  be 
allowed  by  the  court  or  Jury  as  a  setoff.  In 
a  suit  brought  by  the  United  States  against 
any  officer  for  public  money  In  his  hands, 
unless  It  appears  that  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment was  authorized  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress to  appoint  an  agent  to  perform  the 
extra  service,  that  the  compensation  to  be 
paid  for  the  service  was  fixed  by  law,  that  the 
service  to  be  performed  had  respect  to  mat- 
ters wholly  outflde  of  the  duties  apjsertaln- 
Ing  to  the  office  held  by  the  agent,  and  that 
the  money  to  pay  for  the  extra  services  had 
been  appropriated  by  Congress  Converse  v. 
United  States,  21   How.  470." 

One  year  later.  Plerrepont,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral I  15  Atty.  Gen.  71).  ruled  that  where  a 
special  agent  of  the  Post  Office  Department  Is 
In  receipt  of  a  fixed  compensation  and  In  ad- 
dition p)erformed  the  duties  of  a  deputy 
marshal,  he  cannot  be  allowed  In  respect  of 
such  services  as  marshal  anything  beyond 
his  actual  expenses  Incurred  (see  1765  Rev 
Stat  ) . 

The  question  of  retired  Army  officers  hold- 
ing civil  oftice  was  considered  by  Dcvens. 
Attorney  General  In  1877  (see  Retired  Offi- 
cers case.  15  Atty.  Gen  306).  Devens  ruled 
that  a  retired  officer  does  not  vacate  his  com- 
mission In  the  Army  by  accepting  a  civil 
office  unless  that  office  Is  In  the  diplomatic 
or  consular  service.  In  which  case  he  Is  con- 
sidered to  have  reslg^ned  his  place  In  the 
Army.  He  pointed  out  that  section  1222.  Re- 
vised Statutes,  forbidding  officers  to  hold 
civil  office,  was  limited  to  officers  on  the 
active  list,  and  that  even  the  prohibition 
respecting  diplomatic  or  consular  poets  un- 
der section  1223.  Revised  Statutes,  although 
applying  to  both  the  active  and  retired  lists. 
did  not  apply  to  certain  officers  excepted  un- 
der the  act  of  March  3.  1875  (18  Stat  512 
ch  178)  concerning  officers  wounded  In 
battle.  The  excepted  officers,  even  though 
accepting  consular  and  diplomatic  poets, 
would  not  vacate  their  commissions  thereby 
Devens  In  respect  to  retired  officers  in  gen- 
eral stated: 

"The  provisions  of  the  statutes  In  regard 
to  retired  officers  direct  that  they  may  be 
assigned  to  duty  at  the  Soldiers'  Home  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  that  they  shall 
not  be  assignable  to  any  other  duty  (Rev 
Stat.,  sec  1259)  And,  further,  that  they 
may  on  their  own  application  be  detailed  to 
serve  as  professors  in  any  college  (sec  1260) 
It  would  not.  In  my  opinion,  be  a  legitimate 
construction  of  these  two  sections  to  say 
that  they  prohibit  an  officer  from  accepting 
or  being  appointed  to  a  purely  civil  office 
under  the  US  Government  In  the  absence 
of  any  provision  of  law  forbidding  such  offi- 
cers to  hold  civil  offices,  especially  when  these 
sections  are  taken  In  connection  with  the 
law  that  officers  upon  the  active  list  are  (by 
sec  1222  of  the  Revised  Statutes)  held  to 
have  vacated  their  commissions  by  the  ac- 
ceptance of  any  civil  office,  and  that  all  offi- 
cers who  accept  or  hold  appointments  In  the 
diplomatic  or  consular  service  are  (by  sec 
1223  1  considered  as  having  resigned  their 
places  In  the  Army,  with  the  exception 
above  alluded  to.  It  must  be  considered  that 
a  retired  officer  is  not  precluded  from  hold- 


ing a  civil  office  under  the  US  Government 
unless  In  the  consular  or  diplomatic  aervloc 
■  The  third  question  proposed  by  you  i* 
whether  a  retired  officer  Is  entitled  to  drsl 
his  pay  as  such  and  also  the  salary  of  m, 
civil  office  he  may  hold  under  tK-  ,,  J 
Government. 
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may    hold    under    the    ua 


•Sections  1763,  1764.  and  1765  of  the  R*. 
vised  Statutes  forbid  any  person  who  hold« 
an  office,  the  salary  or  annual  compensation 
of  which  amounts  to  the  sum  of  •2,600  t« 
receive  compensation  for  discharging  th« 
duties  of  any  other  office,  unless  expreaslT 
authorized  by  law;  they  also  direct  that  no 
allowance  or  compensation  shall  be  allowed 
to  any  officer  or  clerk  by  reason  of  the  du- 
charge  of  duties  which  belong  to  any  other 
officer  or  clerk  In  the  same  or  any  other 
department,  and  that  no  officer  in  ant 
branch  of  the  public  service,  or  any  othj 
person  whose  salary,  pay.  or  emolumenu 
are  fixed  by  law  or  regulations,  shall  receive 
any  additional  pay.  extra  allowance,  or  com- 
pensatlon.  In  any  form  whatever,  for  th* 
disbursement  of  public  money,  or  for  aay 
other  service  or  duty  whatever,  unless  the 
same  Is  authorized  by  law.  and  the  appro- 
priation therefor  explicitly  states  that  it  u 
for  such  additional  pay.  extra  allowance,  at 
compensation. 

The  construction  which  has  been  given 
to  these  statutes  (especially  In  the  case  of 
Converse  v  the  United  States,  21  How  ,  463) 
is  that  the  Intent  and  effect  of  them  Is  to 
forbid  officers  holding  one  office  to  receive 
compensation  for  the  discharge  of  duties 
belonging  to  another,  or  additional  pay, 
extra  allowance,  or  compensation  for  such 
other  services  or  duties  where  they  hold  the 
commission  of  but  a  single  office,  and.  by 
virtue  of  that  office,  or  In  addition  to  the 
duties  of  that  office,  have  assigned  to  them 
the  duties  of  another  office.  According  to 
that  decision,  however.  If  an  officer  holdi 
two  distinct  commissions,  and  thus  two  dis- 
tinct offices,  he  may  receive  the  salary  for 
each.  The  evil  Intended  to  be  guarded 
against  by  these  statutes  was  not  so  much 
plurality  of  offices  as  It  was  additional  pay 
or  compensation  to  an  officer  holding  but 
one  office  for  performing  additional  duties, 
or  the  duties  properly  belonging  to  another 
If  he  actually  holds  two  commlssloru,  and 
does  the  duties  of  two  distinct  offices,  he 
may  receive  the  salary  which  has  been  ap- 
propriated to  each  office.  Sections  1763. 
1764,  and  1766.  abova  referred  to.  are  con- 
densations from  statutes  which  were  In 
existence  at  the  time  that  this  decision  wu 
made,  and  In  conformity  with  It  I  deem  it 
my  duty.  In  answer  to  your  Inquiry,  to  say 
that  a  retired  officer  may  draw  his  pay  ai 
such,  and  may  also  draw  the  salary  of  any 
civil  office  which  he  may  hold  under  the 
Government,  assuming  always  that  the 
duties  of  the  civil  office  are  jjerformed  under 
and  by  virtue  of  a  commission  appointing 
him  to  that  office,  which  he  holds  In  addi- 
tion to  his  rank  as  a  retired  officer." 

On  April  14.  1882,  the  Senate  by  resolution 
requested  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  Inform 
the  Senate  whether  or  not  a  retired  U  S  Army 
officer  could  rightfully  hold  a  civil  office  under 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  tCow- 
cRESsioNAi.  Record,  vol  13,  p  2878).  The 
committee,  through  Its  chairman.  Mr  Gar- 
land, reported  In  the  affirmative  (p  2977)  m 
follows  (S  Rept.  No  429.  47th  Cong,  Ut 
sess  )  : 

■  There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
touching  the  question  embraced  by  the  res- 
olution. 

"In  the  RevUed  SUtutes  (sec  1222)  any 
officer  of  the  Army  on  the  active  list  is  pro- 
hibited from  holding  any  civil  office,  whether 
by  election  or  appointment,  and  by  the  same 
law.  if  any  Army  officer  on  the  active  list  ac- 
cepts or  exercises  the  functions  of  a  civil 
office,  he  shall  thereby  cease  to  be  an  Array 
officer  and  his  oommlsslon  as  such  shall  he 
thereby  vacated. 


"This  Is  limited  to  the  active  list  and 
would  clearly  Imply  that  an  Army  officer  on 
the  retired  list  could  be  a  civil  officer. 

•The    next    section     (1223)     provides    ex- 


pressly that  any  officer  of  the  Army  who 
accepts  or  holds  any  appointment  in  the 
diplomatic  or  consular  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  considered  as  having  re- 
slgneA  his  place  In  the  Army,  and  It  shall  be 
filled  as  a  vacancy.  But  this  disqualification 
in  the  diplom.itlc  or  consular  service  w.ts 
virtually  repealed  by  the  act  of  March  3, 
1875.  as  follows:  'And  every  such  officer  now 
borne  on  the  retired  list  shall  be  continued 
thereon  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  2,  chapter  38.  act  of  March  3.  1863'; 
and.  also,  'and  be  It  also  provided,  that  no 
retired  offlrcr  shall  be  affected  by  this  act 
who  has  been  retired  or  may  hereafter  be 
retired  on  the  rank  held  by  him  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement.'  (Rev.  Stat.,  supp..  ch. 
178.  p.  195  ) 

•'Comparmg  the  different  str»tutes  on  the 
subject,  the  committee  answer  the  question 
in  the  affirmative." 

Devens  once  again  upheld  the  right  to  hold 
two  distinct  offices  and  to  receive  the  pay  of 
each  in  Riley's  case.  16  Op.  Atty  Gen  7 
(17871  He  again  applied  the  ruling  con- 
cerning the  performance  of  extra  duties  only, 
which  under  §  1763.  Revised  Statutes,  would 
prohibit  extra  p.^ymcnt  In  such  c.^ses  (see 
Dinsmores  case.  16  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  565). 

The  case  of  US  v.  Converse  (21  How.  463) 
was  confirmed  In  1884  In  U.S.  v.  Brindle.  110 
U5.  688.  In  that  case,  Brindle  was  employed 
as  a  receiver  of  public  moneys  in  the  sale  of 
public  lands  for  a  district  In  Kansas,  having 
an  annual  fixed  salary.  He  was  also  ap- 
pointed agent  for  the  sale  of  Indian  trust 
lands  under  the  treaty  of  July  17.  1854  10 
Stat.  1048  The  Court  noted  that  the  duties 
under  the  latter  statute  and  treaty  were  dif- 
ferent and  not  Imposed  upon  Brindle  by  an 
ofBce  under  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  Therefore  he  held  two  distinct 
offices 

The  Court  stated: 

"InConverse  v.  United  States.  21  How.  463. 
It  was  decided  that  provlslorvs  in  appropria- 
tion acts,  like  section  18  of  the  act  of  August 
31.  1852.  prohibiting  an  officer  from  receiving 
more  th«n  one  salary,  could  not  by  'fair  In- 
terpretation bp  held  to  embrace  an  employ- 
ment  which   has   no   affinity   or   connection, 
either  In  Its  character  or  by   law   or  usage! 
with  the  line  of  his  official  duty,  and  where 
the  service  to  be  performed  Is  of  a  different 
character  and  for  a  different  place,  and  the 
amount  of  compensation  regulated  by  law' 
ip   471).     In  the  present  case  the  employ- 
ment was  for  a  special  service  In  connection 
with  a  special  trust  assumed  by  the  United 
SUtes    for    the    benefit    of    certain    Indian 
tribes.    In    which     express     provisions    were 
made  for  the  payment  of  expenses.     In  legal 
effect,  the  appointment  was  to  an  agency  for 
the  sale  of  lands  for   the   Indians,   with   an 
implied    understanding    that    a    reasonable 
compensation  would  be  paid  for  the  services 
rendered      So    far    as    anything    appears    In 
the  record,  the  appointment  was  not  made 
because   Brindle    was    receiver    of    the    land 
office     The  duties  to  be  performed  were  of  a 
different  character  and   at  a   different  place 
from  those  of  the  land  office,  and  while  the 
exact  amount  of  compensation  for  this  serv- 
ice was  not  fixed.  It  was  clearly  to  be  Inferred 
that  such  compensation  as  the  law  Implies 
where  labor  Is  performed  bv  one  at  the  re- 
quest of  another,  that  Is  to  sav.  a  reasonable 
compensation,    would    be    paid.     This    case 
comes,  therefore,  within  the  rule  In  Conver.'^c 
V   United  States,  and  Brindle  Is  not  excluded 
Dv  the  act  of  1852  from  demanding  compen- 
saUon  for  this  service  by  rea.son  of  his  being 
receiver  of  the  land  office." 

In  1885  Garland.  Attorney  General,  applied 
ne  rule  In  the  Converse  and  Brindle  cases 
w  the  case  of  Donovan.   18  Atty.  Qen.  303 
He  held  that  a  clerk  In  the  office  of  the  audi- 


tor of  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  was  also 
apjxjlnted  a  referee  by  the  Court  of  Claims, 
under  the  act  of  June  16.  1880.  was  entitled 
to  receive  the  salaries  of  both  offices. 

The  question  was  again  raised  In  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  United  States  v.  Saunders 
120  U.S.  126  (1887).  Saunders,  a  clerk  in 
the  office  of  the  President,  was  also  ap- 
pointed clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  Comptroller  refused  to  pay  him  the 
salary  of  his  position  as  committee  clerk 
Mr.  Justice  Miller  In  his  opinion  stated: 

"We  are  of  opinion  that   taking  these  sec- 
tions all  together,  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation was   to  prevent  a  person  holding  an 
office  or  appointment,  for  which  the  law  pro- 
vides   a    definite    compensation    bv    way    of 
salary    or    otherwise,    which    Is    Intended    to 
cover  all  the  services  which,  as  such  officer 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  render,  from  re- 
ceiving   extra    compensation,    additional    al- 
lowances, or  pay  for  other  services  which  mav 
be  required  of  him  either  by  act  of  CongresJB 
or  by  order  of  the  head  of  his  department 
or  in  any  other  mode,  added  to  or  connected 
with  the  regular  duties  of  the  place  which  he 
holds;   but  that  they  have  no  application  to 
the  case  of  two  distinct  offices,  places,  or  em- 
ployments, each  of  which  has  its  own  duties 
and  its  own  compensation  which  offices  may 
both  be  held  by  one  person  at  the  same  time 
In  the  latter  case,  he  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law- 
two  officers,  or  holds  two  places  or  appoint- 
ments, the  functions  of  which  are  separate 
and  distinct,  and,  according  to  all  the  de- 
cisions, he  is  in  such  case  entitled  to  recover 
the  two  compensations.     In  the  former  case 
he  performs  the  added  duties  under  his  ap- 
pointment to  a  single  place,  and  the  statute 
has  provided  that  he  shall  receive  no  addi- 
tional compensation  for  the  class  of  duties 
unless  it  Is  so  provided  by  special  legislation. 
The  case  of  United  States  v  Brindle.  110  U.S. 
688.  in  which  an  Indian  agent  received  large 
additional    compensation    for    services    con- 
nected with   the  srjle  of  lands  belonging  to 
the  Indians  of  his  agency,  which  was  affirmed 
in  this  court,  was  upon  the  ground  that  these 
additional   services   were   performed   for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians,  and  the  statute  im- 
plied the  payment  of  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  such  services      (See  also  Converse  v 
Ttie  United  States.  21  How.  463)." 

Attorney    General    Garland    covered    the 
question  again  In  Marshals  case.  19  Op.  Atty. 
Gen.  121  (1888).    The  marshal  had.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  duties  as  marshal,  been  appointed 
an  agent  under  section   5276.  Revised  Stat- 
utes, to  bring  back  a  fugitive  criminal  from 
a  foreign  country.     Garland  pointed  out  that 
the  construction  of  the  various  statutes  had 
been    repeatedly   passed    upon    by   his    pred- 
ecessors.    He  reviewed   the  thinking  of  the 
majority  school  of  thought  represented   by 
Attorney  General  Black  that  the  $2,500  lim- 
itation   prohibited   not   only   the   receipt   of 
extra  pay,  but  also  the  salaries  of  more  than 
one   office,    no    matter    under   what   circum- 
stances  the  duties  of   that  office   may  have 
been  performed  and  the  minority  school  of 
thought,    represented    by    Attorney    General 
Crittenden,  that  none  of  the  acts  forbade  a 
person  from  holding  two  offices  and  receiv- 
ing the  salaries  thereof,  because^the  prohi- 
bition was  against  his  receiving  a  salary  of 
an    office    that    he    did    not    hold,    and    not 
ag.'ilnst   his  receiving  a  salary  of  two  offices 
which    he    did    legitimately    hold.     Garland 
also  reviewed  the  Supreme  Court  cases  con- 
cerned in  this  general  question:  Converse  v. 
U.S..   21    How.  463    (1858);    Stanbury  v     US 
8  Wall.  34  (1868),  U.S.  v.  Shoemaker   7  Wall' 
338   (1868);    Hall  v.   U.S..  91  U.S.  559   (1875); 
U.S.  V.  Brindle.  110  U.S.  688  (1884);  and  U.S 
V.  Saunders,  120  U.S.  126. 

The  question  of  retired  officers  was  again 
reviewed  by  W.  H  H.  Miller.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. In  Major  Smith's  case.  19  Op.  Atty.  Gen. 
383  (1889).  Major  Smith,  who  held  the  ci- 
vilian position  in  charge  of  river  and  harbor 
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work  at  Wilmington.  Del.,  was  appointed 
from  civil  life  to  the  position  of  Major  of 
Engineering  in  the  Army,  and  thereupon  was 
placed  on  the  retired  lut  of  the  Armv 
Miller  pointed  out  that  this  question  had 
been  passed  upon  by  the  Senate,  the  At- 
torney General  and  by  the  courts  He 
stated : 

••The  last  two  questions  submitted  have 
substantially  been  passed  upon  by  the  Sen- 
ate, by  this  Department,  and  by  the  courts 
before. 

"On  the  14th  of  April  1882.  the  following 
resolution  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States: 

"  Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  be  instructed  to  Inquire,  and  re- 
port by  bill  or  otherwise,  whether  or  not  a 
retired  U.S.  Army  officer  can  lawfully  hold 
a  civil  office  under  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.' 

"It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  which,  on  the  18t.h.  through  Mr 
Garland,  reported  to  the  Senate,  'answering 
the  question  In  the  affirmative." 

•'On  the  7th  of  June  1851.  a  similar  ques- 
tion was  submitted  to  Attorney  General 
Crittenden  under  the  statutes  of  the  3d 
of  March  1839  (5  Stat..  334-349),  and  of  the 
23d  of  August.  1842  (5  Stat.,  508-510)  from 
which  section  1765.  Revised  Statutes,  was  de- 
rived.    He  replied   (5  Opin..  768)  : 

"'The  plain  meaning  of  this  seems  to  be 
that  an  individual  holding  one  office  and 
receiving  its  salary  shall,  in  no  case,  be  al- 
lowed to  receive  also  the  salary  of  another 
office,  which  he  does  not  hold,  simply  on 
account  of  his  having  performed  the  duties 
thereof.  The  prohibition  is  against  his  re- 
ceiving the  salary  of  an  office  that  he  does 
not  hold,  and  not  against  his  receiving  the 
salaries  of  two  offices  which  he  does  legiti- 
mately hold.' 

"On  the  nth  of  June,  1877,  like  questions 
were  submitted  to  Attorney  General  Devens 
In  his  reply  (15  Opin.,  306)  he  considers  and 
Interprets  all  the  sections  to  which  vou 
refer,  and  declares: 

■•  'Sections  1763,  1764.  and  1765.  above  re- 
ferred  to,  and  condensations  from  statutes 
which  were  in  existence  at  the  time  that  this 
decision  {Converse  v.  The  United  States)  was 
made,  and  in  conformity  with  it  I  deem  it  my 
duty,  in  answer  to  your  Inquiry,  to  say  that  a 
retired  officer  may  draw  his  pay  as  such,  and 
may  also  draw  the  salary  of  any  civil  office 
which  he  may  hold  under  the  Government, 
assuming  always  that  the  duties  of  the  civil 
office  are  performed  under  and  by  virtue  of  a 
commission  appointing  him  to  that  office 
which  he  holds  in  addition  to  his  rank  as  a 
retired  officer.' 

"This  interpretation  is  sustained  by  the 
Court  of  Claims  in  Meigs  v.  United  States 
(19  C.  Cls.  R.,  497),  and  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Converse  v.  United  States,  21  How. 
464),  United  States  v.  Brindle  (10  U.S.R  ! 
688),  and  United  States  v.  Saunders  (120 
U.S.R.,  126),  in  which  last  case  Miller.  J., 
delivering  the  opinion,  declares: 

"  'We  are  of  opinion  that,  taking  these 
sections  (1763.  1764.  and  1765)  all  together, 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation  was  to  prevent 
a  person  holding  an  office  or  appointment, 
for  which  the  law  provides  a  definite  com- 
pensation by  way  of  salary  or  otherwise, 
which  is  intended  to  cover  "all  the  services 
which,  as  such  officer,  he  may  be  called  upon 
to  render,  from  receiving  extra  compensation, 
additional  allowances,  or  pay  for  other  serv- 
ices which  may  be  required  of  him  either  by 
act  of  Congress  or  by  order  of  the  head  of  his 
department,  or  in  any  other  mode,  added  to 
or  connected  with  the  regular  duties  of  the 
place  which  he  holds;  but  that  they  have  no 
application  to  the  case  of  two  distinct  offices, 
places,  or  employments,  each  of  which  has 
its  own  duties  and  its  own  compensation, 
which  offices  may  both  be  held  by  one  person 
at  the  same  time.  In  the  latter  case  he  is  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  officers,  or  hold  two  places 
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or  appointments,  the  functions  of  which  axe 
separiite  and  distinct,  and.  according  to  all 
the  decUtons.  be  Is  in  such  c&s«  entitled  to 
recover  the  two  compensations." 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  above  Interpreta- 
tion of  sections  1259,  1763,  1764.  and  1765. 
Revised  Statutes,  to  which  you  refer,  is  well 
established  alike  by  re;tson.  precedent,  and 
authority. 

I  therefore  anawer  your  first  inquiry  In 
the  afOrmatlve.  and  your  second  and  third 
Inquiries  In  the  negative." 

The  year  1894  saw  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion which  app>ears  to  have  reversed  In  part 
the  doctrine  propounded  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  the  Converse  case  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Crlttendens'  opinion  was  disallowed  to 
the  effect  that  a  person  might  hold  two  offices 
to  which  he  had  been  legitimately  appointed 
and  receive  the  salary  of  each  As  we  have 
seen,  retired  military  offices  had  been  specifi- 
cally Included  within  the  limits  of  this  doc- 
trine. In  1894  langviage  was  attached  to  the 
Leglsiatlve.  Executive,  and  Judicial  Expenses 
Appropriations  Act,  1895,  in  the  form  of  a 
rider  to  section  2  which  made  It  clear  that 
persons  holding  an  office,  the  salary  or  an- 
nual compensation  attached  to  which 
amounted  to  $2,500.  were  not  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  or  hold  any  other  office  unless 
specifically  authorized  thereto  by  law. 

That  this  rider  applied  to  retired  mllitar>' 
officers  is  implied  by  the  fact  that  the  follow- 
ing wa«  a  part  thereof: 

•But  this  shall  not  apply  to  retired  officers 
of  the  Army  or  Navy  whenever  they  may  be 
elected  to  public  office,  or  whenever  the 
President  shall  appoint  them  to  office  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

The  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial 
Expenses  Appropriations  Act.  1895.  had  been 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  H  R.  7097  and  had  been  passed.  In  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions in.serted  the  rider  as  the  second  sen- 
tence of  Section  2  of  the  bill.  However,  the 
committee  did  not  discuss  the  matter  In  Its 
report  (Senate  Report  506 — 53d  Congre&s. 
Second  Session).  When  the  Senate  con- 
sidered  a  bill  as  reported  on  July  13.  1894. 
the  following  debate  took  place  (Concre.s- 
sioNAL  RxcoRD.  vol.  26,  p.  7423)  : 

"The  next  amendment  was,  In  section  2. 
on  page  126,  line  10,  after  the  word  "each." 
to  insert : 

"  No  person  who  holds  an  office  the  salary 
or  annual  compensation  attached  to  which 
amounts  to  the  sum  of  $2,500  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  or  hold  any  other  office  unless 
hereafter  specially  authorized  thereto  by 
law:  but  this  shall  not  apply  to  retired  of- 
ficers of  the  Army  or  Navy  whenever  they 
may  be  elected  to  public  office.' 

"Mr.  PZATT.  I  supposed  we  had  a  provision 
of  law  to  the  effect  that  no  officer  In  the 
Government  employ  could  draw  a  salary  for 
two  offices.    Is  there  not  such  a  law.' 

"Mr.  CocKRELi..  There  Is  such  a  law.  but 
we  do  not  think  It  covers  the  case. 

"Mr.  Pi-ATT.  Will  the  Senator  please  ex- 
plain  why    this   amendment   is   necessary? 

"Mr.  CoCKHixL.  Thl.s  is  simply  to  prohibit 
In  certain  classes  of  cases  the  payment  of 
double  salaries,  and  yet  not  to  make  It  an 
Invariable  rule  In  all  kinds  of  cases.  There 
Is  an  exception  to  be  offered  to  It.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  has  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  which  was  prepared  for  submis- 
sion. After  the  words  "public  office,'  In  line 
15.  to  insert:  "or  whenever  the  President  may 
apfjolnt  them  thereto,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  ' 

■  Mr  Platt  Let  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  be  read  at  the  desk. 

The  Presiding  Omczn  The  amendment 
to  the  amendment  will  be  stated. 

"The  Secretary  After  the  word  'offlce."  In 
line  15.  on  page  126.  It  Is  proposed  to  Insert: 
'whenever  the  President  shall  appoint  them 
to  office  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate." 


"Tlie  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

'Th*  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed 
to." 

Ko  further  debate  took  place  in  eitlier 
House  respecting  the  rider.  The  conference 
committee  In  its  report  to  the  Senate  stated 
with  respect  to  the  final  text  of  the  rider 
(CONCaissiONAL  Record,  vol.  26,  p.  7844)  : 

"That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 186.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  In  line  4  of  said 
amendment  strike  out  the  word  "unless"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "to  which 
compensation  is  attached,  unless  specially 
heretofore  or,"  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same." 

With  respect  to  this  the  conference  report 
In  the  House  states  (Congressional  Record, 
vol    26,  p   7856) : 

'On  amendment  numbered  186:  Instead  of 
the  provision  proposed  by  the  Senate,  pro- 
hibiting the  holding  of  two  offices  by  one 
person.  Inserts  the  following:  "No  person  who 
holds  an  office  the  salary  or  annual  comjsen- 
satlon  attached  to  which  amounts  to  the 
sum  of  »2,500  shall  be  appointed  to  or  hold 
any  other  office  to  which  compensation  Is  at- 
tached unless  specially  heretofore  or  here- 
after specially  authorized  thereto  by  law: 
but  this  shall  not  apply  to  retired  officers  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  whenever  they  may  be 
elected  to  public  office,  or  whenever  the 
President  shall  appoint  them  to  office  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  " 

The  bill  H  R  7097  with  the  rider  In  section 
2  as  amended  was  approved  by  the  President 
on  July  31,    1804    (28  Stat    205). 

The  final  text  of  section  2  of  the  act  was 
(the  text  of   the  rider  Is  single  quoted): 

"Sfc.  2  That  the  pay  of  assistant  messen- 
gers, firemen,  watchmen,  laborers,  and  char- 
women provided  for  In  this  act,  unless  other- 
wise specially  stated,  shall  be  as  follows:  For 
assistant  messengers,  firemen,  and  watch- 
men, at  the  rate  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  per  annimi  each;  for  laborers,  at  the 
rate  of  six  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  per  an- 
num each,  and  for  charwomen,  at  the  rate 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  per  annum 
each.  "No  person  who  holds  an  office  the 
salary  or  annual  compensation  attached  to 
which  amounts  to  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  shall  be  appointed  to  or 
hold  any  other  office  to  which  compensation 
is  attached  unless  specially  heretofore  or 
hereafter  specially  authorized  thereto  by  law; 
but  this  shall  not  apply  to  retired  officers  of 
the  Army  or  Navy  whenever  they  may  be 
elected  to  public  office  or  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent shall  appoint  theni  to  office  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate."  "* 

The  1894  Statute  was  considered  by  At- 
torney General  Griggs  in  Pjitnam  case.  22 
Op.  Atty  Gen  184  (1898).  The  Honorable 
William  L.  Putnam  was  a  U.S.  circuit  Judge 
who  had  been  appointed  as  one  of  the  com- 
missioners under  the  Convention  of  Feb- 
ruary 8.  1896,  concerning  claims  growing  out 
of  seizures  of  ves4sels  on  the  Bering  Sea 
Griggs  considered  that,  provisions  for  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  having  been 
included  in  the  Convention,  the  office  of 
commissioner  was  one  growing  out  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  and 
was  not  an  office  comtemplated  by  article  2. 
section  2  of  the  Constitution,  which  provided 
for  appointments  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
etc. 

He  concluded  that  under  these  circum- 
stances the  office  of  commissioner,  not  being 
a  constitutional  office,  was  therefore  not 
within  the  prohibition  of  section  2  of  the 
act  of  1894.  Griggs  further  considered  the 
definition  of  office  in  the  more  popular  sense 
and  found  that  the  Supreme  Cotirt  had  In- 
dicated that  pn  officer  was  one  whose  office 
Included  tentire,  continuation,  emoluments, 
etc,   citing    VS.   v.   Germatne,   99    U.S.    510; 
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U.S.    V.    Mouat.    124    US.    307;    Auffmordt  . 
Hedden.  137  U.S.  327.    He  concluded  thlt  .w* 
office  of  commissioner  being  only  teniDor 
and  for  a  specific  purpose  only  and  h^J^ 
neither    tenure,    duration,    or    emolumto?5 
could  not  be  said  to  be  a  public  office  wi^i  ' 
the  prohibition  of  the   1894  act.     He  ih 
fore  ruled  that  Judge  Putnam  could  recei*' 
b<iih  his  salary  as  a  circuit  court  ludRrtT-J 
compen.'.ntlon  for  his  work  as  commlMion»r 
under  the  Convention,  notwlihstandlne  th 
fact   that    his  salary   as   circuit  court  Ihh 
exceeded  $2,500.  ''***' 

Putnam's  case  appears  to  have  been  th 
first  exemption  from  the  prohibition  hguau 
dual  officeholdlng  In  the  1894  act.  a  fur 
thcr  exemption  was  made  by  Attorney  Qtn 
eral  Bonaparte  in  N'^ills  case,  26  Op  aut 
Gen.  247  (1907).  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Charles  P  Nelll  was  also  appointed  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Immigration  Commission  under 
the  act  of  February  20,  1907  (34  Stat.  808 
909)  to  Investigate  Immigration  affairs.  His 
sahu-y  as  Secretary  of  Lulx>r  exceeded  $2,SO0 
Bonaparte  duly  noted  the  holding  of  Grlaa 
in  the  Putnam  case.  He  rested  hU  decisis 
In  behalf  of  Nelll  on  the  grounds  that  u« 
position  of  member  of  the  Immigration  com- 
mission, being  of  a  temporary  nature  and 
for  a  single  specific  purpose  did  not  faii 
within  tlie  dehiiltion  <jf  •public  office""  u 
defined  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Coun 
in  US.  V.  Hart  well.  16  Wall.  3U5,  393;  t'i 
V.  Moore.  95  U  S.  762,  U.S.  v.  Grrmame.  M  U5 
511,  Hall  v  Wi.sconsin.  103  US.  8.  Auffmordt 
v  Hedden.  137  VS.  327,  Opinion  o/  the 
Judge".  3  Greenl.  (Me.)  461.  F.lia!ion  v.  Cole- 
man. 86  N  C.  235,  and  US.  v.  Maurice.  2  Brock 
96.  On  this  babis  Bonaparte  held  that  Nelll 
was  entitled  to  hold  both  offices  and  receive 
the  salary  of  both. 

In  1916  the  question  of  double  salaries 
recxcurred  In  the  Congress  by  the  enactment 
of  a  rider  on  the  I^eglslatlve,  Executive,  and 
Judicial  Appropriations  Act,  1917  (39  Sut 
120.  sec.  6).  That  act  had  been  reported 
In  the  House  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  lus  H  R  12207.  64th  Congrew. 
If-x.  session.  As  reported  and  as  passed  by 
the  House,  the  bill  contained  no  provision* 
respecting  double  salaries.  The  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  In  reporting  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  (3.  Rept.  Nn.  329,  64th 
Cong  )  Included  a  section  6  in  the  bill  with- 
out Comment  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  That  no  money  appropriated  bv 
thi«  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  available  for 
payment  to  any  person  receiving  more  than 
one  salary  when  the  combined  amount  of  said 
salaries  exceeds  the  sum  of  $2,000  per  annum. 
but  this  shall  not  apply  to  retired  offlcen 
of  the  Army  or  Navy  whenever  they  may  be 
elected  to  pxibllc  office  or  whenever  the 
President  shull  appoint  them  to  office  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senat*  " 

When  the  bill  was  read  for  amendment  oc 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  tlie  following  debaw 
took  place  (CoNCRESi>ioNAL  Record,  vol.  M 
pt.  6.  pp.  5731-5732)  ; 

"The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  154 
after  line  14.  to  Insert  as  a  new  section  the 
following: 

"  Sec  6,  Tliat  no  money  appropriated  by 
this  or  any  other  act  shall  be  available  for 
payment  to  any  person  receiving  more  than 
one  salary  when  tlie  combined  amount  of 
said  salaries  exceeds  the  sum  of  $2,000  pr 
annum,  but  this  shall  not  apply  to  retired 
officers  of  the  Army  or  Nn\y  whenever  they 
may  be  elected  to  public  office  or  whenever 
the  President  shall  appoint  them  to  office 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tbf 
Senate." 

"Mr  Lod^e.  Mr  Swanson.  and  Mr  Kern 
addressed  the  Chair, 

"Mr.  Lodge  I  merely  wish  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment.  I  dare  «»y 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  rose  to  offer  the 
.same  amendment  I  was  going  to  propose 

"Mr,  Swanson,  About   the  Marine  Corp*' 
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"Btr  Lodge.  To  insert,  after  the  word  "Navy." 
tjje  words   Marine  Corps," 

•Mr  Swanson.  And,  in  line  20,  'appointed 

•Mr  Lodge  "Appointed  or'  before  'elected.' 
•Mr  Overman.  What  is  the  amendment? 
•Mr  Lodge.  The  amendment  is  to  insert, 
after  "retired  officers  of  the  Army  or  Navy," 
the  words  "or  Marine  Corps,"  and,  of  course. 
It  ought  also  be  read  whenever  they  may  be 
appointed  or  elected  to  public  office.' 

•The  Presiding  Officer  The  proposed 
amendment  will   be  read 

••The  Secretary  On  page  154.  in  section 
6  after  the  word  "Army,"  Insert  a  comma  and 
strike  out  the  word  or';  after  the  word 
fiavy"  Insert  the  words  'or  Marine  Corps': 
and  in  line  20  before  the  word  "elected,"  In- 
sert 'appointed  or";  so  as  to  make  the  section 
read: 

••'Sec  6  That  no  money  appropriated  by 
this  or  any  other  act  shall  be  available  for 
payment  to  any  person  receiving  more  than 
one  salary  when  the  combined  amount  of 
said  salaries  exceeds  the  sum  of  $2,000  per 
annum,  but  this  shall  not  apply  to  retired 
(ifflcers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps 
whenever  they  may  be  appointed  or  elected 
to  public  office  or  whenever  the  President 
shall  appoint  them  to  office  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 

•Mr.  Martin  of  Virginia  I  think  that  is 
a  proper  amendment 

"The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

"The  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed 
to 

"Mr  Shfppard  Mr  President.  I  wish,  for 
information,  to  make  an  Inquiry  regarding 
section  6  As  I  understand  It.  the  combined 
amount  of  salaries  tliat  one  person  may  draw 
haa  heretofore  been  limited  to  $2,500.  Am 
I  correct  In  that' 

"Mr  Martin  of  Virginia  No.  The  former 
law  was  that  no  clerk  who  was  receiving 
as  much  as  $2,500  per  annum  should  have 
any  second  appointment  at  nil. 

•Mr  Shfppard  Why  was  that  amount  re- 
duced to  $2,000'' 

Mr  Martin  of  Virginia  Because  we  were 
informed  of  abuses  In  some  of  the  depart- 
ments: that  when  they  could  not  raise  a 
clerk's  salary— when  Congress  refused  to 
make  the  allowance— they  would  Just  give 
him  some  other  place  In  addition  to  that 
which  he  held 

Mr  Sheppard.  That  Ls  entirely  satisfac- 
tory tome.  Mr  President" 

A»  thus  adopted  the  rider  passed  the  Sen- 
ate At  the  conference  certain  additions 
were  made  to  the  amendment  (H  Rept  No 
617,  64th  Cong  ,  pp.  6,  7.  12,  13).  as  follows 
Amendment  No  229:  That  the  House  re- 
cede from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  No.  229,  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  bv  sold  amend- 
ment Insert  the  following: 

Sec    6    That    unle.ss   otherwise   specially 

authorized  by  law  no  inonev  appropriated  by 

this  or  any  other  act  shall   be  available  for 

payment  to  any  person  receiving  more  than 

one  salary   when    the   combined    amount   of 

said  salaries  exceeds   the  sum  of  $2  000  per 

annum,  but   this  shall   not  apply   to  retired 

officers  of  the  Army.   Navy,  or   Marine   Corps 

Whenever  they  may  be  appointed  or  elected 

to  public   office   or   whenever    the   President 

sftall  appoint  them  to  office  by  and  with  the 

advice    and    consent    of    the    Senate    or    U) 

Officers  and  enlisted    men   of   the  Organized 

Militia    and    Militia    In    the    several    States 

rerrltorles,    and    the    District    of    Columbia' 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

•  •  .  . 

th-u"  ^^^'  ^"^^'■'•s  section  6,  proposed  by 
tne  Senate,  prohibiting  the  payment  of  more 

co^h.^"!  ''*'*''5'  ^  '^"y  P*''"^"  '^'^ere  the 
ih?t  ..!  salaries  exceed  $2,000,  modified  so 
tnat  the  section  shall  not  operate  where 
nore  than  one  payment  Is  specially  author- 
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Ized  by  law,  and  shall  not  be  effective  in 
the  case  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
Organized  Militia  and  the  Naval  Militia  of 
the  States,  Territories,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.'  " 

As  thus  amended  the  rider  was  enacted 
and  became  section  6  of  the  act,  supra. 
Later  in  the  same  session  the  matter  was 
taken  up  apain  in  the  Naval  Service  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1917,  (39  Stat.  582),  by 
means  of  another  rider.  This  act  had  been 
reported  in  the  House  by  the  Hou.se  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  as  H.R.  159457 
Here  also,  the  rider  was  attached  in  the 
Senate  committee  by  amendment  and  with- 
out comment.  The  following  occurred  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  (Congressional 
Rkcord,  vol.  53,  pt.   11,  p.  11025-11026)  : 

"The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  70 
after  line  2,  to  insert: 

"Section  6  of  an  act  entitled  An  act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  legislative  execu- 
tive, and  Judicial  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1917 
namely:'  approved  May  10,  1916,  Is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec  6.  That  unless  otherwise  specially 
authorized  by  law,  no  monev  appropriated 
by  this  or  any  other  act  shall  be  available  for 
payment  to  any  person  receiving  more  than 
one  salary  when  the  combined  amount  of 
said  salaries  exceeds  the  sum  of  $2,000  per 
annum,  but  this  shall  not  apply  to  retired 
officers  or  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  Navy 
Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard,  or  to  officers 
and  enlisted  men  of  the  Organized  Militia 
and  Nnval  Militia  in  the  several  States  Ter- 
ritories, and  the  District  of  Columbia- 
Provided.  That  no  such  retired  officer,  officer 
or  enlisted  man  shall  be  denied  or  deprived 
of  any  of  his  pay,  salary,  or,  compensation 
as  such,  or  of  any  other  salary  or  compensa- 
tion for  services  heretofore  rendered,  by  rea- 
son of  any  decision  or  construction  of  said 
section  6.' 

"Mr.  NoRRis,  Mr.  President,  I  should  hke 
to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  what 
change  is  made  in  section  6  from  the  law  as 
it  exists  now? 

"Mr.  Swanson.  The  only  change  is  in  the 
proviso. 

"Mr.  NoRRis.  From  the  proviso  on? 

"Mr.  Swanson.  In  the  proviso  itself  I  will 
state  to  the  Senator  that  this  takes  care  of 
Mr.  Theall.  who  is  the  secretary  of  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House.  We  passed 
a  provision  that  permitted  that,  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  decided  that  the 
clerk  of  a  committee  was  not  a  public  officer 
which  precluded  him  from  occupying  that 
position.  This  simply  puts  a  construction 
there  so  that  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treas- 
ury can  not  deprive  him  of  his  present  posi- 
tion. We  had  previously  passed  a  law  taking 
care  of  him,  and  he  decided  that  the  clerk 
of  a  committee  was  not  a  public  officer  and 
would  not  pay  the  salary. 

"Mr,  NoRRis.  Does  this  apply  to  anybody 
except  this  official  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives? 

""Mr.  Swanson.  To   no  one,   I   understand 
except  this  officer. 

"Mr  NoRRis.  Why  not  make  a  direct  ref- 
erence to  the  particular  person? 

Mr  Lodge.  We  are  amending  the  statute 
You  cannot  mention  him  in  another  statute. 
■  Mr.  NoRRis.  This  particular  position  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  filled  by  a 
retired  naval  officer  There  is  another  ques- 
tion If  this  applies  only  to  an  official  or 
employee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
why  did  not  the  House  of  Representatives 
put  it  In? 

"Mr.  Swanson.  I  understand  that  there 
Is  another  one  at  the  Navy  yard.  If  the 
Senator  will  permit  me,  we  amended  section 
6  so  as  to  enable  them  to  employ  a  retired 
officer  in  the  Navy  to  be  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee Tliat  was  included  in  the  bill.  The 
provision  was  included  in  the  legislative, 
executive,    and    Judicial    appropriation    bill 
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Having  used  the  words  public  officer  '  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury.  I  understand, 
rules  that  the  clerk  of  the  committee  Is  not 
a  public  officer,  and  consequently  he  can- 
not receive  his  salary.  The  amendment  Is 
in  the  proviso  which  prevents  the  Comptrol- 
er  from  giving  that  interpretation  to  the 
law. 

"Mr.  Lodge.  If  tJie  Senator  will  allow  me, 
I  may  remind  him  that  this  ruling  was  not 
made  until  after  the  bill  had  left  the  House 
•Mr  NoRRis.  Even  If  that  be  true,  this  Is 
to  give  relief  to  someone  In  the  House  and 
this  Is  simply,  of  course,  class  legislation 
put  on  an  appropriation  bill.  I  had  my 
attention  called  to  it  by  a  Member  of  the 
House,  who  said  that  it  applied  to  a  large 
number  of  retired  persons,  and  I  should 
think  it  would  apply  to  practlcallv  the  entire 
Navy  Department.  If  there  is  any  good  rea- 
son why  one  man  should  be  excluded  from 
the  operation  of  the  law,  I  would  not  have 
any  objection  if  he  was  excluded  and  ex- 
cluded directly  by  name  or  his  office  or 
position  excluded. 

"Mr.  Lodge.  But  the  general  law  expressly 
provides  that  the  provision  about  the  salaries 
shall  not  apply  to  retired  officers  and  en- 
listed men.  That  is  the  general  provision 
of  the  statute.  The  exception  is  in  the 
proviso,  because  there  is  an  attempt  made 
to  exclude  this  one  man  from  the  general 
aw  by  the  Comptroller  by  a  ruling  which 
it  seems  to  me,  is  absurd.  Down  to  the 
proviso  it  is  the  general  existing  law 
"Mr.  NoRRis.  Commencing,  then,  at  line 
17,  with  the  proviso,  that  is  the  only  chanee 
made  in  the  existing  law? 

"Mr.  Lodge.  It  is  to  enable  him.  if  the 
Senator  will  read  it.  to  receive  his  compen- 
sation as  provided  by  law  for  services  here- 
tofore rendered. 

"Mr.  NoRRis.  Let  us  see  how  it  reads- 
^'  'Prmxded.  That  no  such  retired  officer 
officer,  or  enlisted  man  shall  be  denied  or 
deprived  of  any  of  his  pay,  salary,  or  com- 
pensation as  such,  or  of  any  other  salary  or 
compensation  for  services  heretofore  ren- 
dered, by  reason  of  any  decision  or  construc- 
tion of  said  section  6.' 

"Do  I  understand  that  the  effect  of  that 
will  be  that  this  official  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  who  seems  to  be  the  bene- 
ficiary, will  get  his  back  pay.  but  will  In 
the  future  not  be  able  to  get  any' 

"Mr.  Lodge.  No;  he  will  get  it  in  the  future 
It  covers  both. 

"Mr,  NoRRis  (reading).  Of  any  of  his  pay 
salary,  or  compensation  as  such,  or  of  any 
other  salary  or  compensation  for  services 
heretofore  rendered. 

.  ^^ \}^^^  "^^'  "°  ^"^h  retired  officer 
shall  be  denied  or  deprived  of  any  of  his 
pay,  salary,  or  compensation  as  such  or  of 
any  other  salary  or  compensation  for  services 
heretofore  rendered." 

"Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President 

TT."^    NoRHis.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah, 

"Mr.  Smoot.  The  Appropriation  Committee 
or  the  Senate  in  reporting  the  legislative 
executive,  and  Judicial  appropriation  bill  for 
this  year  inserted  section  6  In  the  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  'That  unless  otherwise  specially  author- 
ized by  law  no  money  appropriated  by  this 
or  any  other  act  shall  be  available  for  pay- 
ment to  any  person  receiving  more  than  one 
salary  when  the  combined  amount  of  said 
salaries  exceeds  the  sum  of  $2,000  per  an- 
num.' 

"That  is  what  the  committee  reported  to 
the  Senate.  While  the  bill  was  under  con- 
sideration the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Lodge!  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  as  follows: 

"  'But  this  shall  not  apply  to  retired  officers 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  whenever 
they  may  be  appointed  or  elected  to  public 
office  or  whenever  the  President  shall  appoint 
them  to  office  by   and   with   the  advice  and 
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"Mr.  Lodge.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me. 
It  ha«  never  been  attempted  to  prevent  re- 
tired officers  from  accepting  private  employ- 
ment.    It  would  be  a  useleas  cruelty. 

"Mr  NoRKis.  This  law  does  not  attempt  to 
do  that.  We  could  not  pass  a  law  under  the 
Constitution  that  would  b«  of  any  validity, 
probably,  that  would  do  that,  but  we  could 
pass  a  law  that  jjrould  prevent  a  man  from 
drawing  two  salaries  from  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

"Mr.  Lodge.  You  could  prevent  a  retired 
officer  from  accepting  any  other  emolument 
in  private  life. 

"Mr.  NoRKis.    Nobody  wants  to  do  that. 

"Mr.  LoDce.     You  could  make  him  forfeit 


May  27 

checked    up   against  his   retired  pav  nt  .v 
Navy,  and  unless  something  u  done  a. 
posed  in  this  measure,  not  only  win  v.**^ 


ily  will  h 
future  receive  only  the  retired  nav  frn,^*  ''^ 
Navy,  but  the  actual  pay  which  he  h2i  * 
celved  under  the  law  up  to  this  time  »^/l" 
checked  against  Uiat  retired  pay  n  ge-m 
me.  from  uiy  knowledge  of  the  case  nf '^ 
cannot  be  two  bides  to  the  fairness  .! 
desirability  of  adopting  the  provision  »h,  ? 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  has  pronr.^^ 
to  the  bill.  ff"Posefl 

"The   Vice  Prpsident.  The   quesUon  u 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  commiit*." 
•The  amendment  was  agreed  to  ■ 


on 


consent  of  the  Senate  or  to  oBke&n  and  en- 
listed men  of  the  Organized  m«w*«^  and  Naval 

MlUtla  In  the  several  States,  Territories,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia." 

"That  is  the  way  section  6  of  the  bill 
finally  passed  the  Senate.  I  understand  of 
course  that  this  proviso  is  put  in  the  pend- 
ing bill  to  take  care  of  one  man  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  that  that  case  was  called 
to  tile  attention  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee when  it  first  considered  the  amend- 
ment, but  the  committee  at  that  time  did  not 
feel  Justified  in  proposing  an  amendment  to 
take  care  of  one  man,  but  after  the  Senate 
adopted  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  It  exempted  retired 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and  so  forth.  It  de- 
velops now  that  the  employee  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  referred  to  Is  a  retired  of- 
ficer, and  if  that  be  true  he  slioxild  be  ex- 
empted under  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  but  under  a 
ruUrig  It  is  held  that  no  matter  whether  he 
is  a  retired  officer  or  not,  holding  the  posi- 
tion he  does  with  a  committee  of  the  House, 
he  Is  not  entitled  to  the  two  salaries. 

"Mr.  NoRRis.  I  rather  think  since  we  have 
exempted  everybody  else  from  the  effect  of 
the  law  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  exempt 

this  one  man  who  U  left.     I  understand  the      ^n^  perhaps  a  great  many  more. 

^w    prombltlng   anyone    from    drawing    two  ..^^    ^^^^^^      j  ^^  ^^t   know  that  that  is      ii.,ed  men  of  the  Armv    Navy   M^In^T  ^'" 

saiaries.  is  so  amended  that  It  does  not  apply  ...  w  •.  •     >      .<.     <   _  i'.->iru  uicn  m  mr  n.riii\.  r»a\y.  Aiarine  Corp» 

to  anyone  except  this  clerk  In  the  HouJe  of  ^^^'^^\  "°:*;  ^<^*"««  '^  '»  ^"/*^^  ^^"^  ^^  ov  Coast  Guard,  or  the  officers  and  enU.S 
Representatives  and  this  is  t^  let  him  out  Y!I?'i'«*!'.^.'  "H!^.  '^1!!!!^"/°:  ""w^'l"!  "''''".'  i^^.  "'"Kin'^^d  Naval  Militia  in  tS 
also. 


3  make  him  forfeit  in    the   conference   committee    thp  u 

his  pay.    That  has  never  been  done.    Officers  receded  from  Us  disagreement  to  thi,    ,1^  "* 

have  always  been  allowed   to  accept  private  tnent  by  the  Senate.     The  amendmem""'" 

employment.     Of  course,  they  are  always  at  explained  by   the  committee   as  follow,  !» 

the  orders  of  the  Government.  Rept.  No   10fi9.  64ih  Cong    n   23 1                '^ 


Mr.  NoRRis.     Can  the  Senator  from  Utah 


Rept.  No    10fi9.  64lh  Cong  .  p    23 )  : 

"Amendment  No.  107:  Amends  secUon  «  „. 
answer   my   question   as   to   how   many   men      the  Legislative.  Executive,  and  Judicial  a 
were  drawing  two  salaries  from  the  Govern-      approved   May    10.    1916.   whereby  no^~ 
ment  and  are  not  drawing  It  now  by  reason     who  receives  more  than  one  salary  froVn  i^"^ 
of  the  enactment  of  thlB  law?  united  SUt«s  when  the  combined  amount  rr 

"Mr.  Smoot.    It  wotild  be  only  an  estimate,      said  salaries  exceeds  the  sum   of  12  000 
but  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  there  must      anniun  shall  be  paid  from  any  appronrUt.^ 
have  been  s^:.raethlng  over  50  men  who  were      m   that   act  or  any  other  act    and  excluT 
drawing  two  salaries   who  are  not  doing  so      from  the  operation  of  the  act' retired  offir 
today.     I  do  not  want  to  state  positively  the     of    the   Army,   Navy,   or    Marine   Corn.  »h 
number^  but  there  w-ere  at ^east  that  many,      were  apixilnted  to  public  office.     The  Senau 

amendment  exchides  retired  officers  and  en- 
ui.   ».uuw    wiou  i^uw  lo      li.sted  men  of  the  Armv.  Navv.  M,irin»  cr 
material  now,  because 


"Mr  Smoot.  That  Is  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
viso, but  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 

"Mr.  NoR«is.  Why  not  repeal  the  law  al- 
together? 

"Mr.  SwANSON.  If  the  Senator  wUl  permit 
me.  It  was  held  that  the  appointment  by  a 
committee  of  Congress,  as  I  understand  the 
ruling  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treastiry, 
Is  not  a  public  officer,  and  consequently  not 
being  a  public  offlcer  he  cannot  get  the  bene- 
fit of  the  exemption  that  others  have.  He  is 
a  very  valuable  man.  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able men  in  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
far  as  naval  affairs  are  concerned,  and  he 
cannot  afford  to  accept  a  clerkship  in  the 
committee  unless  this  exemption  is  per- 
mitted. This  Is  put  in  the  bill  at  the  request 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Naval  Committee  of 
the  House,  who  desires  to  retain  the  valuable 
services  of  this  man.  and  It  is  made  neces- 
sary on  account  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  foolish  ruling  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  that  a  clerk  of  a  committee  is  not 
a  public  offlcer. 

"Mr.  NoRRis.  I  sliould  like  to  Inquire  how 
many  men  are  drawing  two  salaries  now  who 
are  not  affected  by  the  law. 

"Mr.  Smoot.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that 
at  the  time  the  amendment  to  the  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  Judicial  appropriation  bill 
was  being  considered  in  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  we  undertook  to  find  out  Just 
how  many  there  were  In  the  employment  of 
the  Government  drawing  two  salaries.  We 
were  unable  to  ascertain  the  exact  number, 
but  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  there  were  a 
great  many  of  them,  but  since  the  passage  of 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  appro- 
priation bill  it  has  done  away  with  all  except 
retired  officers,  as  stated  before. 

"I  will  state  further  to  the  Senator  that 
the  committee  found  that  the  practice  was 
growing  to  such  an  extent  that  It  decided  to 
pass  a  law  prohibiting  It.  That  Is  the  reason 
why  the  committee  reported  the  amendment 
to  the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  ap- 
propriation bill. 

"Mr  NoRRis.  Yes:  but  after  It  was 
amended  It  did  not  apply  to  anybody 

"Mr  Smoot.  Ye«:  it  applied  to  everybody, 
with  the  exception  of  enlisted  men  and  ofti- 


Army    officers    and    officers    of    the    Marine      several    States.    Territories,    and    District  n: 

Corps?  Columbia,  and  further  provides  that  no  such 

'Mr.    Smoot    The  reason   was  this:    As   to     retired  officer  shall  be  checked  In  his  pay  du» 


retired  officers  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps,  and  officers  of  the  Guard,  their  time 
belongs  to  them,  and  if  any  department  of 
the  Government  desires  to  avail  Itself  of 
their  services,  there  should  be  no  objection 
to  that.  The  exemption  was  adopted  so  that 
the  Government  could  avail  Itself  of  their 
services. 

"Mr.  NoRRi.s.  Why  not  the  other  people  who 
are  not  retired  officers  of  the  Army  or 
Navy? 

"Mr.  S.MOOT.  The  reason  la  this,  because 
their  time  is  already  paid  for  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  extra  long  hours  must  of  United  States  Code  5:  60  exempted  employ- 
necessity  Interfere  with  their  efficiency  In  e*s  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  who  perform 
both  positions.  special  functions  In  connection  with  Us  tnut 

"Mr.  Weeks.  It  is  the  custom  to  pay  cer-      funds,  from  the  provisions  of  section  58  {«*« 
tain  officers  connected  with  the  Government     also  section  69a).     The  decisions  and  opin- 


to  any  construction  of  section  6  prior  to  the 
passage  of  this  act.  And  the  House  recedes. 
This  amendment  constitutes  the  pre»em 
text  of  the  Federal  doctrine  on  double 
sahu-les  United  States  Code  6:  58.  The 
proviso  respecting  acceptance  of  retired 
officers  or  enlisted  men  appeivrs  in  the  United 
States  Code  5:  59.  Various  other  amend- 
ments have  been  niiule  to  this  act.  How- 
ever, the  b:\sic  principle  of  the  legislation 
hi\s  not  been  specifically  changed.  These 
amendments  took  the  form  of  excmpUonj 
from  the  provl.slons  of  the  act.    For  Instance, 


a  higher  rate  of  pay  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  service.  For  instance,  the 
clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Hotise  of  Representatives  Is  paid  an 
annual  salary  of  $5,000  a  year  as  long  as  he 
holds  that  position.  It  Is  simply  a  reward 
for  efficiency.  The  salary  which  he  receives 
Is  a  thousand  dollars  greater  than  would  be 
the  salary  of  any  other  man  holding  that 
place.  The  same  general  principle  applies 
to  this  case.  The  clerk  of  the  House  Naval 
Committee  is  a  graduate  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy and  served  In  the  Marine  Corps.  He 
was  retired  for  physical  disability,  but  he  Is 
entirely  competent  to  perform  the  duties  of 
that  technical  position  not  only  as  well  but 
better  than  almost  any  other  man.  There- 
fore. It  has  seemed  fair  that  he  should  re- 
ceive his  retired  pay  and  such  salary  as  the 
committee  gave  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  is  paid  $2,400  as  clerk  of  the  committee, 
and  his  retired  pay  is  between  $1,900  and 
$2,000,  or  about  $4,300  a  year.  That  Is  his 
entire  pay  from  the  Government,  and  it  Is 
not  a  hlgli  salary  for  that  particular  place, 
which  he  fills  so  acceptably  to  the  House 
Naval  Committee. 

"There  are  three  or  four  other  cases  which 
come  under  this  limitation.  I  understand 
There  are  perhaps  three  other  naval  officers 


Ions  on  section  58,  which  have  occurred  aince 
the  1916  amendment,  are  concerned  with 
construing  its  effect  and  are  reviewed  below 

No  questions  concerning  dual  compensi- 
tlon  and  dual  employment  seem  to  have  oc- 
curred during  the  years  between  the  enact- 
ment of  the  1918  amendment,  supra,  and 
1921.  On  June  10.  1921.  the  Congress  pub- 
lished the  office  of  Comptroller  General  who 
succeeded  to  the  pmwers  and  duties  thereto- 
fore Impoeed  u|K)n  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  as  well  as  the  duties  of  the  lii 
auditors  in  that  department.  The  opinions 
of  the  Attorney  General  gradufflly  ceased  to 
concern  thenvselves  with  questions  of  dual 
employment  and  compensation  and  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Comptroller  General,  since  be 
was  vitally  concerned  with  the  payment  o( 
money  of  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  law.  supervened. 

Between  1921 — the  date  of  appointment  of 
the  Comptroller  General — and  1924,  date  of 
the  latest  and  present  text  of  the  law  /ei- 
cept  for  a  minor  amendment)  respecting 
dual  officeholdlng.  the  Comptroller  General 
Issued  a  number  of  decisions  as  follows: 

( 1  Compt  Gen.  14,  July  1.3,  1921 ) :  "Tbf  art 
of  May  10,  1916  (39  Stat.,  120),  prohibiting 
the  use  of  any  appropriation  for  payment 
to  the  same  person  of  more  than  on  Balary 
from   the   Government  when   the  combined 


who  are  employed  In  such  a  way  that  they 

cers  in  the  Army  and  Navy,   Marine   Corps,     will  not  receive  their  salary  under  the  ruling  amount  exceeds  the  sum   of  $2,000  per  an 

and  Organized  Militia  and  Naval  Militia.  of  the  Comptroller.     In  this  particular  case  num.  Is  applicable  to  the  funds  of  the  Unlt*d 

"Mr.     NoRRis.      How    many    are     there    of      the  salary  for  the  last  2  months  which  this  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 

those?     Can  the  Senator  state  the  number?     House   employee    actually   received    Is   being  poratlon;  hence  an  employee  of  the  corpora- 
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tion  may  not  also  receive  compensation  from 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  when  the 
combined  compensation  Is  more  than  $2,000 
per  annum.  ' 

(1  Compt.  Gen  65.  Aug.  11.  1921)  :  "A  clerk 
of  US  district  court  may  legally  be  paid 
as  clerk  while  holding  a  commission  In  the 
Officers  Reserve  Corps  of  the  US.  Army,  ex- 
cept for  such  porl(xls  as  he  may  be  on  active 
duty  as  an  officer  In  the  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps  when  he  would  be  prohibited  by  pro- 
visions of  section  6  of  the  act  of  May  10. 
191fl.  »s  amended  by  the  act  of  August  29, 
1916.  39  Stat  ,  582,  from  receiving  compen- 
sation as  a  clerk  of  court." 

(1  Compt.  Gen.  219.  Oct.  17.  1921):  "The 
employment  of  a  major  retired  from  active 
duty  as  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General  with  compensation  attached,  and 
pavment  to  him  of  that  compensation  In 
addition  to  his  retired  pay.  is  prohibited  by 
the  act  of  July  31,  1894.  28  Stat..  205." 

This  case  concerned  the  desire  of  the  At- 
torney General   to   employ   Col.   E.   G.   Davis, 
a  retired  Army  offlcer,  as  a  special  assistant 
to  the  Attorney  General.     Tlie   Comptroller 
General  after  quoting  section   2   of   the  act 
of  July  31,  1894.  to  the  effect  that  no  "per- 
son who  holds  an  office,  the  salary  or  annunl 
compensation    attached    to    which    amounts 
to  the   sum    of    $2,500    shall    be    appointed 
to  or  hold  any  office  to  which  compensation 
la  attached,    unless   specially    heretofore    or 
hereafter    specially    authorized     thereto    by 
law;  but  this  shall  not  apply  to  retired  offi- 
cers of  the  Army  or  Navy  whenever  they  may 
be  elected  to  public   office  or  whenever  the 
President  shall  appoint  them  to  office  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate" 
pointed  out   that   the   retired   Army   officers 
hold  office  within  the  meaning  of  the  sec- 
UoD  unless  they  fall  within  the  exceptions 
noted  above.     The  Comptroller  General  dis- 
tinguished the  case  in  36  Court  of  Claims  39. 
by  pointing  out  that  the  compensation  al- 
lowed there  was  payable  from  a  discretionary 
appropriation  which  had  been  given  to  the 
President  for  national  security  and  defense 
and  was  allowed   by  the   court  as  not  open 
to  question    for    that    reason.     He    further 
pointed  out   that  Geddes  v.    United   States, 
S8  Court  of  Claims  428.  turned  largely  upon 
the  construction  of  another  statute  and  Is 
not  decisive  of  the  application  of  this  section 
of  the  act  of   1894   to  retired  Army  officers. 
He  stated  that  the  prohibition  applies  to  re- 
tired officers  sought  to   be  appointed   to  or 
to  hold  any  office  not  elective  or  appointive 
In  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  statute.     He 
noted  that   the  earlier  decisions  permitting 
the   appointment    of    retired    Army    officers 
rested  upon  the  conclusion  that  the  element 
of  duration,  thought  to  be  one  of  the  essen- 
tiala  to  an  office,   was   lacking   In  such   ap- 
pointments and  concluded  that  it  was  clear 
that  the   proposed   appointment   of   Colonel 
Davis  at  a  yearly  salary  and  for  the  purpose 
indicated  would  establish  duration  as  one  of 
the  Incidents  of  appointment. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  whether 
Colonel  Davis  could  give  up  his  retired  pay 
and  accept  only  the  pay  of  the  office  of  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  the 
Comptroller  General  pointed  out  that  the 
VS.  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  public 
policy  prohibits  any  attempt  by  unauthor- 
^d  agreement  with  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  under  guise  of  a  condition  or  other- 
wise, to  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  pay  given 
0^  statute  (Glavev  v.  United  States.  182  U.S. 
595:  United  States  v.  Andreir<!,  240  US  90) 
He  concluded  that  any  attempts  by  the 
colonel  to  relinquish  his  retired  pay  and 
restrict  himself  to  the  right  to  compensation 
"  special  assistant  only  would  be  Ineffective 
for  that  purpose. 

(1  Compt.  Gen  544,  Mar  24  1922)  •  "The 
act  of  May  12,  1917,  40  Stat.  72,  granting  of- 
ncers  and  employee*  of  the  United  StR+es 
wno  are  members  of  the  Officers'  Reserve 
i-orps,  leave  of  absence  without  loss  of  pay 
CIX 602 
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for  not  exceeding  15  days  per  year  during 
which  ordered  to  duty  with  troops  or  at 
field  exercises  or  for  Instruction,  together 
with  section  39  of  act  of  June  3,  1916,  39 
Stat.  191.  bring  such  employees  within  the 
exception  to  the  general  prohibition  in  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  act  of  May  10.  1916.  as  amended, 
as  to  the  payment  of  two  salaries  aggregat-^ 
ing  more  than  $2,000  per  annum,  and  they 
may  be  paid  both  their  civilian  pay  and  the 
pay  of  their  rank  or  grade  in  the  Reserve 
Corps  for  the  period  of  such  duty  or  exer- 
cises." 

(1  Compt.  Gen.  571.  Apr.  15.  1922):  Re- 
tired officers  or  enlisted  men  of  the  Army 
or  Navy  are  not  prohibited  by  the  act  of 
July  31.  1894,  28  Stat.  205.  or  the  act  of 
May  10,  1916,  as  amended.  39  Stat.  120,  582, 
from  holding  a  Government  position  or  of- 
fice, provided  neither  the  retired  pay  nor  the 
salary  attached  to  the  position  or  office 
amounts  to  $2,500,  the  aggregate  of  the  two 
being  immaterial." 

(1  Compt.  Gen.  592.  Apr.  24,  1962):  "The 
act  of  July  31,  1894,  28  Stat..  203.  appropriat- 
ing from  the  costs  collected  by  the  clerks 
of  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals  the  amounts 
necessary  for  clerk  hire  and  other  expenses 
of  the  courts  bring  the  employees  of  such 
courts  within  the  scope  of  the  act  of  May  10 
1916.  39  Stat.,  582.  and  they  are  therefore 
prohibited  from  receiving  compensation  as 
bailiff  of  the  court  and  also  as  clerical  assist- 
ant when  the  aggregate  of  the  two  salaries 
exceeds  $2,000  per  annum." 

( 1  Comp.  Gen.  700,  May  25,  1922)  :  "Retired 
officers  or  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  or  Navy 
hold  offices  with  compensation  attached  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  act  of  July  31,  1894, 
28  Stat.,  205.  and  are  accordingly  prohibited 
by  said  act  from  holding  any  other  office 
under  the  Government,  except  an  elective 
one  or  one  to  which  appolntjnent  is  made  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, if  either  the  retired  pay  or  the  salary 
attached  to  tlie  office  or  position  amounts  to 
$2,500  per  annum.  1  Compt.  Gen.,  671 
adhered  to." 

(2  Compt.  Gen.  37,  July  22.  1922): 
"Charges  by  an  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Alas- 
kan Engineering  CommlBslon  for  performing 
autopsies  outside  of  the  scope  of  his  official 
duties  are  fees  and  not  salary  and  do  not 
come  within  the  inhibition  of  the  act  of 
May  10,  1916.  39  Stat.,  120.  as  amended;  and 
as  the  salary  of  such  assistant  surgeon  Is 
not  fixed  by  law  or  regulation  he  Is  not  pro- 
hibited from  receiving  such  additional  fees 
by  sec.  1765.  Revised  Statutes." 

(2  Compt.  Gen.  373,  Nov.  16,  1922): 
'Retired  enlisted  men  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or 
Marine  Corps,  whose  retired  pay  is  not'  In 
excess  of  $2,500  and  who  have  been  employed 
in  the  Veterans'  Bureau  at  salaries  exceeding 
$2,500  per  annum  contrary  to  the  act  of 
July  31.  1894.  28  Stat..  205.  may  be 
reappointed  to  positions  paying  less  than  $2  - 
500  effective  from  the  date  the  appointment 
is  actually  made  and  accepted,  but  such 
appointments  may  not  be  made  retroactive 
to  cover  the  period  of  service  under  the  prior 
Illegal  appointment." 

(2  Compt.  Gen.  436.  Jan.  13.  1923)  :  "Teach- 
ers in  the  night  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  paid  from  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress  and  are  accordingly  prohibited 
by  the  act  of  May  10.  1916,  39  Stat.,  120  as 
amended  by  the  acts  of  August  29.  1916'  39 
Stat..  582.  and  October  6.  1917.  40  Stat..  384 
from  receiving  for  any  one  day's  work  as  such 
teacher  any  compensation  In  excess  of  one 
three-hundred-and-twelfth  of  the  amount 
by  which  $2,000  exceeds  the  salary  they  may 
be  receiving  from  other  employment  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  any  other  capacity  than  as 
teacher  in  the  public  schools." 

(2  Compt.  Gen.  460.  Jan.  27.  1923):  "A 
retired  captain  of  the  fire  department  of  the 
District  of  Cohm:ibia  may  be  employed  and 
paid    as    watchman    at   $720   per   annum   in 


the  Treasury  Department  while  continuing 
to  draw  his  retirement  relief  of  approximately 
$78  or  $79  per  month,  provided  such  duty  as 
watchman  is  not  Incompatible  with  his  status 
on  the  retired  list  for  the  purposes  of  the  act 
of  September  1.  1916,  39  Stat..  720." 

(3  Compt.  Gen.  24,  July  11.  1923)  :  "Teach- 
ers of  the  public  schools  of  the  Dlsuict  of 
Columbia  are  not  in  the  Federal  service  and 
may  therefore  be  employed  during  school 
vacation  as  expert  examiners  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  special  appropria- 
tion for  such  examiners  reiievlng  them  from 
the  restrictions  of  the  act  of  May  10  1916  as 
amended,  39  Stat..  120.  582." 

(3  Compt.  Gen.  116,  Sept.  5,  1923)-  "An 
employee  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  hav- 
ing had  15  days  military  leave  as  a  member 
of  the  Officer's  Reserve  Corps  is  not  entitled 
to  receive  his  civilian  salary,  with  annual 
leave,  while  performing  a  second  period  of 
military  service  in  the  same  calendar  year 
if  the  annual  rates  of  the  civilian  salary  and 
military  pay  for  such  second  period  of  mili- 
tary service  exceed  $2,000  In  the  aggregate  " 

(3  Compt.  Gen.  260,  Oct.  26,  1923)  :  "Em- 
ployment of  the  same  person  as  laborer  and 
as  clerk  at  the  same  time  when  the  combined 
salaries  exceed  an  aggregate  rate  of  $2,000 
per  annum  Is  prohibited  by  the  act  of  May 
10.  1916  (39  Stat.  120).  It  being  immaterial 
that  by  reason  of  the  intermittent  character 
of  the  employment  the  total  pay  actually  re- 
ceived^ per    aimum    does    not    amount    to 

During  the  course  of  the  68th  Congress  1st 
session,  an  amendment  was  added  to  section 
2  of  the  act  of  1894,  which  had  prohibited  the 
holding  of  another  lucrative  office.  The  Sen- 
ate bUl  2450  containing  the  amendment  pro- 
vided for  the  addition  of  a  new  sentence  at 
the  end  of  section  2  of  the  Legislative,  Exec- 
utive, and  Judicial  Appropriation  Act.  ap- 
proved July  31,  1894.  to  read  as  follows: 

"Retired  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  Navy 
Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  shall  not  be 
construed  to  hold  an  office  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  section." 

This  bill  was  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  (S.  Rept.  No  254 
eath  Cong.)  passed  the  House  and  was  re- 
ported by  the  House  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  (H.  Rept.  No.  498) .  The  House  Com- 
mittee, in  its  report,  repeated  the  report  of 
the  Senate  committee  as  follows: 

"The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  to 
which  was  referred  the  biU  (S.  2450)'  to 
amend  section  2  of  the  Legislative,  Executive 
and  Judicial  Appropriation  Act  approved 
July  31.  1894.  having  considered  the  same,  re- 
port thereon  favorably  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  the  bill  do  pass  without  amend- 
ment. 

"A  Bimllar  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  your  committee  during  the  67th  Congress 
and  the  report  accompanying  that  measure  is 
appended  hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this  re- 
port, as  follows: 

"  "The  bill  was  introduced  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  representatives  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, and  the  purpose  of  it  is  explained  in 
the  following  memorandum  presented  bv 
them:  '' 

The  men  affected  by  this  bill  are  about 

12  old-time  noncommissioned  officers  who 
have  been  retired  as  enlisted  men  for  length 
of  service.  All  of  these  men  are  veterans  of 
the  Spanish-American  War.  the  Philippine 
Insurrection,  and  the  World  War;  two  at 
least  are  veterans  of  Indian  wars.  All  served 
as  officers  during  the  World  War  and  re- 
turned to  their  grades  as  retired  enlisted 
men  after  the  war  was  over.  These  bills  do 
not  call  for  any  appropriation  or  expenditiu-e 
of  funds. 

It  is  evident  from  a  study  of  section  2 

of  the  act  of  1894  that  Congress  had  no  In- 
tention, nor  even  had  in  mind  Including  re- 
tired enlisted  men  In  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  which  provides  that  no  person  holding 
an  office  with  the  Government  shall  hold  any 
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other  office  wtth  compensation  over  $2,500 
The  Comptroller  General  haa  recently  held 
that  a  retired  enlisted  man.  aa  such,  holds 
an  office  under  the  Government. 

Due  to  their  ability  and  fitness  In  ad- 
ministrative and  financial  matters,  certain 
of  these  men  have  been  appointed  under 
congressional  and  civil  service  authority  to 
offices  of  trust  In  the  Veterans'  Bureau.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  other  depart- 
ments, and  have  proved  to  be  valuable  men. 
Under  the  Comptroller's  decision  they  must 
now  suffer  a  reduction  In  salary  below  many 
others  doing  similar  or  less  Important  work. 

It  Is  surely  not  the  Intent  of  Congress 

or  the  public  that  these  men  who  have  spent 
the  better  part  of  their  lives  in  the  military 
service  should  now  be  discriminated  against 
on  account  of  being  retired  enlisted  men 
It  Is  the  Intent  of  this  bill  to  rectify  this  dls- 
ciep&ncy  and  to  place  these  men  on  an  equal 
footing  for  employment  as  other  American 
citizens  of  equal  ability   " 

■•  A  letter  requesting  the  passage  of  this 
bill  haa  been  received  from  the  Director  of 
the  Veterans'  Bureau.  Colonel  Forbes,  which 
Is  included  In  this  report  as  follows: 

■  'US    Vetkrans'   Buxeao. 
"  'Washington.  January  15.  1923. 
"  'Hon.   James   W    Wadsworth.   Jr 
"  'Chairman.  Committee  on   Military   Affairt. 
US   Senate.  Wa.thmgton.  D  C 

"  'DCAB  Senator  Wadsworth  I  desire  to 
Invlt*  your  attention  to  Senate  bill  4315. 
Introduced  by  you  and  which  Is  now  before 
your  committee 

"  'This  bill  allows  retired  enlisted  men  of 
the  Army  the  same  privileges  of  occupying 
a  Government  p^osltlon  or  office  as  thofe  en- 
Joyed  by  the  ordinary  citizen  The  bill  h;m 
particular  application  to  a  limited  nvmiber 
of  former  noncommissioned  officers  employed 
In  this  Bureau  These  men  are  all  of  excep- 
tional ability  and  particularly  capable  of 
filling  positions  of  Importance  In  the  US 
Veterans"  Bureau  because  of  their  experience 
gained  through  long  service,  and  It  does  not 
seem  Just  that  they  should  be  dlrcrlmlnated 
against  because  of  their  service  to  the  coun- 
try. 

"  'I  sincerely  hope  you  will  find  it  possible 
to  act  favorably  with  regard  to  this  bill  at 
an  early  dat«.  In  order  that  the  men  who 
have  so  forcibly  demonstrated  their  devotion 
to  these  United  States  may  be  treated  equit- 
ably. 

"  "Very  truly  yours. 

"  'C.   R    Forbes. 

Director 

'  'Your  committee  Is  convinced  of  the 
Justice  of  this  legislation  and  urges  that  it 
be  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  at  an  early 
date.'   ' 

During  the  course  of  the  floor  debate  in  the 
Senate,  the  purpose  of  S    2450  was  explained 
as    follows    (Congressional    Record,    vol     65 
p.  5131) : 

'Mr.  King  I  should  like  an  explanation  of 
that  measure 

'Mr  Wadsworth  This  bill  Ls  here  on  ac- 
count of  another  ruling  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  and  I  think  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary ones  I  ever  heard  of 

The  law  provides  that  a  person  holding 
office  In  or  under  the  Government  shall  not 
hold  another  position  under  the  Government 
which  carries  a  salary  In  excess  of  $2,500  per 
anniun      That  needs  no  explanation. 

There  are  retired  enlisted  men  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  Miirlne  Corps  who  have 
served  30  years  In  the  servlc*  and  are  retired 
at  three-fourtJis  pay  of  the  grade  they  occu- 
pied on  the  date  of  retirement  The  Govern- 
ment. In  other  departments,  has  employed 
those  men.  some  of  them  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  Government  on  account  of  theu- 
extraordinary  training  and  experience  The 
Comptroller  General  comes  along  and  says 
that  a  retired  enlisted  man  holds  an  office  as 
such,  a  most  extraordinary  conclusion.  Thl.s 
bill  states  definitely  that  a  retired  enlisted 
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man  does  not  hold  an  office,  and.  of  course, 
he  does  not  hold  an  office  His  relations  to 
the  Government  are  contractual  In  nature, 
that  Lb  all.  If  a  retired  enlisted  man  Is  held 
to  hold  an  office  under  the  Government  then 
an  active-duty  enlisted  man  must  likewise 
be  held  to  hold  an  office  under  the  Govern- 
ment As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that 
when  an  enlisted  man  enlists  he  takes  a 
contract  to  serve  the  Government  for  a  fixed 
period  of  years  How  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral or  anybody  else  could  say  that  an  en- 
U.sted  man  In  the  Army  or  Navy  holds  an 
office  under  the  Government  passes  my  com- 
prphenslon 

Mr  Pi  etcher  Does  the  bill  permit  a  re- 
tired enlisted  man  to  draw  his  three-fourths 
pay  and  at  the  same  time  draw  his  salary? 

Mr  Wadsworth  Certainly.  If  he  Is  serving 
the  Government  In  another  capacity  That 
ought  to  be  the  case 

•  The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  with- 
out amendment,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time  and 
passed  " 

The  bill  however,  was  amended  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  as  follows  (Congressional 
Record,  volume  65.  p  9137)  : 

"Tlie  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
'•  'Be  It  enacted  etc  .  That  section  2  of  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  appropria- 
tion act.  approved  July  31.  1894.  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence 
to  read  as  follows:  "Retired  enlisted  men  of 
the  Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast 
Guard  shall  not  be  construed  to  hold  an  office 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section  ■  ' 

"Mr  Stephens  Mr  Speaker.  I  desire  to 
offer  the  following  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  Amendment 
by  Mr  Stephens  Strike  out  all  of  the 
printed  bill  after  the  word  follows'.  In  line 
6  and  Insert  In  lieu  therof  the  following 
Retired  enlisted  men  of  the  Army.  Navy. 
Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  retired  for 
any  cause,  and  retired  officers  of  the  Army. 
Navy  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  who 
have  been  retired  for  Injuries  received  in 
battle  or  for  Injuries  or  Incapacity  Incurred 
In  line  of  duty  shall  not.  within  the  meaning 
of  this  section,  be  construed  to  hold  or  to 
have  held  an  office  during  such  retirement  ' 
"The  Speaker  The  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing  to   the  amendment 

"The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
"The   bill   as  amend^   was   ordered    to   be 
read   a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and   passed  '■ 

The  amendment  of  the  House  was  adopted 
and  concurred  In  by  the  Senate  as  follows 
(Congressional  Record,  volume  65.  p  9279  i 
"'retired  enlisted  men  of  the  armt 
"The  Presiding  officer  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate, the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtlves  to  the  bill  (S  2450)  to  amend 
section  2  of  the  Legislative.  Executive,  and 
Judicial  Appropriation  Act  approved  July 
31.  1894.  which  was.  on  page  1.  line  6.  U-> 
strike  out  all  after  'follows  '  down  to  and 
Including  'section'.  In  line  8.  and  to  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof: 

"  Retired  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  Navy. 
Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  retired  for 
any  cause,  and  retired  officers  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  who 
have  been  retired  for  Injuries  received  In 
battle  or  for  Injuries  or  Incapacity  Incurred 
In  line  of  duty  shall  not.  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  section,  be  construed  to  hold  or 
to  have  held  an  office  during  such  retire- 
ment ' 

"Mr  Wadsworth  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  House  It 
relates  to  the  eligibility  of  persons  in  a  re- 
tired sUtus  In  the  military  service  being 
employed  In  the  civil  service. 

"The  amendment  was  concurred   In" 

It  should  be  noted  In  connection  with  the 

passage  of  this  act  that  the  first  argument 

WAS    that   enlisted   men    do    not   hold   offices 

under  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 


but   enter   Into  a  contract  of  service      Th 
herefore.  are  contractors  and  not  office  hnM 
ers     The  conclusion  Is  that  the  prohlhiti 
of   the    1894  act  would   not  and  shoZ  °'" 
apply  to  enlisted  men      The  contrary  hn\ri> 
by    the    Comptroller    General    therefore     ^* 
incorrect       (See  2  Compt    Gen    373  aunr 
Although  this  seemed  to  be  the  basic  thl!  ' 
of    the    bill,    the   House   amendment  in  p!^ 
shifted   from   this   basis  to  what  Is  obviou^r 
an  idea  of  rewarding  some  officers    le    oj 
who    have    performed    extraordinary    serv?** 
and  have  been  retired  for  Injuries  received  i 
battle  or  for  Injuries  or  incapacity  incur«.!! 
in  line  of  duty     Only  such  officers  apparenu. 
are  to   be  construed  as  not  holding  anoth 
office  during  such  retirement      All  other  nf' 
fleers   would    therefore   be   presumed   to  hniH 
an  office  provided   they   were   retired  mer.i. 
for  age  '' 

X      THE    test.     1924     6a 

By  1924.  the  broad  principle  of  prohibiting 
dual  c.fficeholdlng  and  double  salaries  had 
become  generally  established  In  our  law  ai 
though  the  basic  principle  has  not  been  r* 
vised  or  changed  since  that  date  exception 
have  been  made  to  take  care  of  obvinu! 
situations  °"* 

During  this  period,  the  doctrine  has  b**n 
subjected  to  the  te«t  of  both  depre«rt(» 
and  total  war  In  the  first  decade  since  1924 
there  was  a  period  of  prosperity  when  un 
doubtedly  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
dcx'trlne  Jobs  were  plentiful,  money  ean 
and  everyb«xly  was  on  a  merry-go-roundrt 
prosperity  Then  came  the  depression  of 
1930  when  the  Idea  of  "spread  the  work"  wu 
foremost,  since  unemployment  mounted  to 
alarming  proportions  The  doctrine  certalnlr 
fitted  into  that  period  The  next  decade  in', 
eluded  a  long.  slow,  and  painful  recoven 
from  the  ravages  of  the  depression  Thi, 
was  followed  by  a  period  of  prosperity  tc- 
centuated  by  total  war  In  the  depreasion 
[>erlod.  manpower  has  been  plentiful  but  Job* 
scarce  Total  war  brought  the  reverse,  plenty 
of  Jobs  but  manpower  in  short  supply  The 
third  decade  since  1924  found  us  with  the 
reverse  problem  still  unsolved  The  advent 
of  the  cold  war  and  the  birth  of  atomic 
energy  have  all  contributed  their  part  to 
the  continuance  of  the  problem 

During  this  period  a  number  of  oplnloni 
and  decisions  have  been  rendered  by  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Comptroller  Genenl 
of  the  United  States  respecting  dual  emploT- 
menl  and  compensation  In  connection  with 
both  civilian  employees  and  Armed  Fbrcee 
personnel  While  none  of  the  opinions  and 
decisions  actually  change,  by  way  of  inter- 
pretation.  tlie  basic  principles  of  the  doctnne 
as  developed  up  to  1924.  they  do  represent 
a  refinement  of  the  doctrine  by  way  of 
exception,  under  the  stresses  of  "both  de- 
presslon  and  toUl  war  Dlgesu  of  the  opin- 
ions and  decisions,  divided  Into  two  group* 
those  afTectlng  civilian  employees  and  thoee 
affecting  Armed  Forces  personnel,  together 
with  legislation  proposing  reforms,  follow 
1  Civilian  employees 
(Chief.  Bureau  of  Efficiency.  Board  of  Ac- 
tuaries. Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  34  Atlj 
Gen  490.  May  23.  1925)  :  "Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Efficiency  may  be  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Actuaries  under  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act.  to  serve  without 
compensation  and  such  appointment  will 
not  be  In  violation  of  any  statute  " 

(Civilian  Army  employees,  coun-marllil 
ref>orts.  5  Compt  Gen  374.  Nov  23.  1935' 
■  Civilian  employees  of  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  of  the  Army  are  not  entitled  to  extrj 
compensation  for  services  rendered  as  court- 
martial  reporters  when  such  extra  compenw- 
tlon.  combined  with  their  regular  salary,  ex- 
ceeds the  rate  of  $2,000  per  annum" 

(Member  of  Alaska  Legislature.  Alaslm 
Railroad  employees.  5  Compt.  Gen  806.  Apr 
8.  19261  :  As  the  act  of  August  24.  1812.  37 
Stat  513.  prohibits  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States   from   being  a  member  o( 
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th«  Alaska  Legislature,  and  the  act  of  July 
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31  1894.  28  Stat.  205,  prohibits  any  em- 
oioyee  of  the  United  States  whose  salary 
tnjounts  to  $2,500  per  annum  from  holding 
«ny  other  position  to  which  compensation  Is 
attached,  an  employee  of  the  Alaska  Railroad 
receiving  compensation  of  $2,500  or  more 
per  annum  vacates  his  position  with  the 
n^ilroad  by  his  election  to  and  taking  his 
sett  in  the  Alaska  Legislature." 

(National       Sesquicentennlal       Exhibition 
Commission.     5    Compt.    Gen.    891.    May    4. 
1926):    "Under    the    provisions    of    the    Joint 
^solution   of    March    15.    1926.   44   Stat,    207. 
employees  of  the  Government  may  be  paid 
compensation    In    addition    to    their   regular 
compensation  for  work  performed  after  regu- 
lar office  hours  in  preparing  exhibits  for  the 
National  Sesquicentennlal   Exposition,   upon 
the  certification  as  to  the  necessity  for  such 
work,    noiwithsUinding     the     provisions    of 
lectlon  1765.  Revised   Statutes,   and   the  act 
of  May  10-  J^'6'  39  Stat.  120.  to  the  contrary." 
(Compensation  quarters-ln-klnd,  6  Comp. 
Gen,   359.    Nov.    20.    1926)  :    "The    allowance 
of  quarters-in-kind  free  of  charge,  In  addi- 
tion   to    the     fixed     rate    of    compensation 
ipeclfied   In   the   schedule   of   wages   for   the 
reg^ilar  daytime    positions.   Is   prohibited   as 
compensation  to  employees  of  the  Naval  Es- 
tablishment   for    duties    performed    outside 
of  regular  working  hours,  either  on  the  basis 
that    the    duties    outside    regular    working 
hours  are   separate    and    distinct    from    the 
regtilar  duties  of   the  employees,  or  on   the 
basis  that   the  duties  outside  regular   work 
hour*  are  not  Incompatible  with  employment 
In   the  regular    daytime    positions,    but    as 
extra  duties." 

(Two  positions  In  ."^ame  department.  6 
Comp,  Gen.  435.  Jan.  4.  1927)  :  "An  employee 
may  not  be  paid  the  salary  of  two  separate 
and  distinct  positions  In  the  same  depart- 
ment or  estiiblishmeiit  even  though  the 
combined  salaries  thereof  do  not  exceed  the 
rate  of  12  000  per  annum." 

(Department  of  State.  Public  Health 
Service.  6  Comp.  Gen.  732.  May  11,  1927): 
"An  employee  of  the  Department  of  State 
receiving  an  annual  .salary  is  prohibited  by 
sections  1764  ajid  1765,  Revised  Statutes, 
from  receiving  any  extra  compensation  for 
services  rendered  the  Public  Health  Service 
after  office  hours  where  such  additional 
compensation  was  not  fixed  in  advance  by 
law  or  regulation," 

(Postal  service  employees.  8  Compt.  Gen. 
487.  Mar.  13.  1929)  :  "Under  the  provisions  of 
section  1  of  the  act  of  March  1,  1929.  45 
Stat.  1441,  dual  employments  are  authorized 
when  both  p<isltlons  are  in  the  postiil  Serv- 
ice, regardless  of  the  rates  of  compensation, 
provided  the  total  compensation  actually 
paid  for  all  services  for  any  one  fiscal  year 
does  not  exceed  $2,000.  The  act  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  cases  where  one  or  both  positions 
are  In  some  other  branch  of  the  Government 
service.  8  Compt.  Gen,  262  modified  only  In 
50  far  as  postal  service  employees  are  con- 
cerned "• 

Postal  service  employees,  8  Compt.  Gen  578 
May  2.  1929): 

"A  postma.ster  may  not  serve  as  substitute 
or  Umporary  rural  carrier  and  be  paid  there- 
for. 

"A  postmaster,  n.sslstant  postmaster  or 
other  postal  employee  may  not  enter  into 
contract  to  carry  mail  or  perform  service  on 
a  star  route. 

"A  rviral  carrier  may  serve  as  mall  messen- 
ger and  be  paid  not  in  excess  of  $300  for 
any  one  year  provided  his  total  compensa- 
tion from  postal  funds  does  not  exceed  $2  000 
for  any  one  fi.scal  year. 

"A  contractor  or  subcontractor  for  star- 
route  service  may  not  be  employed  as  substi- 
tute or  temporary  rural  carrier." 

(P^tal  service  employees.  8  Compt  Gen. 
mL^7  ,'^  ^^-^>  •  ■■S«:»on  2  of  the  act  of 
Comnt  \^^^-  *^  ^^"^  '**2.  authorizing  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  to 


relieve  postmasters  from  unlawful  payments 
made  by  them  to  'mail  messengers,  postal 
employees,  and  other  employees  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  employed  in  post  offices'  for  serv- 
ices In  a  dual  capacity,  is  not  applicable  to 
relieve  a  postmaster  from  refunding  Gov- 
ernment funds  he  received  for  carrying  a 
rural  route  during  the  absence  of  the  regular 
carrier." 

(Postal  service  employees.  8  Compt.  Gen 
662.  June  24.  1929)  :  "A  special-delivery  mes- 
senger may  enter  into  a  contract  for  mail 
messenger  service  and  receive  therefor  in 
excess  of  $300  In  any  one  year,  provided  he 
is  the  lowest  bidder  and  his  toUl  compen.sa- 
tlon  for  all  services  does  not  exceed  $2,000 
for  any  one  fiscal  year." 

(Administrative  furlough,  12  Compt  Gen 
76. July  19, 1932) : 

"In  view  of  the  terms  of  section  1765,  Re- 
vised Statutes,  and  tlie  act  of  July  31,  1894, 
28  Stat.  205,  a  civilian  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment holding  a  position,  the  salary  at- 
tached to  which  amotints  to  $2,500  per  an- 
ntmi  or  more,  may  not  be  employed  In  any 
other  position  under  the  Government  with 
compensation  attaching  during  the  period 
of  administrative  furlough  without  pay  re- 
quired under  the  terms  of  section  216  of  the 
act  of  June  30,  1932.     47  Stat.  407. 

"In  view  of  the  terms  of  section  6  of  the 
act  of  May  10,  1916,  as  amended  by  the  act 
of  August  29.  1916,  39  Stat.  582,  a  civilian 
employee  whose  compensation  is  at  a  rate 
less  than  $2,500  per  annum  may  not  be  em- 
ployed in  a  position  under  another  depart- 
ment or  office  of  the  Government  diaring  the 
period  of  administrative  furlough  without 
pay  required  by  section  216  of  the  act  of 
June  30,  1932,  47  Stat.  407,  if  the  combined 
rate  of  compensation  under  the  two  posi- 
tions is  in  excess  of  $2,000  per  annum." 

(Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation  and  Na- 
tional Recovery  Administration  employees 
14  Compt.  Gen.  822,  May  10,  1935):  "Dual 
compensation  statutes  disqualify  for  further 
appointment  under  the  National  Housing 
Act  those  Federal  officers  and  employees  al- 
ready receiving  a  rate  of  compensation 
under  any  other  statute,  including  those  ap- 
plicable to  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  National  Recovery  Administra- 
tion, which,  together  with  the  rate  proposed 
to  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration would  exceed  the  maximum  Joint 
salary  rate  prescribed  by  the  applicable  dual 
compensation  statute  to  be  received  In  more 
than  one  Federal  office  or  position." 

(Federal  Land  Bank  appraisers.  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  15  Compt.  Gen  184 
Sept.  9.  1935)  : 

"The  authority  contained  in  the  act  of 
May  17,  1935.  49  Stat.  247,  making  appropria- 
tion for  the  Farm  Credit  AdminisUatlon  for 
special  reports  by  personal  service  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  act; 
•  •  •  does  not  authorize  the  employment 
of  temporary  personal  services  without  re- 
gard to  the  statutes  relating  to  dual  employ- 
ment and  Federal  land-bank  appraisers,  ap- 
pointed on  a  permanent  baals  with  annual 
salaries  In  excess  of  $2,000  per  annum  may 
not,  during  leave  of  absence  without  pay, 
hold  any  other  permanent  or  temporary  office 
or  position  under  the  administrative  appro- 
priation for  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
•  Federal  land-bank  appraisers  are  'required 
by  law  to  be  exclusively  engaged  upon  some 
specific  work'  within  the  meaning  of  section 
3.  act  of  May  28.  1896,  29  Stat.  179.  and  when 
employed  full  time  on  an  annual  basis  may 
not  be  temporarily  detaUed  or  assigned  to 
other  duties." 

(Pees  from  one  Department,  "per  annum" 
from  another,  15  Compt.  Gen.  828.  Mar.  21, 
1936)  :  "The  receipt  of  fees  for  services  ren- 
dered a  Government  Agency  while  employed 
by  another  such  Agency  on  a  per  annum  basis 
is  prohibited  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  July 
31,  1894,  28  Stat.  205.  but  said  statute  is  not 
for  application  to  reimbursement  of  traveling 


expenses  incurred  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment while  so  employed." 

(Inspectors  of  hulls.  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, 16  Compt.  Gen.  813,  Mar.  5.  1937  j  : 
"Inspectors  of  hulls  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment may  be  appointed  as  deputy  collectors 
of  customs  for  the  purpose  of  Issuing  'con- 
tinuous discharge  books'  to  seamen  on  mer- 
chant vessels  of  the  United  States  as  required 
by  section  3  of  the  act  of  June  25.  1936,  49 
Stat.  1934,  notwithstanding  their  compensa- 
tion is  in  excess  of  $2,500  per  annum,  pro- 
vided the  appointments  are  without  com- 
pensation." 

(Contract  fee  basis,  16  Compt.  Gen.  909. 
Apr.  1.  1937)  :  "Tlie  employment  by  one 
Federal  agency  on  a  contract  fee  basis  of  a 
person  serving  under  another  Government 
agency  in  a  part-time  position  on  a  per  an- 
num pay  basis  is  not  prohibited  by  the  duiU 
compensation  statutes-section  1765.  Revised 
Statutes:  section  2.  act  of  July  31,  1894.  28 
Stat.  205;  and  section  6.  act  of  May  10.  1916. 
as  amended  by  the  act  of  August  29.  1916,  29 
Stat.  120,  682,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
bined compensation  of  the  two  employments 
exceeds  $2,000.  or  either  of  them  exceeds 
$2,500  per  annum,  and  a  low  bid  for  such 
contract  services  on  a  fee  basis  may  not  be 
rejected  because  of  such  other  part-time 
employment.  15  Compt.  Gen.  751;  Id.  828, 
amplified." 

(Alien  property  custodian  employees.  19 
Compt.  Gen.  751,  Feb.  26,  1940):  "WhUe  the 
moneys  available  to  the  Allen  Prof>erty  Cus- 
todian appointed  to  administer  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  of  October  6,  1917,  40 
Stat.  411,  for  the  payment  of  expenses  of  his 
office  were  derived  from  funds,  etc.,  'due  or 
belong  to  an  enemy,  or  ally  of  enemy,"  the 
position  of  chief  of  accounts  in  his"  office 
"was  nevertheless  an  'office'  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  act  of  July  31,  1894.  28  Stat.  205. 
prohibiting  appointment  of  a  person  holding 
an  'office'  with  an  annual  salary  of  $2,500  to 
another  'office'  to  which  compensation  is  at- 
tached unless  specially  authorized  by  law. 
Question  whether  appointment  to  said  po- 
sition of  employee  holding  an  'office.'  with 
salary  of  more  than  $2,500  per  annum,  was 
valid  or  void  because  of  the  said  prohibition 
discussed  and  determined  In  favor  of  its 
validity,  thus  requiring  refund  erf  salary  paid 
under  the  first  'office'  after  the  second  ap- 
pointment. 'Various  dual  compensation 
acU — sections  1763,  1764.  1765.  Revised 
Statutes;  and  acts  of  July  31.  1894.  and  May 
10,  1916,  as  amended — discussed." 

(Federal  Housing  Administration  em- 
ployees, 10  Compt.  Gen.  926,  May  14,  1940)  : 
"Compensation  payments  to  a  person  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion during  a  period  of  employment  under 
another  Government  agency  need  not  be 
questioned  as  in  violation  of  the  Dual  Com- 
pensation Act  of  May  10.  1916.  as  amended. 
in  view  of  the  broad  personnel  appointment, 
etc.,  authority  vested  in  the  Federal  Hous-^ 
lug  Administrator  by  section  1  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  48  Stat.  1246." 

(Annual  salary,  fees,  22  Compt.  Gen.  312. 
Oct.  3,  1942)  :  "The  employment  by  one  Gov- 
ernment agency  of  a  medical  adviser  on  an 
annual  salary  basis,  who  is  also  employed, 
whether  by  contract  or  otherwise,  by  another 
Government  agency  as  a  consultant  on  a  fee 
basis  does  not  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
restriction  against  the  holding  of  more  than 
one  oflice  contained  in  the  act  of  July  31, 
1894,  as  amended  ( 15  Compt,  Gen.  828.  modi- 
fied), nor  does  such  employment  constitute 
a  violation  of  the  dual  compensation  restric- 
tions of  section  1765.  Revised  Statutes,  and 
the  act  of  May  16,  1916,  as  amended." 

(Nurses  aids.  23  Compt.  Gen.  900  Mav  27 
1944):  '         "* 

"In  the  case  of  full-time  Federal  employee 
receiving  $2,000  or  more  per  annum,  the  pay- 
ment of  $1  per  annum  compensation  for 
services  under  appointments  as  nurses'  aids 
outside  of  their  regular  hours  of  work  would 
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HTn'nf"r'^/^'''^tK.M°^  "t*^T'  !."  ^«"'^*^^"-  date,  having  been  made  In  direct  contraven-  ernment   nor   may   he    waive   the  r.,. 

tlon  of  the  prohibition  In  the  dual  compen-  tlon  of  law.  must  be  refunded  by  him."  salary    for    the    puroose    of    In^  ^"''«nent 

,atlon  .tatute  of  May  10.  1916.  a.  amended.          (State -Federal  agricultural  extension  serv-  com,in8atlon       "^    ^  accepting  „i^ 

against  the  payment  of  more  than  one  salary  lee  employees.  25  Compt.  Gen    888.  June  13  'A   Judge  of   the   Munlrtn»i   n 

to  a  person  If  the  combined  amount  of  the  1946,         Federal    funds^  granted    to    a    Sta^  peals  of   the  Dlltrlcf  o?  Siumbir  "J  ^^^ 

salaries  exceeds  $2,000  per  annum  under  the  act  of  May  8,  1914.  for  cooperative  celves  the  retirement  Salary  --^^^  *^^  '*• 

The  furnishing  of  subsistence  and  lodKlnK  asrrlculture  extension  work   i>rvr,r,  h»ir,»  „,^r,^  »k-  .„,„».„_.,  .     ,,>.„    .     ' 
In 
Go 

wh 

-                        -=    —    ■--  -•    -••-   "-"v«..   o.iu    mciciuic.    njc   uuiicurreni.  employee    oi    a    State    or    miinir-inoi         -  ~' 

Government   hospitals   outride  of   their   reg-  employment  by  the  Federal   Government   of  ment  or  agency  having  n^  com  ec, n^'*""- 

I^Irv       [fh,      ..""'^    "T    "f^'^^""*!^"^  a  State  employee  paid  from  such  funds  need  the  Fcdera!  or  District  of  Coiumbl°V'''' 

salary    within   the  meaning  of  the  prohlbl-  not   be  regarded  as   In   contravention  of  the  ments                                         «-oiumbla  Oovenj. 

tlon  In  the  act  of  May  10.  1916.  as  amended,  dual  compensation  and  employment  statutes  "In  view  of  the  dual  comoensitinn 

against  the  payment  of  more  than  one  sal-  ,5  United  States  Code  58.  62    and  69).  pro-  tlon     In     the    act    of    AuT^t    2q     , r^"^' 

ary  to  a  person   If  the  combined  amount  of  vlded    the   dual   Federal    and    State    emj^oy-  amended,  a  Judge  of  thtMunicloal  r'"'   " 

the  salaries  exceeds  $2  000   per   annum:    nor  ment  prohibition  of   Executive  Order  No    9  Appeals  of  the  District  of  rnn, rlf*,.      °""  °f 

is  It  to  be  regarded  as  payment  of  salary  or  dated  January   17.    1873,   Is  not   for  appUca-  ce^vls  the  ret!rS^ent  saiar^or?^.^^''  .**''^  '*• 

allowances  within  the  meaning  of  the  other  tlon."                                                               appuca  ^^';^«  ^^^  InrnT  lolo        ^   provided  und., 

the  act  of  April  1.  1942.  may  not  In  addltin„ 


amended,  prohibiting  persons  whose  annual      31,  1894.  as  _ 

compensation  In  one  office  amount*  to  $2,500     satlon    limitations   of   section    1763.   Rev'' Ise'd 


t  restrictions  of  the  act  of  July      satlon   as   an   employee  of   an    Internatlnn.i 
amended,  or  of  the  dual  compen-      agency,  such   as   the  United   Nations    Int., 


^ , v..^v  W...V.C  c»i^.w>..ww,  uu  v^.j^^      sauun    nmications    or   section    1763.   Revised      national   B-*nk    for    R«.rnn=tri,,-t...,  -•-■.««. 

Z^.^I^J'T.''?:^'?'^.^.'}''^'  °"^"  ^  '^^'^^     ^!i'"^"i.-r  '.«  ^^e  .^-ter  employment  ^n'      vHoprnt^T the   InrernTtZirtX    ^^ 


compensation   Is  attached 

'A  nurses"  aid  employed  In  a  Governm 
hospital  on  a  part-time  or  Intermltten 
Is    not    an     officer    or    clerk'    and,    therefore 


ternatlonal    Labor  Or- 


compatible  with  the  former  so  as  to  constl-  ganlzatlon.      without      violating     the     rtn  i 

""tZ'^il       r*  ^  "'.  K."^"  °'  ''''  additional  compen.a-  compensation   and   emplovment^  statutes"" 

refSrL       Sta"tut^eT"'''"°"'    °'    '''''°"    ''"''    '''''''''  (Scholarship  and  pa?.  31  Comp't   ^^n^o 

where  regularly  employed  Federal  personnel           (Dual  offlce^leave  status.  30  Compt   Gen  gr^anted^   l-Jeir  lea^v"e  oTE,?..  "1'^°    '" 

are  entrased    out.<jidp  their  rPirutar  h^nrQ    r>r,      TRg    Mar    2«    losi  i  ■                               "iKi.   >jcu.  graniea  a   i-jear  iea\e  of  absence  from  hit 

„;„„_,■  i«='l'  pojition   to  accept   a  scholarship  of  Hmit*ri 

An  employee  on   leave  without  pay  from  duration,    awarded    by    the    Department^ 

Government  department  may  be  employed  State    and    Board    of    Foreign    ScS™l« 


are  engaged,  outside  their  regular  hours,  on  386.  Mar   28,  1951) 

a   part   time  or   Intermittent   basis   as  such 

nurses    aids,    the     additional    services'    pro-  a  Gc 

hlbltlon    m    satlon    1764.    Revised   Statu'tes.  by  a  •Go;7rnme"nT';;mm;;s;on^rt:mKo-  p"r".anrtoX'acf  of^^St  f '194^ >" 

""Emp'l^Tment    of    full    time    Federal    em-  per^^nl  wLraL^al'Smpetatrn'ln"^^^^  l^r^"""'   '\^.   ^h""''   ^"""^   conducted'fS 

ployees  a«  nurses'  aids  In  Government  ho«-  office  amount!  ^  ;r500  oT  -^^  '- "-  -  °"  —  ^       ■''         '^  '"'"^'"^  '^^  allowance  under 


pltals  outside  of  their  regular  hours  of  work  ing  another  office  'to  which  TomornTtion'1;  H^^'^^°.'^"^'i'   "   "°^   *°   ^^   considered  u 

would  not  be  Incompatible  with  services  per-  atfached  unlS^rprcla^l^authXTb  Taw  o'^^  ".^pen  rtlo'nTatutIs  "  '"''  '"^'^^"^ 

formed  in  the  regular  positions  and.  hence.           "An  employee   olaced    In   a   leave   withn„t  "^  compensation  statutes 

would  not  be  In  contravention  of  the  addl-  pay  status'frJ,m  o'^fe' Governme'n\"agTnc;  U  Gen^^^lrip"/  l^'S'  ''^T^'e'Duafro'^"''' 

tlonal   compensation   restrictions  of  section  not   prohibited   from   emolovment    ,i^th    nn  V!       t' ,.  ,\::J     ^       The  Dual  Compen- 

1765.  Revised  Statutes,  which  have  no  appll-  other  agency  bvthT  dTal  comoeLSon  Trl  n     ?    ."'  °\'?'^.  ^^'"''  prohibits  the  pay- 

cation  in  the  case  of  separate  and  dlsUnct  of  May  f^JLeal  tended    whlcnrohibl^^  ^'p             7'"'''"^,'1  ««'^^'^«   ^  any  Gover.- 

compatible  employments.  the  rpJ.nt  !.f^>f^.^t"„   _Y  i^^  '"^"^  employee  at  a  rat«  In  excess  of  »2.(X)0 

"The  practice  of  authorizing  the  pay 
of  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  ar 
is    unnecessary    unless    required    by    some 


vment  c^mbinpH^'  °J.  ""T  ^''Jl  ""^^^lary  of  the  per  annum   Is  applicable   to  DlstHct  of  Co^ 

^n"num  $^2  0(5,'%"   aTn°um'"  °'    '"'    ^^'"■'"    '^'''''''  lumb.a  schoolteachers,  therefore  an  emplo^. 

some          ,TV^„hil   «,or!^o                   »         »  *^°  *'^^  employed  as  a  District  of  Columbia 

statute  or  appropriation  act  other  than  sec!  3o'Smpt    O  n    527^rnr2?   [95l'Xd"/r  ^^^^^  *^"^  ^  -"-'  '—  prior  to  sep. 

tlon    3679.     Revised    Statutes,    as    amended,  the  dtmrcompensatlonTt  ^^^^^  ullT    ^'■°'" /^e    Government,    and    who« 

prohibiting  the  acceptance  of  voluntary  serv-  a.   amended    rrohlblTng^Ve'  ^e'o  "appro:  ^ceed^JThe  $TSx""^'"'''°"  "  '  ^^"'•' 

ice  for  the  Government^ so  that  the  payment  prlated  funds  for  payment  to  any  person^ re-  quir^  to  Je^fund  ^ 

of  $1  per  annum  to  Federal  employees  serv-  celvlng  more  than  one  salary  when  the  com-  ^     p„h  ,/«"7fv,°S 


compensation  as  a  teacher 
000   per  annum  rate.  Is  re- 
e  of  the  salaries  received ' 


ing  as  volunteer  nurses'  aids  In  Governmer.t  blned  "amount"o7  s"aldTaTa;i;;*;xceed;";he'  Gen'^'^'Ms'  Jen?  27^YJ56^  °^M7mher  ''rT 

woS'S'^o^reTulred  "''^''"   "^""   "°""  °^  ^'"^  °^  *^'^?  ^^  -^^ ■  'l^  ^^^^^'^^^  "^^  ?ommVsslo?r  Sps' o'f'  the^'pub  1?  H  aS 

\L..v,.        '^^q^i'^^O'  Of  compensation  and  not  the   total  amount  Service  who  are  receivlnif  retired  nnv  whi.h 

Gen'^Y^JurA'  l?i47  '''''^"-  ''  ''°"''  arSion  Tr.'^'^T'^  T'  ^°'""^  ^"^  ^^ ^  ^  $2  5(^  ot' rn'or^l'lear^JreT 

^   •  ''"'^  ^^'  ^^**>  •  application  of  the  act.  so  that  a  person  who  hlbited  by  the  act  of  July  31.  1894,  5  USC 


may  not  be  delayed  or  defeated  by  action  of  employees.    31    Compt     Gen     414     Feb      19  fnr    nVivci/..ji    Hie^v^nif,.   .          »           ,.     1.1     . 

liluT'^'TT'  °'""  "'  ^^^  '"^^''''^  ^^-^^  ^°"'  ■  ■•^"  ^"^P'°^-  -   leave' wltlfotft  p'a'y  Sce^rflf  tt  l^ubl  c  SeaUh'^Serre '"'''  " 

though  such  advancement  may  preclude  the  from    a    Government    agency    may    be    em-  (Civilian  emplov4L-DuU  Cor^™^ 

employee  from  remaining  In  the  position  be-  ployed   by  a  temporary  Congressional   Com-  Additlona     pTrt   ttoe    IntenSuTent  emDlo^ 

cause  Of  the  operation  Of  the  act  Of  July  31  mlttee    without    contravening    the    act    of  meats  ?7cStGln   64   j^sTigsT^ 

1894.  as  amended,  prohibiting  persons  who^e  July  31.  1894.  as  amended,  prohibiting  per-  •under  the  Dual  cLpensa    on  aJ?  of  M,v 

^'"''^^^Ij'^'^P^^^^^o^  ^^  one  office  amounts  sons    whose    annual    compensation    In    one  10     iS    5    U  S  C     S^^h  ch    nroW^^^^^ 

o  $2^500  or  more  from  holding  another  office  office  amounts  to  $2,500  or  more  from  hold-  aval  abUlty  oY  approprlaTlons  for  S  rient  t^ 

to  which  compensation  la  attached.  ing  another  office  to  which  compensation  Is  any   person  rece^ vin^ more  than '^;nrt^^^^ 

July"3r7894°^?'   "'■°;i^^°"    'l.^^l   '^^^   °'  f"'""'^    ""''"    specifically    authorized    by  wh'enTh^  coSn^d^mount  exceeS^     2  S 

July  31     1894.  as  amended,  prohibiting  per-  law.  annum,  the  courts  have  Interpreted  the 

sons  Whose  annual  compensation  in  one  of-          (District    of    Columbia    Judges-reemploy-  word  'salary' as  not  appr>lnV£.perins 

Tn^.w     «     ^  •2.500  or  more  from  holding  ment.  31  Compt.  Gen.  505.  Apr.  10.  1952)  :  ployed  on  an  Intermittent  basis,  an?  there- 

tarhL    th?  hoiHin'^J'H       cornpensation  is  at-           "In  view  of  the  dual  compensation  restrlc-  fore.  Intermittent  employments  are  now  held 

nf  r!^;nf«n^«m^     I              ^"^  ^^J!]''  °™"''  ^'°"    '"     ^^^    *^^    °^    ^"8^^^    29,     1916,    as  to  be  outside  the  purview  of  such  prohibition. 

Sate     he    sal^   atLhinTL    ^K    "^  "V.""^  amended,  a  Judge  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  "Part-time  employment*  are  subject  to  the 

emial^  $2  So^er^n^^^H       \        P?»K  °"  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  re-  Dual  Compensation  Act  of  May   10.  1916,  5 

equaled  $2,500  per  annum  due  to  a  within-  celves  the  retirement  salary  provided  under  USC   58    which  prohibits  the  availability  ol 

£t   Of  Au.JJst    r?94TTnH'r"'?    '°    '?:  ^!:*  '''  °'  ^P^"  '•  ^^^'^  "^^^  ^^^^  *"  ^^^^'^'^^  appropriations    fo^^^yment    t"  any    pe'son 

to   h^m  in^nch   ni«u  nn         ^^^^''^^'^  f^"*  thereto  receive  the  compensation  attaching  receiving   more    than    one    salary    when   the 

to   him  in  such  position   on   and  after  that  to  a  position  or  office  with  the  Federal  Gov-  combined  amount  exceeds  $2,000  per  annum 
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••The  fact  that  employees  are  in  a  leave-  poses  other  than  those  sneclflcallv  mentinn»*j  ttmi^^v.  c<.».i^    w  .      ^.      . 

wlthout-pay  status  whlfe  employed  in  other  iVwctlon    9    of    th^   £S    toe    dm^nM^  fn^!^^      **.*"*  ""^^^  ^*"  *^'^*"*"  position 

!^  li^ltlons  does  not  exempt  them  from  shouM  S  li  Included  ^  a  S^  JTS!.!  ^  t    T*""    "*"™    ^   "'^    Inactive    Reserve 

S^al^mpensatlon  act  of  May  10.  1916.  ployee's  com^r^tVon  In^he  ^n^t^^^  ^^^  ^*  """*  ^  reappointed  to  the  civlUan 

5%i"c.  58.  f  ich  prohibits  the  /vailability  tVe%'!o",(r\C:^t;oS  on 'cWi^^^faS^I  ^^Ti^.Tcmi^L''l^^uT^n°'^7  ^  '1^" 

of  appropriations  for  payment  to  any  person  retired  pay  imposed  under  the  dual  c^^.  ouT-pay^Ltu^    or  ^~™.l  k.  ^"^r"^^^- 

-«iTlng  more   than    one   salary   when   the  sation    restriction    in    section    212    of    the  -"~----vi*--    '.^f.  ^  permit  him  to  waive 


receiving  more  than  one  salary  when  the 
combined  amount  exceeds  $2,000  per  annum. 
••Although  employees  hired  on  part-time 
buU  may  not  be  appointed  to  other  part-time 
positions  when  the  $2,000  annual  salary 
limitation  In  the  dual  compensation  act  of 
May  10.  1916,  5  USC.  8.  Ls  exceeded,  they 
may  serve  in  Intermittent  positions;  and, 
likewise,  employees  hired  on  an  intermittent 
basia  may    serve    in    other    intermittent    or 


Economy  Act  of  1932,  6  U.S.C.  59a. 

(Service  credit  for  civilian  retirement  41 
Compt.  Gen.  460,  Jan.  16,  1962)  :  "To  permit 
a  retired  member  of  the  uniformed  services, 
who  qualified  for  a  civil  service  retirement 
annuity  for  former  Members  of  Congress  on 
the  basis  of  credit  for  active  military  service 
and  congressional  service,  to  have  the  mili- 
tary service  excluded  from  the  computation 


^,  may    serve    in    other    intermittent    or     tary  service  excluded  fro^^  as  including 'active  duty';  therefore,  an  em- 

J^-tlme   positions    without   regard    to   the     o?  thflnnultv    n  o^/r  f-^  ,^!,^°"P"Jf "!!!     ^^°^'^  "^^^  '^'^'^  °«  ^<="^*  ^uty  as  a  com- 
iS  dual  compensation  act  prohibition.  aLm\;"and"liiaVlUv"re'^.r^T,t  V.^^'.'tl     S  If  °°^.  °»-J.i".  ^^«  ^—  ^^ps  of  the 


1B1«  dual  compensation  act  prohibition. 

•'Porest  Service  employees,  who  are  em- 
ployed on  a  continuous  and  or  intermittent 
basla  year  after  year  and  who  work  full  time 
during  the  field  season  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  remain  on  rolls  In  a  nonpay  status. 
may  not  during  period  of  full-time  employ- 
ment hold  a  part-time  position  If  the  $2,000 
Hkiary  limitation  in  the  dual  compensation 
Ktof  May  10,  1916.  6  U.8.C.  68.  is  exceeded, 
but  during  the  period  outside  of  the  field 
MMon  they  may  be  considered  as  in  a  fur- 
ious status  and  thus  the  1916  dual  com- 
pensation prohibition  would  not  be  violated 
by  the  holding  of  a  part-time  position. 

In  view  of  misunderstanding  which  has 
prevailed  over  the  use  of  the  terms  'part  time" 
and  'intermittent'  In  connection  with  the 
dual  compensation  prohibition  In  the  act  of 
May  10,  1916,  5  USC,  58,  recovery  of  com- 
pensation which  has  been  paid  in  those  cases 
which  are  not  held  to  be  In  violation  of  the 
statute  win  not  be  required." 

(Federal  Employees  Salary  Increase  Act  of 
195»— Retroactive    Increase    effect    on    dual 
compensation  limitation,  38  Compt.  Gen.  103. 
Aug.  4,  1968):    "Where  a  retroactive  salary 
Increase  payment   authorized    for   classified 
poBlUons  under  section  17(a)  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Salary  Increase  Act  of  1968  would 
cause  an  employee,  who  is  also  in  receipt  of 
mUltary  retired  pay.  to  be  indebted  to  the 
United  SUtes   by   reason   of   increasing  the 
clTUlan  salary  and  military  retired  pay  be- 
yond the  $10,000  dual  compensation  limita- 
aon  In  5  use.  69(a).  the  effect  wotild  be 
to  create  an  obligation  or  destroy  a  vested 
right  of  the  employee  by  the  retrospective 
operaUon  of  law  contrary  to  the  established 
rule  of  statutory  construction,  therefore  the 
retroactive   provisions    of   section    17(a)    do 
not  have  to  be  applied  In  such  a  situation." 
(Civilian  employees  on  military  duty — Tar- 
iff Commissioner— Dual   Office   Prohibitions 
38  Compt    Gen.    155.    Aug.   26,    1958) :    "Al- 
though 15  days  of  a  6-week  period  of  active 
military  duty  as  a  reserve  officer  performed 
by  a  member  of  the  Tariff  Commission  who 
holds  a  Presidential  appointment,  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  and  who  is  specifically  prohib- 
ited under  19  USC.  1330(c)    from  engaging 
in  any  other  employment  while  holding  the 
poelUon  of  commissioner  Is  specifically  au- 
thorized under  6  USC.  30r.  during  the  period 
of  mlliury  duty  m  excess  of  15  days  In  one 
calendar  year,  the  reserve  officer  Is  required 
under  5  USC    30r(d)    to  be  considered   an 
officer  of  the  United  States  and  since  as  Com- 
miMioner  he  is  not  on  a  fixed  leave  basis  his 
status  for  active  duty  military  pay  and   al- 
lowances Is  too  doubtful  to  permit  payment- 
however,  consideration  of  the  service  in  ex- 
c«a  of  15  days  as  gratuitous  service  would 

L  Tfr^^"*^  '■^''^'P^  °^  compensation  payable 
a*  Tariff  Commissioner." 

(Civilian     personnel— Double      compensa- 

r™!~.     '■^'^"      P°«^'      ^^''-     allowances      40 
Compt.   Gen     603,    Apr     28,    1961):     "In    the 

hS^  °J  ""^'  '"«J»<'atlon  In  the  legislative 
Wstory  Of  the  act  of  July  25,  1958,  that  the 
^-percent  tropical  differential  paid  under 
SV  °^  ^^'^  '"'^^  ^  ^"  employee  In  the 
t^v  ri;""!'  ""^^  '"  '*'»°  '"  '•^e»Pt  of  mlll- 
«-y  retired  pay  under  10  USC.  3914,  is  to 
"^  regarded  as  basic  compensation  for  pur- 


compensation  of  the  civilian  position. 

"The  term  other  duty*  in  section  501(b) 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  as 
amended.  37  U.S.C.  301(b) .  authorizing  addi- 
tional training  or  other  duty,  ■without  pay 
for  members  of  Reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  including  the  Reserve  Corps 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  is  interpreted 
as  including  'active  duty';  therefore,  an  em- 
ployee who  serves  on  active  duty  as  a  com- 


annuity  and  disability  retired  pay  would  be 
to  give  the  Member  a  double  benefit  baaed  on 
the  same  military  service  contrary  to  section 
401  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  6 
U.S.C.  2263(b).  which  precludes  a  Member 
who  Is  awarded  retired  pay  on  account  of 
military  service  from  having  the  military 
service  Included  in  establishing  entitlement 
to  the  annuity,  unless  the  retired  pay  is  re- 
ceived on  account  of  a  service-connected 
disability  incurred  in  combat  or  caused  by 
an  instrumentality  of  war;  therefore,  the 
Member  whose  disability  does  not  come  with- 
in either  of  those  two  categories  may  not  be 
paid  disability  retired  pay." 

(Waiver,  461  Compt.  Gen..  Jan.  16.  1962) : 
"A  retired  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  when  he  applied  for  a  civil  service  re- 
tirement annuity  based  on  service  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  on  active  military  service 
was  entitled  to  receive  disability  retired  pay 
but  who  was  not  eligible  for  the  civilian 
annuity  without  the  credit  for  military  serv- 
ice must  be  regarded  as  actually  or  con- 
structively waiving  or  relinquishing  his  right 
to  receive  retired  pay  in  order  to  receive  the 
larger  member  annuity. 

(Civil  Service  Commission,  41  Compt  Gen 
461.  Jan.  16.  1962) :  "Although  the  question 
of  whether  a  member  of  the  uniformed 
services  entitled  to  disability  retired  pay  may 
be  paid  a  reduced  civil  service  retirement 
annuity  for  a  Member  of  Congress  based 
only  on  nonmilitary  services  when  his  active 
military  service  was  added  to  the  congres- 
sional service  to  qualify  him  for  the  annuity 
is  not  a  matter  for  decision  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  since 
what  constitutes  creditable  service  for  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  is  primarily  for 
determination  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, the  question  of  the  Member's  entitle- 
ment to  retired  pay  based  on  military  serv- 
ice U  for  decision  by  the  Comptroller 
General." 

(Compensation:  Double — Holding  two  of- 
fices—Civilian position  and  active  military 
status,  41  Compt.  Gen.  478,  Jan.  29,  1962) : 
"Although  the  dual  office  prohibition  in 
the  act  of  July  31,  1894.  5  U.S.C.  62,  does  not 
preclude  a  civilian  employee  from  simul- 
taneously holding  a  commission  In  the 
Public  Health  Service  Reserve  in  an  inactive 
status,  when  the  employee  is  on  active  duty 
as  a  Public  Health  Service  Reserve  officer 
he  is  holding  an  office  with  compensation 
attached  within  the  meaning  of  the  1894  act 
and.  therefore,  the  act  prevents  the  person 
from  legally  holding  his  civilian  position 
(even  though  in  a  leave-without-pay  status) 
while  on  active  duty  as  a  commissioned  of- 
ficer In  the  Public  Health  Service  Reserve. 

"Since  the  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  is  not  a  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  a  commissioned  Public  Health 
Service  Reserve  officer  who  is  also  a  civilian 
employee  Is  not  entitled  to  leave  of  absence 
for  military  duty  or  to  the  dual  office  ex- 
emption provided  for  members  of  reserve 
components  and  National  Guardsmen  by  sec- 
tion 29  of  the  act  of  August  10,  1956.  5  U.S.C. 
30r;  therefore,  when  the  employee  serves  on 
active  duty  with  pay  as  a  commissioned  of- 
ficer   In    the    Reserve    Corps    of    the    Public 


Public  Health  Service,  without  pay.  does  not 
hold  another  office  to  which  compensation  u 
attached  within  the  meaning  of  the  dual 
office  prohibition  in  the  act  of  July  31.  1894 

5  use.  62.  and  is  not  in  receipt  of  more 
than  one  salary  within  the  double  compen- 
sation restriction  in  the  act  of  May  10    1916 

6  use.  68. 

"The  detail  of  a  civilian  employee  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  for  a  brief  period  (2 
weeks),  either  on  a  reimbursable  or  nonre- 
imbursable basis,  for  such  duties  as  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  may  specify  would  not  be 
legally  objectionable  so  long  as  the  employee 
performs  the  duties  on  the  same  basis  that 
duties  would  ordinarily  be  performed  by  any 
civilian  employee  detailed  from  one  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  another  under  section  601 
of  the  Economy  Act  of  June  30.  1932  31 
use.  686;  however,  if  the  employee  were  to 
be  'detailed-  to  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
perform  duties  in  his  status  as  a  commis- 
sioned officer  of  the  Reserve  Corps  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  he  wovild  be  regarded 
as  a  Reserve  officer  in  an  active  duty  stattis 
and  coiUd  not  be  considered  to  be  on  detaU 
from  his  civilian  position." 

2.  Armed  Forces  personnel 
(Navy  officer  retired  for  disability  in  line  of 
duty.  3  Compt.  Gen.  p.  1009,  June  28.  1924)  : 
"Navy  officer  retired  for  incapacity  Inctured 
in  line  of  duty  may  be  employed  In  a  civil 
position,  not  in  the  Diplomatic  or  Consular 
Service,  irrespective  of  the  salary  thereof, 
and  at  the  same  time  received  his  retired  pay 
from  the  Navy." 

(Army  enlisted  man  on  active  duty  5 
Compt.  408,  Dec.  6,  1926) :  "Where  a  retired 
enlisted  man  of  the  Army  is  detaUed  to  ac- 
tive duty  pursuant  to  law  and  is  in  receipt 
of  active  duty  pay  he  may  not,  at  the  same 
time,  be  paid  from  Federal  funds  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  any  other  military  office." 

(Naval  officer  on  active  duty,  5  Compt 
Gen.  548,  Jan.  29,  1926):  "A  retired  officer 
of  the  Navy  on  active  duty,  whose  salary  is 
in  excess  of  $2,600  per  annum  is  prohibited 
by  the  act  of  July  31,  1894,  28  Stat.  206. 
from  holding  another  position  to  which  com- 
pensation is  attached." 

(National  Guard  enlisted  men — caretakers. 
6  Compt.  Gen.  683.  Apr.  20.  1927)  :  "The 
employment  of  enlisted  men  of  the  National 
Guard  in  the  dual  capacity  of  caretakers  of 
material,  animals,  and  equipment  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  caretakers  of  target  ranges, 
and  the  payment  of  compensation  for  both 
employments,  are  In  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1765,  Revised  Statutes." 

(Emergency  officers — Panama  Canal.  9 
Compt.  Gen.  221.  Nov.  23.  1929)  : 

"A  retired  emergency  officer  who  is  entitled 
to  retired  pay  under  the  act  of  May  24,  1928. 
45  Stat.  735.  Is  not  a  person  in  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States'  within 
the  meaning  of  section  4  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  37  Stat.  561. 
"The  act  of  May  24.  1928.  45  Stat.  735.  is 
a  part  of  the  provisions  made  for  disabled 
veterans  of  the  World  War,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  statutes  imposing  disabilities 
on  persons  in  the  military  or  naval  service 
with  respect  to  employment  in  the  Federal 
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clvU  aerrlce  the  act  ot  May  34.  1938.  should 
hav*  a  coDatrucUon  In  keeping  with  iia  pur- 
poae." 

(Army  officer — Bureau  of  the  Cenaua,  10 
Compt.  Gen.  85.  Aug.  33.  1930)  :  '"The  em- 
ployment under  the  Censiu  Bureau  of  a  re- 
tired oOcer  of  the  Army,  who  was  retired  at 
hla  own  request  after  30  years'  service,  Is  In 
direct  contravention  of  the  act  of  July  31, 
1894.  28  Stat.  305,  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
May  31,  1934.  43  Stat.  345.  and  Is  unauthor- 
ized " 

(Army  ofllcer — Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Ck>lumbla,  36  Atty.  Gen.  388.  Mar.  4 
1930)  :  "A  retired  Army  officer,  who  has  the 
quallflcatlons  of  citizenship  and  residence 
specified  In  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  11. 
1878  (30  Stat.  103).  U  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment of  the  office  of  Conunlssioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

(Military  personnel — National  Recovery 
AdmlnistraUon,  13  Compt.  Gen.  60.  Aug.  30. 
1933) : 

"The  NaUonal  Recovery  Administration 
may  employ  retired  enlisted  personnel,  who 
have  been  retired  on  enlisted  service  only, 
and  flx  their  rates  of  compensation  for  such 
civilian  service  on  the  same  basis  as  that  for 
any  other  officer  or  employee  without  restric- 
tion other  than  the  value  of  the  services  and 
such  employees  would  be  entitled  to  continue 
to  receive  their  retired  pay. 

"The  National  Recovery  Administration 
may  employ  retired  commissioned  and  war- 
rant officers  of  the  Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps. 
Coast  Guard,  and  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, who  were  retired  for  injuries  Incurred 
In  battle  or  for  injuries  or  incapacity  in- 
curred in  line  of  duty,  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  retired  for  disability  incurred 
in  combat  with  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States  whose  rate  of  compensation  for  civil- 
ian service  may  be  fixed  without  regard  to 
the  restrictions  of  the  dual  compensation 
status,  the  rate  of  compensation  paid  for 
such  civilian  service,  when  combined  w^lth 
the  rate  of  retired  pay  received,  may  not 
exceed  93.000  per  annum. 

"The  National  Recovery  Administration 
may  employ  retired  commissioned  and  war- 
rant officers  who  were  retired  for  causes  other 
than  disability,  that  is  30  years'  service 
or  fc*  age.  only  If  the  rate  of  retired  pay 
and  the  rate  of  compensation  fixed  for  the 
civUlan  office  or  position  are  each  less  than 
$3,500  per  annum,  but  under  section  212  of 
the  Economy  Act  the  officer  or  employee  In 
such  case  could  actually  receive  a  combined 
rate  of  retired  pay  and  civilian  compensa- 
tion not  in  excess  of  $3,000  per  annum. 

"The  National  Recovery  Administration 
may  not  employ  retired  commissioned  and 
warrant  officers  who  were  retired  for  causes 
other  than  disability  incurred  In  line  of  duty 
if  the  rate  of  either  the  retired  pay  or  the 
compensation  fixed  for  the  civilian  position 
is  $2,500  per  annum  or  more." 

(Army  and  Navy  officers  (for  agei  holding 
temporary  positions.  14  Compt.  Gen.  68.  July 
25.  1934):  "An  officer  of  the  Army,  retired 
after  30  years'  service,  or  an  officer  of  the 
Navy,  retired  after  40  years'  service,  is  not 
prohibited  by  the  act  of  July  31.  1894.  28 
Stat.  205.  as  amended,  from  holding  a  tem- 
porary Federal  office  or  position  under  ap- 
pointment by  the  President  or  the  head  of 
a  department,  notwithstanding  his  retired 
pay  is  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $2,500  per  an- 
num, and  If  both  the  retired  pay  and  civilian 
compensation  exceed  the  rate  of  $3,000  per 
annum,  he  may  elect,  under  the  terms  of  sec- 
tion 213  of  the  Economy  Act.  for  the  period 
of  temporary  civilian  employment,  between 
his  retired  pay  and  the  compensation  fixed 
for  the  temporary  civilian  office  or  posi- 
tion." 

(Naval  oOcer  (for  age)  Assistant  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  14 
Compt.  Gen.  179.  Aug  2«.  1934)  :  "Piu-suant 
to  the  act  of  July  31,  1894,  28  Stat.  205,  the 
appointment    of   a   retired    naval    officer,   re- 


tired for  length  of  service,  whose  retired  pay 
is  In  excess  of  $3,500  per  annum,  to  the  posi- 
tion ot  Assistant  Deputy  Commissioner. 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  a  permanent 
fulUime  position,  was  void  ad  initio,  and  pay- 
ment of  compensation  In  the  civilian  posi- 
tion Is  not  authorized  [Affirmed,  14  Compt. 
Gen    289.  Oct.  6,  19341.  " 

(Chief  boatswain.  Navy.  14  Compt.  Gen. 
842,  May  22.  1935):  "A  retired  chief  boat- 
swain of  the  Navy  employed  in  a  civilian 
office  or  position  whose  retired  pay  is  based 
on  longevity,  including  wartime  commis- 
sioned service  subsequent  to  retirement,  is 
receiving  pay  'for  or  on  account  of  services 
as  a  commissioned  officer,'  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  212  of  the  Economy  Act  of 
June  30.  1932  (47  Stat.  406),  which  limits 
his  combined  rate  of  retired  and  civil  pay  to 
$3,000  per  annum. 

(Navy  nurses,  15  Cocnp.  Gen.  74.  July  24, 
1935)  :  "A  retired  nurse  of  the  Navy  retired 
for  disability  Is  within  the  Inhibition  of 
section  6  of  the  act  of  May  10.  1916.  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  August  29.  1916.  39 
Stat.  582.  being  neither  a  retired  officer  nor 
a  retired  enlisted  man  within  the  express 
exception  to  that  statute,  and  accordingly 
may  not  be  employed  in  a  civilian  position 
with  a  salary  rate  which,  together  with  the 
annual  rate  of  retired  pay.  would  exceed 
$2,000  per  annum  " 

(Naval  Officer,  "in  line  of  duty."  39  Atty 
Gen.  »4.  Aug  17.  1937)  :  A  naval  officer  re- 
tired on  account  of  incapacity  incurred  In 
line  of  duty  may  be  appolnteii  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navi- 
gation without  affecting  his  right,  subject  to 
the  limitations  in  United  States  Code,  title  5. 
section  59(a).  to  receive  retired  pay" 

(Officers'  Reserve  Corps.  39  Atty.  Gen.  197. 
Oct.  28.  1938)  : 

"Section  1222  R.S.  does  not  prohibit  ap- 
pointment of  an  Army  officer  on  the  active 
list  to  a  civilian  office,  but  acceptance  of 
such  office  vacates  his  commission  In  the 
Army. 

"The  section  is  inapplicable,  under  cir- 
cumstances stated,  to  an  officer  of  the  Re- 
serve Corps  on  leave  of  absence  without  pay 
from  active  duty  with  the  Army. 

"Section  2,  act  of  July  31,  1894,  prohibiting 
the  holding  of  more  than  one  office.  Is  in- 
applicable where  the  annual  compensation 
attached  to  each  office  amounts  to  less  than 
$2,500." 

I  \rmj  warrant  officer,  reclassification  of 
position.  23  Compt  Gen.  445.  Dec.  16.  1943  i  : 
"The  reclassification  of  a  position,  which  is 
finally  consummated,  from  grade  CAF-6, 
$2,300  per  annum,  to  grade  C.\P-7.  $2,600  per 
annum,  may  not  be  regarded  as  void  merely 
because  the  Incumbent  a  retired  Army  war- 
rant officer,  is  prohibited  by  the  dual  com- 
pensation statute  of  July  31.  1894.  as 
amended,  from  receiving  salary  In  a  civilian 
position  at  the  rate  of  $2,500  or  more  per 
annum,  and.  therefore,  the  said  retired  war- 
rant officer  may  not  be  deemed  to  have  con- 
tinued In  grade  CAF  6  after  the  reclassifica- 
tion but,  rather,  he  is  required  to  refund  the 
entire  amount  of  salary  paid  In  grade  C.\F-7 
at  the  rate  of  $2,600  per  annum  (21  Compt. 
Gen    38,  distinguished). 

A  retired  Army  warrant  officer  who  has 
been  appointed  to  a  civilian  position  and  has 
received  the  salary  thereof  at  a  rate  In  ex- 
cess of  $2,500  per  annum.  In  contravention 
of  the  dual  compensation  statute  of  July  31, 
1894,  as  amended,  may  not  elect  to  retain  the 
salary  of  the  civilian  position  and  refund  his 
retired  pay  for  the  period  Involved,  but. 
rather,  the  civilian  salary  paid  must  be  re- 
funded. 

"The  words  salary  or  annual  compensa- 
tion' as  used  in  the  dual  compensation 
statute  of  July  31.  1894.  as  amended,  which 
provides  that  'no  p>erson  who  holds  an  office 
the  salary  or  annual  compensation  attached 
to  which  amounts  to  the  sum  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars  shall  be  appointed 


to  or  hold  any  other  office  •   •   ••  j^. 
basic   compensation    of   $2,500   per   ann   ^ 
which  is  exclusive  of  overtime  compen«»t?*' 
authorized  to  be  paid  under  the  War  ol 
time  Pay  Act  of  1943."  **■" 

(Coast    Guard    officer— Merchant   seam 
Compt.    Gen.    344.    Nov.    3.    1944)^!^ 
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view  of  the  provisions  of  section  1(a)  of  JJ^ 
act  of  March  24.  1943.  excluding  seamen^ 


ployed  on  vessels  owned  or  operated  by^ 
War  Shipping  Administration  for  the  odw,' 
lion  of  certain  statutes  applicable  to  PeSe^i 
employees  generally,  thus  Indicating  a  J/ 
Islatlve  purpose  to  preserve  the  prlvate-eo 
ployee  status  of  such  seamen,  a  reti^ 
Coast  Guard  officer  so  employed  Is  not  toh. 
regarded  as  within  the  limitation  of  sectlo* 
212  of  the  act  of  June  30.  1932.  respecting 
the  concurrent  payment  of  retired  pay  ^ 
civilian  compensation  In  an  office  or  po«i 
tlon    under   the   U.S.   Government."  " 

(Marine  Corps  officer— U.S.  minister  n 
Compt  Gen  467,  Dec  20,  1944):  •IrrespeT 
tlve  of  the  fact  that  a  retired  Marine  Corai 
officer  may  be  receiving  retired  pay  for  ^ 
ability  Incurred  in  combat  with  an  enem? 
and.  hence.  Is  within  the  exception  to  ibt 
dual  compensation  restrictions  of  section 
212  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1932,  as  ameiwied. 
such  retired  pay  Is  'salary'  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  prohibition  in  the  Department 
of  State  Appropriation  Act.  1946,  againa 
the  receipt  by  ambassadors  and  minister!  or 
any  other  salary  from  the  United  SUtet,  « 
as  to  preclude  the  officer  from' receiving  r^ 
tired  pay  while  receiving  the  salary  of  • 
U.S.    minister." 

(Fleet  Reserve  members,  retired  enlliu^ 
men  and  warrant  officers,  35  Compt.  Q«n. 
521.   Jan.    11,    1946)  : 

"In  view  of  the  provisions  of  section  4  ot 
the  Naval  Reserve  Act  of  1938.  permltttot 
enlisted  men  transferred  to  the  Fleet  Be- 
serve  to  recelv'e  the  compensation  attached 
to  civilian  employment  in  addition  to  p«j 
and  allowances  accruing  under  said  set.  u» 
dual  compensation  prbvlslorw  of  section  Jil 
of  the  act  of  June  30,  1932.  have  no  applies, 
tlon  to  prevent  such  reeervlsts  from  belnj 
paid  the  retainer  pay  authorized  by  lald 
1938  act  In  addition  to  civilian  compenn- 
tlon,  regardless  of  the  civilian  salary  nte 
iir  whether  retainer  pay  be  regarded  as  •«. 
tired  pay'  under  said  section  212  or  wheths 
commissioned  service  was  Included  in  con- 
putlng  retainer  pay  or  In  determining  ell^- 
blllty  for  transfer  to  the  Reserve. 

"A  retired  enlisted  man  of  the  Navy  recelT- 
Ing  retired  pay  on  the  basis  of  his  enlliWd 
grade  Is  not  to  be  considered  as  receiving  re- 
tired pay  'for  or  on  account  of  services  ui 
commissioned  officer'  within  the  meaning  ot 
the  dual  compensation  provl.'-lons  of  section 
212  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1932,  solely  becsTW 
service  as  a  commissioned  officer  or  commu- 
sloned  warrant  officer  Is  Included  In  the 
computation  of  his  length  of  service  for 
longevity  pay  and  retirement  purposes  as  an 
enlisted  man.  Irrespective  of  whether  such 
comml-ssloned  service  was  before  or  after  re- 
tirement (12  Compt  Gen  37;  21  Id  72,  dis- 
tinguished) . 

"Since  retired  enlisted  men  are  expressly 
exempt  from  the  restrictions  of  the  dusl 
compensation  and  employment  statutes  tact 
of  May  10,  1916,  as  amended:  act  of  July  31, 
1894,  as  amended;  and  section  212  of  the 
act  of  June  30,  1932 — later  section  belaj 
applicable  only  to  retired  pay  'for  or  on 
account  of  services  as  a  commissioned  of- 
ficer'), retiree*  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy 
who  are  In  receipt  of  the  retired  pay  of 
their  enlisted  grades  may  receive  the  com- 
pensation attached  to  civilian  employment 
and  continue  to  receive  their  retired  pay. 

"Since  a  retired  warrant  officer  may  not 
be  regarded  as  receiving  retired  pay  'for  <x 
on  account  of  services  as  a  conunlsslonsd 
officer'  within  the  meaning  of  the  dual  com- 
pensation provisions  of  section  313  of  the  art 
of   June   30,    1932,    such    an    officer   ma;    be 
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employed  In  a  civilian  position  and  accept 
the  compensation  attacned  thereto  while  in 
f(C«ipt  of  his  retired  pay.  provided  the  re- 
tired pay  and  such  compensation  each  Is 
.  „  »h«Ti    thp    S^  .SOO     ner    nnniim    mav<m...v- 
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lees  than  the  $2,500,  per  annum  maximum 
contained  In  the  dual  employment  statute 
of  July  31.   1894.  as  amended" 

(Army  officers — Army  emergency  relief.  26 
compt.  Gen    192,  .Sept    16,  1946)  :  "The  Army 
emergency  relief,  a  charitable  and  benevolent 
corporation  organized  for  the  benefit  of  per- 
sonnel of   the   Army   of    the    United   States, 
which,  -  hlle  directed  by  War  Department  of- 
ficials by  virtue  of  their  office  and  admin- 
istered, for  the  most  part,  by  Government 
personnel,    conducts     Its     lawful     functions 
»1thout   Interference    or    assistance    by    the 
(jovernment.  Is  not  an  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and,  therefore,  a  retired  Army  of- 
ttcer  may  be  employed  by  the  Army  emer- 
gency   relief    without    regard    to    the    dual 
compensation  limitation  of  section  212  of  the 
get  of  June  30.  1932,  as  amended,  or  the  dual 
employment  restriction   of  section  2  of  the 
ict  of  July  31,  1894,  as  amended." 

(Navy  enlisted  personnel  advanced  on  re- 
ared listed  commissioned  rank,  26  Compt 
Gen.  271.  Oct  28.  1946)  : 

A  retired  Navy  enlisted  man  who,  as  pro- 
vided by  section   10  of  the  act  of  July  24. 
1941,  ss  amended,    is   retiu-ned    to    inactive 
sutus  with  the  commissioned  rank  held  un- 
der a  temporary  promotion  while  on  active 
duty   after   retirement    does    not    hold    the 
office'  of  a  retired  officer  but,  rather,  con- 
tinues to  hold  the  'office'  of  an  enlisted  man 
on  the  retired  list  and,  therefore,   remains 
within  the  exception  of  retired  enlisted  men 
from  the  prohibition  in  the  act  of  July  31 
1894,  as  amended,  against  the  appointment 
to,  or  the  holding  of.  more  than  one  office 
•Retired  Navy  enlisted  men  who,  as  pro- 
vided by  section   10  of  the  act  of  July  24, 
1941.  as  amended,   are  returned   to  Inactive 
status  with    retired   pay   computed   on    the 
psy  of   the   temporary   commissioned    rank 
held  while  on  active  duty  after  retirement 
ire  to  be  regarded   as  In  receipt  of  retired 
pay  for  or  on  account  of  commissioned  serv- 
ice within  the   meaning   of  section    212   of 
the  set  of  June  30,  1932.  as  amended    so  as 
to  be  subject  to  the  restriction  therein  on 
the  combined  rate  of  civilian  compensation 
ind  retired  pay  which  may  be  received 

"Navy  enlisted  men  placed  on  the  retired 
list  pursuant  to  section  8(a)  of  the  act  of 
July  24,  1941.  or  retired  enlisted  men  ad- 
vanced thereon  pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of 
said  act.  with  retired  pay  computed  on  the 
pay  of  the  temporary  active-duty  commis- 
sioned rank  held  at  the  time  of  incurrence 
of  physical  disability,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
m  receipt  of  retired  pay  for  or  on  account  of 
ooHunlssloned  service  within  the  meaning  of 
«cUon  212  of  the  act  of  June  30  1932  as 
amended,  so  as  to  be  subject  to  the  restrlc- 
•on  therein  on  the  combined  rate  of  civilian 
•wlS* *^'°"  *"**  retired  pay  which  may  be 

■Enlisted  men  or  retired  enlisted  men  of 
JieNavy  who,  pursuant  to  sections  8(a)   or 

T,iJo?  f^''""  '°'  '^  "^mended,  of  the  act  of 
Juiy24,  1941.  become  entitled  to  retired  pay 
^puted  on  the  pay  of  their  temporary 
aotlve-duty  commissioned  rank  may  not 
'aive  computation  on  such  b:^sls  and  elect 
^receive  retired  p.-.y  based  on  enlisted  rat- 
Sf',.'!^,?.?  '^""^^  tb^f"8elves  exempt  from 
JunA^  fiio"  ""^  '''*'*'^'°"  212  of  the  act  of 
June  30,  1932.  as  amended,  on  the  combined 
„  *  of  civilian  compensation  and  retired 
pay  for  or  on  account  of  commissioned 
*-"ce  which  may  be  received.     Statements 

-"be  fo^lS.  '"  P''°'  '^^'^'^"^  "°  '°°«- 
of  T?!  '■^"'■'^"on  of  section  212  of  the  act 
^June  30,  1932.  as  amended,  against  the 
-e^ifi  ^  '■^'"■^^  military,  etc  .  personnel  of 
'x\l^':J"'y  "^  *  ™^«  *h'^^>  when  combined 
a  Hvi  .  """"""^  ^""^  °^  compensation'  from 
civilian  position,  equals  or  exceeds  $3,000 
>«!•  annum,   has  reference   to  basic  civilian 


compensation,  and.  therefore,  the  salary  dif- 
ferential payable  In  certain  cases  of  civilian 
employment  outside  the  continental  United 
States,  being  a  part  of  basic  compensation  is 
for  inclusion  in  applying  such  restriction' 

The  monetary  allowance  for  quarters  etc 
prescribed  for  certain  civilian  employees  ori 
duty  in  foreign  countries  Is  not  a  part  of 
basic  compensation  to  be  Included  in  apply- 
ing the  restriction  of  section  212  of  the  act 
of  June  30,  1932.  as  amended,  against  the 
receipt  by  retired  military,  etc  .  personnel  of 

'"V^K^u^'*^  ^^  **  "^  *h'<=h'  when  combined 
with  the  'annual  rate  of  compensation'  from 
a  civilian  position  equals  or  exceeds  $3  000 
per  annum. 

•In  the  case  of  a  retired  Navy  enlisted  man 
employed  in  a  civilian  position  when  recalled 
to  active  duty.  who.  after  return  to  Inactive 
status,  becomes  entitled  under  the  act  of 
July  24,  1941.  as  amended,  to  retired  pay 
computed  on  the  pay  of  his  temporary  ac- 
tive-duty commissioned  rank,  application  of 
the  restriction  of  section  212  of  the  act  of 
June  30,  1932.  as  amended,  as  to  concurrent 
receipt  of  civilian  compensation  and  retired 
pay  on  account  of  commissioned  service  does 
not.  constitute  an  abridgement  of  his  reem- 
ployment rights  under  the  Selective  Trainlne 
and  Service  Act  of  1940.  as  amended— such 
restriction  being  operative  in  respect  of  re- 
tired pay  only." 

(Reserve  officers.  28  Comp.  Gen.  361,  Dec 
17.  1948) : 

^•The  payment  of  retired  pay  under  title 
in  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Vltalizatlon 
and  Retirement  Equalization  Act  of  1948  to 
Reserve  officers  on  inactive  duty,  who  also 
occupy  Federal  civilian  positions  the  com- 
pensation  attached  to  which  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds $2,500  per  annum,  need  not  be  re- 
garded as  In  contravention  of  the  dual 
employment  restriction  in  the  act  of  Julv  31 
1894.  as  amended. 

"Commissioned  Reserve  officers  retired  un- 
der title  ni  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Vitall- 
zatlon  and  Retirement  Equalization  Act  of 
1948  with  retired  pay  computed  on  the  basis 
or  their  highest  grades,  and  who  also  hold 
civilian  positions  vtrlth  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, are  to  be  regarded  as  receiving  retired 
pay  'for  or  on  account  of  services  as  a  com- 
missioned officer-  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 212  of  the  Economy  Act  of  June  30  1932 
as  amended,  so  as  to  be  prohibited  from  re- 
ceiving  combined   retired    pay   and   civilian 
compensation  in  excess  of  $3,000  per  annum. 
"A  person  in  receipt  of  an  annuity  under 
the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act  of  1930    as 
amended,  on  account  of  Federal  civilian  serv- 
ice, and  who  is  entitled  to  be  paid  retired 
pay  under  title  III  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
Vltalizatlon  and  Retirement  Equalization  Act 
of  1948  for  military  Reserve  service,  concur- 
rently may  receive  retired  pay  under  the  1948 
act    and    annuities    under    the    1930    act    as 
amended." 

(Nurses,  Armed  Forces,  29  Comp    Gen    80 
Aug.  17,  1949)  :  f  • 

"Retired  members  of  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps 
who  were  placed  on  the  retired  list  prior  to 
April  16,  1947,  the  effective  date  of  the  Army- 
Navy  Nurses  Act  of  1947,  which  granted  com- 
missioned officer  status  to  members  of  the 
Navy  Nur.?e  Corps,  do  not  receive  retired  pay 
for  or  on  account  of  commissioned  service 
within  the  purview  of  section  212  of  the  act 
of  June  30.  1932,  as  amended,  so  as  to  be 
subject  thereunder  to  the  prohibition  against 
the  concurrent  receipt  of  civilian  compensa- 
tion and  retired  pay  at  a  combined  rate  in 
excess  of  $3,000  per  annum. 

"A  member  of  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  re- 
tired under  the  act  of  December  3.  1945,  with- 
out having  acquired  a  commissioned  status 
and  who  Is  receiving  retired  pay  concurrently 
with  civilian  compensation  In  a  combined 
amount  in  excess  of  $2,000  per  annum— being 
neither  an  officer  nor  an  enlisted  man— is  to 
be  regarded  as  receiving  a  'salary'  in  her  re- 
tired status  within  the  meaning  of  the  dual 
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compensation  statute  of  May  lo  1916  as 
amended,  and,  therefore  such  person  should 
be  required  to  refund  the  salary  which  she 
has  not  elected  to  retain." 

(Fleet  admiral,  Navy— member  of  Presiden- 
tia  Commission,  30  Compt.  Gen.  371,  Mar. 
',  1951)  :  The  receipt  of  compensation  as  a 
member  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Internal  Security  and  Individual  Rights  con- 
currently with  active  duty  pay  as  Fleet  Admi- 
ral of  the  Navy  would  be  In  contravention  of 
the  act  of  May  10,  1916,  as  amended,  pro- 
hibiting payments  from  appropriated  funds 
to  any  person  receiving  more  than  one  salary 
when  the  combined  amount  of  the  salaries 
exceeds  the  sum  of  $2,000  per  annum." 

(Commissioned  officers- Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, 31  Compt.  Gen.  27,  Aug    8    1951)  ■ 
"The  5-year  period  In  section  2  of  the  act  of 
August  10.  1946.  during  which  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs   is   authorized  to 
employ  retired  commissioned  or  warrant  offi- 
cers without  loss  of  their  retirement  rights  is 
a  limitation  on  the  authority  to  appoint  such 
officers  rather  than  a  limitation  on  the  length 
of  their  employment,  so  that  retired  officers 
employed  pursuant  to  said  act  may  be  con- 
tinued on  the  rolls  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration indefinitely  so  long  as  their  services 
are  needed,  without  loss  of  retirement  rights  " 
(Navy  enlisted  man  advanced  on  retired 
list,  31  Compt.  Gen.  619,  May  29,  1952)  •   "A 
retired  enlisted  man  of  the  Navy  who  is  ad- 
vanced  on  the  retired  list,  retroactively   to 
the  date  of  his  retirement,  to  commissioned 
rank  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  July  24,  1941,  as  amended,  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  restrictions  of  section  212  of 
the  act  of  June  30,  1932,  as  amended,  pro- 
hibiting receipt  of  civilian  compensation  and 

IV'I^  P^y  '^  ^'^"^  °^  *  combined  rate  of 
$3,000  prior  to  the  date  of  the  order  retro- 
actively advancing  him  on  the  retired  list  " 
( Compensation— Double— Temporary   maU 
clerk.  35  Compt.  Gen.  75,  Aug.  5,  1955)  •  "A 
retired  commissioned  warrant  officer  who  is 
employed    as   a    temporary    substitute    mall 
clerk  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  mall  clerk 
and  classified  substitutes,  at  an  hourly  rate 
which  would  aggregate  In  excess  of  $3  000  a 
year  had  he  been  employed  full  time,  is  not 
the  Incumbent  of  the  position  except  on  the 
days  when  he  actually  worked,  and  on  those 
days  he  is  not  entitled  to  receive  retired  pay 
which  when  combined  with  the  civilian  com- 
pensation for  that  day  would  be  In  excess  of 
the   $3,000   per   annum   dual    compensation 
limitation    in   section   212    of   the   Economy 
Act  of  1932."  ' 

(Compensation— Double— Consultants  em- 
ployed under  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954 
35  Compt.  Gen.  308,  Nov.  29,  1955)  :  "A  re-' 
tired  Army  officer  who  was  appointed  as  a 
consultant  at  $40  a  day  with  a  regular  40- 
hour,  5-day  weekly  tour  of  duty  under  sec- 
tion 104(e)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948  as  continued  by  section  7(c)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952  may  be  regard- 
ed  as  holding  an  appointment  as  a  tempo- 
rary consultant  under  section  530(a)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  within  the  dual 
employment  and  compensation  exemptions 
in  section  532(a)  and  consequently  such 
civilian  employment  does  not  preclude  the 
concurrent  receipt  of  retired  pay  and  civilian 
compensation  from  August  26,  1954,  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  act;  however,  the  1954  act 
does  not  have  any  retroactive  effect  so  as  to 
authorize  concurrent  retired  and  civilian 
service  pay  prior  thereto  " 

(Reserve  officers.  35  Compt.  Gen.  497  Mar 
2.  1956)  :  "Federal  civilian  officers  and  em- 
ployees who  have  been  or  may  be  granted 
retired  pay  under  title  III  of  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  Vltalizatlon  and  Retirement  Equal- 
ization Act  of  1948  and  who.  prior  to  January 
1.  1953,  were  members  of  the  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps  or  National  Guard  or  who,  after  that 
date,  were  members  of  any  of  the  Reserve 
components,  during  the  period  covered  by 
the   payment,   may   receive   retroactive  and 
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r      /T".         "'""-"/  .,ri^c«  i>oy  lu  nuaiiioQ  ( Enusteo  memDers  or  Fleet  Reserve  retro-     total  amount  of  retired  nA„  r,.„     . 

to  clvmancompenaauonm  accordance  with      actively    retired    In    comml«loned    gr^le—     l>ens^nwh?chv^b^l^l^^''^^^^. 

the  pnx^ent  In   Tanner  y.   United   States,      Dual  compenwtlon  refund*.  36  Compt.  Oen.     Ing  the  ?e]^  (^s^J  exc^tv,^  P'^'^^- 

288.  Oct.  9.  1866) :  "Retired  enimted  meonben  statutory  limitation  of  $10^  a  ^  Pf«crlbea 
of  the  Fleet  Reserve  and  the  Fleet  Marine     69a(b).  U  not  subject  to  the  dual  ^^"^^ 

tlon    UmlUtlon.    even    thon»»,  ^v  .^"Penu- 


Corps  Reserve  who  were  held  to  have  been  re- 


Umltatlon.    even    though    the 


129  C.  Cls.  792.  which  excluded  such  reserv- 

Iste  from  the  dual  compensation  statutes  " 

(Compensation — Double — Termination    of 

Reserve   Corps  status.   35   Compt.   Gen.   804. 

^f^»,  '^<J;^^*'.'o"'"''  ^'J^'^"  ot  a  member      retroactively  effective  to  September  1.   1955.     basis  would  exceed'the  mMlmnm'i^"^'  ^*"y 
of  the  Officers-  Reserve  Corps  to  the  Honorary      pursuant  to  section  2 ( a)  of  Uie  act  of  August  ( Retlred-EmSoye^     «     c^^  ".^''^^^n  " 

United  States  Retired  List  on  September  1.      holding  a  position  In  the  Federal  Govern-     NavaV  officer  who  Is  emDloved  Zi* .  /  ''"^ 


tired    in    temporary    commissioned     grades     compensation  computed  on  a  full  m    '''"^"^ 
retroactlvelv  effectivn  tn  .c«i>nt*mK»r   i     iq«i<;       h>ei.  nr»..i^  ^_ •  ^i ""'■"Be  yei-i, 


,_,,                     ..     '    ^'~  ^7,      ■    , — • ~*    -•  "uiuiug   a   puaiwuu   ui   vue  reaerai   uovern-  wavai  omcer  who  is  emDlov«>rt  a.  >  .     •'■>«i^ 

1951,  pursuant  to  title  III  of  the  Army  and  ment.  subject  to  the  dual  office  prohibition  consultant  on  a  full^tfmetd^.    ^^Ponry 

J^ualSion   AV'f  nf  V o^i,    nf  f     «"'^'^'"*'"'  ^^  the  act  of  July  31.  1894.  5  U5.c'^82.  are  not  U  not  considered  In  a  ionp^y^'^^^^  '^ 

f^t^t^^K              K  ^   = '**■  **^1  """^  ^*^^  '''^  required  to  make  any  dual  compensation  re-  urdays  and  Sundays  so  m  t^  l^  .^m.?  ^»- 

m.^^w?.*H"*°'^''^^'?"1a^«'P"  appoint-  funds  under  5  US  C.  59 ( a ).  for  periods  prior  receive  retired  pay;  h^e^er    i?th2  ".^^ 

»«.  L    .      .  H^  °'***''  .°    ^^1^,  ^'"'^  *^'''^  ^  ^*y  23.  1956,  the  date  of  de^slon  of  the  of  a   provision   in    thrclvuian  -mV''*^ 

Th^n  aT.  f  ^^,1.^V  °Pr^"°'^  °^  '^'^  not  later  Comptroller  General.  35  Comp.  Gen.  657.  or  contract  authorizing  com«,nwtlo?'i^^'» 

fn  .H^,?.oL  ;  ^^p' f"'*  therefore,  retired  pay  the  date  of  action  effecting  the  appointment  days   on   which   no  work  TS^f,^^  **"" 

in  addition  to  civilian  compensation  may  be  to   commissioned   grade   on   the  mired   lUt.  officer   Is   considered   in  a  noSv^?'  ^ 

whichever  is  later."  holldav     nonworkdavs      faii.r,™    L!^  "* 


paid  only  for  the  period  from  September  1 
1951.  to  April  1,  1953." 

(ROTC — Leave — Double  compensation.  35 
Compt.  Gen.  531.  Mar.  29,  1956)  :    'A  Federal 


holiday    nonworkdays,    falling    within 


-^T;,o     ^^\'''''-  *'^'-  -■»■  iy5«)  :     A  Federal      compensation  prohibitions.  36  Compt.  Oen.  (Retired  military  personnel  holdin» 

employee  who  is  a  member  of  the  Reserve      309.    Oct.    11,    1956):    -Although   reUred  of-     Ian    positions-Dual    compensat?oiwT'- 
Officers    Training  Corps  Is  not  a  member  of      fleers  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  employed     of    retired    pay    for    veterW^  v^°~:'''^'" 


(Retired  officers  holding  nonappropriated  workweek.   Monday   tiiroiigh  FrldaT""*rw«**'* 

fund  activity  positions— Dual  office  and  dual  entitled  to  receive  retired  oav  "  ^ 

npt.  Oen. 

stlred  of- 

employed  or    retired    pay    for    veterans'    h«n.«. ' 

a  reserve  component  of  the  armed  services      by  nonappropriated  fund  activities,  such  as  Compt    Oen    799    June  6    1957^  •  -7  - 

to  be  entitled  to  military  leave  to  attend  a      post  exchanges,  officers'  mess,  and  employee's  commissioned  officer  who'  exen  t*.  .  ^^ 

summer  training  camp,  nor  Is  he  within  the      cooperative    associations,    do    not   hold    any  of  retired  pay  pursuant  to  SBTitn   I^'* 

military  service  exception  In  the  dual  com-      -offlce'  within  the  meaning  of  the  dual  office  order  to  receive  veterans  dmahim,  V.'  ^  '° 

pensatlon  statutes.  5  US.C.  59,  and,  there-      holding   prohibition   In   the  act  of  July  31.  sation,  which  U  not  considered  rlt.^P*" 

fore,  the  granting  of  annual  leave  to  an  em-       1894.   5  U  S  C.  62,  they  do  hold  an  office  or  has  In  effect  reduced  the  WaPv  «.  f?  •*' 
ployee  while  he  Is  receiving  ROTC  military  cuuccu  tne  leeaiiv  «.,»»,.-,. 

pay  and  allowances,  which  are  paid  from 
appropriated  funds,  would  contravene  the 
dual  compensation  statutes." 

(Fleet  Reserve — Dual  employment  prohi- 
bition. 35  Compt.  Gen.  657.  May  22.  1956): 
"Members    of    the    Fleet    Reserve    and    the 


position    under   the   Federal   Government   as  retired  pay  by  the  amount  of  the  rot 

the  term  is  used  in  the  dual  compensation  compensation,  and,  therefore  an  amm/nVf"* 

prohibition  of  the   Economy  Act  of  1932.  5  merly  withheld  from  retired'  oav  to  nr!. 

use    59(a)    which  precludes  the  receipt  of  combined  retired  n«v  ann  «^,^tLL!?.  ?".'*"' 


combined  retired  pay  and  oomDenlu>tlrt.^ ». 

retired  pay  and  civilian  compensation  In  ex-  a  civilian  poslUon  from  exceedmg  Ui,  tir^ 

rp«,  of  th.  r^«r,n,„r.  f^.^  .»,.,.,„  ••  ^^^^le  Compensation  llmiUUon,  5  uVc  ^ 

may  be  paid  to  the  officer  from  the  ttr»Mi  ' 

Fleet   Marine   Corps  Reserve   who   had   per-      listed    member   receiving   retired   pay   as  an  date  of  the  waiver  so  long  as  the  r™r.M 

manent  enlisted  status  but  who  have  been      officer.  36  Compt.  Gen.  315,  Oct.  12,   1956)  :  retired  pay  and  civilian  compensaUondn 

placed   on   the  retired   list  on   the   basis   of      "A  member  of  the  Navy  who  Is  retired  under  exceed  •10.000."                                       "  ao  not 

laws  relating  to  enlisted  men  but   who  re-  (Retired  Navy  officer  employed  as  wharf 

ceives    retired    pay    as   an    officer    by   reason  builder— Dual  emplo>'ment    36  Comet  Om> 

of    a    temporary    officer    appointment    under  803,  June  7.  1957)  :                                    h     urn 

title  III  of  the  Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947,  "A  Navy  officer  who  is  retired  for  len«h 

is  not   an  officer  within   the  purview  of  34  of  service  under  34  US.C.  410b  and  who  u 

U.S.  Code  883  or  5  US.  Code  59c.  which  pre-  employed    by    the    Navy    Department  u  i 

eludes  a  retired  officer  from  receiving  retired  wharfbullder  with  compensation  fixed  on  »n 

pay  when  he  accepts  employment  in  private  hourly    basis    holds    two   offices   within  th« 

industry  to  sell  or  negotiate  for  the  sale  of  meaning  of  the  prohibition  In  6  U.SC.  O 

his  employers  products  to  one  or  more  of  and.  inasmuch  as  the  retired  pay  and  dvu- 

the  milltaT7  services."  Ian  compensation  exceed  the  t2.S00  a  yew 

(Compensation— Double — Canal  Zone  gov-  limitation,  the  salary  received  from  the  el- 
ernment — Retired  enlisted  member  advanced 
to  commissioned  rank.  36  Compt.  Gen    503. 
Jan-  11.  1957)  : 


service  In  a  temporary  conmilssloned  grade 
pursuant  to  section  2(a)  of  the  act  of 
August  9.  1955,  and  members  placed  on  the 
Navy  retired  list  In  officer  status  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  the  act  of  February  21.  1946. 
are  no  longer  In  an  enlisted  status  within 
the  exemption  In  the  dual-employment  stat- 
ute of  1894  (5  United  SUtes  Code  61)  and 
are.  therefore,  subject  to  its  prohibitory  pro- 
visions." 

(Compensation — Double — Agricultural  co- 
operative employees — 38  Compt.  Oen.  84 
Aug.  6.  1956)  : 

"A  reUred  Naval  Reserve  officer  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  a  civilian  (cooperative)  position  In  the 
Extension  Service  at  a  State  university, 
where  he  performs  Federal  functions  and  Is 
supervised  by  a  Federal  official,  holds  a  civil- 
ian  office  or   position  under   the  U.S.   Gov- 


villan   employment  must   be  refunded. 

"An  Individual  with  permanent  enlisted 
sutus  In  the  Navy  who  Is  retired  as  an  offl- 
cer  under  34  US  C  410b  and  who  by  reanc 
of    civilian    employment    Is    determined  to 


"A  retired  enlisted  man  of  the  Refpolar  Air 

Force  who  has  been  advanced  on  the  retired  _   „ 

lUt  to  commissioned  rank,  and  who  holds  a  ^*^*  ^*'**  **°  offices  contrary  to  the  prohi- 

civUian   position   with   the  Canal  Zone  gov-  ^itlon  In  5  US.C.  62   Is  required   to  refund 

^ . ernment.  U  a  person  In  the  military  service  the  net  amount  of  the  civilian  compensaUon 

ernment    within    the    meaning   of   the   dual      under  the  dual  compensation  provUlons  of  received  after  May  22.  1956.  the  date  of  (kcl- 

compensation  limitations  In  section  212  of     section  82(a)    of  Utle  2   of  the  Canal  Zone  ^°"   «.  "**  Comptroller  General   (35  Comp 

the  Economy  Act  of  June  30,  1932,  5  United      Code  and  comes  within  the  purview  of  the  °*"    ^*^*  '°  which  It  was  held  that  eollstMl 


States  Code  59a.  even  through  his  civilian 
salary  is  paid  from  Sute  or  non-Federal 
funds. 

"The  decision  that  Department  of  Agrl- 
culttire  cooperative  employees  (paid  by 
States)  hold  positions  under  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment within  the  meaning  of  the  dual 
compensation  limitations  of  section  212  of 
the  Bconomy  Act  of  June  30.  1932.  5  United 
States  Code  59a,  Is  tantamount  to  a  changed 
construction  of  the  law  and.  therefore,  will 
not  be  given  retroactive  application." 

(Retired  Public  Health  Service  officers — 
Eligibility  for  civil  service  positions.  36 
Compt.  Gen.  242.  Sept.  27.  1956):  "Mem- 
bers of  the  Commissioned  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  who  are  receiving  retired  pay 
which  amounts  to  $2,500  or  more  a  year  are 
prohibited  by  the  act  of  July  31.  1894.  5 
VS.C.  62.  from  holding  any  office  or  position 
under  the  Federal  Government  to  which  com- 
pensation  attaches,   and    the   exemption   re- 


salary  deduction  exemption  in  section  82(a) 
( 1 )  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code  applicable  to 
enlisted  members. 

"A  Canal  Zone  government  employee  who 
Is  also  a  commissioned  officer  not  on  active 
duty  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  military  service  within 
the  purview  of  the  dtial  compensation  provi- 
sions of  the  Canal  Zone  Code. 

'A  retired  enlisted  man  of  the  Regular  Air 
Force  who  has  been  advanced  on  the  retired 
list  to  commissioned  rank,  and  who  holds  a 
civilian  position  with  the  Canal  Zone  gov- 
ernment comes  within  the  purview  of  the 
dual  compensation  exemption  In  the  Canal 
Zone  Code  and  is  not  subject  to  the  dual 
compensation  restrictions  in  the  Economy 
Act  of  1932,  5  US.  Code  59a,  and,  therefore, 
the  employee  may  receive  retired  pay  and 
civilian  compensation." 

(Dual  compensation— Concurrent  military 
retired    and   civilian   service   pay.   36  Compt 


latlng  to  members  of  the  Army.   Navy.  Air  Gen    689.  Apr    4.   1957)  :   "A  retired  military 

Force,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  who  are  officer,  who  is  employed  as  a  consultant  on 

retired    for    physical    disability    Is    not    ap-  a    when   actually   employed'   basis   under   a 

pUcable^  to    officers    in    the    Public    Health  civilian  employment  contract,   which  limits 

Service."  the  hours  or  days  of  employment  so  that  the 


men  retired  In  officer  status  were  subject  to 
the  dual  officer  prohibition. " 

(  Retired  reservist* — Compensation— Dou- 
ble, 36  Compt  Gen.  808.  June  11.  1957i 
■Federal  civilian  officers  and  employees  who 
have  been  or  may  be  granted  retired  pty 
and  who.  prior  to  January  1.  1953.  wert 
members  of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corp*  of 
National  Guard  or  who,  after  that  date,  wer» 
members  of  any  of  the  Reserve  component*, 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  payment, 
may  receive  retroactive  and  prospectivt 
military  retired  pay  In  addition  to  clvllUn 
compensation  in  accordance  with  the  prec- 
edent in  Tanner  v.  United  States.  129  C 
Cls  792.  which  excluded  such  reservlsU  from 
the  dual  compensation  statutes.  35  Compt. 
Gen    497,  modified  " 

(Dual  employment — Retired  Regular 
Army  officers  appointed  as  Reserve  offlcer 
37  Compt  Gen  39.  July  22.  1957):  'A  re- 
tired Regular  Army  officer  who  Is  appolntal 
as  a  Reserve  officer  In  an  assigned  status  l» 
regarded  as  holding  two  offices  within  tb« 
meaning  of  the  dual  office  prohibition  In 
section  2  of  the  act  of  July  31,  1894.  5 
use  62.  and  the  exemption  In  6  U.SC 
30r,  refers  only  to  Federal  civilian  employ- 
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(Arkansas  National  Guard — Dual  employ- 
ment—L^ave  status,  37  Compt.  Oen.  255. 
Oct.  17.  1957): 

•  The  military  service  obligation  of  Federal 
employees  who  are  ordered  Into  the  active 
iiiUltAry  service  of  the  United  States  pursu- 
ant to  Executive  Order  No.  10730,  which  fed- 
eralized the  Arkansas  National  Guard,  is  not 
only  incompatible  with  the  civilian  employ- 
ment status  but  Is  paramount  to  the  civilian 
genlce  so  that  the  employees  do  not  have  a 
right  to  elect  to  receive  compensation  of  the 
civilian  position  diu-lng  the  period  of  mili- 
tary duty. 

•Although  Federal  civilian  employees  who 
ut  ordered  into  the  active  military  service 
of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  No.   10730.  which   federalized   the   Ar- 
kansas National  Guard,  may  be  carried  in  a 
military  leave   status   for    15   calendar   days, 
provided  the  military  leave  has  not  been  used 
previously  during  the  current  calendar  year, 
and  In  an  annual  leave  status  to  the  extent 
of  their  accrued  annual  leave  during  the  pe- 
riod of  their  active  military  service,  they  may 
not  be  carried  In  a  leave-without-pay  status 
but  must  be  placed  on  military  furlough  or 
separated,  at  the  option  of  the  agency,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Instructions  In  chapters  L-1    7 
and  R-6-4  of  the  Federal  Personnel  Manual." 
(Double  compensation— Reserve   member- 
«hlp— Coast    Guard.    37    Compt.    Gen.    297. 
Not  4.  1957)  :  "A  member  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  who  Is  placed  on  the  retired  list  and 
who.  subsequent    to   the   expiration   of  a  3- 
year  appointment,  accepts  a  civilian  position 
does  not  continue  to  be  a   member  of  the 
Cout  Guard  Reserve  after  expiration  of  the 
period  of  military  service  to  be  regarded  as  a 
de  Jure  member  of  a  reserve  component  ex- 
empt from   the   dual    compensation   restric- 
tions In  6  U.S.C.  59a." 

(Double         compensation— Commissioned 
warrant   officers— Tato    decision.    37    Compt 
Oen.  691,  Mar.  7,  1958)  :  "In  view  of  the  hold- 
ing in  Tato  V.  United  States.  136  C.  Cls.  651. 
and  AtkiJi.i.  rt  al.  v.  United  States.  C.  Cls   No' 
473-56.  decided  January  15.  1958.  that  a  com- 
mlasloned  warrant  officer  Is  not  a  'commis- 
sioned officer'   within   the  meaning  of   that 
term  as  used  In  the  dual  compensation  limi- 
tation in  section  212  of  the  Economy  Act  of 
1932.  5  use.   59a.   proper  payments  of  re- 
Ured pay  which   may   be  made   administra- 
Uvely  on  the  basis  of  the  Tato  and  Atkins 
decisions    U)    retired    commissioned    warrant 
offlcers  holding  civilian  positions  will  not  be 
queatloned    by    the    accounting    officers    and 
claims  submitted  to  the  General  Accounting 
(Mice  will  be  settled  on  the  same  basis." 

(Compensation— Double — Foreign         post 
etc.— allowances,  37  Compt.  Gen.  739,  May  8. 
1958):  "The  post  salary  differential  which  is 
payable  to  employees  outside  of  tlie  contl- 
nenUl   United    States    under    5    U.SC     118h 
and  Executive    Order    No.    lOOOO    is    not   re- 
garded as  a  part  of  the  basic  compensation 
of  the  position  within  the  meaning  of  the 
dual  compen.satlon  limitation  In  5  U.S  C   59a 
»nd.  therefore,  a  retired  officer  of  the  uni- 
formed services  whose  retired  pay  and  civil- 
ian compensation   exceeds   the   $10,000  dual 
compensation  limitation  only  when  the  post 
differential  Is  Included  may  be  paid  retired 
pay  and    receive    the   civilian   compensation 
and  poet  differential   without  violating  the 
dual  compensation  prohibition." 

(Placement  on  disability  retired  list— dual 
compensation.  37  Compt.  Gen.  811,  June  3, 

i  trOo )  I 

"The  placing  of  an  Air  Force  Reserve  offi- 
cer on  the  temporary  disability  retired  list 
unaer  orders  which  advised  the  officer  that 
^Ut  appointment  was  terminated  does  not 
automatically  terminate  his  appointment 
»^a  the  statement  In  the  orders  which  was 
not  in  accordance  with  anv  provision  of  law 
«  not  regarded  as  an  administrative  act 
wminating  the  appointment;  therefore,  the 


member  who  continued  to  be  a  de  jure  mem- 
ber of  the  Reserves  while  on  the  temporary 
disability  retired  list  and  who  was  employed 
in  a  civilian  position  Is  exempt  from  the  dual 
compensation  restrictions  in  5  U.SC.  59(a) 
and  may  receive  retired  pay  which  had  been 
withheld  due  to  the  termination  of  Reserve 
status. 

"A  settlement  which  allowed  a  member  of 
a  Reserve  component  retroactive  retired  pay 
pursuant  to  a  correction  of  records  action 
placing  the  member  on  a  temporary  disabil- 
ity retired  list,  but  which  denied  retired  pay 
for  a  period  when  the  member  was  employed 
In  a  c  vlllan  position  because  settlement 
was  made  prior  to  the  decision  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  (36  Comp.  Gen.  808)  extend- 
ing the  rule  in  the  Tanner  case  (129  C.  Cls. 
792)  to  bring  de  jure  members  of  Reserve 
componenu  who  were  authorized  to  receive 
retired  pay  under  10  U.SC.  1036  within  the 
dual  compensation  exemption  In  5  US.C. 
30r(c).  Is  not  a  final  release  under  10  USC 
1552(c)  to  preclude  receipt  of  retired  pay 
upon  a  subsequent  change  In  Interpretation 
of  the  law." 

(Military  personnel— Record  correction  37 
Comp.  Gen.  852.  June  26,  1958)  :  "An  officer 
In  the  Army  of  the  United  States  whose  mil- 
itary record  was  corrected  to  show  that  his 
release  from  active  duty  was  due  to  physical 
disability  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  dis- 
ability retired  pay  from  a  date  fixed  subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  release  from  active  duty 
should  not  be  barred  by  the  release  provi- 
sions of  5  U.S.C.  I91a(c)  from  receiving 
disability  retired  pay  from  the  date  of  re- 
lease from  active  duty  to  the  earliest  date 
for  which  he  received  retired  pay  upon  a 
subsequent  interpretation  that  the  date  for 
commencement  of  retired  pay  could  not  be 
fixed  rft  a  date  other  than  the  date  of  re- 
lease from  active  duty." 

(Detail  to  a  civilian  agency— Double 
compensation.  38  Comp.  Gen.  222,  Sept.  18 
1958):  "An  officer  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices who  during  a  period  of  temporary  addi- 
tional duty  with  the  Offlce  of  International 
Education.  Department  of  State,  received 
pay  and  allowances  from  the  military  serv- 
ice and  compensation  from  the  State  De- 
partment Is  to  be  regarded  as  a  military 
officer  on  detail  to  another  agency  and  Is 
entitled  to  receive  only  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances from  the  military  service  as  provided 
Iti  section  302  of  the  U.S.  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  22  US  C 
1452,  and  the  officer  may  not  retain  the  addi- 
tional compensation  received  from  the  State 
Department  under  either  the  assignment 
provisions  of  the  act  or  the  grant  provisions 
of  the  act  or  the  grant  provisions  in  section 
801  of  the  act,  22  US  C.  1471." 

(Courts— Judgments— Additional      matter 
not   litigated— res  judicata,  38  Compt    Gen 
419,  Dec.  8,  1958)  : 

"In  a  suit  against  the  Government  for  pay- 
ment for  a  particular  period  of  time  the 
plaintiff  should  seek  judgment  for  all  of  the 
amount  which  might  be  payable  for  the 
period  under  any  and  all  legal  theories  and 
laws  bearing  on  his  entitlement  and  after 
award  and  payment  of  a  judgment,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  plaintiff  to  seek  judgment  In  the 
original  petition  under  all  of  the  laws  appli- 
cable to  the  case  precludes  favorable  consid- 
eration of  a  claim  for  an  additional  amount 
on  the  basis  of  another  law. 

'Payment  of  a  judgment  based  on  a  stipu- 
lation agreement  and  providing  that  accept- 
ance constitutes  full  settlement  of  the  claim 
set  forth  in  the  petition  under  which  a  re- 
tired Navy  officer  sought  additional  retired 
pay,  based  on  Sanders  v.  United  States.  120  C. 
Cls.  501.  is  a  full  and  final  discharge  to  the 
United  States  of  claims  and  demands  arising 
out  of  the  matters  litigated  pursuant  to  28 
use.  2517  and  the  failure  of  the  officer  to 
questlun  in  petition  the  applicability  of  sec. 
212  of  the  Economy  Act  of  1932.  6  U.SC.  59a! 
as  In  Tato  v.  L'ntfed  States,  136  C.  Cls.  661. 


makes  a  claim  for  additional  retired  pay  un- 
der the  Tato  decision  of  such  doubtful  valid- 
ity as  to  preclude  favorable  action  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office." 

(Double  compensation— Former  Reserve  of- 
ficers—M-'arf/i  en    case,   38    Compt     Gen     741 
May  1.  1959)  :  r  ■ 

"The  holding  in  the  case  of  Henry  L   Bow- 
man, et  al.  V.  United  States,  C.  Cls.  No  108  58 
(referred  to  as  the  Warthen  case) .  which  fur- 
ther extended  the  rule  in  the  Tanner  case 
129    C.    Cls.   792.   to   exempt   former   Reserve 
officers   of  Reserve   components  of  the   uni- 
formed services  as  distinguished  from  de  jure 
Reserve  officers  from  the  dual  compensation 
restrictions  in   section   212   of  the   Economy 
Act   of   1932.   5   use.  59a,   will  be   followed 
In  the   settlement  of  similar  claims  for  re- 
tired pay  under   title   III   of   the  Army  and 
Air  Force  Vitallzatlon  and  Retirement  Equal- 
ization Act  of  1948  by  former  Reserve  mem- 
bers for  periods  while  they  were  concurrently 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government-  how- 
ever, pending  further  litigation  of  the  Issue 
in  the  Leonard  case,  136  C.  Cls.  686,  which 
deals  with  a  discharged  former  officer  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  entitled   to  re- 
ceive disability  retired  pay  under  the  act  of 
April   3,   1939,   10  US.C.  456    (1946  Edition), 
such  claims  will  not  be  allowed." 

(Military  personnel— Retired— Dual  com- 
pensation limitation— Sec.  212.  Economy  Act 
of  1932.  38  Compt.  Gen.  774.  May  18.  1959  i  : 
"In  determining  the  appllcablUty  of  the 
dual  compensation  limitation  in  section  212 
of  th:  Economy  Act  of  1932,  5  U.S,C.  59a.  it 
Is  the  combined  annual  rate  of  civilian  com- 
pensation and  retired  pay  which  controls 
Irrespective  of  the  nimiber  of  days  of  worlc 
In  the  civilian  position,  and  not  the  total 
amount  of  civilian  compensation  and  retired 
pay  received  during  the  year  or  fraction  of  a 
year;  therefore,  a  retired  officer  who  Is  em- 
ployed on  a  'when  actually  employed  basis' 
under  a  contract  which  limits  the  hours  or 
days  of  work  but  permits  the  receipt  of  a 
total  amount  of  retired  pay,  plus  civilian 
compensation  which  exceeds  the  $3,000  limi- 
tation, in  effect  through  August  3,  1955  or 
the  $10,000  limitation,  which  became  elTec- 
tive  on  August  4,  1955,  is  required  to  have 
his  civilian  compensation  and  retired  pav 
reduced  under  the  act. 

"An  officer  who  was  retired  for  disabilitv 
under  34  U.SC.  417.  who  was  employed  on  a 
•when  actually  employed  basis'  under  con- 
tracts which  limited  the  number  of  days  of 
employment  but  which  permitted  him  to 
receive  an  amount  which,  when  combined 
with  the  retired  pay.  exceeds  the  annual 
rate  of  $3,000  for  1-year  periods  during 
1952-55  pr2scribed  in  section  212  of  the 
Economy  Act  of  1932.  5  US.C.  59a.  was  not 
entitled  to  receive  retired  pay  for  the  days 
for  which  he  received  civilian  compensa- 
tion; however,  for  the  period  after  June  30. 
1955.  when  the  number  of  days  employment 
was  limited  to  90  a  year,  the  civilian 
compensation  when  combined  with  retired 
pay  did  not  exceed  the  $10,000  dual  com- 
pensation limitation  effective  August  4 
1955.  Eo  that  neither  the  civilian  compensa- 
tion nor  the  retired  pay  was  subject  to 
reduction. 

•  Under  the  dual  compensation  limitation 
in  section  212  of  the  Economy  Act  of  1932. 
5  use.  59a,  when  the  retired  pay  is  less 
than  $10,000  a  year  but  the  salary  rate  of 
the  civilian  position,  plus  retired  pay.  exceeds 
the  $10,000,  the  full  salary  of  the  civilian 
position  is  paid,  and  the  deduction  to  bring 
the  rate  of  compensation  and  retired  pay 
within  the  limitation  is  made  from  the  re- 
tired pay. 

"A  retired  officer  whose  combined  rate  of 
retired  pay  and  civilian  compensation  during 
the  period  of  January  5  to  May  31.  1958 — 
the  period  for  which  civilian  employees  re- 
ceived a  retroactive  salary  increase  under 
section  17(a)  of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary 
Increase  Act  of  1958,  5  U.SC.  1113  note— was 
less  than  the  $10,000  limlUition   in  section 
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212  of  the  Economy  Act  of  1932.  5  U8C 
5«a.  is  entitled  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
retroactive  lncre«««.  If  the  allowance  of  such 
increase  U  to  the  employee's  advantage, 
taking  Into  consideration  any  tax  adjust- 
ment required,  with  any  necessary  reduction 
in  retired  pay  so  as  not  to  exceed  the  $10,000 
limitation." 

(Concurrent  military  retired  pay  and  civil- 
ian compensation — Reservists.  38  Compt 
Gen  839.  June  16.  1959)  :  A  retired  Army 
officer  who  Is  in  receipt  of  retired  pay  pre- 
scribed in  10  U  S  C  1004  for  length  of  service 
at  time  of  retirement  and  based  on  the 
highest  temporary  commissioned  grade  satis- 
factorily held  and  who  has  had  his  military 
records  corrected  to  show  that  he  continued 
to  hold  an  appointment  In  the  Army  Reserve 
after  April  1.  1953.  when  his  officers  Reserve 
Corps  commission  terminated,  may  not  be 
regarded  as  entitled  to  or  m  receipt  of  retired 
pay  under  the  laws  relating  to  the  Reserve 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces'  within  the 
meaning  of  that  phrase  in  the  dual  compen- 
sation restriction  exemption  In  the  act  of 
July  1.  1947  (now  5  U  SO.  SOrio).  and. 
therefore,  retired  pay  withheld  while  the 
member  was  employed  In  the  officers  Open 
Mess  may  not  be  refunded  " 

(Retired         officers —Elmployment  witli 

NATO — Double  compensation  limitation  ap- 
plicability. 39  Compt  Gen  126  Aug  25 
1959)  "'A  regular  commissioned  officer  of 
the  uniformed  services  who.  after  retire- 
ment for  physical  disability  not  incxirred  In 
combat  or  caused  by  an  instrumentality  of 
war.  is  employed  by  the  Department  of 
State  for  detail  to  a  position  with  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  who  re- 
ceives a  salary  from  the  Department  of  State, 
which  salary  suljsequently  results  in  a  credit 
to  the  United  States  against  its  share  of  the 
expenses,  must  have  the  NATO  position  re- 
garded as  an  appointive  one  under  the  US. 
Government'  as  used  In  section  212  of  the 
Economy  Act  of  1932  5  USC  59a.  which 
precludes  concurrent  receipt  of  retired  and 
civilian  pay  in  excess  of  $10,000  a  year,  in 
view  of  the  conditions  of  the  service  and 
section  532(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  which  permits  retired  military  offi- 
cers to  be  employed  in  International  organi- 
zations but  subjects  their  salary  to  the 
double  compensation  limitation  in  5  U  S  C 
69a.  • 

(Dual  compensation — Concurrent  military 
retired  and  civilian  service  pay — Reserve 
membership.  39  Compt  Gen  280.  Oct  9. 
1959)  :  'A  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  while  serving  as  a  warrant  officer  is  re- 
tired for  physical  disability  and  receives  re- 
tired pay  based  on  satisfactory  service  in 
grade  of  lieutenant  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  without  component,  although 
he  held  the  grade  of  lieutenant.  US  Army 
Reserve,  at  the  time  of  placement  on  the 
temporary  disability  retired  list,  is  not  re- 
garded as  receiving  retired  pay  under  the 
laws  relating  to  the  Reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces'  within  the  meaning  of 
the  dual  compensation  exemption  in  5  USC. 
30r(c).  the  pay  and  allowances  in  the  ex- 
emption must  be  those  which  are  payable 
to  a  member  of  a  Reserve  component  In  his 
capacity  as  a  reservist  and  be  related  to  the 
active  duty  performed  " 

( Military  personnel  —  Retired — Contracting 
with  the  Government  -Dual  compensation, 
39  Compt.  Gen.  751.  May  5.  19601  ; 

"The  conflict-of-interest  prohibition  in  10 
use  6112(b)  against  retired  officers  of  the 
Regular  Navy  and  Regular  Marine  Corps  re- 
ceiving payment  from  the  United  States 
while  engaged  in  selling  supplies  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  refers  to  activities  in 
connection  with  the  procurement  of  prop- 
erty by  the  Government  as  distinguished 
from  sales  by  the  Government;  therefore,  in 
the  absence  of  any  prohibition  against  re- 
tired officers  engaging  In  activities  Incident 
to  sales  by  the  Government,  a  retired  Marine 
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Corps  officer  who  is  an  active  partner  in 
enterprises  engaged  in  obtaining  concession- 
aire privileges  from  the  Government  does  not 
come  within  the  conflict-of-interest  prohi- 
bition in  10  use  6n2(b).  and  payment  of 
retired  pay  is  not  prohibited 

"A  retired  Regular  Marine  Corps  officer 
who  is  an  active  partner  in  enterprises  which 
hold  concession  contracts  with  the  Govern- 
ment is  not.  as  a  contract  concessionaire, 
regarded  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States  or 
as  holding  a  civiliftn  position  under  the  Gov- 
ernment so  as  to  l3e  precluded  by  the  1894 
dual  office  act.  5  USC  62.  or  the  1932  dual 
compensation  law.  5  USC  59a.  from  receiv- 
ing retired  pay.'" 

(Military  personnel— Retired  pay-  Judg- 
ment res  Judicata.  39  Compt  Oen  797.  May 
31.  19601  "A  Judgment  under  which  a  re- 
tired officer  of  the  uniformed  services  was 
awarded  retired  pay  under  title  III  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  Vitallzation  and  Retire- 
ment Equalization  Act  of  1948  on  the  basis 
that  such  retired  pay  was  exempt  from  the 
dual  compensation  restrictions  In  sectiim  212 
of  the  Economy  Act  of  1932.  5  USC  59n 
but  which  Judgment  was  based  on  the  er- 
roneous assumption  and  admission  that  the 
officer  had  the  required  service  to  qualify  for 
title  III  retired  pay.  when  m  fact  he  did  not. 
d<jes  not  afford  any  basis  to  sanction  current 
payments  of  retired  pay  or  to  approve  pay- 
ments for  any  period  not  covered  by  the 
Judgment  in  the  absence  of  a  Judicial  de- 
termination of  the  dispute  as  to  the  basic 
fact  or  as  to  the  application  of  the  rule  of 
res  judicata  to  such  a  judgment  ' 

(Dual  compensation— Warrant  officers — 
Receipt  of  retired  pay  based  on  warrant 
officer  versu.s  Higher  commissioned  grade,  39 
Compt   Cren   810.  June  3.  1960)  : 

A  retired  permanent  Regular  commis- 
sioned warrant  officer  of  the  Navy  who  has  his 
name  placed  upon  the  temporary  disability 
retired  list  in  a  commissioned  officer  grade 
but  who.  because  of  entitlement  to  retired 
pay  computed  on  the  formula  most  favorable 
to  him.  continues  to  receive  temporary  dis- 
ability retired  pay  based  upon  his  warrant 
officer  grade  under  formula  4  of  10  USC 
140'  is  not  receiving  retired  pay  for  or  on 
account  of  services  as  a  comml.ssioned  officer' 
as  used  in  section  212  of  the  Economy  Act 
of  1932.  5  use  59a  and.  therefore,  the  dual 
compensation  restriction  is  not  for  appli- 
cation. 

"A  permanent  Regular  commlssiuiied  w^r- 
raut  officer  of  the  Navy  who  has  his  name 
placed  upon  the  temporary  disability  retired 
list  in  a  commissioned  officer  grade  because 
of  a  higher  temporary  commission  once  held 
and  who  receives  retired  pay  of  that  grade 
does  not  come  withm  the  rule  in  Tato  v. 
United  States.  136  Ct  CI.  651.  in  which  It 
was  held  that  a  commissioned  warrant  officer 
grade  because  of  a  higher  temporary  com- 
mission once  held  and  whose  station  limita- 
tion in  section  212  of  the  Economy  Act  of 
1932.  5  use.  59a;  therefore,  the  member  Is 
subject  to  the  $10,000  per  annum  dual  com- 
pensatlor  restriction 

"A  retirement  of  a  permanent  Regular  com- 
missioned warrant  officer  for  a  disability  of 
a  permanent  nature,  as  dl8tlng:ulshed  from 
placement  of  the  member's  name  on  the 
temporary  disability  retired  list,  would  not 
change  the  application  of  the  dual  compen- 
.sallon  restriction  In  section  212  of  the  Econ- 
omy Act  of  1932.  5  use  59a.  so  that  if  the 
retired  warrant  officer  is  retired  for  a  per- 
manent disability  in  a  commissioned  officer 
grade  because  of  a  higher  commission  once 
held  but  continues  to  receive  retired  pay 
based  on  the  warrant  officer  grade  he  is  not 
subject  to  the  dual  compensation  restriction. 
"Warrant  officers  who  are  voluntarily 
retired  under  10  USC  1293,  advanced  on 
the  retired  list  to  a  higher  commissioned 
officer  grade,  but  who  continue  to  receive 
retired  pay  based  upon  the  commissioned 
warrant  officer  grade,  are  not  receiving  re- 
tired pay  'for  or  on  account  of  services  as  a 


commissioned  officer'  as  used  in  section  o 
(jf  the  Economy  Act  of  1932.  5  U  S  C   SOo 
therefore,  are  not  subject  to  the  dual  r^" 
pensatlon      restriction;      however      n    \'^" 
receive   retired    pay    based    upon    the  hi.K 
commissioned  grade,  they  are  subject  t^,T 
$10,000      per      annum      dual      compenM,^* 
restriction  »^n««lioc 

"Since  Regular  warrant  officers  of  the  Arn, 
and  Air  Force  are  not  commissioned  offl^^ 
the  dual  compensation  rules  esUblUhed  ' 
retired    warrant    officers   of    the   Navy   ■^nZ 
be  for  application  to  the  same  extent  " 

(Dual    compensation— Retired    pay    unci 
the    act    of    Apr     3.    1939— Pa/mcr    caw    !I 
Cnmpt  Oen.  136.  Aug  26.  1960 1 

The  holding  in  Palmer  v  United  Stau, 
Ct  CI  No  356  358.  that  a  former  omcer  , 
the  Army  of  the  United  SUtes.  who  mu 
retired  for  physical  disability  under  the  »« 
of  April  3.  1939.  had  no  sUtus  in  the  rI 
serve  Components  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
that  he  did  not  receive  his  retired  pay  Uoa 
laws  relating  to  Reserve  Components  within 
the  meaning  of  10  U  S  C  371b  to  exempt  him 
from  the  dual  compensation  restriction*  ir 
section  212  of  the  Economy  Act  of  1933  5 
use  59a.  is  tanUmount  t<i  a  conclusioc 
that  the  1939  act  is  not  a  law  relating  to  R«- 
serve  Components  under  the  rule  of  Tannt- 
v  United  States.  129  Ct  CI  792.  and  creat« 
doubt  :is  to  the  propriety  of  paying  r*tir«i 
pay  under  the  1939  act  to  reservists  and  Anii7 
of  the  United  States  personnel  and  similar 
personnel  of  the  Air  Force,  where  such  per- 
sons are  otherwise  within  the  dual  compeni*. 
tlon  restrictions,  accordingly,  until  tlie 
position  of  the  court  is  clarified,  further  pay. 
ments  of  retired  pay  under  the  1939  act  dur- 
ing periods  of  Federal  employment  should 
not  be  made;  however,  payments  made  ir. 
good  faith  prior  to  November  1.  1960.  will  noi 
be  que.stloned  35  Compt  Gen  497;  36  i<i 
808.  38  Id  741;  and  other  decisions  in  con- 
tllci  with  this  decision  are  modified. 

■  A  tnemlier  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
while  serving  as  a  Reserve  officer,  is  retired 
for  physical  disability  or  otherwise  and  be- 
comes entitled  to  retired  pay  by  reaaon  or 
service  in  a  Reserve  component,  under  stat- 
utory provisions  other  than  the  act  of  Apn; 
3.  1939.  as  amended,  10  USC  3687  and  8887 
is  not  subject  to  the  dual  compensation  re- 
strictions of  section  212  of  the  Economy  An 
of  1932.  5  US  C  59a.  even  though  his  mem- 
bership in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  or  the 
National  Guard  has  terminated." 

(  Binatlonal  grantee  service — Double  com- 
pensation and  dual  office  restrictions.  40 
Compt.  Gen  158.  Sept  8.  1960 1  "A  retired 
Army  officer  receiving  retired  pay  who  is 
emp'oyed  overseas  at  a  binatlonal  center-* 
private  autonomous  organization  established 
pursuant  to  section  203  of  the  United  Sutes 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948.  22  U  S  C  1448— under  a  grant  agree- 
ment which  provides  for  periodic  paymenB 
to  the  grantee  but  does  not  contemplate  thf 
type  of  duty  usually  arising  in  an  employer- 
employee  relationship  or  reflect  the  concept 
to  bring  the  grantees  within  the  statutw 
applicable  to  Federal  employees  does  not,  bj 
virtue  of  the  grant  agreement,  hold  an  office 
or  position  prohibited  or  restricted  by  the 
dual  compensation  and  dual  office  acts.  5 
use  59a.  id  62,  and.  since  the  grant  U  fof 
the  discharge  of  contractual  duties  not  be- 
longing to  an  'officer  or  clerk'  in  5  U.S.C  W 
and  is  not  for  'extra  services'  for  the  United 
States  in  5  USC.  70.  those  prohibitions  art 
not  for  application  so  that  the  officer  msj 
receive  retired  pay  concurrently  with  the 
grnnt  " 

(Dual  compensation — Maximum  llmlU- 
tlon — Annual  rate  versus  amount.  40  Compt 
Gen  193,  Sept  29.  1960)  :  "The  rule  with 
respect  to  the  application  of  the  dual  com- 
pensation restriction  in  section  212  of  the 
Economy  Act  of  1932.  5  USC.  59a,  that  the 
annual  rate  of  compensation  and  retired  p»T 
in  controlling  rather  than  the  total  amount 
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of  combined  pay  will  continue  to  be  followed 
pending  a  clarification  of  the  holding  in 
Schuyler  v.  United  States.  Ct.  CI.  No.  548-58, 
January  20.  1960.  In  which  the  court  author- 
ized a  refund  of  retired  pay  to  a  retired  Navy 
officer  whose  actual  combined  civilian  com- 
pensation as  a  consultant  and  retired  pay 
tjftsed  on  a  particular  calendar  year  was  1 
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Uian  $10.000— the  limitation  in  the  act — but 
did  not  indicate  the  basis  lor  the  selection  of 
a  calendar  year  Instead  of  an  employment 
year  and  what  action  would  be  taken  in 
cases  where  Uie  combined  amount  exceeded 
Uie  limitation." 

(Dual  offices— Retired   military   member 

Appointment  as  acting  postmaster.  40  Comp 
Gen  614.  May  3.  1961 )  :  "A  Marine  Corps  offi- 
cer  retired    for    length    of    service    under    10 
VSC.  6323.  who  Is  appointed  by  the  Post- 
master General  as  an  acting  postmaster  to  a 
\-acftflt   postmaster   position    In   a   first-class 
post  office    fur    a    period    not    to    exceed    6 
months,  has  a  tomp>orary  position  which  is 
one  created  for  a  limited  pericxl  for  the  ac- 
complishment  of  a   particular  purpose  and 
which  will  cease  upon  the  accomplishment  of 
the   purpose — the    appointment    of    a    post- 
master by  the  President  by  and  with  the  ad- 
Tice  and   consent    of    the    Senate — and    the 
holding  of  such  temporary  position,  as  dis- 
Ungulshed  from  a  temporary  appointment,  is 
not  the  holding  of  an  office  under  the  act  of 
July  31.   1894.  5  use.   62,  which   precludes 
any  officer  who  receives  salary  or  annual  com- 
pensation which  amounts  to  $2,500  from  be- 
ing appoliiK-d    U)    another    office    to    which 
compensHlion  is  attached." 

(Dual  compensation— Retired  pay  under 
the  act  of  April  3,  1939— Watman  case,  40 
Comp.  Oen.  G25,  May  18.  1961 )  : 

"In  the  determination  of  the  application 
of  the  dual  compensation  restriction  exemp- 
tion in  5  use.  30r(c)  to  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  who  were  appointed  as 
officers  in  the  Army  of  the  United  SUtes 
without  component  under  tlie  act  of  Septem- 
ber 22.  1941,  entitling  them  to  the  same  rights 
ind  benefits  as  members  of  the  Officers'  Re- 
serve Corps,  mid  who  were  retired  for  physi- 
cal disability  tinder  the  net  of  April  3.  1939 

a  law  relating  to  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps 
so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  dual  compen- 
sation restriction  exemption— their  status  as 
members  of  the  Army  cf  the  United  State.s 
at  the  lime  of  retirement  determines  their 
right  to  come  within  the  exemption  in  view 
of  the  holding  in  Watvian  v.  United  States 
Ct.  01.   No.    189-59,   decided   March    1     1961 
which  ovemiled   Leonard    v.    United   States 
I3«  Ct   CI.  686.  and  Palmer  v.  United  States 
139  Ct   CI    376.  so  that  continuing  member- 
ship  in  a   Reserve   component  is  no   longer 
necessary  f,.r  entitlement  to  the  dual  com- 
pensation exemption,  and  retired  pay  which 
was  dLscontinued    or    reduced    November    1 
im.  under  40  Comp.  Gen.   136  may  be  ad- 
justed administratively  on  authority  of  the 
Waf man  ca.sc  (40  Comp.  Gen.  136;  B-143't60 
Oct    17.    1960;    B-144183,    Oct.    20,    I960-     B- 
144258.  Nov.  25,  1960;  B    126399,  Dec    20    1960 
modified). 

"Willie  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
appointed    a.s    officers    in    the    Army    of    the 
United  states  without  component,  under  the 
«t  of  September  22,  1941.  55  Stat.  129,  were 
panted     the    same    rights,    privileges,    and 
wneflU'  as  members  of  the  Officers'  Reserve 
thorps,  members   who  are   appointed    in    the 
Army   of    the    United    States    without   com- 
ponent under  section   515(h)    of  the  Officer 
Personnel  Act  of   1947  are  entitled  to  those 
benefits  which  accrue  while  serving  on  ac- 
ure  duty  so  that  members  appointed  under 
ine  latter  act,  as  well  as  under  section  5I5g 
Of  the  1947  act  and  37  USC.  232fd).  would 
no    come  within  the  dual  compensation  re- 
striction exemption  in  5  USC.  30r(c)  " 

^en77/n^^  "'"''"  '"  ^'''^^  holding  perma- 
Gen  ^  T  "T"'^  component,  40  Compt. 
Who  ^'  ''"''  ^'  '^^'''  "A  warrant  officer 
"no,  when  retired  as  a  nonregular  member  of 


the  Army,  held  the  permanent  rank  of  chief 
warrant    officer    In    the    Army    Reserve,    al- 
though he  had  never  served  on  active  duty  as 
a  reservist  at  any  time  but  had  served  under 
a   temporary   chief  warrant  officer  appoint- 
ment    authorized     pursuant     to     10    USC 
3448(c)(2)    which    accords   such    temporary 
officers  the  same  benefits  as  members  of  the 
Army  on  active  duty.  Is  regarded  as  receiv- 
ing  the   retired   pay  rights   under    10  U  S  C 
3448   for   Regular   Army  officers   and   U   not 
entitled   to  the   benefits  for  Reserve  officers 
In   5   U.S.C.   30r(c),   so   that   the   holding  in 
Tawcs  V.   United   State.i.   Ct.   CI.  No.   313  58 
jjermittlng  members  of  Reserve  component^ 
to    receive    retired    pay    concurrently    with 
compcn.5atlon  under  the  Federal  Employees- 
Compensation  Act,  Is  not  for  application  and 
o,  P^t'P'^^'"   'nay    not    be   paid   retired   pay 
withheld  while  he  received  compensation  for 
an    injury    under     the    Federal    Employees 
Compensation  Act." 

(Courts— Judgmenu— Res  Judicata-Wat- 
man  case  overruling  Uonard  case  41 
Compt.  Oen.  3,  July  3,  1961)  : 

"An  unvacated  or  unreversed  Judgment 
rendered  against  a  plaintiff  on  the  merits 
of  a  controversy  is  conclusive  as  to  all  mat- 
ters  which  were  decided  and  which  might 
have  been  decided,  and  even  though  In  a 
subsequent  case  Involving  another  pUintiff 
but  similar  Issues,  a  Judgment  Is  rendered 
in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  the  first  Judgment 
is  res  Judicata  so  that  a  claim  by  the  plaintiff 
m  the  first  case,  on  the  basis  of  the  subse- 
quent holding,  must  be  denied 

"Notwithstanding    that    the    decision    in 
Leonard   v.    United   States.    136   Ct    Cl    686 
which  held  that  a  retired  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  was  not  entitled  to  an  ex- 
emption  from   the  dual  compensation  pro- 
visions of  section  212  of  the  Economy  Act.  5 
US.C.  59a,  by  reason  of  former  membership 
in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  was  over- 
ruled   a*    precedent    in    Watman    v.    United 
States.  Ct.  CI.  No.  189-59.  the  Judgment  in 
the  Leonard  case  which  wa«  not  vacated  or 
reversed  is  conclusive  as  to  all  matters  which 
were  raised  or  which  could  have  been  raised 
and.  since  the  statutes  on  which  the  plain- 
tiff in  the  Leonard  case  bases  his  retired  pay 
claim  were  In  existence  when  the  petition 
was  filed  which  resulted  In  the  original  de- 
cision, the  Watman  case  does  not  constitute 
any  authority  for  allowance  of  the  claim  for 
dis.ibility  retired  pay  withheld  during  civil- 
ian emplo>-ment  because  of  the  dual  com- 
pen.sation  restrictions." 

(Research  fellowship  service— Double  com- 
pensation restrictions.  41  Compt.  Gen  6 
July  5,  1961):  "A  research  fellowship  with 
the  National  Cancer  Institute.  Public  Health 
Service,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  provide 
individual  support  for  research  training  In 
the  basic  and  clinical  sciences  in  the  health 
science  fields  with  the  object  of  increasing 
the  number  of  scientists  qualified  to  conduct 
Independent  research,  does  not  involve  a 
status  which  would  come  under  the  statutes 
that  control  the  salaries  and  pay  benefit*  of 
Federal  employees  generally  so  that  a  retired 
Army  officer  in  receipt  of  disability  retire- 
ment pay  who  is  awarded  such  a  fellowship 
dof-s  not.  by  reason  of  the  fellowship,  hold  an 
•office  or  position'  under  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  the  dual  compensation 
restrictions  of  section  212  of  the  Economy 
Act  of  1932.  5  USC.  59a,  and,  therefore,  pay- 
ment of  full  retired  pay  may  be  made." 

(Compensation -Double— Holding  two  of- 
fices- Retired  military  officer  versus  enlisted 
stntus.  41  Compt.  Gen.  533.  Feb.  8,  1962)  • 

"The  correction  of  the  military  records  of 
a  Regular  Army  warrant  officer  retired  for 
length  of  service  to  show  that  he  was  re- 
tired as  an  enlisted  member  and  not  as  a 
warrant  cfficer  so  th;a  his  civilian  employ- 
ment at  the  time  he  was  receiving  retired 
pj'y    is    no    longer   in    contravention    of    the 

f'rVo'^"'^  ""^^  "^  •^"'^•"  3''  ^89*-  '-"s  amended. 
5   L.S.C.  62.   which  exempts  retired  enlisted 
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personnel,  makes  the  removal  of  a  debt 
charge  established  against  the  member  for 
the  total  amount  of  compensation  received 
under  the  civilian  appointment  proper. 

"A  lump-sum  annual  leave  payment  which 
^  due  a  former  civilian  employee  whose 
military  records  were  corrected  to  show  re- 
,hT^*"'  ^«*  R*?ular  Army  enlisted  rather 
than  an  officer  status  so  that  his  civilian 
employment  was  no  longer  contrary  to  the 
dual  office  prohibition  in  the  act  of  July  ii 
1894,  5  U.S.C.  62,  as  amended,  relates  to  the 
leave  accrued  In  connection  with  the  civil- 
ian employment  and  not  to  the  Army  serv- 
ice and.  therefore,  payment  for  the  liunp- 
sum  leave  should  be  made  from  funds 
normally  used  for  such  payment*  upon 
termination  of  civilian  employment,  rather 
from  funds  available  for  amounts  due  as  a 
[fl"i.'  Of  correction  of  records  under  10 
U.b.C.  1552(c) . 

••Although  the  correction  of  the  military 
llf?I^  ?^  ?  Regular  Army  warrant  officer 
retired  for  length  of  service  to  show  that 
the  member  was  retired  In  an  enlisted  rather 
than  officer  status  removed  the  members 
civilian  employment  from  the  operaUon  of 
i,  ,on?'  '^^'^  prohibition  In  the  act  of  July 
31.  1894,  5  U.S.C.  62,  as  amended,  the  mem- 
lll^S^  status— by  reason  of  receipt  of 

retired  pay  for  or  on  account  of  services  as 
a  comjnissloned  officer,'  and  retirement  and 

t^  ?.  fl"^^^'^  P^y  ""**"  ">e  law»  relating 
to  enlisted  men— brings  into  question  the  ap! 
plication  of  the  double  compensation  re- 
^f  ^l?^  iV^^'°"  2^2  of  the  Economy  Act 
of  1932.  5  U.S.C.  69a.  and  since  a  caae  in- 
volving a  Similar  reUred  status  is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Court  of  Claims,  no  determination 
as  to  the  applicability  of  section  212  will  be 
made." 


3.  Legislation  proposing  reforms  {action 
thereon  as  indicated) 
.      (85th  Cong.) 

Q  ^Q^B*^*^^•  "^"^y  ^'^y  request);  January 
9^958  (Armed  Services)  :  Exempts  a  retired 
officer  of  the  armed  services.  Coast  and  Ge- 
odetic Survey,  and  Public  Health  Services 
Who  serves  as  the  manager-custodian  of  the 
Japan  Locker  Fund  from  the  dual-compensa- 
tion restrictions  of  present  law  for  5  years  of 
such  service.  /  o^o  ui 

H.R.  4€7.  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi:  Jan- 
uary 3.  1957  (Post  Office  and  Civil  Service)  • 
Limits  officers  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
have  been  retired  for  disability  incurred  in 
line  of  duty  and  who  l.old  civilian  office  or 
emploj-ment  with  the  United  States  to  re- 
tired pay  and  civilian  pay  totaling  $6,000 
(amending U.S.C.  5:59a].  <»".wu 

HJl.  1943.  Mr.  Hosmer;  January  5  1957 
(Post  Office  and  Civil  Service)  :  Repeals  the 
dual  employment  statute  and  amends  the 
dual  compensation  statute  providing  that 
certiun  exceptions  may  be  authorized  under 
the  regulations  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission whenever  such  exceptions  are  war- 
ranted on  the  basis  of  Government  employ 
needs.  ■' 

H.R.  11744.  Mr.    Hosmer:    March    28     1958 
(Post  Office  and  Civil  Service)  :  Repeals  the 
dual  compensation  statute.     Authorizes  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  make  exceptions 
under  certain  conditions,  to  the  provisions  of 
the    law    which    limit    to    $10,000    the    total 
annual  compensation  and  retired  pay  that  a 
retired   officer  occupying  a  civilian  office   or 
position  with  the  Government  mav  receive 
Directs  the  Commission   to  issue  standards 
and   regulations   governing   such   exceptions 
and  to  include  in  its  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress a  statement  on  the  use  of  this  authority 
I  repealing     U.S.C.     5:62:     amending     USC 
5:59a(b)|.  ^ 

(86th  Cong  ) 
S.  771.  Mr.  Sparkman;  January  29  1959 
(Post  Office  and  Civil  Service)  :  Limits  officers 
of  the  uniformed  services  who  have  been  re- 
tired for  disability  Incurred  in  line  of  duty 
.ind  who  hold  civilian  office  or  employment 
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with  the  United  States  to  retired  pay  and 
civilian  pay  totaling  $6,000  or  hla  election 
of  either.  If  retired  pay  exceeds  such  figure 

S.  1166.  Messrs.  Sparkman  and  Hill;  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1959  (Armed  Services):  Authorizes 
certain  commissioned  officers  to  receive  up 
to  $3,000  per  annum  In  retired  pay  plus  the 
full  salary  of  any  civilian  officer  or  position 
under  the  US.  Government  or  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H  R.  522.  Mr.  Hosmkr;  January  7.  1959 
(Post  Office  and  Civil  Service):  Repeals  the 
dual  compensation  statute.  Authorizes  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  make  exceptions, 
under  certain  conditions  to  the  provisions 
of  the  law  which  limit  to  $10,000  the  total 
annual  compensation  and  retired  pay  that 
a  retired  officer  occupying  a  civilian  office  or 
position  with  the  Government  may  receive. 
Directs  the  Commission  to  Issue  standards 
and  regulations  governing  such  exceptions 
and  to  Include  In  Its  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress a  statement  on  the  use  of  this  authority 
(repealing  U.S.C.  5:  62;  amending  U.S.C. 
5    59a ( b )  I . 

H.R.  657.  Mr  Smith  of  Mississippi;  Janu- 
ary 7.  1959  (Post  Office  and  Civil  Service): 
Limits  officers  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
have  been  retired  for  disability  Incurred  In 
line  of  duty  and  who  hold  civilian  office  or 
employment  with  the  United  States  to  re- 
tired pay  and  civilian  pay  totaling  $6,000 
[amending  U.S.C.  5:59a]. 

H.R.  5080.  Mr.  Rains;  February  26.  1959 
(Post  Office  and  Civil  Service):  Authorizes 
certain  commissioned  officers  to  receive  up 
to  $3,000  per  annum  In  retired  pay  plus  the 
full  salary  of  any  civilian  officer  or  position 
under  the  U.S.  Government  or  the  municipal 
government   of    the  District   of  Columbia. 

HR  5195.  Mr  Foley;  March  3.  1959  (Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service)  :  Exempts  from  the 
dual  compensation  provisions  of  Federal  em- 
ployment retired  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  not  on  active  duty  (amending 
use.  5:62|. 

(87th  Cong  ) 

S.  3780  Mr.  Javits:  October  3.  1962  (Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service)  : 

Dual  Compensation  Act  Clarifies  the  law 
relating  to  the  employment  of  civilians  In 
more  than  one  position  and  the  civilian 
employment  of  retired  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services.  Provides  that  the  retired 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  shall  receive 
the  full  salary  of  any  civilian  office  which  he 
holds,  but,  during  the  period  he  holds  such 
office  his  retired  pay  shall  be  reduced  to  an 
annual  rate  of  $2,000  plus  one-half  of  the 
remainder.  If  any.  Provides  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  retirement  pay  shall  not  apply  If 
retirement  was  ( 1 )  based  on  disability  In- 
curred In  combat  or  in  the  line  of  duty  dur- 
ing war.  or  (2)  based  on  less  than  6  years  of 
continuous  full-time  active  service,  or  (3)  to 
employment  of  a  retired  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  on  a  temporary,  part-time,  or 
Intermittent  basis  for  the  first  30  days  of 
such  employment.  Further  provides  that  ex- 
ceptions to  the  restrictions  on  retirement 
pay  may  be  prescribed  by  the  President  on 
the  basis  of  special  Government  needs  which 
cannot  otherwlr©  be  readily  met. 

Prohibits  dual  compensation  for  more  than 
one  civilian  office  for  more  than  40  hours 
work  m  any  1  week  except  as  authorized  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  on  determina- 
tion that  services  cannot  otherwise  be  readily 
obtained.  These  provisions  do  not  apply  to 
compensation  on  a  when-actually-employed 
basis  received  from  more  than  one  consul- 
tant or  expert  position,  as  long  as  such  dual 
compensation  Is  not  received  for  the  same 
hours  of  the  same  day.  and  certain  oth-r 
specified  exceptions  covering  compensation 
received  by  District  of  Columbia  teachers, 
school  officials,  and  custodial  employees,  cer- 
tain Weather  Bureau  employees,  and  others 
H  R.  308.  Mr  Bennett  of  Florida:  January 
3,  1961  (Education  and  Labor):  Permits  re- 
tired personnel   of  the  military   services   to 
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receive  pay  for  Federal  civilian  employment 
without  loss  of  retirement  pay. 

H  R  974  Mr  Hosmeb;  January  3.  1961 
(Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service)  :  Repeals  the 
dual  compensation  statute  Authorizes  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  make  exceptions, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  the  provisions 
of  the  law  which  limit  to  $10,000  the  total 
annual  compensation  and  retired  pay  that  a 
retired  officer  occupying  a  civilian  office  or 
position  with  the  Government  may  receive. 
Directs  the  Commission  to  issue  standards 
and  regulations  governing  such  exceptions 
and  to  Include  In  Its  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress a  .st.Ttement  on  the  use  of  this  authority 
(repealing  U.S.C.  5:62;  amending  USC. 
5:59a(b)  ) . 

H.R  6637  Mr  St  Germain;  April  25.  1961 
(Post  Office  and  Civil  Service):  Permits  re- 
tired warrant,  chief  warrant,  and  commis- 
sioned warrant  officers  to  hold  other  compen- 
sated public  positions  or  offices. 

HR  12721  Mr.  Murray;  July  30.  1962 
(Post  Office  and  Civil  Service)  :  Ehial  Com- 
pensation Act:  Clarifies  the  law  relating  to 
the  employment  of  civilians  in  more  than 
one  position  and  the  civilian  employment 
of  retired  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices Provides  that  the  retired  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  shall  receive  the  full  sal- 
ary of  any  civilian  office  which  he  holds  but. 
during  the  period  he  holds  such  office  his 
retired  pay  shall  be  reduced  to  an  annual 
rate  of  $2,000  plus  one-half  the  remainder.  If 
any.  Provides  that  the  reduction  In  retire- 
ment pay  shall  not  apply  If  retirement  was 
(1 )  based  on  disability  incurred  In  combat  or 
In  the  line  of  duty  during  war,  or  (2)  based 
on  less  than  6  years  of  continuous  fuUtlme 
active  service,  or  (3)  to  employment  of  a 
retired  member  of  a  uniformed  service  on  a 
temporary,  part-time,  or  Intermittent  basis 
for  the  first  30  days  of  such  employment 
Further  provides  that  exceptions  to  the  re- 
strictions on  retirement  pay  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  President  on  the  basis  of 
special  Government  needs  which  cannot 
otherwise  be  readily  met. 

Prohibits  dual  compensation  for  more 
than  one  civilian  office  for  more  than  40 
hours  work  In  any  1  week  except  as  author- 
ized by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  on  de- 
termination that  services  cannot  otherwise 
be  readily  otnalned  These  provisions  do  not 
apply  to  compensation  on  a  when  actually 
employed  basis  received  from  more  than  one 
consultant  or  expert  position,  as  long  as  such 
dual  compensation  Is  not  received  for  the 
same  hours  of  the  same  day,  and  certain 
other  specified  exceptions  covering  compen- 
sation received  by  District  of  Columbia 
teachers,  school  officials,  and  custodial  em- 
ployees, certain  Weather  Bureau  employees, 
and  others. 

(88th  Cong  through  April  11.  1963.  only) 
H  R  3816  Mr.  Hosmer;  February  14.  1963 
(Post  Office  and  Civil  Service)  :  Repeals  the 
dual  employment  statute  Authorizes  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  make  excep- 
tions, under  certain  conditions,  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  which  limit  to  $10,000  the 
total  annual  compensation  and  retired  pay 
that  a  retired  officer  occupying  a  civilian  of- 
fice or  position  with  the  Government  may 
receive  Directs  the  Commission  to  issue 
standards  and  regulations  governing  such 
exceptions  and  to  Include  In  Its  annual  re- 
port to  Congress  a  statement  on  the  use  of 
this  authority  (repealing  USC  5:62;  amend- 
ing use    5:59a(b)  j. 

XI.  the  SOLUTION,   196:1 

To  date  during  the  88th  Congress,  H  R. 
3816  is  the  only  bill  which  has  been  offered 
as  a  solution  for  the  problems  and  difficulties 
outlined.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  administra- 
tion may  conclude  Its  deliberations  on  pos- 
sible alternatives  In  order  that  the  Issue  may 
be  considered  by  the  Congress  over  the  full 
spectrum  of  investigation  It  deserves. 


The  text  of  H  R  3816  is  as  follows 
•Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  ttou», 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State^^ 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  k,JI,  ' 
212(b)  of  the  Act  of  June  30.  1932  ( 47  stf ? 
406).  a«  amended  (5  USC.  59a(b))  u  ,„ J 
ther  amended  by  Inserting  Immedlatelv  Z' 
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fore     the     period    at     the    end    thereof    th. 
following:   •:   And  prot-ided  further   That  ^ 
ceptions  to  the  provisions  of  this  section 


following:   •:  And  proi-ided  further   That 
ceptions  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  mB» 
be    authorized    by    the    United    States   C-w, 
Service    Commission    whenever    such   excen 
tlons  are  warranted  on  the  basis  of  Covert' 
ment    needs       The    Commission    shall    issul 
standards  and  regulations  governing  such  ex 
ceptions,  which  may  permit  such  exceptlori 
to  be  made  by  a  certificate  of  the  appointing 
officer  for  not  more  than  thirty  days  in  caJ 
of  emergency,  and  shall  Include  In  It*  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  a  statement  on  the  u«e 
of  this  authority.    In  authorizing  such  excen 
tlons  the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  iflvf 
consideration  to  such  factors  as  ( l )  occupa 
tlonal   shortages,    (2)    emergency  condition! 
when  such  employment  Is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  life  or  property,  or  (3)   hlghlv 
specialized  requirement*  for  unique  or  un 
common  positions'. 

•  Sec.  2  The  following  provisions  of  law 
are  repealed : 

"(1)  Section  1763  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States,  as  amended  (5  USC 
58) . 

"(2)  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  May  lo  1919 
as  amended  (39  Stat.  120;   5  USC    59). 

"(3)    The  portion  of  section  6  of  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1926.  as  amended,  which  follows 
■page  1106'  through    page  582'  (43  Stat   1108 
5  use    60). 

"(4)  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  October  6  1917 
(40  Stat.  384;   5  USC.  61). 

••(5)  The  paragraph  which  begins  Section 
six"  on  page  823  of  volume  40  of  the  United 
States  Statutes  at  Large   (5  USC    61) 

(6)  The  paragraph  which  begins  Section 
6'  on  page  1017  of  volume  41  of  the  United 
States  Statutes  at  Large  (5  US  C.  61). 

"(7)  The  second  sentence  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  July  31.  1894.  as  amended  (28  Stat 
205;  5  use   62). 

■•(8)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  June  3.  18»6 
(29  Stat   235;  5  USC.  63). 

"(9)  The  proviso  in  the  paragraph  under 
the  heading  'bureau  or  the  budget'  on  page 
373  of  volume  42  of  the  United  States  SUt- 
utes  at  Large   (5  U.S.C.  64) 

•Sec  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  which 
begins  more  than  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Here  Is  what  H.R.  3816  seeks  to  accom- 
plish; 

It  amends  the  statute  (5  USC  69ai  pro- 
hibiting retired  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  from  receiving  retired  pay  when  accu- 
pying  a  civilian  office  or  position,  appointive 
or  elective.  If  retired  pay  plus  the  annua! 
compensation  of  their  civilian  office  or  posi- 
tion exceeds  $10,000  per  annum,  by  adding 
another  proviso  to  subsection  59a(b)  Sub- 
section 69a(b)  already  excepts  from  the  stat- 
ute persons  whose  retired  pay  plus  civilian 
pay.  amounts  to  less  than  $10,030  and  to  reg- 
ular or  emergency  commissioned  officers  re- 
tired for  disability  incurred  In  combat  or 
caused  by  an  Instrumentality  of  war  and  in- 
curred In  line  of  duty  during  war  The  bill 
would  add  a  new  proviso  which  would  permit 
the  Civil  .Service  Commission  to  authorise 
further  exceptions  when  warranted  based 
upon  Government  needs.  The  Commission 
would  be  required  to  issue  standards  for  such 
exceptions,  based  on  such  factors  as  ( 1 1  oc- 
cupational shortages.  (2)  emergency  condi- 
tions when  employment  Is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  life  or  property,  an('  (3i  highly 
specialized  requirements  for  unique  or  un- 
common positions  Civil  service  regulations 
could  also  permit  appointing  officers  to  make 
30-day  exceptions  by  certificate      The  Com- 


g^mion  would  be  required  to  report  the  use 
of  thla  authority  to  CongresB  in  Its  annual 
report. 

The  bill  also  specifically  repeals  the  double 
ooinpensatlon  and  dual  employment  laws  (6 
UJ5.C,  68,  62)  now  applicable  to  everyone  In 
federal  employment  together  with  the  ex- 
ertions thereto  as  follows: 

1.  Revised  Statutes  1763  as  amended  (5 
U.8.C.  68).  which  provides  that  no  appropri- 
ated funds  shall  be  available  for  payment  to 
fjij  person  receiving  more  than  one  salary 
vben  the  combined  amount  of  such  salaries 
exceeds  $2,000  per  annum. 

2.  Section  6.  act  of  May  10,  1916.  as 
amended  (39  Stat.  120;  5  U.S.C.  59),  which 
excepts  from  the  provisions  of  section  58, 
supra,  retired  officers  or  enlisted  men  of  the 
Anny.  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard 
and  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
organized  mllltla  and  naval  mllltla  in  the 
several  States,  territories,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

3.  The  portion  of  section  6  of  the  act  of 
March  3.  1W5.  as  amended,  which  follows 
page  1106  through  page  582   (43  Stat.  1108; 

5  X3B.C.  60).  which  excepts  from  the  double 
lalary  provisions  of  section  58,  supra,  addi- 
tional aalary  paid  to  employees  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  who  perform  special  functions 
for  the  performance  of  which  funds  have 
been  entrusted  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
Trust  Fund  Board,  or  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, or  In  connection  with  cooperative 
undertakings.  In  which  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress is  engaged. 

4.  Section  9  of  the  act  of  October  6,  1917 
(40  SUt.  384;  5  U.S.C.  61),  which  provides 
that  section  58,  supra,  shall  not  apply  to 
District  of  Columbia  public  school  teachers 
when  employed  by  any  of  the  executive  de- 
partmenu  or  Independent  establishments 
of  the  United  States  or  to  such  teachers  who 
are  also  employed  as  teachers  of  night  schools 
and  vacation  schools,  nor  to  employees  of  the 
rhool  garden  department  of  the  District  of 
C!olumbla  public  schools,  nor  to  employees 
of  the  community  center  department  (see 
Item  5,  below)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
public  schools.  Note  that  these  provisions 
are  also  set  out  In  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
19«1  edition,  section  31-631  and  that  the  act 
of  July  1,  1942.  56  Stat.  467,  chapter  467, 
brought  school  custodial  employees,  when 
performing  required  work  in  school  buildings 
when  the  school  buildings  are  used  for  non- 
recreational  official  purposes  of  any  Federal 
agency  or  department  of  the  District  of 
(^lumbla  other  than  the  Board  of  Education, 
under  the  exception  to  section  58,  supra. 
These  sections  would  undoubtedly  be  re- 
pealed, at  least  by  Implication  by  the  repeals 
in  Item  1  and  in  this  item  4. 

5.  The  paragraph  which  begins  "section 
six"  on  page  823  of  volume  40  of  the  U.S. 
Statutes  at  Large  (5  USC.  61),  which  is  the 
section  excepting  from  section  58,  supra,  the 
employees  of  the  community  center  depart- 
ment of  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  see  Item  4,  supra. 

6  The  paragraph  which  begins  "Section  6" 
on  page  1017  of  volume  41  of  the  U.S.  SUt- 
utes  at  Large  (5  U.S.C.  61)  which  Is  the  sec- 
Uon  excepting  from  secUon  58.  supra,  the 
employees  of  the  school  garden  department 
of  the  public  schools,  see  Item  4,  supra. 

7.  The  second  sentence  of  section  2  of  the 
»ct  <rf  July  31.   1894.  as  amended   (28  Stat, 

\^  '  ^^^-  ®^^'  '*'»^lch  prohibits  a  person, 
who  holds  an  office  the  annual  compensation 
or  lalary  of  which  is  $2,600  or  more,  from 
being  appointed  to  or  holding  any  other  of- 
floe  to  which  compensation  is  attached  un- 
less specially  authorized  by  law.  Excepts  re- 
tired officers  of  the  Armed  Forces,  when 
elected  to  or  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
public  office.  Also  it  excepts  retired  enlisted 
nifn  of  the  Armed  Forces,  retired  for  any 
cause,  and  retired  officers  thereof,  retired  for 
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battle  injuries  ca-  for  injuries  or  incapacity 
incurred  in  line  of  duty. 

8.  Section  7  of  the  act  of  June  3,  1896  (29 
Stat.  235;  5  U.S.C.  63)  which  is  the  section 
excepting,  from  section  62,  item  7,  supra, 
retired  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  em- 
ployed by  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army 
In  connection  with  the  Improvement  of 
rivers  and  harbors. 

9.  The  proviso  in  the  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "Bureau  of  the  Budget"  on  page 
373  of  volume  42  of  the  United  States  Stat- 
utes at  Large  (5  U.S.C.  64)  which  is  the  sec- 
tion excepting  from  section  62,  item  7,  supra, 
retired  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  may 
be  appointed  to  offices  created  by  the  Budget 
and  Accoxmting  Act  of  1921,  42  Stat.  22. 
section  207  which  created  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  the  Treasury  Department  and  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  a  Director  and 
Assistant  Director. 

The  intention  of  the  foregoing  appears  to 
be  to  repeal  the  double  compensation  and 
dual  office  holding  acta  (6  UJ3  C.  58  and 
62)  and  the  exceptions  thereto.  Presimia- 
bly,  any  exceptions  to  those  two  acts,  not 
specifically  listed,  supra,  such  as  5  U.S.C.  64a 
and  others,  if  they  exist,  would  be  repealed 
by  Implication. 

The  bill,  by  its  terms,  would  be  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month 
beginning  more  than  30  days  after  date  of 
enactment. 
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MARSHAKS    ASSESSMENT    OP 
RUSSIAN  SCIENCE 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  article  by  Rob- 
ert E.  Marshak,  entitled  "Reexamining 
the  Soviet  Scientific  Challenge." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  honor  to  have  as  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents a  dist-"Tuished  scientist.  He  is  Dr. 
Robert  E  .larshak,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy 
of  the  University  of  Rochester,  New 
York. 

Dr.  Marshak  is  eminently  respected 
for  his  scientific  aptitude  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  physics.  Further,  his  diplomat- 
ic abilities  have  led  to  his  selection  for 
trips  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  areas 
of  the  world,  there  to  meet  with  fellow 
scientists  for  discussions  of  common  con- 
cern. Dr.  Marshak  has  worked  for  many 
years  to  promote  the  international  ex- 
change of  nonclassified  scientific  infor- 
mation. 

In  fact,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  in- 
form my  colleagues  on  this  occasion  of 
Dr.  Marshak  s  recent  naming  as  chair- 
man of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  Advisory  Committee  for  Eastern 
Europe.  This  group  has  among  its  re- 
sponsibilities the  negotiation  of  scientific 
exchanges  between  the  United  States 
and  Russian  and  Eastern  European  bloc 
nations.  The  Committee  works  in  con- 
junction with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State. 

The  April  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Atomic  Scientists  contains  an  article  by 
Dr.  Marshak  that  is  deserving  of  the 
reading  of  all  of  us  who  legislate  in  the 
tense  context  of  the  cold  war.  In  "Fle- 
examining  the  Soviet  Scientific  Chal- 
lenge," Dr.  Marshak  explores  the  vital 


distinctions  between  scientific  communi- 
ties operating  in  "open"  and  "closed" 
societies.  He  also  brings  some  overdue 
definition  to  problems  of  our  own  coun- 
try which  tend  to  inhibit,  rather  than 
encourage,  the  extension  of  the  frontiers 
of  scientific  knowledge. 
The  article  follows: 

Reexamining  the  Soviet  SciENTinc 
Challenge 
(By  Robert  E.  Marshak) 
On  October  4,  1957,  the  U.S.SJI.  hurled 
its  first  sputnik  Into  outer  space.  Since 
then,  the  Soviet  Union  has  orbited  the  first 
astronaut  around  the  earth,  tested  nuclear 
weapons  of  novel  and  advanced  design,  and 
performed  a  significant  experiment  on  con- 
trolled thermonuclear  reactions.  This  was 
heady  wine  for  the  Russians  and  led  them  to 
proclaim  at  the  22d  Commxmlst  Party  Con- 
gress In  November  1961:  "It  is  a  point  of 
honor  for  Soviet  scientists  to  consolidate 
the  advanced  branches  of  knowledge  and  to 
take  a  leading  role  In  world  science  in  aU 
the  key  fields."  Does  this  mean  that  the 
UB.S.R.  has  already  achieved  a  decisive  sci- 
entific and  technological  supremacy  and  that 
we  should  retire  gracefully  from  the  com- 
petition with  all  the  consequences  this 
would  entail? 

To  begin  with.  I  should  like  to  note  a  com- 
pletely different  type  of  statistic.  Measur- 
ing time  from  the  first  sputnik — a  new  ref- 
erence point — six  sets  of  Nobel  prizes  have 
been  awarded  for  dlsUngulshed  research  in 
physics,  chemistry,  and  medicine.  Of  these 
18  prizes,  11  have  been  won  either  In  whole 
or  In  part  by  Americans  and  two  have  been 
won  by  Russians.  The  Nobel  prizes  are 
awarded  for  outstanding  discoveries  In  pure 
science:  If  these  prizes  are  taken  as  a  meas- 
ure of  scientific  achievement,  the  United 
States  Is  far  In  the  lead.  I  do  not  personally 
give  great  weight  to  these  numbers  but  I 
would  put  this  evidence  on  a  par  with  draw- 
ing conclusions  about  the  total  spectrum  of 
Soviet  applied  science  from  Its  space  suc- 
cesses. 

Let  us  now  pose  our  general  question  In 
the  form  of  several  related  questions.  Is 
the  Soviet  Union  ahead  of  the  United  States 
In  applied  science  at  the  present  time  cm-  will 
It  soon  forge  ahead?  Is  the  United  States 
ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  pure  science 
at  the  present  time  and.  If  so,  will  the 
U.S.S.R.  soon  catch  up?  Is  It  possible  to 
do  an  excellent  Job  In  applied  science  and  a 
poor  Job  In  pure  science  or  conversely?  If 
so,  what  relationship  does  this  have  to  the 
structure  of  American  and  Soviet  societies 
and  the  Ideological  conflict  between  the  two? 
On  the  political  level,  the  United  Stetes  Is 
an  open  and  reasonably  democratic  society 
In  contrast  to  the  Soviet  Union  which  Is  a 
closed  and  totalitarian  society  (less  closed 
and  less  totalitarian  than  under  Stalin  but 
still  in  essence  a  dictatorship  with  firm  con- 
trols over  Its  citizens).  On  the  economic 
level,  the  United  States  provides  wide  lati- 
tude for  free  enterprise  and  Individual  Initia- 
tive, whereas  In  the  Soviet  Union  all  the 
means  of  production  are  In  the  hands  of  the 
Government  and  teamwork  Is  encouraged 
and  rewarded.  In  other  words,  the  struc- 
ture of  society  In  the  United  States  Is  char- 
acterized by  openness,  freedom,  and  lack  of 
central  control,  whereas  constraint,  coordi- 
nation, and  central  direction  are  some  of  the 
qualities  which  describe  Soviet  scxilety. 

At  this  point  we  must  distinguish  between 
pure  and  applied  science.  Warren  Weaver  in 
a  1960  essay  entitled  "A  Great  Age  for  Sci- 
ence" tells  us  that  pure  science  "Is  not  tech- 
nology. It  Is  not  gadgetry,  It  Is  not  some  mys- 
terious cult.  It  Is  not  a  great  mechanical 
monster.  Science  Is  an  adventure  of  the 
human  spirit;  It  Is  an  essentially  artistic 
enterprise,  stimulated  largely  by  curiosity, 
served  largely  by  disciplined  Imagination,  and 
based  largely  on  faith  in  the  reasonableness. 
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order,  and  b«*uty  cd  th«  unlvers«  of  which 
man  is  a  part."  This  characterization  is  a 
bit  flowery  and  would  smack  of  "hourgeoU 
Idealism"  to  some  of  my  Soviet  colleagues. 
But  It  correctly  emphaslaee  that  a  pure  scien- 
tist derives  hU  chief  satisfaction  from  fash- 
ioning a  new  piece  of  knowledge  Just  as  an 
artist  derives  his  greatest  pleasure  from  carv- 
ing a  new  piece  of  sculpture.  The  pure  scien- 
tist should  have  complete  freedom  both  to 
choose  the  subject  matter  of  his  Investiga- 
tions and  to  draw  the  conclusions  to  which 
they  lead,  consistent  with  the  laws  of  logic 
and  nature. 

The  situation  Ls  different  In  applied  sci- 
ence. The  applied  scientist  has  a  prac Ucal 
goal  Ln  mind  and  attempts  to  enlarge  exist- 
ing scientific  knowledge  in  rather  well-de- 
fined ways  to  achieve  this  specified  human 
purpose;  usually  the  purpose  encompasses 
the  creation  of  new  materUls.  devices,  sys- 
tems, methods,  or  processes.  In  other  words. 
applied  science  comprise*  the  technological 
applicaUons  of  newly  dUcovered  scientific 
knowledge,  f  It  Is  a  truism  that  applied  scl- 
entlsU  may  create  new  knowledge  and  that 
pure  scientists,  motivated  solely  by  curloalty. 
may  make  revolutionary  discoveries  of  the 
greatest  poaslble  practical  application.  But 
the  point  Is  that  applying  science  to  satisfy 
mans  needs  automatically  Involves  the  so- 
ciety in  which  this  work  is  done  and  society 
may  be  expected  to  call  the  tune.  It  U  not 
surprising  that  the  conditions  most  condu- 
cive to  pure  science  may  differ  from  th<3ee 
most  beneficial  for  applied  science. 

The  emphasis  on  private  initiative  which 
characterize  the  American  way  of  life  provide 
a  very  favorable  climate  for  basic  research 
In  the  field  of  pure  science,  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  researcher  should  be  maxi- 
mized and  conformity.  In  the  sense  of  ex- 
ternal constraint  and  control,  should  be  mini- 
mized The  pure  scientist  should  not  even 
be  expected  to  contribute  to  the  attainment 
of  well  defined  goals  of  the  State.  As  Jerome 
Wlesner,  the  chief  coordinator  of  science  in 
the  US  Government  has  said:  "My  Job  is  to 
keep  scientific  anarchy  working  well  enough 
so  that  people  will  not  try  to  change  it  and 
create  a  massive  department  of  science  " 

But  the  government  control  and  central 
dlrecUon  which  characterize  the  Soviet  way 
of  life  can  be  very  effecUve  in  achieving 
certain  well  defined  objectives  of  the  nation. 
Once  the  basic  knowledge  has  been  created 
and  a  practical  goal  established,  a  highly 
organized  team  undertaking  In  applied  sci- 
ence becomes  both  feasible  and  most  likely 
to  succeed.  Indeed,  from  the  vanUge  point 
of  the  chief  coordinator  of  science  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  M.  D  Keldysh.  president  of  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences,  there  is  not 
much  room  for  pure  science  as  an  end  In 
Itself.  According  to  Academician  Keldysh. 
'It  would  appear  to  be  advisable  to  increase 
the  share  of  aUocatlons  for  scientific  research 
and  experimental  design  In  proporUon  to  the 
economic  effect  derived  from  the  results  of 
this  work." 

We  thus  have  an  Interesting  contrast.  On 
the  one  hand  we  have  the  chaos  In  the  United 
States  which  U  ideal  for  pure  sclent. fie  en- 
deavor and  which  must  serve  as  the  starting 
point  for  the  organization  and  control  which 
are  necessary  to  achieve  national  objectives 
m  applied  science.  On  the  other  hand  we 
have  the  cenUal  control  of  the  Soviet  system 
which  readily  handles  national  objectives  in 
applied  science  but  which  must  be  loosened 
up  to  provide  the  proper  conditions  for  pure 
scientific  work.  The  questions  we  have  raised 
may  therefore  t»e  rephrased.  We  expect  the 
Russians  to  do  well  in  applied  science  because 
they  can  readily  set  national  objectives  and 
mobilize  the  resources  to  attain  them.  Is 
this  true  and  to  what  extent  may  we  expect 
the  Russians  to  make  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  pure  science?  Conversely,  we  expect 
Americans  to  excel  in  pure  science  because 
of  their  Independence  and  traditional  free- 


dom of  thought.  Is  this  true?  To  what  ex- 
tent may  we  expect  Individual  American 
scientists  and  engineers  to  Join  into  taams 
which  can  be  assigned  well-defined  goals  In 
applied  science. 

SOVIKr     STaXNCTHS     AND    POTTNTIAl. 

Soviet  space  trltunphs  are  due  to  an  early 
and  precise  delineation  of  a  major  national 
goal  In  applied  science  and  a  most  detailed 
and  deliberate  organization  of  the  where- 
withal to  achieve  It  When  I  was  In  Poland 
last  July,  I  was  told  that  the  Russians  have 
offered  the  Poles  the  option  of  taking  over  the 
manufacture  of  Van  de  Graaff  accelerators  for 
the  entire  Eastern  bloc  because  the  institute 
formerly  assigned  this  task  is  now  heavily 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  space  equip- 
ment. Russian  colleagues  in  other  fields  of 
science  constantly  refer  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  Soviet  space  program  drains  of! 
funds  and  personnel  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  allotted  to  their  programs  The 
slnglemlndedne«8  with  which  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment Is  approaching  the  space  race  is 
truly  Impressive. 

Indeed,  we  must  reckon  with  other  well- 
denned  national  gnals  In  applied  science 
which  the  Soviets  have  set  fur  themselves 
during  the  next  decade  Apart  from  con- 
structing spaceships  which  will  enable  men 
to  penetrate  Into  outer  space,  they  propose 
to  achieve  the  electrification  of  the  entire 
country,  comprehensively  mechanise  and 
automate  production,  develop  methtxls  of 
direct  conversion  of  thermal,  nuclear,  chem- 
ical, and  solar  energy  Into  electrical  power, 
and  solve  the  problem  related  to  the  control 
of  thermonuclear  reactions — and  these  are 
only  a  small  part  of  their  master  blueprint 
for  applied  science  It  Is  recognized  that 
some  of  these  goals  are  short  range  and  may 
actually  be  reached  during  the  next  decade 
while  others  are  long  range  and  may  only 
attain  preliminary  design  stages.  Coordina- 
tion of  science  and  technology  U  to  be  ex- 
pedited by  official  councils  consisting  of 
scientists,  engineers,  and  Industrial  leaders 
and  further  encouraged  by  the  public  press, 
scientific  and  engineering  societies,  and  prize 
competitions.  (More  than  a  year  ago.  a  new 
and  all-embracing  state  committee  on  the 
coordination  of  research  and  development 
was  set  up  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  express 
purpose  of  developing  plans  for  achieving 
state  goals  In  applied  science  ) 

The  Soviet  Union  has  also  taken  necessary 
steps  to  increase  the  chances  of  success  for 
these  ambltlotis  plans  It  Is  stepping  up  the 
training  of  engineers  (which  already  exceeds 
125,000  per  year  and  is  three  times  as  many 
as  in  the  United  States  i.  increasing  the  out- 
put of  Industrial  technicians  and  aids  (which 
is  approaching  the  quarter-million  mark  per 
annum  and  Is  probably  five  times  as  high 
as  In  the  United  StatesK  coordinating  the 
theoretical  and  experimental  aspects  of  scien- 
tific and  engineering  training,  and  in  gen- 
eral raising  educational  standards  More- 
over, the  Soviet  state  can  set  enrollment 
quotas  for  each  level  of  education  and  In- 
crease or  decrease  the  fiow  of  certain  t\-pe8 
of  scientific  and  engineering  manpower  In 
accordance  with  Us  master  plan.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Soviet  educational  system  is 
well  designed  to  train  specialists  who  con- 
tribute effectively  In  applied  science.  This 
concentration  of  effort  on  applied  science 
constitutes  a  tremendous  challenge  and  is 
bound  to  lead  to  additional  breakthroughs 
in  some  of  the  areas  on  which  the  Soviet 
state  has  focused  Its  attention. 

puRsurr  or  pt'xe  scienci 
At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  is  es- 
tablishing more  favorable  conditions  for  the 
pursuit  of  pure  science  The  draft  program 
of  the  22d  Congress  of  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nist Party  recognizes  that  a  •high  level  of 
development  in  mathematics,  physics,  chem- 
istry, and  biology  Is  a  necessary  condition 
for    the    advancement    and    effecUveness    of 


technical,  medical,  agricultural,  and  oth^ 
sciences."  The  Soviet  Union  Implement*  this 
statement  of  principle  by  providing  ittn 
Instailatloos  needed  for  such  a  ptire  sclene* 
as  high  energy  physics  and  by  suppoctUis 
such  basic  studies  as  those  on  the  orlgiQ  q( 
life,  metabolism,  and  heredity.  Indeed,  aiiy^ 
Stallns  death,  many  of  the  condltlon«  q^ 
scientific  freedom  which  are  lndispea«abl« 
for  carrying  on  basic  research  have  been 
established  again  to  a  considerable  ext«it. 
It  appears  that  the  individual  research  ptt- 
son  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  now  relaUvely 
free  to  choose  the  subject  matter  of  hit 
Dwn  research  although  the  strong  emphasu 
oii  practical  applications  to  achieve  stsu 
K jal.s  may  sometimes  Interfere  with  this  frw- 
dom.  In  addition,  the  Soviet  research  person 
In  pure  science  can  usually — but  not  al- 
ways — draw  the  conclusions  to  which  his  in. 
vestlgatlons  lead  without  subjecting  them  to 
the  requirements  of  some  nonsclentlflc  au- 
thority. 

The  situation  In  the  last  respect  Is  par- 
ticularly unpredictable  In  the  biological  k!- 
euces.  There  Is  always  the  possibility  that 
a  powerfully  placed  and  devout  Communlit 
like  Lysenko  will  attempt  to  Impoee  an  extra- 
sclentlftc  conformity  on  his  scientific  col- 
leagues. This  Is  done  in  two  steps:  first,  i 
potential  Lysenko  argues  that  the  philo- 
sophical dogma  of  the  Soviet  state — dialecti- 
cal materialism— is  capable  of  deciding  what 
concepts  and  procedures  should  be  adoptM 
in  a  given  science;  then,  when  the  party 
line  has  been  established,  those  sclentiiti 
who  attempt  to. follow  the  Ideas  and  meth- 
ods suggested  by  their  own  experlmenUl  daU 
are  penalized  for  nonconformity.  ThU  li 
an  exquisite  way  to  kill  a  science  becaoae 
It  Is  done  so  self -righteously. 

As  we  know,  under  Stalin,  some  of  the 
biological  sciences  were  badly  damaged  by 
overenthuslastlc  proponents  of  dialectical 
materialism  although  the  physical  sciences 
escaped  relatively  unscathed.  During  the 
present  era,  the  biological  sciences  hB\-e  re- 
turned to  a  more  normal  state  of  operation 
and  the  Individual  research  person  has  re- 
captured much — but  not  all — of  his  lo«t 
.sclentlflo  freedom.  The  qualification  li 
necessary  because  It  seems  that  even  under 
Khrushchev.  M.  M  Dubinin,  the  foremort 
representative  of  classical  genetics  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  was  given  the  directorship  of 
a  new  laboratory  of  genetics  In  Siberia  bnt 
was  replaced  a  year  later  allegedly  on  dlrirt 
orders  from  the  Kremlin.  T'he  public  ex- 
hortation last  spring  by  the  distinguished 
Soviet  Physicist  Peter  Kapltza  against  the 
intrusion  of  Marxist  Ideology  Into  science 
(With  specific  reference  to  biology)  Is  s  good 
indication  that  a  I.ysenko-type  Interferenee 
with  natural  science  Is  not  excluded  even  at 
this  late  date. 

The  llfeblood  of  pure  science  Is  open  com- 
munication.      The     Individual     Soviet    re- 
searcher is  now   free  to  publish   his  result*, 
engage  freely  In  scientific  criticism,  and  hsn 
a  limited  number  of  personal  contacts  with 
his  colleagues  from  the  West,  although  It  to 
never    certain    that    even    the    moat    distin- 
guished Soviet  scientist  will  be  permitted  to 
attend     an    International     conference    In  s 
foreign    country       But    the    Soviet    Govern- 
ment  Is  slowly  recognizing  that  the  quality 
and    sophistication    of    Its    pure    science  to 
strongly  dependent  on  lu  fullfledged  accept- 
ance of  the  principle  of  open  communication 
among    scientists    of    all    countries       Thus 
while    the    conditions    for    outstanding  per- 
formance  in  pure  science  are  still  far  from 
ideal    in   the  Soviet  Union,   they  are  such  s 
vast  Improvement  over  those  which  prevallsd 
during  the  Stalin  era  that  Important,  if  not 
spectacular,    contributions    to    pure    science 
ure  U)   be  expected  during  the  next  decads 
Major  improvements  In  the  quality  of  So- 
viet work  In  pure  science  may  even  be  felt  bj 
Uie   end   of    this   decade   because    of   certsln 
organizational  changes  which  are  being  uc- 
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dertftkcn  now  by  the  Soviet  Government, 
•rbey  include  the  decentralization  of  scien- 
tific research  In  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  large 
number  of  centers  stretching  as  far  east  as 
Novosibirsk  In  Siberia;  the  Initiation  of  a 
move  to  improve  the  quality  of  pure  sclen- 
tjflc  research  In  the  Rus-slan  universities 
instead  of  having  the  bulk  of  the  research 
concentrated  In  the  specialized  academy  In- 
s-jtutes;  the  recent  modification  of  examina- 
tion procedures  for  the  doctoral  degree  which 
requires  outside  examiners  (thus  breaking 
the  chain  of  Inferior  performance  In  some  of 
the  leading  Russian  universities);  and  the 
recent  revision  of  the  mandate  to  the  Acad- 
fmy  of  Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R  withdrawing 
rrom  Its  Jurisdiction  most  of  the  applied 
science  institutes. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  great  many  senior 
Soviet  scientists  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
fondlUons  required  for  highly  productive 
work  in  pure  science  and  will  Increase  their 
efforts  to  shield  the  younger  scientists  from 
external  state  pressures.  A  press  release  last 
spring  quoted  the  Nobel  laureate  Igor  Tamm 
M  saying:  "It  often  happens  that  when  the 
faculty  recommends  a  student  for  a  research 
poet.  It  Is  claimed  that  the  social  activity  Is 
ir.sufflclent,  even  If  the  reason  for  this  Is  not 
any  lack  of  political  consclousne.ss  but  rather 
an  absorption  In  scientific  work."  The  im- 
plication Is  clear:  the  Soviet  state  should 
recognize  that  science,  like  art,  U  a  way  of 
life  for  a  Ulented  young  person. 

AMCRICAN    STRENGTH    AND    POTENTIAL 
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American  accomplishments  in  pure  science 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  have  been 
much  more  Impressive  than  the  Russian 
contributions,  ranging  all  the  way  from  Im- 
porUnt  discoveries  In  high  energy  and  solid 
Stat*  physics  to  major  breakthroughs  In 
genetics,  biochemistry,  and  medicine.  I 
think  that  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  only  Russian 
mathematics  and  theoretical  physics  are  In 
any  way  comparable  to  the  quality  of  similar 
American  research. 

The  strength  of  the  American  position  In 
pure  science    is   due    to    a    combination    of 
fortunate  circumstances      The  emphasis  on 
individual  Initiative  which  characterizes  the 
American  way  of  life  provides  a  very  favor- 
able Climate   f()r   the   practice   of   pure   scl- 
lenoe.     Most    pure    science    In    the    United 
Sutes    U    performed    In    university    labora- 
wries  where    the   conditions  of  intellectual 
freedom  are  strongly  sustained  by  a  healthy 
tradition  of  academic  freedom,  which  we  have 
received  from  Europe  and  have  passed  on  a 
matter   of   course    to    the    next    generation. 
Academic  scientific   centers  of   high   stand- 
ing are  so  widely   dispersed   that   scientific 
talent  almost  anywhere  need  not  languish  for 
lack  of  encouragement.    We  have  a  hospitable 
attitude  toward  foreign  scientists  In  staffing 
our  university  departments  and  the  foreign 
scientists  have  fully  Justified  our  confidence 
by  contributing  In  an  essential  way  to  the 
achievements  of  pure  science  In  the  United 
States      And  our   Federal   Government   pro- 
vides strong  financial  support  for  university 
research  without  seriously  infringing  on  the 
independence  and  freedom  of  the  individual 
scientist. 

It  Is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the 
recent  American  record  in  pure  science  is 
»  outstandlm:  Furthermore,  there  is  every 
reaaon  to  expect  that  our  record  will  con- 
tinue In  the  immediate  future  because  apart 
■rom  the  qualitative  superiority  of  American 
(•ompared  to  Soviet  basic  research  at  the 
present  time,  the  quantitative  output  of  pure 
^lentlsts  In  both  countries  is  approxlmate- 
•y  the  same. 

When  we  examine  American  performance 
■n  applied  science,  the  picture  Is  much  more 
infused.     Applied    research    Is    carried    on 

n H  7  American  Industrial  laboratories 
'"  ,„^  *  '*'^"'  *''^"'  '"  Government  lab- 

ratorles.  The  problem  Is  coordinating  the 
-PPiied  science  work  at  the  numerous  Indus- 


trial laboratories  in  order  to  accomplish 
important  national  objectives.  During  a  na- 
tional emergency,  setting  up  a  large  Govern- 
ment laboratory  which  drafts  leading 
scientists  and  engineers  in  order  to  attain 
a  well-defined  national  goal  is  both  accept- 
able and  workable.  During  peacetime  or 
even  during  a  tense  period,  this  Is  not' ac- 
ceptable and  therefore  not  workable.  Some 
more  elaborate  and  costly  mechanism  must 
be  set  up  to  coordinate  the  deliberate  chaos 
which  characterizes  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  which  provides  the  ideal  climate  for 
pure  science.  One  popular  mech.inlsm  Is  the 
nonprofit  laboratory  which  coordinates  the 
applied  JK-ience  and  development  work  of  a 
large  number  of  Industrial  laboratories. 
Setting  up  a  national  missile  laboratory  in 
analogy  to  the  Los  Alamos  Atomic  Bomb 
Laboratory  established  during  the  war  has 
only  been  partially  successful  In  the  form  of 
the  Goddard  Space  Science  Center. 

We  are  In  a  genuine  dilemma.  How  can 
we  reconcile  the  openness  and  freedom  which 
are  essential  for  the  practice  of  pure  research 
with  the  coordination  and  control  which  are 
required  for  success  in  applied  science 
undertakings  on  a  grand  scale,  such  as  the 
man-on-the-moon  program?  Evidently,  na- 
tional planning  will  be  required  but  in  what 
form  and  to  what  extent? 

It  Is  clear  that  our  national  planning  in 
applied  science  must  start  on  various  levels. 
We  must  first  establish  our  national  goals  In 
applied  science  and  identify  those  of  short- 
range  importance  for   the  national   welfare 
and  security  and  those  of  vital  Importance. 
The  determination  of  national  goals  requires 
the  participation  of  scientists  and  engineers 
at  the  highest  level  of  the  decisionmaking 
process  on  a  permanent  basis.     It  has  been 
pointed  out  repeatedly  that  a  very  high  per- 
centage    of    scientifically    and     technically 
trained  persons  operate  at  the  high  adminis- 
trative levels  where  decisions  are  made  In  the 
Soviet  Union.    In  the  United  States  there  is 
a  severe  shortage  of  top   administrators  in 
pollcjTnaklng  positions  who  can  exercise  in- 
dependent scientific  and  technical  Judgment. 
The  absence  of  such  people  in  high  Govern- 
ment   councils    is    due    to    the    tremendous 
salary  differential  between  top  administra- 
tors in  Industry  and  in  Government.    In  an 
attempt  to  obtain  the  scientific  and  techni- 
cal advice  needed  to  eetabllsh  our  national 
goals  In  applied  science,  the  Government  has 
been    compelled    to    fall    back    upon    part- 
time  consultants  who  at  the  same  time  are 
eagerly  sought  and  handsomely  paid  by  the 
industries  which  seek  the  development  and 
hardware  contracts.    The  so-called  scientific 
scandals    which    may    be    aired    during    the 
coming  year   are  an   inevitable  consequence 
of    the   disparity   between   our   normal    free 
enterprise  way  of  doing  things  and  the  need 
of  our  Government  to  cope  in  an  organized 
way    with    the   scientific   and    technological 
explosion  which  is  upon  us. 

RESOLVING  THE  AMERICAN  DILEMMA 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression  that 
nothing  has  been  done  to  provide  our  Gov- 
ernment with  top  level  scientific  advice  to 
help  define  our  national  goals  m  applied 
science.  After  the  first  sputnik  was  hurled 
into  orbit.  President  Elsenhower  created  the 
Scientific  Advisory  Committee  which  has 
been  of  Invaluable  assistance  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government,  In  1958, 
President  Elsenhower  set  up  the  Federal 
Council  for  Science  and  Technology  which 
consists  of  high-ranking  officials  from  the 
Federal  agencies  supporting  major  research 
and  development  programs.  And  more  re- 
cently. President  Kennedy  Issued  an  Execu- 
tive order  creating  a  seml-Cablnet  post  for 
his  chief  science  adviser,  Jerome  Wlesner 
The  American  Federal  Council  for  Science 
and  Technology  is  the  analog  of  the  Soviet 
State  Committee  on  the  Coordination  of  Re- 
search  and   Development   In   that   both   are 


supported  to  exercise  national  planning  and 
policy  roles.  However,  there  is  one  very  im- 
portant difference:  the  Soviet  committee  em- 
braces all  scientific  and  technical  matters 
whereas  the  U.S.  council  la  only  concerned 
with  those  apphed  science  activities  carried 
on  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  vast 
private  industrial  sector  is  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  the  council  and  somehow  does  not 
make  Its  proper  contribution  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  implementation  of  national 
goals. 

I  know  that  this  Is  a  delicate  question  but 
I  would  suggest  that  perhaps  an  industrial 
council  for  science  and  technology  might  be 
set   up.   consisting   of  some  of   the   leading 
scientists  in  Industrial  research  laboratories 
which  would  present  Its  views  to  the  Federal 
Government,  let  us  say  through  Mr.  Wlesner 
on  desirable   national   goals  In  applied  sci- 
ence.    By  learning  to  coordinate  the  advice 
which   Is  extended  to  the  government,  per- 
haps the  Industrial  laboratories  win  develop 
mechanisms    for    implementing    more    effi- 
ciently  within   the   framework   of   the    free 
enterprise  system  the  national  goals  in  ap- 
plied science  which  are  finally  selected      In 
particular,  perhaps  something  can  be  done  to 
eliminate  the  wasteful  duplication  of  effort  in 
achieving  major  national  goals. 

This  duplication  Is  a  natural  concomitant 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  and  the  com- 
petitive spirit  which  leads  to  progress  on 
many  fronts  but  it  becomes  a  dangerous 
luxury  when  large  commitments  of  scientific 
and  technical  manpower  are  Involved  For 
example,  some  time  ago.  NASA  announced 
that  the  man  on  the  moon  program  will  re- 
quire several  thousand  more  engineers  We 
cannot  recruit  them  from  the  universities 
which  have  a  very  small  number  of  non- 
teachlng  engineers;  we  can  only  train  them 
from  the  beginning  or  recruit  them  from 
industry  or  other  government  laboratories 
We  must  do  both,  and  one  function  which 
could  be  performed  by  an  industrial  council 
for  science  and  technology  would  be  to  effect 
a  voluntary  assignment  of  quotas  of  engi- 
neers from  the  different  industrial  labora- 
tories to  NASA  In  accordance  with  a  mutually 
agreed-upon  plan,  so  that  the  national  man 
on  the  moon  program  can  be  achieved  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Some  of  our  national  goals  require  long- 
range  planning  and  coordination.  In  order 
to  educate  a  sufficient  number  of  scientists 
engineers,  and  technicians  who  will  do  the 
jobs  nece.s.sary  to  achieve  our  national  goals 
in  applied  science  and  development,  we  must 
provide  funds  to  colleges  and  universities 
for  enlarging  and  Improving  scientific  and 
engineering  facilities  In  the  form  of  build- 
ings, laboratories,  and  equipment.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  set  up  a  reasonable  number  of 
technical  Institutes  which  will  train  the 
many  students  with  science  aptitudes  who 
for  one  reason  or  another,  either  do  not  wish" 
or  are  unable  to  undertake  a  4-year  cur- 
riculum; this  additional  technical  manpower 
will  release  a  sizable  number  of  more  highly 
trained  scientists  and  engineers  for  responsi- 
ble positions.  It  is  necessarv  to  figure  out 
ways  of  making  it  possible 'for  women  to 
enter  more  seriously  upon  scientific  and  en- 
gineering careers  in  the  United  States. 

Finally,  It  is  necessary  to  liquidate  our 
Civil  War  after  100  years.  The  treatment 
of  Negroes  in  the  South  not  only  deprives 
the  Nation  of  a  substantial  reservoir  of 
scientiste  and  engineers,  but  It  also  inhibits 
high  intellectual  attainment  on  the  part  of 
the  white  population.  Last  year,  the  General 
Electric  Research  Laboratory  made  a  survey 
of  the  papers  published  during  i960  in  the 
leading  Journals  of  chemistry  and  physics 
by  all  the  university.  Government,  and  In- 
dustrial laboratories  in  the  country.  During 
this  enth-e  year,  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
with  a  population  of  2  mUllon.  had  to  its 
credit  not  a  single  paper  in  chemistry  or  in 
physics. 
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ThLs  Is  to  b«  compared  with  the  moderately 
sized  University  of  Rochester  which  pub- 
lished In  excess  of  100  papers  during  the 
same  period.  Let  us  recall  that  the  State  of 
Mississippi  only  accepted  token  Integration 
after  a  display  of  force  by  Federal  troops.  I 
submit  that  a  State  which  Is  still  so  harsh 
and  unyielding  In  its  sociopolitical  structure 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  make  its  proper 
contribution  to  the  achievement  of  our  na- 
tional goals  in  applied  science,  let  alone  sus- 
tain creative  contributions  In  pure  science 

TO    THI     MOON    TOCKTHER 

Despite  these  many  problems.  I  believe 
that  our  undoubted  leadership  in  pure 
science  will  continue  to  be  nurtured  by  the 
openness,  freedom,  stnd  free  enterprise  spirit 
which  characterize  our  society.  Our  accom- 
plishments in  pure  science  will  provide  a  vast 
reservoir  of  Ideas  for  Important  achieve- 
ments In  applied  science,  and  our  Innate 
good  sense  and  good  will  lead  to  a  voluntary 
rational  measure  of  coordination  and  control 
In  those  areas  which  are  Indispensable  for  the 
achievement  of  our  national  objectives  In 
applied  science.  I  believe  that  the  Soviet 
methods  of  strict  supervision  and  control  wlU 
lead  to  numerous  short-range  breakthroughs 
in  applied  science  but  that  the  momentum 
will  not  be  sustained  unless  there  are  also 
slgnlflcant  advances  In  their  pure  science. 
A  great  Improvement  In  the  quality  of  these 
achievement*  will  depend  upon  their  ability 
to  fully  establish  the  conditions  of  scientific 
freedom  which  are  essenUal  for  highly  cre- 
ative work  In  pure  science. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  the  conditions  of  scien- 
tific freedom  In  the  U  S3.R.  will  match  ours 
unless  there  Is  a  substantial  opening  up  of 
their  society  on  all   fronu  and   thU  Implies 
the   reestabilshment   of    a   large   measure    of 
political  freedom.     If  the  Soviet  Government 
comes    to    realize — and    I    believe    that    the 
Russian  scientists  already  do — that  scientific 
and  political  freedom  go  hand  In  hand  and 
that  It  Is  difficult  to  guarantee  scientific  free- 
dom without  a  major  liberalization  of  Soviet 
society  In  all  Its  aspects,  there  Is  bound  to  be 
a  great  efflorescence  of  pure  science  In  the 
Soviet    Union.     And    If   a   large   measure    of 
political  freedom  Is  established  In  the  Soviet 
Union.    It   Is   quite    likely   that    we    shall    be 
sending   our    American    astronauts    together 
with    their    Russian    counterparts    on    Joint 
expeditions  to  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
objects  beyond. 


Departments  of  State  and  Agriculture 
to  respond  effectively  to  the  problem. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  action  to  protect 
the  American  consumer  from  unreason- 
ably high  sugar  prices  and  possible  fu- 
ture shortages  of  this  conunodity.  I 
note  with  interest  that  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Agriculture  Committee  have 
asked  the  committee  chairman  to  re- 
open hearings  on  the  matter.  I  con- 
sider it  a  most  appropriate  move  under 
existing  circumstances. 

This  seems  to  be  the  opportune  time 
to  provide  for  further  expansion  of  do- 
mestic production  of  sugar.  Of  course. 
it  should  have  been  done  2  or  3  years 
ago,  so  the  plants  needed  to  process 
the  sugar  could  have  been  In  operation 
by  now.  and  the  growers  could  have  had 
their  sugar  beets  In  the  ground.  Even 
a  green  light  at  this  moment  will  take 
time  before  our  domestic  growers  can 
realize  their  desire  and  right  to  con- 
tribute their  fair  share  of  our  sugar 
needs. 


May  27 


HOUSE  AGRICULTURE  COMMITTEE 
SHOULD  INVESTIGATE  SUGAR 
SITUATION 


SUGAR    PRICES    AND    FX)REIGN 
LOBBYISTS 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  folly 
of  having  sold  American  sugar  producers 
down  the  river  In  favor  of  the  foreign 
sugar  lobbies  la  now  evidenced  In  the 
higher  prices  American  housewives  are 
now  paying. 

I  have  pointed  out  repeatedly  in  re- 
cent years  that  we  should  have  reversed 
the  unwise  policy  of  increasing  the  for- 
eign quotas  substantially  more  than  do- 
mestic quotas,  and  I  have  warned  that 
the  situation  could  seriously  affect  the 
future  supply  of  this  strategic  com- 
modity. 

It  was  just  last  year  when  I  and  oth- 
ers pointed  out  how  the  foreign  lobbyists 
were  sweetening  their  pockets  by  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  of  the  failure  of  the 


Mr.    LANGEN      Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  (Mrs.  M^Y  1 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  a  press  release 
last  Thursday.  May  23.  assured  the  pub- 
lic that  suear  supplies  will  be  sufficient 
to  meet  all  requirements  for  household, 
institutional,  and  industrial  use  and  to 
provide  reasonable  stocks  of  sugar  for 
distributors,  users,  and  ultimate  con- 
sumers. The  purpose  behind  the  De- 
partment s  press  release  is  to  discourage 
consumers  from  hoardme;  sugar  during 
this  period  of  skyrocketing  sugar  prices. 
The  release  states  that  the  national 
sugar  consumption  needs  are  either  in 
hand  or  in  sight,  and  indicates  that  the 
only  way  a  shortage  could  develop  would 
be  for  consumers  to  hoard  sugar  supplies. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  confident  that,  barring  public 
hoarding,  we  will  not  experience  a  sugar 
shortage.  I  certainly  hope  that  the  De- 
partment is  correct  In  Its  a.ssurances  of 
availability  of  ample  supplies.  And  I 
wish  also  to  express  the  hope  that  con- 
sumers will  not  hoard,  because  such  ac- 
tion Is  bound  to  make  a  critical  situation 
much  worse. 

A.S  a  Representative  from  a  beet  sugar 
producing  area.  I  know  that  the  price  rise 
in  sugar  would  be  much  more  easily  ac- 
cepted by  housewives  in  the  State  of 
Washington  if  they  knew  our  sugar 
farmers  were  sharing  In  the  increased 
prices.  I  regret  to  report,  however,  that 
the  price  rise  is  not  being  fully  reflected 
In  added  Income  to  growers  of  sugarbeets 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  this  Is 
what  makes  the  current  price  situation  so 
difficult  for  the  consumers  in  my  State 
to  understand,  much  less  appreciate. 


As  everyone  knows,  the  United  SUt- 
leans  heavily  on  foreign  nations  for  if 
sugar  supplies,  and  If  these  naUonx  «V! 
unable  to  fuimi  their  commitment*T 
us,  we  experience  a  shortage  Therp  i 
no  other  alternative.  This  is  why  Lr 
Speaker,  it  is  so  imperative  that  S 
farmers  of  our  Nation  be  given  full  on. 
portunity  to  produce  more  of  our  Na* 
lion's  consumption  requirements  Tv" 
IS  why  we  amended  the  Sugar  Act  in 
1962  to  provide,  by  law.  that  domesue 
producers  may  provide  more  sugar  to 
the  Nations  sugar  bowl.  When  nc« 
the  Sugar  Act  is  reviewed  by  the  Con 
gress.  I  believe  we  should  consider 
further  reductions  in  our  Nation's  de 
pendence  on  foreign  sources. 

Certainly,  had  Congress  acted  2  yearx 
earlier  in  allowing  expansion  of  the  do- 
mestic industry,  the  threat  of  a  tempo- 
rary  shortage  would  have  been  materi- 
ally  cushioned  because  we  would  have 
more  farmers  growing  sugarbeets  and 
more  factories  refining  the  sugar  for 
distribution  to  our  consumers  today 

The  Department   of  Agriculture  still 
has    not   allocated    95.000   tons  to  new 
growers  as  provided   in  the  Sugar  Act 
Amendments   of    1962.     This  is  enough 
to    build    and    operate    two    additional 
sugar -processing    mills    in    the    United 
States.     The    Department    informs  me 
It  has  no  plans  to  allocate  these  95  OOO 
tons  for  some  time  to  come  and  that 
these  two  mills  cannot  be  in  production 
until  1966.     In  this  connection  I  wouW 
like  to  point  out  that  last  October,  dur- 
ing   the    Department    of    Agriculture'! 
sugar    allocation    hearings.    I   appeared 
before  the  Department  in  support  of  a 
request  by  the  Utah -Idaho  Sugar  Co  for 
an  allocation  to  produce  an  addiUonal 
32.000  tons  at  their  Moses  Lake.  Wash, 
refinery,  through  an  expansion  of  their 
existing    facilities.      Had    this    request 
been  granted.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can sugar  consumer  would  not  be  foreed 
to  rely  quite  so  heavily  on  the  current 
Department    of    Agriculture    press   re- 
lease  stating    tfcat   in   recent   days  the 
Department    has    received    new    assur- 
ances from  foreign  countries  that  they 
will  fulfill  their  quota  commitment. 

The  Moses  Lake,  Wash  .  area  is  lo- 
cated in  the  northern  part  of  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  project,  and  is  particularly 
adapted  to  the  production  of  sugarbeett, 
with  one  of  the  highest  per  acre  tonnage 
productions  in  the  United  States  at  24.7 
tons  per  acre.  And  this  is  a  new  grower 
area  which  makes  it  fully  eligible  for  ton- 
nage allocation  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  foregoing  facts,  of  course,  do  not 
help  the  Immediate  situation.  But  they 
point  up  the  fact  that  the  appropriate 
committee  in  Congress  should  review  the 
events  which  have  led  to  the  current 
sugar  situation.  The  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  Is  charged  with  the  sole 
constitutional  and  legislative  authority 
to  initiate  sugar  legislation  and  there- 
fore Is  the  proper  forum  for  such  a  re-  . 
view.  The  minority  members  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  have  urged 
the  chairman  of  our  committee  to  sched- 
ule a  meeting  of  the  committee  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  the  1962  amendment 
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to  the  Sugar  Act,  the  manner  in  which 
the  act  is  currently  being  administered, 
the  facts  concerning  present  sugar  sup- 
Diies  in  the  United  States,  whether  all 
foreign  nations  are  acting  within  the 
spirit  of  the  Sugar  Act  by  making  timely 
deliveries,  and  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
through  its  influence  in  Cuba  is  in  any 
jjianner  responsible  for  cunent  high 
sugar  prices  in  our  country. 

We  are  hopeful.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
chairman  will  grant  our  urgent  request. 


THE  LATE  ORVIL  E.  DR-iTOOS 

Mr  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  an  article. 
'  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
N'ewYork? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  10 
o'clock  this  morning  was  the  funeral 
service  of  my  constituent  and  friend, 
Orvil  Drj'foos.  publisher  and  president 
of  the  New  York  Times.  Orvll  Dryfoos' 
death  at  the  age  of  50  shocked  and  sad- 
dened every  New  Yorker  and  every 
^itoerican  who  treasures  standards,  in- 
tegrity, and  independence  in  American 
journalism.  Orvil  Dryfoos  possessed  a 
heart  and  mind  as  wide  and  as  high  as 
the  sky.  and  his  devotion  to  the  better- 
ment of  mankind  had  no  limit.  New 
York  and  the  Nation  mourn  the  passing 
of  Orvil  Dryfoos  and  remember  with 
grateful  thanks  the  quiet  Inspiration  of 
hii  life.  The  heartfelt  sympathies  of 
the  thousands  who  knew  him  go  to  his 
lovely  wife  and  his  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  obituary  that  ap- 
peared In  the  New  York  Times  yesterday. 
May  26,  Is  a  beautifully  written  piece, 
describing  the  life  of  Orvil  Dryfoos.  It 
should  be  read  by  all  who  admire  the 
wort  of  a  great  newspaper  and  of  a 
great  man. 

C^TiL  E  D»Troos  Dies  at  50;  Nrw  York 
Times  Publisher 

Orvll  E.  Dryfoos.  president  and  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Tlmea.  died  of  heart  disease 
ibortly  aft«r  3  am.  yeaterday  in  the  Hark- 
n<«  Pavilion  of  the  Columbia  Presbyterian 
Medical  Center.     He  was  50  years  old. 

Mr  Dryfooa  entered  the  hospital  on  April 
15  Two  weeks  earlier,  at  the  end  of  the  114- 
(l«y  strike,  he  had  gone  to  Puerto  Rico  for  a 
:«t  But  while  there  he  entered  San  Jorge 
Hospital  at  Santure.  near  San  Juan. 

Upon  his  return  to  New  York,  he  went 
directly  from  the  airport  to  the  medical 
center. 

During  his  final  Illness  he  was  In  gocxl 
•pints  and  replied  cheerfully  to  get-well 
meaages  He  said  he  was  getting  a  good 
rest  and  hoped  to  be  back  on  the  Job  soon. 

Mr.  Dryfooe  had  had  rheumatic  heart 
disease  as  a  young  man.  He  first  learned 
of  It  when  It  prevented  his  acceptance  for 
auUiary  service    In   World   War   II. 

Mr  Dryfoos  Is  survived  bj  his  widow,  three 
c^Udren,  his  mother,  and  two  brothers.  Mrs. 
Dryfoos  Is  the  former  Marian  Effle  Sulzberger, 
oldest  child  of  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  and 
Iphlgene  Ochs  Sulzberger.  Mr.  Dryfoos  sue- 
ceeded  Mr  Sulzberger  as  president  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Times.  Mr.  Sulzberger  Is  chalr- 
niaa  of  the  board  of  the  newspaper. 

The  three  Dryfoos  children  are  JacqueUne 
Hiys.  born  May  0,  1943;  Robert  Ochs,  bom 
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November  4,  1944,  and  Susan  Warms,  bom 
November  6,  1946. 

Mr.  Dryfoos  lived  at  1010  Fifth  Avenue, 
near  Slst  Street,  and  at  Rock  Hill,  Stam- 
ford, Conn.  His  mother,  the  former  Florence 
Levi,  now  Mrs.  Myron  O.  Lehman,  lives  at 
Carlton  House.  His  father.  Jack  A.  Dryfoos, 
died  at  the  age  of  52  In  1937.  His  brothers 
are  Donald  Dryfoos.  of  301  East  47th  Street, 
and  Hugh  Dryfoos,  of  969  Park  Avenue. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
tomorrow  at  Temple  Emanu-El.  Fifth  Avenue 
at  65th  Street.  The  burial  will  be  private. 
The  family  has  requested  that  Instead  of 
sending  flowers,  friends  make  contributions 
to  Dartmouth  College,  from  which  Mr.  Dry- 
foos was  graduated  In  1934. 

Mr.  Dryfoos  took  over  the  duties  of  pub- 
Usher  of  the  Times  from  Mr.  Sulzberger  on 
April  25.  1961.  He  had  been  president  of  the 
New  York  Times  Co.  since  1957  and  a  direc- 
tor since  1954,  when  he  was  named  vice 
president. 

Beginning  in  1943  he  served  as  assistant  to 
the  publisher.  For  a  year  previously,  he  was 
on  the  Tlmes's  local  reportorlal  staff.  It  was 
In  that  capacity  that  he  began  newsroom 
friendships  that  continued  on  a  first-name 
basis  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Dryfoos  brought  to  his  associates  a 
genial  disposition  and  a  warm  good  nature 
that  showed  Itself  In  his  ready  smile.  An  ad- 
jective frequently  applied  to  his  appearance 
was  "boyish." 

At  the  same  time,  he  brought  to  the  news- 
paper a  dedication  and  a  steadiness  of  Judg- 
ment that  met  a  severe  test  In  the  16-week 
newspaper  strike,  the  longest  and  costliest 
In  the  Industry  In  this  city. 

The  long  negotiations  were  wearing  on 
those  who  were  to  any  degree  Involved. 
(During  a  lull.  Mr.  Dryfoos  flew  to  Puerto 
Rico  for  a  few  days,  but  he  was  already  feel- 
ing the  eflfects  of  his  illness  and  did  not  get 
the  rest  he  had  sought.) 

An  Informal,  unpretentloios  man,  the  pub- 
lisher kept  generally  In  the  background  dur- 
ing the  tedious  and  sometimes  rancorous 
talks.  Yet  he  exerted  a  constant  Influence 
toward  conciliation  and  a  fair  settlement. 

He  kept  in  mind  the  situation  of  newspa- 
pers In  a  weaker  position,  whose  survival  was 
threatened.  There  were  times  when  he  acted 
as  a  peacemaker  and  was  instrumental  in 
persuading  negotiators  to  resume. 

MOBIUZES  RESOimCES 

During  the  strike,  the  Times'  working  per- 
sonnel dropped  from  about  5,000  to  900.  Mr. 
Dryfoos  and  his  advisers  mobilized  the  900 
so  that  the  newspaper  could  continue  to 
publish  Its  International  and  western  edi- 
tions and  maintain  Its  ancillary  services  as 
far  as  possible. 

The  72  newspapers  In  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  overseas  that  subscribe  to  the 
New  York  Times  News  Service  were  given 
20.000  words  a  night. 

The  western  edition  of  the  Times,  printed 
in  Los  Angeles  since  October  1,  1962,  contin- 
ued to  receive  most  of  Its  80.000  words  a  day 
from  the  New  York  office. 

The  western  edition  had  been  announced 
formally  by  the  Times  on  October  31,  1961, 
after  a  year's  study  of  the  operation  of  the 
International  edition,  printed  in  Parts  since 
October  1960. 

Dr.  Dryfoos  had  taken  a  primary  role  In 
the  groundwork  for  the  western  edition;  this 
was  one  of  the  major  steps  taken  during  his 
administration  as  publisher. 

The  International  edition  continued  to  re- 
ceive an  average  of  36.000  words  a  night  dur- 
ing the  strike.  'WQXR,  the  Tlmee'  radio  sta- 
tion, more  than  doubled  its  news  broadcast 
time, 

Throughout  the  long  winter  of  dislocation. 
Mr.  Dryfoos  maintained  contact  with  his 
staff.  Including  those  who  were  not  at  work. 


He  wrote  a  letter  to  employees  at  tlielr 
home  addresses  early  In  the  shutdown.  Some 
of  them  replied  to  Mr.  Dryfoos  to  express 
their  appreciation  of  the  tone  of  the  letter. 

On  March  9.  he  wrote  again,  promising  "a 
warm  welcome"  when  the  strike  was  over. 
And  on  March  31,  when  employees  finally  re- 
turned to  work,  they  found  a  letter  repro- 
duced in  Mr.  Dryfoos'  handwriting,  begin- 
ning: "It's  good  to  see  you  back  at  work." 

To  a  friend,  he  wrote  on  March  14,  when 
the  end  of  the  strike  remained  In  doubt: 
"Certainly  these  hundred  days  have  been  the 
most  awful  I  have  ever  lived  through."  And, 
In  a  scrapbook  begun  when  he  was  appointed 
publisher,  a  reproduction  of  the  Associ- 
ated Press  bulletin  announcing  the  end  of 
the  strike,  on  March  31.  lay  yesterday  at  the 
top  of  a  batch  of  unmounted  material. 

Apart  from  an  ability  to  maintain  a  per- 
sonal touch  throughout  his  large  organiza- 
tion, Mr.  Dryfoos,  as  publisher,  strove  to 
make  the  Times  more  readable  and  more 
incisive  while  sacrificing  none  of  the  paper's 
news  coverage. 

Mr.  Dryfoos'  first  act  as  publisher,  an- 
nounced on  April  25,  1961,  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  John  B.  Oakes  as  editor  of  the  edi- 
torial page.  He  kept  in  close  touch  with  Mr. 
Oakes  on  editorial  policy. 

He  also  kept  abreast  of  the  dally  news  flow. 
He  usually  attended  the  dally  news  confer- 
ence, at  which  the  next  morning's  news- 
paper Is  planned. 

The  publisher  also  bore  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility fc«r  the  economic  health  of  the  paper. 
The  Times  operated  on  a  profit  margin  so 
modest  that  it  sometimes  astonished  men  in 
other  lines  of  business. 

WhUe  Mr.  Dryfoos,  like  Mr.  Sulzberger  and 
Adolph  S.  Ochs  before  him,  felt  that  his  pri- 
mary task  was  to  maintain  the  paper's  In- 
dependence and  reliability,  he  also  felt  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  institutional 
strength  and  growth  of  the  New  York  Times 
to  Improve  its  profit  position.  He  made  that 
one  of  his  principal  alms  as  publisher. 

MARRIED  IN    1941 

Orvll  Eugene  Dryfoos  Joined  the  Times  6 
months  after  his  marriage  on  July  8,  1841,  to 
the  Sulzbergers'  daughter.  Mr.  Sulzberger  in 
1935  had  succeeded  his  own  father-in-law, 
Mr.  Ochs,  as  publisher. 

"I  was  sensible  enough  to  marry  the  boss' 
daughter,"  Mr.  Sulzberger  once  remarked  to 
Mr.  Dryfooe.  "and  you  were,  too." 

Marriage  changed  the  course  of  Mr.  Dry- 
foos' career.  A  sociology  major  at  Dart- 
mouth, he  had  obtained  his  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  and  then  started  as  a  runner  In  WaU 
Street.  Eventually,  he  bought  a  seat  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Mr.  Sulzberger 
urged  him  to  Join  the  Times. 

"I  was  hesitant  about  coming  in."  Mr. 
Dryfoos  once  recalled.  "I  was  enjoying  my 
work  downtown,  and  doing  fairly  well,  con- 
sidering conditions  then.  When  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger spoke  to  me  about  It,  I  thought  about 
it  for  some  time  before  I  made  my  decision." 

When,  having  made  his  decision,  and 
Joined  the  Times,  Mr.  Dryfoos  was  put  Into 
the  city  room.  For  a  year  he  worked  as  a 
cub  reporter  and  once  had  an  unbroken 
string  of  17  night  assignments — an  ordeal 
that  gave  him  a  lasting  distaste  for  after- 
dinner  speeches. 

He  also  worked  as  a  legman  for  more  ex- 
perienced reporters.  Late  In  March  1942.  he 
accompanied  two  of  them  to  an  arms  plant 
In  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  where  an  explosion  had 
kUIed  three  persons  and  Injured  many. 

FOUND   SATISTACTION 

It  was  an  assignment  that  gave  the  Junior 
reporter  great  professional  satisfaction,  and 
any  reference  to  it  over  the  next  30  years 
Invariably  drew  a  warm  response  from  Mr. 
Dryfoos. 
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Aj  a  reporter  he  never  got  a  byline — an 
omission  ho  occasionally  referred  to  later 
with  mild  regret. 

For  a  while,  he  was  on  the  make-up  desk 
Then  he  was  named  assistant  to  Mr  Sulz- 
berger As  an  executive  observer,  he  accom- 
panied Times  teams  to  every  major  party 
national  convention,  beginning  In   1944 

As  an  administrator,  Mr  Drytoos  made 
an  outstanding  record  at  the  Times  He 
knew  how  to  delegate  responsibility  and  at 
the  same  time  how  to  master  intricate  de- 
tails himself.  But  none  of  his  ultimate  re- 
sponsibilities lessened  his  ease  of  manner 
with  his  staff. 

During  the  late-hour  negotiations  In  the 
Dally  News  strike  last  November  that  pre- 
ceded the  cltywlde  shutdown,  Mr  Dryfoos 
never  failed  to  chat  with  his  own  and  other 
reporters  assigned  to   the  meetings. 

OrvU  Dryfoos  was  born  in  New  York  on 
November  8,  1912.  His  father  was  in  the  tex- 
tile business  and  was  treasurer  of  a  paper 
novelty  manufacturing  company.  TTie  boy 
was  sent  to  the  Horace  Mann  School,  where 
he  was  on  the  soccer,  tennis,  and  swimming 
teams.  He  also  wrote  a  sports  column  called 
"The  Dug  Out"  for  the  Horace  Mann  Record. 

HONORAHT    DEGXEK   GRANTED 

From  Horace  Mann  he  went  to  Dartmouth. 
In  1957  Dartmouth  granted  him  an  honorary 
master  of  arts. 

Last  June  he  received  an  honorary  doctor 
of  laws  degree  from  Oberlln  College. 

His  first  Job  was  with  the  brokerage  firm 
of  Aslel  &  Co  ,  where  he  remained  for  3  years. 
In  1937.  as  a  partner  In  Sydney  Lewlnson  i 
Co.,  he  purchased  a  seat  on  the  Exchange 
He  was  an  active  trader  until  the  end  of 
1941,  and  gave  up  his  seat  on  the  Exchange 
8  years  later. 

A  sketch  of  Mr  Dryfoos  In  the  Times  of 
April  26,  1961,  on  his  appointment  as  pub- 
lisher, noted  that  he  "Is  not  known  as  a 
•driving'  executive,  although  he  can  be  Arm 
when  necessary,"  and  that  "he  prefers  to 
vest  responsibility  In  competent  men  and  let 
them  carry  out  the  duties  to  which  they 
have  been  assigned." 

Mr  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  Times  from 
1896  until  his  death  on  April  8,  1935.  wrote 
in  his  will  that  it  was  the  responsibility  of 
the  Times  to  be  "an  Independent  newspaper, 
entirely  fearless,  free  of  ulterior  Influence! 
and  unselfishly  devoted  to  the  public  welfare 
without  regard  to  Individual  advantage  or 
ambition,  the  claims  of  party  politics,  or 
the  voices  of  religious  or  personal  prejudice 
and  predilection." 

Under  that  will,  Mr.  Dryfoos  eventually 
became  one  of  three  trustees  controlling  a 
majority  of  the  voting  stock  of  the  Times. 
He  succeeded  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager,  who  died  on 
October  3,  1955.  The  two  other  trustees 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sulzberger. 

SETS    rORTM    GOALS 

In  a  personal  statement  on  the  editorial 
page  on  his  first  day  as  publisher.  Mr.  Dry- 
foos wrote : 

"I  pledge  that  my  associates  and  I  will 
maintain  vigilantly  the  high  standards  set 
by  our  predecessors." 

Mr.  Dryfoos  became  president  of  the  com- 
pany In  1957.  and  Mr.  Sulzberger,  remaining 
as  publisher,  became  board  chairman,  a  new 
position  In  the  organization.  Mr.  Sulzber- 
ger's retirement  as  publisher  came  4  years 
later. 

Mr  Dryfoos  was  active  In  civic,  educa- 
tional, philanthropic  and  publishing  In- 
dustry programs.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Dart- 
mouth College  and  a  lay  trustee  of  Fordham 
University.  He  was  a  trustee  and  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

He  served  as  a  director  of  the  New  York 
Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau,  the  Hun- 
dred Year  Association  of  New  York,  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Association  and  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  1964. 


In  1963.  when  he  retired  as  a  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Newspaper  Publisher's  Asso- 
ciation, he  was  awarded  a  bronze  plaque  for 
distinguished  service  to  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness 

AOED    RED    CROSS 

In  World  War  II  he  was  vice  chairman  of 
the  New  York  Red  Cross  Chapters  Bl>x)d 
Donor  Committee  ThU  was  the  forerunner 
of  the  peacetime  blood  donor  program 

Mr  Drj-foos  was  a  trustee  of  the  Baron  de 
Hlrsch  Fund  He  belonged  to  the  Prance- 
America  Society,  the  American  Australian 
Association,  the  Pan-American  Society  of  the 
United  States,  the  Pilgrims  and  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

He  was  a  member  of  Congregation  Emanu- 
El. 

His  clubs  Included  the  Century  Country 
of  White  Plains,  the  Dutch  Treat  and  the 
Century  Association  of  7  West  43d  Street. 
His  suburban  address  was  1219  Rockrlmmon 
Road,  Stamford. 

Mr  Dryfoos  was  president  and  director  of 
the  Interstate  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc. 
(WQXR),  and  various  Times  subsidiaries. 
He  headed  the  New  York  Times  Foundation. 
a  corporation  arranged  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, and  the  New  York  Times  neediest 
cases  fund. 
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DEFENSE  PROCUREMENT  COM- 
PETITTV'E  BIDDING 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, defense  procurement  takes  up  more 
than  $30  billion  of  our  staggering  $55 
billion  budget  for  national  defense,  and 
85  percent  of  that  money  is  spent  with- 
out the  benefit  of  full  and  open  competi- 
tive bidding. 

That  is  why  I  have  advocated  a  blue- 
ribbon,  nonpartisan  committee  with  the 
specialized  function  of  "watchdogging" 
this  vast  area  of  Government  expendi- 
ture. The  FBI  and  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  do  remarkable  work,  but  they 
enter  the  field  only  upon  specific  com- 
plaint or,  occasionally,  in  the  course  of 
other  business. 

For  2  years,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
standing  In  this  House  talking  about 
waste,  impropriety,  and  sometimes  cor- 
ruption in  defense  procurement.  No 
doubt  some  Members  have  noted  my  re- 
marks with  some  skepticism  or  lack  of 
interest,  just  as  many,  many  Members 
have  endorsed  them.  To  all  of  these.  I 
commend  a  real  eyeopener — two  arti- 
cles on  defen.se  procurement  that  I  be- 
lieve will  raise  the  hair  on  the  back  of 
your  neck  and  make  your  blood  boil  with 
anger.  The  articles  detail  the  deep- 
rooted  corruption  found  by  the  FBI  dur- 
ing an  investigation  of  Army  Signal 
Corps  contracting,  particularly  at  Fort 
Monmouth.  N  J.  They  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  the  newspaper 
which  helped  crack  the  Fort  Monmouth 
bribery  case-  which  involved  the  arrest 
of  two  top-ranking  civilian  engineers 
and  a  manufacturer's  representative  on 
charges  of  conspiring  to  fix  a  ,S2.400.000 
electronics  contract  for  a  $48,000  kick- 
back. 


Those  arrests  were  followed  bv  an 
tensive  but  heretofore  unpubliciz-rt  ?' 
vestigation  that  these  stories  desSh. 
an  investigation  that  disclosed  whaT^ 
believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  shock  „ 
pictures  of  corrupt  military  procur?S 
operations      uncovered      since      S 
War  II.  ^^'^W 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  these  t« 
articles  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  «nH 
I  want  to  urge  each  and  every  MprnK. 
to  take  the  time  to  read  them  ThT 
could  be  the  most  important  articii 
that  a  Member  of  Congress,  sincerely  irT 
terested  in  saving  the  taxpayers'  monpv" 
ever  studied.  "^^ 

Fort  Mon.mouth— 10  Mo.vths  Arm  Expos 
(In  July  1962  FBI  agents  arrested  a  man,,' 
facturer's  representative  and  two  too  Am^" 
Signal  Corps  civilian  engineers  from  Pol' 
Monmouth,  N  J,,  on  charges  of  consplrini^ 
fix  electronics  contracts  for  cash.  Here  u 
the  untold  story  of  the  extent  of  corruntinr 
uncovered  after  those  arrests  and  what  tt 
Army  has— and  has  not— done,  lo  month! 
later  to  correct  It.) 

(By  Charles  Nlcodemus) 
Port    Monmouth.    N  J  —Behind    this  in 
electronics    installation's    placid    facade  J 
wide  lawns  and   trim  pastel  buildings  then 
lay  a  small  but  deep-rooted  cancer  of  corruD 
tion,  the  worst  found  since  World  War  II 
That    was   the   conclusion   produced  bv 
massive    FBI    Investigation    of   Signal  Con, 
contracting  begun    here   last  July  after  the 
arrest  of   two   top  civilian  engineers     Thet 
were  charged  with  trying  to  rig  a  $24  million 
contract  for  a  $48,000  kickback. 

Detailed  findings  of  the  probe  were  spelled 
out  for  the  Army  In  a  long  series  of  FBI 
Investigative  reports  and  two  closeout 
memorandums  sent  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment  to  the  Army  Materiel  Command  in 
January. 

(The  Signal  Corps  was  absorbed  into  the 
newly  created  Army  Materiel  Command  ud 
Its  subordinate  Army  Electronics  Command 
In  August  1962,  In  an  Army  reorganization.) 

The  5-month  nationwide  Investigation  alio 
produced  Indictments  of  the  two  englneen 
and  a  manufacturer's  representative,  and 
material  for  three  other  potential  criminal 
cases.  They  are  still  pending  before  Federal 
grand  Juries  In  Newark.  N.J..  and  Los  Angeles 
CalLf. 

Pieced  together,  these  Indictments,  report!, 
memorandums,  and  added  material  In  Justice 
Department  flies  from  related  probes  reveal 
a  picture  Indicating  that: 

Honest  employees  at  Fort  Monmouth  who 
su.spected  what  was  going  on  were  held  In 
line  through  manipulation  of  the  personnel 
.system,  with  rewards  for  those  who  kept 
their  mouths  shut  and  penalties  for  thoee 
who  asked  questions. 

Some  contracts  were  rigged  for  favored 
firms  by  using  spurious  technical  excuses  to 
knock  out  unwanted,  low  bidders.  On  other 
contracts,  favored  firms  were  permitted  to 
win  awards  with  unreallstlcally  low  bldi 
then  Jack  their  prices  up  later. 

Orntultles  to  Army  personnel  were  com- 
ni<^n  and  rangpd  from  bribes  to  booze  from 
free  female  entertainment  to  free  buslne* 
trips,  as  one  Justice  Department  offlclal 
put  it. 

However,  the  Justice  Department  stresse* 
at  every  opportunity,  that  the  deep-rooted 
corruption  found  at  Fort  Monmouth  and 
elsewhere  In  the  Signal  Corps  directly  in- 
volves only  a  relatively  small  number  of  em- 
ployees 

The  Department's  January  close-out 
memos  Informed  the  materiel  command— 
which  had  been  holding  off  action  while  the 
FBI  worked— that  It  could  then  feel  free  to 
move    In    with    any    needed    administrative 
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•otlon.  particularly  In   11  specific  cases  not 
jtrong  enough  to  merit  full  prosecution, 

four  months  after  receipt  of  the  memos, 
there  Is  a  180-degree  difference  of  opinion — 
between  the  AMC  and  Fort  Monmouth's 
conunanding  general— as  to  what,  if  any- 
thing, has  been  done  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  arrests,  besides  firing  the  engineers  In- 
volved. 

rHRjnt    MEN     SEIZED     FOR     ALLEGED    BHIBERT 

The  Dally  News  will  disclose  Tuesday  the 
»:despread  changes  quietly  put  through 
j/ter  the  arrests — and  the  conditions  that 
remain  despite  the  arrests. 
Seized  July  12  outside  a  plush  Shrewsbury 
jfj)  restaurant,  after  bribes  allegedly  had 
been  passed  In  marked  money,  were: 

William  Laverlck,  49.  a  21-year  employee 
who  headed  the  key  production  englneer- 
l^  department  of  Fort  Monmouth's  U.S. 
Anny  Signal  Materiel  Support  Agency 
lUSASIMSA). 

Harrison  Tryon,  48,  with  17  years  on  the 
Job,  who  headed  USASIMSA's  maintenance 
engineering  division. 

lialcoUn  Schaefer.  38,  a  former  assistant  to 
Laverlck,  who  quit  the  corps  to  become  a 
jreelance  manufacturer's  agent. 

They  were  charged  with  attempting  to 
shake  down  a  west  coast  businessman  with 
the  promise  that  he'd  get  a  fat  electronics 
contract  If  he  paid  off — or  find  his  low  bid 
diaquallfled  if  he  didn't. 

The  businessman,  Robert  Snoyer,  38,  presi- 
dent of  the  Consad  Corp..  Manhattan  Beach, 
Calif.,  told  his  story  to  a  reporter  during  a 
Dally  .VewB  Investigation  of  defense  contracts, 
and  agreed  to  cooperate  with  the  FBI  In 
breaking  the  case. 

The  defendants  are  now  scheduled  for  trial 
June  10  in  Federal  District  Court  at  Newark. 
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PlOBl  INVOLVES  DOZSNS  OF  AGENTS 

Their  arrests  touched  off  a  probe,  involving 
doKns  of  agents,  at  the  corps'  contracting 
headqtiarters  In  Philadelphia,  at  Fort  Mon- 
mouth,  the  source  of  all  key  technical  evalua- 
tiona  controlling  contract  awards  and  prices 
and  Pasadena,  Calif.,  then  the  site  of  a  Signal 
Corps  branch  office. 

The  FBI  found  that  Fort  Monmouth's 
problems  centered  on  a  "tight  little  club,"  as 
one  Justice  Department  procurement  expert 
deialbed  it.  "Members"  were  several  high- 
ranking  civilian  officials  and  a  group  of  fa- 
vored contractors,  mostly  from  small-  and 
oaiddle -sized  firms. 

The  Signal  Corps  "club  members"  did  not 
actually  handle  contract  awards — they  didn't 
have  to. 

Instead,  they  provided  the  crucial  technical 
evaluations  that  played  a  key  role  In  deter- 
mining who  would  or  would  not  get  contracts 
and  what  the  final  price  might  be  once  an 
iward  was  made. 

Tlie  favored  firms  responded  with  a  con- 
toning  string  of  gratuities  often  unrelated  to 
•peclflc  contract  actions— making  their  de- 
tection particularly  difficult. 

Here  Is  how  the  club  worked.  In  the  view 
a  the  Justice  Department: 

Companies  that  were  "In"  got  contracts— 
"en  If  their  capabilities  were  questionable 
Those  not  "In"  were  disqualified.  If  possible 
uirough  engineering-staff  recommendations 
■ring  the  unwanted  bidders  lacked  the  tech- 
nical plant  facilities  or  engineering  know- 
now  to  perform  adequately.  These  recom- 
mendations were  rarely  questioned. 

MAJOR  CONTRACTOBS  ESCAPE  JUGGLING 

Major  contractors — such  as  General  Elec- 
«c.  Texas  Instruments,  General  Dynamics 
uid  firms  of  that  caliber— obviously  were 
aunune  to  such  maneuvering  because  of  tm- 
qj««tloned  competence,  but  many  smaU 
Duainesses.  which  proliferate  In  the  electron- 
^  neld,  found  themselves  unable  to  "crack 

rJ,**  '  *^  '^'"^  Monmouth  and  Philadelphia 
bZ^^^..  ■"  "^""  company  obtained  a  con- 
"^»ci.     engineering  changes"   In   the  equip- 


ment could  be  proposed  by  the  Port  Mon- 
mouth engineers,  or  "technical  action 
requests"  for  changes  could  be  sought  by  the 
contractor. 

These  changes  supposedly  would  be  costly 

and  entitle  the   contractor  to  ask  for and 

get — more  money  out  of  the  Government. 

Purchase  of  spare  parts  for  equipment  un- 
der contract  provided  another  area  for  ma- 
nipulation. 

Spare  parts  could  frequently  be  ordered  to 
quantities  Influenced  primarily  by  the  en- 
gineering Judgment  of  Port  Monmouth's 
club  members.  The  prices  paid  were  often 
higher  than  the  cost  of  the  parts  in  the  orig- 
inal equipment,  guaranteeing  more  excess 
profits. 

To  help  favored  firms  compete  for  con- 
tracts or  perform  once  they  were  won  club 
members  withdrew  useful,  or  needed  docu- 
ments from  one  of  Port  Monmouth's  em- 
ployees-only technical  libraries  and  mailed 
them — by  the  boxload.  If  necessary— to  the 
contractor. 

On  other  occasions,  club  members  who  pre- 
pared the  list  of  components  to  be  used  In 
equipment  under  procurement  would  specify 
a  component  made  only  by  a  favored  firm 
This  guaranteed  the  firm  the  contract— or  as- 
sured It  of  a  fat  subcontract  from  the  prime 
manufacturer. 

Another  club  agreement  existed  on  sub- 
contracts, the  FBI  found. 

The  involved  engineers  at  Fort  Monmouth 
would  arrange  a  contract  for  one  favored 
firm— then  dictate  another  favored  firm  that 
was  to  receive  key  subcontracts. 

Inevitably,  word  on  the  club's  operations 
leaked  out. 

Contractors  consistently  cheated  out  of 
awards  they  appeared  to  deserve  complained 
bitterly— but  only  within  the  industry  not 
publicly.  ''' 

They  feared  that  an  offlclal  protest  would 
land  them  on  a  blacklist  of  troublemakers 
that  would  freeze  them  out  of  all  contracts 
with  the  Signal  Corps  and  other  Government 
agencies  as  well. 

Fort  Monmouth  employees  not  In  the  club 
who  noted  the  unusual  procedures,  acts  of 
favoritism,  and  flow  of  gratuities,  were  held 
In  line  through  abuse  of  the  personnel  sys- 
tem. 

FBI  agents  found  that  most  workers  be- 
lieved—from  experience— that  If  they  pro- 
tested what  they  saw,  they'd  be  shifted  to 
other  bases;  transferred  to  dirty  duty  at  Port 
Monmouth;  be  ostracized  In  their  office,  re- 
ceive poor  vacation  schedules  and  be  sub- 
jected to  other  forms  of  retaliation. 

Those  who  kept  their  mouths  shut,  or  co- 
operated, received  promotions,  choice  duty 
assignments,  field  trips — and  sometimes  even 
shared  in  the  less  valuable  gratuities. 

The  arrests,  however,  broke  the  dam  of 
pent-up  frustration  and  outrage  that  had 
been  mounting  in  dozens  of  employees  for 
months  and  years. 

FBI  arrests  embarking  on  the  Fort  Mon- 
mouth part  of  the  investigation  expected  to 
handle  the  Job  in  a  few  weeks. 

MAJOR    ErrORT    REQUIRED    OF   FBI 

In.<;tead.  the  Investigation  required  a  major 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  FBI's  Newark  office, 
under  special  agent  Ralph  Bachman,  and 
lasted  for  months. 

As  one  agent  put  it.  "It  seemed  as  if  every- 
body there  had  a  story  to  tell. 

"Of  course,  some  of  the  complaints  were 
Just  sour  grapes,"  he  conceded.  "And  some 
of  them  came  from  people  with  guilty  con- 
sciences who  were  trying  to  show  us  they 
hadn't  been  a  part  of  all  this— when  they 
actually  had. 

"But  a  lot  of  our  dope  came  from  people 
who  had  Just  been  too  afraid  for  their  Jobs 
to  talk  to  anyone  before— honest,  hard  work- 
ing people,  which  U  what  9«  percent  of  them 
down  there  are,"  he  declared. 
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The  FBI  also  had  two  other  main  boutcm 
of  Information : 

Intensive  surveillance  of  the  suspects  and 
their  conversations. 

A  lengthy,  detailed  description  of  the  ac- 
cused engineers'  method  of  operation— «up- 
plled  unwittingly  by  the  suspects  themselves 
during  a  3-hour  dinner  that  preceded  their 
arrest. 

The  defendants  didn't  find  out  until  the 
following  day  that  the  business  partner  that 
Snoyer  had  brought  along  to  the  payoff  din- 
ner— where  the  Monmouth  engineers'  men- 
tioned other  fixed  contracts,  other  personnel 
Involved  and  other  companies  helped— was 
an  FBI  agent  with  a  blotter-like  memory. 

MoNMotTTH   Cleanup   Leaves   Loose   Ends- 
Arrests  IN  Kickbacks  Fail  To  Close  Ah 

THE    LOOPHOU3 


(By   Charles   Nlcodemus) 
WASHmcTON.— The      Army      has      finally 
closed  the  door  on  corruption  at  this  key 
communications  facility,  but  it  has  left  most 
of  the  windows  unlocked. 

That's  the  anomaly  found  by  a  reporter 
during  a  study  of  Signal  Corps  procurement 
10  months  after  two  of  thU  bases  top  civil- 
ian engineers  were  arrested  on  charges  of 
seeking  to  rig  a  $2,400,000  electronics  con- 
tract for  a  $48,000  bribe. 

That  study  reveals  that  the  top  officers 
and  organizations  that  formerly  ran  Port 
Monmouth  have  been  quietly  turned  upside 
down  In  some  ways— and  have  been  left 
curiously  untouched  In  others. 

New  faces   dot  the  landscape   at  the  top 
and  dozens  of  regulations  have  been  changed 
or  tightened  since  the  arreste,  according  to 
Lt.  Gen.  Frank  R.  Besson,  Jr.,  In  Washington. 
He    heads    the   Army    Materiel    Command 
(AMC),  which  absorbed  virtually  all  of  the 
corps'  $650  million-a-year  purchasing  activi- 
ties in  an  Army  reorganization  last  August. 
But  the  Daily  News  also  found  that: 
A    third,   high-ranking   clvlUan   engineer, 
who  escaped  arrest  by  the  FBI  In  the  brib- 
ery plot  only  by  accident.  sUll  fills  the  key 
Job  he  held  before  the  arrests  last  July  12. 
Besson  says  his  case  is  still  open. 

Only  a  few  of  the  changes  have  tightened 
loopholes  in  the  specific  regulaUons  and 
procedure  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
charges  were  perverted  by  the  two  accused 
fixers  and  their  accomplice,  a  manufac- 
turer's representative. 

The  accused  engineers.  WUllam  Laverlck, 
49,  and  Harrison  Tryon,  48,  had  38  years' 
service  between  them.  The  freelance  manu- 
facttirer's  agent,  Malcolm  Schaefer.  38,  was 
a  former  assistant  to  Laverlck.  All  are  sched- 
uled for  trial  June  10  In  U.S.  District  Court 
at  Newark,  N.J. 

What  does  the  Army  contend  has  been 
the  total  Impact  of  their  arrest,  which  shook 
the  Signal  Corps  to  its  core  10  months  ago? 
Besson  insists  a  "significant  number"  of 
the  changes  made  at  Fort  Monmouth  and 
elsewhere  have  resulted  "In  whole  or  In 
part"  from  the  arrests  and  the  massive  FBI 
probe  of  Signal  Corps  contracting  that  fol- 
lowed. 

Other  changes  made  were  merely  the  result 
of  the  reorganization,  which  saw  virtually 
all  Signal  Corps  procurement  functions  ab- 
sorbed by  the  AMC's  new  electronics  com- 
mand, he  said. 

But  Brig.  Gen.  Stuart  S.  Hoff.  head  of  Fort 
Monmouth  and  the  electronics  command, 
told  a  visiting  reporter : 

"Candidly,  I  can't  say  that  any  change 
made  here  can  be  attributed  directly  to  last 
year's  arrests." 

Hoff  said  he'd  stick  to  that  answer  regard- 
lefs  of  what  anyone  in  Washington  said. 

And  Col.  Roman  I.  Ulans,  head  of  FVirt 
Monmouth's  U.S.  Army  Electronics  Materiel 
Support  Agency  (USAEMSA) ,  said: 

"The  arrests  were  Just  like  a  death  in  the 
family.    These  were  two  of  cur  top  men  and 
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everybody  was  stunned      But  before  long  It 
was  forgotten." 

As  for  the  Impact  of  any  tighter  regula- 
tions stemming  from  the  arresta,  Ulans  said 
"there  h&a  been  no  Impact. " 

General  Besaon.  Informed  of  Hoffs  state- 
ment, exploded  with : 

"My  God,  Hoff's  all  wet." 
Asked    how    Gen.    HofT    could    make    such 
a  statement,  after  Besson  for  weeks  had  been 
outlining  reforms  supp>oeedly  Instituted,  Bes- 
son  said — apparently  in  Jest: 

"I  guess  HofT  Just  hasn't  gotten  the  word 
yet. 

"For  Pete's  sake."  Besson  added.  "I've  been 
up  there  to  Inspect,  myself  I  know  what's 
going  on.  And  Hoff's  been  sending  reports 
down  here  regularly,  laying  out  the  changes, 
chapter  and  verse" 

And  Just  what  has  been  going  on  at  Port 
Monmouth  and  elsewhere  In  the  old  Signal 
Corps  procurement  setup? 

MaJ.  Gen  Earle  F  Cook  took  over  as  new 
chief  signal  officer  In  July  1962  with  greatly 
curtailed  responsibilities;  General  Hoff. 
former  head  of  Signal  Corps  research  and 
development,  was  put  In  as  chief  of  the  new 
electronics  command  and  head  of  Fort 
Monmouth:  Brig.  Gen.  Allen  T  Stanwlx-Hay 
was  made  head  of  the  U.S.  Army  Electronics 
Material  Agency  In  Philadelphia,  the  con- 
tracting headquarters,  and  Colonel  Ulans 
was  promoted  to  chief  of  the  USAEMSA. 

His  key  agency,  where  the  arrested  engi- 
neers worked,  prepares  contract  specifica- 
tions and  makes  the  crucial  technical  de- 
cisions that  help  determine  what  bidders 
get  contracts  and  what  final  contract  prices 
win  be. 

This  wholesale  turnover  of  every  top  po- 
sition In  the  old  Signal  Corps  structure  was 
merely  coincidental,  the  Defense  Department 
said,  with  the  organization  of  the  new  AMC 
responsible  for  several  of  the  changes. 

A  new  director  of  civilian  personnel  also 
was  recruited  for  Fort  Monmouth. 

General  Besson  said  the  director  was 
brought  "all  the  way  from  Alaska,  so  we'd 
be  sure  he  would  have  no  contact  with  any 
of  the  local  cliques." 

Manipulation  of  the  civilian  personnel 
system  had  been  one  way  that  the  alleged 
fixers  at  Monmouth  had  been  able  to  bend 
lower  level  employees  to  their  will,  the  FBI 
found  during  Its  5-month-long  Investigation 
that  followed  the  arrests. 

Employees  who  cooperated  with  the  club 
of  accused  fixers  and  favored  contractors 
were  rewarded  with  promotions,  field  trips, 
time  off  and  choice  vacation  schedules. 
Those  who  asked  too  many  questions  might 
be  transferred  out.  refused  promotion,  as- 
signed undesirable  work,  or  winter  vacations. 
Under  the  new  regime,  Season  said,  pro- 
motions under  the  .\rmy  merit  system  have 
increased  50  percent  Employee  grievances 
have  virtually  disappeared. 

Meaningful  use  of  the  system  of  Individual 
efficiency  reports — virtually  Ignored  before 
the  arrests.  Besson  said — was  ordered  re- 
sumed Immediately 

Here  are  other  key  administrative  meas- 
ures Besson  said  have  been  taken  since  the 
arrests,  to  tighten  up  on  purchasing: 

Staff  members  supplying  recommenda- 
tions to  contracting  officers — the  men  who 
deal  directly  with  manufacturers — must  now 
provide  full  data  backing  up  their  recom- 
mendations, not  Jxist  conclusions  This 
reduces  the  possibility  of  false,  baseless 
recommendations,  which  permitted  "fixes" 
Once  a  technical  evaluation  has  been  made 
of  a  bidder's  plant  and  personnel,  no  reeval- 
uatlon  can  be  made  without  approval  from 
the  top  echelons. 

This  reduces  the  possibility  that  a  con- 
tractor, turned  down  in  one  evaluation,  might 
offer  Inducements  to  inspectors  to  get  a  favor- 
able reevaluatlon,  aa  the  FBI  found  had 
been  done  on  occasion. 


Minor  changes  In  equipment  or  method  of 
manufacture,  which  the  contractor  might 
wish  to  make,  can  no  longer  be  approved  by 
engineering  personnel,  but  must  tie  okayed 
by  the  contracting  officer. 

This  is  Just  one  of  several  directives  aimed 
at  cutting  the  Independent  power  of  the 
engineering  staff,  of  which  the  arrested  men 
were  members,  and  centralizing  contract  con- 
trol in  the  hands  of  the  man  with  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility. 

Restrictions  on  taking  outside  Jobs,  with 
contractors  and  other  firms,  and  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  outside  Income,  were  reemphaslzed. 
What    problems   stlU    exist    at    Fort    Mon- 
mouth? 

FBI  testimony  at  a  preliminary  hearing  In 
the  bribery  case  last  August  disclosed  that  a 
third  package  of  marked  money  was  prepared 
for  passing  to  at  least  one  additional  Fort 
Monmouth  official  on  the  night  of  the 
arrests — but  was  never  used. 

The  Dally  News  learned  that  one  high- 
ranking  engineer  It  was  Intended  for  had  to 
cancel  out  at  the  last  minute  from  the  pay- 
off dinner  that  preceded  the  arrests,  thus 
narrowly  escaping  apprehension. 

General  Besson  said  the  AMC  "cannot,  at 
the  moment,  do  anything  about  the  man." 
The  Intensive  FBI  Investigation  after  the 
arrests  also  turned  up  repeated  allegations 
that  the  man  who  had  originally  set  up  the 
alleged  Fort  Monmouth  bribery  ring  had — 
long  before  the  arrests-  been  transferred  to 
an  oversea  assignment,  where  he  Is  currently 
under  Investigation  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment for  other  purchasing  Irregularities, 

Not  until  after  the  Dally  News  inquired 
about  the  man's  status  did  Besson's  office 
send  reports  on  the  Fort  Monmouth  Investi- 
gation to  the  man's  superiors  overseas. 

In  another  case,  the  Signal  Corps  turned 
over  to  the  FBI.  In  January  1962,  details  of 
mass  gratuities  distributed  by  one  contractor 
to  Signal  Corps  employees  at  Fort  Mon- 
mouth.  Philadelphia,  and  Washington, 

The  Justice  Department  Inadvertently 
failed  to  return  the  case  for  15  months — 
finally  sending  It  back  to  the  Army  for  action 
In  April  1963 — and  the  Signal  Corps  (and 
later,  the  AMC)  made  no  effort  to  resolve  the 
matter  with  the  Justice  Department. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  retrieve  the  case 
even  though  the  firm  Involved  had  a  history 
of  trouble,  and  had  even  been  caught  using 
a  copy  of  an  administratively  secret  Fort 
Monmouth  procurement  document  during 
contract  negotiations. 

(The  employee  who  the  corps  was  certain 
leaked  the  document — one  of  the  top  engi- 
neers at  Fort  Monmouth's  research  and  de- 
velopment lab — resigned  Just  as  the  Signal 
Corps  was  preparing  charges  against  him) . 

After  the  Dally  News  Inquired  about  the 
gratuities  case  In  late  April,  the  AMC  an- 
nounced It  Is  referring  It  Immediately  to  a 
gratuities  board  that  could  fine  the  contrac- 
tor, cancel  his  contracts  or  bar  him  from  de- 
fense procurement. 

Also  sent  to  the  AMC  for  possible  adminis- 
trative action  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
were  11  instances  of  alleged  Impropriety  by 
Monmouth  personnel.  In  which  the  FBI  could 
not  establish  a  criminal  case 

General  Besson  said  the  Army  Inspector 
general,  who  already  had  checked  out  10  of 
the  cases.  Investigated  again  and  dropped  7 
of  them  because  "no  proof  was  available," 
Four  others  are  still  open,  he  said 

What  about  other  loopholes  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  charges  the  arcused  fixers 
used  to  manipulate  contracts? 

1  No  new  controls  have  been  set  up  over 
the  use  or  withdrawal  of  materiel  by  em- 
ployees from  Monmouth's  technical  libraries. 
The  defendants  are  charged  with  obtain- 
ing quantities  of  such  materiel  and  mailing 
It  by  the  boxload  to  a  favored  firm  to  assist 
it  in  performing  on  a  contract  they  sought 
to  rig. 
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3.  No  new  controls  have  been  impose 
the  purchase  of  spare  parts  for  eauiiw  ** 
under  contract.  Huipmem 

The  FBI  Investigation  established  that  .x- 
defendant  engineers  could  boost  the  cont»!S! 
price  paid  favored  firms  by  recomnieM^ 
purchase  from  the  firms  of  more  spare  ^ 
than  were  needed,  at  prices  higher  th»n7i!! 
cost  of  the  parts  In  the  original  equipment 

3.  The  power  of  civilian  engineers— *ifi, 
as  the  men  arrested-  to  recommend  en^otb 
Ing  changes  In  equipment  under  contract^ 
been  increased  rather  than  decreased  Th 
changes  generally  enable  the  contractor*!! 
ask  for  more  money.  ^ 

A  new  regulation  requires  that  any  time  l- 
englneer's  suggestion  for  an  englneerin 
change  Is  to  be  reversed,  the  superior  otb 
ruling  the  recommendation  must  docmner 
his  reasons  as  part  of  the  permanent  con' 
tract  record— making  supervisors  relucuni 
to  alter  engineering  recommendations. 

4  No  new  controls  have  been  set  up  tc 
assure  that  contracts  on  which  bids  h»y. 
been  received  will  be  awarded  promput 
This  can  enable  procurement  officials  to  nJi 
off  a  contract  award  until  a  low  bidder  wiui. 
draws  an  offer  to  seek  other  contracts  leu 
Ing  a  favored  firm  next  In  line. 

Just  such  a  maneuver  touched  off  the  Sli . 
nal  Corps  contract  Investigation  that  Itiut 
the  Fort  Monmouth  arrests. 

Mr,  Speaker,  for  2  years  I  have  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  and  the 
public  case  after  case  of  defense  procure- 
ment  where  apparent  "blunders"  br 
someone  in  authority  have  cost  the  t*i. 
payers  millions  of  dollars.  I  have  laid 
out  case  after  case  of  noncompetitive  solt 
source  procurements  channeled  to  fi- 
vored  firms;  cases  where  the  service  said 
there  were  no  drawings  to  permit  comiK- 
tition  when,  indeed,  there  were  dnt- 
iiiRs;  cases  where  a  contract  was  hustU 
to  a  favored  firm  to  meet  an  emergency 
that  did  not  even  exist;  cases  where  It 
was  adjudged  that  only  one  firm  vu 
competent  enough  to  build  a  piece  of 
equipment,  when  every  manufacturer  oc 
the  horizon  could  have  done  the  job; 
cases  where  plans  were  supposedly  cluti- 
fled,  restricting  competition  to  a  fewfi- 
vored  firms,  when  in  reality  the  eqiilp- 
ment  was  not  classified  and  had  bea 
obtained  under  wide-open  competltloc 
before. 

One  question  threads  its  way  throuih 
all  the  cases  I  have  cited.  It  is  slmpi! 
this:  "Why  were  all  these  so-called 
blunders  made?" 

Mr,  Speaker,  if  you  want  to  answer 
that  for  yourself,  read  the  artlclei 
There  you  will  find  it — chapter,  pact, 
and  verse,  just  as  the  FBI  and  the  Ji» 
tice  Department  found  it. 

In  the  articles  you  will  find  rigged 
contract  specification.*;,  tailored  to  suit 
one  manufacturer:  rigged  technial 
evaluations  of  plant  and  personnel  bj 
w  hich  unwanted  low  bidders  arc  knocked 
out;  eiiKineering  changes  pushed 
through  after  award  of  a  contract  to 
jump  the  price;  spare-pai-ts  deals  wheit 
spares  for  an  equipment  are  bought  in 
huge  quantities  at  fat  prices  to  help 
make  up  profits  a  manufacturer  sacri- 
ficed by  bidding  unrealistically  low. 

Here,  too,  you  will  find  manlpulfttka 
of  Government  personnel  systema 
whereby  a  handful  of  men  in  high  placet 
are  able  to  wield  vast  fwwer  over  a  larff 
number  of  subordinates  through  a    ter- 
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ror  system"  that  rewarded  those  who 
^ept  their  mouths  shut  and  punished 
anyone  who  asked  questions 

•This  sorry  picture  is  what  the  FBI 
believes  prevailed  at  Fort  Monmouth, 
fiJ,  I  wonder  how  many  other  procure- 
ment centers  have  the  same  sorry  mess 
on  their  hands?  How  often  would  Fort 
Monmouth  be  repeated  if  the  FBI  moved 
into  other  areas  on  a  massive  scale  as  it 
did  in  New  Jersey?  With  shocking  fre- 
quency, I  predict,  if  what  I  have  been 
uncovering  in  the  last  2  years  is  any 
indicator. 

There  is  another  lesson  to  be  learned 
in  these  articles.  It  is  what  the  Army 
has— and  has  not — done  about  the  Mon- 
mouth mess.  It  is  clear  that  while  the 
brass  here  in  Washington  contend  won- 
ders have  been  worked  in  cleaning  up 
the  old  system,  the  top  men  at  Fort 
Monmouth  have  an  altogether  different 
view. 

Changes  and  reforms  have  indeed  been 
introduced,  but  just  how  many  were  di- 
rected at  the  problems  uncovered  by  the 
FBI  is  not  clear.  Organization  of  the 
Army  Materiel  Command  and  its  conse- 
quent takeover  of  Signal  Corps'  procure- 
ment, brought  in  many  changes  and  new 
faces.  The  Army,  traditionally  reluc- 
tant to  admit  that  it  ever  does  anything 
wrong  or  makes  changes  as  a  result  of 
outside  criticism,  would  like  to  have  you 
and  me  believe  that  all  changes  were 
made  on  Its  own  initiative  and  not  as  a 
result  of  the  "Monmouth  mess." 

Whatever  the  motivation  for  the 
changes  to  date,  it  Is  clear  that  much 
more  needs  to  be  done.  There  is  no  in- 
dication, however,  that  the  Army  intends 
to  make  these  changes — unless  prodded 
bjr  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  or  by 
Congress.  There  is  even  evidence- 
shocking  evidence— that  several  funda- 
mental steps  dictated  by  commonsense 
were  not  taken  until  someone  started 
Mklng  questions— the  someone  in  this 
case,  Mr.  Charles  Nlcodemus,  the  Chi- 
cago D»ily  News  reporter  who  has  done 
tn  outstanding  job  in  defense-contract- 
ing reporting. 

The  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
FBI  have  performed  a  rare,  outstand- 
ing service  by  stepping  into  a  procure- 
ment facility  and  laying  it  bare,  expos- 
ag  the  small  but  powerful  core  of  rot 
•JM  corruption  that  was  eating  away  at 
the  vitals  of  the  Installation— and  de- 
TOurtng  tax  dollars  appropriated  by  Con- 
gresa. 

Because  of  this  fine  work,  because  of 
the  courage  of  a  contractor  who  talked 
to  the  FBI.  because  of  the  Chicago  Dally 
News  efforts,  three  men  wlU  soon  go  on 
A^^  ^  u^*'"  *^"ocence  or  guilt  will  be 

S  fM     I  *  ,''"''y  °'  ^^^""  fe"o^  men 
but  this  should  not  be  the  end  of  the 

Monmouth  mess. 

The  conditions  found  at  Monmouth 
are  80  shocking  and  their  implications 
»  profound  that  I  beUeve  it  Is  Incum- 
D«it  upon  Congress  to  examine  this  situ- 
ation dosely.  We  in  Congress  must  en- 
h.  J!^i*"°"  ^  guarantee  that  what 
n^ned  at  Fort  Monmouth  once  does 
P°we  dS"  'Waln-at  Monmouth  or  any- 
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I  suggest  that  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  Fort  Monmouth  conspiracy  trials, 
an  appropriate  committee  of  Congress 
should  dig  into  the  entire  Monmouth 
mess  to  determine  what  happened,  how  it 
happened,  why  it  happened,  who  was  re- 
sponsible, what  has  been  done  about  it. 
and  what  remains  to  be  done  to  make 
sure  it  does  not  happen  again. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  In  the 
House,  and  there  Is  similar  legislation 
in  the  other  body,  which  I  believe  will 
go  part  of  the  way  toward  making  sure 
the   Monmouth   mess  is   not   repeated 
My  bill  would  set  up  a  blue-ribbon,  joint 
congresoional    watchdog    committee    to 
maintain    continued    surveillance    over 
negotiated  defense  and  space  contracts. 
With  this  legislation,  which  I  hope  to 
have  considered  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, we  representatives  of  the  people 
will  have  a  strong  tool  to  unearth  and 
correct  problems  such  as  the  Monmouth 
mess.    At  this  moment,  no  committee 
or  agency  of  Congress  nor  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Is  specifically  assigned  to 
this  task.    Since  we  are  spending  over 
half  of  our  national  tax  money  on  de- 
fense, I  believe  it  Is  time  we  started  rid- 
ing herd  on  it  on  a  daUy   basis  with 
detailed  Inspections,  questions  and  fact- 
finding sessions. 

It  is  imperative  that  such  a  committee 
as  I  have  designed  be  formed  to  make 
sure  that  no  more  messes  like  Morunouth 
arise  to  blacken  the  record  of  the  military 
and  blacken  the  eyes  of  the  taxpayer 


ATTACKS  UPON  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  re-vise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  came 
into  the   Chamber   today  I  heard   the 
gentleman    from    Texas     [Mr.    Alger] 
make  one  of  his  almost  daily  attacks  on 
the    President.    In    this    Instance    he 
charged  the  President  with  withholding 
mformation   atK)ut   Cuba,   something   I 
think  is  not  true  and  that  the  President 
is  not  doing,  and  I  just  thought  It  would 
be   appropriate   to  point   out  that  al- 
though the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr 
Alger]  is  able  to  get  this  statement  lii 
the  Record  and  then  months  later  quote 
the  Congressional  Record  of  such-and- 
such  a  date  saying  that  the  President 
was  withholding  information,  this  does 
not  necessarily  make  It  so. 
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in  what  it  means  to  depend  upon  inter- 
national trade  for  her  foodstuffs. 

"Hie  price  of  sugar  has  doubled  and 
trebled  in  the  last  few  weeks  and  the 
price  of  canned  fruits  and  all  foods  con- 
taining sugar  must  certainly  follow 
shortly.  I  have  long  fought  against 
American  dependence  upon  interna- 
tional trade  for  our  agi-icultural  products 
and  supply  of  food  and  fiber  and  I  believe 
this  is  only  another  example  of  what  "in- 
ternational dealing'  will  do  to  the  Amer- 
ican market  when  the  Internationalists 
have  us  at  their  mercy. 

Instead  of  permitting  the  American 
farmer  and  American  sugar  industry  to 
supply  the  domestic  market,  we  first  es- 
tablished by  law  a  sugar  quota  to  Cuba 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  domestic  con- 
sumption. Then,  when  Cuba  went  be- 
hmd  the  Iron  Curtain  we  divided  that 
quota  among  almost  every  other  sugar 
producing  nation  in  the  world.  Now  we 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  world  trade  and 
the  housewife  is  passing  the  bill. 

There  is  no  world  sugar  shortage,  but 
the  world  sugar  Interests  are  putting  the 
squeeze  on  us  to  get  a  better  price  for 
their  product.  You  cannot  blame  them 
II  we  are  willing  to  take  production  from 
the  American  farmer  and  the  American 
sugar  Industry  and  spread  it  out  all  over 

^J?f  T?^^^'  ^^  deserve  to  get  caught  in 
this  kind  of  a  squeeze. 

The  American  farmer  is  screaming  for 
an  opportunity  to  produce  something  on 
his  acres  but  instead  the  Government 
squeezes  down  his  aUotments.  rents  his 
acres  to  take  them  out  of  production 
and  calls  this  whole  stupid  process  "a 
subsidy  to  the  farmer." 

Beef  imports  have  jumped  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  consumption,  lamb 
and  pork  are  only  a  short  way  behind 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  wants  com- 
plete regulation  over  all  agricultural 
commodities  so  he  can  further  open  our 
markets  to  foreign  food  production 

Sugar  is  only  a  taste  of  what  is  In  store 
for  the  American  farmer  and  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  if  planned  production  and 
planned  food  supplies  are  to  be  the 
future  national  policy. 


THE  SUGAR  SITUATION 
Mr     BERRY.     Mr.    Speaker.     I     ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican housewife  Is  getting  a  'sweet"  lesson 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.    Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
should  Uke  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  what  I  consider  to  be  four 
good  reasons  for  voting  against  H.R.  5497 
when  It  comes  to  the  floor  on  Wednesday 
of  this  week.  This  bill  would  extend 
PubUc  Law  78.  which  authorizes  impor- 
tation of  farmworkers  into  the  United 
States  from  Mexico  for  the  benefit  of  a 
very  few  farms  in  certain  States. 

The  first  reason  for  voting  against  this 
bill  Is  the  high  and  continuing  unemploy- 
ment in  the  United  States.  Why  should 
Congress  authorize  importation  of  nearly 
a  quarter  million  foreign  workers  when 
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rural  unemployment  Is  over  7  percent, 
and  American  'armworkers  are  able  to 
earn  only  about  $1,000  per  year  and  can 
find  only  about  156  days  of  work  in  a 
year? 

The  second  reason  that  this  is  a  bad 
bill  Is  that  It  would  benefit  only  about 
1  percent  of  the  farms — mostly  big.  cor- 
porate operations — and  harm  many, 
many  family  farms  that  are  struggling 
to  survive. 

Next.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  antilabor 
bill.  Farmworkers  are  not  protected  by 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  and  very 
few  are  benefited  by  workmen's  compen- 
sation or  unemployment  insurance.  The 
Mexican  labor  lmp)ort  program  prevents 
the  free  market  from  determining  farm 
wages  by  artificially  depressing  wage 
rates. 

The  final  reason  for  defeating  H.R 
5497  and  wiping  Public  Law  78  off  the 
books  is  that  representatives  of  all  three 
major  religious  faiths  oppose  its  continu- 
ation. They  call  this  program  Immoral, 
and  so  do  I. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  REORGANIZA- 
TION OP  CERTAIN  FUNCTIONS  RE- 
LATING   TO    THE    FRANKLIN    D 
ROOSEVELT    LIBRARY— MESSAGE 
FROM    THE    PRESIDENT    OP    THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  117) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read  and 
together  with  accompanying  papers  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1963,  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  providing  for  the 
reorganization  of  certain  functions  re- 
lating to  the  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt  Li- 
brary. 

The  library  project  was  built  under 
authority  of  the  joint  resolution  of  July 
18.  1939.  It  la  located  on  a  site  In  the 
town  of  Hyde  Park,  Dutchess  County. 
N.Y..  donated  by  the  late  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  The  library  contains  histori- 
cal material  donated  by  him.  and  other 
related  historical  material. 

At  the  present  time  responsibility  for 
the  library  is  divided  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
responsible  for  the  care,  maintenance, 
and  protection  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  library  and  for  the  col- 
lection of  fees  for  the  privilege  of  visit- 
tng  and  viewing  the  exhibit  rooms  or 
museum  portion  of  the  library,  exclusive, 
however,  of  the  function  of  fixing  the 
amounts  of  fees  charged. 

(2)  Responsibility  for  the  contents 
and  professional  services  of  the  library, 
and  all  other  responsibility  for  the  li- 
brary except  as  indicated  above,  are  vest- 
ed in  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices. 

When  the  transfer  of  fimctlons  with 
respect  to  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Li- 
brary from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
as  provided  for  In  the  reorganization 
plan  transmitted  herewith,  becomes  ef- 


fective, the  Administrator  will  have  com- 
plete responsibility  for  the  library,  in- 
cluding its  buildings,  grounds,  contents, 
and  services. 

Three  other  Presidential  libraries  are 
now  entirely  under  the  jmisdiction  of 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
<in  pursuance  of  section  607(g>  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended):  the 
Harry  S.  Tiuman  Librai-y  at  Independ- 
ence. Mo.,  the  Herbert  Hoover  Library  at 
West  Branch.  Iowa,  and  the  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  Library  at  Abilene.  Kans. 
The  taking  effect  of  the  provisions  of 
the  accompanying  reorganization  plan 
will  place  the  administration  of  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library  fully  on 
a  common  footing  with  the  administra- 
tion of  these  three  other  Presidential 
libraries. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  present  divi- 
sion of  responsibility  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  is  not  conducive 
to  the  most  eflflclent  administration  of 
Uie  Fiariklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library.  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  of  1963  will  apply 
to  this  hbrary  the  preferable  pattern  of 
organization  existing  with  respect  to 
other  PresidenUal  libraries. 

After  investigation  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
included  in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1963  is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
2'a>  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended. 

The  taking  effect  of  reorganizations 
included  in  the  reorganization  plan  will 
provide  improved  organizational  ar- 
rangements with  respect  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Library.  While  such  arrangements  will 
further  the  convenient  and  efficient 
carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of  the 
library,  it  is  impracticable  to  specify  or 
itemize  at  this  time  the  reductions  of 
expenditures  which  it  is  probable  will  bo 
brought  about  by  such  taking  effect. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow 
the  reorganization  plan  to  become  ef- 
fective. 

John  P.  Kennedy 
The  Whitf  House.  May  27. 1963. 


May  27 

Of  late  he  had  complained  of  f^u 
iU  although  last  year  he  f uSj  Vo^ 
from  a  serious  illness.  *'=*oTere(i 

The  House  has  lost  a  dedicated  -^ 
ant  of  its  membership  whose ^JT!: 
country   and   protection  of  Its  Wm 
were  his  life's  dedicaUon.  *<^»«rj 

We  will  miss  his  genial  manner  ^^ 
serious  demeanor  which  added  t^  iZ 
prestise  of  the  House  and  contributlrt 7* 
the  decorum  of  its  sitting.?.  ^"^Vi 

To   his  loving  daughter   Mrs    Eui.n 
M  Lutes,  of  Escondido,  Calif    we  tYtT! 
our  heartfelt  condolences       *       ^^^ 
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THE  LATE  WILLIAM  BALUNGER 
Mr.  LIBONATI.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
sweet  memory  of  time  no  one  served  this 
body  with  greater  loyalty  than  William 
BalUnger.  our  Assistant  Sergeant  at 
Arms  since  1956.  As  bearer  of  the  mace 
the  honor  of  his  official  duties  were  con- 
ducted with  dignity  and  the  precision  of 
time-honored  tradition  of  this  body. 

He  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  I,  serv- 
ing later — in  1935 — in  various  capacities 
at  the  Capitol.  He  also  served  as  a  dep- 
uty marshal  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  several  years  in  the  early  fifties. 


TFX  AIRCRAFT  CONTROVERSY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  onW 
of  Uie  House,  the  genUeman  from  W 
L  Mr.  Gross  )  is  recognized  for  20  minutT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desijl  ^ 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  at 
Representatives  certain  facts  concemiitt 
the  role  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Ros 
well  Gilpatric  has  played  in  the  TP2 
aircraft  controversy. 

I  do  Uiis  for  the  reason  that  the  gre«t- 
est  number  of  citizens  and  taxpayen  (rf 
this  country  ought  to  be  made  aware  of 
at  least  some  of  the  unpalatable  nu- 
neuverings  in  connection  with  this  m 
billion  contract  award. 

In  the  first  place,  Gilpatric,  in  October 
1957,  brought  the  General  Dynamics 
business  to  the  law  firm  of  Cravtth 
Swaine,  aiid  Moore  because  of  his  r^i 
tions  with  Mr.  Frank  Pace,  then  head 
of  General  Dynamics. 

In  1958,  1959,  and  1960,  Gilpatric  waj 
a  counsel  in  the  law  firm  of  Cravath 
Swaine,  and  Moore.  As  such,  he  handled 
most  of  tlie  General  Dynamics  busineat 
For  Ills  convenience,  an  office  was  madt 
available  to  him  in  the  General  Dynamia 
offices. 

Among  other  things,  Gilpatric's  wort 
during  that  period  involved  a  major 
merger  problem  bringing  together  Qen- 
ei-al  Dynamics  and  Material  Servtaei 
Corp  ,  the  latter  firm  being  headed  bj 
Henry  Crown,  Chicago  financier.  Thli 
vital  merger  was  for  the  purposes  of 
bringing  new  money  into  General  Dy. 
namics,  and  Crown  thus  became  a  major 
figure  in  the  change  in  top  management 
of  the  merged  corporations. 

In  January  1961  Gilpatric  accepted 
appointment  as  Deputy  Defense  Sec- 
reUiry  and  "arranged"  to  turn  the  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  account  over  to  Mr.  U 
T.  Moore,  of  the  firm  of  Cravath.  Swaine, 
and  Mooie.  Mr.  Moore  served  as  Uw 
counsel  for  a  small  committee,  the  chair- 
man of  which  was  Henry  Crown,  to 
name  a  new  head  for  General  Dynamia. 
The  committee  dropped  Mr.  Frank  Pace 
and  selected  Mr.  Roger  Lewis,  now  presi- 
dent of  General  Dynamics. 

As  thi.s  stage  was  being  set,  it  becomej 
increasingly  clear  that  the  award  of  the 
TFX  fighter  plane  contract,  involving 
$6.5  billion,  was  highly  essential  to  ibe 
future  prosperity  of  the  General  Dy- 
namics firm.  And  it  becomes  just  >i 
clear  tliat  Gilpatric  did  not  disqualify 
himself  from  decisions  in  connection 
with  that  huge  contract.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  becomes  equally  clear  that  Gil- 
patric, as  Deputy  Defense  Secretary, 
wrote  many  letters  and  held  many  con- 


ferences on  that  subject  with  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara  and  others. 

In  early  November  of  1962,  the  Pen- 
tagon Source  Selection  Board  made  a 
unaaimous  recommendation  for  the 
Boeing  version  of  the  TFX  fighter  plane. 
This  was  based  on  a  proposed  price  that 
was  more  than  $100  million  less  than  the 
General  Dynamics  version,  and  a  per- 
formance evaluation  which  indicated  the 
Boeing  plane  was  clearly  superior  to  that 
proposed  by  General  Dynamics. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  significance  that 
this  decision  was  concurred  in  by  Gen. 
Curtis  LeMay,  Chief  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  Adm.  George  Anderson,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  the  two  branches  of 
the  Armed  Forces  most  directly  and 
vitally  affected,  since  these  services  were 
to  be  equipped  with  this  new  fighter 
plane. 

Late  in  that  same  month  of  Novem- 
ber 1962.  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
overruled  the  decision  of  the  Source 
Selection  Board,  and  announced  award 
of  the  first  phase  of  the  contract  to  Gen- 
eral Dynamics. 

The  next  development  came  quickly. 
A  preliminary  investigation  by  the  Mc- 
Clellan  committee  disclosed  errors  in  the 
November  21,  1962.  memorandum  of 
alleged  justification  by  which  McNamara 
overruled  the  recommendation  for  Boe- 
ing. On  the  basis  of  these  errors.  Chair- 
man John  L.  McClellan  asked  the  De- 
fense Department  to  hold  up  the  formal 
signing  of  a  contract  with  General 
Dynamics. 

It  is  significant  to  point  out  at  this 
jimcture  that  on  December  20,  1962,  At- 
torney Moore,  of  the  law  firm  of  Cravath. 
Swaine.  and  Moore,  was  named  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  General 
Dynamics. 

On  December  26,  1962,  Gilpatric  wrote 
to  Senator  McClellan  stating  that  the 
Defense  Department  would  not  delay  the 
signing  of  a  TFX  contract  with  General 
Dynamics  pending  a  full  investigation  by 
the  McClellan  committee. 

On  March  21,  1963,  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  made  a  speech  in  which  he  indi- 
cated there  could  be  no  "conflict  of  in- 
terest" on  the  part  of  Gilpatric  in  the 
award  of  the  TFX  contract.  He  told  the 
Senate  that  Gilpatric  had  served  as  an 
adviser  for  both  Boeing  and  General  Dy- 
oamics. 

But  in  May  1963,  William  Allen,  pres- 
ident of  Boeing,  testified  under  oath  be- 
fore the  McClellan  committee  and  as- 
serted that  Gilpatric  had  never  served  as 
a  lawyer  or  adviser  for  Boeing.  Allen 
s&id  Gilpatric  had  been  subpenaed  on 
oneoccasionasa  witness  for  Boeing.  He 
received  travel  expenses  but  no  fee  what- 
ever. 

On  May  9,  1963.  Roger  Harris,  vice 
president  and  general  coun.sel  for  Gen- 
"■al  Dynamics,  also  testified  under  oath 
f/.°^e  the  McClellan  committee  and 
stated  that  Gilpatric  had  performed  serv- 
ices for  General  Dynamics  in  1958  1959 
and  1960;  that  Gilpatric  "arranged"  to 
turn  this  business  over  to  Attorney  Moore 
m  January  1961.    Harris  said  that  Gen- 

hm^  /"^"^^"  ^^^  paid,  or  had  been 
DUled  for,  fees  of  $300,000  by  the  fii-m  of 
^mI!o  •  S*ai"e.  and  Moore  in  the  period 
w  i»58  through  the  first  quarter  of  1963 
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Thus  it  is  indisputable  that  Gilpatric 
was  associated  with  a  law  firm  which 
collected  a  very  substantial  fee  from  a 
corporation  which,  as  matters  now  stand, 
will  profit  from  a  $6.5  billion  contract—^ 
one  of  the  largest  single  contracts  ever 
awarded  by  the  U.S.  Government  in 
peacetime. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  only 
way  that  Gilpatric  could  clear  his  skirts 
of  interest  and  prejudice  in  favor  of 
General  Dynamics,  his  erstwhile  client, 
would  have  been  to  publicly  divorce  him- 
self of  any  activity  in  connection  with 
the  contract  or  resign  as  Deputy  Defense 
Secretary.  Instead,  he  has  admitted 
that  he  was  probably  the  source  of  a 
series  of  stories  printed  in  March  1963 
that  were  critical  of  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee investigations.  These  stories 
originated  at  a  so-called  press  briefing 
and  reporters  were  told  to  credit  them 
to  an  unnamed  high  official  in  the 
Pentagon.  When  first  questioned  by 
Senator  McClellan  about  the  source  of 
these  stories,  Gilpatric  denied  that  he 
knew  the  source. 

And  through  it  all  the  role  of  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara  is  incredible. 

One  of  the  most  recent  witnesses  to 
appear  before  the  McClellan  committee 
was  Comptroller  General  Joseph  Camp- 
bell and  top  members  of  his  staff  in  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell had  been  requested  by  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan to  review  the  cost  figures  relat- 
ing to  the  Boeing  bid  for  production  of 
the  TFX  fighter  plane. 

The  Comptroller  General  and  members 
of  his  staff  testified  under  oath  that  al- 
though they  spent  an  hour  with  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara  in  his  office  in  the 
Pentagon,  they  were  unable  to  obtain 
any  detailed  figure. 

They  testified  that  the  cost  figures 
upon  which  the  decision  was  based  to 
give  the  huge  contract  to  General 
Dynamics  were  either  in  McNamara's 
head  or  simply  did  not  exist.  They  told 
Senator  McClellan  it  was  impossible  to 
audit  figures  in  someone's  head. 

In  a  further  effort  to  provide  the  Sen- 
ate Investigating  Committee  with  the 
cost  figures.  Comptroller  General  Camp- 
bell sent  a  team  of  accountants  to 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Base  at  Dayton 
Ohio.  Here  again  they  found  themselves 
in  a  dead  end  street  and  returned  to 
Washington  empty  handed.  An  impen- 
etrable curtain  of  information  and  docu- 
mentation had  been  drawn  by  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara  or  those  associated 
with  him. 

And  a  curtain  has  apparently  been 
drawn  on  the  distinguished  naval  career 
of  Adm.  George  W.  Anderson  who.  when 
summoned  to  testify  before  the  McClel- 
lan committee,  forcefully  stated  his  op- 
position to  the  TFX  contract  award  to 
General  Dynamics.  McNamara  prompt- 
ly announced  that  Admiral  Anderson 
would  not  be  reappointed  as  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  announced  that  General  LeMay, 
Chief  of  the  Air  Force,  who  also  testi-^ 
fied  in  opposition  to  McNamara's  TFX 
project,  was  given  a  1-year  extension— 
in  other  words  he  was  put  on  probation 
for  a  year  by  the  self-annointed  c/.ar  in 
the  Pentagon. 


Although  he  Joined  in  the  torpedoing 
of  Admiral  Anderson,  President  Kermedy 
had  the  effrontery  to  issue  a  public 
statement  saying  that  "he— Admiral 
Anderson — had  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction during  a  critical  period  in  the 
Nation's  history." 

Having  joined  in  casting  a  stigma  on 
the  career  of  one  of  the  Nation's  top 
military  leaders,  the  President  resorts  to 
a  laudatory  statement  to  gloss  over  a 
policy  of  waste  instead  of  efficiency  and 
saving. 

Meantime,  General  Dynamics,  prepar- 
ing to  move  on  the  TFX  contract,  has 
sent  out  letters  to  suppliers  and  subcon- 
tractors throughout  the  Nation  asking 
them  to  designate,  among  other  things, 
the  congressional  districts  in  which  their 
plants  are  located. 

Why  should  Greneral  Dynamics,  in  the 
distribution  of  hundreds  of  miUions  of 
dollars  in  subcontracts,  want  to  know  or 
need  to  know  annhing  about  congres- 
sional districts?  It  ought  to  be  interest- 
ed only  in  the  ability  of  a  supplier  or 
subcontractor  to  provide  a  quality  prod- 
uct at  a  proper  price. 

Is  there  involved  in  the  production  of 
this  new  and  enormously  expensive  fight- 
er plane  for  the  Air  Force  and  Navy a 

plane  upon  which  the  fate  of  this  Nation 
may  rest — a  political  gimmick? 

Why,  I  ask  again,  should  General  Dy- 
namics, Defense  Secretary  McNamara. 
President  Kennedy,  or  anyone  else  be  in- 
terested in  the  congressional  district  in 
which  a  potential  supplier  or  subcontrac- 
tor is  located?  This  smacks  of  conflict 
of  interest  and  it  has  overtones  of  po- 
litical reward. 

Why,  I  also  ask,  are  the  taxpayers, 
their  representatives  in  Congress,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  not  en- 
titled to  every  scrap  of  docxmientation 
that  went  into  this  contract  award? 
Why  must  they  be  asked  to  accept  fig- 
ures, if  any.  that  are  being  carried 
around  in  the  head  of  some  individual? 
This  is  bad  government  at  best. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  manipulations  and 
maneuverings  that  have  taken  place  in 
connection  with  this  huge  contract 
award  have  not  been  properly  explained 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  obtaining 
the  facts.  I  urge  the  McClellan  commit- 
tee to  continue  to  use  every  power  at  its 
command  to  expeditiously  force  into  the 
open  the  pertinent  information  that  has 
been  denied. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for 
bringing  this  information  concerning 
Ros  well  Gilpatric  before  the  House.  I 
have  been  interested  m  the  subject  of 
the  TFX  for  quite  some  time,  especially 
since  the  Boeing  Co.  is  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

We  have  recently  learned  that  one  of 
the  vice  presidents  of  the  Grumman  Co., 
the  other  major  recipient  of  the  TFX 
contract  has  openly  solicited  under  their 
letterhead,  donations  for  the  Etemocrat 
Party  in  their  area  in  Long  Island.  I 
just  wondered  If  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  General  Dynamics  Co.  is  now 
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going  to  be  soliciting  funds  for  a  political 
party  In  the  various  congressional  dis- 
tricts where  these  subcontractors  are 
located  and  that  this  is  the  reason  for 
this  survey?  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  have  any  information  on  this  pos- 
sibility? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  no  luiow  ledge  of 
what  General  Dynamics  will  do  with 
respect  to  further  engaging  in  politics. 
I  only  want  to  deal  with  the  facts.  I 
carry  no  torch  for  Boeing  or  for  Gen- 
eral Dynamics.  I  want  the  facts  and 
the  American  people  aye  entitled  to  the 
facts. 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  realize  that  neither 
of  these  contractors  are  in  your  con- 
gressional district. 

Mr.  GROSS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  think  you  have  done 
an  excellent  job  in  bringing  us  up  to 
date  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


ESTABLISHING     NATIONAL    ADVIS- 
ORY COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  Is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Education. 
In  so  doing  I  am  delighted  that  I  am 
being  joined  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  gentlewoman  from  Oresron 
[Mrs.  Green]  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Morse  1.  and  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Giaimo].  Each 
of  these  Members  has  today  introduced 
identical  bills. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  elevate  the 
status  of  education  in  America.  By 
creating  a  permanent,  high-level  coun- 
cil which  can  help  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween what  we  know  smd  what  we  need 
to  accomplish  we  can  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  our  education,  bolster  its  national 
prestige  and  instill  In  the  country  a  sense 
of  urgency  on  this  subject  which  is  sadly 
lacking  today. 

The  subject  of  the  Federal  role  in  edu- 
cation has  become  a  source  of  bewilder- 
ment and  dismay  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  has  been  caught  up  in  a  series  of 
political  and  religious  crossfires  which 
have  divided  the  Nation,  and  confused 
by  a  plethora  of  proposals  that  have 
compounded  the  problem  of  establishing 
meaningful  priorities  in  the  field. 

More  than  ever  before  there  is  a  com- 
pelling national  need  to  translate  the 
educational  requirements  so  well  charted 
by  so  many  of  our  leading  thinkers  Into 
Intelligent  and  practical  programs  of  ac- 
tion. We  need  to  know  what  kind  of 
educational  programs  are  most  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  America  and  most  essen- 
tial at  this  time. 

When  the  American  people  are  con- 
fronted with  programs  on  the  Federal 
level  for:  college  aid.  Impacted  areas,  ex- 
tension of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion   Act,    public    schools — construction 


and  teachers'  salaries — private  and  paro- 
chial schools,  youtii  employment,  voca- 
tional training,  medical  and  nursing 
schools,  adult  illiteracy,  quality  educa- 
tion, exceptional  children,  technical  edu- 
cation, school  libraries,  school  lunches 
and  a  number  of  others,  tliey  might  well 
ask — which  of  these  programs  Is  most 
needed?  Which  are  of  highest  national 
significance?  What  kind  of  priorities 
should  be  established? 

I  am  sure  that  we  have  all  noted  with 
approval  the  success  over  the  years  of 
the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. Tlae  chief  reason  that  the  Com- 
mittee made  such  a  remarkable  contribu- 
tion in  the  advancement  of  science  and 
technology  in  the  United  States  was  that 
it  had  behind  it  the  status  and  prestige 
of  the  President's  oflQce.  Later,  the  Con- 
gress transformed  it  into  a  permanent 
OflBce  of  Science  and  Technology,  the 
Congress  thereby  demonstrating  its  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee's  achievements. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  urgently  need  a  coun- 
cil at  the  Presidential  level  in  the  field 
of  education.  The  subject  needs  to  be 
elevated  in  the  public  mind.  It  needs  to 
be  pulled  out  of  the  morass  it  is  in.  It 
is  time  for  a  pulling  together  and  a  reas- 
sessment of  where  we  stand  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  which 
would  be  created  by  this  bill  would  have 
a  number  of  special  and  important  func- 
tions. 

First,  it  would  provide  a  permanent 
advisory  body  of  distinguished  educators 
readily  available  to  the  President  for  con- 
sultation on  means  of  improving  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Second,  it 
would  focus  public  attention  on  the  basic 
need  for  high  standards  In  education 
and  on  the  relation  of  education  to  all 
other  areas  of  human  endeavor.  Third. 
it  would  establish  areas  of  priority  in 
education. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Council  will 
be  composed  of  13  members  appointed 
by  the  President  and  two  ex -officio 
members — the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education— making  a  total 
of  15  members.  The  members  should 
have  a  recognized  Interest  In  education 
and  should  represent  varying  p>olnts  of 
view.  Six  members  shall  be  from  the 
field  of  education  and  seven  from  the 
community  at  large  with  due  regard  for 
representation  of  different  geographical 
areas  of  the  Nation  and  business,  labor, 
and  professional  life.  The  President 
designates  the  Chairman.  Each  of  the 
13  Presidentially  appointed  members 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  4  years. 
Five  terms  of  office  expire  at  the  close 
of  the  second  calendar  year  after  the 
enactment  of  the  act,  five  at  the  close  of 
the  third,  and  three  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth.  The  members  of  the  Council 
will  serve  without  compen.'?atIon  except 
for  travel  expenses.  The  Council  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  President  but  no 
less  than  twice  a  year. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Council 
shall  make  an  annual  assessment  of  the 
goals,  progre.ss.  and  deficiencies  of  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  and  submit 
its  findings  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  It  would  recommend  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  the  President  that  rep- 
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resent  the  best  thinking  of  leaders  in  .w 
field.     To  assist  in  ellorts  to  ImproJS  ^ 
qualitj-  of  American  educaUon  it  woi^ 
propose  programs  of  acUon  that  can  anS 
should  be  taken  by  the  States,    it  u-oi^ 
act  as  a  liigh -level  center  of  consu^^^ 
tion    and   communication   with  Gov„ 
nors.  the  chief  officials  of  State  and  lo^l 
education  agencies  and  heads  of  in^i 
tutions   of   higher   learning   throughnni 
the  country.  ^"°"' 

The  Council  will  be  available  as  a  na 
tional  sounding  board  to  assist  In  wvi 
coordinate  efforts  to  improve  the  qua^ 
and    content    of   curriculums;    to  raise 
standards  of  scholarship;  to  fonnulat! 
means  of  advancing  specially  gifted  stu 
dents    and    to   improve    the   quality  of 
teaching.    The  Council  should  be  of  vitaJ 
assistance  in  helping  to  mobilize  com 
munity  and  local  efforts  to  strengthen 
educational   institutions.     Through  thf 
prestige  of  the  President  it  should  keen 
public  attention  focused  on  the  need  for 
improving  education  in  the  Nation 

Finally,  the  Council  would  be  em- 
powered to  undertake  independent 
studies  which  will  assist  It  In  discharg- 
ing  Its  functions.  It  would  be  required 
to  transmit  to  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  an 
annual  report  of  Its  activities. 

We  need  only  look  around  us  and  ob- 
serve the  bickering  that  has  accompanied 
the  introduction  of  each  bill  on  the  sui>. 
ject  of  education  to  realize  the  depthaof 
uncertainty  that  surround  the  problems 
of  education  In  the  United  States  today 
Our  Nation's  failure  to  fix  priorities  can 
only  mean  that  we  are  unable  to  see 
clearly  what  they  are. 

The  evidence  for  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Education  at 
the  Presidential  level  is  overwhelmini 
The  need  is  urgent  and  urunistakable 
The  whole  country  would  greatly  benefit 
from  its  existence. 

I  hoije  that  Members  of  the  House  win 
give  careful  and  thoughtful  study  to  this 
proposal  so  that  It  may  be  acted  upon 
before  the  clo.se  of  the  88th  Congress. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Yort 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Kennedy  has 
said  "No  ta.sk  before  our  Nation  Is  more 
Important  than  expanding  and  improv- 
ing the  educational  opportunities  of  all 
our  people."  The  establishment  of  a 
National  Advi.sory  Council  on  Education 
would  do  much  to  focus  public  atten- 
tion on  the  basic  needs  for  higher  stand- 
ards of  education,  and  on  the  relation  of 
education  to  all  other  areas  of  human 
endeavor  and  national  progress. 

Therefore,  I  am  particularly  pleased 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
fMr.  Lindsay!  In  Introducing  this  legis- 
lation today.  I  congratulate  him  on  th* 
leadership  that  he  has  shown  and  I  am 
also  pleased  that  It  has  bipartisan  sup- 
port, including  sponsorship  by  Congress- 
man OiAiMo.  of  Connecticut,  and  Con- 
gressman Morse,  of  Massachusetts.    In 
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Qyc  Washington  Star  of  December  6, 
1959  »  very  provocative  article  was  writ- 
ten entitled  "Need  Is  for  More  Prestige — 
A  Council  on  Education."  George 
Oakes.  one  of  the  best  informed  writers 
in  the  education  field,  was  the  author  of 
that  article.  And  because  of  its  impor- 
tance I  would  like  to  Include  It  at  this 
point  because  4  years  later  the  problems 
he  describes  are  not  solved — but  if  any- 
thing more  serious  and  their  solution  is 
even  more  urgent: 

[from     the      Washington      Evening      Star. 
December  6.  1962] 

VHD  Is  roti  More  Prestige — A  Council  on 
Education? 

(By  George  W.  Oaks) 
Since  tlie  passage  of  the  Natlon.il  Defen.se 
Bducatlon  Act  In  September  1958 — a  measure 
designed  for  specific  purposes— broader  edu- 
cttion  legislation  has  foundered  on  the  rock* 
of  economy,  segregation  and  religion,  en- 
couraged by  public  apathy  and  some  con- 
fujed  thinking. 

Tet  the  problem  remains  and  the  basic 
facte  are  well  known. 

A  public  school  enrollment  of  36  million 
children,  rising  4  percent  a  year. 

One  hundred  thirty-five  thousand  too  few 
classrooms. 

Too  few  qualified  teachers  serving  on  too 
low  a  pay  scale  (•4,500  a  year  average). 

In  the  prevailing  public  attitude,  which 
Dr.  James  Bryant  Conant  describes  as  lack- 
ing a  "senBe  of  urgency,"  many  educators  be- 
liere  that  the  President  could  take  a  step 
t2i4t  might  help  bridge  the  gap  between  what 
U  being  done  and  what  most  authorities 
igree  Is  required. 

,Vew  Tork  Commissioner  of  Education 
Jwnes  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  and  Senator  John  Sher- 
MAK  Cooper,  Republican,  of  Kentucky,  have 
propoied  recently  the  creation  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  permanent  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Education,  somewhat  similar  In 
character  to  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
TlMrs.  Many  leaders  In  education  consider 
that  fuch  a  top  Government  group  could 
ipur  us  to  raise  our  national  sights  on  edu- 
caUon. Senator  Coopek  makes  the  point 
that  thla  device  might  make  us  move  faster 
to  translate  our  national  educational  re- 
quirements—economic, defense  and  cul- 
tural—Into action  In  local  school  operations. 

CONTINUING     IMPETUS     NEEDED 

Although  there  have  been  many  temporary 
Presidential  committees  in  recent  years 
i^lch  have  made  significant  studies  and 
neommendatlons,  no  permanent  council  of 
educators  and  leading  citizens  exists  to  give 
continuing  high-level  Impetus,  guidance  and 
direction  to  a  vigorous  national  educational 
effort  In  order  to  put  these  Ideas  Into  effect. 
The  addition  of  another  permanent  Presi- 
dential council  to  the  ever-growing  Federal 
bureaucracy  would  be  Justified.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  Its  proponents,  by  the  following 
unique  functions  It  would  perform: 

1  It  would  make  an  annual  assessment 
of  the  goals,  progress,  and  deficiencies  of 
education  In  the  United  States-  In  our  pub- 
lic and  private  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities. Its  findings  would  be  submitted 
to  the  President  and  Congress  and  would 
»  published.  Por  example.  It  might  point 
wjt  the  need  to  malnUln  a  balanced  curricu- 
lum In  the  schools  by  emphasizing  the  Im- 
portance of  the  humanities  as  well  as  In- 
creasing study  of  the  sciences.  Or  It  might 
tress  the  view  held  by  top  educators  that 
««lng  the  level  of  teaching  may  be  even 
mor«  essential  than  the  addition  of  more 
clasarooms. 

tJ  .T^^  Council  would  recommend  to  the 
n-ea^dent  legislative  proposals  to  be  enacted 
°7  Congress. 
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3.  The  Council  wovUd  also  propose  action 
that  could  be  taken  by  the  States  In  order 
to  carry  out  Its  general  recommendations. 

4.  The  CouncU  would  act  as  a  high-level 
body  to  coordinate  all  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  concerned  with  education. 

5.  Finally,  the  CouncU  would  utilize  the 
prestige  of  the  White  House  to  keep  public 
attention  focused  on  Improving  our  educa- 
tional system  as  an  urgent  national  prob- 
lem. Leading  educational  organizations,  as 
well  as  Government  officials,  feel  the  need 
for  national  leadership  to  stimulate  public 
awareness  of  our  educational  deficiencies. 


ANOTHEE    CROUP    IS    AUTHORIZED 

Legislation  enacted  In  1954  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  appoint  an  Education  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. There  are  reports  that  Secretary  Flem- 
mlng  may  do  so  soon.  However,  such  a  com- 
mittee could  not  command  the  resiject  and 
attention  even  within  the  Government  lUelf 
or  throughout  the  country  that  would  be 
shown  a  higher  level  PresldenUal  Council  on 
Education. 

Both  Commissioner  Allen  and  Senator 
Cooper  would  oppose  the  establishment  of  a 
national  curriculum  or  administrative  con- 
trol over  education.  But  the  Senator  would 
expect  the  Council  to  work  with  State  and 
local  education  officials  to  raise  academic 
standards  and  the  quality  of  teaching.  In 
fact,  the  Council  could  encourage  State  edu- 
cation officials  to  prepare  a  number  of  spe- 
cific plans  to  Improve  the  curriculum  which 
might  stimulate  changes  by  local  school 
boards. 

Such  a  CoimcU  would  reqiUre  a  member- 
ship of  12  to  15,  perhaps  two- thirds  leading 
citizens  with  recognized  cviltural  Interests 
representing  varying  points  of  view  and  the 
remainder  educational  statesmen  like  Dr 
Conant. 

To  be  effective  It  Is  essential  that  the 
President  be  sincerely  committed  to  the 
principle  of  a  top  level  group  selected  not 
for  political  reasons  but  on  the  basis  of 
understanding  of  our  educational  requlre- 
menu.  A  Council  determined  to  provide 
national  leadership  with  genuine  White 
House  support  could  attract  the  highest 
caliber  meml>er8hlp.  it  could  exert  an  in- 
fluence not  only  on  admlnlstraUon  policy 
but  on  education  activities  of  Government 
departments  and  agencies  much  more  suc- 
cesEfuUy  than  a  departmental  committee. 

WHITE    HOUSE    CROtTP    PAVORED 

For  some  time  the  American  Council  on 
Education  has  favored  a  White  House  group 
that  would  advise  the  President  on  aU  levels 
of  education.  Annual  Federal  expenditures 
on  higher  education  alone  now  run  around 
$2  billion  and  affect  more  than  20  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  Some  observers  claim 
that  there  Is  little  coordination  among  these 
programs  and  there  Is  now  no  Federal  agency 
capable  of  achieving  coordination  of  policies 
and  procedures.  Education  Is  somewhat 
submerged  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  because  the  great 
preponderance  of  personnel  and  funds  are 
devoted  to  Its  other  two  activities. 

Some  proponents  of  a  national  advisory 
councU  are  convinced  that  Its  functions 
would  expand  as  Federal  Involvement  In  our 
educational  sv'stem  Increase.  They  would 
favor  a  National  Board  of  Education  with 
supervision  over  the  Office  of  Education  and 
power  to  appoint  the  Conunlssloner  of  Edu- 
cation, somewhat  similar  to  the  board  of 
regents  In  New  York  State. 

In  any  case  It  might  be  desirable  to  place 
the  Office  of  Education  under  the  CouncU 
In  order  to  avoid  administrative  confusion 
and  to  provide  necessary  staff  support. 

Although  the  Office  has  gained  status  in 
recent  years  and  has  attracted  higher  caliber 
p>er»oanel.  especially  since  It  was  given  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  a  year  ago.  It  does  not  rank  with  an 


Independent  agency  like  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  also  deeply  engaged  In  ■clentlflo 
education.  In  addition.  It  Is  worth  noting 
that  Its  top  pay  scale  Is  lower  than  the 
education  departments  of  several  States  or 
even  large  cities. 

Congressman  Linds.'\y  has  already  out- 
hned  the  provisions  In  this  bill.    He  has 
mentioned  several  pieces  of  legislation 
and  has  pointed  out  the  desirability  of 
establishing  priorities.    May  I  also  sug- 
gest that  in  the  space  age,  when  so  much 
of  the  national  budget  goes  to  military 
hardware    and    the    man-on-the-moon 
project,  that  it  is  highly  desirable  not 
only  to  establish  the  priorities  within 
the  field  of  education  but  also  to  clearly 
establish  the  priority  of  education  in  the 
national  scheme  of  things.    With  very 
little  debate  this  Congress  is  willing  to 
appropriate  more  than  $50  billion  for 
national  defense  and  around  $5  billion 
for  the  space  program.    And  yet  the  suc- 
cess in  both  of  these  areas  is  dependent 
upon  the  extent  and  the  quality  of  our 
education  program  in  this  country.    Dr. 
James  Van  Allen,  of  the  University  of 
Iowa,  has  said  that  our  accomplishments 
in  outer  space  already  exceed  our  sci- 
entific competence.    Representatives  of 
the    National    Aeronautics    and    Space 
Agency  have  told  our  committee  that 
they  will  need  thousands  of  additional 
scientists  and  engineers  on  the  man-on- 
the-moon  project  alone.     Dr.  Terman 
the  vice  president  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity and  a  member  of  the  President's 
Panel  on  Scientific  Manpower  Needs,  has 
told  our  committee  that  there  exists  a 
critical  shortage  of  manpower  in  the  en- 
gineering,   mathematical   and   physical 
sciences.    He  went  on  to  say : 

A  manpower  shortage  exists  in  the  EMP 

engineering,  mathematical  and  physical  sci- 
ences—areas at  all  levels — bachelor,  master* 
and  doctor's  degree  but  U  the  greatest  the 
higher  the  level  of  training.  The  Space 
program  alone  could  absorb  the  entire  EMP 
output  of  the  Nation's  universities  and  col- 
leges during  the  next  few  years,  with  noth- 
ing left  over  to  Uke  care  of  the  needs  for 
(a)  defense,  (b)  clvU  economy  and  (c)  more 
teachers  to  handle  growing  college  enroll- 
ments. 

One  of  the  guiding  principles  of  this 
administration  is  that  expenditures  for 
education  represent  an  investment  in 
human  capital  and  are  a  primary  factor 
in  economic  growth  and  national  se- 
curity. 

Again  quoting  President  Kennedy: 
This  Nation  Is  committed  to  greater  in- 
vestment In  economic  growth;  and  recent 
research  has  shown  that  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  of  all  such  Investments  Is  educa- 
tion, accounting  for  some  40  percent  of  the 
Nations  growth  and  productivity  in  recent 
years. 

It  Is  an  Investment  which  yields  a  sub- 
stantial return  In  the  higher  wages  and 
purchasing  power  of  trained  workers,  in  the 
new  products  and  techniques  which  come 
from  skilled  minds  and  in  the  constant  ex- 
pansion of  the  Nations  storehouse  of  useful 
knowledge. 

We  must  prepare  our  young  people  not 
only  for  the  20th  century,  but  for  the 
21st  century  in  which  they  will  live  most 
of  their  lives.  And  we  must  give  them 
the  kind  of  an  education  that  will  help 
them  find  answers  to  questions  which  we 
cannot  even  imagine  today. 
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President  Eisenhower — even  before 
the  first  sputnik — said : 

Our  Bcbools  are  more  important  than  our 
Nike  batteries,  more  necessary  than  our  radar 
warning  sets,  and  more  powerful  than  the 
energy  of  the  sun. 

President  Kennedy  has  said: 
Our  progress  as  a  nation  can  be  no 
swifter  than  our  progress  In  education  •  •  • 
educaUon  is  at  the  same  time  the  most 
profitable  Investment  society  can  make  and 
the  richest  reward  It  can  confer. 

In  another  message  to  the  Congress 
the   President  said   that  a  free  nation 
can  rise  no  higher  than  the  standard  of 
excellence  set  in  its  schools  and  colleges. 
The  question  can  well  be  asked:  "With 
such  national  leadership  and  such  bi- 
partisan support  why  have  we  failed  to 
make  the  progress  that  is  so  urgently 
called  for?"  Secretary  Celebrezze  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  talked  about  the  million  stu- 
dents who  drop  out  of  our  high  schools 
each  year.    He  has  told  of  the  23  million 
adults  who  lead  restricted  lives  because 
they  have  less  than  an  elementary  edu- 
cation.    He  has  talked  of  the  forced  idle- 
ness and  dependence  of  able  men  and 
women  whose  skills  have  been  displaced 
In  this  regard.  President  Kennedy  has 
very  poignantly  said: 

Ignorance  and  Illiteracy,  unskilled  workers 
and  school  dropouts— these  and  other  fail- 
ures of  our  education  system  breed  failures 
In  oxur  social  and  economic  system:  unem- 
ployment, chronic  dependency,  a  waste  of 
htrman  resources,  a  loss  of  productive  power 
and  purchasing  power— and  an  increase  In 
tax-supported  benefits.  •  •  •  The  loss  of 
only  1  years  Income  due  to  unemployment  Is 
more  than  the  total  cost  of  12  years  of  edu- 
cation through  high  school. 

In   addition   to  the  million   dropouts 
from  our  high  schools,  and  the  adults 
who  have  less  than  a  basic  education 
there  are  somewhere  between  60,000  and 
100.000      academically      talented     high 
school  graduates  who  do  not  go  on  to 
college  each  year  because  of  financial 
need.    There   have   been   several   State 
studies  and  one  national  study  in  this 
regard.     I   am   talking  here   about  ex- 
tremely capable  students — students  who 
have  IQs  of  120  or  above —  students  who 
are  properly  motivated  and  have  main- 
tained good  academic  records  through- 
out their  high  school  years.     And  these 
studies    indicate    that    these    60,000    to 
100,000  students  are  not  now  going  on  to 
college  largely  because  of  financial  need. 
This  is  a  loss  that  this  Nation  cannot 
afford.     Someone  has  said  "10  struggUng 
mediocnties  do   not   replace    1   talented 
individual."     And  a  former  President  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  stated 
the  case  very  well : 


or  the  training  or  the  skills  needed  in  an 
age  of  automation.  And  apparently,  as 
a  matter  of  national  policy,  we  are  will- 
ing to  pay  unemployment  compensation 
benefits,  and  this  Congress  has  indicated 
its  willingness  to  pay  the  costs  of  man- 
power retraining,  but  as  yet  we  have  not 
been  wiUing  to  give  the  financial  as- 
sistance to  enable  these  thou.sands  of 
students  to  secure  the  original  training. 
We  are  engaged,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  in  a  race  to  the  moon.  And  we  are 
engaged,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  in 
a  competition  with  the  Communist 
world.  Dr.  Terman.  the  vice  president 
of  Stanford  University  and  a  Member  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology,  has  said : 

The  events  of  the  next  several  decades 
will  probably  determine  what  kind  of  a 
world  Is  going  to  exist  for  the  next  100,  or 
500.  or  even  a  thousand  years.  Just  as  did 
the  struggle  between  Rome  and  Carthage. 

Russia  came  out  of  World  War  II  with 
a  military  technology  that  was  relatively 
primitive  but  with  an  obsession  to  dominate 
the  world.  The  Russian  leaders  recognized 
that  to  gain  world  domination  they  must 
achieve  supremacy  in  the  technologies  con- 
tributing to  mlliury  strength,  including 
space 

In  the  postwar  years,  the  entire  educa- 
tional system  In  Russian,  from  elementary 
school  through  high  school  and  university 
was  reorganized  and  coordinated  in  a  de- 
liberate, coldblooded,  calculated  way  to  pro- 
duce the  engineers  and  scientists  required  to 
maximize  Russia's  technological  strength.  It 
U  this  planned  aggressive  program,  sustained 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  that  is  responsi- 
ble for  there  being  so  many  engineering 
and  science   graduates  in   Russia  today. 

The  Russians'  success  during  the  past  18 
years  in  Improving  thel.-  position  In  tech- 
nology has  been  frightening.  At  the  end  of 
World  War  n  their  electronics  was  primi- 
tive, their  airplanes  were  simple-minded, 
and  they  had  not  even  started  work  on  the 
atomic  bomb.  Today  Russia  has  sophisti- 
cated electronics,  such  as  multibeam  micro- 
wave radar,  it  has  solid  state  devices,  and 
large  computers.  Russia  has  first-class  Jet 
airplanes,  and  hydrogen  and  atomic  bombs. 
Russia's  ballistic  missiles  for  military  and 
space  have  reached  each  new  level  of  achieve- 
ment both  sooner  and  with  bigger  payloads 
than  have  our  missiles. 

Although  the  United  States  Is  still  ahead 
In  the  overall  picture,  the  overwhelming 
technological  gap  that  existed  In  1945  be- 
tween the  defense  technology  of  the  United 
States  and  that  of  Russia  has  been  greatly 
reduced.  It  could  entirely  disappear  in  an- 
other 10  or  20  years.  It  Is  significant  in  this 
connection  that  the  number  of  engineers 
and  scientists  In  the  Russian  labor  force  is 
already  significantly  greater  than  the  number 
of  scientists  and  engineers  In  the  labor  force 
of  the  United  States,  and  this  superiority 
will  increase  with  the  passage  of  time 
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position  In  technology  and  the  phv.ic 
ences  are  uncoordinated,  lack  vlBor  *^" 
left  largely  to  chance.  If  this  8ltuauS*!v^* 
tlnues.  Russia  will  probably  be  on  too  ^^?- 
another  one  or  two  decades  at  leMt  i»  '" 
tary  technologies.  '  ^  '°  "i"!- 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  ouestw 
about  the  absolute  necessity  of  3^ 
a  greater  effort  in  education  if  we  aS^ 
maintain  our  position  as  the  le&a^  . 
the  free  world.     But  if  I  may  2^1° 
word   of   caution.     I   hope   that  in  n,' 
race  to  the  moon  and  in  all  of  the  nra 
grams  that  place  so  much  emphaskA;" 
science  and  technology  that  we  do  nn^ 
neglect  the  humanities.     We  seem  tod 
as  a  nation  more  willing  to  accomSJ^ 
date  ouiselves  to  the  thought  of  dZ: 
together  than  a  willingness  to  spend  th! 
tmie  and  the  money  and  the  effort  th^t 
is  needed  to  work  out  the  problems  n 
hving  together  on  this  planet.     We  n*^ 
the  Wernher  von  Brauns.  the  Van  u 
lens  and  the  Major  Coopers  but  we  alwl 
need    and    need    desperately   the  Tom 
Dooleys  and  the  Albert  Schweitzers  anS 
the  Frances  Kelseys.     We  must  not'onh 
build  pathways  to  the  stars  but  bridwi 
of  understanding  on  this  earth. 

As  has  been  mentioned  earlier  we  do 
have  the  President's  Advisory  Conunit 
tee  on  Science  and  Technology  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  desperately  need  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  EducaUon 
at  the  White  House  level  to  look  at  the 
overaU  educational  needs  including 
science  and  technology— but  not  im 
science  and  technology.  We  need  to 
find  out  what  our  national  goals  are  to 
establish  the  priorities  in  educaUon  to 
which  Congressman  Lindsay  referred 
Kierkegaard  has  said: 

life    forward    but    understand  It 
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We    live 
backward. 


A  nation  that  spends  four  times  as  much 
on  legalized  gambling  as  on  higher  education 
can  afford  to  gamble  on  every  young  person 
who  has  the  ability  and  wants  a  higher 
education. 

So.  on  one  side  of  the  national  ledger 
we  have  a  tremendous  shortage  of 
teachers,  scientists,  engineers,  ministers, 
social  workers,  doctors,  and  nurses.  And 
on  the  other  side  of  the  national  ledger 
we  have  this  reservoir  of  unemployed, 
and  by  and  large  unemployable,  people 
because  they  do  not  have  the  education 


There  is  no  reason  for  complacency 
in  this  situation. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  Dr  Terman  also 
gives  additional  reason  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Education  when  he  continues  in  his 
speech: 

The  present  danger  to  the  United  States 
arises  from  the  fact  that  Russia  has  a 
clearly  defined  goal  that  It  is  determined  to 
achieve  (its  priorities  have  been  established) 
and  from  the  fact  that  Russia  has  for  many 
years  had  a  program  for  action  In  effect  for 
developing  the  manpower  required  to  achieve 
this  goal.  In  contrast,  the  efforts  we  have 
made  to  date  to  strengthen  our  manpower 


I  hope  that  history  will  not  record  that 
we  ended  up  in  second  place  because  thlj 
Congress  and  this  Nation  could  not  look 
forward  and  see  that  all  of  our  plans  and 
all  of  our  programs  and  all  of  our  aspi- 
rations, nationally,  and  Internationally 
will  depend  upon  trained,  educated  un- 
derstanding people.    The  establishment 
of  a  National  Advisory  Council  could  cer- 
tainly provide  a  body  of  distinguished 
educators    and    private    citizens   whicfc 
would  be  regularly  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  consultation  on 
means  of  improving  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States.    And,  finally 
to    once    again    try    to    emphasize   the 
urgency,  may  I  quote  the  British  philoso- 
pher—Alfred North  Whitehead: 

In  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  the  rul« 
Is  ab.wlute— the  race  which  does  not  valut 
trained  intelligence  Is  doomed.  Not  all  your 
heroism,  not  all  your  social  charm,  not  gi: 
your  wit.  not  all  your  victories  on  land  or  aa 
can  move  back  the  finger  of  fate.  Today  wf 
malnUln  ourselves  Tomorrow,  science  wll! 
have  moved  forward  yet  one  more  step,  and 
there  will  be  no  appeal  from  the  Judgment 
which  will  then  be  pronounced  on  th( 
uneducated 

Mr  LIBONATI.  If  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  will  yield.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  universities  and 
colleges  are  supported  by  private  and 
religious  Institutions  and  comparatively 


few.  only  about  10  percent,  are  public 
tax -supported  Institutions,  does  the  gen- 
tlewoman feel  that  this  situation  is  such 
that  It  should  at  least  stimulate  the  Ped- 
er»l  Oovemment  to  finance  in  some  form 
those  students  who  are  unable  to  attend 
the  universities,  and  that  appropriate 
measures  should  be  taken  here  to  permit 
that?  There  are  some  1,200  universities 
and  colleges  supported  by  religious  insti- 
tutions alone.  In  no  State  are  there 
more  than  two.  actually,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  teachers'  colleges,  that  are 
supported  by  the  taxpayers'  money.  I 
think  that  would  be  an  interesting  phase 
of  the  discussion  as  to  another  reason 
»hy  the  U.S.  Government  should  support 
higher  education,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  public  does  not  support  it  to  the 
extent  it  should,  and  the  ratio  is  only 
10  percent. 

Mrs.  GREEIN  of  Oregon.  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois,  and  I  would  call  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  has  favor- 
ably reported  a  bill  providing  Federal 
funds  to  all  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  construction  of  academic 
facilities.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  over  2,000  such  colleges  and  universi- 
ties—only some  720  are  public  or  tax 
supported.  Of  the  some  1,300  others, 
about  475  are  Protestant  church  related, 
about  310  are  Catholic  church  related 
and  I  believe  6  are  supported  by  Jew- 
ish groups.  The  other  500  are  nonchurch 
related.  All  are  making  a  great  and 
significant  contribution  to  our  national 
needs— and  in  my  judgment,  sliould  be 
treated  alike  in  the  Federal  program. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman  for  her  competent  and  effective 
contribution  to  this  subject  and  for  her 
support  on  this  bill.  I  was  delighted 
that  the  gentlewoman  mentioned  the 
Dune  of  George  Cakes,  one  of  the  lead- 
ers  in  the  field  of  education  whose  con- 
tributions to  the  study  of  how  we  go 
about  elevating  the  status  of  education 
in  this  country  are  worth  reading  by  all 
Members. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  th« 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.   LINDSAY.      I   am    delightea   to 

yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     IMr 
Morse  1. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  first  like  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
for  their  leadership  in  this  field  and 
It  is  my  distinct  privilege  to  join  these 
distinguished  colleagues,  together  with 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  in  In- 
troducing this  proposal  to  establish  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Educa- 
tion. 

As  I  see  it.  the  enactment  of  this 
measure  will  affirm  our  belief  In  the 
prime  importance  of  education  to  our 
national  stren^h  and  provide  a  clear 
indication  of  congressional  support  for 
efforts  to  Improx-e  education  at  all  levels. 

The  proposed  Council,  as  our  colleague 
described  It,  consists  of  13  members 
Chosen  from  the  fields  of  education  and 
nV  ^^^  °'  business  and  professional 
"ic.    The  Council  will,  I  am  sure,  be  in 
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a  imlque  position  to  assess  our  educa- 
tional posture  and  suggest  action  to  be 
taken  by  the  Congress,  by  the  President, 
and  by  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies. 

For  too  long  priorities  have  been  total- 
ly lacking  In  the  public  statements  we 
so  frequently  hear,  deploring  our  edu- 
cational problems  and  proposing  a  vari- 
ety of  solutions  to  them.  We  need  to 
take  a  realistic  look  at  these  problems 
and  make  a  frank  appraisal  of  what  we 
can  achieve  In  the  way  of  Improvement 
from  year  to  year. 

The  bipartisan  nature  of  the  bill  and 
its  sponsorship  wUl,  I  hope,  lay  to  rest 
much  of  the  partisan  bickering  that 
has  too  long  persisted  in  this  area.  We 
no  longer  can  afford  to  argue  among 
ourselves  while  the  education  and  poten- 
tial achievement  of  our  children  and. 
indeed,  the  very  future  of  our  civiliza- 
tion hang  In  the  balance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Members  of 
this  body  will  consider  this  measure  In 
the  spirit  in  which  it  Is  offered  as  an 
attempt  to  inject  rational  standards  and 
priorities  into  the  dialog  on  America's 
educational  needs. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  that  has  been 
introduced  today  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green],  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moksk], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  GiAiMO]  and  by  me  be  spread  upon 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kastenmeier).  Without  objection,  it  Is 
so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.   6595 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  July  26,  1964,  to 
establish  a  National  Advisory  CGuncll'on 
Education 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  t.^h^^ 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Advisory 
CouncU  on  Education  Act  of  1963." 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation", approved  July  2«,  1954  (68  Stat. 
533),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  CongrcM  recognizes  that  educa- 
tion must  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the 
future. 

"The  Congress  declares  that  education  at 
all  levels— primary,  secondary,  college,  and 
graduate — constitutes  the  bedrock  for  the 
economic,  social,  political,  and  cultural 
strength  of  the  Nation. 

"The  Congress  declares  that  all  avenues 
necessary  for  the  fullest  development  of  a 
sound,  productive,  and  equitable  educational 
system  should  be  provided. 

"The  Congress  finds  that  public  and  pri- 
vate studies  since  World  War  n  have  estab- 
lished the  urgent  need  for  improving  the 
extent  and  the  quality  of  education  In  the 
United  States.  These  studies  have  shown 
that  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
the  quality  and  content  of  currlcxilum,  on 
higher  standards  of  scholarship,  and  on  the 
preparation  and  effective  training  of  teachers. 

"The  Congress  reafflrms  the  principle  that 
the  atates  and  local  communities  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for  public  education. 
It  is  consistent  with  this  principle  to  pro- 


vide means  for  the  States  to  draw  upon  the 
experience  and  abmtles  of  a  distinguished 
body  of  educators,  and  to  provide  for  the 
exchange  of  information  toward  improving 
the  quaUty  of  education  In  the  United  States. 
"The  Congress  also  reaffirms  that  the 
United  States  Government  has  an  overall 
obligation  to  see  to  It  that  education  In  the 
United  States  Is  the  best  the  world  over  and 
that  the  youth  of  the  Nation  are  equipped 
to  take  on  the  responsibilities  of  the  future. 
"The  Congress  believes  that  public  atten- 
tion must  be  constantly  focused  on  the 
urgent  Importance  of  Improving  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  Nation. 

"The  Congress  also  reafflrms  the  historical 
continuing  role  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  played  In  providing  opportu- 
nities and  a  climate  in  which  the  youth  of 
the  Nation  may  be  equipped  to  assume  the 
challenging  and  grave  resp>onslbUltles  of  the 
future. 

"Therefore,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  establish  a  permanent  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Education. 
"Sec.  2.  In  order  to — 
"(1)  provide  a  permanent  advisory  body 
of  distinguished  educators  and  private  citi- 
zens which  will  be  regularly  available  to  the 
President  for  consultation  on  means  of  Im- 
proving the  educational  system  of  the  United 
States, 

"(2)  focus  public  attention  on  the  basic 
need  for  high  standards  of  education  and  on 
the  relation  of  education  to  all  other  areas 
of  human  endeavor  and  national  progress, 
and 

"(3)   establish  areas  of  priority  In  educa- 
tion,   there    Is    hereby    established    In    the 
Executive   Office   of   the   President   the   Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Education  (here- 
after In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Council') . 
"Sec.  8.  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
thirteen  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, who  shall  be  ex-officlo  members.     A 
majority  of  the  members  shall  be  prominent 
citizens  with  recognized  Interest  In   educa- 
tion and  representing  varying  polnU  of  view. 
The  President  shall  designate  the  chairman 
from   among  the  thirteen  members  he  ap- 
points.      Of     the     thirteen     presldenUally- 
appolnted   members,  six  shall   be  from  the 
field  of  education  and  seven  from  the  com- 
munity at  large  with  due  regard  for  repre- 
sentation  of  different  areas  of  the  NaUon 
and   business,   labor,   and   professional    life. 
Each  of  the  thirteen  presidentially-appointed 
members  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  except  that — 

"(1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term,  and 

"(2)  the  terms  of  members  first  taking 
office  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Education  Act 
of  1963  shall  expire  as  follows:  Five  shall  ex- 
pire with  the  close  of  the  second  calendar 
year  which  begins  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment, five  shall  expire  at  the  close  of  the 
third  such  calendar  year,  and  three  at  the 
close  of  the  fourth  such  calendar  year,  as 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
the  appointment. 

"Sec.  4.  In  addition  to  the  general  pur- 
poses stated  above,  the  Council  shall — 

"(1)  make  an  annual  assessment  of  the 
goals,  progress,  and  deficiencies  of  educa- 
tion In  the  United  States  and  submit  iu 
findings  to  the  President  and  the  Congress; 

"(2)  recommend  legislative  proposals  to 
the  President  to  be  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress: 

"(8)  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  In  efforts 
to  improve  the  quality  of  education,  suggest 
action  that  could  be  taken  by  the  States  and 
be  avaUable  for  consultation  with  Governors, 
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the  chief  officials  of  Stat«  educational  agen- 
cies, and  the  heads  of  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  when  requested  by  them  on — 

"(A)  means  of  Improving  the  quality  and 
content  of  currlculums,  with  emphasis  on  the 
humanities,   languages,  and  the  sciences; 

•(B)  means  of  raising  the  standards  of 
scholarship  expected  of  students: 

■(C)  means  of  advancing  speclaJly-glfted 
students; 

"(D)  means  of  Improving  the  quality  of 
teaching; 

"(E)  means  of  mobilizing  community  and 
local  efforts  to  strengthen  educational  in- 
stitutions;  and 

"(F)  other  means  of  raising  levels  of  edu- 
cational achievement  in  accordance  with  na- 
tional needs; 

"(4)  undertake  such  Independent  studies 
as  shall  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  discharge 
Its  functions  under  this  Act; 

"(5)  transmit  to  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
(United  States)  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  the  Congress  annually  a  report  of  Its  ac- 
tivities under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  and 
"(8)  utilize  the  prestige  of  the  President 
to  keep  public  attention  focused  on  improv- 
ing the  educational  systems  of  the  Nation. 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  President  or  the  Chairman,  but 
not  less  often  than  twice  during  each  calen- 
dar year. 

"(b)  The  Council  may  appoint,  without 
regard  to  the  civil-service  laws,  consultants 
and  such  other  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  duties  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  6.  Members  of  the  Council  appointed 
aa  such  by  the  President  shall  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  services,  but  while 
away  from  home  or  regular  places  of  bual- 
neea  while  attending  conferences  or  meet- 
ings of  the  Council,  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  f)er  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U  S  C. 
73b-3)  for  persons  In  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  intermittently. 

"Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  8.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Education  Act." 
Sec.  3.  The  title  of  such  Act  of  July  26. 
1964.  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "An  Act 
to  establish  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Education." 

aVrOLAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  REMARKS 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  each  of  the 
Members  who  spoke  on  this  subject  to- 
day, and  all  other  Members  who  may  be 
Interested,  may  have  permission  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record;  and,  specifically,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  GiaimoI  may  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Kas- 
TENMEiER) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  priv- 
ileged once  again  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleagrue.  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  the  Honorable  John  Lindsay. 
in  sponsoring  legislation  to  establish  a 
Presidential  Advisory  Council  on  Edu- 
cation. He  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
leadership  in  this  field. 

I  am  also  extremely  pleased  to  once 
again  sponsor  legislation  affecting  edu- 
cation with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green  1.  For 
years,  I  served  on  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon's    [Mrs.    Green]    subcommittee 


and  know  her  to  be  one  of  the  most 
capable  and  sincere  advocates  of  efforts 
to  solve  the  crisis  in  education  that  this 
country  has  ever  seen.  She  has  gained 
a  nationwide  reputation  for  expertness. 
imagination,  and  practicality  that  has 
given  to  her  work  the  stamp  of  great- 
ness. 

It  Is  also  a  pleasure  to  cooperate  in 
this  venture  with  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  1  Mr.  Morse  I . 
His  participation  is  proof  of  the  biparti- 
san base  of  this  bill  and  I  am  pleased  to 
be  workinK  with  him  on  this  important 
and  vital  problem. 

Last  year,  when  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Lindsay)  and  I  intro- 
duced similar  legislation  I  said : 

The  multiplicity  of  argvunents  siirround- 
Ing  the  issue  of  education  threatens  to  ob- 
scure and  confuse  the  true  magnitude  of  the 
problems. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  I  had  worked  for 
4  years  to  secure  congressional  approval 
of  bills  to  aid  various  facets  of  our  edu- 
cational system.  In  our  work,  we  en- 
countered every  day  new  and  greater 
problems.  Each  day  the  crisis  in  educa- 
tion worsened  and  the  efforts  to  meet  the 
crisis  bogged  down  just  a  little  more  in 
the  mire  of  confusion,  misunderstanding 
and  often  lack  of  communication  This 
situation  caused  the  defeat  of  the  badly 
needed  aid  to  higher  education  bill.  It 
stalemated  any  efforts  to  pass  programs 
for  special  education,  for  the  training 
of  the  handicapped  child,  and  many 
other  education  bills. 

This  is  the  kind  of  stalemate  that  the 
President's  Advisory  Council  on  Educa- 
tion is  expected  to  help  resolve.  Such  a 
Council  would  give  needed  emphasis  to 
the  serious  problems  facing  our  educa- 
tional system  and  our  efforts  to  solve 
them. 

In  New  England,  we  have  a  great  tra- 
dition— the  town  meeting.  This  Is  a 
forum  for  all  opinions,  all  sides  of  a 
question.  In  such  a  manner,  local  prob- 
lems have  been  solved,  the  differences 
resolved.  In  a  similar  fashion,  the 
bringing  together  of  such  an  advisory 
council  would  give  an  opportunity  for 
all  to  be  heard — and  for  the  attention 
of  all  to  be  focused  on  the  great  magni- 
tude of  this  problem.  The  creation  of 
such  a  Council  would  help  to  bring  the 
entire  nature  of  our  educational  crisis 
into  perspective  and  would  greatly  aid 
the   work  of  the  Congress. 

Although  I  am  no  longer  a  member  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  I 
am  still  vitally  interested  in  this  coun- 
try's educational  needs.  I  am  pleased 
to  sponsor  this  bill  and  hope  that  the 
necessary  congressional  approval  will  be 
given  as  soon  as  possible.  Each  day  that 
we  delay  in  taking  constructive  steps  to 
meet  the  crisis  in  our  education,  we  do 
this  country  and  its  young  people  an  im- 
mense disservice. 

Mr  MacGREGOR  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  heartily  congratulate  and  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lindsay],    the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
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chusetts  (Mr.  Morse],  and  their  cm 
leagues  from  Oregon  and  Connecti^I 
for  taking  this  time  in  the  House  of  r»J 
resentatives  today.  Most  assuredly^ 
need  for  bipartisan  support  of  a  NaUo^ 
Advisor>'  Council  on  Education  is  here 

In  my  opinion,  all  of  those  vitally  in 
terested  in  education  in  America  wui 
have  occasion  often  in  the  future  to  look 
back  upon  this  day  and  this  pioneei^ 
effort  with  deep  gratitude  for  the  effom 
of  our  colleagues  who  have  put  forn! 
thi.s  effort  today.  ^ 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  4  OP  T<jjp 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr  EVINS.    Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl 
mous  consent  that  Subcommittee  No  4 
of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  genera] 
debate  tomorrow. 

Mr  MORSE.    Mr  Speaker,  I  object 


RECENT     FTC     DEVELOPMENTS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ku. 
TENMEiER  • .    Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr 
PatmanI  Is  recognized  for  30  minutes 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
20.  1963.  FTC  Commissioner  Everett* 
Maclntyremade  a  brilliant  address  to  the 
Society  of  Business  Advisory  Profession* 
Inc.,  in  New  York  City,  describing  the 
origins  and  functions  of  the  Pedenl 
Trade  Commission.  He  also  explained 
the  new  trade  regulation  rule  procedure 
which  procedures  are  designed  to  Infonn 
all  concerned  of  their  obligations  under 
the  law  and  to  assure  equitable  treat- 
ment in  obtaining  compliance  with  the 
law. 

Commissioner  Maclntyre  also  dig. 
cussed  another  recent  innovation  at  the 
FTC.  which  is  its  practice  of  issuing  ad- 
visory opinions  to  provide  guidelines  to 
help  businessmen  know  how  to  avoid 
violations  of  law. 

Because  this  address  is  so  informative, 
and  of  interest  to  business  people  and 
the  general  public.  I  am  reading  it  into 
the  Congressional  Record: 
Recent  Pedekai  Trade  Commission  Divixof- 

MENTS 

( By  Everette  Maclntyre.  Commissioner,  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission) 

INTKODUCTION 

I  hive  been  requested  to  discuss  with  you 
today  recent  developments  at  the  Pedertl 
Trade  Commission.  Included  are  such  mil- 
ters as  the  adoption  of  procedures  for  Indui- 
trywlde  trade  regulation  rules  and  advljory 
opinions  Also.  I  have  been  asked  to  dli- 
cuss  proposals  for  voluntary  compllanct 
propT-ams  and  other  proposed  changes  In  thf 
Commission's  rules  It  Is  helpful  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  a  discussion  of  these  msttai 
to  have  some  information  responsive  to  Um 
question,  "What  Is  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission?" 

THE     federal     TRADB     COMMISSION 

Separate  statements  from  different  per- 
sons through  the  years  have  been  mid* 
which  could  be  regarded  as  answers  to  the 
question  "What  Is  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission?" 

These  answers  vary  widely.  Of  course  all 
who  have  any  Information  about  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  could  answer  th< 
question  with  the  statement  that  the  Ped- 


grtil  Tr«de  Commission  is  a  Federal  agency 
of  five  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate  From  there,  even  the 
TiewB  of  those  who  have  some  information 
about  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  vary 
widely  about  it  and  what  it  does.  The  ex- 
pressions of  these  widely  varying  views  con- 
fuse »D<1  then  compound  confusion.  It  is 
the  responsibility  and  duty  of  the  Federal 
Trsde  Commission  to  help  protect  business 
and  the  public  from   unfair  acts  and  prac- 


tices. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  principal 
authority  to  protect  businessmen,  consumers, 
and  other  members  of  the  public  from  un- 
fair acU  and  practices  Is  derived  from  the 
federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  as  approved 
ID  1914.  and  as  amended  In  1938. 

The  most  ImporUnt  part  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  Is  set  out  In  section 
5(»)(1)  of  said  act  and  contains  only  19 
words  Those  words  are:  "Unfair  methods 
of  competition  in  commerce,  and  unfair  or 
deceptive  acta  or  practices  in  commerce,  are 
hereby  declared   unlawful."  » 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  orlgl- 
ually  was  based  upon  injury  to  competition, 
actual  or  potential,  and  Injury  to  or  decep- 
tion of  the  public  was  not  of  Itself  sufficient 
to  constitute  an  offense  under  the  statute. 
The  defect   became   apparent   In    the    1930's 
when   the    courts    set    aside    a    Commission 
order  a^nst  false  advertising  because  there 
had  been  no  showing  of  competitive  Injury. 
ThlJ  Imperfection  was  remedied  by  the  1938 
amendment,  which  declared  "unfair  and  de- 
ceptive acts  and  practices  In  commerce"  to 
be  in  the  same  unlawful  category  as  "unfair 
methods  of   competition."     Since    then    the 
Commission    has   been   able   to   proceed  dl- 
recUy  to  protect  consumers  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  public  while  at  the  same  time 
eradicating  competitive  methods  which  un- 
fairly divert   trade   from   the  honest  to  the 
unscrupulous  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity.   We    should,     therefore,     keep     in 
mind,  then,  that  the  purpose  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  to  protect  the  public  by 
protecting    competition.     Through    Ita    per- 
formance of  that  function  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  serves  as  a  guardian  of  our  free 
and  competitive  enterprise  system.     We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  concept 
underlying  our  public  policy  for  a  free  and 
competlUve  enterprise  system  calls  for  free 
and  fair  competition. 

Unless  we  accept  that  concept  and  acquire 
1  reasonably  good  understanding  of  what  it 
means  to  us  In  our  everyday  affairs,  we  are 
not  likely  either  to  understand  or  to  accept 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  what  It  is 
doing.  Indeed,  we  will  suffer  confusion  and 
become  confounded  as  that  confusion  be- 
comes compounded. 

A  story  coming  out  of  the  happenings  of 
World  War   II   will    serve    to   Illustrate    that 
point.    The    story    Is    to    the    effect    that    a 
salesman  of  war  bonds  had  covered  the  terri- 
tory and  prospects  assigned   to  him   except 
for  a  cabin  and  Its  occupants  located  upon  a 
Mgto  hill  at  the  edge  of  his  territory.     In  an 
effort  to  cover   that  portion   of   his   assign- 
ment, he  found  It  necessary  to  park  his  auto 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  climb  the  footpath 
to  the  top.     As  he  did  this  and  reached  the 
top,   his   eyes   fell    upon    an    unusual   sight 
There  he  saw  the  woman  of  the  house  hitch- 
ing her  husband  to  a  plow.     The  husband 
upon    sighting     the    stranger,    galloped    off 
W)und  the  house,  dragging  the  plow.     The 
woman  of  the  house  approached  the  sales- 
man to  Inquire  about  the  purpose  of  his  call 
rae  ensuing  conversation  did  not  result  In  a 
«Aie  of  war  bonds.     As  the  salesman  trudged 
nis  way  down  the  hill  to  his  auto,  the  hus- 
oand  returned  from  around  the  rear  of  the 
nouse.  dragging  the  plow. 

n1^^«o*^^  "^^"^  '*®'**'  «»  amended,  52  Stat. 
"1  (1938).  16  use.  41   (1»58). 


He  asked  his  wife  "What  did  that  fella 
want?"  She  replied,  "I  dont  rightly  know. 
It  seems  that  some  fella  by  the  name  of  Hitler 
went  with  some  girl  by  the  name  of  Pearl 
Harbor  to  some  place  called  Churchill  and 
got  Into  a  mess  of  trouble.  This  fella  now 
wants  us  to  go  their  bond." 

One  thing  Is  clear.  There  was  gross  mls- 
xmderstandlng  in  that  case.  It  U  my  hop* 
that  the  few  remarks  I  make  here  today  will 
help  you  avoid  such  gross  misunderstanding 
about  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
recent  developments  there. 

When  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  was 
passed  in  1890  it  was  thought  that  the  lan- 
guage of  its  provisions  was  quite  definite  and 
sufficiently  broad  for  appropriate  regulation 
of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  Par- 
ticular basis  for  that  thought  is  found  In  the 
words  of  the  first  section  of  that  law  to  the 
following  effect:  "Every  contract  combina- 
tion in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or 
conspiracy  In  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce 
Is  hereby  declared  to  be  Ulegal,"  and  the 
words  of  section  2  to  the  effect  that  "Every 
person  who  shall  monopolize,  or  attempt  to 
monopolize,  or  combine  or  conspire  with  any 
other  person  or  persons,  to  monopolize  any 
part  of  the  trade  or  commerce  among  the 
several  States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and.  on 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  fine 
not  exceeding  $5,000,  or  by  Imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said  punUh- 
ments.  In  the  discretion  of  the  court." 

First,  proposals  were  made  that  the  Sher- 
man Act  be  amended  to  provide  for  some 
exemptions  from  Its  application  to  certain 
conditions  and  practices.  Those  propoeals 
were  rejected.  Then  proposals  were  made 
to  make  the  application  of  the  Sherman  Act 
more  flexible  by  making  It  effective  only 
where  trade  restraints  and  monopolistic  con- 
ditions were  found  to  be  unreasonable. 

At  first  the  Supreme  Court  rejected  pro- 
posals that  It  make  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act  Indefinite  by  reading  Into  It  an  Interpre- 
tation which  would  make  It  applicable  only 
to  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade.^ 

Although  these  proposals  were  not  acted 
on  by  the  Congress,  the  law,  through  the 
process  of  Judicial  Interpretation,  was  made 
almost  as  general  and  broad  in  Its  sweep  as 
the  common  law  of  England  and  this  coun- 
try. A  part  of  this  development  was  the  de- 
cision by  the  Coiu-t  In  the  Standard  Oil 
case.^ 

In  that  case  the  "rule  of  reason"  was  read 
Into  the  Sherman  Act  and  that  law  was, 
thereby,  made  to  apply  only  to  unreasonable 
restraints  of  trade. 

The  uncertainties  Inherent  In  such  a  situ- 
ation were  aptly  described  In  the  opinion  of 
Justice  Harlan,  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  who  participated  In  the  decision  In 
the  Standard  Oil  case. 

Justice  Harlan  pointed  out  that  now  the 
Sherman  Act,  even  though  It  U  a  criminal 
or  penal  statute.  Is  Indefinite  and  uncertain 
In  Its  application.  He  observed  that  busi- 
nessmen and  others  made  subject  to  the 
act  are  without  guidelines  regarding  lu 
application  to  particular  situations. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  Is 
couched  In  terms  almost  as  general  as  those 
of  the  Sherman  Act  and  with  greater 
breadth.  The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
the  words  "unfair  methods  of  competition- 
are  not  defined  by  the  statute  and  their 
exact  meaning  la  In  dispute.  However,  they 
have  held  them  to  be  applicable  to  practices 
opposed  to  good  morals  because  character- 
ized by  deception,  bad  faith,  or  oppression, 
or  as  against  public  policy  because  of  their 
dangerous  tendency  unduly  to  hinder  com- 
petition or  create  monopoly. 
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It  Is  clear  that  Woodrow  Wilson  In  asking 
for  legislation  to  create  the  Federal  Trade 
Conunlsslon  not  only  wanted  an  agency 
which  would  have  broad  power  under  such 
general  provUlona  of  law  to  halt  unfair 
methods  of  competition,  but  also  wished  It 
to  act  to  assist  businessmen  in  better  under- 
standing their  responsibilities  under  such 
law.  He  made  that  clear  when  he  stated  In 
referring  to  the  need  for  a  Federal  Trade 
Commission : 

"It  is  of  capital  Importance  that  the  busi- 
nessmen of  this  country  should  be  relieved 
of  all  uncertainties  of  law  with  regard  to 
their  enterprises  and  Investments  and  a  clear 
path  Indicated  which  they  can  travel  with- 
out anxiety.  It  is  as  Important  that  they 
should  be  relieved  of  embarrassment  and  set 
free  to  prosper  as  that  private  monopoly 
should  be  destroyed.  The  ways  of  action 
should  be  thrown  wide  open."  * 

On  September  2.  1916.  In  his  speech  of 
acceptance  on  renomlnatlon  to  the  Presi- 
dency. Wilson  restated  his  view  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  Commission  In  the  followlna 
terms: 

"A  Trade  Commission  has  been  created 
with  powers  of  guidance  and  accommodation 
which  have  relieved  businessmen  of  un- 
founded fears  and  set  them  upon  the  road 
of   hopeful   and   confident   enterprise."* 

"We  have  created,  In  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  a  means  of  Inquiry  and  of  ac- 
commodation In  the  field  of  commerce  which 
ought  both  to  coordinate  the  enterprises  of 
our  traders  and  manufacturers  and  to  re- 
move the  barriers  of  misunderstanding  and 
of  a  too  technical  Interiwetetlon  of  the  law 
The  Trade  Commission  substitutes  counsel 
and  accommodation  for  the  harsher  processes 
of  legal  restraint."  • 

Prom  existing  circumstances  and  our  ex- 
perience. It  Is  clear  that  public  poUcy  will 
continue  to  dictate  that  our  antlmonopoly 
laws  continue  with  their  broad  sweep  cov- 
ering a  multitude  of  unspecified  trade  prac- 
tices and  conditions.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  Congress  will  undertake  to  specify 
In  new  legislation  each  of  the  trade  prac- 
tices and  conditions  likely  to  fall  within  the 
broad  sweep  of  the  Sherman  Act  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  Therefore, 
businessmen  and  the  public  are  unlikely  to 
enjoy  flexlbUlty,  breadth,  and  certainty  under 
our  antlmonopoly  laws  unless  there  is  action 
from  day  to  day  by  an  administrative  law 
agency  such  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, devoted  to  spelling  out  and  specifying 
what  trade  restraints  and  conditions  are  un- 
lawful, and  aiding  in  the  establishment  of 
guidelines  for  avoidance  of  pitfalls  leading 
to  violations. 

For  a  substantial  period  of  time  the  Com- 
mission has  utilized  a  trade  practice  confer- 
ence procedure  for  the  purpose  of  Informing 
Itself  about  Industrjrwlde  practices  alleged  to 
t>e  unfair.  It  has  proceeded  to  utilize  that 
Information  In  formulating  statements  of 
what  the  Commission  believed  to  be  appli- 
cable as  law  to  the  trade  practices  In  ques- 
tion. These  statements  were  designated  as 
"trade  practice  rules"  and  were  designed  to 
afford  guidance  to  Industries  and  enable  them 
to  voluntarily  operate  In  compliance  with 
the  Interpretations  of  the  law  by  the  Com- 
mission and  the  courts.  It  was  hoped  that 
through  such  advlsary  rulemaking  pro- 
cedures there  would  be  voluntary  compliance 
with  the  acts  administered  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  Commission's  files  are  replete  with 
Inform.'.tlon  to  the  effect  that  In  many  in- 
stances the  wide  publicity  given  to  the 
Commission's  trade  practice  rules  and  its 
statements  of  guides,  have  had  a  wholesome 


•  U.S.  V.  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Associa- 
tion, 166  U.8.  290  (1897);  U.S.  v.  Joint  Traffic 
As.^ociation,  171  U.S.  505  (1898) 

"221U.S.  1. 


*  "Messages  and  Papers  of  the  PresldenU," 
vol.  XVI,  Bureau  of  National  Literature  Inc  . 
pp.  7909-7910. 

'Ibid.,  p.  8151. 

•Ibid.,  p.  8158. 
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effect  In  Improving  compliance  with  law. 
However,  the  sad  fact  about  the  matter  Is 
that  In  a  number  of  very  important  areas. 
Industrywide  practices  adverse  to  the  trade 
generally,  and  apparently  Inconsistent  with 
the  law.  have  been  continued  despite  pub- 
licity given  to  the  Commissions  trade  prac- 
tice rules  and  guides. 

The  trade  regulation  rule  procedure 
It  is  gratifying  to  report  to  you  that  on 
May  15,  1962  the  Federal  Trade  Commi.s- 
slon  announced  that  It  had  approved  and 
would  put  Into  effect  on  June  1.  1962.  a  new 
procedure  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
trade  regulation  rule  proceedings. 

Under  this  new  procedure  the  Commission 
•will  promulgate  rules  expressing  its  experi- 
ence   and    Judgment,    based    upon    facta    of 
which  It  has  knowledge  derived  from  studies, 
reports.   InvestlgaUons.   hearings,   and  other 
proceedings,   or   within    official    notice,   con- 
cerning the  substantive  requirements  of  the 
statutes  It  administers.     The  rules  thus  de- 
veloped and  Issued  by  the  Commission  may 
cover  all  applications  of  a  particular  statu- 
tory   provision    and    may    be    nationwide   In 
effect,  or  they  may  be  limited  to  particular 
areas  or  Industries  or  to  particular  products 
or  geographical  markets  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate.    Following  Its   promulgation  and   Issu- 
ance, and  where   any  such  rule   Is   relevant 
to    any    Issue    Involved    In    an    adjudicative 
proceeding   thereafter   Instituted,    the   Com- 
mission may  rely  upon  such  rule,  provided 
that  the  respondent  shall  have  been  given  a 
fair   hearing  on   the  legality   and   propriety 
of    applying   the    rule    to   the    Issue    In    his 
particular    case.     That    is    to    say    that    the 
effective   rule   would   be   to    take   It    as   the 
basis  for  the  establishment  of  a  prima  facie 
case    with    opportunity    for    the    respondent 
charged    with    the   violation   of    the   rule   to 
defend  on  the  contention  and  showing  that 
the  rule  should  not  be   regarded   as   legally 
binding  and  appropriately  applicable  to  the 
practices    which    have    been    challenged    as 
being  In  violation  of  the  rule. 

Of  course  before  the  Commission  would 
promulgate  and  issue  rules  of  this  kind 
under  Its  new  rulemaking  process.  It  would 
give  proper  notice  and  afford  hearings  to  all 
Interested  parties  on  any  proposed  rule  The 
proceedings  may  be  initiated  by  the  Com- 
mission upon  Its  own  motion  or  pursuant 
to  a  petition  filed  by  any  Interested  party 
FoUowlng  noUce  and  hearings,  the  Commis- 
sion after  due  consideraUon  of  all  relevant 
matters  of  fact,  law,  policy  and  discretion, 
woxild  proceed  to  promulgate  and  Issue  the 
rule  with  a  brief  general  statement  of  Its 
basis  and  purpose.  It  would  not  become 
effective  until  after  it  has  been  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

In  this  dynamic  and  spiace  age  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  changing  conditions  are  lUely 
to  bring  about  need  for  revision  or  repeal 
of  rules.  Therefore,  the  Commission's  policy 
and  procedure  will  provide  for  amendment 
suspension,  and  repeal  of  any  such  rule.  In 
that  way  the  adnainistrative  process  will 
serve  the  needs  of  the  public  interest  and 
businessmen  from  day  to  day.  Rapidly 
changing  conditions  emphasize  that  those 
needs  can  be  served  in  no  other  way. 

Inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  the  areas 
suitable  for  the  application  of  trade  regula- 
tion rules  and  whether  they  would  be  limited 
to  situations  where  the  courts  have  sub- 
tained  the  Commission  In  prior  adjudicatory 
proceedings. 

I  can  see  no  need  for  limiting  rules  to  situ- 
ations where  they  are  supported  by  Commis- 
sion orders  to  cease  and  desist.  A  trade 
regulation  rule  may  be  established  under  this 
riilemaking  procedure  by  use  of  facts,  knowl- 
edge, studies,  and  expertise  of  the  Commis- 
sion so  long  as  the  rule  is  well  founded 
New  and  novel  practices  may  well  be  the 
subject  of  trade  regulation  rules.  These 
rules   may  cover   all   applications   of  a  par- 


Ucular  statutory  provision  and  may  be  na- 
tionwide In  effect,  or  they  may  be  limited  to 
parUcuIar  areas  or  industries  or  to  particular 
products  or  geographic  markets,  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

A  proceeding  may  Involve  economic  or 
other  studies  of  Industry  problems  In  depth. 
It  might  apply  to  a  trade  area  or  areas  or 
relate  to  one  facet  of  the  economy  on  a 
national  basis. 

Industry  members  have  indicated  that  the 
most    appropriate    and    effective    application 
appeared    to   be   where   unfair  practices   are 
limited  to  one  or  at  least  a  narrow  range  of 
unlawful  practices  and  the  practices  are  of 
concern    to    the   entire    Industry.      The   rule 
would   be   directed   against   practices   rather 
than   named  persons  or  firms  and  would  be 
appropriate  where  many,  p<isslbly  a  hundred 
or  more,  concerns  would   be  subject  to  the 
rule.      This   would  be  especially  tnje   where 
the  rule  would  eliminate  the  possibility  of  a 
multitude    of    formal    proceedings.      In    no 
event  would  the  substance  of  a  rule  attempt 
to  reach  beyond  the  scope  of  the  applicable 
stat\ite.     The  rule  may  have  application  to 
specified  unfair  methods  of  competition  by 
designated  classes  of  companies  In  a  desig- 
nated  Industry-  or  a  specified  market.     The 
rules    would    constitute   a    more    compelling 
force     for     law     observance.       Businessmen 
would    know   that   a  violation   would   be  an 
invitation    to   htlgaUon    with    the   Commis- 
sion. 

Under  the  new  supplementary  rulemaking 
procedure,  applications  have  been  received 
from  representatives  of  firms  In  a  number  of 
industries.  Our  Trade  Regxilatlon  Rule  Di- 
vision In  the  Federal  Trade  Commissions 
Bureau  of  Industry  Guidance,  has  under 
study  and  consideration  proposals  for  trade 
regulation  proceedings  affecting  more  than 
a  dozen  Industries. 

At  this  time  I  am  able  to  report  to  you 
that  the  Commission  has  announced  two 
hearings  on  the  first  proposed  rules  under 
this  new  trade  regulation  rule  pnx-edure 
which  became  effective  In  June  1962. 

These  two  proceedings  Involve  the  sewing 
machine  manufacturing  Industry  and  the 
industry  engaged  In  the  production  of  sleep- 
ing b«ga.  The  objective  of  these  Initial 
undertakings  is  to  formulate  proper  rules  re- 
garding Industrywide  use  of  the  word  •'auto- 
matic' for  describing  sewing  machines  and 
the  use  of  certain  size  dimensions  for  sleep- 
ing bags. 

These  prx-eedlngs  are  designed  to  Inform 
all  concerned  of  their  obligations  under  the 
law  and  assure  equitable  treatment  in  ob- 
taining compliance  with  the  law.  Any  trade 
regulation  rule  eventually  adopted  will  be 
binding  upon  the  entire  industry. 
Adiisory  opinion  procedure 

Another  major  innovation  has  been  the 
Commlsslon'.s  decision  to  Issue  advisory  opin- 
ions. ThU  Is  a  very  recent  development,  and 
many  of  you  may  not  be  aware  of  it.  The 
decUlon  was  long  overdue,  for  if  the  Com- 
mission Is  to  fulfill  Its  purpose  of  providing 
guidance  to  businessmen,  what  better  time 
Is  there  to  provide  the  guidance  than  before 
the  law  Is  violated?  Previously,  advice  In 
the  furm  of  opinions  was  offered  only  by  the 
Commission  8  staff  and  such  advice  was  not 
binding  on  the  Commission.  This  made  the 
advice  of  .such  limited  value  to  businessmen 
tliat  few  bothered  to  ask  for  it.  Under  our 
new  system,  advisory  opinions  do  bind  the 
Commission.  And.  In  the  unlikely  event  that 
such  opinions  would  have  to  be  changed, 
sufficient  notice  would  be  given  before  any 
adversary  ,u:tlon  would  t)e  taken. 

Perhaps  It  Is  of  Interest  to  you  U)  know 
that  more  than  100  requests  have  been  made 
to  the  Commission  for  advisory  opinions  as 
provided  for  under  this  new  procedure 
These  requests  have  involved  proposed 
courses  of  action  presenting  many  questions 
abotit  the  application  of  laws  entrusted  to 
the    Commission.     In    each    Instance    where 
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the  Commission  found   it  practlcKi 
so.  It  rendered  an  advisory  oS^h.^  *> 
on    the   Commission.   regajrdinB  ^:  ^^*"»« 
of  the  proposed  course  of  HCUonL}^^ 
laws  admlr.lstered  by  the  CommlsS^*  ^' 
Proposals  /or  i^luntary  compliance  proor 
One  proposal  that  leading  reweJnr 
of  manufacturing  firms  has  ad^^'t"'*' 
a  change  In  the  procedure  and  practw  ^  '°' 
FWleral  Trade  Commission  to  prov^io^^  ** 
opixjrtunity    for    firms    whose    pr^ti^."^ 
questioned  to  act  promptly  and  v^w  *"' 
in  bringing  themselves  Into  com plw^^^^'^ 
the  law  without  being  made  the  ir^fK.  ^^ 
Investigation  and  litigation.     ProDa«.i     .  "^ 
this  line  have  been  made  from  U^J,"  ?"« 
ovfr    the   yoars.     M.any  of   the   p"L^**™* 
made  In  the  past  were  «verely  ^crttS  ?* 
Contjress      and      elsewhere      bemi«     .v'" 
smacked  of  suggestions  that  cases  whi^»,  ^^ 
been     developed    against    law^ioTa^^'';? 
dropped   on   the   promise  that  the  vl^^.  ^ 
would    "go  and  sin  no  more."     8«nl  Jf  "^ 
more    recent   proposals   advanced   bv  ^* 
sentativee    of    leading   manufacturing  1^" 
have    avoided    much    of    the    basis    fL!?" 
cr  ticlsm.     Therefore,  they  were  ^ve^c^," 
ful  consideration  by  a  number  ofS  ,t^h 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  '  ""  «»  Un 

It  has  been  argued  that  many  of  the  i« 
equities  arising  from  following  the  ci*  ^' 
case  method  of  enforcing  oiu-  PederiUt^: 
regulation  laws  can  be  avoided  and^  SJt 
instances  would  be  avoided,  if  the  busln^^ 
men  accused  were  afforded  the  opportunu^ 
to  voluntarily  comply  with  the  law  S 
investigation  and  litigation  ensues  it  i! 
further  argued  that  a  volunUry  compinJ 
procedure  may  substantially  reduce  the  loid 
upon  the  Commission's  staff  and  In  turn  m 
able  it  to  expeditiously  dispose  of  In  a  pron« 
manner  the  cases  which  must  be  Undertaken 
in  the  prosecution  of  formal  proceediap 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  It  Is  be 
lieved  that  we  should  act  to  Improve  our 
procedures  to  assist  us  more  effectively  In  our 
efforts  to  persuade  businessmen  Into  vohin 
tary  compliance  with  the  law.  In  nuklae 
this  suggestion  I  am  not  proposing  thatwe 
consider  changing  our  policy  or  procedurti 
to  provide  for  the  dropping  of  anUmonopoly 
cases  (.nee  they  are  taken  up  and  hive 
rearhrnl  the  stage  where  the  Commission  tus 
undertaken  litigation  or  otherwise  has  been 
led  to  believe  that  Injury  In  violation  of  oar 
antlmonopoly  laws  la  actually  occurrlnf 
However.  I  do  believe  that  there  Is  room  Tot 
us  to  move  forward  and  make  oonslder^blt 
progress  In  our  effort  to  persuade  buslne» 
men  Into  voluntary  compliance  with  the  Uiw 
without  doing  violence  to  policies  the  Com- 
ml.«y(ion  has  adhered  to  heretofore.  I  u; 
that  because  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  we  car. 
m.<ke  changes  in  our  policy  and  procedurw 
which  will  provide  a  greater  opportunity  for 
us  to  persuade  businessmen  Into  voluntarr 
compliance  with  the  law  before  we  are  com- 
pelled to  Investigate  and  litigate  cases 
against  them 

These  thoughts  prompt  me  to  say  that  I 
shall  urge  the  Commission  to  adopt  a  proce- 
dure along  the.se  lines  designed  to  promot* 
more  effectively  voluntary  compliance  with 
the  law.  For  the  purpose  of  Identiflcatlon 
at  this  time  I  would  describe  this  suggested 
procedure  as  a  "prelnvestlgatlon  conference 

It  Is  believed  that  If  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  should  approve  and  put  Into  ef- 
fect a  procedure  such  as  I  suggest,  buslnea 
and  the  public  will  benefit.  It  could  msrt 
the  real  beginning  of  an  effective  partner- 
ship of  Government  and  business  In  develop- 
ing a  program  for  voluntary  compliance  wl'Ji 
the  law  The  end  point  result  would  be  » 
greater  deg^ree  of  fairness  and  far  more  ef- 
fectiveness fiowlng  from  the  application  oi 
our  Federal  trade  regulatory  laws. 

Proposals  for  delegation  of  responsibility 
A    number   of   proposals   have  been  made 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Conunlsslon  consider 
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delegating  to  either  one  of  Its  members  or 
to  members  of  Its  staff  aome  of  the  respon- 
sibility Congress  entrusted  to  the  Commls- 
jlon  under  the  law. 

One  of  the  greatest  responsibilities  en- 
trusted to  the  Commission  Is  the  Issuance 
of  complaints  and  orders  to  cease  and  desist. 
The  law  provides  for  the  Commission  to 
iBSue  a  complaint  only  when  It  has  reason 
to  believe  that  provisions  of  the  law  en- 
trusted to  the  Commission  are  being  violated 
Recently  proposals  were  advanced  that  the 
commission  delegate  to  the  heads  of  its  en- 
forcement bureaus  the  authority  to  deter- 
inlne  "whether  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
a  violation  has  been  committed"  and  to  Issue 
complaints  subject  only  to  review  by  the 
Commission/  Such  proposal.  It  Is  suggested, 
could  be  effected  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of  1961.  In 
tbst  connection  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Chairman  Dixon  of  the  Commission.  In  testi- 
fying before  a  Senate  committee  In  support 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4.  commented 
upon  the  thought  that  under  It  the  Com- 
mission could  delegate  the  authority  to  is- 
gue  complaints.    He  stated: 

"I  don't  think  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
Eolsslon  would  ever  delegate  the  right  to 
anyone  to  Issue  a  complaint  and  I  would 
oppose  It  myself." 

I  do  not   believe   that  any    businessman 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  charges  in  a 
complaint  unless  It  has  been  fully  considered 
and  the  Commission  itself  has  been  led  to 
believe  that  a  violation  of  law  has  been  or  Is 
being  committed.     However,  strange  things 
do  happen.     A  present  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  has  been  advocating 
that  the   Commission   delegate   to    Its    staff 
the  authority  and  power  to  issue  complaints. 
These  proposals  that  the  Commission  dele- 
gate the  authority  and  resi>onslblllty   Con- 
gress entrusted  to  the  Commission  to  Issue 
complaints  and   orders  to  cease  and  desist. 
in  my  opinion  are  not  proper.     The  members 
of  the  Federal   Trade    Commission    are   ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  the  consent 
and  advice  of  the  Senate.     Presumably,  they 
are  responsible  for  their  actions      They  are 
In  such  position  that  they  must  answer  for 
the  propriety  or  Impropriety  of  any  action 
they  take   as   members  of    the    Commission 
When    the     Commission     makes     an     error 
through  the  action  of  Its  members,  business- 
men are  able  to  point  to  the  members  of  the 
Commission  as  the  ones  responsible  for  the 
error.    That  Is  as  It  should  be.    Let  no  mem- 
ber  of   the    Federal    Trade    Commission    be 
provided    with    an    opportunity    to    escape 
criticism  for  error  committed  at   the   Com- 
mission by  pointing  to  unspecified  members 
Of  the  Commission's  staff  and  saying,  "There 
la  where  the  error  was  made." 


taking  advantage  of  these  opportunities,  pit- 
falls may  be  avoided  and  you  may  escape  the 
Interminable  legal  processes  inherent  In  the 
case-by-case  approach  of  adversary  litigation 
In  the  resolution  of  trade  regulation  prob- 
lems. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity  you 
have  provided  for  me  to  visit  and  discuss 
these  problems  with  you  today.  I  say  that 
because  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  better  we 
understand  each  other,  the  better  we  can 
work  together  for  the  good  of  business  and 
the  public. 


HON.  FRITZ  G.  LANHAM 


CONCLtrsIOK 

The  new  policies  which  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  provide 
businessmen  with  opportunities  never  before 
available  Now.  you  and  other  representa- 
Uves  of  businessmen  are  enabled  to  get  to- 
gether with  representatives  of  your  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  views 
u»d  eliminating  troublesome  problems  If 
Duslnessmen  cooperate  willingly  in  such  un- 
aertaklngs.  the  opportunities  are  for  you  to 
Become  partners,  rather  than  antagonists  in 
the  development  of  fundamental  policies  and 
relationships  between  Government  and  busl- 

Tn'^fu  ^^  '^'^  *^y  y°"  ^'■^  provided  a  voice 
m  the  development  of  sound  trade  regula- 
tion policies.  If  burlnessmen  and  their 
representatives    evidence    statesmanship    In 

•According  to  items  appearing  in  the 
Press^  this  proposal  was  set  forth  in  "Report 
on  the  Internal  Organization  and  Procedure 
or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  by  Carl 
Auerbach.  Staff  Director  of  the  Committee 
on  internal  Organization  and  Procedure  of 
me  Federal  Trade  Commission. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
taking  this  time  in  order  to  say  a  few 
words  in  behalf  of  a  very  great  American 
and  an  outstanding  native  son  of  my 
State  and  district. 

Prltz  G.  Lanham,  who  served  with 
great  distinction  in  this  body  for  28 
years.  Is  leaving  Washington  today  to  re- 
turn to  Texas  after  45  years  on  the 
Washington  scene. 

He  and  his  lovely  wife.  Hazel,  will  be 
missed  In  Washington.  But  It  is  fitting 
that.  In  the  twilight  of  a  distinguished 
career,  he  would  want  to  return  to  the 
State  of  his  beginnings,  the  State  he 
served  so  well,  and  there  enjoy  a  well- 
earned  reward  of  old  friendships  renewed 
and  old  scenes  revisited. 

It  is  In  the  spirit  of  flowers  for  the 
living  that  some  of  Fritz'  friends  and 
former  colleagues  have  thought  that  it 
might  be  appropriate  today  to  devote  a 
few  minutes  here  in  this  Chamber  he  has 
loved  so  well  to  speak  briefly  of  a  few  of 
his  brilliant  contributions  and  to  wish 
him  a  pleasant  trip  back  and  many 
happy  days  in  the  Texas  sunshine. 

Fritz  Lanham  is  to  me  the  embodiment 
of  that  much  overly  used  phrase,  "a  gen- 
tleman and  a  scholar."  In  solemn  truth 
he  is  both.  The  gentle  manner  and  the 
never  failing  kindly  good  humor  with 
which  he  has  always  greeted  the  world 
and  his  fellow  man  are  matched  by  the 
scholarship  of  a  lifelong  student. 

The  son  of  Sam  W.  T.  Lanham,  who 
was  to  serve  in  the  Congress  and  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas,  Fritz  was  bom  in  Weath- 
erford  on  January  3,  1880.    His  family 
came  to  Washington  in  1883  where  his 
father  served  for  the  succeeding  10  years 
in  Congress.    Fritz  attended  the  public 
schools  in  Washington  and  was  grad- 
uaWd  in  1897  from  Weatherford  College 
an  institution  which  still  has  his  bache- 
lor's degree  framed  in  the  president's  of- 
fice.    Later  he  attended  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity   and    the    University   of   Texas, 
taking  a  law  degree  from  that  institution.' 
Educated  In  the  classic  sense.  Fritz 
was  and  is  a  Greek  scholar.    During  one 
semester,  he  taught  the  courses  in  Greek 
at  Weatherford  College.     While  a  stu- 
dent  at   the   University   of   Texas,   his 
scholarship  and  popularity  lead  his  fel- 
low students  to  name  him  editor  of  the 
Daily  Texan.     It  was  during  that  time 
that  he  undertook  in  a  whimsical  mood 
to  translate  the  story  of  the  Trojan  Wars 
into  modem  and  humorous  English  verse. 
This  popular  compendium  was  published 
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by  the  Ex -Students  Association  in  1927 
in  book  form. 

While  his  father  was  serving  in  the 
Congress,  Fritz  came  to  Washington  and 
served  for  a  time  as  his  father's  assistant 
Things  were  greaUy  different  then.  I 
have  talked  with  Prltz  about  the  pace  of 
events  in  those  early  times  and  have  been 
amazed  by  the  differences  which  existed 
People  did  not  write  so  many  letters,  and 
there  was  time  for  a  Congressman  to 
devote  his  energies  and  efforts  to  real 
scholarship.  Although  the  elder  Lan- 
ham served  a  congressional  district 
which  then  comprised  almost  half  the 
entire  State  of  Texas,  Fritz  relates  that 
there  would  be  maybe  five  or  six  letters 
daily  to  be  answered. 

Fritz  came  to  Congress  in  April  of  1919 
and  served  here  until  January  19.  1947 
After  28  years  in  this  House,  a  period 
which  spanned  two  world  wars.  Fritz  vol- 
untarily retired,  not  seeking  reelection 
While  in  Congress,  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  chairman  of  the  old  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
and  as  ranking  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Patents  prior  to  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 

Always  devoted  to  his  native  State  and 
its  traditions,  Fritz  frequently  would  rise 
on  March  2  or  April  21  to  hold  the  House 
spellbound  by  his  accounts  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Texas  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence from  Mexico  and  the  Battle  of 
San  Jacinto. 

Fritz  Lanham  has  been  a  man  always 
grounded  in  the  noble  traditions  of  the 
past  but  in  tune  with  the  times,  and  he 
has  been  among  the  first  to  look  ahead 
for  solutions  to  problems  as  they  re- 
vealed themselves  in  our  economic  and 
social  structure. 

His  compassion  was  revealed  in  his 
sponsorship  of  bills  to  bring  about  emer- 
gency reUef  for  the  unfortunates  who 
suffered  through  our  great  depression  of 
the  early  1930s,  and  in  providing  Federal 
assistance  to  the  blind.  The  Lanham 
Act  speeded  up  the  construction  of  hos- 
pitals under  the  WPA  program,  and  pro- 
vided jobs  for  destitute  men. 

He  saw  the  storm  clouds  gathering  in 
the  late  1930's  and  warned  his  colleagues 
of  the  madness  of  Hitler.  He  made 
speeches  from  the  floor  of  this  House  in 
1940  and  1941  calUng  attention  to  the 
Nazi  Bund  meetings  being  held  around 
the  country,  and  expressed  his  concern 
over  this  fanatical  movement.  He  voted 
for  the  Draft  Extension  Act  just  a  few 
months  before  Pearl  Harbor,  on  a  day 
when  this  body  passed  by  but  a  single 
vote  the  legislation  that  provided  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  defense  machine  that 
led  us  to  victory  in  World  War  n. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war,  Fritz  Lanham 
was  among  the  first  to  push  for  a  greater 
naval  shipbuilding  program  and  more 
appropriations  for  defense.  He  was  a 
prime  leader  in  the  move  to  provide 
housing  for  defense  purposes,  at  sites 
where  armies  trained  and  defense 
plants  turned  out  the  tools  of  war.  In 
1943,  with  victory  still  2  years  away. 
Fritz  Lanham  looked  ahead  to  sponsor 
bills  providing  maternity  care  for  wives 
of  servicemen  and  to  establish  a  Veter- 
ans' Rehabihtation  Act.  He  wanted  the 
Government  to  permit  a  grateful  Nation 
to  assist  returning  veterans  with  their 
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educational,  employment,  and  housing 
problems.  History  records  that  he  was 
successful. 

It  could  well  be  said  that  Fritz  Lan- 
ham  helped  to  change  the  physical  land- 
scape of  our  Capital  City,  his  own  native 
Texas  and  many  other  States. 

Serving  as  a  member  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Commission  from  1924,  he  was 
instrumental  in  the  construction  of  such 
public  buildings  as  the  Pan  American 
Union  Building,  the  Supreme  Court,  a 
House  Office  Building  for  the  Congress 
and  the  George  Washington  Memorial 
Parkway  and  Mount  Vernon  MtmonaJ 
Highway. 

The  public  buildings,  in  the  form  of 
veterans'  hospitals,  post  offices,  and  Fed- 
eral buildings  whicli  were  constructed  as 
a  result  of  legislation  sponsored  by  Con- 
gressman Lanham.  are  numerous.  At 
such  Texas  points  as  Fort  Worth.  El 
Paso,  San  Antonio.  Weatherford.  Gran- 
bury.  Cleburne,  Dublin,  for  example,  the 
people  contmue  to  use  buildings  that 
will  long  stand  as  silent  memorials  to 
the  care  and  attention  Fritz  Lanham 
gave  the  needs  of  Texas. 

Fritz  Lanham 's  father  was  a  Confeder- 
ate war  veteran,  and  the  internal  strife 
of  the  years  1861-65  seemed  real  and 
personal  to  the  young  Piita  Lanham  as 
he  grew  up.  This  personal  feeling  for 
those  troubled  years  stayed  with  Fritz 
Lanham  the  man.  and  he  authored  bills 
to  permit  the  donation  of  cannons  used 
in  the  War  Between  the  States  to  many 
cities  in  Texas.  Those  cannons,  with 
the  familiar  stack  of  polished  cannon- 
balls  near  at  hand,  still  look  out  from 
the  courthouse  lawns  and  city  hall 
squares  of  more  than  a  dozen  Texas 
cities. 

In  1943.  during  World  War  n.  one 
Member  of  Congress  attacked  then  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  with  the  claim  that  his 
sons  were  being  given  assignments  re- 
mote from  combat  zones.  Elliott  Roose- 
velt, at  the  time  a  lieutenant  colonel 
in  command  of  an  air  reconnaissance 
group  in  North  Africa  sent  a  letter  to 
Fritz,  who  represented  the  district  in 
which  Elliott  then  resided.  Piitz  rose  in 
the  House  and  read  the  letter,  and  when 
he  had  finished.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike  rose  to  applaud.  This  is 
typical  of  the  spirit  of  fair  play  which 
came  to  be  the  Lanham  hallmark  in 
Congress. 

Always  close  to  his  heart  has  been  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  on  25  separate 
occasions  while  he  served  in  the  Con- 
gress. Fritz  was  called  upon  at  the  con- 
gressional adjournment  to  preach  In  the 
First  Methodist  Church  of  Port  Worth. 
It  came  to  be  a  tradition.  Well  do  I 
remember  one  such  occasion  in  1945  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  Fritz  Lanham  spoke 
for  about  30  minutes,  and  I  did  not 
realize  the  hush  which  had  fallen  over 
the  great  sanctuary  with  its  huge  crowd 
until  he  had  finished.  Then  the  mere 
moving  about  of  the  parishioners  was 
like  a  deafening  noise  as  compared  with 
the  stillness  which  had  pervaded  the 
sanctuary  while  Fritz  was  speaking. 

After  leaving  Congress,  he  has  con- 
tinued for  the  past  16  years  to  give  his 
time  and  effort  and  talents  to  the  pro- 
motion of  water  resources  development. 


particularly  in  the  watershed  of  the  Trin- 
ity River  of  Texas.  In  that  capacity, 
he  has  appeared  numerous  times  before 
congressional  committees. 

So  now  that  he  is  returning  to  his  na- 
tive State  for  a  bit  of  well-earned  rest 
from  the  labors  and  activities  of  a  busy, 
eventful,  and  productive  Life,  we  in  the 
House  take  this  occasion  to  wish  him 
well  and  send  with  him  our  cheers  and 
our  best  and  wannest  regards. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  dean  of  the 
Texas  delegation  I  Mr.  Patman  1 . 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
speak  out  of  respect  and  admiration— 
and  no  little  affection — for  a  remarkable 
Member  of  this  House  of  former  years, 
and  a  distinguished  American  on  the 
Wa.shington  scene.  He  is  one  of  the 
grand  old  men  from  Texas — former  Rep- 
resentative Fritz  Garland  Lanham.  who 
is  about  to  leave  this  city  here  for  his 
home  State.  Many  of  us  will  of  course 
not  permit  him  to  be  estranged  from  us 
by  this  departure  and  while  we  shall  see 
and  correspond  with  him  he  will  never- 
theless be  mi.ssed.  For  he  is  easily  one 
of  the  best  educated  and  courtly  gentle- 
men who  through  the  decades  graced 
this  great  parliamentai-y  body. 

Former  Congressman  Lanham  was 
born  in  Weatherford.  Tex..  In  1880.  but 
he  came  here  to  Washington  as  a  boy 
and  attended  its  public  schools,  return- 
ing to  Texas  and  graduating  from 
Weatherford  College  in  1897.  He  did 
graduate  work  at  Vanderbilt  University 
and  in  1900  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Texas,  at  Austin.  He 
studied  law  later  at  the  University  of 
Texas  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1909.  In  1917  he  was  elected  to  the 
66th  Congress  and  was  reelected  to  the 
67th  and  to  12  succeeding  Congresses, 
serving  up  to  January  3.  1947. 

This  in  passing  is  a  capsule  story  of 
the  career  of  Congressman  Lanham  but 
it  hardly  tells  the  story.    In  Fort  Worth, 
in  Weatherford.  here  In  Washington,  and 
subsequently  as  an  adviser  on  legisla- 
tive matters.  Congressman  Lanham  im- 
proved what  I  like  to  call  the  legislative 
process.     He  raised  the  level  of  politics 
not  only  by  the  affability  and  the  cul- 
tural graces  that  made  his  personality 
so  outstanding,  but  he  made  life  itself 
pleasanter  by  his  background  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  employed  it  to  lubri- 
cate the  machinery  of  life  and  legisla- 
tion.    His  district,   his   State,   and   our 
country  benefited  from  his  veteran  serv- 
ice in  this  Hou.se  and  from  the  influence 
always  for  the  public   interest  that  he 
wielded  in  his  elected  office  and  his  pri- 
vate life.     I  for  one  will  miss  his  sage 
counsel  and  advice  here  in  Washington 
but  I  shall  miss  even  more  the  geographi- 
cal closeness — now  that  he  is  going  to 
Texas — that  heretofore  put  him  in  such 
convenient  reach.    Nevertheless.  I  know 
he  will  enjoy  the  tranquillity  and  the 
friendships  of  Texas  and— along  with  so 
many  others  here  who  remember  him 
well — I  wish  him  the  best  that  he  has 
earned  for  himself   in  a  life  rich   with 
honor  and  accomplishment. 
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Mr.  MAHON.     Mr.  Speaker    will  ik 
gentleman  vield"  *^*«-er.  wiU  Ui* 

Mr.  WRIGHT.     I  yield  to  my  distln 

Ruished  colleague,  Mr.  Mahon 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.'  I  feel  tho» 
my  friend  from  the  Fort  Worth  cS^tn!! 
has  performed  a  great  service  by  taSS 
note  of  this  significant  day  wLnT^ 
of  the  greatest  Texans  of  them  all  * 
leaving  thi^  Capital  City  of  the  luLli 
and  th.'  world,  after  having  been  aa  iS^ 
portant  fii^uif  here  for  so  many  yeirT' 
■  ^^u  Speaker,  when  Fritz  LanhanTwa., 
in  the  Congress  he  was  strictly  on  thf 
first  teani.  Perhaps  this  was  the  golden 
age  of  Texas  in  the  House.  Durixi  h,^ 
tenure  here  we  had  from  our  State  S>« 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committf'e  tht 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agrimi 
ture,  the  chairman  of  the  Approori* 
tions  Committee,  and  Mr.  Lanham  him" 
self  was  Uie  chairman  of  an  importam 
committee.  Our  State  occupied  an  In 
viable  position  in  the  House  of  Reore" 
sentatives  and  Fritz  Lanham  was  a 
bright  and  shining  hght. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Lanham  in  my  jude 
ment  was  the  most  polished  orator  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  during  his 
service  in  the  House.  He  was  and  Is  a 
very  Uterate  and  learned  and  eloquent 
man. 

It  IS  good  to  pay  tribute  to  the  long 
record  of  service  in  Washington  of  a 
man  like  Fritz  Lanham 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  live  In  a 
country  which  produces  men  of  the 
quality  and  stature  of  Fritz  Lanham 
Mr.  Lanham 's  success  in  life  can  be  at 
tributed  to  his  qualities  of  character 
qualities  which  were  blended  in  him  in 
a  most  remarkable  way.  In  addition  to 
his  qualities  of  statesmanship  he  has  a 
quality  of  humor  and  good  fellowship 
which  makes  him  a  welcomed  guest  In 
any  group. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted  and 
pleased  to  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  Wright],  the  Representative 
from  the  Fort  Worth  District,  and  other 
Texans  in  these  words  of  admiration 
and  esteem  for  our  good  friend  who 
leaves  Washington  for  Texas  today. 
May  the  Lords  blessings  be  upon  him 
and  hi6  charming  and  lovable  wife, 
Hazel. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr   PoAcrl. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Fort 
Worth  (Mr.  Wright  1  in  paying  tribute 
to  our  great  friend.  Fritz  Lanham. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  great  privilege 
to  serve  10  years  in  this  House  with  the 
Honorable  Fritz  Lanham,  who  at  that 
time  represented  the  12th  District  of 
Texas  Mr.  Lanham  s  uncle  was  long  a 
revered  citizen  of  my  hometown  of  Waco 
The  Lanham  family  was  and  Is  known 
and  respected  across  our  State.  His 
father  served  in  this  House  and  also 
served  for  2  terms  as  Gtovemor  of  Texas. 
Fritz  Lanham  worked  with  him  as  a  sec- 
retary. It  was,  therefore,  no  accident 
that  when  he  was  elected  to  represent 
the     12th     District     he    entered    upon 
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hia  duties  with  probably  the  gieatest 
background  of  experience  of  any  Repre- 
sentative that  district  ever  had.  Nor  did 
he  disappoint  his  jjeople.  He  served 
them  with  outstanding  diligence  and 
ability.  At  the  same  time  he  served  the 
Nation  equally  well 

When  I  became  a  Member  of  this 
House.  Fritz  Lanham  was  one  of  the 
leaders.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Grounds  and 
Buildings,  whose  jurisdiction  was  under 
the  Reorganization  Act  taken  over  by 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  on  which 
his  present  successor,  the  Honorable 
JM  Weight,  serves  with  so  much  dis- 
tinction. 

Fntz  was.   however,   far   more   than 
merely  1  of  435  Representatives  serving 
a  district.     He  was.  and  is,   a  man  of 
outstanding    education,    polish,    experi- 
ence, and  character.    I  shall  never  for- 
get that  I  thought  that  the  University 
of  Texas  passed  up  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity in  its  history  in  not  seeking  Mr. 
Lanham  as  lUs  president.    I  have  never 
known  if  he  would  have  accepted  this 
portion,  but  I  have  always   felt   that 
that  insUtuUon  would  have  been  an  even 
greater  institution   today   had  it   been 
able  to  secure  his  leadership. 

PriU  is  a  man  who  has  the  vision  of 
a  poet  and  the  eloquence  of  an  orator 
to  tranamit  his  thoughts.  At  the  same 
tune  he  has  the  practicality  of  the 
classic  businessman. 

For  more  than  15  years  he  has  rep- 
resented    business     Interests     here     in 
Washington,  and  he  has  done  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  job.    Fritz  understands  the 
necessity  of  progress,  but  he  realizes  that 
progress  must   be   made  in   an  orderly 
and  a  legal  manner.     He  has  always  de- 
fended the  great  institutions  on  which 
our  democracy  rests.    At  the  same  time 
he  has  effectively  advocated  greater  ed- 
ucational opportunities  for  our  people 
He  has  served  the  special  needs  of  his 
dlstnct.  but  he  has  never  forgotten  the 
broad  needs   of   his   country.     He   has 
been  an  effective  advocate  and  he  has 
always  been  kind,  gentle,  and  generous. 
Fritz  and  his  beloved  wife.  Hazel  have 
endeared  themselves  to  the  people  of 
Washington,     where     they     enjoy     the 
friendship  of  all  who  know  them      Their 
reputation  here  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired, and  I  have  heard  friends  in  Wash- 
ington ask:  "Why  do  they  leave?"    Mr 
Speaker.   I   cannot   tell   you   why   they 
leave.    Fritz   Lanham  would   have  ap- 
propriate words  to  express  this  feeling 
but  I  know  why  they  leave  and  so  does 
any  other  Texan.     They  leave  the  Na- 
tional Capital  to  return  to  their  home 
Sta.e  while  they  yet  have  time  to  enjoy 
tnose  friendships  and  associations  which 
nave  meant  so  much  over  a  long  span  of 
years  and  will  mean  even  more  during 
the  years  to  come.     Those  of  us  who  are 
working  here  may  say  without  thinking 
that  we  are  sorry  to  see  them  go.  but  as 
one  who  deeply  values  their  friendship 
I  am  happy  to  see  them  go  home  to 
lexas.     I  know  they  will  there  enjoy  an 
JMoc^atlon  that  cannot  be  found  else- 

wff^^?'^'  ^"^^  ^'^-  y°^^  friends  In 
Zh!!^^''  "^^^  ^^*^  '^a«t  for  some 
paa  Of  the  years— also  your  friends  in 
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Texas  are  delighted  to  welcome  you 
home.  We  will  see  you  next  fall.  In  the 
meantime,  we  wish  for  you  all  of  the 
richest  rewards  of  a  half  century  of  out- 
standing work  in  the  NaUon's  Capital 

Mr.  FISHER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Texas  [Mr 
FisHi:RL 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  everything  that 
has  been  said  about  our  friend,  Fritz 
Lanham.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve 
with  him  in  this  body  for  a  number  of 
years  and  I  had  a  good  opportunity  to 
know  and  obsei-ve  him  during  that  time. 
Fritz  Lanham  during  his  service  here 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  affable 
gentlemen  I  have  ever  known.  He  was 
able,  energetic,  and  appUed  the  yard- 
stick of  true  statesmanship  to  every  of- 
ficial act  he  performed.  I  have  never 
known  a  more  honorable  man. 

Even  though  a  very  busy  man,  Fritz 
was  always  willing  to  take  time  out  to  do 
a  favor  if  he  felt  it  was  deserved.  I  will 
never  forget  an  occasion  when  he  did 
me  a  favor  that  meant  very  much  at  the 
time  and  which  resulted  in  lasting  bene- 
fit to  an  entire  community. 

Fritz  served  In  this  body  for  28  years 
During  that  time  he  contributed  sub- 
stanUally  to  progressive  legislation  and 
to  the  preservation  of  our  institutions 
He  was  essentially  a  conservative  man 
in  his  philosophy,  and  never  deviated  or 
yielded  to  the  pressures  of  the  moment 
from  those  who  were  not  inspired  by 
purposes  consistent  with  the  best  inter- 
ests of  good  government.    It  is  too  bad 
that  we  do  not  have  more  Members  of 
Congress  today  dedicated  to  the  pres- 
ervation  of  sound  government.     Fritz 
Lanham  left  a  record  of  distinguished 
sei-vice  when  he  decided  to  retiie  from 
Congress  several  years  ago. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  today  in 
wishing  for  Fritz  and  his  lovely  wife  the 
very  best  happiness  and  good  health  as 
they  leave  Washington  and  return  to 
Texas.  We  shall  miss  their  presence  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  BURLESON.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point' 
Mr.    WRIGHT.     I   yield    to   my    coll 
league,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  fMr 
Burleson!  . 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
have  a  feeling  of  presumptuousness  in 
expressing  approbation  of  our  beloved 
and  esteemed  former  colleague  Fritz 
Lanham.  His  long  record  of  'public 
service  and  his  exemplary  life  in  all  re- 
spects are  of  record  and  repose  In  the 
memorj-  of  all  those  who  have  had  con- 
tact with  him,  and  who  are  aware  of  his 
great  contribution  to  our  Nation  and  to 
the  State  of  Texas. 

This  being  true,  there  Is,  however,  a 
fickleness  on  the  part  of  even  the  best  of 
friends  who,  in  their  deep  preoccupa- 
tion with  problems  of  the  day  are 
caused  to  forget  and  neglect. 

Just  a  few  hours  ago  I  saw  Fritz 
Lanham  and  his  lovely  wife  Hazel  de- 
part Washington  to  return  to  Texas  for 
retirement.  In  those  moments  I  felt 
that,  not  only  were  dear  personal  friends 
leaving  our  midst  where  we  have  for 
many  years  become  accustomed  to  hav- 
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ing  them,  but  that  a  part  of  Washington 
Itself,  and  particularly  the  legislative 
branch,  was  being  broken  off. 

Fritz  Lanham  is  one  of  the  last  if  not 
the  last,  of  the  "old  school."  His  leav- 
ing the  active  scene  of  Washington  is 
like  a  great  actor  taking  his  last  bow  In 
a  dignified  but  stirring  drama,  which 
many  of  us  have  rtewed  \^th  admiration 
for  many  years. 

Fritz  Lanham  is  one  of  those  rarely 
gifted  Individuals  who,  when  a  Member 
of  Congress,  exhibited  the  type  of  lead- 
ership which  many  of  us  have  taken 
pride   in   following.    He   was   a   poliU- 
cian's  poliUclan  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the   word.     In   recent  years   the   term 
poliUcian"   has  assumed  connotations 
unfavorable  to  the  true  art  of  poUtlcal 
science   which    the   term   actuaUy   de- 
scribes.   Fritz  Lanham  was  a  student  of 
the  science  of  government  and  had  the 
ability  to  impart  his  knowledge  of  the 
fundamentals  to  those  about  him     He 
recognized  change  and  was  able  to  meet 
It  In  the  perspective  of  the  day.    His 
great  contribution  and  leadership  dur- 
ing the  critical  war  years  are  of  record 
He  never  lost  sight  of  reality,  but  at  the 
same  time,  was  implicitly  true  to  the 
fundamentals.    I  recall  that  In  one  of 
the  first  speeches  which  I  ever  heard 
Fritz  Lanham  make,  he   reflected  the 
deep  philosophy  to  which  he  subscribed 
Ki  that  speech  he  quoted  remarks  of 
Etenlel  Webster,  made  In  1832.  the  tenets 
of  which  are  as  alive  today  as  they  were 
then. 

These  words  were  quoted  by  Fritz 
Lanham  from  Daniel  Webster,  following 
the  turmoil  of  war  years,  as  a  warning 
against  innovations,  shortcuts,  and  ex- 
pediencies of  the  day.  May  we  heed 
these  words  and  many  others  of  such 
men  of  stature  as  Daniel  Webster  and 
Fritz  Lanham: 

other  misfortunes  may  be  borne,  or  their 
effectB  overcome.     If  dlsastrouB  war  should 
sweep   our  commerce  from   the  ocean    an- 
other generation  may  renew  it:  If  it  exhaust 
our  treasury,  future  Industry  may  replenish 
It;   If  It  des<riate  and  lay  waste  our  fields 
suil,  under  a  new  cultlvaUon.  they  will  grow 
green  again,  and  ripen  to  future  harvest* 
It  were  but  a  trifle  even  If  the  walls  of  yonder 
Capitol  were  to  crumble.  If  its  lofty  pillars 
should  fall,  and  Its  gorgeous  decorations  be 
all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the  valley.     All 
these  might  be  rebuilt.     But  who  ahall  re- 
construct the  fabric  of  demolished  govern- 
ment?    Who  shall  rear  again  the  weU-pro- 
portloned  columns  of  constltuUonal  liberty 
Who     shall     frame     together     the     skillful 
architecture    which    unites   national    sover- 
eignty with  State  rights,  individual  security 
and  public  prosperity?    No,  If  these  columns 
fall    they  will  be  raised  not  again.    Like  the 
Coliseum  and  the  Parthenon,  they  will  be 
destined   to   a  mournful,  a  melancholy  im- 
mortality.   Bitterer  tears,  however,  will  flow 
over    them,    than    were    ever   shed   over    the 
monuments   of  Roman   or  Grecian   art-    for 
they  will  be  the  remnants  of  a  more  glorious 
ed  flee  than  Greece  or  Rome  ever  saw.  the 
edifice  of  constitutional  American  liberty. 

In  the  days  of  his  leadership  in  this 
House  of  Representatives,  I  know  his  in- 
fluence was  keenly  felt  by  every  Member 
who  looked  to  him  for  the  sound  advice 
and  admonitions  which  he  was  so  able  to 
impart. 

I  remember  well  that  on  the  occasions 
when  he  appeared  before  this  body  to 
speak,  there  was  hushed  attention  as  he 
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spoke  In  his  inimitable  manner.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  other  grreat  attributes,  there 
also  passes  off  the  political  scene  one  of 
the  greatest  orators  of  our  day. 

Prltz  Lanham's  presence  in  Washing- 
ton will  be  missed,  but  his  influence,  the 
inspiration  which  he  gave  to  those  of  us 
who  served  with  him.  the  appreciation 
of  his  statesmanship  and  devotion,  will 
remain. 

I  join  my  other  colleagues  in  the  hope 
that  Divine  blessings  may  shine  down  on 
Fritz  and  Hazel  in  their  home  in  Texas 
as  brightly  as  the  sunshine  under  which 
they  live.  We  assure  them  that  the 
warmth  and  brightness  of  their  friend- 
ship will  still  reflect  all  the  way  back  to 
the  Capitol  of  our  Nation,  to  which  they 
have  contributed  so  very  much. 

Mr.  THORNBEFtRY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  [Mr.  ThornbihryI. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  glad  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright) 
and  my  other  colleagues  from  Texas  to 
wish  a  very  happy  return  to  Texas  for 
the  Honorable  and  Mrs.  Prltz  LAnham. 
They  have  chosen  to  make  Austin,  my 
o^^-n   hometown,   their   home   in   Texas. 

1  know  they  will  find  many  friends  and 
will  enjoy  themselves  immensely. 

It  was  not  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the 
House  with  the  Honorable  Prltz  Lanham 
since  he  chose  to  retire  voluntarily  from 
distingiiished  public  service  in  the  House 

2  years  prior  to  the  time  I  came  to  Con- 
gress. At  the  same  time,  as  a  Texan  I 
already  knew  of  the  fine  public  record 
he  had  achieved  and  of  the  esteem  In 
which  he  was  held  not  only  by  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  but  by  the 
people  of  Texas. 

Others  have  already  referred  in  detail 
to  the  splendid  public  service  he  ren- 
dered as  a  Member  of  this  House  not  only 
to  the  people  who  chose  to  elect  and  re- 
elect him  but  also  to  those  of  the  Nation. 
I  recall  that  Mr.  Raybum.  the  late, 
beloved  Speaker  thought  highly  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lanham.  Mr.  Raybum  re- 
ferred to  them  often  as  his  beloved 
friends.  I  remember  him  talking  about 
Mr.  Lanham  as  a  "sweet"  man.  as  a 
"correct  gentleman" — one  who  conduct- 
ed himself  properly  wherever  he  ap- 
peared. 

Mrs.  Thombeny.  the  children,  and  I 
consider  Prltz  and  Hazel  Lanham  as 
close,  good  friends.  We  are  delighted 
that  in  leaving  the  Washington  scene 
they  have  chosen  to  make  their  home  in 
Austin.  Austin  will  be  a  better  city  be- 
cause of  their  presence. 

Mr.  YOUNG  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Young). 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr 
Wright!  for  making  this  time  available 
to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  truly  great 
living  Americans.  I  was  not  privileged 
to  know  the  Honorable  Pritz  Lanham 
as  a  colleague  when  he  served  In  the 
House.  My  acquaintance  with  him  has 
been  Limited  to  the  period  since  his  serv- 
ice in  the  House  and  since  my  arrival 
here  in  Washington. 


I  want  to  say  that  I  have  never  found  a 
more  kindly  gentleman  or  a  more  under- 
standing gentleman,  nor  one  who  af- 
forded more  pleasure  to  the  people  that 
he  knew  and  who  had  the  privilege  of 
being  around  him. 

It  is  certainly  understandable  that  the 
Honorable  Pritz  Lanham  would  see  fit 
to  favor  his  home  State  with  some  of  his 
time.  I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  in  expressing  my  admiration 
for  him. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WRIGHT  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr   Rogers). 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Tarrant 
County  for  getting  this  time  to  pay 
such  a  due  tribute  to  one  of  our  former 
Members,  and  a  man  who  has  remained 
in  Washington  after  he  terminated  his 
service  in  the  Congress. 

I  have  known  Prltz  for  many  years, 
and  his  lovely  wife.  Hazel.  I  think  it  is 
certainly  Washington's  loss  that  these 
fine  people  have  decided  to  return  home 
Pritz  was  a  man  whom  we  would  look 
upon  as  a  true  American  from  every 
standpoint.  He  was  always  so  very  wel- 
come In  my  office  when  he  came  by  to 
visit  about  the  things  that  are  going  on 
in  our  country  and  to  reassure  me  that 
it  was  still  the  great  country  that  It  was 
when  he  first  came  to  Washington 
I  think  he  valued  his  service  In  Congress 
above  everything  else.  He  felt  that  it 
was  an  experience  that  few  people  had 
the  opportunity  to  enjoy. 

I  just  hate  to  see  Pritz  and  Hazel  leave 
but  I  wish  them  well,  as  I  know  the 
others  do. 

Mr  KILGORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WRIGHT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  [Mr.  Kil- 
gore  1. 

Mr.  KJLGORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ca- 
reer of  the  Honorable  Prltz  G.  Lanham 
must  surely  be  an  inspiration  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  House — and,  of  course,  espe- 
cially to  Texas  Members.  Even  those  of 
us  who  came  here  too  recently  to  have 
served  with  him  as  a  colleague,  have 
known  and  benefited  not  alone  from  his 
wise  counsel  but  from  his  genius  for 
friendship  as  well.  His  voice  of  experi- 
ence has  always  been  available  to  guide 
us.  He  has  made  our  Interests  his  In- 
terests and  in  doing  so.  has  continued  to 
perform  great  service  for  our  State  ever 
since  his  retirement  from  Congress. 

Pritz  Lanham  and  his  gracious  lady 
have  for  these  many  years  been  stalwart 
figures  in  the  "Texas  colony"  in  Wash- 
ington. They  have  given  Texas  welcome 
to  many,  many  newcomers  and  have 
made  them  feel  immediately  at  home. 
The  Washington  scene  will  not  be  the 
same  without  them.  As  they  go  home  to 
Texas,  to  Austin,  they  will  carry  with 
them  the  deep  regard  and  the  warm  good 
wishes  of  all  who  have  known  them. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  will  yield  with  pleas- 
ure to  our  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  When  I  arrived 
as  a  new  Member  of  the  House,  one  of 
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the  mental  giants  at  that  time  was  Phu 
Lanham.  of  Texas.     He  had  been  TJIt 
ber  of  the  House  for  some  10  year^  hi* 
I  was  elected  and  he  served  for  a  nu^t' 
of  years  after  I  first  came  here       ^"^^ 
Between  Pritz  Lanham  and'  me  ther^ 
developed    a    very    close    frlendshln 
friendship  which  I  have  always  v«i,  JJ 
and  which  I  shaU  always  treasure      **' 
His  service  In  this  body  was  one  (««« 
structive    in    nature.     He    wielded  t^' 
mendous  influence   upon  the  Meml^« 
of  the  House  because  of  his  profounri 
knowledge    of    legislation.    particuJSv 
legislation  that  came  out  of  the  %m 
mittee  on  which  he  served  as  chairmw 
m  such  an  outstanding  manner. 

Since  his  retirement  some  years  ksn 
and  remaining  In  Washington  our  pjiui 
have  crossed  very  frequently.  I  alwar* 
enjoy  meeting  my  dear  friend  Pritz  Un 
ham  and  I  have  always  felt  that  I  wm  » 
better  man  because  of  the  frequent 
meetings  that  we  had  whUe  he  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  and  after  he  wu 
a  Member  of  the  House. 

I  understand  from  the  remarks  made 
that  he  is  leaving  Washington  to  go  back 
to  his  home  State,  to  his  homeland  i 
wish  for  Pritz  and  his  loved  ones  every 
future  happiness  and  success.  I  am  glad 
to  be  on  the  floor  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Texas  in  sendin* 
a  message  of  deep  friendship  and  pro- 
found  respect  to  my  friend  Pritz 
Lanham. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Speaker 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Texas  In  paying  what  I  know 
to  be  a  most  deserved  tribute  to  a  great 
American  and  a  distinguished  former 
member  of  this  body,  the  Honorable  Prlte 
Lanham.  As  our  Speaker  has  just  said 
Representative  Lanham  was  a  great  ajid 
good  and  constructive  friend  to  all  the 
new  Members  who  came  here  during  his 
distinguished  and  long  service.  I  am 
fortunate  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  was 
Included  among  them.  His  advice  and 
counsel  over  the  years  have  been  of  im- 
measurable assistance.  Also.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  should  like  to  point  out  that  I  think 
an  aspect  of  his  dedicated  service  to  the 
House  that  perhaps  might  go  a  bit  un- 
noticed was  the  great  work  he  did  in 
the  field  of  patents.  His  work  in  that 
field  generally  and  in  the  legislative 
functions  of  it  aided  immeasurably  the 
technological  advances  that  were  so 
necessary  to  the  preparation  for  and  the 
conduct  of  the  great  World  War  II.  end- 
ing in  Its  successful  termination. 

I  join  with  our  friends  here  in  wishing 
him  many  years  of  health  and  happi- 
ness. 

Mr  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas 

Mr.  CASEY.  I.  too,  wish  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  a  very 
distinguished  Texan  and  former  Member 
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of  this  House.  I  did  not  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  Mr.  Lanham  until  I  came 
here  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  but  you 
only  had  to  know  Pritz  a  short  time  to 
realize  he  was  not  only  truly  a  gentleman 
gnd  a  scholar  but  a  great  American. 

It  is  men  such  as  Pritz  Lanham  who 
lerved  in  this  body  before  us  that  built 
the  foundation  and  the  building  blocks 
upon  which  we  now  continue  to  build. 
It  is  people  such  as  Pritz  Lanham  who 
by  building  this  strong  foundation  have 
enriched  this  country  and  contributed  to 
Its  greatness  and  by  the  same  token  add- 
ing to  the  distinguished  honor  and  his- 
tory of  this  great  body. 

So  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  wish  God's 
blessliigs  upon  Pritz  and  his  lovely  wife 
Haael.  in  returning  to  their  native  State 
0/  Texas  to  enjoy  a  well -deserved  rest. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Thompson]  may  extend 
hia  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    THOMPSON     of     Texas.       Mr 
Speaker,  every  now  and  then  I  have  had 
occasion  to  introduce  someone  to  Fritz 
Lanham.    I  have  always  said  that  of  all 
the  Members  with  whom  I  have  served 
PnU  was  the  best  loved.    I  beUeve  this 
IS  true;  and  that  in  the  memory  of  those 
who  have  known  him.  there  will  never  be 
a  Member  of  Congress  more  loved  and 
recalled  with  deeper  affection. 

Pritz  was  always  a  very  effective  Rep- 
resentaUve.  serving  well  and  faithfully 
hia  country,  his  State,  and  his  district. 
His  name  will  always  be  recalled  with 
gratitude  by  his  neighbors  as  the  man 
who  contributed  so  much  to  their  pros- 
perity. The  fact  that  he  served  in  the 
Congress  for  28  years,  and  retired  volun- 
tarily, tells  an  important  part  of  Fritz's 
Hfertory. 

We,  who  knew  him  well,  have  missed 
him  In  these  halls.  We  have  been  glad 
that  he  has  remained  in  Washington. 
»nd  that  we  have  seen  him  and  advised 
with  him  from  time  to  time.  Now  we 
learn  with  regret  that  he  is  returning  to 
Texas.  We  do  not  begrudge  him  a  life 
in  more  quiet  and  peaceful  surroundings 
but  we  shall  miss  the  occasional  visits 
we  have  enjoyed  with  him.  We  shall  re- 
member him  always.  Our  lives  will  be 
richer  because  we  have  known  him 

Mr  BBCKWORTH.     Mr.  Speaker    it 
«^  my  privilege  to  serve  a  number  of 
years    in    Congress    with     Hon.    FYitz 
[Anham.     In  my  opinion  he  was  an  ideal 
legislator  In  every  respect.     He  was  un- 
excelled in  effectiveness  and  was  trusted 
because    he    was    trustworthy.      I    join 
his  many  friends  in  expressing  my  re- 
fret  Prltz  is  ill.     As  he  and  his  good  wife 
Hazel  go  to  Texas,  it  is  my  hope  and  my 
prayer  that  he  wiU  rapidly  recover  his 
health  and  that  he  and  Hazel  will  enjoy 
much  happiness   in   their   naUve   SUte 
Where  they  are  universally  loved  and  re- 
spected. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Si>eaker 
i  rise  to  pay  tribute,  along  with  my  Texas 
colleagues,  to  the  Honorable  Pritz  Lan- 
nff^w^L^^'"'  ^o"^'  Tex.,  who  served  In 
thU  body  with  distinction  from  1919  to 
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1947.  Unfortunately,  I  was  not  as  priv- 
ileged as  some  of  the  Texas  delegation 
to  serve  along  with  this  illustrious  gen- 
tleman: but  on  the  fortunate  side  got 
to  know  him  quite  well  during  his  16 
years  with  Trinity  River  Improvement 
AssociaUon  which  he  so  ably  represented 
here  in  Washington. 

I  think  it  is  entirely  fitting  that  Pritz 
receive  his  floral  tributes  from  this  great 
body  which  he  served  so  well.  Fritz  was 
always  ready  and  willing  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand,  and  I  know  he  was  of  great 
help  to  me  during  my  freshman  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  His 
advice  and  wise  counsel  on  matters  In 
Which  he  was  weU  versed  were  graciously 
accepted.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  all 
in  this  Congress  who  were  privileged  to 
know  Fritz  wish  he  and  his  lovely  wife 
well  in  his  coming  years  of  a  weU-eamed 
retirement.  c^iiicu 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


AN  OECD  PARLIAMENTARY  CON- 
FERENCE COULD  HELP  BUILD 
FREE  WORLD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
entered  a  period  in  which  the  unity  of 
the  free  world  is  threatened  by  new  di- 
visive forces  in  military,  political  and 
economic  affairs. 

Yet  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  man 
has  unity  and  cooperation  among  na- 
tions and  peoples  been  more  important 
or  promised  greater  benefits.  Develop- 
ments in  communicaUons,  transporta- 
tion, agricultuie  and  industrial  produc- 
tion alike  offer  a  rich  harvest  in  better 
standards  of  living  throughout  the  free 
world  If  the  nations— and  particularly 
the  powerful  developed  states-wiU  work 
together  to  gamer  it.  At  the  same  time 
Uie  growing  split  between  Moscow  and 
Peipmg  offers  the  free  world  the  best 
opportunity  in  years  for  effective,  coop- 
erative, peaceful  action. 

The  perils  of  national  egotism  and  at- 
tempts at  autarchy  demand  ceaseless  ef- 
forts to  strengthen  the  humble  begin- 
nings of  a  free  world  community  We 
must,  therefore,  take  new  steps  to  pro- 
mot*  unity  and  cooperation.  In  the 
fields  of  trade,  aid  and  payments  espe- 
cially thei-e  is  much  to  be  done  together 
One  action  which,  I  believe,  would 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
growth  of  the  free  world  community 
would  be  the  establishment  of  a  Parila- 
mentary  Conference  of  the  members  of 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development. 

There   are   many   other   steps   which 
need  to  be  taken  to  strengthen  free  world 
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unity.    But  a  Parliamentary  Conference 
IS  one  that  can  be  taken  now. 

WHAT    TUX    OXCD    DOSS 

The  Organization  for  Ecooomic  Co- 
operation and  Development  started  life 
on  September  30.  1961.  Its  20  members 
are  the  United  States.  Canada.  Prance 
Germany.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,' 
Luxembourg,  Italy,  Umted  Kingdom 
Sweden.  Norway,  Denmark,  Portugal' 
Austiia,  Switzerland,  Ireland,  Iceland' 
Greece.  Turkey,  and  Spain.  Japan  is 
now  associated  with  the  OECD  as  a 
member  of  its  Development  Assistance 
Committee. 

With  a  little  leeway  of  definition  In  one 
or  two  cases,  these  comprise  the  devel- 
oped countries  of  the  free  world. 

The    OECD    is    proving    a    workable 
forum  for  Joint  action  by  its  members  in 
the  vital  fields  of  world  trade,  aid  for 
developing  areas,  strengthening  the  in - 
temaUonal  monetary  system,  and  pro- 
moting poUcies  designed  to  foster  in  each 
country    maximiun    employment     eco- 
nomic growth,  and  price  stability.    A  list 
of  OECDs  eight  permanent  committees 
weU  mdicates  the  breadth  of  its  inter- 
national   interests:     Scientific    Affairs 
Economics.  Trade  and  Pasroents  Devel- 
opment, Manpower  and  Social  Affairs 
Industry,     Agriculture,     and     Nuclear 
Energy. 

Indeed,  the  business  of  OECD  is  about 
as  broad  as  the  business  of  the  free 
world,  with  the  single  excepUon  of  mili- 
tary affairs,  which  are  deliberately  ex- 
cepted from  OECD's  charter  because  the 
organization  includes  neutrals  such  as 
Austria.  Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 

But  OECD  lacks  a  consultative  body 
made  up  of  parUamentarians  from  its 
member  countries. 

THE    XXPLORATCWT     XEBOLUTIOKS 

OECD'S  Secretary-General.  Thorkll 
Kristansen,  in  June  1962  proposed  that 
its  member  governments  convene  a  Par- 
liamentary Conference. 

In  order  to  provide  for  such  a  Parlia- 
mentary Conference,  I  have  introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  425    87th 
Congress,   on   February    19,    1962;    and 
House  Concurrent  Resolution   87*  88th 
Congress,  on  February  7,   1963.     These 
Identical  resolutions  express  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  an  OECD  Parliamen- 
tary Conference  be  established   "to  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  par- 
liaments of  the  member  countries  who 
shaU  meet  jointly  for  discussion  of  the 
aims  of  the  Organization  and  methods 
of  achieving  them."  and  that  "the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
shall   establish   subcommittees   for    the 
purpose  of  jointly  exploring  with  appro- 
priate officials  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development,  and  with  mem- 
bers of  the  parliaments  of  the  OECD  na- 
tions, the  desirabiUty  and  feasibility  of 
establishing    an    OECD    Parliamentary 
Conference." 

The  State  Department  has  not  issued 
a  report  on  these  resolutions,  nor  has 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaire. 
to  which  the  resolutions  have  been  re^ 
ferred.  scheduled  hearings  wi  them. 
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HOW     A     PAKLLAMENT.UtT      CONmXNCX      WOUTJ) 
HXLP 

An  OECD  Parliamentary  Conference, 
in  which  legislators  from  member  nations 
would  meet  at  lecut  once  a  year  to  de- 
bate OECD  business,  and  to  advise  the 
OECD  and  its  member  governments 
of  its  deliberations  and  resolutions, 
could  serve  to  strengthen  OECD  and 
the  free  world  in  many  ways : 

First.  By  causing  national  legislators 
to  focus  thetr  attention  on  world  prob- 
lems :  National  legislators  tend  to  be  pre- 
occupied with  domestic  problems  and  to 
consider  international  problems  from  a 
national  viewpoint.  A  Parliamentary 
Conference  would  cause  legislators  to 
think  about  international  problems  and 
to  think  about  policies  to  deal  with  them 
In  terms  of  their  effects  In  all  the  mem- 
ber countries. 

The  legislators'  understanding  of  the 
problems  and  needs  of  other  countries 
would  be  increased.  This  increased 
understanding  could  be  transmitted 
throughout  the  parliament  to  which  they 
belong. 

Second.  By  giving  the  U.S.  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 
formulation  of  policies  which  It  may 
later  be  asked  to  approve:  While  the 
Cabinet  members  and  Ministers  who  at- 
tend oflQcial  OECD  meetings  as  dele- 
gates from  Europe  and  Canada  are  al- 
most always  members  of  their  nation's 
legislatures,  our  delegates  are  not.  Yet 
programs  which  the  OECD  may  produce 
are  highly  likely  to  require  later  con- 
gressional approval — a  tax  cut  to  accel- 
erate growth,  reciprocal  tarUT-cuttlng 
legislation,  an  international  payments 
agreement,  long-term  arrangements  for 
sharing  Lntemational  aid.  A  Parliamen- 
tary Conference  would  enable  Members 
of  Congress,  In  the  late  Senator  Vanden- 
berg's  phrase,  to  participate  in  the  take- 
off as  well  as  In  the  forced  landing. 

Third.  By  educating  the  public  in 
member  countries:  So  far,  OECD  has 
tended  to  operate  to  a  large  extent  be- 
hind closed  doors.  Even  where  the  ses- 
sions are  public,  they  tend  to  take  on  a 
formalized  character  which  dulls  public 
Interest.  Just  as  debate  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress can  enhance  public  awareness  in 
this  country,  so  OECD  parliamentary 
debate  could  do  an  educational  Job  in 
the  larger  constituency. 

Fourth.  By  promoting  cooperative  ac- 
tion by  member  governments:  The  in- 
creased understanding  of  parliamen- 
tarian 3  and  of  the  public  should  result 
in  greater  willingness  of  governments  to 
seek  cooperative  solutions  to  OECD 
problems.  But  the  Parliamentary  Con- 
ference will  be  beneficial  not  only  in 
creating  a  greater  disposition  to  take 
mutually  advantageous  solutions  to 
common  problems.  It  may  also  be  able 
to  formulate  the  substance  of  the  solu- 
tions in  the  give  and  take  of  debate  be- 
tween skilled  legislators  and  politicians. 
Some  current  problems  to  which  the 
imagination,  insight  and  experience  of 
the  OECD  parliamentarians  might  be 
devoted  are  lagging  growth  and  excessive 
unemployment  in  the  United  States  and 
the  United  E^ngdom.  protective  prac- 
tices by  the  Common  Market  and  others 
that  are  endangering  expansion  of  world 


trade,  the  unstable  and  inadequate  sys- 
tem of  international  payments,  and  the 
European  contribution  to  development 
aid.  Even  if  the  parliamentarians  were 
not  to  make  any  valuable  recommenda- 
tion, their  debate  might  spur  the  mem- 
ber governments  to  take  appropriate 
action. 

Fifth.  By  bringing  the  OECD  bureauc- 
racy in  touch  with  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people:  Like  some  other 
international  organizations,  the  OECD 
is  run  by  men  who  are  responsible  to  the 
electorates  of  their  country  only  very 
remotely.  Legislators,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  reminded  of  the  needs  and 
views  of  people  by  the  necessity  of  run- 
ning for  office  every  so  often.  The  tech- 
nocrats and  bureaucrats  will  find  their 
work  helped  by  contact  with  elected 
officials  through  the  Parliamentary  Con- 
ference. 

HOW    TO    AVOID    DtrpLICATION? 

A  difficult  question  concerning  an 
OECD  Parliamentary  Conference  is  that 
of  duplication.  Will  not  such  a  Parha- 
mentary  Conference  merely  add  another 
burden  to  already  overworked  legislators, 
particularly  American  Congressmen? 
Will  not  such  a  Conference  merely  add 
to  the  already  costly  paraphernalia  of 
international  organization? 

I  believe  that  a  Parliamentary  Confer- 
ence, properly  created,  can  avoid  dupli- 
cation rather  than  produce  duplication. 

First,  we  need  to  look  at  the  inter- 
parliamentary groups  which  now  exist. 
There  are  at  least  nine: 

First.  The  Interparliamentary  Union, 
founded  in  1889.  Its  membership  has 
grown  from  9  nations  to  more  than  80 
today.  Incidentally,  it  is  the  only  par- 
liamentary group  which  includes  mem- 
bers from  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain, 
including  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  It  meets  annually  in  the  capi- 
tal of  one  of  its  members.  Its  most  re- 
cent meeting  was  in  April  1963,  at  Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland.  The  U.S.  group  is 
restricted  by  law  to  18.  9  each  from  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  The  Union's  aim 
is  to  further  better  relations  through 
study  of  international  law  and  organiza- 
tion, reduction  of  armaments,  economic 
problems,  intercultural  relations,  social 
questions,  and  representative  govern- 
ment. It  is  represented  on  the  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
An  American  Repubhcs  Branch  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  also  meets  an- 
nually, next  year  in  the  United  States. 

Second.  Consultative  Assembly  of  the 
Council  of  Europe,  founded  in  1949.  Its 
16  members  are  the  same  as  the  20  mem- 
bers of  the  OECD.  less  the  United 
States.  Canada.  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
Spain  is  associated  with  the  Council  of 
Europe  for  cultural  purposes.  The  other 
organ  of  the  Council  of  Europe,  the 
Committee  of  Ministers,  has  not  achieved 
much  significance.  But  the  Consultative 
Assembly  has  become  an  important 
fonun  for  debating  European  questions 
and  obtaining  governmental  action  on 
agreed  conclusions. 

The  135  members  of  the  Consultative 
Assembly  are  appomted  by  their  national 
parliaments,  rather  than  directly  elected 
The  Assembly  meets  once  a  year  at  Stras- 
bourg,   France,    for    not    more    than    a 
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month.    Recommendations  may  b»  ~.j 
to  the  Committee  of  Ministers    JJ* 
member  countries,  by  a  two-thirta  m. 
Jority  of  members  present.    Debate  h 
covered  all  matters  of  common  Int^^ 
to    the    members   other    than  naUoSj 
defense.     It  has  proposed  convenUoiiV 
which   have  generally  been  ratified^ 
members,  with  respect  to  human  riKhbl 
social  security,  patents,  coordinaUon  of 
university      requirements,      extradiUon 
movement  of  persons,  blood  bank  ex 
change,     television    programs     refuir*^ 
visas.  "" 

The  Consultative  Assembly  by  recom 
mendations  of  April  29,  1960,  March  3 
1961.  and  September  25,  1962,  proposed 
that  it  become  the  parliamentary  arm 
of  the  OECD,  with  measures  to  tie  in  the 
four  OECD  members  which  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Consultative  Assembly—the 
United  States,  Canada,  Spain,  and  Portu- 
gal. On  February  1,  1962,  the  ConsulU- 
tive  Assembly  and  the  OECD  agreed  that 
the  present  16-member  Assembly  would 
debate  OECD  business,  with  OECD  to 
cooperate  by  replying  to  questions  pre- 
sented  by  the  Assembly.  By  resolution 
of  January  17,  1963,  the  Consultative 
Assembly  appointed  a  delegation  em- 
powered to: 

Approach  the  Committee  of  Mlniaters  and 
the  Oovemmenta  of  member  statea  In  order 
to  persuade  these  Oovermnents  to  enter  into 
negotlatlong  with  the  United  SUtes  and  Ca- 
nadian Oovemmenta  with  a  view  to  carrying 
Into  effect  the  arrangements  propoaed  by  the 
Assembly;  and  to  establish  later,  if  neceuary 
direct  contacts  with  the  American  CongrtH 
and  the  Canadian  Parliament  with  a  vl«» 
to  contributing  to  the  conclusion  of  an 
agreement  and  to  Its  practical  application. 

The  Consultative  Assembly  is 
hampered  because  its  membership  is 
primarily  European  rather  than  free 
world,  and  because  there  is  no  reil 
organization  to  which  it  can  attach  itaelf. 

Third.  Nordic  Council,  founded  to 
1953.  The  53  members  are  parliamen- 
tarians from  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Finland. 

Fourth.  Western  European  Union  As- 
sembly, founded  In  1954.  This  contains 
89  delegates  from  the  7-country  Western 
European  Union,  consisting  of  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  Luxembourg.  France 
Italy.  Germany,  and  the  United  King- 
dom. Its  orientation  Is  largely  defense 
and  it  is  now  practically  superseded  by 
NATO  and  the  Council  of  Europe. 

Fifth.  NATO  Parliamentarians  Con- 
ference, founded  In  1955.  This  Includes 
180  delegates  from  the  15-member 
NATO— Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Lux- 
embourg. France.  Italy.  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom.  Derunark.  Greece.  Ice- 
land, Norway,  Turkey.  Portugal,  the 
United  States,  and  Canada.  This  is  the 
only  group  of  parliamentariarvs  acting 
on  an  Atlantic  basis.  It  has  met  an- 
nually in  Paris  since  1955.  Its  regular 
working  committees  give  an  idea  of  its 
range  of  interest — political,  military 
scientific  and  technical,  economic,  and 
Information.  It  is  quasi-official,  meeting 
at  the  invitation  of  the  NATO  Secre- 
tariat, and  without  formal  status.  The 
Atlantic  Convention  of  the  15  NATO  na- 
tions, an  unofficial  group  of  private  citi- 
zens, in  the  Declaration  of  Paris,"  Jan- 
uary 1962,  recommended  that  the  NATO 
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Parliamentarians  Conference  be  devel- 
oped Into  a  consultative  "Atlantic  As- 
sembly" The  NATO  Parliamentarians 
Conference,  on  November  16,  1962,  asked 
its  political  committee  to  study  the 
proposal. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians Conference  was  first  sug- 
gested in  1954  by  Norwegian  and  Cana- 
dian parliamentarians  In  order  to  get 
NATO  action  In  the  economic  field.  The 
creation  of  the  OECD  in  1961  has  tended 
to  supersede  most  of  NATO's  economic 
jurisdiction. 

Sixth.  Benelux  Consultative  Parlia- 
mentary Council,  founded  in  1957.  This 
consists  of  representatives  of  each  of  the 
three  members  of  the  Benelux  Customs 
Union:  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Luxembourg.    It  has  49  delegates. 

Seventh.  European  Parliamentary  As- 
sembly of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, founded  In  1958.  Its  142  dele- 
gates represent  the  6  countries  of  the 
EEC— Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Luxem- 
bourg, France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  It 
serves  the  Coal -Steel  Community,  the 
Common  Market,  and  Euratom.  Though 
its  members  are  presently  named  by  the 
national  parliaments,  it  has  been  In- 
structed to  draw  up  proposals  for  direct 
election.  It  has  the  unique  jjower  to 
vote  a  censure,  by  a  two-thirds  majority, 
of  the  EEC's  Commission,  thus  causing 
the  Commission  to  resign.  This  power, 
however,  has  not  yet  been  exercised. 

Eighth.  Canada-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Group,  founded  hi  1959. 
Its  UJS.  membership  Is  24,  half  from  the 
Senate  and  half  from  the  House.  It 
meets  annually. 

Ninth.  Mexico-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Group,  founded  in  1960. 
US.  membership  Is  24,  half  from  each 
body.    It  meets  annually. 

Tenth.  In  addition,  the  Uruted  States 
sends  legislative  observers  each  year  to 
meetings  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
Association  of  Parliamentarians.  Mem- 
bers of  the  British  and  Canadian  Parlia- 
ments meet  annually  with  representa- 
tives of  the  U.S.  Congress.  Last  year  a 
week-long  series  of  meetings  between 
members  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  U.S.  representatives  was 
held  in  Washington.  Informal  meetings 
between  United  States  and  West  German 
parliamentarians  have  also  been  held 
several  times  since  1960. 
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OECD's  competence;  to  pass  resolutions 
for  the  attention  of  OECD  and  its  mem- 
ber countries;  to  obtain  information  and 
reports  from  the  OECD.  The  OECD 
Secretariat  would  be  responsible  for  the 
Conference's  housekeeping.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  its  15  members  want  to  con- 
tinue the  NATO  Conference,  they  could 
readily  provide  that  their  delegations  to 
the  OECD  Parliamentary  Conference 
constitute  themselves  NATO  parliamen- 
tarians for  debate  on  military  affairs 
directly  after  the  OECD  Parliamentary 
Conference  has  adjourned. 

A  further  opportunity  for  avoiding 
duplication  appears  in  the  Canada- 
United  States  Interparliamentary 
Group.  This  was  set  up  in  1959  because 
there  was  then  no  interparliamentary 
group  such  as  the  proposed  OECD  Parli- 
amentary Conference.  The  necessity  of 
the  Canada-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Group  could  be  reviewed  if  such 
an  OECD  Parhamentary  Conference 
were  created. 

Thus,  as  many  as  three  existing  par- 
liamentary organizations — the  Council 
of  Europe's  Consultative  Assembly,  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference,  and 
the  Canada-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Group — could  be  consolidated 
into  one  OECD  Parliamentary  Group. 

The  remaining  interparliamentary 
groups  would  still  have  vahd  reasons  for 
their  existence.  The  IPU  would  con- 
tinue to  represent  80  nations,  developed 
and  developing.  The  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  would 
continue  its  specialized  purpose.  The 
European  Parhamentary  Assembly  of  the 
EEC  would  continue  its  statutory  role. 
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tary  Conference  could  institutionalize  at 
the  International  level  the  ancient  par- 
liamentary forms  of  debate  and  resolu- 
tion. And  the  very  act  of  setting  up  such 
a  Parliamentary  Conference  would  be 
the  deed  of  the  constituent  parliaments 
themselves. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress has  already  contributed  leadership 
to  the  search  for  a  parliamentary  insti- 
tution for  the  free  world.  Among  oth- 
ers, I  think  of  the  Invaluable  contribu- 
tions of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PuLBRiGHTl,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see fMr.  Kefauver],  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays]  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  for  measures  to 
help  draw  the  free  world  together  Is  now. 
I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  quickly 
make  clear  that  the  United  States  is 
ready  and  willing  to  join  in  an  OECD 
Parhamentary  Conference  of  the  free 
world. 


HOW   THE    PARLIAMENTARY    CONFERENCE    WOULD 
WORK 

Out  of  this  welter  of  organizations 
emerges  the  possibility  of  an  OECD 
Parhamentary  Conference  which  would 
serve  to  strengthen  the  free  world  with- 
out creating  duplicating  organizations. 

Such  an  OECD  Parliamentary  Con- 
ference might  well  consist  of  around  100 
delegates,  roughly  proportioned  to  the 
populations  of  the  20  member  countries, 
»ith  at  least  1  delegate  from  each  coun- 
try.   Delegates  should  all  be  legislators 
selected  by  their  own  legislative  bodies, 
delegates  would  vote  according  to  their 
own  consciences,  rather  than  by  coun- 
try or  bloc.    The  conference  needs  but 
one  chamber.    Regular  annual  meetings, 
in  late  autumn,  of  about  a  week  sound 
n«ht.     The  Conference  would  be  em- 
powered   to    debate    evei-ything    within 


Finally,  we  come  to  the  question  of  the 
composition  of  this  new  parliamentary 
conference,  originally  and  in  the  future. 
A  membership  from  OECD  nations  seems 
right  for  several  reasons: 

First.  The  new  group  will  have  a  much 
greater  chance  of  success  if  It  Is  at- 
tached to  a  going  oi-ganization. 

Second.  The  main  areas  of  concern 
of  the  OECD  are  those  that  most  require 
international  consideration  and  debate 
among  parliamentarians.  The  member- 
ship of  the  OECD  is.  more  or  less,  com- 
prised of  the  nations  most  vitally  inter- 
ested in  questions  of  trade,  payments, 
and  the  granting  of  aid. 

Third.  The  dangers  of  a  group  based 
upon  regionalism  are  avoided.  A  re- 
gional group,  such  as  an  "Atlantic  As- 
sembly." is  bound  to  result  in  exclusions 
from  the  organization.  These  exclusions 
are  sure  to  appear  arbitrary  and  dis- 
criminatory. With  an  OECD  group  on 
the  other  hand,  as  nations  outside  the 
OECD  become  developed  in  their  econ- 
omies and  parliamentary  institutions 
they  would  be  able  to  join  and  take  part 
in  the  Parliamentary  Conference.  For 
example,  Japan,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land should  be  immediate  prospects  for 
membership. 

Creating  a  Parliamentary  Conference 
could  have  an  incidental  rejuvenating  ef- 
fect on  parliamentary  institutions 
throughout  the  free  world.  Demoocratic 
legislatures  everywhere  are  finding  the 
going  rough  today,  and  their  members 
are  asking  why.    An  OECD  Parllamen- 


POLITICAL  FUND  RAISING 
REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Staeblkr]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  more  difficult  problems  facing  our 
political  parUes  today  Is  that  of  encour- 
aging and  maintaining  broad-based  po- 
litical participation;  of  building  a  grass- 
roots imderstanding  and  Interest  among 
our  citizenry  In  the  political  process. 

"There  Is  a  correlation  between  this,  I 
believe,  and  the  widespread  concern  over 
reform  of  political  procedures. 

You  cannot  accomplish  one  without 
the  other. 

We  In  Congress  this  year  have  an  op- 
portunity to  take  positive  action  toward 
political  reform  which,  In  turn,  will  have 
the  additional  benefit  of  broadening  the 
political  base  of  our  parties. 

I  am  referring  to  the  several  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Campaign  Costs  which  are  now 
before  the  Congress. 

The  Commission,  a  9 -member  biparti- 
san group  appointed  in  1961  by  the  Pres- 
ident, made  12  unanimous  recommenda- 
tions relative  to  political  party  financing 
and  the  Presidential  campaign. 

The  main  thnist  of  the  Commission's 
recommendations  was  that  we  need  to 
find  a  positive  way  to  encourage  political 
contributions  while  recognizing  that 
prohibitions  and  other  regulations  are 
not  adequate. 

Four  of  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dations have  been  introduced  In  Con- 
gress. 

Two  are  proposals  to  suspend  the  equal 
time  broadcasting  requirements  for  Pres- 
idential candidates  and  to  appropriate 
Federal  money  to  cover  prelnauguration 
expenses  of  the  President-elect. 

The  remaining  two,  sent  to  Congress 
AprU  30  by  President  Kennedy,  would 
step  up  the  reporting  requirements  in 
political  fund  raising  and  give  tax  ben- 
efits to  campaign  contributors  to  en- 
courage broader  citizen  participation  in 
poUtical  financing. 

The  President  has  proposed  that  an 
mdividual  be  allowed  to  take  an  Income 
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tax  credit  of  50  percent  of  his  contribu- 
tions up  to  a  maximum  of  $10  annually. 

An  alternative  benefit,  which  would 
be  available  for  larger  contributors, 
would  allow  deduction  of  up  to  $500  for 
poUtlcal  contributions. 

In  his  letter  of  transmittal  the  Pres- 
ident said: 

Our  present  system  of  financing  political 
campaigns  Is  deficient  In  that  It  does  not 
Insure  that  candidates,  or  the  parties  they 
represent,  will  have  svifflclent  funds  to  pro- 
vide adeqiiate  exposure  to  the  electorate, 
and  It  has  not  effectively  encouraged  small 
contributions  from  a  very  large  number 
of  Individuals. 

The  President  made  the  further  point 
that  his  proposal  would  reduce  the  can- 
didates' dependency  on  the  large  con- 
tributor, a  dependency  which  is  at  the 
least  unhealthy. 

Such  a  shift  of  power  from  a  small 
number  of  large  contributors  to  a  large 
number  of  small  contributors  would  be 
welcome.  It  would  lessen  the  danger 
of  corruption. 

It  would  Increase  the  responsiveness 
of  the  party  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  party  to  a  larger  public. 

Eiicouraging  a  larger  number  of  small 
contributors  means  encouraging  Inter- 
est and  participation  by  a  larger  num- 
ber of  people. 

A  person  who  contributes  becomes 
much  more  attached  to  political  develop- 
ment and  is  much  more  likely  to  take 
part   in  politics  personally. 

The  national  committees  of  both 
parties  recognize  this. 

About  a  third  of  our  States  presently 
are  utilizing  paid  memberships  with 
small  annual  dues,  as  a  device  to  build 
the  party's  base  and  wider  interest. 

The  reform  proposals  before  us  now 
should  not  be  taken  lightly,  for  they  are 
of  vital  concern  to  our  political  institu- 
tions. 

There  are  two  broad  choices  open  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  political 
reform. 

One  alternative  follows  the  road  of 
regulation  and  increased  control.  We 
have  already  traveled  some  distance  in 
this  direction,  but  not  far  enough  to  be 
effective. 

The  other  alternative  Is  to  work  for 
improvement  in  politics  by  encouraging 
good  practices  and  procedures.  In  cam- 
paign financing  this  means  the  encour- 
agement of  more  small  and  moderate 
contributions. 

It  means  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
contributors  and  the  removal  of  the  haz- 
ards that  arise  from  the  dependence  on 
a  few  large  contributors. 

Neither  of  the  two  great  political 
parties  is  satisfied  with  present  fund- 
raising  procedures. 

If  there  is  any  candidate  for  public 
office  who  is  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  his  campaign  funds  are  raised.  I 
have  not  met  him. 

Political  fundraising  is  the  target  of 
widespread  criticism  alike  from  those 
who  take  part  in  politics  and  those  who 
stand  on  the  sidelines  and  comment. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  take  action 
to  improve  our  fundraising  machinery. 
We  should  act  this  year  because  It  is 
difficult  to  make  changes  during  a  presi- 
dential election  year. 


The  President's  Commission,  of  which 
I  wa«  honored  to  be  a  member.  Included 
individuals  who  have  actively  engaged  In 
fundraising  for  the  two  parties. 

Its  chairman  was  Alexander  Heard, 
now  chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, and  the  coimtry's  foremost  author- 
ity on  money  in  pohtics. 

In  their  report  to  the  President,  Mr. 
Heard  and  the  members  made  the  point 
that  a  chronic  difficulty  in  maintaining 
adequate  support  of  political  parties  long 
has  been  "the  lurking  suspicion  that  con- 
tnbutmc;  to  political  parties  Is  somehow  a 
shoddy  business." 

The  proposals  now  before  Congress 
would  do  much  to  help  change  this 
image. 

At  the  same  time  they  would  help  to 
promote  active  and  widespread  partici- 
pation. 

This,  after  all.  Is  the  key  to  successful 
democracy. 
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RUSSIA   FIGURES   TO   STARVE   THE 
U.N. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DerwinskiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cent events  indicate  the  Soviets  are  up  to 
their  old  tricks  of  fomenting  difficulty  in 
the  U.N.  This  is  a  clear  extension  of 
their  behavior  pattern  to  use  that  body 
to  suit  their  purposes,  quite  in  contrast 
to  our  apparent  policy  of  completely  sub- 
verting American  interests  to  some  vague 
international  concept. 

The  latest  Russian  manipulations  are 
effectively  described  and  exposed  by  an 
editorial  In  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of 
Friday.  May  24.  which  in  view  of  its  time- 
ly Interest,  I  place  into  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Russia  F^gubm  To  Stabvk  the  U.N. 
The  United  Nations  Ls  In  sorry  shape  finan- 
cially, and  Russia  couldn't  be  more  pleased. 
Trouble  here,  as  elsewhere,  offers  the  Soviets 
another  opportunity  to  lean  on  the  wrecking 
bar. 

Henceforth,  the  Soviet  delegate  announced. 
Russia  will  refuse  to  pay  Its  share  of  any  U Jf. 
expenses  "unlawfully"  voted  by  the  General 
Assembly.  In  free  translation,  this  means 
that  Russia  will  pay  only  what  It  pleases 
when  It  pleases  toward  UN,  expenses,  and 
nothing  at  all  toward  the  huge  deficit  In- 
curred by  UN.  peace  forces  In  the  Congo,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Korea. 

Although  Russia  and  the  other  Communist 
countries  had  already  refused  to  pay  toward 
the  Congo  operation,  the  new  doctrine  Is 
brotider.  It  worsens  the  financial  crisis  this 
special  UN  session  was  called  to  solve.  The 
squeeze  Is  Intensified  by  France  s  refusal  to 
share  the  Congo  costs  and  the  reluctance  of 
some  others  among  the  Ill-member  nations 
to  pay  a  fair  share  of  anything. 

Last  years  decision  by  the  World  Court 
upholding  the  legality  of  peacekeeping  as- 
sessments has  thus  far  had  no  effect  on  the 
delinquencies  That  showdown  wont  come 
until  next  year,  when  Russia's  right  to  a 
U.N.  vote  can  be  called  Into  question. 

The  United  States  has  served  notice  It  will 
not  continue  to  pay  for  more  than  its  fair 
share  of  UN.  expenses.     Russia's  new  edict 


will  put  that  resolution  to  a  stern  te«t_^ 
there  U  small  doubt  that  Russia  IntTn^'^ 
that  way.  "^uaea  it 

V^rithout  access   to  extra  funds  from  tv 
United  States,  the  United  Nations  SSrt^ 
restricted  to  performing  only  thoee  funcUnn 
of  which  Russia  approves.     The  Russian 
tlce  amounts  to  the  exercise  of  a  flnsn^.^ 
veto  In   the  General  Assembly  to  match  ik 
legal  veto  In  the  Security  Council 

Nevertheless,  we  hope  the  administration 
sticks  to  Itfl  guns  and  pays  only  what  it  7 
legally  and  morally  obligated  to  pay  Th. 
Is  no  other  way  of  asceruinlng  the  future  of 
the  United  Nations.  Fur  It  has  no  futu-. 
without  the  continued  faith  of  its  member 
demonstrated  by  their  willingness  to  carr^' 
fair  share  of  the  load.  ^  * 


THAT  STEEL  MILL  AGAIN 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extianeous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ib  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
is  proceeding  steadily  on  hearings  rela- 
tive to  the  foreign  aid  legislative  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  1964.  One  of  the 
controversial  items  in  our  international 
financial  manipulations  is  the  adminU- 
tration-supported  request  for  a  low-In- 
terest loan  of  over  one-half  billion  dollars 
to  build  a  Government-owned  and  op- 
erated steel  plant  in  India.  The  criticism 
stems  from  the  socialistic  nature  of  this 
operation  and  Its  direct  repudiation  of  our 
economic  principles.  The  subject  Is  most 
dramatically  discussed  by  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  in  an  editorial  of  May  25, 
calling  attention  to  the  Clay  committee 
ioildelmes  In  this  field.  This  editorial  is 
extremely  timely  since  the  Issue  will  soon 
be  before  us  and  the  House  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  for  free  en- 
terprise against  socialism.  The  editorial 
follows: 

That  Stkix  Mm,  AcArs 

In  a  year  when  all  foreign  aid  Is  under  the 
microscope  of  public  attention  the  admlols- 
tratlon  seems  determined  to  Ignore  the  sound 
recommendations  of  the  Clay  report  and 
extend  to  India  the  largest  single  loan  ever 
made  for  any  one  project. 

In  a  report  to  President  Kennedy  on  March 
22  a  special  foreign  aid  study  committee 
headed  by  Oen  Lucliis  D.  Clay  made  note  of 
the  fart  that  the  U.8.  foreign  aid  progrsm 
needed  some  substantial  tightening  up  and 
sharpened  objectives  In  terms  of  our  na- 
tional Interests.  The  report  takes  note  of 
the  great  value  of  "properly  conceived  and 
administered"  foreign  aid  programs  and  It 
also  notes.  In  passing,  that  "we  are  Indeed 
attempting  too  much  for  too  many — a  higher 
quality  and  reduced  quantity  of  our  dlffUM 
aid  effort  In  certain  countries  could  accom- 
plish more.' 

The  Clay  committee  set  down  careful 
guidelines  for  foreign  aid  spending.  Among 
these  Is  one  guide  that  Is  drawing  much  Are 
from  the  free  thinkers  In  WashlngU)n.  It  U 
as  follows' 

"We  believe  the  United  SUtes  should  not 
aid  a  foreign  government  In  projects  estab- 
lishing government-owned  Industrial  and 
commercial  enterprises  which  compete  with 
existing  private  endeavors.  While  we  realize 
that  In  aiding  foreign  countries  we  cannot 
Insist   upon    the  establishment  of  oxir  own 
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(conomlc  system,  despite  Its  remarkable  suc- 
ceu  an<*  progress,  we  should  not  extend  aid 
trhlcb  is  Inconsistent  with  otir  beliefs,  demo- 
cratic tradition,  and  knowledge  of  economic 
organlJMtlon    and    consequences.     Moreover, 
tne  observation    of    countless    Instances    of 
politically  operated,  heavily  subsidized,  and 
carefully    protected    Inefficient    state    enter- 
prises In  less-developed  countries  makes  us 
p-avely  doubt  the  value  of  such  undertak- 
ings In  the  economic  lives  of  these  nations." 
India  has  requested  an  Initial  loan  of  $512 
million  to  build  a  government   owned   and 
operated  steel  plant  at  Bokaro,  a  request  we 
li»ve  commented   on   In   previous   editorials. 
The  administration  Is  greatly  In  favor  of 
granting   this    loan— despite    the    fact    that 
the  conditions  fly  In  the  face  of  the  recom- 
mendations  of    the    Clay   report.     The   eco- 
nomic  hazards    have    been    commented    on 
fully — suffice   It   to   say  that  a   nonpartisan 
committee  of  steel  experts  submitted  a  re- 
port on  the  feasibility  of  this  proposed  steel 
mill  that  bristled  with  doubts. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  opposite  of  private 
enterprise  and  Individual  capitalism  is  state 
ownership,  state  production,  and  state  dis- 
tribution. Or,  If  you  will,  Marxism.  This 
\B  precisely  the  status  of  the  proposed  steel 
mill  in  India. 

The  present  Ambassador  to  India,  J.  Ken- 
neth Galbralth,  and  the  Ambassador-to-be 
to  India,  Chester  Bowles,  both  advocate  the 
granUng  of  this  loan  under  this  concept  of 
sute  ownership  and  operation.  The  ad- 
ministration Is  In  accord  with  their  thinking 
and  Is  doing  all  it  can  to  allay  the  fears  of 
India  that  the  loan  might  not  come  through 
As  previously  noted  on  this  page  the  Con- 
gress cannot  stop  the  President  from  grant- 
ing the  loan— but  It  can  take  action  to  limit 
all  aid  to  India  to  this  one  loan,  a  measure 
India  would  greatly  fear. 

The  argument  advanced  by  Chester  Bowles 
that  India  Is  short  of  steel  Is  specious:  our 
own  steel  capacity  is  not  extended,  nor  Is  the 
iteel  capacity  of  the  free  world  countries 
where  the  free  enterprise  is  working. 

It  would  be  far  better  to  loan  the  neces- 
sary money  to  India  so  she  could  buy  steel  In 
the  free  world  market  than  to  endorse  with 
doUarB.  a  philosophy  dedicated  to  the  over- 
throw of  our  own  way  of  life. 
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of  ultimate  liquidation  and  economic 
catastrophy. 
Mr.  Rindge's  statement  is  as  follows: 
My  name  is  Pulton  Rlndge.  Jr.  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  Wool  Manufacturers  Council  of 
the  Northern  Textile  Association.  I  am  also 
chief  executive  officer  of  three  woolen  textile 
plants  m  Ware,  Mass.,  and  one  plant  In 
Rochester,  N.H..  with  total  employees  In  ex- 
cess of  1,000  people. 

During   the    period    from   early   December 
through   late   January,    two  of   these   plants 
were    closed.      The    decision   to   reopen    was 
based   in   part   by   a   promise   made   by   the 
President  In   late  January  to  you   and  five 
other    Senators,    that    something    would    be 
done  to  minimize  the  disruptive  effects  that 
Imported  fabrics  have  caused  In  the  woolen 
and  worsted  marketplace.     As  of  thU  time 
I   can  see   that  nothing  has  been  done  by 
our  Government  to  fulflU  this  promise      I 
therefore,  question  our  decision  In  having  re- 
opened these  plants.     As  the  statistics  pre- 
sented to  you  Indicate,  Imports  are  consum- 
ing a  larger  and  larger  share  of  our  market. 
They  have  not  only  cost  us  many  customers 
but  generally  have  tended  to  depress  prices 
on  the  fabrics  we  are  currently  selling. 

I  have  In  my  possession  cloth  from  Italy 
which  would  be  Impossible  for  us  to  make 
and  label  properly  for  anywhere  near  the 
landed  price  for  this  product.  This  is  just 
one  of  many  examples  of  the  cheap  imported 
fabrics  that  are  flooding  the  New  York  mar- 
ket. 

I  hope  you  can  bring  about  action  on  the 
President's  program  promptly  and  before  it 
is  too  late. 
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Agency  established  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  furnish  Information  regarding  the 
levels  of  strontium  90  and  Iodine  131.  be  des- 
ignated  as  the   sole  authority   to  establish 
standards  for  fallout  and  other  radlo-con- 
tamlnants  of  the  environment  as  they  relate 
to  health  and  safety,  without  singling  out 
furth'^         "'"'^^"  ^^  ^^^  termlnologj- :   Be  It 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  send 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,    and    Welfare,    the    Secretary    of 
Agriculture,  and  all  Members  of  the  Minne- 
sota congressional  delegation  to  Congress. 
„       ,  L.  L.  DxrxBTjRGH, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
A.  W.  Ketth, 
President  of  the  Senate 
G.   H.   Leaht, 
Chtef  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives 
Approved  May  6,  1963. 

Karl  P.  Rolvaac, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
Filed  May  6,  1963. 

Joseph  L.  Donovan, 
Secretary  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 


WOOL  IMPORT  CRISIS 
Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hamp.shlre  I  Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker  wool 
imports  continue  to  rise.  Jobs  are  being 
lost.  In  spite  of  repeated  assurances  to 
the  contrary  by  President  Kennedy  noth- 
ing IS  being  done  to  stabilize  wool  imports 
as  was  done  for  cotton  textiles  in  1961. 

The    accute    problem    now    faced    by 
woolen  U'xtile  plants  is  well  stated  by 
f^Jlton  Rindge.  .Jr.,  who  spoke  recently 
Defore   Senator    Pastgre's    special    sub- 
committee.    The    temporary    shutdown 
01  two  of  his  plants  should   be  noted 
Actual   and   announced    liquidations   of 
'foolen  and  worsted  mills— 25  in  10  States 
since  January    1,    1962-are   more   dra- 
matic   and    make    the    headlines.     But 
partial  shutdowns  and  temporary  clos- 
ings are  just  as  tough  on  the  workers 
and  communities.    They  must  live  in  the 
^nadow  of  constant  and  frustrating  un- 
certainty and  fear  created  by  the  threat 


ESTABLISHING  CENTRAL  INFORMA- 
TION AGENCY  REGARDING  THE 
LEVELS  OP  STRONTTUM  90  AND 
IODINE  131 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
^nd  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1963 
Minnesota  Legislature,  by  resolution  is 
calling  our  attention  to  a  pertinent  prob- 
lem facing  that  great  State  and  other 
States  across  the  Nation.  I  herewith 
submit  that  resolution  for  your  careful 
consideration: 

RESOLtTTION    6 

Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  Central  Information  Agency  regard- 
ing the  levels  of  strontium  90  and  Iodine 

lo  1 

Whereas,  atomic  testing  has  made  the  levels 
of  .strontium  90  and  Iodine  131  a  matter  of 
national  concern;  and 

Whereas,  the  possible  effect  of  large 
amounts  of  strontium  90  and  Iodine  131  on 
children  and  expectant  mothers  makes  It 
Imper.-itlve  that  a  source  of  Information  on 
such  matters  be  established  to  furnish  such 
information  to  farmers,  doctors,  and  others 
concerned  with  the  problem:    and 

Whereas  there  Is  evidence  that  many 
Minnesota  farmers  received  Information  dif- 
ferent from  that  received  by  farmers  In  our 
neighboring  States  during  1962,  which  re- 
sulted In  Minnesota  farmers  going  to  con- 
slderable  expense  to  supply  dry  food  for  their 
milk  producing  cattle,  while  the  same  was 
not  requested  of  farmers  in  nelghborlne 
States:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota,    That    a    Central     Information 


UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  IRON  ORE 
INDUSTRY  IN  MINNESOTA 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mmnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1963 
Minnesota  Legislature  has  passed  a  reso- 
lution relating  to  unemployment  In  the 
iron  ore  industry  in  that  great  State  It 
is  a  worthy  resolution  and  I  hope  every 
Member  of  Congress  will  study  It  care- 
fully.  It  is  as  follows: 

Resolution  7 
Resolution   memorializing   the    Congress   of 

the   United   States   to  end   the  causes   of 

unemployment  In  the  Iron  ore  Industry  in 

the  State  of  Minnesota 

Whereas  Imports  of  Iron  ore  produced  In 
areas  outside  the  United  States  are  supplant- 
ing In  U.S.  markets  ore  produced  in  mines 
located  In  the  United  States,  resulting  In  the 
unemploymenjxsf  American  Iron  miners- 

Whereas  safe  by  Integrated  steel  companies 
of  Iron  ore  mined  by  them  In  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  not  needed  for  their  steel  produc- 
tion, supplants  ore  produced  by  American 
independent,  nonlntegrated  ore  producers 
endangering  the  survival  In  business  of  such 
independent  producers,  and  further  resulting 
In  unemployment  of  American  Iron  miners 

Whereas  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  been  giving  financial  assistance 
to  development  of  iron  ore  mining  in  areas 
outside  the  United  States,  further  resulting 
in  unemployment  of  American  iron  miners- 

Whereas  shipping  rates  add  to  the  cost  of 
marketing  Minnesota  Iron  ore,  which  may 
affect  unemployment  of  American  iron 
miners; 

Whereas  the  widespread  unemployment  of 
American  Iron  miners,  and  the  hardship  such 
unemployment  raises,  requires  Immediate 
Federal  action:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Muuiesota.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  requested  to  take  all  neces- 
sary steps  to  stop  the  further  unemploy- 
ment of  American  iron  miners.  Including: 

1.  Restricting  importation  of  foreign  ores 
In  a  manner  similar  to  restrictions  now  im- 
posed on  foreign  petroleum,  to  a  level  which 
would  supplement  but  not  supplant  do- 
mestic production  in  U.S.  markets; 
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2.  Preventing  Integrated  steel  companies 
from  selling  their  excess  Incren^iental  iron 
ore  mined  In  foreign  countries; 

3.  Ending  fln&nclal  assistance  by  agencies 
of  tiie  P'ederal  Oovemment  for  development 
of  Iron  mining  In  foreign  countries: 

4.  Determining  the  effect  of  transportation 
rates  on  the  sale  of  Minnesota  iron  ore;  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
Instructed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Member  of  Congress  from  this  State. 

L.  W.  DtnCBTTRCH. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

A.  W.  Ketth. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Approved  May  16,  1963. 

Karl  P.  Roluaat, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Mtnne.iota 
Filed  May  18,  1963. 

JOSl^H    L.    DONOVAlf, 

Secretary  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  pennlsslon  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rktjss,  for  30  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Staeblkr.  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rogeks  of  Colorado  and  to  Include 
a  statement. 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  BtJRKH.fLTER  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Morse)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Pmo. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  PiLLY. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LiBONATi '  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  St.  Once  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cktlt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Monagan. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  1  o'clock  and  45  minutes  pm.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day,  May  28,   1963.  at   12  o'clock  noon 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

851.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  report 
of  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency      entitled      "Recommendations      for 


TransporUtlon  In  the  National  Caplul 
Region."  and  Its  "Summary  Report  on  the 
Transit  Development  Program."  and  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bUl  entitled  "A  bill  to  author- 
lae  the  prosecution  of  a  transit  derelop- 
ment  program  for  the  National  Capital  re- 
gion"; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

852.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  Improve  the  active  duty 
promotion  opportunity  of  Air  Force  officers 
from  the  grade  of  major  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

853.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  trans- 
mitting the  15th  Annual  Report  of  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962;  to  the 
Committee  on   Education   and   Labor. 

854.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  custodianship  func- 
tions of  the  Office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  SUtes,  Treasury  Department,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1962;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Government   Operations. 

855.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
section  12  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  Issuance  of  securities  for  the 
construction,  acquisition,  or  operation  of 
pipeline  facilities";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

856.  A  letter  from  the  executive  director. 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  audit  report  of  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  as  of  March  31, 
1963.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  595.  8ist  Con- 
gress;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

857.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  relating  to  the  award 
of  the  Young  American  Medals  for  Bravery 
and  Service  for  1961,  pursuant  to  64  Stat. 
397-398;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

858  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
transmltUng  the  annual  report  of  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  State*  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1962;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

859  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  quarterly  report  of 
the  Maritime  AdminlstraUon  of  thU  Depart- 
ment on  the  actlvltlea  of  the  Administration 
under  the  Merchant  Ship  Salea  Act  of  1946. 
for  the  period  ending  March  31,  1963;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

860.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterans"  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  Veterans" 
Affairs  to  sell  at  prices  which  he  determines 
to  be  reasonable  direct  loans  made  to  vet- 
erans under  chapter  37.  title  38.  United 
States  Code";  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

861.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  transmitting  the  sixth 
supplemental  report  on  the  tariff  classifica- 
tion study  made  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  VINSON:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJl  6500.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No  345)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Mr   ASHMORE:  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju^i^ 
ary.    H.R.  6»07.  A  bill  to  amend  section  ifS.' 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
thorlM    the    payment    of    witness"    fee.'?" 
habeas  corpus  cases  and   In   proceeding  S 
vacate  sentence  under  section  2256  oftiti 
28.  for  persons  who  are  authorized  to  proa*? 
in  forma  pauperU;  with  amendment  (^!f 
No.  346  ( .     Referred  to  the  Committee  of^l 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Intersuu 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H  R.  2878  a 
bill  to  repeal  the  Inland  Waterways  Cor 
poratlon  Act.  without  amendment  (R-nt' 
No.  347 » .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tSw 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRj. 
VATE  BILI^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proDer 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FEIGHAN;  Committee  on  the  Judld 
ary.     H.R.    2207.     A    bill    for    the    relief  of 
Francesco  Dl  Glacomo;   without  amendment 
( Rept.  No  348 ) .     Referred  to  the  Commltte* 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiclarr 
H.R  2789.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Wllhclniliu 
Glnteburg  Schlelfer;  with  amendment  (Rept 
No.  349).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tL 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHZLF:  Committee  on  the  Judiclarr 
HR  6101.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arminda 
P.  Vlseu;  without  amendment  (Rept  No 
350).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H  R  65B5.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
26,  1954,  to  establish  a  National  Adrtoory 
Council  on  Education;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mrs    GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H  R    6596.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
26,    1954,    to   establish    a    National    Advisory 
Council  on  Education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  OIAIMO: 
H  R   6597.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
26.    1954,    to   establish   a    National   Advisory 
Council  on  Education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    MORSE: 
H  R   6598.    A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
26,    1954.    to    establish    a    National    Advisory 
Council  on  Education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.   VINSON: 
HR    6599.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  chUd'i 
entitlement     to     child's     insurance    beneflti 
shall    continue    despite    his    adoption    by  a 
great-aunt    or   great-uncle,    the   same   as  it 
would   if   he  were   adopted   by   a  stepparent, 
grandparent,    aunt,    or    uncle;    to    the   Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  6600  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices 

By  Mr    ASPINALL: 
Hi?    6601.  A   bUl   to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of   Agriculture   to   sell   certain  land  in 
Grand  Junction.   Colo.,   and  for  other  pur- 
poses,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    BATTIS: 
H  R  6602    A     bill     to     amend     paragraph 
1537(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect 
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to  certain   footwear;    to   the   Committee    on 
Wtyt  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H  B  6603.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
policy  concerning  the  termination,  llmlta- 
uon,  or  establishment  of  business-type  op- 
erations of  the  Government  which  may  be 
-onducted  in  competition  with  private  enter 
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prise,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Com 


mlltee  on  Government  Operations 
By  Mr.  BOGOS: 
HJl.  6604.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  term   "mahogany"   In   connection   with 
woode  and  other  products  which  are  not  in 
fact  mahogany:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
HR  6605.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Library 
Services  Act  to  Increase  the  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  Improvement  of  public  libraries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  EVINS: 
HR. 6606.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code   of    1954   with   respect   to  the 
nunufacturers    excise    tax     on     mechanical 
lighters  for  cigarettes,  cigars,  and  pipes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  6607.  A    bill    to    amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  more  equita- 
ble rates  for  the  manufacturers  excise  Ux  on 
mechanical  lighters  for  cigarettes,  cigars,  and 
pipes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
ByMr   FARBSTEIN: 
HR  6608    A  bin  to  amend  section    102  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide 
that  Increruses    in    armaments   beyond   those 
necessary    for    defensive    purposes    shall    be 
taien  Into  account  in  determining  eligibility 
of  foreign  countries  for  assistance  from  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aifaln.  * 

H.B.  6609.  A  bill  to  amend  section  102  of 
tbe  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  pro- 
Tlde  that  Increases  in  armaments  beyond 
those  necessary  for  defensive  purposes  or 
possession  of  weapons  of  aggression  shall  be 
taken  into  account  In  determining  eligibility 
of  foreign  countries  for  assistance  from  the 
United  States;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Forelen 
Affairs.  * 

H.R.  6610.  A  bill  to  amend  section   102  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide 
that  production  of  or  obUlnlng  weapons  of 
aggression  shall  result  In  discontinuance  of 
assistance   from    the    United    States;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUBERT: 
HR  6611.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  10.  United 
States  C<de,  relating  to  the  nomination  and 
•election  of  candidates  for  appointment  to 
the  MlllUry  and  Air  Force  Academies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  HOSMER: 
HR.6612.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continuity 
and  support  of  study,  research,  and  develop- 
ment of  programs  for  peaceful  u.ses  in  sci- 
ence, commerce,  and  other  activities  related 
to  AnUrctlca,  which  shall  include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to,  gathering,  evaluating,  cor- 
"laUng,  and  dispersing  of  Information  and 
knowledge    obtained    from    e.xploratlon.    re- 
March,    and     other     mediums     relating     to 
weather,  communications,  travel,  and  other 
areaa    of    Information;     also    to    coordinate 

nf.^l^'l  *"''■'""  ^'"^"K  ^hose  agencies  of 
tne  US.  Government  and  private  Institutions 
inwrested  In  or  concerned  directly  with  Uie 
promotion,  advancement.  Increase,  and  dif- 
fus^n  of  knowledge  of  the  Antarctic;  and  to 
olTfct  and  administer  U.S.  Antarctic  pro- 
P*ms  in  the  national  Interest;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  LESINSKI; 

,no-^  <?^^^    ^  •""   ^°  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  posuge  stamp  In  honor  of  the  life 

C^ir^u"/"^^"""""    °'    "'""'■y    ^'■^:    to    the 
committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York: 

of  tin  ^i*    ^    *""    ^    ^*"«*    section    1014 
Of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  and  for 


other  purposes;    to  the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN : 

H.R.  6615.  A  blU  to  amend  paragraph 
1537(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect 
to  certain  footwear;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 

HJl.  6616.  A  bill  to  provide  tliat  a  nuclear 
powered   submarine   shall    be   named   U.S  S 
Haym  Salomon:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

H.R.  6617.  A  bill  to  adjust  wlieat  and  feed 
grain  production,  to  establish  a  cropland 
retirement  program,  and  for  other  purposes- 
to   the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  6618.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion In  labor  union  membership  and  employ- 
ment m  the  District  of  Columbia  because  of 
race,  religion,  color,  sex,  national  origin  or 
ancestry;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  TAPT; 
H.R^6619.  A  blU  to  prohibit  discrimination 
in  labor  union  membership  and  employ- 
ment in  the  District  of  Cokunbla  because  of 
race,  religion,  color,  sex,  national  origin  or 
ancestry;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 
HR.  6620.  A    bill    to   permit  the   State  of 
Texas  to  obtain  social  security  coverage   un- 
der Ita  State  agreement  entered  Into  pilrsu- 
ant    to   section    218    of   the   Social    Security 
Act,   for  State  and   local   policemen;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TUPPER: 
HR.  6621.  A   bill   relating  to  domestically 
produced  fishery  products;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

ByMr.  WYMAN: 
H.R.  6822.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  to 
prevent  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
from  discriminating  against  any  area  of  the 
country  in  the  sale  or  delivery  of  feed  grains; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R  6623.  A  blU  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
act   of   April    22.    1908.   relating  to   the   lia- 
bility of  railroads  to  their  employees    with 
respect  to  certain  injunctive  powers  of  State 
courts;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv- 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H  J.  Res.  462.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States  relative   to   equal  right*   for 
jlTdlcla"     ''°"'^"'  ^°  *^*  Committee  on  the 
ByMr  REIFEL: 
H  J.  Res.  463.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an   amendment  to   the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States   relative    to   equal    rights    for 
men  and  women;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  TAFT: 

thf  w.?f '***/°i°*  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  requlrlne 
loya  ty  pledges  of  farmer-elected  agrlciltural 
stabUlzatlon  and  conservation  committee- 
men;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

ByMr.  KYL: 
H  Res.  370.  Resolution  creating  a  stand- 
ing Committee  on  Small  Business  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  grant  It 
full  authority  In  certain  legislative  matters- 
to  the  ComnUttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 
H  Res.  371.  Resolution   to  create  a   Select 
Committee  on  Fiscal  Organization  and  Pro- 
cedures of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Kuies. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memorj- 
al.s  were  presented  and  referred  Is 
follows: 


o»°,-*^f    GREEN  of  Oregon:   Memorial  on 
Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Water  Research 
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Laboratory;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  California,  memorlallz- 

T?^<»^*/'"^^^'^''''*  '^'^  "«  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  approve  the  coinage  of  a 
ao-cent  piece  commemorative  of  the  Gettys- 

ll^J^^'^***'  ^°  ^^^  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  ° 

^tt}!°\^'''f,?^^^  °^  "^«  Legislature  of  the 
state  of  California,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  establishment  of  a  Federal  vet- 
erans hospital  In  the  San  Diego  area;  to  the 
Comnuttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended,  to  Include  coffee  under  the 
parity  payment  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  the  need  for  a  deep-water  harbor  near 
Barbers  Point,  Oahu;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
f^  ♦u  !^^**"'  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  the  utilization  of  Puunene  Airport  or 
other  locations  on  Maul  for  mllltarVcur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
f^H  .,?  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  requesting  the  enactment  of  a  Pair 
Ernployment  Practices  Act  dealing  with  dis- 
criminatory practices  in  respect  to  emplov- 
iTlSi'  ^°  ^^^  Committee  on  Education  and 

Ktftf  V  «^"'°^/^'  °^  "'*  Legislature  of  the 
f,^  »5  ^^*«'*'  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  requesting  Congress  to  take  action  to- 
ward enactment  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
for  women  legislation;  to  the  Comiiiittee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

st«ff°Ar  w*™""?^  °'  ""*  Legislature  of  the 
olJ^^  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
act legislation  authorizing  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  contract  with  any  Hawaii 
hospital  on  an  Island  where  there  Is  no  Fed- 
eral hospital  for  the  hospitalization  of  vet- 
erans resident  of  the  Island;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  v^uiunm 

^^'^^^•'^'^o^^  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
fid  thi  ^"^^"^  ^«f  °rlali*lng  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  requeuing  the  elimination  of  Federal 
taxes  upon  passenger  transportation  be- 
tween li^lands  of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

St^tinf  h!^°h^  °'  ^^*  Legislature  of  the 
!^H  tK  "^"all,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  granting  tax  cred^ 
it  and  other  tax  incentives  to  employers  who 
hire  persons  for  the  purpose  of  retraining 
them;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean. 

St.Jtr';.^"?'^':^^'  °^  *^*  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  memorializing  the  Presi- 

?elatlve"^i''?.'^"^^  °'  ^^^  ^°^^^  States 
relative    to    the    sovereignty   of    the    United 

SUtes.  and  to  express  legislative  opposition 
to  certain  actions  by  the  State  DepStmen 
and  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
fIi"rT^"*'  ^  *^*  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
AJso.  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
n^  ^K  !^^^^^-  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  states  rela- 
t  ve   to  recommending  full   development   of 

ntl  ''A°.'^'"  P^^e'^"^  Of  Passamaquoddv 
Bay  and  Upper  St.  John  River;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affair^ 

^t^!l°  fT"'''^^  °^  ^^*  Legislature  of  the 
btate  of  New  Jersey,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative   to   incorporating   or  chartering   the 
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Italian  American  War  Veteran*  of  the  United 
State*.  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  amending  to  statutes  governing  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  to  prevent 
Interference  by  such  courts  with  the  right 
of  States  to  apportion  the  members  of  the 
legislatures;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  requesting  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  participate  In  the  widening  of  U.S. 
395.  In  the  city  of  Reno  between  Arroyo 
Street  and  Llljerty  Street;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  requesting  Congress  to  enact  leg- 
islation providing  for  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Education  In  1965;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Lat>or. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Ouam.  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  requesting  the  Congress  to  amend 
the  Immigration  laws  of  the  United  States 


to  permit  fewer  restrictions  on  travel  for  the 
people  of  the  Northern  Marianas  Islands  be- 
tween the  various  Islands  thereof  and  Guam; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   AYRES: 
H  R  6624    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Concetta     Foto     Napoli.     Salvatore     NapoU. 
Antonlna  Napoli  and  Mlchela  NapoU;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLAUSEN: 
H  R  6626    A    bill    for    the   relief   of    Debra 
Grohs;    to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R  6626.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marluccla 
Italia;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    GILBERT: 
H  R  6627    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ladlslau 
Deutsch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R     6628    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    E>r 
Henry  H.  Cohan;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Ut  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H  R  6629    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Alex- 
EUidros  Gatseopoulos:    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 


By  Mr    SHIPLEY: 
H  R  6630.  A    bin   for   the  relief  of  Wait 
B.     Johnson;     to    the     Committee    on    ,k 
Judiciary.  ^    ^^* 

By  Mr    YOUNGER: 
HR  6631    A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Artv, 
N.  Wells;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclai^J' 


PETITIONS.   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petition^ 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

140  By  Mr,  NORBLAD:  Petition  of  i^^ 
Cora  E  Jagger  and  others  of  Oregon  \XTtc\na 
the  preservation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

141  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Rich- 
ard  W  Dickenson,  county  counsel.  Stockton 
Calif  .  urging  adoption  of  Senate  bill  1275 
relating  to  Federal -State  conflict  over  water 
rights;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

142.  Also,  petition  of  J.  E  Plores.  and 
others.  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the 
USA.  Inc.,  Montezuma  Barracks  No  815 
Taos.  N.  Mex.,  relative  to  supporting  passagf 
of  HR  2332.  relating  to  pa>Tnent  of  pensioru; 
to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans"  Affairs 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


GoTerninent    Lotteries    of    Aottria,    B«l- 
gium,  and  Bulgaria 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  Nrw  Yo«K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27.  1963 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  out  of  the 
77  foreign  countries  which  operate  gov- 
ernment-run lotteries,  Austria.  Belgium, 
and  Bulgaria  are  three  nations  which 
also  appreciate  the  revenues  derived  from 
regulated  and  controlled  gambling. 

Austria  profits  not  only  from  its  lot- 
teries but  from  football  and  horseracing 
pools  as  well.  In  1962,  the  total  gross 
receipts  of  the  several  gambling  opera- 
tions came  to  almost  $14  million.  The 
net  income  to  the  Austrian  Government 
amounted  to  about  M'z  million. 

Belgium  is  a  small  but  smart  country 
which  derives  a  tremendous  benefit  from 
its  government  operated  lottery.  Last 
year,  it  took  in  almost  $17^2  million  in 
gross  receipts — an  increase  of  over  $2 
million  from  the  previous  year.  The  net 
income  came  to  $6  million,  also  an 
increase  over  the  1961  profits.  These 
profits  were  earmarked  for  the  Bnissels 
International  Exhibition  and  the  Belgian 
Social  Welfare  Fund. 

Bulgaria,  although  a  Communist  coun- 
try, recognizes  and  capitalizes  on  the 
normal  human  urge  to  gamble.  Last 
year,  the  gross  receipts  from  its  lottery 
came  to  over  $7,700,000  of  which  50  per- 
cent was  given  in  prizes  and  the  other 
half  was  turned  over  to  the  government 
treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  will  we  profit  from 
the  example  of  Austria  and  these  other 


nations  which  recognize  that  the  urge 
to  gamble  is  universal  and  should  be  reg- 
ulated and  controlled?  A  national  lot- 
tery in  the  United  States  can  easily  pump 
over  $10  billion  a  year  in  new  income  to 
our  Treasury  which  can  be  used  to  cut 
our  taxes  and  reduce  our  national  debt. 
When  are  we  going  to  be  as  smart  as 
these  foreign  countries  and  face  up  to 
the  fiscal  facts  of  life?  Why  not  follow 
the  lead  taken  by  New  Hampshire? 
What  are  we  waiting  for? 


Mrs.   Rex   Andrews   of   Borbank,   Calif., 
Receives  Woman  of  the  Year  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

or   CALirOKKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27.  1963 

Mr  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  I  would  like  to  honor  Mrs. 
Rex  Andrews,  of  Burbank,  Calif.,  who 
was  given  the  Woman  of  the  Year 
Award,  being  selected  from  nine  out- 
standing nominees.  This  award  is  made 
annually  by  the  Burbank  Women's 
Council. 

Grace  Andrews  is  the  wife  of  Rex  An- 
drews, who  happens  to  be  Burbank's  out- 
standing chief  of  police.  The  Andrews 
have  two  sons:  Lee  Lewis  is  attending 
junior  college  and  the  older  son.  Rex 
Elwyn,  Is  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  serving 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Buck. 

Mrs  Andrews  was  a  registered  nurse 
and  her  family  and  community  have 
been  the  fortunate  recipients  of  thla  skill 


and  knowledge.  Burbank.  because  of 
her  service,  is  a  better  place  to  live  and 
especially  so  for  the  handicapped  and 
underprivileged  as  well  as  for  her  friends 
and  associates. 

The  endless  work  of  coordinating  di- 
verse community  projects  in  Burbank  is 
participated  In  by  39  women's  organiza- 
tions. Four  categories  In  which  the 
winner  must  be  outstanding  were  estab- 
lished by  the  council  in  selecting  their 
Woman  of  the  Year:  First,  homemak- 
ing;  second,  civic  achievements;  third 
religious  activities;  and  fourth,  social 
welfare. 

Grace  Andrews  has  given  of  her  time 
and  energy  to  the  commimity  in  many 
many  more  ways  than  those  ofBcialiy 
recognized  In  this  award.  She  was  co- 
founder  and  past  president  of  Ldani 
chapter  of  the  Chlldrens'  Home  Society 
and  is  now  past  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Community  Visiting 
Nurses,  after  having  served  two  term:- 
as  president.  She  also  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Burbank  Senior  High  School 
PTA  and  was  State  chairman  of  the  PTA 
Founder's  Day  Committee.  Two  years 
were  spent  as  finance  chairman  of  the 
John  Muir  School  PTA;  chairman.  Hom. 
Service  Committee  of  the  American  IU1 
Cross,  Burbank  chapter:  recording  sec- 
retary and  Junior  Women's  Club  sponso: 
for  the  Burbank  Women's  Club:  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Burbanit 
Symphony  Association  and  in  additiori 
many,  many  of  her  hours  have  been 
Riven  gladly  to  the  Burbank  police  c!:nic 

It  is  because  such  women  as  Mrs  Rex 
Andrews  have  given  unselfishly  of  their 
time  and  talents,  throughout  the  Nation 
that  others  are  inspired  with  pride  and 
security  in  our  land  and  the  American 
way  of  life.  I  believe  that  such  noble 
and  unselfish  pivinR  of  one'.'^  ^»?lf  in  sen- 
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joe  and  leadership  should  be  heralded 
tliroughout  our  land  and  it  Is  for  this 
reason  that  I  cite  Mrs.  Andrews'  accom- 
pUahments  today.  I  consider  it  a  privi- 
lege and  honor  th&t  Mrs.  Rex  Andrews 
is  one  of  my  constituents. 

We  salute  you.  Mrs.  Rex  Andrews,  and 
Ut  grateful  for  your  past  achievements 
and  extend  you  our  best  wishea  for  the 
achievements  that  will  be  yours  in  the 
future  because  of  your  unstinting  efforts 
and  determination  to  make  Burbank  a 
better  place  in  which  to  rear  one's 
family. 
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Interior  Secretary  Udall  Commissions 
"Albatross  IV" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or    WASHINOTOM 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  27.  1963 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Ddall.  on  May  9,  commissioned  at  Woods 
Hole,  Mass.,  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries'  first  1,000-ton  oceanographic 
research  vessel — Albatross  IV. 

It  Is  my  hope,  and  one  in  which  I  am 
sure  many  of  my  colleagues  share,  that 
the  commissioning  of  this  fine  ship  will 
mark  a  new  era  in  U.S.  fisheries  re- 
search, and  that  similar  ships  will  be 
constructed  for  the  North  Pacific,  Cen- 
tral Pacific.  South  Atlantic,  and  Gulf. 

Other  nations  have  larger  fishery  re- 
search ships  than  Albatross  IV.  among 
them  Japan  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  but  I 
doubt  that  any  of  these  foreign  vessels  Is 
more  expertly  designed  or  better 
equipped  for  exploring  and  studying  the 
living  resources  of  the  seas. 

Prior  to  the  commissioning  of  Alba- 
tross IV  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  had  only  three  vessels  of  500 
tons  or  over,  the  largest  760  tons,  but 
none  of  these  ships  was  designed  for  re- 
search. Two  were  naval  auxiliary  craft 
left  over  from  World  War  II,  and  the 
third  was  a  pre-war  vessel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bxiuucs    or    Seceitast    or    the    Interior 
Stewart  L.   Udall  at  the  Commissioning 
or  the  Oceanographic  Research   Vessel 
THE  "Albatroks  IV.-   Woods   Hole    Mass 
Mat  9. 1963 

We  are  commissioning  a  new  vessel  the 
AWtttroas.  the  fourth  in  an  Illustrious  line 
of  this  name  since  1883.  The  first  Albatross 
WM  unique  and  modern  for  Its  day— being 
Um  first  oceanographic  research  vessel  of 
My  consequence  constructed  In  the  world. 
Its  two  successors  were  converted  vessels 
TM  ship  before  us.  however.  Is  one  of  the 
Best  equipped  for  this  specific  purpose  bv 
we  Pedernl  Government  since  the  first 
Albatross. 

We  have  a  new  Albatross—but  we  need  a 
wet  of  them.  For  despite  our  pioneering 
efforts  over  80  years  ago,  our  Nation  still 
ionics  of  the  oceans  principally  as  highways, 
loday.  we  approach  the  sea  with  a  new 
TOncept: 

■The  ocean  is  the  newest  and  last  frontier 
Of  the  world. 


I  wovld  hazard  a  guess  that  we  know 
more  about  the  stars  and  the  space  above  m 
than  we  do  about  the  water — and  the  land 
beneath  It — covering  more  than  two- thirds  of 
this  planet. 

The  mysteries  of  the  sea  have  always  cap- 
tivated the  daring  and  Imagination  of 
Americans.  Our  history  and  our  literature 
are  replete  with  the  rich  traditions  of  our 
•ea  people.  Herman  Melville  said  "these  sea 
hermits  conquered  the  watery  world  like  so 
many  Alexanders." 

Today,  we  need  new  sea  adventurers  to 
provide  fresh  volumes  revealing  man's  rela- 
Uon  to  the  ocean.  We  need  new  scientific 
Alexanders  sailing  to  record  these  revelations. 
President  Kennedy  made  this  quite  clear 
in  his  historic  message  to  Congress  on 
natural  resources. 

He  said,  •'The  sea  around  us  represents 
one  of  our  most  Important  but  least  under- 
stood and  almost  wholly  undeveloped  areas 
for  extending  our  natural  resource  base  '* 

And.  he  added,  "This  administration  In- 
tends to  give  concerted  attenUon  to  our 
whole  national  effort  in  the  basic  and  applied 
research  of  oceanography." 

Our  national  interest  In  oceanographic  re- 
search has  until  recently  been  either  sporadic 
or  dormant.  We  are  in  many  respects  Uvlng 
In  the  Middle  Ages  In  our  knowledge  of  the 
world's  sea  spaces.  We  have  made  a  start  by 
identifying  our  problems — the  Important 
Initial  step— and  we  have  made  progress  in 
charting  a  course  of  scientific  investigation 
to  obtain  answers  to  these  problems.  We 
know,  for  example — 

That  the  resources  of  the  sea  are  almost 
illimitable,  but  some  are  in  serious  danger 
of  depletion  and  require  Improved  conserva- 
tion programs. 

That  the  shoreline  of  the  United  States  Is 
changing  and  becoming  Increasingly  more 
polluted,  thereby  threatening  many  fish  and 
other  marine  species  which  spawn  or  spend 
their  early  life  close  to  shore. 

That  great  expanses  of  ocean,  and  the  floor 
beneath  It,  are  vmknown  and  uncharted 

That  our  research  efforts  are  too  con- 
centrated on  immediate  problems.  Important 
as  these  are. 

That  we  are  woefully  Ignorant,  in  many 
respects,  of  the  ecology  of  the  oceans  and 
their  shoreline*. 

That  our  knowledge  of  the  genetics  of  the 
creatures  of  the  sea  lags  far  behind  similar 
knowledge  of  the  animals  and  plants  of  the 
land. 

That  the  full  and  imaginative  uses  of 
marme  products,  such  as  fish  protein  con- 
centrate, are  still  largely  to  be  discovered. 

That  the  ocean  contains  many  dissolved 
minerals  which  we  do  not  know  how  to  re- 
cover economically  with  few  exceptions- 
further,  only  in  the  case  of  petroleum  have 
we  made  any  significant  progress  In  utilizing 
the  resources  under  the  floor  of  the  ocean. 

That  the  technology  of  harnessing  the 
energy  of  the  oceans  U  In  its  Infancy. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  started 
to  work  on  some  of  these  problems— and  the 
Albatross  will,  as  its  predecessors,  make  im- 
portant contributions,  other  work  Is  also 
in  progress. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  con- 
structed new  laboratories;  new  research 
projects  are  underway  to  develop  new  oceano- 
graphic equipment;  International  probing  of 
the  sea  frontiers  are  planned  or  underway:  a 
fellowship  program  in  marine  science  will 
help  alleviate  the  severe  shortage  of  voune 
scientists. 

A  National  Fisheries  Center  with  ocea- 
narlum  facilities — as  reconunended  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Science— is  being  lo- 
cated in  Washington;  ecological  studies  of 
fish  and  shorelines  are  in  progress;  a  coopera- 
tive program  to  study  the  geology  and  hydrol- 
ogy of  the  Atlantic  Continental  Shelf  has 
been  initiated  with  a  similar  Pacific  study 
planned;  and  research  has  been  expanded  on 
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fish  protein  concentrate,  a  product  which 
not  only  can  provide  a  rich  protein  diet  for 
the  hungry  one- third  of  the  world  but  also 
Bring  significant  employment  opportunities 
to  the  American  fisheries  Industry. 

We  hear  much  of  the  peaceful  uses  of 
Bpace  and  of  the  atom,  but  we  should— I 
feel— place  the  peaceful  uses  of  the  sea  on  a 

f^v^  ^^  ^"^  *^*  ^^^  o'  o^  national 
thinking.  The  secrets  of  the  sea  are  another 
Challenge  In  the  understanding  of  ourselves 
In  the  sea.  man  has  an  opportunity  to  re- 
forge  hi*  links  with  the  past  and  to  plan  his 
relationship  with  the  future. 

It  is  a  mark  of  progress  that  we  can  dis- 
patch questing  ships  such  as  the  Albatross 
mto  new  areas  of  exploraUon.  As  one  of 
Britain's  great  physicians  once  observed: 

"That  man  can  Interrogate  as  well  as  ob- 
serve nature  was  a  lesson  slowly  learned  In 
his  evolution." 

May  good  fortune  foUow  the  Albatross  as 
it  probes  and  unravels  the  limits  of  mans 
current  knowledge. 


Report  on  Results  of  Fifth  Connecticot 
District  Qnestiouaire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27, 1963 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
completed  the  tabulatitm  of  the  returns 
on  my  1963  questionnaire  and  at  this 
time  I  wish  to  make  my  report  on  this 
cross-section  sampling  of  fifth  distiict 
Connecticut,  opinion  on  important 
issues  which  currently  are  confronting 
the  Congress  and  the  administration 

In  March  1963.  I  started  the  distribu- 
tion by  mail  of  the  questionnaires  In 
which  I  requested  yes  or  no  answers  on 
16  legislative  and  policy  matters.  The 
quesUonnaires  were  mailed  to  residents 
of  my  district  who  have  at  various  times 
corresponded  with  me  to  express  views 
on  legislative  and  policy  matters.  Sub- 
sequently, I  received  requests  for  addi- 
tional questionnaires  from  persons  who 
learned  of  the  survey  through  news- 
paper, radio,  and  television  publicity.  It 
IS  therefore  not  a  scientifically  calcu- 
lated sampling. 

From  the  approximately  12,000  ques- 
tionnaires distributed,  I  have  received 
2,110  returns  or  about  18  percent.    This 
is  the  third  consecutive  year  in  which  1 
have  gone  to  the  electorate  for  advice 
and  I  am  gratified  that  In  each  case  the 
returns  on  questiormalres  have  approxi- 
mated  18  percent.     This  constancy  of 
returns  is  highly  gratifying  to  me,  but 
not  surprising  in  view  of  the  awareness 
and  responsiblf  interest  in  the  problems 
of  govemment  which  I  know  to  exist  in 
my  district.    In   addition   to   the  2.110 
questionnaires,    I    have    also    received 
many  letters  from  constituents  who  sup- 
plemented the  yes  or  no  form  with  ex- 
planations and  expanded  expressions  of 
opinion.    I  found  these  of  particular  in- 
terest for  I  realize  that  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  express  opinion  on  many 
of  these  issues  with  a  simple  yes  or  no. 

I  have  prepared  and  distributed  my 
qxicstionnaire  during  the  past  3  years  as 
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a  means  of  obtaining  a  sample  of  opin- 
ion. This  tabulation  of  returns  and  the 
many  letters  I  have  received  wUl  be  of 
great  value  to  me  in  the  consideration  of 
the  problems  before  us.  They  do  provide 
a  very  helpful  guidance,  but  I  want  to 
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received  1,375  returns.  In  1962.  I  dis- 
tributed 10,000  questionnaires  and  re- 
ceived 1.795  in  return.  As  I  have  sUted, 
in  1963  the  questionnaire  went  to  12,000 
constituents  and  I  received  2.110  returns. 


other  instances  there  were  request*  fr«^ 
organizations  and   clubs   for  so  to  ,^ 
questionnaires  and  I  was  pleased  th 
the  Women's  Republican  Club  of  Bridaf 
water. 


Conn.— population      1  OOO-^!!' 
,     ,,    ,  ,  ^.        .  ^  *^^  ^  P<^'"'  o"*  ^  y^^  that  the     quested   550   copies   for  dlstrthnurT . 

make  It  clear,  as  I  have  in  my  report  on     questionnaire  forms  were  not  printed  at     every  home  in  the  town  of  Bririal       ^ 
the  previous  questionnaires,  that  I  do  not     Government  expense  and  that  those  who     A  number  of  Brldgewater  residents'h^^ 

received  the  questionnaire  in  the  initilS 
mailing.  *' 

A  tally  chart  showing   the  question^ 
asked  and  the  replies  received,  in  num 
bers  and  percentages,  follows: 


consider  this  a  mandate  in  any  sense  and 
I  shall  continue  to  exercise  my  own  best 
judgment  on  legislative  questions  as  they 
arise. 

We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the 
voters  of  America  do  not  take  a  proper 
interest  in  their  Government  and  in  its 
problems  and  responsibilities.  I  can  as- 
sure the  House,  on  the  basis  of  my  ex- 
perience, this  cannot  be  said  about 
Connecticut's  fifth  district. 

The  simimary  of  returns  shows  that 
50  percent  or  more  of  those  participating 
in  the  FKJll  would  supp>ort — 
First.  A  naval  blockade  of  Cuba. 
Second.  Federal  aid  for  public  elemen- 
tary school  construction. 

Third.  A  tax  cut  accompanied  by 
budgetary  reductions. 

Fourth.  Funds  for  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram— economic. 

Fifth.  Establishment  of  a  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps. 

Sixth.  Compulsory  arbitration  of  na- 
tional labor  disputes,  such  as  dock 
strikes. 

Seventh.  Standardized  packaging  and 
labeling  of  consumer  products  enforced 
by  Federal  regulations. 

Eighth.  Extra  $1,200  income  tax  ex- 
emption for  parents  of  students  enrolled 
in  schools  of  higher  education. 

Ninth.  A  one-time  reopening  of  the 
national  service  life  insurance  program 
to  eligible  veterans. 

Tenth.  Establishment  of  a  Domestic 
Service  Corp>s. 

Issues  listed  in  my  questionnaire  and 
which  would  be  opposed  by  50  percent  or 
more  of  those  participating  include  the 
following : 

First.  Withdrawal  of  the  United  States 
from  the  United  Nations. 

Second.    VS.   aid.    under   Presidential 
discretion,  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 
Third.  Invasion  of  Cuba. 
Fourth.  Abolition  of  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee. 

Fifth.  Reduction  of  the  military  budg- 
et for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Sixth.  Federal  aid  for  public  teachers' 
salaries. 

Seventh  Federal  aid  for  parochial  as 
well  as  public  schools. 

A  less  than  50-percent  margin  of  sup- 
port or  opposition  was  demonstrated  in 
the  balloting  on  the  following  proposals : 
First.  Funds  for  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
g  ram — m  ill  tary . 

Second.  A  program  of  medical  care  for 
the  aged,  whether  under  social  security 
exclusively:  under  social  security  with 
option  for  private  health  insurance;  or 
under  the  existing  Federal -State — Kerr- 
Mills — progranoL 

Third.  Estabhshment  of  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  at  Cabinet  level. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  increasing 
interest  in  Government  affairs  is  fully 
reflected  in  the  increasing  numbers  par- 
ticipating each  year  in  my  questionnaire 
poll.     In    1961.   I  distributed   7.350  and 


expense  and  that  those  who     A  number  of  Brldgewater  residpntj 

returned  them  provided  their  own  post-     *— "  "*- " 

age.  I  was  very  pleased,  too.  with  the 
large  number  of  individual  requests  I 
received  for  questionnaire  forms  after 
initial  mailing  had  been  completed.     In 
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Do  you  favor— 

(1)  Withdrawal  of  the  Unltpd  States  from  the  U  N  ? 

(2)  U.S.  aid  und«r  Preeldentlal  direction  I 

(a)  Poland' 

(6)  YugoslavlaT 

(3)  Funds  for  lorrigri  aid  program — 

(o)  .Military' 

(b)  Economic' ...... 

(4)  Action  against  Cuba- 

la)  By  naval  blockade? 

(b)  By  Invasion' 


Yes 


Total 


(5)  K  Domestic  Servlw  Corps' 

(6)  A  Youth  Conservation  Corps? [_[[' 

(7)  Federal  aid  to  education — 

(a)  For  public  elementary  school  constructloo?. 
(6)  For  public  teachers'  sahirles' 


(e)  For  partx-hial  as  well  as  public  schools? 
m  A  « 1 2,000,000.000  tax  cut  spread  over  3  year*— 

(a)  Without  reitard  to  budKet  reduction? 

(b)  With  budgetary  reductions' 

(9)  Reduction  of  the  military  hudeet  in  the  next  flscal  year?"' 

(10)  A  proftram  of  me<1lcal  care  (or  the  aired— 

(a)   I'ndcr  social  security  exclusively?. 

(6)  Under  social  security  with  option  lor  prirate  health 
iiLsuranco? ..    .  

(c)  Under  a  Federal-State  fKerr-MIIls*  program?.. 
(ID  Abolition  of  the  Fiouae  Un-.\meric«n  .Activities  Commit- 
tee?.   _ _._ 

(12)  Kstabllshment  of  a  Department  of  Urban  Aflatrs  at  Cabi- 

net leveJ? 

(13)  A  l-tlme  reopenlnif  of  the  national  service  llje  Insuranre 

proKrani  to  ellelble  veterans?  . 

(14)  Extra  $1,200  Income  tax  exemption  for  parents  of  students 

enrolle<l  In  jcbools  o(  higher  olucallon?. 

(15)  Compulsory  arbitration  of  national  lalwr  disputes,  such  as 

dock  strilces?-. 
(Ifti  Standanlired  packHRinf  and  lahellng of  oonsumer  products 
enforces!  by  Federal  repulatlooT 
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T57 
878 

B17 

1.457 

1.348 

370 
1.000 
1.478 

i.aM 

763 
804 

3»3 

1. 579 
792 

604 

849 
675 

S56 

906 

1.172 
I.M6 
1.636 
1.A&6 


Percent 


16 

SO 
S3 

43 

69 

64 

17 
SO 

70 

S9 
36 
41 

19 

7,^ 
38 

28 

40 
33 

36 

43 

56 

76 

78 
78 


No 


necticul 
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1,135 
1.183 

875 

427 

534 

1,278 

749 

44V 

AA9 
1.067 
1.080 

i.ogo 

237 
1.074 

1.025 

745 
740 

1.341 

1,016 

652 

aoB 

409 
329 
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66 

42 
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25 
61 
36 

21 

31 

61 
51 

51 
II 
51 

49 

SA 
35 

63 

48 
31 
18 
19 
16 
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185 
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244 
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386 
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66 

136 
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An  Excellent  G>mmanit7  Senrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or   CONNBCnCUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27.  1963 

Mr  ST.  ONQE.  Mr.  Speaker,  prob- 
lems of  health  and  welfare  are  assuming 
a  role  of  increasing  importance  in  many 
of  our  communities  Both  individuals 
and  communities  are  faced  with  these 
problems,  and  very  often  they  do  not 
know  where  to  turn  for  help  or  a  solu- 
tion. 

I  have  Just  received  a  very  Interesting 
booklet  which  could  serve  as  a  guide 
for  other  communities  to  emulate.  It  is 
a  comprehensive  directory  of  health  and 
welfare  resources  in  a  five-town  area  in 
my  district  of  eastern  Connecticut,  which 
was  prepared  by  the  local  chapter  of 
I^eague  of  Women  Voters.  The  f\ve 
towns  where  these  .services  are  listed  for 
the  benefit  of  all  who  may  need  them  are 
my  hometown  of  Putnam  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns  E^astford.  Pomfret,  Thomp- 
son, and  Woodstock. 


The  directory,  which  lists  87  different 
health  and  welfare  agencies  in  the  arei. 
is  the  result  of  2  years  of  research  by 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Putnam 
Over  140  different  groups,  organizations 
and  agencies  were  studied  for  possible 
inclusion  in  the  directory.  League 
workers  conducted  personal  interviews, 
correspondence  and  contacts  by  tele- 
phone in  an  effort  to  obtain  full  infor- 
mation on  these  agencies,  their  func- 
tions, and  their  services. 

Among  those  included,  to  list  only  a 
few.  arc  agencies  which  help  the  blind, 
the  mentally  retarded,  the  alcoholics 
the  dependent  children,  the  mentally 
and  physically  sick,  the  unmarried 
mothers,  the  aged,  the  unemployed,  the 
disabled,  the  emotionally  disturbed,  and 
others.  There  are  the  agencies  working 
in  the  field  of  adoption  of  children,  the 
nursing  homes  for  the  elderly,  the  am- 
bulance .services,  the  cancer  clinics,  the 
children's  centers,  the  hospitals,  the 
juvenile  courts  and  family  relations 
courts,  the  schools  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation, the  family  counselini! 
services,  the  ■'onsumer  protection  serr- 
ices,  the  religious  groups  and  veterans 
organizations  which  perform  certain  so- 
cial   functions   in    the   community,  the 
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state   and  local   welfare   agencies,   and 
others. 

All  in  all.  the  61 -page  directory  ren- 
ders a  great  public  service  and  fills  an 
important  need.  It  is  a  guide  for  the 
whole  community,  but  should  prove  to  be 
of  special  significance  to  doctors, 
lawyers,  ministers,  priests,  .schools,  li- 
braries, social  workers,  community 
leaders,  and  others. 

The  directoi-y  was  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  league  headed  by  Mrs.  Eli 
Kogos  and  Mrs.  John  Gould  as  cochair- 
men.  assisted  by  Mrs.  George  Child,  and 
the  following  committee  members:  Mrs 
David  Bates.  Mrs.  Peter  Santos.  Mrs. 
Carl  Jacob.son.  Mrs.  James  Johnston. 
Mrs.  Louis  Edman.  Mrs.  Edward  Bernier] 
Mrs.  Richard  Woodcock.  Mrs  Benton 
Blair,  Mrs.  Oscar  Richards.  Mrs.  Jerry 
Adams,  Mrs.  Eiic  Olander.  and  Mrs. 
Rodney  Snedeker.  Mrs.  Benton  Blair  of 
East  Woodstock  is  the  president  of  the 
league. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
Putnam  area,  and  the  ladies  of  the  com- 
mittee listed  above,  desei-vc  special  trib- 
ute for  a  job  well  done.  They  have 
rendered  a  great  service  to  their  com- 
munity, and  this  should  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample to  other  communities.  I  con- 
gratulate them  for  their  high  public 
spirit  and  for  their  efforts  to  help  their 
fellow  men  in  these  trying  times. 
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A  Uoited  Fight  Needed  To  Obtain  Pro- 
tection for  American  Fishermen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WA.SHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27.  1963 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  newly 
formed  organization  called  National 
Fishermen  and  Wives.  Inc..  might  well 
take  up  as  their  first  major  project  the 
problem  of  the  Ecuadoran  Navy's  un- 
lawful interference  with  American  fish- 
in«:  boats  7  miles  off.shore. 

The  Ecuadorans,  of  course,  claim  ju- 
risdiction 200  miles  offshore  and  have 
orced  U.S.  fishing  boats  to  pay  tribute 
or  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  interna- 
tional waters.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
American  fishennen  concerned  have  re- 
belled at  this  form  of  piracy  on  the  high 

thP/  ^^-  <^o^'P»T>ment  at  one  time  paid 
the  fines  of  American  fishermen.  I  do 
not  know  if  they  still  do  or  not.  but  I 

S5  T  °"''  ^^^^^  Department  has 
abandoned  ransoming  our  fi.sh  boats. 
°^^^Jj^j"^ment  should  never  have  paid 

A^I.-  ^^^^'^^'  "le  fishing  industiT  of 

atS'nn'^°"«'^  .^"^^  ^  P^^^^y  that  an 
«Srp   1    °"^  fisherman  by  anyone,  any- 

laZ:^  k"  ^^^^'^  °"  a"'  and  the  Na- 
uonal  Fishermen  and  Wives.  Inc.  is  the 
dea^  organization  to  take  up  this  fight 
U  mlT.l^"'^^'""  California  fisherSien 

^n  who  needs  protection  next.  So  let 
^^»ose  whose  livelihood  comes  from  the 


sea  whether  It  be  New  England,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  in  the  Pacific  Ocean— 
wherever  it  is— band  together  and  de- 
mand protection  for  each  segment  of 
their  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  the  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  of  coastal  States  to  join 
in  requesting  our  State  Department  to 
do  something  other  than  cooperate  in 
some  craven  scheme  to  buy  off  another 
Nation's  illegal  actions  against  our  fish- 
ing fleet. 

On  April  9.  1963.  the  A.ssooiation  of 
Wives  of  Commercial  Fishermen  in 
Seattle  was  formed.  When  their  hus- 
bands are  away  at  sea.  the  women  will 
nght  discrimination  and  unjustified  ac- 
tions detrimental  to  the  indu.stry. 

I  hope  these  wives  and  their  new  or- 
ganization will  take  immediate  steps  to 
help  their  California  brothers.  A  united 
fight  to  obtain  State  Department  protec- 
tion for  America's  fishermen  is  certainly 
needed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  writing  to 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Alexis  John- 
son expressing  my  views  and  asking  to 
be  kept  fully  advised  as  to  this  inter- 
national blackmail  scheme  against 
Amencan  citizens. 
The  following  is  the  text  of  this  letter: 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Represei*tatives 
Wa.shington,  D.C..  May  27,  1963 
Hon.  Alexis  Johnson. 

Assuitant  Secretary  of  State.  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Sir:  With  great  concern  I  read  the 
May  26  news  dispatch  describing  an  incident 
of  two  San  Diego  tuna  fishing  boats  ielng 
held  at  gunpoint  by  the  Ecuadoran  Navy 
for  operating  7  miles  oflf  its  coast 

Kindly  keep  me  fully  Informed  as  to  what 
ac  ion  the  US.  Department  of  State  takes 
with  regard  to  this  situation 

noJf.^r'^^^f-  ^  ^'"^  ^°  strongly  protest  any 
policy  acquiescence  by  our  Government  in 
regard  to  Ecuadoran  claims  of  a  200-mile 
territorial  sea.  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
stand  on  oiir  rights  unless  the  3  mile  limit 
is  changed  by  International  convention 

Our  fishing  industry  is  entitled  to  protec- 
tion and  every  man  who  earns  his  livelihood 
from  the  sea  has  a  constitutional  right  to 
and  fMn  ?  °°^'^^^°^^«t  to  punish  piracies 
and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas  and 
offenses  against  the  law  of  nations 
Respectfully  yours. 

Thomas  M.  Pelly. 
Representative  in  Congress. 
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On  rollcall  No.  46  on  May  14.  1963,  on 
House  biU  5517.  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  1963,  motion  ordering 
previous  question  on  amendment  to  the 
Senate  Philippine  war  claims  rider  I 
would  have  voted  "No." 

On  rollcall  No.  48  on  May  14.  1963  on 
House  Resolution  340, 1  would  have  voted 
"No." 


Do  We  Now  Have  a  Duplicate  Syatem  of 
Government? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


of 


HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  27,   1963 

.  ?J'\v,^^^"^^^°^-  Mr.  Speaker, 
vnth  the  broad  expansion  of  Federal 
power  we  are  now  experiencing  the  role 
of  the  States  in  our  system  is  rapidly 
changing.  In  widening  areas  of  govern- 
mental activity,  the  States  are  finding 
their  own  choices  of  action  restricted  bv 
Federal  law. 

The  doctrine  of  supremacy  of  Federal 
aw  was  not  destructive  of  our  States  so 
ong  as  the  area  of  Federal  activity  was 
limited  to  those  powers  enumerated  in 
the  Constitution.  Recent  constitutional 
interpretations  have  so  broadened  the 
scope  of  Federal  power  as  to  raise  this 
question:  Has  our  dual  system  of  govern- 
ment become  a  duplicate  system' 

On  May  23,  I  addressed  a  radio  audi- 
ence broadcast  from  Detroit  on  that 
question  as  follows: 


Vote  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27,  1963 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  May  14,  1963,  I  was  at  Cape 
Canaveral  on  my  duties  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee. 

On  rollcall  No.  45  on  May  14,  1963.  on 
House  bill  5517.  supplemental  appropria- 
tion biU  for  fiscal  1963.  motion  to  adopt 
the  conference  report.  I  would  have  voted 
No. 


In  this  country,  we  have  a  dual  system  of 
government.  There  are  two  governments 
serving  each  of  us.  On  the  one  hand  the 
government  of  our  State-on  the  other  hand 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

In  the  beginning,  these  governments  were 
not  intended  to  duplicate  each  other  The 
great  residue  of  governmental  power  was  in- 
tended to  remain  with  the  State 

Jhe  Government  of  the  United  States  was 
ntended  t<)  exercise  Jurisdiction  over  rela- 
tions with  foreign  governments  and  to  con- 

I'.t  ,  uT^^^u*:  ^°^^^  *°  ^  '"y  "'^I'^d  list  of 
activities  which  were  enumerated  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States 
t.o?,'"'"',^  l!!^  ^'■^^  century  and  a  half  of  our 
TTnVf^  «5t  '^'"^'  ^^^  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  a  government  far  awav 
Most  of  the  law  which  affected  the  ordinary 
citizen  was  enacted  by  his  State,  and  it  was 
the  State  government,  rather  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  with  which  he  dealt  so 
there  was  no  duplication  of  governmental 
service. 

Today,   however,    all    that    seems    to   have 

t'^hf  rf  ?;  /^''^^  1^  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  which  originally  were  in- 
tended to  restrict  the  Federal  power  have 
In  this  generation,  been  reinterpreted  In 
ways  which  appear  to  vest  power  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  rather  than  deny  that 
power.  The  result  is  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  enacting  laws  covering 
every  facet  of  social,  political  and  economic 

In  the  assumption  that  it  has  a  complete 
legislative  authority,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  acting  like  a  State  legisla- 
ture—and the  role  of  the  States  in  our  sys- 
tem is  being  rapidly  reduced 

If  the  people  of  the  States  desire  to  retain 
and  preserve  an  effective  role  for  the  States 
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In  our  syBtem.  they  must  vtthout  delay  reas- 
sert the  power  of  8t«t«  government  in  lis 
proper  function. 

If  the  present  trend  continues,  the  States 
will  soon  And  themselTes  without  power  to 
make  final  decision  tn  any  Issue. 

When  the  Congress  enacts  a  law,  that  law 
takes  precedence  over  the  law  of  the  State 
If  the  two  laws  conflict.  As  the  scope  of 
Federal  control  broadens  and  extends  over 
matters  traditionally  left  to  the  States,  the 
States  find  their  own  areas  of  activity  nar- 
rowed and  restricted.  More  frequently  a 
State  finds  that  It  cannot  solve  a  problem  as 
It  would  choose,  but  must  conform  with 
Federal  law. 

Relatively  few  people  are  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  Federal  control  is  reach- 
ing Into  every  decision  of  State  government. 
The  State  cannot  exercise  Its  own  will. 
More  and  more.  Its  activity  la  being  directed 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

Certainly,  tnis  Is  not  what  was  originally 
Intended  In  our  governmental  system.  If  the 
people  of  this  generation  want  to  reduce  the 
States  to  practical  nonentities,  that  Is,  of 
course,  theU:  privilege.  But  they  should  be 
aware  that  these  basic  changes  In  the  fabric 
of  our  systeis  are  being  made  and  the  t>aslc 
question  should  be  debated  so  that  they  will 
know  what  they  axe  losing. 

This  revolutionary  change  In  the  place  of 
the  States  In  our  governmental  systepi  re- 
sults not  only  from  the  Intrusion  of  superior 
Federal  power  Into  those  matters  of  concern 
traditionally  supposed  to  be  vested  In  the 
States,  but  there  Is  also  an  attack  to  under- 
mine the  control  which  the  State  has  always 
had  over  Its  own  political  subdivisions. 

Since  World  War  II.  Federal  pro-ams  have 
been  devised  which  deal  directly  between  the 
Federal  Oovernment  and  the  cities  and  vil- 
lages within  a  State.  The  State  govern- 
ment la  bypassed  In  the  program  so  that  the 
cities  deal  dlr«ctly  with  Federal  agencies — 
and  a  certain  uniformity  of  urban  activity 
throughout  the  country  is  achieved,  with 
the  States  which  created  those  municipalities 
simply  standing  by  on  the  sidelines. 

The  device  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  one 
State  or  municipal  activity  after  another  has 
proved  a  very  effective  weapon  In  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  engaged  In  centralizing  oxir 
governmental  system. 

When  Federal  money  Is  used  In  a  program, 
then,  of  course,  that  program  must  conform 
to  Federal  standards.  And  Federal  control 
always  follows  Federal  grants-in-aid. 

Sometimes  these  controls  are  not  unrea- 
sonable or  objectionable  In  any  way — ex- 
cept that  they  do.  in  every  case,  transfer  the 
power  of  decision  out  of  the  local  or  State 
level  of  government  Into  the  Federal  system. 
Before  coming  to  Congress  I  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  our  State  legislature 
As  a  State  legislator,  I  was  concerned  with 
problems  of  education,  labor,  the  regulation 
of  trades  and  business,  conservation,  agri- 
culture, law  enforcement,  public  health, 
mental  health,  social  welfare,  civil  rights. 
and  the  problem  of  financing  those  activi- 
ties. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  find  I  am  en- 
gaged In  dealing  with  the  same  problems, 
in  the  same  fields  of  activity.  I  say  truth- 
fully that  the  Congress  Is  occupying  Its  time 
on  matters  which  used  to  be  left  to  the 
States  In  fact,  the  Congress  Is  making  de- 
cisions In  some  Instances  which  used  to  be 
left  to  city  councils.  In  addition,  we  are 
here  also  attempting  to  handle  problems  of 
traditional  and  undoubted  national  concern 
as  well  as  problems  worldwide  In  scope. 

The  Congress  has  not  only  taken  power  of 
decisionmaking  from  the  States  and  vested 
It  In  the  Federal  departments — It  has  like- 
wise surrendered  over  to  the  executive  some 
of    Its  own   constitutional   powers 

This  process  of  delegation  of  congressional 
powers,  proliferated  throughout  the  govern- 
mental system,  together  with  the  onrush  of 
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power  from  the  States  to  the  central  gov- 
ernmsnt.  Is  greatly  changing  the  govern- 
mental system  which  was  our  national 
heritage. 


Washing^ton   Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27.  1963 

Mr.  ALGEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  newsletter  of  May 
25. 1963: 

It's  Yocr  Choici 

The  Individual  citizen's  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities are  being  overlooked  or  forgotten 
by  our  Federal  Government  leaders  at  this 
time.  The  radical-liberals  Including  the 
President,  his  advisers,  and  his  congresslonstl 
leaders  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  cata- 
clysmic results  In  the  destruction  of  our  free 
society.  Perhaps  It  Is  necessary  to  rememt)er 
or  restate  these  rights  and  responsibilities. 

The  Individual's  right  Is  self-determina- 
tion, through  free  choice,  free  will,  account- 
able to  his  Maker,  for  his  life  and  what  he 
does  with  It.  Oovernment  of.  by.  and  for 
people  Is  for  the  purpose  of  making  secure 
this  right  of  self-determination,  and  It  fol- 
lows that  the  BUI  of  Rights  recognizes  hu- 
man rights  and  the  E>eclaratlon  of  Independ- 
ence  proclaims  these  as  Ood-glven. 

Individual  responsibilities  are  quite  simply 
stated,  too.  The  Individual  Is  responsible  for 
providing  himself  and  his  family.  Beyond 
this,  he  Is  not  responsible  for  others  by  man- 
made  law.  It  Is  worth  remembering,  how- 
ever, that  man  is  charged  by  his  spiritual 
concepts — whether  he  be  Protestant.  Catho- 
lic, or  Jew  to  care  for  his  fellow  man,  but  as 
an  Individual.  Charity  Is  not  the  enforced 
distribution  of  money  and  property  by  Gov- 
ernment tax  backed  up  by  Jail  and  punish- 
ment. 

The  Federal  Ooverrunent  is  not  a  chari- 
table institution,  nor  Is  society  through  Oov- 
ernment. responsible  for  people's  welfare. 
Here  as  I  see  It  is  the  baste  fallacy  of  many 
who  Inject  Government  Into  charity.  Char- 
ity, caring  for  others.  Is  voluntary  and  an 
individual  responsibility,  and  Is  not  the  area 
for  Government.  Nor  Is  there  any  right  of 
the  Individual  to  be  cared  for  by  Government, 
as  today's  liberal-radicals  declare. 

That  Is  why  Government  cannot  constl- 
tutlonally  feed,  clothe,  house,  provide  Jobs, 
medical  care,  or  the  basic  necessities.  That 
Is  why  our  people  suffer  so  In  burdensome 
tax  and  regimentation  when  Government 
tries  to  provide  security  against  life's  haz- 
ards. Goverrunent.  in  assuming  as  Its  role 
the  need  for  providing  llf e  s  necessities 
through  tax  and  redistribution.  Is  destroy- 
ing capitalism  and  the  republican  form  of 
Government  at  the  same  time  It  undermines 
and  weakens  the  moral  fiber  of  our  people. 
Natural  Incentives  are  being  replaced  by 
Government  assurances  and  mandates,  but 
the  Government  has  nothing  until  It  takes 
away  from  people — and  It  taxes  always  with 
punishment  to  force  people  to  perform.  The 
President's  "Democratic  socialism'  as  spelled 
out  by  chief  architect  and  adviser  Schles- 
Inger  and  exemplified  by  J  F  K  legislation. 
Is  clear  now  for  all  to  see  So  before  they 
are  (tone  and  forgotten  I  wanted  to  remem- 
ber once  again  the  Individuals'  rights  and 
responsibilities  as  our  forefathers  and  their 
Constitution  saw  them. 

Communism,  socialism,  fascism,  or  other 
government-enforced  "Isms"  can  never  beat 


capitalism  with  its  private  and  free  societr 
for  the  simple  reason  that  every  person  win 
work  harder  for  self  and  loved  ones  than  f^ 
government — quite  elementary,  and  qxuts 
disregarded  by  both  President  Kennedy  and 
Mr  Khrushchev.  Interestingly  enough.  Both 
communism  and  the  New  Frontier's  big  Oov- 
ernment philosophy  are  based  on  disbelief 
and  lack  of  trust  In  people:  that  people 
cannot  be  trusted  to  run  their  own  lives- 
that  people  are  not  responsible  If  left  alone- 
that  self-determination  Is  wrong  and  must 
be  replaced  by  Government  order  backed  ud 
by  force.  '^ 

Today  In  the  United  States  we  see  the 
President  ready  to  use  Federal  troops  to  en- 
force Federal  law  as  he  interprets  It.  in 
Dallas  today  If  there  Is  an  example  of  segrega- 
tlon  In  housing.  FHA.  use  of  facilities.  pubUc 
or  private,  or  any  other  violation  of  Federal 
law  or  Constitution  as  determined  to  be  a 
violation  by  the  President,  he  then  could 
send  Federal  troops  to  enforce  the  law  as 
he  construes  It.  This  Is  the  Birmingham 
story  In  Its  larger  Implication.  This  con- 
cept bypasses  the  courts.  Federal  marshals 
State  sovereignty  and  law,  local  law  enforce- 
ment and  Individual  property  and  moral 
rights 

This  Nation  Is  entering  a  new  era,  but  la  « 
logical  progression  from  the  New  Deal  and 
Pair  Deal,  the  full  fiowerlng  of  the  liberals' 
free  hand  In  Congress  and  Oovernment 
since  the  1930'b.  Having  transferred  the 
pK>wer  from  Congress  to  the  Chief  Executive, 
via  the  Supreme  Court,  we  now  have  a  Presi- 
dent assuming  the  dictatorial  power  that  la 
his.  The  people  now  can  see  It.  If  they  will, 
and  agree  or  disagree  as  they  must.  America 
could  still  save  herself. 

rARMEaS  MADK  A  CHOICE 

In  spite  of  30  years  of  Federal  domination 
and  subsidy,  the  wheat  farmers  have  voted 
to  remain  free.  After  one  of  the  most  mas- 
sive propaganda  campaigns  (paid  for  by 
taxes)  ever  conducted  to  sell  the  farmers  on 
giving  up  a  free  agriculture  In  favor  of  tight 
Federal  controls  and  handouts,  the  Kennedy 
administration  was  soundly  beaten  in  the 
referendum  This  action  Is  a  direct  repudia- 
tion of  the  Kennedy-Freeman  planned  econ- 
omy theories.  It  Is  an  encouraging  sign 
that  American  farmers  are  ready  and  willing 
to  lead  the  way  back  to  the  sound  American 
principles  of  private  enterprise  upon  which 
the  strength  of  this  Nation  is  founded. 

ALCCa    RXMAKKS    IN    THX   HOUSE  THIS    WIEK  ON 
PKXTINENT   ISSITXS 

The  proposed  "hot  line"  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Kremlin  poses  serious  dan- 
gers. There  Is  grave  concern  among  many 
In  this  country  who  fear  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration may  b9  coming  to  secret  under- 
standing with  the  Soviets.  There  have  been 
many  developments  in  these  first  years  of 
the  Kennedy  administration  to  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  If  outright  promises  were  not 
made,  at  least  some  understandings  were 
reached  which  have  cost  the  United  States 
loss  of  prestige  and  have  strengthened  the 
Soviet  position  In  the  world.  Starting  Willi 
the  Berlin  wall— It  went  up  shortly  after 
the  first  Kennedy-Khrushchev  summit  meet- 
ing without  objection  by  the  President  We 
witnessed  the  buildup  of  Soviet  military 
strength  In  Cuba  and  after  token  removal  of 
missiles  and  troopa,  none  of  which  have  ac- 
tu.iUy  been  proved,  the  administration  an- 
nounced removal  of  our  bases  In  Greece  and 
Turkey  The  President  had  previously  denied 
that  any  such  move  was  contemplated  Just 
as  he  is  now  denying  any  Intention  to  give 
up  Guantanamo.  When  the  President  an- 
nounced our  intention  to  prevent  Cuban 
exiles  from  freeing  their  homeland,  he  was 
lauded  by  Castro  for  accepting  the  first  of 
the  Communist  demands.  Just  this  week, 
In  Moscow.  Khrushchev  reminds  the  world 
of  the  other  Communist  demands  upon  ths 
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United  States,  warning  that  we  must  accept 
them,  including  the  removal  of  our  base  at 
Guantanamo.  With  the  apparent  under- 
standings which  have  been  reached  as  a  part 
of  the  program  of  accommodation  without 
the  easy  access  of  communication,  I  dread  to 
think  what  could  happen  and  what  agree- 
ments could  be  reached  In  confidential  con- 
versations over  a  direct  line  between  the 
President  and  the  Soviet  dictator.  Because 
of  these  facts  I  believe  we  should  prevent  any 
hot  line  communications  between  Washing- 
ton and  Moscow. 

It  now  appears  the  administration  is  soft- 
ening up  the  country  for  an  agreement  with 
the  Kadar  government  of  Hungary.  Congress 
and  the  American  people  should  prevent  the 
President  from  taking  this  move  to  further 
accommodate  the  Soviet  Union.  Peace  can 
never  be  bought  at  the  expense  of  honor.  To 
r^ognlze  ll>e  Kadar  government  now  would 
be  an  act  of  extreme  dishonor. 


A  Noclear  Submarine  in  Honor  of  Haym 
Salomon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27.  1963 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bill  which  provides 
that  a  nuclear-powered  submarine  to  be 
constructed  at  Groton,  Conn.,  shall  be 
named  the  U.S.S.  Haym  Salomon.  This 
name  shall  be  given  to  the  first  such  sub- 
marine to  be  commissioned  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  after  enactment  of  my  bill. 

Haym  Salomon,  in  whose  honor  I  pro- 
pose the  submarine  be  named,  was  the 
well-known  financier  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  period  who  was  Imprisoned  by 
the  British  and  sentenced  to  death  for 
his  support  of  the  American  cause  for 
independence.  He  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing and,  despite  his  gravely  impaired 
health,  he  continued  to  support  the 
Revolutionary  cause  by  his  devoted  serv- 
ice and  the  sacrifice  of  his  personal  for- 
tune. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  our  nuclear- 
powered  submarines  named  after  heroes 
of  the  Revolutionary  and  p>ost-Revolu- 
tionary  period  in  our  history.  Among 
them  are:  George  Washington,  Ethan 
Allen,  Patrick  Heni-y,  Nathan  Hale, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Adams, 
James  Monroe,  Lafayette,  and  possibly 
others.  I  believe  that  Haym  Salomon, 
a  great  American  patriot,  should  be 
similarly  honored.  This  suggestion  came 
to  me  from  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  at 
Groton,  Conn.,  and  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  it. 

The  story  of  Haym  Salomon  is  a  very 
interesting  one.  There  is  a  whole  litera- 
ture about  hliii,  but  it  will  .suffice  to  re- 
late a  few  brief  facts  about  this  man 
taken  from  the  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography,  volume  XVI,  and  other 
sources. 

Haym  Salomon  is  described  as  a  mer- 
chant, a  banker,  and  a  Revolutionary 
financier.  He  was  born  In  1740  in  Lissa, 
Poland,  of  Portuguese  Jewish  ancestry. 
He  traveled  widely  and  was  proficient 
in  several  foreign  languages.    At  the  age 


of  32  he  had  come  to  England,  and  from 
there  proceeded  to  New  York  where  he 
established  himself  as  a  broker  and 
shippers'  agent.  Shortly  thereafter  he 
threw  In  his  lot  with  those  fighting  for 
the  cause  of  American  Independence. 

After  the  British  had  occupied  New 
York,  they  arrested  Salomon  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  1776.  and  incarcerated  him  as  a 
spy  for  the  Revolutionary  Forces.  They 
later  assigned  him  as  an  interpreter  for 
the  Hessian  General  Heistcr,  but  In  this 
capacity  Salomon  sought  to  Induce  some 
of  the  Hessian  soldiers  to  desert.  He  was 
later  paroled  and  resumed  his  business 
activities.  On  January  2,  1777,  he  mar- 
ried Rachel  Franks,  the  daughter  of  a 
prominent  Jewish  merchant,  Moses  B. 
Franks. 

In  August  1778.  Salomon  was  again  ar- 
rested by  the  British  and  charged  with 
being  an  accomplice  in  a  plot  to  destroy 
British  ships  and  warehouses  In  New 
York.  He  was  found  guilty  and  sen- 
tenced to  death,  but  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing. Two  weeks  later  he  arrived  In  Phila- 
delphia where  he  addressed  a  memorial 
to  the  Continental  Congress  setting  forth 
his  services  to  the  American  cause.  He 
then  established  himself  in  Philadelphia 
as  a  dealer  In  securities.  In  time  the 
business  prospered  and  Salomon  became 
the  leading  broker  in  the  city  and  one  of 
the  largest  depositors  in  the  Bank  of 
North  America. 

Among  those  who  sought  and  obtained 
financial  assistance  from  him  were  Rob- 
ert Morris,  the  Superintendent  of 
Finance;  General  Washington;  James 
Madison;  General  Mifiln;  General  Steu- 
ben; James  Monroe,  and  many  others. 
Upon  the  urgent  request  of  General 
Washington,  Salomon  helped  stave  oflf 
a  mutiny  In  the  Colonial  Army  by  rais- 
ing a  timely  loan.  He  similarly  helped 
finance  Lafayette's  army.  He  served  as 
paymaster-general  for  the  French  forces 
in  America,  and  also  was  named  as  sole 
broker  for  the  OfiBce  of  Finance  and  was 
successful  in  negotiating  loans  for  the 
Colonies  from  France  and  Holland. 

Original  checks  and  vouchers  pre- 
sented later  to  Congress  showed  that  at 
the  time  of  his  death  on  January  8,  1785. 
at  the  age  of  45,  he  was  owed  nearly 
$700,000  by  the  U.S.  Government  which 
he  advanced  over  the  years  for  various 
purposes.  The  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography  states  as  follows  about  Haym 
Salomon's  financial  assistance  to  the 
Government: 

Tliese  liberal  advances  in  specie  and 
equally  liberal  investments  in  Revolutionary 
paper  furnish  a  singularly  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  unselfish  devotion  to  the  American 
cause,  particularly  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  family  was  left  practically  penniless 
at  his  death. 

Salomon  suffered  heavy  financial 
reverses  after  the  Revolutionary  War. 
His  sudden  death  in  1785  was  attributed 
to  worries  over  his  financial  losses  and  to 
the  impairment  of  his  health  resulting 
from  his  imprisonment  by  the  British 
during  the  war.  He  left  a  wife  and  four 
young  children.  Despite  several  at- 
tempts to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the 
family  claim  against  the  Government, 
his  heirs  were  never  repaid  any  of  the 
funds  he  advanced.     One  of  his  sons. 


Haym  M.  Salomon,  served  as  captain  of 
the  1st  Infantry  Brigade,  U.S.  Army,  dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  different  would  have 
been  the  fate  and  destiny  of  this  Nation 
if  there  had  been  no  Haym  Salomon  to 
help  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  Wash- 
ington to  fight  the  war  for  our  independ- 
ence? Today,  in  the  perspective  of 
time,  it  is  all  history;  but  it  is  history 
which  we  should  not  forget.  One  way 
of  remembering  is  to  keep  the  memory 
of  these  patriots  of  yesterday  alive  in 
our  own  generation.  Nsiming  a  nuclear 
submarine  in  honor  of  Haym  Salomon 
would  be  a  tribute  to  a  great  patriot  who 
helped  forge  the  destiny  of  our  Nation 
nearly  two  centuries  ago.  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  support  my 
bUl. 


Louis  F.  Koenig:  Civic  Leader  and  Out- 
standing Pittsburgh  Business  Executive 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27,  1963 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  in  western  Pennsylvania  are 
proud  of  our  local  citizen,  Louis  F.  Koe- 
nig, chairman  of  the  board  of  Duquesne 
Brewing  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  his 
remarkable  business  career  spanning  six 
decades — a  career  that  set  a  rare  and 
outstanding  example.  In  Louis  F.  Koenig 
were  combined  the  sterling  qualities  of 
character  that  made  him  a  man  emi- 
nently successful  in  the  business  world, 
and  a  tireless  worker  for  far-reaching 
Improvements  in  his  community. 

When  we  consider  the  scope  of  the  role 
that  Lou  Koenig  played  in  Duquesne 
Brewing  Co.'s  rise  to  a  position  of  lead- 
ership in  the  brewing  Industry,  it  is  truly 
amazing  that  he  found  so  much  time  to 
devote  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  man. 
The  fine  modern  plant,  good  working 
conditions,  and  hundreds  of  loyal  em- 
ployees and  their  families  attest  to  Lou 
Koenlg's  years  of  building,  years  of  lead- 
ership, and  years  of  service. 

He  began  in  1903  as  secretary  to  the 
secretary  of  Duquesne  Brewing  Co.  He 
w'orked  up  through  the  ranks  rapidly. 
His  first  high  administrative  position 
was  the  responsibility  as  vice  president 
in  charge  of  finance.  He  was  elected 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board  in 
1941.  He  resigned  as  president  in  1954 
but  retained  his  position  as  chairman 
of  the  board  until  his  untimely  demise, 
which  occurred  on  May  3.  1963. 

Throughout  this  busy  life.  Louis  F. 
Koenig  found  the  time  to  contribute  to 
the  community  where  Duquesne  Brew- 
ing Co.  still  makes  its  headquarters, 
Pittsburgh's  South  Side. 

During  the  1930's  he  was  a  director 
of  the  South  Side  Advancement  Associ- 
ation, a  volunteer  group  of  businessmen 
which  served  the  community  by  initiat- 
ing and  following  to  completion  a  vast 
series  of  valuable  public  improvement 
projects. 
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Lou  Koenig  also  realized  the  necessity 
for  improved  and  expanded  medical  care 
long  before  most  Americans  had  begun 
to  concern  themselves  with  the  increas- 
ing medical  needs  of  a  growing  popu- 
lace. In  1928.  he  became  a  director  of 
South  Side  Hospital,  a  position  of  serv- 
ice he  held  until  his  death.  He  also 
served  as  cochairman  of  the  hospital's 
building  campaign,  resulting  in  the  fine 
present  institution — the  South  Side 
Hospital. 

In  the  loss  of  Louis  P.  Koenitj,  Pitts- 
burgh's South  Side,  as  well  as  the  entire 
city,  lost  a  stanch  and  constructive  citi- 
zen who  cannot  be  replaced.  The  bene- 
fits to  human  existence  he  helped  create 
will  continue  to  flourish  and  remain  as 
perpetual  tribute  to  him. 

As  a  lifetime  friend  and  admirer  of 
Lou  Koenig.  as  well  as  the  Congressman 
representing  a  large  part  of  the  southern 
portions  of  Enttsburgh  and  Allegheny 
County.  I  am  calling  this  dedicated  life 
of  Lou  Koenig  and  his  fine  accomplish- 
ments to  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  as  a 
permanent  memorial. 


Maij  27 


David  Hall  Awarded  Handicapped  Amer- 
ican of  Hie  Year  Trophj  in  Washington 
Ceremoaj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

0»    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27.  1963 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  previously  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  a  most  remark- 
able and  outstanding  young  man  from 
my  district,  Mr.  E>avid  Hall,  of  Green 
Bay.  Wis^  who  was  named  Handicapped 
American  of  the  Year  by  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped. 

On  May  9,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tendmg  an  inspiring  ceremony  here  In 
Washington  during  which  Mr.  Hall  was 
presented  with  this  award.  Prom  a  tap>e 
recording  of  the  ceremony,  I  have  had 
written  transcripts  made  of  Mr.  Larry 
Le  Sueur's  tribute  to  David  Hall.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  speech,  and  Mr  Halls 
acceptance  remarks  and  I  would  like  to 
include  these  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

A    TaiBUTl    TO    COUXAGl    OF    OaVIO    HaIX 

(By  Larry  Le  Sueur) 

Mr  President,  David.  Mr  Freeman,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  distinguished  guests. 
It's  en  honor  and  a  privilege  to  address  the 
members  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped.  Ifs  a  very 
great  honor  to  talk  to  people  who  are  de- 
voting themselves  to  benefiting  those  who  are 
less  fortunate  than  themselves.  And  it  Is  a 
very  great  privilege  for  one  who  has  been  a 
war  correspondent  and  then  a  peace  cor- 
respondent, and  now  a  member  of  the  US. 
Information  Agency  to  address  such  people 
as  General  Maas.  who  has  done  so  much  In 
the  defense  of  this  country. 

There  are  still  things  confronting  this 
country  which  m&ke  us  look  to  our  defen-^es. 
of  course.    But  I  think  there  are  other  things 


that  our  opposition  may  not  try  again,  and 
I  am  reminded  of  a  man  I  heard  about  this 
very  week,  who  presented  himself,  of  all 
things,  to  a  theatrical  agent  and  said.  '"Sir. 
I  have  a  great  act.  I  wish  you'd  put  me  on." 
TTie  theatrical  agent  said.  "Well,  what  Is 
It?"  He  said.  "Well.  I  can  go  to  the  top  of 
the  Washington  Monument  and  I  can  Jump 
off  and  land  in  a  small  bucket  of  sand.'  The 
theatrical  agent  said.  "If  you  can  do  that 
Just  once.  I'll  hire  you."  So  the  man  went 
down  to  the  Washington  Monument.  left  his 
biicket  of  sand  at  the  bottom  and  he  leaped 
otT  and  he  landed  right  In  the  bucket,  got 
out.  dusted  himself  ofT.  and  the  theatrical 
agent  was  dancing  with  Joy  and  he  said. 
'Do  you  know  what  Im  going  to  do  for  you? 
I  m  going  to  hire  you  at  HOC  a  week  for 
10  weeks."  Well  the  man  shook  his  head 
and  said.  "Gee.  I  don't  think  so"  He  said. 
"Well.  I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  going  to  do.  I'm 
going  to  double  that.  Ill  make  It  $200  a 
week  for  20  weeks  "  The  man  said.  •'!••• 
I  don't  think  so  "  He  said.  "Listen.  I'll  tell 
you  what  I'm  going  to  do  for  you.  I'm  going 
to  give  you  $1,000  a  week  and  a  year's  con- 
tract.' The  fellow  still  shook  his  head  and 
said.  "No.  I  don't  think  so."  The  agent  said. 
"I  don't  understand  you.  What  do  you  want? 
I  have  never  given  anybody  a  year's  contract 
before."  So.  the  man  looked  at  him  and  said, 
"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  I  Just  don't  think 
I  want  to  try  that  a«aln" 

Well.  I  hope  tliafs  the  way  our  potential 
enemies  may  feel.  I  know  I  would  If  I  were 
In  their  situation. 

But  you  know  that  it's  sometimes  the  way 
In  life  that  things  that  we  wish  to  avoid 
most  Just  happen  to  us.  unfortunately. 
Now.  what  happened  to  David  Hall  could 
happen  to  any  of  us.  or  to  any  of  our 
children.  Dnvld  was  a  robust,  carefree.  19- 
year-old  He  crammed  every  moment  of  his 
life  into  a  whirlwind  of  activity.  He  played 
tennis,  he  skied,  he  worked  summers  on  the 
railroad.     He  was  a  typical  teenager. 

Then  one  beautiful  morning  in  July  1955. 
he  got  up  early  in  his  home  In  Oreen  Bay, 
Wis  .  to  Join  a  friend  on  a  vacation  trip  to 
northern  Michigan.  They  were  young  men 
— so  of  course  they  traveled  fast.  And  then 
It  happened.  Their  car  brushed  another 
vehicle,  and  EJavld  Hall  hurtled  from  the 
open  convertible,  and  came  to  rest  by  the 
roadside — his  neck  broken;  his  body,  of 
course,  paralyzed.  David's  whole  way  of  life 
had  come  to  an  end. 

What  would  you  have  done  In  that  situa- 
tion? What  would  I  have  done?  Given  up, 
perhaps?  Submerged  ourselves  In  a  life  of 
endless  self-pity? 

Or  would  we  have  managed  to  find  within 
ourselves  some  of  the  spirit — some  of  the 
heart— that  has  brought  David  Hall  back  to 
thl.-^  rough,  tough  work-a-day-world.  to  be- 
come a  man  and  a  self-supporting  citizen, 
dedicated  to  the  task  of  helping  others. 

David  Hall's  story  Is  a  story  of  challenge 
and  response,  a  story  of  courage  that 
matches  those  of  more  famous  men — of 
FYanklln  D  Roosevelt,  who  fought  his  way 
back  from  crippling  polio — or  that  of  out 
own  John  F  Kennedy,  who  overcame  a  crip- 
pling back  Injury  to  rise  to  the  Presidency 
of  this  great  Nation  It  1>  the  story  of  the 
Helen  Kellers  and  the  Beethoven*  and  the 
blind  Miltons- — of  all  those  men  and  women 
throughout  the  ages — the  famous  and  the 
less  well  Known — who.  by  rising  al>ove  severe 
physiciil  handicaps,  achieved  true  greatness. 
At  first  David  was  totaly  paralyzed  from 
his  neck  down,  so  he  began  that  long  tough 
battle  to  regain  some  use  of  his  body,  and 
after  more  than  2  years — and  after  some  800 
pain-racked  day*— <if  physical  therapy  treat- 
nients.  and  four  operations  on  his  hands,  he 
came  home  to  Green  Bay  a  winner.  But  It 
was  only  a  partial  victory  of  course  He 
could  move  his  arms,  his  hands,  and  his 
shoulders — but  of  course  David  would  never 
walk  again. 


It  was  easy  for  him  to  feel  sorry  for  hin„ 
self     But  David  Hall  quietly  assessed  hi.     ' 
malnlng  abilities.     He  had  lost  the  use  of  h^" 
legs— but  his  mind  was  as  keen  as  ever     hT 
hands   had   lost  much   of  their  power— .bt 
his  voice  was  strong  and  clear,  and  he  m^, 
have   lost   the   boundless   energy   of  a   teen 
ager— but  he  had  gained  the  mature  uM-r 
standing  of  a  man.     He  realized  that  he  had 
everything  he  needed  to  work  for  a  living-, 
and   to  do  his  bit  for  humanity. 

lU  tell  you  the  story  of  how  David  Hall 
found   his  new  mission  in  life. 

During  his  long  months  in  hospltaU  one 
thought  had  obsessed  this  young  man  He 
had  become  profoundly  aware  of  a  statistic 
"Every  22  seconds."  he  remembered  read- 
ing, "someone  like  me  smashes  up  on  th» 
hl>j;hway." 

And  as  he  watched  the  seconds  tick  by 
on  his  bedside  clock,  Etevld  imagined  flrjt 
one  and  then  another  tragedy— three  a  min- 
ute— 180  In  an  hour.  Whenever  he  heard 
the  sound  of  ambulance  sirens,  he  thought 
"What  wouldn't  those  people  give  for  the 
chance  to  relive  the  moment  that  changed 
their  lives?  If  they  only  had  another 
chance." 

And  then  the  Idea  came  to  him.  And 
after  all  most  of  the  great  things  in  ntt 
start  as  an  Idea,  don't  they?  "What  If 
I  were  to  tell  the  story  of  my  experience  to 
others — not  for  sympathy  but  as  a  warn- 
ing—as  a  reminder.  Perhaps  It  would  slow 
the  ticking  of  that  clock — perhaps  it  would 
still  the  angry  wall  of  some  of  those  sirens." 

And.  thxis  was  born  what  we  call  'The 
David  Hall  Story" — the  dramatic  recounting 
of  his  accident.  Now  David  really  had  some- 
thing to  live  for — a  mission  In  life  to  help 
save  other  lives. 

As  a  caxefree.  able-bodied  teenager — David 
had  not  been  interested  very  much  In  act- 
ing or  orating  But  Just  2  years  ago  David 
took  the  stage  for  the  first  time — to  tell 
his  friends  his  story  In  Green  Bay.  Wis., 
and  since  then,  he's  done  80  repeat  per- 
formances— making  his  simple  plea  to  men, 
woman,  and  teenagers  throughout  Wiscon- 
sin and  Michigan.  More  than  50.000  people 
have  heard  him  relate  his  story  In  person— 
and  many  more  have  heard  him  of  course 
over  radio  and  television — and  sometlnoes 
they've  heard  of  David  Hall's  experience  in  i 
most  Important  place — behind  the  wheels  of 
their  cars — perhaps  it  has  slowed  the  tick- 
ing of  that  clock. 

But  David  Hall's  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  his  fellowmen  Is  not  limited  to  his  story 
David  works  He  is  a  supervisor  In  what 
Is  called  a  sheltered  workshop — where  men 
and  women  with  physical  handicaps  or  men- 
tal Impairments  learn  some  kind  of  a  useful 
trade.  His  own  achievements  In  overcoming 
his  severe  disability — and  his  cheerful  man- 
ner—are an  Inspiration  to  those  he  Is  leading 
back  to  self-sufficiency,  and  that  Is  the  great- 
est boon,  we  all  realize,  that  a  person  can 
enjoy.  The  enthusiasm  of  this  disabled 
young  man  Is  a  dally  reminder  to  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  employers  that  In  General 
Maas'  own  words  "It's  a  mans  ability— not 
his  disability — that  counts  on  the  Job." 

Because  David  Hall  refused  to  give  up.  be- 
cause he  refused  to  wall  in  self-pity,  he  ha* 
helped  to  save  some  lives  and  he  has  helped 
make  a  better  life  for  others.  The  task  which 
he  has  undertaken  Is  a  very  Important  one — 
with  efTccls  that  may  be  felt  far  In  the 
future 

We  will  never  know,  of  course,  how  many 
accidents  David  Hall  has  prevented  or  how 
many  Uvea  David  Hall  has  saved.  But  hU 
community  and  his  State  have  already  felt 
the  Impact  of  his  one-man  war  against  the 
Nation's  No.  1  dlsabler.  maiming  on  the 
highway  And  David  Hall  has  Just  begun 
to  fight  for  others  And  that's  why  we  today 
pay  tribute  to  a  young  man  of  courage — to 
David  L  Hall  of  Oreen  Bay,  Wis.,  the 
"Handicapped  American  of  the  Year." 
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RiMAaxs  or  Pkesidewt  Kennedy  Betore  An- 
nual Meettno  or  President's  CoMMrrrEi 

ON  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  Gleason,  General  Maas.  Mr.  Hall.  Mr. 
fay,  Mr,  Macy,  Mr.  Freeman,  dlsUngulshed 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  very  great  appreciation  to  all  of 
you  who  work  In  this  most  Important  and 
deserving  field,  the  employers,  the  members 
of  the  Federal  Government  who  have  con- 
cerned  themselves  with  this  problem.  Mr. 
Gleason,  Mr.  Macy.  the  Armed  Forces,  the 
AFL-CIO.  Mr.  Freeman,  who  h.is  worked  very 
tirelessly  In  this  matter,  members  of  the 
President's  Committee  who  devoted  a  good 
deal  of  their  time,  and  also  to  all  those  across 
the  country. 
One  of  the  Impressive  things  that  I  have 

seen  as  I  have  traveled  across  the  country 

I  remember  going  into  the  MacDonald  Avia- 
tion Co.  In  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  which  has  been 
one  of  our  most  progressive  employers  In 
hiring  those  who  are  menUlIy  handicapped 
and  who  have  been  among  the  most  useful 
employees  of  the  company;  others  In  Long 
Island;  others  stretching  across  this  coun- 
try: employers  who  have  gone  to  great  pains 
to  bring  Into  their  estobllshments  disabled 
men  and  women  who  then  are  able  to  make 
a  living  not  because  of  the  support  of  others, 
but  by  their  own  efforts  which  have  contrib- 
uted to  their  rehabilitation,  and  to  orga- 
nized labor  In  this  country,  the  AFL-CIO, 
who  have  worked  with  the  unions,  encour- 
agmg  the  unions  to  bring  men  and  women 
in  to  make  it  easy  for  them  to  be  hired. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  work  which  comes  not 
from  the  U.>p  down,  but  from  the  Inside  out. 
We  are  hiring  today  at  the  White  House  a 
young  man  who  Is  handicapped,  to  work  on 
the  grounds  at  the  White  House,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  people  all  across  the  country 
in  the  next  year  will  make  a  special  effort 
to  bring  Into  their  lives  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, by  assisting,  by  hiring,  by  working 
with  men  and  women  who  are  handicapped, 
either  physiCiiUy  handicapped  or  mentally 
handicapped.  This  Is  an  area  in  which  in 
recent  months  and  years  we  have  made  a 
particular  effort.  We  are  making  a  particu- 
lar effort  in  the  National  Government  this 
year  to  bring  up  to  date  and  really  move 
ahead  In  the  whole  treatment  of  those  who 
are  menUilly  retarded  and  mentally  disabled, 
u  well  as  our  efforts  among  those  who  are 
physically  disabled. 

As  I  said  before.  I  see  no  reason  why  this 
Tery  rich  country  of  ours  should  have  3  out 
of  100  of  our  chUdren  menUlly  retarded, 
mentally  disabled,  while  Sweden,  which  Is 
cot  any  more  prosperous  than  we  are,  but  is 
more  concerned,  perhaps,  than  we  have  been. 
lias  only  1   out  of  100. 

So  this  effort  which  we  are  all  making  in 
the  Government,  in  the  cities,  In  the  States. 
In  the  employers.  In  the  unions,  this  great 
cooperative  effort  to  make  a  part  of  our 
community,  a  part  of  oiu-  country,  a  part  of 
our  lives  for  those  who  have  been  less  fortu- 
nate. Is  deserving  of  the  best  you  have. 

I  want  to  congratulate  all  of  you  for  doing 
something  about  It.  not  merely  talking  about 
H  All  the  problems  that  this  country  has 
could  be  solved  In  a  whole  variety  of  ways  If 
til  of  our  citizens  would  Just  pick  one  project 
and  give  their  time  to  it,  whether  It  Is  help- 
ing those  who  are  mentally  or  physically 
retarded,  whether  It  is  helping  young  boys 
and  girls  who  are  In  difficulty  with  the  law, 
whether  It  U  entertaining  foreign  students, 
whether  it  is  holding  out  a  hand  to  one 
group  or  another.  This  can  be  done  much 
better  by  our  citizens  than  by  the  National 
Government. 

I  want  to  express  my  commendation  to 
one  group  of  our  society  here  today  who  are 
doing  something  about  It  and  who  deserve 
the  appreciation  not  of  the  country,  because 
Uiey  deserve  that,  but  I  think  that  most  of 
all  they  get  the  satisfaction  Uiemselvea  of 
recognizing  that  the  obligations  of  cltlzen- 
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ship,  pride  in  their  country,  makes  them 
want  to  look  out  beyond  their  own  lives. 

So  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today.  I 
congratulate  you  all.  We  pay  a  special  trib- 
ute to  David  Hall.  I  can  Imagine  nothing 
mare  worthwhile  than  what  he  U  doing. 
I  have  some  personal  knowledge  of  what  has 
happened  to  people  in  automobile  accidents. 
If  they  would  have  some  recognition  of  how 
long  Is  the  difficulty,  the  time  they  saved, 
they  would  realize,  is  very  unimportant.  So 
that  we  are  glad  to  honor  him  and  we  admire 
him.  There  are  a  lot  of  acts  of  courage  which 
are  done  In  the  flash  of  the  moment,  but 
the  most  commendable  and  admirable  acts 
of  courage  are  those  which  go  on  day  in, 
day  out,  month  in,  month  out,  year  in.  and 
year  out.  He  has  shown  it.  many  of  you 
have  shown  It,  the  general  has  shown  It, 
and  I  am  glad  to  be  among  those  who  live  It. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Remarks  of  David  Hall,  of  Green  Bay.  Wis., 
THE  Handicapped  American  of  the  Year 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  President. 
Chairman  Maas,  Vice  Chairman  Freeman, 
distinguished  guests,  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men: First,  I  would  like  to  express  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  to  the  President's  Commit- 
tee for  this  award,  which  I  understand  was 
made  by  the  Sheltered  Workshop  of  the 
Curative  Workshop  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  by 
our  own  handicapped  people.  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  the  President's  Committee  De- 
partment of  Rehabilitation,  and  the  Green 
Bay  Workshop  in  its  rehabilitation  program 
for  providing  the  basic  facilities  and  the  op- 
portunities. I  think  when  talking  about 
the  handicapped,  we  can  use  a  well-known 
expression  which  Is.  the  handicapped  do  not 
ask  what  the  community  can  do  for  them, 
but  what,  If  given  the  opportunity  the 
handicapped  can  do  for  the  community 

I  sincerely  believe  that  if  given  the  op- 
portunity, the  handicapped  will  go  far  and 
succeed, 

I  would  like  to  extend  to  my  parents  my 
grateful  appreciation.  Believe,  me.  I  would 
not  be  here  today  If  it  were  not  for  their 
undersUnding  and  their  help.  I  woiUd  like 
to  simply  say  to  all  of  you  a  simple  thank 
you.  I  know  these  are  small  words,  but  1 
hope  you  understand  my  feeling  behind 
them. 

I  again  thank  you  very  much,  and  God 
bless  all  of  you. 


Malaise  on  the  Hill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  iLLmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  May  27,  1963 

Mi-.  ANDERSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  "Letter  to  tlie  Editor,"  one  of  our 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  MosHERl,  has  expressed  some 
cogent  and  well-rea.soned  opinions  on 
the  general  subject  of  the  present  "Con- 
gressional Slowdown."  I  commend  his 
thoughtful  observations  to,  I  hope,  an 
even  wider  audience. 

His  basic  premise,  if  I  understand  it 
correctly,  is  that  Congress  ought  to  re- 
capture its  initiative  to  legislate.  Tailor- 
made  bills  which  flow  in  never-ending 
profusion  from  the  other  end  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  are  often  consigned  to 
unmarked  graves  in  the  legislative 
graveyard.    This  is  true  in  part,  I  believe. 
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because  the  technicians  in  the  executive 
branch  are  insulated  to  a  considerable 
degree  from  the  flood  of  mail  and  visitors 
from  "back  home"  that  constitute  a  basic 
part  of  every  legislator's  daily  routine. 

Members  of  Congress  who  have  been 
sent  here  to  legislate  ought  to  take  the 
lead  in  reasserting  their  constitutional 
prerogative  to  do  just  that  very  thing. 
The  executive  branch  has  certainly  not 
suddenly  become  the  sole  repository  of 
creativity.  Congress  ought  to  give  top 
priority  to  the  task  of  originating  laws 
rather  than  merely  reviewing  the  pro- 
posals of  the  executive.  I  atrree  with 
Congressman  Moshct  that  the  results 
could  be  quite  dramatic. 

The  article  follows: 

Malaise  on  the  Hill 
This  letter  Is  prompted  by  your  May  19 
feature,  by  Richard  L.  Lyons,  concerning 
suggested  reforms  which  might  make  the 
US.  House  of  Representatives  a  more  effec- 
tive legislative  body. 

Most  critics  of  the  Congress  today  seem  to 
measure  Its  faults  only  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  House  fails  to  ajsprove  President 
Kennedys  legislative  proposals.  I  doubt 
that  Is  the  most  significant  measure,  but  let's 
accept  It  momentarily — for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment. 

Would  the  administration's  program  move 
much  faster  if  the  usually  suggested  re- 
forms— cut  the  Rules  Committee  power; 
modify  the  seniority  system;  limit  the  tenure 
and  power  of  committee  chairman — were 
now  In  effect?     I  doubt  It. 

I  suspect  a  major  reason  why  the  House 
hesitates  to  approve  the  President's  bills  is 
the  simple  fact  that  most  of  the  Democratic 
representatives — who  now  hold  control  of 
the  House  by  a  large  margin — simply  don't 
much  care. 

Does  their  apathy  toward  the  New  Frontier 
legislation  merely  reflect  public  apathy? 
Or  does  it  stem  in  part  from  the  deep  division 
within  their  own  ranks,  between  North  and 
South?  Those,  and  other  factors  are  part  of 
the  equation. 

But  I  suspect  a  more  fundamental  cause 
of  apathy  is  a  lack  of  feeling  among  Demo- 
cratic members  that  the  Administration's 
program  Is  also  their  program.  They  lack  a 
sense  of  authorship,  of  proprietary  Interest. 
and  therefore  they  show  no  enthusiastic  al- 
legiance to  It — no  sense  of  pride,  enthusiasm 
and  push. 

Is  that  not  because  it  is  the  executive 
branch  which  firmly  holds  the  initiative  lu 
legislative  matters?  Practically  all  the  im- 
portant proposals  given  serious  consideration 
are  written  In  or  near  the  White  House,  and 
then  are  handed  over  (handed  down?)  to  the 
Congress.  Congressional  sponsorship  is  only 
nominal. 

That  Is  a  perverted  relationship,  it  seems 
to  me. 

Perhaps  the  "reform"  most  needed  is  some 
sort  of  dramatic  act  of  independence  by  the 
House  (and  especially  by  the  majority  Mem- 
bers), some  rebellious,  inventive,  positive 
act  by  which  the  House  would  rekindle  its 
self-respect   and  self-assurance — its   virility. 

Tliat  act  would  require  majority  party 
leadership  with  the  courage  and  imagination 
to  Ignore  or  reject  the  White  House  programs 
and  say,  "No,  we've  got  some  ideas  of  our 
own." 

If  the  House  could  develop  fresh  ap- 
proaches to  the  Nation's  problems — in  con- 
trast to  the  Administration's  warmed  over 
New  Deal — then  there  might  quickly  develop 
enthusiastic,  prideful  support,  sense  of  ini- 
tiative and  participation,  and  legislative 
drive.  In  the  face  of  such  drive,  the  organi- 
zational hurdles  usually  blamed  for  con- 
gressional Inaction  would  quickly  be  sur- 
mounted. 
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la  not  action  the  best  cure  for  inaction? 
Nothing  succeeds  like  succesa.  and  all  that 
sort  or  thing.  I  suggest  an  Immediate  and 
important  opportunity  for  healthy  revolu- 
tion, an  act  of  Independence,  Is  In  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee — the  possibility  of 
some  original  tax-cut  legislation  quite  unlike 
the  Administration's  proposals. 

Genuine  "Made  on  Capitol  Hill"  programs, 
rather  than  those  stamped  all  over  with  the 
•■J,  P.  K."  brand,  might  be  voted  In  the  House 
with  a  whoop  and  holler — In  sharp  contrast 
with  today's  malaise  of  moans  and  sighs 
Charles  A.  MosHOt. 
Representative,  13th  District,  Ohio. 

Washington. 


What  the  United  States  Hat  Done  and 
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Mr.  CHELP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  granted  me.  I  wish  to  insert  into 
the  Record  the  text  of  an  address  pre- 
pared by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Waltm,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  of  the  Committee 
on  Judiciary,  on  which  I  have  the  hon- 
or to  serve.  The  address  was  delivered 
for  Mr.  Walter  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Philanthropic  Fund,  Ajnerican  Coun- 
cil of  Judaism,  by  one  of  Mr.  Walter  s 
closest  friends.  Judge  J  Cullen  Oaney  of 
the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Walter  s  address  is  as 
follows:  • 

What  the  United  States  Has  E>one  and  Is 
Doing  fob  Rxtcgexs 
(By  Hon    PiANCis  E.  Waltm) 
Mr    Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen.  It  is 
most  gratifying  for  me  to  be  able  to  respond 
to  the  invitation  of  your  distinguished  pres- 
ident, my  dear  friend.  Mr    Henry  S.   Moyer, 
and  present  to  this  gathering  not  a  speech. 
In   fact,    but    a   report   on   what   the   United 
States  has  done  for  refugees  since  that  prob- 
lem In  all  its  magnitude  and  perplexity  ap- 
peared before  us  in  the  aftermath  of  World 
War  II. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  for  me  to 
speak  on  this  subject  as  it  was  my  volun- 
tarily assumed  task  to  undertake  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  sponsor  and 
pilot  through  the  tortuoxis  legislative  route 
practically  all  of  the  legislation  under  which 
the  Unlt«<t  States  accepted  leadership  In 
finding  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

When  Mr.  Moyer  requested  that  I  speak  to 
you  and  outlined  to  me  the  scope  and  the 
framework  of  my  address.  I  realized  the  very 
Important  and  unique  approach  which  your 
organization  takes  to  the  refugee  problem 
and  to  the  whole  field  of  humanitarian  en- 
deavors. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that,  for  too 
long  now.  the  critics  of  Americas  immigra- 
tion policy  have  stressed  the  Inadequacy  of 
our  effort  rather  than  our  unprecedented 
achievements.  Never  in  history  has  a  na- 
tion done  more  than  the  United  States  for 
victims  of  war  and  oppression  However,  I 
feel  obliged  to  say,  the  American  Council 
for     Judaism     Philanthropic    Pund     Is     not 


among  those  who  stress  criticism,  or  who 
Improperly  suggest  a  lack  of  Interest  by  the 
United  States  in  assisting  the  refugees 

Mr  Moyer,  In  his  wisdom,  asked  me  for 
a  balance  sheet  of  our  great  achievements 
and  I  shall  submit  it  to  you  tonight.  It  is 
a  record  of  which  aU  Americans  may  be 
proud  It  is  the  product  of  their  own 
.sacrlflces  to  bring  It  Into  being 

the     AFTOIMATH     OF     WORLD     WAR     II 

When  the  victorious  armies  of  the  Allies 
In  World  War  II  broke  the  back  of  the  Nazi 
beast  and  occupied  the  heartland  of  Hitler's 
domain,  they  stepped  into  the  appalling, 
overwhelmingly  complex  situation  created  by 
the  uprooting  of  over  11  million  human 
beings  by  Hitlers  war  machine  and  the 
Communist  conquests   in   Eastern   Europe. 

It  was  my  painful  duty  and  unforgetubly 
tragic  experience  to  enter  with  our  soldiers 
the  gates  of  the  most  infamous  concentration 
camps  Just  liberated  by  our  military  might 
I  saw  the  ghastly  looking  Inmates  of  the 
camps  I  saw  the  people  who  miraculously 
escaped  the  gas  chambers,  and  I  saw  the 
emaciated  and  hungry  slave  laborers  It 
was  at  that  parUcuIar  moment  that  I  decided 
to  do  all  that  was  in  my  power  in  order  to 
assUt  these  people  on  their  return  voyage  to 
life. 

Fortunately,  there  were  people  in  the 
United  SUtes  who  had  shown  foresight  by 
establishing,  long  before  the  invasion  of  Ger- 
many, an  organization  designed  to  provide 
immediate  assistance — the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  RehabllltaUon  AdmlnlstraUon 
(UNRRA) ,  later  succeeded  by  another  agency 
planned  well  ahead  of  time,  the  Interna- 
tional Refugee  Organization   (IBO). 

The  monumental  task  of  assisting  the  mass 
of  humanity  to  be  fed.  clothed,  repatriated, 
or  integrated  In  the  economies  of  the  coun- 
tries of  asylum,  or  to  be  resettled  in  coun- 
tries which  offered  them  opportunities  to 
start  a  new  life,  fell  first  upon  the  Allied 
armies,  then  uptjn  UNRRA  and  then  upon 
the  IRO 

THE    UNITED    STATES    LED    THE    ETFORT 

The  United  States  assumed  leadership 
In  all  of  those  areas  of  activity  without  the 
slightest  delay. 

In  IMS  and  1946.  for  direct  feeding  of  dis- 
placed persons  by  the  U  S  Army  in  Europe, 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  IRO,  the  United 
States  spent  $200  million  In  the  same  pe- 
riod of  time  for  assistance  through  UNRRA 
we  spent  $29  million.  In  addition  to  that, 
for  resettlement  activity  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  IRO.  the  United  States  spent  an 
additional  $2  million  Thus,  even  before  the 
International  assistance  machinery  got 
started,  the  United  States  outlay  amounted 
to  $231  million. 

The  great  effort  undertaken  by  the  Inter- 
national Refugee  Organization  (IRO)  cost 
the  US  taxpayers  an  additional  sum  of  $237 
million  expended  in  the  years   1947  to  1952. 

THE    UNrrEO    STATES    OPENS    rTS    DOORS 

The  United  States  was  similarly  in  the  lead 
with  Its  initiative  to  offer  hospitality  to 
the  refugees  The  guns  were  hardly  silent 
when,  on  December  22,  1945,  President  Tru- 
man, awaiting  the  enactment  of  special  legis- 
lation, issued  a  directive  which  gave  prefer- 
ence to  displaced  persons  and  refugees 
within  the  framework  of  the  then  exUtlng 
immigration  laws  The  result  was  that 
42,000  refugees  entered  the  United  States 
under  this  directive  before  the  Congress 
finished  Its  work  on  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act  enacted  In  June  of  1948. 

When  we  succeeded  in  amending  and  ex- 
tending the  original  act.  In  1960.  the  doors 
of  the  United  States  were  Indeed  thrown 
wide  open  and  406.000  displaced  persons, 
refugees  and  expellees  found  new  homes  and 
a  new  life  In  our  country.  The  adminis- 
tration of   that  Uw  cost  the  United  Sute« 
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$19  million  between  1948  and  1952  wh#.n  .w 
principal  parts  of  both  special  laws  e:^ir^* 

ICEM   TAKES  OVER   FROM    IRO 

By  the  end  of  1951,  the  great  task  h.H 
however,  been  only  partially  completed  * 
realized  then  that  with  the  explraUn^ 
IRO.  which  was  scheduled  for  the  S  °' 
that  year,  the  problem  of  refugees  rea,H  °' 
an  addlUonal  effort  In  order  to  succttlZ^ 
resolve  their  resettlement,  rehabilitatl^.  I 
Integration  ""on.&nd 

At  our  Initiative  16  nations  conv.„-. 
In  Brussels  and  created  the  Intergovl^ 
mental  Committee  for  European  Min-au  " 
( ICEM) .  an  organization  which  is  still  «rt.!° 
continuing  IRO's  work  of  moving  refu^Il 
overseas  from  Europe  and  providing  reaettJ 
ment  and  employment  opportunities  f 
Kurope's  unemployed  work  force 

Since  the  erection  of  ICEM,  which  bv  no- 
has  moved  over  1,200,000  people,  who  otw 
wise  would  not  have  been  moved  the  VmrL^ 
States  has  contributed  $48  million  to  t^ 
part  of  the  operational  and  adminl8tr«tlor 
funds  which  financed  the  resettlement  rS 
over  half  a  million  refugees 

FECOING    THE    HUNCRT 

The  moving  of  refugees  to  new  places  n* 
abode  was  not  the  only  field  of  refugee  utin 
ance  in  which  this  country  engaged  In  th 
years  1950  to  1962,  under  the  refugee  feert^ 
program  authorized  by  the  Congress  theVS 
unilateral  action  cost  $120  million  Two 
simultaneously  operated  programs,  un^ 
ance  to  Korean  refugees  and  assistance  to 
refugees  from  Palestine,  cost  the  Diiit««i 
States  $.382  million,  of  which  $290  million 
went  for  US  conUlbution  to  the  assistanc, 
of  the  Palestine  refugees.  ^^ 

CONGRESS    OPENS    THE     DOORS    AGAIN 

The  Congress  was  not  inactive  while  Um 
last  of  the  statutorily  determined  number  of 
displaced  persons  were  still  landing  on  our 
shores. 

The  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953  wm  the 
third  of  the  series  of  legUlatlve  enactmenu 
under  which  the  doors  to  the  United  Stata 
were  kept  open.  As  a  result,  an  addlttonal 
190.000  refugees  entered  the  United  8ut« 
while  the  number  of  war  orphans  entertnf 
this  country  passed  the  6,000  mark. 

The  advent  of  the  emergency  caused  by 
the  mass  exodus  of  Hungarian  refugwi 
streaming  Into  Austria  and  YugoslavU  sftv 
the  brutal  crushing  of  the  Hungarian  up- 
rising in  1956  by  the  Soviet  panzer  fist  did 
not  catch  the  United  States  unprepared. 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  re- 
acted in  1962,  has  a  provision  stemming  from 
o\ir  past  experiences.  The  law  provides  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  our  country, 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  SUtes, 
with  a  permanent  instrumentality  permit- 
ting him  to  cope  with  emergencies  thit 
might  arise  In  these  troubled  times.  The 
•parole"  provision  of  the  so-called  Wslter- 
McCarran  Act  opened  the  door  to  38,000  Hun- 
garian refugees.  The  financing  of  the  pro- 
Kram  necesslUted  the  expenditure  of  933 
million 

This  was  In  addition  to  expenditures  ex- 
ceeding $57  million  incurred  by  the  Unlt*d 
States  in  operating  still  another  unllatenJ 
program  of  assistance  to  refugees  known  « 
the  US  Escapee  Program  (USEP).  Further 
In  addition  to  that,  we  spent  $11  million 
between  1959  and  1962  for  support  of  acUvl- 
lies  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commli- 
sioner  for  Refugees  and  $90  million  were 
spent  between  1954  and  1958,  for  asslsunce 
to  refvigees  from  North  Vietnam. 

At  the  present  time,  the  "parole"  provi- 
sion of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  serves  to  admit  a  number  of  Chine** 
refugees  from  Hong  Kong  who  have  cloae 
relatives  In  the  United  States.  In  May  oT 
19«2,  when  the  Infiux  of  Chinese  refugee! 
into  the  British  Crown  Colony  of  Hong 
Kong  suddenly  Increased,  President  Kennedy 
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Instructed  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
united  SUtes  to  resort  again  to  this  provl- 
g»on  of  the  law  and  to  admit  for  emergency 
reasons  a  then  undetermined  number  of 
Chinese  refugees.  We  know  now  that  ap- 
proximately 12,000  Chinese  refugees  will  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States  by  the  end  of 
tne  current  year  under  the  program  admin- 
istered Jointly  by  consular  officers  In  Hong 
Kong  and  the  Immigration  and  N.iturallza- 
Uon  Service.  This  proves  again  that  a  per- 
manent Instrumentality  for  taking  care  of 
unforeseen  refugee  situations  Is  available  to 
the  executive  branch  of  this  Government. 

RCrUCEES    ENTERING    UNDER    QUOTAS 

In  reviewing  the  numbers  illustrating  the 
jize  of  the  U.S.  special  immigration  pro- 
grams for  refugees,  one  must  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  refugees  also  entered  this 
country  under  the  permanent,  general  Im- 
migration law,  although  this  cla?^  of  Imml- 
pranU  does  not  necessarily  bear  the  label  of 
displaced  persons  and  refugees.  The  most 
reliable  figures  relative  to  this  category  indi- 
cate that  ck)6e  to  160,000  quota  immigrants 
would  be  classifiable  as  displaced  persons  or 
refugees. 

OJil    MILLION     REFUGEES     ADMITTED $1.3     BIL- 
LION   SPENT 

By  mld-1957,  the  last  beneficiaries  of  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953  found  safe  haven 
and  new  opportunities  amongst  us. 

The  Congress  decided  then  that  the  ex- 
piration of  the  1953  law  ought  not  to  fore- 
close the  opportunities  of  an  additional 
number  of  refugees  to  enter  this  country  so 
aa  to  fill  the  entire  allocation  provided  by 
the  1953  act.  A  new  law.  which  I  had  the 
privilege  of  sponsoring  Jointly  with  the  then 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, passed  In  September  of  1957.  It  au- 
thorized the  continuation  of  the  movement 
of  refugees  to  this  country  and  made  It 
possible  for  approximately  19,000  persons  to 
enter  the  United  States,  not  only  from 
Europe  but  also  from  the  general  area  of 
the  Middle  East,  where  persecution  on  re- 
ligious grounds  began  to  rear  its  ugly  head 
after  the  emergence  of  certain  new  states 
»nd  nations. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  statisticians  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  that 
the  total  number  of  refugees  who  entered 
tbe  United  States  under  permanent  and 
special  legL-'latlon  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  Is  very  near  the  1  million  mark, 
posflbly  exceeding  It  slightly.  With  addi- 
tional expenditures  for  the  assistance  to  the 
Algerian  refugees,  the  refugees  from  Cuba 
now  in  this  country,  and  assistance  to  refu- 
gees In  Laos,  the  total  amount  of  direct 
VS  financial  contributions  to  refugee  assist- 
ance programs  amounts  to — In  precise  fig- 
ures—« i  ,344 ,465 , 1 3 1 . 

It  Is  Important  to  keep  In  mind  th.it  this 
staggering  amount  of  money  represents  only 
and  exclusively  the  governmental  contri- 
butions, contributions  coming  directly  from 
the  American  taxpayers  via  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
It  does  not  include  1  cent  of  moneys  con- 
tributed through  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions or  private  citizens.  The  latter  amount 
defies  evaluation,  of  course. 

THE    PRESENT    SITUATION 

What  Is  the  present  situation? 

The  number  of  bona  fide  refugees  entering 
Western  Europe  has  been  reduced  to  a  mere 
trickle  Joint  efforts  undertaken  by  the 
community  of  nations  banded  together 
under  US.  leadership  in  ICEM  and  support- 
ing the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees,  stimulated  by  the  World 
Refugee  Year,  have  contributed  to  a  rapid 
liquidation  of  the  last  remaining  refugee 
camps. 

The  Improvement  of  the  economic  situ- 
ation in  Western  Europe  was  an  Important 
ractor  further  contributing  to  the  Integra- 
tion of  those  refugees  who  could  be  em- 
ployed In  the  countries  of  first  asylum 
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Joint  efforts  of  several  nations.  Including 
the  United  States,  have  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  welfare  institutions  giving 
care,  maintenance,  and  recreation  to  the  un- 
resettleable  hard  core  of  refugees,  to  the  aged 
sick,  blind,  or  crippled. 

For  the  refugees  who  succeeded  In  leaving 
behind  them  the  misery  and  oppression  of 
the  lands  under  Communist  rule,  the  United 
States  has  provided  legal  means  of  entering 
this  country  by  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  8e-648,  the  so-called  Pair  Share  Act, 
under  which  an  average  of  6,000  people  enter 
the  United  States  annually  since  June  1960. 
Under  the  same  law  victims  of  religious  per-^ 
secutlon  prevalent  In  certain  countries  of  the 
Middle  East  are  also  admitted  in  the  United 
States  as  refugees. 

Last  year.  In  June  1962,  with  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  ip  the  Congress,  I  succeeded 
In  obtaining  an  indefinite  extension  of  the 
Fair  Share  Act,  administered  himianely  and 
diligently  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service,  acting  through  Its  ofllcers  sta- 
tioned In  Western  Europe  as  well  as  In  coun- 
tries bordering  elsewhere  on  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Iron  Curtain. 

With  thu  law  on  our  statute  books  and 
with  the  permanent  authority  of  granting 
parole,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  Is  equipped  to  handle  the  present 
refugee  situation  and  to  face  any  unforeseen 
emergency.  It  is  my  firm  beUef  that  no 
large-scale  refugee  Immigration  programs 
are  necessary  at  this  time  and  It  Is  rather 
fortunate  that  this  finding  can  be  made  at  a 
time  when  the  domestic  unemployment  sit- 
uation in  the  United  States  does  not  warrant 
any  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  Xhe  pro- 
grams now  in  operation. 

This  is  precisely  why  I,  for  one,  do  not 
believe  that  anyone  advocating  the  admis- 
sion of  50,000  refugees  annually,  as  envisaged 
In  certain  legislative  proposals.  Is  acting  re- 
allstlcally,  sincerely,  and  In  good  faith.  We 
simply  could  not  find  refugees  In  that  niun- 
ber  even  If  we  were  to  Institute  a  special 
search  for  them  by  beating  the  bushes  In 
an  Internationally  organized  battue. 

As  long  as  the  generous  American  people 
are  satisfied  that  the  deserving  refugee  is 
now  adequately  assisted  In  finding  his  way 
to  freedom,  safety,  and  new  opportunities  in 
this  and  other  countries,  I  do  not  believe 
that  our  constituents  woiUd  authorize  us  to 
enact  that  tjT^e  of  a  legislation  which.  In 
all  frankness,  would  be  nothing  but  an  ex- 
ercise in  futihty. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  we  may  have  your 
wholehearted  support  when— never  closing 
our  eyes  and  hearts  to  human  misery — we 
continue  on  the  road  of  sound  humanltar- 
lanlsm.  keeping  the  best  Interest  of  our  be- 
loved country  first  and  foremost  In  our 
minds. 


Disabled  American  Veterans  Rehabilita- 
tion Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27,  1963 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  attention  has  recently  been  at- 
tracted to  the  unusual  record  of  effective 
rehabilitation  services  extended  to  Amer- 
ica's disabled  defenders  and  their  de- 
pendents, without  any  charge  to  them, 
by  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that  at  its 
national  convention  in  Atlantic  City  the 
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Disabled  American  Veterans  elected  one 
of  my  constituents,  Peter  L.  Dye,  as 
national  commander.  Mr.  Dye  is'  an 
assistant  attorney  general  for  the  State 
of  Colorado  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Murphy-Borelli  chapter  in  Denver.  He 
has  served  as  department  commander  of 
the  State  and  as  chapter  commander. 
He  has  been  a  junior  vice  commander  of 
the  national  organization  and  has  served 
on  its  national  finance  committee  prior 
to  becoming  national  commander. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  was 
formed  in  1920  and  chartered  by  a  spe- 
cial act  of  Congress  in  1932  under  the 
name  Disabled  American  Veterans.  The 
DAV  extends  freely  much  needed  person- 
alized services  of  innumerable  types  to 
thousands  of  distressed  disabled  veterans 
and  their  dependents  each  year.  This 
service  is  performed  by  the  organization 
through  its  nationwide  setup  of  fulltime 
national  service  ofiBcers. 

During  the  last  10  years  the  staff  of 
national  service  officers  have  reviewed 
2.407,720  claims  folders,  have  made 
1,025.090  appearances  before  Veterans' 
Administration  adjudication  bodies,  have 
obtained  670,172  favorable  decisions 
which  included  30.066  service  connec- 
tions, 164,250  compensation  increases 
and  180,040  pension  awards.  In  addi- 
tion, as  pointed  out  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  April  3,  1958,  by  the  Honor- 
able Lee  Metcalf,  of  Montana,  now  in 
the  U.S.  Senate: 

Thousands  of  claimants  have  been  given 
pertinent,  helpful  advice,  not  measurable  or 
recorded  In  the  monthly  reports  submitted 
by  each  national  service  officer  to  the  na- 
tional director. 

Veterans  benefits  are  not  automatically 
granted  but  the  veteran  must  file  his 
claim  for  consideration  by  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Rating  Boards.  As  stated 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  February 
21,  1958,  by  the  Honorable  Charles  E. 
Potter,  of  Michigan  : 

Governmental  benefits  for  handicapped  war 
veterans  are  not  automatically  awarded. 
More  claims  have  been  denied  than  granted 
by  the  U.S.  Veterans'  Administration.  Ex- 
pert advice  from  an  experienced  service  offi- 
cer, who  knows  what  Is  required,  under  many 
complicated  laws,  to  Justify  favorable  deci- 
sions by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  is 
sorely  needed  by  the  average  disabled  veteran 
as  to  his  claims  for  service  connection,  dis- 
ability compensation,  hospitalization,  medi- 
cal treatment,  prosthetic  appliances,  voca- 
tional training,  etc.  Scores  of  thousands  of 
dIsillusJoned  disabled  veterans  are  thus  as- 
sisted each  year  In  the  proper  preparation 
and  presenutlon  of  their  worthy  claims  for 
various  governmental  benefits  legally  avail- 
able under  only  certain  circimistances.  Be- 
cause it  must  act  as  Judge  and  Jury,  in  effect, 
in  deciding  whether  evidence  submitted  Is 
sufficient  proof  of  entitlement,  the  U.S.  Vet- 
erans" Administration  recognizes  that  the  ac- 
credited service  officers  of  service  organiza- 
tions can  and  do  thus  perform  a  very  valuable 
service  and  therefore  furnishes  office  space  to 
them  and  the  authority  to  look  through  offi- 
cial claims  folders. 

According  to  a  statement  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  January  1.  1961. 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Olin  E. 
Teague,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs: 

Each  day  thousands  of  veterans  with  tens 
of   thousands   of   questions   each    a    possible 
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claim  for  veterans  benefits  turn  to  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  service  officers  for 
advice  and  assistance.  If  it  were  not  for 
these  capable  and  experienced  men,  who  are 
themselves  all  disabled  veterans,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  would  be  forced  to 
provide  a  great  number  of  additional  per- 
sonnel to  deal  with  this  added  Influ.x  of 
dally  visitors  and,  of  course,  at  great  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  U  S    ta.xpayer 

Moreover  as  stated  in  the  official 
Record  for  April  27.  1959.  by  the  Rentle- 
man  from  Massachusetts.  Silvio  O 
Conte: 

Most  of  these  service  disabled  veterans 
have  probably  assumed  that  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  has  been  getting  some 
kind  of  financial  help  from  the  Government 
although  no  Federal  money  has  ever  been 
appropriated  to  the  DAV 

The  vital  importance  of  such  person- 
alized service  is  reflected  in  a  remark 
that  appears  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord back  on  July  17.  1941.  by  the  Hon- 
orable Homer  T.  Bone,  of  Washington 
who  said: 

Americans  who  help  to  provide  security 
for  Americas  disabled  defenders  thereby 
help    to   provide   security    for   America 

Former  Congre.ssman  Lawrence  Curtis 
of  Massachusetts,  who  himself  lost  a  leg 
during  World  War  I.  declared  that: 

Americans  who  are  grateful  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  Americas  disabled  defenders  of  parts 
of  their  bodies  or  their  health,  will  gener- 
ously support  the  vitally  important  service 
program  so  effectively  operated  by  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 

With  all  the  statement's  above  quoted  I 
heartily  agree.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
learn  that  since  its  formation  43  years 
ago  DAV.  notwithstanding  its  restrictive 
membership  requirements,  has  neverthe- 
less maintained  the  largest  staff  of  full- 
time  national  service  officers  of  any  of 
the  congressionally  chartered  organiza- 


tions.    Following  World  War  II  the  field 
staff  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
was    greatly    expanded.     With    the    co- 
operation of  the  Veterans    Administra- 
tion which  assisted  in  providing  a  2-year 
course  of  vocational  training,  some  400 
physically    disabled    veterans    of    World 
War  II  became  full-time  DAV  national 
service     officers      This     expansion     was 
financed  primarily  out  of  the  net  income 
derived  from  the  very  unique  idento-taij 
or  miniature  license  tag  project,  owned' 
and  operated  by  the  DAV  without  any 
promotional  fees  of  any  kind  beinR  paid 
to  anyone. 

I  was  astounded  to  learn  that  since 
1942  nearly  2  million  seLs  of  lost  keys 
have  been  returned  to  their  owners  be- 
cause of  the  attached  idento-tags  This 
was  without  regard  as  to  whether  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  had  ever  re- 
ceived any  donations  from  these  owners 
However,  there  have  been  an  increasing 
number  of  States  which  validate  their 
license  plates  for  more  than  1  year. 
This  has  resulted  in  diminishing  returns 
and  has  unfortunately  resulted  in  dimin- 
ished financial  reserves.  Nevertheless 
the  DAV  has  continued  its  determination 
to  provide  its  invaluable  service  in  all  of 
our  Nation  s  50  States. 

Other  sources  of  income  have  been 
developed  although  by  no  means  suffi- 
ciently fast.  Among  these  sources  are 
bequests  in  wills,  special  trust  aaiee- 
ments.  direct  donations  from  benefited 
veterans  and  their  dependents,  which 
incidentally  compri.se  only  a  smnll  per- 
centage, and  from  contributions  by  so- 
cially minded  Americans  as  to  which 
incidentally,  income  tax  deductions  are 
applicable  up  to  20  i>ercent  of  each  in- 
dividual donor's  annual  net  Income. 

An  increasing  number  of  corporations 
have  also  been  making  property  dona- 
tions to  the  Di.sablfd  American  Veterans 
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as  to  which  they  are  entitled  to  cl«.^ 
income  tax  deductions  up  to  5  percem 
of  their  respective  annual  adjusted  L?' 
incomes,  with  a  2-yBar  carrvove^  |S 
property  donations  have  included  om 
moded  or  unused  furniture,  equipmem 
machinery,     materials,     buildines     !  . 
land--based  on  their  market  value  If 
cording    to    authentic    apprai.sals    fn 
nished  throimh  the  DAV  without  cn.u    ' 
oblipation  for  the  cooperating  corSIrf 
tions— and    includini^    diverse    tvoe;    i 
surplus    inventories    at    their    current? 
listed  prices.     Such  disposable  prol"v 
donations    frequently    turn    out    la  Z 
financially    advanlayeous    for    the  m 
abled    American    Veterans.      Sometim^ 
increased  employment  opportunities  fS 
disabled  employables  result 

Income  tax  deductions  for  the  dona, 
niK  corporations  me  frequently  prefer 
able   as   compared    with    the   continual" 
payment  of  personal  and  or  real  esta^ 
taxes,  insurance  premiums    £;uard  fJf 
and  so  forth,  in  continuing  to  hold  suTh 
unused  properties.    Also  taken  into  con 
sideration   is  the  valuable  space  othPr 
wise  rentable  and  the  time  and  talent  of 
busy  officers  required  to  sell  his  di.spos 
able  properties  as  well  as  the  additional 
income   tax  that  might  thereby  be  en 
tailed.     Such  corporations,  thus  coooer- 
ating  with  the  Disabled  American  Vet 
erans  as   well   as  other  charitable  and 
educational  institutions  by  their  varied 
property  donations  deserve  the  gratitude 
of  all  concerned 

By  supporting  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  the.se  individuals  and  ro,-pora 
tions  support  one  of  the  great  benefits 
of  a  free  Nation  and  that  is  to  insure  iis 
Nation  s  defenders  a  life  of  security  and 
dignity  notwithstanding  disablement 
that  may  have  been  incurred  durin>'  the 
mortal  battles  fought  in  the  course  of 
preservation  of  our  free  institutions. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D  D    offered  the  following  prayer: 

Isaiah  40:  29:  He  gjveth  power  to  the 
faint  and  to  them  that  have  no  might 
He  increaseth  strength. 

Almighty  God.  we  are  praying  espe- 
cially for  our  Nations  chosen  leaders, 
who.  in  these  crucial  and  perilous  times! 
are  bearmg  tremendous  responsibilities. 
Bless  them  with  the  cardinal  virtues 
and  gifts  of  faith,  courage,  and  wisdom 
as  they  strive  to  make  a  worthy  con- 
tribution to  the  peace  of  the  world 

Create  in  us  the  spirit  of  the  PilKrim 
Fathers,  who  embarked  on  stoi-my  waters 
and  gave  us  the  rich  heritage  of  a  free- 
dom and  democracy  purchased  and  made 
sacred  by  their  struKgles  and  sacrifices. 

Grant  that  we  may  have  the  deep  feel- 
ings of  concern  and  compassion  for  all 
whose  every  day  is  beset  by  fearful  pre- 
monition and  whose  minds  and  hearts 
are  in  danger  of  being  broken  by  life's 
tragedies  and  tribulations. 
Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and 
a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  IS  requested: 

S  261  An  act  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  certain  lands  In  Harris  County.  Tex  to 
the  State  of  Tex»\s  or  the  county  of  Harris; 

S  572  An  act  to  amend  section  201(a)(3) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  (40  U  S  C.  48nai(3>),  and  for 
other  purp<T«e8: 

S  814  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended; 

S.  876  An  act  to  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  to  convev  certain  land 
m  Prince  Georges  County.  Md  to  the  Ameri- 
can National  Red  Cross; 

S  1576  An  act  to  provide  assistance  In 
combating  mental  retardation  through 
grants  for  construction  of  research  centers 
and  grants  for  facilities  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  assistance  In  Improving  mental 
health  through  grants  for  construction  and 


Initial  staffing  of  community  mental  health 
centers,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  Con  Re.s43.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  cople.  of 
part  1  and  part  2  of  the  1963  hearings  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on  th« 
Development,  Growth,  and  State  of  Uit 
Atomic  Energy  IndnKtr\    • 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  TREASURY 
AND  POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENTS 
THE  EXECUTIVE  OPT^CE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT,  AND  CERTAIN  INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCIES  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1964.  AND  PYm  OTHER 
PURPOSES 

Mr  GARY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  manai^ers 
on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se  have  until  mid- 
night tonight.  May  28,  1963.  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  the  bill  H  R  5366 
makiiiK  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
and  the  Post  Office  Departments,  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  aeencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964.  and  for  other  purposes 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


1963 

POULTRY  HEARINGS  BEFORE  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 
Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of   the  gentleman   from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.     Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  newly  created  Poultry 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  I  take  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing that  on  tomorrow  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  will  testi- 
fy at  the  first  meeting  of  this  newly  cre- 
ated  subcommittee   on    conditions    and 
problems  of  the  poultry  industry;  that  is 
tomorrow,  Wednesday.  May  29,  and  his 
testimony  is  expected  to  deal  specifically 
with  the  difficulty  of  delivering  poultry 
into  the  European  Common  Market  area. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  will  be  the 
only  witness  at  this  1-day  hearing,  and 
no  other  legislation  will  be  taken  up  at 
that  time.     The  hearing  will  open  at  10 
ajn.  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
room  1310,  New  Hou.se  Office  Building, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
I  would  like  to  extend  a  special  invita- 
tion to  all  Members  of  the  House,  par- 
ticularlj-'    those    Members    representing 
the     poultry-producing      districts     and 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Secretai-y  Freeman,  I 
think  will  have  some  important  infor- 
mation to  give  this  committee  and  the 
poultry  industry  tomorrow  on  the  eve  of 
the  beginning  of  further  negotiations 
with  the  ministers  of  the  European  Com- 
mon Market. 

The  loss  of  our  poultry  markets  in  the 
European  Common  Market  area  is  of 
vital  interest  to  the  poultry-  industry  of 
the  United  States.  I  think  that  many 
Members  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
will  want  to  be  on  hand  to  hear  what 
Secretary  Freeman  has  to  say  with  re- 
spect to  this  situation  and  our  country's 
policy  in  relation  thereto. 

Chairman  Harold  D,  Cooley  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  upon  an- 
nouncing the  creation  of  the  Poultry 
Subcommittee,  said: 
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The  poultry  Industry  has  become  so  Im- 
;x'rtaju  in  the  Nation's  economy  that  Its 
•  eirare  and  prosperity  should  have  the  un- 
divided attention  of  a  special  subcommittee 
Of  our  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Members  of  the  subcommittee  in  addi- 
tion to  Chairman  Hacan.  are  Representa- 
tives Thomas  G.  Abernethy,  of  Missis- 
sippi: Watkins  M,  Abbitt.  of  Virginia- 
Robert  L  Leggett.  of  California;  James 
H  Morrison,  of  Louisiana;  Paul  B 
Dacue,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Clifford  G  Mc- 
INTIRE.  of  Maine;  and  Catherine  May  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  request  and  especially 
invite  each  and  every  interested  Member 
01  the  House  to  be  there 


ARMENIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
Mr.  SISK.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectton 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the 
worlds  peoples  who  have  maintained 
their  faith,  integrity  of  culture  and  as- 
pirations, the  people  of  Armenia  most 
surely  deserve  first  rank.  Their  deter- 
mination to  survive  through  the  ages  in 
the  face  of  powerful  and  brutal  forces 
determined  upon  their  annihilation  is 
truly  remarkable. 

Today.  May  28.  1963,  is  the  45th  anni- 
versary of  one  of  the  outstanding  events 
in  the  long  fight  of  the  Armenian  people 
for  survival— it  is  Armenian  Independ- 
ence Day.  On  this  day  in  1918,  the  Ar- 
menian people  arose  out  of  five  centuries 
of  servitude,  oppression,  and  massacre, 
turned  upon  their  oppressors,  and  as  a 
friend  of  the  United  States  and  Its  allies 
in  Vl^orld  V/ar  I,  defeated  our  then 
enemy,  Turkey,  in  battle,  thus  creating 
the  Independent  Republic  of  Armenia. 

This  resolute  action  was  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
and  undoubtedly  saved  many  of  our  lives, 
for  the  Armenian  stand  barred  the  deter- 
mined   drive   of   Turco-German    forces 
bent  on  securing  the  oil  of  Baku  for  the 
Central  Powers  on  the  European  front, 
where  the  American   Armies   stood.     It 
also   established    a   democratic   govern- 
ment  allied    to    the   West,    which    was 
quickly  recognized  by  the  United  States. 
It  is  to  our  shame  that  in  1920  we  per- 
mitted this  fledging  friend,  surrounded 
by  enemies,  to  become  the  first  victim  of 
Soviet  military  aggression  in  the  pattern 
of  Communist  imperialism  which  subse- 
quently swallowed  other  nations  and  has 
led  to  most  of  our  troubles  today.    Per- 
haps a  resolute  stand  then,  as  we  later 
stood  In  Korea,  and  as  we  are  standing 
today  in  BerUn  and  in  Vietnam,  could 
have  discouraged  such  Communist  ag- 
gression and  would  have  been  decisive  in 
containing  communism  and  in  changing 
the  course  of  world  history. 

The  history  of  the  Armenian  people 
is  traced  back  seven  centuries  before 
Christ.  In  ancient  times  the  nation 
enjoyed  glorious  status  as  an  empire, 
but.  situated  at  the  crossroads  of  civiliza- 
tion, it  was  repeatedly  invaded  and  over- 
run by  the  mighty  forces  of  Rome  and 
Persia,  locked  in  death  struggles  for  su- 
premacy. Through  subsequent  centu- 
ries Armenia  alternated  between  periods 
of  national  unity  and  oppression  by 
Arab  or  Turkish  conquerors,  but  for  2  600 
years  has  preserved  its  faith,  its  ethnic 
integrity  and  its  deeply  rooted  aspira- 
tions for  statehood,  independence  and 
freedom. 

The  extreme  sufferings  of  the  Arme- 
nian people  under  brutal  determination 
to  destroy  them  are  without  parallel  in 
history.  Litorally  millions  were  killed 
in  repeated  massacres.  No  small  part  of 
the  motivation  for  these  efforts  to  anni- 
hilate the  Armenians  as  a  race  arose 
from  the  fact  that  they  constituted  an 
island  of  Christianity  in  a  hostile  sea 
of  Islamic  rulers.  Clinging  tonaciously 
to   their  faith   from   the  most  ancient 
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Christian  times,  the  Armenians  fought 
with  Christian  Europe  against  Islam 
through  the  Crusades.  Even  as  the  mar- 
tyrs. Armenians  have  chosen  to  die 
rather  than  to  renounce  their  spiritual 
principles. 

In  the  past  half  century,  half  the  Ar- 
menian nation  has  been  killed  in  mas- 
sacres, and  a  great  many  of  the  remain- 
ing people  have  escaped  with  their  lives 
only  through  flight,  tragic  migrations 
which  have  separated  families  and  left 
thousands  in  abject  poverty  and  suffer- 
ing, continued  persecution  in  unfriendly 
surroimdings.  Many  more  have  been 
swallowed  in  the  fake  Communist  "re- 
pubhc"  of  Armenia,  again  suffering  the 
persecution  of  atheist  masters  and  the 
oppression  of  Soviet  might.  The  tragedy 
of  these  vahant  people  continues. 

In  another  sense,  the  tragedy  of  Ar- 
menia has  enriched  the  world,  for  the 
dispersion  of  the  Armenian  people 
through  the  Western  nations  and,  nota- 
bly here  in  the  United  States,  has  added 
a  noble  and  steadfast  thread  of  culture  to 
the  fabric  of  our  national  life.  These  are 
fine,  hard-working,  patriotic,  and  loyal 
people  with  a  heritage  of  faith  and  en- 
durance, a  pattern  of  survival  we  need 
and  welcome.  Ironic  as  it  may  seem 
Armenia  has  given  the  world  a  heritage 
Its  motheriand  has  not  been  able  to 
realize  permanently. 

It  is  fitting,  I  think,  that  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Armenian  people 
for  I  represent  the  city  of  Fresno  and 
Fresno  County,  Calif.,  where  it  has  been 
our  great  good  fortune  to  have  many 
Armenians  settle,  and  where  they  and 
their  sons  and  daughters  into  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  contribute  to  our 
culture,  our  community  life  and  welfare 
and  our  rich  agricultural  economy  In 
speaking  to  you  today,  I  am  speaking 
also  to  them  and  to  their  kinsmen  and 
friends  scattered  through  our  country 
and  the  nations  of  the  world.  To  them 
on  behalf  of  my  community  and  Nation' 
I  want  to  express  our  gratitude. 

Let  us  then  pause  for  this  moment 
in  America's  affairs  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
noble  sister  people,  to  recognize  and 
commend  and  support  the  realization  of 
their  national  purposes,  to  commemorate 
Armenian  Independence  Day  and  to  ex- 
press a  welcome  and  a  "well  done"  to 
those  many  persons  of  Armenian  ances- 
try who  are  an  important  part  of  our 
own  national  life. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
day  which  commemorates  the  45th  anni- 
versary of  Armenian  independence  I 
want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  and  the 
freedom-loving  peoples  across  the  world 
m  paying  tribute  to  this  small  country  in 
the  far  southeast  corner  of  Eastern 
Europe, 

Fired  with  patriotism  like  only  people 
who  have  lost  their  liberty  can  be  the 
meager  Armenian  forces  fought  their 
w-ay  to  freedom  against  overwhelming 
odds  and  established  a  climate  for  the 
proclamation  of  a  free  and  democratic 
Armenian  Republic  on  May  28,  1918. 

Although  Armenian  independence  was 
short  lived,  her  victory  as  well  as  her 
ultimate  defeat  can  be  a  lesson  to  the 
free    world.     The    words     of     Yeghise 
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Charentz.  a  foremost  modern  Armenian 
poet  of  this  century,  are  a  reminder  and 
an  Inspiration  to  his  countrymen:  •*0, 
Armenian  people,  your  salvation  is  in 
your  collective  strength."  But  these 
words  can  also  serve  as  a  messagre  to  all 
men  who  value  freedom— the  only  salva- 
tion of  the  free  world  is  in  its  collective 
strength. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  28 
marks  the  45th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Armenian  Independent  Repub- 
lic, the  first  victim  of  Soviet  expansion. 

Many  Americans  of  Armenian  ances- 
try have  been  active  in  the  movement  to 
establish  a  special  House  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations,  believing  tliat  such  a 
committee  could  explore  the  true  nature 
of  the  problems  involved  in  relation  to 
the  security  of  the  free  world.  Certamly 
all  Americans  of  whatever  extraction 
join  them  in  the  hope  that  freedom  will 
again  be  restored  to  the  Armenian  na- 
tion. 

I  think  my  colleagues  in  the  House  will 
be  interested  in  a  speech  prepared  by  a 
member  of  the  Maine  State  Legislature, 
Hon.  Herman  der  Sahagian  of  Belgrade, 
Maine,  for  delivery  today  in  the  Maine 
House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  dlfitrlbuUng  this  to  bring  to  mind 
the  heroMDi  of  the  pe<.)ple  irom  whom  I 
proudly  derive  my  parentage — the  Armenian 
nation.  You  will  forgive  me  for  doing  this 
because  during  these  days  our  Armenian- 
American  nelghtxjrs  nationwide  are  com- 
memorating the  45th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Armenian  Independent  Re- 
public on  May  28,  1918,  and  are  taking  In- 
spiration from  that  event  for  the  grim  strug- 
gle of  rellberatlon  which  .■\galn  faces  these 
brave  people. 

To  peer  back  into  hialory  in  this  regard 
would  be  instructive. 

In  1915.  exploited,  abused  and  persecuted, 
the  Armenian  nation,  chattels  of  the  Otto- 
man Turk  from  1T75,  were  denlt  what  wiis 
meant  to  be  a  final  blow  by  their  opprewwrs. 
In  perhaps  the  fiercest  genocldal  operation 
mankind  has  seen,  the  Turks  systematicaUy 
put  the  Armenians  to  the  sword.  sacrlUclng 
more  than  1,500,000  innocent  victims  to  their 
miUtant  gods. 

But  the  nation  that  sufferpd  this  terrible 
blow  which  destroyed  almost  overnight  the 
flower  of  the  nation  refused  to  curl  up  and 
die  and  here  Is  the  story  from  which  we  take 
hope,  instruction  and  inspiration. 

In  1917.  Oermany't  ally,  Turkey,  w.4s  in  a 
grim  war  for  survival  agalnat  the  armies  of 
TsHTtst  Russia.  With  the  Russian  Army  were 
Armenian  contingents  recruited  from  aU  over 
the  world — young  men  who  had  returned  to 
the  parenUl  homeland  to  requite  a  measure 
of  revenge  for  what  the  Tru-k  had  done  to 
their  compatriots. 

When  the  Communist  revjlutlon  erupted 
In  Russia.  Lenin,  leader  of  the  victorious 
Bolshevlki,  immediately  withdrew  the  Rus- 
sian military  units  from  all  fronts.  In  Tur- 
key the  vast  strategic  Caucasian  front,  of 
such  enormous  Interest  to  the  Allied  powers 
which  had  been  lately  Joined  by  the  United 
States,  was  denuded  of  Ru.sslan  contingents. 
The  Armenian  units  however  refused  to 
dUband  Led  by  the  great  Dashnakstakan 
party,  the  anti-Communist  Armenian  Rev- 
olutionary Federation,  these  units  were 
molded  Into  a  hard-hitting,  well-led  army. 
Although  enormously  outnumbered  by  the 
Turco-German  force  that  faced  it,  the  Ar- 
menian Army  8kl^fal^y  watted  a  withdrawal 
of  attrition  until  on  May  30-28.  In  a  series 
of   battles   fought    In    eastern    Armenia    and 


on  terms  dlcUted  by  the  UcUcal  prowess  of 
tne  American  forces,  the  Turkish  Army  was 
thrown  Uito  a  Qnal  and  precipitous  rout 

The  Armsnlan  naUon,  having  defeated  lu 

age-old    enemy    on    the    honorable    field    of 

battle.    Immediately    declared    Itself    a    free 

and   soverelRn   nation    thus   Rlvtng    Armenia 

ts   first    native    free  civil   governmein   since 

lo75. 

If  the  mighty  battles  In  eastern  Armenia 
fought  by  David  against  Cn>llath  are  not 
sufflcieiuly  m.structive  and  Inspirational 
what  then  can  we  say  for  the  astonishing 
fact  that  here  was  a  nation,  which  In  1915 
had  lost  more  than  a  quarter  of  Its  whole 
that  rebounded  from  the  shadow  of  the 
'.THVe  to  field  an  a.-my  and  but  3  short 
years  later  met  Its  enemy  and  defeated  him 
so  thoroughly  as  to  constrain  the  Turk  to  be 
the  first  of  all  nations  to  recognize  the  lu- 
Uepeudence  of  ArmeiUa. 

Often,  when  I  recall  the  glorious  achleve- 
rnent  of  May  28.  1918,  I  a.sk  myself  why  Is 
it  that  there  are  .wme  people  In  the.se 
mighty  United  States  who  are  so  craven  as 
to  Indicate  some  fear  of  the  Soviet  I  ask 
ray  dlstlnguLshed  coUeagues  to  note  that 
the  event  of  the  esLiblUshment  of  the  In- 
dependent Republic  of  Armenia  was  not 
without  its  direct  Impact  on  the  safety  and 
security  of  the  frpe  world  and  on  the  ulti- 
mate victory  of  the  United  States  and  It^ 
AllleK    in    World    War    I. 

Early  In  that  war.  well  aware  of  the  stra- 
tegic  importance  of  the  Armenian   front  as 
well  as  the  priceless  natural  resources  which 
would  be  made  available  to  the  central  pow- 
ers   should    that    area    full    to    their    forces 
Germany  dispatched    to  Turkey   one   of   the 
most  brilliant   of   Its   Prussian   generals    Ll- 
man  von  Sanders,  to  lead  the  Turkish  forces 
tfl  the  gates  of  the  Caucasus      The  Turkish 
Army,  led  by  its  German  officers,  would  have 
achieved   Its   objectives   if   the  young   Arme- 
nian manhood  had  withdrawn  from  the  front 
along   with    the   Russians   In    1917.     Instead 
in  defeating  the  Turks,  the  Armenians    (re- 
ferred to  by  President  Wilson  as  the  "Little 
Ally"    of    the    Allies)     prevented    the    Turks 
from  seizing  the  oil  fields  of  Baku,  an  event 
which.  In  the  testimony  of  GeneraU  Luden- 
dorff  and  Von  Sanders  as  well  as  such  Allied 
leaders   as    Clemeaceau.   Generals   Halg   and 
Allenby    and     General    Pershing,     prevented 
needed    petroleum    from    reaching    the    Kai- 
ser's armies  in  Europe  thus  materially  short- 
ening the  war  and  en<!urlng  the  AUled  vic- 
tory In  that  great  conflict. 

It  distresses  me  to  report,  however  that 
the  free  Armenian  state,  which  was  almost 
immetllately  recognized  by  the  United 
States,  2  years  later  was  to  fall  the  first 
victim  of  Soviet  Communist  aggression 
The  Red  army  destroyed  the  sovereignty 
of  mighty  little  Armenia  as  the  Western 
Powers  twiddled  their  thumbs  and  tried  to 
straighten  out  their  little  family  quarrels. 
The  sum  total  of  this  shortsightedness  l.s 
that  Armenia,  Instend  of  being  a  strong  and 
resolute  ally  of  the  West  facing  the  Soviet 
Union,  Is  today  a  part  of  that  Soviet  Union 
fettered,  chained,  restless  and  in  bondage— 
one  of  the  tragic  group  of  "captive  nations" 
of  communLsm. 


Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
years  during  which  World  War  I  was 
fought,  the  world  experienced  a  .series  of 
chaotic  and  disruptive  upheavals  The 
two  decisive  events  which  most  affected 
the  people  of  Easttrn  Europe  and  the 
Near  East  were  the  Ru.ssian  Revolution 
and  the  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Piom  the  ruins  of  these  two 
colossi  there  arose  numerous  states  com- 
posed of  national  and  ethnic  groups,  long 
held  in  servitude  and  subjection.  Ar- 
menia was  one  of  these  nations  to  de- 
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Clare  it^  sovereignty  and  independ«w 
not   only   from   Russian   rule    b^^' 
from  Turkisli  domination;   f or  tJTp  * 
meman  homeland  embraced  an  arpa  n.  " 

The  Armenians'  claim  to  thi.s  re^inn 
near  the  Black  Sea  and  Mount  Arff^ 
of  Biblical  renown  was  justifiable  jJnJ! 
the  first  of  their  race  had  settl^  S 
600  years  before  Christ.    Throughout  it 
turbulent  history,  this  ancient  kingdni^ 
played  the  role  of  the  buffer  state  ^T. 
the    naUon    converted     to    Chtlstlantt; 
during  the  fourth  century,  its  poopK? 
came  the  logical  Intennedlaries  of  cr»;" 
merco  between  Moslem  East  and  Chrk" 
tlan    West.      From    their    trading    tt 
people  developed  a  country  described  bJ 
travelers  as  a  'smiling  land."    Durinir  it, 
golden  age  under  the  Bayiatid  dynStv 
Ani,  the  capital,  was  considered  an  arthi" 
tcctural  Jewel,  with  massive  walls  palarp' 
and  vaulted  cathedral.     The  cndinTol 
this  glory  was  swift,  however.    Ovemm 
by  barbarian  tribes  from  Central  Asia 
Armenia  sank  Into  obscurity,  a  name  re 
membered  and  recorded  only  in  histories' 
However,   the  Armenian   people  lived 
on  In  their  homeland.    Upon  their  glorl 
ous  past,  their  tmditions.  religion  and 
their    aspirations,    they    built    the'  new 
Armenian  Republic  of  the  20th  century 
On   May   28.    1918,   it.s  council  dcclarwl 
their  homeland  to  be  free  and  sovereign 
and  looked  to  the  world  to  recognize  their 
claims.    The  chaoUc  war  years  which  af. 
forded  them  independence,  though  aUo 
brought    about    their    downfall.    'tWs 
shortlived    nation    struggled    \-aliantly 
against   the   encroaching   Turkish  and 
Russian  mllitar>'  might,  but  to  no  avail 
During  the  peace  conferences  followtaft 
the  war,  Armenian  representatives  had 
appealed   for   recognition   to   the  world 
community  and  by  the  1920  Treaty  of 
Sevres,    recognition    for    an    Armenian 
state  was  granted.     But  before  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  could  be  fulfilled. 
Armenia   had  fallen.     By  December  of 
1920,  the  government  capitulated  to  the 
inevitable.    Once  again  Armenia  became 
a  name,  this  time,  though,  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

During  the  preceding  ctnturies.  Ar- 
menians had  migrated  by  the  thousands 
along  the  trade  streams  of  the  world  to 
establish  business  communities.  In  erery 
commercial  center,  be  it  Hong  Kong. 
Calcutta,  London,  or  Buenos  Aires,  their 
pre.sence  Is  felt  and  respected.  It  is 
through  these  migrants  that  the  spirit 
of  liberty  for  their  homeland  has  been 
kept  alive 

Sympathy  in  the  United  States  for  an 
Armenian  nation  has  grown  .steadily 
through  the  years.  President  Woodrow 
Wilson,  at  the  Versailles  conference,  ap- 
pealed strongly  for  an  independent  State 
and  exerted  much  effort  to  realize  this 
hope.  His  plans,  unfortunately,  bore  no 
lasting  result.  The  approximate  150.000 
Armenian  community  in  the  United 
States,  however,  has  continued  to  foster 
interest  and  sympathy  for  their  cause. 
We  who  have  been  raised  to  believe  in 
the  principle  of  self-determination  must 
recognize  the  plight  of  their  relatives  and 
friends  who  remain  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
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tain  In  the  old  homeland  and  who  con- 
tinue to  hope  that  one  day  their  nation 
will  be  free  again.  As  Armenians  every- 
where celebrate  the  45th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Independent  Repub- 
lic of  Armenia,  let  us  join  with  them  in 
this  commemoration  and  extend  to  them 
the  wish  that  their  homeland  may  once 
more  join  the  world  community  as  a 
sovereign  and  free  republic. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  history,  one  cannot  deny  the 
importance  of  the  Armenian  in  world 
civilizations.  A  vizier  of  Egypt  or  chief 
minister  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  an 
architect  of  Istanbul  or  a  philanthropist 
of  New  York,  the  people  of  this  distinc- 
tive race  have  left  a  most  favorable  im- 
pact. They  have  a  distinctive  way  of 
thinking;  sound  and  constructive. 

This  way  of  thinking  originated  when 
Armenia  was  once  an  indlspendable  buf- 
fer state   between   the   Byzantine    and 
Persian     empires     and     remained     so 
throughout  its  turbulent  history.     Dur- 
ing the  early  period  of  its  existence  as 
an  important  Christian  nation,  It  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
kingdoms  of  Asia.     Anl,  the  capital,  with 
its  vaulted  cathedral  and  double  walls, 
was  looked    upon    as   an   architectural 
jewel.    Yet.  because  of  its  strategic  lo- 
cation between  the  Black  and  Caspian 
Seas,  its  existence  was  always  precarious 
When  the  Seljuks  overran  the  kingdom 
in  the  11th  century,  it  became,  thereafter 
a  province  or  satrapy  of  Persia.  Turkey. 
or  Russia,  depending  upon  treaties  and 
military  prowess. 

The  Armenian  people,  though,  lived 
with  the  hope  of  once  more  being  able  to 
govern  themselves.  The  advent  of 
World  War  I  and  the  subsequent  dete- 
rioration of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and 
the  fall  of  the  Russian  Czar  enabled 
those  living  in  the  area  designated  as 
Armenia  to  establish  on  May  28,  1918,  an 
independent  Republic.  To  these  people 
who  had  suffered  massacres  and  mass 
deportations,  this  proclamation  seemed 
to  be  their  salvation. 

During  the  peace  conference  follow- 
ing the  World  War.  Woodrow  Wilson 
took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment 
of  this  small  but  proud  country.  There 
was  present  an  Armenian  representative 
to  voice  his  opinion  with  regard  to  his 
nation.  Furthermore,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres.  Armenia  was  recognized  as  a  free 
and  Independent  state. 

Unfortunately,  the  Republic  was  short 
lived.  In  September  1920,  the  Turks  at- 
tacked and  took  what  they  claimed  was 
rightfully  theirs.  Russia  foUowed  suit  In 
December  of  that  year,  overrunning 
«hat  was  not  governed  by  the  Turks. 
Turkish  Armenia  was  Incorporated  di- 
rectly into  the  state  while  Russian 
Armenia  became  a  part  of  the  Trans- 
caucasian  Soviet  Federated  Socialist 
republic,  later  joining  the  U.S.S.R  as  a 
constituent  Republic. 

The  Armenians  who  remain  in  Russia 
continue  to  press  for  autonomy.  While 
their  prospects  at  present  are  shm,  their 
hopes  are  high.  The  750,000  Armenians 
»no  live  abroad  help  to  keep  alive  the 
spuit  of  an  independent  homeland  by 
celebrating  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
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public  on  May  28.  We  in  America  who 
believe  in  the  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation for  national  groups,  honor  the 
Armenians  by  commemorating  this  im- 
portant date  and  extend  to  them  the 
hope  that  soon  their  homeland  will  have 
a  government  of  their  own  choice.  A 
government  of  law  in  accordance  with 
their  history  and  culture. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  am  highly  privileged, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  support  my  distinguished 
coUeaLues  in  this  fitting  tribute  to  mark 
the  45th  anniversary  of  Armenian  in- 
dependence day. 

The  strong,  hard  working,  and  brave 
peoples    of    Armenia    have    for    cen- 
turies   shown    their    determination    to 
maintain  a  separate  entity  In  spite  of 
foreign  control  over  their  territory,  even 
their    very    lives.      Romans,    Persians. 
Turks.     Russians,     all     have    marched 
through   the  rough  terrain  of  the  Ar- 
menian moim tains,  have  pillaged  Its  rich 
agricultural  valleys,  but  have  been  un- 
able to  keep  down  the  fierce  and  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  the  Armenian  peoples. 
Let  me  say  that  It  is  with  great  pleas- 
ure that  I  join  with  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues  In   the   House   In  praising   the 
loyalty  and  courage  of  this  great  people. 
The  Armenian  people  have  been  fighting 
the  battle  for  freedom  for  centuries  with 
great  tenacity  and  courage. 

Forty-five  years  ago  this  day,  as  the 
great  war  In  Europe  was  drawing  to  Its 
close,  opportunity  came  for  the  Ar- 
menian peoples  to  achieve  that  greatest 
of  all  political  rights,  Independence.  The 
suzerain  power  over  the  Armenians, 
Turkey,  was  being  defeated  in  battle  by 
the  allies  of  Western  Europe,  and  the 
other  powerful  neighbor.  Russia,  was 
reeling  under  revolution.  Acting  quickly 
and  with  determination,  the  Armenian 
peasant  army  three  times  fought  off  a 
demoralized  Turkish  force,  and  with 
their  eventual  victory,  declared  them- 
selves independent  on  May  28,  1918. 

Never.  I  believe,  have  the  obstacles 
facing  any  new  country  been  as  great 
as  those  facing  the  Armenians  during 
that  war  time  May  in  1918.  Yet,  noth- 
ing daunted,  the  leaders  of  the  Patriotic 
Movement  started  a  government  going. 
In  spite  of  a  lack  of  funds,  lack  of  trained 
public  servants,  no  capital  city,  and  the 
destruction  of  war  all  around. 

The  slowly  emerging  government  re- 
ceived Impetus  from  American  Relief 
Fund  aid,  and  from  the  positive  support 
from  Armenian  communities  throughout 
the  world,  as  well  as  the  arrival  of  gov- 
ernment employees,  artisans,  teachers 
laborers,  Armenians  by  birth  of  back- 
ground—they came  to  contribute  their 
talents  to  the  creation  of  an  Armenian 
homeland.  Within  a  year  after  Its 
founding,  a  stable  nation  was  slowly 
emerging.  However,  it  was  to  be  an  un- 
fortunate fact  of  history  that,  even  with 
the  Treaty  of  Sevres  in  August  1920, 
which  established  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Republic,  this  independence  could  not  be 
preserved. 

Strength  began  to  return  to  the  two 
powerful  nations  surrounding  Armenia- 
Russia  and  Turkey.  Both  had  undergone 
revolutions  that  had  Increased  their  de- 
termination to  regain  territoi-y  lost  dur- 


ing the  war  period.  First,  the  Turklah 
armies,  then  the  Soviet  armies  marched 
Into  weakly  defended  Armenia,  soon 
bringing  the  downfall  of  the  new  country. 
Liberty  loving  and  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suits of  peace,  this  noble  people  became 
the  victims  of  unwarranted  aggression 
and  tyranny.  First,  it  had  been  the 
Turks  and  now  it  was  the  Soviets  who 
terrorized  and  ravished  the  Armenian 
nation.  The  exploits  of  the  Armenian 
people  against  these  cruel,  overwhelming 
enemies  were  and  are  among  the  bright- 
est in  the  annals  of  mankind's  age-old 
battle  against  tyramiy,  oppression  and 
dictatorship. 

Let  it  be  known  that  their  fight  was 
not  m  vain.  The  first  vlcUms  of  Soviet 
imperialism,  the  heroic  resistance  of  the 
Armenian  people  to  foreign  domination 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  all.  In  fact, 
the  Armenian  nation  furnished  the  first 
instance  when  an  outraged  people  re- 
belled against  the  chains  of  slavery  and 
the  yoke  of  Soviet  tyranny.  It  was  on 
February  18,  1921.  that  the  citizens  and 
peasants  of  little  Armenia  rose  in  re- 
volt and  drove  the  Communists  out  of 
the  country  to  restore  their  former  dem- 
ocratic repubUc.  However,  with  the  re- 
turn of  overwhelming  Communist  forces 
m  August,  1921,  Armenian  resistance 
came  to  an  end. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  never 
been  an  end  to  the  hopes  and  dreams 
of  the  Armenian  people  for  independ- 
ence. Let  us  today  assure  the  Armenian 
patriots,  both  behind  the  iron  curtain 
and  in  the  free  world,  of  our  continued 
support  In  their  efforts  to  see  again, 
soon,  a  free  and  Independent  Armenian 
homeland. 

It  Is  appropriate  today  that  we  should 
pledge  to  all  small  nations  suffering  un- 
der the  yoke  of  tyranny  and  oppression 
our  unyielding  determination  to  restore 
freedom  to  these  unhappy  lands.  In 
these  tributes  by  the  House  today,  let 
It  be  known  by  the  great  historic  Ar- 
menian people  and  all  oppressed  peoples 
the  fight  for  freedom  is  our  fight  because 
It  IS  the  fight  for  liberty,  democracy, 
justice,  morality,  and  human  decency.  It 
is  the  fight  for  every  precious  value  of 
the  free  world  and  the  free  way  of  life. 

So,  today,  in  the  name  of  freedom 
let  us  reiterate  our  loyalty  to  the  sacred 
cause  of  liberty.  Let  us  express  our 
determination  that  Armenia  will  be  lib- 
erated from  the  oppressor  so  that  she 
may  take  her  place  among  free  nations 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
Armenians  are  one  of  the  oldest  people  in 
the  ancient  Near  East  and  In  known  his- 
tory. They  can  trace  their  national 
origin  some  3,000  years.  In  their  ancient 
homeland,  the  traditional  Garden  of 
Eden  nestled  under  the  towering  Mount 
Ararat,  they  maintained  their  independ- 
ence centuries  before  the  discovery  of 
America.  And  when  Asiatic  Invaders  put 
an  end  to  their  national  independence 
they  managed  to  maintain  their  com- 
munal and  spiritual  Independence  wher- 
ever they  happened  to  be.  In  the  mean- 
time Armenia  was  ravaged,  ruined  and 
divided  among  its  conquerors.  IXirlng 
that  time  Armenians  lived  under  alien 
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rose  up  against  their  persecutors.  They 
foueht  off  three  Tiirki.sh  armies,  and, 
with  their  victory,  declared  an  independ- 
ent Armenia  on  May  28.  1918.  The  coun- 
try had  no  capital,  no  civil  service,  no 
money  in  the  treasury 
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nating  them.  At  the  end  of  that  war 
however,  the  8«rv1vinK  Armenians  pro- 
claimed their  national  independence 

That   wa«   on   May   28,    1918.     That 
proclamaUon  slsmifled  the  rebirth  of  a 
nation  which  had  lost  lt«  Independence 
more  than  500  years  earUer.    The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, undertook  to  draw  the  boundaries  of 
the   new   state,   and   at   the   time   that 
seemed  a  good  omen.     But  neither  his 
official  act  nor  all  the  good  wishes  of  the 
world  could  save  the  new  state  from  its 
foes.     Late  In   1920  It  was  attacked  by 
Turkish  nationalists  and  Russian  Com- 
munist*, and  Its  fate  was  sealed  early  in 
December  of  that  year.    Since  then  for 
more  than  42  years.  Armenia  has  been 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Ar- 
menians have  been  lost  In  that  veriUble 
prijon  of  naUonalitles.     Today,  on  the 
45th  anniversary  celebration  of  Arme- 
nian Independence  Day.  we  all  hope  that 
the  Armenian  people  again  attain  their 
goal  and  live  in  peace  In  their  historic 
homeland. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  45th  anniversary  of  Armenian 
Independence  Day. 

The  Armenian  Republic,  created  on 
May  28.  1818.  was  within  the  short  Ume 
of  2  years  the  first  victim  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary aggression. 

By  1920.  the  Armenian  Republic  had 
made  great  strides.  It  had  established  a 
popular  government  through  a  national 
democratic  elecUon— the  fli-st  of  Its  kind 
ever  held  In  Asia  Minor.  A  healthy 
economy  and  excellent  future  national 
prospect*  were  developing  when  the 
tentacles  of  the  Communist  forces  began 
to  engiilf  the  new  nation.  The  country 
wa«  taken  over  and  has  remained  since 
under  the  Red  yoke. 

Armenian  Americans  today  celebrate 
Armenian  Independence  Day,  in  order 
to  remind  the  world  of  the  heroism  of 
their  forebears,  and  to  bring  hope  and 
comfort  to  their  compatHots  who  are 
suffering  resUvely  the  heavy  bonds  of 
Communist  tyranny. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  out  of 
war  and  its  devastation  comes  hope  for 
a  better  future,  with  peace  and  freedom 
in  which  a  nation  can  grow.  For  a  few 
brief  months,  after  years  of  oppressive 
domination  from  outside  influences  the 
people  of  Armenia  believed  that  oiit  of 
the  horror  of  the  First  World  War  might 
come  their  opportuxuty  for  peace  in 
which  to  develop  as  an  independent 
nation. 

Rule  over  the  area  in  which  the  Ar- 
menians lived  was  divided  between  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey,  both  of  which  fought  as 
enemies  during  the  1914-18  war.  Each  of 
these  nations  tried  to  gain  support  of 
the  Armenian  people  for  their  cause,  but 
without  success.  The  resultant  slaughter 
of  these  brave  people,  who  refused  to  be 
forced  to  war.  gaivanlaed  resistance 
among  the  Armenians  to  any  further  for- 
eign domination. 


.. .  but  there  wa.s  a 

will  and  determination  Ui  succeed. 

The  first  enemy  to  face  the  new  statr 
was  famine,  as  refugees  poured  mto  the 
little    country,    looking    for    peace    and 
rescue  from  the  fighting  ?oinp;  on  around 
them.     Thanks  to  expeditious  aid  from 
the    American    Relief    As.sociation.    and 
other  charitable  organizations    the  suf- 
fering was  alleviated,  and  stabilizing  in- 
fluences be?ftn  to  exert  them.selves  In  the 
country      Prom  all  over  the  world  those 
of  Armenian  birth  and  background  re- 
turned to  their  homeland  to  lend  a  hand 
in  the  nation's  development.     Their  ef- 
forts as  well  as  the  efforts  of  their  leaders 
of   the   independence  movement  within 
the  country.  brout,'ht  order  out  of  chaos, 
erivinc:  to  the  country  a  stable  government 
within   1   year  of   its   founding.     Diplo- 
matic   representatives    were    exchanged 
and    an    efficient    government    was    in 
operation. 

It   was   not   until  2  years  after   their 
declaration    of    independence    that    the 
sovereitnty  of   the  country  was  recog- 
nized, by  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  of  August 
1920.     However,  it  is  a  sad  fact  of  his- 
tory that  this  treaty  was  never  enforced 
In   both  Turkey  and  Russia  there  had 
been   revolutioiw   that   had   overthrown 
weak  governments,  one  through  force  by 
communism,  the  other  through  defeat  In 
war      First,  rejuvenated  Turkey  was  de- 
t<>imined   to  regain  her  lost  Armenian 
provinces    and,    when    under    Mustafa 
Kemel,  known  to  history  as  Kernel  Ata- 
turk.    her   armies   Invaded   old   Turkish 
Armenia  they  met  w  ith  success.     To  this 
defeat   of   Armenian   a.<?piration.«»  Soviet 
Russia  added  the  final  blow  by  recovering 
Russian  Armenia  throui,'h  force  of  arms. 
The  former  allied  powers  of  Europe  were 
unable  and  unwilling  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  Armenians — their  short-lived  in- 
dependence died,  mixed  with  the  blood  of 
heroic  resistance  fls liters,  on  December  2 
1920 

Yet,  asain  I  say.  that  out  of  war  and 
destruction  comes  hope.  The  Armenian 
people  of  the  world  have  not  civen  up  this 
quality  of  hope  for  the  eventual  freedom 
of  their  beloved  country  and  peoples.' 
We  In  this  countiy  join  in  this  hope  and 
today  remember  the  biave  Armenian 
peoples  under  foreign  domination  in 
their  homeland,  and  their  continuing 
struggle  for  the  pohtical  fi-eedom  in  the 
determination  of  their  own  destiny 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ar- 
menians have  been  among  the  most  per- 
secuted of  all  peoples  Uiroughout  known 
history,  and  they  have  fiiifered  most  In 
their  historic  homeland  under  conquer- 
ing alien  oppressors.  They  had  kMt 
their  national  Independence  more  than 


these  powere  they  hoped  to  find  t>^ 
naUonal  salvation.  During  •«  Mr 
time  they  steadfasUy  clung  to  thelr^ 
tional  tradiUons:  their  ChHstlan  r J?,' 
their  native  lan-uage.  and  their  aWrf 
tions.  The  more  they  were  opp^ 
the  more  firmly  they  were  resolWV' 
clmg  to  these  ideals,  and  hoped^i? 
someday  their  freedom  would  ft«r' 
And  at  last  that  day  came  at  th^S 
of  the  First  World  War.  though  ,SJ 
after  a  terrible  carnage  that  almost  S 
them  their  national  existence. 


During  that  war  most  of  the  Anneni 
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At  the  time  the  count  it  was  still  was 
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able  difficulties  the  leaders  of  the  nfw 

state  struggled  hard  and  managed  to 
carry  on  for  more  than  2  years  But  the 
rLsing  Turkish  nationalist  state  and  So- 
viet Russia  were  both  determined  to  an- 
nihilate It  Late  In  the  fall  of  1920  the 
Armenian  Republic  was  attacked  both  by 
the  Turks  and  the  Soviet  forces  In  a 
few  weeks  It  was  overrun,  and  by  early 
December  the  Armenian  Republic  was 
divided  between  the  two.  and  Its  inde- 
pendence came  to  an  end.  That  was 
more  than  42  years  ago. 

Today  there  Is  the  Soviet  Socialist  Ar- 
menian Republic  within  the  Soriet 
Union,  and  that  Is  the  only  shadow  left 
of  the  short-lived  Independent  Armenian 
Republic  But  the  Armenian  people 
there,  detesting  Communist  totalitarian 
dictatorship,  pray  for  the  day  when  that 
regime  will  be  overthrown  and  they  can 
regain  their  freedom.  We  all  join  them 
in  that  prayer  on  the  45th  anniversary 
of  the  Armenian  Independence  Day 

Mr  DBRWINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  on 
May  28.  1918.  the  people  of  Armenia  pro- 
claimed their  Independence  from  Soviet 
and  Turkish  domination  and  united  their 
forces  in  an  attempt  to  maintain  a  free 
Armenia.  The  fortunes  of  war.  the  in- 
difference of  World  War  I  Allied  Powers 
and  their  statesmen  prevented  the  Ar- 
menian people  from  achieving  this  goal. 
As  we  commemorate  the  45th  anni- 
versary of  Armenian  Independence  Day, 
we  find  it  especially  appropriate  in  vie* 
of  recent  developments  within  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Recently,  the  Soviet  Armenian  pre« 
has  acknowledged  the  consolidation  d 
the  Communist  Parties  of  the  three  Re- 


publics of  the  Caucasian  district  Into  a 
single  bureau  centered  In  Baku,  Soviet 

Azerbaijan. 

The  April  26  issue  of  the  Yerevan  pub- 
lication Krakan  Tert  in  a  three-page 
article  calling  for  a  vigorous  struggle 
against  all  affectations  of  nationalism 
in  the  Transcaucasian  Soviet-held  states, 
acknowledges  the  establishment  of  the 
Transcauca.slan  Bureau  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  supervise 
party  work  in  Soviet  Armenia  and  So- 
viet Georgia. 

The  article  screamed  that  all  efforts 
mast  be  made  to  kill  all  manifestations 
of  national  spirit  In  the  Republics,  and 
that  these  efforts  must  be  channeled  into 
the  language  and  racial  fields  in  the  in- 
terests of  Leninist  internationalism. 

It  also  called  for  an  outright  war  on 
the  remnants  of  religion  and  the  creation 
of  atheism  as  a  universal  truth. 

It  is  known  that  the  new  party  bureau. 
the  establishment  of  which  wrests  from 
Armenian  hands  even  the  modicum  of 
responsibilities  hitherto  held  in  refer- 
ence to  party  work  in  Soviet  Armenia,  Is 
headed  by  a  Russian  from  Moscow,  a 
0.  N.  Bochkarev,  formerly  a  petty  offi- 
cial in  the  capital  city  of  the  Russian 
empire. 

Consolidation  of  the  trans-Caucasian 
parties  is  another  step  forward  In  the 
continuing  Soviet  drive  to  destroy  nation 
identities  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to 
russify  the  empire. 

It  is  clear.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Arme- 
nian people  are  suffering  imder  as  great 
oppression  today  under  Soviet  misrule  as 
they  have  at  any  time  in  their  centuries 
of  subjugation  to  various  foreign  domi- 
nations. 

It  Is  especially  Important  to  note  that 
Americans  of  Armenian  extraction  have 
been  particularly  vigorous  in  urging  the 
creation  of  a  special  House  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations,  recognizing  the 
practical  contribution  such  a  committee 
would  make  to  expo.sing  Soviet  colonial- 
ism over  Armenia  and  neighboring  coun- 
tries in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  salute  the  brave  Armenian  people  on 
this  anniversary  of  their  independence 
and  urge  them  to  maintain  their  faith 
and  hope  in  the  legitimate  restoration  of 
independence  and  freedom  to  the  Ar- 
menian people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  have  permission  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
Armenian  Independence  Dav  at  this 
point  In  the  RrcoRD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
lomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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DISCHARGE  PETITION  ON 
MEDICARE 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tinanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  taken  what  I  consider  a  step  to 
insure  the  processes  of  democracy  for  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  I  have 
filed  a  discharge  petition  to  bring  up  for 
a  vote  the  bill  to  provide  hospital  care 
for  the  aged  through  the  social  .security 
system. 

This  Is  a  bigger  question  than  whether 
or  not  the  hospital  care  bill  should  be 
enacted.  The  question  is  whether  or 
not  the  duly  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
have  the  right  to  vote  on  one  of  the  dom- 
inant Issues  of  our  times. 

I  waited  for  2  years  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress and  5  months  during  the  current 
88th  Congress  for  the  matter  to  be 
brought  to  the  floor.  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  can  in  good  conscience  wait  any  longer. 
If  a  majority  of  my  colleagues  join  me 
In  signing  my  discharge  petition,  the 
measure  must  come  up  for  a  vote  so 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives can  record  their  votes. 

What  I  have  done  cannot  help  me 
politically.  Having  won  in  1962  by  a 
comfortable  majority,  it  is  no  doubt 
wiser  from  a  political  point  of  view  to 
content  myself  with  shaking  hands  and 
doing  favors  for  my  constituents.  I  did 
not,  however,  run  for  Congress  in  order 
to  do  the  politic  thing.  I  ran  because 
I  passionately  am  committed  to  the  con- 
cept of  democracy,  and  I  believe  that 
I  am  strengthening  democracy  in  Amer- 
ica by  my  action. 

I  believe  that  advocates  and  opponents 
of  the  measure  alike  should  be  willing 
to  sign  the  petition  so  that  they  can 
stand  up  and  be  counted  on  this  bill. 
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of  Negro.  He  is  better  educated,  he  now 
has  more  money  and  more  political  power 
than  heretofore.  He  will  use  these  assets 
to  secure  his  rights. 

Negro  emancipaUon  has  reached  a 
pomt  where  every  white  citizen  must 
search  his  conscience  and  ask.  "What  am 
I  doing  to  bring  justice  to  the  Negro"'" 
The  answer  is  mainly  in  the  negative 

Our  colleague,  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
-with  unbecoming  language  said  'the 
white  man  is  scared.'  The  white  man 
is  far  from  scared.  He  is  however  be- 
coming aroused  from  his  apathy  '  and 
seeing  some  of  the  errors  of  his  inaction 
He  IS  realizing  that  relief  is  not  fast 
enough. 

We  must  immediately  address  our- 
selves to  passing  constructive  legislation. 
Civil  rights  hearings  are  now  proceeding 
before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  They  started 
May  8.  They  wiU  definitely  terminate 
June  13.  Those  seeking  to  testify  must 
do  so  before  that  date.  Otherwise,  their 
statements  will  only  be  received  for  in- 
.sertion  in  the  record. 

I  shall  brook  no  delays.  I  hope  to  pre- 
sent a  committee  bill  directly  after  June 
13  because  I  believe  that  time  is  of  the 
essence. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  HOUSE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
»sk  unanimous  consent  that  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  SmaD  Business 
Committee  have  permission  to  sit  this 
afternoon  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
'ornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


URGENT  NEED  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
BILL— CELLER  COUNTERS  POWELL 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
facing  a  crisis  in  Negro-white  relations 
The  civil  rights  struggle  is  coming  to  a 
head— a  tragic  head.  Birmingham  and 
Oxford  are  symptomatic  of  the  dangers 
we  face  unless  we  act  and  take  control  of 
the  freedom  movement,  which  is  getting 
into  the  hands  of  extremists. 

PaUence  is  finite.  Negroes  have 
waited  long.  Smoldering  flames  are 
shooting  forth  in  parts  of  our  fair  land. 

Token  relief  and  pseudomeasures  of 
refoi-m  will  not  stem  a  rising  tide  of 
wrath  among  20  million.  The  present 
rate  of  change  is  too  slow.  This  free- 
dom movement  is  being  led  by  a  new  type 


PLTBLIC  LAW  78 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.     Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for    1    minute    and    include    extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker  de- 
feat of  H.R.  5497  should  by  no  means 
be  a  partisan  matter.  Members  of  both 
parties  should  think  twice  about  rou- 
tmely  approving  the  sixth  extension  of 
Public  Law  78,  which  is  a  temporary 
statute  that  is  apparently  about  as  tem- 
porally as  some  of  these  temporary  Gov- 
ernment buildings  that  blight  the  Wash- 
ington landscape. 

Regardless  of  party.  Members  should 
consider  very  carefully  the  extent  to 
which  the  great  State  of  California, 
which  is  the  principal  beneficiary  of 
Public  Law  78,  actually  is  in  need  of  this 
traffic  in  human  beings. 

Consider  for  a  moment,  if  you  will 
the  manifest  prosperity  of  the 'state  of 
California.  It  surpasses  my  State  of  New 
York  in  retail  trade.  Almost  twice  as 
many  new  homes  were  built  last  year  in 
California  as  in  New  York,  and  Cali- 
fornia led  in  all  construction  activity 
California  has  more  Federal  employees 
than  any  other  State— even  more  than 
there  are  here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  seat  of  the  Government. 

California  gets  about  one-fourth  of 
the  prime  defense  contracts,  in  dollar 
value,  as  well  as  25  percent  of  the  space 
program.  It  gets  more  than  40  percent 
of  the  Federal  research  and  development 
funds. 

The  value  of  farm  production  in  Cali- 
fornia exceeds  that  of  any  other  State. 
It  is  almost  three-quarters  of  a  billiori 
dollars  ahead  of  the  great  State  of  Iowa. 
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its  nearest  COTipetitor  in  terms  of  value 
of  annual  farm  output.  And  what  sus- 
tains this  enormous  farm  productivity, 
this  tremendous  and  commendable  pros- 
perity throughout  the  California  econ- 
omy? Can  it  actually  be  the  indentured 
foreign  labor,  as  we  are  told?  Must  the 
State  that  in  many,  many  ways  is  the 
most  prosperous  in  the  Nation  depend 
upon  imported  workers? 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  testified  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  the 
effect  that  127,000  Mexican  laborers  had 
been  imported  into  California  under  this 
statute  last  year,  at  a  time  when  395,000 
American  citizens  in  that  State  were  un- 
employed. Now.  would  it  not  increase 
California's  prosperity  even  further  to 
let  this  law  expire  and  give  these  jobs 
to  Californians?  Would  It  not  increase 
the  prosperity  of  all  the  other  States  that 
are  using  imported  labor  to  let  this  law 
die.  and  increase  the  number  of  jobs 
for  American  workers,  and  cut  the  num- 
ber on  the  unemployment  rolls  and  the 
relief  rolls?  Is  this  not  a  way  to  expand 
prosperity  w  ithout  spending  a  cent  of  tax 
funds? 

At  this  point  in  the  Rscord  I  include 
a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
the  Reverend  James  L.  Vizzard.  8  J  .  di- 
rector of  the  Washington  office  of  the 
National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference: 
and  a  copy  of  another  letter  received 
from  Rev.  Cameron  P  Hall,  executive 
director  of  the  NaUonal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  USA  ,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  in  February  of  1960  by  the  gen- 
eral board  of  the  National  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U  S.A.  re- 
garding the  importation  of  agricultural 
workers  from  Mexico  into  these  United 
States.  These  letters  are  in  absolute  op- 
position to  the  continuation  of  this 
Mexican  farm  labor  program,  and  the 
views  contained  therein  are  representa- 
tive of  many  of  the  major  religious 
groups  in  our  country: 

National  Cathouc  Rttral  Liri:  CoNrrarNcr, 

Wa.ih.ington.  D    C  .  May  24.   1963. 
Hon.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wasfiington,  DC. 

Oeak  Mb.  Rosenthal:  You  undoubtedly 
know  that  for  many  years  the  National 
Catholic  Rural  Ll/e  Conference  and  many 
other  naUonal  Catholic  organizations  have 
been  urging  that  this  Nation  Anally  face  up 
to  the  requirements  of  Justice  and  decency 
In  dealing  with  the  urgent  human  needs  of 
migratory  farmworkers 

One  of  the  most  lmporta,nt  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  persistent  underemployment 
and  poverty  of  our  citizen  workers  has  been 
the  Importation  each  year  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Mexican  citizens  brought  here 
for  seasonal  farmwork  under  Public  Law  78. 
There  may  have  been  periods — during 
wartime  for  instance — when  braceroe  were 
needed  to  work  our  fields  and  pick  our  crops 
But  today  when  countless  numbers  of  our 
own  citizens  find  farm  Jobs  few  and  far 
between,  when  the  average  migrant  finds 
le*w  than  130  days  of  work  a  year  for  a 
yearly  income  of  leas  than  $1,000.  It  seems 
incredible  that  we  should  continue  to  Import 
masses  of  direcUy  competing  workers  from 
Mexico. 

The  National  Catholic  Rural  Ufa  Con- 
ference, therefore,  pleads  moet  earnestly 
with  you  to  Tote  against  the  proposed  2-year 


extension  Your  'No"  vote  on  HR.  5479 
which  Is  soon  to  come  to  the  Hoor,  will  be  a 
vote  to  remove  one  of  the  moet  intolerable 
injustices  against  the  poorest  of  American 
citizens. 

I  hope  that  we  can  count  on  you. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Rev.  James  L.  Vizzard,  s    J 

National  Covncil  or  the 
Churches  or  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.. 

Sew  York.  NY..  Mau  27.  1963 
Hon    Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal. 
House  of  Repre.tentativea, 
Wasntngton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Rosenthal:  I  enclose  a  state- 
ment of  the  General  Board  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  entitled.  Resolution 
Regarding  the  Future  of  the  Mexican  Agri- 
cultural Worker  Importation  Prognim  (Pub- 
lic Law  78.  82d  Cong.)  ." 

This  resolution,  adopted  in  February  1960. 
reflects  the  long  ex|)erlence  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  through  Its  ministry  to 
mlffrants  This  led  us  to  the  convlcUon  that 
the  Mexican  farmworker  Importation  pro- 
t;ram.  intnxluced  as  a  wartime  emergency 
measure  and  continued  year  after  year  long 
iifter  the  emergency  had  cea.'?ed.  should  be 
gradually  eliminated  during  a  .specified 
phaseout  period. 

Since  that  time  the  widespread  Introdiir- 
tlon  of  mechanization  has  resulted  in  an 
automatic  phase^)ut  process  in  which  the 
number  of  braceros  brought  Into  the  country 
has  decreased  each  year.  This  fact,  together 
with  the  widespread  and  Increasing  unem- 
ployment among  both  farm  and  other 
workers  in  this  country,  has  reenforced  the 
conviction  that  the  lmp<irtation  program 
should  not  be  again  extended. 

I  am  sending  this  to  you  for  your  infor- 
mation on  a  matter  of  public  Interest  before 
the  Congress  at  this  time  We  believe  you 
will  be  interested  to  know  of  the  principles 
relating  to  this  Issue  adopted  by  this  body 
of  men  and  women  from  our  churches  and 
the  accompanying  brief  statement  of  reasons 
therefor. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Camkxon  P   Hall 


May  >s 


RfsoLLTioN  Regarding  the  Futi-rk  of  thf 
Mexican  Ar.aictrLTURAL  Worker  Importa- 
tion PRt>ORAM  (Pi'BMc  Ij^w  78,  82d  Cong  ) 
Adopted  bt  the  General  Board  or  the  Na- 
tional Council  or  the  Chirches  or 
Chri.st  in  the  Unfied  Statfs  or  America 
Pebrcary  2,5.  1960 

Whereas  Public  Law  78  (82d  Cong  )  pro- 
viding for  the  imporutlon  of  agricultural 
workers  from  the  Rep»ibllc  of  Mexico  will 
expire  on  Jtine  30.  1961.  unless  extended  by 
Congress:  and 

Wherea.s  the  present  practice  of  our  Gov- 
ernment  In  authorizing   the  Importation   of 
Mexican   nationals   for   agricultural    labor   In 
the  United  StAtes  involves  human  and  ethical 
Issues  of  grave  concern  U)  the  conscience  of 
Christian  pet>ple;    namely,    (ai    the  Importa- 
tion   program    has    Injurious    effecU    on    ths 
family  and  community  life  both  of  the  Mexi- 
can nationals  who  are  Imported  and  of  the 
domestic  workers  who.  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of   Mexican    nationals,   are  deprived   of 
employment  or  find  it  necessary  to  migrate 
In   search   of   employment;    (b)    importation 
tends  to  produce  a  labor  surplus  thereby  de- 
pressing wages  and  labor  standards  for  do- 
mestic agricultural  workers:  and  even  If  the 
United  States  has  failed  to  make  the  neces- 
sary  adjustments  to  enable  all   farmers   to 
secure  an  equitable  share  of  the  naUonal  in- 
come there  U  no  moral  Justtflcation  for  per- 
petuation of  substandard  wagea  for  agricul- 
tural labor;  and 

Whereas  the  general  board  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  has,  from  time  to  tlms. 


adopted  policy  positions  which  are  reli.». 
to  this  situation:  '  Therefore  be  it         *'*»» 
Rrsolvrd.  That  the   general   board  of  tk. 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  rh« 
In  the  United  States  of  America  is  opDOil^r'^ 
the  exten.slon  of  Public  Law  78   (82d^B^ 
In  Its  present  form;   but.  to  avoid  hard^  * 
on  employers  and  workers  who  have  comi  t 
rely  on  this  program,  we  approve  the  m^»° 
sion  of  the  farm  labor  Importation  pro««t 
(Public  Law  78 >  In  amended  form  f or  aL«? 
porary   period    with   a   .specific    date  of  ^: 
termination  with  definite  provisions  for^ 
nual  reductions  In  volume  written  into  thi 
act;  ^* 

Furthermore,  even  for  this  period  of  trau 
.sit  Ion.     we     recommend     that     amendmenti 
be  adopted  designed  to  bring  about  the  foi 
lowing  Improvements  In  the  legislation    (»[ 
Llniiuuion  of  the  program  to  temporary  iabw 
shortage   situations   and    to   unskilled    noo 
machine    Jobs;     (b)    assurance    that  dlllttn, 
efforts    have    been    made    by    b<Hh    emplovm 
and    the    Bureau    of    Employment    Secumr 
oi    the  Department   of  Labor  to  recruit  do- 
mestic labor  at  a  wage  adequate  for  health 
and  welfare  before  any  certification  of  need 
for   Mexican   nationals   Is  made  by  the  D* 
partment;    (c)    removal  of   the    ■certlflcatloo 
of  need-  pr.x-edures  as  fully  as  possible  from 
undue    local    pressure    bv    growers;     id)    de 
termination    of    prevailing    wage    rates   foj 
Mexican  nationals  by  the  Department  of  U 
bor   at   a    level    that   will    not  depress  wacet 
which  might   be  offered  to  domestic  worken 
or   prevent  their  seeking  such  employmeni; 
(C)   inclusion  in  the  law  ol  specific  provlgiom 
with   respect   to   promulgation   of   rules  aod 
regulations  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  whlci 
will    Insure  observance  of   the  Intent  of  tli« 
law;  and  adequate  provision  for  enforcement 
Including  authorization  of  sufTlclent  Inspec- 
tion and  enforcement  personnel,  and  appro- 
priate penalties  for  violations,    (f)  esUbliah- 
ment    of    an   appeal    prf>cedure    available  to 
growers  or   workers   where   findings  of  viola- 
tion arc  made;  be  it  further 

Rr.iolved.  That  In  taking  this  position  «< 
recognize  that  certain  other  aspects  of  our 
national  policy  are  Intertwined  with  the  op- 
eratlon  of  the  Mexican  Importation  program 
and  that  we  recognl?*  that  a  responslbl* 
policy  which  provides  for  early  termlnaUon 
of  that  prt>gram  must  also  come  to  grips  wltii 
the  following  related  i.ssues:  (a)  The  necet- 
sity  of  providing  adequate  enforcement  of  the 
immigration  laws  on  the  Mexican  border  to 
prevent  resurgence  of  the  vast  Influx  of  so- 
called  wetbacks"  of  a  few  vears  ago  and 
strict  Interpretation  of  the  provisions  of  Ui« 
Immigration  laws  so  as  to  prevent  circum- 
vention of  the  termination  of  the  Mexican 
importaUon  program;  (b)  the  readiness  of 
the  US.  Government  to  develop,  with  Ui* 
Mexican  CKivernment.  such  programs  of  eco- 
nomic and  technical  aid  as  may  be  required 
at    least    to   offset    any    injury    the    Mexican 

Pertinent  national  council  statenienu 
(a I  'We  believe  that  churches  should  sup- 
port measures  Intended  u.  provide  mure 
effective  utilization  of  domestic  seas<jnal  la- 
bor; the  Importation  of  foreign  workers  onlf 
when  necessary  to  supplement  the  domestic 
labor  supply,  with  adequate  provision  made 
for  their  welfare:  the  discouragement  of  the 
practices  of  Importing  foreign  workers  from 
economically  depressed  areas  as  a  means  of 
their  rehablliutlon,  with  emphasis  Instead 
on  the  encouragement  of  efforts  such  as  the 
point  4  program";  (b)  "s  violation  of  the 
Christian  concept  of  Justice  exists  In  the  fact 
that  wsgeworkers  in  agriculture  are  denlsd 
most  of  the  legal  and  economic  protecUooi 
long  accorded  to  vageworkers  in  industry " 
r'Bthlcal  OoaU  for  Agricultural  Policy." 
statement  by  the  general  board,  June  4, 
19M  ) 
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economy  may  suffer  from  the  termination  of 
the  Mexican  importation  program;  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  general  tx>ard  authorise 
representatives  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  to  testify  at  hearings  In  respect  to 
public  Law  78  ( 82d  Cong  )  along  lines  indi- 
cated above. 


TERM  OF  OFFICE  OP  JOINT  CHIEFS 
OP  STAFF 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  atidiess  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  chairman  of  our  Committee  on 
Armed    Services    the    gentleman    from 

Georgia  I  Mr.  Vinson]  introduced  a  bill 

H  R.  6600— to  fix  the  term  of  office  at  4 
years  for  all  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

As  ranking;  minority  member  of  the 
committee  I  am  today  introducing  an 
identical  measure.  My  purpose  is  to 
show  the  unanimity  on  our  committee 
as  to  the  importance  of  our  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  responsible  for  our  military 
plans  and  strategy,  being  able  to  express 
independent  judgment  on  military  mat- 
ters without  having  to  be  concerned  over 
his  reappointment. 

ExisUng  law  authorizes  appointments 
up  to  a  period  of  4  years,  except  for  the 
Commandant  of  the  Maj-ine  Corps  who 
must  be  appointed  for  4  years.     By  fix- 
ing the  term  at  4  years  we  will  have  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  of  each  senior 
military    member    of    his    service    that 
arises  from  continuity  of  service  on  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  the  overall  mili- 
tary planning  body.     We  will  also  better 
insure  against  civilian  dictation  on  mat- 
ters strictly   military.     With   a   fixed   4 
year  term,  with  no  right  of  reappoint- 
ment, a  Secretary  of  Defense  will  be  less 
able  to  force  his  will  on  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  they  will  be  le.ss  reluctant 
to  express  themselves  frankly  when  so 
requested  by  our  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  as  well  as  our  other  committees 
of  the  Congress. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  under 
the  Constitution  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  size.  kind,  and  nature  of 
national  defense  we  shall  have  is  vested 
in  the  Congress— not  in  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  not  even  in  the  President.  It  is 
accordingly  of  primai-y  importance  that 
the  Congress  be  able  to  obtain  from  our 
chief  military  planners  their  frank  and 
honest  opinions  without  any  coercion  or 
fear  of  their  military  future  from  any 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

With  a  fixed  4-year  term,  it  will  no 
longer  be  possible  for  a  Secretary  of  De- 
fense U)  place  a  "cloud"  on  a  military  of- 
ficer s  distinguished  career  by  preventing 
his  reappointment  if  the  senior  officer 
should  not  endorse  the  SecretaiT's  views. 
Of  course,  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  can  at  any  time  be  re- 
Placed  by  the  President.  They  serve  at 
his  pleasure.  Thla  Is  as  it  should  be. 
«e  is  Commander  in  Chief.    Such  drastic 


action  as  replacement  by  the  President 
woul :  Inevitably  be  subject  to  the  closest 
scrutiny  by  the  Congress  and  the  people. 
The  reasons  for  the  replacement  would 
more  or  less  automatically  be  laid  bare 
when  the  Senate  has  before  it  the  ques- 
tion of  confirmation  of  the  new  ap- 
pointee of  the  President. 

I  believe  this  proposed  amendment  to 
our  National  Security  Act  will  strength- 
en our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system  as  an 
independent  body  of  our  best  military 
minds  on  whose  judgment  we  should  rely 
if  we  are  to  maintain  national  defense 
superiority.  Of  course,  no  law  will  be 
satisfactory  unless  it  is  administered  in 
accordance  with  the  intent  of  Congress. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  the  present  Secretai-y 
of  Defense  cares  what  Congress  intends. 
He  and  his  civilian  aids  presume  to 
know  all  the  answers,  military  as  well  as 
economic. 
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Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  two  editorials 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  tradi- 
tional when  public  servants  leave  public 
office  to  include  in  the  public  record  a 
statement  re-arding  the  achievements 
during  their  terms  of  office.  It  is  with 
a  mixture  of  regret  and  gratification  that 
I  am  rising  today  in  the  well  of  the 
House  to  bid  goodby  and  Godspeed  to 
a  very  eminent  public  servant  who  is 
leaving  public  office  on  June  1,  Mr.  New- 
ton N.  Minow,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

Mr.  Minow  assumed  office  on  March  2, 
1961.  and  thus  has  sei-ved  slightly  more 
than  2  years  in  that  important  office. 
Upon  assuming  office,  Mr.  Minow  gave  a 
speech  which  catapulated  him  into  the 
public  limelight.  In  that  speech  he 
characterized  television  as  a  "vast  waste- 
land." 

Being  an  astute  public  servant  Mr 
Minow  understood  that  a  public  problem 
cannot  be  solved  until  the  public  recog- 
nizes it  as  such.  The  "vast  wasteland- 
speech  succeeded  in  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  a  vast  pub- 
lic problem  which  to  a  large  extent  is 
still  with  us. 

However,  if  a  public  problem  is  recog- 
nized as  a  problem  by  the  public  we  are 
one  step  closer  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  and  I  think  Mr.  Minow  is  owed 
a  debt  of  gratitude  by  the  American  peo- 
ple for  helping  our  democracy  to  identify 
an  important  public  problern. 

Many  pei-sons  have  labeled  Mr.  Minow 
a  controversial  person.  No  doubt  he  has 
created  controversy  or  as  I  rather  would 
describe  it — he  has  brought  about  a  di- 
alog which  still  continues  on  how 
broadcasters  are  to  perform  in  the  pub- 
he  interest  as  required  by  the  Communi- 
cations Act. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  I  and 


other  members  of  our  committee  have 
nad  ample  opportunity  to  observe  Mr 
Minow  in  action.  Far  from  being  given 
to  controversy  we  have  found  Mr.  Minow 
most  cooperative  in  working  for  solu- 
♦  1°"!  °^  difficult  and  complex  i.ssues  in 
the  field  of  communications.  Mr  Minow 
has  helped  to  make  the  task  of  our  com- 
mittee of  legislating  in  the  field  a  great 
deal  easier  than  it  would  have  been  with- 
out his  cooperative  attitude. 

Mr.  Minow  s  achievements  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  have  been  acknowledged 
widely  by  the  daily  press,  and  it  is  my 
privilege  of  including  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  two  examples  of  such  acknowl- 
edgements. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, I  would  like  to  wish  Mr.  Minow 
Godspeed  and  success  in  his  future  en- 
deavors.    I.  personally,  regret  that  for 
reasons  of  his  own  he  was  unable  to 
continue  in  public  office.    I  am  sure  he 
will    be    missed.    However,    in    saying 
coodby  to  Mr.  Minow  I  want  to  welcome 
his  successor.  Mr.  E.  William  Henr>'  and 
I  want  to  express  a  hope  that  he  will 
carry  on  the  good  work  performed  by 
Mr.  Minow  during  his  tenure  in  office. 
IFrom   the   Washington    (D.C.)    Post    May 
16,    1963J 
Mr.    MiNow's    Rating 
The  story  is  told  that  after  he  had  sworn 
n    Newton  Minow.   President  Kennedy  said 
in  an   earnest  aside.   -Newt,   we  expect  vou 
to  do  something  about  getting  better  tele- 
vision   shows."      The    record    discloses    that 
Mr.  Minow  has  done  Just  about  evervthlng 
the    laws    allow    to   encourage   a    change    of 
scenery  on  the  screen  that  he  called  'a  vast 
wasteland."     In  his  2  years  as  chairman  of 
the    Federal    Communications    Commission 
Mr.   Minow  has  made  the  quality  of  broad- 
casting  a   national    issue.      This   will   surely 
guarantee  him  a  high  rating  for  service  on 
a  scale  more  exacting  than  that  emploved  by 
Trendex.  ' 

A  gift«d  controversialist,  Mr.  Minow 
showed  a  zest  for  combat  and  a  skill  with 
phrases  that  forced  broadcasters  to  recon- 
sider their  responsibilities  to  the  public 
The  laws  do  not  permit  the  PCC  to  act  as  a 
censor,  but  they  do  not  prevent  the  chair- 
man from  speaking  his  mind.  Mr  Minow 
left  no  doubts  about  his  views  on  the  dreary 
programs  and  caterwauling  commercials  that 
constitute  so  much  of  TVs  "Bland  Old 
Opera." 

How  much  effect  did  his  campaign  have 
on  broadcasting?  Opinions  differ.  Defensive 
Industry  spokesmen  insist  that  the  increase 
In  public  service  programs  antedated  Mr 
MlnoWs  arrival  in  Washington,  and  they  note 
wryly  that  TVs  most  popular  show  is  now 
"The  Beverly  Hillbillies. "  Yet  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Minows  hectoring  prodded 
an  industry  too  often  bemused  by  size  of 
audience  and  magnlture  of  profit:'  if  there 
was  an  existing  tendency  to  improve  TV  the 
chalrmans  repeated  salvos  accelerated  the 
pace. 

In  concrete  terms,  Mr.  Minor  did  succeed 
In  freeing  channel  13  in  New  York  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  and  the  station  may  yet 
become  the  flagship  of  a  national  educational 
network.  His  advocacy  before  Congress 
helped  win  passage  for  bills  creating  the 
Telstar  Corp  .  providing  Federal  help  lor  edu- 
cational stations,  and  requiring  set  manu- 
facturers to  build  all-channel  receivers 
beginning  on  June  1,  1»64.  Under  his  chair- 
manship, the  FCC  authorized  tests  of  pay 
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TV.  tlght«ned  up  reviewing  procedures  for 
license  renewals,  and  Tor  the  first  Ume  moved 
effectively  Into  regulation  of  Interstat*  tele- 
phone rates — the  new  tl  long-distance  rate 
is  rt  product  of  his  efforts 

This  record  sets  an  exacting  standard  for 
the  new  FCC  chairman.  E  William  Henry,  a 
young  Commissioner  who  also  appears  to 
believe  in  energetic  leadership.  'The  idol  of 
majority  approval."  Mr  Henry  said  recently, 
"must  not  be  worshiped  by  the  networks 
to  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  publics 
need  for  variety  and  the  creative  artists 
need  for  an  outlet  for  his  talents  "  Under 
Chairman  Henry,  and  fortified  by  the  anti- 
trust background  of  Lee  Loevinger.  who  has 
left  the  Justice  Department  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy on  the  FCC.  the  Commission  should 
be  faithful  to  its  ultimate  sponsor— the 
American  public 

IProm  the  Little  Rock  (Ark  i   Gazette. 

May  16.   1963) 
MiNow    Takes    the    Last    Stage    From 
Tombstone 
It  may  be  truly  said  of  anyone  having  any- 
thing  to  do  with   the  production  of  an  en- 
cyclopedia that  his  work  Is  never  done.     To 
Newton  Minow,  however,  his  new  connection 
with  the  Britannica  may  take  on  some  of  the 
aspects   of   a  rest   cure    when   he   looks   back 
upon    his    tour    as    FCC    Chairman,    a    labor 
which,  seriously  entered  Into,  Is  roughly  com- 
parable to  that  of  Sisyphus,  with  some  over- 
tones of  Hercules  in  Augean  stables. 

Mr.  Minow  came  to  the  Commission  more 
than  2  years  ago  with  his  widely  quoted  de- 
scription of  commercial  TV  broadcasting  as  a 
•vast  wasteland.*'  Is  the  wasteland  today 
any  less  vast  for  his  brief  passage'  The 
safest  sort  of  nonanswer  would  be  to  specu- 
late upon  what  things  would  be  like  if  Mr 
Minow  had  never  made  the  scene,  or  had 
brought  to  his  Usk  the  attitude  of  a  time- 
server  rather  than  that  of  goad  and  gadfly. 

Our  own  summary  Judgment  is  that  net- 
work informational  programs  are  the  best 
ever,  a  development  for  which  the  retiring 
PCC  Chairman  can  claim  some  Indirect 
credit 

For  the  rest  of  It.  though,  the  programing 
panorama  Is  as  evocative  of  'Death  Valley 
Days'  as  ever,  with  perhaps  even  more 
weathered  Jawbones  In  view  Indeed,  one  of 
Mr.  Mlnow's  troubles  was  that  he  was  never 
sure  from  day  to  day  that  the  next  skull  he 
picked  up  wouldn't  be  his  own.  The  broad- 
casters didn  t  "get  •  Newton  Minow;  he  had 
the  full  support  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion all  the  way.  and  the  choice  of  a  succes- 
sor, the  young  Memphis  lawyer.  E  William 
Henry.  U  proof  enough  that  the  administra- 
tion hasnt  given  up  on  Its  determination  to 
do  .something  about  radio  and  TV  broadcast- 
ing But  what  the  broadcasting  industry  can 
do.  by  exerting  unremitting  pressure,  is  to 
make  it  that  much  easier  for  a  man  to  decide 
to  leave  public  service  for  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  at  four  or  five  times  his  present 
rate  of  pay. 

The  big  question  Mr  Minow  will  leave 
behind  him  is  not  whether  he  personnally 
did  enough  to  raise  the  oroacastlng  Indus- 
try s  cultural  and  ethical  standards  He 
certainly  did  all  he  could  The  question, 
rather,  is  whether  much  of  anything  can 
be  done  about  raising  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry s  standards.  i;iven  the  existing  system 
under  which  so-called  entertainment  pro- 
grams are  conceived  and  spanked  into  life. 
if  only  as  a  necessary  prelude  to  infanticide 
Commerce  Committee  Chairman  0«en 
Harkis.  of  Arkansas,  has  done  valuable  work 
In  exp<»lng  some  of  the  more  obvious  TV 
and  radio  rating  services  But  once  these 
flaws  have  been  exposed,  where  do  we  go 
from  there'  If  the  rating  services  did  not 
exist  the  industry  would  be  forced  to  Invent 
them  again,  few   where  else  would  the  net- 


works and  agencies  turn  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  making  their  own  decisions  as  to 
quality  and  taste  or  to  blame  the  rest  of  us 
for  their  own  lack  of  taste  and  Judgment' 

Newton  Minow  will  leave  the  TV  scene 
at  the  hight  of  the  age  of  the  "spin-off."  a 
form  of  parthenogenesis  by  which  one  Bev- 
erly Hillbillies"  this  .season  t>ecomes  two  such 
series  the  next  and  perhaps  three  or  lour  the 
season  after  that,  until,  finally,  our  stom- 
ach    if  not  our  brains- can  stand  no  more. 

Mi-  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  fiom  Arkan- 
sas for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  the  departure  of  Newton  N.  Min- 
ow as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  There  is  no 
Member  of  this  Congress  who  knows 
more  about  Federal  communication 
pi-oblems  than  the  gentleman  who  just 
spoke  in  the  well  of  the  House. 

I  join  with  him  in  this  tribute  to  Mr. 
Minow  as  he  leaves  the  FCC  and  goes 
back  to  private  life.    Heading  almost  any 
agency  of  this  vast  Federal  Government 
IS  a  diflBcult  task  but  it  is  infinitely  more 
difficult  when  that  agency  touches  the 
pulse   and    feelings   of   so   many    people 
across   our   land.     Newton    Minow    met 
the  challenge  and  he  met  it  with  cour- 
age and   determination.     He  stirred   to 
the   depths   the   great   broadcasting   m- 
dustry;  and  it  is  my  judgment  that  this 
fantastic  communication  medium  is  the 
better  for  Chairman  Minow  s  words  and 
deeds     He.  indeed,  has  been  a  good  and 
a    great    public    seivant    and    Piesident 
Kennedy  can  take  pride  in  his  appoint- 
ment  and   the   service  he  rendered.     I 
give  my  own  congratulations  to  him  and 
I  add  my  sincere  wish  that  the  future 
will  be  as  exciting  as  the  past  and  that 
his  gracious  wife.  Jo.  and  his  lovely  chil- 
dren   and    Newton    Minow    will    have 
many,  many  years  of  happiness,  health, 
and  prosperity  as  they  leave  the  official 
Washington  scene. 
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THE  LATE  ORVIL  E  DRYFCXDS 

Mr  MONAGAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MONAGAN  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
death  of  Orvil  E  Dryfoos.  I  have  lost  a 
friend  whom  I  have  known  since  our  stu- 
dent days  at  Dartmouth  College.  I  have 
always  been  aware  of  his  purposefulness 
and  of  his  devotion  to  the  causes  which 
he  thought  worthwhile. 

In  particular,  as  an  alumnus  of  Dart- 
mouth College.  I  take  thi.s  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  his  long  and  devoted 
service  to  that  historic  institution. 

James  Reston.  the  distinguished  col- 
umnist of  the  New  York  Times  who  gave 


the  eulogy  at  Orvil  Dryfoos'  funeral  ho 
eloquently  summed  up  the  character  Ti^ 
achievement*  of  our  friend,  and  I  inLn 
Mr.  Reston-s  eulogy  herewith  as  a  i^ 
manent  tribute  to  Orvil  E.  Dryfoos- 
A  EuLocv  foR  Orvil  DRYroos 
The   death    of    OrMl    Dryfoc*   was   blam.-, 
on    heart  failure,   but   that,  obviously    cm.M 
not    have    been    the    rea.son.      Orv    DrvW 
heart  never  failed  him  or  anybody  else     a  ^ 
the   reporters  on   the  Times."    it  was  st,  h 
as  the  surs      Ask  anyb.xly  In   this  comMnJ 
of   friends      It   was   faithful  and  kind      a1^ 
his    beloved     wife    and    family.      No   mat,. 
heart  ^^^  '^"^'"''^  ^'>-  «''^y  cannot  blame  hu 

In  the  spiritual  sen.se,  his  heart  was  not  a 
failure  but  his  greate.w  success  He  hJ 
room  m  it  for  every  Joy  and  everybody  els,^ 
Joy.  This  was  the  thing  that  set  him  ananJ 
this  warmness  and  purity  of  spirit  this  cnr 
siderateness  of  his  mother,  whom  he  tel^" 
phoned  every  day;  of  his  wife  and  children 
of  his  colleagues  and  competitors  And  thT. 
uncorrupted  heart,  broken  or  no,  Is  what  ! 
likely  to  be  remembered  of  him  in  this  n-Mt 
city  and  at  Dartmouth,  his  other  home 

FRIENDS,    NOT    SPEECHES 

The  obit  writers  had  a  hard  weekend  wrh 
Or\  because  they  kept  hunting  for  him  In 
the  flies  and  of  course  he  wasn't  there  He 
dldnt  make  speeches,  he  made  friends  The 
last  time  I  saw  him,  he  was  breathing  hard 
but  still  worrying  about  everybody  else's 
worries  and  insisting  that  everybody  get  a 
g<K)d  rest  after  the  long  strike. 

Most  of  the  time,  it  is  the  heart  that 
governs  understanding,  and  understanding 
was  his  special  quality  He  not  only  under- 
stood human  frailty  and  almost  preferred 
It  He  understood  the  sensitive  pride  and 
combative  Instincts  of  reporters  and  editors 
which  Is  not  easy.  He  even  understood  the 
anxieties  of  the  printers  during  the  time 
of  our  troubles 

Throughout  the  whole  ghastly  period,  when 
he  wore  his  life  away,  he  was  a«aln  worrying 
about  other  people,  this  time  about  those 
who  were  on  the  street  wltJi  no  wc«-k  and 
those  who  were  In  the  ofTice  with  too  much 
work.  He  was  running  the  office  by  day  and 
often  negotiating  fiu-  into  the  night.  Even 
when  his  heart  began  to  rebel  and  the  doc- 
tors put  him  on  digitalis  to  regulate  It,  no- 
body knew  what  was  going  on  but  his  family 

AND     NEVER     CAME     BACK 

When  the  strike  was  over  he  finally  slipped 
away  to  the  hospitiU   and   never  came  back 

This  quality  of  concern  for  others  Is  vital 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Times  A  newspaper 
is  a  very  special  kind  of  partnership  The 
main  ingredients  are  not  newsprint  ink  and 
advertising,  but  the  more  votetlle  human 
Ingredients  of  blo«xl.  brains,  pride,  and  cour- 
age. This  is  why  underst.andlng  is  so  Im- 
portant at  the  top.  and  why  Adolph  Ochs. 
Arthur  Sulzberger  and  Orvil  Dryfoos.  having 
understanding,  were  so  gooti  at  It  For  thev 
saw  a  newspaper,  as  Edmund  Burke  mw  a 
nation,  not  only  as  a  partnership  of  the 
living,  but  as  a  portner.shlp  "between  those 
who  are  living,  those  who  are  dead,  and 
those  who  are  to  be  born." 

There  should  be  some  consolation  for  us 
all,  believer  and  unbeliever  alike.  In  thU 
thouKht  Orvil  DryfotKS  had  this  special  sense 
of  trusteeship  to  a  marked  degree  He 
thought  of  himself,  as  his  father-in-law  did 
before  him.  as  one  of  a  team  working  for  an 
ideal  larger  than  himself,  of  carrying  on  for 
a  time  something  he  devoutly  believed  to 
be  Important  And  he  not  only  carried  It 
higher  up  the  hill,  but  expanded  Its  infiuence 
across  the  continent  and  planted  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Times  beyond  the  Rockies.  Thus, 
he  achieved  his  ideal  much  more  than  most 


men  are  able  to  do,  and   remains  a  part  of 
an   institution    that    will    go   on    as   long    as 
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men  are  faithful  to  Its  Ideals 

THEY      MUST     CARRY     ON 

I  never  thought  much  of  the  family  Joke 
that  Arthur  Sulzberger  and  Orvil  Dryfoos 
married  the  New  York  Times"  The  women 
they  married  were  so  much  better  than  any 
newspaper  Besides,  it  was  the  women  who 
married  them,  and  what  Is  important  now, 
bore  them  the  children  who  must  carry  on 

Their  fathers  have  given  them  a  good  lead. 
It  is  summed  up  lor  me  in  a  quote  from 
Robert  Burns.  He  said  "whatever  mitigates 
the  woes  or  increases  the  happiness  of 
others — this  Is  my  criterion  of  goodness. 
And  whatever  injures  society  at  large,  or  any 
individual  In  It-  this  is  my  measure  of 
iniquity." 

Orvil  Dryfoos  lived  by  this  noble  Ideal, 
but  knew  that  ideals,  and  traditions,  are  not 
self-enforcing  Sombody  must  decide.  In  the 
newspaper  business.  In  no  other  institution 
are  so  many  choices  offered  every  day  of  the 
year.  In  no  other  craft  are  there  so  many 
men  with  so  many  diverse  Ideas  on  so  many 
subjecu,  about  which  so  much  can  be  said 
But  the  tyranny  of  the  deadline  is  always 
present,  and  while  most  of  these  decisions 
are  made  on  the  desk,  the  big  ones  have  to 
>i»  made  at  the  top 

MAN     OF     BIG     DECISIONS 

Here.  Orvil  Dryfo«js  was  equal  to  his  duty 
I  will  always  remember  him  In  the  city  room 
on  election  night  of  I960  when  he  was  the 
first  to  sense  that  we  had  gone  out  on  a 
Mmb  for  Kennedy  tf>o  early  and  Insisted  that 
we  reconsider  And  again.  In  1961.  when 
we  were  on  the  point  of  reporting  a  prema- 
ture Invasion  of  Cuba,  his  courteous  ques- 
Uons  and  wise  Judgment  held  us  back. 

He  had  hie  weaknesses,  like  all  of  us  but 
usually  they  sprang  from  the  more  amiable 
qualities  of  the  human  spirit.  To  hurt  a  col- 
league was  an  agony  for  him.  and  in  this 
savage  generation,  when  men  decide  other 
men  often  get  hurt  But  he  could  make  up 
hla  mind.     He  suffered,  but  he  acted 

Perhaps  the  simplest  thing  to  say  about 
him— and  I  believe  I  speak  for  my  colleagues 
In  this— Is  that  the  more  we  knew  him  the 
more  we  respected  him.  He  was  n  gentleman 
He  was  faithful  to  a  noble  tradition,  to  the 
family  from  which  he  came,  and  to  the  ereat 
family  he  Joined  and  loved. 

Martin  Buber  once  said  "If  we  could  hang 
all  our  sorrows  on  pegs,  and  were  allowed  to 
choose  those  we  liked  best,  everyone  of  us 
would  take  back  his  own,  for  all  the  rest 
would  seem  more  difficult  to  bear." 

Let  us,  then,  honor  Orvil  Dryfoos  with 
remembrance  rather  than  with  tears  For 
his  children  will  never  be  able  to  cry  as 
much  as  he  has  made  them  laugh 


PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE 
HOUSE 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  to  address  the  Hou.se  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr^  HAYS.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  so  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman a  question.  Yesterdav  the  gen- 
tleman in  a  1 -minute  speech  made  an 
attack  on  the  President  which  I  felt  was 
unwarianted  as  a  matter  of  opinion  I 
frot  up  and  said  so.  Then  later  the  gen- 
tleman took  his  remarks  out  of  the  Rec- 
ord: at  least,  they  did  not  appear  Is 
the  gentleman  going  to  leave  in  the  Ric- 
ORD  the  remarks  he  is  going  to  make 


Mr.  ALGER.  The  gentleman  assures 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  the  re- 
marks will  be  in  the  Record.  I  forgot 
them.  I  left  them  out  because  I  wanted 
to  use  the  summary  of  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Committee,  which  was  in  my 
office  and  since  the  gentleman  has 
brought  it  up.  I  will  include  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  today. 

.v,^'".^^^^'^^^'"'  ^  ^^^  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remarks  which  I  failed  to  put  in 
the  Record  yesterday,   which   I  forgot 
not  my  secretary,  appear  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  today. 

The   SPEAKER.     Without   objection 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 
low^^  '^"^^'^  referred  to  are  as  fol- 

PRESIDENT    Wn-HHOLDS    INFORMATION     PirriNG 
U.S.   SECURITY    IN   DANGER 

mim"  ^^.f  ^?-  ^'■-  Speaker,  the  Soviet 
military  buildup  in  Cuba  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  In  withholding  information  from 
the  people,  the  President  is  not  fully  pro- 
tecting the  United  States  from  this  mili- 
tary threat,  and  is  misleading  the  tru.st- 
ing  American  people. 

We  now  have  the  authority  of  a  bi- 
partisan committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
which  reports  new  military  moves  in 
Cuba  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  charges 
that  no  apparent  effort  to  get  the  Russian 
troops  out  of  Cuba  or  the  instigation  of 
any  move  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  for  practical  inspection  to  insure 
against  new  missile  bases  in  Cuba 

Here  is  the  summary  of  the  findings 
Of  the  bipartisan  committee— Committee 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  US  Senate— 
on  the  Cuban  military  buildup: 
Summary  of  Threat  Arising  Prom  Soviet 
Presence  in  Cuba 

Our  summary  of  the  threat  and  poten- 
tial threat  which  the  Soviet  presence  in 
Cuba  presents  to  the  Americas  Is  as  follows- 

1.  Cuba    is    an    advanced    Soviet    base    for 

Uv?M«'Vn-.T°l.^"°'''*'"y'  ^"'^  agitational  ac- 
fi  H  ,1  "  '^^  Western  Hemisphere  and  af- 
fords the  opportunity  to  export  agents,  funds 
arms,  ammunition,  and  propaganda  through- 
out Latin  America. 

2  Assuming  without  deciding  that  all  stra- 
tegic weapons  have  been  withdrawn,  there 
rtintr^''":^''^'^"^  possibility  of  the  stealthy 
relntroduction  of  strategic  missiles  and  other 

the  actiS       "^  camouflage  and  security  for 

3  Cuba  serves  as  an  advance  intelligence 
base  for  the  U.S.S.R.  et^"Le 

4.  The  potential  exists  to  establish  elec- 
tronic warfare  capabilities  based  on  Cuba 

5.  The  vital  Panama  Canal  could  be  the 
target  for  sneak  raids  originating  from  Cuba 

6.  Potentially.  Cuba  is  a  base  from  which 
the  Soviets  could  interdict  our  vital  air  and 
sea  lanes  It  can  now  be  used  for  the  air 
sea.  and  electronic  surveillance  of  our  mili- 

ind'  t"hP  r^"!td2  '^*  ««^'^heast  United  States 
and  the  Caribbean. 

7^  Cuba's  airfields  could  serve  as  recovery 
alrbases  for  planes  launched  against  the 
United  States  from  the  Soviet  Union 

8.  Advanced  Soviet  submarine  bases  could 

mtie?ffon         '""  ''"''"''  P^''*  *'^^   ^"y 

9^ The  continued  presence  of  the  Soviets 

t?nn    f  fn'^^xVo    '^"^"""^  ^  ^""-^her  reorienta- 
tion of  the  U.S.  air  defenses. 

10.  Cuba  provides  a  base  for  the  training 
of  agents  from  other  Latin  American  coun- 
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tries  In  subversive,  revolutionary,  agita- 
tional, and  sabotage  techniques. 

11.  The    very    presence    of   the    Soviets   In 
Cuba    affect*   adversely    our   Nation's   Image 

H«r  .P'^f^if'  °"'"  ^'■^•^"'*«  abroad  will  un- 
derstandably doubt  our  ability  to  meet  and 
defeat  the  forces  of  communism  thousands 
of  miles  across  the  ocean  if  we  prove  unable 
to  cope  with  the  Communist  threat  at  our 
very  doorstep. 

A  consideration  of  all  these  matters  serves 

Sir  n^tf  ^',  '"'"  ^'^^''^y  °^  ^^«^  threat  to 
our  national  security  which  Cuba  now 
represents.  v""*     liuw 


Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  serious  charges 
and  I  do  not  see  how  the  President  can 
Ignore  the  military  danger  to  our  Na- 
tion. I  cannot  understand  a  Commander 
in  Chief  who.  in  withholding  informa- 
tion from  the  people  misleads  them  into 
a  sense  of  false  security.  President  Ken- 
nedy IS  assuming  for  himself  a  grave  and 
dangerous  responsibility  in  such  actions 
As  the  Soviet  net  tightens  in  this  hemi- 
sphere and  the  military  threat  to  our 
own  land  becomes  greater,  he  alone  must 
be  held  responsible. 

It  will  not  be  enough  for  the  President 
to  say  later  that  he  misjudged  the  Soviet 
intention.    His  remorse  after  the  Soviet 
military  might  is  loosed  upon  the  United 
States  will  hardly  be  sufficient  to  atone 
for  a  war  which  can  be  prevented  if  he 
takes  immediate  and  forceful  action  now 
Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  you  to  trust 
the    American    people    with    the    facts 
They  are  your  strength,  not  the  timid 
advisers  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  ac- 
commodate   the   Soviet   Union,    weaken 
the  strength  and  security  of  the  United 
State.s.    As  a  Member  of  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  the  Fifth  District  of  Texas  who 
have  given  me  the  responsibility  of  bein- 
their  voice  in  Congress,  I  call  upon  yoG 
to  stop  this  suicidal  course  of  accommo- 
dation of  the  enemy  and  take  all  neces- 
sary steps  now  to  end  the  military  thieat 
to  the  United  States  by  reimposing  at 
once  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  halting  all 
shipments  of  strategic  material  to  Cuba 
and  setting  a  time  and  date  for  the  com- 
plete removal  of  all  Russian  troops  and 
missiles  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  the  sacred  oath  you  took 
to  defend  the  United  States  against  all 
its  enemies,  precludes  the  present  course 
you  are  following  which  seems  to  express 
more  concern  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Soviet  Union  than  in  the  protection 
of  our  own  land. 

For  a  report  on  the  findings  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  other  body  as  to  the 
military  threat  from  Cuba,  I  refer  you 
to  the  following  column  by  David  Law- 
of  Ma  '^2  ^^^  Washington  Evening  Star 

CuiiA  Held  Major  Threat  to  United  States- 
Senate   Group's   Report  Explores   Danger 
OF  Red  Attack  From   Island 
( By  David  Lawrence ) 
The  greatest  danger  to  the  security  of  the 
United   States   today   is   in   Cuba       'There   Is 
^rV^^  .^""^^  military  strength   remaining 
on  the  island  to  launch   an   attack  on   this 
country. 

Yet  the  American  people  are  being  led  to 
believe  that  Soviet  military  strength  In  Cuba 
Is  negligible  and  that  an  attack  Is  as  un- 
thinkable as  the  missile  buildup  last  year 
was  supposed  to  be. 
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Thia  w%»  the  reaaonlng  used  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  here  In  the  autumn  of  1862 
to  minimize  the  meaning  of  the  Soviet  troop 
movement  and  of  the  preliminary  steps  for 
the  setung  up  of  missile  bases. 

The  most  Important  olBclaJ  document  on 
the  Cuban  situation  has  received  only  pass, 
ing  attention  In  the  last  11  days  from  the 
American  people.  No  announcement  has 
been  made  of  what  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion Intends  to  do  about  the  facts  that  have 
Ju.st  been  disclosed.  There  are  no  signs  that 
the  Soviet  Government  Is  being  prodded  to 
get  Its  troops,  technicians,  and  military 
equipment  out  of  Cuba,  or  that  any  demand 
la  being  made  to  permit  on-the-spot  Inspec- 
tion In  order  to  find  out  whether  any  mis- 
sile* are  still  concealed  Inside  the  Island. 

The  latest  word  to  the  American  people 
about  the  gravity  of  the  Cuban  situation 
comes  not  from  Republican  critics  trying  to 
make  a  political  issue  but  from  a  subcom- 
mittee or  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  US  Senate  headed  by  a  Democratic 
chairman.  Senator  John  Stknnis.  of  Missis- 
sippi All  seven  members— four  Democrats 
and  three  Republicans — signed  the  unani- 
mous report.  It  tells  the  unvarnished  truth 
about  what  has  happened  and  points  out  a 
lesson  for  the  future.  Here  are  some  extracts 
from  the  report,  dated  May  9.  which  was  writ- 
ten after  hearing  for  many  weeks  secret 
testimony  given  by  the  Intelligence  agencies 
of  the  G<jveriiment.  civilian  and  military : 

"While  a  reasonably  competent  Job  was 
done  m  acquiring  and  collecting  intelligence 
information  and  data.  In  retrospect  it  ap- 
pears that  several  substantial  errors  were 
made  by  the  Intelligence  agencies  in  the 
evaluation  of  the  Information  and  claU 
which  was  accumulated. 

••Even  though  the  Intelligence  community 
believes  that  all  (strategic  missiles)  have 
been  withdrawn,  it  is  of  the  greatest  urgency 
to  determine  whether  or  not  strategic  mis- 
siles are  now  concealed  in  Cuba.  The  critt- 
caluy  of  this  is  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that, 
assuming  maximiml  readiness  at  pre- 
selected    sites,     with     all     equipment     pre- 

located.   the  Soviet  mobile  medium-range 

MOO  miles — missiles  could   be  made  opera- 
tional in  a  matter  of  hoxirs. 

•Some  other  sources — primarily  refugee 
and  exile  groups — estimate  that  as  many  as 
40.000  Soviets  are  now  In  Cuba.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  lack  of  hard  evidence  on  the  ques- 
tion and  the  substantial  underestimation 
of  last  fall,  we  conclude  that  no  one  In  offlcUl 
US.  circles  can  tell  with  any  real  degree  of 
confidence,  hcjw  many  Russians  are  now  In 
Cuba  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
official  17,500  estimate  is  perhaps  a  minimum 
figure. 

•The  evidence  Is  overwhelming  that  Castro 
is  supporting,  spurring,  aiding,  and  abetting 
Communist  revolutionary  and  subversive 
movements  throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  that  such  activities  present  a 
grave  and  ominous  threat  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  Americas 

"It  la  agreed  that  ironclad  assurance  of 
the  complete  absence  of  Soviet  strategic 
missiles  In  Cuba  can  come  only  as  a  result 
of  thorough,  penetrating,  onslte  Inspection 
by  reliable  observers. 

••The  Importance  of  making  every  effort  to 
ascertain  the  truth  with  respect  to'thls  mat- 
ter    cannot    be    overemphasized.      The    crit- 
tcallty   of   it  can    best   be   Illustrated    by   the 
fact    that    the    testimony    established    that 
upon   the  assimaptlon   that   all   missiles  and 
associated  equipment  and  the  neces.sary  per- 
sonnel   were    readily    available    near    prese- 
lected sites  m  a  state  of  complete  readiness 
mobile  medium-range  missiles  could  be  made 
operational   in  a  matter  of  hours.     Thus    Lf 
these  missiles  and  their  associated  equipment 
remain    In    Cuba,    the    danger    Is    clear   and 
obvious. 


-Assuming  without  deciding  that  all  stra- 
tegic weapons  have  been  withdrawn,  there 
Is  the  ever-present  possibility  of  the  stealthy 
relntroductlon  of  strategic  missiles  and  other 
o.Tenslve  weapons,  using  the  Soviet  forces 
still  in  Cuba  as  camouflage  and  security  for 
the  activity. 

•Potentially.  Cuba  Is  a  base  from  which 
the  Soviets  could  Interdict  our  vital  air  and 
sea  lanes.  It  can  now  be  used  for  the  air. 
sea,  and  electronic  surveillance  of  our  mili- 
tury  activities  In  the  Southeast  United  States 
and  the  Caribbean. 

'•Cuba's  airfields  could  serve  as  recovery 
air  bases  for  planes  launched  against  the 
United  States  from  the  Soviet  Union/' 

ThU  means  that  the  range  of  certain  So- 
viet military  planes  has  been  increased  sub- 
stantially. They  need  fly  only  one  way  In 
a  surprise  attack,  drop  bombs  on  the  United 
States  and  land  in  Cuba. 

Yet  In  the  last  few  weeks  nothing  has  been 
done  to  Insist  upon  onslte  Inspection  In 
Cuba  by  the  United  Nations  or  by  any  other 
agency.  The  Kenuedy  administration  has 
retreated  on  this  point,  and  only  an  Informed 
public  opinion  In  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world  can  bring  about  an  ad- 
vance—to verify  what  has  actually  happened. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
new my  request  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce to  the  membership  that  when 
the  special  orders  are  in  order  I  have  a 
60-minute  special  order.  I  invite  all 
those  present  and  anyone  else  interested 
to  be  present  here,  as  I  intend  to  discuss 
capitalism,  US.  sovereignty,  and  the  re- 
publican form  of  government,  and  at  the 
same  time  answer  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity the  attacks  levied  recently  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  against  the  Ameri- 
cans for  Constitutional  Action.  I  Invite 
my  colleagues  to  be  present. 
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Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  l.s  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  President  sent  up  to  the  Con- 
'^ress.  Reorsanization  Plan  1  of  1963 
which  would  transfer  certain  house- 
keeping functions  with  respect  to  the 
Pi-anklln  D.  Roosevelt  Ubrary  at  Hyde 
Park  from  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. 

I  have  introduced  today  two  meas- 
ures— one  a  joint  resolution  to  acceler- 
ate the  efTective  date  of  that  plan  pro- 
viding that  it  would  take  effect  10  days 
after  the  adoption  of  the  joint  resolution 
and.  second,  a  bill  which  incorporates 
the  provisions  of  the  plan. 

This  morning  I  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  In  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  the  Reorganization  Act  for 
2  years  which  has  been  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  House  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment  OiJerations.  and  I  intend  in  the 


special  order  that  has  been  granted  ♦ 
me  for  today  to  discuss  the  proprl^  IS 
the  Congress  taking  action  at  this  tL 
to  extend  the  Reoi-Ranlzation  Act. 

THE     LATE      ORVIL     E.     DRYPCVvj 
PRESIDENT    AND    PUBUSHER   op 
THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  addie«  ik 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extranrom 
matter.  °"fous 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objecUon 
Ne.'^Yor'k'?"'''  ''   '^'  «entleman'l!S; 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker 
I  rise  with  sadness  In  my  heart  over  the 
death  of  a  friend  and  colleague  ear iv 
Saturday  morning,  Orvil  E.  Dryfon/ 
president  and  publisher  of  the  New  Vmt' 
Times.  ^^^'^ 

Those  of  us  on  the  Herald  Tribune 
who  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
him.  knew  him  as  a  man  of  humility  a 
man  who  had  a  deep  concern  for  people 
and  a  man  whose  warmth  of  heart  wa..^ 
evident  for  all  to  see. 

Orvil  Dryfoos  served  in  the  great  tra 
dition  of  the  New  York  Times,  in  the 
tradition  of  Adolph  Ochs.  He  worked 
in  clo.se  association  with  Arthur  Sulz 
berger.  He  recognized  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  the  news  and  the  ImporUncc 
of  fair  and  full  coverage.  He  extended 
the  coverage  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  of  iLs  European  edition.  He  started 
publication  of  it*  western  edition  Above 
all,  he  recoenized  that  the  foundation 
stone  of  our  democracy  rests  on  an  en- 
lightened and  fully  informed  public 
opinion. 

I  would  like  to  offer  my  condolences 
to  his  family  and  to  the  members  of  the 
New  York  Tunes.  In  the  extension  of 
my  remarks  I  include  the  eloquent  sim- 
ple, and  moving  eulogy  of  James  Reston 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
New  York  Times  which  was  delivered 
yesterday  morning  at  the  funeral  serv- 
ices of  Or\il  Dryfoos  at  Temple  Emanu- 
El. 

IFrora  the  New  York  (NY.)   Times.  Mav  28 
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TrxT  or  Em-OOT  or  ORvn.  E    DRYroos 

DELfVERED    BT    JaMES    Re.STON 
KEMARKS    ON    A    KBIEND 

Tlie  death  of  OrvU  DryfcK>s  was  blamed  on 
heart   failure,   but   that   obviously   culd  not 
have    been   the   reason.     Orv   Dryfoos'  heart 
never  faUed   him  or  anybody   else^nsk   the 
reporters  on  the  Times.     It  was  steady  as  Ui* 
sUirs— ask     anybody     In     this    company    of 
friends.    It  was  faithful  a.s  the  tide.s— ask  hl« 
beloved   wife   and   family.      No   matter  what 
the  doctors  say.  they  caiuiot  blame  hLs  heart. 
In    the  spiritual   sense,   his   heart   was  not 
a   failure,   but   his  grefli«-bt   success      He  had 
njom  in  it  for  every  Joy  and  everybody  else's 
Joy.    Tills  was  the  thing  that  set  him  apart— 
this  warmne8.s  and  purity  of  spirit.  ihU  con- 
fiiderateness.   of  his  mother,   whom  he  tele- 
phoned every  day.  of  his  wife  and  children, 
of  his  colleagues  and  competitors.     And  thU 
uncorrupted    heart,    broken    or    no.    Is    what 
Is   likely   U>   be   remembered   of   him   In  this 
great  city  and  at  Dartmouth,  his  other  home 
The  obit  writers  had  a  hard  weekend  with 
Orv  because   they  kept   bunting  for  him  in 
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the  files  and,  of  course,  he  wasn't  there.  He 
didn't  make  speeches,  he  made  friends.  The 
last  time  I  saw  him.  he  was  breathing  hard 
but  »tlU  worrying  about  everybody  else's 
worries  and  Insisting  that  everybody  get  a 
good  rest  after  the  long  strike. 

Most  of  the  lime.  It  is  the  heart  that  gov- 
erns understanding,  and  understanding  was 
his  special  quality.  He  not  only  understood 
human  frailty  but  almost  preferred  It.  He 
understood  the  sensitive  pride  and  combative 
instincts  of  reiwrters  and  editors,  which  Is 
not  easy.  He  even  understood  the  anxieties 
of  the  printers  during  the  time  of  our 
troubles. 

NEWSPAPER    A    PARTNERSHIP 

Throughout  that  whole  ghastly  period, 
when  he  wore  his  life  away,  he  was  again 
worrying  about  other  people,  this  time  about 
those  who  were  on  the  street  with  no  work, 
and  those  who  were  In  the  office  with  too 
much  work.  He  was  running  the  office  by 
day  and  often  negotiating  far  Into  the  night. 
Even  when  his  heart  began  to  reb«l  and  the 
doctors  put  him  on  digitalis  to  regulate  it, 
nobody  knew  what  was  goings on^but  his 
family.  When  the  strike  was  overTne^nally 
slipped  away  to  the  hospital  and  nef«x  came 
back. 

This  quality  of  concern  for  others^  vital 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Times.  A  "newspaper 
is  a  very  special  kind  of  partnership.  The 
main  ingredients  are  not  newsprint.  Ink.  and 
advertising,  but  the  more  volatile  human 
Ingredients  of  blood,  brains,  pride,  and 
courage." 

This  Is  why  understanding  is  so  impor- 
tant at  the  top,  and  why  Adolph  Ochs.  Ar- 
thur Sulzberger,  and  Orvil  Dryfoos.  having 
understanding,  were  so  good  at  it.  For  they 
saw  a  newspaper,  as  Edmund  Burke  saw  a 
nation,  not  only  as  a  partnership  of  the 
living,  but  as  a  partnership  "between  those 
who  are  living,  those  who  are  dead,  and  those 
who  are  to  be  born." 

There  should   be  some  consolation   for  us 
all.    believer    and    unbeliever    alike.    In    this 
thought.    Orvil  Dryfoos  had  this  special  sense 
of    trusteeship    to    a    marked    degree.      He 
thought  of  himself,  as  his  father-in-law  did 
before   him.   as   one    of  a    team   working   for 
an  Ideal  larger  than  himself,  of  carrying  on 
for  a  time  something  he  devoutedly  believed 
to  be  Importont.     And  he   not   only  carried 
It  higher  up  the  hill,  but  expanded   its  In- 
fluence across   the  continent  and  planted  a 
new    edition     of     the     Times     beyond     the 
Rockies.     Thus  he  achieved  his  ideal  much 
more  than   most   men   are   able    to   do    and 
remains  a   part    of   an    Institution    that   will 
go  on    as    long    as   men    are   faithful   to   its 
ideals. 

I  never  thought  much  of  the  family  Joke 
that    Arthur    Sulzberger    and    Orvil    Dryfoos 

married  the  New  York  Times."  The  women 
they  married  were  so  much  better  than  anv 
newspaper.  Besides.  It  was  the  women  who 
married  them,  and  what  Is  Important  now, 
bore  them  the  children  who  must  carry  on 

Their  fathers  have  given  them  a  good  lead 
It  is  summed  up  for  them-and  I  ask  the 
children  to  remember  It-  in  a  quote  from 
Robert  Burns.  He  said:  "Whatever  mitigates 
the  woes  or  Increases  the  happiness  of  oth- 
ers-thls  Is  my  criterion  of  goodness.  And 
Whatever  injures  society  at  Urge,  or  any  in- 
dividual in  It-thls  is  my  measure  of  in- 
icjulty. 

PERCEPTIVE    JUBOMENT 

bu?'k!'  °'">;5°"''  "^«d  by  this  noble  Ideal. 
but  knew  that  ideals  and  traditions  are  not 
8*If-enforcing  Somebody  must  decide  In 
the  newspaper  business  In  no  other  Institu- 
non  are  so   many  choices  offered   every  day 

^  T^y  subjects,  about  which  so  much  can 

^  said.     But   the   tyranny   of   the   deadline 

always  present,  and  whUe  most  of  these 


decisions  are  made  on  the  desk,  the  big  ones 
have  to  be  made  at  the  top. 

Here  Orvil  Dryfoos  was  equal  to  his  duty 
I  will  always  remember  him  In  the  city  room 
on  election  night  of  I960  when  he  was  first 
to  sense  that  we  had  gone  out  on  a  limb  for 
Kennedy  too  early  and  Insisted  that  we  re- 
consider. And  again  in  1961  when  we  were 
on  the  point  of  reporting  a  premature  in- 
vasion of  Cuba  his  courteous  questions  and 
wise  Judgment  held  us  back. 

He  had  his  weaknesses,  like  all  of  us  but 
usually  they  sprang  from  the  more  amiable 
qualities  of  the  human  spirit.  To  hurt  a  col- 
league was  an  agony  for  him.  and  In  this 
savage  generation,  when  men  decide  other 
men  often  get  hurt.  But  he  could  make  up 
his  mind.    He  suffered,  but  he  acted 

Perhaps  the  simplest  thing  to  say  about 
him— and  I  believe  I  speak  for  my  colleagues 
in  this— Is  that  the  more  we  knew  him  the 
more  we  respected  him.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man. He  was  faithful  to  a  noble  tradition 
to  the  family  from  which  he  came,  and  to 
the  great  family  he  joined  and  loved 

Martin  Buber  once  said:  "If  we  could  hang 
all  our  sorrows  on  pegs,  and  were  allowed  to 
choose  those  we  liked  best,  every  one  of  us 
would  take  back  his  own,  for  all  the  rest 
would  seem  more  difllcult  to  bear." 

Let  us  then  honor  Orvil  Dryfoos  with  re- 
membrance rather  than  with  tears  For  his 
children  will  never  be  able  to  cry  as  much 
as  he  has  made  them  laugh. 

n 

I  From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Tribune 
May  26,   1963  J 
Leader  of  Journalism  Passes 
The   newspaper    community   of   New   York 
City— Indeed,     of     the     whole     Nation— will 
mourn  the  death  of  Orvil  Dryfoos.  president 
and  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times      He 
had   brought  youth  and  vigor  to  the  man- 
agement of   a   great   institution,   as   well   as 
the  finest  traits  of  fairness,  generosity   and 
devotion  to  the  goals  of  a  free  press 

The  responsibilities  he  assumed  when  he 
took  over  the  direction  of  the  Times  6  years 
ago  were  onerous,  and  he  bore  them  man- 
fully. His  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit  were 
equal  to  the  challenge,  and  gave  every 
promise  of  even  broader  leadership,  not  only 
for  his  own  newspaper  but  for  American 
Journalism  In  general. 

The  Herald  Tribune  extends  Its  deep  sym- 
pathy to  lt5  neighbor,  the  Times,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  family  of  Mr.  Drvfooe,  on  their 
loss.  It  Is  one  which  we  share,  for  It  breaks 
professional  and  personal  associations  that 
were  cherished,  and  deprives  the  press  of  a 
figure  In  whom  every  new.spaperman  could 
take  pride. 
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gaulzation  and  has  spread  itaelf  throughout 
the  world  of  Journalism  and  beyond  Is  no 
mere  formal  tribute  to  the  president  and 
publisher  of  this  newspaper. 

It  expresses  the  personal  shock  and  grief 
of  the  men  and  women  who  worked  with 
r"^  Dryfoos,  who  admired  him,  and  who 
loved  him  for  his  kindness,  his  modeety  his 
integrity  and— that  most  intangible  and  val- 
uable gift  of  all-his  quality  of  quiet  leader- 
ship. 

In  his  more  than  two  decades  of  Intimate 
association  with  the  Times,  Orvil  E  Dryfoos 
had  achieved  his  extraordinary  stature 
through  sheer  strength  of  character,  through 
soundness  of  Judgment,  through  an  Innate 
gentleness  and  pervasive  feeling  for  his  fel- 
low man.  and  through  an  unfaltering  sense 
of  responsibility  which  conveyed  Itself  to  his 
associates  with  vigor  but  without  trace  of 
pomp  or  ostentation.  Orvil  Dryfoos  em- 
bodied the  highest  principles  of  his  profes- 
sion; and  time  and  again  he  proved  his  read- 
iness to  carry  out  those  principles  no  matter 
what  the  cost. 

When  his  colleagues  talk  about  him  In  the 
corridors  of  the  Times  today,  and  In  fact 
wherever  newspapermen  gather,  one  wUl 
hear  him  spoken  of  as  "a  fine  guy "  a 
"thoughtful  person,"  and  "understanding 
boss."  He  was  all  of  that  but  far  more  than 
that,  a  warm  and  frlendy  jjersonallty,  with 
a  most  engaging  sense  of  humor;  but  be- 
neath his  genial  exterior  there  was  a  sensitive 
understanding  of  human  nature,  coupled 
with  the  priceless  ability  to  evoke  the  deepest 
kind  of  loyalty   from   his   associates. 

It  seems  incredible  that  he  is  taken  from 
us  at  the  age  of  50.  He  had  everything  to 
live  for;  and  we  at  the  Times  looked  forward 
to  many  years  of  his  effective  leadership- 
Just  how  effective  few  people  outside  the 
Times  could  possibly  have  realized.  We  shall 
miss  Orvil  Dryfoos  personally;  we  shall  miss 
him  professionally.  To  his  family,  his  asso- 
ciates of  the  Times  can  only  say  that  he  was 
one  of  us,  too.  We  loved  him,  we  admired 
him.  and  we  will  treastjre  his  memory 


[From   the  New  York    (N.Y.j    Post,  May  27 
1963) 
Orvil  E.  Drtfoos 
(By  Dorothy  Schlff) 
Orvil   Dryfoos,   the   publisher   of   the   New 
York  Times,  was  the  most  unselfish    friend- 
liest,   least    pretentious    of    all    who   met    so 
endlessly  last   winter  during  the  newspaper 
strike.  "^ 

Sensitive  to  the  feelings  of  others,  he  was 
quick  to  prai.se  and  slow  to  criticize  He 
remained  good-humored  and  optimistic  no 
matter  how  trying  and  exhausting  the  cir- 
cumstances. Himself  without  guile  he  al 
ways  looked  for  the  best  in  the  rest  of  us  and 
tried  to  make  peace  when  there  was  no  peace 

He  was  the  nicest  person  I  knew  and  I 
share  the  grief  of  his  family  and  friends  at 
nls  premature  passing. 


[From  the  New  York  (NY.)   Times,  May  26 

1963] 

A  Quiet  Leader 

The  sorrow  that  today  grips  acutely  every 

single  member  of  the  New  York  Times  or- 


WHAT  IS  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
DOING  IN  CIVIL  RIGHTS? 
Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   LINDSAY.     Mr.  Speaker,  just  a 
moment  ago  our  distinguished  colleague 
the    gentleman    from    New    York,    the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,   stated    that   the   problem   of 
race  relations  are  assuming  critical  pro- 
portions in  the  United  States  of  America. 
He  said  that  an  accusing  finger  is  being 
pointed  at  the  Congress  for  lack  of  ac- 
tion on  legislation.    He  quite  properly  re- 
minded the  House  that  since  May  8  hear- 
ings on  civil  rights  have  been"  held  by 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  that  Members  who  wish  to  be  heard 
better  appear  within  the  next  few  days. 
He  said  that  a  bill  would  be  reported  out 
promptly.      Yet.    today,    not    a    single 
spoke.sman    of    the    administration    has 
yet  appeared  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  to  testify.    In  fact 
the    Attorney    General    has    twice    ad- 
journed   scheduled    appearances.     And 
this  is  the  number  one  matter  today  be- 
fore  the  country.     The   administration 
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was  late  In  coming  up  with  a  message 
and  a  bill.  It  was  pretty  thin  when  It 
did  come  up,  but  even  then  one  would 
think  there  would  be  some  interest  in 
supporting  it. 

The  other  day  the  President  said  In 
a  press  conference  that  there  is  no  stat- 
ute which  enables  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  invoke  the  protections  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  for  individuals  in  Birming- 
ham and  elsewhere,  and  yet  the  admin- 
istration has  never  asked  Congress  for 
such  a  statute.  I  am  referring  of  course 
to  title  III.  I  find  it  surprising  and  dis- 
turbing. 


PERRY  SESQUICENTENNIAL,  1963 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaninK>us  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
eve  of  a  celebration  of  importance  and 
significance  to  all  Americans,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  all  Amer- 
icans interested  in  the  events  of  history 
which  have  made  this  country  the  inde- 
pendent democracy  that  it  is.  Tomorrow 
in  Erie,  Pa.,  within  the  24th  Congres- 
sional District  which  I  represent,  begins 
the  summer- long  celebration  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Lake  EIrie  and  the  building  of 
Perry's  fleet  in  Erie  Harbor. 

Many  events  are  being  scheduled  for 
this  celebration  and  the  major  theme 
of  the  observance  is  not  one  of  victory 
over  the  vanquished  but  the  150  years 
of  peace  between  two  great  nations — 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Our  neighbor  to  the  north,  Canada,  is 
joining  in  our  celebration,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  many  people  will  travel  to 
Erie  to  participate  in  this  observance  and 
the  events  which  have  been  scheduled 
for  the  summer  months,  as  described  in 
the  following  announcement  and  pro- 
gram: 

PEKKT    SEsQUICENTtN.NIAL    NEWS 

Coming  at  a  time  when  the  Western  World 
Is  still  searching  for  roads  to  a  lasting  peace. 
It  Is  significant  that  a  group  of  public* 
spirited  citizens  In  Brie.  Pa.,  with  full  sup- 
port of  the  entire  community,  are  mapping 
out  a  commemorative  prorgam  which  Is  of 
high  International  consequence. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  peaceful 
boundaries  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  Is  their  bj-word.  Their  vehicle  Is  tht 
occasion  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
building  of  Perry's  fleet  and  the  Battle  of 
Lake  Erie 

One  of  the  most  courageous  chapters  In 
American  history  was  forged  when  the  coun- 
try was  36  years  young;  a  time  of  sufTerlng— 
growing  pains  caused  by  the  need  for  ex- 
panded territories. 

On  the  heels  of  the  Colonies'  Revolutionary 
War  victory,  came  swLft  awareness  that  t^e 
real  fight  for  Independence  was  yet  to  be 
resolved.  Smarting  under  the  Insults  and 
conspiracies  against  their  young  Nation 
from  the  continent,  a  group  of  young  legis- 
lators known  as  the  War  Hawks  convinced 
President  Madison  to  declare  a  state  of  war 
between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom.    One  June  18.  1812,  the  House  and 


Senate,  by  majority  TOt«,  affirmed  the  Presi- 
dent's decision. 

The  War  of  1813  beeam«  the  standard 
bearer  for  a  dedicated  cause — a  canse  in 
which  a  young  Nation  reasserted  her  de- 
termination for  Independence  and  gave  final 


May  28 


Ttwlll  eommence  on  May  29  with  Govern™. 
Bcranton  as  chief  executive  of  the  C^aS^ 
wealth,  hosting  many  distinguished^,!^- 
Congressman  Jamu  D.  Wiathi  u  chalrm.„ 
of  the  opening  days  festivities  and  rew^tw 

. 1 —'v*  6-'=  ""-*      announced    that    In    addition    to    n«.__  ' 

nouce  to  all  that  she  was  a  free  and  sovereign     Scranton,  the  Governors  of  four  othe^  r^** 
^"■"^'^  »>*^e  been  Invited.     At  the  time  of  th. 

The  most  significant  engagement  of  this     lease,  acceptances  have  been  receiv.^  »  **- 
War  of  1812.  and  certainly  on  record  as  one      Gov   .Tam—  »h««w.    ^,  r^^,^    .V^  _*^  ^"Mn 


,  »v,  Oov.  James  Rhoads.  of  Ohio,  and  Gov   j^ 

of  the  greatest  of  all  naval  victories,  was  the      Chaffee,  of  Rhode  Island.     Acceptance  f 

two  other  Governors  are  pending  "*™ 


Battle  of  LAke  Erie,  the  results  of  which 
brought  control  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Americans.  Commanded  by  the  young, 
astute  naval  commodore,  Oliver  Hazard  Perry. 
the  3-hour  battle  took  place  off  Put-In-Bay, 
Ohio,  near  Sandusky.  But  behind  this  brief 
engagement  lies  a  Journal  of  vision,  confi- 
dence, courage,  and  sheer  determination  un- 
surpassed In  our  Nation's  history. 

The  foresight  of  maritime  Capt.  Daniel 
Dobbins  In  choosing  Erie  as  the  site  for 
construction  of  Perry's  fleet  set  the  stage  for 
this  decisive  victory.  And  the  story  behind 
the  fleet's  construction  is  Itself  packed  with 
tense  dran^a  and  human  Interest.  Erie  will 
commemorate  the  fleet's  construction  and 
the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  with  a  series  of  events 
beginning  May  29  and  concluding  September 
10.  1963. 

•However."  emphiitlcally  states  Sumner  H. 
Nichols,  general  chairman  of  the  Perry 
Sesqulcentennlal  Committee,  "although  this 
marks  an  anniversary  of  a  major  victory,  we 
are  placing  Importance  on  the  fact  that  this 
victory  set  the  stage  for  the  establishment 
of  peaceful  boundaries  between  two  coun- 
tries. We  will  develop  various  activities  to 
focus  attention  upon  this  historic  fact.  No 
one  can  doubt  but  that  these  unpatrolled 
borders  between  our  two  countries  are  un- 
precedented In  world  history   " 

Consequently,  the  Erie  group  feels  that  It 
can  be  of  great  service  to  the  country  and  to 
the  Interesta  of  International  good  will  If  It 
can  develop  major  programs  of  participa- 
tion highlighting  the  peaceful  borders  thexne. 
In  a  recent  statement  to  local  media. 
Chairman  Nichols  said.  "We  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  our  neighbors  to  the  north  of  us 
are  kindred  spirits.  Obviously  we  recognize 
their  right  to  maintain  their  national  Iden- 
tity as  we  wUh  to  maintain  ours.  This  does 
not  preclude,  however,  a  continuance  of 
I>eaceful,  productive,  and  constructive  as- 
soclatlon  between  our  two  countries.  We  are 
too  closely  linked  culturally,  economically, 
and  socially  to  deny  the  Individuality  o.  this 
friendly  alUance." 

Realizing  the  potential  of  this  develop- 
ment, particularly  In  view  of  current  strained 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, a  delegation  of  the  Perry  Sesqulcen- 
tcnnial  Committee  recently  Journeyed  to 
Washington.  There  they  had  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  No.  3  man  In  the  State  De- 
partment, Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Polit- 
ical Affairs.  Hon.  George  McGhee.  McGhee 
was  delighted  with  the  plan?  of  the  Erie 
group  and  gave  them  his  full  support  and 
advice.  Cementing  this  support,  he  turned 
over  to  them,  as  liaison  man.  Mr.  Wharton  D. 
Hubbard  of  the  Canadian  Affairs  Desk.  U.S. 
State  Department,  who  brought  the  conunlt- 
tee  to  a  meeting  with  Department  of  Defense 
ofllciala  to  coordinate  military  participation 
between  the  two  countries.  Two  days  later, 
the  delegation  returned  to  Erie  with  promise 
of  Intensified  Federal  support  and  assistance 
in  developing  a  celebration  of  International 
scope.  Joint  United  States-Canada  partici- 
pation will  be  realized  mtUnly  through  cul- 
tural and  military  programs.  Appropriately 
enough,  the  opening  day  of  the  Perry  Sesqul- 
centennlal  will  also  see  the  maiden  voyage  of 
a  ferry  boat  between  Erie  and  Port  Dover, 
Ontario. 

The  Perry  Sesqulcentennlal  celebration 
will  bt  the  Natkxi'i  largest  In  1068 — In  terms 
of   scope,    program,    duration,   and   purpo— . 


Additionally,    nationally   known    TV  gtiir 
are  presently  committed  for  the  openlne^ 
well  as  nationally  syndicated  columnists' 

The    Commonwealth    of    Pennsylvania    in 
late  1962  appropriated  $80,000  to  Install  rle 
King   and    hull   repair    Ui   the   reconstructs 
brig  Niagara.  Perry's  victory  flajtship.  now  on 
display  at  the  foot  of  State  Street  In  Erie 

Highlighting  some  of  the  summer  festlv 
itles    win     be    a    gigantic,     yet     approprute" 
parade  on  Memorial  Day.  May  30. 

On  the  evening  of  the  o{>enlng  day  a 
premiere  performance  of  an  outduor  bia- 
torlcal  drama  "Ptom  These  Shoreii,  "  will  be 
presented  at  Academy  Stadium  The  Gover- 
nors of  five  States  will  attend  the  opening 
performances,  as  well  as  other  n<jtable  dig- 
nitaries. The  production  win  be  presented 
nightly  May  2fl  through  June  8:  July  s 
through  13:  and  August  7  through  17  The 
outdoor  spectacular  will  be  professionally 
prcxluced  and  directed,  having  a  cast  of  mor* 
than  800  pet)ple,  all  In  authentic  historical 
costume  against  a  scenic  panoramic  backdrop 
of  300  feet  In  width.  The  90-mlnute  drama 
will  be  concluded  each  evening  with  a  spec- 
tacular  fireworks  display. 

Other  activities  have  been  scheduled 
throughout  the  summer  including  speclalW 
designated  weeks,  such  as:  All  Nations  Week, 
Industry  Week,  Ladles  Week,  Youth  Activities 
Week.  Sports  Week,  and  a  schedule  of  mill- 
tary  partlclpatUjn  as  follows:  June  28.  29.  SO, 
V3.  Coast  Guard  Week;  July  17,  Ufl  Air 
Ptorce  Week:  July  8-14,  US  Army  Week: 
July  15-21.  US  Marine  Corps  Week;  July 
22  28,  US  Navy  Week;  July  28-Augu«t  4, 
Space  Age  Week. 

The  American  Horse  Show  Association 
sanctioned  horse  show  will  be  held  at  Acad- 
emy Stadium  on  July  26.  27,  and  28.  Scottish 
games  featuring  pipes  and  drunryj  bands 
from  Canada  will  be  featured  July  19  and  20 
An  Invitation  has  been  sent  to  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  to  bring  In  their 
world-renowned  exhibition  team  In  connec- 
tion with  the  horse  show.  All  military  serv- 
ices are  being  requested  to  bring  In  static 
display  and  mobile  units  pertinent  to  their 
particular  weeks  activities.  Cultural  actlv- 
Itles  will  be  carried  out  throughout  the  scope 
of  the  celebration;  art  shows,  concerts,  dis- 
plays, exhibitions,  etc.  The  Perry  Sesqul- 
centennlal Committee  earlier  this  year  com- 
missioned  Mr.  Louis  Mennlnl,  of  the  Eastman 
Orchestra  at  Rochester.  NT,  to  compose  a 
major  symphony  as  a  tribute  to  the  sesqul- 
centennlal year.  This  original  work  will  be 
presented  by  the  Brie  Philharmonic  In  con- 
cert on  September  8  and  9. 

A  visit  between  President  John  P  Kennedy 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  Is  strongly 
hoped  for.  The  President  has  requested 
three  alternate  dates  for  his  appearance  in 
■Tie.  and  the  committee  has  been  given 
indications  that  this  meeting  will  receive 
every  consideration. 

The  concluding  event  of  the  spectacular 
year  will  be  a  pyrotechnic  reenactment  of 
the  Battle  of  Lake  Krle.  This  unusual  fire- 
works display  will  be  produced  aboard  barges 
afloat  In  Misery  Bay. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Perry  Sesqul- 
centennlal Oommlttee  to  make  this  commem- 
orative celebration  one  long  to  be  remem- 
bered throughout  the  United  States.  Tbe 
place  to  be  In  1903  is  Kie. 
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Pennsylvania  Nurses'  Association 1 


-.1  T»* 


AB4&r. 

•  p.m... 
1  P.m.Z 


dlspUy  rwMurlment  of  the  Biule  iJ  l-ai,f  Kne                      nrrwortj 
captains  m»sJ.  Kanparoo  Kourt 


7nr{ 


»*PJB 

»P-m 


8.30  pjn. 


TiTTIU- 

^^tatf  8t.. 


\J«aonai  Mouse,  Antftooy  Wa>i»e  Bk»<*lK>u*7tc»iUHir' 1\^ 
"  L.V««r^  Information,  call  beadquartrrT.  73 

Rich  sebu..!  tPTini*. . 

AI)-BatMa$  folk  daixv    

OU  City-Franklin  IHr    .."';""" 

Prespeeuete  perfcHTnjiiw.  Junior  PhiVhixwYik"  OrWjiiiii' 


ftrrj  Sqiiarf, 


AntJemy  StAdium. 


Ma.<onic  Teauilc. 

Da 
Acatkniy  Stadiom. 


Ploa^or 
A<»4cmj 


}mt7. 


CJOpjn 

9  30  am.  M4pj 


f  :*>pjD. 
•  p.m... 


r,c,  ^J     ^  ^^*^-       *=f*'<''a«i»»r  oui.i,«r  hiMorl 
i  .^^\"*""?<^™*"'  ^  "^  ^^"^  of  Lake  Erie  '   ^"^^'^  <•'» 


Erit  Tennis  Cluh. 
I  W«Jdaia<«r. 

'  Aftatkn;-  Staiiiuni, 


t'.vrs.  PoUsh  Na 
•frtm  TlK-rtp  SlMrr«  " 
«.  aM  of  *••!  pr»>«(>nt<  lirtnf 


'use  I 


8  30pjn. 
•  p.m 


•  p.m. 


Garden  Hoifhtj  Baptist  ChurA. 


-Vrt  Center.  3K  Wwt  ««h. 

Academy  Si.adlum. 


tJOa.m. 


•  to  5pjn. 

1  PJD 


9p.m 


!»-•. 


10  a.m.  to  2  p.m 


rrr=pr,  tjw-k   i»TfimiMxy>,  North  Star  Swr-it^hl^^i;. 

>pfct».-ui.Tr  cmUVkk  his.ton.-a;  dr^nx.    i^ ,..  .,..,.„.,    ,„„, 

taj«jry  au„^.J  by  ..  fin-w.rk,  n^^tn^t  oi  ,b.  ITiuii!  of'i::^ 
i  Krie  Rv-tnp  Hew«;  Ouh 

£^)^^,  ■  ^.  ^"^^  ^!     Tickets.  13:  inrln-i^^  ,k  kn.  1*13  boi  w^ 

Prespe,tHrk.  ivTf.irr.an<«e  rhilln-n  of  St    Miut  Folk  n^n^^ 

Reworks  rr^enaotment  of  Uie  BattV  of  Lak^  Bno        '^"''*»*««  "F  « 

Seaqoj  CVtAome  I>ay  tbroof  hou(  t'ouniv 

(  apialn  s  Mast— Kai^woo  Kouri  ' " — 

ilammtniiill  Div,  sailtirs  vtrqis  B..t.»riV .. 

rarry-l-nion  C.ly  D^^y  »aU.via Alnsworlh  FVW. 


Wert  Erie  Ploia. 


Ar3k<}«>iny  Sudium. 


1>>. 


rion*»r  A  ill.^ee. 


tovuorks  r^n;u>tn«.nt  of  the  Battle  of  LUe  FnT*  i^im-^Mxi  Dy  * 
Erie  <M>^n  «3tilfv.;,t  rnees.  Bantam,  Stolpe,  Thi*41e 
Koufb  .\-k«-ady  Rod«o.„  »  ni«ie 


.\«-jdeiny  Stadium. 


Ptar  Erfc  Yscbt  nuh. 
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ALL  NATIONS  WEEK  (JUNK  »-15) 


May  28 


PctCe 


Time 


June  9.. 
June  10. 

June  11. 

June  12. 

June  13. 

June  14. 


June  15 


June  15  to  Sept.  10. 


Afternoon 

.\fter  3  pjn 


6:30  p.m. 


1  pjn 

After  4  p.m. 


I0a.n).  toOpjn... 

AUttoy 

Eventng 

8  pjn 

S;15p.m 

9:30  ajn.  to  6  pjn. 
1  p.m 


Evrut 


I-atln  Anwrica  fleata 

"crafts'^i^"^?uS  Orthodox  ChuriJ),  piup  »"le"of"^irT«;'^ti."aii"d 
^nfondB^'n  ^''******'  Society,  spring  meeting;  speaker,  Dr.  Ray- 
Ulstorlcal  tour,  3  hours.  t«Tnunat<>s  at  I'ioneer  Villojte 

t^wedLsh  dani-e  irroup,  folic  dmwrs;  pastry  sale  in  costume' ' 

Polish  Niitional  Ailumce,  fblli  dancing,  bake  sale,  arts  aiufiTOfte'i'n 
coettiiiir.  >^""vo  lu 

Hose  show 

Sosquicent»nniai  Costuiiie  l)ay.."mi *         — 

Zem  Zem  Ocrnian  Band,  tentative  Uernuuabiike  sale 

Captiilns  Mast 

Civil  Air  Patrol,  variety  show.  "]' 

Historical  to«ir.  3  hours,  terminates  at  Pioneer  ViUucc 

I  kranian  group,  food  sale,  arts  and  crafts  

Ke^nactnientof  ttsupply  wagon  trek  from  Plttsbiirghto  Eric.' "Arrive" 

^*.,*^^*./,""f.^-.  ?,VP^.?*  """*•■•  <'">'^«'  <^">-.  •■>'>"Wlin,  Oil  City; 
.  T  *  \',\?"'',L  .Vfca<lville,  \N  aterford.    Cerenionios  at  each  community 

tiMi  tniinwl  artists  who  have  rccciviil  national  ro<-ogni- 


Lo<  itlon 


Perry  Square. 
Do. 


Leaves  sosqulcentennial  head 
Perry  Square. 
Do. 


'I'wrtm. 


Boston  Store. 


Perry  Square. 

Kangaroo  Kourt,  I'ioneer  Villa.. 

Btrong  Vincent  Auditorium    ^^' 

Leave  sesquiccntonnial  hoadquarti. 
Perry  Square.  i"«m 


Puhlk-  lll.rarv. 


\ 


OUTDOOR  WEEK  (JUNE  l(V-23) 


June  16-22. 
June  16. 

June  19. 
June  19-27. 
June  20. 
June  JO-22. 

June  21-22. 
June  21 


June  21-23.. 
June  22 


June  23. 


AUday. 
9  p.m... 
AU  day. 


9:30  ajn.  to  6  pjn. 

1  p.m 

10  a.m.  and  1  p.m. 


Outdoor  Writers  .Association,  expect  1,500 

Erie  Kennel  flub  dog  show,  57th  annual"  "all  "breed  dog  slVow" 'aiid 

ohe<lienoe  trial.  ' 

IlUtorical  tour,  3  hours,  terminates  at  Pioneer  Village 

High  school  k>aseball  pljiyofis 

Women's  Council  of  Eric  Real  Es"ta"te"dlnner  dan"w" 

Shrine  circus,  afternoon  and  evening  

St.  Benc<licfs  festival,  games,  lunch,  etc  

2»th  Legion  District  Convention 

Sesquicentennial  Costume  Day  throughout  county 

Captains  Ma.st 

Scuba  diving.  Blue  Dolphin  Skin  D'iv"e'r8"dive"fc)r"reii«"8n"d""treasim'9"" 
Arrival  of  sesquicentcnnial  wagon  Okravan 

SS  Ncrtk  Anurieon  boat  trip  to  Port  Btirwel"i;"c"a"n"adai'an<Tretiirn"  "" 
Historical  tour,  3-hour  tour,  terminates  at  Pioneer  Village 

4-H  "onen"  horse  show 

Doubleheader  baseball  game",  cieveia"nd"re"rsus"chic»igo!!."""""[""; 


Beachcomber. 


Leaves  scsauicenteiinial  headquartm 
Alnsworth  Fiel<l.  h"«i«u, 

Kahkwa  Club. 
Academy  Stadium. 

Girard,  Pa. 

Kangaroo  Kourt,  Pioneer  Villaw 
Misery  Bay.  ^*' 

I^-nvo  s»S(jiii(vntennlal  headquarters 
Fairview,  Pa.  ' 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


COAST  GUARD  WEEK  (JUNE  24-30) 


June  24  to  Aug.  23. 
June  28.. 


June  27-30 

June  28 


June  29. 


Playground 

Children's  Day 

Historical  tour.  3  hours— tenninates  at  Pioneer  Village 

Our  Lady  of  Peace  summer  festival 

Scsquicentennial  Costume  Day.  throughout  coiinty 

Captam's  .Mast "^ 

SS  .Vori*  .lni«-ican  boat  trip  to  i>ort  BuT"weir,"c"anada,'Md'return  " 

Historical  tour,  3  hours,  terminates  at  Pioneer  Village.. 

Harmony  Fair,  square  dancing,  games,  barbecue,  etcl 


Booker  T.   Washington   Center,  l(th 

and  (ierman. 
Waldameer. 

Leaves  se.squicentennial  headouarlws 
2401  West  3«th.  '^^• 

Kangaroo  Kourt,  Pioneer  Village. 

leaves  .sesquicentcnnial  headquarters 
Wuldameer. 


AIR  FORCE  WEEK  (JULY  1-7) 


July  1-12_ 
July  2 


July  3. 


July  3-6... 
July  4 


July  4-7.. 
July  5-7.. 
Julys.... 


July  6 


1  pjn 

8:30  p.m. 
9  p.m 


8:30  p.m 

9pjn 


8:30  pjn 

9p.m 


AUday 

9  pjn 

9:30  ajn.  to  6  p.m. 
1  p.m 


YWCA  day  camp. 

Dance ,. l...l.\llll[[['[ 

Street  dance ""  

Historical  tour,  3  hours,  terininates'at  PJoneeVvuiage""" 

Pre.spertacle  perfonnanre 

9th  Dcrlbrmancc,  "From  These  Shores."  Spectacuiaroutdoor  histori- 
cal drama.  Cast  of  SOO  presents  living  history,  cliina.xed  by  a  fire- 
works reenactment  of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie. 

St.  Jude's  seaqulcentennial  festival 

Olenwood  baseball 

Prespectacle  performani-e,  Ixmgs  School  of  Dance.J^"III 

lOth  perfonnante,  "From  These  Shores.  "  Spectaciilaroirtdoor  his- 
torical drama.  Cast  of  800  presents  living  history  climaxed  by  a 
fireworks  reenacttiient  of  tlie  Battle  of  Lake  Erie. 

Boys'  baseball  all-star  game 

50th  .Annual  Convention  of  Polish  Baptists, United  .s"ta"tes and  Caiiada 

Track  and  field  event  (by  J'oli.sh  Falcons) 

Prespectacle  i>erf<)rniaiHv,  Coinniodore  Perry  Barbifr  Shop  OuarteV 
40  men.  ' 

llth  performance,  "From  These  Shores."  Spectacular  outdoor  his- 
torical drama,  la.st  of  hOO  presenu  living  history  climaxed  by  a 
fireworks  reenactment  of  the  Battle  of  Ij»ke  Erie. 

Sesqukvnti-nnial  Costume  Dav  throughout  c-ounty 

Captain's  .Mast 

88  North  American  boat  trip  to  I'ort  Burweil,  Catiada,  anif  rettmi 

Historical  tour,  3  hours— terminates  at  Pioneer  Viilagi- ]. 


Waterworks  cal>in  on  [N.-nlnsula. 

Waldameer, 

Columbus, 

leaves  .sesqtileentennlal  headquarten 

Academy  Stadium. 


School  grounds,  }4  mile  east  of  penin- 
sula. 


Academy  Stadium. 


•Niagara  Field,  41.st  and  Old  FrenchRd. 

Academy  Stadium. 
I>o. 

Do. 


Kangaroo  Kourt,  Pioneer  Village, 
lieaves  sesquicentcnnial  headquarters. 


TITUSVILLE  DAY  (JULY  6) 


July  «. 


July  7-31. 


8:30  pjn.,  9  p.m. 


Prespectacle  performance.  12th  t>errormance.  "From  These  Shores." 
Spectacular  out<loor  historical  drama.  Cast  of  WW  presents  living 
history  climaxed  by  a  fireworks  reenactment  of  the  Battle  of  Lake 
Erie. 

Contemporary  exhibits,  all  month,  opening  day  tea,  2:80  to  4:30  p.m.. 


Academy  Stadium. 


Art  Center,  338  West  6th. 
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ARMY  WEEK  (JULY  8-14) 
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Dale 


Time 


July»-H 

July»--- 

jolyl»-12 

Julyi" 


July  11. 


12:30  to  «  a.m.. 

ip.m 

8:30  a.m 

9p.m 


Kvelit 


Ix«-.itlon 


July  I?—. 

July  I2-K- 
July  11-13- 

;oly  12-— 


2p.m  

9:30  a. ru.  to  4  p.in" 


July  13.. 


«:30p.ra 


Aliday 

»Pni 

7  to  11  p.m. 


8:30  p.m.  . 
«p.m 


9:30  a.m.  to  6  p.m 
1:30  p.m 


1  p.m. 


r3rhT:r;,i;;;'::v=;  ^K^tii'r-- 6  •''"°  "^^^^^^^^ 

M   \  mceut's  annual  garlen  p  irt  v  *• 

..nK-hure'a^  T^ur'^ri-    8c^^^o'nl';''S"^r^'''i^'-4.'""'^- '*'''«»• 
quc,.nt..m,ial  f-.'Kd.niarters  or  .\Irs   dI^ Tiafn^    i,I  ^^  *'  '*^"- 

h.s^ry  climaxed  by  a  ...u.rL.  rcentt/ne^n't  l^l  a'.i  VS'^r'-Lri:^ 
CaTJ^/^'s'.M^l^t''.'^'*'"""'  ""'^  throughout  ^un.y 

^."J^^'^ji"''?' p'^^'h '''sii'var-"--      " 

Old  fa.shion  bargain  days  

■  /'"^I'^ctacle  perfcjmiTince       - 

Soajr,?Cv7y""  '"^'^  '''"  ^«  ^-^«  (Port  Bt^^lil)  and  return... 
Italian  We,  k  Celebration  "o'anw 

Historical  u,iir,  3  l'ours-termlua"t;^"pi6n"ei"r'viliIge"::.":i"::::::::::— 


Ainsworih  Kitld. 
Vi  aJdami-*  r. 
Lawrence  4  Gannon. 
Leave  sesquicentennial  headquarter-; 
Academy  Stadium.  i>«»ui^.. 

Do. 

Rainbow  Gardens. 


-Aciidemy  Stadium. 


Kangaroo  Kourt,  Pioneer  Nillage. 


Acafleray  Stadium. 
Do. 


Waldameer. 

L«8ve  sesquicentcnnial  headquarters. 


July  13.. 


July  14-17 
July  14.... 


MKADVTLLE  DAY  (JULY  13) 


8:30  p.m. 
9  p.m 


1  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 


'' D^;*;;':""  ^^'-"^«.  Ooya  Gr^k  Dan^rs,  Our  Ludy  of  Peace 

'triSl'Tranr-V*'J^:["^  J.^l^e^'^T"    "^r^-  ^^-^  ^^ 
fireworks  r..,;ac,„t,a°of';bo'^,!;:rt^;'i::';-^;  ^-U,ry  c.in.axed  by  a 

vH^-^'^--- -:^Scr  }^^^         13  ..ctacle 
\llla  Maru  t  oll.fre  ..iumni  la«n,  s<,dal  arwl  iX  el'L,.  ,,. 


Academy  Pt^lum. 


MARINE  WEEK  (JULY  15  21) 


Jotf  15-21. 
Julyl«.... 
July  17.... 
JulyH.... 


July  19-21. 

July  30.... 


July  21.... 
Jtily  21-24. 


1  Pm 

SP-m 

AU  day 

9  p.m 

2iun ::::::::: 


1:30  p.m.  and  »  p.m 
9:30  a.m.  to  6  p.m 

'  Pm II 

10a.m 

^  p.m Ill"" 


•  a.m.  to  6  p.m 


DtS^'^^umr"'*'  ^""'■^  tournament 

Si^.'iil'i^'  ^""■'  -^  '""""^'  t^'"''i>i'it<ira"t""pion"e^"r""\TiL"i;; 

8<«ttlsh^game.s.  Canadlan-lnited  ..uues  Pr,^Ud'fc-Co-r-,.""c."i"- 

tehf'sSt"  """''""^  ^"^  throughout  comity 

fs^w/^lT"  "'^\«"*  ■'^'»'«'  of  ^ventng  tickets  after  Jmie  1) 

Military  baU.  

Skeet  shoot  ~ 

UaUan  Week  picnic" 

?.^!"pV°"^"'  '^■'"'^  "'  Krif  m'ode"rai;pi4;,"ti " 

State  Pharmaceutic;il  Association  Siaie  oonve'ntlon::::;.":::::: 


Krie  TennLs  Club,  5201  Zuck  Rd. 

^Valdameer. 

Leave.^  se^uioeutenjilal  headquarters 

Academy  Stadium.  >*"<"  i  r». 

Kangaroo  Kourt,  Pioneer  VUlage. 


Academy  Stadium. 

Leave  sesquicentcnnial  headquarUrs. 

Waldameer. 
Erie  Skeet  Club. 

Fairview  Airport 


JuJy  23.. 


July  34. 

Wy  25-27 

July  38, 

July  27 """'" 


July  27 


NAVY  WEEK  (JULY  22-28) 


1  p.m '.'.'.'.....'.'. 

7.'3o""p"."m".""I""" 

1  p.m. ___ 

7:30  p.m 111" 

1  p.m ' 

7:30  p.m 

AUday.. 

9p^m '""' 

9:30  a.m.  to  6  p.m 
I  p.m 


Street  dance.. 

Dauoe 

K:i^i{Z-S^;^^'^^'"^^>^VMage::::: 

sewjuicenteimial....  

Erie  annual  l>enefit  horse'sh'o'w 

Koyal  Canadian  -Mounted  Polic*.'." 

[Variety  of  exhibition  (musical  ridesTt'^rf^Vc^aiisV 
?;Xi"'sS^'  ^."'^^"'"^  ^^^  '"-"^'-"t  «»-ty - 

SS  AortA  .l;/«Tifa»  IxJat  trip  U)"Port"Hurwe"ira"n."r^tn;.;"" 
UiMoiiCil  tour,  3  hours,  terminate,  at  1' 'om«  VUirge  ™;:: 


JiJ'jSto.\ug.  4 

J'ily3l         

Juiy  31  to"  .iu"g"."3 

Aui!  2....."^;"]";;;;-; 

Vat.  3 

^>«.4... 

^■•l-WI...'."!! 


?rACE  AGE  WEEK  (JULY  29  TO  AUG.  4) 


irptti  :ind  HoUand. 

Vt  aldameer. 

Leave  sesquicentcnnial  headquarters. 

Academy  Stadium. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Kangaroo  Kourt,  Pioneer  Village. 
Irf-avc  sesquicentcnnial  headquarters. 


1  p.m. 


AU  day.":::::::::: 

9  p.m 

9:30  a.m.  to  6  p.m 
1  p.m 


Polish  Day  

tru-  lana.cuiiH..  exli.biUs  all  montb."opeiiiIi"g""d"a"rt^V2:3j"tL"i:3o""p"."ii::: 


Waldameer. 

Leave  sesquicentcnnial  lioadquartei . 

Waldameer. 

Kangiiroo  Kourt,  Pioneer  VUlage. 

I^vp  sesquicentcnnial  headqu.vters- 
St.  Brtmribiv-:.  E:i.n  I,;Uie  Rd. 
Art  Center,  236  West  Hh. 
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Date 


Aug. 6... 
Aug.  7... 

Aug.  8.... 


Aug.  9. 


Aug.  10. 


Aug.lt. 


Ann.  13. 
Aug.  14. 


Aug.  15. 
Aug   l«. 


Aug  17. 


Aug.  19-23. 

Aug.  30 

Aug.  21 

Aug.  23.... 

Aug.  24.... 


Aug.  24-25 


Aug.  25-^1. 

Aug.  27 

Aug.  28 

Aug.  30 


Aug.  31. 


8ev»t.  2... 

S^pt.  7-S. 


Sept.  10 
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LADIES'  WEEK  (WO.  4-10) 


May  2s 


Time 


1  p.m... 
8:30  p.m. 
»p.m... 


Event 


9:30  a.ra.  to  4  p.m. 


8:30  p.m. 
9p.m 


AUday.. 
»p.m... 
8:30  p.m. 

9  p.m 


9:30  a.m. 
1  p.m 


to  6  p.m. 


8.30  p.m. 
9  p.m 


Dance 

Street  dance '."""""""" 

Historical  tour,  3  hours,  terminatVs'arp'lonwr  vTllagp 

Prespectucle  i»Tforniance,  Church  of  the  CovenaFit,handbe'lVchoif"' 
i^>i'*.'''°""'^^-  "/'^'P  ''"•'«''*  'Chores.'  spectacular  out.loor  hLstor 
leal  drama.  Cast  of  800  pre.vnts  living  history  cllumxed  by  a  flrT- 
worksreenactmentof  the  Hattle  of  Lake  Kric 

Thursday-Junior  I-eague  of  Erie  hi.storical  home  pilgrimage      I  eave 
Erie  Club.  .VM  Peach  St.,  tlcket.s  $3;  incl,.,le,  mz  1k„  lunch,  ticket 
tirochun.  and  tour  aid.    Scenic  bu.scajwulty,*!.    Tickets  at  sesaui- 
c-nlennuil  heiuhuurter.sor  Mrs.  DavlJ  I.und,  HI,  4-7KH,'; 

Fn>s(XH;tJcK'  performance.  Church  of  the  Covemmt.  hundU-ll  choir 

18th  performance,  "Jroni  These  Shores,'  spectjwuliir  outdoor  histori- 
cal drama.  Cast  of  800  presents  living  hl.story  cllmavd  by  a  flrt-- 
worksreenactnientof  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie 

Sesqukvntennlal  Costume  Day  throughout  county 

Captaln'.s  .Mast 

^"wiSh  iT  t^n'*^'"'^™'"**' ^'*'*"**'^*^^'" '^'^^^^ 

I9th  p»>rforniance,"From  These  Shores,  "si^ctacular outdoor  historlcul 
drama  t  a3t  of  800  f>resents  living  history  climaxed  by  u  fireworks 
reenaclm.ntof  the  Battle  of  Lake  erle.  nworns 

SS  North  A  merican  boat  trip  to  Port  Bur  well,  Canmla,  and  nturn 

HlstorlctU  tour,  3  hours,  terminates  at  Pioneer  Village  

Sesqukvntennlal  beard  contest,  final  judging  of  lomniod(>^s'o?Vhe' 
ortuti. 

Career  glrb  luncheon 

.^shtabula-Conncaut  Day       

Pre.ipect8cle  performance  Rocking  Squares 

20th  performance.  "From  These  Shores,"  spectacular  outdoor  histciricaV 
drama  (  n.st  of  hoo  presents  living  history  climaxed  by  a  flrpworks 
reenactment  of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  ^       ">    >"»» 

Polish  Day 


Location 


Waldanicer. 
41st  and  Sunset. 

Leave  sesqulcentennl;,)  he.vlauari^ 
Aca.iemy  Stadium.  '"l"«ter«. 


Do. 
Do. 


Konganxj  Kourt,  Pioneer  Vlllaw 
Academy  Sta.llum.  ^• 

Do. 

L.-ave  sesquk-enUnnlal  headqoartm 

I-awrence. 

Aca<lemy  Stadium. 
Do. 

Waldameer. 


INDISTRY  WEEK  (AUG.  12-18) 


1  p.m 


8.30  p.m. 
9p.m 


Dance. 


8.30  p.m. 
9p.m 


AUday.. 
9  p.m 

8:30  p.m.. 


9p.m. 


9  90  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
1  p.m 


130  p.m. 
y  p.m 


Historical  tour,  3  hours,  terminates  atPloijiir  VlVlage 

Chestnut  Pool  swimnUng  me«t ' 

Prespectacle  performance,  Oslwkl  Brothers  Ac«>rdion  Band 

21st  performance.  "  From  The.se  Shores, "  sjiectacular  outdoor  hLslorlroV 
drama.  C  ast  of  800  presents  living  history  cllmaxe<l  by  a  fireworks 
reenactment  of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie.  "nworis 


PresiM>cta<  le  performance,  St.  Benedicts  Folklanders 

22.1  perforniiince.  "From  These  Shores."  spectacular  outd^'rTiuVfVi"c«'l 

drama.     C  ast  ol  800  presents  living  history  climaxed  by  a  fireworks 

reenactment  of  the  Buttle  of  Ukc  Erie 
Bike  derby 

Sesqulcentennlal  Costume  Day  througlVout  coilnty 

Captain's  Must ' 

PnfP^*«*'e    P«"rformance,    Erii"commod'orM",'' jira'stelnbau^^^^^ 

23d  performance,  "From  These  Shores,"  spectacular  outdoor  historical 
drama  (  ast  of  800  presents  living  history  climaxed  by  a  fireworks 
reenactment  of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie 

Physical  Fitness  Day 

Industry  parade ' 

SS  A^offA  Amtriean  boot  trip  to  PwtBurweilVan'd  return 

Historical  tour.  3  hours,  terminates  at  Pioneer  Village       

Physical  Fitness  Day 

Jamestown.  N.V..  Day "-".'.'.'".''"." 

Prespectacle  performance ] 

24th  p«rforinanoe. '•  From  Th««e  Shores,"  spectacular  outdoor  living 

«''!?r^- ,  F^'  2.'  T-  <''''"««1  ^y  a  fireworks  rwnactment  of  the 
Battle  of  Lake  Erie. 


Waldanieer. 

Leave  sesqulcentennlul  headquaofn 

Aca<lemy  Stadium. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Kangaroo  Kourt.  Pioneer  VllW 
Academy  Stadium. 

Do. 


I*ave  sesqulcentennlal  headqusrtpn 


Academy  Stadium. 
Do. 


PIONEER  AND  HOMECOMING  WEEK  (AUG.  19-25) 


1  p.m 

All  day 

9  p.m 

9:30  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
1  p.m 


ip.m 

AUDay 

9  p.m 

9:30  a.m 

6  p.m 

1  p.m '__[', 

Saturdays  and  Sundays 


11  a.m.  to  10  p.m 




H  ole-ln-one  go  I  f  tournament 

Dance _"_'_" 

1 1  Istorlcal  tour,  3  hours,  f  ermliiates  at  Pioneer  Village 
Sesqtiicentennlal  Costume  Day  throughout  count v 

Captain's  Mast ' 

88  North  AmrrKan  hoat  trip  to  Port  Burwell,  Can»<la,  and  return     ' 
Historical  tour,  3  hours,  terminates  at  Pioneer  Village 

Gem  City  (iun  Club  (pistol  shoot) ' 

.Mallory  sailboat  races [ 

City  tennis  tournament 

Dance 

Historical  tour.  3  hours- terminate  at  Pioneer  vfljage 

Sesqulcentennlal  Costume  Day  throughout  coimty        

Captains  .Mast 

88  North  American  boat  trip  to  I'ort'lVuiTv'eli,' Canada,"  andfTtunil"; 

Historical  tour,  3  hours-  terminates  at  Pioneer  Village 

Erie  men^-  and  Erie  women's  golf,  5  Erie  court's  

All-star  f<x>t ball  game 

World  premier  of  a  s>Tnphony  by  Louis' Mentiin'nirErie  Philharmonic 
Orchestra.  James  Sample,  nmsic  director,  (black  tie)  Tickets  t3  v» 
$2.50.  $1.     1020  Baldwin  Bldg..  or  723  8Ute.  n»«#o.ao. 

YV>  CA  antiques  show 

The  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  reenactment  PrVsque' l*sie"pViiinsiJia"siiore' 
points.     The    Ropers    Co.    uses    professionally   designeil    fireworks 
treatment.     \\  ill  |>ortray  battle.    Scenes  will  1*  mounted  on  burRt* 
afloat  in  the  lake 


Waldamcer. 

Leave  sesqulcentennlal  hesdqnartin. 

Kangaroo  Kourt,  Pioneer  Vlltogf. 

I>>avc  .sesqulcentenniul  liead<iuarltr-. 
Station  and  Deiwl  R<ls. 
Eric  Yacht  Clun. 

Waldameer, 

I/cavc  scsfjuicentennlal  lieadquartm. 

Kangaroo  Kourt,  Pioneer  \  iUaff. 


Leave  sesqulcentennlal  lieadquarUt; 

Academy  Stadium. 

Tech  .Memorial  .\uilltorium. 


THE  WHEAT  REFERENDUM 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ken- 
nedy  intelligence  on   the   wheat   refer- 


endum was  no  better  than  Kennedy  in- 

tellipence    on    the   Communist   buildup 
last  year  in  Cuba. 

According  to  a  national  magazine 
President  Kennedy  called  Agriculture 
Secretary-     Freeman     after    the    wheat 


I9r)3 

votes  were  in  and  asked  coldly,  "What 
happened?" 

Secretary   Ficcmans    reported    reply, 
I  don't  know." 

Obviou.sly,  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr. 
Fieeman  had  both  expected  an  affirma- 
tive vote.  Certainly  they  did  not  ex- 
pect the  overwhelmin,£!:  "no"  vote  on  the 
mandatory  bushel-acre  control  scheme. 

They  and  their  top  advisers  wore 
duped  by  their  own  massive  propaganda. 
They  used  the  hard  sell  on  farmers  to 
such  an  extent  they  sold  them.«;elves  a 
myth 

THE  MONMOUTH  MESS 
Mr  WILSON  of  Indiana.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minutr  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request   of   the   gentleman   from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, the   -Monmouth    mess"   is   still    not 
solved.    A     procurement     is     underway 
at  the  Army  Electronics  Materiel  Agency 
that  Is  a  farce,  a  fake,  and  a  sham     Un- 
less it  is  .stopped  and  unless  the  procure- 
ment IS  forced  out  into  the  open    the 
taxpayer   is    going    to    have    his    throat 
cut  just  a  little  more     The  procurement 
of  which  I  speak  i.s  .so  typical  of  many 
The  Army  says  it  has  no  plans  for  in- 
dusto-  to  use  in  bidding,  but  I  will  prove 
here  today  that  it  does  have  plans  and 
should  cancel  iUs  present  propo.sal 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Army  Electronics 
Materiel  Agency  i.s.sued  a  request  for 
proposal  on  May  21.  1963.  It  is  for  a 
Ryromagnetic  compass  test  set  called 
^^^AN  ASM61.  There  are  plans  to  buv 
up  to  240  of  these  .sets. 

Only  Winslow  Electronics  Inc  As- 
bury  Park,  N.J..  a  previous  builder  of  this 
equipment  ha^  been  a,sked  to  bid  this 
trnie.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Army 
^oes  even  further  to  state  that  plans  or 
drawings  relating  to  this  procurement 
are  either  not  available  or  are  Sffi- 

[S.     ^T'"^^  ^"  necessary  manufac- 
lunng  and  construction  details 

J^lmr'^^^^'-  ^^''  d^^^^nient  came  into 
m>  office  a.s  a  result  of  information  fur- 

Defense    Appropriations    Subcommittee 

fhfu  '°  ^^  ^  '^"^"'^  of  ^o'k  done  by 
mfft"r'«,^K'^"''"'"^"^  Operations  Com- 
mittees Subcommittee  on  Freedom  of 
Information,  i  received  it  early  th?s 
«^^k  and  immediately  contacted  Army 
Ui.son  in  the  Pentagon  where  Colonel 
Sage  a.ssured  me  of  fast  action,  i  Sc" d 
^copies    of    pa,st    contracts    for    this 

"  ineie  are  drawings 
You  will  be  shocked  to  learn,  as  I  was 

^cS^i'^'^^r'-^^^o-^AYi 

w»^C-88261.     signed    June    28      1961 
here  ,.s  an  item   that  requires  deln^ry 

l^'nJ  T'^'iT  '^^  °^  "manufacturer  s 

SsfpH  ,^  *^'°°°-     ^o"  ^-i'^  also  be 
inierested  to  learn  that  this  test  spt   is 

mllT'J^'''^  ^«'  «et  tha    date 
aJUhe  way  back  to  1952 

years'"  M°V!.-     ^"^'^"^^"t   that   is    U 
y^ars   old    and    some   paper   shuffler   in 
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Philadelphia  wants  industry  to  believe 
there  are  still  no  drawings  for  it 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  drawings  for 
the^ASM61.    They  were  bought  and 

open  for  industry  to  see  and  this  pro- 
curement must  be  placed  on  a  competi- 
ive  basis.  The  opening  date  for  this 
P.opo.sal  1..  June  10.  In  the  interests  of 
economy  that  date  should  be  set  back  at 
ieast  a  month,  competition  should  be 
induced  and  this  Congress  should  in- 
vestigate  and   demand   a   full   explana- 

ment1mc"i^'s'°"'"^^  '^'  ^''"^  '^^•— 
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COMMITTEE    ON   RULES 

Of  nl;  r^^^-  .^'-  ^^^^^^•'  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  committee  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  cer- 
tain privileged  reports 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
forn'iaf  ^  ^^  ^^^  gentleman  from  Cali- 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  DYNAMICS  CORP 

Mr.    WRIGHT.     Mr.    Speaker.    l'  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ^ 

The    SPEAKER,     is    there    objection 
Tex^?  '^""^'^  °^  ^^^  gentleman  from 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday the  gentleman  from  Iowa  iji  a 
special  order  stated  that  the  Genera! 
Dynamics  company  in  Port  Worth  had 
ttiif^"  ^T  ^^"*^'  ^  certain  subcon- 
di^r^cu  t^  ^^  in  what  congressional 
districts  they  were  located.    He  seemed 

c?os:?  '''^'  ''''''  "^^^^t  be  some  Ss- 
«nH  ?  .  >"JPf 0P"ety  in  such  an  Inquln^ 

^ngl.'L^ld^ha'pTn.""^'  ^"^  ^'^^  ^^^^ 
.u^^P'.V^  nothing  sinister  or  diabolical 

?t  I  L  l'"''^^"^^  unimportance.   Surely 

Lsk  snS.^'  "^'^^i"  ^^^  "^^t  0^  anyone  to 
ask  such  a  question  of  another.     But  in 

order  that  the  gentleman  may  be  in- 
formed.  I  personally   asked   official  of 
gressioZrH":  ^.^^,^""fy  for  me  the  con 
gre.ssional    districts   m    which    some   of 
their  major  subcontractors  were  located 

n rob^hi  '"'^  '"^^'•^^^  ^'^'-^  made    they 
Piobably  were  made  in  response  ti)  this 

request   of   mine,     i   made    tSe   request 
mav  h«  ''"'°'^'   ^"•^^-  '"^  order  that  I 

^ooenfTh^  ""'"'T  °^  ^^^  geographical 
scope  of  these  contracts 

aboSrin/fv'  ^^""^^'-^  "may  recall  that 
h?,^f  fu  ^  ^^^'■''^  ^^o  I  wrote  to  a  num- 
w^  ir  h  r^?'  ^-^l^laining  to  them  the  p^^^t 
which  certain  companies  in  their  respec 
tive  districts  were  playing  in  another 
major  weapons  .system,  the  B-58  it  was 
th^ai'lh^  '^  ?'  '°  ^^^^°^^^  at  that  trme 
J^^m^^rtli^n^SSr^rSt^^-: 

Secondly,  in  order  that  I  might  as  I 
did  at  that  time,  advise  my  colleagues 
of  the  part  that  some  of  their  companies 
in  their  respective  areas  and  districts 
were  playing  in  this  all -important  new 


where"fh^'r"'  'J^'  ^"^*ous  to  learn 
catSi  ^!lt,  ''"'  '^"'j'contractors  were  lo- 
cated. The.se  are  tlie  reasons  I  inquired 
of  company  officials  for  this  intormat ion 
If  subsequently  any  inquiries  werT  made 
of  such  subcontractors  concerning  ?he 
dis nets  in   which  they  were  locafed    I 

equSr  'I's""'^  'h"T  '"  '-Poi^e  to  my 
nv.y.  J  ^^^  absolutely  nothing  im- 
Pioper  about  it  There  was  cerUiinly 
nothing  sinister  about  it  ^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield  •>  "     ^"^ 

Mr  WRIGHT.  I  will  if  i  have  time 
remaining.  '"^ 

Miv  GROSS.  Why  did  not  the  gentle, 
man  do  the  writing  ^  geniie- 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  a.k 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

Z  rer^L^  ^"^  ^°  -^'-  -^  --^ 
The    SPEAKER.     Ls    there    objection 

I^wa^  '"""'"'  °'  '^^  gentleman  5rom 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  GROSS.     May  I  ask  the  gentle- 

man^why  he  did  not  writ^  and  send  the 

th^'l'JS'^o?';;     ^^^^-^asonforthatis 
su^ontlacrs.'"'"^'^^"^"^'^^^^ 

th^'fSSPt?-  ^°^  "°"^^  ^^^^  gotten 
them  from  the  company,  could  you  not 

wisheT?  ^''^  ^'"^"^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  yo^^ 

pe^'it'^^ST-  ''  '^^  gentleman  will 
mo^  J„nv  ^i-^^"  ^""^^'^^  ^^^  question 
moie  fully.    I  did  not  know  the  identity 

conld  hof  ^""ii^'^^^^-     P^esumablv    i 

dre^s  from°fh'''  "^"^^  """^^^  ^"^  ^d- 
?^f^J  ^  ^^  company,  unless  that 
information  should  happen  to  be  of  a 
privileged  nature.  I  would  be  glad  to 
r^  ,T^  P^Ple.  although  Of  couit  I 
do  not  have  the  time  in  my  office  nor 
the  manpower  to  devote  to  writing  to  an 
extremely    long    list,     i    did    not    kSow 

been'^lf  1  °^f7  ''  ^^^  «ubcontr£.°t^rs  S 
been  selected  or  not.  i  asked  them  if 
they  could  identify  to  me  some  of  the 

t  would"^''"''^^''-  ^^^"^^  '  thought 
Mo!  K  ^^  *  ""^t"-^''  Of  interest  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  that  firms  in  their 
districts  had  the  privilege  of  playing  a 
part   in   such   a   vital   national   defense 

r^^^"^  f '"^"^  '^^^  gentleman  may 
recall,  as  I  am  sure  others  on  the  floor 
^111  now  recall,  that  about  2  vears  agi 

forlheJr''  ^  '^'"^  ""^  ^^^^^^"  to  them 
foi  their  interest  the  part  that  some  of 

their   important  firms  were   playing    in 
another  weapons  system  program  that 
was  under  the  general  direction  of  this 
same  company.     If  there  were  a  big  new 
national  weapons  system  contributing  to 
the   defense  of   our  country   and   there 
were    subcontractors    in   mv    district     I 
would  like  to  know  about  "it.     I  would 
appreciate  one  of  my  colleagues  inform- 
ing me  about  it.     I  see  nothing  wrong 
^ith    hat.     I  think  it  was  a  service  to 
my  colleagues.     It  seems  to  me  that  folks 
are    pretty   hard    up   tor    something    to 
complain  about  to  find  fault  with  it      It 
seems  mnocent  enough  to  me.    i  do  not 
apologize  for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.     No  one  is  asking  you  to 
apologize    for    whatever   you   do    but    I 
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special  interest  to  their  own  couau'il:'*'*  <^ 
^^ir^^'A."^  the  larger  Interesroraiut 


the  United  Nations 

for  propaganda.   Instend'of   ^7^^ 

form  fnr  tho  rM.«»„...„.i.  _       .  world 


sional  districts   in   which   the  suppliers      ^^  -— -  -  f  ^"P.^^^st  but  t^at  we  had     special  interest,  m  t„.,,^.„.„  *'"^  '"att.r. 
and  the  subcontractors  are  located. 

I  repeat  and  reemphasize  what  I  said 
yesterday,  that  General  Dynamics  in 
sending  out  questionnaires  to  suppliers 
and  subcontractors,  should  be  interested 
only  in  whether  they  could  supply  a 
quality  product  at  a  reasonable  price 
And  It  seems  to  me  that  the  "folks"  at 
General  Dynamics  are  hard  up  for  po- 
litical information  when  they  insist  upon 
mixing  the  identification  of  Members  of  °'"  "^^^'"^^^^ 

Congress   with   potential   suppliers   and  ^"^^^  ^^^°  of  WARr.^RE 

subcontractors. 


tlons  and  the  whole  world.     More  7r,Z"  °'- 

•        ■"  is  being  u.ed^ra'Ct 

-       .     -.    -Jtend    of   the   worW  ^'^ 

form  for  the  preservation  of  peace   r^     '"'*''■ 
U  was  establLshed      Some  of  \hP  ri.,!L*^'f»' 


SPECIAL  ORDER  VACATED 
Mr.    ALBERT.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  or- 
der granted  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina   '  * ' 
vacated. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


What  we  were  up  against  but  that  we  had 

hovv  It  tried  our  patience  and  our  enereles— 

the  barrier  and  do  everything  possible  to  pre- 
vent a  world  war  HI.  This  U  how  I  felt  about 
It  then,  and  how  I  feel  about  It  now. 

These  Communist  operations  are  beine 
managed  by  hard-core  professionals  Tliev 
are  crafty  organlzers-and  highly  skilled 
propagandists  in  the  Held  of  exploiting  hu- 

they  profess  their  ycarnlne  for  r,^=  '"" 
United  Nations  Is  our  best""  iopo^ro^  ^ 
The  free  world  has  so  far  not  been  able  to  ^anlzed  peace— and  these  obstruct^  "" 
match  them  In  skill  and  effectlvenesT  fS  f^'^g^^es  should  think  twice  befo  e  th^  °T 
we  are  confronted  with  a  totally  new  kind  "^^  '^  function  and  misuse  it  for  ,^  *" 
of  approach  In  subverting  people's  minds  and      °*"  "*t''^"«!lsllc  purposes.  ^^"' 

^^n^J^^  T*'**  '^''  "°^  experienced  In' this  ^.^"^  ^^i^ored  hard,  and  supported  In  .v.„ 
k  nd  Of  business.  In  fact.  It  la  a  new  kind  *^>  '*'"  ^^"'^  the  establishment  of  a  UniS 
of  warfare,  and  we  havA  vAf  t^  i=„.„  .-,.._  Nations  Oreanlzatinr,  «.if»,  „...V  '  .*  ^"'ted 
to   deal    wl 


U  was  establLshed  Some  of  «,e  dei^T^"" 
the  United  Nations  talk  Ld  J,f^^'*'° 
chanlcul  men.  nv.uthlng  the  r^Ju  '^• 
their  govcrnment.s,  which  Impre'^the  r"*.  °' 
us  as  senseless  and  futile.  Thev  hr!  h  '  °' 
spread  confusion.     They  tend  to  inclt,    "^ 


anw.rss.     in  lact.  It  Is  a  new  kind  „   f.              ""*  ''"^  establishment  of  a  Pn  ,  i 

!.  and    we   have   yet   to   learn   how  ^^^'o"s   Organization    with    authorltv     L^ 

tr  "^''  ^""^eman  irom  South      j^J^^    with    it.     Up   to   now.    u   has    been  ""^'^'^'^  ^'^'^  «""Ple  and  urgent      wl  I   °^ 

Mr,    Hemphill]    for   today    be      ^''"^"■t    for    the    free    people    to    grasp    the  P^*«^*e   wanted    to   be  done  wHh  T"*'*' 

,^^_                                                      clvnif  r^'  °U^'^  Communist  IntSn  on  '^'^^    ^'^^^    Po«»ble.     We    ^^teT^  J"J 

^AKER.     Is  there  objection  to      «!  "''•^"°"   .J*'*^'"*  "<^  '"^"y  Jfood  and  valid  Nations  capable  of  enforcing  the  peace    n^ 


fortunately,  this  wasyreVen^t^^'  ?eTw.''°- 


WE  MUST  FIGHT  THE  RED  LINE 

HAFIDER 
Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous   consent    to    extend    at    this 
point  in  the  Record  an  article  by  former 
President  Harry  S.  Truman 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  May  26,  196.T  | 
We  Mcst  Picht  the  Red  Link  R^rdeh 
( By  Harry  S.  Truman) 
lifDKPENDENc*.  Mo..   May  25— It   has  been 
apparent  for  a  long  Ume  that  we  are  not  do- 
ing well  m  our  farflung  operations  to  reach 
the  minds  of  the  people  In  the  Communist- 
occupied  countries.     We  are  even  having  our 
■hare  of  troubles  In  convincing  certain  ele- 
ments among  our  close  neighbors.     We  have 
been  at  this  business  of  trying  to  make  our- 
selves   understood    and    believed    since    the 
end  of  World  War  II.     We  must  not  deceive 
ourselves— we  have  made  very  little  headway 
We   have   not  communicated   In   any   appre- 
ciable  measure   our    concept  of    human   so- 
ciety—what we  stand  for — and  why  we  are 
Irrevocably  dedicated   to   the   principle   that 
all   men  are  entitled  to  their  freedom    and 
equality  of  opportunity  for  a  decent  life. 

Now.  I  am  not  too  concerned  about  those 
governments  who  are  fence  sitters  by  choice 
They  are  the  "neutralists  •  who  regard  them- 
selves above  the  contest.  They.  I  suspect  are 
deferring  their  decision  until  they  are  sure 
of  the  final  outcome 

What  Is  It  that  we  are  saying  to  the  captive 
people  that  Is  wrong?  Or  what  Is  It  that  we 
are  doing  and  saying  that  Is  not  qult«  rlghf 
Whatever  Is  the  case— It  Is  apparent  that  we 
are  not  getting  through  to  the  Communist- 
Infested  areas  and  their  self-styled  neu- 
tralists. 

MARSHALL'S    DISILLUSIONMENT 

Indeed.  I  well  recall  the  dlscouraying  re- 
port I  received  from  Gen.  George  Marshall  on 
his  return  from  his  conferences  In  Europe 
when  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State 
His  visits  Include  a  stop  In  Moscow  He  con- 
cluded his  report  with  these  words. 

•'Mr.  President,  what  are  we  going  to  do"" 
What  can  we  do?  They  simply  dont  and 
wont  believe  u»— nothing  I  .aid  made  the 
slightest  difference  or  Impression  on  them  " 


civilization.     There  are  many  go^'^ndTnlid 

reasons  for  this.     For  one  thin?,  we  believe  -"• -"••"I'^'y.  mis  was  prevented      Yet  ». '"" 

in  Intellectual  honesty  and  It  Is  a  tradition  ^°'*   '"   several   trouble.come   local   e.n.Jf' 

with  us  that  we  keep  our  agreements.  situations,    the    U.N.    performed    u!^'°"'' 

This  Is  not  a  simple  problem  that  can  be  ^^l^^"}^  Influence-when  the  UN.  was  Si 

solved    by    pjusslng    resolutions— or    for    that  T'^  ^^'^ '■'"^"""^  military  police  force  tT^ 

matter    by     daring    and     rash    acts     either  f"'^  ^^""«'''"g  Potentials  In  their  1^4!' 

Rather  It.  I  believe,  calls  for  a  peaceful  ar-  ^"'"^-  ^ 

rangement    and    the    acceptance    of 


tasteful  situation  to  the  free'^world  It 'is 
not  too  dlfncult  for  us  to  try  to  get  along 
with  .systems  dlfTering  from  ours.  We  have 
always  done  It^-and  we  are  prepared  to  keen 
on  trying  to  extend  a  peaceful  hand  to  all 
nations  who  prefer  living  under  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  choosing. 

People  ask  me.  what  shall  we  do  about  If 
Is  there  anything  we  can  do?  Or  must  we 
abandon  ourselves  to  the  tide  of  history  and 
let  It  run  Its  course'' 

That  we  cannot  do  We  must  meet  the 
situation  with  which  we  are  faced.  We  mun 
try  to  give  the  world  our  viewpoint  in  simple 


language  that  all  can  understand 
done  and  we  must  do  It 


It  can  be 


OUB  OWN  RrvoLunoN 
Here  Is  one  Important  part  of  our  past  his- 
tory that  should  not  be  too  hard  for  others 
to  understand.  When  our  DeclaraUon  of 
Independence  and  the  ConstUuUon  were 
written  they  were  revolutionary  documents 
But  they  were  revolutionary  in  a  very  un- 
usual sense.  Many  revolutions  are  simply 
a  resort  to  force  and  violence  to  impose  a 
new  despotism  upon  the  people.  But  our 
declaration  and  revolution  were  for  a  very 
different  purpose— their  chief  aim  was  to 
m.ike  despotism  impossible. 

We    are    fortunate    in    having    a    flexible 
adaptable  and  forward-looking  Constitution 
to  guide  us  and  to  protect  us.     It  is  a  most 
remarkable  document,  for  It  not  only  profited 
from  the  experience  of  the  past— but  It  bril- 
liantly anticipated  the  future.     Our  Consti- 
tution Is  not  Just  a  matter  of  containing  the 
right  words.     There  are  other  constitutions 
that  may  read  as  well  as  ours    Por  example 
the   Constitution    of    the   Soviet   Union    con- 
taln.^  some  strong,  eloquent,  and  meanlntjful 
words  and  phrases,  which  proclaim  that  So- 
viet    citizens     are     guaranteed     freedom     of 
speech,    freedom    of    press,    and    freedom    of 
assembly,  guarantee  of  equality,  freedom  of 
religion,  the  right  to  work.  rest,  and  leisure 
I  wonder  what  would  happen  to  the  average 
Soviet  clUzen  who  tried  to  exercise  some  of 
these  rights.     But  citizens  In  other  parts  of 
the  world  live  under  Illusions  which  cannot 
stand  the  light  of  day. 

tJ-N.   "OCTI   BEST    HOPE" 

I    sometimes    get    the    feeling,    on    one    of 
my    walks,    that   governmenU    by   and    large 


RUSSIAN  NON.SENSE 

One    hears    from    people    returnlnc.   fw. 
Russla-^escrlblng    the    friend Iv   SuLSl' 
of  the  Russian  people  toward  the  K,"* 
tourlsts-and    of    their    seemingly  ^J^uS 
profession  of  wanting  and  hoping  for  oeJl!^ 
but    they   are    given    to   such   stitement^ 
this.    "We   want  peace-only   your  Ker^  " 
wants    war.-      What    Is    that    kind   ofT/ 
sense?     It  could  only  come  out  of  a  clc^" 
society    with    a   controlled    press    radio  ^ 
television,  and  where  the  peop^slmpiy  .^ 
the  Ideas   that  their  government  dr U u  !^ 
them.    Such  patent  falsehoods  can  on  J  ^ 
duce  anxieties  and  fears  In  the  Russian  ^ 
pie  who  had  suffered  enormous  sacrlficef^ 
millions  of  dead  and  casualties  in    Jf^ 
war.     And  one  wonders,  to  what  purpose  m 
they  still  being  tormented  by  the  war ^« 
propaganda  being  put  out  by  the  men  in^" 
^.T   H  .     ^"'  dictatorships  are  like  ihat- 
they    thrive   on    fear   and    it   has   been  Uiu, 
throughout  history. 

ty.'^'f^t?  i''*;  ^"^''^^  P«^0Ple  are  reared  oo 
that  kind  of  diabolical  lunacy,  how  c*n  «e 
hope  to  achieve  any  kind  of  progress  In  tht 
important  area  of  putting  an  end  to  tb! 
armament  race  and  our  hope  of  eventu»l 
disarmament?  The  men  in  the  Kremlin 
cannot   be  too  serious  In  wanting  an  end  to 

f  ?,u'T^  '"'"'  '^  ^^y  *^'-«  acting  in  good 
faith  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  arms  «« 

r^Hu  °^^  ^^1  *^  ^'"'^  '^"'^  ^  ^•'»-  experience, 
with  witch  hunts.  There  were  times  when 
even  the  Government  Itself  had  fallen  vic- 
tim to  hysteria  and  taken  repressive  meas- 
ures against  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom 
of  speech  and  lissembly  The  Catholic  and 
Jewish  religions  and  their  people  were  lUo- 
dered  and  shamefully  abused. 

There  were  also  the  "know- nothings." 
antl-Cathollc.  antl-Masonlc.  the  alien  and 
Sedition  laws,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  other 
movements  that  flared  up  and  then  faded 
in  the  light  of  free  e.xpnsure  Some  m.iy  re- 
call the  A  Mitchell  Palmer  raids  as  more  re- 
cent examples  of  hysteria.  We  dpplore  and 
are  outraged  by  such  primitive  behavior  but 
the  point  we  shall  remember  Is  that  we  never 
had  good  reiLsun  to  fear  them. 

HISrroRICAL    TilROWBACK 

Then,  too.  we  are  currently  experiencing 
renewed  disturbances  In  certain  areas  of  our 
Nation  on  the  question  of  civU  rights.  Strife 
in  this  field  of  human  relations  Is  k  throw- 
back to  the  period  in  our  history  which  »* 


1963 

Uke  to  think  Is  well  behind  us  But.  some 
politicians,  bigots,  zealots  and  demagogs 
have  always  managed  to  stir  up  trouble.     Ig- 

nrM^nce.   oreludlces   and    fear   nro    r»-o<7or,«i^~ 
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ci-^    T^^^'  '^^^^^^  }^^  «reat  personal 
nave  iii»»«»,7°  i.Ao.Aoo*^  '«-'  o*-"  up  trouDie.    ig-     *'''sis,  1  hope  that  this  man  who  ha*  in 

Dorsnce,  prejudices  and  fear  are  preventing      sPired  mankind  will  be  able  to  shRrA  thl 
»  aoiution  from  being  evolved   by  men  of     Prayers  of  men  of  good  faith  of  all  rp 

hgions  throughout  the  world. 


hav 

H  BOlutlon   from   being   evolved    by   men    oi 
good   will    and    good    sense    on    both    sides 

ty\A   >i^^fhi»a/ic  oT-irl   tv^o   v.. .111 ».  .   . 


gooa  Wl"  »""  B"wvi  ociiBc  un  Dotn  Sides 
If  only  the  hotheads  and  the  bullheads  could 
have  been  knocked  together,  we  would  have 
long  ago  put  the  civil   rights  Issue  with  Its 

(»sic   constitutional    guarantees    In    force 

with  the  energies  of  the  community  directed 
toward  Improving  the  lot  of  all  citizens  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  or  origin. 

There  is  no  room  for  any  kind  of  "apar- 
theid '  in  this  country— and  we  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  provide  the  world  with  an  ex- 
ample of  conduct  that  befits  a  leading  power 
among  the  free  nations.  The  course  of  Iree- 
dom  is  damaged  at  home  and  abroad  wheji 
a  great  country  yields  to  hysteria. 

In  the  last  year  of  my  administration  I 
bad  occasion  to  speak  on  commencement 
day  to  Howard  University  and  I  concluded 
with  these  remarks: 

■There  are  those  who  have  said  that  this 
U  Americas  century,  but  we  want  It  to  be 
more  than  that— we  want  It  to  be  'human- 
Ityg  century.-  If  all  the  people  of  the  world 
including  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union' 
could  know  and  appreciate  this  fact  lastine 
pesce  and  universal  Justice  would  not  be  a 
dream.     They  would  be  a  reality  '• 

We  shall  continue   to   hope  and   work  for 
that  kind  of  a  world 


POPE  JOHN  XXIII 

Mr   PUCINSKI.     Mr.   Speaker    I   ask 

unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 

for  I  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  mv 

remarks.  ^ 

The    SPEAKER.     Ls    there    objection 
niiiS^?''"'""  ^^^  gentleman   from 

There  was  no  objection 

"'■,  PU^^INSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
5ure  the  entire  world  Is  saddened  and 
deeply  grieved  by  the  great  personal 
cn*is  which  Pope  John  XXHI  is  exper! 
acing.  The  medical  reports  from  the" 
VaUcan  do  not  .seem  at  all  hopeful  I 
unsure  that  I  speak  for  the  vast  number 

forTnTtf '"""'^•"  ^"^'  '  ^^'"^^  I  "peak 
for  al  of  the  constituents  in  my  district 
in  cabling  upon  all  men  of  good  will  of 
aU  religious  faiths  to  join  in  p?ayer  that 
hij^HoImess    may    be    restored '7oh's 

in^i.^^'^i'''"-  ^°P^  -^o^"  has  brought 
o«i^h?''  t*  "",*^""  ^"^  dedicated  Ip- 
proach  to  the  solution  of  the  problems 
thAt  have  beset  mankind.  In  his  two 
TrSUlTn  '  r^'l'^'^  ^^  has^cenainW 

wod  »  11  of  all  religious  beliefs  can  work 
more  closely  together 

.ill!^*''^'"-  ^  ^"^^e  that  today  there 

"<K)ns  of  the  world  and  a  greater  un 
^ej^nding  than  ever  before'stmply  "i?: 
Su^^  very  humble  man  ha*  had  the 
wunige  and  the  determination  to  s-t 
orth  certain  principles,  recognizing  the 
^r^omlngs  of  all  of  us  as  mo%ta  brings 
wd  urging  us  to  work  together. 

to  flnd^  i  his  great  plea  for  the  world 
Without  th!/  *?'  '•^f Iving  it*  problems 
»ithou    the  destrucUon  of  nuclear  holo- 

Se  love  an;r''H''\"^°"  '^^^  he  has  won 
menor«r**,f*^'"^™"°"  ^"d  aspect  of 
"rXlous7ai5;°"^  '''''''•  ^"^  ^^  o^ 


THE    45TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    AR- 
MENIAN INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
Mr.  STAEBLER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 

remarks""''  '"'  '°  '''"''  «"^  '^''^^  ^^ 

The    SPEAKER.     Ls    there    objection 

MichiLn?""^   ''   ^^^   ^-^^^—   ^-- 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  STAEBLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  exactly 

45  years  apo  today,  on  May  28.  1918   the 

Armenian  nation  rose  up  to  create  the 

Independent  Republic  of  Armenia 

Litlfl'^Av^^  ^^^^^^  °^  ^^^  Kingdom  of 
Little  Armenia  in    1375,   the  Armenian 

people  suffered  uninterruptedly  under 
^e  cruel  regime  of  the  Ottoman  £- 
Pile.  However,  even  this  period  of  un- 
miUgat^d  servitude  and"^  dominlt^n 
hpfr  H^  '''■^'^   ^^^  P^'P'^'s  spirit  and 

or  ^:.^.!d^-  i?si"rsjenrki?h^^rer 

TJi  ''''''  "^  ^^^•^'-  d-^^ded  S^se^le  the 
A.menian   p.oblem"   once  and  forever 

peoore  o""'"^  ''''  ^"^h-e  Armeman 
K  th.  A.f  ^""'^'^  °^  '^'•'^'sh  int*.n- 
rion.s^  the  Armenian  nation  took  up  arms 
and  defended  itself  in  an  heVSc  stntg?^^ 
asainst  overwhelming  odds  ^""^^^^ 

vic^'.'^v''  illT'''^'^  J-esistance  and  eventual 
ni^Tv^H        A'"<^'»cans.     Armenia's  forces 

Ills  1:S\'\'^'  '^"^•^^^^  arm^in  M^y 
1S18.  led  to  the  establishment  In  Asia 

.lab?/'  H°'  '^'  ""'''  ""^^  ^"  hfstoi^  ora 
the  We.st  ^^'^''^  government  alhed  ^ 

Unfortunately.  2  short  vears  later  th^ 
■ndependent  Republic  of  A^nenia  fell 
prey  to  the  forces  of  SovietlS^Haiism" 

nivTrsa';;  ^o7"a  ''''"^  ^  ^^^^  «^h  an! 
niversaiy  of  Armenian  Independence 
pay  in  order  to  remind  the  world  of  ?Se 
heroism  of  the  Armenian  people  ^d  to 
K.ve  hope  to  all  those  who  are  p^e^ntW 

RcSTyr^nnt''  ^'^  ""''''-'''  ^-^-"' 

ancirt;^*!n^  a"  Americans  of  Armenian 
ancestry  in  obsei-ving  the  anniversary 
of  Armenian  Independence  Day  with  thT 
conviction  that  it  will  serve  as  a  momem 

he  worfd  ^'^^""^  throughout 
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d^te  in  the  event  the  House  is  in  ses- 
The  SPEAKER,     Is  there  objection  to 

{nfno[s7""^  °^  ^^^  gentlemlJ^^?;;;^ 
There  was  no  objection. 


ATTACKS  ON  AMERICANS  FOR  CON 
STITUTIONAL  ACTION 

ofTh^^  Sn^"^^^'    ^"'^^^  P'-evious  order 

1  Mr  A^cKK  Ms''''  ^^""^"^an  from  Texas 

iwi.     ALGER.     Mr.     Speaker      I     a.sk 

unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 

my^^emarks    and    include    exUaneous 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
Toxas'  '"'""''  °^   '^'  gentleman   from 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recentlv 
the  Americans  for  Constitutiona   AcSon 

Twas  nnr'^'^  °"  '^^  «^^  °^  thts  House 
I  w  as  not  present.    I  have  had  the  oddoi 
tunity  to  read  what  was  .said 

hJ^^Jo^^^^^^''-  ^  '"''P°«e  after  being 
heie  9  years  I  should  not  have  been 
surprised  or  shocked  at  anythlSgl^" 
cause,  of  course,  in  the  good  heany 
debate  and  exchange  of  frank  views  one 
Of  thfs^  m"""''  anything,  and  on  the  flZ 

?^cted  o??<!f '  ""''  ^''  P^"^'  *-^"  P™- 
tected,  of  course,  even  from  irrespon.rible 

statements.  But  today  I  would  iSeto 
present  as  I  see  it  what  the  Amerfcam 
^1?°."^"^"'^°"^^  Action  stand  for  a^d 
pS!p^e?''f  ^hel'^""  ^'l-^'^  -^th  Mr 
ufStv  !«n  ^V'^^'^  ^^^i^  principles 
)rett>  well  speak  for  themselves  In 
that  vem,  therefore,  I  would  like  Sstan 
by  reading  what  the  Americans  for  Co, 
stjtutional  Action  consider  thSis^w^s  "o 

Americans   for  Constitutional   Action   is   a 

by  their  actfon^ijfe  pZZlXSTu^  *^° 
?on?t;Si"^'  -'-"^  P  "-^^^^^^ 
or^u^h^dStiS-,-  ^det-riSdL!!^-- 
tleman''y1e'ld.''^^^^^^''-'"^^^e  gen- 
uine'- '^^''   ''°-  '  ^°  "°^  >'i^ld  at  this 


AD  HOC  COMMirPEE  ON  RESEARCH 
RETRIEVAL 
Mr    PUCINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker    I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  theld  hi;.  Com 
mittee  on  Research  Retriev^b^^^^f 
ted  to  sit  this  afternoon  during  general 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  HAYS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
Pomt^of  order   ti.at  a   .uoi.mt  n^ot 

The^'^VA^xi,'''^"*^  '^^  genueman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  ,rni 
count.  (After  counting]  ^entWa 
quorum  is  not  present  *"eniiy  a 

caS'^fiJ.fHTui.  "^^'""^''■'■»-- 
A  caU  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
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The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  aM  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No.  S5] 

Abbltt  Pulton,  Tenn.      MiUer.  Calif 

Andrews  Puqua  Morton 

Aspinall  Glenn  Mors 

Auchincloss  Oonzjiiez  Natcher 

Baker  Grabowskl  Nedzl 

Barry  Orant  Nvgaard 

Batun  Gray  O  Kon.-lcl 

Becker  Gubser  Osmers 

Bennett,  Mich    Hagen.  Calif.  Pepper 

BolUng  Haipern  Perkins 

BOW  Hanna  Pllcher 

«"*y  Hansen  Powell 

Brock  Harsha  Purcell 

Brotzman  Hawkins  R.nns 

Brown.  Calif  Healey  Randall 

Burton  Hubert  Rivers,  S  C 

CahiU  Hechler  Roberta.  Ala 

Cameron  Hemphill  Roberts.  Tex 

Cannon  Henderson  Ryiin.  Mich. 

Chelf  Hoffman  st  Germain 

Clancy  HolLfleld  Schadeberg 

Collier  Horan  Schenck 

Cooley  Hosmer  Scott 

Daniels  Hull  Secrest 

Davu.  Ga.  Hutchinson  Selden 

Davis.  Tenn.  Ichord  Shelley 

^^"^  Jarman  Sheppiird 

Denton  Jones.  Ala  Short 

Derouulan  Jones.  Mo.  sibal 

^"^^  Kee  Smith.  Calif 

Dlggs  Kilgore  Snyder 

Dorn  King,  NY  Stubblefield 

Dowdy  Kluczynskl  Taft 

Downing  Laird  Tuck 

Dwyer  L^ndrum  Van  Pelt 

Everett  Lesln.skl  Waggonner 

railon  Long.  La.  Wallhauscr 

rarbsteln  McCuUoch  Walter 

Flnnegau  Mclnllre  Watts 

Fisher  McLoskey  Wharton 

Flood  McMillan  White 

J^ynt  Macdonald  Wilson,  Bob 

Fogarty  Martin.  Mass.  Wilson 

Forrester  Martin.  Ncbr           Charles  H 

Fountain  May 

PreUnghuysen  Michel 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  '  Mr.  Al- 
bert). On  this  rollcall  303  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ATTACKS    ON    AMERICANS   FOR 
CONSTrrUTIONAL   ACTION 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it 
is  well  for  the  membership  to  realize  that 
the  point  of  order  was  called  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  IMr.  H.aysI.  and  we 
remember  that  when  the  gentleman 
from  California  made  his  presentation 
he  refused  to  yield  to  a  number  of  Re- 
publicans who  asked  for  recognition. 
No  Republican  at  that  time  made  the 
point  of  order  that  was  made  here  to- 
day. However.  I  repeat  publicly.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  trust  the  member- 
ship will  find  something  of  substance  in 
what  I  have  to  say.  I  am  endeavoring 
to  present  what  the  ACA  stands  for.  and 
I  had  virtually  completed  the  principal 
points: 

Americans  for  Constitutional  Action  Is  a 
nonpartisan,  nonprofit,  nationwide  political 
action  organization  which  Is  dedicated  to 
these  theses; 

First,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  originally  conceived  provides  a 
sound  foundation  upon  which  the  structure 
of  our  free  social  order  has  been  erected,  and, 
second.  If  we  are  to  preserve  that  social  or- 
der in  America  it  is  imperative  that  we 
protect  Its  foundation  against  erosion  or 
destruction. 

To  this  end  ACA  has  undertaken  to  help 
elect  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tlves  of  the  United  States  Individuals  who. 
by    their    actions,    have    proved    their    alle- 


giance to   the  original  spirit  and  principles 
of  the  Constitution. 

Many      Important     and      vocal     elements 
among   our   people    have    subscribed    to    the 
thesis  enunciated  by  the  prominent  Swedish 
socialists,    Gunnar    Mvrdal,    who    was    cited 
favorably  by  our  Supreme  Court,  that     The 
Constitution    of    the    United    States    Is    Im- 
practical   and    unsulted    to    modern    condi- 
tions."    They  have  supported  measures   de- 
signed  to  weaken  and   nullify   many  of   the 
Constitution's        provisions.     Unfortunately 
their  efforts  have  been  succe.ssful.  In  part  at 
least.     Their  ends   have  been  accomplished 
first,   by    tortuous   legislative,   executive   and 
Judicial  hiterpreutlons  of  the  'general  wel- 
fare" and  "commerce"  clauses  and  the  var- 
ious  amendments   of   the   Constitution; 

Second,  by  an  lll-advlsed  constitutional 
amendment  (the  16th— the  graduated  In- 
come Taxi,  which  confers  upon  Congress 
the  power  to  confiscate  all  of  the  Income 
from  private  property  and  all  of  the  fruits 
of  the  individual  citizens  labor,  without 
limitation; 

Third,  by  Judicial  decisions  of  question- 
able Jurisdiction,  rationalized  bv  the  so- 
called  new  social  doctrine: 

Fourth,  by  abdication  by  Congress  of  lu 
constitutional  authorities  and  responsibili- 
ties in  favor  of  an  all-powerful  Chief  Execu- 
tive; and 

Fifth,  by  bribery  of  the  sovereign  States 
with  "handouts"  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  are  financed  by  tax  extortions 
from  the  States'  own  citizens.  Concurrent- 
ly, the  States  are  required  to  sanction  an 
ever-Increasing  surrender  of  power  to  the 
Government   centralized  In   Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  continue  from  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action: 

In  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  our  Con- 
stitution as  a  political  Instrument  designed 
to  provide  a  "government  of  laws,  not  of 
men,"  it  Is  pertinent  to  recall  the  statement 
of  the  great  British  Prime  Minister,  William 
E.  Gladstone,  in  1878.  He  said  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution  Is  the  most  wonderful 
work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the 
brain  and  purpose  of  man." 

With  that  lofty  authoritv  as  to  what 
coivstitutes  an  ideal  of  the  constitutional 
outlook  on  government  set  forth  by  the 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action.  I 
will  take  my  stand.  I  .shall  now  read 
what  the  ACA-index  endeavors  to  do: 

The  purpose  of  the  ACA  Index  Is  to  in- 
form the  people  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  probable  effects  of  Important 
legislative  measures  on  the  preservation  of 
the  basic  values  of  our  Constitution  and 
most  Importantly,  the  actual  voting  per- 
formances of  all  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives In  support  of  or  in  opposition  to  those 
measures.  This  gives  the  voters  a  basis  for 
choosing  those  legislators  whom  thev  wish 
to  support. 

ACA  believes  that  the  basic  values  of  the 
Constitution  consist  of,  first,  the  concept 
of  natural  or  Ood-Rlven  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual (individual  liberty),  second,  a  gov- 
ernment with  powers  strlctlv  limited  by  a 
written  Constitution  and.  third,  a  free 
competitive  market  economy. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  read  the 
seven  indexes,  one  major  and  six  subsidi- 
arj-.  which  are  used  as  the  guidelines 
for  the  selection  of  the  legislative  votes 
in  the  bodies  of  Congress: 

1  The  ACA  consistency  index  (for  safe- 
guarding the  Ood-gtven  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual and  promoting  sound  economic 
growth  by  strengthening  constitutional  gov- 
ernment; against  "group  morality"  and  a 
socialized  economy  through  centrallzaUon  of 
power) . 
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2^  Par  sound  money  and  against  imu.^ 
(for  a  sound  dollar  and  flm-.u  in^ZS^ 
against  Inflationary  forces) .  "^*Wt) 


3  For  the  private,  competitive  mark.t 
against  government  Interference  (fnJ  "^ 
tecting  the  Individual's  freedom  of  .k""^ 
and  a  competitive  market;  against  eovl* 
ment  price  fixing  and  controls )  "^    *^- 

4  For   local   self-government    and   »<,,,„ 
central    government     Intervention    lul      ^ 
citizen's   right   to  be   let   alone     aeam.t  '"* 
tlonal     government     Inter^-entlon     in    i"^' 
government  and  private  affsUrs)  ** 

5.  For  private  ownership  and  against  . 
ernment   ownership    (for    private   own^-^K 
and  control  of  the  means  of  production     ' 
distribution;   against  the  unfair  commit?" 
of  government  with  private  competlUv.  l!"' 
terprlse » ,  '  *^- 

6  Fnr  individual  liberty  and  against  r^ 
erclon  (for  protecting  individual  rlgh^  .? 
responsibilities;  against  coercion  of  indi^ 
uals  through  government  sanctions) 

■7  National  sovereignty  (for  strengthenln. 
national  sovereignty).  K'-nem^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  concern  rests  in  th* 
fact  that  I  unabashedly  am  seekine^ 
preserve  three  things,  the  most  construT 
tive  theses  I  know.  In  order  to  mamta^ 
the  society  which  I  iioherited  and  which 
God  wilhng.  we  will  preserve  and  passo^ 
to  our  children.  These  three  concenu 
are  first,  capitalism:  the  profit  mouw 
unapolou'etic.  una.shamedly  a  capiuiist 
secondly,  preserving  the  sovereignty  nf 
the  United  States;  and.  thirdly,  presm 
mg  the  republic  form  of  government 

Therefore,  necessarily,  since  I  am  for 
capitalism.  I  am  against  socialism  and 
because  I  am  for  U.S.  sovereignty  I  an: 
against  one-world  government.  Thirdh 
because  I  am  for  the  Republic  withm  i 
democracy  with  checks  and  balan(»  i 
am  against  government  centralization 
and  coercion— indeed,  what  I  choose  ic 
call  the  dictatorship,  which  I  see  fas 
engulfing  our  country.  Yes,  I  am  ex- 
treme; I  am  extremely  constitutional  ir. 
my  outlook  and,  while  I  may  join  wlt^. 
my  liberal  friends  on  occasion,  as  \hp 
well  know,  on  the  floor  of  this  House  "] 
am  for  these  principles  I  have  stated 
and  I  shall  be  extremely  sensitive  wher 
the  Constitution  is  in  jeopardy. 

So.  I  am  an  extremist,  even  though 
I  have  not  been  tabbed  one.  I  hope  thev 
tiib  me,  because  that  is  what  I  am 

Mr.    IIAYS.     Mr.    Speaker.    wiU  tlw 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ALGER.     I  will  not  yield  and  I 

will  state  to  the  House 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  refuse 
to  yield.  I  make  the  point  of  order  Uu: 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore     Thf 
Chair     will     count.     I  After     counting 
Ninety-five  Members  are  present  not  a 
QU'iniin 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answ  er  to  theu 
names: 

[Roll  No.  56] 

A^'^'^t  Battln  Bmy 

Andrews  Becker  Brock 

Ashley  Bennett,  Mich.    Brotziiuin 

Aspinall  Boggs  Brown,  CUllf 

Auchincloss         Boland  Buckley 

Ayres  Boiling  Burkhalter 

Barrett  Bow  Burton 
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Byrne,  P«l 

Cahlll 

Celler 

Chelf 

Clancy 

Collier 

Cooley 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Iverett 

Fallon 

nu'bstein 

PMcell 

nood 

nynt 

Fogarty 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frellnghuy>en 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Oarmatz 

Olenn 

Gonzalez 

Orabowskl 

Orant 

Cray 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Onffln 

Oubeer 

Hftgen,  Oalif. 

Banna 

Hansen 

Haraha 


Hawkins 
Healey 
Hebert 
Hecbler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

HofTman 

HoUfleld 

Horan 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kee 

Keogh 

KUburn 

KUgore 

King.  NT. 

KIrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Laird 

lAndrum 

Lankford 

Latta 

Leslnskl 

Long,  Md. 

McCulloch 

Mclntlre 

McLoskey 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

MaUllard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Mas.s. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

May 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif, 

Montoya 

Morton 

Moss 

Natcher 

Nedzl 


NU 

Nygaard 
O'Konskl 
Osmers 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pllcher 
Powell 
Purcell 
Rains 
Randall 
Roberts,  Ala. 
Roberts,  Tex 
Ryan.  Mich. 
St.  George 
St  Germain 
Schenck 
Scott 
Secre!,t 
Selden 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Short 
Sibal 

Smith,  Calif. 
Snyder 
Staebler 
Staggers 
Stratton 
-Stubblefield 
Taft 
Tuck 
Van  Pelt 
Waggonner 
Wallhauser 
Walter 
Watts 
Wharton 
White 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
PoUcall  282  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
witn. 


ATTACKS  ON  AMERICANS  FOR 
CONSTITUTIONAL  ACTION 

Jl^yJiS^^-  .^^-  Speaker.  I  trust  the 
membership  understands  the  circum- 
stances for  the  point  of  order.  I  want 
to  repeat  my  format  today  will  be  to 
apeak  for  15  or  20  minutes,  or  longer  If 
I  choose  in  order  to  present  my  ba^ic 
statement  and  then  I  shall  gladly  yield. 

SLS  ',  "^'i  """^  *^°  '^-  ^'^  ^-"1  have  other 
specia  orders  and  I  will  keep  asking  for 

S^!*  H^'^'^l'  """^  ^'^  «^t  the  message 
S  T  H^-  V"^'^^^^^- 1  will  not  yield  un- 
ihrf  th.^n^T      uu^"^  ""y  ''^^'c  statement 

bers  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  I  will 
then  of  course,  yield  to  Members  in  the 
order  of  recognition  as  I  choose 

mfl^K  ^^^^^^''-  I  have  presented  to  the 
membership,  to  the  best  of  my  ability 

SSo^rAV'^'  Americans  f o?  Com  f-' 
SlrHr  f  °f-  ^^^^  principles.  I 
tWnk,  are  clearly  understood.     HoweVer 

I  wL  „*',^^  interrupt«l  by  the  rollcall' 

Lrm  l°.l"^  ^  f°  '^'■^"^^  ^hem  once 
a«aln    because    I    intend    to    lay    thP 

groundwork  for  the  posiUon  that  I  taki 

»  that  my  colleagues  who  may  resp^t- 

SeTXrvfith  mT  '^''"  ■'"  ^^^^  ^«" 

ind^Jxes^Th^i'''''  ^  '^^"  '■"'■^^d  ^he  seven 
arv  inn'    ^  °"^  '"^■'°^  a"d  six  subsidl- 

oTSh'?H'''''i'A"°'^''^"^«  ^he  basis 
on  ^h  ch  the  ACA  makes  an  index  of 
Je  voting  record  of  each  of  the  Mem- 

«>  cio,  and  to  agree  or  disagree,  as  we 


like.    I  must  assume  that  those  who  re- 

t^t^  ti!"  Vl^*^*'/^^'^  ^^ht.  disagree 
Z^  ,^e  Members  of  the  House  who.  like 
myself,  believe  rather  constitutionally  In 
interpreting   the   legislation  before   us 
must  assume  that  the  liberals  have  their 
ov^-n  organizations,  and  I  have  observed 
for  quite  some  time  that  the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action  is  a  group  that 
primarily   embodies   those  Members  of 
thi  i?K°"f  ^"'^  elsewhere  who  believe  In 
f^nn      "^^  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion  and  of  legislation  confronting  us 

ti.?^  ^^- ^t""^^^"^^^^  ^he  background  of 
the  prmciples  of  the  ACA  I  would  like 
now  to  present  from  different  publica! 
tions  the  best  definitions  I  can  find  and 
the  most  fair,  because  I  would  not  "pur- 
an?  Jei^Snr  "".^""  ^^^  circ,mistL?c^. 
batV  fho  'J  "°^  '"^  ^^^  ^"^^'•est  of  de- 
bate the  views  of  the  ADA  These 
members  who  share  those  views  have 
every  right  to  their  views,  although  I 
may  certainly  disagree,  as  I  do 

The  ADA  believes: 

obSlen^Jf  t^""^*'^"  '°"  "  P°""  «t«te  to  be 
ra^s  Of  K^  V,  '^  ^P"^"  '^'^  "^at  the  appa- 

strong    centralized    bureaucracy-?^San! 
fr.!  ""''.''^^   wage   for   everyb(ily    cSTpie^ 

and  total  economic  welfare  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  for  the  entire  populace 

Paul  Appleby  in  Big  Democracy  says- 

whi^'h^l!'^  ^''"  ^^  decentralized  properlv 
^hlch  has  not  first  been  centralized  x>^ I 
basic  essential  Is  national  conSbfllty^' 

I  believe  this  is  what  the  ADA  believes 
HI    controlled    centralization.    Anywly 

ADA  stnd^^f^"^'^  ^'^.^°^^-  whateve^th"^ 
AUA  Stands  for— and  I  will  accpnt  ion 

^uage  to  amend  what  I  havrSid   Si 

^h  t  'ff  f^^^^^  '^  correctly-thes^  are 
the  legislative  goals  of  the  ADA: 

1.  The  Brannan  plan. 

2.  Compulsory  health  Insurance 

3.  Federal  price,  wage,  and  rent  controls 
4    Repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

5.  Compulsory  union  membership. 

6.  Giving  the  Executive  power  to  moHifrr 
rates  of  taxes  and  expendlt^es  to  meet 
changing  conditions.  ^" 

7.  Abolition  of  seniority  rule  in  trrantlnir 
comni  ttee  chairmanships ^In  Con^efl.'"""^ 
testing     ''"^'   "^"^*°'^   °f   ""<^l«ar   bomb 

9.  Placing  the  major  responslbliitxr  f^, 
^nanclng   public   education  TnieKderal 


the"ADA  h«ll"fi  °/.°^  ^°^i^  ^ffah-s 
tion.f:  ^^  ^^^  following  sugges- 

2"  Sf^',*"^  ''I*!  ^  Communist  China. 
Chln?^  "^    recognition    of   Communist 

^3.  Admission  of  Communist  China  to  the 

4.  No  aid  to  Franco. 

5.  Exclusion  of  Spain  from  the  VN 

7    Ratifl^'lV    '*'?'*  *^  ^'''''^  government. 
genoc^de!^''''°'^  °'  ''''  ''■''■  Convention  on 

«.ani.!?f^'"*  °'  ^^^  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization   and   UNESCO   which   hTve   h)in 

the  object  of  unjustified  attack  *" 
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The  ADA  World  says  this- 

I  found  that  rather  interesting 
^Then  the  ADA  World.  In  April  1950. 

We  favor  ample  economic  aid  to  Tueosiavi* 
without  political  couslderatloM      ^"^°^^^^^* 

th^AnA^'T/''!?'  °^  *^^  ^^^^^  ^OT  which 
the  ADA  stands.     If  one  analvBe^  th.. 

tS^'f  J^""^"^,  ^^y  ^^^t  >^e  would  go  one 
a  mMHT^/f.*'"^*'^"^  "^^t  some  S  SI 
?ereh    bv  th^ii^^,^  motivated.  If  sS! 

pfe'sVgo^eSli^nt""^^^^"^^^"^^  ^^^^^- 

SocrairpTftfTm""'^  °"  ^  ^"°^  ^^^ 

Ai^A^""^  w  ""^  ^^""^  '^  ^^^  Platform  of  the 
An^v,   ^T  '^  *^^  Socialist  platform 
^at  if 'n^f'  l^'  Communist  platfo^!!: 
Pa?ty.  ^  Amei-ican   Communist 

•    *u*^^^^^^  "^^^  together  and  I  wUl  out 
rio^^'.f '^'^°"°  ^'  '^''  P°'"t  the  l2uL  of 

oro^/rtv    r^^'^''    '°^^^^    ownership    of 
property,   foreign  policy  and   disarma- 

And.  interestingly  enough,  the  ADA 
views  seem  to  be  either  liftld  from  oTtS 
Et?^^?'"  the  Socialist  pZmTt 
whlch^  in  turn,  seems  to  be  a  dlFe^t  of 
the  Communist  pamphlet.  I  s^mpfv 
mention  this  because  those  Member^ho 
believe  in  the  liberal,  the  radi^TubTra? 

and  T  Ln    *  ^^^^  ^"^  '^^^  ^^^^  ^'ith  me 
and  I  will  respect  that  point  of  view 

On  the  other  hand.  I  think  it  is  clear 

that  nobody  should  hide  behind  the  2g 

of  conservative  when  they  are  actuah? 

hberal  and  try  to  muddy  the  water    t], 

confuse  the  public.  '  ^ 

nfinn^^  «°'"  ^''^"^Ple-  the  subject  of  tax- 
ation.  Here  is  what  the  ADA  says  on 
page  19  of  their  booklet: 

Government  has  the  further  obligation 
to  foster  a  fair  and  Ju^  economy,  by  In^ 
EX^l,'^^""  ac<»rdlng  to  abUlf^  ^  p%. 
using  Its  powers  to  correct  Inequities   to  heln 

quX'Tn^me"^  ''^'"'^^  to^obtaln'an  ^'^ 
S^tw.  *"°°'"«'    to  assure  workers  the   rleht 

S.t'X  "^^^^r'^^y  •'"<'  bargain  S- 
f!^:    !!llJ^  provide  competitive  business  a 

from^'^r^''",'*^'  '^  ^°^^  ^«d  profit.  ?re^ 
from  monopollBUc  barriers  and  c^tilntl^ 

thtif  "^'*'*  '"""^  large-scale  indiitri; 
which  are  natural  monopolies. 

The  ADA  believes  in  taxation  arcord- 
mg  to  ability  to  pay. 
The  Socialist  platform  savs: 

ml^f  ^    increased    lnherltanc"e    taxes    and 

estAt^s  of  both  corporations  and  Individuals. 

The  Communist  Party  platform  says- 

Prom    each    according    to    his    ability     to 

each  according  to  his  need. 

Again,  those  liberals  who  believe  in 
this  type  of  taxation,  the  ADA,  the  So- 
cialists, and  the  Communists,  so  far  L 

the  ACA  disagrees,    i  think  at  this  point 
we  can  have  a  very  Interesting  de?^te 
In  any  event,  for  my  part.  I  say  that  type 
erf  interpretation  of  goverm^enfs  ro^e 
Is  unconstltuUonal. 
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Dome.itic  policy 
1.  Page  19:  "By  security  we  mean  the 
social  and  economic  guarantees  to  assure  at 
least  a  minimum  standard  of  living  for  all 
members  of  our  population,  especially  the 
most  defenseless — the  children,  the  aging, 
the  slclc.  the  indigent  To  this  end  we  favor 
the  steady  Improvement  of  our  systems  of 
social  Insurance  and  other  social  and  eco- 
nomic measures  looking  toward  the  ellmltia- 
tlon  of  poverty.  Where  local  and  private 
Initiative  are  not  sufficient,  the  National 
Goveroment  must  Initiate  programs.  Includ- 
ing Federal  contributions  where  necessary 
for  education,  health  and  housing,  to  which 
the  people  of  the  worlds  richest  nation  are 
entitled." 
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2  Page  20.  AD.\  book'.et  "The  highest 
priorities  of  our  public  needs,  along  with 
national  security,  include  domestic  public 
Investment  tn  facilities  and  services  related 
to  the  general  welfare  and  Investment  in 
oversea  economic  and  social  development 
which  will  advance  the  cause  of  human 
progress  under  freedom." 


3  ADA.  page  19:  "Government  has  the 
further  obligation  to  fcj)ster  a  fair  and  Just 
economy,  by  apportioning  ta.tes  according 
t<^)  ability  to  {Hiv  using  its  pt>wers  to  correct 
Inequities,  to  help  farmers  and  farm  labor- 
ers ui  obtain  an  adequate  income,  to  assure 
workers  the  right  to  organize  dem<.)cratically 
an  '.  bargain  collectively:  to  provide  com- 
petitive business  a  fair  opportunity  for 
growth  and  profit,  free  from  monopolistic 
barriers  and  constraints:  and  to  regulate 
those  large-scale  industries  which  are  nat- 
ural monopolies," 
4    Foreign   policy, 

China  .\DA  urges  Immediate  Initiation,  to- 
gether With  )ur  allies,  of  negotiations  toward 
diplomatic  recognition  of  the  Pelplng  regime 
and  Its  accreditation  to  the  UN  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  China,  not  as  gestures  of  moral 
approval  of  Ita  past  actions  but  a«  means  of 
establishing  the  normal  channels  of  Interna- 
tional communication.  Such  steps  would 
increase  our  access  to  Information  on  Chinese 
affairs  and  the  possibility  of  aflecting  Chinese 
foreign  policy  The  admission  of  China  to 
the  UN  should  be  linked  to  the  condition 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Formosa  shall  them- 
sel-.  es  demtx:ratically  decide  whether  they 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  UN  as  an  Inde- 
pendent nation  or  shall  rejoin  mainland 
China,  Recognition  of  Communist  China 
and  Its  accreditation  to  the  U  N  do  not  mean 
abandonment  of  FVjrmosa  Unth  a  U  N  "so- 
lution  Is   reached,   the  U.S,   treaty   pledge   to 


SOCIALIST 

DoTJiestir   policy 

1  Socialist  platform  1932  Unemployment 
and  labor  legislation 

1  A  Fetleral  appropriation  of  »5  billion 
for  Immediate  relief  for  those  in  need  to  sup- 
plement State  and  local  appropriations, 

"2  A  Federal  appropriation  of  $5  billion 
for  public  works  and  roads,  reforestation, 
slum  clearance,  and  decent  homes  for  the 
workers  by  Federal  Government.  States  and 
Cities  " 

(These  when  the  budget  was  $4,659  mil- 
lion ) 

"6  A  compulsory  system  of  unemployment 
compensation  with  adequate  benefits,  based 
on  contributions  by  the  Government  and 
by   employers. 

"8.  Health  and  maternity  insurance. 

"11,  Government  aid  to  farmers  and  small 
homeowners  to  protect  them  against  mort- 
gage foreclosures  and  moratorium  on  sales 
for  non-payment  of  taxes  by  destitute  farm- 
ers   and    unemployed    workers." 

Constitutional  changes 
"6.  The  passage  of  Socialist  Party  s  pro- 
posed workers  rights  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  empowering  Congress  to  estab- 
lish national  systems  of  unemployment, 
health  and  arrklent  Insurance  and  old  lige 
pensions,  to  abolish  child  labor,  establish 
and  take  over  enterprises  In  manufacture, 
commerce,  transportation,  banking,  public 
utilities,  and  other  business  and  Industries 
to  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  generally  for  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  workers  of  the  United 
States, 

2.  Platform  of  1933. 

Social  ownership 
"\.  Public  ownership  and  democratic  con- 
trol of  mines,  forests,  oil,  and  power  re- 
sources; public  utilities  dealing  with  light 
and  power,  transportation  and  communica- 
tion,  and  of  all  other  basic   Industries." 


3,  Taxation. 

1.  Steeply  Increased  inheritance  taxes  and 
income  Uixes  on  the  higher  incomes  and 
estates  of  both  corporations  and  and  in- 
dividuals. 


4  Porelgn  policy — International  relations 
The  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  encouragement  of  trade  and  Industrial 
relations  with  that  country.  The  withdrawal 
of  U.S,  military  and  naval  forces  from  Clilna 
and  the  relinquishment  of  American  extra- 
territorial privileges. 


COMMUNIST 

Domestic  policy 
1.  Platform  of  1954  page  17   "The  Got 
ment    has    the    responsibility    to    eu^rl^',^' 
Jobs  and  living  standards  "  K^^ranie, 


2  Pages  28-29:  "Modern  Industrial  pro 
ductlon  under  capitalism  is  a  vast  social 
process,  but  It  is  operated  for  the  prlvat* 
enrichment  of  the  few  who  own  and  not  for 
the  good  of  the  many  who  produce  It  ig  this 
contradiction  that  six-lallsm  will  resolve  be- 
cause in  a  Socialist  society,  the  Industrlts 
will  be  the  property  of  the  whole  people,  and 
the  product  of  industry  will  go  to  the  whole 
people  in  the  form  of  continually  rising 
living  standards  Socialism  alone  would 
utilize  to  the  fullest  the  immense  scientific 
and  technical  know-how  of  the  American 
people,  including  att)mlc  energy  It  would 
forever  end  the  scourge  of  economic  crisis 
unemployment,  national  and  racial  oppres- 
sion, fascism  and  war  It  would  build  a 
land  of  peace  and  plenty,  of  knowledge  and 
culture,  of  freedom  and  opportunity  for  all." 

3.  Communism 

From  each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each 
according  to  his  need — Marx, 


4    Foreign  policy  page  30- 

"We  deny  that  the  Soviet  Union  Peoples 
China  or  any  country  led  and  ruled  by  work- 
ing people  threatens  our  country  or  could 
threaten  our  country," 

Page  19:  "To  ease  world  tensions  and  re- 
store the  United  Nations  as  an  Instrument 
of  world  pleace.  we  propose:  \  return  to 
President  R.x-sevelt  s  pi^iltry  of  hlg  pmwer 
negotiation  and  RKreement  This  must  In- 
clude the  admission  of  Peoples  China  the 
established  government  and  effective  gov- 
ernment of  the  great  Chinese  Nation  to  the 
U.N.  and  iU  recogimiun  by  the  United 
States." 
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Domestic  policy 
defend    Formosa    should    remain    unaltered, 
»rlth    the    explicit    understanding    that    this 
pledge  does  not  Include  the  defense  of  Que- 
moy  and   Matsu,     We   should  press  for  im- 
mediate and  democratic  elections  by  the  In- 
hftbltants    of    Formosa,       U  S      military    aid 
should  be  limited  to  only  such  forces  as  are 
;;pce.s.sary   to    lt«   defense.      We   urge   the   re- 
moval   of    all    passport    barriers    preventing 
travel  by  Americans  Ui  China  (as  has  already 
been  done  In  the  case  of  Journalists)    in  or- 
der that    US,    relations   with   It   may   evolve 
through    full    and    Informed    public    debate. 
The  United  States  should  undertake  as  soon 
as  pc)8filble  a  humaniuirlan  program  to  make 
iurplus  f(Kxl  available   to  relieve   famine   In 
China.     We  further  urge  the  lifting  of  bar- 
riers to  trade.  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
trade    builds    undersuindlng    and    our    eco- 
nomic l.v)latlon  from  Chinas  650  nillllcjn  peo- 
ple has  achieved  little. 
5    Disarmament, 

In  view  of  the  slaughter   and  destruction 
experienced    In    so-called    conventional    wars 
and  of  the  difficulty  of  preventing  a  conven- 
Uonal    war.    once    started,    from    developing 
into  a  nuclear  war.  our  aim  must   be  noth- 
ing less   than   Uie   ultimate  complete  aboli- 
tion  of    the    means    of    waging    war    of    any 
kind.     We  welcome  the  establishment  of  the 
US,  Arms  Ctuitrol  and  Disarmament  Agency 
In  staffing  UUs  agency,  the  emphasis  should 
be  on  people  who  have  a  record  of  a  dedica- 
tion  to  disarmament  rather   than   on   those 
reconciled  to  a  continuation   of   a   modified 
iirmaments    race.     This     agency    should     be 
more    adequately     linanced     and     concerned 
with    developing    bold,    vigorous,    and    new 
insights    to    the    problems    of    negotiations 
for  peace  and  disarmament      We  urge  more 
research    Into    the    political    and    economic 
ror^qucnces    of    disarmament    rather    than 
the  almost  exclu.slve  concentration  on  tech- 
nical    aspects.       We     urge     In     addition     a 
greatly  Increased  appropriation  for  the  soe- 
clflc  purpose   of  public   education   to  create 
a  favorable    climate    for    disarmament      We 
r3,'n"n<  ^^    "P^^Kram  for  General  and 
Complete  Disarmament  In  a  Peaceful  World- 
and  the  Report  of  the   1962   United   Nations 
committee  of   Experts   on    the   feai^lblhty  Cf 
»  changeover   to   peace    economies.     No   nu- 
dear  ne^;otlatlons  or  treaties  can   be  mean- 
ngful  without   the  participation  of  all    na- 
tions  who    now    have    or    will    have    in    the 

^lY.  '"'.""''^'*'  ^^'"P""  ^Hpablllty.  AH 
measures  should  be  taken  to  assure  that 
*.l  those  who  stand  on  the  nuclear  threshold 
including  the  French  and  Pelplng  Govern- 
ments, accept  Rnd  be  bound  by  the  con- 
tusions of  such  negotiations.  We  suggest 
tha  our  Government  give  consideration  to 
JUlateral  IrUtiatlves  which  might  Improv^ 
t^^e  atmosphere  for  multilateral  dlsarma! 
ment  negoUations. 


BodALZar 
Social  otcnerahip 
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5.  Disarmament, 

thJ^J   ?'*"^"°"    "^   armaments,    leading    to 
the   goal    of  total  disarmament   by   Interna 
uona     agreement.    If   possible;    but  If    that 

seUes.  Soldiers,  sailors,  and  workers  un 
employed  by  reason  of  disarmament  to  L' 
absorbed,  where  deslr«»rt  ir,  ''*"'^°'^  ^°  oe 
DubUc  worVc  ;  'desired.  In  a  program  of 
puoac  works,  to  be  financed  In  cart  hv 
the  savings  due  to  disarmament.  TheTboh 
tlon  Of  conscription,  of  military  t^aimie 
camps,    and    the    Reserve    Officers^  Sin  "f 


5,  Disarmament. 

An  end  to  the  arms  race  aJid  to  the  doHcv 
Case's"  w?/t  f"'  El^"^  ^'"^  ^-S-  ^"^^-i 
t^^^se^f^l  lUrwIap^on'^s  T^an^^  - 
SnJentr^^"^^  ^^"^"^'^  '"  «"  ^>'^  o' 


Having  pointed  out  a  few  of  the  things 

mvoTv?S'r'H°' r^""^  ''^^''-^^  Phncsophy 
m  oiv-d  ,n  the  ADA,  Sociahst,  and  Com- 

lin' M^ru  ^^'^  on  the  problems  we  ha^e 
I^ould  like  to  t^ll  you  that  so  fai-  as  i 

ST^i;u?5.'>  ?"""""  ^"'•'^^^-^  ^^^-' 

^.  Arthur  Schlesinper  is  a  man  who 
Wieve.s  he  ha.s  the  answer.  uTs^^y^er 
is  democratic  .socialism.    I  have  ht?e  his 

S^teT'i''  '7o^'  ^^"^^  ^'  Socialism.' 
written  m  1947.  Asked  if  he  would 
rhanee  it  he  said :  ° 

^».  I  believe  now  what  I  .said  then. 

*1D  not  use  It  for  Uic  purpose  of  debate 


-d.^sr^oiroi^t.""'"^^^^^^-^^^^^ 

The  Socialist  state  is  thus  worse  than  th* 
-P  talist  state  becau.se  it  is  mo  e    nCusiv^ 

towe^.       ""''    ""'^    '^^"^^    ""^^"^^^-^   in   ItS 

He  said  capitalism  is  bad  but  he  said 
unlimited  socialism  is  bad  worse  than 
capitalism.     Then   he  prcx^e^ds  ^   ex- 

^^\IT'J'  '^"^  democratic  social- 
ism, and  showing  this  Is  what  we  need 
and  this  IS  the  future  of  our  country 
He  says ;  ' 

s,aYe'^'''n'°?'  ^^^  ^"'  ^^^  Ownership  by  the 
state  of  all  significant  me.-^ns  of  prcSuction 


tual^confidence  upon  ..;T;;r:onTnT^,; 

Then  he  went  on  to  talk  about  -rad- 
ualism  of  changeover  without  disrupting 
the  f abiic  we  have  of  freedom : 

th?non^r.f' "*    enormously     overestimated 
tillsts  ^°"'^^"   ""^   '^''^   °f  the  capl- 

Then  he  says,  and  to  a  degree  I  must 
say  every  once  in  a  while  I  think  he  ts 
partly  right  becau.se  of  the  lack  S  cour- 
age of  businessmen:  but  I  do  not  think 
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capitalism  Is  wrong.    At  this  point  I  dis- 
agree.   He  says ; 

There  seems  no  inherent  obstacle  to  the 
gradual  advance  of  socialism  In  the  United 
States  through  a  series  of  New  E)eal8 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  what  the  ADA 
is  for  and  what  I  know  the  Socialists  and 
Communists  are  for  on  the  other  hand. 
I  know  what  the  ACA  stands  for.  We 
are  entirely  against  this  ADA  reasoning. 

Then  he  says  something  I  thmk  quite 
significant. 

The  recipe  for  retaining  liberty  Is.  not  ra- 
tionalization, but  muddling  through— a  se- 
cret long  known  to  the  British  who.  as  D 
W  Brogan  has  put  It.  •chani^e  anything  ex- 
cept the  appearance  of  things." 

What  Mr  Schlesinger  Ls  suggesting  is 
that  in  the  changeover  to  democratic 
socialism  we  do  not  change  the  appear- 
ance of  thmgs  but  we  gradually  socialize 
our  country.  Those  who  believe  In  that, 
let  them  say  so.  I  know  the  ADA  be- 
lieves in  it. 

He  says : 

I    happen    to   believe   socialism,    not    capi- 
talism. Is  the  answer. 


Then  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  process 
of  backing  our  country   into  socialism 
Then  he  says: 

The  death  wish  of  the  capltallsta:  the 
betrayal  of  the  Intellectuals;  and  the  coun- 
terrevolution of  the  Soviet  Union  figure  In 
this  effort. 

Then  he  says : 

In  «o  doing  it  may  destroy  the  possibility 
of  a  peaceful  transition  to  socialism.  In  Its 
panic — 

Meaning  the  business  community  of 
America — 

It  may  yield  to  the  most  ruthless  black- 
mailer— externally  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In- 
ternally to  any  political  gangster  promising 
security— and  thereby  dissipate  the  Nations 
capacity  to  control  Ita  process  of  change. 

Experience  haa  shown  the  middle  classes 
allow  themselves  to  be  plundered  quite 
easily 

Now,  friends.  I  see  Mr.  Schlesingers 
democratic  socialism  now  becoming  the 
fabric  of  the  New  Frontier,  and  when  I 
say  that,  my  colleagues.  I  know  that 
many  Members  of  the  Congress  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  would  not  subscribe  to 
democratic  socialism. 

But  I  do  not  believe,  no  matter  how 
right  Mr.  Schlesinger  may  think  he  is. 
that  democratic  socialism  is  better  than 
capitalism,  although  the  New  Frontier 
so  considers  it. 

Now  I  am  back  where  I  started  I  be- 
lieve in  capitalism  and  In  US  sov- 
ereignty and  not  in  one-worldisin.  I 
believe  in  a  Repubhc  as  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  not  m  some  big  dictatorial 
bureaucracy  out  of  Washington  At 
this  point  the  constitutionalists  or  con- 
servatives, if  you  like— and  the  liberals 
heartily  disagree.  I  know  many  of  us  do. 
But  the  liberals  believe  and  no  doubt  the 
gentleman  who  launched  the  attack 
against  the  ACA  believes  that  big  gov- 
erriment  can  do  things  for  private  enter- 
prise which  traditionally  under  our  sys- 
tem have  been  done  privately  without 
government. 


The  Fvrrvrnt:  or  Socialism.  Ill— Thx 
PnaptJCTivx  Now 
(By  Arthur  M   Schlesinger.  Jr.) 
The  Soviet  experience  haa  put  the  century- 
old  debate  between  capitalism  and  socialism 
In     a    useful     new    perspective       Before    the 
First  World  War.  the  case  against  socialism 
wiis    generally   made   in    terms   of   efficiency, 
the    case    against    capitalism    In     terms    of 
morality:   that  U.  socialism  was  conceded  to 
be  good  In  principle  but  not  to  work;   capi- 
talism  was  conceded  to  work   but  not  to  be 
good  In  principle      A/ter  the  Second  War  we 
see  a   reverse  tendency,  a  disposition   to  ad- 
mit the  Inefficiency  of  capitalism  and  Justify 
It  as  providing  the  margin  on  which  liberty 
and  democracy  may  subsist;  a  disposition  to 
believe   that    the   very   efficiency   of  socialist 
management   necessarily  squeezes  out   free- 
dom      After  all  which  system  has  more  suc- 
cessfully dehumanized   the   worker,   fettered 
the  working  class,  and  extinguished  personal 
and  political  liberty? 

The  very  shift  In  polemics  suggests  that 
both  arguments  have  Indulged  in  what 
Whitehead  haa  called  the  fallacy  of  mis- 
placed concreteness— the  error  of  mistaking 
abstractions  for  concrete  realities  The  fact 
probably  is  that  a  great  many  of  the  criti- 
cisms urged  against  the  abstractions  •capi- 
talism' and  socialism"  alike  are  actually 
the  deficits,  not  of  a  particular  system  of 
ownership,  but  of  Industrial  organization 
and  the  poetlndustrlal  state  whatever  the 
system  of  ownership  Industry  and  govern- 
ment are  the  basic  evils;  they  Institutional- 
ize the  pride  and  the  greed,  the  sadism  and 
the  masochism,  the  ecstasy  in  power  and  the 
ecstasy  In  submission,  which  are  the  abiding 
causes  of  the  troubles  of  the  world 

In  this  light  anarchism  becomes  the  only 
faith  for  a  moral  man.  Organization  Is 
man's  solution  to  his  sense  of  guilt.  The 
very  fact  of  organization  attenuates  personal 
moral  responsibility;  and,  as  organization 
becomes  more  elaborate  and  comprehensive 
it  becomes  Increasingly  the  Instrumentality 
through  which  moral  man  Indulges  his  nat- 
ural desire  to  commit  Immoral  deeds  A 
crime  which  would  press  heavily  on  the  con- 
science of  one  man.  becomes  quite  endurable 
when  divided  among  many  "  The  state  is 
only  the  climax  of  secular  organization*— 
that  'semlhuman  tiger  or  ox.  sUIklng  over 
the  earth,"  Thoreau  called  it.  "with  Its 
heart  Uken  out  and  the  top  of  its  brain  shot 
away  —and  the  Uitalltarlan  state  concen- 
trates m  Itself  all  the  evU  of  organization  by 
annihilating  all  the  gape  and  rivalries  which 
make  for  freedom  In  a  more  loosely  organized 
society. 

The  Socialist  state  Is  thus  worse  than  the 
capitalist  state  because  It  Is  more  Inclusive 
In   Its   coverage   and   more   unlimited    in   Its 
power      Organization  corrupts;   total  organl- 
zatlon  corrupts  toUlly      The  Socialist  state 
Justifies  Itself  on  the  ground  that  the  con- 
centration of  power  Is  necessary  to  do  good 
but  It  has  never  solved  the  problem  of  how 
you  In.sure  that  power  bestowed   to  do  good 
will  not  be  employed  to  do  harm,  especially 
when  you  remove  all  obcUcIes  to  its  exercise 
Soviet  socialism  has  the  added  disadvantage 
that  It  was  born  In  violence      The  emotions 
of   revolution   in    an    Industrial    a«e    can    no 
more  be  localized  than  the  emotions  of  mod- 
ern   war   Itself      Violence   breeds   Its   special 
hatreds  and  aggressions,  which  twist  the  nor- 
mal   hatreds  of  society   into   new    and    ugly 
forms       The    habit    of    violence    U    hard    to 
abandon,  esfieclally   when   It   has   worked   In 
the  past      A  revolutionary  elite  always  has 
the  wistful  conviction,  based  on  experience 
that  It  Is  easier  to  dispose  of  opposition  by 
firing    squads    than    by    arguments 

The  trouble  with  anarchism  is,  not  at  all 
that  It  Is  wrong,  but  that  it  is  Irrelevant. 
It  may  have  Its  values  as  a  mystique,  but 
it  Is  nonsense  as  a  way  of  meeting  the  ex- 
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plosive  problems  of  an  atomic  age  t» 
expressions,  such  a«  conscientious  obl^'*" 
in  times  of  war,  t«nd  to  be  morally  V^'°° 
and  intellectually  contemptible  t!^**^ 
trial  organization  and  the  Dcj«ttnH  "*' 
state  are  here  to  stay.  The  pK5  ^'^''^J*' 
how  to  escape  them  but  how  uT  Jf  ^ 
them-or.  more  probably,  how  to  llvr**^ 
them  *  *ith 
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IS    DEMOCaATIC    SOCIALI.SM     POSSIBLE? 

Neither    communism,    with    its   d«itv,t. 
nor    capitalism,     with     its     Instabilitv     n 
fascism.    With    It*    combination    of    th.^'  »  "^ 
provide  attractive   soluUons  to  the  nr^K, 
of  how  to  live  With  modern  Industr-- VnT  ? 
modern  state      Is  there  another  p^ssihm,  t 
Has  non-Communist,  libertarian  Ecth.^^ 
future?     Abstracting  the  question  torl^  * 
ment  from   current   political  actualiti-.  ^'*" 
must  answer  that  there  is  no  Inheres  ^ 
^wh^y  democratic  ..x>clallsm  should  not  b. 

If    socialism    (le.    the    ownershln   bv  »>, 
-•nate  of  all  significant  means  of  production 
18  to  preserve  democracy.  It  must  be  broZ! 
about  step  by  step  In  a  way  which  will  nn 
disrupt  the  fabric  of  custom,  law    and  tn, 
tunl  confidence  upon  which  personal  rlihti 
depend      That    Is.    the    transition    must  h^ 
piecemeal,  it  must  be  parliamentary   it  m,,« 
respect  civil  liberties  and  due  process  of  l« 
Socialism  by  such  means  used  to  seem  fan 
tastlc    to    the    hard-eyed    melodramatUt*  o' 
the  Leninist   persuasion;    but   even  Stalin  li 
reported  to  have  told  Harold  Laskl  recentl, 
that   It   might  be  possible.  ' 

The  classical  argument  against  gradually 
was    that    the    caplUIlst    ruling   class   would 
resort  to  violence  rather  than  surrender  iti 
prerogatives.     Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Man- 
Ists  enormously   overestimated    the  polltlca' 
courage  and  will  of  the  capitalist*      in  tici 
In    the     countries     where    capitalism    really 
triumphed,    it    has    yielded    with    far    better 
grace  (that  is.  displayed  far  more  cowardice 
than    the    Marxist    schema    predicted     The 
British    experience    is    Illuminating    in   thu 
respect,  and  the  American  experience  not  un- 
instructlve      There  Is  no  sign  In  either  na- 
tion  that    the   capluilsts   are   putting  up  a 
really    determined    fight.     Liberal    alarmUu 
who  feel  that  the  clamor  of  a  political  cam- 
paign or  the  agitation  of  hired  lobbylstg  con- 
stitutes a  determined  fight  should  read  tht 
history  of  Germany      In  the  United  SUtes  an 
Industrialist  who  turned  a  machlnegun  on  t 
picket    line   woud    be   disowned    by   the  r« 
of    the   business   community;    in   BrlUin  ht 
would  be  sent  Vo  an  Insane  asylum      Pascljm 
arises  In  countries   like  Germany  and  lUly 
Spain    and    Argentina,    where    the   bourgwij 
triumph  wn.s  never  complete  enough  to  erad- 
icate   other    elements    who    believe    in   what 
the    bourgeoisie    fears    more    than   anything 
*•■* — violence,   and    who   then   used  vlolencf 
to   "protect"   the   bourgeoisie 

There   seems   no   Inherent  obstacle  to  th« 
gradual   advance  of  socialism   in  the  United 
States    through    a    series    of    new    deal*     In 
1933,  PVances  Perkins  has  reported,  the  coal 
operators  pleaded   with   the   Government  to 
nationalize   the  mines      They   offered  to  sei: 
"to    the   Government    at    any    price   lixed  by 
the   Government      Anything  so   we  can  ft: 
out  of  It  ■■      The  Government  was  not  ready 
to    Uke   over   the   coal   mines   In    1933,  ai  It 
was  not  ready  to  take  over  the  banks  hs  It 
was  not  ready  to  keep  the  mllroads  In  1919 
But    the    New    Deal    greatly   enlarged  the  re- 
serves of  trained  personnel,   the  mobilization 
of   Industry   during   the    war   provided  more 
experience,  and  the  next  depression  will  cer- 
tainly mean  a  vast  expansion  in  Government 
ownership  and  control      The  private  ownen 
will   not   only   acquiesce   In    this.   In  charac- 
teristic capitalist  panic,  they  will  demand  it 
Government    ownership    and    control   can 
take  many  forms.     The  Independent  public 
corporation.   In  the  manner  of  TVA    Is  one 


State  and  municipal  ownership  can  exist 
alongside  Federal  ownership:  the  techniques 
of  the  cooperatives  can  be  expanded;  even 
the  resources  of  regulation  have  not  been 
fully  tapped  The  more  varieties  of  owner- 
ship the  better:  liberty  gets  more  fresh  air 
and  sunlight  through  the  Interstices  of  a 
diversified  society  than  through  the  close- 
knit  grip  of  collectUism  The  recipe  for 
rewlnlng  liberty  Is.  not  rationalization,  but 
muddling  through  -a  secret  long  known  to 
the  British  who.  as  D,  W  Brogan  has  put 
it.  change  anything  except  the  appearance 
of  things, •' 

Socialism,   then,  appears  quite  practicable 
within   this   frame  of   reference,    as   a    long- 
term  proposition.    Its  gradual  advance  might 
well   preser\e    order   and    law,    keep    enough 
internal      checks      and      discontinuities      to 
guarantee  a  measure  of  freedom,  and  evolve 
new  and    real    forms    for   the   expression    of 
democracy.     The   active   agents   in    effecting 
the  transition  will  probably  be.  not  the  work- 
ing class,  but  some  combination  of  lawvers, 
business  and  labor  managers,  politicians  and 
Intellectuals,  in  the  manner  of  the  first  New 
Deal,  or  of  the  Labor  government  In  Britain, 
But  we  must  return  this  que.stlon   to  the 
actualities   from    which,    up    to   now.   it    has 
been    abstracted.      The    process    of    backing 
into  socialism    in    the    contemporary    world 
IB  not  so  simple    as   it    sounds.      Too  many 
forces  are  working,  some  wittingly,  some  not 
to  obstruct   that  prcx-ess.     They  ran   be  dis- 
cussed under  three  heads:   the  death  wish  of 
the  capitalists;   the  betrayal  of  the  intellec- 
tuals;    and    the    counterrevolution     of    the 
Soviet  Union 

THE    DEATH     WISH    OF    THE    CAPITALISTS 

Marxist  folklore,  we  have  seen,  has  always 
overrated    the    bourgeoisie       The    capltfillsts 
have  certainly  been   great  organizers  of  pro- 
duction and    in  this  proce.ss.  great  exploiters 
of  the  downtrodden       But   their   confidence 
Intelligence,    and    ruthlessness    have    always 
dwindled  a*  they  got  farther  away  from  the 
factory  or  countlnghouse.     They   have  con- 
stituted   a    pluUKracy,    not    an    aristocracy 
They  have  never  been    in  the  political  sense 
an  effective  governing  class. 

A  plutocracy  Is  trained  to  think  In  terms 
of  business  dealings  and  not  of  war  In  terms 
of  security  and  not  of  honor,  in  terms  of 
class  and  not  of  nation.  With  their  power 
dependent  on  the  continued  convertibility 
of  pieces  of  paper,  they  dread  anything  which 
mlpht  upset  the  fragile  conventions  of  eco- 
nomic society  They  lack  the  instinct  en- 
ergy^and  courage  to  govern.  The  shift  which 
«ved  Britain  In  1940  suggests  some  of  the 
contrasts  rhamberlain  reflected  the  .sent  ! 
menu  of  the  buslne.ss  communlty^the  lone- 
ing  for  quiet,  the  hatred  of  violence,  the  ter- 

^re    tToL"J  "P*^""^"'      Churchill's  instincts 
^Tri     It  ""     '"^P'''-'«l     nrlstocracy- 

Side    wi^h^""-   ""'^•'^•'^"t    contemptuous-  of 
S^t  on  .      H^r"  founded,  not   on   finance 
alltv      ^T^    •  '7^'^'""'  «"1  «ense  of  nation- 
»llty        There    Is   something   to    be   said    for 

E,rdT  'J  '  ^''•'^  "istocracy  which  1  as 
hirnlshed  leaders  to  the  nation  In  peace  and 
war  for  generations  "  Theodore  Roosevelt 
once  observed;  "even  a  Democrat  llke^use  f 
must  Hdmlt  this  Bt.t  there  Is  absoT,  rely 
nothing  to  be  said  for  governmenr  by  a 
plutocracy,    for    government    by    ,^en      verv 

ZZTTuT'''  ""''^  ""^  K'rte";"th  t,  e' 
mo^iej  tduch.  but  With  Ideals  which  in  their 
««nce  are  merely  tho.se  of  so  many  gior  - 
fied  pawnbrokers.  ' 

had'L^'VTf ''  '=""«^"^"tly  has  always 
^rJ^lH  "  ^"'  protection  to  some  non- 
^S^mnf/     P      Without  such   protection. 

"t^adT,^  n",P"'V''  ''  '^  '  ^'"'^'^'^  ""t  only 
w  lead  Its  nation   but  even   to  take  care  of 

^SynT.1'  ^T  '"^"^"  Which 'amounts 
^n^Vh/h'^':'  '^  "•^^^^  «  master."  m  Eng- 
'-nd  the  business  classes  have  had  the  arlf- 
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tocracy,  and  now  the  Socialists,  to  protect 
them.  In  America  when  the  chips  were  down 
the  businessmen  have  always  been  bailed 
out  by  the  radical  democracy,  often  under 
aristocratic  leadership;  the  Jeffersons  Jack- 
sons,  Llncolns.  Wilsons.  Roosevelts. 

This  normal  political  incompetence  of  the 
capitalists  has  recently  been  exaggerated  by 
a    gradual    disappearance    of    the    capitalist 
energies   themselves;    it  is  this  combination 
which  justifies  the  term  "death  wish  "     Not 
only   does   the   bourgeoisie   lack   the   skill    to 
protect   lt.self;    it    is    Increasingly    lacking  in 
he  will  to  protect  itself.     The  capitalist  sys- 
tem   in  effect,  has  killed  its  own  interest-in 
survival.     The  ri.se  of  big  business,  the  devel- 
opment of  ma.ss  protection  and  ma.ss  organl- 
Mtlon    have  slowly  taken  the  guts  out  of  the 
Idea  of  property.     The  spread  of  rationalism 
nas  set  In  motion  a  skepticism  which  holds 
no    social    authority    .sacred.     Capitalism    at 
once  has  strengthened  the  economic  centrali- 
zation   and    loosened    the    moral    bonds    of 
soc  ety.     Tlie  result  Is  a  profound  instability 
wlilch  invites  collectivism  as  a  means  of  re- 
storing    .social     discipline.     As     Schumpeter 
puts  it.  capitalism   "socializes  the   bourgeois 

mi'i'f,....  ^"^"r'""^'    '^^    '■'^♦■^    o^    capitalist 
motivation  will  wither  away 

Even  in  America,  the  capitalist  fatherland 
the  death  wish  of  the  business  community 
appears  to  go  beyond  the  normal  limits  of 
pol  leal  incompetence  and  geographical  se- 
curity. After  the  First  World  War.  Trotsky 
predicted  that  American  capitalism  would 
now  make  its  stunning  debut  on  the  world 
stage.  Instead.  American  capitalism  crept 
back  into  bed  and  pulled  the  covers  over  Its 
face.  It  responded  to  the  challenge  of 
nazism  by  founding  the  America  First  Com- 
"^^iTr,  ^^  responded  to  the  opportunities 
opened  up  by  the  Second  World  War  by 
rushing  to  dismantle  the  instrumentalities 
of  American  military  and  economic  influence 
in  the  name  of  balancing  the  budget 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  business  com- 
munity is  characteristically  one  of  cowardice 
rationalized  in  terms  of  high  morality  The 
great  refusal  to  take  on  the  Russians  today 
is  perfectly  typical.  That  doyen  of  Ameri- 
can capitalists,  Joseph  P  Kennedy  recently 
arg^ied  that  the  United  States  should  not 
seek  to  resist  the  spread  of  communism  In- 
deed, It  should     permit  communism  to  have 

ih^n".^  ^u^i'^''  '^'^  ^°''^^  Union  if  that 
shall  be  the  fate  or  will  of  certain  peoples 
In  most  of  these  countries  a  few  years  will 
demonstrate  the  inability  of  comm'unism  to 
achieve  its  promises,  while  through  this 
period  the  dLsillusioned  experimenters  will 
be  observing  the  benefits  of  the  American 
^^ay  of  life,  and  mo.st  of  them  will  seek  to 
emulat^  it."     On  this  ground.  Kennedy  has 

kfanTn  ""  ^"""^'^^  '"''"^  ^''°"'  ^^^  ^'^^"^^ 
Wj  are^conf routed  today  with  the  picture 
of  New  Dealers  trying  to  launch  a  ieitive 
foreign  policy  over  the  vigorous  protests  of 
the  business  groups  which  that  policy  will 
protect.  Fearing  change,  fearing  swift  ac- 
tion becHU.se  It  might  portend  change  lack- 
ing confidence  and  re.-olutlon.  subject  to 
spHsniE  of  panic  and  hysteria,  the  American 
business  community  is  too  Irresponsible  to 
work   steadily   for   the   national    h.terest     o? 

IhVJnlu't  T"°*  "^"^^  interests.  At  least 
the  English  business  community  has  been 
persuaded  by  experience  that  It  should  ac- 
cede to  the  political  leadership  of  the  aris- 
tocracy or.  more  recently,  of  the  Socialists— 

A,.,t7  ^°v!'P  ''^"^*'  '''"  ^°^"^'-n  But  the 
re^t!"  ?r  •"""i'"?^^  community  continues  to 
m«nU  '.^^^^^  democracy,  like  a  drowning 
man  threshing  out  at  his  rescuer 

of^r^  "^Tf'  ^^  "^^^  ^^"^'■°y  ^h«  possibility 
of  a  peaceful  transition  to  socialism.    In  iti 

br^kJ'n"'^^    ^'^'"^    ^    ^^^    "^°«t    ruthless 

S^r^nv'^"*''"'""''"^  "^  ^^^  ^^*«^  Union, 
internally  to  any  political  gangster  promls- 
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ing  security-and  thereby  dissipate  the  Na- 
rZll  '••"P^ity  to  control  lu  process  of 
change.  Experience  shows  that  the  middle 
Classes  a  ow  themselves  to  be  plundered 
quite  easily,"  Sorel  wrote,  "provided  a  little 
pressure  Is  brought  to  bear,  and  that  thev 
are  Intimidated  by  the  fear  of  revolution  '■ 
This  growing  capitalist  irresponsibility  is  the 

theTem'^le.'  '"'"  ''^'''  *'''^^  ''  ''  ^"^■""^  '" 

THE    BETRAYAL    OK    THE    INTELLECTUALS 

Omcial  liberalism  was  the  product  of  the 
tmfjrr"^^;  "-^-^-tUiz^d  wiVh  stlch 
things  as  unitarianism.  science,  bourgeois 
complacency,   and    a    belief    in    progre^       it 

of's^n'^'n  T'""  '^^  ^^-^"^^  ChristiTn  myths 
of  sin  and  damnation  and  believed  that  what 
shortcomings  man  might  have  were  to  be 
redeemed,  not  by  Jesus  on  the  cross,  but  by 
the  benevolent  unfolding  of  history  Toler- 
ance free  inquiry,  and  technology,  operating 
m  the  framework  of  human  perfectibility 
>vould  in  the  end  create  a  heaven  on  earth' 

wiS.^'^'^v"'^   """^^  '""'"^  sensible   and 
wholesome  than  a  heaven  In  heaven 

This   rejection   of  the   dark  and   subterr^  - 

nean    forces    in    human    nature    acquired    a 

Kind  of  protective  coloration  in  a  century  of 

peace  and  prosperity,  like  the  19th      insight 

into  evil  became  the  property  of  a  few  di^ 

Christians.  But  the  rationalist*  were  be* 
trayed   by   their   own   god   in   the   20th   cen- 

un?eash^"  t''v!"°'"^  *''"'  '^^^'^  °"  '^^^  'nd 
unleashed    the    terror.     Freud.    Kierkeeaard 

Sorel.  Nietzsche  had  charted  patterns  of  de-' 
^:^  ^^'^^^^^  «""  °^  optimism  was  hfgh 

Hit  er  ^?'V  """w  ^"^-  P'^<^"cal  men.  liL 
Hitler,  buuin,  Mussolini,  transformed  de- 
pravity into  a  way  of  life. 

Much  niore  than  a  generation  divides  the 

.>?n    ,     .  "^"^^  "^''"■'  '«  h^"-^  a  designa- 

tion   not  an  explanation;    but.   whether   vou 

vsTs  or'  'T'"'!}^'''  °'  ^^'^^'°"  ^'  psvchoanri- 
.>sls  or  antiratlonalism.  whether  you  invoke 
Augustine  or  Preud  or  Pareto,  there  are 
moody  and  destructive  impulses  in  man  of 
which  official  hberalism  has  taken  noTer?ous 
account.  Ix,uis  Jaffe  recently  wrote  of  Jus- 
tice Brandeis,  "One  felt  that  nothing  n!s 
system  prepared  Brandeis  for  Hitler."  Bran- 
deis w-as  among  the  more  realistic  of  his 
generation:  how  much  more  unprepared 
were  the  readers  of  the  liberal  weeklies  [he 
great  thinkers  who  sought  to  combat  nazism 

Ktertr.'  ""'•'"'•  ''''  ^''^^^^  «»"^-  "nd  un" 
lateral  disarmament. 

f.u^^  l^^^  ?^.^^^  "^""'^^  "^^al  today  Is  the 
fe  ow  traveled  or  the  fellow  traveler  of  the 
fellow-  traveler;  see  the  columns  of  the  New 
Republic  and  the  Nation.  For  the  mos^ 
ch  valrous  reasons  they  cannot  believe  that 

look  at  it.  for  example,  the  U.S.S  R  keens 
coming  through  as  a  kind  of  enlarged  Br<^^k 
Farm  community.     Nothing  in  their  sys^rn 

fl^erar^^^^'''  "1^"^  '°'  ^^^^'^^  ^^^  °^-^^^ 
liberal    differs    from    the    Communist,    who 

the  New^'n"',  ""'  ''  ^^^'"^  "^  ^'ff-"  f^om 
the  New  Dealer,  who  has  learned  some  of  the 

biHtv  J'"  "■^'^  ''''  "^^^'^  °^  responsi! 
billty  and  is  consequently  deeply  hostile  to 
the  Communist,  The  official  liberal  runs 
interference  for  the  Communist  with  a  sys- 
tem of  intellectual  evasion  and  subterfuge 
that  results  directly  from  a  desperate  af 
tempt  to  square  a  superficial  and  optimistic 
creed  with  a  bitter  century. 

Many  contemporary  radicals  have  rejected 
these  sunny  meditations,  Silone  Koestler 
Malraux,  Nlebuhr,  Orwell.  Dos  PassS  Hem- 
ingway, Macdonald:  the  very  names  sug- 
gest a  range  of  perceptions  and  anxieties 
unknown  to  the  columns  of  the  New  R^! 
public.  In  this  new  version,  man  l^i^s 
aspiring,  and  more  frustrated,  more  hXTe^ 
at    once    greater    and    more    pitiable,    more 
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and  more  dcxsmed.  Thla  lma*<e  stands  up 
better  in  the  century  of  Buchenwaid  But 
the  men  who  are  posAeaoed  by  It  are  stlU 
under  offlcial  malediction  aa  ttred  llberala. 
Judases,  and  apoeUe*  of  dUUlusion. 

If  you  believe  man  to  be  esBentlally  good. 
you  commit  yourself  to  the  endlesa  laslt  of 
explaining  why  he  does  not  always  b^-have 
that  way.  A  simple  way  out  Is  to  afllrm 
that.  In  spite  of  appearances  to  the  con- 
trary, he  really  Is  performing  the  good  In 
the  course  of  this  solution  the  liberal  Intel- 
lectual generates  myths  which  he  comes  to 
prefer  to  actualities.  e8p>eclally  if  the  actu- 
alities are  uncomfortable  (as  they  usually 
are ) .  The  addiction  to  myth  Is  of  course 
increased  by  the  fact  that  the  liberal  has 
denied  himself  such  traditional  outlet*  for 
credulity  as  religion. 

The  susceptibility  to  wlshfulness.  the  need 
for    the    sustaining    myth,    the    disbelief    In 
mans    urge    to   destroy — all   combine    to   re- 
duce    the     capacity    for    critical     Judgment 
which    the    Intellectuals    detiichment    from 
aoclai    loyaJtles    should    confer    upon    him 
This  Is  the  real  trahlaon  des  clercs      Instead 
of    contributing   clarity.    logic,    and    rigorous 
Insistence   on   facts,    the    liberal    Intellectual 
has    been   more   and   more   devoting   his    In- 
genuity   to    laminaUng    his    favorite    myths 
He   haa   failed   wretchedly   to   live   up  to  his 
obligation  to  provide  Intellectual  leadership 
One  myth,  to  which  the  llber.il  has  clung 
in   the   face   of   experience    with    the    Imper- 
turbable ardor  of  an  early  Christian.  Is   the 
mystique    of     the     proletariat.     This     mvth 
given    Ita    classical    form    by    Marx,    himself 
so  characteristically  a  bourgeois  Intellectual, 
states  that  the  action  of   the  working  class 
will  overthrow  capitalist  tyranny  and  estat>- 
llsh    by    temporary    dictatorship    a    classless 
society.     Its  appeal  lies  partly  In   the  Intel- 
lectual's sense  of  guilt  over  living  pleasantly 
by   his    wits    Instead    of   unpleasantly    by    his 
hands,    partly    In     the    Intellectuals    some- 
what feminine  fascination  with  the  rude  and 
muscular  power  of  the  proletariat,  p.irtly  In 
the  Intellectuals  desire  to  compensate  for  his 
own  senae  of  alienation  by  Immersing  him- 
self   In   the   broad   maternal   expanse  of   the 
masses      Worship  of  the  proletariat  becomes 
a  perfect  fulfillment  for  the  frustrations  of 
the  Intellectual. 

Of  course,  this  Is  not  the  whole  story 
There  was  considerable  prima  facie  support 
for  the  myth.  The  beginnings  of  trade 
union  organization  at  one  time  may  have 
promised  a  serious  future  for  an  organized 
proletariat  But  there  Is  no  point  In  keep- 
ing up  the  pretense  a  century  later  The 
trade  union  movement  Is  as  clearly  Indig- 
enous to  the  capitalist  system  as  the  cor- 
poration Itself  and  It  has  no  particular 
meaning  apart  from  that  system  In  a  So- 
cialist society  Its  functions  are  radically 
tranfformed:  It  becomes,  not  a  free  labor 
movement,  but  a  lab^ir  front  Even  In  Eng- 
land, as  Sir  Walter  Citrine  remarked  on  Join- 
ing the  Coal  Board,  strikes  can  no  longer  be 
trade  union  instruments  in  a  nationalized 
Industry  Unions  Inev'tably  become  organs 
for  disciplining  the  workers,  not  for  rep- 
resenting them 

Indeed,  the  whole  conception  of  the  prole- 
tariat as  an  agency  of  change  Is  meaning- 
less The  technical  necessity  for  organiza- 
tion Instantly  set  In  motion  a  tendency 
toward  oligarchy;  separate  Interests  arise 
between  leadership  and  rank  and  file,  and  a 
working  class  committee  after  a  short  time 
will  stand  for.  not  the  working  clas.s.  but  its 
own  bureaucratic  instinct  for  survival 

Moreover,  workers  as  a  mass  have  rarely 
had  the  Impulses  attributed  to  them  by 
Marxism  They  too  often  t)elleve  In  pmtrlot- 
l.sm  or  religion,  or  read  comic  strips,  go  to 
movies,  play  slot  machines  and  patronize 
taxi  dance  halls;  In  one  way  or  another, 
they  try  to  cure  their  discontent  by  narcotics 
rather  than  by  surgery  Thus  they  are  rarely 
swept    by    the   proper   mass   emotions      The 


general  strike  is.  in  principle,  the  most  po- 
tent weapon  In  the  world,  but  it  always 
remains  potent  In  principle  The  great  mo- 
ment for  the  general  strike  was  perhaps  1914; 
but.  even  had  J,»ures  survived,  the  working 
cl.i.sses  would  have  succumbed  to  the  bugle, 
the  tL\g.  and  the  military  parade  Marx  rec- 
ognized that  many  workers  were  not  Marx- 
ists and  so  Invented  a  claaalflcatlon  called  the 
Lumpen-proletariat  In  which  were  dumped 
those  who  did  not  live  up  t<i  theory.  Lenin 
recognized  this  too  and  so  Invented  a  disci- 
plined party  which,  announcing  itself  the 
only  true  representative  of  the  proleurlat. 
ruthlessly  shot  down  dissenters.  No  country 
has  more  spectacularly  at>andoned  a  belief  In 
the  working  class  than  the  USSR 

For  these  various  reasons,  the  mystique  of 
the  working  class  has  faded  somewhat  since 
the  First  World  War.  In  Its  place  has  arisen 
a  new  mystique,  more  radiant  and  palpable, 
and  exercising  the  same  fascinations  of 
power  and  guilt:  the  mystique  of  the 
USSR,  Each  success  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  conferred  new  delights  on  those  pos- 
sessed of  the  need  for  prostration  and  fright- 
ened of  the  responsibilities  of  decision.  In 
a  world  which  makes  very  little  sense,  these 
emotions  are  natural  enough,  but  surrender 
to  them  destroys  the  capacity  for  clear  Intel- 
lectual leadership  which  ought  to  be  the  lib- 
eral s  function  In  the  world.  In  an  exact 
sense.  Soviet  Russia  hxis  become  the  opiate 
of  the  Intellectuals. 

TKX  COUNT«a«KVOLUTIOff  Or  THE  SOVIET   UNION 

The  capitalist  deathwlsh  and  the  liberal 
treachery  are  more  or  less  unconscious  ob- 
stacles to  a  tranquil  passage  to  socialism. 
The  role  of  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  highly  Intelligent,  purposeful,  and 
determined.  The  USSR  perceives  clearly 
that  the  most  deadly  foe  of  communism  Is 
not  the  reactionary,  whose  blind  folly  will 
only  speed  the  disintegration  of  his  own  so- 
ciety, the  serious  enemy  Is  really  the  radical 
democrat  who  proposes  to  solve  the  problems 
of  unemployment  and  want  without  enslav- 
ing the  masses  and  setting  up  a  police 
state. 

So  long  as  Churchill  lived  In  Downing 
Street.  Moscow  knew  that  Britain  ofTered  no 
competition  In  the  struggle  for  Europe  But 
the  victory  of  the  Labor  Party  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1945  brought  new  hope  to  all  the 
people  of  Europe  who  still  had  freedom  of 
political  expression.  It  signalized  an  alter- 
native to  Moscow  which  promised  the  same 
economic  advantages — and  with  political  lib- 
erty m  place  of  the  NKVD  It  was  at  this 
point  that  the  USSR  stepped  up  Its  attack 
on  the  Socialist  parties  and  began  Its  con- 
certed policy  of  hammering  at  the  weak 
points,  strategic  and  Ideological,  of  the  al- 
ready  crumbling   British   Empire 

The  Communist  war  against  the  Second 
International  has  been  a  brilliant  success. 
The  Social  Democratic  parties  of  Europe  have 
remained  steadfast  In  their  traditions  of  cau- 
tion, feebleness,  and  Inactivity  They  appear 
to  be  doomed  today,  because  the  working 
claas  does  not  trust  their  determination  to 
carry  out  reforms,  and  the  middle  class  does 
not  trust  their  determination  to  resist  com- 
munism When  the  Communists  do  succeed 
In  finally  absorbing  or  destroying  the  Social- 
ists, they  will  have  virtually  attained  their 
objective  of  destroying  the  center  and  reduc- 
ing the  alternatives  to  the  red  and  the  black. 
The  crime  of  the  USSR  against  the  world 
Is  its  determination  to  make  experiments  in 
llbertarlf  n  socialism  impossible. 

What  are  the  motives  of  the  Soviet  cam- 
paign against  the  Wesf  -The  trouble  with 
Russia."  Schumpeter  has  observed  with  con- 
siderable truth.  "Is  not  that  she  Is  Socialist 
but  that  she  Is  Russia  "  If  the  Romanovs 
had  pu.shed  through  Industrialization  and 
ridden  out  Its  political  conseqiiences.  Russia 
would  be  confronting  the  world  with  much 
the  same  Immediate  problems  of  expansion — 
with  the  same  thrusts  Into  Western  Europe. 
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the    Mediterranean,    the    Middle    Ea*t 
China.     But  Czartst  Russia  wouldTot'  J^ 
been  able   to  multiply  it4i  national  ntJ^ 
with    the    tremendous    political    weat^'^*' 
cummunl«m.  ^"   ^ 

The  exception   makes  a  eood  deal  of  rt., 
ference      Imperial  Russia  could  be  dealt     . 
like   Imperial  Germany;   Itjs  objectives  I     , 
have  been  inherently  limited  by  the  clftlh" 
one  nationalism  with  another.     But  n^ '^^ 
gave  Germany   a  pot«-nt  Ideological  wfaZf" 
and  ct.mmunism  Is  infinitely  more  exiy,„ 
ble   than  nazlsm.     As  a  social  faith    1 1  r 
penetrate  to  every  corner  of   the  world  »^h 
rally    lu    fifth    columns    wherever    Iniurt, 
and   poverty  exist.     Communism  gives  R, 
sian  expansionism   Its  warhead      On  a  nr 
arranged  signal,   the   Russian  drive  can  « 
plode    internally    in    every    country   on   th 
globe.  ''*• 

Russian  national  objectives  are  limitta 
CommunUt  International  objectives  are  not' 
Experience  has  shown  that  a  nation  can  su* 
Uln  unlimited  objectives  for  only  a  limited 
time.  The  fervor  of  a  crusade  wears  a  d*ok 
pie  out;  after  a  time  the  country  relaM« 
from  the  messlah  business  Into  Its  national 
routine.  The  problem  Is  to  prevent  the  So- 
viet Union  from  breaking  out  of  the  reserva- 
tlon  during  Its  perUxl  of  messianic  Intoxica- 
tion, 

rut  BOLX  or  THE  ARMED  TXUCt 

Brifl.sh  policy  under  Chamberlain  presenu 
a  model  of  how  not  to  undertake  a  campaiini 
of  containment  The  United  States  Is  faced 
with  the  same  situation  today,  only  the  wo- 
graphical  margins  of  tolerance  are  greater 
with  the  USSR,  than  they  ever  were  with 
Germany.  Reduced  to  It*  fundamenuis,  the 
American  problem  Is  to  arrange  the  equilib- 
rium of  forces  In  the  world  so  that,  at  every 
given  moment  of  decision,  the  Soviet  general 
staff  will  decide  against  aggressions  that 
might  provoke  a  general  war  on  the  ground 
that  they  present  too  great  a  military  rlak 
At  the  same  Ume.  the  United  States  must  not 
succumb  to  demands  for  an  antl-Soviet  cru- 
sade nor  permit  reactionaries  In  the  buffer 
states  to  preclplUite  conflicts  In  defenae  of 
their  own  obsolete  prerogatives.  Fascism  ha* 
receded,  but  It  has  not  disappeared 

The  United  States  mu*t  malnuin  t  pre- 
carloiifi  balance  between  a  complete  readinesi 
to  repel  Soviet  aggression  beyond  a  certalc 
limit  and  complete  determination  to  demon- 
strate within  this  limit  no  aggressive  V& 
intentions  toward  the  USSR.  It  mu« 
commit  Itself,  economically,  politically,  and 
militarily,  to  the  maintenance  of  this  bal- 
ance over  a  long  period.  Given  sufllclent 
time,  the  Soviet  Internal  tempo  will  alow 
down.  The  ruling  class  will  become  less  rlak 
minded,  more  security  minded.  Greater 
vested  Interests  will  develop  in  the  existing 
order;  Russia  Itself  will  begin  to  fear  the 
revolutionary  tendencies  which  modern  war 
trails  in  Its  wake.  The  squabbles  between 
the  Galileans  and  the  ultramonunes  will 
dilute  the  ardor  of  national  Conununlst  par- 
ties; they  too  will  develop  sUikes  In  an  exist- 
ing national  order.  If  only  in  order  to  hold 
on  to  a  mass  following.  At  the  same  time, 
US  backing  to  the  parties  of  the  non-Com- 
munist left  and  US.  support  for  vast  pro- 
grams of  economic  reconstruction  may  go 
far  toward  removing  the  conditions  of  want. 
hunger,  and  economic  Insecurity  which  are 
constant  invitations  to  Soviet  expansion 

Can  the  United  States  conceive  and  initiate 
so  subtle  a  pxjllcy?  Though  the  secret  ha« 
bee:>  kept  pretty  much  from  the  readers  of 
the  liberal  press,  the  State  Department  hu 
been  proceeding  for  some  time  somewhat 
along  these  lines  Both  Byrnes  and  Marshall 
have  perceived  the  essential  need  — to  be  Ann 
without  being  rancorous,  to  check  Soviet  ex- 
pansion without  making  unlimited  commit- 
ments to  an  antl-Sovlet  crusade,  to  Invoke 
power  to  counter  power  without  engaging  In 
senseless  intimidation,  to  encourage  t^* 
growth    of    the    democratic    left.     The  per- 
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formance  has  often  fallen  below  the  concep- 
tion; but  the  direction  has  been  correct. 
lien  like  Ben  Cohen.  Dean  Acheson,  Charles 
Bohlen  have  tried  to  work  out  details  and 
whip  up  support  for  this  admittedly  risky 
program 

It  is  risky.  It  may  at  any  moment  tumble 
over  Into  the  ideological  crusade.  In  addl- 
uon.  Its  proponents  must  combat  the  death- 
wish  of  the  capitalists,  as  exemplified  by  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  the  befuddlement  of  the  fel- 
low travelers,  as  exemplified  by  Mr.  Wallace, 
both  of  whom  unite  In  opposing  a  policy  of 
reslsUnce  to  Soviet  expansion.  The  triumph 
of  either  the  Kennedy  or  the  Wallace  views. 
If  there  Is  much  difference  between  themi 
would  mean  the  triumph  of  the  radical  ex- 
psnslonists  in  the  Politburo,  for  It  would 
remove  all  present  obstacles  to  the  Soviet 
conquest  of  Europe. 

But  can  the  United  States  embark  on  any 
program  of  resistance  to  Soviet  exjmnslon 
without  iiaelf  moving  toward  fascism?  There 
is  certainly  a  shortrun  tendency  In  critical 
gltuatlons  toward  reliance  on  reactionaries 
aa  counter  to  Communists,  because  they  are 
the  only  people  who  can  match  violence  with 
violence  In  a  divided  land  like  China  or 
Greece  the  non-Communist  left  men  who 
believe  In  debate  and  civil  liberties  cannot 
stand  up  for  long  against  men.  whether  ot 
the  extreme  right  or  of  the  extreme  left  who 
believe  In  rifles. 

But  over  the  long  term  the  United  States 
cannot  develop  a  dependence  on  the  right 
If  only  because  the  right  is  a  bad  practical 
investment.     A  program  of  containment  re- 
quires a  ring  of  stable  and  satisfied  countries 
around    Russia— countries     whose     internal 
well-being  provides   a  first    line   of   defense 
against    Communist     penetration        At    this 
stage  m  the  world's  history,  the  right  cannot 
provide  such   governmenu.     The  very  logic 
of  events  may  force  even   a  rlghtwing  gov- 
ernment  in    this    country    to    support    left- 
wing  governments  abroad.  Just  as  the  Tru 
man  government  is  entertaining  the  thought 
of  giving  Greece  the  New  Deal  it  has  driven 
out  of  Washington.     Far   from    leading   to 
fascism  at  home,  a  program  of  conUinment 
may  after  a  cerUin   period   lead   to  greater 
power  for  American    labor.     Just  as  it   was 
Mcessary  to  bribe  the  business  community 
to  take  part  m  the  struggle  against  fascism 
io  It  may   be   necessary   to  bribe   the   labor 
movement  to  take  part  In  a  struggle  against 
communism       Whatever    else    may    1^  s^d 
sbout  a  "permanent  war  economy,"  at  least 
ngta  are  high,  employment  U  full,  and  the 
economy  is  relatively  stable  and  productive 
All  this  presupposes,  of  course,  that  Mar- 
thall   has    not    only    the   ability   to   develoo 

out  The  backing,  rather  than  the  policy 
l^L  P'*^*"^  "-^^  serious  questlo^T  A 
democracy  is  politically  unreliable  at  beef 
the  American  democracy  U  notoriously  unrel 
lUble  on  all  questions  of  maintaining  a  con- 
tmuous  foreign  policy.  Between  the  li^e- 
^nslbuity  Of  the  capiuilst*.  the  confusion 
of  the  intellectuals,  and  the  Impotence  of  the 
working  class,  there  may  arise  a  state  of  ir- 

vT'ull""      *''"''      P'*^""**'      «      P«""cal 
vi^uum.    and  a  political   vacuum   Inevitably 

1^^^  .'^"visu^    gangsters,   terrorist*,   and 
lotalltarlans. 

At    this    point    the    responsibility    of    the 
^t*llectual     becomes     manifest.       Someone 

Sv'in"  1  '"l"  ""^^''^"  «^  honJtTand 
c^tj  in  H  turbulent  and  stricken  s<iiety. 
^eone  must  restore  a  serious  sense  of 
the  vahie  of  facts,  of  the  integrity  of  reason 
StJfwV^"  ^  '^"^'^  Someone  must  pro^de 
S«  t^oulK'^^'"'^'P  "^  capltallsm^rum! 
P^  Which  can  preserve  peace  and  free- 
*«  U,  narrow  and  hazardous      Our  Instru- 

Er»^H     K?*"'""*^-  °"^  conclusions  as 

oS  falL     .°*'^'^""'  •"  ^'^  ^^"  '««•'«  them. 
"W  raise  step  may  plunge   the   world   into 
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dwElLT"   "^   ***''^*''    "   ^^   toUlitarlan 
The    intellectual    must    not    be    deflected 
from  his  responBlbllity  by  Inherited  doema 
It   is   clear   today  that   Marx's   method   was 
often  better  than  his  own  application  of  it 
Experience    is    a    better    master    than    any 
sacred    text.     The    experience  of   a  century 
has  shown   that  neither  the  capitaliste  nor 
the  workers  are  so  tough  and  purposeful  as 
Marx  anticipated;    that  their  mutual  bewil- 
derment and  inertia  leave  the  way  open  for 
some  other  group  to  serve  as  the  Instrument 
of  change;    that  when   the   politiclan-man- 
ager-inteUectual    type— the    New    Dealer-is 
ntelllgent  and  decisive,  he  can  get  society 
to  niove  just   fast  enough   for  It  to   escape 
breaking   up   under   the   weight   of   its  ovm 
contradictions;  but  that,  when  no  one  pro- 
vides    intellectual     leadership     within     the 
rl?"!^»?^  faduallsm,  then  the  professional 
revolutionist  will  fill  the  vacuum  and  estab- 
ish  a  harder  and  more  ruthless  regime  than 
the  decadent  one  he  displaces;  and  that  the 
Communist  revolutionist  is  winning  out  over 
the  Fascist  and  Is  today  In  alliance  with  an 
expanding    world    power    which    will    bring 
every  kind  of  external  pressure  to  block  the 
movement  toward  democratic  socialism 

These  seem  to  me  the  actualities  of  the 
day.     If  their  acceptance  means  discarding 
Marx,  let  us  by  all  means  discard  Marx     Too 
much  leftwing  political  thinking  is  a  form 
of   scholasticism.     We  must  make   our  own 
prognosis.     If  you  say  that  the  intellectual 
is  a  frail  reed  upon  which  to  lean,  vou  are 
probably  guilty  of  understatement.   "But  at 
least  serious  thinking  is  his  Job.     Let  him 
work  at  It  for  a  time.     He  Is  more  likely  to 
escape  from  his  confusion  than  the  capital- 
ist from   his   Irresponsibility   or  the  worker 
irom  his  Impotence.    Serious  intellectual  di- 
rection may  give  our  politics  a  cogency  and 
a  firmness  which  will  maintain  the  equilib- 
rium   of    forces    and    avert    the    war    with 
Russia.     If  we  can  avoid  this  war.  if  we  can 
contain  the  counterrevolution  of  the  USSR 
within    clearly    marked    limits,    we    have    a 
good    chance    to   test   the   possibilities   of  a 
peaceful  transition  into  a  not  xmdemocratic 
socialism.    But,  If  our  leadership  and  deter- 
mination falter,   neither  democracy,  social- 
ism, nor  anything  else  will  have  any  more 
of  a  future  than  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki 


So  let  me  conclude  now,  since  I  was 
interrupted  by  a  quorum  call,  by  reading 
to  you  what  was  earlier  involved"  The 
ACA  index. 

Now  if  there  is  anything  wrong  with 
these  seven  principles,  then  I  can  be 
read  right  out  of  the  Congress.  But  on 
this  I  take  my  stand. 

First,  the  ACA  consistency  index— for 
safeguarding  the  God-given  dignity  of 
the  individual  and  promoting  sound  eco- 
nomic growth  by  strengthening  constitu- 
tional government. 

The  argument  is  between  sociali.sm  as 
against  capitalism  and  a  question  of  the 
root  molality  of  a  socialistic  economy 
through  centralization. 

I  say  to  you.  my  friends,  the  New 
Frontier,  and  this  is  what  I  am  against, 
If  I  understand  the  English  language  is 
not  for  the  prot^tion  of  the  God-given 
dignity  of  the  individual  or  our  individ- 
ual rights. 

fK^^"}^;  ^"^  *^  ^^^  t^'^e  I  compliment 
the  ACA  for  standing  for  all  these  things 
but.  secondly,  the  ACA  is  for  sound 
money  and  against  inflation.  I  call  the 
New  Frontier  inflationary  and  for  big 
spending  and  planned  deficits  and  aU 
the  rest  of  that  fuzzy  economic  thinking 
which  IS  for  inflation  and  against  the 

roL^thtTcl '  ^^'^  "^^'  ^^^  ^^^-'  « 
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Third,  I  am  for  the  traditional  com- 
petitive market  as  against  Government 
interference.  I  am  for  a  competitive 
market  and,  therefore.  I  am  against  Gov- 
ernment price  fixing  and  contiols 

*T^^^  ^  '^^^  *^e  liberals  and  the 
ADAers  want  Government  price  fixing 
and  controls.  We  can  have  our  debate 
on  that.  But,  I  think  the  American  peo- 
ple are  not  on  their  side.  We  will  find 
out— I  realize  that,  but  the  only  way 
that  this  matter  can  be  clearly  faced 
Is  to  stand  up  for  a  free  competitive 
market  as  does  the  ACA.  and  I  take  my 
hat  off  to  them  on  that 

Fourth,  I  am  for  local  self-government 
as  against  Central  Government  inter- 
vention. I  am  for  all  of  us  being  left 
alone  and  for  the  citizen's  right  to  be 
left  alone.  I  am  against  National  Gov- 
enunent  intervention  in  local  and  pri- 
vate affairs  and  in  the  affairs  of  local 
governments.  So  is  the  ACA  We  are 
together  on  that. 

Fifth,  I  am  for  ownership.  I  am  for 
private  ownership  as  against  Govern- 
ment ownership.  I  am  for  private  own- 
ership and  control  as  a  means  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution.  Now  the 
ADAers  and,  of  course,  the  Socialists 
and  the  Communists  are  not  for  private 
control  of  the  means  of  production  and 
distribution  and  private  ownership 

I  am  against  unfair  competition  by  the 
Government.  I  am  for  private  competi- 
tive enterprise  and  so  is  the  ACA.  This 
Is  a  matter,  being  for  private  ownership 
which  is  what  I  am  for  and  so  is  the  ACA 
and  I  applaud  them  on  that  point. 

The  ACA  is  for  individual  liberty  and 
asain.st  coercion,     I  do  not  want  to  be 
pushed  around  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
American  citizen  who  does,  whether  it 
be  by  means  of  a  local  ordinance  or  be 
through  the  development  of  another  Fed- 
eral law.    Although,  of  course,  we  are  so 
far  from  home  that  we  find  it  very  easy 
to  put  over  Federal  laws  on  our  people 
But  I  am  for  individual  liberty  and 
against  Federal  coercion,  and  so  is  ACA 
Finally.  I  am  for  U.S.  national  sover- 
eignty and  not  for  one- world  govern- 
ment.    Those  people  who  are  for  one- 
world  govemment^again  I  say  we  can 
have  a  very  healthy  debate  on  this  ques- 
tion with  them. 

My  colleagues,  the  ACA  has  been  criti- 
cized on  these  seven  points.  I  happen  to 
beheve  the  ACA  is  right.  I  think  the 
tune  has  come  to  present  the  American 
people  an  opportunity  to  make  a  choice— 
if  not  right  here  today.  I  suspect  from 
the  attention  that  is  being  given  to  this 
debate  and  the  attention  that  was  given 
to  this  debate  and  the  attention  that  was 
given  to  this  matter  last  week  when  the 
original  charges  were  made,  might  cause 
the  people  to  wake  up  and  make  a  choice 
If  we  can  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  choice. 

So  therefore.  I  .say  to  my  colleagues 
I  beheve  the  ACA  is  right.  Mind  you' 
now,  there  are  those  who  would  like  to 
criticize  the  ACA  through  some  other 
organization,  for  example,  the  Birch 
Society  or  some  other  fraternal  or 
religious  group.  Others  can  do  that  if 
they  hke.  but  I  have  been  talking  soleb' 
about  the  ACA. 

I  have  not  gone  into  an  examination 
of  course,  of  the  record  of  some  of  the 
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people  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia castigated  as  having  been  con- 
trtbutors.  I  think  we  can  do  that  at  the 
proper  time.  But  I  think  It  \m  clear  that 
the  ACA  stands  for  principles  that  most 
constitutionalists  observe  and  ones  to 
which  I  subscribe. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  question  I  have 
wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  all  day  has 
to  do  with  the  ACA.  This  brochure 
they  put  out  from  time  to  time  says  cer- 
tain Members  because  they  vote  a  cer- 
tain way  are  against  the  Constitution. 
Who  decides  what  legislation  is  against 
the  Constitution  and  what  Is  for  it? 

Mr.  ALGER.  Even  as  COPE,  the 
APL-CIO,  or  every  American  citizen, 
every  group  as  a  matter  of  fact,  can 
decide  and  set  up  its  own  yardstick. 
The  ACA  has  yardsticks  which  the  gen- 
tleman may  not  like.  He  may  like 
COPE,  AFL-CIO,  with  whom  he  Is  affil- 
iated  

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  do  my  own  affiliat- 
ing, I  am  not  affiliated  with  either  of 
them. 

I  do  not  question  a  group  that  puts 
out  a  brochure  that  a  Member  has  voted 
with  me  or  a  Member  has  voted  against 
me  or  a  Member  has  voted  the  way  I  be- 
lieve or  not,  and  has  voted  for  or  against 
an  organization.  But  this  organization 
is  different.  They  say  that  Member 
"X"  has  voted  against  the  Constitution. 
My  quesUon  is.  Who  decides  what  Ls 
against  the  Constitution  and  what  is  for 
it?     I  think  that  is  a  fair  question. 

Mr.  ALGER.  The  members  of  the 
ACA  decide  on  their  coiistruction  of  the 
Constitution,  as  does  evei-y  Member  of 
this  House  and  every  American  citizen. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  think 
it  mitjht  be  pertinent  to  point  out  that 
the  ACA  makes  this  statement: 

The  awards  announced  here  do  nn  Imply 
that  the  recipient  is  in  complete  agreement 
witti  all  the  principles  supported  by  Ameri- 
cans for  Constitutional  Action;  nor  d'oes  It 
Imply  any  commitment  to  support  those 
principles  In  the  future.  The  Americans  for 
Constitutional  Action  does  not  and  will  not 
Impugn  either  the  patriotism  or  the  p'oblty 
of  those  legislators  who  do  not  agree  with 
Its  views. 

Let  me  say  that  I  by  no  means  have  a 
100-percent  record  in  this  organization. 
I  voted  for  foreign  aid.  I  voted  for  the 
U.N,  bond  issue,  for  college  construction, 
and  other  issues  with  which  this  organi- 
zation does  not  agree.  But  it  seems  to 
me  appropriate  to  recognize  that  it  is 
a  responsible,  conservative  organization 
which  does  not  demand  100  percent  obe- 
dience to  its  views. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr  HAYS.     I  am  not  quarreling  with 
anybody  getting  an  award  from  the  ACA 
I  think  the  statement  the  gentleman  has 
read  is  fine.    The  question  still  remains 
In  my  mind;  How  can  any  organization 


arrogate  unto  itself  to  say  that  a  Mem- 
ber's vote  is  for  liberty  or  not  for  liberty? 
As  one  Republican  stated:  "I  was  for 
liberty  60  percent  of  the  time.  I  wonder 
where  I  was  the  other  40  percent." 

Mr.  ALGER.  The  genUeman  has 
established  that  it  Is  a  nonpartisan  or- 
ganization, which  is  the  way  it  ought 
to  be. 

Mr.  CLTITIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mis.souri. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  for  taking  the 
floor  at  this  time  and  conducting  a 
debate  on  this  very  Important  i-ssue. 

I  was  distressed  to  read  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  attack  on  the 
members  of  the  organization,  rather 
than  the  i.ssucs  and  the  principles  for 
which  it  stood. 

The  reason  I  intervene  at  this  point 
and  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield  is:  I  have 
been  concerned,  as  I  think  many  of  our 
colleagues  have  been,  over  a  period  of 
years  with  the  development  of  various 
voting  guides.  I  think  the  first  one  I  saw 
came  out  throu.sh  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  around  1948.  The 
PAC  voting  guide  came  out  about  the 
same  time.  Probably  it  is  a  healthy 
thing  for  various  organizations,  whether 
they  be  these,  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau, that  has  a  voting  guide,  and  others, 
to  come  out  with  these  guides.  Of  course, 
as  I  understand  It,  they  are  expressing 
their  own  viewpoints  and  their  evalua- 
tion of  the  issues  that  come  before  the 
Congress. 

I  have  failed  to  do  some  homework  I 
assigned  myself  for  this  Congress,  but  I 
hope  to  do  it.  I  have  collected  the  ADA 
guide,  also,  now,  the  Americans  for 
Constitutional  Action  guide,  and  others, 
I  have  been  studying  tliem  because  I 
want  to  brmg  out  the  techniques  used  by 
the.se  and  various  other  organizations  in 
publicizing  to  the  public,  particularly 
during  election  time,  what  their  criteria 
are.  The  one  group  I  prai.scd  the  most 
for  being  fair,  according  to  my  standards 
of  fairness,  in  setting  out  their  guide- 
lines, was  the  Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action.  They  devoted  a  lot  of 
effort  in  the  beginning  to  explain  how 
they  compiled  that  record,  not  whether 
they  were  right  or  wrong,  whether  they 
disagreed  or  agreed  that  on  what  they 
said  was  a  right  vote,  but  they  wanted  the 
reader  to  realize  what  the  principles  were 
that  they  were  using  as  a  guide. 

I  have  felt  that  many  voting  guides 
actually  have  taken  strange  votes  out  of 
context — for  instance,  the  COPE  tech- 
nique, if  you  arc  not  for  this,  you  are 
against  humanity,  as  opposed  to  what 
has  been  suggested  here,  that  the  ACA 
says  if  you  do  not  agree  with  us.  you  are 
not  for  liberty,  if  anybody  were  to  in- 
terpret their  voting  guide  and  there  was 
a  basis  for  this  conclusion.  I  would  join 
in  criticising  this;  because,  of  course,  it 
should  not  be  put  on  the  basis  if  you  do 
not  agree  with  us.  you  are  a^'ainst  liberty 
or  you  are  not  for  the  Constitution. 

My  concluding  remarks  are  these. 
One  of  tlie  most  interesting  things  in 
voting  guides  is  that  we  have  a  record 
vote  on  about  100  Items  each  Congress — 
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It  averages  a  little  less  than  that^.^ 
the  various  organizations  that  xn^^. 
a  voting  guide  wiU  select  12  or  14  f,,,/^! 
the  100  votes  cast  and  use  that  i  ri'^ 
ria.  One  of  the  important  ihhl^^' 
Why  do  they  select  these  12'  w.  ' 
any  significance  to  the  selection  of  th!!^ 
12  out  of  100.  and  what  sort  of  a  pauS 
does  that  give  us  to  understand  whU 
their  economic  and  political  philosnnh, 
is?  Yes.  I  think  the  ACA  and  the  55?I 
seem  to  present  two  almost  divereTm 
voting'  guides  in  economic  and  politin^ 
philosophy.  PoiHicai 

Incidentally,  I  was  very  happy  to  h« 
listed  by  the  ACA  as  one  who  voted  con 
servative  I  thought  I  was  conservatlvp 
but  sometimes  I  wonder,  on  some  of  thp 
Issues.  But.  that  is  wholly  incidental 
I  certainly  was  interested  in  the  fact 
that  one  of  my  newspaper  people  from 
the  St,  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  which  tends 
to  think  in  Its  editorial  policy  along  the 
line  of  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  should  take  the  occasion  to  caU 
me  and  ask  me  whether  I  was  going  to 
accept  an  award  from  the  ACA.  i^^ 
Well,  why  are  you  calling  me  on  thta' 
I  have  been  wanting  to  discuss  with  yrm 
some  of  the  l.ssues  before  this  Congress  8Uch 
as  the  debt  limitation,  tax  bill  and  some  « 
these  major  economic  l.ssues  Why  have  you 
people  chosen  to  call  me  on  the  subject  o' 
whether  I  would  accept  an  award  from  tb« 

I  said  that  I  happened  to  have  read  the 
Congressional  Record  where  the  ACA 
was  attacked,  and  the  question  was  pri- 
marily ad  hominum,  not  on  l.s.sues.   What 
comes  to  mind,  because  this  was  a  well 
planned  attack,  I  might  say  a  lot  of  re- 
search has  gone  behind  it,  is  the  next  step 
to  be  taken.    It  was,  of  course,  that  any- 
one who  would  accept  any  such  award 
therefore,  would  be  for  the  ACA  or  some- 
one In  the  John  Birch  Society.    I  think 
the  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  crowd  said  some- 
thing nice  about  the  John  Birch  Society 
So.  we  have  had  an  ad  hominum  ap- 
proach instead  of  discussing  the  Issues 
of  what  these  organizations  stand  for.  I 
might  say  I  am  not  a  member  of  this 
group,  and  I  daresay  very  few  of  my  col- 
leagues  are   members   of   these  various 
groups     that     put     out     voting    guides 
whether  or  not  by  coincidence  we  happen 
to  agree  with  their  philo.sophy.    If  the 
philosophy  is  as  expressed  by  ACA,  and 
the  gentleman  read  it  accurately.  I  think 
I   agree   with   it,    but   there   ar"  certain 
features  of  it  that  I  disai^ree  with  rather 
basically 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
I  would  like  to  rejoin  by  saying  that  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman,  and  so  that 
we  will  be  utterly  fair,  I  do  not  stand 
here  or  now  or  at  any  time  as  saying 
that  these  legislative  is.sues  are  absolutely 
accurate  as  to  the  chosen  legislation.  I 
will  put  in  the  Record  at  thii,  point  the 
SIX  points  that  ACA  uses,  where  they  even 
try  to  wash  out  so-called  party  votes 
and  the  other  reasons.  I  will  put  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  yardsticks  they 
use  for  picking  the  issues. 

In  arriving  at  the  final  decision  on  a 
specific  piece  of  legislation,  the  lolloi- 
ing  considerations  are  carefully  weighed 

First.  Every  effort  is  made  to  Identify 
the  decisive  vote  on  the  measure.   This  is 
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not  necessarily  the  vote  on  final  passage 
nor  the  vote  on  adoption  of  a  confer- 
ence report.  It  may  well  be  the  vote  on 
a  motion  to  recommit.  In  general,  only 
the  decisive  vote  on  a  specific  measure 
is  tabulated. 

Second.  The  total  money  value  of  the 
authorization  and  or  the  appropriation 
and  their  probable  effect  on  the  stability 
of  our  currency. 

Third.  The  initiation,  continuance,  or 
extension  of  spending  or  control  pro- 
grams into  areas  cleaily  reserved  for  the 
States,  or  for  mdividuals,  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution. 

Fourth.  The  political  and  or  economic 
effects  of  continuance  of  temporary 
emergency  programs  after  the  emergency 
has  passed. 

Fifth.  The  ultimate  effect  of  measures 
whlcn  may  affect  the  maintenance  of  a 
balance  of  power  between  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of 
Government. 

Sixth.  So-called  party  votes,  that  Is 
those  which  are  palpably  politically  par- 
tisan and  do  not  Involve  fundamental 
issues.  These  are  excluded  from  the 
tabulation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  further— 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
for  his  remarks — that  I.  too,  am  not  a 
member  of  these  groups.  However  when 
we  see  this  guilt  by  association— and 
that  seems  to  be  the  situation  here  be- 
cause the  conversation  on  the  floor  the 
other  day  seems  to  be  about  another 
group,  the  John  Birch  Society.  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  John  Birch  Society 
but  I  must  say  that  if  you  judge  groups 
by  their  enemies  and  opponents  they 
must  be  pretty  fine  people. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  here 
to  talk  about  other  fraternal  or  religious 
organizations.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  belong  to  various 
organizations  and  have  made  contribu- 
tions to  them. 

T*^'^,®^^^''/'"-  ^  '^'^^  ^  present  what 
I  think  the  ACA  is  attempting  to  do  and 
Identify  myself  with  their  principles  and 
I  maintain  my  right  at  any  time  to  do 
this.  There  was  this  vote  the  other  day 
where  I  found  myself  voting  with  the 
more  liberal  Members  of  the  Hou.se  on  an 
amendment  to  the  Internal  Security  Act 
Who  knows?  This  may  be  wrapped 
around  my  neck  by  the  ACA,  and  that 
is  their  privilege.  But  in  my  own  way  I 
am  attempting  to  be  impartial  by  voting 
my  convictions. 

.3  ^^^-  ^'■-  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

frorn'rir?^^:  ^  ^'^^'^  ^  ^^^  gentleman 
irom  California. 

»)??!"■  ^'^-  ^'"-  Speaker,  I  was  some- 
hv  th*'^^^'^  *^  ^^^  concern  exhibited 
of  «n   A^-T^'^^  o^er  the  circulation 

U^e  cop/ /h""^  ^"'^^'^-  I  have  had 
t^e  COPE  index   and   the  ADA  index 

b  my  d^trlct  for  the  last  12  or  14  years 
S^ati  ji?  "ft  eivcn  me  any  concern 
wat  I  was  rated  zero  in  that  report     I 

^°o"mal''"^  ^^^  '^''  ^^^'  I  -^«"ated 
zero  makes  me  a  bad  Congressman 

have"  haH  ""^IT  ^^"^'  ^'-  Speaker.  I 
nave  had  ratings  of  97  percent  or  Qft 

zrLv:::  ^^r  ^^^  -^'"o'not  l^' 

jnat  necessarily  makes  me  a  good 
Congressman  because  each  of  those^ 
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lected  Issues  are  In  a  specific  area  of 
legislation.  For  me  to  say  that  it  was 
because  of  my  high  rating  in  the  ACA 
index  that  I  received  a  big  vote  Is 
inaccurate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league,  the  gentleman  from  California, 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  made  mention  of  the 
fact  that  in  his  district  he  won  by  30  000 
votes  and  he  thought  that  was  because 
he  had  a  low  rating  with  the  ACA  I 
could  come  back  and  say  that  in  my 
district  I  have  a  zero  rating  with  the 
COPE  and  a  98  percent  rating  with  ACA 
and  I  won  In  my  district  by  85,000  votes' 
I  could  not  attribute  that  to  either  one 
of  those  ratings. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  greatly  con- 
cerned in  the  last  few  days  about  this 
sudden  attack  on  the  floor  of  the  other 
body,  as  well  as  the  attack  that  was 
made  here  last  week  by  my  own  col- 

Where  did  this  come  from?  Then  my 
good  friend,  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI  cited 
the  book  "The  Par  Right."  written  by 
Bernard  Eismann  and  Mr.  Janson  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  quoted  a  little 
bit  from  that  book.  However,  permit 
me  to  quote  a  little  bit  from  the  book. 
I  thought  It  must  be  a  pretty  good  book 
and  so  I  went  right  down  to  Brentano's 
and  I  bought  it. 

So,  beginning  on  page  227,  I  want  to 
read  a  little  bit  from  that  book : 

In  the  fall  of  1961  Walter  Reuther    oresl- 
dent  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  Union  and 
a  vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  discussed 
the   matter   with   Attorney   General   Robert 
Kennedy    and   promised   to   write   a   memo- 
randum  for    him.     That   memo,    a   24-paKe 
blueprint  for  action  against  the  extremlste 
w^  submitted  to  the  Justice  Department  on 
December     9.    1961.     it  had   been   prepared 
by  Reuther  s  deputy,  his  brother  Victor  who 
said    in    an    accompanying    note:    "We    are 
hopeful    that    this    memo    may    have    some 
value    to    you    In    focusing    attention    upon 
possible    administration    policies    and    pro- 
grams   to  combat   the  radical   right"     The 
Reuther  brothers  wrote  that  five  areas  need- 
ed immediate  attention— 
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Mmt.^'"T.'l^  working  in  the  American 
MllUary      Establishment.        It      continued 
«r..^^  appears  to  have  been  wide- 

ZmifjJ''T''.V'T  '•^K^t'^^8  generals  and 
Iv^llll  "  ""*  Pentagon  which  brought 
P^et     ^^  '■*^*"  ^  '^^'y  °'  <3en.  James  Van 

Van  Pni.t  H''°'?f'°''.'^°"^^«^8«  *^«*  General 
Van  Fleet  has  himself  been  a  member  of  the 
extreme  wlrg  (board  member  of  For  America 

Societies,  board  of  advisers  of  H.  L.  Hunfs 
Life  Lines)  ....  All  that  the  recall  has 
tion-T^i""  k"*"  ""  '°  ^nibarrass  the  admlnlstra! 
v«n  v^.  r"*"'  ^°  *^«  ^""«»  Nations." 
Van  Fleet,  Army  consultant  on  guerrilla 
warfare,  blamed  Ambassador  Adlal  E    Stcv- 

no^".  ^°l^^^J^-^  '«''"^"  ^°  P'-o^ide  air  sup- 
port in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  and  said 
he  would  have  fired  him. 

That  is  why  they  did  not  want  Gen- 
eral Van  Fleet  back— because  he  jumped 
on  Adl^i  Stevenson  for  the  failure  at  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  and  demanded  that  General 

.^IvT^r}  ^^  ^'■^-  ^^^  ^  been  President 
fi  ?^.V^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^ould  not  have 
fired  Adlai  Stevenson  because  I  would  not 
have  hired  him  in  the  first  place. 

2.  "The  radical  right  and  the  Attorney 
Generals    subversive    list"    was    dealt    with 

"The  Attorney  General's  lUt  o:  subversive 
organizations  la  lending  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  radical  right.  Although  the  radical  right 
poses  a  far  greater  danger  to  the  success  of 

ti^lf""''^''^  *°  '^^  ^^"^«  ^K^inst  interna- 
tional communism  than  does  the  domestic 
Communist  movement,  the  latter  has  been 
branded  subversive  by  the  Government  and 
mlt  ,T'  "°1*  •  •■  The  list  today  is  al- 
niost  like  a  Good  Housekeeping  seal  for 
the   radical   right   •   .   •  and   ks    long   as   It 

nermu  1h'^.°"''*  "°*  "'^^^^  one-slded  and 
Pjt™'.**^   ^  ^o^J^  In  favor  of  the  radical 


Now  Mr.  Speaker,  one  must  remember 
that  this  Victor  Reuther  is  a  man  who 
spent  some  time  in  Soviet  Russia  and 
wrote  home  some  communications  one 
of  w-hich  was  telling  friends  to  continue 
the  fight  for  the  Soviet  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  the  chief  adviser 
Of  the  Justice  Department  speaking  on 
how  to  handle  the  extreme  right,  or  at 
least   the   right   wing.     However,    they 
have  introduced  the  adjective  "radical  " 
Everyone  knows  that  the  word  "radical" 
s  not  good  in  the  hearing  of  the  Amer- 
icari  people.    If  they  can  add  that  word 
radical"  to  the  word  "right."  they  then 
have    besmirched     the     word    "right" 
^1^  %^^^^  continually  through  this 
Dook^    The  first  recommendation  of  the 
brothers  Reuther  was  that  "the  radical 
right  within  the  Armed  Forces  presents 
an  immediate  and  special  problem  re- 
quiring  immediate    and   special   meas- 
ures." "»c<»a 

Under  this  heading  Reuther  recommended 
that  Secretary  McNamara  Investigate  the  ex- 

^il,'.°,V^^K*'  ""^^^^  influence  In  the  military 
himself.  The  memo  recalled  the  Armvs  re- 
fusal to  accept  a  resignation  General  Walker 
submitted  m  1969  when  he  charged  that  a 


"It  might  be  advisable,"  continued  the 
ff^?>?^'  'I?''  t^^Attorney  General  to  announce 
at  this  time  that  he  is  going  to  investigate 
one  or  more  of  these  organizations  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  charges  will  be 
f^led  and  hearings  held  on  the  question  of 
listing  one  or  more  of  these  organizations. 
7r  ^,?^^*  °'  Indicating  that  an  Investiga- 
tion will  be  made  will  certainly  bring  home 
to  many  people  something  they  have  never 
considered— the  subversive  character  of  these 
organizations  and  their  similarity  to  listed 
groups  on  the  left." 

One  specific  proposal  was  that  FBI  agents 
infiltrate  ultrarlght  organizations  to  deter- 
mine If  their  actions  could  be  classified  as 
subversive. 

rJJJ^''  ^^  °^  ^^^  '"""^'y  *o  t*»e  radical 
right  should  be  dammed  to  the  extent  pos- 
slble.  "^ 

The  profKJsal : 

«>Hf^/"."w^  **'"^  ^  ^""""^^  °^  P"^'^'-  t^  the 
radical  right,  action  to  dam  up  these  funds 
may  be  the  quickest  way  to  turn  the  tide 
now  running  in  their  favor."  The  memo- 
randum suggested  that  tax  exemptions  be 
carefully  checked,  that  lists  of  major  donors 

^«  ^J"  V^^^  ^  '"'^^  P"bl'^-  and  that 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
check  radio  and  television  stations  carrvlng 
far  right  propaganda  but  listing  their  pro- 
grams as  religious,  news  analysis,  or  public 
service.  It  said  that  "Know  Vour  Enemv  " 
wf'am  w^  6-day-a-week  radio  program  on 
WEAM  Wa^lngton,  would  be  a  good  place 
=  iill  »  .P*  program's  commentator  had 
said  that  Gus  Hall  of  the  Communist  Party 
had  a  plan  for  staffing  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration with  his  followers  and  that  It  was 
already  working  successfully." 

♦v,^*T°r^  *^*  memorandum  was  submitted, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  had  begun  a 
review  of  organizations  incorporated  as  tax- 
exempt  religious  or  educational  groups  to 
determine  whether  any  were  dispensing  po- 
litical propaganda.  ^ 
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The  memorandum  also  suggested 
4.    "The  admuilstratlon  should   take  steps 
to  end  the  Mlnutemen." 

5  "The  domestic  Communist  problem 
should  be  put  In  proper  perspective  for  the 
American  people,  thus  exposing  the  basic 
fallacy  of  the  radical  right 

In  this  section  Reuther  made  a  point  that 
had   long   concerned    the   liberals 

The  Director  of  the  FBI,  Mr    Hoover,  even 
though  he  made  an  admirable  recent  state- 
ment concerning  the  radical  right,  exagger- 
ates   the    domestic    Communist    menace    at 
every   turn  and  contributes   to   the   publics 
frame  of  mind  upon  which  the  radical  right 
feeds      Assistant   Attorney    General   J     Wal- 
ter Yeagley,  who  continues  In  charge  of  in- 
ternal   security    matters,    has    always    max- 
imized    the    domestic     Communist     menace 
There    is    no     need    of    a    further    effort     to 
dramatize   the  Communist  issue.     The  need 
now    is   to    rein    in    those   who   have    createtJ 
the    unreasoned   fear   of   the  domestic  Com- 
munist movement  in  the  minds  of  American 
people    and    slowly    to    develop    a    more    ra- 
tional attitude  toward   the  strength   of   this 
movement.     Without    forbidding    dissenting 
officials  from  expressing  a  contrary  viewpoint 
(and     thus     evoking    charges     of    muzzling 
Hoover,  etc.).  any  effort  to  take  a  more  real- 
istic view  by  leaders  of  this  administration 
would  probably  cause  most  of  the  adminis- 
tration   officials    to    fall    into    line    and    even 
some   legislators   might   be  affected   thereby. 
Fifteen  years  of  overstating  a  problem  can- 
not  be   reversed    overnight,    but    thoughtful 
handling   can   reduce    tensions   and   miscon- 
ceptions in  this  area  too." 

In  a  note  accompanying  the  memoran- 
dum. Walter  Reuther  wrote  "This  is  not  a 
problem  that  can  be  swept  under  a  rug. 
The  administration  can  no  more  combat  the 
radical  right  by  being  tough  on  domestic 
communism'  or  appeasing  radical  right  gen- 
erals than  the  Republican  administration 
was  able  to  flght  McCarthylsm  by  its  own 
excesses  In  this  area.  It  is  very  late  in  the 
day  to  surt  dealing  with  these  problems, 
but  it  win   never  get  any   earlier." 

No  formal  action  was  taken  on  the  sug- 
gestions, although  the  document  was  read 
by  key  members  of  the  administration  and 
circulated  to  sympathetic  Congressmen 
The  Defense  Department  opposed  political 
probes  In  the  armed  services.  Calls  for  a 
congressional  investigation  of  the  activities 
of  the  far  right  were  rejected 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,   whose  book  "Masters  of 
Deceit"  has  been  a  favorite  of  anti-Commu- 
nlsta,  counseled  self-restraint  among  right- 
ists    in     the     weeks     after     the     Presidents 
speeches.     In  1962  he  made  his  views  on  the 
far  right  even  clearer      Wrltmg  In  the  Jour- 
nal   of    the    American    Bar    Association,    the 
Nations    No.     1    G-man    congratulated    the 
legal   group   for  the  approach   It   had    taken 
compared    with    that    of    the    Hargises    and 
Welches.     He  said:    "Just  because  the  Com- 
munists  have   no  respect   for   law  and   order 
does   not   mean   that  we  should   retaliate   in 
kind       Cries    for    legal    shortcuts,    vigilante 
methods  and  less  reliance  on  legal  processes 
though  based  on  the  most  patriotic  motives 
are     most     shortsighted.       Emotional     out- 
bursts,  extravagant    name-calling,  gross   ex- 
aggerations hinder  our  efforts.     We  must  be 
very  careful  with  our  tucta  and  not  brand  as 
a  CommunUt  any  individual  whose  opinion 
may  be  different  from  our  own.     Today  far 
too  many  self-styled  experts  on  communism 
are  plying  the  highways  of  America  giving 
erroneous  and   distorted   information      This 
causes  hysteria,  false  alarms,  misplaced  ap- 
prehension." 

Hoover  praised  the  Bar  Association  s  efforts 
to  foster  "high  level,  dignified,  objective 
seminars  on  communism  through  the  co- 
operation of  local  bar  associations  through- 
out the  country." 

At  about  this  time  Senator  Golowatek. 
while  defending  the  general  membership  of 
the  Birch   Society,  told   a   Joint  Washington 


meeung  of  the  Harvard.  Yale,  and  Princeton 
clubs: 

"Conservatives  must  beat  off  the  idiots 
that  are  always  attracted  to  a  movement  In 
Its  beginnings  The  idiots  are  being  drawn 
toward  the  conservative  movement  now  Just 
as  they  were  attracted  to  liberalism  In  the 
1930s.  There  are  always  people  who  will 
go  off  on  a  tangent  if  they  don  t  think  their 
ideas  are  being  carried  out  to  the  letter  I 
mean  any  group  that  goes  to  extremes  I"m 
a  member  of  the  American  Legion  and  I  can 
remember  when  It  practiced  some  of  the 
things  we  object  to  In  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety My  chief  objection  to  the  John  Birch 
Society  is  Its  leader  He  is  Intemperate  and 
unwise  I  wish  he  would  step  out  so  the 
fine,  responsible  people  who  are  members 
could   take  charge  " 

But  tens  of  thousands  still  believe  In  the 
far  right  gospel  and  still  slip  dimes  and  dol- 
lars Into  envelopes  addressed  to  Robert 
Welch.  Billy  James  Hargls,  and  other  far 
right  organizers  This  had  been  anticipated 
In  the  Reuther  memorandum:  "As  the  radi- 
cal right  cannot  be  wished  away  or  Ignored, 
likewise  Its  demise  is  not  something  that  can 
be  readily  accomplished.  The  struggle 
Hgainst  the  radical  right  is  a  long-term  af- 
fair: total  victory  over  the  radical  right  is 
no  more  possible  than  total  victory  over  the 
Communists.  What  are  needed  are  deliber- 
ate administration  policies  and  programs  to 
conUln  the  radical  right  from  further  ex- 
pansion and  in  the  long  run  reduce  it  to  Its 
historical  role  of  the  Impotent  lunatic 
fringe   ■ 

This  was  followed  by  a  footnote  Prlvnte 
agencies  can  do  much  to  Identify  and  expose 
the  radical  right  Indeed.  In  the  long  run 
the  extent  of  participation  by  private  agen- 
cies In  this  struggle  is  more  likely  to  deter- 
mine its  outcome  than  anything  the  Gov- 
ernment can  do.  The  press,  T\'.  church, 
labor,  civic,  political  and  other  groups  whose 
constitutional  freedom  is  directly  involved 
must  carry  the  prime  burden  in  this  strug- 
gle- 
But  private  action  to  counteract  the  ex- 
treme right  frequently  has  been  weak.  A  Hol- 
lywood rally  in  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  free  speech  found  few  supporters 
One  movie  star  was  quoted  as  saying,  "I 
dont  want  to  get  Involved  in  anything  more 
controversial  than  a  charity  for  crippled  chil- 
dren "  Some  were  intimidated  by  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  homes  of  two  California  ministers 
who  had  spoken  out.  Others  who  preached 
g(xxl  sense  from  their  pulpits,  and  there 
were  some  in  every  part  of  the  country,  were 
victims  of  raiddle-of-the-nlght  telephone 
threats. 

When  liberals  and  liberal  organizations  did 
speak  up,  in  print  or  on  the  podium,  they 
usually  limited  themselves  to  attacking  the 
evils  of  extremist  tactics.  They  made  little 
effort  to  slake  the  obvious  thirst  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  for  information  about  the  Com- 
munists and  communism  They  continued 
to  leave  this  Important  task  to  rightists,  who 
tilled   the   vacuum   with  a  distorted   picture. 

The  debate  on  the  philosophy  of  the  ultra- 
con.servatlves  continued,  however  Among 
their  most  aggressive  opponents  have  been 
the  clergy.  The  general  council  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  assailed  extremist  tac- 
tics. Methodists  were  warned  by  Bishop 
Everett  W  Palmer  of  Seattle  of  a  "frightening 
likeness  between  certain  anti-Communist 
movements  now  in  vogue  across  America 
and  events  which  transpired  in  Germany  and 
Italy  prior  to  the  rise  of  the  Nazi  and  Fascist 
regimes  ■  The  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference  Issued  an  88-page  booklet  attack- 
ing rlghtwlng  militants  for  fomenting  what 
It  termed  "a  virulent  form  of  disunity  that 
is  dangerously  weakening  the  Nation  "  In 
the  booklet  Father  John  F  Cronln.  assistant 
director  of  the  conference's  social  action 
department,  said  he  was  "convinced  that 
three-fourths  of  these  extremist  groups  are 
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making  a  flnanclal  racket  of  the  rlKht 
communism  •  •  •.  Tlieyre  in  it  for ^J**'"* 
The  National  Council  of  the  e^"*»  ' 
Church  urged  Episcopalians  to  examin**^ 
•motivations  and  methtxls  of  those  *h  ^^ 
it     from      the     business     of     atUckln^'"^ 


churches 


tacking 


'h« 


But  the  profiteers  arc  formidable  — 
sarles  They  have  had  time  to  i,,  ''' 
groundwork.  Their  torrent  of  •do^,  ^^* 
tatk.n  for  members  and  prospective  fn!?"- 
ers  continues  unremittingly.  Much  of  I?' 
flock  now  knows  that  all  criticism  of  tK 
Is  part  of  a  plot  to  soften  them  ud  L  ,? 
Communist  takeover  As  a  woman  m^'>^ 
of  a  Chicago  chapter  of  the  John  Bl^Tt 
clety  remarked.  They  are  really  dolna  .  Z! 
on  us.  Some  people  wont  even  talk  t!  ^ 
any  more.  They  think  Im  crazy  •b'^' 
knows  she  Isn't.  The  newsletters  and  nam 
phlets  she  reads  and  the  tape  recor^^' 
she  hears  at  the  monthly  meetlnes  t,ii  ^ 
she   IS   right   and   the  "duped"   are  wrong 

If  you  Will  read  the  Record  of  w 
Monday  you  will  find  how  Members  vm 
carefully  ILsted  the  subscribers  to  til 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action  aM 
to  the  For  America,  and  to  the  BirS 
Society,  and  to  some  of  the  other  oreanT 
zations.    Thenitsay.s. 

The  domestic  Communist  problem  ghnuw* 
be  put  m  lu  proper  jierspectlve  for  Z 
American  pe<5ple,  thus  ex|xislng  the  b»Z 
fallacy  of  the  radical  right. 

In  their  book,  of  cour.se.  Mr  J  Edgir 
Hoover  is  quoted  In  one  place.  Let  nw 
quote  what  he  .said  in  an  address  to  ai] 
enforcement  officials  on  March  1.  i9«o 

It  Is  indeed  appalling  that  some  memben 
of  our  sfK-lety  continue  u>  deplore  and  criu- 
cize  those  who  stress  the  Communist  danger 
What  these  misguided  "authorities"  fau  v 
realize  Is  that  the  Communist  Party.  U3Ji 
is  an  integral  part  of  InternaUonal  oom. 
munism  •  •  V  Public  Indifference  to  Uiu 
threat  Is  tantamount  to  national  sulfide 
Lethargy  lends  only  U>  disaster 

The  memo  goes  on  to  lay  out  a  bl^^ 
print  for  the  destruction  of  the  anU- 
anti-Communists  in  accordance  with  the 
memorandum  Issued  in  Moscow  in  De- 
cember 1960  when  Gus  Hall  came  back 
to  this  counti-y  with  instructions  statin* 
that  his  first  job  was  to  destroy  the  anti- 
anti-Communists.  Here  in  this  book  we 
have  that  blueprint  worked  out  and  in 
the  24 -page  booklet  submitted  by  Mr 
Walter  Reuther  and  Mr.  Victor  Reuther 
is  the  actual  blueprint.  I  recommend  if 
you  can  set  it  and  if  it  is  not  classified 
and  absolutely  top  .seciet.  you  should  get 
that  24 -page  booklet  on  suicide  and  read 
it  because  here  they  say  they  distributed 
it  to  members  of  the  administration  and 
certain  friendly  Congre.s.smen  who  would 
probably  can-y  on  the  battle  in  the  leg!'- 
lative  Halls. 

There  you  have  it.  gentlemen— the 
reason  for  the  sudden  attack  on  the  floor 
of  the  other  body  and  by  my  colleague* 
on  this  floor.  It  was  an  attack  on  whai 
they  call  the  radical  nt-'ht,  which  I  call 
the  con.servative  rmht  Of  couise.  Ihey 
ti-y  to  equate  it  with  the  Birch  Society 
and  some  mention  was  made  of  some  of 
the  articles  of  the  Biich  Society.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  at  this 
point  an  aiticle  by  the  Reverend  Francis 
E.  Penton.  a  Catholic  priest  in  Connecti- 
cut. He  is  a  member  of  the  John  Birch 
Society,  and  has  been  for  years.  He 
ends  up  by  sayinR,  "I  do  not  hesitate  to 
reply:  Join  the  John  Birch  Society  " 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection, 
•nie  article  referred  to  follows: 

A  Catholic  Priest  Comments  on  thx  John 
Birch  Societt 
(By  Rev.  Francis  E.  Penton) 
While  the  John  Birch  Society  Is  a  mere  4 

years  of  age  at  this  writing — December  1962 

It  is  doubtful  If,  in  the  relatively  short  his- 
tory of  this  great  land  of  ours,  any  Individual 
or  organlnatlon  In  America  has  been  more 
consistently  attacked  or  maligned  than  has 
tbu  society  and  ita  founder,  Mr.  Robert 
Welch.  As  a  Catholic  priest  who  has  been 
t  member  of  the  society  for  some  3  years  now 
and  U  well  acquainted  with  Its  structure, 
operations  and  objectives,  I  feel  that  perhaps 
I  can  make  some  worthwhile  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  truth  and  Justice  by  express- 
ing some  of  my  sentiments  and  convictions 
in  respect  to  the  John  Birch  Society. 

The  John  Birch  Society  may  be  described 
u  an  organization  of   Informed,   dedicated 
religiously-motivated    Americana   of   all   na- 
uonsllties  and   creeds    banded    together   for 
the  purpose   of  executing,  under  competent 
direction,  a  coucrete  program  of  education 
and  action  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  less 
centralized,  more  limited  government    more 
personal  responsibility   and   a   better   world 
Because   of   the    nature    and    power    of    the 
atheisUc  world  Communist  conspiracy  how- 
ever, and  Its  clear  determination  to  enslave 
all  mankind  (a  determination  from  which  It 
has   never   wavered    and    the   realization   of 
which  becomes  more  and  more  apparent)    the 
immediate    objective     of     the    John     Birch 
Society  from  Its  inception  has.  of  necessity 
been  the  containment,  the  conquest  and  the 
fUmlnation  of  the  Communist  menance  and 
the  grave  threat  It  presents  to  America  and 
all  humanity.     Communism,  then,  or    more 
accurately.   Uie   Communist   conspiracy   and 
the  many  factors  and  conditions  and  organi- 
zations which  aid  and  abet  its  progress  are 
the  Immediate  primary  targets  of  the  John 
Birch  Society  and  will  continue  to  be  until 
please  Ood,    that   diabolical    monstroelty    is 
dectroyed.  ' 

The  program  of  the  society  is  a  twofold 
one  education  and  action.  The  education. 
wlUiout  which  It  Is  impossible  Intelligentlv 
and,  therefore,  effectively  to  counteract  the 
enemy,  is  of  course,  a  continuing  process 
and  consists  mainly  in  the  reading  of  nu- 
merous recommended  books  and  other  pub- 
lications the  total  impact  of  which  is  an 
evermore  comprehensive  understanding  of 
luch  subjects  as  America's  history  and  form 

fn/^r'""'"''  '^^  ^'''^  enterprise  svstem 
and  the  part  of  personal  initiative.  Indlvld- 

sldarlty  In  the  notable  success  of  that 
^stem,  the  nature,  tactics,  alms  and  accor^- 
p.Wirnents    of    the    Communist    conspiracy 

^i»n  1  ^T^  ^""^  d^<^«<le8.  the  nature  of 
Soc  aiism.  etc  A  proper  and  adequate  grasp 
of  the  overall    picture    results    Jn    an    ev^r- 

tTJ  .  ""^  ^''^  "^  ^^''^h  "le  avid  and 
^rslstent  reader  has  become  more  and  more 

•ocety  follows  logically  and  may.  In  gen- 
eral, he  said  t^  be  twofold:  one.  getting  one's 

Sl^""r"'  ^  ^^'^'"«  Similarly  weU  In! 
I^ed.    the    other,    the    fulfillment    of    the 

!^rt  H  '?K°l^^'*  ^^  ^^*  members  as  listed 
Md  described  In  the  monthly  bulletin  of 
the  society.  Based  on  the  adage:  ""In  unity 
thrv«H.'^'^"^^^"  ^^^  ^^^^i^iul  execution  of 
1  ,Ju  2"''  ^P^*""^  projects  each  month  by 
»  united    and    dedicated    membership    pro- 

u.n^^^i,'''"''^'  ''°^'*^  "«'  Otherwise  be  ob- 
ui^M.  '^'"^^"^^  *t  has  been  made  unmis- 
utably  clear  many  times  in  the  publlca- 
Uons  or  the  John  Birch  Society.  It^u  well 
w   note    again    that    no    member    Is    ever 
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Ob  Iged  to  carry  out  any  acUon  or  project  the 
fiilflllment  of  which  would  be  contrary  to  hla 
conscience.  PersonaUy.  I  have  never  seen 
any  project  listed  In  the  monthly  bulletins 
over  a  period  of  3  years  whose  execution 
would^have  violated  the  dictates  of"mTcon- 

Such.  then,  is  a  brief  summation  of  the 
esaentlala  of  the  organization,  objective  ^d 
program  of  the  John  Birch  Society.  tTe  de- 
tails of  Which  are  given  in  the  numero^ 
publications  of  the  society.  Having  S 
juat  about  all  of  these  publlcatloiL  L"ng 
met  hundreds  of  the  society's  menlbers  (f 
more  commendable  body  of  exemplary 
Americans  one  could  not  find.  I  feel  sure  In 
«nH  °K^"  ^''"'^'"  organization  In  the  land) 
the™  „'nH^*?  acquainted  with  many  of 
fnTho  .^"''V'*  Observed  and  participated 
m    the   activities    of   the   society    for   quite 

toS?io™';  '  ""^'^  '^^^^^  *"d  remaTn.\t1 
total  loss  to  comprehend  how  any  patriotic 
American  or  group  of  Americans  would  wan? 
to  damage  or  destroy  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety or  to  discredit  Its  wldely-respectwl 
founder.  Yet  such  has  been  the  ob^Stl^ 
on  a  large  scale  for  about  a  year  and  a  half' 
on  the  part  of  Innumerable  Individuals 
groups  and  publication,  from  coastTc^?' 
c^es    bTt  el"'^;  ''Jd^^P^^ad    and.   in   many 

nSaUel  in  tH   "^'*".  '"^y  ^^"   ^   without 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  American  history 

thor^,*^\?^  ^^^  Communist  conspiracy, 
thoroughly  committed,  as  it  Is,  to  the  con- 
quest of  America  and  the  enslavement  of 
her  citizens  by  whatever  means  necessarv 
to  accomplish  that  purpose,  has  never  i^n 
given  anything  resembflng  su?h  treau^Tn" 
by  the  various  segments  of  the  communica- 
tions media  With  a  few  notable  excTpt^ins 
Other  notorious  organizations,  some  of 
Tur'Zr'lt''''  Objectives  are  not  IlkSy  to 
further  the  well-being  of  this  country  are 
not  only  not  criticized,  much  less  attick^ 

but'a~%°/.H^'  T""'  communications  mSfa 
but  are  rather  treated  with  much  courtesy 
and  respect  and  quite  favorably  publSzed 
But  the  John  Birch  Society.  In  many  in- 
s  ances.  has  not  been  treated  wTth  ^ev^n 
elementary  fairness,   a  society   which  nt^^ 

memhpT"^  "'  ^°""^"  ^"^  endorsers  ^d 
members  many  of  our  Nation",  most  re- 
spected  citizens.    Why? 

nJ^^l  '^.^^"  ^°  ^^^  question  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  individual  or 
group  launching  the  attack,  but  Ihave 
never  read  any  criticism  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  or  its  principles  or  tactics  or  aSSs 
regardless  of  the  source  of  the  crltlcSS; 
Which   has   impressed   me   or  caused   me  to 

Shin  Vnit'' Th'  '^'  '"^'''^  °^  ^^  '"--^- 
«Mo„i  ^^*  Communists  and  their  con- 

scious supporters  have  severely  and  con- 
stantly maligned  and  attempted  to  discredit 
and  destroy  the  John  Birch  Society  but 
no  comment  is  necessary  in  this  case      In 

fhnf'i'  ^o^  '■^^  ^'^^^  "^^l'^  °f  the  society 
that  the  Communist  press  and  propaganda 
have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  more  blt^l^f  and 
Vitriolic  in  their  opposition  to,  and  de- 
nunciation of  any  other  organization 

As    for   the    attacks   by   the   advocates   of 
socialism    and    more    and    more    centralized 

by  the  liberals  In  general,  I  have  read  noth- 
h!c  K.^l^"""™  ^''^°  ^^^  r^ost  sincere  of 
Itp^t  T  "'^^  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial and  well-founded  criticism.  Nor 
Z^  .»!!^  Catholic  press  a  mere  observer  in 

cathni'       *''"'"    '''*    contrary:     numerous 
Catholic   papers   and   magazines   saw   fit   to 

both  the  John  Birch  Society  and  Mr  Welch 
Here  again  I  can  only  say.  m  all  honesty' 
that  I  have  read  nothing  in  the  Catholic 
press  from  the  beginning  which  would  cause 
me  to  change  my  thinking  one  lota  on  the 

o^fltu^^  °^  t'"'  -^"^^  ^'r-^h  Society  and 
Catholic    membership    in    it.      Indeed     as    I 

o*t'^  ?.  ''"  previously  stated,  many  of  the 
Catholics  whom  I  know  as  members  of  the 
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*°^**'y_ff^  among  the  finest  it  has  been 
my  good   fortune  to  meet.     These   peo^e 

^h^n°'  "**'"  ^  ^"^  extenslvTcfSSic 
schooling,    see    In    the   John    Blrcn    Society 

spiritual  Th''  "^  ^"'^  ^««'^«'  ^»t^  t/e 
fhe  bS  1^1  '°^™'  '°"^*  °'  *^«i'-  'alth. 
the  best  hope  and  promiae  for  the  securltv 
and  survival  of  America  and  the  M^ation 
of^our  enslaved  fellow  men  throughout  the 

There  are  many  Catholics  who  realize  the 
ever-increasing  threat  to  them  and  ^  ALer 
^a  posed  by  the  Communist  co^spl^cy 
Who  see  m  the  John  Birch  Society  an  effeC' 
and  Tn  \h'  °'  counteracting  that  conspiracy 
and,  in  the  process,  of  exercising  the  virtue 

bers  of  the  society— but  who  hesitate  to  do 
ul   .^t^!  °^  '^^  '^"o"  *^t  It  is.  or  may 

Kken^r,^''"°"?y'-  "^^  '^^"^°"<=  Church  has 
taken  no  position  nor  made  any  statement 
mher  or  or  against  the  John  Birch  Society 
Nor  Is  there  anything  in  the  organization  or 
no  ?^  °*'J'^"^«»  Of  the  society  contrary 
to  Catholic  faith  or  morals.  I  state  thll 
An^^t/''*"  °^  ''^°"  contact  with  the  society 
cni    ?    operations.     Indeed,    to   any   hJl- 

CaThn^*''*^^''  P^^^°'"  ^"^ollc  or  non- 
Catholic.  Who  asks  What  he  can  do.  In  ad- 
dltlon  to  prayer  and  the  observance  of  th^ 
moral  law  of  God,  most  effectively  to  a  d  ^n 
tlie  crucial  battle  against  the  dlaboUca" 
menace  of  atheistic   communism.  I  do  not 

clety         ^  "P'^"   '""^  "^^  •'°^°  B^^^  ^- 


Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
xnan. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Do  I  un- 
derstand that  the  ratings  of  Americans 

hv'th^'^H'"'i°i'^^  ^^^'°°  ^'^  determ^nS 
by  the  votes  taken  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives? ^ 

Mr.  ALGER.  The  rating  is  on  legis- 
lative issues  upon  which  we  vote 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado     Yes 

Mr  ALGER.  But.  of  course,'  the 
yardsticks  are  laid  down  by  the  ACA 
as  to  how  they  would  judge  the  votes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  YoT  in 
your  main  speech  here,  started  out  to 
talk  about  liberalism,  socialism  and 
communism.  ' 

I  wonder  if  the  ACA  considers  social 

n?  tb'i^T  %"  /?^'^  °"  ^^^  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ALGER.  The  ACA  is  what  T 
started  to  talk  about.  I  can  assume  the 
gentleman  that  what  I  tried  to  do  if  he 
had  been  here  to  hear  me 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  have 
been  here  all  the  time 

fr.  ^J"-  ^^^^-  It  was  to  relate  the  ADA 
to  the  Communist  platform,  that  I  have 
with  me.  and  the  Socialists.  I  am  not 
saymg  Members  who  vote  that  way  are 
Socialists  or  Communists 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes  but 
the  gentleman  did  point  out  liberals  and 
Socialists  and  Communists,  and  then 
proceeded  to  defend  the  organization. 

Mr.  ALGER.  What  organization  do 
you  mean,  the  ACA? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.     Yes. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  was  interrupted  sev- 
eral times.  First  I  gave  the  ACA  princi- 
ples. I  have  been  working  from  them 
ever  since.  I  do  not  know  that  the  gen- 
tleman was  here. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Let  us  talk 
about  principles.  I  asked  the  gentleman 
a  question  about  social  security.    When 
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I  first  heard  of  social  security  I  heard  it 
was  socialism  pure  and  simple.  I  want  to 
know  if  the  gentleman  considers  that  as 
socialistic. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  happen  to  know  and  have 
in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Bob  Myers,  the 
chief  actuary,  the  fact  that  social  secu- 
rity is  actuarily  out  of  balance  $298  bil- 
lions. I  am  for  fiscal  responsibility, 
which  means  we  need  to  balance  the 
budget  of  social  security.  Therefore,  if 
the  gentleman  is  asking  this  Member, 
ajid  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ACA. 
where  I  stand.  I  say  that  until  we  bal- 
ance the  budget  instead  of  passing  it  on 
to  unborn  generations  I  oppose  social 
security. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  EX)es  the 
gentleman  realize  that  social  security 
IS  a  separate  trust  fund? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  can  only  assume  that 
the  gentleman  does  not  understand  that 
the  $22  billion  In  that  separate  trust 
fund  has  been  spent.  There  are  only 
I  O  U's  remaining,  and  it  is  further  in  the 
hole  by  $298  biUion. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The 
I  O  Us  are  obligations. 

Mr.  ALGER.  $320  billion  against  $22 
billion  is  what  we  are  talking  about.  Is 
the  gentleman  intending  to  debate  social 
security?  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  ACA. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.     The  gen- 
tleman approaches  this  first  by  saying 
hberalism,  socialism,    and   communism 
Which  does  he  consider  liberal? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  gave  the  gentleman  a 
part  of  it.  I  gave  him  the  ACA  program. 
The  gentleman  obviously  did  not  hear 
me.  The  Brannan  plan,  the  compul- 
sory health  insurance,  the  price  and 
wage  control,  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  and  compulsory  imion  member- 
ship—I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentle- 
man supports  them,  but  these  are  is- 
sues I  would  disagree  with,  and  which 
are  liberal,  of  the  ADA. 

Mr.    HALEY.      Mr.   Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr     HALEY.      What    the    gentleman 
from  Texas  was  really  trying  to  do    he 
merely  quoted  as  he  understood  it  the 
objectives  of  certain  organizations.     He 
laid  them  side  by  side  and  they  pretty 
well  balanced  out.     That  is  about  what 
the   gentleman   from  Texas   was  doing. 
In  regard  to  who  does  what  and  how  you 
judge  your  standing  or  how  these  people 
at    ACA    arrive    at    the    percentage    of 
whether  you  support  the  Constitution  or 
not.  I  think  the  record  speaks  for  itself 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Texas  Is  do- 
ing a  great  service  in  coming  here  and 
debating,  and  freely  and  openly  letting 
people  know  what  he  Is  going  to  discuss, 
not  coming  in  here  on  the  side,  so  to 
speak,   and   attacking   the   Members  of 
Congress     because     some     organization 
wanted  to  honor  thase  men  by  present- 
ing them  with  an  award.     I  think  the 
record  speaks  for  itself.     I  think  that 
this  organization  judges  you  on  the  basLs 
of  the  votes  you  cast  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives     I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  will  agree  with  me  on 
this.     I  believe  that  by  that  method  of 
informing   the  people   of  America    how 
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their  Representatives  are  voting  here  on     that  some  of  the  members  «nH  c. 
he  floor  of  tJie  Congress  and  not  what     of  the  John  Birch  SSm^l^?'***'**^ 
hey  are  saying  when  they  are  running     porters  of  ACA    theJ^/ore  h.  .'^  '*»>■ 

1^'J:T.\1?'^-  L?i^  ^^^'  *^  -^"^  ^^^     that  ACA  mon;y"Js"j?hn  ^le^^ 

and  that  ACA  alms  and  goals  arJ^ 
Birch  aims  and  goals.    This  type  of  ^ 
soning  is  quite  typical  of  the  leftist  *?• 
groups.     I  know  good  Democrat '  i?^ 
Baptl.sts.  and  Catholics  and  othS;  S? 
support  the  John  Birch  Society  an/T^ 
the  ACA,  but  this  does  not  hrL^l 
the  conclusion  therefore  that  an  rw? 
ocrats.  Baptists,  and  CathoUcs  arel^" 
Birchers,  or  that  Democrat.  BapUrt  «! 
Catholic  nioney  or  alms  or  goals  are  al^ 
John  Birch  money  or  auns  or  goaii,    t 
am   not  now.   nor  have  I  ever  ht^n 
member  of  the  John  Birch  Socle^  LJ 
I  do  know  a  good  number  of  fine.  r^W 
sible  citizens  who  are  either  membenAr 
supporters   of  the  John  Birch  SoS^ 
I  know  a  good  number  of  fine  r^ 
sible  citizens  who   are   Democra^^' 
who    are   Baptists.     I   also   know  «««. 
Democrats.     BaptlsUs.    Catholics     Joh„ 
Birchers  who  are  somewhat  radical T 
my  opinion,  in  their  thinking   butldn 
not  therefore  conclude  that  aU  Detniu 
crats     Baptists.    Catholics,    and    jX 
Birchers  are    •nuts."     I   point  UxisZl 
only  because  I  believe  some  of  the  cm 
elusions  reached   by  a  Member  of  thJ 
body    last  week   are   very   unreasonable 
and  unfair.  ' 

I  would  also  like  to,  at  Uils  time  com- 
mend  the  weekly  new.spaper.  Hunuu, 
Events,  which  recently  came  undfr 
attack. 

In  reporting  the  news.  Human  Bvenu 
aims  for  accurate  presentation  of  th* 
facts.  It  interprets  events  from  the  view- 
point of  the  Pounding  Fathers,  who  be- 
lieved in  limited  constitutional  govern- 
ment, local  self-government,  prlTMe 
enterpri.se  and  individual  freedom  They 
believe  those  principles  will  preserve 
freedom  in  America.  They  report  on 
various  national  activities  and  programs 
vitally  affecting  the  lines  and  freedom  of 
our  citizens  and  they  report  the  news  on 
members  of  both  parties.  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike. 

If  the  gentleman  from  California  who 
■speaks  .so  disparagingly  and  derogatonly 
of  this  newspaper  does  not  approve  or 
like  the  news  and  activities  reported  by 
Hiunan  Events,  maybe  it  is  because  the 
gentleman  finds  .such  facts  and  truthi 
embarrassing,  not  only  to  himself  poliU- 
cally.  but  also  the  leftist  view  he  rep- 
iT.sents  and   espouses.      I  would  .suggest 
that  If  in  the  future  he  continues  to  find 
that  this  fine  publication  writes  of  acti«- 
tles    which    he    disapproves,    that    the 
gentleman  from  California  do  one  of  two 
things,     either     stop     reading     Human 
Events,  or  get  his  leftist   supporters  to 
take   a    more   responsible,   conservative 
and  constructive  approach  toward  solv- 
ing   the    problems    of    this   Nation  and 
a.ssist  in  preserving  our  free  enterprue 
system  of  capitalism,  rather  than  trying 
to  replace  it  with  a  regimented  welfare 
state  of  socialism,  thus  attaining  more 
favorable    mention   In   this  good  news- 
paper. Human  Events. 

There  Is  a  goodly  number  of  we  con- 
servatives, both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, who  believe  that  an  all-knowlnj. 
all-providing,  all-powerful  Federal  Gov- 
ernment    Is     contrary     to     the    l»«if 


shoes  begin  to  pinch 

I  believe  that  this  organization,  the 
Amencans  for  Constitutional  Action,  is 
enlightening  the  people  on  some  things 
by  publicly  analyzing  voting  records  and 
this  Is  the  reason  why  some  of  my  liberal 
colleagues  are  squealing  now. 

Mr.  ALGER.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr    HALEY.     With    re.spect   to   these 

various    organizations,    the    ADA    and 
COPE  and  so  forth,  they  are  the  first 

people  who  begin  to  yell  when  you  try  to 
prove  guilt  by  association.  Yet.  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  last  week,  a  group  of 
people  were  trying  to  Ue  one  organiza- 
tion with  another  one.  Now  I  do  not 
know  who  all  of  the  members  of  the  ACA 
are.  but  I  will  say  this.  You  cannot  find 
any  place  where  they  atUck  any  one  In- 
dividual. If  the  liberals  are  going  to  do 
these  things  and  try  to  prove  guilt  by 
association,  let  them  get  on  a  platform 
without  the  cloak  of  Immunity  that  they 
have  in  this  House  and  make  charges 
against  the  patriotism  and  against  the 
loyalty  of  these  men.  I  think  that  Is 
only  fair.  I  .say.  if  that  Is  what  the  lib- 
erals want  to  do.  go  out  and  do  it  but  do 
not  wrap  this  cloak  of  Immunity  around 
you  here.  Go  out  where  you  can  be 
caUed  to  account  for  your  remarks  and 
make  these  charges. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  gentle- 
mans  remarks  to  this  extent  so  that  my 
colleagues  w  ill  understand.  Since  many 
may  not  have  had  time  to  read  the 
statement  to  which  I  am  endeavoring  to 
make  a  rebuttal.  The  charge  was  made 
in  this  Record  Monday  that  Members 
hke  me  are  doing  the  devil  s  work  and 
that  I  am  a  member  of  a  lunatic 
fringe— you  see— this  debate  has  gone 
up  to  this  point,  without  name  calling 
and  with  that  type  of  appellation.  I  do 
not  need  to  engage  In  that  and  I  shall 
not.  I  am  just  trying  to  remind  the 
membership  though,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  just  pointed  out.  that  we 
could  have  gone  into  this  thing  a  lot 
more  thoroughly  and.  indeed.  I  think  we 
should  and  I  think  it  might  be  interest- 
ing to  follow  this  debate  further  with 
other  sjjeclal  orders. 

Mr.    FOREMAN.     Mr.    Speaker,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ALGER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  FOREMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Alcer  1  for  bringing 
what  you  have  here  today  before  the 
House,  as  to  what  the  ACA  actually  does 
stand  for  Referring  to  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  with  refer- 
ence to  so-called  guilt  by  association,  I 
would  like  to  make  just  a  few  remarks. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  a  recent  attack  upon 
the  Americans  for  Constitutional  Ac- 
tion— ACA — and  conservatives  in  gen- 
eral, both  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
a  Member  of  this  othei-wise  reasonable 
and  responsible  body  said,  to  the  effect 
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philosophy  of  our  American  way  of  life. 
V^e  believe  that  any  government  big 
enough  to  give  you  everything  you  want 
js  big  enough  to  take  everything  you 
have. 

I  think  that  the  American  people  are 
beginning  to  recognize  some  of  these 
things:  and.  as  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  pointed  out,  organizations  like 
the  ACA  are  beginning  to  put  the  shoe 
and  the  squeeze  on  some  of  the  gentle- 
men who  go  back  to  their  districts  and 
talk  one  way  and  come  up  here  and  vote 
gnother  way. 

I  join  those  folks  who  are  concerned 
and  In  fact  alarmed  at  the  radical  ex- 
tremist organizations  In  this  country. 
Particularly  the  leftist,  pacifist  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action,  the  ADA. 
concerns  and  alarms  me  in  their  con- 
tinued work  for  and  support  of  a  socialist 
America.  I  believe  that  the  plnk- 
flngered  politicians  and  the  lily-livered 
diplomats  of  the  radical  left  pose  a  far 
greater  threat  to  our  freedom  today 
than  the  so-called  extreme  right  orga- 
nizations. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  That  was  as  fine  a  sum- 
mary of  what  he  believes  in  as  I  have 
heard,  and  it  is  a  view  I  am  pleased  to 
share. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  supplement  put  out  by 
this  Human  Events  and  an  article  en- 
Utled.  "The  Truth  About  the  ADA." 
Many  men  are  discussed  in  this.  It  is 
either  right  or  wrong,  and  it  ought  to  be 
the  subject  of  debate  here. 

Today  I  have  related  my  views  around 
what  I  believe,  capitalism  and  U.S.  sov- 
ereignty. I  have  also  discussed  the  Re- 
publican form  of  government.  All  three 
are  under  attack  by  the  so-called  liber- 
als, who  have  been  in  power  for  some  30 
years,  yet  now  they  are  attacking  the 
radical  right  when  all  the  time  they  have 
had  control.  I  do  not  know  why  they  are 
so  nervous  except  the  fact  that  their  pro- 
grams have  failed. 

I  have  been  pointing  out  that  the  evils 
of  this  administration  are  nothing  new 
They  are  simply  New  Deal  programs  that 
never  succeeded. 
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CONSERVATIVES  WHO  REALLY 
ARENT 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  include  an  excellent  editorial  from  the 
M»y  18.  1963.  editions  of  the  Eugene 
oreg..  Register-Guard.  The  editorlai 
directs  attention  of  the  readers  of  this 
newspaper  to  the  admirable  speech  re- 
cently made  by  Senator  Thomas  Kdchil 
on  the  subject  of  the    Frightful  Right." 

CONSraVATTVES    WHO    REALLT    AMN-T 

dum!!.***"  w"^""*'   KucHTL,    California   R«- 
PubUcan.  ha,  been  getUng  a  lot  of  mileage 

TritL.u^^^  ^'  '"^^^  ^"^  ">•  Senate  the 

b^u  ?heT„r*^  '"  ^^'^^  ^^«  ^^'^^^^r  ^'^^^ 
im^ly^  hate  groups  and  fear  mongers  who 
'Tite  about   10  percent  of  the  mall  he  re- 


celves.  He  used  the  word  "paranoia."  a  term 
that  designates  a  mental  disorder  character- 
ized by  delusions  of  persecution  and.  likely 
delusions  of  one's  own  greatness. 

And  "paranoia"  Is  Just  the  word  to  describe 
Bome  of  these  fringe  area  rlghtwlngers  who 
go  around  spreading  rumors,  stirring  up 
needless  hatreds,  scaring  the  daylights  out 
of  the  witless,  and.  not  Incidentally,  collect- 
ing pots  and  pot«  of  money.  Everywhere  they 
see  a  plot.  They  warn  against  the  faceless 
'they." 

However,  It  Is  not  all  paranoia.    Much  of  It 
Is  simple  lack  of  confidence.    Those  to  whom 
the  hatemongers  appeal  have  little  faith  In 
the  resilience  of  the  America  they  boast  of 
loving.     Out   of   one   side   of   their   mouths 
they  speak  ecfiUtlcally  about  this  great  land 
of  ours  and  Its  great  free  people.    Out  of  the 
other  side,  they  Imply  that  Americans  are  a 
bunch    of    saps    who   will    buy   any    oddball 
Ideology  that  comes  along— Including  theirs 
They  fear  what  they  do  not  understand 
Leaders  of  the  cult  are  usually  well  educated 
often  quite  persuasive.     But  the  mob  that 
follows,    like    the    mob    that    followed    the 
Nazis.  Is  usually  uneducated.  HI  equipped  to 
detect  the   tortured   logic   that   the   leaders 
advance.      Almost   without   exception,    they 
huddle  in  little  groups— "we"  against  "they  " 
They  see  nothing  ludicrous  about  their  de- 
mand to  repeal  the  Income  tax  law  and  In- 
crease military  spending.     They  see  nothing 
amualng   in   their  demand   to  get  back   to 
constitutional    principles    and    to    Impeach 
Chief  JuBUce  Warren,   hobble   the  Supreme 
Court,  and  ellmate  the  BlU  of  Rights     They 
dont  even  laugh  when  the  people  who  spoke 
of  the  Korean  war  as  "Mr.  Truman's  war" 
and  as  a  "useless  war"  now  cry  for  an  Inva- 
sion of  Cuba,  a  showdown  with  Ruasia,  and 
an  end  to  peaceful  coexistence.    They  do  not 
think   It  odd   that  a  speaker  who  fears  all 
soru  of  conspiracies  will  demand  that  the 
civilian  President  keep  hla  hand  out  of  mUl- 
tary  affairs. 

One  thing  that  worries  Senator  Kuchel  is 
that  these  people  have  adopted,  and  cor- 
rupted, the  honorable  name  "conservative  " 
Far  from  being  conservaUves,  they  are  radi- 
cals, advocating  sweeping  changes  in  the  es- 
tablished American  system.  The  BUly  Hargls 
and  General  Walker  types  who  roam  the 
land  ask  not  that  we  return  to  basic  princi- 
ples, but  that  we  bend  our  naUonal  policy 
to  meet  a  situation  that  longer  exists  If  it 
ever  did. 

America  has  survived  their  kind  before, 
rejecting  the  know  nothings  of  pre-Clvli 
War  times  and  the  McCarthys  of  post-World 
War  II  times.  Yet  they  are  always  with  us 
sometimes  vocal,  sometimes  waiting  in  the 
wings.  It  Is  a  mark  of  American  strength 
that  they  have  never  really  made  any  prog- 
ress. This  should  be  reassuring  to  those  peo- 
ple themselves.  But  It  wont  be,  because 
they  couldn't  see  the  humor  In  It 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  REORGANIZA- 
TION ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
IMr.  Meader]  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rules 
Committee  this  morning  granted  a  2- 
hour  open  rule  on  H.R.  3496.  reported 
out  of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
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mittee.  to  extend  for  2  years  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  under  which  the  President 
IS  empowered  to  send  up  reorganizaUon 
plans  which,  if  within  60  days  after  the 
receipt  of  those  plans  by  the  Congress 
neither  House  of  the  Congress  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  has  disapproved  the  plans 
become  law.  i'  «  «. 

I  opposed  this  extension  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, and  I  appeared  before  the  House 
2^y^K'^!''i  Operations  Committee 
?n  ,  Q«?^  ^^^^l'^^  °"  April  9  and  AprU 
JO.  1963,  to  testify  against  HJR.  3496  to 
extend  the  Reorganization  Act  untU  June 
1965.  I  have  filed  additional  views  in 
the  committee  report  together  with  Com- 
mittee Colleagues  Stinson  and  McClory 
which  I  hope  Members  wiU  have  a 
chance  to  study  before  they  vote  on  this 
bill. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it  The 
reorganization  power  that  we  grant  to 
the  President  is  legislaUve  power  Any 
reforms  improving  the  operations  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
which  do  not  affect  or  modify  existing 
law  can  be  ordered  by  the  President 
without  sending  any  plans  to  Congress 
It  is  only  when  he  wants  to  change  stat- 
utes—when he  wants  to  pass  legislation, 
m  effect — that  he  sends  up  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan. 

Now.  I  say  that  we  in  the  Congress 
Should  be  jealous  of  our  legislative  power 
and  not  lightly  or  frivolously  transfer  it 
to  the  executive. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  voted  on  many 
occasions  in  the  past  to  grant  reorgani- 
zation power  to  the  executive.     I  voted 
2  years  ago  to  grant  this  power  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,    i  thought,  having  won 
the  election  on  a  platform  that  he  had 
presented  to  the  country,  he  ought  to 
have  flexibility  and  authority  to  reestab- 
lish the  executive  branch  of  which  he 
became  the  head  so  as  to  carry  out  his 
program.    And.  I  would  support  an  ex- 
tension of  the  plan  now  if  a  case  were 
made  that  the  President  would  use  that 
power  to  eliminate  duplication,  abolish 
obsolete    functions,    and    reduce    waste 
and  mismanagement   in   the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  you  that  the 
administration  has  made  no  case     The 
only  administration  witness  Harold  Seid- 
man.  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget   ap- 
peared  before   the   House   Government 
Operations  Committee  on  April  9  of  this 
year  and  described  the  operation  of  the 
act.  but  he  produced  nothing  whatsoever 
to  indicate  that  there  were  any  reforms 
needed,  that  there  were  any  reforms  un- 
der consideration,  or  that  there  was  any 
need  for  this  power  at  this  time.    In  fact 
my  colleague,  the  genUeman  from  Illi-' 
nois  [Mr.  Anderson],  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  asked  him  if  the  adminis- 
tration had  any  plans  in  mind,  and  he 
said  none  had  been  discussed  with  the 
President. 

Yesterday,   Monday.   May   27,   only   5 
days  before  the  expiration  of  this  act  on 
June  1,  the  President  sent  up  his  first 
plan  this  year.  Reorganization  Plan  No 
1  of  1963. 

What  does  this  plan  do?  It  transfers 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  cer- 
tain   housekeeping,    maintenance,    and 
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operation  responsibilities  with  respect  to    power  and  use  It  for  the  purposes  for  Mr  HAYS     I  do  nof  xi7«nf  ♦    ^ 

the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library  to  the     which  the  act  was  originally  enacted;  with  the  gentleman  abmit   «ii     ,     ** 

General      Services      Administration.    I     that  ia.  to  consolidate  or  transfer  func-  reorganization  plans    becftii«^*K      ^ 

think  that  la  probably  all  right:  In  fact.     Uons  for  greater  economy  and  efficiency,  tleman  slta  on  that  narticiiiftr         ^^' 

when  Congress  passed  the  act  establish-        But  the  record  for  the  past  2  yean—  tee  and  obvlouslv  hp  knn^«  «f  commit- 

ing  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library  In     and  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  them  than  I  do     But  1  hnnATh""^  **^* 

1939.  that  is  exactly  where  we  put  this     will  have  to  agree  with  me  on  this — has  man  will  excuse  me  for  b^imf  Pml^' 

been  that  the  President  has  not  used 
the  reorganization  power  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Improving  the  structure  of  the 


housekeeping  function — with  the  Archi- 
vist of  the  United  States.  Subsequently 
the  Archivist  and  the  Public  Buildings 
Administration  were  covered  into  the 
General  Services  Administration  where 
they  are  presently,  and  If  there  had  not 
been  a  change  made  In  1946,  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  1  of  1963,  transferring 
functions  would  be  wholly  unnecessary. 

How  did  that  change  come  about? 
President  Truman  sent  up  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  3  of  1946.  and  In  the  sec- 
tion of  the  plan  that  related  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  it  vested  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  these 
housekeeping  responsibilities,  Including 
collecting  a  charge  of  25  cents  admission 
fee  to  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library 
Museum. 

I  think  this  Is  a  meritorloxis  proposal 
and  therefore  today  I  have  Introduced 
two  measures  l>y  which  this  transfer  of 
functions  can  be  accomplished  without 
resorting  to  the  reorganization  act. 

One  Is  a  Joint  resolution  which  pro- 
vides that  upon  Its  adoption  the  pro- 
visions of  the  plan  would  take  effect  in 


Government. 


me  for  being  a  littu 
skeptical  about  commissions  board, 
studies,  and  so  on  I  am  chaimS 
of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Commlttio 

commissions  and  had  the  effect  of  en- 
hancing and  augmenting  the  power  of 
those  commissions  and  contributing  to 
greater  political  control  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  by  re- 
moving the  checks  and  limitations  which 
Congress  had  Intentionally  Imposed  upon 
tho.se  regulatory  commissions  when  we 
created  those  commissions  and  vested  In 
them  a  vast  concentration  of  jwwer; 
namely,  the  executive.  Judicial,  and  leg- 
islative powers  of  this  Government.  We 
created  boards  and  commissions  whose 
members  were  required  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  We  provided  limited 
terms.    We  provided  bipartisanship. 

The  effect  of  the  plans  sent  up  by  this 
administration  was  to  transfer  to  the 
majority  of  the  board  the  power  to  dele- 
gate  authority  to  subordinates  in  the 


they  have  a  committee  to  study  the 
reorganization  of  the  State  Department 
My  experience  has  been  that  whatever 
the  previous  committee  recommended 
such  parts  of  it  as  went  into  effect  the 
new  committee  recommends  that  we 
throw  it  out  and  go  back  to  the  old  sys 
tern.  It  is  Just  like  a  pendulum  At 
this  point  when  one  of  those  reports 
comes  up  to  me — and  about  the  fourth 
one  is  on  my  desk  now— I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  and  hope  the  gentleman  will 
excuse  me.  that  I  am  a  little  skeptical 
about  all  of  these  committee  studies. 

However,  to  get  back  to  this  particular 

plan,  the  gentleman  thinks  this  ought 

to  be  done,  but  the  question  is.  How  do 

we  do  it;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  MEADER.     Yes.     I  think  It  is  a 

,-»«,>«,  >,.  ».v, >w ^-  ^     ^—   .,    ^  ^^^  ^^,   ^^^     very   unimportant  matter.    Since  1M« 

10  daysr*  The  secondrTtocorporated  In     agency,  not  subject"  to  scrutiny  by  the    Jl?^  i^'^f.^^r^Cy^*^®®'  ^^  ^  ^°^'^'  »' 


a  bill  the  substance  of  the  provisions  of 
the  reorganization  plan. 

I  suggest  that  we  can  act  by  legislation 
more  rapidly  than  we  can  by  reorganiza- 
tion plans,  and  at  the  mcmient  I  see 
nothing  whatever  undesijrable  about 
these  transfers.  Such  a  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  coiild  be  expeditiously  con- 
sidered by  committee  and  probsU>Iy  would 
pass  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  Is  saying. 
In  effect,  as  I  get  It — and  for  once  I 
read  one  of  these  reorganization  plans 
which  had  been  sent  up,  and  this  one 
was  fairly  short — the  gentleman  thinks 
It  ought  to  be  done  but  he  differs  about 
the  method  of  doing  It;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  MEADER.  That  Is  true;  that  Is 
exactly  right. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect  for  the  gentleman's  views  on 
these  matters  but,  p>ersonally,  I  do  not 
care  how  they  do  It,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  ought  to  be  done  In  all  respects 
in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  MEADER.  The  point  I  want  to 
make  Is  simply  this :  Legislation  by  reor- 
ganization plan  Is  an  unusual  way  to 
legislate.  I  think  the  gentleman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  read  my  testimony  and 
my  additional  views,  will  also  be  satis- 
fled  that  this  method  of  legislating  raLses 
many  problems,  it  being  an  anomaly  in 
the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  sending  up 
of  this  plan  was  wholly  unnecessary  and 
I  suggest  it  was  sent  up  as  it  was  yester- 
day when  the  Committee  on  Rules  was 
meeting  this  morning  on  an  extension 
of  the  act  only  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  the  President  wanted  to  use  this 


Senate,  with  unlimited  tenure  in  office 
and.  largely  unaccountable  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  plans  permitted  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  to  make  asslemments 
weakening  the  minority  check  upon  the 
action  of  the  majority  on  the  board  and 
limited  the  right  of  appeal  of  a  person 
or  company  subject  to  regulation  by  the 
board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reorganizing  power 
was  used  to  Increase  the  power  of  these 
administrative  tribunals— by  removing 
restrictions  and  limitations  imposed  In- 
tentionally by  Congress  to  forestall  abuse 
of  power.  I  say  that  the  Reorganization 
Act  was  never  passed  for  that  purpose. 

It  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  elim- 
inating duplication  and  consolidating 
functions,  thereby  cutting  down  on  the 
number  of  p>eople  in  the  bureauacy  and 
othen^ise  improve  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  seven  plans  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  Two  plans 
were  submitted  in  the  2d  session  of  the 
87th  Congress.  One  would  have  created 
a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs.  This 
plan  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  264  to 
150.  The  other  plan  created  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President.  None  of 
those  nine  plans,  in  my  judgment,  were 
a  prof>er  exercise  of  the  President's 
power  under  the  Reorganization  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  when  the  admirus- 
tration  comes  up  here  and  asks  us  to 
give  It  some  of  our  legislative  power, 
they  first  ought  to  have  a  case  and,  sec- 
ond, in  the  light  of  the  abuse  of  the 
power  in  the  past  2  years,  we  ought  to 
have  adequate  assurance  it  will  not  be 
abused  in  the  future 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 


the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library,  have 
been  provided  through  the  Interior  De- 
partment. Now  we  are  gomg  to  have  the 
General  Services  Administration  take 
care  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  is  not  that  the  way  it  la 
usually  done? 

Mr.  MEADER.  It  Is  a  plcayunlah 
matter.  I  think  It  was  sent  up  here 
only  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
that  the  President  needed  this  power 
and  was  going  to  consolidate  functions. 
I  say  If  this  Is  the  best  reorganizatton 
plan  they  can  scrape  up  now  In  the 
executive  branch  they  must  not  have 
much  need  for  the  power. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1M3, 
sent  up  Monday.  May  27.  1963,  only  5 
days  before  the  expiration  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act,  Is  patently  a  last- 
minute  attempt  to  prove  that  the  reor- 
ganizing power  Is  needed  and  that  at 
least  In  this  Instance,  It  will  be  used  to 
consolidate  functions  by  transferring 
certain  housekeeping  responslblliUes 
with  respect  to  the  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt Library  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  the  General  Servtees 
Administration. 

It  Is  ironic  that  the  only  effect  of  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  of  1963  is  to 
undo  what  was  done  by  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  of  1946,  and  return  to  the 
Archives  and  its  present  parent,  the 
General  Services  Administration,  func- 
tions vested  In  the  Archivist  by  the  act 
of  July  18.  1939.  which  established  the 
Fianklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library  at  Hyde 
Park.  Dutchess  County.  NY.  The  func- 
tions concerned  are  described  in  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  3  of  May  16,  1946,  in 
part  IV.  section  401,  as  follows: 

PAJIT    rv.     OEPAETMENT    OF    THE    INTTElOt 

Sk".    401    CtKTAiij    P^ntcnoNS    With   E«- 

SPKT     TO     THE     PKANKLIN     D.     ROOSrVILT    U- 
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^^MT — The  following  functioiu  are  hereby 
u-ftn*ferr©d  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
^nd  «h»ll  ^  performed,  nubject  to  hlB  di- 
rection and  control,  by  such  officers  and 
nancies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
M  be  may  designate: 

(a)  The  functions  of  the  Commissioner  of 
public  Buildings,  under  section  208  of  the 
Act  of  July  18.  1939,  63  Stat.  1062.  with  re- 
»pect  to  the  care,  maintenance,  and  protec- 
tion of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the 
pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  Library. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
united  States,  under  Section  207  of  the  said 
Act.  with  respect  to  th  •  collection  of  fees 
from  persons  visiting  and  viewing  the  ex- 
hibit rooms  or  museum  portion  of  said  Li- 
brary, excluding  the  fixing  of  charges  to  be 
collected  but  including  the  malting  of  all 
other  regulations  with  respect  to  such  col- 
lection (Any  funds  derived  from  such  fees 
shall  be  paid.  held,  administered,  and  ex- 
pended In  consonance  with  the  proviso  in 
MUd  Section  207  ) 

In  the  limited  time  since  the  submis- 
sion of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1963, 1  have  attempted  to  find  out  what 
might  have  motivated  the  submission  of 
this  plan  other  than  to  demonstrate  the 
need  for  continuing  the  reorganizing 
power  in  the  President.  A  search  of  the 
Congressional  Record  fails  to  reveal 
any  message  from  the  President  urging 
this  earth-shaking  reform,  nor  any  bills 
introduced  or  discussion  on  the  floors 
of  the  Congress,  and  such  casual  m- 
quiries  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  from 
colleagues  from  New  York  failed  to  dis- 
close any  awareness  of  the  existence  of 
this  problem,  nor  has  a  search  of  the 
Periodical  Index  revealed  any  public 
statements  indicating  the  urgency  of 
any  such  reform,  nor  apparently  any 
significant  knowledge  that  any  problem 
existed. 

It  Is  reaching  pretty  far  in  the  barrel 
to  send  up  reorganization  plans  to  trans- 
fer housekeeping  functions  and  the  col- 
lection of  25-cent  fees  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  to  General  Services 
Administration  as  proof  that  the  leglsla- 
Uve  power  we  have  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent to  streamline  the  bureaucracy  needs 
to  be  continued. 

This  transfer  of  functions,  on  the  sur- 
face at  least,  appears  at  the  worst  to  be 
innocuous  and  at  the  best,  to  be  desir- 
able elimination  of  duplication  and  over- 
lapping. 

I  have  introduced  a  joint  resolution  to 
provide  that  Reorganization  Plan  No  1 
of  1963  take  effect  10  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  joint  resolution.  If  this 
plan  is  desirable,  it  would  seem  to  me  to 
be  important  that  the  change  take  place 
before  the  end  of  the  fi.scal  year.  This 
could  occur  if  Congress  acts  promptly 
on  my  resolution. 

This  would  not  occur,  however  if  the 
Congress  were  to  take  no  action  what- 
ever and  permit  the  reorganization  plan 
to  become  effective  60  days  after  its  sub- 
mLssion  to  the  Congress,  which  would 
be  nearly  1  month  after  the  com- 
mencement of  fiscal  year  1964. 

Instead  of  establishing  the  need  for 
tne  reorganizing  power  to  be  continued 
">  the  President.  Reorganization  Plan 
•^0.  1  of  1963.  because  of  its  inconsequen- 
uai  character,  seems  to  me  to  prove  that 
"lere  are  no  present  reforms  of  sufficient 
merit  contemplated  by  the  administra- 
"on  which  would  justify  the  Congress 
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m  continiUng  to  grant  Its  legislative 
power  to  the  Executive  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  McCLORY.    Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman,  except  with  respect  to 
the  recommendation  that  he  makes  as 
to  the  merits  of  this  proposed  reorgani- 
zation plan.  I  have  today  Introduced  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  of  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  of  1963.  The  reason  for 
filing  this  resolution  was  to  set  in  motion 
the  provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949  In  order  that  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  may  be 
able  to  have  hearings  on  the  merits  of 
this  proposal. 

These  are  limited  functions  which  are 
proposed  to  be  transferred  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services.  This  may 
be  a  meritorious  plan  or  it  may  not  be. 
I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  some- 
thing that  could  be  handled  through  the 
usual  legislative  method  by  presenting  a 
bill  and  having  it  acted  upon  by  the  Con- 
gress, after  hearings  by  the  appropriate 
committee  of  the  Congress.  I  do  not 
want  to  indicate  my  position  one  way  or 
another  on  the  merits  of  this  proposed 
plan  by  the  resolution  that  I  filed,  but  I 
do  want  to  indicate  that  the  Congress 
should  exercise  its  authority  to  have  a 
hearing  before  a  committee. 

I  think  further  that  the  purpose  of 
this  resolution  will  be  served  by  indicat- 
ing opposition  to  the  extension  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949.  I  think  the 
Reorganization  Act  served  a  very  useful 
purpose  at  the  time  we  had  the  Hoover 
Commission  and  other  commissions  rec- 
ommendations for  promoting  efficiency 
and  economy  in  our  Government.  I 
think  that  function  has  now  been  served 
and  I  think  the  act  should  be  permitted 
to  terminate  by  its  own  terms.  If  this 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1963  has 
merit,  we  can  handle  It  in  the  usual 
legislative  way.  I  do  not  favor  the  ex- 
tension of  this  extraordinary  power,  nor 
do  I  favor  the  Congress  delegating  any 
of  its  authority  or  any  of  its  prerogatives 
to  the  Executive. 

My  position  in  opposing  this  plan  and 
filing  a  resolution  of  disapproval  is  to 
indicate  my  opposition  to  this  surrender 
of  legislative  authority  by  the  Congress 
to  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reorganizing  power 
is  an  unusual  power  granted  for  tem- 
porary periods  by  the  Congress  to 
the  President  for  a  specific  purpose.  It 
is  a  bad  way  to  legislate  in  general  be- 
cause it  circumvents  the  committees 
normally  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  matter  of  the  plan,  and  gives 
Congress  no  opportunity  to  perfect  the 
plan  by  amendment,  even  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  a  typographical  error. 

Plans  1,  2.  3,  and  4  of  1961.  deaUng 
with  SEC.  PCC,  CAB,  and  FTC.  respec- 
tively, if  they  had  been  bills,  would  have 
been  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.    Re- 


organizaUon  Plan  No.  5.  NLRB,  if  it  had 
been  a  bill,  would  have  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  6  of  1961  relat- 
ing to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  would  have  been  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency; and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  of 
1961.  for  reorganization  of  maritime 
functions,  if  it  had  been  a  bill,  would 
have  been  referred  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

This  points  up  the  manner  in  which 
reorganization  plans  multiply  jurisdic- 
tional confiicts  between  committees  of 
the  House,  which  are  bad  enough  with 
respect  to  bills  and  resolutions. 

The  committee  system,  which  is  so  nec- 
essary for  Informed  and  wise  legislation 
in  our  complicated  society,  is  based  upon 
the  development  of  an  expertise  in  the 
membership  and  staff  of  the  committee 
a  familiarity  with  the  problems  in  the 
area  of  the  committee's  legislative  juris- 
diction, and  has  a  unique  and  important 
function  in  the  formulation  and  develop- 
ment of  congressional  policies. 

The  reference  of  a  proposed  reform  or 
change  in  these  fields  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  which  can- 
not be  expert  In  all  fields,  by  the  sub- 
mission of  the  proposal  through  a  reor- 
ganization plan : 

First.  Deprives  the  Congress  of  the  ex- 
pert knowledge  and  familiarity  of  the 
appropriate  legislative  committee  and  Its 
staff  with  respect  to  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion; 

Second.  Permits  the  Executive  to  cir- 
cumvent the  legislative  committee  and 
Its  legislative  policy; 

Third.  Because  of  the  limited  time  for 
study— 10  days  by  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee — prevents  the  acqtilsi- 
tion  by  the  committee  through  hearings 
and  otherwise  of  the  best  available 
knowledge  on  the  subject  through  wit- 
nesses having  special  information  bear- 
ing upon  the  wisdom  of  the  proposal- 
and. 

Fourth.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
proceedings  for  considering  reorganiza- 
tion plans,  forecloses  any  modification 
amendment,  or  perfection  of  the  pro- 
posal, which  can  be  done  through  ordi- 
nary legislative  processes  and  proce- 
dures. 

In  general,  therefore,  legislating  by  re- 
organization plan  confuses  the  regular 
legislative  process,  raises  serious  ques- 
tions of  Interpretation  and  is  a  curious 
growth  on  the  body  of  our  law.  It  per- 
mits the  thwarting  of  congressional  pol- 
icy by  an  aggressive  bureaucracy  and 
leads  to  superficial  and  inexpert  congres- 
sional consideration  of  national  policies 
by  bypassing  committees  having  expert 
knowledge  and  familiarity  with  problems 
In  a  particular  legislative  area. 

Until  the  administration  is  able  to  make 
a  showing  of  a  clear  and  present  need  for 
this  extraordinary  legislative  power,  the 
imderslgned  oppose  Its  continuation. 
The  exercise  of  the  power  In  the  past 
2  years  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  It 
is  subject  to  abuse  and  gives  ample 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  it  may  well  be 
abused  by  the  administration  In  the  fu- 
ture. The  Congress  permitted  the  re- 
organization power  to  lapse  during  the 
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Elsenhower  administration  and  at  pre- 
vious times.  It  would  always  be  in  a 
position  to  grant  this  power  upon  a  show- 
ing that  there  was  a  need  for  Its  exercise 
in  line  with  the  purpwse  for  which  reor- 
gtuiization  power  was  oiiglnally  grsuited 
by  the  Congrress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michisan  i  Mr. 
MsAoiRj  has  e.xpired. 


SUGAR  PRICES  AND  SUPPLY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  i  Mrs.  Sui-UvanI 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  widespread  Interest  among  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  the  study  now  under- 
way by  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  into  sugar  prices  and 
supply.  I  think  It  might  be  helpfiil  to 
present  at  this  time  some  of  the  back- 
ground facts  in  the  situation. 


We  have  scheduled  hearings  to  begin 
next  week — on  Wednesday,  June  5.  Our 
opening  witnes.ses  will  be  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Subsequent 
witnesses  will  represent  all  levels  of  the 
sugar  industry,  from  producers  through 
users. 

The  price  of  sugar  has  soared  since 
the  start  of  the  year,  both  on  the  world 
market  and  here  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  world  sliortage  in  relation  to 
demand,  largely  because  of  crop  disasters 
in  Cuba  resulting  from  the  application 
of  Communl.st  theory  to  the  realities  of 
sugar  production.  We  buy  no  Cuban 
sugar,  but  the  availability  of  Cuban 
sugar,  or  lack  of  it,  certainly  influences 
the  world  supply  and  thus  the  world 
price. 

But  here  in  the  United  States,  all  evi- 
dence points  to  the  fact  that  we  have  all 
of  the  sugar  we  need — and  the  commit- 
ment for  delivery  in  the  near  future  of 
sufficient  additional  supplies  to  give  us 
a  total  for  this  year  of  far  more  sugar 
than  we  have  ever  consumed. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 


not  want  to  pi*. 
Judge  or  guess  as  to  what  our  subcom 
mlttee  will  find  In  Its  study,  but  apns^" 
enUy  there  is.  If  not  speculative  hoarding 
and  manipulation,  at  least,  a  great  de^ 
of  advance  buying  of  sugar  by  lar^ 
users— and,  perhaps,  also  by  hou4- 
wlves— advance  buying,  let  us  g^y 
against  further  price  increases.  The  re- 
sult is  that  such  excessive  advance  pur! 
chasing  is  in  tuin  causing  excessive  price 
rises.  So  my  advice,  for  what  it  may  be 
worth,  IS  for  consumers  and  purchA.sers 
to  buy  only  what  they  need— for  if  ttie 
trend  of  tiie  last  few  days  continues  the 
sut^ar  price  is  coming  down. 

Futures  prices  have  gone  down  the 
daily  maximum  on  the  New  York  Coffee 
and  Sugar  Exchange  in  recent  days,  and 
spot  prices  also  went  down. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  quotations  for  Thurs- 
day.  FYiday,  and  yesterday  are  as  fol- 
low.s — and  I  call  attention  to  the  stoi7 
they  tell  of  what  is,  at  least  for  a  moment 
a  falling  sugar  market;  with  October 
1964  futures  going  at  only  at  $8,90: 
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I.OW 
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Ywt<Tday 
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13.46 
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11.72 
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13.20 
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12.47 
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12.32 
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11.23 

13.46 

13.28a 

13.20a 
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Today 


Contract  No.  7  (domesUc,  bulk,  duty  paid)  lots  119: 
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o 
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Price  quotutlonA 


May  24 


•Muy  23 


Weok 
l>revious  to 

date  shown 


Month 
previous  to 
date  shown 


^*\r^.  7,  t'lilk,  duty  paid,  United  States 

No.  h,  world 

No.  W,  world  (including  boet) 

Rpflne-l  sumir: 

Cnrif  I  Vow  ^  nrk  l)a.>ils) 

Cane  ;("lii(airt>-west) 

Beet  (C'hicugo-west) . 

Beet  foastcni) 

Beet  (Pariflr  coa<!t> 

C.l.f.,  United  Kingdom,  London,  raw  sugar. 


12.70 
12.10 


16.80 
1&50 


15.25 
12.62 


13.20 
1X60 


K..  30 

laso 


15.25 
1X62 


1X05 
11.10 


14  30 
14.00 
IXOO 
12.00 
1X50 
11.26 


8.80 
7.80 


11.10 
a.  70 
U.  50 
0.  HO 
9.70 
8.19 


Raw  sugar  quotations,  New  York  Coffee  <t  Sugar  Exchange— Summary  for  May  27,  1963 


Contract  No.  7  (domestic  bulk,  duty  paid)  lots  109: 
July. 


g«pt«niber.._. 

November ... 

March — 

May 

July. 
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March 
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Today 
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High 


Low 


Close 
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Month  ago 


1X28 


11.48 
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8.90 
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II. 4h 
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8.85 


U  2Ha 
12.20a 
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11.47a 
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1X58 

12.30b 

12.23 
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9.00b 
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8.81 
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8.  25n 
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United  Kingdom,  London,  raw  sugar  c'f.f. 


May  27 


May  24 


Week 
previous  to 
date  shown 


Month 
previous  to 
date  shown 


11.80 
11.60 


16.30 
16.60 
13.25 
13.35 
l.'i.  25 
1X37 


1X70 
1X10 


1X30 
11.60 


0.05 

8.00 


16.30 
16.50 
13.25 
13.35 
l.'i.  25 
1X62 


15.05 
14.75 
13.25 
13.00 
13.80 
11.44 


11.60 
9.70 

an 
s.ao 

S.70 

&I0 


SUPPLIES   ON   HAND   AND  CTTARANTEED 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  preparation  for  our 
hearings.  Chairman  Patman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and  I, 
as  subcommittee  chairman,  have  asked 
the  Departmont  of  Agriculture  to  obtain 
all  of  the  material  neces.sary  to  give  us  a 
complcU"  rt>port  on  the  current  status  of. 
and  future  outlook  for,  sugar  supplies 
and  prices.  Since  much  of  this  informa- 
tion, we  were  told,  would  have  to  come 
from  over.sea  sources,  and  would  take 
until  early  next  week  to  put  into  usable 
form,  we  reluctantly  agreed  to  wait  until 
the  Department  was  ready  to  proceed. 
Perhaps  we  should  have  insisted  the  De- 
partment go  on,  ready-or-not,  but  I 
think  the  results  will  justify  the  short 
delay. 

In    the    meantime.    Under    Secretary 

Charles  S.  Murphy  has  today  provided 
me  with  a  letter  and  report  giving  the 
latest  information  on  sugar  supplies.  I 
think  this  is  an  extremely  useful  docu- 
ment in  showing  that  we  now  have  more 
sugar  on  hand  than  a  year  ago  this 
tune— with  so-called  invisible  inven- 
tories—stocks held  by  wholesalers,  re- 
tailers, and  industrial  u.ser.s— up  250 
percent  over  a  year  ago,  at  1  million  tons 
compared  to  400.000  tons  la.st  year  at 
this  time. 


So,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  housewife  should 
be  fooled  into  buying  extra  quantities  of 
sugar  at  high  prices  on  the  false  assump- 
tion that  it  Is  scarce.  It  is  not  scarce 
at  all. 

QUOTAS    AND     PERFORMANCE 

One  of  the  tables  in  the  material,  table 
II,  shows  how  each  country  with  a  basic 
quota  has  been  performing  so  far  this 
year.  It  will  be  noted  that  a  number  of 
them  have  substantial  deficits  in  the 
sugar  sold  to  us  under  their  basic  quotas, 
but  have  sold  us  very  substantial  vol- 
umes of  sugar  under  the  so-called  global 
quota. 

Aigeiitina,  for  instance,  has  only  pro- 
vided 9.000  of  the  20,000  tons  in  its  basic 
quota,  but  has  shipped  us  or  committed 
to  ship  us  217,000  tons  under  the  global 
quota— .so  we  are  getting  10  times  more 
sugar  from  Argentina  this  year  than  Its 
basic  quota,  but  it  still  has  11.000  tons  to 
go  to  fill  its  basic  quota,  and  has  prom- 
ised that  this  will  be  fulfilled. 

The  promise  and  performance,  if  you 
could  call  it  that,  of  each  country  with 
a  ba.sic  quota  can  be  seen  from  table  II 
of  the  material  from  the  Under  Secre- 
tary. 

Table  III  gives  a  month-by-month 
breakdown  of  actual  deliveries  and  pro- 
spective imports  for  1963. 


LETTER    FROM     UNDER    SECRETARY    MtTRPHT 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  at  this  point  the 
full  text  of  the  letter  and  report  I  re- 
ceived today  from  the  Honorable  Charles 
S.  Murphy.  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  response  to  requests  made  by 
Chairman  Patman  and  me  at  confer- 
ences earlier  this  week  as  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
WasJiington.  DC.  May  28.  1963. 
Hon.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
Chairman,      Subcommittee      on      Cons^imer 
Affairs,  House  o]  Representatives 

Dear  Mrs.  Sullivan:  There  is  enclosed  a 
statement  on  1963  Pugar  supplies  for  the 
United  States,  prepared  in  accordance  with 
the  request  you  made  of  us  during  our  con- 
ference with  you  and  Congressman  Patman 
on  May  27. 

You  will  obsserve  that  supplies  already  as- 
sured to  this  country  amount  to  10.287,000 
tons  or  more  than  500,000  tons  in  excess  of 
the  record  domestic  distribution  of  9,754,000 
tons  In  1962. 

Our  sugar  supplies  are  made  available 
under  several  domestic   and   foreign  quotas. 

Quotas  for  our  domestic  areas  amount  to 
5.700.000  tons. 

The  foreign  quotas  approximate  4.700,000 
tons.  These  consist  of  (a)  basic  country 
quotas  established  under  the  Sugar  Act  for 
specific  foreign  countries,  (b)  the  quota  re- 
served for  Cuba  and  now  reallocated  on  a 
global  basis  to  countries  having  the  ability 
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to  supply  the  sugar,  and  (c)   deficits  result-  price    and    distribution    excesses    of    recent  sent    to    th-     t^^ar. 

ing  from  determinations  that  certain  coun-  weeks                                                                  receni  senc    to    the     foreign    supplying    countri,. 

tries  or  areas  will  be  unable  to  fill  all  or  part  Sincerely  vours  TTo   .  °°    ^"o^s.    quota    charges    and    tot?, 

of  the.r  quotas,  wh.ch  are  reallocated  to  the  CHARLrs  S.  Mt  rp„ v  m  taS??!''"     '  ^"^'"»^'^«  "^  origin  are  shoi^ 

Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  to  exporting  under  Secretary  x,.  »      ,,        ,. 

countries   of    the    Western    Hemisphere    that  Secretary.  ^Virtually  all   sugar   to  be  Imported  und, 

are  able  to  supply  the  sugar  "^''  global  quota  of    1  72S  000  tons  has  bl 

Of  the  basic  foreign  country  quotas  total-  ^"''*"  ^^^^^^  ^o*  United  States.   1963  l',^'"'''^^*^  ^"  ^^^  'l""^'''    '^»'«  assuring  Imponl'' 

ing  2  498.000  tons,  the  importation  of  1  118-  Sugar     supplies    assured     to    this    country  d>    Ncnember   15       It  U  anticipated  ih*, 

000     tons     was     a.ssured     by     actual     quota  ^>   foreign  suppliers  and  available  from  do-  ■^"?f  "i  ^"'s /^'Rar   *'ll    be   Imported  at  ar 

charges    by    May    23      The    Department    has  mestlc  areas  In  1963  total   10.287.000  tons  or  lif      5"""  ^    *"  shown  in  table  III 

now  received  replies  from   Inquiries  sent  out  '"ore  than  500.000  tons  in  excess  of  tJie  rec-  4^Vfw^n    f    '■*"'j<^^""'^»s    "f    deficits    touUne 

to   foreign    countries   giving   assurances    that  ^rd    domestic   distribution    of    9.754.000    tons  I     r^  }°'^'^-   ^^  '    Percent    will    be   iinport*^ 

they   win    send    substantially   all   of    the    re-  i«i  1962.  ,     w  k      ^^^"  '^^*' "'^^'^'o""' 52,000  tons 

maining  country  quota  sugar  in  accordance  Of  the  g'obal  quota  of  1.725,000  tons  less  flZ'^lTZ,       "'.*"  ^*'''"^"''  "'  ^he  Philippine 

with    the  schedule  of  arrivals  shown  in  the  than    2.000    tons    remained    unallocated    (or  L"    ,      ,  ^"^'^/harges  will  amount  to  78  8 

atuched  table  III.  charged)    to  quota  at   the  close  of   business  ^^^  '  k  "I              ^           declarations. 

Of   the  473.000  tons  to  be  reallocated  as  a  "^"y   23  i„     oaqq^""  ^°'"'''«"  country  quotas  toui- 

result  of  deficit  determinations,  all  but  101,-  Of  the  deficit  reallocations  totaling  473  000  .if,,  i    h  h      ^"'if'    ^'"^'^^   '«"«  or  45  p«r. 

000   tons   has    been    assured    through    actual  tons.    320.000    tons    have    been    charged'   to  ,,!.„  m        ;'?')       ,^^^  ^^  "^^  <^''^'se  of  bvui. 

quota  charges  and   the  assurances  given   by  quota  and   the  Republic   of   the   Philippines  i,,ff      t^     ,  .   . ""  ''"PO''t«tl"n  not  later  than 

the   Republic   of   the   Philippines.     We   have  ^as  given   ass.irances  that   it   would   till   the  in„    ,  oL'^.'^n    .'"'"/''""''"  ^^^  "'"aln- 

reasonable  expecuitlons  that  a  large  part  of  52.000   tons  It   had   been   reallocated      There  ™  „l;,t  V       i?" /   °f          l>ercent.    lnquin„ 

the    remaining    101  000    tons    will    be   offered  remains,    therefore,    101,000    tons    to    be    re-  u,        ,         »    '       ^'^^eign  supplying  countrie, 

after  harvests  get  underway.  allocated   to   Western   Hemisphere  countries,  uo,  l?8h[„mp,f,'l^^"'^>!'''''  ^'u^  "^  their  addi- 

The    global    quota    of     1.725.000    tons    was  Adjusted    marketing    quotas    for    the    do-  s  ant  a?iv  .!^      f   .b->  ^f   ""T    "  t°''""*  '"'^ 

substantially  all  filled  by  the  close  of  busi-  mestlc  area   total   5.703.000   tons.     These  are  and  thrrPcinfrtV«.i^          ',     '^..^'"''^  ^^°^ 

ne«   Thursday,   May   23.      Thus   we    have  as-  shown  in  table  I.  ^f/J„^    the  'L^ub^lVof 'ThV'°p"hlSn°^ 

surance  that  more  than  ample  supplies  will  Table  I -Adjusted  quotas  for  domestic  The  arrival  time  ..f  sugar  by  month!  ul? 

be    available    to    meet    all    requirements    for  prodxicing  areas  the  several  quotas  In  accordance  with  on 

consumption    and    industrial    usage    and    to  , short  tons,  raw  value)  "^^arges  made  to  date  and  Indicated  S 

permit  a  further  material  increiise  in  stocks.  Domestic  beet  suear                              9  rq«   ^on  ^'"^^    ""^    additional    supplies    are    shown  in 

Since  this  fact  became  known  Friday  morn-  tr^Vr,,o„H  ^o        ^     2.698.590  table   III                                                              "  '" 

■^  '""^ ' "  Mainland  cane  suear                             i   nna  ttit 

ing  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  it   was  a  Hawaii                                             1    iiooon  ^''*""*'  Inventories  of  sugar  ( stocks  held  bv 

major  factor  in  bringing  about  the  price  de-  Puerto  Rico          "  870  000  *■*■""*"•   ^^^^^  processors,   and    importers)  at 

cllnes    on    FYiday    and    yesterday    which    re-      Virgin    Islands ' 15*000  ^'^^  ^"'^  "^  ^P"^"  a'""H'>t^d  to  1.621.000  ton* 

suited  in   the  domestic  spot  price   falling  In  '" '  "'"  approximately  83.000  tons  less  than  at  the 

those  2  days  by  CI  40  per  100  pounds  Total                                                5  703  453  ^"**     "^     ^^^^^     ^^^'^      Invisible     Invenionw 

We   are    looking   forward    to   working   with  Foreign       suDolies      "now"'IIInr»rt       t'^toi  '^^^'^^^^'^  ^>' ^f^"'^-^""'".  retailers,  and  ir,. 

your  subcommittee  in  it^  efforts  to  bring  out  4  584^   tons  o?  rhlch  3  I61Z1  ton.  ^^1  h"'/ ^k  '  ^^'"''   "'"  believed,  on  the  basis  of 

the   facts  about  the   sugar  situation.     Such  beViaVhar^d    2  quoUs   and  TJ23  0^  ^nn«  ^ ''^/'''"^'o"  .^ata  since  last  fall,  to  approi,. 

information  should  go  far  In  correcting  the  havj  ^b;:;rssu^ed'"r:  rTsult'o?  i^ufru:  rs^irSir'^hanTe;  wlre'^  y^aT't"^** 

Tmu.k  USugar  ,,n^a.  for  foreign  rounlrie.  and  "'''«'«''';'^Y'''ua ''Vf /2^^^^^   ''"'""'"''  ^'""'  '"^'■'-  "'"'  ''""'^'^  '"  '''""""  '''^  '•'^'"^•« 


Poniitry 


Haslc  ooiiiilry 

>)UOtJS,  sliort 

tons,  taw 

value 


I'liilippines 

Dominican  Republic. 
I'rni. 


Moxieo 

Bmi;ll 

British  West  Indies... 

,\u-.tralia 

R»>pulillc  of  China 

Krcnch  West  Indi««... 

<"olomhia 

Nirara^ia . 

<'osta  Rica 

Kcuador 

India 

llaiU 

Guatemala 

South  Africa 

Argentina 

Panama. 

Kl  Salvador '".'". 

ParoKuay 

British  Ilondoras 

Fiji  liilands 

In'land 

Bclgiuni 

France 

Ri^union. 

fJouthem  Rhodesia 

M:tl)ritiU:i 

Turkey 

Vriiozuela 


Total.... 
Quota  balance. 


Total  chances  plus  balance.<i . 


.080,000 

^V.  243 
Jtti.  .•« 
.«<■..  24a 
l!«.793 

y«.  aio 

43.339 
3H.  114 
32,  .Vtl 
32,  HI 
27,04« 
27,048 
27,0«8 
21,923 
21,823 
21,823 
21.823 
20,000 
IA.290 
ll.Otil 
10, 7W 
10.758 
I0.7S8 

lo.noo 

182 


2,497,434 


<  hargMlii- 


H;is|c 


.'->23 

HA 
.■iO 
l»l 
0 
78 
II 

:w 

l.'S 

0 

14 

l« 

0 

20 

IS 

X 

0 

9 

12 

W 

0 

0 

0 

5 


T>ef»cU  re- 

iillor-.tt  lon^ 
t  hou.«»i)il 

short  toii.s, 
raw  vnluf 


106 

37 


116 


46 


niolial 
>|Uota 


1,118 
1.380 


3.408 


330 

IBS 


»473 


an 

in 

22 
281 

i7»' 

31 
« 
4« 
15 
I* 
3t 

ms 

IS 
!• 

Ill 

217 


24 


S 

24 
11 
11 
67 
7 
12 


1,72a 

a 


1.726 


Tot  111  i|iliit:t 
eharp-s 


628 

:i26 

2IC! 

32V 

281 

123 

I8(i 

74 

81 

46 

2V 

•K 

29 

122 

34 

4(1 

111 

226 

12 

19 

0 

I) 

24 

.1 

8 

24 

11 

11 

67 

7 

12 


Indicated 

additional 

ofTprinRS 


n) 


f) 


3.161 


0) 


(') 


(') 


278 

2M 

15 

196 

43 

33 

0 

33 
19 

27 
0 


■J2 

11 

6 

0 
0 
II 


1.433 


TotiJ !».. 
Import 


l.aK 

m\ 

41» 

ii»i 

"4 
M 
-y 
4» 


li' 
.14 

4^ 

i:a 

ii. 


II 
11 

(7 


4,JM 


'  No  report. 

'  Total  quota  deficits:  Ropublic  of  Philippines.  l.-,r.«l8;  Western  neniLsplxro  countries,  31.';,827. 


1963 
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-Charges  to  cal^dar  year  1963  sugar  quotas  and  indicateA  additional  arrivals  from  forcion  mu.f.,'  ,  y. 

arrival,  c.o.b.,  May  S3,  1968         "  '*  ^'""^  ^""^^^'^n  countries  by  month  of  expected 

iThouRand  short  tons,  raw  value) 


MoDtb  offxi»<'led 

arrlviil  • 


QuaDtltlf,^  charges  to- 


Basic 
qiiotn.>< 


January 

February 

March 

Aiwll 

M«y 

June 

July 

.^uiru<t 

Septimber 


160 
24.'5 

215 

135 

£1 


Dofldt 
fiillo- 
cations 


0 

() 

2 

4.^ 

124 

12 

34 

50 

87 


Global 
quota 


121 
169 
120 
1,52 
147 
91 
84 
105 
2S9 


Total 

quota 

char  pes 


179 
338 

367 
4."i2 
48« 
228 
1A9 
1.55 
326 


Indicated 

additional 

arrivals 


l.'i2 
177 

233 
2,59 


Total 
prospec- 

tivp 
Imports 


179 
338 
367 
452 
486 
380 
346 
3S8 
S85 


Month  of  expected 
arrival  1 


Quantities  charges  to— 


Bask 
quotas 


Deficit 
reallo- 
cations 


October.... 
Kovember. 
December.. 


Total  prospec- 
tive imports. 
Quota  balances  > 


,118 
3K0 


Total  fjuotitf 2,498 


1  Imports  may  l>e  earlier  than  Indicated 

.  lT08,H*tive  importations  within  sucl.  balances  are  included  in  Indicated  additional  arrivals. 


16 


Global 
quota 


Total 
quota 

charges 


Indicated 

additional 

arrivals 


167 
278 


320 
1.53 


473 


1,723 
2 


1,72.5 


183 
278 


3,161 

1,535 


319 

217 
66 


1,423 


4.696 


Total 
Prospic- 

tive 
Imports 


502 

405 

66 


i.:M 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
MAY  29 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speiker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  announce  to  the  House  that 
the  leadership  has  programed  for  to- 
morrow House  Re.solution  368,  that  was 
introduced  on  May  23d  by  our  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr' 
Roosevelt  J  and  which  I  understand  has 
been  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  This  resolution  will  be  included 
as  part  of  the  program  for  tomorrow  in 
addition  to  the  program  already  an- 
nounced. 


judged  to  be  harassing  or  interfering 
with  American-flag  vessels  on  the  high 
seas. 


AMERICAN-FLAG  FISHING  VESSELS 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
American-flag  fishing  vessels  have  beeri 
subjected  to  a  series  of  indignities  in 
recent  years,  in  the  course  of  their  efforts 
to  fish  on  high  seas  off  the  west  coast  of 
Latin  America.  The  most  recent 
hara.ssment  has  occurred  some  15  miles 
off  Ecuador.  Two  San  Diego-based  tuna 
boats— the  Ranger  and  the  White  Star— 
have  been  3  days  under  detention  by  an 
armed  vessel  of  the  Ecuadorean  Govern- 
ment. Twenty-one  other  U.S.  boats 
20  of  them  out  of  San  Diego,  are  also 
on  the  scene,  determined  to  protect  the 
Ranger  and  the  White  Star  from  moles- 
tation.   The  situation  is  dangerous. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment in  this  matter.  It  would  empower 
and  direct  Uie  President  of  the  United 
states  to  Impose  an  embargo  against 
nshenes  imports  from  any  nation  ad- 


MARITIME  COMMISSION  DECISION 
ATTACKED 
Mr.    MOSHER.     Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PELLY.    Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska  viciously 
attacked  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion,   the    Alaska    Steamship    Co.    with 
headquarters  in  Seattle,  and,  by  refer- 
ence, the  present  administration,  because 
of  a  decision  in  a  maritime  freight  rate 
proceeding.    The  attack  was  noteworthy, 
at  once  for  its  vigor  and  error,  and  like- 
wise for  a  venomous  indulgence  in  per- 
sonalities,  singling  out   the  careers   of 
each  Maritime  Commissioner.    The  fact 
is  that  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion after  prolonged  and  careful  inves- 
tigation has  found  certain  rate  increases, 
which  were  made  over  3  years  ago  just 
and  reasonable. 

The  3 '2-year  delay  in  reaching  a  deci- 
sion was  properly  criticized  by  the  Sen- 
ator, but  his  extravagant  description  of 
the  effect  of  this  increase  and  of  the 
effect  of  ocean  freight  rates  in  general 
on  the  economy  of  Alaska  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  facts.  The  cost  of  living  in 
the  Alaska  Railbelt  or  more  populous 
part  of  Alaska  has  actually  gone  down 
in  the  past  5  years  as  compared  to  other 
U.S.  areas,  according  to  University  of 
Alaska  surveys. 

It  is  significant  that  not  one  commer- 
cial shipper  or  individual  businessman 
saw  fit  to  protest  the  rate  increase  be- 
cause they  recognize  it  as  justified.  Their 
position  Is  well  stated  in  this  editorial 
comment  from  Jessen's  Weekly,  a  Fair- 
banks, Alaska  newspaper: 

We're  glad  to  hear  that  the  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Co.  freight  rate  hike  or  2  years  ago  haa 


been  okayed.  The  Alaska  Steamship  has 
been  a  target  for  poUtlclans  for  decades  as 
has  also  been  the  big  cannery  Interests.  And 
the  same  goes  for  the  big  truck  carriers 
bringing  freight  to  Alaska  from  the  outside 
Just  about  everything  else  has  advanced  in 
price,  except  raw  gold,  so  why  not  freight 
rates?  ^ 

The  Chief  objection  to  the  rate  in- 
crease came  from  the  State  of  Alaska 
administration,  actively  encouraged  by 
the  Senator.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Senator  is  venting  his  personal  spleen 
on  his  own  party  and  administration  be- 
cause they  dared  disagree  with  him. 


A  PROPOSAL  TO  JUNK  THE 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  lUinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  the  House  and.  I  assume, 
the  Senate,  were  mildly  surprised  at  the 
recent  statements  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  suggesting  we  eliminate 
the  constitutional  check  and  balance 
system  in  favor  of  an  all-powerful  Ex- 
ecutive. The  association  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in  this  thesis 
IS  less  surprising. 

Naturally  their  absurd  thesis  deserves 
public  commentary  and  I  feel  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  in  its  editorial  this  morn- 
ing, most  effectively  dealt  with  the  sub- 
ject. Assuming  there  will  be  widespread 
discussion  and  controversy  as  a  result  of 
this  proposal,  I  place  the  Tribune  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  as  a  practical  and 
logical  counterbalance  to  the  senatorial 
duel: 

A  Proposal  To  Junk  the  Republic 
Never  before  in  our  history  would  a  poll- 
tlcian  In  the  position  of  Senator  J.  William 
FuLBRiGHT,  of  Arkansas,  have  dared  suggest 
as  the  Senator  has.  that  we  scrap  our  con- 
stitutional system  of  checks  and  balances 
and  make  it  Impossible  for  Congress  to 
thwart  the  President's  plans.  He  would 
have  been  instantly,  almost  universally    and 
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May  28 

PORTSMOUTH   NAVAL  SHIPYARD  It    is   indeed   unfortunate   that  th 

Mr.    MOSHER.     Mr.    Speaker.    I   ask     '^^^'^  ^^^  so  many  adverse  renecti^]^! 


Justifiably    denounced    as    a    traitor    to    the 
principles    upon    which    this    Republic    was 

founded.  ^ 

Yet  such   Is  precisely  the  proposal   now     unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  ^^"^^  °^  'he  work  of  many  loyal  shipyard 

made   by  Mr.  ftjlbrioht,  chairman  of   the     from  Maine   I  Mr.  Tuppts  1   may  extend  workers  at  the  Portsmouth  Naval  ShinJ 

.<>^nat*   P^nreiorn    R*1<.ti,^,,.   r!r^n«n,Mtt«-     =r,H     his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  y*'"^- 

and  include  extraneous  matter.  I  sincerely  hope  and  believe  the  ofB 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  ^'^^  findings  will  undo  the  damage  done 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ^^   ^^^   of   ^^e  injudicious  commentj! 

' ^.-     ~  that  have  been  made! 


Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
another  Democrat.  Senator  Joseph  Clark. 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  a  pamphlet  Issued  by  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions under  the  suggestive  title  'The  Elite 
and  the  Electorate  " 

'The  foreign  policy  powers  of  Congress 
under  the  Constitution."  Mr.  Pulbright  com- 
plains, -enable  It  to  Implement,  modify,  or 
thwart  the  President's  proposals.  •  •  •  The 
defects  of  Congress  as  an  Institution  reflect 
the  defects  of  classical  democratic  thought." 

Defects?  Mayt>e  there  are  defects  In  Con- 
gress,  but   where   have   the   most   dangerous 


from  Ohio? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
evei-y  tragedy  involving  the  loss  of  many 
lives,  there  are  inevitably  attempts  made 
to  prematurely  place  the  blame  on  some- 
one or  something.  Sensationalism  based 
on  the  wildest  type  of  conjecture  and 


THE    HOWARDS    IN   AFRICA 
Mr.    MOSHER.     Mr.    Speaker    I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Horton  1  may  ex 

„ tend   his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

mistakes  been  made?    Who  fumbled  the  Bay     imagination  often  highlight  this  kind  of    Record  and  include  extraneous  matt* 
^f  »..„.  ...o....   K„   ...n Hi......      «.,.»,  ,..„.  .V,.  „..„  <„  .u.  ,„„         The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  thS 


of  Pigs  Invasion  by  pulling  off  air  cover'' 
Who  tells  us  that  we  must  allow  the  Gov- 
ernment to  manage  our  news?  Certainly 
not  Congress;  these  mistakes  can  t>e  blamed 
solely  on  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, whose  powers  Mr,  Ftn.BRir.HT  would 
increase. 

Indeed  Mr  FVlbricht  himself  Is  for  man- 
aged news.  "Public  opinion,"  he  says,  'must 
be  educated  and  led.  •  •  •  This  Is  preemi- 
nently a  task  for  Presidential  leadership' 

The  Constitution,  in  Mr.  Fxtlbricht's  opin- 
ion. Is  hopelessly  outdated.  "Government  by 
the  people  Is  possible,  but  highly  Improb- 
able." Which  means,  we  suppose,  that  the 
Revolutionary  and  Civil  Wars  were  fought 
In  vain,  and  that  the  Gettysburg  Address  c.in 
be  relegated  to  the  file  of  historical  trivia 
The  electorate  are  Incapable,  tiirough  their 
representatives  in  Congress,  of  running  the 
country;  their  duties  must  be  handed  over 
to  the  elite,  who,  we  suppose,  inhabit  the  west 
wing  of  the  White  House  and  the  executive 
departments. 

Congressmen  are  too  susceptible  to  pre.s- 
sure  groufM.  according  to  Mr  Fulbright 
-Too  often,  decisions  of  principle  are  post- 
poned or  neglected,  and  opportunities  lost 
•  •  •  The  source  of  this  malady  is  the  dif- 
fusion of  authority  between  the  e.xecutive 
and  legislative  branches   " 

Does  Mr  Fulbricht  suggest  that  employ- 
ees of  the  executive  departments  are  Im- 
mune to  pressure?  Does  he  prefer  the  risk 
of  bad  decisions  made  by  Executive  fiat  to 
the  chance  that  good  programs  may  occa- 
sionally be  delayed  by  Congress?  Does  he 
forget  that  Congress  is  there  as  much  to 
prevent  bad  programs  as  to  enact  go<xl  ones'" 

In  the  past,  we  repeat.  Mr,  Pt.'Lbright 
would  not  have  dared  make  such  sugges- 
tions. But  now  were  on  a  New  Frontier, 
where  the  President  can  casually  dismiss  the 
Constitution  as  something  "written  under 
entirely  different  conditions,"  and  where 
Ambassador  Stevenson  can  deplore  old-fa.sh- 
ioned  patriotism  as  an  obstacle  to  the  he«?e- 
mony  of   the  United   Nations, 

And  a  leading  memt>er  of  the  Kennedy 
team  aslcs  us  to  junk  our  heritage  and  sub- 
stitute the  volatile  sort  of  autocracy  which 
General  de  Gaulle  has  imposed  in  France 
We're  asked  to  submit  to  the  sort  of  one- 
man  rule  which  exl.sts  under  Mayor  Daley 
In  Chicago,  where  crooked  elections  are  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  this  is  the  s.»me 
Mr  FuLBRiGHT  who  accused  President  Elsen- 
hower of  miizzllng  the  generals.  Inhibiting 
free  speech,  and  usurping  the  powers  of 
Congress.  What  belter  evidence  is  there 
that  his  latest  proposal  is  designed  not 
simply  to  subordinate  Congress  to  the  Presi- 
dent, but  to  sulx>rdlnate  all  opposition,  and 
Indeed  the  whole  electorate,  to  the  will  of  a 
clique  which  presumptuously  regards  Itself 
as    the     "elite  "? 


disaster.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  loss 
of  the  nuclear  submarine  Thresher  on 
April  10  of  this  year  with  129  men  aboard. 

The  builder  of  the  Thresher,  the  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyaixl.  of  Kittery.  Maine, 
has  been  blamed  directly  and  by  innu- 
endo for  a  multitude  of  alleged  deficien- 
cies in  construction  and  equipment,  de- 
.spite  the  fact  that  not  an  ounce  of 
evidence  to  support  the  charges  has  been 
established. 

Critics  of  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Ship- 
yard preferred  to  overlook  the  excellent 
reputation  of  the  yard  and  its  highly 
skilled  and  conscientious  personnel. 
These  impatient  critics,  in  their  desire 
for  a  scapegoat,  chose  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  this  famed  Maine  .shipyard  has  built 
130  submarines,  the  latest  of  which  is  the 
nuclear  attack  submarine  Jack,  and  these 
subs  have  received  the  highest  praise 
from  the  US.  Navy. 

The  official  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  the 
Thresher  during  a  deep  test  dive  in  the 
Atlantic  is  about  to  end.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  at  the  end  of  this  week 
the  Navy  will  have  finished  taking  evi- 
dence and  will  commence  consideration 
of  the  facts  presented.  In  all  likelihood 
it  will  still  be  some  time  before  the  find- 
ings will  be  made  public, 

I  would  not  attempt  to  speculate  what 
the  conclu.sions  may  be.  I  would  be  very 
surprised,  however,  if  the  inquiry  pix)- 
duces  any  charge  of  malfeasance  or  mis- 
feasance on  the  part  of  the  dedicated 
work  force  at  the  Portsmouth  Naval 
Shipyard,  where  each  man  is  keenly 
aware  of  hi.s  le.sjxmsibihty  for  top  work- 
mansJup, 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  four  men 
most  intimati^ly  acquainted  with  super- 
vision of  construction  of  the  Thresher 
were  on  board  the  submarine  when  she 
went  down. 

The  design  and  construction  of  subsur- 
face ves.sels  is  a  .science  that  is  improv- 
ing each  time  a  new  vessel  is  launched. 
The  bi-ave  men  who  make  up  the  crews 
of  the.se  submarines  volunteer  for  this 
hazardous  duty  that  is  so  vital  to  the 
security  of  this  Nation 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  deter- 
mine what  the  known  facts  surrounding 
the  Thresher's  loss  tend  to  prove.  It 
would  be  veiT  valuable  if  the  naval 
bathy.scaph  the  Trieste  is  able  to  locate 
the  submarine  in  the  8,000  feet  of  water 
and  at  least  photograph  the  hull. 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
tinguished journalist  from  my  congres- 
sional district  and  his  wife.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Horace  O.  Howard,  recently  toured 
11  African  countries  as  members  of  a 
5-week  National  Editorial  Association 
study  mission. 

Upon  their  return  to  Newark,  N,Y,. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  de.scribing  their  visits  to  Senegal 
Nigeria.  Liberia.  Angola.  Congo.  South 
Africa.  Tanganyika.  Zanzibar.  Kenya. 
Ethiopia,  and  Egypt.  These  articles 
were  published  in  Mr.  Howard's  out- 
standing newspaper,  the  Newark  Cou- 
rier-Gazette. 

The  publication  of  this  series  of  stories 
on  the  Howards  reaction  to  present-day 
conditions  in  the  African  nations  they 
visited  has  contributed  slRnificantly  to 
public  understanding.  As  both  old  and 
new  countries  in  Africa  assume  an  in- 
creasingly Important  role  in  world 
affairs,  it  is  vital  that  we  in  the  United 
States  have  an  increasing  awareness  of 
the  political,  economic,  and  .social  con- 
ditions which  combine  to  characterize 
these  nations. 

While  It  is  not  possible,  because  of 
space  limitations,  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues all  of  the  articles  written  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Howard.  I  would  like  to  offer 
Mr,  Howards  smnmary  story,  which 
appeared  in  the  Newark  Courier- 
Gazette  on  May  16. 

Publisher     Hopeful    of    .Success    roR    Niu 
African  States 

The  National  Editorial  Association  Study 
Mission  visited  11  countries  In  Its  5-wwk 
tour  of  Africa  Tlie  58  US.  editors  and 
their  wives  who  made  the  trip,  met  a  lot 
of  leaders,  saw  much,  read  a  lot,  and  gained 
much  Information  from  U.S.  perw)nnfl 
working  In  those  countries. 

This  hardly  makes  one  an  authority  on 
Africa,  but  perhaps  It  will  Justify  these  few 
personal   observations. 

The  first  question  people  ask  is,  are  th» 
natives  ready  for  self  government? 

NOT  REABY    rOR  RULK 

Obvioimly  they  are  not.  The  Government 
leaders  In  most  countries  are  keen,  well  edu- 
cated, and  articulate  One  of  the  dangers 
Is  that  nearly  all  the  few  educated  mak* 
their  way  at  once  Into  the  Government 
service  Some  of  these  countries  may  end 
up    an    oligarchy    of    brains,    which   may   or 
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Hjsy  not  be  l)enevolent,  and  who  may  be  re- 
lucunt  to  ever  relinquish  their  advantages. 

Beyond  these  few  are  the  vast  masses  of 
the  Illiterate, 

In  most  of  the  countries  we  toiu-ed.  vir- 
tually no  natives  (meaning  blacks)  ouUlde 
Government  service,  have  reached  positions 
of  much  responsibility  or  administrative 
rank.  We  found  this  true  even  in  the  ho- 
tels, on  the  Firestone  rubber  plantation,  and 
m  the  mines  of  several  countries  where  Ne- 
groes for  many  years  have  comprised  the 
working  force, 

FEW    RESPONSIBILrriES 

The  Negro,  in  my  opinion.  Is  "a  most 
happy  fella,"  The  equatorial  climate  Is  fa- 
vorable for  his  comfort  and  subsistence 
living  without  much  effort.  His  simple  ex- 
istence has  few  of  the  annoying  require- 
ments and  stresses  of  modern  living.  The 
p-eat  bulk  of  them  have  neither  the  In- 
herited urge,  tradition,  or  education  that 
gpark  ambition  and  hard  work.  There  are 
significant  exceptions,  we  know,  and  as  a 
race  their  capabilities  are  as  great  as  those 
of  any  people. 

It  does  no  go<xl  to  Ellenderlze  on  their 
readiness  for  Independence  or  self-rule. 
Most  of  them  already  have  It  Few  peoples 
on  earth  were  ready  for  freedom  when  they 
got  It,  and  some  of  them  do  not  know  what 
to  do  with  It  now. 

CHANCE    TO   SUCCEED 
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Now  a  word  about  Angola  and  South  Af- 
rica, which  are  special  cases.  I  look  for  the 
natives  to  press  for  more  recognition  In  both 
these  countries.  I  don't  mean  the  "look  at 
all  I  am  doing  for  you"  kind  of  recognition, 
which  both  countries  are  pushing  belatedly 
at  an  accelerated  pace. 

It  means  Just  as  much  to  a  black  man 
to  say  "I  am  free"  as  it  does  to  a  white  man. 
We  fall  to  realize  how  white  men  have  re- 
acted,  and  would  react,  in  the  Negroes'  posi- 
tion. Ultimately,  only  equality  In  every  re- 
spect with  the  white  man  will  satisfy  the 
black  man,  be  It  In  America  or  Africa. 

The  Afrikaners  In  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  must  be  blind  to  reality.  Nowhere 
on  earth  has  a  minority  prevailed  indefinitely 
over  the  majority.  Even  the  Irish  took  over 
Boston.  The  Dutch  themselves  (who  are 
trying  to  enforce  separateness  In  South 
Africa)  took  control  of  South  Africa  away 
from  the  English  by  a  slight  edge  In  popu- 
lation. What  can  they  hope  for  In  this  day 
and  age  with  their  blacks  outnumbering  the 
whites  15  to  1? 


The  masses  are  never  quite  ready  for 
liberty,  and  are  better  off  to  remain  as  they 
are.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  more  favored 
few  Many  argued  the  American  Negro  was 
better  off  as  a  slave  than  free.  Just  what 
advantages  the  blacks  of  Africa  might  have 
had  by  continuing  under  colonial  rule  in- 
definitely are  certainly  not  apparent  from 
their  progress  In  several  hundred  years  In 
Angola  and  South  Africa. 

The  main  question  Is,  Will  the  new  nations 
b*  able  to  make  a  go  of  It?  I  believe  they 
will  To  what  degree,  only  the  future  can 
teU,  Judging  from  Uberla  and  Ethiopia,  I 
would  say  the  new  nations,  which  have  had 
the  benefit  of  some  colonial  training  will 
do  better. 

This  does  not  mean  there  will  not  be 
terrific  growing  pains  This  does  not  mean 
there  will  not  be  outbreaks,  sectional  strife, 
and  clashes  between  African  trtlxss  and  na- 
tions. Such  troubles  were  common  to  all 
countries  and  all  continents  In  Africa 
especially  It  will  be  difficult  for  the  tribal  peo- 
ple to  learn  a  higher  allegiance  to  the  state, 
and  to  honor  Imaginary  boundaries  over 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  roam  at  win, 

AFKICANS    FRIENDLY 

But  I  do  not  look  for  such  excesses  as  the 
Prench  Revolution  or  our  own  War  Between 
the  States,  unless  conditions  get  completely 
out  of  hand  some  day  In  Angola  or  South 
Africa, 

There  will  also  be  exploitation  and  graft 
Li:>ng  established  nations  still  have  them. 

I  was  considerably  Unpressed  by  the  leaders 
of  the  new  African  countries.  Their  dedi- 
cation and  ability  augurs  well  for  their 
countries.  There  are  a  few  hotheads,  a  few 
opportunists;  but  fewer  than  you  would 
expect   under   the    circumstances. 

The  native  peoples,  almost  everywhere 
were  genuinely  friendly.  I  believe  It  charac- 
teriatlc  The  history  of  the  continent  does 
not  indicate  the  tribes  were  particularly  war- 
"ke  There  were  small  tribal  fracases,  and 
the  Inevlteble  clashes  of  mass  emigration. 
But  to  my  knowledge  there  were  no  waxlike 
nations  or  allnement  of  nations  that  resorted 
w  pillage  and  slaughter  as  a  way  of  life. 

A    MAN    IS    A    MAN 

Such  difficulties  as  occur  should  be  largely 
wal  and  the  United  Nations  ha«  shown 
»ome  Indication  It  is  able  to  control  these. 


APARTHEID    IMMORAL 

The  system  of  apartheid  is  degrading  t>oth 
to  the  Negro  and  the  white.  It  is  the  an- 
tithesis of  Western  man's  whole  concept  of 
equality  and  the  sacredness  of  the  individual. 
English  South  Africans  reject  it,  and  many  of 
the  Dutch  Afrikaners  are  finding  it  Increas- 
ingly more  difficult  to  live  with  conscien- 
tiously. 

Angola,  of  course,  approaches  the  problem 
differently.  They  advocate,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  practice  "togetherness." 
But  whether  directed  from  Portugal  or  by 
Portuguese  Angolans,  such  togetherness 
means  little  unless  the  natives  who  greatly 
outnumber  them  ultimately  agree  to  the 
terms.  This  Is  the  angle  the  Portuguese 
should  be  working  on.  not  criticism  of  the 
UJJ.  and  the  United  States,  and  trying  to 
convince  the  world  how  goody-goody  they 
are. 

What  about  US,  aid  to  African  countries? 

It  makes  you  proud  (or  sick)  to  be  an 
American,  to  see  the  millions  of  dollars  we 
are  spending  annually  In  every  country 
Most  of  us  are  proud  of  It,  I  am  sure,  but 
have  the  uneasy  feeling  Uncle  Sam  is  being 
a  bit  too  profilgate.  The  type  and  extent  of 
aid  programs  should  be  kept  under  con- 
stant scrutiny  and  study. 

NEW    IMAGE    NEEDED 

The  nations  of  Africa  desperately  need 
help.  We  should  give  them  help— not  sub- 
sidize them.  Everything  we  do  should  be 
directed  toward  getting  them  to  become 
viable  on  their  own.  And  whUe  we  are  pour- 
ing out  millions  to  a  country  there  Is  no  rea- 
son we  should  be  timid  about  Insisting  that 
It  keep  Its  own  financial  house  In  order 
Why  should  we  extend  millions  on  essentials 
for  a  country  while  it  spends  millions  of  Its 
own  money  on  extravagances  and  nonessen- 
tials? 

I  wish  there  was  some  way  we  might  get 
rid  of  the  "image"  our  aid  has  been  allowed 
to  acquire.  So  many  in  Africa  seem  to  have 
the  impression  that  we  are  helping  them  only 
to  benefit  ourselves;  that  we  are  forced  to 
give  aid  In  order  to  keep  out  Communist  aid 
and  Influence. 

We  can  go  broke  giving  blackmaU  aid. 
Blackmail  never  accomplishes  anything.  It 
merely  begets  more  blackmail,  saps  our  own 
strength,  and  breeds  the  contempt  of  the  re- 
cipient. 

PEACE   CORPS    "tops" 

The  Peace  Corps  type  of  image  is  the  one 
to  project.  Here  Is  a  genuine  manifestation 
of  the  desire  of  people  to  help  people.  This 
kind  of  help  makes  friends.  Airports  and 
roads,  vital  as  they  are,  will  never  be  seen 
or  used  by  most  of  the  present  generations. 


We  met  and  talked  with  a  number  of  the 
Peace  Corps  youngsters.  A  finer  and  more 
capable  bunch  of  kids  you'll  not  find  any- 
where on  earth. 

I  hope  nobody  gets  to  fooling  around  with 
the  Peace  Corps.  It  should  be  kept  as  it  Is 
and  not  develop  into  some  "CCC  "  or  "paid 
for  aid"  organization.  Of  all  our  African 
projects  thU  is  the  one  that  gets  the  widest 
and  greatest  praise  everywhere.  It  U  also 
filling  one  of  the  greatest  needs— that  of 
educating  the  youngsters.  These  are  the 
parents  of  tomorrow  who  will  see  to  It  that 
their  children  get  educational  opportunities 
and   better  ones 

MUST    HELP    THEMSELVES 

African  countries  can  use  virtually  every 
type  of  help.  Basic  of  course.  l>esldes  edu- 
cation, are  technical  assistance  of  all  kind, 
roads,  bridges,  power  installations,  water 
and  sewage  systems.  Most  African  countries 
have  only  one  or  two  basic  crops  and  export- 
able product*.  Other  crops  and  industries 
must  be  found.  Skills  and  trades  must  be 
encouraged  and  taught  to  provide  greater 
opportunities  for  the  masses  in  the  native 
quarters  of  the  cities  and  those  living  at 
BUbsUtence  agricultural  levels  throughout 
the  country.  Medical  services  and  instruc- 
tion are  imperative. 

A  great  deal  of  financial  priming  and  ef- 
fort will  be  required.  America  should  right- 
fully provide  conspicuous  help.  Aside  from 
practical  and  altruistic  reasons,  many  na- 
tions of  the  world,  in  a  sense,  owe  a  debt 
to  Africa  because  of  their  exploitation  of 
African  people  in  one  way  or  another  down 
through    the    years. 

But  the  greatest  service  we  can  give  the 
African  countries  is  to  get  them  on  a  "do  It 
yourself  basis  Just  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
This  is  the  only  real  path  to  the  progress 
and  "independence"  they  seek. 

The  many  aid  agencies  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  acquire  such  power  and  infiuence 
that  they  can  expand  and  spend  t>eyond 
reason,  and  perpetuate  themselves  beyond 
need.  Gradual  withdrawal  of  assistance 
should  begin  at  the  earliest  possible  Junc- 
ture. Except  for  a  basic  cadre,  most  of  the 
foreign  aid  agencies  should  work  in  Africa 
to  put  themselves  out  of  business  as  soon 
as  possible. 


WOOL  IMPORT  CRISIS 
Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
pointed  out  yesterday  wool  imports  con- 
tinue to  rise.  Jobs  are  being  lost.  It 
would  almost  appear  that  the  Kennedy 
administration  is  deliberately  creating 
new  distressed  areas. 

Yesterday  I  spoke  about  the  problem 
of  temporary  shutdowns  and  partial 
closing  of  wool  manufacturing  plants. 
Today  I  would  like  to  present  facts  and 
figures  supporting  my  reference  yester- 
day to  the  25  actual  and  announced 
liquidations  of  woolen  and  worsted  mills 
since  January  1,  1962,  to  the  present. 

A  good  presentation  of  the  statistics 
creating  the  wool  import  crisis  was  made 
by     William     P.     Sullivan,     president. 
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Northern  Textile  Association  before  the 
Pastors  committee  on  May  22,  1963. 
Mr.  Sullivan's  statement  traces  the  back- 
ground of  the  problem  and  his  facts  and 
figures  are  a  Ejraphic  portrayal  of  why 
mills  are  closing  and  unemployment  is 
increasing.  Because  of  the  importance 
of  this  problem  to  countless  people  and 
communities  Mr.  Sullivan's  statement 
follows : 

Statement  of  William  F.  Sullivan,   Presi- 
D£NT  North EB.v   Textile  Association.   Bk- 
roRE    THE   Textile   Subcommittee   of    the 
Committee     of     Interstate     and    Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  U  S.  Senate 
Mr    Rlndge  and   I  are  here  to  review  the 
worsening  situation   which   has  taken  place 
in  the  wool  textile  sector  since  he.\rlngs  were 
last  held  before  your  commirtee  in  January 
1962.     At  that  time,  we  warned.  "The  mod- 
erate   overan    decline     (of    wool    textile    Im- 
ports*   In   1961   Is  only  temporary  and  offers 
no  excuse  for  not  Implementing  the  Presl- 
dents  program  In  full  "  and  that  "a   resur- 
gence of  Imports  to  alltlme  high  levels  may 
be  expected  " 

This  forecast  has  been  fulflUed  far  be- 
yond our  fears. 

Since  the  end  of  1961,  U.S.  Impwrts  of  wool 
manufacturers  have  risen  at  a  sharper  rate 
of  Increase  for  a  more  sustained  period  at 
higher  leveU  than  at  any  other  time  In 
history  of  the  Industry. 

This  uninterrupted  climb  has  resulted  In 
new  alltlme  highs  being  reached  with  each 
successive  12-month  period. 

Starting  at  84.200.000  square  yards  equiv- 
alent for  the  12  months  ending  January  31, 
1962.  Imports  rose  above  the  prerlous  alltlme 
high  by  June  and  have  continued  sharply 
upward   to  the  present  time. 

VS.  general   iynports  oj  icooX   manu/actures 
for  selected  periods 
[Millions  of  square  yard.«!) 
12-month  period  ending: 
1962: 

January g4  2 

February 86.  4 

March 91.  i 

April... gs.  3 

May 105.  1 

June 112.  7 

July.. 119.8 

Augu«t 128  3 

September 137   i 

October 144   1 

November 147.  9 

December 150  5 

1st  quarter,  1963: 

January _. 150.8 

February 155   7 

March 160.  7 


The  latest  period  for  which  data  Is  avail - 
able,  12  month*  ending  March  1963,  is  90 
percent  greater  than  the  calendar  1961  total. 

If  this  rate  of  import*  continue*.  Imports 
win  total  over  200  million  square  yards  equiv- 
alent by  the  end  of  this  year,  or  135  percent 
above  1961. 

In  the  first  quarter  1963.  Imports  totaled 
35  million  square  yards  equivalent.  41  per- 
cent'>r«i»ter  than  the  first  quarter  1962 
total. 
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The  sharp  rise  In  the  first  quarter  1963  Is 
all  the  more  unusual  because  of  the  east 
coast  dock  strike  which  did  not  end  until 
January  23  and  Its  effects  were  felt  through- 
out February  and  part  of  March. 

Imports  in  March  1963  set  an  alltlme 
monthly  high  rec«ird.  It  is  signlflcant  that 
Uiia  level  was  reached  at  thla  Ume  rather 
than  In  the  summer  and  early  fall  months 
which  are  normally  by  far  the  heaviest  Im- 
port months  of  the  year. 

All  segments  of  the  wool  textile  industry 
have  been  aflect«d; 
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Italy  has  more  than  doubled  her  ship- 
ments of  wool  textiles  to  this  country  from 
1961  to  the  latest  12-month  period  '  Japa- 
nese Imports  have  Increased  by  91  percent. 
Hong  Kong  shipments,  although  still  rela- 
tively sniiUl.  have  Increased  more  than  four 
times.  United  Kingdom  imports  have  In- 
creased 20  percent. 
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The  impact  on  the  domestic  wool  textile 
Industry  of  this  uninterrupted  and  massive 
flow  of  Imports  is  being  reflected  in  closed 
nulls,  lost  Jobs,  curtailed  production,  declin- 
ing equipment,  and  sUgnant  prices. 


Prom  January  1962  to  April  1963.  25  wool 
textile  mills  In  10  States  have  liquidated, 
resulting  In  the  loss  of  over  5.000  Job*.  Other 
nulls    are    either    shutdown    temporarily    or 

'  Including  import*  via  Virgin  Mand*, 


are  operating  on  short  time  with  many  ^aa, 
tional  workers  left  Joble*B.  ^* 

(  For  list  of  mills,  see  exhibit  1  ) 
US.  pr(xluctlon  of  wool  fabrics  in  th. 
first  3  montii*  of  this  year  totals  74  7oo ro^ 
linear  yards,  down  7  percent  from  the  a»^ 
period  last  year.  The  ratio  of  invent^n^ 
to  unfilled  orders,  a  mensure  which  reflect 
future  b\islnesa  activity,  has  climbed  steadn 
since  the  middle  of  1962.  "=«««uy 

Equipment  In  place  continues  to  declln. 
Looms  In  US  woolen  and  worsted  muk 
dropped  8  percent  frum  the  end  of  ij*? 
to  the  end  of  1962.  the  latest  period  for  which 
data  is  available.  Spindles  In  place  are  ttu 
mated  to  have  declined  by  a  similar  percent! 
age. 

The  wholesale  price  Index  for  woolens  and 
worsted  Is  currently  at  the  level  of  its  los? 
59  base.  '' 

As  Unporta  conUnue  upward,  the  dlsrup- 
tlon  now  being  experienced  In  the  doniMu^ 
Industry  will  accelerate,  re.sulting  In  a  greater 
number  of  closed  mills  and  lost  Jobs.  The 
effect  of  back-to-back  recordbreaklng  yesn 
of  wool  textile  Imports  has  saturated  and 
will  continue  to  saturate  and  depress  Uk 
markets  for  these  goods  for  a  long  period  ol 
time. 

These  conditions  prevail  at  a  time  of  high 
level  of  general  business  activity.  ThU  in. 
dustry  suffers  along  with  all  others  when  i 
downturn  in  the  business  cycle  comes.  Paced 
with  the  current  market  situation  caused  bt 
Lmport*.  W(X)1  textile  mills  will  liquidate  at 
an  unprecedented  rate  when  a  downturn  in 
general  business  comes. 

Tlie  question  naturally  come*  to  mind  u 
to  how  and  why  this  situation  has  baen 
permitted  to  develop  at  a  time  when  that 
is  a  national  policy  announced  by  the  Pn*k. 
dent  In  effect  which  was  intended  to  prrwit 
Just  such  an  occu-'rence.  Part  of  this  poUcy 
(contained  In  the  May  2,  1961.  textile  fto- 
gram)  Is  being  Implemented  for  cotton  tw- 
tiles  and  othtr  parts  of  the  program  an 
also   moving  ahead. 

The  wool  sector  of  the  textile  industry 
has  for  many  years  been  the  most  crltk»J 
because  of  the  relatively  higher  level  of  Im- 
ports and  dlsriiptlon,  greater  unemployment 
and  mill  closings,  and  a  .severe  loss  of  ex- 
port*. Nevertheless,  this  sector  Is  tpja 
feeling  the  severe  effects  of  an  even  mot 
rapidly  rising  level  of  Unports  from  an  in- 
crciifilng  number  of  sources. 

The    last    12    to    16    months    ha\e   been  a 
dismal    period    of    liiactlon    and    frustraUna 
for    both    those    in    the    industry    and   those 
In    the  Congress   who   have  been   anxloui  to 
.^ioe    the    Presidents    program    cirrled    out 
Immediately   following   the  hearings  of  thii 
committee    on    January    15    and    16    of  IsA 
year.  34  Senators  wrote  to  the  President  on 
January  23.  pointing  out  that  no  action  had 
been   Initiated  for   wool  or  other  noncotton 
manufacturers  and   urging  that  such  omis- 
sions   be    corrected    promptly.     Special    as- 
sistant   to    the    President,    Mr     Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien,   in   a    letter    to   these    Senators,  ac- 
knowledged that  the  program  annotinced  on 
May   2,    1961,    Included    wool    and    manmade 
fibers  and   stated   that  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  long-term  cotton  textile  arr.ingement 
■•the    problems    of    the    wool    and    manmade 
fibers   industry   will   certainly    be   attacked" 
The  President,   on   February   26.   following 
the  conchislon  of   the  long-term  cotton  ar- 
rangement, wrote  to  Congressman  Carl  \'l!»- 
soN  saying:   "J  have  also  requested  the  de- 
partments   Involved    to    Implement   my   pro- 
gram for  the  wool,  manmade  fiber   and  silk 
divisions  of  the  Industry      Almost  all  of  the 
points   In  the   program,   announced   on  May 
2,    1961.    apply   equally   to   each   of   these" 

Wool  textile  Imports  continued  to  rise 
month  by  month  above  1961  level*,  and  con- 
versations were  held  but  no  action  was  tiiken. 
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On  MA7  10-  ^*^^-  speaking  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Asaoclatlon  of  Wool 
mnufacttirers.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. Hickman  Price,  who  wa*  in  charge 
of  theM  matter*,  announced  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  Textile  Committee  had  ap- 
pointed a  three-man  ad  hoc  committee  to 
consider  and  report  upon,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
ilble.  thoee  part*  of  the  Presidents  seven- 
point  program  relating  to  textile  product* 
manufactured  from  fll>ers  other  than  cotton. 
On  June  8,  1962,  however,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  ad  hoc  committee.  Assistant 
SecreUry  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 
Johnson,  was  reported  in  the  press  as  saying 
tnat  he  knew  of  no  commitments  of  the 
administration  to  take  any  action  on  wool 
or  synthetic  fabrics  and  that  he  and  other 
members  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  were  try- 
ing to  work  out  a  method  of  analyzing  the 
fltuatlon  (Dally  News  Record,  June  8,  1962). 
On  June  27,  1962.  the  I>re8ldent.  aware  of 
the  rising  level  of  imports  of  wool  textiles, 
aald  In  another  letter  to  Congressman  Vin- 
son: 

•With  regard  to  textile  products  manufac- 
tured from  fibers  other  than  cotton.  Imports 
are  being  carefully  scrutinized  monthly.  If 
a  rising  trend  of  imports  alx)ve  present  levels 
affecta  adversely  domestic  Industry,  such 
measures  will  be  taken  as  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  deterioration  In  the  Imports' 
domestic  consumption  relationship." 

No  action  ha*  been  forthcoming  On  July 
S,  1962.  at  the  national  Governors"  confer- 
ence In  Hershey.  Pa,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  "that  the  Governors  urge  further 
development  and  complete  Implementation 
of  international  arrangements  on  trade  in 
cotton,  wool,  synthetic,  and  silk  fiber  textile 
product*  with  due  regard  for  the  impact  on 
American   industry  and   agriculture  " 

As  July  wore  on.  It  became  obvious  that 
the  situation  regarding  imports  of  wool  tex- 
tUes  wa*  deteriorating  rapidly.  On  August 
7.  the  Deputy  Special  Counsel  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Feldman.  writing  to  Edwin  Wllkin- 
■OD.  preaident  of  the  National  AsscKlatlon  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,    had    the   following   to 

"A*  you  know,  the  President,  under  his 
•even-point  program  for  textiles,  announced 
May  2.  1961.  has  expressed  his  concern  about 
the  importation  of  all  textiles.  Including 
lho*e  made  of  wool  and  manmade  fibers, 
and  Indicated  his  determination  to  take 
(tep*  to  deal  effectively  with  these  import*. 
Thla  concern  of  the  President  and  his  deter- 
mination to  see  that  these  Imports  do  not 
exceed  reasonable  levels,  continue  un- 
changed, and  are  the  subject  of  planning 
and  consideration  now  underway  In  this 
Government. 

"Limitation  of  textile  Imports  to  prevent 
market  disruption  Is  an  essential  element 
of  administration  policy.  We  intend  to  Im- 
plement this  policy  with  regard  to  all  tex- 
tiles, and  particularly  to  prevent  market 
disruption  such  as  would  result  from  an 
Increase  over  current  levels  of  Imjxjrts   " 

On  August  10,  representatives  of  all 
branches  of  the  textile  Industry  met  with 
X  Senators  and  with  the  representatives 
of  an  additional  30  Senators  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence F  O'Brien  The  lack  of  action  on 
wool  and  manmade  fiber  textiles  was 
stressed  The  Import  situation  was  l>ecom- 
ing  worse      Immediate   action   was   urged. 

On  August  31.  1962,  the  New  York  Times 
«id  that  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
»nd  the  group  of  Senators.  Including  the 
other  member.s  of  the  committee,  had  "a 
heart-to-heart"  talk  with  the  President  and 
came  away  ■comforted   ' 

The  fall  months  wore  on,  and  still  no 
affirmative  action  was  uken  In  spite  of  ris- 
ing levels  of  Imports  which  exceeded  even 
the  pesalmlstlc  estimate*  made  by  the  In- 
dustry and  labor  in  August  and  September. 
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A  meeting  of  the  Wool  Study  Oroup  wa* 
held  In  London  In  December  1963  at  which 
it  wa*  dl*cloeed  for  the  first  time  to  Amer- 
ican labor  and  Induatry  representative*  that 
the  State  Department  had  no  Intention  of 
pressing  then  or  In  the  future  for  an  inter- 
national wool  textile  agreement  similar  to 
the  Geneva  cotton  textile  arrangement*,  but 
preferred  to  give  con*ideratlon  to  the  matter 
of  "selective  tariff  adjustment*"  in  the 
"Kennedy  round  "  of  negotiation*  under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  This  would  be  done 
only  after  Tariff  Commission  hearings  on 
an  item-by-ltem  basis. 

Such  an  approach  Is  obviously  usele**, 
contrary  to  the  textile  program  and  commit- 
ments of  the  President,  and  was  rejected  by 
Industry  and  labor  and  memljer*  of  Congress 
who  had  studied  and  pursued  this  matter. 
Further  conferences  indicated  that  this  ap- 
proach has  been  dropped,  but  as  import* 
continue  to  rise,  no  further  action  has  been 
taken. 

Even  In  the  absence  of  a  textile  program, 
it  Is  fair  to  say  that  no  nation  in  the  world 
would  continue  to  permit  the  liquidation  of 
one  of  its  vital  industries. 

The  procedures  before  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  initiated  by  the  Industry  In 
May  of  1961.  provide  the  appropriate  ave- 
nue for  Implementation  of  the  program. 
The  outcome  of  the  OEP  case  1*  within  the 
control  of  the  administration,  and  a  favor- 
able finding  would  place  the  United  States 
In  a  position  of  strength  to  negotiate  proper 
agreement*  or  act  in  it*  own  self-interest. 

Last  week  In  Geneva,  the  largest  textile 
conference  ever  held  took  place  at  the  Inter- 
national labor  office.  Government*,  In- 
dustry, and  labor  had  equal  representation. 
Following  2  weeks  of  careful  discussion,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  which,  after  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  developing  and  in- 
dustrial countries  alike  and  of  expanding 
trade,  the  Textiles  Committee  Insisted  that 
countries  trading  In  textile  products  should 
Insure  fair  labor  standards  for  textile  work- 
ers. Further  noting  the  long-term  cotton 
arrangement,  the  Textiles  Committee  re- 
solved "to  draw  the  attention  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  to  GATT  and  of  other  Inter- 
national organizations  concerned  to  the 
social  consequences  of  measures  affecting  In- 
ternational trade  in  textile  product*,  and  to 
invite  them  to  examine  the  possibility  of 
studying  and  applying  agreement*  designed 
to  avoid  the  disruption  of  textile  markets, 
which  would  adversely  affect  the  employ- 
ment and  the  standard  of  living  of  textile 
workers." 

There  Is  an  awarenes*  on  the  part  of  many 
nations  of  the  serious  consequences  of  un- 
restrained Imports  of  textiles.  The  export 
of  unemploj-ment  and  misery  from  one  coun- 
try to  another  will  not  solve  world  problems. 

Unfortunately,  the  VS.  Government  rep- 
sentatives  did  not  vote  In  favor  of  this  reso- 
lution, although  its  presenUtion  offered  an 
opportunity  to  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  President's  textile  program. 
US  industry  and  labor  delegates,  a*  well  as 
a  majority  of  others,  voted  in  favor  of  the 
resolution. 

Exhibit    1 
Woolen     and     worsted     mill     liquidations — 

Actual    and    announced — Jan.  1,  1962,   to 

present 

Connecticut: 


irorsfed     mUI     liquidations- 
announced — Jan.   1,    19€2,    to 


Woolen    and 
Actual  and 
present — Continued 

.,  ^  Employees 

Massachusetts : 

A.  D.  Elll*  Mills,  Inc.,  Monson,  Mass  250 
Ames   TextUe   Corp.,   Sutton's   Mills 

Division,  Andover,  Mas* 200 

J.   P.  Steven*  &  Co.,  Inc..  Marland 

Mill,  Andover,  Mass 45Q 

Essex  Woolen  Mills.  Essex,  Mass  60 


Michigan: 
Mich    . 

New  Jersey: 
ton,    N.J. 


Total 950 

Yale    Woolen    Mills.    Tale, 


Samuel  Hird  k.  Co..  Clif- 


350 


140 


New  York: 

Faith  Mills,  Averiil  Park,  NY I6O 

French -American -British       Woolens 


Corp.,  Newburgh,  NY. 


300 


Total 


460 


Pennsylvania: 

Ferdinand  W.  Mostertz  ft  Son,  Inc 

Philadelphia.    Pa '       275 

Franklin  Worsted  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


Pa 

Jonathan  Ring  &  Co.,  Philadelphia 
Pa 

Shamokln  Woolen  Mills,  Shamokln' 
Pa 

Yorkshire  Worsted  Mills  Inc'.Lenni' 
Pa _ 


75 


100 


100 


220 


Total 


Co..    Woonsocket, 


Sidney 
Valley 


Rhode  Island: 
Bon  in    Spinning 

RI 

Burlington  Indtistrles.   Inc 

Blumenthal     Co.,     plant 

Falls,  R.I 

Crown     Worsted     Co , 

R.I 

Paragon    Worsted    Co'. 

R.I 

Stillwater        Worsted 

R.I 

Yorkshire  Worsted  Mills,  Inc.,  Woon 
socket,   R.I 


Providence. 
Providence, 


Harrlsville, 


770 


350 


225 


175 


350 


250 


130 


Total 1   485 

South  Carolina:  Mackie  Spinning  Co..         75 


Virginia:  Charlottesville  Woolen  Mills 

Charlottesville,  Va _'       200 


Wisconsin : 

Cliippewa   Palls   Woolen   Co..   Chip- 
pewa Palls,  Wis 150 

Jck    River    Woolen    Mills,    Janes- 

vllle.    Wis 200 


Rock 


Total. 


350 


Employees 
Cyril     Johnson     Woolen     Co.,     Inc., 

Stafford   Springs.   Conn '_       250 

Princeton     Knitting    Mills.    Water- 
town,  Conn 500 

Grcjsvenordale    Woolen    Mills.    Inc" 

North  Groevenordale.  Conn 30 


Total 


780 


Grand      total      (10      SUtes— 26 

mills) 5  560 

Source:  Trade  Press  news  releases. 

U.S.      BALANCE     OF     THADX     IN     TEXTILE 

MA  N  u  r  Acmucs 
The  US.  balance  of  trade  in  textile  manu- 
factures has  deteriorated  to  the  extent  that 
Imports  of  textile  manufactures  In  1962  are 
estimated  to  exceed  exports  of  such  goods  by 
♦542  million.  This  unfavorable  balance  of 
trade  in  textiles  is  all  the  more  striking  since 
in  1947  the  balance  of  trade  in  these  goods 
was  a  surplus  of  $1.1  billion.  Hence,  the  net 
loss  in  the  UJS.  balance  of  trade  has  been 
•1.6  billion  as  shown  on  following  page. 
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U.S.  general  imporii  of  vnol  ni/innfaelurfs  h'j  seleet<"l  brood  grou-p:*, 
calendar  1961  and  caUndar  19^J 


May  2s 

f..*?.  general  imports  of  wool  fnnnufartvreit  hu  Krh<u,l  hroad  »«» 

January-March  t96i  and  tms  ^^''' 


tary-. 
I  M  lUlon.i  of  squkr'  jard^j 


- 

Calendar 
1961 

Calendar 
196U 

Parwnt 
lWJI-«2 

Topn        ,          ,                     ,    , 

C4 

IL9 

19.5 

+M 

Yi*ni3 . 

+  112 

Fabrics,  total 

as.3 

617 

+76 

Notovrt-$lJ6/lb „ 

Ov^r  $1.2.'5.  not  over  12 _ 

Over  t2.  not  OTW  $4.  .  

6.6 

1.3 

M.« 

9.6 

2.6 

--- 

9.4 

1.5 

2\.  1 

118 

'  14.3 

.7 

+42 
+  15 
+27 

Over  $4,  not  over  16 

+•^4 

Over  IMh 

"Bral'le'l"  and  "showprpriwP'  cloth.. ._^. ..,„.. 
rile,  tap.,  upli.,  and  bill ..„..„.. 

+» 

HIkf.i..  rohes,  and  str.  rugs . 

Knil  (fixxls 

WovfD  Apparel .^^. .......    .       ..         .... 

MiBC,  Including  felt „ 

.« 

8.7 

.5 

W.U 

20.0 

1.7 

+35 

+63 

+  130 

-23 

Oraud  total 

M.8 

1M.7 

+78 

Top« 

Yam* — 


Fabrics,  total. 


Not  over  tl.SSlb 

Over  $1.26.  not  over  <B...- „. 

Over  |2,  not  over  $4— . 

Over  $4,  not  over  $6.. 

Ov<»r9«nh  

"  Hraldpd  "  and  "sbowpr  proof 'etotk . 

PUe,  tap.,  uph..  Mid  bill 


Blkts.,  robes,  and  str.  raff 

Knit  goods 

Woven  appan"! 

MJac.,  lucludUjK  felt 


Orand  total. 


1  December  1962  Virgin  Islan'ls  imports  estimated. 

Sourtie:  \J.^.  Uerw'Tnwt  of  Coniniorce,  Extract  of  Bureau  of  the  rcn.«us  Report 
T.Q.  Z»l. 


^  months 

3  months 

January- 

Jaouarv- 
March 

March 

1962 

l".*«i3 
6.1 

4.1 

4.S 

4.8 
18.3 

12.1 

.6 

.4 

.a 

.2 

4.3 

6,1 

•J  « 

4.8 

1.3 

l.t 

2.8 

6.8 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

2.0 

13 

1.4 

1.2 

.4 

.2 

25.0 

36.2 

196S 
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9653 


+»i 


•H2 
"+0 


Pouroe:  l".:?.  I>opartinrnt  of  r,.cninert.>«>,  Ktlr^wl  of  lUunu  of  Ihc  Ci-nsus  iL-nnrt 
T.ti.2201.  »*"  •r|«)ri 


VS.  balance  of  trade  in  textile  manufacture'*} 
1947S2  • 
[Tn  millions  of  dollars) 


Y««r 

Imports 

Exports 

Balarc*^ 
of  trade 

l'i47 

252 
374 
442 
439 
39(i 
3B2 
4«7 
575 
SftS 

m*\ 

744 

«7 

,s4;i 

997 

t1.3Srt 
4S7 

704 

Mi 

fa9 

BIT 
4-.I7 
501 
.■5-.1 
4^ 
t<A 
4S3 
47« 
456 

+  l,l'H 

1980 

I'Jol 

+  -<» 

+  -' -■ 

m-ij 

■j-  1 4.'. 

19fi3 

+  141 

H*.M 

19M 

1*^7 

I'XiH  

+  13,-. 

HO 
-:« 

-43 

-lir.' 

1969  ...         

-.-79 

i»in      , 

IIMI 

-.374 

-3m 

I'Jfti  » _ 

-5ti 

General  Assembly  and  numerous  other 
persons  In  my  State.  The  measure  I  am 
presenting  to  the  House  today  is  In- 
tended to  recognize  the  great  contribu- 
tions made  by  Rhode  Island  servicemen 
through  the  establishment  of  a  national 
cemetery  in  our  State. 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  thi.s  legisla- 
tion will  be  favorably  considered  by  the 
Congress. 


Since  some  question  exi.^  u  to 
w  hether  on  not  pre.sent  Federal  law  per- 
nutuiui  combining  of  the  Mount  Hope 
and  Newport-Jamestown  Bridget  for 
finance  purpcses  is  leiially  sufficient  in 
llKht  of  the  new  Rhode  Island  amend- 
ment, I  am  IntroduclnR  thLs  meacure  to 
cUmlnate  any  possible  difficulty  in  the 
future.  T  ask  that  it  be  favorable  acte<l 
u\x)n  by  Uie  Congress. 


'  Includes  aeaiiiiianiif:\ctures  and  ntaaufaoture*  of 
oulton,  wool,  maiiinaile  flli«^rs  flux,  hemp,  ramie,  luif, 
hsird  Bbers,  and  mis<"ellitn»^>«<  ft^l^^^  »nd  imports  from 
tJie  Vintin  LtUwids  of  "sbowerproofed"  wool  doth.  Kx- 
clQ<les  noils,  wosro,  rags,  .sho<lily.  rauneo,  shvnr.  ni:in- 
mode  fiber  staple,  tow,  top,  moni>ni:irnent<,  fllaim'iit 
yim,  tire  ciml.  and  tire  fabric. 

<  DuLa  for  yuan  IMn  iad  1M9  ant  avaiU>>1e. 

1  KsUmated  by  Northern  Tcxlilf  .\s.-«KialH'n. 

Soared'  r.3.  £>epHrtmeut  of  Tommeref,  Pnrruu  ft 
Foreign  CtimnitTa'. 


EST.\BLISHMENT  OF  NATIONAL 
CEMETERY  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
RHODE  ISL.\ND 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ijentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germ.mnI 
may  e.xtend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  ?entleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GEIRMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  would  direct 
the  SecretaiT  of  the  Army  to  establish 
a  national  cemetery  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island. 

It  i.s  unfortunate  that  Rhode  Island, 
one  of  the  Thirteen  Original  Colonies, 
and  a  State  which  has  been  called  upon 
to  sacrifice  innumei-able  young  men  In 
the  wars  of  our  coxmtry,  does  not  have  a 
national  cemetery  within  its  borders. 

Thi.s  has  long  been  a  cau.se  of  concern 
to   the   member.s   of   the  Rhode   I.sland 


RHODE  ISLAND  TLTINPIKE  A^'D 
BRIDGE  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  RlKxle  Island  iMr.  St  Germain) 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  RtrnRn. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  pentleman 
from  Arkaixsas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr  Speaker,  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Rhode  Island  Gen- 
eral A.s.seiiibly,  let^i.slation  was  enacted 
which  amended  the  Rhode  Island  Turn- 
pike Authority  Act  of  1956 

The  new  measure  made  three  main 
changes  in  the  Turnpike  Authority  Act. 

First.  The  Jamestown  Bridce  was 
sutkstantially  eliminated  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  authority  and  it  becomes 
toll  free  when  its  present  outstanding 
bonds  are  retired. 

Second.  It  authorizes  extension  of 
tolls  on  the  Mount  Hope  Bridge  at  the 
retirement  of  the  present  outstanding 
bonds  to  pay  the  cast  of  bonds  for  the 
construction  of  the  Newport-Jamestown 
Bridge  and  also  to  pwiy  for  repair,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  the  Mount 
Hope  Bridge  and  for  enKtneerlnsi  and 
other  preliminary  expen.ses  of  the  New- 
port-Jamestown Bridge  prior  to  the 
livsuint,'  of  its  construction  bonds. 

Third.  The  authority  is  allowed  to 
lease  the  Ne*  port-Jamestown  Bridge 
and  the  Mount  Hope  Bridge  to  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  on  a  yearly  basis  only 
at  a  rental  sufficient  to  satisfy  bond  re- 
quirements for  the  construction  of  the 
Newport -Jamestown  Bridge. 


AMENDMENT  TO  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  retiurks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  lienUeman 
fr..m  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSETVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  an  amendment  to 
our  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  hi 
.support  of  a  similar  amendment  by  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
SriMouR  Halpern. 

Together  we  feel  that  this  Government 
once  and  for  all  should  clearly  express 
to  the  world  that  w  hile  we  may  be  willing 
to  financially  assist  any  deserving  state, 
we  are  certainly  not  willing  to  see  our 
funds  u.sed  In  a  way  inimical  to  tlie  best 
Interests  of  the  people  of  Uiis  countrj- 
We  are  specifically  not  willing  to  see  our 
aid  used  by  countries  in  such  a  way  that 
they  can  turn  their  own  resources  to  the 
purcha.se  of  military  equipment  from 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  We  arc  just  85 
unwilling  to  watch — m  direct  contradic- 
tion to  expressed  U.S.  policy — the  pro- 
liferation of  mis.sile  weapons  systems 
which  can  l>e  nolhinp  el.se  but  a  menace 
to  woild  peace  and  a  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  those  many  other  nations  we  also 
aid. 

How  can  we,  in  good  conscience,  watch 
U.S.  dollars  being  utilized  subtly  to  sub- 
vert the  very  framework  of  other  U.5 
policies?  We  know  that  certain  nation.^ 
are  buying  aggre.s.sive  military  materiel 
with  some  of  the  money  they  save  on 
economic     development   -economic    de- 


velopment which  we  are  supporting  with 
US,  dollais.  This  sort  of  thing  has  got 
to  be  stopped.  It  must  be  stopped  if  we 
ye  to  believe  we  are  In  full  control  of 
our  own  foreign  policy,  and  not  hood- 
winked by  some  shrewd  manipulators 
who  feed  on  both  sides  of  the  interna- 
tional street. 

Since  foreign  assistance  must  be  predi- 
cated on  a  balanced  economic  program 
where  our  dollars  and  efforts  will  go 
furthest  to  provide  the  necessary  lift  to 
these  developing  economies,  there  can 
be  no  room — and  no  reason — for  funds 
diveiled  for  military  purposes.  Either 
these  nations  want  to  help  themselves  to 
the  limits  of  their  ability  or  they  want  to 
xnilk  us  for  what  they  can  get. 

This  Nation  has  time  and  again  stood 
for  the  principle  that  disarmament  is 
neces-sai-y,  and  possible,  and  can  be  ac- 
complished with  certain  well-known 
safefuards.  But  by  the  same  token,  we 
cannot  sponsor  or  seemingly  sponsor 
through  our  foreign  assistance  some- 
thing that  smacks  of  everything  our  dis- 
armament efforts  oppose.  We  are  not 
talking  about  defense  weaponi-y;  we  are 
not  talking  about  rifles  or  pistols;  we  are 
talking  about  aggressive,  meancing  bal- 
listic missiles.  The  use  of  these  weap- 
wis,  as  complicated  as  they  are  costly; 
as  dangerous  as  they  are  lethal,  are  not 
In  consonance  with  the  policy  of  Uiis 
Government.  They  cast  their  long  shad- 
ows across  international  borders  and 
•tagger  the  imagination  as  to  what  they 
might  do  to  upset  the  present  balance  in 
the  area.  When  in  position  on  launch- 
ing pads,  when  armed  with  warheads, 
and  when  ready  to  be  fired,  we  will  be 
sorry  for  what  we  have  helped  to  do. 

This  amendment,  in  sum,  states  the 
strong  opposition  of  this  Congress  to  any 
wrongful  use  of  financial  a.ssistance;  we 
are  not  infringing  on  the  President's 
right  to  conduct  our  foi-eign  policy;  we 
are  simply  insisting  that  the  funds  we 
provide  be  consistently  and  fully  used  in 
the  total  best  interests  of  the  people  of 
this  country. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimoas  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
.sence  was  granted  to  Mr.  Fount.mn  <at 
the  rtque.st  of  Mr.  Whitener),  for  May 
28,  1963,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addre.ss  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Meadeb.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mis.  SinxiVAN  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert*,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  e.xtend  her  remarks  and  include 
extraneoas  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  pennission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Concressional 
Record,  or  to  revi.se  and  extend  remarks, 
wa«  granted  to: 

Mr.  HuDDLESTON  in  four  Instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MosHTR)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 

Mr.  Frelinghttysen. 

Mr.  Morse. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harris)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Shxlley. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM. 
Mr.  MULTKH. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  261.  An  act  to  authorize  tlie  conveyance 
of  certain  land*  in  Harris  County,  Tex.,  to 
the  State  of  Texas  or  the  county  of  Harris; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

S.672.  An  act  to  amend  section  201(a) 
(3)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Service*  Act  (40  VB.C.  481(a)(3)), 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

S.  814.  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  CJtovernment 
Operations. 

S.  876.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  to  convey  certain 
land  In  Prince  Georges  County.  Md.,  to  the 
American  National  Red  Cross;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

S.  1576.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  in 
combating  mental  retardation  tlirough 
grants  for  construction  of  research  centers 
and  grants  for  facilities  for  the  mentally 
retiirded  and  assistance  In  Improving  mental 
health  through  grants  for  construcUon  and 
Initial  staffing  of  community  mental  health 
centers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Porelgn  Commerce. 

S.  Con.  Res.  43.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  part  1  and  part  2  of  the  1963  hearings  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on 
the  "Development,  Growth,  and  State  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Industry";  to  the  Committee 
on  Hou.se  Administration. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R.  5389.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  legisla- 
tion relating  to  the  purchase  of  silver,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


BILL    PRESENTED    TO    THE    PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  Pi-esident.  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HH.  5389.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  legis- 
lation relating  to  the  purchase  of  sliver,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HARRIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  44  minutes  pjna.) .  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  May  29,  1963.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  (COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

862.  A  commimlcation  from  the  President 
of  the  United  State*,  transmitting  aa 
amendment  to  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1964  In  the  amount  of  $881,874  for  the  legis- 
lative branch  (H.  Doc.  No.  118);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

863.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  the  IZMtaUatlon  at  the 
automatic  data  processing  system  at  Hlnes, 
111.,  Department  of  Veterans  Benefits,  Vet- 
erans' Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
(jovernment  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  368.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Speaker  to  appoint  delegates  and  alternates 
to  attend  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion Conference  In  Geneva;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  351 ) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  373.  Resolution 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  8496,  a  bill  to  fur- 
ther amend  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  so  that  such  act  will  apply  to 
reorganization  plans  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  at  any  time  before  June  1,  1965; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  352).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  GARY:  Committee  of  Conference. 
H.R.  5366.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  and  Poet  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  Independent  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  353).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills    and    resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ARENDS: 

H.R.6632.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States   Code,    with   respect   to  the  appoint- 
ment   of   members    of    the    Joint    Chiefs    of 
Staff;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Vh-glnla: 

H.R.  6633.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  transit  development  program  for 
the  National  Capital  region;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  BURKE: 

H.R.  6634.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  In  order  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  appropriations 
and  to  modify  the  personnel  seciu-lty  proce- 
dures for  contractor  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  6635.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  162 
and  274  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  relating  to  the  deductibility  of  certain 
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buiiiMM  •ntertalnment,  etc..  ezpeiiMs;  to 
Um  Onmmnt—  on  Ways  and  ICeaas. 
By  Mr.  DAOUE: 
Hit.  66M.  A  bUI  to  unend  tlie  Packers  and 
StockyartlB  Act,  1931,  to  {H^Tlde  that  market- 
ing agencies  acting  In  good  faith  shall  not 
be  liable  for  selling  livestock  mortgaged  un- 
der the  Bonkhsad -Jones  Parm  Tenant  Act 
untU  the  Secretary  has  exhausted  his  civil 
remedies  against  the  mortgagor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrlcultxire. 

By  Mr.  POOARTY : 
HJl.  0637.  A    bUl    authorizing    the    Rhode 
Island   Turnpike   and   Bridge    Authority    to 
impose  tolls  for  the  use  of  the  bridge  across 
Mount    Hope    Bay    between    the    towns    of 
Bristol   and   Portsmouth,    in   Rhode  Island; 
to  the  Oammlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  OUX.: 
KH.  6638.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Area  Re- 
development Act  to  clarify  the  areas  which 
may  be  designated  as  redevelopment  areas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
ByMr.  HZALET: 
HM.  06S9.  A  bUl  to  extend  for  4  years  the 
Commisalon  on  ClvU  Rlghu  as  an  agency  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovernment.  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McMIIXAN : 
HR.  6640.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  Act  of  the  EMstrlct  of  Col\im- 
bla   (48  Stat.  1145)    approved  Jime  18.  1934. 
as  amended:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MSADER ; 
HJl.6641.  A  bill  to  transfer  certain  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
respect  to  the  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  Library 
to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Oovernment  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
HJl.  6643.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Oov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  shall  furnish 
no  aid  or  assistance  to  any  foreign  nation 
or  citizen  thereof  In  carrying  out  any  activity 
under  which  American  citizens  will  be  dis- 
criminated against;  to  the  Committee  on 
Porelgn  Affairs. 

HJl.  6643.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  Porelgn  Assistance  Act  of  1961;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Porelgn  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HJl.  6644.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  flx  the  premium  for  the  Insur- 
ance of  cooperative  housing  mortgages  at 
the  minimum  permissible  level  (one-fourth 
of  1  percent  per  annum);  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr    ROSTENKOWSKI 
H  R.  6645.  A  bill   to  provide  for   the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  commem- 
oration of  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    customs    service,    and    of 
customs   employees    killed    In   enforcing   the 
customs    laws:    to    the    Committee    on    Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By    Mr    ROTBAL: 
HR.  6646.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  presen- 
tation   by   the   United   States   to   the  people 
of   Mexico   of  a  monument  commemorating 
the   Independence  of   Mexico,  and  for  other 
purpoees;     to    the    Committee    on     Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  ST  OERMAIN : 
HJl.  6647    A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island:   to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs 

HR.  8648  A  bill  authorizing  the  Rhode 
Island  Turnpike  and  Bridge  Authority  to  Im- 
pose tolls  for  the  use  of  the  bridge  across 
Mount  Hope  Bay  between  the  towns  of 
Bristol  and  Portsmouth,  in  Rhode  Island; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  SICKLES: 
HJl.  6649.  A  bin  to  extend  for  one  addi- 
tional year  certain  of  the  temporary  provi- 
sions   of    Public     Laws    815    and     874.    81st 


Congraai.  relating  to  the  construction  and 
maintenance  and  operation  ot  public  schools 
In  federally  impacted  area*,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SILER: 
HR.  6660    A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  woman 
who  Is  otherwise  qualified  may  receive  wid- 
ows  insurance  beneflu  without  regard  to  her 
age  If  her  Income  Is  leas  than  $1,300  a  year; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas : 
H  R  6661    A   bill    to   provide   for   a    study 
and  report  to   the  Congress  concerning  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Space  Museum: 
to    the    Committee    on    Science    and    Astro- 
nautics. 

By    Mr.    TEAOUE    of    Texas    (by    re- 
quest) : 
HR.  6663.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans"  Affairs  to  sell  at  prices 
which  he  determines  to  be  reasonable  direct 
loans  made  to  veterans   under  chapter  37. 
title  38.  United  States  Code;    to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Veterans   Affairs. 
By  Mr.  THOMAS: 
HR.  6663.  A  bill  to  amend  section  210  of 
Utle  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  author- 
ise the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  construct 
certain  access  roads  to  space  facilities;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr   THOMPSON  of  Texas: 
HJl.  6664.  A  bill  to  amend  section  210  of 
title   23   of    the   United  States   Code   to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  con- 
struct access  roads  to  space  facilities;  to  the 
Committee    on    Public    Works. 
By  Mr    VAN   DEERLIN: 
HR  6666.  A  bill  to  create  four  Judicial  dis- 
tricts for  the  State  of  California,  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  four  additional  dis- 
trict Judges  for  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purpoees:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6656.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  to  place  an  em- 
bargo on  certain  flsh  and  flsh  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL : 
H.R.  6657.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Pederal 
Housing  Administration  as  an  Independent 
agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BARINO : 
H.R  6668    A    bill    to    amend    sections    162 
and   274    of    the   Internal   Revenue  Code  oC 
1954  relating  to  the  deductibility  of  cerUln 
busine.ss    entertainment,    etc  .    expenses;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    BUCKLEY: 
H  R.  6659    A    bill    to   amend    the    National 
Cultural  Center  Act  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  years  the  period  during  which  con- 
struction funds  must  be  received  and  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  general  trustees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  HALPERN: 
H  R.  6660    A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Oov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  shall  furnish 
no  aid   or  assistance   to  any   foreign   nation 
or  citizen  thereof  in  carrying  out  any  activ- 
ity  under   which   American   citizens  will   be 
dl.scrlminated  against;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr    LLOYD: 
HR  6661     A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain  production,  to  establish  a  cropland  re- 
tirement  program,   and   for   other   purpoees; 
to   the   Committee   on   Agriculture. 
By  Mr    VAN  DEERLIN: 
HR  6662    A  bill   to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  edu- 
cational   assistance    to    children    of    certain 
seriously  disabled  veterans;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr    MEADER 
H  J  Res  465.  Joint     resolution     providing 
that  Reorganization  Plan  No    1  of  li»63  shall 
talce  effect  10  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
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actment    of    thU    Joint    resolution-    to   ts 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operau'ons. 
By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvanu- 

H  J.  Res.  456.  Joint  rewjlutlon  to  author-. 
and  require  the  UB.  NaUonal  CommiJio^ 
UNESCO  to  submit  an  annual  Teowt 
cemlng  Its  activities,  programs.  and^L^" 
ings;  to  the  Committee  on  Porelgn  Affa^" 
By  Mr.  McCLORY:  ""•«». 

H.  Res.  372.  ResoluUon     disapproving    tK 
Reorganization  Plan  No.    1   of    1963     ^  th* 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operatlona 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr  TUPPER  presented  a  memorial  of  th. 
State  of  Maine  Legislature  recommendlal 
full  development  of  electric  power  potentliJ 
of  Passamaquoddy  Bay  and  Upper  8t  J(^ 
River:  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit^ 
on  Porelgn  Affairs.  — -"itee 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  POOARTY: 

H  R  6663.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louif  c 

Wheeler:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclsrr 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI:  ' 

HR  6664.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of   iin 

Maria  Arvas  Antonopouloe;   to  the  Commit 

tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
HR.  6665.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Krystyna 
Rytel;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Jiidlclarr 
HR  6666.  A   bill    for   the   relief  of  UuL 
Pacini;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarr 
ByMr.  WRIOHT: 
H.R.  6667.  A  bill  to  confer  authority  upon 
the   Secretary   of   the   Army    to   pay  certain 
claims  of  Ottlnger  Brothers;  to  the  Commll- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

143  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petlUon  of 
Mrs.  P.  Burt  Hultlng.  national  correspond- 
ing secretary.  National  Society  Daughters  of 
the  American-Colonists.  San  Pranclico. 
Calif  ,  relative  to  the  ringing  of  Fourth  of 
July  freedom  bells,  etc  .  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

TiK.sDAY,  M.\Y  28,  VM)3 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  am,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Bro»-n 
Harris,  D.D .  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Most  merciful  God,  Father  of  all  who 
dwell  upon  the  earth.  Thou  know  est  our 
necessity  before  we  ask.  and  our  Igno- 
rance, limitations,  and  fallible  judgment 
in  asking.  Have  compassion,  we  beseech 
Thee,  upon  our  infirmity;  strengthen  us 
in  all  noble  impulses;  and  dally  increaae 
in  us  the  spirit  of  wLsdom  and  under- 
standing, the  spirit  of  counsel  and  true 
godliness.  Dowered  with  privileges  and 
with  the  stewardship  of  power  as  no 
other  nation,  may  our  high  estate  be 
to  us  as  Thy  call  to  put  willing  hands  of 
help  under  the  weak  and  exploited,  that 
through  the  potent  ministry  of  this  Na- 
tion, where  the  people  rule,  all  peoples  of 
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the  earth  may  be  aided  in  their  quest  for 
more  abundant  life.  We  ask  It  In  the 
name  of  tlie  One  whose  life  is  the  light 
of  men.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceeding  of  Monday, 
May  27,  1963.  was  dispensed  with. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aflBxcd  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  5389)  to  repeal  cer- 
tain legii>lation  relating  to  the  purchase 
of  silver,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  it 
was  signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


LIMITATION    OP    STATEMENTS 
DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nomination  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Commit- 
te*  on  Foreign  Relations: 

William  J.  Crockett,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  a 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State;  and 

Robert  C.  Strong,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  For- 
eign Service  ofHcer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Republic  of  Iraq. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Capt.  Albert  J.  Carpenter.  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  for  promotion  to  the  permanent 
rank  of  rear  admiial  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t<-mpore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
nrmation  of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Piesldont  wiU  be  no- 
tified forthwith. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Finance 
Committee  may  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  this 
morning. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object 
let  me  ask  what  the  Finance  Committee 
will  be  considering.  The  Senate  has  the 
debt-ceiling  bill  before  it  this  morning, 
and  I  do  not  know  for  what  the  Finance 
Committee  would  be  meeting.  If  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  any  business  which 
it  wishes  to  attend  to  I  may  withdraw 
my  objection;  but  I  should  like  to  know 
the  purpose  of  the  request. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  I  can  throw  some  light  on  this 
matter.  This  morning.  I  was  informed 
that  the  Finance  Committee  will  meet 
tomorrow  to  hear  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Charles  Murphy,  tes- 
tify about  the  sugar  situation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  the 
Fuiance  Committee  is  not  meeting  today 
to  consider  the  sugar  situation,  is  it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  The  Finance 
Committee  wishes  to  meet  to  consider 
the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  tax 
bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  wishes  to  object,  that 
is  perfectly  all  right;  but  I  am  bound  to 
make  the  request. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  the 
bill  to  increase  the  debt  ceiling  is  the 
pending  business  of  the  Senate;  and  as 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  we 
.shall  have  to  be  in  the  Senate  Chamber; 
moreover,  the  Finance  Committee  does 
not  have  any  tax  bill  before  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Tliis  is  a  sudden  development.  I  do  not 
know  what  will  come  of  it.  I  understood 
that  the  Senator  would  be  consulted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  al- 
ways like  to  go  along  with  the  wishes  of 
the  majority  leader,  but  I  do  not  know 
what  sort  of  tax  bill  the  committee  would 
have  before  it  at  a  meeting  this  morn- 
ing. The  Senate  has  the  debt-ceiling 
bill  before  it  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  that  bill  is 
before  the  Senate, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Fi- 
nance  Committee  reported  that  bill  to 
the  Senate.    What  is  wrong  with  it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  would  not  ask  me  that 
question.  If  he  wishes  to  object,  that 
will  be  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
the  Finance  Committee  would  consider 
at  a  meeting  this  morning.  Last  week 
our  committee  reported  the  debt-ceiling 
bill,  which  is  now  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  debt-ceiling 
bill  would  continue  to  be  the  pending 
business;  it  would  not  be  withdrawn  I 
make  this  request,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
agreed  to.  But  if  there  is  objection,  that 
will  be  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  in  the  absence  of  knowledge 
of  what  the  Finance  Committee  would 
be  considering  and  inasmuch  as  the  debt- 
ceiling  bill  is  now  before  the  Senate  I 
shall  have  to  object.  I  do  not  see  how 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  can 
be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time-  this 
is  new  procedure  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct- 
it  is  new. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  So  I  am 
puzzled  by  such  a  request 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
contact  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  But  momentarily  i  register 
objection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Fiscal 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  been  asked' to 
interpose  objection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr^DOMINICK  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  today  objection 
was  made  to  the  holding  of  a  meeting 
during  the  Senate  session  of  the  Senate 
today,  of  the  Fiscal  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  That  objection  should  be 
withdrawn.  I  renew  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  the  subcommittee 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  in  a  joint  sub- 
committee meeting,  pending  action  by 
the  Senate  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  and  Flood  Control  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  may  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  may  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ls 
there  objection?  Without  objection  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  ask  my  able 
friend  if  this  request  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
know.  This  permission  was  requested 
by  Mr.  Arends  for  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  IMr.  Eastland!. 
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Yes;  I  am  informed  it  has  been  cleared 
by  the  leadership  on  the  Republican  side. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  CXDMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
iMPmovxMXNT    or    Active    Dxttt    Piomotion 
Oppo«TTJNrrr  or  Cektain  Ai«  Poecb  Omccas 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
tranBmittlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  improve  the  active  duty  promotion  op- 
portunity of  Air  Force  officers  from  the 
grade  of  major  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Repobt   on   TaANSAcnoNS   Unds*    Merchant 
Ship  Salbs  Act  or  1946 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  on  the  activi- 
ties and  transactions  under  the  Merchant 
Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946.  from  January  1.  1963, 
through  March  31.  1963  i  with  an  accom- 
panying report  I  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Amendment  or  Section    12  or  Natu«al  Gas 
Act 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington.  DC.  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  12  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  Issuance  of  securities  for  the 
construction,  acquisition  or  operation  of 
pipeline  facilities  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

StrmjucEiTrAi.    Rxpobt    or    TABirr    CLASsin- 
cation  Studt 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  US  Tariff 
Commission,  Wsishlngton.  DC  .  transmitting. 
ptorsu&nt  to  law.  the  sixth  supplemental  re- 
port on  the  Tariff  Classification  Study,  dated 
May  23.  1963  (with  an  accompanying  report  i , 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Auorr  Rbpobt  on  Custodianship  Functions. 
OmcB  or  the  Tbeasubek  or  the  United 
States 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  audit  report  on  custodianship 
functions,  Offlc«  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States.  Treasury  Department,  fiscal 
year  1963  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 

Repobt  on  Review  or  Installation  or  Auto- 
matic Data  Processing  Ststxm  at  Hines. 
III..  Dkpabtmznt  or  Veterans'  Benetits 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  Installation  of 
automatic  data  processing  system  at  Hlnes. 
m  .  Department  of  Veterans'  Benefits.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  dated  May  1963  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Repobt   or  the   Attorney   General   or  the 
United    States 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  hU  report,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1962  (with  an 
accompanying  report) :  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

Repobt  on  Award  or  Toung  Amebican 
Medals  roR  Bravery  and  Service  roB  1961 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  award  of 
the  Young  American  Medals  for  Bravery  and 
Service  for  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


alckndment  op  national  cultural  center 
Act.    To    Extend   the   Termination    Date 
AND  To  Enlarge  the  Board  or  Trustees 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  National 
Cultural    Center.    Washington.    DC.    trans- 
mitting  a    draft   of    proposed    legislation    to 
amend  the  National  Cultural  Center  Act  to 
extend     the     termination     date,     contained 
therein,  and  to  enlarge  the  Board  of  Trustees 
(With   accompanying  papers);    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worlis 


May  28 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore : 
A    Joint    resolution    of    the    Legislature    of 
the   State  of   California;    to    the   Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  24 
■Joint    resolution   relative    to   memorializing 
Congress  to  approve   the  coinage  of  a  de- 
cent piece  commemorative  of  the  Gettys- 
burg Address 

Whereas  H  R.  1611  Introduced  January  10. 
1963.  In  Congress  by  Representative  George 
G<x)dllng  of  Pennsylvania,  is  drafted  to 
authorize  the  coinage  of  50-cent  pieces  In 
commemoration  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  delivery  of  Lincoln's  Immortal  address 
at  Gettysburg  and  Is  now  pending  before  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and 

•Whereas  lOO  years  ago  on  November  19. 
1863,  thousands  of  Americans  gathered  at 
Gettysburg  to  witness  appropriate  cere- 
monies In  connection  with  the  dedication  of 
a  portion  of  a  great  battlefield  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War,  1861-1865.  as  a  national  ceme- 
tery to  receive  the  remains  of  the  gallant 
men  who  fell  In  battle  In  defense  of  their 
country  and   homeland;    and 

"Whereas  President  Abraham  Lincoln  on 
that  date  delivered  a  few  appropriate  re- 
marks which  have  come  down  to  us  as  a 
noble  address  revered  throughout  the  world 
as  one  of  mankind's  great  utterances  stress- 
ing that  freedom  and  sacrifice  are  eternally 
Inseparable,   and 

"Whereas  during  the  present  centennial  of 
the  great  American  Civil  War,  It  Is  entirely 
fitting  that  a  coin  should  be  minted  by  the 
United  States  of  America  to  commemorate 
the  centenary  of  the  Gettysburg  Address, 
and 

"Whereas  the  California  Civil  War  Cen- 
tennial Commission  Is  dedicated  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  centennial  In  California  of 
the  great  War  Between  the  States  and  events 
related  thereto  and  the  commission  has  en- 
dorsed the  subject  matter  of  H  R  1611,  and 
likewise  the  Sacramento  Civil  War  Round 
Table,  a  study  and  discussion  group  devoted 
to  the  history  and  background  of  the  Civil 
War,  has  also  endorsed  the  coinage  of  the 
commemorative  coin  above  mentioned,    and 

"Whereas  the  attainment  of  the  coinage 
of  a  50-cent  piece  linked  to  the  Gettysburg 
Address  will  further  the  observance  In 
California  In  1963  of  the  great  historic  signif- 
icance of  Gettysburg;   Now.   therefore,   be   It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  o/ 
the  State  of  Cali/omta.  jotntly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  hereby 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  appropriate  legislation  ap- 
proving the  subject  matter  and  contents  of 
H  R  1611  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity 
and  designed  to  approve  the  coinage  of  a  50- 
cent  or  other  piece  commemorative  of  the 
lOOth  anniversary  of  the  delivery  of  the 
address  at  Gettysburg  and  the  dedication  of 
the  national  cemetery  In  that  kxrallty;  and 
be  It  further 

'Resolved  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
transmit  copies  of  the  resolution  to  the 
President    and    the    Vice    President    of    the 


United    States    respectively,    the  Sattk^^ 
the  House  of  Represenutlves,  each  Se^^^' 
and    Representative   from   CallfornlaTn  ^^ 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Honor.KV 
Edmund   G.    Brown.   Governor  of  th#  ^    * 
of  California,   the   Governor  of  the  sLf 
Pennsylvania,  the  Chairman  of  the  Caiif^?' 
Civil      War      Centennial      Commission     ?k* 
Sacramento  Civil  War  Round  Table    and  ,k 
Executive     Director    of    the    United    sL, 
Civil   War   Centennial    Commission  " 


A 

the  Sta 
Commerce 


Joint    resolution    of    the    Legislature  f.f 
itate  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 


"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  39 
"Joint    resolution    relative    to    the    food  for 
peace  program 
Whereas  fishery  products  are  one  of  ih» 
finest   sources   of    healthful    nutritious  pro 
tein  so  essential  to  the  growth  and  well-bein» 
of  all   people;   and  " 

"Whereas  the  United  States  has.  throueh 
the  food  for  peace  program,  undertaken  to 
aid  in  the  obtaining  of  an  adequate  suppK 
of  food  for  the  hundreds  of  thousand*  oj 
people  throughout  the  world  so  viuily  in 
need  of  such  food;  and 

"Whereas  the  use  of  domestically  pro- 
duced fishery  products  for  this  progrwn 
would.  In  addition  to  making  this  essentia; 
ffxxl  available  to  these  people,  materially  aid 
the  food  for  peace  program,  underuken  to 
the  US  fishery  industry  In  lu  program  of 
expanding  lu  markets,  which  Is  necesaary 
If  the  Industry  Is  to  progress  In  Its  battle  for 
survival  against  foreign  competition;  and 

"Whereas  the  development  and  progress  o( 
our  domestic  fishing  Industry  Is  Important 
not  only  because  of  lu  t)eneficlal  effect  on 
the  economic  well-being  of  a  large  number 
of  our  citizens  who  are  connected  with  Uie 
Industry  but  also  because  It  can  subetantlallv 
aid  In  the  proper  conservation  and  utilization 
of  the  fishery  resource,  for  although  many 
foreign  fishermen  Ignore  sound  conserratlon 
practices  and  are  subject  to  no  conservation 
laws  this  Is  not  true  of  our  fishermen,  who 
are  subject  to  many  restrictive  laws  enacted 
to  preserve  and  protect  the  fisheries  In- 
volved;  and 

Whereas  there  are  presently  two  bills  be- 
fore Congress.  S  702  and  H  R  3965.  which 
would  authorize  the  procurement  and  dis- 
tribution of  domestically  produced  flahery 
products  under  the  food  for  peace  program 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  0' 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  requested  to 
enact  legislation,  such  as  S  702  or  H  R  3965 
U^  authorize  the  use  of  domestically  produced 
fishery  producu  under  the  food  for  peace 
program,  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  uh* 
assembly  Is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vic* 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States" 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolittion  32 

'Joint  resolution  relative  to  establishment  of 
a  Federal  veteran.-*  hospital  In  the  San 
DleKo  area 

•  Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Slate 
of  California  that  the  Federal  Government  U 
considering  the  establishment  of  a  SCO-bed 
veterans  hospital  in  southern  California;  and 

"Whereas  San  Diego  County  has  a  climate 
suitable  to  the  well-being  of  convalescent 
patients,  as  they  are  able  to  be  out  of  doors 
In  healthful  sunshine  throughout  the  year 
to  enjoy  whatever  outdoor  activities  their 
health  permits;    and 
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'■Whereas  the  desirability  of  San  Diego 
County's  climate  and  the  wealth  of  Its  avail- 
able spectator  and  participating  recreational 
artlvltles  are  attested  to  by  the  high  percent- 
age of  retired  military  personnel  who  have 
chosen  to  make  their  homes  In  the  area;  and 
Whereas  the  San  Diego  area  Is  one  of  the 
more  progressive  communities  In  the  State.  Is 
kept  at  a  stable  and  temperate  climate  by 
the  bay  on  Its  west  boundary:  and 

■Whereas  San  Dlegans  have  lived  amicably 
with  the  large  number  of  military  personnel 
gtatloned  In  the  area  for  many  years  and 
would  welcome  patients  and  staff  from  a  vet- 
erans hospital  to  the  community:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

■Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
lalature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
eswbllshlng  a  veterans  hospital  In  the  San 
Diego  area;    and  be  It   further 

■Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
lembly  U  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  21 
Joint  resolution  relative  to  flood  control 
"Whereas  serious  flcxxls  occurred  In  the 
vicinity  of  Chester,  Plumas  County,  and 
elsewhere  In  California  during  October  1962 
and  January  1963  and  at  previous  times; 
and 

"Whereas  these  floods  produced  a  great 
damage  to  public  and  private  property,  in- 
cluding roads,  bridges,  buildings,  commercial 
ertabllshments,  and  farms;  and 

"Whereas  this  legislature,  pursuant  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Governor,  en- 
scted  chapter  81  of  the  statutes  of  1963  to 
reapproprlate  funds,  as  an  emergency 
measure,  to  be  used  by  local  public  agencies 
In  the  repair  and  rehabilitation  of  damage 
caused  by  said  floods;  and 

"Whereas  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S. 
Army,  has  been  authorized  to  undertake  a 
survey  of  flrxxl  conditions  In  the  vicinity 
of  Chester.  Plumas  County,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Water  Comml.sslon  has  recommended 
that  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  be  sought 
in  the  current  session  of  Congress  to  Initiate 
•aid  survey;  and 

"Whereas  article  3  of  chapter  1  of  part 
8,  division  6.  of  the  California  Water  Code 
declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  State 
to  participate  Jointly  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  levee  and  channel  Improvement 
IM-oJects  authorized  by  the  Congress  and 
the  legislature  to  the  extent  of  the  costs 
of  lands,  easements,  rights-of-way  needed 
for  such  projects;  and 

"Whereas  section  12585  of  the  water  code 
wing  a  part  of  said  article  3,  chapter  l' 
port  6  of  division  6.  specifically  provides: 

"In  the  event  that  the  Congress  after 
September  22,  1951,  authorizes  and  approves 
projects,  wherein  financial  asslsUnce  Is  re- 
quire of  local  agencies  of  this  State  by 
uie  Federal  Government,  similar  to  provi- 
sions   of    Public     Law    534.    78th     Congress 

m.nn'i^T'  ""**  ^""^^  projects  are  recom- 
mended for  SUte  assistance  by  the  depart- 
^mh!  and  approved  by  the  legislature.  In- 
cluding all  projects  adopted  and  authorized 
oy  the  State  for  which  no  appropriations 
or  allocations  have  been  made,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  legislature  that  it  will  be 
the  policy  of  the  State  to  pay  the  costs 
>i  local  cooperation  required  by  the  acts  of 
congress,    except    that    such    costs    shall    be 
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limited  to  the  costs  of  all  lands,  easements 
and  rights  of  way  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  projects';  and 

"Whereas  the  aforesaid  policy  has  been 
implemented  repeatedly  by  prior  sessions 
of  the  legislature  and  will  be  implemented 
during  the  current  session  of  the  legislature 
with  respect  to  levee  and  channel  projects 
heretofore  authorized  by  the  Congress  and 
the  legislature;   and 

"Whereas  there  is  no  present  reason  to 
believe  that  the  well  established  policy  here- 
tofore carried  out  by  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia in  regard  to  such  projects  will  not 
continue  to  be  followed;  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  an  urgent  need  to  Ini- 
tiate and  complete  at  the  earliest  po6.slble 
date  a  flood  control  survey  of  streams  in 
the  vicinity  of  Chester,  Plumas  County 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  aiid  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  this 
legislature  urges  the  Congress  to  appropriate 
$15,000  for  use  during  fiscal  year  1963-64 
in  the  initiation  of  the  authorized  survey 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chester,  Plumas  County 
so  that  a  feasible  flood  control  plan  can  be 
developed  at  the  earliest  possible  date  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  aimed 
at  eliminating  the  flood  problem  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chester,  Plumas  County  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  legislature  anticipates 
that   m    the   event   the   Corps   of   Engineers 
recommends  to  the  Congress  the  construc- 
tion of  economically  Justified  levee  and  chan- 
nel Improvements  in  the  vicinity  of  Chester, 
Plumas  County,  as  a  result  of  Its  authorized 
survey,    such    a    project    will    be    authorized 
for    State    participation    under    the    general 
policies    set    forth    in    article    3.    chapter    1, 
part  6  of  division  6  of  the  water  code  and 
the    legislature    will    thereafter    make    ap- 
propriations for  the  acquisition  by  the  State 
of     lands,     easements,     rights-of-way     and 
utility  relocations  as  in  the  case  of  similar 
projects   In   the   past,    provided,    that    In   no 
event  shall  such  lands,  easements  and  rights- 
of-way  be  acquired  and  utilities  be  relocated 
until   a   local   agency   of   government   agrees 
to  operate  and  maintain  the  project  works 
when    completed    and    hold    and    save    the 
United   States   and    the   State   of   California 
free    and    harmless    from    any    claims    for 
damages  due  to  the  operation  of  the  works- 
and  be  it  further 

■Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  in  Congres,-;,  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army."' 


"Whereas  the  right  of  the  people  of  each 
of  the  States  to  govern  themselves  has  been 
endangered  by  Federal  intervention  in  this 
area:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Neinida,  jointly.  That  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Nevada  hereby  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  amend  28  U.S.C.  sec.  1343(3)  28 
U.S.C.A.  sec.  1343(3),  and  any  other  statutes 
which  It  may  find  necessary,  and  to  enact 
any  new  statutes  which  it  may  find  neces- 
sary, to  remove  expressly  the  subject  of 
apportionment  of  State  legislatures  from  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts-  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  prepared  and  transmitted 
forthwith  by  the  legislative  counsel  to  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
each  member  of  the  Nevada  congressional 
delegation. 

"  Pas,sed    by    the    senate    March    18,    1963. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Leslie  H.   Arms-trong, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Passed  by  the  assembly  March  21,   1963 
"L.  E.  Tyson, 

"Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
"Nathan  T.  Hurst, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
"Grant  Sawyer, 
"Govertior  of  the  State  of  Nevada." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works; 


A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution   14 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  amend  the  statutes 
governing  the   Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts    to    prevent    interference    by    such 
courts    with    the    right    of    the    States    to 
apportion  the  members  of  the  legislature 
"Whereas  pursuant  to  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme    Court    of    the    United    States    in 
Baker  v,  Carr,  369  U.S.  186   (1962),  the  Fed- 
eral   courts    have    assumed    Jurisdiction    In 
cases   brought  to  determine  the  validity  of 
the  apportionment  of  members  of  State  legis- 
latures;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  the  belief  of  the  members  of 
the  52d  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada  that  the  Jurisdictional 
statute  upon  which  the  court  relied,  in  part 
In  its  decision  was  never  Intended  by  the 
Congress  to  permit  Federal  interference  with 
the  right  of  the  States  to  apportion  the  mem- 
bers of  their  legislatures;  and 


"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  9 
"Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  participate  in  the  widen- 
ing of  U.S.  395,  in  the  City  of  Reno  between 
Arroyo  Street  and  Liberty  Street 
"Whereas  there  lies  in  Washoe  County  that 
portion    of    US.    Highway   395    North.    State 
Route   3,   more   familiarly   known    as   South 
Virginia  Street,  located  in  the  City  of  Reno 
Slate  of  Nevada,  and 

"•^Whereas  this  highway  is  a  primary  route 
and  the  main  north-south  artery  serving 
the  City  of  Reno,  the  northwestern  sector  of 
Nevada,  and  is  the  gateway  to  many  of  the 
recreational  and  commercial  areas  of  the 
western  sector  of  the  United  States;  and 
"Whereas  this  highway  presently  carries 
more  than  its  capacity  of  traffic  knd  is  a 
bottleneck  for  the  commerce  of  this  growine 
area  of  the  Nation,  and 

"Whereas  the  reconstruction  of  this  high- 
way by  widening  it  to  provide  four  lanes  and 
space  for  on-the-street  parking  and  thereby 
a  safer  and  freer  flow  of  traffic  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  City  of  Reno,  the  County 
of  Washoe,  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  the 
western  section  of  the  United  States-  now 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  A^.-,cmbly  and  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  is  herebv  memorialized 
because  of  the  special  and  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances, to  participate,  to  the  fullest 
permissible  extent,  in  the  widening  and  re- 
construction of  that  portion  of  U.S  Highway 
number  395  North,  State  Route  3.  known  as 
South  Virginia  Street,  in  the  City  of  Reno 
County  of  Washoe,  State  of  Nevada,  from 
present  Arroyo  Street  north  to  present  Ub- 
erty  Street,  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  prepared  and  transmitted 
forthwith  by  the  legislative  counsel  to  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  Sutes,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
each  member  of  the  Nevada  Congressional 
Delegation,  the  SccreUry  of  Commerce,  and 
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tbe  Pederkl  Highway   Admlnistrmtor   In    the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roada. 
"Paned  by  the  assembly  IiCarch  35.  IMS. 


"Speaker  of  the  Aisrmbly. 
"Natham  T.  HtjmsT, 
'Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
"Passed  by   the  senate  March  29,  1963. 
"Patti.  Lasalt, 

"Prendent  of  the  Senate. 

"LEOLA    H.    AmMSTRONC, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Grant  Sawtxr, 
"Governor  of  the  State  of  Nevada  " 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary; 

"SENATX     CONCTHUIENT     ReSOLOTION      15 

"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Incorpo- 
rate or  charter  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States.  Inc. 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Sew  Jersey  (the  General  Assembly  concur- 
ring) . 

"1.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  respectfully  memorialized  to  enact 
appropriate  legislation  to  Incorporate  or 
charter  the  organization  known  as  the 
Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States.  Inc. 

"2  The  secretary  of  the  senate  Is  hereby 
directed  to  cause  properly  authenticated 
copies  of  this  concurrent  resolution  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  presiding  offlcers  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress  and  to  each  of  the 
Senators  and  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
from  this  State. 

"Attest. 

"Henry  H.   Patterson. 
"Secretary  of  the  Seiiate.' 

A    concurrent    resolution    of    the   Leglsla- 

lature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

"House  Concithkent  Resolution  61 
"Concurrent  resolution  relative   to   the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States,  and  to  ex- 
press    legislative     opposition     to     certain 
actions  by  the  State  Department  and  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
"Whereas  publication  No.  72T7  of  the  State 
Department   of   the   United   States,   entitled 
"Program    for    General    and    Complete    Dis- 
armament   In    a    Peaceful    World."    and    the 
publication      of      the      US.      Disarmament 
Agency,  entitled  "Blue  Print  for   the   Peace 
Race."   l)oth   contain    measures   for   the   dis- 
armament and  surrender  of  the  United  States 
to  a  United  Nations  peace  force:  and 

"Whereas  the  programs  of  these  agencies 
outline  steps  to  be  taken  to  create  a  power- 
ful international  military  force  under  the 
United  Nations,  capable  of  launching  a  Ka- 
tanga-type action  against  any  nation;  and 

"Whereas  these  objectives  are  Incorpo- 
rated In  proposals  offered  by  representatives 
of  the  United  States  at  Geneva  In  the  form 
of  a  treaty  to  be  entered  Into  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

"Whereas  the  treaty  proposed  in  the  out- 
line "would  enter  Into  force,  upon  the  sig- 
nature and  ratification  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  such  other  states  as  might 
agree":  and 

"Whereas  this  treaty  Is  no  more  enforce- 
able against  the  Communists  than  any  of 
the  hundreds  of  treaties  they  have  made 
cynically  and  have  broken  at  will  In  the 
past:  and 

"Whereas  this  treaty  does  not  in  any  way 
Insure  world  disarmament  but  instead 
amounts  to  total  surrender  of  the  national 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations,  wherein  the  Communists 
have  great  Influence  and  power,  they  being 


sworn  dedicated  enemies  of  this  Nation  and 
every    principle    on    which    It    was    founded; 

and 

"■Whereas,  the  duty  to  provide  for  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  Is  the  direct 
responsibility  of  the  U  S.  Congress,  as  pro- 
vided In  art.cle  1.  section  8,  clause  12  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States:  Therefore 
be  It 

'Resolved  by  the  House  of  Re-presenta- 
tiies  of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  {the 
Senate  concurring).  That  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  In  session  as- 
sembled and  acting  In  their  capacity  as  the 
duly  elected  representatives  of  the  citizens 
of  Louisiana,  do  hereby  express  strong  op- 
position to  the  threat  to  the  people  which 
Is  inherent  In  the  publications  of  the  State 
Department  of  the  United  States  and  the 
U  S.  Dlsarmrunent  Agency,  which  publica- 
tions propose  that  authorization  be  granted 
to  the  President  or  the  Federal  Government 
to  negotiate  for  the  surrender  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  these  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations;  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Members  of  the 
Louisiana  delegation  In  Congress  are  here- 
by urged  and  requested  to  petition  the 
entire  US.  Congress  to  repudiate  any  pro- 
posals which  have  been  or  which  may  be 
made  to  compromise  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  and  to  vigorously  oppose,  as 
unconstitutional,  any  such  treaty.  If  ne- 
gotiated, and  If  entered  Into,  to  employ 
every  available  means  to  provide  for  the 
defense  of  the  citizens  of  this  State  and 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Members  of  the 
Louisiana  delegation  in  Congress  are  hereby 
further  urged  and  requested  to  petition  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  launch  an  Immediate  in- 
vestigation Into  the  surrender  phase  of  VS. 
policy.  Including  the  role  of  the  State  De- 
partment In  formulating  that  policy;  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  U-S.  Congress, 
and  to  each  Member  of  the  Louisiana  delega- 
tion In   Congress;    be   It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Members  of  the 
Louisiana  delegation  in  Congress  are  urged 
and  requested  to  take  such  steps  as  are 
necessary  to  bring  the  views  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  to  have  this  resolution  read 
Into  the  CoNGRESsiONAL  Record. 


"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


"Lieutenant  Governor  and  President  of 
the  Senate." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Washington;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Whereas  President  Dwlght  D  Elsenhower 
in  his  stale  of  the  Union  message,  January  7. 
1954.  called  for  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Education;   and 

"Whereas  this  unprecedented  citizen  study 
of  elementary  and  secondary  school  needs. 
Involving  more  than  a  half  million  American 
(>eople  in  local,  county,  regional,  and  State 
conferences  and  2.000  participants  in  the 
White  House  Conference,  held  November  28- 
Deccmber  1.  1955,  demonstrated  a  desire 
and  capacity  to  meet  the  major  problems 
facing  American  education;  and 

"Whereas  the  traditional  decennial  White 
House  Conferences  on  Children  and  Youth 
having  played  an  extraordinary  role  In  mo- 
bilizing public  and  professional  opinion  for 
more  effective  work  with  children  and  youth, 
there  Is  a  parallel  need  for  a  continuing 
process  for  the  solving  of  problems  in  and 
Improvement  of  education;  and 

"Whereas  during  these  Intervening  years 
since  the  first  White  House  Conference  on 
Education   In   1955.  the  problems  of  educa- 
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tlon    have    been    multiplying   with   orjr 
panding  technology,  the  Impact  of  aotof^** 
tlon  upon  employment  and  the  IntenrtliV^- 
the  cold  war;  and  '  °' 

"Whereas  there  Is  Immediate  need  for  fon 
on  such  problems  as  Identification  of  poten* 
tlal  high  school  dropouts  and  preventativ 
programs,  noncollege-bound  and  nonvor.* 
tlonal  youth,  community  colleges,  the  giftrt" 
the  handicapped,  the  Impact  of  InstructlonTi 
technology  such  as  Instructional  television 
and  programed  learning.  Increased  research 
for  improvement  In  educaUon,  and  the  re- 
lation of  educaUon  to  the  achievement  of 
national  goals;  and 

■Whereas  education  Is  a  priority  concern 
In  the  minds  of  the  public  who  recognu- 
that  the  future  of  our  Nation  depend*  upon 
how  well  we  provide  an  education  for^iii 
children  and  youth:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

■Resolved  by  the  house  of  represcntatii^fs 
That  this  tKxly  respectfully  request  thst  the 
President  of  the  United  States  consider  the 
need  for  another  White  House  Conference 
on  Education  and  that  he  consider  reque«t. 
Ing  that  the  Congress  enact  legislation  proi 
vlding  lor  such  a  Conference  on  Educatkan 
for  1965.  the  decennial  anniversary  of  the 
first  such  conference,  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  this  tKJdy  respectfully  re- 
quest Congress  to  enact  the  necessary  legi». 
latlon  for  such  a  conference;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  Immediately  transmitted  by  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives  to  the 
Honorable  John  F.  Kennedy.  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  the  President  of  the  Us 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  the  SUite  of  Washington 

"Attest: 

"S.    R.    HOLCOMB. 

I  "Chief  Clerk, 

"House  of  Representatives." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of    the   State   of   Hawaii;    to  the  Committee 
on  Aj^rlculture  and  Forestry: 

"HotrsE  CoNcrtjRRENT  Resolution  66 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  passed  numerous  legislative 
measures  assisting  farmers  in  the  production 
of  specific  agricultural  commodities;  and 

"Whereas  such  assistance  and  support 
through  programs  authorized  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  u 
amended.  Is  necessary  for  the  Kona  coffee 
Industry   in   the  State  of  Hawaii,   and 

'"Whereas  such  support  would  be  a  great 
stimulus  to  the  coffee  industry  in  the  Stste 
of  Hawaii  and  provide  the  stability  of  pro- 
duction which  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  people  of  Hawaii  and  of  the  entire  coun- 
try: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Reprcientativti 
of  the  Second  State  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  regular  srssion  of  1963  (the  Sen- 
ate concurring) ,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  and  Is  hereby  respectfully 
requested  to  enact  legislation  to  Include 
coffee  among  the  basic  agricultural  ccxn- 
moditles  assisted  and  supported  by  pro- 
grams under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  and  to  authorla* 
parity  payments  to  coffee  growers  In  the 
State  of  Hawaii;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  thU 
concurrent  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  tht 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  to  the  Hawaii  dele- 
gation In  the  U.S.  Congress." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  suite  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  73 
"Whereas  most  of  the  US.  military  base* 
In   the  State  of   Hawaii  are  located  on  the 
Island  of  Oahu;  and 
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"Whereas  it  would  appear  to  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
^d  Hawaii  for  the  military  Installations  and 
personnel  to  be  decentralized  and  relocated 
gtrategically  throtighout  the  islands:  and 

"Whereas  one  of  the  prime  areas  for  such 
relocation  is  the  Puunene  Airport  site  on  the 
island  of  Maul  which  consists  of  over  1.800 
acres  of  State-owned  land;  and 

"Whereas  some  of  the  advantages  of  this 
site  are  the  vast  vacant  level  stretch  of  land; 
the  accessibility  to  modern  highways,  utili- 
ties and  other  conveniences:  the  availability 
of  community  facilities  such  as  shopping 
centers,  schools  and  churches;  the  excellent 
flying  conditions  and  the  proximity,  less  than 
»  hundred  miles,  to  the  Island  of  Oahu:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

■Reaolved  by  the  House  of  Representativet 
of  the  Second  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  general  session  of  1963  (the  Senate 
concurring) .  Tliat  the  Department  of  De- 
fense be  and  It  Is  hereby  requested  to  seri- 
ously consider  relocating  certain  military 
installations  and  personnel  from  the  Island 
of  Oahu  to  the  Puunene  Airport  site  or  to 
other  locations  on  the  island  of  Maul;  and 
be  it  further 

■Resolved,  TTiat  a  certified  copy  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  President  of 
the  U5.  Senate,  Speaker  of  the  US.  House  of 
Bepresentatlves.  Secretary  of  Defense.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army.  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  chairmen  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House  of  Repre.sentatlves,  and  to  the 
Hawaii  delegation  to  the  U.S.  Congress." 

Two  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

'House   Concurrent    Resohjtion    27 

"Whereas  the  geography  of  the  islands 
comprising  the  State  of  Hawaii  dictates  that 
transportation  between  the  several  parts  of 
tbe  State   be  on  or  over  water;   and 

"Whereas  the  burden  of  the  Federal  Uans- 
portation  tax  rests  much  more  heavily  upon 
the  residents  of  the  State  than  upon  the 
residents  of  the  continent  In  that  the  people 
of  the  State  are  heavily  dependent  upon 
transportation  subject  to  the  tax  in  order 
to  carry  on  their  normal  business  and  social 
lives:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Second  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  regular  session  of  1963  (the  Senate 
concurring) .  Tliat  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  is  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quested to  eliminate  taxes  upon  passenger 
transportation  between  the  several  islands 
comprising  the  State  of  Hawaii;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  Tliat  certified  copies  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  to  the  Delegates  to  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Hawaii." 


"Senate    Concurrent    Resolution    48 
"Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUites  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  granting  tax  credit  and  other 
tax  Incentives  to  employers  who  hire  per- 
sons  for   the  purpose  of   retraining   them 
"Whereas  the  problem  of  retraining  work- 
ers Is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  unemployment  In  the  United 
Sutes  and  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  today;  and 
Whereas   it    would    be    a    great   stimulus 
to  the  economy  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  and 
of  the   United   States  if  employers  were   to 
employ  persons  who  need  training  as  certi- 
fied by  the  proper  agency  and  to  provide  on- 
the-job  training  and   employment  for  such 
persons,   and 


"Whereas  employers  would  be  encouraged 
to  employ  persons  who  need  retraining  and 
to  provide  such  retraining  If  said  employers 
were  given  tax  credit  and  other  tax  Incen- 
tives for  each  such  person  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  retraining;  and 

"Whereas  such  retraining  would  help  im- 
measurably to  solve  the  problems  of  struc- 
tural unemployment  in  the  economy  today: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Second 
State  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  reg- 
ular session  of  1963  (the  House  concurring) , 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be 
and  it  hereby  is  requested  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  granting  tax  credit  and  other 
tax  incentives  Ui  employers  who  hire  persons 
for  the  purpose  of  retraining  and  making 
them  useful  members  of  the  American  econ- 
omy: and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
Concurrent  Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  Hawaii's  delegation  in  the  U.S.  Congress." 

Two  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Senate  Concttrrent  Resolution  31 
■  Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  contract  with  any  Hawaii  hospital 
on  an  island  where  there  Is  no  Federal  hos- 
pital for  the  hospitalization  of  veteran 
residents  of  the  island. 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Hawaii  is  geographi- 
cally unique  among  the  States  of  the  Union, 
con.sisting  as  it  does  of  several  major  popu- 
lated Islands;  and 

"Whereas  Federal  hospital  facilities  for 
veterans  are  available  only  on  the  island  of 
Oahu;  and 

"Whereas  veterans  who  are  residents  of 
Hawaii.  Kauai,  Lanai.  Maul,  and  Molokal  and 
who  need  and  are  eligible  for  hospitaliza- 
tion in  a  Federal  Government  hospital  must 
come  to  the  island  of  Oahu  for  such  hos- 
pitalization; and 

"Whereas  this  works  a  hardship  on  such 
veterans  by  d )  requiring  the  sick  and  In- 
jured to  be  transported  over  water;  (2)  caus- 
ing delays  In  treatment;  and  (3)  separat- 
ing the  patient  from  his  attending  physician 
and  his  immediate  family;   and 

"Whereas  Uhe  neighbor  Islands  have  local 
hospitals  with  suJBcient  beds  to  accommodate 
veterans  residing  on  the  Islands;  and 

•Whereas  the  hospitalization  of  veterans 
In  neighbor  island  hospitals  would  raise  the 
average  dally  bed  occupancy  and  decrease  the 
average  cost  per  patient-day:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

■Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Second 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  regular 
session  of  1963  (the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring ) .  Tliat  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  is  hereby  requested  to  enact 
legislation  authorizing  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  enter  into  contracts  with  any 
Hawaii  hospital  on  an  island  where  there  Is 
no  Federal  hospital  for  the  hospitalization 
of  eligible  veterans  who  are  residents  of  the 
island:  and  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  Tliat  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  and  to  Hawaii's  delegation 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 


"Senate  Concurrent  Resolxttion  64 
•Concurrent  resolution  relating  to  discrim- 
inatory   practices    in    respect    to    employ- 
ment 

"Whereas  the  protection  of  the  right  of  all 
persons  to  seek  and  obtain  employment,  or 
membership  In  a  labor  organization,   with- 


out discrimination  or  abridgment  on  account 
of  race,  sex,  age,  religion,  color,  or  ancestry 
is  essential  to  the  economic  well-being  and 
welfare  of  the  public  in  our  democratic  so- 
ciety: and 

"Whereas  there  is  need  to  safeguard  the 
public  from  the  arbitrary  actions  of  em- 
ployers who  refuse  to  employ  or  who  dis- 
charge from  employment  certain  individuals 
because  of  race,  sex.  age,  religion,  color,  or 
ancestry  and  fail  to  select  the  best  qualified 
persons  for  such  positions  in  accordance  with 
established  and  objective  occupational  quali- 
fications applied  equally  to  all  persons:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

•'Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Second 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  general 
session  of  1963  (the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring) ,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  is  hereby  requested  to  enact 
a  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act  making  It 
unlawful  employment  practice  or  unlawful 
discrimination : 

"(a)  For  an  employer  to  refuse  to  hire  or 
employ  or  to  bar  or  discharge  from  employ- 
ment, any  individual  because  of  his  race, 
sex,  age.  religion,  color,  or  ancestry,  provided 
that  an  employer  may  refuse  to  hire  an  In- 
dividual for  good  cause  relating  to  the 
ability  of  the  individual  to  perform  the  work 
in  question; 

"'(b)  For  an  employer  to  discriminate 
against  any  individual  in  compensation  or 
in  the  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  sex,  age,  religion, 
color,  or  ancestry; 

"(c)  For  any  employer  or  employment 
agency  to  print,  circulate,  or  cause  to  be 
printed  or  circulated  any  statement,  adver- 
tisement or  publication  or  to  use  any  form 
of  application  for  employment  or  to  make 
any  inquiry  In  connection  with  prospective 
employment,  which  expresses,  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  limitation,  specification,  or  dis- 
crimination as  to  race,  sex,  religion,  color, 
or  ancestry,  unless  based  on  a  bona  fide  oc- 
cupational qualification; 

"(d)  For  any  labor  organization  to  exclude 
or  expel  from  its  membership  any  person  or 
to  discriminate  in  any  way  against  any  of 
its  members,  employer  or  employees  because 
of  race,  sex,  age,  religion,  color,  or  ancestry; 
"(e)  For  any  employer,  labor  organization, 
or  emplo3mient  agency  to  discharge,  exi>el,  or 
otherwise  discriminate  against  any  person 
because  he  has  opposed  any  practice  or  be- 
cause he  has  filed  a  complaint,  testified,  or 
assisted  in  any  proceeding  respecting  employ- 
ment practices  and  discrimination; 

"(f)  For  any  person  whether  an  employer, 
employee  or  not,  to  aid.  abet,  incite,  compel, 
or  coerce  the  doing  of  any  of  these  practices, 
or  to  attempt  to  do  so;  and  be  It  further 
"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  concurrent 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Members  of  Hawaii's  dele- 
gation to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

Two  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Hawaii:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  39 
■  Whereas  Oahus  rapidly  expanding  econ- 
omy and  population  are  both  dependent  In 
part  upon  ocean  transport:  and 

"Whereas  at  present  Oahu  is  served  by 
only  one  deepwater  harbor;  and 

"Whereas  the  area  around  Barber's  Poim 
affords  an  ideal  location  for  a  new  deepwater 
harbor,  which  would  help  to  intensify  the 
economic  development  of  the  leeward  area 
and  the  entire  State  of  Hawaii:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Second  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  regular  session  of  1963  (the  Senate 
concurring  \ .  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  is  hereby  respectfully  requested 
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to  approprlata  luflLclant  fundi  for  the  con- 
struction of  »  de«pwater  harbor  near  Bar- 
ber's Point  upon  determination  of  Its  feasi- 
bility by  the  study  now  being  conducted  by 
the  US.  Army  District,  Honolulu.  Corps  of 
Engineers:  and  be  It  fiirther 

"Resoli^ed,  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
ot  this  concurrent  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
CongreM  oX  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
members  of  Hawaii  s  delegation  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 
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Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  Members  of  Hawalls 
delegation  to  the  United  States  Congress." 


"Sen.\t«  Concurrent  Resolutton  No.  46 
"Concurrent  resolution  relating  to  the  need 
for    a    deepwater    harbor     near    Barber's 
Point,  0«hu 

"■Whereas  Oahu's  rapidly  expanding  econ- 
omy and  population  are  both  dependent  In 
part  upon  ocean  transport;  and 

"Whereas  at  present  Oahu  Is  served  by  only 
one  deep-water  harbor;  and 

"Whereas  the  area  around  Barber's  Point 
affords  an  Ideal  location  for  a  new  deep- 
water  harbor,  which  would  help  to  Intensify 
the  economic  development  of  the  leeward 
area  and  the  entire  State  of  Hawaii:  Now. 
therefore,  b«  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Second 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  regular 
session  of  1963  {the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring).  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  and  Is  hereby  respectfully 
requested  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  for 
the  construction  of  a  deepwater  harbor  near 
Barber's  Point  upon  determination  of  its 
feasibility  by  the  study  now  being  conducted 
by  the  US.  Army  District.  Honolulu.  Corps 
of  Engineers;   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  concurrent  resolution  tx  forwarded 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
members  of  Hawaii's  delegation  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table: 

~HorsI  CONCtJHRENT   RESOLUTION   48 

"Whereas  the  88th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  presently  considering  enactment  of 
legislation  which  would  prescribe  equal  pay 
rates  for  equal  work  and  proscribe  discrimi- 
natory pay  rates  based  on  sex  for  those  areas 
of  employment  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Congress;  and 

"Whereas  the  seriousness  of  problems 
created  by  discriminatory  pay  rate  practices 
Is  magnified  by  the  fact  that  women  now 
constitute  one-third  of  the  entire  working 
population  of  our  Nation;   and 

"Whereas  enactment  of  Federal  equal  pay 
legislation  will  serve  to  encourage  parallel 
legislation  by  the  several  States  and  thus 
discourage  throughout  the  Nation  economic 
exploitation  of  women  In  the  work  force  and 
encourage  a  healthy  economy  In  which  men 
workers  will  not  be  subject  to  displacement 
by  women  workers  who  could  be  employed 
at  lower  wage  rates;  and 

"Whereas  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  takes  great  pride  and  satisfaction  In 
the  fact  that  the  laws  of  the  State  have  long 
provided  for  equal  pay  for  equal  work  with- 
out regard  to  the  sex.  religion  or  race  of  the 
workers:    Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Rt'pre.'^cntatives 
of  the  Second  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hauxiii.  regular  session  of  1963  ithf^  Senate 
concurring).  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  and  It  Is  hereby  requested 
to  take  all  appropriate  action  to  achieve  the 
enactment  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  leg- 
islation; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  duly  certified  copies  of 
this  Concurrent  Resolution  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the   United  States  Senate,   the 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OP  OREGON 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President,  the  Hon- 
orable Howell  Appelling,  Jr..  secretary  of 
state  of  the  State  of  Oregon  has  called 
to  tlie  attention  of  my  colleague,  Senator 
Nkuberger,  and  myself,  senate  joint  me- 
morial 2  urging  the  Congress  to  enact 
into  law  S.  121. 

On  behalf  of  Senator  Nkuberger.  and 
myself,  I  ask  that  the  text  of  senate 
joint  memorial  2  be  set  forth  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  and  that  the  me- 
morial be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
Senate  committee. 

For  the  Information  of  my  colleagues  I 
should  point  out  that  S  121  of  the  87th 
Conpress  is  the  bill  under  consideration 
in  the  memorial.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  S.  121  of  the  87th 
Congre.ss  be  set  forth  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  memorial  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  memorial  and  bill  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  joint  memorial  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  as  follows: 

Senatk  Joint  Memorial  2 
To  His  Excellency,  John  F.  Kennedy.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, m  Congress  Assembled: 

We.  your  memorialists,  the  52d  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  In  legisla- 
tive session  assembled,  most  respectfully  rep- 
resent as  follows: 

Whereas  a  question  has  arisen  as  to  what 
jwUcy  should  govern  the  use  of  Federal  water 
resources  having  recreational  value;  and 

Where;ia  the  waters  of  the  coastal  p>orts  of 
Oregon  are  to  a  considerable  extent  within 
the  Federal  water  resources  projects;  and 

Whereas  existing  Federal  policy  takes  Into 
consideration  Industrial  development  only, 
and  falls  to  consider  recreational  develop- 
ment; and 

Whereas  recreational  development  and  the 
benefits  thereof  to  the  public  should  be 
evaluated  and  charges  as  an  expense  thereof 
should  be  distinct  from  other  costs  of  the 
projects;  and 

Whereas  Senate  bill  121  would  accomplish 
these  objectives:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
tlie  State  of  Oregon: 

1.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
memorialized  to  enact  into  law  Senate  bill 
121. 

2.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  send  a  copy 
of  this  memorial  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Oregon  congressional  delegation. 

The  bill  <S.  121  >  presented  by  Mr. 
Morse  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.te 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    Trri.E 
Section   1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Water   Resources   Recreation   Act  of   1961". 

policy     MfO     PURPOSE 

Sec  2  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  full  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  recreational  purposes 
that  can   be  served   In  the   formulation,  de- 


sign, construction,  and  operation  of  pwi^ 
water  resources  projects  hereafter  authoj^ 
insofar  as  use  for  such  purpose  is  compi^S. 
with  the  major  purposes  for  which  the  DrnT 
ect  Is  to  be  undertaken.  Consistent  with  thh 
policy  (1)  as  an  integral  part  of  the  planar, 
of  any  Federal  water  resources  project  thww 
should  be  Included  an  evaluation  of  the  r^ 
reatlonal  benefits  to  be  derived  therefi^' 
(2)  planning  with  respect  to  the  deTelon' 
ment  of  the  recreational  potential  of  an» 
such  project  (a)  should  contemplate  the 
coordination  of  the  use  of  the  project  arvt 
for  recreational  purposes  with  the  use  of  ex 
Istlng  or  planned  Federal.  State,  or  local  de- 
velopments In  such  manner  as  to  achlew 
maximum  net  public  benefit,  and  (b)  should 
be  carried  out  jointly  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  if  the  project  Is  or  will  be  situ- 
ated  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  i 
national  forest,  and  (3)  plans  with  respect 
to  any  such  project  may  provide  storage  and 
facilities  as  may  be  required  for  recreauoasl 
use. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec  3   As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Federal  water  resourcts 
project  "  means  any  project  Involving  the  de- 
velopment of  water  resources  for  purposes  of 
navigation,  flood  control,  reclamation.  Irrlga- 
Uon.  water  supply,  hydropower,  or  other  pur- 
poses  which  is  undertaken  by  either  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  acting  through  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamatlon. 

(2)  The  term  "recreational  purpose*" 
means  uses  from  which  public  recreational 
benefits  may  be  derived. 

(3)  The  term  "recreational  benefits"  means 
public   benefits  of  a   recreational   nature. 

APPLICABILITY   or  SECTION   4   OF  THE  FLOOD  CON- 
TROL ACT  OP  DECEMBER  22,    1944 

Sec.  4.  Elxcept  as  provided  herein,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  are  Intended  to  be 
siipplemental  to  and  not  In  deroijatlon  of  Mo- 
tion 4  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  Decea- 
ber  22.  1944.  as  amended  (16  USC.  4«0d) 
and  the  provisions  of  that  Act  are  hereby 
m.ide  expressly  applicable  to  Federal  water 
resources  projects  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  as  well  as  the  Department  of  th* 
Army.  With  respect  to  any  such  project  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  any  refer- 
ence In  such  section  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  or  the  Chief  of  Engineers  shall  also 
be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

EVALUATION  OF  RECREATIONAL  BKNEFITS 

Sec  5.  (a)  In  addition  to  such  other  dau 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  or  may  be  perU- 
nont.  there  shall  be  included  in  any  report 
required  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congrea* 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  the  de- 
velopment of  any  Federal  water  resource* 
project.  ( 1 )  an  evaluation  of  the  annual 
recreational  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom. 
(2)  the  annual  cost  of  providing  such  bene- 
fits. Including  the  cost  of  the  additional  la- 
clUtles,  If  any.  to  be  Installed  or  provided 
specifically  In  furtherance  of  recreational 
purposes,  and  (3)  the  part  of  the  cost  of  any 
such  project  that  should  be  allocated  to 
recreational  benefits. 

(b)  The  evaluation  of  recreational  benefl'^"; 
as  provided  In  this  section  shall  be  made  by 
the  Secreuiry  of  the  Army  with  respect  to 
Corps  of  Engineers  projects  or  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  projects.  The  President  te 
hereby  authorized  to  prescribe  regulatlow 
under  which  each  such  evaluation  shall  he 
made;  and  the  President  shall  Include  in 
said  regulations  provisions  for  using  In  such 
evaluation  of  recreational  benefits  of  any 
project  a  monetary  value  of  not  less  than 
50  cents  per  visitor -day  of  use  of  that  proj- 
ect for  recreation. 
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(c)  The  total  recreational  benefit  credlt- 
gtole  to  any  project  imder  the  foregoing  pro- 
rlalons  of  this  section  shall  In  no  event 
fioeed  the  cost  of  providing  comparable 
»»ter-aasoclated  recreation  by  the  least  costly 
alternaUve  means. 

ALLOCATION   AND   FINANCING  OF  COSTS 

S«c.  6.  (a)  Project  costs.  Including  the  cost 
of  minimum  basic  facilities  provided  pur- 
suant to  clause  (1)  of  section  7(a),  shall 
be  allocated  to  the  purpose  of  recreation. 
Of  the  costs  so  allocated  not  more  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  any  Fed- 
eral water  resources  project.  Including  the 
cost  of  providing  minimum  basic  facilities 
pursuant  to  clause  (1)  of  section  7(a),  may 
be  assigned  to  recreational  purposes,  except 
that  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  that 
the  recreational  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
any  such  project  are  needed  and  that  such 
benefits  will  have  value  on  a  widespread  na- 
tional basis,  he  may  Include  In  any  report 
vhlch  Is  submitted  to  the  Congress  with 
nspect  to  such  project  a  recommendation 
that  a  greater  amount  than  10  per  centum 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  project  be  assigned 
to  recreational  purposes.  That  part  of  the 
total  cost  of  any  project  assigned  to  recrea- 
tional purposes  which  will  result  In  benefits 
hSTlng  value  on  a  widespread  or  national 
bails  shall  be  nonreimbursable  and  nonre- 
tumable:  Provided.  That  project  costs  not 
■0  assigned  shall  be  allocated  tis  provided 
by  law. 

PROJECT   FACILITIES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  connection  with  any  Fed- 
eral water  resources  project,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized — 

(1)  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
minimum  basic  facilities  for  access  to.  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  health  and 
•afety  and  the  protection  of  public  property 
on,  lands  withdrawn  or  acquired  for  the 
project,  and  to  conserve  scenery  and  natural, 
historic,  and  archeologlc  objects; 

(3)  to  cooperate  with  Interested  State  and 
local  povernmental  apencles  and  others  In 
the  Investigation  and  planning  of  any  such 
project;  and 

(3)  to  permit  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  public  park  and 
recreational  facilities  on  project  lands. 
The  minimum  basic  facilities  referred  to  In 
clause  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  water  supplies,  sanitary  facilities, 
boat  anchorage  and  launching  sites,  access 
roads  and  parking  areas,  public  camp  and 
picnic  sites,  overlook  stations,  clearing  of 
publlc-u.se  water  areas  to  a  reasonable  ex- 
tent, and  essential  safety  measures. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  policy  and  pur- 
pose of  this  Act,  as  set  forth  In  sections 
2  and  4.  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
permit  the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
operation  by  non-Federal  Interests,  with 
preference  given  to  SUte  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies,  of  such  additional  facili- 
ties AS  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  for 
the  full  development  of  any  Federal  water 
resources  project  area  for  recreational  pur- 
poses In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  4  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  De- 
cember 22.  1944.  as  amended  (16  USC 
460d). 

nSH    AND    WILDLITE   COORDINATION    ACT 

Src.  8  The  pro\islons  of  this  Act  are  not 
Intended  to  Interfere  In  any  way  with  opera- 
tions carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
861 -666c).  and  no  such  provision  shall  be 
construed  to  supersede  that  Act  or  any  of 
Its  provisions. 

RECLAMATION    PROJECT   ACT   OF    193B 

Sec.  9.  The  second  sentence  of  section  9 
(a)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939, 
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as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  485h(a)),  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "together  with  any  allo- 
cation to  flood  control  or  navigation  made 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section",  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "to- 
gether with  any  allocation  (1)  to  flood  con- 
trol or  navigation  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  or  (11)  to  recreational  purposes 
made  under  the  Water  Resources  Recrea- 
tion Act  of  1960". 

PROJECT   AREAS    WTTHIN    NATIONAL   PORE8TS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  In  any  way  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  re- 
spect to  project  areas  which  are  under  his 
jurisdiction. 

(b)  The  authority  conferred  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  by  sections  4  and  7  of  this  Act  shall 
be  exercised  with  respect  to  national  forest 
lands  only  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 


BILLS  AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL: 

S.  1623.  A  bill  to  prescribe  a  national  pol- 
icy with  respect  to  the  determination  and 
dispoaitlon  of  property  rights  to  Inventions 
made  In  the  coiuse  of  experimental,  devel- 
opmental, and  research  work  conducted  un- 
der contracts  or  arrangements  with  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Baltonstall  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF; 

S  1624.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35,  relat- 
ing to  war  orphan's  educational  assistance, 
of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  In  order 
to  Increase  the  amount  of  allowances  paid 
pursuant  to  such  chapter;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicofp  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD ; 

S  1825.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister  Nlco- 
letla  (Nlcoletta  Csekey);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
S.  1626.  A    bill    for   the    relief    of   Jack    C. 
Winn.  Jr.;    to  the  Committee  on  the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 

S.  1627.  A  bill  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  contribute  Its  share  of  the  expenses  of 
the  Diternatlonal  Commission  for  Super- 
vision and  Control  of  Laos  (ICC)  as  pro- 
vided In  article  18  of  the  Protocol  to  the 
Declaration  on  Uie  Neutrality  of  Laos;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Phlbhight  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PROUTY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
AiKKN,  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyrk)  : 

S.  1628.  A  bill  to  consent  to  an  agreement 
between  Hanover  School  District,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Norwich  Town  School  Dis- 
trict. Vermont,  establishing  an  Interstate 
school  district;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Prouty  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.  1629.  A  bill  to  revise  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

8.  1630.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wah  Lee; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MUNDT: 
8. 1631.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  recreation  facilities  In  the  Belle 
Fourche  Reservoir  area.  South  Dakota;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  hlmselX  and  Mr. 
Pastore) : 
S.  1632.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Turnpike  and  Bridge  Authority  to  Im- 
pose tolls  for  the  use  of  the  bridge  across 
Mount  Hope  Bay  between  the  towns  of 
Bristol  and  Portsmouth,  in  Rhode  Island;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pkll  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
8.  1633.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Bro- 
nislawa  A.  Benecka;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ALLOTT: 
S.  1634.  A    biU    for    the    reUef    of    Teresa 
Jennie  Wu  Chlen;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH:  - 
S.  1635.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  Increase  to  f750 
the  amount  of  each  personal  exemption  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction  for   Income  tax  pur- 
poses;   to  the   Committee  on   Finance. 
By  Mr.  COTTON: 
8.  1636.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Catallna 
Vera-Perlcas;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  1637.  A  bill  to  amend  section  502(a( 
of  the  Labor-Management  Repwrting  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1959  so  as  to  provide  that 
bonds  required  thereunder  be  for  protec- 
tion against  loss  by  reason  of  acts  of  fraud 
or  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
bonded;  and 

6. 1638.  A  bill  to  make  certain  additional 
surety  companies  eligible,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  issue  surety  bonds  for 
purposes  of  section  502(a)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public   Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mohse  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUls.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH : 
S.  1639.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sp5.  Curtis 
Melton,     Jr.;     to    the    Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   BARTLETT   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Grueninc)  : 
S.  1640.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Alaska  Railroad;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELL  "(for  himself  and  Mr 
Hart) : 
S.  1641.  A  bill  to  provide  a  statute  of  lim- 
itations with  respect  to  the  deportation  of 
aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence,  and  to  re- 
move certain  dlsUnctions  made  in  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  between  na- 
tive-born and  naturalized  citizens;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself  and  Mr 
McClellan  )  : 
S.J.  Res.84.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  cases  where  the 
President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Hruska  when  he 
introduced  the  above  biU.  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  DODD: 
S.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  favoring  the 
display  of  the  U.S.  flag  at  half  ma^t  on 
December  7  ( Pearl  Harbor  Day)  of  every  year; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
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(See  tbe  remarks  of  ICr.  Oooo  when  be  In- 
troduced ttxe  abo^e  Joint  reaoluUon,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  beading  > 


May  28 


RESOLUTION 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN 
FORMER  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  SEN- 
ATE TO  TESTIFY  IN  A  CRIMINAL 
PROCEEDING 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Govemment  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (3.  Res.  149)  author- 
izing certain  former  employees  of  the 
Senate  to  testify  in  a  criminal  proceeding 
in  the  UJ3.  District  Court  for  New  Jersey. 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

<See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  McClkllan. 
which  appears  under  the  heading  'Re- 
port of  a  Committee  ■■  > 


NATIONAL  POLICY  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  DETERMINATION  AND  DISPO- 
SITION OF  CERTAIN  PROPERTY 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  prescribe  a  uniform  patent  policy 
with  respect  to  proprietary  rights  in  and 
to  inventions,  discoveries,  and  improve- 
ments realized  through  Govemment  re- 
search and  development  contracts. 

The  need  for  legislation  in  this  vital 
area  is  apparent.  Twenty  years  ago, 
Government  research  and  development 
contracts  were  virtually  unknown.  Since 
then.  Govemment  Involvement  has  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree  that  these  con- 
tracts have  become  a  major  factor  in  the 
national  economy.  This  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  current  fiscal 
year,  the  Government  will  obligate  ap- 
proximately $14.7  billion  for  research  and 
development. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  participation 
of  the  Govemment  in  research  and  de- 
velopment conducted  by  private  concerns 
be  guided  by  express  standards  appli- 
cable to  all  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Govemment.  It  is  in  the  national 
interest  that  a  defined  policy  exist  with 
respect  to  proprietary  rights  arising  out 
of  these  contracts.  Furthermore,  sound 
reason  and  logic  require  that  these  rights 
be  determined  by  defined  public  policy 
considerations  which  give  due  recognition 
to  the  contributions  and  efforts  of  all 
parties  to  these  contracts.  It  Is  for  rea- 
sons such  as  these  that  I  have  introduced 
this  bill. 

The  absence  of  a  uniform  government 
patent  policy  has  resulted  too  often  in 
confusion  and  uncertainty  both  within 
the  Government  and  among  private  seg- 
ments of  the  Nation's  economy.  A  con- 
dition such  as  this  requires  remedial 
action.  Recognition  of  the  necessity  for 
doing  this  has  been  given  through  vari- 
ous bills  introduced  in  the  past  to  estab- 
lish such  a  pohcy:  however,  such  a  bill 
has  yet  to  be  reported  out  of  committee 
My  bin  provides  with  certain  specific 
exceptions,  that  the  patent  rights  of  the 
parties  shall  be  determined  at  the  time 
when  research  and  development  con- 
tracts are  negotiated  Regardless  of  how 
these  rights  are  defined,  the  Government 


will  always  receive  an  Irrevocable,  non- 
exclusive, nontransferable,  royalty-free 
license  to  any  invention  developed.  In 
my  opinion,  this  bill  insures  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
parties  to  these  contracts. 

I  believe  my  bill  offers  an  acceptable 
basis  for  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
government  patent  policy  in  the  area  of 
research  and  development  contracts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair  • .  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1623  >  to  prescribe  a  na- 
tional policy  with  respect  to  the  determi- 
nation and  disposition  of  property  rights 
to  inventions  made  in  the  course  of  ex- 
perimental, developmental,  and  research 
work  conducted  under  contracts  or  ar- 
rangements with  the  US.  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CHAPTER  35m,  TI- 
TLE 38.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
RELATING  TO  WAR  ORPHANS' 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  too 
often  we  take  for  granted  the  stoutheart- 
ed of&cers  and  men  who  daily  brave  great 
dangers  in  the  defense  of  freemen. 

Once  in  a  while  we  are  dramatically 
reminded  of  their  cool  Judgment  and 
selfless  devotion.  We  are  reminded  of 
them  in  the  past  days  by  the  magnificent 
performance  in  space  of  Major  Cooper. 
And  we  were  reminded  of  them  7  weeks 
ago  by  the  tragic  loss  of  the  nuclear - 
powered  submarine,  the  U.S.S.  Thresher. 

When  we  first  learned  of  this  disaster, 
our  hearts  went  out  to  the  families  of  the 
brave  ofllcers  and  men  who  perished  with 
their  ship. 

Now  I  have  learned  that  there  is  some- 
thing very  specific  we  can  do  on  behalf 
of  these  families.  This  first  came  to  my 
attention  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Manning  Harvey,  parents  of  Comdr. 
John  Harvey,  skipper  of  the  Thresher. 

They  wrote : 

Thank  you  ao  much  for  your  condolences 
and  enclosing  the  Congkessional  Rxcoao  of 
April  11.  We  feel  we  lost  a  son  who  made  « 
contribution  to  our  country.  Now,  do  not 
let  our  country  erect  a  monumental  memo- 
rial to  those  139  men;  Instead  let  our  coun- 
try subsidize  the  100-plus  children  who  need 
education,  with  a  scholarship  fund 

We  are  thankful  tor  America  and  are  left 
at  present  with  our  faith  In  Ood  and  many, 
many  memories  of  a  wonderful  son. 
Sincerely, 

Ann  and  Manning  Hasvet. 
Parrnt^  of  the  Skipper  of  '  Thresher  " 

I  was  deeply  moved  by  this  letter 
Commander  Harvey's  parents  are  abso- 
lutely right:  We  have  a  responsibility  for 
the  education  of  these  children.  There 
are  138  of  them — 3  over  the  age  of  16. 

What  opportunities  are  now  available 
to  these  Thresher  children  under  Gov- 
ernment proRram.s''  I  investigated,  and 
found  that,  in  addition  to  social  security 
benefits  and  payments  made  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  there  are  several 
programs  for  the  education  of  these  chil- 
dren. 


First,  there  is  the  War  Orphans  Edu 
cation   Assistance   Act.   which  provide 
$110  a  month  for  36  months  of  hlg^ 
education  or  certain  specialized  tralnin* 

There  are  also  30  scholarship  progrt^ 
available  to  dependents  of  the  active  re- 
tired and  deceased  personnel  of  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps.  Many  of  these  schol 
arships.  however,  benefit  only  one  or  a 
few  students  each  year.  One  of  these 
programs,  the  Dolphin  Scholar&hin 
which  provides  $420  every  year  to  each 
of  five  students,  is  specifically  limited  to 
children  of  submarine  service  member* 

The  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  i> 
partment  of  the  Navy.  Washington  Dc 
can  Rive  more  detailed  information. 

These  benefits,  and  the  loans  available 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  provide  significant  help  to  the 
Thresher  families.  But  after  reviewing 
the  benefits.  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  one  very  important 
improvement  that  should  be  made. 

The  monthly  educational  benefit  pro- 
vided  by  the  War  Orphans  EducaUoo 
Assistance  Act  was  established  in  issc 
Since  then  college  tuition  costs  have  in- 
creased approximately  50  percent.  Yet 
there  has  been  no  Increase  in  the 
monthly  payment. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  today  a  bill 
to  increase  by  50  percent  the  monthly 
education  allowances  under  the  War  Or- 
phans Education  Assistance  Act.  And  1 
want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  parents 
of  Commander  Harvey  for  bringing  to 
my  attention  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion I  hope  their  eloquent  plea  will 
bring  a  quick  response  from  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1624)  to  amend  chapter 
35.  relating  to  war  orphans  educational 
assistance,  of  title  38  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  in  order  to  increase  the  amount  of 
allowances  paid  pursuant  to  such  chap- 
ter, introduced  by  Mr.  Ribicoff,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


TO  ENABLE  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TO  CONTRIBUTE  ITS  SHARE  OP 
THE  EXPENSES  OF  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL COMMISSION  FX)R  SU- 
PERVISION AND  CONTROL  IN 
LAOS— ICC— AS  PROVIDED  IN  AR- 
TICLE 18  OF  THE  PROTOCOL  TO 
THE  DECLARATION  ON  THE  NEU- 
TRALITY OF  LAOS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  enable  the  United  SUtes 
to  contribute  its  share  of  the  expenses 
of  the  International  Commission  for 
Supervision  and  Control  in  Laos— ICC— 
as  provided  in  article  18  of  the  protocol  to 
the  Declaration  on  the  Neutrality  of 
Laos 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 


r> 
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I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bHl.  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  dated  May  20,  1963, 
in  regard  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  In  the  Record 
The  bill  (S.  1627>  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  contribute  its  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  International  Commission 
for  Supervision  and  Control  in  Laos— 
ICC— a.'<  provided  in  article  18  of  the  pro- 
tocol to  the  Declaration  on  the  Neutrality 
of  Laos,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fulbright. 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign   Relations,   and    ordered    to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.ic  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
to  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  State  such  sums  aa  may 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  pay- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  lu  share  of  the 
coats  of  the  operations  of  the  International 
Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control  in 
Laoe  as  provided  In  Article  18  of  the  Pro- 
tocol to  the  Declaration  on  the  Neutrality 
of  lAoe  dated  July  23,   1962. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Fulbright 
i£  as  follows: 

May  20,  1963. 
Hon  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
frtsident  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  Preshjent:    I  submit  here- 
with a  proposed   bill   to  enable   the   United 
States   to    contribute    Its    share    of    the    ex- 
penses of  the  International  Commission  for 
Supervision   and   Control   In   Laos    (ICC)    as 
provided    in    article    18    of    the    protocol    to 
the  Declaration    on   the   Neutrality   of  Laos. 
The  International   Control    Commission   for 
Uoe  was  reestablished  by  action  of  the  1962 
Geneva   AiirreementA    signed    by    the    United 
SUtes  and  13  other  nationa  on  July  23,  1962. 
The  principal   tasks  of  the   International 
Control    Commission    for   Laos   as   stated   In 
the  protocol  are :    (1 )   to  supervise  and  con- 
trol the  withdrawal  of  foreign  military  per- 
•onnel  from  Laos;  (2)   to  supervise  and  con- 
trol the  cea.seflre  In  Laos;    (3)   to  Investigate 
ea«es  of  Illegal  Introduction  of  foreign  mili- 
tary personnel   into  Laos;    (4)    to  assist  the 
Government  of  Laos  In   cases  of  illegal  in- 
troduction of  armaments  into  Laos;  and  (5) 
to  Investigate  other  poeaible  violations  of  the 
provisions  of   the  protocol  and  the  declara- 
Uon.  the  mci.st  Important  perhaps  being  the 
undertaking   by   the   signatories   not   to   use 
the  territory  of  Laoe  as  a  corridor  for  inter- 
ference In  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries    This  article  was  designed  specifically 
to    prohibit    North    Vietnamese    infiltration 
Uirough    Laos    into    South     Vietnam.      The 
Commission   is  to  report  these  violations  to 
the  Cochairmen  of  the  Conference,  as  well  as 
to  report  any  other  Information  which  might 
assist  the  cochairmen  in  carrying  out  their 
functions  under  the  protocol. 

During  the  past  year,  the  ICC  has  played 
*a  increasingly  imporunt  role  In  thwarting 
Communist  objectives  In  Laos.  Perhaps  its 
most  significant  contribution  to  dale  has 
•Jeen  made  during  the  past  several  weeks 
when  it  took  a  leading  rnle  In  stopping  Path- 
et  Lao  attempts  to  undermine  the  non-Com- 
munlKt  military  poBltlr)n  In  the  Plalne  des 
Jarres.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Indian 
Chairman.    Commission    teams    were    estab- 


lished In  the  Plalne  dee  Jarres.  The  pres- 
ence of  th«  teams  undoubtedly  helped 
restore  peace  and,  thus,  prevented  the  sit- 
uation from  deteriorating  further.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  Commission  will  continue  to 
exercise  a  strongly  beneficial  influence  in 
Laos  and  that  we  should  support  It  in  every 
way  possible,  and  Insure  through  our  con- 
tributions that  it  has  the  means  to  carry 
out  its  responsibilities. 

The  International  Commission  for  Super- 
vision and  Control  in  Laoe  was  originally 
esublifihed  by  the  1954  Geneva  Accords 
It  consisted  of  representatives  of  three 
countries:  Canada,  Poland  and  India  the 
latter  acting  as  Chairman. 

You    may    perhaps    recall    that    Laos,    al- 
though not  a  major  theater  of  war  during 
the    Indochina    hostilities    of    1946-54     was 
Invaded  In  that  period  by  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist   forces    who   allied    themselves    with 
the  Communist-Indoctrinated  dissident  Lao 
group  known  as  the  Pathet  Lao.     The  Ge- 
neva Accords  of  1954  provided  for  a  cessation 
of  hoetilltles  In  Laos  and  established  an  In- 
ternational Control  Commission  to  supervise 
and  control  the  execution  by  the  parties  of 
the    provisions    of    the    accords    relating    to 
Laos.     For  3  years  after  the  signature  of  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1954.  the  Royal  Lao  Gov- 
ernment sought  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
the  accords,  by  integrating  the  Pathet  Lao 
into  the  national  community.     The   Pathet 
Lao,   however,   entrenched   in    two   northern 
provinces    of    the    country,    retained    their 
armed    forces   Intact,   and   guided   and   sup- 
ported   by     North    Vietnam,     rejected    the 
Government's   efforts   imtU    December    1957, 
when  agreements  were  concluded  at  Vien- 
tiane   between    the     then    Prime    Minister. 
Prince  Souvanna  Phouma.  and  the   Pathet 
Lao  leader.   Prince   Souphanouvong.     Under 
these  agreements  the  two  provinces  occupied 
by  the  Pathet  Lao  were  transferred  to  cen- 
tral government  control  and  the  Pathet  Lao 
were    permitted    to   form   a    legitimate    po- 
litical   party.     Pursuant    to    the    Vientiane 
agreements   Prince   Souphanouvong   entered 
the  Souvanna  government,  and  a  start  was 
made    toward    integrating    the    Pathet    Lao 
military  units  into  the  royal  army.     It  then 
appeared  that  the  Geneva  Accords  as  they 
applied  to  Laos  were  well  on  their  way  to 
fulfillment,  and  In  Jtily  1958,  at  the  request 
of  the  Royal  Lao  goveriunent,  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  set  up  under  the 
accords  adjourned  and  departed  from  Laos. 
The  settlement  was  ehort-Uved,  however. 
In   less  than  a  year,  the  Pathet  Lao  once 
again  resorted  to  mllltarv  action.     Aided  by 
growing    divisions    among    non-Communist 
elements  and  support  from  North  Vietnam 
the    Pathet    Lao    embarked    upon    full-scale 
clvU    war.     By   January    1961,   the   situation 
In    Laos    had    become    truly    explosive    and 
there  were  widespread  fears  in  the  Interna- 
tional community   that  the  conflict   might 
soon    spread    outside    Laos.     It    was    under 
these   circumstances    that   steps   were   taken 
by  the  British  and  Soviet  cochairmen  of  the 
1954  Geneva  Conference  calling  for  a  cease- 
fire   In    Laos,    reconvening    the    old    ICC    to 
supervi.se    and    control    the    cease-fire,    and 
convoking  Uie  14-NaUon  Conference  at  Ge- 
neva lor  the  settlement  of  the  Lao  question 
m  May  1961. 

The  International  Control  Commission  was 
reconvened  In  AprU  1961  on  Instructions 
from  the  cochairmen  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence for  the  specific  purpose  of  supervising 
and  controlling  a  cease-fire  In  Laoe.  It  re- 
mained on  the  ground  in  Laos  for  this  pur- 
pose during  the  entire  course  of  the  negotia- 
tions at  Geneva.  Although  Its  activities 
were  limited  because  of  its  restrictive  terms 
of  reference.  It  exercised  a  generally  con- 
ciliatory and  moderating  effect  on  the  situa- 
tion In  Laos. 

At  the  Geneva  Conference,  new  terms  of 
reference  were  worked  out  for  the  Oommls- 
sion      These  pre  embodied  In  the  so-called 
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protocol  to  the  Declaration  on  the  Neutrality 
of  Laoe.  They  provide  for  the  Commtaslon 
to  perform  the  vartotia  functions  which  are 
ouuined  above.  I  would,  however,  like  to 
draw  your  attenUon  to  oue  Important  aspect 
of  the  1962  agreemente.  Unlike  the  1954 
agreements,  the  Commission  can  now  act  on 
a  majority  basis  In  Initiating  and  carrying 
out  Investigations.  This  provision,  as  re- 
cent events  have  clearly  demonstrated,  has 
markedly  enhanced  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Commission. 

For  the  performance  of  these  duties,  the 
Commission  wUl.  of  course,  need  suitable 
accommodations  and  adequate  means  of 
communication  and  transport.  The  com- 
munication and  transport  equipment  must 
be  such  as  to  guarantee  the  Commission's 
ability  to  move  qtiickly  around  Laoe,  much 
of  which  is  almost  inaccessible. 

Funds  fcM-  the  acquisition  of  necessary 
equipment  and  operating  expenses  of  the 
Commission  and  its  inspection  teams  are 
planned  to  be  met  from  a  central  fund.  All 
members  of  the  Conference  wiU  contribute 
to  this  fund  In  the  percentages  specified  In 
article  18  of  the  protocol.  The  United  States 
along  With  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Prance,  and  Communist  China  are 
to  contribute  17.6  percent  to  the  fund  The 
Governments  of  Canada,  India,  and  Poland 
w-lll  pay  the  personal  salaries  and  allowances 
of  their  nationals  who  are  members  of  the 
Commission,  as  well  as  1  percent  of  the 
budgeted  costs  of  the  ICC's  operations  The 
remaining  members,  each  of  whom  will  be 
assessed  at  the  rate  of  1.5  percent,  are  Burma 
CambodU,  the  Democratic  BepubUc  of  Viet- 
nam. Laos,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and 
Thailand. 

It  should  be  noted  that  U.S.  contributions 
will  be  required  over  a  period  of  years 
Article  19  of  the  protocol  which  deals  with 
the  duration  of  the  ICC  provides  that  not 
later  than  3  years  after  the  entry  into  force 
Of  the  protocol,  or  at  any  earlier  time  If  the 
Govemment  of  Laos  so  requests,  the  co- 
chairmen  are  to  present  a  report  to  the  Con- 
ference members  for  their  consideration,  the 
report  to  contain  recommendations  on  the 
question  of  termination  of  the  ICC  Before 
making  the  report  the  cochairmen  are  to 
consult  with  the  Govemment  of  Laos  and 
the  ICC.  The  final  determination  as  to  when 
the  ICC  shall  termUiate  is  thus  left  to  the 
members  of  the  Conference.  For  this  reason 
the  bUl  has  been  drafted  in  the  form  of  a 
permanent  authorization. 

A  similar  communication  is  being  sent  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion  to  the  submission  of  this  proposal   to 
Congress  for  its  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Dean  Rusk. 


NORWICH-HANOVER  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  for  my- 
self and  my  colleague,  tlie  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Veimont  IMr.  Aiken]  and  the 
two  Senators  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr. 
Cotton  and  Mr.  McIwryREl,  a  bill  which 
seeks  to  grant  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  establishment  of  an  interstate 
school  district  between  two  towns  on  the 
border  between  the  States  of  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire. 

Subsequent  to  the  passage  of  enabling; 
legislation  by  the  legislatures  of  our  two 
States,  the  school  boards  and  the  people 
of  Noi-wich  and  Hanover  have  worked 
diligently  to  adopt  an  agreement  under 
which  this  school  district  may  operate 
in  a  manner  satisfactors'  to  all. 
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An  agreement  to  this  end  has  been 
signed.  Only  consent  of  the  Congress 
remains  to  be  accomplished  in  order  that 
what  will  be  known  as  the  I>resden 
School  District  may  become  a  function- 
ing unit  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
these  two  towns  in  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S  1628'  to  consent  to  an 
agreement  between  Hanover  School  Dis- 
trict, New  Hampshire,  and  Norwich  Town 
School  District,  Vermont,  establishing  an 
interstate  school  district,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Phoutt  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators >,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


May  28 


PROPOSED  CONSTRUCTION  OP 
BRIDGE  BETWEEN  JAMESTOWN 
AND  NEWPORT,  R.I. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  together 
with  my  senior  colleague.  Senator  Pas- 
tore,  I  take  particular  pleasure  in  Intro- 
ducing a  bill  that  will  pave  the  way 
toward  the  building  of  a  bridge  between 
Jamestown  and  my  home  city  of  New- 
port, R.I. 

This  Is  a  project  that  has  been  very 
dear  and  close  to  the  residents  of  New- 
port. Portsmouth,  and  Mlddletown,  on 
Aquldneck  Island,  for  many  years.  We 
believe  such  a  bridge  will  prove  a  boon 
In  helping  the  economic  viability  of  our 
community,  as  well  as  providing  great 
service  to  travelers  going  up  and  down 
the  eastern  seaboard.  It  will  establish 
the  necessary  link  between  two  portions 
of  our  State  that  will  be  of  mutual  bene- 
fit to  both  of  them  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
State. 

Bridge  building  is  still  vitally  needed 
at  some  areas  on  our  coast,  where  often 
there  are  no  means  of  tiransportatlon  at 
all,  or  where  ferries  are  still  in  operation. 
If  vehicle  travel  along  the  northeast  coast 
continues  to  exert  ever-increasing  pres- 
sure. I  even  envision  the  day  when 
'  steppingstones"  of  bridges  will  span  the 
waters  between  Orient  Point,  Long 
Island,  and  Watch  Hill  Point.  R.I .  and 
Stonlngton.  Conn.,  areas.  But  If  there 
is  one  place  where  such  a  bridge  is  crit- 
ically needed  today,  it  is  across  the 
Jamestown  Gap. 

I  expressly  commend  Mr.  Francis 
Dwyer,  chairman  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Turnpike  and  Bridge  Authority;  State 
Senators  Joseph  Savage,  of  Newport,  and 
Thomas  H.  Levesque.  of  Portsmouth ;  and 
W.  Ward  Harvey.  Esq..  of  Newport,  who 
in  the  last  month  have  done  an  excellent 
job  in  a  completely  bipartisan  manner 
in  gxiiding  the  State's  enabling  legisla- 
tion through  the  Rhode  Island  General 
Assembly. 

It  is  important  to  note  at  this  time 
that  this  legislation  will  in  no  way  render 
the  Federal  Government  liable  for  the 
expenditure  of  funds.  It  merely  provides 
the  framework  for  the  collection  of  tolls 
on  one  bridge  in  the  State  and  the  ap- 
plication of  these  funds  to  other  neces- 
sary construction  projects.  The  building 
of  this  bridge  will  be  one  of  these  proj- 
ects. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1632)  authorizing  the 
Rhode  Island  Turnpike  and  Bridge  Au- 
thority to  impose  tolls  for  the  use  of  the 
bridge  across  Mount  Hope  Bay  t)etween 
the  towns  of  Bristol  and  Portsmouth, 
in  Rhode  Island,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pill 
I  for  himself  and  Mr.  Pastorei.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houie 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  granting  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  the  Mount  Hope  Bridge  Com- 
pany. Its  succesaors  and  aaslgna,  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge  across  Mount 
Hope  Bay  between  the  towns  of  Bristol  and 
Portsmouth,  In  Rhode  Island",  approved 
March  3.  1927  (44  Stat.  1391).  la  amended 
by  striking  out  section  3.  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  3  That  upon  title  to  the  bridge  which 
was  constructed  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act  becoming  vested  In  the  Rhode  Island 
Turnpike  and  Bridge  Authority,  created  by 
chapter  3390,  Public  Laws  of  Rhode  Island. 
1954  (chapter  12  of  title  24.  General  Laws 
of  Rhode  Island.  1956)  upon  the  terms  and 
conditions  provided  for  in  said  chapter  12. 
as  heretofore  amended,  said  authority  shall 
be  authorized  to  fix.  charge,  and  collect  tolls 
for  the  use  of  said  bridge  and  to  apply  the 
same  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
said  chapter  12.  as  heretofore  amended,  and 
to  combine  said  bridge  for  financing  pur- 
poses with  any  other  bridge  financed  by  said 
authority  under  the  provisions  of  said  chap- 
ter 12.  as  heretofore  amended  " 


AMENDMENT  OF  BONDING  PROVI- 
SIONS OP  LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
REPORTING  AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT 
OF    1959 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  two  bills 
to  amend  the  bonding  provisions  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1959. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  these  bills  to  con- 
form bonding  provisions  of  Landrum- 
Griffln  with  those  in  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  amend- 
ments adopted  last  year. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Landrum- 
Griflin  bonding  provisions  were  drafted 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  S.  1555 
You  will  also  recall  that  there  were  a 
number  of  parties  interested  in  the  bond- 
ing proposal  and  during  the  heat  of  that 
debate,  all  of  them  joined  to  produce  in 
a  single  night  the  bonding  language  that 
eventually  became  a  part  of  the  law. 

It  was  not  until  some  months  after  the 
enactment  of  Landrum-Griffln  that  it 
was  discovered  that  the  form  of  the  bond 
drafted  under  such  difficult  conditions 
during  the  debate  was  altogether  un- 
known to  the  bonding  business 

Let  me  be  more  precise.  Landrum- 
Griffln  specified  a  bond  "for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  duties."  This  was  a  concept 
entirely  new  to  the  bonding  business. 
Up  to  that  moment  the  bond  used  by 


fiduciaries  were  honesty  bonds,  providin, 
protection  against  loss  by  reason  of  aSI 
of  fraud  or  dishonesty. 

This,  of  course,  meant  that  the  suretv 
companies  were  required  to  develoo  > 
rate  structure  for  the  new  bond  without 
having  experience  to  guide  them.  Thf 
rates  were  extremely  high  for  the  t^ 
year  and  have  been  reduced  periodicaliv 
since  ' 

Just  14  months  ago  the  Congress  en 
acted  the  1962  amendments  to  the  Wei 
fare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act 
which  provided  for  the  bonding  of  the 
administrators,  officers,  and  employees 
of  employee  welfare  benefit  plans  and  of 
employee  pension  plans.  The  two  Uwt 
overlap.  A  sizable  number  of  the  pUm 
subject  to  tending  under  Landrum. 
Griffin  were  covered  by  the  newly  en! 
acted  bonding  provisions  of  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act 
However,  by  this  time  we  had  learnwl 
our  lesson.  The  new  bonding  provision 
in  the  1962  bill  required  an  honesty  bond 
providing  protection  against  loss  by  re*. 
son  of  acts  of  fraud  or  dishonesty. 

The  1962  law  also  provided  that  Its 
provisions  would  supersede  the  Un- 
drvim-Grifnn  provisions  to  the  extent 
that  the  two  overlapped. 

It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  1 
now  offer  an  amendment  to  Landrum- 
Griffin  to  make  it  conform  to  the  bonding 
provisions  of  the  1962  law. 

There  is  no  reason  in  commonsense  or 
in  justice  for  continuing  any  distinction 
between  these  parallel  laws.  It  Is  time 
to  correct  our  error  of  1959  by  provldini 
for  the  more  practical  and  more  reall*. 
tic  type  of  honesty  bond  described  in  the 
1962  action. 

My  second  amendment  proposes  to 
correct  a  second  misfire  in  the  bonding 
provisions  of  Landnmi -Griffin. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  amendment 
which  I  have  Just  described,  I  propose  to 
conform  the  Landnmi-Griffln  provisioni 
to  those  of  the  recently  enacted  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act. 
Landrum-Griffln  provides  that  all  bonds 
which  it  covers  must  be  issued  by  a  "cor- 
porate surety  company  which  is  an  ac- 
ceptable surety  on  Federal  bonds  under 
authority  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury."  This  is  a  rigid  and  an  in- 
flexible provision  which  enables  the 
bonding  companies  to  decide,  in  the  final 
analysis,  whether  an  officer  or  employee 
of  a  union  may  function.  Arbitrary  re- 
fusals by  any  bonding  companies  to  issue 
these  Ixjnds  would,  under  the  literal  lan- 
guage of  the  provision,  result  in  an  ab- 
solute disqualification  of  all  union  offi- 
cers or  employees  and  would  thus  have 
the  effect  of  paralyzing  the  union. 

The  comparable  problem  was  faced  in 
the  development  of  the  bonding  provi- 
sions in  the  Disclosure  Act  of  1962.  The 
1962  bonding  provisions  were  made  suffi- 
ciently flexible  to  avoid  the  incongruities 
contained  in  Landrum-Griffln.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  was  given  authority 
to  exempt  any  plan  from  the  bonding  re- 
quirements of  the  1962  law  if  he  found 
that  "other  bonding  arrangements  would 
provide  adequate  protection  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries and  participants."  It  is  precise- 
ly this  kind  of  flexible  authority  which 
is  lacking  in  Landrum-Griffin  and  which 
is  urgently  needed.     My  second  amend- 
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ment  proposes  to  repair  this  deficiency  by 
following  the  procedures  and  principles 
specified  in  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  Amendments.  As 
m  the  case  of  the  1962  law,  the  amend- 
ment would  add  the  following  to  the 
bonding  provisions  of  Landi-um-Griffin : 
Provided  however.  That  when  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  a  labor  organ! - 
sat  Ion  has  made  other  bonding  arrangements 
which  would  provide  the  protection  required 
by  this  section,  he  may  exempt  such  labor 
organiziilion  from  placing  a  bond  through  a 
surety  company  holding  such  grant  of  au- 
thority. 

This  provision  would  give  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  broad  authority  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  the  landing  provision  by 
specifying  adequate  protection  for  the 
funds  within  the  framework,  of  course, 
of  the  policies  of  the  entire  act. 

Certainly  it  was  never  intended  that 
these  provisions  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
destroying  or  crippling  labor  unions. 
Under  the  amendment  which  I  now  offer, 
the  Secretary  would  have  ample  power  to 
insist  upon  the  usual  bonding  arrange- 
ments with  approved  sureties  or,  in  spe- 
cial circumstances  such  as  arbitrary  re- 
fusals to  issue  bonds,  the  Secretary  could 
accept  a  cash  bond  or  other  bonding  ar- 
rangements with  other  sureties,  such  as 
Lloyds,  which  in  his  judgment,  would 
provide  the  protection  required  by  this 
section. 

These  reforms  are  long  overdue,  and  it 
is  my  hope  that  they  will  be  given  imme- 
diate attention  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Morse, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  refened  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

S  1637.  A  bill  to  amend  section  502(a)  of 
the  Labor- Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1959  so  as  to  provide  that 
bonds  required  thereunder  be  for  protection 
against  loss  by  reason  of  acts  of  fraud  or 
dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  Individual 
bonded:  and 

S.  1638.  A  bill  to  make  certain  additional 
surety  companies  eligible,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  Issxje  surety  bonds  for  pur- 
poses of  section  502(a)  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  CON- 
STITUTION RELATING  TO  CASES 
WHERE  THE  PRESIDENT  IS  UN- 
ABLE TO  DISCHARGE  THE  POW- 
ERS AND  DUTIES  OF  HIS  OFFICE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
McClellan  1  and  myself,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  joint  resolution 
proposint,'  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution to  correct  the  pressing  problem 
of  Pre.sidential  disability. 

It  i.s  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  Subcommittee  I  Mr. 
Kefauver  I  intends  to  hold  hearings  in 
the  near  future  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 28  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
35,  which  pertain  to  this  subject.  The 
instant  joint  resolution  is  introduced  to- 
day in  order  that  it  can  be  considered 
by  the  subcommittee  along  with  them. 


While  this  joint  resolution  is  similar 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  35,  it  differs 
in  one  important  respect.  In  delegating 
the  power  to  the  Congress  to  enact  an 
appropriate  method  to  determine  Presi- 
dential disability,  the  amendment  re- 
quires that  whatever  method  is  adopted 
adhere  to  the  coequal  character  of  the 
three  branches  of  Government.  In  other 
words,  the  procedure  devised  by  the  Con- 
gress for  determining  the  commence- 
ment and  termination  of  a  disability 
must  be  compatible  with  the  doctrine  of 
a  separation  of  powers  so  as  to  prevent 
the  domination  of  one  branch  over 
another 

Because  of  the  many  diverse  methods 
proposed  for  determining  disability  and 
the  practical  impossibility  of  agreeing 
upon  any  one  at  this  time,  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment,  it  is  believed,  would 
be  a  sensible  first  step  toward  clarifying 
the  situation  which  po.ssibly  itself  might 
lead  toward  a  solution  both  legally  sound 
and  politically  feasible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  re.solution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  84)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to 
cases  where  the  President  is  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hruska  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  McClellan),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ainerica  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intenta 
and  purpo-ses  as  part  of  the  Constitution  only 
If  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  its  submission  by  the  Congress. 

"Article  — 

"Section  1.  If  the  President  dies,  resigns, 
or  Is  removed  from  office,  the  Vice  President 
shall  become  President  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  to  which  the  President  was  elected. 

"Sec.  2.  If  the  President  becomes  unable 
for  any  reason  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office,  they  shall  devolve  upon 
the  Vice  President,  who  shall  then  act  as 
President  until  the  disability  of  the  Presi- 
dent be  removed,  or  the  term  of  office  of  the 
President  shall  expire.  Congress  shall  have 
the  power  to  establish  a  procedure  to  deter- 
mine the  Inability  of  the  President  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office; 
but  such  procedure  must  be  compatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  three  distinct  de- 
partments of  government,  the  legislative,  the 
executive,  and  the  Judicial  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  checlis  and  balances  between  the 
coordinate  branches.  Congress  shall  provide 
by  law,  for  the  case  of  the  removal,  death, 
resignation,  or  inability  of  twth  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  declaring  what  offi- 
cer shall  then  act  as  President:  and  such 
officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  In- 
ability be  removed,  or  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  both  officers  had  been  elected. 
"Sec  3.  Article  II,  section  1,  paragraph  6 
is  hereby  repealed." 


FLYING    OF    THE    FLAG    AT    HALF 
STAFF  ON  EACH  PEARL  HARBOR 
DAY  ON  ALL  PUBLIC  PLACES 
Mr.    DODD.     Mr.    President,    a    few- 
weeks  ago  I  had  tlie  good  fortune   to 
speak    at    the    Black    Rock    School    in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.     I  was  invited  to  speak 
there  by  one  of  the  teachers,  James  J. 
Curiale,  who  has  developed  an  approach 
to  the  teaching  of  histoiT  and  the  foster- 
ing of  good  citizenship  that  has  attracted 
wide  interest  and  has  resulted  in  three 
awards  from  the  Freedoms  Foundation 
at  Valley  Forge. 

Mr.  Curiale  has  asked  me,  in  behalf  of 
his  students,  to  introduce  a  joint  reso- 
lution providing  that  on  each  Pearl  Har- 
bor Day  flags  on  all  public  places  will  be 
flown  at  half  staff  in  remembrance  of 
those  who  have  given  their  lives  in  de- 
fense of  this  counti-y  and  as  a  reminder 
of  the  many  sacriflces  that  must  be  made 
in  defense  of  freedom. 

I  think  that  this  would  be  an  extraor- 
dinarily appropriate  way  to  conmiemo- 
rate  Pearl  Harbor  Day  and  I  am  happy 
to  introduce  this  joint  resolution  of  the 
students  of  the  Black  Rock  School  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  receive  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
IX)int. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  85 1 
favoring  the  display  of  the  U.S.  flag  at 
half  mast  on  December  7  (Pearl  Harbor 
Day)  of  every  year,  introduced  by  Mr. 
DoDD,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciai-y,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  many  American  lives  were  lost  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7,  1941;  and 

Whereas  this  great  sacrifice  wa«  made  in 
the  defense  of  liberty  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  free  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  world:  and 

Whereas  In  today's  turbulent  world,  with 
the  evil  hand  of  communism  attempting  to 
envelope  the  free  peoples  of  the  world,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  memory  of  their  sacri- 
fice ever  present  in  the  minds  of  all  so  that 
we  may  always  be  aware  of  the  unending 
struggle  to  protect  man's  freedom:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  request  the  President  to 
order  the  display  of  the  U.S.  flag  at  half 
staff  on  Pearl  Harbor  Day,  December  7,  and 
each  year  henceforward.  In  remembrance  of 
those  brave  men  who  gave  their  lives  at 
Pearl  Harbor  in  defense  of  their  country  and 
also  in  recognition  of  the  many  sacrifices 
that  must  fc>e  made  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  SENATE 
BILLS  1590  AND  1591  TO  REMAIN 
AT  DESK  FOR  ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  bill  1590, 
and  Senate  bill  1591,  introduced  on  May 
23  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut fMr.  DoDDl  and  myself,  he  at 
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the  desk  until  the  conclusion  of  business 
on  PricUy.  June  T.  so  that  other  Sena- 
tors desiring  to  Join  tn  the  bills  may 
become  cospocsors. 

At  this  time.  31  Senators  have  become 
sponsors  of  S.  1590,  which  authorizes  the 
Attorney  General  to  Initiate  suits,  tn  the 
name  of  the  United  States  and  at 
Its  expense,  to  enforce  the  equal 
rights  of  all  citizens  to  attend  public 
schools  without  discrimination.  Thirty- 
two  Senators  have  so  far  become  spon- 
sors of  S.  1591.  entitled  the  "Public  Ac- 
commodations Act  of  19<J3."  which 
would  prohibit  discrimination  in  certain 
businesses  licensed  by  the  States  or  their 
subdivisions  and  which  hold  themselves 
out  for  public  patronage. 

Senator  Dodd  and  I  are  pleased  that 
the  following  Senators  have  already 
joined  as  cosponsors  of  both  S.  1590  and 
S.  1591;  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bayh.  M.-. 
Bball.  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Pong. 
Mr.  Gruentnc.  Mr.  Habtke,  Mr.  Httm- 
PHRry,  Mr.  Inottyi:,  Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr 
KiATtNG.  Mr.  KucHZL.  Mt.  Long  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  McCahthy,  Mr.  MrrcALr. 
Mr.  Morton.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Nitson,  Mrs. 
NrcTBMCER,  Mr.  P.^stofi.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
PROxjnuE,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ribicoit, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Symington,  and  Mr. 
WiLLLAMs  of  New  Jersey.  In  addition, 
Senator  Allott  has  Joined  the  school 
desegregation  bill.  S.  1590.  and  Senators 
BoGGS  and  Morse  have  joined  the  pub- 
lic accommodations  bill,  S.   1591. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  bills  will  remain  at 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 
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NOTICE  OP  POSTPONEMENT  OF 
HEARING  ON  NOMINATION  OF 
PRANK  KOWALSKI  TO  BE  A  MEM- 
BER OP  THE  SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVI- 
TIES CONTROL  BOARD 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, this  is  to  give  notice  that  the  public 
hearing  scheduled  for  Tuesday.  June  4. 
1963.  at  10:30  am..  In  room  2228  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  before  the  Sub- 
comjnittee  to  Investigate  the  AdmlnLs- 
tration  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  and 
other  internal  security  laws,  on  the 
nomination  of  Frank  Kowalski.  of  Con- 
necticut, to  be  a  member  of  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board  for  term 
expiring  August  9.  1966,  has  been  post- 
poned until  further  notice. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CXX>PS»: 

Addrea*    delivered    by   Senator    Gkdece   D 
AiKETf,    before   the   Conference  on   Coopera- 
uves  and  the  Future,  on  AprU  29.  1863. 
By  Mr    BURDICK 

Address     delivered     by     ■<s<»nfl.t/^r     Hitbext 
HuMPHHiT,  before  the  Conference  nn  Coop- 
eratives and   the   Future,  on  May  8,   1963 
By  Mr    BWfNKTT! 

AddreM  of  Senator  A.  Wnxis  RoBomofr. 
before  the  Third  National  Mort^a^^e  Confcr- 


enoe  at  the  American   Bankers   AsacKlation. 

Waahington,  B.C.,  on  May  28.  1963.  h«»  ru>^^   i«-.»   ♦>>-♦  . ' »'« 

By  Mr.  THURMOND:  7^ t^^L^     ^  ^"^*'  "^^  *©  re- 

Column  entitled  "Power  a  Dictator  Would     **^  *""*  llDCrtles  they  once  enjoyed.   Th. 

rra   t^_ .     ..        couraKeous  Armenians  remain  silenu. 

dedicated  to  their  lost  privileges  inthl 
hope  that  one  day  they  will  be  revived 
Yet  today  is  a  very  somber  and  a^ 


Usurp:  US.  Brief  on  Using  Troops  In  Ala- 
bama Would  Open  up  Vast  Area  of  Coercion." 
written  by  David  Lawreiioe.  published  In  Um 
Krenln^  Star.  Wa&hlngton  (D.C  ),  on  May  27. 
1963:  arxl  newsletter  distributed  by  htm,  en- 
UUed     On  Preserving  Order   ■ 


ARMENIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  28.  1918.  just  45  years  ago  today, 
the  Armenian  nation  defeated  Turkey 
in  battle  and  proclaimed  Itself  an  Inde- 
pendent republic.  The  Armenians  had 
been  threatened  with  total  extermiixa- 
tion,  and  they  waged  a  valiant  battle  to 
defend  their  lit>erty  and  Independence. 
That  victory  was  highly  beneficial  to  the 
Allied  cause,  and  provided  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  establishment  of  the  first 
democratic  government  in  the  eastern 
Asia  Minor  region. 

The  people  of  Armenia  were  faced  with 
many  problems  in  their  attempt  to  re- 
build their  nation  following  the  war. 
The  political  situation  was  chaotic,  and 
the  outlook  for  the  establishment  of  a 
lasting  government  did  not  seem  prom- 
ising. Poverty,  famine,  and  disease  were 
rampant.  The  fighting  had  left  destruc- 
tion azid  ruin  in  its  wake.  The  Arme- 
nians made  remarkable  strides,  however; 
and  within  1  short  year  they  had  set  up 
efficient  admiioistrative  machinery  to 
govern  tlie  state,  and.  with  assistance 
from  other  nations,  in  large  measure  the 
United  States,  they  were  movins;  rapidly 
toward  the  solution  of  thch-  economic 
and  social  problems. 

By  1920.  however.  Armenia  had  suc- 
cumbed to  Russian  military-  aggression, 
and  became  the  first  nation  to  fall  under 
the  domination  of  the  Soviet  regime. 
For  one  brief  period  in  1921  the  Armeni- 
ans fought  back,  and  reestablished  their 
independence.  However,  a  feat  of  such 
magnitude  needed  more  than  the  will  and 
determination  of  the  Armenian  people; 
it  required  outside  assistance.  Such  as- 
sistance was  not  forthcoming;  and  by 
August  of  1921.  the  Soviets  had  made 
their  control  and  domination  complete. 
Throughout  much  of  their  history,  the 
Armenian  people  have  been  subjected  to 
oppression,  slaverj-,  and  control  by  alien 
forces.  Armenians  who  managed  to  es- 
cape from  their  native  land  have  proved 
themselves  worthy  citizens  in  the  nations 
in  which  they  have  relocated.  We  In 
Massachusetts  have  a  notable  group  of 
these  people,  and  they  have  made  many 
fine  contributions  to  our  Commonwealth. 
The  Armenians  who  remain  subjected  to 
Red  tyranny  still  maintain  theu-  strong, 
innate  belief  tn  liberty  and  freedom  It 
is  fitting  that  we  join  with  all  people  of 
Armenian  descent  In  looking  forward  to 
the  day  when  their  homeland  may  once 
again  number  itself  among  the  free  and 
independent  states  of  the  world. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr  President,  it  is  a 
pleasant  yet  .somber  experience  today  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and 
the  free  Armenian  people  throughout 
the  world  in  celebrating  the  45th  anni- 
versary of  Armenian  independence 

It  is  a  pleasant  occasion,  in  that  we 
rejoice  in  the  memory  of  this  tiny  conn- 


ing occasion  when  one  recalls  thatUi" 
liistory  of  freedom  in  Armenia  wm  « 
short-iived.  After  centuries  of  rule  b« 
foreign  powers — the  Ottoman  Turks,  tS 
Persians,  and  the  Russians— the  at 
menian  people  established  a  free  reputJ 
lie  on  May  28.  1918.  Yet  the  price  of 
freedom  was  a  stiff  one:  the  war  had  de- 
vastated Armenian  property  and  had 
taken  a  heavy  toll  of  Armenian  liyeg. 

After  their  gallant  efforts  to  attam  in- 
dependence and  then  to  retain  these 
liberties,  the  Armenians  once  again  kist 
their  freedom  after  a  bitter  clash  with 
the  Turkish  state  and  Soviet  Russia 
Now  the  dark  cloud  of  Soviet  tyranny 
looms  low  over  this  small  country.  Ar- 
menian  property  Is  being  exploited  by 
Soviet  Imperialists  and  the  people  are 
silenced  and  subject  wholly  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  Kremlin. 

Mr.  President,  the  Armenians  haye 
never  lost  sight  of  their  national  goaL 
On  this  Independence  day,  let  us  u 
Americans  join  with  the  free  Armeniaoi 
throughout  the  world  In  their  pledge  to 
the  liberty  of  their  kinsmen  In  this  cap- 
tive nation.  National  independence  for 
all  people  now  suffering  under  the  yolce 
of  Communist  oppression  must  not  mere- 
ly be  an  ideal  but  a  goal  that  will  and 
must  be  recognieed  if  the  cause  of  free- 
dom is  to  survive  In  this  world. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  45th 
anniversary  of  Armenian  Independence 
Day  which  is  being  celebrated  this  year 
on  May  28  commemorates  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Armenia  m  Ull. 
After  500  years  of  servitude  and  persecu- 
tion, the  Armenian  people  established  for 
the  first  time  in  the  eastern  A^ia  Minor 
region  a  stable  democratic  government 
allied  to  the  West,  and  it  was  quickly 
recognized  by  the  United  States  and  the 
other  Western  Powers. 

Armenian  independence  from  Turkey 
and  Russia,  however,  was  shortlived.  In 
1920  the  Armenian  Republic  became  the 
first  victim  of  Soviet  military  aggression, 
the  Red  armies  quickly  overrunning  the 
country  in  the  same  manner  that  they 
conquered  the  Baltic  countries  later  thst 
year 

I  feel  privileged  to  be  able  to  Join 
Armenian  Americans  throughout  the 
Nation  who  are  celebrating  tins  memor- 
able anniversary  in  order  to  k^ep  fresh 
the  memory  of  the  heroism  of  the  Arme- 
nian fighters  of  World  War  I.  and  to  help 
bring  hope  and  comfort  to  their  com- 
patriots today  who  are  keeping  alive  the 
flame  of  liberty  in  spite  of  Soviet  tyranny 
and  harsh  restrictions. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  to- 
day marks  the  45th  anniver.sary  of  Ar- 
menian Independence.  On  this  date  45 
years  aco  the  Armenian  National  Council 
declared  Armenia  an  independent  na- 
tion. This  infant  republic  was  soon 
aided  by  free  nations  the  world  over.  In 
May  of  1920  the  first  American  ship 
loaded  with  2  000  tons  of  flour  arrived 
in  Batum  followed  a  week  later  by  an- 
other  ship   bearing    10,000   more   tons 
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American  Armenians  raised  $2  million  to 
aid  In  the  rebuilding  of  their  fatherland. 
Presently,  there  was  a  homecoming  of 
Armenians  from  every  part  of  the  globe 
bringing  with  them  the  materials  and 
biowhow  to  transform  their  counti-y's 
industrial,  agricultural  and  intellectual 
climate. 

The  life  of  the  burgeoning  nation  was 
cruelly  tei-minated  by  the  Communists 
when  the  Red  Army  invaded  Armenia 
and  made  her  subject  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
Despite  a  revolt  in  December  of  1920, 
which  constituted  the  only  instance  in 
Soviet  history  when  an  outraged  people 
rebelled  and  restored  its  independence 
until  the  Hungarian  uprising,  the  return 
of  overwhelming  Communist  forces  re- 
sulted in  the  final  Sovietization  of  Ar- 
menia. 

Today  we  join  with  Armenian  Amer- 
icans in  celebrating  this  anniversai-y  as 
a  reminder  to  the  world  of  the  heroism 
of  this  .small  nation  in  her  struggle 
against  the  tyranny  of  her  Communist 
oppressors.  We  can  be  proud  of  such 
Armenian  Americans  as  playwright  and 
author,  William  Saroyan.  football  coach 
Ara  Parseghian.  movie  producer  Rouben 
Mamoulian,  and  restaurateur  George 
Mardikian  who  has  lesettled  so  many  of 
his  countrymen  from  the  Middle  East  in 
Western  democratic  countries.  We  can 
also  reaffirm  to  all  Armenians  suffering 
under  the  bonds  of  Red  oppression  our 
belief  in  the  traditions  which  they  so 
courageously  established  in  their  home- 
land in  1918  and  our  detennination  that 
some  day  in  the  not  too  dl.stant  future 
Democracy  will  triumph  over  totalitar- 
ianism in  Armenia.  I  am  sure  that  when 
this  day  arrives  Armenians  will  partici- 
pate in  a  .second  homecoming  which  will 
dwarf  the  first  and  once  asain  establish 
Armenia  as  a  bastion  of  democratic 
ideals. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  45th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  independent  Republic 
of  Armenia.  This  day  in  1918  was  a 
momentous  event  in  the  history  of  the 
Armenian  people. 

The  freedom -loving  Armenian  people 
have  a  tradition  of  independence  extend- 
ing back  to  the  earliest  pages  of  recorded 
history,  and  their  fiercely  independent 
nature  is  legendary.  After  many  years 
of  foreign  domination,  the  Republic  of 
Armenia  was  established  in  1918.  fulfill- 
ing the  aspirations  of  all  Armenians  for 
freedom. 

On  December  2,  1920.  this  free  state 
became  one  of  the  first  victims  of  Com- 
munist agression.  Even  then,  the  Ar- 
menian people  ro.se  up  against  the  Com- 
munist tyranny.  In  the  February  Revolt 
of  1921.  these  brave  citizens  not  only 
drove  the  Communists  out  of  their 
country  but  reestablished  their  Republic. 
Finally,  however,  this  rejection  of  Com- 
munist rule  was  suppressed  by  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  Soviet  military 
forces. 

The  meaning  of  Armenian  Independ- 
ence Day  has  not  been  forgotten.  Amer- 
icans know  the  significance  of  the  birth- 
day of  a  free  nation,  and  the  birth  and 
iraKic  death  of  the  Republic  of  Armenia 
has  a  special  significance.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  all  Americans  join  in  the  hope 


for  liberty  for  Armenia,  and  I  believe 
that  the  observance  of  this  occasion  will 
keep  that  hope  alive  and  strong, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  late  President  Wilson  is 
remembered  for  many  of  his  lofty  and 
noble  ideals.  He  is  also  honored  for  his 
statesmanlike  utterances  and  solemn 
declarations.  Even  today  he  cx:cuples  a 
wai-m  place  in  the  hearts  of  suppressed 
and  downtrodden  peoples,  who,  in  the 
uneven  course  of  their  history,  have  lost 
their  freedom  and  live  under  the  abom- 
inable regimes  of  hated  alien  conquer- 
ors. When  these  people  heard  Wilson's 
declaration  of  the  inalienable  right  of 
national  self-determination  during 
World  War  I,  they  all  found  in  him  the 
true  champion  of  their  national  cause. 
The  Aimenian  people  in  particular  con- 
sider WiLson  as  a  kind  of  patron  saint  of 
their  national  cause,  for  they  attained 
their  freedom  in  1918  only  after  Wilsons 
unmistakably  clear  declarations  on  ele- 
mental human  rights. 

Armenians  lost  their  national  politi- 
cal independence  many  centuries  ago. 
To  be  exact,  from  the  year  1071  to  1918 
Armenia  was  under  its  conquerors,  and 
of  cour.se  freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendence were  denied  to  the  Armenian 
people  during  all  that  time.  Yet  during 
these  centuries,  whether  suffering  under 
cruel  tyrannies  at  home  or  enduring 
many  hardships  in  dispersion,  Armeni- 
ans never  lost  sight  of  their  national 
goal.  Through  the  sustained  efforts  of 
their  persevering  leaders  this  goal  was 
kept  before  their  eyes.  And  the  lesson 
they  mastered  in  the  school  of  adversity 
was  not  forgotten.  They  learned  to  ap- 
preciate the  real  value  of  national  free- 
dom and  therefore  worked  more  fer- 
vently for  Its  attainment. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  eventual 
attainment  of  this  freedom  had  to  be 
accomplished  at  the  stunning  cost  of 
more  than  1  million  Armenian  dead  in 
the  Turkish  massacres  and  deportations 
of  the  First  World  War.  Yet  so  sweet 
seemed  the  reward,  and  so  noble  the 
ideal  behind  that  reward  that  even  such 
terrifying  sacrifices  were  not  made 
grudgingly.  And  on  May  28  of  1918, 
when  Armenians  proclaimed  their  na- 
tional independence  and  founded  the 
Armenian  Republic  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  historic  Armenia,  all  past  mis- 
eries and  sufferings  seemed,  for  the  mo- 
ment, to  have  vanished.  Such  was  the 
joy  and  gladness  evoked  by  that  memo- 
rable and  historic  event. 

Today  in  celebrating  the  45th  anniver- 
sary of  that  event  we  think  of  the  elec- 
trifying days  of  November  1918,  followed 
by  the  disturbing  sequel  of  interwar 
years.  Armenian  independence,  regained 
after  the  lapse  of  some  800  years,  was 
lost  again  in  the  fall  of  1920.  In  Decem- 
ber of  that  year  it  was  crushed  by  the 
combination  of  Turkish  nationalist  and 
Russian  Communist  forces. 

Since  then  Armenia  has  been  under 
Soviet  rule  and  of  course  the  Armenian 
people  are  not  allowed  to  celebrate  their 
independence  day  there.  But  we  in  the 
fi-ee  world  and  particularly  in  this  great 
Republic  can  celebrate  that  anniversary, 
joining  the  people  of  Armenia  in  spirit, 
in  the  firm  belief  that  the  forces  of  dark- 
ness and  tyramiy  caimot  permanently 


choke  off  the  spirit  of  freedom  among 
the  Armenian  people. 

Mr,  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
the  45th  anniversary  of  Armenian  In- 
dependence Day.  It  was  on  May  28, 1918, 
that  that  valiant  people,  after  500  years 
of  servitude,  turned  on  their  oppressors 
and  created  the  independent  Republic  of 
Armenia. 

Their  success,  unfortunately,  was 
short-lived,  for  in  1920  Armenia  became 
the  first  victim  of  Soviet  military  ag- 
gression. 

All  of  us  should  join  with  our  many 
fellow  Americans  of  Armenian  descent 
in  commemorating  this  day.  not  only  to 
honor  the  heroes  of  1918.  but  to  bring 
hope  to  those  now  suffering  the  brutal 
bonds  of  Red  tyranny. 


CIVIL  DEFENSE  IN  PORTLAND, 
OREG. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio,  Mr.  President, 
it  was  startling  to  read  in  today's  news- 
papers that,  following  the  decision  of 
the  city  council  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  by 
a  vote  of  4  to  1.  to  abolish  that  city's 
civil  defense  program  as  of  next  July  1, 
on  the  ground  that  the  civil  defense 
shelter  program  would  be  useless  in  a 
nuclear  war.  Federal  Civil  Defense  offi- 
cials now  seek  to  win  Portland  back  into 
the  national  civil  defense  program  from 
which  the  city  last  week  withdrew.  The 
vote  in  the  city  council  was  almost 
unanimous.  The  mayor  of  that  city  cast 
the  one  vote  to  the  contrary. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Civil 
Defense  Steuart  L.  Pittman  telegraphed 
the  city  council  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  that 
he  would  come  to  Portland,  If  necessary, 
to  state  the  case  for  civil  defense.  In 
other  words,  he  desires  to  use  his  per- 
suasive powers  to  interfere  with  home 
rule  and  lcx;al  self-government  in  an 
effort  to  persuade  the  city  coimcil  of 
Portland,  Oreg.,  td  readopt  a  defeatist 
attitude — and  it  is  a  defeatist  attitude 
to  continue  to  vote  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money  for  holes 
in  the  ground  called  fallout  shelters. 
Gen.  John  Medaris  has  said  that  he 
thought  such  a  program  was  useless  and 
"would  convert  our  people  Into  a  horde 
of  rabbits  scurrying  for  warrens  where 
they  would  cower  helplessly  while  await- 
ing the  coming  of  a  conqueror."  I  re- 
call that  the  same  persuasive  tactics  now 
proposed  for  Portland  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Civil  Defense  Pitt- 
man  were  once  tried  upon  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  E>efense  for  Civil  Defense  Pitt- 
man  has  had  excellent  training  in  the 
art  of  persuasion.  He  was  a  successful 
attorney  at  law  in  Washington,  D.C,  be- 
fore he  was  made  an  authority  on  civil 
defense  matters.  Also  he  has  l)een  con- 
nected with  the  AID  program,  whcie  he 
presumably  acquired  the  necessary  train- 
ing, skill,  and  experience  In  giving  away 
millions  of  dollars  of  our  tax  money. 
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I  recall  Uiat  when  Prank  Ellis  was 
named  Director  of  the  OOce  of  CivU  and 
Defense  Mobilization  the  same  process  of 
argiunentatioa  and  persuasion  was  un- 
dertalcen.  I  was  entertained  by  Mr.  Ellis. 
a  very  fine  Kentleman  who  is  now  a  Judge 
of  the  UJS.  courts.  At  that  time  two 
lieutenant  generals,  with  charts  and 
other  Information,  spent  almost  2  hours 
in  what  is  called  a  briefing,  trymg  to 
convince  me  that  there  should  be  a  fall- 
out shelter  program  and  that  millions  of 
dollars  should  be  spent  upon  it. 

In  order  to  have  an  effective  shelter 
program  it  was  estimated  that  the  ex- 
penditure required  would  be  $20  to 
$20d  billion.  They  tried  to  persuade  me 
that  we  ought  to  have  such  a  program, 
even  though  our  allies.  England  and 
Prance,  had  no  such  program. 

I  assure  Senators  that  it  was  not  too 
difBcult  for  a  humble  person  like  my- 
self— one  who  has  been  a  private  in  our 
Armed  Forces  and  never  rose  higher  than 
lieutenant  colonel — to  be  persuaded  by 
lieutenant  generals  with  charts,  until  I 
found,  upon  questioning  them,  that  they 
really  did  not  know  as  much  about  the 
shelter  program  as  I  did.  and  that  they 
did  not  realize  that  the  advance  of  sci- 
ence would  make  utterly  useless  next 
year  a  fallout  shelter  program  that  might 
be  of  some  effect  this  year. 

I  am  sure  that  the  withdrawal  of  Port- 
land from  the  civil  defense  proc:ram  will 
be  the  first  of  many  withdrawals  as  State 
and  local  officials  throughout  the  country 
come  to  learn  that  civil  defense  has  been 
a  huge  boondoggle,  already  costing  the 
taxpayers  of  our  country  over  $1  300  mil- 
lion. As  properly  stated  by  Portland 
City  Commissioner  Stanley  W.  Earl,  the 
civil  defense  shelter  program  would  cre- 
ate a  sense  of  false  security.  There  Is  no 
falling  back  on  a  fallout  shelter. 

He  is  an  elected  official.  It  seems  to 
me  that  appointive  Federal  officials  are 
presiraiptuous  in  trying  to  persuade 
Portland  officials  against  their  will  and 
against  their  judgment  to  reveisc  a  deci- 
sion which  they  in  their  wisdom  have 
adopted. 

Mr  President,  we  in  America  believe, 
or  should  believe,  in  home  rule  and  local 
self-government.  The  city  council  of 
Portland.  Ore?.,  led  by  City  Commis- 
sioner Stanley  Earl,  has  decreed  that 
civil  defense  with  11  full-time  employees 
sitting  around  waiting  for  the  bomb  to 
drop  Is  futile,  wasteful,  and  worthless. 
The  city  council  action  will  definitely  end 
the  federally  financed  fallout  shelter 
program  on  next  Julj-  1.  I  pay  tribute 
to  those  city  fathers  for  their  wisdom 
and  commonsense  They  deserve  praise 
for  their  action  to  end  a  program  that 
would  be  utterly  useless  in  a  nuclear  war 
were  one  to  be  waged  against  us  by  the 
Soviet  Union  Such  a  war  seems  remote 
indeed  so  long  as  we  maintain  our  tre- 
mendous air  and  mi.ssile  power  and 
capability. 

We  have  the  power.  a.<;  Khrushchev  and 
other  Communist  leaders  know,  to  anni- 
hilate and  utterly  destroy  by  our  almost 
instant  retaliation  every  airfield  within 
the  Soviet  Union,  every  mi.ssile  base  with 
such  missiles  as  have  not  already  been 
fired,  and  100  Russian  cities.  The  facts 
are.  we  could  not  only  su.stain  a  surprise 


attack,  although  we  suffered  heavily,  but 

we  could  iwistain  any  attacks  immediately 

following  and  still  send  our  missiles  of 

death  and  destruction  and  our  air  power 

to  hit  on  target  all  missile  and  airbases, 

industrial  complexes,  and  cities,  in  the 

Soviet  Union. 

Communist  dictators  respect  and  fear 

our  strength.    The  power  of  our  Armed     fires,  and  floods  threaten  comm\l^'^^ 

Forces  is  and  has  been  our  best  defense.     Furthermore,    various    media    such^ 

newspapers,    radio,    and    television   axe 
available  to  be  used  for  instrucUon  on 


Surely  the  defense  of  our  civilians  is  a 
major  factor  in  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try. Let  us.  however,  follow  the  example 
of  the  city  fathers  of  Portland.  Oreg. 
The  commonsense  and  intelligence  of 
Americans  in  all  walks  of  life  call  for 
an  end  to  the  defeatist  psychology  en- 
gendered and  promulgated  by  those  po- 
litical appointees  occupying  civil  defense 
offices  in  our  cities.  States,  and  in  the 
Nation. 

Commi-ssloner  Earl  stated  most  intel- 
hgently  and  truthfully  that  "the  civil 
defense  shelter  program  creates  a  sense 
of  false  security."  He  said,  "since  the 
hydrogen  bomb  has  been  developed,  civil 
defense  shelters  are  useless." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  at  the  height  of 
the  Cuban  crisis  last  year  the  people  of 
Portland  voted  down  a  $75,000  a  year  tax 
to  support  the  city's  civil  defen.se  agency. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Pitt- 
man  has  been  placed  in  an  awkward 
position.  The  fact  is  that  he  is  sched- 
uled today  to  go  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Subcommittee  of  the  other  body  and 
plead  for  another  $175  million  appropri- 
ation, which  he  will  claim  Is  necessary  to 
meet  shelter,  ventilation,  and  other 
deficiencies. 

I  want  the  people  of  my  country  to 
know  the  fact<; — the  truth.  I  want  them 
to  know  that  a  civil  defen.se  fallout 
shelter  program  to  be  at  all  effective  and 
to  provide  real  protection  would  cost  our 
taxpayers  at  least  $100  billion.  It  would 
seem  such  a  vast  expenditure  is  un- 
thinkable. If  such  a  proeram  of  fallout 
shelters  is  really  thought  to  be  insur- 
ance, then  the  premium  of  so  many 
billions  of  dollars  is  so  outrageously  ex- 
orbitant that  serious -minded,  thought- 
ful persons  not  intent  on  holding  down 
jobs  and  feeding  at  the  public  trough 
would  repudiate  such  an  expenditure. 
Furthermore,  who  knows.  In  view  of  the 
rapid  advance  of  science,  that  there 
would  be  any  justification  for  such  an 
expt^nditure  in  1,  2,  or  3  years 

As  an  example  of  squandering^  of  tax- 
payers' money  in  one  city  alone.  I  refer  to 
the  statement  made  at  the  council  meet- 
ing at  Portland,  Oreg  .  that  the  local  civil 
defense  agency  there  has  $1  million  In 
equipment  on  hand.  Much  of  this  equip- 
ment is  obsolete.  Much  of  t  should  not 
have  been  purcha.sed  in  the  first  place. 
Furthermore,  the  11  full-time  officials 
and  employees  occupy  a  $650,000  head- 
quarters and  spend  money  taken  from 
local  taxpayers — $110,000  was  requested 
this  year — in  addition  to  Federal  money 
handed  over  under  authority  of  A.ssistant 
Secretary  for  Ci\il  Defense  Plttman. 

Again  congratulating  the  city  officials 
of  Portland,  I  commend  them  also  for  the 
proposal  sponsored  by  Commissioner 
Earl  Following  the  time  Portland  citi- 
zens rejected  a  $75,000  special  levy  for  the 
civil  defense  agency,  he  said  he  was  pro- 


posing a  disaster  relief  program  wherehw 
but  a  fraction  of  approximately  $llOjoS 
sought  f-r  civil  defense  for  the  oomin» 
year  would  be  appropriated  andt^ 
poUce,  fire,  health,  and  other  regular  ciu 
departments  would  furnish  leadership  al 
they  always  have  when  some  disaster  ^ 
nature  such  as  windstorm  destruction 
firo=    ar.H   fl,^..^  threaten  communit 

various    media    such   as 


emergency  procedures. 

Mr.  President,  the  actions  of  authori 
ties  *n  Portland.  Oreg..  is  merely  another 
indication  that  Uie  patience  of  American 
citizens  has  been  exhausted  and  that 
there  is  a  feeling  of  outrage  throughout 
tlie  country  over  communit  es'  squander- 
ing of  huge  sums  of  taxpayers'  money 
on  civil  defense.  Civil  defense  officials 
in  the  Federal  Government  in  Washing. 
ton  are  in  the  forefront  of  those  making 
these  expenditures.  Let  us  hope  that 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Civil  Defense 
Pittman  meets  a  rebuff  in  Portland,  and 
tliat  commonsense  prevails  over  per- 
suasion, scare  words,  and  the  dangling  of 
Federal  funds  held  in  front  of  city  aod 
State  officials  for  useless  civil  defense 
shelter  programs. 


DEATH  OF  LOUIS  LTPSKY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  American  Zionist  movement 
lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished  elder 
statemen  and  foremost  leaders  with 
the  death  of  Louis  Lipsky. 

Mr.  Lipsky  was  born  In  my  home  city 
of  Rochester,  and  those  of  us  who  have 
followed  his  career  have  developed 
through  the  years  an  ever-increasing 
respect  and  admiration  for  him  as  an 
individual  and  for  the  magnificent  Job 
he  did  in  furthering  a  cause  he  held 
so  dear  to  his  heart.  He  gave  of  his 
vast  energy  and  wonderful  talent  un- 
stintingly  to  help  his  fellow  men,  and 
his  death  is  a  great  loss  to  his  State  and 
his  Nation. 

He  served  at  various  times  tis  presi- 
dent of  the  Zionist  Organization  of 
America;  as  chairman  of  the  Palestine 
Foundation  Fund,  of  the  United  Pales- 
tine Appeal,  of  the  American  Zionist 
Conference,  of  the  American  Zionist 
Council,  and  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  World  Jewish  Congress;  and  as 
vice  president  of  the  American  Jewish 
Congress. 

I  extend  my  most  sincere  condolence.s 
to  his  bereaved  loved  ones  and  join  in 
the  thousands  of  his  friends  who  mourn 
his  death. 


ISRAELS    15TH    BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  29  the  people  of  I.sracl  celebrated 
their  15th  birthday.  On  that  day,  peo- 
ple throughout  the  country,  in  fact  the 
world,  pau.sed  and  reflected  upon  the 
amazing  growth  of  this  dynamic  and 
yoimg  Republic. 

Israel's  heritage  has  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  progress  of  mankind 
Her  varied  and  numerous  contributions 
in  the  fleld.s  of  education,  science,  art, 
literature,    and    music    have    increased 
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,nd  enriched  the  knowledge  and  culture 
(rf  the  world.  But  perhaps  more  Im- 
portant Is  the  spectacular  example  Israel 
has  set  as  a  showcase  for  representative 
fovemment.  Since  her  aspirations  for 
liberty  and  justice  were  realized  only  a 
little  more  than  15  years  ago,  Israel's 
powth  and  progress  have  been  magnifi- 
cent in  the  eyes  of  the  free  world.  For 
the  very  reasons  that  a  spirit  of  freedom 
pervades  the  land  and  that  Israel's  ulti- 
mate aspirations  and  ideals  are  so  in- 
tertwined with  our  own,  the  United 
States  must  not  adopt  a  shortsighted 
policy  and  neglect  the  very  trying  prob- 
lems facing  this  young  Republic  today. 
The  United  States  must  continue  to 
make  every  effort  to  sustain  the  security 
Israel  has  so  valiantly  sought — security 
now  threatened  by  new  outbursts  of 
Arab  militarism  and  belligerence. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  occasion  of  her 
15th  anniversary,  a  very  sensitive  and 
wonderful  tribute  was  paid  to  Israel  by 
Rabbi  Julius  Kerman  of  Temple  Hesed 
Abraham  in  Jamestown,  N.Y.  Rabbi 
German's  address  expresses  both  the 
hope  and  the  confidence  Israel  has  for 
her  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  following  my  remarks  the  text 
of  this  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
WIS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Israel's  15th  Birthday  and  th« 
Wokld's    Mokal    Natxtke 

UondAy.  April  29,  wax  I&rael's  15th  birth- 
day. Again  we  review  Israel's  accompllsb- 
menta  in  ttie  various  fields  ot  endeavor.  Its 
BO«t  outstanding  aciilevement  Is  in  ttie  field 
ol  <ut«craft.  Israel  is  an  outpost  of  de- 
mocracy In  the  Near  East,  an  area  ruled  by 
unstable  totalitarian  governments. 

Iirael's  progress  in  the  15  years  of  its  ex- 
Mence  Is  amazing.  Beginning  with  a  pop- 
nlsUon  of  660.000.  It  now  exceeds  2  million. 
Ill  15  rears  small  Israel  absorbed  more  than 
t  mllUon  immigrants.  More  than  half  of 
tbeae  newcomers  came  from  Arab  lands  in 
AtU  and  In  North  Africa;  there  were  almost 
H  many  of  them  as  the  number  of  Arabs 
who  fled  Palestine  when  the  six  Arab  states 
attacked  newly-born  Israel.  The  Jews  from 
the  Arab  lands  came  to  Israel  destitute;  they 
had  been  robbed  of  all  their  possessions;  some 
had  even  been  stripped  of  clothing.  Israel 
rehabilitated  them,  taught  them  trades,  and 
made  useful  citizens  of  them.  The  several 
Arab  states  with  vast,  unpopulated  areas  and 
buge  oil  Income,  could  have  easily  and  prof- 
itably absorbed  the  Arab  refugees. 

The    truth    Is    that    the    underpopulated 
Arab    states,    Syria    and    Iraq,    treated    the 
Palestinian  refugees  as  Inferior  Arabs,  as  un- 
desirables, and  barred  them  from  their  coun- 
ties.    Egypt  likewise,  fed   them  hate-prop- 
i«anda   Instead   of   bread.     The   refugees  In 
the  Gaza  Strip  were — and  still  are — kept  out 
or  Egypt  proper.     The  Arab  world  Is  not  In 
the  least   interested  In  the   welfare  of  their 
brother  refugees;  they  only  exploit  the  refu- 
gee situation,  which  they  created  and  which 
they  perpetuate,  as  a  weapon  against  Israel 
Their  representatives  at  the  U.N.  shed  croc- 
odile tears  over  the  Arab  property  left  behind 
in  Israel,  for  which  the  Israeli  Government 
offered  payment,  but  they  never  mention  the 
property  which  the  Jews  were  compelled  to 
leave  behind  In  Arab  Unds,     Their  mental- 
ity is  similar  to  that  of  the  proverbial  Hot- 
tentot;   "If  I  steal  your  cow,  that  is  good; 
u  you  steal  my  cow.  that  Is  bad."    It.U  a 
•erlous  quesUon  calling  for  serious,  unbiased 
study   as    to    who   lost   more   property     the 
Jews  or  the  Arabs? 
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Israel's  progress  in  the  16  yean  Is  the  re- 
sult (rf  hard  work  and  careful  planning.  Of 
all  the  changes  one  sees  in  Israel,  the  people 
themaelves  are  the  moet  interesting.  Former 
city  dwellers  who  were  barred  from  contact 
with  the  soil  by  centuries  of  discrimination, 
have  become  successful  farmers.  Plfteen 
years  ago  Israel  did  not  have  enough  food  for 
Its  small  population.  Now.  with  Its  popula- 
tion more  than  trebled,  Israel  has  an  over- 
abundance of  food,  even  a  surplus  for  export. 
Hard  work  and  scientific  skill  have  yielded 
these  results. 

Israel's  cooperaUve  vlUages  are  now  objects 
of  study  and  Imitation  by  many  nations, 
Asian,  African,  and  even  European.  Indian 
groups  have  been  living  In  Israeli  kibbutzim, 
learning  their  methods  of  agriculture,  yet 
Prime  Minister  Nehru,  intimidated  by  the 
Arabs,  refuses  to  recognize  Israel  diplo- 
matically. 

A  linguistic  miracle  was  performed  In 
Israel.  The  immigrants  came  from  80  dif- 
ferent countries,  bringing  80  different  lan- 
guages, and  dialects,  but  the  revival  of 
Hebrew  enabled  the  fusing  of  the  heterogene- 
ous elements  into  one  nation.  India  simi- 
larly suffers  from  a  multiplicity  of  languages 
and  dialects,  creating  poUtlcal  dlfflciUtles  and 
complications,  and  even  strife.  India,  there- 
fore. Is  very  much  interested  In  Israel's  lln- 
gulsUc  experience.  A  professor  from  the 
Hebrew  University  was  Invited  to  lecture  In 
Indian  universities  on  the  revival  of  Hebrew; 
but  Nehru  still  behaves  as  if  Israel  were 
nonexistent. 

Israeli  educators,  technicians,  and  advisers 
can  be  met  in  many  lands,  new  and  old.  All 
this  is  done  modestly,  quietly,  and  without 
fanfare.  Israel  has  neither  money  nor  skills 
to  spare,  but,  when  a  new  nation,  or  even 
an  old  one,  asks  for  help,  Israel  does  Its  best 
to  oblige. 

Israel  looks  Into  the  future  with  hope  and 
confidence.  Success  has  not  turned  the 
heads  of  Its  leaders.  They  crave  no  power. 
They  cherish  no  expansionist  dreams.  They 
plot  no  aggressive  moves  against  their  neigh- 
bors. They  want  peace.  There  is  much 
work  to  be  done  In  their  small  land;  there 
Is  much  wasteland  to  be  reclaimed,  on 
which  many  more  Jews  In  need  of  homes  and 
freedom,  can  be  settled.  Israel  and  Its  lead- 
ers prefer  the  book  to  the  sword. 

But  they  are  aware  of  grave  dangers 
ahead.  Their  offer  of  peace  has  been  stead- 
fastly refused  by  their  Arab  neighbors.  They 
have  heard  Nasser  of  Egypt  threaten  again 
and  again  that  he  would  destroy  Israel, 
wipe  it  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  drive  It  Into 
the  sea. 

Israel's  leaders  understand  Col.  Nasser's 
hysterical  vlndlctlveness:  their  small  novice 
army  had  defeated  him  twice.  The  memory 
of  those  defeats  Is  very  bitter  to  a  military 
person  who  nourishes  grandiose  ambitions  of 
uniting  all  Arab  nations,  of  becoming  a 
modern  Saladln,  and  of  heading  the  world's 
third  great  power.  Israel  Is  watching  with 
alarm  how  the  paper-hero  of  the  Nile  is 
being  built  up  for  his  dream  role  by  the 
great  powers.  The  U.S.  showers  money 
and  surplus  food  on  him.  That  money 
helps  Nasser  pay  foreign  scientists,  par- 
ticularly Germans,  to  build  rockets  and 
manufacture  atomic  bombs  for  him.  Soviet 
Russia  has  been  stocking  Egypt  and  all  other 
Arab  lands  for  a  long  time  with  modern 
weapons. 

It  is  a  moot  question  whether  Nasser  Is 
using  German  sclentista  and  technicians,  or 
West  Germany  Is  using  Nasser  for  lU  own 
ends.  West  Germany  may  be  experimenting 
In  Egypt  with  weapons  It  Is  not  allowed  to 
build  at  home.  The  German  Oovenunent's 
claim  that  It  cannot  legally  restrain  its  sci- 
entists from  working  for  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. Is  a  hypocrttlcal  poeture.  West  Ger- 
man   factories    stipply    parts    to    Xgyptlan 
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factories.  Germany  has  in  that  mannar 
evaded  treaty  obligations  aftw  the  First 
World  War,  and  may  now  be  doing  It  again. 

Israel's  alarm  at  these  German-built  rock- 
ets, bombs,  and  planee  In  the  hands  of 
trigger-happy  Nasser,  does  not  disturb  the 
Germans  who  have  not  yet  been  de-Hltler- 
l»d.  HlUer  U  dead,  but  HlUerlsm  Is  sUU 
alive. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  Israel's  citi- 
zens have  vivid  recollecUons  of  German 
brutaUty  of  the  Hitler  era;  they  know 
that  many  former  Nazis  fill  high  offices  In 
present-day  Germany;  they  know  also  that 
many  Nazi  criminals — officers  of  the  army, 
physicians,  and  sdentlsts — have  found  refuge 
In  Eg3TJt,  Their  presence  and  activities  in 
Egypt  should  disturb  the  whole  world. 

There  Is  a  quadruple  race  to  win  Nasser's 
favor.  The  United  States  and  Soviet  Rus- 
sia wish  to  keep  each  other  out  of  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Germany  Is  pursuing  Its  own  dark 
ends.  Switzerland,  too,  is  In  this  race.  Its 
role  and  objective  are  not  so  clear.  It  may  be 
that  It  wishes  to  hold  on  to  the  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  Its  banks,  whose  owners 
perished  In  the  Nazi  crematoria.  There  is  a 
Swiss  law  against  revealing  tiie  names  of 
depositors.  But  It  Is  Immoral  for  the  Swiss 
bankers  to  hold  on  to  that  money.  There 
may  be  heirs.  But,  If  there  are  no  heirs, 
surely  Jewish  philanthropic  institutions  and 
the  Bute  of  Israel  are  entitled  to  those 
funds:  they  cared — and  are  still  caring — ^for 
Nazi  victims.  Switzerland's  role  In  the  dark 
days  of  Hltlerlsm  was  far  from  commendable: 
it  turned  many  fugitives  back  to  Germany. 
Now  It  Is  not  in  a  hurry  to  change  or  amend 
the  law  against  revealing  the  names  of  the 
dead  depositors.  The  motives  are  not  noble. 
One  suspects  that  greed  places  Switzerland  in 
Nasser's  camp. 

Mr.  Averell  Harrlman's  rationalization  for 
the  State  Department,  that  It  is  useiesa  to 
pressure  the  German  Government  to  recall 
Its  scientists,  because  they  would  be  replaced 
Immediately  by  Soviet  scientists.  Is  as  lacking 
candor  as  the  German  Government's  argu- 
ment that  It  has  no  control  over  the  activi- 
ties of  its  citizens.  But  should  the  United 
States  help  Nasser  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
foreign  scientists?  The  arming  of  Egypt 
may  lead  to  more  disastrous  resiUts  even  than 
the  Cuban  affair. 

We  cannot  argue  with  Soviet  Russia.     Like 
the  Nazis,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  help 
destroy  Israel  to  win  the  Arabs'  favor.     Such 
bourgeois   words   as   pity,   humanltarianism. 
and   morality,   are  not   to  be  found   In  the 
Conununlst  dictionary.     Anything  tliat  pro- 
motes  their    end.    is    Just    and    good.     The 
Kremlin  hates  Israel  because  it  is  a  success- 
f  \il  democracy  and  also  because  it  influencea 
the    new    nations    toward    democracy.     But 
the   State   Department    has   not    repudiated 
religion,     morality,     humanltarianism.     and 
democracy.     These    are    the    very    tdoOs    to 
which  our  State  Department   pays  homage. 
From    time   to    time    we   denounce    atheism 
and  totalitarianism.     We  have  a  right  to  ask 
on  what  moral  grounds  does  our  State  De- 
partment  help   Nasser  spread   his  brand   of 
totalitarianism?     In  Egypt  we  are  not  com- 
peting   with    Russia,    but   cooperating    with 
Russia  to  build  up  Nasser.     I  hope  that  my 
fears    wUl    prove    unfounded,    but    It    may 
come  to  pass  that  the  efforu  of  the  several 
rival    powers   will    help    Nasser    become    the 
nUer  of  all  Araby;   then  he  will  thumb  his 
nose   at  all   his   backers,  and   a   new   Hitler 
will  emerge. 

Our  statesmen  should  be  reminded  of  the 
biblical  proverb:  "The  wise  man's  eyes  are 
In  his  head,"  (Kccleslastes  2:  14,)  The 
meaning,  no  doubt.  Is  that  the  wise  man 
foresees  all  possible  results  of  the  act  he 
undertakes.  Svu-ely  Neville  Chamberlain  did 
not  foresee  all  the  results  of  the  Munich 
Pact  which  he  signed  in  iaS8.  Stalin  and 
Molotov  did  not  foresee  all  the  possible  re- 
sults of  the  nonaggreeslon  pact  they  signed 
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with  Kazl  Germany  In  Auj^st  1939  Recent 
catastrophic  experience  should  teach  our 
American  poUcymakerB  to  be  very  cautious 


THE     CIVIL    RIOHTS     COMMISSION 

Mr  KEATINO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RxcoRD  two  fine  editorials — one  from 
the  New  York  Times  and  one  from  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times -Herald — 
urging  that  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
be  made  a  permanent  agency  rather 
than  having  its  life  extended  for  rela- 
tively short  periods  of  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom   the  New  York  Times,  May  27.    1963] 
Civn,  Rights  Commission 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  served  as 
"a  national  civil  rights  clearinghouse  pro- 
viding Information,  advice,  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  any  requesting  agency,  private  or 
public."'  The  deflnltlon  of  its  task  is  Presi- 
dent  Kennedy's. 

For  more  than  5  years  the  Commission 
has  fulfilled  its  statutory  mandate,  inves- 
tigating deprivations  of  voting  rights  and 
denials  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  in 
education,  employment,  housing,  and  the 
administration  of  Jvistice.  Now  the  adminis- 
tration asks  that  the  Commission's  life  be 
extended  4  years.  We  agree  with  some  Re- 
publicans who  would  make  it  a  permanent 
agency 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  deserves  a 
separate,  and  at  lesist  equal,  standing  in  the 
Federal  Government  with  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  of  the  Justice  Department  One  is 
engaged  in  major  and  continuing  studies 
with  valid  powers  of  investigation  and  per- 
suasion: the  other  Is  charged  with  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  Both  can  and  should  work 
band-ln-hand  to  carry  out  the  decisions  of 
the  courts.  Both  are  essential  In  the  strug- 
gles, moral  and  legal,  that  still  he  ahead  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May   28,   19«31 
CrviL  Rights  Pilot 

It  IS  a  testimonial  to  the  forthrlghtness 
and  efficacy  with  which  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  has  carried  forward  Its  dllTerent 
mission  that  there  are  those  on  Capitol 
Hill  who  would  like  to  demolish  it  They 
would  also,  for  the  most  part,  like  to  demol- 
ish civil  rights  The  Commission  has  oper- 
ated in  this  area  as  an  indefatigable  Jogger 
of  the  national  conscience  and  as  a  trail 
blazer  for  those  who  would  completely 
eradicate  from  American  life  every  form  of 
discrimination  based  upon  race  or  ancestry 

The  Commission's  lease  on  life  comes  to 
an  end  on  September  30  It  has  been  a  short 
lease  because  Congress  has  been  unwilling  to 
grant  It  extensions  for  more  than  3  years  at 
a  time  since  it  was  established  in  1957 
President  Kennedy  has  now  asked  for  an 
extension  of  at  least  4  years  It  is  perfectly 
plain  that  the  Commission  will  be  needed 
for  a  great  deal  longer  than  this,  it  ou^ht  to 
be  given  permanent  status  to  help  It  hold  a 
staff  together  and  do  its  work  efficiently 

Under  extremely  tough-minded  and  realis- 
tic Commissioners  and  a  staff  director,  Berl 
Bernhard,  of  exceptional  drive  and  devotion, 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  won  the 
confidence  of  Negro  leaders  and  has  rendered 
invaluable  public  service  in  exposing  the 
inequities  to  which  Negroes  are  subjected 
It  has  a  vital  Job  to  perform  in  coordinating 
the  civil  rights  efforts  of  all  organizations, 
public  and  private.  Federal  and  local,  and  in 
focusing  attention  on  dangerous  trouble 
spots  The  most  important  work  of  this 
valuable  a^ncy  lies  ahead  of  it. 


Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  this 
proposal  Is  embodied  In  a  bill  which  has 
been  Introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL 1  and  cosponsored  by  a  number 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
has  been  holdin.?  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  those  heai-ings  the  viewpoint 
has  been  presented  that  the  Commission 
should  be  made  permanent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  may  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr.  President,  making 
the  Commission  a  permanent  agency  will 
prevent  the  harassment  and  obstruction 
with  which  it  Is  confronted  after  every 
request  for  its  extension.  It  Is  clear  that 
problems  of  race  relations  will  be  with 
us  for  a  long  time,  and  that  they  must 
be  dealt  with  on  a  continuous  basis  Ter- 
minating the  life  of  the  Commission  will 
not  eliminate  the  problems  with  which 
It  has  been  dealing.  These  problems 
cannot  be  ducked.  The  rational  pioc- 
esses  of  factfinding,  followed  by  legisla- 
tion, is  certainly  the  manner  in  which 
responsible  Members  of  Congress.  I  am 
.sure,  feel  the  problems  should  be  han- 
dled. Factfinding,  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
legislative  process,  is  an  arduous  and  dif- 
ficult task,  as  every  Senator  knows.  An 
agency  such  as  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion can  render  in  the  future,  as  it  has 
In  the  past,  the  expert  guidance  needed 
to  cope  with  these  Issues  Of  course  the 
Commission  could  be  terminated  at  any 
time  we  no  longer  have  the  problem  of 
dLscrimination.  So  long  as  we  have  this 
problem,  however,  It  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  to  require  the  Commission  to 
labor  in  an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty 
as  to  its  future  life. 


DIMINISHING  SUPPLY  OF 
PETROLEUM 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  are  aware  of  the  vital  importance 
of  the  oil  and  gas  industry  to  the  future 
economic  and  military  security  of  our 
country  and  of  the  free  world. 

We  have  all  been  impressed  in  recent 
months  with  the  growing  importance  of 
oil  as  a  major  factor  in  the  cold  war.  The 
rapid  growth  of  Soviet  oil  production  Is 
a  stem  and  menacing  reality.  We  can 
no  more  avoid  this  new  threat  to  our 
national  economic  and  military  welfare 
than  could  Major  Cooper  ignore  the 
warning  light  that  his  automatic  con- 
trols had  failed  We  have  to  face  up 
to  ominous  statistics  which  show  that 
the  crude  oil  reserves  of  the  United 
States,  in  relationship  to  consumption, 
have  declined  for  the  past  10  years.  Dis- 
covery of  petroleum  to  maintain  reserves 
IS  placed  at  $70  billion. 

These  facts  and  figures  were  summa- 
rized last  week  in  the  monthly  newsletter 
on    petroleum    from    the    Chase    Man- 


hattan Bank.  This  Is  a  reliable  ann 
authoritative  review  and  commentarv 
a  very  serious  situation,  and  meriu  n** 
closest  study.  Therefore.  I  ask  untoT 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  InSL 
Record.  "** 

There  being  no  objection,  the  facb; 
and  figures  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

No  Time  To  Let  Up 

There  was  recently  an  announcement 
which  ought  to  have  been  a  matter  of  widl 
spread  Interest,  for  It  related  ImportanUt  ^ 
this  Nations  future  well-being.  R..»  .... 
reasonably   safe 


But  if,  , 
assumption  that  the  n.« 
went  virtually  imnotlced  outside  the  netrn. 
leum  Industry  We  are  referring  to  the  ri 
port  which  once  each  year  provides  th# 
latest  official  measurement  of  the  NaUon* 
underground  petroleum  reserves  ' 

Contained  In  the  report  U  the  InfomjaUon 
that  our  crude  oil  reserve  position  suflwed 
a  sharp  decline  In  1962.  The  ratio  otn 
serves  to  consumption  fell  by  6  percent  tad 
for  the  tenth  year  In  a  row  we  consumed 
more  oil  than  we  found.  The  rate  at  which 
the  Nation's  consumption  of  liquid  petro- 
leum Is  growing  requires  that  addltlom  to 
crude  oil  reserves  each  year  must  exceed  con 
sumption  by  20  percent  If  we  are  to  maintain 
14  constant  ratio  of  reserves  to  consumpuon 
But  In  1962  we  failed  to  find  that  much— m' 
deed  we  found  little  more  than  half  as  much 
i.s  we  con.sumed  The  results  in  19«2  tn 
sobering  enough  but  when  they  are  added  to 
the  postwar  trend  there  Is  cause  for  greater 
C(mcern  Not  since  1949  have  we  found 
enough  oil  to  prevent  a  decline  In  the  re- 
serves to  consumption  ratio. 

Ihere  Is  evidence  that  a  great  deal  of  un- 
warranted complacency  has  been  generated 
in  recent  years  by  an  apparent  oversupplj  of 
oil  But  the  oversupply  is  In  produclblUty 
and  deliverablllty— not  In  reserves.  A  dty. 
despite  a  shortage  of  water  in  Its  reservoir, 
could  create  a  temporary  oversupply  by  pro- 
viding water  mains  and  related  facilities  tit 
excess  of  actual  needs.  But  the  only  truly 
meaningful  measurement,  for  the  iongv 
term.  Is  the  actual  amount  of  water  In  the 
re.servoir  And  so  it  Is  with  petroleum  W« 
should  guard  against  being  lulled  Into  a  false 
sense  of  ."(ecurlty  by  our  excess  capacity  to 
produce  and  deliver  oil  to  market 

Almost  from  the  t>eglnnlng  of  the  domestic 
petroleum  Industry's  104-year  history  then 
have  been  predictions  of  an  Impendlog 
shortage  of  oil  Fortunately,  they  did  not 
come  to  pass  largely  because  of  technolofl- 
ral  progress  The  earlier  estimates  were  au- 
thoritative and  soundly  based  when  they 
were  made:  they  reflected  the  technical 
knowledge  of  the  time  To  cite  only  one 
example  It  is  now  possible  to  drill  to  i 
depth  of  almost  5  miles,  but  In  earlier  Umei 
a  few  hundred  feet  was  the  limit  Had  the 
means  of  exceeding  that  depth  not  been  de- 
veloped, a  major  portion  of  our  reserve! 
woxild  never  have  been  fotind,  and  we  would 
indeed  have  run  short  of  oil  long  ago 

Today,  concern  about  the  Nation's  future 
supply  of  petroleum — both  oil  and  gas— ti 
based  not  upon  the  industry's  physical  ability 
to  find  It,  but  rather  upon  Its  financial  abil- 
ity to  conduct  an  adequate  search  Between 
1950  and  1960  the  industry  spent  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  and  developing  petroleuni 
hydrocarbon  reserves  In  this  country  a  totsl 
of  $44  billion  Yet.  despite  this  mighty 
effort,  the  reserves  to  consumption  ratio  fell 
steadily  A  financial  Incentive  sufficient  to 
achieve  better  results  apparently  did  not 
exist  And  we  might  well  wonder  If  the 
Incentive  will  t>e  great  enough  In  the  future 
The  costs  of  finding  new  reserves  have  risen 
substantially  and  there  are  many  Indlcatloni 
that  they  will  continue  to  mount  Our  <lo- 
mestlc  requirements  for  all  petroleimi  hydro- 
cartMns  seem  likely  to  Increase  at  an  averaje 
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y,te  of  4  percent  a  year  between  1960  and 
1970.  Tt)  meet  these  requirements,  and 
nrevent  any  further  erosion  of  the  reserves 
to  consumption  ratio,  the  Industry  would 
bsve  to  find  50  percent  more  crude  oil  than 
It  discovered  in  the  preceding  decade.  And 
the  same  is  true  for  nattiral  gas.  The  indi- 
cated cost  of  such  an  undertaking  is  stag- 
gfT\ng — probably  as  much  as  $70  billion. 

The  earlier  predictions  of  shortage  served 
(  useful  purpose  In  that  they  alerted  both 
the  industry    and    the   U.S.    Government   to 
the  need  for  a  broadened  search,  in  foreign 
countries  as  well  as  at  home.    Following  the 
rrst  World  War  the  Government  encouraged 
the  Industry    to    extend    Its    operations    to 
foreign  areas  In  both  hemispheres,  and  lent 
lU   active    support    where    necessary.      The 
gradually  evolving  system  of  financial  regula- 
tions under  which  the  Industry  was  allowed 
to  operate  contributed   Importantly   to   the 
Incentive  to  internationalize  the  search  for 
petroleum.      And     the     Government's    far- 
jlghted  attitude  In  this  respect  helped  the 
Industry    to    achieve    the    necessary    capital 
fonnatlon.     Had  the  regulations  been  more 
rtftrlctlve.  the  Industry's  efforts  necessarily 
would  have   been   limited   and,   aa   a  conae- 
(fObaee.  so  would  this  Nation's  access  to  re- 
lerres  abroad.     As  It  Is,  more  than  half  of 
the  reserves  outside  the  i;nlted  States  have 
been  found  by,  and  are  available  to.  Ameri- 
can-owned companies — an  element  of  great 
itrength.  not  only  to  this  country,  but  also 
to  the  rest  of  the  free  world.     In  addition  to 
jupplementlng  our  domestic    resources,    the 
industry  has  brought  the  benefits  of  petro- 
leum to  the  far   corners   of    the  earth,   and 
through    Its    operations    has    provided    sub- 
itantlal  revenues  to  the  governmenu  of  de- 
Teloplng  naUons — factors  which  have  doubt- 
le»  furthered    our   foreign    trade   relations, 
and  leaseiied  the  burden  of  direct  aid. 

The  industry's  ability  to  satUfy  fuUy  the 
petroleum  needs  of  this  Nation  and  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  reflects  to  an  Im- 
portant degree  Its  freedom  to  moblllae  capl- 
taL  Funds  generated  from  operations  in 
Oklahoma,  for  example,  could  be  used  to 
tnaace  exploration  In  Texas,  and  vice  vwsa. 
The  search  for  petroleum  abroad  by  Ameri- 
can companies  was  financed  initially,  and  is 
•tm  being  financed  In  part,  with  capital 
ftnsrated  in  the  United  States.  And  the  e«- 
anttal  heavy  Investment  in  transportaUon. 
reflning.  and  marketing  facilities  thrcmgh- 
out  the  world  has  also  been  made  possible  by 
the  Industry's  freedom  to  mobilize  capital. 
Had  the  individual  States,  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment.  or  governments  abroad  impeded  the 
management  of  capital,  the  Industry's  growth 
would  have  been  retarded — to  the  detriment 
of  this  Nation  and  others  as  well. 

Because  the  overall  financial  Incentive  and 
poutlcal  climate  were  sufficiently  favorable 
for  most  of  the  past,  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try saw  fit  to  spend  huge  sums  of  money  to 
expand  operations  abroad.  For  the  period 
1850  to  1960  alone  It  spent  as  much  as  *38 
Wllion  As  a  result,  there  now  exists  outside 
the  United  States  a  plentiful  supply  of  pe- 
troleum^both  In  terms  of  reserves  and  de- 
liverablllty The  known  reserves  are  several 
ttmes  larger  than  this  Nation's.  But  this 
condition,  while  favorable.  Is  also  danger- 
ous because  It  gives  rise  to  complacency— 
&Dd  we  chnnot  afford  such  an  attitude.  The 
Indicated  requlremenU  for  the  future  are 
tremendous— the  free  world  will  probably 
consume  between  1960  and  1970  alone  over 
hslf  of  Its  presently  reported  reserves,  and 
the  task  of  replenishment  will  be  formlda- 
We  Indeed 

But  finding  the  reserves  will  be  only  part 
Of  the  industry's  task— there  Is  also  the  need 
w  dispersal.  In  these  uneasy  days  of  al- 
m'Mt  perpetual  International  conflict  It  Is 
considered  prudent  to  have  Industrial  trans- 
portation, and  military  resources  as  wide- 
spread as  possible.  For  the  same  reason  it 
•*  important   that   our  petroleum   resources 


also  be  widely  dispersed.  It  is  possible  that 
a  major  producing  area  could  be  rendered 
completely  Inoperative  by  military  action, 
and  it  is  therefore  vitally  Important  that 
as  many  alternate  sources  as  possible  be 
available.  Our  defense  effort  Is  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  availability  of  petro- 
leum— both  from  a  military  and  civilian 
standpoint.  And  In  the  event  of  another 
war  it  would  be  Impossible  to  ration  petro- 
leum to  the  extent  It  was  during  'World 
War  11 — our  economy  is  so  much  more  de- 
pendent upon  it  now. 

As  It  has  In  the  past,  the  attitude  of  gov- 
ernment will  play  an  Important  role  In  de- 
termining the  adequacy  and  location  of  pe- 
troleum   reserves    In    the    future.      By    Its 
record,  the  petroleum  Industry  has  demon- 
strated Its  ability  to  meet  aU  requirements 
If    there    Is   a   sufflclent  financial   Incentive, 
and   If   It  Is    not  hampered   by    actions  of 
government.     But  we  also  have  evidence  of 
what  can  happen  when  these  conditions  are 
lacking.    We  have  witnessed  the  steady  de- 
cline  of   the  reserves   to  consumption  ratio 
in  the  United  States — where  the  Industry's 
rate  of  return  on  Investment  has  been  In 
a   downtrend.      Moreover.    Industry    compo- 
nents exhibit  a  growing  desire  to  purchase 
existing    reserves    rather    than    explore    for 
more;  and  the  Interest  In  diversification  Into 
nonpetroleum     activities     has     never     been 
greater.      While    these    developmenu    have 
been  taking  shape,  some  elements  of  govern- 
ment. In  contrast  to  the  earlier  encovirage- 
ment  and  support,  have  hindered  the  Indus- 
try's efforts.    The  normal  balance  of  supply 
and  demand  has  been  upset  by  a  steadfast 
refusal  to  allow  an  adequate  price  for  natural 
gas.     There  have  been  persistent  attacks  on 
the  depletion  allowance,  and  most  recently 
proposed    changes    In    the    tax    laws    which 
among  other  things  would  have  the  effect  of 
discouraging    the    exploratory   and   develop- 
ment activities  of  American  petroleum  com- 
panies both  here  and  abroad.     All  these  ac- 
tions impair  the  Industry's  ability  to  achieve 
adequate  capital  formation,  and  thereby  its 
ability    to    satisfy    our    growing    petroleum 
needs. 

This  Nation  can  111  afford  to  discourage  In 
any  manner  the  continuing  search  for  pe- 
troleum anywhere  In  the  free  world.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  that  we  will  need  for 
ourselves  and  our  friends  abroad  all  that  we 
now  have  and  can  reasonably  hope  to  find. 
To  take  our  current  availability  too  much 
for  granted  could  prove  to  be  a  grave 
mistake. 


GEORGE     TODT     RECEIVES     FREE- 
DOMS  FOUNDATION  AWARD 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  noticed  in  the  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record  reprints  of 
newspaper  columns  written  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner  by  hard- 
hitting, clear-thinking  George  Todt,  of 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  George  Todt  is  an 
American  journalist  of  the  old  school 
who  believes  in  letting  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may  and  who  has  the  cour- 
age to  write  what  his  convictions  dictate. 

It  is  good  to  know,  therefore,  that  at 
the  annual  Freedoms  Awards  ceremonies 
this  year.  George  Todt  was  singled  out 
for  a  special  award  known  as  the  Special 
Freedom  Leadership  Award.  It  was 
conveyed  upon  Mr.  Todt  not  for  any 
single  column  or  speech  but  because  of 
the  cumulative  impact  of  his  steady  out- 
put of  columns  devoted  to  defending  our 
American  heritage  against  Marxist  so- 
cialism in  any  form  and  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  free  enterprise  system  which 
has  brought  greater  opportunities  to 
more  people  than  any  other  political- 


economic  system  In  the  history  of  the 
world.  Both  In  1859  and  In  1960  George 
Todt  received  from  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion awards  for  columns  which  he  had 
written  but  the  1963  Special  Freedom 
Leadership  Award  was  bestowed  upon 
him  for  the  consistency  and  the  effective- 
ness of  his  strident  voice  and  pen  in 
support  of  our  cherished  American  con- 
stitutional concepts. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  newspaper 
stories  of  this  award,  together  with  some 
typical  columns  written  by  George  Todt, 
be  printed  In  the  body  of  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcord, 
as  follows : 

HCRALD-EXAMINEB       STArrZRS      WiM       FREZDOSf 

Foundation  Awards 

Three  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  staff 
members  were  named  recipients  of  honors 
and  awards  today  by  Freedoms  Foundation 
of  Valley  Forge.  Pa. 

George  Todt,  columnist,  was  honored  with 
a  Special  Freedom  Leadership  Award  "for 
his  continuing  fight  against  deceit  and 
dullness  of  socialistic  communism  and  for 
his  continued  teaching,  through  editorials,  of 
the  spirit  and  greatness  of  cnir  splrltxxally 
based  constitutional  Republic  with  its  demo- 
cratic methods." 

Karl  Hubenthal,  Herald-Examiner  car- 
toonist, won  $100  and  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  for  his  cartoon.  "Biased  Trail." 

Herald-Examiner  art  director  John  P.  Ma- 
loney  was  given  the  George  Washington 
Honor  Medal  Award  for  his  cartoon,  "Free- 
dom's Arsenal." 

Freedoms  Foundation  announced  these 
among  the  more  than  900  cltlsens,  organiza- 
tions and  schools  throughout  the  United 
States  to  be  honored  In  the  foundation's  an- 
nual national  and  school  awards. 

DisNKT  crm> 

Walt  Disney,  movie  and  TV  producer,  was 
named  winner  of  the  Foundation's  highest 
award  for  "his  educational  wisdom,  patriotic 
dedication  and  creaUve  leadership  in  com- 
municating the  hope  and  aspirations  of  our 
free  society." 

Todt  was  presented  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
top  five  "patriots  whose  deeds  merit  the  ap- 
plause of  aU  who  cherish  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  patriotic  citizenship  for  Ood  and 
country." 

Other  top  winners  Include  Arch  N.  Booth. 
executive  director  of  the  UjB.  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Dr.  Walter  Kerr  of  Tyler.  Tex.,  di- 
rector of  the  Youth  Crusade  for  God  and 
Freedom;  Christian  Sanderson,  violinist,  of 
Chadds  Ford,  Pa.,  and  Dr.  Perry  E.  Gresham. 
president  of  Bethany  (W.  Va.)   College. 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  was  honored  for 
an  address  on  "duty,  honor,  and  country." 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  Feb 
14.  19«3| 

SAR  Names  George  Todt  to  Position 

Herald -Examiner  Columnist  George  Todt 
has  Just  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Independence  Day  Observance  Committee  of 
the  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  according  to  Harry  F. 
Morse,  chairman,  in  Washington.  DC. 

Todt  has  accepted  the  post  occupied  last 
year  by  Harold  Schutte.  1961  California  SAR 
president,  who  was  State  chairman  of  the 
Independence  Day  observance  committee. 

The  columnist  was  local  chairman  of  the 
patriotic  event  and  named  many  prominent 
members  of  the  mass  communications  media 
to  his  committee  here. 

The  newsman  was  also  named  recently  to 
the  important  Americanism  and  National 
Sovereignty  Committee  of  the  National  So- 
ciety of  the  SAR  after  the  death  of  Attorney 
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Ai^on  Sargent,  of  S&n  PrancUco,  former  State 
president  and  national  chancellor  general 
of  the  patriotic  organization. 

Todt  [»  presently  serving  on  the  State 
SAR  board  of  managers  and  Is  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Pasadena  chapter  of  Los  Angeles 
County. 


[Prom    the    Los    Angeles    Herald-Bxamlner. 

Peb.  17,  19«3| 
Legion    Honoks    Toot    or    HnALO-ExAMiNEX 

La  Canada  Post  No  606.  American  Legion, 
recently  presented  the  American  Legion 
Citation  for  Meritorious  Service  to  Herald - 
Exaimlner  columnist  George  Todt. 

The  award  read : 

■Por  meritorious  service  and  loyal  coopera- 
tion. George  Todt,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Bxamlner.  Is  awarded  thUi  citation  In  rec- 
ognition thereof  by  La  Canada  Post  606, 
Department  of  California,  the  American 
Legion." 

Post  Commander  James  B  Hoge  com- 
mended the  columnist  for  his  long  service 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  In  his  activities  as  a 
columnist,  speaker,  and  television  com- 
mentator. 

"This  was  the  first  time  the  La  Canada 
Poet  has  made  this  type  of  award,"  Hoge 
said. 

"We  consider  Todt's  column  one  of  the 
most  effective  weapons  vised  by  an  American 
to  fight  tyranny  and  the  Communist  attacks 
on  human  freedom. 

"It  la  with  special  pride  that  we  award 
this  honor  to  a  fellow  American  Legionnaire, 
since  Todt  Is  a  member  of  of  Hollywood 
Poet  43  •• 

In  response,  Todt  thanked  the  veterans 
and  accepted  the  citation  on  behalf  of  the 
entire  staff  of   the   Herald -Examiner. 

"It's  a  good  patriotic  newspaper."  said  the 
coliunnlst.  "Were  all  In  this  Oght  together 
Lets  win  It." 


[Prom  column  of  July  4,  19621 

Be    GaATzrm.    to    Him 

<By  George  Todt) 

"Oh!  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet 

wave. 
O'er  the  land  of  tJie  free  and  the  home  of 
the    brave"      (Francis    Scott    Key.    "The 
Star -Spangled   Banner") 

The  American  E>eclaratlon  of  Independence 
from  Great  Britain  was  signed  by  55  patriots 
186  years  a^  today. 

"And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration." 
stated  Its  concluding  words,  "with  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  divine  Provi- 
dence, we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
Lives,  our  Portunes  and  our  sacred  Honor  " 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  one 
of  the  great  documents  of  human  liberty 
which  has  enabled  mankind  to  progress  in- 
creasingly from  the  darkness  of  bondage  Into 
freedom. 

It  must  be  read  In  entirety  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Its  deeper  meaning  and  true  sig- 
nificance But  there  are  four  or  five  lines 
near  the  opening  which  have  always  thrilled 
me; 
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"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self -evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life.  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness 
That  to  secure  these  rights.  Governments  are 
Instituted  among  Men.  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned    •    •    •  " 

The  simple  nobility  of  such  Immortal 
truths  should  not  be  lost  upon  us.  Genius  Is 
simplicity  These  words.  Just  quoted,  might 
well  serve  as  a  correct  yardstick  of  measure- 
ment for  the  entire  himfian  race  In  any  truly 
enlightened  period  of  time  upon  our  planet 


OOO     THE     rATHBB 

We  may  note  the  striking  identification  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence with  Almighty  God.  referred  to  as  Divine 
Providence  and  the  Creator  In  the  document. 

Included  among  these  55  American  pauiots 
were  such  luminaries  as  Thomas  Jefferson, 
John  Adams.  Benjamin  Pranklln,  Samviel 
Adams.  Robert  Morris,  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
Benjamin  Harrison.  Edward  Rutledge,  Button 
Gwinnett,  George  Ross.  Samuel  Chase.  Roger 
Sherman.  George  Clymer.  James  Wilson  and 
George  Read 

A  half  dozen  of  these  men — Pranklln. 
Sherman.  Morris.  Clymer.  Wilson  and  Read — 
al.so  al9.xed  their  Pounding  Father"  signa- 
tures to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  some  11  years  later 

A  serious  student  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  cannot 
read  our  treasured  libertarian  Instrimients 
without  knowing  that  the  Americans  who 
wrote  them  had  a  firm,  deep-rooted  belief  In 
God — and  spent  much  time  In  soul-searching 
prayer  to  Him 

Sr     ORATErXTL 

Why  quibble  about  matters  such  as  these? 
Who  Is  so  benighted  as  to  assvime  that  man 
Is  his  own  supreme  architect  of  destiny? 
Where  Is  the  fool  who  says  "There  Is  no 
God"? 

Man  Is  something  more  than  merely  a 
package  of  of  chemicals  blended  together 
In  what  atheists  must  Imagine  to  be  the 
supreme  accident — or  Joke — In  our  universe 

Human  beings  are  capable  of  reason,  can 
think  for  themselves. 

Lets  be  proud  of  our  heritage  of  freedom 
here  In  America 

Lets  fly  our  flag  today  in  gratitude  for  our 
Republic. 

Lets  be  grateful  to  Him  Who  gave  us  these 
blessings  for  our  country 


THET    BUILD,    BtJTLD 


I  Prom  column  of  Sept   12.  1962 1 

DUTT.    HONOa,    COUNT«T 

(By  George  Tbdt) 

"Duty,  honor,  country"  (Motto  of  US. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  ) 

Recently  General  of  the  Army  E>ouglas 
Mac  Arthur  was  honored  by  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  As  usual  the  "Old  Sol- 
dier "  had  some  wonderful  thoughts  for  us 
in  the  lengthening  shadows  of  his  twilight 
years.  He  has  always  been  a  great  Amer- 
ican. 

But  In  my  own  mind,  I  saw  him  at  West 
Point  earlier  In  the  year  when  he  addressed 
the  Corps  of  Cadets  while  he  received  the 
coveted  Thayer  Award  How  definitive  of 
patriotism  were  his  words 

This  marvelous  address  was  Riven  on  May 
12  and  published  In  entirety  on  May  20  in 
the  National  Observer  It  may  also  be  found 
In  the  June  20  Issue  of  the  dally  Congres- 
sional Rkcokd,  commencing  on  pag-'  A4669 
Every  concerned  citizen,  every  student  should 
read   It 

MORK    THAN     WORDS 

Here  are  a  few  pertinent  extracts  :rom 
General  Mac  Arthur 

Duty,  honor,  country  Those  three  hal- 
lowed words  reverently  dictate  what  you 
ought  to  be.  what  you  can  be.  what  you 
will  be  They  are  your  rallying  pK>lnt  to 
build  courage  when  courage  seems  to  fail, 
to  regain  faith  when  there  seems  little  cause 
for  faith,  to  create  hope  when  hope  becomes 
forlorn.  •  •  • 

The  unbelievers  will  say  they  are  but 
words,  but  a  slogan,  but  a  flamboyant  phrase 
Every  pedant,  every  demagog,  every  cynic, 
every  hypocrlt,  every  troublemaker,  and,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  some  others  of  an  entire- 
ly different  character,  will  try  to  downgrade 
them  even  to  the  extent  of  mockery  and 
ridicule. 


•But  these  are  some  of  the  thlnw  fK 
build.  They  build  your  basic  charJb^ 
They  mold  you  for  your  future  roles  m  n 
todlans  of  the  Nation's  defense.  They  m^" 
you  strong  enough  to  know  when  youi7 
weak,  and  brave  enough  to  face  youn^f 
when  you  are  afraid  »*'^ii 

"They    teach    you    to    be    proud   and 
bending  In   honest  failure,  but  humble  ^ 
gentle    In    succesfi;    not    to    substitute  wort 
for   actions,    nor    U)   seek   the   path  of  com 
fort,    but    to    face    the    stress    and    spur  of 
difllculty   and   challenge;    to   learn   to  «taM 
up   In    the   Storm,    but   to   have   comp»ailon 
on   those    who   fall;    to   master  yourself  b» 
fore    you   .seek    to   master   others;    to  tihiit 
heart    that    Is    clean,    a    goal    that   u  hlfh 
to  learn    to   laugh,   yet  never  forget  how  to 
weep;    to   reach    Into    the    future,   yet  ncTcr 
neglect    the    past;    to    be   serious,   yet  never 
U)  take  yourself  too  seriously;  to  be  modest 
so  that  you  will  remember  the  slmpllcltT  of 
true  greatness;    the  open  mind  of  true  wu- 
dom.  the  meekness  of  true  strength 

SPRING    or    LITE 

"They  give  you  a  temperate  will,  a  qu^j. 
Ity  of  Imagination,  a  vigor  of  the  emoUoiu 
a  freshness  of  the  deep  springs  of  life,  s 
temperamental  predominance  of  cotiraM 
over  timidity,  an  .appetite  for  adventure  orer 
love  of  ease 

"Your  gulde(>o6t  stands  out  like  a  ten- 
fold beacon  In  the  night:  Duty,  honor  eoun 
try." 

(From  column  of  July  8.  1962] 
Freedom  Academy 
(By  George  Todt) 

"Want,  the  mistress  of  invention"  Su- 
.sanna  Cenillvre,  "The  Busy  Body." 

Aroused  citizens  of  the  Southland,  center- 
ing in  Orange  County,  have  commenced  t 
giant,  bi-partisan  grassroots  drive  to  |aio 
needed  support  for  a  proposed  VS  Freedom 
Academy 

It  will  specialize  In  psychopolitical  ww- 
fare  studies — which  Is  a  good  Idea 

Approximately  70  percent  of  the  American 
people  favor  establishment  of  such  an  acad- 
emy, according  to  a  recent  Gallup  poll. 

The  Communist  warlords  outspend  us  on 
psychopolitical  warfare  and  propaganda  by 
as  much  as  60  to  1  Can  we  turn  the  tables 
on  them'' 

"In  the  theater  of  the  cold  war,"  nld 
Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt.  Republican,  of 
South  Dakota,  to  his  Senate  colleagues  re- 
cently, "we  still  operate  with  far  too  many 
amateurs  who  have  the  desire  to  win — but 
who  lack  completely  the  needed  training  and 
background  with  which  to  succeed." 

Mvtndt  and  11  of  his  colleagues  In  the 
Senate — 6  Democrats  and  5  other  Republi- 
cans of  differing  ldealogles--have  banded  to- 
gether t<^>  coeponsor  Senate  bill  822.  which  U 
badly  needed 

It  proposes  an  ;igency  Independent  of  the 
Department  of  State,  to  be  known  as  the 
Freedom  Commission  and  Freedom  Acad- 
emy, which  will  be  carefully  designed  to  ac- 
complish five  basic  objectives: 

To  provide  the  public  with  greater  under- 
standing of  communism,  especially  Commu- 
nist conflict  technique,  and  the  nature  of 
the  global  struggle 

To  show  the  private  citizen  how  he  can 
participate  In  the  global  struggle  In  a  sus- 
tained and  systematic  manner. 

To  help  policymakers  and  cold  war  agency 
personnel  at  many  levels  to  understand  com- 
munism, again  with  special  emphasis  on 
Communist  conflict  technique. 

To  assure  that  policymakers  and  those  who 
advise  them  must  understand  the  full  ranf* 
of  measures  potentially  available  to  us  In  the 
public  and  private  sectors  to  meet  the  entire 
Communist  attack — and  to  work  systemati- 
cally toward  our  national  objectives. 
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To  train  agency  personnel  at  all  levels  to 
Unplement  this  sophisticated  strategy. 

jIuwirr'B  ooeponsors  o*  8.  822  are:  Paui. 
PoucLAS.  Barrt  Goldwatxx.  Gxosgx  Smatb- 
05,  HiKAM  FONO,  WnxjAM  PmoxMiKK,  Jack 
jm^LKB,    Thomas    Dodd,    Curroas    p.    Cask, 

JOHK    M.    BUTLER.    BOUKKE    B.    HlCKENLOOPD 

^d  Kenneth  B.  Keating. 

The  wide  divergence  of  political  pblloeo- 
pbies  demonstrated  by  these  names  Indicates 
that  this  is  a  needed  area  wherein  we  are 
cooperating  wisely  and  well  in  the  national 
Interest. 

The  militant  Reds  are  ahead  of  us  now  In 
psychopolitical  warfare  techniques. 

But  the  construction  of  this  proposed 
preedom  Academy  could  help  turn  the  tide 
in  our  favor. 

lU  coot  would  be  negligible  compared  to 
the  possible  results. 

Let's  get  behind  It. 
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proper  rejoinder  from  our  leaders — ^what  la 
the  end  rerult? 

It  only  makes  stronger  the  appeal  of  the 
"better  Red  than  dead"  surrender  clique— 
the  most  effective  allies  the  Kremlin  has 
today. 

If  our  leaders  do  what  Is  correct  against 
Klirushchev,  they  would  call  his  monumental 
bluff  today.     Put  him  quickly  in  hU  place. 

He  cannot  fight,  will  not  fight  today  over 
Castro's  Cuba. 

Why  run  away  from  him  with  our  tall 
between  our  legs? 

[Prom  column  of  Sept.  9,  1962] 
The  Nixon  Smkar 


^ 


(From  Column  of  Sept.  18.  1962] 

Calling  Ma.  K's  BLurr 

(By  George  Todt) 

"Beware  of  Greeks  bearing  gifts."  (An- 
cient proverb. ) 

Will  Khrushchev,  the  rocket-rattler,  go  to 
war  with  ua  over  Cuba?  Can  a  tree  dance? 
Shall  the  cow  Jump  over  the  moon? 

This  International  bully  and  bluff  once 
again  is  purstUng  the  only  tactics  available 
to  him  on  the  world  stage.  He  cannot  beat 
us  in  war  and  he  knows  it.  So  he  Is  using  his 
malicious  propaganda  to  frighten  civilian 
populations  Into  bringing  internal  pressure 
00  their  governmenu  to  accommodate  the 
wUy  Reds. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  fresh  visit  to 
UM  headquarters  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand of  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  located  at  Offutt 
APB.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

The  orientation  and  briefing  I  received 
there  enables  me  to  know  considerably  more 
about  cm  capabilities  than,  say,  Fabian  phi- 
losophers, Nobel  Prize  winners  in  biology  or 
even  certain  Hollywood  TV  stars. 

A   BIG   BLurr 

Knowing  what  I  do,  the  recent  scare  head- 
llnei  vU  Mr.  K.  In  Moecow  did  not  chill  my 
blood.    Rather,  they  drew  a  smile.    For  him. 

Tt\»  clever  little  bluff  would  get  clobbered 
If  he  might  have  the  courage  to  pull  the 
trlOTer  against  the  United  SUtes— which  he 
does  not  have  today— and  he  gave  himself 
»»ay  only  recently. 

At  the  very  moment  he  was  loosing  hla 
rocket-rattling  statements  about  going  to 
the  "brink  of  nuclear  war"  with  us  if  we 
attempted  to  get  rid  of  his  Communist  worm 
C^tro,  he  carefully  sent  President  Kennedy 
iglft.  ' 

As  he  ranted  against  us  so  belligerently  he 
simultaneously  took  out  Insurance  by  put- 
ting five  cases  of  the  best  Russian  wines 
sboard  a  fast  Jet  to  Washington  for  JJ.K  to 
Mmple  at  his  leisure.    Catch  on? 

Which  is  Moscow's  way  of  saying  "We 
dont  really  mean  it." 

However,  as  the  Red  warlords  utter  their 
chauvinistic  nonsense— which  makes  little 
•ense  to  our  military  professionals— they 
m*nage  to  make  hay  in  other  areas  where 
It  counts 

By  hurling  their  taunts,  and  actually  going 
too  far  In  the  process,  they  score  propaganda 
•uccesses  with  weak-kneed  people  everywhere 
«  our  expense  The  latter  consider  us 
aoomed  or  cowards 

™,f f  w!.  '"  danger  of  losing  someday  by 
outright  default  ' 

,.,".**  '^°  ^°^  ^*^'*  *h«  Intestinal  fortitude 
ov/rwh  ,  "?  ^  ^^*  aggressor  when  we  have 
overwhelming    military    might    on    our   side 

«.rn."°  ^^^""^  us  to  be  brave  If  he  might 
'urpass  us  In  strength  someday? 

STAND    UP 

Kvery  time   Mr,  K.  makes   his  outlandish 
warmongering    plays     against    us    with    no 


(By  a«cH-ge  Todt) 

"I  believe  the  first  test  of  a  truly  great  man 
Is  his  humility"  (John  Ruskln) . 

The  character  assassination  tactics  «n- 
ployed  against  Richard  NUon  by  a  great 
many  ultraUberal  smear  artists  is  disgusting 
to  large  segments  of  voters  who  might  not 
otherwise  be  stimulated— Democrat  and  Re- 
publican alike. 

No  man  alive  Is  perfect,  neither  you  nor  I. 
and  Nixon  likely  has  a  fair  share  of  routine 
defects. 

But  he  is  most  certainly  a  far  cry  from  the 
overzealous,  overlmaglnatlve,  and  over- 
doctored  reports  we  sometimes  hear  about 
him. 

He  is  constantly  accused  of  taking  the  "low 
road"  m  politics.  As  a  matter  of  fact  It 
may  be  doubted  if  anyone  In  political  life  Is 
more  diligent  in  hU  pursuit  of  correct  be- 
havior and  ethics. 

Of  course,  his  more  hysterical  enemies  will 
not  agree  with  such  a  statement.  But  I  have 
found  these  supercharged  with  emotion  types 
difficult  to  pin  down  for  valid  assessments  of 
Nixon. 

As  a  rule,  they  Just  don't  like  him  and 
let  it  go  at  that.     Is  this  enough? 

ActuaUy.  the  man  must  be  viewed  with 
reason  and  t«nperance.  When  this  is  done 
by  those  who  are  fair  and  know  him  beet,  he 
emerges  as  a  tremendous  character  when 
Judged  by  any  honest  yardstick. 

This  U  the  American  who  stood  up  to 
bloody  Niklta  Khrushchev  In  the  shadows  of 
the  KrenUln  and  preached  the  doctrine  of 
"free  agency  of  man"  to  the  ruthless  mtir- 
derer  of  millions  of  his  own  Ukrainian  oeo- 
ple.  *^~^ 

This  Is  the  man  who  took  an  almost  worth- 
less Job  of  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  accomplished  a  greater  amount  of  wwk 
therein  than  a  fair  share  of  actual  Presi- 
dents may  have  done  before. 

This  is  the  man  who,  no  matter  what  his 
position — even  when  separated  once  or  twice 
by  a  flickering  heartbeat  from  the  mightiest 
office  in  the  world — never  forgot  hU  hu- 
mility as  a  down  to  earth  American  citizen. 

Neither  did  he  flinch  nor  quail  when  he 
and  his  marvelous  wife.  Pat.  were  beset  by 
Conmiunlst-inspired  thugs  and  mobs  In 
South  America.  Both  Nixons  demonstrated 
the  coolest  courage  possible  under  the  ad- 
verse circumstances.  Characteristically  they 
later  played  it  down. 

Nixon  U  as  decent,  forbearing,  and  clean 
as  any  politician  I  have  met.  Yet  his  expo- 
nents hit  him  with  everything  but  the 
kitchen  sink— including  guilt  by  association 
and  vicious  rumors. 

Patently  false  charges  are  hurled  against 
him  indiscriminately  with  the  design  of  con- 
fusing Joe  Doekes,  who  may  not  know  the 
truth. 

The  idea  Is  to  create  a  diversion — get  our 
eye  off  the  ball. 

Let's  Judge  Nixon  by  his  outstanding  rec- 
ord in  the  past. 

Lets  support  his  fight  for  free  enterprise 
against  Fabian  socialism  and  the  ADA. 

Let's  have  an  end  to  adolescent  name  call- 
ing and  yellow  politics  In  California.     Amert- 
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cans  Judge  a  man  by  what  he  does— not  the 
dirty  names  hurled  at  him  by  his  enemies. 

(From  column  erf  Oct.  18, 1962] 

"STRAusaiNa"  A  Point 

(By  George  Todt) 

"The  Soviets  have  undoubtedly  Increased 
their  firepower."  Adm.  Lewis  L.  Strauss  "Men 
and  Decisions." 

Not  long  ago  I  was  the  guest  of  my  friend. 
Rabbi  Bdgar  F.  Magnln,  at  the  beautiful 
Wllshlre  Boulevard  Temple  In  Los  Angeles 
having  come  to  listen  to  a  great  American  I 
have  long  admired  for  his  vast  intelligence 
and  unassuming  modesty— Adm.  Lewis  L 
Strauss,  former  head  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  during  the  previous  administra- 
tion. 

This  was  the  first  lecture  of  the  1962  series 
at  the  temple  forum,  chalnnaned  by  Dr 
Magnln  and  moderated  by  Rabbi  Maxwell  H 
Dubin.  It  was  a  masterpiece  of  lucidity  and 
reason.    I  was  thrUled. 

Strauss  was  formerly  a  personal  secretary 
to  ex-Presldent  H»bert  C.  Hoover.  8r..  with 
whom  he  has  maintained  a  close  friendship 
over  the  years,  and  possesses  the  same  kind 
of  toughmlnded,  soUd  Intellect. 

DKVKLOPKD    HTDaOGKM 

This  Is  the  man  who,  along  with  Dr.  Edward 
Teller,  realistically  Insisted  we  develop  our 
own  hydrogen  weapon  to  deter  the  predatory 
and  aggressive  Soviet  Union. 

This  great  American  patriot  was  never 
taken  In  by  Red  Ues  or  fraudulent  deceit 
He  counseled  strength  for  us  at  all  times 
never  appeasement  of  any  kind.  Had  we 
listened  to  him  more  than  his  myopic  critics 
the  United  States  might  not  be  in  such  a 
precarious  position  now. 

The  admiral  has  recently  authored  a  new 
book  called  "Men  and  Decisions"  (Doubleday 
*  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.T..  $6.95)  which  ought 
to  be  "must"  reading  for  those  concerned 
about  otir  threatening   cold   war  today. 

In  his  chapter  on  "Nuclear  Tests,  Fallout 
and  World  Opinion,"  Strauss  points  out  cor- 
rectly that  the  Soviet  Union  has  Increased 
her  relative  firepower  at  our  gullible  ex- 
pense—during the  so-caUed  moratorium. 

Otu-  opponents  in  the  Kremlin  cheated  on 
i",i""°w*^'  beginning.  Those  experts  who 
told  us  there  was  relatively  Uttle  to  be  gained 
by  further  testing  were  shown  to  have  been 
dreadfully  wrong.  For  the  Reds  came  up 
eventually  with  bigger  and  better  banra 
tban  we  now  possess. 

A  story  in  the  unus\ially  reUable  U  S  News 
&  World  Report  on  page  52  of  the  October 
22  issue  describes  how  Russia  presenUy  is 
pushing  her  lead  In  terror  weapons  She  Is 
btiUdlng  "statebuster"  giant  bombs. 

Informed  experts  have  Indicated  the  ulti- 
mate Soviet  aim  Is  to  destroy  America  with  a 
single  salvo  of  giant  bombs.  How  shall  we 
react  to  this  menace? 

INSUWt  satttt 
As  is  Invariably  the  case,  we  learned    to 
our  sorrow,  that  the  atheistic— and  thereby 
completely    amoral— Soviet    leadership    had 
taken  us  for  a  nuclear  test  suspension  ride 
What  did  we  do? 

"President  Elsenhower,"  writes  Strauss, 
"his  patience  worn  thin,  had  reached  the 
decision  that,  our  freedom  to  test  having 
been  resumed,  we  should  no  longer  delay 
actual  testing,  though  not  In  the  atmosphere 
Had  the  result  of  the  1960  election  been 
otherwise,  we  would  have  done  so  at  once 
since  Mr.  (Richard  M.)  Nixon  was  In  accord 
with  this  policy. 

"In  the  circumstances,  however,  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  feel  it  appropriate  to  confront 
his  successor  with  a  decUion  which  would 
have  tied  his  hands  after  he  took  oflloe." 

Strauss'  conclusion:  World  opinion  is 
nebulous;  our  Job  is  to  lns\ire  the  safety  of 
the  United  States. 
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PuKDoac  DocmixNTS 
(By  O«orge  Todt) 

'For  the  support  of  this  declaraUon,  with 
Orm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  the  Divine 
Providence,  we  mntually  pledge  to  each  other. 
our  lives,  our  fortunea.  and  our  sacred 
honor."   (Declaration  of  Independence.) 

Not  long  ago  I  attended  an  outstanding 
Documents  of  Preedom  luncheon  In  Los 
Angeles  that  was  both  Instnjctlve  and  Inter- 
esting to  me. 

The  sponsoring  organization,  called  Free- 
dom Documents  Foundation,  is  a  nonprofit 
nonpolltlcal.  nonsectarlan  group  whose  presi- 
dent is  Dan  R.  ColetU.  Founder  Is  listed  as 
Dr.  Anthony  Butkovlch.  Offices  are  located 
at  8693  Wllshlre  Boulevard  In  Beverly  Hills. 

Some  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
been  outstanding  In  their  support  of  this 
organization:  George  R.  Hearst.  Jr..  Norman 
Chandler.  Walter  Knott.  Samuel  Qoldwyn, 
Patrick  Frawley.  Y.  Frank  Freeman.  Allen 
Schaak,  John  R.  Lnderrleden.  George  H.  Rudd. 
Coorad  Hilton.  Edward  S.  Shattuck,  Paul 
WUllams.  Vlnnle  Simpson,  Prances  Smith, 
Marian  Buckler,  Ivy  Baker  Priest  Stevens, 
and  Harold  J.  Smith. 

THK   OBJKrriV* 

others  Include  five  of  the  most  prominent 
educators  In  the  Southland — the  Very  Rev- 
erend Charles  3.  Casasa,  8.J..  president  of 
Loyola  University,  Dr.  Arthur  Coons,  presi- 
dent of  Occidental  College,  Dr.  Franklin  D. 
Murphy,  president  of  U.CX..A.,  Dr.  Paul  S. 
Smith,  president  of  Whlttler  College,  and  Dr. 
Norman  Topping,   president  of   U.S.C. 

The  objective  of  the  FX)J'.  is  to  place 
"Freedom  Documents  Brochure"  In  every 
requesting  hand  free  of  charge. 

This  handsomely  embossed  brochure  con- 
tains the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  the  Gettysburg  Address,  and  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner. 

It  Is  hoped  to  put  7  million  of  these  bro- 
chures Into  hands  that  request  them  the 
flrst  year  of  operation — 25  mlUlon  In  3  years. 

SXVXN  Mn.LION  A  TKAB 

Those  who  desire  a  brochure  may  request 
It  by  writing  or  phoning  the  Freedom  Docu- 
ments Foundation.     There  Is  no  charge. 

In  order  to  sustain  this  worthwhile  pro- 
gram, contributions  are  asked  from  industry, 
Individuals,  and  private  sources  that  can 
afford  It.  Also  other  foundations  and  or- 
ganisations. 

Distribution  of  the  brochures  will  be  ac- 
complished through  Industry  to  employees, 
schools  to  students,  clubs  to  members,  and 
professional  people  to  clients.  Individuals 
will  give  to  friends. 

In  these  times  of  dread  and  doubt,  this 
wholesome  drive  to  restore  our  patriotic 
Ideals  comes  at  a  needed  hour.    Let's  help  it. 

NOT    HOT    MM 

The  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  luncheon 
was  affable  George  Murphy,  whose  quiet  but 
effective  patriotism   I   have  long  admired. 

"People  are  worried  about  some  of  the 
past  bad  Judgments  of  the  last  15  years," 
said  Murphy.  "The  United  Nations  hi\s  Just 
opened  in  New  York — and  I  am  afraid  Its 
news   Is  going  to   be  as  dismal  as  before." 

After  a  brilliant  address  by  Mrs.  Ivy  Baker 
Priest  Stevens,  George  Murphy  and  I  dis- 
cussed his  quotation.  We  agreed  that  the 
U.N.  has  received  too  much  of  the  credit  for 
deterring  World  War  III— when  the  lion's 
share  of  the  credit  ought  to  go  to  the  great 
Strategic  Air  Command. 

It's  air  power— not  the  power  of  hot  air — 
that  has  preserved  us. 


CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  LAND  AND  WATER 

Mr.  McQOVERN.     Mr.  President,  on 
January  16.  1963.  the  South  Dakota  Rec- 


lamation and  Water  Development  Asso- 
ciation held  Its  silver  anniversary 
conTerence  at  Pierre,  S.  Dak.  The  coo- 
Terence  was  cospoosored  by  the  South 
Dakota  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Committee,  the  South  Dakota  Water  Re- 
sources Commission,  and  the  Oahe  Con- 
servancy Subdlstrlct.  and  had  as  its 
theme  "Hats  Off  to  the  Past;  Coats  Off 
to  the  Future;  Life  Begins  at  25." 

This  conference  represented  a  high 
point  in  cooperation  for  resource  con- 
servation and  development  in  South  Da- 
kota. This  point  was  made  well  by  Don- 
ald A.  Williams,  Administrator  of  the 
US.  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  a  na- 
tive South  Dakotan,  when  he  addressed 
the  coixf erence.     Said  Mr.  Williams : 

Today  m<jre  and  more  people  realize  that 
city  conservaUon  problems  and  farm  con- 
servation problems  are  not  separate  and  dis- 
tinct problems.  They  are  so  Interrelated 
that  one  can  scarcely  tell  where  a  rural  con- 
servation problem  leaves  off  and  an  urban 
conservation  problem  begins. 

Mr.  Williams  also  described  new  tools 
for  resource  development  which  are  pro- 
vided in  the  1962  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Act  enacted  by  the  87th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Administrator 
Williams"  address  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Unscrambling  the  Omelet 
(Address  by   D.   A.  Williams,   Administrator. 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  US  Department 
of  Agriculture,  at  meeting  of  South  Dakota 
Reclamation  and   Water  Development  As- 
sociation, Pierre.  8.  Dak..  January  la.  1963) 
It's  always  good   to  come   home  to  South 
Dakota.     And  its  a  special  pleasure  to  help 
you   observe   the  silver   anniversary  of  your 
organization  and  to  share  the  luncheon  plat- 
form  with    Dean    Bentley.   of   South    Dakota 
State  College,  my  alma  nuiter. 

I  like  your  theme,  flrst  called  to  my  at- 
tention in  a  letter  from  your  secretary,  Ray 
Lund.  There's  a  world  of  meaning  in  "Hats 
Off  to  the  Past:  Coats  Off  to  the  Future; 
Life  Begins  at  25. "  So  much  meaning,  in 
fact,  that  It  could  be  the  subject  of  a  series 
of  meetings,  not  Just  one,  or  the  text  for  a 
series  of  sermons.  The  title  of  this  talk, 
'Unscrambling  the  Omelet."  although  I'm 
not  positive  what  It  means,  was  selected  by 
the  Inventive  Ray  Lund  also 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  year  Just  ended 
was  also  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  soil  con- 
servation district  movement,  which  began  in 
1937.  Your  organization  and  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  have  much  In  common  Tour 
accomplishments  during  the  past  quarter 
century  are  many  and  significant  But  you 
rightly  prefer  to  salute  the  past  rather  than 
dwell  on  it,  and  to  take  off  your  coats  fur 
the  much  bigger  and  even  more  Important 
Job  that  lies  ahead 

I  would  remind  yiju  of  another  anniver- 
sary in  the  year  Just  ended — the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  US.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Here.  too.  we  cannot  afford  to  dwell 
on  the  accomplishments  of  a  century,  great 
as  they  are  Rather,  we  must  stir  ourselves 
to  cope  with  tremendous  new  challenges 
brought  about  by  our  magnificent  techno- 
logical advances,  rapidly  expanding  popula- 
tion. Increasing  urbanization,  and  shifting 
land  use  patterns — ail  of  which  combine  to 
place  new  and  competing  demands  on  our 
remaining  laud  and  water  resources,  which 
are  the  very  foundation  of  our  economy  and 
our  standard  of  living. 
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Our  land  and  water  resources  are  vit»i 
tlonal  assets.  How  we  conserve  develon^  °*' 
manage  these  natural  resources  win  .t?^ 
our  economic  growth,  the  strength  of  ''^ 
Nation,  and  our  long-run  status  in  iJ? 
affairs.  °  "^Id 

I'm  pleased  to  note  that  Joining  your  ,• 
ganlzatlon  this  year  In  sponsoring  this  m 
Ing  are   the  South   Dakota  Soil  and  w!!^' 
Conservation  Committee,  the  South  T>^ 
Water  Resources  Commission    and  thefti»r 
Conservancy  Subdlstrlct.    This  is  hlghiT^. 
nlficant.     It  Indicates  you  are  fully  awa»i 
the  fact  that  the  basic  resources  of  landlni 
water  serve  aU  the  people  of  the  Nation    tt 
Indicates    you    thoroughly   understand   th.t 
land   and   water  problems  are  of  lncres«n 
concern   to  both   farm  and  nonfarm  neoni 
It     indicates     you     realize     that     carrtun! 
planned  programs  to  satisfy  both  rural  inrt 
urban  needs  are  essential. 

The  interrelationship  between  farm  and 
nonfarm  Interests  In  resource  conservation 
although  a  truism  from  the  beginning,  tht 
come  to  be  recognized  only  in  recent  years 
Less  than  30  years  ago.  when  our  pr^mu 
day  sou  and  water  conservation  program  be- 
gan, it  won  public  acceptance  becauw  t 
majority  of  the  people  believed  It  to  be  neces- 
sary and  desirable. 

Soli  and  water  conservation  technical  and 
other  assistance  on  farm  and  ranch  laa<ii 
quickly  won  the  overwhelming  support  of 
farmers  and   ranchers. 

The  problems  were  problems  they  couW 
see,  problems  that  affected  their  operatloiu 
And  corrective  measures,  when  applisa,  pro- 
vided visible  and  almost  immediate  tangible 
benefits  to  them. 

Urban  people  and  their  legislative  repre- 
sentatives supported  the  so-called  farm  toU 
and  water  conservation  program  for  perhapi 
the  same  reasons  they  support  other  pabUc 
programs:  that  they  benefited  a  segmented 
our  society.  But  the  truth  is,  not  assy 
city  people  or  their  repreeentatlves  really  nn- 
derst^xxl  that  they  themselves  were  also  ben- 
eficiaries. 

By  the  same  token,  reclamation  and  flood 
control  and  public  power  projects  generally 
found  their  greatest  support  among  the  city 
people  and  business  and  industrial  leaden. 
They  could  identify  themselves  with  tbese 
projects  readily.  They  could  see  great  axl- 
vantages  through  business  and  industrial 
growth  resulting  from  water  storage,  flood 
control,  and  power  development.  Agricul- 
ture's Identification  with  these  types  of  con- 
servation projects  was  nowhere  nearly  u 
complete  as  It  was  with  soil  and  water  con- 
servation activities  such  as  those  carried  on 
through  soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
Ttxlay,  as  you  are  demonstrating  so  well 
here,  more  and  more  people  realize  that 
city  conservation  problems  and  farm  con- 
servation problems  are  not  separate  and  dU- 
tlnct  problems.  They  are  so  Interrelated 
that  one  can  scarcely  tell  where  a  rural 
conservation  problem  leaves  off  and  nn  urban 
conservation  problem  begins. 

We  know  that  Just  about  all  of  our  water 
falls  on  the  land,  for  less  than  2  percent  oi 
the  Nation's  total  area  is  in  lakes  or  streami, 
and  that  three-fourths  of  this  land  on  whlcb 
all  our  rain  and  snow  falls  Is  In  private 
ownership  and  60  percent  Is  In  farms  and 
ranches.  Management,  use,  manipulation, 
and  development  of  our  water  resource, 
therefore,  begins  largely  on  the  prlvawly 
owned  lands. 

This  Is  the  water  that  grows  our  cropi. 
provide  much  of  our  power.  This  is  th« 
water  that  carries  away  soil  through  surface 
runoff,  that  sweeps  Into  streams  and  lakes 
where  it  creates  additional  conservaUoo 
problems.  This  is  the  water  that  serves  our 
cities  and  our  Industries.  This  is  the  water 
that  flcMxls  our  valleys  and  our  towns  and 
Cities.  This  is  the  water  that  provides  all 
our  water-based  recreation,  our  flshlng,  boat- 
ing, and  swimming.     This  is  the  water  that 
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provides  much  of  our  power.     This  Is  the 
vater  that  feeds  otir  navigable  streams. 

vnist  more  evidence  do  we  need  to  prove 
tbat  land  and  water  go  hand  in  hand?  That 
QO  piece  of  land  is  an  Island,  apart  from 
ij]  the  land?  That  no  cloudburst  or  snow- 
storm is  restricted  in  its  effect  to  the  area 
m  which  It  occurs?  Our  growing  awareness 
of  the  interlocking,  interdependence  of  land 
and  water  resources  and  of  rural  and  urban 
interests  in  developing  and  protecting  those 
resources  has  come  about,  I  think,  in  several 
almost  simultaneous  phases. 

One  of  these  is  the  greatly  Increasing  non- 
agricultural  use  of  land  to  provide  space  for 
our  expanding  population  in  which  to  live, 
to  work,  and  to  play.  These  new  users  of 
land  almost  immediately  become  involved 
irith  firsthand  conservation  responslbUltles. 
The  developer  of  a  housing  area,  the  builder 
of  a  factory,  and  proprietor  of  a  golf  course — 
in  fact,  every  land  user  in  city,  suburb  or 
rural  area — is  and  must  be  concerned  with 
the  soils  and  the  water  behavior  at  his  par- 
Ucular  site. 

More  widespread  understanding  of  the 
watershed  approach  Is  another  reason  for 
our  improved  attitude  toward  orderly  de- 
velopment and  management  of  our  renew- 
able nattu'al  resources. 

Like  every  other  country,  the  United 
States  is  physically  a  nation  of  watersheds. 
Our  longest  rivers  and  their  tributaries 
drain  large  areas.  These  areas  are  ustmlly 
called  river  basins  or  drainage  basins.  Each 
major  river  basin  is  divided  into  several 
lesser  watersheds,  and  each  of  these,  in  ttu-n, 
u  fubdlvlded  progressively  Into  smaller  and 
imaller  watersheds  down  to  those  where 
lurface  waters  first   begin  to  collect. 

We  have  come  to  realize  that  no  two  wa- 
tersheds are  exactly  alike,  that  each  one  Is 
an  Intricate,  complete  unit  of  ruiture  gov- 
erned by  natiu-al  principles  that  men  can 
modify  but   never  al>oll8h   or  Ignore. 

We  have  learned  that  action  taken  any- 
where in  a  watershed  that  affects  one  re- 
lource  wUl  inevitably  affect  other  resources. 
The  chains  of  cause  and  effect  in  a  water- 
abed  are  numerous,  long,  and  far  reaching 
We  know  that  efforts  to  use.  conserve,  and 
develop  renewable  natural  resources  with- 
out regard  for  watersheds  and  natural  prin- 
ciples are  certain  to  be  costly  and  are  likely 
to  fall. 

In  addition,  we  have  come  to  realize  that 
our  land  and  water  resources  can  serve  pres- 
ent and  future  needs  of  all  interests  only 
through  application  of  the  principle  of  mul- 
tiple use.  When  storing  water,  for  example, 
wherever  feasible  we  should  provide  for  all 
possible  uses  of  an  Irreplaceable  site  instead 
of  only  a  single  use.  Water  supply,  fiood 
control,  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife,  indus- 
trial development.  Irrigation — these  are  a  few 
of  the  use  combinations  possible  under  the 
multipurpose  principle. 

Perhaps  most  important.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  our  present  enlightened  attitude. 
Is  the  conviction  that  the  Ideal  arrangement 
for  resource  development  is  a  cooperative 
one  Involving  the  community,  the  State,  and, 
where  necessary,  the  Federal  Government. 

This  three-way  partnership  has  been  suc- 
cessfully demonstrated  for  25  years  in  soil 
conservation  districts.  Here  the  State  pro- 
vides legislation,  some  funds,  and  the  guid- 
ance of  a  State  committee.  Here  the  local 
people  themselves  organize  for  conservation 
work,  select  their  own  unpaid  leaders,  de- 
velop their  own  program.  Here  the  Federal 
Government,  when  asked,  provides  technical 
assistance  through  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  various  other  kinds  of  assist- 
ance, education,  cost-sharing,  and  credit 
through  other  programs. 

The  soil  conservation  district  belongs  to 
the  local  people.  They  run  the  show.  State 
and  Federal  agencies  help  them  carry  out 
their  program. 

These  same  principles  are  the  heart  of  the 
small    watershed    program,    which    was    au- 
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thorlsed  by  the  Congress  In  1954  as  the  Wa- 
tershed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act. 
This  provides  that  a  watershed  project  must 
be  initiated  by  a  legally  responsible  local 
organization,  which  is  responsible  for  devel- 
oping a  work  plan,  carrying  it  out,  and 
operating  and  maintaining  the  project  when 
completed.  The  local  organization  must 
share  In  the  cost.  The  Federal  Government 
through  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  pro- 
vides technical,  cost -sharing  and  credit  as- 
sistance. 

I  would  say  that  today  we  are  better  pre- 
pared to  tackle  our  renewable  natural  re- 
source problems  than  at  any  time  in  our 
history.  This  Is  so  because  we  have  developed 
a  better  public  understanding  of  how  to  do 
the  Job,  as  I  have  tried  to  outline. 

This  is  so  because  we  have  progressive  State 
and  Federal  legislative  tools  and  programs 
that  provide  for  coordinated,  long-range 
planning  involving  every  segment  and  in- 
terest of  our  society. 

South  Dakota's  legislators  have  provided 
you  with  tools  designed  to  fit  many  con- 
servation needs  and  objectives,  and  combi- 
nations of  needs  and  objectives. 

You  have  a  soil  conservation  districts  law 
and  67  active  districts  operating  under  that 
law.  You  have  provided  for  watershed  dis- 
tricts, which  can  be  organized  vmder  the 
wing,  at  the  beginning,  of  soil  conservation 
dUtrict  supervisors  but  thereafter  operate 
Independently. 

A  more  recent  legislative  tool  is  the  Con- 
servancy Act,  which  provides  for  conservancy 
subdlstricts.  These  subdUtrlcts,  which  can 
cover  larger  areas  than  other  special -purpose 
districts,  have  some  authorities  not  granted 
in  other  legUlative  acts — authorities  that 
can  contribute  greatly  to  coordinated  re- 
source development  programs  generated  by 
soil  conservation  districts,  watershed  dis- 
trlcu.  and  irrigation  and  drainage  districts. 
A  splendid  example  of  land  and  water  re- 
source planning  on  a  long-range,  multiple- 
purpose,  coordinated  basis  is  the  cooperative 
study  Just  being  launched  In  the  James 
River  Basin  and  the  Mlssourt  River  eastern 
tributaries  that  are  In  the  Oahe  conservancy 
subdlstrlct. 

This  broad  water  resources  study,  which  Is 
scheduled  for  Intensive  effort  in  the  1963, 
1964,  and  1965  fiscal  years,  Is  Just  being 
launched  by  the  UjS.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture cooperating  with  the  South  Dakota 
Water  Resources  Commission  and  the  Oahe 
conservancy  subdlstrlct.  The  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  Economic  Research  Service, 
and  Forest  Service  are  the  USDA  agencies  In- 
volved. The  planning  party  to  conduct  the 
study  Is  now  being  set  up  tinder  Mr.  Steve 
Kortan's  direction. 

The  objectives  of  the  cooperative  study 
are: 

1.  To  inventory  the  problems  associated 
with  water  and  related  resources  and  how 
these  might  be  solved  through  a  coordinated 
program  for  land  and  water  resource  devel- 
opment under  existing  authorities,  and  also 
point  out  the  need  for  additional  authorities. 

2.  To  document  information  regarding 
multiple  use  of  water  and  land  resources  and 
management  that  will  provide  a  basis  for  a 
more  effective  means  of  coordinating  USDA 
programs  for  watershed  protection,  flood  pre- 
vention, agricultural  water  management,  and 
national  forest  administration,  with  related 
activities  of  local.  State,  and  other  Federal 
agencies. 

3.  To  prepare  information  that  will  pro- 
vide a  means  for  pursuing  feasible  projects 
under  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention   Act,  as  amended. 

Principal  features  of  the  study  will  in- 
clude the  following: 

1.  Soil  resources.  This  will  Include  an  ap_^ 
pralsal  of  the  hazards  of  soil  uses  under  van"^ 
oufi  types  of  management. 

2.  Present  and  future  land  use.  This  will 
Include  an  Inventory  of  the  ways  to  Improve 


land  management,  Including  land  treatment 
practices  and  conversion  of  land  to  othei 
uses. 

3.  Flood  damage.  This  will  be  recorded  by 
stream  for  specified  watersheds  as  caused  by 
overflow,  ponding,  sedimentation,  scour  and 
streambank  erosion. 

4.  Drought  damage.  Its  impact  on  the 
area. 

5.  Present  and  pest  use  of  surface  water. 
This  will  Include  management  of  surface 
waters,  stream  flows,  drainage  from  agricul- 
tural lands,  water  storage,  and  water  righto. 

6.  Grotind  water  conditions.  As  they  re- 
late to  Irrigation  water  return  flow  drain- 
age, recharge,  and  availability  of  groimd 
water  supplies. 

7.  Proposed  use  of  Missouri  River  water 
for  irrigation  projects  now  planned.  This 
will  Include  Improvemente  In  present  Irri- 
gation on  Individual  farms  and  use  of  water 
for  projects  now  planned. 

8.  Industrial  and  mtmlclpal  use  of  water. 
This  will  Include  present  use  and  availability 
of  small  watershed  supplies  for  Industries 
and  municipalities. 

9.  Recreational  faclllUes.  This  will  In- 
clude the  kinds  and  extent  of  proposed  rec- 
reational areas  in  smaU  watersheds  and  on 
individual  farms. 

10.  Bconomlc  effect  of  the  possible  solu- 
tions In  the  basin  and  tributary  areas  the 
State,  Missouri  Basin,  and  the  Nation. 

This  study  can  pave  the  way,  it  seems  to 
me,  for  slgniflcant  and  far-reaching  resource 
developments  that  wUl  have  tremendous  im- 
pact on  the  futiu-e  of  South  Dakota.  It  can 
result  in  Improvement  of  water  supplies  for 
agriculture  and  industry.  It  can  result  in 
acceleration  of  small  watershed  projects  and 
their  multiple  purpose  benefits  of  fiood  pre- 
vention, agricultural  water  management  In- 
cluding irrigation,  recreation  and  wUdllfe 
and  Industrial  and  mtmlclpal  water  supply.' 

Looking  ahead.  It  Is  easy  to  visualize  that 
conservancy  subdlstrlcte,  such  as  your  Oahe 
subdlstrlct,  with  their  greater  authority 
under  State  law,  can  do  contracUng  and 
carry  on  operations  and  maintenance  woi* 
for  several  small  watershed  projects  more 
efficiently  and  economically  than  each  local 
organization  could  do  alone.  The  conserv- 
ancy subdlstricts  could  well  become  the  focal 
point  for  area  redevelopment  projects  and 
rural  areas  development. 

South  Dakota  has  indeed  been  alert  to  Its 
resource  legislative  needs,  and  so  has  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  the  1962 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act,  received  some  new 
authorities  that  will  be  helpful  In  the  James 
River  Basin  study  and  In  rural  areas  develop- 
ment and  soil  and  water  conservation  work 
everywhere.  I  will  mention  some  of  them 
briefly. 

The  small  watershed  program,  Public  Law 
566,  was  amended  so  It  Is  now  possible  for 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  provide  cost- 
sharing  for  water-based  recreational  develop- 
ments In  watershed  projects.  Funds  can  be 
advanced  to  acquire  critical  sites  for  water 
impoundments.  Funds  can  be  advanced  to 
provide  municipal  and  Industrial  water  sup- 
ply for  future  use,  with  repayment  by  the 
local  organization  deferred  up  to  10  years. 

The  Congress  also  authorized  changes  In 
the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  which 
will  permit  resource  conservation  and  de- 
velopment projects.  When  funds  are  pro- 
vided, such  projects  may  be  established  in 
representative  areas  of  the  country.  They 
would,  like  Public  Law  566  projects,  be  locally 
initiated  and  sponsored.  They  would  provide 
for  carrying  out  a  program  of  land  conserva- 
tion and  land  use  In  an  area  where  accelera- 
tion of  the  present  conservation  activities 
plus  the  use  of  new  authorities  would  provide 
additional  economic  opportunities  to  the 
people.  SCS  will  have  the  leadership  of  this 
program. 
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Mr.    Reuter.   who    prorlded   brilliaDt  lems  which  he  prepared  with  th«  h*i 

leadership  a<  the  Director  of  CARE  for  of  Messrs.  Earl  and  Howard  Amua<UoIf 

many  years,  is  now  supplying  his  great  I  feel  that  this  statement  commesN^tt 

talent  eflTectively  In  directing  the  Na-  self  to  the  attention  of  everyoneo«r 

Uon's  food-for-peace  effort.    The  Quito  cemed  with  the  future  of  one  of  A^* 

Conference  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  lea's   vital   Industries   and   I  therSm» 

progr&mB  inciudlug  conversion  of  preaentiy     imaginative,  forward-looking  efforts  he  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printMi 


T1i«  OongrcM  alao  suthoriaMl  a  cropland 
omTcrston  pragnun  that  provide*  for  long- 
range  land-uae  adjiutment  programs  at 
National.  State,  and  countj  levels.  It  au- 
ttaortaea,  when  Xunda  are  available,  agree- 
meats  up  to  10  years  with  Individual  land- 
owners for  developing  land-uae  adjustment 


unneeded  or  unsuitable  croplands  to  other 
uses,  such  as  grass  or  trees.  Such  long-term 
agreements  with  Individual  farmers  and 
ranchers  are  to  be  based  on  conservation 
plans  developed  through  soil  conservation 
dlstrlcU  with  SCS  technical  help.  This  pro- 
gram will  be  headed  by  the  Agricultural  sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service. 

Congress  provided  for  technical,  cost-shar- 
ing, and  credit  assistance  in  establishing 
Income-producing  recreation  enterprises  on 
farm  and  ranch  land. 

The  other  new  tool  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress Is  a  rural  renewal  program  under 
which  projects  can  be  developed  locally  that 
are  aimed  at  relieving  underemployment, 
strengthening  family  farming,  and  develop- 
ing natural  resources  to  aastire  permanence 
of  the  economic  gains  achieved.  The  pro- 
gram will  be  handled  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Adm  1  n  Istra  tlon . 

Come  spring,  It  will  be  38  years  since  I 
began  my  professional  career  In  the  Soli 
Conservation  Service,  almost  Immediately 
after  It  became  a  i>ermanent  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment. I  started  as  a  CCC  camp  superin- 
tendent at  Presho.  S.  Dak.,  after  having 
worked  for  the  State  highway  deptartment 
and  doing  engineering  work  for  a  private 
company. 

Thoae  of  u*  who  have  worked  In  this  field 
together  for  so  long  have  seen  the  concept 
of  soli  and  water  conservation  and  land  use 
broaden  many  times.  We  have  seen  many 
improvements  and  changes  and  additions. 

But  the  basic  principles  have  never 
obanged.    And  I  do  not  think  they  ever  will. 

The  Individual  farmer  or  rancher.  In  adopt- 
ing a  conservation  plan,  bases  It  on  an  In- 
ventory of  his  land  and  Its  capability  for 
use.  He  chooees  his  land  use  by  fields.  He 
applies  and  maintains  the  treatment  and 
practices  required  to  make  each  use  perma- 
uently  safe  and  productive. 

A  small  watershed  project,  or  a  conserv- 
ancy subdlstnct  i>rogram,  or  a  James  River 
Basin  study.  Is  largely  an  extension  of  a 
farm  or  ranch  conservation  plan,  on  a  larger 
scale,  to  a  big  area  of  land. 

That  is  overslmpllfled.  to  be  sure,  but  In 
principle  I  would  stand  by  It.  The  main 
point  Is  that  most  of  us  are  land  users  In 
one  way  or  another.  When  we  all  under- 
stand that  each  handful  of  soil,  each  rain- 
drop, and  each  piece  of  land  Is  Intimately 
related  one  to  another,  when  we  are  all 
armed  with  our  preeent-day  conservation 
know-how — then  Indeed  we  will  have  the 
true  and  lasting  answers  to  our  natural 
resource  problems. 


ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS  POOD 
RESOURCES  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  week  of  May  12-17.  a  successful, 
little  publicized  conference  was  held  in 
Quito,  Ecuador.  Its  purpose  was  to  gen- 
erate better  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  role  which  food  and  agri- 
culture can  play  in  raising  standards  of 
life  in  our  hemisphere. 

My  successor  as  Director  of  the  U.S. 
food-for-peace  program.  Mr.  Richard 
Reuter,  with  the  cooperation  of  AID  Di- 
rector David  Bell  and  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  Freeman,  arranged  for 
the  conference  of  U.S.  agricultural 
attaches,  food  for  peace,  and  rural  de- 
velopment oflDcers  in  Latin  America  and 
their  Washington  associates. 


has  initiated  in  utilizing  U.S.  agricul- 
tural abundance  and  productive  know- 
how  as  instruments  of  development  and 
peace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
White  House  press  release  describing  the 
purpose  of  the  Quito  Conference  be 
printed  in   the  Recosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows: 

The  Wnrrs  House. 
OmcT  or  THE  Phess  Secxttart. 

May  4.1963. 

The  President  announced  today  that  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  OrvlUe  Freeman;  AID 
Administrator  David  Bell;  the  US.  Coordina- 
tor for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Teodoro 
Moecoso;  and  the  White  House  Special  As- 
sistant for  Food  for  Peace,  Richard  W. 
Reuter.  will  open  and  attend  a  6-day  Alliance 
for  Progress  Food  Resources  Conference  In 
Quito,  Ecuador,  May  12-17. 

"US.  food  resotn-ces  are  already  making  a 
major  contribution  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress," the  President  stated.  "Mr  Reuter — 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development — has  arranged  the  Quito 
Conference  to  bring  together  US  agricul- 
tural attaches  and  AID  Food  for  Peace  and 
Riu-al  Development  officers  In  Latin  America 
with  their  Washington  counterparts  to  seek 
greater  and  more  effective  use  of  US.  food 
resources  and  agricultural  technology  In 
Latin  American  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment programs  ■' 

"Our  agricultural  abundance  offers  the 
United  States  a  unique  opportunity  In  his- 
tory." the  President  said,  "to  share  our  food 
resources  with  the  hungry  of  the  world,  and 
to  share  our  agricultural  productivity  know- 
how  with  the  farmers  of  the  developing 
countries.  In  this  sharing.  US  agriculture 
can  be  one  of  the  strongest  weapons  in  the 
struggle  of  free  men  for  proeperlty  and  se- 
curity This  is  the  challenge  of  our  food- 
for-peace  program,  and  the  poal  of  the  Quito 
Conference  " 

U  S  food-for-peace  programs  are  currently 
contributing  to  the  feeding  of  more  than 
8  million  children  of  school  age  In  Latin 
America.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
in  Latin  America  have  received  emergency 
food  relief  following  drought  or  catastrophe. 
Food  for  work  programs  are  using  US.  food 
as  supplementary  wages.  US.  firms  are 
using  Cooley  loans  of  local  currencies  gen- 
erated by  the  sale  of  Public  Law  480  com- 
modities to  Invest  In  the  future  of  Latin 
America.  In  addition.  US  food  Is  sold  for 
local  currencies  which  are  being  used  to 
finance  schools,  houses.  Irrigation  projects, 
student  exchange  programs  and  a  long  list 
of  economic  development  activities  In  our 
neighbor  republics  to  the  so»ith 


WILL     THIS     CONGRESS     ACT     TO 
END       THE       CRISIS       IN       GOLD 

MINING? 

Mr.  McGO\'ERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  on  several  occasions  In 
this  session  the  very  great  problems  fac- 
ing the  gold-mining  industry  in  my 
State.  I  have  joined  in  sponsoring  new 
legislation  to  solve  some  of  these  prob- 
lems. Recently  I  received  from  Mr.  A. 
G.  Roe,  of  Canton,  S.  Dak.,  an  inter- 
esting statement  bearing  on  these  prob- 


in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Will  This  Cunceess  Act  To  End  tbm 
Cfusia  IN   Gold  Mining? 

In  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  &«» 
Deadwood  In  the  Whltewood  Canyon  Si 
New  Era  Mining  Co.  u  Installing  a  fioattor 
dredge.  The  creek  gravel  will  be  ei«T»ted 
by  a  large  dragline  and  will  be  fed  to  the 
dredge  at  the  rate  of  200  cubic  yards  Mr 
hour.  *^ 

The  gold  In  the  gravel  will  be  ooneeo. 
trated  with  mineral  Jigs  Installed  on  Um 
dredge.  The  depth  of  the  gravel  deposit 
varies  from  35  to  86  feet. 

Sand  and  rock  products  will  also  be  m>. 
duced  as  a  by-product  of  the  dredging  oper- 
ations. The  gold  In  the  gravel  has  ben 
concentrated  by  streamflow.  and  is  t)i« 
result  of  the  disintegration  of  the  fou. 
bearing  mountain  upstream  from  the  caayon. 

The  installation  of  this  machinery  hu 
been  very  costly.  The  price  of  gold  at  M 
per  ounce  is  the  same  In  1063  as  It  was  m 
1934.  Based  on  the  1934  cost  Index,  the  prto* 
of  gold  should  be  SIOS  per  ounce. 

No  other  Industry  In  the  country  Is  oooj. 
pelled  to  sell  Its  product  at  the  price  ttet 
prevailed  on  January  31.  1934.  Our  greatest 
and  most  cherished  mineral  has  been  plagued 
with  horse-and-buggy  prices  and  the  cart  k 
now  before  the  horse.  Ninety-five  percent  of 
the  gold  mines  are  closed  due  to  low  prices 
and  our  Government  must  enact  legtslatloa 
to  aid  our  ailing  mining  Industry.  The  low 
price  of  $35  per  ounce  Is  a  roadblock  to  the 
progress  of  mining  and  a  burden  on  looj- 
range  planning.  Production  of  gold  has  <le- 
creased  in  the  United  States.  Canada,  aiHl 
Alaska  to  the  smallest  amount  In  70  yean. 
Gold  is  a  critical  material  used  In  space  •!• 
ploratlon  and  other  vital  pursuits. 

It  Is  unrealistic  to  expect  gold  miners  to 
be  able  to  continue  In  oi>eratlon  when  ttttj 
can  receive  only  1934  prices  for  their  product. 

Compare  the  prices  of  commodities  to  the 
present  price  of  gold: 
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The  above  prices  and  percentage  IncreaM 
prove  the  Imbalance. 

This  Is  another  Congress.  It  has  a  new 
opportunity  to  take  steps  to  correct  the  in- 
equities which  plague  the  m^lnlng  Industry. 

Under  our  supposedly  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, gold  Is  the  only  commodity  compelled 
to  sell  at  a  price  established  30  years  sco, 
and  compelled  to  limit  Its  sales  to  one  pur- 
ch.iaer.  the  Government. 

Gold  has  never  been  unwanted  as  a  me- 
dium of  exchange  and  Its  value  Is  based  oo 
sound,  logical  considerations:  Gold  has  » 
high  exchange  value,  cannot  be  counter- 
felte<i.  will  not  deteriorate,  and  Is  suited 
for  use  as  a  monetary  unit.  Historically, 
gold  has  been  the  king  of  all  meUls.  The 
Government  treats  sliver  well;  why  not  gold? 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  there  are  eight 
Kold-produclng  States — California.  Nevads, 
Colorado.  Utah.  Arizona,  MonUna.  Als«k» 
and,    of    course.    South    Dakota.      In    South 
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Dakota  Is  located  the  largest  gold  Indxistry; 
namely,  the  Bomestake  lillne. 

la  It  not  about  time  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment viewed  gold  In  the  same  way  It  does 
silver,  by  stressing  Its  industrial  aspects  as 
well  as  It  monetary  uses?  It  might  be  well 
It  the  Treasury  and  the  InterlCM-  Departments 
got  together  and  studied  the  plight  of  the 
gold  Industry,  and  also  the  dwindling  gold 
supply.  In  order  that  some  equitable  solution 
for  our  gold  mining  Industry  might  be  found. 
This  U  one  of  the  most  flagrant  Injustices 
of  which  our  Government  has  been  guilty, 
and  the  unfortunate  fact  is  that  neither  the 
Republicans  nor  the  Democrats  have  had  the 
vision,  enterprise,  or  Interest  to  try  to  do 
something  about  gold. 

The  price  of  sliver  has  been  subject  to 
wide  fluctuations.  The  average  price  In 
1915  was  49.7  cents  an  ounce;  4  years  later 
It  rose  to  SI. 11.  A  100  years  ago  silver  stood 
at  $1  36  and  then  began  a  long-term  decline 
that  reached  a  low  of  27.9  cents  In  1933. 
Last  month  the  average  price  of  sliver  on  the 
New  York  market  was  $1.27  and.  due  to  the 
rise  In  price,  there  has  been  a  substantial 
rise  In  sliver  production.  In  Montana.  Arl- 
lona.  and  Idaho.  Industrial  consumption 
continues  to  Increase  and  a  larger  quantity 
was  used  In  coinage  last  year.  The  output 
m  1963  was  estimated  at  $38.8  mUUon  com- 
pared with  $32.8  In  1961.  The  Government 
treats  sliver  well — why  not  gold? 

In  1934  the  Congress  passed  the  Silver 
Purchase  Act,  directing  the  Treasury  to  buy 
silver  until  its  silver  stock  equaled  one- 
third  the  value  of  the  gold  stock  or  until 
the  market  price  of  sliver  reached  $1.29. 
This  provided  an  Important  subsidy  to  do- 
mestic sliver  producers. 

On  November  28,  1961,  President  Kennedy 
directed  the  Treasury  to  stop  selling  silver 
and  to  start  withdrawing  Its  $5  and  $10  sil- 
ver certificates  for  replacement  by  Federal 
Reserve  notes  of  the  same  denomination. 
This  directive  released  sliver  from  a  pegged 
price  and  put  It  on  a  free-market  basis. 
Its  price  Increased  Immediately. 

If  an  equitable  program  Is  brought  to  the 
floor  of  Congress — whether  to  raise  the  price 
of  gold,  provide  a  subsidy,  or  a  depleUon 
allowance — it  should  be  supported  by  our 
Senators  and  Representatives,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  entire  country.  In 
dealing  with  gold,  we  deal  with  matters  that 
are  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  Nation 
and  would  provide  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
economy. 
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natural  resources  and  concern  over  fu- 
ture water  supplies  to  safer  regulations 
for  approving  new  drugs  and  question- 
able practices  in  food  packaging. 

On  our  doorsteps  here.  In  our  home 
States  and  communities  now  awaits  a  far 
more  grave  problem— the  shocking  ero- 
sion in  the  country's  most  priceless  of  all 
resources.    I  speak  of  our  youth. 

As  my  eminent  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  problem  has  many  aspects — juvenile 
delinquency,  school  dropouts,  inade- 
quate educational  faclliUes,  limited  Job 
opportunities,  to  mention  a  few,  but  no 
listing  can  minimize  the  ominous  char- 
acter of  the  problem. 

The  Biblical  prophet,  Joel,  wrote: 

Tour  young  men  shall  dream   dreams. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  MUTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  In  this  year 
marking  the  175th  anniversary  of  the 
Constitution's  ratification,  I  consider  it 
not  unseemly  to  advert  to  the  fact  that 
the  preamble  sets  forth  among  the  major 
reasons  for  our  nationhood  the  promo- 
tion of  "the  general  welfare." 

Congress,  of  course,  can  and  has  acted 
since  its  inception  to  Implement  that  ob- 
jective, but.  in  the  last  analysis,  the  ef- 
ficacy of  its  measures  always  depended 
on  the  degree  of  cooperation  received 
irom  honest,  law-abiding  citizens. 

This  is  no  novel  doctrine.  We  are  em- 
powered to  "provide  for  the  common 
defense'  and  have  authorized  drafting 
men  into  the  Armed  Forces,  but  should 
those  men  refuse  to  fight,  the  common 
defense  disintegrates  and  the  power  be- 
comes an  empty  one.  Similarly  with  the 
establishment  of  Justice,  if  public  sup- 
port is  denied  the  forces  of  law  and  order 
now  can  true  Justice  prevail. 

In  these  halls  we  have  been  preoccu- 
pied with  many  matters  afTecting  the 
general   welfare   from   conservation   of 


And  the  men  who  made  our  Revolu- 
tion a  success  were  relatively  young  men 
who  had  dreamt  dreams.  So.  too.  was 
the  case  of  so  many  men  and  women  who 
added  luster  to  our  national  prestige 
thereafter. 

Let  us  remember,  for  instance,  that 
great  inventive  genius.  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son, had  the  benefit  of  only  3  months 
formal  schooling.  He  proved  such  a  slow 
learner  he  had  to  be  withdrawn  from 
classes  and  what  educaUon  he  then 
received  was  at  home  from  his  mother. 
Henry  Ford's  formal  schooling  ended 
when  he  was  15  but  the  next  year 
found  him  a  machinist  apprentice  in  that 
city  linked  with  his  name,  Detroit. 

One  of  our  earliest  literary  lights. 
Washington  Irving,  began  writing  for 
publication  at  the  age  of  19.  The  noted 
novelist  and  historian,  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  was  expelled  from  college  when 
15.  Mark  Twain  began  his  mastery  of 
words  as  a  printer's  apprentice  at  only 
12.  The  Negro  agricultural  genius, 
George  Washington  Carver,  was  illiter- 
ate until  he  was  20  when  the  educational 
opportunity  came  his  way  which  started 
him  on  his  life's  work. 

At  the  outset,  I  spoke  of  the  coopera- 
tion of  law-abiding  citizens  as  essential 
aid  in  furthering  national  objectives 
That  takes  us  away  from  Washington 
to  State  and  community  levels.  The 
"common  defense,"  for  example,  has  had 
a  better  posture  because,  beside  the  reg- 
ular forces,  we  had  In  existence  the 
State  militias,  later  the  National  Guard 
composed  of  freely  enlisted  personnel' 
Many  battle  honors  have  these  units  won 
in  the  Nation's  wars. 

Time  and  again,  too,  citizens  com- 
mittees have  done  yeoman's  service  to 
reestablish  justice  by  investigating  on 
their  own  initiative  and  exposing  the 
corrupt  machinations  of  those  who  were 
subverting  it  for  greedy  selfish  ends. 
As  for  promoting  the  "general  welfare" 
of  those  they  could  reach,  the  work  of 
private  organizations  or  associations  has 
a  long  and  laudable  history. 

My  expressed  concern  about  the  youth 
problem  is  on  the  record.  Now  I  would 
speak  to  you  about  a  body  which  has 
been  working  on  it  and  with  very  tan- 
gible evidence  to  show  for  achievement. 
In  June  there  will  convene  in  Salt 
Lake  City  some  25.000  youthful  leaders 
of  the  Mutual  Improvement  Associa- 
tions, which  have  a  total  membership 
of  approximately  300,000  throughout  the 
United    States.    The    purpose    of    the 


gathering  is  to  discuss  programs  aimed 
at  bettering  the  lives  of  Mutual  Im- 
provement Association  members  and 
thus  raise  both  their  standards  of  citi- 
zenship and  their  Ideals  as  potential 
future  leaders  on  the  American  scene 
Moral  and  physical  fitness,  talent  and 
cultural  development,  as  well  as  spirit- 
ual growth  for  potential  future  civic 
leadership  are  involved. 

Although  an  auxiliary  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
Mutual  Improvement  Association  wel- 
comes young  people  of  other  religious 
affiliations  to  participate  in  a  variety  of 
its  activities. 

President  David  O.  McKay  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  Church  declares:  "the 
greatest  asset  of  a  nation  is  its  children," 
and  he  makes  that  statement  without 
qualification  as  to  the  creed  they  may 
profess. 

The  coming  Salt  Lake  City  confer- 
ence, incidentally,  wiU  mark  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  church's  decision  to 
sponsor  the  promotion  of  Boy  Scout 
membership  by  youngsters  in  Its  con- 
gregation. Mormon  mlssioners  in  Great 
Britain  were  so  impressed  by  the  poten- 
tial of  the  Scout  movement,  founded 
there  in  1908  to  inculcate  the  essentials 
of  good  citizenship,  that  their  reports 
led  church  leaders  to  make  this  decision 
in  1913,  3  years  after  the  first  pioneer 
Scout  troops  began  organizing  in  the 
United  States. 

Also  a  part  of  the  conference  will  be 
the  Golden  Bee  Jubilee  marking  the  first 
50  years  of  the  famous  Beehive  program 
for  girls  12  to  13  years  of  age— counter- 
part unit  within  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  of  the  Scout  troops  for  boys. 
Mutual  Improvement  Association  may 
in  all  honesty  be  described  as  a  juvenile 
grassroots  product  It  began  on  the  Ini- 
tiative of  young  people  interested  In 
developing  their  own  capabilities  and 
sensible  of  the  fact  that  the  exchange  of 
mutual  help  would  facilitate  that  end. 
They  appear  to  have  been  conscious,  too. 
of  the  valuable  stimulus  which  stems 
from  healthy  competition  or  rivalry  and, 
being  chUdren.  they  provided  for  due 
recreation. 

In  educational  terms,  we  have  figures 
today  which  reflect  some  of  the  dividends 
that  have  accrued.  In  percentage  of 
population,  aged  25  years  and  over,  with 
at  least  4  years  of  high  school,  Utah  is 
the  Union's  No.  1  State  with  55.8  per- 
cent. The  national  average  is  41.1  per- 
cent. 

For  the  same  population  percentage 
with  at  least  4  years  of  college,  Utah 
stands  No.  2  with  10.2  percent,  trailing 
first-place  Colorado  by  the  narrow  mar- 
gin of  one-half  of  1  percent.  The  na- 
tional average  is  7.7  percent. 

As  for  the  average  number  of  school 
years  completed  by  persons  25  or  older. 
Utah  can  claim  No.  1  place  again  with 
12.2  years,  as  compared  with  10.6  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  knowl- 
edge, so  basic  to  the  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  program,  has  been  greatly  in- 
strumental in  helping  to  compile  these 
educational  records.  Of  course,  we  have 
some  extremely  brilliant  youngsters  at 
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one  end  of  the  spectrum  and  those  with 
very  limited  gifts  at  the  other.    I  think 
being  thrown  together  regiUarly  In  asso- 
ciation benefits  both,  and  probably  has 
been  responsible  for  enabling  more  than 
one  poor  scholar  to  keep  his  or  her  head 
atwve  water,  so  to  speak.     Children  are 
imitative  and  also  one  child  may  often 
learn  from  another  something  a  teacher 
failed  to  get  him  to  understand.     I  am 
not  trying  to  infer  that  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association  might  have  saved  some- 
one like  Thomas  A.  Edison  from  being  a 
dropout.    I  do  say  that  for  the  imitative 
process  to  exert  its  best  influence  and 
for     child-to-child     communication     to 
have    really   sustained   opportunity,    we 
benefit  from  a  regular  association  of  our 
young  people  in  their  own  extracurricu- 
lar  programs,   particularly   when   com- 
pared with  the  dubious  yield  which  comes 
from  their  daily  dispersal  after  school 
hours  when  they  are  prone  to  go  their 
own  ways  routinely. 

Among  my  colleagues  here  on  Capitol 
Hill  I  know  of  no  one  yet  who  has  re- 
garded the  receipt  of  well-earned  com- 
mendation and  praise  as  an  excuse  for 
flagging  in  his  or  her  efforts  to  discharge 
the  responsibilities  of  oflQce  as  ably  as 
possible.  On  the  contrary,  the  reaction 
invariably  has  been  an  intensification  of 
effort  to  do  an  abler  job.  A  merited 
reputation,  once  recognized,  can  be  a 
terrific  driving  force;  a  sincere  indi- 
vidual is  rarely  content  just  to  live  up 
to  it.  the  urge  is  to  enhance  it. 

With  that  thought.  I  would  suggest  it 
would  be  a  most  laudable  act  on  the  part 
of  this  august  body  to  salute  the  coming 
Mutual  Improvement  Association  confer- 
ence for  what  the  organization  has  ac- 
complished in  the  past,  along  with  well 
wishes  for  the  continuing  success  of  its 
future  endeavors  to  improve  the  lives  of 
its  young  members  mentally,  morally, 
and  physically  in  the  interests  of  making 
them  tomorrow's  better  citizens. 

Be  assured,  such  an  act  on  our  part 
will  not  immobilize  the  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association  leaders  into  a  compla- 
cent lethargy.  If  anything,  it  will  fire 
a  burning  zeal  to  sally  forth  as  if  chal- 
lenged to  outdo  anything  Mutual  Im- 
provement Association  already  has  done. 
And  it  may  well  be  that  the  association's 
example  will  spur  the  formation  of  other 
such  groups,  seeking  to  emulate  its  work. 
A  chain  reaction  of  that  order  could  be  a 
boon  for  our  young  people  blctoss  the 
land,  and  that  we  woud  welcome. 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  recent 
speech  at  Vanderbilt  University,  laid 
great  stress  on  our  crying  need  in  these 
troubled  times  for  educated,  responsible 
citizens. 

An  American  of  this  stamp — 

He  said  at  one  point —  ^ 

knows  that  only  an  educated  and  Informed 
people  win  be  a  free  people — that  the  Igno- 
rance of  one  voter  In  a  democracy  Impairs  the 
security  of  all— and  that  If  we  can.  as  Jeffer- 
son put  It.  "enlighten  the  people  generally, 
tyranny  and  oppressions  of  mind  and  body 
will  vanish,  like  evil  spirits  at  the  dawn  of 
day  ■ 

Mutual  Improvement  Association  is 
striving  to  give  us  such  educated,  re- 
sponsible citizens. 


Gentlemen,    my    appreciative 
for  your  indulgence. 


thanks 
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tend    to   make    any   more   purchaaeii   i«   .v 
West  and  that  the  Ru«ilans  were^n£,t   ' 
produce  theU-  own  pipe.  ^"ntent  to 
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Mr 


SOVIET   OIL   PIPELINE 
SCOTT.     Mr.  President,  at  this 


The  Issue 


a  topic  which  I  described  in  some  detail 

on  May  23  of  this  year.  At  that  time  I  ai8;"7en°;TL"k  lor^n;  "m"^,''  Ve^w"^,**" 
underscored  the  need  for  unity  among  AUies  a  spokesman  of  the  West  g*^  ° 
NATO  member.s  in  relation  to  their  em-  foreign  office  warned  this  week  that  if  "S^ 
bargo  on  shipments  of  oil  pipelines  to  the  '**^  "'"'"^  **''<*  P'Pe  to  Russians  shlpmenu 
Soviet  Union.  Since  then,  a  number  of  *""''^  ""^  ^*  permuted  to  pass  through  We« 
newspapers  and  journals  have  carried  rr'""'''^,  "^^f  controversy  has  raised  que.- 
excellent   stories    pointing   out   the   Un-  ^".'  ^^•'./""damentai  both  to  relation, 

portance  of  this  embargo. 

One  of  these  articles  appeared  in  the 
Sunday.  May  26,  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Mr.  Seymour  Topping,  the 
author,  makes  one  observation  that  is 
worth  special  mention.  Describing  the 
Soviet  Union's  utilization  of  oil  pipelines, 
he  says : 

The  plans  also  Include  the  construction 
of  oil  pipelines  to  Baltic  and  Black  Sea 
ports  that  would  make  Soviet  oil  more  com- 
petitive with  the  products  of  Western  oil 
companies. 


Mr.  President,  if  the  embargo  on  oil 
pipe  IS  disregarded  by  some  Western  na- 
tions, and  if.  as  a  consequence,  quanti- 
ties of  such  pipe  are  sold  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Western  World  would  not  only 
enhance  the  threat  to  its  political  secu- 
rity but  would  contribute  to  its  own  eco- 
nomic dislocation  as  well.  These  possi- 
bilities reveal  that  a  common  Western 
front  is  indeed  imperative. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Topping's  E>erceptive  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EMBARC4J  Slows  Down  Soviet  Pipeline — 
Moscow  Needs  Big  Inch  Pipe  but  Kh«u- 
SHCHEv  Finds  Comfobt  in  Allied  Dissen- 
sion Over  Sale 

(By  Seymour  Topping) 
Moscow.  May  25 — The  construction  of  a 
giant  sytsem  of  oil  and  gas  pipelines  In  East- 
ern Europe  has  been  slowed  by  a  Western 
embargo  on  the  export  of  big  Inch  "  pipe  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

To  expedite  completion  of  the  system, 
which  would  yield  enormous  economic  and 
strategic  benefits  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  Moscow 
had  been  Importing  large  diameter  pipe, 
most  of  It  40  Inches,  from  the  West  and 
Japan. 

After  flowing  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  about 
3  years,  the  supply  of  this  pipe  abruptly 
was  cut  off  last  year.  In  November,  the 
council  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  at 
the  request  of  the  United  States  recom- 
mended to  member  nations  and  friendly 
countries  that  an  embargo  be  Imposed  on 
further  shipments  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Large  diameter  pipe  was  classified  as  stra- 
tegic and  as  capable  of  adding  to  the  Soviet 
military  potential. 

About  a  million  tons  of  40-lnch  pipe  was 
needed  originally  for  the  main  trunks  of  the 
great  pipelines. 

dissension  cited 
While  the  Soviet  Union  still  needs  more 
pipe,  the  Kremlin  may  now  feel  that  this 
embargo  is  not  such  a  misfortune  consider- 
ing all  the  dissension  It  has  stirred  In  the 
West  on  the  question  of  whether  the  pipe 
should  be  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Premier 
Khrushchev  recently  told  Berthold  Bettz. 
general  manager  of  Western  Oermany's 
Krupp  Industrial  firms  that  he  did  not  In- 


among    the    Western    Powers   and    to  futu« 
Ea.st-West   commercial    ties.     Some  of   th»r^ 
were   discussed   in   Ottawa   Uils  week  at  th 
ministerial  meeting  of  the  Atlantic  Council 
tr\de  agreement 
A   dispute   has   been    smoldering  for  yeani 
between    the   United   States   and  some  other 
Western    countries,    notably    Britain     about 
agreed  lists  of  strategic  goods  embargoed  for 
shipment  to  Soviet-bloc  countries  and  Com 
munlst    China.     Hungry    for    trade     Briuin 
has    favored   reducing   these   lists      There  i« 
considerable  sentiment  In  business  circles  in 
many  countries  to  have  the  lists  confined  to 
goods  of  obvious  military  utility. 

The  United  States  has  managed  to  hold  the 
line  with  the  argument  that  the  llsu  of 
strategic  goods  cannot  be  cut  substantially 
as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  remains  dedi- 
cated to  world  communism  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Western  Institutions.  In  an  age  when 
the  cold  war  is  being  fought  out  with  eco- 
nomic and  well  as  military,  political,  and 
propaganda  weapons,  the  US.  definition  of 
strategic"  covers  a  broad  category, 

BRITISH    VIEW 

British  officials  have  argued  privately  that 
the  present  broad  nature  of  embargo  may  be 
doing  more  harm  than  good  The  Western 
nations  need  more  trade  and  denjrlng  the 
Rvisslans  Industrial  equipment  only  encour- 
ages them  to  manufacture  it  themselves 

The  big  diameter  oil  line  pipe  became  a 
test  case  In  the  strategic  embargo  debate  be- 
cause It  fell  Into  a  marginal  category,  it  wai 
declared  strategic  as  an  afterthought  last  No- 
vember. Moscow  says  that  the  VS. 
recommendation  was  made  because  It  became 
obvious  that  Soviet  oil  was  becoming  more 
rompetlrive  on  the  world  markets. 

BRITISH    COMPETITION 

When  West  Germany,  under  U.S  prodding, 
reluctantly  canceled  Soviet  orders  for  183.- 
000  tons  of  pipe,  Moscow  threatened  to  sue 
The  problem  came  up  at  this  week's  OtUwa 
meeting  because  the  West  Germans  became 
concerned  that  Moscow  was  negotiating  to 
buy  the  pipe  from  British  firms.  Earlier, 
the  British  Government  had  said  that  un- 
der existing  legislation  it  could  not  compel 
British  businessmen  to  heed  the  NATO  rec- 
ommendation 

Among  the  nervous  onlookers  were  Italy 
and  Japan,  which  had  agreed  to  stand  by 
the  embargo  despite  protests  from  their 
businessmen  who  were  being  teased  by  So- 
viet orders 

The  uproar  stemmed  immediately  from 
two  Soviet  pipeline  projects  which  are  well 
advanced . 

One  Is  a  l,&00-mlle  line  from  Bukhara  in 
Central  Asia  which  is  to  provide  gas  for 
heavy  industries  In  the  Ural  regions. 

The  other  system  Is  the  2,600-mlle  Friend- 
ship pipeline  to  link  the  big  oil  field  near 
the  Volga  In  the  Kuibyshev  region  with  re- 
fineries In  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary.  Poland, 
and  East  Germany.  The  line  Is  projected 
to  meet  much  of  the  needs  of  the  satellites, 
especially  the  big  chemical  Indxistry  under 
construction  in  East  Germany. 

Soviet  officials  say  both  lines  will  be  com- 
pleted   in    19«3.      Aft«r   the   West   Germans 
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caDcel«<l  their  contracts.  Moscow  began 
constructing  new  mills  and  converting 
others  to  the  production  of  40-lnch  pipe. 
Tbe  program  has  been  spurred  by  an  Inten- 
sive propaganda  campaign  calUng  for  greater 
efforts  to  defeat  imperialist  meddlers. 

New  mills  that  Moscow  reports  having  put 
Into  operation  since  March  are  said  to  be 
able  to  produce  hundreds  of  kilometers  of 
pipe  a  year.  This  Is  an  Indicated  capacity 
of  at  least  100,000  tons  a  year.  It  has  seemed 
reasonably  certain  that,  with  or  without 
foreign  Imports.  Moscow  would  be  able  to 
complete  the  two  projects  next  year  at  the 
latest. 

FUTURE    NEEDS 

However,  the  big  Inch  pipe  Issue  will  not 
be  dead  then.  The  Soviet  Union  has  an 
open-end  need  for  pipe  to  complete  a  giant. 
avtnn  system  of  oil  and  gas  pipelines  ex- 
tending to  every  major  region  of  the  country. 
Moscow  hopes  to  convert  the  economy  to 
one  In  which  oU  and  natural  g&s  would 
make  up  about  two-thirds  oi  all  fuels  con- 
sumed.   Coal  is  now  the  dominant  fuel. 

The  plans  also  Include  the  construction  of 
oil  pipelines  to  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  ports 
that  would  make  Soviet  oil  more  competitive 
with  the  products  of  Western  oil  companies. 
STentually.  a  line  being  constructed  to 
Irkutsk  In  Siberia  might  be  extended  to 
Nakhodka  on  the  Sea  of  Japan  to  provide 
a  Par  Eastern  outlet. 

Moscow  has  deliberately  left  unclear  how 
far  the  projected  capacity  for  the  production 
of  large  diameter  pipe,  Including  the  40-lnch 
type.  wlU  go  toward  meeting  these  huge 
requirements. 

Soviet  propagandists  have  rejected  the 
U.S.  contentions  that  some  of  these  Unes  are 
strategic. 

As  regards  the  friendship  oil  pipeline 
jpeclflcally.  U.S.  officials  hold  that  this  line 
with  Its  terminus  near  East  Berlin  would 
expedite  the  delivery  of  fuel  to  the  Soviet 
divisions  In  East  Germany,  the  main  Com- 
munist force  for  any  assault  by  conventional 
forces  on  Western  Europe.  It  Is  also  seen 
ai  an  Important  step  toward  the  economic 
integration  of  East  Germany  Into  the  Soviet 
bloc,  a  development  that  would  tend  to  make 
German  reunification  even  more  remote. 

KHRUSHCHXV'S     CHAIXSMCX 

TJ£.  offlclals  have  described  the  gas  line 
from  Bukhara  as  strategic  because  it  would 
fuel  an  industrial  complex  In  the  Urals  that 
U  belle  ed  to  embrace  an  Important  section 
of  the  Soviet  armaments  industry. 

Premier  Khrushchev  recently  ridiculed  the 
U,a.  arguments  by  asserting  that  they  in 
effect  made  buttons  even  more  stratcelc  than 
big  Uich  pipe. 

"A  soldier  would  not  be  able  to  wear  pants 
without  buttons  because  he  would  have  to 
hold   them   up    with    his    hands;    and   what 
would  he  then  do  with  his  weapons?"     Mr 
Khrushchev  asked. 

Buttons  or  big  inch  pipe.  Mr.  Khrushchev 

^  ,hn°*°r^f '^'^  ^^*  underlying  question 
troubling  U.S.  policymakers.  How  can  you 
do  business  with  a  man  who  Insists  publicly 
that  he  Intends  to  bury  you? 


NEBRASKA  REA  YOUTH  TOUR 

vp^/  »^"^71^-  ^''-  President,  for  some 
years  the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Asso- 
wation  has  sponsored  a  youth  tour  to 
Washington.  The  group  is  made  up  of 
^ys  and  girls  who  are  the  winners  of 
f,?i^  «^°J^^^^^  sponsored  by  their  individ- 
ual Nebraska  rural  power  systems  in 
cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Rural 
Hectric  Association. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  four  of  these  winning  essays 
De  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record, 
ine  first  Is  by  Judy  Kay  Walker  and  Is 


entitled  "The  Value  of  Rural  Electri- 
fication in  Our  Home  and  Community." 
Judy  is  16  years  of  age  and  a  junior  at 
Maywood  Public  School.  Maywood,  Nebr. 
She  is  sponsored  by  the  McCook  Public 
Power  District. 

The  second  essay  is  by  Edwin  A.  Har- 
lan and  is  entitled  "The  Development  of 
Rural  Electrification  in  My  Area."  Ed- 
win, age  16,  is  a  junior  at  Beaver  City 
High  School.  Beaver  City.  Nebr.,  and  is 
sponsored  by  the  Twin  Valleys  Public 
Power  District. 

The  third  essay,  written  by  Lyrm  C. 
Davison,  bears  the  title  "The  Value  of 
Rural  Electrification  in  Our  Home  and 
Community."  Lynn  is  sponsored  by  the 
Wheatbelt  Public  Power  District.  He  is 
a  16-year-old  junior,  living  at  Sidney, 
Nebr..  and  attending  Sunol  High  School. 

The  fourth  essay  likewise  bears  the 
title  "The  Value  of  Rural  Electrification 
in  Our  Home  and  ConMnimity,"  and  was 
written  by  Larry  Pankonin.  This  con- 
testant is  sponsored  by  the  Midwest  Elec- 
tric Membership  Corp.  He  is  18  years 
old  and  is  a  junior  at  Madrid  High 
School,  Madrid,  Nebr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Value  or  Rural  ELECTiiincATioN 
IN  OuK  Home  and  Communitt 
(By  Judy  Kay  Walker) 
The  value  of  electrification,  or  the  fact 
that  electricity  is  distributed  throughout  the 
rural  areas  of  Nebraska,  is  almost  priceless 
in  the  community  where  I  live.  I  am  a  resi- 
dent in  the  area  where  electricity  is  sup- 
plied by  McCook  Public  Power  District.  This 
community,  being  a  ranching  and  fanning 
community,  requires  electricity  for  a  wide 
and  varied  number  of  uses.  To  mention  a 
few  of  these,  electricity  is  used  for  Irriga- 
tion, drjrlng  grain,  pumping  water,  power 
for  shop  tools,  milking  machines.  Indoor  ap- 
pliances, heating,  and  lighting. 

Lighting.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  if 
Thomas  Edison  was  aware  of  the  miracle  he 
produced  when  he  generated  the  minute 
amount  of  electricity  which  flowed  through 
the  tungsten  coll  to  send  a  small  beam  of 
light  flowing  from  his  electric  light  bulb. 
Through  the  advancement  of  electricity  and 
the  furthering  of  Mr.  Edison's  Invention, 
electric  light  has  become  the  most  convenient 
and  economical  form  of  lighting  available 
in  the  United  States.  During  George  Wash- 
ington's first  Presidential  term  a  birthday 
party  was  given  for  him  at  the  White  House. 
The  lighting  for  the  ballroom  was  furnished 
by  a  pompous  chandelier.  This  chandelier, 
consisting  of  thousands  of  candles  costing 
over  $500,  was  the  modern  form  of  lighting 
for  that  era.  Today  the  same  amount  of 
lighting,  by  means  of  electricity,  can  be  fur- 
nished by  a  flip  of  a  switch  for  less  than 
30  cents. 

Not  only  Is  electricity  convenient  and 
economical  In  the  form  of  lighting,  but  it  is 
also  used  to  the  fullest  extent  as  a  "power- 
generator"  for  scores  of  different  appliances. 
When  the  number  of  farms  served  by  REA 
and  the  numerous  miles  of  line  In  our  dis- 
trict are  considered,  one  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  area  served  by  electricity  In  the 
United  States  must  be  unknown.  In  the  dis- 
trict where  I  live  there  are  1,772  miles  of  line 
bringing  the  spark  of  prosperity  to  1,427 
rxu-al  farms.  This  is  enough  to  keep  a  hun- 
dred-watt bulb  bxirnlng  24  hours  every  day 
of  the  month  for  almost  489,500  months. 
This  is  amazing,  but  even  more  so  is  the  fact 
that  the  maximum  charge  for  electricity  Is  10 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  This  is  one  time 
in  this  expensive  cost  of  living  Index— that 


the  more  one  uses  the  cheaper  It  is — all  kilo- 
watt hours  over  1,200  may  be  enjoyed  for 
only  ly^  cents  i>er  kilowatt  hour. 

Since  REA  Is  used  and  needed  on  farms 
In  this  region  many  people  depend  and  rely 
on  the  prompt  restoration  of  electricity  fol- 
lowing a  power  failure.  McCook  Public  Pow- 
er District  has  a  crew  of  capable  and  re- 
liable linemen.  During  an  electrical  storm 
last  July,  one  of  the  dairymen  of  this  area 
experienced  a  power  failure.  This  occurred 
after  the  evening  milking  had  been  com- 
pleted. The  McCook  Public  Power  District 
was  notified  of  the  failure  immediately.  By 
the  following  morning,  the  power  in  this 
area  had  been  restored  and  the  dairyman  was 
able  to  do  the  morning  milking  right  on 
schedule  with  the  relied-upon  convenience 
of  electric  milking  machines.  This  is  Just 
one  example  of  the  remarkable  services  avail- 
able to  this  district  at  all  times. 

Recently  many  farmers  of  this  community 
have  had  new  yard  lights  put  up  on  their 
farms.  These  yard  Ughts  cast  a  wider  range 
of  light  than  the  average  bulb  does.  They 
turn  on  automatically  at  sundown  and  cease 
to  burn  at  dawn. 

This  conununlty  and  my  home  would  be 
beyond  my  Imagination  without  the  con- 
veniences made  available  through  electricity. 
Electricity  Is  applied  in  every  possible  way 
to  make  this  a  modern  and  prosperous  com- 
munity. As  "Willie  Wlrehand"  would  say 
"This  commtmlty  goes  all  electric." 

The  DEVELOPMEm-  or  Rural  Electrification 
IN  Mt  Area 

(By  Edwin  A.Harlan) 
On  May  11, 1935.  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration Act,  and  It  was  shortly  after- 
wards signed  Into  law  by  the  President 
Franklin  D,  Roosevelt.  Congress  Intended 
that  the  existing  power  companies  would  vise 
Federal  funds  to  build  rural  lines  and  elec- 
trify rural  America. 

The  act  was  also  to  be  a  relief  measure,  to 
ease  the  unemployment  situation.  Several 
attempts  were  made  to  Interest  the  power 
companies  in  this  project,  but  they  were  not 
at  all  Interested.  Soon  It  was  discovered 
that  the  building  of  powerllnes  and  doing 
electrical  work  should  not  be  relief  work.  It 
was  then  that  rural  groups  were  encouraged 
to  organize  and  form  their  own  electrical 
distribution  districts. 

The  first  attempt  at  any  organization  in 
my  area  was  made  by  the  McCook  Public 
Power  District  in  1941.  They  were  in  the 
process  of  organizing  and  were  planning  to 
incorporate  a  large  part  of  southern  Nebraska 
In  their  district,  but  war  came  and  the 
organization  came  to  a  stop. 

In  1944  Twin  Valleys  had  Its  first  organiza- 
tion meeting  at  the  request  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator Butler.  An  organization.  Twin  Valleys 
Electric  Membership  Association,  was  formed. 
Twin  Valleys  Electric  Membership  Associa- 
tion was  soon  changed  to  Twin  Valleys  Pub- 
lic Power  District  because  Nebraska's  laws 
were  unfavorable  tax-wise  to  cooperatives. 

Rural  electrification,  as  an  infant,  had 
many  problems  and  pitfalls.  Mistakes'  were 
made  nationally  as  well  as  locally.  Twin 
Valleys  certainly  had  its  share.  After  much 
engineering,  an  application  was  made  to 
REA  for  funds  with  which  to  build  the  first 
lines. 

Contracts  were  being  let  and  lines  were 
being  built  In  a  normal  way  when  a  devastat- 
ing flood  struck  the  Medicine  Creek  water- 
shed. The  town  of  Cambridge  was  badly 
flooded  and  both  the  Twin  VaUeys'  pole  pile 
and  ofllce  building  went  floatUig  down  the 
Republican  River.  Temporary  oflices  were 
established  at  several  different  locations,  be- 
fore the  new  building  on  the  present  loca- 
tion was  erected  In  1958. 

When  nu-al  electrification  first  came  to  my 
area,  the  average  customers  use  of  electric- 
ity was  for  lights  only.    As  the  time  passed. 
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the  type  of  load  for  Twin  Valleys  changed 
with  many  farmers  using  power  appliances. 

As  the  iu«  of  electricity  Increased,  the 
service  by  Twin  Valleys  had  Improved  greatly. 
The  lines  have  been  sectlonallzed  and  two- 
way  radios  are  now  Installed  Into  the  system. 
The  services  have  Increased  until  today  very 
few  outages  occxir.  These  are  of  only  short 
duration. 

Twin  Valleys  Public  Power  District  buys 
Its  power  from  the  Nebraslca  Public  Power 
System,  a  combination  of  Loup  River  Public 
Power  District  and  Platt«  Valley  Public  Power 
and  Irrigation  Districts.  During  the  years  of 
operation  there  has  been  much  negotiation 
and  litigation  over  the  wholesale  price  of 
power  from  Nebraska  Public  Power  System. 
The  difference  of  opinions  became  so  drastic 
that  the  1961  legislature  formulated  a  Ne- 
braska Public  Power  Committee  to  make  a 
comprehensive  study  of  public  power  In 
Nebraska  and  to  report  to  the  legislature  of 
1963  their  findings  and  recommendations 
for  Improving  the  Public  Power  System  of 
Nebraska,  the  only  public  power  State.  To 
date  many  bills  have  been  Introduced  In  the 
1963  Nebraska  Leglslatxire  that  could.  If 
passed,  affect  public  power  in  Nebraska. 

Rural  electrification  has  done  much  to 
lighten  farm  labor  and  make  the  farm  a  nice 
place  to  live.  This  has  been  done  by  help- 
ing   the    people    to    live    better    electrically. 


THI  VALUS  or  RXTKAL  EL*CT«iriCATTON   IN   Ov* 
HOMK  AND  COMlIXTMrrT 

( By  Lynn  C.  Davison ) 

Just  how  valuable  Is  rviral  electrification 
to  our  community?  We  cannot  truly  realize 
its  value  until  we  are  forced  to  do  without  it. 
Suppose  that  all  electric  power  in  our  com- 
munity were  to  be  cut  off  for  a  ijerlod  of  24 
hours.     What  would  be  the  result? 

The  first  result  wotild  be  a  lack  of  heat. 
The  next  result  would  be  a  lack  of  food. 
After  a  few  hours  food  would  spoil  In  re- 
frigerators and  freezers,  endangering  our 
food  supply 

Another  result  would  be  no  water,  since 
alnusst  all  the  water  we  use  is  pumped  by 
electric  piunps. 

The  farmer  would  be  greatly  hindered  by 
the  lack  of  power  His  milking  machines 
would  not  work,  he  would  suffer  a  death 
loss  of  his  livestock  due  to  the  failure  of  heat 
lamps  and  brooders,  and  the  ix>wer  tools  in 
his  shop  would  t>e  useless.  This,  plus  the 
discomforts  of  his  urban  counterpart. 

Most  important,  how  Is  rural  electrifica- 
tion valuable  to  me  personally?  Since  I  live 
on  a  farm.  I  can  give  direct  testimony  of  the 
value  of  rural  electrification  Our  farm  has 
four  electrically  driven  irrigation  pumps.  If 
It  were  not  for  these  Irrigation  pumps,  our 
farm  would  not  produce  enough  to  support 
our  family 

Our  farm  has  an  electric  milking  nuichlne. 
freeing  us  from  the  drudgery  of  this  twice- 
daily  chore  Besides  taking  less  time,  milk- 
ing machines  are  easier  on  the  cows  and 
are  more  economical. 

After  we  are  through  milking,  we  use  an 
electric  cream  separator  The  livestock  get 
their  water  from  an  electric  pump 

When  our  sows  farrow,  we  use  electric 
heat  lamps  to  warm  the  baby  pigs  and  keep 
them  from  under  the  sow  Our  Inadequate 
shop  Is  equipped  with  only  an  electric  grind- 
stone, but  some  farm  shops  have  a  wide  va- 
riety of  power  tools,  such  as  welders,  saws, 
lathes,  and  drills 

On  the  farm,  electricity  enables  1  man 
to  do  the  work  of  20  Electrical  feeding  sys- 
tems allow  the  buying.  mi.xlng,  and  feeding 
of  grains,  supplements,  and  forages  In  large 
quantities  Due  to  his  electrical  hired  man, 
the  farmer  saves  thousands  of  dollars  by 
bulk  buying 

Better  crops,  quality  and  quantity  wise. 
are  (?rown  with  the  use  of  Irrigation  Elec- 
tric pumps  to  pump  the  water  for  Irriga- 
tion run  economically  because  the  electricity 


rates  decrease  as  more  power  Is  used.  The 
pumps  run  night  and  day  without  checking 
and  there  are  no  costly  overhauls. 

Our  home  is  typical  of  this  community. 
It  is  supplied  with  pure,  clean  water  by 
an  automatic  pump  driven  by  electricity  and 
has  an  electric  water  heater,  ready  to  supply 
us  at  the  turn  of  the  tap. 

Without  rural  electrification,  our  high 
standard  of  living  would  Indeed  be  affected. 
Rural  electrification  provides  the  power  to 
operate  our  Nations  farms  and  is  vital  to  the 
Nation's  economy 

The  Valux  of  Rural  ELEcrmincATiON  in  Oub 
Home  and  ConMUNrrT 

I  By  Larry  Pankonln ) 

When  I  was  2  years  old,  we  moved  to  this 
farm  which  hadn't  been  occupied  for  several 
years  so  It  wasn't  signed  up  for  REA.  I 
can  remember  mother  lighting  the  lamp 
with  the  little  mesh  bags  which  crumbled 
to  nothing  when  touched  The  gas  iron 
which  she  pumped  to  make  hotter,  sometimes 
it  took  a  long  time  to  get  started 

Finally  in  1940.  our  farm  was  energized. 
It  was  fun  to  switch  the  lights  on  and  off. 
Just  to  see  IX  they  re*lly  would  light.  Stored 
gifts  were  unpacked  such  as;  waflSe  iron, 
toaster,  coffeemaker,  lamps,  clocks,  mixer, 
iron,  heating  pad  Many  have  been  added 
since,  such  as.  skillets,  can  opener,  deep-fat 
fryer,  refrigerator,  electric  blanket,  razors 
and  vacuum  sweeper. 

A  few  years  ago  we  got  an  automatic 
washer  and  dryer,  which  are  handy  when  I 
dash  home  from  school  with  dirty  football, 
basketball  or  track  clothes.  I  can  toss  them 
In  and  wash  and  dry  them  real  quickly 
Then  too  I'm  always  thankful  for  our  dish- 
washer when  I  draw  kitchen  duty.  Most 
all  homes  have  television  and  one  or  two 
radios  And  as  time  went  on  dad  got  electric 
tools  for  the  shop  We  use  our  electric 
welder  which  saves  much  time  and  expense 
Our  electric  saw,  grinder,  drill,  battery 
charger,  soldering  iron,  air  compresser,  and 
extension  cords  all  play  a  big  part  In  farm- 
ing The  electric  heat  lamps  saved  several 
Utters  of  pigs  for  us  this  winter  in  20* 
below  zero  weather  Our  neighbors  use  them 
for  their  sheep  and  chickens 

Then  there  are  conveniences  that  other 
people  in  our  community  enjoy  The  com- 
bination stock  tank  that  has  electric  water 
warmer  Is  really  a  Ufesaver  for  the  stockman. 
Some  of  our  neighbors  enjoy  their  electric 
grain  dryers  and  augers  Also  at  harvest 
time  It's  nice  to  have  electricity  so  the 
harvesters  can  use  their  moisture  checkers 
which  saves  many  trips  to  the  elevators.  So 
many  people  In  our  community  have  deep 
wells  or  electric  pump  Jacks  and  don't  have 
u>  worry  about  enough  wind  to  keep  up  a 
water  supply  Several  farmers  milk  lots  of 
cows  with  electric  milkers  and  cool  the  milk 
in  big  coolers,  others  use  cream  separators. 
One  neighbor  has  an  electric  Incubator  and 
several  have  electric  ranges,  water  heaters, 
and  deep  freezers. 

Rural  electrification  brings  lots  of  busi- 
ness, employment,  and  tax  revenue  to  our 
community  The  new  REA  buUduig  besides 
serving  Its  piirix>«e  as  an  office  for  the  per- 
sonnel, makes  a  {)leasant  place  for  group 
meetings  The  service  boys  and  office  per- 
.sonnel   are  Rlways   kind   and   on   the  Job 

We  never  appreciate  electricity  until  It 
gt)e6  off  for  a  few  hours,  then  we  know  how 
much  we  depend  on  the  big  operation, 
REA  '• 


THE  DEATH  OF  I  ATA'' 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  le- 
cent  diflQcultles  encountered  by  Ameri- 
can-flag carriers  in  the  airline  industry 
and.  for  that  matter,  by  our  own  Govern- 
ment, on  the  question  of  international 
air  fares  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern. 


May  28 

It  Is  disturbing  indeed  that  we  should 
be  forced  to  acquiesce  to  an  increase  In 
passenger  tariff  schedules.  In  violation 
of  our  own  economic  self-interest,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted 
in  the  Record  a  penetrating  discussion 
of  this  problem  contained  In  the  May  4 
issue  of  the  Economist  entitled  "The 
Death  of  lATA?" 

This  article  points  out  clearly  and 
with  an  admirable  lack  of  equivocation 
that  the  International  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation no  longer  speaks  with  an  ef- 
fective voice  because  "the  gulf  separat- 
ing efficient  from  Inefficient  airlines by 

and  large.  American  airlines  for  Euro- 
pean— is  now  so  wide  that  they  no  longer 
speak  a  common  language."  The  writer 
makes  the  perfectly  valid  point  that 
American-flag  carriers,  operating  under 
the  stimulus  of  private  initiative,  using 
the  same  aircraft,  bought  from  the  same 
manufacturers  and  flown  along  the  same 
routes,  as  foreign  carriers,  manage  to  op- 
erate at  a  proflt,  when  comparable  for- 
eign carriers  operate  at  a  loss.  He  goes 
on  to  ask  the  entirely  appropriate  ques- 
tion, "How  can  a  satisfactory  air  tariff 
be  worked  out  for  airlines  with  such  con- 
flicting standards  of  eflaclency?" 

y/e  may  well  take  pride  in  the  pioneer- 
ing efforts  of  our  own  flag  carriers  and 
the  unsurpassed  standards  of  excellence 
they  have  achieved.  In  this  regard,  the 
observations  contained  in  this,  a  foreign 
publication,  are  worthy  of  careful  atten- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  discus- 
sion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thx  Diath  or  I  ATA? 

In  London,  on  the  afternoon  of  Prlday, 
April  26,  the  International  Air  Transport 
Association  died.  Even  if  International  Air 
Transport  Association  refuses  to  lie  down,  it 
can  be  from  now  on  only  a  ghost  of  its  former 
self.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  Intsrns- 
tlonal  Air  TVansport  Association  has  not  l>een 
killed  by  the  intransigence  of  Mr.  Alan  Boytl, 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board. 
It  died  because  the  gulf  separating  efBcient 
from  Inefficient  airlines — by  and  large.  Amer- 
ican lines  from  European — is  now  so  wide 
that  they  no  longer  speak  a  common  lan- 
guage The  International  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation solution,  where  92  airlines  meet  to 
work  out  tariffs  once  a  year,  presupposes 
that  airlines  have  a  common  denonUnator  erf 
business  ability  This  Is  no  longer  so  Some 
airlines  are  unable  to  recover  more  than  a 
fraction  of  their  costs  at  fares  that  lea»e 
others  with  comfortable  margins  in  hand. 
Last  year,  the  world  s  airlines  are  tentatively 
estimated  to  have  turned  an  operating  loss 
ol  about  £40  million  (1961)  into  an  operat- 
ing profit  of  ab<jut  £20  million  (on  sale* 
totaling  £2'.  billion  1  But  within  this  total, 
some  alrllne.s  earned  reasonable  margins  ol 
profit,  while  others  made  losses  so  great  thst 
their  governments  cannot  allow  the  drain  to 
persist  unchecked  This  Is  what  has  killed 
International  Air  Transport  Association 

What  IS  going  to  happen  now?  The  Inter- 
national Air  Transport  Association  airlines 
and  their  goseriiments  have  the  summer  to 
ponder  on  It  The  16-government  meeting 
that  took  place  In  London  last  week  to  de- 
bate whether  or  not  air  fares  on  the  North 
Atlantic  ought  to  rise  Immediately  by  6  per- 
cent broke  up  late  on  Prlday  evening  with- 
out reaching  agreement,  and  Informal  talks 
continued  Into  this  week  Fourteen  out  of 
the  sixteen  governments  maintained  and  still 
maintain  that  fares  must  Increase  Two,  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  stick  doggedly  to 
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their  view  that  there  is  no  economic  Justi- 
fication whatsoever  for  permitting  an  In- 
crease. The  split  Is  deep,  bitter  and  serious. 
On  the  surface,  the  delegates  may  have  been 
arguing  about  a  mere  £9  ISs.  on  a  return 
ticket  costing  £173.  But  they  were  also,  jxw- 
sibly  for  the  first  time,  challenging  the  right 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  through  its  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  to  impose  Its  will  on  the 
airlines  of  other  countries  by  insisting  they 
charge  what  are — to  those  airlines — uneco- 
nomic fares  at  which  they  cannot  pay  their 
way.  The  meeting  produced  no  answer  to 
this.  The  CAB  now  regrets  most  bitterly 
that  It  delayed  Its  Intervention  to  prevent 
the  fare  Increase  until  the  11th  hour.  Just 
before  the  rise  was  to  take  effect  on  April  1, 
and  after  it  had  been  approved  by  nearly 
all  other  governments. 

This  gesture,  arbitrarily  sweeping  aside  air 
tariffs  and  timetables  agreed  5  months  ear- 
lier by  International  Air  Transport  Associ- 
ation and  throwing  airlines  half  across  the 
world  into  confusion,  made  the  CAB  appear 
callous  and  arrogant;  it  is  never  likely  to  lay 
Itself  open  to  criticism  on  that  score  again. 
But  the  error  of  timing  is  all  that  the  CAB 
does  regret.  Mr.  Boyd  and  his  team,  went 
home  to  Washington  this  week  without  hav- 
ing conceded  so  much  as  a  dollar  toward  the 
case  for  higher  fares. 

The  interesting — possibly,  the  historic — 
outcome  of  the  talks  is  that  the  other  govern- 
ments let  him  go.  They  did  not  capitulate 
at  the  last  minute  and  accept  a  face-saving 
formula  that  would  have  preserved  the  sem- 
blance of  amity,  even  though  Mr.  Boyd  did 
offer  them  a  formula  of  sorts.  It  may  not 
have  looked  a  very  generous  one.  The  fare 
increase  had  been  engineered  by  leaving 
fares  themselves  unchanged  but  halving  the 
return  ticket  discount  from  10  to  5  per- 
cent. The  Americans  indicated  that  they 
would  approve  this  arrangement  If  the  other 
countries  would  accept  a  »10  cut  In  the 
single  Atlantic  fare.  A  return  ticket  sold  at 
the  new  discount  would  then  cost  much  the 
tame  as  an  old  ticket  sold  at  the  old  rate  of 
discount,  and  everyone  would  have  been 
happy — except,  perhapw,  those  airlines  who 
needed  the  higher  revenue  and  were  not  go- 
ing to  get  it.  By  refusing  to  take  this  way 
out.  the  14  goveriunents  have  set  themselves 
and  Mr.  Boyd  a  pretty  puzzle. 

The  Ministry  of   Aviation   has  announced 
that  Britain  will  introduce  higher  fares  from 
May  12.  in  spite  of  American  objections.    All 
airlines  fiylng  between  the  United  States  and 
Britain  after  that  date  will  have  to  charge 
these  new  fares,  whatever  their  nationality, 
or  be  refused  permission  to  land.     Most  of 
the  other  governments  are  expected  to  make 
the  same   kind    of   announcement,    if    their 
nerve  holds.     And  what  of  the  Americans? 
They  do  not  have  to  make  a  positive  response 
for  some  weeks.    The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
has  no  legal  power  to  control  International 
air  fares:  it  cannot  therefore  stop  Pan  Amer- 
ican or  TWA  from  charging  higher  rates  if 
other  governments   Insist    (although   it  will 
have   to    take   steps    to    protect    them    from 
antitrust  action  if  they  do).     But  the  U.S. 
administration's    new    aviation    policy    (ex- 
plained  In   a   note   on   p.    434)    will    change 
all  this.     Congress  will  be  asked  to  pass  leg- 
Ulatlon    giving    the    CAB    the    same    control 
over  International  air  fares  that  It  now  has 
over  domestic  ones.    This  may  not  take  long 
and  when   It  is   law,   Mr.   Boyd   will   have   to 
adjudicate  on  the  new,  high  fares      It  is  im- 
probable that  he  would  Jeopardize  his  politi- 
cal  repuUtlon    at  home    (his   Is   a   political 
agency,  as  opposed   to  the   government  de- 
partments with  which  he  deals  abroad)    by 
approving  them.     So  it  will  become  possible 
for   the    British    Government    to    find    Itself 
InsUtlng  on  higher  fares  while  the  American 
Oovemment  InslsU   on   lower  ones  on   the 
«wne  route.     Air   traffic  between  their   two 
countries  could  come  to  a  halt. 


Obviously,  no  one  wants  to  see  this  happen. 
But  at  the  London  meetings,  the  Irresistible 
force  was  given  a  push  that  has  started  It 
rolling  toward  the  Immovable  object,  and 
the  two  might  well  make  contact  this  sum- 
mer. It  is  no  use  expecting  Mr.  Boyd  to 
budge.  Time,  plus  a  happy  piece  of  chance, 
is  on  his  side,  and  he  Is  banking  on  the 
reluctant  14  coming  round  to  his  suggested 
$10  fare  cut — sooner,  rather  than  later.  The 
key  is  not  held  by  him.  but  by  Canada. 

Canadian  air  agreements  were  drafted 
with  foresight  and  have  clauses  for  dealing 
with  Just  such  situations.  In  any  dispute 
about  international  fares,  they  say,  the  old 
ones  must  stay  in  force  until  the  dispute  Is 
settled.  Ministry  of  Aviation  lawyers  chal- 
lenge whether  this  means  what  it  says.  If 
it  does,  fares  to  Canada  will  stay  the  same 
when  fares  to  New  York  go  up  in  a  week's 
time.  Some  think  this  would  divert  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  North  Atlantic  air  traf- 
fic to  the  Canadian  route.  If  that  Is  at  all 
likely,  the  airlines  themselves  may  refuse  to 
apply  higher  fares  to  New  York  and  the  op- 
position will  crumble  without  the  CAB  hav- 
ing to  use  its  big  stick. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  renoains  of  In- 
ternational Air  Transport  Association  as 
a  fare-fixing  forum  after  this  debacle.  It 
took  the  airlines  3  long,  exhausting  weeks 
of  bargaining  In  Arizona  to  arrive  at 
the  fare  structure  that  is  now  being  torn 
up  by  governments.  International  Air 
Transport  Association  was  brought  into 
being,  and  has  survived  up  to  now  despite 
internal  strains  and  stresses,  because  how- 
ever they  quarrel  among  themselves,  air- 
lines were  united  In  their  common  fear  of 
fare  negotiation  by  governments.  Now 
their  worst  fears  have  come  to  pass.  For 
their  part,  none  of  the  government  agencies 
that  took  part  In  last  week's  London  talks 
are  anxious  after  that  experience  to  take 
over  International  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation's hot  seat.  Indeed,  their  fervent 
wish  Is  that  International  Air  Transport 
Association  will  soon  call  a  fare  confer- 
ence that  will  obediently  proceed  to  un- 
scramble the  broken  eggs  and  cancel  out  the 
offending  5-percent  fare  increase  by  the  end 
of  the  summer. 

This  crisis  will  blow  over,  but  the  real 
problem  that  brought  the  16  governments 
together  in  London  will  remain  unresolved. 
How  can  a  satisfactory  air  tariff  be  worked 
out  for  airlines  with  such  conflicting  stand- 
ards of  efficiency?  All  of  them  use  the  same 
aircraft,  bought  from  the  same  manufac- 
turers and  flown  along  the  same  routes.  Yet 
Pan  American  makes  a  proflt  across  the 
world  even  when  it  sells  little  more  than 
4  seats  in  every  10;  BOAC  makes  a  £14  mil- 
lion  annual  loss.  Does  this  prove  a  case  for 
a  fare  cut  or  for  a  fare  increase?  Neither 
airline  is  unique:  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  in  arguing  against  higher  fares,  could 
produce  numerous  examples  of  airlines  mak- 
ing profits.  As  many  cases  can  be  found, 
mainly  from  among  the  industrial  leaders  of 
Western  Europe,  where  they  are  making  quite 
staggering  losses. 

One  subject  that  will  certainly  be  dis- 
cussed by  governments  when  they  meet  again 
to  thrash  out  a  new  international  air  fares 
policy  to  replace  International  Air  Transport 
Association  will  be  how  to  narrow  this 
gap  in  performance.  It  Is  obvious,  looking  at 
the  Pan  American  results,  that  the  huge 
savings  from  fiylng  Jets  have  not  been  passed 
on  to  the  passengers:  the  last  fare  reduction 
on  the  North  Atlantic  took  place  before  the 
Jets  entered  service.  One  suggestion  that 
will  certainly  be  made  Is  for  direct  govern- 
ment subsidies  to  be  paid  for  operating  un- 
profitable "public  Interest"  routes,  so  that 
losses  made  on  these  will  not  have  to  be 
spread  over  an  airline's  whole  operating  ac- 
count, cniese  public  service  routes  are  not 
a  purely  European  Invention :  Pan  American 
is  under  State  Department  pressure  to  fly 
into  Casablanca  against  its  better  commer- 


cial Judgment.)  But  it  would  be  naive  to 
think  that  this  alone  will  reduce  the  gap 
between  the  costs  of  the  best  and  worst  air- 
lines to  tolerable  proportions.  Before  the 
governments  meet  again,  European  govern- 
ments In  particular  would  be  well  advised 
to  take  a  thoughtful  look  at  the  way  their 
national  airlines  are  run.  One  good  outcome 
of  the  London  meetings  is  that  government 
representatives  have  been  brought  face  to 
face  with  evidence  that  some  of  these  air- 
lines have  really  no  right  to  be  in  business 
at  all. 


NEBRASKA  REA  ESSAY  CONTEST 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  in  the  past  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
winning  entries  In  the  essay  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Nebraska  Rural  Elec- 
tric Association. 

This  year's  essays,  on  the  subject  of 
"The  Value  of  Rural  Electrification 
in  Our  Home  and  Community,"  are 
among  the  best.  The  winners  will  be 
visiting  Washington  next  week  as  part  of 
their  award. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  four 
of  the  best  essays  printed  in  the  Record, 
each  preceded  by  brief  information 
about  the  contestant.  The  authors  are 
Larralne  I.  Streifl.  of  Tryon;  Alton 
Uhlig,  of  Ansley;  Barbara  Hadan,  of 
Franklin;  and  Catherine  Lucking,  of 
Holdrege. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Information 

My  name:  Lorraine  I.  Strelff;  age,  17;  grade, 
senior;  school,  McPherson  County  High 
School,  Tryon,  Nebr.;  name  of  father,  John 
A.  Strelff,  Flats,  Nebr. 

Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Cvuter  Pub- 
lic Power  District.  Broken  Bow,  Nebr..  In 
cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric 
Association. 

The  Value  of  Rural  Electrification  in  Ou« 
Home  and  COMMUNmr 

The  purpose  of  our  rural  electric  system 
is  to  bring  the  ranchers,  farmers,  residences, 
and  businesses  In  villages  and  small  towns, 
the  benefits,  the  privileges,  and  the  conven- 
iences that  can  be  had  with  no  energy  other 
than  electricity.  Our  rural  electric  system 
Is  set  up  with  the  mindful  ptirpose  of  giving 
maximum  service  at  minimum  cost.  To  this 
end  our  rural  electric  system  Is  dedicated  and 
is  fulfilling  its  obligations. 

The  value  of  our  rtiral  electric  system  Is 
something  that  no  measure  can  evaluate  and 
no  mathematician  can  figure  In  dollars  and 
cents.  It  Is  a  value  that  you  feel  by  know- 
ing that  you  have  this  power  at  your  finger- 
tips with  the  flip  of  a  switch,  of  seeing  the 
lights  come  on  by  merely  pulling  a  chain, 
pushing  a  button,  or  turning  a  knob.  A 
value  you  can  enjoy  in  seeing  the  benefits  of 
labor-saving  equipment,  tools,  and  entertain- 
ment devices  operated  by  electricity. 

Prom  the  smalltown  store  with  its  mod- 
ern coolers,  air  conditioning,  freezers,  and 
slicers  to  the  individual  who  may  have  his 
or  her  Joy  In  a  mechanical  hobby  shop  or 
some  automatic  gadgets,  to  the  electrical  ap- 
pliances in  the  home,  truly  the  value  and 
benefits  to  our  community  are  as  varied  as 
the  Individual. 

Part  of  the  value  can  be  measured  by  the 
increased  comfort  of  clean  electric  heat,  the 
entertaining  and  educational  programs  re- 
ceived on  our  electrically  operated  televisions 
and  radios,  seeing  our  chicks  grow  up  under 
the  warm  rays  of  electric  brooders,  and  our 
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calves  and  pigs  being  given  a  better  start 
under  beat  lamps. 

Prom  foods  stored  in  the  freeser.  mother 
cooks  well- balanced  meals  the  year  round 
on  the  electric  range  aiding  in  better  health 
and  a  hit^her  standard  of  living. 

A  complete,  well  installed,  electric  water 
system,  not  only  affords  hot  and  cold  water 
at  the  turn  of  a  knob  but  also  beautlQee  our 
homesites  by  maJcing  possible  Bowers,  lawns, 
and  bountiful  gardens  These,  together  with 
the  peace  of  mind  that  comes  with  the 
knowledge  that  should  a  fire  start,  the  water 
is  ready  and  waiting  to  help  extinguish  It 
and  we  need  not  depend  on  a  bucket  brigade. 
This  value  no  mortal  can  measure 

We  wonder  if  men  like  William  Gilbert  or 
Benjamin  Franklin  had  even  the  sllRhteet 
conception  of  the  subsequent  benefits  oiu- 
community  and  we  as  Individuals  would 
someday    receive    from    their   experiments. 

We  feel  that  the  late  George  W.  Norrls  had 
an  Inslgiit  Into  the  future  when  he  fathered 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration.  We 
wonder  If  he  realized  that  the  fulflUment 
of  the  purpose,  the  unmeasurable  value  of 
our  rural  electric  system  would  be  as  well 
managed  and  as  economical  as  today's  system 
operates.  Did  he  realize  the  convenience 
and  modernization  it  would  afford  to  the 
small  towns,  the  rural  communities,  and 
Individuals? 

Our  rural  electric  system  makes  It  pos- 
sible for  us  and  those  who  come  after  us  to 
share  In  the  convenience,  labor-saving  de- 
vices, entertainment,  better  nutrition,  and 
peace  of  mind  brought  to  us  in  the  form  of 
electricity:  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries 
since  God  said,  "Let  There  Be  Light." 


Tnformativin 

My  name.  Alton  Uhilg:  age,  17.  grade, 
seuiur;  school.  Ansley  High  School:  name  of 
parent,  Mrs.  Arnold  UhUg,  Mason  City,  Nebr. 

Contestant  i>ponsored  by  the  Custer  Public 
Power  District,  Broken  Bow,  Nebr..  in  co- 
operation with  the  :febraska  Rural  Electric 
Association. 


The  Vautx  of  Rltial  ELEt-rHiriCATioN  in  Odr 
Home  and  Communfty 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
was  created  by  Ejiecutive  Order  No  7037. 
signed  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on 
May  11.  1935.  under  authority  of  the  Emer- 
gency Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935.  Sen- 
ator George  Norrls  from  Nebraska  and  Repre- 
sentative Sam  Rayburn  from  Texas  were  the 
main  instigators  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act. 

It  was  a  dark  land  in  1935.  At  that  time, 
only  11  percent  of  Americas  rural  homes  had 
or  could  get  electricity  at  a  price  they  could 
afford  to  pay.  In  the  25  years  from  1935  to 
19«0.  this  count  had  Increased  to  a  total  of 
97  percent. 

Before  1935,  private  power  companies  re- 
fused to  extend  lines  into  rural  areas.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  this  was  that  people  said. 
"Farmers  do  not  want  electricity."  or 
"Farmers  can't  afford  electricity."  These 
statements  were  proved  to  be  false  after 
rural  people  were  offered  electric  power  at 
reasonable  rates. 

The  main  purp«»e  of  the  rural  electric  sys- 
tems Is  to  provide  electric  power  at  reason- 
able rates  to  farm  families.  From  past  ex- 
periences of  trying  to  get  economical  power 
Into  rural  areas,  the  farmers  decided  the  be&t 
Way  to  do  this  was  to  form  cooperatUes. 
When  the  REA  Act  was  passed.  Congress  pro- 
vided 'he  President  with  $100  mlllon  for  the 
purpose  'if  making  loans  to  the  ctxjperatives. 
As  of  19«0.  North  Carolina  had  the  largest 
loan  of  »4.530.892  82. 

The  electrl  power  from  the  local  rural 
electric  system  Is  one  of  the  farmer's  most 
valuable  assets.  It  has  transformed  his 
methods  of  operations  to  a  very  great  extent. 


He  can  do  more  chores  faster  and  with  less 
effort.  This  gives  him  more  time  to  do  other 
work  or  to  enjoy  some  sort  of  recreational  ac- 
tivity, which  was  once  available  only  to  his 
city  cousin. 

With  the  population  growing  by  the  thou- 
sands every  day,  the  farmer  must  be  able  to 
increase  production.  "Willie  Wlrehand,"  the 
symbol  of  rural  electric  power,  is  getting 
more  work  to  do  every  day.  Now  we  say. 
•  Let  WlUle  do  it."  Instead  of  Tom.  Dick,  or 
Harry.  He  is  on  the  Job  24  hours  a  day.  7 
days  a  week  He  never  gets  sick,  never  takes 
a  vacation,  and  never  complains  as  another 
common  hired  man  would.  Best  of  all. 
Willie's  labor  gets  cheaper  as  he  does  more 
work.  He  reeds  the  catUe.  milks  the  cows. 
puxup>s  Water.  ke«-ps  food  cool,  heats  the 
house,  and  does  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  Jobs. 

Economical  rural  electric  power  not  only 
benefits  the  farmers,  but  also  aids  many  busi- 
nesses In  the  city.  One  banker  said  the 
largest  check  ever  written  on  his  bank  was 
issued  by  the  local  electric  cooperative  to  the 
contractor  who  built  Its  lines.  As  cities  be- 
come more  crowded,  new  businesses  build 
up  outside  of  town.  Many  of  them  use  elec- 
tric power  from  the  local  REA  system  lor 
lighting  and  heating  purposes.  Rural  elec- 
tric companies  provide  an  Increasing  num- 
her  of  Jobs  for  many  people — offlce  workers, 
servicemen,    building  contractors,   etc. 

Rural  electricity  Is  truly  a  growing  indus- 
try as  It  serves  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
purposes.  It  is  giving  farmers  and  the 
peciple  connected  with  the  farmers  a  new 
and  better  way  of  life  by  making  It  more 
healthful  and  enjoyable 


iNrORMATION 

My  name.  Barbara  Hadan;  nere.  16:  grade. 
Junior:  school.  FYanklln  High  School:  name 
of  father.    H     P    Hadan.   Franklin.    Nebr 

Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Franklin 
County  Rural  Public  Power  District.  Frank- 
lin. Nebr  .  In  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska 
Rural  Electric  Aseoclatlon. 

The    Vali't    or    R^tiai,    Ei EcmincATioN    in 
ouK  Home  and  CoMMUNrrr 

Electricity  Is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
forces  placed  ready  for  the  service  of  man- 
kind. 

Almost  everyone  who  has  ever  planted  a 
potato  or  milked  a  cow  recalls  a  pet  super- 
stition concerning  weather,  crops,  livestock, 
or  people.  Some  of  these  are  Just  that — 
superstitions;  others  are  based  squarely  on 
scientific  fact.  It  was  a  scientific  fact 
when  Benjamin  Franklin  captured  fire  from 
the  sky  and  brought  it  to  the  ground. 
Franklin  was  not  content  to  go  on  simply  by 
guessing,  he  put  his  belief  to  proof. 

One-hundred-two  years  ago  another  great 
man  was  born.  Throughout  rural  Amer- 
ica and  especially  In  Nebraska,  Senator 
George  Norrls  Is  remembered  as  coauthor  o' 
legislation  which  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration.  Nor- 
rls was  a  leader  In  the  Nebraska  public  pow- 
er program  He  believed  that  efflclent  use 
of  Nebraska's  abundant  water  would  pro- 
\ide  low  cost  electricity  and  Irrigation  water 
and  would  create  a  better  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  M  Nebraskans. 

I  was  only  3  years  old  when  rural  electrifi- 
cation was  brought  to  our  community;  so  I 
do  not  know  what  It  was  like  before  we  had 
electricity  But  stopping  to  think  what  we 
would  be  deprived  of  if  It  were  not  for  rural 
electrification.  I  will  have  to  admit  that  REA 
has  done  much  more  for  our  community 
than  I  have  In  the  past  15  years  that  we 
have  grown  together.  I  do  know  that  It  Is 
electricity  that  keeps  our  community  "hum- 
ming "  If  It  isn't  the  hummli;^  of  motors 
here  and  there.  It  is  the  "hiunming"  of 
happiness  and  contentment  that  electricity 
brings  to  a  farmstead.  The  Franklin  County 
Rural  Public  Power  District  puts  the   "spark  " 


In  our  community  and  our  community  duu 
the    "progress'  In  our  county.  J'  f  «4 

From  a  teenagers  viewpoint  rural  electrl 
lication  Is  a  must.  A  few  weeks  ago  REA  wal 
off  for  one  evening  due  to  a  storm  and  I 
didn't  get  a  chance  to  study  my  lessons  J 
I  should.  The  result  was  a  poor  grade  in 
my  studies.  If  our  community  would  suflj, 
the  Slime  reaction,  if  they  were  to  part  with 
rural  electrification.  It  would  be  a  serloiu 
downfall  and  backset  to  our  community 

Rural  electrification  U  doing  more  than 
e;er  before  to  help  the  modern  farmer  gain 
more  prcxluce,  more  profit,  and  more  leisure 
time.  It  means  power  for  hoisting  hav 
grinding  feed,  irrigating  crops,  and  repair 
Ing  farm  machinery.  It  means  heat  for 
brooding  chicks,  hot  and  cold  running  water 
for  modern  bathrooms  and  plenty  of  u»ijt 
for  the  house  and  farm  buildings.  It  means 
laborsavlng  kitchens.  It  means  better 
schools.  It  means  in  brief,  greater  efflclencv 
In  agriculture,  more  pride  and  self  respect 
and  a  much  higher  standard  of  living. 

I  am  proud  of  my  home  and  my  com- 
munity. REA  Is  the  one  big  factor  In  mak- 
ing It  a  pleasant  and  exciting  place  to  live 
and  for  these  things  "we  give  thanks." 

iNrORMATION 

My  name,  Catherine  Lucking;  age,  17, 
grade,  senior:  school.  Holdrege  High  Scliool: 
name  of  father,  Lawrence  Lueklng,  Atlanta^ 
Nebr 

Contestant  sponosored  by  the  Twin  Val- 
leys Public  Power  District,  Cambridge,  Nebr.. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Rural 
Electric  Association. 


The  Development  of  Rural  Electriticatiok 
IN    Mt   Area 

When  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration W.1S  created  In  1935.  only  10  percent 
of  the  farms  in  the  United  States  were  re- 
ceiving electric  power.  Today  93  percent  oJ 
the  Nation's  farms  are  electrified.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  avera^  Xarm  family 
uses  electricity  In  at  least  BT  ways  while  In- 
creasing the  total  lalxjr  output  of 'the  farm. 

In  the  late  ia40'8  when  rural  electrifica- 
tion was  developed  in  my  comrnunlty,  the 
average  farm  unit  was  not  equipped  with 
Implements  and  machinery  adapted  to  elec- 
trlclty.  Farmers  were  plagued  with  hours 
of  back-breaUng  labor  and  used  hired  men 
as  well  as  family  labor  to  accomplish  their 
ta^ks.  The  entire  family  was  required  to 
manage  even  a  moderate  agricultural  unit. 
Cows  were  milked  and  fed  by  hand  and 
often  even  the  vital  water  supply  depended 
upon  physical  labor.  Entertainment  was 
often  limited  to  a  battery  e<iulpped  radio 
and  most  social  life  ceased,  by  necessity, 
when  the  sun  went  down.  Children  sat 
lu-ound  the  l.imp  on  the  kitchen  table  to  do 
their  homework. 

Today  rural  electrification  means  heat, 
light,  and  power  for  the  average  farmer  in 
my  area.  With  the  cost  of  production  at  an 
allflme  high,  electricity  gives  low  cost,  ef- 
ficient power  to  the  farmer  who  must  in- 
crease his  output  and  hold  his  unit  cost  as 
low  as  jxisslble  to  meet  competition.  While 
electrical  power  not  only  Increases  produc- 
tion. It  decreases  the  labor  required  In  proc- 
essing agricultural  prcxlucts.  Specialized 
electrical  equipment  Illuminate  farmyards, 
assure  an  adequate  water  supply,  and  auto- 
matu  ally  alleviate  the  farmer  and  his  family 
of  many  unpleasant  duties.  At  the  same 
time  the  rural  electrification  program  has 
added  several  billion  dollars'  worth  of  pro- 
ductive goods  to  the  natural  wealth  of  the 
United  States. 

Tiiday  rural  areas  also  enjoy  the  same 
household  conveniences  and  luxuries  offered 
to  tlielr  neighbors  In  the  cities.  The  urtnge 
fu-m  home  is  heated  and  air-conditioned  by 
electricity,  the  cleanest,  handiest,  moet  eco- 
nomical power  available  to  mankind.     Elec- 
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trlclty  has  Increased  the  leisure  of  farm 
families.  Its  presence  has  abolished  the 
once  Isolated  conditions  which  existed  on 
the  farm.  The  radio  and  television,  ade- 
quate lighting  for  reading  and  study,  and 
recreational  facilities  offered  by  the  presence 
of  electricity  keep  our  community  well  in- 
formed and  running  smoothly. 

The  use  of  electrical  power  has  decreased 
labor.  Increased  output,  and  Improved  the 
sundard  of  living  of  each  farm  family  In 
my  conununlty  for  the  average  of  $16.04  per 
month  according  to  the  April  edition  of  the 
Electric  Farmer.  As  competition  becomes 
keener  and  production  demands  Increase, 
farm  families  become  increa-slngly  aware  of 
their  dependence  upon  that  silent,  un- 
known, economic  power,  electricity.  It  Is 
the  means  which  enables  my  community 
to  look  to  a  future  of  improvement  and 
opportunity.  Rural  electrification  stands  as 
one  of  the  many  examples  of  how  the  Gov- 
ernment  can    help   people   help    them.selves. 


HUNGARY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  reports 
that  the  Department  of  State  is  planning 
to  establish  normal  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Hungarian  puppet  regime  and 
that  it  will  henceforth  drop  its  opposition 
to  the  accreditation  of  the  Hungarian 
delegation  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly, 
have  gravely  disturbed  the  American 
people. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  I  spoke 
on  this  matter  on  Monday  of  last  week; 
and,  in  the  colloquy  that  followed,  some 
half  dozen  Senators  of  both  parties  took 
the  floor  to  indicate  that  they  were  also 
opposed  to  any  compromise  that  would 
close  the  books  on  the  terrible  crime 
perpetrated  by  the  Fled  army  in  Hungary 
6  years  ago. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  public  concern 
over  the  proposed  revision  of  policy  on 
the  question  of  Hungary,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  into  the 
RxcoRD  at  this  point  a  statement  Issued 
on  May  20  by  Mr.  Byron  B.  Gentry,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
my  belief  that  most  of  us  would  share 
Commander  in  Chief  Gentry's  conclusion 
that  we  have  a  "sacred  obligation  not 
to  forget,  and  not  to  forgive,  the  Govern- 
ment that  perpetrated  one  of  history's 
most  hideous  crimes  against  humanity." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"The  United  States  will  be  placing  a  be- 
lated stamp  of  approval  on  one  of  the  crud- 
est atrocities  In  history  if  our  Government 
goes  through  with  reported  plans  for  closer 
relations  with  the  Communist  regime  of 
Hungary."  so  stated  Byron  B.  Gentry,  Pasa- 
dena. Calif,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

Commander  Gentry  stated  the  opposition 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  to  any  soft- 
ening of  the  official  United  States  position  to- 
ward Hungary.  Continuing.  Commander 
Gentry  said.  "The  Communist  Government  of 
Hungary  stands  indicted  before  the  world  for 
treachery  and  cruelty  of  almost  unprece- 
dented scope  In  its  treatment  of  freedom- 
loving  patriots  In  the  uprising  of  1956.  The 
blood  of  freedom-loving  martyrs  Is  not  yet 
dry  on  the  hands  of  the  Communist  rulers 
Who  shot,  tortured,  and  Imprisoned  those 
who  yearned  for  freedom  from  the  Commu- 
nist chains. 

■The  Russian  aivd  Hungarian  leaders  who 
directed    the    tanks    and    murderous   gunfire 


against  the  practically  unarmed  patriots  of 
Budapest  are  in  positions  of  power  and  liave 
been  rewarded  with  higher  authority. 

"The  Government  of  Hungary  is  still 
Communist  and  is  still  sutiscrvlent  to 
the  Kremlin." 

Continuing.  Commander  Gentry  stated. 
"If  the  United  States  takes  any  of  the  re- 
portedly proposed  actions,  such  as  full  dip- 
lomatic recognition.  It  would  be  Interpreted 
by  antl-Communlst  freedom-loving  peoples 
throughout  the  world  as  condoning  the 
Red  relgn  of  terror  In  Budapest.  As  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  forces  of  freedom, 
the  United  States  cannot.  In  good  con- 
science, retreat  from  its  position  of  complete 
condemnation  of  the  evil  acts  of  the  Red 
Government  of  Hungary. 

Concluding,  Commander  In  Chief  Gentry 
stated,  "the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  com- 
prising 1.300.000  oversea  combat  veterans, 
does  not  beheve  that  the  passage  of  a  few 
years  washes  away  the  blood,  hushes  the 
cries  of  anguish,  or  erases  the  record  of 
atrocities  conunltted  by  the  Red  masters  of 
Hungary  during  the  uprising  for  freedom 
In  Budapest.  The  memory  of  the  countless 
thousands,  who  willingly  gave  their  lives  in 
a  brave  but  unsuccessful  fight  for  freedom, 
imposes  upon  free  peoples  everywhere — and 
certainly  upon  the  United  States— the 
sacred  obligation  not  to  forget,  and  not  to 
forgive,  the  Government  that  perpetrated 
one  of  history's  most  hideous  crimes  against 
humanity." 


AMERICAN  MEMORIAL  TO  THE 
GALLANT  CREW  OP  THE  NU- 
CLEAR  SUBMARINE   "THRESHER" 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
Easter  season — for  centuries  a  period  of 
rejoicing  over  the  miracle  of  the  resur- 
rection— scores  of  American  homes  were 
grief -stricken  because  our  Nations 
ultramodern  and  potent  undersea 
weapon,  the  nuclear  submarine 
Thresher,  had  gone  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Atlantic  in  a  depth  which  precluded 
any  chance  of  rescue  or  recovery. 

All  of  those  aboard — some  129  de- 
voted, trusting  fellow  Americans,  both 
service  personnel  and  civilians  discharg- 
ing their  tasks  with  self-abnegation  and 
in  committed  service  to  their  country — 
suffered  unexpected,  tragic  death.  They 
gave  their  lives  in  performance  of  duties 
solely  and  directly  related  to  the  safe- 
guarding of  our  beloved  United  States. 

They  were  victims  of  a  most  tragic 
disaster  because  they  had  assumed  a  re- 
sponsibility to  keep  the  Nation  strong. 
They  are  heroes  just  as  much  as  those 
who  were  casualties  of  World  War  n  or 
in  the  Korean  hostihties  or  others  who 
have  given  their  lives,  as  in  Laos,  in  our 
effort  to  maintain  freedoms  around  the 
world. 

The  sympathy  of  all  Americans  went 
out  to  the  parents,  the  wives,  the  chil- 
dren, and  other  surviving  kin.  We  trust 
their  sorrow  has  been  assuaged  by  pride 
in  their  son's,  brother's,  husband's  will- 
ingness to  assume  any  risk  required  to 
guarantee  a  posture  of  readiness  to  pre- 
serve independence  and  national  honor. 

I  have  just  received  a  moving  and 
touching  letter  from  the  parents  of  one 
whose  young  life  was  snuffed  out  when 
the  Thresher  plunged  to  its  eternal  rest- 
ing place  in  the  dark  Atlantic  waters. 
I  believe  it  is  an  inspiration  and  typi- 
fies the  determination  of  our  Nation  to 
keep  the  faith.  I  am  sure  it  conveys  the 
undaunted  spirit  of  America  and  for  that 


reason  I  desire  it  to  have  wide  circula- 
tion, through  incorporation  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  communication 
published  at  this  point  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munication was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Temple  Cmr,  Calif.,  May  17,  1963. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kxjchix, 
U.S.  Senate,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatoi  Kuchel:  Your  sincere  sym- 
pathy over  the  loss  of  our  son,  Norman  T. 
Hayes,  on  the  U.S.S.  Thresher,  is  greatly 
appreciated. 

Our  prayers  are  with  the  other  families, 
especially  those  where  children  were  left 
fatherless.  It  is  a  great  sacrifice  to  make  but 
we  pray  that  the  experience  of  the  Thresher 
win  make  possible  findings  that  will  save 
other  lives. 

Norman  was  a  true  Navy  man.  He  truly 
loved  his  country,  the  Navy  and  his  boat. 
We  were  very  proud  of  him  and  his  accom- 
plishments. One  regret  we  have  Is  that  he 
didn't  get  to  complete  his  qualifications  as  a 
submariner,  due  to  the  boat  Ijelng  In  the 
yard  for  such  a  long  period.  He  worked  so 
hard  and  long  to  qualify  and  would  have 
worn  his  dolphins  with  a  great  deal  of  pride. 

The  Bjrmpathetlc  reaction  of  the  people  to 
loss  of  the  Thresher  and  the  129  men  aboard 
has  been  overwhelming.  This  is  trtUy  a 
great  country.  Since  the  good  Lord  saw  fit 
to  take  our  son,  we  are  proud  it  was  in  the 
service  of  such  a  great  Nation. 
With  gratitude. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K  M  Hates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  CEHINQ 

Mr.  KUCHEL  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  pending  business  at  this  moment. 
Without  objection,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6009)  to  provide,  for  the 
periods  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  August 
31,  1963,  temporary  increases  in  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Cahfornia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 
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Mr.    BYRD    of    Virginia.     Has 
0009  been  laid  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  have  a  brief 
statement  to  make 

The  pending  bill  is  H  R.  6009.  This  Is 
a  bill  to  raise  the  statutory  limit  on  the 
Federal  debt.  I  opposed  the  bill  in  com- 
mittee, and  I  intend  to  oppose  it  and 
vote  against  it  here  in  the  Senate. 

In  view  of  my  position,  and  in  fair- 
ness to  all  concerned,  as  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  I  have  asked 
the  rankmg  majority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  LoNGl.  to  manage  the  bill  during  its 
consideration  by  the  Senate. 


THE  FRIGHT  PEDDLERS— II 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  almost 
4  weeks  ago,  I  took  to  the  Senate  floor 
in  an  attempt  to  drag  from  the  shadows 
into  the  clean  light  of  day  some  of  the 
extraordinary  activities  and  the  miser- 
able menace  of  those  whom  I  termed  the 
fright  peddlers. 

Today  I  rise  to  read  into  the  Record 
and  to  make  available  to  Americans  who 
desire  to  pursue  it  a  full  report  on  the 
reactions  and  reverberations  to  that  en- 
deavor. And  I  trust  that  this  second 
chapter  on  the  fright  peddlers  will  suf- 
fice for  at  least  some  time  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  hard  days  for 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

International  communusm  energetical- 
ly pursues  Its  ugly  aim  of  world  domina- 
tion. It  sneers  at  liberty  and  at  self- 
government.  It  abhors  the  American 
concept  of  the  dignity  of  man.  It  arro- 
gantly believes  that  time  is  on  its  .side. 

By  duplicity  and  deceit,  through 
stealth  and  Intiigue  and  subversion,  it 
fanatically  labors  to  subjugate  free 
peoples,  to  divide  the  fi-ee  allies,  and  to 
weaken  the  United  States,  the  leader  In 
the  struggle  far  man  s  freedom  in  this 
somber  globe.  It  is  a  respecter  of 
strength,  if  nothing  else. 

And  we — the  people  of  the  United 
States — are  eternally  dedicated  to  re- 
main preeminently  strong  and  to  keep 
our  freedom,  whatever  the  cost  may  be. 

What  a  tragedy  it  is.  therefore,  that 
the  energies  to  weaken  and  to  divide  our 
country  come,  not  only  from  the  Com- 
munists, but  from  some  of  our  own  peo- 
ple— the  fright  peddlers  and  those  whom 
they  successfully  terrify. 

A  singular  anomaly  of  American  po- 
litical life  is  that  the  extremists,  at  both 
ends  of  the  political  spectrum,  use  the 
same  techniques  and  agitate  for  almost 
the  same  ends,  though,  presumably,  for 
different  reasons. 

In  my  comments  earlier  this  month,  I 
sought  specifically  to  define  the  fright 
peddlers,  to  alert  the  American  people 
to  them  and  to  their  ways.  I  endeav- 
ored, point  by  point,  to  anatomize  some 
of  their  most  recent  hoaxes. 

I  sought  to  implore  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  cruelly  swindled  vic- 
tims to  reappraise  their  acceptance  of 
the  fright  peddlers'  frauds.  I  urged  them 
to  rejoin  the  ranks  of  sound  and  sen- 
sible anti -Communist.  pro-Americans, 
who  will  always  be  ready  to  pay  what- 
ever price  is  necessary  to  maintain  our 


own  liberties  and  our  free  way  of  life. 
Americans  continue  to  follow  the  Patrick 
Henry  philosophy. 

But  we  are  appalled  by  the  peddlers 
of  fright  for  paranoia  and  profit,  who 
sow  the  seeds  of  discord  and  hate  against 
anyone  who  has  the  temerity  to  question 
or  reject  their  weird  and  fanciful  dog- 
mas. 

The  response  to  my  May  2  comments. 
Mr.  Piesident.  from  California  and  from 
the  Nation,  has  been,  in  a  word,  over- 
whelming, and,  in  two  words,  tre- 
mendously heartening. 

I  have  received  more  than  10.000  let- 
ters, cards,  and  telegrams  in  response  to 
the  speech — and  they  are  still  coming  in. 
The  response  has  come  from  nearly 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  our  wondrous 
and  wonderful  country. 

My  staff  and  I  make  the  educated 
guess  that  the  mail  has  run  about  4  to  1 
in  favor  of  my  point  of  view,  even  if  we 
include  the  barrage  of  unsigned  epistles 
sopping  with  hate  or  bigotry.  The  first 
500  telegrams  ran  nearly  10  to  1  in  favor. 

But  the  estimate  of  "pros"  and  "cons" 
is  not  what  is  really  significant,  in  my 
opinion. 

What  really  counts,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
that  so  many  thousands  of  Californians, 
and  those  from  other  States,  who  ordi- 
narily do  not  »Tite  their  legislators,  have 
taken  the  time  and  effort  to  tell  me  of 
their  support,  and  of  their  determina- 
tion that  the  country  we  love  shall  never 
be  taken  over  by  the  totalitarian  extrem- 
ists of  either  right  or  left. 

As  an  American,  I  am  deeply  moved, 
deeply  grateful,  and  deeply  encouraged. 

As  for  the  volume  of  anprulshed  pro- 
tests. I  think  It  demon.strates  that  the 
cancer  of  extremism  in  America  Is  by  no 
means  trivial — nor  In  the  least  benign. 

As  a  lifelong  Republican.  I  am  partic- 
ularly proud  of  and  pleased  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  communications  I  have  received 
from  those  who  have  bothered  to  iden- 
tify themselves  as  fellow  Republicans, 
and  who  have  expressed  renewed  will 
and  heart  to  take  on  frontally  those 
fright  peddlers  who  are  undermining  our 
"Grand  Old  Party." 

But — and  this  point  I  want  to  empha- 
size most  strongly — the  problem  of  the 
fright  peddler  is  not  limited  to  one  po- 
Ltlcal  party. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  to  read  in  the 
mail  of  the  intimidation  and  the  fear  and 
the  damage  wreaked  by  the  fright  ped- 
dlers who  belong  to  both  parties  upon 
Republicans.  Democrats,  Independents, 
and  just  plain  Americans  at  the  commu- 
nity level — not  only  Ln  my  State  but 
throughout  our  land. 

It  would  be  an  impossible  chore  to  re- 
cite from  all  of  the  mail  in  response  to 
the  si>eech.  But  I  do  want  to  offer  ex- 
cerpts from  a  number  of  letters  in  order 
to  give  my  colleagues — and  the  people  of 
my  State  and  our  land — further  knowl- 
edge of  what  we  confront,  and  of  the 
encouragement  of  the  people  to  carry  on 
the  battle  against  the  extremists  of  both 
the  right  and  the  left. 

The  most  typical  response  I  have  re- 
ceived Is  much  like  the  following,  from 
Hawthorne.  Calif.: 


I    agree    this    fright    peddling 
AmerlcAn  a^  communlairu 


Is    as    \in- 


Or.   as   expressed   by   constituents  in 
Los  Angeles,  North  Sacramento,  San  R* 
fael.  and  Orlnda: 

Thanks  •  •  •  as  an  American,  i  abhor 
the  lunatic  fringe  oX  both  the  lelt  and  th. 
right.  "^* 

I  am  sure  most  Californians  agree,  but 
as  with  the  ultraliberal  leftist,  the  ultra- 
dogmatic  rightist  is  vei-y  vocal. 

Usually  I  am  in  the  silent  group,  but 
at  this  time  I  had  to  break  out  with  a 
rousing  red,  white,  and  blue  thank  you 

And— 

Your  nonpartisan  speech  In  the  Senate 
deserves  the  praise  ol  aU  those  who  love  their 
country. 

Many  of  the  letters,  of  course,  show 
concern  for  the  Republican  Party.  Por 
example: 

From  Sacramento: 

As  a  true  conservative.  I  hold  my  head  n 
little  higher  today  as  a  result  of  your  good 
work. 

From  South  Gate: 

You  have  made  me  proxid  to  be  a  Repub- 
lican. It's  about  time  someone  with  staturt 
told  tiiese  loudmouthed  mlnorltiea  where  to 
get  off. 

From  Burbank: 

I  have  been  a  Republican  for  more  than 
30  years  and  the  rlghtwlngers  and  Blrchers 
are  about  to  make  a  Democrat  of  me 

From  Long  Beach : 

These  rigt^twiug  extremists  are  oppo.sed  to 
the  essence  of  conservatism. 

From  Santa  Barbara : 

As  a  middle  of  the  road  registered  Repub- 
lican. I  have  been  hoping  that  someone  In 
the  party  would  come  out  strongly 

From  San  Francisco : 

As  lifelong  Republicans,  voters  since  Presi- 
dent Hoover's  first  candidacy,  we  liave  bsen 
becoming  increasingly  disturbed  by  the  un- 
realistic reactionary  tendencies  of  many  Re- 
publican leaders  and  the  unwholesome  para- 
sites attaching  to  them. 

And  from  Sacramento: 

I  am  sure  that  yt)U  must  know  that  you 
have  the  support  and  admiration  of  the 
majority  of  Repubhcan.s. 

Even  more  important  are  the  views  of 
just  plain  concerned  American.s  I  shall 
cite  just  three: 

From  Santa  Ana: 

I  have  never  written  to  a  Representative 
t>efore.  so  don't  quite  know  the  procedure, 
but  all  I  want  t<i  say  is  thank  you  •  •  *. 
We  have  lived  in  Orange  County  for  4  years 
and  have  been  completely  surrounded  by 
hate  and  hysteria  since  we  moved  here.  One 
begins  to  feel  that  this  Is  the  attitude  of  the 
whole  country,  which  Is  terrifying.  I  know 
your  stand  will  call  for  a  big  letter  writing 
campaign  by  my  nelghlx)rs.  They  are  so 
busy  protesting  or  Impeaching  by  mall  or 
telegram  that  they  have  no  time  to  read 
what's  going  on  in  the  world — granted  that 
it's  a  little  difHcult  to  keep  up  when  you 
refuse  to  read  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  New 
York  Times,  Newsweek,  Time,  etc  .  as  every- 
one knows  they  are  subversive  •  •  *.  Thl« 
middle  of  the  roader  is  proud  to  have  you 
represent  her  in  the  Senate. 

Or  from  Belvedere: 

As  an  Independent  voter.  I  have  felt  an 
Increasing  Irritation  and  frustration  as  I 
have  witnessed  the  insane,  irresponsible,  and 
unintelligible  activities  of  the  extreme  right 
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groups  in  this  counuy.  1  know  I  iiave  not 
been  alone  for  Republicans  and  Democrats 
that  1  have  talked  to  about  It  show  an  In- 
creasing concern  about  them. 

And  from  an  executive  of  a  large 
chamber  of  commerce  In  California; 

This  any  minority  of  fanatics  has  spread 
(Dctrust.  and  In  some  instances,  outright 
terror,  far  out  of  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers •  •  •.  That  you  are  concerned  is  to 
yotir  credit.  After  all.  only  a  handful  cheered 
Hitler  m  the  beginning. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  picture,  nat- 
urally, has  not  been  entirely  roseate. 

A  great  many,  although  a  minority, 
have  written  to  me  in  fury  and  in  fear,  in 
Intellectual  dyspepsia  and  In  dementia, 
in  bluster  and  In  fluster.  In  anguish  and 
in  agony,  in  violence.  In  sorrow.  In  iam- 
bic pentameter— and.  quite  often,  In 
anonymity. 

I  have  even  heard.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Voice  from  the  Seventh  Dimension, 
the  Gieat  Kalkl.  shake-Spoke.  Harmari 
the  Red  Neck  and  L.  M.  Tex  <A11  Ameri- 
can) Edmunds. 

The  Voice  of  the  Seventh  Dimension. 
in  Millville,  Calif.,  tells  me.  "Saints  of 
God  In  which  you  call  crackpots,  you 
h»ven"t  see  anything  yet." 

The  Great  Kalkl  has  indicted  me  for 
high  treason  and  subversion  and  ac- 
tively promoting  Jewnitarian  thus  com- 
munism," 

Harman  the  Red  Neck  is  not  at  all 
happy  with  me.  either,  but  he  is  mostly 
angry  at  the  Birch  Society  becau.se  he 
feels  it  Is  "too  middle  of  the  road." 

"All  American"  Edmunds  feels  "an 
agitated  family  of  skunks  could  not  have 
created  a  greater  stench." 

And  I  frankly  do  not  know  what 
shake-Spoke  has  In  mind,  other  than  a 
rague  antlcatholiclsm. 

What  Is  truly  sad.  however.  Is  that, 
since  the  speech,  I  have  received  more 
than  a  hundred  letters — and  some  on 
the  nicest  stationery — which  are  bla- 
tantly antl-Semltlc,  anti-Catholic  or 
ndst. 

I  shall  cite  only  a  few  of  the  blandest 
ones: 

Prom  Redondo  Beach : 

You  can  be  read  like  a  book  now— antl- 
Chrlstlan. 

That  one  was  unsigned,  but  on  a  Birch 
Society  post  card. 

From  Long  Beach : 

Don't  forget,  sir.  that  this  country  was 
founded  by  white.  Christian  people,  and  we 
want  our  country  to  remain  in  the  hands  of 
white.  Christian  people. 

Then  this  writer  goes  on  to  tell  me 
again  of  that  celebrated  Russian  colonel 
who  has  taken  over  our  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force." 

Prom  Los  Angeles: 

I  am  a  Blrcher  and  you  or  anyone  else 
that  say  (sic)  I  am  unpatriotic,  un- Ameri- 
can, and  I  am  doing  the  devil's  work  better 
than  the  Communist  are  a  damn  liar.  I  en- 
close some  readUig  material  for  your  Infor- 
mation if  you  have  the  guts  to  read  it. 

Among  the  i-eadlng  material  are  the 
usual  Cinema  EducaUonal  Guild  tracts 
of  Myron  Fagan,  the  man  cited  by  the 
California  Senate  Fact  Finding  Subcom- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  In 
'961  as  purveying  "hea\'y  evidences  of 
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antl-Semitlsm  '  throughout  many  of  his 
booklets. 

From  Santa  Ana : 

Mr.  Pagan  Is  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  noble 
Americans.  He  and  J.  Birch  Society  and 
ti.  L.  K.  Smith  tells  the  truth.  That  is 
what  Is  hurting  litUe  fellows  Uke  you. 

And  from  Chlco: 

You  seem  to  condemn  those  that  point 
out  that  the  Jews  control  every  country  In 
the  world  •  •  •.  Get  wise  to  yourself  •  •  •. 
Don't  be  so  hard  on  the  Blrchers. 

This  correspondent  also  sends  me  a 
newspaper-sized,  self-styled  "patriotic" 
reprint  put  out  by  something  called  the 
Christian  Educational  Association  of 
Union.  N.J.  it  is.  to  put  it  exactly, 
sordid. 

Now,  4  weeks  ago,  I  made  It  plain  that 
I  did  not  consider  all  extremists  to  be 
bigots.  I  demonstrated  that  some  are.  I 
confessed  I  did  not  know  how  many  or 
what  proportion,  and  added  that  perhaps 
very  few  are. 

The  resulting  mail,  however,  strongly 
suggests  that  more  than  just  a  few  are. 

In  fairness,  I  must  also  note  that  I 
have  received  some  mall  from  those  who 
say  they  are  close  to  the  Birch  Society — 
very,  very  few,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
ever  admit  they  are  members — and  have 
never  heard  of  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  or  his 
fellow  travelers. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Gerald  L.  K. 
Smith  has  heard  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety. Here,  from  the  latest  issue  of 
his  the  Cross  and  the  Flag,  the  May  1963 
edition,  are  his  precise  Instructions  on 
how  to  Infiltrate  the  Birch  Society : 

Followers  of  mine  who  have  access  to  our 
literature  should  attend  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety meetings  in  their  communities.  Do 
not  be  aggressive  and  do  not  be  offensive. 
Do  not  do  anything  to  embarrass  the  Birch 
leadership,  but  always  have  a  pocketful  of 
literature  and  materials  which  you  can  hand 
out  to  interested  people  who  might  want  to 
make  a  deeper  study  into  the  Communist 
menace. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  have  even  re- 
ceived a  few  letters  much  like  the  follow- 
ing from  a  woman  in  Ventura: 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Birch  Society, 
but  1  know  some  persons  who  are  and  have 
read  some  of  their  bulleUns  •  •  •  .  I  won- 
der if  the  Cinema  Educational  Guild  la  not 
a  "pinko"  group  trying  to  ruin  whatever 
good,  for  the  American  way.  that  "conserva- 
tive" people  are  doing. 

Things  can  even  get  confusing  in  the 
"you  are  either  with  us  or  against  us" 
never-never  land  of  the  "extremist- 
verge." 

It  is  depressing,  also,  Mr.  President,  to 
observe,  in  the  responses  to  the  speech, 
the  very  large  number  of  Americans  who 
stubbornly  refuse  to  reject  the  claptrap 
which  alleges  that  there  are  35,000  Red 
Chinese  troops  on  the  Mexican  border, 
about  to  invade  San  Diego,  or  of  the 
thoroughly  peddled  fright  that  thou- 
sands of  United  Nations  soldiers  were 
trained  in  Georgia  preparatory  to  a  U.N. 
takeover  of  the  United  States,  under 
command  of  that  Russian  colonel. 

Hundreds  of  my  constituents  continue 
to  believe  in  the  water  moccasin  hoax, 
even  in  the  face  of  the  simple  truth  which 
I  spelled  out  in  the  minutest  detail  4 
weeks  ago. 


Well,  they  will  Just  have  to  remain 
wedded  to  the  party  line,  for  there  is  a 
point  beyond  which  no  one  can  go  in 
attempting  to  persuade  anyone  to  see 
the  light.  We  may.  however,  pray  that 
with  the  passage  of  time  they  may  be 
able  with  reason,  to  cast  off  the  frauds 
which  have  enmeshed  them. 

In  writing  finis  to  the  great  water 
moccasin  scare— almost  a  classic  in  a 
case  study  of  peddled  fright^-I  do.  how- 
ever, want  to  cite  two  letters  in  stark 
contrast. 

The  first  came  attached  to  a  note 
from  a  constituent.  It  arrived  with  the 
first  water  moccasin  fright  mail  in  late 
February.  The  letter  was  purportedly 
written  by  one  P.  A.  Del  VaUe.  president 
of  something  called  the  Defenders  of  the 
American  Constitution,  and  national  de- 
fense chairman  of  something  else  called 
the  American  Coalition  of  Patriotic  So- 
cieties. 

This  letter  stated  in  part: 

The  -undersigned  Is  convinced  this  (water 
moccasin)  •  •  •  signified  rehearsals  of  the 
U.N.  takeover  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica under  the  disarmament  treaty  (sic) 
promulgated  under  Public  Law  No.  87-297 
•  •  •  .  The  urgency  of  this  message  is  ob- 
vious. This  appears  to  be  a  crash  program 
to  disarm  the  United  States  of  America  and 
make  us  a  pro\'lnce  of  the  U.N.  May  God 
In  HlB  mercy  help  us  prevent  this  catas- 
trophe! 

The  last  letter  on  water  moccasin  that 
I  want  to  cite  arrived  just  the  other  day. 
Its  author  made  no  boastful  claim  of  be- 
ing a  patriot.  But  I  submit,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, he  is  the  true  patriot,  the  real 
defender  of  our  American  way  of  life. 
The  letter  is  from  a  young  U.S.  Army 
heutenant,  who  happened  to  take  part  in 
the  guerrilla  and  counterguerrilla  war- 
fare exercise  called  water  moccasin. 
This  is  what  he  writes: 

I  was  amazed  by  the  nunors  flying  about 
the  country  concerning  the  operation   •    •    •. 

As  for  the  internationalist  and  Communist 
tendencies  insinuated  by  your  constituents. 
I  have  yet  to  meet  a  group  of  gentlemen  so 
devout  In  their  antlcommunism  as  those 
alUed  officers.  (One  hundred  twenty-four 
foreign  officers  in  all  were  on  hand  for  the 
U.S.  Army  military  exercise.) 

If  your  sadly  misguided  constituents  could 
only  have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  our 
allies,  they  would  realize  that  their  desire 
Is  only  to  maintain  their  home  countries  free 
from  the  ever-present  threat  of  communism 
•  •  •  .  I  will  be  assigned  to  Vietnam.  I  re- 
quested this  duty,  and  consider  myself  to  be 
extremely  fortunate  to  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  spread  of  communism  than 
write  fright  letters. 

There,  Mr.  President,  is  a  fellow  Amer- 
ican who  is  a  true  patriot.  And  I  salute 
him.     I  am  sure  the  country  does  also. 

But  to  return  to  the  self-proclaimed 
kind  and  some  more  of  what  they  are 
writing  me: 

Prom  Santa  Ana : 

Who  translated  your  recent  speech  from 
Russian  into  English? 

From  Long  Beach: 

And  pooh-pooh  to  you,  too — you,  Socialist, 
you. 

Those  two,  of  course,  were  unsigned. 

Prom  North  Hollywood: 

You  are  pink.  I  might  use  a  stronger 
word,  but  I  am  (believe  it  or  not)  trying  to 
restrain  myself. 
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That  came  from  a  17-year-old  boy.  who 
tells  me  he  iA  very  active  in  local  politics. 
Prom  Bodega  Bay: 

You  do  not  sound  like  a  true  American 
•  •  •  .  I  beg  you,  air.  pleaoe  have  mercy  on 
Clu-latl  children  and  your  country  or  elae 
the  Oommunlsta  will  overthrow  the  Oovern- 
ment.  They  are  even  now  working  for  that 
through  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
May  Ood  help  us. 

Thl3  correspondent  identifies  herself  as 
a  devoted  follower  of  someone  called  Carl 
Mclntire,  a  hillbilly  huckster  of  hate,  and 
an  unfrocked  minister  to  boot. 

Mr.  Mclntire,  by  the  way,  appears  on 
several  hundred  radio  stations  every  day 
to  harangue,  notably,  for  abolition  of  the 
United  Nations,  and.  not  at  all  inciden- 
tally, for  the  abolition  of  brotherhood. 

To  give  my  colleagues,  fellow  Ameri- 
cans and.  possibly,  maybe  even  a  deceived 
follower  or  two.  an  idea  of  what  kind  of 
"great  patriot"  Mr.  Mclntire  is.  I  cite 
only  two  indicators: 

First,  he  was  "deposed"  by  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  America  as  a 
minister. 

Second,  the  following  is  a  sample  of 
his  wares: 

Rome  will  sell  her  secret  confessional  sys- 
tem for  political  world  power.  But  actually 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  becomes  a  "spy 
system"  •  •  •.  Are  not  the  Roman  Catholics 
In  the  United  States  committed  to  a  foreign 
power  and  do  they  not  owe  "obedience"  and 
"submission"  to  Its  head,   the  Pope? 

Since  the  May  2  speech,  Mr.  President, 
I  have  been  hearing  from  quite  a  few  of 
Mr.  Mclntire's  followers.  They  tell  me 
he  questions  my  loyalty.  If  so,  I  must 
tell  them  that  I  question  his  sanity. 

And  from  Thousand  Oaks,  Calif. : 

Yes,  we  Blrchers  are  frightened,  and  we 
Intend  to  stay  frightened  •  •  •  .  We  Intend 
to  clean  out  the  Commies  and  fellow  trav- 
elers in  our  Government  •  •  •.  And  remem- 
ber, if  we  lose,  and  the  Communists  take 
over,  the  collaborators  will  face  the  Orlng 
squad,  right  along  with   the  resistors. 

Such  letters,  of  course,  are  not  the 
most  fun  to  receive.  But  they  are  not 
nearly  so  disturbing  as  the  following 
letter,  which  is  typical  of  a  lot  of  the 
response  mail. 

Prom  Santa  Cruz,  in  my  State: 

I  know  the  Birch  Society  is  not  a  political 
party.  But  a  lot  of  them  are  Republicans 
and  the  Birch  Society  members  who  are 
Democrats  think  the  same  way  as  the  Repub- 
licans do.  It  would  help  to  promote  party 
unity  to  quit  smearing  the  Birch  Society. 
Do  we  want  to  lose  the  next  election,  too? 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  stress  my  feel- 
ings too  strongly.  I  believe  in  the  party 
of  Lincoln.  And  I  adore  my  country  as 
you  do.  I  want  my  party  and  my  coun- 
try to  stand  together  against  the  Com- 
munist danger.     Both  parties  will. 

But  I  cannot  and  I  shall  not  place  the 
long-term  welfare  of  my  country  ahead 
of  any  alleged  short-term  and  dubious 
gain  for  my  political  party.  It  is  as  sim- 
ple as  that. 

Moreover.  I  believe  firmly  that  unity 
at  any  price,  with  those  who  damn  the 
great  Dwight  Eisenhower  and  the  late. 
courageous  John  Poster  Dulles:  who 
would  accuse  Milton  Eisenhower  of  being 
a  life- long  Communist  and  who  want  our 
party  to  follow  in  the  heritage  not  of 
Lincoln  but  of  a  self-proclaimed  dicta- 


tor, will  mean  catastrophe  for  the  Re- 
publican   Party,    or,    indeed,    for    any 

party. 

Some  of  my  corresp>ondents  have,  in 
fact,  said  it  much  better. 
Por  example,  from  Modesto.  Calif  : 
As  a  registered  and  voting  Republican  for 
approximately    50    years,    I    And    myself    In 
complete    agreement    with    what    you    said 
The  stand  you  have  taken  and  so  ably  de- 
fended should  help  tremendously  m  saving 
the    Republican    Party    from    complete    col- 
lapse   In    its   Influence   and    usefulness   and. 
what   is  vastly   more   Important,   the   Nation 
Itself  from  falling  Into  the  clutches  of  emo- 
tional extremists. 

Or,  again,  from  a  woman  in  Monrovia : 
You  have  said  some  things  that  need  to 
be  said  over  and  over  again  by  our  Repub- 
lican leaders  Instead  of  •'splitting"  our 
party.  I  am  sure  that  it  will  help  to  restore 
It  to  Its  rightful  position  as  a  party  of  dedi- 
cated,  thinking  men  and   women. 

In  my  judgment,  that  goes  for  the 
leaders  in  both  parties. 

Mr.  President.  4  weeks  ago.  I  cited  a 
dozen  reasons  why  I  believe  the  right- 
wing  extremists  are  not  serving  the  wel- 
fare of  America,  but,  in  fact,  performing 
a  service  for  the  Kremlin.  Seldom,  in- 
cidentally, have  any  of  the  anguished 
referred  to  these  reasons.  Almost  all 
have  responded  blindly,  after  witnessing 
only  the  very  first  radio  or  television  or 
newspaper  reports. 

There  may  be  still  another  reason.  It 
is,  at  any  rate,  suggested  in  a  number 
of  communications  I  have  received  from 
new  Americans,  who  are  former  Euro- 
peans, such  as  this  writer  from  Berkeley. 
Calif.,  who  says: 

In  my  youth  I  had  the  occasion  to  watch, 
at  cloee  range,  the  growth  of  the  Nazi  move- 
ment, and  Its  eventual  sweep  across  Europ>e 
I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  their  mode  of 
operation  and  their  foul,  often  paranoid  men- 
tality I,  for  one.  will  not  permit  this  to 
happen  here,  nor  am  I  ready  to  laugh  It 
off  as  Insignlflcant.  A  Hitlerite  America 
would  hardly  be  better  than  a  Communist 
one  and  I  pledge  myself  to  flght,  with  equal 
vigor,  against  both. 

And  so  shall  I. 

Or  consider  this  letter  from  Oakland : 
I  lived  through  4  years  of  brutal  occu- 
pation In  my  native  country,  the  Nether- 
lands It  is  horrible  to  watch  similar  tend- 
encies evolve  in  my  new  country.  It  Ls 
downright  frightful  to  see  politicians  of  na- 
tional stature  and  widely  read  columnists 
skirt  the  Issue  at  hand,  avoiding  to  take 
issue  with  this  vicious  trend  in  our  com- 
munities, even  flirting  with  it  for  the  love 
of  votes  or  readers. 

I  think  many  of  us  sometimes  wonder, 
too,  though  we  do  not  like  to  admit  it: 
Can  it  happen  here?  Could  it?  I  pray 
not. 

Still  another  typical  missive  I  must 
take  the  time  to  cite  is  much  like  the 
following,  sent  in  from  Lakeside,  Calif., 
unsigned,  but  on  a  John  Birch  Society 
post  card.  The  message  is  simple  and  to 
the  point: 

You  Her  (slc) .  Jackman  is  not  on  the 
American  Opinion  Speakers  Bureau  Peddle 
your  filth  in  Russia. 

Indeed,  the  Rev  Theodore  Jackman. 
hmiself,  denied  to  newsmen — I  have  a 
copy  of  the  newspaper  before  me — that 
he  was  a  Birch  Society  speaker  a  few 
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hours  after  I  took  to  the  floor  of  th. 
Senate  on  May  2.  "** 

I  quote  now  from  an  Associated  Preai 
story  that  appeared  in  the  Washing^ 
Star  on  May  3 : 

He  (Mr  Jackman)  said  he  had  made  som* 
speeches  In  various  parts  of  the  countrvin 
connection  with  Operation  Water  Moccasin 
III  "but  as  an  Individual  and  not  as  hmem 
ber  of  any  group."  He  refused  to  comment 
further  on  Senator  Kuchel's  charges. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  newspaper  in 
his    hometown,     the    Greenville,    8  c 
News.  Mr.  Jackman  "vigorously  denied" 
that  he  was  a  spokesman  for  the  Ameri- 
can   Opinion    Speakers    Bureau, 
alleged  4  weeks  ago. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  small 
point.  But,  I  submit,  it  is  the  very  kind 
of  evasion  and  trickery  which  the  Com- 
munists have  practiced  so  well  over  the 
years— and  are  still  practicing— and 
which  the  Blrchers  and  their  sympathiz- 
ers are  putting  to  extensive  use. 

Mr.  Jackman  and  many  of  my  cor- 
respondents say  he  has  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  American  Opinion  Speakers 
Bureau. 

At  this  pomt.  I  should  like  to  cite  two 
documents,  which  speak  for  themselves. 

The  first  Is  a  pertinent  sentence  from 
page  4  of  the  John  Birch  Society  Bulle- 
tin  of  December,  1961.     It  states: 

We  have  Just  this  fall  established  our 
American  Opinion  Speakers  Bureau,  under 
very  able  executive  management. 

The  second  document,  a  leaflet  from 
the  American  Opinion  Speakers  Bureau, 
lists  "a  representative  group  from  our 
national  roster,"  who  are  available  a£ 
speakers  to  audiences,  small  or  large, 
anywhere  in  the  country. 

And  there,  very  prominent  In  the  list, 
is  the  Reverend  Theodore  Jackman. 

Also  prominent  is  the  following  sort 
of  apologia,  which  I  have  detected  In  a 
great  many  letters. 

A  schoolteacher  in  northern  California 
told  me  that  one  of  her  pupils,  who  claims 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Birch  Society,  told 
the  class  the  story  of  U.N.  troop«  In 
Georgia  waiting  to  take  over  the  United 
States. 

The  teacher  later  brought  a  newspaper 
to  class  and  read  my  statements  describ- 
ing the  story  as  a  hoax. 

According  to  the  teacher,  the  student 
merely  shrugged: 

Oh  well,  even  If  it  is  a  He.  it  will  make 
people  think,  and  that  is  what  the  John 
Birch  Society  wants  to  do 

Just  think  of  it.  I  do  not  think  Pravda 
or  Herr  Joseph  Goebbels  could  have  ra- 
tionalized any  better. 

Mr.  President,  the  fright  p>eddlers  and 
their  followers  will,  of  course,  respond 
again — as  they  already  have  responded— 
that  the  letters  I  have  selected  for  airing 
are  not  representative  at  all.  And  they 
will  say  that  I  have  lied,  as  the  woman 
in  Santa  Barbara,  who  wrote  to  me: 

You  say  you  get  60,000  letters  a  month 
Well,  Im  willing  to  bet  that  99  percent  of 
them  are  against  you. 

And  so,  I  am  now  inviting  as  many 
members  of  the  press  who  are  interested 
to  accompany  me  in  a  few  minutes  to 
my  office  in  the  Senate  Office  Building, 
where  they  will  be  free  to  prowl  and  plow 
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at  will  and  at  random  through  all  the 
niall  and  quote  whatever  they  wish. 

I  ask  only  that  they  do  not  use  any  of 
the  names  of  the  writers.  I  hope  they 
will  not  do  so. 

This,  of  course,  will  not  convince  the 
extremists,  either.  For  they  are  already 
convinced  that  the  press  of  our  country, 
with  a  few  tiny  exceptions.  Is  In  the  grip 
of  the  monstrous  conspiracy,  too. 

As  with  the  Communists,  the  fright 
peddlers  and  their  "I  am  not  a  Bircher. 
but"  sympathizers  cannot  be  converted 
by  reason. 

But  I  believe  that  those  upon  whom 
they  may  attempt  to  prey  In  the  future 
can  be  armed  with  the  truth  to  combat 
them. 

I  think  that  both  of  om-  political 
parties  must  meet  the  flight  peddlers 
head-on.  especially  at  the  community 
level.  Purthermore.  I  think  every  rea- 
sonable, self-respecting  American,  either 
In  Government  or  out  of  Government, 
has  a  duty  to  speak  out  vigorously,  in 
bis  church,  in  his  club,  in  his  veteran's 
organization,  in  the  PTA's.  and  else- 
where, against  those  who  seek  to  sow 
bate  and  fear  among  our  people  and 
against  our  institutions. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans eternally  reject  communism.  I  am 
confident  the  same  majority  will  repudi- 
ate the  fright  peddlers  and  their  fellow 
travelers— if  given  all  the  facts.  That  is 
another  reason  why  I  have  taken  to  the 
floor  again  today — to  provide  the  facts. 
Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
enter  into  the  Record  at  this  point  copies 
of  newspaper  editorials  I  have  seen  on 
the  fright  peddlers.  Some  of  the  news- 
papers are  conservative.  Some  are  lib- 
eral. Many  are  Republican  in  general 
philosophy.  Only  four  editorials  which 
I  have  seen  so  far  have  been  unfavorable, 
and  I  include  them,  too.  Porty-eight, 
incidentally,  have  been  favorable. 

The  favorable  editorials  are  from  the 
Bakersfield  Callfomian,  the  Contra  Costa 
Times,  tlie  El  Cajon  Valley  News,  the 
Garden  Grove  News,  the  Glendale  News- 
Press,  the  Lakewood  Enterprise,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  the  Los  Angeles  Herald - 
Examiner,  the  Madera  Tribune,  the 
Oxnard  Press-Courier,  the  Palo  Alto 
Times,  the  Paradise  Post,  the  Placentia 
Courier,  the  Redwood  City  Tribune,  the 
Riverside  Daily  Press  and  Enterprise, 
the  Sacramento  Bee,  the  Sacramento 
Union,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  the 
San  Francisco  News-Call  Bulletin,  the 
San  Jose  Mercury,  the  San  Jose  News, 
the  San  Leandro  News,  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara News-Press,  the  Stockton  Record, 
the  Sunnyvale  Standard,  the  Tulare  Ad- 
vance-Register, the  Vallejo  Times- 
HeraJd,  and  the  Watsonville  Register- 
Pajaionian— all  California  newspapers. 
Also,  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  the  Chicago 
Dally  News,  the  Corpus  Chrlsti  <Tex,» 
Caller,  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  the  Pay- 
etteville  Northwest  Arkansas  Times,  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  the  Louisville  Cou- 
rier-Journal, the  Milwaukee  Journal,  the 
Nashville  Tennessean.  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  the  New  York  Times, 
the  New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun, 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  Portland 
(Maine)   Piess-Herald,  the  Portsmouth 
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(N.H.)  Herald,  the  Salt  Lake  City  Trib- 
une, the  Washlngttxi  Dally  News,  the 
Washington  Post,  and  the  Watertown 
<N.Y.)  Dally  Times — newspapers  from 
every  area  of  our  Nation. 

And,  finally,  the  Anaheim  Bulletin,  the 
Hay  ward  Review,  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
News-Leader,  and  the  Santa  Ana  Reg- 
ister. 

I  request  their  printing  In  the  Record 
simply  and  solely  to  demonstrate  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  free 
press  of  America  is  behind  us  and  is  op- 
posed to  fright  peddlers.  A  number  also 
describe  and  debunk  some  other  peddled 
frights  to  which  I  did  not  allude  In  my 
remarks  on  May  2. 

Mr.  President,  the  extremists  pose  a 
threat  to  our  country  and  to  both  of  our 
political  parties.  They  do  their  work 
in  shadows.  They  cannot  stand  the 
light  of  day. 

I  remind  my  colleagues — and  all  Amer- 
icans— what  the  sainted  Lincoln  said  to 
a  troubled  nation  In  another  time  of 
crisis: 

To  sin  by  silence,  when  there  is  a  duty  to 
protest,  makes  cowards  of  men. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IFrom  the  Bakersneld   (Calif.)    CaUfomian 

May  3.  19631 
Senator  Kuchzl  Assails  "Fkight  Peddlers" 

Pointing  out  that  the  United  States  has 
enough  troublesome  and  dangerous  problems 
without  having  Its  strength  and  wisdom 
crippled  by  baseless  rumors,  malicious  lies 
and  scurrilous  accusations,  Senator  Thomas 
H.  KtTCHiL,  assistant  Senate  Republican  Icfid- 
er  and  senior  Senator  from  California,  has 
i.-wued  a  timely  and  well-founded  blast 
against  Individuals  and  groups  he  describes 
as  "peddlerE  of  fright  for  paranoia  and  prof- 
It."  His  denunciation  will  be  welcomed  by 
aU  sensible  and  informed  Americans  who 
have  witnessed  with  profound  disgust  and 
considerable  alarm  the  activities  of  these 
groups  and  haye  rejected  the  slander  and 
abuse  that  have  been  heaped  upon  many 
great  and  loyal  Americans  by  what  Senator 
KocHEL  calls  self-styled  patriotic  organiza- 
tions which  range  from  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety to  the  adherents  of  the  Gerald  L.  K. 
Smith  school. 

These  paranoic  circles,  he  points  out,  have 
been  responsible  for  a  distressing  number  of 
hoaxes  which  have  confused  and  terrified 
thousands  of  persons  in  California  and  else- 
where, clUng  Item  by  Item  and  tracing  them 
to  what  he  called  self-styled  "I  am  a  laetter 
American  than  you  are"  organizations.  The 
fanciful  but  horrific  nature  of  these  hoaxes 
aroused  Senator  Kuchel  to  declare  that  "It 
Is  disgusting  to  find  self-appointed  saviors, 
whether  infantile  or  cunning,  preying  profit- 
ably and  psychotically  on  the  fears  of  Ameri- 
cans in  the  name  of  anti-communism.  In- 
deed, the  ugly  labors  they  perform  are  a 
service  to  the  Kremlin  Itself." 

Senator  Kuchel  Joins  many  other  true 
Americans  In  denouncing  these  hate-ped- 
dlers and  bigoted  groups  and  individuals, 
and  he  observes  that  "clutching  at  half- 
truths  and  downright  falsehoods,  the  fright 
peddlers  fabricate  hoaxes  which  frighten 
Americans  and  divert  their  attention  from 
the  real  menace,"  sowing  suspicion  and 
hatred,  undermining  faith  in  American  Gov- 
ernment. Institutions  and  leaders,  setting  up 
new  racist  and  religious  quarrels  and  malign- 
ing loyal  citizens. 

He  has  brought  a  sound  and  much-needed 
warning  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
has  brought  hope  and  strength  to  those  who 
have  been  shocked  by  this  trend  and  have 


fought  to  restore  sanity  and  honesty  to  pub- 
lic affairs. 

His  courage  and  forthrlghtness.  his  prin- 
ciples and  his  flght  against  extremists,  fakers, 
and  despoUers  should  be  an  inspiration  to  all 
Americans.  He  has,  with  this  denunclaUon 
of  extremism  and  refutation  of  the  wild 
and  paranoic  rantlngs  of  the  fright  peddlers, 
rendered  a  great  service  to  his  country. 

I  Prom  the  Contra  Costa  Times.  May  8,  1963] 
KtrcHEL's  Attack  SicrancANT  for  GOP 
Senator   Thomas   H.   Kttchel'b   attack   on 
the   Senate  floor  of  rlghtwlng  hate   groups 
was  significant  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

First,  it  was  one  of  the  most  detailed 
and  comprehensive  criticisms  of  these  groups 
yet  made  by  a  public  official.  Added  to  thu 
was  the  fact  that  It  came  from  a  Repub- 
lican. It  is  the  Republicans  who  can  be 
most  effective  in  battling  the  rlghtwlng 
extremists  because  In  the  Instances  where 
the  Blrchers  have  attempted  to  work 
through  one  of  our  two  major  parties  it  is 
the  Republican  Party  they  have  chosen. 

Kuchel  has  drawn  the  battlellnes  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  significant  that  on  the  very 
day  that  Kuchel  made  his  speech,  Richard 
Nixon  announced  he  was  moving  to  New 
York.  Nixon  was  the  only  man  who  could 
have  any  sort  of  a  hold  on  both  wings  of 
the  party,  although  surely  his  hold  was 
tenuous. 

Kuchel,  who  must  be  considered  the  titu- 
lar leader  of  the  moderate  wing  of  the  party 
In  California,  has  foreclosed  any  possibility 
of  working  with  the  Blrchers  within  the 
party.  This  may  have  been  the  biggest  shot 
in  the  arm  the  party  has  received  in  a  long 
time.  One  need  only  look  to  Kuchel  "s 
smashing  victory  last  year  and  to  the  de- 
feats sustained  by  the  party's  rlghtwlng 
candidates  to  see  where  the  voters  stand. 


[From    the  El   Cajon    (Calif.)    Valley   News. 

May  6,  1963  J 

Senator  Kuchel  NAms  a  Few  Ijm 

Senator  Thomas  Kuchel  said  some  words 
this  week  which  have  long  needed  saying  by 
someone  from  his  side  of  the  political  fence. 

In  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor,  California's 
Republican  Senator  took  a  good  roundhouse 
swing  at  those  right  wing  extremists  who  go 
around  organizing  or  joining  "I  am  a  better 
American  than  you  are"  patriotic  societies. 

Senator  Kuchel  said  about  10  percent  of 
his  mall  is  from  such  emotionally  disturbed 
zealots.  One  of  the  most  annoying  character- 
istics of  these  zealots,  the  Senator  observed, 
is  that  they  call  anyone  a  traitor  who  dis- 
agrees with  them. 

In  addition,  the  zealots  are  "peddlers  of 
fright  for  paranoia  and  profit."  They  spread 
hoaxes  which  have  terrified  thousands  of 
Califomlans,  causing  them  to  write  Senator 
Kuchel  for  reassurance. 

One  hoax  about  which  Senator  Kuchel  has 
received  many  letters  had  to  do  with  Opera- 
tion Water  Moccasin  In  Georgia.  The  letter- 
writers  said  they  had  been  told  of  16,0{X) 
African  troops  with  rings  In  their  noses  and 
ears  who  were  supposed  to  be  participating 
In  the  Georgia  exercises.  Some  of  the  letters 
also  warned  of  Clilnese  Communist  troops 
poised  along  the  United  States-Mexican  bor- 
der ready  to  Invade  this  Nation. 

When  Senator  Kuchel  wrote  in  return  that 
there  was  no  truth  to  the  rumors  about 
African  or  Chinese  troops,  he  was  accused  of 
being  either  Ignorant  or  a  traitor. 

"It  is  Incredible,"  the  Senator  said,  "that 
so  many  Americans  have  been  so  cruelly 
swindled  and  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
so  deceitfully  duped." 

Kuchel  told  his  colleagues  he  also  had  re- 
ceived more  than  2.000  letters  demanding 
abolition  of  the  Anns  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  and  repeal  of  the  act  creating  it, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  transfer  our  Armed  Forces  to   the 
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Secretary    of    the    United    Nations    Security 
Council  who  U  asaerte<lly  always  a  Ruaalan. 

Ttaeaa  aaaertlonfl  are  faUe.  The  Arma  Con- 
trol Agency  neither  provides  for  turning  over 
control  of  o\ir  military  force*  to  the  VJf  nor 
any  other  foreign  authority.  Nor  Is  a  Rus- 
sian In  control  of  the  emergency  Military 
Committee  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council. 

When  people  claiming  to  be  conservative* 
Indulge  In  such  fright  peddling.  Kuchxl 
said  they  "deOle  the  honorable  pthlloaophy  of 
conservatism.  I  have  nothing  but  contempt 
for  the  originators  of  the  hoaxes  and  swin- 
dles." They  are  un-American  and  "are  do- 
ing a  devil's  work  far  better  than  Conunu- 
nlsts  could  do." 

These  are  strong  words.  But  they  come 
from  a  man  who  has  the  right  to  use  strong 
words.  In  his  position  as  a  Senator,  Mr 
KucHxx.  is  able  to  know  whereof  he  speaks 
when  he  Is  discussing  the  nature  of  military 
operations  in  Georgia  or  the  functions  and 
objectives  of  some  Oovernment  agency.  Fur- 
thermore, his  words  must  be  given  greater 
weight  because  he  Is  talking  about  people 
who  come  from  his  side  of  the  political  spec- 
trum. He  would  not  be  castigating  the  ex- 
tremists unless  he  felt  the  people  as  a  whole 
needed  to  know  the  depths  to  which  they  are 
stooping. 

If  a  few  more  leaders  of  the  Republican 
Party  had  the  insight  and  the  courage  to  do 
as  Senator  KacHxi.  has  done  In  putting  the 
finger  on  the  fright  peddlers  and  the  hoaxers, 
we  would  not  be  seeing  these  silly  billboards 
calling  for  Impeachment  of  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  and  we  would  not  hear  so  many 
good  cltlaens  Innocently  repeating  lies  about 
our  Oovernment  or  the  United  Nations  as  If 
they  were  accepted  truths 
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(Prom  the  Garden  Grove  (Calif.)  News,  May 
5.  19631 

Ckashino  in  Flames 
U.S.  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel.  of  Anaheim. 
manned  a  verbal  eintl-alrcraft-mlsstle 
launcher  last  week.  When  the  smoke 
cleared,  political  hoaxes  were  crashing  In 
flames  all   over  the  American  landscape. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  self- 
appointed  patriots  won't  build  more  and  at- 
tempt to  patch  the  old  ones  up  In  the  hope 
they  may  get  In  a  UtUe  more  flying  time 
But  California's  senior  Senator  did  clear  the 
air  for  awhile. 

KncHxi.  let  fly  at  what  he  called  the  con- 
temptible slime  of  fright  peddlers  In  their 
attempt  to  blacken  the  loyalty  of  former 
President  Dwlght  Elsenhower. 

He  also  targeted  the  ludicrous  word  from 
high  up  In  the  Birch  councils  that  the  late 
former  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles 
was  a  Communist  agent 

He  blew  huge  holes  in  a  current  fraud 
which  held  that  the  United  States  was  train- 
ing foreign  troops.  Including  barefoot  canni- 
bals, in  Georgia  as  prelude  to  a  UN  takeover 
of  the  whole  country  This  Ughter-than-hot 
air  blimp,  according  to  letters  written  the 
Senator,  came  out  of  the  hanger  of  a  Oreen- 
vlUe,  S.C  ,  Birch  Society  spokesman. 

Actually,  the  V3  Army  did  have  guerrilla 
training  exercises  In  Georgia  and.  as  Is  not 
all  uncommon,  some  124  officers  from  17  for- 
eign countries  were  there  at  the  Invitation 
of  our  Government.  The  arrangements  for 
these  military  representatives  of  other  na- 
tions had  nothing  to  do  with  the  UJ^. 

KtrcHXL    declared.    "America    has    enough 
Immediate  and  deadly  enemies,  without  add- 
ing hobgoblins. ■• 
We  agree. 

IProm    the    Olendale     (Calif.)     News    Press. 
May  8,  1963] 

In  Mt  Opinion 
(By  Carroll  W  Parcher) 
Writing   from   Washington    the   other   day 
I  referred    to   the  volume   of  work  In  con- 


gressional offices  and  the  stacks  ot  maO 
which  Members  of  the  Congress  receive— 
and  answer — dally. 

Soon  after  I  left.  Senator  Thomas  Kitchku 
of  California,  made  a  speech  In  the  Senate 
In  which  he  referred  rather  pointedly  to 
some  of  the  mall  he  has  been  receiving 
lately  Fright  mall,  the  Senator  called  It. 
And  from  his  description  It  runs  In  the  same 
pattern  as  some  of  the  missives  we  receive 
around  this  establishment  This  Is  the  way 
Senator    Kuchel    describes    It; 

"Note  carefully  the  language  typical  of 
the  fright  letter  The  writer  Is  convinced, 
utterly  convinced  There  U  no  room  for 
doubt.  Of  course  this  Is  happening,  he  says 
And  of  course  that  Is  happening,  he  says 
Because  he  knows.  And  how  did  he  And 
out?  And  how.  If  it  Is  possible,  can  we 
reach  him  with  simple  truth?" 

I  don't  believe  that  during  the  course  of 
hla  speech  Tom  answered  that  quesUon 
Probably  there  Is  no  good  answer.     At  least 


can  look   forward  to  is  that  If  he  sUv.  i 
the  Senate  for  a  long  time,  as  there  U  s*J! 
Indication  that   he  will  do.   the  contenT^ 
the  letters  may  change.     But  the  ess^nM;! 
character  will  remain.  ""-^nuai 

Incidentally,     we     enjoy     getting     utur. 
around   this  shop,   and   are   able   to  print 
good  many  of  them      So  I  hope  the  uil»    f 
the   wrlter-lnners  will   not   decrease      Onl 
perhajM.  that  they  won't  wax  quite  ao  v^' 
oUc  In  some  happier  future  day. 

IProm  Lakewood  (Calif)   Enterprise   M«v  o 
1963]  '  ^' 

Thfy  Are  Doing  the  Devil's  Woek 
(By  PublUher  Maurice  Harris) 
Our  Senator,  Tom  Kuchel. 
It  Is  always  good  to  have  one's  Judgment 
corroborated     And  so.  It  Is  with  consldersbu 
satisfaction    we    recall    the    Enterprise   en 
dorslng     Tom     Kuchel     for     Senator 


Of 


course,  we  had  much  to  go  on.  based  on  hk 
I  ve  never  found  one.  To  the  letter  writers  record  and  experience  In  serving  his  Ststt 
who    know    that   John    Foster   Dulles   was   a      of  California.    While  he  was  not  always  rlshi 


Communist  agent,  or  to  those  who  know 
that  Dwlght  Eisenhower  Is  a  stooge  for  the 
Communists,  or  to  those  who  know  that 
the  only  way  the  country  may  be  saved  Is 
to  Impeach  Earl  Warren  there  Isnt  much 
you  can  reply  with  any  hope  of  changing 
minds. 

Senator  Kuckkl  says  "I  cheerfully  admit 
that  I  have.  In  the  past,  attempted  to  reply 
calmly  and  factually  to  fright  mall,  muster- 
ing all  the  reason  and  reserve  I  could  sum- 
mon Tet  I  have  found,  over  the  years,  that 
this  Is  not  quite  the  answer" 

Move  over.  Senator  So  have  I.  But  I'm 
thankful  that  the  volume  of  my  mall  doesn't 
approximate  that  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. In  his  speech  to  the  Senate  he  said: 
•'In  every  days  deluge  of  mall  at  my  of- 
fice— which  sometimes  means  as  many  as 
5.000  letters,  telegrams,  and  postcards — there 
are  generally  100  or  even  200  which  I  de- 
scribe simply  as  fright  mall.' 

"Moat  of  my  colleagues  receive  such  mall 
and  most  of  them  refer  to  It  In  much 
stronger  terms  Coming  from  the  most 
populous  State  In  our  Union.  California.  I 
think  It  Is  safe  to  say  I  get  as  much  as 
anybody. 

"It  Is  dlfllcult  enough  attempting  to  an- 
swer thousands  and  thousands  of  letters 
which  seek  15  answers  to  IS  questions  on 
complicated  foreign  and  domestic  policies 
and  Issuea— and  by  tomorrow  at  the  latest 
"Many  times,  the  only  economically  and 
mechanically  feasible  way  to  reply  Is  to  send 
printed  statemenu,  which  are  then  often 
returned  In  dl8g\ist  because  I  have  not  an- 
swered with  a  long,  personal   letter" 

As  I've  said  before.  Just  the  contempla- 
tion of  6.000  letters  to  be  answered  would 
send  me  Into  an  acute  attack  of  the  scream- 
ing meemles  Or  worse  But  after  Senator 
Kuchel  has  answered  his  letters,  he  says 
that  "The  writers  will  come  back  a  week 
later,  terrified  about  something  else,  ur- 
gently stating  that  they  do  not  believe  me — 
and  that  I  am  either  misinformed,  or  worse. 
Sometimes  they  darkly  Insinuate  that 
treason  has  prompted  the  reply  they  have 
received   ' 

I  can't  say  that  I'm  glad  that  Tom  Kuchel. 
and  many  other  Members  of  the  Congress, 
I'm  certain,  receive  such  letters  But  on 
the  well-lcnown  theory  that  misery  loves 
company.  It's  slightly  comforting  to  know 
that  new.spaper  editors  are  not  the  only 
recipients 

This  sort  of  thing  has  been  going  on  for 
quite  a  while,  as  Senator  Kuchel  undoubt- 
edly knows  The  letters  have  Ixsen  somewhat 
dWerent  In  content,  but  essentially  of  the 
same  type  I  remember  one  I  got  away  back 
In  the  days  of  the  Rooeevelt-Wlllkle  cam- 
paign •  •  •  "What  hiis  Wlllkle  ever  done  for 
the  worklngman''"  The  words  were  all 
spelled    out.    too.      So    the   only    thing    Tom 


there  was  never  any  doubt  as  to  his  slncerlij 
and    dedication    to    State    and    to    countn 

Since  mostly  blgoU  and  hypocrites  ars  in. 
flexible  as  to  party,  we  have  never  been  elthw 
Irrevocably  Democrat  or  Republican,  feellnt 
always  that  the  caliber  of  the  man  should 
take  precedence,  regardless  of  afflUsUon. 

Last  week.  It  warmed  our  hearts  to  hssr 
Senator  Tom  Kuchel  speak  out  with  such 
firmness,  logic  and  Intelligence  on  his  feel- 
ings regarding  the  hypocrites  and  crackpou 
In  our  midst. 

His  words  conveyed  so  much  more  thsn 
could  any  words  of  ours,  we  quote  then 
below: 

The  curious  fact  Ls  that  the  right  ped- 
dlers, from  the  simple  simpletons  to  the 
wretched  racists,  all  claim  to  be  conservt- 
tlves 

"They  defile  the  honorable  philosophy  erf 
conservatism  with  that  claim  as  thoroughly 
as  the  Communists  defile  the  honorsble 
phlloeophy  of  liberalism. 

"I  sympathise  with  some  of  my  conautu- 
ents  who  are  honestly  bewildered  and  con- 
fused by  the  trash  of  the  rlghtwlnj 
extremists 

"But  I  have  nothing  but  contempt  for  the 
originators  of  the  hoaxes  and  swindles,  froo 
the  ludicrous  lears  of  the  Birch  Society  to 
•  *  •  the  several  hundred  similar  Mlf- 
styled  'patriotic"  groups. 

"For  they  are  doing  the  devil's  work  f»r 
better  than  Communists  could  do." 

Bravo  Senator  Kuchel. 

May  your  voice  be  heard  frequently,  and 
your  admonishments  reflected  upon  by  every 
freedom-loving  American  In  the  world 


(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  5.  1963i 
Doing  the  Devil's  Wobk 
For  the  first  time— and  not  at  all  too 
soon — the  U  3  Senate  has  heard  a  formsl 
statement  about  the  moral  and  materlsl 
damage  Inflicted  on  our  country  by  lt« 
"deadly  dangerous  enemies  of  the  far  right 
Senator  Kuchel.  of  California,  made  tht 
address,  which  gains  force  from  the  fsct 
that  he  lives  in  and  represents  one  of  the 
beehives  of  this  far-right  activity  Other 
Senators  hear  from  the  crackpots,  too,  but 
Kuchel  noted  that  he  comes  from  the  larg- 
est State  In  the  Union  and  quite  naturally 
receives  more  mall  than  most  of  his  col- 
leagues He  estimates  that  10  percent  of 
his  80,000  monthly  letters  fall  In  the  cate- 
gory of  "fright  mall." 

The  Instigators  of  the  scare  mall  are  s 
"relative  handful"  of  rlghtwlng  zealots- 
members  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  assorted 
racists.  Income  tax  abolitionists,  phobic  op- 
ponents of  the  United  Nations  and  most  of 
the  U.S.  Government's  formal  foreign  rela- 
tionships, plus  an  even  more  venomous  ng 
tag,  and  bobtail  that  believe  anyone  who 
does    not    agree    with    their   own   queer   and 
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puzsling  dogmas  to  the  last  dot  of  an  "l"  Is 
t  prima  facie  Communist. 

This  poisonous  mall  convinces  Kuchel 
lliat  those  who  inspire  it  threaten  our  coun- 
try quite  as  gravely  as  that  other  sinister 
small  minority,  the  Communists,  and  that 
in  the  end  the  fright  peddlers  serve  the 
Communist  cause  by  creating  dissension  and 
hysteria 

The  evidence  is  strong  In  the  Republican 
Senator's  copious  quotations  from  his  mall. 
Typical  correspondents  engage  his  attention 
by  saluting  him  as  a  traitor  becasue  he  has 
denied  the  existence  of.  or  refused  to  do 
anything  about,  the  following  allegations: 

■mat  thousands  and  thousands  of  Chinese 
Communist  troops  were  poised  on  the  Mex- 
ican border   for   an    attack  on   California. 

That  44  American  or  free  world  leaders 
ut  Communist  agents.  ( "The  gallant  Elsen- 
hower Is  a  favorite  taget."  Kuchel  says  i 

That  a  US.  military  maneuver  In  Georgia 
called  Exercise  Water  Moccasin  III  was.  In 
fact,  a  disguised  U.N.  operation  for  training 
African  troops  on   American  soli. 

That  the  US.  Government  Is  trying  to  put 
all  lu  Armed  Forces  under  the  command  of 
a  Russian    general. 

The  reader  may  wonder  where  the  hate 
peddlers  find  people  to  believe  this  bilge. 
Kttchel's  mall  Is  ample  testimony  that  such 
people  are  found  and  do  believe — and  are 
ready  to  denounce  their  senior  Senator  as  a 
uultor  for  doing  nothing  to  make  America 
ttfe  for  them. 

The  Immediate  damage  they  do — they  and 
tlvelr  leaders — Is  visible  all  around  us.  They 
hsve  seriously  Injured  conservative  Repub- 
licanism In  California  by  representing  them- 
selves as  Its  sfkokesmen.  Kuchel  put  It 
well 

"The  cuHous  fact  Is  that  the  fright 
peddlers,  from  the  simple  simpletons  to  the 
wretched  racists,  all  claim  to  be  conserva- 
tives 

•They  defile  the  honorable  philosophy  of 
eonservatlsm  with  that  claim  as  thoroughly 
a*  the  Communists  defile  the  honorable 
philosophy  of  liberalism. 

"I  sympathize  with  some  of  my  constitu- 
ents who  are  honestly  bewildered  and  con- 
fused by  the  trash  of  the  rlghtwlng  extrem- 
ists. 

"But  I  have  nothing  but  contempt  for  the 
originators  of  the  hoaxes  and  swindles,  from 
the  ludicrous  leaders  of  the  Birch  Society 
to  •  •  •  the  several  hundred  similar  self- 
ftyled  patriotic  groups. 

"For  they  are  doing  the  Devil's   work   far 
better  than  Communists  could  do." 
The  tragic  evidence  Is  around  us 
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simpletons  to  the  wretched  racists,  all  claim 
to  be  conservatives." 

It  Is  sad  to  say  that  many  patriotic  and 
well-meaning  citizens  have  been  deluded 
Into  believing  these  fabrications. 

Senator  Kuchel  Is  performing  a  valuable 
service  to  true  conservatives  and  the  public 
In  attacking  the  disseminators  of  such  un- 
con.servatlve.  un-American  hysteria. 


|ft-<im    the    Loe    Angeles    Herald    Examiner 
May  4,  196S| 

Right  Takget 

Senator  Thomas  W.  Kuchel,  Republican, 
of  California,  has  taken  a  well-aimed  swipe 
at  those  he  terms  the  "fright  peddlers"  of 
the  John  Birch  Society  and  other  far-out 
«pUnt«r  groups  "who  defile  the  honorable 
philosophy  of  conservatism." 

We  are  glad  to  hear  the  Senate  Republican 
whip  voice  these  sentiments.  They  are  an 
eloquent  expression  of  much  that  has  been 
Irking  responsible  conservatives  for  some 
time. 

Senator  Kuchel  decried  such  extreme 
rlghtwlng  hoaxes  as  those  asserting  that 
a  Russian  colonel  at  the  United  Nations 
Mtually  controls  the  U.S  Armed  Forces  that 
thousands  of  Chinese  Reds  are  poised  In 
Mexico  for  an  invasion  of  California,  and 
that  the  U.N  Is  training  foreign  troops  In 
^rgia  to  Uke  over  the  United  States. 

While  no  one  U  underestimating  the  dead- 
uness  of  the  Communist  menace,  such  fan- 
"J«le8  are  clearly  idiotic  or  irresponsible 
tVil '!I?*'°''  **  correct  in  noting  It  is  curious 
"i*t  the   fright  peddlers,   from   the   simple 


[From  the  Madera    (Calif.)    Tribune    May  2 
19631 

The  Fright  Peddlers 
U.S.  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel  today 
called  on  cruelly  swindled  Americans  to  re- 
appraise the  peddlers  of  fright  for  paranoia 
and  profit  and  rejoin  the  ranks  of  respon- 
sible antl-Conununlst,  pro-Americans, 

The  Tribune  Is  happy  to  publish  Senator 
Kuchel's  appeal  and  to  second  the  motion. 
"America  has  enough  Immediate  and 
deadly  dangerous  enemies,  without  adding 
hobgoblins."  the  Senator  said.  "America 
can  use  all  the  responsible  help  it  can  get." 

Kuchel,  assistant  Senate  Republican 
leader,  identified  the  fright  p>eddlerB  as  hun- 
dreds of  self-styled  patriotic  groups, 
ranging  from  the  Birch  Society  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith. 

He  said  they  have  been  responsible  for  a 
number  of  hoaxes  which  have  terrified 
thousands  of  Callfornlans  to  the  point  of 
hysteria,  particularly  two  moet  recent  ones 
which  claim: 

The  United  Nations  is  training  thousands 
of  foreign  troops,  Including  barefoot  savages. 
In  Georgia,  as  a  prelude  to  a  takeover  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  United  States  no  longer  has  an  Army, 
Navy,  or  Air  Force,  because  the  act  that 
created  the  VS.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  has  turned  over  our  military  to 
a  Russian  colonel  in  the  United  Nations. 

In  a  speech  prepared  for  delivery  In  the 
Senate,  Kuchel  exposed,  step  by  step,  the  In- 
tertwined frights  as  hoaxes  and  traced  their 
origin  and  perpetuation  to  a  number  of  self- 
styled  "I  am  a  better  American  than  you  are" 
organizations.  Including  the  Birch  Society, 
and  even  outright  anti-Semitic  and  racist 
groups. 

To  document  the  panic  they  have  pro- 
duced, Kuchel  quoted  from  a  number  of 
the  more  than  3,000  hysterical  letters  and 
crude  leaflets  he  has  received  from  con- 
stituents. 

But,  he  said,  the  most  distressing  statistic 
of  all  was  that  only  10  of  the  letterwrlters 
raised  even  the  slightest  doubt  or  question 
about  the  validity  of  the  claims. 

"It  Is  distressing  and  disillusioning  to 
find  persons  or  normal  educational  attain- 
ments— or  any  educational  level— falling 
hysterically  and  emotionally,  without  reser- 
vation, for  the  unadulterated  venom  spewed 
by  out  and  out  crackj>ot8  for  paranoia  and 
profit."     Kuchel  said. 

"It  Is  disgusting  to  find  self-appointed 
saviors,  whether  infantile  or  cunning,  prey- 
ing profitably  and  psychotically  on  the  fears 
of  Americans  in  the  name  of  anti-com- 
munism' he  added.  "Indeed,  the  ugly  labors 
they  perform  are  a  service  to  the  Kremlin 
Itself." 

Kuchel  noted  that  the  fright  peddlers 
all  call  themselves  "conservatives,"  but  ob- 
served : 

"They  defile  the  honorable  philosophy  of 
conservatism  with  that  claim  as  thoroughly 
as  the  Communists  defile  the  honorable 
philosophy  of  liberalism." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  fright  peddlers 
also  have  In  common  "all  out.  uncom- 
promising, hysterical  demands."  such  as 
stopping  all  foreign  aid,  repealing  the  Income 
tax.  abandoning  NATO  and  removing  the 
United  States  from  the  United  Nations— 
"very  likely  identical  to  the  real  hopes  of 
the  Kremlin." 

(We  might  note  that  there  are  many  peo- 
ple who  do  oppose  such  things  as  the  UN. 


and  Income  taxes  but  do  not  belong  in  the 
"fright  peddler"  category.) 

Kuchel,  citing  evidence — noted  also  that 
some  followers  of  racists  and  bigots  have 
often  found  new  respectable  homes  in  ex- 
tremist rlghtwlng  groups  that  deny  being 
bigoted 

"Clutching  at  halftruths  and  downright 
falsehoods,  the  fright  peddlers  fabricate 
hoaxes  which  frighten  Americans  and  divert 
their  attention  from  the  real  menace," 
Kuchel  said. 

"They  sow  suspicion  and  hatred.  They 
attempt  to  undermine  faith  in  our  Govern- 
ment. Its  institutions,  and  leaders.  They 
preach  resistance  to  the  laws  of  our  land. 
They  degrade  America  and  Americans  and  do 
it  as  well  as — or  better  than — the  Commu- 
nists do. 

"Yet  their  followers^and  even  some  hon- 
est con-servatives — continually  ask  me:  "Why 
do  I  keep  berating  them?'  " 

Kuchel  noted  that  about  10  percent  of  the 
60,000  letters,  cards,  and  telegrams  he  some- 
times receives  each  month  fall  into  the  cate- 
gory of  fright  mall.    And  he  added: 

"Can  these  cruelly  swindled  victims  of  the 
fright  peddlers  be  shocked  Into  a  reappraisal 
of  their  swindlers  and  be  reclaimed  as  valu- 
able and  effective  contributors  In  the  fight 
against  the  real  enemy? 

"I  do  not  know.  But  I  believe  it  Is  time 
such  an  attempt  be  made. 

"Perhaps  I  am  naive  about  this.  Yet  I  feel 
there  must  be  some — and  they  belong  to  both 
political  parties— who  can  be  persuaded  to 
Join  the  ranks  again  of  sensible  and  decent 
antl-Communlst.  pro-Americans  devoted  to 
defending  our  Nation  against  defilement  of 
both  the  extreme  left  and  extreme  right,  here 
and  abroad." 


(Prom    the    Oxnard    (Calif.)    Press    Courier, 

May  7,  1963) 
Representative  T^ague  and  Senator  Kuchel 
Congressman  Teacue  performed  a  timely 
and  patriotic  act  when  he  wrote  about  Sena- 
tor Kuchel's  forthright  speech  listing  the 
sins  of  the  John  Birch  Society. 

Mr.  Teague  Is  admittedly  much  more  con- 
servative In  many  aspects  of  governmental 
policy  than  is  Senator  Kuchel.  But  Mr. 
Teague  showed  that  he  is  no  less  concerned 
than  is  Senator  Kuchel  over  the  peddling 
of  fright  by  the  Blrchers. 

The  thing  that  both  of  them  could  have 
said,  but  failed  to  do  so,  is  that  the  first 
victims  of  fright  are  the  John  Birch  mem- 
bers themselves. 

They  must  be  scared  if  they  believe  what 
they  are  saying.  They,  so  far  as  they  make 
themselves  known,  are  men  and  women  of 
intellectual  standing,  often  of  financial 
worth,  and  impelled  by  patriotic  Impulses. 
Yet  they  are  furthering  the  very  contempt 
of  government  that  they  seem  to  think  Is 
being  implanted  among  the  people  by  sin- 
ister agents  of  communism. 

Mr.  Teague.  with  Mr.  Kuchel,  specifically 
denounces  the  Bircher  axioms  that  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  must  be  Impeached; 
that  repeal  of  the  Federal  Income  tax  would 
be  helpful  to  the  Nation;  that  Communists 
run  the  United  Nations  and  a  Communist 
officer  could  control  the  Army  of  the  United 
States;  that  it  was  encouraging  the  Reds  for 
the  President  to  invite  Romulo  Betancourt 
of  Venezuela  to  visit  this  country;  or  that 
"international  Jewish  bankers"  run  America. 

Some  of  these  precepts  were  taken  right 
out  of  'he  book  of  Adolf  Hitler,  which  led  to 
worldwide  war  and  misery  for  millions.  For 
it  seems  to  be  the  habit  of  the  unthinking 
to  fix  upon  false  causes  of  their  troubles. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  young  people  in  our 
schools,  to  a  limited  extent,  are  beginning  to 
believe  these  things,  and  to  talk  about  them, 
and  to  borrow  the  fear  that  their  elders  hold 
and  spread. 
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[From  the  Palo  Alto   (Calif  )   TlmM.  May  3, 
10«3| 
K0CHKL  TAK13  Aim  at  Extkeitists 
(By  Alexander  Bodl) 
He  stood  at  ease  Just  Inside  the  door  of  the 
crowded    room,    his    big   frame   relaxed.     Hla 
height  and  hla  shoclc  of  white  hair  made  him 
•tand  out  In  the  room,  but  you  had  to  take 
a  second  look  to  realize  that  It  waa  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  In  front  of  you. 
Earl  Warren  had  been  a  gueat  at  a  dinner 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors, and  afterward  dropped  In  at  one  of  those 
soirees  where  there's  too  much  alcohol  and 
too  much  talking  and  too  much  standing. 

We  talked  for  5  or  10  minutes.  He  seemed 
a  bit  lonesome,  and  welcomed  the  opportu- 
nity to  chat  with  another  Callfornlan.  He 
talked  about  his  family  and  his  visits  to  his 
grandchildren.  He  mentioned  the  old  days 
when  he  was  Governor  of  California.  He 
didn't  bring  up  anything  about  hla  ciirrent 
activities  In  the  Supreme  Court,  nor  the 
virulent  attacks  which  have  been  made  on 
him  by  the  John  Birch  Society  and  southern 
segregatlonlBts. 

I  broached  the  matter  tentatively. 
"Thm   Blrchers^"    be   smiled   and    waved    a 
hand.     'They  don't  bother  me  a  bit.    I  pay 
no  attention  to  them." 

The  matter  was  closed,  and  I  drifted  away, 
making  room  for  others  patiently  waiting  to 
talk  with  him. 

Karl  Warren  can  afford  to  Ignore  extrem- 
ist attacks,  for  he's  a  big  man  and  his  Job  is 
an  Important  one.  Warren  Ls  remote  from 
ths  fuss  and  furor  of  everyday  politics,  the 
arena  where  the  Ideological  &ght  Is  going  on. 
Closer  to  the  battle,  politically  if  not  geo- 
graphically. Is  Senator  Thomas  Kvchxl.  1 
ran  Into  him  at  another  of  the  e<iltor8' 
soirees  a  fortnight  ago. 

He  was  concerned  about  the  rlghtwlng 
grab  for  power  In  California's  Republican 
Party  As  the  highest  elected  Republican  of- 
ficial in  California,  he  feels  he  should  be 
exerting  his  Influence  In  State  party  affairs. 
Yet  Washington  is  a  long  distance  away,  and 
as  Senator  his  duties  require  him  to  be  In 
Congress. 

KucHEL  apparently  resolved  the  dilemma 
we  talked  about  2  weeks  ago  by  deciding  to 
launch  his  offensive  from  there.  Yesterday 
he  teed  off  on  the  fright  peddlers  of  the  John 
Birch  Society  and  other  extreme  groups. 

KucHEL  touched  on  a  subject  that  Is  of 
concern  to  a  lot  of  thoughtful,  sincere  con- 
servatives. That  Is  that  the  good  people — 
some  the  natural  community  leaders — In 
their  frustration  at  being  out  of  political 
power  are  turning  to  the  leadership  of  ex- 
tremist crackpot  elements  who  preach  hate 
under  the  guise  of  patriotism. 

"It  Is  distressing  and  disillusioning." 
KucHEL  said,  "to  find  persons  of  normal  edu- 
cational attainments — or  any  educational 
level — falling  hysterically  and  emotionally, 
without  reservation,  for  the  unadulterated 
venom  spewed  by  out-and-out  crackpots  for 
paranoia  and  profit. 

"The  self-appointed  saviors,"  he  continued, 
"prey  on  the  fears  of  Americans  In  the  name 
of  antlcommunlsm  and  the  ugly  labors  they 
perform  are  a  service  to  the  Kremlin  Itself, 
In  the  process, ••  he  added,  "they  defile  the 
honorable  philosophy  of  conservatism  as 
thoroughly  as  the  Communists  defile  the 
honorable  philosophy  of  liberalism." 

Warren  has  been  the  prime  target  of  at- 
tack by  extremist  groups  ever  since  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  the  black  man  Is 
entitled  to  the  same  educational  privileges 
the  white  man  gets.  The  attacks  on  Warren 
have  made  some  Republican  politicians  fear- 
ful— earlier  this  year  when  there  was  a  move 
to  have  the  Republican  congressional  delega- 
tion give  a  party  for  Warren  the  affair  was 
postponed  twice  and  when  It  was  held  only 
a  few  showed  up. 

KucHEL  win  get  some  bitter  response,  no 
doubt,  from  people  who  at  the  mlldeet  will 


charge  that  he's  a  poor  Republican  who 
elected  by  a  bunch  of  Democrats.  The  same 
Democrats,  of  course,  without  whom  no  Cali- 
fornia Republican  can  get  elected  to  State 
or  National  olBce. 

[From    the  Paradise    (Calif  )    Post.   May    10, 

1963] 

Senator  Kdchel  Speaks  Olt  Some  Truths 

That  Needed  Sating 

US  Senator  Thomas  H  Kuchel's  scorch- 
ing denunciation  last  week  In  the  Senate  of 
extreme  rlghtwlng  hate  groups  and  peddlers 
of  fright  voiced  some  truths  that  needed  to 
be  said  by  a  responsible  public  official.  And 
the  Senator  from  California,  where  the  hate 
campaign  Is  particularly  virulent,  was  the 
right  person  to  say  It. 

The  sort  of  thing  he  was  talking  about 
goes  way  beyond  the  expression  of  extreme 
political  philosophies.  Expression  of  politi- 
cal Ideas,  even  such  extreme  Ideas  as  those  of 
the  John  Birch  Society,  Is  not  something  that 
should  be  discouraged. 

What  should  be  denounced,  and  what 
Kcchel  was  denouncing.  Is  the  flood  of  filth 
and  hate  literature  and  letters  that  Is  being 
spread  In  an  organized  campaign.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  a  Senator  or  Congressman  gets  a 
great  deal  of  this  stuff.  Anyone  whose  name 
Is  In  the  political  news  gets  some  of  It. 

Much  of  this  literature  Is  In  printed  form. 
Identical  leaflets  appear  time  and  again  from 
different  sources,  mailed  out  by  Individuals 
who  follow  the  party  line  Los  Angeles  Is 
the  most  frequent  place  of  origin  of  this  type 
of  material;  however.  It  Is  also  being  mailed 
out  right  here  In  Paradise.  In  fact,  a  small 
business  place  here  Is  apparently  the  deposit 
and  storage  place  for  this  kind  of  literature. 

An  example  of  the  rabid  language  of  these 
tracts  Is:  "Kennedy's  death  trap  for  United 
States"  •  •  •  "a  blueprint  of  rank  trea- 
son •  •  •  only  Impeachment  of  Kennedy 
will  save  our  country,"  •  •  •  "Mongolian 
troops  are  to  be  stationed  In  Canada.  Mexico, 
and  the  northern  half  of  the  United  States, 
with  Russian  and  Red  Chinese  troops  in  the 
southern  half"  •  •  •.  "U.S.  Government 
top  secret  bulletins  provide  documentary 
proof  that  UN.  Is  planned  deathtrap  for 
United  States."  and  so  on  and  on,  attempting 
to  prey  on  the  fears  of  the  gullible  and  the 
Ignorant. 

Racial  and  religious  prejudice  Is  a  strong 
component  of  these  hate  publications.  Ex- 
amples: "The  white  man's  present  Insane 
refusal  to  recognize  the  basic  Importance  of 
race,  can  only  result  In  his  own  extinction. 
He  Is  being  exploited  and  his  tax  money  Is 
used  to  support  and  encourage  a  Negro  wel- 
fare state  •  •  •  "If  you  want  to  be  a  big 
shot  in  America  today,  you  must  be  a  Jew,  a 
Negro,  an  alien,  or  a  racketeer."  Some  tracts 
are  strongly  antl-Semltlc  One  goes  so  far  as 
to  urge  a  boycott  of  Christmas  Seals  on  the 
grounds  that  "antl-Chrlstlans"  and  Jews  are 
listed  as  officers 

All  these  hate  groups  attempt  to  equate 
antl-Semltlsm.  racial  prejudice,  and  religious 
bigotry  with  patriotism  and  antl-commu- 
nlsm.  This  Is  an  aspect  of  the  fear  campaign 
that  Is  more  insidious  than  the  Invention  of 
ridiculous  stories  that  the  United  Nations  Is 
training  foreign  troops  to  take  over  the 
United  States.  It  is  an  attempt  to  Intimidate 
anyone  who  speaks  up  against  the  hate  cam- 
paign 

"It  Is  distressing  and  disillusioning,"  Sen- 
ator KucHrL  said,  "to  find  persons  of  normal 
educational  attainments,  or  any  educational 
level,  falling  hysterically  and  emotionally, 
without  reservation,  for  the  unadulterated 
venom  spewed  by  out-and-out  crackpots  for 
paranoia  and  profit. 

"It  Is  disgusting  to  find  self-appointed  sav- 
iors, whether  Infantile  or  cunning,  preying 
profitably  and  psychotlcally  on  the  fears  of 
Americans  In  the  name  of  antlcommunlsm. 
Indeed,  the  ugly  labors  they  perform  are  a 
service  to  the  Kremlin  Itself. 


"They  sow  suspicion  and  hatred.  Ther  «t. 
tempt  to  undermine  faith  In  our  Qottrn 
ment.  its  Institutions,  and  leaders  Ty^' 
preach  resistance  to  the  laws  of  our  ian!f 
They  degrade  America  and  Americans  and  d 
it  as  well  as.  or  better  than,  the  CommunuTt. 
do."  ~ 


[From  the  Placentla  (Calif.)  Courier  Mav  o 
1963]  '^ 

We  Are  Proud  or  Senator  Tom 

In  this  era  of  fear  and  frustration,  when 
the  role  of  citizen  In  the  world's  most  i>owcr. 
ful  Nation  has  proven  too  heavy  a  biirden 
for  some,  many  grand  old  words  have  been 
taking  a  semantical  beating. 

Are  all  conservatives  really  conservauve? 
And  liberal  certainly,  if  not  twisted,  has  been 
badly  bent. 

Out  of  the  long  months  of  wheelspinnint 
which  have  been  part  of  the  i«ual  scene  in 
Washington  and  Sacramento  this  rainy  win- 
ter  and  spring  came  some  cool,  clear  words 
last  week  which  may  b«  the  mark  of  a  pou. 
tlclan  well  on  the  way  toward  "statesoun" 
status. 

In  Washington,  California's  senior  Senator 
Thomas  Kuchzl.  of  Anaheim,  and  an  Oranee 
County  native  son.  pinpointed  a  topic  whlcti 
has  obviously  been  bothering  his  collesgues 
and  should  be  a  topic  for  serious  considers, 
tlon  among  a  wide  spectrum  of  thoughtful 
Americans. 

In  reading  the  speech,  and  in  particular 
the  strong  reaction  from  persons  and  groups 
who  were  carefully  not  named,  we  decided 
that  from  now  on  In  this  label-conscloui 
society  of  ours  today  we  would  Identify  our- 
selves as  a  "Kuchel-Republican." 

Quoted  below  are  excerpts  from  the  Sen- 
ate speech  as  released  last  Thursday  in 
Washington: 

'U.S.  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kdchel  has 
called  on  cruelly  swindled  Americans  to  re- 
appraise the  peddlers  of  fright  for  paranoia 
and  profit  and  rejoin  the  ranks  of  responalbU 
antl-Communlst.    pro-Americans. 

"America  has  enough  immediate  and 
deadly  dangerous  enemies,  without  adding 
hobgoblins."  he  said.  "America  can  use  sU 
the  responsible  help  it  can  get." 

Kuchel.  assistant  Senate  Republican  lead- 
er. Identified  the  fright  peddlers  as  hundredi 
of  "self-styled  patriotic  groups."  ranging 
from  the  John  Birch  Society  to  the  followers 
of  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith. 

He  said  they  have  been  responsible  for  a 
nuniber  of  hoaxes  which  have  terrified  thou- 
sands of  Callfornlans  to  the  point  of  hys- 
teria, particularly  two  most  recent  ones  which 
claim : 

Ttie  United  Nations  Is  training  thousands 
of  foreign  troops  Including  barefoot  savages. 
In  Georgia  as  a  prelude  to  a  takeover  of  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  no  longer  has  an  Army. 
Navy,  or  Air  Force,  because  the  act  that 
created  the  US  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  has  turned  over  our  military 
to  a  Russian  colonel  in  the  United  Nations 

To  document  the  panic  they  produced, 
Kuchel  quoted  from  a  number  of  the  mors 
than  3.000  hysterical  letters  and  crude  leaf- 
lets he  has  received  from  constituents. 

But.  he  said,  the  most  distressing  statistic 
of  all  was  that  only  10  of  the  letterwrlters 
raised  even  the  slightest  doubt  or  question 
about  the  validity  of  the  twin  claims. 

"It  Is  disgusting  to  find  self-appointed 
saviors,  whether  Infantile  or  cunning,  prey- 
ing profitably  and  psychotlcally  on  the  fean 
of  Americans  In  the  name  of  antlcommu- 
nl-sm,"  he  added.  "Indeed  the  ugly  labon 
they  perform  are  a  service  to  the  Kremlin 
Itself  " 

Kuchel  noted  that  the  fright  peddlers  all 
call  themselves  conservatives,  but  observed: 

"They  defile  the  honorable  philosophy  of 
coiLservatlsm  with  that  claim  as  thoroughly 
ae  the  Communists  defile  the  honorable  phi- 
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losophy  of  liberalism."  Senator  Thomas  H. 
Kuchel,  Republican  of  California,  May  2, 
1063. 

iFrom  the  Redwood  City   (Calif  )    Tribune, 
May  11,  1963] 

GOP  Should  Try  New  Approach 
Those  who  read  this  column  with  any  de- 
gree of  consistency  know  that  we  often  have 
been  critical  of  the  Kennedy  administration 
and  that  in  1960  we  supported  his  opponent 
(or  the  Presidency 

Therefore.  It  might  be  expected  that  we 
would  be  elated  by  the  report  of  Republican 
leaders  In  Congress  that  public  disillusion- 
ment with  President  Kennedy  has  set  In.  and 
that  the  OOP  will  capture  the  Presidency 
and  control  of  the  House  In  1964. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  believe  that  the 
President,  although  continuing  to  enjoy 
great  personal  popularity,  has  suffered  great- 
ly by  the  turn  of  domestic  and  International 
evenU  In  the  nearly  2^  years  that  he  has 
been  In  office  And  we  have  expressed  belief 
Uist  he  can  be  turned  out  of  office  after  a 
single  term,  even  though  this  seemed  high- 
ly Improbable  as  recently  as  2  months  ago. 
However,  what  the  Republicans  need  is  not 
merely  speculation  about  the  fading  Ken- 
nedy image,  but  rather,  a  strong  Republican 
program  and  set  of  candidates  which  can 
compete  In  the  vote-getting  arena  with  the 
powerful  monled  Kennedy  troupe. 

What  Republicans  must  have  In  the  16 
months  between  now  and  the  Republican 
convention  are  some  strong  statements 
which  show  Just  where  they  stand  and  where 
the  OOP  can  do  the  Job  better  than  It  is 
being  done  by  the  Kennedy  clan. 

It  needs  the  type  of  hard-nosed  comments 
that  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel  uttered  In 
rapping  the  guUt-by-assoclatlon  charges  of 
the  John  Blrchers.  It  needs  cold,  analytical 
sUtements  about  carefree  Kennedy  spending, 
guch  as  those  expressed  by  Senator  Thrus- 
TON  Morton  And  It  must  spend  more  time 
developing  a  strong  team  for  1964,  rather 
than  Uklng  pokes  at  most  of  the  Republican 
eltglbles. 

If  Republicans  want  to  regain  occupancy 
of  the  White  House  next  year  they  need  more 
than  public  disUluslonment  with  President 
Kennedy.  The  Kennedy  record  will  speak 
for  Itself. 

The  Republicans  need  to  produce  evidence 
that  they  can  do  the  Job  better. 
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IProm    the    Riverside    (Calif)     Dally    Press. 
May  4.   1963 1 
Kuchel  on  the  Fright  Peddlers 

Periodically  Senator  Kuchel  zeros  In  on 
right  wing  extremists,  their  follies  and  their 
excesses  and  the  dangers  they  pose,  Thurs- 
day he  loosed  his  major  blast  to  date.  It  was 
directed  at  what  he  calls  the  fright  peddlers, 
accusing  them  of  doing  the  "devUs  work  far 
better  than  the  Communists  do" 

California's  senior  Senator  Is  concerned 
about  those  who.  In  the  name  of  patriotism 
and  antlcommunlsm.  peddle  unreasoned  fear 
and  those  who  fall  for  It  and  pass  It  along 
toothers  as  gospel  truth  Ten  percent  of  the 
letters  he  receives,  the  Senator  said  Is  this 
kind  of  fright  mall.  Others  can  match  this 
figure 

He  offered  shocking  examples  from  the 
mall  received  In  his  office 

He  cited  the  twisted  charges  concerning 
Operation  Water  Moccasin,  an  army  counter- 
fuerrlUa  warfare  training  exercise  In 
Georgia,  which  had  124  foreign  observers. 
But  the  fright  peddlers  put  out  the  story 
that  this  was  a  UN,  plot  to  take  over  the 
united  SUtes  and  that  African  troops  were 
Ming  trained  In  Georgia  for  this  specific  pur- 
pose. (One  African  country,  Liberia,  had 
observers  present.)     The  embellishments  on 


this  general  theme,  listed  by  Senator  Kuchel 
literally  challenge  the  Imagination. 

•  •  •  . 

Senator  Kuchd,  cited  also  the  misinforma- 
tion concerning  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  and  the  false  charges 
that  it  means  U.S.  forces  would  be  turned 
over  to  Soviet  direction  under  United  Nations 
auspices.  In  this  connection  he  did  name 
John  Rousselot,  the  $24,000-a-vear  antl- 
Communlst  of  the  John  Birch  Society  also 
criticized  again  by  Senator  Kuchel.  as  one  of 
the  fright  peddlers  to  blame.  Mr.  Rousselot 
has  been  In  this  county— In  Palm  Springs 
and  more  recently  In  Elslnore,  peddling  un- 
reasoned fright,  trying  to  Justify  his  Job. 
Said  Senator  Kuchel  of  Mr.  Rousselot: 
"When  one  who  was  honored  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  2  years— even  one  who 
writes  for  an  undisguised  hate  sheet— utters 
such  a  cry,  there  are  people  who  listen  and 
believe." 

Senator  Kuchel 's  speech  was  long  on  doc- 
umentation as  well  as  denunciation.  It  was 
a  healthy  effort. 

I  From  the  Sacramento   (Calif.)    Bee    Mav  6 

1963) 
Senator  Kuchel  Scores  Peddlers  of  Fright 

U.S.  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  of  Calif  or- 
nia,  attempted  to  reach  the  conscience  of 
America  In  his  direct  attack  against  self- 
styled  "I  am  a  better  American  than  you 
are"  group  by  whatever  name,  persuasion, 
or  extreme  boast. 

His  was  a  sobering  analysis  of  the  witch 
hunting  going  on  under  a  dozen  guises,  all 
In  the  name  of  Americanism.  We  can  hope 
his  words  touch  the  persons  who  need  them. 

Telescoped  and  paraphrased,  this  is  the 
Kuchel  Indictment: 

Americans  are  being  cruelly  swindled  by 
peddlers  of  fright  for  paranoia  and  profit. 
The  real  damage  Is  that  they  divide  us  when 
we  should  be  united  and  divert  us  from  the 
real  challenge  from  without  by  creating 
doubt,  neighbor  of  neighbor,  within. 

They  call  themselves  conservatives  but 
they  defile  the  honorable  philosophy  of  con- 
servatism as  thoroughly  as  the  Communists 
defile  the  honorable  philosophy  of  liberalism. 

They  sow  suspicion  and  haired.  They 
attempt  to  undermine  faith  In  the  Govern- 
ment, Its  Institutions,  its  leaders.  They 
preach  resistance  to  law.  They  degrade 
America  and  Americans  and  do  It  as  well  as, 
or  better  than,  the  Communists  do.  Indeed 
their  "ugly  labors "  are  a  "service  to  the 
Kremlin  Itself". 

This  is  something  which  needed  saying  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  will  not  quiet 
the  "I  am  a  better  American  than  you  are" 
groups  but  it  does  expose  them. 

And  It  Is  distressing,  as  Kuchel  found,  to 
discover  how  easily  persuaded  many  Amer- 
icans can  be  to  the  swindle  of  the  profes- 
sional haters.  In  more  than  3,000  letters 
Kuchel  has  received  from  his  constituents 
expressing  concern  over  the  plot  within  to 
turn  America  over  to  communism,  only  10 
of  the  correspondents  raised  even  the  slight- 
est doubt  or  question  about  the  validity  of 
the  claims.  Here  is  a  naivete,  shocking  In 
its  revelation  and  dangerous  In  Its  Implica- 
tion. 

Have  we  so  soon  forgotten  the  division 
bred  by  McCarthyUm  and  the  broken  lives 
It  left?  Is  there  so  little  trust  left  in  law 
and  in  the  courts,  and  In  the  agencies  of 
government  charged  with  our  security? 
Can  there  really  be  those  who  believe,  with 
the  acceptance  of  a  chUd,  the  wild  accusation 
that  r>wlght  D.  Elsenhower,  for  one.  is  part 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy,  as  he  has  been 
charged   by  extremUt  accusers? 

If  one  of  his  stature  is  to  be  destroyed, 
who  among  the  rest  of  us  is  safe  from  the 
self  appointed  saviors  whether  infantile  or 
cunning  who  prey  upon  fear  with  falsehood? 
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(From     the     Sacramento      (Calif.)      Union 
May  15.  1963] 

Republicanism:  Kuchel's  or  Birchers'? 

If  any  further  evidence  was  necessary  as 
to  the  insidious  and  destructively  divisive 
character  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  it  is 
found  in  the  amazing  and  unwarranted  reso- 
lution of  Monterey  County  Young  Republi- 
cans censuring  the  Senator  for  his  forthright 
leadership  in  denouncing  the  Blrchers 

Examine  the  facts.  In  his  speech.  Senator 
Kuchel  had  not  attacked  or  criticized  Re- 
publicans. He  had  warned  of  the  dangers  of 
an  extremist,  radical  non-Republican  or- 
ganization whose  head  has  vilified  such  dis- 
tinguished Americans  and  Republicans  as 
Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Milton  Elsen- 
hower, former  Secretaries  of  SUte  John 
Foster  Dulles,  and  Christian  Herter,  and 
pracUcally  every  other  outstanding  Republi- 
can of  recent  years. 

Senator  Kuchel  is  a  nationally  recognized 
Republican  .spokesman.  He  Is  a  leader  of 
the  party  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  is  respected  by  the  great  majority  of 
responsible  personalities  of  both  parties,  and 
he  won  a  magnificent  personal  endorsement 
by  his  overwhelming  victory  in  the  last  elec- 
tion at  a  time  when  most  other  Republicans 
were  being  badly  trounced  In  California. 

If  anybody  has  the  right  to  discuss  crit- 
ically a  movement  which  is  seeking  to  In- 
filtrate into  the  Republican  organization,  he 
does.  Yet,  a  young  Republican  club— whose 
members  were  not  much  out  of  diapers  at  a 
time  when  he  was  already  upholding  the 
principles  of  the  party  and  of  the  Constitu- 
tion—took upon  itself  censuring  him  for 
exposing  a  non-Republican  subversive 
movement. 

Such  temerity  would  be  laughable  as  ludi- 
crous, excepting  for  this  incident  showing 
how  the  Blrchers  gain  control  of  a  respect- 
able movement  and  then  use  its  name  to 
carry  on  their  invidious  ptirposes. 

The  language  of  the  Monterey  Young  Re- 
publicans— such  as  characterizing  Senator 
KucHELs  words  as  "irresponsible  and  un- 
worthy of  being  uttered  in  the  Senate"— 
shows  that  they  are  not  the  utterances  of 
true  Republicans.  They  are  the  outcries  of 
the  Blrchers  themselves  using  a  Republican 
organization  captured  for  their  un-Repub- 
llcan  ends. 

The  Blrchers  play  well  the  Conmiunist 
game  of  dividing  true  Americans  from  each 
other.  WhUe  they  themselves  are  not  real 
RepubUcans  (their  local  paid  agent  is  a  reg- 
istered Democrat)  and  are  against  our  free 
institutions,  preferring  an  authoritative, 
monolithic  form  of  government  to  our  tra- 
ditional democratic  rights  under  our  Re- 
public, they  cause  disunity  among  Republi- 
cans and  other  honest  anti-Communists. 

It  should  be  understood  that  these  obser- 
vations refer  to  the  leadership  of  the  Blrch- 
ers. for  among  their  rank-and-file  members 
are  many  sincere  persons  who  have  Joined 
In  the  mistaken  notion  that  they  were  af- 
filiating with  a  genuinely  patriotic  move- 
ment and  not  one  which  has  proven  to  be 
such  a  peculiarly  destrucUve  force. 

As  between  Senator  Kuchel  and  the  Blrch- 
ers, there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
Americanism  of  one  and  the  peculiar  fanati- 
cism of  the  other.  Also,  we  must  believe  that 
Senator  Kuchel  still  speaks  with  more  right 
and  authority  for  the  Republicans  than 
those  whose  actions  cause  only  injurious 
rifu. 


[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  May  6 
19631 
Senator  Kuchel's  Welcome  Wrath 
Senator    Kuchel's    magnificlently    strong 
speech  In  the  Senate  last  week  denouncing 
and  exposing  the  fright  peddlers  of  the  ex- 
treme right  should  be  remembered  In  the 
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history  of  our  country  m  one  of  the  alarm 

bells  of  American  liberty 

His  speecb  was  magnlflclent,  first  of  all. 
because  U  was  timely.  It  was  the  first  pub- 
lic discussion  In  the  Senate  of  the  ghastly 
flood  of  "fright  peddler"  mall  with  which 
dismayed  Members  of  the  88th  Congress  are 
dally  being  swamped  It  was  surgically  fac- 
tual. And  It  was  filled  with  truly  eloquent 
Indignation  at  the  contemptible,  lying  hys- 
teria which  rlghtwlng  agitators  are  peddling 
for  profit  among  their  fearful,  duped 
audiences. 

Anyone  who  believes  In  the  propoaltlon 
that  democratic  debate  must  be  based  on 
truthful  discussion  of  the  facU  underlying 
public  questions  must  welcome  Senator 
KuCHEL's  speech  As  Callfornlans.  we  are 
proud  that  we  sent  such  a  man  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  danger  of  which  he  warns,  while 
"not  as  dread  or  as  foreboding"  as  the  Com- 
munist danger.  Is,  as  he  says,  "equally  of- 
fensive and  evil  to  all  reasonable,  rational, 
free  American  citizens." 

We  are  especially  glad.  also,  that  this 
denunciation  of  rlghtwlng  extremism  came 
as  the  voice  of  Republican  reason.  Intelli- 
gence, and  good  will.  The  Republican  Party, 
not  only  in  California,  but  throughout  the 
coimtry.  is  suffering  from  the  divisive  and 
contaminating  consequences  of  the  tactics 
of  the  John  Birch  Society  and  other  extrem- 
ist groups.  Senator  Ktrcnn,  has  given  his 
party  an  unmistakable  example  of  how  to 
clear  Its  Image  of  the  Blrchlst  tarnish.  The 
way  to  disassociate  the  party  from  Its  vicious 
extremism  Is  for  Its  leaders  to  speak  out. 
as  he  has  done,  not  In  the  mealy-mouth 
language  of  political  elocution,  in  which 
the  speaker  can  point  to  any  one  sentence 
to  refute  any  other  sentence  he  has  uttered, 
but  loud  and  clear  and  unwaveringly. 
•  •  •  •  ■ 

We  Join  KuCHiL  In  his  rejoinder  of  "nute" 
to  this  paranoid  nonsense.  And  we  hope  to 
hear  from  some  others  In  the  Senate  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  who  may  have 
the  guts  and  good  sense  to  stand  up  and 
declare  themselves. 

(From  the  San  Francisco  News-Call  Bulletin. 
May  8.   1963) 

KUCHTL'S    WARNrNG 

Those  people  and  organizations  so  effec- 
tively attacked  by  Senator  Thomas  Kuchd. 
In  his  Senate  speech  last  week  are  not  ultra- 
conservative,  or  conservatives  of  any  kind 
at  all.  They  are  Radicals,  with  a  capital 
R:  their  beliefs  are  a  complete  denial  of  the 
American  way. 

Said  the  Senator:  "They  defile  the  hon- 
orable philosophy  of  conservatism  as  thor- 
oughly as  the  Communists  defile  the  honor- 
able philosophy  of  liberalism." 

Senator  Kuchel's  eloquence  was  not  di- 
rected at  the  true  conservative,  the  patriot 
who  takes  his  stand  on  the  Constitution  and 
American  tradition.  Rather  it  was  pointed 
straight  at  that  far-out  and  noisy  fringe 
whose  tactics  of  lie  and  distortion  are  as 
un-American  as  those  practiced  by  the  Reds. 

The  Senator  Is  too  much  of  an  aware  and 
experienced  public  servant  to  derogate  the 
menace  of  communism  In  Its  Internal  and 
foreign  forms.  Certainly  that  menace  Is 
real  enough,  as  an  examination  of  domestic 
events  and  a  quick  glance  at  the  map  of  the 
world  will  confirm. 

Truth  U  the  best  weapon  against  commu- 
nism. Senator  Kuchel  Is  correct  when  he 
exposes  those  who  would  substitute  the  birr 
lie  for  It.  * 

The  preservation  of  American  liberties  Is 
a  battleground  on  which  liberal  and  con- 
servaUve  alike  can  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder. 


and  the  courage  of  the  con?lctlons  his  vision 

occasions. 

We  suspect  thl.i.  in  large  part,  explains  why 
he  Is  the  Republican  Party's  best  vote-getter 
In  California. 

It  Is,  therefore,  of  particular  Interest  to 
Callfornlans  In  general  and  California  Re- 
publicans In  particular,  when  Senator  Ku- 
cuEi.  a-ssesses  the  continuing  attempts  of  the 
radical  right  to  d)  scare  the  daylights  out 
of  the  American  people  and  (2i  take  over 
the  Republican  Party. 

We  rtre  pleased  to  associate  ourselves  with 
Senator  Kuchels  remarks  In  this  regard  In 
sulking  at  the  fright  peddlers  Senator  Ku- 
CHEL  cited  a  number  of  "hoaxes  "  and 
"whoppers'  the  radical  right  have  attempted 
to  palm  off  on  Americans  as  gospel 

He  noted  specifically  the  contention  that 
the  U  S  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  has  turned — or  will  turn — over  the 
nation's  military  establishment  to  a  Ra.-islan 
colonel  In  the  United  Nations.  This  Is  not 
only  the  most  silly,  it  Is  one  of  the  most  per- 
slstent  of  the  scare-stories  retailed  by  the 
Indefatigable  letterwrlters  of  the  far  right 

Like  Senator  Kuchei..  we  feel  sorry  for  the 
fearful  who  swallow  these  terror  tales  whole 
and  regurgitate  them  from  time  to  time  In 
panic.  Also  like  Senator  Kuchei.  we  have 
nothing  but  contempt  for  the  originators 
of  these  hoaxes  and  swindles  As  the  Sena- 
tor expressed  it: 

"The  curious  fact  Is  that  the  fright  ped- 
dlers, from  the  simple  simpletons  to  the 
wretched  racists,  all  claim  to  be  conserva- 
tives. 

"They  defile  the  honorable  philosophy  of 
conservatism  as  thoroughly  as  the  Commu- 
nists defile  the  honorable  of  llberall.sm 
•  •  •  They  (the  hoaxers)  are  anything  but 
patriotic  Indeed,  a  good  caae  can  be  made 
that  they  are  unpatriotic  and  downright  un- 
American.  For  they  are  doing  a  devils  work 
far  better  than  Communists  could  do" 
To  which  we  say  a  fervent    amen  " 
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[!*roin   the  San   Jose  Mercury.  May  6.   19631 

BOCITMEN    UNMA3K.ED 

Senator   Thomas   H.   Kuchkl,   Republican, 
of  California,  possesses  acute  clarity  of  vision 


(From   the  San  Joee   (Calif)    News, 

May  4,   19«3J 

Savages    Ready    To    Hrr    Vtrtm    States — Ob 

Are    They.' 

Its    pretty    frightening— the    thought    of 

those  Red  Chinese  hordes  poised  Just  below 

the    Mexican    border    ready    to    Invade    the 

United  States. 

We  would  call  for  the  Army  to  come  rush- 
ing to  our  defense,  but  we  are  afraid  the 
commanding  officer  would  turn  out  to  be 
a  Russian  colonel 

Or  did  you  read  Senator  Kcchel's  account 
of  the  amazing  stories  being  spread  by  the 
radical  right? 

The  senior  Senator  from  California  took 
on  the    "fright  peddlers"  the  other  day. 

KccHEL,  the  assistant  Republican  leader 
In  the  Senate,  said,  "What  the  fright  peddlers 
have  handed  down  to  one  another,  over  the 
years.  Is  a  daisy  of  a  whopper,  a  puerile  and 
evil  package  of  fright  calculated  to  scare 
the  dayllghu  out  of  decent  Americana." 

He  Identified  John  Rousselot.  former  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  now  a  paid  executive  in 
the  John  Birch  Society,  as  the  dispenser  of 
a  story  that  the  U  S  Government  wants  to 
put  Its  Armed  Forces  under  the  command 
of  a  Russian 

Another  whopper  singled  out  by  Kuchel 
has  the  United  Nations  training  thousands 
of  foreign  troops.  Including  "barefoot  sav- 
ages.' In  Georgia  as  a  prelude  to  taking  over 
the  United  States. 

The  rlghtwlng  cannot  expect  too  many 
people  to  swallow  these  stories,  but  It  relies 
on  the  "where  there's  smoke  there's  fire" 
technique.  Kuchbl  U  pointing  out  that 
there  may  be  nothing  more  behind  this 
brand  of  smoke  than  a  smoke-making  ma- 
chine. 

The  Senator  doee  a  service  when  he  calls 
on  genuine  conservatives  to  Ignore  the  ex- 
tremists  and   "to   Join    the    ranks   again    of 


sensible   and    decent   an tl -Communist    «— 
Americans."  '  P">- 

Senator  KrcHEL  seems  to  have  overlord- 
the  widely  distributed  story  about  the  n? 
plan  to  have  Irish  troops  occupy  Calif omi 

We  don't  know  how  the  Irish  soldiers  »^n 
get  along  with  the  Red  Chinese  or  the  iJ 
foot  savages  It  probably  depends  on  iv*' 
strong  a  leader  the  Russian  colonel  la  r^ 
you  suppose  that  Instead  of  a  swaReer  «n!^ 
the  colonel   will  carry  a  shillelagh?  ' 

I  Prom    the    San    Leandro    (Calif  ,    Morni.,„ 
News.  May  8.  1963]  ' 

A  Sincere  Amen  to  Senator  Kixhel 

California's   senior    U  S     Senator,   Thoma 
H     KircHEL.    has    added    new   stature   to  hu 
distinguished  record  of  political  service  wl^ 
his    recent    exposure    of    the    far-right    ex 
tremlsts.  whom  Kuchel  aptly  labeled  ""frt»h. 
I^eddlers  •'  ^°' 

The  liberal  Republican  leader,  in  a  speech 
before  the  Senate,  noted  that  thousands  of 
Callfornlans  had  been  terrified  to  the  point 
of  hysteria  by  a  .series  of  hoaxes  conjured  un 
by  right  wing  elements  such  as  John  Birch 
Society  members. 

Some  of  the  latter  claims  recited  bv 
Kuchel  Included  charges  that: 

The  United  Nations  was  training  thou- 
sands  of  foreign  troops  Including  "bare, 
footed  Africans  "  In  Georgia  as  a  prelude  to 
a   "takeover  of  the  United  States" 

Under  the  act  that  creater  the  US  Ann* 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  a  Ruuum 
colonel  In  the  United  NaUons  would  alwsyg 
control  American  Armed  Forces. 

Thousands  of  Chinese  Communist  trooM 
were  "poised  on  the  Mexican  border  for  aa 
attack  on  California."' 

"The  curious  fact."  said  Kuchel.  ""U  that 
the  fright  peddlers,  from  the  slmpletona  to 
the  wretched  racists,  all  claim  to  be  conserv- 
atlves. 

""They  defile  the  honorable  philosophy  of 
conservatUm  with  that  claim  as  thoroughly 
as  the  Communists  defile  the  honorable  phi- 
losophy of  liberalism." 

The  Senator  said  he  sympathizes  with 
those  "taken  In  as  dupes"  but  has  "nothing 
but  contempt  for  the  originators  of  the 
hoaxes  and  swindles  "" 

"They  are  anything  but  patriotic."  de- 
clared Kuchel.  "Indeed,  a  good  case  can  be 
made  that  they  are  unpatriotic,  and  down- 
right un-American.  For  they  are  doing  a 
devil's  work  far  better  than  Communists  can 
do  " 

Republicans.  legitimate  conservatives  and 
those  who  believe  In  truth  as  a  bulwark  of 
dem(XTacy  owe  a  sincere  "amen  "  to  the  cou- 
rageous senior  Senator. 

In  moet  convincing  fashion,  he  has  un- 
masked the  right  wing  extremists  for  what 
they  really  are 

There  are  those  In  southern  Alameds 
County  who  have  rebelle<l.  snarled  and 
kicked  up  their  heels  In  rage  at  Tom  KrcH- 
Ei's  speech  TTiey  can  be  expected  now  to 
resort  to  their  standard  smear  techniques  In 
an  effort  to  discredit  the  Senator. 

In  this  effort  we  are  certain  they  will  suffer 
defeat 

Senator  Kuchel  Is  perhaps  California's 
most  respected  political  leader  His  smash- 
ing victory  last  fall  despite  heavy  Demo- 
cratic triumphs  In  all  other  major  SUte 
races  Indicated  he  has  solid,  widespread  sup- 
port from  all  citizens  of  this  State,  regard- 
less of  political  party  affiliation. 

And  we  are  sure  his  support  now  Is  even 
greater. 

[From    the    SanU    Barbara     (Calif)     Newt- 
Press,  May  2.  1963] 
Kuchel   Scorns  "Fright   Peddlers" 
Senator  Kuchzl  gave  fear-mongerlng  po- 
litical extremUts  both  barrels  In  the  Senate 
speech  reported  on  the  front  page  of  today"* 
News-Press.     His  address  was  a  devastating 
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analysis  of  the  mall  that  pours  Into  his  office 
from  the  "fright  peddlers."  as  he  calls  them. 

The  Senator  presented  fantastic  examples 
of  the  abusive  Blrcher-type  correspondence 
that  has  become  the  trademark  of  the  "I  am 
a  better  American  than  you  are"  cult.  The 
favorite  word  of  Its  members  seems  to  be 
"treason."  Senator  Kuchel  said,  "I  still 
cannot  believe  my  eyes  when  I  stare  at  the 
ugliest  word  in  the  American  lexicon  tossed 
about  In  a  letter  as  casually  as  the  "Dear 
Senator'  salutation  which  opens  It." 

After  answering  some  of  their  lies,  the 
Senator  put  his  finger  on  the  damage  these 
people  are  doing.  "Clutching  at  half-trtiths 
and  downright  falsehoods,"  he  said,  "the 
fright  peddlers  fabricate  hoaxes,  as  we  have 
jeen.  which  frighten  Americans  and  divert 
their  attention  from  the  real  menace.  They 
sow  suspicion  and  hatred.  They  attempt  to 
undermine  faith  in  government,  Its  Institu- 
tions, and  its  leaders.  They  preach  resUt- 
anee  to  the  laws  of  our  land.  They  degrade 
America  and  Americans  and  do  it  as  well 
as — or  better  than — the  Communists  do." 

The  Senator  has  performed  a  distinguished 
aervtce  In  his  forthright  speech.  The  News- 
Press  commends  Its  words  to  every  American 
who  values  truth. 

[From   the   Stockton    (Calif.)    Record 

May  7.  1963] 

Pride  in  Senator  Kuchel 

California's  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel 
scathingly  denounced  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  the  rlghtwlng  extremist  groups  as 
-fright  peddlers"  who  are  "anything  but 
patriotic." 

-It  Is  dUgustlng."  Senator  Kuchel  said, 
"to  find  self-appointed  saviors,  whether  In- 
fantUe  or  cunning,  preying  profitably  and 
psychotlcally  on  the  fears  of  Americans  In 
the  name  of  antlcommunlsm.  Indeed,  the 
ugly  labors  they  perform  are  a  service  to  the 
Kremlin.  lUseU.  They  seek  to  divide,  and  too 
often  succeed  In  dividing,  our  people  far 
better  than  any  Communist  agents  could  do." 

Senator  Kuchel  spoke  from  a  position  of 
substantial  political  strength.  He  was  re- 
elected In  November  by  a  solid  plurality  of 
7J8.O0O  votes  He  Is  the  Republican  whip  In 
the  Senate.  He  resides  in  southern  Califor- 
nia which  Is  home  ground  for  more  than  a 
fair  share  of  the  State's  crackpot  organlea- 
tlons. 

In  making  what  probably  is  the  strongest 
oatelal  denunciation  yet  of  hate  groups  and 
fright  peddlers,  the  senior  California  Senator 
Invited  attack  that  surely  will  be  made  with 
all  the  noise  and  vlclousness  that  can  be 
mustered  by  those  who  place  antlcommunlsm 
ahead  of  good  Amertcanlsm. 

We  are  glad  thU  needed  speech  was  made, 
proud  that  It  was  made  by  a  Republican  Sen- 
ator from   California. 

[Prom     the     Sunnyvale     (Calif)     Standard 

May  3,   1963) 

Kuchel  and  "Fright  Peddlers" 

Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel  yesterday  aided 
the  cause  of  responsible  conservatism  wltb 
an  attack  on  the  "fright  peddlers"  who  fre- 
quenUy  hurt  the  Republican  Party's  image. 

The  senior  Senator  from  California  speaks 
from  first-hand  experience  when  he  warns 
legitimate  conservatives  of  the  threat  from 
purveyors  of  hatred  and  distrust. 

He  has  frequenUy  been  the  target  of 
harsh  criticism  In  extreme  conservative  cir- 
cles because  his  record  strikes  some  as  too 
progressive. 

Yet  such  atUcks  obviously  have  not  hurt 
him  with  the  majority  of  voters.  He  has 
successfully  survived  a  generally  unfavor- 
able tide  that  has  seen  other  State  Republi- 
can leaders  defeated. 

His  career  is  proof  of  the  generally  pre- 
vailing political  view  that  a  course  of  mod- 
eration   has,    in    normal    circumstances,   the 
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greatest  appeal  tor  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
can voters. 

This  fact  does  not  silence  his  critics,  but 
it  does  lend  weight  to  bis  words.  It  helps 
the  cotmtry  to  have  a  respected  conservative 
leader  issue  such  a  warning  against  ex- 
tremist groups.  , 

There  is  genuine  need  for  strongly  held 
conservative  viewpoints  if  the  Nation  is  to 
maintain  Its  traditional  political  balance. 
But  such  views  are  harmed  by  far-out  spokes- 
men who  try  to  usurp  the  label  of  conserva- 
tive. 

Senator  Kuchel  obviously  recognizes  the 
threat  implied  in  allowing  the  John  Birch 
Society  and  even  more  extreme  groups  to 
become  Identified  merely  as  conservatives  in 
the  public  mind.  Such  a  situation  could 
only  damage  all  real  conservatives. 

If  the  Senator's  speech  yesterday  was  a 
political  warning  to  his  party,  it  was  also  a 
definite  warning  to  sincere  anti-CommvmlsU 
not  to  be  confused  and  stampeded  by  the 
peddlers  of  hate  and  suspicion. 

Tales  of  "barefooted  Africans"  taking  over 
the  American  countryside  and  Communist 
armies  massing  on  the  California  border  are 
sheer  hysteria. 

Not  only  do  such  fantasies  mislead  and 
confuse  some  well-meaning  people,  but  they 
distract  the  country's  attention  from  the 
real  cold  war  issues  and  domestic  problems 
facing  us. 

Such  charlatanism  deserves  rebuke,  and 
we  are  glad  that  a  leading  spokesman  for 
responsible  conservatism  has  seen  fit  to  take 
a  major  role  In  alerting  the  public. 

[Prom  the  Tulare  (Oallf.)  Advance-Register. 

May  3,1963] 

Kuchel  Blows  the  Whistle 

Do  you  think  all  Americans  are  as  normal 
and  as  reasonable  as  you  are? 

If  80,  guess  again.  It  Just  Isn't  so.  Para- 
noia and  hysteria  are  rampant  In  our  land 
and  the  fright  peddlers  are  taking  fvUl  ad- 
vantage of  this  sorry  state  of  affairs. 

Once  In  a  while,  fortimately,  some  coura- 
geous soul  draws  a  bead  on  these  people  who 
are  like  a  cancer  gnawing  away  at  the  heart 
of  America  and  draws  them  up  short  with  a 
ringing  denunciation  of  their  activlUes. 

Such  an  event  took  place  yesterday  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  when  Tom  Kuchel 
the  able  Republican  Senator  from  California 
caUed  on  cruelly  swindled  Americans  to 
reappraise  the  peddlers  of  fright  for  para- 
noia and  profit  and  rejoin  the  ranks  of  re- 
sponsible anU-Communlst,  pro- Americans. 

Kuchel  told  his  fellow  Senators :  "America 
has  enough  immediate  and  deadly  danger- 
ous enemies,  without  adding  hobgoblins 
America  can  use  all  the  responsible  help  It 
can  get." 

He  ripped  Into  the  fright  peddlers  who  he 
described  as  "hundreds  of  self-styled  patriot- 
ic groups"  ranging  from  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety to  the  followers  of  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith 
If  a  Democrat  had  said  the  same  things,  it  Is 
likely  that  he  would  have  been  branded  a 
"Red."  But  these  words,  mind  you,  were 
spoken  on  the  Senate  floor  by  the  Republican 
Party  whip  in  the  upper  chamber  of  the 
VS.  Congress. 

Kuchel  was  particularly  bitter  in  his 
speech  about  some  of  the  purely  fraudulent 
stories  used  by  the  fright  peddlers  to  terrify 
Americans.    These  two,  for  Instance: 

The  United  Nations  is  training  thousands 
of  foreign  trooops.  including  barefoot  sav- 
ages, in  Georgia,  as  a  prelude  to  a  takeover  of 
the  United  States. 

The  United  States  no  longer  has  an  Army, 
Navy  or  Air  Force  because  the  act  that 
created  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  has  turned  over  our  military  to 
a  Russian  colonel  in  the  United  Nations. 

Now,  because  you're  normal  and  reason- 
able, you  simply  can't  believe  that  anyone 
would  swallow  stories  like  those,  can  you? 
But  they  have.    Senator  Kuchel  said  he  has 


received  more  than  S,0(X)  hysterical  letters 
and  crude  leaflets  from  constituents  on  this 
subject.  And,  worst  of  all.  only  10  of  those 
letter  writers  raised  even  the  slightest  doubt 
of  question  about  the  validity  of  the  twin 
claims. 

Thank  goodness  most  Americans  haven't 
been  homswoggled  by  these  extremists  who 
employ  the  big  Ue  in  their  untiring  efforts  to 
win  new  converts.  And  we  can  all  be  thank- 
ful that  we  have  forthright  people  like  Tom 
Kttchel  in  high  public  office,  ready  to  blow 
the  whistle  on  the  crackpots  who,  in  his  own 
words,  "sow  suspicion  and  hatred  •  •  • 
attempt  to  undermine  faith  in  otir  Gov- 
ernment. Its  Institutions  and  leaders  •  •  • 
preach  resistance  to  the  laws  of  our 
land  •  •  •  degrade  America  and  Americans 
and  do  It  as  well  as — or  better  than — the 
Communists  do." 


[Prom    the    Vallejo    (Calif.)    Times    Herald, 
May  11,  1963] 
Solon   Hits   Hate   Mongers 
Conditions  may  be  far  worse  than  ordinary 
citizens    imagine    when    usually    calm    and 
seriously      minded      Senator      Thomas      H. 
Kuchel,  Republican,  of  California,  rises  In 
the  Senate  to  denotince  the  hate,  fear,  and 
smear  brigade  which  Is  flooding  his  Wash- 
ington office  with  3,000  to  6,000  letters  and 
cards  dally.     He  characterizes  them  as  the 
"extreme  right-wing  hate"  groups  engaged 
in     i^ewlng     their     "contemptible     slime" 
throughout  the  country. 

It  Is  distasteful  to  admit  that  large  seg- 
ments of  the  hate  group  are  located  in 
California  where  they  engage  In  "spewing" 
their  ultrasensatlonal  fear  complex  among 
people  who  are  willing  to  listen  to  their 
doctrine  and  pass  It  along.  Prom  reading 
Senator  Kuchel 's  address,  we  learn  that  some 
of  the  fearful  ones  believe  the  U.N.  Is  train- 
ing African  troops  In  Georgia,  preparatory 
to  taking  over  the  United  States,  and  that  a 
contingent  of  Red  Chinese  troops  are  being 
trained  down  in  Mexico  to  destroy  this 
country. 

Senator  Kuchel's  correspondents  are 
charging  him  with  cowardice  and  even  sug- 
gesting treason,  for  his  failure  to  fall  for  this 
dangerous  propaganda.  Instead  of  making 
an  effort  to  learn  the  facts  and  spread  the 
truth,  they  are  swallowing  this  filth  hook, 
line,  and  sinker,  and  criticizing  those  who 
refuse  to  go  along  with  their  gullibility.  As 
the  Senator  remarks:  "These  groups  are 
doing  a  devil's  work  far  better  than  Com- 
munists could  do." 

"It  is  distressing  and  disillusioning  to  find 
persons  of  normal  educational  attainments — 
or  any  educational  level — falling  hysterically 
and  emotionally,  without  reservations,  for 
the  unadulterated  venom  spewed  by  out-and- 
out  crackpots  for  paranoid  profit." 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  crackpots  described 
by  the  Senator  are  at  large,  giving  false  wit- 
ness, and  frightening  the  gullible  who  listen 
to  them. 


(Prom  the  Watsonvllle   (Calif.)    Reglster- 

Pajaronlan,  May  3,   1963] 

Radical  Lejt? — Radical  Right? — Both 

Represent  Danger 

Nothing  Is  so  certain  to  send  blood  pres- 
sures soaring  as  the  question  of  who  should 
and  who  shouldn't  be  permitted  to  speak  on 
college  campuses. 

The  Issue  was  a  hot  one  again  this  week. 
Chancellor  Edward  W.  Strong  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  made  It  that  way  by 
observing  that  If  rlghtwlngers  were  allowed 
to  speak  on  campuses,  then  he  couldn't  see 
why  Communists  should  be  banned. 

Strong  was  taken  to  task.  Couldn't  he 
recognize  that  the  rightist,  on  one  hand. 
is  prestmied  to  be  a  loyal  American  whereas 
the  Communist,  on  the  other.  Is  a  part  of  a 
foreign  conspiracy  openly  dedicated  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  American  Government? 
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ThU  U  a  good  point,  but  It  overloolu  the 
fact  that  there  are  some  hysterical  rtght- 
wtngers  who  appear  Just  a«  determined  to 
destroy  our  Oovernment  and  Its  Institutions 
as  card-carrying  OonununUts. 

Some  of  these  perverters  of  American 
prlnclplea.  who  tMlong  to  the  "I  am  a  better 
American  than  you  are  club."  would  have 
you  believe  the  Oovernment  Is  crawling 
with  Reds,  that  we  are  the  victims  of  a 
Communist  conspiracy  by  virtue  of  our 
membership  In  the  United  Nations,  that  the 
income  tax  is  an  insidious  Communist  (some- 
times "Jewish"  Is  substituted)  plot  to  destroy 
the  United  States,  and  that  If  we  are  to 
STirvlve,  we  must  Impeach  or  shoot  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
and  nearly  anyone  else  with  whom  they 
disagree. 

As  UJ3.  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchkl  said 
In  a  Senate  speech  this  week,  these  self- 
styled  patriots  "sow  suspicion  and  hatred. 
They  attempt  to  undermine  faith  In  our 
Oovernment.  its  Institutions,  and  leaders. 
They  preach  resistance  to  the  laws  of  oxir 
land.  They  degrade  America  and  Americans 
and  do  it  as  well  as — or  better  than — the 
Communists  do  " 

And  added  Kuchkl.  a  Republican:  "They 
defUe  the  honorable  philosophy  of  conserva- 
tism •  •  •  as  thoroughly  as  the  Conunu- 
nlsts  defUe  the  honorable  philosophy  of  111^ 
eralism.'* 

So.  if  a  Communist  speaker  poses  a  danger 
to  the  minds  of  our  university  students,  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  radical  rightist.  In 
fact,  he  may  represent  even  a  greater  haz- 
ard, for  It  Is  he  who  mounts  the  platform 
to  the  strains  of  "God  Bless  America,"  and 
It  Is  he  who  spreads  his  poison  as  he  stands 
t)efore  the  American  flag  for  which  Americans 
fought  and  died. 

Nevertheless,  the  issue  centers  not  on 
which  radical  is  the  more  dangerous,  but  on 
what  limitations.  If  any.  should  be  placed 
on  representatives  of  either  the  far  right  or 
left  to  speak  on  our  campuses. 

We  realize  that  the  presence  of  a  Qua  Hall 
or  a  Oerald  L.  K  Smith  on  a  campus  Is  dis- 
turbing and  even  frightening  to  good  citi- 
zens. Yet,  if  we  bar  speakers  who  repre- 
sent unpopular  causes,  we  run  the  danger 
of  (1)  restricting  the  open  flow  of  ideas, 
which  in  time  may  choke  off  traditional 
academic  freedom;  (3)  enhancing  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  very  Ideas  we're  trying 
to  suppress;  and  (3)  displaying  a  singular 
lack  of  confidence  In  the  abUlty  of  our  young 
people  to  think  for  themselves. 

Far  better  to  get  these  despicable  ideas 
out  In  the  open  where  we  can  effectively 
deal  with  them  Let  the  universities  be  tol- 
erant of  repugnant  speakers  of  any  stripe. 
Just  so  long  as  they  plainly  label  them  for 
what  they  are  and  what  they  stand  for. 

The  university,  too,  has  a  responsibility  to 
counter  speaker  with  speaker,  ideas  with 
Ideas,  so  as  to  expose  students  to  the  broad 
spectrum  of  conflict  and  philosophies  of  gov- 
ernnient  and  men  reflected  in  our  political 
structure 

In  the  end.  we  must  assure  that  the  voice 
of  the  moderates  and  moderatlsm  prevail 
For  If  we  fall  into  the  muck  of  the  extrem- 
ists, we  and  our  Institutions  are  doomed. 


I  Prom    the    Baltimore    ( Md  )     Evening    Sun. 
May  3,   1963  | 

KUCHEL'S     COMMONSENSE 

Senator  Kuchel  has  the  right  words  for 
them  In  his  apt  phrase  "the  fright  peddlers  " 
They  are  the  publicists,  professional  and 
amateur,  who  dispense  drivel  to  that  small 
part  of  the  American  population  gullible 
enough  to  believe  the  worst  In  any  Imperfect 
situation.  As  Senator  KrcHEL  says.  "It  Is 
distressing  and  disillusioning  to  And  persons 
of  normal  educational  attainments — or  any 
educational    level — falling,    hysterically    and 


emotionally,  for  the  venom  spewed  by  out- 
and-out  crackpots  ■ 

What,  exactly.  Is  the  kind  of  nonsense  put 
out  by  the  John  Birch  Society  and  other  ex- 
treme right-wing  organizations?  The  Sena- 
tor from  California  Is  specific.  One  Is  the 
assertion  that  the  head  of  the  US.  Arms 
Control  Agency  Is  a  dictator,  not  answerable 
even  to  the  President  or  Congress,  who  can 
dismantle  the  American  Armed  Forces  and 
turn  them  over  to  the  United  Nations 
Another  Is  the  Insistence  that  a  Russian  Is  In 
overall  charge  of  United  Nations  military 
operations  A  third  Is  the  recurrent  revela- 
tion that  President  Elsenhower  was  nothing 
more  than  a  front  man  for  the  Communists. 
And  so  on. 

Presumably  this  kind  of  claptrap  is  more 
prevalent  In  California  than  elsewhere,  for 
Senator  Kuchel  says  that  10  percent  of  his 
mall  reflects  such  themes,  while  Maryland's 
Senators  And  It  less  than  5  percent.  But  the 
mere  fact  that  circulation  of  such  nonsense 
goes  on  Is  reason  enough  to  bring  It  out  In 
the  open  and  denounce  It.  For  when  Im- 
probably wild  reports  are  believed  by  the 
most  credulous,  seeking  desperately  for  over- 
simplified explanations  of  why  the  world 
doesn't  go  exactly  as  they  would  like  It,  even 
the  more  sensible  are  affected  by  the  fallout 

Senator  Kuchel  has  stood  consistently  not 
only  against  the  crackpots  but  against  the 
emotional  rlghtwlng  of  his  own  Republican 
party.  To  say  what  he  has  Just  said  reflects 
neither  great  courage  nor  unusual  perspicac- 
ity But  It  does  sliow  plain  ordinary  com- 
monseose.  a  refreshing  commodity  we  can 
always  use  more  of. 

(Prom    the    Cleveland    Plain-Dealer.    May    4, 
19631 

PaiGHT  Peodlees 

Senator  Thomas  H  Kuchel.  Republican, 
of  California,  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when 
he  said  that  rlghtwlng  extremists  do  "Devil's 
work  far  better  than  Communists  could  do  " 
It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  anyone  could 
believe  such  fancies  as  those  revealed  In  some 
letters  to  Senator  Kuchel.  such  as  these: 

The  US  Army  Is  training  African  troops 
in  Georgia  In  Operation  Moccasin  to  take 
over  the  country  for  the  United  Nations 

African  Negro  troops  who  are  cannibals  are 
stationed  In  Georgia. 

Sixteen  thousand  African  soldiers,  com- 
plete with  nose  and  earrings,  currently  are 
In  Georgia. 

The  U  N  plans  to  place  Mongolian  and 
Congolese  troops  over  our  dear  United  States. 

Thousands  of  Chinese  Communist  troops 
are  in  Mexico,  jxjlsed  for  an  attack  on  Cali- 
fornia 

All  our  Armed  Forces  will  be  turned  over 
to  a  Russian  colonel  at  the  United  Nations. 

The  danger  of  such  nonsense.  Senator 
Kuchel  explained.  Is  that  there  are  people 
who  listen  and  believe" 

Every  sane  American  has  a  duty  to  dis- 
credit such  fantasies  whenever  he  hears  them 
repeated. 

(From  the  Chicago  (111  )  Dally  News. 

May  4,  1963  | 

The  Poison  Peodlexs 

There  are  In  this  country  some  hundreds 
of  persons  capable  of  retailing  the  most  as- 
tounding fiction  as  utter  fact.  And  there  are 
millions,  apparently,  whose  capacity  for  be- 
lieving nonsense  Is  almost  Infinite.  When 
the  liars  and  the  gullible  get  tostether  on 
matters  such  as  the  loyalty  of  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  or  an  alleged  Negro  plot  to  take 
over  the  United  States,  the  opportunities  for 
destructive  mischief  are  manifest. 

The  No  2  Republican  In  the  US  Senate. 
Thomas  H  Kuchel.  of  California,  ripped  into 
these  types  In  a  Senate  speech  this  week, 
naming  names  and  citing  examples  of  their 
handiwork. 


In  the  van  of  the  fright  brigade  he  oUron 
Gerald  L  K  Smith;  Former  Represenutu^ 
John  H.  Rousselot,  of  California;  the  Joh 
Birch  Society;  and  an  outfit  by  the  disarm" 
Ing  name  of  United  Societies  of  Method^," 
Laymen,  Inc  ,  of  Austin,  Tex. 

Among  the  fables  peddled  as  fact 

The    Army    Is    training   African    troop*  ir, 
Georgia  In  Operation  Moccasin  to  take  over 
the  country  for  the  United  Nations.    Some  of 
the  Africans  are  cannibals,  other  wear  rln 
In  their  noses.  ** 

Thousands  of  Chinese  troops  are  being  as- 
sembled In  Mexico  for  an  assault  on  Call. 
fornla. 

On  a  certain  day  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  will  be  turned  over  to  a  Rui. 
slan  colonel  at  the  United  Nations.  (Xhii 
was  borrowed  from  a  Hollywood  scenario  of 
a  decade  ago  ) 

Forty-four  prominent  American  and  allied 
leaders  are  secretly  Communists;  Former 
President  Elsenhower  Is  In  league  with  them 

The  US  Government  Is  honeycombed  with 
Communists. 

Kuchel  said  the  outpouring  of  fright  mall 
from  the  rlghtwlng  extremists  amount*  in 
his  office  alone  to  6.000  letters  a  month. 

The  Senator,  who  has  often  run  afoul  of 
the  frlngers  In  his  home  State,  makes  the 
point  that  "they  defile  the  honorable  pbllc*. 
ophy  of  conservatism  •  •  ♦  as  thoroughly  a« 
the  Communists  defile  the  honorable  philos- 
ophy of  liberalism" 

The  comparison  Is  apt,  we  believe.  Indeed, 
the  theory  has  been  advanced  that  there 
may  be  a  degree  of  collaboration  t>etween  the 
extremists  of  the  right  and  left  Clearly  they 
share  an  objective,  to  create  confusion 
through  terror,  and  a  method  In  the  big  He 


[From  the  Corpus  Chrlstl  (Tex  )  Caller, 
May  6,  1963  | 

FrjiR   Peddling   Denouncxd   as    a   DAWcttors 
Racket 

Republican  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  of 
California,  Senate  minority  whip  and  an  en- 
lightened conservative,  took  the  floor  recently 
in  righteous  indignation  to  denounce  the 
"fright  peddlers,  from  the  simpletons  to  the 
wretched  racists '  who  "defile  the  honorable 
phllos<^phy  of  conservatism."  It  was  a 
timely  and  courageous  address  from  a  man 
whose  constituents  number  a  high  propor- 
tion of  p>olltlcal  extremists. 

"It  Is  disgusting."  Kuchel  said,  "to  find 
self-appointed  saviors,  whether  Infantile  or 
cunning,  preying  profitably  and  psychotlcally 
on  the  fears  of  Americans  In  the  name  of 
antlcommunlsm."     It  is  also  dangerous 

Senator  Kuchel  enumerated  some  of  the 
preposterous  rumors  cropping  up  In  what  he 
called  his  "fright  mall"  That  African  sav- 
ages are  being  trained  In  Georgia  to  help 
take  over  the  United  States  for  the  U.N .  that 
American  Armed  Forces  have  been  subordi- 
nated to  a  Russian  colonel  In  the  UN.  that 
Chinese  Communists  are  mobilizing  In  Mex- 
ico to  attack  California,  ad  nauseam  These 
are  un  a  par  with  earlier  rumors  that  a  rou- 
tine mental  health  program  act  was  setting 
up  concentration  camps  In  Alaska  for  the 
"lunatic  fringe"  and  that  safe  and  beneficial 
fluoridation  of  municipal  water  supplies  was 
a  Communist  plot  to  poison  the  Nation 

There  are  today  literally  hundreds  of  pro- 
fessional pi'mphleteers.  scare-slieet  publish- 
ers, lecturers  and  miscellaneous  agitators  In 
the  despicable  racket  of  profiteering  on  the 
gtilllblltty  and  fears  of  uninformed  or 
emotionally  unstable  people.  The  racket  is 
astonishingly  simple:  Set  up  a  scarecrow 
and  rake  In  donations  to  lead  the  crusade  w 
knock  It  down  And  It  generates  a  para- 
rellglous  fanaticism  that  defies  reasoned  and 
researched  rebuttal 

Senator  Kuchel  was  unable  to  prescribe 
any  panacea  for  this  cancer  In  the  Ameri- 
can body  politic  The  only  arresting  anti- 
dote apparent  Is  for  responsible  statesmen  to 
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warn  of  Its  danger  to  national  stability  and 
iecurlty,  and  for  citizens  to  develop  a  health- 
ier skepticism  toward  irresponsible  and  tin- 
supported  rumors. 

[From  the  Etetrolt  (Mich.)  Free  Press, 

May  6.  1963] 

The  Extremkts   Okt  a   Blastino 

California's   Republican    Senator    Thomas 

Kuchel  did  a  good  day's  work  when  he  stood 

up  on  the  Senate  floor  to  denounce  "fright 

peddlers'    who    circulate    preposterous    lies 

with  which   "to  scare   the  daylights  out   of 

decent  Americans." 

He  wna  talking  about  the  extremists  and 
the  sharpsters  who  make  a  good  thing  out 
of  perpetuating  the  hate  literature  which 
bas  found  a  ready  sale  among  the  gullible. 
That  the  hard-core  gulllbles  will  be  over- 
taken with  any  greater  ability  to  discern  the 
hoaxes  advanced  by  either  fanatics  or  char- 
latans la  not  to  be  supposed.  The  hard- 
core gulllbles  will  always  be  with  us.  Were 
it  not  so.  confidence  men  would  starve  to 
death,  and  they  don't. 

Nor  will  the  pamphleteers  and  "organiz- 
es" be  dissuaded  from  their  work,  whether 
fanatics  or  charlateins.  Both  have  found 
that  there  Is  good  money  to  be  had  out  of 
peddling  falsehood  which  slanders  fine,  dedi- 
cated Americans  with  charges  of  commu- 
nism. 

However.  Senator  Kuchel's  forceful  at- 
tack on  them,  along  with  the  praise  he  re- 
oelved  from  prominent  Congress  Members 
In  both  parties,  will  make  easier  the  minds 
of  those  who  subscribe  to  the  Idea  that 
-where  there  is  so  much  smoke  there  must 
be  some  fire"— and  don't  bother  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  smudge. 

Senator  Kuchel  Identified  It  exceedingly 
well  when  he  said  that  those  responsible  for 
lU  stenchful  smoke  "defile  the  honorable 
philosophy  of  conservatism  •  •  •  as  thor- 
oughly as  Reds  defile  the  honorable  phi- 
losophy of  liberalism"  and  that  a  good  case 
can  be  made  for  the  extremists  being  "un- 
petrlotlc    and   downright    un-American." 
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heavily  menaced  by  an  "ism"  that  is  gaining 
converts  at  an  amazing  rate. 

Nationally  there  are  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  being  taken  in  by  a  campaign 
of  hate  and  fear.     The  Senator  pointed  out 

The  curious  fact  is  that  the  fright  peddlers, 
from  the  simple  simpletons  to  the  wretched 
racists,  all  claim  to  be  conservatives.  They 
defile  the  honorable  philosophy  of  conserva- 
tism with  that  claim  as  thoroughly  as  the 
Communists  defile  the  honorable  philosophy 
of  liberalism."  '' 

The  Senator's  outburst  will,  of  course  net 
many  replies,  and  it  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  publicity  for  some  of  the  men 
and  women  who  preach  the  gospel  he  at- 
tacks. But  the  truths  he  tells  blow  a  fresh 
breeze  across  the  country,  and  his  remarks 
should  be  welcomed  by  thinking  Americans. 
The  work  of  the  extremists  occasions  high 
humor,  provides  many  laughs,  and  does  not 
seem  very  serious  In  many  Instances.  But 
It  Is  duping  a  percentage  of  the  American 
public,  convincing  numbers  that  they  must 
look  under  the  bed  before  retiring  lest  the 
Reds  get  them,  and  generally  kicking  up 
suspicion  and  fear. 

"It  is  incredible  that  so  many  Americans 
have  been  so  cruelly  swindled,  and  have  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  so  cruelly  duped." 
Senator  Kuchkl  asserted,  but  this  develop- 
ment is  only  too  true. 

Maybe  Americans  will  stop  and  think,  now 
that  the  situation  is  brought  out  forcefvilly 
and  realize  that  if  the  Krenalln  could  have 
anything  It  wanted,  one  of  the  first  orders 
would  be  conftislon  and  suspicion  among  the 
American  people.  Doubt  in  the  American 
system,  fear  of  each  other,  a  feeling  that 
neighbors  and  friends  are  opposing  the  pres- 
ent system  of  government — all  this  is  close 
to  the  Communist  heart  and  helpful  to  the 
Communist  cause. 

The  folks  who  are  doing  the  most  to  bring 
about  this  state  of  affairs  are  the  very  hate 
IJeddlers  of  which  Senator  Kuchel  speaks. 
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dence  either  In  their  fellow  Americans  ot 
even  in  the  democratic  life  or  its  strong 
appeal  to  others. 

Do  they  really  believe  all  they  say  he 
asked.  ' 

"If  they  do,  the  only  reasonable  reply  I 
can  give  to  them  which  they  will  understand 
is  the  honorable,  100  percent,  red,  white  and 
blue  expression :  Nuts." 

And  to  that  we  say  "Amen"  also. 


(From   the   Northwest  Arkansas  Times) 
HrmNQ  THE  Hate  Peddlers 

It  took  a  good  deal  of  political  courage  for 
Senator  Thomas  H  Kuchel.  of  California,  to 
denounce,  as  he  did,  self-styled  patriotic 
groups  and  their  unadulterated  venom, 
hoaxes,  and  Ilea.  Particular  courage  was  de- 
manded. In  this  case,  because  In  California 
■elf-styled  groups  of  which  he  spoke  are 
numerous  and  powerful. 

The  country  as  a  whole  owes  a  debt  to 
Senator  Kuchel.  The  fright  peddlers  long 
have  been  setUng  themselves  up  for  Just 
luch  a  roasting,  and  the  California  Senator 
did  the  Job  up  brown,  using  language  which 
cannot  be  Interpreted  to  mean  anything  but 
what  the  speaker  intended— a  blast  at  those 
who  Imagine  our  Nation  crawling  with  Com- 
munists. 

The  command  of  the  English  language  as 
used  by  Senator  Kuchel  In  this  Instance 
must  be  admired.  It  Is  distressing  and  dis- 
illusioning to  find  many  educated  people 
falling  hysterically  and  emotlonallv.  without 
reservation,  for  the  unadulterated  venom 
spewed  by  out-and-oxit  crackpots  for  para- 
noia and  profit,  he  said.  That  Is  plain 
*nouKh  for  anybody  to  understand.  His  re- 
marks In  this  connection  are  only  too  true. 

This  publication  the  other  day  was  urged 
by  a  telephone  caller  to  support  a  movement 
the  likes  of  which  the  Senator  condemned 
Do  you  know  any  Communists?"  the  caller 
was  asked.  The  reply,  "Oh.  yes  I  know  of 
quite  a  few"  "Then  you  should  Inform  the 
"I        "Oh,  I  have." 

But  this  wni  not  enough— this  cltlwn  was 
aetermlned  to  spread  the  word  that  Ameri- 
canism in  northwest  Arkansas,  as  In  all  the 
rest   of    the    country    in    which    we    live     U 


(From    the    Honolulu    Advertiser,    May    15 
1963] 

The  Senator  Sats  "Nuts" 
The   Blrchers  and   allied    extremists   have 
attracted   a  great  deal   of  attention  in   the 
past  year  with  their  fearful  clap-trap. 

Now  Senator  Tom  Kuchkl  of  California 
has  revealed  new  dimensions  of  the  super- 
American  movement.  It  is  something  which, 
according  to  columnist  Marquis  Childs.  has 
caused  considerable  talk  on  Capitol  Hill  for 
some  months — the  flow  of  hate-and-fear  mall 
to  Congress. 

Senator  Kuchel,  in  a  Senate  speech  esti- 
mated that  of  the  60,000  letters  a  month 
pouring  Into  his  office  roughly  10  percent  are 
from  the  radical  right.  They  assert  that 
United  Nations  troops  have  been  training 
secretly  in  Georgia  to  take  over  the  United 
States  that  thousands  of  Chinese  Commu- 
nist troops  are  poised  on  the  Mexican 
border,  ready  to  Invade,  that  the  Armed 
Forces  are  honeycombed  with  traitors. 

The  writers  of  these  letters  and  of  pam- 
phlets charge  that  the  U.S.  Disarmament 
Agency  Is  plotting  to  turn  the  United  States 
over  to  Russia. 

The  Senauir.  a  Republican,  said  he  him- 
self Is  accused  of  being  pro-Communist  or 
a  traitor  and  that  when  he  replies  with  the 
facts  on  a  given  Issue  the  answer  comes 
back   that,  well,  at  least  he  is  a  dupe 

The  Senator  let  the  hysteria-mongers  have 
It  with  both  barrels; 

"It  is  disgusting."  he  .said,  "to  find  self- 
appointed  saviors,  whether  Infantile  or  cun- 
ning, preying  profitably  and  psychotlcally  on 
the  tears  of  Americans  In  the  name  of  antl- 
communlsm. Indeed,  the  ugly  labors  they 
perform  are  a  service  to  the  Kremlin  Itself  " 
To  which  we  say.  "Amen." 
The  Senator  said  this  slander  and  abuse 
reveals  an  essential  disloyalty  on  the  part  of 
those  who  deal  in  It.     They  have  no  confl- 


[Prom  the  Louisville  (Ky.)   Courier- Journal, 

May  8.  1963  ] 

Senator  Kuchel.  Sorelt  Tried,  Made  a 

Remarkable  Speech 
Senator  Thomas  Kuchel  smote  the  far-out 
right  hip  and  thigh  in  a  remarkable  speech  in 
the  Senate  last  week.    The  California  Repub- 
lican has  been  sorely  tried  by  Birchites  in  his 
home  State  who  are  trying  to  capture  the 
Republican  Party  machinery.    In  his  success- 
ful campaign  for  reelection  last  year,  Senator 
Kuchel  attacked  the  Birch  Society  and  ran 
h  s  campaign  Independently  even  of  Richard 
Nixon.    Kuchel  won  by  a  margin  of  727  000 
while  Nlxon  was  losing  to  Governor  Brown 
by  297.000.    Nlxon  never  could  bring  himself 
to  completely  repudiate  the  Birchites  run- 
ning as  Republicans  In  the  general  election 
Senator  Kuchel  is  a  political  moderate  of 
the  kind  that  seems  to  be  popular  in  Cali- 
fornia.   Nevertheless,  the  Senator  says  that 
of  the  60.000  letters  a  month  that  come  to 
him.  about  10  percent  are  in  the  wild   right- 
wing  category.    These  writers  accuse  him  of 
being  pro-Communist  and  a  traitor      When 
he  replies,   giving  the  facts  of  a  particular 
sltuatlop,  these  people  respond  by  saying  he 
elthet  a  dupe  or  an  agent  practicing  deceit 
-The  Senator  has  run  out  of  patience      He 
told  the  Senate  he  is  disturbed  by  the  work 
of  professional  peddlers  of  hate  and  the  wide 
range  of  crackpots  who,  through  the  printed 
word,  radio,  and  television,  spread  fantastic 
charges  that  have  no  relation  to  the  txuth 
These  people,  he  said,  are  contributing  to  an 
atmosphere   of   growing    hysteria.      Senator 
kuchel  produced  samples  of  his  correspond- 
ence as  well  as  pamphlet*  and  printed  mate- 
rial making  fantastic  charges  that,   in  the 
words  of  the  Senator,  reflect  paranoia. 

Among  the  tales  being  circulated  by  the 
fright  peddlers"  are  these  whoppers-  That 
the  UJf.  is,  or  was,  training  thousands  of  for- 
eign troops,  including  barefooted  Africans  in 
Georgia,  as  a  prelude  to  a  takeover  of  the 
United  States;  that  under  the  act  creating 
the  U.8,  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  a  Russian  colonel  in  the  UJ*  would 
control  U.S.  Armed  Forces;  and  that  thou- 
sands of  Chinese  Communist  troops  are 
poised  on  the  Mexican  border  for  an  attack 
on  California. 

Senator  Kuchel  resents  those  who  are 
spreading  these  falsehoods  identifying  them- 
selves as  "conservatives."  "The  curious  fact 
Is."  he  told  the  Senate,  "that  the  fright  ped- 
dlers, from  the  simple  simpletons  to  the 
wretched  racists,  all  claim  to  be  conservatives 
They  defile  the  honorable  philosophy  of  con- 
servatism with  that  claim  as  thoroughly  as 
the  Communists  defile  the  honorable  philoso- 
phy of  liberalism." 

If  the  Senator  keeps  talking  that  wav  he 
may  supplant  fellow  Callfornlan  Earl  Warren 
as  the  No.  1  man  on  the  far-out  right's  hate 
Ust.  But  how  do  you  Impeach  a  U.S.  Senator 
especially  one  who  has  Just  won  a  new  6- 
year  term  by  a  healthy  mar::in? 


I  From    the    Milwaukee    (Wis.)     Journal 

May  13.  1963  | 

Fright  Peddlers 

Two  Republican  Party  leaders  have  leveled 
well-timed  and  considered  attacks  at  the 
rlghtwlng  peddlers  of  "unadulterated  ven- 
om," hoaxes  and  lies. 

Senator  Kuchel.  Republican,  of  California 
in  a  well  documented  speech,  told  the  Sen- 
ate  that    the   Nation   is   plagued   by   "fright 
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m&ll"  and  charges  of  treason  In  every  phase 
of  national  life  "spewed  out  by  out-and- 
out  crackpots  for  paranoia  and  profit." 

Governor  Hatfield,  of  Oregon,  said  In  an 
Arizona  speech  that  Fascists  exist  In  this 
country  now.  often  supported  by  rlghtwlng 
businessmen,  and  "are  a  danger  to  our 
American  Ideals  "  The  John  Birch  Society, 
he  said,  has  Individuals  "dangerous  to  the 
American  way  of  llf e  ' 

KucHKx.  told  the  Senate  that  he  gets  as 
many  as  60.000  letters  a  month  and  as  many 
as  10  percent  of  these  are  pure  fright  mall 
They  come  from  f>er8ons  Influenced  by  I 
am  a  better  American  than  you"  organiza- 
tions. They  profess  "to  see  our  Government 
crawling  with  Communists  '  and  pour  spleen 
on  anyone  who  does  not  share  their  "queer 
and  puzzling  dogmas  " 

Charges  made  In  such  mall  are  simply 
Incredible.  A  current  one  flooding  the  Na- 
tion Is  that  some  16.000  United  Nations 
troops  from  16  nations  have  been  carrying 
out  military  operations  called  Water  Moc- 
casin ni  In  Georgia. 

These  are  largely  Communist  troops,  the 
charge  goes.  Including  "pagan,  ruthless, 
brutal,  godless  savages  '  from  Mongolia  and 
the  Congo.  They  are.  It  Is  claimed,  about 
to  be  turned  over  to  a  Russian  general  to 
conquer   the  United   States 

What  Is  this  fantasy  based  on?  The  fact 
that  our  Army  has  been  conducting  a  coun- 
terguerrllla  exercise  with  600  soldiers.  The 
only  foreigners  Involved  are  a  total  of  134 
observers  from  Canada.  Nationalist  China. 
Prance.  Great  Britain.  Guatemala.  Indonesia. 
Iran.  Italy.  Japan.  South  Korea.  Liberia. 
Pakistan,  the  Philippines.  Spain.  Thailand. 
Turkey,  and  South  Vietnam.  The  United 
Nations  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  exercise. 

Another  current  charge  of  the  fright  ped- 
dlers Is  that  thousands  of  Chinese  Commu- 
nist troops  are  poised  at  the  Mexican  border 
to  Invade  this  country — with  the  connivance 
of  Americans  In  high  places,  of  course. 

Another  charge  Is  that  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  created  by  Con- 
gress by  overwhelming  vote.  Is  really  a  cover 
for  a  plot  to  turn  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  over  to  the  Russians.  And.  as 
Senator  Kucsxi.  says,  "when  the  charges  are 
disputed,  those  who  make  them  charge 
treason." 

The  California  Republican  professes  seeth- 
ing contempt  for  the  originators  of  the 
hoaxes  and  swindles — including  the  ludi- 
crous leaders  of  the  John  Birch  Society. 
Their  goals,  he  points  out.  "are  Identical  to 
the  real  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  Krem- 
lin"— get  the  United  States  out  of  the  U.N.. 
end  foreign  aid.  abandon  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  get  out  of  Europe,  and 
all  the  rest.  To  all  of  the  hysterical,  emo- 
tional, and  venomous  charges  Kxtchkl  replies 
with  "the  honorable,  100-percent  red.  white, 
and  blue  expression:  'Nuts'." 

Senator  Kuchkl  has  performed  a  fine  pub- 
lic service.  As  Governor  Hatfield  puts  It. 
we  are  being  called  upon  by  fanatics  "to 
counsel  with  our  fears  rather  than  with  our 
faith."  They  do  violence  to  our  political 
system  and  our  Ideals.  They  try  to  divide 
our  people — and  sometimes  succeed — just  as 
Communist  agents  try.  America,  as  Senator 
KucHXL  says,  "has  enough  immediate  and 
deadly  dangerous  enemies,  without  manu- 
facturing hobgoblins." 


(Prom    the    Nashville    (Tenn.)    Tennessean. 

May  4.  1963 1 
GOP   Whip  Kuchel   Aims   a   Well-Dcsckved 

BUIST 

The  Senate  Republican  whip.  Senator 
THOMA3  KucHZL  of  California,  has  done  his 
party  and  his  country  a  service  with  his 
forthright  floor  speech  in  which  he  charged 
that  right-wing  extremists  do  "devil's  work 
far  better  than  Communists  could  do." 

Senator  Kuckzl  excoriated  what  he 
termed   the   "fright   peddlers"   who  Imagine 


plots  against  the  country  and  "see  our  Gov- 
ernment crawling  with  Communists"  He 
specifically  named  the  John  Birch  Society, 
but  his  indictment  was  broad  enough  to 
Include  those  who  wall  of  "no-wln  policies" 
and  spread  scare  stories  about  Cuba  with 
lies  and  half-truths  as  their  foundation. 

The  fright  peddlers.  Senator  Kuchd.  said, 
have  In  common  "all-out,  uncompromising 
hysterical  demands'  some  of  which  are  "very 
likely  Identical  to  the  real  hopes  of  the 
Kremlin  '  He  listed  some  of  these  as  stop- 
ping all  foreign  aid.  abandoning  NATO,  and 
removing  the  United  Nations  from  the 
United  St^Htes.   among  other  things. 

Among  the  incredible  stupidities  bruited 
about  are  stories  that  cannibals  are  sta- 
tioned In  Georgia  In  Operation  Water  Moc- 
casin, whose  object  Is  to  take  over  the  coun- 
try for  the  UN;  that  all  our  Armed  Porces 
are  to  be  turned  over  to  a  Russian  colonel 
at  the  UN;  and  that  Chinese  Communist 
troops  are  In  Mexico,  poised  to  attack 
California 

"It  Is  disgusting"  Senator  Kuchel  said, 
"to  find  self-appointed  saviors,  whether  in- 
fantile or  cunning,  preying  profitably  and 
psychotlcally  on  the  fears  of  Americans  in 
the  name  of  antlcommunlsm." 

We  live  In  a  time  of  anxiety,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  H-bomb  There  are  many  who 
are  more  than  willing  to  exploit  our  discon- 
tents and  fears  Wrapping  themselves  In 
fiags,  the  superpatrlots  foment  hysteria  with 
hobgoblins  and  foster  frustration  with  scape- 
goats If  it's  trouble  In  Cuba  or  Laos,  then 
It  must  be  the  "no-wln  clique"  In  the  State 
Department  which  has  allowed  thU  to 
happen  The  Insinuation  Is  bald  and  delib- 
erately aimed  at  rousing  the  spirit  of  vlgl- 
lantlsm. 

Or.  If  not  the  State  Department,  then 
surely  the  UN  where  they  are  convinced  the 
crafty  rascals  are  plotting  our  downfall. 

Senator  Kuchel  Is  more  than  a  little  right 
when  he  says  these  fright  peddlers  do  "Devils 
work  far  better  than  Communists."  Nothing 
would  please  the  Communist  world  more 
than  to  have  us  divided  and  panicky  at 
home,  frustrated  to  the  point  of  blindly 
striking  out,  distrustful  of  our  own  leader- 
ship and  willing  to  wreck  the  alliance  of  our 
friends. 

Thank  heaven  the  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
icans are  levelheaded  enough  to  prefer  reason 
to  rhetoric,  calmness  to  panic  and  courageous 
leadership  to  demagogs. 

"America  has  enough  immediate  and 
deadly  enemies  without  adding  hobgoblins," 
said  Senator  Kuchel.  He  deserves  the  ap- 
plause of  all  who  are  concerned  about  their 
world  and  the  Communist  menace  but  who 
know  that  courage,  patience  and  faith  will 
win  more  battles  than  blind  panic. 


(Prom  the  New  York   (NT  )    Herald.  May  4, 
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HOBCOBLIWS    ON    THE    RIGHT 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  John  Blrchers 
and  others  of  the  extreme  right  In  Senator 
Thomas  H  Kuchel's  California  backyard 
To  take  them  on  In  open  battle  as  he  has 
done  ref>eatedly  calls  for  political  courage  of 
no  mean  order  But  the  Republican  Senate 
whip  is  performing  a  service  not  only  to  his 
party  but  to  his  State  and  his  country  by 
exposing  those  who,  as  he  put  It,  "defile  the 
honorable  philosophy  of  conservatism  " 

The  far  right,  like  the  far  left,  generally 
finds  no  respectable  voices,  among  the  press 
or  public  men,  to  speak  for  It.  As  a  result, 
many  canards  originate  In  their  little  hate 
sheets  and  their  little  hate  speeches  and  cir- 
culate unchecked.  It  Is  amazing  with  what 
credulity  the  wildest  stories  are  accepted  by 
those  predisposed  to  believe  them;  the  tale 
of  cannibal  Africans  being  trained  by  the 
United  Nations  In  Georgia  to  take  over  the 
United  States  could,  one  would  Imagine,  de- 
ceive no  one.  yet  Senator  Kuchel  says  it  is 


mentioned  In  many  of  the  "fright  lett*r.- 
he  receives.  ^" 

There  Is  a  philosophy  of  conservatism  snrt 
as  Mr.  Kuchel  says.  It  Is  an  honorable  on*' 
But    It    certainly    cannot    be    advanced   b» 
stories  which  sound   like   a  mixture  of  th 
late  and  unlamented  Julius  Strelcher's  oiu* 
pourings    with    the    tales    of    the    Brothen 
Orlmm.     Nor  wUl  American  security  be  nro 
moted   by  keeping  a  wary  eye  on  Unaginar^ 
Mongol    hordes    clustering    just    across    th 
Mexican  border      Above  all,  the  wrong  that 
Is    done    to     patriotic    Americans    by    «uch 
rlghtwlng  calumnies  represenu  a  threat  to 
the   public  service  and   the  public  order 

This  country  needs  to  have  Its  beet  mindg 
and  all  good  citizens,  trading  thoughu  open 
ly  In  the  marketplace  of  Ideas  What  u 
damaging  axe  under-the-counter  deals  m 
cret  connlvlngs.  faked  goods,  and  counterfeli 
intellectual  currency.  By  acting  as  a  kinn 
of  better  business  bureau  to  police  the  phont 
"Ideas'  of  the  right.  Senator  Kuchel  u  do- 
ing a  good,  and  a  needed.  Job.  As  he  uti 
the  United  States  has  enough  dangerous  ene- 
mies without  Inventing  any  hobgoblliu. 


[Prom  the  New  York  (N  Y  )   "nmes.  May  in 
1963) 
Whos  roE  the  Constitution? 

President  Kennedy  has  directed  national 
attention  to  one  of  the  anomalies  in  the  pres- 
sure campaigns  conducted  by  the  super- 
patrloU  of  the  radical  right.  The  tendencr 
of  these  self-appointed  defenders  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  President  noted.  Is  to  work 
ceaselessly  for  constitutional  changes  so  basic 
they  would  upset  Its  essential  principles. 

Mr  Kennedy  was  referring  specifically  to 
the  three  States  rights  amendments,  which 
have  already  slipped  through  a  score  of  Stat* 
legislatures  almost  without  debate.  These 
proposals,  as  we  have  prevlou8l>  declared, 
would  subvert  the  form  of  government  estab- 
lished In  1787  by  removing  many  of  the 
powers  of  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court 
They  are  Indicative  of  the  perils  that  reside 
In  the  extreme  right — perils  well  stun- 
marlzed  by  Senator  Kuchel,  the  Republican 
whip.  In  a  recent  speech  on  the  Senate  floor 

His  theme  was  that  right-wing  fright- 
peddlers  were  doing  "devil's  work  far  better 
than  Communists  could  do."  He  charged 
that  those  who  pander  to  hate  and  fear  In 
the  name  of  conservatism  "defile  the  honor- 
able philosophy  of  conservatism  with  that 
claim  as  thoroughly  as  the  Communists  defile 
the  honorable  philosophy  of  liberalism" 
This  Is  a  Judgment  that  will  find  wide- 
spread endorsement  among  responsible 
Americans  of  all  political  persuasions 

I  Prom  the  New  York  (NY  )  World -Telegram, 

May  8.  1963| 

The  Pbight  Peddlers 

Senator  Kuchel.  of  California,  has  been 
reading  his  mall,  as  a  good  Senator  should 

And  some  of  what  he  has  read  alarms  hUn, 
with  cause.  He  calls  It  fright  mall — Inspired 
by  crazy  rumors  and  allegations  deliberately 
planted  by  fright  peddlers,  to  use  another 
Kuchel  term. 

There  Is  nothing  new  in  this,  although 
the  current  wave,  as  Illustrated  by  Kuchels 
mall,  may  be  more  vicious  than  normal 
This  country,  no  less  than  others,  has  always 
had  Its  quota  of  crackpots,  zealots,  bigots, 
dupes  and  superstitious  ninnies. 

The  John  Birch  Society  and  similar  out- 
fits were  the  particular  targets  of  Kuchels 
Indignation,  and  alarm. 

There  are  no  bigots  like  the  super-patriotic 
type.  One  of  the  Senator's  complaints  wu 
the  readiness  of  these  types  not  only  to 
spread  as  gospel  utterly  false  charges  but 
their  squlnt-mlnded  habit  of  yelling  Com- 
munist at  everyone  who  disagrees  with  them, 
or  questions  one  of  their  far-fetched  con- 
coctions. 
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This  tactic,  of  course,  stamps  anyone  who 
uaes  It.  In  this  country,  there  is  still  the 
privilege  of  disagreement,  of  skepticism,  of 
making  mistakes  without  being  called  names. 

In  delivering  on  the  Senate  floor  his  well- 
documented  scourging  of  the  fright  peddlers 
Kuchel  performed  a  service. 

He  answered  them,  that  the  people  may 
better  Judge,  even  though  one  result  cer- 
tainly will  be  ashes  on  his  head  from  these 
game  elements. 

What  the  Senator  did  not  do,  wisely,  was 
to  demand  action  against  them,  punitive  or 
restrictive. 

This  would  be  their  tactics 

(Prom  the  Phlladelf^la  (Pa  )  Inquirer) 

Senator  Kuchel  akd  "Devil's  Work" 

California's  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel  has  a 

rare  gift  for  a  telling  phrase  which  he  used 

last  week  In  a  Senate  speech  devoted  to  the 

wide  world  of  the  far,  far  right. 

His  mall  (largely  from  California)  in- 
formed him,  he  said,  that  extremists  of  the 
right  do  "the  Devil's  work  far  better  than 
(he  Communists  do  •  •  •  frtght  peddlers 
who  see  our  Government  crawling  with  Com- 
munists." 

Senator  Kuchkl  mentioned  particularly 
the  widespread  Idiocy  about  "African  cannl- 
baU"  training  In  Georgia  to  take  over  the 
country  for  the  United  Nations,  which  al- 
legedly proposes  to  put  It  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  Russian  colonel. 

Operation  Water  Moccasin  In  Georgia  has, 
of  course,  been  devoted  to  training  American 
Ol'i  m  antlguerrlUa  warfare,  something  they 
may  badly  need  to  know. 

What  Irritates  the  Senator  most,  appar- 
ently, Is  that  these  fantastic.  Ignorant  ec- 
centrics fancy  themselves  to  be  conserva- 
Uves. 

'They  defile  the  honorable  philosophy  of 
conservatism  with  that  claim  as  thoroughly 
u  the  Communlsu  defile  the  honorable  phi- 
losophy of  liberalism,"  he  said 

That  Is  the  very  point  we  have  made  on 
this  page  several  times  In  the  recent  past: 
By  claiming  to  be  the  only  true-blue  Amer- 
icans, lunatic  frlngers  from  both  fringes  ob- 
fuscate and  confuse  the  great,  wide  middle 
ground  where  honest  Americans  must  meet 
and  map  out  their  national  needs  and 
choices. 

We  hope  the  Senator  was  heard  by  all 
members  of  this  sorry  lot,  not  only  those  in 
his  own  State  He  made  It  abundantly  clear 
that  their  proudest  claim— to  exalted  pa- 
triotism—Is  a  fraud  Moscow  would  love  to 
•ee  such  zealots  come  to  power  In  America— 
ind  try  to  repeal  the  20th  century.  It  would 
Insure  a  Red  21st. 


(From    the    Portland     (Oreg  )     Press-Herald 
May  9.  1963) 

•PlICHT      PEDDLER.S"      AND      THEIR      IlK      COME 

Under  Pire  of  Senator  Kuchel 
Since  he  comes  from  a  State  having  an 
over-supply  of  crackpots,  fanatics,  and  be- 
lievers In  the  rlghtwlng  line,  all  the  way 
rrom  the  fuzzy-minded  to  the  vicious  It 
took  courage  for  GOP  Senator  Thomas  H 
Kuchel.  of  California,  to  assail  the  John 
Blrchers  and  other  extremists  on  the  Senate 
floor  the  other  day. 

Senator  Kuchel.  a  level-minded  conserva- 
tive, is  angry  at  the  groups  he  named  for 
>ne  fright  mall  they  peddle  and  encourage 
out  also  because  they  pose  as  conservatives 
»nd  give  true  conservatives  a  bad  name  It 
^  incredible  that  people  believe  the  tripe 
disseminated  by  the  "fright  peddlers."  but 
"ie  Senator  says  it  crops  up  often  in  his 
man— a  typical  canard  the  charge  that  a 
RuMlan  colonel  In  the  U.N.  Is  the  real  boss 
Of  the  US.  military.  Or  take  this  one— 
the  United  Nations  U  training  an  army  of 
African  cannibals  in  Georgia,  and  when  the 
time  Is  ripe  they  will  take  over  the  whole 
country. 


The  theme  of  most  of  this  garbage  is  good 
old  American  patrloUsm,  but  as  a  recent 
study  of  the  fright  groups  points  out 
Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  is  still  viciously  attack- 
ing the  Jews,  the  Manlon  Porum  is  hot 
on  the  trail  of  "labor  monopolies,"  the  In- 
come tax,  medicare,  and  the  farm  program 
are  the  targets  of  the  well-financed  Human 
Events  newsletter,  while  a  defrocked  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  U.S.A.,  Carl  Mc- 
Intire,  whose  20th  century  "Reformation 
Hour"  is  heard  on  at  least  two  Maine  radio 
stations  ( we  wonder  if  their  proprietors  know 
of  his  past  record)  Is  still  trying  to  destroy 
the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

These  shrill  voices  will  undoubtedly  rise 
as  the  presidential  campaign  nears,  and 
while  they  have  nothing  to  sell  but  lies  and 
prejudice  and  scare-talk,  Senator  Kuchel 
wishes  they  would  Identify  themselves  for 
what  they  really  are. 

[Prom  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.  Herald    May  7 
1963 1 
Broadside   at   Extremists 
Senator  Kuchel.  of  California,  the  assist- 
ant   RepubUcan    leader    In   the   Senate    has 
performed    a  notable  public  service  by  ex- 
coriating "self-styled  patrloUc  groups"  that 
peddle  hate  and  fear  In  the  name  of  patriot- 
Ism,    conservatism,    Christianity,    and    anti- 
communism.     What  he  said  in  a  tough  Sen- 
ate speech  should  help  to  further  alert  the 
public  to  the  dangers  of  extremism. 

Senator  Kuchel  laid  It  on  the  line.  There 
was  eminenUy  good  sense  in  his  reminder 
that  "America  has  enough  Immediate  and 
deadly  enemies  without  adding  hobgoblins." 
Then  he  proceeded  to  describe  some  of  the 
hoaxes  and  untruths  which  comprise  these 
hobgoblins— the  claim  that  the  United  States 
is  training  thousands  of  foreign  troops  in 
Georgia  as  a  step  toward  a  United  Nations 
takeover,  the  assertion  that  U.S.  forces  are 
under  the  ultimate  control  of  a  Russian  ofll- 
cer  In  the  United  Nations,  the  warning  that 
thousands  of  Chinese  Communist  troops  are 
on  the  Mexican  border  ready  to  attack  Cali- 
fornia, and  so  on  from  one  sick  charge  to 
another. 

Such  weird  distortions  of  the  truth  are 
not,  unfortunately,  shrugged  off  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. As  Kuchel  pointed  out,  even  some 
educated  people  who  ought  to  know  better 
are  "falling  hysterically  and  emotionally, 
without  reservation,  for  the  unadulterated 
venom  spewed  by  out-and-out  crackpots  for 
paranoia  and  profits." 

Strong  language?  Yes,  but  strong  lan- 
guage is  needed.  The  fact  that  Senator 
Kuchel  was  motivated  in  part  by  a  desire  to 
free  the  GOP  in  California  from  the  taint  of 
the  extreme  right  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
he  has  contributed  ably  to  public  under- 
standing of  a  nasty  problem. 


I  Prom   the  Salt  Lake  City   (Utah)    Tribune 

May  6,  1963 1 

The  Modern  Htdra 

The  mythical  hydra  was  a  nine-headed 
monster  which  grew  two  new  heads  when- 
ever one  was  cut  off.  Last  week,  Senator 
Kuchel,  of  California,  took  up  arms  against 
a  modern  hydra. 

"Fright  peddlers  "  of  the  extreme  right 
said  Kuchel  In  a  Senate  speech,  are  doing 
the  devil's  work  far  better  than  the  Com- 
munists could  do."  He  listed  in  detail  wild 
rumors,  now  being  spread  around  the  coun- 
try, whose  obvious  purpose  is  to  foment 
distrust  and  suspicion  Ten  percent  of  the 
letters  he  receives  each  month  are  In  the 
far-out  category,  Kuchel  declared. 

One  persUtent  story  Is  that  the  Army  is 
training  16.000  African  troops  in  Operation 
Water  Moccasin  to  take  over  the  country 
for  the  United  Nations.  In  fact,  "Water 
Moccasin"   was   an   Army    training   exercise 
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In  counter-guerrilla  warfare  and  the  only 
African  on  hand  was  an  observer  from 
Liberia. 

Another  rumor  says  thousands  of  Chi- 
nese troops  are  in  Mexico  preparing  to  at- 
tack California.  This  U  a  pure  fabrication 
With  not  even  the  hint  of  a  factual  startlne 
point.  * 

Still  another  rumor  charges  that  US 
Armed  Porces  will  be  turned  over  to  a  So- 
viet colonel  at  the  United  Nations  This 
originated  from  a  Hollywood  play  written 
during  the  1950's. 

Kuchel  poured  deserved  scorn  on  those 
who  spread  as  well  as  those  who  originate 
such  dangerous  and  foolish  stories  He 
attacked  the  John  Birch  Society  by  name 
declaring  that  such  self-styled  patriot 
groups    "are  anything  but  patriotic." 

Truth  Is  the  best  weapon  against  false- 
hood. Yet  as  Kuchel  has  discovered,  when 
he  patiently  offers  the  facts  to  a  corre- 
spondent, he  frequently  gets  a  letter  in 
reply  calling  him  a  dupe  or  even  a  de- 
liberate agent  of  deceit. 

The  modern  hydra  seems  as  difllcult  to 
defeat  as  Its  mythical  namesake. 

Kuchbl,  as  Repxibllcan  Senate  whip,  has 
the  political  stature  to  command  attention 
He    deserves   the   support   of   true   patriots 
In    combating    mischiefmakers,    fright    ped- 
dlers and  creators  of  hysteria. 

(From  the  Washington   Dally  News,  May   4 
1963  J 
Dear  Sir  :  You  Cur — 
Senator  Kuchel,   of   California,   has  been 
reading  his  mall,  as  a  good  Senator  should 
And  some  of  what  he  has  read  alarms  him 
with   cause.     He  calls  It   "fright  maU"— In- 
spired by  crazy  rumors  and  allegations  delib- 
erately planted  by  "fright  peddlers,"  to  use 
another  Kuchel  term. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this,  although 
the  current  wave,  as  illustrated  by  Senator 
Kuchel's  mall,  may  be  more  vicious  than 
normal.  This  country,  no  less  than  others 
always  has  had  Its  quota  of  crackpots,  zeal- 
ots, bigots,  dupes  and  superstitious  ninnies 
The  John  Birch  Society,  so-called,  and  sim- 
ilar outfits  were  the  particular— and  no  doubt 
appropriate— targets  of  Senator  Kuchel's  in- 
dignation, and  alarm.  There  are  no  bigots 
like  the  superpatrlotic  type. 

One  of  the  Senator's  complaints  was  the 
readiness  of  these  types  not  only  to  spread 
as  gospel  utterly  false  charges  but  their 
squint-minded  habit  of  yelling  "Communist" 
at  everyone  who  disagrees  with  them  or 
questions  one  of  their  farfetched  concoc- 
tlons. 

This  tactic,  of  course,  stamps  anyone  who 
uses  It.  We  still  have  the  privilege  In  this 
country  of  disagreement,  of  skepticism,  of 
making  mistakes — without  being  called  such 
names.  He  whose  only  rebuttal  Is  libel  Is  a 
stupe,  undeserving  of  heed. 

In  delivering  on  the  Senate  floor  his  well- 
documented  scourging  of  the  "fright  ped- 
dlers" SenatcH-  Kucrxl  performed  a  service. 
He  answered  them,  that  the  people  may  bet- 
ter Judge — even  though  one  result  certainly 
will  be  more  ashes  on  his  head  from  these 
same  elements. 

What  the  Senator  did  not  do,  wisely.  In 
exposing  and  rebutting  these  extremists,  was 
to  demand  action  against  them,  punitive  or 
restrlcUve.  This  would  be  their  tactics,  but 
never  to  be  copied  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  reasonable,  moderate  people  in  this 
country. 


(Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Poet,  May  4 

1963] 

"Nirrs" 

Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchxl  lit  up  the  sky 

with  his  speech  in  the  Senate  on  Tuesday 

about  the  fright  peddlers.    The  light  he  shed 

exposed     a    peculiarly    ugly    contemporary 
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danger — the  danger,  as  be  put  it.  "of  bate 
and  Tenom,  of  slander  and  abuse,  generated 
by  fear  and  beaped  Indiscriminately  upon 
many  great  Americans  by  *  *  *  zealots  in 
tbe  ranks  or  ciutcbes  of  self-styled  I-am- 
a-better-American-tban-you-are'  organiza- 
tions." 

It  Is  especially  heartening  and  helpful  to 
have  the  exposure  come  from  Senator 
KucHKL.  He  knows  more  about  tbe  danger 
than  most.  He  faced  It  and  triumphantly 
overcame  It  In  hla  own  State  of  California 
where  the  zealots  banded  together  to  opp>ose 
his  renomlnatlon  and  reelection.  They  got 
no  compromise  or  quarter  from  this  healthy, 
straightforward  American.  Tom  Kcchel 
demonstrated  that  tbe  best  way  to  deal  with 
the  fright  peddlers  Is  to  force  them  into  the 
open    and    defy    them    unequivocally. 

The  Senator  cited  instance  after  8p>eclflc 
Instance  of  hysterical  nonsense  spewed  forth 
by  men  claiming  to  be  superpatriots — men 
who  exploited  the  anxieties  of  fellow-Ameri- 
cans by  telling  them  such  tall  tales  as  that 
thousands  and  thousands  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist troope  are  poised  on  the  Mexican 
border,  that  the  United  Nations  Is  training 
troops  in  Georgia  to  take  over  the  United 
States,  that  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
are  shot  through  with  traitors.  "It  is  dis- 
gusting," said  Senator  Kuchel.  "to  And  self- 
appointed  saviors,  whether  infantile  or  cun- 
ning, preying  profitably  and  psychotlcally  on 
the  fears  of  Americans  in  the  name  of  anti- 
communism.  Indeed,  the  ugly  labors  they 
perform  are  a  service  to  the  Kremlin  Itself." 

The  Americans  who  succiunb  to  the  poison 
of  these  fright  peddlers  betray  their  own  es- 
sential disloyalty.  They  betray  a  complete 
disloyalty  to  the  democratic  process — a  lack 
of  confidence  In  their  fellow-Americans;  and 
they  betray  a  complete  disloyalty  to  the 
American  way  of  life — a  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  superior  appeal  of  that  way  of  life  to 
free  men.  Do  they  really  believe.  Senator 
KucHEL  asks,  that  America  Is  in  the  grip  of 
a  gigantic  conspiracy.  "If  they  do.  the  only 
reasonable  reply  I  can  give  to  them  which 
they  will  understand  Is  the  honorable.  100 
percent,  red.  white,  and  blue  expression: 
Nuts." 


[Prom    the    Watertown    (NY  )    Daily   Times, 

May  3,   19631 

Thk    FarcHT   Peddlers 

The  Republican  Senator  from  California. 
Thomas  H.  Ktjchel,  has  reached  the  end  of 
bis  rope  In  attempting  to  practice  tolerance 
and  talk  moderation.  So  Thursday  in  the 
US.  Senate  he  attacked  vehemently  right- 
wing  hate  groups  whom  he  described  as 
fright  peddlers  who  are  doing  "a  devil's  work 
far  better  than  Communists  could  do"  In 
the  United  States. 

The  reason  that  he  has  become  exorcised 
Is  because  10  percent  of  the  mail  that  he 
receives  Is  coming  from  extreme  rightists 
who  are  making  all  kinds  of  wild  charges 
based  on  untruths  and  fancy.  He  cited  as 
an  example  the  charge  that  African  Negro 
troops  who  are  cannibals  are  stationed  In 
Georgia.  Another  letter  told  of  16,000  Af- 
rican soldiers  there  complete  with  nose  and 
earrings.  Another  letter  told  of  the  writers 
knowing  that  the  United  Nations  had  plans 
to  place  Mongolian  and  Congolese  troops 
within  the  United  States.  Senator  Kuchet 
mentioned  letters  describing  thousands  of 
Chinese  troops  In  Mexico  poised  for  an  attack 
on  California.  And.  of  course,  there  was  a 
letter  naming  various  American  and  allied 
leaders  as  Communists,  the  total  number 
being  44. 

Senator  Kuchel  said  that  he  gets  about 
60,000  letters  a  month  of  which  6,000  are 
best  described  as  fright  mail.  The  Senator 
said.  "I  have  nothing  but  contempt  for  the 
originators  of  the  hoaxes  and  swindle*,  from 
the  ludicrous  leaders  of  the  Birch  Society, 
to  any  and  all  of  the  several  hundred  similar 


self-styled  patriotic  groups.  They  are  any- 
thing but  patriotic.  Indeed  a  good  case 
could  be  made  that  they  are  unpatriotic  and 
downright  un-American." 

Senator  Kuchels  speech  describing  these 
hate  letters  may  seem  remote  from  northern 
New  York,  but  this  newspaper  recently  has 
been  having  an  Indirect  experience  with  the 
type  of  person  who  may  well  have  been  writ- 
ing to  Senator  Kuchel. 

Last  January  a  mimeographed  sheet  called 
the  Patriot  c.-urled  on  Its  first  page  a  para- 
graph that  reads  as  follows; 

•'We  protest  the  third  practice  seizure 
under  the  United  Nations  flag  which  oc- 
curred at  Watertown.  NY..  August  20.  1952. 
and  followed  the  same  pattern  set  In  the 
earlier  seizures  In  California  and  Texas." 
(The  allegation  Is  that  the  American  flag  was 
taken  down  from  the  city  hall,  the  city  offi- 
cials were  put  in  Jail,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions fl.^g  put  up  In  its  place  with  martial 
law  proclaimed  under  the  authority  of  a 
U-N    military  governor.) 

In  response  to  the  foregoing  comment, 
the  Times  has  received  several  letters  ask- 
ing for  the  details  of  this  alleged  seizure  of 
the  Watertown  city  government.  The  answer 
is  always  the  same.  There  was  no  such 
seizure  by  the  United  Nations.  Here  Is  what 
happened.  In  August  of  1952  the  military 
exercl.se  at  Camp  Drum  was  arranged.  The 
Aggressor  Forces,  as  they  were  known,  the- 
oretically had  captured  Watertown  and  the 
Defenders  were  trying  to  reassert  their  con- 
trol over  the  city.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  United  Nations.  Rather  It  was  a  typical 
military  exercise  devoid  of  any  relationship 
to  the  United  Nations  or  one  world  or  any- 
thing else  that  now  seems  to  be  so  upsetting 
to  these  hate  groups.  This  newspaper  car- 
ried  news  stories. 

There  was  no  elevation  of  a  United  Nations 
flag  over  the  city  hall  and  if  anything,  the 
exercise  was  a  carryover  from  some  of  the 
World  War  II  training  manuals  that  the 
Army  was  using  in  those  days.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  military  goverrunent  known  as 
Amgot  was  an  important  consideration  in 
the  winning  of  World  War  n,  for  it  was  Am- 
got. short  for  American  Military  Govern- 
ment, that  took  over  cities  immediately  after 
their  capture  by  American  troops  The  pur- 
pose of  this  takeover  was  to  restore  services 
to  the  civilians  and  reestablish  some  form 
of  local  community  pattern,  to  feed  the 
starving  victims  of  war,  to  once  again  Intro- 
duce police  protection,  and  at  the  same  time 
eliminate  sxibversivee  who  might  be  hidden 
In   these  communities. 

This  description  of  what  happened  has 
been  mailed  out  on  several  occasions  to  those 
who  mistakenly  think  that  somebody  hoisted 
a  UN  flag  at  city  hall  For  awhile  we  were 
inclined  to  pass  these  letters  of  inquiry  off 
as  odd  examples  of  confusion.  They  now 
make  sense  In  terms  of  Senator  Kuchel's 
speech.  Fortunately  for  us.  he  is  getting  the 
heavy  mail  while  we  are  getting  a  few 
strays  His  voice  is  loud  In  the  Government, 
ours  Is  a  whisper  We  welcome  his  report 
to  the  Senate  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  as  do  all  citizens  of  honest,  patriotic 
purpose. 


in  Georgia  as  a  prelude  to  a  takeover  of  tK- 
United  States.  ^* 

We  might  suggest  to  Senator  Kuchel  that 
he  could  enlighten  some  of  the  possibly  mi» 
guided    by    filling    a   couple    of    gap«   in  ^Z 
speech. 

He  didn't  describe  what  he  considers  antl- 
Communist  or  pro- American.  Maybe  he 
could  give  his  constituents  a  guide.  Up  to 
this  point,  he  hasn't  been  too  vocal  on  those 
two  points. 

And  the  Senator  didn't  say  In  his  speech 
whether  the  so-called  hoax  of  V:s.  troons 
training  in  Geore;la  Is  true  or  not. 

Senator  Kuchel  has  been  closely  alined 
with  the  forces  In  Washington  who  stead- 
fastly  contended  for  many  months  that  there 
were  no  Russian  troops  In  Cuba,  only  a 
handful  of  touring  Red   technicians. 

More  times  than  not  in  this  era  of  stricter 
management  of  news  from  Washington  it 
Is  difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  for  the  home- 
folks  to  tell  Just  who  Is  perpetrating  what 
hoax. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  will  help  keep  hla 
constituents  more  enlightened  with  the  facts 
In  the  future. 


[From  the  Hayward  Review,  May  5,  1963 1 
Answebs  Please 

Senator  Thomas  Kuchel  came  out  swing- 
ing with  a  chopping  ax  at  the  so-called  right- 
wing  of  American  political  thought,  not  the 
leftwlng,  mind  you.  Just  the  rightwing. 
He  called  them  "peddlers  of  right  for  para- 
noia  and   profit." 

The  Senator's  talk  was  strong  as  he  called 
for  all  responsible  Americans  to  rejoin  the 
ranks  of  responsible  anti-Communist.  pro- 
Americans 

He  asserts  there  are  devious  individuals, 
peddling  hoaxes  such  as  claims  that: 

The  United  Nations  Is  training  thousands 
of  foreign  troops.  Including  barefoot  savages. 


n 


I  From  the  Anaheim  (Calif.)  Bulletin  May  9 
19C31 
On  the  Fence  Again 
US.  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel.  Republi- 
can from  California.  Just  isn't  going  to  give 
anyone  an  opportunity  to  aay  that  he  is  not 
riding  the  fence.     In   fact   he  must  be  the 
best  fence-rldlng  cowboy  the  West  has  ever 
had. 

In  order  to  retain  his  position  of  love  and 
affection  with  the  Washington  Socialisu  he 
has  climbed  the  podium  to  decry  that  those 
who  would  Inform  the  American  public  of  the 
dangers  to  our  Government  are  "fright  ped- 
dlers." 

In  a  speech  to  a  vacant  U.S.  Senate  Cham- 
ber, with  the  exception  of  the  selected  newi 
vendors  of  the  New  Frontier  philosophy. 
Kuchel  has  branded  those  who  would  inform 
the  public  of  the  Georgia  United  Nations 
maneuvers,  the  Communist  takeover  of  Mex- 
ico, and  the  voting  control  of  Russia  in 
United  Nations  policymaking,  as  hysterlani. 
By  his  voting  record  In  the  U.S.  Senate  h« 
has  continually  alined  himself  with  these 
who  would  favor  "one  worldism."  soft  ap- 
proach on  Cuba,  pro-United  Nations  control 
of  the  United  States  and  coexistence  with 
Russia.  He  has  designated  his  belief  in  fsvot 
of  centralized  Federal  Government  control, 
believes  in  Federal  aid  to  education.  Federal 
urban  renewal  programs.  Federal  subsidised 
and  controlled  transportation,  and  Federal 
medicare  programs. 

He  dislikes  anything  that  would  require 
a  display  of  strength  of  character  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Socialist  theorists  In  control  of 
Government  in  Washington. 

He  Is  the  darling  of  the  liberaU.  He  ha« 
made  numerous  trips  to  Paris  to  represent 
the  US.  Government  in  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity discussions.  This  body  Is  one  that 
would  establish  a  one-world  government 
of  the  free  nations  of  the  world.  A  body  who 
would  establish  courts  with  supreme  jurU- 
dlctlon  over  those  of  the  United  States  and 
that  would  require  every  free  nation  of  the 
world  to  transfer  all  functions  of  their  armed 
forces  and  defense  to  this  body  He  Is  In 
favor  of  such  a  body  having  Jurisdiction  over 
the  education,  health  and  welfare  of  every 
citizen  In  the  United  States  under  such  an 
organization. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
gram last  year  of  the  Atlantic  Community, 
the  planners,  including  Senator  Kuchel,  felt 
it  was  too  far  out  to  present  to  the  general 
public.  It  would  have  to  be  spoon  fed  in 
small  doses  to  them  If  it  was  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

There  would  be  no  need  for  the  rightist, 
the  conservative  or  fright  peddlers  if  men 
like    Thomas    Kuchel    were    not    Intent   on 
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stripping  the  Nation  of  its  freedoms;  not 
intent  on  depriving  the  people  of  their  rights 
and  privUeges  by  centralizing  all  controls 
into  the  Federal  Government;  nor  attempting 
to  subvert  this  Nation  into  a  one-world  or- 
ganization. If  men  like  Kuchel  were  willing 
to  stand  up  and  face  the  dangers  of  Russian 
aggression  rather  than  placate  and  compro- 
mise with  the  eventuality  of  submission 
through  coexistence  those  who  venerate  a 
government  as  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution would  not  be  forced  to  speak  out. 
Good  Americans  are  not  peddlers  of  fright, 
Mr.  Kuchel. 

I  Prom  the   Richmond  News  Leader    May  6 
19631 
Simmer  Down,  Mr    Kuchel 
Senator  Thomas  Kuchel,  the  ultrallberal 
from  California,   delivered   himself   of  a  re- 
markably   hysterical    speech    in    the   Senate 
iMt   week.     His    theme    was    the    far    right, 
the  John  Birchers.  the  "fright  peddlers,"  and 
all  the  assorted  zealots  who  "see  our  Govern- 
ment crawling  with  Conununlsts." 

Before  he  finished  the  address.  Mr.  Kuchel 
was  screaming  like  a  silly  woman.  It  was  an 
Interesting  exhibition  of  a  mind  taken  over 
by  panic 

Senator,  we  would  say  to  this  nervous 
Nellie,  simmer  down.  Easy.  boy.  Easy  does 
It.   Things  are  not  so  bad. 

Here  in  this  office,  we  get  the  same  "fright 
mall"  that  has  the  Senator  so  distraught. 
It  is  fascinating  stuff.  One  splinter  outfit 
Is  still  hipped  on  the  notion  that  the  Ken- 
nedys will  pack  their  political  opponents  off 
to  a  looney  bin  in  Alaska.  Another  group- 
ing exercises  about  this  guerrilla  training 
exercise  in  Georgia.  Quite  a  few  letters  have 
to  do  with  the  Socialist  bias  of  textbooks. 
The  antlfluoride  people  are  cheerfully  active. 
Here  lately,  a  new  source  of  alarms  has  arisen 
as  a  consequence  of  certain  contingent  "Ex- 
ecutive orders"  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  on  February  20,  1962.  The  U.N, 
remains  an  unceasing  concern:  a  ragtag  rem- 
nant still  wants  to  Impeach  Earl  Warren. 

Now.  some  of  the  people  who  are  aroused 
by  some  of  these  things  are  probably  certi- 
flably  nuts.  But  a  great  many  of  them  are 
not  Insane  at  all;  they  are  as  sane  as  the 
Senator;  saner.  And  if  the  gentleman  from 
California  wants  to  perform  a  public  service, 
instead  of  merely  making  noise,  he  could 
go  off  to  a  quiet  room  and  meditate  for  a 
few  hoiu-s  on  the  reasons  why  a  large  num- 
ber of  respectable  Americans  are  filled  with 
a  sense  of  unease. 

To  be  sure,  it  does  seem  irrational  to  imag- 
ine that  the  political  foes  of  a  powerful 
administration  might  be  put  out  of  the  way. 
or  successfully  stigmatized,  by  commitment 
to  mental  Institutions.  But  let  the  Senator 
reflect  for  awhile  upon  the  case  of  Ezra 
Pound,  and  on  the  case  of  General  Ted 
Walker  last  October. 

Has  the  Senator  read  the  press  releases 
sent  out  by  the  Army  lUelf  in  advance  of 
that  "Water  Moccasin"  exercise  In  Geor- 
gia? We  have.  They  were  strangely  confus- 
ing documents,  stemming  from  an  agency 
of  the  Government  that  recently  has  de- 
fended Its  right  to  lie  to  the  American  peo- 
ple '^ 

Has  the  Senator  given  careful  study  to  a 
number  of  textbooks  in  economics  and  so- 
cial science?  We  have.  The  fact  is  that 
many  of  these  books  are  Indeed  viciously 
biased  Does  the  Senator  not  agree  that 
at  least  a  debatable  question  of  personal  lib- 
erty Is  present  in  the  fluoridation  contro- 
versy? It  seems  so  to  us.  As  for  the  curi- 
ously unpublicized  Executive  orders  of 
February  20.  1962,  to  become  operative  in  the 
e^ent  of  atomic  war.  we  ourselves  are  puz- 
zed  In  World  War  II.  the  Congress  pro- 
vided by  law  for  prices  and  rent  control  fuel 
rationing,  and  the  rest.  It  is  disturbing  to 
nnd  sweeping  emergency  powers  simply 
decreed  by  Executive  order. 


It  has  seemed  to  us  in  recent  years  that 
a  useful  service  U  performed  by  both  ends 
of  the  political  spectnun.  The  ultraleft- 
ists,  in  a  constant  panic  over  fallout,  stron- 
tium 90,  ban  the  bombs,  and  the  poor 
misunderstood  rapists,  seem  to  us  a  far  great- 
er danger  to  the  Republic  than  the  Birch- 
ers. They  are  not  only  soft  in  the  head, 
but  also  soft  In  the  spine.  Yet  their  agita- 
tion has  compelled  many  of  us  to  think 
long  and  hard  about  thermonuclear  war, 
civil  rightB,  and  due  process  of  law.  It  is  a 
useful  work.  By  the  same  token,  the  more 
agitated  flutters  of  the  rightwing  have 
served  to  draw  attention  to  some  very 
ominous  abuses  of  power,  actual  c«-  poten- 
tial, by  an  Intellectual  elite  that  repeated- 
ly has  demonstrated  Its  contempt  for  law 
and  for  the  commonsense  of  the  people. 

We  would  not  willingly  suppress  any  of 
the  crackpots  who  rattle  the  office  doors 
with  their  knocking.  Neither  those  of  the 
right,  nor  those  of  the  left.  Let  them  pxound 
away.  The  next  knock  you  hear  may  come 
from  another  Whittaker  Chambers.  But  per- 
haps that  is  not  the  sort  of  knock  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  ears  to  hear. 


I  Prom  the  Santa  Ana  Register,  May  8,  1963] 
Kuchel's  Fright  Peddlers 
Apparently  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel  has 
decided  to  give  up  on  ever  regaining  the  sup- 
port he  once  had  of  the  conservative  element 
In  California. 

Mr.  Kuchel  in  the  Senate  last  week 
sounded  more  like  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown 
and  his  cohorts  than  Brown  himself  as  he 
talked  about  "fright  peddlers,"  and  urged 
that  "cruelly  swindled  Americans"  be  per- 
suaded to  "rejoin  the  ranks  again  of  sensible 
and  decent  antl-Communlst  pro-Americans." 

It's  no  secret  that  antlsoclallsm  advocates 
around  Mr.  Kuchel's  home  county  and  even 
In  the  Republican  Party  in  the  rest  of  the 
State  have  become  Increasingly  discouraged 
with  the  way  Mr.  Kuchel  has  voted  with 
the  New  Frontier  and  against  conservative 
principles.  Quite  a  number  have  criticized 
Kuchel  to  his  face  and  in  letters.  But  Mr. 
Kuchel  seems  to  be  enamored  of  the  idea 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  sub- 
sidize the  world  from  that  apparently  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  flat  money. 

So  he  takes  the  fact  that  some  alarmed 
Americans  have  grown  upset  at  what  is  being 
done  to  them  by  their  Government  (Includ- 
ing Kuchel),  then  expands  some  reports 
about  some  of  those  activities  in  and  out 
of  the  United  States  to  ludicrous  point,  then 
attacks  the  attackers  in  the  best  Pat  Brown 
tradition. 

His  description  of  the  "fright  peddlers 
from  the  simple  simpletons  to  the  wretched 
racists."  with  Its  alliteration  might  well  have 
been  produced  from  the  typewriter  of  one  of 
Brown's  well-paid  publicists. 

But  the  fact  is  most  of  Kuchel's  attackers 
have  objected  principally  to  his  voting  rec- 
ord, which  has  been  increasingly  in  favor  of 
big  Government  and  against  the  individual. 
Americans  for  Conservative  Action  (ACA) 
rated  Kuchel  60  percent  in  his  vote  for 
conservative  constitutional  issues  in  the  88th 
Congress  (1961-621,  and  54  percent  pre- 
viously. 

The  Conservative  Society  of  America  (CSA) 
in  its  index  for  1961  votes  recorded  Kuchel 
as  25  percent  conservative,  with  Kuchel 
voting  in  favor  of  such  things  as  Federal 
unemployment  compensation.  Federal  edu- 
cational TV,  Federal  aid  to  schools,  hous- 
ing and  urban  renewal,  cultural  exchange. 
Federal  Job  retraining,  disarmament  and  for- 
eign aid. 

We  did  a  little  checking  of  his  1963  rec- 
ord to  see  how  he  was  voting  this  year.  Not 
much  legislation  has  been  enacted  thus  far, 
but  his  votes  are  worth  noting. 

On  S.  6,  the  But>sidy  for  transportation, 
which  passed  the  Senate  52-41.  Republicans 
voted,   21    to   9,    against    the    bill.     Kuchel 


was  one  of  the  nine  Republicans  who  favored 
Kennedy's  plan.  On  various  amendments 
proposed  by  such  conservatives  as  John 
Tower  and  Prank  Lausche,  Kuchel  usually 
voted  against  the  amendments. 

On  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  bill, 
Kuchel  was  one  of  seven  Republicans  who 
voted  for  the  Kennedy  boondoggle 

It  seems  to  us  the  Senator  from  Anaheim 
is  bearing  out  the  prediction  of  those  who 
reminded  voters  last  fall  that  it  would  make 
no  difference  between  Kuchel  and  Richard 
Richards,  his  Democratic  Party  opponent 
and  that  to  vote  for  the  lesser  of  evils  was 
still  voting  for  evil, 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  'wiU  the 
Senator  from  California  yield' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  compliment  the  Senator 
from  California,  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority whip  of  the  Senate,  for  his  most 
excellent  speech  today,  which  is  a  sequel 
to  another  courageous  speech  which  he 
delivered  not  long  ago  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

I  am  not  surprised  to  learn  that  so 
many  commendatory  editorials  have 
been  written  in  response  to  that  speech 
for  the  Senator  from  California  has 
exemplified  the  position  set  forth  in  the 
quotation  he  gave  from  Abraham  Lin- 
coln; the  Senator  has  not  remained  silent 
when  there  is  a  duty  to  speak  out.  I 
think  that  duty  is  incumbent  upon  other 
Members  of  this  body. 

I  rise  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
not  all  of  the  hate  mail  and  smear-and- 
fear  mail  comes  from  California,  bv  any 
means.    I  think  all  Senators  are  plagued 

This  morning  I  have  brought  to  the 
floor  four  or  five  letters  which  I  have 
received,  and  I  should  like  to  read  ex- 
cerpts from  them  into  the  Record. 

A  letter  which  comes  from  Provo.  Utah 
states,  in  part: 

I  have  a  very  hot  question  for  you.  Just 
which  side  of  the  conflict  are  we  on?  Com- 
munism vs.  capitalism?  I  read  in  the  paper 
where  our  fleet  has  been  given  the  command 
to  carry  out  Castro's  orders.  These  are: 
"Destroy  all  opposition  to  my  regime."  It 
seems  that  now  the  U5.SJI.  does  not  have 
to  build  their  own  ships;  they  merely  ask 
J.  F.  Kennedy  for  units  of  the  U.S.  fleet 
and  they  get  what  they  ask  for.  I  have  never 
before  suspected  J.  F.  Kennedy  was  a  traitor 
to  his  country. 

A  letter  fiom  Cleai-field.  Utah,  states 
in  part: 

The  only  consistent  criteria  that  we  can 
find  in  our  government  handling  of  the  situ- 
ation in  which  people  desire  freedom,  is  that 
of  suppressing  that  freedom.  Not  once  since 
World  War  11  have  we  effectively  dedicated 
and  committed  ourselves  to  the  cause  of 
freedom,  which  our  administration  so  ably 
talks  about. 

That  also  includes  Korea  when  MacArthur's 
Immediate  superior  as  U.N.  Commander  was 
a  Russian  Communist.  What  has  been  the 
reason  behind  all  this  nefarious  action?— 
our  membership  in  the  U.N. 

A  letter  from  Salt  Lake  City  states,  in 
one  of  its  paragraphs : 

Further,  from  what  I  have  read,  I  con- 
sider President  Kennedy  a  traitor  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  to  have  stabbed  the 
people  of  Cuba  in  the  back,  broken  his  word, 
feared  the  Russian  bluff,  sold  his  honor  and 
played  the  hypocrite  In  assisting,  by  default, 
the  left  hand  establishment  of  a  Communist 
military  base  In  the  Americas  by  an  ineffec- 
tual hand  slapping  of  Khrushchev,  his  buddy. 
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Has  he  not  heard  of  too  little  and  too  Ute  or 
18  that  hla  game?  I  believe  the  GoTemment 
IB  seeking  to  destroy  the  peoples'  freedom 
step  by  step.  What  about  Congresmen's  sec- 
ond ofBces  and  swimming  pools.  Junkets.  fre« 
politicking.  nepoUsm,  and  so  forth? 

Another  letter  from  Salt  Lake  City 
reads,  in  part,  as  follows : 

Then  there  Is  UNESCO — their  recent  book- 
let published  with  the  aid  of  American  tax 
money  entitled  "Equality  of  Rights  Between 
Races  and  Nationalities  In  the  U  S3  R."  is 
conclusive  proof  that  UNESCO  is  and  always 
has  been  the  world-wide  propaganda  agency 
of  the  Soviet. 


It  is  time  to  protest  dont  you  think? 
Furthermore,  the  University  of  Utah  has 
scheduled  a  program  on  April  19  and  20  en- 
tlUed  "TThe  Model  UN"  They  have  also  re- 
quested participation  by  63  high  schools  in 
our  State  and  assigned  a  UN.  country  to 
each.  This  undoubtedly  deceitful  presenta- 
tion will  be  an  Insult  and  a  disgraceful  ex- 
hibition of  deceit  both  to  the  students  and 
the  taxpaylng  public. 

Wouldnt  It  be  a  far  greater  thing  to  replace 
that   program   with   a   pro-America   activity? 

Of  course  such  letters  are  virtually 
endless. 

I  shall  read  excerpts  from  only  one 
more,  which  I  think  would  be  particu- 
larly fitting  in  context  with  the  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  California.  Part  of 
this  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Sai-t  Lake  Crrr,  Utah 
Re    Moas  Raps  Skousen  on  Floor  of  Senate." 
by    Frank    Hewlett.    S     L.    Tribune    for 
March  20.  1963. 
Senator  Frank  E  Moss. 
( Liberal  Democrat ) . 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Srt:  I  do  not  use  the  word  "Honorable" 
In  addressing  you.  because  I  do  not  consider 
any  representative  of  the  American  people 
honorable  who  betrays  them  by  all  the  un- 
constitutional acts  perpetrated  against 
them  by  the  present  Democrat  administra- 
tion. And  this  applies  not  only  to  the 
J.  F  K.  administration,  but  all  the  recent 
ones,  beginning  with  J.  P.  K.'s  announced 
idol,  F  D  R..  who  first  recognized  the  Bol- 
shevik regime  In  the  USSR,  (against  their 
best  interests  and  otu"8).  and  who  first  in- 
augurated the  Marxist  graduated  income  t&x 
which  unlawfully  redistributes  the  people's 
wealth  (to  suit  the  powers-that-be)  and 
which  tax  Is  gradually  reducing  our  middle 
class  to  tax-ridden  peons  In  poll  which 
I  saw.  compiled  by  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Action,  your 
name  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  for 
Americanism 

Then  toward  the  end  of  the  letter,  the 
following  appears: 

Let's  get  with  it,  Mr  Moss,  and  quit  trying 
to  fool  all  the  American  people  all  the  time 
At  least  some  of  us  are  able  to  put  two  and 
two  together  and  get  four.  I  haven't  read 
Mr.  Skousen '8  pamphlet;  he  Isn't  one  of  my 
favorite  people,  because  he  doesn't  tell  all 
the  truth  about  America's  enemies  either, 
but  the  answer  to  Skousen 's  question  is  an 
emphatic  "yes."  And  if  you  don't  like  the 
John  Birch  Society.  Just  whom  do  you  like? 
The  ADL  and  the  communistic  ADA?  Don't 
yau  believe  In  anticommunism.  Socialism. 
Fabianism,  and  Red  Harvardese  at  all?  Do 
you  believe  In  the  Constitution  of  the  Unlt«d 
States  of  America — or  its  enemy,  the  UJ*. 
Charter  t  I  know  of  very  few  American  Con- 
Btitutlon  lovers  in  Washington — beginning 
With  J.  F.  K.— they  regard  It  u  antiquated 
and  outmoded :  which  U  doubtless  why  they 
ignore  and  violate  It  continually. 


And  I  see  where  our  young  Inunature  wet- 
behlnd-the-ears  Peace  Corpsmen  are  marry- 
ing the  aborigines  in  countriea  where  they've 
been  sent  to  help;  also  American  soldiers 
are  rebuked  by  superiors  for  hotly  embrac- 
ing their  Vietnamese  sweethearts  as  they 
"love  'em  and  leave  'em."  All  part  of  the 
Communist  mongrelizatlon  plan,  which  our 
offlclals  work  so  hard  to  promote.  And  so. 
some  of  us  say.  Hail  and  Farewell.  America, 
most  Qod-blessed  Land:  rest  In  your  grave 
until  a  nobler  breed  of  men  and  women  arise 
to  redeem  thee  from  thy  foes,  within  and 
without,  men  and  women  wcM-thy  of  their 
American  heritage. 

Letters  of  that  sort  that  are  constantly 
spawned  and  come  to  us  deserve  the 
kind  of  ringing  answer  that  ha.s  been 
given  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Reference  was  made  by  the  Senator 
to  the  American  Coalition  of  Patrtotlc 
Societies.  Recently,  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
that  organization  held  a  dinner  in  order 
to  make  an  award.  Because  the  orga- 
nization was  making  an  award  in  my 
native  city.  I  looked  up  the  tenets  of  the 
Coalition  of  Patriotic  Societies.  Inci- 
dentally, they  have  been  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record.  The  tenets  of 
the  Coalition  accord  right  doT»Ti  the  line 
witli  the  sort  of  wording  that  we  find  in 
many  of  the  letters  that  come  to  us. 

In  one  week  in  my  city  four  riRhtwing 
speakers,  speaking  in  different  places, 
most  of  them  for  an  admission  price, 
spewed  out  a  constant  assault  and  attack 
on  our  country,  on  our  duly  constituted 
authorities,  and  on  the  purposes  and 
mode  of  our  Government. 

As  the  Senator  from  California  has 
pointed  out,  many  of  the  rightwlngers 
are  careful  to  deny  membership  in  the 
Birch  Society— as  though  that  would 
make  any  difference.  But  whether  they 
carry  a  card  of  the  John  Birch  Society 
or  not  I  do  not  think  Is  the  test.  The 
test  is.  What  is  the  purpose,  the  motiva- 
tion, and  the  accomplishment  of  these 
purveyors  of  hate? 

I  gladly  Join  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  and  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks.  I  call  on  all  Senators 
to  stand  up  and  speak  back  to  those  who 
would  besmirch  the  honor  of  our  coun- 
try and  who  would  convey  abroad  the 
fear,  the  hate,  and  the  apprehension 
that  comes  over  our  people. 

In  recent  times  I  have  been  able  to 
tell  where  these  meetings  have  been  held 
In  my  State  by  the  sudden  letterwrlting 
that  would  originate  In  a  given  area. 
Many  people  are  misled.  I  believe  the 
Senator  has  performed  a  great  service 
for  us  today,  and  I  thank  him  for  It. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President.  I  wish 
first  to  express  my  thanks  to  my  able 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Utah  I  Mr.  Moss  I.  Beyond  that 
expression  I  wish  to  say  that  he  has 
performed  a  service  In  demonstrating 
that  In  his  State,  which  Is  a  considerable 
distance  from  my  own.  the  purveyors  of 
hate — some  for  paranoia,  some  for  prof- 
It — are  agitating.  They  are  present  In 
many  States  of  the  American  Union. 
How  many  I  do  not  know.  But  the  only 
way  that  those  who  are  doing  the  devil's 
work  can  be  brought  to  a  halt  Is  for  the 
•potUgbt  to  be  put  on  them. 
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I  said  In  my  comments,  and  repeat 
now.  that  the  problem  Is  not  a  parti«n 
problem.  The  fright  peddlers  belonTt!^ 
both  polIUcal  parties.  They  seek  tn 
weaken  each,  to  bend  each  to  their  o»-n 
views.  We  have  our  partisan  differ 
ences.  but  Seimtors  and  the  people  of 
our  country  are  united  In  their  unyield 
ine:  determination  to  keep  our  freedom" 
including.  I  must  say,  the  freedom  of 
speech,  even  when  abuse  of  that  freedom 
may  occur. 

I  salute  my  friend  fiom  Utah  across 
the  aisle  for  his  effort  in  what  ought  to 
be  a  crusade  by  all  people  who  have  thp 
responsibility  of  leadership  in  the 
United  States  to  extirpate  the  purveyors 
of  the  venom  and  hatred  who  here  and 
there  tragically  spring  up  among  the 
people  of  our  country. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Piesident  will 
the  Senator  yield?  ' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  able  friend,  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  " 

Mr,  KEATING.  Mr.  President  we 
have  just  heard  an  address  of  the  great- 
est significance  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California.  Every  Amer- 
ican ought  to  benefit  from  the  courage- 
ous and  determined  action  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  in  exposing  the 
tactics  and  the  dangers  of  the  extreme 
rightwing  movement.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  his  analysis  of  the  fright  ped- 
dlers of  America,  which  he  has  given  us 
on  two  occasions,  will  go  down  in  hla- 
tory  as  a  Senate  classic. 

Our  colleague  by  his  remarks  today 
and  previously  has  reinforced  the  ele- 
ments of  moderation  and  reason  on 
which  the  future  of  our  country  must  be 
based.  The  Senator  from  California  hu 
not  condemned  political  unorthodoiy. 
He  is  not  criticizing  conservative  view- 
points. The  conservatives,  like  the  lib- 
erals, obviously  have  an  importance  and 
place  In  the  American  political  struc- 
ture and  their  views  deserve  considera- 
tion. What  the  Senator  from  California 
has  made  clear  is  that  the  bigots,  the 
hate-mongers,  and  the  so-called  super- 
patriots  do  not  belong  in  either  of  our 
great  national  political  parties.  I  can- 
not praise  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  California  too  highly.  He  has  per- 
formed in  the  noblest  traditions  of  the 
Senate,  and  has  rendered  a  service  to 
the  entire  counti-y.  Today,  as  always 
I  am  proud  to  claim  him  as  a  friend 
and  a  colleague. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  grateful  to  my  friend  and  my  col- 
league the  able  junior  Senator  fiom  New 
York.  I  thank  him  for  his  comment*. 
I  remember  reading  Shirers  book. 
•The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Third  Reich." 
I  remember  that,  in  the  early  days. 
Corporal  Hitler  began  to  amass  the 
rudiments  of  political  power  when  so- 
called  respectable  members  of  the  com- 
munities in  Germany  gave  him  aid  and 
comfort  and  helped  to  finance  his  fa- 
natical dogmas. 

It  takes  money  to  spew  spleen  on  the 
American  system  and  American  states- 
men, living  and  dead.  I  have  often 
wondered  from  where  the  money  comes. 
But  there  is  one  way  to  banish  thli 
ugly  movement  which  the  able  Senator 
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from  New  York  haa  described;  that  Is 
by  puUlng  the  spotlight  on  it  and  hav- 
ing men.  in  and  out  of  public  office,  speak 
out  against  it. 

I  tWnk  the  power  of  the  hate-mongers 
politically  reaches  Its  zenith  in  local 
elections — in  municipal  contests,  In 
voting  for  local  school  boards,  sometimes 
in  voting  for  Representatives  in  the  Con- 
p-ess  of  the  United  States.  That  is  why 
it  is  preeminently  important  for  the 
people — the  plain,  decent,  good  citizens 
of  our  country  to  be  armed  with  the 
truth,  to  have  courage,  and  to  be  given 
encouragement  in  participating  in  the 
elimination  of  a  very  ugly  meriace  to 
our  society  and  to  the  cause  of  American 
union  with  respect  to  our  dedicated  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  our  Union  strong 
and  free. 

Mr.  MOSS.     Mr.  President,   will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MOSS.    In  this  crusade  of  hate- 
mongers  very  often  there  are  those  who 
try  to  give  it  the  aura  of  being  a  religious 
crusade  or  a  Christian  crusade  of  sorts 
This  doctrine  is  as  far  from  Christian 
brotherhood  as  anything  could  be 

In  my  State  of  Utah  the  largest  church 
in  membership  is  the  Mormon  Church 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  There  are  times  when  some  mis- 
fuided  people  have  tried  to  drag  the 
church  Into  this  matter.  I  therefore  wish 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  issued 
by  the  presidency  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  concerning 
^,^H^^.^^^^^'  t^enylng  either  the  use 
of  its  faciUties  at  any  time  for  meetings 

f^?^.  ^^  ""L  ^^  '^«^^  o'  ^yone  to 
indicate  that  the  church  had  any  sym- 
pathy at  all  with  the  movement;  and 
«^  a  statement  from  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  of  March  21,  1963. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkord,  as  foUows  "*  wie 
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W*  again  urge  our  bishops,  stake  preri- 
dent«,  and  other  officers  of  the  church  to 
refuse  all  applications  for  the  use  of  our 
chapels  cultural  halls,  or  other  places  for 
political  meetings,  money-raising  propa- 
Imbltlons  ^  P""""""**  »"y  person's  political 

DaTl'rt  o^^^^'^'^J^"   **«^°*'*    ^^   President 
David  O.  McKay.  Henry  D.  Moyle,  and  Hugh 

r  ^''°^^'  "^^^elo^*  in  the  first  presidency 
of  the  church.  ' 
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rJ?!  'H'^  presidency  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Cbrist  of  Latter-day  SalnU  Thursday  Issued 
»  formal  statement  to  "correct  the  false 
mtements  and  unwarranted  assumptions 
Wfjrdlng  the  position  allegedly  taken  by 
^r.  of  the  church  on  political  questions 
m  g*n«»al  and  the  John  Birch  Society  m 
p^sticAiiftr . 

Tlie  statement  follows: 
H,7?'  church  recognizes  and   protect*  the 
rtjUts  of  its  members  to  express  their  per- 
•onal  political  beliefs,  but  it  reserves  to  itself 
dortrtne    ^  '°'''""'«*«  «nd  proclaim  its  own 

nuT^,!-^!!!'"'  '"  "  two-party  system,  and  all 
our  members  are  perfectly  free  to  support 
"le  party  of  their  choice.  ^ 

"We  deplore  the  presumption  of  some  poll- 
Uclans,  especially  officers,  coordinators  ^uid 

n^^^  °'  ^^*  -^"^^  ^^''^  Society,  who 
«»dertake  to  aline  the  church  and  Ite  lead- 
«nfilp  with  their  partisan  views. 

thlT.'v,*;'^*^?"^***'  °^  members  to  exercise 
tte  right  of  citizenship,  to  vote  according  to 
weir  own  convictions,  but  no  one  should  seek 

h«S!.  .**  ^  ^^"^  °^  approval  of  their  ad- 
n»<nce  to  any  extreme  ideologies. 

rh  Jf.  *^^"°""«  communism  as  being  antl- 
g2*^n  ant.-Amerlcan,  and  the  enemy  of 
J*«<m.  but  we  think  they  who  pretend  to 
°^»»t  by  casting  aspersions  on  our  elected 
"»M«  or  other  fellow  citizens  do  the  anti- 
I'^iiinuni^t  cause  a  great  disservice. 
CIX fill 


(From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Mar.  21,  1963] 
Ezra  Taft  Benson,  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Twelve  Apostles  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  was 
Sr^t  ''*  "^^  ^  member  of  the  John  Birch 
Mr.  Benson  said  he  is  too  busy  with  hU 
church  work  to  Join  many  organizations  he 
would  Uke  to  support.  "=  "c 

■I  have  stated,  as  my  personal  opinion 
only  that  the  John  Birch  Society  is  the  most 
effective  nonchurch  organization  In  our  fight 
against  creeping  socialism  and  godless  com- 
munlsm.  •  •-^^^ 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tingmshed  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.KucHEL]  has  served  the 
Whole  country  in  an  extraordlnarly  nne 
way  in  view  of  his  experience  In  his  own 
totate.  in  the  two  speeches  he  has  now 
made  on  what  he  calls  the  fright  ped- 
dlers of  the  radical  right. 

For  too  long  our  country  was  deeply 
concerned  with  the  threat  of  the  radi- 
cal left— Communists.  neo-Communists 
Comrnunist-oriented      persons,      fellow 
travelers— a  concern  with  which  I  thor- 
oughly agreed,  a  concern  which  I  shared 
but    which     m    many   quarters    served 
either  to  obscure  or  to  make  opaque  the 
vision  with  respect  to  the  radical  right 
which  is  equally  a  threat  to  our  free- 
dom,  and  a  subversive   threat,  having 
just  about  the  same  capabilities  in  that 
regard  that  the  Communists  have     In- 
deed, the  strange  pattern  of  how  these 
two  extremes  often  meet  Is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  things  which  have 
come  out  of  the  speeches  made  by  the 
Senator  from  California. 
^^l  anti-Communist  struggle  must  be 
looked  at  as  an  antltoUlltarian  strug- 

S^\hi  ^*"  ?*^  ^""^  ^^*t  ^^  speeches 
of   the   Senator   from   California  have 

^1  J°.^  "^^'"^-  "^^y  ha^e  demon- 
strated that  "it  can  happen  here."  and 
that  not  only  are  the  Communists  push- 
ing, striving,  and  trying  to  take  over 
but,  perhaps  in  a  somewhat  less  radical 
way.  perhaps  not  so  well  organized,  al- 
though I  think  they  are  pretty  well  or- 
ganized: perhaps  not  financed  by  the 
Government,  but  certainly  financed  by 
a  number  of  misguided  individuals  who 
can  provide  that  kind  of  financlng—we 
are  also  faced  with  the  dangers  of  an 
Ignorant  or  perhaps  a  calculated,  radi- 
cal right. 

I  think  it  has  been  most  helpful  to  the 
country  to  have  this  pointed  out  It  is 
particularly  timely  at  this  moment  when 
we  are  facing  such  grave  dangers  of  vio- 
lence or  other  acts  of  desperation  which 
may  characterize  our  terrible  mistakes— 
for  which  we  are  paying  now— in  the  field 
ol  interracial  relationships.  At  such 
a  time,  in  the  name  of  law  and  order 
it  is  so  easy  to  characterize  as  "Com- 
munist" anything  which  one  does  not  like 
or  which  one  fears.  In  such  circum- 
stances it  Is  so  easy  to  take  extreme 
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JSl^^K  *?  °^  *^*«*y  ^^  face  threat* 
tf^  ^^^^  ^^^^  left  and  the  radical 
nght.  When  all  the  facts  are  known  it 
b^omes  apparent  that  we  face  these 
problems  primarily  because  of  the  stub- 
thrL^K,""!  duplicity,  the  cupidity,  and 
the  double  dealings  which  emanate  from 

^^i.Sfi'^"'^^  ^'^^^  ^^^^^■'  »nd  when 
a  similar  presentation  of  the  subversive 
character  of  the  radical  left  is  not  iSe 
tLT^  e'^tremists.  it  is  all  too  easy  ^r 
them  to  emphasize  their  views  as  mem- 
bers of  the  radical  right. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  California  IMr.  KucHrL]  has  ren- 

inf fnH  T"^^^  "^'■^  ^^  ^th  ^he  tim- 
i?!^'^  ^^  content  of  his  speeches,  and 
also  by  giving  us  the  benefit  of  the  edi- 
torial comments-both  the  overwhelm- 
ingly great  number  of  commendatory 
and  approving  editorials,  and  also  the 
very  smaU  number  of  disapproving  edi- 
^"f  s-which  his  remarks  have  geSr- 
ated  in  the  press  of  the  country 

oii''.^"*'^  ^  ^  Member  of  this  body 
a  m^ft  ^^^^a^"y  has  to  be  a  specialS^ 
almost  as  a  matter  of  natural  selection 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senator  from 

aged  by  the  satisfaction  to  his  own^- 
^lence  and  by  the  pubUc  interest  ^2- 
Played.  as  weU  as  by  the  approval  of  his 
tfon^r  ^,^eWy  approve  Of  h2£.^ 
fi  ?hic  fl  ,T^  ^I  "^'^^  continue  his  efforts 

Snt^n.f  ^"^  ^""^  ^^"  ^"^^°  »  Permanem 
sentinel  to  warn  and  to  point  out  the 
abyss  which  lies  at  our  ve^  teetw^l 
we  maintain  our  struggle  aiaini  Sm! 

oTtS^or^^^"^^^-^-^---^ 

«rifl  ^^^-  *^^-  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  m  support  of  the  remarks  cTthe 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  In 
commending  the  action  of  the  SenatS 
from  Calif omia  [Mr.KucHEL]  for  b^! 
Jinn  %  ?^  attenuon  and  to  the  atten- 

A  ?L^^  country  this  serious  problem. 

A  Utt  e  more  than  a  year  ago  It  was 

ST^fSyi^?^^'*'  ^^  California,  together 
with  the  Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  McCarthy],  who,  with  me.  spoke 
at  a  meetmg  of  persons  who  were  deeply 
concerned  about  the  radical  right  in  thai 
f^°*w"^^  country.  Those  who  spon- 
sored the  meeting  said  they  had  the 
highest  regard  for  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  KuchelJ  and  for  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  Issues  involved. 

I  mention  this  matter  because  I  think 
It  unportant  to  have  the  country  under- 
stand, in  fairness  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, that  it  was  before  his  recent  re- 
election, not  after  It,  that  his  position  on 
this  issue  became  so  well  known,  and 
that  it  Is  not  true  that  It  Is  poUtlcaUy 
dangerous  in  CaUfornia  to  be  as  out- 
spoken a  supporter  of  decency  as  Is  the 
Senator  from  California— although  I  am 
sure  he  did  not  take  this  position  In  any 
sense    because   of   political   motivation. 
However,  it  Is  obvious  that  It  is  an  ad- 
vantage politically  to  be  on  the  right  side 
of  Issues  of  this  sort  in  CaUfornia.  as  it 
is  elsewhere  in  the  country;  and  I  am 
very  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  taken  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  speak  on  these  occasions. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of   the   Senator   from   California    [Mr 
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KucHiLl.  Coming  from  New  England, 
where  we  have  a  smaller  quantity  of 
hatemongers  than  seem  to  be  preva- 
lent in  other  parts  of  the  country,  I  real- 
ized my  blessings  as  I  listened  to  the 
thoughts  of  my  colleague.  I  believe  that 
Lf  there  is  one  way  of  truly  protecting 
our  country  from  weaknesses  from 
within,  it  is  by  ventilating  and  exposing 
the  diatribes  of  the  hatemongers  and 
letting  the  people  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  be  aware  of  what  they  are  doing, 
so  that  those  who  hear  an  individual 
hatemonger  will  not  think  that  he  alone 
IS  being  honored  by  his  attentions. 


NAACP  SUIT  TO  ENFORCE  CON- 
STITUTIONAL REDUCTION  OF 
REPRESENTATION  OF  STATES 
WHICH  DENY  THE  RIGHT  TO 
VOTE 

Mr.  KEATTNG  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Government  has  fallen  far  be- 
hind in  the  march  toward  progress  on 
civil  rights. 

As  a  result  of  the  failure  to  enact 
meaningful  civil  rights  legislation,  we 
have  forced  the  victims  of  discrimina- 
tion to  resort  more  and  more  to  self- 
help.  Those  who  have  Insisted  upon 
watering  down  or  obstructing  every  at- 
tempt to  provide  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  the  authority  it  needs  to  deal 
effectively  with  deprivations  of  consti- 
tutional rights  cannot  complain  now 
that  more  drastic  action  is  necessary 

A  vacuum  has  been  created  by  the  in- 
ability or  refusal  of  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  to  respond  to  the  ur- 
gent demands  of  the  situation.  Ignor- 
ing the  injustices  and  inequities  which 
have  existed  for  so  many  years  has  only 
served  to  aggravate  them  and  develop  a 
greater  insistence  upon  action  now. 

It  was  almost  7  years  ago  when  I  was 
a  Member  of  the  other  body — at  that 
time  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary— that  a  determined  effort  was 
made  by  the  chairman  and  myself  and 
others,  to  give  the  Department  of  Justice 
authority  to  Initiate  suits  for  preven- 
tive relief  in  all  cases  involving  denials 
of  constitutional  rights.  We  succeeded 
in  maintaining  this  provision  in  the 
1957  Civil  Rights  Act  which  passed  the 
House,  only  to  witness  its  elimination 
in  the  Senate  Those  who  thought  they 
won  a  great  victory  by  their  success- 
ful insistence  that  this  provision  be 
stricken  as  the  price  for  any  action  on 
civil  rights  bear  a  heavy  responsibility 
for  the  crisis  in  civil  rights  which  has 
since  become  evident. 

It  should  be  apparent  to  everyone  now 
that  the  longer  these  problems  are  al- 
lowed to  exist  without  solution,  the 
longer  resentment  against  second-class 
citizenship  Is  allowed  to  fester  without 
remedy,  the  longer  denials  of  constitu- 
tional rights  are  condoned  without  ac- 
tion, the  more  likely  It  Is  that  impatience 
will  turn  to  outrage  and  demonstration 
to  riots.  We  must  come  to  our  senses  be- 
fore It  is  too  late  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  we  act  out  of  fear,  but  I  am  plead- 
ing that  we  act  out  of  a  new  awareness  of 
our  obligations  to  the  Constitution,  the 
heritage  of  freedom  we  so  proudly  pro- 


clsUm.  and  the  understanding  of  the 
mood  and  determination  of  fellow  Ameri- 
cans who  have  struggled  for  so  many 
years  against  Intolerance  and  oppres- 
sion. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  today  has 
initiated  a  legal  action  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  14th  amendment  re- 
quiring the  reduction  of  representation 
of  States  which  deny  or  abridge  the 
right  to  vote  I  have  always  been  more 
concerned  with  removing  impediments 
to  the  free  exercise  of  the  franchise  than 
with  reducing  the  number  of  Represent- 
atives from  particular  States  But  It 
must  be  conceded  that  the  Constitution 
is  clear  on  this  point.  It  says  that  the 
t>asis  of  representations  shall  be  reduced 
in  States  which  do  not  permit  qualified 
citizens  to  vote  The  fact  that  this  pro- 
vision has  not  been  enforced  has  not 
eliminated  it  from  the  Constitution,  and 
it  continues  to  have  the  same  force  to- 
day which  it  had  almost  a  hundred  years 
ago  when  it  was  written  into  the  funda- 
mental  law 

We  can  expect  the  action  of  the 
NAACP  to  be  greeted  by  the  same  out- 
bursts which  have  been  vented  against 
other  attempts  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.  The  same  cries  of 
States  rights  which  were  raised  against 
the  school  desegregation  decision  and 
the  State  reapportionment  cases  will  be 
heard  Well,  there  are  such  things  as 
States  wrongs  as  well  as  States  rights. 
How  about  State  responsibilities?  After 
a  hundred  years,  is  it  not  time  that  the 
14th  Amendment  was  enforced  either  by 
compliance  with  its  standards  or  by  im- 
plementation of  its  sanctions? 

The  action  of  the  NAACP  would  be 
unnecessary  if  Congress  had  taken  steps 
before  now  to  make  certain  that  citizens 
of  the  United  States  were  not  denied  the 
rictht  to  vote.  If  the  Supreme  Court 
now  holds  that  the  14th  Amendment  has 
been  violated  by  the  unfair  apportion- 
ment of  representatives,  can  it  be  fairly 
said  that  it  is  usurping  legislative  pow- 
ers? In  my  judgment  the  answer  is  no, 
because  Congress  has  forfeited  the  op- 
portunity to  act  and  the  Constitution 
cannot  be  ignored  indefinitely.  Let  those 
who  would  condemn  the  courts  consider 
the  conditions  which  they  have  created. 
In  truth,  they  have  forced  resort  to  the 
courts  for  the  vindication  of  Constitu- 
tional rights  by  their  own  successful  ex- 
ploitation of  the  many  devices  for  block- 
ing legislative  action  in  the  Congress.  If 
the  anti-civil-rights  claims  of  victory  in 
the  past  now  have  a  hollow  ring,  they 
have  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves. 

The  .suit  initiated  by  the  NAACP  is  of 
historic  significance  and  is  destined  to 
rank  with  the  school  desegregation  suit 
and  the  State  reapportionment  cases  in 
importance  I  commend  this  organiza- 
tion for  pre.s.sing  its  efforus  to  enforce  the 
Constitution  and  to  give  authority  to  its 
eloquent  command.s 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
suit  which  is  being  started  today  by  the 
Legal  Defense  Fund  of  the  National  A.sso- 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  to  enforce  the  14th  amendment 
provision  which  requires  reduction  in  the 
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congressional  representation  of  any  auu 
which  denies  the  right  to  vote  arbitrariS 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

The  suit  signalizes  the  relaUve  roles  nf 
the  judiciary  and   the  Congress  in  th 
struggle  for  equality,  which  is  so  ran^ 
idly  coming  to  a  head  at  this  time    in 
1945,  in  Saunders  v.  Wtlkins.  152  p  in 
235.  a  suit  brought  in  Federal  court  in 
Virginia  to  enforce  this  section  of  th* 
Constitution   because  of  the  disenfran 
chisement  of  60  percent  of  the  voters  be 
cause  of  the  poll  tax.  the  court  stated- 
it  Is  well  known  that  the  elective  franchl* 
has  been  limited  or  denied  to  citizens  In  v»ri 
ous  States  of  the  Union  In  past  years,  but  n 
serloua  attempt  has  been  made  by  Congre^ 
to  enforce    the   mandate  of   the  second  »ec- 
tion  of  the  14Ui  amendment,  and  It  U  not* 
worthy  that  there  are  no  Instances  In  which 
the  courts  have  attempted  to  revise  the  »d 
fK-irtlonment  of  Representatives  by  Congre« 

The  court  dismissed  the  suit  as  raiaing 
a  "political  question"  which  the  court 
could  not  adjudicate. 

Since  Congress  has  continually  defa-Jt- 
ed  on  such  "political  questions  '  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  been  increasingly 
pressed  to  resolve  them.  The  Court  hu 
accepted  the  responsibility.  In  1961.  in 
the  case  of  Gomillion  against  Ughtfoot 
the  Court  rejected  the  "political  quta- 
tion  ■  rationale  which  had  been  used  by 
the  district  court  in  Virginia  and  held 
the  virtually  total  exclusion  of  Negro 
voters  from  the  city  limits  of  Tuskegee 
Ala.,  was  a  violation  of  the  15th  amend 
ment  guarantee  against  discrimination 
on  grounds  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

This  decision  w  as  followed  by  the  Ten- 
nessee apportionment  case.  Baker  against 
Carr,  which  completely  put  to  rest  the 
•political  question"  doctrine  in  regard 
to  appKjrtionment. 

Because  of  this  display  of  understand- 
ing of  the  legal  doctrine  involved  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  legislatures  of  the 
Nation  are  now  stirring  with  long  over- 
due action  toward  reapportionment  to 
reflect  the  enonnous  changes  in  popula- 
tion which  have  occurred  in  this  cen- 
tury, only  a  fraction  of  which  had  been 
reflected  by  the  legislatures  themsdves. 

The  case  now  filed  by  the  NAACP 
legal  defense  fund  is  of  the  same  order. 
Congress  has  failed  to  take  account  of 
even  the  unanimous  findings  of  the  U.S 
Civil  Rights  Commission  in  its  1961  re- 
port on  voting  that  "substantial  num- 
bers of  Negro  citizens  are.  or  recently 
have  been,  denied  the  right  to  vote  on 
grounds  of  race  or  color  in  about  100 
counties  in  8  Southern  States"  through 
literacy  tests  and  other  qualification 
ienU:.  arbitrary  and  discriminatory  regw- 
tration  procedures,  threats  and  intimida- 
tion, or  the  fear  of  retaliation. 

The  response  of  the  Congress  has  been 
rejection  of  even  the  mild  sixth-grade  lit- 
eracy test  bill  and  passage  of  only  the 
antipoll  tax  constitutional  amendment, 
which  is  still  wending  its  way  through 
State  legislatures  and  which.  I  believe  all 
agree,  is  hardly  a  major  step  toward 
eliminating  flagrant  denials  of  the  right 
to  vote,  though  I  welcome  it. 

Section  2  of  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  provides  a  clear  remedy 
for  denial  of  the  right  to  vote:  Reduction 
of  the  i-epiesentation  of  the  State  in  the 


House  of  Representatives.  The  NAACP 
legal  defense  fund  suit  lays  the  ground 
work  for  such  reduction  by  ordering  the 
Secretar>'  of  Commerce  and  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  compile 
the  fljures  as  to  the  denial  of  the  right  to 
vote  at  the  next  census  and  to  submit  the 
proper  apportionment  of  Representatives 
to  Cong.  CSS  in  accordance  with  the  14th 
amendment  provision. 

Again  the  issue  is  clearly  posed:  Will 
Congress  fulfill  its  responsibility,  or  will 
the  courts  be  required  to  take  the  lead? 
The  NACCP  action  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred is  now  pending  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  a 
long  list  of  plaintiffs,   and  is  directed 
against  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
This  is  a  real  first,  and  will  be  looked 
at  with  the  greatest  of  Interest  by  all  of 
us.  As  one  who  has  fought  in  the  Senate 
for  7  years  for  the  so-called  part  III  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act,  granting  power  to 
the  Attorney  General  to  sue  in  represent- 
ative civil  rights  cases,  I  welcome  very 
much  this  initiative  of  the  NAACP.     I 
point  out  that  it  represents  a  direction 
which,  had  it  been  taken  soorjr,  might 
have  prevented  the  dread  national  crisis 
DOW  confronting  us,  and  to  which,  many 
of  us  are   determined,   there   miist   be 
brought  national  attention  and  national 
legislation.     However,  this  initiative  is 
most  useful  and  most  worthwhile,  and  I 
am  delighted  that  the  NAACP  is  taking 
the  initiative,  knowing  that  it  will  be 
pushed  with  vigor  and  effectiveness,  as, 
Indeed,  It  is  the  same  type  of  approach 
which  brought  about  the  landmark  de- 
cision in  the  Brown  against  Board   of 
Education  school  desegregation  case  in 
1954. 
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THE    WHEAT     REFERENDUM,     THE 
PARMER,  AND  THE  FARM  BUREAU 
Mr.  McGOVERN.     Mr.   President    a 
week  ago  today  the  U5.  wheat  farmers 
decided  they  did  not  want  a  certificate 
plan  for  the  1964  wheat  crop.    They  re- 
jected   a    carefully    designed    program 
which  sought  to  reduce  the  burden  of 
surplus  stocks  and  the  cost  of  the  farm 
program  while  at  the  same  time  protect- 
ing the  income  of  farmers.     Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman,  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  and  able  men  in  public  life 
today,  worked  long  and  hard  with  his 
department  advisers  and  the  Congress  to 
develop  a  program  that  would  balance 
the  interest  of  farmers,  taxpayers,  and 
consumers. 

A  major  share  of  credit  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  this  plan  is  being  given  to  the 
leadership  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  FederaUon.  which,  as  we  know 
led  the  campagin  for  a  "no"  vote  in  the 
referendum. 

Farm  Bureau  officials  have  not  been 
reluctant  in  accepting  this  ci-edit,  and 
"ley  should  not  be.  They  conducted  a 
vigorous  campaign,  largely  along  the 
negative  lines  in  which  they  have  become 
increasingly  skilled. 

There  was.  however,  one  posiUve  aspect 
K>  the  Farm  Bureaus  effort  to  achieve 
a  no  •  vote.  Wheat  growers  were  told, 
jmie  and  time  again,  by  the  organiza- 
uons  spokesmen,  from  President  Shu- 


man  on  dowTi  to  clerks  in  county  Farm 
Bureau  offices,  that  if  the  certificate 
plan  were  voted  down  the  Congress 
would  replace  it  with  a  new  and  better 
and  more  constructive  program  for  1964 
This  pledge,  this  promise,  was  repeated 
day  after  day,  night  after  night,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  referendum  clearly 
spelled  out  the  alternate  program  in  the 
event  wheat  growers  rejected  the  certifi- 
cate plan. 

All  through  the  Farm  Bureau's  writ- 
ten and  spoken  pleas  for  "no"  votes  the 
words  "new"  and  "better"  and  "construc- 
tive" appear  in  descriptions  of  the 
promised  legislation. 

On  May  7,  just  2  weeks  before  the  ref- 
erendum of  last  Tuesday,  President 
Shuman  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
testified  on  the  new  feed  grain  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  and  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  criticism  of  the  proposed 
certificate  plan  for  wheat. 

At  that  time,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  specifically  asked  Mr.  Shuman— 
a  man  for  whom  I  bear  no  personal  mal- 
ice and.  in  fact,  one  with  whom  I  enjoy 
cordial  personal  relations— if  he  believed 
new  legislation  would  be  passed  to  give 
our  wheat  farmers  a  better  income  at 
less  cost  to  the  taxpayers  should  the 
referendum  fall.  He  answered  with  a 
definite,  imqualified  "Yes." 

Now,  this  consistent  reference  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  to  new  legislaUon  placed 
upon  the  organization  responsibility  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  proposal  for  a 
new  wheat  bill. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  referen- 
dum, the  American  Farm  Bureau  re- 
sponded to  this  challenge. 
But  the  response  is  a  pathetic  delusion. 
It  does  not  uphold  the  promise  con- 
tained in  the  word  "new"  that  was  used 
so  liberally  in  the  antireferendum  prop- 
aganda. It  is.  in  fact,  a  slightly 
warmed-over  version  of  the  extravagant 
Farm  Bureau  land  retirement  bill  that 
has  been  fioating  around  the  Halls  of 
Congress  for  years  without  being  taken 
seriously  by  the  Congress. 

It  does  not  uphold  the  promise  con- 
tained in  the  words  'better"  or  "con- 
structive." It,  In  fact,  cuts  total  farm 
income  and  increases  very  substantially 
the  armual  outlay  from  the  Federal 
Treasury.  It  cannot  be  called  better  no 
matter  what  basis  of  comparison  is  used. 
In  reading  this  proposal,  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  story  of  the  pastor  in  a 
little  Midwest  town  who.  after  serving 
his  church  for  3  years,  happened  to 
notice,  in  thumbing  through  Its  records, 
that  he  had  a  far  better  tenure  mark 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Some  had 
been  around  as  Uttle  as  a  few  months- 
none  more  than  a  single  year. 

Curious,  he  questioned  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  deacons  about  it. 
The  deacon  tried  to  avoid  an  explana- 
tion but,  finally  forced  to  comment  on 
the  short  terms  of  former  pastors,  ex- 
plained it  this  way  to  the  preacher: 

"The  truth  is."  he  said,  "that  this  town 
has  never  really  wanted  a  preacher 
around  at  all.  and  you've  come  the 
closest." 

I  believe  the  truth  is  the  Farm  Buieau 
hierarchy  does  not  want  any  farm  pro- 


gram around  at  all.  and  the  current  re- 
vival of  its  old  favorite  is  about  as  close 
as  growers  could  get  to  that  status. 

The  massive  land  retirement  propo.sed 
by  the  Farm  Bureau  bill  simply  calls 
for  idle  acres;  It  is  not  specifically  aimed 
at  the  surpluses  which  are  giving  the 
farmers  income  trouble  and  giving  tax- 
payers budget  trouble. 

This  shotgun  approach,  to  have  any 
degree  of  effectiveness  in  bringing  sup- 
ply and  demand  for  feed  grains  and 
wheat  into  balance,  would  have  to  take 
at  least  75  million  crop  acres  out  of  use 
in  addition  to  the  present  conservation 
reserve  and  some  of  them,  advises  the 
USDA,  would  be  acres  now  devoted  to 
foods  not  in  surplus  supply,  such  as 
soybeans. 

The  bill  emphasizes  the  retirement  of 
whole  farms— which  will,  once  more 
bring  protests  to  the  Congress  from  every 
rural  community  and  chamber  of  com- 
merce across  the  rural  heart  of  the 
country.  Deserted  farms,  rented  by  the 
Government,  are  not  markets  for  the 
goods  and  services  which  the  families 
In  towns  must  seU  for  their  own  sur- 
vival; they  are  instead  a  sure  blueprint 
lor  the  creation  of  ghost  towns.  Vacant 
farms  mean  vacant  stores  and  schools 
and  churches  in  rural  America 

In  brief,  the  Farm  Bureau  is  propos- 
ing to  spend  In  1964  nearly  $2  billion  for 
Idle  acres— hundreds  of  millions  more 
than  was  spent  for  acreage  diversion 
under  the  1962  feed  grain  and  wheat 
programs— and  at  the  same  time  cause  a 
OSS  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  doUars 
in  the  already  inadequate  Income  of 
farm  families. 

*v7^^  r^"°.  Bureau  is  proposing  that 
the  feed  grain  program  already  adopted 
for  1964  and  1965  by  the  Congress-a 
program  that  has  made  marked  progress 
toward  the  goals  of  higher  farm  Income 
reduced  surpluses,  and  lower  Gov- 
ernment costs— a  program  that  has 
achieved  a  high  degree  of  popularity 
with  our  farmers — be  set  aside. 

In  South  Dakota,  the  wheat  growers 
cast  nearly  a  two-to-one  affirmative  vote 
in  the  wheat  referendum.  They  did  not 
vote  for  the  glittering  promise  of  some- 
thing better  in  return  for  a  "no";  they 
voted  to  accept  the  certificate  plan  for  a 
year  in  order  to  test  Its  effectiveness  in 
meeting  their  own  income  problems  and 
meeting  the  Nation's  surplus  and  farm 
program  cost  problems. 

The  certificate  plan,  however,  did  not 
receive  in  many  States  the  high  degree 
of  endorsement  given  In  South  Dakota 
Obviously,  many  farmers,  including  a 
minority  of  South  Dakotans.  voted  in  re- 
sponse to  the  implied  Farm  Bureau 
pledge  that  something  new,  something 
better,  something  constructive  would  be 
forthcoming. 

However,  the  proposal  submitted  is 
not  new,  it  is  not  better,  and  is  not  con- 
structive. 

During  the  past  3  months  the  voice  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  leadership  has  been 
heard  on  every  radio  and  TV  station,  in 
every  magazine  and  newspaper,  and  at 
crossroads  meetings  across  the  land 
urging  farmers  to  vote  "no." 

I  suggest  that  this  leadership  again 
take  to  the  air  and  the  press.    Let  them 
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travel  the  countryside  explaining  to 
wheat  and  feed  grain  farmers  why  they 
should  urge  Members  of  the  Congress  to 
vote  'yes"  on  a  proposal  that  idles  land 
and  people,  cuts  farm  income,  and  in- 
creases the  demands  upon  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  the  American  taxpayer. 

Before  the  Farm  Bureau  leaders  seri- 
ously ask  the  Congress  to  repeal  the  vol- 
untary feed  grain  biU  we  have  enacted 
and  devise  a  new  wheat  program  let  them 
first  explain  the  full  ramifications  of 
their  proposed  substitutes.  Let  them  sell 
it,  too,  to  those  whom  they  promised  new 
and  better  and  constructive  wheat  leq;- 
islation. 

They  had  faith  in  their  version  of  the 
facts  in  May.  Let  them  demonstrate  this 
faith,  then,  in  June. 

I  frankly  do  not  know  what  kind  of 
program  the  wheat  fanners  of  the  Na- 
tion want.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of 
legislative  resjxjnse  the  Congress  will 
make,  if  any,  at  all.  to  the  defeated 
wheat  referendum.  I  do  know  on  the 
basis  of  countless  conversations  with 
farmers,  merchants,  and  community 
leaders  across  rural  America  that  I  could 
not  look  these  people  in  the  eye  or  live 
with  my  own  conscience  if  I  supp>orted 
the  current  Farm  Bureau  proposal. 


AWARD  PRESENTED  TO  SENATOR 
RANDOLPH  BY  THE  NEW  YORK 
STATE  COMMISSION  FOR  THE 
BUND 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  about 
10  days  ago  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph!  and 
I  were  due  to  go  to  New  York,  he  to  re- 
ceive a  plaque  on  the  occasion  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind  of  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare,  and  I  to  make 
the  principal  address.  Both  of  us  were 
fogbound  due  to  the  closing  of  the  New 
York  airports,  which  was  coincidental 
with  a  late  evening  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Therefore  our  resE)ective  sp)eeches 
had  to  be  read.  The  plaque  that  was  to 
be  presented  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  reads: 

Presented  to  the  Honorable  Jenniugs  Ran- 
dolph, U.S.  Senator,  West  Virginia,  for  his 
outstanding  contribution  in  creating  a  sub- 
stantial new  economic  opportunity  for  blind 
persons  through  legislation  bearing  his 
name,  and  for  his  consistent  devotion  to  the 
general  welfare  which  has  so  enriched  the 
lives  of  ail  Americans. 

Also  included  in  the  citation  was  the 
n  >tation  that  the  presentation  was  made 
"on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  Anniversary 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  April  30,  1963.  • 

Mr.  President,  our  colleague  has  a 
record  of  having  i>erformed  significant 
sei-vices  for  blind  and  blinded  citizens 
and  handicapped  persons  generally ;  and 
he  is  honored  especially  by  the  blind  for 
his  outstanding  work  in  the  passage  of 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  authorizing 
establishment  of  vending  stands  oper- 
ated by  blind  persons  in  public  buildings. 

I  believe  our  colleague's  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  award  he  received  from  the 
New    York   State    Commission   for    the 


Blind  is  a  significant  statement  worthy 
of  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  remarks  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  Is  a  deeply  moving  moment  In  my 
life,  not  alone  because  of  the  award  which 
has  been  generously  bestowed,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  vision  of  nearly  27  years  which 
It   brings  to  mind 

In  the  past  quarter  century  we  have  seen 
momentous  changes  in  the  pattern  of  Amer- 
ican life  Not  the  least  significant  of  these 
has  been  the  growing  sensitivity  of  our  so- 
ciety to  the  problems  of  the  Infirm  and  af- 
flicted within  our  midst.  We  are  moving 
ever  closer  toward  the  conviction  that  the 
claims  of  the  handlcapjjed  are  not  an  appeal 
for  charity  but  for  Justice — for  the  right  to 
live  a  full  and  constructive  life  within  the 
limits  of  ones  own  potentialities  This  we 
owe  to  handicapped  persons,  not  because  of 
the  afflictions  which  set  them  apart  from 
others,  but  because  of  the  essential  human- 
ness  which  binds  all  of  us  together. 

In  this  regard  It  Is  significant  to  note  that 
throughout  the  Nation,  approximately  75  per- 
cent of  blind  rehablUtants  are  now  placed  In 
competitive  employment,  and  that  the  type 
of  work  selected  varies  more  as  a  result  of 
the  Individuals  interest  and  aptitudes  than 
as  a  resxilt  of  the  presence  of  blindness. 

Through  State-Federal  vocational  rehabil- 
itation services,  some  4,712  blind  persons 
were  rehabilitated  during  fiscal  1962.  In 
most  Instances  these  persons  are  now  pro- 
ductive, self-siifflclent  members  of  the  com- 
munity, making  contributions  rather  than 
simply  being  a   liability. 

Intensive  training  programs  are  being  of- 
fered to  members  of  State  vocational  staffs 
to  Improve  their  effectiveness  in  such  areas 
as  vending  stand  supervision.  Industrial 
placement,  mobility  Instruction,  and  home 
teaching.  Comprehensive  training  of  pro- 
fessional staff,  plus  research  and  demonstra- 
tion of  training  grants  are  enabling  the  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  to  con- 
stantly upgrade  service  offered  to  the  blind 

In  the  State  of  New  York  during  fiscal  year 
1962.  332  blind  persons  were  rehabilitated 
The  State  now  has  two  optical  aid  centers, 
one  operated  by  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  and  a  second  by  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind.  The  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  also  has  established  an  out- 
standing facility  for  the  deaf-blind,  known 
as  the  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  Service,  which  is 
rendering  Invaluable  assistance  to  this  often 
neglected  group  The  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind.  In  addition  to  its  optical  aids 
clinic,  conducts  a  research  and  demonstra- 
tion facility  providing  professional  place- 
ment to  the  blind 

The  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  and  counterpart  organizations  in 
other  States  throughout  the  country,  have 
been  among  the  vanguard  in  educating 
America  to  the  necessity  of  lending  Im- 
petus to  programs  designed  to  benefit  blinded 
citizens  Therefore,  I  gratefully  accept  this 
award,  not  only  for  myself,  but  for  the  many 
others  who  have  given  their  hearts  and  their 
hands  to  the  noble  task  of  restoring  their 
fellow  men  and  women  to  a  life  of  greater 
dignity  and  self-respect. 

To  thoee  of  you  who  have  committed  your- 
selves to  this  work,  I  would  leave  you  with 
these  words  of  John  Galsworthy: 

•■Restt)ratlon  Is  at  least  as  much  a  mat- 
ter of  spirit  as  of  body  •  •  •  to  heal  the  one 
without  the  other  Is  Impossible.  If  a  man's 
mind,  courage,  and  Interest  be  enlisted  In 
the  cause  of  his  own  salvation,  healing  goes 
on  apace,  the  sufferer  is  remade;   If  not,  no 


mere  surgical    wonders,   no  caretul   imrgi, 
will  avail  to  make  a  man  of  him  again    •  •  .' 
•A    niche    of    usefulness    and    self-regrw^' 
exists  for  every  man.  however  handicannM* 
but  that  niche  must  be  found  for  him     ^ 
carry   the  process  of   restoration   to  a  doI 
short  of  this  is  to  leave  the  cathedral  witho"* 
a  spire.     To  restore  him  and  with  him  th' 
future  of  our  countries,   that   Is   the  sacrw 
work."  " 


SOVIET  OIL  OFFENSIVE 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  1  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
very  important  development  with  respect 
to  the  oil  offen.sive  punsued  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Europe,  which  also  came  before 
me  as  chaimian  of  the  Ek:onomic  Com- 
mlttee  of  the  NATO  Parliamentarian!; 
Conference. 

At  the  outset.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  an  article  entitled  "Eastern 
Europe  Faces  Fuel  Lag."  published  In  the 
oversea  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
of  April  4.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobb 
as  follows: 
Eastern     Europe     Faces     Fi'el    Lag — Stubt 

Says    Uneven    Supply    Threatens  Indvb- 

TRiAi   Drive 

(By  Paul  Underwood) 

Warsaw  —Soviet  bloc  nations  arc  worklof 
out  a  balance  sheet  of  Eastern  Europe's  »up- 
ply  and  demand  for  fuels  during  the  next  JO 
years.  Preliminary  studies  Indicate  ghon- 
ages  of  energy  may  prove  a  bottleneck  In  the 
iirea's  drive  to  industrialize. 

Estimates  show  that  if  development  plans 
are  carried  out  without  substantial  Imprort- 
ments  in  efficiency.  Eastern  Europe  out«id« 
the  Soviet  Union  will  face  a  combined  yetrly 
deficit  of  100  million  tons  of  convention*! 
fuels  by  the  19808. 

Only  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  In  a  posltloE 
to  meet  its  fuel  energy  requirements  from 
home  production.  However,  it  Is  considered 
unlikely  that  Moscow  would  be  in  a  poii- 
tlon  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  her  Communiit- 
ruled  allies. 

The  question  of  the  area's  fuel  enerjj 
balance  is  one  of  the  problems  now  exercU- 
Ing  the  economic  minds  of  the  Council  fof 
Mutual  Economic  Assistance,  or  Comecon 
the   blocs  version  of  a  common  market. 

Comecon's  executive  committee  checked 
over  preliminary  estimates  at  a  meeting  Id 
Moscow  last  month  and  approved  plans  for 
the  completion  of  the  study  A  survey  of 
the  situation  was  published  recently  by  Zyel* 
Gospodarcze.  a  Polish  weekly  economic  re- 
view. 

natural  ruELS  decline 

The  publication  made  the  following 
points 

The  known  reserves  of  fuels  within  the 
Soviet  bUx"  countries  taken  as  a  whole  ut 
enormous  However,  the  distribution  o( 
these  reserves  among  the  individual  coun- 
tries Is  very  uneven.  The  Soviet  Union 
which  has  70  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  bl<x;  and  about  the  same  percentage  of 
its  total  Industrial  production,  enjoys  W 
percent  of  the  community's  raw  materiAi 
resources. 

Not  only  are  the  resources  of  the  other 
countries  limited  but,  with  the  exception  o! 
Poland's  coal,  reserves  of  natural  fuels  i« 
near   exhaustion. 

If  the  extraction  of  oil  In  Rumania  and 
coal  In  both  Czechoelovakla  and  East  Ger- 
many continues  to  Increase  at  the  rate  d 
recent  years,  "deposits  now  available  will  h< 
exhausted  within  the  next  30  to  40  yean" 
the  Journal   declared. 
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Although  Soviet  output  can  be  expanded 
well  beyond  present  levels.  Zycle  Gospodarcze 
gald  the  bloc  as  a  whole  would  have  to  help 
finance  such  an  expansion.  Otherwise,  be- 
cause of  the  slow  return  on  such  Investment, 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  Soviet  national 
income  would  decline. 

This  again  poses  a  problem,  the  Journal 
declared.  The  share  of  fuel  energy  Invest- 
ments In  the  development  programs  of  the 
bloc  countries  Is  already  so  high  that  It  pre- 
cludes a  substantial  Increase.  Zycle  Gospo- 
darcze said  some  expansion  of  fuel  out- 
put within  the  bloc  was  feasible  and  would 
help  reduce  the  expected  deficit  of  the  1980's. 
•But  we  cannot  eliminate  It,"  the  Journal 
added 

It  declared  that  more  hope  lay  In  Increas- 
ing technical  efficiency.  In  greater  use  of 
plastics  and  other  substitutes,  and  In  saving 
materials 

The  Journal  asserted  that  the  yearly  per 
capita  consumption  of  fuel  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope outside  the  Soviet  Union  was  virtually 
the  same  as  that  of  the  six  countries  of  the 
European  Common  Market— 2.9  and  2.7  tons, 
respectively. 

Tet  Eastern  Europe's  Industrial  output  is 
only  a  little  more  than  50  percent  as  great 
as  that  of  the  Common  Market.  It  added. 

One  important  reason  for  this,  Zycle 
Gospodarcze  said,  Involved  production  prac- 
tices. Eastern  bloc  machines  weigh  15  to 
»  percent  more  than  similar  Western  ma- 
chines. This  means  more  steel  Is  being  used. 
and.  therefore,  more  energy  is  being  con- 
iumed  than  is  necessary.  Reducing  the  ex- 
cess would  enable  the  bloc  to  produce  more 
per  ton  of  fuel. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  arti- 
cle indicates  that  Eastern  Europe  has 
not  only  become  a  substantial  fuel  deficit 
area,  but  that  if  the  ambitious  industrial 
plans  of  the  East  European  bloc  are  to 
be  carried  out,  the  requirements  for  So- 
viet fuels  within  the  bloc  will  rise 
sharply. 

In  view  of  the  serious  alarm  caused  in 
the  United  States  by  the  Soviet  Unions 
oil  offensive — I  use  the  word   'offensive" 
in  the  economic  sense— since  1955,  with 
which  I  agree.  I  asked  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall 
for  an  immediate  appraisal  of  the  cur- 
rent Soviet  capabilities  to  continue  to 
wage  an  oil  offensive  against  the  West 
in  the  Ught  of  the  developments  nar- 
rated in  the  New  York  Times  article  to 
which  I  have  referred,  which  indicated 
that  the  Soviet  bloc  requirements  would 
themselves  take  a  good  part  of  the  oil 
production  of  the  Soviet  Uriion. 

I  have  now  received  repUes  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  I  beUeve  they  will 
oe  of  great  interest  to  the  Senate  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  they,  together 
wth  my  requests  of  both  Secretaries 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record' 
There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD,  as  follows: 

o-„  o  April  18.  19«3. 

Hon  Stkwart  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  oj  the  Interior 
Vuhington.  D.C. 

atS^H  ''■^8«»"a«t:  It  has  come  to  my 
working  out  a  balance  sheet  of  Eastern  Eu- 
S?nei"?f  7ea«^  ''*'"""*'  '°'  '"*"  ^"^^'^^ 
corThfltf^  estimates  prepared  by  Come- 
S  on.  'f.K  "  <»«^«>opnient  plans  are  car- 
i  em^    '"'^°'''  substantial  improvements 

soviet  Union    itself,    will    face    a   combined 
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yearly  deficit  of  100  million  tons  of  conven- 
tional fuels  by  1980. 

Their  study  asserts  that  the  yearly  per 
caplte  consumption  of  fuel  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope outside  the  Soviet  Union  Is  virtually 
the  same  as  that  of  the  six  countries  of  the 
European  Common  Market— 2.9  and  2  7  tons 
respectively,  although  Eastern  Europe's  In- 
dustrlal  output  Is  only  a  little  more  than  50 
percent  as  great  as  that  of  the  Common 
Market. 

It  was  further  pointed  out  that  even 
though  the  reserves  of  fuel  In  the  Soviet 
Union  are  presently  enormous,  the  resources 
of  the  other  East  European  countries  are 
near  exhaustion.  If  the  extraction  of  oil  In 
Rumania  and  coal  In  Czechoslovakia  and 
East  Germany  continues  to  Increase  at  the 
wnf  ^  '"^t^"*  ^'***"'  'leposlts  now  available 
will  be  exhausted  within  the  next  30  to  40 
years  and  requirements  for  Soviet  oil  within 
the  bloc  will  rise  sharply. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  Soviet  oil 
offensive  threat  might  have  to  be  reevalu- 
ated. I  would  very  much  appreciate  having 
your  comments  on  this  matter. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javtts, 

U.S.  Senator. 


U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  11, 1963. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javfts:  As  promised  in  my 
letter  to  you  of  April  25.  1963,  we  have  re- 
viewed the  supply  and  demand  of  fuels  In 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  satel- 
lltes.  We  have  also  examined  the  original 
source  of  the  Information  quoted  In  your  let- 
ter of  April  18,  and  find  the  material,  al- 
though containing  some  political  overtones 
m  favor  of  the  Polish  economy,  to  represent 
a  fairly  authoritative  statement  of  the  prob- 
lem facing  Soviet  bloc  nations. 

Projections  as  far  as  30  to  40  years  forward 
are  highly  speculative  and  subject  to  wide 
variation  in  ideas  as  to  what  lies  ahead. 
This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to  energy 
where  developments  in  the  nuclear  field  con- 
ceivably could  result  in  drastic  changes  In 
the  energy  pattern— given  the  Impetus  of  an 
economic  "breakthrough"  versus  conven- 
tional fuels.  Our  comments  therefore  apply 
only  to  the  relatively  near  future. 

Current  estimates  show  that  Eastern  Eu- 
rope (exclusive  of  the  Soviet  Union)  Is  now 
an  energy-defliclt  area  and  that  this  status 
has  been  reached  much  earlier  than  antici- 
pated.    To  meet  the  growing  energy  requlre- 

??a°c  0°^  ?Sf ^  ^"^P*  '^^  °o^  ^  e"y  for  the 
u  a.a.K.  The  growth  In  domestic  production 
Of  crude  oil  is  being  hampered  by  a  lack  of 
equipment  suitable  for  the  discovery  and  de- 
velopment Of  new  fields.  At  the  same  time 
extraction  of  coal  has  fallen  well  below  plar^ 
and  production  of  gas  has  been  disappoint- 
ing^ Thus,  more  petroleum  will  be  required 
at  home  to  make  up  for  below-plan  output 
of  9oal  and  gas.  It  Is  probable  that  for  the 
next  several  years  at  least  the  growth  In 
availability  of  petroleum  may  be  cicely  par" 

deml^d  ^  ^""^^^  ^^  ^"^^^  dom^c 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union 
already  has  proved  oil  reserves  adequate  to 
support  a  production  level  considerably 
higher  than  that  required  to  meet  antici- 
pated Soviet  domestic  and  East  Europe  satel- 
lite on  demand.  The  real  questions  are 
( 1 )  how  fast  will  these  reserves  be  developed 
or  new  discoveries  made  productive,  (2)  how 
much  of  the  productive  capacity  thus  created 
will  be  used  for  exports  to  East  Europe.  Cuba 
and  Communist  China,  and  (3)  how  much 
more  will  be  available  for  export  to  Western 
markets. 

■nie  answers  to  these  questions  are  diffi- 
cult to  predict.  The  solution  to  the  first 
obviously    Is    a    function   of   capital    Invest- 
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ment.  plus  Improved  efficiency  and  advanced 
technology;  the  second  Is  directly  related  to 
Soviet  willingness  to  sacrifice  growth  in  home 
demand  in  favor  of  supplying   the  satellite 

^,tP^;  ^*  ^^^^  ^^  primarily  governed  by 
polticlal  decisions. 

r^/t^K^^J'^P""  Prepared  at  my  request  last 
October  by  the  National  Petroleum^  Council 
It  is  noted  that  exports  of  oil  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  satellite  countries  of  East  Europe 

4oirSfn^^   \''*''^  2°  '^""°'^  °^««c  to^ 
(400  000   barrels  daily,    compared   with  only 
9  million  tons  (180.000  barrels  daUy)  in  1960 
Soviet  plans  already  envisage  the  delivery  of 
15    million    tons    (300,000    barrels    daily,    to 
Eastern     European     satellites     through     the 
Friendship"   pipeline   system   in    1965      An 
additional    5    million    tons    (100,000    barrels 
dally)    is   presently   expected    to   move   into 
these  countries  by  a  combination  of  tanker 
deliveries  from  Black  Sea  ports  and  overland 
means    other   than   pipelines,    although    the 
Friendship"  pipeline  is  capable  of  being  ex- 
panded to  an  ultimate  capacity  of  35  million 
tons  (700.000  barrels  daily)    by  the  addition 
of  piunping  stations  as  needed. 

Available  evidence  does  not  support  the 
probability  of  any  dramatic  upsurge  in  the 
fu^^^^o^'  °"  ^°  nonbloc  countries  from 
the  U.S.SJI..  at  least  through  1965.  None- 
theless, continued  Soviet  effort  to  increase  its 
tanker  fleet,  plus  construction  of  pipelines 
U)  and  expansion  of  export  facilities  in  the 
Black  Sea  area  indicate  that  exports  of  oil 
from  this  source  will  continue  to  grow  al- 
though at  a  slower  rate  than  that  observed 
lor  past  years. 

In  this  connection,  the  National  Petroleum 
Council  report  referred  to  above  estimated 
that  exports  of  Soviet  oil  to  Western  na- 
tions would  increase  from  565.000  barrels 
dal  y  in  1961  to  almost  1  million  barrels  dally 
in  1965.  Current  evidence,  based  largely  on 
performance  during  1962.  when  Soviet  ex- 
ports to  the  free  world  showed  a  relatively 
modest  gain  over  the  1961  level  as  compared 
with  prior  annual  increases  ranging  from  25- 
to  65  percent,  tends  to  Indicate  that  1965  ex- 
ports to  the  West  may  be  somewhat  less 
than  the  1  mUlion  barrels  daily  previously 
estimated.  •' 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  Statk^ 
,^    „  Washington,  May  23, 1963. 

The  Honorable  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs 
U.S.  Senate. 

oe^fi^^*^***"^®"  JAvrrs:  In  my  letter  of  April 
25  1963  (acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  April  18).  I  promised  that  the  De- 
partment would  comment  further  on  the 
Soviet  oil  problem  as  soon  as  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government 
had  completed  an  analysis  of  the  Polish  study 
which  you  so  kindly  brought  to  our  atten- 
tlon. 

The  Department  of  State  has  seen  Secre- 
tary  Udalls  reply  of  May  11  to  a  similar  let- 
ter addressed  to  him  and  has  nothing  to  add 
to  his  able  statement  concerning  the  facts 
The  Department  is  particularly  concerned 
with  the  imponderables  mentioned  in  bis 
fourth  and  fifth  paragraphs,  which  read  as 
follows  : 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union 
already  has  proved  oil  reserves  adequate  to 
support  a  production  level  considerably 
higher  than  that  required  to  meet  antici- 
pated Soviet  domestic  and  East  Europe  satel- 
lite oU  demand.  The  real  questions  are  (1) 
How  fast  wUl  these  reserves  be  developed 
or  new  discoveries  made  productive?  (2)* 
How  much  of  the  productive  capacity 
thus  created  will  be  used  for  exports  to  East 
Europe,  Cuba,  and  Communist  China?  and 
(3)  How  much  more  will  be  avaUable  for  ex- 
port to  Western  markets? 

"The  answers  to  these  questions  are  dllB- 
cult  to  predict.     The  aoluUon  to  the  first 
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ebvlonsly  to  a  function  of  capital  Invest- 
ment, ploa  Improved  •fflclency  and  advanced 
taohnology:  the  Moond  U  dlrvcUy  related  to 
Soviet  wUUngnaw  to  aacrtflce  growth  In  home 
demand  In  favor  of  supplying  the  aatelllte 
natlonjs;  the  third  U  primarily  governed  by 
political  declalona." 

In  view  of  the  Imponderables,  the  Depart- 
ment plana  to  maintain  present  policy  and. 
In  cooperation  with  our  friends  and  allies, 
to  keep  the  sltuaUon  under  cloee  and  con- 
tinuotu  study. 

Sincerely  ycnxn. 

PacDOUCK  O.  Dttttow. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  that  Secretary 
Udall's  response,  especially,  places  this 
problem  in  a  substantially  different  light 
than  heretofore  viewed  by  most  people. 
According  to  the  latest  estimates  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  prob- 
ability of  any  dramatic  upsurge  of  Soviet 
oil  exports  to  nonbloc  countries  within 
the  near  future,  at  least  through  1965. 
is  not  supported  by  available  evidence. 
To  be  sure,  exports  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  nonbloc  markets  can  be  expect- 
ed to  grow,  but  at  a  slower  rate  than 
that  observed  for  the  past  7  years; 
namely.  1955  to  1961.  The  Secretary 
offers  the  following  evidence  to  support 
this  view. 

Pir«t.  Exports  of  Soviet  oil  to  Western 
nations  have  remained  at  roughly  the 
same  level  In  1961  and  1962;  namely, 
about  565.000  barrels  a  day.  This  Is  con- 
trasted with  annual  gains  in  preceding 
years  which  ranged  between  25  and  65 
percent,  gains  which  caused  Justified 
alarm  in  the  West.  Soviet  oil  exports 
increased  from  80.000  to  565.000  barrels 
a  day  between  1955  and  1961. 

Second.  Eastern  Europe  has  become  an 
energy  deficit  area  much  sooner  than  ex- 
pected. The  indication  is  that  exports  of 
oil  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  East 
Exiropean  bloc  are  climbing  very  rapidly. 
Third.  Due  to  the  growing  energy  re- 
quirements of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
high  costs,  and  the  disappointing  per- 
formance of  the  Soviet  coal  industry,  the 
availability  of  Soviet  oil  for  export  out- 
side the  bloc  has  evidently  been  tem- 
porarily reduced. 

f\>urth.  Based  on  the  energy  require- 
ments of  the  Soviet  bloc  in  1962.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  believes  that 
the  National  Petroleum  Council's  esti- 
mates of  potential  Soviet  exports  to  non- 
bloc nations  of  900.000  to  1  million  bar- 
rels a  day  by  1965  is  somewhat  high. 

These  conclusions  are  supported  by 
other  authoritative  sources,  such  as  those 
of  Edmund  K.  Paltermayer  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  April  22.  1963.  and  evi- 
dence submitted  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  during  Its  December  1962 
hearings,  entitled  "Dimensions  of  Soviet 
Economic  Power." 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  eco- 
nomic capability  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
wage  a  massive  oil  offensive  has  been 
curtailed,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
and  that  we  are  entering  a  new  phase 
of  the  Soviet  oil  offensive  against  the 
West.  I  would  be  the  last  to  argue  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  no  longer  capable  or 
determined  to  use  its  oil  resources  in  a 
drive  directed  against  selected  target 
countries  for  political  or  strategic  pur- 
poses. The  Soviet  Union  remains  com- 
mitted to  power  expansion  through  eco- 
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nomlc  warfare  by  its  own  Ideology,  for     the  price  of  delivered  Soviet  crude  U  ah»» 
which  we  can  find  abundant  evidence.         ■<*  percent   below  that  of  the  comnw^* 

delivered  price  of  Arabian  crude     WeJrto^ 


evidence. 
We  also  find  that  Western  European 
governments  are  beginning  to  learn  that 
they  pay  heavily  for  depending  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  for  their  fuel  requirements. 
The  experiences  of  Prance.  Israel.  Fin- 
land. Greece.  Austria,  and  Iceland,  as  re- 
ported by  experts  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Co..  of  New  Jersey,  continue  to  bear 
witness  to  this  real  hazard.  The  Soviets' 
objective  is  to  exploit  the  dependence  of 


man  governmental   statutlcs  on  crude  te^" 
port  prices  at  the  Oerman  border  In  laei  f 
dlcate   that   Soviet  crude   was  Imported  f 
82  cents  per  barrel  (or  32  percent)  below  t^ 
average  cost  of  free  world  crude  Imports 

4.  Another  wny  of  examining  Soviet  dh- 
ing  philosophy  la  to  note  that  the  offlSli 
Soviet  statistics  contained  In  the  publloT 
tlon  "Foreign  Trade  of  the  US.SJl  for  oL 
year  1961 "  show  that  the  price  of  Soviet  cr^ 


Western  countries  for  their  essential  fuel  T^  ^,  lll^T^^xToV^nr  'on!"1!f «  ^»*- 

requirements  In  order  to  Influence  their  ^'^*'''^~^'  ""^^^  '"''■  °'  °"^y  "  P*ro«t 
national  policies  at  a  critical  period,  by 
threatening  to  cut  off  oil.  Just  as  it  rat- 
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ties  Its  rockets  whenever  it  is  annoyed 
with  the  policies  of  the  United  SUtes  or 
with  some  other  part  of  the  free  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
memorandum  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
New  Jersey,  to  which  I  have  Just  re- 
ferred, and  also  the  article  written  by 
Edmund  K.  Faltermayer.  published  in 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  22.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro.  as  follows: 
Comments  on  STATSMaicr  bt  Ybvokki  Onaov 

or    SojLZNEFTKxporr.    PKBauAiT    6.     1963. 

"Does     Sovirr     Ou.     TiiaKATKN     WramM 

BkLUUCZTS?" 

I  Prepared  by  Standard  Oil  Co  of  New  Jersey, 
C  &  P  E.  Department.  New  York.  NT, 
March  14.   ICBS) 

On  February  6.  1963.  Mr  Yevgenl  Gurov. 
chairman  of  Sojuzneftexport.  the  Ua.SJl. 
oU  export  organization.  Issued  a  statement 
enUtled  "Does  Soviet  OU  Threaten  Western 
Markets^"  Fundamentally  the  memoran- 
dum sought  to  show  that  Soviet  oU  exporU 
are  of  a  commercial  character  and  that  free 
world  countries  need  have  no  fear  of  them. 
The  memorandum  discussed  Soviet  oU  pric- 
ing. Soviet  production  and  export  capabil- 
ities, and  Soviet  oU  security  to  Its  free 
world  buyers.  It  concluded  that  this  oU  Is 
much  like  free  world  oil  and  holds  no  se- 
curity problems  for  the  free  world  The 
purpose  of  tills  note  la  to  examine  the  valid- 
ity of  the  Soviet  memorandum. 

paiciTra  or  sovizt  on, 
Mr  Ourov  seeks  to  show  that  during  I960, 
Soviet  oil  was  sold  In  capitalist  countries  at 
an  average  discount  of  17  percent  less  than 
the  list  price,  whereas  In  the  same  year  free 
world  oil  oompanles  sold  about  11  percent  of 
Middle  East  oil  production  at  a  ao-percent 
discount  from  posted  prices  In  addition, 
the  memorandum  attempts  to  show  that  In 
some  specific  cases.  In  sales  to  Brazil  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic  Soviet  prices  have 
been  about  the  same  as  free  world  prices 
There  are  a  number  of  deficiencies  In  Mr. 
Gurov's  statements: 

1  The  reference  to  Soviet  prices  being  17 
percent  less  than  the  "list"  price  Is  curious 
since  such  a  Soviet  list  has  never  been  made 
public  and  was  not  previously  known  to 
exist.  Comparison  of  Soviet  prices  with  such 
a  "list"  would  not  seem  to  be  a  meaningful 
comparison. 

2  It  Is  Interesting  that  Mr  Ourov  found 
It  necessary  to  compare  a  discount  on  total 
Soviet  oil  sales  with  a  discount  in  the  Middle 
East  which  applies,  even  according  to  the 
Soviet  figures,  to  only  1 1  percent  of  free 
world  oil  production  In  tiiat  area 

3.  The  Important  question  on  price  Is  the 
amount  paid  by  the  customer.  Therefore, 
Soviet  uil  prices  should  be  compared  alth 
free  world  prices  in  some  of  the  countries 
which  Import  substantial  quantities  of  Soviet 
oil.  In  Italy,  a  country  which  purchases 
ubout  23  percent  of  toUl  Soviet  oil  exports. 


percent 
$2  54  per  barrel  fob.  price  charaw 
satellites  and  Cuba.  Interesting* 
enough.  If  the  $1  38  per  barrel  price  lottZ 
world  consumers  was  17  percent  less  thsn 
the  Soviet  list  price  In  1961,  then  the  lOM 
average  price  to  the  satellites  and  Cuba  In- 
dlcates  that  captive  customers  pay  over  iso 
percent  of  list  price. 

5  Average  Soviet  export  prices  to  the  Ih. 
world  do  not  tell  the  complete  story,  prtc^ 
are  often  reduced  In  specific  markets  when 
this  Is  desirable  to  attain  overall  Soviet  po. 
lltical  or  economic  objectives. 

6.  Mr.  Ourov  sought  to  show  that  Sorlrt 
prices  to  the  UAR  were  about  the  same  u 
those  of  free  world  oil  companies.  Th* 
Sojuineft  export  price  of  »1.76  per  barrel 
fob.  that  Mr.  Gurov  mentions  was  the  im- 
tlol  proposal.  However,  his  statement  fsUi 
to  mention  that  the  Soviet  offer  was  later 
reduced  to  $1.58  per  barrel  and  It  U  belicTed 
the  sale  was  made  at  11.43  per  barrel  f.o,b. 

7.  US.  oil  companies  have  not  sought  to 
persuade  the  US.  Government  to  buy  oB 
from  private  companlee  and  Mil  It  at  a  «i». 
count  In  marketa  where  Soviet  oU  to  betas 
delivered.  Such  a  step  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  would  t)e  most  undesirable  from 
the  oil  Industry's  point  of  view. 

SOVIXT  QU,  XIPOtT  CAPABHJTT 

Mr.  Ourov  sUtes  that  Soviet  oU  cxporti 
have  had  the  usual  commercial  growth,  act 
exceeding  that  registered  by  other  large  od 
exporting  countrtea.  He  Indicates  that  Um 
free  world  need  have  no  fear  of  the  Sonet 
future  export  potential.  Inasmuch  as  tlM 
growth  of  conaumptlon  within  the  SovM 
wUl  use  much  of  the  Increasing  produettoa 
Thia  Comecon  (Friendship)  pipeline  is  pi*. 
sented  as  one  that  will  be  used  to  meet  tlM 
oil  requirements  of  the  Soviet  bloc  countries 
In  Eastern  Europe. 

It  would  appear  that  Mr  Gurov's  politico 
Is  not  a  correct  one.  Soviet  oil  exports  hsw 
Increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  86  percent  pw 
year  since  1067  ccmpftred  with  a  similar  aa- 
nuai  rate  of  10  percent  for  the  Middle  Cast 
Aa  to  future  export  plana.  Mr.  Gurov^  re- 
mark seemed  quite  contrary  to  his  own  state- 
ment at  the  1960  Arab  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  Intends  to  recapture  the  19  percent  ol 
the  Western  European  oU  market  whicb  R 
had  In  the  early  1930's.  Such  a  level  of  at- 
ports  to  Western  Kiirope  would  be  about  3^ 
Umee  the  current  level,  and  would  Indlcau 
that  It  Is  the  S<3vlet  goal  to  make  Western 
Europe  dependent  on  Soviet  oil  for  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  latter "s  total  energy  srippUei 
Mr  Gurov's  recent  statenient  Is  also  Inoon- 
Blstent  with  hl.s  enrller  statement  to  the  X7A 
oil  indMstry  clPleRHtlon  to  Russia  at  whlcb 
time  he  estimated  that  Soviet  exports  might 
continue  to  IncreHse  from  15  to  20  peroant 
per  year 

Tangible  evidence  of  So\iet  oil  export 
plans  is  provided  by  the  capacity  of  new  plpe- 
Imes.  either  completed,  definitely  planoed. 
or  under  construction,  of  approximately 
1.600.000  barrels  per  day  at  Soviet  termlnaU 
In  the  Baltic.  Central  Europe,  and  the  Black 
Sea.  The  major  tanker  building  program 
which  the  Soviet  has  under  way  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  Its  Investments  In  dredging  and 
other  Improvemeuts  of  export  facilities,  seen 
to  provide  a  clearer  picture  of  Soviet  plani 
thnn  Mr    Gurov's  recent  statement  depict* 
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sEcuarrr  or  sovfet  supptnts 
Mr.  Ourov  seeks  to  show  that  about  half 
of  tlie  Soviet  deliveries  of  crude  and  products 
fjt  now  made  by  long-term  contracts  and 
that  such  contract*  guarantee  reliable  and 
(Uble  supplies  of  oil  to  free  world  countries. 
The    demonstrated    Insecurity    of    Soviet 
supplies  has  already  been  brought  home  to 
several  free  world  governments.    In  late  1956 
Soviet  shipments    to    Israel    were   cancelled 
without  explanation   following  the  Invasion 
of  Suez.     On    November    28,    1958,   Finland 
found  that  Soviet  exports  of  oil  were  cut  off 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  after  Conaerv- 
gtlves    had    been    Included    In    the    Finnish 
Cabinet.     Largely  as  a  result  of  an  Implied 
soviet  threat  to  curtail  trade,  the  Conserv- 
atives withdrew   from   the   Finnish   Cabinet 
and  the   Cabinet  was   forced   to  resign.     In 
late    1961    the    USSR,    refused    to    deliver 
♦0.000  tons  of  gasoline  and   oil   which   had 
been    ordered    by    Greece    and    which    were 
urgently      needed.        Even      within      recent 
months.  Austria.  Egypt,  and  Iceland  have  all 
found    that    the    Soviet    has    not    delivered 
promised  oil,   and  have  had  to  call  on  free 
world   oil    companies    to   supply    the   deficit 
Within  the  past  week,  the  Soviet  Government 
tiAs  halted  all  coal  deliveries  to  France  under 
Its  recently  signed   agreement   with   France 
The   move    was    made    to    support    striking 
French   miners    during    the   current   French 
labor  crisis       It   Is    a   clear-cut   example    of 
Soviet  willingness  to  openly  use  export  trade 
to  shape  the  national  policies  of  free  world 
countries. 

In  summary,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Gurov's 
effort  to  have  Soviet  oil  thought  of  as  normal 
commercial  trade  Is  rather  unsuccessful 
Soviet  acUons  In  Its  oil  dealings  provide  far 
more  conclusive  proof  as  to  Soviet  motives 
than  does  Mr.  Gurov's  statement.  Premier 
Khrushchev's  statement  that  "We  value  trade 
least  for  economic  reasons  and  most  for 
iJoUtical  purposes"  Is  a  more  realistic  sum- 
mary of  current  Soviet  oil  policies  than  Mr 
GurovB  recent  memorandum. 
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(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr  22,  1963] 
Sovrrr  On,  Push— Vast  Production  Drivis 
Facxs  Obstacles  but  Has  Made  Big  Gains— 
RtTSsiA's  OuTPtrr  Mat  Equal  United  States 
BT  Mid-Sevehties  IP  Monet.  Drilling 
PxoBLEMs     Solved— Shipments     to     West 

SOAHIWO 

(By  Edmund  K  Fiiltermayer ) 
Baku,  U5SR  -Edmund  Galkovlch  Isken- 
derov.  an  oil  engineer,  works  In  an  ofllce 
perched  on  steel  pilings  2  miles  out  In  the 
C«plan  Sea.  linked  to  the  mainland  and 
•everal  dozen  offshore  oil  wells  by  trestles 

About  the  sound  of  a  heavy  sea  and  near- 
by pumps  drawing  crude  oil  from  6  000  feet 

S«T   '^*  M^*'    ^'^'-    ^^    ^^^^   °^   pushing 

Russia  8     oil     search     further     from     shore 

weve    got    H    new    drilling    rig    that    will 

depth  With  present  rigs,"  he  declares.  "With 
It  we  11  explore  as  much  as  90  miles  offshore  " 
None  of  this  would  startle  VS  enKlneers 
who  have  drilled  in  water  as  deep  as  287 
^K.  .  "i^  '*  'l^'^onstrates  the  enthusiasm 
behind  Russia's  highly  successful  drive  to 
flnd  and  produce  oil  Since  1950  the  U  S  S  R 
h»  displaced  Venezuela  as  the  seoond-rank- 
mg  oil  producer  and  has  been  steadily  ealn- 
iDg  on  the  flrst-ranklng  United  States. 

RUSSIAN    OIL    OUTPUT    RISES 

to^T'^mf''"^"^""^^  °"  production  rose 
th.  lie  "   ^'"■'■*'"'   '""^   y^^^'  about   half 

ijfyj  Russia  produced  only  800,000  barrels  a 
yei  °"^-''^^'^"^b    °'   the   US.    level    In    that 

Oil  has  become  a  major  weapon  In  the 
ao\ let  push  for  trade  with  non-Communist 
countries.  Partly  through  relentless  price 
cutting.  Russia  boosted  sales  of  oil  and  oil 
products   to   non-Conamunist   nations  to  an 


estimated  660.000  barrels  a  day  last  year 
That  was  a  sevenfold  increase  from  80  000 
in  1955.  West  Europe  now  geU  9  percent  of 
Its  oil  Imports  from  the  VBSR.  compared 
with  less  than  2  percent  In  1953.  Oil  ac- 
counted for  one-fourth  of  Russia's  earnings 
Of  free  world  currencies  last  year  giving  it 
funds  it  badly  needs  to  buy  advanced  Indus- 
trial equipment  in  the  West.  The  U  SJ3 Jl 
has  become  a  significant  competitor  of  West-' 
ern  oil  companies  operating  In  Europe. 

Assuming  no  acceleration  In  the  growth  of 
U.S.  oil  production  and  a  fulfillment  of 
present  Soviet  goals,  output  of  Russian  oil 
would  move  ahead  of  U.S.  production  by  the 
mid-1970s.  Soviet  exports  to  the  West  would 
be  likely  to  rise  sharply,  too.  The  National 
Petroleum  Council  (NPC) .  an  Industry  group 
that  advises  the  U.S.  Government,  estimate 
that   Soviet   shipments    to    non-Communist 

o^^^^w  ''°''^**  '■^^  60  percent,  to  some 
900,000  barrels  a  day.  Just  In  the  next  3 
years. 

But  despite  the  spectacular  gains  so  far 
Russia's  path  to  these  goals  will  be  far  from' 
easy.  Soviet  oil  production,  like  output  in 
some  of  Us  other  basic  industries,  has  shown 
some  recent  signs  of  losing  momentum 
Annual  percentage  gains  in  oil  output  for 
instance,  have  declined  steadily  from  a  post- 
war record  of  19.2  percent  in  1955  to  12^r- 
cent  last  year.  And  while  the  Kremlin's  oil 
production  goal  was  exceed  last  year  the  0.6 
percent  overfulfillment  was  the  smallest  so 
far  in  the  current  7-year  plan  which  runs 
through  1965. 

CAPITAL  SHORTAGE  A  PROBLEM 

A  major  Soviet  problem  U  a  general  short- 
age Of  capital.  Last  year.  Russia's  economic 
planners  allotted  only  5  percent  more  Invest- 
ment money  to  the  oil  and  gas  Industry 
than  in  1961.  one  of  the  smallest  annual 
increases  In  recent  years.  For  2  years  In  a 
row.  the  Soviet  weekly  Economic  Gazette 
recently  disclosed,  the  apportionment  of  In- 
vestment funds  for  the  Tartar  Autonomous 
Republic  (Tatarla).  which  accounts  for  38 
percent  of  Soviet  crude  oil  production,  has 
been  reduced  Instead  of  Increased.  Lacklne 
adequate  electric  power,  pipes,  storage  tanks 
and  related  equipment,  oil  men  In  the  area 
have  not  been  able  to  put  all  their  new 
wells  into  operation,  the  publication  said 
For  the  past  2  years  crude  production  (in 
Tatarla)  has  Increased  more  aa  a  result  of 
forced  extraction  from  already-drilled  wells 
tlian  from  bringing  new  ones  into  opera- 
tion, the  Economic  Gazette  reported  And 
some  fields  have  failed  to  fulfill  production 
goals  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  "  it 
adds  .     *•- 

Deficiencies  show  up  In  other  ways  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  recently  disclosed  that  the 
nation  did  not  fulfill  Its  production  plan  for 
oil-producing  equipment  In  1962 

The  Russians  also  have  experienced  an 
important  failure  In  drilling  technology  as 
they  have  drilled  deeper  wells  In  search  of 
oil  Russia  uses  a  "turbodrill,"  which  It 
claimed  as  a  major  development  a  few  years 
ago  for  about  85  percent  of  Its  drllllnK 
V^ells  are  drilled  by  a  toothed,  circular  bit  on 
the  end  of  pipe,  which  is  added  In  sections 
as  the  hole  gets  deeper.  In  most  U.S  drill- 
ing, a  motorized  "rotary  rig"  at  the  surface 
revolves  the  drill  pipe  and  bit.  boring  Into 
the  earth  much  as  a  carpenter  drills  Into 
wood. 

With  the  turbodrill,  the  drill  pipe  doesn't 
rotate.  The  bit  is  turned  by  turbine  action 
as  liquid  mud  is  pumped  down  the  pipe 
This  method  overcame  Russia's  problems  of 
making  sufficient  drill  pipe  that  could  with- 
stand the  twisting  of  rotary  drilling.  But 
It  is  understood  that  the  turbodrll''s  high 
turning  speed  rapidly  burns  out  bits  as  heat 
Increases  at  lower  depths. 

TURBODRILL    ABANDONED 

Tluis.  Russia  has  decided  to  abandon  use 
of  the  turbodrill   below  2.000  meters    (6,560 
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feet).  Such  wells  are  relatively  shallow  bw 
modern  standards.  U.S.  drUlera  have  gone  aa 
deep  as  26.340  feet. 

tnl^f  **J?  °"  specialists  say  a  major  part  of 
the  problem  Is  that  Soviet  drill  bita  an  in- 

?u^L^°  r'^"^-  "^^  ^"^  «"PP«-t  from 
^l^J^V^^^""^-  'S^ce  It  to  say."  a 
Soviet  official  told  a  CommunUt  Party  gath- 

?io  h,7°'^^"^'"*^  ^*^^  °°rth  of  here)  80to 
IW)^  bits  are  used  in  drilling  a  2.000-meter 

If  the  Russians  switch  to  rotary  drlUlnB 
for  deep  weUs.  as  aeems  likely.lhe  £riSl 
soon  may  be  shopping  In  the  West  for  drill. 

^l  ?!^.  J^'o  ^^^'  -^erlcan  oilmen  say. 
TTie  United  States  maintains  strict  expoS 
controls  on  such  Items  but  other  Western 
nations  do  not.  "covcrn 

Russia  already  Is  getting  a  sizable  amount 
of  materials  and  equipment  from  the  West 
for  its  oil  offensive.  According  to  an  NPC 
study,  the  U.S.SJi.  has  placed  orders  In  non- 
Communist    countries    for    35    ocean-golmj 

^,mT-  .r^^^-  P^^  °^^"  ^^^^  °ow  belnl 
built  In  the  Soviet  bloc  and  In  Yugoslavia 
Will  make  the  U.S.SJl.  self-sufllclenf  In  ex- 
port tankerage  by  1965.  Russia  now  char- 
ters  Western-owned  vessels  to  carry  part  of 
Its  export  shipments.  /  f  ^  >•  ui 

Three  Western  countries,  Italy.  West  Ger- 
many, and  Sweden,  contracted  to  supply 
about  40  percent  of  the  40-lnch  pipe  the 
Riisslaiis  needed  to  complete  the  2.300-mlle 
Friendship  pipeline  system  Unking  the  vast 
Volga-Urals  oUfields  with  Russia's  Eastern 
Eviropean  satellites.  Since  Soviet-bloc  steel 
mills  cannot  provide  enough  large-diameter 
pipe,  these  contracts,  according  to  the  NPC 
'breathed  new  life  into  the  pipeline  conJ 
structlon  program  and  averted  a  delay  of  far- 
reaching  proportions." 


SOME    SALES    BANNED 

TrYilt*'"..'"^!"°^    ^^    ^^«    ^°^    Atlantic 
Treaty    Organization.    West    Germany    and 

Italy— but  not  non-NATO  Sweden— recently 
banned  further  sales  of  large-diameter  pipe 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  The  new  embargoes  are  not 
expected  to  seriously  delay  completion  of  the 
line,  scheduled  for  next  year.  Further  plans 
call  for  two  branch  Unes  to  Baltic  ports  to 
permit  direct  loading  of  ocean-going  tankers 
These  lines  are  expected  to  cut  the  cost  of 
shipping  a  barrel  of  oU  across  western  Rus- 
sia to  29  cents  from  tl.05  presently,  using 
rail  cars,  according  to  the  NPC. 

Despite  Soviet  troubles  and  efforts  by  the 
United  States  to  cut  down  on  technical  and 
other  aid  from  the  West,  most  American  oil- 
men figure  Soviet  output  will  continue  to 
p-ow  although  perhaps  at  a  slower  rate  than 
the  Russians  forecast.  In  1961.  according  to 
NPC  estimates,  the  U.S.SJl.  had  more  geo- 
physical field  crews  seeking  oilfields  than  the 
entire  free  world. 

Massive  exploration  already  has  paid  off 
handsomely.  Crude  production  from  the 
Volga-Urals  fields,  developed  almost  from 
scratch  In  the  postwar  period,  now  repre- 
sents three-quarters  of  Soviet  output  and 
dwarfs  production  from  the  once  dominant 
Baku  area.  Important  recent  finds  have 
been  made  on  the  Mangyshlak  peninsula  on 
the  northeastern  shore  of  the  Caspian  and 
at  Markovo.  In  East  Siberia.  The  Russians 
have  glowingly  described  the  Mangyshlak 
fleld,  stUl  undeveloped,  as  a  multi-mUlion- 
barrel  find,  comparable  to  many  in  the  Mid- 
die  East. 

Russia's  proved  oil  reserves  are  estimated 
at  28.5  billion  barrels  compared  with  35.3  bil- 
lion in  the  United  States.  But  some  geolo- 
gists  guess  Russia  may  have  reserves  of  200 
billion  barrels,  counting  vast  areas  not  vet 
surveyed.  ^ 

CASPIAN  DRILLING  DRIVI 

Offshore  drilling  is  being  pushed  in  the 
Caspian  to  provide  a  continuing  nearby 
source  of  crude  for  refineries  and  shipping 
facilltieB  here  at  Baku,  long  a  major  Russian 
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°?^^^  "^^  **^'^."*  '°i^  *reah«Te     caused  by  the  poliUcally  motivated  So-     the  Aged  which  I  was  InKtn.m-^*  , 
pla7«laat.     About  80  mli«  offaiior.  In  the     ylet   economlr_lnrludln«r  nll_^ff,r,«i«       «.L^,7^„    k„„  vL!^^^^""**"'*!  In 


Caspian,  the  Sovleta  have  tmllt  an  entire 
town  on  etUta  alnoa  IMS.  calling  It  Kaftyanye 
Kamnt  (oil  rocka)  for  rock  formatlona  In  the 
araa.  Workers  spend  6-day  stlnta  on  the 
TO-odd  nllaa  at  treaties,  conunntlng  on  their 
days  off  by  helicopter  and  boat  from  their 
homes  In  Baku. 

3ov»et  refining  capacity,  which  has  con- 
mlstently  lagged  crude  output,  waa  to  be  ex- 
panded by  some  92  percent  In  the  economic 
plan  which  runs  through  1J»«6.  Although 
th«r«  have  been  reports  that  this  effort  Is 
behind  schedule.  It  Is  known  that  17  new 
reflnerlea  are  being  built  and  many  more 
expanded. 

At  the  new  Baku  oil  refinery,  built  In 
1952,  Rza  Gasanovlch  Aleev.  deputy  director. 
proudly  shows  a  visitor  a  150- acre  expansion 
site,  where  two  catalytic  cracking  towers  are 
rising  far  use  In  breaking  down  crude  oil 
Into  separate  products,  such  as  gaaoUne  and 
dlesel  oil.  "The  tonnage  here  wlU  approxi- 
mately double."  says  Mr.  Aleev,  "but  the 
value  of  our  production  will  triple"  during 
the  present  7-year  plan. 

He  Htys  the  new  units  will  Increase  the 
maximum  octane  of  gasoline  produced  at  the 
refinery  to  85  or  86  from  the  preaent  72.  Rus- 
sia's refineries  have  long  been  deficient  In  ca- 
pacity to  produce  higher-grade  gasoline  and 
dlesel  fnels. 

Addition  of  this  type  of  capacity  could  help 
Bussla'B  export  effort  significantly.  Russia 
has  a  surplus  of  gasoUne  but  has  had  trouble 
■elllng  It  In  the  West  because  of  Ita  low  oc- 
tane. At  that,  refined  products  accounted  for 
38  i>ercent  of  Its  total  free  world  exports  of 
oil  and  oU  products. 

To  cope  with  the  competition.  Western  oil 
companies  are  underbidding  Soviet  crude  oil 
prices  In  some  markets.  Costs  of  taking  oil 
out  of  the  ground  In  Russia  vary  from  39  6 
percent  of  the  national  average  In  Tatarla  to 
217  percent  In  the  BakTi  area  and  331  percent 
on  bleak  Sakhalin  Island  In  the  Pacific. 
But  on  the  average,  by  Soviet  reckoning,  it 
costs  65  to  70  cents  a  barrel  Adding  ex- 
ploration outlays,  the  cost  rises  to  nearly  |1 
a  barrel,  which  is  about  what  Mideast  oil 
coats  Western  companies  after  Arab  govern- 
ments receive  royalties.  These  oil  companies 
generally  have  lower  transportation  costs  to 
Western  European  markets  than  do  the  Rus- 
sians, although  this  advantage  may  diminish 
when  the  Friendship  pipeline  Is  completed. 
Most  Western  oilmen  figure  the  Russians 
have  been  subsidizing  sales  In  the  West  In 
order  to  earn  foreign  exchange. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  the  current  breathing  spell — and 
that  Is  all  the  present  lull  in  the  Soviet 
oil  offensive  means — should  be  seized 
upon  to: 

First,  undertake  an  Immediate  review 
by  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operaUon  and  Development.  NATO,  and 
or  other  suitable  bodies  to  which  the 
U.S.  adheres,  of  the  divergent  East-West 
trade  policies  of  the  Western  nations 

Second,  we  should  use  this  occasion  to 
enact  U.S.  legislation  to  encourage  maxi- 
mum allied  cooperation  in  the  applica- 
tion of  existing  controls  on  strategic 
trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc;  we  should 
give  the  President  flexible  authority  to 
conclude  special  arrangements  dealing 
with  East- West  trade  problems  between 
the  United  States  and  other  NATO 
countries;  and  finally,  we  should  provide 
the  United  States  with  flexible  tools  to 
enable  us  to  take  the  initiative  in  East- 
West  economic  competition. 

Third,  we  should  encourage  closer  co- 
operation between  private  business  and 
Government  in   meeting   the   problems 


vtet  economic— Including  oil— offensive,     organizing,  has  been  making  a'^cart*'^ 
In  November  19<J2,  the  Plenary  Session     study  of  the  entire  problem.  ''*^«UI 

unanimous 


of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Confer 
ence  adopted  the  recommendation  of  its 
Economic  Committee,  of  which  I  am  the 
Chairman,  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  review  existing  arrangements  for 
the  coordination  of  the  policies  of  the 
member  countries  of  the  Alliance  on 
East-West  Trade:  that  member  coun- 
tries should  avoid  excessive  dependence 
on  imports  of  oil  from  the  Communist 
countries  and  should  diversify  their 
sources  of  supply;  and  that  member  gov- 
ernments should  consult  together  in  the 
NATO  Council  to  coordinate  action 
within  the  framework  of  NATO,  with  re- 
gard to  Eiist-West  trade  In  nonstrateglc 
goods. 

Through  an  amendment  which  I  pro- 
posed and  which  was  adopted  on  June 
23,  1962,  to  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949.  Congress  declared  It  to  be  US. 
policy  to  formulate  a  unified  commercial 
and  trading  policy  to  be  observed  by  free 
world  nations  In  their  dealings  with 
Communist  bloc -dominated  countries.  I 
am  at  present  awaiting  a  status  report 
on  what  lias  been  done  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  Implement  this  amendment  and 
shall  infoim  the  Senate  when  I  have  re- 
ceived this  information. 

On  May  9,  1963,  I  Introduced  a  pack- 
age of  bills  to  further  encourage  closer 
cooperation  among  the  Western  Allies 
In  East-West  trade.  Thus  there  is  an 
Incentive  to  act.  We  have  a  breathing 
spell  due  to  the  internal  needs  of  the 
Communist  bloc,  and  it  is  urgent  that  we 
take  some  action  of  the  kind  I  have  rec- 
ommended to  the  Senate. 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
still  to  meet  the  challenge  presented  by 
the  problem  of  providing  for  the  health 
care  of  older  people.  Hospital  costs  are 
continuing  to  rise  and  an  increasing  per- 
centage of  our  population  consisting  of 
Americans  65  years  of  age  and  older  are 
being  confronted  by  the  problem  of  pay- 
ing for  the  health  care  they  need  at  a 
time  when  their  earning  power  has  dras- 
tically declined  and  their  Incomes  are 
at  a  low  static  level.  The  need  for  a 
Federal  program  paid  for  on  a  contribu- 
tory basis  to  defray  at  least  the  largest 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  health  care  will 
become  more  acute  as  more  and  more 
Americans  live  longer,  thanks  to  mod- 
em medical  advances,  while  health  care 
costs  continue  to  go  up.  The  bill  which 
I  have  introduced  .sets  forth  certain  basic 
principles  of  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  private  sec- 
tor in  dealing  with  this  problem.  This 
is  the  way  in  which  I  believe  we  can 
solve  this  problem  in  a  reasonable  and 
satisfactory  manner. 

This  approach  to  the  problem  of 
health  care  insurance  for  the  aging  is 
discussed  in  some  detail  by  Marion  B. 
Folsom,  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration and  currently  director  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  of  Rochester.  N.Y. 
Mr.  Folsom  is  also  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  tlie  Health  Care  of 


1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ha*, 
printed  In  the  Recorb  the  article  writ! 
ten  by  Mr.  Folsom.  entitled  "How  To  ftu 
the  Hospital."  which  Is  appearing  in  th! 
AUantic  Monthly.  July  Issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

How  To  Pat  the  Hospttal 
(By  Marlon  B.  Folsom) 

Medical    care    for   older   people   will  be 
lively  legislative  issue  again  this  year.    ^ 
tually,  there  Is  little  or  no  opposition  to  u- 
slstlng  older  people  with  their  heavy  mjrti 
cai  expenses.    The  point  of  contention  U  ho* 
that  assistance  should  be  given. 

A  dramatic  situation,  such  as  the  deprts- 
slon  of  the  thirties,  which  brought  about  tlM 
8«>ctal  SecTMity  Act,  Is  not  needed  to  hlfb- 
light  the  growing  urgency  of  some  ktrrt  ^ 
plan  for  helping  older  people  to  pay  thetr 
medical  bills.  About  9  percent  of  all  &mtt\- 
cans,  some  17  million  Individuals,  are  owe 
years  of  age.  Both  the  percentage  and  Um 
number  are  Increasing.  Their  need  Is  pns. 
Ing  because  of  these  factors: 

1.  The  rat*  of  long  and  serious  lUn<«  b 
hlKher  among  older  people  than  among  ttaw 
under  65. 

2  The  cost  of  medical  care  Is  going  n 
Between  1948  and  1962.  the  Increaae  was  « 
percent.  During  this  same  period,  bosplt4i 
dally  service  charges  went  up  155  percent. 

3  Upon  retirement,  the  Individual  \mn- 
ally  suffers  a  substantial  reduction  In  to- 
come. 

Thus,  more  and  more  people  are  experi- 
encing Increased  medical  costs  at  the  nrj 
time  when  they  are  least  prepared  to  meet 
added  expenses. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  people  In  retJrt- 
ment  have  more  security  now  than  In  tlw 
past.  Social  security  benefits,  growing  psy- 
menls  from  private  p>enston  plans,  and  great- 
er personal  savings  generally  enable  the  it- 
tired  person  to  take  care  of  hlmseU  In 
reasonable  comfort,  as  long  as  he  rttalni 
good  health.  But  when  serious  Ulnase  strika 
him  or  his  wife,  the  high  cost  of  medical  can 
may  quickly  exhaust  his  savings  and  use  up 
Income  needed  to  meet  normal  living  a- 
I^enses. 

Medical  expenses  are  not  such  a  haaard  to 
employed  people.  Most  employers  today  pty 
benefits  for  absence  due  to  sickness  and  pro- 
vide group  plans  for  Insuring  the  wage  esra- 
er  and  his  dependents  against  hospital,  rar- 
glcal,  and.  In  a  growing  number  of  csmi 
major  medical  expenses.  Altogether,  IJO 
million  Americans  now  participate  In  boi- 
pttal-lnsurance  plans  and  almost  as  maiij 
In  surgical-Insurance  plans  So  complete  U 
this  coverage  by  voluntary  plans  that  tlMft 
has  been  little  agitation  for  Oovemmect 
health  Insurance  to  cover  the  entire  popu- 
lation. 

But  the  situation  of  retired  people  to  far 
le.8s  favorable  than  that  of  the  empkjysd 
Few  group  plans  continue  to  cover  •  msn 
after  he  retires,  and  often  the  higher  pre- 
mium rate  under  an  Individual  policy  ti 
more  than  he  can  afford.  A  recent  study  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  sod 
Welfare  stated  that  "those  with  relatively 
low  Incomes  are  likely  to  have  most  dlfllculty 
In  paying  large  bills  and  are  least  likely  to 
hiive  health  Insurance." 

Some  employers  now  provide  medical  In- 
surance for  their  retired  people,  with  tb« 
company  paying  part  or  all  of  the  cost.  But 
such  plans  are  expensive  and  can  be  afforded 
only  by  well-established  companies.  So  U 
may  be  many  years  before  an  appreciable 
number  of  retired  employees  will  have  suet 
protection. 
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Am  SecreUry  of  Health,  EducaUon.  and 
WeUare.  In  1965  I  urged  employers  to  Include 
health  Insurance  benefits  in  their  pension 
plans,  with  all  or  some  part  of  the  cost  being 
paid  by  the  employer.  At  the  same  time  I 
ftlio  proposed  to  Insurance  companies  that 
tbey  establish  a  pool  or  underwriting  group 
on  a  nationwide  basis  to  experiment  with 
lower  cost  plans  for  covering  the  aged,  but 
nothing  came  of  the  suggestion. 

Last  year  In  New  York  state  several  Insur- 
ance companies  did  Join  In  an  underwriting 
arrangement  to  provide  medical  insurance 
for  people  over  65.  Premiums  were  reduced 
but  the  cost  Is  well  above  Blue  cmss  and 
Blue  Shield  rates.  ^ 

The  insurance  companies  naturally  have  to 
charge  higher  premiums  for  older  people  be- 
cause of  the  higher  Incidence  of  long  Uijiess 
in  this  group.  For  the  same  reason  the 
growing  number  of  older  people  covered  at 
normal  rates  by  Blue  Cross  has  contributed 
to  the  rapid  Iricrease  In  Blue  Cross  rates. 
The  Michigan  Blue  Cross  lost  »18  million 
during  196i  In  Its  program  of  caring  f-jr  255  . 
000  people  over  65.  Had  It  not  been  for  this 
older  group,  the  organization  would  have 
shown  a  profit  of  ti2.5  million.  It  is  now 
asking  for  a  substantial  Increase  In  premiums 
from  all  subscribers. 

The  need,  then,  for  some  kind  of  nation- 
wide action  is  generally  acknowledged  The 
question  la.  What  kind  of  action? 

The  choice  is  between  the  Kerr-MUls  plan 
s  relief  system  enacted  In  i960,  or  a  Federal' 
contributory  social -Insurance  plan      This  Is 
the  same  choice  we  had  back  In  the  thlrtl^ 
When  the  Sochal  Security  Administration  wL 
established.    Those  of  us  who  were  acme  1^ 
developing   a   Federal   system   for   proMd,^ 
financial  assistance  to  the  retired  a^e^d  tS 
old-age  assistance,  a  relief  plan,  w^  neceL 
sary  to  meet  the  temporary  situation      B^t 
we  also  agreed  that  over  the  long  run  a  so- 
cial insurance  system,  financed  by  contribu 
Uons  of  the  employee  and  employer^nrpro^ 
Tiding  stated   benefits  as  a  m^atter  of  naHf 

uan  way  of  life.     Furthermore    these  ren.r 
benefits    have     not     declined    ks    SUSlS 
There  are  still   more  than  2  million  wfe 
6T\::^  ^'«tance  grants.     This  ^^n 
^«    in    part    to    the    exclusion    ofTert!!n 

.^n'ii^T.  ?H*  ^"'^^^'^"^n^  system  bit 
even  more  to  the  growing  leniency  of  local 
w^  are  officials  In  determining  ne^-^s- 
P^lally  a.  the  Federal  Government  hS^ld 
jrlslng  percenuge  of  the  relief  grantJ  ^1^2 
?Weral  share,  originally  set  at  60  percenL 
now  exceeds  75  percent  In  some  StatS     For 

iverages  63  percent  and  amounts  to  $1  2  bii 
"on  a  year.      Once   the   formula   te  sJt    til 
I^^eral  Government  has  no  controf 

c  J"eVtluv'  'I'  ''''  '^'^"'''*  P*'^  ""'^^  ^- 

would  "be^re^elS'     olH    "°^''    P^°P'« 
mnts     Tn  t),ct        ^      old-age      assUtance 

SS  is    Lu       ''"''•  '"^  ^""^^1  cost  of  per- 

Rn^r,^  ~  "    ''°"''*    "°^    ^^   charged    to 

cordlnr^tS    it^^'rermrXprwr^L    ^^- 
indlgent  as  a  result^'of  nKU  eHgSriSr 

si^T^B: '■"'-'--" -n-'Si^ 

the  S^rer  ^tater'^^'  °'  "^''^  Payments, 
cenu^  Tife  ^  receiving  a  higher  per- 
be  olSrv.?  H  "■'"'  ^"^^""'"ent,  it  will 
amou^^r!;'''"  "°  '^""^^^l  °v«r  the   total 

honorJ  thV  ?,  ^'^""^  ^"  ^"^^''  '^  dimply 
nonors  the  welfare  bills  submitted  by  the 
S'-tes.  paying  them  out  of  general  revenue 
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thl\j^^^^  reliance  for  medical  care  of 
the  aged  were  placed  upon  the  Kerr^ius 
Plan,  we  would  probably  have  the  siSie  ex^ 
perlence  we  have  had  with  old-agf^i" 
ance,  as  Is  already  evident  In  sTtes  thSt 
have  adopted  the  Kerr-Mllls  plan,  1^cm£ 
Iflcatlon  tests  would  be  Uberallzed  and  th« 
percentage  of  older  people  tTq^Slft'^SoSj 
nse      steadlly-especlally      In  ^Tw^lncome 

c^^\TlSl  o^/  °?'^  ^'  P^«"*  °'  thS 
Which  t^vifn  ^"  ^^'''*■  ''^'^Ithler  States, 
wnich    pay   50    percent,    might   tighten    tnA 

T^TnlT'''  "'^"^  PeoP^thoT t^?  cTe 
As  with  old-age  assistance,  the  Federal 
sbare  of  the  cost  comes  from  generarr-v 
enue.  Before  long,  the  result  win  i  an  S^" 
er'L^ZV^.^lJ.T^  ^""°"  dollars^o;  f3: 
Another  factor  to  be  considered   esoeclallv 

Of  the'  ?t'a?e?  r'"'^'""'  ''  ^^^^  as  the  cc^l 
or  the  States'   share  Increases,   esoeclallv  in 

i^ffl  ^'^^  P''''"^  50  percent  of  the^^^ti? 

cause  these  States   to  exercise  close  control 

But^'S'^n 'tin  '"'  ^°^P'^  r^niTaS 
Dui  oi  all  the  reasons  whv  we  nhnniH  t»^* 

exnreLed  htT,?  ^^'i^P^"'^^  ^"^  eloquently 
John^«    I  *^*  "'^^^  Reverend  Monslgnor 

lerence  of  Catholic  Charities,  when  he  wrote- 

As    a    responsible,    independent     Ult-re' 

spectlng   individual   in  IntTntlon    if   nS   In 

fact    the  ordinary  citizen  hopes  doverSmen^ 

hfnf'„^^".  .^^"""y-  ^"'  be  avaUaSS  to 
him  as  a  -rlghf  for  at  least  the  more  llkel^ 
^^''^,^^  f^^es.  Without  humlllaung  or  £ 
moralizing  conditions  such  as  the  Lri^! 
investigation  of  hi.  resovices"  order^S  Si' 
ance  them  against  his  needs  .T.^  J)^ 
ordinary    citizen    also    feels    that    where    h^ 

orev^n'^lrh!^   '^^  ^°**  °^  ^^«   protection 
^H^^v  'v.  ^'  employer  contributes  on  his 

^fll'^''  ^^^  '°  ^^'"^  ^^'^^e  earned  aTlgh? 
ner m^he'*','-  ««  ^"^^s  to  become  a 'plft- 
%.ier«V  ^^°  ^"^  """^  J^^  Its  beneficiary  " 
Several  plans  have  been  proposed  to  fl 
nance  medical  care  for  the^  a|eTthr^ueh 
the  social  security  system.     The  compTor^S 

rS?^hr«''°'''- 1""'  Anderson-jTv'ltS  WlT 
receued  the  support  of  almost  half  of  the 
Senators  last  year  and  is  coming  un  tor 
consideration  again  this  year.  Unde?  Z 
terms  any  person  receiving  soclai  i«^LrS 
benefiu  would  be  entitled  to  certaJT^ay! 

ZT  nVZ^'V^'''''^  *°^  hurslng  home 
care.  He  would  be  entitled  to  90  dava  of 
inpatient  hospital  care  after  havli  himseU 
paid  •lO  a  day  for  the  first  9  dajs      Out 

Sai^"aft''"'^!,'*i  '^•"^-^"c  servlc^s^would  b; 
Tni,^  ^^  *  ^^'^"'^"ble  amount  of  $20  The 
insurance  would  also  cover  skilled  nurslnj 
home  services  for  180  days  tollowing  h(S* 
pltalizatlon,  and  would  pay  for  240  ho^Z 
Visits  by  visiting  nurses.  °"'*' 

This  plan  would  be  financed  by  an  add! 
tonal  social  security  tax  on  both  tSe  2m 
Ployer    and    employee    of   one-quarter   of    i 

The  ?^f  •?  c^'  ^'''  •'•200  o'  annual  income 
r,  /  n^  '  ^^''"'■"'^  Administration.  wltHte 
612  offices  and   low  cost  of  administration 

ii  rirr/.  ''''''''^-  -^<^  ^-<^^«  *^"p"aS 

The  collections  would  be  placed  in  a  sen 

wlth'n^aHve"""  '^'  '^^  Pay-ent'o/SeneS; 
S,l  «^!  ^  f''^^^  °"  ^^e  '^deral  Budget 
The  same  committees  In  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  would  detenniSe 
both  the  level  of  benefits  and  the  tlx™tes 
As  has  been  the  case  In  the  old-age  Ins  JJS 
o^n\"he"p^o^^r  ""^"  ^°"^^  -eercK^^h^^ 

to  continue  their  coverage  under  Blue  Cr^ 
or  insurance  company  plans  after  r^tl^ 
ment.  with  the  Goverrinent^ay^Tthe  cSi 
of   the    basic   protection.     Company  iJot^ 

wUh^'^ir  mTn  ^'T  ^°"^^  b^^cLKS 
with   only  minor   changes,   and   either   thZ 

company  or  the  insurance  agency  woSdSS 
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Of  "The"^   ''^  ^"^  ^^*y  'o'-  the  coat 

woufd  i  t,\'*"^*r"-     '^"»'  '^  «lvant5e 

Thf  S^n      .  °  °'  ^^"^^  agencies.  ^ 

The   blU   also  provides  for  those  over   65 

Who  are  not  social  security  beneficilJie^ 

c^ftTSl  ^"*  k'-^-^  Peopl^wu?^^ 
cost  to  be  borne  by  general  revenue      How- 

Mfu^fti^^^tv,^*  ^*  ^°''"^  "°der  social 

=  ?hySns-'^--r  o^Sy^Tar^^' 
group  not  under  these  systems  ?hus^he 
uncovered  group  in  the  f /ture  woul^^'v^f; 

aoJraiiri°i^,".;xris'iriT'  ^^' 

fueVlnT  Se''rera^rroa~^.K 

^£^;^tarw-lcrat^— he^.^^^^^^^^^^ 

weuL^'un'^iT'^t  "^  "  ^^^  ^"  inel^^ble  for' 
dencT^  '  *  "^""^^^  P«'-'°^  °f  real- 

= Jf®?  "'  '^'^  objections  raised  nowadava 
against  social  security.     Yet  there  sr  em? 

nZt^'^i''^""'"  "^   aga,^rfiSnc?n; 
a  1  mlted  hospital-care  program  under  thf 

pltals  would  be  eligible  The  nro^rn^^^.1 
not  interfere  witf  the  q^Ty^^T^ir^ 
care  any  more  than  Blue  Cri.  mS^anS 

miline*-'  ^iSll  f  ""*  ^^'^  ^  socialized 
meojcine.       There  is  no  reason   whv  activ. 

worker  and  their  dependents  c^nTot^be  adH 

quately   covered    by   private   affenciw.       tt!- 

Svef^f  i"^^  -r^  b?iir,s'^  th^: 

over  65— a  group  which  will  not  exceed  m 
percent  of  the  population  for  many^Sai 
And  even  for  this  group,  the  provisions  f?r 
iioepltallzatlon  would  cover  o^y  aS  « 
percent  of  their  medical  costs.  PrlvaS^^eJ? 
cies  would  be  given  full  opportunity  to  SvSr 
the  other  services  for  the  aged 

aged  The  concept  U  to  provide  only  what 
most  persons  consider  basic  coverage  L  evi- 
denced  by   the   widespread   sale   J^h^pull 

S  wr^'n?.  , "  ^"^'^  ^  "P  ^  t^«  indiWdui 
or  his  previous  employer  to  provide  supple- 
mentary  protection.  Basic  coverage  under  a 
governmenui  plan  would  undoubtedly  stim- 
ulate supplementary  plans,  Just^^  S;?ai 
security  has  stimulated  growth  In  pr^ato 
supplementary  pension  plans  Pnvate 

»»t.  ''^""^^^  ^^"""'^  "°t  be  paid  to  individ- 
uals who  can  well  afford  to  pay  for  their  own 

ZtT  .^>f '■"     '^''  "'"'^^'^  would  ap^l? 
only  to  those  now  retired  or  soon  to  reUre 
It  is  the  basic  principle  of  social  Insurance 
that  everyone  should  contribute  and  every! 
one  should  benefit.  every- 

6.  "The  program  will  result  In  overutlllza- 

have  to  be  constructed."  There  is  alrenri^ 
overutlllzatlon  of  general  acute  hLp^tat,  dSj 
tn  pan  to  widespread  sale  of  hospital  insur- 
ance. The  deductible  feature  In  the  n^ 
posed  plan  (which  Is  not  contained  In  Blue 
Cross  plans)  would  serve  as  a  check  on  un! 
necessary  use.  But  If  the  situation  shouW 
be  aggravated  by  the  governmental  plan  otS 
communities  might  then  face  up  to  the  gro^^ 
^LT/""  ^°J  '^''"  """-^"^  homes,  fo^ex- 
S?  for'^n^"'""''  '"^  ^^babllltatlon  units, 
and  for  more  organized   home-care  plans— 

fi    ^T  KV'^'^^  ^nit;ible  care  at  a  lower  cost 
0.     I  object  to  a  compulsory  plan  '•     First 
a  payroll  tax  Is  no  more  compulsory  than  ar; 

system*     I.  ^''^'^  ^  ""^""^y  '°^  the  '•"lief 
system.     Second,  a   voluntary  system  would 
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not  aolve  the  problem,  because  many  people 
In  the  low-income  group  would  probably  not 
Join  the  plan,  and  a  disproportionate  number 
of  those  who  would  Join  probably  would  be 
those  In  the  poorest  health.  Insturance  peo- 
ple call   this    "adverse  selection  " 

7.  It  will  Interfere  with  the  private  enter- 
prise system — both  profit  and  nonproflt  in- 
surance agencies.'  I  firmly  believe  that,  far 
from  interfering,  the  proposed  plan  would 
prove  a  real  boon  to  these  agencies.  I  do  not 
see  how  insurance  companies  can  profitably 
cover  older  people  for  medical  expense  at 
normal  rates.  Blue  Cross  coverage  of  the 
aged  at  the  usual  rates  tends  to  raise  the 
cost  for  all  other  people.  The  Anderson- 
Javits  proposal,  by  paying  for  the  basic  pro- 
tection, would  relieve  these  agencies  of  the 
most  burdensome  part  erf  covering  older  peo- 
ple The  agencies  could  then  offer  attractive 
supplementary  plans. 

The  financial  soundness  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system  has  been  questioned  by  lu  critics 
on  many  occasions.  It  Is  only  natural  that 
similar  doubts  should  be  expressed  about  the 
financing  of  a  hospital-care  plan  for  the  aged 
to  be  tied  in  with  social  security,  I  think  U 
Is  most  Important  that  misunderstandings  on 
this  point  be  removed. 

As  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  I  appointed  an  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security  Financing  to  study  all  fi- 
nancial aspecU  of  the  system.  Included 
were  the  chief  actuary  of  a  large  insurance 
company,  a  bank  president,  a  former  bank 
superintendent  of  New  York  State,  and  other 
experts.  In  their  unanimous  report  to  Con- 
gress in  1958.  they  said.  "The  Council  finds 
that  the  present  method  of  financing  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  pro- 
gram Is  sound,  practical,  and  appropriate 
for  this  program," 

Of  other  fears  expressed   In   the  thirties— 
that  the  old-age  Insurance  plan  could  not  be 
administered    efficiently,    that    the    benefits 
would  get  out  of  hand,  that  the  system  would 
Interfere  with  the  initiative  to  save,  that  in- 
surance    companies     would     be     adversely 
affected— none  of  these  has  been  borne  out. 
The  system  has  proved  to  be  a  sound  plan 
for  providing  basic  protection  for  people  In 
their  retirement  years  upon  which  they  and 
their    employers    can    build.     Benefits    have 
been  kept  reasonable  relative  to  wages,    the 
cost  of  administration  is  at  the  low  expense 
ratio  of  2  percent;  a  contingent  reserve  fund 
of  close  to  •ao  billion  has  been  accumulated 
the  system   has   stimulated    the    widespread 
adopUon  of  supplementary  employer  pension 
plans;    per   capita    Insurance   and   savings   of 
all   types  have  increased   substantially 

Behind  every  criticism  of  social  insurance. 
I  am  sure  there  is  a  sincere  conviction  that 
the  Government  is  Intruding  in  an  area  that 
can   be   best   handled   by   the  Individual       It 
is   a    good    sign    when    people   .show   concern 
over  any  development  which  seems  to  them 
inappropriate    within    a   democratic   society 
But  in  the  case  of  hospital  care  for  older  peo- 
ple, u  is  clear  that  some  plan  of  assistance 
must  be  provided;  by  one  method  or  another 
we  are  going  to  continue  helping  older  peo- 
ple who  cannot  pay  their  medical  bills      How 
can   we  do  this  in  the  fairest  possible  way^ 
If  we  do   It  by  welfare  or  ajsalstance  pay- 
ments,   we   must    use   a   means   test  and   we 
must    Inevitably   discriminate   against   those 
Judged    capable    of    paying    their    own    way 
even  though  this  may  mean  exhausting  their 
life  ^vlngs  and  placing  a  heavy  drain  upon 
their  children      The  indigent  will  be  helped 
In    every    case;     the    provident    unfairly    by- 
passed in  many  cases 

A  plan  of  social  insurance,  on  the  other 
hand,  requires  contributions  and  pays  bene- 
fits on  the  same  basis  in  every  case  Because 
of  the  contributory  feature,  the  individual 
feels  his  active  participation  and  U  entitled 
to  benefits  as  a  matter  of  right  What  could 
be  more  equitable,  or  more  democraUc? 

In  my  opinion,  the  only  logical  solution  to 
the   hardship   faced    by    people   over    65    be- 


cause of  rising  hospital  expenses  U  a  con- 
tributory socUl -Insurance  pljm  following  the 
basic  principles  of  the  bipartisan  Anderson- 
Javlts  bill. 


May  28 


CENSUS  COMPILATION  OP  FIGURES 
ON  DENIAL  OR  ABRIDGEMENT  OP 
THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 

Mr,  CASE.  Mr  Pi-esident,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  also  with 
the  remarks  of  other  Senators  who  may 
have  spoken  on  this  subject,  in  com- 
mending the  filing  of  the  suit  today  in 
the  US.  District  Court  for  the  Ehstrlct 
of  Columbia,  in  an  effort  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  compile, 
in  the  next  decennial  census,  figures  in 
regard  to  the  denial  or  abridgement  of 
the  right  to  vote. 

For  decades,  section  2  of  the  14th 
amendment  has  been — to  our  shame — a 
dead  letter.  The  suit  filed  today  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  restore  life  to  this  part 
of  the  Constitution. 

Section  2  provides  that: 
Representatives      shall      be      apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective     numbers,     counting     the     whole 
number  of  persons  In  each  State,  excluding 
Indians  not   taxed.     But  when  the  right  to 
vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  elec- 
tors for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.   Representatives  In   Congress, 
the  Executive  and  Judicial  officers  of  a  State, 
or  the   members   of  the  Legislature   thereof! 
is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  Inhabitants  of 
such   State,   being   twenty-one   years  of  age. 
aiid  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes.  or  In  any 
way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  re- 
bellion, or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  represen- 
tation therein  shall   be  reduced  in   the  pro- 
portion   which    the    number    of    such    male 
citizens  shall   bear  to  the   whole  number  of 
male    citizens    twenty-one    years    of    age    In 
such  State. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  that  the  right 
to  vote  of  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
Americans  is  denied  or  abridged.  The 
findings  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
are  oCBcial  confirmation  of  what  all  of 
us  have  known  for  a  long  time — namely 
that  the  right  to  vote  is  denied  arbitrar- 
ily in  many  places  because  of  the  color 
of  the  applicant. 

According  to  the  1959  report  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  there  were  158 
counties  with  a  majoiity  Negro  popula- 
tion located  in  Alabama.  Arkansas.  Flor- 
ida. Georgia.  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas  and 
Virginia.  Fifty-one  of  these  counties 
have  3  percent  or  less  Negro  registration. 
Forty -one  others  have  less  than  10  per- 
cent Negro  registration  Only  U  had 
more  than  30  percent  Negro  legislration 
and  the  remainder  had  between  10  and 
30  percent  Negro  registration. 

In  ius  1961  report  on  voting,  the 
Commission  again  reported  substantial 
deprivation  of  civil  rights  in  the  21  black- 
belt  counties  studied  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Said  the  Commission: 


In  17  of  these  counties,  Negroes,  although 
they  constitute  a  majority  of  the  population, 
do  not  vote  at  all,  or  do  so  only  in  small 
numbers  The  reasons  for  the  failure  to  vote 
include  fear  of  economic  or  physical 
reprisals,   official    discrimination,    blatant   or 


subtle,  and  lack  of  education  and  mm., 
tlon.  Negroes  are  not  members  o^wLw" 
party  organisations,  white  candidates  do  «  . 
court  Negro  votes  nor  do  they  takraa^,?° 
of  Negro  needs  The  result  Is  that  thT^hTt. 
minority  governs  an  all  but  voiceless  s^ 
majority,  "egro 

The  filing  of  this  suit  would  not  h. 
necessary  if  the  Congress  had  not  fall^ 
in  its  responsibility  to  protect  the  votin; 
rights  of  all  our  citizens.     If  it  is  un 
comfortable  to  be  reminded  that  Cm 
gress  has  not  utilized  its  authority  t^ 
implement  section  2  of  the  14th  amend 
ment,  there  is  no  other  place  to  put  thp 
blame,  for  Congress  has  allowed  itself  J 
be  dissuaded,  by  the  threat  of  filibuster 
and  by  actual  filibuster,  from  facing  im 
to  a  grave  national  issue. 

What  we  confront  is  not  a  southern 
issue  or  a  local  issue.  It  is  national  in 
scope.  The  plaintiffs  in  this  action  rep- 
resent not  only  those  whose  right  to  vote 
is  denied,  but  also  those  in  other  States 
whose  votes  have  been  debased  or  di- 
luted  by  the  congressional  apportion- 
ment which  fails  to  take  into  account 
contrary  to  the  direction  of  section  2  of 
the  14th  amendment  and  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  same  amendment 
and  the  due  process  clause  of  the  5ui 
amendment,  the  denial  and  abridgement 
of  voting  rights  in  certain  States.  Thus 
this  group  of  plaintiffs  point  out  that! 
were  the  apportionment  based  &«  the 
Constitution  directs,  their  respective 
States  would  be  entitled  to  addiuonaj 
representation  in  the  Congress. 

We  should  not  need  this  suit  to  prod 
us  to  an  awareness  of  our  responsibili- 
ties. I  hope  it  will  be  successful.  But  j 
believe  we  should  not  await  its  outcome 
to  do  what  we  should  long  since  have 
done— that  is.  act  to  assure  that  there  is 
a  census  to  carry  out  the  provision  of 
section  2  of  the  14th  amendment.  We 
do  not  have  to  wait  for  a  court  decision 
We  can  and  should  act  now. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  can. 
and  should,  play  a  meaningful  role  lii 
one  of  the  great  struggles  of  our  time- 
the  struggle  to  realize  the  objective  so 
clearly  set  out  in  the  Constitution.  As 
one  Member  of  the  Congress.  I  deeply 
hope  we  shall  no  longer  stand  aside,  but 
shall  underUke  the  responsibility  that 
IS  rightfully  ours. 

Mr  Piesident.  if  the  complaint  in  this 
case  has  not  already  been  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  complaint  in  the  case  of  Lampkin 
and  others  against  Hodges  and  Scam- 
mon,  to  which  I  and  other  Senators  have 
referred,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
plaint was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[In  the  us  District  Court  for  the  District 
of    Columbia— Civil    Action    No    — ) 

Dalsy  E  Lampkin  rr  al  ,  Pi^mTirrs  r 
Luther  Hodces,  Secretaht  of  Commeick, 
U  S  Department  or  Commerce.  Washing- 
ton, DC  ,  AND  Richard  M  Scammon.  Di- 
rector OF  the  Bureau  or  the  Census  Di- 
partment  or  CoMMrRct.  Washington  D  C  . 

DrrENDANTS 

compl.^int     .\ction    roR    declaratory    titiitr 
I 
A    The  Jurisdiction  of  this  court  Is  Invoked 
pursuant   to   11    District  of   Columbia   Code, 


1963 


section   306.      This    Is    nn    action    In    equity 
against  officers  of  the  United   States,   to  be 
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agnn"'»    »'•••■ —    ^...w^vt    Kj\,<x\^o,    wj    oe 

found  In  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a 
declaration  that  they  should  perform  duties 
owed  to: 

(1)   plaintiff  Daisy  E.  Lampkin,   a  citizen 
cf  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;   plalntlflTs  Na- 
thaniel Denman   and   Lucille  Denman,  citi- 
zens of  the  State  of  Massachusetts;  plaintiffs 
R    Sims  Allison,  E.   Davis  Allen,  William   A. 
Boss.  Ina  Boon,  Arthur  Kennedy,  and  Pearlle 
rrans.    citizens    of    the    State    of    Missouri; 
plaintiffs    Maurice    Rosenfleld     and     W.    N. 
Daniel,    citizens    of    the    State    of    Illinois; 
plaintiffs    Theodore    M     Berry    and    Charles 
Lucas,   citizens   of    the    State   of    Ohio;    and 
plaintiffs   James   H.   Garrott  and   J,   Edward 
Atkinson,  citizens  of  the  State  of  California. 
by  reason  of  rights  secured  by  section  2  of 
Uic  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  2  U  SC,  section  6, 
each   of   which    provides   for    the    reduction 
of    the    number    of    represenUtlves    appor- 
tioned to  any  State  which  denies  or  abridges 
the  right  to  vote,  and  by  further  reason  of 
rights  secured  by  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment  and  the  due  process 
clause  of  the   5th   amendment  to  the  Con- 
BUtutlon  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  plaintiffs  John  Lundy.  Raymond  Har- 
ru.  Henry  Franklin  Mason.  Nephus  Homus 
B&nJts.  and  Dennis  Glllus.  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Virginia;  plaintiffs  Laura  McGee 
Clarence  A.  Robinson.  William  McGee  and 
Milton  H.  Hancock,  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi;  and  plaintiff  Carole  L.  Tureaud 
a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  by  reason 
of  rights  secured  by  section  2  of  the  I4th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Called  States  and  by  3  U.S C,  section  6 
esch  of  which  provides  for  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  representatives  apportioned 
to  any  SUte  which  denies  or  abridges  the 
right  to  vote. 

B.  The  Jurisdiction  of  this  court  also  Is 
invoked  pursuant  to  28  U  S C,  section  1343  to 
redress  the  deprivation  under  color  of  State 
Uw,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  custom 
ind  usage  of  rights,  privileges,  and  Immunl- 
t'.es  secured  to  all  plaintiffs  by  section  2  of 
the  14th  amendment  and  2  US C,  section  6 
ind  also  secured  to  those  plaintiffs  who  are 
citizens  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  Mas- 
»»chusetts,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Cali- 
fornia by  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  and  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  5th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

// 

A  The  plaintiffs  bring  this  action  on  their 
own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  all  others  slm- 
l.arly  6ituat<>d  pursuant  to  rule  23(a^  (3)  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

B.  There  are  common  questions  of  law  and 
f»ct  affecting  the  rights  of  plaintiff  Daisy  E 
Lampkin  of  Pennsylvania,  plaintiffs  Nathan- 
1*1  Denman  and  Lucille  Denman  of  Massa- 
rhuaetts.  plaintiffs  R.  Sims  Allison,  E  Davis 
Allen.    WUlLam    A.    Ross,    Ina    Boon,    Arthur 

nit?",!^-\J'"''    '**"'"'    ^^'*"»    o'    Missouri, 
pisuitlffs  Maurice  Rosenfleld  and  W   N   Dan- 
iel of  Illinois,   plaintiffs  Theodore  M    Berry 
and  Chiirlos   Lucas    of   Ohio,    and    plaintiffs 
J*mea  H   Garrott  and  J.  Edward  Atkinson  of 
Os.ifornla,    and    all    other    citizens    of    their 
J^spectlve  Stat^^s  whose  votes  have  been  de- 
based or  diluted  by  the  congressional  appor- 
lonment  which,  contrary  to  section  2  of  the 
14th  amendment,  2  U  S  C.  section  6,  the  equal 
protection    clause    of    the    14th    amendrnent 
a-d  due    process  clause   of   the   5th   amend- 
ment   allocates    representatives    among    the 
^utes  without  accounting  for  the  denial  and 
abridgement  of  the  right  to  vote  by  some  of 
"»m  as  hereinafter  set  forth. 
'  5;  ^"^  '"-^^  common  questions  of  law  and 
f „nH^  l"^'"^   ^^^   '"'^^'^   "^   plaintiffs  John 
c.n  J-  ^'»y™oii'»  Harris,  Henry  PrankUn  Ma- 
son Nephus  Homus  Banks,  and  Dennis  Glllus 
A   I  ul         plaintiffs  Laura  McOee,  Clarence 
A   Robinson.  William  McOee  and  Milton  H 


Hancock  of  Mississippi,  and  plaintiff  Carole 
L.  Tureaud  of  Louisiana,  and  all  other  citi- 
zens of  their  respective  States  who  have  had 
their  right  to  vote  denied  or  abridged  and 
who  have  a  right  to  be  protected  by  the 
sanctions  of  section  2  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment and  2  use.  section  6. 

D.  The  classes  which  plaintiffs  represent 
are  so  numerous  as  to  make  It  Impractical 
to  bring  them  all  before  this  court  A  com- 
mon relief  is  sought.  The  Interests  of  said 
classes  are  adequately  represented  by  plain- 
tiffs, 

/// 

A.  This  is  an  action  for  a  declaratory 
judgment  pursuant  to  28  U.S  C.  sections 
2201  and  2202.  There  is  an  actual  con- 
troversy now  existing  between  the  parties 
to  this  action  as  to  which  plaintiffs  seek 
the  Judgment  of  this  court.  Plaintiffs  seek 
a  definition  and  declaration  of  the  legal 
rights  and  relations  of  the  parties  with  re- 
spect to  the  question: 

Whether  section  2  of  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States- 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  and  due  process  clause  of  5th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  2  U  S.C.  section  6  2  U8C 
section  2a;  and  13  U.S.C..  sections  4  S  11  2l' 
141  require  Defendant  Hodges  and  Defendant 
Scammon  to  take  necessary  steps  to  prepare 
and  to  transmit  a  statement  showing  the 
number  of  representatives  to  which  each 
f^  ,[^  entitled  as  required  by  section  2  of 
the  14th  amendment  which  provides  aa 
follows: 

"Representatives     shaU     be     apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective     numbers,     counting     the     whole 
number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed.     But  when  the  right  to 
vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors 
for    ft-esldent    and    Vice    President    of    the 
United  States.  Representatives  in  Congress 
the  Executive  and  Judicial  officers  of  a  State 
or  the  members  of  the  Legislature  thereof' 
is   denied    to   any   of   the   male    inhabitants 
of    such    State,    being   twenty-one    years    of 
age.   and   citizens  of  the   United    States    or 
^  ^ITm^  abridged,  except  for  participation 
in    rebellion,    or   other   crime,    the   basU   of 
representation   therein   shall   be   reduced   in 
the  proportion   which  the  number  of  such 
male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number 
suc^      ^'^'^"^  twenty-one  years  of  age  In 
IV 
A^  Plaintiff    Daisy    Lampkin    Is    a    citizen 
?T    .!  5   ^^^^   °^    Pennsylvania    and    of   the 
United    States,    over   21    years    of   age.     She 
is.    and    has    been,    a    duly    registered    voter 
for    all    general    elections    In    the    State    of 
Pennsylvania. 

B.  Plaintiffs  Nathaniel  Denman  and  Lu- 
cille Denman  are  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  and  of  the  United  States  over 
21  years  of  age.  They  are,  and  have  been 
duly  registered  voters  for  all  general  elec- 
tions In  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
wn„  ^'^'°"£s  R-  Sims  Allison,  E.  Davis  Allen. 
William  A.  Ross,  Ina  Boon.  Arthur  Kennedy 
and  Pearlle  Evaus  are  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Missouri  and  the  United  States  over  21 
years  of  age.  They  are.  and  have  been  duly 
registered  voters  for  all  general  elections  In 
the  State  of  Missouri. 
ly  Plaintiffs    Maurice    Rosenfleld   and    W 

;.H  '?*!l^'"t'''^'^^''^  °^  ^^^  State  of  Illinois 
and  of  the  United  States,  over  21  years  of 
age.  They  are.  and  have  been,  duly  registered 
voters  for  all  general  elections  In  the  State 
or  Illinois. 

E.  Plaintiffs  Theodore  M.  Berry  and 
Charles  Lucas  are  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  of  the  United  States,  over  21  years 
of  age.  They  are,  and  have  been,  duly  reg- 
istered voters  for  all  general  elections  in  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

P,  Plaintiffs    James    H.    Garrott    and    J 
Edward  Atkinson   are   citizens   of  the   State 
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of  California  and  of  the  United  States,  over 
jl  years  of  age.  They  are,  and  have  been, 
duly  registered  voters  for  all  general  elections 
in  the  State  of  California. 

G.  Plaintiffs  John  Lundy,  Raymond  Harris 
Henry  Franklin  Mason.  Nephus  Homus 
Banks  and  Dennis  Glllus  are  Negro  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Virginia  and  of  the  United 
States,  over  21  years  of  age. 

(1)    Plaintiff   John   Lundy   is   and   was   in 

in'urst'f '  '.",""  '•^P^^^  ^'^S^^l-  ^^o^ 
in  the  State  of  Vu-ginia  except  that  It  re- 
quires plaintiff  (by  the  Constitution  of  Vir- 
ginia, section  20)  to  make  application  to 
register  in  his  own  handwriting  which  he  is 
unable  to  do  and  therefore  plaintiff  was  un- 
able  to  register  to  vote  in  the  i960  and  1962 
general  elections  and  wlU  be  unable  to  vote 
In  future  general  elections  In  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

I  ^^Lr^"^"^  Raymond  Harris  Is  and  was 
in  1960  and  1962  In  all  respects  eligible  to 
vote  in  the  SUte  of  Virginia  except  that  it 
requires  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  in  order 
to  vote  at  general  elections  which  plaintlfT 
has  not  paid  In  1963  and  therefore  plaintlfT 

i^'i^^^Lli^  ''°.^  ^^  ^^^  "^''^  S^^^al  election 
to  be  held  In  the  State  of  Virginia 

(3)  Plaintiff  Henry  Franklin  Mason  Is  and 
was  in  1960  and  1962  in  all  respects  eligible 
to  vote  in  the  State  of  Virginia  except  that 
It  requires  plaintiff  (by  the  constitution 
of  Virginia  section  20)  to  make  application 
to  register  In  his  own  handwriting  which  he 
is  unable  to  do  and  it  requires  the  payment 
Of  a  poll  tax  in  order  to  vote  at  general 
elections  Which  plaintiff  has  not  paid  and  Is 
financially  unable  to  pay  and  therefore  plain- 
tiff was  unable  to  register  to  vote  In  the 
1960  and  1962  general  elections  and  wUl  be 

"^^IL^  y°,^  ^"^  ^"^"^*  general  elections  in 
the  State  of  Virginia. 

(4)  Plaintiff  Nephus  Homus  Banks  Is  and 
was  in  1960  and  1962  In  all  respects  eligible 
to  vote  m  the  State  of  Virginia  except  that 
It  requires  plaintiff   (by  the  consUtutlon  of 

^eifster'iT'l'^''  ^°^  ^  °^"  application  to 
register  In  his  own  handwriting  which  he 
is  unable  to  do  and  therefore  plaintiff  waa 

1962  general  elections  and  will  be  unable  to 
orvirSn^a'.'^'  ^''''"'  "'"="°^  '^  "^*  State 
,ni«^  Plaintiff  Dennis  Glllus  is  and  was  in 
1960  and  1962  In  all  respects  eligible  to^otS 
m  the  state  of  Virginia  except  that  It  re- 
quires  plaintiff  (by  the  constitution  of  Vlr- 
f.Vll*','^^l°"  ^°^  *°  '"^''•^  application  to  reg- 
fnfv,,  .  *^  ""^^  handwriting  which  he  la 
unable  to  do  and  the  State  of  Virginia  re- 
quires the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  in  order 
h««  n  /  ^!""*'  elections  which  plaintiff 
^n«>,f.  *  ^"^t  ^""^    therefore    plaintiff    was 

l^l  P""«>  elections  and  will  be  unable  to 
Of  Virgin,"  "  ^'"'"'  '^'^'*°"^  '"'  ^^^  State 
H  Plaintiffs  Laura  McGee.  Clarence  A 
Robinson.  William  McGee  and  Milton  H 
Hancock  are  Negro  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  and  of  the  United  States,  over 
21  years  of  age. 

iQ«n*   I'lamtiff  Laura  McGee  Is  and  was  in 

1960  and  1962  in  all  respects  rligible  to 
vote  In  the  State  of  Mississippi  except  that 

t  requires  plaintiff  to  pass  a  constitutional 
interpretation  test  in  order  to  vote  which 
plaintiff  was  unable  to  pass  and  It  requires 
the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  In  order  to  ^  ote 
''i  ''^.i'^''''"^*'^  has  not  paid  and  therefore 
?K^  'J^i^  ^"^  unable  to  register  to  vote  in 
the  1960  and  1962  general  elections  and  will 
be  unable  to  vote  in  future  general  elections 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

1(2)  Plaintiff  Clarence  A.  Robinson  is  and 
^x'^  in  >1960  and  1962  in  all  respects  eUgible 
tox^otejln  the  State  of  Mississippi  except 
that  m-equlres  plaintiff  to  pass  a  constitu- 
tional interpretation  test  In  order  to  vote 
which  plaintiff  was  unable  to  pass  and  It 
requires  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  In  order 
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to  vote  which  plaintiff  has  not  paid  and 
therefore  plaintiff  was  unable  to  register  to 
vote  in  the  1960  and  1962  general  elections 
and  will  be  unable  to  vote  In  future  gen- 
eral elections  In  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

(3)  Plaintiff  William  McGee  Is  and  was 
in  1960  and  1962  In  all  respects  eligible  to 
vote  In  the  State  of  Mississippi  except  that 
it  requires  plaintiff  to  pass  a  constitutional 
interpretation  test  In  order  to  vote  which 
plaintiff  was  unable  to  pass  and  it  requires 
the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  In  order  to  vote 
which  plaintiff  has  not  paid  and  therefore 
plaintiff  was  unable  to  register  to  vote  in 
the  1960  and  1962  general  elections  and  will 
be  unable  to  vote  in  future  general  elec- 
tions in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

(4)  Plaintiff  Milton  H.  Hancock  Is  and 
was  in  1960  and  1962  in  all  respects  eligible 
to  vote  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  except 
that  It  requires  plaintiff  to  pass  a  constitu- 
tional Interpretation  test  in  order  to  vote 
which  plaintiff  was  unable  to  pass  and  It 
requires  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  In  order 

■  to  vote  which  plaintiff  has  not  paid  and 
therefore  plaintiff  was  unable  to  register 
to  vote  in  the  1960  and  1962  general  elec- 
tions and  will  be  unable  to  vote  in  future 
general  elections  in  the  State  of  Mississippi 

(5)  The  purpose  and  effect  of  the  con- 
stitutional interpretation  test,  which  plain- 
tiffs Laura  McGee.  Clarence  A  Robinson. 
William  McGee,  and  Milton  H  Hancock  did 
not  pass  Is  to  deny  and  abridge  the  right 
to  vote  to  Negro  citizens  on  the  basis  of 
race.  The  test  is  administered,  and  was 
administered  to  plaintiffs  Laiu-a  McGee, 
Clarence  Robinson.  William  McGee.  and  Mil- 
ton Hancock  In  a  different  manner  to  Negroes 
than  to  whites 

I.  Plaintiff  Carole  L  Tureaud  Is  a  Negro 
citizen  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  of  the 
United  States,  over  21  years  of  age  She  Is 
In  all  respects  eligible  to  vote  in  general 
elections  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  except 
that  her  right  to  vote  has  been  denied  and 
abridged  by  the  requirement  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  that  persons  seeking  to  register 
to  vote  answer  questions  on  a  registration 
form  without  error  of  any  kind,  the  purpose 
and  effect  of  such  requirement  being  to  deny 
and  abridge  the  right  to  vote  to  Negro 
citizens  on  the  basis  of  race. 

V 
A.  Defendant  Luther  Hodges  is  Secretary 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  and  he  is 
to  be  found  in  the  District  of  Columbia  He 
is  charged  with  duties  under  law  to  take  a 
decennial  census  of  population  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  apportioning  Rep- 
resentatives In  Congress  and  to  reptirt  the 
tabulation  of  population  as  required  for  the 
apportionment  of  Representatives  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  has  been  delegated  duties 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
compute  the  number  of  Representatives  in 
Congress  to  which  each  State  Is  entitled  A 
statement  showing  the  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  to  which  each  State 
is  entitled  has  been  and  will  be  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States 

B.  Defendant  Richard  Scammon  is  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  he  is  to 
be  found  in  the  District  of  Columbia  He  has 
been  delegated  duties  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  take  a  census  of  population  In 
each  State  of  the  United  States  every  10 
years  as  required  for  the  apportionment  of 
Representatives  in  Congress.  The  basic  con- 
stitutional and  statutory  purpose  of  this 
census  of  population  is  to  determine  the 
niunber  of  Representatives  in  Congress  to 
which   each  State  Is  entitled 

C  Plaintiffs  allege  that  defendant  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  his  pred- 
ecessors In  office  have  been  delegated  duties 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  prepare  a 
statement  showing  the  tabulation  of  popula- 


tion as  required  for  apportionment  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  and  the  number  of 
Representatives  to  which  each  State  Is  en- 
titled imder  an  apportionment  by  the 
method  known  as  the  method  of  equal  pro- 
portions Plaintiffs  allege  that  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  prepares  such 
a  statement  and  transmits  same  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  transmission  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  The  only 
duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  this  statement  Is  to  transmit 
It  to  the  Congress  Upon  receipt  of  this 
statement  by  Congress,  the  number  of  Rep- 
resenutlvee  to  which  each  State  is  entitled 
as  reported  therein  becomes,  pursuant  to  2 
U  S  C  .  section  2a,  the  apportionment  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress. 

VI 

Plaintiff  Lampkin  on  February  28.  1963, 
wrote  to  defendant  Hodges  complaining  of 
the  failure  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  take  any  action  to  carry  out  section  2  of 
the  14th  amendment  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  the  face  of  widespread 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote  in  many  South- 
ern States  PlalnUff  Lampkin  pointed  out 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  not 
taken  any  action  through  the  Census  Bureau 
to  obtain  such  information  as  to  disfran- 
chisement as  would  be  necessary  to  enforce 
the  law  in  this  regard  and  requested  that 
defendant  Hodges  advise  her  whether  there 
is  any  present  intention  to  take  the  neces- 
ssu-y  steps  to  enforce  these  provisions. 

VII 

In  reply,  plaintiff  received  a  letter  dated 
March  8.  1963,  from  defendant  Scammon 
which  stated: 

•  This  Is  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  February 
28  to  Secretary  Hodges  concerning  article  14. 
section  2  of  our  Constitution. 

•Even  though  the  Constitution  provides 
for  certain  functions  and  activities,  this  does 
not  necessarily  insure  their  being  carried  out 
unless  Congress  gives  .specific  legislative 
authority  Even  then,  unless  necessary 
funds  are  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the 
specific  activity,  there  Is  no  way  any  Govern- 
ment agency  may  proceed  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  job  As  you  no  doubt  know,  the 
funds  appropriated  to  Government  agencies 
are  available  only  to  carry  out  the  projecU 
specifically  described  In  the  appropriation 
request. 

•  I  appreciate  your  Interest,  and  will  inform 
you  if  there  are  any  proposals  concerning 
article   14.  section  2." 

VIll 
A.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  last  at- 
tempted to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  section  2  of  the  14th  amendment  in  the 
census  of  1870  Defendants  have  not  taken 
and  do  not  intend  to  take  any  steps  to  have 
census  enumerators  or  others  at  the  next 
decennial  census  compile  figures  as  to  denial 
and  abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote  and 
defendants  have  not  taken  and  do  not  in- 
tend to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prepare  and  transmit  a  sUtement 
showing  the  number  of  Representatives  to 
which  each  State  is  entitled  on  the  basis  of 
said  figures  as  required  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States 

B  It  is  readily  possible  for  the  defendants 
by  means  of  the  census  to  make  Inquiries  to 
provide  a  count  of  persons  who  (1)  did  or 
did  not  register  at  the  preceding  elections; 
(2)  did  or  did  not  vote  at  the  preceding 
elections:  and  (3)  did  not  register  or  vote 
respectively  at  preceding  elections  for  speci- 
fied reasons,  including  denial  and  abridge- 
ment of  the  right  to  vote  by  the  States 
Plaintiffs  allege  on  Information  and  belief 
that  modern  statistical  knowledge  and  tech- 
niques possessed  by  defendants  are  adequate 
to  secure  the  information  required  with  a 
high     degree     of     reliability     and     accuracy. 
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Specific  questions  to  be  asked  and  proced,,^ 
to  be  employed  would  not  be  more  cS* 
cated  than  those  employed  In  many  InqmH 
now  being  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Vk 
Census.     The  results  of  such  inqurles  woLih' 
be    as   reliable,   accurate,   and    valid  as  ri  . 
the    Bureau   of   the   Census   and    the   Unit 
States  now  employ  and  rely  upon  for  m.n 
purposes  required  by  law  and  for  other  r 
sons  of  public  Imporuince     In  order  to  uui, 
a    high    degree    of    accuracy    and    rellabUUv* 
specific  questions  and  procedures  to  be  i.m 
ployed    should    be    developed    In    accordant: 
with    prevailing   census    techniques    ( f or  „ 
ample,  on  the  basis  of  pretest  operations  aivi 
sample  survey  checks  for  accuracy;    well 
advance  of  the  actual  census  period. 
IX 
A.   Defendants  have  a  duty  under  2  USr 
section   2a;    13    USC  .   sections  4.   5    n    21 
141   and  other  provisions  of  law  to  prepare 
compile,  and  compute  a  tabulation  of  ponn 
latlon  as  required  for  the  apportionment  of 
Representatives  and  to  prepare,  compile  and 
compute   a   statement   showing   the   number 
of  Representatives  In  Congress  to  which  e»ch 
State  U  entitled  and  to  transmit  said  state 
ment  to  the  President  of  the  United  Sut« 
for  the  purpose  of  transmittal   to  CongreM 
In  so  doing,  defendants  are  required  by  sec 
tlon  2  of  the   I4th  amendment  t<j  the  Con 
stltutlon  of  the  United  States,  the  equal  pro- 
tectlon  clause  of   the   14th   amendment  and 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  5th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
2  use.  section  6,  to  take  all  necessary  and 
proper  steps  at  the  next  decennial  census  to 
compile  flgrires  as  to  denial  and  abridgement 
of  the  right  to  vote  and  to  prepare,  compile 
compute,    and    transmit   a    statement  of  the 
number    of    Representatives    to    which   each 
State    Is    entitled     based     upon    denial    and 
abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote  as  required 
by  section  2  of  the  14th  amendment 

B  To  the  extent,  if  any,  that  2  VSC 
section  2a:  13  USC.  sections  4,  5.  11,21 
141.  and  other  provisions  of  law  directing 
defendants  to  prepare,  compile,  compute,  and 
transmit  a  tabulation  of  population  and  a 
statement  of  the  apportionment  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  fall  to  require  defend- 
ants to  comply  with  section  2  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  2  USC,  section  6  and 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14Ui 
amendment  and  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
5th  amendment  to  this  extent  said  provUIOM 
of  law  directing  defendants  to  prepare,  com- 
pile, compute,  and  transmit  the  apportion- 
ment of  Representatives  In  Congress  are  un- 
constitutional, null,  and  void  In  violation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

X 

A  Defendants  have  taken  no  action,  and 
do  not  Intend  to  take  any  action,  to  prepare, 
compile,  compute,  and  transmit  the  appor- 
tionment of  Representatives  in  Congress  con- 
sistent with  section  2  of  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  Con.stitutlon  of  the  United  SUtes. 
2  U  S  C  .  section  6.  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment  and  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  5th  amendment. 

B  There  is  overwhelming  evidence  that  de- 
nial and  abridgement  of  the  right  to  vote  by 
certain  of  the  States  exists  to  an  extent  that 
constitutionally  requires  loss  of  RepresenU- 
tives  In  Congress  by  those  SUtes  and  a  gain 
of  Representatives  by  other  states  which  do 
not  deny  and  abridge  the  right  to  vote.  For 
example 

<li  Requirements  that  a  pt)ll  tax  be  paid 
In  order  to  register  to  vote  in  Federal  and 
State  elections  In  the  States  of  Alabama 
Arkan-sas,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Virginia, 
deny  and  abridge  the  right  to  vote  of  white 
and  non white  persons  to  such  an  extent  as 
should  result  in  the  loss  of  RepresenUttvw 
In  Congress  by  these  States  and  proportion- 
ate gain  by  others. 
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(2)  In  1960  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  ap- 
proximately 466,656  nonwhltes  over  21  years 
of  age  (69  1  percent  of  the  total) ,  In  contrast 
to  approximately  396.108  whites  over  21  years 
of  age  (27  percent  of  the  total)  were  not 
registered  to  vote.  A  substantial  nimiber 
of  persons  not  registered  to  vote  In  Loui- 
siana were  disfranchised  by  the  requirement 
that  they  pass  a  constitutional  Interpreta- 
tion test  and  literacy  test  to  register.  More- 
over, a  substantial  number  of  persons  have 
been  disfranchised  by  arbitrary  and  dis- 
criminatory practices  which  disfranchise 
nonwhltes.  The  great  difference  between  the 
percentage  of  eligible  registered  nonwhltes 
and  whites  compels  the  conclusion  that  the 
requirements  for  registration  are  adminis- 
tered with  the  piui)08e  and  effect  of  dis- 
franchising large  numbers  of  nonwhltes. 

(3)  The  US  Civil  Rights  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  have  In  their  cus- 
tody data  which  establish  conclusively  that 
in  every  southern  State  with  educational  or 
other  requirements  for  voting  numerous 
white  persons  vote  regardless  of  their  ability 
to  meet  these  requirements  whereas  numer- 
ous nonwhltes  are  consistently  denied  and 
abridged  the  right  to  vote  by  these  educa- 
tional and  other  requirements. 

(4)  According  to  the  1959  report  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  there  were  158 
counties  with  a  majority  Negro  population 
located  in  Alabama.  Arkansas,  Florida.  Geor- 
gia. Louisiana,  Mississippi.  North  Carolina 
Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia.  Fifty-one  of 
these  counties  have  3  percent  or  less  Negro 
regUtratlon.  Forty-one  others  have  less  than 
10  percent  Negro  registration.  Only  ll  had 
more  than  30  percent  Negro  regUtratlon, 
and  the  remainder  had  between  10  and  30 
percent  Negro  registration. 

C   Plaintiffs   allege    that   on   the    basis    of 
sUtistics.    reporu    and    information    as    to 
disfranchisement  In  the  hands  of  defendants 
and  other  officers   or   agents   of   the  United 
SUtes.  as  well  as  reported  opinions  of  U.S. 
courts,  defendants  know  or  should  know  It 
la   likely    and    probable    that    the    State    of 
Pennsylvania    where    Plaintiff    Lampkin    re- 
sides;    the    State    of    Massachusetts    where 
Plaintiffs  Nathaniel  Denman  and  Lucille  Den- 
man    reside;    the    State    of    Missouri    where 
Plaintiffs    Allison.    Allen.    Ross.    Boon.    Ken- 
nedy  and    Evans    reside;    the    State   of   Illl- 
noU  where  Plaintiffs   Rosenfield  and   Daniel 
reside;    the   State   of    Ohio   where   Plaintiffs 
Berry   and    Lucas   reside;    and   the   State   of 
California     where    Plaintiffs     Atkinson    and 
Oarrott  reside,  would  receive  at  least  one  ad- 
ditional   Representative    In    Congress    each 
and  that  various  other  States  including  the 
Sute    of    Virginia    where    Plaintiffs    Lundy 
Harris.  Mason.  Banks  and  Gillus  reside-   the 
Sut*  of   Mississippi   where   Plaintiffs   Laura 
McOee.  Robinson,  William  McGee  and  Han- 
cock reside;  and  the  State  of  Louisiana  where 
Plaintiff  Tureaud  resides,  would  lose  at  least 
one  Representative  In  Congress  on  the  basU 
of  an  apportionment  which  reduces  the  num. 
oer     of      Representatives      apportioned      to 
SUtes  in  accordance  with  section   2  of  the 
14th  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  of  the 
United    States    and    2    United    States    Code 
•ectlon  6. 

XI 

A.  The  failure  of  defendants  to  prepare 
compile,  compute,  and  transmit  an  appor- 
tionment which  takes  into  account  denial 
»nd  abridgement  of  the  right  to  vote  vio- 
lates the  rlghU  of  plaintiffs  In  that: 

(1)  Plaintiffs  Lundy.  Harris.  Mason,  Banks 
and  Oillus.  citizens  of  the  State  of  Virginia- 
Plaintiffs  Laura  McOee.  Robinson,  William 
Tf'^w?*.*"''  Hancock,  citizens  of  the  State 
Of  Mississippi;  and  Plaintiff  Tureaud.  citizen 
Of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  have  the  right  to 
receive  the  protection,  of  the  reduction  im- 
Powd  by  secUon  2  of  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
^United  states  Code,  section  6.  in  order  to 
redress    and    deter    denial    and    abridgment 
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of    their    right    to    vote    for    reasons    other 
than  those  specined  In  the  amendment: 

(2)  Plaintiff  Lampkin,  citizen  of  the  State 
of   Pennsylvania;    plaintiffs  Nathaniel  Den- 
man   and   Lucille   Denman.   citizens  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts;  plaintiffs  AlUson,  Al- 
len. Ross.  Boon.  Kennedy  and  Evans,  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Missouri;  plaintiffs  Rosenfield 
and  Daniel,  citizens  of  the  State  of  Illinois; 
plaintiffs   Lucas    and   Berry,   citizens   of  the 
State  of  Ohio;    and  plaintiffs  Atkinson  and 
Garrott.  citizens  of  the  State  of  California, 
have  the  right  secured  by  section   2   of  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the    14th   amendment   and   the  due   process 
clause  of  the  5th  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  2  USC.  6 
not  to  have  the  value  of  their  votes  debased 
and  diluted   and  to  have  their  votes   be  of 
approximately  equal  value  as  those  of  voters 
In  States  denying  and  abridging  the  right  to 
vote  and  are  entitled  to  invoke  the  prescribed 
reduction  of  section  2  of  the   14th  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  protect  this 
right. 

XII 

Plaintiffs  are  now  suffering  and  will  con- 
tinue to  suffer  Irreparable  Injury  by  the 
maintenance  of  defendanU'  policy,  practice 
and  usage  as  set  forth  herein,  including 
denial,  abridgement,  dilution,  and  debase- 
ment of  the  right  to  vote.  They  have  no 
plain,  adequate,  or  complete  remedy  at  law 
to  redress  these  wrongs  and  this  suit  for  a 
declaratory  Judgment  Is  their  only  means  of 
securing  adequate  relief.  The  pursuit  of 
any  other  remedy  would  he  futile.  Incon- 
venient, and  would  not  offer  them  substan- 
tial relief. 

Wherefore.  pUintiffs  pray  thU  court  issue 
an   order   declaring   that   section   2   of   the 
14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  2  USC,  section  2a;  2  U  8  C 
section  6.  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  and  the  due  process  clause 
of    the    5th    amendment    to    the    Constitu- 
tlon   of  the  United  States;    and    13  UJ3  C 
sections  4.  5.  11,  21.  141.  require  defendant^ 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to:   (1)  take  all  nec- 
essary and  proper  steps  to  prepare  to  com- 
pile   figures    as    to    the   denial    and    abridg- 
ment   of    the    right    to    vote    at    the    next 
decennial  census;  (2)  prepare,  compile,  com- 
pute, and  transmit  an  apportionment  based 
on  said  figures  in  accordance  with  section  2 
of  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  2  UJS.C,  section  6. 
Should  the  court  determine  that  2  USC 
section  2a,  and   13  USC,  sections  4.  6    ll' 
21.  141.  or  any  other  provisions  of  law  pro- 
vide    for     the     preparation,     compilation 
computation,  and  transmittal  of  an  appor- 
tionment   In    any    other    manner,    plaintiffs 
pray  said  provisions  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional, null,  and  void  as  In  violation  of  the 
Constitution    of    the   United    States    to   the 
extent   they   direct   defendants    to   prepare 
compile,   compute,   and    transmit   a   tabula- 
tion of  population  for  the  purpoees  of  ap- 
portionment of  Representotlves  in  Congress 
and   a  statement  of  the  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives In   Congress  to  which  each  State 
is  entitled  without  requiring  defendants  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  2  of 
the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  2  USC.  section  6 
William   B.   Bkyant, 
Jack  Greenbehc, 
Constance    Baker    Motley. 
James  M.  Nabrtt  III. 
Michael  Meltsneh. 

Attorneys  for  Plaintiffs. 


JAPAN  SHOWS  THE  WAY  TOWARD 
IMPROVENfENT  OF  RAILROAD 
SERVICE 


Mr.  PELL.     Mr.  President,  an  article 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday.  May 
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26.  by  Mr.  Bernard  Krisher  graphically 
describes  construction  of  the  new  high- 
speed railroad  between  Tokyo  and  Osaka 
in  Japan. 

I  believe  that  this  railroad,  which 
Japanese  National  Railways  has  sched- 
uled for  operation  next  year,  offers  a 
most  stimulating  example  to  us  as  we 
seek  to  solve  our  own  complex  transpor- 
tation problems,  specifically  in  the  great 
urbanized  megalopolitan  corridor  ex- 
ten  img  between  Boston  and  Washing- 
ton. In  my  Joint  resolution— Senate 
Joint  Resolution  18 — of  January  17,  1963 
I  referred  to  the  Japanese  Une  as  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  the  kind  of  imag- 
inative thinking  we  ourselves  need.  If 
we  are  to  realize  our  potentials  for  eco- 
nomic growth  and  a  dynamic  concept 
of  intercommunication,  I  believe  that 
rapid  intercity  passenger  raU  transport 
is  essential. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  It  is  especially  timely  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment has  just  begun  a  detailed  study  of 
transportation  requirements  for  the 
Northeast  region  of  our  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows:  ' 

Speed  of  123  Meles  Pee  Hour  on  Dream 

Railroad 

(By  Bernard  Krisher) 

Tokyo.— WhUe  almost  everywhere  else  in 

the  world  ralh-oads  are  taking  a  back  seat  to 

travel  by  car  or  plane,  the  story  is  Just  the 

opposite  In  Japan. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  things  happening 
here  Is  the  construction  of  the  "dream  rail- 
road" Unking  Tokyo  and  Osaka  over  a  span 
of  320  miles.  ^ 

When  the  new  Tokaido  Une  begins  opera- 
tions late  next  year— Just  before  the  Olym- 
pics—it will  run  80  of  the  fastest  passenger 
trains  every  day,  at  speeds  reaching  123  miles 
an  hovu-.  over  the  longest  stretch  of  rail 
without  a  single  crossing.  The  running  time 
between  Japan's  two  largest  cities  will  be 
cut  from  6Vi  to  3  hours.  This  is  the  same 
time  it  now  takes  to  travel  by  commercial 
airliner,  including  the  time  to  and  from  th« 
airports. 

As  construction  conUnues  full  speed  along 
Japan's  most  heavily  populated  and  Indus- 
trialized area,  history  la  also  being  made 
along  a  23-mUe  stretch  of  raU  at  Odawara 
25  mUes  south  of  Tokyo,  where  a  shiny  ivory 
and  blue  prototype  of  the  "Dream  Express- 
goes  through  tests  for  speed,  air  pressure  seat 
comfort  and  safety. 

Earlier  this  year  a  speed  record  of  158  72 
miles  per  hour  was  attained,  although  trains 
won't  exceed  123  miles  per  hour  when  opera- 
tions begin. 

Construction  of  the  new  line,  whose  route 
runs  parallel  to  the  old  Tokaido  line  was 
necessary  because  the  present  load  has 
reached  the  saturation  point.  The  area 
served  on  this  route  encompasses  not  only 
Japan's  three  largest  cities.  Tokyo.  Osaka 
and  Nagoya  with  respective  populations  of 
8.6,  3.1  and  1.7  mUlion  residents,  but  also 
comprises  40  percent  of  the  nation's  popula- 
tion. 70  percent  of  Its  Industrial  output  and 
about  60  percent  of  the  national  income. 

Furthermore,  the  area's  rate  of  annual  in- 
crease continues  to  outpace  the  national 
average.  The  route  carries  25  percent  of  the 
Japan  National  Railway's  freight  and  passen- 
ger traffic,  yet  accounts  for  only  3  percent  of 
Its  total  operating  mileage. 

The  present  line,  which  boasts  every  mod- 
ern Improvement,  has.  however,  no  more  ca- 
pacity for  growth.     Trains  are  so  crowded 
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that  reserved  seats  on  expreaaes  are  Invari- 
ably »<>id  out  the  day  Ucketa  are  placed  on 
sale.  2  weeks  ahead.  The  long  line*  which 
form  at  dawn  In  front  of  To'kyo  station  tick- 
et windows — hours  before  they  open — are 
reminiscent  of  opening  day  at  the  Met  As 
many  as  260  trains  per  day,  both  ways,  rang- 
ing from  superexpress  passenger  trains  to 
local  freight  trains  are  now  running  on  the 
same  tracks. 

Despite  the  urgent  necessity  for  Improve- 
ment, getting  the  project  started  was  not 
easy  Aside  from  bureaucratic  Inertia,  the 
greatest  physical  problem  was  completion 
of  the  new  Tanna  tunnel — Japan's  third 
longest— be«un  August  6,  1959.  Previous 
construction  of  the  tunnel  on  the  old  line 
had  taken  16  years  and  completion  of  the 
new  line  depended  on  how  rapidly  this  tun- 
nel co-uJd  be  butlt. 

When  It  was  finished  In  only  3  years,  utiliz- 
ing the  most  advanced  engineering  tech- 
niques, completion  of  the  new  line  wa«  as- 
sured by  1964,  a  deadline  which  the  JNR 
could  safely  aim  for  by  using  the  Olympics  as 
a  magic  weapon. 

The  moving  spirit  behind  construction  of 
the  line  has  been  the  JNH's  79-year-old  re- 
cently retired  president.  Shlnjl  Sogo.  The 
presidency  of  the  JNR  has  never  been  an  easy 
one:  one  president  died  mysteriously  during 
a  labor  dt.«pute.  Two  other  presidents.  In- 
cluding Sogo  s  son-ln-Iaw.  were  forced  to  re- 
sign following   train   disasters. 

Sogo.  determined  to  let  nothing  stand  In 
the  way  of  completion  of  the  new  line,  found 
everyone  he  spoke  to  In  favor  of  the  project, 
but  very  pessimistic  about  the  poeslblllty  of 
realization. 

'I  visited  all  the  cabinet  ministers  person- 
ally. '  he  recalled,  "and  I  also  went  to  see 
the  Important  members  of  the  (ruling  gov- 
ernment) Liberal -Democratic  Party.  I  told 
them  of  the  Importance  of  the  railway  for  the 
nation.  I  said  It  Is  like  an  artery  for  the 
human  body — and  this  human  body  Is  Japan. 
We  cannot  grow  economically  once  we  have 
saturated  the  power  of  the  old  line." 

One  by  one.  Japans  Influential  politicians 
backed  Sogo  and  on  April  13.  1959.  the 
transportation  minister  formally  approved 
construction  plans.  Things  moved  fairly 
rapidly  after  that.  A  week  later,  ground- 
breaking ceremonies  were  held  at  the  new 
Tanna  tunnel  site  and  In  August  construc- 
tion was  begun.  In  November.  10  Inter- 
mediate stations  were  decided  on.  In  Janu- 
ary 1960.  location  of  the  terminals  at  Tokyo 
and  Osaka  were  officially  decided  and  In 
May  1961,  the  JNR  signed  an  agreement  with 
the  World  Bank  for  an  $80  million  loan  to 
aid  Its  investment  which  Is  expected  to  top 
WOO  mUllon.  Including  Interest. 

In  August  the  major  Items  for  the  con- 
struction standards  were  agreed  on.  It  was 
decided  to  utilize  standard  gage  rails,  rather 
than  the  narrower  gage  now  used  In  Japan. 
Two  months  later  routing  of  the  line  was 
decided  and  last  June  the  test  runs  on  the 
model  section  were  t>egun. 

Sogo  was  able  to  stand  up  against  most 
political  pressures  that  the  line  bypass  or 
go  through  certain  favored  areas.  The  only 
unreasonable  concession  forced  on  Sogo  was 
to  situate  1  of  the  10  express  stops  at 
Hajlnia,  only  11  minutes  away  from  the  Na- 
goya  station.  Hajlma.  which  Is  near  the 
hometown  of  Bamb<jku  Ohno,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Liberal-Democratic  Party,  has 
a  population  of  only  41.438  residents. 

Acquiring  the  106.000  acres  necessary  for 
construction  of  the  new  Tokaido  line  was 
no  easy  task.  WhUe  most  Japanese  wanted 
their  country  to  build  the  world's  most  mod- 
ern railroad,  they  preferred  that  Its  tracks 
not  go  through  their  property.  Many  lived 
on  land  owned  by  their  families  for  cen- 
turies. 

Cemeteries  had  to  be  transferred  and  near 
the  large  cities,  temples,  homes,  ofOce  build- 
ings, and  shops  had  to  be  torn  down  to  make 
way  for  the  new  tracks. 


Bec.'iuse  of  the  high  speed  of  the  trains. 
rail  curvature  has  been  kept  to  a  minimum. 
The  new  route  Is  thus  about  80  miles  shorter 
than  the  old  one.  But  It  still  follows  Japan's 
winding  coast.  A  straight-line  route  would 
have  required  tunneling  under  Mount  Fuji. 

According  to  present  plans,  the  line — which 
wUl  boost  capacity  threefold— will  be  com- 
pleted by  next  AprU  and  will  go  into  opera- 
tion In  September,  following  4  months  of 
tests.  Once  the  new  line  U  In  operation, 
the  current  Tokaldo  line  will  be  utilized  for 
short-haul,  clty-to-clty  passenger  traffic  and 
the  bulk  of  freight  traffic. 

Because  of  the  speed  of  the  new  line.  It 
expects  no  competition  from  airlines,  but 
L.nce  the  new  superhighway  Unking  Tokyo 
ar.d  Osaka  la  completed,  possibly  by  1965. 
some  U-iifflc  will  be  diverted  to  the  road 

To  avoid  human  error,  the  trains  will  be 
controlled  by  ATC  (automatic  train  control 
device)  whereby  the  speed  and  slowdowns 
win  be  auUiraatlcally  regulated  Uirough  sig- 
nals sent  through  the  tracks.  JNR  techni- 
cians say  the  trains  could  theoretically  op- 
erate without  engineers  and  may  do  so 
someday,  but  for  the  time  being  engineers 
will  stay  aboard  the  bullet-shaped  locomo- 
tives oX  the  "Dream  Express." 
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TROUBLE  IN  THE  SHOEMAKING 

AND  FISHERIES  INDUSTRIES 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  serious  difficulties  confronting  our 
shoemaking  and  fisheries  Industries 
throughout  New  England,  I  request  per- 
mission to  insert  into  the  Record  a  most 
thoughtful  and  cogent  article,  written 
by  Mr  Donald  R  Larrabee  and  recently 
published  by  the  Pawtucket  Times,  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Both  industries  not  only  have  been 
traditional  bulwarks  of  New  England 
productivity,  but  also  have  Important 
bearing  on  our  national  economy.  Both 
are  facing  financial  crisis:  The  shoe  In- 
dustry because  of  forelem  imports  which 
have  Increased  a  full  600  percent  since 
1955;  the  fishing  industiy  because  of  an 
antiquated  fleet  which  can  best  be  re- 
juvenated through  Federal  assistance 
and  thus  regain  the  preeminent  position 
it  historically  enjoyed. 

While  I  support  the  general  principles 
Just  established  by  our  negotiators  with 
the  European  Economic  Community  as  a 
means  of  bolstering  free-world  coopera- 
tion and  trade.  I  note  that  when  "sig- 
nificant disparities"  would  greatly  favor 
one  nation  over  another,  special  action 
should  be  considered  Justifiable. 

Mr.  President.  I  heartily  recommend 
this  article  to  the  attention  of  us  all  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  may  be 
printed  at  thia  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows; 

Two    Old   New   England   Inottstries.    Shoes 

AND  Pishing,  Ari  in  Tkoublk 

(By  Donald  R.  Larrabee) 

Washington — Spokesmen  for  two  of  New 
England's  old-line  Industries  have  left  their 
calling  cards  with  Congress  during  the  past 
few  days.  Shoes  and  fisheries  are  still  In 
serious  trouble. 

Foreign  competition,  both  from  Imports 
and  State-subsidized  operations,  continues 
to  cloud  their  economic  future  and  to 
threaten  the  Job«  of  thousands  of  skilled 
workers. 

While  both  Industries  can  cite  ample  sta- 
tistics to  show  the  heavy  increase  In  Imports 
from  low-wage  countries  and  both  want  the 


Federal   Government    to  help   out    therp- 
striking  contrast  in  the  relief  me'asur-.  L' 
ing  urged  upon  Congress.  •*•" 

Shc«men  are  asking  for— and  relylne  ur. 
on— the    traditional    approach   of   quou  .^" 
strlctlons  on  foreign  footwear      The  flThi 
industry,    having    despaired    of    ever    gett, 
effective  curbs  on   foreign   ttsh.  has  dccld^ 
It  can  overcome   the   comjjetltlve  dlsadv«n 
t*ge   If   Uncle  Sam   will   go  more   than   h«Tf 
way  in  financing  a  modern,  up-to-date  fl«h 
ing   Meet.     Bigger  and   broader  subsidies  f^* 
construcUon    of    fishing    vessels    wuuld   rev?' 
tallze   the   Industry.  Congress   was   told  iJt 
week.  '**^ 

Both  Industries  are  Important  to  the  Ur 
economy.  The  shoe  Industry's  problei^ 
affect  some  260  congressional  districts  m  m 
States.  And  closely  tied  Ui  the  fate  of  t,h# 
domestic  fishing  industry  on  both  coasts  H 
the  Nations  private  shipbuilding  buslne* 
which  htis  not  exactly  flourished  In  reclnj 
years.  '^v-^ui 

The  Bhoemen  are  not  asking  for  legi«u- 
llon.  They  have  observed  the  Kennedy  ad* 
ministrations  frontal  attack  on  cotton 
textile  Imports  and  can't  see  any  good  rea- 
son why  an  International  voluntary  "  agree- 
ment should  not  be  negotiated  to  control 
shipments  of  foreign  shoes  to  this  country 
both  by  category  of  footwear  and  by  coun- 
try Buch  a  plan  now  Is  In  effect  for  cotton 
textiles  after  White  House  Intervention 

Shoe  Imports  last  year  were  600  percent 
above  the  1956  figure— an  Increase  from  8 
million  pairs  7  years  ago  to  more  than  55 
mllliou  pairs  At  the  present  rate,  the  in- 
dustry  expects  Imports  of  135  million  pain 
in  a  years.  ExporU  have  been  droppim 
steadily.  The  prediction  that  alarms  Ner 
England  lawmakers  most  Is  that,  unless  the 
present  Import  trend  Is  reversed,  some  47  000 
Job  opportunities  In  the  shoe  Industry  ma. 
be  lost  by   1965. 

While  the  shoe  Industry  Is  preparing  lu 
Injury  c;ise  for  the  Tariff  Commlssloa  the 
fishing  Industry  no  longer  talks  of  tariff 
barriers  against  foreign  products  If  the 
American  fleet  can  be  so  strengthened  and 
rebuUt,  the  Industry  seems  to  feel  it  can 
become  a  vigorous  competitor  and  regain  lu 
former  preeminence  among  flsh-produclni 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  Senate,  at  least,  seems  likely  to  ps« 
an  admlnlstratlon-backed  plan  under  which 
the  Industry  could  obtain  Government  sub- 
sidies covering  up  to  66  percent  of  the  con- 
struction costs  of  new  vessels.  This  wotild 
pretty  well  make  up  for  the  cost  advantage 
available  In  foreign  yards,  where  large  steel 
vessels  can  be  built  for  about  60  percent  less 
than  In  U.S.  shipyards. 

An  old  US.  law  requires  that  domestic 
fishing  vessel  owners  must  have  their  ships 
built  in  the  United  States  if  they  are  to 
meike  direct  landings  of  their  catch  at 
American  ports.  The  statute  was  first  en- 
acted as  a  protection  to  domestic  shipyards 
and  there  Is  no  serious  Intention  of  repeal- 
ing It. 

But  It  Is  unquestioned  that  this  added 
cost  of  buying  fishing  vessels  in  domestic 
yards  has  discouraged  the  Industry  from  a 
badly  needed  modernization  program  and.  It 
Is  argued,  since  Government  Imposes  the  re- 
striction. It  should  make  up  the  difference 
Foreign  nations  have  been  subsidizing  their 
fishing  fleets  for  years. 

Interior  Department  officials  put  most  of 
the  blame  for  America's  slippage  lis  a  fish- 
produclug  nation  on  the  fact  that  obsolete 
vessels  are  sUll  trying  to  compete  with  new. 
large,  and  highly  efficient  ships  from  Russia. 
Japein,  Canada,  and  many  European  nations. 
They  have  cited  evidence  that  the  limited 
subsidy  program  now  in  effect  has  stlma- 
lated  acUvlty  In  two  Maine  shipyards  which 
had  not  built  a  fishing  vessel  In  15  years. 

Thus,  with  the  prospect  of  more  vessels 
being  produced  under  the  proposed  subsidy 
incentive.  Government  officials  look  forward 
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tuypet\xl\y  to  a  spirited  revival  of  activity  In 
gmall  private  shipyards  and  the  preserra- 
Uon  of  shipbuilding  skills  that  may  be 
sorely  needed  someday  in  a  national 
emergency. 

GOALS  OF  OUR  FOREIGN  POLICY- 
DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BOOK 
ENTITLED  "DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE— A  REPORT  TO  THE 
CITIZEN" 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  our  attention  briefly  to  a  book 
Just  published  by  the  Department  of 
State  entitled  "Department  of  State — A 
Report  to  the  Citizen." 

To  me  it  afHrms  eloquently  the  goals 
of  our  foreign  policy:  security  through 
strength;  progress  through  partnership; 
enlightened  aid  to  the  less  developed 
areas  of  the  world;  the  furthering  of 
international  cooperation  for  a  world- 
wide community  based  on  law;  and  the 
attainment  of  a  lasting  peace  through 
tireless  efforts  and  perseverance. 

The  book  has  been  beautifully  edited 
and  put  together  and  to  my  mind  is 
cheap  at  the  Grovernment  Printing  Of- 
fice's price  of  $1.50.  It  graphically  de- 
scribes our  achievements  as  we  work 
toward  these  goals.  Moreover.  I  con- 
sider it  a  highly  valuable  educational 
document,  portraying  the  Department's 
operational  procedures  in  each  of  its 
complex  and  varied,  yet  interrelated 
fields;  and  it  reveals  the  Department's 
innovations  in  preparing  both  for  rou- 
tine activity  and  potential  crisis. 

As  a  former  Foreign  Service  officer.  I 
concur  with  these  comments  of  Mr 
Joseph  McCaffrey,  over  station  WMAL-^ 
TV.  on  May  19.  1963;  and  I  particu- 
larly endorse  the  viewpoint  that  this 
book  deserves  wide  circulation  through 
our  schools  and  libraries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr 
McCaffrey's  remarks  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Commentary  by  Joseph  McCaffrey  on 
WMAI^TV  Evening  News  Program,  May 
15.  1963 


government  to  get  together  and  buy  copies 
of  this  report  to  the  citizen  for  Junior  high 
school  and  high  school  libraries  In  their 
commvmltles. 

"This  book  deserves  a  wide  circulation 
wider.  I  am  sure  than  It  would  normally  get 
unless,  as  I  mentioned,  organizations  take  It 
upon  themselves  to  help  distribute  this  book 
to  schools  and  classrooms. 
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I  want  to  talk   about  a  book  tonight      A 
book  I  think  everyone  should  read      It  Isn't 
unfortunately,  on  the  bestseller  list      It  Is  a 
Ooverimient  document. 

This  Is  It.  "Department  of  State"  sub- 
titled 'A  Report  to  the  Citizens  "  This  Is 
an  explanation  of  what  the  State  Depart- 
ment Is.  who  makes  up  the  Department,  how 
the  Department  operates. 

The  State  Department  Is.  perhaps,  the 
most  abused  of  all  the  executive  depart- 
ments. When  anything  happens  in  the 
world  which  Isn't  to  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States,  the  State  Department  gets  the 
blame. 

As  If  wiping  out  the  Department  and 
starting  all  over  again  would  also  wipe  out 
the  major  International  problems  confront- 
ing us  In  this  atomic  age. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  State  Department  and 
Its  vital  role  In  the  compact  world  of  today 
are  not  generally  understood  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  This  book  contributes  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding. 

But  as  matters  now  stand,  few  people  will 
ever  see  this  book— 10.000  have  been  printed 
by  the  Government  Printing  Office  to  sell  at 
•  1  50  each. 

What  Is  really  needed  Is  for  groups  Inter- 
ested  In    International    affairs   or   American 


PUBLIC  DEBT  CEILING 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6009)  to  provide,  for 
the  periods  ending  June  30.  1963  and 
August  31,  1963.  temporary  increases  in 
the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  In  section 
21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  bill  would  raise  the  national 
debt  limit  to  $309  billion.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  made  his  case.  It 
appears  in  the  hearings.  He  pointed  out 
to  the  committee  that  in  order  to  man- 
age our  public  debt  In  an  orderly  way 
and  in  an  economical  fashion  the  na- 
tional debt  Umit  would  have  to  go  up  to 
$309  billion. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr 
Williams]  offered  an  amendment  in  the 
committee  to  extend  the  debt  limit  to 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1964  The 
amount  would  be  the  same. 

I  wish  to  be  forthright  with  the  Sen- 
ate and  make  clear  that  although  the  bill 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  provided 
for  a  mere  temporary  extension  to  the 
end  of  August,  no  one  is  under  the  im- 
pression—and  certainly  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  not;  nor  does  he 
beheve  the  majority  of  the  Democrats 
are  under  the  impression— that  we  can 
stay  withm  the  proposed  $309  billion  debt 
limit  after  August.    The  predictions  are 
that  durmg  the  last  3  months  of  the  year 
the  revenue  of  the  Government  will  be 
substantially  less  than  It  is  during  other 
months.    The  expenditures  would  remain 
constant,  with  the  result  that  it  would 
be  nectary  to  ask  for  a  further  increase 
in  the  debt  limit  next  August.    I  should 
not  desire  to  give  anyone  the  impression 
that  It  would  be  otherwise. 

It  did  seem  to  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
fif^'i^  J'.»^*^'  ^"  proposing  a  debt  Umit  of 
$309  billion  to  be  continued  imtil  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  was  proposing  to  the  commit- 
tee that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
be  given  a   Uttle  more  latitude  and  a 
little  more  leeway  than  he  would  have 
otherwise.    However,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, it  appears  in  many  respects  to  make 
no  real  difference  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
based   upon   the   appropriations    which 
the  Senate  has  already  made,  the  rate 
of  expenditures  of  the  Government  and 
the  projected  income  of  the  Government 
it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  the  figure 
above  $309  billion  later  this  year     How 
much  we  shall  have  to  raise  it,  no  one 
can  accurately  say  at  the  present  mo- 
ment.   As  Senators  well  know,  the  Presi- 
dent is  requesting  a  tax  reduction  bill 
which  would  increase  the  deficit  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  1964.    The  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  not  yet  decided 
how  he  will  vote  on  that  bUl.    He  would 


like  to  see  what  the  bill  looks  like  if  and 
when  the  biU  comes  from  the  House. 
That  is  one  thing  that  will  have  to  be 
taken  into  conslderaUon  when  we  say 
what  our  debt  limit  should  be  during  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

So  In  many  respects  it  seems  to  the 
J^^or    Senator    from    Louisiana    that 
While  the  amendment  was  meritorious, 
it  was  a  distinction  without  a  real  differ- 
f^^®L.:,P  ^^^  amendment  were  accepted, 
the  bill  would  go  back  to  the  House     I 
am  informed  by  various  Members  of  the 
House  that  they  are  having  difficulty  at 
this   time   obtaining  a  quorum   in   the 
House,  because  a  number  of  Members  of 
Congress  have  either  returned  home  or 
are  not  available  in  Washington  to  pro- 
vide a  quorum.    A  single  Member  could 
object  to  granting  a  rule  or  agreeing  to 
the  Senate  amendment.    The  whole  is- 
sue might  have  to  go  over  to  Monday 
Tuesday,  or  Wednesday  of  next  week' 
when  a  rule  could  be  granted  and  a  vote 
taken,  in  the  event  there  were  difficulty 
in  developmg  a  quorum  to  vote  in  the 
House, 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware     Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Is  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  speaking  for  or 
against  the  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  be- 
ginning to  explain  why  I  propose  to  vote 
against  the  committee  amendment 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  I  hope  he  wiU 
get  around  to  that  subject  because  he 
supported  the  amendment  in  the  com- 
mittee and  thought  it  made  a  great 
deal  of  sense.  He  was  very  enthusiastic 
for  It.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  blU,  which 
was  reported  from  our  committee  by  a 
vote  of  11  to  2.  He  was  one  of  its  most 
enthusiastic  supporters.  I  should  be  in- 
terested to  hear  what  happened  in  the 
meantime  to  change  his  mind. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  following  ques- 
tion: As  the  bill  came  over  from  the 
House  the  debt  limit  established  would 
expire  on  August  31,  at  which  time  the 
debt  would  return  to  $285  billion.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  tell  the  Sen- 
ate now  that  we  do  not  need  the  ex- 
tension beyond  August  31.  or  does  he 
think,  as  he  did  last  Thursday,  that  we 
will  need  at  least  the  $309  billion  and 
that  it  would  make  better  sense  to  leave 
the  bill  as  the  committee  reported  it? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  find  no 
fault  with  the  Senator  over  the  amend- 
ment. This  Senator  was  of  the  impres- 
sion that  the  distinguished  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  committee  was 
trying  to  help  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  meet  his  problems.  I  do 
not  quarrel  with  the  Senator's  good  in- 
tentions. What  I  say  is  that,  having  the 
same  purpose — wanting  to  help  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  manage  the 
public  debt  in  an  efficient  manner  and 
in  a  manner  which  he  believes  would 
be  appropriate— under  the  circum- 
stances, the  junior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana voted  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

What  will  happen  if  the  bill  goes  back 
to  the  House?  I  know  the  Senator  has 
certain  commitments  from  some  of  the 
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House  leadership,  particularly  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle. 

If  the  bill  is  sent  back  to  the  House, 
and  if  a  single  Member  of  the  House 
objects  to  the  procedure  of  raising  the 
debt  limit,  that  Member  can  object  to  a 
unanimous-consent  request,  and  then  the 
whole  question  wiil  have  to  go  to  the 
Rules  Committee.  Then  a  rule  will  have 
to  be  provided.  Again,  a  single  Member 
of  Congress  could  Insist  upon  a  quorum. 
There  might  be  great  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining a  quorum. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  ask  for  a  further  increase  in 
the  debt  limit  in  August,  anyway,  we 
might  as  well  provide  this  increase  and 
settle  it.  even  though  in  many  respects 
the  Senator's  amendment  would  help  the 
situation  more  than  the  bill  which  came 
to  us  from  the  House. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McCarthy  In  the  chair  > .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do 
not  imderstand  why  there  would  not  be 
a  quorum  in  the  House.  After  all,  the 
House  is  in  session  as  is  the  Senate. 
Members  of  the  House  ai"e  supposed  to 
be  present  and  I  venture  to  say  there  is 
a  quorum  present  in  the  House. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  fail  to  amend 
any  bill  in  the  Senate  merely  because 
the  House  might  not  approve,  nor  do  I 
think  we  should  start  taking  orders  from 
the  White  House. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  in 
its  consideration  of  the  bill,  adopted  this 
amendment.  The  amendment  was  of- 
fered in  good  faith.  I  think  it  is  wrong 
to  put  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
a  position  in  which  he  can  sell  the  bonds 
and  then  on  August  31  to  force  him  to 
tell  the  country  and  the  world  that  the 
debt  limit  is  going  back  to  $285  billion, 
which  would  mean  that  on  September 
1st  we  would  be  repudiating  about  $20 
billion  or  $25  billion  of  the  debt.  That 
would  be  the  height  of  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility. I  do  not  think  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  Senate,  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  should  deal  with  the  na- 
tional debt  on  a  60-day  installment  plan. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should 
have  this  authority  for  at  least  a  year 
in  advance.  I  feel  that  we  should  put 
more  of  the  debt  on  a  permanent  basLs, 
as  discussed  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  but  that  is  beside  the  point.  The 
very  least  we  can  do  Is  to  give  the  Sec- 
retary a  margin  with  which  to  operate 
for  a  full  12-month  period,  so  that  he 
will  know  he  can  manage  the  debt. 

The  Senate  will  be  tied  up  in  August 
with  many  other  things  to  consider,  but 
under  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  at  that  time  we  would  be  op- 
erating under  another  unnecessary 
deadline.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  act 
with  a  greater  degree  of  responsibility 
and  retain  the  amendment.  I  venture 
to  say  that  there  is  not  a  single  Member 
of  this  body  who  would  not  say  the  debt 
Lmit  will  have  to  be  extended  beyond 
August  31  at  least  in  the  amount  of 
$309  billion. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  know  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  Is  not  surprised  that  I 
take  this  position.  I  discussed  It  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  earlier  this 
morning.  I  told  the  Senator  that  I 
felt  it  might  be  necessary  to  oppose  the 
committee  amendment. 

So  far  as  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  concerned,  he  is.  in  one 
respect,  moving  to  reconsider  his  vote. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  under  the  Senate 
rules  when  any  Senator  wishes  to  move 
to  reconsider,  he  must  have  voted  with 
the  majority.  I  voted  for  the  Senator's 
amendment  in  the  conunittee.  and  I  am 
now  seeking  to  have  the  Senate  stay  with 
the  House  language  for  the  reason  that 
although,  in  some  respects,  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  improve  the  bill,  it 
also  would  confront  us  with  the  possi- 
bility that  this  Nation  would  go  $600 
million  over  the  national  debt  ceiling  on 
Friday;  and  then  the  Secretary  would 
be  compelled  to  manage  the  national 
debt  in  ways  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
would  not  advocate,  in  ways  which  are 
not  good  debt  management.  In  ways 
which  would  tend  to  cost  the  Govern- 
ment rather  than  to  save  the  Govern- 
ment money. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  should 
make  this  situation  very  clear.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  thinks  that  we  can  stay 
within  the  $309  billion  debt  limit  between 
now  and  January  1.  I  tell  the  Senator, 
however,  that  that  will  not  happen.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  ask  for  a  further 
increase  in  the  debt  limit. 

I  voted  to  increase  the  debt  limit  sev- 
eral times  under  the  administration  of 
President  Eisenhower.  Though  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  true.  I  fear  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  vote  to  increase  the  debt  limit 
more  than  one  more  time  under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  That  is  a  fact  of  life. 
I  am  sorry  it  is  that  way. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  our  country  is 
running  a  deficit  this  year.  I  am  in- 
formed that  even  if  there  were  a  balanced 
budget.  the  revenues  which  are 
expected  to  come  in  during  the  last  3 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  would  be  less 
than  required,  and  it  would  still  be  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  debt  limit. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  should  like 
to  have  the  Senator  understand  my  posi- 
tion.   It  is  my  best  understanding  that 
the  Treasury  will  not  be  able  to  stay 
within  the  limit  of  $309  billion  until  Jan- 
uary 1.    It  will  be  necessary  to  provide  an 
increase,  anyway,  some  time  in  August. 
Mr.     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  should 
like  to  reply  to  two  parts  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  said. 

First,  the  Senator  said  that  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  forced  to  go  over  the  debt 
limit  by  $600  million  If  the  Congress  did 
not  act  by  the  end  of  this  week.  I  dis- 
agree with  that.  The  Secretary  pre- 
sented a  chart  before  our  committee 
which  showed  his  projections.  He  said 
that  he  would  like  to  borrow  up  to  $305.6 


biUlon  on  May  31.    That  would  give  h\^ 
$6.2  billion  cash  on  hand.  ^ 

All  the  Secretary  would  have  to  do  in 
order  to  stay  within  the  debt  limit  if  * 
did  not  increase  it.  would  be  to  use  tso^ 
million  of  his  cash  balance.  Then  wp 
would  not  have  to  pay  Interest,  and  therp 
would  still  be  more  than  $5  billion  ^ 
ca.sh  left.  " 

Why  does  the  Secretap-  need  $6  billion 
or  $7  billion  to  "play  around  with"? 
I  like  to  have  a  large  balance  In  my 
checking  account,  too.  but  It  often  be- 
comes low;  and  when  it  does  I  have  to 
cut  down  on  what  I  buy. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  In  this  In. 
stance.  No  doubt  the  Senator  noticed 
the  Secretary's  report,  wherein  he  states 
that  on  June  10.  even  If  the  debt  limit  Is 
Increased,  the  Secretary  plans  to  reduce 
his  cash  balance  down  to  $3.6  billion 
and  on  the  11th  It  will  be  down  to  $34 
billion.  The  Secretary  himself  confirms 
the  view  that  he  can  operate  with  $3 
to  $4  billion  balance.  Why  should  we 
raise  the  debt  limit  to  provide  $6  to  $6  5 
billion  cash  balance  this  week? 

I  think  It  will  be  necessary  to  act 
before  June  25.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  on  that  point.  We  agreed  In  the 
committee  to  hold  hearings  one  morning 
and  to  report  the  bill  the  same  day.  and 
I  agreed  to  have  the  bill  considered 
any  time  the  leadership  wanted  It  con- 
sidered. I  am  not  trying  to  delay  ac- 
tion. But  we  should  not  continuously 
operate  under  a  "shotgun"  approach. 
I  should  like  to  get  away  from  a  ".shot- 
gun" emergency  next  August. 

Unless  we  approve  this  amendment 
we  will  face  the  same  situation  in  Au- 
gust or  a  situation  which  Is  even  worse. 
I  repeat  that  the  Secretary  does  not 
need  to  have  this  action  today.  If  he 
had  needed  to  have  it  today  it  would 
be  evidence  of  Irresponsibility  on  his 
part  for  not  having  come  to  the  Congress 
earlier  and  asked  for  action.  I  am  be- 
coming tired  and  somewhat  impatient 
with  these  continuous  emergencies. 

I  talked  with  the  Secretary  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  a  couple 
of  months  ago,  and  I  told  them,  "Do  not 
wait  until  the  deadline  and  then  give 
us  24  hours  to  act.  Give  us  sufficient 
time  to  consider  your  request." 

As  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
Secretary  will  need  to  have  an  increase 
beyond  $309  billion  later.  I  recognize 
the  Senator's  position  in  that  regard. 
The  Secretary  himself  said  that  he  could 
not  at  thi.s  time  intelligently  tell  our 
committee  how  much  of  an  increase 
beyond  $309  billion  he  would  need  until 
after  he  knew  what  Congress  would  do 
with  respect  to  the  tax  bill  and  what  It 
would  do  on  the  appropriations. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows 
full  well  that  the  Congress — even  the 
Finance  Committee — will  not  know  by 
August  31.  what  the  Congress  is  going 
to  do  with  respect  to  the  tax  bill.  That 
is  one  reason  why  I  say  we  should  ex- 
tend the  $309  billion  debt  limit  beyond 
that  period.  Let  Congress  first  take  ac- 
tion on  tlie  tax  bill,  so  that  we  can  find 
out  what  is  needed.  Then  both  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Congress 
would  know  what  would  be  In  the  tax 
bill.     We   would   know   what  had   been 
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provided  in  the  appropriation  bills, 
could  then  act  more  intelligently. 

I  still  say  that  both  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  I  were  correct  when  we 
voted  the  amendment  in  the  bill  the 
other  day.  I  am  sorry  the  Senator  has 
departed  from  his  own  sound  position. 
I  respect  him  nevertheless,  and  I  shall 
listen  with  Interest  to  his  arguments, 
though  I  hope  he  will  not  be  persuasive 
with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Delaware  that  it  may  very  well  be  that 
the  Senator's  amendment  will  prevail. 
If  the  amendment  prevails,  we  will  do 
the  best  we  can  with  It. 

I  have  voted  both  with   and  against 
the  Senator  at  times.    I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from   Delaware,   as   much   as  the 
Senator  from   Louisiana,   has   gone   to 
conference  and  fought  for  amendments, 
whether  we  agreed  or  not,  because  that 
was  the  will  of  the  Senate.    I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  follow  that  course.     His 
amendment  has  much  to  recommend  It. 
The  Senator  wants  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary a  $309  billion  debt  celling,  which  is 
$24  billion  above  the  so-called  perma- 
nent debt  ceiling.    In  my  judgment,  we 
are  only  kidding  ourselves  when  we  say 
that  there  is  a  permanent  debt  ceiling  of 
$285  billion.    It  will  be  more  than  $309 
billion. 

Even  if  we  accept  the  Senators  amend- 
ment and  give  the  Secretary-  a  $309  bil- 
lion debt  limit  for  several  months  longer 
stiU  we  shall  have  to  face  the  problem 
It  will  be  necessary  to  hear  a  request  to 
raise  the  debt  limit,  even  if  the  Congress 
does  not  pass  a  tax  bill.    In  other  words 
we  shall  still  be  compelled  to  consider  a 
raise  of  the  debt  limit  again  some  time 
to  August.    At  that  time  we  shall  come 
nearer  to  knowing  how  much  the  in- 
crease required  will  be. 
The  Nation  has  not  been  as  prosperous 
as  we  hoped  It  would  be;  revenues  have 
not  been  as  large  as  we  hoped  they  would 
be.  and  there  has  been  more  unemploy- 
ment than  we  had  planned— therefore 
there  will  be  a  deficit.    Even  if  we  do  not 
have  a  defici^-because  the  expenditures 
are  not  as  much  for  the  last  3  months  as 
for  the  rest  of  the  year— we  shall  have  to 
raise  the  limit  some  time  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Delaware  in 
offering  this  proposal  of  $309  billion,  was 
not  under  the  impression  that  we  were 
?olng  to  be  able  to  stay  within  that  limit 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  I 
wish  that  were  possible,  but  it  Is  a  for- 
lorn hope.  We  are  going  to  vote  big  ap- 
propriations for  defense  and  space  proj- 
ects. We  are  going  to  vote  big  money 
for  atomic  energy.    We  are  going  to  vote 

I  w°'^'^"  **^-  ^  ^^"  vote  against  the 
aid  bill,  just  as  I  have  been  voting  against 
it.  but  I  assume  that  bill  will  be  passed 
as  it  has  been  passed  before.  When  we 
vot^  for  such  appropriations,  the  bills 
will  have  to  be  paid. 

While  the  Senator's  amendment  would 
on  the  face  of  It,  offer  us  hope  that  we 
would  stay  within  the  $309  biUion  limit, 
i  do  not  think  we  could. 

I  do  not  say  the  amendment  is  bad. 
I  voted  for  the  amendment.  It  has 
?**"'•  But  whom  do  we  think  we  are 
kiddmg?    We  cannot  go  back  to  a  lim- 
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Itation  of  $285  billion  at  any  Ume  soon 
and  we  will  find  It  necessary  to  vote  a 
further  increase. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  point  I  am  making  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  Why  stop  at  August  31 
when  everybody  knows  we  cannot  revert 
to  the  $285  billion  ceiling.  As  to  how 
much  is  going  to  be  needed  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  we  do  not  know.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  recognizes  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  are  disgusted  with  contin- 
ually rising  expenditures.  By  supporting 
this  amendment  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  whether  we  really  beheve 
in  controlling  expenditures.  Personally 
I  believe  we  can  cut  back  some  of  the 
expenditures  and  thereby  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  further  borrowings. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana that  if  we  give  the  administration 
all  the  money  requested  for  spending  and 
all  the  tax  cuts  It  wants  we  shall  have 
a  bigger  debt.  We  shall  probably  need 
a  debt  ceiling  of  $350  billion  If  we  try  to 
satisfy  all  their  requests.  But  J"  hope 
Congress  will  have  more  sense  than  to 
comply  with  all  the  new  requests  com- 
ing to  Congress  from  this  administra- 
tion. I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to 
contmue  spending  money  like  a  drunken 
sailor  nor  can  we  comply  with  all  the 
requests  from  the  White  House. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield 
Mr.  SMATHERS.    Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
under  present  law  the  debt  celling  is 
$305  billion?  ^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  At  this  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  According  to  the 
tables  presented  to  us  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  that  debt  ceiling  wiU  be 
punctured  on  May  29.  when  it  will  go  up 
to  $305.2  billion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
IS  correct. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Thereafter  on  the 
next  day,  will  it  not  go  up  to  $305.6  bil- 
lion, and  thereafter  increasingly  go  up 
though  at  some  intervals  down  but 
finally  will  reach  $310  billion  in  August? 
If  that  Is  true.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  if  we 
do  not  raise  the  debt  limit,  and  do  It 
in  time,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
will  not  be  able  to  invest  some  $2  billion 
in  bond  security,  withholding  tax.  and 
other  trust  funds  and  thereby  cost  the 
Government  money? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    The  Senator 
refers  to  the  old-age  and  survivors  In- 
surance fund,  the  social  security  fund 
and   certain  other   trust  funds.     That 
would  be  true.    I  am  informed  that   if 
we  raise  the  debt  limit  at  this  time!  it 
will  provide  for  better  debt  management 
and  tend  to  save  the  Government  money 
by  allowing  certain  transfers  to  be  made 
into  funds  which  count  against  the  debt 
If  the  Secretary  buys  bonds  which  pay 
the  best  interest  rate  to  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insxirance  fund,  for  example 
those  bonds  count  against  the  national 
debt,  and  he  should  buy  such  bonds  be- 
cause they  would  yield  better  returns 
than  would  be  the  case  if  the  Secretary 
had  to  buy  securities  which  do  not  count 
against  the  debt. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  so  I  may  read  what  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said  In 
answering  a  question  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen].  and  then 
ask  the  Senator  for  a  conmient?  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  asked : 

Assuming  that  Anally  the  Congress  took 
a  figure,  let  us  say  $305  or  ♦306  or  $307  bll- 
Uon  for  a  1-year  period  and  you  found  your- 
seir  In  a  squeeze.  What  would  the  Treasury 
t?r.}^  °«ler  to  keep  itscir  going  with  that 
kind  of  a  ceiling? 

The  Secretary  gave  a  long  answer 
Finally  he  got  down  to  a  significant  part 
of  the  answer  and  said : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  trustee  of 
those  trust  funds.  He  is  supposed  to  invest 
them,  but  is  not  told  when.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  also  charged,  and  I  think 
it  Is  his  main  duty  tmder  the  ConstltuUon 
with  preserving  the  fiacal  integrity  of  the 
United  States  and  there  would  then  be  a 
conflict  between  those  two  duties.  It  might 
be  that  we  would  not  Invest  the  trtist  funds 
for  a  period,  until  new  money  Is  coming 
in.  The  trust  funds  would  then  lose  the 
Interest  on  those  moneys  and  that  would 
hurt  them  actuarially.  1  think  later  on  that 
would  have  to  be  fixed  up  by  an  appro- 
priation— K      J    «"    .iii^ru 

I  presume  an  appropriaUon  by  the 
Congress — 

to  replenish  the  trust  funds. 

The  second  area  is  to  do  what  has  been 
done  in  the  past,  which  Is  to  delay  the 
F»yments  on  bills,  salartes.  and  anything 
else,  grants  to  States,  all  the  varloua  ex- 
penditures. 

So,  as  a  practical  matter,  is  It  not  true 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  needs 
to  have  the  debt  ceiling  raised  before 
next  Friday  If  he  is  to  operate  In  an 
orderly  fashion? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  convinced  of 
that.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
made  the  point  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  could  use  his  cash  balances  and 
draw  them  down.  That  Is  possible  It  is 
conceivable.  On  the  other  hand  that 
those  balances,  which,  it  has  been  indi- 
cated, in  some  cases  would  go  as  low  as 
$3.6  billion  at  some  times. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  On  that  point  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana questioned  the  Secretary  when  he 
was  before  the  committee  and  the  par- 
ticular point  which  is  now  being  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
was  then  suggested,  namely,  that  the 
cash  balances  be  used,  and  that  the 
Treasury  draw  in  from  banks  all  over 
the  Nation  the  amount  of  cash  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  on  deposit  in 
such  banks?  In  reply.  Secretary  Dillon 
said  this: 


The  only  answer  Is  not  to  pay  the  bills  and 
that  I  cannot  conceive  of. 

That  had  to  be  done  literally  in  1957  when 
the  debt  limit  was  too  low.  They  simply 
postponed  the  biUs.  and  asked  defense  con- 
tractors to  carry  the  bUls  for  from  8  to  6 
months.  That  was  done,  it  was  very  dif- 
ficult to  owe  a  lot  of  people,  and  Anally 
when  the  money  was  available,  they  were 
paid  with  interest.  We  dldnt  save  any 
money  on  It. 

Senator  Long.  Some  time  ago  we  puDed 
the  strings  so  tight  that  Bob  Anderson  had 
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to  call  all  his  money  Into  a  single  bank.  He 
couldnt  leave  the  money  In  the  various 
banks,  be  had  to  call  it  all  Into  a  single 
bank  and  pay  It  from  that  one  bank.  I  be- 
lieve he  also  had  to  do  various  things  that 
cost  the  Oovemment  money,  did  he  not? 

Secretary  DnxoN.  Yes.  He  had  to  use  a 
device  which  raises  money  for  the  Govern- 
ment outside  the  debt  limits  by  putting  out 
some  Government  agency  obligations  that 
are  not  counted  aa  part  of  the  debt. 

And  SO  forth.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
when  that  money  was  withdrawn  from 
banks  throughout  the  country,  in  some 
way  it  contributed  to  the  recession  of 
late  1957  and  1958,  because  money  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  available  for 
lending  to  business  communities  in  those 
areas  of  the  country  was  withdrawn 
from  those  banlts? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  the  general  Treasury  pro- 
cedure, when  it  collects  money  in  taxes 
and  other  ways,  is  to  leave  the  money  in 
the  banks  where  it  is  collected.  If  it 
were  collected  in  Florida,  the  Treasury 
would  leave  it  in  Florida  banks.  Those 
banks  would  therefore  have  money  avail- 
able to  lend  in  those  areas. 

It  helps  the  economy  there.  When  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  the  string 
pulled  so  tight  that  he  is  practically  cut- 
ting his  own  chest,  the  Secretary  must 
pull  all  that  money  out  of  the  various 
States,  States  like  Florida — we  in  Louisi- 
ana have  only  about  $44  million,  whereas 
in  some  States  like  New  York  it  amounts 
to  $1  billion — and  put  it  in  a  central 
bank  so  he  can  keep  up  with  exactly  how 
much  he  has  left  In  the  account  from 
hour  to  hour. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  made 
the  point  that  the  Secretary  proposes 
to  have  a  rather  large  cash  balance  on  a 
particular' day.  I  believe  he  mentioned 
$6  billion.  The  Oovemment  spends  an 
average  of  $2  billion  every  5  days.  That 
Is  enough  for  only  15  days  to  work  with, 
even  if  he  has  a  larger  figure.  Even 
then  we  must  assume  that  everything 
works  the  way  it  is  planned  it  will  work. 
As  the  Senator  from  Florida  knows,  some 
of  these  estimates  are  not  borne  out. 

A  contractor  may  finish  a  job  ahead 
of  time,  and  may  want  to  be  paid  for  it. 
He  is  entitled  to  be  paid  for  it.  Revenue 
expected  to  be  realized  from  a  particular 
source  might  not  come  in  at  precisely  the 
time  anticipated.  Therefore,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  needs  a  certain 
amount  of  flexibility. 

I  sometimes  gain  the  impression  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  some  other  members  of  the 
committee  have  the  feeling  that  if  we 
could  keep  the  string  tight  enough,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  have  to 
go  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  other 
Cabinet  o£Dcers  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  and 
tell  them  not  to  spend  so  much  money, 
and  in  that  way  reduce  their  budget. 
However,  that  theory  does  not  seem  to 
work. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  say,  "I 
will  save  the  country  from  communism, 
even  if  we  cannot  afford  it.  I  want  $50 
billion." 

A  Senator  may  say,  "He  will  need  more 
than  $50  billion.  We  should  vote  more 
than  that,  because  we  will  need  the  B-70 
bombers.  We  will  give  him  more 
money." 


The  Secretary  may  say.  '"Even  if  you 
give  me  the  extra  money,  I  will  not  spend 
it." 

The  Senator  may  say,  "We  will  ap- 
propriate it,  and  then  find  a  way  of  mak- 
ing him  spend  it." 

Congress  has  done  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  is  a  trifle  ridicu- 
lous, it  seems  to  me.  to  be  appropriating 
money  and  at  the  same  time  not  giving 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  oppor- 
tunity to  borrow  the  money  which  we  are 
appropriating  for  defense  and  space  pro- 
grams and  for  other  vital  matters. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  Sena- 
tors to  permit  me  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  to  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  answer  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  Then  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  other  Senators. 

I  have  had  the  feeling  for  some  time 
that  the  proposal  might  work  in  the  way 
that  has  been  suggested.  There  are 
people  who  feel  this  way  in  good  con- 
science, and  I  do  not  blame  them  for 
making  the  proposal.  They  feel  that  if 
we  keep  the  debt  ceiling  tight  enough, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  have 
to  go  to  a  Cabinet  meeting,  for  example, 
and  say  to  the  other  Cabinet  officers  that 
they  should  spend  less  money.  I  have 
had  the  idea  that  that  might  work. 
However,  we  never  did  make  use  of  that 
plan,  and  we  have  never  done  that  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  have 
concluded  that  we  should  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  enough  elbow 
room  so  that  he  can  manage  the  na- 
tional debt  in  the  best  possible  way. 

Mr.  President,  we  bring  a  man  down 
from  New  Jersey,  where  he  has  probably 
made  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  and  put 
him  in  a  Job  that  pays  him  $25,000  a 
year,  which  no  doubt  does  not  come  any- 
where near  making  it  possible  for  him 
to  meet  his  expenses.  Then  we  proceed 
to  appropriate  $8  billion  more  than  we 
receive  in  revenue,  and  say  to  him  that 
he  ought  to  find  a  way  not  to  sc)end 
money  for  defense,  space,  and  public 
works,  old  age  assistance,  and  for  every- 
thing else  for  which  we  have  appro- 
priated money. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  has 
mentioned  the  able  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
agrees  that  our  distinguished  chairman 
has  always  been  completely  fortlirlght 
and  honest,  and  certainly  consistent  in 
that,  while  he  has  always  voted  against 
raising  the  debt  ceiling,  he  has  consist- 
ently voted  against  large  appropria- 
tions which  he  felt  would  cause  the  debt 
ceiling  to  exceed  the  debt  limit  we  have 
established. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  were  in  a  position  to  insist 
that  the  Government  be  operated  in  the 
way  that  he  would  like  to  have  it  con- 
ducted, there  would  be  a  surplus  every 
year  until  the  year  2000.  and  at  that  time 
the  national  debt  would  have  been  paid. 
I  fully  understand  that  theory.  The 
chairman   has  stood   for  that  principle 


consistently  throughout  his  life.  pu^. 
thermore.  he  has  voted  against  prog'-aim 
for  which  some  of  us  have  voted,  i  h^yf 
voted  for  some  when  I  thought  they  were 
good  expenditures,  and  when  I  thought 
it  was  a  good  investment  in  America  and 
might  help  build  up  America  and  make 
us  stronger  and  more  prosperous.  The 
chairman  of  our  committee  has  always 
taken  the  attitude  that  in  no  year  should 
we  spend  any  more  than  we  raise  i 
never  heard  him  advocate  anything  else 
but  that.  I  admire  him  for  his  consist- 
ency. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  another  question  or  two.  I  will 
desist,  and  let  other  Senators  question 
him.  As  I  understand,  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  that  he 
is  making  his  motion  because  of  the 
realization  of  a  very  practical  situation 
which  exists  in  the  other  body,  in  that 
the  House  is  having  difficulty  getting  a 
quorum  in  this  season  of  the  Memorial 
Day  weekend.  Therefore,  if  Congresg 
does  not  act  by  Friday  of  this  week,  we 
are  in  trouble  and,  in  fact,  it  will  cost 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  a 
considerable  amount  of  money,  because 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  not 
have  the  latitude  he  needs  to  invest  the 
trust  funds.  Therefore,  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  is  attempting  to  do 
in  this  practical  situation  is  what 
amounts  to  an  economy  course  of  action, 
an  attempt  to  save  money,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment the  elbow  room  that  it  needs  to 
manage  the  public  debt  of  the  United 
States.  Is  that  what  the  Senator  is  at- 
tempting to  do? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  The  Secretary  would  be  able 
to  manage  the  national  debt  in  the  way 
he  thinks  he  should  manage  it  for  the 
next  90  days.  Either  with  the  Williams 
amendment,  which  the  committee 
adopted  and  for  which  I  voted,  or  under 
the  House  bill,  he  would  be  able  to  take 
care  of  it  for  the  next  90  days. 

Neither  one  would  provide  the  Ciov- 
ernment  the  requirements  it  need* 
through  the  first  of  next  year.  There- 
fore, we  must  later  in  the  year  vote  to 
raise  the  debt  limit  to  take  care  of  the 
expenditures  we  have  already  voted.  We 
must  vote  to  raise  the  debt  limit  again 
no  matter  whether  we  take  the  Williams 
amendment  or  whether  we  take  the 
House  bill.  When  we  are  told  that  we 
will  go  ijeyond  the  debt  limit  on  Friday, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  might 
not  be  able  to  get  a  conference  together 
and  have  the  results  of  the  conference 
agreed  to  in  the  two  Houses  between 
now  and  Friday,  we  ought  to  go  ahead 
and  pass  the  House  bill,  because  it  makes 
very  little  difference  as  far  as  the  prob- 
lem is  concerned. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  But  it  would  save 
money  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  what  I  want 
to  bring  out. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
tried  to  restrain  myself  at  the  time  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  wtis  questioning 
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the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  trust  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  will  restrain 
himself  now,  at  least  to  a  partial  extent, 
with  his  great  discipline,  until  I  have 
finished  asking  a  few  more  questions  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  Then  I 
will  be  glad  to  let  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware proceed. 

I  should  like  to  come  back  to  the  ques- 
tion we  were  discussing.  I  note  from 
page  49  of  the  hearings  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  asked  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury: 

Senator  Curtis.  If  there  is  no  reduction 
In  taxes,  we  will  have  to  go  somewhere  be- 
tween WIS  billion  and  $320  billion? 


The  Secretary  said : 

Secretary  Dillon.  Yes.  You  can  easily 
figure  that  one  or  two  different  ways,  and 
gee  why.  This  year  we  have  a  deflcit — we 
have  a  deflcit  this  year  of  $8  billion,  roughly. 
take  that  as  the  figure.  Last  year  we  had  a 
celling  that  was  necessary  to  cover  the  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  year  on  the  basis  of  a  bal- 
anced budget.  It  came  down  later  on,  but 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  it  was  $308  billion. 
Obviovisly.  this  year,  starting  with  the  deflcit 
of  f8  billion,  we  need  $8  billion  more  than 
»308  billion,  and  that  is  »316  billion.  That 
Is  one  way  of  finding  an  answer. 

Another  way  la  to  take  the  flgxire  we  had, 
the  highest  debt  we  had  during  November] 
December,  and  March  periods,  when  we  were 
tight,  and  each  case  it  was  something  Just 
over  $305  billion,  or  $305.5  billion,  add  the 
98  billion  to  that  and  you  get  something 
about  $313.5  billion  and  then  add  pro\'tsion 
which  we  have  to  have  and  always  have  had 
for  some  flexibility,  which  has  been  some  $3 
bUllon.  and  again  you  get  $316  billion  or 
♦3165  billion.  So  that  Is  why  I  say  It  is 
iomewhere  in  that  area. 

It  would  depend  somewhat  on  appro- 
priations whether  it  might  be  slightly 
higher;  but  It  would  be  under  the  $320 
billion  and  over  the  $315  billion.  So  even 
If  we  adopted  the  amendment  that  was 
offered  in  the  Committee  on  Finance  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Delaware,  which 
would  raise  the  limit  to  $309  billion  to 
June  30,  1964,  it  is  very  evident  that  we 
are  to  exceed  that  limit  prior  to  that 
date.  In  fact,  we  will  be  getting  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $320  billion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  a  practi- 
cal matter,  if  we  were  to  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware and  stay  with  it — and  I  voted  for  it 
In  committee — we  would  probably  be  able 
to  go  for  a  little  while  beyond  the  Au- 
gust 31  date— perhaps  30  days,  or  45 
days— and  still  remain  within  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Williams  of  Delaware  amend- 
ment. 

In  that  respect,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
a  little  better  break  than  he  would  other- 
wise  have:  but  the  difficulty  is  that  the 
debt  limit  would  be  broken  through  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  we  might  agree 
to  in  the  Williams  amendment,  unless 
we  were  careful.  So  we  had  better  leave 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  a  posi- 
tion to  manage  the  debt  in  a  responsible 
fashion. 

I  think  Senators  on  the  committee, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  believe 
Uie  Secretary  is  doing  the  best  he  can. 
The  bill  was  reported  by  the  committee 
with  one  dissenting  vote.  If  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bybd]  had  wanted  to 
Ko  all  out  and  fight  the  bill,  more  Sena- 


tors would  have  voted  against  the  bin 
I  believe  every  member  of  the  c<Mnmittee 
except  the  distingixlshed  chairman  voted 
to  report  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMATHEFIS.  Even  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  the  biU  would  carry  us  into  the 
next  nscal  year,  with  a  $309  billion  ceil- 
ing. We  would  not  revert  to  the  perma- 
nent ceiling  of  $285  billion  until  July  1 
1965.  In  the  light  of  what  the  Secretai-y 
of  the  Treasury  said,  Congress  would 
have  to  reconsider  the  debt  celling  before 
it  adjourned  this  year? 

Mr.    LONG    of    Louisiana.    When    I 

voted  for  the  committee  amendment 

and  incidentally,  I  oppose  It  only  after 
explaining   to   the   ranking  Republican 
member  that  I  felt  it  necessary  to  vote 
against  it — the  Senator  from  Delaware 
objected    to    the    committee    meeting; 
therefore,  the  committee  could  not  meet 
while  the  Senate  was  in  session.    The 
Senator  had   that  privilege;   I  do  not 
question  his  right  to  object.     But  I  met 
with  other  Democrats  on  the  committee 
including   the    distinguished   chairman' 
and  explained  that  while  I  thought  I  was 
helping  the  situaUon  when  I  voted  for 
the  Williams  amendment,  it  appeared 
that  I  might  have  hurt  the  situation  by 
causing  the  Treasury  to  manage  the  debt 
in  a  way  which  the  Secretary  would  not 
approve,  as  the  result  of  a  few  days  de- 
lay In  passing  the  bill.    I  did  not  feel 
that  we  ought  to  go  home  for  the  Me- 
morial   Day    weekend    without    having 
settled  the  question. 

When  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
said  he  was  breaking  through  the  ceil- 
ing, I  did  not  think  we  ought  to  make 
him  do  a  number  of  things  that  he  ought 
not  to  do,  which  would  be  poor  business 
practice.  In  the  hope  that  we  might  be 
able  eventually  to  take  care  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  believe  he  Is 
taking  a  very  sensible  position  in  view  of 
our  understanding  of  the  situation  In  the 
other  body.  I  believe  it  would  cost  the 
Government  money  if  we  delayed  action 
between  now  and  2  weeks  from  now 
Despite  all  the  arguments  to  the  con-^ 
trary.  it  would  still  cost  the  Treasury 
money.  If  Senators  are  interested  In  the 
economic  and  orderly  operation  of  the 
Government,  they  will  vote  against  the 
adoption  of  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  did  not  know  when  I  voted  for 
the  Williams  amendment  that  we  would 
have  to  ask  for  another  increase  in  the 
debt  limit,  even  though  we  agreed  to  the 
Williams  amendment.  I  had  entertained 
some  hope  in  committee  that  that  would 
not  be  the  case.  I  am  firmly  convinced, 
whether  or  not  we  pass  a  tax  reduction 
bill,  that  we  will  be  faced  with  the  un- 
pleasant necessity  of  the  Government 
paying  its  bills,  and  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  having  to  ask  Congress  to 
vote  for  a  higher  ceiling  than  $309  bil- 
lion. That  will  be  true  even  if  the  budget 
is  balanced  between  now  and  the  end 
of  the  year. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Piesident.  first  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
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Louisiana  and  the  Senator  trom  Florida 
for  at  least  approving  my  amendment  in 
principle,  even  though  they  will  not  vote 
for  it.  Both  of  them  have  now  said  they 
believe  it  would  be  a  more  responsible 
position  for  the  committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate to  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
an  increase  in  the  debt  limit  of  $309 
billion  for  the  full  year,  but. 

As  to  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  that  if  we  do  not  pass  the 
bm  by  Saturday  night  the  Treasury  will 
lose  money,  I  have  heard  that  argument 
before,  and  I  am  not  in  the  least  con- 
cerned by  it. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
stated  that  the  debt  limit  would  be  in- 
creased to  $305.2  bUlion.  which  wiU  be 
$200  million  over  the  debt  limit  if  the 
bill  be  passed  today;  and  by  Saturday  the 
amount  will  be  brought  up  to  $600  mil- 
lion above  the  debt  limit.  But  he  has 
$6.2  billion  In  cash,  and  he  certainly 
does  not  need  that  much.  Why  borrow 
this  week  when  he  does  not  need  it? 

The  Senator  from  Florida  argues  that 
If  the  bill  is  not  enacted  by  Saturday 
night  It  will  cost  the  Treasury  money. 
I  believe  that  just  the  reverse  is  true 
Why  pay  Interest  on  $600  million  this 
week  when  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  so? 
The  Senator  from  Florida  said  that  to 
cut  the  cash  holdings  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  below  $6  billion  would 
precipitate  a  depression  by  requiring  the 
Secretary  to  call  in  money  from  all  over 
the  coimtry.  That  statement  cannot  be 
supported  by  the  Secretary's  own  state- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rec(mid  a 
report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury showing  the  cash  balances  for  the 
next  3  months. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
not  to  insert  that  report  on  my  time. 
I  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  have  him 
Insert  It  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Very 
well;  I  shall  Insert  the  report  In  the 
Record  later. 

According  to  this  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary the  cash  will  drop  on  the  6th  of 
June  to  $4  billion;  on  the  9th  of  June 
to  $3.6  billion;  and  on  the  11th  of  June 
to  $3.4  billion,  or  $3  billion  less  than  there 
would  be  in  the  Treasury  Saturday  night 
even  if  we  do  not  pass  the  bill.  Who 
is  saying  that  a  depression  will  be  pre- 
cipitated in  the  second  week  of  June 
because  of  this  decline?  I  think  that 
is  absolutely  absurd.  The  Treasury  will 
not  need  the  money.  There  are  few 
times  when  the  Treasury  has  $6  billion 
in  cash.  It  is  not  needed  this  week,  and 
it  will  not  be  needed  in  the  early  part 
of  June. 

If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  as 
responsible  as  he  should  be  he  would  have 
known  2  months  ago  that  an  increase 
would  be  necessary  and  would  have  asked 
for  It  then  instead  of  waiting  imtil  to- 
day. I  am  tired  of  these  requests  for 
an  Increase  Immediately  or  that  other- 
wise the  Treasury  will  go  broke. 

We  want  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  have  adequate  room  In  which  to 
maneuver.  There  Is  no  reason  why  the 
bill  would  not  be  satisfactory  if  it  were 
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passed  as  the  committee  reported  it. 
The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
from  Wisconsin,  has  said  that  he  as  one 
of  the  conferees  will  accept  it.  If  the 
members  of  the  administration's  own 
party  will  not  provide  the  means  to 
finance  our  debt  beyond  August  31  let 
them  accept  the  blame  for  such  action 
and  not  place  it  on  the  Senate. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  a  highly  ir- 
responsible action  on  our  part  not  to 
provide  the  Secretary  with  this  authority 
provided  under  this  amendment.  I  am 
sick  and  tired  of  hearing  about  these 
created  emergencies.  We  have  enough 
of  them  without  manufacturing  one 
ourselves. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senator  s  party  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  htul  their  way.  I  do 
not  believe  they  would  have  permitted 
any  increase.  I  think  only  one  Repub- 
lican Member  of  the  House  voted  to  pass 
the  Increase  in  the  debt  limit,  which  we 
believe  to  be  necessary. 

As  the  Senator  from  Delaware  knows, 
there  is  no  real  difference  between  the 
proposal  he  is  supporting  and  the  action 
taken  by  the  House,  so  far  as  what  would 
happen  in  the  next  few  days  Ls  concerned. 

The  question  is  whether  we  should  in- 
sist on  an  amendment  which  admittedly 
contains  some  merit,  although  it  may 
mean  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  pass  on 
legislation  for  some  time  to  come.  We 
should  go  ahead  and  pass  the  House  bill, 
recognizing  the  small  amount  of  differ- 
ence. 

I  suppose  I  might  have  taken  the  atti- 
tude which  the  Senator  from  E>elaware 
took  on  occasions  when  I  was  offering 
amendments  on  Eisenhower  debt  limit 
bills.  I  offered  amendments  to  increase 
the  old  age  welfare  payments,  and  other 
amendments  in  which  I  had  considerable 
Interest.  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  made  the  point  that  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  the  debt  limit  bill 
promptly,  and  not  wait  for  a  week  or  a 
month.  So  I  was  arguing  then  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
is  arguing  now.  that  the  matter  was  not 
urgent;  that  we  ought  to  take  time  to 
consider  the  amendments  and  insist  on 
the  bills  going  back  to  conference.  So 
I  can  understand  how  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  feels  about  his  amendment — 
and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  his 
amendment. 

I  only  say  that  I  fear  very  much  that 
we  shall  not  have  increased  the  debt 
limit  before  Congress  goes  home  over  the 
Memorial  Day  weekend,  and  thus  the 
Secretary  will  be  forced  to  manage  the 
national  debt  in  a  way  in  which  he  does 
not  wish  to  manage  it  and  in  a  way 
which  will  cost  the  Federal  Government 
money,  rather  than  save  it  money. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But.  Mr.  President, 
in  all  good  conscience  let  me  point  out 
how  sUly  the  Finance  Committee  would 
look,  after  having  reported  the  bill  to  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  11  to  2,  if  it  were 
now  to  accept  such  an  amendment,  when 
the  only  argument  in  favor  of  acceptance 
of  the  amendment  is  a  thin  assumption 
that  the  House  conferees,  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  will  not 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment.     How 


does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  know 
they  will  not?  That  is  a  sheer  assump- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  think  they 
will  eventually,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
will  concur  in  it  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  can  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  know,  imtil  the  Senate 
conferees  sit  down  with  the  House  con- 
ferees? 

Let  us  pass  the  bill  in  the  form  in 
which  it  came  to  us  from  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  then  let  us  have  a  con- 
ference this  afternoon.  When  the  con- 
ference report  is  prepared,  we  can  concur 
in  the  conference  report,  and  then  can 
wind  up  this  affair,  and  that  will  be  the 
end  of  it. 

But  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  pro- 
ceeds on  the  assumption  that  the  House 
will  not  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. I  think  the  Senate  amendment 
will  result  in  a  good  bill,  by  providing  for 
a  $309  billion  debt  ceiling  effective  until 
January  30.  1964. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  my  judg- 
ment, any  Senator  who  votes  for  an 
amendment  has  a  right  thereafter  to 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered,  if 
he  thinks  he  might  have  made  a  mistake 
by  voting  for  the  amendment,  even 
though  it  might  not  have  been  a  great 
mistake 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Of  course,  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  I 
speak  for  eight  Democratic  members  of 
the  committee — a  majority  of  the 
Democratic  memt>ers — when  I  say  that 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  would  have 
done  better  if  we  had  stayed  with  the 
language  voted  by  the  House.  So  far  as 
I  know.  I  do  not  speak  for  any  of  the 
Republican  members  of  the  committee; 
but  we  could  not  obtain  consent  to  have 
a  meetmg  of  the  committee  held  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today.  In  order 
to  find  that  out.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  objected  to  the 
request  to  permit  the  committee  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 
I  did  not  make  that  request:  but.  as  a 
courtesy,  the  majority  leader  requested 
permission  for  the  Finance  Committee  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today,  in  case  the  committee  wished  to 
hold  a  meeting.  But  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  objected.  That  was  his  privi- 
lege, and  I  do  not  quarrel  with  him  for 
doing  it. 

However.  I  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  Senator,  and  I  told  him  that  I 
thought  we  should  move  to  reject  the 
committee  amendment.  I  still  think 
there  is  much  merit  in  the  amendment; 
Euad  if  the  Senate  tells  me  to  do  the  best 
I  can  In  the  conference  to  have  the 
amendment  included  in  the  conference 
report.  I  shall  try  to  get  the  House  con- 
ferees to  accept  it.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  would  be  the  wisest  course 

I  do  not  think  the  Finance  Committee 
made  a  foolish  mistake.  No  one  is  per- 
fect; but.  on  the  whole  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  as  httle  politics  in  it  and 
makes  as  few  mistakes  as  any  other  Sen- 
ate committee.  I  think  the  Finance 
Committee  does  a  fine  Job.  and  I  will 
defend  its  record  against  that  of  any 
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other  Senate  committee  or  that  of  an* 
House  committee.  ^ 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  who 
heard  the  testimony  there  and  though 
we  might  be  able  to  operate  within  the 
$309  billion  limit.  I  now  realize  that  that 
is  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  be- 
cause I  know  we  shall  not  be  able  to  stav 
within  the  $309  billion  limit  untU  the 
first  of  the  year;  it  will  have  to  be  raised 
again. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  But  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  admits  that  the 
entire  argument  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  House  conferees  will  not 
accept  the  Senate's  version  of  the  bill 
That  is  the  whole  burden  of  his  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  might  be 
impossible  to  have  a  conference  held  be- 
fore Monday. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  also  a  sheer 
assumption. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  But  that 
situation  could  be  brought  about  by  only 
one  Member  of  the  House 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Illinois  often 
can  predict  with  fairly  good  accuracy 
what  the  Republican  leadership  of  the 
House  will  do.  and  those  Members  are 
honorable  men  who  keep  their  word. 
But  the  leaders  among  that  group  can- 
not speak  for  all  of  the  100-odd  Re- 
publican Members  there;  and  I  know 
they  cannot  speak  for  the  Democratic 
Members.  In  fact,  often  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  there  cannot  speak  for  all 
the  Democratic  Members. 

Mr    DIRKSEN      I  realize  that. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mit- 
TALF  in  the  chair*.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President: 
but  I  yield. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  said  I  objected 
to  the  request  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee be  allowed  to  meet  during  the  »es- 
slon  of  the  Senate  today.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  reason  I  took  that 
position  was  that  this  bill  was  already 
before  the  Senate,  and  presumably  the 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee 
should  have  been  on  the  floor  to  debate 
the  bill.  I  did  not  see  the  wisdom  of 
holding  at  that  time  a  meeting  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  to  reconsider  a  bill 
which  had  already  been  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  11  to  2  Just  because 
the  'White  House  said  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  the  one  who  objected  was 
not  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware I  Mr.  Williams)  ;  it  was  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  say  that  this  is  a  good  bill, 
either  with  the  Williams  amendment  or 
without  it:  and  I  believe  we  should  pass 
the  bill  today,  and  should  send  it  to  the 
President,  because  I  think  this  matter— 
and  I  know  I  differ  with  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  when  I  say  this — should 
be  settled  before  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress   return    to    their   homes   over  the 
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Memorial   Day   weekend.     The   Senator 
well  knows  that  this  entire  matter  was 
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almost  the  subject  of  a  complete  Donny 
brook  in  the  House,  and  an  effort  was 
made  to  get   Members  to   return   from 
their  homes  to  be  present  in  the  House 
to  vote  on  this  bill.     In  fact,  I  think  one 
of  them  had  to  be  brought  back  from 
Pueito  Rico,  and  others  had  to  return 
to  Washington  from  various  parts  of  the 
countiy,  in  order  to  participate  in  that 
vote.     Even  then,  the  bill  was  passed  by 
a  margin  of  only  nine  votes.     So,  inas- 
much  as  the  matter  is  highly  contro- 
versial,  there   is   no   way  by   which   we 
could  be  sure  that  no  Member  of  the 
Hoii.se  would  object  to  the  request  for 
unanimous  consent.     If  objection  were 
made,   the    Secretary   of    the   Treasui-y 
would  then  be  forced  to  manage  in  ways 
in  which  he  would  prefer  not  to  engage 
Mr.  PASTORE.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield 
Mr.  PASTORE.     What  will  happen  if 
the  bill  is  not  passed  and  is  not  signed 
into  law  by  tomorrow  night? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     We  are  told 
that  then  we  shall  exceed  the  national 
debt  limit  by  about  $600  million.    So,  as 
a  practical  matter,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury   will    then   begin   to   draw   on 
his  reserves ;  and  funds  which  should  be 
invested  in  trust  funds  will  not  be  in- 
vested in  them;  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  have  to  find  various  other 
ways— perhaps  by  drawing  money  from 
the  banks  across  the  Nation  into  a  cen- 
tral New  York  bank— to  give  him  a  little 
more  certainty  about   how   much   of   a 
cash  balance  will  be  on  hand  at  any  one 
time.    He  will  have  to  take  various  steps 
of  that  sort.    There  are  various  ways  by 
which  the  Secretary  can  proceed— if  he 
finds  that  the  debt  ceiling  Is  about  to  be 
exceeded— to  manage,  if  he  is  forced  to 
do  so. 

The  amendment  to  which  I  refer 
would  undertake  to  extend  the  $309  bil- 
Uon  ceiling  to  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal 
year,  i  voted  for  the  amendment  be- 
cause at  the  time  it  seemed  to  be  a  good 
one.  But  now  I  am  reliably  informed— 
and  I  am  firmly  convinced  of  it — that  we 
shaU  have  to  increase  the  debt  limit 
again  before  the  end  of  the  year  be- 
cause during  the  last  3  months  the  Gov- 
ernment's Income  has  been  less  than  it 
IS  during  the  average  month— with  the 
result  that  the  expenditures  will  greatly 
exceed  the  income,  even  if  there  were  to 
be  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonun. 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER        Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.    WILLIAMS   of    Delaware       Mr 
President.  I  ask  that  the  yeas  and  navs 
oe  ordered  on  the   committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  reply  briefly  to  some 
of  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana.  First,  I  understand 
his  position.  I  also  appreciate  the  fact 
that  he  advised  me  before  he  started 
that  he  would  oppose  the  amendment 
and  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  set- 
tle the  question  in  the  Senate  rather 
than  to  go  back  to  the  committee.  I  ap- 
preciate his  cooperation. 

The  reason  I  offered  the  amendment  is 
that  I  believe  the  bill  without  it  is  to 
some  degree  an  act  of  inesponsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  ever  condone  or  approve  extend- 
ing for  a  mere  60-day  period  the  debt 
ceiling  whereby  he  could  finance  the  cost 
of  this  Grovernment.  Under  the  bill  as 
it  came  from  the  House  the  debt  ceiling 
would  drop  from  $309  to  $285  billion  on 
August  31. 

The  only  way  such  a  reduction  could 
be  accomplished  would  be  to  pay  off  in 
the  next  60  or  90  days  about  $24  to  $25 
billion   of  our   national   debt.     No  one 
connected  with  our  Government  would 
say  that  such   a   reduction  is   possible. 
Therefore,  we  know  we  will  have  to  ex- 
tend  the   debt  limit   again   in   August 
Why  not  extend  it  to  $309  billion  now 
through  the  full  fiscal  year  and  be  done 
with  it?    Then  if,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  others  have  pointed  out, 
they    want    to    raise    the    debt    ceiling 
another   $10   to    $12   billion   before   we 
adjourn,  we  would  at  least  know  more 
about  what  we  would  need  at  that  time 
than  we  would  on  August  31.     Neither 
the  tax  bill  nor  the  appropriation  bills 
will  not  be  acted  upon  by  that  date. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said 
that  he  could  not  make  an  estimate  as 
to  what  he  would  need  until  he  found 
out  how  much  the  tax  cut  would  be. 
Likewise,  we  will  not  know  what  the 
final  action  will  be  on  the  appropria- 
tion bills  until  later.  It  will  take  some 
time  to  determine  the  an.swers  to  these 
questions. 

I  hope  we  can  provide  a  debt  limit  of 
$309  billion  for  the  full  year  and  that 
we  can  cut  appropriations,  or  hold  them 
down  to  the  point  where  spending  will 
not  be  increased  next  year.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  projected  $8  or  $10  billion 
tax  cut.  which  the  Secretaiy  wants  to 
finance  on  borrowed  money,  defeated. 

If  those  things  should  occur  we  could 

live  with  a  debt  limit  of  $309  biUion. 

The  time  has  come  to  make  the  effort 

The  extra  $10  or  $12  billion  that  will  be 

asked  for  some  time  later  this  year   in 

August  or  in  September,  is  to  finance 

the  increase  in  the  spending  for  the  New 

Frontier— that   is.    the    increased   costs 

over  and  above  the  costs  of  last  year— 

and  to  finance  the  tax  cut.    I  think  both 

of  those  proposals  are  unsound.     It  is 

unsound    to    increase    spending    when 

there  is  a  deficit.    It  is  unsound  to  talk 

about   cutting   taxes  when   there   is   a 

deficit.     That  is  just  so  much  political 

propaganda.    I    do    not    think    anvone 

would  really  argue  that  it  makes"  any 

sense  to  borrow  money  to  finance  a  tax 

cut. 

As  to  the  argument  which  has  been 
made  that  if  we  do  not  pass  the  bill 


tonight  the  Treasury  will  lose  money 
that  is  "poppycock."  We  have  heard 
that  argument  time  and  time  again. 
Under  the  existing  law  the  debt  ceiling 
will  remain  at  $305  billion  until  June  25. 
Even  if  we  do  not  act  at  all  it  will  re- 
main at  $305  billion  until  June  25  On 
June  25  it  will  go  to  $300  billion,  and  on 
July  1  it  will  go  to  $285  billion. 

I  agree  that  we  must  act  before  June 
25,  but  we  do  not  have  to  act  this  week 
The  argument  that  if  we  do  not  act  this 
week  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will 
be  $600  million  over  the  ceiling  is  not 
correct. 

The  Secretary  has  indicated  that  he 
would  like  to  increase  the  debt  to  $305  6 
billion  on  May  31.    That  would  give  him 
$6.2  billion  in  cash  on  hand,  and  he  does 
not  need  that  much  cash  on  hand     He 
operates  well  with  less  than  that.    I  cite 
the  fact  that  in  the  month  of  June  even 
assuming  the  bill  is  passed,  he  w'ui  be 
operating  on  less  than  $5  biUion  cash  on 
hand  more  than  half  the  time.    Even  by 
the  Secretary's  own  computation,  if  the 
ceihng  is  $309  billion  on  the  basis  of  the 
House  bill  provision,  he  will  be  down  to 
$3.6  billion  cash  on  hand  on  the  10th  of 
June,  and  on  the  11th  of  June  he  will 
have   only    $3.4    biUion   cash   on    hand 
Why  could  he  not  operate  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week  with  $5.5  billion 
cash  on  hand?    That  is  $2  biUion  more 
than  he  plans  to  have  on  hand  for  the 
week  of  June  10. 

To  say  that  if  we  do  not  pass  the  bill 
he  would  have  to  borrow  another  $600 
miUion  this  week  and  pay  interest  on  it 
15  silly.  Why  should  he  borrow  $600  or 
$800  miUion  when  it  is  not  needed? 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  had  much 
to  say  about  high  interest  charges.  That 
would  be  paying  unnecessary  interest 
The  Secretary  would  have  to  pay  3  or  4 
percent  interest,  and  I  see  no  reason  for 
subsidizing  the  banking  institutions  to 
that  extent.  If  the  Secretary  does  not 
need  the  money  he  should  not  borrow  it 
this  week  even  if  he  had  a  $400  biUion 
debt  ceiling.  Based  on  his  own  computa- 
tion, he  will  not  need  it  before  June  8. 
I  do  agree  that  based  on  his  computation 
he  would  be  in  a  jam  if  we  did  not  pass 
the  bill  by  then. 

I  am  not  trying  to  delay  the  passage  of 
the  biU.  I  told  the  majority  leader  ear- 
lier that  I  thought  hearings  on  the  bUl 
could  be  completed  in  1  day.  They 
were,  and  the  bill  was  reported  tlie  same 
day  by  the  committee.  I  suggested  that 
the  bill  be  considered  by  the  Senate  yes- 
terday. I  think  it  would  have  been  wiser 
but  the  bill  was  put  over  untU  today  I 
do  not  object  to  that  procedure,  but  it 
was  not  my  suggestion  that  consideration 
of  the  bUl  be  postponed  until  today. 

The  bill  could  have  been  acted  on  ear- 
lier. I  think  the  House  would  accept  our 
committee  suggestion.  I  think  we  should 
at  least  try. 

An  argument  has  been  made  that  if  we 
do  not  pass  the  bill  today,  the  Secretary 
wUl  use  some  money  from  trust  funds  I 
wish  to  make  It  very  clear  that  if  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  the  Treasury  should  ever  dip 
into  the  money  in  the  trust  funds  and 
start  spending  it  by  canceUng  the  bonds 
and  saying.  "We  wlU  not  count  it  as  a 
part  of  the  national  debt."  I  shall  ask  for 
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his  removal  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury ;  I  do  not  care  who  holds  the  position 
at  the  time. 

I  have  said  much  in  the  Senate  about 
employers  who  have  been  withholding 
income  taxes  and  social  security  taxes 
from  the  pay  envelopes  of  their  employ- 
ees and  withholding  retirem.ent  pay- 
ments from  the  pay  envelopes  of  railroad 
employees  and  then  not  sending  that 
money  to  the  Treasury  Department.  I 
have  said  that  no  employer  has  a  right 
to  consider  moneys  which  are  thus  with- 
held a  part  of  his  own  funds,  to  spend 
them  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  and  per- 
haps end  up  defaulting.  I  have  said 
that  that  money  belon^^s  to  the  employ- 
ees and  should  be  treated  as  trust  funds 
and  sent  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  The 
Secretary  agreed  with  that.  There  are 
laws  which  make  it  a  penalty  if  an  em- 
ployer confiscates  the  money  which  be- 
longs to  trust  funds. 

I  am  amazed  to  hear  anyone  suggest 
that  the  Secretaxy  of  the  Treasury  re- 
sort to  the  same  practice.  He  is  as  re- 
sponsible as  any  employer  for  turning 
that  money  over  to  the  trust  fund.  The 
day  that  he  starts  robbing  these  trust 
funds  and  using  the  money  for  our  reg- 
ular expenditures  I  shall  ask  for  his  re- 
moval as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  do 
not  care  who  he  is  or  in  what  administra- 
tion he  serves.  Those  funds  do  not  be- 
long to  the  Government.  He  has  no 
authority  to  spend  them.  Neither  do  we 
In  the  Congress  have  any  authority  to  do 
so.  We  should  put  a  stop  to  that  thought 
right  now. 

The  argument  that  the  Depaa'tment 
intends  to  use  them  but  a  few  weeks  and 
then  repay  with  interest  is  the  sam£  old 
argument  used  by  every  embezzler  that 
has  ever  been  caught^ 

We  should  give  the  Secretary  some 
leeway  for  managing  the  debt,  and  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  the  passage  of  the  bill 
todAy;  but  I  will  not  support  him  if  I 
ever  catch  him  tinkering  with  these 
trust  fimds.  I  hate  to  see  the  debt  ceil- 
ing raised.  I  have  supported  reductions 
in  appropriations,  as  have  marvy  other 
Senators.  I  shall  be  advocating  some- 
time this  afternoon  a  cut  in  the  next 
appropriation  bill,  which  the  Senate  will 
consider  following  this  particular  meas- 
ure. 

The  way  to  hold  down  the  debt  ceil- 
ing is  to  hold  down  the  appropriations. 
I  agree  with  that  approach.  I  only  hope 
that  Senators  who  agree  will  support 
that  position  with  their  votes.  We  can- 
not hold  down  the  debt  ceiling  if  we  in- 
crease appropriations  and  then  cut  taxes. 

But  I  say  again  that  if  the  Congress 
in  the  months  to  come  increases  appro- 
priations for  all  the  departments  and 
if  the  Congress  approves  the  tax  cut.  we 
shall  have  no  choice  other  than  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  a  later 
date  an  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling. 
Those  who  support  tocreased  expendi- 
tures and  the  cutting  of  taxes  will  have 
no  choice  other  than  to  provide  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  adequate  au- 
thority whereby  to  finance  the  national 
debt. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  that  if 
the  administration  gets  all  the  money 
for  which  it  Is  asking  in  increased  ap- 


propriations— by  the  way.  the  adminis- 
tration is  asking  for  increased  appropria- 
tions for  every  single  department  of 
Government,  cutting  nowhere — if  the 
administration  gets  all  the  money  that 
it  wants  to  spend  and  still  gets  the  tax 
cut,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  be 
100-pcrcent  correct  when  he  predicts  that 
the  administration  will  be  back  to  Con- 
gress for  a  $10  or  $12  billion  increase 
in  the  debt  ceiling.  It  probably  will  not 
even  .stop  there. 

I  have  never  seen  an  administration 
that  can  dream  up  so  many  ways  to 
spend  money. 

If  we  should  provide  the  administra- 
tion will  all  that  it  indicates  it  would 
like  to  spend  and  a  cut  in  taxes  in  addi- 
tion, the  deficit  could  well  double  the 
deficit  that  has  been  projected.  It 
could  be  such  as  to  require  a  $340  or  $350 
billion  ceiling  on  the  debt  before  many 
years. 

I  hope  tliat  a  greater  degree  of  respon- 
sibility will  be  shown  so  that  all  that 
money  will  not  be  appropriated.  Still, 
that  question  will  have  to  be  considered 
in  the  months  to  come. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  told 
our  committee  that  he  could  not  intelU- 
gently  state  how  much  of  a  further  in- 
crease he  would  need  in  the  debt  ceil- 
ing this  year  until  he  had  the  answers  to 
these  two  questions.  The  first  was. 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  respect 
to  taxes?"  The  second  was.  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  respect  to  ap- 
propriations?" 

The  answers  to  those  questions  will 
not  be  determined  by  the  Congress  by 
August.  Therefore,  why  should  we  put 
ourselves  in  a  position  in  August  so  that 
we  will  be  again  o];>erating  in  a  vacuum 
unless  it  be  that  the  administration 
would  find  it  preferable  to  conceal  the 
facts  from  the  American  people.  By 
putting  it  all  in  one  package  in  August  it 
will  be  necessary  either  to  vote  for  a 
$320  billion  ceiling  or  to  go  back  to  a 
ceiling  of  $285  billion. 

Frankly,  in  my  opinion  that  is  what 
they  want.  They  like  emergencies  be- 
cause they  think  that  then  Congress  will 
not  take  the  time  to  examine  their  re- 
quests. Some  day  they  are  going  to  be 
fooled. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  say 
to  my  good  friend  that  I  do  not  believe 
he  would  say  that  this  Senator  is  trying 
to  conceal  anything. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  I 
referred  to  the  administration. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  This  Senator 
is  not  trying  to  conceal  the  fact  that  if 
Congress  votes  a  tax  cut  there  will  be  a 
big  deficit.  This  Senator  is  not  trying 
to  conceal  that  from  anybody ;  nor  is  this 
Senator  trying  to  conceal  the  fact  that, 
at  the  present  rate  of  spending  money 
which  we  have  already  appropriated,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  administration 
to  ask  the  Congress  to  raise  the  debt  cell- 
ing above  $309  billion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct  if  we  spend  the  money. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  shall 
have  to  look  at  the  appropriation  bills 
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and  at  the  tax  bill,  to  see  what  we  should 
do  with  them,  and  to  see  how  much  it 
will  be  ncccssai-y  to  raise  the  debt  limit 
T.As  Senator  Is  not  trying  to  conceal  that 
fact.  That  is  the  one  big  thing  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Louisiana  has  worried  about 
for  some  time  with  regard  to  the  tax 
bill.  I  had  been  against  tax  bills  on 
occasion,  before  Uiey  reached  the  Pi. 
nance  Committee.  I  found  myself  vot' 
ing  for  tax  bills  after  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee got  through  considering  ihem" 
especially  if  my  amendments  were  adopt- 
ed. Other  Senators  tend  to  feel  like- 
wise. But  we  will  not  know  the  answer 
to  that  question  until  lator. 

We  ought  to  face  the  problem,  i  am 
ready  to  face  it  now.  When  we  vote  on 
the  tax  bill,  if  we  vote  for  any  mator 
reduction  in  taxes,  it  is  going  to  in- 
crease our  deficit  for  a  year  or  two.  or 
perhaps  more,  by  billions  of  dollars,  i 
do  not  have  to  say  that  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  When  I  said  that 
somebody  may  be  trying  to  confuse  the 
people,  I  certainly  did  not  mean  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  because  I  have  not 
heard  anybody  make  a  clearer  presenta- 
tion than  he  has  made. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  made 
it  clear  that  If  Congre.ss  Is  going  to  au- 
thorize  Increased  expenditures,  the  debt 
ceiling  will  have  to  be  raised  whether 
taxes  are  cut  or  not.  If  taxes  are  also 
cut  the  debt  celling  will  have  to  be  In- 
creased even  more.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  very  clear  on  that  point 
The  administration,  however,  has  not 
admitted  this  point. 

I  think  we  should  let  the  American 
people  know  the  facts.  I  thtnk  we  can 
do  It  better  by  separating  these  two  pro- 
posals. Let  us  raise  the  celling  for  next 
year  to  $309  billion — we  know  the  debt 
will  reach  that  point — and  then  wait  un- 
til we  get  the  appropriation  bills,  which 
may  be  by  the  end  of  September.  I  hope 
we  will  have  them  sooner,  but  again  we 
may  not.  We  will  not  know  the  full  an- 
swer until  action  has  been  completed  on 
the  tax  bill.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury himself  said  he  did  not  know  how 
much  of  a  further  debt  ceiling  Increase 
he  Is  going  to  ask  for  until  he  knows  the 
aruTwers  to  those  two  questions:  Pint, 
the  appropriations;  and,  second,  the  tax 
cuts. 

The  basis  for  my  offering  the  amend- 
ment is  to  protect  our  debt  until  June  30, 
1964.  But,  whether  It  Is  August,  Sep- 
tember, or  October  when  we  act  on  the 
appropriations  and  the  tax  cuts  the  new 
debt  ceiling  change  could  then  be  offered 
to  cover  the  Increased  expenditures  and 
the  deficits  that  will  result  from  the  tax 
cut. 

If  taxes  are  cut  by  $10  billion  and 
spending  Is  Increased  by  $10  billion, 
there  will  be  a  request  for  a  $20  billion  in- 
crease In  the  debt  ceUing  by  the  Depart- 
ment. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  fore- 
seeable end  to  what  can  be  asked  unless 
Congress  sometimes  stops  and  says.  "You 
have  had  enough."  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  we  should  say,  "You  have 
spent  enough."  We  should  start  on  this 
next  appropriation  bill  later  today. 
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What  I  would  like  to  see  is  a  debt 
limitation  of  $309  billion  for  the  full 
year  ending  June  30,  19«4.  This  Con- 
gress, by  Its  votes  on  appropriation  bills, 
such  as  the  one  the  Senate  will  have 
before  it  this  afternoon  and  In  later  days, 
could  roll  back  appropriations  to  what 
they  were  last  year,  and  by  so  doing  tell 
the  administration  by  our  votes  that  we 
are  not  going  to  Increase  spending  next 
year,  and  then  reject  the  tax  cut.  If 
we  did  that  I  think  we  could  come  near 
living  within  $309  billion  next  year  and 
there  would  be  no  need  for  a  further 
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increase.    But  It  cannot  be  done  if  this 
proposal  is  not  followed. 

As  evidence  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  not  be  embarrassed  if 
the  bill  were  not  acted  on  today  but 
that  It  could  readily  go  over,  even  if  it 
went  over  until  next  week.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  the  Treasury  report  of  its  debt 
and  cash  balances  projected  for  the  next 
3  months. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  re- 
port shows  that  even  if  we  should  not 
act  on  this  bill  today  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  would  have  $2  billion  more 
cash  on  hand,  even  with  the  debt  ceil- 
ing of  $305  billion,  than  he  is  planning 
to  have  on  hand  by  June  10. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  taxpayers 
should  be  paying  interest  on  that  $2 
billion  for  that  period.  The  taxpayers 
could  use  this  savings. 

There  have  been  too  many  Frontier 
bureaucrats  who  have  been  too  free  and 
easy  with  the  taxpayers'  money.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  limit  to  what  the 
New  Frontier  crowd  in  Washington 
could  spend  If  we  took  the  reins  oflf.  I 
have  never  heard  of  so  many  wild  ideas 
for  spending.  I  sometimes  wonder  if 
they  spend  their  nights  dreaming  of  new 
ways  to  spend  money.  But  this  $309 
billion  debt  Is  not  Imagination.  It  is  a 
reaUty,  and  If  only  these  free  spenders 
would  get  out  of  orbit  and  come  back 
to  earth  and  realize  that  at  some  time 
this  debt  must  be  paid. 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  able  to  tell  whether  or  not  the 
Federal  Government  is  now  indebted  to 
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and  spend  it  for  my  own  use."  That 
money  does  not  belong  to  him.  He  has 
no  right  to  do  that.  Neither  does  this 
money  belong  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  It  be- 
longs to  the  trust  funds. 

I  would  certainly  be  here  objecting 
vei-y  strenuously  if  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  ever  decided  he  could  cancel 
Government  bonds  and  spend  the  money 
as  part  of  the  general  fund.  Heretofore 
we  have  criticized  employers  for  similar 
action. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has  an- 
swered the  question. 

Mr.  President.  I  contemplate  voting 
against  the  lifting  of  the  debt  ceiUng  to 
the  amount  set  forth  in  the  bill.  I  con- 
template supporting  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  in  the  proposal  which  he  has 
made. 

I  should  like  to  delineate  my  reasons 
for  the  two  judgments  which  I  have 
reached.  In  doing  so,  at  the  beginning 
I  wish  to  read  the  contents  of  a  letter 
received  by  my  office  from  an  Ohio  citi- 
zen on  May  23.  I  am  deUberately  omit- 
ting his  name.  I  think  this  citizen  has 
set  forth  the  problem  with  such  accuracy 
and  such  premonition  that  what  he  has 
written  ought  to  be  heeded.     He  wrote: 

As  you  may  know  there  Is  presently  a  U  S 
savings  bond  drive  being  promoted  through- 
out industry.  The  campaign  is  being  carried 
out  by  top  level  corporate  management  the 
president  of  my  company  being  one 

My  personal  convictions  have  always  been 
against  continued  deficit  spending  both  on 
domestic  and  governmental  levels  Of 
course,  any  money  I  put  into  savings  bonds 
makes  it  easier  for  the  Government  to  run 
a  deficit.  Consequently,  it  is  against  my 
principles  to  buy  savings  bonds. 

The  enclosed  article  from  the  May  2    1963 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  makes  it 
rather  clear  to  me  why  It  Is  financially  un- 
sound to  buy  savings  bonds. 

When  I  was  first  approached  about  buylne 
savings  bonds,  I  declined  for  the  t^xro  reasons 
stated  above.  I  have  since  been  reap- 
proached  and  told  to  reexamine  my  position 
Being  a  salaried  employee.  I  of  course  recog- 
nized my  'mistake-  and  signed  up  for  savings 
bonds.  (My  livelihood  and  advancement  Is 
dependent  upon  the  relationship  I  have  with 
my  employer.) 


the  money  that  ought  to  be  impounded     ing  the^lTni^ng  power"  orSesavrnrro; 


for  the  payment  of  retirement  moneys' 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
trust  funds,  by  law,  are  invested  in  Gov- 
ernment bonds.  It  could  be  argued  that 
the  Government  has  thus  spent  the 
money  anyway.  Those  bonds  are  the 
same  as  those  the  Senator  or  I  would 
buy.  They  bear  interest,  and  the  im- 
portant point  is  that  they  are  counted 
as  a  part  of  the  national  debt.  While 
those  funds  are  invested  in  Government 
bonds  they  are  a  part  of  the  debt. 

What  was  suggested  here  today  was 
that  rather  than  to  issue  bonds  for  the 
trust  funds,  let  the  Secretary  take  the 
money  and  spend  the  funds  as  though 
they  were  a  part  of  the  general  fund. 
That  would  be  stealing  money  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  Government.  It 
would  be  the  same  as  the  employer  who 
spent  social  security  or  railroad  retire- 
ment taxes  that  had  been  deducted  from 
the  employees.  Suppose  an  employer 
said,  "I  can  spend  this  money  for  a 
while,    I  will  hold  it  for  a  few  months 


my  children's  education  16  years  hence  and 
for  my  wife  and  my  retirement  In  40  years 
With  these  goals  in  mind  history  shows  that 
U.S.  savings  bonds  are  not  a  prudent  Invest- 
ment. Consequently,  I  would  like  to  register 
a  protest  against  the  high  pressure  sales 
tactics  that  are  bound  to  arise  when  a  cor- 
porate management's  prestige  is  "on  the  line" 
as  it  Is  during  an  Industrial  savings  bond 
campaign 

I  would  appreciate  yoiu-  comments  on  the 
two  following  questions. 

1.  What  are  your  thoughts  on  the  attached 
editorial,   specifically   underlined    sections    1 
2,  and  3? 

2.  What  safeguards  could  be  written  Into 
any  future  Industrial  bond  drives  to  take  the 
pressure  off  of  salaried  employees  like  myself 
whose  personal  convictions  and  financial 
Judgment  dictate  against  the  buylne  of 
bonds? 

I  will  now  read  from  the  editorial  in 
the  three  respects  mentioned  by  the 
writer  of  the  letter: 

1.  For  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
our  neighbor  was  defrauded  by  his  Govern- 
ment.    So  has  been  every  citizen  who  bought 
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Bucli  ft  retirement  policy,  every  person  who 
long  ago  bought  U.S.  savings  bonds,  all  the 
frugal  people  who  for  years  have  'put  a 
little  aalde"  in  some  bank  {or  their  old  age. 

2.  Nor  baa  this  been  an  accident.  For  a 
generation  now  It  has  been  the  dellberat» 
policy  of  the  US.  Government  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  Ita  mooey. 

Especially  through  its  constant  deficit 
operations. 

3.  Jiist  the  same,  at  our  neighbor's  house 
the  other  evening  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury In  person  couldnt  have  sold  a  10-year 
baby  bond,  much  less  a  25-year  annuity. 
For  not  even  he  could  pledge  with  a  straight 
face  that  a  decade  hence  the  innocent  will 
not  have  once  again  been  cheated  by  their 
Ooverrunant. 

That  brings  me  to  deficit  spending. 
In  26  of  the  last  33  years  we  have  oper- 
ated on  a  deficit  basis.  While  there  are 
times  when  deficits  are  inevitable,  be- 
cause of  the  emergency  of  war.  or  other 
catastrophe,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  are  times  when  deficits  ought  not 
to  be  the  basis  of  operating  our  Central 
Government.  The  deficit  this  year  will 
be  approximately  $8  billion.  Under  the 
tax-reduction  proposal  and  the  Govern- 
ment money  spending  program,  the 
deficit  in  fiscal  year  1964  will  be  $10 
billion.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  deficit 
in  the  1965  fiscal  year  will  be  $10  billion, 
and  $10  billion  in  1966. 

The  people  of  the  country  are  begging 
for  tax  relief.  We  will  give  it  to  them 
through  deficit  operations.  There  is  no 
thought  in  mind  whatever  about  reduc- 
ing spending.  As  we  continue  to  spend 
more  than  we  take  in,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  sell  bonds.  This  citizen  from 
Cuyahoga  Falls  asks  me  to  advise  him 
on  what  to  do.  I  have  not  answered  his 
letter.  I  have  not  answered  it  because 
I  fear  telling  him  the  truth.  To  tell  the 
truth,  the  advice  would  be.  "The  bonds 
which  you  buy  will  not  pay  you  back 
the  money  dollar  value  that  you  gave  for 
the  bonds."  That  is  a  most  difficiilt  po- 
sition for  a  person  to  occupy.  Governor 
Taluadgm.  has  been  through  it.  Gover- 
nor Caklson  has  been  through  it.  and 
probably  Governor  Boggs.  also,  and 
Governor  Byrd.  All  of  us  who  were  in 
ofiQce  during  World  War  n  have  been 
through  It. 

Time  and  again  I  went  into  a  factory 
or  into  a  merchandising  store  and  urged 
citizens  to  buy  bonds.  I  said  to  them. 
"If  your  Government  falls,  everything 
else  will  fall,  and  you  will  be  no  woree 
off.  For  every  dollar  you  pay  for  the 
bonds  you  will  get  a  doUar  back." 

It  is  now  18  years  later.  The  bond  for 
which  a  dollar  of  100  cents  producing 
value  was  paid  in  1942  was  paid  back  at 
the  rate  of  about  46  cents  a  dollar. 
There  was  some  Justification  for  that 
inflationary  and  deficit  operation  during 
the  war.  But  now  we  are  In  peace.  Yet 
we  continue  to  operate  on  a  deficit  basis. 
Can  I  say  to  my  fellow  citizens,  "Con- 
gress is  spending  more  each  year  than 
the  money  it  makes  available  through 
taxes.  Deficit  operations  are  inevitable. 
In  the  next  3  years  there  will  be  $30 
billion  of  deficit,  but  I  advise  you  to  buy 
bonds"?     Can  I  do  that  honestly? 

I  make  this  statement  and  plea  espe- 
cially to  Members  of  the  Senate  who  have 
been   voting   for   money-spending   pro- 
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grams  and  causing  deficits.  How  do  we 
answer  the  question  posed  by  the  citizen? 
We  cannot  do  it  and  be  truthfuL  I  have 
examined  the  situation  as  it  prevails, 
and  frankly  I  begin  to  wonder:   What 


That  sounds  quite  interesting.     Evi- 
dently there  w  as  an  argument  about  who 
would  buy  the  bonda    The  banker  said 
■  We  ought  not  to  buy  them  unless  we 
.,,-..         ^       .     ,  *"■«  permitted  to  buy  them  out  of  our 

shall  I  do  m  order  to  insure  that  my  reserves;  and  if  they  were  to  be  bou^M 
annuity,  my  savings  in  the  bank,  the  in  that  way.  the  savings  bonds  would 
pensions  of  the  minister  and  the  school-     drop  in  value"    I  continue  to  read 


teacher,  and  the  retirement  pay  of  the 
ordinary  miner  and  field  worker  will  not 
be  eroded  by  the  callous,  cruel  conduct 
of  the  US.  Congress  and  those  who  are 
urging  the  spending  of  money  far  in  ad- 
vance of  having  money  available  to  be 
spent? 

In  1945.  wl|en  World  War  II  was  con- 
cluded, the  national  debt  was  $268  bil- 
lion. It  is  now  18  years  later,  and  the 
debt  limit  is  up  to  $303  billion— $35  bil- 
lion more;  although  within  a  period  of  20 
years  after  every  other  war  in  which  our 
country  was  engaged  the  debt  incurred  in 
the  battles  was  practically  liquidated. 
We  now  have  the  unusual  experience 
that  although  there  was  a  period  of  pros- 
perity, the  debt  was  not  reduced.  It  has 
risen  from  $268  billion  in  1945  to  $303 
billion  Ln  1963. 

Let  us  consider  what  has  happened  in 
the  past  several  years.  On  June  30, 
1961.  the  Federal  debt  was  $289  billion; 
on  June  30.  1962,  it  was  $298  billion. 
Congress  raised  the  limit  $10  billion  in 
1  year.     Today  it  Is  $303  billion. 

On  June  30  of  this  year  the  debt  wUl 
be  $305  billion;  on  July  31.  $306  billion; 
on  August  31,  $310  billion.  On  August 
31  of  this  fiscal  year,  the  limit  will  prob- 
ably rise  to  $320  billion,  without  consid- 
ering the  deficit  of  $10  billion  of  the  next 
fiscal  year  and  another  $10  billion  in  the 
following  fiscal  year  being  added  to  the 
debt. 

I  re.spectfully  .submit  that  this  is  not  a 
healthy  condition.  It  is  not  the  manner 
in  which  the  American  husband  manages 
his  household.  It  is  not  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  virtues  that  were  reflected  by 
our  ancestors  who  fought  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  country. 

I  have  been  speaking  about  the  sale  of 
bonds.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  book  entitled 
"Fiscal  and  Monetary  Policy."  It  con- 
tains the  proceedings  of  a  conference 
sponsored  by  the  Presidents  Advisory 
Committee  on  Labor-Management 
Policy,  held  on  November  14  and  15  in 
Washington,  DC.  Representatives  of 
labor  and  management,  bankers,  college 
professors,  businessmen,  sociologists,  and 
economists  were  in  attendance.  Ap- 
proximately 200  persons  were  in  attend- 
ance They  finally  broke  up  into  round- 
table  discussions.  I  shall  read  a 
statement  made  in  one  roundtable  dis- 
cussion by  Dr.  Colm,  Chief  Economist  of 
the  National  Planning  Commission.  Dr. 
Colm  reported  to  the  whole  body; 

In  the  afternoon  session  some  members 
felt  that  the  discussion  on  monetary  p>oUcy 
was  almost  with  the  assumption  that  In 
order  to  make  a  tax  reduction  effective  In 
terms  of  economic  expansion.  It  had  to  be 
associated  with  a  central  bank  policy  which 
makes  reserves  available  for  the  banks  to  buy 
some  of  the  bonds.  This  was  vlgorouply  op- 
posed by  several  members  of  the  group  who 
wanted  to  Insist  that  any  pxiealble  deflcU 
should  be  entirely  financed  through  place- 
ment of  bonds  with  private  savings 

Towards  the  end  we  got  a  sort  of  98  percent 
agreement — • 


Toward  the  end  we  got  a  sort  of  98  percent 
agreement  when  I  think  the  latter  grouo 
agreed,  at  least  one  of  them— the  other  kept 
quiets- that  bank  financing  might  be  tol- 
erated.  If  necessary,  as  an  Interim  measure 
If,  then,  out  of  the  growing  gross  national 
product.  Income,  and  lncrea!»ed  profits,  more 
savings  funds  would  be  forthcoming  so  that 
In  the  long  run  the  financing  could  be  shifted 
entirely  to  private  savings. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  three  situations 
will  prevail.  Banks  will  buy  the  bonds, 
if  they  so  choose,  not  by  reason  of  a  re- 
laxation of  the  reserve  requirements,  but 
out  of  the  moneys  which  they  have  in 
liquidity  that  can  be  loaned. 

Second,  the  banks  could  buy  bonds  if 
the  central  bank  were  to  relax  the  reserve 
requirements.  That  would  mean  en- 
dangering  the  stability  of  the  banks  and 
contributing  to  inflation. 

The  third  course  is  for  the  taxpayer— 
the  ordinary  citizen — to  buy  bonds  out  of 
his  savings.  I  shall  urge  the  buying  of 
the  bonds  eventually ;  but  I  shall  vote  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  with  all  my 
might,  for  the  adoption  of  a  course  that 
will  give  some  semblance  of  guarantee 
that  the  person  who  listened  to  me  when 
I  urged  the  buying  of  bonds  will  have  a 
chance  to  get  back  dollars  of  the  same 
value  that  he  paid  for  the  bonds.  This 
purpose  can  be  achieved ;  and  one  way  to 
start  is  by  voting  against  the  raising  of 
the  debt  ceiling. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
for  6'^  years.  During  that  period  I  have 
tried  to  keep  the  Government  operating 
on  a  budgetary  basis.  With  other  Sen- 
ators, I  have  fought  against  spending 
money  for  nonessential  purposes;  against 
the  Government  taking  on  functions 
that  historically  belong  to  local  govern- 
ments; against  the  Government  entering 
into  functions  that  have  never  belonged 
to  Government  but  always  to  private 
enterprise.  Frequently  I  have  felt  frus- 
trated in  the  fight.  Time  and  again  I 
have  left  the  Chamber  at  a  time  when 
more  spending  was  being  approved  or 
when  larger  deficits  were  being  fixed. 
However,  finally  I  find  some  consolation 
in  the  realization  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  presence  on  this  floor  of  Senators 
such  as  the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
BtrdI  and  others,  the  condition  of  the 
country  would  be  worse  than  it  is. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  will  vote  against  the 
proposed  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling.  I 
will  vote  against  it  because  I  believe 
honesty  requires  that  I  do  so.  I  will  vote 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  because  I  believe  that  amend- 
ment Is  necessary  in  order  properly  to 
approach  this  problem. 

TTiose  are  my  views  on  this  subject. 
I  have  no  hesitancy  in  proclaiming  them. 
Probably  my  mail  next  week  will  be  load- 
ed with  letters  from  those  who  will  say 
I  am  opposed  to  progress.  Mr.  President, 
"progress"  of  the  type  that  has  been  pro- 
mulgated Is,  In  truth,  only  destruction. 
We  may  get  away  with  It  for  a  period  of 
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time;  but  the  piper  will  have  to  be  paid. 
Meanwhile,  we  attempt  to  console  our- 
selves and  sing  and  rejoice  in  the  fact 
that  we  can  spend,  not  tax,  and  buy  votes 
in  that  way — but  thinking  not  at  all 
about  the  burden  we  are  transferring  to 
the  generations  to  come. 

I  will  not  do  it.  I  have  been  in  pub- 
lic life  too  long  to  become  bankrur>t  In 
morality  at  this  time ;  and  I  will  not  fol- 
low the  arguments  of  economic  advisers 
who  ridicule  what  is  called  puritanical 
morality.  Every  time  I  think  of  the  de- 
rision that  the  economic  adviser  to  the 
administration  heaped  upon  those  who 
believe  In  puritanical  morality,  I  shud- 
der. I  checked  on  the  meaning  of  that 
phrase.  One  has  puritanical  morality 
when  he  adheres  with  scrupulousness  to 
truth  and  justice.  Yet  the  economic  ad- 
viser says  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
"Cast  aside  your  morality,  and  proceed 
In  whatever  manner  you  think  will  be 
most  helpful  to  you  now." 

Mr.  President,  all  I  can  say  is,  God 
spare  the  soul  who  thinks  that  way. 

In  the  solitude  of  the  night,  when  all 
Is  quiet,  and  when  one  meditates  about 
his  service  to  his  fellow  men  and  to  his 
country,  and  when  one  thinks  about  the 
lives  that  were  given  in  the  wars  of  our 
Nation  to  insure  its  future  life,  I  can 
only  pray  that  those  who  are  advocating 
a  policy  of  spending  more,  taxing  less, 
and  raising  the  debt  ceiling  will  recog- 
nize that  they  aie  acting  completely  in 
conflict  with  all  that  is  decent  and  right 
in  the  concept  of  a  decent  American. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield 
to  me,  to  permit  me  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield,  if  I  may  obtain  unanimous  consent 
to  do  so  without  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  KsN- 
ITEDY  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  closely  to  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Lauschi] 
about  the  terrible  morality  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  handle  the  appro- 
priation bills.  During  the  next  few 
weeks  the  Senate  will  be  confronted  with 
several  appropriation  bills — among  them, 
the  Interior  Department  appropriation 
bill,  which  will  be  the  next  order  of  busi- 
ness. I  wonder  whether  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  other  Senators  who  ap- 
parently have  some  objections  to  what  is 
being  recommended  by  the  Appropria- 
tion Committees  will  come  to  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  and  tell  it 
just  where  it  should  do  the  various  things 
they  have  suggested.  I  know  that  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  appropriation  bills 
can  be  dealt  with  in  the  way  proposed; 
but  I  believe  we  should  view  this  sub- 
ject in  proper  perspective. 

Sixty-three  cents  of  each  tax  dollar 
goes  for  military  expenditures.  I  do  not 
know  what  Members  of  Congress  have 
voted  against  the  Defense  Department 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  from  Wa.shington  asking  me  a 
question? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes ;  and  I  am  pref- 
acing it  in  this  way:  7!a  cents  of  each 


tax  dollar  goes  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. I  do  not  know  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  has  voted  against 
that  appropriation. 

Approximately  7'/4  cents  of  each  tax 
dollar  is  spent  for  interest  on  the  debt — 
a  subject  we  are  discussing  today.  That 
debt  is  incurred  primarily  during  war 
periods. 

About  3 1-2  cents  or  4  cents  of  each  tax 
dollar  is  spent  for  foreign  aid. 

Those  expenditures  leave  us  with  about 
1912  cents  of  each  tax  dollar — or  ap- 
proximately 20  cents— to  be  devoted  to 
operating  the  rest  of  the  Government. 
I  would  be  the  last  to  suggest  that  we 
could  not  make  some  savings  in  that 
part  of  the  budget.  But  for  years  I  have 
been  handling  a  $12  billion  appropria- 
tion bill.  My  friend  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  AllottI  and  I  have 
worked  very  hard  on  the  problem.  In 
all  these  years  we  have  never  reported  a 
bill  over  the  amount  of  the  budget;  it 
has  always  been  less  than  the  budget. 

Of  course  it  is  easy  to  make  statements 
about  how  terrible  some  things  are.  But 
I  suggest  that  we  should  receive  some 
help  from  other  Senators.  They  should 
point  out  to  us  where  cuts  could  be  made. 

For  example,  do  Senators  wish  to  have 
cuts  made  in  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, the  Veterans'  Administration,  or 
the  Space  Agency? 

I  think  we  do  a  fairly  good  job  in  keep- 
ing dowTi  the  amounts  of  appropriations; 
and  I  believe  we  should  have  some  help, 
occasionally,  from  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  for  example,  who  sometimes 
has  suggested  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  where  it  could  effect  savings. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  ask  what  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton is. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  My  question  Is  as 
follows:  Where  does  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  suggest,  in  particular,  that  we  make 
such  cuts? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  begin  with,  I 
would  say  the  committee  could  make 
cuts  In  the  appropriations  for  every 
division  of  the  Government.  For  10 
years  I  was  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Ohio;  for  4  years  I  was  mayor  of  Cleve- 
land; and  I  know  what  the  attitude  of 
public  agencies  is.  They  always  ask  for 
more  than  they  need.  I  have  observed 
that  although  the  House  votes  for  cuts — 
and  we  have  before  us  now  an  example 
of  that — the  Senate  votes  to  restore  the 
amounts  the  House  has  cut;  then  con- 
ferences are  held,  and  from  the  confer- 
ences come  further  restorations  of  the 
cuts. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  I 
think  exculpates  the  Appropriation 
Committees;  namely,  that  once  a  built- 
in  expenditure  is  voted,  the  appropriation 
is  inescapable.  But  if  an  end  is  put  to 
the  practice  of  providing  built-in 
expenditures,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees can  be  relieved  of  a  great  burden. 

However,  I  repeat  that  since  World 
War  n,  our  debt  has  increased  $35  bil- 
lion, and  It  now  appears  that  It  will  rise 
$30  billion  more. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
at  this  time  I  must  attend  a  committee 
meeting  of  very  great  importance.  Be- 
fore I  leave  the  Chamber,  I  desire  to 
make  a  brief  statement.  When  I  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington.  I 
thought  he  wished  to  ask  a  brief  question. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Hearings  on  the 
independent  offices  appropriation  bill 
will  begin  on  June  12.  At  that  time  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  give  the  com- 
mittee the  beneflt  of  his  wisdom  and 
experience  as  Governor  of  Ohio  and 
mayor  of  Cleveland?  Will  he  teU  us,  in 
relation  to  that  particular  bill,  which 
would  be  our  responsibility,  where  he 
would  make  his  proposed  cuts?  I  know 
that  we  can  make  some,  but  we  desire 
the  beneflt  of  the  Senator's  advice. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  been  a  member 
of  a  committee  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Washington  is  chairman. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Year  after  year  in 
that  committee  I  have  argued  in  favor  of 
reducing  expenses. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  I  have  voted  against  giveaways 
and  grants,  but  my  votes  usually  were 
in  the  minority.  I  need  not  tell  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  my  views.  He  has 
listened  to  them  and  he  knows  what  they 
are. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  know  the  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  but  I  should 
like  him  to  become  specific.  I  think  we 
would  probably  accept  his  advice 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  would,  at  the  ver^• 
beginning,  cut  straight  across  the  board" 
The  cut  would  not  have  to  be  large.  In 
the  past  several  years  I  hare  felt  that 
our  foreign  aid  program  has  been  too 
large.  I  believe  that  the  Inderal  Gov- 
ernment should  quit  getting  into  fxmc- 
tlons  that  belong  to  local  governments. 
I  believe  that  we  should  cease  to  sub- 
sidize private  and  other  industry.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  has  been  the 
archexponent  of  subsidizing  the  mer- 
chant marine.  Every  year  some  new 
bill  is  before  us  providing  for  subsidies 
sponsored  by  the  promoters  of  the  mer- 
chant marine.  I  do  not  know  how- 
many  billions  of  dollars  we  have  ex- 
pended in  such  subsidies.  Those  are  a 
few  ways  in  which  I  would  begin  to  cut 
the  budget. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  correct.  I  have  been  for  the 
American  merchant  marine  since  the 
law  was  passed  in  1936,  and  I  am  still 
for  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  must  ask  for  the  regular  order.  I 
must  proceed,  because  I  have  a  commit- 
tee meeting  at  2  o'clock.  I  thought  I 
was  jielding  for  a  simple  question. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  was  a  simple 
question.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  accommodate  me. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes,  I  will  accom- 
modate the  Senator  from  Washington 
by  a  further  3tatement;  but  I  shall  not 
intrude  upon  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  now. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  member  of  the  Approprlr  tions  Com- 
mittee for  a  great  many  years,  but  not 
as  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
although  I  was  a  member  at  one  time,  I 
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have  taken  a  preat  interest  In  budget 
procediures  and  In  the  expenditures  and 
revenue  of  our  country. 

I  hope  that  the  recommendation  of 
the  Finance  Committee  as  reported  to 
the  Senate  will  prevail  and  that  the  cell- 
ing of  $309  billion  will  run  through  the 
fiscal  year  1964.  If  it  has  to  be  in- 
creased, then  it  should  be  increased 
when  we  have  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  tax  revenues.  It  should  not  be 
brought  up  separately  at  the  end  of 
August  and  be  a  fluctuating  debt  limit 
with  several  changes  from  month  to 
month. 

In  my  report  to  my  constituents  in 
Massachusetts  on  March  14.  1963.  I 
wrote  that  I  considered  a  review  of  the 
debt  limit  to  be  the  only  overall  look  we 
in  Congress  can  take  of  the  entire  Fed- 
eral budget.  Therefore,  we  must  keep 
the  debt  limit  close  to  the  actual  needs 
of  the  Government  so  that  we  have  an 
opportunity  from  time  to  time  to  take 
this  look.  Until  the  projxjsal  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget  be- 
comes law,  the  fact  remains  that  a  con- 
sideration of  the  debt  limit  is  the  only 
method  we  now  have  available. 

In  considering  the  overall  debt  limit, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  unused  au- 
thorizations to  expend  from  the  public 
debt,  commonly  called  back-door  spend- 
ing, were  $26,944  billion  as  of  the  close  of 
the  last  fiscal  year.  As  of  March  31, 
1963,  it  was  $27,360  billion. 

That  Is  money  which  goes  into  the  na- 
tional debt  and  must  be  within  the  debt 
limit.  So  we  are  considering  that  sum 
as  well  as  the  appropriations  and  ex- 
penditures. We  hope  that  some  of  this 
unused  authority  Is  never  used;  for  In- 
stance, the  $5  billion  for  our  stock  sub- 
scriptions to  the  International  Bank. 
On  the  other  hand,  over  $6  billion  is  for 
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the  HHFA.  Certainly  there  is  a  good 
possibility  that  a  significant  part  of  this 
amount  may  be  used. 

Congress  continues  to  make  new  au- 
thorizations. During  fiscal  year  1962, 
$1,567  billion  of  new  increases  in  author- 
izations were  granted,  and  during  that 
fiscal  year  departments  borrowed  from 
the  Treasury  a  net  of  $2,826  billion.  This 
record  established  by  the  present  admin- 
istration leads  us  to  believe  that  unused 
authority  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury 
will  be  used  if  there  is  clearance  available 
under  the  debt  limit. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  have  opposed  this  granting 
of  authority  to  borrow  from  the  Treas- 
ury. I  believe  we  should  appropriate 
Instead  of  borrowing  from  the  Treasury 
because  the  authority  to  borrow  Is  an 
opportunity  to  increase  our  cash  deficit, 
and  once  granted.  Congress  loses  all  re- 
view of  the  timing  of  such  borrowings 
except  when  we  are  considenng  the  stat- 
utory debt  limit.  Furthermore,  we  all 
know  that  there  Is  a  major  lag  in  the 
Federal  spending  from  the  time  the 
money  is  appropriated.  These  unex- 
pended balances  and  unfunded  contract 
authorizations  can  be  spent  by  the  ad- 
ministration with  some  redactions  at 
any  time. 

Forecasting  the  future  is  difficult.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  its  problems 
with  predictions  of  revenues.  Several 
months  ago  I  placed  a  summary  of  the 
budgetary  revenue  predictions  In  the 
Record 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
summary  may  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Original  budget  estimates  and  actuals 
I  In  billions  of  iloUanj 


Fiscal  year 


Receipts 


Orljdnal 
budget 


Budget 

review 

current 

estimate  ■ 


Actual 


1*W. 
1947. 
1*W. 
1*«». 
1*». 
IS5I. 
1W5:.'. 

1WS3. 
19M. 

low.. 

1957.. 
ISM. 
1909.. 
1«W.. 
ItM.. 
1962.. 


3&2 
39.5 
319 
41.9 
4a2 
36.6 
M.4 

7ai 

67.8 
63.4 
S9.7 
6S.0 
73.1 
74.0 
76.4 
83  3 
83.3 


36>,6 
37.3 
38.  S 
37.4 
37.2 

(*) 

(•) 
67.9 
67.  S 
59it 
61.8 
69.3 
73.5 
67.0 
78.3 
80.8 
82.1 


New  obUgational  authoritr 


Original 
budget 


Budget 

review 

current 

estimate 


Enacted 


39.6 
39.7 
41.4 

37.7 
3&4 
47.5 
61.3 
64.7 
64.4 
60.2 
67.8 
70  6 
6H.  6 
67.9 
77.8 
77.7 
81.4 


31.0 
33.5 
43.4 
416 
•  40.5 
94.4 
84.3 
7Z9 
56  8 
58  6 
66.3 
73.3 
7Z5 
76  8 
79  4 
80.9 


C) 
C) 
(*) 
C) 
C) 
(*) 

87  8 

66.3 

58.6 

62. 

67 

71 

77. 

79. 

RO 

93. 


102  3 
41  1 
38.7 
40.8 
50  2 

•  H4  1 
92.9 
8a2 
62l8 
57  1 
A3.  2 
70  2 
76.3 
81.4 
79  6 
86.7 

(•) 


Kxpendltures 


Original 
buagot 


sao 

33.8 
317 
37.1 
41  1 
41.8 
70.4 
84.6 
77  6 
65.4 
63.1 
64  6 
71.2 
73.6 
76  3 
79.1 
80.9 


Budget 

review 

current 

estimate  > 


83.5 
39.3 
34.3 
39.0 
42  7 
(») 
60.9 
78.1 
71  2 
63.7 
63  5 
68  6 
71  4 
78.9 
7H.  2 
79  7 
88.0 


Actual 


60.3 

38.9 

33.0 

39.5 

39.5 

44.0 

68.3 

711 

67  5 

M. 

66 

69. 

71 

80. 

76. 

81 


87.7 


'  Amounts  In  those  columns  are  revUsed  estimates  wntained  In  the  annual  r.-vitw  prepared  at  the  end  o/ each 
session  of  ^  ongress.  The  new  obllgationiU  authority  column  Inclu-lfS  J.iim.iry  ret-ommendutlons.  subsefiuent 
amendments,  and  supplemental  anticipated  for  later  transmittal 

'  Not  available. 

•  None  issued. 

•  Subsequent  to  the  original  budget,  sizable  lucre— w  In  the  mlHtury  ostlmati-s  were  submitted  to  the  Congress 
».No  estimate  of  receipt*  mudf  in  brlt-f  review  Issued.  ~ 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  believe  that  those  summary  predictions 
illustrate  so  clearly  the  problem  Congress 
and  the  administration  face.  At  no  time 
In  our  national  budgetary  processes  are 
revenues  and  expenditures  closely  related 
exceot  when  the  Treasury  Ls  considering 


the  size  of  the  deficit  that  it  must  fund 
or  the  size  of  the  surplus  which  is  avail- 
able to  reduce  the  national  debt.  It  Is 
the  responsliblity  of  Congress  to  keep 
the  Federal  Government  solvent  and 
further  authorizations  and  spending 
should  be  related  to  revenues.     For  this 


reason,  I  feel  that  the  debt  limit  must 
be  held  close  to  the  expected  deficit 

Today  our  cash  balance  is  $7  652  bil 
lion.  Our  Federal  debt  is  Just  under 
the  statutory  limit  of  $305  billion.  By 
the  end  of  August  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trea.sury  estimates  that  our  cash  will  be 
somewhat  less  than  this  at  $7.1  billion 
and  our  debt  subject  to  the  limit  will  be 
$310  billion.  He  predicts  that  the  debt 
and  the  cash  will  go  up  very  sharply  on 
the  last  day  of  August. 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
accept  the  recommendation  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  and  place  the  celling 
at  $309  billion  for  the  next  fiscal  year 

A  tax  bill  Is  anticipated  When  we 
have  that  bill  before  us,  we  will  have  a 
better  understanding  of  what  the  rev- 
enues for  the  next  fiscal  year  of  the 
Government  will  be.  We  will  then  also 
have  a  better  understanding  of  what  the 
appropriations  and  expenditures  will  be 
In  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  If  there  is  a 
further  change  in  the  statutory  debt 
limit  needed,  we  will  have  the  back- 
ground on  which  to  base  It.  I  hope 
therefore,  that  the  Finance  Committee's 
recommendation  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson 
asked  that  both  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  I  be  specific  as  to  how  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  could  save  some  money 
I  really  appreciate  that  Invitation,  and 
I  am  delighted  to  accept  his  offer.  He  is 
correct  in  his  suggestion  that  we  should 
be  specific.  I  begin  by  calling  attention 
to  a  notice  which  has  Just  come  over  the 
United  Press  wires.  I  should  like  to  read 
It.  The  statement  Is  described  as  one  of 
the  most  startling  proposals  to  .save 
money  that  has  ever  been  discovered  by 
a  frontiersman.  The  man  who  made  the 
statement  has  said  that  It  Is  a  radical 
Idea.    The  statement  Is  as  follows : 

The  military  has  come  up  with  a  new  way 
to  Sftve  money  It  Is  called  buying  only 
what  we  need  Assistant  I>fen8e  Secretary 
Thomas  D  Morrla  pictured  It  as  a  pretty 
radical  program  He  told  Conp-ess  In  testi- 
mony published  today  It  should  cut  costs  by 
tl  3  billion  a  year. 

Think  of  it.  An  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  come  forward  with  what 
he  thinks  is  a  new  and  radical  idea  Now 
what  Is  this  startling  new  proposal.  To 
buy  "only  what  we  need." 

I  should  like  to  Inform  the  As.'^istant 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  In  Delaware 
we  learned  that  principle  In  the  first 
grade  of  school.  It  is  an  Insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  American  people  for 
him  to  come  forth  now  and  say  that  it 
is  a  new  and  radical  Idea  which  the 
frontiersmen  have  discovered. 

Every  taxpayer  who  has  had  to  make 
his  own  living  and  support  his  family 
found  that  out  years  ago  the  hard  way. 

I  do  not  know  what  Is  taught  at  Har- 
vard, but  In  the  first  grade  of  the  schools 
of  Delaware  the  children  are  taught  that 
the  way  for  a  man  to  save  money  is  to 
buy  only  what  he  needs. 

I  suppose,  though,  the  President  will 
make  a  great  hero  of  this  man  who  after 
all  of  these  years  of  public  service,  has 
Just  discovered  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  "the  way  to  save  money  Is  to 
buy  only   what  you  need."       That  gets 
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l)(tck  to  the  point  I  made  before.  With  a 
little  commonsense  in  these  departments 
we  would  have  no  trouble. 

Again  I  wish  to  continue  being  specific, 
because  I  appreciate  the  Senator's  In- 
vitation.   Not  long  ago  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Mr.  Hodges,  made  a  state- 
ment in  which  he  said  that  he  had  more 
employees  in  his  department  than  he 
imew  what  to  do  with,  and  he  wished  that 
somebody  would  let  him  alone  and  let 
him  reduce  the  number.    Since  that  time 
he  has  added  about  3,000  more  employees 
than  he  had.    Some  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  he  put  those  3.000  employees 
to  work  trying  to  find  out  how  to  get  rid 
of  the  ones  he  already  had  and  did  not 
need.     There   is   something   which  the 
Senator  from  Washington  can  do  specifi- 
cally.    The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
asking  for  an  additional   $150  million 
next  year  to  add  3,497  more  employees 
to  his  department.    He  added  3,000  last 
year  after  he  made  a  public  statement 
that  he  had  more  than  he  knew  what  to 
do  with.     Yes,  to  be  specific.  I  suggest 
the  Senator  cut  the  request  back  to  the 
number  when  the  Secretary  said  he  did 
not  need   more   employees.     That  can 
mve  a  considerable  amount  of  money. 
Reduce  the  number  of  employees.    That 
Is  a  very  simple  way  to  cut  spending,  and 
I  will  not  even  claim  it  is  a  new  idea. 
I   should    be   delighted    to   help   the 
Senator  from  Washington  in  this  regard ; 
let  us  be  specific  and  sUrt  by  rolling 
the  expenditures  of  all  agencies  back  to 
the  point  where  they  do  not  have  more 
money  than  they  had  last  year. 

That  Is  not  a  radical  proposal.  It  Is 
nothing  new.  That  would  only  carry  out 
what  the  President  of  the  United  States 
promised  he  was  going  to  do,  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  was  doing  anything  other 
than  making  a  political  speech,  but  let 
us  proceed  as  though  he  meant  what  he 
»id.  The  President,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  on  January  14.  made  this 
promise  to  the  Congress ;  I  quote : 

I  will  shortly  submit  a  fiscal  1964  adminis- 
trative bud^t  which,  while  allowing  for 
needed  rUes  in  defense,  space,  and  fixed  in- 
terest charges,  holds  total  expenditures  for 
all  other  purposes  below  this  year's  level. 

The  President  also  said: 

This  requires  the  reduction  or  postpone- 
ment of  many  desirable  programs,  the  ab- 
•orptlon  of  a  large  part  of  last  year's  Federal 
pay  raise  through  personnel  and  other 
•conomles.  the  termination  of  certain  in- 
•tallaUons  and  proJecU.  and  the  subsUtu- 
Uon  In  several  programs  of  private  for  pub- 
lic credit. 

The  President  told  the  Congress  that^— 
with  the  exception  of  space.  Interest 
charges,  and  defense— we  should  hold 
expenditures  to  last  yeai's  level.  To  be 
specific,  the  way  to  accomplish  that  is 
simply  to  hold  the  appropriations  to  tliat 
level. 

An  appropriation  bill  is  scheduled  to 
come  before  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 
That  bill  would  provide  $49,399,300  more 
than  was  appropriated  last  year.  The 
way  to  save  $49  million -plus  this  after- 
noon is  to  vote  for  a  motion  which  I 
shall  make  later  to  .send  that  bill  back 
to  the  committee  with  instructions  to 
comply  with  the  President's  suggestion 
and  hold  expenditures  at  or  below  last 
years  level. 
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The  answer  Is  so  simple.  It  is  so  easy 
to  be  specific:  all  we  have  to  do  Is  for 
Members  to  vote  the  way  we  are  talking. 
It  does  no  good  merely  to  talk  about 
economy;  let  us  vote  for  It.  lAy  friend 
from  Washington  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity this  afternoon  to  be  specific.  By 
all  means  I  urge  that  his  committee  in- 
sist that  all  agencies  do  what  they  should 
have  been  doing  long  ago;  namely,  buy- 
ing only  what  they  need.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  pat  a  man  on  the  back  and  call 
him  a  hero  because  he  suddenly  wakes 
up  to  a  simple  truth  known  to  any  first 
grade  child  In  the  State  of  Delaware  or 
in  the  State  of  Washington. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  frontier 
bureaucracy  when  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary calls  a  press  conference  to  tell  the 
world  that  he  has  just  discovered  that 
the  way  to  save  the  taxpayers'  money  Is 
for  the  Government  to  buy  "only  what  it 
needs." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  said.  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  us  appreciate  the 
Senator's  recommendations  in  this  re- 
gard. The  $49  million  which  is  in  the 
Interior  Department  appropriation  bill 
no  doubt  covers  a  number  of  items  which 
involve  certain  programs,  particularly 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  involved  for  Dela- 
ware. Perhaps  those  items  are  justi- 
fiable.   Perhaps  they  are  not. 

I  make  the  point— and  I  insist  on 
making  it — that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  never  reports  a  bill  which  Is 
over  the  budget  figure.  We  do  not  in- 
tend to  do  so,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  Allott]  agrees  with  me  in  that  re- 
gard. We  sit  in  the  committee  day  after 
day  and  week  after  week.  Once  in  a 
while  we  would  like  to  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  some  advice  from  Senators  who 
stand  on  the  floor  and  say,  "This  is  a 
terrible  thing  you  want  to  do." 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  vot- 
ing on  passage  of  an  c^ipropriation  bill, 
all  Senators  vote  for  passage. 

When  we  are  talking  about  buying  for 
the  defense  of  this  country,  I  think  this 
suggestion  is  not  radical  at  all.  I 
learned  about  that  in  the  first  grade  in 
school,  in  Minnesota.  That  Is  a  good 
thing  to  do.  That  refers  to  the  defense 
budget. 

How  many  Senators  have  appeared  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  which  deals  with  the 
Department  of  Defense,  to  object  to  parte 
of  the  Defense  Department  appropria- 
tion bill?  I  could  count  them  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  over  the  years. 
However,  when  the  bill  comes  to  the 
floor  Senators  stand  up  to  say,  "These 
terrible  spenders  are  the  fellows  who 
want  to  do  all  these  things." 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr. 

President 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  How  many  times 
have  Senators  appeared  before  my  little 
subcommittee— it  is  not  so  little  any 
more— and  said.  "The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration wants  $7  billion.  Let  us  cut  in." 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 

Piesident 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  know  of 
one.  How  many  have  appeared  before 
the  committee  in  connection  with  items 


for  other  agencies?  We  cut  those  ap- 
propriations. The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  and  I  cut  the  per- 
sonnel figures  last  year. 

But  it  is  a  different  thing  to  say  that 
we  are  going  to  hold  the  figure  level  from 
year  to  year.  That  Is  not  a  good  basis 
for  proceeding.  The  country  is  grow- 
ing. I  am  always  amazed  that  every 
year  there  is  a  headline  stating.  "The 
Federal  budget  is  bigger  this  year  than  it 
was  last  year."  Of  course  it  is.  It  will 
be  bigger  10  years  from  now  than  it  is 
now. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  that  he  should  be 
careful,  or  he  may  be  ridiculing  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    No;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  For  the 
Senator's  information,  I  was  quoting 
the  words  of  President  Kennedy. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
why  I  wanted  to  caution  the  Senator, 
because  I  was  reading  a  statement  made 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
That  was  not  my  statement.  I  was  quot- 
ing from  a  speech  made  by  President 
Kermedy  before  a  joint  session  of  the 
Congress  last  January. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 
Some  items  can  be  cut  down.  My  plea 
is  that,  instead  of  having  broad  tAiic 
about  spending  money,  we  should  get 
down  to  specifics.  We  should  say.  "Do 
it  here"  or  "Do  it  there." 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  sug- 
gested one  item.  That  is  helpful.  The 
Senator  should  come  to  the  committee 
and  tell  us  about  it.  The  Senator  should 
not  wait  until  the  bill  reaches  the  fioor 
and  then  say,  "All  these  Senators,  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike,  who  have 
worked  day  in  and  day  out.  week  in  and 
week  out,  and  have  finally  come  up  with 
their  best  judgment,  do  not  know  what 
they  are  doing." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  appreciate  the  position  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington.  He 
knows  very  well  the  point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  When  there  is  a 
final  vote  on  an  appropriation  bill  in  the 
Senate,  how  many  "noes"  are  there? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  A  vote 
will  be  taken  this  afternoon — wait  and 
see.  If  the  bill  is  not  cut  back  to  the 
proper  level  there  will  be  at  least  one 
vote  against  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington knows  it  is  very  easy  to  say  that 
a  Senator  should  not  object  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  what  the  committee  does  unless 
he  goes  before  the  committee  to  protest. 

There  will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  in 
a  few  minutes  on  an  amendment  which 
was  approved  by  the  Finance  Committee. 
I  do  not  know  how  the  Senator  from 
Washington  wUl  vote,  but  he  did  not 
come  before  our  committee  and  object 
to  the  amendment.  Therefore,  based  on 
his  argument  he  will  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. But  I  respect  the  Senator's  right 
to  vote  as  he  pleases,  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  extend  to  other  Members  the  same 
right. 

But  I  have  some  more  helpful  sug- 
gestions for  my  friend  from  Washington 
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and  I  am  delighted  at  the  opportunity 
to  pass  them  along. 

The  President  in  his  campaign  in  1960 
said  that  there  were  already  too  many 
Federal  employees.  Yet  the  adminis- 
tration has  added  129,000  employees 
since  the  President  has  been  in  office. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.     Where? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Oh.  I 
have  a  breakdown.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  report  of  those 
employees,  as  furnished  by  the  commit- 
tee under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia,   be  printed  in   the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  break- 
down was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Statimknt  by  Sinatok  Harrt  F    Btrd 
(Statement  In  connection  with  the  monthly 

report  on   Federal   personnel   and    pay  for 

December  I960) 

Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reported  civilian  employment  in  the 
month  of  December  totaling  2.356,720  This 
waa  a  net  decrease  of  3.947  compared  with 
employment  reported  In  the  preceding  month 
of  November. 

Civilian  employment  reported  by  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
by  months  In  fiscal  year  1961.  which  began 
July  1.  1960.  follows; 


MoDtb 


July  1960 

August 

!*f>pWmb6r.. .. 

October 

November 

December 

Net  ilecrease  for  1st  6  months 
of  Qseal  year  ig61 


Employ- 
ment 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

2.382,540 
X384.gn 
2.361636 
%360.S34 
2.360,667 
%  Mi,  730 

'2,'»4 

125 

a).' 287 
4,102 

"3."  947 

25,064 

Total  Federal  employment  In  civilian  agen- 
cies for  the  month  of  December  was  1.324.586. 
a  decrease  of  2,568  as  compared  with  the  No- 
vember total  of  1.327,154.  Total  clvUlan  em- 
ployment In  the  mUltary  agencies  In  Decem- 
ber was  1,032.134.  a  decrease  of  1.379  as 
compared  with  1.033.513  In  November. 

STATxmnrr  bt  Sinatoe  Hakxt  F   Btu> 
(Statement  In  connection  with  the  monthly 
report  on   Federal   personnel  and  pay   for 
March  1963) 

Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reported  civilian  employment  In  the 
month  of  March  totaling  2.485,738  as  com- 
pared with  2,483,511  In  February.  ThU  was 
a  net  Increase  of  2,227.  Including  an  Increase 
of  2.826  In  temporary  employment  under  the 
public  works  acceleration  program  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  87-658 

Civilian  employment  reported  by  the  exec- 
utive agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
by  months  In  fiscal  year  1963,  which  began 
July  1,  1962.  follows. 


Month 


July  1062 

August 

September... 

October 

November 

December. ... 
January  1063. 

Ki'bniiiry 

M^ch 


Employ- 
ment 


2.  510, 9,» 
2.  312. IU9 
2.  485.  324 
2,  482.982 
2. 4W,  312 
2,  486.  ii'» 
2.477.940 
2,  483.  51 1 
2.  485.  738 


Increase 


14.455 
1.240 


15.330 


5.  .S71 
2.227 


Decrea."* 


26,  *75 
2.342 


11.684 
8,068 


Total  Federal  employment  In  civilian 
agencies  for  the  month  of  March  was  1.429.- 
054.  an  increase  of  7,422  as  compared  with 
the  February  total  of  1,431.632.  Total  civil- 
ian employment  In  the  military  agencies  in 


March  was  1.056.684.  a  decrease  of  5.195  as 
compared  with  1.061,879  In  February. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor will  find  that  most  of  those  increases 
are  in  the  space  program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No; 
they  are  not.  For  example,  this  year 
the  President  is  asking  in  his  budget 
that  came  to  the  Congress  for  an  in- 
crease in  appropriations  to  provide  for 
36,492  new  employees  to  be  added  next 
year  over  and  above  the  number  of  em- 
ployees last  year.  That  is  the  budget 
which  was  sent  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Let  us  break  those 
figures  down,  to  find  out  how  we  could 
cut  something  out  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  from  Washington  will  just  be 
patient  I  will  break  the  figures  down. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Very  well. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is. 
the  President  is  asking  to  have  employ- 
ees added  at  the  rate  of  3.000  a  month; 
100  every  day  7  days  to  the  week;  or 
4  every  hour.  What  the  President  Is 
asking  for  fiscal  year  1964.  getting  down 
to  the  figures.  Is  for  extra  money  to  add 
a  new  employee  to  the  Federal  pajrroll 
at  the  rate  of  one  every  15  minutes.  24 
hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week.  I  say  that 
he  does  not  need  them. 

Where  would  those  employees  go? 
5.315  more  employees  are  requested  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  President  is  asking  for  3,497  extra 
employees  in  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. The  Secretary  of  Commerce  said 
that  he  did  not  need  as  many  as  he 
already  had. 

For  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  the  request  Is  for 
5.931  more  employees  next  year. 

For  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  re- 
quest is  for  765  new  employees. 

The  Department  of  Labor  wants 
money  for  1.293  extra  employees. 

These  are  over  and  above  what  he  had 
last  year,  and  they  have  already  had  129.- 
000  additional  employees  In  the  first  2'i 
years. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
wants  3.208  additional  employees. 

The  Post  OfBce  Department  wants 
9.650  additional  employees.  I  have  not 
reached  the  Space  Administration.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  thought  that 
most  of  the  new  employees  were  for  the 
Space  Administration. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No;  I  said  a  great 
number. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  To  be 
exact  3.953  are  for  the  Space  Adminis- 
tration, or  about  10  percent  of  the  total, 
and  the  rest  are  for  the  various  domestic 
agencies. 

Eight  hundred  and  two  additional  em- 
ployees are  wanted  for  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency. 

The  Treasury  Department  wants  4,149 
new  employees. 

The  Interior  Department  wants  3.999 
new  employees  That  bill  will  be  before 
us  later  today.  Let  us  see  what  happens. 
Why  does  the  administration  want  so 
many  new  employees?  I  am  not  even 
counting  the  Defense  Department. 
These  are  new  employees  for  domestic 
agencies  that  the  President  said  were  to 
hold  down  the  costs.  If  the  Congress 
gives  him  the  money  he  wants  and  which 
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the  Budget  Bureau  has  requested  36  4ft'> 
extra  employees  will  be  added  to  'thf 
public  payroll  in  the  next  12  months 

The  President  is  asking  for  money  to 
add  one  new  employee  every  15  minute 
during  the  entire  fiscal  year  1964  rT 
member  this  is  an  administration  h\ 
which  the  President  in  his  campaign 
speeches  said  he  had  more  than  he  know, 
what  to  do  with.  ^ 

Is  being  specific  enough?  Let  us  cut 
each  appropriation  back.  I  offer  my 
recommendations  to  the  committee 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  We  would  like  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  Senator's  pres- 
ence. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  let  the  Senator  have  the 
benefit  of  my  presence.  I  will  even  bring 
down  a  picture  to  put  on  the  wall  if  it 
will  encourage  him  to  hold  down  this 
spending. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No;  the  Senators 
pictures  do  not  do  him  justice. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
always  felt  the  same  way.  but  most  of 
my  friends  think  quite  the  contrary 
I  Laughter.  1 

At  any  rate.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
come  before  the  committee.  I  will  even 
hold  the  Senator's  hand  while  he  votee 
if  the  Senator  wants  me  to  do  so — any- 
thing  to  promote  commonsense  In  the 
departments.  I  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. I  am  sure  he  will  agree  with  me 
that  we  do  not  need  to  add  the  number  of 
employees  suggested  by  the  Budget 
Bureau. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  may  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  Senator.  All  members  of 
the  committee  may  agree  with  him.  The 
only  one  we  have  been  considering  that 
the  Senator  has  been  talking  about  is 
the  OSA.  If  the  Senator  picks  out  the 
appropriations  he  thinks  the  OSA  should 
not  have — the  House  has  probably  cut 
some  of  the  requests — perhaps  the  Sen- 
ate committee  will  cut  some.  Tell  us 
which  ones  the  Department  should  not 
have.  We  will  give  the  Senator  the  most 
sympathetic  audience  he  has  ever  had 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Etelaware.  Sympa- 
thetic audiences  do  not  save  a  dollar 
We  have  had  sympathetic  audiences 
before, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  By  sympathetic,  I 
mean  we  will  cut  some  If  necessary. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
better.  Congress  has  been  expressing 
sympathy  to  the  taxpayers  for  years.  If 
sympathy  had  a  cash  value  nobody  would 
have  to  work;  everybody  would  be  rich 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Then.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  vote  against  the  Defense 
Appropriations  bill,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration bill,  and  the  Interest  on  the 
debt  bill,  which  we  are  talking  about  to- 
day 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  we 
are  not  talking  about  interest  on  the 
debt. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  all  the  other 
items  that  make  up  81  percent  of  the 
taxes  the  American  people  pay.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  never  voted 
against  them. 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Oh.  yes. 
Mr  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  never  voted  against  them 
on  final  passage 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes,  I 
have,  many  times.  I  do  not  recall  just 
which  ones.  I  have  voted  against  my 
share  of  them.  I  am  going  to  make  a 
motion  later  this  afternoon  which  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  support;  it  will  be  in 
line  with  what  the  President  promised 
in  his  campaign  speeches.  I  will  sit  be- 
side the  Senator  from  Washington  while 
he  votes  if  he  thinks  it  will  help  calm  his 
nerves  and  enable  him  to  cast  an  affirm- 
ative vote  for  the  American  taxpayers. 
I  will  do  anything  in  the  world  to  help 
the  Senator  from  Washington  get  on 
the  right  side. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
hold  the  Senator's  hand  to  help  him  get 
on  the  right  side. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  led  astray. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  served 
on  a  committee  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  I  enjoyed  that  service,  but 
I  found  that  we  had  quite  a  few  disagree- 
ments on  holding  down  subsidy  costs. 
But  I  am  always  willing  to  discuss  the 
subject  with  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton since  he  has  such  a  gracious  way. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  Is 
walking  into  the  shadows  now. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
not  want  to  go  into  the  shadows  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is 
roing  far  down  the  road  somewhere. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  and  I  have 
had  many  arguments  about  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine.  A  law  was 
passed  25  years  ago  which  provided  the 
rules  of  the  game,  the  appropriations, 
and  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to' 
keep  the  merchant  marine  alive.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  I  have  had 
many  arguments,  but  never  has  he 
shown  up  with  an  amendment  to  amend 
the  act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Oh, 
yes;  I  have. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  basic  subsidy 
act? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  just  would  not 
listen. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Which  amend- 
ments were  they? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Sev- 
eral amendments  to  appropriation  bills 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  appropriation 
has  to  be  made  by  law,  I  am  talking 
about  the  basic  act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  So  am  I. 
Once  the  subsidy  has  been  contracted 
for.  it  becomes  an  obligation.  Congress 
each  year  decides  to  what  extent  the  de- 
partment can  commit  us  to  pay  these 
subsidies  for  the  next  12  months.  We 
have  voted  on  that  authority  in  every  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  past  several 
years.  I  have  offered  amendments  to 
cut  it  back  every  year.  I  do  not  recall  a 
single  time  when  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  done  so. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  joined  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  on  three  or  four 
occasions. 

Anyway.  I  invite  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  to  come  before  our  committee 
with  his  figures  and  statistics. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  do  so.  I  will  even  go  to  din- 
ner with  the  Senator  some  time  if  that 
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will  impress  upon  him  the  need  for 
economy. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
promised  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  iMr.  Simpson!,  but  I  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Did  the 
Senator  say  he  was  going  to  move  to  re- 
commit the  debt  limit  bill,  or  another 
bill? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  not 
the  debt  limit  bill. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Wvo- 
ming  IMr.  Simpson]. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Evidently  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  was  not  vocal  enough  to 
make  himself  heard  in  his  request  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield. 
Mr.  President.  I  was  not  a  Member  of 
this  body  last  year,  but  the  Record 
discloses  that  the  87th  Congress  was 
cajoled  into  making  the  $308  billion  ceil- 
ing on  the  premise  that  we  would  have  a 
balanced  budget  and  that  the  $308  bil- 
lion was  needed  only  for  a  seasonal 
peak.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct,  and  that  was  the  testimony 
given  to  our  committee.  It  was  claimed 
that  the  increase  was  needed  only  for  a 
seasonal  peak,  and  that  there  would  be 
a  balanced  budget  for  the  full  year.  The 
administration  did  not  balance  the 
budget  but  instead  increased  the  deficit 
by  $8  billion. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  $8  billion  was  an 
indication  that  the  estimate  of  last  year 
was  sheer  nonsense.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes;  or 
they  did  not  know  about  what  they  were 
talking.  But  In  any  event  it  was  un- 
realistic. They  did  not  live  up  to  their 
promise.  I  think  If  we  could  hold  the 
debt  ceiling  at  $309  billion  here  today 
it  would  be  realistic.  Then  we  should 
serve  notice  on  the  administration  that 
this  is  it  and  that  they  can  hold  down 
spending.  There  is  nothing  unusual 
about  that  formula.  The  Senator  and  I 
have  just  so  much  money  coming  to  us. 
We  have  to  gage  our  purchases  in  line 
with  the  money  we  receive.  All  the  argu- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  an  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling 
is  for  the  Government  to  default  on  its 
obligations  is  nonsense.  There  is  another 
alternative— the  administration  can  stop 
creating  so  many  bills.  Let  them  spend 
public  money  just  as  carefully  as  they 
do  their  own. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  this  would  be  a  mandate  to  the 
Treasury  Department  to  live  within  the 
debt  ceihng  through  1964,  and  to  cut  out 
nonessential  and  extravagant  expendi- 
tures? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It 
would.  My  vote  this  afternoon  is  going 
to  make  clear  that  that  is  my  intention. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on 
many  subjects  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware,  who  has 
just  spoken.  I  am  sorry  that  I  must  dis- 
agree with  him  on  the  issue  now  pending 
before  the  Senate.  Probably  our  pur- 
poses are  the  same,  but  our  methods  of 


accomplishing  them  are  a  little  different. 
I  intend  to  vote  against  the  amended  bill 
as  it  came  from  the  committee,  and  vote 
against  any  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling. 
I  feel  privileged  to  consume  a  short 
period  of  time  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  talk  about  appropriations,  since  the 
name  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  been  mentioned  on  the  floor 
during  the  past  hour.  I  believe  a  few 
remarks  with  respect  to  appropriations 
may  be  appropriate.  It  is  true  that  the 
Independent  Offices  Subcommittee,  on 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as  the 
ranking  minority  member,  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson],  has  come 
forth  each  year  with  a  bill  which  was  not 
in  excess  of  the  budget.  It  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  do  that.  The  appropriation 
bill  covers  all  the  Independent  Offices 
and  Agencies  of  Government.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  ICC,  the  FPC,  the  FCC,  and 
so  on  down  the  line  with  respect  to  all 
the  regulatory  agencies. 

Through  all  of  this  we  have  one  com- 
mon problem  which  recurs  again  and 
again,  and  that  is  that  the  backlog  of 
cases  before  the  regulatory  agencies  of 
government  constantly  increases.  Yet 
we  have  found  that  it  does  no  good 
simply  to  let  it  ride. 

So  far  as  we  can,  we  have  put  every 
pressure  upon  the  regulatory  agencies  to 
firm  up  and  key  up  their  procedures  and 
adopt  new  methods  of  procedure.    This 
has  been  done  in  some  instances.    How- 
ever, on  the  whole  probably  there  Is  jus- 
tification for  some  increase  each  year  in 
the  personnel  required.    It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  face  this  particular  problem.    To 
those  who  would  like  to  help  us  solve  the 
problem  I  say  that  I  join  my  distin- 
guished chairman  and  invite  them  to 
testify  in  the  effort  to  help  solve  it.    It  is 
one  of  the  most  irksome  and  burdensome 
problems  that  we  share.     However,  in 
respect  to  other  appropriations,  I  doubt 
very  seriously  if  any  agency  can  expand 
itself  from  a  $2  billion  agency  to  a  $6 
billion  agency  in  2  years  and  do  an  effec- 
tive job.    I  doubt  if  there  is  any  man  or 
any  group  of  men  alive  who  can  expand 
a  program  that  fast  and  use  the  money 
effectively.    Yet  I  have  watched  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  past  2  or  3  years,  and  noticed 
that  anything  which  has  the  word  "re- 
search" in  it  goes.   Let  no  one  believe  for 
a  moment  that  the  executive  department 
of  this  Government  has  not  become  wise 
to  that  fact.     The  most  simple  tabula- 
tions and  calculations  ^re  now  called  re- 
search.   If  a  man  wants  to  find  out  what 
is  happening  in  a  certain  area,  an  ac- 
countant is  not  put  on  the  job  with  an 
adding  machine,  which  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired.    It  immediately  becomes  a  re- 
search project,  and  this  involves  at  least 
$200,000.  $300,000,  or  perhaps  $200  mil- 
lion, for  all  I  know.     Anything  that  is 
passed  off  as  research  goes. 

Yesterday  I  had  an  opportunity  to  talk 
with  one  of  the  most  distinguished  sci- 
entists In  the  country.  He  told  me  what 
many  scientists  had  told  me  privately, 
that  research  In  this  country  Is  going 
downhill  in  many  areas  because  Congress 
is  providing  too  much  money.  He  told 
me  how  a  particular  advisory  committee 
of  which  he  is  a  member  In  NIH  listed 
projects  one  by  one.     He  said  that  if 
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any  sense  were  applied  to  the  appropria- 
tions it  would  be  possible  to  eliminate  the 
worst  projects  before  sretting  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  list.    They  have  so  much 
money  that  they  must  scramble  to  put 
it  out.     This  is  true  not  only  of  NTH. 
but  it  Is  true  also  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  other  agencies.     I  am 
not  one  who  wants  to  stop  research.     I 
have  had  a  long  and  abiding  interest, 
particularly   in   basic   research,   because 
I  believe  that  in  basic  research  are  to 
be  found  true  values  that  will  advance 
our  country.    Senators,  individually,  and 
as  a  whole,  should  awaken  to  the  fact 
that,  merely  because  a  group  of  depart- 
ment people  come  before  us  and  brand 
something  research,  that  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  it  is  required  or  will 
develop  into  anything.    It  is  pretty  hard 
to  find  any  tangible  results,  particularly 
when  some  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of 
this  century  have  come  from  countries 
where  governments  do  not  subsidize  re- 
search to  the  extent  that  we  do. 

We  might  call  a  halt  to  the  fantastic 
Peace  Corps.     I  believe  we  appropriated 
$80  million  for  it,  or  that  is  the  price  tag 
on  it  this  year.     We  might  call  a  halt 
to  it  until  we  find  out  where  it  Is  going 
and  what  it  is  going  to  do.     A  few  thou- 
sand  letters   gathered    together   by   the 
Peace  Corps  personnel  downtown  do  not 
prove  that  the  Peace  Corps  is  a  success 
We  might  stop,  for  example,  the  old  CCC. 
the  local  Peace  Corps  that  we  have  now 
started  and  which.  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
the  Senate  has  voted  to  establish.     We 
could  do  hundreds  of  things  to  cut  down 
expenses.     We  could   have   thrown   the 
accelerated  public  works  program  out  the 
window,    where    it    should    have    been 
thrown.     In    that   way   we   would   have 
saved  $900  million  on  boondoggling. 

We  could  have  done  the  same  thing 
with    area    redevelopment.     If    we    had 
done  that.  Mr.  President,  we  would  not 
have  transferred  one  depre.<Hsed  area  of 
the  country   to  another.     Federal   em- 
ployees have  t)een  put  out  all  over  the 
country  literally  hammering  communi- 
ties to  take  money.     I  could  go  through 
a  whole  series  of  examples      The  chal- 
lenge has  been  made  rather  loosely  that 
the  way  to  reduce  expenditures  is  to  vote 
to  cut  appropriations.     I  will  vote  to  re- 
duce appropriations,  but  I  do  not  agree 
with    the    distinguished    Senator    from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams!  when  he  says 
that  by  raising  the  debt  ceiling  to  $309 
billion  we  will  say  to  the  executive  de- 
partment that  we  are  going  to  make  the 
$309  billion  stick  in  the  Senate.     We  are 
not.     We  are  never  going  to  make  it  stick 
until  Members  of  the  Senate,  individually 
and  as  a  group,  or  at  least  a  majority  of 
them,  decide  that  Government  expendi- 
tures constitute  a  threat  to  the  economic 
health  and  well-being  of  this  country. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  many  cuts.  I  will 
vote  for  some  increases.  I  announce 
now  two  increases  that  I  will  vote  for. 
I  will  vote  for  more  money  for  the  B-70 
prosrram.  I  will  vote  for  more  money 
for  the  supersonic  transport,  so  that  the 
shortsighted  people,  who  cannot  see  over 
the  horizon  but  somehow  get  a  clear 
concept  of  the  moon,  will  know  that  we 
mu'^t  do  something  on  this  earth  to  keep 
ahead  of  people  who  are  here— not  only 
those  m  orbit.     The  $309  billion  will  be 


raised  again  next  year,  and  this  will  be 
ineffectual  in  holding  it  down. 

I  heard  the  President's  statement  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  message.    I  loved 
the  words.    I  wish  I  could  have  found  the 
tune.    But  the  tune  is  one  of  maddening 
irresponsibility.     Each  day  brings  more 
requests    for   new    programs,    expanded 
programs  and  new  boondoggling,  which 
do  this  country  no  good  and  never  will 
Mr.   CURTIS.     Mr.   President,   it   has 
been  said  over  and  over  again,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
would  not  control  spending.    It  is  not  a 
ceiling  on  the  debt.    The  debt  is  created 
by    spending.      Spending    comes    about 
when  we  vote  authorizations.     After  we 
set  into  motion  spending  programs,  ap- 
propriated    money,     and     inaug\irated 
many   programs,    started   new   projects, 
and   entered   into  new  fields,  increased 
costs,  rai.sed  wages,  placed  more  people 
on  the  payroll,  and  have  done  all  these 
other  things,  the  bills  start  to  roll  into 
the  Treasury. 

The  Treasury  must  either  pay  them  or 
not  pay  them.  For  the  Government  to 
fail  to  pay  its  bills  could  well  lead  to  seri- 
ous trouble  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  measure  before  the  Senate  is  not 
a  ceiling  on  debt.  I  wish  it  were.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  ceiling  on  spending. 
I  would  like  to  see  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  compelled  the  Govern- 
ment to  live  within  its  means  and  to  re- 
tire the  debt.  But  again  I  say  that 
spending  and  debts  come  about  because 
we  vote  for  programs. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  opposition  to 
the  expansion  of   the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.    I  \ield  to  no  one  In  consistently 
opposing  measures  that  cost  money.  But 
all  of  that  has  gone  by.    Now  the  ques- 
tion IS,  Shall  we  let  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  borrow  enough  money  to  pay 
the   bills'      My   answer   Is    that   if   the 
Treasury  will  come  before  us  In  a  forth- 
right manner,  without  playing  politics, 
without  trickery-,  and  without  emergen- 
cy, I  shall,  much  as  I  do  not  like  to  do  so, 
vote  to  grant  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury the  authority  to  borrow  more  money. 
It  would   be   in   the  best   interests   of 
the  country.     It  would  call  for  more  or- 
derly financing  and  more  elbow  room  to 
manage  the  national  debt,  if  the  action 
we  take  were  to  extend  for  the  full  com- 
ing fiscal  year.    The  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance  is  sound. 
I  do  not  want  anyone  to  suggest  to  me 
that  he  is  for  orderly  financing  and  for 
giving    the    Secretary    of    the    Treasury 
elbow  room,  but  vote  for  a  proposal  that 
will  send  the  borrowing  ceiling  down  to 
$285   billion  by   the  end  of  August.     If 
the  Committee  on  Finance  amendment 
is   defeated,   that   Is   what   will   happen. 
There  will  be  a  debt  of  something  over 
$305  billion.     By  our  votes,  we  will  be 
putting  a  ceiling  of  $285  billion  on  the 
borrowing   power.     That   would   not   be 
honest  with  the  people  back  home.    That 
would  not  enable  the  best  possible  bor- 
rowing on  the  part  of  the  Treasury. 

I  point  out  something  further.  We 
cannot  do  much  about  the  bills  that  will 
come  in  the  next  2  or  3  months.  The 
spending  has  taken  place.  The  bills  have 
to  be  paid.  The  Armed  Forces  must  be 
paid  Contractors  must  be  paid.  Veter- 
ans" hospitals  and  other  services  must 
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be  continued.  We  cannot  do  very  much 
to  lessen  the  spending  in  the  next  2  3 
or  4  months.  But  we  can  do  somethinj? 
about  the  spending  5.  6.  7.  8,  9  10  n 
or  12  months  from  now.  If  this  measure 
is  passed  with  the  amendment  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  there  will  be  a 
borrowing  limit  of  $309  billion.  That  ^ 
enough  to  operate  the  Treasury  all  of 
the  next  fiscal  year,  if  the  Treasury  sn 
chooses. 

There  are  many  things  that  can  be 
done.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
said  he  would  have  to  go  to  $315  or 
$320  billion  if  all  Uie  proposed  pro- 
grams were  enacted.  Congress  does  not 
have  to  enact  them.  A  project  that  is 
expected  to  be  finished  in  12  months  can 
be  dragged  out  to  18  months.  Congress 
can  refuse  to  initiate  certain  projects 
or  programs.  Some  of  the  programs 
should  be  defeated;  the  starting  dates  of 
others  can  be  delayed. 

Many  things  can  be  done  to  curtail 
spending  during  the  next  6  months 
But  we  are  helpless  as  to  the  immediate 
future. 

There  Is  no  way  In  which  to  jusUfy 
a  vote  for  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
if  the  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  is  defeated,  because  we  shall  be 
voting  deliberately  to  reduce  the  borrow- 
ing power  to  $285  billion.  We  know  that 
that  will  not  work.  We  know  that  there 
will  be  another  crisis.  We  know  that  it 
will  be  used  In  the  last  day  or  two  to 
boost  the  debt  far  above  $309  billion  or 
even  $315  billion. 

I  realize  that  perhaps  nothing  that 
has  been  said  here  will  influence  any 
votes.  I  have  tried  to  act  responsibly 
in  these  matters.  For  the  most  part.  I 
have  voted  to  increase  the  borrowing 
limit  over  the  years,  because  it  was  nec- 
e-ssarj-  for  the  Government  to  pay  Its 
bUls.  The  tune  to  hold  down  expendi- 
tures is  when  we  consider  authorization* 
and  appropriations. 

However,  if  the  amendment  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  is  defeated,  it 
will  be  a  clearcut  indication  Uiat  poliUca 
Ls  being  played  with  this  Lssue.  It  will 
be  a  clearcut  indication  that  the  people 
back  home— the  taxpayers — are  being 
deceived.  It  will  be  a  clearcut  indication 
that  we  are  being  maneuvered  into  a 
corner,  so  that  there  will  be  another 
deadline,  another  crisis.  Then,  at  the 
end  of  August,  the  proposal  will  be  either 
to  Uke  it  or  leave  it;  and  what  we  will 
get  to  take  will  be  very  high. 

So  I  shall  vote  to  adopt  the  amendment 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  It  is  a 
good  amendment.  If  it  is  defeated,  those 
who  believe  in  a  higher  debt  and  more 
.■^pending,  those  who  believe  in  plaimed 
deficits,  will  have  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility to  deliver  the  votes  to  give  to  the 
Treasury  the  power  to  borrow  in  order 
to  pay  its  bills. 

I.  for  one.  am  disappointed  in  the 
Treasury  for  not  supportmg  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Finance 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  when 
we  come  to  grips  with  the  public  debt 
ceiling,  and  discussions  about  appro- 
priations are  Injected  into  the  debate. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  fellow  down  in 
Kentucky  who  had  a  balky  mule.  The 
mule  lay  down  on  the  pavement  and 
would    not   budge,    notwithstanding    all 
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the  punishment  administered  by  the  very 
humble  owner,  Including  the  building  of 
a  flre  under  the  mule. 

By  sheer  happenstance,  a  veterinarian 
came  along  He  said.  'Sam.  what's  the 
matter?" 

Sam  replied,  "I  can't  do  a  thing  with 
this  mule." 

So  the  veterinarian  reached  into  his 
case,  got  out  a  syringe,  and  gave  the 
mule  a  good  sticking  in  the  hind  quar- 
ters. The  mule  got  up  and  bounded 
down  the  street. 

Sam  looked  at  his  departing  mule  and 
said,  "Doc,  how  much  was  that?" 

The  veterinarian  replied.  "Well,  I'll 
charge  you  only  10  cents." 

"Well,"  Sam  said,  "Here's  30  cents. 
Give  me  two  shots,  so  I  can  catch  the 
mule." 

So  the  appropriations  go  up.  and  the 
debt  ceiling,  in  proportion  to  the  appro- 
priations, goes  higher,  and  we  kick  up 
the  debt  ceiling.  The  appropriations 
and  the  debt  go  higher  and  higher, 
and  higher  goes  the  ceiling. 

This  Is  a  peripatetic  ceiling,  so  to 
speak.  The  debt  and  the  appropriations 
walk  together. 

Before  1917.  there  was  no  debt  ceiling. 
At  that  time,  in  the  Second  Liberty  Loan 
Act.  Congress  established  a  ceiling  of. 
roughly.  $11,500  million 

Then  it  started  up.  The  next  ceiling 
was  $45  billion.  The  next  ceiling  was 
$65  billion.  Then  it  went  up  to  $125 
billion.  In  wartime  it  rose  to  $210  bil- 
lion. Then  it  went  up  to  $260  billion, 
and  then  it  rose  to  $300  billion. 

It  went  back  to  $275  billion;  but  then 
it  went  up.  on  a  temporary'  basis,  to 
$281  billion.  Then  it  scooted  above  $300 
billion. 

It  is  like  the  little  mule.  It  takes  a 
couple  of  shots  to  catch  those  expendi- 
tures, and  up  goes  the  debt  ceiling. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  we  go  in  for  an 
interesting  fiction:  We  now  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  permanent  debt 
celling  and  a  temporary  debt  ceiling. 
We  have  had  nine  temporary  ceilings 
and  three  permanent  ceilings  in  the  last 
8  years.  Then,  to  outdo  ourselves,  we 
have  actually  had  five  ceilings  in  the 
past  3  months.  There  was  one  ceiling 
on  the  last  day  of  March.  The  following 
moniing  there  was  a  different  ceiling. 
Then  there  was  still  another  ceiling,  as 
the  chairman  of  our  committee  well 
knows.  On  June  24,  there  will  be  still 
another  ceiling;  and  on  June  30  there 
will  be  another  ceiling;  and  if  we  do 
not  do  anything  by  the  30th  of  June, 
there  will  be  still  a  different  ceiling.  So 
we  are  willing  to  be  "ceihnged"  to  death, 
It  seems. 

However,  as  everyone  knows,  a  little 
non.sense  is  spouted  on  this  floor  once 
in  a  while.  If  we  wish  to  hold  down 
the  debt  limit,  the  place  to  do  so  is  in 
the  Appropriations  Committees.  I  lis- 
tened with  great  Interest  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
MagnusonI  speak  about  having  Senators 
come  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  give  it  the  details.  I  served  for  18 
years  on  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  on  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  I  do  not  think  I  am  a 
rank  amateur  on  that  subject.  But  when 
I  wa.s  managing  the  agricultural  show, 
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I  put  a  man  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture ;  and  I  went  to  every  bureau  head 
there,  and  I  had  them  to  lunch;  and  I 
said  to  them,  "You  are  to  respond  to 
his  questions  and  you  are  to  give  him 
what  he  requests;  otherwise,  you  will 
settle  with  me  in  the  committee  room." 
Mr.  President,  that  got  results. 

The  tragedy  is  that  Senators  are  so 
busy  that  they  do  not  have  enough  time. 
Members  of  the  House  serve  on  only 
one  subcommittee,  and  that  is  their 
work  during  the  session.  But  I  .say  to 
our  very  distinguished  chairman  that 
once  I  served  on  five  subcommittees  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  served  on  seven  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
do  not  quite  know  what  I  did  with  my 
•spare  time."  I  must  say.  I  used  to 
operate  "on  roller  skates." 

It  is  in  the  Appropriations  Committees 
that  the  job  must  be  done ;  and  the  debt 
celling  bill  is  only  an  echo  of  what  the 
Appropriations  Committees  do. 

We  cannot  put  all  the  blame  on  the 
Treasury  Department.    However,  I  be- 
lieve one  admonition  can  be  made.     The 
distinguished    Senator    from    Delaware 
said  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
several  months  ago,  "Do  not  come  at  the 
last  minute."    But   last   week   we   met 
under  the  expert  direction  of  our  distin- 
guished  friend    the  Senator   from   Vir- 
ginia   I  Mr.   Byrd],   and   listened  care- 
fully to  the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
the    Treasui-y      I   sympathize   with    his 
problems,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  throw 
any  rocks.     Frankly,  he  must  have  some 
maneuverability  and  some  flexibility.    I 
do  not  quite  know  what  the  central  bank- 
ers in  Europe  would  say  if  we  were  to 
slice  the  funds  available  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  so  close  that  the  cen- 
tral bankers  in  Europe  would  come  to 
the   conclusion   that   Congress    had   no 
confidence  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury.   Certainly  that  would  be  a  disaster. 
Neither  can  we  reduce  his  cash  bal- 
ances.    He  operates  in  a  cash  balance 
area  of,  let  us  say,  $4,200  million  up  to 
$5,700   million.     There   could    arise   an 
eventuality— for,   after   all.   we   are   on 
thin  ice — so  far  as  the  imbalance  of  pay- 
ments  between   our  country  and  other 
countries  is  concerned.     I  do  not  want 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  be  tied,  and  I  am  willing  to  be 
reasonable   in   that   connection.     More- 
over.  I  do   not   want  him   to   have   to 
resort  to  what  one  might  call  "phony" 
financing. 

We  know  that  Bob  Anderson,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  vmder  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  did  that  In  1957;  he 
had  to  go  into  the  market  and  sell  non- 
guaranteed  obligations.  But  when  that 
is  done,  the  interest  rate  rises,  and  the 
result  is  to  add  to  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  which  now  Is  over  ten 
thousand  million  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  some  who 
get  comfort  from  saying.  "We  owe  it  only 
to  ourselves."  Mr.  President,  we  cannot 
pick  up  a  chunk  of  cobblestone  that  has 
been  put  down  under  the  highway  pro- 
gram and  put  it  on  the  front  porch  of  a 
man  who  holds  a  Government  saving 
bond,  and  say  to  him.  "Here  is  your  in- 
terest." He  wants  his  Interest  paid  to 
him  in  the  coin  of  the  realm  which  he 


can  spend  with  the  butcher  or  the  grocer 
or  at  the  department  store  or  in  paying 
his  income  tax  to  the  Government.  So 
the  interest  must  be  paid  to  him  in 
money.  The  result  is  that  the  interest 
charge  rises. 

I  would  not  want  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  use  some  of  the  cash  which 
must  go  into  trust  funds — for  example 
into  such  funds  as  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Fund  and  the  Social  Security 
Fund.  Congress  makes  those  appropria- 
tions out  of  the  general  revenues.  Sup- 
pose the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were 
to  grab  several  billion  dollars  and  say. 
"CJongress  has  not  gotten  around  to  ap- 
propriating this  into  the  social  security 
account;  so  I  will  use  this  cash."  Mr. 
President,  if  that  were  done,  I  would 
regard  it  as  a  public  violation  of  his 
fiduciary  responsibility.  So  such  action 
is  not  taken. 

Some  say,  "Go  ahead;  we  have  many 
assets  which  can  be  put  on  the  market." 
But,  Mr.  President,  that  would  result  In 
a  forced  sale  of  assets;  and  I  would  not 
wish  that  to  be  done. 

So  what  would  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasui-y  do?  If  he  were  instructed  to 
make  a  forced  sale,  that  would  tipoff  the 
securities  market.  In  order  to  sell  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  to  proceed  in  the  same  way 
that  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  or 
the  International  Harvester  Co.  or  any 
other  industrial  concern  in  the  country 
proceeds;  he  has  to  go  into  the  same 
market. 

Mr.  President,  what  would  Members 
of  Congress  say  about  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  if  he  were  so  mistaken  in 
judgment  as  suddenly — overnight — to 
drop  $1  billion  worth  of  assets  into  the 
market?  Members  of  Congress  would 
wish  to  nin  him  out  of  office.  So  I  do 
not  wish  to  put  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  that  hole. 

Frankly,  I  think  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  done  wisely  and  well  in  con- 
nection with  the  debt  ceiling.  He  said 
an  increase  to  $307  billion  would  he  suffi- 
cient up  to  June  30.  So  we  have  pro- 
vided for  that.  He  said  that  a  debt  ceil- 
ing of  $309  would  get  him  out  of  the  fire 
up  to  August  31,  even  though  he  would 
nudge  through  the  celling  a  little.  But 
he  has  a  cash  cushion  to  fall  back  on. 

But  we  went  further.  We  said,  "Mr. 
Secretary,  we  will  make  the  $309  billion 
ceiling  last,  not  until  August  31.  but  until 
June  30,  1964  "  So  he  will  not  be  in 
trouble. 

We  know  he  must  make  a  further  re- 
quest; he  said  he  would  have  to.  The 
appropriation  bills  have  not  yet  been 
passed;  neither  has  the  tax  bill.  So  how 
can  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  know 
now  what  his  expenditures  column  will 
show  on  a  projected  basis  and  what  the 
debt  ceiling  will  have  to  be?  He  may 
have  to  say  to  us,  'I  must  have  a  debt 
ceiling  of  $325  billion."  if  he  said  that, 
I  would  not  be  surprised,  in  view  of  the 
way  Congress  spends  money. 

Mr.  President,  the  way  Congress  spends 
money  is  certainly  a  caution.  But  so  long 
as  Congress  spends  the  money,  we  might 
just  as  well  take  credit  for  the  drought 
as  well  as  for  the  rain,  because  the  ceil- 
ing is  there,  and  the  money  Is  made  avail- 
able by  thi.s  body  and  the  other  body. 
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Th€  Constitution  provides: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treao- 
ury.  but  »n  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law. 

Congrress  Is  the  exclusive  custodian  of 
the  public  purse.  Let  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress try  to  duck  his  responsibility.  It 
is  here.  We  will  not  shirk  it  I  have 
never  tried  to  duck  it.  I  have  defended 
on  the  platform  every  one  of  my  fiscal 
actions  for  the  past  30  years.  I  love  to 
confess  In  public  because  it  is  good  for 
the  soul.    I  think  people  like  it. 

We  have  presented  a  good  bill.  What 
kind  of  hole  would  we  put  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  conmiittee  In  If 
we  voted  down  the  bill  when  It  came  from 
the  committee  by  a  vote  of  13  to  2?  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
who  has  oflered  the  amendment  to  re- 
move the  new  "time"  provision,  voted 
for  the  bill  in  committee .  he  so  admitted 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  earlier  in  the 
day.  What  kind  of  hole  would  the  Sen- 
ator put  us  m? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSKN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Etoes  the 
Senator  ask  what  kind  of  hole  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  would  be  put  m? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     The  committee. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  chair- 
man voted  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  Is  all  right,  but 
the  Senator  considers  the  committee  as 


an  entity.    Does  he  deny  that  that  was 
the  vote** 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  was  pres- 
ent and  I  voted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Certainly,  but  I  was 
present  and  heard  the  testimony  of  the 
SecreUry  before  I  had  to  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  a  12  o'clock 
meeting  of  the  Senate.  Do  not  pin 
that  on  me      I  know  where  I  was. 

My  duty  was  to  be  m  the  Senate 
Chamber  at  12  o'clock.  I  left  the  com- 
mittee at  7  minutes  to  12.  in  time  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  the  leadership 
here  But  my  vote  was  cast.  I  was  the 
first  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury quesUons.  by  the  grace  and  suffer- 
ance of  our  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  wLsh  to 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  Ilhnois. 
whom  I  dearly  love  and  admire 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  love  my  friend  dear- 
ly, too. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  know  what 
it  is  to  prevail  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  had  an  amendment  in  which 
I  believed  very  strongly  agreed  to.  Then 
I  have  seen  as  good  a  friend  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  SMATHnta]  walk 
m  and  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  my  amendment  was  agreed  to.  and 
watch  the  leadership  defeat  the  amend- 
ment after  it  had  been  agreed  to. 

We  have  had  proposals  agreed  to.  and 
then  heard  the  statement.  "I  am  afraid 
this  will  not  work  out  too  well.  He  had 
better  change  It." 
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Even    the    Senator    has    changed    hi. 
mind  on  occasion.  ** 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  only  people  who 
do  not  change  their  minds  are  in  cemp 
tenes  and  kindred  places.  I  merelv 
wished  to  make  clear  what  happened  in 
the  committee.  By  an  overwhelmln.? 
majority  vote  the  bill  was  reported  to 
the  Senate.  All  I  have  said  is  that  I 
believe  the  Senate  ought  to  .sustain  its 
Committee  on  Finance.  Then  we  shall 
go  to  conference  on  the  bill. 

I  have  listened  to  my  friend.  I  have 
interposed  in  his  conversation  because 
the  whole  burden  of  his  argument  was 
that  we  could  not  persuade  the  House 
to  agree.  That  is  an  unwarranted  as- 
sumption, I  have  been  on  hundreds  of 
conference  committees,  first  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol  coming  over  here 
and  subsequently  on  this  side  going  over 
there.  We  must  assimie  that  we  have  a 
record.  We  have  the  facta.  And  there 
is  nothing  so  stubborn  as  a  fact.  We 
have  the  facts  with  us.  I  think  we 
ouKht  to  vote.     I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  shall  speak  only  for  a  moment. 

First.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  a  liat 
of  the  times  the  debt  limit  has  been  in- 
creased. The  list  appears  on  page  5  of 
the  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ILst  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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*  296. 000,  nrr.  nnn 

>  2",a,  u»),  w«j,  uuu 
•298.000,000,000 


...  >  300. 000.  ooa  ono 


Limitation  00  l^sue. 


)  Limitation  on  outstanding. 


'  Limltatioo  or  Usoe^  le«.<>  retimnenti. 


» 308.  non.  000,  ono 
<  306, 000.  oou.  uoo 
■300, 000, 000, 000 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Eleven  of 
the  Increase  in  the  debt  limit  were  un- 
der President  Ei.senhower. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  how  we  Demo- 
crats were  ever  able  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  heap  upon  Republicans  the  sort 
of  chastisement  we  receive  when  a  Demo- 
cratic President  asks  for  an  Increase  in 
the  debt  limit.  I  wonder  how  we  man- 
aged to  resist  the  opportunity  to  spend 
several  hours  making  speeches  about  ex- 
cessive expenditures  under  Republicans 
each  time  when  the  debt  limit  was 
raised.  President  Elsenhower  asked 
eight  different  times  for  an  increase  In 
the  debt  ceiling  limit.    During  his  ad- 


mlnlstraUon  the  limit  was  increased 
from  $275  billion  to  $298  bUUon.  We 
had  some  prosperity  during  much  of  that 
time. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows 
what  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  up 
against  when  he  tries  to  do  somethine 

like  that. 

We  kept  the  funds  so  tight  that  dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower  administration  we 
would  approve  a  small  increase  and  then 
drop  back  to  a  previous  level.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  was  compeUed  to 
do  a  number  of  things  he  did  not  wish  to 
do,  which  cost  our  Nation  a  great  deal 
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of  money.     That  was  not  the  way  in 
which  the  debt  should  be  managed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
table  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Dillon,  which  appears  on 
S^l  ^.^?^.^^  hearings,  illustrating 
some  of  the  thmgs  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
mimstration  had  to  do  because  we  did 
r>?  in  ^^  ^"^^"^^  ^^^'ay  to  handle 
n^otbe^n'dl^i'^^  '^'^  ^^  ''''  ''  ^°^^^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R.coai) 
as  follows:  ' 


Estimated  additional  cost  of  ajjency  borrowing  compared  with  Trtatvry  borron-ing 


Agency 


(Vt  28.  195S.. 
I>c  17. 19M. 
reb  2.U)M.. 
Sot  12.  19M. 
J»n,  20.  1955.. 
Oct. ».  1967.. 
ita.  20, 1958. . 


Tot;J. 


Description  olUsues 


Term 


Amount 


A  pproxlmatc 

Tre^'iury 

borrowing 

rate 


Pjireud 


ccc 

ccc 

ccc 

ccc 

FNMAi. 
FN  MA  I. 
FN  MA  I. 


Percent 


2H 

2H 

47* 
3H 


Aug.     2. 1954 

do 

do 

AliK.     1, 1956 

Jan.  20. 1958 
June  26. 1()5S 
Aug.  23,1960 


B  months 

7>s  months.. 

6  months 

8^  months.. 

3  years 

8  months... 
2  year?!.  7 
months. 


I  Management  and  liquidallon  luncUons. 


J3.57 
449 
351 
l,lf>9 
570 
802 
797 


Estimated 

additional 

cost 


Perrenl 


Percent 


MiUton 

a.  7 

L4 

.8 
t.1 

&• 

4.0 

12.9 


32,5 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,    Mr.  Presi- 
dent,   the   Secretary    of    the    Treasury 
spelled   out    very   clearly    why    the    bill 
should  become  law  today,     l  ask  Sena- 
tors to  look  on  page  25  of  the  hearings 
They  will  .see  that  be  explains  the  situa- 
Uon.    He  has  money  coming  in,  which 
money  Is  to  be  Invested  in  trust  funds 
When  we  invest  the  trust  funds,  that 
should  be  in  Government  bonds,  which 
are  an  obligation  of  the  US.   Govern- 
ment bearing  interest.    So  automatically 
a  debt  Increase  Is  called  for. 

Tomorrow  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury should  invest  $1,200  million  of 
money.  That  money  is  coming  in  and 
should  be  Inve.sted  In  trust  funds  It 
then  becomes  a  part  of  the  national 
debt  The  Secretary  will  not  be  able  to 
doit. 

If  Senators  will  look  at  pape  25  of  the 
hearing.s,  they  will  .see  that  the  situation 
15  spelled  out  clearly.  The  table  appears 
elsewhere  in  the  hearings.  The  Secre- 
tary makes  reference  to  the  table  to  show 
that  It  1.S  his  obligation  to  inve.st  the 
funds  as  they  come  In  from  withholding 
taxes,  social  security  taxes,  and  other 
Government  trust  funds.  Of  course,  he 
will  not  be  able  to  do  so  because,  unless 
»e  rause  the  debt  limit,  it  will  be  against 
the  law  starting  tomorrow  for  him  to  in- 
vest that  money  Ir  trust  funds. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  I  do  not  know 
what  the  House  will  do.  I  am  told  it  will 
have  difficulty  in  developing  a  quorum  if 
a  single  House  Member  wishes  to  resist 
the  measure.  As  a  practical  question,  we 
will  have  another  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  question  of  the  debt  limit  some  time 
^ter  this  year.  Now  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  an  obligation  to  buy 
Government  bonds  with  tru.n  fund 
money,  which  will  put  us  through  the 
flebt  limit  tomorrow.  That  is  why  the 
Dili  should  be  passed  today.  Of  course, 
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we  do  not  have  to  do  our  duty,  but  we 

should. 

Mr.  GORE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield 
Mr.  GORE.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor has  said  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  an  obligation  to  purchase 
trust  fund  obligations  tomorrow.  By 
what  process  was  that  obligation  placed 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Secre- 
tary has  a  fiduciary  relationship  as  the 
person  who  manages  the  withholding 
receipts  that  come  in.  In  that  capacity 
he  must  Invest  such  receipts  on  behalf 
of  the  people  who  would  benefit  from  the 
trust  fvmd. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  trust  and  responsi- 
bility was  placed  upon  him  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  created 
that  trust  by  an  act  of  Congress.  If  we 
should  not  raise  the  debt  ceiling  to  the 
limit  proposed,  we  would  make  it  against 
the  law  for  him  to  do  what  Congress  re- 
quires him  to  do.  which  seems  rather 
ridiculous  to  this  Senator. 

Mr,  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  rejected,  because  the  bill  should 
become  law  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment, 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER        The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  debt  analysts  staff.  Jan.  16. 1958. 


CIVIL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  received  a  telegram  from  Mr 
Steuart  L.  Plttman,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Civil  Defense.  An  iden- 
tical telegram  was  sent  to  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Oregon;  to  Mr.  Ben  Musa 
speaker  of  the  Oregon  State  Legislature' 
to  my  colleague  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Niu- 
BERGER  ] ;  and  to  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress Walter  Norblad,  Al  Ullman,  Edith 
Green,  and  Robert  B.  Dttncan. 

The  telegram  reads  as  foUows: 

c^^t^K^,^,  ^^°^^  you  that  I  have  today 

cS  STuSir^""  ""^'^^""^  ^  ''''  ^^"^'^^^ 

r^L'^'^i"-^^'^'^   ^^^*   ^^   C"y   CouncU   of 
^ivn  h""^     ^  ^^^^"^  ^'^P**  ^  eliminate  those 
civil  defense  activities  In  the  city  Intended 
to  meet  wartime  disasters,     it  \s  the  con- 
sidered Judgment  of  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  existing  fallout  shel- 
ter space   supported   by   warning   and   local 
emergency  organization  would  slgniflcantly 
improve  the  chances  of  survival  of  peonle  In 
any  part  of  the  United  States  In  the  event 
of  nuclear  attack.     Portland  Is  one  of  sev- 
!^^  i^f''^",  "^^^^  fortunate  enough  to  have 
shielding  from  fallout  radiation  adequate  to 
accommodate    its    entire    population.      The 
Federal    Government    has    shipped    a    laree 
amount  of  shelter  supplies,  purchased  with 
funds  appropriated   by  Congress,   to  nearby 
Federal   warehouses   to  stock  this  potential 
shelter  resource  and  make  possible  an  effec- 
tive   working    shelter    system    in    Portland 
Your  city,  fumillng  it*  part  in  a  Joint  Fed- 
eral, state  and  local  undertaking.  ha«  already 
obtained  permission  from  the  owners  of  203 
buildings    to    accommodate    337,420    people 
In  shelter  areas.    Your  decision  to  eliminate 
the    activities    which    could    bring    this    re- 
source  for  saving  lives  Into  actuality  is  one 
of  profound  significance   for   the   people   of 
Portland. 

The  civil  defense  program  is  now  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  the  total  military  defense  effort 
Progress  In  strengthening  this  country 
through  military  and  civilian  measures  of 
defense  depends  on  a  coherent  national  ef- 
fort.    I   would   hope   that  any   decision   by 
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the  city  council  to  pursue  an  Independent 
and  Inconsiatent  policy  on  defense  matters 
would  be  flnallzed  only  aXter  careful  study. 
Therefore  I  urge  that  you  consider  forming  a 
committee  of  civic   leaders   to  examine  the 
complexities  of   this   problem.     I  would  be 
glad   to  meet  with   such  a  group  In  Wash- 
ington or  Portland  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing   available   any    Information    we   can   on 
the    nature   of   the   threat   and   the    validity 
of  defensive  measures  available  to  Portland. 
Our  conclusion  Is  simply  that  nuclear  war. 
while    not    likely,    is    a    possibility    over    the 
years   ahead,    which    we   cannot   ignore       If 
It    should    occur,    the    chances    of    Portland 
being  passed  up  by  nuclear  explosions  but 
subjected  to  lethal  radiation  would  be  very 
real.    And  If  this  should  happen,  the  failure 
to  organize  the  effective  use  of  existing  shel- 
ter  space    In    Portland    would    mean    that   a 
large  part  of  the  Portland  population  would 
be  overexposed  to  radiation  with  tragic  con- 
sequences which  could  have  been  avoided  at 
negligible  cost  and  considerable  application 
to  a  difficult  management  task  by  those  who 
run  the  city  affairs. 

Pending  clarification  of  Portland's  capacity 
and  Indention  to  use  the  results  of  the  shel- 
ter survey  and  Federal  shelter  supplies,  I 
have  Instructed  my  regional  director  to  hold 
up  all  Federal  civil  defense  resources  ear- 
marked for  the  city  of  Portland.  Should 
you  so  request,  this  aid  would  be  restored, 
but  If  supplies  have  been  rerouted  to  other 
cities,  the  startup  time  would  take  many 
additional  months.  Should  an  emergency 
arise  and  the  city  be  unprepared.  I  would 
urge  that  you  at  least  have  developed  a 
method  for  the  people  of  Portland  to  know 
which  buildings  would  offer  shielding  against 
radiation.  Even  though  such  shelters  woujji 
not  be  stocked,  nor  staffed  by  trained  people 
to  manage  them  and  to  monitor  radiation, 
and  even  though  the  warning  system  may 
have  deteriorated,  chaotic  and  unplanned 
use  of  the  protected  areas  would  be  better 
than  nothing. 

Stetjart  L.  PrrTMAN, 
Assistant  Secretary  Defense  (Civtl  Defense) . 

My  reply  to  Mr.  Pittman  by  letter  a 
few  hours  ago  was  as  follows : 

DE-ut  Mk.  SEcaETAAT.  In  reply  to  your  wire 
urging  me  to  support  continuation  of  the 
civil  defense  program  In  Portland,  Oreg  .  and 
the  State  of  Oregon,  I  wish  to  advise  you 
that  I  find  many  of  the  arguments  advanced 
by  your  Civil  Defense  Administration  to  be 
very  unconvincing. 

I  have  been  advised  this  morning  that  the 
Oregon  State  Legislature  has  voted  against 
appropriation  of  funds  for  continuation  of 
the  State  civil  defense  program.  The  action 
which  has  been  taken  In  my  State  by  the 
Portland  City  Council  and  the  Oregon  State 
Leglslatiire  Is  Indicative  of  Increasing  sus- 
picion In  our  country  that  much  of  the  clvU 
defense  program  Is  unrealistic,  wasteful  and 
tends  to  create  a  false  sense  of  security  In 
case  of  nuclear  war.  It  also  Indicates  that 
Increasing  numbers  of  people  feel  that  great- 
er efforts  should  be  made  In  ending  nuclear 
testing,  reaching  disarmament  agreements 
compatible  with  national  security  and  doing 
a  better  Job  of  protecting  our  greatest  de- 
fense-weapon; namely,  our  economy  by  elimi- 
nating huge  wastes  In  the  Pentagon  Build- 
ing. In  my  Judgment,  scarecrow  arguments 
win  not  sell  civil  defense  much  longer  to 
the  American  people 

I  am  sure  that  the  municipal  leaders  of 
Portland  and  the  leaders  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment of  Oregon  at  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  levels  would  be  glad  to  confer 
with  you.  If  you  requested  such  a  conference 
However.  I  do  not  think  the  suggestion  con- 
tained In  your  wire  that  Federal  civil  de- 
fense resources  earmarked  for  Portland  might 
be  rerouted  to  other  cities  will  prove  to  be 
very  persuasive. 


I  see  the  action  which  has  taken  place  In 
Oregon  to  be  an  Indication  of  the  increasing 
recognition  on  the  p&rt  of  more  and  more 
people  that  If  we  get  into  a  nuclear  war,  we 
have  had  It  and  those  who  come  out  of  holes 
In  the  ground  called  civil  defense  shelters 
will  not  have  much   to  come  out  to. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  Civil  Defense  Admin- 
istration can  offer  the  people  of  my  SUte 
and  the  people  of  the  country  as  a  whole  a 
realistic  civil  defense  program  that  makes 
sense,  I  am  sure  that  fair  consideration  will 
be  given  to  it.  However,  the  fact  is  that 
much  of  the  civil  defense  program  to  date 
hasn  t  made  sense  to  many  people,  includ- 
ing myself. 

Last  year  we  had  a  State  disaster  in  the 
most  catastrophic  storm  In  our  history  and 
there  was  widespread  State  criticism  of  the 
collapse  of  the  civil  defense  program.  If  it 
cant  meet  the  emergency  of  a  storm.  It  of- 
fers little  hope  for  meeting  the  emergency  of 
a  nuclear  attack. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Wayne  Morse. 

Mr  President,  the  city  of  Portland 
and  the  State  of  Oregon  have  taken  the 
first  steps  to  remove  first  the  city  and 
then  the  State  from  the  Federal  civil 
defense  program.  At  the  moment,  it  is 
still  possible  that  one  or  both  of  these 
actions  may  be  reversed.  But  in  light 
of  the  earlier  rejection  by  the  voters  of 
Portland  of  a  bond  issue  for  civil  de- 
fense pui-poses.  it  does  not  appear  likely 
that  the  decisions  of  the  Portland  City 
Council  and  the  State  legislature  will 
be  changed. 

Certainly  the  people  of  Oregon  were 
sadly  disillusioned  last  October  12  about 
the  whole  civil  defense  concept.  The 
devastation  visited  upon  Oregon  last 
Columbus  Day  by  the  sudden  typhoon 
which  swept  in  off  the  Pacific  Ocean 
paralyzed  most  of  it.  The  disruption  of 
transportation  and  of  services  that  have 
come  to  be  a  part  of  our  way  of  life. 
especially  power,  was  just  a  taste  of 
what  civil  defense  would  be  confronted 
with  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack. 
Yet  the  civil  defense  setup  on  which  the 
people  of  Oregon  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  money, 
was  completely  immobile.  Not  even  its 
communications  system,  which  is  alleged 
to  be  a  major  function  of  civil  defense, 
was  brought  into  operation. 

Much  was  said  afterward  about 
whether  civil  defense  was  supposed  to 
have  functioned  during  that  storm,  or 
whether  the  entire  responsibility  in  cases 
of  natural  dLsast^'r  lies  with  other  agen- 
cies of  Government.  But  that  is  not  a 
realistic  issue,  because  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  evidence  that  civil  defense 
would  have  done  any  better  if  it  had  had 
the  sole  responsibility.  Civil  defense 
was  unable  to  cope  with  a  sudden  emer- 
gency. And  that  is  the  kind  of  situation 
it  would  have  to  deal  with  in  the  case  of 
nuclear  attack. 

The  experience  Oregon  had  with  civil 
defense  inadequacy  last  fall  has  raised 
again  the  whole  issue  of  how  useful  it  is 
to  spend  large  sums  on  the  program. 
There  is.  in  my  opinion,  little  purpose  in 
attempting  to  defend  a  civilian  popula- 
tion against  direct  nuclear  blast.  The 
possibility  of  constructing  blast  shelters 
that  would  protect  a  large  percentage  of 
the  population  against  both  nuclear 
blast  and  fallout  would  probably  cost 
more   than   the  entire   defense   budget. 
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and  even  then,  the  reality  of  such  nm 
tectlon  Is  questionable  because  of  man» 
unknown  factors.  ' 

A  somewhat  better  case  can  be  madp 
that  a  large  percentage  of  a  population 
outside  the  direct  blast  area  can  be  oro 
tected  from  radiation.     But  it  is  only  , 
guess   as   to   how   much   of   the   Nation 
would  be  targeted.     We  know  that  Rus 
sia   does    not    plan    to   use    its    nuclear 
weapons  primarily  against  military  tar 
gets,  as  does  the  United  States.    Their 
missiles    are    undoubtedly    targeted   on 
population  centers,  on  the  theory  that 
since  Russia  lacks  weapons  in  such  large 
numbers  and  in  such  variety  of  delivery 
as  we  have,  they  have  to  get  the  most 
mileage  from  them  possible,  meaning  to 
threaten  the  greatest  number  of  people 
France  is  constructing  its  nuclear  pro. 
gram   on  the  same   theory.     A  handful 
of  nuclear  bombs  will  go  further  against 
large  cities  than  against  isolated  missile 
sites.     So  in  any  nuclear  war,  we  would 
have  to  expect  cities  like  Portland,  which 
have  relatively  little  military  value,  to 
be  targets,  anyway. 

But  even  if  a  population  is  threatened 
only  by  fallout,  the  question  of  how  they 
will  survive  afterward  remains.  Clvi] 
deiense  has  done  little  about  that 
Water  supply,  sewage,  food,  and  other 
necessities  will  all  depend  upon  local 
supplies  for  an  indefinite  period.  Ani- 
mals and  vegetation,  except  for  weeds, 
will  be  killed  by  the  same  radiation  from 
which  human  beings  can  be  sheltered. 
Transportation,  power,  and  communi- 
cations will  be  nonexistent  for  an  un- 
known length  of  time. 

The  decision  of  Oregon  indicates  that 
a  great  many  people  are  becoming 
aware  of  these  problems  and  are  not 
satisfied  with  what  the  present  civil 
defense  program  is  doing  about  them. 
I  think  there  is  an  increasing  awareness 
that  avoidance  of  the  disaster  itself,  in 
the  case  of  nuclear  war,  is  the  only  pro- 
tection for  the  American  people. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I  wish  to  say  to  the  people  of  Oregon 
and  the  Nation  that  I  have  many  reser- 
vations and  great  doubts  about  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  whole  civil  defense 
program  as  it  is  now  planned.  I  am 
satisfied  great  waste  is  involved  in  this 
part  of  the  civil  defense  program,  as  is 
involved  in  much  of  the  operation  of  the 
Pentagon  Building. 

The  Pentagon  Building  has  done  a  tre- 
mendous propaganda  job  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  putting  forth  a  fear  pro- 
gram in  connection  with  the  whole  civil 
defense  program.  It  seems  to  think  that 
if  the  people  can  be  kept  frightened  long 
enough,  they  can  be  persuaded  to  con- 
tinue to  approve  the  appropriation  of 
great  sums  of  money  that,  in  fact,  are 
wasteful  in  connection  with  the  defense 
of  the  country. 

I  shall  continue  to  vote  for  defense 
dollars  that  can  be  justified  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  security  of  my  country,  but 
I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  unjustified 
military  expenditures  because  to  do  so 
would  weaken  the  greatest  defense 
weapon  the  American  people  have, 
namely,  the  economy  of  this  country. 
If  we  continue  to  weaken  the  economy 
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of  this  country.  Irreparable  damage  will 
be  done  to  its  security. 

80  I  respectfully  say  the  time  has 
come  for  this  administration  to  reex- 
amine its  entire  civil  defense  program. 
I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  my  State, 
the  Portland  City  Coimcll,  and  the  legis- 
lature of  my  State,  have  Issued  the  first 
warning  to  this  administration  that  It 
had  better  take  another  look  at  the  civil 
defense  program  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  eflQciency  and  cost. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  express  my 
admiration  for  the  real  and  needful  pub- 
lic service  to  the  people  of  Oregon  and 
to  all  Americans  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  today 
again  rendered  in  this  Chamber. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
again  manifested  and  demonstrated  here 
that  he  is  one  of  the  truly  great  and  per- 
ceptive public  servants  of  our  time.     I 
take  the  floor  not  only  to  express  my 
admiration  of  him.  but  to  express  again 
my  congratulations  to  the  officials  of  the 
city  of  Portland  and  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, for  the  fact  that  they  have  concluded 
that  the  entire  civil  defense  program  has 
proved  to  be  a  huge  boondoggle  costing 
the  American   taxpayers,   to  this   good 
hour,  at  least  $1,300  million,  and  ac- 
complishing no  effective  results  what- 
ever. 

It  is  a  fact,  as  has  been  recognized  by 
leaders  in  the  city  of  Portland  and  in 
the  State  of  Oregon,  that,  in   reahty 
H-bombs  and  modern  missiles  and  the 
rapid  advance  of  science  have  rendered 
the  whole  civil  defense  concept  obsolete 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retaiT  of  Defense  for  Civil  Defense  de- 
serves the  rebuke  he  has  received.    Fur- 
thermore, he  went  altogether  out  of  line 
in  trying  to  sell  Federal  funds,  one  might 
say.  to  the  mayor  and  City  Council  of 
Portland,  and  In  offering  to  go  there  and 
have  those   patriotic  and  fine   officials 
who  know  the  situation  in  their  city  and 
State,  reverse  their  decision. 

By  the  way.  Assistant  Secretary  Pitt- 
man  was  a  lawyer.  No  doubt  he  was  a 
good  lawyer.  Also,  he  had  been  an  AID 
ofBcial  in  the  past.  So  he  has  had  some 
pracUce  in  throwing  American  largess 
around,  in  the  form  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  throughout  the  world.  As  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  stated.  Federal  civil  defense  of- 
ficials are  engaged  in  scare  tactics. 
ihese  tactics  are  deplorable  and  should 
cease  immediately. 

I  call  attention.  In  that  connection  to 
a  53-page  critical  appraisal  of  the  entire 
fallout  shelter  plan.     The  old  plan  of 
evacuation  of  a  city  such  as  Washington 
«as  abandoned.     Now.  in  a  moment  of 
i^nor.  it  is  proposed  that  people  crawl 
mto  holes  in  the  ground  or  the  base- 
ments of  public  buildings,  shivering  and 
awaiting   the   conquering    paratroopers. 
ihat  is  a  futile  and  defeatist  attitude 
and  It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  it  wili 
save  any  lives  in  event  of  a  nuclear  at- 
^k     Nowhere  in  the  huge  subway  sys- 
tem In  London  is  there  a  shelter  sign 
^nere  is  nothing  of  that  sort  in  France 
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There  Is  nothing  of  that  sort  in  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Aa  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  said,  instead  of  spend- 
ing money  on  an  organization  which 
in  my  State  and  others  Is  operated  in 
great  part  by  political  hacks,  some  of 
them  In  my  own  party,  If  we  were  to  con- 
centrate our  efforts  on  negotiating  pa- 
tiently, despite  frustrations  and  disap- 
pointments,   for    a    nuclear    test    ban 
treaty  with  adequate  safeguards  estab- 
lishing the  Arms  Control  Agency  on  a 
permanent  basis,  something  worthwhile 
would    undoubtedly    be    accompUshed 
The  lesson  of  history  since  the  turn  of 
the  century  shows  that  an  uncontrolled 
arms  race  has  eventually  lead  to  a  world 
war. 

Instead    of    the    politicians    in    the 
Defense  Department  and  the  big  brass  in 
the  Pentagon  taring  to  scare  people  with 
a  shelter  program,  why  do  they  not  Usten 
to  prominent  scientists  who  state  that 
the  Russians  can  explode  nuclear  weap- 
ons In  the  air  over  cities.  Instead  of  at 
the  surface?    This  could  cause  the  fall- 
out shelters  to  turn  Into  ovens  and  cook 
the  people  Inside  of  them,  just  as  60  000 
of  the  people  of  Hamburg  were  roasoed 
to  death  in  an  hour,  when  a  huge  air 
raid   causing  firestorms   took   place   in 
World    War    XL      That    raid    was    in- 
fimtesimal  in  Its  destructive  power  com- 
pared with  the  destructive  power  of  one 
atomic  bomb   with  a   1 -megaton  yield 
Those  in  the  Pentagon  altogether  dis- 
regard the  fact  that  under  such  circum- 
stances. If  our  citizens  did  not  bum  to 
death  Immediately  they  would  probably 
suffocate  because  all  the  oxygen  would 
be  consumed  In  the  so-caUed  shelters 
FoUowing  that  there  is  the  even  deadlier 
threat  of  radioactivity.    This  Is  the  con- 
clusion of  many  prominent  scientists. 

Again  I  express  my  commendation  and 
high  admiration  for  a  truly  great  pubUc 
servant,  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregoa 
who  has  reported  a  factually  correct 
analysis  of  the  civil  defense  problem. 
I  am  sure  that  his  efforts  wlU  go  a  long 
way  toward  saving  the  taxpayers  of  our 
country  many  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  In  clos- 
ing I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
his  kind  remarks.  The  Record  should 
show  that  for  a  long  time  he  has  been  a 
very  precious  and  biased  friend  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  more  valuable. 

However.  I  am  Indebted  to  him,  and  I 
believe  the  American  people  should  be 
indebted  to  him  because  he  was  the  first 
Senator  to  carry  on  a  major  effort  to  at 
least  try  to  bring  the  civU  defense  pro- 
gram within  the  realm  of  feasibility. 
That  is  what  Is  needed  In  the  appropria- 
tions for  civil  defense  as  we  consider 
them  this  year.  We  must  make  a 
thoroughgoing  examination  of  every 
cent  for  which  a  request  is  made 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  desire  to  comment  on  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  in  connection  with  the  civil 
defense  effort.  However.  I  was  inter- 
ested in  his  remarks  in  relation  to  the 
Pentagon  and  the  wasteful  practices 
that  he  claims  have  been  in  existence 
there. 
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As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  I  know  that  I  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  have  long 
been  concerned  with  possible  wasteful 
practices  and  with  reductions  that  might 
be  made  without  affecting  the  muscle 
of  our  defense  posture,  which  of  course 
none  of  us  wants  to  do. 

For  example,  this  year,  In  the  author- 
ization bill  we  have  cut  approximately 
three-quarters  of  a  bllUon  dollars  from 
the  amount  requested.  We  beUeve  we 
did  so  without  affecting  the  posture  of 
our  Defense  Establishment.  In  a  short 
time  we  shall  consider  the  military  con- 
struction bill.  I  notice  that  the  House 
has  cut  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
from  the  amounts  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

We  intend  to  take  a  hard  look  at  it  and 
sj?€nd  many  hours  this  year,  as  we  did 
la»t  year  and  In  previous  years,  in  try- 
ing to  find  areas  where  reductions  can 
be  made  in  this  program.    Of  course 
in  a  program   that  involves  so  much 
money  there  are  bound  to  be  some  areas 
where  reductions  can  be  made  economi- 
cally.   I  say  to  the  Senator  that    as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  if  the  Sen- 
ator has  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to 
what  reductions  might  be  made  in  areas 
where  we  could  reduce  the  authoriza- 
tions, without  endangering  our  defense 
posture.  I  win  be  happy—and  I  know  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  other  members  join  me  in  saying 
this— to  hear  from  the  Senator  at  the 
time  we  take  up  the  miUtary  construc- 
tion bill  and  our  other  military  bills 

I  know  that  the  Senator  will  join  me 
in  saying  that  the  men  and  women  in 
our  Defense  Establishment  are  highly 
underpaid,  compared,  for  example,  with 
public  servants  In  the  civil  service  We 
hope  to  hold  hearings  eariy  in  an 'effort 
to  rectify  the  situation.  I  am  sure  the 
disttaguished  Senator  would  not  want  us 
to  effect  economies  at  the  expense  of  re- 
ductions of  pay  of  these  people,  when 
they  are  entitled  to  an  increase  in  their 
pay  based  on  the  pay  of  employees  In 
other  branches  of  the  Government 

Again  I  say  that  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  have  Senators  submit  suggested  re- 
ductions In  any  area  In  which  he  might 
feel  reductions  should  be  made  In  order 
to  reduce  the  tremendous  cost  that  is 
placed  on  the  backs  of  our  taxpayers 

Tn^H    ^^I^^-    ^  ^^^^  the  Senator. 
In  the  first  place,  his  remarks  contain  a 
confession   that   there   has   been   great 
waste  in  the  recommendations  of  the 
Pentagon,  as  is  shown  by  the  economies 
he  states  have  been  made  by  his  commit- 
tee.   I  will  be  happy  to  join  issue  with 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.    In  my 
opinion,  the  committee  could  cut  out  20 
percent     of     the     authorization     and 
strengthen  the  security  of  our  country 
I  suggest  that  the  committee  take  a  look 
at  our  programs  involving  NATO  and 
other   American    military    activities    in 
Western  Europe,  and  bring  to  the  floor 
substantial  cuts  in  those  programs     I 
suggest  that  the  committee  take  a  look  at 
the  whole  military  aid  program  around 
the  world;  and  I  suggest  that  the  Armed 
Services   Committee   take   the  position 
that  It  Is  about  time  that  some  of  the 
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other  free  nations  of  the  world  assume 
their  share  of  the  cost  of  defending  free- 
dom in  connection  with  military  aid 
around  the  world. 

When  we  get  to  the  domestic  scene.  I 
believe  I  can  go  into  the  defense  budget 
item  by  item;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  ap- 
pear before  the  committee  and  show 
specifically  where  the  budget  could  be 
cut  20  percent,  without  jeopardizing  the 
security  of  the  country. 

The  time  has  come  to  look  at  the 
propaganda  that  is  put  out  by  the  Penta- 
gon and  the  raids  that  the  Pentagon  is 
making  on  the  Treasury  for  appropria- 
tions which  in  my  opinion  are  unde- 
served. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  CEILING 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6009)  to  provide,  for  the 
periods  ending  June  30,  1963.  and  Au- 
gust 31,  1963,  temporary  increases  in 
the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  In  section 
21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  2.  line  1,  to  strike 
out  "Augxist  31,  1963"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "June  30,  1964."  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
on  my  feet.  I  was  about  to  Interpose  a 
request  for  a  quonim  call.  However,  I 
withdraw  my  request  and  instead  desire 
to  propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  is  the  exact, 
precise  question  now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  LroisLATivE  Clirk.  On  page  2, 
line  1,  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "Au- 
gust 31,  1963"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"June  30,  1964." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  the  Senate  is  about 
to  vote  on  the  amendment  in  the  bill  sis 
it  wEis  adopted  by  the  committee  and  re- 
ported to  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  it  is  desired  to 
vote  for  the  position  taken  by  the  House, 
as  advocated  by  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana I  Mr.  LoNGl.  will  the  vote  be 
"nay"? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  nega- 
tive vote  will  restore  the  language  of  the 
House 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So.  Mr.  President, 
while  neither  of  these  statements  Is  ex- 
actly in  the  nature  of  a  parliamentary 
inquiry,  a  "yea  "  vote  would  sustain  the 
committee  and  the  committee  amend- 
ment ?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the    Senator    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 


Clark] .  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Douglas  1 .  the  Senator  from  Bdlaslsslppl 
(  Mr.  Eastland  I .  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  EllenderI.  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  EncleJ.  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr  Kefauver  I . 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
NeubergerI  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph  1  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Douglas  1,  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina [  Mr  Ervin  1 .  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  1  Mr.  Long  1  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land 1 .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cab- 
fornia  [Mr.  EngleI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  MechemI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
-sylvania  (Mr.  Clark  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller  1.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Hartke  1  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [  Mr.  Prouty  1 .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Kefauver  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  FongI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mrs  NeubergerI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  1.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  would  vote  "yea  " 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  Prouty  ].  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FongI,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [  Mr.  Mechem  1 .  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  I  Mr  Miller!  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont IMr.  Aiken  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  NeubergerI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
IMr.  FongI  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  Kefauver!.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  would  vote  "nay.  ' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Mechem]  is  paired  with  the 
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Senator  from  California  (Mr  Engle]  jt 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea"  and 
Senator  from  California  would 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver 
mont  (Mr.  Prouty!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke!  if 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Miller  !  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark!  if 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay." 

The   result   was  announced — yeas 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

I  No  99  Leg  1 
YEAS— 38 
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Allott 

Ooldwater 

Robertson 

Beall 

Hlckenlooper 

Russell 

Bennett 

Hruska 

SaltonstaU 

Bogga 

Javita 

Scott 

Byrd.  Va 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Simpson 

Carlaon 

Keating 

Smith 

Case 

Kuchel 

Stennls 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

McCletlan 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Morton 

Tower 

Dlrkaen 

Mundt 

Williams,  Del 

Domlnlclc 

Pearson 

Young,  N  Dale 

Edmondson 

Pro  xm  Ire 
NATS— 48 

Anderson 

Holland 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Humphrey 

Morse 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Moss 

Bible 

Jackson 

Muskle 

Brewster 

Johnston 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pastore 

Byrd,  W   Va. 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Cannon 

Long.  La. 

RlblcoJT 

Church 

Magnuson 

Smathert 

Dodd 

Mansfleld 

Spark  man 

Fulbrlght 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Gore 

McOee 

Williams.  N,J 

Oruenlng 

McOovem 

Yarbo  rough 

Hart 

Mclntyre 

Young,  Ohio 

Haydeu 

McNamara 

Hill 

Met  calf 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Aiken 

Ervin 

Miller 

Clark 

Fong 

Neuberger 

Douglas 

Hartke 

Prouty 

Ea«tland 

Kefauver 

Randolph 

EUender 

Long,  Mo. 

Eugle 

Mechem 

So  the  committee  amendment  on  page 
2.  line  1.  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  1 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  this  question.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
of  my  reasons  for  voting  against  the  bill. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

0IBT  LrMfT STATEMEIfT  BT    SeNATOK  BTRD  OF 

VnUSINlA 

The  bill  (HJl.  6009)  now  before  the  Senate 
would  raise  the  legal  limit  on  Federal  debt 
for  the  fourth  time  in  3  years.  And  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  says  the  admlnlstra- 
Uon  will  ask  for  Its  fifth  Increase  within  90 
days. 

I  opposed  this  bill  in  committee.  I  shall 
vote  against  It  here.  I  expect  to  oppose  the 
next  request  for  another  Increase — which  Is 
already  announced  as  scheduled  to  be  made 
before  the  end  of  August. 

In  fairness  to  the  administration.  &b  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  I  asked  the 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Long  of  Louisiana,  to  manage  the 
pending  bill  during  its  consideration  In  the 
Senate. 

This  bill  would  legalize  Federal  debt  of  $307 
bllliqn  through  July  31;  and  after  that,  the 
limit  would  be  temporarily  raised  to  tsog  bil- 
lion for  the  rest  of  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
which  ends  June  30,  1964. 

The  permanent  statutory  limit  on  the  debt 
IB  $285  billion.  Under  the  present  tempo- 
rary limit — which  expires  June  30 — the  cell- 
ing Is  noy  »305  billion,  and  it  will  drop  to 
1300  blinon  on  June  26. 

On   June   30.    1961.   the   Federal   debt   was 
1289  bUllon. 
On  June  30  last  year  it  was  »298.2  billion 
Today  the  debt  Is   »303   billion. 
On  June  30  this  year,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury   says   It   will   be   $305  3   billion. 

On  July  31  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry 
estimates  it  will   be  $306  4  billion. 

On  AxjAust  31,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury estfinates  it  will  be  $310  billion;  and 
beyond  August  31,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  testified  that  the  administra- 
tion wants  the  Congress  to  legalize  a  Fed- 
eral debt  of  $315  billion  to  $320  billion  for 
the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  obligations 
have  been  contracted,  that  the  bills  are 
oomlng  due.  and  they  must  be  paid.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  contention  that  statutory 
leeway  is  needed  to  finance  and  manage 
this  tremendous  debt. 

I  know  also  that  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  Increase  expenditures  and  reduce 
taxes  at  the  same  time,  despite  Its  admis- 
sion that  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  on  a  deficit  financing  basis  without  tax 
reduction. 

The  argument  about  meeting  the  bills  and 
the  need  for  management  leeway  has  been 
made  for  years  It  has  become  chronic 
along  with  continuing  Increases  in  Federal 
expenditures,  and  with  no  effort  or  plan 
to  hold  down  the  public  debt. 

But  the  proposal  to  increase  the  debt 
to  pay  for  tax  reduction  in  combination  with 
lncrea.sed  expenditures  Is  something  new. 
This  Is  no  1-year  temporary  proposition. 
It  opens  the  door  for  a  policy  of  planned 
deficits  throughout  the  foreseeable  future. 
Spokesmen  for  the  administration,  in- 
cluding the  President,  are  unanimous  in 
the  view  that  expenditures  should  be  in- 
creased; and  they  propose  cutting  taxes  for 
3  years  to  an  ultimate  total  of  some  $10 
billion    a    year. 

The  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  testified 
that  under  proposals  already  made  there 
would  be  no  rea«on  to  expect  a  balanced 
budget  before  fiscal  years  1966-67.  And 
he  says  deficits  this  year  and  in  the  next 
2  years  will  total  up  to  $30  billion:  $8 
blliion-plus  in  the  present  vear  ending  next 
month;  $n  billion  to  $12  billion  in  the 
year  ending  June  30.  1964;  and  $0  billion 
"r  more  in  the  year  ending  JuHe  30,  1965. 

I  predict  the  total  deficit  for  the  3  years 
will  t>e  closer  to  $35  billion  if  taxes  are 
reduced   and   expenditures   are   Increased   as 


proposed.  The  $6.4  billion  deficit  last  year 
would  run  the  deficit  financing  to  $40  bil- 
lion m  thla  admlnlstraUon'«  4-year  tenure. 

In  hlB  message  of  January  18,  1962,  the 
President  said  the  budget  would  be  bal- 
anced with  a  $600  million  surplui  In  the 
fiscal  year  now  ending.  The  fact  Is:  the 
year  will  close  next  month  with  a  deficit 
in  excess  of  $8  billion. 

A  year  ago  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
said  the  Federal  debt  on  June  30  this  year 
would  be  $294  bUllon.  Now  he  says  it  will 
be  more  than  $305  billion.  There  will  be 
$9  billion  deterioration  in  the  budget  posi- 
tion, and  $11  billion  deterioration  in  the 
debt. 

In  testimony  on  this  bill,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  admitted  that,  except  in 
World  War  n  and  its  buildup,  there  is  no 
series  of  deficits  in  the  country's  history 
comparable  in  magnitude  to  the  $30  billion 
now  planned  for  3  years. 

Total  deficits  for  World  War  I  did  not  come 
close:  neither  did  the  deficits  for  the  Ko- 
rean war.  The  total  of  aU  the  deficits  In 
the  10  fiscal  years  1931-40 — which  Included 
the  depression  pertod — did  not  reach  $30  bil- 
lion. 

The  net  deficit  in  15  years  between  the 
end  of  the  World  War  U  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  administration — Including  the 
Korean  war  deficits— totaled  $27.6  billion; 
and  that  Is  considerably  less  than  $30  bil- 
lion for  3  years. 

Deficits  for  national  emergencies  may  be 
necessary.  Temporary  deficits  resulting 
from  unforeseen  circumstances  may  be  tol- 
erated. But  to  plan  deficits  for  an  indefinite 
period,  under  conditions  exUtlng  today,  Is 
outright  Irresponsibility  in  Federal  fiscal  af- 
fairs. 

The  contention  that  planned  deficits  are 
needed  to  eliminate  unemployment,  and  they 
are  safe  because  the  so-called  gross  national 
product  and  the  population  have  gone  up 
along  with  the  Federal  debt,  Is  not  Im- 
pressive 

If  this  theory  were  valid,  we  should  have 
run  out  of  people  to  employ  before  now. 
To  bloat  the  gross  national  product  with 
Federal  deficits  is  not  sound  progress.  In- 
creased population  does  not  reduce  Federal 
debt,  and  the  birth  of  a  child  certainly  Is 
not  license  to  increase  It. 

Deficits  totaling  $40  billion  In  4  years 
probably  would  raise  the  Federal  debt  by  al- 
most the  same  amount.  On  that  basis  the 
debt  would  be  approaching  $330  billion  by 
June  30,  1965,  and  the  interest  would  be 
approaching  $ii  billion  a  year. 

The  first  two  requests  by  this  adminis- 
tration to  raise  the  statutory  limit  on  the 
debt  were  made  for  fiscal  year  1962.  It 
was  contended  that  the  need  for  them  was 
created  by  situations  which  had  been  origi- 
nated before  its  Inauguration. 

I  accepted  those  requests,  reluctantly. 
But  the  Justification  was  plausible;  and  the 
new  administration  was  promising  a  bal- 
anced budget  On  July  25,  1961.  the  Presi- 
dent even  said  he  would  ask  for  Increased 
taxes  if  rising  defense  expenditures  made 
it  necessary. 

I  oppose  the  administration's  third  request 
to  legalize  up  to  $8  billion  more  debt  dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year  when  I  began  to  realize 
that  its  budget  promises  were  not  being  ful- 
filled, and  that  it  was  moving  toward 
planned  deficits. 

I  shall  vote  against  its  fourth  request  to- 
day as  an  expression  of  my  apprehension 
over  the  dangerous  record  the  administration 
has  made  to  date,  and  in  vigorous  protest 
against  its  admitted  adoption  of  a  planned 
deficit  policy  for  the  future. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  this 
bill— with  the  $309  billion  lUnit  expiring 
August  31— by  the  narrow  margin  of  nine 
votes.  The  vote  was  213  to  204.  I  can  un- 
derstand the  anxiety  which  was  clearly  in- 
dicated by  that  vote. 
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Those  who  oppose  the  bill  hold  that  there 
Is  no  national  emergency,  and  no  one  claims 
there  Is.  None  of  the  appropriation  bUls 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  beginning  July  l 
has  yet  been  finally  enacted.  All  of  them' 
can  be  cu^  or  vetoed. 

If  previous  appropriations  were  too  high 
the  Chief  Executive— with  responsibility  to 
recommend,  and  power  to  veto— shares  ac- 
countability with  the  Congress;  and  the  ex- 
ecutlve  branch  alone  must  bear  responsl- 
biUty   for  administration. 

The  present  statutory  debt  limit  has  been 
the  law  of  the  land  for  vlrtuaUy  a  year  No 
effort  has  been  made  to  comply  with  It  If 
bills  coming  due  require  borrowing  In  excess 
of  the  legal  limit,  they  were  contracted  with- 
out due  regard  for  the  law. 

The  executive  branch  and  all  of  Its  con- 
tractors must  be  presumed  to  have  known 
the  law  and  Its  limitation.  There  Is  ample 
administrative  authority  imder  other  stet- 
utes  and  In  the  executive  powers  to  control 
spending  by  Federal  agencies. 

Efficient,  sympathetic  administration  could 
have  complied  at  least  with  the  spirit  of  the 
law  without  Imposing  hardship,  or  Impair- 
ment of  essential  functions.  This  would 
have  required:  First,  elimination  of  non- 
essential expenditures;  and  second,  planning 
and  timing  the  rate  of  expenditiires  In  the 
interest  of  balancing  the  budget  Instead  of 
deficit  financing. 

Under  the  law  this  is  the  primary  purpose 
and  function  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as 
a  staff  agency  for  the  President.  The  Bureau 
has  not  performed  this  function  lately.  And 
there  is  no  Indication  that  Its  performance 
will  Improve  soon. 

Instead,  the  Budget  Director,  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  advisers,  and  all  of  his  staff 
agencies— the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
all  of  the  Cabinet,  have  joined  the  President 
himself  in  advocating  deficit  spending  in 
times  they  describe  as  good  and  improving. 
If  such  attitudes  as  I  have  described  con- 
tinue and  prevail,  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  Federal  budget  will  ever  be  brought 
Into  balance  again.  Under  such  conditions, 
interest  in  sound  government  Justifies  my 
vote  against  this  bill. 

Increasing  the  Federal  debt  with  deficit 
financing  in  times  of  relative  peace  and  pros- 
perity cannot  go  on  forever.  It  has  got  to  he 
stopped  at  some  point.  And  whenever  it  Is 
stopped,  fiscal  discipline,  and  perhaps  dras- 
tic action,  will  be  required. 

Now  would  be  better  than  later.  In  my 
Judgment  the  situation  will  continue  to  grow 
worse,  as  In  the  past,  with  more  delay  and 
procrastination.  I  submit.  If  there  were  a 
will  to  stay  within  a  reasonable  debt  limit, 
the  administration  could  find  a  reasonable 
way  to  do  It. 

A  vote  for  this  bill  would  condone  a  policy 
of  planned  deficits.  I  oppose  it.  It  would 
condone  nonessenUal  Federal  spending  which 
I  have  consistently  opposed.  It  would  fur- 
ther Impair  confidence,  at  home  and  abroad 
in  the  fiscal  condition  of  this  country. 

For  all  of  the  reasons  I  have  cited  and 
others.  I  cannot  support  this  bill;  and  be- 
cause I  believe  it  Is  right  and  sound  to  op- 
pose the  bill,  I  must  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  is.cue 
posed  by  this  bill  is  among  the  most 
grave  confronting  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. That  Issue  involves  the  economic 
future  of  our  Nation. 

H.R.  6009  will  authorize  an  increase  in 
the  ceiling  on  the  public  debt,  which  is 
now  $305  billion,  up  to  $307  billion  for 
the  period  from  now  to  June  30,  and  to 
$309  billion  thereafter. 

This  particular  bill,  however,  is  merely 
a  stopgap.  Administration  spokesmen 
concede  that  it  will  take  care  of  their 
financial  problem  for  only  a  few  months. 
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It  U  a  temporary  expedient.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  tella  us  candidly 
that  before  the  end  of  August  he  must 
have  authority  for  yet  another  Increase 
In  the  debt. 

That  is  only  3  months  away.  We  have 
gotten  to  where  we  must  push  the  debt 
ceiling  up  not  just  once  a  year,  but  every 
few  months. 

That  AugTist  Increase  wiQ.  have  to  be 
a  big  one.  too.  The  Secretary  cannot  tell 
us  how  big.  but  it  will  be  a  good  deal 
bigger  than  this  one.  He  speaks  of 
raising  the  debt  ceiling  to  some  figure 
between  $315  and  $320  billicm. 

I  appreciate  that  changes  in  the  debt 
are  but  a  reflection  of  the  shifting  re- 
lationship between  our  revenues  and  our 
expenditures,  and  that  no  increases  In 
debt  are  needed  If  Income  Is  raised  up 
to  match  the  height  of  the  spending,  or 
spending  is  held  down  to  the  level  of  in- 
come. I  also  recognize  that  we  in  Con- 
gress will  be  told  that  any  excess  of 
spending  is  our  own  responsibility.  We 
will  be  told  that  the  money  could  not 
have  been  spent  If  we  had  not  first  ap- 
propriated It — appropriated  it  In  some 
sense,  even  though  some  of  the  obliga- 
tions went  first  through  a  channel  other 
than  the  Appropriations  Committees  as 
I  believe  they  should. 

In  fact.  Secretary  Dillon,  in  his  testi- 
mony to  the  F*inance  Committee,  said: 

The  debt  limit  la  not.  and  cannot  be  made 
a  stibflUtut«  for  control  of  expenditures  at 
tiie  decisive  stage  of  the  ezpenditurea  pro- 
cess— In  the  decisions  on  appropriations 

That  \s  part  of  the  story,  but  It  cannot 
truthfully  be  called  the  whole  story. 
The  truth  Is.  the  debt  limit  can  be  made 
into  smd  used  as  a  substitute  for  overall 
appropriations  control,  if  we  choose  to 
use  It  In  that  manner. 

Unfortunately,  we  appropriate  by 
piecemeal,  whereas  the  Treasury  finances 
in  the  large.  The  Treasury  receipts,  ex- 
pends, and  borrows  on  an  overall  basis, 
whereas  we  pass  on  the  action  programs, 
which  means  the  spending  programs,  one 
by  one.  Under  our  procedure  of  sepa- 
rate appropriation  bills  covering  the 
various  departments  of  the  Government 
individually,  the  total  spending  program 
of  the  Government  Is  never  brought  into 
focus  all  at  once.  This  likely  is  a  basic 
weakness  of  our  appropriation  procedure. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  fact  that  on  one 
and  only  one  occasion  do  we  pass  on  the 
overall  financial  status  of  our  Govern- 
ment— when  we  vote  to  change,  that  is  to 
raise,  the  public  debt  ceiling. 

I  regard  our  financial  situation  as  se- 
rious— and  our  present  and  proposed 
courses  of  action  as  threats  to  our  eco- 
nomic future — because  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  new  concept  has  crept  into  our 
thinking.  We  had  deficits  before — 
plenty  of  them — but  we  never  before 
have  had  deliberately  plarmed  deficits. 
We  have  had  financial  dilemmas  before 
from  which,  for  a  time,  we  could  not  find 
our  way ;  but  never  t)efore  did  we  give  up 
trying. 

But  now  we  are  off  on  a  new  departure. 
When  a  deficit  approaches,  instead  of 
fighting,  we  are  supposed  to  relax  and 
enjoy  it.  When  the  discipline  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  becomes  irksome.  Instead 
of  straightening  our  shoulders  the  bet- 


ter to  carry  our  burdens,  we  seek  out  the 
easy  way  of  evsislon  or  unresisting  re- 
treat. That  is  the  financial  program  we 
are  asked  to  follow  by  this  administra- 
tion. And  as  we  yield,  step  by  step,  to 
the  temptations  of  this  new  departure. 
each  year  the  deficit  is  larger  than  it 
was  the  year  before,  and  each  year's 
deficit  Is  added  on  to  all  the  deficits  of  all 
the  previous  years  which,  when  totaled 
up.  constitute  the  national  debt. 

Our  deficit  for  fiscal  1962  was  $6.4  bil- 
lion. Our  deficit  for  fiscal  1963  is  now 
estimated  at  about  $8  billion.  For  fiscal 
1964  it  is  budgeted  at  $11  9  biliion.  Each 
year  it  is  higher  than  the  year  before, 
and  always  the  increase  is  due,  not  to  a 
decline  in  revenues,  but  to  an  Increase 
in  expenditures.  And  each  year  these 
deficits  go  to  build  up  still  further  the 
debt  we  are  passing  on  to  our  children. 

How  many  of  us  have  paused  to  peer 
ahead  along  the  path  we  are  asked  to 
follow?  In  June  of  1929.  our  debt  was 
$17  billion.  By  1941.  just  before  the 
war.  It  had  increased  to  $55  billion:  by 
1946.  It  was  $259  billion.  Thereafter,  it 
was  reduced  m  some  years,  it  increased 
in  others;  the  Korean  war  boosted  it 
some.  At  the  end  of  June  1961  it 
amounted  to  $289  billion,  still  at  least  in 
the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  fig- 
ure we  were  left  with  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n. 

Now,  however,  we  are  asked  to  depart 
from  our  previous  norms  and  enter  on 
a  course  which  may  well  carry  us  to  a 
new  level  of  debt  burden  entirely.  The 
deficits  we  are  facing  are  not  a  matter 
of  $2  or  $3  bllhon.  up  or  down,  each 
year  These  new  deficits  are  planned  to 
be  big.  This  fiscal  year  1964  coming 
up — the  year  of  the  proposed  tax  cut — 
IS  also  the  year  of  the  big  spending  and 
the  big  deficit — $99  billion  and  $12  bll- 
hon. respectively. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  When 
can  we  expect  to  recover  our  balance,  our 
equilibrium?  No  firm  forecast  is  given 
us  by  the  admimstration.  Some  admin- 
istration spokesmen  speak  casually  of 
"perhaps  1967."  Dr  Arthur  Burns,  for- 
mer Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Ad\1sers.  more  reahstically  has 
pointed  out  that  the  national  debt  will 
probably  go  another  $75  biUion  hmher 
during  the  next  8  years  and  the  budget 
Will  not  be  balanced  again  until  1972.  if 
we  embark  on  this  new  course  by  adopt- 
ing the  President's  tax  and  expenditure 
programs.  Seventy-five  billion  dollars 
of  debt  on  top  of  $307  billion  makes  $382 
billion.  Another  authority,  Maurice 
Starts,  former  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  forecasts  additional  deficits 
and  additions  to  debt  adding  up  to  $100 
or  $150  billion  if  the  Presidents  expendi- 
ture and  tax  programs  are  adopted 
That  would  carry  the  national  debt  up 
into  the  range  of  $400  to  $450  billion. 

The  factual  basi.'^  for  the  statements 
of  Dr.  Bums  and  Mr.  Stans  would  make 
their  conclusions  quite  inevitable  as  well 
as  accurate  Con.slder  that  the  present 
tax  revenue  base  of  $86  billion.  With 
a  tax  reduction  of  approximately  $10 
billion,  it  would  become  $76  billion  as 
against  a  new  .spending  base  of  $108  bil- 
lion, the  amount  requested  for  new  obli- 


gational   authority   by  Preaident   Ken 
nedy  In  hJs  fiscal  1964  budget. 

Thus  we  see  a  $32  bUlion  gap.  ^  ^ 
true  the  receipts  may  Increase  as  busi 
ness  improves,  which  we  devoutly  hooe 
will  occur  soon.  However,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  actual  spending  will  Increaae 
even  more  than  the  $108  billion  as  time 
goes  on.  This  is  because  of  the  built- 
in  spending  contained  in  the  budget  and 
being  increased  almost  every  week  in  the 
session. 

Hence  tlic  gap  cannot  be  closed  sooner 
than  another  10  years. 

This  points  to  a  fiscal  irresponsibility 
which  is  deeply  disturbing  to  millions  of 
Americans.  Yet  it  is  a  philosophy  and 
practice  which  is  being  followed  by  the 
New  Frontier  administration  blithely  and 
with  abandon. 

Often  we  aie  met  with  this  question 
What  are  the  differences  between  the 
two  major  political  parties  of  America' 
Certainly  in  the  field  of  fiscal  manage- 
ment we  find  the  most  vivid  and 
emphatic  difference.  The  Democratic 
Party  considers  hea\T  spending  and 
great  deficits  as  desirable.  The  Repub- 
lican position  has  been  one  of  much 
greater  restraint,  refusing  to  believe  that 
it  is  a  myth  that  continued  large  deficltg 
are  harmful  or  that  they  can  on  occasion 
be  very  desirable. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  belabor  the 
point.  Some  of  these  figures  seem  so 
fanta.stic  as  to  be  beyond  comprehen- 
sion. Yet  they  must  be  believed,  because 
they  aie  true.  They  are  true  and  they 
are  of  fundamental  Importance.  Unless 
we  are  willing  to  cast  ourselves  adrift 
entirely  from  all  financial  moorings  of 
any  kind,  we  must  accept  certain  finan- 
cial facts  as  basic  guideline*.  In  his 
testimony  this  year  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  Dr.  Bums  said 
further: 

I  seriously  doubt  If  we  could  have  a  pro- 
tracted and  substantial  Increase  of  the  Ped- 
eral  debt  without  exposing  our  currency,  and 
with  It  our  eci-inomy  and  International  pres- 
tige, to  a  very  grave  risk. 

Dr.  Bums  concluded  by  saying: 
My  belief  l.s   that  the  major  problem  fac- 
ing the  country  at  the   present  time  Is  one 
of  limiting  the  Increase  In  the  public  debt 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  that  state- 
ment and  I  shall  vote  on  that  principle. 

Mr.  RUSSEloL  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  last  year,  on  June  28,  when 
the  measure  to  increase  the  national 
debt  was  before  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  spoke,  and  I 
made  a  very  brief  statement  as  to  my 
reasons  for  voting  against  the  bill.  Those 
reasons  apply  in  every  degree  to  the  sit- 
uation today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  brief  statement  to  which  I  have 
referred  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  RussixL.  The  principal  reason  why  I 
shall  vote  against  the  proposed  legislation  U 
the  fact  that  I  attribute  a  great  part  of  the 
necessity  for  Increasing  the  national  debt  to 
the  fact  that  we  continue  to  Increase  our 
foreign -aid  program  from  year  to  year  I 
have  consistently  voted  agmlnst  any  Increase 
in  foreign  aid:  and.  therefore,  I  feel  no  moral 
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obligation  to  support  this  measure,  though 
I  am  sure  that  those  who  have  danced  to  the 
forelgn-ald  tune  will  now  be  happy  to  pay 
the  fiddler.  The  vast  majority  of  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  voted  not  only  for  all  the 
increases  In  foreign  aid,  but  also  for  almost 
every  other  conceivable  program  Involving 
huge  expenditures  which  has  been  brought 
forward. 

I  have  voted  against  Increases  In  the  for- 
eign-aid program,  and  I  have  also  voted 
iigalnst  a  number  of  other  blg-spend  pro- 
grsms:  and  If  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  had  voted  as  1  did,  the  budget 
would  have  been  in  balance  every  year  since 
the  Korean  war.  If  the  majority  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  had  voted  In  the  way  the 
dlslinguUhed  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
BYRD)  has  voted,  our  national  debt  would  be 
a  great  deal  less  than  It  Is  at  the  present 
time. 

Those  who  have  voted  lor  the  spending 
programs  which  necessitate  the  increase  in 
national  borrowing  will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad 
to  assume  the  responsibility  that  Is  properly 
theirs  and  will  take  care  of  the  obligations 
they  have  incurred — at  least  to  the  extent  of 
borrowing  money  to  meet  them. 
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Mr.     HICKENLOOPER     .subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  voted  against  the 
increase  in  the  debt  limit  on  the  last  vote, 
not  because  I  think  we  perhaps  do  not 
need  the  $309  billion  limit,  because  of  the 
force  of  circumstances,  and  because  of 
the  irresponsible  fiscal  spending  policy 
that  we  have  seen  in  effect  for  the  last 
year  or  so,  but  I  voted  "nay"  in  protest 
against  the  various  policies  and  extrava- 
gance of  our  administration  against  the 
total  failure  to  reduce  and  curtail  our  ex- 
penditures as  we  should  have  and  to  be- 
gin some  kind  of  financially  sound  fiscal 
policy.    I  do  not  question  the  fact  that 
we  must  have  the  money.    The  only  way 
that  I  know  physically  to  protest  is  to 
vote  "nay"  and  to  serve  notice  that  I 
shall  do  everything  that  I  can  to  try  to 
stop  the  invitation  to  more  extravagance 
by  the   Government   by   constantly  in- 
creasing the  debt  limit  to  meet  all  of  the 
foolish  spending  that  has  been  going  on. 
I  hope  that  it  can  be  curtailed,  and  that 
at  some  time  we  can  get  back  to  a  fiscally 
responsible  program  in  government. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  add  a  conmient  for  the 
able  Senator.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  is 
aware  that  during  the  previous  adminis- 
tration, in  8  years,  we  raised  the  debt 
ceiling  11  times.  The  Senator  is  aware 
of  that,  is  he  not? 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  aware  of 
that.  I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that 
prior  to  the  Elsenhower  administration 
there  had  been  absolutely  nothing  done 
on  the  missile  program  of  this  country, 
and  the  entire  missile  program  and  the 
billions  of  dollars  that  were  required  to 
put  it  Into  effect  had  to  be  provided 
under  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
That  was  the  basic  cause,  the  result  of 
the  neglect  of  the  previous  administra- 
tion in  the  whole  missile  program 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  certain  the 
Senator  would  be  fair  and  would  take 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  defense  program— which  in- 
cludes, of  course,  the  missile  program 
and  space  program— the  appropriations 
«  hich  have  been  made  in  the  past  2  years 
would  actually  be  substantially  less  than 
they  were  In  the  preceding  2  years. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  of  that. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  subse- 
quently said :  Mr.  President,  while  I  ac- 
cept the  decision  of  the  Senate  in  con- 
nection with  the  recent  bill,  I  regret  that 
we  did  not  extend  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  borrowing  authority  for  the 
$309  billion  for  the  full  year.  We  all 
know  he  is  going  to  come  here  in  August 
with  another  emergency  request  which 
he  will  want  acted  upon  overnight.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate,  on  September  1  the  debt  will 
go  back  to  $285  billion.  To  allow  that 
to  happen  would  mean  that  we  would 
have  repudiated  about  $20  to  $25  billion 
of  our  outstanding  national  debts. 

I  recognize  that  he  can  come  down 
in  August  again  and  go  through  the  same 
stampeding  process  all  over  again  to  ex- 
tend the  ceiling.  Certainly  it  would 
have  been  more  of  an  act  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility to  have  faced  the  question 
squarely  today  and  to  set  the  ceiling  for 
the  full  year.  But,  as  stated,  I  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  Senate.  However, 
foreseeing  that  another  shotgun  emer- 
gency will  be  brought  here  next  August 
with  the  Treasury  Department  saying. 
"We  have  got  to  act  on  X  debt  imme- 
diately, or  we  will  go  bankrupt."  Pore- 
seeing  that  situation  I  desire  to  serve 
notice  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
now  that  he  make  his  request  in  plenty 
of  time  so  that  he  will  not  again  ask  us. 
as  he  did  this  time,  to  hold  hearings 
in  a  2 -hour  committee  session  and  vote 
the  bill  out  the  same  day.  steamrollering 
it  through  Congress. 

Therefore,  I  am  serving  this  notice  on 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  request  both  the  major- 
ity leader  and  the  minority  leader  that 
before  any  consent  is  given  for  the 
Finance  Committee  to  meet  during  a 
Senate  session  I  be  consulted.  I  am  not 
saying  there  will  be  blanket  objections. 
I  will  try  to  be  reasonable.  But  we  are 
going  to  slow  down  this  Boston  steam- 
roller, and  I  am  serving  notice  to  that 
effect  now. 

This  notice  goes  for  their  tax  bill  as 
well.  If  they  want  these  measures  con- 
sidered then,  get  them  before  our  com- 
mittee in  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator,  of  course,  has  a  right  to  object 
to  committees  meeting,  and,  insofar  as 
it  will  be  possible  to  do  so.  his  wishes 
will  be  observed.  I  desire  to  commend 
him  for  the  considerate  way  in  which 
he  allowed  the  proposal  to  be  handled  to- 
day. Speaking  personally.  I  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  either  proposal,  be- 
cause I  think  they  were  both  good.  But 
circumstances  being  what  they  were,  we 
were  placed  in  a  difficult  position. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  do  not  want  my  remarks  to 
be  Interpreted  as  a  blanket  objection,  be- 
cause I  have  and  will  continue  to  try  to 
cooperate.  But  I  do  think  the  Rscord 
should  be  clear  that  I  do  not  expect  the 
Secretary  to  come  down  here,  as  he  did 
this  time,  with  merely  1  day's  notice, 
have  the  committee  report  a  bill,  and 
have  it  passed  in  1  day.  If  the  Secre- 
tary does  not  know  any  more  than  that 
about  what  he  will  need  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  debt  we  had  better  get  a  new 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to  add 
that  I  hope  that  the  House  will  be  a 
little  more  considerate  in  the  future,  too, 
and  we  would  not  receive  such  bills  from 
our  coequal  body  at  the  last  moment,  as 
we  usually  seem  to  do,  so  far  as  the 
Finance  Committee  is  concerned  and  we 
would  have  a  little  elbow  room. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  blU  pass?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark  J.  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Douglas  J,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Eastlakd],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
California  fMr.  Engle],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervdc]  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Ha«tki]',  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kd-au- 
VERl,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
NeubergerI,  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hahtke],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Kej-attve*],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nettberger],  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  TMr.  Ran- 
dolph] would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  E*vin] 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  TMr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Pong]  .  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  MechemI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  would  vot^ 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Pong]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  MechemI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  if 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60 
nays  24.  as  follows: 

[No.  lOOLeg] 
YEAS — 60 
Anderson  Bayh  Bible 

Bartlett  Beall  Boggs 
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Brewster 

Inoijye 

Morton 

Burdlclc 

Jackson 

Moiis 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

Javiu 

Muskle 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Nelson 

Carlson 

Keatlnc 

Paatore 

Casa 

Kennedy 

Pearson 

CXxuich. 

Kuchel 

Pell 

Cooper 

Long   La. 

Riblcoff 

Dlrksen 

Masnuson 

SaltonataU 

E)odd 

Manafleld 

Scott 

Fuibrlght 

McCartiiy 

S  math  era 

Gore 

McGee 

Smith 

Oruenlng 

McOovem 

Sparkman 

Hart 

Mc  In  tyre 

Symington 

Hayden 

McNamara 

Williams.  N  J. 

HUl 

Metc&lf 

Williams.  Del. 

HoUand 

Monroney 

YarborouKh 

Humphrey 

Morse 

NAYS— 24 

Young,  Ohio 

Allot  t 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Hruaka 

Russell 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stennts 

Cortls 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Ooniinick 

McCleUan 

Thurmond 

Kdmondaon 

Mundt 

Tower 

Qoldwater 

Proxmlre 

Young.  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING- 

-Ifl 

Aiken 

Ervln 

MlUer 

Clark 

Pong 

Neuberger 

Douglaa 

Hartke 

Prouty 

Caati&Dd 

Kefauver 

Randolph 

Ellender 

Long.  Mo. 

Engle 

Mecbem 

. 

So  the  bill  (HJl.  6009)  was  passed. 

The  committee  amendment  to  the  title 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  rec(uuider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1964 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  162.  HH.  6279. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  sUted  by  tiUe. 

The  Lbgxslativk  Clkrk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
5279)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
withhold  my  statement  If  I  can  obtain 
Immediate  recognition  before  other 
amendments  are  offered.  I  propose  to 
move  to  recommit  the  bill. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distingiilshed  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BCANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  the  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week  in  the  event  that 
action  on  the  Interior  Department  ap- 
propriation bill  is  completed  this  evening. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  minority 
leader.  I  had  hoped  that  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  finish  the  pending  bu.siness,  which 
is  the  Interior  Department  appropriation 
bill,  this  evening.  Then  the  Senate 
would  go  over  to  Friday,  at  which  time 
a  pro  forma  session  would  be  held.  From 
Friday  the  Senate  would  go  over  until 
the  following  Tuesday.  However,  I  un- 
derstand that  there  will  be  some  amend- 
ments offered.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
con.sideratlon  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill  can  be  concluded 
tonight.  If  not,  the  Senate  will  meet 
tomorrow. 

If  It  must  meet  tomorrow,  I  suggest 
that  the  hour  of  meeting  be  10  o'clock 
so  that,  If  possible,  consideration  of  the 
bill  can  be  finished  In  a  reasonably 
good  time,  and  thereby  give  as  much  lee- 
way as  possible  to  Senators  over  the 
Memorial  Day  weekend. 


and    controlled   of   all   fam, 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.  1964 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  E>resident.  Is  a 
consent  request  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    It  Is  not. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  be  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  the  request  was  not  granted. 
I  therefore  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
162.  H.R.  5279.  The  bill  will  be  stated 
by  tiUe. 

The  LrcisLATivE  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
5297)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 


PRICE   STABILITY   ON   SUG.\R 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  purported  reasons  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Sugar  Act  Is  price  stability. 

Over  the  years,  until  recently,  the  price 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States  has  been 
relatively  stable  in  the  sense  that  it  has 
slowly  but  constantly  Increased.  As  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  Special 
Study  on  Sugar.  1961,  at  page  6  says: 

The  retail  price  of  su^r  since  1947-49  has 
been  free  of  sharp  naovementa.  It  has  rlaen 
■omewhat  more  thAn  retail  prlcea  of  food 
generally,  moatly  becauae  prlcea  to  growers 
of  sugar  crope  have  been  better  maintained 
than  prlcea  of  moat  other  farm  products. 

We  an  know  what  has  happened  in 
recent  months  where  the  Increase  in  New 
York  spots  rose  from  $6  62  on  the  first 
of  the  year  to  $12.70  on  Monday,  slightly 
below  the  peak  price. 

The  goal  of  stability  of  the  Sugar  Act 
seems  to  work  only  on  the  upside.  Dur- 
ing a  period  of  shortage  and  stress,  ap- 
parently it  fails  to  perform  its  function 
of  price  stability. 

This  failure  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
sugar  production  in  this  country  is  un- 
doubtedly   the  most   highly  subsidized, 


protected, 
programs. 

Now    that    the    Sugar   Act's   goal   of 
price  stability  Is  a  failure,  spokesmen 
for  the  beneficiaries  of  the  act  are  con 
tending  that  the  so-called  global  quota 
provisions  of  the  1962  act  are  somehow 
responsible.     It    will    be    recalled    that 
the.se  provide  that  part  of  the  former 
Cuban  quota  be  purchased  on  a  global 
market    basis    at    world    prices,    rather 
than   being  allocated   by   the  Congress 
to     particular     countries.     Historically 
during  periods  when  the  world  price  is 
less  than  the  domestic  price,  this  would 
have    enabled    the     United    States    to 
acquire  sugar  on  the  world  market  and 
by  recapturing  the  so-called  quota  pre-' 
niium,  provide  funds  for  the  Treasury 
which,  at  least  to  some  extent,  would 
offset  the  costs  of  the  sugar  program.   It 
was  never  contended  that  the  consumers 
would  benefit   directly   but   at  least  as 
taxpayers,    they    would    have    had  the 
benefit  of  the  capture  of  the  quota  pre- 
mium for  the  Treasury. 

This  contention,  that  the  global  quota 
provisions  of  the  1962  act  are  responal- 
ble  for  the  current  domestic  price  situa- 
tion, is  demonstrably  false.  The  De. 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  advised  me 
that  as  of  April  24: 

One  hundred  percent  of  the  global  quota, 
which  la  releaaed  on  a  competitive  baait! 
had  been  aaslgned  for  importation  •  •  • 
100  percent  of  the  deQcita,  which  are  also 
reallocated  on  a  competitive  baala  to  West- 
ern HemUphere  countrlea  In  accordant 
with  the  amendment  you  sponBored,  bM 
been  committed  for  Importation.  In  con- 
trast only  38  9  percent  of  the  total  of  comt- 
try  quotas  had  been  aaalgned  or  charfed 
for    Importation. 

The  State  Department  advised  me  on 
May  22,  as  follows: 

It  haa  been  alleged.  In  some  quarters,  that 
the  19ea  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act 
which  provided  that  the  former  Cuban  quott 
be  purchased  on  a  global  baala  at  vorM 
prlcea,  have  somehow  made  It  more  difficult 
for  the  United  Statee  to  fill  lU  needs  for 
foreign  sugar  and  have  been  a  factor  In  the 
rapid  price  Increase.  However,  the  facts  do 
not  appear  to  support  this  view.  On  the 
contrary,  both  during  the  second  half  of  1083 
and  thus  far  In  1963  the  global  quota  hu 
been  the  most  dependable  source  of  prompt 
sugar  supplies  and  has  worked  with  grMt 
efficiency,  whereas  country  quotas  have  been 
undependable  as  to  time  and,  last  year,  boom 
were  never  filled.  An  Ulustratlon  of  this  U 
provided  by  a  recent  action  taken  by  Uie 
Department  of  Agriculture  when.  In  a  prev 
release  dated  April  24,  1963.  It  announced 
that  the  entire  global  quota  of  1.504.341  toni 
had  been  committed  for  Importation.  In 
striking  contrast,  the  press  release  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that,  as  of  that  date, 
only  38  9  percent  of  the  foreign  country 
quotas  had  been  committed  for  ImportaUon. 
The  Department  noted  that  the  failure  of  In- 
dividual countries  to  oflTer  their  quota  sugar 
more  promptly  was  creating  supply  problems 
and  that  It  was  considering  methods  to  en- 
courage countries  to  ship  their  quota  sugar 
more  promptly. 

The  prime  beneficiaries  of  the  Sugar 
Act,  the  domestic  producers  and  the 
quota  countries,  are  those  who  have  not 
filled  their  quotas. 

The  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
State  both  advise  me  that  present  high 
sugar  prices  result  from  a  tight  world 
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sugar  supply  situation.     To  quote  the 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

During  the  past  18  months  the  world  sugar 
situation  has  shifted  from  one  of  surplus 
supplies  to  one  of  tight  supplies. 

This  results  primarily  from  the  failure 
of  Cuban  sugar  production  and  bad 
weather  which  has  reduced  European 
beet  sugar  crops  substantially.  As  a 
result,  world  stocks  on  August  31,  1962, 
were  nearly  3  million  short  tons  less  than 
the  preceding  year  and  this  year,  due  to 
a  second  successive  poor  harvest  in 
Europe  and  further  declines  in  Euroi>ean 
production  it  is  anticipated  that  world 
carryover  stocks  will  show  another  3- 
million-ton  decline.  In  the  meantime, 
consumption  has  been  increasing.  It  is 
also  anticipated  that  the  1963-64  Euro- 
pean sugar  crop,  to  be  harvested  in  the 
fall,  will  be  another  poor  crop. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  other  committees  which 
are  investigating  the  sugar  situation 
might  come  up  with  some  constructive 
measures  of  relief  for  sugar  consumers. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  I  believe  most 
strongly  that  the  prime  beneficiaries  of 
the  Sugar  Act,  that  is  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers and  the  foreign  countries  holding 
quotas,  have  an  obligation  of  restraint 
upon  their  prices  and  a  further  obliga- 
tion to  deliver  their  production  as  soon 
as  possible. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  In  support  of  the  mo- 
tion, which  I  cosponsor  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois.  The  motion  Is  in  line 
with  what  the  President  told  the  Con- 
gress in  the  joint  session  on  January 
14th  that  he  intended  to  do  with  respect 
to  all  domestic  agencies.  I  quote  the 
statement  made  by  the  President: 

I  will  shortly  submit  a  fiscal  1964  ad- 
ministrative budget  which,  while  allowing 
for  needed  rises  in  defense,  space,  and  fixed 
Interest  charges,  holds  total  expenditures  for 
all  other  purposes  below  this  year's  level. 

This  requires  the  reduction  or  postpone- 
ment of  many  desirable  programs— the  ab- 
sorption of  a  large  part  of  last  year's  Fed- 
eral pay  raise  through  personnel  and  other 
economies— the  termination  of  certain  In- 
sUllatlons  and  projects— and  the  substitu- 
tion in  several  programs  of  private  for  public 
credit. 
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INTERIOR  DEPARTMENTS  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1964 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.'  The 
Chair  will  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  made  a  motion  to  consider  the  bill. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(HJl.  5279)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964.  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  give  to  every  Senator  who  Is  interested 
In  economy  an  opportunity  to  save  $49 
million.  The  bill  would  provide  $49  mil- 
lion more  than  the  1963  appropriations. 
The  President  has  Indicated  repeatedly 
and  very  specifically  that  he  would  hold 
the  appropriations  at  the  1963  level. 
That  Is  all  the  motion  to  recommit  would 
accomplish. 

I  submit  the  motion  to  recommit  In 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams]. 
It  requires  no  belaboring  on  my  part. 

The  amount  provided  by  the  House 
was  $928,625,200.  The  bill,  as  reported 
to  the  Senate,  provides  $43,415,600  less 
than  the  budget  estimates,  but  $49,399.- 
300  more  than  the  fiscal  year  1963 
appropriations. 

I  know  of  nothing  else  I  need  to  say, 
and  on  the  motion  to  recommit  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  adoption  of  this  motion  will  save 
$49,309,300  and  will  still  leave  the  agency 
as  much  as  It  had  last  year. 

The  budget  as  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
contains  a  request  for  3,999  new  employ- 
ees more  than  last  year's  budget  pro- 
vided. I  do  not  think  those  employees 
are  needed. 

Much  has  been  said  by  many  Senators 
regretting  the  necessity  for  increasing 
the  debt  limit.  We  shall  be  confronted 
with  that  same  question  in  August,  as 
to  whether  we  can  sustain  a  debt  limit 
of  $309  billion  or  whether  it  will  be  nec- 
es.sary  to  provide  an  additional  $10  to 
$15  billion  to  cover  additional  expendi- 
tures. 

This  is  the  time  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. I  certainly  hope  the  motion  will 
be  agreed  to  and  that  it  will  be  only 
the  forerunner  of  what  will  happen  to 
all  appropriation  bills  as  they  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  We  should  insist  on 
the  amounts  being  held  down  to  the 
appropriations  provided  last  year  for  all 
these  Departments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
express  the  hope  that  the  Senate  wui 
not  agree  to  the  motion  offered  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr 
DiRKSEN]  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware IMr.  Williams].  I  point  out,  as 
has  the  minority  leader,  that  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  for  consideration 
having  to  do  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  would 
provide  $43  million  less  than  the  budget 
request  made  by  the  President. 

I  point  out  also  that  this  measure  was 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

I  hope  that  this  meat  ax  approach  will 
not  become  a  precedent.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  turn  down  vigorously  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
Uie  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion will  be  stated  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  for 
himself  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams],  moves  that  the 
bill  (H.R.  5279)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1964,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, be  recommitted  to  the  Commit- 


tee on  Appropriations  with  instructions 
to  amend  the  biU  so  that  the  total 
amount  appropriated  therein  will  not  ex- 
ceed the  total  amount  of  corresponding 
appropriations  contained  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  1963,  and  to  re- 
port such  bin,  as  so  amended,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  for  himself 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.     I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the    Senator    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr' 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Illinois   [Mr 
Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
IMr.     Eastland],     the     Senator     from 
Lousiana   [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina   [Mr.  Ervin] 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  ' 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]! 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee    [Mr' 
Kefauver]      are      absent      on      official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  frdm 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Nettberger],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell! 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr! 
Young]  are  absent  on  official  business 
I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce   that,   if   present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania   [Mr.   Clark],   the  Senator  from 
Illinois     [Mr.    Douglas],    the    Senator 
from    Mississippi    [Mr.    Eastland]     the 
Senator  from  Lousiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
the     Senator     from     California     [Mr' 
Engle],  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin]  .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Tenn- 
essee [Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon   [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator 
from    Virginia     [Mr.    Robertson]      the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  'and 
the    Senator   from  West  Virginia    [Mr. 
Randolph]  would  each  vote  "nay" 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Fong],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem],  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  is  detained  on  official  business 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [  Mr.  Fong  1 .  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from  HawaU 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  22 
nays  56,  as  follows: 


Beall 
Bennett 


|No.  iOlLeg.] 

YEAS — 22 

Carlson  Cotton 

Cooper  CurtU 
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May  28 


Dlrksen  Jordan,  Idaho     Simpson 

Dodd  Lausche  Thurmond 

Domlnlck  Mclntyre  Tower 

Ooldwat«r  Pearson  Williams.  Del. 

Hlckenlooper  Proxmire 

Hruaka  Scott  .^ 

NAYS— 56 


AUott 

Humphrey 

Morse 

Anderson 

Inouye 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Jackson 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Javlts 

Muskle 

Bible 

Johnston 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Pastore 

Brewster 

Keating 

Pell 

BuPdlcIc 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 

Cannon 

Long.  La. 

Smathera 

Case 

Magniwon 

Smith 

Church 

Mansfield 

Spartcman 

Edmondson 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

Pulbrlght 

McClellan 

Symington 

Oruenlng 

McOee 

Talmadge 

Hart 

McOovern 

Williams.  N  J. 

Hayden 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

Hill 

Metcalf 

Young,  N    Dak 

Holland 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING — 22 

Aiken 

Fong 

Neuberger 

Byrd.  Va. 

Gore 

Prouty 

Clark 

Hartke 

Randolph 

Oouglaa 

Kefauver 

Robertson 

Eastland 

Long.  Mo. 

Russell 

Ellender 

Mechem 

Young.  Ohio 

Kngle 

Miller 

Krvm 

Morton 

So  llr.  DiRKSEN's  motion  to  recommit 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  to  H.R.  5279  be  agreed  X) 
en  bloc;  that  the  bill,  as  so  amended,  be 
considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
E)ose  of  further  amendment;  and  that  no 
points  of  order  against  legislation  in  an 
appropriation  bUl  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Mc- 
Oovern in  the  chair>.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  10.  to  strike  out  "$43,292,- 
600'   and   Insert  "$44,662,500  '. 

On  page  4.  at  the  beginning  of  line  7.  to 
strike  out  "$750,000"   and  Insert   "$760,000". 

On  page  6.  line  19.  after  the  word  "mu- 
seums", to  strike  out  "$88,350,000"  and  In- 
sert "$90,381,500".  and  after  the  amendment 
Just  above  stated,  to  Insert  a  colon  and  the 
following  proviso:  "Provided,  That  not  to 
exceed  $477,646  may  be  available  for  assist- 
ance to  the  State  of  South  Dakota  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  for  enforce- 
ment of  State  civil  or  criminal  laws  within 
the  Indian  country  In  said  State  where  such 
laws  are  applicable." 

On  page  6.  line  9.  after  the  word  "law". 
to  strike  out  "$37,239,300"  and  Insert  "$38,- 
147.900". 

On  page  6.  line  20,  after  the  word  "con- 
tract", to  strike  out  $55,500,000"  and  Insert 
"$60,448,000".  and  on  page  7.  line  10.  after 
the  word  "Colorado",  to  Insert  a  colon  and 
the  following  additional  provisos:  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  not  to  exceed  $450,000 
shall  be  for  assistance  to  the  Newtown, 
North  Dakota.  Public  School  District  Num- 
bered 1,  for  construction  of  an  addition  to 
the  Newtown  Public  School:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  not  to  exceed  $370,000  shall  be  for 
assistance  to  the  Grants.  New  Mexico.  Mu- 
nicipal School  District  Numbered  3.  Valen- 
cia County.  New  Mexico,  for  construction 
of  an  addition  to  the  public  high  school 
serving  the  Pueblos  of  Laguna  and  Acoma." 

On  page  7.  line  23.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  insert  a  colon  and  the  following 
proviso:  "Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  $15,- 
870  shall  be  available  for  reimbursing  the  city 
of  Wlnslow.  Arizona,  for  the  cost  of  Improve- 
ments to  streets  and  appurtenant  facilities 
adjoining  property  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs" 


On  p.ige  8.  line  19  after  the  word  "which", 
to  strike  out  "two  hundred  and  fifty"  and 
Insert  "two  hundred  and  sixteen",  and  on 
p.ige  9,  line  1.  after  the  word  "over",  to 
strike  out  "cetraln"  and  Insert  "certain". 

On  page  10,  line  6.  after  the  word  "Secre- 
tary", to  Insert  "except  that  tribal  funds 
derived  from  appropriations  In  satisfaction 
of  awards  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
and  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  not  be  further 
appropriated  until  a  report  of  the  purposes 
for  which  the  funds  are  to  be  used  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate  and  House  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  those 
purposes  either  have  been  approved  by  res- 
olution of  each  of  said  comm'ttees  or  have 
not  been  disapproved  by  resolution  of  either 
of  said  committees  within  sixty  calendar  days 
from  the  date  the  report  Is  submitted,  not 
counting  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  calendar  days  to  a  day  cer- 
tain", and  In  line  18.  after  the  amendment 
Just  above  stated,  to  strike  out:  "Prorid^d 
further.  That  the  Secretary  shall  not  ad- 
vance funds  (Other  than  for  expenses  of 
litigation  I  derived  from  appropriations  In 
satisfaction  of  awards  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Conxmlsslon  and  the  Court  of  Claims,  until 
a  report  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  funds 
are  to  be  used  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  until  such  report  has 
lain  before  the  committees  for  sixty  days  (ex- 
cluding the  time  during  which  either  House 
Is  in  recess  for  more  than  three  days :" 

On  page  11.  line  19.  after  the  word  "Basin", 
to  strike  out  ■$27,068,000"  and  insert  "$27.- 
375.000".  and  at  the  beginning  of  line  20.  to 
strike  out  "$600,000"  and  Insert  "$650,000". 

On  page  12.  line  3.  after  the  word  "Service", 
to  strike  out  "$21,375,000"  and  Insert  "$21.- 
758.O00'.  and  In  line  4.  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$180,000"  and  Insert 
"$187,500". 

On  page  12.  line  14.  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$5,300,000"  and  insert 
•$6,924,600".  and  in  line  16.  after  the  word 
•property",  to  strike  out  '$32. 697. 000' "  and 
insert  •$36,395,200". 

On    page    13.    line    1.    after    the    numerals 

••203^",  to  strike  out  "$28.000.000^'  and   Insert 

$30,100,000  •.  and  at  the  beginning  of  line  2, 

to  strike  out  ••$250.000"  and  Insert   •$528,000". 

On  page  13.  line  14.  after  the  word  "of- 
fices", to  strike  out  •$2,120,000"  and  Insert 
"$2. 153.500"".  and  In  line  16.  after  the  word 
"exceed",  to  strike  out  "$103,000"  and  Insert 
••$108,000"-. 

On  page  13,  line  19,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  '"one  hundred  and  four- 
teen" and  Insert  "one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four"",  and  In  line  21.  after  the  word 
"vehicles"',  to  Insert  ""of  which  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  shall  be'". 

On  page  18.  line  16.  after  the  word  "activi- 
ties", to  strike  out  "$63,700,000"'  and  Insert 

•  $64,808,500"". 

On  page  19.  line  22.  after  the  word  "substi- 
tutes"", to  strike  out  "$29,054,000"  and  Insert 
"$29,926,500  ".  and  In  line  23.  after  the  word 
"exceed",  to  strike  out  ■•$700,000'  and  insert 
••$746. OOO^'. 

On  page  21.  line  17.  after  "(74  Stat  337r'. 
to  strike  out  "$3,200,000  "  and  Insert 
••$6,575,000"". 

On  page  22.  line  12.  after  the  word  ""gas", 
to  strike  out  "$610,000"  and  Insert 
"$621,000". 

On  page  23.  line  4.  after  the  word  "law",  to 
strike  out  "$17,176,000"  and  Insert  •$18.- 
582.500". 

On  page  23.  at  the  beginning  of  line  20. 
to  strike  out  "$1,800,000"  and  Insert  "$4,- 
458  000" 

On  page  24.  line  4.  after  the  word  "offices", 
to  strike  out  '•$640,000'  and  Insert  •$663,000". 

On     page     24.     line    25.     after     the     word 

•  Refuge",    to    strike    out    •$29.879,400 '•    and 
insert    "$31.685.400'". 


On  page  25.  line  6,  after  the  word  there 
m  ",  to  insert  "(Including  improvements  of 
the  county  road  from  Brigham  City  Utah 
to  the  headquarters  Bear  River  MigratonI 
Bird  Refuge)",  and  in  line  8.  after  thi 
amendment  Just  above  stated,  to  strike  out 
••$3,678  000'    and    Insert     •$5,898,500' 

On     page     25.     line     17.     after     the    word 
"offices",   to   strike  out   "$1,325,000"  and  in 
sert  "$1359.000". 

On  page  25.  at  the  beginning  of  line  21  to 
strike  out  "ninety-eight"  and  insert  "one 
hundred  and  eight",  and  at  the  beginning 
of  line  22,  to  Insert  "of  which  nlnety-eiBM 
shall  be".  "^ 

On  page  27.  at  the  beginning  of  line  13 
to  strike  out  "$4,000,000"  and  insert  "M  ' 
010.000".  •" 

On  page  27.  line  24.  after  the  word  "ex. 
penses'.  to  strike  out  •■$3.790,000'  and  insert 
••$3.983  400". 

On  page  30.  line  18.  after  the  word  'landg^ 
to  strike  out  •$143. 609.000"  and  Insert  -$150  ' 
147.000",  and  in  line  23.  after  the  word 
■than",  to  strike  out  "$500,000"  and  Insert 
•■$1,162  000^'. 

On  page  31.  line  6.  after  the  word  "law" 
to  strike  out  "$23,948,000"  and  Insert 
••$30,755,000". 

On  page  31.  line  20.  after  the  word  "tralls" 
to  strike  out  "$60,000,000'  and  Insert  "$6fl 
400.000". 

On  page  32.  line  8.  after  "(76  Stat.  546- 
546)  ■•.  to  strike  out  "$20,000"  and  Insert 
•■*250.000". 

One  page  33.  line  25,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed ".  to  strike  out  "one  hundred  and 
twenty-six"  and  Insert  "one  hundred  and 
forty-six",  and  on  page  34.  line  1.  after  the 
word  "vehicles",  to  Insert  "of  which  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  shall  be". 

On  page  35.  line  14,  after  "(5  U.S.C.  66a)", 
to  strike  out  "$50,000"  and  Insert  "$70,000' 

On  page  36.  line  14.  after  the  word  "act". 
to  strike  out  "$58,750,000  "  and  Insert  "$59. 
171.500". 

One  page  37,  line  1,  after  "(42  V3.C 
2004a)  ".  to  strike  out  "$5,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$5,676,000". 

At  the  top  of  page  40,  to  Insert: 

"REMOOELINC   OF    CIVIL    SERVICi:    COMMISSION 
BflLDINO 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  necessary 
expenses  of  preparing  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  remodeling  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission Building  to  make  it  suitable  to  house 
certain  art  galleries  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  March 
28.  1958  (72  Stat.  68).  Including  construction 
and  not  to  exceed  $25,000  for  services  as  au- 
thorized by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August 
2.   1946   (5  use    55.1).  $5,465,000   " 

On  page  40,  after  line  17.  to  insert: 

"national  Ant   MUSEUM 

"For  necessary  expenses  of  preparing  plan* 
and  specifications  for  the  construction  of  a 
sult.ible  building  for  a  National  Air  Museum 
for  the  u.se  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
as  a\ithorlzed  by  the  Act  of  September  6, 
1958  (20  use.  7'7b  note),  and  not  to  exceed 
$60,000  for  services  as  authorized  by  section 
15  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946  (5  USC 
65a).  $511,000  " 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  Prt-.sident,  the 
committee,  as  indicated  on  page  1  of  the 
report,  considered  budget  estimates  in 
the  amount  of  $1,028,509,000,  including 
indefinite  appropriation.s  of  receipts  and 
requested  borrowing  authorizations,  for 
the  agencies  and  bureaus  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  for  the  related 
agencies  listed  on  page  2  of  the  i-eport. 
Excluded  from  this  bill  are  the  Soutli- 
eastern  Power  Administration,  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
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The  committee  recommends  definite 
appropriations  of  $985,093,400  for  the 
programs  and  activities  of  these  agen- 
cies, an  increase  of  $56,468,200  over  the 
amoimt  allowed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  a  decrease  of  $43,415,600 
under  the  budget  estimates. 

The  committee  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing major  increases  over  the  House 
allowances : 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  $1  370  - 
000,  which  is  $2,573,500  less  than  the 
budget  estimates. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  $7  888  100 
which  is  $281,600  less  than  the  budget 
estimates. 

National  Park  Service,  $6  522  200 
which  is  $7,573,800  less  than  the  budget 
estimates. 

Geological  Survey.  $1,108,500  which  is 
$3,206,500  less  than  the  budget  estimates 

Bureau  of  Mines.  $872,500,  which  is 
$7,344,500  less  than  the  budget  estimates 

Office  of  Coal  Research.  $3,375  OOo" 
which  is  $1,575,000  greater  than '  the 
budget  estimates. 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  $4  - 
078,500.  which  is  $1,782,500  less  than  the 
budget  estimates. 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
$4,060,500.    which    is    $1,188,900    greai^ 
than  the  budget  estimates 

Forest  Service.  $19,975,000.  which  is 
$6,678,000  greater  than  the  budget  esU- 
mates. 

Smithsonian  Institution.  $5  976  000 
which  is  $1,661,000  less  than  the  budget 
estimates.  * 

The  committee  feels  that  approval  of 
these  increases,  as  well  as  the  decreases 
under  the  budget  estimates,  will  be  con- 
ducive to  attaining  the  goals  sought  in 
accomplishing  natural  resources  and  re- 
search programs. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  Senate  is  indebted  to  the  dean 
0   the  Senate,  our  friend.  Carl  Hayden 

?n  f^l^^- .  \  •'°^  ^^^^  °»y  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  in  congratulating  him  for 
Kuiding  through  the  Senate  once  ^galn 
a    highly     important     budget    bill       i 

lTtli^°Hl^r'°^  '"'^''^  ^''^^y  so'"^  legis- 
lative   history.      The    committee    has 

L^!^'  1*  T"."^^  ^°  ^^  appropriated 
lo  the  Geological  Survey  in  the  field  of 

g°Seml  ^tX^'^f  ^"^  hydrology  under  the 
rd'Ssearch.°'  '"'"'"''  investigations. 
In  the  House  report  there  appears 
some  language  which  I  regard  as  re 
jrettable.  The  House  langu'age  in  part 
L  h'  r.^/^  '^*^'  ^^«^  the  committee 
fn^i«.  ^  "^  ^"  increase  of  $481,000  to 
initiate  a  new  program  on  the  west  coast 

L.Yt^rTf^f  °"  .^u  ^^^  chairman  is  this:' 
Is  it  not  true  that  with  respect  to  the 

Z'tLl:  ^"  ^PP':°P'-^«ted  b?  Congress 
lor  the  purpose  of  marine  geology  and 

So^o'f  'Jh""'  ''''  '"  ^^'-'^^  di- 
Sirp  th  '^^  ^^^"^y  involved  as  to 
»here  the  money  will  be  spent' 

rec'f'''  "^^^^'^-  The  Senator  is  cor- 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
^^i.il''  ^  ^"^  '°'  ^  ^h^'^ld  ^'^^  to  offer 
of  onpttS"'"'"'''/  ''^'"^  interesting  series 
01  questions  and  answers  entitled  "High 

wL^?^,°'  ^^°P^^^  Study  of  the 
p2r^  ,    ^^"^^  ^d  Hydrology  of  San 

cS.st  A?  ^Y'  F.^"^-  «"^  Other  Wes? 
"-oa*t  Areas  by  the  Geological  Survey." 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  state- 
ment may  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

High  iMPORTANcr  or  Proposed  STtJDT  of  the 
Marine  Geology  akd  Hydhologt  of  Sajt 
Prancisco  Bat,  Calit..  akd  Other  West 
c  oast  Areas  bt  the  Geological  Survey 

nnH  ^^,^\  *"  ^^*  ^'"P*'^*  °^  marine  geology 
and  hydrology  upon  the  west  coast'  ^^ 

Geology  and  hydrology  have  a  greater  ef- 
fect on  the  growth  Of  communltlef,  develop- 
ment of  industry  and  the  welfare  of  pSe 
othe^^^^H,'^^°''''^°  ^^^  ^'■«^«  than  in  any 

States     Tr^H^fP'v"'''"^  ^''^  °'  ^h«  ^^^t^d 
states.      Earthquakes.    Including    disastrous 

earthquakes  like  that  of  1906  wh!ch  d^ 
mon''''*T  '"^H  ^i'J  °'  ^^'^  Francisco,  a^e  com- 
Dy  earthquakes,  frequent  heavy  rains  and 
tZZ^^'l'''  '^""^'  '^  appreciable  damage 
throZTf^''^'  castastrophes.  Water  flowing 
through  the  ground  and  down  rivers  to  thi 
bay,  is  used  by  the  communities  the 
urbintv  anH  '''  ?™Po^>t'°"  determine  Its 
to  J^iu*,  ^  ^^  important  factors  related 
to  health,  recreation,  and  Industry  on  and 
around  the  bay.  '  *"° 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  has  lone  co- 
operated with  the  State  Of  Callforn  a    othe^ 

fnd  ru?trt\  T""'^^-  '"^"y  institutto^ 
and  industry  In  Investigations  of  land  areas 

t,JnT,f'  '°,I^'  ''"y-  ^^°y  °^  the  invesugl. 
tlons  have  led  to  the  shores  and  floor  of  the 
bay  Where  the  need  for  additional  geologic 
and  bydrologic  knowledge  of  the  bay  itslf 
ll^^T^  apparent  and  of  vital  and  to- 
mediate  Importance. 

2.  Why  are  such  studies  important? 
^n^ll'^^/  ^"PP'y-  »tabUlty  of  foundations. 
IJtrl^  f  *°°'*  construction  materials, 
i/tlnf'  ^°'  /.^creation,  and  other  factors  re- 
lated to  continuing  growth  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  communities,  for  example,  are  dependent 
on  the  distribution  and  properties  of  seg- 
ments and  rocks  beneath  the  floor  of  the 
bay.  on  the  relaUons  of  fresh  and  salt  wa- 
ter Within  the  bay  itself  and  in  sedirnents 
beneath  the  bay.  and  on  the  effects  Sn 
the  bay  of  natural  geologic  and  hydrologic 
processes  and  changes  in  the  natural  proc- 
esses imposed  by  man 

of'thrbay ''^"'   ''''   ""'"^   '"   "^  P^"^""" 
Development    of    Industry    requires    new 

s  now  being  considered   for  dredging  por- 
tions of  the   bay  to  obtain  material   which 
could  be  used  to  nil  shallow.  swSmpy^lS 
along  the  shore.     This  brings  to  Ugh? se^er" 
important,  and  as  yet  unanswered,  questions 
Would  dredging  the  bay  result  in  changing 
m.lht"?^1^  ^^'^  ^'^'^  °'  sedtoentatlon  fha! 
TXJVV  ^^""^^  *°  ^^^  destruction  of 
the  beach  at  the  Golden  Gate  Park  or  in- 
creased erosion   elsewhere   along   the  shore- 
line?    Would     increased     submarine     sloiL 
caused  by  dredging  Increase  potential  da^ 
T^J'^^IT'-^'^'^^^^^  °'  submarine  slides 
UfT.T/      *"  *'''■"  '""'t  in  greater  loss  of 
ife   and   property   to   those  who   live   alone 
the  Shores?     What  effect  would  the  addition 
of     arge    quantities    of    material    along    the 
shores  have  upon   the  rocks  and  sediments 
below?     Would    Uie    sediments   supc^l-T  toe 
added  fill  and  the  houses,  industrKulS! 
gs     and    possible    nuclear    reactor    plants 
«ittL  "^  °r  ^^^  ""■     ^  ^°"Jd  "  begin  to 
donl  ■  tn"  '',?'"^'  ""   «t  San   Prancisco  has 
other' nroH.'' ,"*""*"«   drainage    and    many 
other  problems?     What  would  happen  during 

pected    when    rain    water    begins   to   reolace 
salt  water  of  the  fill  and  sedtoents  below? 
not;.^?T    "^    oceanographlc    studies    to- 
portant  to  present  onshore  development? 
nr,ni?^^^K^^  bounding  portions  of  the  bay 
appear  to  be  desirable  sites  for  homes,  apart- 
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ments  and  hotels:  some  are  being  developed 

modmLf^'^f*  **"'*•  ^"t  construction 
^utl       **  ^^°P^»  ''^'^h  °''«^  their  natural 

In^t^Ll^''  ''f "'^^  "^"'^^^^  weathering 
and  erosion  by  rain  and  other  agents  on  land 
and  continual  marine  erosion  by  waves  a nS 
currents  along  the  shore.     Wha^t  Iffect  Im 

K^Jln^/''^''  "^^^^'^  ^^  '"^'^  have  on  the 
^blllty  Of  the  Slopes?    Can  man  control  the 

S  t w  °''t'  ^"^  '^"  ^^°P^^  to  assure  safety 
nlr,  w^,!:^°  "''«  ^here.  especially  during 
periods  of  heavy  rains  and  earthquakes  when 
landslides  that  will  carry  man's  effort  Into 
the  bay  are  rnost  apt  to  occur:-  These  sub- 
jects all  need  study. 

wa^terT^*    ^'^"'     '''"    ^"'"""^     ^^^     ^^«^b 
As  the  population  increases  and  new  in- 

fnH  ^^.K^''^'°P''  ^^*  demands  for  fresh  water 
and  other  resources  continue  to  grow.  Can 
more  water  be  obtained  from  the  grounS 
below,  the  chief  source  of  water  for  many 
communities  today?  Qr  will  additional 
pumping  cause  salt  water  to  enter  The 
underground  reservoirs  from  the  bay?  The 
State  Of  California  is  now  working  on  the 

but  wnf  'Z  ^  "'"^"  P°^tlon  Of  the  bay 
but  wui  need  vast  quantities  of  additional 
[^f°™«tlon    before    solutions    can    be    ob- 

6    Do  west  coast  industries  need  this  type 
of  information?  -^ 

Lime  used  by  cement  companies,  one  of  the 

wi'thin'tT*,^"'""^  industries  which  operate 
within  the  bay  area,  is  derived  from  ancient 

?he  fl'oo^r^^%r^i"'"^  *"^^^  sediments  on 
the  floor  Of  the  bay.  Some  of  the  companies 
have  prospected  In  detail  the  areas  which 
thff,^*  "°'^  developing  and  have  found  that 
ing  for  new  areas  which  must  be  found  soon 

Uon'wltr^.^'.'^.rPP^^*  ^^»°hal  expS 
tlon  with  their  Itoited  funds  and  staff 
They  need  the  help  that  submarine  geoSgfc 
maps  provide  on  the  composition  of  bedro^ck 
and  superficial  deposits,  just  as  minlne 
fo^Tt?'"'  °P*^^ting  on  land  need  simUa? In! 
formation    to   guide   their    prospecting   pro- 

...^^l  ^^"'""  P''°blems  face  the  economy 
and  future  long-range  development  of  thI 
San  Francisco  Bay  area.  How  wTu  waste! 
and  pollutants  discharged  to  The  bay  fTom 
surrounding  communities  and  rivers.  IncluT- 
f^t  «*H  °^'°''^^^*  '■^'■^'■s  In  California  af- 
t^  K     w^"*^  °^^^^  resources  of  the  bay  and 

l^l.t^'^'u  %"**  ''^^'^'•«  °^  those  Who  li/e  be- 
side the  bay?  What  proportion  of  sediments 
and  water  which  carry  the  waste  win  mJve 
into  the  Pacific   Ocean  and   how  ^     TZ 

Sf  fm,nH°'.f''"''  ^"  ^^'^  °^"^h  concern! 
inH!?.^^V'°°  conditions  for  bridges,  ports 

the  ^Jt"JT'''2^^  ^"^^'^  ^^^"  selme^  oi 
the  bay,  but  what  are  the  conditions  else- 
where? intelligent  planning  requirS  ade- 
quate Information  for  all  parts  of  the  bay 

fortZ^^  "^"^  ^  ^'""^  to  provide  answer 
for  these  many  questions? 

an?"'^^^^''  ^^""^^^  °'  ^he  marine  geology 
m,f».   ^^'■°^'*^    °^   ^'^    Prancisco    fily    and 
other  areas  on  the  west   coast  will   provide 
s^r'f  ^°  ^""tions  of  the  type  posed  above 
Such  studies  will  of  necessity  co\w  a  broad 
ra/ige  of  subjects,  such  as  the  effects  of  mix- 
ing of  fresh  water  and  salt  water,  movements 
of  sediments  by  currents  of  the  bay,  analyses 
of  sediments  and  cores  from  the  floor  of  the 
nf ^;  .k"?.  ^^°Physlcal    investigations   of    the 
distribution     of    rocks     beneath     the    floor. 
The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  with  support  of 
existing    headquarters    and    laboratories    lo- 
cated  at  Memo   Park   and   Sacramento,   has 
unique  competence  and  capacity  to  accom- 
plish the  numerous  requirements  of  an  over- 
all study  of  geologic  and  hydrologic  condi- 
tions and  processes  which  exist  and  operate 
within  the  bay  and  other  coastal  areas. 

The  report  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  transmitting  the  Interior  biu  to 
the   floor   of    the    House    of   Representatives 
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would  preclude  the  Survey  from  ualng  ap- 
propriated funds  In  1964  to  Initiate  any  such 
project  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Such  restrlc- 
Uve  language  should  be  removed  In  the 
Interests  of  Industrial  and  residential  devel- 
opment along  the  west  coast.  The  impor- 
tant marine  geology  and  hydrology  work 
of  the  Geological  Survey  should  be  permit- 
ted along  all  US  shores  and  not  restricted 
to  the  east  coast. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much,  because  as  this  report,  which 
I  have  included  in  the  Record,  demon- 
strates, there  is  a  crucially  important 
and  growing  need  for  suitable  studies  of 
marine  geology  and  hydrology,  not  only 
In  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  area,  but 
throughout  the  west  coast.  I  appreciate 
the  comment  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona indicating  that  the  decision  as  to 
where  the  money  shall  be  expended  for 
this  particular  program  rests  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Department. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HAYDEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  Nebras- 
ka hunters  are  becoming  more  and  more 
concerned  with  good  cause  about  the  de- 
clining numbers  of  ducks.  Last  year  the 
duck  kill  in  Nebraska  dechned  almost 
50  percent  from  the  year  before.  In 
1961.  the  total  duck  kill  in  Nebraska  was 
180.000,  and  in  1962  it  was  only  93,000. 
There  were  fewer  hunters  in  1962  than 
in  1961,  and  each  hunter  on  the  average 
shot  fewer  ducks. 

The  most  critical  problem  in  the  con- 
servation of  waterfowl  is  that  of  main- 
taining sufficient  wet  lands  for  the  needs 
of  the  birds.  The  acreage  of  wetlands 
has  been  declining  as  a  result  of  drain- 
age and  filling  for  agricultural  and  other 
purposes.  We  have  made  large  steps 
toward  the  solution  of  this  problem  with 
respect  to  the  wetlands  required  for  win- 
tering and  for  migration.  For  some 
years  we  have  been  acquiring  lands  in 
this  country  under  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Act;  this  program  has  now 
been  stepped  up  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  87-383.  passed  about  2  years 
ago. 

During  the  summer  nesting  period, 
however,  the  ducks  do  best  in  the  area 
of  small  marshes  or  potholes  chiefly 
found  in  the  prairies  of  the  southern 
paits  of  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan,  and 
Alberta,  and  in  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Minnesota.  We  can,  of 
course,  acquire  titles  or  easements  to 
such  of  these  lands  as  are  located  in  this 
country.  But  ducks  do  not  recognize 
international  boundaries.  Most  of  the 
birds  are  produced  on  the  Canadian  side 
of  the  border,  and  our  Federal  land  ac- 
quisition program,  of  course,  does  not 
apply  to  the  lands  in  Canada. 

This  is  a  glaring  weakness  in  the  whole 
program.  The  migratory  and  wintering 
wetlands  will  be  of  little  value  unless 
there  are  adequate  breeding  grounds  for 
the  birds.  Ducks  Unlimited,  a  private 
voluntary  organization,  has  done  a  mag- 
nificant  job  of  providing  funds  for  the 
construction  and  development  of  pri- 
mary duck  breeding  areas  in  Canada. 
For  each  of  the  past  2  years — this  year 
and  last  year — its  board  of  trustees  has 
provided  $600,000  for  that  purpose.     Al- 
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together.  Ducks  Unlimited  has  now  ap- 
propriated 18,750.000  toward  this  work. 
However,  it  is  apparent  that  the  need 
carmot  be  met  fully  through  voluntary 
contributions  alone.  Wetlands  are  be- 
ing destroyed  every  year  through  drain- 
age and  filling.  Once  that  has  hap- 
pened, the  possibility  of  producing  ducks 
on  any  such  lands  has  been  lost  forever. 
Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  international 
relations  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
the  U.S.  Government  to  lease  or  acquire 
title  to  lands  in  Canada  without  the 
prior  appioval  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. Neither  would  it  be  feasible  for 
us  to  appropriate  Federal  funds  for  that 
purpose  until  we  have  an  agreement  with 
Canada  as  to  how  such  funds  would  be 
expended,  the  respective  shaies  of  the 
financing,  and  so  forth.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  Is  now  a  statutory  prohibition 
against  the  expenditure  of  duck  stamp 
funds  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  outside 
the  United  States,  and  for  that  reason 
it  would  be  premature  and  out  of  order 
under  the  rules  to  amend  this  bill  by 
adding  an  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  in  Canada  out  of  the 
money  in  this  fund. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  we  must  first 
make  an  agreement  with  Canada,  and 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
urgency.  During  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Committee,  Secre- 
tary Udall  stated  that  a  cooperative 
program  with  Canada  would  be  very  de- 
sirable. I  have  also  been  in  contact  with 
Director  Janzer.  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  According  to 
Director  Janzen,  some  progress  is  being 
made  in  negotiations  to  that  end  between 
i-epresentatives  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

I  believe  such  an  agreement  can  be 
reached,  and  I  intend  to  press  for  it  very 
hard.  The  ducks  to  be  produced  in  these 
Canadian  breeding  areas  are  of  vital  in- 
terest to  our  hunters.  For  that  reason, 
while  the  initiative  must  rest  with  Can- 
ada, we  should  not  forego  any  oppor- 
tunity to  press  for  early  action.  It  is 
likely  that  this  country  will  have  to 
shoulder  a  share  of  the  joint  burden, 
but,  as  I  stated,  action  on  the  Canadian 
end  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  pro- 
posed improvement  in  conservation  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  waterfowl. 

Assuming  that  we  are  successful  in 
reaching  appropriate  cooperative  agree- 
ment With  Canada  at  an  early  date,  and 
that  the  law  is  changed  to  pennit  ex- 
penditure of  our  funds  through  such  a 
cooperative  program  of  acquisition  of 
lands  or  easements,  it  is  my  intention  to 
request  appropriation  of  funds  for  that 
purpose.  Can  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
give  me  some  assui'ance  of  his  sympa- 
thetic consideration  of  such  an  appro- 
priation request? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Of  course  the  two 
nations,  it  is  obvious,  must  cooperate  if 
the  ducks  are  not  to  be  destroyed.  An 
attempt  should  be  made  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  Canada  so  a.s  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  ducks  to  breed  and 
grow,  and  so  they  can  fly  south  at  a 
certain  time  of  the  year,  and  then  back, 
as  Is  customary.  That  is  the  way  to 
handle  the  problem.  The  two  govern- 
ments must  agree.  The  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 


Canada  is  of  long  standing.     I  believe 
it  has  been  in  existence  since  1917 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  My  question  i, 
whether  under  those  circumstances  a 
request  for  an  appropriation  would  re- 
ceive sympathetic  consideration  by  the 
chairman  and  the  committee. 

Mr  HAYDEN.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done  under 
the  circumstances,  if  an  agreement  is 
reached  between  the  two  nations 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  HAYDEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Speaking  of  ducks.  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  and  Senators 
generally,  the  fact  that  we  have  by  no 
means  exhausted  the  p>ossibility  of  ex- 
panding the  breeding  and  rearing  places 
for  ducks  in  the  United  States.  We  have 
had  so-called  wetland  legislation  before 
us  for  a  long  time.  It  has  not  been  pro- 
gressing £is  rapidly  as  the  conservation- 
ists of  the  country  would  like  to  see  it 
progress  or  as  the  duck  hunters  would 
like  to  see  it  progress.  That  is  due 
primarily  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  and 
appropriate  basis  for  reimbursing  the 
counties  whose  wetlands  are  acquired 
Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  is  the  problem 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Recently.  In  the  De- 
partment  of  the  Interior  there  has  been 
a  sharp  acceleration  toward  achieving 
the  same  goal  by  the  taking  of  easement* 
or  the  leasing  of  land  instead  of  the  pur- 
chasing of  land.  This  procedure  permits 
the  land  to  continue  to  pay  taxes  and  to 
support  local  institutions  of  government, 
and  gives  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
actly the  same  authority  to  utilize  and 
set  aside  these  lands  as  It  would  have 
if  it  owned  the  lands. 

I  call  attention  to  page  19  In  the  com- 
mittee report,  where  we  encourage  this 
acceleration,  and  point  out  that  it  Is 
the  hope  of  the  committee  that  the  De- 
partment will  enlarge  Ita  use  of  these 
programs  to  replace  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible  the  fee  acquisition  of  wet- 
lands. 

This  procedure  costs  the  Government 
less  and  it  serves  the  local  community 
better,  and  at  the  same  time  provides 
more  ducks,  which  the  country  very 
badly  needs. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  statement  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  am 
encouraged  by  this,  by  my  friend  from 
South  Dakota,  coming,  as  I  do,  from  the 
State  of  North  Dakota,  which  is  the  No. 
1  duck  propagation  State.  Unless  some- 
thing is  done  along  these  lines  to  com- 
pensate counties  and  other  political  sub- 
divisions for  lost  tax  revenue,  we  in  North 
Dakota  would  rather  have  the  Govern- 
ment spei^d  the  money  for  wetlands  in 
Canada  than  in  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr,  President,  my 
colleague  and  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  piovision  that  was  deleted 
In  the  House.  It  amounts  to  $1,111,800. 
For  the  first  time  after  its  creation,  37 
years  ago,  this  national  monument,  the 
Glacier  Bay  National  Monument,  would 
have   been   provided  some  facilities  to 
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make  it  possible  for  people  to  enjoy  the 
scenic  wonders  of  this  great  national 
park,  even  though  it  is  called  a  monu- 
ment. It  Is  the  second  largest  In  the 
park  system  with  an  area  of  2,274.595 
acres.  It  was  eliminated  in  the  other 
body  because  a  visitor  count  showed  that 
only  1.100  visitors  visited  it  last  year. 
It  is  amazing  that  even  this  figure  was 
achieved,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  facilities  in  the  area  to  accom- 
modate visitors  and  no  roads  over  which 
to  approach  it.  It  would  be  quite  re- 
markable that  1,100  people  went  there. 
Actually,  of  course,  the  number  was 
several  times  larger  than  that,  and 
probably  not  less  than  5.000. 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 
printed    in    the    Record    at    this    point 
with  the  permission  of  the  chairman    a 
letter  from  the  Superintendent  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  pointing  out  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain  an  ac- 
curate account  of  the  number  of  visitors 
to  Glacier  Bay  National  Monument  be- 
cause under  procedures  adopted  In  the 
park  system,  count  Is  made  only  of  those 
visitors    who    come    In    actual    contact 
with  a  park  ranger.     There  being  only 
two  rangers  on  duty  in  this  vast  monu- 
ment,  the    rangers    could    not   possibly 
find  all  the  visitors  who  come   to  the 
area.     Its  coastline  is  over  1.000  miles 
long.    People  come  In  small  boats,  or  in 
small  planes   and   never  saw  either  of 
the  two  rangers  in  that  vast  area,  and 
the  rangers  never  .saw  them     And  since 
there   were    no    accommodations    these 
visitors  could   not  stay.     Let  me  now 
read  the   letter  which   the  able  monu- 
ment   superintendent    L.     J.     Mitchell 
wrote  in  answer  to  my  specific  request 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


us.  DrPAHTMrNT   OF  THE   INTERIOR. 

National    Park    Servick,    Sftka 
AND      Glacier      Bat      National 

MONUMFNTS. 

Juneau.  Alaska.  May  10.  1963 
Hon   Ernest  Grueninc, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Grueninc:  I  am  very  sorry 
that  I  was  unable  to  more  fully  answer  your 
questions  regarding  visitor  count  methods 
In  Glacier  Bay  National  Monument  during 
our  recent  discussion  aboard  the  M/V 
4fd/a,spi7ia. 

Since  returning  to  the  office  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  refresh  my  memory  by  review 
of  the  flies  and  perhaps  can  give  you  a  more 
complete  picture  in  Uils  regard. 

There  has  always  been  difficulty  in  count- 
ing vi.sitors  to  Glacier  Bay  National  Monu- 
ment Its  3.600  square  miles  of  area  is  cov- 
ered by  two  rangers,  who  obviously  can 
observe  only  a  small  percentage  of  visitors 
entering  the  monument.  The  fact  that  visi- 
tors can  enter  by  boat  or  float  airplane  any- 
where along  about  1.000  miles  of  coastline 
IS  contrasted  to  most  parks  and  monument* 
where  access  is  restricted  to  highway  en- 
trances, usually  where  checking  stations  are 
^atcd.  There  are.  of  course,  no  highways 
making  Glacier  Bay  accessible  by  car  Un- 
aer  these  circumstances  the  two  rangers. 
judging  by  the  number  of  boats  and  aircraft 

c^.Tnn'*  '"  ^^*  ^"*'  '"''^^  estimates  (alwavs 
carefully    conservative)    of    the    number    'ot 

lul?,^.  ^^^  monument.  This  method 
was  u.sed  until  1959  when  a  new  count  meth- 
od was  begun.  The  last  years  count,  using 
this  method,  was  5.130  visitors.  ^ 


In  1969  the  National  Park  Service  InaU- 
tuted  a  count  method  more  or  lees  stand- 
ardized throughout  the  Service  areas.  This 
was  devised  to  provide  comparabUity  among 
parks  for  ptirposes  of  reflecting  for  each  park 
the  size,  character,  and  pattern  of  workload 
impoaed.  and  the  impact  on  the  park  by  visi- 
tors. Thus,  estimates  were  no  longer  ac- 
ceptable. The  first  year's  count  under  this 
new  system  for  Glacier  Bay  was  1 .340  visitors 

Present  criteria  for  counting  visitors  Is 
essentially  as  follows: 

1.  Visitors,  to  be  counted,  must  be  ashore 
or  using  park  facilities  when  observed  by 
park  staff  (two  rangers).  Thus  regardless 
of  the  number  of  boats  or  aircraft  observed 
on  waters  within  the  monument,  no  count 
can  be  made  unless  the  persons  aboard  are 
observed  ashore. 

2.  Visitors  may  be  counted  only  If  they 
directly  exert  a  perceptible  workload  upon 
the  park  staff,  or  upon  facilities. 

While  we  are  currently  making  an  attempt 
to  Improve  the  method  for  this  particular 
area,  there  are  a  number  of  faults  that  ren- 
der the  above  criteria  of  limited  use 

(a)  The  number  of  visitors  counted  Is 
roughly  proportionate  to  the  number  of  staff 
we  are  able  to  keep  In  the  field  and  upon 
the  mobility  of  that  staff.  An  ability  to 
keep  our  rangers  mobile  Increases  visitor 
count.  Restriction  of  travel  within  the 
area,  which  frequently  occurs,  decreases  vis- 
itor count.  We  are  satisfied  that  increase 
of  staff  from  the  present  two,  to  three 
rangers  would  show  an  Increase  of  about 
50  p)ercent  In  visitor  count. 

(b)  Lack  of  a  developed  visitor  use  site 
within  Glacier  Bay  National  Monument  pro- 
vides no  Incentive  for  vUltors  who  might  be 
counted  to  come  ashore.  For  example  dur- 
ing June.  July,  and  August  of  the  first  year 
using  the  new  count  method,  there  were  over 
4,000  that  entered  the  monument  by  steam- 
ship alone.  Yet,  during  the  same  3  months 
we  reported  a  toUl  of  only  614  visitors  enter- 
ing the  monument  under  the  new  criteria. 

<c)  The  two  rangers  are  kept  busy  with 
duties  connected  with  resource  manage- 
ment and  protection,  research,  and  admin- 
istrative work,  and  since  these  duties  require 
very  long  workweeks  (contributed  time  for 
all  over  40  hours  per  week),  they  have  a 
tendency  to  overlook  the  Importance  of 
counting  visitors,  with  the  result  that  manv 
are  missed. 

You  asked  me  specifically  about  the  effect 
on  accessibility  of  the  monument  created 
by  the  lack  of  visitor  facilities. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  visitor  ac- 
commodations are  the  key  factor  In  making 
this  area  accessible.  The  entrance  to  Gla- 
cier Bay  at  Bartlett  Cove  Is  90  miles  from 
Juneau,  which  Is  the  nearest  city  where 
boats,  fuel  and  supplies  are  available,  and 
the  main  arm  of  Glacier  Bay  Is  60  miles  In 
length.  Ordinarily  a  visitor  wishing  to  see 
Glacier  Bay  has  to  charter  a  boat  from 
Juneau  and  travel  a  minimum  of  300  mUes 
on  a  round  trip,  involving  at  least  3  days 
travel  to  see  even  a  portion  of  the  monu- 
ment. With  no  boat  fuel  available  at  Gla- 
cier Bay.  a  charter  boat  must  be  of  the  size 
that  can  carry  its  own  fuel  for  a  trip  of 
350  to  400  miles.  It  becomes  obvious  at 
once  that  only  yacht  owners,  and  the  better 
well-to-do  visitors  can  enjoy  seeing  Glacier 
Bay. 

It  has  long  been  apparent  that  to  permit 
family  vacations  to  Glacier  Bay  certain  fa- 
cilities would  need  to  be  provided  These 
would  be  a  lodge,  where  beds,  meals  and 
supplies  would  be  available;  a  boat  which 
would  operate  from  the  lodge  at  Bartlett 
Cove  into  the  bay  on  day  cruises;  facilities 
for  the  sale  of  boat  fuel;  and  a  taxi  or  bus 
service  between  the  Gustavus  Airfield  (10 
miles  distance),  and  the  lodge. 

These  facilities  would  permit  visitors  to 
arrive  via  scheduled  air  service,  stay  at  the 
lodge,  engage  in  fishing  and   hiking  locally 
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and  take  cruises  Into  the  bay.  With  this 
m  mind  we  Issued  a  prospectus  Inviting 
private  business  to  provide  the  facilities, 
but  not  a  single  proposal  was  received  be- 
cause of  the  record  of  such  small  visitation 
Prospective  vUltors  to  Glacier  Bay  have  for 
many  years  faced  a  classic  chicken  and  the 
egg  impasse,  where  facilities  could  not  be 
built  because  of  the  relatively  few  vUltors 
of  record,  and  where  visitation  could  not 
increase  because  of  no  facilities  to  accom- 
modate them. 

Finally  we  were  successful  in  being  able  to 
budget  construction  of  some  rather  modest 
facilities,  including  a  small  lodge,  a  50  pas- 
senger tour  boat,  and  boat  fuel  facilities,  for 
fiscal  year  1964.  According  to  local  news 
media,  however,  these  faclUUes  have  been 
eliminated  from  the  budget  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  for  the  reason 
that  travel  records  to  this  area  show  onlv 
some  1,100  visitors  per  year. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  answer  to- 
qulries  with  encouragement  to  visit  Glacier 
Bay.  We  must,  In  fairness,  point  out  to 
prospective  visitors  In  effect,  that  unless  they 
have  Independent  means  they  should  not 
undertake  travel  of  this  area.  That  to  travel 
beyond  Juneau  they  would  have  to  be  In- 
dependent of  any  facilities  whatever 

Glacier  Bay  National  Monument  has  been 
said  by  many  to  be  the  most  scenlcally 
spectacular  of  any  of  the  national  parks  and 
monuments.  Even  so,  as  long  as  no  faculties 
are  provided  there  only  a  select  few  citizens 
can  avail  themselves  of  enjoying  it  It  will 
continue  to  be  unavaUable  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  citizens  who  Inquire,  but  are  dis- 
couraged by  the  difficulty  of  access 

If  facilities  were  provided,  both  ship  and 
air  transportation  companies  have  expressed 
1^!^^!^  *°  making  regular  stopover  service 
available  Utilization  of  thU  outstanding 
area  of  the  National  Park  System  would  con! 
?^^H^ . '1^''*=^  ^°  American  culture,  and 
Incidentally  would  contribute  substantially 
to  Alaskan  economy.  ' 

I  believe  I  have  discussed  the  questions 
you  gave  me,  and  I  hope  adequately 

Representative    Rivras    expressed    interest 
?h.  ,?.!!li^?*  questions,  and  I  am   taking 
the  liberty  of  sending  a  copy  to  him. 
Sincerely  yours, 

L.  J.  Mitchell. 
Superintendent. 


„;^^^G^yENING.  It  is  a  great  pity. 
Mr  President,  that  through  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  special  conditions 
surrounding  Glacier  Bay  National 
Monument,  that  this  item  was  totally 
deleted  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

For  the  record  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain why  this  monument  has  a  uniaue 
situation.  ^ 

It  is  located  some  70  miles  northwest 
Of  Juneau.  It  is  inaccessible  except  by 
water  and  by  plane.  It  is  unlike  any 
national  parks  or  monuments  in  the  48 
lower  States,  to  which  people  can  drive  in 
their  own  automobiles  or  by  bus  or  bv 
train.  ' 

This  year  came  the  fruition,  ho  A-ever 
of  an  imaginative  and  courageous  effort 
by  the  people  of  Alaska  to  attempt  to 
meet,  in  part,  the  overshadowing  piob- 
lem  of  roadlessness.  This  problem  ex- 
ists in  Alaska  because  while  Alaska  was 
a  territory,  a  stepchUd  in  the  national 
family— indeed,  a  colony— it  was  for  40 
years  denied  inclusion  in  the  Federal  aid 
highway  program.  From  1916  until  1956 
every  effort  of  our  able  but  voteless  dele- 
gates in  the  House  to  include  us  in  the 
Fecleral  aid  highway  program  was  de- 
feated.   All  this  time  we  were  paying  all 
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Federal  taxes,  and  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation was  no  less  a  tyranny  in  the 
20th  century  than  It  was  in  the  18th. 

In  1956.  when  President  Eisenhower 
proposed  a  throiighway  system,  Alaska 
suiTered  further  discrimination  by  being 
excluded  from  that  program  but  in- 
cluded in  the  additional  taxation  on 
trucks,  tires,  trailers,  and  gas.  Only  with 
the  cominff  of  statehood  have  we  been 
finally  included  in  the  Federal  aid  high- 
way program,  although  not  yet  In  the 
throughway  program.  Consequently. 
Alaska  entered  the  Union  in  the  unique 
situation,  unthinkable  in  the  48  lower 
States,  by  which  not  merely  a  few  but  a 
majority  of  its  communities  cannot  be 
entered  or  left  by  either  highway  or 
railway. 

Starting  with  statehood,  however,  the 
people  of  Alaska  made  a  tremendous  ef- 
fort to  meet  this  situation.  The  Gov- 
ernor proposed,  the  legislature  enacted 
legislation,  and  the  people  approved  a 
$23  million  bond  issue  to  provide  fer- 
ries in  those  parts  of  Alaska  where 
roads  could  not  be  bxiilt  for  physical 
reasons.  This  is  notably  true  in  south- 
eastern Alaska,  which  is  composed  of  a 
rocky,  mountainous  and  precipitous 
shoreline  cut  by  deep  fiords  and  there- 
fore not  traversable  by  highway,  to- 
gether with  an  adjacent  archipelago  of 
islands.  The  money  which  was  obtained 
from  the  bond  Issue  went  to  construct 
three  huge  ferries,  each  capable  of 
carrying  over  100  cars  each,  which,  be- 
ginning this  summer,  will  ply  daily  up 
the  Inside  Passage  from  Prince  Rup>ert. 
Toward  the  upper  end  of  this  Inside 
Passage  is  Glacier  Bay  National  Monu- 
ment. 

Alaska  has  thus,  by  its  own  efforts  and 
Its  own  cash,  supplied  additional  means 
of  transportation  to  Glacier  Bay  pre- 
viously nonexistent.  But  the  accommo- 
dations which  have  been  so  long 
awaited — for  the  monument  was  estab- 
Ushed  way  back  in  1926 — have  now  been 
denied  us  for  this  year.  We  shall  hope 
that  next  year  a  better  understanding 
will  enable  us  to  secure  approval  of  this 
appropriation — an  administration-spon- 
sored and  budgeted  item — which  would 
provide  the  following  needed  facilities: 
Construction : 

Roada  and  trails $217,  500 

Lodge   building 447,800 

Residence     (building    for    na- 
tional     park     services     and 

maintenance   personnel) 94,000 

Equipment  storage  building 54.000 

Materials  storage  building 18.000 

Boat  fueling  facilities 12,000 

Cruiser  boat  for  50  passengers.  176.600 

Ground  Improvement- 18.000 

Communications   system 11.000 

Water    system 200.000 

Sewer    system 74.500 

Power  system 6.000 

Total    proposed    construc- 

Uon,  fiscal  year  1964 1,111,800 

Glacier  Bay  has  been  described  as  a 
Venice  among  national  parks.  It  is 
crowned  by  the  glory  of  the  Fairweather 
Range,  whose  central  peak.  Mount  Fair- 
weather,  rises  to  its  full  15,300  feet  di- 
rectly from  the  sea.  Nowhere  else  under 
the  American  f!ag  except  in  Alaska  can 
the  full  height  of  such  a  mountain  be 
seen. 


Elvind  T.  Scoyen.  who  retired  last  year     Alaska  are  grateful  to  the  committee  fn. 
after  a  hfelong  dedicated  career  In  the     the  language  that  was  Inserted  In  the 


Park  Service,  ending  up  as  its  Associate 
Director,  used  to  make  it  a  practice, 
when  asked — as  he  would  be  by  countless 

visitors — "Which  do  you  consider  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  national  parks?"  to 
reply  that  he  could  not.  in  fairness, 
render  an  opinion.  His  official  position, 
he  felt  precluded  sliowing  favoritism. 
But,  on  his  retirement,  he  stated  cate- 
gorically his  view  that  Glacier  Bay  Na- 
tional Monument  was  the  grandest  of 
them  all. 

I  share  that  view,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
shai-ed  by  many  who  have  had  a  chance 
to  compare  and  contrast  the  superlative 
wonders  and  varied  beauties  of  our  many 
national  parks  and  monuments. 

Mission  66,  that  constructive  program 
to  make  our  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments available  and  ready  for  the  in- 
creasing number  of  Americans  and 
others  who  want  to  go  there,  has  unfor- 
tunately not  come  to  Alaska.  Beginning 
last  year.  I  am  happy  to  say.  the  Park 
Service  did  move  into  Katmai  National 
Monument  and  built  there  a  21 -mile  Jeep 
trail  with  an  observatory  at  the  end. 
from  which  the  previously  inaccessible 
volcanic  phenomena  of  the  Valley  of 
10.000  Smokes  can  be  seen.  We  are 
grateful  for  this  start.  But  so  far,  that 
is  all.  The  accommodations  In  that 
Katmai  Monument  and  other  facilities 
have  been  furnished  wholly  by  the  con- 
cessionaire, aiid  they  are  excellent. 
That  has  not,  however,  been  deemed  pos- 
sible in  Glacier  Bay.  and  after  careful 
study  over  the  years,  the  Park  Service 
rightly  decided  that  in  this  one  instance, 
if  people  were  to  enjoy  its  unique  splen- 
dors, the  facilities  had  to  be  built  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  then  leased  out 
to  a  concessionaire. 

While  it  appears  impossible  to  secure 
restoration  of  the  appropriation  at  this 
time  in  this  bill,  I  hope  this  record  will 
help  make  it  po.ssible  to  obtain  this  ap- 
propriation at  the  next  opportunity. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  from  Alaska 
and  to  subscribe  to  his  views  concerning 
the  desirability  and  the  need  for  the  con- 
struction of  tourist  facilities  at  Glacier 
Bay  National  Monument.  The.se  should 
be  built  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

In  like  manner,  I  support  the  words  of 
the  Senator  from  California.  We  all 
owe  a  debt  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee who  has  fashioned  another  pro- 
gressive bill  for  the  development  of  our 
natural  resources.  I  would  Include,  of 
course,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
1  Mr.  MuNDT  ] .  the  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  who  has  wcrked  on  this  bill  in  a 
manner,  both  able  and  fair. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  In  another  year  this  Item  can  be 
presented  to  the  House  committee  In 
such  a  way  that,  perhaps,  it  will  not  re- 
quire as  much  money,  but  at  the  same 
time  will  enable  a  substantial  start  to  be 
made  on  the  work.  That  is  my  sugges- 
tion to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Those  words  from 
the  chairman   are  comforting.     We  of 


report,  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  cadastral  surveys  of 
land  to  be  transferred  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  In  the  manner  Intended  by  the 
Statehood  Act.  and  not  in  the  maimer 
unilaterally  adopted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  State  of  Alaska  and  In  contravention 
to  the  will  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  think  I  understand 
the  Senator's  problem,  because  we  have 
had  it  in  Arizona  for  years.  It  is  only 
by  diUgence  that  finally  it  has  become 
possible  to  have  the  work  progress;  but 
there  .still  is  land  to  be  surveyed. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  know  that  is  true 
of  every  Western  State.  As  the  chair- 
man is  so  well  aware,  the  Alaska  State- 
hood  Act  struck  out  on  a  novel,  and.  I 
thought,  responsible  approach  to  the 
conveyance  of  Federal  lands  to  the  State 
attaining  statehood.  The  Federal  Gov- 
crrunent  would  be  required  to  survey  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  tracts  of  land 
chosen  by  the  State,  with  tlie  State  being 
required  to  perform  the  interior  surveys. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  exterior  sur- 
veys.  the  land  was  to  bo  transferred  to 
the  State. 

Unfortunately,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  indicated  it  would  not  sur- 
vey the  lands  chosen  by  the  State  unless 
they  were  in  parcels  much  larger  than 
that  provided  by  the  SUtehood  Act  It 
is  my  conviction  that  the  Bureau  has 
no  authority  to  make  such  a  decision. 
Because  of  the  resulting  dispute  arising 
over  the  Bureau's  action  the  land  selec- 
tion program  has  been  held  up  and 
Alaska's  economic  development  slowed. 

If  title  to  Llie  103  million  acres  of  land 
intended  to  go  to  the  State  of  Alaska  in 
the  25-year  period  designated  by  the 
Statehood  Act  are  to  be  transferred  in 
that  time.  4  million  acres  of  land  would 
have  to  be  surveyed  every  year.  How- 
ever, to  date,  Alaska  having  held  state- 
hood for  a  little  more  than  4  years,  the 
rate  of  survey  has  lagged  far.  far  be- 
hind. That  is  why  I  am  especially  glad 
that  the  committee  added  $300,000  to 
the  amount  provided  in  the  House  bill 
for  Alaska  cadastral  surveys.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  tliat  this  additional  amount 
will  be  mamtained  in  conference.  I 
thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  pane  24. 
line  25.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"$31,685,400"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•■$31,635,400."  Deletion  of  $50,000  to 
organize  and  plan  for  operation  of  the 
national  fisheries  center  and  the 
aquarium. 

On  page  25.  line  8.  strike  out  "$5,898- 
500"  and  in.sert  In  lieu  thereof  "$5,638,- 
500  •  Deletion  of  $260,000  intended  to 
be  u.sed  for  preliminary  design  of  the  na- 
tional fisheries  center  and  the  aquarium. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
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intends  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes.    Mr.  President, 
on  my  amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 


nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
after  consultation  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  distinguished 
acting  minority  leader,  I  should  like  to 
propose  a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
the  effect  that  on  the  amendment,  there 
be  a  limitation  of  debate  of  20  minutes. 
10  minutes  to  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.     Mr.    President,    the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  remove 
from  the  bill  an  appropriation  of  $310,000 
which  is   contemplated   to  finance  the 
prelimmary  work  for  the  construction  of 
the  fishpond  on   the  Potomac  River  in 
Washington.    It  is  anticipated  that  into 
the  fish  aquarium  will  be  placed  fish  life 
from  the  deep  sea  and.  I  suppose,  else- 
where.    Eventually,   the  cost  would   be 
$10  million.    The  argument  is  that  re- 
search work  would  be  done  in  the  aquar- 
ium, and  that  the  aquarium  would  at- 
tract to  Washington  at>out  3  million  men. 
women,  boys,  and  girls  who  would  avaii 
themselves  of   the   privilege  of   visiting 
it.    It  is  contended  that  it  would  be  the 
most  expensive  fishpond  m  the  world; 
there  would  be  nothing  else  like  it.     It 
is  supposed  that  it  would  be  the  center 
of  attraction  for  all  people  who  are  in- 
terested in  ichthyology. 

I  remind  Senators  that  a  strong  argu- 
ment was  made  for  the  construction  of 
the  stadium  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  cost  of  the  stadium  was  $20  million. 
In  the  legislation  authorizing  the  is- 
suance of  bonds.  Congress  obligated  the 
U.S.  Government  to  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  the  delinquent  interest  instal- 
ments on  the  principal.  A  year  ago  the 
Government  paid  $700,000.  The  District 
of  Columbia  bill  at  this  session  will  in- 
clude a  requirement  to  p>ay  another 
$700,000,  which  will  be  due  this  year  on 
interest  and  principal. 

According  to  one  of  the  newspapers 
published  in  Washington,  the  District 
of  Columbia  stadium  is  a  $20  milUon 
white  elephant.  In  the  very  first  year  of 
its  operation,  it  became  dehnquent  in 
the  payment  of  interest  and  principal.  I 
think  that  is  an  example  of  what  will 
happen  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
aquarium.  I  read  from  an  editorial  en- 
UUed  $10  Million  for  Aquarium."  pub- 
lished in  the  Cinciimati  Enquirer  of  last 
CkJtober  17; 

Debt-ridden  Uncle  Sam,  who  seems  to 
have  more  trouble  keeping  a  million  In  his 
pocket  as  he  gets  older,  is  about  to  spend 
110  million  on  an  aquarium  quite  fitting  for 
even  a  solidly  14  carat  goldfish. 

Some  case  has  been  made  out  for  the  ex- 
penditure in  the  name  of  research  to  help 
the  ailing  Oshlng  industry. 

The  location  of  the  aquarium,  of  course 
IS  to  be  in  Washington,  the  cultural  cente^ 
01  the  Nation— so  the  sponsors  reminded 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  the  following 
imoimation  as  an  accurate  status  of  the 


bond  account  in  the  management  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  stadium: 

There  were  Issued  $38,800,000  In  bonds 
payable  In  1980.  Of  course,  none  of  the 
bonds  have  t>«en  retired  up  to  this  time. 

The  intweet  obligaUon  U  $416,800  every  6 
months: 

First  payment,  due  December  1,  i960,  was 
paid  out  of  stadium  fund. 

Second  payment,  due  June  1,  1961,  was 
paid  out  of  stadium  fund. 

Third  f>ayment,  due  December  1.  1961,  was 
paid  out  of  stadiiun  fund. 

Fourth  payment,  due  June  1,  1963.  the 
money  was  borrowed  from  the  Treasury  at 
a  rate  of  3  percent;  there  were  not  sufficient 
funds  in  the  stadium  fund  to  pay  this  In- 
terest installment. 

Fifth  payment,  due  December  I.  1962,  was 
paid  out  of  stadium  fund. 

Sixth  payment,  due  June  1,  1963;  letter  Is 
now  on  way  to  Treasury  asking  for  loan  since 
there  are  not  sufficient  funds  in  the  stadium 
fund  to  meet  the  1963  Interest  obligation. 

There  is  no  money  in  the  sinking  fund. 

I  submit  that  Senators  who  will  be 
running  for  election  in  1964  go  back  and 
Justify  their  votes  on  this  measure,  if 
they  contemplate  improving  it.  Let 
them  explain  to  the  citizens  of  their 
States  how  they  brought  this  fish  bowl 
within  the  category  and  principle  of 
being  an  essential  expenditure  for  the 
preservation  of  our  country,  i  defy  an 
explanation  of  that  question  now.  How 
will  Senators  explain  that  this  Is  an 
essential  expenditure,  one  that  cannot 
be  delayed? 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Federal  def- 
icit will  be  $8  billion  this  year;  $10  bil- 
lion next  year  if  everything  moves  in 
the  most  optimistic  and  favorable  man- 
ner; the  following  year,  another  $10 
billion;  and  the  third  year,  another  $10 
billion.  It  simply  cannot  be  justified. 
Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
statement  which  was  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  on  September 
21,  1962.  It  shows  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  various  aquariums  In 
the  country  and  their  cost  of  operation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Proxmhie 

The  spending  of  $10  million  on  the  pro- 
posed aquarium  is  a  double  feature  extrava- 
ganza since  ( 1 )  no  significant  need  for  thte 
aquarium  has  been  established,  and  (2) 
there  is  no  excuse  for  building  it  at  this  fan- 
tastic cost. 

The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  in  its 
report  on  the  aquarium  bill,  stated-  "At  a 
cost  of  $10  million  the  center  would  exceed 
the  cost  of  any  private  conunercial  aquarium 
now  in  existence." 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  stete- 
ment  applies  to  public  as  well  as  private 
aquariums  and  the  cost  would  exceed  any 
other  by  several  million  dollars.  Among 
the  major  public  aquariums  in  the  United 
States  are: 

1.  Stelnhart  Aquarium.  San  Francisco, 
built  in  1923  at  a  cost  of  $300,000,  according 
to  figures  supplied  to  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Conunlttee  by  Stelnharfs  superin- 
tendent-curator. This  sum  was  donated  by 
Ignatz  and  Slgmund  Stelnhart.  The  aquar- 
ium is  now  being  entlrelv  reconstructed  at  a 
cost  of  only  $750,000. 
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2.  John  G.  Shedd  Aquarium  In  Chicago 
described  by  its  assistant  director  as  -the 
largest  building  in  the  world  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  aquarium  purposes.'  built  in 
1929  at  a  cost  of  $4  mlUion.  $3  million  of 
which  was  donated  by  John  G.  Shedd,  former 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Mar- 
shall Field  &  Co. 

3.  The  New  York  Aquarium  at  Coney  Is- 
land, built  in  1957  by  the  New  York  Zoolog- 
ical Society  and  the  city  of  New  York  at  an 
Initial  cost  of  $1,500,000.  Its  total  cost  Is 
estimated  to  be  $6  to  $7  million  when  all  con- 
struction is  completed. 

Among  the  major  private  aquariums  are 
1.  Marine  Studios  at  Marlneland,  Fla.  built 
in  1937  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000;  (2)  Marine- 
land  of  the  Pacific,  Los  Angeles,  built  in 
1954  at  a  cost  of  $3,600,000:  (3)  the  Seaquar- 
ium,  Miami,  built  in  1955  at  a  cost  of  $3  - 
250.000. 

In  comparison  with  these  figures  the  pro- 
posed Washington  aquarium  would  be  the 
costliest  fish  bath  in  the  country.  Appar- 
ently the  Washington  fish  will  enjoy  every 
Advantage  of  a  Fifth  Avenue  salon  except 
Swedish  masseurs. 

The  estimated  annual  operating  costs  and 
income  of  this  goldplated  aquarium  are 
equally  out  of  proportion  to  other  existing 
aquariums.  Figures  supplied  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  show  the  Washing- 
ton aquarium  would  cost  $800,000  to  operate 
a  year.  By  comparison,  Stelnhart  costs 
$300,000;  Shedd.  $250,000  and  New  York. 
$200,000.  No  operating  costs  were  available 
for  the  private  aquarixims. 

The  prediction  for  the  annual  Income  for 
the  Washington  aquarium  has  been  padded 
beyond  all  reality.  It  Is  predicted  to  be 
$1  million,  with  a  proposed  admission  fee  of 
50  cents  for  adults  and  25  cents  for  children 
Stelnhart  Aquaritun  is  free  and  has  no  In- 
come; Shedd  charges  25  cents  on  Thursdays 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  and  makes  about 
$75,000  a  year;  New  York  charges  90  cents  for 
adults,  45  cents  for  children  and  grosses  an 
estimated  $120,000;  Marine  Studios  charges 
adults  $2J20,  children  $l.io  and  makes  about 
$1,600,000;  Marlneland  of  the  Pacific  charges 
adults  $2.20.  children  70  cents  and  has  an 
Income  of  about  $1,200,000;  the  Seaquarlum 
adults  $2.20,  children,  $l.io,  and  grosses' 
about  $1  million. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  bal- 
looned its  estimate  of  revenue  by  assuming 
a  fantastic  attendance  of  8  mUllon.  Top 
attendance  among  the  other  aquariums  is 
2,300,000  at  Stelnhart  which  charges  no  ad- 
mission. Of  the  other  aquariums  which 
charge  admission  top  attendance  Is  1  million 
with  a  low  of  200,000  at  the  New  York 
Aquarium  and  700,000  at  the  Shedd  Aquar- 
ium in  Chicago,  with  populations  respec- 
tively eight  and  four  times  that  of  Wash- 
ington. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  Piesident,  I  also 
ask  Senators  to  consider  the  fact  that 
for  their  States  they  are  asking  for  the 
same  type  of  aid  that  will  bring  them 
economic  advancement.     Senators  seek 
the  establishment  of  projects  which  will 
attract  visitors  there.    My  query  is.  Why 
should  it  aU  be  done  in  Washington?  Six 
million  visitors  ah-eady  are  coming  to 
Washmgton.  D.C.    What  justification  is 
there  m  the  argument  that  a  $10  miUion 
aquarium  is  needed  In  the  city  of  Wash- 
mgton. D.C.  In  order  to  attract  more 
visitors  to  this  city?     There  is  in  con- 
templation  the   expansion   of   what   is 
called  the  environmental  health  center 

In  Cincinnati  there  is  a  branch  of  it 

the  Taft  phase.  It  Is  now  said  that  there 
will  be  spent  approximately  $40  million 
for  the  purchase  of  land  on  which  to 
develop  that  phase  in  Washington.  D  C 
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In  short,  it  is  planned  to  attract  more 
and  more  people  to  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. DC:  and  It  is  proposed  that  $800 
million  be  provided  for  a  mass  transpor- 
tation system  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

I  cannot  bring  my  reasoning  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  idea  of  attracting  more  and 
more  people  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  sp>endin«  more  and  more  money  to 
accommodate  them  and  to  concentrate 
the  population  here.  It  is  not  sound :  and 
I  feel  that  this  part  of  the  bill  should  be 
stricken  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  frankly  and 
pointedly  when  I  say  that  if  this  item  Is 
approved,  I  believe  an  issue  should  be 
made  of  it  in  every  State  in  the  Nation. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
budget  estimate  which  Justifies  this  ap- 
propriation reads  as  follows: 

National  Flaherles  Center  and  Aquarium. 
$260,000:  Public  Law  87-758  authorizes  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to  plan, 
construct,  and  maintain  a  National  Fish- 
eries Center  and  Aquarium  In  the  District 
or  Columbia  for  the  display  of  fresh  water 
and  marine  flshea  and  other  aquatic  re- 
sources for  educational,  recreational,  cul- 
tviral.  and  sclentlflc  purposes. 

The  Aquarium  1b  expected  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  people  and  the  fishing  Industry 
In  understanding  conservation  and  prudent 
management  of  an  Important  natural  re- 
source; outstanding  opportunities  for  scien- 
tific research  and  education;  and  recreation 
for  thousands  of  tourists  as  well  as  the  in- 
habitants of  the  metropolitan  area  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

The  estimate  Is  for  planning  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Aquarliim.  Including  site 
investigations,  teat  boring,  preliminary  de- 
signs, and  compensation  of  experts  and 
consultants. 

That  was  the  finding  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  That  finding  was  made 
after  the  aquarium  was  authorized  for 
construction  by  an  act  of  Congress. 
After  having  committeed  ourselves  to 
this  ez[>enditure  and  after  having  re- 
ceived a  budget  estimate  for  it.  I  must 
defend  it  and  ask  that  the  Senate  vote 
for  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  1 
more  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  argument  with  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  HaydemJ  :  I  respect  him  most 
deeply.  Congress  did  authorize  thLs 
project:  and  inasmuch  eis  the  authoriza- 
tion was  made,  I  assume  that  the  funds 
must  be  provided.  But  I  think  there  is 
still  time  to  repent  and  to  make  amends 
for  the  mistake  which  was  made  a  year 
ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
under  my  control. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  time  under  my 
control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  been  yielded 
back. 


The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
LMr.  LauscheJ.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clark  I.  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[  Mr.  Eastland  1 .  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender).  the  Senator  from 
California  I  Mr.  EncleI.  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin].  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  ( Mr.  FuLBRictrr  ] . 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI. 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Hartke), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ke- 
fauverI.  tlie  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mis.  NroBEECER).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiaim  [Mr.  F.i.lenderI,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  EncleI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pm.- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Ketauver).  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy ].  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KucHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr.  An<EN  and 
Mr.  Prouty),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  F\>ng] ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  MechxmI  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  Ls  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii would  vote  "nay." 

The  resvilt  was  announced — yeas  22, 
nays  58.  as  follows: 
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Bennett 

Hruska 

Simpson 

Byrd.  Va.. 

Javlts 

Smith 

Case 

Jordan. Idaho 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Keating 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Tower 

Dlrksen 

Morton 

Williams.  Del 

Gold  water 

Prozmlre 

Hlckenlooper 

Scott 

NATS — M 

Allott 

Omening 

McOovern 

Anderson 

H^vrt 

Mclntyre 

BATtlett 

Hayden 

McNamara 

Bayh 

Hill 

Metralf 

Bean 

Holland 

Uonroney 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Morse 

BogKS 

Inoiiye 

Moss 

Brewster 

Jarkaon 

Mundt 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Muskle 

Byrd.  W  Vft 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Nelson 

Cannon 

Kucbel 

Pastofe 

Carlson 

Long.  La. 

Pearson 

Chtirch 

Magnuaon 

Pell 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Rlbicoff 

Oodd 

McOarthy 

Rob«rt«on 

Domlntck 

McCleUan 

8aiU>naUill 

Kdmondaon 

McOee 

Smathers 

Sparkmaa 

Stennls 

Symington 


Aiken 
Clark 
Douglas 
Bastland 

EllenUer 

Bnple 

Ervin 


wmiajas,  N.J. 
Tarboroxigh 
Young.  N.  Dak. 


Young.  Ohio 
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/ 


Pong 
Pulbrtght 

Hartke 
Kelauver 
Kennedy 
Long.  Mo. 


Meehem 
Miller 
Neubergee 
Prouty 

Randolph 
Russell 


So  Mr.  Lausche's  amendment  vras  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr 
Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "District  of  Columbia 
Leads  in  Fish  Killed  by  Pollution."  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  May  27.  1963.  The  article  has  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  desirability  of  locating  a 
fish  research  center  on  bodies  of  water 
that  are  not  so  polluted  as  are  the 
Potomac  and  Anacostia  Rivers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
DiSTaicT  OF  Columbia  Leads  in  Fish  Killed 

BY    POLLirriON 

The  District  of  Columbia  had  the  dubloua 
honor  ot  leading  the  Nation  la  number  of 
Qsh  killed  by  water  pollution  last  year,  ac- 
cording to  a  Public  Health  Service  report 
released  today 

This  was  due  to  an  exceptionally  large  kill 
of  3  2  million  f\sh  In  the  Anacostia  on  or 
about  September  20.  The  fish  klU  was  caused 
by  discharge  of  raw  sewage  into  the  river 
from  construction  work  on  the  Anacostia 
Freeway. 

The  Anacostia  kill  represented  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  7  million  fish  killed  by  water 
pollution  throughout  the  Nation  as  reported 
to  the  Health  Service. 

There  was  one  larger  kill  than  that  In  the 
Anacostia — 37.8  million  Just  outside  the  har- 
bor entrance  at  San  Diego.  Calif.  The  kllllag 
was  blamed  on  a  large  amount  of  oil  known 
to  be  toxic  to  &&h  which  was  dumped  Into 
the  waters.  This  was  not  Included  In  the 
pollution -caused  fish  kill  report  because  "lu 
very  size  would  tend  to  obscure  any  conclu- 
sions that  otherwise  might  be  obtained  •  •  • 
for  the  rest  of  the  United  States."  the  report 
said. 

The  unusual  number  of  fish  killed  in  the 
Anacostia  Was  "probably  due  to  the  chance 
and  coincidental  migration  downstream  of 
a  school  of  alewlves  or  branch  herring." 
according  to  the  Regional  Sanitary  Advisory 
Board. 

rish  kills  were  reported  In  38  States  and 
the  District,  a  decrease  of  6  from  the  45 
States  reporting  kills  In  1961.  This  doce  not 
necessarily  mean  a  decrease  In  pollution  but 
more  probably  that  kills  "went  unobeenrcd 
or  unreported,"  the  Public  Health  Service 
report  said. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
against  the  proposal  to  delay  the  appro- 
priation for  the  aquarium,  although  last 
year  I  opposed  the  authorization  of  the 
aquarium.  I  was  opposed  to  the  aquar- 
ium. I  thought  It  was  a  great  mistake 
to  authorize  it  at  that  time.  But  the 
Senate  overruled  those  who  opposed  it. 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
this  year,  passing  upon  the  subject,  ful- 
filled its  responsibility  and  appropriated 
the  funds  necessai-y  to  accomplish  the 
will  of  Congress  and  of  the  President 
So  once  the  question  had  been  decided 
substantially.  I  felt  that  we  must  go 
ahead  and  build  the  aquarium,  although 
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I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  locate  it  in 
Washington.  I  beheve  the  article  I  have 
just  placed  In  the  Record  is  further 
evidence  that  it  is  a  mistake.  In  my 
opinion  the  aquarium  should  have  been 
located  on  some  body  of  water  which  is 
not  polluted,  such  as  the  Great  Lakes, 
including  the  Great  Lake  that  washes 
the  State  of  Ohio,  or  on  some  other  body 
of  water  in  any  State  of  our  Nation. 

However.  I  desired  to  make  this  ex- 
planation as  to  why,  although  I  was  an 
opponent  of  the  aquarium  so  far  as  its 
original  authorization  was  concerned,  I 
voted  to  proceed  to  appropriate  the 
money  to  carry  out  the  judgment  of 
Congress,  which  was  not  my  judgment. 


AUTHORIZATION       FOR       CERTAIN 
FORMER  SENATE  EMPLOYEES  TO 
TESTIFY    IN    A    CRIMINAL    PRO- 
CEEDING  IN   THE    U.S.    DISTRICT 
COURT    FOR    NEW    JERSEY— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr.      McCLELLAN.     Mr.      President, 
from    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations,  I  report  an  original  resolu- 
Uon    authorizing    certain    former    em- 
ployees of   the  Senate  to  testify   In  a 
criminal  proceeding  In  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  New  Jersey.    I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  The 
resolution  will  be  read  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  149) ,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  case  of  the  United  States  of 
America  t.  Anthonp  Provenzano.  Criminal 
AcUon  No.  429-60.  is  pending  In  the  US 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey 
and  -" 

Whereas  Messrs.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Je- 
rome S.  Adlerman.  James  P.  Kelly,  and  Jcieeph 
F.  Maher.  all  of  whom  are  former  employees 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Improper  Actlvl- 
ties  In  the  Labor  or  Management  Field  have 
been  advised  by  the  U.8.  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  New  Jersey  that  they  will  be  called 
as  wttneeaes  and  directed  to  bring  with  them 
at  the  aforementioned  trial  all  of  their  notes 
memoranda,  workpapers,  and  records  com- 
piled by  them  In  connection  with  this  crimi- 
nal action;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Committee 
on  Ooverrunent  Operations,  has  In  Its  pos- 
session, by  virtue  of  Senate  Resolution  255 
section  5.  8eth  Congress,  the  records  of  the 
former  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Improper 
Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Management  Field- 
and 

Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  Sutes  no  document  under  the 
control  and  In  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  can.  by  the  mandate 
of  process  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice 
be  taken  from  such  control  or  possession,  but 
by  Its  permission;  and 

Whereas  by  the  privilege  of  the  Senate  and 
by  rule  XXX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  no  doc\iment  shall  be  withdrawn  from 
Its  files  except  by  the  order  of  the  Senate- 
and 

Whereas  Information  secured  by  staff  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  pursuant  to  their  offi- 
cial duties  as  employees  of  the  Senate  may 
not  be  revealed  without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate:    Therefore  be  It 

Reaolved.  That  Messrs.  Robert  P.  Kennedy. 
Jerome  8.  Adlerman,  Jamee  P.  Kelly,  and 
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Joseph  F.  Maher,  former  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Improper 
Activities  In  the  Labor  or  Management  Field, 
are  authorized  to  appear  and  testify  before 
the  aforementioned  court  In  the  aforemen- 
tioned criminal  action,  or  at  any  continued 
and  subsequent  proceedings  thereof,  and  to 
take  with  them  and  produce  such  documents 
and  papers  called  for  by  proper  subpenas 
before  said  court  where  determined  by  the 
judge  thereof  to  be  material  and  relevant 
to  the  Issues  before  him. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  is  requested  by  the  U.S.  At- 
torney for  the  District  of  New  Jei-sey  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States  against 
Anthony  Provenzano.  The  resolution 
would  authorize  the  Honorable  Robert 
S.  Kennedy,  Jerome  S.  Adlerman,  James 
P.  Kelly,  and  Joseph  F.  Maher,  present 
and  former  staff  members  of  the  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  to  appear  in  court  and  tes- 
tify on  behalf  of  the  Government  In  that 
case.  I  ask  that  the  resolution  be 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


TELSTAR  LEGISLATION  NOW 

NEEDS  CAREFUL  REEVALUA- 
TION— THE  CONGRESS  SHOULD 
HAVE  LOOKED  BEFORE  IT 
LEAPED  AS  16  SENATORS  TRIED 
VAINLY  TO  POINT  OUT 

Mr.  GRUENING.     Mr.  President,  last 
year  16  Senators  joined  in  a  vain  effort 
to   point   out   to   the   American   people 
the    myriad    dangers    Involved    in    the 
precedent-making  establishment  of  the 
private  corporation  for  private  profit  to 
be  known  as  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Corp.     Those   Senators  joining   In 
this  fight  were  Senators  Bartlett.  Bur- 
dick,   Carroll,   Church.  Clark,   Douglas 
Gore.    Gruening.    Kefauver,    Long    of 
Louisiana,     McNamara,    Morse,    Moss 
Neuberger.  Proxmlre,  and  Yarborough.' 
This  year  we  again  joined  in  opposing 
the  perversion  of  the  advice  and  consent 
provision  of  the  Constitution  in  using  It 
to  advise  and  consent  to  the  nomination 
of  the  corporation's  incorporators  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors.    We 
cited  this  as  but  one  more  instance  of 
the  many  inconsistencies  with  which  we 
will  be  plagued  untU  we  xmdo  our  hasty 
action     in     establishing     this     private 
profit-making  corporation. 

Drew  Pearson,  the  eminent  national 
columnist,  performed  an  outstanding 
public  service  in  revealing  in  his  column 
this  morning  a  letter  written  to  the  cor- 
poration by  Gen.  David  SamofT  of  the 
Radio  Corp.  of  America  discuss- 
ing the  future  of  the  corporation  and 
suggesting  various  defects  in  the  exist- 
ing legislation- 

Those  of  us  who  sought  some  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  establishing  this  cor- 
poraUon  last  year  said  that  by  placing 
the  development  of  the  satellite  system 
of  communications  In  the  hands  of  a 
private  corporation  motivated,   as  the 
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language  of  the  bill  spelled  out  clearly 
by  profitmaklng,  we  would  be  delaying 
the  ultimate  utilization  of  such  a  sys- 
tem. Great  expectations  were  voiced  of 
being  able  to  utilize  such  a  system  in 
reaching  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
peoples  of  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
If  such  action  must  now  await  the  ob- 
solescence of  existing  and  developing 
cables,  then  we  will  indeed  have  to  wait 
a  long  time  before  the  peoples  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  can  be  com- 
municated with  in  this  way. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  new.  This  was 
pointed  out  during  the  hearings  held 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee at  the  time  the  original  satellite 
corporation  bill  was  before  the  Senate. 

I  reiterate:  whether  or  not  Voice  of 
America  reaches  the  peoples  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  should  not  de- 
pend on  whether  it  is  profitable  to  do 
so.  Our  purpose  in  an  enterprise  so 
fraught  with  such  great  potentialities 
for  peace,  for  international  understand- 
ing, for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
and  much,  much  else,  should  be  above 
the  profit  motive. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Drew  Pearson's  column  entitled 
"Samoff  Writes  on  Satellite  Corpora- 
tion" be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.     GRUENING.     However,     rather 
than  insert  only  Mr.  Pearson's  partial 
quotation,  I  thought  it  well  to  secure  the 
letter  itself  which  reveals  the  things  we 
fought  against  In  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress are  now  coming  to  pass.    Had  we 
not  been  gagged  by  cloture  before  these 
vital   shortcomings   could   be   fully    ex- 
posed, the  present  and  prospective  diffi- 
culties might  have  been  obviated.    Gen- 
eral Samoff,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Radio  Corp.  of  America,  who  is  cer- 
tainly as  knowledgeable  in  this  field  as 
any  human  being  on  this  earth  says  the 
whole  enterprise  "now  needs  earful  re- 
evaluation."     Further  on  ho  points  out 
his  belief  "that  the  satellite  corporation 
Is  now  confronted  more  seriously  with 
the  question  as  to  when  Its  operations 
can  reasonably  become  profitable."    He 
says  this  calls  for  "f uiidamental  studies  " 
Obviously,  we  tried  to  point  this  out  and 
would  have  been  successful  in  pointing 
this  out  had  we  not  been  steamrollered 
by  cloture  and  motions  to  lay  on  the 
table. 

General  Samoff  says  he  Is  in  favor  of 
private  enterprise  and  thinks  this  cor- 
poration should  continue  as  a  private 
enterprise  but  he  adds  he  favors  private 
enterprise  when  it  "can  furnish  the  cap- 
ital and  facilities  to  render  the  necessary 
services."  Query:  Will  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corp.  furnish  the  capital? 
Obviously  not.  It  will  come  to  ask  Uncle 
Sam  to  pick  up  the  tab. 

Now  that  the  Congress  rushed  this  leg- 
islation through  in  great  haste  it  win  be 
neceuary  now  to  repent— or  to  repair— 
at  leisure.  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to 
recall  the  whole  enterprise  and  start  all 
over  again. 
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I  asJc  unanimous  consent  that  Oeneral 
Sarnoff's  letter  also  be  prtnted  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  2.) 

Exhibit   1 
|FYom   the   Waahlngton  Po«t.   May   28.   19631 

Sahnoft  WVTxa  on  Satkluti  Cobtokatton 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Gen  David  Sarnoff.  chairman  of  the  Radio 
Corp  of  America  and  one  of  the  mo«t 
experienced  communlcatlona  experts  In  the 
United  States,  has  thrown  a  blockbuster 
into  the  Communications  Satellite  Corp. 
He  has  written  a  letter  to  Leo  Welch,  chair- 
man of  the  corporation,  raising  grave  doubts 
as  to  whether  the  satellite  is  worth  develop- 
ing under  the  present  setup 

Coming  from  a  man  who  has  spent  57 
years  In  communications  and  who  made  radio 
and  telerlslon  a  way  of  life  in  the  United 
States,  the  Sarnoff  letter  has  had  more  effect 
than  a  Senat*  flllbuster  If  it  had  been 
written  at  the  time  Senators  KcfAuvni.  Oork, 
attTENiNO.  BuiDicK.  et  al  .  were  fighting 
against  the  satellite  corporation  bill,  the  bill 
would  not  have  passed 

The  Sarnoff  letter  so  far  is  confidential. 
However,  this  column  can  reveal  that  he 
makes  the  following  points 

Transistorized  cables  being  developed  by 
AT  &  T.  will  carry  double  the  existing  trans- 
ocean  traffic  and  will  handle  all  TV  signals 
and  other  traffic  for  some   time  to  come 

The  present  telephone  and  cable  companies 
will  not  use  the  satellite  because  they  already 
have  money  Invested  In  their  own  cable 
faculties.  They  will  not  spend  extra  money 
to  use  the  satellite 

The  moet  practical  solution  to  the  satellite 
dilemma  Is  to  organize  one  large  private 
company,  under  Government  regulation,  to 
operate  all  the  present  cables,  all  radio  cir- 
cuits, and  all  future  satellite  communica- 
tions. 

DOUBTS    ABOUT    FUTiniE 

The  Sarnoff  letter  comes  at  a  time  when 
other  directors  of  the  satellite  corporation,  a 
private  company  set  up  by  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, have  had  growing  doubts  about 
their  overglamorlzed  establishment 

It  also  comes  at  a  time  when  thousands 
of  letters  have  been  received  from  private  In- 
vestors wanting  to  know  when  they  can  Invest 
in  the  new  company.  If  the  Sarnoff  letter 
and  the  private  view  of  several  directors  are 
any  criterion.  It  wUl  be  a  long  time  before 
the  corporation  will  merit  a  public  stock 
Issue. 

The  Sarnoff  letter  was  written  In  reply  to 
an  Inquiry  by  Welch,  asking  for  Sarnoff's 
views.  In  his  unpublished  letter.  Sarnoff 
quoted  statements  by  Pred  Kappel,  head  of 
A.T.  ic  T..  and  James  E.  Dingman.  vice  presi- 
dent of  AT  St  T..  that  new  transistorized 
cables  would  provide  720  telephone  circuits 
alone,  and  that  "one  transistorized  cable  laid 
across  the  North  Atlantic  could  connect  areas 
poeaeselng  90  percent  of  the  world's  present 
telephones.  ' 

"One  new  transistorized  cable  will  have  a 
capacity  almost  double  that  of  all  existing 
transoceanic  cables."  Sarnoff  wrote,  "and 
Mr  Dingman  has  expressed  the  hope  that 
it  wUl  permit  a  lower  cost  per  channel  than 
the  present  faciilues  " 

Quoting  the  Rand  report  that  present  and 
planned  conventional  cable  and  radio  will  be 
adequate  to  handle  International  traffic  be- 
tween now  and  19«6.  Sarnoff  continued: 

"I  believe  tbe  satellite  corporation  la  now 
confronted  more  seriotuly  by  the  question  of 
when  its  operations  can  reasonably  t)e  ex- 
pected to  become  profitable. 

"On  the  basis  of  the  present  state  of  de- 
velopment in  satellite  communications  5  to 


10  years  may  pass  before  any  commercial 
satellite  communications  system  will  be  able 
to  offer  reliable  and  continuous  service  on  a 
global  scale." 

BRITISH    COMPETITION 

Sarnoff  then  pointed  out  that  in  nearly 
all  other  countries,  government  monopolies 
own  and  operate  their  communications  sys- 
tems •  •  •  Presumably  the  principal  for- 
eign countries  will  utilize  their  cable  facili- 
ties to  maximum  capacity  before  diverting 
any  substantial  amount  of  traffic  to  the 
American  satellite  corporation  and  paying 
for  the  use  of  Its  facilities." 

Summarizing  his  solution  to  the  difficult 
problem.  Sarnoff  said  In  his  unpublished 
letter 

"We  should  now  consider  an  amendment 
to  the  present  law  which  would  enable  the 
satellite  corporation  to  acquire,  through  pur- 
chase, the  international  telephone  and  tele- 
firraph  facilities  and  operations,  both  present 
and  planned,  of  all  American  carriers 

"V\\e  enlarged  satellite  corporation  should 
continue  as  private  enterprUe  The  new  or- 
ijanlzation  should  operate  as  a  public  utility 
under  appropriate  Government  regulation  " 
Sarnoff  pointed  out  that  this  big  communi- 
cations combine  would  have  the  advantage 
of  starting  on  "an  Immediate  and  solid  reve- 
nue base"  since  the  existing  US  communi- 
cations companies  did  a  •160  million  inter- 
national business  In  1962  and  would  be  doing 
1350  million  by  1970.  Furthermore,  this 
combine  could  deal  with  equal  strength  with 
forelEin  governments 

The  British  General  Post  Office  and  lt« 
Commonwealth  partners  already  operate  one 
of  the  world's  most  extensive  international 
communications  systems  •  •  •  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  unified  US  enterprue  the  British 
might  well  regain  the  dominant  position  they 
occupied  In  international  comnunlcatlons 
prior  to  the  First  World  War." 


Exhibit  2 

Radio  Corp.  or  Amfrica. 

New  York.  NY.  April  2,  1963 
Mr    Leo  D    Welch. 

Chairman.   Communication.i   Satellite   Corp  , 
Wa.^hington.  DC 

DxAR  Mr  Welch:  This  letter  is  In  response 
to  your  request  for  my  views  on  recent  do- 
mestic and  foreign  developments  In  the  field 
of  international  communications  and  their 
likely  effects  on  the  future  operations  and 
earnings  of  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corp 

By  way  of  background.  I  have  from  the 
beginning  advocated  the  early  establishment 
of  a  practical  global  communications  satel- 
lite system  operating  as  a  private  enterprise 
For  this  reason.  I  welcomed  the  initiative  of 
the  administration  and  the  Congreas  In 
establishing  the  legal  foundaUon  for  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.— and  I  sup- 
ported  the   legislation 

I  share  with  your  fellow  directors  a  pro- 
found desire  to  see  our  country  lead  in  the 
establishment  of  a  practical,  reliable,  and 
successful  global  system  of  satellite  com- 
munications under  private  operation. 

RCA  Communications.  Inc — a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  Radio  Corp 
of  America — has  applied  to  the  FCC  for  per- 
mission to  purchase  stock  in  the  Communi- 
cations SateUlte  Corp. 

RCA  Communications.  Inc  .  has  provided 
International  communications  services  for 
more  than  40  years.  And  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  RCA  organization  to  space  tech- 
nology include  the  uniquely  successful  series 
of  Tlroe  television  weather  satellites  and  the 
Relay  communications  satellite  built  for 
NASA. 

My  own  experience  in  communications  ex- 
tends over  a  period  of  57  years. 

The  satellite  corporation  Is  now  in  the 
initial  planning  stage  and   I  appreciate  the 


complex  nature  of  the  problems  you  the*. 
The  existence  of  theee  problems,  of  course 
should  not  halt  or  delay  your  planninit  »r ' 
fort  * 

However.  I  feel  it  is  Important  to  call  at 
tentlon     U>    recent     technical    developments 
which  can  affect  both  your  own  plans  and  our 
Nation's  policies  In  the  field  of  Internatlonsi 
communications      I  refer  to  the   new  tech 
nology  of  transistorized  cables  and  their  poe 
sible  Impact  upon  satellite  communications 
Recently       the      American      Telephone     4 
Telegraph    Co     reported    lu    development   of 
a    transistorized    submarine    cable   of    vastlv 
increased    cap.iclly       This    achievement    was 
cited  by  Mr    Frederick  R    Kappel.  Chairman 
of  A  T   &  T  .  in  a  talk  on  March  18,  1963   be 
fore  the   New    York   Chamber   of  Commercf 
He  said 

The  cables  of  today  are  much  more  ef- 
fective and  capable  than  those  of  a  few  yearj 
ago.  and  the  cables  of  Uimorrow  will  have  far 
greater  capabilities  than  the  ones  we  have 
now  In  fact,  we  are  sure  that  In  a  few  years 
their  capabilities  will  fully  equal  those  of 
satellites  We  have  a  transistorized  cable 
under  development  at  the  Bell  Laboratories 
for  example,  that  will  be  able  to  transmit 
television  and  the  scientists  In  other  coun- 
tries- I  could  name  two  countries — are  not 
sitting  on  their  hands  either.  They  have  a 
similar  cable  under  construction   " 

In  my  view,  the  transistorized  cable  does 
not  alter  the  fundamental  premise  that  early 
development  of  an  operational  communica- 
tions satellite  system  is  vital  to  our  national 
prestige  and  to  continued  U  S  leadership 
in  both  communications  and  space  tech- 
nology 

Nevertheless,  a  second  premise — that  the 
facilities  of  a  global  satelUte  system  will  be 
needed  to  meet  the  expected  growth  of  com- 
mercial demand  for  oversea  communica- 
tions services  beyond  1965 — now  needs  care- 
ful reevftluatlon  In  terms  of  the  possible 
effecU  upon  the  Satellite  Corporation  of 
this    latest    technological    breakthrough 

According  to  testimony  by  Mr  James  E 
Dingman  executive  vice  president  of  AT  k 
T  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munlcatlons  on  February  18.  1963,  the  new 
transistorized  cable  may  be  available  for 
commercial   use  as  early  as  1966. 

This  new  cable — which  reflects  great  credit 
up<jn  the  scientists  and  engineers  of  AT  k 
T— is  expected  to  provide  some  720  tele- 
phone circuits  alone. 

One  transistorized  cable,  laid  across  tlie 
North  Atlantic,  could  connect  areas  p(J8seas- 
Ing  nearly  90  percent  of  all  the  world  s  pres- 
ent telephones 

It  could  furnish,  for  the  first  time,  suffi- 
cient cable  bandwidth  to  transmit  trans- 
oceanic televlsicm  signals  on  a  regular  basis 
It  could  provide  faculties  for  every  other 
form  of  traffic  that  a  satellite  can  handle- 
telephone,  telegraph,  telex,  sound  broadcast- 
ing, facsimile,  data  processing  and  any  com- 
bination of  these  services 

One  new  transistorized  cable  will  have  b 
capacity  almost  double  that  of  all  exlstii.i; 
transoceanic  cables,  and  Mr  Dingman  ha* 
expressed  the  hope  that  it  will  permit  a  lower 
cost  per  channel  than  present  facilities 

Because  development  of  the  transistorized 
cable  was  reported  only  recently.  Its  poten- 
tial impact  on  commercial  satellite  com- 
munications does  not  appear  to  have  been 
evaluated 

The  latest  report  on  expected  growth  in 
International  communications  was  made 
public  in  February  1963  by  the  Rand  Corp — 
an  Independent,  nonprofit  research  organiza- 
tion. 

The  Rand  report  makes  these  pertinent 
points 

It  Indicates  that  present  and  planned  con- 
ventional cable  and  radio  faculties  wUl  be 
adequate  to  handle  the  volume  of  interna- 
tional traffic  expected  between  now  and  1965 
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It  states  that  "Prom  1965  to  1975  we  look 
forward  to  a  normal  growth  rate  of  11.5  per- 
cent per  year." 

It  estimates  that,  between  1965  and  1970. 
revenues  for  aU  US.  International  carriers 
will  Increase  by  1140  mlUlon  annually. 

It  assumes  that  the  Satellite  Corp.  will 
derive  Its  revenues  from  the  estimated 
growth  In  traffic  beyond  1965.  (This  Is  the 
same  period  In  which  Mr.  Dingman  hopes 
the  transistorized  cable  may  become  availa- 
ble for  commercial  use  > 

It  assumes  that  there  will  be  "no  substan- 
tial additions  to  the  cable  network  after 
1966  Any  such  additions  would  subtract 
revenues    from    a    satellite    system." 

Earlier  reports  by  others  In  this  field  vary 
substantially  In  their  growth  estimates. 
None,  however,  appears  to  have  included 
transistorized  cables  In  its  estimates.  This 
Includes  the  Rand  report. 

In  my  Judgment.  It  U  likely  that  all  forms 
of  traffic.  Including  television,  will  be  pass- 
ing through  transistorized  cables  on  a  reg- 
ular commercial  basis  before  the  Satellite 
Corp  Is  ready  to  provide  such  services  on 
8  global  scale. 

In  view  of  this  possibility,  I  believe  the 
Satellite  Corp.  Is  now  confronted  more  se- 
riously by  the  question  of  when  Its  opera- 
tions can  reasonably  be  expected  to  hecomt 
profitable. 

This  Important  question  presently  calls 
for  fundamental  studies.  Such  studies 
should  Include  estimates  of  expected  traf- 
fic, revenues,  and  facilities;  comparative 
capital  Investments,  maintenance  and  op- 
erating costs  of  cables  versus  satellites — and 
any  other  relevant  factors. 

As  In  any  new  undertaking,  studies  of  this 
tj-pe  would  normally  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  tentative  balance  sheet  and  profit 
snd  loss  statement,  based  on  the  best  esti- 
mates obUlnable.  A  preliminary  financial 
•utement  In  this  form,  covering  the  decade 
Immediately  ahead,  would  indicate  the 
amount  of  money  that  will  have  to  be  raised 
to  establish,  maintain  and  operate  the  Satel- 
lite Corp. 

On  the  basis  of  the  present  state  of  de- 
velopments In  satellite  communications  5 
to  10  years  may  pass  before  any  commercial 
satellite  communications  system  will  be  able 
to  offer  reliable  and  continuous  service  on 
a  global  scale.  While  the  TeUtar  and  Relay 
satellites  have  provided  much  valuable 
knowledge,  they  are.  as  yet.  only  Initial  ex- 
periments. We  are  far  short  of  the  tech- 
nical reliability  that  will  be  essential  for  a 
continuously  operating  commercial  satellite 
system. 

There  are  others  who  estimate  that  only 
3  to  4  more  years  are  needed  to  achieve  an 
operating  global  satellite  system.  Even  If 
they  prove  to  be  right,  the  commercial  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  introduction  of  the  tran- 
sUtorlzed  cable  and  the  expansion  of  existing 
cable  facilities  will   not   resolve   themselves. 

One  reason  Is  the  structure  of  interna- 
tlonal  communications  service,  as  It  has 
evolved  over  the  years.  Any  complete  In- 
ternational service— whether  cable,  radio  or 
satellite— requires  ground  stations  and  do- 
mestic distribution  networks  on  both  sides 
of  the  ocean. 

In  nearly  all  other  countries,  government 
monopolies  own  and  operate  theU-  commu- 
nications systems  and  provide  those  facili- 
ties. At  least  two  foreign  countries,  as  Mr 
Kappel  Indicated,  already  are  moving  toward 
transistorized  cables.  And  other  countries 
may  follow.  Presumably,  the  principal  for- 
eign countries- the  largest  centers  for  ex- 
change of  International  traffic— will  utilize 
their  cable  facliitiee  to  maximum  capacity 
before  diverting  any  substantial  amount  of 
traffic  to  the  American  Satellite  Corp  and 
paying  for  the  use  of  lu  facilities.  '  The 
foreign  governments  have,  or  will  have  a 
i»rge  flnancUl  stake  in  the  cables  reaching 
the  main  traffic  centers  of  the  world 


It  is  because  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Corp.  faces  circumstances  without  his- 
torical precedent  that  I  believe  it  desirable 
to  search  for  a  firmer  financial  foundation 
on  which  to  base  this  new  enterprise. 

Last  summer  In  an  address  before  a  sec- 
tion of  the  American  Bar  Association  in  San 
Francisco.  I  advocated  a  comprehensive  and 
ImpartUl  review  of  the  Nation's  overall  pol- 
icy In  regard  to  international  communica- 
tions. Within  that  framework.  I  suggested 
unification  of  the  international  facilities 
and  operations  of  the  present  U.S.  carriers 
Today,  in  the  face  of  all  the  implications 
of  the  transistorized  cable.  I  feel  that  we 
must  go  beyond  the  proposal  I  made  in  my 
San   Francisco    address. 

We  should  now  consider  an  amendment 
to  the  present  law  which  would  enable  the 
satellite  corporation,  to  acquire  through  ptir- 
chase  the  international  telephone  and  tele- 
graph facilities  and  operations,  both  present 
and  planned,  of  aU  American  carriers. 

Unification  of  all  the  Nation's  interna- 
tional communication  faculties  and  opera- 
tions— satellites,  cables,  and  radios— would 
in  my  opinion  assure  the  satellite  corpora- 
tion's commercUl  success,  best  serve  our 
overall  national  Interests,  provide  the  most 
flexible  and  economical  ser\lce  to  the  public, 
and  maintain  America's  leadership  in  world 
communications. 

This  enlarged  satellite  corporaUon  should 
I  believe,  continue  as  a  private  enterprise' 
I  share  the  opposition  of  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  to  Government  ownership  and 
operation  where  private  enterprise  can  fur- 
nish the  capital  and  facilities  and  render 
the  necessary  pubUc  services.  In  the  vital 
and  sensitive  field  of  communications  1 
feel  it  Is  especially  Important  that  the 
American  principle  of  private  ownershlo  be 
maintained. 

The  new  organization  shoiUd  operate  as 
a  public  utility  under  appropriate  govern- 
ment regulation.  It  should  be  safeguarded 
by  law  against  any  control  or  domlnatlcm 
by  any  commercial  carrier,  or  other  organl- 
zaUon,  or  any  combination  of  them  or  by 
any  foreign  Interest— through  stock  owner- 
ship. dU^ctorshlps,  or  by  any  other  means 
I  believe  that  the  new,  unified  enterprise 
could  offer  these  benefits: 

1.  It  could  take  maximum  advantage  of 
modern  technology  to  achieve  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  use  of  radio  frequen- 
cies, cable  facllltieB  and  satellites.  The 
historic  distinction  among  the  various  voice 
and  record  services  already  has  been  largely 
obliterated  by  technological  developments 
It  would  offer  the  user  maximum  flexibility 
in  the  choice  of  method  of  commtmlcatlons 
The  net  result  would  be  maximum  efficiency 
at  the  lowest  cost  to  the  public. 

2.  It  would  start  with  an  Immediate  and 
solid  revenue  base  provided  by  the  traffic 
of  exlsUng  U.S.  International  communica- 
tions carriers.  In  1962.  their  total  revenues 
were  approximately  $160  million.  By  1970 
their  annual  revenues  are  expected  to  reach 
•350  million,  according  to  the  estimates  of 
the    Rand    Corp. 

3.  It  could  deal  with  equal  strength  and 
on  equal  terms,  with  government  monopolies 
in  foreign  countries.  Mutual  agreements 
must  be  reached  with  the  foreign  govern- 
ments on  locations,  rates,  services,  and  means 
of  handling  traffic.  A  divided  front  on  the 
American  side,  and  a  unified  front  on  the 
foreign  side,  place  America  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage. 

It  is  pertinent  to  mention  that  the  British 
General  Post  Office  and  its  Commonwealth 
partners  already  operate  one  of  the  world's 
most  extensive  International  communica- 
tions systems.  The  British  are  further  ex- 
panding their  worldwide  facilities  and  are 
reported  to  be  planning  translstoriaed  ca- 
bles. In  the  absence  of  a  unified  US  en- 
terprise, the  British  might  well  regain  the 
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dominant  posiUon  they  occupied  In  inter- 
national  communications  prior  to  the  First 
World  War. 

What  I  propose  today  is  not  simply  an 
organizational  step  to  surmount  an  Unmc- 
dlate  problem.  My  proposal  recommends  a 
basic  strengthening  of  our  Nation's  position 
in  the  field  of  international  communications 
It  should  therefore  be  considered  within  the 
framework  of  a  broad  study  aimed  at  the 
formulation  of  an  overall  national  communi- 
cations policy.  This  policy  should  be  de- 
signed to  meet  the  new  developments  of  our 
times. 

I  believe  that  out  of  such  a  program  could 
emerge  a  strengthened  American  communi- 
cations structtire— one  that  would  promote 
the  Interest  of  the  public,  protect  those  who 
will  Invest  In  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corp.  and  safeguard  the  employees  and 
stockholders  of  the  present  International 
carriers. 

I  wish  you  all  success  in  your  new  and 
important  undertaking  and  assure  you  of 
the  fullest  cooperation  of  the  RCA  orgaju- 
zatlon  with  the  objectives  of  the  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Corp. 
Sincerely, 

David  Sarnoff. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS,  1964 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5279)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  to  have 
it  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  23. 
line  20,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"$4,458,000"  and  to  insert    •$5,554,000." 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
very  brief.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  restore  construction  funds 
for  the  expansion  of  the  Shellfish  Re- 
search Center  in  Milford,  Conn. 

The  Interior  Department,  In  its  budget 
request,  asked  for  $1,165,000  for  design 
and  construction  funds  to  complete  the 
expansion  of  this  vitally  needed  Center. 

The  House  reduced  this  request  to 
$70,000  for  design  only  and  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  concurred  in 
the  reduction.  The  basis  for  the  reducT- 
tion  in  the  House  was  the  new  policy 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
not  to  consider  fund  requests  until  com- 
pleted plans  and  detailed  estimates  are 
available  for  review. 

I  fear  that  a  policy  of  this  sort,  lauda- 
ble as  it  is,  will  cause  protracted  delays 
in  the  construction  of  many  worthwhile 
projects.  The  delays  in  themselves  may 
well  have  the  effect  of  adding  to  the 
eventual  cost  of  many  proposed  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  facilities. 

I  have  been  informed  by  officials  of 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  that 
the  reduction  of  $1,095,000  will  retard 
contruction  of  the  Center  for  18  months 
to  2  years,  and  the  Bureau  Is  most 
anxious  to  have  the  funds  restored,  so 
that  the  project  can  go  forward  without 
further  delay.  Originally  the  87th  Con- 
gress authorized  the  sum  of  $1,325  000 
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for  the  entire  project  and  $160,000  was 
appropriated  last  year  by  the  Congress 
for  site  acquisitions  and  preparation. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
provide  funds  for  the  expansion  of  a 
facility  which  will  benefit  many  States 
other  than  Connecticut.  The  shellfish 
research  activities  at  Milford  will  be  a 
value  to  all  17  States  which  border  our 
oceans  and  their  shellfish  industries. 

All  these  States,  including  Connecti- 
cut, are  faced  with  decreasing  shellfish 
production  because  of  water  pollution 
and  the  encroachments  of  Industry  and 
population  as  well  as  the  effects  of  out- 
moded propagation  and  fishing  methods. 

The  limited  pilot  studies  conducted  at 
Milford  have  proved  most  promising  and 
I  have  been  told  that  if  funds  are  avail- 
able to  expand  the  facility  it  will  provide 
research  capabilities  for  the  development 
of  methods  of  artificial  propagation  of 
oysters  and  clams  on  a  commercial  scale. 
by  scientific  methods  which  would  not 
be  at  the  mercy  of  nature  or  chance. 

I  most  strongly  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues from  the  ocean-bordering  States 
and  others  join  with  me  in  voting  for 
these  funds. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  should  like  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Senator  that  the  reason  the 
committee  did  not  allow  any  money  for 
construction  was  that  the  House  did  not 
allow  it. 

Mr.  DODD.     Yes.  I  know. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  House  has  a  policy 
that  until  planning  has  been  done  It  will 
not  appropriate  money  for  construction. 
I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  it  would  be 
useless  for  the  Senate  to  agree  to  his 
amendment,  because  the  House  will  not 
accept  it.  Ultimately  nothing  would  be 
accomplished. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  next  year 
is  concerned,  after  the  plans  have  been 
worked  out.  certainly  we  can  get  the 
needed  money,  without  question.  It  Is  a 
policy  of  the  House  that  it  does  not  wish 
to  appropriate  money  for  construction 
until  planning  has  been  done.  That  is 
what  the  Senator  is  up  against. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  grateful  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  for  his 
explanation.  I  am  aware  of  this  situa- 
tion. It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  this 
Is  rather  dictatorial  on  the  part  of  the 
House  The  project  is  underway. 
Initial  funds  have  been  appropriated, 
and  land  has  been  acquired.  Now  we  are 
told  to  wait  until  all  the  plans  are  drawn, 
instead  of  allowing  the  work  to  go  ahead. 
Because  of  this.  I  fear  it  may  be  a 
couple  of  years  before  we  can  get  started 
with  the  actual  construction  work  on  this 
project. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  Senate  added 
money  last  year  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  initiation  of  planning. 

Mr   DODD.     Yes 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  was  done  vei-y 
properly.  We  persuaded  the  House  to 
accept  that  provision.  They  are  pro- 
ceeding with  planning  now.  In  another 
year  the  Senator  will  have  the  project 
approved.  I  am  sure.  Frankly.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  any  advantage  lo  the 
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Senator  to  have  the  Senate  accept  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Aa  the  Senator  knows.  I 
have  great  respect  for  his  Judgment  in 
these  matters,  and  I  am  grateful  for  his 
explanation  and  advice.  I  know  of  his 
good  will  toward  projects  like  this  one. 
and  in  view  of  his  assurances  I  with- 
draw my  amendment  I  shall  be  back 
next  year,  on  behalf  of  this  fine  project, 
and  I  hope  at  that  time  the  full  amount 
for  design  and  construction  of  the  Mil- 
ford Center  will  be  approved  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
the  attention  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  are  present  to  the  last  sentence  of 
the  pending  bill,  which  appears  on  page 
5.  commencing  with  line  20: 

Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  MT7.945  may 
be  available  for  assistance  to  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof  for  enforcement  of  State  clvU  or 
criminal  laws  within  the  Indian  country 
In  said  State  where  such  laws  are  applicable. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  feel 
constrained  to  raise  a  point  of  order 
upon  the  ground  that  this  is  substantive 
legislation.  Before  I  do  so.  I  wish  to 
offer  a  few  words  in  explanation. 

Several  years  ago  the  Congress  passed 
a  law  permitting  States  desiring  to  do  so, 
to  assume  Jurisdiction  over  civil  or  crim- 
inal affairs  of  Indians  living  on  reserva- 
tions within  their  boundaries. 

Not  alone  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
but  a  number  of  other  States,  have 
passed  legislation— and  I  include  among 
that  number  my  own  State  of  Idaho — 
which,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  as- 
sumes State  jurisdiction  over  Indian  af- 
fairs for  criminal  or  civil  matters. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken  the  State  of 
Nebraska  was  the  first  State  to  do  this. 
No  Federal  money  was  appropriated  to 
the  State  of  Nebraska  to  pay  its  cost  for 
the  assumption  of  that  jun.sdiction. 

Nothing,  to  my  knowledge,  was  con- 
tained in  the  original  enactment  of  the 
Congress  which  provided  that  any  State 
assuming  jurisdiction  should  have  the 
costs  of  that  Jurisdiction  paid  for  out  of 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

There  is  no  precedent  for  this  action 
that  I  know  of.  Therefore,  I  feel  that 
this  is  not  only  substantive  legislation, 
but  a  new  departure,  which,  if  enacted 
for  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  must 
hereafter  be  enacted  for  other  States  that 
find  themselves  in  comparable  situations. 

So  this  is  properly  a  matter  that  should 
come  before  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  My  subcommittee 
already  has  plans  formulated  to  look 
into  the  whole  question  relating  to  the 
jur.sdiction  of  States  over  Indian  affairs. 

Therefore.  I  feel  it  would  be  most  un- 
wise to  establish  a  precedent  here  that 
imposes  a  new  law  which  could  become 
binding  upon  the  Congress  for  many 
other  Western  States  that  have  yet  to 
face  this  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  Pre.sident.  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  CHURCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  would  be  the 
precedent  that  would  be  established? 

Mr  CHURCH  If  this  language  is  not 
stricken,  the  precedent  that  will  be  es- 


tablished is  that,  after  a  State  assumes 
criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  over  In- 
dians within  its  boundaries,  it  may  con 
tlnue  to  look  to  the  U.3.  Treasury  for  the 
payment  of  costs  of  administering  its 
laws. 

This  Is  a  serious  question  of  policy,  it 
ought  to  be  referred  to  the  committee 
that  has  Jurisdiction  In  these  matters 
the  Interior  Committee  of  Uie  Senate 

For  that  reason,  and  because.  In  my 
judgment,  this  provision  constitutes  sub- 
stantive legislation  that  Is  not  properly 
a  part  of  an  appropriation  bill,  I  raise 
the  point  of  order 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  correct  when  he  says 
that  this  is  legislation  in  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  I 
filed  the  appropriate  notice  of  24  hours  of 
my  intention  to  make  a  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rule.  But  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  not  correct  when  he  said  this 
would  be  establishing  a  precedent  on  a 
particular  piece  of  legislation.  In  re- 
spKjnse  to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  because  this  does  not  indicate 
in  any  way  that  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  believes  the  Federal  Government 
should  assume  the  cost  once  it  has  made 
the  transfer  of  jurisdiction  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  State. 

We  now  face  a  transltlonary  period 
wherein  the  legislature  not  being  in  ses- 
sion, and  the  law  having  been  passed,  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  will  take  over 
the  jurisdiction,  which  means  henceforth 
they  will  have  to  assume  the  roughly 
$500,000  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  spending  in  this  area. 

If  that  legislation  becomes  final,  thla 
bill  provides  funds  only  for  1  year,  or 
perhaps  part  of  a  year — funds  which  are 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order  when  the  State  takes  over  the 
enforcement  of  its  civil  and  criminal  law 

I  quite  agree  that  substantive  legisla- 
tion is  needed  over  the  long  term.  It  will 
be  a  matter  of  national  policy  whether 
we  want  the  reservations  themselves  and 
the  States  to  maintain  law  and  or- 
der or  whether  we  will  want  to  continue 
that  in  the  US.  Government  I  may 
say  that  this  is.sue  before  us  is  one 
without  much  significance  because  there 
is  a  great  division  of  opinion  In  South 
Dakota,  both  among  Indians  and  non- 
Indian.s,  as  to  whether  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  wants  to  assume  the 
$500,000  cost 

Consequently,  a  referendum  Is  being 
employed,  which  Ls  a  part  of  our  mode  of 
operation  in  South  Dakota.  I  am  ad- 
vised there  are  suflBclent  signatures  on 
the  petition,  and  they  probably  will  be 
certified  In  the  event  the  referendum 
is  filed,  then  the  question  becomes  moot, 
because  the  Federal  Government  will 
continue  to  pay  these  costs.  This  lan- 
guage provides  a  contingency,  in  the 
event  the  referendum  Is  not  filed,  over 
the  transltlonary  period,  while  we  move 
from  Federal  jurisdiction  to  State  juris- 
diction. If  the  movement  Ls  made.  It 
will,  of  course,  result  In  a  saving  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  between  $400,000 
and  $500,000  per  year. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  Is  a  point  of 
order  involved,  and  I  ask  for  a  division, 
recognizing  it  takes  a  2-to-l  vote  to 
override  the  point  of  order. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  concedes  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  concede  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  move,  on  the  motion  I 
have  filed,  that  we  have  a  division 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  move  to  suspend  the  rule' 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  I  filed  the  motion 
with  due  notice  of  24  hours 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  to  sus- 
pend the  rule.     I  Putting  the  question  ] 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Chair  explain 
to  the  Senate  the  parliamentary  signif- 
icance of  the  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  two- 
thirds  vote  is  required  to  suspend  the 
nile  after  the  Chair  has  sustained  the 
point  of  order  that  the  language  is  leg- 
islation on  an  appropriation  bill 

Mr  MORSE.  Is  the  parliamentary 
situation  such  that  the  question  is  still 
debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  mo- 
Uon  to  suspend  the  rule  is  debatable 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
brief  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  raising 
the  point,  because  as  the  Senator  has 
said.  In  effect,  this  is  an  attempt  to  ob- 
tain favorable  legislation  for  South  Da- 
kota to  the  discriminatory  disadvantage 
of  other  States  that  have  similar  prob- 

c    !v,  r^}^  problem  is  not  peculiar  to 
South  Dakota. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Senator  from  South 
Ljaicota.  in  his  own  comments,  has  made 
clear  that  time  is  not  of  the  essence  even 
with  respect  to  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota. It  is  not  known  what  the  State 
decision  is  going  to  be. 

As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  pointed  out 
this  question  should  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  legislative  committee-  it 
Should  not  have  been  brought  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  There  is  no 
great  rush  for  time.  The  question  can 
go  to  the  legislative  committee  Then 
we  can  decide  whether  or  not  a  legisla- 
tive policy  should  be  established  in  this 
connection.  If  so.  it  should  not  be 
limited  to  South  Dakota;  it  should  be 
uniform  as  to  all  the  States. 

Furthermore,  supplemental  appropri- 
ations bills  will  come  before  us  in  due 
course  of  time.    If  some  great  hardship 
can  be  shown  resulting  to  South  Dakota 
and  other  States  with  Indian  problems 
we  can  cover  them  in  blanket  form     f 
only  wish  to  say  to  the  Senate  that  I 
be  leve  it  would  be  unwise  to  establish 
this  kind  of  parliamentary  procedure  In 
the  handling  of  appropriation  bills     U 
we  start  such  a  practice.  I  do  not  know 
how  we  can  close  both  the  doors  and 
windows.    I  sincerely  hope  the  rule  will 
pnm?n  f^^P^,"^^'-    This  item  should  be 
eliminated   from  the  bill,   and   that  Is 
»hat  the  Senator  from  Idaho  seeks  to 
accomplish. 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  motion  to  suspend  the  rule  will  not 
carry.  This  Is  not  a  frivolous  objection 
I  raise.  It  Is  an  Important  question  of 
substantive  policy.  When  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  argues  that  no  prec- 
edent would  be  established,  that  this  is 
merely  a  1-year  proposal,  he  overlooks 
the  fact  that  never  before  has  Congress 
appropriated  money  to  underwrite  the 
costs  of  administering  civil  and  criminal 
laws,  once  jurisdiction  has  been  assumed 
by  a  given  State. 

Nebraska  did  this.     We  never  appro- 
priated Federal  money  to  pay  the  State 
or  Nebraska  for  administering  civil  and 
criminal  laws  in  Indian  territory  there 
Tne  basic  question  that  faces  a  State 
when  it  chooses  to  assume  jurisdiction  is 
the  assumption  of  the  financial  burden. 
If  now,  without  any  consideration  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affaire,  without  any  proper  hearings  at 
all  being  held,  and  without  making  any 
inquiry   into   the    situation    that   faces 
other  Western  States,  we  write  into  an 
appropriation  bill  special  language  con- 
ceding it  to  be  substantive  in  character 
which    gives    special    consideration    to 
South  Dakota  for  the  coming  year   we 
are  not  only  creating  a  precedent, '  but 
we  are  doing  so  In  a  most  Irregular  man- 
?^'""     T*?? before.  I  appeal  to  the  Senate 
to  uphold  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  the 
interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
in  this  substantive  matter.    I  urge  the 
Senate  to  vote  down  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President  in  my 
own  State,  with  respect  to  the  Warm 
Springs  Indians,  the  State  of  Oregon 
assumes  all  the  cost. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  correct  This 
IS  but  another  point  that  emphasizes  the 
serious  departme  we  would  take  if  we  in- 
cluded this  proposed  substanUve  lan- 
guage in  the  appropriation  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt] 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  President.  I  have 
one  other  word  to  say  on  this  subject 
There  Is  a  difference  between  this  trans- 
fer from  any  transfers  which  have  taken 
place  before.     Congress   has  written   a 
law  making  this  possible.     South  Dakota 
is  the  first  State  with  a  large  Indian  pop- 
ulation whose  legislature  has  undertaken 
to  take  on  this  responsibility.     There  is  a 
big  difference  in  the  cost  factors  between 
the   transfer  of  several  hundred  or  a 
thousand  Indians  and  the  transfer  which 
involves  some  35.000  Indians  from  being 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  becoming  the  responsibility  of  a 
single  State  insofar  as  law  and  order  is 
concerned. 

I  am  perfectly  wiUing  to  rely  on  a  divi- 
sion. I  do  not  intend  to  ask  for  a  yea- 
and-nayvote. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER        The 

?,"n^^' q"  'L°V^^  '"°^^°"  of  ^e  Senator 

from  South  Dakota  to  suspend  the  rule 

A  division  has  been  requested. 
On  a  division,  the  motion  was  rejected 
Mr.  HAYDEN.     Mr.  President.  I  have 

a    techmcal   amendment   at    the   desk 

which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER        The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  13 
line  24.  after  the  word  "year"  it  is  pro- 
posed to  add  the  following:  ";  and  pur- 
chase of  not  to  exceed  one  aircraft  " 

Mr  HAYDEN.  The  committee  ap- 
proved funds  with  which  to  buy  a  plane 
but  did  not  provide  an  authorization  for 
It.  TTie  airplane  is  necessary  for  the 
Park  Service  in  connection  with  search 
and  rescue  work. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER        The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Hayden). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  ALLOTT.     Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks   about   one    area   in    which    the 
pending  bill  is  decidedly  deficient     We 
have  heard  a  great  deal  from  the  ad- 
mmistration  about  the  development  of 
the  great  resources  of  the  West.    Last 
So,  °"  September  27.  to  be  exact.  H.R. 
5423.  a  bill  to  amend  the  United  States 
Code  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  take  possession  of  the  naval  oil 
shale  reserves  and  for  other  purposes 
came  before  the  Senate.     This  was  a 
matter  which  had  been  a  long  time  in 
resolution.     Many   people   had  worked 
for  a  long  time  to  try  to  resolve  the  no 
mans  land  In  which  the  title  and  con- 
trol  of  the  oil  shale  reserves  in  Colo- 
rado were  located. 

In  looking  through  the  Record  of 
September  27.  I  noted  that  it  required 
approximately  12  or  14  pages  to  resolve 
the  legislative  history  of  that  bill  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  said: 

T  L"^^^  ^  *****  ^^"^  ^°  "^y  10  years  here 
I  have  never  seen  as  good  legislative  history 
as  this  one  developed  in  connection  with 
any  other  bill.  This  is  the  best  legislative 
history  in  regard  to  any  bUl  that  his  been 
before  us  on  the  floor. 


th???F  *"'*^.  statement,  apparently 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  been 
dragging  its  heels  toward  the  point  of 
providing  for  research  at  the  Rifle  Shale 
Plant  m  Colorado. 

The  pending  bUl.  the  House  bill,  and 
the  legislative  record  would  have  made 
it  possible  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  have 

tnf  £^  "L"^*  °''  *"  °f  ^e  facilities  of 
the  Rifle  Shale  Plant  and  one  or  more 
Of  the  several  entities,  whether  they 
Zl?^  corporate  or  whether  they  were  In- 
dividual or  whether  they  were  educa- 
tional or  eleemosynary,  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  ways  of  extraction  of  oil  from 
oU  shale  economically.  As  a  result,  the 
I^partment  of  the  Interior  made  certain 
offers  and  received  four  replies  to  the 
thS?  ^  P^oniote  the  research  project 

One  of  these  was  made  by  an  oil  com- 
pany All  of  them  were  aboveboard 
The  terms  were  exposed  to  the  public' 
One  was  tentatively  accepted.  It  would 
n^r  'ijy°^^e<i  the  expenditure  of  $600  - 
^l  \  J^?  Apartment  of  the  Interior 
let  it  be  known  it  would  try  it.  and  in- 
tended to  let  this  particular  contract 
But  It  has  not  done  anything  beyond 
making  a  formal  request  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  get  the  $600,000  Now 
the  entire  matter  is  in  a  state  of  Umbo 

I  make  these  remarks  primarily  for 
one  purpose.    I  am  not  going  to  ask  that 
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the  Senate  adopt  an  amendment  for 
$600,000.  because  this  has  now  passed 
that  point.  The  people  who  made  the 
offer  are  considering  other  methods  of 
procedure,  and  the  appropriation  of 
$600,000  at  this  point  would  serve  no 
purpose.  I  make  these  remarks  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  fact  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  particularly  avoided  going  forward 
in  this  field. 

The  time  has  come  when  this  Nation 
can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore  the  800 
billion  barrels  of  oil  available  in  the  high- 
grade  reserves  of  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming.  I  hope  that  when  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  appropriation 
bill  is  considered  next  year,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  will  be  aware  that 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  other  Senators 
are  vitally  interested  in  the  development 
of  these  reserves,  and  that  we  have  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
move  forward  in  the  development  of  re- 
search in  connection  with  oil  shale,  which 
would  represent  the  development  of  one 
of  the  greatest  single,  individual  assets 
the  country  has. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk,  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LKGisLATivg  Clsrk.  On  page  2, 
line  14.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"$6.924.600"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$7,424,600." 

On  page  12,  line  16.  strike  out  "$36,- 
395.200"  and  insert   '$36,895,200." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  both  amendments  be  considered  as 
one.  because  they  would  accomplish  the 
same  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
considered  as  one. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  amendments 
would  replace  in  the  bill  an  item  left  out. 
at  the  markup.  I  was  not  present  at 
the  markup  of  the  bill. 

This  is  a  budgeted  item  to  supply 
$500,000  as  the  first  Federal  funds  to  be 
supplied  for  the  purchasing  of  lands  In 
the  Everglades  National  Park. 

State  and  private  donors  have  given 
1.291.000  acres  to  that  park.  In  addi- 
tion, the  State  of  Florida  has  contributed 
$2,000,000  to  its  acquisition.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  never  donated  a 
dime,  and  it  is  now  being  asked  to  spend 
$500,000  of  the  authorization  of  $2  mil- 
lion made  in  1958.  The  need  for  these 
funds  is  particularly  critical  at  this  time, 
for  the  reasons  stated  by  the  Park 
Service. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  statement  of  the  Park 
Service  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

ExcniPT     FmoM     Depahtmknt     REqr-EST     roK 
RxsTORATiON  or  Ho-jsE  Reduction 

SVESCLAOrS    NATIONAL    PARK      tSOO  000 

A  5.000-ftcre  tract  of  land  which  lies  within 
a  22.000-acre  area  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Royal 
Palm  State  Park  cannot  be  acquired  without 


tii«  ooDBent  of  the  owner  when  being  uaed 
for  agricultural  purposes  or  lying  lallow. 
The  tract  Is  eminently  suited  for  Immediate 
subdivision.  The  owner  has  expressed  a 
wtllln^ess  to  negotiate  its  sale  to  the  United 
States.  The  22,000  acres  comprising  the  so- 
called  "hole-ln-the-donuf  area  are  practi- 
cally surrounded  by  lands  donated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Florid*  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  and  the  State  of  Florida.  It 
Is  astride  the  main  entrance  road  Into  the 
Park  where  It  Is  desirable  to  conserve  the 
natural  Everglades  scenery,  open  the  entire 
area  for  public  use,  and  maintain  the  exist- 
ing water  table  which  extensive  drainage 
will  lower  and  thereby  threaten  the  basic 
ecology  of  the  entire  area.  The  22,000-acre 
area  Is  either  adapUble  for  immediate  sub- 
division or,  as  Is  customary  with  low  lands 
in  southern  Florida,  can  be  developed  by  dug 
canals  with  the  dredged  material  spread  over 
the  adjoining  Unds.  raising  the  surface  to 
an  elevation  suitable  for  construction  of 
dwellings  and  business  enterprise.  The 
Service  has  received  several  requests,  or  de- 
mands, that  we  acquire  private  holdings  or 
face  the  probability  of  new  developments 
which  are  undesirable  and  would  increase 
ultimate  cost  of  the  lands. 

Another  Important  tract  In  this  area,  com- 
prising 4,300  acres  and  formerly  devoted  to 
agricultural  purposes  wa<  recently  acquired 
through  foreclosure  proceedings  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  The  FHA 
has  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  this  property  be  reported 
as  excess  real  property  to  the  General  Serv- 
Ices  Administration  so  that  the  National 
Park  Service  can  accept  it  by  transfer  upon 
payment  of  the  FHAs  Investment  therein. 
Total  Investment  will  approximate  $440,000, 
which  Is  considered  less  than  the  market 
value  of  the  property.  In  the  event  the 
Service  Is  unable  to  acquire  this  land,  the 
FHA  will  advertise  and  sell  It  under  the  au- 
thority contained  In  7  UjS  C.  1985. 

The  Dreamland  EsUtes.  a  subdivision,  also 
In  this  area,  continues  to  sell  house  lots  on 
a  deferred  basis. 

The  State  of  Florida's  donation  of  lands 
and  an  additional  $2  million  for  purchasing 
lands  and  the  gifts  by  other  friends  of  the 
original  park  vested  title  In  the  United 
States  to  all  the  lands  In  the  original  park 
as  It  existed  prior  to  the  1958  act  The 
State  of  Florida  has  complied  with  the  ex- 
change provision  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1958, 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  United 
States  acquiring  the  remaining  lands  and 
waters  within  the  authorized  boundaries. 
This  act  authorizes  an  approprlalon  of  $2 
million  for  the  purchase  of  Inholdlngs.  No 
funds,  however,  have  been  appropriated  to 
date  for  acquiring  these  lands.  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  the  Service  be  permitted  to 
restore  this  Item  to  the  land  acquisition 
program  and  that  the  tSOCOOO  estimated 
be  allowed  for  this  program. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  Piesident.  the 
Senate  has  approved  this  Item  in  previ- 
ous years.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
amendment  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
approached  on  this  matter  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  and  agreed  that  I 
would  be  willing  to  let  the  amendment 
go  to  conference. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  because  the 
Senator  from  Florida  was  not  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  full  committee.  I  am 
willing  to  siccept  the  amendment  and 
take  it  to  conference 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  am  very  much 
obliged.  Actually,  the  item  is  urgently 
needed  for  the  reasons  set  forth.  I 
should  be  glad  to  go  Into  them  in  detail; 
but  since  I  understand  the  chairman  Is 
ready  to  accept  the  amendment,  I  shall 
not  do  so. 


May  28 


The  PRESIDING    OFFICER     with 
out  objection,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  agreed  to 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  ud 
my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk  anrt 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LiciSLATivi  Clerk.  On  page  23 
lines  4  and  5.  in  lieu  of  "$18,582  500'' 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  "$18,682  500" 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,"  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  It  is  Intended 
to  carry  out  the  authorization  in  Public 
Law  87-580,  an  emergency  authorization 
made  late  last  year  to  promote  the  pro- 
duction of  oysters  by  the  propagation  of 
disea.se-resistant  strains. 

As  is  well  known,  in  1957  and  following 
years,  a  vii-us  afflicted  the  oyster  industry 
and  devastated  it.  The  oyster  Industry 
is  a  multimillion-dollar  industry. 

Scientists  have  been  diligently  working 
on  the  problem  in  the  various  States  in- 
volved. The  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  of  the  Depsu-tment  of  the  In- 
terior now  has  a  plan  whereby  the  Fed- 
eral Go\  ernment  and  the  States,  working 
together,  believe  that  in  this  one-shot 
action  they  can  propagate  a  disease- 
resistant  oyster  and  put  the  Industry 
back  on  its  feet. 

The  amendment  Is  offered  In  the  na- 
ture of  an  emergency  at  this  time  be- 
cause the  next  3  months — June.  July, 
and  AuRust — are  very  important  to  this 
industry  and  to  the  research  project 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  makes  a  convinc- 
ing argiunent.  The  project  is  author- 
ized h'  law.  I  suggest  that  the  amend- 
ment be  accepted. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
letter  dated  May  24,  1963,  sent  to  me  by 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  In 
justification  of  the  amendment.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden]  for  accepting  this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  \n  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

V  S    Department  of  the  Interior, 
Fish  and  Wu-dlite  Service,  Bu- 

REAa    or    COMMnCTAL    Fl.SITEHTES. 

Washington.  DC.  May  24.  1963. 
Hon.  James  C    Boccs. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Wojhington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sknatoh  Boccs:  This  is  In  response 
to  your  telephone  request  of  May  23,  1963. 
for  Information  on  our  plans  for  Implemen- 
tation of  Public  Law  87-580,  an  act  to  pro- 
mote the  prrKluctlon  of  oj-sters  by  propaga- 
tion of  disease-resistant  strains,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

After  enactment  of  this  public  law  In 
August  1962,  represenutlves  of  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  met  with  represent- 
atives of  the  States  of  New  Jersey.  Delaware. 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  to  discuss  means  for 
Implementing  the  law.  At  this  meeting  it 
was  derided  that  the  four  States  would  de- 
velop a  proposal  for  the  needed  research  and 
submit  this  to  the  Bureau  of  Commer'^lal 
Fisheries  for  review.  The  proposal  was  re- 
ceived In  February  1963.  We  believe  this 
proposal  adequately  recognizes  the  types  of 
research  needed  to  develop  oysters  resistant 
to  the  blight  (M3X)  which  decimated  stocks 
In  Delaware  and  lower  Chesapeake  Bays 

Tou.  of  course,  realize  that  Public  Law  87 
580  was  an  authorization  act  and  carried  no 
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funds  to  finance  this  research.     The  fiscal  ci£rniflno«fi„  o*^.,..  ...,     n  * 

year  1964  budget  request  for  the  Bureau  of  f  frii?""^  ^^^^^  "^  ^"  ^5T>es  of  essen-  this  bill  came  before  the  Senate    it  has 

commercial  Fisheries,  now  before  Congress,  '''t"  ^esearcn.  not  been  possible  for  the  18  COuntie.<?  to 

contains  no  funds  for  this  purpose,  because  Outdoor  recreation  needs  continue  to  complete  their  review  of  thp  QitnofinV; 

the   program   and   Justifications   were   not  increase  and  additional  facilities  are  still  and  to  express  a  judgment    Thp  Tnt^H?.;^ 

available  when  this   budget  was  prepared.  Vitally  needed.    The  bill  meets  this  chal-  Deoartment  Pvn  P.ci?^^:'            ^terior 

No  other  funds  are  presenUy  avaUable  to  us  lenee  r!;^                expiessed  its  concern;  and 

from    which    cooperative    research    by    the  t>,p  ,.nrr,«,iffo«  Koo             ,  ^  .r.    ^  "^.^^  "f^animous  consent  that  the  appeal 

States  on   the  Msx  problem  could  be  fl-  ^  ^^  committee  has  accepted  the  budg-  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  before 

nanced.  ^t  estimate  where  it  was  realistic,  made  the  Senate  committee  be  printed  at  this 

We  believe  the  necessary  preliminary  work  restorations  where  needed  and  provided  Point  in  the  Record. 

has  been  done  and  we  can  Implement  this  additional     funds    where    required— all  There  being  no  objection    the  annf^l 

act  rapidly  If  funds  are  made  available.    The  Without  a  substantial  increase  over  the  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in' the  Rfpo^ 

four  States  have  Indicated  to  us  that  they  President's  estimate.  as  follows-               *^'"»i«a  m  me  Record, 
win  have   the  necessary  funds  available   for 

their  shares  when  Federal  funds  are  obtained  bureau  or  land  management  ...oo U^''^*''^  '  "^^  Increase  In  funds  of 
The  proposed  research  program  would  se-  ^^  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  on  ,  provided  In  the  bill  will  allow  for 
lect  and  concentrate  Individual  ovsters  which  budget  the  committee  has  wiselv  oro-  rL»  "f^f**  proposed  lor  the  forest  man- 
have  survived  epidemics,  breed  "their  prog-  Vided  for  a  continuation  of  range  devel-  tfctTon"  nr°ofr!,^I°^''"j'°'  ^1**  Alaskan  pro- 
eny,  and  test  their  susceptibility  to  Infection,  opment  work  in  areas  such  ^Vale  ™fc  ^T«i^  ,  ''",'*!f.  ^^*  subactlvlty 
The  work  would  also  determine  how  the  i-  wuxb.  m  areas  sucn  as  Vale.  Public  Domain  (excluding  Western  Ore- 
parasite  Is  transmitted  from  oyster  to  oyster  OREGON  AND  CALIFORNIA  LANDS  ?°^>'      3°^    for    $159,200    Of    the    requested 

rpid^emiS'^  -'-'-  "^^  -"  --'-  ---  ^« --«-  o^  -es^rnZTe,T.^sz  a^iT^hrfhi  Su^L^x^nr  ^^sri-" 

This  kind  of  research  has  been  hlehlv  sue  rJ^^fZ    Government  on  the  Oregon  and  "on  of  40   new  positions  for  forestry  work 

cessful   in   the  livestock  a"d  poultry  indSs"  <^^"f°^^^a  lands  administered  by  the  Bu-  S^n^H^'''    ?ri°''    ^'^^    ^    ""^^    positions 

tries.     It  IB  of  critical  Im^rtanS  that  th^^  ""^^^^  ^^"^  Management.  r'^Jnuened       ^"''^''  """  protection  work  is 

work  get  underway  Immediately,  while  a  suf-  ^^^   ^t   of    1937.    which    governs    the          Restoration  of  «sdn  nnn  4-  ,        ,     ... 

flclent  quantity  Of  survivors  still  remains  un-  management    of    these    lands,    provides.  compS  the  work  Dr<^^^^^^^^ 

harvested.     Even   a   single   year's   delay   will  among  other  things,  that  three-fourths  men?      T^e    HoiJe^rXctfo^  ^SL^-Fo^ 

"tres'tlmaJL'd  ^ost'^^ir^ilo^L^n"'"""   .'?^^  °'  '^"  ^^^^^^^  ^^^"  ^'  distributed  to  the  estry"    is    for    rrk'l^'the    Srjon    and 

rM9  00oTSfwJ.chU  been  Seed  hv/r  ^°"""^'  ^"^  one-fourth  tO  the  Federal  California  lands,  but  they  proposeThe  work 

States                                             pledged  by  the  Government.     Under  this  law,  after  all  "e  financed  from  the  appropriation  "Oregon 

We  hone  thi«  tnfr,,,r,a«.i^         „  w  expenses,    the    Federal    Treasurv     since  ff     California  grant  lands."    Thus,  the  en- 

Sincerely  yours.  road,   reforestation,    and   recreation   in-  appropriation,  but  which  wS  initiated  Sn 

John  l.  McHdgh.  vestments,  from  their  share  of  revenues,  ^^^  the  accelerated  public  works  programs 

tvr.    r.       ,^  T    ./'^""ff  Director  almost    $51    million,    while    the    Federal  ^^"^  ^^^  deleted  for  the  fiscal  year  1963  pro-" 

(For  Donald  L.  McKernan,  Dlr^tor) .  Government's  cost  of  operation  has  been  ^'"^'^  ""^^'"  ^^«  Oregon  and  California  grant 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER     Without  ^^^^  ^^7  million,  compared  to  its  profit  in'i,^LH^f'"°^fi^"°°'  *'^*"  ^"°^«  ^^^^  been 

objection    the  amendment  Is  agreed  to.  ^'  «37  million      Currently  the  counties  pC^d  ?or  brSge  ?nd 'recrntl";;j;foTwo/,^ 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.   President.  I  com-  t'%  spending   twice   as   much   on   these  on  the  Nestucca  Roa^  whe°e  StSis  were 

pliment  the  chairman  and  members  of  federal  lands  as  is  the  Federal  Govern-  washed  out  due  to  the  collapse  of  a  d^m  dS 

the   committee    on    the    bill    they   have  "^^"^-  '"^  ^^^^^  rainfall;   $350,000  is  proposed  to 

brought  before   the  Senate.     Both   the  "^^^  House  committee,  by  a  change  in  ^'"^'^^  ®  ™"®^  °^  *•**«  Upper  Camp  Creek  Road 

committee  In  the  House  and  the  com-  lan&^age  in  the  bill,  provided  that  the  '^J,';^  ^^  ^^^^^^e^ous  to  the  prompt  disposal 

mittee  in  the  Senate,  along  with  their  forestry  budget  for  the  Oregon  and  Call-  '^rimD^ion"'of"th,«  ..^n  ... 

staffs    gave  thorough  and  intensive  re-  fornia  lands  be  reduced  by  $540,000;  and  for  fores^r^work  iUntJ'isf.TJ^Tel 

views  to  the  budget.  by  adding  the  phrase,  "expenses  neces-  program  under  the^regon  and  caiTfornia 

The    printed    record    of    the    Senate  ^^^^  ^°^  management,   protection,   and  e^^^^t,  lands  fund  win  adversely  affect  the 

hearings— some   1,700  pages — attests  to  "development  of  resources  and  for"  to  the  overau  road  construction  program.     Lower 

the  interest  of  the  Appropriations  Com-  indefinite  appropriation  of  receipts  item  "^^ipts  in  recent  years  have  led  to  the  de- 

mittee  and  the  public  m  adequate  funds  "Oregon  and  California  grant  lands,"  it  xhl  f„^H«?!^"V^'   ^?^.  construction   work. 

.r  .e  .as.  co„.e,.aU„„  wo,,  „,  ,e  f^ Sr^^^T^nT^^.^Tj^^lS^.^.^^l  ~^J^~" '^^^'^^ 

The  statement  I  make  today  is  also  ^eveloped    m    harvesting    timber    blown  Regardless  of  the  method  of  financlne  fl- 

made  on  behalf  of  my  colleague    (Mrs  "^'^  °^'  ^^^  year's  storm.  nally  selected,  restoration  of  the  40  new  per- 

NeubercerI.  who  is  absent  from  the  Sen-  Historically  the  counties  have  contrib-  "^'^"ent    positions    for    western    Oregon    is 

ate  today  on  official  business  "ted  one-third  of  their  income  or  25  per-  ^^^^""al  to  the  conduct  of  the  forest  man- 

roREST  SERVICE  ^^"'  °f  ^'•oss  receipts  for  capital  invest-     b?own  down  um'Sei''  '^^  "^^^  ^""^  "^""""^^  °' 

the  'com'miUef  t;o^nr  ^^^^.^H  ' V^^  ^^"°"     r"ec?e^ationa^  ^,^:  'atd'^TpedeTal 

Se  I^i^sTservic^       °"       "  ''''^'''  ''''    Government  has  paid  the  operating  ex-  ^^^^  *  ^«"/-"-  ^-"'  ^-ds 

co^ntT  anTthcTl'^r   TT""'-  uTVnrTr.nVf.Z^^^  '"rs^trhTar^nS!  p'J;^)"^ 

^^Z^Srprr^:'VZX'^     SonaT^-on^r^ ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  -"     Jft=— '    ''---'------  -'^'Z 

Sr^ndustS'irb^set  wi^h  1,Zhf '^'  '''"'-.  '  ^°  "°'  ^''^^  ^°  ^^^^i"  '^^  Senate  now  «°r   «"------"""::"::    ?!  325;  Z 

Forest   Service    progi^ms  ^  f°     r.^i^"\'^^     ^'^^^""^^    cooperative     Restoration  requested 

spell  the  difference  between  succes^an^  local -Federal    arrangement    that   exists  Page  2.  line  15.  after  the  word  "For"  strike 

failure  in  meeting  some  of  ?hem      ?h^  ^""^  }^^  ^'^^  ^^^'^  *^°  ^^^^^^  of  govern-  °^t  the  following:   "expenses  necessary   for 

mdustry  is  nora^nrillToi^'sre  tl^l  ?:^.,To!  ZlTo,:": ,^el  s^T^  ^'^  r-^s^r^raS^i  fo?-^.-"--- ^---^ - 

heiS^  ad?quat"\°und's"^i^r  '^S^Z'  ^^^  acUon'X^n'^by^'tlVHJu'e  and  ,, 

tul£  andTu'S^t  ^h^i  P'-^^'^^^/h-^e  consultation  with  the  countie^  tS  obuS  Justification 

^il  When  thev  nieef^a  .h  r  w"  ""'''  'I}'''    agreement    on    the    allocation    of  Restoration  of  the  «540,000  for  forestry  for 

aw  wnen  iney  meet  uith  the  House.  their  moneys  to  timber  harvesting  ^°'"*'  °"  ^^«  Oregon  and  California  lands  is 

Long -range  problems  of  con.servation         In  the  short  interval  between  the  timp  ?»"^    requested    under    the    appropriation 

and  wood  use  require  re.,ea,ch.    The  .iU  when  the  Ho,«  acJcTinl'tru^e'wrn  tS???X  tLl'T.^'^t  J^T^T^^ 
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necflB-'u-ry  il  restoration  under  "Management 
oi  lands  and  resources"  Is  approved. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  new  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Mana«:ement,  Mr.  Charles  Stod- 
dard, will  be  able  to  meet  with  the  coun- 
ties, exchange  views,  and  devise  a  rea- 
sonable and  proper  interim  program  for 
this  fiscal  year. 

I  also  point  out  that  this  is  a  1-year 
budget  provision  and  the  matter  can  be 
examined  again  next  year,  after  consul- 
tation between  the  Interior  Department 
and  the  18  counties — consultation  which 
I  believe  to  be  very  essential. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  page  7.  beginning  in  line 
10.  the  proviso  extending  down  to  and 
including  line  18  (xi  the  same  page;  and 
also  on  page  7.  beginning  in  line  23.  the 
proviso  extending  down  to  and  Including 
line  3.  on  page  8.  appear  to  be  legisla- 
tion. So  I  make  the  point  of  order 
against  both  those  provisos. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  sustains  the  p>oint  of  order,  on  the 
ground  that  the  provisos  have  not  pre- 
viously been  authorized. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  the  Chair  has  sustained 
the  point  of  order  raised  against  the 
proviso  on  page  7.  beginning  In  line  10 
and  ending  In  line  18. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President. 
pursuant  to  notice  given  by  me  several 
days  ago.  I  now  move  that  paragraph  4 
of  rule  XVI  be  suspended,  so  that  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  of  the  proviso 
will  be  In  order — namely,  to  Insert  the 
language  now  appearing  on  i>age  7  of 
the  bill,  beginning  In  line  10.  after  the 
word  "Colorado."  and  ending  with  the 
word  "Acoma"  in  line  18. 

I  recognize  the  correctness  of  the  point 
of  order,  Mr.  President.     I  merely  point 
out  that  the  Laguna  Indians  have  had  a 
great    and    wonderful    windfall:     They 
have  been  the  recipients  of  the  largest 
amounts  of  money  from  the  umanlum 
developments   which   have   been   taking 
place    there;    and    the    Acoma    Indians 
have  also  prospered.     The  result  Is  that 
the  children  of  these  tribes  have  been 
placed  in  high  school  for  the  first  time. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  Impossible  to  pro- 
vide   high    school    facilities    for    them. 
The  Laguna  Indians  now  have  a  trust 
fund  in  excess  of  $10  miUion.  although 
at  the  moment  they  do  not  have  suffi- 
cient income  to  make  possible  the  pro- 
vision of  the  needed  high  school  facili- 
ties.    They  have  been  trying  to  educate 
their  children  and  have  been  trying  to 
have  the  high  schools  developed  there. 
In      1959.      the      Grants.      N.      Mex.. 
Municipal  School  District,  with  the  full 
assistance  of  the  tribal  councils  of  the 
Laguna   and   Acoma    Pueblos,    obtained 
funds   from   the  Goverment   under   the 
authority   of  Public  Law  815  and  con- 
structed a  Junior-senior  high  school  fa- 
cility on   the  Lacuna   Indian  Reserva- 
tion.    The  facility  was  modem  and  up 
to  date,  and  was  designed  to  house  350 
students. 


As  of  March  4.  1963.  there  were  363 
students  In  the  school.  It  Is  «^Klnifltf>d 
by  school  authorities  that  this  will  In- 
crease to  548  by  June  1964.  The  reason 
for  this  increase  Is  because  of  the  addi- 
tion of  a  senior  class  and  the  location 
on  the  resei-vatlon  of  an  industrial  de- 
velopment. 

I  point  out  that  these  Indians  have 
never  known  what  a  senior  class  in  high 
school  was.  But  now  they  have  these 
trust  funds,  and  they  have  hopes  of  being 
able  to  send  their  children  to  high  school, 
and  also  of  being  able  to  provide  scholar- 
ships. Eis  the  Navajo  Indians  have  done. 
I  point  out  that  in  the  bill  there  Is  a 
similar  provision  relative  to  the  facilities 
at  Ignacio,  Colo  That  provision  was  in- 
cluded in  order  to  make  the  necessary 
funds  available  for  the  construction  of 
additional  classroom  facilities  there;  and 
this  proviso  was  included  by  the  Senate 
committee  in  order  to  make  this  neces- 
sary provision  for  the  Indian  children 
in  the  Pueblos  of  Laguna  and  Acoma. 

This  development  is  strictly  an  Indian 
project,  and  is  scheduled  to  get  under- 
way this  year.  A  buildmg  is  being  con- 
structed, and  an  on-the-job  training 
program  has  already  begun.  The  result 
IS  that  a  large  number  of  Indians  who 
have  been  away  from  the  reservation  are 
now  returning  for  employment  in  this 
area 

The  Indians  filed  an  appUcation  with 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  additional  fimds  under 
Public  Law  815.  but  the  application  was 
disapproved.  The  tribal  officials  then 
tried  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
found  that  no  funds  were  available  Uiere. 
Therefore,  the  only  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem seems  to  me  to  be  an  amendment  to 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  appropria- 
tion, to  include  funds  for  construction  of 
the  addition  to  the  Laguna  school. 

I  recognize  tlie  correctness  of  the  point 
of  order.  I  simply  point  out  that  this 
school  system  has  been  established  in  an 
effort  to  provide  these  children  with  a 
chance  to  obtain  an  education. 

The  interesting  thing  Is  that  of  the 
approximately  400  able-bodied  men  now 
on  the  Laguna  Pueblo,  nearly  all  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  about  15. 
are  employed  by  the  Anaconda  Mines  in 
the  development  of  uranium.  So  in 
time  these  people  will  be  self-sustaining; 
but  at  the  moment  it  is  nece.ssary  to  pro- 
vide this  amount,  in  order  that  this  ad- 
dition to  the  .school  system  may  be  made, 
so  as  to  provide  these  children  with  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  high  school 
education. 

Therefore.  I  hope  paragraph  4  of  rule 
XVI  will  be  suspended,  so  that  this  item 
may  be  considered;  and  if  that  is  done, 
I  hor>e  this  item  will  be  approved. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  for  any  ques- 
tions which  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
may  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  unquestionably  there  may  be 
much  merit  to  this  proposal;  but  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  the  orderly  procedure 
first  to  provide  the  authorization. 
TTierefore.  I  have  made  the  point  of 
order. 
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Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  fromDela" 
ware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  vIpM 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  hoS 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  will  not  In- 
sist  on  the  point  of  order,  because  there 
has  been  pending  for  several  years  pro- 
posed legislation  designed  to  bring  about 
this  development.  I  tried  to  obtain  an 
authorization  of  this  appropriation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  education  of  these 
Indian  children;  and  these  schools  are 
badly  needed  for  their  education. 

A  little  later  I  shall  discuss  the  item 
for  assistance  to  the  community  in 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  I  appreciate  the  situation;  but 
I  feel  that  the  authorization  should  first 
be  made.  Therefore,  although  I  regrtt 
the  necessity  to  make  the  point  of  order 
I  do  make  it  and  do  insist  on  it. 

The  PRESIDLNO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order,  on  the 
ground  that  the  project  referred  to  is  not 
authorized. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
would  it  be  permissible  for  me  to  modify 
my  motion  to  suspend  the  rule,  so  as  to 
make  possible  the  consideration  of  both 
the  New  Mexico  item  and  the  North  Da- 
kota item?  Both  of  these  schools  ar^  de- 
sirable. The  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota and  I  have  explained  the  need;  and 
I  am  trying  to  save  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  can  thus  move 
to  suspend  the  rule. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Then  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  paragraph  4.  rule  XVI. 
be  sxispended.  in  order  to  make  It  In  or- 
der for  the  Senate  to  consider  the  pro- 
vision now  appearing  on  page  7.  in  line 
10.  beginning  with  the  words  "Provided 
further."  and  including  the  following 
text  dowr  to  the  end  of  line  18  on  the 
same  page. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  [Putting 
the  question.] 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  this  question,  I  ask  for  a 
division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  divi- 
sion has  been  requested. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.  Mr 
President,  I  hope  that  the  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rule  will  prevail.  I  should  like 
to  .say  a  word  about  the  merit  of  the  pro- 
posal. Indian  children  are  educated  In 
the  little  town  of  Newtown.  N.  Dak.,  who 
otherwi.se  wnpuld  have  to  be  educated  on 
the  rescrvafckfn.  The  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  would  be  required  to  build  one 
additional  school,  which  would  be  a 
much  more  costly  undertaking.  Schools 
operated  by  the  Federal  Government  cost 
more  than  those  operated  by  the  political 
subdivisions  of  the  State.  The  overall 
cost  is  higher.  It  Is  much  better  to  edu- 
cate Indian  children  along  with  white 
children  in  town  schools  than  to  keep 
them  on  the  reservation.  There  would 
be  a  saving  of  money.  The  children 
would  be  provided  with  a  better  educa- 
tion The  white  people  are  perfectly 
happy  to  educate  the  children  there.  In 
the  case  of  Newtown  they  are  already 
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educaUng  about  174  children.  The 
school  officials  have  already  served  notice 
that  Uiey  cannot  take  any  more.  Unless 
the  Federal  Government  can  help  them 
to  build  a  school,  one  will  have  to  be  built 
on  the  reservation.  The  choice  is  be- 
tweenJkeeping  the  children  back  on  the 
Indian  reservation  and  building  a  new 
school  there  or  helping  the  city  of  New- 
town to  build  a  new  school. 

Mr.  BURDICK.     Mr.  President.  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
senior    Senator    from    North    Dakota. 
What  he  has  said  is  quite  true.    For  ex- 
amplCi  in  1962-63.  out  of  an  enrollment 
at  Newtown  of  735.  174  are  Indian  stu- 
dents.   It  is  estimated  that  based  upon 
the   enrollment   projected    for    1963-64, 
they  may  have  to  drop  50  Indian  pupils 
from  the  northern  segment  of  the  reser- 
vation, 30  pupils  from  the  western  seg- 
ment, and  another  25  pupils  from  the 
reservation  at  large.    It  is  certainly  more 
economical  to  have  an  integrated  school 
at  the  present  time  than  to  build  sepa- 
rate facilities  for  the  Indian  students. 
I  hope  that  the  rule  will  be  suspended 
Mr.  ANDERSON.    Mr.  President.  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  what  both  Senators 
from  North  Dakota  have  said.    I  point 
out  that  Navajo  Indian  children  are  be- 
ing   shipped    as    far    as    Los    Angeles, 
Phoenix,  Tucson,  and  Bingham.  Utah. 
That  is  an  expensive  way  of  educating 
children. 

We  can  send  high  school  students  to 
California,  If  we  desire  to  do  so,  but  It 
will  cost  the  Government  a  great  deal 
more  money.  It  Is  preferable  by  far  to 
do  the  simple  thing  that  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  Senators  from  North 
Dakota. 

I  hope  that  the  rule  will  be  suspended, 
and  the  money  appropriated  In  the  bill 
for  the  purposes  stated. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  much  merit  to  what 
the  Senators  have  said,  but  the  more 
orderly  process  would  require  author- 
ization to  be  reported  by  the  appro- 
priate committee,  the  authorization  to 
be  approved  by  the  Congress,  rather 
than  having  the  proposed  legislation 
included  In  an  appropriation  bill. 

Much  as  I  regret  to  Uke  the  position 
I  do.  I  hope  that  the  point  of  order  uill 
be  sustained,  and  the  rule  not  suspended. 
However,  if  the  project  were  included 
in  a  bill  introduced  in  a  regular  legis- 
lative way.  I  would  be  Inclined  to  sup- 
port the  measure  at  the  proper  time 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  legislation  authorizing  the 
school  is  pending.  We  have  been  wait- 
ing 2.  possibly  3  years,  for  acUon  on 
the  measure.  Meanwhile,  It  would  cost 
the  Federal  Government  more  money 
to  provide  poor  educaUon  for  the  Indian 
children  than  would  otherwise  be  avail- 
able to  them.  Such  will  be  the  case 
unless  the  rule  Is  suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr. 
AwDERsoNl  that  paragraph  4,  rule  XVI, 
be  suspended.  A  division  has  been  re- 
quested, and  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
divide. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  agreed 
to. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  offer  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.    On  page  7, 
line  10,  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  follow- 
ing language:   "Provided  further.  That 
not  to  exceed  $450,000  shaU  be  for  assist- 
ance  to   the  Newtown,   North  Dakota 
PubUc  School  District  Numbered  1,  for 
construction  of  an  addition  to  the  New- 
town Public  School:   Provided  further 
That  not  to  exceed  $370,000  shaU  be  for 
assistance  to  the  Grants,  New  Mexico. 
Municipal  School  District  Numbered  3 
Valencia  County,  New  Mexico,  for  con- 
struction of  an  addition  to  the  public 
high  school  serving  the  Pueblos  of  La- 
guna and  Acoma." 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER      The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Vh-ginia,     Mr 
President,  the  economic  revitalization  of 
my  State  of  West  Virginia  must  come 
through  research  programs  which  will 
find  new  uses  for  the  natural  resources 
with  which   the  Mountain  State  is  so 
nchly  endowed.     With  this  purpose  in 
mind.  I  have  amended  the  fiscal  year 
1964  budget  requests  of  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  and 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  to  provide 
these  agencies  with  funds  needed  for 
basic  research  purposes,  or  for  the  ac- 
celeration and  expansion  of  current  re- 
search programs. 

For  example,  recently  undertaken  coal 
research  projects  hold  hope  for  an  in- 
creasingly bright  future  for  coal— a  fu- 
ture which  also  could  mean  a  substan- 
tial strengthening  of  the  economy  of 
West  yirginia.  for  "coal"  and  "West  Vir- 
ginia" are  almost  synon3mious  terms. 

Within  the  space  of  a  few  years,  syn- 
thetic gas,  produced  hi  West  Virginia 
from  the  State's  tremendous  coal  re- 
serves, may  be  heating  homes  and  firing 
Industrial  boilers  in  New  England  and 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  At  about 
the  same  time,  automobiles  may  be 
"tanking  up"  at  filling  stations  on  high 
octane  gasoline  made  from  coal. 

These  forthcoming  new  uses  for  coal 
can  be  attributed  to  scientific  break- 
throughs In  coal  technology,  spurred  In 
the  main  by  congressional  appropria- 
tions. I  am  happy  to  say,  in  this  respect, 
that  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies, I  was  successful  in  advancing  two 
specific  coal  research  efforts— Project 
Bootstrap  and  Project  Gasoline. 

When  fiscal  year  1963  budget  requests 
of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  were  be- 
ing considered  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies.  I  offered  an  amendment 
adding  $450,000  to  enable  that  Agency  to 
initiate  research  on  "Project  Bootstrap." 
At  the  same  time,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment adding  $1  million  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  research  and  to  begin  the 
planning  and  engineering  of  a  pilot  plant 
for  "Project  Gasoline."  Both  amend- 
ments were  adopted. 
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This  year  in  the  same  subcommittee, 
during  a  review  of  fiscal  year  1964  budget 
requests,  I  again  amended  the  appropria- 
tion bill  to  include  an  additional  |1  mil- 
lion with  which  to  accelerate  the  devel- 
opment work  being  undertaken  on  three 
coal  gasification  projects.  By  hastening 
the  research  work  on  these  projects,  it  is 
entirely  possible  to  combine  them,  for 
feasibility  testing  purposes,  with  the  pUot 
plant  operation  being  planned  for  Project 
Bootstrap.  I  also  urged  the  subcommit- 
tee to  restore  a  $2  miUion  Office  of  Coal 
Research  budget  request,  most  of  which 
would  be  for  Project  Gasoline,  and  which 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  deleted 
from  the  fiscal  year  1964  appropriation 
bill, 

Mr.  President,  research  on  Project 
Bootstrap  centers  on  extracting  the 
equivalent  of  natural  gas  from  coal  for 
commercial  and  domestic  home  use.  Re- 
sults from  benchwork  experiments  show 
that  the  low -cost  process  involved  in 
the  gasification  of  coal  could  have  com- 
mercial application. 

Should  pilot  plant  operations  of  Proj- 
ect Bootstrap  prove  that  coal  can  be 
converted  to  gas  at  a  price  which  would 
be  competitive  with  that  being  paid  for 
natural  gas  in  eastern  urban  popula- 
tion centers,  then  large  tonnages  of  coal 
would  have  to  be  mined  for  such  a 
venture. 

By  the  same  token.  Project  Gasoline,  a 
process  which  would  manufacture  high- 
octane  gasoline  from  coal,  could  mean  a 
vast  new  use  for  this  natural  resource 
if  pilot  plant  operations  demonstrate 
conamerical  feasibility  on  a  competitive 
basis. 

The  coal  industry  is  not  only  the  eco- 
nomic backbone  of  West  Virginia,  it  is 
also  the  living  sinew  of  our  rail  and 
water  transportation  systems.  If  the 
coal  industry  can  be  made  to  prosper 
West  Virginia  by  and  large  will  prosper! 
The  liquification  and  gasification  of  coal, 
if  feasible  on  a  large-scale  commerciai 
undertaking,  could  mean  that  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Mountain  State  would  go 
forward  In  seven-league  boots. 

Another  natural  resource  with  which 
West  Virginia  is  abundantly  blessed  is 
timber.  Hardwood  forests  cover  about 
90  percent  of  my  State.  Through  mis- 
management, misuse,  and  neglect,  the 
percentage  of  good  grades  of  timber  suit- 
able for  cutting  is  relatively  smaU. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  all  timber  is 
usable.  With  this  In  mind.  I  asked  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  back  in  January  of 
1961.  if  a  Wood  Utilization  and  Market- 
ing Laboratory  could  be  established  in 
West  Virginia.  After  that  agency  made 
a  survey  of  the  State,  and  reviewed  the 
comparable  timber  resources  in  other 
Appalachian  areas,  I  was  informed  that 
such  a  laboratory  would  be  highly  useful 
and  that  It  could  make  continuing  con- 
tributions toward  advancing  the  eco- 
nomic potenUal  of  the  forest  products 
industry  of  West  Virginia  and  the  rest 
of  Appalachia. 

Thus,  when  the  fiscal  year  1962  Forest 
Service  budget  requests  were  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies,  I  added  $450,000  with  which 
to  initiate  planning  and  construction  of 
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a  facility  at  Princeton.  W.  Va..  the  site 
selected  by  the  Forest  Service  for  the 
Laboratory. 

In  the  short  apace  of  its  existence.  Ifr. 
President,  the  work  of  the  Princeton 
Laboratory  has  indeed  been  purposeful, 
and  gratifying.  As  a  result  of  the  "mls- 
sioriary"  work  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Laboratory.  43  new  or 
expanded  wood  products  facilities,  repre- 
senting an  investment  of  more  than  $11 
million,  were  either  put  In  operation  in 
West  Virginia,  or  were  placed  under  con- 
struction, or  were  in  the  final  stages  of 
planning  and  financing  during  1962. 
These  new  facilities  will  make  available 
more  than  5.000  new  jobs,  and  will  add 
about  $14  million  annually  to  industrial 
income  in  the  Mountain  State. 

These  new  or  expanded  facilities  in- 
clude pulp-chip  OE>eratlons.  which  uti- 
lize log  slabs,  and  other  wood  refuse, 
as  well  as  those  parts  of  poor  quality 
logs  from  which  good  quality  bolts  have 
been  taken.  Pulp-chips  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  particle  boards,  hard- 
boards,  and  paper  products.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  11  new  pulp-chip  fa- 
cilities in  West  Virginia  will  produce 
about  100,000  tons  of  chips  annually, 
and  that  this  production  will  have  a 
value  of  about  $500,000 

Other  new  facilities,  as  well  as  old  fa- 
cilities which  have  been  expanded,  are 
utilizing  good  quality  logs,  and  good 
quality  bolts  taken  from  ix)or  quality 
logs,  for  the  manufacture  of  hardwood 
flooring,  plywood,  furniture,  and  various 
kinds  of  wood  products  for  industrial 
and  home  use.  In  all.  10  new  wood  prod- 
ucts manufacturing  plants  and  5  others 
which  have  been  expanded  will  utilize 
an  estimated  100  to  120  million  board- 
feet  of  lumber  and  about  50.000  cords 
of  roundwood  annually,  for  a  total  mate- 
rial value  of  about  $10  million. 

This  upswing  in  the  utilization  of 
West  Virginia's  timber  resources  has 
proven  the  value  of  a  rather  modest  in- 
vestment on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  in  research,  and  in  providing 
professional  guidance,  technical  advice 
and  assistance  to  industry.  Personnel 
of  the  Princeton  Laboratory  are  work- 
ing with  many  private  and  Government 
groups,  as  well  as  with  individuals,  to 
interest  them  in  the  potentials  of  West 
Virginia's  forest  resources. 

I  cannot  overstate  the  satisfaction 
which  I  personally  feel  with  respect  to 
the  progress  that  has  already  been 
achieved  by  the  Princeton  Laboratory  in 
the  short  time  of  its  existence.  Mindful 
of  these  encouraging  results,  and  eager 
to  help  effect  an  acceleration  and  expan- 
sion of  important  research  work  being 
undertaken  at  the  facility.  I  added 
$306,000  to  the  $100,000  which  was  re- 
quested In  the  fiscal  1964  budget  for  the 
laboratory.  I  feel  confident  that  this 
small  additional  sum  of  money  will  be 
repaid  tenfold  to  the  Government  in  the 
form  of  taxes  from  a  growing  wood 
products  industry  throughout  Appa- 
lachla. 

But  as  we  work  for  an  expansion  of 
our  wood  products  Industry  we  must  also 
be  conscious  of  the  need  for  both  upgrad- 
ing and  preserving  the  young  growing 
stock    in    our    forest    lands.     Unfortu- 


nately, years  of  neglect  of  those  tim- 
bered acres  has  resulted  In  increasingly 
heavy  tolls  by  diseases  of  hardwood  tim- 
ber growing  stock.  Further  neglect 
could  be  disastrous.  Consequently,  after 
discussing  the  matter  with  Forest  Service 
officials.  I  concluded  that  an  immediate 
research  program  in  Appalachian  region 
tree  diseases  is  vital. 

I  am  pleased  that  other  members  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  were 
sympathetic  to  my  proposal  that  the  sum 
of  $31,500  be  added  to  the  fiscal  year  1964 
budget  requests  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice for  preliminary  planning  of  a  for- 
estry sciences  laboratory,  to  be  con- 
structed at  West  Virginia  University,  at 
Morgan  town. 

The  facility  would  concern  itself  with 
the  engineering  aspects  of  logging  on 
steep  hillsides,  and  with  the  control  of 
soil  erosion  resulting  from  logging  opera- 
tions. Additionally.  the  laboratory 
would  do  research  work  in  wildlife 
habitat,  because  there  is  a  need  to  en- 
courage wildlife  growth  t>oth  for  fur- 
bearing  purposes  and  for  increasing  the 
use  of  Appalachia  by  .sportsmen. 

Locating  the  proposed  forestry 
sciences  laboratory  at  West  Virginia 
University  would  serve  a  dual  purpose. 
U.S.  Forest  Service  scientists  and  en- 
gineers could  advantageously  undertake 
cooperative  forestry  research  programs 
with  the  university's  agricultural  and 
engineering  schools,  tuid  at  the  same 
time  the  laboratory  would  offer  excellent 
opportunities  for  graduate  students  to 
participate  in  research  programs  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Oui-  forest  lands  are  a  rich  natural  re- 
souice  tn  several  respects.  Not  only  do 
they  provide  Umber  for  our  wood  prod- 
ucts industry,  they  also  hold  great  po- 
tential for  recreational  values — for  the 
fishing  and  hunting  sought  by  sportsmen, 
and  the  kinds  of  attractions  sought  by 
tourists:  picnicking,  hiking,  camping, 
and  the  like.  A  good  example  of  this 
is  the  1.641. 981 -acre  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forest,  in  West  Virginia,  where 
planned  multiple  use  has  not  only  re- 
sulted in  a  yearly  increase  in  the  allow- 
able cut  of  good  quality  timber,  but 
where  growing  numbers  of  sportsmen 
and  tourists  are  finding  recreational  pur- 
suits or  a  rewarding  nature.  Indeed,  the 
Monongahela  National  Forest  is  an  eco- 
nomic asset  of  progressive  value,  con- 
tributing to  the  enrichment  of  the  nine 
counties  included  in  its  acreage,  and  to 
my  State  as  well. 

Having  made  an  inspection  of  the 
Monongahela  National  Forest,  early  In 
Febrxiary  of  1961,  and  having  noted  the 
work  done  by  the  US.  Forest  Service  in 
the  way  of  reforestation,  conservation, 
and  recreation.  I  explored  with  ofBcials 
of  that  agency  the  possibility  of  extend- 
ing the  forest  westward  to  include  areas 
in  eight  counties  where  rugged  terrain 
and  submarginal  farming  have  been  a 
cause  of  long-term  chronic  and  persist- 
ent unemployment 

Over  a  half  million  acres  in  parts  of 
Braxton.  Payette.  Greenbrier.  Lewis. 
Nicholas.  Randolph,  Upshur,  and  Web- 
ster Counties  would  be  included  in  an  ad- 
dition   to    the    Monongahela    National 


Forest,  to  be  known  as  the  Mountaineer 
unit.  During  fiscal  year  1963  budget  re- 
views of  appropriations  requested  by  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service.  I  successfully 
amended  the  Interor  and  related  agen- 
cies  appropriation  bill  to  Include  $250 

000  with  which  to  initiate  land  purchases 
for  the  new  unit.  The  Senate  approved 
my  amendment,  but  In  a  subsequent 
Senate-House  conference  on  the  appro- 
prlation  bill,  the  amendment  was  deleted 
The  bill  before  us  again  carries  my 
amendment  adding  $200,000  with  which 
to  plan  for  and  initiate  the  purchase  of 
land  for  the  Mountaineer  unit  in  fiscal 
year  1964. 

I  feel  certain  that  under  the  hus- 
bandry of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the 
terrain  to  be  encompassed  by  the  new 
addition  to  the  Monongahela  National 
Forest  will  become  productive.  A  care- 
fully planned  resources  renewal  pro- 
gram, coupled  with  a  planned  develop- 
ment of  recreational  potentials  should 
contribute  to  an  economic  upsurge  in  the 
area  and  bring  new  monetary  returns  to 
local,  county,  and  State  governments  as 
well  as  to  the  Federal  establishment. 

.The  economic  possibilities  for  West 
Virginia  which  are  inherent  in  potentials 
for  tourism  and  recreational  pursuits 
are  vast  indeed.  Millions  of  Americans 
live  in  nearby  metropolitan  population 
centers.  Some  of  these  people  will  be  at- 
tracted to  the  Mountain  State  by  Its 
breathtaking  scenic  grandeur:  others  will 
want  to  come  to  our  high  country  for 
hunting  and  fishing  both  of  which  are 
excellent. 

The  reason  hunting  and  fishing  are 
Rood  in  West  Virginia  is  that  careful  at- 
tention has  t>een  given  to  developing 
natural  habitats  for  game  animals  and 
birds  and  to  the  stocking  of  our  moun- 
tain streams  and  lakes  with  species  of 
fish  sought  by  anglers 

The  White  Sulphur  Springs  National 
Fish  Hatchery  has  played  an  important 
role  in  supplying  both  cold  and  wann- 
water  species  of  fish  to  27  counties 
throughout  West  Virginia.  In  fact  the 
work  of  this  hatchery  in  helping  to  keep 
our  streams  and  lakes  well  stocked  with 
fi.sh  has  contributed  to  the  growing  pop- 
ularity of  the  Mountain  State  among 
sports  fishermen. 

But  the  concrete  rearing  facilities  of 
the  White  Sulphur  Springs  Fish  Hatch- 
eiT  are  approximately  60  years  old  and 
in  advance  stages  of  deterioration.  A 
program  for  the  replacement  of  these 
facilities  should  have  been  undertaken 
many  years  ago.  When  the  matter  wa,"; 
called  to  my  attention  earlier  this  year 

1  immediately  ascertained  what  was  re- 
quired in  the  way  of  moneys  to  rehabili- 
tate this  hatchery  .so  that  it  could  con- 
tinue its  excellent  services  to  our  West 
Virginia  counties.  I  was  informed  that 
$138,000  would  be  required  for  this  work. 

Therefore,  when  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  on  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  was  considering  the 
fiscal  year  1964  budget  requests  of  the 
US  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  I 
amended  the  appropriation  for  that 
agency  by  adding  the  needed  $138,000  for 
the  White  Sulphur  Springs  Fish  Hatch- 
ery At  the  same  time.  I  al.so  amended 
the  appropriation  bill  to  include  S30.000 
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to  establish  a  fishery  management  proj- 
ect m  the  Elkins  area  of  West  Virginia. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  recrea- 
tional fishing  ranJts  high  as  a  tourist 
attraction  in  my  State,  and  there  are 
many  opportunities  for  improving  the 
potential  of  this  sport  in  West  Virginia. 
The  establishment  of  a  fishery  manage- 
ment project  would  concern  itself  with 
increasing  the  potential  of  this  sport.  It 
could  do  this  by  developing  conservation 
programs  in  cooperation  with  the  West 
Virginia  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  Soil 
Consei-vation  Service,  and  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration. 

In  all.  restoration  of  the  $2  million  for 
Project  Gasoline,  and  my  amendments  to 
the  fiscal  year  1964  budget  requests  of 
the  Department  of  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies — the  $1  million  to  accelerate 
gasification  research  projects;  the  $300.- 
000  for  the  Princeton  Wood  Products 
Laboratory;  the  $31,500  with  which  to 
initiate  the  Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory 
at  West  Virginia  University;  the  $200,000 
to  begin  the  development  of  the  moun- 
taineer unit  of  the  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forest;  the  $138,000  to  rehabilitate 
the  White  Sulphur  Springs  National  Pish 
Hatchery ;  and  the  $30,000  to  initiate  the 

fishery  management  project  at  Elklns 

will  mean  $3,699,500  worth  of  new  Fed- 
eral activity  in  West  Virginia  or  of  inter- 
est to  West  Virginia. 

The  importance  of  my  amendments  to 
the  fiscal  year  1964  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
immediate  employment  opportunities 
which  they  may  afford  to  West  Vir- 
ginians, but  in  what  the  projects  will 
mean  to  the  Mountain  State  in  the  years 
to  come.  Each  project  by  itself  is  of  en- 
during and  growing  economic  value 
Together,  they  hold  the  hope  of  a 
brighter  future  for  the  forestry  and  coal 
industries  in  West  Virginia  and  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  most  pleased  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  approved  a  small  $53,400  item 
to  provide  two  additional  resources  pro- 
gram field  committees  in  the  Offlce  of 
the  Secretary  of  Interior.  While  this  Ls 
a  small  item,  it  will  bring  important 
benefits  in  a  aumber  of  resource  areas. 

In  any  given  area  of  the  United  States 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  en- 
gaged in  a  multitude  of  field  operations 
affecting  not  only  other  projects  within 
the  Department  but  the  activities  of 
other  Federal  departmenLs  and  State 
agencies  as  well.  Coordination  is  essen- 
tial—as has  been  shown  again  and  again 
in  our  experience  with  river  basin  de- 
velopment projects— if  the  operations  of 
one  bureau  or  agency  are  not  to  cancel 
out  the  work  of  the  other  agencies  in 
the  field.  Interior's  resources  program 
staff  was  brought  into  being  to  supply 
this  coordination.  Its  varied  responsi- 
bilities include  program  planning  and 
provision  of  specialized  advisory  staff 
service  on  new  problems  for  the  Secre- 
tary, but  the  ultimate  objective  of  all 
its  labor  Is  to  Insure  that  there  will  be 
consistency  In  the  use  of  our  natural 
resources. 


If  one  looks  at  a  map  of  Interior's  field 
committee  regions,  one  will  see  that  they 
now  cover  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
continental  United  States.  In  two  areas 
of  this  country,  however,  there  is  no  in- 
stitutionalized coordination  of  the  opera- 
tions of  Interior  and  other  field  agencies. 
One  of  these  areas  comprises  the  entire 
Southeast;  the  other  includes  the  west- 
em  Great  Lakes  region  and  the  upper 
Mississippi  valley. 

Speaking  from  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lems of  my  home  State,  I  can  testify  to 
the  great  need  for  regularized  commu- 
nication and  cooperation  among  the 
agencies  with  activities  in  our  area. 
Right  now  comprehensive  river  basin 
planning  in  the  upper  Mississippi  region 
has  brought  in  field  representatives  from 
several  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  has  required 
constant  liaison  with  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  the  Depaitment  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  rapidly 
burgeoning  responsibilities  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  have  in- 
creased the  importance  of  coordinating 
field  operations. 

The  appropriation  is  needed  to  provide 
for  a  field  committee  chairman  for  each 
of  the  two  regions,  for  two  secretaries, 
and  for  office  rent,  equipment,  travel, 
and  other  necessary  expenses.  It  ap- 
pears in  the  President's  budget  estimate 
for  fiscal  1964.  Although  it  was  elim- 
inated without  specific  reference  by  the 
House  as  part  of  a  general  cut  in  person- 
nel expenses,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  this  body  recommends  that  it 
be  restored.  I  urge  that  the  Senate  ap- 
prove this  item.  I  express  the  hope  that 
our  distinguished  chairman.  Senator 
Hayden.  will  be  successful  in  retaining 
the  item  in  conference. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  passage  today  by  this 
body  of  the  Interior  appropriations  bill 
will  be  an  event  long  remembered  in 
Wyoming  and  the  West. 

This  bill  contains  many  vitally  needed 
projects  that  will  do  much  to  provide  us 
with  the  firm  foundation  for  growth  and 
development  that  will  be  so  urgently 
needed  as  our  area  reaches  the  full  de- 
velopment of  its  potentiaL 

Among  the  items  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion here  is  the  initial  years  appropri- 
ation for  the  Big  Horn  Basin  rehabilita- 
tion project.  This  is  a  multiiise  project 
which  will  create  in  one  of  the  major 
and  most  beautiful  valleys  in  my  State 
a  progiam  to  rehabilitate  the  vast  po- 
tential for  grazing  lands,  to  create  new 
and  scenic  recreation  areas,  to  develop 
roads  to  serve  this  beautiful  area  and 
to  begin  the  basic  soil  and  water  con- 
servation progiam  so  necessary  to  the 
efllclent  growth  of  such  an  area. 

Another  item  in  this  bill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, provides  for  the  first  year's  con- 
struction program  at  the  Pish  Genetics 
Laboratory  near  Sundance,  Wyo.  The 
sum  involved  here.  $210,000,  will  provide 
for  initial  construction  of  a  laboratory 
which  should  do  much  to  apply  the 
science  of  genetics  to  the  production  of 
game  fish.  It  would  not  only  greatly 
reduce  hatchery  costs  for  all  states  which 
now  transplant  these  fish,  but  will  pro- 


vide more  hardy  strains  to  delight  the 
fishermen  in  Wyoming  and  the  West. 
And  I  might  add  that  the  fishermen  play 
a  large  role  in  the  tourist  industry  in  the 
West. 

Another  item  which  will  do  much  for 
my  aiea  of  the  country  is  the  appropria- 
tion of  $100,000  for  asphalt  research  at 
the  asphalt  laboratory  in  Laramie,  Wyo. 
Wyoming  is  one  of  the  prime  producers 
of  asphalt  and  also  uses  much  of  this 
material  in  its  highway  program.  It 
is  imperative  this  highway  paving  ma- 
terial be  improved  in  order  to  hold  down 
the  mounting  cost  of  road  construction 
and  maintenance  which  now  face  our 
local  and  State  units  of  government. 
Road  construction  in  a  state  such  as 
mine,  where  there  are  sizable  extremes 
in  temperature  and  precipitation,  de- 
pends a  great  deal  upon  a  suitable  ma- 
terial and  if  more  desirable  paving 
materials  can  be  found,  the  West,  and 
indeed  the  entire  Nation  will  benefit. 

I  would  note  also  that  the  language 
of  this  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
contains  a  specific  injunction  against 
the  condemnation  of  private  land  within 
the  boimdaries  of  Grand  Teton  National 
Park  without  the  express  consent  of 
Congress.  This  provides  protection  for 
the  small  number  of  private  land  owners 
in  the  Park  who  have  come  to  feel  that 
they  are  being  unduly  harassed  by  the 
Government  in  an  attempt  to  take  over 
their  land. 

The  projects  named  here  are  but  a  few 
in  this  bill,  Mr.  President,  but  they  illus- 
trate the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  en- 
dorsed progress  in  Wyoming  and  the 
West  and  I  am  extremely  gratified  at 
the  passage  of  this  bill. 

SPORT    nSH    RESXAXCH    FOR    THE    OAHE 
RESESVOUl 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in 
1958.  while  a  Member  of  the  other  body. 
I  introduced  legislation  to  Initiate  sport 
fish  research  keyed  to  the  kind  of  large 
reservoirs  which  have  been  developed  by 
the  Missouri  River  dams  and  similar  in- 
stallations. Senator  Pxtlbright  intro- 
duced a  similar  bill  in  the  Senate  and 
though  these  measures  were  not  enacted 
by  the  Congress,  subsequent  appropria- 
tions provided  clear  authority  for  the 
Federal  construction  agencies  to  provide 
for  the  improvement  and  development,  as 
well  as  the  protection,  of  fishery  re- 
sources in  their  planning  of  water  devel- 
opment projects.  This  places  an  even 
greater  importance  on  the  need  for  de- 
veloping methods  for  managing  reser- 
voirs so  that  their  fishery  potentials  may 
be  realized. 

The  North  Central  Reservoir  investiga- 
tions was  established  by  the  Bureau  in 
late  1961  to  conduct  studies  on  the  main- 
stem  reservoirs  of  the  Missouri  River. 
These  reservoirs  will  encompass  about 
1.100,000  surface  acres  of  water  by  1964. 
Headquarters  for  this  investigation  are 
at  Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  but  field  labora- 
tories will  be  established  at  other  loca- 
tions. The  initial  study  was  confined  to 
the  area  from  Gavins  Point  Dam  to  Fort 
Randall  Dam.  Oahe  Reservoir,  by  far 
the  largest  in  the  Missouri  River  complex, 
will  be  the  next  body  of  water  in  need 
of  intensive  study. 
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The  overall  purpose  of  this  Investiga- 
tion is  to  relate  different  types  of  water 
management  In  reservoirs  to  fish  popula- 
tions, both  sport  and  commercial.  Eco- 
logical conditions,  life  histories  of  indi- 
vidual fish  species,  and  the  dynamics  of 
the  fish  populations  must  be  stiidled. 
This  information  will  be  related  to  reser- 
voir discharge  rates,  water  level  fluctua- 
tions, water  chemistry  and  water  ex- 
change rates.  Eventually,  it  should  be 
possible  to  operate  reservoirs  for  greater 
benefit  of  sport  fishing  and  to  predict 
how  different  types  of  water  manage- 
ment will  influence  the  fish  populations. 
Management  techniques  will  be  devel- 
oped to  improve  fishing. 

The  Fishery  Research  Station  at 
Yankton  conducted  valuable  studies 
which  showed  that  a  real  danger  has 
developed  in  the  field  of  flsh  stocking  in 
these  reservoirs.  Pish  sampling  in  1962 
on  Lewis  and  Clark  Lake,  in  a  total  of 
over  83.000  fish,  showed  that  almost  54 
percent  belonged  to  the  carp  family.  If 
we  do  not  act  immediately,  this  and  other 
of  the  Missouri  Great  Lakes  will  become 
"carp  sanctuaries."  completely  populated 
by  nonsport  flsh.  It  Is  well  known  that 
carp  can.  by  multiplying  unchecked,  ruin 
vegetation  on  lake  beds  and  destroy 
spawning  areas  of  more  desirable  flsh 
breeds. 

The  tremendous  Oahe  reservoir  in 
central  South  Dakota  will  soon  store 
20  million  acre-feet  of  water — almost 
equivalent  to  1  year's  flow  of  the  entire 
river.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no 
programing  for  fishery  research  on  this 
lake.  This  vast  area  desperately  needs 
research  In  flsh  life  to  fully  develop  Its 
potential  as  a  recreation  and  fishing 
center  for  the  Midwest. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Water  Resources  of  the  86th  Con- 
(fress  said  that  "benefits  may  accrue  to 
flsh  and  wildlife  resoxirces  as  a  result  of 
reservoir  construction"  and  "foremost 
among  these  benefits  is  the  tremendous 
expansion  of  fishing  opportunities  which 
these  reservoirs  afford." 

If  we  are  to  expand  these  fishing 
opportunities,  we  must  study  the  flsh 
population  of  the  pools:  we  must  study 
the  reproducing  habits  and  food  sources 
of  the  flsh:  we  must  put  biologists  to 
work  and  have  the  reports  to  insure  a 
generous  fish  population  which  will 
attract  sport  fishermen. 

A  generous  fish  population  can  be  an 
important  factor  In  the  promotion  of 
tourism  and  recreational  development. 
In  1962,  in  my  State,  of  a  total  of 
152,301  fishing  licenses,  tags,  permits, 
and  stamps  issued.  43.226  were  sold  to 
nonresidents — almost  I  in  3.  The  real 
potential  of  fishing  as  a  recreation  on 
the  Missouri  River  reservoirs  has  only 
budded.  The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  estimates  that  there  are  25 
million  sport  fishermen  in  the  United 
States.  We  must  continue  programs  of 
r?searcii  and  biology  to  develop  areas  on 
our  reservoirs  leading  to  an  expansion 
of  facilities  for  these  anglers. 

To  me.  Mr.  President,  it  is  self-evident 
that  starts  must  be  made  immediately 
on  the  Oahe  Reservoir  in  South  Dakota 
for  a  research  program  administered  by 
the  Branch  of  Fishery  Research  of  the 


Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
to  save  this  lake  from  becoming  infested 
and  ovemm  by  nonsport  flsh  life. 

I  am  Informed  by  Bureau  ofBclals  that 
$150,000  is  urgently  needed  to  administer 
this  project  and  that  such  sima  is  not 
a  part  of  the  bill  under  consideration. 
For  this  reason  I  had  Intended  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  5279,  the  appro- 
priations bin  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  1964.  providing  such  funds.  I  have 
decided  after  consultation  with  the 
managers  of  the  pending  bill  to  withhold 
this  amendment  because  of  the  cer- 
tainty that  It  would  not  be  accepted  by 
the  other  body  at  this  time.  I  will  renew 
my  efforts  In  the  coming  year 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  i-ead  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time 
Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass''     On  that  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  (when  his  name  was 
called* .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
LauscheI.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay." 
I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  HUMPHRETV.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI. 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark  I,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana fMr  Ellendkr),  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  EngleI.  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smath- 
ER3],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell  1,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr  Kefauver],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  ( Mr.  Long  ) ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Neuberger  )  are 
absent  on  ofRcial  business 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr  Randolph)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr,  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr  Ellender),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Encle).  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  ErvinI, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore). 
the   Senator    from    Alaska    fMr.    Grue- 


NiNol.  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr 
HartkxI.  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr 
SmathimI.  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russ«ll].  the  Senator  from  Ten 
nessee  [Mr.  Kefatjvir].  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [  Mr.  Kewwedy  ] ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  LoncI.  the  Sena* 
tor  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Neuberger)  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr 
Randolph),  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aikin  and 
Mr  ProutyI,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoNcI,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Mechem).  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett 1  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  JAvrrs )  are  detained  on  ofBclal 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken  and  Mr 
Prouty].  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr^ 
Bennett),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr 
FoNcl.  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits).  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MechemI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller]  would  each  vote 
"yea  " 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  70, 
nays  4.  as  follows: 

(No   103  Leg  1 
YEAS— 70 


Allott 

Hill 

Moss 

Anderson 

Holland 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Hruska 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Nelaon 

Beall 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Bible 

Jackson 

Pearson 

BOKKS 

Johnston 

Pell 

Brewster 

Jordan.  N  C 

Proxmlre 

BurdlcJc 

Jordan, Idaho 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  W  Va 

Keating 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

LonK   L* 

Scott 

Case 

MaKnuson 

Slmpnon 

Church 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Curt  la 

McClellan 

Stennls 

Dodd 

McOee 

Symington 

Domlnlck 

McOovem 

Talmadge 

Edmondson 

Mc  In  tyre 

Williams.  N  J 

Fulbrlght 

McNumara 

Yarborough 

Goldwater 

Metcalf 

Young.  N  Dak 

Hart 

Monroney 

Young.  Ohio 

Hayden 

Morse 

Hlckenlooper 

Morton 

NAYS — 4 

Cotton 

Tower 

WllUams.  De! 

Thurmond 

NOT  VOTING - 

-2fl 

Aiken 

Ervln 

Long.  Mo. 

Bennett 

Fang 

Mechem 

Byrd.  V». 

Oore 

Miller 

Clark 

Oruenlng 

Neuberger 

Dtrksen 

Hartke 

Prouty 

EXiUKlas 

JavUs 

Randolph 

Eastland 

Kefauver 

Russell 

Ellender 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

EnKle 

Ijkuache 

So  the  bill   iH.R.  5279  >   was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  HAYDEN  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  Its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  thereon:  and  that  the 
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Presiding  Officer  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Hayden. 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Bible^ 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Mundt,' 
and  Mr  Young  of  North  DakoU  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  ^ 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STENNIS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  If  I  may  do  so  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  do  so 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 


EQUAL  PAY  ACT  OF  1963 
Mr.    McNAMARA.     Mr.    President.    I 
ask  that  the  Presiding  Officer  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  House  amendments  to 
S.  1409. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1409) 
to  prohibit  discrimination  on  account  of 
sex  In  the  payment  of  wages  by  employ- 
ers engaged  in  commerce  or  In  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce  and  to 
provide  for  the  restitution  of  wages  lost 
by  employees  by  reason  of  any  such  dis- 
crimination, which  were,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  &8  the  'Equal 
Pay  Actor  1963". 

DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec  2(a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
the  exlBtence  in  Industries  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  Jn  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce of   wage  differentials  based  on   sex— 

(1)  depresses  wages  and  living  standards 
for  employees  necessary  for  their  health  and 
efficiency: 

(2)  prevents  the  maximum  utilization  of 
the  available  lat>or  resources; 

(8)  tends  to  cause  labor  disputes,  thereby 
burdening,  affecting,  and  obstructing  com- 
merce; 

(4)  burdens  commerce  and  the  free  flow 
of  goods  In  commerce;  and 

(5)  constitutes  an  unfair  method  of  com- 
petition. 

(b)  It  l8  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  this  Act.  through  exercise  by  Congress  of 
Its  power  to  regulate  conunerce  among  the 
several  States  and  with  foreign  nations,  to 
correct  the  conditions  above  referred  to  In 
such  Industries. 

Sec  3  Section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938,  AS  amended  (20  US  C.  et 
»*q  I.  Is  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new 
subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  No  employer  having  employees 
subject  to  any  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
discriminate,  within  any  establishment  in 
which  such  employees  are  employed,  between 
employees  on  the  basis  of  sex  by  paying  wages 
to  employees  In  such  establishment  at  a 
rate  less  than  the  rate  at  which  he  pays 
wages  to  employees  of  the  opposite  sex  In 
such  establishment  for  equal  work  on  Jobs 
the  performance  of  which  requires  equal 
skill,  effort,  and  responsibility,  and  which 
W-e  performed  under  similar  working  condl- 
"ous,  except  where  such  payment  is  made 


pursuant  to  (1)  a  seniority  system;  (11)  a 
merit  system;  (111)  a  system  which  measures 
earnings  by  quantity  or  quality  of  produc- 
tion; or  (iv)  a  differential  based  on  any 
other  factor  other  than  sex:  Provided,  That 
an  employer  who  Is  paying  a  wage  rate  dif- 
ferential In  violation  of  this  subsection  shall 
not.  In  order  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  reduce  the  wage  rate  of 
any  employee. 

"(2)  No  labor  organization,  or  its  agents, 
representing  employees  of  an  employer  hav- 
ing employees  subject  to  any  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  cause  or  attempt  to  cause 
such  an  employer  to  discriminate  against  an 
employee  In  violation  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  administration  and 
enforcement,  any  amounts  owing  to  any  em- 
ployee which  have  been  withheld  In  viola- 
tion of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
unpaid  minimum  wages  or  unpaid  overtime 
compensation  under  this  Act. 

"(4)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
•labor  organization'  means  any  organization 
of  any  kind,  or  any  agency  or  employee  rep- 
resentation committee  or  plan.  In  which  em- 
ployees participate  and  which  exists  for  the 
purpose,  In  whole  or  In  part,  of  dealing  with 
employers  concerning  grievances,  labor  dis- 
putes, wages,  rates  of  pay,  hours  of  employ- 
ment, or  conditions  of  work." 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  one 
year  from  the  date  of  Its  enactment:  Pro- 
vided, That  In  the  case  of  employees  covered 
by  a  bona  fide  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment In  effect  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  entered 
Into  by  a  labor  organization  (as  defined  in 
section  6(d)  (4)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended),  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
termination  of  such  collective  bargaining 
agreement  or  upon  the  expiration  of  two 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  whichever  shall  first  occur. 
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And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  prohibit  discrimination  on 
account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of  wages 
by  employers  engaged  in  commerce  or  In 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce  " 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  brief  remarks  I 
shall  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments  to  S.  1409,  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  of  1963. 

While  there  are  some  problems  raised 
by  the  House  amendments,  they  are  not 
of  such  a  serious  nature  as  to  warrant 
the  further  delay  which  would  result 
from  a  request  for  a  conference. 

However,  before  making  that  motion, 
I  do  want  to  discuss  several  questions 
which  have  arisen  during  congressional 
deliberation  on  this  bill. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  Senate 
intent  be  made  clear  as  to  language  in 
the  bill  which  is  the  same  in  both  the 
Senate  and  House  versions. 

For  example,  a  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  what  degree  of  discrimina- 
tion based  on  sex  would  result  in  a  viola- 
tion of  this  new  act. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  that 
an  employer  would  have  to  demonstrate 
a  conclusive  "pattern  of  violation." 

It  is  inconceivable  that  this  Congress 
should  write  legislation  that  would  per- 
mit selective  discrimination  which,  with- 
out doubt,  would  occur  mostly  against 
those  individuals  who  are  least  able  to 
protest. 

It  is  certainly  the  intent  of  the  Senate 
that  an  employer  will  have  violated  this 
act  if  he  discriminates  against  one  em- 


ployee, just  as  he  wiU  violate  it  if  he 
discriminates  against  many. 

Under  the  present  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  an  employer  must  pay  all  of 
his  employees  a  minimum  wage  he  must 
pay  overtime  to  all  of  them  if  they  work 
beyond  40  hours,  and  he  will  have  to  pav 
all  of  them  a  wage  rate  that  does  not  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  sex. 

Another  question  that  has  arisen  re- 
lates to  the  burden  of  proof. 

There  is  no  question  that  under  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  the  Secretary 
must  show  that  an  employer  has  vio- 
lated the  act,  and  the  same  will  hold  true 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  new  equal  pay 
provision. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Secretai-y 
or  the  courts  must  accept  a  plan  or  sys- 
tem that  has  been  devised  to  evade  the 
new  provision. 

The  employer's  defense,  if  it  is  based 
on  an  employer's  plan,  must  be  a  bona 
fide  one;  and  the  burden  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  legitimacy  of  that  defense  will 
rest  upon  the  employer. 

The  discussion  that  surrounded  the 
congressional  consideration  of  this  bill 
has  somewhat  clouded  the  question  of 
the  definition  of  "equal  skills,  efforts  and 
responsibihties." 

There  is  a  rather  lengthy  discussion 
in  the  Senate  Report  No.  176  on  the 
methods  and  procedures  which  the  De- 
partment should  utilize  to  determine 
which  jobs  do  involve  equal  skills,  efforts 
and  responsibilities. 

That  report  discussion  makes  it  clear 
that  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Senate 
that  jobs  must  be  identical.  Such  a  con- 
clusion would  obviously  be  ridiculous. 

Based  on  some  of  the  discussion  which 
has  taken  place,  these  Jobs  would  not 
be  considered  equal  because  they  are  not 
identical,  and  such  a  conclusion  would 
be  obviously  ridiculous. 

As  is  the  case  with  so  much  legislation 
enacted  by  this  Congress,  the  Equal  Pay 
Act  of  1963  will  have  to  be  interpreted 
precisely  by  the  Secretary  before  its  en- 
forcement can  be  effective. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
we  have  enacted  a  desirable  addition  to 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the  guar- 
antee of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  re- 
gardless of  sex. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  im- 
plementation of  this  new  guarantee  will 
thrust  an  additional  burden  on  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  its  Wage  and 
Hour  Division,  which  will  administer  the 
new  provision. 

Unless  this  Congress  intends  to  make 
a  mockery  of  its  action,  obviously  addi- 
tional personnel  will  be  required  to  ad- 
minister the  new  law. 

It  was  pointed  out  throughout  the  de- 
bate on  S.  1409  that  no  new  governmental 
structure  would  be  needed  to  enforce 
this  law. 

That  does  not  mean  that  new  person- 
nel will  not  be  needed,  and  I  trust  that 
congressional  intent  is  clear  on  this  im- 
portant subject. 

Mr.  President.  I  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  be  able  to  make  at  this  time  the  mo- 
tion that  will  bring  to  a  conclusion  leg- 
islative fulfillment  of  the  long  desired 
goal  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  regard- 
less of  sex. 
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I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
House  amendments  to  S.  1409. 

Mr.  TOWER.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  for 
his  efforts  in  facilitating  the  passage  of 
this  measure.  I  should  like  to  read  into 
the  RicoRD  some  of  the  debate  that  oc- 
curred in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  this  measure  on  the  23d  of  May.  as  it 
appears  in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
quote  from  what  Mr.  Thompson,  from 
New  Jersey,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommitttee  that  considered  the 
measure,  said: 

There  will  not  be  any  capricious  or  arbi- 
trary action  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary. 
He  cannot  communicate  with  an  employer 
and  say  "you  cease  and  desist  this  im- 
mediately on  the  payment  of  some  penalty." 
The  only  means  by  which  enforcement  Is 
possible  under  this  act,  as  I  said,  and  I 
reemphaslze  It,  is  before  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  true  that  as  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  If  there  Is  a  proven 
discrimination  and  a  determmatlon  is  made 
by  the  Federal  district  court  the  guilty 
party  Is  Uabie  to  double  damages— liqui- 
dated  damages — under   the  existing   law. 

I  should  like  to  subscribe  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, because  I  believe  it  is  in  keeping 
with  our  English  common  law  system, 
which  holds  that  no  one  is  guilty  until 
so  proven;  that  the  burden  of  proof  of 
guUt  falls  on  the  accuser,  and  not  on  the 
accused. 

With  that  understanding,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  subscribe  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Te.xas.  Certainly,  the  burden  of  proof, 
as  It  now  IS.  is  on  the  Secretary  at  the 
outset  If  the  Secretary  has  brought  his 
charge  and  the  employer  disagrees  with 
him,  the  burden  of  proof  would  shift  to 
the  employer  at  that  point.  I  think  the 
Senator  will  agree  with  that.  For  25 
years  that  is  how  the  act  has  functioned, 
and  we  intend  no  change  in  that  pro- 
cedure 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  have  discussed  this 
question  with  Senators  who  normally 
would  have  been  the  conferees  on  our 
side  had  the  bill  gone  to  conference.  It 
has  also  been  my  privilege  and  honor  to 
confer  with  Members  of  the  House  who 
probably  would  have  been  the  conferees 
on  the  minority  side.  There  Is  a  general 
agreement  that  the  House  language  is 
quite  preferable  to  the  language  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  bill.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  fully  subscribe  to  the  motion  to 
concur  in  the  House  amendments. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  minor- 
ity leader  for  his  cooperation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  concur  In 
the  House  amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  AMERICAN  LUMBER  INDUSTRY 
Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
9.  I  made  rather  extensive  remarks  re- 
garding the  critical  situation  facing  the 
domestic  lumber  industry-  and  its  rela- 
tions with  the  Canadian  lumber  industry. 
I  said  then  that — 

There  is  now  evidence  which  suggests  that 
instead  of  constantly  flailing  away  at  the 
Canadian  lumber  Industry  the  domestic  In- 
dustry of  the  United  States  should  Join 
hands  with  Its  Canadian  counterpart  to  de- 
termine a  course  of  action  which  will  pro- 
tect and  develop  markets  for  lumber. 

Since  that  time  President  Kennedy  has 
met  with  Prime  Minister  Pearson  and  in 
my  judgment  this  meeting  will  produce 
a  new  understanding  m  Canadian  and 
American  relations. 

On  May  24.  Mr.  Mortimer  B.  Doyle, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers  Association  ad- 
dressed the  Northern  Interior  Lumber- 
men's Association  at  Prince  George, 
British  Columbia.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  comments  entitled.  "Cana- 
dian and  United  States  Lumber:  The 
Common  Future"  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  as 
exhibit  1. 

Mr.  Doyle  .suggested  that  the  proper 
course  for  Canadian  and  American  lum- 
bermen would  be  to  devote  their  "ener- 
gies and  good  will  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  mutual  purposes.  "  Mr. 
Doyle  pledged  himself  to  do  so. 

In  his  speech  he  suggested  three  posi- 
tive steps  that  should  be  mutually  un- 
dertaken to  improve  lumber  markets. 
One  was  wood  promotion,  the  second  was 
industry  standards  and  the  third  was 
grading  and  grade  marking  He  stressed 
the  need  for  Canadian-.^merlcan  coop- 
eration In  these  activities  but  his  talk 
also  pointed  out  the  domestic  dllBcultles 
In    getting    industrywide    participation. 

1  assume  that  the  same  problem  exists  In 
Canada. 

On  May  22,  I  received  a  most  thought- 
ful letter  from  Mr.  Doyle,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  as  exhibit 

2  One  of  the  concerns  he  expre.sses  Is 
that  the  provisions  of  domestic  antitrust 
laws  may  pose  problems  In  resolving  Is- 
sues requiring  International  industry 
cooperation.  I  recognize  that  this  may 
be  true.  I  would  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  assist  In  Improving  international 
cooperation  to  develop  an  expanding  and 
vigorous  forest  products  Industry. 

If  the  answers  to  the  problems  which 
exist  were  easy  the  solution  would  have 
been  found  long  ago,  but  obviously,  they 
are  difficult. 

Possibly  it  could  be  helpful  to  have 
governmental  assistance  In  the  form  of 
supervision  which  would  assure  uniform 
grade  marking  by  a  method  similar  to 
that  used  for  standards  for  wood  and 
other  products. 

It  might  also  be  that  some  special  ac- 
tion Is  needed  to  provide  for  Interna- 
tional cooperation  In  developing  markets 
abroad  and  in  assuring  adequate  promo- 
tion by  all  segments  of  the  industry.  In 
many  ways  the  dilemma  faced  by  the 
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lumber  industry  is  analogous  to  the 
problems  faced  by  labor  unions  Todav 
no  lumber  company  is  required  to  join 
in  a  trade  promotion  effort  but  it  reaps 
the  benefits  obtained  by  those  who  n 
nance  these  ventures.  In  short  there  il 
no  union  shop  in  trade  promotion  in  this 
industry.  I  point  out  this  significant 
fact  because  the  lumber  trade  associa 
tions  do  not  represent  all  who  produce 
lumber. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  today  to  discuss 
what  needs  to  be  done  but  rather  to  urge 
that  the  administration  move  vigorously 
to  develop  a  working  agreement  on  ways 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  promoting  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  Nation  by  as- 
suring that  our  lumber  industry  will  best 
serve  the  national  and  hemispheric  in- 
terest. 

On  May  15  I  discussed  briefly  national 
strateKic  trade  with  Red  China  and  at 
that  time  I  pointed  out  tliat  the  North- 
west once  enjoyed  trade  relations  with 
China  which  provided  a  significant  mar- 
ket  for  lumber,  wheat,  and  flour.  This  is 
a  lost  market  and  perhaps  we  should 
consider  whether  It  Is  a  market  we 
should  endeavor  to  serve. 

Since  my  May  9  speech  I  have  received 
several  other  letters  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  three  of  the.se  be  Included  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks  as  exhibits  3. 
4,  and  5.  One  is  from  the  National  As- 
.sociation  of  Home  Builders,  another  is 
from  David  Winton  of  the  Winton  Lum- 
ber Co.,  and  the  third  Is  from  Mr.  Cory- 
don  Wagner.  In  addition,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  portion  of  the 
May  17  issue  of  Random  Lengths,  deal- 
ing with  the  American  Lumber  Stand- 
ards Committee  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  as  exhibit  6. 

Mr  Doyle's  letter  of  May  22  indicate.s 
that  he  does  not  believe  Mr.  Corydon 
Wagner  speaks  for  American  lumber 
interests.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
Mr.  Wagner  has  substantial  interesUs  in 
both  American  and  Canadian  firms,  has 
held  high  office  in  several  important  lum- 
ber trade  associations,  has  a  lifetime  of 
association  with  the  workings  of  the  in- 
dustry and  IS  held  in  high  esteem  In  the 
industry. 

I  am  well  aware  that  Mr.  Wagner  ha.'^ 
investments  In  Canada  and  some  may 
disagree  with  him.  but  these  are  not  the 
Important  points. 

The  issue  is  what  course  should  be 
charted 

In  charting  a  course  we  cannot  icnore 
the  fact  that  some  one-third  of  the 
capital  in  Canada's  forest  industries  i.s 
reputed  to  be  from  the  United  States. 
The  hard  fact  Is  that  .some  in  other 
nations,  as  we  have  in  times  past,  view 
as  harmful  the  fact  that  foreign  capital 
comes  into  their  country.  This  is  not 
necessarily  so  Americans,  as  people  and 
through  their  Government,  have  a 
responsibility  to  American  capital  that 
goes  abroad — and  those  who  Invest 
abroad  have  a  responsibility  to  their 
Nation. 

Men  like  Mr.  Wagner  and  Mr.  Win- 
ton. both  long  on  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Association  boards., can 
contribute    much.      One    of    the    great 
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things  they  can  do  is  help  to  translate 
our  domestic  concerns  into  terms  Ca- 
nadians can  appreciate  and  inform  us  at 
home  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
nations  where  they  have  Invested.  In 
lumber  they  can  help  achieve  Inter- 
national cooperation  on  the  three  points 
Mr.  Doyle  so  well  covered  in  his  British 
Columbia  address. 

It  is  well  to  note  here  that  when  con- 
cern about  Canadian  lumber  imports 
was  first  voiced  the  solution  advanced  to 
me  by  our  lumber  spokesmen  was  to  cur- 
tail Canadian  lumber  imports  by  either 
executive  or  congressional  action.  This 
was  the  oflScial  industry  position  and  this 
strategy  necessarily  forced  them  to  take 
their  case  before  the  Tariff  Commission. 
The  climate  in  Canada,  too,  at  that 
time  seemed  to  be  one  which  may  have 
led  some  in  the  domestic  industry  to 
think  it  unproductive  to  attempt  to  re- 
solve the  issues  on  a  more  amicable  and 
mutual  basis. 

The  Kennedy  administration,  how- 
ever, preferred  the  amicable  course  then 
as  It  does  now.  The  difference  is  that 
now  there  seems  to  be  a  better  chance 
that  many  issues  can  be  settled  along  the 
historic  patterns  of  Canadian-American 
relations — with  understanding  at  the 
conference  table. 

We  should  take  advantage  of  improved 
circumstances.  To  my  way  of  thinking 
the  present  and  foreseeable  climate  fore- 
casts the  real  possibility  that  our  two 
countries  and  the  lumber  industi-y  of 
our  two  nations  can  work  in  better  har- 
mony than  would  have  been  possible  in 
the  recent  past.  I  think  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  pursue  this  course  and  to 
hold  in  abeyance  for  a  reasonable  period 
restrictive  lumber  import  measures 
which  really  treat  only  symptoms. 

I  would  much  prefer  to  see  methods 
devised  to  achieve  bilateral  procedures 
and  standards  for  lumber  grading  and 
marking.  I  would  much  prefer  to  see 
cooperation  In  serving  oversea  markets. 
I  would  much  prefer  to  see  joint  partic- 
ipation to  finance  product  promotions. 
These  are  the  steps  which  will  advance 
lumber  u.se,  create  new  jobs,  promote 
labor  s  welfare,  protect  capital  invested 
and  a.ssure  adequate  profits. 

Mr.  President,  I  clo.se  by  asking  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  column  written  by 
Peter  Ed.son,  entitled  "Lumber  Import 
Test."  which  is  distributed  to  some  700 
newspapers  by  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Services,  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  as  exhibit  7. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibits 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExHiBrr  1  _ 
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Canadian   and   United   States    Lumber: 

Common  Fijtvre 
(Address    by    Mortimer    B.    Doyle,    executive 
vice  pre.sldent.  National  Lumber  Manufac- 
turers Association,  before  the  Northern  In- 
terior    Lumbermen's     Association      Prince 
0<?orgc,  British  Columbia,  May  24,'  1963) 
Gentlemen  of  the  Northern  Interior  Lum- 
bermen's Association.  I  come  before  you  to- 
day In  the  Interest  of  amity  and  opportunity 
and  I  have  been  moved  by  the  graclousness 
of  your  InviUtlon  to  do  so. 

The  dlfncultles  we  have  experienced  to  a 
marked  degree  during  the  past  2  years  are 


not  new  to  Canadian  and  United  States  lum- 
bermen. 

Lumber,  abounding  as  It  does  in  both  our 
countries,  has  served  as  both  a  bond  and  a 
barrier  to  understanding  for  over  a  century. 

For  myself,  I  take  heart  in  this  historic 
struggle  between  free  progressive  men  for 
both  markets  and  protectionist  attitudes 

It  is  evidence  of  a  vitality  and  determina- 
tion inherent  among  lumbermen. 

It  may,  Indeed,  be  such  vitality  and  deter- 
mination a£  can  be  mobilized  to  win  not  a 
victory  for  one  of  us  against  the  other  in  this 
commercial  struggle,  but  the  greater  victory 
of  Improved  markets  for  all. 

Despite  the  earnestness  of  both  sides  in 
every  trade  controversy  over  these  hundred 
years,  and  there  have  been  many,  there  has 
never  been  an  open  rift  between  our  na- 
tions; nor  has  there  been  any  lasting  ani- 
mosity between  our  respective  Industries. 

Canada  did  not  break  off  relations  with  the 
United  States,  for  instance,  in  1864  when 
my  nation  canceled  the  reciprocity  treaty  so 
laboriously  negotiated  by  Lord  Elgin  10  years 
earlier  to  allow  Canadian  lumber  and  farm 
producte  free  entrance  to  the  American  mar- 
ket. 

Nor  did  the  United  States  break  off  rela- 
tions In  the  Umes  of  Sir  John  Macdonald 
who  was  avowedly  a  spokesman  for  a  na- 
tional policy  for  protection  of  Canadian  in- 
dustries from  American   competition. 

The  Rush-Bagot  Treaty,  providing  us  with 
the  longest  undefended  International  border 
in  the  world,  has  never  been  breached  by 
either  party  to  It.  It  never  will  be.  I  am 
confident — as  I  know  you  are. 

An  accident  of  nature  or  the  divine  hand 
of  providence,  gentlemen,  call  it  what  you 
will,  has  bound  these  two  nations  of  ours 
together  inextricably  and  eternally.  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  share  a  destiny 
and  a  devotion  to  basic  neighborly  principle 
which  no  foreign  power,  no  opportunistic 
domestic  government,  no  transient  economic 
disorder  can  long  set  aside. 

The  natural  bonds  of  geography  have 
been  strengthened  by  the  national  origins 
of  the  predominant  portions  of  our  respec- 
tive populations  and,  by  the  common  pat- 
tern of  national  development  westward  as 
we  hewed  an  orderly,  productive  civilization 
out  of  the  wilderness. 

We  are  further  bound  together  by  basic 
cultures,  by  language,  by  common  national 
and  continental  aspirations. 

We  are  free  men  in  a  world  where  free- 
dom Is  hard  bought.  We  have  defended  our 
own  freedom  and  the  freedom  of  each  other. 
We  have  stood  side  by  side  and  fought  and 
bled  together  In  two  world  wars  and  in 
Korea.  Our  women  have  wept  together  and 
comforted  one  another.  Like  it  or  not,  we 
are  brothers  living  under  the  same  roof, 
fashioned  by  the  same  hands,  and  despite 
family  quarrels  which  inevitably  occur  in  all 
families,  we  will  resolve  our  differences  for 
the  good  of  the  entire  family,  and  for  the 
peace  of  our  continental  neighborhood. 

Although  I  have  already  demonstrated  the 
ties  of  respect  and  affection  and  common 
purpose  which  bind  all  Canadians  and 
Americans  together,  we  must  recognize  that 
the  union  between  our  forest  Industries 
makes  lumbermen  on  both  sides  of  the 
border  even  closer  than  most  of  our  fellow 
citizens. 

We  share  species,  we  share  financing,  we 
share  methodology,  we  share  the  ambition 
to  succeed  and  to  operate  at  a  profit;  we 
share,  to  our  occasional  mutual  irritation  I 
fear,  markets  for  lumber  and  wood  products. 
As  might  be  expected,  it  is  in  the  market- 
place where  our  sharing  becomes  a  source 
of  antagonism,  of  sueplclon,  and  of  poten- 
tial economic  warfare.  In  any  free  economy 
the  marketplace  is.  Inevitably,  the  battle- 
ground. 
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And  yet,  it  Is  in  the  marketplace  where  Ca- 
nadian and  United  States  lumber  producers 
have  the  principal  opportunity  to  find  the 
means  to  sustain  themselves,  and  each  other 
against   their   common   enemies — substitute 
materials,    halfhearted    promotional    efforts, 
meaningless  and  confusing  Industry  stand- 
ards.   Inferior    lumber    produced   by    oppor- 
tunistic   operators    on    both    sides    of    the 
border,  those  lumbermen  who  want  markets 
but  won't  pay  the  cost  of  association  dues 
which  promote  such  markets,  and  increas- 
ing   inroads    on    the    market    we   share    by 
producers  on  other  continents 
1    ^^  ^asjjeen  said  of  the  Irish  that  they  all 
love  to  fight  so  much  that  when  they  have 
no  common  enemy  to  fight  they  will   fight 
each   other  Just  for  the   fun  of  it.     As  an 
Irishman.   I   am   privileged   to  observe   that 
we  have  enough  Irish  in  the  lumber  Industry 
on  both  sides  of  the  border  to  satisfy  this 
ethnic  trait.    I  can  say  as  well,  however  that 
we  must  stop  fighting  each  other  for  the  fun 
of   it   and  agree  that  the  common   enemies 
I  have  just  enumerated  deserve  our  undi- 
vided   attention    in    the    marketplace    while 
we  work  to  resolve   the  differences  remain- 
ing between  us  Internationally. 

I  state,  unequivocally,  that  the  lumber 
industry  of  North  America  must  unite  Its 
efforts  to  keep  and  expand  its  present  mar- 
kets in  the  face  of  serious  opposition  or  It 
may  well  cease,  within  our  lifetimes  to  sur- 
vive as  an  industry  of  significance 

Let  us  examine  today  our  areas  of  mutual 
interest  so  that  we  can  undertake  dialogs 
leading  to  a  mutual  course  of  action  which 
will  sponsor  cooperation  and  convert  nega- 
tive energy  into  positive  results  of  benefit 
to  us  all. 

It  Is  clear  to  the  U.S.  lumber  industry  that 
retention  and  development  of  North  Ameri- 
can markets  for  lumber  and  wood  products 
depends  upon  aggressive  promotion  of  those 
products.  It  Is  equally  clear  that  the  Cana- 
dian Industry,  with  limited  markets  at  home 
would  naturally  look  to  the  nearest  availa- 
ble markets  for  an  outlet. 

It  has  been  Increasingly  unclear,  however 
to  our  producers  why  the  Canadian  industry' 
while  vigorously  seeking  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  what  It  considers  to  be  its 
fair  share  of  the  U.S.  lumber  market,  has 
been  demonstrably  unwilling  to  assume  a 
collateral  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  promotine 
that  market.  ^ 

More  rankling  than  any  single  difference 
between  the  Canadian  and  United  States 
lumber  industries  has  been  the  bafflement  of 
American  producers  as  to  how  the  Canadian 
industry  can  sincerely  expect  to  sustain  its 
opportunity  for  sales  in  the  U.S.  market  while 
making  only  a  token  contribution  to  the  ex- 
ploitation of  that  market  while  American 
lumbermen  in  our  national  and  regional 
lumber  and  wood  products  associations  are 
spending  $12  million  each  year  to  develop 
lumber  and  plywood  markets.  There  are 
American  producers  who  have  become  ex- 
tremely sensitive  when  they  contemplate  the 
loss  of  sales  of  their  own  lumber  to  Cana- 
dian lumber  in  markets  which  they  have 
rigorously  developed  through  the  Invest- 
ment of  thousands  of  dollars  and  countless 
man-hours  of  talent  and  energy. 

This  paradoxical  situation  may.  In  fact  be 
unique  in  international  marketing  '  In 
practically  every  field  where  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  competitive  in  markets 
whether  they  be  Canadian  or  American  the 
normal  obligation  to  promote  a  given  prod- 
uct in  a  given  market  is  observed  You  will 
note  this  particularly  in  the  automotive  and 
appliance  businesses  when  a  strong  Cana- 
dian market  exists  for  U.S.  products  This 
is  the  essence  of  the  private-enterprise  sysl 
tem.  It  should  maintain  in  the  lumber  in- 
dustry as  well  &s  all  others. 

Our  single  greatest  stride  In  the  mainte- 
nance and  extension  of  the  lumber  market 
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m  the  United  States  has  been  that  we  have 
achieved  through  the  aggressive,  authorita- 
tive national  wood  promotion  program. 

The  Canadian  Wood  Development  Council 
has  consistently  provided  modest  financial 
support  to  that  program  over  the  post  S 
years.  I  certainly  do  not  intend  to  mini- 
mize the  significance  of  that  support 
although  you  would  agree  that  It  Is  not 
representative  of  the  volume  of  lumber 
moving  Into  the  US.  market.  Neither 
should  any  of  us  minimize  the  value  derived 
from  those  Canadian  dollars  Invested  In 
our  promotion  program. 

I  am  sure  that  both  Bob  DeOrace  and  his 
predecessor  as  staff  head  of  CWDC  would 
attest  that  the  materials  provided  for 
Canadian  use  by  the  national  wood  promo- 
tion program  have  been  among  the  most 
effective  wood  promotion  advertisements, 
technical  studies,  and  tnerchsmdlslng  aids 
available  In  the  Dominion. 

It  la  to  your  Industry's  great  credit.  1 
might  add.  that  at  the  height  of  the  con- 
troversy raging  between  Canadian  and 
American  lumber  producers  concerning  Im- 
ports, the  CWDC  not  only  conUnued  but 
slightly  Increased  Its  subscription  for  wood 
promotion. 

We  have  had  a  similar  experience  with 
one  of  oiiT  own  regional  associations,  which, 
while  at  one  time  seriously  opposed  to  our 
program  of  national  standardization,  voted 
unanimously  to  continue  Its  participation  In 
the  wood  promotion  effort. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  re- 
sponsible elements  within  the  lumber  Indus- 
try on  both  sides  of  the  border  recognize 
that  without  promotion  of  our  products, 
regardless  of  where  and  by  whom  manu- 
factured, we  will  have  no  markets  to  dispute 
about. 

We  have,  then,  attained  a  state  of  ma- 
turity which  warrants  further  exploration 
of  the  fea«lbillty  of  marshaling  all  of  the 
financial  means  at  our  disposal  to  strengthen 
our  promotion  efforts  as  a  means  for  Joint 
reelstance  to  the  market  Inroads  by  substi- 
tute materials. 

We  have  demonstrated  to  our  Interna- 
tional satisfaction  that  a  unified  North 
American  lumber  Industry  can  undertake 
positive  programs  of  advertising  and  mer- 
chandising which  will  revitalize  the  appeal 
of  our  product  to  the  architect,  builder, 
specifier,  and  ultimate  consumer  so  effec- 
tively that  our  mutual  share  of  the  total 
building  materials  market  will  b«  substan- 
tially increased. 

That  our  national  wood  promotion  pro- 
gram is  rMponslve  to  changing  situations 
and  constantly  infused  with  new  vitality  U 
evident  In  the  enthusiasm  demonstrated  by 
our  own  Industry  for  the  projected  adver- 
tising approach  for  1964  revealed  to  the  com- 
mittee early  this  month  at  Its  spring 
meeting. 

Our  advertising  agency  and  staff  have  pro- 
posed, and  the  industry  has  agreed,  that  1964 
advertisements  directed  to  the  consumer  and 
home  bujring  public  will  take  on  an  entirely 
new  look  and  Incorporate  more  specific  ad- 
vantages and  benefits  of  liunber  and  wood 
products  used  for  residential  construction. 
The  suggested  new  consumer  program  is 
soundly  based  on  the  following  communica- 
tions Ideas:  (1)  Selling  the  value  of  Indi- 
vidual homeownershlp:  (2)  selling  the  ben- 
efits of  owning  and  living  In  a  home  of  wood; 
(3)  selling  the  specific  advantages  of  Indi- 
vidual lumber  and  wood  product  Items  that 
are  Involved  In  the  construction  and  Uv- 
ability  of  a  home  made  of  wood. 

This  concept  has  been  presented  to  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders  and 
has  received  a  most  favorable  reaction  which 
win  enable  the  lumber  Industry  to  merchan- 
dise Its  products  and  services  right  down  to 
the  local  builder  activity  level 

Based  on  the  theme.  "Build  or  Buy  a 
Home  of  Wood  Now,"  this  program  of  ad- 
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vertlslng  described  by  our  agency  as  "a  mo- 
tion picture  in  print '  will  detail  the  struc- 
tural, finish  and  furnishing  aspects  of  a  new 
wood  home  In  such  a  way  as  to  reveal  the 
Integrity,  versatility,  warmth  and  beauty  of 
wood  as  always  while  buttressing  the  values 
of  the  product  as  revealed  through  our  grow- 
ing store  of  technical  Information  concern- 
ing Its  Insulation,  acoustical,  strength,  and 
quality  characteristics. 

The  staff,  the  agency,  the  responsible  com- 
mittee, the  entire  National  Wood  Promotion 
Committee,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Industry 
have  demonstrated  an  enthusiasm  for  this 
new  advertising  approach  which  surpasses 
any  which  I  have  seen  In  the  5  years  of  the 
promotion  program. 

We  are  sustaining  the  thrust  of  our  mar- 
keting program  for  wood  and  will  be  limited 
In  the  Impact  on  the  market  only  by  the 
funds  at  our  disposal. 

In  striving  for  this  case  for  International 
understanding  which  we  are  building,  let  us 
enter  wood  promotion  as  exhibit  I  Pro- 
motion of  a  product,  however,  is  not  enough 
In  this  technological  age,  gentlemen  The 
product  we  provide  In  the  marketplace  must 
perform.  It  must  meet  and  surpass  the 
claims  made  for  competitive  materials  It 
must  afford  the  buyer,  specifier,  and  user 
maximum  simplicity  In  terminology,  ease  of 
understanding  and  Installation,  and  flexi- 
bility and  efficiency  In  design  and  service 
If  It  U  to  compete  on  an  even  footing  with 
engineered  Items  which  are  rolled,  extruded. 
cast,  hammered,  or  .iqueezed  to  sizes,  dimen- 
sions, and  shapes  which  are  predetermined 
on  a  computer  and  measured  electronically 
to  assure  that  they  meet  Industry  standards. 

Our  lumber  Industry.  Canadian  and  Amer- 
ican alike,  must  adopt  standards,  grades,  and 
sizes  which  wUl  win  the  respect  and  under- 
standing of  every  potential  user  of  lumt)er 
and  wood  products. 

The  VB.  Industry  took  a  major  step  In 
that  direction,  May  3  at  San  Pranclsco. 
when,  after  3  years  of  effort  and  determined 
adherence  to  sound  engineering  principles, 
the  first  phase  of  a  grade  simplification  and 
standardization  program  for  all  domestic 
softwoods  won  approval  by  the  American 
Lumber  Standards  Committee. 

Acceptance  of  and  Implementation  of  this 
standards  pro<n"ftm  will  unquestionably  con- 
stitute an  eternal  landmark  In  the  history 
of  our  Industry.  It  will  mark  the  day  when 
the  lumber  Industry  for  the  first  time  can 
be  said  to  have  overcome  the  advantage 
which  It  had  consistently  provided  freely  to 
Its  competitors. 

It  Is  obvious,  however,  that  a  good  deal 
needs  yet  to  be  done  In  winning  conformity 
to  established  standards  among  producers. 
We  can  no  longer  expect  that  variations  will 
be  adjusted  at  the  building  site  or  modified 
In  the  shop.  Labor  costs  prohibit  this  lazi- 
ness on  our  part;  building  codes  and  per- 
formance standards  are  rigid  In  this  regard — 
we,  as  lumber  manufacturers,  mvist  comply 
or  fall  by  the  wayside. 

If  we  fall  to  develop  compliance  with  grade 
standardization  and  simplification  to  a  point 
where  we  can  afford  the  same  a.ssurances  to 
our  customers  that  other  products  can  give, 
we  face  either  the  Imposition  of  arbitrary 
requirements  by  Government  or  other  engi- 
neering and  standards  bodies  or  total  rejec- 
tion In  the  marketplace.  This  is  a  Job  which 
we  must  do  for  ourselves  If  we  would  not 
have  others  do  It  for  us. 

As  the  principal  suppliers  of  softwood 
lumber  In  the  world,  and  with  the  forest  re- 
sources, to  sustain  us  In  this  position  for- 
ever, Canada  and  the  United  States  can  cer- 
tainly develop  Joint  standards  for  softwood 
lumber  which  will  be  recognized  as  world 
standards  And  they  must  stand  rigid  ex- 
amination at  the  Job  site  Production  of 
Items  to  an  accepted  world  standard  should 
materially  enhance  development  of  markets 
throughout  the  world  for  the  products  from 
both  our  vast  forests. 


Let  us  introduce  Industry  standards  as 
exhibit  2  In  the  case  for  Canadlan-Amerl- 
can  lumber  Industry  cooperation. 

Giving  subsUnce  to  any  product  or  sUnd- 
ard.  however.  Implies  ready  Identification  of 
quality  for  the  ultimate  consumer.  This 
means  that  Items  manufactured  to  conform 
to  rigid  standards  must  be  properly  Identified 
so  that  the  buyer  can  rely  upon  every  piec^ 
for  the  intended  use  If  we  are  to  stand 
.igalnst  the  giant  Industries  Intent  upon 
wresting  our  traditional  market.s  from  us  and 
depriving  us  of  entry  to  new  and  developing 
markets,  our  Industry  must  undertake,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  to  extend  both  grading  and 
grade  marking  of  our  lumber.  We  all  know 
the  homely  saying,  "One  rotten  apple  can 
ruin  a  barrel  •  It  Is  equally  true  when  ap- 
plied to  one  Inferior  piece  of  lumber  in  terms 
of  acceptance  of  all  lumber.  If  a  2  by  4  or 
a  board  Is  Improperly  graded.  Ullcltly  grade 
marked,  or  not  graded  or  marked  at  all  and 
falls  In  service,  all  lumber  suffers  In  the  mind 
of  the  consumer.  It  Is  our  responsibility, 
as  Just  and  honorable  men.  to  offer  our  cus- 
tomers assurances  that  If  they  buy  graded 
and  grade-marked  lumber  they  will  get  ex- 
actly what  they  pay  for.  We  must  band  to- 
gether to  establish  ethical  practices  In  grad- 
ing and  grade  marking  which  will  obllgs 
opportunistic  operators  to  Join  us  in  pro- 
tecting our  customers  as  well  as  our  Indus- 
try's reputation  for  quality  products.  Proper 
policing  of  our  grading  personnel  and  grad- 
ing agencies  will  pay  significant  dividends 
to  the  entire  Industry 

I  enter  grading  and  grade  marking  as  ex- 
hibit 3  In  support  of  the  case  for  Interna- 
tional cooperation. 

Aggressive  promotion,  meaningful  stand- 
ards, and  quality  control  will  Inevitably  pro- 
vide the  springboard  for  consolidation  of 
gains  In  our  present  markets  and  develop- 
ment of  new  markeu  both  In  our  continental 
areas  and  abroad  Gentlemen,  there  Is  truly 
a  renaissance  at  work  for  wood  throughout 
the  world.  In  the  past  several  months  I 
have  been  privileged  to  visit  Western  Etirops 
twice,  from  Scandinavia  south  to  Italy  and 
e.ist  to  Germany  I  have  lately  returned 
from  Australia  where  I  met  lumber  and  wood 
products  people  from  the  Orient  and  th» 
Pacific  Ocean  areas,  and  your  fine  BCLMA 
represenutlve.  Cyril  Maplethorpe.  with 
whom  I  enjoyed  so  many  pleasant  visits  and 
conversations.  In  every  place  I  visited  and 
In  every  conversation,  halfway  around  the 
world,  I  found  new  Interest  In  wood,  new 
determination  to  reestablish  It  as  the  world's 
premier  building  material  •  •  •  new  life, 
new  hope,  new  Interest  In  tomorrow  and  the 
day  after.  We  must  organize  ourselves.  In- 
tellectually as  well  as  Indu.strlally  to  exploit 
these  opportunities.  If  we  divert  ourselves 
by  Indulging  In  continental  strife  we  will 
muff  our  chance  to  Improve  our  respective 
national  positions  and  our  mutual  Industrial 
positions  by  serving  these  untapped  markets. 

It  Is  my  contention  that  by  gearing  our- 
selves to  face  marketing  challenges  of  our 
times  together  In  a  positive,  contrlbutlve 
fashion  we  may  dispel  the  gloom  which  be- 
sets both  our  countries  when  we  look  upon 
the  unhappy  spectacle  of  charges  and  coun- 
tercharges concerning  the  cause  and  effect 
of  the  struggle  for  a  single  softwood  lumber 
market. 

We  are.  I  fear,  both  being  diverted  from 
the  larger  task  of  developing  a  softwood 
market  In  North  America  which  will  be  of 
such  volume  as  to  tax  our  total  productive 
capacity. 

You  are.  of  course,  aware  that  a  number 
of  bills  have  been  Introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  designed  to  allevi- 
ate the  economic  Impact  of  the  constantly 
Increasing  volume  of  Canadian  softwood 
Ivmber  exports  to  the  United  States.  Cer- 
tain of  these  bills  are  being  actively  pushed; 
others  are  not.  and  the  White  House  In- 
formed   me    only    last    week    that    President 
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Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister  Pearson  have 
^i  up  a  commutes  to  study  the  problem, 
^mbers  of  both  partiea  have  concerned 
^iitmseirtm  with  the  plight  of  our  docnestlo 
utdustry  and  have  offered  sssunmoes  that 
^orrecUve  legislation  Is  the  order  oT  the  day. 

Our  industry  has.  as  you  know,  been  work- 
ing actively  for  the  passage  of  certain  of 
Uiese  bills.  We  have,  at  the  same  time,  been 
working  to  counteract  the  effect  of  what 
might  be  referred  to  as  "legislative  fallout." 
This  phenomenon  Is  the  spontaneous  devel- 
opment of  local  and  State  actions  related  to 
public  Issues  before  the  national  legislature. 
It  may  take  the  form  of  State  laws  restrict- 
ing articles  produced  outside  Its  own  bor- 
der: It  may  manifest  Itself  in  unilateral 
actions  by  boards,  commissions,  cotmty  gov- 
trnments,  municipal  bureaus,  and  other  gov- 
ernmental bodies  empowered  to  act  on  mat- 
ters affecting  the  use  of  building  materials, 
most  of  which  we.  as  an  association,  oppose. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  while  It  U 
relatively  simple  to  Initiate  legislative  action. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  predict  either  the 
course  or  extent  of  resulting  "legislative  fall- 
cmt "  The  modification  of  administrative 
l»w,  at  any  level.  Is  an  extremely  difficult 
undertaking. 

It  might  be  appropriate  for  some  of  you 
It  this  point  to  nudge  your  neighbors  and 
remind  them  that  It  Is  administrative  law 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  U.S.  lumber  Industry.  This  has 
bten  the  contention  of  many  In  the  Canadian 
ind'stry. 

We  cannot  deny  that  a  comparison  of 
policies  concerning  the  dUposal  of  public 
timber  In  our  two  countries  would  certainly 
rjbsUntlate  the  fact  that  American  lumber- 
men are  victims  of  administrative  laws  which 
do  not  adversely  affect  Canadian  lumbermen. 
At  the  same  time  I  might  caution  that  as 
pjTernments  become  Increasingly  sophlstl- 
csted.  as  governments  consider  what  they  do, 
•Jiey  tend  to  withdraw  from  reality  and  im- 
pose new  restralnU  on  their  people  and  their 
industries.  It  is  altogether  possible  that 
tiu  struggle  being  fought  for  equitable  tim- 
ber policies  In  the  United  States  today  might 
nil  be  faced  In  Canada  10  years  hence. 

As  a  friend  of  Justice  I  could  not.  In  good 
conscience,  wl.sh  that  upon  you — but  it 
oould  happen.  If  we  have  won  our  fight  by 
Uisa,  the  marketing  shoe  might  be  on  the 
oUisr  foot. 

The  delicacy  of  our  own  situation  with  re- 
^»ect  to  softwood  lumber  has  been  helght- 
(oed  by  the  Columbus  Day  blowdown  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  last  October. 

Our  industry  has  had  Imposed  upon  it  the 
burden  of  salvaging  116  billion  board  feet  of 
amber,  a  major  portion  of  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  harvested  In  1963.  1964. 
orl»66.  Our  F^ederal  Government  has  already 
demonstrated  lU  Interest  In  making  it  pos- 
iibie  for  the  loggers  and  manufacturers  to 
deal  with  this  additional  respxjnslblllty  effi- 
ciently In  the  Interest  of  reducing  further 
tosses  through  beetle  InfesUtlon. 

If  our  Industry  converts  these  downed  trees 
Into  liimber  It  will  be  necessary  to  market 
that  lumber  promptly  to  avert  further  future 
dislocations  In  our  domestic  timber  opera- 
tions, employments,  and  distribution 

Paced  with  the  prospect  of  absorbing  much 
of  this  116  billion  board  feet  into  US.  mar- 
kets during  the  next  3  years.  In  addition  to 
the  normal  production.  It  should  be  obvious 
that  It  Is  going  to  require  a  maximum  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  elements  of  the  Industry 
to  achieve  a  significant  Increase  In  the  total 
market  so  that  the  total  Industry  will  not 
suffer  economic  depression.  Increasing  a 
market  to  this  extent  demands  all-out  pro- 
motion—there Is  no  other  way  open  to  us 

Leaders  of  both  Canadian  and  U.S.  lumber 
Interests  must  come  forward   to  meet  their 
respective  obligations  to  themselves  and  their 
.mows— and.  I  might  add.  to  each  other. 
CIX 615 
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It  has  long  been  my  contention  that  true 
leadership  is  emtfgent  only  in  time  o*  crisis 
and  controTersy.  There  Is  a  tendency  in  each 
of  us  to  alt  back  In  periods  of  calm  and  let 
our  leadership  quzOlUss  atrophy.  Those  ot 
us  who  sit  thus  too  long  are  also  the  ones 
who  crawl  fvirther  Into  our  shells  when  the 
storms  begin.  But  the  true  leader,  the  man 
who  gets  things  done,  responds  to  challenge 
and  rises  to  face  the  onslaught  of  unpopular 
positions  and  critical  times.  Your  industry 
and  mine  need  such  leaders  now. 

It  Is  because  I  believe  we  must  communi- 
cate If  we  are  to  understand  each  other  and 
approach  a  satisfactory  resolution  of  our 
mutual  problems  that  I  accepted  the  Invita- 
tion to  this  meeting  extended  by  Bob  Galla- 
gher. It  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  to 
renew  our  friendships  and  our  quest  for 
responsible  talks  among  our  leaders. 

I  have  not  commented  here  upon  the  Tariff 
Commission  hearing  because  It  would  avail 
little  to  do  so.  I  will  say,  however,  that  our 
lumber  Industry  Interests,  both  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  would  have  been  better 
served  had  we  spent  the  time,  money  and 
energy,  expended  In  that  hearing  by  both 
sides.  In  striving  toward  achievement  of 
effective  lumber  promotion,  meaningful 
standards,  and  quality  control.  Together  we 
spent  untold  sums  to  prove  that  we  disagreed 
as  to  the  effect  of  Canadian  softwood  lum- 
ber Imports  on  the  health  of  the  U.S.  Indus- 
try. Now,  we  are  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  undertaking  the  discussion  at  the  gov- 
ernmental level  once  again  of  solutions  to  a 
problem  which  existed  even  l>efore  the 
Tariff  Commission  hearings  •  •  •  simply 
stated  it  is.  "What  percentage  of  the  U.S. 
market  can  properly  be  filled  by  Canadian 
production  without  damaging  both  the 
domestic  Industry  and  the  acceptance  ot 
lumber  In  the  marketplace?" 

If  the  U.S.  Industry  suffers  further  dam- 
age, gentlemen.  It  will  be  unable  and  un- 
willing to  finance  promotion,  standardiza- 
tion, product  improvement  or  any  of  the 
associated  benefits  which  inevitably  follow 
upon  a  prosperous,  progre.sslve  Industry 
which  supports  industrywide  improvements. 
Denied  this  effective  program  before  the  pub- 
lic, markets  will  Inevitably  be  surrendered 
to  other  materials.  The  net  effect  will  be 
that  Canadian  lumber  will  face  the  fight 
against  competitive  materials  almost  alone. 
Your  industry  will  then  be  obliged  to  tmder- 
take  the  programs  now  supported  by  our  In- 
dustry with  the  net  effect  of  substantially 
increasing  your  costs.  If  this  happens,  our 
industry  will  once  again  be  able  to  compete 
on  an  equlUble  basU.  But  the  damage 
suffered  by  the  lumber  Industry  In  the  North 
American  continent  will  be  irreparable 

We  will  have  effectively  destroyed  our 
power  to  compete  against  steel,  aluminum 
clay  products  and  other  substitutes.  I  know 
that  no  lumber  producer  either  here  or  at 
home  wants  thU  to  happen.  The  present 
restraints  Imposed  upon  our  opportunity 
to  develop  more  extensive  markets  must  be 
overcome  mutually  if  we  are  to  survive  as 
an  economic  force  In  North  America  No 
problem,  however,  defies  solution  if  the  need 
for  solving  it  becomes  urgent  enough 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  our 
mutual  market  development  problem  is  ur- 
gent. It  can  be  solved  because  It  must  be 
solved.  The  principal  means  toward  Its 
solution  Involves  the  simple  expedient  of 
assuring  that  a  percentage  of  the  sale  price 
on  every  thousand  board  feet  of  luml>er  pro- 
duced and  sold  In  North  America  is  applied 
to  product  promotion,  market  development 
and  associated  Industry  technical  advance- 
ment. 

If  that  seems  oversimplification,  let  me 
reply  that  It  represents  a  stated  opinion.  It 
Is  only  from  stated  opinions  that  discus- 
sion can  begin. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  national  wood 
promotion  program  and  UJ3.  regional 


elation  promotions  have  proved  their  worth 
M  a  means  to  arouse  a  continuing  desire 
among  consumers,  architecte,  builders,  and 
other  specUleTs  to  become  reacquainted  with 
and  use  lumber  and  wood  products.  I  be- 
lieve that  ^len  a  breakthrough  has  been 
achieved  it  should  be  exploited  to  the 
maximum  extent.  I  believe  that  the  desires 
and  potentialities  of  Canadian  aivd  Ameri- 
can lumbermen  are  not  necessarily  mutually 
exclusive.  I  believe  that  every  lumberman 
Canadian  and  American  alike,  can  In  good 
conscience,  devote  his  energies  and  good 
will  toward  the  accomplishment  of  our  mu- 
tual purposes.    I  pledge  myself  to  do  so. 

And.  in  so  pledging.  I  would  remind  you 
that  American  children  know  lltUe  of  Chip- 
pewa, Lundy'B  Lane,  Queenston  Heights  or 
the  burning  of  York.  The  history  of  the 
bloody  differences  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  has  been  overshadowed  by  the 
history  of  our  genuine  friendship  over  the 
past  century  and  a  half.  Can  we  in  this 
giant  North  American  industry  do  less  than 
to  emulate  our  historians  and  set  aside  the 
memories  of  our  differences  of  the  past  in 
the  interest  of  the  agreements  of  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future? 

I  know  that  together  we  can  resolve  exist- 
ing differences.  I  know  that  together  we 
can  displace  substitute  materials  in  the 
marketplace.  I  know  that  given  the  means 
and  the  will  and  the  sense  of  common  ur- 
gency, the  Canadian  and  American  soft- 
wood lumber  Industries  can  achieve  the 
marketing  miracle  of  the  century — and 
make  a  profit  for  every  responsible  lumber- 
man who  has  the  vision  and  the  determina- 
tion to  make  It  happen. 


Exhibit  2 
National  LxTMsn 
MAtrarACT-UKBta  AsaociATiott. 
Washintffon,  D.C..  May  22,  1963. 
Hon.  Watkk  Morse, 
VS.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

DxAs  Senatob  Mobsk:  Your  May  3  letter 
reflects  the  very  careful  thought  that  you 
have  given  to  not  only  the  problems  of  the 
American  lumber  Industry,  but  to  the  dif- 
ficulties confronting  the  entire  wood  prod- 
ucts industry  In  the  North  American 
Continent. 

Beginning  with  the  lumber  industry's  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  In  March 
of  1962.  we  have  always  felt  that  the  long- 
term   solution  of   our   Import  problem   de- 
pended upon  mutual  agreements  of  prodncera 
erf  lumber  in  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  that  would  satisfy  both  parties  and 
provide  positive  results  in  the  common  prob- 
lem of  competing  with  substitute  materials 
for  wood.     Because  you  know  the  frustra- 
tions that  we  met  with  In  dealing  directly 
with   the  Canadians  on  this  subject,  I  will 
not  recount  the  history  of  efforts  oTer  the 
last  12  months  that  add  up  to  very  litUe 
progress  in  this  area.     However.  I  have  re- 
ceived an  Invitation  to  speak  to  the  Northern 
Interior  Lumbermen's  Association  In  Prince 
George,    British    Columbia,    on    May    24       I 
anticipate  that  this  will  afford  an  opportu- 
nity to  at  least  air  some  of  the  difficulties 
confronting    the    Ivunber    industry    in    this 
country  of  which  our  friends  In  Canada  may 
not  be  completely  aware.     Because  of   the 
limitations   imposed   by   our   domestic  anti- 
trust  laws.    I   am   sure   that    you   recognize 
that  private  discussions  dealing  with  quotas 
or  pricing  policies  are  denied  to  individuals 
in  the  business  community.     However.  I  do 
believe  there  can  be  an  open  and  frank  ex- 
pression of  viewpoints  which  could  be  help- 
ful In  obtaining  a  better  understanding. 

Because  of  the  comments  which  you  made 
before  the  Senate  on  May  9  It  occurs  to  me 
that  you  may  have  some  misconceptions 
about  the  efforts  of  this  association  on  be- 
half of  the  American  lumber  Industry.  The 
lumber  Industry  annually  expends  through 
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thla  association  a  little  more  than  $2  mil- 
lion on  the  various  programs  designed 
to  Improve  Its  competitive  position  In  our 
economy  Of  that  sum.  96  fjercent  of  our  re- 
sources are  allocated  to  the  promotion  and 
development  of  markets  for  lumber  In  the 
United  States  and  the  Improvement  of  our 
competitive  position  with  regard  to  sub- 
stitute materials. 

For  an  industry  comprised  of  between 
20.000  and  40.000  individual  producers,  this 
voluntfiry  expenditure  of  wood  promotion 
funds  Is  one  of  the  finest  examples.  In  my 
opinion,  of  the  operation  of  the  private 
enterprise  system.  Our  work  with  archi- 
tects, builders  and  other  speclfliers  of  lum- 
ber, our  consumer  advertising  program,  our 
work  to  eliminate  unfair  fire  Insurance  reg- 
ulations, our  work  to  remove  building  code 
restrictions  against  the  use  of  lumber  and 
our  research  and  development  program  to 
Improve  the  utilization  of  lumt>er.  are  all 
part  of  a  self  help  program  which  Is  car- 
ried on  by  those  lumber  producers  who  are 
far-sighted  and  believe  that  lumbers  role 
In  America's  future  will  depend  upon  lum- 
ber's ability  to  compete  successfully  with 
other  products.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
lumber  producers  who  do  not  want  to  par- 
ticipate In  Industry  self  help  promotion  pro- 
grams. For  reasons  best  known  to  these 
Individuals,  perhaps  a  lack  of  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  lumber  Industry,  none  of  their 
monies  are  spent  in  the  development  of  the 
total  wood  market  in  this  country  which 
we  believe  to  be  of  benefit  to  all  lumber 
producers. 

Perhaps  the  moet  devastating  impact  of 
the  unfair  competition  of  the  Canadian  lum- 
ber manufacturers  is  the  effect  their  pricing 
practices  has  upon  the  willingness  of  US. 
lumber  manufacturers  to  continue  to  spend 
hard-earned  dollars  to  Improve  their  product 
and  promote  the  markets  without  reasonable 
opportunity  for  a  return  of  such  expendi- 
tures. Those  companies  which  can  look  for- 
ward only  to  liquidation  because  of  their 
Inability  to  sell  their  lumber  at  a  profit  In 
the  United  States  are  certainly  not  going 
to  be  willing  to  waste  their  resources  on 
wood  promotion  programs.  Those  who 
criticize  the  American  lumber  industry  for 
not  expending  more  money  In  the  field  of 
research  and  development  might  well  ponder 
this  problem. 

I  noted  that  you  quoted  Mr.  Corydon 
Wagner  on  the  question  of  the  reason  for 
the  shut-down  of  one  of  the  mills  of  the 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  I  am  sure  that  you 
recognize  that  Mr.  Wagner  has  his  major 
financial  interests  in  the  Canadian  lumber 
industry  at  this  time  and.  as  revealed  be- 
fore the  Tariff  Commission  last  October,  does 
not  speak  for  any  American  lumber  producer 
on  this  issue.  I  am  sure  the  Industry  was 
surprised  to  read  your  use  of  Mr.  Wagner's 
remarks.  Nevertheless.  I  do  believe  it  Is 
significant  that  Mr.  Robert  B.  Pamplln. 
president  of  Georgia-Pacific  Corp  .  clearly 
set  forth  the  current  complaint  of  virtually 
the  entire  American  lumt>er  industry  wltli 
regard  to  the  pricing  practices  of  Canadian 
lumber  manufacturers  who  are  selling  their 
products  in  the  United  States 

Officials  of  the  Georgia-Pacific  Corp  also 
told  us  that  the  Canadian  problem  clearly 
was  one  of  the  reasons  they  closed  the  saw- 
mill operation  of  Booth-Kelly. 

The  inability  of  domestic  lumber  producers 
to  sell  their  products  at  a  profit  in  the  United 
States  is  directly  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  Canadian  lumber  is  sold  in  this  country 
at  a  price  below  the  cost  of  manufacture  of 
many  domestic  lumber  producers.  I  am  sure 
that  yovu-  Investigation  of  the  facts  has  In- 
dicated to  you  that  the  financial  advantages 
enjoyed  by  Canadian  producers  as  a  result 
of  currency  devaluation,  transportation  ad- 
vantages, and  stumpage  prices,  enables 
Canadian  producers  to  show  a  healthy  profit 
at  the  time  that  our  lumber  industry  Is  re- 
ceiving an  average  annual  rate  of  return  on 
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sales  of  2  4  percent  after  taxes,  as  compared  Years  later  Willis  said  to  m*   -t*  .♦ 

to  an   average  return  of  4  8  percent  on  all      been  for  barbed  wire  fencJ^  th-  ^^n'x 

manufacturing  sales  In  this  country  be  a  tree  big  enough  to  m^e  Ti  k  ^"'^'^Int 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  the  flight      the    United    States    today"     «-    A^     '*^*  In 
of  capital  across  International  boundaries  Is      ------   .... 

much  easier  to  accomplish  than  is  the  trans- 
fer of  Job  opportunities  of  employees  In- 
volved In  industries  affected  by  Import  com- 
petition. 

Kindest   personal   regards. 
Sincerely. 

Mortimer  B    Dotle 


ExHrsrr    3 
National  Association  or  Home  Butlders. 

Waahington.  DC.  May  23.  1963. 
Hon   Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Please  accept  our 
thanks  for  your  kind  attention  and  insertion 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  the  news 
stories  on  our  new  research  house. 

We  have  taken  the  llt>erty  of  reproducing 
all  of  the  pertinent  pages  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  mailing  copies  to  our  381 
affiliated  associations  and  all  our  national 
officers.  Six  copies  of  our  legislative  report 
and  the  attached  excerpts  are  enclosed  for 
your  use  and  Information.  Please  let  us 
know  if  you  should  desire  more  copies. 

We  concur  in  your  Judgment  that  the  lum- 
ber industry  faces  increasing  and  determined 
competition  from  other  industrial  producU 
and  processes  This  Is  evident  in  some  of 
the  new  materials  used  in  the  research 
house  In  Rockvllle.  Md.  We  hope  soon  to 
arrange  an  Inspection  trip  of  the  research 
house  so  that  you  and  other  Interested  Mem- 
bers oi  Congress  may  take  a  look  at  some  of 
the  new  uses  of  metals  and  plastics  as  well 
as  improved  uses  of  Ivimber  and  wood 
products 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  B.  McGrath. 
Director.  Governmental  Affairs. 

Exhibtt  4 

The  Winton  Co  . 
Minneapolis.  .Minn  ,  May  20,  1963 
Hon.  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Buildtnff. 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  A  report  of  your 
speech  In  the  Senate  made  last  Thursday  on 
lumber  has  Just  come  to  my  attention. 
While  I  have  not  seen  what  you  said.  I  am 
deeply  Impressed  by  what  I  hear  about  yoxir 
remarks  They  lead  me  to  feel  you  have  put 
the  situation  in  sound  perspective,  as  you 
often  do. 

You  made  a  great  point  on  the  competi- 
tion that  lumber  gets.  A  large  portion  of 
lumber  is  used  for  encasing  Other  encas- 
ing materials  have  made  important  competi- 
tion for  lumber  and  their  production  has 
gone  up.  up.  up  And  lumber  production 
has  stood  still  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of 
plywood,  aluminum,  gyp  board,  brick,  hard- 
board  such  as  Masonlte,  softboard  such  as 
Celotex.  particle  board,  as  well  as  concrete, 
steel,  and  many  others.  I  don't  know  what 
the  total  of  these  items  used  for  encasing 
comes  to  In  square  feet,  but  I  would  hazard 
the  guess  that  It  Is  many  times  the  square 
footage  of  lumber  produced  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  increased  in  every  case. 

Why  the  increase?  Largely  because  the 
substitutes  for  lumber  spend  large  amounts 
of  money  in  research  and  on  trade  promo- 
tion, and  very  little  In  fighting  each  other, 
while  lumber  spends  a  great  share  of  Its 
energies  in  family  fights. 

I  am  sure  you  remember  the  Walker  family 
from  your  days  in  Minneapolis  When  old 
T  B  Walker  saw  his  first  barbed  wire  fence, 
he  reported  to  his  sons.  Willis.  Clint. 
Fletcher,  and  Archie,  that  he  had  seen  wire 
With  sharp  things  fastened  to  it  that  day 
He  said.  "What  in  the  world  Is  going  to  hap- 
pen  to  our  6-lnch  fencing  lumber?" 


i-uc    uiiiLva    oiaies    today."     He    th^n    «_ 
ceeded  to  tell  me  there  had  been  a  s,.)?".?" 
tute  for  every  lumber  use  except  the  bas^iu 

The  attached  quoUtlon  U  from  Marr^  • 
Business  Roundup,  published  in  s*^?' 
dated  April  11.  I  thought  you  would  b^[i*' 
terested  in  seeing  the  strong  position  uk.n' 
by  them  on  the  overcut  our  forests  are  7.7^ 
with.  ^  '*<^*<1 

I  have  sent  for  a  copy  of  your  speech 
look  forward  to  reading  it  with  great  relUh 

One  of  these  days  I  hope  to  have  a  chanr. 
to  say  hello  to  you  when  you  aren't  too  bu«v 

This  carries  many  sincere  good  wlshAJi  , 
you.  "  ^ 

Sincerely. 

^*VID   WlNTON 

Far  and   away   the  fastest  growth  amon» 
the  metals  is  forecast  for  aluminum      in  th 
second   half  of   the  century  aluminum  will 
displace  copper  as  the  most  widely  used  non 
ferrous  metal.     Demand  for  aluminum  U  ex' 
pected    to   Jump   more   than   threefold  from 
16    million    tons   in    1960    to   5  6   million  in 
1980.  followed  by  another  Jump  to  14  7  njn 
lion    tons    by    2000.     Even    under   the   le«« 
favorable    circumstances,    the    report    con- 
cludes,   demand    will   more    than   double  hv 
1980  °' 

"The  report  does  not  single  out  AlaskA  but 
any  such  growth  as  Is  forecast  for  aluminum 
Is  almost  certain  to  see  development  of 
Alaska's  very  substantial  hydroelectric  re- 
sources, such  as  the  Rampart  project  on  the 
Yukon,  for  aluminum  smelting. 

"Gains  for  alvimlnum  are  seen  In  construc- 
tion, both  for  conventional  items  like  doorj 
windows  and  trim,  and  for  newer  items  like 
framing,  paneling,  roof  trusses,  and  tnaa- 
mission  line  towers.  Use  of  aluminum  In 
transportation  (trucks,  buses,  autos.  etc  i 
will  expand  even  faster  and  become  the  No  l 
market  for  this  metal. 

"In  forest  products,  as  in  nonferrtiu* 
metals,  demand  will  outrun  available  re- 
sources. Lumber  used  in  construction  fell 
from  325  billion  board  feet  in  1950  to  263 
billion  In  I960:  by  contrast,  consumption  It 
forecast  at  46  billion  in  1980  and  76  billion  in 
2000  The  curve  for  western  softwood  ply- 
wood— a  product  on  which  few  have  been 
bold  enough  to  forecast  anywhere  near  actual 
growth-  -gcjes  through  the  roof  Output  rose 
from  3  billion  In  1950  to  8  billion  In  1960 
(hit  9  5  billion  in  1962.  Douglas  Fir  Plywood 
Association  reported  last  week) :  now  demand 
Is  forecast  at  27  billion  In  1980  and  an  un- 
believable 63    billion   in  2000. 

"Requirements  for  pap>er  are  seen  as  sharp- 
ly higher — doubling  by  1980  and  doubling 
a^aln  by  2000.  Requirements  for  pulp 
(mainly  for  paper  i  are  placed  at  25.7  million 
tons  In  1960.  55  million  in  1980,  and  109  mil- 
lion In  2000 

C.in  domestic  forests  supply  the  expand- 
ing needs  of  the  United  States?  Definitely 
not.  the  report  concludes  ominously  after 
examining  varlou.s  combinations  of  supply 
and  growth  rates  In  the  West  and  East.  The 
report  sees  several  consequences: 

"Fuller  utilization  of  residues,  both  of 
logging  and  of  sawmills  and  other  process- 
ing plants:  better  growing  practices;  use  of 
more  hardwood  in  place  of  softwood  for  pulp; 
and  substitution  of  other  materials,  such  u 
brick,  concrete,  aluminum,  glass  and  plastics 
In  construction,  sugar  bagasse  and  other  non- 
wood  fibers  In  pulp,  and  aluminum  foil  and 
plastics  in  packaging 

"The  United  States  will  have  to  import 
more,  particularly  from  C.inada,  which  un- 
dovibtedly  remains  the  most  promising  source 
of  supply  in  the  future.  New  forest  re- 
sources, notably  In  South  America  and  Africa, 
will  have  to  be  sought 

"What  the  report  does  not  say  but  Is  ob- 
vious for  the  Pacific  Northw^est:  Ownership 
of  timber  and  mineral  resources  will  become 
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of  Increasing  value  in  the  years  ahead.  But 
fere's  also  the  hazard  that  substitute  ma- 
terials, designed  for  new  mass  markets,  may 
QXAke  deep  Inroads  on  conventional  wood 
products.  In  broader  terms,  the  forest  and 
mineral  resources  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
cannot  sustain  growth  comparable  to  that 
expected  for  the  United  SUtee;  hence  the 
urgent  need  for  diversification  and  broaden- 
ing of  the  re^on's  industrial  base." 
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EXHTBIT    5 

Tacoma,  May  24^  1963. 
Hon  Wayne  Morse, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  kind  letter  of 
May  14  is  much  appreciated.  I  am  pleased 
that  my  comments  on  the  softwood  lumber 
issue  were  of  value  and  that  they  reached 
you  at  an  appropriate  time.  Your  clear  and 
forceful  presentation  of  this  controversial 
matter  on  the  Senate  floor  May  9.  I  under- 
stand, is  being  widely  discussed  and  ap- 
plauded. My  thanks  for  mailing  me  the  copy 
of  the  Congressional  Record  containing 
your  remarks,  which  I  have  read  with  Inter- 
est. 

I   am    sure    that    the    price-cost    squeeze 
which  Is  being  felt  In  varying  degrees  by  units 
of  the  forest  products  Industry,  both  in  lum- 
ber and  plj'wood.  Is  due  more  to  evolutionary 
chsnges    In    manufacturing    methods    and 
product  uses  than  to  any  Increase  In  lumber 
ImporU.     T^at  a  day  of  reckoning  was  ap- 
proaching has  been  evident  for  some  years 
The    voluminous    detail    which    you    pre- 
sented Indicates  that  you  have  been  giving 
much  attention  and  doing  considerable  re- 
search on  this  subject.     As  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  the  leading  State  in  tUnber  wealth 
and  forest    Industry   that  might  have  been 
expected,  but  the  country  as  a  whole  needed 
Just  this  informed  opinion  and  courageous 
expression    in    view    of    the    misconceptions 
which  have  been  widely  publicized. 

You  have   made   an   Invaluable   contrlbu- 
Uon  In  pointing  out  the  constructive  course 
to  follow  In  solving  the  problem. 
Yours  truly, 

Corydon  Wagner, 


ExHiBrr  6 

Mat  17,  1963. 
The  recent  decision  of  the  American  Lum- 
ber Standards  Committee,  recommending  a 
I'i-lnch  lumber  size  at  19  percent  maximum 
moisture    content,    brings    the    lumber    size 
usue  one  ttep  nearer  a  final  decision  but  U 
by  no  means,  the  final  word  on  this  contro- 
versy    Interindustry  conflicts  aside,  the  final 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  new  set  of  lum- 
ber  sizes    would    rest    with    an    amorphous 
group   known   as   the   "acceptor   list"  which 
will  Uke  part  In  a  Commerce  Department- 
conducted  vote  on  the  question.     Consider- 
ing the  controversies  which  have  developed 
within    the   Industry   over    the   proposals     It 
U  safe   to  assume  the  entire  wood-making 
wood-using  Industry  will  be  treated  to  sub- 
•tartlal   hard-sell   pressure  In   the  next  few 
months  from  all  sides,  and  that  the  subject 
wUl  be  high  on  the  agendas  of  Industry  trade 
association  meetings 
The  NLMA,  meeting  last  week  In  Las  Vegas 
ully  endorsed   the  program  and  Instructed' 
lU  staff   to   devote   time  and    money   to   its 
promotion    among  dealers    and    users       The 
t>M»c  program  was  initiated  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  national  more  than  2  vears  ago 
This  week,  directors  of  the  National  Lum- 
ber and  Building  Material  Dealers  Assocla- 
t.on  (formerly  the  NRLDA)    voted  to  take  a 
neutral  position  on   a  chwige  In   standards 
because  there  still   U  such  a  sharp  division 
w  opinion  on  the  proposal  at  the  manufac- 
turer and  distributor  levels.     This  decision 
»»«   reached    on    a    61    to   37    vote    after    a 
nested   debate.     The   retailer  representative 
on  the  ALS  Committee  cast  one  of  the  two 


votes  opposing  adoption  of  the  proposal  at 
the  recent  San  Francisco  meeting.  The  other 
dissenting  vote  was  cast  by  the  representa- 
tive of  Independent  grading  agencies.  As  a 
result  of  the  board  acUon  ttila  week.  NLBMDA 
Is  asking  ALS  to  change  the  reoonled  "No" 
vote  of  the  retaUer  to  one  of  abetenUon  If 
this  can  be  done  legaUy.  I^at  November 
the  NLBMDA  board  voted  "qualified  opposi- 
tion" to  the  program;  this  week's  rather  In- 
definite action  appears  to  represent  a  shift 
In  thinking  on  the  board. 

Some  west  coast  manufacturers,  primarily 
green  lumber  producers,  are  organizing  to 
strengthen  their  opposition  to  the  present 
proposal. 

In  view  of  all  of  this,  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  the  Industry  at  large  fully  un- 
derstands the  procedural  steps  Involved  In 
establishing  a  new  standard: 

ALS  has  appointed  an  editorial  subcom- 
mittee  to   devise   the   exact   wording  for  a 
new  standard.     A  first  draft  of  this  is  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  for  distribution  to  mem- 
bers  of   the  full   committee  In  early  June- 
committee  members  will  have  about  30  dayi 
in  which  to  review  the  wording  and  either 
mdi(»te  their  acceptance  or  propose  changes 
rhe  ALS  Committee  then  will  have  a  special 
meeting  in  late  July  or  early  August  at  which 
time  the  final  draft  of  a  recommended  stand- 
ard will  be  worked  out.    This  final  draft  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Commodity  Standards 
Division   of   the  Department   of   Commerce 
During  this  same  period,  it  Is  expected  that 
a  draft  also  wUl  be  presented  to  the  Justice 
Department  for  legal  review.    The  Commerce 
Department  also  will  review  the  form  of  the 
recommendation  and  may  make  changes  be- 
fore submitting  the  recommended  new  stand- 
ard to  Its  "acceptor  list."     ThU  list  Is  made 
up  of  manufacturers,  traders,  dealers  archi- 
tects,   engineers    and   users   of   Ivunber   and 
In  this  Instance.  Is  expected  to  cover  a  wider 
segment  of  the  lumber  and  building  indus- 
tries than  ever  before.     The  approval  of  a 
_substantlal  majority"  of  those  on  the  list 
will  be  required  before  a  new  standard  can 
be  promulgated.    It  appears  that  the  earliest 
possible    date    this    could    be    accomplished 
vs^ould  be  January  1,  1964. 

Since  there  are  more  dealers  and  users  of 
lumber  than  there  are  manufacturers,  this 
procedure  puts  the  final  decision  on  the 
question  in  their  hands— probably  in  as  close 
an  approximation  of  a  marketplace  test  as 
can  be  devised.  Up  to  this  point,  the  size 
standard  has  been  basically  a  technical 
question  for  manufacturers  and  one  which 
ha^  not  been  wholly  resolved.  When  it  goes 
before  the  acceptor  list  It  should  stand  or 
fall  on  the  question  of  whether  it  really 
offers  an  Improvement  In  the  merchandising 
and  use  of  limiber. 


Exhibit  7 
Lumber  Import  Test 
(By  Peter  Edson) 
First  test  for  the  new  era  of  Improved  re- 
lations    between     the     United     States    and 
Canada  may  come  over  a  proposal  now  before 
Congress  to  require  that  all  U.S.  lumber  im- 
ports be  labeled  to  show  country  of  origin. 
This  Is  a  hangover  from  a  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission   unanimous    decision    of    last    Feb- 
ruary, finding  that  Imports  were  not  injvu-- 
Ing  the  U.S.  lumber  industry  and  denylne 
requested  relief  through  increased  customs 
duties.     This  was  the  first  case  heard  under 
the  new  U.S.  Foreign  Trade  Expansion  Act 

Rebuffed  here.  American  lumbermen 
sought  redress  In  Congress.  Over  40  bills 
have  been  Introduced  by  Congressmen  with 
lumber  interests  in  their  States.  They  call 
for  Import  labeling,  inclusion  of  lumber  as 
an  agricultural  commodity  which  would  en- 
title it  to  AAA  protection  against  imports 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  foreign  lumber  in 
Federally  financed  housing  and  construction 
projects. 
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The  proposal  that  has  advanced  furthest  U 
an  amendment  to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  In- 
troduced by  Senators  Lot  B.  Josdaw  (Repub- 
Ucan  Idaho).  WAiRiN  Macnxjson  (Democrat 
Washington),  and  others.  It  would  include 
sawed  lumber  and  wood  products"  with 
new  packages  of  Imported  articles"  which 
would  be  required  to  carry  a  label  showing 
country  of  origin.  Hearings  have  been  com- 
pleted  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  a  report  is  expected  soon. 

But  the  always  original  Wayne  Morse 
(Democrat.  Oregon)— who  has  consistently 
supported  his  State's  considerable  lumber 
interests  In  the  past-recently  took  the  floor 
to  question  the  Jordan -Magnuson  approach. 
He  argues  that  the  reported  declines  in 
domestic  lumber  production  and  employ- 
ment are  not  caused  by  Import  competition 
He  blames  a  comblnaUon  of  new  buildin« 
naaterials  and  a  shift  from  sawed  lumber  to 
plywood  and  other  wood  products  which 
bring  the  mills  higher  prices.  Senator  Morse 
calls  for  a  conference  of  Northwestern  United 
States  and  British  Columbia  lumbermen, 
who  cut  from  the  same  Pacific  coast  forests. 
to  find  new  markets. 

Mortimer  B.  Doyle,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  U.S.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association,  which  originally  sponsored  the 
Canadian  lumber  labeling,  is  now  advocating 
this  same  line  of  cooperation  to  compete  with 
non  wood  materials. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  Senator  Morse  goes  even 
beyond  this  to  line  up  as  an  internationalist 
supporting  the  best  possible  relations  with 
Canada.  In  this  stand  he  backs  up  the 
Kennedy  administration,  in  which  not  only 
the  Tariff  Commission  but  also  the  Depart- 
ments of  SUte.  Treasury  and  Commerce  have 
opposed  lumber  Import  labeling 

Practically  all  the  attention  to  President 
Kennedy's  Hyannls  Port  conference  with  new 
Canadian  Prime  Minister  Lester  B  Pearson 
was  focused  on  the  Dominion's  acceptance 
of  U£.  nuclear  warheads  for  mutual  defense 
missiles.  But  trade,  shipping  and  other  eco- 
nomic Issues  were  also  discussed.  And  the 
deslrabUlty  of  giving  Prime  Minister  Pear- 
son s  new  government  strong  support  Is  con- 
sidered important  at  this  time 

Most  of  Canada's  lumber  exports  formerly 
went  to  the  British  Isles.  But  the  postwar 
Increase  of  Russian  lumber  exports  to  West- 
ern Europe  have  cut  this  trade.  And  the 
great  increase  In  U.S.  construction  has 
created  heavy  demands. 

Nearly  80  percent  of  Canada's  lumber  ex- 
P°^^P^^^cipaUy  softwoods— now  come  to 
the  United  States.  Though  this  Is  only  about 
15  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  lumber  use.  it  is  an 
important  U.S.  dollar  earner  for  Canada 

nn?7»H  *°  Pf'"^^*  °^  Canada's  exports  to  the 
United  States  are  forest  products.  About 
the  same  percentage  of  the  U.S.  exports  to 
Canada  are  iron  and  steel  products  D.S  in- 
vestments in  Canada   and  U.S.   trade   with 

f  >,^?f  *.*^i  ^°^  ^^^"  ^^^  "»«y  ^'^  between 
tiie  United  Stateajmd  all  six  European  Com- 
mon Market  countries.  Even  so.  Canada  has 
an  unfavorable  trade  balance  with  the 
United  States  of  over  $1  bUlion  a  year. 

Curing  U.S.  lumber  Imports  from  Canada 
would  only  make  this  balance  worse  Pur 
thermore,  according  to  U.S.  lumber  dealers 
It  would  increase  lumber  prices.  For  this 
reason  It  is  also  opposed  by  the  U.S.  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders. 


ALASKA  STATUTORY  REVISION 
ACCOMPLISHED 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  much 
progress  has  been  made  by  the  State  of 
Alaska  since  our  territorial  status  was 
heightened  to  statehood.  One  of  the 
more  outstanding  accomplishments  has 
been  a  total  revision  of  the  Alaska  sUtu- 
tory  law.    In  territorial  days  we  relied 
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upon  a  combination  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral law.  When  statehood  arrived  the 
incomplete  territorial  statutes  required 
a  total  revision.  This  has  been  done  In 
a  very  careful  and  deliberate  manner  by 
the  Alaska  Legislative  Council  with  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  executive  and  ju- 
dicial branches  of  the  State  government 
and  the  Alaska  Bar  Association. 

I  am  personally  convinced,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  manner  in  which  the 
Alaska  statutes  have  been  prepared  and 
presented  is  far  superior  to  that  followed 
in  most  States  and  certainly  represents 
an  improvement  over  our  own  Federal 
system  of  statutory  revision.  The  Alaska 
statute  is  the  law.  not  just  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  law  With  the  decimal 
system  of  numbering  and  the  use  of  loose 
pamphlets  for  each  title,  the  State  will 
not  be  forced  into  the  costly  practice  of 
a  total  formal  revision  eveiT  5  to  10 
years. 

This  accomplishment  is  very  ably  de- 
scribed by  a  leading  article  in  the  Janu- 
ary 1963  Alaska  Law  Journal,  which  is 
a  publication  Inaugurated  this  year  as 
the  ofiQclal  newspaper  of  the  Alaska  Bar 
Association  and  the  Alaska  Supreme 
Court.  I  ask  that  the  article.  "Alaska 
Statutes."  by  Jane  P.  Asher.  reviser  of 
statutes,  be  printed  in  the  Recdrd  along 
with  a  list  of  those  primarily  responsible 
for  the  initiation  of  the  Alaska  Law 
Journal,  including  the  board  of  gover- 
nors, the  Journal  board  of  directors,  and 
the  journal  staff : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
AXASKA  Statvtes     Revision  of  Alaska   Law 

(By  Jane  P    Asher.  reviser  of  statutes) 

A  revision  of  Alaska  law,  as  found  In 
Alaska  Compiled  Laws  Annotated  1949  and 
all  subsequent  session  laws  through  the 
1962  legislative  session,  ha"  been  completed 
This  revision  Is  contained  In  Ave  volumes, 
is  entitled  "Alaska  Statutes."  and  Is  the  re- 
sult of  5  years  of  planning  and  work.  There 
are  some  differences  and  many  advantages 
In  using  the  Alaska  Statutes  as  compared 
with  Alaska  Complied  Laws  Annotated 
1949  and  the  session  laws  The  purpose  of 
this  article  Is  to  acquaint  you  with  the  for- 
mat and  use  of  the  Alaska  Statutes  In  order 
that  It  may  be  used  Immediately  with  maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

BULK  rORMAL  R£VISION 

The  bulk  formal  revision  of  Alaska  law 
which  resulted  In  the  Alaska  Statutes  was  a 
revision  of  the  entire  body  of  statutory  law 
consisting  of  collecting  the  laws  according 
to  subject  matter  and  arranging  them  In  a 
logical  system  of  positive  law  without  mak- 
ing substantive  changes  such  as  correcting 
legislative  errors,  clarifying  the  law  or  trying 
to  make  It  more  workable  Specifically 
the  ends  sought  were  to: 

1  Determine  what  statutes  were  in  effect 
by  eliminating  the  obsolete,  unconstitu- 
tional, and  unnecessary  sections  of  the  law; 

2  Organize  the  live  law  according  to  sub- 
ject matter  Into  a  logical  classification  sys- 
tem of  titles,  chapters,  and  sections: 

3  Restate  the  law  in  clear  and  simple 
language  with  uniformity  of  expression, 
capitalization,  spelling  and  punctuation, 
and  with  redundancies  removed,  misspelled 
words  corrected,  poor  grammar  recon- 
strticted,  and  frequently  used  and  critical 
terms  defined  and  consistently  used:  and 

4.  Establish  a  numbering  system  which 
provides    Immediate    identification    and    ac- 


cess to  the  subject  matter  and  which  Is  ruf- 
flclently  fiexlble  to  accommodate  future 
enactments 

rOKMAT 

The  Alaska  Statutes  Is  five  volumes  of 
looseleaf  binders  which  contain  the  bound 
Utie  pamphlets  The  first  pamphlet  In  vol- 
ume 1  Includes  nonstatutory  material 
such  as  the  table  of  contents,  US  Consti- 
tution with  Index,  treaties,  and  conventions. 
Organic  Act.  Statehood  Act,  Presidential 
stiitehood  proclamation.  Omnibus  Act.  and 
the  Alaska  Constitution  with  Index  and 
annotations. 

ANNUAL     CONTKNTS    CARD 

The  annual  contents  card  follows  after  the 
first  pamphlet  The  card  shows  the  date  each 
title  pamphlet  was  published  A  new  card 
will  be  published  each  year  with  the  cumu- 
lative supplement  pamphlet  and  any  other 
pamphlets  tliat  are  reprinted.  If  you  wish 
to  know  when  a  pamphlet  containing  a  par- 
ticular title  has  been  reprinted,  you  look  at 
the  annual  contents  card.  If  It  shows  ■Title 
14 — December  1962"  you  look  on  the  cover 
page  of  the  pamphlet  containing  title  14  and 
If  your  statutes  are  current  the  cover  page 
will  have  the  same  date  as  that  listed  on  the 
card.  This  simple  method  assures  the  user 
of  the  Alaska  statutes  that  be  is  using  the 
current  law. 

LAW 

The  47  titles  of  law  (such  as  tiUe  U, 
criminal  law)  follow  the  annual  contenu 
card  Each  title  Is  In  one  or  more  bound 
pamphlets  depending  on  the  size  of  the  title. 
The  maximum  size  of  any  pamphlet  is  240 
numbered  pages,  and  if  a  title  includes  ma- 
terial in  excess  of  this  figure,  the  material  is 
divided  into  more  than  one  pamphlet,  each 
i>f  substantially  equal  size.  Page  number- 
ir^  is  by  title 

The  chapters  In  a  title  are  listed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  title  Articles  In  a  chapter 
are  listed  Immediately  after  the  chapter  title. 
and  the  section  numbers  and  titles  follow 
after  the  article  title  If  the  chapter  is  not 
divided  into  articles  the  section  numbers  and 
titles  follow  the  chapter  title  ThI.s  Is  the 
same  format  used  In  the  Alaska  Complied 
Laws  Annotated  1949. 

DECIMAL     NUMBEHING 

The  numbering  system  used  In  the  Alaska 
statutes  Is  a  three-part  number  separated  by 
decimal  points  The  first  two  digits  Is  the 
title  number  Title  numbers  are  consecu- 
tive  from   the   number   "i"   through    "47." 

The  second  two  digits  of  the  number  Is 
the  chapter.  Most  chapters  are  numbered 
at  Intervals  of  five  so  that  new  chapters  can 
be  Inserted  between  the  existing  chapters. 
However,  chapters  ore  numbered  at  Inter- 
vals of  two,  three,  or  four  In  those  titles 
which  contain  20  or  more  chapters. 

The  last  three  digits  of  the  number  is  the 
section  number.  This  portion  of  the  com- 
plete number  is  in  most  Instances  numbered 
at  iO-unlt  mteravls  which  may  be  divided 
further  at  1-unlt  Intervals.  For  example: 
001,  .002:    010,    Oil,    012;    .100.  .101.  .102.  etc. 

Under  this  system  the  first  section  in  the 
Alaska  Statutes  Is  AS  01  05  010.  which  Is 
title  1,  ch  5.  sec  10  This  numbering  system 
is  very  similar  to  that  In  the  Alaska  Com- 
piled Laws  Annotated  1949  where  the  first 
number  Is  sec  1-1-1,  which  Is  title  1.  ch.  1, 
.sec  1.  However  the  Alaska  Statutes  system 
permits  the  Insertion  of  an  almost  unlimited 
number  of  chapters  and  sections  as  well  as 
flexibility  In  section  numbering.  Properly 
spaced  numbering  with  room  for  expansion 
also  makes  It  possible  to  avoid  reusing  a 
number  If  the  law  In  a  particular  section  Is 
repealed  or  substantively  revised  No  one 
can  anticipate  where  growth  will  come  In 
the  law  and  the  more  Intervals  that  are  left 
at  the  beginning  the  less  distortion  of  the 
pattern  occurs  with  the  passage  of  time  and 
laws. 
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Each  title  has  an  Index  at  the  end  of  fs 
text      The  index  is  one  of  the  most  imtvT/ 
tant   if  not  the  most   important  part  of  th 
revision      It    is    a    deUlled    and    exhaustivl 
index  with  adequate  cross  Indexing  but  with 
no  cross  Index  referring  to  another  one     Th 
index  Is  based  not  upon  the  section  heading 
but   upon    the   contents   of   the   section     in 
addition  to  the  Index   to  each  title  there  U 
a  concordance  index  which  is  the  last  nam 
phlet  In  the  last  volume.     The  concordance 
index   Is  used   only   when    you  do  not  know 
which  title  index  you  should  use.     The  con 
cordance    index    refers    you    to   a    particular 
title  rather  than  to  a  section.     For  example 
If   you   looked   up     Alaska  Statutes,  amend- 
ment"   the    concordance    Index    would   refer 
you   to   "Tllle    1  "     Then   the  same  designs 
tlon  In  the  Index  to  title  1  would  refer  you  to 
AS  01  05  030      The  grouping  of  the  law  into 
titles  which   are   for   the   most   part  self -ex- 
planatory.  such  as  Title  4,  Alcoholic  Bever- 
ages or  Title  15,  Elections,  and  frequent  \xat 
of    the   Alaska    Statutes    will    almost   totally 
eliminate  the   need   to   use   the  concordance 
index. 

SOURCE    or    SECTION 

Following  the  last  word  of  each  section  the 
source  of  the  section  is  cited  In  parenthesea 
The  clutlon  shows  the  original  source  u 
well  as  all  amendments.  If  the  source  of 
the  section  la  complicated,  an  additional 
explanation  Is  found  In  the  revisers  note 


REVI.SER'S     NOTE.S.     ANNOTATIONS. 
RETERENCES 
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Annotations  and  collateral  references  ap- 
pear  at  the  end  of  a  section  Case  notes  are 
prepared  from  the  cases  rather  than  from 
the  headnotes  and  cover  all  cases  involving 
Alaska  law.  such  as  cases  in  the  US  Su- 
preme Court,  circuit  court  of  appeals,  dis- 
trict court  for  the  territory  of  Alaska.  U.8 
district  court,  and  the  superior  court 
Cross-references  are  added  where  helpful 
such  as  cross-references  to  the  court  rules 
In  title  9,  Civil  Procedure,  and  title  12 
Criminal  Procedure  Annotations  are  pre- 
pared to  all  published  opinions  of  the  attor- 
ney general  since  statehood,  from  January 
3,  1959  to  June  1962  Collateral  references 
to  American  Jurisprudence,  American  Law 
Reports,  and  Corpus  Juris  Secundum  are  in- 
cluded where  appropriate.  Revisers  notes 
and  editor's  notes  cover  explanatory  ma- 
terial affecting  a  section  and  Include  exec- 
utive orders  of  the  Governor  having  the 
force  of  law  The  executive  orders  are 
Indexed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  law, 
though  they  appear  only  In  a  note. 

TABLES  * ' 

After  the  47  title  pamphlets  there  Is  % 
pamphlet  containing  tables.  One  table  Indi- 
cates what  has  happ>encd  to  each  section  of 
Alaska  Compiled  Laws  Annotated  1949  and 
the  subsequent  session  laws  If  a  section 
of  law  has  been  repealed,  the  table  will  give 
the  repealing  citation.  If  a  section  is  in 
the  Alaska  Statutes,  the  number  of  the  sec- 
tion will  be  li.sted  If  a  section  Is  not  In  the 
Alaska  Statutes,  the  table  will  show  it  as  de- 
leted. There  are  varied  reasons  for  dele- 
tions. The  revision  contains  only  general 
and  permanent  law  so  sp>ecial,  local  or 
temporary  laws,  laws  making  appropriations, 
and  laws  affecting  a  bond  Issue  or  author- 
izing a  bond  issue  are  deleted.  In  addition 
laws  which  are  obsolete  because  of  state- 
hood, executed,  or  held  unconstitutional  by 
the    State    supreme    court    are    also    deleted 

There  Is  a  second  table  based  on  the  first 
Alaska  code  which  was  published  In  1900. 
Carters  Annotated  Alaska  Code.  The  code 
contains  five  parts:  Part  1 — The  Penal  Code: 
Part  2 — Code  of  Criminal  Procedure:  Part 
3— The  Political  Code:  Part  4 — The  Code  of 
Civil  Procedure;  and  Part  5 — The  Civil  Code 
The  table  Indicates  If  a  section  of  Part  1-  The 
Penal  Code,  and   Part   5 — The  Civil  Code,  is 
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essentially  the  same  as  a  section  of  the  Alaska 
Statutes    and    the    Alaska    Statutes    section 
number  Is  listed     Since  most  of  the  sections 
In  Carters  Annotated  Alaska  Code  were  de- 
rived from  some  other  State,  the  derivation  of 
the  sections   are  shown       Finally,   the   table 
shows  whether  or  not  the  State  from  which  a 
particular  section  was  derived  has  that  law 
today  and  If  so  the  section  number  Is  listed 
For    example,    AS    09  55  010    Is    derived    from 
Carters  Annotated  Alaska  Code,  part  5,  sec- 
tion 32.  which  was  In  turn  derived  from  Hills 
Oregon    Code,   section    2947.    which    today    Is 
Oregon  Revised  Statutes  section  33  310      By 
comparing  AS  09  55  010  with  ORS  33.410  and 
shepardlzlng    the    latter,    an    attorney    can 
quickly    tell    If   there   are   any   Oregon   cases 
which  can  be  of  assistance  to  him,  or  he  can 
ascertain  U  a  section  of  the  Alaska  Statutes 
was  the  same   In    1900  so   that  Alaska  cases 
from  that  date  forward  can  be  researched 

No  section  of  Part  3— The  Political  Code 
exists  In  todays  law.  The  table  has  not  yet 
been  prepared  for  Part  2— The  Code  of  Crim- 
inal J>rocedure,  and  Part  4— The  Code  of  ClvU 
Procedure  This  will  be  completed  and  In- 
cluded in  a  cumulative  supplemont  pam- 
phlet. It  is  hoped  that  later  cumulative 
supplements  can  contain  annotations  to 
cases  on  other  States  which  have  practically 
Uie  same  law  today  and  from  which  we  de- 
rived our  law  as  shown  by  this   table. 

ANNUAL    CUMVLATIVE    SUPPLEMENT    PAMPHLETS 

At  the  close  of  each  legislative  session  a 
cumulative     supplement    wUl     be     prepared 
which  wUl  Include  all  statutory  changes,  sup- 
plemental annotations  and   collateral  refer- 
ences made  In  all  titles  In  the  Alaska  Stat- 
utes, and  amendments  or  annotations  to  the 
Alaska  constitution,  tables  and  Indexes     If 
for  examples.  tlUes  1  to  10  are  In  volume  l' 
then  the   cumulative   supplement   pamphlet 
for  that  volume  will  Include  changes  or  addl- 
Uons  to  Items  In  the  first  pamphlet    (such 
as  to  the   Alaska  constitution)    and   to   the 
first  10  titles.     The  cumulative  supplement 
pamphlet  for   the  last  volume  would  cover 
changes  In  the  titles  In  that  volume  as  well 
as  tables  and  the  concordance   Index       The 
supplement  will  also  contain  a  table  of  sec- 
tions which  will  reflect  which  sections  have 
been  added,  amended,  or  repealed. 

A  blue  dividing  page  will  separate  the  ma- 
terial  supplementary   to  one  title  from  the 
material  supplementary  to  the  next  title     If 
a  section    Is   added   or   amended   and   again 
amended    by   a  subsequent   legislature    this 
fact  will  be  reflected  in  the  Uble  of  sections 
and  the  nature  of  the  amendments  will  be 
indicated  In  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
tion, but  the  section  Itself  will  be  written  as 
last  amended.    Thus,  the  user  of  the  sUtutes 
need    look    In    only    two   places   to   find   the 
current  law   year  after  year      He  looks  first 
in   the    title   pamphlet    and    then    one   place 
in  the  Annual  Cumulative  Supplement  Pam- 
phlet. 

If  a  section  U  repealed,  the  cumulaUve 
supplement  will  indicate  this  In  a  reference 
at  the  appropriate  section  number  and  in 
the  table  of  sections.  When  a  replacement 
pamphlet  is  issued,  the  repealed  sections  will 
oe  noted  in  the  replacement  pamphlet  but 
not  the  notation  of  the  section  or  the  re- 
peal citation. 
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BlhTDERa 

The  binders  have  two  important  features 
A  lever  inside  the  front  cover  releases  the 
lock  and  allows  the  top  cover  to  be  lifted 
up  and  pamphlets  extracted.  The  top  cover 
does  not  need  to  be  pushed  down  against 
the  pamphlets  to  lock  the  binder  If  extra 
space  Is  left  between  the  front  cover  of  the 
binder  and  the  pamphlets  the  volume  wUl  lie 
flat  when  open  for  use. 

The    binder   has    a    plastic    picture    Insert 
frame.      A    card    slipped    under    the   plastic 
indicates  the  volume  number  and  the  mate- 
rial it  contains.    When  expansion  la  required 
an  additional  binder  is  used  and  new  cards 
are    inserted    Indicating    the    material    then 
contained  in  the  six  volumes.     Also    if  the 
material    In    only    one   volume    becoiiies    ex- 
cessive, the  pamphlets  can  be  redistributed 
between  volumes  at  the  time  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  cumulative  supplement  pamphlet 
and  new  cards  prepared  for  Insertion  In  the 
plastic    frames.     This   simple    maneuver  al- 
lows for  expansion   of   the  statute   without 
having  to  replace  all  the  binders. 

EFFECT 

Under  chapter  16  SLA  1962  (AS  01.05  010 
and  01.05.020)  the  Alaska  Statutes  were 
adopted  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  law 

.r.J'^^  ^!f^^  ^""^  "^"  ^"  ^o""-^-  tribunals, 
and  public  offices  of  the  State,  the  matter 

ntL°''*,  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  Statutes  establUhes 
prima  facie  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska 

«I  ^-^rf  ^L^""*  P^^anent  nature."  Chapter 
84,  SLA  1962  (AS  01.05.030)  allows  the  Alas- 
ka  Statutes  to  be  cited,  amended  or  repealed 

^nTuJ^^^'^'fl^  ^-  '^^^-  ^"'^  ^'^y  amendment. 
Including  the  entire  context  set  out  in  the 

r,?t!M^^f''  ^^*'  ^^^"-  ^^  amended,  constl- 
IhT^TfX  "",  ^  •""'  ^''^  ^  introduced  In 
th!  i?  1"*^ *°''  °^  ^^«  legislature  to  adopt 
the  Alaska  Statutes  as  the  law  of  the  State 
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REPLACEMENT     PAMPHLETS 

A  replacement  of  a  title  by  reprinting  the 
pamphlet  or  pamphlets  containing  the  title 
win  be  made  when  the  supplemental  mate- 
rial. Including  amendments,  annotations  col- 
ateral    references,    and    notes    exceeds    one- 
third  of  the  pages  in  the  original  pamphlet 
or  pamphlet*   of    the   title      When   replace- 
ment   pamphlet*    are    needed    they    will    be 
published  at  the  same  time  as  the  cumula- 
tive   supplement    and    the   annual    contents 
card    at    no    additional    coet    to    those   pur- 
chasing the  cumtUatlve  supplement. 


LEGISLATION 

Formerly,  a  bill   could   act  upon   existing 
law    as  by  amending  Alaska  Compiled  Lawi 
Annotated  1949  or  a  session  law,  or  It  cooild 
create  new  law  without  reference  to  existing 
law.     The  Alaska  Statutes,  however    codifv 
all  general  and  permanent  law,  and  amend- 
ments and  additions  to  and  repeals  of  gen- 
eral and  permanent  law  may  be  made  only 
by  specific  reference  to  the  Alaska  StetuSs 
For    example:    "Section    l.      AS    26  15  IW)   Is 
amended  to  read:"  or  "Section   1.  AS  S  15 
is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  (or  new 
sections)    to  read:"  or  "Section  1.  AS  26  Is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  chapter  to  read." 
The  section  to  be  amended  or  the  section 
or  sections  to  be  added  are  then  set  out 

Legislation  which  Is  not  of  a  general  and 
permanent  nature  has  not  b4n  affected 
BonSn  P"'^"^^"°'^  °'  the  Alaska  Statutes 
Bonding  laws,  appropriation  laws,  and  laws 

^J  fT^\  'P'"'^'   °'   temporary  character 
may  therefore  be  enacted,  amended    or  re- 

StaJutes'''*''''"^    reference     to    the  '  Alaska 

The  "Manual  for  Legislative  Drafting- 
published  by  the  Alaska  Legislative  Council 
contains  sections  on  legal  drafting  and  cleri- 
cal drafting  which  specifically  describe  legis- 
atlve  drafting  methods  for  the  1963  legis- 
lative session. 

ERRORS 

A  bulk  formal  revision  Is  a  monumental 
task  requiring  many  months  of  careful  work 
But  regardless  of  how  carefully  it  is  done 
errors  are  inevitable  In  a  work  of  this  magni- 
tude. Users  Of  the  Alaska  Statutes  are  there- 
fore Invited  and  requested  to  report  errors 
or  suspected  errors  to  the  Reviser  of  Statutes 
Alaska  Legislative  Council.  Post  Office  Box 
2199,  Juneau.  Alaska.  Corrective  legislation 
win  be  Introduced  immediately  so  that  the 
Alaska  Statutes  will  become  a  more  perfect 
product. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  McINTYRE 
BEFXDRE  YOUNG  DEMOCRATS  OP 
NEW  JERSEY 

Mr^  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Mr 
President,  the  Young  Democrats  of  New 
Jersey  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  hosts 
on  May  25  to  Senator  Thomas  J    Mc 
INTYRK.  of  New  Hampshire.    At  their  an- 
nual conference   in   Atlantic   City    the 
Young   Democrats  heard   Senator' Mc- 
INTYRE  give  a  vigorous  analysis  of  some 
of  the  problems  that  face  our  Nation  and 
other  nations  today.    His  comments  were 
timely  and  welcome,  and  they  show  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  a 
keen  understanding  of  the  need  for  the 
creativity  and  the  initiative  to  deal  with 
social  and  economic  problems  as  thev 
arise.      His    words    to    the   New    Jersey 
Young  Democrats  should  be  shared  with 
other  citizens;  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to    have    the    address   printed    in    the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Address  by  U.S.  Senator  Tom  McIntyri  Dem- 
ocrat, OF  New  Hampshire,  Annual  Conven- 
tion.   Young    Democratic    Club    of    New 
Jersey,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  May  25,   1963 
My  fellow  Democrats  and  friends   I  am  al. 
ways  particularly  pleased  to  have  the  opnor- 
tunlty  Of  joining  with  the  Young  DemcSSL, 
on  occasions  such  as  this,  for  having  been  a 
hn^^^  ^'"ocrat  once  myself,  I  feel  I  special 
bond  and  a  special  Indebtedness  to  the  Youne 
Democrate,  ""^g 

Since  becoming  a  U.S.  Senator,  I  have— as 
you  may  Imagine— received  many  requesta  to 
speak  at  a  variety  of  functions.  Most  of 
I^,!"i  .  ^'yi  delighted  to  accept,  when  my 
fchedule  allows.  FrankJy,  however  I'm  a  lit- 
tle worried  about  an  appearance  I'm  to  make 
this  Memorial  Day  observance  back  In  New 
Hampshire.     When  I  received  the  Invitation 

LT.^^"'"^^  ^^^'  ''^y-  '"^^  p'-°^«™  will" 

include  a  welcome  by  the  mayor,  a  concert 
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by    the   local   band,   your   address   and   then 
the  firing  squad  " 

I   flrxt  became   a  member  of  the   Ycmng 
Democrat*   In   September  of   1936   at   Dart- 
mouth  College.   Hanover.   NJ.     It   wa«   the 
year  of  rranklln  D.  Roosevelt's  bid   for  re- 
election    and     I     came     under     the     spell 
of    a    young    man    from    Kentucky    by    the 
name  of  Bill  Oay.     Bill  was  a  young  orator 
and    a   fervent    Democrat.      Our    group    was 
small,  about  30  to  35  In  number,  but  what 
we    lacked    In    size     we    made     up    In     In- 
spiration.    Our     president.     BUI     Clay.     gt>t 
all  of  us  so  excited  about  the  qualities  and 
the  leadership  of  FSJSi.  that  we  decided  to 
take   our   cause   Into    the    surrounding   hUla 
of  Hanover.     Up  and  over  the  dirt  roads  of 
the  adjoining  towns  Lyme.   Orford  and  SUi- 
fleld  and  down  and  around  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut  River  we  carried  our  Important 
message      We   had   no  full   realization   then 
of  what  kind  of  alien  territory  we  were  try- 
ing to  convert.    But  no  group  of  missionaries 
ever  Journeyed  Into  the  dark  reaches  of  Af- 
rica with  more  fervor  than  about  a  dozen  of 
US  Young  Democrats.     The  territory  we  en- 
countered, while  not  overly  populated,  was 
almost     100    percent    Republican.      It    was 
the  roughest  sort  of   territory   for  a  bunch 
of  political  neophytes      In  fact.  I  talked  to 
one  old  gal  who  stUl  held  the  definite  opin- 
ion  that  Hert>ert  Hoover  was  the  President 
of  the  United  States.    We  couldn't  help  th« 
local  county  Democratic  candidates  because 
there  were   none.     I  don't   have   to  tell   you 
who  won  the  presidential  election  but   pri- 
vately  and   secretly,    we    the   Young   Demo- 
crats of  Dartmouth  took  credit  for  the  fact 
that  New  Hampshire   In  that  year  of   1936 
came  over  to  the  Democratic  column  with 
Its  electoral   votes. 

Last  June  while  attending  my  35th  re- 
union at  Dartmouth  College,  I  saw  BUI  Clay 
for  the  first  time  In  25  years.  I  told  him  I 
had  a  mind  to  run  for  the  US.  Senate 
and  Bin.  still  a  Young  Democrat  at  heart, 
made  the  first  contribution  to  my  campaign. 
For  many  years.  New  Jersey  Democrats, 
have  had  ample  cause  to  be  proud  oC  their 
Young  Democrats,  as  you  are  known  as  one 
of  the  most  active  and  able  groups  In  the 
country.  The  Democrats  have  done  well 
here  In  New  Jersey — men  like  Bob  Meyner. 
Pete  Williams,  and  now  Gov.  Dick  Hughes 
have  been  the  result  You  the  Young 
Democrats  have  contributed  your  share  to 
these  well-earned  victories.  So  I  salute  you 
as  soldiers  In  the  ranks  today  and  leaders 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  New  Jersey  and 
In  the  Nation  tomorrow.  For  certainly  this 
has  been  true  in  New  Hamshlre  where  the 
victory  was.  in  many  respects,  fashioned  by 
an  outstanding  Young  Democrat  who  rose 
to  become  our  national  committeeman.  Mr. 
William  Dunfey.  of  Hampton,  N.H. 

As  you  might  suspect,  from  the  fact  that 
we  had  not  until  last  fall  elected  a  Demo- 
cratic Governor  In  40  years  or  a  Democratic 
Senator  in  30  years,  our  State  organizational 
strength  was  to  say  the  least  very  spotty. 
It  was  therefore  a  real  thrill  for  me  as  a 
candidate  to  witness  a  Young  Democratic 
organization  come  Into  existence  In  the  city 
of  Portsmouth.  N  H.,  for  example.  This 
group,  numbering  In  all  about  100.  did  a 
truly  hangup  Job  It  helped  one  successful 
Democratic  candidate  carry  not  only  the 
city  of  Portsmouth,  but  the  strong,  hard- 
core Republican  county  of  Rockingham 
Its  leadership  wa.s  centered  around  three  or 
four  young  men  from  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Boston  University  Its  eii- 
thuslasm  knew  no  bounds — its  will  to  win 
was  infectious. 

To    give    you    an    Idea    of    some    of    these 
Young  Democrats'  activities: 

They  opened  and  manned  a  Main  Street 
headquarters. 

Conducted    a    series    of    barbecues    and 
raised  money  for  their  activities. 

Increased  their  membership  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 


Volunteers   on    weekends    rode    trucks   all 
over  our  SUte  putting  out  homemade  signs. 
Organized   and    led   bumper   sticker  cam 
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which    is    a    third-rate    military    power    k. 

modern-day  standards  of  defensive  caoa^i?! 

against  the  vehicles  of  nuclear  attackrT  '^ 

palgns  at  supermarkets  and  trading  centers     stant    surveillance    has    prevented    J^x"*" 

with  unbelievable  results.  continue  to  prevent^ y'^furtSeTu.^i  **" 

Elected  two  of  their  members  to  the  State      uiand  as  a  base  for  Soviet  stra^^^J^ 

leg^lature  ^  ^  deterrent  screen  giving  CastSj^f^^ 

The  sincerity  and  numerous  activities  of      dom  for  military  movements  In  thTrl^ 

lial^nr^^  '"'    P"""*    ''°'"    ''''      '^^     ""  "^^''^  '°'  °^«^t  action  an^T 

local  pres.5  ^^^^^    blackmail    was  stifled    by   our  pro^Ji 


pres.5 
In  fact,  the  whole  city  wa.^  caught  up  In 
their  enthusiasm  We  had  about  a  half 
dozen  other  Young  Democratic  groups  In 
the  State,  but  during  the  closing  days  of 
the  campaign  I  often  silently  wished  that 
the  zeal,  optimism,  and  hard  work  of  the 
Portsmouth  '^'oung  Democrats  could  have 
been  duplicated  In  every  city  In  New 
Hampshire  For  I  truly  believe  Uiat  If  this 
had  been  true  we  would  have  also  elected  a 
Democrat  to  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict I  can  truthfully  say  that  when  you 
are  lucky  enough  as  a  candidate  to  have 
young  men  and  women  working  for  your 
candidacy  with  all  the  energy  that  youthful 
groups  can  generate,  you  are  a  fortunate 
candidate  Indeed 

New  Hampshire,  as  you  know.  Is  my  home 
State  and  recently  It  has  been  very  much  In 
the  news  The  passage  of  a  State  lottery 
law  has  raised  more  than  one  eyebrow  across 
the  Nation. 

Let  me  try  to  place  this  law  In  some  form 
of  perspective  for  you  After  years  and 
years  of  Republican  leadership.  New  Hamp- 
shire's tax  system  remains  primitive  We 
have  no  general  sales  tax.  no  Individual  or 
corporate  Income  tax  except  a  negligible  tax 
on  Interest  and  dividends  Tlie  bulk  of  State 
Income  Is  raised  by  excise  taxes  on  such 
things  as  cigarettes,  alcoholic  beverages, 
parlmutual  racing,  and  gasoline  The  com- 
munities are  staggering  under  heavy  prop- 
erty taxes  Our  State  Is  50th,  or  last.  In  the 
Nation  In  aiding  towns  and  cities  with  the 
problems  of  education.  Something  had  to 
be  done.  New  Hampshire  Is  a  small  but 
honest  SUte.  I  can  think  of  no  better  place 
to  conduct  this  experiment.  If  It  works. 
I  Imagine  other  States  will  follow.  If  you 
look  at  It  In  this  context,  you  may  be  be'ler 
able  to  understand  how  It  happened.  But 
make  no  mistake,  the  lottery  bill  became 
law  because  of  the  genuine  and  overwhelm- 
ing endorsement  of  It  by  the  average  men 
and  women  of  New  Hampshire.  It  had 
strong  bipartisan  support.  Currently  In 
New  Hiunpahlre  Just  about  everyone  Is 
claiming  credit  for  Its  enactment. 

All  of  us  are  fortunate  that  we  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  Party,  a  party  which 
despite  the  fact  that  it  represents  a  coalition 
of  many  minority  groups  and  of  many  re- 
gional viewpoints  Is  nevertheless  the  party 
that  has  dominated  the  national  scene  for 
the  last  30  years.  The  fact  that  it  domi- 
nated this  scene  has  been  no  accident.  It 
Is  because  our  choice  as  a  party  was  made 
30  years  ago  and  our  President.  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, has  and  Is  keeping  us  in  full  pursuit 
of  that  choice,  the  choice  of  anticipating 
the  future  rather  than  clinging  to  the  fad- 
ing Institutions  of  the  past  The  folly  of 
the  Republican  Party,  tlie  fatiJ  defect  In  its 
thinking  all  these  years  has  t>een  Its  con- 
sistent habit  of  doing  Its  utmost  to  stop  our 
progress  along  what  Tennyson  called  The 
ringing  grooves  of  change." 

The  Republican  Party's  opposition  tod.iy 
to  the  President's  program  Is  not  particu- 
larly effective,  but  where  this  opposition 
deals  In  the  scare  headline  technique  with 
respect  to  Cuba  and  again  where  It  calls 
for  economy  in  the  form  of  budget  slashing 
and  gouging.  I  will  have  to  admit  It  does 
score  some  miserable.  IrrespKjnslble  points. 
The  prize  Issue  of  the  conservatives  Is  Cuba. 
Here,  as  always,  they  are  debasing  the  cur- 
rency of  political  debate,  ftjr  as  you  know, 
the  wages  of  rlghtwlng  hysteria  are  fear. 
They  take  a  woefully  ex.^ggerated  view  of 
the  present  military  danger  p<.)6ed  by  Cuba. 


;u.Uon   la   October,   and    cannot   be  regains 
without     a    direct    reply    from     the    Unitirt 


States. 

What   should    concern    us. 
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my  friends  k 
to  destroy  Castro  s  capacity  for  covert  sub- 
version, and  to  replace  his  regime  with  one 
that  win  restore  freedom  to  Cube.  A  series 
of  strong  economic  counterpressures  have 
caused  drastic  reductions  in  trade,  unui 
Cub«  s  trade  with  the  free  world  today  ig  but 
15  percent  of  what  it  was  In  1960.  The  an 
nual  norm  for  the  Cuban  sugar  crop  ha« 
been  on  the  order  of  6  to  7  million  ton* 
In  1962  It  was  4  million  tons.  Furthermore 
Castro's  stock  among  university-trained  peo- 
ple and  other  Latin  American  opinion  mak- 
ers has  never  been  so  low  as  It  Is  right  now" 
Yet  the  weaker  Castro  becomes,  the  more 
slirlll  are  the  cries  of  danger  from  the  ever- 
vocal  right  wing. 

The  principal  difficulty  In  ru-tlculaUng  an 
adequate  response  to  the  real  threat  of  Cuba 
which  Is  to  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere 
rather  than  to  ourselves,  has  been  to  make  an 
effective  unit  out  of  the  differing  national 
Interests  of  Central  and  South  America 
We  must  gn  further  toward  harassment  of 
the  regime  and  toward  effective  quarantine 
on  travel.  But  unless  such  action  is  taken 
In  concert  with  our  allies  It  Increases  dis- 
unity and  widens  the  breaches  through 
which  subversion  may  enter  other  lands  of 
the  hemisphere  But  above  all.  let  us  re- 
member that  communism  will  not  cease  to 
threaten  South  America  when  Castro  U  gone 
The  Alliance  for  Progress  offers  a  permanent 
solution  to  what  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  has  called  the  danger  of  "dlsconr- 
agement.  disillusionment,  and  despair"  in 
this  hemisphere 

Tlie  problems,  including  Cuba,  with  which 
we  deal  today  are  difficult  ones  There  are 
rarely  easy  answers 

Ptir  the  first  time,  we  as  a  nation  which 
has  historically  suffered  from  a  shorUge  of 
labi-)r.  have  had  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  chronic  unemployment  since  1957:  the 
unemployment  rate  has  pns.sed  5  percent  In 
all  but  1  month 

For  the  first  time,  we  as  a  nation  of 
abundant  land  and  rich  resources  have  had 
to  deal  with  problems  of  congested  cities, 
misuse  of  resources  and  water,  and  nir  pol- 
lution In  the  196<V8  75  percent  of  our  peo- 
ple  live   on   only  2   percent   of   our  land. 

We  have  passed  through  a  period  of  nu- 
clear superiority  wherein  our  overwhelming 
first-strike  capability  formed  the  basis  of 
defense  policy  We  now  enter  a  new  and 
troubling  period  where  neither  of  the  gre«t 
powers  has  a  clear  advantage  because  each 
has  emplaced  ml.s.^lles  In  hardened  site* 
which  can  reply  even  after  a  nuclear  attack 
Because  the  programs  which  we  have  pro- 
posed are  new.  we  are  told  that  they  are  un- 
needed.  Because  they  Involve  the  spending 
of  funds,  we  are  told  that  they  are  unwise. 
The  prophets  of  doom  and  disaster  wring 
their  hands  and  cry  of  the  paternalistic  sUte. 
They  charge  that  we  are  coddling  the  citizen 
from  cradle  to  grave  They  warn  that  we 
would  destroy  that  Independence  and  self- 
reliance  upon  which  America  was  fomided. 

In  reply  I  need  only  ask  Who  Is  the  more 
independent — the  unemployed,  who  hat-ln- 
hand  must  beg  for  work  where  none  exists? 
Or  the  employed,  who  through  retraining 
have  learned  useful  skills  and  secured  pro- 
ductive Jobs? 

Who  Is  the  more  Independent — the  elderly 
citizen   who  must   rely  upon  public   charity 
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to  pay  the  costs  of  hospital  care?  Or  the 
citizen  who  has  saved  through  social  se- 
curity for  such  an  emergency  and  thus  can 
pay  with  his  own  earnings? 

Who  Is  the  more  Independent — the  con- 
sumer who  Is  victimized  by  false  packaglnij 
and  misleading  adverttelng?  Or  the  con- 
sumer who  can  choose  from  a  variety  of 
goods,  secure  that  he  will  get  that  for  which 
he  pays,  and  safe  from  harmful  or  damaelnK 
merchandise? 

I  for  one— and  I  think  that  you  as  Demo- 
crats win  agree— feel  that  these  human  needs 
are  the  proper  province  for  government  con- 
cern. And  we  mtist  make  sure  that  these 
changes  represent  blessings  rather  than 
burdens  If  we  are  to  assure  this  we  must 
allow  ourselves  the  freedom,  and  demand  of 
ourselves  the  creativity  and  the  Initiative  to 
deal  with  social  and  economic  problems  as 
they  arise. 

As  the  1964  campaign  gets  underway  the 
Presidency  is  but  part  of  our  task.  We  must 
also  elect  another  Democratic  Congress  In 
New  Jersey  this  will  mean  returning  to 
office  one  of  the  finest  Senators  I  have  had 
the  privilege  to  know—Senator  Pete  Wil 
UAMS.  It  will  also  mean  sending  Demo- 
crats to   the  House  of  Representatives 

In  1964  the  Issues  will  be  on  our  side  Our 
side  win  also  have  the  candidates  But  this 
alone.  Is  not  enough.  You— the  members 
upon  whom  our  Party  depend*— must  make 
sure  that  In  addition  to  the  Issues  and  the 
candidates,  we  have  the  organization,  the 
teamwork  and  the  popular  voice  with  which 
we  can  win. 

^*.17^"^  °°  you— the  young  members  of 
a  youthful  Party  to  carry  the  message  of  the 
Democratic  program  to  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  For  the  future  at  which  our  program 
alms  Is  your  future  and  that  of  your  chil- 
dren. And  the  America  which  we  wish  to 
see  in  that  future  can  only  be  as  stronK 
as  our  efforts  of  today. 

One  fact  we  know-our  candidate  for  the 
Presidency    has    already    shown    his    metal 
already  proved   his  calibre,   already  given  us 
the  start  we  need 

This  man— John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy- will 
lead  the  way. 
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PROPOSED  BAN  ON  ATMOSPHERIC 
AND  UNDERWATER  NUCLEAR 
TESTING 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  Senate 
Resolution  148  which  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd]  and  others 

^hof^K^e^'^  '^^  resolution  proposes 
that  the  Senate  go  on  record  as  support- 
ing a  renewed  U.S.  offer  to  the  Soviet 
union  of  an  agreement  banning  all  tests 
that  contaminate  the  atmosphere  or  the 
oceans  and  that,  in  the  event  of  the  re- 
jection of  such  offer,  we  commit  our- 
selv^es  unilaterally  to  a  moratorium  on 
such  testing. 

I  recognize  that  it  is  the  objective  of 
the  resolution  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
negotiations  in  Geneva  the  prestige  and 
nnuence  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  the  hope 
that  these  so  far  futile  talks  might 
flna  y  succeed  in  achieving  at  least  one 
small,  faltering  step  in  the  direction  of 
slowing  the  arms  lace. 

a-hil"\vf*'oP*^^^"*^  ^'^^  ^^^  objectives 
Which  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 

un.S"        ^  ^"^  "°^   °"^  of   those  who 
^ould  oppose  any  test  ban  agreement  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances 
J  am  one.  however,  who  insists  that  any 
such  agreement  be  ironclad  and  be  fully 


adequate  to  protect  our  security  safety 
and  survival.  In  this  crucial'  area— ^ 
upon  which  the  very  survival  of  our 
country  might  depend— we  must  be  cer- 
tain not  only  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt,  but  to  the  exclusion  of  every  rea- 
sonable hypothesis  of  a  doubt. 

™,^!r.^^°^5j  ^  ™"^^  ^  ^  sympathize 
with  the  objectives  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  joined  him  in  sponsoring  the  resolu- 
tion I  must  give  expression  to  my  con- 
viction that  we  cannot  afford  to  act  in 
this  vital  field  until  we  are  in  full  pos- 
session of  all  facts  which  bear  on  the 
question  of  whether  any  cessation  of 
atmospheric  nuclear  testing  by  us— 
whether  unilaterally  or  as  the  result  of 
an  agreement>-is  truly  in  the  national 
self-interest. 

I  think  that  we  will  all  agree  that  in 
tne  past  it  has  been  necessary  for  us  to 
conduct  nuclear  tests,  despite  any  haz- 
ards and  disadvantages  that  might  ac- 
company them,  for  the  purpose  of  insur- 
ing that  this  Nation  had  at  its  disposal 
tne  means  to  insure  our  survival     Prom 
atmospheric  testing  have  come  ail  of  our 
major    nuclear    weapons    developments 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  means  to  em- 
ploy them  most  effectively  in  the  defense 
of  our  country  if  It  should  become  nec- 
essary.   For  my  part  I  would  support  an 
atmospheric  nuclear  test  ban  only  if  i 
was  entirely  convinced  that  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  relationship  between  contin- 
ued testing  by  this  country  and  the  abil- 
ity of  our  retaliatory  or  second  strike 
forces  to  survive  a  surprise  nuclear  at- 
tack. 

I  am  sure  that  we  would  all  agree  that 
a  nuclear  test  ban  would  not  be  in  the 
national  interest  if  we  were  at  a  substan- 
tial qualitative  disadvantage  to  the  So- 
viets in  the  field  of  the  development  of 
nuclear  weapons.  While  I  do  not  believe 
that  siich  a  qualitative  disadvantage  ex- 
ists it  is  clear  that,  if  it  did  exist,  a  ces- 
sation of  testing  by  us  might  be  a  prelude 
to  national  suicide.  It  is  clear  that  we 
need  hard  and  cold  facts  in  this  area 

We  also  need  hard  and  cold  facts  in 
the  area  of  nuclear  effects,  in  determin- 
ing what  effect  an  enemy's  nuclear  ex- 
plosions would  have  upon  our  ability  to 
survive  and  respond.    If  there  are  real 
tangible,  and  substantial  doubts  and  un- 
resolved  questions  in  this   field  which 
cannot  be  resolved  without  further  at- 
mospheric   testing,    then,    as    President 
Kennedy  said  on  March  2,  1962    "until 
we  measure  the  effects  of  actual'  explo- 
sions in  the  atmosphere  under  realistic 
conditions,  we  will  not  know  precisely 
how  to  prepare  our  future  defenses,  how 
best  to  equip  our  missiles  for  penetration 
of  an  antimissile  system,  and  whether  it 
IS  possible  to  achieve  such  a  system  for 
ourselves." 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  which 
must  be  asked  and  answered  before  the 
necessary  unqualified  assurance  in  this 
field  can  be  acquired: 

Are  atmospheric  nuclear  tests  required 
to  provide  our  Nation  with  an  effective 
defense  against  Soviet  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles? 

Are  atmospheric  nuclear  tests  required 
to  provide  our  Nation  with  a  certain  ca- 
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pabihty  to   penetrate  a  Soviet  missile 
defense  employing  nuclear  warheads' 

Are  atmospheric  nuclear  tests  required 
c^^f^"^-^  }^^  immunity  of  our  second 
strike  missile  systems  to  a  surprise  enemy 
nuclear  attack? 

Are  atmospheric  nuclear  tests  required 
to  develop  specialized  nuclear  warheads 
!^«?>L  '*.°"'"  ^^"°"  against  satellite 
«^?nH  tt"'^*°^^^'"  *^^^'"°'"  weapons  with 

rSd?       ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^'■^^t- 

vrfr^h' o^"",  n!^o^""^y  ^"  ^is  statement  of 
March  2,  1962,  said  that,  until  we  have 
the  necessary  testing,  we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain how  much  of  our  preparation  in  the 
fleld  of  nuclear  weapons  "wiU  turn  out 
to  be  useless:  blacked  out.  paralyzed,  or 
destroyed  by  the  complex  effects  of  a  nu- 
clear explosion."  Nothing  less  than  cer- 
tainty in  this  area  will  suffice 

That  statement  was  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent some  time  ago.  but  I  am  reliably 
informed  that  we  have  not  yet  completed 
an  evaluation  of  the  tests  to  which  he 
referred  at  that  time.  That  evaluation 
is  still  m  progress  and  has  not  been 
completed  and  its  effect  fully  determined. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  "^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  who  has  very 
extensive  knowledge  of  this  complex 
problem,  as  well  as  a  very  keen  interest 
therein. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President  I 
congratulate  the  able  Senator  from  m'is- 
sissippi  for  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  fact  that  he,  with  great 
preparation  and  care,  is  attempting  to 
obtain  the  facts  with  respect  to  this  all- 
important  subject.  The  future  of  the 
Unit^  States  and  the  free  world  could 
possibly  depend  upon  decisions  made  in 
this  field. 

Has  the  Senator  not  been  disturbed  by 
some  of  the  detailed  technical  informa- 
tion which  has  been  presented  to  the 
subcommittee  in  the  many  days  and 
weeks  of  hearings  by  the  experts  in  their 
particular  fields  with  respect  to  what 
could  happen  to  certain  aspects  of  our 
defense  structure  if  the  Soviets  were  to 
continue  tests  in  secret  and  at  the  same 
time  this  country  should  decide  to  enter 
into  another  moratonum  comparable  to 
the  34-month  moratorium  between  1968 
and  1961. 

Mr.  STENNIS.   Based  upon  the  sincere 
testimony  taken  under  oath,  which  we 
have  heard  from  competent  witnesses  I 
am  greatly  disturbed  by  the  things  we 
have  learned  with  reference  to  the  pos- 
sibUities — even  in  some  cases  probabili- 
ties—as to  what  would  be  our  situation 
should  we  be  caught  short,  so  to  speak 
The  Senator  from   Mississippi   believes 
that  there  must  be  a  thorough  considera- 
tion of  these  questions  immediately     i 
believe  that  a  more  thorough  considera- 
tion will  bring  out  the  certainties  and 
uncertainties,  so  that  a  real  evaluation 
can  be  made. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  performing  a 
great  service  this  evening  in  making 
these  observations,  in  his  typically  quiet 
and  thorough  manner. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  thank  the  Senator 
Unfortunately,   most   of   the   testimony 
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that  we  have  received  is  of  the  highest 
security  nature,  and  cannot  be  published 
now. 

I  do  nothing  more  than  state  the  sim- 
ple truth  when  I  say  that  the  UJ3.  Senate 
does  not  now  have  full,  complete,  and 
unequivocal  answers  to  these  funda- 
mental questions.  It  is  easy  to  ask 
them:  it  is  diflBcult  to  acquire  the  an- 
swers. I,  for  one,  am  convinced  that  the 
answers  must  be  forthcoming  before  the 
Senate  commits  itself  to  any  course  of 
action,  or  to  any  recommendation,  on  a 
matter  which  bears  so  directly  on  our 
ability  to  survive. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the 
answers  to  these  and  similar  questions 
that  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  privileged 
to  be  chairman,  last  September  com- 
menced hearings  on  our  nuclear  test  ban 
proposals,  one  of  which  was  substantially 
identical  to  the  agreement  proposed  by 
Senate  ResoluUon  148.  This  was  re- 
jected out  of  hand  by  the  Soviets. 

The  subcommittee  resumed  its  hear- 
ings on  this  matter  early  this  month. 
The  hearings  have  not  been  overly  pub- 
licized partially  because  we  have  not 
sought  publicity  and  partially  because 
the  sensitive  matters  involved  made  it 
necessary  that  they  be  conducted  behind 
closed  doors.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
made  and  will  make  an  earnest,  deter- 
mined, and  conscientious  effort  to  de- 
velop all  of  the  facts  and  arrive  at  an- 
swers to  the  many  difficult  questions 
which  are  involved. 

As  evidence  of  the  scope  of  the  hear- 
ing, let  me  point  out  that  we  have  thus 
fsu:  received  testimony  from  officials  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  from  the  Department  of  State. 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  International  Security  Affairs,  from 
the  Air  Force  Technical  Applications 
Center,  and  from  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence.  Before  we  conclude  we  will 
receive  further  testimony  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Defense 
Atomic  Support  Agency,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  the  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering,  the  Los  Alamos  Scien- 
tific Laboratory,  the  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory,  other  senior  officials  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  eminent 
members  of  the  scientific  community.  I 
believe  I  am  correct  In  saying  that  an 
inqiiiry  of  this  scope  and  scale  into  this 
subject  matter  has  not  previously  been 
undertaken  by  a  congressional  commit- 
tee, directed  particularly  with  reference 
to  a  nuclear  test  ban. 

When  our  investigation  has  been  com- 
pleted the  results  will  be  made  available 
to  the  Senate  and.  to  the  extent  permissi- 
ble by  security  considerations,  to  the 
American  people.  My  only  regret  is  that 
the  sensitive  nature  of  the  information 
will  prevent  our  making  public  all  of  the 
facts  which  we  develop  and  on  which  we 
will  base  our  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations. 

I  wish  only  to  add  that  on  this  matter 
of  a  nuclear  test  ban  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  in  my  opinion,  has  a  very 
special  responsibility,  We  have  been  as- 
sured reE>eatedly  and  consistently  by  the 
highest  officials  of  the  executive  branch 
that  any  agreement  reached  with  the 


Soviet  Union  on  this  matter  would  be  in 
the  form  of  a  treaty.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  phraseology  of  the  resolution 
which  was  introducted  yesterday  calling 
upon  the  U.S.  Government  to  again  offer 
the  Soviet  Union  an  immediate  agree- 
ment banning  atmospheric  tests  is  not 
subject  to  any  other  interpretation,  A 
nuclear  test  ban  in  any  form  is  so  inti- 
mately related  to  the  problem  of  na- 
tional survival  that  there  must  be  a  court 
of  last  resort  responsive  to  the  needs  and 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Where  a 
tieaty  is  involved  that  court  is,  by  con- 
stitutional requirement,  the  U.S.  Senate. 
I  believe  that,  in  passing  upon  the  ques- 
tion, the  Senate  should  have  available  to 
It  essentially  the  same  body  of  detailed 
evidence  which  is  available  to  the  Execu- 
tive branch  in  reaching  its  policy  deci- 
sions. 

We  are  now  in  the  pi-ocess  of  receiv- 
ing the  advice  and  infonnation  which  we 
hope  will  lead  ultimately  to  informed 
judgment  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
proposed  nuclear  test  ban  agreement  or, 
indeed,  any  cessation  of  nuclear  testing 
is  in  the  national  interests.  Until  that 
process  is  completed  I  believe  we  should 
act  with  caution  and  with  full  awareness 
of  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  a  nuclear 
test  ban — any  nuclear  test  ban — has  seri- 
ous security  implications  for  the  nearly 
200  million  Americans  who  rely  upon  our 
judgment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr,  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  who  Is  well 
versed  in  this  field  and  has  been  work- 
ing in  it  for  some  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  I  appreciate  the 
effort  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to 
give  the  Senate  his  very  learned  and 
iiiformed  presentation  on  the  subject  of 
the  resolution  submitted  yesterday  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr,  Dodd]  and  myself,  and 
other  Senators. 

The  resolution  was  of  a  very  limited 
nature,  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  pointedly  informed  us.  It  relates 
only  to  tests  in  the  atmosphere  and  un- 
der water. 

I  believe  I  may  say  without  question 
that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  our  ability 
to  direct  tests  in  either  the  atmosphere 
or  under  water,  I  have  yet  to  hear  any 
testimony  that  would  indicate  doubt  as 
to  the  reliability  of  being  able  either 
to  identify  or  to  ascertain  tests  which 
take  place  in  the  atmosphere  or  under 
water. 

There  is  honest  disagreement  over  the 
efficacy  and  adequacy  of  the  monitoring 
and  identification  system  of  under- 
ground tests;  and  there  is  some  doubt  as 
to  the  capacity  to  identify  or  monitor 
or  detect  tests  in  outer  space. 

But  the  resolution  does  not  pertain  to 
those  phases  of  testing.  There  are 
those  who  feel  that  a  resolution  such 
a.s  the  one  which  has  been  submitted 
should  not  even  be  offered,  becau.se  It 
might  weaken  the  administration's  posi- 
tion on  the  comprehensive  test  ban.  As 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the 
Senator  from  Mi-ssouri  know,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  supported 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  as  proposed 
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at  Geneva.  However.  I  have  not  sup. 
ported  it  without  recognizing  that  some 
risks  were  involved. 

I  have,  in  my  own  judgment,  agreed 

^^•ith  the  position  of  the  administration 

not  only  of  this  administration,  but  of 
the  previous  administration — that  the 
risks  In  the  test  ban  proposal  were  less 
than  the  risks  of  continued  testing.  But 
that  is  a  question  involving  an  honest 
difference  of  opinion. 

However,  in  this  situation  I  do  not  feel 
that  our  national  security  could  be  ad- 
versely affected,  because  the  resolution 
provides  that  there  must  be  a  constant 
state  of  readiness  and  alert  for  our  test- 
ing facilities;  and  that  there  must  be  no 
letdown.  It  further  provides  that  at  the 
first  sign  of  Soviet  testing,  we  would  im- 
mediately feel  free  to  test,  because  we 
would  be  In  a  constant  state  of  alert 
with  our  testing  facilities  and  would  not 
be  subject  to  the  delay  which  occurred  a 
year  ago. 

Before  the  last  series  of  tests,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  was  concerned 
over  what  he  believed  would  be  a  Soviet 
breach  of  faith.  I  said  so  in  the  Senate; 
and  in  the  month  of  June — almost  a 
year  ago — I  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  asked 
the  question:  Are  we  prepared  or  are 
we  making  preparations  to  renew  testing 
in  case  of  a  Soviet  breach  of  understand- 
ing? I  went  on  to  say  that  I  expected 
that  breach  to  come;  that  I  expected  the 
Soviet  might  well  indulge  itself  in  fur- 
ther testing;  and  that  I  hoped  we  would 
be  prepared  promptly.  Regrettably,  we 
were  not  so  well  prepared  as  we  should 
have  been.  There  was  some  delay.  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  has  adversely 
affected  our  security  position  or  not;  but 
the  fact  is  that  there  was  a  delay. 

Half  a  dozen  times  I  studied  the  reso- 
lution submitted  by  tho  Senator  from 
Connecticut  before  It  was  presented,  be- 
cause I  recognized  the  delicacy  and  sensi- 
tivity of  the  issue.  We  made  certain  that 
there  would  be  a  ready  alert  on  testing. 
That  is  why  I  feel  that  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Mi-ssissippl  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  are  so  applicable, 
I  hold  both  Senators  in  the  highest  re- 
spect, not  only  In  this  Instance,  but  in 
others,  as  well. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  I 
believe  that  testing  In  the  atmosphere 
and  underwater  Is  readily  detectable  and 
therefore  not  subject  to  cheating.  The 
danger  in  the  test  ban  proposal — if  there 
is  a  danger — Is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
might  undertake  some  clandestine  tests 
which  would  not  be  subject  to  adequate 
monitoring  or  adequate  identification. 
If  that  were  the  case,  we  could  be  in  seri- 
ous jeopardy.  We  do  not  want  to  let 
ourselves  get  into  that  situation, 

I  shall  not  prolong  the  discussion,  be- 
cause what  we  are  doing  is  really  one  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  Senate 
exists.  I  said  so  yesterday.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  question  whether  we  all  agree: 
It  Is  the  fact  that  we  bring  out  Issues 
and  state  our  points  of  view,  based  upon 
all  the  experience  we  have. 

I  know  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Pre- 
paredness, of  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  the  chaii'- 
man.  has  been  performing  a  statesman- 
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like  service  Investigating  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  nuclear  tests  and  the  capacity 
of  the  U.S.  Government  or  any  other 
government  properly  to  monitor  and 
identify  those  tests. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  behalf  of  all  of 
the  members  of  the  committee.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  his 
compliment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Such  an  Investi- 
gation is  required.  I  believe  it  Is  being 
conducted  in  the  most  careful  and  hon- 
orable manner.  There  has  been  no  fan- 
fare; there  has  been  no  effort  to  gain 
headlines  or  to  make  emotional  state- 
ments. The  work  of  the  subcommittee 
has  been  vei-y  carefully  done,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  that  the  work  be 
done.    It  is  a  service  to  the  country. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
know,  from  our  private  conservations, 
that  I  believe  the  administration's  pro- 
posals are  sound.  I  do  not  believe  any 
of  them  should  be  accepted  carte 
blanche.  I  do  not  believe  any  of  them 
should  be  adopted  without  proper 
scrutiny. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  In  the  treaty 
process.  We  have  had  a  commitment 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  from  Mr.  Foster,  the  head  of  the 
Anns  Control  Agency,  that  no  test  ban 
agreement  would  be  presented  unless  it 
were  presented  in  the  form  of  a  treaty. 
Why  should  that  be?  Because  of  what 
is  taking  place  now.  There  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  this  question.  There 
are  minds  In  this  counti-y  that  must  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject.  They 
should  be  enlisted.  Surely  that  is  true 
In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 
Mr,  SYMINGTON.     I  do  not  even  say 
that  there  are  necessarily  differences  of 
opinion.    I  do  say  that  for  the  first  time 
the  whole  subject  is  being  packaged  to 
the  experts  on  the  staff  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee  on   Preparedness.      It   is    being 
thoroughly  investigated.     I  would  hope 
that  before  the  facts  as  developed  by  the 
Subcommittee     on     Preparedness     are 
finally  developed,  there  would  not  be  an 
expression  of  opinion  by  the  Senate  on 
this  question. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes, 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.     In  recent  days.  In 
the  committee  of  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  the  chair- 
man, I  have  been  disturbed  about  some 
of  the  testimony  that  has  been  given; 
and  I  think   the  testimony  should  be 
reviewed  before  we  reach  any  conclusion 
in  respect  to  this  matter.     We  seek  the 
truth,  and  should  take  our  position  based 
upon  the  truth, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri;  and  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  for  his  fine  state- 
ment. 

In  response,  let  me  say  that  I  believe 
the  most  immediate  danger  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject  Is  that  we  might 
overlook  some  material  facts  and  might 
not  obtain  the  full  facts,  whereas  the 
Senate  should  have  all  the  facts,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  make  an  enlightened  judg- 


ment In  cormectlon  with  this  matter. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  our  committee 
hearings  and  the  investigation;  and  we 
shall  continue  In  that  direction. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
concur  in  the  statement  that  we  should 
consider  this  matter  carefully  and  should 
not  take  precipitate  action,  but  should 
await  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Preparedness. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator;  and  I  yield  the  floor. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SOLDIERS'  AND 
SAILORS'  CIVIL  RELIEF  ACT 
OP  1940— INCREASED  PROTECTION 
AGAINST  EVICTION  OF  DEPEND- 
ENTS FROM  PREMISES  RENTED 
FOR  DWELLING  PURPOSES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  172,  Senate 
bill  384. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  bill 
(S.  384)  to  amend  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940.  as 
amended,  in  order  to  provide  increased 
protection  against  eviction  of  dependents 
from  premises  rented  for  dwelling  pur- 
poses, was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  rub- 
section  (1)  of  section  300  of  the  Soldlera' 
and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended  (50  App.  U.S,C.  530),  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "»80"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "»135." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<  No.  191 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EXPLANATION  OF  THZ  BILL 

This  bill  amends  section  300  of  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  ClvU  Relief  Act  of  1840.  as 
amended,  regarding  eviction  of  dependents 
of  servicemen,  drafted  or  involuntarily 
called  into  service,  from  a  rented  dwelling 
place,  by  increasing  the  present  monthly 
rental  limitation  of  $80  to  a  rental  limita- 
tion of  $135  a  month. 

Because  of  the  rise  In  the  costs  of  rent 
since  1940.  the  $80  per  month  limitation  does 
not  afford  today  the  protection  for  service- 
men and  their  families  intended  by  the  orig- 
inal act.  The  new  monthly  rental  limitation 
of  $135  takes  Into  account  the  increased 
rental  costs,  as  gaged  by  the  Business  Con- 
sumer Price  Index, 

HISTORICAL    BACKGROUND 

The  first  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief 
Act  was  enacted  on  March  8.  1918,  and  pro- 
vided a  $50  per  month  rental  limitation  on 
the  rented  dwelling  under  the  act.  In  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940. 
the  House  report  pointed  out  that  the  In- 
crease to  $80  per  month  for  a  dwelling  place 
was  based  upon  the  difference  In  the  value 
of  the  dollar  In  1940  as  compared  to  1918. 

PRESENT    NEED    FOR    LEGISLATION 

The  committee  believes  that  as  long  as 
individuals  are  liable  for  Induction  under 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act,  and  as  long  as  individuals  are  subject 


to  Involuntary  recall  to  active  military  duty 
from  military  Reserve  status,  a  need  exists 
to  bring  the  dwelling  rental  value  desig- 
nated In  1940  up  to  present-day  equivalent 
value. 

AOENCT   RXPORTS 

Executive  Omcr  or 

THE  President, 
Bureau  ot  the  Budget, 
Washington.  DC,  March  12, 1963. 
Hon,  Lister  Hill, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  Senate  Office  Building,   Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear    Mr.    Chairman:    This   will    reply   to 
your   letter   of    January   23,    1963,   with    re- 
spect to  your  request   for  the  cc«nments  of 
this  Bureau  on  S,  384,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Soldiers'    and    Sailors'    Civil    Relief    Act    of 
1940,   as  amended.   In   order   to  provide  In- 
creased   protection    against    eviction    of   de- 
pendents from  premises  rented  for  dwelling 
purposes. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  enactment  of  S.  384. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Phillip  S,  Hughes. 
Assistant    Director    for    Legislative 
Reference. 


Department  of  thi 

AIR  Force, 
OmcE  OF  the  Secrttart, 
Washington,  DC.  March  12, 1963. 
Hon.  Lister  Hill, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub' 
lie  Welfare,  U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  request  to  the  Secretwy  ot  Defense  for 
the  reviews  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  respect  to  8.  384,  88th  Congress,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  ClvU 
Relief  Act  of  1940.  as  amended.  In  order  to 
provide  Increased  protection  against  evic- 
tion of  dependents  from  pw^mlses  rented  for 
dwelling  purposes.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  delegated  to  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  the  responsibility  for  expressing  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 

The  purpose  of  8,  384  Is  to  amend  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940 
to  provide  Increased  protection  against  evic- 
tion of  dependents  of  military  personnel 
from  premises  rented  for  dwelling  purposes. 
Current  law  provides  that  where  depend- 
ents of  a  person  In  the  military  service 
occupy  a  dwelling  for  which  the  rent  does 
not  exceed  $80  per  month,  they  are  pro- 
tected from  eviction  from  such  dwelling 
during  the  period  of  military  service  except 
upon  court  order.  S,  384  would  extend  this 
protection  to  the  dependents  of  servicemen 
who  occupy  dwellings  for  which  the  rent  does 
not  exceed  $135  per  month.  This  increase 
in  the  maximum  rent  for  which  protection 
is  afforded  recognizes  the  increase  in  cvirrent 
rental  prices  over  those  in  effect  at  the  time 
of  enactment  of  the  present  law.  This  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  would  Increase  the 
number  of  service  families  protected  by 
law.  Current  law  which  establishes  $80  per 
month  as  the  maximum  rental  for  which 
protection  is  afforded  significantly  limits  the 
number  of  famUies  protected. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  on  be- 
half of  the  Department  of  Defense,  recom- 
mends that  favorable  consideration  be  given 
to  the  enactment  of  S,  384, 

This  report  has  been  coordinated  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  accordance 
with  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  awlminlstratlon's 
program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  this  report  for  the  consideration 
of  the  committee. 
Sincerely, 

EOGENX  M,  ZUCKZXT. 
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Vrrnwws*    ADBfTNisniATiow. 
OrriCK  ow  trk   Acministratob  or 
VrrERANS'  ArrAias. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March.  12,  1963. 
Hon.  LisTDi  Hill, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  US.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dkab  Ms.  Chaisman:  This  is  In  further 
reply  to  your  request  for  a  report  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  on  S.  384.  88th  Con- 
gress. 

The  bin.  If  enacted,  would  Increase  from 
$80  to  $135  the  maximum  monthly  rental  of 
servicemen's  dwellings  which  are  subject  to 
the  protective  provisions  of  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940.  as  amended 
(50  App.  U.S.C.  530). 

At  the  present  time  section  300  of  such 
act  provides  generally  that  In  the  absence 
of  Judicial  consent  It  shall  be  a  misdemeanor 
to  evict  the  wife,  children,  or  other  depend- 
ents of  a  person  In  military  service  from  any 
premises  occupied  chiefly  as  a  dwelling  for 
which  the  agreed  rent  does  not  exceed  $80 
per  month.  No  change  In  this  amount  has 
been  made  since  1940  when  the  section  was 
originally  enacted.  The  comparable  figure 
In  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  ClvU  Relief  Act 
of  1918  was  $50  per  month. 

Tbe  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act 
was  designed  to  afford  broad  protection  to 
persons  while  In  military  service.  Except  for 
article  IV,  relating  to  the  guarantee  of  cer- 
tain commercial  life  Insurance  premiums, 
the  provisions  of  the  act  are  not  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  although 
our  locua  assistance  activities  are  sometimes 
aCTected  If  the  veteran  has  reentered  the  serv- 
ice. Most  of  the  provisions  of  the  act.  In- 
cluding section  300,  are  construed  and  en- 
forced by  the  courts  In  additional  cases. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  would  appear  to  have 
considerable  Interest  In  the  type  of  legisla- 
tion proposed  by  S.  384,  and  the  conimJttee 
may  desire  to  obtain  their  comments  on  the 
bin.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  defers  to  the  views  of  those 
Departments  as  to  the  merits  of  the  proposed 
lee:lslatlon. 

Advice  has  been  received  from  the  Bureau 

of  tbe  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objection  to 

the    presentation    of    this    report    from    the 

standpoint  of  the  administration's  program. 

Sincerely, 

J.  S.  Olxason,  Jr..  Administrator. 


LIBERALIZATION  OP  CODE  PROVI- 
SIONS RELATINO  TO  AUTOMO- 
BILES FOR  DISABLED  COLD  WAR 
VETERANS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  173,  Senate 
bill  449. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(S.  449)  to  liberalize  the  provisions  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
automobiles  for  disabled  veterans,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2.  after  line  3,  to 
strike  out:  "and  for  each  veteran  who 
suffered  the  loss  or  permanent  loss  of  use 
of  one  or  both  feet  due  to  disability  in- 
curred In  or  aggravated  by  active  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service  during  the  in- 
duction period.  If  such  disability  was 
Incurred  or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty 

( 1 )  as  a  direct  result  of  armed  conflict,  or 

(2)  while  the  veteran  was  engaged  in 
extrahazardous  service  •  including  such 
service  under  conditions  simulatmg 
war) ." 


And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert:  'and 
for  each  veteran  who  is  suffering  from 
any  of  the  disabilities  described  In 
clauses  ( 1 ) ,  ( 2 » .  and  <  3 )  above  as  the 
result  of  an  injury  incurred  or  disease 
contracted  in  or  aggravated  by  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service  during  the 
induction  period,  if  the  injury  was  in- 
curred or  the  disease  was  contracted  in 
line  of  duty  1 1 1  sis  a  direct  result  of 
armed  conflict,  or  i2i  while  the  veteran 
was  engaged  in  extrahazardous  service 
(including  such  service  under  conditions 
simulating  war' ." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1901  of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  clause  (3)  In  sub- 
section I  a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(3)  Permanent  Impairment  of  vision  of 
both  eyes  of  the  following  status:  Central 
visual  acuity  of  20  200  or  less  In  the  better 
eye.  with  corrective  glasses,  or  central  visual 
acuity  of  more  than  20  200  If  there  Is  a 
field  defect  In  which  the  peripheral  field  has 
contracted  to  such  an  extent  that  the  widest 
diameter  of  visual  field  subtends  an  angular 
distance  no  greater  than  twenty  degrees  In 
the  better  eye; 

and  for  each  veteran  who  Is  suffering  from 
any  of  the  disabilities  described  in  clauses 
(1),  (2).  and  (3)  above  as  the  result  of  an 
Injury  Incurred  or  disease  contracted  In  or 
aggravated  by  active  military,  naval,  or  air 
service  during  the  Induction  period.  If  the 
Injury  was  Incurred  or  the  disease  was  con- 
tracted In  line  of  duty  (1)  as  a  direct  result 
of  armed  conflict,  or  (2)  while  the  veteran 
was  engaged  In  extrahazardous  service  (in- 
cluding such  service  under  conditions  simu- 
lating war) ." 

(2)  By  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)    For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'World  War  II'  includes  In 
the  case  of  any  veteran,  any  period  of  con- 
tinuous service  performed  by  hlra  after 
December  31.  1946.  and  before  July  26.  1947, 
if  such  period  began  before  January  1,  1947, 
and 

"(2)  the  term  'Induction  period'  means  the 
period  beginning  on  February  1,  1955.  and 
ending  on  the  day  before  the  first  day  there- 
after on  which  individuals  (other  than  In- 
dividuals liable  for  Induction  by  reason  of 
a  prior  deferment)  are  no  longer  liable  for 
Induction  for  training  and  service  Into  the 
Armed  Forces  under  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act  " 

Sec.  2.  Section  1905  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  d )  by  striking  out 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  sentence  thereof 
"The  benefits",  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"la)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  benefits",  and  (2)  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  veteran  who  suf- 
fered any  of  the  disabilities  specified  in 
section  1901  of  this  title  as  the  result  of 
service  during  the  Induction  period  and  who 
was  discharged  or  released  from  active  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  any  applicable 
time  llmlUtlon  contained  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  which  otherwise  would  have 
begun  to  run  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  begin  to  run 
until  that  date." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


May  28 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<  No.  192  • ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  th^ 
bill.  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EXPLANATION  or  THE  BILL 

This  bill,  as  amended  by  the  committee 
authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  make  grants  toward  the  purchase 
Of  an  automobile  to  certain  seriously  dis- 
abled service-connected  veterans  of  the  cold 
war  on  the  same  basis  that  such  grants  are 
now  available  to  seriously  dl-sabled  veterans 
of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict 
under  chapter  39.  title  38.  United  States 
Code.  These  grants,  which  would  not  ex- 
ceed $1,600.  would  be  available  only  to  a  cold 
war  veteran  with  service -connected  dis- 
ability that  has  resulted  In — 

( 1 )  Loss  or  permanent  loss  of  use  of  one  or 
both  feet; 

(2)  Loss  or  permanent  loss  of  use  cf  one 
or  both  hands; 

(3)  Permanent  visual  impairment  to  the 
degree  prescribed. 

Veterans  made  eligible  for  automobile 
grants  by  this  bill  must  have  suffered  one 
of  the  Indicated  disabilities  In  military  serv- 
ice during  the  period  bei^innlng  February  i, 
1955,  and  ending  on  the  day  before  the 
first  day  thereafter  on  which  Individuals  are 
no  longer  liable  for  Induction  Into  the  .\nned 
Forces  under  the  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act. 

It  Is  noted  that  the  standard  contained  In 
the  bill  has  direct  precedent  In  the  War 
Orphans  Educational  Assistance  Act  which 
contains  an  identical  standard  in  regard 
to  the  conditions  under  which  a  cold  war 
serviceman  must  incur  death  to  qualify  his 
child  for  educational  assistance. 

The  bill  contains  a  savings  provision  con- 
cerning eligible  veterans  who  would  be 
barred  from  actual  receipt  of  benefits  under 
the  bill  by  reason  of  the  length  of  time  since 
separation  from  active  service.  The  basic 
time  limit  for  the  automobile  grant  Is  5 
years  after  the  date  of  the  veteran's  dis- 
charge or  release  from  active  service.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  pointed  out  that 
there  are  some  veterans  who  suffered  the 
requisite  disability  after  January  31.  1955, 
who  have  already  been  discharged  from  eerr- 
Ice  more  than  6  years.  To  assure  that  all 
eligible  cold  war  veterans  will  be  afforded 
an  equitable  period  of  time  In  which  to 
file  for  this  benefit,  this  bill  amends  sec- 
tion 1905  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  so 
as  to  delay,  until  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  amendatory  act,  the  start  of  the  run- 
ning of  the  time  limitation  in  this  section 

Mr  Charles  L.  Huber.  testifying  for  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  stated  that  the 
DAV  m  convention  adopted  a  resolution  ask- 
ing Congress  to  grant  all  wartime  benefits 
to  the  class  of  veterans  covered  by  this  bill 
That  organization  recommended  that  the 
disability  provided  for  by  this  bill  be  ex- 
tended to  Include  the  loss  or  loss  of  the 
use  of  one  or  both  hands,  as  well  as  visual 
Impairment  to  a  prescribed  degree  The 
committee  concluded  that  the  loss  of  a  hand. 
a  foot,  or  Impairment  of  vision  to  the  pre- 
scribed degree,  under  requisite  conditions 
In  Vietnam  today  Justifies  entitlement  to 
this  auto  grant  to  the  same  extent  as  It  did 
for  those  same  disabilities  when  suffered  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict 
Therefore,  the  committee  adopted  the  fore- 
going amendment,  by  Senator  Kennedy, 
which  adds  the  loss  or  permanent  loss  or  use 
of  one  or  both  hands,  and  the  permanent 
visual  impairment  to  the  degree  prescribed 
in  the  bill,  under  requisite  conditions,  as 
disabilities  which  would  warrant  the  grant. 
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BACKCSOCTND   OP  THB  Bnji. 

An  automobile  or  other  conveyance  was 
first  authorlaed  in  1946  (Public  Law  663, 
79th  (Dong.)  as  a  rehabllltaUve  measure  and 
prosthetic  aid  for  World  War  II  veterans 
who  were  receiving  compensation  for  the 
loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one  or  both  legs  at  or 
above  the  ankle.  Its  price  could  not  exceed 
11.600.  In  1950  (Public  Law  798,  8l8t  Cong.) 
the  law  was  amended  to  permit  the  purchase 
of  cars  costing  in  excess  of  $1,600.  the  Gov- 
ernment paying  that  amount  and  the  vet- 
eran paying  the  difference. 

After  the  start  of  the  Korean  conflict,  the 
Congress  in  1951  (Public  Law  187.  82d  Cong.) 
extended  the  program  to  Korean  conflict  vet- 
erans and  broadened  It  to  Include  veterans 
of  both  periods  of  service  who  had  suffered 
the  loss  or  permanent  loss  of  use  of  one  or 
both  hands  or  permanent  Impairment  to  the 
vision  of  both  eyes  to  a  prescribed  degree. 

NEED    rOR    LEGISLATION 

The  committee  believes  that  the  benefit 
In  its  recommended  bill  should  now  be  ex- 
tended to  veterans  of  the  present  cold  war 
who  suffer  the  requisite  disability  in  service 
between  January  31,  1955,  and  the  date  when 
Individuals  are  no  longer  liable  for  Induction 
under  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act.  These  cold  war  veterans  are 
undergoing  compulsory  military  service  and 
are  engaging  In  duty  which  is  quite  compa- 
rable to  much  of  the  service  rendered  during 
the  Korean  conflict  period. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  all  these  bills  have  been 
cleared  with  both  sides. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  FISHING  BOAT 
OWNERS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  176,  Sen- 
ate bill  978. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  bill 
(3.  978)  to  provide  medical  care  for  cer- 
tain persons  engaged  on  board  a  vessel 
in  the  care,  preservation,  or  navigation 
of  such  vessel  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  as.iembled.  That  subsection 
(h)  of  section  2  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  use.  201(h))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(h)  The  term  'seamen'  Includes  any  per- 
son employed  or  self-employed  on  board  In 
the  care,  preservation,  or  navigation  of  any 
vessel,  or  in  the  service,  on  board,  of  those 
engaged  in  such  care,  preservation  or  navi- 
gation;". 

Sec.  2.  Section  322(a)(1)  of  such  Act  (42 
use.  249(a)(1))  is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  the  word  "employed"  the 
following:   "or  self-employed". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port—No.  194— explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceiut 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE    or    BILL 

The  purpose  of  S.  978  Is  to  restore  to  self- 
employed  U.S.  flshermen  ellglbUlty  for  medi- 
cal care  In  hospitals,  outpatient  clinics,  and 
other  medical  facilities  of  the  Public  Health 
^rvlce  in  the  event  of  Illness  or  Injury  In- 
curred while  engaged  In  their  hazardous  but 
rowntial  occupation. 


For  156  years— from  1798  to  1954— such 
eligibility  cUd  exist.  The  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  during  this  period  rightfully  recog- 
nized that  the  fisheries  industry  is  made  up 
largely  of  fishermen  who  own  fishing  craft 
individually  or  Jointly  with  other  flshermen 
and  who  share  the  same  toll  and  dangers 
at  sea  as  do  those  working  with  them  who 
receive  wages. 

In  times  past  many  employee  flshermen 
aspired  to  acquire  their  own  vessels  and 
many  succeeded  In  doing  so,  thus  strength- 
ening the  American  fishing  fleet  and  the 
fishing  industry.  One  Incentive  for  this  was 
that  all  were  entitled  to  the  same  medical 
or  hospital  beneflts. 

An    administrative   ruling    In    1954   differ- 
entiated   between    wage-earning    fishermen 
and  their  coworkers  who  held  ownership  or 
part  ownership  in  the  craft  from  which  they 
fished.     Under   this  ruling  medical  benefits 
formerly   enjoyed    by   all    were   retained   for 
the  former  but  denied  to  the  self-employed 
although  both  risk  the  same  disabling  rnls- 
fortunes  and  perils  at  sea.     The  ruling  arose 
out   of  claims  for  medical   care  in   1951   by 
owners  of  pleasure  yachts  and  by  a  house- 
wife living  aboard  a  houseboat  who  was  "em- 
ployed  on  board  in  the  care,  preservation,  or 
navigation"   of   the   vessel    to  the   extent  of 
turning  on  the  navigation  lights  each  eve- 
ning.    It  seems  obvious  that  such   persona 
were    not    Intended    as    beneflclarles   of   the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  but   the  rullne 
unfortunately,  also  had  the  broad  effect  of 
barring  the  fishermen  owTiers,  or  part  own- 
ers   of  small  fishing  vessels  to  whom  such 
medical  and  hospital  care  had  traditionally 
been  extended.  ' 

Your  committee  considers  that  this  ruling 
created  an  unfortunate  inequity  which  im- 
poses present  or  potential  hardship  on  per- 
haps AM  many  as  10,000  industrious  and 
courageous  men  who  In  their  own  or  cooper- 
atively owned  small  craft  gain  their 
livelihood  and  that  of  their  families  from 
the  sea,  and  who  supply  the  Nation  with  a 
substantial  portion  of  Its  high-protein  food, 
s.  978  Is  designed  to  correct  this  Inequity 
Enactment  of  the  bill.  It  Is  the  consensus 
of  your  committee,  also  would  contribute  an 
Incentive  to  rehabilitation  of  a  historic  but 
declining  Industry,  an  Industry  which  has 
contributed  men  and  ships  in  every  war 
fought,  both  during  the  colonial  period  and 
throughout  the  Nation's  Independence. 

LEGISLATIVE    HISTORY 

A  Similar  bill  to  S.  978  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  the  last  Congress  but  was  not 
brought  to  a  vote  in  the  House.  There  was 
an  objection  to  the  definition  of  the  term 
"seaman"  in  that  bill  which  has  been  cor- 
rected in  S.  978. 

The  bill  was  Introduced  In  March  1963  by 
Senator  Warhen  G.  Macnuson  (chairman  of 
the  committee).  Senator  E.  L.  (Bob)  Babt- 
LETr,  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  and  Sen- 
atcw  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Hearings  were  held  on  April  24-25  1963 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Senator  Bartlett  ore- 
siding.  ^ 
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Mr.  Bolsfeuillet  Jones,  representing  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare at  the  hearing,  opened  his  testimony  by 
reading  the  official  report  on  the  bill,  which 
read  In  part: 

•The  legislative  history  of  this  program 
suggests  that  the  participation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  providing  mgdical  care 
to  merchant  seamen  rests  primarily  on  a 
national  interest  In  assuring  the  effective- 
ness of  the  labor  force  required  for  an 
adequate  merchant  marine. 

"A  fishing  boat  owner  Tho  performs  duties 
related  to  the  care,  preservation,  or  naviga- 
tion of  a  documented  vessel  of  the  United 
States  is.  In  effect,  fulfllUng  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  employed  seamen  on  board  the 


vessel.  Since  such  persons  are  In  fact  apply- 
ing their  maritime  akills,  they  are  eesentially 
adding  to  the  maritime  labor  force 

"The  purpose  of  the  blU  is  to  remove  an 
apparent   inequity   in    present    practice    by 
amending  the  act  to  Include  a  certain  clasa 
Of  seamen  who  formerly  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege   of    receiving    medical    care    in    Public 
Health  Service  hospitals,  and  not  to  expand 
the  program  in  any  substantial  manner 
*v,  ^^?"^^  6tatlstlcs  are  not  available  on 
the  additional  number  of  persons  who  would 
come  within  the  provisions  of  the  law  under 
the  present  bUl,  we  believe  that  neither  the 
number  nor  cost  would   significantly  affect 
I'uf  ^J,^^^^  program,  and  that  enactment  of 
this  bill  would  pose  no  serious  difficulties  for 
this  Department  as  a  provider  of  services  " 
Dr.  Donald  L.  McKernan.  Director  of  tlie 
Bureau    of   Commercial   Fisheries,   told   the 
committee    that    there    are    today    approxi- 
mately 123,000  persons  engaged  in  commer- 
cial fishing  activities.     Of  this  number    he 
said,    80,000   serve   on   undocumented    boats 
of   limited  fishing   range   and   are  therefore 
not  eligible  for  free  medical  service.     About 
32,000  serve  aboard  documented  vessels  and 
can    be    considered    presently    eligible,    Dr 
McKernan  added,  and  not  more  than  10  000 
additional  fishermen  who  are  owner-opera- 
tors on  documented  vessels,  including  about 
a  thousand  who  are  employed  solely  as  fish- 

^^^^^^Ao'^"  become  eligible  upon  enactment 
of  S.  978. 

The  BCF  Director  stressed  that  owner- 
fishermen,  as  other  fishermen,  are  obliged  to 
go  to  sea.  often  for  long  periods,  that  they 
may  be  Injured  or  become  ill  far  from  their 
home  port  and  be  obliged  to  seek  medical 
relief  In  places  "where  they  are  unknown  and 
where  there  are  no  faculties  for  their  aid  ex- 
cept those  which  may  be  furnished  by  the 
U.S.   Public   Health   Service." 

Compelling   arguments   for  enactment   of 
the   bill   were  presented   by  Mr.   Harold   E 
Lokken.  manager  of  the  Pishing  Vessel  Own- 
ers Association  with  headquarters  in  Seattle 
Wash.  ' 

Members  of  the  association.  Mr.  Lokken 
testified,  operate  approximately  200  vessels 
engaged  In  fishing  halibut,  sablefish  alba- 
core,  king  crab,  shrimp,  and  bottom  flsh  such 
as  rockflsh,  sole,  and  ling  cod.  The  associa- 
tlon  has  members  ranging  from  San  Diego 
Calif.,  to  Kodlak,  Alaska,  and  fish  waters  of 
the  Pacific  from  Mexico  to  the  Bering  Sea 

Ten  reasons  why  both  self-employed  and 
employee  seamen  should  be  equaUy  eligible 
for  Federal  medical  care  beneflts  as  provided 
In  the  bill  were  outlined  by  Mr.  Lokken  as 
follows: 

1.  The  roving  nature  of  the  seaman's  work 
requires  special  consideration.  The  seaman 
finds  himself  often  in  distant  parts  of  the 
world  where  he  is  out  of  touch  with  the 
medical  facilities  to  which  the  shore  worker 
has  easy  access. 

2.  The  hazardous  nature  of  his  work  merits 
primary  attention.  The  seaman  is  often  ex- 
posed 24  hours  a  day  to  exceptional  hazards 
due  to  extraordinary  weather  conditions  not 
faced  by  the  shore  worker  or  from  which  the 
seaman  cannot  escape  as  can  the  worker  on 
land. 

3.  The  seaman's  work  is  seasonal.  This 
seasonality  is  often  caused  by  decisions  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  The  marine  worker  is 
affected  to  a  greater  degree  by  actions  of  the 
Government  than  is  his  land  counterpart. 

4.  The  seafaring  Industry  provides  an  out- 
post for  the  United  States  of  value  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  Seamen  are  usually  the  first 
to  provide  surveillance  for  their  country  In 
time  of  crisis. 

5.  Tlie  seafaring  industry  is  of  extreme 
Importance  to  the  Nation  in  times  of  crisis. 
It  provides  trained  and  experienced  personnel 
for  the  Navy  and  merchant  marine  in  war- 
time. 

6.  The  seafaring  Industry  Is  characterized 
by  economic  insecurity  due  to  Its  transient 
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nature  and  to  Its  seasonal  cycles.  Again  this 
insecurity  Is  caused  in  large  part  by  govern- 
mental decisions. 

7.  The  Oovernment  Is  dependent  upon  the 
maritime  Industry  in  so  many  ways  that  the 
Oovernment  has  a  special  obligation  In  the 
Interests  of  its  own  security  to  see  to  It  that 
the  maritime  industry  Is  kept  in  healthy  con- 
dition at  all  times. 

8.  The  seamen  In  our  maritime  Industry 
literally  work  elbow  to  elbow  with  workers 
from  foreign  lands,  giving  their  occupation 
an  international  character  deserving  of  the 
same  consideration  as  that  given  seamen  of 
other  countries  by  their  governments. 

9.  The  maritime  Industry — and  this  is 
especially  true  of  the  fishing  fleet — serves  as 
an  auxiliary  to  the  US.  Coast  Guard  and 
performs  many  of  the  tasks  carried  on  by  the 
Government-supported  service.  Were  it  not 
for  the  vessels  of  the  fishing  fleet,  the  cost 
of  operating  the  US.  Coast  Guard  would  be 
much  higher. 

10  The  maritime  Industry  vastly  extends 
the  economic  and  political  influence  of  the 
United  States  Into  areas  where  the  ordinary 
protection  enjoyed  by  shore  citizens  is  not 
found. 

Management  and  labor  have  taken  a  uni- 
fied position  In  support  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  according  to  Earl  W.  Clark,  co- 
director  of  the  Labor-Management  Maritime 
Committee,  who  submitted  a  statement  in 
which  the  American  Marine  Institute  par- 
ticipated. 

"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  times.  Mr. 
Chairman.  In  which  labor  and  management 
can  Jointly  support  legislation  which  they 
feel  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine." 

Mr.  Clark  said  he  had  checked  with  nu- 
merous organizations  throughout  the  coun- 
try, adding  that  "there  has  not  been  one  sin- 


gle objection  filed  with  us  on  the  part  of  any 
shipping  association,  either  labor  or  man- 
agement." 

"This  statement."  said  Mr  Clark.  "Is  sup- 
ported by  three  organizations — the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Institute,  which  widely 
covers  the  steamship  Industry:  the  APL-  CIO 
Maritime  Committee,  which  composes  a  large 
body  of  our  seagoing  labor  In  this  country 
and  the  Labor-Management  Maritime  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  cochalrman.  which 
represents  major  steam.shlp  Industries  and 
seagoing  labor." 

CO.STS 

Mr  BoisfeuUlet  Jones.  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  Health  and  Medical  Affairs,  was 
questioned  on  the  additional  financial  burden 
that  would  be  Imposed  on  the  Government 
by  restoration  of  eligibility  for  Public  Health 
Service  care  to  fishing  vessel  owners.  He 
stated :  "We  feel  that  there  will  be  no  signifi- 
cant Increase  in  the  financial  burden  If  this 
group  Is  added  as  suggested."  He  cautioned 
against  attempting  to  anticipate  additional 
costs  on  a  per  capita  basis  because  the  small 
number  Involved  would  be  absorbed  into 
the  Public  Health  Service  hospital  and  med- 
ical care  system  at  relatively  less  cost  to 
the  Government.  The  hospital  accommo- 
dations already  are  available,  as  other  wit- 
nesses at  the  hearings  pointed  out. 

Although  your  committee  concurs  In  Mr. 
Jones'  position  that  costs  cannot  be  pro- 
jected accurately  on  a  per  capita  basis,  the 
committee  staff  did  prepare  such  an  estimate 
which  shows  that  the  maximum  Increase 
that  could  be  anticipated  by  restoring  eligi- 
bility of  fishing  boat  owners,  as  set  out  In 
S.  978.  to  Public  Health  Service  medical  care 
Is  $1,733,210  per  annum  The  staff  estimate, 
prepared  in  the  form  of  a  table,  follows: 
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Faculty 

Present  sea- 
men load  ■ 

Ad<lltion.tl 
load 

Total  «.ldl- 
f!o8t  |vr  unit  tionU  annual 
cost 

Inpatient  (avcruge  dally  patient  loa<l)r 

Public  Health  Service  generiJ  hospitals 

1,612 

257 

37 

43 

2«5,000 
17«.000 
33,000 

13».0 
22.0 
-.3 
-.4 

22. 636.  0 

15,000  0 

2.635.0 

•'  <26. 11 
'10.58 
M2.00 
'23.00 

»8.00 
«8.00 
>9.«0 

$I..Ti5.555 

M.  272 

4.  172 

3.(»0 

171  088 

Public  Ileaith  fServlce  nouropsychlatric  hospitals 

Non- Federal  hospitals ....„ 

Federal  hospitals 

Outpatient  visits: 

Public  U'wlth  Service  hospltRls 

Public  Health  Service  clinics 

1'20  OIX) 

Public  Health  Service  offices 

25.033 

Total  cost 

1.733.210 

I  E.stlmated  flsoul  year  10fi2  workloa<ls. 

'  Per  diem  cost. 

»  Cost  per  outpntlent  visit. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INLAND  AND  WEST- 
ERN RIVERS  RULES  CONCERNING 
ANCHOR  LIGHTS  AND  FOG  SIG- 
NALS IN  SPECIAL  VESSEL  AN- 
CHORAGE AREAS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  177.  Senate 
bill  1036. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  bill 
<S.  1036)  to  amend  the  inland  and  west- 
ern rivers  rules  concerning  anchor  lights 
and  fog  signals  required  In  special  an- 
chorage areas,  smd  for  other  purposes, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative's  of  the  United  States  of 
Amertca  m  Congress  assembled.  That  article 
11  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  June  7.  1897,  as 


amended  (33  U  S  C.  180).  Is  further  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Art.  11.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (c)  of  this  article,  a  vessel  under  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length  when  at 
anchor  shall  carry  forward,  where  It  can 
t>e8t  be  seen,  a  white  light  In  a  lantern  so 
construed  as  to  show  a  clear,  uniform,  and 
unbroken  light  visible  all  around  the  horizon 
at  a  distance  of  at  least  two  miles. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (cl 
of  this  article,  a  vessel  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  or  upward  In  length,  when  at 
anchor,  shall  carry  in  the  forward  part  of 
the  vessel,  at  a  height  of  not  less  than  twenty 
feet  above  the  hull,  one  such  light,  and  at 
or  near  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  and  at  such 
a  height  that  It  shall  be  not  less  than  fifteen 
feet  lower  than  the  forward  light,  another 
such  light. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may.  after 
investigation,  by  rule,  regulation,  or  order, 
designate  such  areas  as  he  may  deem  proper 
as  special  anchorage  areas';  such  special 
anchorage  areas  may  from  time  to  time  be 
changed,  or  abolished.  Lf  after  investigation 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  deem  such 


change  or  abolition  In  the  Interest  of  navi.,» 
tion.  When  anchored  within  such  an  ^^f!" 
"(1)  a  vessel  of  not  more  than  slxtTflT 
feet  In  length  shall  not  be  required  to  V.,!! 
or  exhibit  the  white  light  required  bv  t^ 
article;  '  '•"'• 

"(2)  a  barge,  canal  boat,  scow,  or  oth« 
nondescript  craft  of  one  hundred  and  tirZ 
feet  or  upward  in  length  may  carrv  ar,rt 
exhibit  the  single  white  light  prescribed  h^ 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  article  in  lieu  of  th 
two  white  lights  prescribed  by  param-anh 
(b)  of  this  article;  and  "Rraph 

"(3)  where  two  or  more  barges  canal 
boats,  scows,  or  other  nondescript  craft  ar 
tied  together  and  anchored  as  a  unit  th* 
anchor  light  prescribed  by  this  article  need 
be  displayed  only  on  the  vessel  havinir  iS 
anchor  down."  "^ 

Sec.  2.  Subparagraph  (d)  of  article  15  of 
section  1  of  the  Act  of  June  7.  1897  (33  u  s  r 
191).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  A  vessel  when  at  anchor  shall  at  In 
tervals  of  not  more  than  one  minute  rlne  the 
bell  rapidly  for  about  five  seconds,  excent 
that  the  following  vessels  shall  not  be  re 
quired  to  sound  this  signal  when  anchored  In 
a  special  anchorage  area  established  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (c)   of  article  11: 

"(1)  a  vessel  of  not  more  than  sixty-flve 
feet  In  length;   and 

"(2)  a  barge,  canal  boat,  scow  or  other 
nondescript  craft." 

Sec  3.  The  rule  numbered  13  In  section 
4233  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(33  US.C.  322),  is  further  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•Rule  Numbered  13.  (a)  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (c)  of  this  rule,  a  vessel 
under  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length 
when  at  anchor,  shall  carry  forward,  where 
it  can  best  be  seen,  a  white  light  in  a  lantern 
so  constructed  as  to  show  a  clear,  uniform 
and  unbroken  light  visible  all  around  the 
horizon  at  a  distance  of  at  least  two  miles. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (c) 
of  this  rule,  a  vessel  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  or  upward  In  length,  when  at 
anchor,  .shall  carry  In  the  forward  part  of  the 
vessel,  at  a  height  of  not  less  than  twenty 
feet  above  the  hull,  one  such  light,  and  at 
or  near  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  at  such  a 
height  that  it  shall  be  not  less  than  fifteen 
feet  lower  than  the  forward  light,  another 
such    light. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  may,  after 
investigation,  by  rule,  regulation,  or  order, 
designate  such  areas  as  he  may  deem  proper 
as  special  anchorage  areas';  such  special 
anchorage  areaa  may  from  time  to  time  be 
changed,  or  abolished.  If  after  Investigation 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  deem  such 
change  or  abolition  In  the  Interests  of  navi- 
gation. When  anchored  within  such  an 
area — 

"(1)  a  vessel  of  not  more  than  sixty-five 
feet  in  length  shall  not  be  required  to  carry 
or  exhibit  the  white  light  required  by  this 
rule; 

"(2)  a  barge,  canal  boat.  scow,  or  other 
nondescript  craft  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  or  upward  in  length  may  carry  and 
exhibit  the  single  white  light  prescribed  by 
par.igraph  (a)  of  this  rule  In  lieu  of  the  two 
white  lights  prescribed  by  paragraph  (b)  of 
this  rule;   and 

"(3)  where  two  or  more  barges,  canal 
boats,  scows,  or  other  nondescript  craft  are 
tied  together  and  anchored  as  a  unit,  the 
anchor  light  prescribed  by  this  rule  need  be 
displayed  only  on  the  vessel  having  its  anchor 
down." 

Sec  4  Subparagraph  (d)  of  rule  num- 
bered 15  in  section  4233  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (33  US  C.  331).  Is  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'(d)  A  vessel  when  at  anchor  shall,  at  In- 
tervals of  not  more  than  one  minute,  ring 
tne  bell  rapidly  for  about  five  seconds,  ex- 
cept that  the  following  vessels  shall  not  be 
required  to  sound  this  signal  when  anchored 
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in  a  special  anchorage  area  established  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (c)  of  rule  13: 

•■  ( 1 )  a  vessel  not  more  than  sixty-five 
feet  in  length;  and 

"(2)  a  barge,  canal  boat,  scow  or  other 
nondescript  craft." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port— No.  195 — explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  purpose  of  S.  1036,  as  stated  at  the 
subcommittee  hearing  by  Rear  Adm.  Oscar 
C.  Rohnke,  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Merchant 
Marine  Safety,  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  would  be 
twofold : 

(1)  To  simplify  requirements  for  lights 
and  fog  signals  for  barges  when  anchored 
in    specifically   designated    areas;    and 

(2)  To  provide  for  uniformity  In  require- 
ments for  lights  on   anchored  vessels. 

There  would  be  no  sacrifice  of  safety,  the 
admiral  declared,  adding  that  the  changes 
to  be  effected  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  barge  owners,  and  the 
general  public. 

Special  anchorages  are  designated  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army,  as  mooring 
areas  for  barges,  tcows,  and  other  such  type 
of  crafts.  They  are  apart  from  the  Imme- 
diate vicinity  of  navigable  channels  or  fair- 
ways, and  are  clearly  marked  and  publi- 
cized. The  Coast  Guard  is  the  agency  whose 
function  It  is  to  enforce  the  rules  of  the 
road  on  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
SUtea.  Including  the  rules  requiring  lights 
at  night  on  barges,  etc..  which  are  anchored, 
and  rules  requiring  sound  signals  to  be  made 
by  barges  anchored  during  periods  of  low 
visibility.  These  barges  and  other  craft 
often  are  unmanned,  which  makes  it  difficult 
for  their  owners  to  provide  for  the  required 
lights  and  sound  signals.  This  bill  would 
relax  these  light  and  soxmd  signals  without. 
It  is  believed,  sacrificing  safety. 

The  question  of  barge  lights  was  studied 
by  the  Western  Rivers  Panel  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Council  during  1961,  and  its  recom- 
mendations were  adopted  by  the  council  as 
a  proposed  change  to  the  statutory  rules  of 
the  road.  The  Coast  Guard,  Rear  Admiral 
Rohnke  testified,  considers  standardization 
of  the  rules  of  the  road  extremely  Important, 
as  there  are  four  sets  of  such  rules  incorpo- 
rated into  U.S.  law.  Enactment  of  this  bill, 
the  subcommittee  was  told,  would  make  the 
western  river  rules  on  ancnor  lights  conform 
to  the  inland  rules,  and  bring  them  into  gen- 
eral conformity  with  the  international  rules. 
It  would  be  a  step  toward  making  rules  of 
the  road  the  same  everywhere. 

Under  existing  provisions  of  the  rules  of 
the  road  concerning  anchor  lights  and  fog 
signals,   vessels  anchored  in  special  anchor- 
age  areas   are    required    to   carry   the   same 
ll(?hts  and  sound  the  same  fog  signals  as  ves- 
sels anchored  elsewhere  (except  that  vessels 
of  65  feet  In  length  or  less  are  not  required 
to  display   an   anchor  light)      The   western 
rivers  rules  differ  somewhat  from  the  Inland 
rules  requirements.     S    1036  would  ease  the 
present  requirements  as  to  lights  and  sound 
signals  under  both  rules.     Individual  vessels 
that  anchor  In  special  anchorage  areas  would 
be  required    to  carry  a  single  anchor  light 
Instead  of  the  two  lights  where  now  required; 
vessels  tied  together  and  anchored  as  a  group 
would  be  required  to  show  only  a  single  light 
on  the  vessel  with  its  anchor  down,  and  all 
would    be    relieved    of    the   requirement  for 
soimding  a  fog  signal.     Vessels  of  any  type, 
65  feet  or  less  In  length,  would  continue  to 
be  exempt  from  all  requirement*  as  to  lights 
and  under  this  bill  would  be  exempt  from 
fog  signal    requirements.     Enactment   of  8. 
1036  thus  would  relieve  the  barge  and  tow- 
ing vessel  Industry  of  a  burdensome  require- 
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ment  without,  all  proponents  declared.  Im- 
pairing safety  of  navigation. 

No  opposition  was  received  by  the  cc»mnlt- 
tee  from  any  source.  Letters  favorable  to 
enactment  were  received  from  many  sections 
of  the  country. 

The  Department  of  the  Army,  on  behalf 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  recommended 
favorable  consideration  of  the  bill. 


EXTENSION  OP  COAST  AND  GEO- 
DETIC SURVEY  RELATIONSHIP 
WITH  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  TO 
INCLUDE  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  178,  Senate 
bill  583. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S. 
583)  to  amend  certain  provisions  of  ex- 
isting law  concerning  the  relationship  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  the 
Ai-my  and  Navy  so  that  they  will  apply 
with   similar   effect  to   the  Air   Force, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  with  amendments, 
on  page  1,  line  3,  after  "1917",  to  strike 
out  "chapter  20,";  on  page  2,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  15.  to  strike  out  "of  war." 
and  Insert  "of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency,"; and  in  line  17,  after  the  word 
"its",  to  strike  out  "duties  in  war,"  and 
insert  "duties  In  war  or  national  emer- 
gency,"; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be   it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
16  of  the  Act  of  May  22.  1917.  as  amended  (33 
XJB.C.  855.  868).  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  paragraph  (33  UJ5.C.  855)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  words  "of  the  De- 
partment  of  the  Army,  or  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment," and  inserting  the  words  "of  a 
military  department"  in  place  thereof; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  words  "of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  or  Navy  Department" 
and  inserting  the  words  "of  a  military  de- 
partment" in  place  thereof;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  words  "Army  or 
Navy"  and  inserting  tbe  words  "Army,  Navy 
or  Air  Force' '  in  place  thereof. 

(2)  The  last  paragraph  (33  U.8.C.  858)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  Jointly  prescribe  reg- 
ulations governing  the  duties  to  be  performed 
by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency,  and  for  the  co- 
operation of  that  service  with  the  military 
departments  in  time  of  peace  in  preparation 
for  its  duties  in  war  or  national  emergency, 
which  regulations  shall  not  be  effective  un- 
less approved  by  each  of  tiiose  Secretaries, 
and  included  therein  may  be  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  making  reports  and  communica- 
tions between  a  military  department  and  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey." 

Sec.  2.  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  January  19, 
1942,  chapter  6.  as  amended  (33  US.C.  868a)! 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "Air 
Force,"  after  the  word  "Navy,". 

Sec.  3  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  December  3, 
1942,  chapter  670,  as  amended  (33  UJ3.c! 
854a-l ) .  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  amending  clause  (1 )  as  follows— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  words  "of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  or  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment" and  inserting  the  words  "of  a  military 
department"  in  place  thereof;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  words  "SecreUry 
of  the  Army  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  " 
and  inserting  the  words  "Secretary  of  the 
military  department  concerned"  in  place 
thereof; 


(2)  by  striking  out  the  words  "of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  or  Navy  E>epartment" 
In  clause  (2)  and  Inserting  the  words  "of  a 
military  department"  in  place  thereof:   and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  words  "to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  Navy  Department' 
In  clatise  (3)  and  Inserting  the  words  "to  a 
military  department"  in  place  thereof. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  196),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  583  would  amend  certain  provisions  of 
various  existing  laws  which  set  forth  the 
relationship  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey to  the  Army  and  Navy  in  order  to 
apply  these  provisions  with  similar  effect  to 
the  Air  Force.  Involved  are  provisions  which 
authorize  the  transfer  of  personnel  and 
equipment  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
to  the  Army  and  Navy  in  times  of  emergency, 
the  promoUon  and  replacement  of  personnel 
transferred,  purchase  of  commissary  and 
quartermaster  supplies,  et  cetera. 

The  sutement  forwarded  to  the  Senate  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Pcwce,  Joseph 
S.  Imirie,  along  with  the  request  for  intro- 
duction of  the  bill,  gives  the  pvupose  of  the 
proposed  legislation  as  follows: 

"Section  1  of  the  biU  extends  the  author- 
ity of  the  President,  under  section  16  of  the 
act  of  May  22.  1917.  chapter  20,  as  amended 
(33  U.S.C.  855).  to  order  transfers  of  vessels. 
equipment,  stations,   and  personnel   of   the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Army  and  Navy  In  time  of  na- 
tional  emergency,  so   as  to  permit  him   to 
order  similar  transfers  to  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force.    The  section  would  also  amend 
the  act  of  May  22,   1917   (33  US.C.  868),  to 
provide  for  Joint  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  ( instead  of  the  Sec- 
retary    of   the    Army   and    Secretary   of   the 
Navy)     with    the    Secretary    of    Commerce 
thereby    placing    the    responsibility    on    an 
executive     department     level.    These     Joint 
regulations   are    to   cover   the   duties   to   be 
performed  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
in  time  of  war,  and  provide  for  the  coopera- 
tion of  that  service  with  the  military  depart- 
ments In  time  of  peace  in  preparation  for 
those  wartime  duties. 

"Section  2  amends  section  10  of  the  Act  of 
January  19,  1942,  chapter  6  (33  U.S.C.  868a), 
to  permit  commissioned  officers,  ships'  oflU- 
cers,  and  members  of  the  crews  of  vessels  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Stirvey  to  purchase 
available  conmiissary  and  quartermaster  sup- 
plies from  the  Air  Force  at  the  prices  charged 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Air  Force 
Under  present  law  these  officers  and  members 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  may  pur- 
chase commissary  and  quartermaster  sup- 
plies from  the  Army.  Navy  or  Marine  Corps 
but  not  from  the  Air  FMrce. 

"Section  3  amends  section  1  of  the  Act  of 
December  3.  1942,  chapter  670,  as  amended 
(33  U.S.C.  854a-l),  which  provides  for  the 
temporary  promotion  of  certain  personnel 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  In  Ume 
of  war  or  national  emergency.  Specifically, 
the  proposed  amendment  would  confer  on 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  the  same 
authority  now  possessed  by  the  Departments 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  to  promote,  tempo- 
rarily, commissioned  officers  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  who  are  under  its  Jurisdic- 
tion. It  would  also  permit  temporary  pro- 
motions of  commissioned  officers  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  fill 
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vacancies  In  rank  and  gradea  eauMd  by  trans- 
fer of  commliMloned  oOcers  to  Ui«  Jurladlc- 
tlon  of  tbe  DepartoMat  of  tiie  Air  Fyjrc«. 
Ttil«  provision  p«raU«ls  that  now  pertaining 
to  tbe  filling  of  vacancies  caiised  by  transfer 
of  sucb  commlsslotMd  officers  to  tbe  Depaxt- 
ments  of  tbe  Army  or  Navy. 

•In  addition,  regxilarly  appointed  deck  offi- 
cers and  Junior  en^neers  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  may  be  temporarily  ap- 
pointed to  ensign,  but  the  total  of  such  tem- 
porary appointments  may  not  exceed  the 
number  of  officers  transferred  to  the  military 
departmenu  (Instead  of  to  the  Departments 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  as  at  present) ." 

When  the  various  provisions  of  law  which 
this  bill  would  amend  were  enacted.  In  1917 
and  1M2.  the  Air  Force  had  not  been  estab- 
lished as  a  separate  military  establishment. 
I>8plte  the  lack  of  formal  authority,  facilities 
and  personnel  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  have  been  uUUzed  by  the  Air  Force  In 
emergencies,  through  Informal  arrangements. 
However,  the  formal  authority  now  sought  Is 
deemed  highly  desirable,  In  order  to  avoid 
possible  delay  and  misunderstanding  in  any 
future  emergencies. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  In 
his  report  on  the  bill,  section  1(2)  has  been 
amended  by  adding  the  words  'or  national 
emergency-  after  the  words  "In  time  of  war- 
to  conform  with  the  wording  of  33  U  S  C 
855. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  CERTAIN  COAST 
AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY  RETIRED 
SHIPS'  OFFICERS  AND  CREW- 
MEMBERS  AND  DEPENDENTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  c5on- 
slderation  of  Calendar  No  179.  Senate 
bill  969. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:   and  the 
Senate   proceeded   to   consider  tiie  bill 
(S.    969  >    to   provide   medical   care    for 
certain  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  re- 
tired ships'  officers  and  crew  members 
and  their  dependents,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1.  at  the  beginning  of 
line  10.  to  insert  "or  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  whichever  is  later."; 
on   page    2.    at   the    beginning   of    Ime 
4.  to  strike  out     before  July  1.  1963.  ' 
and  insert  "before  July   1.   1963.  or  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  which- 
ever is  later.";  in  line  9.  after  the  word 
"whether",  to  insert  "such  ships'  officers 
and  members  of  crew  are";  in  line  17. 
after  "1963",  to  insert  "or  on  the  date  of 
enactment    of    this    Act,    whichever    is 
later,";  in  line  21,  after  "1963  ",  to  insert 
"or  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  whichever  is  later,";  and  in  line  25. 
after  the  word  'or",  to  strike  out  "before 
July  1,  1963."  and  insert  "before  July  1. 
1963.  or  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  whichever  is  later.";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assfmbled.  That,  sub- 
ject to  regulations  of  the  President,  retired 
ships'  officers  and  retired  members  of  the 
crews  of  vessels  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  shall  be  entitled  to  medical,  surgical, 
and  dental  treatment  and  hosplUlizaUon  at 
facilities  of  the  Public  Health  Service:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  ships'  officer  or  crew  member. 
(1)  was  on  active  duty  as  .^  vessel  employee 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  on  July  1. 


1»63,  or  oo  Um  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  whichever  U  later,  and  hU  employment 
as  a  vessel  employee  was  conUnuous  from 
that  daU  untU  retirement,  or  {2)  was  retired 
as  a  vcesel  employee  of  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  on  or  before  July  1,  1963.  or  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  thU  Act,  which- 
ever is  later. 

(b)    Subject    to   regulaUons  of   the   Presi- 
dent, dependent  members  of  families  (as  de- 
fined  In  such  regulations)    of  ships'  officers 
and  members  of  crews  of  vessels  of  the  Coast 
and    Geodetic    Survey,    whether   such   ships' 
officers  and   members  of  crew  are  on   active 
duty  or  retired,  shall   be   furnished  medical 
advice  and  outpyatlent  treatment  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  at  its  hospitals  and  relief 
stations  and.  If  sulUble  accommodations  are 
available,  they  shall  also  be  furnished  hos- 
pitalization at  hospitals  of  the  Public  Health 
Service:    Provided.  That  the  ships'  officer  or 
crew  member    (l)    was  on  active  duty  as   a 
vessel  employee  of   the  Coast  and  GeodeUc 
Survey  on  July  1.  1963,  or  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  whichever  is  later,  and 
his    employment   as    a    vessel    employee    has 
been  continuous  from  that  time,  or  (2i  was 
on  active  duty  as  a  vessel  employee  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  on  July  1.  1J>63, 
or   on    the   date   of   enactment   of    this   Act! 
whichever  is  later,  and  his  employment  as  a 
vessel    employee    was  continuous   from   that 
time  until  retirement,  or  (3)  was  retired  as  a 
vessel   employee  of   the  Coast  and   Geodetic 
Survey  on  or  before  July  l.   1963.  or  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  whichever  Is 
later      When  dependent  members  of  families 
are  hospitalized,  a  p>er  diem  cliarge.  at  such 
uniform  rate  as  may  be  prescribed  from  time 
to  time   for   the   hospiulization   of  depend- 
ents of  members  of   the  uniformed  services 
at  hospitals  of  the  uniformed  8er\lces  pur- 
suant to  section   1078(a>   of  title  10.  United 
States  Code  sh.all  be  made. 

(c)  The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  sh.all 
furnish  proper  Identification  to  those  per- 
sons entitled  to  medical  treatment  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2  (a)  Section  326(b)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  US  C.  253(b))  is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Section  326(c)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U  S  C.  253  (c) )  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  the  words  'or  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey"  after  the  words  "Coast  Guard"  both 
times  the  words  appear  In  the  siibsectlon. 
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The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
for  a  third  readingr.  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rfcord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  197'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  bill  provides  that,  subject  to  regula- 
tions of  the  Pre.«!ident.  retired  ships'  officers 
and  retired  members  of  the  crews  of  vessels 
of   the   Coast    and   Geodetic    Survey   shuU    be 
entitled    to    medical,    surgical,    and    dentnl 
treatment,  and  hospltaliaition  at  facilities  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  providing  that  the 
officer  or  crewmember  was  on  active  duty  as 
a   vessel  employee  of  the  Survey  on  July   1. 
1963.  or  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 
whichever  Is  later,  and  such  employment  was 
continuous  from  that  date  until  retirement, 
or  was  retired   as  a  vessel   employee  of  the 
Survey  on  or  before  July  1.  1963.  or  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act.  whichever  Is  later. 
Section  lib)  of  the  bill  provides  that,  sub- 
ject to  regulations  of  the  President,  depend- 
ent members  of  families  (as  defined  la  such 
regulations)    of  ships'   officers  and  members 
Of  crews  of  vessels  of  tlie  Siu-vey  on  active 


duty  or  retired,  shall  be  furnished  medir.i 
advice  and  outpaUent  treatment  by  t^if^ 
ne  Health  Service  at  Its  hospitals  ar^S?^ 
stations  and.  If  suitable  accommodatlonTil 
available,  hoepitaliaatlon  at  hospiuis  of  t^ 
Public   Health   Service,   provided  tlat  .^' 
ships    officer  or  crewmember  was  on  actJ« 
duty  on  July  1.  1963,  or  the  date  of  ena^t 
ment    of    this   act    and    continuously    J^ 
that  time  or  until  retirement,  or  was  reuil! 
i'"'^^'"'^   employment   on   or   before  7^ 
1.    1963.    or   the   date   of  enactment  of  thu 
act.    whichever    is    later.      In    cases  of  h^ 
pltallzation  of  dependent  members  of  far!* 
illes    it  U  provided  that  a  per  diem  chaS^ 
shall  be  made,  at  such  uniform  rate  as  mlu 
be   prescribed   from   time  to   time   with  it 
spect    to   dependent   members  of  the   uni' 
formed  services  at  hospiuis  of  the  uniform*rt 
services  pursuant  to  section  1078(a)  of  ritu 
10.  United  States  Code.  ""* 

Section  1(c)   of  the  blU  provides  that  th,. 
Coast    and    Geodetic    Siu-vey    shall    furnish 
proper   identification    to    those   persons  en 
tilled  to  medical  treatment  under  the  urovi" 
slonsof  this  act.  *^ 

Section  2(a)  provides  for  repeal  of  secUon 
326(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Servicr  2 
(42  use.  353(b)),  inasmuch  as  meditsJ 
caxe  for  dependents  of  vessel  employees  on 
active  duty  on  July  1,  1963.  or  the  date  of 
en.ictment  of  this  act.  whichever  U  Uter 
whose  service  Is  continuous  since  that  daU 
would  be  provided  under  section  Kb)  of 
this  bill.  ^   '    °' 

Section  2(b)  amends  section  326(c)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U5.C  253(c)) 
by  inserting  the  words  "or  Coast  and  Geo. 
detic  Survey"  after  the  words  -Coast  GuanT 
both  times  the  words  appear  in  the  sub«er 
tlon.  " 

Tills  would  authorize  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  supply  for  the  Coast  and  OeodeUc 
Survey  the  same  auxiliary  services,  includins 
medical  examinations  for  promotion,  retire! 
ment.  etc  .  as  are  now  available  to  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  would  give  Public  Health  Service 
officers  aboard  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
vesseU  authority  to  render  medical  aid  to 
crews  of  fishing  vessels  as  such  officers  as- 
signed to  Coast  Guard  vessels  now  enjoy. 

REASON    FOR    TH«    BILL 

When  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  was 
amended,  in  i960  (Public  Law  86-416),  to 
provide  parity  of  treatment  between  mem- 
bers Of  the  v:\rlous  uniformed  services,  sec- 
tion 6(d)  of  that  law  inadvertently  repealed 
the  authority  for  reUred  Survey  vessel  em- 
ployees and  their  dependents  to  receive  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  medical  care.  The  1960 
law  was  Intended  to  affect  only  members  of 
the  uniformed  services,  and  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic vessel  employees  are  not  members  of 
a  uniformed  service — they  are  civil  service 
employees.  Since  1960  medical  care  for  these 
retired  ve.'sRel  employees  and  their  depend- 
ents has  been  provided  on  an  annual  basis 
by  a  provision  In  the  Public  Health  Service 
appropriation  act. 

Restoration  of  the  authority  for  provision 
of  medical  care  for  these  retired  vessel  em- 
ployees and  their  dependents  is  considered 
Important  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
because  it  has  been  a  recruiting  inducement 
much  prlred  by  these  employees  To  permit 
It  to  be  eliminated  now.  the  Department 
feels,  would  be  falling  to  keep  faith  with 
these  employees  who  would  thereby  be  sad- 
dled with  expenses  for  services  which  they 
were  told  the  Government  would  provide. 

The  amendments  made  by  the  committee 
would  il)  clarify  the  Intent  of  section  KbI, 
and  (2)  as.<iure  time  to  get  word  to  nil  field 
stations  of  the  Survey  th.at  the  repealed 
medical  cAre  provisions  would  bo  made 
available  again. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
case  of  the  first  two  bills,  the  minority 
members  wholly  concur,  and  these  bills 
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have  the  unanimous  support  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

In  the  case  of  the  last  four  bills,  these 
have  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the 
minority  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


SECOND-CLASS  CITIZENSHIP 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  a  speech 
on  February  11,  1963,  before  the  Inter- 
national Institute  in  Providence,  I  cited 
the  need  for  legislation  to  wipe  out  the 
distinction  between  naturalized  and 
native-born  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hart], 
I  shall  introduce  a  bill  which  will  help 
to  eradicate   these  discriminatory   laws 
and  will  impose  a  reasonable  statute  of 
limitations  on  deportation  proceedings. 
My  bill  would  repeal  section  352  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act^-the 
section  that  calls  for  the  loss  of  nation- 
ality of  any  naturalized  citizen  who  lives 
continuously  for  a  period  of  3  years  or 
more    in    the    foreign    country    of    his 
former  nationality   or   birth.     My   bill 
would  also  disallow  any  deportation  pro- 
ceeding against  an   alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  permanent  residence  in   the 
United  States  who  has  been  physically 
present  in  this  country  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  10  years.     It  would  dis- 
allow, too.  such  proceedings  if  the  con- 
duct for  which  an  alien  might  be  deport- 
able occurred  more  than  10  years  prior 
to  the  insUtution  of  proceedings  against 
him.     Finally,  my  bill  would  strike  out 
that  portion  of  the  act  which  allows  as 
grounds  for  revocation  of  naturalization 
a  persons  refusal  within  a  period  of  10 
years  to  testify  as  a  witness  before  a  con- 
gressional committee  concerning  his  sub- 
versive activities  if  that  person  is  con- 
victed of  contempt  for  such  refusal. 

The  case  of  Angelika  L.  Schneider 
brought  vividly  to  our  attention  in  an 
editorial,  in  the  May  28  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post,  entitled  "Overly  Harsh 
Penalty,"  is  a  striking  and  dramatic  ex- 
ample of  the  discrimination  in  our  im- 
migration laws— a  discrimination  which 
makes  second-class  citizens  of  those  who 
are  naturalized.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Overly  Harsh  Penalty 
Why   should   a   naturalized   citizen   be   de- 
prived   of   American    citizenship   for   staying 
3  years  or  more  In  the  country  In  which  he 
formerly  lived?     Loss  of  citizenship  U  a  very 
severe  penalty  to  apply  to  one  who  has  com- 
mitted no  offense  whatever  and  has  merely 
chosen   to  live  abroad  for  a  time,  doubtless 
for   a   very  good    reason       That  penalty   has 
recently  been  inflicted  on  Angelika  L  Schnei- 
der who  came  to  the  United  States  from  Ger- 
many as  a  child.  She  went  abroad  to  study 
and   .since    1956   has   been    living  In   Cologne 
with  her  husband  who  Is  a  German  national 
The  decision   of  a   three-Judge  court  that 
Mrs  Schneider  has  lost  her  citizenship  seems 
Uj  be  out  of  key  with  the  reasoning  followed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  In  several  cases  in  re- 
cent years      The  Court  has  ruled  that  cltl- 
zcna  who  desert  from  the  Armed   Forces  In 
time  of  war  and  those  who  leave  the  country 


to  avoid  military  service  may  not  be  deprived 
of  their  citizenship  by  way  of  punishment. 
Should  a  citizen  who  merely  lives  abroad  to 
avoid  a  breakup  of  her  family  pay  a  price 
that  was  adjudged  too  high  in  the  case  of 
draft  evaders  an(J  deserters? 

There  have  bean  some  indications  that  the 
Court  may  overturn  its  1958  ruling  that  a 
man  may  be  deprived  of  his  citizenship  for 
voting  in  an  election  in  another  country. 
If  the  Schneider  case  is  carried  to  the  Su- 
preme Bench,  it  may  be  persuaded  by  the 
same  logic  to  restore  her  citizenship  But 
the  primary  fault  lies  with  Congress  It 
has  provided  by  statute,  not  only  that  a 
naturalized  citizen  will  lose  his  rights  in  this 
country  by  returning  to  his  former  home  or 
place  of  birth  for  3  years,  but  also  that  con- 
tinuous residence  of  a  naturalized  citizen 
in  any  foreign  state  for  5  years,  with  certain 
exceptions,  will  cost  him  his  citizenship. 

Why  the  unreasonable  haste  in  repudiat- 
ing citizens  who  have  thought  enough  of  this 
country  to  undergo  the  tedious  naturaliza- 
tion process?  If  a  naturalized  citizen  should 
indicate  an  intention  to  live  permanently 
abroad  or  should  actually  stay  In  another 
country  without  returning  for,  say.  25  years 
there  would  doubtless  be  good  cause  for  rev- 
ocation of  the  previous  grant  of  citizenship 
But  3  years  or  5  years  abroad  may  be  only  an 
interval  of  convenience  without  any  meanlne 
as  to  the  citizen's  basic  allegiance.  Congress 
ought  to  repeal  this  arbitrary  restraint  upon 
naturalized  citizens  living  abroad  without 
waiting  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  pass  upon 
its  constitutionality. 
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Ing  her  husband.  It  is  an  anathema  to 
the  Democratic  process  and  a  contra- 
diction whose  only  ralson  d'etre  is  that  it 
is  there. 

v.^f  x..®*^^^^^^^  ^^^  dramatically 
highUghts  the  need  for  this  legislation 

i?^^\t  *^  ^  °^  ^"^y  to  set  guidelines 
which  the  courts  can  follow,  rather  than 
wait  for  decisional  law  to  mark  the 
framework. 

Mr.  President,  the  text  of  our  bill 
reads  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
title  II  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section : 


Mr.      PELL.     Mr.      President,      Mrs. 
Schneider  came  to  this  country  as  a  very 
young   girl.    She  eventually  became   a 
naturalized   citizen— a  citizenship   that 
she    obviously    prizes    very    much.    In 
1956.  while  studying  abroad,  she  married 
a    Gei-man    national,    and    settled    in 
Cologne.    She     was     denaturalized     in 
1959,  under  the  provision  in  our  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Act  that  stip- 
ulates a  naturalized  citizen  may  not  live 
abroad  continuously  for  more  than  3 
years,  the  penalty  being  loss  of  citizen- 
ship.   As  I  said,  Mrs.  Schneider  obvi- 
ously prizes  her  U.S.  citizenship  because 
she  immediately  petitioned  the  courts  for 
reinstatement.     The  latest  action  in  her 
case  is  the  2-to-l  decision  by  the  US 
Couit    of    Appeals    upholding    the    de- 
natui-alization  detei-mination. 

The  majority  opinion  makes  two 
points :  that  such  proceedings  are  a  valid 
exercise  of  the  foreign-relations  power, 
and  that  there  is  not  in  the  exercise  of 
this  power  any  violation  of  the  due-proc- 
ess rights  of  a  naturalized  citizen,  for 
as  Judge  Matthews  said,  "Due  process 
does  not  require  that  all  citizens  be 
treated  in  the  same  way." 

Mr.  President,  this  line  of  thinking 
strikes  me  as  being  grossly  unfair.  It 
freezes  into  law  the  inequities  of  our  im- 
migration statutes,  even  though  there  is 
yet  the  possibility  of  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  In  a  very  vigorous  and 
loRically  constructed  dissent.  Judge 
Fahy  pointed  out  that  Mrs.  Schneider 
engaged  in  no  embarrassing  activities, 
as  others  whose  denaturalization  was 
upheld  had  done.  Her  only  offense 
the  judge  noted,  was  that  "as  a  young 
American  she  met  and  married  a  man 
whom  makes  his  living  in  Germany." 

It  is  a  distressing  thing  when  a  citizen 
of  this  country  is  faced  with  the  choice 
of  relinquishing  her  citizenship  or  leav- 


"LIMrTATION  ON  DEPORTATION 

"Sec  293,  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  no  alien  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
shall,  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  be  deported  ( 1 )  if  such  alien  has 
been  physically  present  in  the  United  States 
for  a  continuous  period  of  not  less  than  ten 
years  at  any  time  after  being  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence,  or  (2)  If 
the  conduct  for  which  such  alien  is  deport- 
able occurred  more  than  ten  years  prior  to 
the  institution  of  deportation  proceedings 
against  him,"  " 

( b)  So  much  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  as  describes 
the  contents  of  chapter  9  of  title  U  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  293,  Limitation  on  deportation," 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  340 
Of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following-  "• 
Provided,  That  refusal  on  the  part  of  a 
naturalized  citizen  within  a  period  of  ten 
years  following  his  naturalization  to  testify 
as  a  witness  in  any  proceeding  before  a  con- 
gressional committee  concerning  his  subver- 
sive activities,  in  a  case  where  such  person 
has  been  convicted  of  contempt  for  such 
refusal,  shall  be  held  to  constitute  a  ground 
for  revocation  of  such  person's  naturalization 
under  this  subsection  as  having  been  pro- 
cured by  concealment  of  a  material  fact  or 
by   willful    misrepresentation". 

(b)  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  340 
of  such  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  340  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  follow- 
ing: "subsections  (c)  or  (d)  of  this  section 
or  under  the  provisions  of". 

(d)  Sections  352.  353,  and  354  of  such  Act 
are  hereby  repealed, 

(e)  Section  356  of  such  Act  is  amended  bv 
strlklngout  "or  352", 

Sec  3.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  350  of  the 
Immigration  and  Natlonalltv  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  immediately  be- 
fore the  semicolon:  "as  such  paragraphs 
existed  Immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Amendments  Act  of  1963". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appi-opriately 
referred , 

The  bill  (S.  1641)  to  provide  a  statute 
of  limitations  with  respect  to  the  depor- 
tation of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence, 
and  to  remove  certain  distinctions  made 
In  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
between  native-bom  and  naturalized 
citizens,  introduced  by  Mr,  Pell  <for 
himself  and  Mr.  Hart),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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ON  DENIAL  OR  ABRIDGMENT  OP 
THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 

Mr.  HART.     Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  earlier  today  a  brief  com- 
ment was  made  on  a  most  unusual  civil 
action  which  was  filed  this  morning  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.     The  action  was 
brought  by  some  25  individuals  who  are 
residents  of  some  9  States,  and  Is  di- 
rected  against   the  Secretary   of   Com- 
merce and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  action  highlights,  I  think,  the  long 
road  we  have  yet  to  follow  in  order  to 
end  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  or  the 
hmitations  imposed  on  groups  in  then- 
efforts  to  vote.    This  situation  undoubt- 
edly will  remain  with  us  for  some  time 
as  a  responsibility  to  be  borne  and  a 


on  the  Arts  would  serve  as  Chairman  of 
the  Council. 

The  Council  would  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  recommending  ways  to 
maintain  and  Increase  the  cultural  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  of  propos- 
ing methods  to  encourage  private  initi- 
aUve     in    the    arts,     of    advising    and 


a^aumptlon  by  the  PedenU  O^vernmcat  ^ 

^^l^'^^^^^^'^PonBihrntj  for  the  encour^e 

ment  of  the  arta   throughout   the  cou^; 

cTuzens.    *"  ""   ''^''^'"^   "^*   '"'-^  -"  o^ 

Allen  P.  Britton.  dean  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  School  of  Music,  reinforce, 
my  argument  about  the  position  of  th^ 


comulting  with  private  and  public  groups     United  States  in  relation  to  other  °(i..m 
and    organizations   concerned   with   the     tries.    He  writes:  <=*  coun 


arts,    and  of  conducting   research"  and 
sui-veys  in  the  arts. 

The  National  Arts  Foundation  would 
be  an  independent  Federal  agency  under 
the  supervision  of  a  Board  of  Trustees 
of  21  members.  The  Foundation  would 
provide  financial  support  for  artistic  and 
cultural  activities  undertaken  by  the  sev- 
eral States  and  by  private  groups. 
Grants  to  private  groups  could  not  ex 


ami    (*    i.^x>^jsjnoiijiin,y    to    uc    mjiiic    aiia    a      »'•••«»«<.   f^iuup^  cuuiu  not  ex- 

problem  to  be  solved,  even  though— as  ^^^^  one-half  of  the  total  cost  of  any 

some  of  us  now  hope — this   body  soon     °'^"^*"    "'•    "-'^>-»i —       *    

will    adopt    strengthening    amendments 
to  the  basic  voting  rights  laws  In  this 


To  my  mind  the  moat  ImporUnt  kind  of 
national  leadership  Is  artistic  rather  th,m 
militaristic.  The  United  States  now  ran^ 
Iriat  among  all  civilized  nations  In  the  sun 
port  given  arUstlc  affairs  by  our  National 
Government  Pawa^e  of  your  bill  will  serve 
to    begin    to   correct    thU   unhappy   state   of 

John  P.  Whit**,  president.  National  Ed 
ucationai  Televi.sion  and  Radio  Cent*>r 
writes:  ' 


country. 

Anyone  who  may  be  Interested  in  the 
subject  would  benefit  from  a  reading  of 
the  pleadings  filed  in  the  action.    Basi- 
cally, the  action  cites  the  constitutional 
obligation  that  congressional  represen- 
tation be  reduced  in  those  situations  In 
which  individuals  in  a  particular  State 
are  denied  their  right  to  vote.     Inter- 
estingly, a  projection  is  possible,  based 
upon  some  of  the  figures  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  pleading  as  to  what  effect 
the  application  of  the  rule  sought  to  be 
obtained  might  have  upon  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  effort   is  diiected   toward  assuring 
tliat  the  1970  census  and  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  Congress  based  upon  that 
census  will  truly  reflect  the  voice  of  the 
persons  who  in  fact  ai-e  represented  and 
who  have  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  selection  of  their  representatives 
in  the  Congress. 

At  the  outset  I  said  that  this  was  an 
unusual  step.  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
watched  with  the  greatest  interest  by  all 
of  those  concerned  in  the  effort  to  ob- 
tain equal  protection  of  the  laws,  the 
assurance  that  the  franchl.se  is  in  fact 
broadly  available,  and  that  the  votes  of 
no  American  shall  be  diluted  by  congres- 
sional apportionment  which  fails  to  ac- 
count for  denial  or  abridgment  of  the 
right  to  vote. 

The  energy  and  the  persistence  of 
those  who  have  brought  the  action  will 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion as  the  litigation  proceeds. 


The  National  Arts  and  Cultural  Develon 
ment  Act  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  op 
portunltles   faring   u.s   a«    Americans    and  I 


project    or    production.      A    small    per 
centaee  of  the  Foundations  funds  would 

be  set  aside  for  nonmatching  grants  in     •    «>   "•'  •"  "^»<riic«na.  and  i 

those  few  cases  where  all  efforts  by  a  **^"'"*  ^^^  "^  '"V  «»««"■*  to  be  helpful  in  any 

private   group    to   raise   matching    funds  ^''^  Powlble  in  furthering  ita  enactment, 

had  failed.     Grants  to  States  or  State  Jfan  Dalrumple.  general  director  New 

agencies  could  never  exceed  50  percent  York  City  Center  Light  Opera  Company 

otU\e  total  budget  or  cost  of  a  produc-  ^  Drama  Company,  also  writes- 


WIDE  SUPPORT  FOR  NATTONAL 
ARTS  AND  CULTURAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT   ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  introduced  the  National  Arts 
and  Cultural  Development  Act  that 
would  establish  a  National  Council  on 
the  Arts  and  a  National  ArU  Founda- 
tion. 

The  National  Council  on  the  Aits 
would  be  situated  in  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President  and  would  be  com- 
posed of  25  members  representing  vari- 
ous aspects  of  our  artistic  and  cultural 


tion.    The  bill  authorizes  annual  appro 
pnations  not  to  exceed  $10  million. 

I  mu.st  emphasize  that  all  artistic  and 
cultural   activities  assisted   by   the  Na- 
tional Arts  Foundation  would  be  under- 
taken by  private  nonprofit  groups  dem- 
onstrating     the     highest     professional 
standards    and     by    appropriate    State 
agencies  concerned  with  the  arts.     The 
Federal  Government  would  never  be  di- 
rectly involved  in  any  of  the  artistic  en- 
deavors that  might  receive  support;  the 
board  of  trustees  could  make  no  sugges- 
tions  or   recommendations   as   to  these 
private  or  SUte  cultural  activities.    Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  short  summary  of  S.  1316.  the  National 
Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act  be 
printed  m  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  L) 

Mr  HUMPHREY.    At  the  time  this  IcfT- 
Kslation  was  introduced.  I  noted  that  the 
Umted  States  held  the  dubious  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  major  nation  of 
the  world  where  the  Government  offers 
no  .'nipport.  a.ssistance.  or  encouragement 
to   artistic   and   cultural    activities.      In 
such  nations  as  Great  Britain,  France 
West  Germany,  Italy,  the  Netheriands.' 
Austria,  and  Spain  the  Government  has 
assumed   an   active   and   direct    role   In 
support  of  symphony  orchestras,  opera, 
the   theater,   and   the   motion   pictures. 
Art  has  not   been  .stifled  or  subiugated 
in  these  lands  and  neither  would  it  be 
in  the  United  States. 

Followin;.;  the  introduction  of  the  Na- 
tional Arts  and  Cultural  Development 
Act.  I  have  received  a  number  of  highly 
gratifyin-  letters.  I  would  like  to  share 
portions  of  them  with  my  colleagues. 

L.  Quincy  Mumford,  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  writes: 

Both  the  National  Council  on  the  Arta  and 
the  National  Arts  Ptounrlatlon  would  serve 
very  ii.<wful  purposes.  The  provision  for 
nx.iXing  matching  grants  to  groups  and  SUtea 


I  read  the  entire  reprint  (Including  ail 
very  small  print)  with  enormoua  Interest 
and  my  only  comment  Is  that  I  agree  with 
and  applaud  every  word  How  can  I  be  of 
some  active  assistance  and  give  some  actual 
support? 

William  Schuman,  president,  Lincoln 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  writes: 

We  at  Lincoln  Center  arc  encouraged  and 
heartened  by  your  Interest  In  the  arte  and 
yuur  desire  to  develop  support  through  con- 
gressional action.  Certalnlv  It  Is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  bring  the  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government  Into  more  meaning- 
ful relationship  with  the  cultural  and  ar- 
tistic life  of  thU  country. 

If  we  are  to  reach  a  20th  century  American 
soluUon  to  the  problem  of  financing  the 
arts.  It  Is  clear  that  there  should  be  a 
balanced  collaboration  between  private  giv- 
ing and  governmental  support. 

Without  attempting  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  details  c*lled  for  in  your  proposed 
legislation.  It  U  certainly  a  challenging  and 
provocative  reminder  to  the  body  politic 
concerning  the  obligations  to  the  arts. 

Walter  G.  Robinson,  president.  Min- 
neapolis Society  of  Fine  Arts,  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  including  the  museum 
profession  In  this  legislation.     He  writes : 
I  was  very  plea.<ed  to  note  In  reading  your 
remarks  and   the  bill   Itself  that  "practicing 
artists,   civic  and   cultural   leaders,  members 
of   the  museum  profession,  and   others  who 
are  professionally  engaged   In  the  arts"  are 
Included.     This    Is    very    reassuring    to    the 
many    thousands    who    are    engaged    In    the 
care   and  development  of  our  art  museums 
and   to  the  millions  who  enjoy  the  Inspira- 
tion   provided   by   the    flne   arts.     On    behalf 
of   the   trustees   of    the   Minneapolis  Society 
of  Fine  Arts  and  the  whole  community  which 
parUclpates  in  oxir  activities,  may  I  express 
our    appreciation    for    the    foreslghted    and 
profound    understanding    which    you    have 
lent  to  cultural  organization  In  making  this 
presentation  to  Congress. 

Joseph  Papp.  producer  of  the  New 
York  Shakespeare  Festival,  writes  about 
the  legislation's  one  possible  weakness, 
its  extremely  modest  scope: 

I  have  read  your  proposed  bill  thoroughly 
and  please  be  assured  of  my  unstinting  sup- 
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port  on  lU  behalf.  While  I  may  quibble 
with  this  or  that  point.  I  feel  that  on  the 
whole  It  Is  a  workable  scheme.  Though  the 
funds  to  be  allocated  are  mlnlscule  when 
placed  side  by  aide  with  tht  mammoth  Job 
to  be  performed,  the  acceptance  of  your  bill 
would  be  mo6t  meaningful. 

I  find  these  and  many  otlicr  letters 
most  encouraging.     They  reflect  many 
of  the  concerns  that  initially  prompted 
the  preparation  of  this  legislation.    An 
example  of  the  type  of  nonprofit  private 
enterprise  that  would  warrant  support  by 
the  National  Arts  Foundation  is  the  Im- 
mensely    successful     Tyrone     Guthrie 
Theater  in  Minneapolis.    I  already  have 
commented  on  this  outstanding  theatri- 
cal   venture    located    some    1.500.  miles 
off   Broadway.    I    believe    the    Guthrie 
Theater    demonstrates    that    first-rate 
theaters  can  be  available  throughout  the 
United  States.    The  one  ingredient  usu- 
ally  lacking    in    most    communities    is 
adequate  financial  resources.     The  un- 
usual combinaUon  of  the  generous  sup- 
port of  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Walker 
Foundation.  John  Cowles.  Jr..  Sir  Tyrone 
Guthrie,  and  thousands  of  Mlnnesotans 
brought  the  Guthrie  Theater  to  Minne- 
apolis.    It  Is  not  possible  to  duplicate 
this  combinaUon  in  every  American  city  • 
therefore,  most  cities  are  totally  without 
legitimate  theater. 

The  National  Arts  Foundation  would 
supplement  existing  private  sources  of 
fimds.    Rather  than  have  to  bear  the 
entire  financial  burden  for  any  one  artis- 
tic or  cultural  project,  the  private  re- 
sources could  be  matched  with  a  grant 
from   the  Foundation,   thereby   freeing 
private  funds  for  use  in  other  commu- 
niUes.    In  fact.  I  believe  the  Foundation 
would  serve  as  an  effective  stimulus  to 
develop  entirely  untapped  private  finan- 
cial resources. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  understand 
the  tremendous  impact  the  Guthrie 
Theater  has  had  on  the  cultural  life  of 
the  Twin  Cities.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excellent  article  by  Howard 
Taubman.  the  distinguished  drama  critic 

fn  »!'''  ^^T  '^°'"''  '^^"'^^-  ^hat  appeared 
m  May  19  issues  of  the  Times  be  printed 
m  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
mat  Mr.  Taubman 's  review  of  Tyrone 
Guthrics  production  of  'Hamlef  and 
a  short  biography  of  Tyrone  Guthrie  be 
pnnted  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  review  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Taking  Chances— New  Minneapolis  Theater 
AWD  Otn-HHiE  Begin  With  Novel  Produc- 
tions 

(By  Howard  Taubman) 

It^^hr/il?./"!"^  """"^  ^^'^^  *^  '""Hon  In 
lt«  brightly  hued.  attractively  a.^ymmetrlcal 

IS^^^^^T:''  '^^•^'^'"'  Minneapolis  h,.s 
staffed  It  with  people  from  the  top.  Unlike 
more  modest  theatrical  ventures,  which  have 
nowhere  to  go  but  up.  Minneapolis  may  have 

beginmng""  °^  ''^^^'"^  "^  *'^^  '^  glamorous 

th^JLT?"'""^  Guthrie,  the  artistic  director  of 
O^e  Minnesota  Theater  Co  ,  resident  reper- 
^7r,^M"^  organized  for  the  theater  that 
D^f«.^  "''^'"'  •"  "^  *^*  summit  of  his 
^^^, "».     °"^  """y  ^"'^  '^Xh  hira  about 

th?^f^  K  °"  °'  '^''  '**^''"»'  ^"t  o"«^  admires 
the    reshness  of  his  attack  and  the  largeness 

0    nil  °^  '^*^'"  "  ""  ^«  andTway 
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The  very  existence  of  the  new  MlnncADolla 
theater  owes  more  than  one  c«  guSTto 
Mr  Guthrie,  who  la  becoming  a  theatricS 
Johnny  Appleseed.  HU  partfclpaS^n  wm 
vital  to  the  founding  ot  the  BhakMo^ 
Festival  in  Stratford.  Ontario.  a^dhlT^ 
rff.vf^  ^l^P^'^ble  a«et  in  launching^ 
Guthrie  Theater  and  MUinesoU  Theater  ^ 

Mr  rmh'?  P'""''^.'''^  ^  ^'^  ^  nominS; 
Mr.  Guthrie  a  roving  commiaalon  of  one  with 
nstructions  to  incite  other  American  clti« 
to  create  their  own  profeaalonal  theater  com! 
TanH"  r^^^l  ""^  ''  committed,  one  ui^^. 
douh^'hi"">,     ^'^*"  ^  Minneapolis,  and  no 

nr^wt         ^^   "   ''^"^   °'   extracurricular 
projects  on  his  agenda. 

Fortunately,  the  growth  outeide  New  York 
caii^  "!f^^°*^  theaters  of  professional 
^iiV"'*  ^'■^^^"'^  aspiration  is  well  under- 
Z^iy  Next  faU  Seattle  wUl  join  the  parade 
at  the  Playhouse,  built  for  the  1962  fair 
A  ^ant  of  $300,000  from  fair  proflte  has  been 
made  for  the  establishment  of  the  stagTcom- 
pany,  and  Stuart  Vaughan  has  been  engaged 
as  artistic  director.  >="b»Kea 
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'H^iJ^.*^  ^^^^  ^  ^^*'  "^«  Minneapolis 
8^,?  ..^**?*  ^'^  ^^  throughout^e 
Guthrie  8  theatrical  imagination  is  never  at 
oDtir>nf    T^  *^*    **^^K    ^    el«:t    foolish 

over  hl8  trenchcoat  looks  like  a  enoof  ot 
private-eye  Action,  and  hi.  poking  TSar^ 
handled  pistol  into  Claudlus^b.  is  a?u^U 
crous  cliche  of  TV  and  Alms 


DEDICATED  COMPANIES 

In  some  cities  dedicated  companies  have 
had  to  struggle  without  all  the  support  they 
deserved.  San  Francisco  has  not  yet  done  so 
well   as  it   should   by   Its  Actors   Workshop, 

Houl?]Jr,  K  '^  "*  '"^""  °^  improvement 
^Zl%l  r  awakened  to  the  value  of  the 
home  ^  "."**  ^'  providing  It  With  a  new 
.^^1\m  ""  ^'■^''^  ^^^  In  Washington 
achieved  an  impressive  new  theater  in  1961 
The  Theater  Group  in  Los  Angeles  expects 
to  have  a  house  of  its  own  within  a  few 
years. 

The  professional  theater  beyond  New  York 
is  growing  in  importance,  and  It  is  eminently 

zatlon.  management  and  production  as  well 
as  new  playwrights  and  performing  talent 
Should  be  tested  In  many  co'mmunlti^  ratSer 
than  in  one  city.  New  York  should  rejoice  at 
en'd^re?^d'"°"^  '^  preeminence  wUl  not  be 
On  the  contrary.  New  York  wUl  gain  from 
wnrb^Hl"^,""".    ""  ^"^^^  reservoir  Of  talTS 

George  PrYJ"^."^  /  y°"°^'  «*^^  ^^^or  like 
George  Grlzzard  who  plays  Hamlet  one  night 

c?erk  ?n  M^'oni'  ^'^.i.'^''^^'"  trifle  like  fhe 
Clerk  In  Moll^re's  "The  Miser"  the  next   Is 

bound  to  widen  his  range. 

If  we  New  Yorkers  were  less  parochial  than 
so  many  of  us  are.  we  would  realize  that  de- 
u^nuf^^"""  °^"'  "«  unexpected  oppoJ- 
Why  not.  for  example,  a  trip  to  MlnneanollB 
to  see  what  Mr.  Guthrie  has  done  ?^S 
H^onlef  and  Douglas  Campbell  wl?h  '^^e 

l^er  on^aMth  r\'  i\^  '°"^''  *'"  accomplish 
Ind   fh»  Vl^  ChekhoVs  "The  Three  Sislers" 

oraSafesSan"-?"'^"  ^^^^^  ^""'^  "^^'^ 


nxiTMINATlNG    INSICHTS 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Guthrie  apnroach 
makes  for  Uluminating   insight*      To  i^» 

formal   garb    of   modern   state— never   m^d 
the     extravagantly     booted      culraa^     inn 
helmeted  soldlery_is  to  stress "^^^ha^e 
f,^^'  '  Penetrauon  of  the  mean  alnTconl 
rused    motives    of    the   powerful    and    tS 

Tunnrt^Jy''''.'^'  audlence-s  attenTon 
aurlng   the  play   within   the  play  on   Clau- 
dius    reactions    and    on    Hamlet-.    i^V-t 
scrutiny  of  Claudius  ls°S,  SSlluS'Sal 

ln1f"»^%'"""'°^  ^^"*  ^  grasped  by^' 
Any    Hamlet"  Is  the  sum  of  the  director', 
concepuon  and   the  actors'  powers  of^ 

f^c^'u^^^  ^^Mlnneapolu^t::"d<2uSSt 
H^miot  ^-  °"*^rte-  George  Grizzartl  as 
^Rlcw^"'"'  '^^"'^  moments.  ^^  ^ 
Lee  Richardson  as   Claudius.  Jessica  Tandv 

Mr.  Campbell,   assistant  artistic  director 

dom.    He  has  staged  Moll^re  in^TsoSt 

the  deUcacy  of  the  dance  and  the^txaeSra 
tlon  Of  slapsuck.  Moving  with  the  HSl 
and  control  of  a  dancer.  Hume  Cronyn  piaS 
S*?!^"."'*  '^'^'-  "'"^  *  marvelois  blend 
H.  iJ^.  ^^''t  '^^  ^^'^^  ^^a°  weakness 
ml  ^^^  ^y  ^^  CaldweU,  who  plays  a 
raffish  matchmaker  with  eartky  hu£or  in 
a  delightful  comic  scene. 

rJt'L'"^.*  ^^f-"  a*  in  "Hamlet."  the  di- 
rectors viewpoint  predominates.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, of  course.  Is  his  own  man.  but  surely  it 

Saglna^ion!^"^    '"^^    ^    '""'^    ^-"^ive 

Minneapolis  has  every  reason  to  be  pleased 

with  Its  new  theater  and  company      WhTt- 

tion/"'"'   ^^^'•^"ons   about^he   p^duc- 

to  ^r^""""*  ^PP^^"**  ^^^"^  willlngneL 
to  take  chances,  if  Minneapolis  has  anv 
worry,  it  is  about   the  future      Whafhan 

S'^lT^o'^t^^^^^  Appleseed"  Gu'S'ril  mi^s 
De  off  to  the  next  State  or  country? 


CIX- 


FEW  CLASSICS 

Considering  the  size  of  New  York  and  Its 
role   as   our   theater    capital,   we   cannot    be 

cr««w  w^^  '^  °"^''^  '"  ^^^  ^^y  o'  theater 
Classics.  How  many  professional  "Hamlets- 
have  we  had  since  the  end  of  the  war'  if 
fZ  ^^J^^,"^  ^°'"'"^^^'  *^°-  0°e  briefly,  by 
hv  t^  oJ'"'  '^^  °^^"'  ^  ^P'^'^d  version 
b>  the  Phoenix  Theater.     As  for  Mollere    we 

fnon^i'^r'^H  ^^"^h-«-h^n  we  are  lucky 
enough  to  have  a  visit  by  the  Com^dle 
Francalse.     Chekhov   has   beJn   relegTtSl   to 

sL?^°^'*'^^y-  -*"**  ^  P'^y  ^^^  "Death  of  a 
faalesman.  once  it  has  completed  its  run  Is 
consigned  to  Umbo.  ' 

Mr.  Cohen-s  point  is  worth  discussion.  I 
feel  that  Mr.  Guthrie's  modern-dress  "Ham- 
let goes  wildly  overboard  In  details  and 
whole  scenes,  in  the  exuberance  of  Jts 
sheer  theatrlcallsm  it  allows  Itself  to  be  dl 

nnTJf  ^l  l""^'  ''■'''"  ^^'^  ^*"^  dramatic 
line  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  traditional  "Hamlet"  is  neces- 

^n  !!?fv  *"^'^^'"  '°''  Mirineapolls  or  any 
public  without  a  backlog  of  manV'Hamlets  '• 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  9,  19631 
Th^teb:      New     Minnesota     Playhouse— 
Grraa!^  ^"^^^  °''   """^  Ttrone 

(By  Howard  Taubman) 

vanf,'*^*'^'-"'  **^y  8— What  a  delightful 
^ariatlon  on  the  popular  American  theme  of 
civic    boosting.     The   Minneapolis    Chamber 

i°n  ■  I^eT"  '"'"'"  '""  ^  ^^^'  '"^  P^'^« 

How  often,  do  you  suppose,  do  drama  crli- 

ics  receive   cordial   letters  of   greeting  from 

anyone,    let    alone   chambers   of   comLerS? 

fif  /\u*'"^  ""^^'y-  ^^«  ^o'^We  thing 
about    the    Minneapolis    Chamber's    proud 

ml  e^t'^^n  *?  ''^''^'  ^^"""^  ^  "'^^  "bother 
milestone  In  becoming  an  outstanding  cul- 
ture center"  is  not  vainglorious 
« J*"*^    Tyrone      Guthrie     Theater,     which 
opened  here  last  night,  is  a  cause  for  cele- 

Jlnl  t>,  ^  *f.^^''  Minnesota  Theater  Com- 
pany   the  resident   repertory  troupe,   which 

t^S^l  '?',n""^  '^  ''■  ^  ''  the  «pertory 
for  the  nrst  20-week  season:  "Hamlet  "  nat- 
urally the  Inaugural  drama;   Moliire's  "The 
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MUer,"  Checkbov'8  "The  TTiree  Sl«t«rs"  and 
Arthur  Millers  "Death  of  a  Saleaman - 

The  theater,  dealgned  by  Ralph  Rapeon  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota*  Department  of 
Architecture,  adJoln«  the  Walker  Art  Cen- 
ter, and  faces  on  open,  green  space  Its  ex- 
terior, not  quite  finished.  U  a  light,  grace- 
ful blend  of  glass,  wood  and  concrete 

Inside.  It  Is  a  gem.  The  1.437  seaU  sweep 
around  the  outthruat  open  stage  In  an  arc 
of  slightly  more  than  180  degrees  The  au- 
ditorium walls  and  celUng  are  battleship 
gray  and  the  seats  have  gay  multicolored 
upholstery  Shaped  like  the  Shakespearean 
Peetlval  house  In  Stratford.  Ontario,  the 
Outhrle  Theater  gives  the  Impression  of 
greater  Intimacy,  because  It  Is  smaller 

The  stage  also  resembles  the  one  In  Strat- 
ford. Ontario  At  the  rear  there  are  a  small 
balcony  supported  by  pillars  and  a  wall  of 
dark  wood,  as  polished  as  the  stage  floor,  with 
a  number  of  doors  and  windows 

Using  this  playing  space  with  the  virtu- 
osity of  a  man  who  loves  Its  freedom.  TjTone 
Outhrle  has  staged  a  vividly  theatrical 
"Hamlet."  Its  theatrlcallsm  Is  often  so 
vigorously  underlined  that  It  tumbles  over 
into  flamboyance  This  "Hamlet"  Is  by  turns 
startling  and  ludicrous.  Illuminating  and 
merely  flashy,  but  never  commonplace  or 
dull 

It  has  pleased  Mr  Outhrles  modern 
court — as  he  did  In  previous  Shakespearean 
productions,  Including  an  earlier  "Hamlet" 
In  London.  In  Tanya  Molselwltchs  Joy- 
ously unhlblted  designs,  the  place  at  Elslnore 
seems  to  be  Inhabited  by  royalty  and  cour- 
tiers who  compensate  for  the  modesty  of 
their  klngdcxn'B  political  position  by  the 
extravagance  of  the  regalia  Indeed,  they 
look  a  little  like  figures  in  comic  opera 

The  soldiers  on  the  battlements  who  flrst 
see  the  ghost  of  Hamlets  father  wear  the 
ankle-length  greatcoats  of  Hussars  Other 
soldiers  wear  breastplates  over  scarlet  tunics, 
high  boots  and  plumed  helmets  Claudius, 
the  King.  U  contemporaneously  regal  In  the 
daytime  In  morning  coat  and  Ascot  tie  and 
In  the  evening  In  white  tie,  tails,  ceremonial 
sash  and  decorations 

Polonlus  is  always  in  formal  diplomatic 
garb.  He  signs  papers  distractedly  as  he 
gives  Laertes  the  familiar  platitudinous 
counsel  Laertes,  off  for  Prance,  is  as  sharp 
as  a  young  man  about  town  in  his  tan  suit 
and  fawn  waistcoat  Ophelia  comes  to  see 
him  off.  carrying  a  couple  of  tennis  rackets 
And  Hamlet  soliloquizes  on  suicide  In  a 
snazzy   blue  smoking  Jacket 

What  Is  the  value  of  this  modern  setting'' 
At  worst,  when  Laertes  returns  from  Prance 
with  a  holster  conspicuously  attached  to  a 
belt  worn  over  a  trenchcoat.  It  Is  silly 
When  Laertee  Jabs  a  pearl-handle  pistol  Into 
Claudius"  ribs,  we  have  a  "Hamlet"  carica- 
ture In  the  style  of  a  western. 

At  best  the  exaggerated  modern  dress  re- 
minds us  that  "Hamlet,"  in  Its  Ironic  com- 
ment on  venality,  stupidity  and  wild  un- 
reason. Is  endurlngly  true  For  Shake- 
speare's account  of  the  Intrigue  In  a  distant 
Elslnore  does  not  seem  distorted  in  a  modern 
context. 

With  his  fondness  for  theatrlcallsm  Mr 
Guthrie  has  filled  the  stage  with  movement 
and  effect.  The  arrival  of  the  players  In 
garish  clothes  and  with  their  much-traveled 
luggage  Is  lively  and  colorful.  The  play 
within  the  play  shifts  from  animation  to 
feverlshnesa.  with  the  spotlights  manned 
by  uniformed  flunkies  turned  suddenly  to 
rake  the  audience 

After  the  killing  of  Polonlus,  Hamlet  is 
tracked  down  by  a  posse  that  uses  flashlights 
eerily.  Ophelia's  funeral  is  a  somber  pro- 
cession in  black  coats,  veils  and  open  um- 
brellas. And  during  the  swordplay  near  the 
end.  when  Hamlet  seizes  Laertes'  sword  with 
its  envenomed  tip,  I  swear  I  heard  a  uni- 
formed courtier  exclaim  In  a  fruity  EngUsb 
accent.    "Most  Irregular." 


There  ar«  other  excesses.  like  the  melo- 
dramatic way  in  which  the  skewered  Polo- 
nlus plunges  from  behind  the  arras  and  the 
dying  Claudius  falls  back,  oyertuming  a 
table.  Yet  the  substance  of  "Hamlet"  is  not 
neglected 

George  Grlzzard.  a  pale  young  and  hand- 
some Hamlet,  plays  with  shining  Intelli- 
gence You  never  forget  that  here  Is  a 
noble  prince  of  shrewdness,  wit.  and  passion 
He  reads  the  great  soliloquies  with  the 
casualness  of  a  modern  man.  yet  he  does  not 
cheat   the   poetry. 

Lee  Rlchard.ion  is  a  tautly  energetic 
Claudius,  a  worthy  adversary  for  a  tragic 
hero  Jessica  Tandy's  Gertrude  Is  gentle  and 
confused  Ellen  Oeer.  madly  scratching  the 
ground  near  the  end.  Is  an  Ophelia  who  wears 
her  rue  with  a  difference  Robert  Pastene 
is  an  amusingly  stuffy  Polonlus.  Ken  Ruta 
as  the  ghost.  Nicholas  Coster  as  the  ardent 
Laertes.  John  Cromwell  as  the  Player  King, 
and  Ruth  Nelson  as  the  Player  Queen,  de- 
serve mention. 

Clayton  Corzatte  as  Osrtc  Invites  Hamlet 
to  a  test  of  blades  with  such  grossly  dis- 
torted foppishness  that  he  gets  the  expected 
laugh.  An  able  actor.  Mr  Corzatte  no  doubt 
follows  orders.  But  there  are  laughs  and 
laughs  Ed  Preble,  a  simple  and  wise  flrst 
gravedlgger.  gets  the  right  kind 

The  comedy  U  typical  of  this  Individ- 
ualistic "Hamlet"  "Vou  never  know  from 
one  scene  to  the  next  whether  you  will  be 
surprised  for  the  sake  of  surprise  or  genu- 
inely stirred  You  will  not.  however,  be  In- 
different The  chamber  of  conrunerce  Is 
right,  after  all.  to  puff  out  Its  chest  over 
Minneapolis'    new    acquisition. 

THE    CAST 

Hamlet.'  a  revival  of  William  Shake- 
speare's tragedy  Staged  by  Tyrone  Guthrie; 
presented  by  the  Minnesota  Theater  Co  : 
production  designed  by  Tanya  Molsel- 
wltsch;  music  by  Herbert  PUhofer;  costumes 
supervised  by  Ray  Dlffen;  production  stage 
manager.  Rex  Partington.  At  the  Tyrone 
Guthrie   Theater.    Minneapolis 

Horatio. Graham  Brown 

Marcellus _ Paul  Ballantyne 

Ghost Ken  Ruta 

Claudius Lee  Richardson 

Gertrude .Jessica  Tandy 

Laertes .Nicholas  Coster 

Polonlus Robert  Pastene 

Hamlet George  Grlzzard 

Ophelia... _.. Ellen  Geer 

RosencrantB Alfred    Rossi 

Glldenstern Michael  Levin 

Player    King. John    Cromwell 

Player  Queen Ruth  Nelson 

Osrlc ..Clayton    Corzatte 

Fortlnbras.. ...Claude    Woolman 

First  gravedlgger Ed  Preble 

Second  gravedlgger Ken  Ruta 
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WiiTi.\M  Tyrone  GtrrHRn: — 1,000  Miles  Orr 
Broadway 

A  magical  ritual,  a  mirror  hung  before 
man,  a  gold  mine  for  those  who  seek  the 
poetical,  the  fanciful,  the  unusual — this  is 
the  meaning  of  theater  to  William  Tyrone 
Guthrie. 

The  founder  and  director  of  the  Tyrone 
Guthrie  Theater,  which  opened  a  20-week 
repertory  season  Tuesday  night  In  Minneapo- 
lis, is  left  unmoved  by  the  realistic  style  that 
has  dominated  the  American  stage 

As  an  articulate  critic  against  this  style,  he 
has  been  one  of  the  most  hardened  advocates 
of  theater-ln-the-round  and  one  of  the 
sharpest  opponents  of  the  conventional  pros- 
cenium stage. 

The  director  has  also  been  strongly  in  favor 
of  repertory  theater,  far  from  the  traditional 
stage  centers. 

"I'm  very  interested  In  places  that  aren't 
the  central  marketplaces  of  theater."  he 
once  said.    "We  all  tend  to  stick  around  New 


York.  London,  and  Paris,  which  are  the  ola/.^ 
for  the  great  press  notices."  Htmces 

At  the  moment  he  is  I.OOO  miles  fro«, 
Broadway,  opening,  for  the  upper  MldJ^f 
the  most  Important  cultural  event  since  th. 
flrst  concert  by  the  MlnneapolU  Symphonv 
60  years  ago.  y^^uj 

JOTJBNXTS  TO   FROrrniRa 

His  Journey  to  a  new  cultural  frontier  t. 
not  surprising,  in  1963,  he  went  to  Strat- 
ford^ Ontario,  "to  give  advice"  when  the 
Shakespeare  Festival  was  being  organl*^ 
His  productions  made  the  festival  Inter^ 
tlonally  famous.  Now  his  work  In  establl^" 
ing  the  first  Important  repertory  theater  out! 
side  New  York  may  alter  the  furrowed  bro. 
of  the  American  theater 

A  British  subject  of  Irish  and  Scottish  ex 
traction.  Mr  Outhrle  was  born  on  Juu  V 
1900.  m  Tunbridge  Wells,  an  Engliah  vllla«' 
"I  come  by  the  stage  quite  honestly."  he  saw 
"On  my  mother's  side  there  was  a  long  Un. 
of  actors  and  I  am  a  grandson  of  Tyrone 
Power  (the  British  actor  who  died  in  1931 
He  Is  a  cousin  of  Tyrone  Power,  the  late 
actor)  On  my  father's  side,  there  was  a 
long  line  of  Scottish  Presbyterian  minUters  " 
While  he  studied  at  Oxford,  his  fascina- 
tion with  the  theater  took  form  after  he  was 
asked  to  join  the  dramatic  society  Reper- 
tory theater  and  apprenticeship  at  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corp  followed.  He 
began  his  career  as  a  director  In  1928 
and  by  the  time  he  was  33.  he  had  become 
the  youngest  director  the  Old  Vic  ever  had 
His  fresh  approach  to  plays  and  his  atten- 
tion for  details  punctuate  the  career  of  a 
man  who  rightfully  called  his  autobiography 
"A  Life  In  the  Theater  "  (McGraw-Hill  i .  pub- 
lished In  1959.  His  experlmenU  have  not  all 
met  with  the  critics  approval  But  he  ha» 
preferred  experiments  that  do  not  quite  come 
off — to  no  experiments  at  all 

His  versatility  waa  demonstrated  one  sea- 
son In  New  York  when  he  staged  "The 
Matchmaker."  a  farce;  ""Candlde."'  a  comic 
operetu,  and  "Troilus  and  Cresslda."  a 
tragedy.  Earlier,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
he  had  pumped  fresh  blood  into  an  aging 
production  of  "Carmen  '" 

After  40  years  In  the  theater,  Mr  Guthrie 
has  learned  that  "the  best  plays  and  the  best 
productions  rarely  succeeded;  and  that  the 
greatest  successes  rarely  seemed  to  me  In- 
teresting or  of  lasting  value," 

The  director,  who  had  an  honorary  LLD, 
conferred  on  him  by  the  Scottish  University 
of  St  Andrews,  is  a  6-footer  with  shoulders 
as  broad  as  a  French  farce.  He  has  the  phy- 
sique with  which  to  frighten  actors,  but  he 
prefers  to  persuade  them  He  was  knighted 
December  30,    1960. 

HE    SPEAKS.    THEY    LISTEN 

When  Mr.  Guthrie  speaks,  everyone  lis- 
tens For  even  the  most  hardened  producer 
knows  that  his  startling  flow  of  the  English 
language  Is  supported  by  intelligence,  hon- 
esty, and  dedication,  traits  frequently  miss- 
ing among  members  of  a  profession  where 
art  is  often  measured  by  the  weekly  box- 
office  receipts 

During  rehearsals,  he  may  burst  Into  song 
to  simulate  an  orchestra  He  may  bound 
about  the  stage  In  a  pair  of  carpet  slippers 
to  show  how  he  wants  a  battle  scene  done 
If  a  script  calls  for  drums,  he  beats  out  the 
rhythm  on  a  metal  waste  basket  He  directs 
every  part  as  If  it  were  the  star  role  He  Is 
almost  fanatically  demanding  In  having  ev- 
erything right  as  he  sees  It.  And  he  gets  his 
results  by  dipping  Into  an  apparently  bot- 
tomless  well   of   patience   and    good   humor. 

His  attire  Is  as  careless  as  his  plays  are 
precise  He  has  wandered  about  Times 
Square  in  clashing  Jacket  and  trousers, 
blue-canvas  half  sneakers,  and  no  Bock.<! 
His  wife,  the  former  Judith  Bretherton. 
sometimes  chases  after  him  with  a  tie  he  has 
forgotten  to  put  on. 
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The  Outhrles  make  their  home  in  New- 
bliss.  Ireland,  where  they  recently  began  the 
production  of  violet  plum,  bramblt  Jelly. 
and  ginger  Jsm,  to  help  the  town's  economy! 

"One  cannot  be  afraid  to  be  thought  a  lit- 
tle odd.  a  little  bit  of  a  freak,"  he  said,  nc 
greatly  admire  people  who  aren't  always 
asking.  'What  will  the  neighbors  say?"  " 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  closing.  Mr. 
President.  I  express  the  sincere  hope  that 
we  can  find  time  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress to  consider  this  and  related  legis- 
lation most  carefully.  I  am  hopeful  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  hold  several  days  of 
hearings  on  the  various  bills  dealing  with 
arts  and  culture  sometime  during  the 
first  session. 

The  United  States  can  take  pride  In 
its  artistic  and  cultural  achievements. 
But  we  should  also  recognize  that  as  a 
Nation  we  have  Just  begun  to  utilize 
these  resources  of  creative  inspiration 
and  pleasure.  Congress  has  a  clear  re- 
sponsibility to  assist  in  the  process  of 
tapping  these  resources  to  the  fullest. 

ExHisrr  I 
The  National  Arts  and  CtrLTtTRAL  Develop- 
ment  AcT^— Summary    or   Principal  Pro- 
visions 

On  April  11.  1963.  Senator  Hxtbert  H,  Hum- 
FHREY,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  assistant  ma- 
jority leader.  Introduced  S.  1318.  the  National 
Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act  The  blU 
contains  two  UUes:  title  I  establishes  a  Na- 
Uonal  Council  on  the  Arts;  tlUe  n  estab- 
Ushes  a  National  Arts  PoundaUon.  A  sum- 
mary of  S.  1316  follows: 

TTTLE    I — national   COUNCIL    ON    THE   ARTS 

1.  Members:  The  NaUonal  Council  on  the 
Arts  shall  be  esubllshed  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  The  Council  shall 
be  composed  of  a  Chairman  and  24  members 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  There  shall  be  an  ap- 
propriate dlstrlbuUon  of  membership  among 
the  major  art  fields.  The  Special  Consultant 
on  the  Arts  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Council. 

2.  Functions:  The  Council  shall  perform 
the  following  functions:  (a)  recommend 
ways  to  maintain  and  increase  the  cultural 
resources  of  the  United  Sutes.  (b)  propose 
methods  to  encourage  private  initiative  in 
the  arts,  (c)  advise  and  consult  with  other 
public  and  private  bodies,  and  (d)  conduct 
studies  and  make  recommendations.  The 
Council  shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

3^  Staff:  The  Council  shall  be  provided 
with  an  executive  secretary  and  a  staff  to 
carry  out  iu  responsibilities.  The  Council 
shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Special  Con- 
sultant but  at  least  twice  each  calendar  year 
Most  of  the  Council's  studies  and  projects 
will  be  undertaken  through  special  panels 
and  committees  of  professionally  qualified 
persons. 

Tn-LE   II— NATIONAL  ARTS    FOUNDATION 

.h!;,'^'"^w,!^*  National  Arts  Foundation 
shall  be  established  as  an  independent  agen- 
cy In  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment A  Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of  21 
members  shall  formulate  general  policy  and 
^pervise  the  operation  of  the  Poundktlon. 
Trustees  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  Presl- 
aent  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

2.  Grants  to  groups:  The  Foundation  shall 
conduct  a  grant-in-aid  program  to  non- 
profit professional  groups  and  nonprofit 
groups  meeting  professional  st.indards  to  en- 
able these  groups  to  provide  (a)  produc- 
tions and  projecu  of  substantial  artistic  and 
cultural  significance,  (b)  projects  that  will 
encourage  and  assist  artisU  In  the  United 
btates.  (c)  projects  that  will  encourage  the 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  arts  by 
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our  citizens,  and  (d)  other  relevant  proj- 
ects  including  surveys,  reaearch.  and  plan- 
ning In  the  arts.  *^ 

Grants-in-aid  ahaU  not  ezeeed  SO  percent 
of  the  total  coat  of  any  protfuetion  or  proj- 
ect except  that  30  percent  of  tb»  total  funds 
aUotted  to  the  Foundation  wlU  be  available 
for  special  grants  not  limited  by  the  match- 
ing requirement. 

3.  Grants  to  States:  The  Foundation  shall 
also  conduct  a  grant-in-aid  program  to  as- 
sist the  States  in  supporting  artistic  and 
cultural  projects  and  productions  and  in  de- 
veloping projects  and  productions  in  the  arts 
in  order  to  furnish  programs,  faclUtles,  and 
services  In  the  aru  to  aU  the  people*  and 
communities  in  the  States. 

Grants  to  the  SUtea  shall  not  exceed  50 

SaiJi."^*  ""^  ^°^'  °'  ^^'  P^°J-*  - 
4  Staff:  The  President  shall  also  appoint 
a  Director  of  the  FoundaUon  who  will  serve 
as  principal  administrative  officer  and  who 
will  sit  as  an  ex  officio  trustee.  Special 
panels  and  committee  may  be  appointed 
to  assist  the  trustees  with  respect  to  their 
duties  of  the  Foundation. 

5.  Funds:  The  act  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation not  to  exceed  $5  million  tor  the  fls- 
t^l  year  1964  and  not  to  exceed  fio  mUllon 
thereafter.  The  Foundation  shaU  not  Itself 
produce  or  present  any  project  or  produc- 


COMMENDATION   TO   SENATORS 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President    as 
this  session  draws  to  a  close,  on  behalf 
of    the    leadership,    I    extend    thanks 
and  appreciation   to  the  distinguished 
senior    Senator    from    Alabama     [Mr 
Hill]  for  his  excellent  work  in  bringing 
forth  from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  the  mental  health  and 
mental  retardation  legislation.    I  beheve 
it  is  one  of  the  most  significant  pieces 
of  legislation  adopted  by  any  Congress 
m  this  century. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  measure  com- 
mences a  program  that  could  bring  great 
benefits  to  thousands  of  people  and  re- 
lieve the  anxiety  and  the  heartache  of 
thousands— yes.  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands—of families.  As  I  said  the  other 
evening,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  commended  for  his  lead- 
ership on  this  program.  And  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  has 
again  demonstrated  for  all  to  see  his 
remarkable  capacity  for  leadership  on 
vital  issues  of  public  health,  and  the 
whole  subject  of  the  healing  arts  and 
medical  research. 

I  wish  to  compliment  him  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  who  worked 
so  diligenUy  in  processing  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

I  should  add  a  word  of  compUment  to 
the  entire  Senate  for  the  expeditious 
manner  in  which  the  legislation  was 
handled. 

Today  we  have  had  some  extraordi- 
narUy  good  work  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long]  He 
along  with  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  did  a  fine  job  on  the 
debt  ceiling  legislation.  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend the  thanks  of  the  leadership  also 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  for  his  coopera- 
tion m  completing  acUon  on  the  legis- 
lation today. 

There  was  an  issue  among  us  here  an 
item  of  controversy,  but  it  was  resolved 
and  the  proposed  legisIaUon  is  now  on 
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its  way  to  the  President  for  his  signature. 
It  was  an  important  measure,  and  we 

l^nt\Vr^   ^^'   ^"^  necessitated 
prompt  action. 

Today  there  was  also  action  on  the 
fS^^'r^^'t^'^  ^**^  ^^  Department  of 
mlf  .^'^^'■•v,  ^^  ^  »'^  to  compli- 
wL  ^e  able,  distlngxashed  and  be- 
toyed  chahman  of  the  committee  the 
Sj'f^''  ^I?]^  Arizona  fMr.  Hatdkn],  for 
h^  splendid  work  In  bringing  the  appro- 

hanHw^;  .K®*'*^'"'  ^^  expeditious 
handling  of  the  appropriation. 

*ij!z^Jj^^  ^  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MuNDT],  the  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  for  his  cooperation  in 
relation  to  the  measure. 

I  know  that  pictures  cannot  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Ricord 
But  in  case  there  are  any  doubters 
among  us.  I  have  in  my  hands  a  photo- 
graph of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
^o'^t^!^'"-  "^^^^NJ  taken  in  the  year 

1  7-^  ^°*'  ^^^'^  ^  ^^  ^^y  ^e  was 
elected.  He  must  have  received  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  ladies  be- 
cause he  is  a  fine  looking  genUeinan. 
The  picture  which  I  hold  in  my  hand 
reveals  those  qualities  of  character 
Which  years  have  made  even  more  pre- 
cise, understandable,  and  meaningful  to 
ail  OT  those  who  have  known  him 

I  think  we  should  take  a  moment  to 
express  our  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  for  his 
remarkable  achievement  in  bringing  to 
fruition  the  equal  pay  bill.  That  meas- 
me  has  been  before  the  Congress  for  20 

^'J""  K,°  r^""^-  ^^  ^°"^  l^t  we  have 
been  able  to  see  it  passed  and  become  a 
pubUc  law.  It  now  awaits  the  signature 
of  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
I  am  sure  that  the  signing  of  the  bill 
wiU  be  a  very  important  and  historic 
occasion. 

By  his  qualities  of  perseverance,  pa- 
tience and  dogged  determinaUon.  plus 
legislative  skill,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan has  brought  the  proposal  to  legis- 
lative achievement. 


PRAYER  POR  POPE  JOHN  XXIU 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  would  desire  to  take  note  of  a 
very  serious  situation  that  faces  the 
entire  world.  The  whole  worid.  Catho- 
hc  and  non-CathoUc.  turns  Its  heart  to 
r^me  in  prayer  for  the  life  of  Pope  John 
23d. 

Since  his  ascension  to  the  papacy  he 
has  given  mankind  an  image  and  a  voice 
of  hope,  of  fellowship,  of  humane  respect 
for  the  value  of  every  life.  Old  walls 
that  have  divided  men  have  fallen  be- 
fore the  simple  goodness  and  deep  wis- 
dom of  Pope  John.  The  Ecumenical 
Council  and  his  great  message.  "Peace 
on  Earth,"  are  his  monuments;  we  pray 
that  he  may  live  to  leave  still  other  works 
that  testify  to  the  unity  of  mankind  and 
power  of  each  man  for  good. 

I  am  confident  that  the  words  I  have 
spoken  represent  the  thought,  the 
prayer,  the  hope,  and  the  will  of  every 
Senator— yes.  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress— and.  indeed,  our  prayers  go  out 
most  reverently  for  the  life  of  this  good, 
gracious,  and  courageous  man.    May  he 
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be  spared,  because  the  world  needs  him. 
He  has  been  a  great  force  for  grood.  for 
peace  and  for  humanity. 


SIGNING  OP  ENROLLED  BILLS  DUR- 
ING ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr.    President.    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
today,  the  Secretary  may  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Vice  President  or  the  E>resident 
pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  sign  en- 
rolled bills  duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
and  found  to  be  truly  enrolled. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
FRIDAY;     AND    ORDER    FOR    AD- 
JOURNMENT FROM  FRIDAY.  MAY 
31,  1963.  UNTIL  TUESDAY,  JUNE  4 
1963 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  deliberations  today 
it  adjourn  to  meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Friday  next;  and  that  immediately  after 
convening  on  that  day  the  Presiding 
Officer  shall,  without  the  transaction  of 
any  business  or  debate,  declare  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Tuesday,  June  4. 1963. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES  IN  PRO- 
VIDING  DAY-CARE  SERVICES  FOR 
CHILDREN  OF  MIGRANT  AGRI- 
CULTURAL WORKERS 

Mr.    HUMPHREY      Mr.    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  181.  S  522. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  Utle  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LrcisLATiVK  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
522)  to  amend  the  act  establishing  a 
Children's  Bureau  so  as  to  assist  States 
in  providing  for  day -care  services  for 
children  of  migrant  agricultural  workers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Act  of  AprU  9.  1912  (37  SUt  79). 
Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  redesignating  section  5  as 
section  6.  and  (2)  by  adding  after  section  4 
the  following  new  section  : 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1964.  and  each  of  the  two  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
$750,000  for  any  year,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Bducatlon, 
and  Welfare  to  make  granta  to  public  and 
nonprofit  agencies.  Institutions,  and  organi- 
zations for  paying  part  of  the  coat  of  estab- 
lishing and  operating  day-care  facilities  for 
children  of  migrant  agricultural  workers 
No  grant  under  this  section  shall  be  made  for 
the  establishment  or  operation  of  any  such 
facility  unleaa  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Is  satisfied  that  such 
facility  (Including  private  homes)  and  Its 
mode  of  operation  will  meet  any  standard* 
established  for  facilities  of  this  type  by  the 
State  wherein  such  facility  U.  or  will  be, 
located. 

"(b)  In  no  case  shall  a  State  receive  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  with  respect  to  the 
same  expenditure  under  this  section  and  the 
provisions  of  part  3  of  title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act 

"(C)    As  used  m  this  section — 

"( 1 )  The  term  migrant  agricultural  work- 
er   mean*  an  Individual    (A)   whoee  primary 
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employment  is  agriculture,  as  defined  in  ser 
tlon  3(f)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
Of  1938  (29  use.  203, f.).  or  perfomin' 
agricultural  labor,  as  defined  In  section  3121 
(g)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  ib^a 
(26  use.  3121(g)).  on  a  seasonal  or  other 
temporary  basis,  and  (B)  who  establishes  for 
the  purpose  of  such  employment  a  temoo 
rary  residence;  and 

"(2)   The  term    child*  means  a  child  who 
makes  hla  home  with  his  parent  or  the  Indl 
vldual    who   stands   In    loco   parentis    to   the 
child. 

"(d)  No  funds  appropriated  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  payable  to  any  entity  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  or  operating 
within  any  locality  any  day-care  facility  u 
such  entity  Imposes,  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility for  day  care  for  children  of  migrant 
agricultural  workers,  any  residence  require- 
ment which  excludes  any  otherwise  eligible 
child  who  Is  physically  present  in  the 
locality   • 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  S 
522  will  be  the  pending  business  when 
the  Senate  convenes  on  Friday  next,  as 
well  as  on  Tuesday.  June  4. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  FRIDAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der  the  previous  order.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Friday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  7 
o'clock  and  20  minutes  p  m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order,  un- 
til Friday.  May  31.  1963.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  28,  1963: 

US.  Coast  Ouako 
To  be  rear  admiral 
Capt.     Albert     J.     Carpenter.     US      Coast 
Guard,  for  promotion  to  the  permanent  rank 
Indicated  In  the  US   Coast  Guard 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Prettnre   To  Hire   Nefroes   Undermiaes 
Merit   Sfsten 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON.  JR. 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1963 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  most  concerned  and  distressed  about 
repeated  reports  I  am  receiving  from 
Birmingham  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
are  tampering  with  the  merit  system. 

Within  the  last  few  days,  I  have  re- 
ceived reports  from  workers  at  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  the  Bir- 
mingham Veterans'  Administration  Hos- 
pital, the  post  office  and  other  Federal 
agencies  in  Birmingham  that  pressure  is 
being  put  on  local  agency  administrative 
officers,  who  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibihty  of  hiring  workers  under  the 
merit  system,  to  hire  Negroes  for  jobs 
coming  open  in  their  agencies. 


Apparently.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Justice 
Department  has  influenced  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  order  a  step-up 
in  the  hiring  of  Negroes  In  Federal  agen- 
cies in  Birmingham.  Although  this  has 
been  denied  by  civil  service  officials, 
there  has  been  no  explanation  of  the 
secret  meetings  of  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion officials  and  local  hiring  officers. 
This  action  to  influence  the  hiring  of  a 
specific  group  or  class  of  people  is  plain 
tampering.  It  Is  all  the  more  alarming 
and  distressing  because  civil  service  of- 
ficials are  actually  participating  in  the 
efforts  to  show  favoritism  to  a  specific 
group  of  applicants.  This  undermines 
the  entire  concept  of  the  merit  system. 

I  have  very  strongly  and  repeatedly 
protested  this  pressuring  of  agencies  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  I  have 
asked  for  a  complete  investigation  and 
explanation  of  the  Birmingham  meetings 
and  the  apparent  pressures  being  exerted 
on  Federal  Government  officials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  would  be  unconscion- 
able, and  a  violation  of  all  ethical  stand- 
ards as  an  infraction  of  civil  service 
regulations.    If,    in   the   name   of   equal 


rights  and  opportunities,  special  privi- 
leges were  granted  Negro  applicants  for 
positions  or  promotions. 


The  45th  Ajmirersary  of  ArmeniaB 
RepabUc  ladepcDdcBce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1963 

Mr  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans of  all  faiths  and  national  origins 
again  pause  this  year  to  celebrate  the 
tinniversary  of  the  independence  of  the 
Armenian  Republic.  May  28  marks  the 
45th  anniversary  of  that  declaration, 
which  in  turn  was  a  culmination  of  the 
legitimate  national  desires  and  political 
aspirations  of  the  Armenian  people. 
Despite  initial  diplomatic  recognition, 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  is  its  frequent  rule. 


violated  the  sovereignty  of  the  Armenian 
state  and  brought  it  under  the  physical 
control  of   Moscow. 

The  continued  spirit  of  the  Armenians 
is  such,  however,  that  they  have  never 
accepted  Soviet  domination,  and  political 
independence  still  continues  to  burn  in 
their  hearts. 

Freedom-loving  Americans  everywhere 
join  with  Armenians,  and  with  Ameri- 
cans of  Armenian  origin  and  parentage, 
in  marking  their  continued  protest 
against  Soviet  Imperialism. 


Staten  Island  Chapter,  American  Institute 
of  Architects 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28,  1963 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  my  ad- 
dress before  the  Staten  Island  chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
on  May  20,  1963  at  the  Meurot  Club  on 
Staten  Island : 

Remarks    or    Representative    Johi*    M. 

Murphy 
My  first  exposure  to  the  architectural  and 
engineering  profession  was  as  a  student  In 
engineering  In  the  military  topography  r.nd 
graphics  classrooms  at  the  US  Military 
Academy  wherein  I  spent  many  hours  at  a 
drawing  board,  laboring  with  a  T-square 
and  a  chlsel-polnted  pencil,  learning  the 
mechanics  of  the  trade. 

It  equipped  me  with  some  insight  Into 
the  problems  and  the  severe  mental  training 
to  which  this  great  profession  dedicates 
Itself.  I  further  learned  that  the  architec- 
tural calling  require*  great  personal  Integ- 
rity and  complete  dedication  to  the  prob- 
lems of  its  Industry  which  are  staggering  in 
scope,  variety,  and  complexity.  In  fact,  I 
feel  for  this  very  reason  that  the  future 
national  problems  which  are  growing  In- 
creasingly more  complex  will  require  that 
the  political  representatives  of  the  country 
be  enlisted  more  and  more  from  the  pro- 
fessional ranks. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  including 
tremendous  additions  to  the  body  of  human 
knowledge  every  year,  international  and 
Ideological  competition,  and  the  magnifica- 
tion of  age-old  problem.s  by  sheer  force  of 
numbers  as  populations  explode  and  con- 
centrate in  urban  are.as.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is.  to  a  significant  extent,  aware  of 
this  need  for  greater  Intellectual  development 
among  the  Nation's  citizenry  as  Is  evidenced 
by  the  various  ald-to-educatlon  programs 
for  the  contracting  of  research  and  training 
services  of  educational  institutions  in  the 
Interest  of  niitlonal  welfare  and  defense,  for 
support  of  individuals  for  whom  there  Is 
special  Federal  responsibility,  for  support  of 
schools  in  areas  where  Federal  activity  would 
result  In  undue  burdens  on  school  services 
without  such  support,  for  support  of  educa- 
tion In  special  areas  such  as  vocational 
education 

In  the  field  of  engineering,  funds  for  un- 
dergraduates are  primarily  in  the  form  of 
payments  to  veterans  enrolled  in  educational 
Institutions.  At  the  postdoctoral  level,  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  provide  fellow- 
ships and  training  grants,  and  the  Depart- 


ment of  State  provides  research  grants  and 
grants  for  university  teaching  through  Its 
Educational  Exchange  Program.  At  the 
graduate  level,  research  fellowships  are  made 
available  by  NIH  as  well  as  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  Also  the  Na- 
tional Science  F'oundatlon  awards  grants  for 
teacher  training,  research  participation,  and 
fellowships  at  the  graduate,  as  well  as  the 
undergraduate  level.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  grants  awards  for  special  schools 
and  courses,  and  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Treasury,  and  NASA  pay  expenses  for 
training  military  and  civilian  personnel  in 
educational   Institutions, 

The  National  Science  Foundation  also  pro- 
vides funds  for  summer  science  training  for 
secondary  students.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  conducts  mining  safety  training  as 
an  adult  education  program  for  mine  work- 
men. 

In  1960.  $62.4  miUion  of  Federal  funds  were 
provided  for  education  in  the  field  of  engi- 
neering for  a  total  of  90,253  students, 
trainees,  both  professional  and  nonacademlc, 
and  teachers.  These  and  similar  programs 
by  all  prospects  should  remain  available  for 
some  time  to  come.  Among  the  forces  creat- 
ing the  need  for  such  programs  is  the  vast 
proliferation  of  space  and  missile  projects 
at  the  Federal  level,  the  many  urban  renewal 
and  expansion  projects  at  the  State  and  lo- 
cal levels,  and  the  cooperation  of  Federal  and 
State  Governments  in  public  works  projects 
such  as  the  new  interstate  highway  pro- 
grams. Examples  of  these  right  here  in 
Staten  Island  are  the  Verrazano-Narrows 
Bridge  and  the  Gowanus  and  Clove  Lakes 
Expressways  on  either  side  of  it  which  are 
currently  under  construction.  These  as  well 
as  the  network  of  Federal-State-aided  roads 
that  will  also  lead  to  and  from  the  bridge 
will  be  part  of  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways.  The  new 
bridge  and  its  links  will  probably  result  in  a 
tripling  of  Staten  Island's  present  popula- 
tion by  1975  and  thus  give  considerable  Im- 
petus to  urban  renewal  and  area  redevelop- 
ment projects. 

Because  of  the  Verrazano-Narrows  Bridge, 
Staten  Island  may  well  have  a  new  deep- 
water  channel  extending  along  Its  southern 
and  western  waterways  through  to  the  Ar- 
thur Kill,  thereby  greatly  increasing  Its  eco- 
nomic attraction  for  industry. 

The  trend  to  a  more  populous  and  dynamic 
Staten  Island  is  also  evidenced  by  the  pro- 
jected post  office  building  to  be  constructed 
on  the  east  side  of  Manor  Road  200  feet 
north  of  Victor  Boulevard  which  wUl  be  of 
rectangular  design  with  a  modern  brlck-and- 
glass  facade  and  have  an  estimated  Interior 
area  of  over  39,000  square  feet. 

The  shortage  of  engineers  is  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that,  while  rate  of  growth  in  gradu- 
ate engineering  increases  (the  rate  of  growth 
in  doctorates  of  engineering  has  been  triple 
that  in  other  fields  and  in  master  degrees 
double),  there  has  been  a  5-year  decline  in 
the  number  of  undergraduate  engineering 
students.  In  1962  about  36,000  engineers 
were  graduated  from  209  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  the  United  States.  This  total  was 
6  percent  less  than  the  number  of  1961  en- 
gineering graduates.  The  decline  apparently 
will  continue  unless  something  Is  done  about 
It.  for  the  number  of  freshmen  enrolling 
dropped  2  3  percent  last  year. 

I  point  out  the  shortage  of  engineers  and 
illustrate  it  by  the  fact  that  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  present  time,  the 
special  subcommittee  on  Federal  aid  to  high- 
wa>-s  program,  In  which  I  am  participating. 
Is  holding  an  Investigation  of  the  Arizona 
highway  development.  The  hearings  reveal 
that  because  of  the  Inadequacy  In  the  staffing 
of  the  SUte  Public  Works  Department,  many 
malpractices  existed  In  construction.  This 
problem  does  not  confine  Itself  to  Arizona, 
but  at  the  present  time  there  are  only  10 
States  which  are  recognized  by  the  Bureau 


of  Roads  as  meeting  their  requirements  for 
properly  overseeing  the  Federal  Interstate 
highway  program. 

The  President.  In  a  special  message  on  edu- 
cation sent  to  Congress  on  January  20  of 
this  year,  proposed  "a  comprehensive,  bal- 
anced program  to  enlarge  the  Federal 
Government's  Investment  In  the  education 
of  Its  citizens,"  which  was  embodied  In  the 
proposed  National  Education  Improvement 
Act  of  1963. 

The  act  would  provide  a  program  of  grants 
to  aid  public  and  private  nonprofit  institu- 
tions in  the  training  of  scientific,  engineer- 
ing, and  medical  technlclars  In  2-year 
college-level  programs;  and  a  program  cov- 
ering up  to  50  percent  of  costs  of  construct- 
ing, equipping,  and  operating  the  necessary 
academic  facilities. 

The  President  also  recommends  expanding 
the  National  Science  Foundation  program 
for  training  institutes  for  teachers  in  the 
natural  and  social  sciences,  engineering,  and 
mathematics  to  provide  for  upgrading  the 
knowledge  and  skills  of  46,000  teachers. 
This  program  Is  especially  Important  to  en- 
gineers who  have  been  out  of  school  for  many 
years  whose  knowledge  In  this  era  of  rapid 
scientific  advancement  has  a  tendency  to- 
ward obsolescence.  In  a  recent  conference 
in  Chicago  on  reducing  obsolescence  of  engi- 
neering skills,  participants  said  that  the  gap 
between  engineering  generations  Is  most 
glaring  In  mathematics.  No  longer  merely 
a  tool  for  engineering,  mathematics  is  a  pe- 
culiar and  indispensable  language  of  Its  own. 
Difficulty  with  newer  mathematics  itself 
often  prevents  an  engineer  from  keeping  up 
with  newly  presented  papers  in  his  field. 

As  I  have  said,  in  the  face  of  crucial  na- 
tional needs,  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
vested  Interest  In  the  ntunber  and  quality 
of  engineers  in  all  specialized  areas.  In  1960, 
the  Federal  Government  employed  61,000 
engineers.  NASA,  which  alone  employed 
some  4,100  in  1960,  ciirrently  employs  about 
5,600  and  will  probably  need  additional 
scientists  and  engineers  at  a  rate  of  about 
1,000  per  year  for  the  next  3  or  4  yjears. 
In  the  field  of  public  works  various  govern- 
mental activities  draw  heavily  on  the  serv- 
ices of  both  government  engineers  and  pri- 
vate engineering  consulting  firms.  In  the 
past  25  years  we  have  witnessed  great  prog- 
ress in  the  field  of  highway  design  and  con- 
struction In  developing  plans  for  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System. 

During  the  past  13  years  since  the  com- 
prehensive program  of  slum  clearance  re- 
sulting from  the  enactment  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  hundreds  of  Federal  agencies 
have  been  working  with  the  Federal  agencies 
on  urban  renewal  projects.  According  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Admin- 
istration, which  administers  the  urban  plan- 
ning assistance  program  authorized  by  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954,  as  of  the  end  of  1960, 
475  communities  in  43  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands had  taken  advantage  of  urban  renewal 
aids. 

Of  special  Interest  to  the  Nation's  archi- 
tects is,  of  course,  our  tremendous  urban 
growth  in  recent  years.  Four-fifths  of  our 
population  increase  in  the  past  decade  has 
been  in  our  metropolitan  centers:  70 
percent  of  our  people  now  live  in  urban 
areas,  and  even  the  smaller  towns  are  feeling 
the  Impact  of  growth  In  their  communities. 
Rapid  urbanization  will  continue  In  the  dec- 
ades ahead  not  only  In  our  metropolitan 
centers  but  in  our  small  towns  as  well.  It  Is 
this  need  which  offers  so  much  challenge 
and  opportunity  to  architects  and  city  plan- 
ners. Part  of  the  Impetus  to  solving  urban 
planning  and  development  problems  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  provided  by 
the  urban  planning  assistance  program. 
Under  the  Housing  Act  of  1961,  the  Federal 
share  of  the  total  cost  of  any  planning  proj- 
ect  can   be   as   much   as  two-thirds   rather 
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thjui  the  prvvlotia  an*-half.  In  some  locall- 
tlM  f&Uln«  under  the  prorUlona  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  of  1961,  grant*  may 
amount  to  a*  much  aa  three-fourth*  of  the 
planning  project  coat. 

In  »  recent  keynote  addreaa.  O.  Holmes 
Perklna.  dean  of  the  School  of  Pine  Arta  at 
the    University   of   Pennaylvanla.   said: 

•Tomorrowa  architect  will  obviously  be  In- 
volved In  iirban  dealgn.  Hi*  Intereet  and 
hla  acta  wUl  impinge  upon  the  landscape,  on 
art,  on  city  planning,  on  engineering;  In  fact. 
upon   the  total    urban  environment.'* 

In  the  same  addreaa  Dean  Perkins  went  on 
to    describe    a     new    role    confronting    the 
architect  a*   he   wUl   have  to   work   In   ever- 
clo**r    cooperation    with    engineers,    econo- 
mist*, and  aoclologlsU  because  Government 
participation  and  new  methods  of  financing 
have  made  possible  an  enormously  enlarged 
scale  of  community  development.     Whereaa 
before  the  war  nine- tenths  of  our  housing 
wa*  built  by  operators  who  built  less  than  10 
houses    a    year,    today    the    big    operator    Is 
dominant.     Because  of  these  changes  It  has 
become  vital   that  the  architect  understand 
and  guide  the  financier,  the  realtor,  and  the 
Government  official  by  participating  In  the 
decision    making    at    the    programing    stage. 
The    problems    of    modern    urban    planning 
pose  enormous  challenges  to  the  talent,  edu- 
cation,  wisdom,    and    patience   of    this   and 
coming  generations  of  architects.     The  role 
of  the  architect  will  be  of  critical  importance, 
for  hi*  success.  Influence,  and  creative  Imagi- 
nation   win    determine    largely    whether    we 
buUd  and  Inhabit  a  nightmarish  or  a  beau- 
tiful environment. 


race  aa  a  hiring  and  promotional  cri- 
terion. 

Here  Is  a  cojyy  of  the  form  that  waa  cir- 
culated: 

U3   Po«T  OmcE.  BnuciNCHAM.  Ala.,  Mat  23 
1963 

Employee's  name --.... 

Payroll  number " 

Age 3 

Tiue "iiiiiiin 

Level 2"" 

Step " 


May  28 


College  attended.  Including  vocational  and 
business  colleges:  (Give  length  of  Ume  In 
attendance  If  vocational  or  business  col- 
lege and  course  of  study.  If  none  at- 
tended, state  none.) 

Semester  hours J 

Quarter    hours "_1 

Type  degree  held,  if  any _._ 

Race "' 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conflrms  repeated 
reports  I  have  received  about  violations 
of  established  civil  service  procedures 
and  efforts  to  recruit  and  promote  Ne^ro 
applicants  In  Federal  Government  posi- 
tions. 


Armeoian  Indep«ndeace  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


Race  GiterioD  Introdnced  ob  Postal 
Personnel  Form 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

or     AL.ABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28,  1963 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Post  Office  Department,  at  the  behest  of 
the  Justice  Department,  has  recently  cir- 
cularized to  all  employees  In  Birming- 
ham. Ala.,  requesting  certain  personnel 
information.  The  forms  were  sent  out 
on  May  22,  1962.  with  an  accompanying 
letter  to  all  postal  supervisors  telling 
them  to  secure  the  information  requested 
within  24  hours,  and  no  excuses  accepted. 

The  forms  asked  the  postal  employee 
to  give  his  name,  his  payroll  number,  his 
age,  his  title,  his  level,  his  step,  college 
attended — including  vocational  and  busi- 
ness colleges — semester  hours,  quarter 
hours,  type  degree  held — if  any — and  his 
race. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  protested  this  in 
the  strongest  possible  terms  to  Post  Of- 
fice Department  officials,  yet  I  am  unable 
to  secure  a  reasonable  or  satisfactory  ex- 
planation for  this.  It  Is  my  strong  feel- 
ing that  the  introduction  of  this  form, 
asking  for  the  employees  race,  is  merely 
part  of  an  effort  to  promote  Negroes  in 
Federal  Government  positions  without 
regard  to  long -established  promotional 
procedures. 

For  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  seniority  lists 
and  personnel  records  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  have  been  kept  without  re- 
gard to  race.  I  am  fearful  that  the  use 
of  this  form  means  the  introduction  of 


or  WKW  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1963 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  inde- 
pendence day  celebrations  always  evoke 
a  great  variety  of  memories  and 
thoughts,  some  of  which  are  inevitably 
saddening  while  others  are  inspiring. 
On  such  occasions  we  are  apt  to  remi- 
nisce and  retrace  the  steps  taken  and 
the  sacrifices  made  In  the  attainment  of 
national  Independence.  It  Is  particu- 
larly fitting  that  such  stocktaking  and 
accounting  be  undertaken  in  the  case  of 
a  people  who  have  worked  hard  and 
sacrificed  much  for  the  realization  of 
their  cherished  dream.  This  applies 
especially  to  the  celebration  of  Armenian 
Independence  Day. 

The  history  of  the  Armenian  people  in 
its  centuries-old  struggle  Is  rather  un- 
even throughout  Its  long  course,  and  to- 
day the  45th  anniversary  of  their  inde- 
pendence  day   may   well   evoke   In   the 
minds  of  many  the  truly  tragic  days  of 
World  War  I.  when   the  Turks  almost 
succeeded   in   exterminating  the  entire 
Armenian    nation.     These    sturdy    and 
steadfast  defenders  of  their  freedom  and 
their  faith  had.  for  centuries,  succeeded 
in  salvaging  part  of  their  independence 
from    the   endless   Asiatic   hordes    that 
overran    and    ravaged    their    country. 
Early  in  modern   times,  however,  they 
were  too  weak  to  withstand  the  Persian 
and    Turkish    onslaughts.     So    in    1514 
their  homeland  was  overrun  and  divided 
between  these  two  rivals,  the  Turks  ob- 
taining most  of  the  country-  and  with  it 
most  of  the  Armenians  as  their  subjects. 
From  that  year  on  the  modem  history  of 
the  Armenian  people  took  a  new  turn,  a 
sad  and  decisive  turn  which  led  exactly 
400  years  later  to  the  massacre  of  some 
1  million  Armenians  In  1915. 


Fortunately  not  all   Armenians  were 
massacred;  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
escaped  to  Persia  and  to  Russia.     And 
toward  the  end  of  the  First  World  War 
when  the  Russian  autocratic  regime  was 
overthrown  by   the  Bolsheviks  in   1917 
Armenians  In  the  Caucasus,  uniting  with 
the  survivors  of  the  Turkish  massacres 
asserted  their  freedom,  proclaimed  their 
national  Independence  on  May  28.  1918 
and  founded  the  Armenian  Republic     It 
is  the  45th  anniversary  of  that  day  which 
i.s  being  celebrated  In  all  Armenian  com- 
munities   throughout   the   world    today 
wherever  they  are  permitted  to  do  so. 

The  new  state  thus  bom  after  the  lap.se 
of  many  centuries,  and  after  the  sacrifice 
of  more  than  1  miUion  Armenians  in  one 
ma.ssacre  alone,  was  a  weak  and  very 
imstable  entity,  in  need  of  urgent  aid 
from  abroad  for  Its  survival,  and  sur- 
rounded by  many  powerful  foes.  The 
situation  was  rendered  almost  hopeless 
by  the  fact  that  the  Armenian  state  was 
isolated  and  cut  off  from  the  outside 
world  where  its  friends,  supporters,  and 
sympathizers  lived. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  days  of 
the  Armenian  Republic  were  numbered.  ' 
and  only  a  major  miracle  on  the  part  of 
European  governments  could  have  saved 
it  from  its  deadly  foes.  The  hoped-for 
miracle  did  not  take  place,  and.  after 
a  little  more  than  2  years'  precarious 
but  gallant  existence,  it  went  down  under 
the  powerful  attack  of  the  Turks  In  the 
fall  of  1920.  In  this  they  were  aided  by 
the  treachery  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Finally,  early  in  December  most  of  the 
territory  of  the  Armenian  Republic  was 
retained  by  Turkey  while  the  part  that 
fell  to  the  Soviet  Union  became  today  s 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  of  Armenia.  In 
brief  that  Is  the  story  of  the  rise  of  the 
Armenian  Republic  In  1918  and  its 
destruction  by  the  combination  of  Turk- 
ish-Soviet forces  late  In  1920. 

But  the  brief  2-year  term  of  that 
Republic  has  left  a  profound  impression 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Armenian 
people.  Most  Important  of  all,  It  serves 
them  as  a  lesson  that  regardless  of  the 
sacrifices  made  and  suffering  endured  for 
the  attainment  of  national  freedom,  the 
attainment  of  that  supreme  goal  is  worth 
all  these  and  more.  That  Is  why  the 
Armenian  people  attach  particular  im- 
portance to  the  anniversary  celebration 
of  their  Independence  Day;  it  reminds 
them  that  tliere  Is  no  easy  road  to  free- 
dom and  independence. 


InTctti^ation  of  Veterans'  Preference 
Violation  Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1963 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  receiving  repeated  reports  of 
violations  of  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act 
in  filling  Federal  Government  Jobs  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.   I  have,  of  course,  pro- 
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tested  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
asking  for  an  Immediate  Investigation  of 
these  reports  that  10-  and  5-point  veter- 
ans are  being  passed  over  In  filling 
positions. 

All  of  this  arises  from  the  fact  that 
pressures  from  high  public  officials  are 
being  exerted  on  Federal  agencies  hiring 
personnel  In  Birmingham  to  hire  Negro 
applicants  for  civil  service  jobs.     I  be- 
lieve that  these  people  who  are  violating 
the  Civil  Service  laws  and   regulations 
should  be  punished.    Apparently  Justice 
Department  officials  have  influenced  the 
Civil  Service   Commission  personnel   to 
order  a  step-up  in  Negro  hiring.     After 
a  series  of  secret  meetings  with  Birming- 
ham Federal  agency  hiring  officials,  the 
new  drive  to  hire  Negroes  was  begun     An 
effort  is  being  made  by  Justice  Depart- 
ment officials  to  place  a  Negro  applicant 
in  the  position  of  deputy  U.S.  marshal 
for   the   Northern   District  of  Alabama 
over  a  qualified  10-point  veteran  who  has 
been  recommended  for  the  position 

Mr.  Speaker,  actions  of  this  kind  lessen 
the  confidence  of  our  people  in  the  fair- 
ness in  the  administration  of  civil  serv- 
ice procedures  with  their  legally  based 
and  established  veteran  preference  fea- 
tures. It  Is  unconscionable  and  a  viola- 
tion of  all  ethical  standards,  as  well  as 
a  refiection  of  civil  service  regulations 
if,  in  the  name  of  equal  rights  and  op- 
portunities, special  privileges  are  granted 
Negro  applicants  for  positions  or  promo- 
tions. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  brought  this  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  James  E.  Powers  na- 
tional commander  of  the  Americari  Le- 
gion. Mr^  Byron  B.  Gentry,  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  Mr.  Peter  L.  Dye,  national  com- 
mander of  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans. I  have  asked  that  they  conduct 
their  own  inquiry  into  the  violations 
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World  War  I  their  very  existence  as  a 
people  was  threatened  in  a  massacre  un- 
precedented in  modern  history  One 
million  Armenians  lost  their  lives  In  that 
atrocious  butchery.  But  the  survivors 
of  these  horrors  did  not  lose  heart.  Early 
m  1918  in  the  northeastern  part  of  their 
homeland,  within  view  of  historic  Mount 
Ararat,  they  proclaimed  their  national 
independence  on  May  28  of  that  year 

It  IS  the  45th  anniversary  of  that  day 
which  IS  being  celebrated  today  in  all 
Armenian  communities  where  there  is 
freedom  to  do  so.    Armenia's  independ- 
ence was  supported  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  this  country  gave 
moral    and   financial   assistance   to  the 
struggling  government  of  that  country 
at  the  time.     Despite  the  fact  that  we 
tried  to  help  it  In  every  way  possible  the 
course   of    international   events    proved 
fatal  to  Armenian  Independence.    Late 
in  1920  most  of  the  country  was  overrun 
by  the  Turks,  and  the  remainder  became 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  then  Armenian  independence  has 
vanished,  but  the  Armenian  people  and 
their  sympathetic  friends  continue  to 
celebrate  that  independence  day  in  the 
hope  that  someday,  and  perhaps  soon 
they  may  regain  their  Independence  i 
personally  and  heartily  join  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Armenian  Independence 
Day. 
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Report  From  Washin^on 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


Armenian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1963 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  manv  na- 
tions have  been  deprived  of  their 'free- 
dom and  independence  within  the  past 
half  century.  Under  such  conditions  one 
cannot  hope  for  a  real  or  durable  peace 
By  espousing  and  championing  the  cause 
or  se  f-determination  for  these  nations 
the  United  States  has  become  a  beacon 
of  hope  for  these  enslaved  peoples 

Among  nations  deprived  of  their  inde- 
pendence are  the  people  of  Armenia 
Armenia  s  political  Independence  was 
ost  late  in  the  14th  century,  and  from 
then  until  1918  Amienians  had  not 
known  freedom.  For  more  than  500 
years  their  historic  homeland  was  con- 
quered and  parceled  out  among  its  con- 
querors—Persians, Russians  and  Turks 

?,;![\"^.^K  ^^?-}  """^  ^^^y  suffered  much 
and  lost  heavily  in  worldly  goods.    Often 

s^^LT'■^K"*'A^^*^  ^  wholesale  mas- 
sacres by  the  Ottoman  Turks.    Early  in 


HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  28,  1963 

Mr.    WICKERSHAM.      Mr.    Speaker 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 
YotJR    Congressman,     Victor     Wickersham 
Reports  From  Washington 

REPUBLICAN  SENATOR  SPEAKS  OUT 

It    is    a    rare    occasion    when    I    agree    100 
percent  with  anything  that  a  Republican  has 
to  say.     This  month,   however.  Republican 
Senator   Thomas   H.   Kuchel,  of   California 
made   a   remarkable   speech   on    the   Senate 

The  Senator's  remarks  were  made  to  point 
up  the  danger  of  the  fright  peddlers 
groups  of  individuals  that  spread  slander' 
f.H^  ."^.^^  K^'^^'-ated  by  fear  and  heaped 
indiscriminately  upon  many  great  Ameri- 
cans. Senator  Kuchel  referred  to  these  in- 
dividuals as  a  -handful  of  zealots.  In  the 
ranks  or  clutches  of  self-styled  T  am  a  bet- 

T^L  2'"'?''"  '^^"  y°"  ^^'  organizations." 
The  Senator  reported  that  he  received  a 
deluge  of  mall  every  day,  which  he  described 
as  fright  mall. 

I.  too.  receive  this  kind  of  mail,     it  Is  dis- 
gusting to   see   relatively   intelligent  Amerl- 

^Tfrfihf  '^"H^f  '"'°  believing  such  Junk, 
^t   ,^['8ht  peddlers  are  spreading  out-and- 

the  Jnlt^H  "^r.^  '^"'^  "^  allegations  that 
inrP.Yi  I  ®*^^^  *^  training  thousands  of 
foreign  troops.  Including  barefoot  cannibals 
with  rings  In  their  noses,  in  Georgia  as  a 
step  toward  takeover  of  the  United  States 
by  the  United  Nations;  that  thT  UnUed 
States  no  longer  has  any  armed  forces  be- 
cause creation  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  ha^  turned  over  its 
military  to  a  Russian  general  or  colonel  in 


l^l.^  ',  *''**  "^^  thousands  of  Chinese 
Conimunistfi  troops  are  poised  on  the  Mexican 
border  for  an  attack  on  California 

Senator   Kuchel  said,   "These  fright  ped- 

than  Communists  themselves  could  do  -    The 

Knumic'f  n'^'^'r^  ""^  «°°^  Amerlcan^whetSr 
^publican  or  Democrat,  can  stand  by  and 
see  these  Red  dupea  do  their  dirty  wo"k 
lorm         ^^""'"^  °'  ^°  antl-Communlst  unl 

If  any  of  my  constituent*  would  like  a 
copy  of  the  Senators  speech,  they  may  ^*Tlte 
to  me  and  I  will   be  glad   to  send  them  a 

i-upj  . 
PAY   RAISE   FOR    MILITARY   APPROVED    IN   HOUSE 

I  was  pleased  to  vote  for  passage  of  the 
military  pay  raise  this  month,  aloni  with  an 
amendment  to  recompute  the  reUred  pay 
for  those  that  retired  prior  to  the  1958  pay 
act.  I  also  supported  recomputatlon  In  com- 
mittee.   Our  military  personnel  have  needed 

that  the  bill  passed  the  House. 

FOREIGN    AID   COMES    HOME 

Avowed  opponents  of  all  foreign  aid  never 
seem  to  consider  one  Item  worthy  of  note- 
thf  fl^'f^^Jt  °*^^'"  countries  comes  back  to 
the  United  States  In  the  form  of  purchases 
that  benefit  local  contractors.  companleT 
industry,  and  employment.  During  JanuaryJ 
through  April  of  this  year.  $89,756,577  worth 

fL  ^'^^t^'l^'^  °^'^^"  ^^"^^  ^  «  States  m 
the  United  States.  Oklahoma  got  $265  454 
in  orders.  More  than  two-thirds  of  foreign 
aid  procurement  doUars  now  are  spent  with 
American  suppliers,  as  a  result  of  purchase 
source  restrictions  in  loan  and  grant  agree- 
ment*. My  previous  stand  on  foreign  aid 
remains  unchanged:  Cut  out  all  foreign  aid 
to  Communist  countries  and  eliminate  all 
unnecessary  foreign  aid  as  outlined  in  the 
recent  Clay  report. 

THREE    LARGE    LOANS    APPROVED 

Big  news  for  the  economy  of  Anadarko  was 
made  this  month  with  the  announcement  of 
approval  of  a  $390,000  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  loan  for  Sequoyah  Mills  Inc 
a  carpet  plant.     The  plant  will  manufalcture 
carpet  for  a  five-State  area  and  wUl  employ 
180  persons  when  in  full  production      im- 
proved  telephone  service  Is  due  at  Cheyenne 
with  the  approval  thl*  month  of  a  $610  000 
REA    loan    to    the    Dobson    Telephone    Co 
Cheyenne.    A  new  dial  office  will  also  be  built 
at  Crawford.    A  $1  million  loan  was  approved 
for  Southwestern  State  College  by  the  Com- 
munity   Faculties   Administration      it    will 
provide  for  housing  for  286  students. 

THE    WAR    THAT    IS    NOT    A    WAB 

Amongst  my  mall  this  month  was  a  letter 
from  a  woman  in  my  district  asking  why  we 
are  fighting  In  Vietnam  and  not  In  Cuba 
Much  confusion  seems  to  exist  on  this  ques-' 
tlon  and  I  feel  some  comment  is  necessary 

The  war  In  Vietnam  is  not  a  war  in  the 
sense  that  we  know  it.  but  a  special  war  of 
overt  political  action,  with  American  casual- 
ties. The  aim  of  our  12,000  troops  in  Vlet- 
?^  t\  "^^  ^  ^«^*'  ^"*  to  teach  others 
,^„^^  ;  ^^^^  ^^""^  ^^«  «°^1  Of  organizing 
ocal  native  forces  to  prevent  a  Communist 
takeover  This  is  done,  using  the  concept  of 
the  strategic  hamlet  system.  Here  Is  how 
this  works: 

Scattered  native  groups  living  In  the  bush 

where  they  construct  hamlets,  or  small  vil- 
h?rh«H  "^.^^  /illagers  are  taught  to  buUd 
barbed  wire  fences  around  their  hamlet  and 
are  given  instruction  in  defending  them- 
selves against  Communist  attack  These 
natives  seem  to  have  learned  well— of  20 
hamlets  recently  attacked,  only  one  was 
overrun  by  the  Communists.  The  Idea  of 
?[k^^".u."  ^""^  consolidation  also  permits 
other  things   to   happen.     The   villagers  are 

i^^H  L^'^l^"^''^^''^-  ^o"'"  elections  have  been 
held,  the  first  elections  in  2.000  years  Edu- 
cation is  taught  the  villagers;  the  number  of 
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school  tenohprs  and  students  has  triplf^d  In 
the  paat  8  years  Hamlets  which  were  for- 
merly Isolated  from  one  another  now  have 
communication  with  each  other 

This  war  that  Is  not  a  war"  Is  difficult 
for  the  average  American  to  understand  It 
Is  most  regrettable  that  73  Americans  have 
been  killed,  even  though  we  are  acting  '>nly 
as  advisers  Most  of  these  casiialtles  were 
helicopter  pilots  ferrying  Vietnam  troops, 
of  which  ni.ire  than  100. OOO  h,\-.e  been  IcUled 
Both  military  and  government  leaders  say 
there  are  signs  of  progress  in  Vietniim  in 
the  actual  fighting  and  In  the  Intangibles 
that  go  with  our  actions. 

This  l3  the  difference  between  Vietnam 
and  Cub.i.  according  to  our  military  leivders 
In  Vietnam  we  .ire  advising  the  natives  how 
to  flght  communl.sm.  at  the  request  of  the 
local  mlllt,u-y  government  In  Cuba,  we  are 
on  the  outside,  looking  In  Militarily,  we 
cam  do  little  In  Castro  s  Cuba  without  get- 
ting Into  31  full-scale  war  with  Russia,  What 
we  are  doing  in  Vietnam  Is  closing  the  dixjr 
on  the  Communists  before  they  can  get  In. 
not  after  they  have  already  gained  a  foot- 
hold 

oKi..\HOM.\  .\.stiion.m:t  m.\kes  good 

Astronaut  L  Gordon  Cooper,  a  native  of 
Shawnee,  certainly  put  Oklaiioma  on  the  map 
with  his  successful  22-orblt  space  flight.  The 
mission  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  man  Is 
the  necessary  element  In  space  exploration, 
not  a  computer  I  am  looking  forward  to 
the  day  tiiat  Astronaut  Thomas  Stafford  of 
Weatherford  makes  his  trip  to  the  moon. 
Then  I  can  claim  an  astronaut  from  my  dis- 
trict, as  my  good  friend  from  the  fourth  Dis- 
trict, ToM  Stitzd,  now  can. 

WKST  POINT  AHUAO  FOB  TOtTTHS 

Pour  young  men  from  my  district  will  be 
attending  tiie  US  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  s(X)n.  Two  of  them,  Sterling  McColgln, 
of  Reydon.  and  VlrgU  Stone,  of  Duncan,  w(jn 
my  appointments.  George  Viney,  of  Lawton. 
was  appointed  by  Senator  Mikk  Monbonkt. 
and  William  Brigadier,  of  Lawton.  was  ap- 
pointed by  Representative  James  Roosevelt 
of  Calif omla. 

Remember,  I  am  In  Congress  Ui  represent 
and  serve  you.  Anytime  I  may  be  of  service. 
Just  phone,  wire,  or  write. 

Cordially  your  friend. 

ViCTOB  WlCKERSH.\M. 

Member  of  Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  FRELINGHUYSEN,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JKBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2S.  1963 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr  Speak- 
er, at  the  beginning  of  the  session  I  sent 
out  to  my  constituents  over  100.000 
questionnaires  in  an  attempt  to  learn 
the  opinions  of  those  I  represent  here  iii 
Congress.  I  was  heartened  by  the  fact 
that  almost  20.000  people  took  the  time 
and  the  trouble  to  respond. 

I  released  the  recapitulation  of  the  re- 
sults of  my  questionnaire  in  February. 
At  that  time  I  noted  that  of  those  re- 
sponding. 63  percent  were  listed  as  regis- 
tered Republicans,  5  percent  Democrats, 
and  32  percent  were  independents.  I 
now  have  the  breakdown  of  the  responses 
by  party. 

The  following  is  the  final  tabulation 
with  respect  to  party  affiliation  and  the 
totals  for  each  question. 


Qrie^tionnaire,  1963 


Percent 

• 

Independ- 
ent 

Republican 

Democrat 

i 

Total 

Ho  yot)  ftivor — 

UJ  Rednclnr  FkvltTnl  income  taxp<>— 

(a)  QeiirtKl  toreUucUon  In  KM«t»1  expemlitures 

(ft)  Without  a  reduction  In  FedemI  cxpenrjlturrs 

(c)  No  response  (prosuinahlj  amJnst  •  tax  cut) 

77 

7 

S 

36 

7 

83 

u 

• 

Percent 

Yes 

No 

No 
opinion 

I>o  yon  favor— 

(J)  InrreasinK  yo«ir  soctol  security  taxes  to  flnance  hospltnl  ami  TiiirslrR  home 
cosU  lor  thoM  ov«r  66.' 

Independent . . 

43 
» 

67 

S3 
83 

30 

ft 

RerwiMl<^n „ 

g 

DenMMrat 

7 

Total 

3S 

88 

7 

(3>  Federal  aid  for  rorstrurtlon  of— 

(a)  Public  primary  and  secondary  school  facflltles? 

iDdept'ndeot 

86 

44 

70 

37 

40 
21 

R 

Rrpubllcan . ._ „ . 

7 

Democrat. 

1 

Total 

4* 

43 

g 

(b)  Private  primary  and  secoDdary  K'hool  facUltiw? 

Iiidepetideat 

W 

0 

36 

70 
7» 

.■57 

14 

Repiiblican 

13 

Democrat. 

17 

Total 

17 

M 

u 

(r)  Colletre  aca<lemtc  raclllties'' 

IndepeadMtt 

as 

M 

40 

29 

13 

Republican . 

12 

Democrat 

15 

Total 

42 

4<i 

12 

(4)  Fe<leral  aid  for  public  school  teachers'  salaries? 

Independent . . ........ ........ 

as 
u 

M 

76 
64 

6 

Republican....... ... .... ............ .......... 

6 

Democrat ........................ 

8 

Total 

33 

72 

( 

{fi)  Fe<leml  scholarshtpa  lor  higher  educatkmT                                          ^ 

Independent 

« 

6U 

72 

84 

4:2 
23 

• 

Reptibltcaa .... 

8 

Democrat 

5 

Total                   - 

65 

38 

7 

(6)  Legislation  providing  tax  credits  tat  puenta  Pkytng  college  tuition? 

Inde]>»»nder»t     . .............. -   -- -- 

AS 
70 
70 

2« 
25 
33 

5 

Republican..    

Democrat 

5 

7 

ToUl 

19 

52 

6 

(7)  Lcffislatlofi  requiring  Moet  ballot  of  anion  members  before  strike  can  be 
called? 
Independent . . -- 

go 

M 

4 
2 
6 

6 

Republican 

Democrat. ...... . 

4 

« 

Total 

99 

3 

4 

(8)  Federal  aid  for  commuter  rallroa<ls? 

In<lenendent                                     .  .  ..... . ........ 

3A 
41 
«0 

SO 

4K 

15 

Republican....... „ 

13 

Democrat .. ..... - • .- 

4 

16 
17 

15 

Total                 

aa 

i 

14 

(0)  Cn>alion  of  a  Department  of  Urban  Aflaln? 

Z7 
IS 
43 

52 
tii 
34 

21 

Ri^Dubliran                              -  .   . ..- ..................••••••... 

20 

I>emocrat. 

23 

Total 

Xi 

58 

20 

(10)  FjrtabU.sliment  of  Domestic  Peace  CorpaT 

In<ii*n^n(lf*nt_              -  ............................... -......••.•••.•.. 

40 
30 
64 

45 
66 
31 

15 

Rppuf>llcan  .. .. ...... . .............. 

15 

Democrat 

15 

Total 

35 

60 

16 

(11)  Increased  pay  Jbr  military  personnel? 

Indrp**ni  ent.  ...      ...... ..................................... 

43 

41 
48 

37 
38 
33 

20 

Rpixibllcan                   .     .................................. 

21 

Democrat - 

19 

ToUl 

43 

37 

21 

(12)  Increased  [lay  *>r  Members  of  Congress? 

16 
IH 
19 

M 

60 
B2 

20 

O-J 

nemMmt 

19 

Total — 

17 

fa 

21 

I9r,3 
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Do  you  favor-  Continued 

I.r  Optional  nondenoniliialionalrellgiou«activltlcs  (prayers,  Bible rcrtdlne  etc  ) 
in  imnlic  .schools?  >r     *       .         «-   v   »»iiiB,m..^ 

_  Independrnl ... 

Republican '.'.'.'.'.  V.V.  " 

J>»-niocrot — ... 


Total. 


14. 


A  .strong  I'nlted  Nations  fully  supiwrU-d  by  all  member  nations? 
Iiidc|¥'n<l«'iit.... "-«w«a. 


Pcreent 


Tm 


-No 


83 
68 


79 


R(  publlcnn. 
IViiiocnit... 


Total. 


1.5.  Aid  tfl  und(  rdcvi'lopod  countries  that  are— 
(a)  I'ro-'Wosleru? 

IndeiK\n«lcnt 

K('[)ubIic«Jl 3. 

Democrat 


M 
90 


IT 
II 
21 

14 


86 


Total 


(b)  Xonnllned  (neutral)? 

IjKlcpefvlcnt 

Ro|iubIlran ', 

Deiiiocrjt ' 


No 
opinion 


8 

«•> 

11 


72 

86 

32 
41 


Total. 


34 


1*. 
16 
15 


12 
IJ 
14 


18 


44 

4.1 
38 


44 


12 


21 
23 

■11 


Percent 


Independ- 
ent 


Republican    Democrat 


lC(a)  Do  you  prefer  the  services  provided  by  the  Federal 
Ciovernnient  10 —  <.u«riai 

Me  Increased? 

I<edeoreaae<l? '.'....'.. " 

Remain  at  pnm-nl  level?" ' 

No  re.^pon.-te " 


44 
34 


6 
59 
28 


Total 


l«(h)  If  your  previous  answer  favors  inrrea.vd  sorvlcfP,  are  you  wUllne  to  nov 
Increased  !■  ederul  Hues  to  obtain  t  lien?  you  aujmg  lo  pay 


Independent... 

Republican 

IVmocmt 


2f. 
25 
38 
11 


Percent 


10 

31 

6 


■its 


Total. 


71 
69 
20 


No 


No 

opinion 


22 
23 
74 


63 


3U 
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17.  Wl,.at  Ls  your  opinion  of  U.e  Presidtnfs  record  on- 
(a;  Domestic  matters? 

Iiidri)endent 

KojKj  bill  tin '.'."" " 

DeniocruUc 


Fair 


ToUl. 


11 

52 


(h)  Foreiim  afTairs? 

Independent. 
Rcpubllran.. 
Democrat 


Totid. 


18 


34 
17 
67 


Poor 


44 

45 
36 


44 


38 
43 
30 


26 
4<l 
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No  ro- 
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24 


41 


34 
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36 

9 
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On  Preserving  Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOl-TH    CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE   OF  THE  UNITF.D  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1963 

a^stinguished   and  respected  columnist. 


Mr.  David  Lawrence,  has  been  produc- 
ing some  outstanding  columns  on  the 
subject  of  Presidential  use  of  troops  or 
preparation  to  use  troops  to  force  inte- 
gration of  the  races.  Mr.  Lawrence  has 
made  It  crystal  clear  that  he  is  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  legal  authority  which 
the  President  had  in  dispatching  troops 
to  Alabama  recently,  and  the  potential 
for  exercising  dictatorial  power  to  in- 
timidate or  force  local  officials  and  indi- 
viduals to  conform  to  the  whims  and 
orders  of  any  President 


I  only  wish.  Mr.  President,  that  more 
Of  our  national  writers  were  as  objecUve 
and  courageous  as  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his 
determination  to  point  out  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  dangers  involved  in  using 
Federal  troops  for  such  a  purpose  Evi- 
dently, to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  has 
been  indicating  its  lack  of  objecUvity  in 
decision  after  decision  concerning  the 
South  IS  so  determined  to  force  integra- 
tion of  the  races  that  it  will  not  even  con- 
sider a  challenge  by  the  Governor  of  a 
sovereign  State  to  the  dispatching  of 
troops  by  the  President  into  a  State  for 
purposes  of  intervention  and  possible 
later  use  of  these  troops  as  an  in<^tru- 
ment  of  force  against  fellow  American 
citizens. 

It  is  therefore  refreshing.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  find  in  the  Washington  press 
corps,  one,  among  at  least  several  other 
newsmen,  who  is  willing  to  sound  the 
call  of  danger  to  the  American  public 
to  make  certain  that  both  sides  of  this 
conflict  are  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  people,  even  though  the  Supreme 
Court  will  not  even  entertain  an  argu- 
ment on  the  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  this  column  by  Mr.  David  Law- 
rence, entitled.  "Power  a  Dictator  Would 
Usurp:  U.S.  Brief  on  Using  Troops  in 
Alabama  Would  Open  Up  Vast  Area  of 
Coercion,"  and  printed  in  the  May  27 
1963,  issue  of  the  Evening  Star  be  print- 
ed in  the  Congressional  IUcord.  i 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news- 
letter that  I  distributed  on  May  20  1963 
on  a  similar  subject,  and  entitled'  "On 
Preserving  Order,'  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
and  newsletter  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
May  27,  1963] 
Power  a  Dictator  W'ould  Usurp— U  S    Brief 
ON  Using  Troops  in  Alabama  Would  Open 
Up  Vast  Area  or  Coercion 

( By  David  Lawrence) 
A  remarkable  brief  ha.s  Just  been  filed  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by  di- 
rection of  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy 
If  the  argtiment  In  It  1b  ever  sustained  by  the 
high  court,  the  way  is  opened  to  a  military 
dictatorship  in  the  United  States  at  any  time 
and  for  any  reason  that  suits  the  whim  of  a 
President.  The  provisions  of  the  Constltii- 
tlon  which  limit  a  President's  power  would 
be  swept  aside  and.  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  Constitution  hereafter  wotild  be 
what  the  President  says  It  is. 

The  brief  was  In  answer  to  a  petition  of 
Governor  Wallace  of  Alabama  asking  the 
Supreme  Court  to  issue  an  order  against 
the  use  of  Federal  troops  In  Alabama  unless 
requested  by  the  Governor  or  the  legislature 
as  required  by  the  Constitution. 

The  Supreme  Court  today,  however  de- 
clined to  pass  on  the  merits  of  the  argument 
in  the  brief  and  rejected  the  complaint  on 
the  ground  that  the  President  had  merely 
taken  "purely  preparatory  measures."  But 
the  brief  of  the  Department  of  Justice  will 
remain  in  the  records  as  a  statement  of  the 
basis  for  future  use  of  Federal  troops  inside 
a  sovereign  State. 

The  Department  of  Justice  replies  that  the 
provision  of  the  Constitution  which  expHcitlv 
says  that  Federal  troops  may  be  used  within 
a  State  only  with  the  permLssIon  of  the  Gov- 
ernor or  the  Sta^e  Legislature  Is  "Irrelevant" 
and  that  somehow  the  14th  amendment 
conferred  broad  new  powers  on  the 
dent    to    enforce    any    law 
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or  to  u««  troope  whenever,  on  the  basis  of  his 
own  Judgment  of  the  clrcunut&nces.  he 
wishes  to  use  them.  The  brief,  moreover, 
malcee  this  sweeping  claim : 

"There  Is  no  room  for  Judicial  review  of  a 
Presidential  determination  that  the  condi- 
tions stated  In  section  333  have  arisen  and 
require  him  to  take  'such  measures  as  he 
considers  necessary.' 

Section  333  Is  part  of  a  l.\w  originally 
passed  In  1871.  It  speclrtcally  relates  only 
to  a  failure  or  refusal  by  State  authorities 
to  permit  the  "execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States."  President  Kennedy  has 
himself  publicly  stated  that.  In  the  recent 
disturbances  In  Birmingham.  Ala  .  no  Fed- 
eral law  was  being  violated — nor  any  court 
order,  either 

The  brief  brushes  aside  as  secondary  the 
public  statements  of  Alabama  oflBclals  that 
they  Intend  to  maintain  law  and  order,  and 
adds: 

"But  the  allegations  of  Intent  cannot  re- 
lieve the  President  of  the  right  and  duty  to 
prepare  for  all  contingencies  and  to  make 
the  Independent  determination  required  by 
section  333." 

Yet  a  President's  Intent,  on  the  other 
hand — whether  It  be  political  or  capricious — 
to  prepare  to  deal  with  local  disturbances 
whenever  he  pleases  Is  held  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  not  even  to  be  subject  to  Ju- 
dicial review.  It  U  further  argued  in  the 
brief  that  section  333  Is  a  blanket  authoriza- 
tion to  a  President  to  send  troops  Into  any 
State  at  any  ume  that  he  himself  thinks 
there  may  In  the  future  be  some  Intention 
to  violate  any  law  or  court  order.  Section 
333.  however,  doesn't  deal  with  Intent  at  all. 
but  only  with  actual  evidence  of  law  viola- 
tion or  a  refusal  to  enforce  a  law. 

The  constitutionality  of  section  333  Itself 
has  never  been  pftssed  upon  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  Congress  cannot 
assume  the  right  to  proclaim  by  statute  what 
it  wishes  to  be  considered  constitutional. 
Nor  can  Congress  enlarge  a  President's  con- 
stitutional powers  by  means  of  a  law 

The  most  surprising  statement  In  the 
brief — and  one  which  would  seem  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  mUltary  dictatorship  by  a  President 
of  the  United  States  at  any  time  he  wishes 
to  set  it  up — Is  as  follows  : 

"We  cannot  know  whether  the  occasion  for 
Invoking  the  statute  fsec  333)  will  actually 
arise  Nor  need  we  examine  the  precise  cir- 
cumstances which  might  Justify  the  contem- 
plated intervention.  It  is  sufBclently  clear, 
however,  that  the  prevailing  situation  In  Bir- 
mingham may  deteriorate  In  such  a  way  as  to 
require   action   under  section   333" 

Yet  the  law  Itself  doesn't  say  a  President 
may  threaten  to  use  Federal  troops  or  even 
use  them  until  the  circumstances  stated  In 
the  law  have  actually  arisen 

But  what  difference  would  it  make  what 
the  law  says  Lf  the  Department  of  Justice  Is 
right  In  claiming  that  there  can  be  no  Judi- 
cial review  of  a  Presidents  acts? 

There  Is  no  limit  to  the  powers  of  coercion 
that  could  be  applied  by  a  President, 
whether  a  liberal  or  not.  by  ordering  out 
troops.  If  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  accepu  the  reasoning  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  then,  even  when  no  Federal 
law  or  court  order  has  been  violated,  a  Pres- 
ident can  mobilize  Federal  troops  and  deploy 
them  as  he  pleases  He  could  Intimidate  lo- 
cal authorities  and  cause  certain  citizens  to 
make  concessions  In  favor  of  one  group  of 
voters  rather  than  another.  Also,  a  President, 
under  his  own  concept  of  Executive  power, 
could  apparently  choose  to  enforce  that  con- 
cept by  military  action  Irrespective  of  what 
is  actually  specified  to  the  contrary  In  either 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  the  Consti- 
tution. 

On  Pxesmvinc  Orocx 
In  recent  years  many  of  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  States  have  been  usurped  al- 
together or  In  part  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment, through  Supreme  Court  edicts.  Execu- 
tive orders,  and  by  actions  of  the  Congresi; 


This  is  particularly  true  In  the  congressional 
authorization  of  grant-in-aid  programs 
which  permit  the  Federal  dollar  to  bring 
about  the  desired  element  of  control.  Two 
major  powers  are  stUI  In  large  part  retained 
by  the  States,  these  being  In  the  ttelds  of 
education  and  law  enforcement  However, 
those  who  would  centralize  all  power  In 
Washington  have  been  constantly  chipping 
away  at  these  two  vital  powers  In  the  past 
decade. 

The  major  accomplishment  forged  by  the 
centralizers  in  the  field  of  education  was  the 
Supreme  Court's  school  desegregation  deci- 
sion of  1954.  Another  major  effort  to  take 
over  the  field  of  education  has  been  the 
proposed  program  of  general  Federal  aid  to 
education.  However,  this  drive  has  been 
blunted  and  shows  no  sign  of  being  revived 
during  the  88th  Congress. 

In  the  field  of  law  enforcement,  the  Na- 
tional Government  would  have  usurped  more 
power  had  It  not  been  for  the  strong  views 
expressed  by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
against  establishment  of  a  national  police 
force  Within  the  past  few  years,  however, 
the  centralizers  have  discovered  another  tool 
which  can  be  utilized  not  only  to  gain  more 
control  over  education  but  also  to  Intrude 
on  the  law  enforcement  prerogatives  of  State 
and  local  governments.  This  Is  the  tactic  of 
using  Federal  troops  to  force  compliance 
with  Federal  court  orders.  Last  week  this 
tactic  was  extended  one  step  further  by 
using  it  as  a  club  to  Intimidate  State  and 
local  officers  under  the  threat  of  the  use  of 
Federal  troops  In  Birmingham.  Ala. 

The  Idea  of  using  Federal  troops  In  the 
various  States  Is  highly  questionable  from 
a  legal  standpoint,  except  as  provided  In 
article  IV,  section  4  of  the  US.  Constitution, 
to  wit:  "on  application  of  the  (State)  legis- 
lature, or  of  the  executive  (when  the  legis- 
lature cannot  be  convened).'  •  •  •  The 
argument  against  the  use  of  troops  to  force 
integration  has  been  made  by  many  eminent 
legal  scholars  from  both  within  and  without 
the  South.  The  Congress  certainly  Indi- 
cated It  had  no  Intention  of  forcing  Inte- 
gration by  use  of  troops  when  In  1957  It 
repealed  an  old  reconstruction  statute  which 
provided  for  the  use  of  troops  in  equal  rights 
cases.  The  vote  In  the  Senate  was  90  to  0 
In  the  Birmingham  difficulties  troops 
were  dispatched  to  the  State  by  the  Presi- 
dent, without  any  Federal  laws  or  court 
orders  having  been  violated  In  fact,  the 
President  made  this  clear  at  a  news  confer- 
ence before  the  troops  were  sent  to  Alabama. 
In  addition,  the  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials have  been  demonstrating  their  willing- 
ness and  capability  to  maintain  law  and 
order  In  Birmingham  In  the  face  of  rioting 
which  was  initiated  by  Negro  mobs,  en- 
couraged by  Federal  officials  and  liberal  ele- 
ments outside  the  South,  and  then  aggra- 
vated  by   the    unfortunate   bombings. 

Clearly,  the  President  has  no  authority  to 
Intervene  or  threaten  to  Intervene  In  pre- 
serving law  and  order  where  no  Federal  laws 
or  court  orders  have  been  violated  The 
preservation  of  local  law  and  order  Is  the 
responsibility  of  local  and  State  officials  In 
fact,  the  dispatching  of  troops  to  Alabama 
only  served  to  further  aggravate  a  tense 
atmosphere  charged  with  deep-seated  feel- 
ings 

One  Alabama  editor,  after  lunching  with 
the  President,  sought  to  excuse  the  Presi- 
dent's action  In  part  by  stating  that  he  felt 
the  President  was  sincere  In  sending  the 
troops  to  Alabama  Columnist  David  Law- 
rence has  asked  the  appropriate  question, 
however,  why  troops  weren't  sent  when  the 
rioting  was  initiated  by  the  mobs  Why.  in- 
stead, has  Martin  Luther  King  been  made  a 
court  favorite  at  the  White  House,  even  to 
the  extent  of  receiving  Presidential  phone 
calls  while  in  Jail  in  Atlanta  and  Birming- 
ham for  creating  domestic  troubles?  The 
question  can  likewise  be  raised  as  to  why- 
troops  haven't   been  ordered  to  quell  recent 


domestic  racial  violence  In  Chicago   ni     ann 
Englewood.  N.J.  '        '  *"° 

Sincere  or  not.  the  President's  action  in 
sending  troops  into  Alabama  for  the  pur 
poses  stated  was  both  illegal  and  unwise 
The  voice  of  public  protest  should  be  heard 
on  this  action  all  across  this  land,  for  such 
an  action  merely  planU  the  seeds  for  addi 
tlonal  dictatorial  actions  In  all  sections  of 
the  country 

Sincerely. 

Strom  Thdrmond. 
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Recent  Studies  of  Our  Banking  aod 
Financial    Syatem 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALUCE  F.  BENNETT 

or    UTAH 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  28,  1963 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson),  before  the  Third  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Conference  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  at  Wash- 
ington, DC.  on  May  28.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Recent  Studies  of  Ouk  Banking   and 
Financial  System 
(Remarks  of  Senator  A.   Willis   Robertson. 
Democrat,    of    Virginia,    before    the    Third 
National     Mortgage     Conference     of     the 
American    Bankers    Association.    Washing- 
ton. DC  .  May  28.   1963) 
It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  with  the  1963 
meeting  of  the  Mortgage  Bankers  Conference 
here  In  Washington      As  you  know.  1963  Is  a 
particularly   significant   anniversary   year  in 
banking      This  year  marks  the   100th  anni- 
versary  of   the   National   Currency   Act.   now 
known  as  the  National  Bank  Act:    It  Is  also 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  and   the   Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.     This  is.  therefore,  a  good  year 
for  taking  stock  of  our  financial  system.     In 
doing  so.  we  have  available  the  results  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  study  and  discussion 
that   has   been    going   on   over   the    past  few 
years. 

background  or  recent  financial  stitdies 

The  reasons  for  the  interest  in  our  finan- 
cial Institutions  do  not  lie  In  any  concern 
about  their  security  or  soundness  during  the 
current  prosperity  and  relative  stability  in 
the  economy  In  fact,  the  recent  and  cur- 
rent study  of  our  financial  system  has  talten 
place  under  conditions  that  contrast  with 
the  t>eginning8  both  of  the  National  Banlc 
Act  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

As  you  know,  the  National  Bank  Act  Wiis 
passed  after  an  era  marked  by  banking  ex- 
cesses and  speculation,  as  the  State  banlts 
grew  rapidly  in  response  to  the  legislative 
principle  of  free  banking  first  adopted  by 
New  York  SUte  In  1836.  It  was  the  need 
for  a  sound  currency  and  for  means  to 
finance  the  Civil  War  which  led  to  the  pa;^- 
sage  of  the  National  Currency  Act  In  1863 
Likewise,  the  recurrent  money  panics  that 
marked  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century 
culminating  in  the  panic  of  1907.  gave  great 
urgency  lo  the  formation  of  the  National 
Monetary  Commission  in  1908  And  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  of  1913.  sponsored  by  niv 
distinguished  predecessor  in  the  House  ami 
Senate.  Carter  Glass,  was  the  outcome  of 
recognition  stemming  frum  the  Commission's 
study   of   the   need   for   an   adequate  system 


of  providing  bank  reserves  and  a  pa}-ments 
system  for  a  national  economy  that  had  be- 
come continental  In  Its  geopraphlc  extent 
and  that  was  entering  the  arena  of  world 
leadership  among  Industrial  nations. 

It  Is  the  great  changes  In  our  economy, 
rather  than  any  present  concern  over  the 
soundness  and  stability  of  our  Institutions 
or  our  currency,  that  have  stimulated  recent 
studies.  In  the  half-century  since  1913,  we 
have  experienced  two  world  wars  and  a  great 
depression,  and  we  have  seen  a  gradual 
equalizing  of  wealth  as  we  have  put  the 
consumer  In  the  driver's  seat  of  the  economy 
In  this  present  automobile  age. 

During  this  period  the  Government  has 
entered  many  areas  of  finance,  expanding 
the  range  and  Increasing  the  level  of  its 
activities  By  the  end  of  fiscal  1961.  out- 
standing direct  and  guaranteed  loans,  ex- 
cluding Government-sponsored,  quasi-public 
programs  and  excluding  the  direct  and 
guaranteed  loans  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  had  risen  to  a  total  of  $94  bil- 
lion. Moreover,  the  Government  debt  has 
expanded  to  carry  the  total  to  a  level  that 
in  19C0  was  237  times  as  great  as  In  1908 
and  that  gives  promise  of  expanding  stUl 
more  with  the  •12-bllllon  deficit  officially 
forecast  for  this  fiscal  year,  if  the  Congress 
does  not  reduce  taxes  or  appropriations. 

There  have  been  other  significant  changes 
since  1913.     One  is  the  growing  public  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  for  the  Government  to 
moderate   both   Inflationary   booms  and   de- 
flationary busts.     Another  U  the  rapid  rise 
of       financial       intermediaries— investment 
trusts,  pension  funds,  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations,   and    credit    unions;    and.    corre- 
spondingly,  the  relatively  slower  growth  of 
the  commercial  banks,  which  along  with  In- 
vestment b;mks  in  the  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries  had  been  the  predomi- 
nant  supplier  of  capital   and  credit  to  our 
private  enterprise  economy.     Vigorous  com- 
petition with  the  commercial  banks  by  oth- 
er   financial     intermediaries     has    stemmed 
partly  from  tax  advantages  of   the  special- 
ized  institutions,  partly  from  the  changing 
financial  practices  in  the  consumer-oriented 
economy,    and    partly    from    the    aggressive 
merchandising  of  services  by  the  specialized 
institutions. 

There  Is  ample  precedent   for   the  recent 
study  of  our  financial  machinery  and  policy 
not  only  in  the  work  of  the  National  Mone- 
tary Commission  and  in  the  study  preced- 
ing the   Banking  Act  of    1935.   but  also   in 
the  work  in  BrlUiln  of  the  Macmlllan  Com- 
mittee in  the  early  I930's  and  the  RadcUfTe 
Committee  in   1958-59.   both   of  which  car- 
ried  out  exhaustive   studies   of   the   British 
financial  system.     The  first  suggestion  dur- 
ing the  postwar  period  for  a  comprehensive 
rev  ew   of  the  US    monetary   and   financial 
sv-stem   came   in    1948   from   the   Committee 
for  Economic  Development,  a  private  group 
Of  150   leading  businessmen  and  educators 
Other    suggestions    for    studies    of    money 
and   banking,   particularly  central    banking 
were  made  during  the  early   1950'6      My  fl- 
nanclHl    institutions    bill    of    1957    was    in- 
tended   primarily   to   bring   technical    provl- 
^1  ."^     ^^*'     VBaeriM    banking    law     Into 
consistency,   and   although    it   did   not   pass 
the  House,  it  had  considerable  Influence  on 
specific  legislative  proposals  since  passed  bv 
the  Congress.  ^ 

Beginning  with  that  careful  and  time- 
consuming  analysis  of  banking  laws  in  1956- 
37,  many  groups  have  conducted  their  re- 
news of  our  financial  Institutions  and  the 
functions  they  should  perform.  After  the 
study  by  the  Senate  Fin.ince  Committee  In 
1957,    conducted    by   my   dl.stinguished    col- 

SJ."  ,     ^^    ^l^^-    «PPol"t«i    Its    25-man 

cal^^.^Mr^''  ""  ^^''"•"i'  ^'^'^  CredJt-the  so- 
called  CMC -made  up  Of  leaders  from  busl- 

?i?n  '^S'"''"-  '''•^o'--  agriculture,  and  educa- 
r.]?^'  .^™®  "°  professors  worked  on  the 
commission's  research  projects  and  produced 
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11.000    pages    before    the    conunlssion    sub- 
mitted Its  285-page  report,  costing  $13  mil- 
lion, to  President  Kennedy  on  June  19,  1961 
In  response  to  the  report.  President  Ken- 
nedy in  March   1962.  appointad  three  com- 
mittees composed  of  heads  of  Government 
departmenu   and   agencies.      The   Financial 
InsUtutions  Committee,   chaired   by  Walter 
Heller.  Chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  and  the  Federal  Credit 
Programs    Committee,    chaired    by    Douglas 
Dillon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  have  now 
made   their   reports.   In   April   and   February 
1963.  respectively.     The  third  committee  ap- 
po  nted    by    the   President,   on   Government 
welfare  and  pension  programs,  need  not  con- 
cern   us.      In    1962.    the   Comptroller   of   the 
Currency  appointed  a  24-man  committee  of 
bankers   to   examine    the   national    banking 
system,  and  that  report  Is  also  now  published. 
recommendations  or  the  studies 
The   main   conclusion    emerging    from   all 
these  studies  is  that  there  Is  no  need,  to  use 
the    CED's    words,    for    "wholesale    overhaul 
of    our    financial    structure."     And,    as    the 
President's  Financial  Institutions  Committee 
report  goes  on.  "many  of   the  needed  revi- 
sions   in    law   and   policy   identified    by    the 
commute  are  not  so  urgent  as  to  command 
the  highest  priority."     In   other  words,  na- 
tional leaders  in  private  business  and  educa- 
tion  and  top  officials  of  the  Government's 
departments    having   primary    responsibility 
for  financial   matters  see  no  pressing  cause 
for   urgency   in   enacting   drastic   legislative 
proposals  to  change  significantly  the  finan- 
cial structure  under  which  our  economy  is 
now  operating.     Indeed,    the  report   of   the 
Committee   on   Financial    Institutions     pre- 
pared with  the  benefit  of  a  review  by  too 
Government  officials  of  the  earlier  study  by 
the  Commission  on  Money  and  Credit  of  the 
CED,  had  this  to  say: 

"Although    numerous    improvements    are 
suggested,   the  report  as  a  whole  offers  re- 
assurance that  our  financial  system   for  the 
most  part,  functions  soundly  and  efficiently 
to  promote  the  growth  and  stability  of  our 
^onomy   and    effective   employment   of  our 
Nation  8  savings:   and  that  Federal  superrl- 
slon    and    regulation    advances    these    end.s. 
The  Nation  is  therefore  In  a  position  to  pro- 
ceed with  Improvements  after  due  delibera- 
tion rather  than,  as  so  often  has  been  true 
crlsU*  ^^'"  ""'^^''  ^^^  P'^essure  of  financial 
I  share  the  view  of  these  private  and  pub- 
lic groups  that  there  Is  no  urgent  need  for 
Wholesale   legislative  changes,  and   I   assume 
r?H,%*  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  will  give  careful  consideration  to 
J^y  P'^opo«»ls  that  come  before  It  on  this 

A   second    general    conclusion    that    these 
studies  reflect  Is  that  the  country  has  now  g^ 

r  Kw  !    ""^""T.  "*'  °'  Government   economic 
objectives  and  that  monetary  and  debt  man- 

XI!i!fr'  ^'r  "^  adequate  to  achieve  those 
objectives^     In    other   words,    these    studies 
endorse  the  general  principle  that  the  Gov- 
eriunent  should  confine  its  role  in  the  econ- 
omy  to   trying  to  create  general   conditions 
l^rv/t^l^^m*^"^"^'''  ^''*'^'  f^*"^^'^'  "^o^e- 
anH  f,^?   l^'^"'*  ^^^^  ^^''^^  °^  employment, 
and  that  the  Government  should  rely  on  the 
forces  of  corporate  and  Individual  initiative 
and  enterprise  to  assure  the  continued  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  country  and  the 
ncrease  in  real  Incomes  of  its  people.    I  cer- 
t.iinly  can  agree  strongly  with  that  conclu- 
sion.   Even  the  CMC  report,  which  in  general 
reflects  a  tone  of  Increasing   emphasU   and 
reliance  on  the  Federal  Government  which  I 
do  not  agree  wiUi.  rejects  a  variety  of  pro- 
posed  new  devices  to  regulate  credit. 
A   third   general  conclusion,  so  Uken   for 

fl^rj^^^  \^^  ""^l««  »^at  It  is  not  directly 
sta^d.  16  that  the  Nation's  dual  banking 
system  is  effective  and  on  balance  satisfa^ 
IZ^.rr.'^^^'  ^^*^  supported  the  dual  bank- 
Inn  ?»,  ?J^  '^  *'"'*  developed  from  1863. 
and  the  Federal    Reserve  Act   was  superiin- 
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f^^!^.^^''  ^^'^  '^'^'^  banking  system  with  no 
mtentlon  to  weaken  or  alter  It.  Throughout 
my  30  years  in  the  Congress  I  have  sup^rted 
the  dual  banking  system,  and  I  am  glad  to 
Slate  my  support  of  It  today 

n,f»"o'??'"^  ""^  ^^'^  '^''^  banking  system  also 
means  to  me  support  of  the  principle  of  com- 
petition in  banking.  I.  of  course  refo^X 
d^,«lv^'°^  ^^  °^  necessity  a  regulated  in- 

?h^  M-..    """^  °^  ^^  '"^^^  '•ole  i"  creating 
the  Nation  s  supply  of  money,  m  operating 
It^  payments  system,  and  in  safeguardlnR  Its 
savings    and   credit  needs.     Howlver    I  liso 
believe  that  competition  among  banks,  In  a 
climate  of  sound  monetary  and  fiscal  policy 
Is  valuable  to  the  economy  in  Increased  loans 
and  Investments.  In  better  service  to  the  pub- 
lic,  and   In   better   and   more  efficient   bank 
management.    The  key  principle  that  we  can 
never  lose  sight  of  is  to  maintain  a  proper 
balance  between  sound  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  and  effective  regulatory  practices    on 
the   one   hand,    and    sufficient   emphasis   on 
private  enterprise  and  competition  in  bank- 
ing and  finance  on  the  other.     The  caution- 
ary  tone   of   the   President's   Committee   on 
Financial  Institutions  seems  to  me  to  reflect 
an  underlying  concern  for  balance  between 
regulation  and  enterprise  In  finance  which  I 
can  endorse. 


supervisort  structure  and  relationships 
It  Is  primarily  in  the  area  of  supervisory 
structure  and  relationships  that  most  of  the 
recent  studies  of  our  financial  system  have 
had  the  most  to  say  and  have  aroused  the 
most  discussion  and  controversy  The  CMC 
report  of  the  CED,  for  example,  put  forward 
a  number  of  suggestions  that  would  alter 
the  way  In  which  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
carries  out  monetary  policy.  It  proposes  to 
deemphaslze  the  voluntary  and  regional 
character  of  the  Federal  Reserve  and  would 
centralize  more  power  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  make  the  terms  of  its  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  coincide  with  that  of  the 
President. 

I  would  vigorously  oppose  those  legislative 
proposals,  as  I  take  it  the  administration 
Itself  has  concluded,  since  Its  financial  In- 
stitutions committee  report  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  the  subject.  I  believe  deeply  in  the 
soundness  of  a  Federal  Reserve  System  in- 
dependent of  the  Treasury.  And  I  believe  it 
would  undermine  the  morale  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  make  its  problem  of 
staffing  acute  to  remove  the  poUcymakine 
function  entirely  from  the  regional  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  I  agree  with  Chairman 
Martins  position  that  the  genius  of  the 
framers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  lies  In 
the  creation  of  regional  banks,  knit  together 
by  a  national  governing  body  in  Washington 
rather  than  in  the  establishment  of  a  central 
institution   with   authoritarian   powers. 

The  President's  Financial  Institutions 
Committee— the  Heller  Committee— was 
considerably  more  cautious  in  its  approach 
to  changing  the  banking  system  than  the 
CMC  report,  and  I  think  properly  so,  con- 
sidering the  fundamental  Judgment  of  both 
committees  that  our  financial  institutions 
require  no  wholesale  restructuring,  its  con- 
clusions were  not  even  stated  as  legislative 
recMnmendatlons  but  instead  as  principles 
to  guide  legislation.  ^ 

Positive  proposals  included  a  graduated 
system  of  reserve  requiremenu  for  demand 
deposits  for  all  commercial  banks  with  Fed- 
eral Reserve  membership  remaining  volun- 
tary, a  reserve  requirement  for  deposits  of 
mutual  savings  banks  and  shares  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations:  a  cash  llquldltv 
requirement  for  such  institutions-  flexible 
standby  authority  rather  than  continuous 
regulation  of  interest  rate  ceilings  on  time 
and  savings  deposits:  and  an  increase  in  the 
coverage  of  deposit  and  share  Insurance 
coupled  with  additional  powers  by  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  regulate 
savinp  and  loan  associations.  The  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  will  be 
glad  to  give  any  specific  legislative  proposals 
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on    these    matters    careful    consideration    at 
the  appropriate  time. 

Aside  from  posltlTe  proposals,  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Committee's  report  reflected 
concern  about  branching  authority,  and  It 
called  for  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  geo- 
graphic banking  structure  as  a  factual  base 
for  constructing  sound  administrative  policy 
guidelines  on  new  charters,  branches,  and 
mergers.  The  Committee  was  concerned 
about  preserving  competition  and  avoiding 
undue  concentration  of  banking  resources, 
yet  It  asserted  that  branching  limitations 
In  some  States  may  Impede  competition  and 
provision  of  banking  services.  The  Commit- 
tee was  concerned  about  broadening  the 
portfolio  Investment  authority  of  some  of 
the  specialized  Institutions,  but  It  cautioned 
against  abandoning  the  concept  of  asset 
specialization.  And  the  Committee  was  con- 
cerned about  better  coordination  among 
supervisory  agencies,  but  It  did  not  recom- 
mend any  fundamental  changes  in  super- 
visory relationships  within  the  Federal  Crov- 
ernment.  The  Committee,  in  other  words, 
left  us  on  the  fence  in  setting  legislative 
policy  In  these  areas 

The  Committee  on  Federal  Credit  Pro- 
grajns — the  Dillon  Committee — likewise  was 
cautious  In  recommending  changes  It  did. 
however,  lay  down  some  principles  for  Gov- 
ernment financial  aid.  It  held  that  Gov- 
ernment credit  wa«  Justified  only  to  remove 
credit  "gaps'  In  the  private  sector,  to  shift 
resources  into  socially  desirable  areas,  and 
to  Increase  total  resource  use — assuming 
other  means  were  not  available  It  also  held 
that  the  Government  should  use  guarantees 
or  insurance  to  private  lenders.  Government 
aid  to  new  private  Institutions,  or  creation 
of  a  Government  secondary  market,  in  that 
order,  l)«fore  It  should  resort  to  direct  loan 
programs. 

The  Committee  did  urge  regular  apprais- 
al by  the  President,  perhaps  along  with  the 
budget  review,  of  Federal  credit  programs, 
to  see  whether  they  continue  to  be  needed 
It  emphasized  that  such  programs  should 
supplement,  not  sutwtltute  for.  private  lend- 
ing It  recommended  coinsurance  by  the 
lender  for  some  part  of  all  guaranteed  or  In- 
sured loans  It  rejected  further  tax-exempt 
loan  or  guarantee  programs  U  urged  promo- 
tion of  uniform  State  law  on  mortgages 
to  promote  a  private  secondary  mort- 
gage market  It  urged  that  direct  Govern- 
ment loans  should  generally  be  self-support- 
ing And  It  called  for  more  reporting  by 
Government  so  that  loan  programs  could  be 
effectively  reviewed  Finally,  the  Committee 
set  the  principle  that  interest  rates  charged 
on  Government  loan  programs  should  be 
equal  to  the  rate  the  Treasury  has  to  pay  for 
Its  debt  All  these  Judgments  by  the  EMllon 
Comn\lttee  seem  to  me  to  be  generally  sound 
and  In  our  tradition  of  keeping  the  Govern- 
ment's role  In  busliicss  supplementary  and 
not  competitive. 

CONCLUDING     REMARKS 

Indeed,  considering  the  usefulness  of  the 
studies  by  the  Presidents  Committees.  I 
think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  they  will  serve 
as  valuable  expressions  of  principle  to  guide 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committees  of 
both  sides  of  the  Congress  It  does  seem, 
also,  that  the  general  tenor  of  these  studies 
supports  the  position — which  I  endorse — 
that  our  financial  Institutions  are  In  good 
health,  and  that  we  should  move  slowly  to 
accept  any  sweeping  legislative  proposals 
that  would  disregard  the  wisdom  of  many 
diligent  and  dedicated  men  who  have  come 
before  us  and  have  bequeathed  to  us  a 
unique  and  successful  competitive  financial 
environment. 

Taking  a  long  look  at  our  financial  system 
In  this  anniversary  year  of  1963,  It  seems 
to  me  that,  whatever  the  shortcomings  and 
extremes  of  position  the  recent  studies  may 
reflect,  our  method  of  continual  questioning 
and  free  inquiry  Is  the  best  protection  that 
we  could  have  to  assure  the  future  strength 


of  our  flnanclftl  system  In  one  sense  the 
entire  history  of  finance  In  this  country 
has  represented  a  continuous  experiment  in 
adapting  these  Institutions  bit  by  bit  to  the 
needs  of  dramatically  changing  times — from 
the  simple  life  of  the  new  nation,  to  the  age 
of  enterprise  and  Industrial  revolution  of 
the  19th  century,  onto  the  20th  century 
stage  of  world  leadership,  and  now  Into 
the  beginning  of  the  age  of  avitomatlon. 
space  exploration  and  the  struggle  for  world 
freedom  against  Communist  tyranny.  The 
recent  studies  and  the  legislative  proposals 
stemming  from  those  studies  are  In  the  prag- 
matic tradition  of  that  great  American  and 
fellow  Virginian.  Woodrow  Wilson,  when  he 
said  In  the  first  Inaugural  address  about 
the   new   Federal   Reserve  System: 

•'We  shall  deal  with  our  economic  system 
as  It  Is  and  as  It  may  be  modified;  not  as  It 
might  be  if  we  had  a  clean  sheet  of  pajjer 
to  write  upon,  and  step  by  step  we  shall 
make  it  what  It  should  be. " 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN   THE   SENATE  OP   THE   UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1963 

Mr  COOPER  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  speech 
made  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont,  Senator  George  D 
Aiken,  before  the  National  Conference 
on  Cooperatives  and  the  Future,  held  in 
Washington.  DC  .  on  April  29.  1963. 

Senator  Aiken  is  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  In  his  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Senator  Aiken  has  demonstrated  again 
and  again  his  leadership  in  support  of 
the  cooperative  movement. 

Senator  Aiken  is  a  great  farm  leader 
in  the  Senate,  as  he  is  with  every  subject 
to  which  he  addresses  his  experience, 
wisdom,  and  rare  judgment.  I  am  sure 
that  his  address  will  be  of  great  Interest 
to  many  persons  in  our  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

COOPKHATIVES  AND  THX  PICTURE 

(By  Senator  George  D    Aikzn.  of  Vermont 

National  Conference  on  Cooperatives  and 

the    Future.    Washington.    DC,    April    29, 

1963) 

The  three  principal  functions  of  coopera- 
tives are  buying,  selling,  and  servicing 

These  functions  are  performed  for  our 
farm,  rural  nmifami.  and  urban  p>opula- 
tlons 

Cooper.Uion  represents  the  efforts  of  large 
numbers  of  Individuals — each  of  whom  by 
himself  would  be  considered  too  small  to  do 
business  and  perform  services  In  a  manner 
usually  ascribed  to  big  business 

Since  coordination  of  efforts  between 
urban  and  farm  people  still  leaves  much  to 
be  desired  and  since  my  own  experience  has 
been  largely  with  the  farm.  I  shall  speak 
primarily  about  farm  cooperatives  tonight 

Ordinarily,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
organizations  or  In  memberships  would  give 
little  cause  for  rejoicing  or  even  satisfaction. 

Last  year — 1963 — the  number  of  farm  co- 
operatives In  the  United  States  dropped  off 
by  2  percent  while  the  total  number  of 
memberships    decreased    1    percent. 


That  these  losses  simply  represent  the 
trend  toward  larger,  stronger,  and  more 
efficient  farms  and  farm  marketing  units  is 
Indicated  by  the  fact  that  while  the  number 
of  memberships  and  cooperatives  both  de- 
cl  led  the  amount  of  business  done  showed 
a  gross  Increase  of  3.6  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious year 

What  has  happened  to  farm  cooperatives 
has  happened  to  nearly  all  segments  of  In- 
dustry and  commerce  and  Indicates  clearly 
the  trend  which  we  must  ride  and  direct  If 
we  are  to  do  our  part  In  promoting  the 
growth  of  the  national  economy  and  see 
to  It  that  farm  people  share  equitably  in 
such  growth. 

You  win  note  that  I  did  not  say  we  must 
follow  the  trend. 

To  follow  Is  to  lag  behind  and  lose  both 
profit  and  prestige 

The  farm  cooperative  has  many  times  in 
the  past  demonstrated  Its  ability  to  lead 
and  direct 

Projjer  direction  of  our  economy,  par- 
ticularly our  agricultural  economy,  is  now 
more  important  than  ever. 

We  have  already  demonstrated  our  ability 
to  keep  up  In  front. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  have  to  show 
determination  as  well  as  ability 

To  grow  strong,  cooperatives  must  be  will- 
ing to  branch  out — to  merge  with  other  co- 
operatives In  order  to  become  more  efficient, 
and  even  to  go  out  of  business  when  It 
strengthens  the  system  as  a  whole, 

Fi\rmers  cannot  afford  to  be  sentimental 
about  their  cooperatives 

They  cannot  plead  for  the  right  to  exist 
on  an  emotional  tmsls.  or  ask  for  special 
favors  Just  l>ecau8e  they  are  cooperatives 
Cooperatives  have  grown  strong  for  one 
great  and  overriding  reason:  They  have 
proved  their  right  to  exist  by  competing 
effectively  In  the  marketplace 

Tliey  have  provided  services  to  their  mem- 
bers where  such  services  would  not  other- 
wise have  been  available 

Great  strides  have  been  made  In  Increas- 
ing efficiency  but.  while  there  have  been 
many  cooperative  consolidations  In  the  last 
few  years,  not  enough  has  been  done  In  this 
area  of  development 

Is  It  because  we  have  become  too  much 
slaves  to  commercial  habit  and  established 
marketing  practices  or  Is  It  Just  plain 
sentiment? 

Have  cooperative  members  fallen  victim 
to  pride  of  membership,  assessing  the  value 
of  their  own  coojaeratlve  on  an  emotional 
basis  rather  than  facing  the  fact  that  2  or 
10  or  20  cooperatives,  when  merged  into  one 
strong  association,  gain  Impvortant  selling 
and  purchasing  equality? 

The  lone  cooperative  Increasingly  finds  It- 
self In  the  same  position  of  competitive  dis- 
advantage as  an  Independent  grocer  who  Is 
trying  to  compete  against  the  supermarket 
No  great  supermarket  chain  would  dream 
of  trying  to  stand  still 

They  are  alway.s  on  the  watch  for  new  areas 
that  may  be  developed  and  new  merchan- 
dising techniques  which  promise  to  ext?nd 
their  business. 

However,  no  supermarket  organization 
would  go  Into  a  new  area  without  first  con- 
ducting thorough  market  research  studies  of 
the  area  under  consideration. 

So,  too.  must  our  cooperatives  spend  more 
time  and  effort  on  market  research  and  busi- 
ness management 

As  never  before,  they  must  Justify  their 
right  to  exist  by  Improving  their  competitive 
position-  not  only  In  local  areas  but  In  entire 
regions 

This  means  more  cooperatives  must  be 
willing  to  go  out  of  business  as  Independent 
units,  for  there  are  still  more  organizations 
In  the  old  established  fields  than  are  needed — 
too  many  for  the  farmers'  own  good 

Before  the  advent  of  the  modern  highway 
nnd  electric  lines  It  was  necessary  to  have 
cooperative  rre^merles  every  few  miles. 
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These  crossroads  plants  have  now  served 
their  purpose  and  many  can  be  continued 
only  on  a  luxury  basis. 

While  pride  of  membership  Is  frequently 
the  very  backbone  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment, this  pride  cannot  be  allowed  to  Inter- 
fere with  sound  business  Judgment. 

Farmers,  as  a  rule,  are  people  of  good 
commonsense  who  will  readily  accept  a 
nicrger  proposition  that  Is  advanced  on  the 
basis  that  the  overall  strength  of  those  co- 
operating will  be  Increased  and  the  prospects 
for  greater  dollar  Income  will  be  Improved. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin not  long  ago  analyzed  the  entire  co- 
operative structure  in  the  State  and  came 
up  with  the  conclusion  that  the  319  existing 
cooperatives  could  effectively  be  reduced  to 
only  54  associations. 

Larger  and  stronger  cooperatives — with 
more  service  branches — can  serve  the  mem- 
bers at  lower   operating  cost* 

This  Is  both  a  challenge  and  an  exceptional 
opportunity. 

In  this  day  of  rapid  centralization,  many 
small  Independent  cooperatives  will  neces- 
sarily expire  while  strong  cooperative  asso- 
ciations will  grow  and  perform  additional 
services  to  their  members. 

While  the  field  for  marketing,  purchasing, 
and  servicing  cooperatives  has  been  quite 
well  covered,  we  should  not  conclude  from 
this  that  there  can  be  no  broadening  of  co- 
op opportunities. 

I  doubt  if  we  ever  reach  the  point  where 
further  development  of  new  cooperatives  or 
new  type  organizations  will  be  undesirable 
or  unprofitable. 

We  have  as  yet  scarcely  touched  the  area 
of  production  and  utilization  co-ops. 

A  new  field  that  Is  opening  up  rapidly 
now  Is  that  of  harvesting  and  marketing  for- 
est products. 

It  Is  a  rather  sad  story  that  for  every 
dollar  a  farmer  gets  for  timber  stumpage, 
$1760  Is  added  before  the  ultimate  user  gets 
the  finished   product 

This  wide  spread  Is  due  to  harvesting, 
transportation,  processing,  and  marketing 
costs. 

What  farmer,  however,  owning  50  to  100 
acres  of  woodland,  can  afford  110,000  ma- 
chines for  roadbulldlng  or  harvesting 
equipment? 

What  rural  community  can  afford  a  manu- 
facturing plant  on  an  Individual  basis? 

Fortunately,  many  rural  communities  do 
have  small  manufacturing  plants  but  many 
more  have  not 

The  transient  purchaser  of  timber  cannot 
be  expected  to  drag  out  his  harvesting  pro- 
cedure in  order  to  keep  the  population  of  a 
rural  community  from  drying  up. 

With  more  cooperative  effort  modern  for- 
estry and  less  costly  processing  methods 
could  be  practiced— sustained  yield  and  sus- 
tained Income  be  anticipated,  maximum 
market  prices  be  enjoyed,  byproducts  be 
salvaged  and  best  of  all  a  healthy  rural  com- 
munity  be   perpetuated 

The  road  lies  wide  open  for  an  expansion 
of  cooperative  farm  forestry. 

Closely  allied  with  the  opportunity  for 
cooperative  farm  forestry  and  also  capable  of 
being  extended  to  areas  where  trees  are  not 
so  plentiful  Is  the  great  new  field  of  coopera- 
tive commercial  recreation. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  nonprofit  recreation 
but  of  programs  whereby  farmers  may  unite 
to  not  only  make  a  real  addition  to  their  In- 
come but  in  many  cases  to  make  It  possible 
to  continue  to  operate  farms  which  for  the 
production  of  crops  alone  might  be  uneco- 
nomic. 

Included  In  this  category  we  find  trail 
building  for  riding  and  hiking,  fishing  and 
hunting,  wildlife  sanctuaries,  winter  sporU 
development  and  Just  plain  vacation  areas. 
With  the  urban  population  expanding  at 
a  rapid  pace  and  feeling  a  more  proprietary 
interest  In  the  natural  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion— with  90  percent  of  our  people  desiring 


and  Insisting  upon  outdoor  recreation — we 
should  not  Ignore  what  Is  perhaps  owr  most 
rapidly  growing  Industry. 

While  this  growth  Is  attracting  great  num- 
bers of  Individual  and  corporate  promoters 
the  fact  remains  that  In  many  areas  the  co- 
operative method  could  prove  to  be  the  best 
method  of  dealing  with  the  situation. 

One  of  the  fallacies  receiving  rather  wide 
distribution  these  days  relates  to  si>eclal 
privileges  which  co-ops  are  supposed  to  re- 
ceive under  the  law. 

According  to  these  fallacies  all  co-ops  re- 
ceive tax  benefits  not  available  to  others 
engaged  In  the  same  line  of  business — and 
low-cost  Interest  rates  give  rural  electric 
co-ops  special  advantages  over  utility  cor- 
porations. 

You  and  I  know  that  the  charge  that 
co-ops  receive  special  tax  benefits  is  a  piece 
of  pure  fiction. 

We  know  that  co-ops  pay  normal  property 
taxes  and  If  earnings  exceed  the  amount 
allowable  for  safe  reserves  and  are  not  re- 
funded to  the  members  that  these  earnings 
are  required  to  pay  income  taxes. 

You  and  I  know,  too,  that  the  benefits 
from  th©  Interest  rate  on  loans  to  REA  co-ops 
are  scarcely  a  drop  In  the  bucket  compared 
with  the  tax  benefits  allowed  the  petroleum 
Interests,  the  pipeline  Interests  and  the 
electric  Industry. 

You  and  I  know  these  things  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  do  not. 

We  know  that  much  of  the  enormous 
development  of  the  US  economy  during  the 
last  20  years  has  resulted  from  the  extension 
of  REA  lines  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  public  at  large  does  not  realize  that. 

The  REA  Is  under  severe  attack  today. 

Its  enemies  are  making  unprecedented 
profits  themselves. 

They  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  their 
continuing  quest  for  monopoly. 

They  are  not  willing  to  live  and  let  live. 

Their  strength  in  the  Congress  Is  greater 
than  at  any  time  within  the  last  25  years. 

Why  am  I  putting  emphasis  on  the  danger 
to  rural   electric   coop>eratlves  at   this   time? 

Why  should  a  dairy  co-op  or  grain  co-op 
or  cotton  co-op  be  disturbed? 

It  is  because  If  REA  co-ops  can  be  weak- 
ened, crippled,  or  destroyed  then  other  kinds 
of  cooperatives  will  come  next. 

It  Is  not  the  REA  alone  that  Is  under 
attack. 

It  Is  the  cooperative  system  of  doing  busi- 
ness. 

How  do  we  combat  the  type  of  attack 
which  REA  co-ops  are  undergoing  today? 

Mainly  by  getting  the  true  story  before 
the  people  at  every  opportunity. 

By  operating  the  co-op  organizations  so 
efficiently  that  all  members  will  be  fully 
aware  of  the  benefits  they  receive  from  this 
means  of  doing  business. 

By  recognizing  that  the  primary  purposes 
of  cooperatives  lie  In  filling  unmet  needs  or 
In  exercising  regulatory  powers  In  the  econ- 
omy at  large. 

By  refusing  to  let  co-op  organizations  be 
used  for  purposes  only  remotely  connected 
with  the  business  for  which  they  are  estab- 
lished. 

By  guarding  against  discriminatory  legis- 
lation and  keeping  Members  of  Congress 
fully  Informed. 

Cooperatives  cannot  expect  exemption 
from  antlmonopoly  laws  or  any  other  laws 
applicable  to  business  In  general. 

We  can  expect  and  should  insist  upon  such 
legislation  as  will  Insure  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity with  other  segments  of  commerce  and 
Industry. 

We  must  insist  upon  nondiscriminatory 
administration  of  the  law  and  a  hands-off 
policy  on  the  part  of  Government  officials 
when  farmer  cooperati^'es  undertake  to 
strengthen  their  position  by  every  legal 
means. 

Happily  there  have  been  recent  indica- 
tions that  the  Department  of  Justice  may 
be  modifying  what  In  past  years  has  appeared 


to  be  a  policy  of  harassment  of  farm  coop- 
eratives. 

What  should  be  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  field  of  cooperation? 

I  will  say  again  now  as  I  have  said  many 
times  in  the  past  that  It  is  the  function 
of  Government  to  furnish  the  tools  with 
which  to  operate. 

It  should  not  be  the  function  of  Govern- 
ment itself  to  use  those  tools  or  to  exert 
management  responsibilities  over  farm 
cooperatives. 

Government  can  and  should  carry  on 
research  work  helpful  to  cooperatives  Just 
as  it  does  for  all  factors  of  our  economy — 
and  Just  as  It  is  doing  today  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr  Joseph  Knapp  and  his  able 
staff. 

It  Is,  of  course,  the  function  of  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  laws  and  regulations  on  an 
impartial  basis. 

The  future  well-being  of  agrlculttire,  may 
I  say.  does  not  depend  on  Government  ex- 
cept as  government  is  a  servant  of  the  people. 

It  depends  upon  farmers  themselves,  their 
organizations,  their  leadership  and  their 
management. 

The  gravest  danger  to  cooperatives  will  not 
be  found  today  in  the  efforts  of  others  to 
put  us  out  of  business  or  in  the  desire  of 
any  Goveriunent  officials  to  control  or  direct 
our  operations. 

It  is  to  be  found  in  the  complacency  and 
inertia  which  has  developed  within  our  own 
organizations. 

These  culprits,  while  byproducts  of  suc- 
cess, can  also  prove  to  be  our  worst  enemies. 

The  agricultural  production  of  the  United 
States  Is  the  envy  of  the  world  today. 

It  has  been  a  most  potent  weapon  In  the 
cold  war. 

There  are  those  who  think  agriculture  is 
expendable. 

We  face  competition  or  loss  of  markets 
particularly  on  the  international  front  if 
these  people  have  their  way. 

We  will  need  all  our  power  to  protect  our 
well-being. 

Farm  cooperatives  are  the  backbone  of  our 
agricultural  strength. 

We  don't  need  to  waste  time  complaining — 
we  need  to  plan,  to  work,  and  to  fight. 

We  can  fight  successfully  only  with  a 
united  front — let's  fight. 


Birmingham  Civil  Seryice  Violation! 
Protetted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28,  1963 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  Federal  Crovernment's  efforts  to 
show  favoritism  to  Negro  applicants  for 
civil  service  jobs  in  Birmingham  recently 
76  p>eople  on  a  civil  service  register  were 
passed  over  to  reach  a  particular  name. 
Although  the  applicant  was  No.  77  on 
the  register,  she  was  offered  a  position 
as  secretary  to  the  Regional  Counsel  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  This  ap- 
plicant was  a  Negro. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  repeatedly  pro- 
tested these  violations  and  uses  of 
favoritism  in  Birmingham  to  Mr.  John 
W.  Macy.  Chairman,  VS.  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

Although  the  job  would  represent  a 
promotion  for  a  number  of  women  appli- 
cants already  employed  by  the  Internal 
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Rcrenue  Service  In  Birmingham,  the 
Negro  applicant  from  outside  Govern- 
ment service  was  given  the  Job. 

Directions  and  pressures  to  hire  Ne- 
groes for  these  civil  service  Jobs  are 
coming  from  high  ofllclals  here  in  Wash- 
ington. Their  actions  and  pressures  rep- 
resent willful  violations  of  civil  service 
rules  and  procedures.  These  are  not  the 
only  violations.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  there 
are  others.  The  civil  service  merit  sys- 
tem is  being  seriously  jeopardized.  The 
pressures  being  brought  to  bear  on  Bir- 
mingham Federal  agency  officials, 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  hiring 
personnel,  to  hire  Negroes  are  making  a 
moclcery  of  civil  service  regulations  and 
procedures. 

Mr.  SpeaJcer.  continuation  of  the  pres- 
ent policies  and  pressures  will  result  In 
the  complete  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
Federal  Government  merit  system 
hiring. 

Although  I  have  been  assured  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  is  investigating 
these  complaints,  I  am  not  aware  that 
remedial,  corrective  or  punitive  action  is 
being  taken.  I  cannot  stand  idly  by. 
while  these  violations  are  being  perpe- 
trated in  the  name  of  so-called  equal 
rights  and  opjxjrtunities  while  these 
actions  are.  in  fact,  efforts  to  show 
favoritism  and  preference  to  a  specific 
^roup. 


CooperaHves  aad  Freedom 

EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK 

OF    NORTH    D.\KOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  28,  1963 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  8.  one  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  Honorable  Hubert  H. 
HuMPHRiY.  addressed  the  Conference  on 
Cooperatives  and  the  Future  on  the  sub- 
ject "Cooperatives  said  Freedom."  The 
speech  deals  with  the  contributions  made 
to  our  society  and  our  economy  by  co- 
operatives in  an  authoritative  and  inter- 
esting manner.  It  is  truly  an  outstand- 
ing address  that  deserves  a  wide 
audience.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  speech  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

CooPKRAxrvKS    AND    Prkeoom  :    Tkanscript    of 

Address  bt  Senator  Hubtrt  H    Humphrxt. 

or  MiNVESOTA.  BeroRz  the  Confidence  on 

Cooperatives  and  the  PVmiE 

Thank  you  very  much.  Mr  Hendrlckson. 
Mr  Secretary,  and  my  esteemed  colleague 
from  Vernront.  Senator  Geouce  Aiken 

I  can  honestly  say  that  of  the  many  men 
that  I  hare  known  In  public  life.  I  have 
never  known  one  who  was  a  more  stanch 
defender,  and  a  more  sincere  and  effective 
advocate  of  the  cooperative  movement — of 
the  farm  cooperative — than  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  Mr  Aiken.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment him 

Many  things  have  happens!  here  this 
evening  that  are  Intriguing  Roy  Hendrlck- 
son Introduced  Clyde  Ellis  as  the  dean  of  the 
co-op«  In  Washington.  My  gracloua.  When 
I  came  here  they  were  talking  about  tiiat 


rambunctious  young  fellow  from  Arkansas, 
Clyde  EIlB.  Now  he's  a  dean.  Its  a  groat 
honor  to  be  known  as  "the  dean  of  the 
co-ops.  ~  Clyde.  Tou  preside  well  over  your 
unrxily  students.  I  want  to  compliment  you, 
too. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  on  this  platform  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  was  Gov- 
ernor of  our  State  of  Minnesota.  OrvUle 
Freeman  as  Crovernor  of  Minnesota  didnt 
take  a  passive  Interest  In  cooperatives.  He 
took  an  active  Interest.  He  promoted  them. 
He  urged  people  to  Join.  He  was  by  word 
and  deed  and  practice  a  true  cooperator. 
You  have  In  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  one 
who  pleads  your  case  and  cause  well  and  one 
who  lives  by  the  principles  that  he  espouses. 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  now  about  my  views 
on  cooperatives  and  the  cooperative  move- 
ment In  the  United  States — and  elsewhere — 
and  what  we  can  do  to  Improve  It.  If  noth- 
ing else  happened  In  this  meeting  than  that 
six  of  the  national  federations  are  meeting 
together,  working  together,  planning  to- 
gether, and  thinking  together,  this  would  be 
a  significant  accomplishment  In  lu  own 
right. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  In  the  past  of  or- 
ganizations of  cooperatives  Is  that  all  too 
often  the  federations  would  have  their  own 
meetings,  and  the  federations  would  pursue 
their  own  course.  They  were  effective,  but 
not  often  enough  would  the  federations  come 
together  to  find  a  common  meeting  ground — 
to  find  ways  and  means  of  cooperating  be- 
tween cooperaUve  federations  for  the  com- 
mon good  and  the  programs  and  objectives 
agreed  upon. 

The  fact  that  you  are  here — 300  to  400  of 
you — dedicated  by  life  and  by  conviction, 
IdeaJl&m  and  practice,  to  your  cooperative 
organizations  and  the  cooperative  principles 
In  Itself  Is  a  significant  accomplishment. 

The  charges  against  cooperatives — unfair 
charges,  half  Uuths — gain  considerable  ac- 
ceptance by  an  unknowing  public  because 
they  get  the  headlines  and  because  they  are 
cloaked  In  sensationalism.  But  like  moet 
good  things,  meetings  of  this  sort,  while 
meaningful  to  those  who  are  the  participants 
and  having  long-range  good.  Just  simply  are 
not  broadcast  across  the  land. 

You  did  not  get  where  you  are  Just  by 
meetings  like  this.  There  were  days  when 
some  of  you  In  this  audience  met  In  lees 
lavish  surroundings.  There  were  times  when 
you  wondered  whether  you  could  carry  on. 
If  you  could  find  the  means,  yes,  even  the 
courage  to  carry  on.  Many  a  cooperative  was 
started  In  a  country  store  around  a  potbellied 
stove.  Many  a  cooperative  was  started  out 
of  sheer  desperation— It  had  to  be  started. 
There  was  no  way  to  market  the  product 
without  being  exploited,  no  way  to  meet  the 
rising  costs  of  production  unless  you  could 
band  together. 

Cooperatives  as  we  know  them  are  the 
result  of  both  idealism  and  Ideals,  plus  con- 
viction and  necessity. 

One  way  that  we  can  measure  how  well  we 
have  been  doing  is  to  look  at  the  statistical 
evidence  Since  1913  cooperatives  have  mar- 
keted, or  purchased  or  been  involved  In.  eco- 
nomic transactions  that  have  gone  far  be- 
yond the  $200  billion  mark.  That's  big 
business.  The  net  volume  of  cooperative 
economic  enterprise  In  fiscal  year  1961  was 
approximately  »12'.j  billion.  That's  rather 
big  business.  I  can  think  of  some  cooper- 
atives out  In  our  State  of  Minnesota  that 
started  with  Just  a  few  thousand  dollars  25 
years  ago.  and  today  have  assets  that  run 
Into  the  millions  of  dollars 

In  Minnesota,  we  have  grain  cooperatives. 
We  have  our  great  dairy  cooperatives.  We 
have  the  great  Central  Exchange.  We  have 
the  Midland  Cooperative.  We  have  the 
Superior  Cooperative  In  the  Duluth-Supcrlor 
area  We  have  the  Farmers  Union  GTA  We 
have  many  hundreds  of  elevator  cooperatives 
All  of  these  had  little  beginnings — every 
one  of  them.     Some  of  them  perished  along 
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the  way.  In  a  free  society  this  la  InevlUble 
and  the  admonition  that  has  been  given 
here  tonight,  of  strengthening  theee  oooper- 
attres  by  wiser  management,  indeed  at  Umes 
even  by  ckMcr  association,  U  a  good  and 
sound  admonition. 

But  we  didn't  get  where  we  are  because 
somebody  established  an  edict  or  because  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  said.  "This 
Is  the  way  It  ought  to  be." 

About  two-thirds  of  the  dalrsrmen  of  this 
country  belong  to  cooperatives.  Without  co- 
operatives, America's  dairy  Industry  today 
would  be  a  deed  Industry.  It  couldn't  poe- 
slbly  survive.  We  are  privileged  today  to 
have  this  great  Industry  because  wise  men. 
now  and  In  the  past,  brought  farm  producers 
of  this  highly  skilled,  expensive,  costly 
operation  known  as  dairying  Into  the  great 
cooperatives.  Today,  three-fifths  of  the 
fluid  milk.  60  percent  of  the  butter,  and  75 
percent  of  the  nonfat  dried  nUlk  Is  han- 
dled by  dairy  coo[}eratlves. 

A  better  measurement  Is  to  see  what  serv- 
ices these  cooperatives  offer.  We  ought  to 
teU  more  people  about  them,  because  the 
cooperative  movement  needs  acceptance  as 
well  as  Just  toleration.  It  needs  advocacy 
as  well  as  an  assumption  that  It  will  re- 
main. 

Consider  marketing  first.  The  plctxire  for 
marketing  farm  products  shows  some  disar- 
ray In  spite  of  the  cooperatives.  In  spite  of 
government  and  other  actions.  But  \t  It 
were  not  for  the  cooperatives  the  market- 
ing of  farm  products  today  would  be  In  an 
unbelievably  bad  situation. 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  the  farmers  of 
today  Is  to  strengthen  their  bargaining  posi- 
tion. This  Is  something  we  have  to  drive 
home.  While  we  do  recognize  the  spiritual 
and  political  importance  of  Individuality, 
we  recognize  that  a  farmer  Is  helpless  against 
some  economic  forces  that  affect  agriculture 
and  the  entire  Nation  unless  he  can  Increase 
hU  bargaining  position.  The  only  alterna- 
tive to  bargaining  Is  dictation — or  destruc- 
tion. I  would  hope  that  farmers  would  look 
upon  their  cooperative  as  not  merely  an  as- 
sociation but  also  as  a  tool  to  bargain  with 
and  a  means  to  Improve  their  strength. 

By  pooling  both  the  volume  of  their  prod- 
ucts and  their  bargaining  power  through 
cooperatives,  farmers  have  proven  again  and 
again  that  they  can  exert  great  Influence  In 
the  marketplace.  And  besides  that,  co- 
operatives help  to  build  new  markeU  and 
find  new  outlets  for  farm  prodtjcts. 

The  combined  resources  of  many  farmers 
often  makes  It  possible  to  process  and  to 
package,  and  to  sell  under  nationally  known 
brand  names — thereby  creating  a  new  de- 
mand. 

Cooperatives  help  farmers  to  establish  a 
high  quality  and  a  good  reputation  for  prod- 
ucts There  Is  no  substitute  for  this.  Com- 
petition  today  demands  a  better  product, 
demands  better  packaging,  demands  better 
distribution,  demands  better  merchandising. 
If  cooperatives  have  one  weakness.  It  Is  that 
they  refuse  to  come  to  grips  all  too  often 
with  the  marketing  practices  which  this 
society  requires  That  means  modern  ad- 
vertising, packaging,  selling,  and  marketing 
practices. 

Cooperatives  have  also  become  a  potent 
factor  In  agricultural  export  trade.  This 
whole  meeting  could  be  devoted  to  export 
trade.  And  no  one  has  done  a  better  Job 
to  point  out  the  Importance  of  our  exports — 
for  our  national  economy,  for  our  balance 
of  payments,  for  our  national  leadership,  for 
our  international  position — than  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  If  this  meeting  dldnt 
do  anything  else  but  to  support  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  attempting  to  support 
America's  position  of  leadership  and  export 
markets  of  agricultural  products.  It  would 
perform  a  great  service  In  this  city  Let 
me  warn  you  now:  There  are  powerful  forces 
In  Government  and  outside  of  Government 
who  are  willing  to  make  all  sorts  of  adjust- 
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ment,  politically,  diplomatically,  and  every 
other  way,  but  are  unwilling  to  take  up  the 
cudgel  and  to  fight  for  a  fair  and  decent  op- 
portunity to  compete  In  open  markets 
throughout  the  world.  And  If  anyone  fought 
this  good  fight.  It  was  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture when  he  was  at  Paris  last  fall,  meet- 
ing with  ministers  of  agriculture  and  finance 
and  others,  when  he  fought  the  good  fight 
for  American  farmers  and  agricultural  mar- 
kets overseas — In  the  Common  Market  area. 
What  Is  happening  to  poultry  Is  only  a 
forerunner  of  what  can  happen  to  grains, 
and  what  can  happen  to  one  product  after 
another.  Unless  we  can  do  something  to  de- 
clare a  halt  to  this  protectionism  before  It  is 
accepted  because  we  have  to  have  allies, 
American  agriculture  Is  going  to  suffer.  Co- 
operatives now  need  to  exert  their  Influence 
before  It  Is  too  late,  not  only  to  build  export 
markets,  but  to  Influence  the  political  climate 
In  the  Capital.  In  the  Congress,  In  the  State 
Department. 

The  American  exporter,  the  American  pro- 
ducer, has  never  faced  the  kind  of  competi- 
tion which  he  faces  today  In  the  Common 
Market.  He  has  never  faced  the  kind  of  pro- 
tectionism which  can  be  established  imless 
we  insist  that  poultry  and  grains  and  dairy 
products,  and  vegetable  oils,  and  cotton 
and  a  host  of  other  products  are  all  a  part 
of  NATO,  of  our  expenditures  for  defense, 
of  our  400,000  troops  In  Western  Europe  and 
of  a  common  policy  for  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity. We'd  better  make  up  our  minds 
to  that. 

Now  we  have  some  new  export  coopera- 
tives. Right  now,  for  example,  the  Producers 
Export  Co.  has  sold  millions  of  bushels  of 
co-op  grain  abroad  since  It  organized  a  few 
years  ago.  And  there  Is  a  group  of  soybean 
and  cottonseed  processing  cooperatives  which 
is  starting  a  new  cooperative  to  sell  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home.  lu  name  Is  Soy-Oot 
Sales  with  headquarters  In  Houston,  Tex. 
This  Is  good.  This  is  meeting  modern  needs. 
Purchasing  cooperatives  are  well  repre- 
sented here,  and  also  exert  a  great  force  for 
the  good  of  the  farmer  in  supply  and  dis- 
tribution. Farmers  obtain  through  these 
purchasing  cooperatives  supplies  at  reduced 
costs.  And  they  are  supplies  that  are 
phased-ln  to  the  farm  operation. 

Although  cooperatives  supply  only  about 
one-fifth  of  the  farm  market,  for  the  major 
supplies  they  handle,  their  Influence  on  dally 
prices  and  quality  result  in  savings  to  every 
farmer  This  Is  in  an  amount  to  several  times 
the  dollar  savings  shown  In  their  annual 
audits. 

Another  contribution  of  our  cooperatives 
Is  to  help  farmers  operate  their  farming  en- 
terprises more  efficiently— through  your 
Journals,  through  your  fieldmen.  through 
the  many  services  which  are  offered.  I 
might  add  that  these  services  could  well  be 
expanded. 

Cooperatives  often  too  prove  to  be  the 
gadfly  that  stimulates  other  businesses  to 
do  a  better  Job  for  farmers.  This  is  no 
small  contribution.  Just  recently  a  major 
company  In  the  United  States  (a  grain  com- 
pany) has  offered  a  Arm  marketing  agree- 
ment to  growers  in  Its  area  that  guarantees 
paying  growers  a  cash  price  above  that  given 
by  a  cooperative  in  the  region  Well,  that 
cooperaUve  has  done  a  service  far  greater 
than  It  Will  ever  show  on  its  books 

Cooperative  spokesmen  often  refer  to  the 
yardstick  or  pace-setting  influence  on  their 
businesses.  You  all  know  Instances  where 
the  price  of  a  product  has  shown  an  immedi- 
ate increase  when  farmers  first  formed  a 
cooperative  to  market  It  or  the  price  of  farm 
supplies  has  dropped  when  farmers  started 
manufacturing  their  own  through  a  coopera- 
tive—and dropped  as  much  as  30  or  40  per- 
cent      rhls  Is  a  common  picture 

We  often  hear  about  change  these  days. 
The  acceleration  of  change  In  farming  and 
In   outelde   envlrorunents    in   which    farmers 
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operate  Is  throwing  out  a  great  challenge 
to  our  cooperative  movement.  This  Is  what 
we  have  been  talking  about.  And  the  co- 
operatives have  to  face  up  to  that  challenge. 
All  mergers  are  not  bad,  not  when  they 
modernize  and  streamline  administrative 
operations,  farm  services,  such  as  bulk  de- 
livery, when  farmers  need  them,  or  when 
they  are  enough  to  adjust  to  serving  the 
larger  farms  with  Increased  specializations. 
These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  changes.  I 
want  to  emphasize  in  particular  the  changes 
that  are  required  In  marketing  practices  and 
In  administrative  organization.  What  is  one 
of  the  greatest  contributions  of  the  coopera- 
tive movement?  In  our  time,  as  we  see  It 
now.  It  is  a  contribution  to  freedom.  I 
don't  think  there  Is  any  doubt  about  this. 
The  cooperative  movement  has  been  an  es- 
sential factor  in  the  success  of  the  family 
farm  sysem.  It  has  contributed  to  communi- 
ty life  and  agricultural  progress.  Coopera- 
tives are  the  chief  means  of  preserving  this 
pattern  that  Is  so  essential  to  a  sound  and 
progressive  democracy. 

The  family  farm  today  must  operate,  how- 
ever, in  an  economic  environment  that  is 
characterized  by  bigness.  The  only  way  that 
you  can  stand  up  to  bigness,  unless  you  want 
to  "corporatlze"  American  agrlcultxire,  Is 
through  the  cooperative.  The  cooperative 
Is  the  answer  to  the  bigness  that  surrounds 
this  entire  agriculture  operation.  The  co- 
operative may  be  the  only  answer  In  many 
cases  If  family  farming  is  to  continue  to 
exist. 

Family  farmers,  through  their  coopera- 
tives, represent  the  true  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. We  ought  to  make  this  point  mani- 
festly clear.  Who  is  more  closely  and  clearly 
Identified  with  free  enterprise  than  a  land- 
owner, a  farm  operator,  the  family  farmer, 
the  American  farmer?  The  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  shows  he  has  about  $4  billion 
of  his  own  money  Invested  In  these  coopera- 
tives— with  no  Government  money  Invested. 
Cooperatives  are.  In  essence,  doing  things 
for  themselves.  This  embodies  the  basic 
spirit  of  our  freedom.  Cooperatives  help 
preserve  our  American  heritage  of  a  man 
with  an  Independent  spirit  who  Is  yet  sen- 
sible enough  to  work  together  with  others 
for  his  own  common  good. 

I  faU  to  understand  why  some  people  to- 
day seek  to  deny  farmers  and  cooperatives 
the  same  rights  to  do  what  others  do  with- 
out any  criticism  at  all.  Other  businesses 
Join  together  to  do  many  things — small 
grocers  and  drugstores  form  buying  co- 
operatives and  say  Its  great.  And  that  they 
do  this  to  meet  the  competition  of  the 
chain  store  on  a  more  equal  basis 

Newspapers,  who  are  very  often  critical  of 
cooperatives,  get  together  to  hire  reporters 
and  collect  news  on  a  mutual  basis — the 
Associated  Press  is  an  example.  Many  busi- 
nesses carry  ownership  of  their  product  all 
the  way  from  its  raw  state  to  the  finished 
product  on  the  shelf  to  the  customer  This 
is  looked  upon  as  efficiency. 

When  farmers  do  this  In  their  cooperatives 
they  are  often  charged  with  Interference  in 
what  they  call  capitalist  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. Often  the  very  people  who  shout  the 
loudest  about  free  enterprise  are  the  ones 
who  seek  to  deny  the  farmer  the  right  to 
try  to  preserve  his  own  private  ownership  by 
using  cooperatives  to  help  handle  simply 
another  stage,  or  extension,  of  his  farming 
business.  Who  has  a  better  right  to  market 
his  own  product  than  the  farmer?  Who  has 
a  better  right  and  reason  to  get  his  supplies 
and  services  as  economically  and  efficiently 
as  possible  than  a  farmer?  He  has  every 
competitive  disadvantage  In  the  bigness  of 
our  system  He  ought  to  be  able  at  least 
to  design  for  his  own  use  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  he  sees  are  possible  through 
his  cooperative.     This  Is  good  business. 

Cooperatives,  as  I  have  said,  help  build 
good  citizens.  They  help  build  leadership. 
Any    country    that    Ls    going    to    be   a    great 


country  and  be  a  continuing  democracy  must 
build  leadership.  Leadership  isn't  some- 
thing you  get  out  of  a  university,  or  some- 
thing that  you  Inherit.  Leadership  essen- 
tially comes  through  experience.  In  our 
cooperative  movement  today  we  have  at  least 
100.000  farmers  who  are  directors  of  coopera- 
tlves.  Among  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
of  this  country  we  have  produced  hundreds 
of  outstanding  leaders,  and  this  Is  true  of 
every  one  of  yoxir  national  federations.  You 
have  produced  men  and  women  who  are 
political  leaders,  economic  leaders,  civic  lead- 
ers, and  who  can  stand  up  and  speak  their 
minds  and  do  It  well  and  cogently.  There 
Is  no  substitute  In  a  free  nation  for  leader- 
ship and  dignity  that  comes  through  ex- 
perience and  conviction. 

The  recent  encyclical  Issued  by  Pope  .lohn 
XXIII  said: 

"The  right  to  private  property  even  of  pro- 
ductive goods,  also  derives  from  the  nature 
of  man.  This  right,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
declared,  is  suitable  means  for  safeguarding 
the  dignity  of  the  human  person  and  for  the 
exercise  of  responsibility  In  all  fields;  It 
strengthens  and  gives  serenity  to  family  life, 
thereby  Increasing  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  state." 

Cooperatives  are  helping  safeguard  that 
htmian  dignity  and  safeguarding  the  dignity 
of  our  world  communities  by  helping  farm- 
ers retain  their  Independent  farming  enter- 
prise, or  as  the  encyclical  said,  "their  right  to 
private  property  even  of  productive  goods." 
Cooperatives  thus  help  to  build  citizens 
under  our  system  of  government  by  provid- 
ing them  the  means  of  gaining  a  better 
standard  of  living,  by  increasing  knowledge, 
by  encouraging  Initiative  and  by  making  peo- 
ple feel  more  assurance  of  being  recognized 
as  an  active  element  of  our  society.  For 
these  reasons,  a  government  of  the  people,  a 
government  by  the  people  and  for  the  peo- 
ple for  over  half  a  century  has  seen  fit  to 
give  encouragement  and  assistance  to  co- 
operatives, through  research  and  educational 
programs.  Moreover,  Government  has  as- 
sUted  by  providing  loans  to  help  Improve 
and  expand  these  operations — as  early  as  the 
days  of  the  farm  credit  system,  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  with  the  REA,  and  the 
bank  for  cooperatives. 

I  want  to  warn  this  audience  that  every 
time  we  seek  to  hold  these  programs  we 
have  entrenched  opposition,  new  attacks,  new 
means  of  trying  to  distract  us  from  the  cen- 
tral objective  of  building  a  more  equitable 
and  a  more  Just  society. 

The  bank  for  cooi>eratlve8  did  a  great  Job 
in  this  country.  My  own  view  Is  that  the 
bank  could  well  have  greater  capital  because 
the  cost  of  any  kind  of  cooperative  endeavor 
today  Is  far  greater  than  It  was  when  that 
bank  was  established  Our  friends  here  from 
REA  know  the  Importance  today  of  adequate 
capital. 

America  ought  to  see  to  It  that  through  the 
means  of  the  private  cooperative  every  farm- 
er in  America  who  wants  a  telephone,  for  ex- 
ample, can  have  one  if  he  can  pay  for  It 
through  his  cooperative  or  through  whatever 
other  system  there  may  be  available. 

I'm  happy  to  say  that  In  many  other  parts 
of  the  world  this  Is  the  case.  In  the  Scandi- 
navian countries.  In  Britain  and  Western 
Europe.  In  Italy.  In  Japan  and  many  other 
countries  the  cooperative  movement  has  a 
healthy  public  support  and,  of  course,  has 
great  ctrength.  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
the  situation  is  exactly  the  opposite. 

The  Communist  states  collective  farms  are 
about  as  far  as  you  can  get  from  our  free 
and  Independent  associations  of  farmers.  If 
there  was  ever  any  kind  of  a  comparison  that 
we  could  make  between  two  systems.  It  Is 
not  the  comparison  between  steel  companies 
alone,  not  the  comparison  between  a  mer- 
char.dL'.ne  system  alone.  I  think  the  real 
comparison  that  makes  an  Indelible  impres- 
sion upon  people  throughout  the  world  to- 
day Is  the  comparison  of  the  farmer  and  his 
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coopemtlve   In  a  fr««  country  such  aa  our» 
and  the  farmer  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

I  talked  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  a  few  yean 
ago.  We  talked  a  little  bit  about  coopera- 
tives. When  he  asked  me  to  explain  our 
capitalism,  telling  me  I  knew  nothing  of.  as 
he  called  it,  his  socialism.  I  used  our  own 
State  of  Minnesota  as  an  example.  He  told 
me  quite  frankly  that  I  was  ignorant,  as  he 
put  It.  of  socialism  and  I  said  I  didn't  mean 
to  be  Impertinent  or  Impolite  because  that 
was  not  the  purpose  of  my  visit,  but  that  I 
would  return  the  compliment — that  he  was 
Ignorant  of  our  so-called  private  enterprise 
or  free  enterprise  system.  He  said,  "Tou  take 
20  minutes  on  your  capitalism  and  ni  take 
20  minutes  on  my  socialism."  So  he  took  his 
time  on  his  socialism  and  I  took  our  time 
on  what  he  called  "our  capitalism"  and  I 
explained  my  own  State  of  Minnesota  as  best 
I  could. 

I  pointed  out  that  we  had  corporations, 
partnerships,   big  corporations.  little  family 
corporations,  stock  ownership.     We  had  mu- 
nicipal ownership,  we  had  public  ownership, 
we  had  private  ownership.     But  I  said  that 
above   all,   we   have   the   greatest   system   of 
cooperatives  In  America,  representing  thou- 
sands  of   people   who   have   learned   how   to 
work   together   without  state   dictation   and 
have  preserved  their  dignity,  their  freedom, 
their     Individuality,     their     private     Invest- 
ments, their  private  property  and  yet,  have 
pooled    their    resources — human,    financial, 
and    physical,     for    common    purposes    and 
common    objectives.     I    don't    know    If    wo 
convinced  him  of  anything,  but  I  had  the 
better  of   the  argiunent  and  I  knew  It  and 
I  found  this  to  be  the  case  In  country  after 
country.     When   I   spoke   on   Radio   Moscow 
I  didn't  talk  with   them  about  their  cities. 
but  I  talked  to  them  about  our  cooperatives. 
I  talked  to  them  that  way  because  the  radio 
program  went  Into  many  collective  farms  In 
Russia.     I  said.  "What  Anaerlca   Is  proudest 
of   Is    the   fact    that   we   have   been   able    to 
bring  electricity  to  the  homes  of  our  farm- 
ers and  to  the  farms  and  to  the  workshops, 
that  we  have  been  able  to  light  up  the  land, 
so  to  speak,  with  people  who  own  their  own 
R£A  rural  electric   facilities,   who   are   their 
own   bosses,    who    set    their   own   rates,   who 
built  their  own  plants  and  their  own  lines 
and   own    them.     We   are   proud   today   that 
America's  agriculture  Is  out 'of  the  dark  and 
into  the  light  of  modern  living  " 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  had  the  better  of 
the  argument.  Unfortunately.  however, 
there  are  too  many  people  In  our  own  coun- 
try who  lump  together  cooperatives  and  col- 
lectives, who  lump  together  the  cooperator 
and  the  Communist. 

No  greater  disservice  can  be  done  than  to 
abuse  the  meaning  or  to  misinterpret  or 
misrepresent  the  meaning  of  what  we  call  a 
cooperative  Our  cooperatives  are  instru- 
ments of  their  owners  and  users,  of  the 
farmers.  The  collectives  are  the  tools  of 
the  state.  Where  true  cooperatives  exist 
freedom  Is  strong  and  communism  is  weak. 
We  found  this  to  be  the  case  after  World 
War  II  In  Japan  where  cooperatives  were 
organized  for  agricultural  services  and  for 
fisheries.  Today  Japan's  rural  p>eople  are 
true  friends  of  freedom  and  of  the  United 
States. 

In  many  of  the  emerging  countries  that 
youVe  seen  and  I've  seen,  and  your  repre- 
sentatives are  here  tonight,  people  cry  out 
for  cooperatives.  I  returned  from  Caracas. 
Venezuela  just  last  Friday,  from  a  meeting 
of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
I  m  happy  to  report  to  this  audience  that 
busines&men  in  Latin  America  ( they  were 
there  by  the  hundreds — farm  leaders  and 
bankers)  freely  and  openly  said  that  the  only 
hope  in  LaUn  America  today  to  save  the 
campesino  from  destruction  and  from  in- 
filtration of  communism  and  ultimate  col- 
lectivization and  from  Castroism  is  the  co- 


operative. This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
this  Senator,  and  thank  goodness,  others, 
Insist  that  this  Government  not  take  a  pas- 
sive attitude  on  cooperative  development. 

If  our  Government  In  Its  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram would  be  as  excited  about  cooperative 
development  as  It  Is  about  basic,  big.  eco- 
nomic development,  of  big  Industries  where 
there  are  too  few  managers  to  run  them,  too 
few  skilled  workers  to  operate  them.  If  we 
would  become  as  excited  about  the  possi- 
bilities of  training  cooperative  leadership,  of 
nourishing  the  cooperative  movement,  of 
helping  to  establish  the  Bank  for  Coopera- 
tives in  country  after  country  and  an  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Cooperative  Financing  in 
Latin  America,  then  we  may  be  able  to  suc- 
ceed with  freedom  in  Latin  America  and 
prevent  It  from  being  destroyed  and  gobbled 
up  by  what  seems  to  be  a  terrible  disease 
that  Infiltrates  this  area.  The  disease  Is 
called  Castroism,  violence,  terrorism  and 
communism.  If  foreign  aid  is  continued  to 
be  poured  into  these  countries  without  the 
underpinning  of  a  free  trade  union  move- 
ment, of  farmers'  cooperatives,  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives,  credit  unions,  supply  co- 
operatives, supervised  farm  credit — If  we 
continue  to  pour  money  in  without  these 
additional  supports  we  wUl  have  wasted  our 
substance.  We  will  fall  and  freedom  will  be 
lost. 

You've  got  to  excite  yourself  about  this. 
Cooperation  cannot  live  as  an  Island  unto  It- 
self. We  need  to  expand  this  whole  philos- 
ophy and  to  extend  It.  Let  me  say  to  each 
of  the  six  national  federations — you  are  not 
fulfllllng  your  responslbiliUes  to  this  country 
or  to  the  things  in  which  you  believe  unless 
you  are  willing  to  dedicate  part  of  your  man- 
power, part  of  your  resources,  part  of  your 
technical  know-how  to  help  other  people  help 
themselves  as  you  have  been  able  to  help 
yourselves. 

You  must  share  your  knowledge  and  share 
your  experiences  and  train  and  educate  and 
organize. 

I  appeal  to  you  then  to  make  our  Ameri- 
can cooperative  movement  the  vanguard  of 
OperaUon  Freedom,  not  only  In  Latin 
America,  but  Ln  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  In  every 
other  country,  to  spread  the  good  news 
around  the  globe,  to  spread  It  to  the  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

We  must  make  this  message  of  cooperation 
which  has  enriched  our  lives  a  source  of  en- 
richment and  of  inspiration  to  people  who 
today  hunger  for  InspLraUon.  If  we  do  this, 
then  we  can  honestly  say  that  cooperation 
has  fulfilled  It  real  destiny. 

Cooperatives,  while  they  preserve  Individ- 
uality, are  essentially  international  and  are 
essentially  universal.  They  are  related  to 
people  everywhere,  not  Just  people  here. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


A  Celebration  in  the  American  Traditioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or  c.^LiFoaNu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1963 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
19,  In  San  Prancisco.  the  four  sons  of 
Mr.  Lee  Ling  were  hosts  for  a  banquet 
which  celebrated  Mr.  Lee  Line's  71st 
birthday.  His  friends  attended  with 
pride  and  devotion.  They  came  from 
all  pai^  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  from  the  far  reaches 
of  Canada,  and  even  from  distant  For- 
mosa 


Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Lee  Ling  well  de- 
sej-ved  this  demonstration  at  respect  and 
affecUon.  u  he  has  deserved  through  the 
years  the  admiration  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens of  San  Prancisco.  Of  humble  ori- 
gins, burdened  with  privation  and  debt 
in  their  early  years,  Lee  Ling  and  his 
wife,  his  stanch  helpmate,  Yuk  Kang 
have  weathered  life's  storms,  have 
achieved  independence  and  succe.ss,  and 
have  faithfully  and  enthusiastically 
served  their  fellow  citizens  in  many  civic 
philanthropic,  and  humane  endeavors 
Through  their  years  of  hard  work  to- 
gether. Mr.  Ling  and  his  wife  were  the 
proprietors  of  the  Eastern  Bakery  on 
Grant  Avenue.  For  decades  their  efB- 
clency  and  helpfulness  were  bywords  in 
the  community. 

The  bu.siness  acumen  which  made  a 
success  of  the  bakery  business  is  still 
actively  at  work  in  the  enterprises  of  the 
Hawaii  and  San  Prancisco  Investment 
Co..  a  busy  and  prosperous  building  and 
development  firm  which  Mr.  Ling  now 
serves  as  vice  president. 

His  civic  participation  deserves  special 
praise.  Each  year  for  many  years,  and 
into  the  present,  he  has  personally  solic- 
ited donations  for  the  Bay  Area  United 
Crusade,  the  San  Prancisco  Bay  area's 
community  chest.  He  served  his  beloved 
Chinatown  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  its  Chinese   Hospital. 

The  members  of  his  large  family  were 
especially  proud  of  him  on  the  occasion 
of  his  birthday  banquet. 

They  have  always  held  him  In  the 
highest  esteem  for  the  honor  which  his 
business  success,  his  scrupuloiis  honesty, 
and  his  performance  of  public  duty  have 
reflected  upon  them,  but  they  were  also 
Rlad  to  put^icly  express  their  gratitude 
for  his  service  and  devotion  to  them  as 
a  president  and  now  an  elder  of  the  Lee 
Family  Association. 

He  has  worked  and  sacrificed  for  fam- 
ily and  community,  for  city  $md  country, 
for  Chinese  and  Americans,  for  the 
United  States  and  for  China.  He  was 
a  director  of  Young  China,  a  San  Pran- 
cisco Chinese  language  newspaper  found- 
ed by  the  distinguished  Chinese  leader. 
Sun  Yat  Sen.  half  a  century  ago.  Mr. 
Lee  has  served  on  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  local  Kuo  Min  Tang,  and  Is  now 
on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Chinese  Anti -Communist  League. 

He  is  currently  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Kin  Kuo  High  School.  In  the 
Kreat  American  tradition  of  preserving 
the  culture  of  the  country  of  origin 
while  adapting  to  the  democratic  tradi- 
tions of  the  country  of  adoption,  this 
school,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  teaches  its  pupils  the  Chi- 
nese language  after  its  public  school 
hours.  His  devotion  to  his  fellow  Chi- 
nese Americans  is  shown  in  his  director- 
ship of  the  Youni^  Wo  District  A.ssocia- 
tion  of  Chinatown. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Ling's  credit  and  to  the 
ciedit  of  the  United  States,  the  country 
which  he  loves  and  has  served  so  well, 
that  his  industry,  his  aspiration,  his  in- 
sight, his  honesty,  hus  civic  pride,  and 
his  patiiotism  have  made  of  him  a  busi- 
nessman, a  leader,  a  patriot,  and  an 
American  worthy  of  the  emulation  of  his 
fellow  Americans. 
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Wednesday,  May  21).  19G3 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain, Rev  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D  D  .  offered  the  fonov.!ng  prayer: 

Psalm  139:  23:  Search  me.  O  God.  and 
know  my  heart,  try  me.  aTid  know  my 
thouqhts. 

Eternal  and  ever-blessed  God.  we  ear- 
nestly beseech  1  hee  to  create  within  us 
those  aspirations  and  desires  which  Thou 
dost  delight  to  satisfy  and  may  they  be 
the   progenitors    of   lofty    achic^vements. 

Iri-spire  our  President,  our  Speaker,  and 
the  Membeis  of  Congress  to  meet  their 
arduous  tasks  and  responsibilities  with 
composure  and  confidence 

Grant  that  their  energies  and  efforts 
Uj  discharge  their  duties  faithfully  may 
never  be  dissipated  by  fears  and  frustra- 
tions. 

Help  them  to  see  clearly  the  defimte 
part  that  they  must  take  in  every  for- 
ward- and  upward-lookinL;  program  of 
thought  and  action. 

Give  them  a  firm  gra.<^p  on  life's  moral 
and  spiritual  realities  and  verities. 

May  they  daily  witness  by  character 
and  conduct  tliat  they  are  always  in 
clo.se  contact  and  communion  with  Thee. 

Ln  Christ's  name  we  pray.     Air-n. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
MrOown,  one  of  \\.s  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  pa.ssed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H  R  6009  An  act  to  provide,  for  the  perl- 
od.s  entUng  June  30.  1963.  and  August  31. 
1963,  t^empontry  Inrrea-ses  In  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act. 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R  5279  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departinent  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  di-sagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr,  McClel- 
LAN.  Mr,  Bible,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
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ginia,  Mr.  Mundt,  and  Mr.  YotiNG  of 
North  Dakota  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  384.  An  act  to  atmend  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940,  as  amended, 
In  order  to  provide  Increased  protection 
against  eviction  of  dependents  from  premises 
rented  for  dwelling  pu.'^poses; 

S.449.  An  act  t-o  liberalize  the  provisions 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
automobiles   for   disabled   veterans; 

S.  683.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  existing  law  concerning  the  relationship 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  the 
Army  and  Navy  so  that  they  will  apply  with 
similar  effect  to  the  Air  Force: 

S  969.  An  act  to  provide  medical  care  for 
certain  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  retired 
ships'  officers  and  crewmembers  and  their 
dependents,   and   for   other   purposes; 

S  978.  An  act  to  provide  medical  care  for 
certain  persons  engaged  on  board  a  vessel  In 
the  care,  preservation,  or  navigation  of  such 
vessel;   and 

S  1036  An  act  to  amend  the  inland  and 
western  river  rules  concerning  anchor  light* 
and  fog  signals  required  in  special  anchorage 
areas,  and  fc«-  other  purpose*. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S  1409.  An  act  U)  prohibit  discrimination 
on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of  wages  by 
employers  engaged  In  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce  and  to 
provide  for  the  restitution  of  wages  lost  by 
employees  by  reason  of  any  such  discrimina- 
tion. 


APPORTIONMENT  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TION IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES—A NEW  WEAPON  IN 
THE  FIGHT  FOR  EQUAL  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
some  91  years  ago  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 
That  amendment  provides  in  section  2 
that  if  in  any  State  Negroes  are  denied 
the  right  to  vote,  then  the  representa- 
tion of  this  State  in  this  body  shall  be 
reduced  pro{X)rtionately.  It  seems  to 
me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  time  now  for 
us  to  put  that  amendment  into  effect; 
and  so,  accordingly,  within  the  next  few 
days  I  shall  introduce  legislation  to  en- 


act the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the 
14th  amendment  of  the  Constitution  by 
calling  for  a  new  census  to  be  taken, 
without  waiting  until  1970.  and  requir- 
ing that  the  Cei"isus  Bureau  shall  take 
into  account  in  compiling  its  population 
figures  in  that  new  censios  the  extent  to 
which  Negroes  have  in  fact  been  denied 
the  right  to  vote  in  Southern  States,  a 
fact  that  has  repeatedly  been  reported 
in  the  reports  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. Once  these  new  figures  are  in 
and  have  been  certified  to  the  President 
the  realinement  of  seats  in  the  House 
as  I  understand  it,  becomes  automatic, 
without  further  legislation  action  being 
required. 

Here,  as  I  see  it,  is  one  simple  and  ef- 
fective way  in  which  Congress  can  apply 
real  pressure  to  those  Southern  States 
which  still  refuse  to  give  the  Negro  the 
vote,  or  who  still  drag  their  feet  in  ac- 
cording Negroes  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
the  Constitution. 

Here  is  a  bill  which  will  provide  us 
the  easiest  way  I  know  of  to  break  the 
current  civil  rights  logjam  in  the  South. 

With  recalcitrant  States  faced  with 
the  actual  loss  of  seats  in  Congress,  I  am 
sure  we  could  look  for  action  that,  com- 
pared with  what  has  gone  on  since  the 
historic  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
school  integration  was  first  handed 
down,  would  really  make  our  heads  spin. 


A  RESOLUTION  CALLING  UPON  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE  TO  RING 
BELLS  AT  MIDDAY  ON  THE 
4TH  DAY  OF  JULY  EACH  YEAR 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  on 
this  day  introduced  a  resolution  calling 
on  the  American  people  to  ring  bells  at 
midday  on  the  4th  day  of  July  each 
year.  This  thought  originated  with  the 
third  grade  of  Franklin  School  in  Mar- 
ion, Ind.  These  youngsters,  encouraged 
by  their  teacher,  Mrs.  SchafTner,  and 
their  principal,  Mrs.  Ballard,  have  imder- 
taken  the  task  of  encouraging  the  people 
of  their  city  to  ring  every  available  bell 
on  that  day  as  a  reminder  that  it  is  the 
day  freedom  was  bom  here  in  America. 

I  recently  participated  in  an  inspira- 
tional program  at  Franklin  School  in 
Marion  where  I  presented  a  bell  and 
dedicated   it   to   this   inspirational   and 
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patriotic  purpose.  What  a  motivation 
it  was  to  hear  the  expression  on  the 
part  of  these  young  Americana  of  their 
love  of  country  and  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  call  upon  all 
Americans  to  join  with  these  young 
patriots  and  ring  the  bells  proclaiming, 
as  W8US  proclaimed  with  the  ringing  of 
the  Liberty  Bell  in  Philadelphia,  that 
America  is  a  free  nation 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  IRRIGATION 
AND  RECLAMATION  OP  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSU- 
LAR AFPAIRS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
ticm  of  the  Comjnittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  SAYIiOR.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 


GOP:    PARTY  WITH  A  POLICY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
morning's  Wsishington  Post  columnist 
Marquis  Childs  has  a  piece  on  the  edi- 
torial page  charging  that,  in  the  context 
of  civil  rights,  the  Republicans  are  a 
party  without  a  policy.  I  should  like  to 
call  Mr.  Childs'  attention  to  H.R.  3139. 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I  Mr. 
McCtTLLOCHl.  and  to  the  23  bills  iden- 
tical in  content  to  Mr.  McCulloch's  in- 
troduced by  the  Republican  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  others  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  This  bill  offers 
sound  progress  in  the  civil  rights  field. 
Substantive  gains  could  be  achieved  by 
its  enactment.  On  page  1538  of  the  Con- 
CRissiONAL  Record.  January  31.  1963.  will 
be  found  a  statement  of  the  Republican 
position.  Press  releases  were  issued  suid 
a  press  conference  held  at  the  same  time. 

Yet.  Mr  Childs  and  the  press  gener- 
ally has  seen  fit  to  ignore  this  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Republicans  who  serve 
on  the  committee  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  this  .subject.  These  are  the  men 
m  the  Republican  Party  who  can  most 
effectively  move  this  matter  forward. 
Mr.  Childs.  however,  chooses  to  overlook 
what  they  have  done,  and  what  others 
in  agreement  with  them  among  the 
Republicans  in  this  body  have  done. 
Either  Mr.  Childs  has  not  done  his  home- 
work or  he  is  consciously  misrepresenting 
the  facts  which  exist.  In  either  case  his 
acts  are  a  damning  indictment  of  his 
failure  to  do  the  job  of  reporting  with 
which  he  is  charged. 

And  compounding  the  situation  is  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Childs  and  his  fellows  in 
the  reporting  profession,  or  the  great 
majority  of  them,  have  not  seen  fit  to 
report  the  Republican  efforts  of  which 
I  .«!peak.     I  can  understand  the  average 


newspaper  reader  of  this  country  accept- 
ing Mr.  Childs'  distortion  without  ques- 
tion, for  Mr.  Childs  and  those  in  his  pro- 
fession who  share  his  view  of  the  Job  of 
reporting  in  modem  America  have  done 
their  best  to  keep  only  one  side  of  the 
news  before  the  people  Here  is  the  real 
threat  to  the  continuation  of  our  system 
of  representative  government. 


A    FABLE 


Mr  MATHIAS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MATHIAS  Mr  Speaker,  once 
upon  a  time  there  was  a  city  named 
Wonderland  "  located  in  the  'District  of 
Confusion"  on  the  banks  of  a  river  called 
the  Puttermuck."  In  that  city  was  a 
j^reat  representative  body  whose  duty  was 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  people, 
and  it  was  called  the  Congress. 

One  day  in  May — on  the  28th  at  3:20 
p.m. — to  be  exact,  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress received  a  telephone  call  from  a 
captain  in  the  Navy  who  told  the  Con- 
gressman that  a  contract  for  $7,854,597 
had  been  given  to  an  industi-y  which  em- 
ployed many  of  his  constituents. 

The  Congressman  had  received  simi- 
lar calls  before  and  suspected  that  he 
was  late  learning  the  news.  He  knew 
that  there  is  no  market  for  stale  news. 
but  because  of  the  great  concern  of  the 
people  he  represented  he  telephoned  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  to  make  sure  they  had 
heard  about  it  That  call  cost  the  tax- 
payers $1.05.  He  learned  that  the  news 
had  been  announced  many  hours  earlier 
by  another  Member  of  the  same  Con- 
gress, but  of  a  different  political  party, 
and  had  been  printed  in  the  afternoon 
papers  long  before  3:20  p.m.  This  call 
from  Wonderland"  was  duplicated  by 
four  Senators  and  three  Congressmen  by 
actual  count.  Six  out  of  the  seven  who 
spent  $1.05  each  of  the  p>eople's  money  to 
convey  stale  news  wasted  a  total  of  $6.30. 

Mr  Speaker,  these  are  silly  games  for 
these  make-believe  p>eople  to  play,  and 
this  is  a  foolish  way  for  them  to  waste 
their  con.stituent's  money 


THE  TORTOISE  IS  WINNING  THE 
RACE 

Mr  WII.SON  of  Indiana  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WILSON  of  Indiana  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  am  certain  all  of  you  recall  the 
childhood  story  about  the  race  between 
the  tortoise  and  the  hare  As  the  story 
goes,  the  tortoi.se  won  the  race  by  sheer 
determination  and  persistence  My  fight 
for  the  concept  of  true  competitive  bid- 
ding in  militai-y  procurement  reminds  me 
of  that  story,  for  my  persistent"  efforts 
are  bearing  fruit. 


One  giant  step  forward  in  this  long 
'  race  "  toward  the  goal  to  achieve  more 
competition  in  the  manufacture  of  de- 
fense equipment  occurred  today  when 
the  Army  canceled  a  proposed  no-com- 
petition purchase  of  240  test  sets  used 
to  check  operation  of  a  gyromagnetic 
compass.  The  action  came  after  my 
charge  in  my  speech  on  the  House  floor 
yesterday  that  a  false  certification  of 
'no  drawings  available  '  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  equipment  was  being  used  to 
shut  out  competition  and  channel  a  con- 
tract to  a  past  producer. 

These  charges  were  substantiated  in  a 
matter  of  hours  yesterday  after  I  con- 
ferred with  Brigadier  General  Stanwix- 
Hay,  Chief  of  the  Army's  Electronics 
Materiel  Command  in  Philadelphia,  on 
the  telephone.  General  Stanwix-Hay 
checked  into  the  matter  immediately, 
found  that  I  was  right  and  took  direct 
action  by  ordering  the  procurement  for 
the  AN  ASM  61  test  set — for  which  $220 
was  paid  the  last  time  a  no-competition 
purchase  was  arranged — "pulled  off  the 
street"  immediately  and  requesting  a  full 
and  unbiased  investigation  by  the  Army's 
Inspector  General  of  the  obviously  false 
certification.  Further,  he  assured  me 
that  the  procurement  will  be  carried  out 
under  full  competitive  conditions  when 
it  is  reissued  soon,  and  he  warmly 
thanked  me  for  bringing  the  case  to 
light. 

I  wish  I  could  get  the  same  coopera- 
tion from  other  oflQcials  when  I  pinpoint 
waste  and  worse  in  defense  purchasing 
elsewhere.  I  congratulate  General 
Stanwix-Hay.  but  at  the  same  time.  I 
would  suggest  the  civil  or  military  serv- 
ant who  set  up  the  false  certification 
should  be  disciplined  severely.  If  this 
case  had  gone  undetected,  the  contract 
would  have  gone  to  a  favored  producer 
at  an  unchallenged  price.  Now.  I  pre- 
dict a  bid  considerably  below  $220  per 
unit  will  result  when  the  240  test  sets 
are  bought  competitively.  I  must  take 
sharp  issue  with  a  system  which  allows 
such  obvious  flouting  of  purchasing  reg- 
ulations and  the  law.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  when  a  U.S.  Congressman 
must  investigate  and  turn  up  the  facts 
that  hide  behind  redtape  and  fine  print. 

To  briefly  relate  the  story  as  it  hap- 
pened, upon  learning  of  the  false  certi- 
fication by  the  Anny.  I  scrutinized  the 
Army's  own  files  and  private  business 
.sources  to  prove  that  the  test  set  had 
been  purchased  twice  before  from  Wins- 
low  Electronics,  Asbury  Park.  N.J..  as  a 
part  of  a  June  1961  contract,  and  the 
Government  paid  $1,000  for  and  received 
a  complete  set  of  manufacturing  draw- 
ings for  the  equipment.  Further,  this 
equipment  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
an  earlier  test  set  called  the  TS-1086. 
Made  as  a  commercial  "off  the  shelf" 
Item  as  early  as  1958  by  Sorenson  &: 
Co..  Stamford,  Conn.,  this  set,  too.  was 
accompanied  by  complete  drawinss. 
Hence,  the  Army  has  drawings  for  both 
.sets. 

I  hope  the  Inspector  General  turns  up 
some  bodies  in  his  investigation.  Such 
people  should  be  .severely  disciplined  as 
an  example  to  others.  Once  we  see  a 
few  middle-grade  paper  shuftlers  pay  for 
their  mistakes  and  worse,  we  will  see  a 
real  clean-up  come  about  in  procure- 


ment. The  comparatively  few  bad  ap- 
ples in  the  procurement  barrel  make  all 
the  rest  look  bad. 

A  week  ago.  I  lauded  two  Navy  officers 
for  stopping  a  procurement  under  simi- 
lar conditions.  The  Navy  swept  the  case 
under  the  rug.  Americans  should  thank 
General  Stanwix-Hay  for  his  action 
which  will  save  tax  dollars  and  improve 
procurement  eflBciency  while  exposing 
those  who  misuse  their  positions  of  trust 
and  authority.  Those  who  rig  purchases 
either  through  ineflflciency  or  by  design 
should  not  escaf>e  punishment  while 
those  who  bring  the  facts  to  light  and 
cause  corrections  to  be  made  are  being 
praised. 


FAIRY  STORY 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  listened 
with  some  amusement  to  the  fairy  story 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  and  I 
want  to  say  that  I  think  I  can  remedy 
this  situation  for  him — at  least.  I  will  try. 
They  did  these  things  much  better  in  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  There  was 
no  money  wasted,  and  they  never  both- 
ered to  notify  the  minority  at  all  about 
any  of  these  projects.  We  read  about 
them  in  the  newspapers. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  575 
Adair  Gibbons  Ostertag 


Anderson 

Andrews 

Ashmore 

Auchlncloss 

Battln 

Blatnlk 

Boiling 

Bow 

Burton 

Celler 

Clancy 

Clark 

CoUler 

Daniels 

Davtf).  Oa 

Davis,  Tenn 

Dawson 

Denton 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Flnnegan 

Flood 

Plynt 

Forrester 


Ooodell 

Gray 

Griffiths 

Hanna 

Healey 

Henderson 

Hoffman 

Horan 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kee 

King.  NY 


Passman 

Pllcher 

Pillion 

Powell 

Purcell 

Rains 

Randall 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlehlman 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Scott 

Sec  rest 


Fulton,  Tenn.     Osmen 


Kluczynskl  Shelley 

Knox  Shipley 

Laird  suer 

Landrum  Snyder 

Leslnskl  Stephens 

McClory  Tupper 

Mclntlre  Van  Deerlln 

McLoskey  Van  Pelt 
Martin.  Mass.      Waggonner 

Michel  Walter 

Mlnshall  Weaver 

Montoya  Wharton 

Morrison  Wldnall 

Nedzd  Wilson. 
Nelsen  Charles  H. 

Nygaard  WInstead 

OKon.skl  Wyman 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  340 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonun. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FAIRY  STORY 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished,  lovely,  lov- 
able, even-tempered  lady  from  New 
York  for  getting  me  a  larger  audience 
and  to  say  that  somehow  or  other  I  can- 
not help  being  reminded  of  the  story 
of  Lady  Astor  and  Sir  Winston  Church- 
ill, when  they  had  a  little  argument  and 
she  said,  "If  you  were  my  husband,  I 
would  give  you  poison,"  to  which  he  is 
reputed  to  have  replied,  "Lady,  if  I  were 
your  husband,  I  would  take  it." 


REPLY  TO  FAIRY  STORY 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I, 
too,  want  to  thank  that  courtly,  even- 
tempered,  well-mannered  gentlraian 
from  Ohio.  I  am  also  happy  that  I  had 
a  quorum  call  so  that  some  Members  of 
the  House  could  take  an  example  from 
his  courtliness,  his  charm,  and  his  Old 
World  stories.  I  made  the  quorum  call 
because  I  knew  the  gentleman  would 
speak  again,  and  sometimes  he  is  worth 
listening  to. 


ELECTION   TO   COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  374)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  Richard  H.  Ichoed,  of  Mis- 
souri, be,  and  he  U  hereby  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  standing  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOmTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  FROM 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES TO  ATTEND  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOR  ORGANIZA- 
TION CONFERENCE  IN  GENEVA, 
SWITZERLAND 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  368  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  hereby  authorized  to 
appoint  a  member  from  the  majority  and  a 
member  from  the  minority  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  to  attend  the  In- 
ternational  Labor  Organization   Conference 


In  Geneva,  Switzerland,  between  June  1. 
1963.  and  June  30,  1963. 

He  Is  further  authorized  to  appoint  as 
alternates  a  member  from  the  majority  and 
a  member  from  the  minority  of  the  said 
committee. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  afore- 
said delegates  and  alternates  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Lalxtr  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  engaged  in  carrying  out 
their  ofQcial  duties  under  section  190(d)  of 
title  2.  United  States  Code:  Provided,  (1) 
That  no  member  of  said  committee  shall 
receive  or  expend  local  currencies  for  sub- 
sistence in  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum per  diem  rates  approved  for  oversea 
travel  as  set  forth  in  the  Standardized  Gov- 
ernment Travel  Regulations,  as  revised  and 
amended  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  (2) 
that  no  member  of  said  committee  shall  re- 
ceive or  expend  an  amount  for  transporta- 
tion in  excess  of  actual  transportation  costs; 
(3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall  be  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses  of 
members  of  said  committee  in  any  country 
where  counterpart  funds  are  available  for 
this  purpose. 

That  each  member  of  said  committee  shall 
make  to  the  chairman  of  said  committee  an 
Itemized  report  showing  the  number  of 
days  visited  In  each  country  whose  local 
currencies  were  spent,  the  amount  of  per 
diem  furnished  and  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion if  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or  if  such 
transportation  Is  furnished  by  an  agency  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  the  identification  of 
the  agency.  All  such  individual  reports  shall 
be  filed  by  the  chairman  with  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  and  shall  be  open 
to  public  inspection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia LMr.  Smith]  and,  pending  that,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  bring  back  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  today  a  resolu- 
tion which  would  authorize  travel  to  the 
International  Labor  Organization  at  its 
meeting  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  by  offi- 
cial representatives  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  the  resolu- 
tion is  very  clear.  The  Members  remem- 
ber that  just  a  few  days  ago  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Smith]  and 
myself,  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  a 
somewhat  similar  resolution.  However, 
at  that  time  there  were  some  special  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  resolution  which 
caused  some  Members  to  view  it  with 
some  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  simple  reso- 
lution which  would  authorize  the  Speaker 
to  appoint  oflacial  representatives  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  represent  us 
at  the  International  Labor  Organization 
meeting  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

The  Speaker  would  be  authorized  to 
appoint  one  Representative  from  the  ma- 
jority and  one  Representative  from  the 
minority  and  also  to  appoint  alternates 
in  both  cases.  They  would  be  oflBcial 
representatives  of  our  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  this  it  does 
require  full  reporting  procedures  and  re- 
quires that  the  Members  who  may  be  ap- 
jxjinted  or  who  will  be  doing  the  traveling 
to  be  bound  by  the  requirements  of  the 
per  diem  and  travel  arrangements  and  to 
make  full  disclosure  and  full  representa- 
tion of  such  expenditures  which  would 
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not  be  required  if  these  Members  were 
traveling  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Department  or  without  this  official  stamp 
of  approval  by  this  body. 

It  would  further,  of  course,  permit  and 
authorize  the  use  of  counterpart  funds 
for  this  travel  to  and  from,  and  during 
the  time  they  were  in  Geneva,  subject  to 
the  availability  of  such  local  currencies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hoi>e  that  the 
resolution  would  be  approved  and  that 
the  Speaker  be  permitted  to  make  the 
appointments  as  official  representatives. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  The  reason  for  this 
resolution  is  the  simple  fact  that  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  does 
not  have  authorization  to  travel  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States.  This  authority  was  not  included 
in  their  authorizing  legislation  permit- 
ting money  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
committee  for  the  conduct  of  their  com- 
mittee business.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
right  and  I  think  very  clearly  states  the 
need  for  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  There  was  some 
misunderstanding  at  the  time  this  mat- 
ter was  on  the  floor  a  few  days  ago. 
There  was  obviously  some  confusion  as 
to  the  necessity  for  this  resolution  to  be 
brought  before  us.  I  thought  it  was  well 
to  develop  this  point.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  this  authority  has  been  given  by 
the  Rules  Committee  which,  of  course, 
the  gentleman  is  now  representing,  to 
some  other  committees  as  a  blanket  au- 
thorization because  of  the  nature  of 
their  Investigations  and  studies  abroad, 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  explana- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  be- 
cause it  very  clearly  spells  out  the  rea- 
sons why  we  are  here  today  on  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  should  also  like 
to  ask  my  friends  in  the  House  to  realize 
that  this  is  a  somewhat  different  resolu- 
tion. In  the  previous  resolution  there 
was  authority  for  this  Member  to  make 
certain  other  trips  which  are  not  includ- 
ed in  this  resolution.  I  think  it  is  also 
important  to  recognize  that  the  House, 
since  1919.  has  always  had  official  rep- 
resentation in  the  odd  years  when  the 
Senate  does  not  go  to  the  International 
Labor  Organization.  The  effect  of  the 
action  that  we  took  a  few  weeks  ago  was 
to  leave  the  House  without  any  official 
representation  which  I  am  sure,  of 
course,  was  not  the  intent  of  the  House. 

I  might  also  point  out.  and  I  want  to 
sp>eak  very  frankly,  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  already  at  the  ELO,  not 
as  the  official  representative  of  the 
House,  but  he  is  there  as  an  Invitee  of 
the  State  Department.  Therefore,  this 
resolution  merely  brings.  I  think,  some 
dignity  back  to  the  Hoiise  and  gives  the 
House  official  representation  subject  to 
the  appointments  of  the  Speaker.  In- 
cidentally, it  will  require  anybody  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  to  detail  the 
expenditures  he  makes,  whereas  if  you 


go  as  an  Invitee  of  the  State  Department 
you  make  no  report  whatsoever.  The 
ILO  is  a  most  useful  body.  Members  of 
Congress  have  and  should  represent  our 
country.  I  feel  deeply  the  House  should 
adopt  the  resolution  before  us. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  explana- 
tion of  my  colleague  from  California  be- 
cause I  think  it  very  ably  spells  out  the 
reason  for  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK     I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  The  statement  was 
made.  I  might  say,  that  this  required 
correct  reporting.  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man whether  or  not  It  is  his  understand- 
ing that  the  reports  have  been  correct  in 
the  past  so  we  can  logically  believe  these 
reports  will  be  correct. 

Mr.  SISK.  Of  course,  I  might  say  I 
would  not  want  to  speculate  on  the  accu- 
racy or  Inaccuracy  of  any  reports  that 
have  been  heretofore  filed.  This  resolu- 
tion very  specifically  spells  out  the  re- 
quirements of  the  reporting  procedure. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Bur- 
leson 1  and  his  committee  are  very  vigor- 
ously watching  this  situation.  I  know, 
and  I  feel  certain  are  going  to  see  that 
proper  and  legal  steps  are  taken  to  re- 
quire the  reports  as  we  have  provided 
under  our  rules. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SISK.     Yes.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Would  it  be  a  logi- 
cal assumption,  if  I  might  direct  the 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, if  the  reports  have  not  been  filed 
correctly  up  to  this  time,  that  it  is  illogi- 
cal for  us  to  assume  they  will  be  filed 
correctly  from  now  on? 

Mr.  SISK.  As  I  said,  I  am  assuming 
that  the  reports  heretofore  filed  have 
been  correct,  because  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge that  they  have  been  otherwise,  and 
therefore  assume  that  those  in  the  future 
would  be  correct. 

Mr.  DERWTNSKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  In  view  of  the  In- 
terest which  the  House  showed  in  this 
matter  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  ftelleve  we 
should  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  RoosEVELTl  for  clarifying 
the  situation  and  for  making  a  very 
frank,  correct,  and  to-the-point  com- 
ment. I  think  those  of  us  who  listened 
caj'efully  to  his  remarks  appreciate  his 
contribution  in  clearing  the  air  and  help- 
ing in  sending  this  resolution  to  a  justi- 
fied true  test. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  repiarks 
of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  when  a  Member  of 
the  House,  denied  by  the  House  the  au- 
thority to  travel  to  a  given  place,  then 
goes  to  the  State  Department  and  ob- 
tains financing  for  his  trip,  is  defeating 
the  will  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
I  think,  shares  with  me  the  feeling  that 


neither  of  us  can  be  the  judge  in  this 
case.  It  was  my  understanding,  I  might 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  Iowa,  that 
certain  Members  of  the  House  said  that 
they  would  not  attend  this  meeting  un- 
less such  a  resolution  were  passed,  which 
would  make  their  status  official  and  they 
would  have  the  consent  and  approval  of 
the  Hou.se.  I  cannot  speak  for  anyone 
else. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
agree  with  me  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives .should  take  some  action 
legi.slatively  to  halt  this  business  of  a 
Member  being  able  to  nullify  the  will  of 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  In  this  re- 
spect? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  be  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa's  objec- 
tive. Tills  is  what  we  Intend  to  do.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  action  we  took 
early  this  year  in  connection  with  travel. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  May  I  inquire  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  who  Is  now  offer- 
ing the  resolution  In  what  position  this 
leaves  the  delegate  that  Is  now  attending 
the  meeting?  Is  he  a  representative  of 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives?  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  delegate  who  is  al- 
ready attending  this  meeting  as  a  dele- 
gate or  a  representative  of  the  State  De- 
partment. Will  this  resolution  make  him 
also  a  representative  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives? 

Mr.  SISK.  If  I  could  explain  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  the  situation  as 
I  understand  it,  the  meeting,  of  course, 
has  not  yet  begun.  I  believe  it  will  be 
starting  next  week,  as  I  understand, 
probably  during  the  next  week.  This  is 
subject  to  designation  by  the  Si>e€iker. 
Then  the  gentleman  to  whom  my  friend 
from  Florida  refers  would  become  an  offi- 
cial delegate,  because,  as  I  understand. 
the.se  delegates  are  appointed  through 
conference  with  the  State  Department, 
and  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
State  Department  is  our  official  repre- 
sentative In  matters  of  International  af- 
fairs and  actually  makes  the  approach 
to  the  Speaker  for  a  representative  of  the 
House,  or  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be. 
that  representation  be  made 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  '-;entleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  order  to  clear  this 
matter  up  about  Members  going  to  the 
State  Department  and  getting  designated 
as  representatives  to  the  ILO  Confer- 
ence. I  think  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  State  Department  made  a  request 
to  the  Speaker  and  the  Speaker  desig- 
nated two  Members  of  the  House  to  go 
to  this  Conference.  This  is  not  a  question 
of  a  Member  going  around  the  House  to 
the  State  Department  and  getting  desig- 
nated. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  majority  leader.  I  think  that  is 
very  clear. 

I  had  promised  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  At«s]. 

Mr.  AYRES.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  position  of  the  Department  of  State 


has  been  referred  to  here,  after  the 
House  turned  down  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  to  designate  House  Members  to  at- 
tend the  ILO  then  I.  having  been  sug- 
gested as  a  delegate,  said  I  would  not 
accept  unless  the  House  approved.  In- 
sofar as  the  position  of  the  State  De- 
partment Is  concerned,  they  did  have  the 
authority  to  send  delegates,  and  after 
the  House  turned  it  down,  they  offered 
to  send  me.  I,  in  turn,  said  I  would  not 
go  unless  the  House  acted  favorably  and 
I  could  be  there  representing  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  not  the  State 
Department. 

Mr.  SISK.    I  appreciate  the  comments 

of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 

the  resolution  and  reserve  the  balance 

of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  resolution  has 
been  pretty  well  explained  by  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  up  to  this  point. 
In  connection  with  the  discussion  that 
has  taken  place.  I  would  just  like  to  re- 
call two  or  three  things  to  your  atten- 
tion which  may  not  have  been  brought 
up.  Once  again,  this  is  an  original  reso- 
lution. We  are  not  talking  about 
something  that  when  we  are  going  to 
adopt  It,  we  are  then  going  to  go  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  As  soon  as 
we  have  completed  the  discussion  of  this 
resolution.  House  Resolution  368.  upon 
voting  on  it,  when  it  is  passed,  that  will 
be  the  end  of  It.  I  do  think  it  is  a  re- 
sult of  our  action  the  last  time  the  press 
reF>orted  In  various  columns  that  the 
House  failed  to  place  brakes  on  Powell 
or  that  we  gave  carte  blanche  author- 
ity to  spend  as  much  as  he  wanted.  I 
think  the  press  report  is  correct.  I  do 
not  in  any  way  find  fault  with  them. 

However,  no  Member  In  voting  against 
that  resolution  voted  for  the  reason  to 
give  any  individual  carte  blanche  au- 
thority to  just  go  ahead  and  use  all  the 
counterpart  funds  they  wanted.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  had  that  in  mind 
when  they  voted  against  It.  I  think 
that  it  was  the  result  of  confusion  of 
some  wording.  It  is  better  in  this  one. 
It  has  been  reworded  and  is  specific  as 
to  where  the  individual  is  going  to  go. 
I  believe  they  will  get  $16  a  day  over 
there  and  they  cannot  live  in  Geneva  on 
$16  a  day  and  they  will  have  to  spend 
some  money  out  of  their  own  pockets 
and  if  they  use  counterpart  funds,  they 
have  to  report  back  to  the  House. 

As  far  as  the  gentleman  over  there 
is  concerned,  there  is  a  little  difference  of 
opinion  among  lawyers  but  my  personal 
opinion  as  an  attorney  is  that  if  he  is 
appointed  and  continues  to  go  under  the 
State  Department  and  does  not  accept 
counterpart  funds  under  House  Resolu- 
tion 368.  I  do  not  think  he  will  have  to 
make  any  report.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Roosevelt]  stated  he  in- 
tends to  make  a  report.  On  this  side  of 
the  aisle.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ayres] 
will  be  appointed  as  the  principal  mem- 
ber from  the  minority  side  and  that  pos- 
sibly the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GooDELL]  will  be  appointed  as  an  alter- 
nate.   May  I  say  this  one  thing,  when  we 


are  placing  this  responsibility  on  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  to  appoint  these  in- 
dividuals, particularly  in  view  of  the  ac- 
tion which  we  took  the  other  day,  I  think 
we  owe  him  the  respect  of  passing  this 
resolution  and  standing  behind  him,  if 
we  are  asking  him  to  appoint  people  to 
go  to  an  organization  of  which  we  are 
a  member  and  have  already  contributed 
almost  $5  million  over  the  years  to  the 
operation  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization.  I  urge  approval  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mi-,  smith  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Some  suggestion  was 
made  here  that  these  appointments  are 
dictated  by  the  State  Department.  As 
you  will  see  from  the  resolution,  two  of 
the  Members  who  could  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  are  to  be  representatives  of 
the  minority.  I  want  the  record  to  show 
that  on  such  occasions  as  this  the 
Speaker  always  confers  with  the  minor- 
ity leader  and  accepts  our  recommenda- 
tion as  to  who  is  to  be  appointed.  We 
confer  with  our  members  of  the  commit- 
tee involved,  and  then  we  msJce  the  sug- 
gestion which,  as  I  say.  has  always  been 
followed  by  the  Speaker.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  have  never  been  conscious 
of  any  State  Department  intervention 
and,  certainly,  I  do  not  go  to  the  State 
Department  to  ask  for  their  approval  or 
disapproval  of  any  designations  that  may 
be  made  from  the  minority  side. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  As  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  what  I  said  when  the  earlier 
resolution  was  up  for  consideration.  It 
is  important  that  we  do  pass  this  resolu- 
tion and  have  officially  designated  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  as  participants  in  this 
ILO  conference.  As  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  pointed  out,  we  contribute 
substantial  moneys  to  support  the  ILO, 
and  I  think  it  is  entirely  proper  that  we 
authorize  these  delegates. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sug- 
gest that  today  we  are  going  to  turn  our 
heads  the  other  way.  look  over  principle 
and  go  ahead  and  vote  for  this  resolu- 
tion. But  I  want  to  reiterate  what  I 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  May 
14.  First,  however,  in  reply  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt] 
who  was  so  generous  in  taking  some  of 
the  blame  for  the  prior  defeat  of  this 
resolution.  I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  voted  against  the  resolu- 
lutlon  because  of  his  additional  and  ex- 
tended travel.  I  believe  the  majority 
voted  against  it  because  there  was  a  prin- 
ciple involved. 

At  that  time  I  said,  and  I  repeat: 
"The  chairman  of  our  committee  has  not 
and  will  not  file  a  correct  statement  of 


counterpart  funds  already  expended  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
in  1962.  For  us  to  pass  this  resolution, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  simply  condones 
this  noncompliance  with  the  statutory 
law  which  is  in  title  22,  section  XX  1754 
and  makes  the  illogical  assumption  that 
the  law  will  be  observed  in  this  case. 
You  will  note  at  the  end  of  page  2.  lines 
20  to  25  and  in  the  first  four  lines  on 
page  3.  that  the  chairman  is  required  to 
make  a  report.  I  point  out.  however.  If 
reports  have  not  been  filed  in  compliance 
with  the  law  in  the  past,  what  reason  is 
there  for  us  to  believe  that  suddenly  we 
will  get  accurate  and  correct  reports? 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  we  refuse 
this  travel  request  with  a  positive  state- 
ment that  until  a  correct  report  is  filed  by 
the  chairman  of  this  committee,  no 
travel  will  be  authorized  outside  of  the 
country.  To  do  otherwise,  would  be  to 
condone  further  noncompliance  with  the 
law.  the  very  laws  which.  I  might  add,  we 
pass  and  in  so  doing  we  to  assume  a  dou- 
ble standard  whereby  we  tell  188  million 
Americans  to  observe  our  legislative  di- 
rectives and  then  we  say  on  the  other 
hand  to  ourselves,  "These  laws  do  not 
apply  to  ourselves." 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  fur- 
ther reference  to  this  matter,  and  in 
order  to  attempt  to  clarify  it,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  under  date  of 
February  11,  1963.  the  Speaker  received 
from  the  Honorable  Frederick  G.  Dutton, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  a  letter 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Mb.  Speakeh:  The  47th  session  of  the 
International  Labor  Conference  is  sched- 
uled to  be  held  at  Oeneva,  Switzerland,  from 
June  5  to  28,  1963.  The  Department,  In 
consultation  with  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Commerce,  is  In  the  process  of  compos- 
ing a  delegation  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  this  conference. 

Delegations  to  previous  sessions  of  this 
assembly  have  Included  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  view  of  the  continuing  Interest  of 
the  Congress  in  the  field  of  International 
labor,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Department  that 
you  will  desire  to  nominate  two  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  inclusion  on 
the  delegation  as  congressional  advisers. 
Should  you  decide  to  make  the  nominations, 
it  would  be  appreciated  if  they  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  before  April  16, 
1963.  In  order  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  in- 
vestigation by  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
as  required  by  Public  Law  843,  80th  Con- 
gress, as  amended  by  Public  Law  298,  82d 
Congress. 

Sincerely  yours. 


After  receiving  this  letter,  and  after 
consulting  with  the  minority  leader,  as 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  has  in- 
dicated, designations  were  made  by  the 
Speaker. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Colmer]. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row Is  a  national  holiday  Ket  aside  as  a 
memorial  to  the  dead.  I  wonder  how 
many  people  who  observe  this  day  are 
familiar  with  its  origin.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
origin  of  this  beautiful  ciistom  of  plac- 
ing flowers  upon  the  graves  of  our  be- 
loved dead  each  year,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  this  thoughtful  gesture 
originated  in  my  great  native  State  of 
Mississippi. 

It  Is  a  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  on  April 
25.  1866,  shortly  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  of  that  unfortunate  fratricidal 
strife,  known  as  the  War  Between  the 
States,  this  custom  was  begun.  Just  a 
few  months  prior  to  this  occasion,  a 
bloody  battle  had  been  fought  at  his- 
torical Shiloh.  Many  brave  men.  both 
in  the  uniforms  of  the  blue  and  gray,  had 
fallen,  mortally  wounded.  Some  1.500 
to  2,000  of  the  dead  were  burled  In  the 
cemetery  at  nearby  Columbus,  which,  up 
to  that  time,  had  long  been  known  as 
the  Odd  Fellows  Cemetery. 

On  that  memorable  day,  April  25, 1866. 
the  good  women  of  Columbus  gathered 
all  of  the  flowers  available  In  that  beau- 
tiful little  city  and  marched  In  proces- 
sion to  the  burial  ground  of  these  sol- 
diers. There  they  tenderly  laid  the  flow- 
ers upon  the  graves  of  both  friend  and 
enemy.  This  act  inspired  Francis  Miles 
Finch's  poem,  'The  Blue  and  the  Gray." 

Mississippians,  proud  of  their  heritage 
and  traditions,  still  observe  April  25 
rather  than  May  30  as  Decoration  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  mention,  inci- 
dentally, that  Columbus,  Miss.,  is  also 
the  site  of  another  splendid  first.  It  is 
the  home  of  the  first  college  authorized 
and  created  by  State  law  exclusively  for 
women  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  quote  in 
part  the  poem  by  FYancls  Miles  Finch 
to  which  I  referred: 
Prom  the  silence  of  gorrowf  ul  buura 

The  desolate  mourners  go. 
Lovingly  laden  with  flowers. 

Alike  for  the  friend  and  the  foe — 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  Judgement  Day — 
Under  the  roees,  the  Blue. 

Under  the  lilies,  the  Gray. 
No  more  shall  the  war-cry  sever. 

Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red: 
They  banish  our  anger  forever 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  oiir  dead. 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  Judgment  Day — 
Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue; 

Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray. 

It  is  ironical  that  today,  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  site  of  this  noble  gesture 
on  the  part  of  the  women  of  Mississippi, 
Federal  troops  are  again  bivouacked  at 
the  University  of  Mississippi  to  enforce 
upon  the  people  of  that  great  State  the 
violation  of  another  custom  of  its  people, 
the  right  to  control  the  administration 
of  its  own  State  university.  While,  at 
the  same  time,  under  the  powerful  pro- 
tective wing  of  the  same  Federal  Govern- 
ment, a  minority  group  is  defying  the 
laws  and  customs  of  that  once  sovereign 
State,  in  its  capital  at  Jackson.  There, 
the  modern  carpetbaggers  are  endeavor- 
ing to  stir  up  sufficient  strife,  conflict, 
and  racial  discord  to  bring  about  blood- 
shed and  an  excuse  for  another  armed 
invasion  of  my  beloved  State. 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  278,  nays  52.  not  voting  103, 
as  follow.s : 

[Roll  No.  581 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Arends 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Avery 

Ayrt-s 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass 

Bates 

Becker 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett,  Mich 

Berry 

Betts 

Boland 

Bolton. 

Prances  P. 
Bolton. 

OUver  P 
Bonner 
Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broom  fle  Id 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N  C 
Buckley 
Burke 
Biirkhalter 
Burleson 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis 
Cahlll 
Cameron 
Cannon 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
CheU 

Chenoweth 
Clark 
Clau-sen 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 

Deroimlan 
Derwlnekl 
DowulDK 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Edwards 
Elliott 
Bvlns 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Pelghan 
Flndley 
Pino 


YEAS— 278 

Plsher 

Po«<artv 

Ford 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Fiiqua 

Oarmatz 

Gary 

Oavln 

Gtalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

QUI 

Glenn 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Orabowskl 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

GniTln 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Haiiaen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey,  &Alch 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

Hebert 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Jarm&n 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keoti;h 

KUburn 

KUgore 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Lankford 

Letn:ett 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McPall 

Macdonald 

MacOregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 
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Marsh 

Mathlas 

Mat6\inagu 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Miller.  Calif. 

MUler,  N.Y. 

MUIlken 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Monatian 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy. 

Murphy. 

Natcher 

NU 

Norblad 

O'Brien,  ni 

O  Brlen.  NY 

OHara.  Ill 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

ONelll 

Patman 

Patten 

Felly 

Perkins 

Ptke 

r..nle 

Poa«e 

Poff 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Reld.ni. 

Held.  NT 

Relfel 

R^uss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  8.C. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebufih 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan.  NY. 

St  George 

St  Germain 

St   Onge 

Say  lor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schwengel 

Senner 

Sheppard 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Sickles 

Slkea 

Suk 


Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Staebler 

Stafford 

StaKgers 

Steed 

Stlnson 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 


Abbltt 

Abele 

AberneLby 

Alger 

Ashbrook 

Baring 

Beermann 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Bromwell 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Bruce 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Dague 

Dole 

Foreman 


Tea^rue,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomijeon.  Tex 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

ToUefson 

Trimble 

Til  ten 

Udall 

UUman 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Vinson 
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Fountain 

GathlngB 

Grant 

Gross 

Gurney 

Uagan,  Ga 

Haley 

Hall 

Hechler 

Huddleston 

Johansen 

Johnson.  Wl.s. 

Kastenmeler 

Komegay 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Martin.  Calif. 


Wallhauser 

Watts 

Weltner 

Westland 

Whallcy 

White 

Wlckersham 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Wright 

Wydler 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


Martin   Nebr. 

Murray 

Pool 

Qulllen 

Rich 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Taylor 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tuck 

Watson 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Williams 
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Adair 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Ashmore 

AuchtncloBS 

Battln 

Blatnlk 

BoKgs 

Boiling 

Bow 

Burton 

Clancy 

Collier 

Daniels 

DavU.  Ga 

Davis.  Tenn 

Denton 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Flnnegan 

Flood 

Flynt 

Forrester 

Pulton.  Tenn 

Gallagher 

OoodeU 

Gray 


Griffiths 

Hanna 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Hoffman 

Horan 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jones,  Mo 

Kee 

King.  Calif. 

King,  NY. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Ijilrd 

Landrum 

Leslnskl 

Llbouatl 

McClory 

Mclntlre 

Mcl.oekey 

McMlUan 

Martin.  M-v-.s 

Michel 

Mlnshall 

Montoya 

Morrison 

NedEl 

Nelsen 

Nygaard 

OHara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Osmers 

Ostcrtag 


Piissman 

Pepper 

Phllbln 

PUcher 

Pinion 

Powell 

Purcell 

Rains 

Randall 

Rhodes.  ArLz. 

Rlehlman 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Scoit 

Secrest 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Slier 

Snyder 

Stephens 

Tupper 

Van  Deerlln 

Van  Pelt 

Waggon  ner 

Walter 

Weaver 

Wharton 

Wldnall 

WlllU 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wlnstead 
Wyman 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Walter  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  ArlKona. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr   Ashmore  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr   Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Morrl.son  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Plnnegan  with  Mr  Auchlnclosa. 

Mr  Llbonatl  w,ith  Mr  Devlne. 

Mrs.  Kc«  with  Mr  Mclntlre. 

Mr    King  of  California  with  Mr.  McLoekey. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mrs.  Dw>er. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Rlehlman. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr   Mlnshall. 

Mr   Gallagher  with  Mr   King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr  Osmers. 

Mr   Ryan  of  Michigan  with  Mr   Wyman. 

Mr  Rains  with  Mr   Slier. 

Mr   Passman  with  Mr  Bow. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Ostertag. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chiLsettfl. 

Mr.  Plood  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Hemphill  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Nygaard. 


Mr.  Secrest  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr    Denton  with  Mr.  Wharton. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  OHara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  HcH-an. 

Mr    Roberts  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Pillion. 

Mr.  Forrester  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 

Mr  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr  Powell  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Knox. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr    F^ynt  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Pllcher. 

Mr.  Etovls  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.  Andrews  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Wlnstead. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr   Montoya. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONTINUATION  OF  MEXICAN  FARM 
LABOR   PROGRAM 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  350,  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  Tloat  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
6497)  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  erf  1949.  as  amended,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, the  bin  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia IMr.  Smith],  and  pending  that,  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  con.sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  360 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  5497, 
a  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  resolution  provides 
an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general 
debate. 

During  World  War  n,  and  until  1951. 
Mexican  workers  were  admitted  Into  the 
United  States  for  temporary  employment 
in  U.S.  agriculture  under  various  au- 
thorities, none  of  which  were  entirely 
saUsfactory  either  to  the  workers,  the 
employers,  or  the  two  Governments  in- 
volved. 

In  1951.  the  Congress  approved  Public 
Law  78.  82d  Congress,  which  added  title 
V  to  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.    This 


legislation  authorized  the  negotiation  of 
an  agreement  with  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico establishing  procedures  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Mexican  nationals  into  the 
United  States  for  temporary  employ- 
ment. It  also  authorized  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  undertake  a  recruit- 
ment and  placement  function  with 
respect  to  such  workers,  assist  workers 
and  farmers  to  enter  Into  contracts  for 
agricultural  employment,  and  guarantee 
the  payment  of  wages  and  transportation 
by  farmer  employers. 

Public  Law  78  was  scheduled  to  expire 
December  31.  1953.  Subsequently  it  has 
been  extended  for  2-year  periods  and  the 
present  expiration  date  is  E>ecember  31, 
1963.  H.R.  5497  would  extend  this  au- 
thority for  an  additional  2  years,  until 
December  31,  1965. 

The  program  is  almost  entirely  self- 
supporting  and  will  not  burden  our  fi- 
nancial structure.  The  user  of  such  la- 
bor pays  almost  the  entire  costs  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  particular  program 
has  been  under  considerable  fire  for  the 
past  several  years.  I  certainly  would 
not  deny  that  it  is  under  Are  today,  so 
there  is  no  question  but  what  this  matter 
is  controversial.  I  recognize  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  supporting  legislation 
to  import  foreign  workers  into  this  coim- 
try  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
at  present  something  over  5  percent  of 
unemployed  people  in  America  today. 
However,  the  type  of  work  for  which 
these  people  are  employed  is  a  type  of 
work  which,  frankly.  Americans  gen- 
erally have  refused  to  perform. 

Now.  I  realize  that  there  will  be  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  later  on  in  gen- 
eral debate  as  to  some  of  the  reasons 
why  it  is  impossible  to  recruit  domestic 
workers  to  do  this  so-called  stoop  labor 
which  Is  prevalent  particularly  in  the 
West  and  in  California's  interior  valleys 
especially,  but  it  has  been  most  difficult 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
in  these  areas  and  in  other  areas,  such 
as  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas  and 
in  Arizona  and  other  areas  in  our  coun- 
try, where  perishable  commodities  are 
grown,  and  which,  after  all,  are  im- 
portant to  the  consumers  at  a  price 
which  they  can  afford  to  pay — It  is  most 
difficult  to  harvest  those  commodities 
without  some  source  of  labor  which  can 
be  quickly  acquired  and  quickly  built 
up  in  numbers  to  meet  the  emergency. 

For  example,  a  peach  has  to  be  picked 
within  12  hours  after  it  reaches  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  ripeness.  A  melon  has  to 
be  harvested  within  a  matter  of  24  hours 
after  that  melon  is  ready,  or  else  it  rots; 
it  is  simply  no  good  and  it  cannot  be 
shipped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  true  of  a  multitude 
of  products  grown  in  the  West  and  in 
other  areas  of  the  country  as.  for  ex- 
ample, Michigan,  and  unless  there  Is  a 
readily  available  supply  of  labor  to  quick- 
ly move  in  and  take  care  of  this  type 
of  work  then  that  fruit  or  those  vege- 
tables will  simply  rot  and  the  consumer 
will  be  denied  the  use  of  them.  To  the 
extent  that  such  commodities  will  be 
unavailable,  the  price  will  be  substan- 
Ually  increased.  This  is  basically  the 
reason  why  some  of  the  Members  of  the 


House  felt  that  until  such  time  aa 
mechanization  has  been  developed  to 
meet  the  need  or  that  a  substitute  do- 
mestic program  had  been  developed  that 
would  bring  the  workers  to  the  farm  to 
do  this  Job,  it  was  necessary  to  continue 
this  authority  in  the  Department  of  La- 
bor to  negotiate  with  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  for  the  use  of  these  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  explained  later 
In  debate  that  this  program  is  surround- 
ed with  a  vast  number  of  protective  regu- 
lations, rules,  laws,  and  so  on,  regarding 
wages,  working  conditions,  hours,  hous- 
ing, insurance,  and  all  other  details  that 
go  into  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  cheap  labor 
for  the  farmers.  That  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  it.  It  is  much  more  expensive 
labor  for  the  American  farmer  than  is 
domestic  labor,  if  domestic  lalwr  can  be 
secured.  So  do  not  fall  for  any  fallacy 
that  this  is  cheap  labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  the  farm  workers  of  this  Na- 
tion are  entitled  to  a  great  deal  more 
money  than  a  lot  of  them  are  getting. 
I  will  repeat  a  statement  made  just  2 
years  ago  at  the  time  we  debated  this 
bill,  that  I  personally  supported  a  na- 
tional minimum  wage  for  agricultural 
workers.  I  realize  that  this  too  is  con- 
troversial and  that  a  number  of  my  good 
friends  from  some  areas  of  the  country 
object.  But  it  is  my  frank  opinion  that 
the  domestic  farm  worker  in  this  coun- 
try does  need  an  upgrading  In  wages,  an 
upgrading  in  housing  conditions  and  in 
living  conditions  all  across  the  board.  I 
for  one  am  for  doing  that  very  thing.  To 
the  extent  that  we  can  move  forward 
within  the  next  couple  of  years  to  do 
that,  it  would  be  my  hope  that  never 
again  will  It  be  necessary  for  me  or  for 
anyone  else  to  take  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  seek  an  extension  of  this  par- 
ticular act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  which  will  permit  the 
House  to  go  Into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  purpose  of  debating  the  Issue 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  As  I  re- 
call, in  past  years  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Sisk]  has  given  the 
House  some  very  valuable  informaUon 
concerning  the  effect  of  this  program  on 
the  small  farmers  of  the  country. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  how  he  feels 
about  the  allegations  to  the  effect  that 
this  is  a  program  only  for  a  handful  of 
large  farmers? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  question 
which  has  been  propounded  by  my  col- 
league from  California,  and  thank  him 
for  calling  it  to  my  attention.  Here  is 
one  of  the  attacks  that  is  made  from  time 
to  time  on  this  program,  that  all  we  are 
doing  is  providing  workers  for  a  small 
group  of  large  corporation  fanners. 
Now,  I  am  not  here  to  deny  but  what 
some  large  farmers  do  use  Mexican  na- 
tionals under  this  program.  But  I  am 
here  to  state  to  the  Members  of  the 
House — because  we  use  these  people  in 
my  district  and  I  know  how  this  program 
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is  handled — that  the  people  who  would 
be  hurt  by  an  abrupt  ending  of  this 
program  first  would  be  the  small  farmer 
who  does  not  have  housing  and  who 
has  to  depend  on  the  Mexican  na- 
tionals to  harvest  his  grapes,  his  peaches. 
his  apricots,  his  melons,  his  vegetables. 
his  tomatoes,  whatever  the  case  may  be; 
because  the  small  farmer  does  not  have 
housing;  he  does  not  have  year-round 
work  and  only  uses  a  substantial  amount 
of  labor  at  harvest  time. 

He  must  have  a  source  from  which  to 
seek  and  to  obtain  this  labor.  The  large 
corporation  farmers  who,  of  course,  are 
used  as  whipping  boys,  first  by  politicians 
and  by  others,  let  me  say,  do  use  some  of 
this  Mexican  national  labor.  They  have 
to  justify  that  they  cannot  get  their 
work  done  otherwise,  but  in  most  cases 
they  do  have  substantial  blocks  of  hous- 
ing ;  they  have  a  great  deal  of  year-round 
work  and  keep  a  great  number  of  people 
there — keep  them  on  the  ranch  year 
round  and.  therefore,  they  are  not  caught 
in  the  bind  that  many  of  these  small 
fanners  are.  So  here  again  is  a  fallacy 
that  is  sometimes  preached  that  it  is 
only  for  a  few  very  large  farmers.  That 
is  absolutely  not  the  fact  of  the  case,  cer- 
tainly as  it  is  demonstrated  in  my  own 
particular  district. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  would  like  to  say  to  my 
friend  from  California,  in  line  with  this 
large  farm  situation,  he  is  talking  about 
the  very  thing  that  inspired  me  to  op- 
pose this  last  year.  For  several  years, 
serving  on  the  committee  that  writes 
this  legislation,  I  tried  to  pass  an  amend- 
ment which  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
Mexican  labor  for  crops  that  have  con- 
trolled acreage  and  price  supports.  I 
would  hope  that  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  people  who  represent 
areaf  where  stoop  labor  is  needed  for 
crops  that  are  not  acreage  controlled  or 
price  supF>orted  would  assist  me  in 
amending  this  bill  so  that  it  would  make 
some  sense  to  bring  in  labor  they  cannot 
get  in  these  areas.  However,  at  the  same 
time  we  are  bringing  in  foreign  labor  to 
produce  crops  in  the  United  States  for 
which  we  have  acreage  controls  and  sup- 
port prices,  that  the  farmers  in  Ten- 
nessee, or  the  farmers  in  California,  or 
the  farmers  in  Michigan  would  like  to 
have  acres  on  which  to  produce  these 
same  crops.  It  just  does  not  make  sense 
to  me  to  import  labor  to  produce  a  crop 
for  which  an  American  farmer  is  denied 
an  acreage  allotment  that  he  could  get 
if  this  foreign  labor  were  not  brought  in 
to  produce  these  crops. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Tennessee  I 
also  find  myself  very  sympathetic  to  the 
position  which  he  takes  in  this  matter 
and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  I  believe  I 
supported  his  amendment  2  years  ago. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  However. 
I  know  that  there  are  some  areas  of  the 
country  that  have  problems  somewhat 
different  from  those  which  we  have  in 
California  but,  so  far  as  my  own  area  is 
concerned,  I  would  not  mind  this  amend- 
ment at  all.  I  think  it  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent one  because  I  agree  it  is  foolish 


to  bring  in  foreign  workers  to  produce 
commodities  In  surplus.  What  I  am 
pleading  for.  frankly,  and  that  only.  Is 
at  least  for  a  short  extension  and  an  op- 
portunity to  do  what  I  believe  will  be  a 
phasing  out  effort.  I  am  inclljrfed  to 
think  that  a  couple  of  years  more  is 
about  It  on  this  program,  but  until  such 
time  as  we  can  develop  a  source  of  labor 
supply  for  these  perishable  commodities 
such  as  fruit,s  and  vegetables,  we  are 
simply  going  to  increase  the  price  to  the 
consumers  across  the  country  if  we  are 
unable  to  harvest  them  when  they  are 
ripe  or  mature  Otherwise  they  will  rot. 
They  are  not  controlled  commodities. 

Mr.  BASS.  This  is  true  As  I  say.  I 
will  not  oppose  Mexican  labor  coming  in 
to  produce  those  types  of  commodities 
but  I  certainly  hope  the  people  who  need 
this  assistance  in  the  field  of  Mexican 
labor  would  supp>ort  an  amendment  to 
restrict  this  a^aiiist  the  controlled  crops. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Tennessee  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time,  Mr   Speaker. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  .such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  350 
will  authorize  an  open  rule  with  2  hours 
of  general  debate  for  the  consideration 
of  H  R  5497.  a  bill  entitled  'Continua- 
tion of  Mexican  farm  labor  program.'" 
This  Ls  known  as  Public  Law  78  and  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "bracero  program." 

On  each  occasion  that  this  particular 
program  is  considered  I  rather  imagine 
it  brings  b6w;k  some  definite  memories  to 
many  of  the  senior  Members,  for  it  is  my 
understanding  that  this  particular  sub- 
ject matter  was  under  consideration  at 
the  time  the  shooting  occurred  in  the 
Chamber  some  years  ago. 

This  is  a  controversial  subject,  and  my 
mail  of  recent  date  indicates  that  much 
of  organized  labor  is  in  opposition  to  it. 
I  am  further  aware.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  will  even  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  California  Members  in  regard 
to  this  program. 

Public  Law  78,  for  the  temporary  em- 
ployment in  U.S.  agriculture  of  Mexican 
workers,  will  expire  on  December  31. 1963. 
H.R.  5497  will  extend  this  authority  for 
an  Eulditional  2  years;  until  December  31, 
1965. 

During  World  War  II  and  until  1951, 
Mexican  workers  were  admitted  into  the 
United  States  for  temporary  employment 
in  US.  agriculture  under  various  au- 
thorities, none  of  which  were  entirely 
satisfactory,  either  to  the  workers,  the 
employers,  or  the  two  Governments  in- 
volved. In  1951.  Congress  approved  Pub- 
lic Law  78.  which  added  title  V  to  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1929.  The  seven  ma- 
jor features  of  this  legislation  are  set 
forth  on  pages  1  and  2  of  the  committee 
report. 

Experience  in  this  program  has  shown 
that  in  spite  of  effective  recruiting  pro- 
grams carried  on  by  the  Federal  and 
State  employment  agencies  there  are  not 
sufficient  people  to  do  the  kind  of  work 
being  performed  by  the  Mexican  na- 
tionals that  are  admitted  under  this 
act  This  same  experience  has  shown 
that  there  is  only  one  really  effective 
way  of  reducing  the  numbers  of  foreign 
workers  needed  to  be  imported  and  that 


has  been  and  is  through  mechanization 
and  automation  of  the  stoop  tasks. 

Mechanization  In  cotton  since  1959  is 
proof  of  this  statement  In  1959.  34  per- 
cent of  the  crop  was  harvested  by  ma- 
chines— in  1961  it  had  increased  to  59 
percent.  Although  the  figures  for  the 
1962  crop  are  not  in  yet,  the  drop  in  the 
use  of  Mexican  nationals  in  the  cotton- 
producing  States  of  Texas,  New  Mexico 
and  Arkansas  shows  machines  are  replac- 
ing them  at  a  rapid  pace.  In  1961  these 
States  used  151,720  Mexican  nationals 
and  in  1962  they  used  40.636,  a  drop  of 
73  percent.  Agriculture  is  doing  evei-y- 
thing  possible  to  reduce  these  stoop  tasks 
by  mechanization. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  who  represent  urban  districts 
that  your  consumers  also  have  a  stake  in 
this  program.  There  are  those  who  show 
that  the  farmer  could  pay  20  to  50  per- 
cent more  in  farm  wages  and  it  would 
have  a  small  effect  on  the  retail  price  In 
the  market.  Statistically  this  is  true,  but 
they  fail  to  also  show  that  In  the  table 
food  crops,  labor  often  is  50  to  70  percent 
of  the  farmers'  total  cost  of  production. 
When  you  increase  his  cost  that  much  he 
is  going  to  shift  to  other  crops  that  use 
less  labor.  This  then  would  make  table 
foods  in  short  supply.  I  need  only  to 
remind  the  housewife  of  the  sharp  rise 
in  prices  last  winter  when  crops  were 
frozen  in  the  South  and  West  to  show 
how  short  supply  would  create  leaping 
prices.  So  your  consumers  do  have  an 
interest  in  a  supply  of  labor  to  keep  an 
even  flow  of  these  table  foods. 

There  are  those  who  would  like  to 
extend  this  law  for  only  1  year.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  there  is  ample 
authority  in  this  law  for  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  bring  this  program  to  a  com- 
plete halt  any  day  there  are  enough 
Americans  to  do  the  work. 

To  further  substantiate  the  fact  that 
this  program  will  be  needed  more  than 
1  year,  I  would  like  to  point  out  infor- 
mation from  a  report  made  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Olanini  Founda- 
tion. This  report  was  made  at  the 
request  of  Governor  Brown  of  California 
to  study  the  need  for  imported  and  sup- 
plemental farm  labor  in  the  State  of 
California.  During  the  hearings  Mr. 
Charles  Paul,  director  of  agriculture 
from  California,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Donald  Larin  of  the  department  of  em- 
ployment and  Dr.  Mamer  of  the  univer- 
sity who  made  this  report,  testified  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Equipment. 
Supplies,  and  Manpower  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee.  I  would  like  to 
quote  Dr.  Mamer's  summary  of  this  re- 
port of  the  necessity  of  supplemental 
labor: 

The  university  as  such,  of  which  1  am  a 
part,  does  not  take  a  poeltlon  either  on  ex- 
tension or  the  termination  of  this  progrann, 
but  we  have  prepared  this  study,  which  in- 
dicates that  seasonality  of  employment  will 
be  as  high  in  up  to  1968,  or  higher  than  it 
Is  now,  and,  consequently,  the  need  for  sup- 
plemenUl  labor  will  be  as  great  or  greater, 
at  least  5  years  hence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  Members  of  the 
House  are  Interested  In  passing  laws 
that  are  clear,  admlnlstrable,  and  ger- 
mane to  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion. H.R.  5497  is  an  act  to  allow  and 
control  the  importation  of  foreign  agri- 


cultural workers.  It  should  not  be  made 
a  vehicle  for  amendments  pertaining  to 
broad  subjects  concerning  American 
farm  labor.  These  subjects  are  being 
considered  separately,  and  properly  so, 
by  both  Hou.ses  of  Congress  and  should 
not  be  subjects  of  amendment  to  this 
bill 

There  are  continued  attacks  on  this 
program  stating  that  it  has  been  the  ve- 
hicle for  depressing  farm  wages.  Let  me 
call  your  attention  to  some  facts  that 
were  contained  in  the  last  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  on  the 
wages  being  paid  by  States  and  by  re- 
gions across  the  United  States.  The 
highest  using  State  of  imported  workers 
which  are  workers  from  the  British  West 
Indies  is  Florida.  Yet  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida pays  the  highest  wages  in  the  South- 
east, and  this  is  against  many  States  in 
the  Southeast  who  use  no  imported 
workers.  The  second  State  in  the  use  of 
men  from  the  British  West  Indies  and  the 
Bahamas  is  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and 
the  State  of  Cormecticut  pays  the  highest 
wages  in  the  Northeast.  This  same  re- 
port shows  that  last  year  the  State  of 
California  used  more  imported  Mexican 
nationals  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,  and  California  pays  the  highest 
wages  in  the  West.  If  these  imported 
workers  are  depressing  wages,  it  seems 
strange  that  these  Government  reports 
would  show  that  the  three  high  using 
States  are  also  the  three  highest  wage 
States  In  their  regions  and  area  of  in- 
influence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  measure  is  passed 
extending  the  date  to  December  31,  1965, 
and  if  I  am  still  a  Member  of  this  great 
body  in  1965,  it  is  my  present  intention 
not  to  support  any  further  requests  to 
extend  this  program.  I  believe  that  agri- 
culture will  just  have  to  figure  out  some 
way  to  solve  this  dilemma  during  the 
next  2  years.  If  they  are  unable  to 
harvest  their  crops,  then  the  consumer 
will  not  have  the  benefit  of  them.  In 
turn,  if  it  costs  more  money  to  harvest 
them,  then  this  will  simply  have  to  be 
added  to  the  price  and  the  consumer  will 
have  to  pay. 

But,  in  this  instance,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
believe  they  are  entitled  to  this  addi- 
tional extension  and,  accordingly,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  rule  and  recommend 
that  HJR.  5497  be  passed  without  amend- 
ment. I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  merely  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  gentleman's  reference 
to  wages.  I  was  wondering  whether  he 
could  not  Insert  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  will  read  the  Rec- 
ord what  those  "high"  wages  are. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman,  you  have  figures  just 
the  same  as  I  do.  I  know  you  are  op- 
posed to  the  program.  You  opposed  It 
last  year,  and  rightfully  so.  I  just  hap- 
pen to  be  for  It.  The  figures  on  wages 
have  been  reported,  of  course. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  realize  that.  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  to  be  compli- 
mented on  his  statement.  We  obviously 
disagree  as  to  the  time  of  termination, 


but  I  do  think  it  is  important  to  get  data 
in  the  Rxcord  on  what  the  wages  are 
that  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia  [Mr    COHELANl. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time,  not  to  oppose  the 
rule— I  favor  the  rule — but  I  would  like 
to  take  the  opportunity  and  state  why  a 
great  number  of  us — I  sincerely  hope  a 
majority  of  us — will  urge  you  to  vote 
against  this  bill  on  final  passage. 

I  should  also  like  to  say  that  those  of 
us  who  are  opposing  this  bUl,  will  make 
our  case  and  we  will  hope  that  on  the 
merits  we  can  vote  it  up  or  down  at 
some  reasonable  hour  this  afternoon. 
We  realize  that  we  have  a  holiday  to- 
morrow and  many  of  us  would  like  to  get 
away. 

I  should  also  like  to  say  at  this  point, 
in  connection  with  some  of  the  statistical 
data,  that  there  is  ample  data  avail- 
able from  all  of  the  Government  sources, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Department  of  Labor,  all  of  which  I  in- 
tend to  put  in  the  Rbcord  to  support 
some  of  the  arguments  which  we  are  go- 
ing to  make,  particularly  in  terms  of 
wage  rates,  the  range  of  wage  rates,  the 
difference  in  wage  rates,  the  impact  of 
adverse  effect  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
isting program.  We  are  going  to  argue 
that  this  is  a  subsidy  for  a  very  special- 
ized group  and  a  very  small  group  of 
American  agriculture. 

Contrary  to  the  arguments  advanced 
by  the  proponents  of  the  measure,  who 
want  to  continue  the  bill  for  2  more 
years,  we  will  show  that  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  came  in  again  this 
year  and  asked  for  over  $1,300,000  just 
to  administer  the  program.  So,  on  top 
of  everything  else,  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram is  increasing  in  terms  of  compli- 
ance costs  and  of  course  this  is  coming 
out  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Public  Law  78  is  a  war- 
time emergency  measure,  which  no  long- 
er has  a  valid  place  in  our  society.  It  is 
a  program  which  serves  as  a  subsidy  to 
less  than  1  percent  of  America's  growers 
but  which  has  been  cited  by  the  leaders 
of  national  farm  organizations  for  its 
detrimental  effects  on  the  great  majority 
of  American  farmers.  It  is  a  program 
which  is  supported  by  those  who  espouse 
the  free  enterprise  system  but  which  is  a 
complete  denial  of  that  system  by  mak- 
ing inoperative  the  basic  law  of  supply 
and  demand. 

Essentially,  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
program  raises  the  important  question: 
Should  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  be  used  in  such 
manner  as  to  perpetuate  a  farm  labor 
system  rooted  in  imderemployment,  un- 
employment, and  poverty,  both  at  home 
and  abroad? 

HJl.  5497.  by  providing  a  carte 
blanche  2-year  extension  of  Public  Law 
78  would  answer  this  question  in  the  af- 
firmative. It  would  do  so  for  it  Is  based 
upon  the  proposition  that  the  Nation's 


largest  industry — agriculture — is  de- 
pendent on  cheap  labor  for  its  survival; 
that  T3S.  growers  are  incapable  of  solving 
their  labor  problems  without  help  from 
the  Federal  Government.  It  means  that 
growers  who  have  benefited  from  this 
program  over  the  years  will  continue  to 
believe  that  the  Government  owes 
them  a  labor  force. 

I  deny  the  validity  of  this  proposition. 
I  believe  that  it  should  be  public  policy 
to  accomplish  in  agriculture  what  we 
have  already  accomplished  in  other  sec- 
tors of  our  economy ;  namely,  the  restora- 
tion of  respect  and  dignity,  based  upon 
good  wages,  good  working  conditions,  and 
steady  employment  to  the  men  and  wom- 
en who  labor  for  hire  on  American  farms. 
If  this  program  were  to  pass  from  the 
American  scene — and  I  am  convinced 
that  its  termination  is  long  past  due — 
I  submit  that  an  insignificant  number  of 
American  growers  would  be  affected — 
less  than  1  percent  of  all  the  farmers  and 
farm  employers  in  the  United  States.  I 
submit  further  that  those  growers  who 
now  use  Mexican  nationals  would  find  no 
diflBculty  in  getting  their  crops  harvested. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  Public  Law  78  is 
a  "crutch" — an  excuse  for  evading  the 
very  real  labor  problems  that  confront 
agricultural  employers.  I  submit,  fur- 
ther, that  the  extension  of  this  program 
is  more  to  the  advantage  of  farm  labor 
associations — which  is  a  glorified  way  of 
saying  "farm  labor  contractors" — and  to 
other  middlemen  who  provide  services  to 
Mexican  nationals,  than  it  is  to  farmers 
themselves. 

Farmers  are  interested  in  having  their 
crops  harvested;  they  are  not  particu- 
larly concerned  with  who  does  the  har- 
vesting. There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  if  foreign  labor  was  not  available  to 
those  few  growers  who  have  become  ac- 
customed to  its  use,  they  would  institute 
recruitment  practices  which  would  at- 
tract domestic  labor — or  they  would 
mechanize.  Either  solution  is  better 
than  delaying  the  inevitable  by  prolong- 
ing the  use  of  Mexican  labor. 

The  managers  and  other  employees  of 
farm  labor  associations,  who,  for  the 
past  10  to  15  years  have  made  their  liv- 
ing off  the  backs  of  Mexican  braceros. 
might  suffer,  it  is  true.  These  are  the 
people  who  recruit  labor  from  Mexico 
for  a  living — and  who  live  very  well  in- 
deed. Very  often,  these  are  the  people 
who  fly  by  first-class  jet  from  California 
to  Washington  to  lobby  for  extension  of 
Public  Law  78.  If  you  happen  to  meet 
them  at  the  Carle  ton  Hotel  here  in 
Washington,  the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  Los 
Angeles,  or  the  St.  Francis  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, they  will  wine  and  dine  you  to  your 
heart's  content.  And  where  did  the  ex- 
pense money  come  from?  From  the  bra- 
cero program. 

There  are  others  who  would  grieve 
to  see  Public  Law  78  fade  from  the  Amer- 
ican scene.  The  catering  firms  who  pro- 
vide board  for  Mexican  nationals  at  $1.75 
per  person — the  maximum  allowed  by 
the  Government — would  be  very  disap- 
pointed if  the  bracero  program  should 
be  terminated.  Why  should  they  not  be? 
For  every  $1.75  they  receive,  they  spend 
approximately  80  cents — that  is  not  a 
bad  profit.    The  concessionaires  who  sell 
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Cokes  at  the  reception  centers  for  15 
cents  a  bottle ;  the  Mexican  officials  who 
accept  bribes  from  prospective  braceros; 
the  insurance  companies  that  provide  oc- 
cupational insurance  for  brawjeros  while 
they  are  in  this  country;  the  bus  lines 
which  transport  brsiceros  from  reception 
centers  to  the  central  labor  camps — all 
of  these  individuals  and  Anns  would  hate 
to  see  the  end  of  the  bracero  program 
And  they  have  been  the  backbone  of  its 
supix>rt  for  the  past  10  years. 

The  charge  Is  made.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
growers  need  Public  Law  78;  that  Ameri- 
can farmworkers  will  not  do  stoop  labor. 
This  simply  is  not  true.  Let  me  remind 
the  House  that  coal  mining  is  stoop  la- 
bor, and  nobody  is  suggesting  that  we 
import  foreign  laborers  to  do  this  work. 

American  farmworkers  are  available, 
but  wages  must  be  raised  to  a  de- 
cent minimum  wage,  and  recruiting 
programs,  not  unlike  that  involved  in 
Public  Law  78.  must  be  inaugurated. 
If  the  money  spent  attempting  to  per- 
petuate the  bracero  system  had  been  in- 
vested in  a  program  to  better  utilize  the 
domestic  farm  labor  available  through- 
out the  country — a  program  such  as  that 
contained  in  the  recruiting-transpor- 
tation bill  and  other  measures  before 
the  Congress — we  would  today  have  a 
far  more  sensible,  more  logical,  and 
more  equitable  farm  labor  system  in 
American  agriculture.  ThLs.  I  submit, 
is  the  type  of  program  we  should  be 
supporting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  came  for  us 
to  recognize  Public  Law  78  for  what  it 
is — a  subsidy  to  less  than  1  percent  of 
America's  growers.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  a  program  which  works  to  the  direct 
dlsadvanUge  of  the  great  majority  of 
Americas  farmers — the  88  percent 
which  use  no  or  very  little  hired  labor. 
And.  it  further  depresses  the  incomes 
of  America's  farmworkers  who  are 
already  on  the  bottom  rung  of  our  eco- 
nomic ladder:  a  group  with  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  7.3  percent;  a  group 
which  in  1961  was  able  to  work  on  the 
average  only  134  days  in  agriculture  for 
the  pittance  income  of  $881. 

This  is  a  program.  Mr  Speaker,  which 
is  unnecessary  and  harmful — both  eco- 
nomically and  to  the  American  con- 
science— aoid  I  urge  that  when  the  roll 
is  called  we  vote  to  end  this  injustice 
by  defeating  this  bill. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

SUMMARY     OF     NET     BUDGET    RE- 
CEIPT AND  EXPENDITURE  TRENDS 

Mr  CANNON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
formity with  leave  granted  I  include,  for 
the  information  of  Members  and  others 
who  may  find  it  of  Interest,  the  fourth 
monthly  synoptic  tabulation  of  the  trend 
of  net  budget  receipts  and  expenditures 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  1963  Sls  of  April 
30.  1963.  with  comparisons  to  the  official 
budget  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1963 
and  to  corresponding  actual  data  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year  1962. 

BUDGET    RECEIPTS 

Budget  revenues  are  officially  project- 
ed by  the  President  at  $85,500,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963  ending  this  June 
30 — a  projected  increase  of  $4,091.- 
000.000  over  actual  budget  revenues  for 
fiscal  year  1962.  Through  the  first  10 
months — to  April  30,  1963 — actual  budg- 
et revenues  exceeded  the  corresponding 
10  months  of  fiscal  1962— to  April  30, 
1962— by  $4,591,000,000. 

To  reach  the  net  budget  revenue  pre- 
diction of  $85,500,000,000  for  all  of  fiscal 
1963  will  require  net  revenues  of  $18.- 
138,000,000  in  the  2  months  May-June 
1963.  In  the  corresponding  2  months  of 
fiscal  1962,  net  budget  revenues 
amounted  to  $18,638,000,000 

According  to  the  recent  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on 
the  debt  limit  bill,  the  administration, 
as  of  April,  apparently  still  adheres  to 
the  full  year  revenue  estimate  of 
$85,500,000,000 

In  contrast  to  budget  expenditures 
which  tend  to  recur  more  evenly 
throughout  the  fiscal  year,  the  pattern 
of  budget  receipts  shows  the  months  of 
September,  December,  March,  and  June 
as  the  peak  months;  and  receipts  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  January- 
June,  are  usually  higher  than  in  the 
first  half. 

BUDGET    EXPEND1TU«*8 

Budget  expenditures  are  officially 
projected  in  the  President's  January 
budget  at  $94,311,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963  ending  this  June  30 — an  in- 
crease of  $6,524,000,000  over  actual  budg- 
et expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1962.  of 
which  $1,901,000,000  is  for  national  de- 
fense and  $4,623,000,000  is  for  other  than 
national  defense. 

Through  the  first  10  months — to 
April  30,  1963— actual  budget  expendi- 
tures exceed  the  corresponding  10 
months  of  fiscal  1962— to  April  30,  1962— 
by  $5,001,000,000.  of  which  $2,366,000,000 
Ls  for  national  defense  and  $2,635,000,000 
is  for  other  than  national  defense. 

AVERAGE      MONTHLY      EXPINOmTRES 

Using  straight  averages  in  both  in- 
stances, the  table  discloses  that  budget 
expenditures  during  the  first  10  months 
of  fiscal  1963  averaged  $7,745,000,000— 
somewhat  le.ss  than  the  projected  budget 
average  of  $7,859,000,000  for  the  full  fis- 
cal year  of  1963  based  on  the  January 
official  budget  estimate  of  expendi- 
tures— a  little  less  for  national  defense 
items  and  also  slightly  less  for  nonna- 
tional  defense  items. 

To  reach  the  January  net  budget  ex- 
penditure predicUon  of  $94,311,000,000 
for  fiscal  1963.  net  budget  expenditures 
in  the  2  months  May  1-June  30,  1963. 
would  have  to  aggregate  at  least  $16,- 


854,000,000  in  other  words,  a  monthly 
average  of  at  least  $8,427,000,000  during 
the  2-month  period  as  against  the  ac- 
tual monthly  average  of  $7,745,000,000 
in  the  first  10  months  of  fiscal  1963. 
Thus  the  monthly  average  expenditure 
in  the  2  months.  May-June,  could  ri.se 
$712,000,000  above  the  monthly  average 
during  the  first  10  months  without  ex- 
ceeding the  budgeted  total  of  $94,311,- 
000.000  for  the  full  12  months.  The  table 
discloses  that  expenditures  for  all  of  fi.s- 
cal  year  1963  are  officially  budgeted  at 
a  monthly  average  $544,000,000  greater 
than  the  actual  monthly  average  of  all 
of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  1962  and 
that,  in  comparison  with  this,  in  the  first 
10  months  of  fiscal  1963  the  actual 
monthly  average  exceeded  the  corre- 
sponding 10-month  average  of  fiscal  1962 
by  a  little  less — namely,  by  $500,000,000. 
Stated  another  way,  m  the  first  83  per- 
cent of  the  fiscal  year  about  77  percent, 
or  $5,001,000,000  of  the  officially  projected 
$6,524,000,000  expenditure  increase,  fis- 
cal 1963  over  fiscal  1962.  has  been  real- 
ized. 

But  in  connection  with  exjjenditures. 
it  is  pertinent  to  note  from  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
on  the  recent  debt  limit  bill  that  as  of 
April,  the  administration  apparently  ex- 
pects budget  expenditures  for  fiscal  1963 
to  total  $93,907.000.000 — which  would  be 
$404,000,000  less  than  the  January 
budget  estimate  from  the  President — 
$564,000,000  less  for  other  than  national 
defense,  partially  offset  by  $160,000,000 
more  for  national  defense. 
Bi'DGET  DEncrr 
The  January  official  budget  estimate 
of  the  deficit  for  all  of  fiscal  year  1963 
is  $8,811,000,000,  or  $2,433,000,000  larger 
than  the  actual  deficit  for  all  of  fiscal 
1962.  But  as  noted  above,  the  more  re- 
cent official  administration  view,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  on  the  debt  limit 
bill,  is  that  the  fiscal  1963  deficit  will 
approximate  $8,407,000,000. 

Through  10  months  of  fiscal  year  1963, 
the  actual  deficit  is  $10,095,000,000  or 
only  about  $410,000,000  larger  than  the 
actual  deficit  during  the  corresponding 
10  months  of  fiscal  year  1962.  These 
figures  would  seem  to  suggest  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  budget  deficit  for  all  of 
fi.scal  1963  may  be  less  than  the  $8,407.- 
000.000  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  comparisons  and  the  trend  will  of 
course  vaiT  in  the  2  months  of  May 
and  June  in  i-elation  to  the  full  year 
amounts  and  in  relation  to  each  other. 

THE    PUBLIC    DEBT 

The  official  January  budget  projection 
i.s  that  the  public  debt  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1963— on  June  30,  1963— will  be  $303,- 
494.000.000.  a  projected  increase  of  $5.- 
293.000,000  from  the  actual  debt  of  $298,- 
201.000,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  on  July  1.  1962  But  the  Treasury's 
more  recent  estimate,  according  to  the 
report  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  the  recent  debt  limit  bill,  is 
that  the  debt  on  June  30  next  will  ap- 
proximate $305,300,000,000. 

The  actual  public  debt  on  April  30, 
1963,  stood   at  $303.165,000,000— or  $6,- 
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214,000,000  above  the  corresponding  date 
in  fiscal  1962 — at  April  30.  1962 — and 
$4,965,000,000  above  the  total  of  the  debt 


at  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year  on  July  1, 
1962, 
The  table  follows : 


\'et  budget  receipts  and  expenditures   (the  traditional  administrative  budget),   10  months 
of  fiscal  196S  versus  10  months  of  fiscal  1962  and  comparison  with  full  year  estitnates 

[In  millions  of  (loUars) 


Actual  for  10  months 

Budpct    estimates    for    all    of 
fiscal  1963  mmiiared  to  ac- 
tual (or  all  of  fi,<ical  1962 

Fiscal 
year  1963 

KLscal 
year 1«62 

1W>3  com- 
pared to 
1962 

BudRet 

estimate, 

1963 

Actual, 
1962 

Estimate, 

1963  over 

actual 

1962 

1    BiulRot  receipts  fnet).. 

67.362 

62.771 

4I,2K2 
31,  174 

+4.591 

85,500 

63,004 
41,307 

81,409 

+4.091 

2.  Iludfti't  fxp«'iniitiirps  (net): 

(0)  Nationitl    defense    (per   oRlcial   budgPt 
cla-islflcatlon).. .       

43,64» 
33.800 

+2.366 
+2,635 

51,  103 
36,684 

+  1,901 
+4.623 

(I))  Otlier  Ihiiii  national  defense 

3   Total  expenditures  (net) 

77,457 

72,456 

+6.001 

91311 

87,787 

+6,524 

4.  Not  surplus  (+)  or  deficit  (-),  line  1  minus 3... 

-10.095 

-9,6»5 

-410 

-8,811 

—6,378 

1-2.433 

6.  Averajfe  monthly  exixndilures: 

(a)  National  defc'n.'w 

4,3S5 
3.380 

4,417 
3,442 

(b)  Other  than  national  defense ; 

Total  monthly  average 

7,745 

7,245 

+500 

7,859 

7,315 

+  544 

>  That  is  to  say,  the  January  oiriiJul  t>U(lKet  projects  an  estimated  increase  of  $2,433,000,000  in  the  siw  of  the  deficit 
In  fiscal  1963  ajj  compared  to  the  actual  deficit  in  fiswil  1962. 

riotiroes:  Builget  for  1964  uud  monthly  Tn-.isury  .statement  for  .K]>t  30,  1963. 


APPROPRIATION   BILLS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  House  doubtless  noted  in  yester- 
day's newspapers  a  reference  to  what 
was  designated  as  the  slowness  of  some 
of  the  committees  of  the  House  in  re- 
porting bills  this  year.  There  seemed 
to  be  especial  emphasis  on  the  desire  to 
know  why  the  appropriation  bills  are 
not  coming  to  the  floor  at  a  more  rapid 
rate. 

May  I  say  briefly  that  the  reason  is  a 
very  simple  one  and  Is  both  statutory 
and  parliamentary.  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  cannot  appropriate  a 
dollar — and  no  official  of  the  Govern- 
ment can  spend  a  dollar  until  its  appro- 
priation and  expenditure  is  authorized 
by  law. 

The  legislative  committees  of  the 
House  are  in  complete  control  of  such 
situations.     Until  they  get  a  bill  through 


the  House  and  Senate  and  until 
it  has  been  signed  by  the  President,  we 
cannot  turn  a  wheel  on  many  of  the 
measures  which  must  be  implemented  by 
fimds  from  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  time  over  past 
years  it  has  been  necessary  to  call  at- 
tention to  this  situation  and  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  committees  reporting  out 
the  necessary  authorization  bills.  And  I 
am  again  taking  up  this  unhappy  and 
too  often  futile  task  of  urging  authori- 
zations in  order  to  expedite  the  proc- 
essing of  the  supply  bills  In  order  to 
permit  early  disposition  of  the  fiscal  pro- 
gram for  the  session  and  permit  prompt 
adjournment  as  required  by  law.  We 
have  to  wait  upon  the  legislative  com- 
mittees before  we  can  proceed  with  the 
appropriation  bill.  We  cannot  appro- 
priate a  single  dollar  until  it  is  author- 
ized. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
tabulation  indicating  the  application  of 
this  requirement  to  which  this  applies  to 
the  various  subcommittees  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  The  extent 
to  which  this  applies  to  the  various  sub- 
committees is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


Subcommittee  hill 


Oepartment  of  Defense 

Foreljm  operations 

IndepeiKlent  offices 

Military  construction.. 


PubJc  works. 


Area  of  the  bill 


Pr(X'ureiiient  of  airtraft,  ships,  and  niis.s|les 

Res«'arch  and  development  work  on  aircraft,  ships,  and  inl'isiltis.!.. 

Major  portion  of  entire  proRram:  I'nauthorized 

Export-Import  Bank  (this  year  only) 

N.\.S.\,  sp:*ce  program „ '."'.""'.'''.'. 

Entire  military  ronstrurtion  propram I."""^"$i.'2  " 

Some  military  housing! IIIII""III"II      !784 

.\EC  plant  and  equipment 


1964  hudpet 
estimate 


Ril/iovf 

$12. 2 
3  1 
3.7 
2.0 
5.7 


1.9 
.4 


CONTINUATION  OF  MEXICAN  FARM 
LABOR  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  5497)  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  'Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl  HJl.  5497,  with  Mr. 
Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  disF>ensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hagen] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Teague] 
will  be  recogrnlzed  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [  Mr.  Hagen  ] . 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  this  is  a  very  simple  piece  of 
legislation.  It  extends  the  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  maintain  for 
an  additional  2  years  beyond  December 
31,  1963,  a  program  of  bringing  in  sup- 
plemental labor  under  a  treaty  arrange- 
ment with  the  Government  of  Mexico,  to 
the  extent  that  he  determines  to  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  l>een  indicated, 
this  is  a  program  which  hsis  been  in  con- 
tinuous operation  since  1951.  It  has  had 
its  difficulties,  but  it  has  worked  very 
well,  we  feel,  not  only  for  the  people 
from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  who  are 
involved,  but  for  our  people  here  at 
home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  we  are  merely  extending  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  con- 
duct this  program.  It  Is  he  who  deter- 
mines the  need  for  the  program.  He 
could  operate  no  program  if  he  should 
find  that  there  was  no  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  give  the 
members  of  the  Committee  some  brief 
outline  as  to  how  this  worits,  we  have  a 
treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  It 
will  have  to  be  extended  at  the  end  of 
this  year.  Everyone  is  confident  it  will 
be  extended  without  any  difficulty.  The 
Mexican  Government  handles  the  prob- 
lem of  locating  qualified  laborers  in  Mex- 
ico. These  workers  are  screened  for 
diseases,  willingness  to  work,  and  so 
forth,  and  then  they  are  brought  to  the 
United  States  and  are  signed  up  under 
a  standard  work  contract  which  provides 
guarantees  with  respect  to  wages,  and  so 
forth.  But  before  any  workers  can  be 
brought  into  any  area,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  to  make  a  determination  that 
these  workers  are  needed  and  that  local 
labor  is  not  available  to  do  the  same  job. 
Further,  that  bringing  in  the  Mexican 
workers  will  not  have  an  adverse  effect 
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on  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
local  workers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  confident  that 
the  present  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  hia 
two  predecessors  before  him.  is  not  anti- 
labor,  and  that  he  will  administer  this 
program  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
entire  covmtry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
from  California  who  spoke  on  the  rule 
referred  to  this  as  a  subsidy  program.  It 
is  not.  The  only  Government  outlay 
involved  is  that  for  compliance  features 
of  the  program.  The  other  costs  of  the 
program  are  handled  by  fees  collected 
from  the  growers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  an  emer- 
gency wartime  program.  It  first  went 
into  effect  In  1951,  I  believe,  and  there 
were  other  programs  that  were  different 
which  preceded  it  during  the  wartime 
period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  the  only 
real  issue  here  is  the  question,  is  there 
need  for  this  program?  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  who  spoke  on  the 
rule  would  stipulate  that  if  there  were  a 
demonstrable  need  for  these  workers  he 
would  be  for  the  program.  So  the  only 
argument  between  us  really  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  bringing  in 
supplemental  labor.  On  this  question  of 
need  I  again  refer  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Mr.  Wlrtz.  Certainly  he  Is  not 
anti-labor.  Yet  he  came  before  our 
committee  and  recommended  a  1-year 
extension  of  this  program,  I  am  sure 
purely  on  the  basis  of  finding  that  there 
was  need  for  a  1-year  extension.  We 
support  a  2-year  extension  because  we 
say  that  the  size  of  the  program,  the 
magnitude  of  it.  is  completely  In  his 
hands.  He  can  make  this  determination 
of  need  at  the  end  of  1  year  if  condi- 
tions warrant  it,  and  I  think  he  will  do 
this  honestly. 

F\irthermore.  our  farmers  have  to  plan 
ahead.  Let  us  take  the  grower  of  toma- 
toes. Tomatoes  is  one  of  the  large  cix)ps 
in  California,  and  the  grower  needs  to 
know  in  auivance  whether  he  will  have  a 
source  of  labor  available  before  he  plants 
his  tomato  crop. 

So  we  do  not  want  to  be  involved  next 
year  with  our  tomato  growers  being  un- 
certain at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
whether  there  will  be  labor  available  to 
harvest  the  crop.  We  do  not  want  to 
bring  this  up  in  the  middle  of  a  Presi- 
dential election  year.  That  is  why  we 
want  a  2-year  program  rather  than  a  1- 
year  procram  as  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  Rood  conscience,  this 
Is  a  difficult  problem  for  u.s  who  come 
from  farm  areas  where  the.se  laborers 
are  used  We  in  good  con.science  try  to 
represent  the  interests  not  only  of  our 
farm  employers  but  of  our  farmworkers 
and  we  would  not  be  for  this  extension  if 
there  were  not  in  our  own  minds  a  dem- 
onstrated need  for  the  program.  We 
would  be  the  first  to  request  its  tei-mina- 
tion  if  we  became  convinced  otherwise. 

Mr.  COHELAN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  COKELAN  Will  the  Kentleman 
tell  the  Committee  whether  he  Is  suggest- 
mg  that  he  would  accept  the  Secretary's 


recommendation  in  connection  with  a 
1-year  extension  and  the  workmen's 
compensation  provisions  that  would  also 
be  provided  for? 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  May  I 
answer  the  gentleman  from  California 
this  way?  The  workmen's  compensation 
provision  would  mean  nothing  in  Cali- 
fornia because  every  farmworker  is 
covered  by  workmen's  compensation. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  This  is  a  national 
program.  We  are  talking  not  just  about 
California.  Is  the  gentleman  saying  that 
this  would  apply  In  Arkansas  and  Texas? 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  situation  is  either  in 
Texas  or  Arkansas.  In  this  respect  I 
can  speak  only  for  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Is  the  gentleman  say- 
ing that  he  favors  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation provision?  Because,  if  so, 
maybe  we  can  do  some  talking. 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  prefer  the  gentleman  ad- 
dress his  inquiiT  in  that  regard  to  one 
of  the  gentlemen  from  Arkansas  or 
Texas. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  should  assume  that 
the  gentleman,  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  is  not 
in  favor  of  the  workmen's  compensation 
provisions  as  presented  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  Let  me  say 
this  to  the  gentleman,  traditionally 
workmen's  compensation  has  been  a  field 
of  activity  of  State  law.  These  systems 
vary  so  greatly  from  State  to  State,  I 
think  it  would  be  an  unwarranted  intru- 
sion into  an  existing  pattern  of  work- 
men's compensation  law  for  us  to  legis- 
late at  this  time  in  connection  with  this 
program  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Porem.\n]. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  in  be- 
half of  the  folks  of  Texas'  16th  District, 
and  in  the  interest  of  reasonability  and 
sensibility  in  our  foreign  assistance  and 
self-help  programs  in  our  dealings  with 
other  countries.  Mexico  In  particular,  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today  to  speak  in  favor  of 
HJl.  5497,  Mr.  Udall's  bill  to  amend  title 
V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  which  will  extend  the  termina- 
tion date  of  the  act  to  December  31,  1965. 

Along  with  the  great  majority  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  administration,  I.  too. 
favor  first  consideration  of  U.S.  citizens 
for  employment  in  this  country  In  pref- 
erence to  alien  workers  when  domestic 
workers  aie  available.  However,  after 
a  thorough  investigation  of  this  situation, 
and  after  being  closely  associated  with 
the  industry.  I  find  that  there  is  very 
definitely  a  tremendous  shortage  of  do- 
mestic workers  in  our  west  Texas-New 
Mexico  area,  and  the  hiring  of  braceros 
to  help  in  our  farm  and  ranch  work  Is  a 
necessity  If  we  are  to  maintain  a  healthy 
agriculture  program. 

Admittedly,  there  are  a  few  unemployed 
persons  in  our  domestic  labor  market, 
but  we  are  unable  to  get  those  few  who 
are  available  to  do  the  stoop-labor  work 
necessary  in  our  farm  operations.  Our 
bitj  problem  today,  causing  the  unem- 
ployment that  we  do  have,  not  only  in 
Texas,  but  across  the  Nation,  lies  in  the 


fact  that  with  our  high  unemployment 
compensation  rates  made  available 
through  costly  Federal  Government  as- 
sistance programs,  our  people  can  be. 
and  are,  gainfully  unemployed.  Too 
many  F>^ople  are  looking  for  work  and 
hoping  they  can't  find  it,  because  they 
make  as  much  take-home  money  loaf- 
ing as  they  do  working.  Also,  I  hasten  to 
point  out  that  the  present  act  provides 
that  any  time  domestic  workers  do  be- 
come available  to  do  the  job  being  done 
by  the  braceros.  the  domestic  workers 
have  priority  over  the  braceros  and  will 
be  hired  to  do  the  work. 

I  strongly  recommend  your  favorable 
consideration  of  H.R.  5497  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  bracero  labor  employ- 
ment program.  We  can  achieve  a  three- 
fold benefit  through  employing  braceros 
in  our  labor-shortage  agriculture  areas. 

First.  We  can  boost  our  own  economy 
by  hiring  these  vitally  needed  workers, 
not  now  domestically  available,  to  help 
in  the  operation  of  our  farms  and 
ranches.  We  must  keep  our  farms  in 
operation  if  we  expect  to  have  a  healthy 
agriculture  economy. 

Second.  We  can  better  demonstrate 
and  sell  the  free  enterprise  system  to  our 
good  neighbors  to  the  south  by  their 
participation  in  the  various  projects  and 
developments  on  our  farms  and  in  our 
ranching  industry.  It  Is  somewhat  of  a 
Peace  Corps  in  reverse,  you  might  say, 
and  a  new  twist  to  foreign  education  and 
assistance. 

Third.  We  can  help  these  dependent 
people  help  themselves  by  the  money 
they  earn  from  this  work,  rather  than 
giving  them  millions  of  U.S.  dollars  in 
foreign  sissistance  programs.  Since 
1945.  we  have  granted  Mexico  approxi- 
mately $630,300,000  in  assistance  of  one 
type  or  another,  such  as  grants,  loans, 
aid.  and  so  forth.  I  cannot  see  justifi- 
cation in  the  continuance  of  this  kind 
of  aid  plan  as  compared  to  the  earn -it 
plan  that  the  Mexican  bracero  labor  pro- 
gram offers. 

For  these  three  primary  reasons 
briefly  di-scussed,  and  paiticularly,  in  the 
interest  of  working  toward  a  free-mar- 
ket-controlled economy  with  decreasing 
Federal  controls  and  regulations  over  our 
farmers.  I  respectfully  urge  you  to  vote 
Ui  favor  of  the  bill,  H.R.  5497. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  explain,  since  he  has  as- 
serted that  the  American  agricultural 
worker  may  be  indolent  and  lazy,  if  he 
considers  the  adverse  rate  which  I  notice 
is  paid  In  the  gentleman's  State.  70 
cents  an  hour,  which  Incidentally  was 
raised  from  60  cents  an  hour  last  year, 
and  which  was  50  cents  an  hour  the  year 
before,  to  be  an  adequate  incentive  for 
this  particular  attitude? 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  First  of  all,  in  reply 
to  the  eentleman,  I  did  not  say  they 
were  Indolent  and  lazy — he  did.  Sec- 
ondly, I  say  that  even  at  $1  an  hour  we 
are  unable  to  get  these  people  to  do  the 
work  on  our  farms  that  I  Indicated  here. 
Even  at  $1  25  an  hour  we  have  tried  in 
west  Texas  to  have  people  who  are  avail- 
able to  do  the  stoop  labor  work  that  we 


are  talking  about  here  and  we  have  been 
unable  to  get  the  people  to  do  the  work — 
mostly  because  the  people  are  not  there 
to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  gentleman  is 
aware  that  his  State  is  using  far  less 
braceros  than  it  used  in  previous  years? 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Primarily  because  of 
continued  mechanization  of  the  work 
that  IS  being  done  and  very  r>ossibly, 
with  an  extension  of  this  act,  we  will  be 
able  to  completely  get  away  from  the 
need  for  bracero  labor  In  the  next  2 
years. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  called  for  a  1-year  extension 
of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  I 
wonder  If  the  gentleman  goes  along  with 
that  program? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez  1. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
fellow  Members.  I  am  very  happy  that 
by  coincidence  I  am  following  my  col- 
league from  Texas  because  it  gives  me 
the  occasion  to  recall  the  tinath  of  an 
old  Irish  saying  to  the  effect,  "It  is  very 
easy  to.  sleep  on  the  wounds  of  another 
man." 

Mr.   Chairman,   the   gentleman   from 
Texas  fMr.  Foreman!  neglects  to  tell  you 
that  in  his  district  there  are  many  areas 
in  which  that  very  same  person,  who  has 
been  described  as  a  Mexican,  has  faced 
for  many  years  a  systematic,  prejudicial 
discrimination  in  salary,  in  housing,  in 
minimal  standards  of  hvlng  that  we  here 
in  America  take  for  granted.    He  ironi- 
cally refers  to  a  "good  neighbor  policy 
in  reverse."     Do  you  think  it  has  been 
conducive  to  good  neighborly  relations 
to   have  had  thousands  of  these  same 
braceros   herded   and   rounded   up   like 
cattle    and     thrown    in     concentration 
camps  and  put  in  a  ship  and  sailed  down 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  be  disembarked  at 
some   point   In   Mexico   far   from   their 
homes?    These  are  things  that  have  hap- 
pened.   I  can  conceive  of  my  colleague 
from  Texas  speaking  In  the  fashion  and 
in  the  manner  that  he  has  spoken  only 
because  he  Is  ignorant  of  how  the  other 
half  is  living  within  the  16th  Congres- 
sional District.     But  when  he  says  it  is 
Impossible  to  get  the  farm  laborers  to  do 
the  stoop  labor,  may  I  remind  him  that 
from  my  district  comes  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  migratory  laborers  of  any  point 
in  Texas  and  they  are  so  willing  to  work 
they  go  thousands  of  miles  away,  even 
as  far  as  Oregon  and  Minnesota.     They 
make  these  yearly  pilgrimages  to  such 
distant  points  and  they  go  to  those  places 
because    they   get   more    than   what    is 
offered  to  them  in  west  Texas — to  say 
nothing  of  the  indignity  to  which  they 
are  subjected  by  signs  such  as  I  have 
seen   in   Pecos,   Tex.— visible  for   all   to 
see  and,  as  I  say,   I  myself  have  been 
there  and  I  have  seen  them— "No  Mexi- 
cans allowed." 

To  say  that  they  are  not  willing  to  do 
stoop  labor  is  not  true.  What  they  are 
no  longer  willing  to  do  is  to  do  stoop 
labor  for  stoop  wages.  They  want  fair, 
equal,  and  the  right  kind  of  wages  for 
their  work.  In  this  same  State  from 
which   I   come,   we   have   no   minimum 


wage.  We  have  reached  this  anomalous, 
ironic,  unjust,  and  shameful  point — smd 
I  call  this  legislation  a  shameful  piece 
of  legislation,  because  it  perpetuates  in- 
equity upon  inequity,  and  it  is  using  the 
miseries  of  the  people  of  one  nation  to 
trade  on  the  miseries  of  other  unfortu- 
nate workers  in  our  country — that  Is  all 
that  this  represents. 

And  to  talk  about  phasing  It  out;  so 
far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  it  ought 
to  be  phased  out  right  now.  This  is  the 
best  time  to  phase  it  out. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  feels 
there  are  enough  migratoiy  workers  in 
his  district  to  serve  the  needs  of  agri- 
culture In  the  various  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  migratory  la- 
borers from  my  district  have  picked  the 
strawberries  south  of  my  district  and 
out  of  my  State.  They  have  picked 
cotton  in  the  gentleman's  district,  the 
16th  District;  they  have  picked  cotton 
In  east  Texas,  but  they  have  been  dis- 
placed because  there  are  some  now  if 
they  wished  to  remain  in  these  very 
same  districts  would  earn  as  little  as  20 
cents  an  hour  for  doing  the  work. 

I  have  been  to  places  where  we  have 
had  native  workers  earning  as  little  as 
20  cents  an  hour  because  Texas  has  no 
minimum  wage  and  hour  law.  There- 
fore, if  we  had  a  strict  and  explicit  en- 
forcement of  this  agreement,  which  is 
International  In  nature,  maybe,  perhaps. 
It  would  be  different.  But  a  survey  was 
run  several  years  ago  with  respect  to  the 
average  wages  paid  to  braceros,  which  at 
that  time  was  supposed  to  be  50  cents 
an  hour.  That  survey  revealed  they 
never  received  the  50  cents  an  hour  on 
the  average,  that  the  total  was  less  than 
30  cents  an  hour.  Therefore,  we  have 
competition.  The  native  Texan  can  be 
found  in  many  fields  working  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  lmr>orted  foreign 
worker.  So  this  native  worker  who 
works  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  im- 
ported foreign  bracero  Is  not  guaranteed 
a  minimum;  and,  as  I  say,  gets  as  little 
as  20  cents  an  hour.  This  imported 
bracero.  if  the  law  were  enforced,  would 
today  be  entitled  to  70  cents  an  hour. 

But  If  the  gentleman  Is  so  desirous  of 
having  this  Inadequate  supply  of  labor, 
and  It  becomes  necessary  to  dip  Into  the 
resei-volr  of  this  excess  labor  in  the  Re- 
public south  of  us,  why  not  do  it  as  good 
neighbors?  Why  not  let  them  come  in 
as  immigrants,  not  as  slaves?  The  mo- 
ment these  people  do  not  show  satisfac- 
tion they  can  be  deported  and  thrown 
back,  with  very  little  chance  of  protest. 
Let  us  give  them  the  chance  to  come  to 
America,  as  our  parents  did,  and  remain 
If  they  wish. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  CederbergI. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  take  this  time  to  emphasize  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  the  impor- 
tance of  this  program  to  agriculture  In 
the  State  of  Michigan.  We  feel  it  is 
very  vital  and  necessary  to  us. 


A  reading  of  the  report  will  indicate 
that  we  use  a  considerable  number  of 
these  people,  and  we  do  not  know  how 
we  could  get  these  crops  harvested  if  we 
did  not  have  them.  We  have  great  con- 
cern for  our  domestic  labor,  and  I  agree 
that  in  every  instance,  where  it  is  ix)s- 
sible,  domestic  labor  should  be  used  first. 
However,  as  the  report  further  indicates, 
and  it  refers  to  the  Michigsm  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  domestic  labor  is  unable 
to  do  that  job  in  Michigan.  We  recog- 
nize that  stoop  labor  in  the  hot  sun  is  a 
difficult  task  for  those  who  are  not  used 
to  it,  and  they  just  have  not  been  able 
to  do  it  in  the  past.  We  have  had  In- 
stances in  my  State  where  some  of  the 
crops  spoiled  In  the  field  because  we  had 
a  lack  of  agricultural  workers,  resulting 
in  a  great  cost,  not  only  to  the  consumer 
but  to  the  grower. 

We  have  had  wonderful  community 
relations  with  those  who  have  come  up 
to  do  this  work  In  the  State  of  Michigan. 
In  my  community,  In  cooperation  with 
the  Council  of  Churches  and  others,  we 
have  done  everything  we  could  to  make 
their  stay  in  our  area  pleasant.  We  ap- 
preciate their  presence  in  our  State.  We 
are  grateful  for  the  work  they  do  and 
have  been  doing  for  us. 

We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  come  to 
our  State  to  do  this  work.  Mechaniza- 
tion and  improved  methods  of  handling 
these  crops  will  in  a  few  years  eliminate 
our  need  for  these  workers.  But  as  of 
now  I  cannot  see  how  we  can  get  along 
without  this  particular  program,  and  I 
sincerely  favor  this  extension. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
that  the  Members  will  not  get  the  Idea 
that  this  Is  simply  a  California-Texas 
party  this  afternoon,  because  the  whole 
Nation  is  involved,  and  I  think  that  our 
concern  should  go  a  great  deal  further 
than  most  of  the  speakers  have  seemed 
to  indicate. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  domestic  prob- 
lem of  how  we  will  gather  our  crops. 
Obviously  we  have  to  have  people  who 
will  do  the  type  of  work  it  is  necessary 
to  do  if  you  are  going  to  get  the  crops 
gathered.  I  am  sure  that  there  Is  al- 
ways a  relationship  between  the  price 
that  you  pay  and  the  volume  of  labor 
that  you  can  get. 

Unfortunately,  agriculture  has  been 
the  least  remunerative  of  all  of  the  busi- 
ness activities  of  the  United  States  for  a 
good  long  time  and  has  been  unable  to 
pay  the  wages  that  other  segments  of 
our  economy  have  been  able  to  pay.  I 
would,  therefore,  call  the  attention  of 
the  membership  to  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  make  much  difference  what  kind  of 
laws  you  pass  here,  you  are  not  going  to 
materially  raise  agricultural  wages  until 
you  raise  agricultural  prices.  That  Is 
just  plain  commonsense.  It  always 
works.  You  are  not  going  to  get  people 
to  pay  more  to  gather  a  cotton  crop  or 
to  gather  a  fruit  crop  or  to  gather  a  let- 
tuce crop  than  the  crop  is  going  to  sell 
for.  so  if  you  are  going  to  raise  these 
wages,  as  all  of  us  would  like  to  do,  you 
are  simply  going  to  have  to  raise  the 
price  of  the  product.    Bear  that  in  mind. 
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Now.  the  next  thing  that  I  think  we 
should  consider  is  that  we  are  moving,  a« 
several  of  the  speakers  have  said,  toward 
mechanization,  and  moving  rather  rapid- 
ly But.  I  could  not  more  disagree  than 
I  do  with  the  gentlemen  who  said  that 
If  we  cannot  get  domestic  labor,  let  us 
mechanize  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Now.  why  should  we  want  to  do  that 
sort  of  thing''  Why  is  it  desirable  to 
take  away  from  anybody  employment 
whether  he  Is  an  American  citizen  or 
Mexican  bracero.  Why  should  we  say 
that  It  IS  of  no  value  whatever  to  pay 
these  wages  to  Mexican  braceros  and 
let  them  take  thi-;  money  home  aus  some- 
thing they  have  earned  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow  rather  than  something  that 
Uncle  Sam  reached  in  his  pocket  and 
handed  to  them  as  a  giff 

We  are  handing  out  gifts  all  over  the 
world.  We  are  reaching  Into  the  tax- 
payer's wallet  and  handing  it  out  with- 
out a  thing  in  the  world  in  return. 
Here  we  are  getting  something  in  re- 
turn. We  are  givmg  Mexico  aid  in  the 
very  most  etTecUve  way.  Are  there 
Members  who  are  so  callous  that  they 
would  like  to  see  us  deny  to  our  sister  re- 
public the  opportunity  to  earn  some  aid? 

Most  of  you  talk  about  trade  and 
not  aid.  Most  of  you  talk  about  giving 
people  an  oppxjitunity  rather  than  giv- 
ing money  Here  we  are  giving  the 
Mexican  workers  an  opportunity,  and 
yet  the  opponents  of  this  bill  come  along 
and  say  Why.  even  though  it  will  not 
put  one  Amencan  to  work,  we  would 
like  to  stop  this  use  of  Mexican  labor 
and  mechanize  eveiTthing  so  that  no- 
body would  get  any  wages  out  of  it  ' 
I  cannot  agree  to  such  a  philosophy  as 
that. 

I  believe  it  is  sound  to  keep  these 
people,  a-s  many  of  them  as  we  can, 
consLstently  at  work.  Now,  it  is  true 
that  we  are  working  only  about  30  per- 
cent as  many  as  we  one  time  used 
of  this  Mexican  labor,  and  It  is  true 
that  that  percentage  is  going  down. 
But.  it  IS  also  true  that  if  you  repeal 
this  Mexican  bracero  law  and  wipe  out 
the  legal  method  of  getting  Mexican 
labor,  you  are  going  to  have  a  flood  of 
"wetbacks."  and  somehow  or  other  this 
House  has  never  distinguished  between 
wetbacks  and  braceros.  There  are  no 
women  and  children  with  the  braceros. 
That  problem  is  entirely  one  of  the  wet- 
backs There  is  no  deportation  from 
the  United  States  by  shipload  across  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  into  some  interior  point 
of  braceros.  That  is  entirely  wetbacks 
that  the  gentleman  talked  about.  Those 
are  the  illegal  entrants,  and  you  wipe 
out  the  legal  way  of  working  in  the 
United  States  and  you  but  invite  a  repe- 
tition of  the  veiT  scandalous  situation 
that  existed  before  we  had  this  bracero 
law. 

Now.  Mr  Chairman,  that  Is  really  the 
choice  you  have.  You  do  not  have  a 
choice  of  providing  labor  for  some  needy 
Amencan  citizen  from  San  Antonio  or 
anywhere  else.  You  have  the  choice  of 
providing  it  legally  through  the  use  of 
braceros  or  providing  for  it  illegally 
through  the  use  of  wetbacks. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Martin]. 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chau-man  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  shall  not  addrcM  myself  to  the 
ignorance  of  any  person  present,  as  has 
happened  here  today.  I  am  not  going  to 
personally  vlllify  any  particular  person 
for  the  position  he  has  taken. 

Mr  Chairman.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  because  of  the  high  unemployment 
that  we  have  in  this  country  we  should 
not  Indulge  In  this  type  of  program.  I 
do  not  believe  that  can  stand  the  test  of 
logic.  In  the  past  20  years  on  the  farms 
in  America  the  labor  force  has  been  re- 
duced by  one-third.  This  has  been  due 
to  mechanization  in  part  and  also  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  production  per  man- 
hour  has  increased  by  about  5  percent  per 
year  over  the  last  30  years. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  say  this  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se  today:  If  you  want  to 
help  alleviate  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem that  we  have  in  America,  you  should 
bear  In  mmd  some  simple  facts.  For 
instance,  for  every  $1  of  agricultural  in- 
come $5  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  non- 
farm  segment  of  our  economy. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  .said  in  my  own 
congressional  district  to  the  labor  lead- 
ers, the  union  leaders,  that  I  support  this 
program  because  for  every  dollar  of  agri- 
cultural income  that  I  help  this  country 
to  obtain  I  am  helping  the  nonfarm  .seg- 
ment of  this  economy  by  an  additional 
$5  I  am  creating  more  by  keeping  this 
prtwram  In  ettt^t.  keeping  more  men 
working — union  members  and  nonunion 
membtMs.  those  who  are  in  the  trucking, 
the  shipping,  the  packing  industries  and 
so  forth. 

So  if  you  want  full  employment  or  if 
you  are  trying  to  attain  full  emplo>Tnent, 
I  would  say  to  you  this  program  is  an 
excellent  one.  It  Is  needed  If  you  knock 
this  program  out  today  you  place  the 
American  farmer  in  a  position  where  he 
cannot  continue  and  you  will  be  destroy- 
ing many  of  the  resources  of  this  coun- 
try You  will  be  hurting  and  addiruj  to 
the  unemploj-ment  problem  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  therefore,  we  are  not 
just  talking  about  farmers  today.  I  de- 
plore the  fact  that  on  the  floor  of  Uiis 
House  the  farmers — the  big  farmers  es- 
pecially— have  been  knocked  around  a 
good  bit  of  the  time.  Well,  the  time 
has  come,  my  friends  and  my  colleagues, 
when  you  cannot  place  the  farmer  In 
the  garbage  can  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  and  then  put  him  on  a  pedestal 
at  campaign  time.  It  is  about  time  tliat 
some  of  you  who  have  your  heart  on  your 
sleeve  recognize  that 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to  be  faced 
in  the  next  few  weeks  with  another  as- 
pect, another  program,  the  foreign  aid 
program,  are  we  not?  For  years  this 
Congress  has  fought  and  struggled  with 
the  idea  that  we  have  got  to  get  the 
moneys  down  to  the  people;  Is  that  not 
true?  As  a  bjiDroduct  of  this  program — 
and  I  defy  anyone  to  challenge  it — we 
have  a  built-in  process  right  in  the  bra- 
cero program  which  does  not  cost  this 
country  1  cent. 

Where  does  it  starf  It  starts  right 
down  at  the  people.  A  b>T>roduct  of  It 
here  Is  that  you  have  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  salesmen  going  twick  Into 


Mexico  carrjing  a  good  image  of  this 
country,  and  the  people,  the  taxpayers 
are  not  obligated  for  1  cent  of  this  pro- 
gram. None  of  you  will  challenge  that, 
because  It  is  absolutely  true. 

Remember  this:  We  only  got  into  the 
foreign  aid  program  because  we  wanted 
to  stop  communism.  Right  now  you  have 
a  .serious  threat  of  exportation  of  com- 
munism both  to  the  south  of  Cuba  and 
to  the  north.  It  is  a  very  serlou-s  prob- 
lem In  Mexico  at  the  present  time  So. 
I  re.spectfully  urge  each  one  of  you  gen- 
tlemen, as  you  vote  today,  you  can  ca.st 
a  vote  for  foreign  aid  which  does  not 
cost  you  a  cent:  you  can  cast  a  vote  not 
only  for  the  farmer  but  for  business  and 
for  the  entire  economy  of  this  country. 
I  respectfully  ura;e  you  to  do  .so. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  California  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Tlie  gentleman 
said  It  did  not  cost  any  money.  Is  the 
gentleman  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  en- 
forcement provision  of  this  pi-ogram 
costs  about  $1,300,000  a  year"' 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  California  I  am 
aware  of  that,  and  the  only  rea.son  for 
that  is  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
would  not  let  the  farmer  pay  for  it  him- 
self, although  he  was  willing  to  do  .so. 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  So  that,  when  you 
.said  it  did  not  cost  any  money,  you  meant 
to  the  extent  of  onlv  $1,300,000? 

Mr  M.ARTIN  of  California  Obvi- 
ously that  IS  part  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram 

Mr.  COHFXAN  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  California  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  COHELAN.  Tlie  gentleman  and 
the  previous  speaker  are  talking  about 
the  fact  that  expenditures  for  hired  labor 
constitute  an  undue  burden  upon  the 
farmer  in  this  country.  At  the  appropri- 
ate time — I  do  not  want  to  burden  the 
House  with  statistics — I  will  insert  in  the 
Record  a  table  showing  the  realized  gross 
farm  income,  total  production  expenses, 
and  expenditures  for  hired  labor,  in  the 
Unil^^d  States  and  selected  Statts  for 
1961.  which  .shows  in  our  great  State  of 
California  the  realized  gro-ss  farm  in- 
come expenditure  for  hired  labor  as  a 
percentage  of  realized  gross  farm  income 
is  16.5  percent  and  the  total  production 
expenses  for  hired  labor  are  22  8  percent. 

I  am  very  proud  to  say  that  that  figure 
is  the  highest  figure  in  a  table  of  States 
that  consists  of  Arizona.  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado.  Michigan.  New  Mexico, 
and  Texas.  In  these  StaU'S  these  figures 
are  considerably  lower.  Of  course,  what 
this  .shows  Ls  that  as  a  percent  of  the 
gross  expenses  it  Is  a  relatively  small 
item.  I  would  remind  the  gentleman 
that  realized  gross  farm  income  in  the 
UniU^d  States  as  a  whole  last  year  was 
$39,912  million. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COHELuAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  In- 
clude at  this  point  In  the  Record  the 
table  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  other 
significant  tables  bearing  on  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  tables  referred  to  follow  . 


Realized  gross  farm  income,  total  production  eTperu>f^,  and  expenditure »  for  hired  labor.  United  StaU*  arul  Belected  States,  1961 
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Stilt* 


UDitcd  8Utea. 


ArtaooA ^ . . 

Arinums-.— .....•.•••. 
Califoml*™ 


Reallxed 
gross  (arm 

tnoOT116 

(million 
dollars) 


39. 912. 0 


484. 4 

848.7 
3,381.7 


Total 

prwiuition 

expenses 

(million 

dollars) 


27, 109.  0 


330.0 

.104.4 

2.446.9 


Expenditures  for  hired  lal»or 


Million 
dolhirs  1 


3,048.0 


A.s  porrent  of— 


Realized  .Total  pro- 
gross  larui    duction 


income 
(real) 


7.« 


62.5 

79.  S 

556.7 


12.9 

9.4 

16.5 


exiH'n.ti>s 


11.2 


18. 0 

15.8 
22.8 


State 


Iteallied 
gross  farm 

Income 
fmflllon 
dollars) 


Colorado 

Mldiifran 

New  Mexico. 
Texas 


« Includes  cuti  wages,  perqui.vitos,  and  .so«iaI  security  taxes  paid  by  employers. 

Farm  wage  rates,  Jan.  1,  1963  ' 


712.2 

894.7 

26.^7 

2, 670.  7 


Total 

production 

expense? 

(million 

dollars) 


Expenditures  for  lilrvd  lalx)r 


560.2 

615.8 

192.5 

1,799.6 


Million 
dollars  1 


As  percent  of— 


Realit«>d 

gross  Usui 

income 

(real) 


52.6 

71.9 

25.4 

301.2 


7.4 

8.0 

9.6 

11.3 


Total  pro- 
ducUon 
ejkpuuscs 


9.4 
11.7 
13.2 
10. 7 


pJvl'iTAii^Tm!"""'"'  '^^"'  ^^""'^"^•^'   ''^^';"  '-■SDA  Economic  lU-search 


St  dtc  and  region 


Maine 

New  Uam|Mblre 

Vermont 

Maasachusetts ,... 

Rhode  Island 

Coimectlfut 


New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


Ohio 
Indiana 

Illinois 

Micliigan .. 

Wisoonctn 


Minne.sota . .., 

Iowa 

M  Is.s(iur1 
North  IHkota 
South  nakota 
Nebraska 

Kansas.. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sooth  Carolina.   . 

Oeorgia ""'."'. 

Florida 


Kentucky... 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MIssi.ssippl.. 


Arkansas. 
I/ouLsJana. 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


-Nfontana 

Idaho .'"." 

Wyoming ...'....'. 

('olormlo " 

New  Mexico.. imm.' 

Arizona 

rtah "■ 

-Nevada 


Waslilngton 
Ormoci    .. 
California 

I'aclflc 

Cnlted  States 

CIX 618 


■  .\<ijujite«l  for  sea.s)nal  variation. 
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Average  farm  rrage  rates,  lij61  ' 


May  29 


Per  month 

Per  week 

Ter  lUy                             1 

I'or  hour 

Composite 

rate  jxt 

hour 

Indcxe-i  of 

state  and  region 

With 
house 

With 
board  ind 

room 

With 

board  and 

room 

Without 

board  or 

room 

With 
house 

With 

board  or 

room 

Without 

boaril  or 

room 

With 
hou.se 

Without 

board  or 

room 

composite 

rates  (1910- 

14=100) 

219 
200 
232 
234 
233 

$U7 
l.'W 
157 
It^l 
160 
160 

$37.50 
44.50 
39.50 
45.  ,M) 
45.75 
46.00 

$65.50 
59.50 
53.75 
62.60 
63.76 
63.76 

$0.50 
9.60 
9.20 
10.50 
10.70 
10.90 

$1.13 
1.16 
1.14 
1.24 
1.23 
1.32 

$0  969 
1.02 
963 
1  (W 
1  10 
1  13 

$.'iM 

New  Hampshire - 

Vermont 

.Mii.<sachu3etts 

Rho<ie  Island 

Connecticut 

673 
fi34 

7(W 
7f.3 
777 

New  England 

214 

165 

41.50 

58.50 

9.90 

1.10 

1.02 

ftV9 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

PennsylTanla. 

213 
2» 
189 

148 
156 
135 

38.  2S 
41  50 
35  .50 

54.28 
56.00 
47  50 

0.20 
9.  70 
8.30 

1.15 
1  16 

1.07 

.060 

.9.'i2 
.H40 

590 
fkH() 
fi77 

Middle  Atlantic 

206 

145 

87.75 

6Z25 

0.00 

1  13 

.000 

629 

177 
180 
201 
211 

202 

129 
133 
155 
143 
149 

$6.60 
6.50 
7.60 
6.90 
7.00 

8.50 
8.40 
9.40 
8.80 
8.90 

1.09 
1.07 
1.12 
1.00 
1.10 

.825 
.823 
.889 
.867 
.866 

«25 

Ohio 

Indiana. - 

64S 
6.19 

624 

Wisconain 

693 

East  North  Central 

196 

143 

7.00 

8.90 

1.10 

.867 

630 

Minnesota .-- 

190 
205 
159 
187 
191 
216 

ao2 

149 

164 
llfi 
157 
152 
166 
154 

8.00 
8.40 
6.20 
7.20 
7.30 
8.10 
8.10 

0.00 
10.30 
7.80 
9.00 
9.00 
10.00 
9.70 

1.10 

1.16 
1.01 
1.04 
1.05 
1.13 
1.14 

.010 
.067 
.771 
.860 
.880 
.060 
.033 

581 

800 

^jf  i...uipi 

688 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

494 

633 
640 

Nebraska - 

Kansas 

740 

West  North  Central 

190 

148 

7.70 

9.40 

1.10 

.8»4 

617 

$6.90 
6.60 
5.40 
5.30 
5.10 
3.70 
4.25 
5.70 

8.00 
8.10 
6.50 
6.80 
5.80 
4.20 
4.80 
&20 

$0.94 
.93 
.70 
.66 
.63 
.46 
.57 
.79 

1.00 

1.04 
.84 
.78 
.72 
.M 
.67 
.86 

.030 
.001 
.707 
.647 
.626 
.456 
.545 
.709 

861 

910 

786 

Virginia 

613 

Weet  Virginia - 

720 

010 

Doutn  (.arouna 

619 

Georgia 

Florida 

723 

South  Atlantic 



6.00 

8.70 

.66 

.74 

.624 

701 

TtniMaaee _ 

A]»lMtma 

4.45 

4.05 
4.06 
3.86 

5.60 
4.80 
4.65 

4.20 

.68 
.51 
.55 
.48 

.87 
.65 
.61 
.53 

.664 
.660 

.479 

617 

5«2 
515 

MisBtaippi 

East  South  Central 

4.10 

4.86 

.53 

.65 

.548 

fiC-i 

6.40 
4.75 
7.20 
6.20 

8.00 
5.30 
8.30 
6.70 

.63 
.50 
.80 
.00 

.73 

.66 

1.01 

.80 

.666 
.507 
.916 
.746 

622 

Arkansas 

Iwihhnn 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

628 
609 
617 

West  South  Central 

6.80 

&40 

.68 

.78 

.716 

634 

Montana 

Iiluho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona. 

Utah 

Nevada 

227 
255 
230 
226 
194 
262 
243 

260 

179 
200 
164 
167 
137 
179 
206 
176 

9.60 
10.40 
9.60 
9.70 
7.40 
8.80 
9  80 
9.80 

1.16 

1.20 
1.14 
1.13 
.87 
.99 
1  23 
1.19 

.034 

1.02 
.923 

.9;« 

.747 
.907 
1.01 
.982 

480 

5tM 
4U4 
6.34 
03X 
617 
641 

Mountain 

236 

176 

0.40 

1.00 

.921 

583 

Washington 

Oregon 

CaUfomla 

271 
256 
300 

212 
194 
230 

1.23 
1.18 
1.20 

1.30 
1.23 
1.27 

1.26 
1.19 
1.25 

620 
591 
585 

Pacific 

204 

226 

i.ao 

1.27 

1.25 

691 

United  States 

196 

151 

36.75 

46.50 

5.30 

6.  SO 

6.60 

.90 

.00 

.834 

642 

1963 
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1  Weighted  average  of  6  quarters.    Average  rates  paid  on  crop  an-1  livestock  reporters' 
farms  or  in  their  localities  for  arrangements  specified  above.     U.S.  averaces  and  SUte 


composite  rates  Include  estimates  for  unpublished  State  rates  of  small  importance. 


Average  farm  xrage  rates, 

1962  i 

to 

Tit  month 

Per  week 

Per  day 

Per  hour 

.  Couipoi-ite 
rate  p«'r 
Lour 

Indexes, 
compot;ite 
rates  (1910- 

14-100} 

Stale  and  region 

With 
bouse 

With 

board  and 

room 

With 

board  and 

room 

Without 

board  or 

room 

With 

house 

With 

board  and 

room 

WillHHlt 

board  or 
room 

With 

hoase 

Without 

board  or 

room 

Maine 

$i03 
223 

243 

244 
245 

221 

\m 
100 
105 
166 
168 

161 

$39. 75 
45. 00 
40.25 
47.25 
47.25 
47.25 

43.26 

$.15.  .50 
00.60 
56.60 
65.50 
66.00 
66.26 

60.76 

1 

$9.70 
10.00 
9.50 
10.  70 
10.80 
10.90 

$1.15 
1.20 
1.17 
1.31 
1.27 
1.36 

$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.14 
1.14 
1.17 

.New  Jlampshlre 

Vcniiont 

M!vs.s;khiisetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  Eneland 

604 
700 
659 
746 
794 
808 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Middle  Atlantic 

218 
224 
195 

211 

151 
103 
137 

148 

39.50 

45.  25 
36.50 

39.25 

66.75 
.W.OO 
48.75 

64  00 

9.30 
10.20 

8.50 

1.22 

1.17 
1.19 
1.09 

1.06 

.938 
.001 

.N5h 

695 

.583 

708 
6«2 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Dllnois 

178 
185 
208 
218 
206 

201 

134 
138 

159 
MI 
151 

148 

$6.70 

6.  WJ 

7.  hO 
7.  (JO 
7.20 

9. 10 

8.60 

8.50 
9.70 
9.00 
9.10 

-^^ 

1.15 

1.10 
1.09 
1.10 
l.IO 
1.13 

.920 

.832 

.836 
.W13 
.Vs3 

643 

630 

658 
676 
635 
805 

Wisconsin — 

East  North  Central 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

196 
213 
164 
194 
106 
224 
212 

197 

IM 
168 
122 
105 
167 
172 
ItiS 

164 

8.  10 
8.60 
6.50 
7.  .Kl 
7.50 
K.  40 
8.30 

9.00 

9.90 

10.50 

8.10 

9.00 

9.20 

in  30 

10.20 

1.12 

1.15 
1.20 
1.05 
1.09 
1.09 
L17 
1.17 

.874 

.941 
.996 
.802 
.006 
.906 
.987 
.969 

643 
696 

Missouri . . 

............ 

607 
716 

North  Dakota... 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

West  North  Central 

620 

648 
6.18 
775 

Dolawaro 

Maryjiind 

--- 

$7.00 
6.80 
5.60 
6.20 
6.30 
3.85 
4.36 
6.90 

9.  7U 

8.60 
8.20 
6.80 
5.90 
6.20 
4.45 
5.00 
6.60 

$0.  95 
.94 
.71 
.07 
.05 
.47 
.6fl 
.78 

1.14 

1.05 
1.04 
.85 
.•80 
.75 
.6.1 
.09 
.85 

.626 

.945 
.907 
.725 
.ti5« 
.OoO 
.474 
..164 
.  71 « 

639 
867 

Virginia 

... , 

916 

West  Virginia 

806 

North  Carolina.. 

.122 

South  Carolina 

r.-4 

Oorgla. 

Florida 

041 
734 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Eik-i  I  Sou  Ih  Cen  lr:il 



5.20 

4.60 
4.15 
4.20 
4.10 

4.25 

6.90 

5.70 
5.00 
4.75 
4.40 

4.  95 

.67 

.65 
.53 
..5,5 
..52 

.76 

.85 
.67 
.63 
.59 

.646 

.656 
.666 
.543 
.514 

726 

618 
672 
597 
653 

.Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

West  South  Centnil 

5.70 
4.85 
7.40 
6.40 

6.10 

6.20 
.5.30 
8.60 
7.00 

.66 
..19 
.91 
.73 

.66 

.77 

.60 
1.02 

.83 

.697 
.616 
.93.1 

.772 

680 

651 
647 
714 
638 

Montana 

I'laho 

Wyoming 1111111^ 

Colorado ... 

New  Mexico '..'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

Aricona 

Utah ; 

Nevada 

Mountain 

231 
267 
336 
237 
196 
263 
251 
259 

345 

179 
211 
105 
171 
142 
179 
213 

ise 

180 



9.80 
11.00 
9.90 
9.90 
7.60 
9.10 
10.20 
9.70 

.  70 

.81 

1.19 
1.27 
1.15 
1.15 
.89 
1.00 
1.28 
1.25 

.743 

.966 
1.07 
.938 
.960 
.759 
.927 
1.06 
1.01 

668 

601 
626 
602 
646 
649 
631 
667 
663 

Wariiiacton 

OretflB 

California 

Pacific 

277 
809 
801 

214 
193 
234 

220    . 





1 

1 

9.  M 

1.26 
1.19 
1.21 

1.12 

1.33 

1.26 
1.29 

.948  j 



1.29 
1.22 
1.27 

i 

600 

633 
605 
695 

United  .States " 

200 

155 

37.00 

47.75 

5.60 

6.70 

6.90 

1.21 

.92 

1.29 
J.  01 

1.27 
.866 

601 
658 

'  Welght4Ml  average  of ,'.  qnart.rs.    A  verage  rato« 

paldoncror 

and  lives  too 

k  rennrt/»rK* 

riniiirw\oIf A    •>. 

^*.W.        IH..1...4.. 

farms  or  1 


uuportani*. 


'^^ 
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Impact  of  adveme 

effi-ct  rati- 

Hourly  rate  miiat  f«>ra- 

A.lver^e 

monly  pal- 

1  'lomestlc 

sut« 

etTe»-t 
rate 

work 

lBTS 

1063 

1061 

•0.60 

.06 

1.00 

.00 

•0.  SO 

.06 

l.OO 

.90 

80.SO 

AriviMiA                                ...._•.■.-•--■> -r- 

.75 

California                 -—- -— 

1.00 

Colorado . . .„...-  — 

.75 

Oeorgia 

.75 
1.00 

s 

lUinoiii .„ - 

Indiana — 

1.00 
1.00 
l.OO 

1.00 
1.00 

.80 

^\.00 
.SO 

Iowa 

Kansas 

ir^ntiickv                                 ----..--—-—-------«-- 

.80 
1.00 
1.00 

(') 

l.OO 
1.00 

Michigan 

Mlnneaoto 

1.00 
1.00 

Montana. 

1.00 

<'\  nn 

^'^        M 

Nebraska 

1.00 

1.00 

.06 
.70 

.75 
O 

New  Mexico 

Nevada - — 

.75 
1.00 

.  75 
1.00 

North  Dakota. 

1.00 

(') 

OrcKon — -^-- 

1.00 

(') 

S 

South  Dakota. — 

Tl»IHl>'S.-*« . — — - — - 

1.00 

.66 

70 

(') 
.55 
.60 

o 

.50 
.30 

t  tAh      

Wisconsin 

1.00 
l.OO 
1.00 

l.OO 
•L16 

o 

.75 
.86 

1  .S'o  Mi"iicjin  iiAt;   niN 

•  MpTU-an  nation, I,-  •  rr.j 

•  Ba.«>'i  "H  only  1  -iur  .•■>- 


in  1*.: 
in  [>!•■ 


■»•  rite  activities. 


source. 


KS  J;J"J  L)L>rii.'sIir 


>v  uiv  K«>port!i. 


Adverse  effect  rates  and  peak  employment  of  Mexicaris,   by  Stale, 

lJ€0-6£ 


State 


▲rUona - 

ArkanaM. 

OftlUornia- 

Cotondo 

OeoiYla. — 

niinoU 

Indiana. ...... . .• 

Iowa 

K.ui.<as ... . 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . 

M'.nntviota 

.Missouri . ... 

.Montana ..-- 

Nebraska. — 

Nevada — 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota. 

Oregon 

South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Wisoonsto 


Adv.rso 
rate 


Peak  Mexican  worker  employment 


•0.06 

.60 

1.00 

.90 

.75 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.80 

1.00 

l.OO 


U.S.  tot 

Peak  employment. 
Number  admitted. 


1  OO 

1.00 

l.no 

.75 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.65 

.70 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 


1063 


1061 


1060 


Thoutandi 

Tkoiuandt 

8.4 

10.0 

6.7 

21.2 

71.7 

65.4 

6.4 

6.6 

0 

.8 

.1 

.1 

.4 

.6 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

0 

.1 

1X7 

14.3 

C) 

.1 

0 

0 

2.1 

2.3 

1.6 

2.0 

.1 

.1 

2.0 

8.0 

0 

.1 

.3 

.3 

.1 

.3 

.2 

.4 

24.2 

104.1 

.4 

.3 

.6 

.8 

1.3 

1.6 

114.2 

208.5 

lO&O 

201.4 

Tkoiuand* 

14.3 

31.3 

73.4 

6l6 

1.3 

.2 

.6 

.1 


o 


Man-months  of  Mexican  InUfr,  l>y  SloU,  IDoO-SB 


Man-months 


SUte 

Percent 

1060 

1060 

1961 

1062 

chanRf, 
195t»-«L' 

U.S.  total 

11. 680, 080 

>  1,358,058 

'1,148,800 

>  716,  436 

-56 

Texiw 

733,734 
860.000 

560.177 
487.680 

40^7O2 
406.365 

188,400 
378,670 

-74 

California 

-3J 

Artxona 

110,608 

104.078 

86,810 

61,666 

—  u 

Arkansas 

84.680 

78,436 

52,988 

18,664 

-T»« 

New  Mexico 

81.368 

60,363 

46,783 

17.888 

—  78 

.Mlchlfan. 

22.776 

21.381 

23,788 

18,361 

-10 

Colorado 

15,747 

16.  U2 

19.  193 

19.600 

+2.5 

Montana 

3,257 

3.376 

3.  122 

2,644 

-19 

Nebraska. 

2,733 

2,713 

2.474 

2,715 

-1 

Wyoming 

i.Hia 

1.853 

2,423 

2,010 

+  11 

Georgia 

1.813 

1,806 

1.4.S4 

0 

-100 

WiMoosln. 

1.406 

1.531 

1,340 

1,327 

-11 

Utah 

1.837 

1,804 

l,27fi 

1,8,'iO 

+1 

Tenneasee 

2,42i 

2,283 

l,06t) 

330 

-87 

All  others 

4.04A 

4.013 

y.Wi 

2,303 

-53 

.2 

11.2 

.1 

'5 

16 

Z3 

.1 

11.3 

.1 

.3 

.2 

.7 

103.7 

.4 

1.0 

1.2 

234.1 
316.8 


1  From  E.*-223  In-.>Va.son  Farm  Uhor  Reports.    The  term  "peak"  refers  to  the  highest 
employment  at  any  time  during  llie  year. 
»  Leas  than  50  workers. 


■  Because  of  roundlnfE,  .sum  of  items  may  not  add  to  total. 

Source;  In-Season  Farm  Labor  Rei>orts,  Bureiiu  of  Kiuploymeut  Security. 


Annual  average  Mexican  worker  employment,  by  Stale,  195S-6B 

[In  thousand.s] 


Year 


1963. 
1064. 
1066. 
1066. 
1067. 
1068. 
1060. 
1000. 
1061. 
1983. 


T'nited 

Texas 

Call- 

Arl- 

Ar- 

New 

Other 

SUtes 

(omla 

tona 

kansas 

Mexico 

SUtcs 

70.7 

22.7 

2i0 

6.0 

3.0 

8.7 

4.4 

85.3 

34  0 

30.3 

7.1 

3.0 

6.6 

3.4 

11X8 

M  8 

40  1 

6.0 

4.8 

8.6 

3.6 

125.7 

48.0 

50  3 

8.1 

4.8 

6.3 

7.4 

133  2 

55  6 

50.8 

8.3 

4.5 

7.1 

5.9 

131    M 

fiO.  4 

46  1 

10.2 

3.0 

7.4 

4.7 

135.0 

61   1 

46.7 

0.2 

7.1 

6  8 

5  0 

113.2 

47.4 

40.6 

8.7 

6.5 

6.0 

5.0 

06.7 

41.4 

33.0 

7.2 

4.4 

3.9 

4  9 

50.7 

15.7 

31.5 

5  1 

1.6 

15 

4  .( 

Source;  ES-223  In-Seatioa  Farm  Lalx>r  Reports. 


Percent  distribution  of  annual  avera§e  Mexican  worker  employment 

by  Stale,  1953-62 


Percent  of  V.8. 

Mexican 

emplo>'mont 

T«ar 

United 
States 

Texas 

CaU- 
lomU 

Ari- 
fona 

Arkan- 
sas 

New 
Mexico 

Other 

SUtes 

ig63            ........ 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
iOO 
100 
100 
100 

32 
4U 
45 
•0 
43 
46 
V% 
43 
43 
26 

35 

35 
36 
40 
M 
35 
34 

3r> 

35 
S3 

9 
8 
6 
6 
6 
8 
7 
H 
8 
9 

6 

5 
4 
4 
3 
2 
6 
6 
6 
3 

13 

8 
6 
5 
5 
6 
6 
4 
4 
3 

6 

1964                ... ... 

4 

1U66       

3 

1M6 

6 

1067 

1068 

1B60     

6 
3 
4 

IMO        . 

4 

1961   

iu6a     ..J 

t> 

Source;  ES-223  In-Scason  F;\rm  IjiIxw  Reports. 
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Annual  average  employment  of  seasonal  hrral  uorker,  in  agricnUvre,  by  nationality.  United  States  and  major  user  States,  1959-62 


.Mtxicun 

as  i>crcent 

of  total 

seasoniil 


h:mpl„y,',„t    of    Mfiicnn    workers,    .selected    States,    data    of   peak 

Mejrtcan  eviployment,  i'ruted  States,  l.'XJ:^ 

(Kmployiuent  in  tlioii.<;.'ind?) 


Source:  KS-223  In-S.^a.son  Farm  I.;.t„,r  Hc,H>rt8. 


\it  ml 


'ler 


.state 


Camomia.... 

Tnas 

New  Mexico. 
AikanaM- 


C<rianMlo 

Aritona 


Date  of  peak 
eiuploynicnt 


K«!ptcml»er. 

October 

June 

.S<'pteiiil»cr. 
August 

..    May 

-.1  Novcml)er. 


'  Japanese  nationals. 
'  Less  tliaii  50  worker.'^. 


M 

ixican 

71.7 

24.2 

2.0 

6  0 

12.7 

6.4 

8.4 

Other 
forcipn 
worker 


1  1.3 

(•) 


(') 


Domes- 
tic 


167.6 
180.4 
2.2 
.V,.  2 
4S.  5 
10.1 
1.V9 


Tot.il 


240.6 
2tH.6 
4.3 
62.1 
61.2 
16.  5 
24.2 


.Mexjc.an 
employ- 
ment as 
percent 
of  total 
seasonal 


29.8 
II. X 
47.7 
II.  1 
20.8 
38.5 
34.5 


Source:  ES-223  Iji-S<'a,<!on  Farm  I.jtlH>r  Reports. 

Payments  made  utidtr  the  Sugar  Act  (o  producers  in  States  where 
Mexican  nationals  were  used  in  sngarbtet  work,  1961  > 


Calendar 
yoar: 
HML''... 

im3.... 

1944 " 

1»45 

194C.... 
1947.... 
I94XJ... 
I'.HS 

iy,y» 
i9:)i 

IM.'i,') 

lavj.. 
la-w 

littS 
19.".9 
I9H0 
IWil 
19»>2 


Of  Mexican  contract  workers  admiUed  for  temporary  em- 

ploymrtit  >n   I  .S.  ngrirvlture.  1942-62 


S'limbtT 
rut  milled 

4,203 

rC,  09B 

-   <y,  170 

49,454 

32,043 

19,632 

35. 34."! 

107,000 

67,500 

192,000 

197,  100 

201,380 

309,033 

39^,fAl 

44.1.197 

■ 43<;,  049 

432,«,1- 

43T.  643 

• 31.'..  M«. 

291,421) 

-.  194,  ilTti 


State: 

California 

<"olorado '.'.'.'..'.['. 

Kaasas [ 

MtchiKan-.rrrrrrrrrjrrm 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Itah IIIII"II"I 


Wyouiinit 
'  Payments  data  for  1962  not  com 


Atnovnt  oj 
paymtnt 

ilhciit-fandfi) 

»io,  2»y; 

ti.  (IT,") 
MX 

2.  .-JOII 

:,.'.  M.i 

.Mil 
1,774 


AKricu'mrc""'  '*"'  '"^""'^"  '^'  ^^''  »»"^»"«^  '""n.  r.poVu  of  thVu.'s."  1^'pa'rtment  of 
KrnlSnu"!'  ^tt'ulllT^''  ""''  «*""""^  '™'"  «d»'i«"s.n.live  reports  of  the  Bur«.u  of 


plefe. 


Price-support  costs 

Slate:  »,■,, 

Arifona <?.....  M>ll,m,t 

Aricansas -.  ♦■'ll.  7 

California        ' " " -    72.  7 

.New  Mexleonil"!!"" 50.  5 

Tennessee.  <>.  0 

Texa.«.  .      22.1 

^.,  - 108.1 

.oulln'i.K'  v:,.'y:;i:;.'v;;;!,,f;;'^.;;,!;j":=^'- 1"  '^"^\"t"  "»"  ♦«•'«'  "-'^ 

time  l,.,w  mu.h  ..f  tie  l'      '     m,,n    t"      J,    '^r'""  »>.';  ^'•''-rniined  at  this 

The    amount    of     .riesm.^or     1,       h   «;..•;':',''    Kl"'''^'^    '^"""'    i'"li.-at„.n. 

oTeronthel'MJlIropisTlll/wnlXw:  ""^   Oovernment   finally   took 

St.ite: 

Ariiona Miltwits 

Arkan.-tas - $18.  ti 

California .'.I.  6 

New  .Mexico-,     9.1 

Tennessee 14. 3 

Tcxa.1 ...        23. 7 

158.2 


Mexican  rrorkmg  force,  man-months  of  employment,  and  related  data 


"SV.ir 


19.'>C.  . 

1957 

1958.... 

19,')9 

loeo 

1961.... 
19«>2 


Work  in  p  force 


Total  I 


T%o\k»audii 

.'i2»i.  7 
.Ml  1 
rM\.  2 
.Ml.  4 
3X7.  (, 
344.3 
243.6 


Carried 

over  from 

preoMling 

year 


Admitted 
(iiiriiiR 
yeiir  " 


MouUis 
worked 

by 
average 
Mexican 
worker  ' 


Thoiiitondt 
81.5 
7.').  1 
97.4 
73.8 
71.8 
.52.9 
48.6 


Thounandf 
44,5.  2 
43<',.  (I 
432.9 
437.0 
315.8 
291.4 
195.  0 


2.86 
3.11 
2.98 
3.10 
3.50 
3.34 
2.94 


Total  man- 

motiths 

Aiitiual 

worked 

average 

by  all 

Mexicjiii 

Mexican 

emplov- 

workers 

ment  > 

Thooimndt 
1,507.8 
1,587.8 
1,.581.S 
1,631.0 
1,358.1 
1, 148. 9 
716.4 


T%oiiMindi 
125.7 
132.8 
131.8 
135.9 
113.2 
95.7 
.19  7 


.h'm"om^"lS  ;i"''"^""  ^'""'  '"^  ^^"••'  '^-^"^^'^  -^-  --^ti"'*"^  ^mltt.d  mo., 
'  Tot.ll  miin-inonths  divided  by  total  worlfing  force 
Molal  man-months  divided  by  12. 

la^'r  ^T^/tT'"'  "'  '••"""«>■"«'"'  •'^^•"rity  adminlstrativr  ro,x>rts  and  in  seawn  farm 
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\  unther  of  Mexican  vwrkert  contmctrd  and  rf^rmtrneted .   hy  Stair,   t^'O  /7? 


May  29 


Suta 


U..1.  total 

Arizona 

Arkansaa 

Camornia 

Colorado 

Oeortcia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky .. 

Michigan 

Minne90ta.._.. 


itue 


I960 


806.0(13 


20,770 

44,780 

132,746 

0.281 

1.004 

310 

SS8 

75 

4.' 

43rt 

144 


U 


3H0.  3H1 


24.557 
43.443 

127.658 

0.517 

1.264 

375 

710 

134 

17 

2*i0 

301 

130 


11 


1961 


340.055 


21.353 

34.073 

113.160 

10.540 

777 

06 

7W) 

212 

145 

57 

14,*M0 

56 


1062 


226,048 


16.906 

12.  410 

127.002 

K).  3T2 

0 

113 

.'W7 

174 

142 

0 

13,337 

39 


State 


MtaBuul 

Moo  tana 

Nwhraska 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota. 

Oregon 

South  Dakett ; 

Tennessee 

Texas 

luh.   

Washinirton 

Wiaconila s 

Wyoming 


I«S« 


1.20* 

2.210 

2,144 

1.^S 

19,253 

0 

418 

217 

1.2» 

22^498 

m 

0 

1,080 
1.108 


lOflO 


2,  43H 

2,280 

222 

11.336 

45 

350 

240 

1.130 

140,  30N 

623 

60 

1,23M 

1.  215 


1061 


0 

2.640 

2,102 

h3 

8,311 

0 

327 

252 

703 

135,  ,M  5 

415 

0 

OM 

1.540 


1063 


0 

1.S14 

2,  IIM 

(W 

2,144 

0 

3as 
us 

165 

36,280 

640 

0 

778 

1,3SH 


Source:  AdminJstrative  reports.  Bureau  o(  EmpluymeDt  S«euritj. 


Mexican  nationals  contracting  actimiy  January  through  Dtcembtr  1.h,J  as  reported  by  reception  emterx 


States 

January 

February 

Mvcb 

AprU 

May 

Jun« 

July 

Augtist 

September 

October 

November 

Decenil)er 

Total 

Arizona 

no 

0 
2,080 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

w 

0 
0 
0 

503 
0 
1,043 
0 
0 
0 
8 

e 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

SOI 
0 
2,878 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

no 

0 
0 
0 
786 
0 
0 
0 

017 
0 
14,092 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
35 
0 
0 
0 
967 
0 
0 
0 

2.806 

3,096 

ie,3S8 

6,556 

0 

116 

840 

1.716 

1,935 

66 

608 

0 

88 

166 

8,083 

100 

30 

1.908 

04 

802 

4,498 

340 

0 

7 

0 

08 

184 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

2,140 

33 

0 

0 

03 

0 

5.438 

066 

25 

0 

7.717 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

u 

3,030 

0 

306 

0 

1.160 

0 

43,  010 

1.163 

0 

0 

1,405 

0 

0 

0 

97 

32 

0 

0 

3.174 

33 

158 

0 

3.297 

4.045 

17.611 

85 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

307 

221 

0 

0 

i053 

146 

0 

0 

363 
7 

4,296 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
336 
0 
0 
0 

4,005 
0 
0 
0 

1,603 
0 

1,201 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
30 
0 
0 
0 

1,916 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

897 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

303 
0 
0 
0 

Arkaasas _.. ......... 

11.085 

('oli>ri<io ... .__ 

116.  455 
0.119 

K  in.^tvs 

Michuran    ...    ..           ..      .    ..    .... 

25 

123 

9,968 

Nebraska ......... . . ...... 

1,814 

Nevatla.    .   .............. . .... 

2,119 

Nfw  Mexico 

Oretjoii           

66 
1,«.'M 

South  l>aki>U 

2.'..} 

Tf  nrii'Njjee .......... 

UK 

TPKas      ........... 

IW 

Ttah 

»1,  I.V2 

Ww-or^in ...... ....... . 

371 

Wyou.;ng 

383 

1,398 

Ifl(>2  U)Ul 

2.396 
3,303 

1478 

1,635 
1,408 
3,  300 

8,775 
T,48S 

16,571 
3%  020 

48.717 
3«,08O 

8,377 
15,887 

17.406 

35,830 

501133 
3tt4«7 

29.765 
103,  0A» 

iaoo6 

30,606 

4,920 
3.038 

1,100 
1.046 

UniUxl  Staf<>«.  \M\ . ........ 

UuHtxi  .SUl<-n.  I:t63 I 

194,978 
391.  43U 

1 

3ourc*>    E8^  3»>2. 


If'rfVan  nnlinnnl^  recimtmcting  activity,  January  through  December  1962,  as  reported  by  reception  centers  and  regional  offices 


Mates 

January 

Pebraary 

Marrh 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

.\ugust 

Sept«'mber 

October 

Novenii>er 

I)e<vtnl>er 

Total 

Arizona .. 

106 
0 

308 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

« 

0 

n 

0 

e«3 

0 
0 

27 
0 

00 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

10 

0 

153 
0 
0 

9S2 
0 

236 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

236 
0 
0 

831 
0 

841 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
10 
0 

263 
0 
0 

277 

1 

738 

130 

0 
0 

0 

5 

0 
0 

r 

0 
MO 

0 
0 

3 

118 

495 

61 

0 

0 

75 

4 

0 

« 

40 

0 

608 

118 

50 

133 

0 

l.fi«l 

061 

0 

400 

90 

4 

2.076 

II 

149 

U 

1.320 

113 

259 

0 

0 

722 

300 

,,90 

M) 

0 

U 

1,273 

10 

«« 

0 

671 

38 

36 

41 

.^32 

240 

17 

23 

152 

0 

1 

0 

29 

61 

It 

282 

0 

20 

1,314 

2,909 

2,  .MX) 

28 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

61 

112 

477 

0 

30 

1,131 

u 

l,r.i2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1) 
33 
0 
944 
U 
0 

106 
0 
1,0.S5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
244 
0 
0 

Arkansas , . 

4.921 

California 

3.  ,Vi0 

Colorado 

Illinois 

10,  ,M7 
l,25;i 

Indiana 

113 

Iowa........... ............... . 

,"i«2 

Kanftas  

Miihu'tn . ...... 

M  ini'.''s.)ta . .. 

174 

lU 

3,3.19 

3<J 

610 

112 

0,137 

200 

395 

N-w  M-xlco 

'  T'VKl     .................... .......••....••. 

iexas 

rtah  

Wiicoaaia 

1062  total ,, 

UnltP.l  -r  it.-s,  !»11 _ 

Unitiyi  states,  lwr>3 .._ 

1,300 

1.436 

807 

2W 

1.115 

504 

1,433 
N217 

1,046 
1.611 

1,540 
3.382 

1,581 
6.806 

6.884 
6,106 

3,160 
12,260 

1,308 

4,002 

7,486 
6.596 

3,^-0 
5,579 

1,409 
3,425 

31,070 
57,636 

ftouiw:  ES-»i. 
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Associatiorui,  food  procesnors.  and  individual  employers  contracting 
Mexican  nattonntx,  by  State,  1062 


State 


0) 


Tutal,  all  Htates. 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Culifomla 

Colorado 

•  it'oncia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kaasas 

K  I'll  lucky.. 

Mirhlgnn 

M  iiiticsoUi 

.Mdlitrinn 

N.  !  r  i-k  1 

\.  \  ..;  .        

Ni  v^   Ml  \ico...... .. 

Nortli  I)  ikota 

Orf>ri)ii 

South  Dakota 

Tciuiessec . ... 

Tcxa.<i 

rtaii..: 

W1s<^msln . 

Wyorniiifr 


Associations 


Num- 
ber 


(2) 


231 


4 

61 
4.'> 
3 
0 
0 
1 
() 
0 
0 
14 
0 
0 
0 

1 

13 
0 
1 
0 

1 

93 
4 
0 
0 


Members 

using 
Mexicans 

(3) 


Food  processors 


24,492 


305 

2,630 

7,679 

204 

II 

U 

2f> 

0 

i, 

U 

1,3G9 

0 

0 

0 

11 

1,250 

0 

37 

0 

18 

10.794 

144 

0 

0 


Num 
ber 


(4) 


57 


0 
(I 
H 
8 
(I 
0 
1 
1 
I 
(I 

4 

0 
A 
I 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
17 

0 


Farms 

using 

Mexicans 

(5) 


C,468 


0 
0 
420 
I,  .11 1 
(I 
l» 

14 

IK 
0 

57 

0 

832 

540 

0 

0 

(I 

0 

20 

0 

38«) 

0 

127 

529 


Iniilvid- 
ual  rm- 
ployprs  ' 


(6) 


2,264 


2 

37 

15 

IW 

0 

2 

li 

0 

2 

0 

3 

.1 

0. 

(I 

0 

211 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,912 

1 

3 

0 


'  Tliosi"  contracting  workers  only  for  llieir  o»  n  use. 

Source:  Adniintetralive  re|iorU  of  the  Bureau  of  Einployroent  Security. 


Associations,  food  proenttn,  and  individual  employers  contracting 
Mexican  natumnh,  by  State,  1061 


I'otal  fanijs 

usliig 
Mexicans 
(columns 

3,  5,  and  6) 


A!<sociationii,  food  processors,  and  individual  employe 
Mexican  nationals,  by  State,  I'jri'j 


rs  contrnctitiQ 


Total  farms 

usinp 

Moxlcuns 

(columns 

3.  5,  and  ti) 


(7) 


State 


(1) 


33,214 

307 

2,687 

8,114 

3,780 

(I 

2 

3.1 
14 

0 
1.42".t 

832 

.MO 

11 

1,461 

0 

37 

20 

IK 

13,092 

14.1 

130 

.129 


Total,  all  St.ites. 


Arkansas^ 

ralltomla 
Colorado 

•icorgia   . 

lllinoi.s  . 
In.|i;uia  . 

I<)»H 

K  m.-i;!.-; ^^^ 

Kiiitiirky 

MlcliiRim 

Minueaota. 

Montana. 

NebTMka 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 
Korth  Dakota 

"ri-piin 

■South  Dakotal 
Tennessee, 

Texas 

I  tab. 

Wisconsin 
Wyoming. 


'  TWm-  it.ntr.ulinvr  workers  only  for  iheir  own  use. 

Sourer    A.lM.misfratlvc  reports  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Employment  Soctirity. 
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Arizona 4 

Arkansas. 56 

California I.  54 

Colorado .■; 

tleorgia  0 

Illinois I) 

Indiana 1 

Iowa .,  J 

K;iiis;is 0 

Knitiicky i 

Micliipari 4a 

Mnim-sota. 1 

Missouri... 3 

Montaua 0 

Nebraska (i 

Nevada 2 

Now  Mexico ifi 

North  Dakota.- 0 

Oregon 1 

South  Dakota _'.[  0 

Tennessee 1 

Texas 113 

Ctah 3 

Wisconsin.. 0 

AVyorninp ....  o 


Associations 


Num- 
ber 


(2) 


.Members 

using 
Mexicans 

(3) 


Food  processors 


38,715 

923 

2,4<'>3 

11,585 

2Gf) 

0 

0 

39 

10 

0 

7 

3,785 

6 

193 

0 

0 

27 

1,868 

0 

1.1 

0 

04 

17,256 

aoc 

0 
CI 


Num-     Farms 
using 
Mexicans 


bt'r 
(4) 


86 


0 

0 

II 

7 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
8 
1 
0 
3 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1 

0 
42 

0 

8 


(5) 


4,942 


0 
0 

547 
1,759 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

123 
9 
0 

749 

550 
0 
0 
12 
0 
75 
0 

374 
0 

207 

535 


Individ- 
ual em- 
ployers 


(6) 


5,131 


0 

178 

44 

35 

102 

3 

7 

0 

3 

2 

13 

1; 

13 

0 

12 

0 

20 

1 

0 

1 

1 

i678 

5 

6 

1 


Total  farms 

usinp 

Mexicans 

(columns 

3,  5,  and  6> 


(7) 


4S,78h 


2, 

12, 
2. 


923 
,641 

,170 

.0»i<l 

102 

3 

46 

10 

5 

9 

3,921 

21 

2U6 

749 

.162 

27 

,888 

13 

1.1 

76 

ai 

22,310 
211 
213 
5S6 


1, 


"""P - "'  012  535  1  SM 

nber  of  farms  using  Mexican  contract  icorkers,  total  number  of 
rins.  and  farms  reporting  expenditures  for  hired  labor.    United 

'ates  and  selected  States.  1,9.5.9 


Xuni 

la,  ,,,„.    u#fu.   j\ii  iii,-\     rrfjuriiuy    tX 

States  and  selected  States,  1959 


State 


Total 
(arms  > 


Farms 
rciwrting 
hired  lalwr 
expendi- 
tures ' 


Farms  witli  .Mixican 
contract  workers 


Number  » 


United  States '. 


AriEOna 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

(Jporpia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansa.« 

Kentucky 

Michipan 

•Miimesota 

.Mis.s<)uri 

Montana 

Xcbrasto 

Nevada 

.Vpw  .Metico  .. 
Norlli  Dakota. 

( irogon .      .    

.South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texa.s 

T'fah 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


3.  703, 894 


1,782,735 


48,788 


9.1. 
99 
33 

1(H 
1.14 

Vis, 
174 

im, 

150. 
HI. 

H.'i. 

10. 
28, 
90, 

2 

15. 
M, 
42, 
56, 

157. 

227, 
17. 

131. 
9. 


,233 

.  ()()7 
274 

,39(1 
350 

.(i44 
Kill 
707 
347 
086 
817 

('i72 
969 
471 
354 
919 
928 
573 
727 
688 
071 
811 
215 
744 


4,700 
39.  77.1 
O-J.  '2^4 
19.  *'.50 
'A.  t*l 
77.092 
.14.  133 
92.  97.1 
13.  4.M 
74.  5<K'i 
4h.  398 
(.".013 
''*.  232 
Ki.  143 
44.  17.', 

7.  k,i;h 

.'7.  jyt", 
19.500 
26,  .108 
72,  576 
123,929 

9,514 
59.637 

.1.  3,12 


923 

2.  Ml 
12, 170 

2.060 

102 

.3 

4<j 

10 

r 

9 

3,921 

21 

206 

749 

.V>2 

27 

1.  W*« 

13 

15 

76 

66 

22,310 

211 

213 

.136 


Percent  of- 


AU 
farms 


1.3 


Farms 
with 
hired 

lalH>r 


12.8 
2.8 

12.3 
6.2 


(«) 
(') 
(«) 
(«) 
(«) 

3.5 

(<) 

.  1 

2.6 

.6 

1.1 

11.9 

(•) 


9. 
1 


(*) 

o 


10.6 

6.6 
19.5 
10.5 
.2 


t«) 


8.1 


.3 

4.6 

1.3 

2.0 

24.0 


(«) 


.1 
.3 

1 

IvO 

2.2 

.4 

10.0 


'  1959  Census  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  tlie  Ccnsu' 
'  Bureau  of  Kmployment  St>ciirity. 
'  l^P   totals  include  4S  conterminous  St;ites  onlv 
'  Less  ih.an  0.06  i)erc«>nt. 

Mexican  program  costs 
[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiso.-il  vear 


19631 
1962.. 
1061.. 

1960.. 
1959.. 

1<J{>S.. 


Total  cost 


Kevolvlng 
fund 


5,560 
6,041 
5,315 
5,426 
6,032 
5,225 


2.131 
2,773 
2,650 
3,  216 
3,841 
2,890 


Salaries  and 
expenses 


2,048 
2,019 
l,49(i 
1,337 
1,673 
(») 


Compli- 
ance 


1,300 

1,149 

1,109 

873 

818 

('} 


'  Fiscal  year  1063  dau  are  ««ttmates. 
Separate  accounting  was  not  starteil  until  fiscal  year  186t. 
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Mr.  PKTJ.Y.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  California.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentlnnan. 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  u  one 
who  disagrees  with  the  gentleman  from 
California,  I  want  to  stand  up  and  say 
that  he  has  made  the  best  argument  for 
his  position  I  have  heard  on  this  floor 
and  I  respect  him  for  it. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  oppose  HJl.  5497 
which  would  extend  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  import  program.  I  believe  this 
bill  should  be  defeated  because  it  would 
continue  an  injustice  to  our  own  Amer- 
ican citizen  farmworkers  and  also  to 
the  family  farmers  of  our  country.  In 
brief  it  is  an  unjustified  subsidy  to  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  growers  of  the 
United  States. 

Some  4  years  ago,  James  P.  Mitchell. 
the  great  Secretary  of  Labor  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  evils  of  this  program  and  ap- 
pointed four  very  distinguished  con- 
sultants to  study  It. 

These  consultants  were  Edward  J. 
They,  a  former  Republican  Senator  of 
Minnesota:  Msgr.  George  G.  Higgins.  di- 
rector of  the  Social  Action  Department 
of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference; Dr.  Rufus  B.  Van  Kleinsmid, 
then  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  Glenn  A.  Garrett,  then 
chairman  of  the  Texas  Council  on  Mi- 
grant Labor. 

This  distinguished  study  group  point- 
ed out  the  tremendous  hardships  and 
suffering  which  this  pro-am  caused 
among  our  American  citizen  farmwork- 
ers. It  unanimously  urged  in  1959  that 
the  existing  law  authorizing  the  import- 
ed labor  be  extended  only  temporarily 
and  then  dropped. 

That  was  4  years  ago.  Certainly,  now 
the  program  has  continued  far  longer 
than  Justified. 

Public  Law  78.  which  authorizes  the 
program  is  really  a  denial  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system.  It  not  only  prevents 
competitive  conditions  setting  the  price 
of  labor  but  it  prevents  seasonal  utiliza- 
tion of  our  own  American  transient  la- 
bor pool.  It  serves  to  Increase  our  own 
unemployment  and  the  time  has  come 
to  end  it  once  and  for  aU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  makes  a  mock- 
ery of  the  free  enterprise  system.  If  we 
believe  in  the  free  enterprise  system, 
then  let  us  practice  it  in  all  cases.  Let 
MS  not  simply  turn  to  it  when  it  serves 
our  purposes  and  turn  from  It  when  that 
serves  a  purpose. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
HJl.  5497  and  thereby  bring  the  work 
begun  by  former  Secretary  of  Labor 
James  P.  Mitchell  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  California.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TEAQUE  of  California.  I  cer- 
tainly concur  with  the  observations  of 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  Insofar 
as  the  merits  of  the  presentation  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  are  con- 
cerned, but  I  disagree  with  him  very 
heartily  on  his  other  comments.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  and  some  of  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  realize  that  Sec- 


retary MltcheU  or  Secretary  Goldberg 
could  have  and  Secretary  Wirtz  can 
phase  out  this  program  or  he  can  stop 
It  right  now.  Not  one  Mexican  bracero 
may  be  employed  without  a  certificate 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  there 
Is  not  a  domestic  prospective  employee 
available  for  the  Job.  So  if  Secretary 
Mitchell  felt  that  way.  If  Secretary  Gold- 
berg felt  that  way,  they  never  phased  it 
out.  Obviously  Secretary  Wirtz  does  not 
feel  that  way  because  he  has  recom- 
mended an  extension. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  California.  The 
gentleman  has  brought  out  a  very  Im- 
portant point  that  is  often  neglected  in 
the  argument  on  this  subject.  This 
does  not  put  out  of  work  any  domestic 
worker  at  all  who  is  willing  and  avail- 
able to  work. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  California.     I  yield. 

Mr  HAGEN  of  California  Fur- 
thermore, under  the  regulations  cover- 
ing this  program,  the  domestic  worker 
can  come  on  the  farm  and  displace  the 
bracero. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  California,  That  Is 
true.  If  he  presents  hlm.«;elf  to  the  em- 
ployment bureau  and  they  send  him  to 
the  field,  if  the  domestic  worker  and  the 
bracero  are  both  there,  the  bracero  is 
laid  off  and  the  domestic  worker  Is  put 
to  work      That  is  quite  true. 

Mr  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  UdallI. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr,  Chairman,  as  I  rise 
here  I  am  reminded  of  the  womout 
story  of  the  man  who  was  asked  how  he 
felt  when  he  saw  his  mother-in-law 
drive  his  brandnew  uninsured  Cadillac 
off  the  cliff.  He  answered  that  he  had 
mixed  emotions.  I  have  mixed  emotions 
about  this  bill,  but  I  support  it  because 

1  think  it  is  neces.sary.  I  think  we  will 
phase  out  this  program.  I  think  It  will 
not  be  with  us  very  much  longer.  But  I 
do  not  want  to  see  it  done  with  a  meat 
ax. 

Ju.st  4  years  ago  427,000  Mexican  na- 
tionals came  in  under  this  program. 
How  many  last  year  ?  Only  194.000.  We 
are  phasing  it  out.  It  is  down  more  than 
half  in  Just  these  4  years.  I  do  not  think 
we  will  have  any  extension  beyond  the 

2  years  we  are  trying  to  get  today,  if  we 
are  successful  In  getting  It. 

I  think  a  lot  of  the  arguments  against 
this — and  they  are  sirKere;  I  feel  deeply 
the  emotions  my  friend  from  San  An- 
tonio fMr.  Gonzalez]  expresses — but  a 
lot  of  opposition  is  from  people  who  have 
not  seen  the  bracero  program.  I  want 
to  talk  to  some  of  my  city  friends  who 
are  somewhat  emotional  against  this. 
I  share  with  them  the  concern  about  5 
million  Americans  being  unemployed. 
You  say.  "How  in  the  world  can  you 
justify  bringing  these  Mexican  nationals 
across  the  border  to  do  this  to  your  own 
people?  How  can  you  do  it  when  Ameri- 
cans are  hungry  and  do  not  have  Jobs?" 

The  short  answer  is  that  you  are  not 
going  to  help  Americans  by  killing  this 
legislation  today.  You  think  It  will  but 
you  will  not.  I  share  the  concern  about 
the  American  migrant  worker.  We  must 
do  something  for  him.  If  we  can  get 
constructive  migrant  labor  legislation  I 


will  support  It.  It  Is  a  shame  that  In 
this  great,  prosperous  country  with  cars 
in  every  garage  for  most  of  us.  good  food. 
paid  vacations,  television,  and  all  the 
rest  that  we  have  left  this  small  number 
of  Americans  at  the  bottom  of  the  eco- 
nomic totem  pole.  These  people  have  a 
right  to  their  share  of  our  general 
prosperity. 

The  farmers  who  grow  oranges,  beets, 
tomatoes,  peas,  and  the  other  crops  did 
not  cause  the  migrant  labor  problem. 
The  bracero  program  did  not  cause  the 
plight  of  the  migrant  workers.  The 
problem  was  here  before  the  bracero  pro- 
gram and  it  will  still  be  here  tomorrow 
even  if  we  vote  this  program  down  to- 
day. 

We  are  told  that  defeat  of  this  bill 
will  make  jobs  for  Americans.  We  are 
told  that  this  program  depresses  the 
wages  in  the  farm  industry.  It  does  not 
In  the  time  I  have  I  am  going  to  discuss 
a  couple  of  these  points. 

My  friends  who  oppose  this  program 
cannot  have  it  both  ways.  They  tell 
you  in  one  breath  it  Is  Just  1  percent 
of  the  farms  that  use  braceros.  there- 
fore, it  is  a  subsidy  and  we  should  do 
away  with  it.  In  the  next  breath  they 
tell  you  that  using  braceros  on  1  percent 
of  our  farms  has  depressed  wages  all 
over  the  country.  I  submit  they  cannot 
have  it  both  ways. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr, 
Poage]  made  another  important  point. 

Lot  me  tell  you  about  the  wetbacks.  I 
have  the  whole  Mexican  border  from 
Yuma  to  Douglas  in  my  district — about 
400  miles  of  it.  Do  you  know  In  1955 
how  many  Mexican  people  came  illegal- 
ly across  the  border  looking  for  work? 
There  were  a  million  of  them — a  million 
Mexicans  In  1  year  were  rounded  up  by 
the  immigration  service.  We  had  some 
disgraceful  things  hapr>en.  We  did  have 
Mexicans  deported  way  down  to  the 
Interior  of  Mexico  when  they  came 
across  several  times — there  were  a  mil- 
lion of  them.  Last  year,  how  many  came 
across?  Because  we  had  an  orderly  pro- 
gram to  utilize  Mexicans  who  wanted  to 
work  where  they  were  really  needed  and 
where  they  would  not  dLsplace  American 
workers — not  a  million  came  last  year 
but  only  30.000 — just  30.000.  You  will 
have  a  flood  of  wetbacks  again  If  we  can- 
not phase  this  out  in  a  somewhat  orderly 
fashion. 

Now  let  us  get  another  thing  straight 
here.  You  would  think  from  the  argu- 
ments that  you  are  going  to  hear  that  a 
farmer  in  his  air-conditioned  house  picks 
up  the  telephone  and  says.  "Please  send 
me  one  gross  of  Mexican  workers."  and 
that  they  shortly  arrive  In  a  bus.  That 
is  not  the  case.  You  cannot  get  Mexican 
workers  In  this  program  unless  you  sat- 
isfy the  Secretary  of  Labor.  He  admin- 
isters this.  I  do  not  think  the  migratory 
workers  of  America  have  any  better 
friends  than  Arthur  Goldberg  and  Mr. 
Willard  Wirtz  who  is  now  Secretary. 
They  hold  the  tnmip  cards  and  they  run 
the  show.  You  get  workers  only  when 
you  have  tried  to  find  them  yourself  and 
you  have  satisfied  the  Labor  Department 
people  that  you  cannot  find  them,  and 
after  the  employment  agencies  have  tried 
to  find  them  for  you  and  cannot  find 
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them.  You  get  them  only  when  you  are 
willing  to  pay  wages  that  will  not  depress 
the  wage  standard  in  that  area  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretray  and  only  when 
you  have  paid  for  the  transportation  and 
only  when  workers  are  not  available  from 
any  source.  Then,  and  only  then,  do  you 
get  them.  And  even  then  at  that  point 
when  they  go  out  in  your  field  to  work, 
if  an  American  worker  comes  up  and 
says  he  is  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  work, 
you  are  required  to  lay  off  the  bracero 
and  put  the  American  worker  on  right 
then  and  there. 

These  arc  facts  which  people  who  get 
emotional  about  this  problem  do  not 
realize.  I  do  not  think  that  two  wrongs 
make  a  right.  We  have  done  a  wrong 
to  our  migratory  workers.  We  should 
improve  their  condition.  But  we  cannot 
help  them  by  damaging  the  small  farm- 
er; we  cannot  help  migratory  workers 
by  choking  off  the  flow  of  strawberries 
and  lettuce  and  vegetables  to  the  eastern 
cities  and  raising  the  prices.  Doing  a 
second  wrong  is  not  going  to  right  the 
first  wrong. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man feel.  If  all  this  Is  so.  that  we  could 
at  least  offer  the  American  domestic  mi- 
gratory worker  the  same  thing  that  we 
are  offering  to  the  Mexican  worker? 

Mr.  UDALL.  We  do  substantially  offer 
them  the  same  thing.  Of  course,  the 
situation  is  not  exactly  comparable. 
American  migratory  workers  have  their 
families  with  them  while  the  bi-aceros 
do  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.     TEAGUE    of     California.       Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  fMr.  ChenowethI. 
Mr.  CHENOWETH.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ri.se  In  support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  5497.  a 
bill    extending    the    Mexican    national 
farm  labor  program  for  2  years.    I  want 
to  address  my  remarks  today  primarily 
in  behalf  of  the  beet  sugar  industry.    I 
represent  a  district  In  Colorado  which 
produces  sugarbeets.     I  might  state  that 
Colorado  is  one  of  the  largest  producers 
of  beet  sugar  in  the  Nation.    I  have  two 
beet  sugar  plants  In  my   district.     We 
use  Mexican  nationals  In  Colorado  for 
other  crops  and  we  depend  upon  them  to 
harvest  several  of  our  important  crops. 
Mr.  William  M.  Carson,  of  Weiser,  Idaho, 
a  director  of  the  National  Beet  Growers 
Federation  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee In  support  of  this  bill.    He  stated  that 
he   represented   the   sugarbeet   growers 
associations  In  11  Western  States,  which 
included   18,000   growers  of  sugarbeets. 
who  harvested  700,000  acres  of  sugar- 
beets.     All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that   there  has  been   a  substantial   in- 
crease in  the  price  of  sugar.    No  doubt 
you  are  getting  mail  from  your  constitu- 
ents inquiring  about  the  reason  for  this 
increase.     Three  congressional  commit- 
tees are  going  to  investigate  this  situa- 
tion in  an  effort  to  determine  the  rea- 
sons for  this  sudden  and  unusual  in- 
crease.   We  recognize  the  importance  of 
our  domestic  sugar  program,  both  cane 
and  beet,  and  the  necessity  for  expand- 
ing the  same.    It  is  very  obvious  to  me, 


and  should  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  Is 
familiar  with  the  production  of  sugar- 
beets,  that  this  act  Is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  survival  and  continuance  of 
the  beet  sugar  program. 

The  production  of  sugarbeets  requires 
a  large  amount  of  hand  labor.  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  produce  a  crop  of  sugarbeets 
without  this  labor.  It  has  been  impos- 
sible to  obtain  this  labor  in  the  domestic 
market,  and  for  many  years  the  beet 
growers  have  relied  upon  the  Mexican 
nationals  to  thin  and  weed  the  fields  and 
prepare  the  beets  for  harvest. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Members  of  the 
House  will  realize  the  absolute  necessity 
of  continuing  this  program  if  the  beet 
sugar  industry  is  to  grow  and  expand,  as 
we  have  provided  in  the  recent  sugar  bill. 
Certainly  we  must  produce  more  sugar 
to  meet  our  increasing  needs,  and  a 
greater  burden  will  be  thrown  on  our 
domestic  sugar  industry,  both  cane  and 
beet,  than  ever  before. 

I  appeared  before  the  committee  and 
urged  the  extension  of  the  present  law 
for  2  years.  I  hope  the  bill  will  be  passed 
without  amendment. 

We  had  as  a  witness  from  Colorado 
Mr.  Bernard  Teets,  who  is  the  executive 
director  of  the  Colorado  State  Employ- 
ment Ser\ice.  Mr.  Teets  has  occupied 
that  position  for  the  past  25  years,  and 
certainly  is  in  a  position  to  know  the  em- 
ployment needs  and  the  agricultvu-al 
labor  requirements  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. He  told  the  committee  that  about 
25  percent  of  our  farm  labor  in  Colorado 
is  composed  of  Mexican  nationals.  He 
stressed  the  need  for  continuing  this 
program,  and  stated  that  we  must  have 
these  nationals  in  Colorado  in  order  to 
harvest  our  crops. 

I  received  a  letter,  dated  May  4,  from 
Mr.  Cover  Mendenhall,  of  Rocky  Ford, 
Colo.,  secretary -treasurer  of  the  South- 
em  Colorado  Beet  Growers  Association. 
I  would  like  to  read  excerpts  from  that 
letter,  as  follows: 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  farm- 
ers, sind  more  particularly  the  sugarbeet 
growers,  of  this  area.  Is  that  the  extension 
of  Public  Law  78  (the  Mexican  national  bill) 
Is  vital  to  our  diversified  farming  In  tbe 
Arkansas  Valley. 

I  have  recently  received  many,  niany  calls 
from  different  farmers  advising  me  of  thla 
and  requesting  that  I  write  you  concerning 
it.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  appreciate  the 
necessity  for  this  and  give  It  your  support 
when  it  comes  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Mendenhall  is  in  a  position  to 
know  the  needs  of  the  farmers  in  his 
area.  He  is  in  daily  touch  with  them, 
and  he  states  that  the  extension  of  this 
law  is  vital  to  the  farmers  he  represents. 

I  have  always  supported  this  program 
because  I  believe  It  Is  essential  to  our 
agricultural  economy. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact,  and  empha- 
size what  has  already  been  mentioned 
several  times  here  today,  that  this  pro- 
gram does  not  displace  any  domestic 
migratory  workers.  It  should  be  made 
vei-y  clear  that  if  there  is  a  domestic 
migratory  worker  who  is  willing  to  do 
the  job.  then  the  Mexican  national  must 
be  dismissed  and  replaced  by  the  do- 
mestic worker.  I  feel  this  is  proper.  I 
certainly  want  to  do  everything  I  can 
to  promote  employment  among  our  do- 


mestic workers.  I  would  not  support 
this  program  if  I  thought  it  would  be 
detrimental  to  our  own  workers.  I  chal- 
lenge those  who  contend  that  the  Mexi- 
can nationals  have  taken  jobs  away  from 
domestic  workers.  On  the  contrary,  I 
feel  that  this  program  has  been  of  defi- 
nite help  to  our  domestic  workers.  It 
has  brought  about  higher  wage  rates  and 
better  standards  of  living  for  all  farm 
labor. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    CHENOWETH.     I    yield    to    the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  recaU  Mr.  Teets 
appearing  before  our  committee.  The 
gentleman  introduced  Mr.  Teets  to  our 
committee.  He  did  a  splendid  job  in 
emphasizing  the  value  of  this  program 
for  the  sugarbeet  growers.  There  are 
only  two  States  in  the  Union  that  have 
increased  the  use  of  braceros,  and  I  think 
the  State  of  Colorado  is  one  of  them. 
Wyoming,  another  State  that  grows 
sugarbeets,  is  the  other  one.  The  reason 
being  that  they  were  needed  in  the  har- 
vest of  sugarbeets.  It  Is  essential  that 
this  crop  be  provided  the  labor  that  can- 
not be  obtained  from  local  sources.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
for  his  consistent  work  in  behalf  of  thi.s 
bracero  labor  program. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  who  has 
done  such  a  fine  job  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  handling  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Olson  1. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  my  purpose  to  speak  in  opposi- 
tion to  extension  of  the  Mexican  labor 
program  and  to  deal  specifically  with  the 
adverse  effect  it  has  on  our  family  farms. 
A  family  farmer  for  purposes  of  this  dis- 
cussion, quite  simply  is  a  unit  in  which 
the  operator  and  the  members  of  his 
immediate  family  have  accumulated  and 
invested  enough  capital  to  provide  them- 
selves with  a  permanent  place  of  employ- 
ment. 

On  page  3  of  the  report  on  H,R.  5497 
you  will  note  that  73  percent  of  the  farm 
work  force  qualifies  as  being  self- 
employed.  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it 
is  clear  that  the  individual  farm  operator 
must  not  be  forced  to  compete  with  arti- 
ficially controlled  farm  wages  because 
his  income  is  largely  controlled  by  the 
prevailing  wage  rate.  I  submit  that  a 
wage  scale  has  never  prevailed  in  the 
so-called  stoop  labor  jobs  in  agriculture 
to  indicate  that  it  was  impossible  to  hire 
domestics  for  these  jobs.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  evidence  that  farm  fam- 
ilies have  done  and  do  these  jobs  as  long 
as  they  can  possibly  remain  on  their 
farms. 

It  is  also  evident  that  when  the  return 
for  their  labor  must  compete  with  foreign 
labor,  they  no  longer  can  afford  to  meet 
the  demands  made  on  them  for  capital 
and  are  forced  to  liquidate. 

Farm  wages  have  gone  up,  but  are  still 
the  lowest  of  all  major  industries  and  the 
lag  in  farm  wages  continues.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  on  family  Incomes  are 
taken  from  the  statistical  abstract  for 
1962. 
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Of  all  families  In  the  United  States, 
314  percent  of  them  receive  incomes  of 
less  than  $4,000  annually.  While  at  the 
same  time,  rural  farm  families  in  this 
same  income  group  of  less  than  $4,000 
annual  income  amount  to  65.3  percent. 

Again,  if  any  argiunent  prevails  In  the 
face  of  such  evidence,  it  is  the  assertion 
that  domestic  labor  will  not  perform  the 
duties  required  in  the  areas  employing 
braceros. 

I  have  only  one  last  figure.  The  Agri- 
cultural Census  of  1959  shows  that  we 
have  1.047  farms  in  Minnesota  growing 
cucumbers.  In  1962,  not  one  of  the  39 
foreign  workers  to  be  brought  to  Minne- 
sota engaged  in  the  work  connected  with 
cucumbers.  Yet  in  this  same  year,  an- 
other State  employed  all  but  18  of  its 
Mexican  nationals  out  of  over  12.000  in 
harvesting  cucumbers  at  the  i>eak  period. 
There  are  also,  according  to  the  1959 
farm  census,  896  farms  producing  sugar- 
beets  in  Minnesota.  We  use  no  bracero 
labor  in  this  production. 

If  we  go  to  mechanization  then  I  sug- 
gest that  our  unemployed  in  the  indus- 
trial centers  will  go  to  work  building  that 
machinery. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  had  not  Intended  to 
sp>eak  on  this  bill,  but  I  believe  that 
some  of  the  statements  just  made  should 
be  answered;  that  is.  what  effect  does 
this  program  have  on  the  small  farm 
and  the  small  farmer?  So.  I  would  like 
to  refer  to  some  testimony  several  peo- 
ple gave  us  in  the  committee  hearings 
on  this  bill. 

The  first  was  Mr.  Matt  Trlggs.  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  who 
testified  in  behalf  of  his  organization  in 
suppKjrt  of  the  bill.  And.  he  was  asked 
this  question  by  me : 

I  believe  there  are  about  1.600,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Farm  Bureau. 

Mr  Triccs.  Right 

Mr  Tkagux  of  California  Can  you  give 
ua  any  rovtgb  estimate  as  to  the  number 
of  your  members  who  are  what  are  generally 
termed  family  farmers"?  In  other  words, 
farmers  with  perhaps  one  hired  man.  except 
In  harvest  seasons. 

Mr  Triggs  Well,  certainly  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  members  have  to  be  family 
farmers  as  measured   by   any  Interpretation 

Then,  a  little  later  in  the  day  we  had 
Mr.  Charles  Paul,  director  of  agriculture. 
State  of  California,  in  Gov.  Pat  Brown's 
cabinet.  Now,  whether  all  of  us  agree 
with  Governor  Brown  in  all  matters,  cer- 
tainly no  one  can  reasonably  maintain 
that  Governor  Brown  is  pro-big-farmer 
or  antilabor.  But.  he  sent  this  man 
down  here  and  he  made  it  entirely  clear 
that  he  was  speaking  for  Pat  Brown,  and 
he  has  this  to  say  on  the  subject  of  small 
farms.  I  asked  him  whether  he  had 
heard  Mr.  Triggs'  testimony,  and  he 
said: 
Yes.  sir 

Then  I  asked  him: 

With  your  wide  knowledge  of  California 
agriculture,  do  you  concur  with  that  view 
that  Mr  Triggs  expressed''  In  other  words, 
that  this  Is  equally  important,  if  not  more 
so.  to  the  small  farmer  as  it  is  to  the  large 
farmer   if   he    Ls   engaged   In   the   growing   of 


strawberries  or  tomatoes  or  something  where 
he  needs  a  supplemental  harvest  labor  sup- 
ply? 

Mr.  Pattl.  Yes.  sir.     I  concur  in  that. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  to  read  the  rest 
of  the  testimony,  but  if  any  of  you  are 
interested,  you  can  find  it  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Creuziger,  president  of  the  Vege- 
table Growers  Association  of  America, 
testified  that  this  was  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  small  farmers  in  his  part 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Carson,  representing  some  beet 
growers,  testified  to  the  same  effect. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Creuziger  testified 
that  this  program  is  of  equal  or  more  im- 
portance to  the  small  grower  than  it  is 
the  large  grower. 

Mr.  Teets,  referred  to  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  testified  the  same  way. 

Mr  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  FogartyI. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
1951  when  this  bill  was  first  introduced 
I  spoke  against  It.  even  though  it  was 
considered  a  wartime  measure  because  of 
the  Korean  conflict.  There  might  have 
been  some  slight  justification  at  that 
time,  but  the  Korean  conflict  came  to 
an  end  years  ago.  Certainly  there  is  no 
justification  for  the  continuation  of  this 
program  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  having 
had  this  problem  before  our  Appropri- 
ations Committee  every  year  since  1951 
and  studying  it  in  some  detail  because 
of  the  cost  of  admmistering  this  pro- 
gram, if  there  was  ever  a  slave  labor 
piece  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress, this  Is  it.  If  theie  was  ever  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  could  be  classed 
as  immoral,  this  is  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning  contained  an  editorial  con- 
cerning the  continued  employment  of 
Mexican  farmworkers  in  this  country 
under  Public  Law  78.  I  would  like  to 
read  this  editorial  into  the  Record.  The 
editorial  is  entitled  "Hired  Hands."  and 
I  quote: 

A  most  Impressive  list  of  clergymen,  labor 
leaders  and  farm  spokesmen  have  Joined  in 
petitioning  Congress  to  put  an  end  to  Public 
Law  78  which,  for  more  than  a  decade,  has 
authorized  and  regulated  the  importation  of 
Mexican  farm  laborers,  known  as  braceros. 
for  seast^nal  employment  on  American  farms 
We  think  that  they  are  right  in  asserting  that 
this  foreign  contract  labor  program,  based 
on  substandard  wages,  has  operated  to  de- 
press the  earnings  and  the  working  condi- 
tions of  American  farm  labor 

There  was  sound  Justification  for  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  78  In  1951  when  there 
was  an  acute  farm  labor  shortage  resulting 
from  the  Korean  war  The  legislation  served 
usefully  to  limit  outrageous  exploitation  of 
workers  who  came  into  this  country  illegally 
from  Mexico  At  the  present  time,  however, 
the  program  operates  simply  to  provide  an 
Inexhaustible  stream  of  laborers  whose  eco- 
nomic misery  at  home  leads  them  to  work 
for  wages  which  discourage  employers  from 
making  Jobs  attractive  to  domestic  workers 
There  would  be  no  shortage  of  domestic 
workers  today  if  decent  wages  and  working 
conditions   were  offered. 

Public  Law  78  expires  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  Legislation  now  before  Congress  would 
extend  it  for  2  years;  and  a  somewhat  queasy 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  uneasily  sugKested 
that  extension  be  limited  to  a  single  year. 
We  agree  with  the  minority  members  of  the 


House  Committee  on  Agriculture  who  regard 
It  as  a  stlnRlng  and  hurtful  slap  In  the  face 
to  our  citizen  farmworkers  and  family 
farmers"  and  urge  that  It  be  allowed  to 
expire  on  December  31.  1963 

I  agree  with  that  statement.  Mr. 
Chairman,  except  that  I  would  not  say 
there  was  "sound  justification'  for  start- 
ing the  program  in  the  first  place.  I 
certainly  agree  that  there  are  good  and 
valid  rea.sons  for  letting  this  law  expire 

One  of  the  reasons  is  the  difficulty  of 
enforcing  this  law.  The  use  of  Mexican 
workers  inevitably  depresses  wages  in 
those  areas  where  they  are  employed. 
This  necessitates  the  holding  of  public 
hearings  throughout  the  country  in  an 
effort  to  determine  proF>er  wage  rates 
that  Will  not  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
our  domestic  farmworkers.  It  involves 
considerable  effort  and  expense  by  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
in  finding  and  deporting  those  braceros 
who  remain  in  this  country  illegally.  It 
Involves  the  constant  problem  of  trying 
to  assure  decent  housing  for  the  braceros. 
The  load  of  administrative  difficulties  In- 
volved In  the  enforcement  of  Public  Law 
78  is  a  constant  source  of  irritation. 

Even  If  we  agree  that  the  use  of  these 
braceros  during  the  Korean  action  was 
necessary,  and  I  do  not.  their  continued 
u.se  durliog  a  time  when  we  are  beset 
with  the  problems  of  declining  farm  em- 
ployment and  continued  high  unemploy- 
ment of  our  own  workers  Is  indefensible. 
Between  January  1  and  May  24  of  this 
year,  approximately  63,000  braceros  have 
been  imported  into  the  country  for  work. 
These  63,000  jobs  would  more  properly 
have  gone  to  domestic  farmworkers. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  during  the  la.st 
few  years  In  California,  for  example, 
there  have  been  scores  of  strikes  staged 
by  domestic  workers  in  protest  over  the 
continued  use  of  braceros. 

Another  extremely  Important  consid- 
eration here  Involves  the  continuing 
problem  of  the  outflow  of  American  dol- 
lars to  other  countries.  The  wages 
earned  by  braceros  represent  the  third 
largest  outflow  of  dollars  to  the  Mexican 
Government,  a  situation  that  would  be 
corrected  by  the  demise  of  this  law. 

I  must  also  point  out  that  this  law, 
with  all  its  difficulties  of  enforcement 
and  other  disadvantages  already  men- 
tioned, has  been  kept  in  force  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  large,  corporate  farm- 
ers— representing  fewer  than  2  percent 
of  all  farms  in  this  country — who  use 
Me.xican  labor. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  growing 
Federal  budget  The  only  way  to  reduce 
the  budget  is  to  cut  spending  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Government's  cost  of  ad- 
mini-stering  Public  Law  78.  which  last 
year  totaled  more  than  $3  million,  is  a 
good  place  to  wield  the  shears  This  cost 
does  not  include  almost  another  $3  mil- 
lion drawn  for  this  program  directly  out 
of  the  labor  supply  revolving  fund 
financed  by  the  employers  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  I  Mr.  UdallI.  made 
two  points  a  short  time  ago.  One  of  the 
points  has  bei'n  made  several  times  in 
the  past  8  or  10  yeais  since  these  bills 
have  been  before  Congress  for  exten.sions 
of  this  program.  That  fiolnt  has  been 
the  wetback  problem. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  act  has  had  prac-     oi  the  United  state..    Experience  hw  shown  tive  bargaining     Now  by  this  leeislation 

tically    no   application   to   the   wetback     th»t  moet  American  labor  is  unwUllng  to  ac-  wrsS  to  re^al  even  thP  W>tS?in^^^ 

problem  during  the  past  12  yeare,  since     «*?*  »*aBonabIe  agricultural  employment.  ^^^J^ ^r^l^^J^^^tl  ^^?^ 

1951      In    1954    and    1965   the    wetback         2.  It  has  vlrtuaUy  eliminated  the  wetbacks,  supply  and  demand,  which  might  pro- 

nmbiem  was  one  of  the  blSeesTDrob-     '"^^^^  ^'*''^  '^^^  ""^^  swarmed  across  our  Vide  more  adequate  wages  and  conditions 

pioblem   was  one  or   Uie  Dlggest   proD-     southern  border,    it  should  properly  be  re-  for  these  people. 

lems  we  had  to  face.  But  In  some  areas  ferred  to  as  the  antiwetback  bUL  ^  We  have  a  shortage  of  jobs  for  oeoole 
along  the  border  there  were  not  enough  This  is  dramatically  illustrated  by  reporu  m  this  coiitrl  We  have  imp,^?oi 
Immi^'ration  people  and  It  was  reported  of  the  U.S.  immigration  and  Naturalisation  ment  wp  «^k?^w  Tt  wYhJ^  *^^: 
that  some  Immigration  people  were  Service,  which  indicate  the  tremendous  drop  "^"^- ^^^n  Know  it.  We  have  a  great 
found  at  that  time  to  be  turning  their  »n  uiegai  wetback  entries  since  the  program  ''oo™  i"  t^is  country  for  a  Youth  Con- 
backs  and  allowing  these  wetbacks  to  ^**  operated.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  fol-  servation  Corps.  A  great  many  of  us 
cross  into  this  country  and  doing  noth-  lowing  ubie.  the  number  of  wetbacks  has  »'hen  we  were  a  little  younger  than  we 
ing  about  It.  Congress  was  apprised  of  ?;Tn'^foo^o7f,„^'«!f„i?„!.",<f/'''^  ^^^  ^^^*  ^''^  "°*  worked  on  farms.  I  certainly 
this  and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  "^  "'"'^  ^'^'^^^  ''^  *^'^^^  ^^^"^  ^^^^  „  ^  ,  experienced  work  on  farms  when  I  was 
I  Mr.  RooNEYl  when  he  had  his  appro-  Fiscal  year-  t>Tr/o''J  ^.^L^*!  ^  ^°""^  "*"  *"''  ^  *°^  ^^*^  °^ 
prlation  bill  for  the  Department  of  Jus-         ,052                                                 \-x7kuu  ^"^^  greater  help  could  there  be  for 

tice  before  the  House.  In  1955  I  think  It        1953                     875  318  ?  ^°^^  "^"  ^^^"  to  go  to  work  on  a 

was,  recommended  an  additional  appro-        1954... 1  075  I68  ^^"".^     ^^y  ^^^  ^^^P  our  own  young 

prlation  of  about  $3  million  to  hire  more         1955 '.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.    "242]608  P^P*«    rather    than   sending   our   help 

people   under   General    Swing,   to   send         1958.. 72! 442  overseas? 

more   people  down  to   the  border  and        '^^"^ 44.451  This  labor  law  that  we  have  before  us 

patrol  the  border  in  order  to  prevent  the        Jqcq" 37.242  today  is  one  which  in  my  opinion  runs 

wetbacks   from  coming  into   this  area.         {gJ. ^°'  ^^f  counter  to  everything  which  is  basically 

That  was  the  only  reason  the  wetback         iggf 29  877  American.     It  tells  the  people  of  Amer- 

problem  was  diminished  at  that  time.         1962I                                                30' 272  *^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^°  °"  unemployment 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Mexican  farm  la-        „            tt  o ^  compensation.    They  do  not  go  on  un- 

bor  pn^gram  had  little  or  nothing  to  do     .ratrn'and'^NatSlTlon^iS!  Washing!  Sbe^^^i  'iT'T^''?''  'J"  '^^  ^^™ 

S   Vk  .             T  ^         .  u          V.        .        *"°"'  °^    M'^*^^  29-  i96<^Mexlcan  nationals  ^^^^  because  they  do  not  get  compensa- 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  how  in     apprehended  in  the  United  States  In  viola-  ^^^^  ^"^'  ^'^^^     ^^^y  have  to  do  it  some 

the  world  we  can  justify  on  the  one  hsind     tion  of  immigration  laws  by  fiscal  years.  other   way,    by    getting   unemployment 

the  subsidies  that  we  are  paying  for  cot-        3.  it  has  benefited  Mexican  workers  and  compensation  in  the  cities.     It  was  an 

ton  and  other  crops  and  then  ask  the     ^^  communities  to  which  they  return,  by  emergency  matter  in  time  of  war  to  do 

taxpayers  of  our  coimtry  to  pay  $3  mil-     Pi'ovidlng  employment  to  such  workers  that  this  thing.     Maybe  it  made  sense  then 

lion  a  year  to  administer  a  cheap  for-     '*'°^^'^  otherwise  not  be  provided,  and  at  but  it  does  not  make  sense  today 

elgn  labor  program  In  order  to  help  grow     mS^Jo""'"'                   '  '''"'  '°"'^  ''^'"  ''^  Some  people  take   the  position  that 

'"O'"^-                                                                    ,        ,_,  this  is  immoral.    I  cite  the  opposition  to 

As  far  as  the  State  of  Florida  is  con-  ^  could  continue  on  in  the  report,  but  it  by  many  church  groups 
cerned,  as  far  as  the  Northeast  is  con-  ^  believe  it  Is  in  the  Record.  I  will  di-  Somebody  said  organized  labor  ought 
cemed.  In  fact  the  whole  east  coast  ^^^  further  attenUon  to  my  own  per-  to  be  for  this  because  it  Is  beneficial  to 
area,  when  they  have  a  problem  of  dig-  sonal  experience  and  background  in  the  organized  labor.  I  am  sure  most  of  you 
ging  potatoes,  or  picking  peaches,  or  farming  field.  It  is  a  simple  fact  that  received  a  letter  from  the  APLr-CIO  say- 
picking  apples,  or  harvesting  vegetables,  f"^^  progi-am  has  been  successful  and  ing  It  is  against  this  bill  because  it  Is 
they  make  their  own  contracts  with  the  ^^  needed:  I  think  we  should  support  this,  depressive  of  wages  and  job  opportuni- 
labor  from  Canada,  the  West  Indies,  or  ^  ^^^  the  fact  that  we  have  only  re-  ties  and  everything  that  America  stands 
from    the    Bahamas,    if    there    is    not     Quested  a  2-year  extension  speaks  for  for. 

enough  local  labor  available,  and  it  does     ^**^^^  ^^  affords  an  opportunity  to  fur-  I  repeat  that  I  tWnk  if  you  believe  in 
not  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  country     ^^^^  ^^  efforts  to  encourage  our  do-  the  free  enterprise  system  you  must  be- 
1    single    dime,    I    think   special    con-     nestle  migrant  workers  to  assume  this  Ueve  in  the  opportunity  of  labor  to  con- 
sideration, at  the  expense  of  the  tax-     responsibility.    Presently  they  do  not.  tribute   to   the  free   enterprise   system 
payers,  for  one  small  segment  of  our        ^"  ^^^  matter  of  foreign  aid  much  That  is  exactly  what  you  have  here     I 
agricultural  economy  is  wrong,   and  I     ^^  *>^"  ^^<*  ^^  this  regard.     I  have  am   talking  about  American  labor     It 
hope  this  bill  Is  defeated.                             personally  devoted  a  substantial  amount  should  have  the  right  and  opportunity 
Mr.     TEAGUE     of     California.    Mr.     °^  ^^^  ^  ^^  foreign  field  and  mission  to  have  adequate  wages.    If  we  have  to 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen-     ^^^^-  Pay  a  httle  more  for  the  tomatoes    so 
tleman  from  CaUfomia  (Mr.  Clausen].        ^  ^ave  seen  firsthand  evidence  of  the  what?    That  is  exactly  how  they  oixght 
Mr.     CLAUSEN.    Mr.     Chairman.     I     benefits  of  such  a  program  where  these  to  be  paid  for.  not  by  income  taxes  all 
rise  to  support  the  comments  of  my  col-     P^P^^  come  up  Into  this  country  and  over  the  country.    The  people  who  con- 
leagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  sup-     ^^^^  ^"  opportunity  of  seeing  how  we  sume    potatoes,    tomatoes,    or    cherries 
port  of   this   legislation.    It  is   with   a     ^°  ^^  here,  and  then  go  back  and  are  ought  to  pay  for  them.     That  is  the  way 
great    deal    of    pleasure    that    I    make    motivated  to  be  more  self-sufficient  in  we   ought   to  do   it.     That  is  why  we 
known  to  you  that  my  predecessor  here     ^^^^^  ^^"^  right.  should  not  extend  this  law. 
in  the  House  who  was  on  the  other  side        ^^-  HAGEN  of  California,    Mr.  Chair-  Mr.  HAGEN  of  Callforrua    Mr  Chair- 
of  the  aisle,  took  a  similar  view.     I  rep-     '"an,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  man,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 
resent   the  counUes  of  Sonoma.  Napa,     ^'"°™  Florida  [Mr.  Binkett].  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida     I  vield 
and  Mendocino,  Calif .    In  this  area  we        Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.    Mr.  Chair-  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California '   To  explore 
HnHi.  ^"^  °'  '^^^  perishable  crops,  in-     man  the  people  who  are  liberal  and  the  the  gentleman's  thinking  on  this  subject 
eluding   grapes.     I    have   observed    this     People  who  are  conservative  all  ought  to  he  is  aware  that  in  Florida  thev  brine  in 
program  In  general.     It  has  worked  out     Join  in  opposing  this  legislation.     This  a  large  number  of  workers  from  the  W«it 
veiT  successfully.    I  think  possibly  If  I     legislaUon  runs  counter  to  the  basic  prln-  IndiS  anTtJTey  LTpLcId  uSe^aTe^J 
were  t^  refer  at  Oils  time  to  the  report,     clples  of  the  free  enterprise  system,  in  my  similar  arrangement  to  that  of  the  ^Z 
wherein  the  justification  for  the  current     opimon.    Free  enterprise  must  be  a  two-  ceros.    Does    the    gentleman    advocate 
extension  includes  these  matters,  I  could     *'ay  street.     It  must  be  possible  to  pro-  the  termination  of  those  labor  imports 
better  substantiate  my   point  of  view.     ^^^^  the  capital  for  the  farms  and  equip-  also? 

The  report  reads  as  follows:                          nient    or    what    have   you.    Our   labor  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida    That  piece 
It  is  the  committee  8  view  that  Uie  bene-     f^"^"^^  ^^^  also  have  a  chance  to  par-  of  legislation  is  not  one  that  I  have  stud- 
fits  of  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  have     '{f^Pate.     We  have  told  our  farm  labor  ied  carefully,  but  I  think  I  do  oppose  it 
substantially  outweighed  lu  disadvantages,     that  they  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  I  have  no  reason  to  think  I  do  not     i 
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Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman ia  talking  about  their  being 
brought  In  under  the  provisiona  of  the 
Immigration  law.  One  of  the  reaaona 
for  the  bracero  law  is  the  fast  setup  in 
the  immigration  law  to  bring  in  more 
people.  I  thiiik.  the  results  are  more  dis- 
advantageous^^ 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  The  real 
answer  is  to  raise  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties to  cover  the  costs  of  adequate  wages, 
not  to  increase  immigration. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  12  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  OubserI. 
Mr  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ad- 
dress my  remarks  to  this  bill  out  of  prac- 
tical experience  with  the  subject  in- 
volved. I  state  quite  frankly  that  I  have 
in  the  past  been  certified  as  eligible  to 
employ  bracero  laborers  on  four  occa- 
sions. On  two  of  those  occasions.  I  was 
successful  in  finding  enough  domestic 
labor,  which  is  the  aim  of  every  farmer. 
so  it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  employ 
braceros.  But  on  two  occasions.  I  em- 
ployed them  and  I  think  I  know  some- 
thir^g  about  the  program. 

There  is  no  conflict  of  interest  in- 
volved here  because  I  am  not  now  en- 
gaged in  the  type  of  fanning  which  re- 
quires that  I  employ  bracero  labor.  I 
am  an  orchardist  now  whereas  I  used  to 
be  a  row  crop  man. 

On  February  1,  about  5  years  ago,  I 
attended  a  meeting  at  the  Niayflower 
Hotel  when  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Farm  Labor  was  formed.  It 
was  a  very  large  meeting.  One  of  the 
banquet  rooms  was  filled.  I  saw  notable 
personalities  and  fine,  well-intentioned 
individuals,  but  to  my  knowledge  I  was 
one  of  the  few  farmers  present.  This 
was  when  the  program  of  propaganda  In 
opposition  to  Public  Law  78  was  shifted 
into  high  gear.  Since  that  time  I  have 
never  heard  more  misstatements,  more 
cliches  or  more  misguided  emotionalism 
than  I  have  heard  about  this  program. 
Braceros  are  not  treated  like  cattle 
and  I  defy  anyone  to  prove  that  braceros 
are  not  treated  Just  as  American  citizens 
are  treated.  Do  you  know.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  in  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict an  Army  barracks  which  housed 
U.S.  troops  was  turned  down  as  not  being 
suitable  for  the  housing  of  bracero  labor- 
ers? Do  you  know  that  at  this  very 
minute  your  secretaries  laboring  in  your 
offices  have  less  cubic  feet  of  space  per 
person  than  is  required  under  regula- 
tions concerning  the  quai^rs  of  a 
bracero  laborer?  Do  you  know  that  the 
bracero  program  has  improved  the  con- 
ditions of  the  farm  laborer  in  the  State 
of  California?  We  now  have  buses  to 
transport  workers  to  and  from  work. 
We  have  health  programs.  Have  you 
ever  eaten  in  a  bracero  camp  at  one  of 
their  tables — which  are  always  spotlessly 
clean?  Their  kitchens  pass  rigid  health 
Inspections.  I  have  eaten  at  these  tables 
and  it  Is  good  food — as  good  as  you  get 
downstairs  in  the  House  Restaurant. 

Speaking  further  about  the  misrep- 
resentations which  have  been  made 
about  this  program,  I  would  like  to  go 
back  to  the  February  1  meeting  of  2 
years  back,  when  I  went  to  the  so-called 
hearing  where  evidence  was  being 
amassed  about  this  program.     I  listened 


to  Ernesto  Oalarza.  a  labor  organizer, 
who  stood  up  before  a  mass  of  club- 
women who  had  come  to  this  hearing.  I 
wish  I  could  put  the  word  "hearing"  in 
quotes,  because  It  was  anything  but  a 
hearing  in  the  sense  that  we  think  of  it. 
He  stood  there  with  a  hoe.  which  I  rec- 
ognized as  being  a  hoe  that  was  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  thinning  of  beets. 
They  gasped  and  shuddered  when  he  told 
them  about  the  farmers  in  WatsonvlUe, 
Calif  .  who  required  their  workers  to  use 
these  short-handled  hoes  Mr.  Galarza 
alleged  that  if  long-handled  hoes  were 
used,  the  farmer  could  not  tell  from  his 
front  porch  vantage  point  that  the  work- 
er was  working.  With  short-handled 
hoes  it  was  obvious  that  he  was  working 
If  he  stooped  over. 

This  was  not  true  and  the  gentleman 
who  uttered  it  knew  he  was  not  telling 
the  truth,  because  there  never  has  been 
any  beet  thinning  except  with  a  short- 
handled  hoe. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  some  of 
the  cliches  were  cast  aside  and  we  got 
down   to  looking  at  some  of  the  facts 
about   this   program.     First   of   all.  the 
bracero  laborer  does  not  replace  the  do- 
mestic laborer  at  all.     To  use  that  argu- 
ment is  to  indict  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Mr.  Wlrtz.  with  malfeasance  of  duty  be- 
cause he  is  charged  under  the  law  to 
restrict  the  certification  for  the  use  of 
braceros  when  local  labor  is  available. 
One  gentleman  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  that  these  shortages  were  local 
and   extended   for  only   5   or   10   miles. 
That  is  not  true.    To  my  personal  knowl- 
edge, I  know  farmers  who  run  buses  daily 
60  miles  away  from  the  place  of  employ- 
ment to  pick  up  sometimes  as  few  as 
three  or  four  laborers  to  bring  them  back 
to  the  job.    They  advertise  on  the  radio 
and  they   advertise   in  the  newspapers. 
They    even    recruit    across    State    lines. 
This  is  not  a  local  situation.    The  farm 
labor  shortage  extends  over  a  large  area. 
Farmers,  believe  it  or  not.  prefer  local 
laborers  if  they  can  get  them.    This  is 
the  ver>'  reason  why  in  the  two  times  out 
of  four  when  I  could  get  local  labor.  I 
got  it  because  I  had  less  headaches  and 
less  to  worry  about  in  taking  care  of  the 
personal  requirements  of  my  crew.     It 
was  just  much  better  and  much  easier 
for  me  all  the  way  around  to  use  a  domes- 
tic worker. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
domestic  laborers  just  do  not  like  to  do 
stoop  labor:  and  having  done  quite  a  bit 
of  it  in  my  life,  I  can  say  I  do  not  blame 
them. 

The  bracero  program,  in  my  opinion. 
Insures  stability  of  employment  for 
skilled  labor  In  allied  industries.  In  my 
congressional  district,  and  in  much  of 
my  former  district,  one  of  the  great  In- 
dustries is  food  processing.  Canneries 
preserve  perishable  commodities;  can 
factories  make  cans  for  use  in  the  can- 
neries, truckers  haul  the  produce  and 
case  goods  to  and  from  the  market. 
Shipping  workers  earn  their  living  be- 
cause of  the  food  Industry ;  so  do  broker- 
age house  employees.  These  people  are 
dependent  upon  getting  perishable  crops 
harvested.  If  they  are  not  harvested, 
they,  the  skilled  workers,  are  out  of  work. 
It  is  well  known  that  only  37  cents  out 
of  every  consumer's  dollar  spent  for  food 


in  this  country  goes  to  the  farmer.  This 
means  that  63  cents  goes  to  nonf  armers, 
and  I  would  presume  a  good  part  of  this 
goes  to  organized  labor.  So  for  every  37 
cents  of  farm  crops  which  are  not  har- 
vested because  of  a  labor  shortage,  it 
means  almost  63  cents  worth  of  employ- 
ment for  skilled  and  union  labor  Is  elimi- 
nated. 

Bracero  labor  does  not  depress  wages. 
A.s  a  matter  of  fact,  it  escalates  them. 
The  States  with  the  bracero  programs 
have  higher  agricultural  wages  than  the 
States  that  do  not  have  the  bracero  pro- 
gram. Growers,  to  my  knowledge,  are 
happy  to  pay  5  to  10  cents  an  hour  more 
for  a  domestic  worker,  rather  than  put 
up  with  the  trouble  and  the  regulation 
that  goes  with  the  hiring  of  braceros. 
As  the  rate  goes  up  to  attract  domestic 
workers  then  the  built-in  protection  of 
Public  Law  78  starts  to  operate.  A  wage 
survey  reveals  that  the  prevailing  rate 
for  domestic  labor  Is  above  that  for 
braceros.  The  bracero  rate  Is  raised  and 
the  cycle  starts  all  over  again. 

Farm  wages  have  gone  up  at  a  faster 
rate  since  1950  than  have  industrial 
wages.  Farm  wages,  according  to  the 
committee  report  on  this  bill,  have  gone 
up  98  percent  since  1950.  They  are  not 
high  enough  yet.  But  I  say  to  you  that 
agriculture  is  making  the  best  rate  of 
progress  in  raising  wages  from  an  inade- 
quate scale  than  Industry  made  in  the 
same  period  of  time. 

Fringe  benefits  have  been  improved  for 
the  domestic  worker  because  of  the 
bracero.  Because  of  the  requirement 
that  domestics  receive  the  same  benefits 
as  braceros,  we  now  find  growers  fur- 
nishing transportation,  public  health 
services,  and  other  Improvements.  Agri- 
cultural labor  has  come  a  long  way  and 
has  further  to  go.  But  It  has  come  a  long 
way  because  the  bracero  program  has 
provided  the  Impetus  for  Improvement 
instead  of  retarding  it. 

Public  Law  78  Is  necessary  in  many 
instances  to  stabilize  consumer  prices. 
Let  me  give  you  one  Instance,  and  it  is 
typical  of  many  others  that  I  could 
name  In  1961  this  Congress  took  a 
long  time  in  extending  Public  Law  78 
If  you  remember,  we  only  extended  it  for 
6  months,  from  June  30.  I  believe,  to 
December.  For  a  time  it  was  highly 
questionable  that  the  law  would  be  ex- 
tended at  all.  This  was  tomato  plant- 
ing time  in  California.  The  farmers  did 
not  dare  run  the  risk  of  planting  toma- 
toes unless  there  was  an  assured  source 
of  labor  available.  As  a  result  the  plant- 
ing was  20  percent  off  in  1961.  What 
happened  to  the  price?  Where  tomatoes 
had  been  $24  a  ton  in  1960,  for  the  1961 
crop  year  the  grower  received  $35  p>er 
ton  due  to  the  shortage.  And.  what  hap- 
pened to  case  goods  and  canned  goods  in 
the  marketplace?  They  went  up  by  an 
even  higher  percentage  because  the  raw- 
material  is  a  very  Important  factor  In 
the  cost  of  the  canned  goods.  In  1962. 
you.  the  consumer,  paid  25  percent  more 
for  a  very  basic  item  on  the  grocer's 
shelves,  canned  tomatoes,  than  you  paid 
the  year  previously,  simply  because  Con- 
gress did  not  extend  Public  Law  78  in  a 
timely  fashion,  and  the  growers  feared 
that  they  would  not  have  a  labor  source 
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and  did  not  plant  as  many  tomatoes  in 
1961. 

The  growers  need  stability  and  the  in- 
surance of  a  labor  supply.  Mother  Na- 
ture does  not  stop  the  assembly  line  be- 
cause there  is  a  labor  shortage.  Once 
you  have  committed  all  you  own,  all  you 
can  twrrow,  to  the  growing  of  a  crop  and 
the  seed  is  in  the  ground,  nothing  can 
.stop  it. 

Some  of  you  do  not  realize  how  critical 
lime  is  in  some  of  these  crops. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  a  thing 
that  a  lot  of  us  take  for  granted,  as  a 
.simple  condiment  on  our  table,  the  pick- 
ling cucumber.  When  a  producer  starts 
picking,  he  divides  his  field  in  three 
patches.  He  picks  the  first  patch  Mon- 
day, the  second  on  Tuesday,  the  third  on 
Wedneday,  then  Thursday,  back  to  No.  1, 
Friday  No.  2  and  Saturday,  No.  3,  and 
Sunday  you  lay  off.  If  he  misses  1  day, 
his  pickle  crop  is  down  the  pickle  barrel, 
because  once  the  cucumber  has  gotten 
just  so  large,  the  seed  has  formed  and  it 
has  performed  its  biological  function  of 
reproducing  itself  and  the  fruiting  is 
finished,  the  vine  dies,  and  that  is  the 
end  of  the  crop.  One  day  can  do  this  to 
a  lifetime  investment  The  same  is  true 
of  strawberries. 

The  question  of  foreign  aid  has  been 
mentioned.  I  think  the  facts  will  bear 
me  out  that  the  land  reform  system  in 
Mexico,  which  is  such  a  basic  part  of 
their  economy,  actually  depends  for  its 
existence  upon  the  savings  of  braceros 
w  ho  come  from  the  United  States  and  the 
experience  that  they  gain.  I  regret  that 
Mexico  was  referred  to  in  this  debate  as 
a  miserable  country,  because  I  think  our 
neighbors  to  the  south  have  a  very  fine 
country,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  resent 
the  reference.  Mexico  is  not  miserable. 
It  is  a  proud  and  noble  nation. 

The  last  point  I  want  to  address  my- 
self to  is  this:  Is  this  program  for  the 
large  farmer  alone?  By  no  means.  The 
large  farmer  has  the  better  housing  to 
attract  domestic  labor:  he  has  the  better 
recruiting  faclbties,  and  he  will  have  a 
more  efficient  operation.  But  if  you 
abolish  Public  Law  78,  it  is  the  large 
farmer  who  will  take  the  small  farmer's 
domestic  labor  away,  and  the  small 
farmer  will  be  on  the  outside  looking  in. 
When  you  do  not  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  farm  labor,  mechanization  is 
more  than  desirable;  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential. And,  what  happens  to  the  small 
farmer  if  he  has  to  mechanize?  Let  us 
consider  the  mechanization  of  tomato 
growing. 

Right  now  they  are  developing  a  to- 
mato harvester,  but  this  requires  a  spe- 
cially bred  plant  which  matures  all  of 
the  fruit  at  the  same  time  and  is  ex- 
pensive. And.  your  yield  is  about  half 
of  what  you  would  nonnally  get  with 
seed  which  is  commonly  used  today.  The 
harvesters  cost  several  thousand  dollars 
as  well.  As  a  result,  you  must  have  big 
acreage  over  which  your  overhead  can  be 
spread  in  order  to  take  care  of  this  low- 
ered yield  and  higher  cost. 

The  small  farmer  cannot  operate  un- 
der such  circumstances. 

The  big  farmer  is  the  fellow  who  can 
buy  the  US  tractor  costing  $20,000,  in- 
stead of  the  I>-4  which  costs  $10,000.  He 
can  disc  his  ground  for  50  cents  an  acre. 


while  the  fellow  with  the  little  D — 4  does 
it  for  a  dollar  an  acre.  It  is  just  com- 
mon sense  that  the  big  fellow  can  ab- 
sorb these  costs  because  he  has  the  fi- 
nancial ability  to  spread  his  overhead 
over  a  larger  acreage  thereby  making  it 
profitable  to  operate. 

If  you  are  against  Public  Law  78  do 
not  Justify  it  on  the  fallacious  grounds 
that  you  are  helping  the  small  farmer 
because  you  are  hurting  him. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Mahon  I. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  It  is  ur- 
gently required. 

The  arguments  which  have  been  made 
in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the  bracero 
program  are  excellent.  I  know  the  time 
is  limited  but  I  want  to  join  with  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  others  in  urging  passage  of 
the  pending  measure. 

I  have  watched  this  program  operate 
for  quite  a  number  of  years.  Having 
observed  the  dramatic  improvement  in 
the  wage  standards  and  in  the  living 
standards  of  farmworkers  in  the  areas 
where  braceros  are  used,  I  find  it  difficult 
to  understand  the  position  of  those  who 
oppose  this  legislation.  In  areas  where 
braceros  are  used  it  will  be  found  that 
the  wages  of  all  farmworkers  are  higher 
than  in  areas  where  braceros  are  not 
used.  The  highest  wages  and  the  best 
living  standards  that  are  maintained  in 
agriculture  in  the  Nation  will  be  found 
in  areas  where  braceros  are  employed. 
The  point  is  that  braceros  do  not  depress 
wages  and  living  standards  of  domestic 
workers.    The  exact  contrary  is  true. 

Actually  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
used  the  bracero  program  as  a  lever  to 
raise  wages  and  working  conditions  of  all 
farmworkers.  This  cannot  be  success- 
fully disputed. 

Domestic  labor  has  been  benefited,  not 
hurt,  by  the  bracero  program.  Domestic 
labor  has  reaped  a  benefit  in  better  liv- 
ing standards  and  in  better  wages. 

In  my  opinion  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  gone  far  afield  in  using  the 
bracero  program  as  a  back  door  approach 
for  fixing  minimum  wages  for  all  farm 
labor,  a  proceduie  for  which  there  is 
no  authority  in  law. 

The  farmer  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  in  providing  food  and  fiber  to  the 
people  at  reasonable  prices.  If  you  take 
away  from  farmers  the  opportunity  to 
use  a  minimum  number  of  bracero 
woikers  the  farmers  in  certain  areas  will 
be  seriously  crippled  in  their  farming 
operations  and  the  general  public  will 
suffer. 

The  Department  of  Labor  sees  to  it 
that  bracero  labor  is  not  permitted  to 
displace  domestic  labor  or  beat  down 
wages.  I  feel  strongly,  as  I  know  others 
do.  that  domestic  workers  should  be  pro- 
tected and  given  preference.  But  the 
fact  is  the  bracero  program  is  urgently 
requii-ed  to  meet  a  serious  farm  labor 
shortage  in  certain  areas  and  the  pro- 
posed 2-year  extension  should  be  ap- 
proved. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  farm  dis- 
tricts where  braceros  are  used  are  not 
making   an   unreasonable   request.     We 


urge  the  passage  of  this  legislation  in 
order  to  prevent  undue  hardship  upon 
farmers  and  farm  families. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Member.s  who  speak  on  this  measure 
while  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  in 
general  debate  be  given  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.    Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  I  Mr.  Matsxtnaga]. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chainnan.  as 
a  Representative  of  the  newest  State  in 
the  Union,  I  have  now  served  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  for  nearly  5  months. 
During  these  5  months,  I  have  been 
overly  graUfied  to  discover  that  this 
legislative  body  is  truly  a  great  body.  I 
have  learned  that  its  Members  are  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  of  good  will  and 
good  intentions,  possessed  of  the  high- 
est ideals,  who,  when  called  upon,  will  do 
what  is  right,  and  only  what  is  right. 

It  is  with  confidence  in  this  belief  that 
I  ai^;>eal  to  Members  of  this  great  body 
to  vote  down  H.R.  5497. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  allotted 
me,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  two  questions  here  involved. 
An  issue  which  is  perhaps  bigger  than 
the  issue  of  pure  economics  presented 
here   is   the   question   of   morals:    Is    it 
morally  right  for  us  as  the  greatest  Na- 
tion   on    earth,    enjoying    the    highest 
standard  of  living  in  modern  civilization, 
to  perpetuate  a  Federal  law  which  not 
only  permits  but  also  assists  the  hiring 
of   Mexican   Nationals   at   substandard 
wages   by   our    own   citizen -employers? 
Certainly,  we  do  not  expect  any  of  our 
citizen-workers  to  work  for  less  than  a 
living  wage.    Yet  we  are  being  asked  to- 
day to  continue,  in  effect,  for  another  2 
years  a  law  which  pennits  the  hiring  of 
Mexican  workers  for  Jobs  within  our  own 
borders  for  as  little  as  60  cents  an  hour, 
which  is  less  than  one-half  the  minimum 
wage  otherwise  determined  by  Congress. 
Is  it  not  significant  that  representa- 
tives of  all  three  major  religious  faiths 
testified  against  the  continuation  of  Pub- 
lic Law  78?     Clergymen  of  the  Protes- 
tant,    Catholic,    and    Jewish     religions 
joined  in  complaining  vigorously  about 
the    Mexican    farm    labor    importation 
program.      It    is   also   noteworthy   that 
churches  have  been  the  strongest  critics 
of  Public  Law  78.    In  resolutions,  in  pub- 
lic statements,  and  in  testimony,   they 
have  gone  to  the  extent  of  calling  Public 
Law  78  immoral. 

Labor  unions,  civic  organizations,  fam- 
ily fai-m  groups,  consumer  organization; . 
veterans  organizations  have  opposed  this 
law  because  of  the  hann  it  continues  to 
briny  to  our  own  domestic  farm  workers 
and  family  farmers.  It  appears  that  the 
only  ones  in  favor  of  the  law  are  the 
small  percentage,  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  farmer -employers  who  use  these  so- 
called  braceros  to  their  own  advantage. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  let  me  say 
here  quickly  that  I  do  not  advocate  put- 
ting these  small  number  of  growers  who 
do  use  braceros  out  of  business.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  that 
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we  do  aim  to  Improve  the  economic  and 
social  condition  of  the  American  farm- 
worker. 

A  second  basic  question  here  involved 
is  whether  or  not  we  should  permit  the 
free  enterprise  system  to  work.  In  urg- 
ing an  end  to  Public  Law  78. 1  am  appeal- 
ing for  the  allowance  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  to  work.  The  two  bases  of 
this  system  are  competition  and  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  The  Mexican 
farm  labor  importation  program  negates 
both  and  therefore  runs  counter  to  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  umbrella 
of  Public  Law  78.  some  of  our  growers 
have  no  need  to  compete  for  labor.  They 
need  not  rely  upon  supply  and  demand 
to  set  the  price  for  the  labor  they  hire. 
Instead,  they  offer  to  hire  domestic  work- 
ers at  a  certain  wage.  This  wage  need 
not.  and  often  Is  not.  based  upon  the 
supply  of  and  demand  for  labor.  It  is  a 
low  and  arbitrarily  set  wage.  If  the 
wage  is  not  good  enough  to  attract  do- 
mestic workers,  which  often  is  the  case, 
the  grower  need  not  raise  the  wage.  He 
can  simply  avail  himself  of  the  benefits 
of  Public  Law  78  by  asking  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  supply  him  with  braceros 
from  Mexico. 

Because  of  the  undeniable  poverty  in 
Mexico,  farmworkers  are  readily  avail- 
able there.  Their  Importation  in  large 
numbers  and  the  willingness  of  the 
braceros  to  work  for  low  wages  under 
conditions  which  are  alien  even  to  our 
poverty  stricken  American  farmworkers, 
bring  about  competition  for  the  first  time 
to  the  labor  market  in  bracero-using 
areas.  But  this  is  competition  of  poverty 
against  poverty  which  brings  about  still 
greater  poverty  to  our  American  farm- 
worker. It  is  competition  which  not  only 
lowers  wages  but  which  also  has  seriously 
increased  unemployment  among  Ameri- 
can farmworkers,  as  Is  noted  in  the  mi- 
nority views  of  the  committee  report. 

I  ask  that  we  do  the  right  thing  here 
today — and  the  right  thing  to  do  Is  to 
vote  down  H.R.  5497. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  E)tjncan1. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
that  my  friends  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
will  attach  no  particular  significance  to 
the  fact  that  I  was  recognized  by  my 
friend  on  the  Republican  side,  other  than 
the  mutual  respect  and  esteem  we  hold 
for  one  another. 

We  have  heard  many  times  this  after- 
noon the  history  of  this  legislation  and 
I  do  not  Intend  to  go  into  it  again,  but 
I  do  want  to  discu.ss  my  own  position 
on  this  matter  briefly  because  of  the  fact 
that  in  one  county,  my  home  county  in 
my  district,  we  use.  I  think,  some  350 
to  450  braceros  in  the  harvesting  of  the 
pear  crop. 

I  have  worked  on  this  problem  of  mi- 
gratory labor  and  bracero  labor  for  some 
6  years  in  the  Oregon  Legislature  and  I 
recognize  many  of  the  things  which  have 
been  said  here  today  as  being  valid.  I 
recognize  that  this  is  a  downtrodden 
Erroup  and  one  that  is  substantially  un- 
able to  help  Itself,  and  one  that  there- 
fore needs  help  from  those  who  are 
stronger  than  they. 


Also  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  sit- 
ting in  on  the  hearings  before  the  com- 
mittee on  this  particular  bill  and  I  have 
noted  the  rising  opposition  by  church, 
civic  and  labor  groups,  and  actually  on 
the  floor  of  this  Congress  today  to  the 
continuation  of  Public  Law  78.  In  all 
frankness  I  have  to  admit  that  there  is 
some  evidence  to  their  contentions  that 
the  use  of  Me.xican  workers  has.  to  an 
extent,  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  em- 
ployment opportunities  of  domestics.  I 
was  especially  Impressed  with  tlie  elo- 
quence of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
LMr.  Go.vzALEZl. 

I  note  also,  under  the  migrant  labor 
agreement  between  this  country  and 
Mexico  that  there  are  some  benefits  of- 
fered to  Mexican  laborers  that  are  not 
offered  to  domestic  workers.  This  fur- 
nishes us  with  an  anomalous  situation 
where  U  S  nationals  in  looking  for  jobs 
in  this  country  may  actually  be  put  to 
a  certain  amount  of  disadvantage.  But 
there  is  also  evidence  that  the  total  agri- 
cultural labor  needs  of  this  country  can- 
not, at  specific  times  and  places,  be  met 
from  dome.5tic  sources;  and  I  think  the 
key  to  this  i.'?sue  this  afternoon  are  those 
words  "specific  times  and  places  *' 

As  the  gentleman  from  California 
just  pointed  out,  when  the  crops  are 
planted  they  cannot  be  slowed  down. 
When  they  are  ready  to  be  harvested 
they  must  be  harvested  or  the  crop  is 
lost. 

Further,  I  am  convinced  that  the  argu- 
ments advanced  in  general  against  the 
continuation  of  this  program  do  not 
apply  specifically  to  the  situation  we 
have  in  my  State  of  Oregon.  Braceros 
there  are  used  only  in  the  harvesting  of 
pears,  and  that  is  in  the  Rogue  River 
Valley.  The  growers  In  this  valley  con- 
scientiously and  at  their  own  expense 
have  tried  and  do  try  to  hire  domestics 
in  times  of  harvest  and  turn  to  braceros 
only  when  they  cannot  find  domestics. 
They  work  closely  with  our  department 
of  employment  and  have  offered  employ- 
ment to  all  domestics  who  are  willing  to 
work.  They  have  imported  American 
labor  from  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
Urvited  States,  including  members  of  the 
Navajo  Tribe,  in  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  conscientious  effort  to  comply  not 
only  with  the  letter  of  this  law  but  with 
the  spirit  of  it. 

Further,  the  wages  paid  in  my  valley, 
while  low  by  industrial  standards,  are 
high  by  any  agricultural  standard.  I 
am  advi.sed  that  domestics  average  $1.46 
In  my  valley  and  that  braceros  average 
$1.76  an  hour. 

In  addition.  I  speak  with  .some  pride 
that  Oregon  has  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  most  advanced  migratory  labor  leg- 
islation on  its  books  to  protect  these 
people  from  exploitation  and  to  relieve 
them  from  the  most  pressing  of  the 
social  problems  with  which  they  are 
faced.  These  laws  include  laws  that  li- 
cense labor  leaders,  that  Impose  strict 
standards  of  public  health  with  which 
growers  must  comply,  safety  regxilations 
affecting  the  transpwrtatlon  of  migrants 
on  the  highways  and — get  this — a  pilot 
program  to  provide  education  for  the 
children  of  these  migrants  who.  because 
of  the  transitory  nature  of  their  parents' 


employment,  frequently  reach  adulthood 
without  proper  education. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  COHEI.AN,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  for  the  statement  he  is 
making,  and  call  attention  to  the  statis- 
tical tables  which  I  will  subsequently  put 
in  the  Record,  which  show  that  Oregon 
has  consistently  used  only  300  workers 
for  lise  In  harvestmg  the  pear  crops. 
Currently  the  Great  SUte  of  Oregon  has 
all  of  these  requirements  in  its  laws. 
The  gentleman  is  aware,  as  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  that  this  does  not  necessar- 
ily follow  as  far  as  the  other  States  of 
Uie  Union  are  concerned.  I  would  urge 
the  gentleman  as  a  member  of  that 
great  committee  to  try  to  get  such  legis- 
lation adopted  in  his  committee. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  The  gentleman's  com- 
ment is  well  taken. 

I  would  certainly  commend  to  the 
other  States  in  the  Union  the  example  of 
my  State  In  this  field. 

I  would  point  out.  too,  that  in  my  dis- 
trict we  have  little  diversification.  Our 
economy  is  tied  to  what  sometimes  seem 
to  us  the  gyrations  of  the  lumber  market. 
The  little  dlTersification  we  have  con- 
sists. In  my  own  home  county,  of  pears. 
It  is  very  important  to  us  that  pears  be 
harvested  when  they  are  ripe. 

I  do  believe  we  should  offer  employ- 
ment to  domestics  on  at  least  the  same 
basis  we  do  to  braceros.  Accordingly,  in 
both  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee I  offered  two  amendments  which 

1  thought  would  help  to  do  this.  Perhaps 
not  surprisingly,  since  I  am  a  freshman, 
my  two  amendments  garnered  unto 
themselves  one  vote  each,  respectively, 
and  that  of  course  was  my  own.  Two 
amendments  were  suggested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. One  I  changed  a  little  to 
make  it  more  adaptable.  I  think,  to  the 
situation  with  which  we  are  faced.  The 
third  offered  by  the  administration  I 
thought  was  administratively  Impracti- 
cal, and  I  did  not  offer  It.  These  amend- 
ments, I  thought,  offered  a  middle 
ground  to  which  both  the  proponents 
and  opponents  of  this  legislation  could 
repair  as  all  of  us  seek  to  solve  a  ver>' 
difficult  problem.  Although  these  were 
not  adopted,  as  the  Congressman  from 
the  Fourth  District  of  Oregon  I  Intend 
to  support  this  law  and  its  extension  for 

2  years.  I  do  not  support  the  administra- 
tion s  proposal  to  extend  it  1  year.  I  am 
convinced  the  administration  has  the 
power  under  the  terms  of  this  law  to 
pha.se  this  program  out  should  the  need 
vanish. 

I  realize  the  great  opposition  to  this 
program  I  take  this  opportunity  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  growers  of  Oregon 
and  our  own  department  of  employment 
the  absolute  necessity  of  taking  the  next 
2  years  to  find  alternative  sources  for  ob- 
taining labor  from  the  American  mar- 
ket I  know  the  growers  In  Oregon  would 
prefer  to  get  this  labor  from  the  Amer- 
ican market,  and  I  stand  ready  to  help  In 
anv  way  I  can. 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  IMr.  Matthews]. 


■ 
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Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
debate  has  been  the  most  enjoyable  de- 
bate I  have  heard  this  year.  I  want  to 
express  my  sincere  congratulations  to 
both  the  proponents  and  opponents  of 
this  measure.  I  have  said  to  those  who 
differ  with  me — even  though  I  oppose  you 
on  this  bill,  I  am  for  you  personally,  I 
think  it  is  awfully  important  never  to 
make  any  enemy  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  certainly  think  no  one 
has  done  that  this  afternoon.  This  has 
been  an  excellent  debate  on  the  merits 
of  this  matter.  Fireworks  are  natural 
because  you  will  recall  it  was  during  this 
same  debate  when  from  yonder  gallery 
some  people  shot  at  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  few  years  ago.  and  if  I 
should  look  askance  about  the  gallery  I 
hope  I  will  be  forgiven. 

Mr.   Chairman,   I   rise   in  support  of 
this  legislation.     I  do  so  because  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture I  have  been  convmced  that  we  need 
this  available  supply  of  labor   to   take 
care  of  the  harvesting  of  crops  of  the 
farmers  of  America — a  harvesting  which 
is  necessary  to  give  the   consumers  of 
this  Nation  food   at  reasonable  prices. 
I  would  plead  with  my  colleagues  who 
have  said    that   perhaps  in   another   2 
years  we  would  not  need   this  bill,   to 
thmk  rather  carefully  because  I  am  con- 
cerned over  the  future  about  the  avail- 
ability of  manpower  to  harvest  the  crops, 
especially  the  vegetable  crops  of  America! 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  great  eloquence  of  those  who 
pointed  out  the  problems  with  reference 
to  our  migrant  laborers  and  the  braceros. 
I  am  not  here.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  main- 
tain that  this  type  of  labor  has  been 
treated  perfectly  or  that  they  have  been 
given  all  of  the  consideration  that  they 
perhaps  should  have  been  given.     But 
yet  let   me  emphasize   agam   that  this 
program,  supervised  as  it  is  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  the  other  pro- 
grams that  have  to  do  with  the  supply 
of  labor  for  the  farms  of  America — su- 
pervised as  they  are  by  the  Department 
of  Labor— are.  in  my  opinion,  programs 
that  our  Secretary  of  Labor  will  take 
great  pains  to  see  that  they  do  not  harm 
our  migrant  laborers  and  the  braceros. 
In   Florida,   as   the    gentleman   from 
California    [Mr.  Hagen]    mentioned    we 
,do  not  have  the  Mexican  braceros'  but 
we  do  have  the  British  West  Indies  la- 
borers.   Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe 
we  could  harvest  our  crops  in  Florida 
without  this  labor.    As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Family  Farms  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Agriculture,  we  have  set 
as  a  brief  deflnlUon  of  a  family  farm 
a  farm  that  is  big  enough  to  enable  the 
family  to  make  a  living  on  it  and,  yet, 
not  so  big  that  the  members  of  the  family 
cannot  provide  50  percent  of  the  labor 
except  at  harvest  time.    That  is  the  ex- 
ception—at harvest  Ume.     The  problem 
of  the  family  farmer  is  to  harvest  his 
crops  at  harvest  time.     In  my  parUcu- 
lar  congressional  district,  is  it  moral  to 
deny  to  the  family  farmer  the  right  to 
employ   labor   when   the  laboring  man 
has  agreed  to  do  the  work  and  when  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  supervised  the 
conditions?     Is  it  moral  to  say  to  the 
family    farmer,    "No.    your    particular 
vegetable  must  rot  in  the  fields  " 
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In  connection  with  the  harvesting  of 
strawberries,  for  example,  most  of  you 
ladies  and  gentlemen  know  that  Just  a 
few  hours  means  the  difference  between 
a  spoiled  crop  and  a  crop  that  can  be 
harvested.  Immediate  labor  at  harvest 
time  is  necessary. 

Let  us  take  the  situation  that  we  had 
with  oranges  in  Florida  last  year  when 
many  orange  crops  were  frozen.  Is  it 
moral  to  deny  a  man  the  right  to  harvest 
that  fruit  while  it  still  can  be  used?  If 
the  fruit  had  been  harvested  and  used 
for  juice  within  a  certain  period  of  time, 
it  could  have  been  used.  Of  course! 
much  of  it  was  harvested  and  it  was  able 
to  be  used  because  of  available  labor, 
but  to  have  denied  the  citrus  producer 
the  right  to  employ  people  in  the  avail- 
able labor  market  would  have  denied 
to  him  the  right  to  harvest  that  particu- 
lar crop. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  of  this  work  in 
vegetables  and  citnis  is  paid  for  by  the 
piece.  It  is  not  unconunon  for  a  person 
picking  oranges  to  make  $20  a  day. 
That  is  not  an  unprofitable  operation. 
So.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
laborer,  the  consumer,  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  family  farmer,  I  am  convinced 
that  this  progrsmi  is  necessary,  super- 
vised as  it  is  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
I  hope  the  House  will  approve  the  ex- 
tension of  this  act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr 
Chairman,  may  I  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Calif orma  [Mr.  Hagen]  that 
perhaps  he  would  like  to  yield  time  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California   [Mr.  Lkccett] 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
come  from  the  State  of  California.  We 
have  the  particular  problem  of  getting 
out  our  crops.  It  is  a  very  important 
matter,  but  I  come  here  with  clean 
hands,  because  I  favor  man's  humanity 
to  man.  Certainly  I  favor  a  national 
minimum  wage  and  the  highest  and  best 
wages  we  can  pay  to  domestics  or  any- 
body else  who  comes  along  and  can  go 
to  work.  In  our  part  of  the  country  we 
have  and  produce  about  37  percent  of  all 
the  fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables  of  these 
United  States. 

I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez],  if  he  can  work 
out  some  program  whereby  we  can  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  Public  Law  414 
and  allow  Mexican  nationals  to  come  to 
the  United  States,  to  immigrate  here, 
and  do  the  work,  I  will  support  that  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  COHELAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LBOOETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  call  the  gentle- 
man's attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  introduced  a  bill  in  the  past 
to  the  effect  that  we  would  amend  and 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  improved  voluntary 
methods  of  recruiting  and  training  ag- 
ricultural workers.  There  are  several 
such    bills    pending.     I    am    wondering 


whether  the   gentleman  would  support 
that  legislation. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  would  certainly 
support  it  in  its  proper  place,  but  not 
as  an  amendment  to  this  legislaUon. 

We  have  a  situation  here  where  we 
have  the  bad  guys  versus  the  good  guys. 
I  am  a  bad  guy.  I  suppose.  But  you  can 
tell  the  good  guys  because  they  all  come 
from  Manhattan,  Brooklsm,  and  down- 
town Oakland,  and  they  do  not  have  to 
get  out  the  crops  as  in  some  of  these 
rural  areas.  I  am  a  Democrat,  a  lib- 
eral Democrat,  but  we  have  a  problem 
in  the  seven  counties  of  the  Central 
Valley  of  California  to  get  15,000  work- 
ers in  there  for  a  period  of  only  3 
months.  We  pay  them  the  best  wages 
in  the  country. 

The  braceros  in  California  make  $1  85 
an  hour.  They  average  $1.45  an  hour 
We  utilize  every  effort  we  can  bring 
about  to  get  domesUcs  in.  We  make 
every  effort  to  utilize  the  domestics,  and 
we  bring  domestics  from  Texas,  Ari- 
zona, and  everywhere  else.  We  do  have 
a  particular  problem,  however. 

I  think  the  sole  authority  in  the  United 
States,  as  far  as  whether  or  not  the 
bracero  program  is  going  to  affect  our 
unemployment  situation,  is  Mr.  Willard 
Wirtz.  Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  his 
testimony  before  our  committee  where 
he  said: 

I  think  as  tlie  program  ie  presently  being 
administered:  that  is,  currenUy  being  ad- 
ministered it  is  fair  to  say — and  this  U  really 
only  to  say  that  the  congressional  intention 
is  being  carried  out— that  as  it  has  been  ad- 
ministered this  last  year  it  has  not  resulted 
in  the  displacement  of  any  substantial  num- 
ber of  domestic  workers. 


Some  of  the  members  have  been  talk- 
ing about  reforming  the  total  agricul- 
tural problems  of  the  United  States. 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  totai 
bracero  program  which  we  are  here  talk- 
ing about. 

In  this  respect  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
something  about  our  recruitment  efforts 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley  of  California. 
In  1962  we  recruited  from  the  city  of 
Sacramento  1,798  domestics  to  work  in 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
California.  I  might  state  these  workers 
come  from  the  district  represented  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Moss  1 ,  who  is  supporting  this  legis- 
lation. 

Out  of  a  total  of  1,798,  133  faUed  to 
report  for  work;  938  worked  less  than  3 
days,  561  less  than  7  days;  134  worked 
14  days  or  less;  31  less  than  a  month- 
and  only  1  of  the  1,798  worked  more  than 
a  month. 

We  have  similar  records  for  all  of 
California. 

I  have  one  further  thing  I  would  like 
to  talk  about  in  this  respect,  and  will 
refer  to  our  recruitment  efforta  to  bring 
workers  from  out  of  State;  that  is.  do- 
mestics, to  California.  If  you  are  imap- 
preciaUve  of  the  contract  requlremente 
for  bringing  Mexicans  into  California 
under  the  bracero  program,  you  should 
see  the  way  they  handle  the  domesUcs 
I  would  like  to  read  a  letter  written  to 
the  labor  recruitment  people  in  Yolo 
County;  it  appears  at  page  324  of  the 
record  made  before  our  committee. 
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The  letter  read^  aa  follows: 

El  P*8o.  Tex., 

June  IS.  1961. 

CHAMin    or   COMVXBCK. 

Woodland.  Calif. 

Dea*  Bois:  Mys«lf  and  associates  have 
opened  a  Tann  labor  recruiting  agency  In  El 
Faso.  Tex.,  and  are  interested  to  know  If  you 
have  growers  associations  in  your  area  tbat 
may  b«  In  need  of  this  type  of  laborers. 

We  are  fully  licensed  and  bonded,  and  In 
our  operations  have  done  everything  possible 
to  meet  all  requirements  of  the  laws  pertain- 
ing to  the  transportation  of  seasonal  farm- 
workers. We  will  transport  these  men  to 
any  place  In  your  area  In  fully  Insured  buses, 
with  a  capacity  of  52  men  per  bus  load. 

We  have  experienced  men  to  screen  these 
applicants  for  work,  and  will  send  only  what 
we  believe  to  be  capable  and  willing  workers, 
some  U.S.  citizens,  and  some  so-called  green- 
card  men.  who  have  been  cleared  for  work 
In  the  United  States  by  the  various  govern- 
mental agencies,  so  that  growers  need  have 
no  fear  of  any  unpleasant  complications  of 
any  kind.  We  have  Investigated  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  and  we  can  assure  you  that 
no  troubles  will  arise  from  our  neglect  or 
legal  violations. 

The  cost  to  the  growers  will  be  M5  per  man 
for  full  loads,  to  be  delivered  In  most  of  the 
California  area,  and  any  additional  cost 
would  be  negligible  for  added  cost  of  trans- 
portation. We  will  require  one-half  of  the 
fee  with  the  order,  and  the  balance  upon 
delivery  at  the  designated  terminal  or  receiv- 
ing point 

We  would  appreciate  your  passing  this  In- 
formation on  to  any  of  your  members  or 
people  In  your  area  who  are  in  aeed  of  farm 
help. 

We  will  of  course  want  to  know  the  wages 
to  be  paid,  and  general  working  condition*. 
We  have  all  different  kinds  of  men  for  the 
various  Jobs,  and  are  In  a  position  to  furnish 
men  suited  to  your  particular  type  of  work. 
We  will  send  only  e.xperlenced  men. 

Thanking  you  In  advance  for  your  courtesy 
In  this  matter,  we  are. 
Sincerely  yours. 

El    Paso    Park    LASoa 
RscmurriNO  Acx^fCT, 
Elmxr  I^bson. 

Domestic  recruitment.  Nogales:  > 

110  men   at  t21   transportation 

cost 92.  436.00 

3  men  reimbursed  travel  ex- 
penses   40  00 

Recruiter  expenses  (Includes 
telephone  calls,  radio  ads. 
etc 563.03 

Subsistence  paid  to  workers  for 
lack  of  work  available  upon 
arrival 180  00 

Total - 3.  220.  40 

Domestic  recruitment.  El  Peiso: 

213  men  at  $38 8.094.00 

Recruiter    expenses 251  02 

Legal  expenses  (contracts  with 
agency  In  El  Paso  and  Indi- 
vidual workers  contracts) 120.00 

Total- 8,406.03 

Total  expense 11.486.42 

'  No  records  of  employment  available. 

or  315  men  shipped  from  n  Paso.  213 
arrived  In  Woodland;  178  actually  assigned 
to  growers,  the  balance  disappeared  upon 
Arrival. 

July  22:  30  Half  Moon;  27  worked  unUl 
August  3.  4  worked  until  August  8,  replaced 
by  braceros. 

July  22:  S  Oclaray;  all  skipped,  no  melon 
work  available,  refused  hoeing. 

August  3 — 5  Wick  Lopes:  2  worked  t  days. 
2  worked  until  September  90:  J4  Rose  Valley: 


only  S  finished  harvest;  4  N.  D.  Thomas;  3 
remained  until  end  of  almonds,  September 
30:  1  left  on  August  28;  2  Romlnger  Bros.: 
1  completed  harvest.  1  left  September  4. 

August  4 — 38  Hatanaka  Bros  :  10  left  Au- 
gust 23.  8  left  on  September  20.  4  left  on 
September  28,  4  left  on  September  30,  1  man 
remained  until  October  14;  4  John  Spies: 
transferred  from  Half  Idoon  and  Rose  Val- 
ley, all  skipped. 

August  5 — 7  Rose  Valley,  transferred  from 
Half  Mo»5n  (see  above);  3  Don  Mumma:  2 
from  Rose  Valley,  all  completed  harvest. 

August  7—5  Prank  Ramos:  not  all  stayed 
for  employment. 

August  8 — 4  Rose  Valley,  transferred  from 
Half  Moon   (see  above). 

August  B — 20  Hitoml:  all  skipped  by  Au- 
gust 16.  21  Oclaray:  17  dumped  at  ofSce  at 
night,  and  skipped,  balance  skipped  from 
camp,  all  refused  further  employment;  4 
Prank  Lopez:  l  finished  harvest.  4  worked  to 
September  2;  11  Prank  Ramos  some  never 
accepted  employment;  of  these  and  the  6  on 
August  7,  11  were  actually  employed  for  vari- 
ous periods. 

August  11—5  Tom  Holland:  from  Rose  Val- 
ley, 3  finished  harvest. 

August  13—1  A.  W.  Boyce;  from  Hitoml, 
stayed   to  October   17 

August  23 — 1  Holland,  transferred  from 
another  grower  (see  above) . 

August  25 — 7  Ramos  and  Donaldson:  4 
from  P  Ramod.  2  worked  full  harveet.  bal- 
ance  left   during   first   payroll   period. 

August  29 — 1  Romlnger  Brothers:  from 
Thomas   i  see  above ) . 

August  30 — 1  Ahrens;  from  Spies,  finished 
harveet. 

Eighteen  men  actually  completed  harvests. 
Many  of  these  had  been  transferred  from  one 
grower  to  another  because  of  their  refusals  to 
work  Of  these  18,  6  were  offered  additional 
employment  In  walnuts  and  refused. 

Melons;  92  a.sslgned:  2  completed  harvest. 
0  2   percent. 

Almonds:  88  assigned;  18  completed  har- 
vest. 17  percent. 

Peaches  16  assigned;  none  completed  har- 
vest. 

Tomatoes:  79  assigned;  none  completed 
harvest. 

(Numbers  assigned  differs  w'th  number 
shown  as  originally  assigned  dtie  to  transfers 
from  one  grower  to  another  ) 

The  letter  sounds  like  you  are  buying 
bananas.  As  a  result  we  expended  in 
this  program,  to  take  some  of  these  fine 
people  from  Texas.  $2,436  to  get  them 
in  cars  and  bring  them  down  there.  We 
reimbursed  three  men's  traveling  ex- 
penses in  the  amount  of  $40.  We  paid  re- 
cruiter expenses  in  the  amount  of 
$363^3,  a  total  of  $3,220  40  for  116  men. 
F\)r  domestic  recruitment  in  El  Paso  we 
paid  the  additional  sum  of  $11,685.42, 
making  a  total  of  about  $15,000  for  339 
men.  I  have  the  records  here  in  our 
files  showing  where  these  men  went,  the 
ranches  that  they  were  assigned  to.  the 
number  of  days  they  worked  on  each 
ranch,  showing  they  all  worked  less  than 
a  month,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a 
month  only  18  men  were  left  Of  these 
18.  6  were  oflered  additional  emploj- 
ment  in  walnuts  and  refused. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  do  have  a 
problem,  and  I  want  to  be  Just  as  direct 
as  I  ixxuibly  can.  We  want  to  pay  the 
best  wages  possible.  If  my  good  friend 
from  Alameda  County  will  put  his  peo- 
ple on  a  bus  and  bring  them  to  our  dis- 
trict, we  will  hire  them,  but  to  date  we 
have  not  got  them. 

How  about  a  final  consideration  of 
foreign  aid  and  I  ask  your  indulgence? 


I  ask  you.  Is  this  program  not  about 
the  Ideal  method  of  foreign  aid? 

To  begin  with,  what  is  the  criticism  of 
our  foreign  aid  program? 

First.  Too  much  money  goes  to  un- 
friendly countries  who  are  not  appre- 
ciative. 

Second.  Too  much  money  is  sopped  up 
by  defective  foreign  governments — by 
politicians  at  the  top. 

Third.  Fund.s  do  not  get  to  the  little 
people. 

Fourth.  Funds  do  not  get  to  people 
who  help  them.selves. 

Take  a  second  look  at  the  labor  pro- 
gram with  our  sister  country  of  Mexico 
we  arc  here  asked  to  extend. 

Laborers  are  not  conscripted  in  Mexico 
but  they  are  allowed  to  compete  for 
positions  to  come  to  the  United  States  to 
work  in  agriculture. 

Laborers  are  allowed  to  Individually 
contract  and  terminate  their  contracts 
at  will. 

Third,  they  are  allowed  to  work  under 
controlled  conditions  of  housing,  safety, 
wages,  and  medical  care  In  an  admittedly 
very  difBcult  occupation.  The  effect  of 
setting  a  minimum  wage  for  braceros  has 
had  tne  effect  of  setting  a  minimum 
wage  for  domestics  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado and  other  States. 

The  bracero  usually  Is  not  a  chronic 
migratory  worker,  but  actually  saves  50 
to  75  percent  of  his  net  pay  which  he  uses 
to  buy  a  tractor.  Improve  a  farmstead 
or  buy  a  business.  The  dollars  spent  in 
Mexico  are  effective  to  Improve  our  rela- 
tions with  that  country  because  of  the 
manner  In  which  the  money  is  expended. 

The  net  effect  is  that  little  people  of 
a  friendly  foreign  land  are  allowed  to 
earn  small  amounts  of  money  which 
stimulates  private  enterprise  In  their 
own  country.  No  expensive  Intervening 
defective  governments  and  politicians 
and,  best  of  all,  not  one  cent  goes  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

While  we  have  spent  billions  In  Asia 
in  a  foreign  aid  effort  to  stimulate  that 
economy  with  questionable  results  and 
a  questionable  check  of  communism,  we 
have  been  effective  unknowingly  In  our 
own  backyard — Mexico — through  the 
bracero  program,  creating  a  group  of 
middle  class  Mexican  farmers,  private 
enterpri.se  fanners  who  got  their  start 
by  working  with  their  hands — not  a  gift 
from  a  foreign  government. 

You  say  great,  but  It  Is  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  working  man.  Non- 
sen.se.  More  braceros  work  in  California 
than  any  other  State  but  simultaneously 
we  have  the  highest  standards  in  Amer- 
ican agriculture  labor,  best  safety  condi- 
tions, minimum  wages  for  women  and 
children  and  minimum  age  limit  for 
children  in  agriculture. 

If  the  Secretary  does  not  think  wages 
are  high  enough  he  can  raise  them  ad- 
ministratively. If  dome.'^tic  workers  feel 
left  out  they  can  preempt  bracero  Jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  a  sys- 
tem better  than  we  know.  The  alterna- 
tive to  the  program  is  obvious.  Until 
a  future  depression  comes  along  we  are 
not  going  to  have  an  adequate  domestic 
supply  of  labor.  As  a  result  without  a 
labor  force  the  crops  w  HI  not  get  planted 
or  there  will  be  an  alternative  stampede 
to  further  mechanization. 


We  are  barely  competitive  worldwide 
at  the  present  time.    Like  anything  else, 
wc  can  price  ourselves  out  of  the  market 
and  rely  on  an  export  subsidy  to  get  our 
crops  out  of  the  country. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  necessary. 
Mr.      HAGEN      of      California.     Mr. 
Chairman,  I  shield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California    IMr.  RoybalJ. 
Mr.     ROYBAL.     Mr.     Chairman.     2 
years  ago  this  same  piece  of  legislation 
uas  debated  on  this  floor.     Upon  read- 
ing  the   Congressional   Record   I   find 
that  there  are  individuals  who  made  the 
statement  that  that  was  the  last  time 
that  they   were  going   to  support  that 
piece  of  legislation.     These  are  some  of 
the   same    individuals    that    are    today 
talcing  the  floor  in  favor  of  it.     But.  the 
situation  has  not  bettered  itself  during 
the  last  2  years.     It  is  still  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  thrives  on  the  poverty 
of  iaoth  Mexican  nationals  and  Ameri- 
can   farm    lalwrers.     It    is    a    piece    of 
legislation  that  relegates  those  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  work  on  the  farms  of 
our  country,  to  a  status  of  an  under- 
privileged minority  and  forces  them  to 
live  in  an  atmosphere  of  poverty  and 
squalor.    I  think  it  is  well  known  that 
the  farmworker  of  this  country  is  the 
lowest    paid;    that    he    is    poorly    paid, 
poorly  housed,  and  poorly  cared  for,  but 
still  we  force  them  to  compete  with  a 
foreign    worker    that    comes    into    this 
country.     I  think  it  is  also  well  known 
that   the   average   wage   for   the  farm- 
worker in  our  country  Is  $881.     This  is 
a  good  reason  why  they  are  poorly  edu- 
cated and  with  limited  skills  and  train- 
ing. 

The  point  was  made  a  little  while 
ago  that  this  was  foreign  aid.  Well,  if 
this  is  foreign  aid,  then  this  Is  surely 
foreign  aid  that  is  being  made  available 
at  the  expense  of  people  relegated  to 
this  particular  deplorable  status  and  is 
foreign  aid  that  is  not  compatible  to  the 
American  way  of  living  or  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that 
Americans  will  not  do  stoop  labor;  that 
Mexican  nationals  are  necessary.  This 
is  just  plain  nonsense.  The  American 
workers  today  perform  exhausting  tasks 
in  coal  mines  and  steel  mills  and  found- 
ries and  the  oil  fields  of  our  land. 

They  work  on  garbage  trucks,  on  cess- 
pools and  sewers.  They  work  under 
rivers  as  sandhogs  and  In  the  boiler- 
rooms  of  ships  and  factories.  They  per- 
form sweaty  labor  in  the  kitchens  and 
laundries  and  heavy  labor  in  our  various 
Industries. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  must 
point  out  that  there  are  Americans  who 
exhaust  themselves,  their  families  and 
their  resources,  for  the  honor  of  serving 
in  the  U.S.  Congress.  This  all  means 
that  the  principle  of  hard  work  has  not 
been  abolished  from  our  land.  I  feel  that 
that  same  principle  of  hard  work  can 
continue  to  be  applied  by  the  farmers 
themselves  who  can  go  out  and  get  the 
labor  that  is  available  to  them  at  all 
times. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  California  IMr.  Hagen] 
yield  to  me  2  additional  minutes? 
CIX- 


Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
mmute. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  has  been  asked  by  a  previous 
speaker  if  we  were  familiar  with  the 
conditions  under  which  the  braceros 
live.  As  a  health  educator  ia  the  State 
of  California  I  did  enter  a  bracero  camp, 
and  found  that  their  facilities  were  good. 
But  then  I  crossed  to  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  to  the  river,  and  I  found  our 
own  workers  eating  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  was  also 
asked  if  we  had  seen  the  sleeping  quar- 
ters of  the  braceros,  and  I  say  that  I 
have.  I  have  also  seen  how  the  Ameri- 
can worker  has  to  live  and  sleep  right 
near  the  bracero  camp. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  also  asked  if 
we  had  seen  the  health  facilities  made 
available  to  the  braceros,  and  I  say  that 
I  have. 

But,  I  have  also  seen  the  type  of  health 
facilities  that  are  made  available  to  the 
American  workers,  which  are  in  effect 
no  facilities  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  since  I  have  1  addi- 
tional second  in  which  to  conclude  my 
remarks,  that  I  wholeheartedly  request 
that  you  join  me  in  voting  down  this 
unfair,  and  immoral  piece  of  legislation. 
Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  speak  against  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  I  am  firmly  of  the  belief  that 
Public  Law  78  should  end  on  its  termi- 
nation date,  December  31,  1963. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  business 
importing  foreign  agricultural  workers 
when  we  have  an  abundance  of  domestic 
workers.  This  domestic  labor  supply  will 
be  almost  Instantly  available  when  wages 
and  working  conditions  in  the  farming 
industry  are  made  commensurate  with 
American  standards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Nhith  Congres- 
sional District  of  California,  which  I  have 
the  honor  of  representing  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  domestic  agri- 
cultural workers  are  seriously  injured  by 
the  bracero  program.  And  this  is  the 
situation  throughout  the  United  States 
wherever  Mexican  workers  are  imported 
to  compete  with  our  local  people. 

The  reason  we  have  the  bracero  pro- 
gram is  because  ^xexico  adjoins  our 
southern  border,  and  Mexico  has  a  huge 
supply  of  poverty-stricken  agricultural 
workers  who  will  submit  to  being  herded 
here  to  work  on  our  farms  under  the 
most  austere  conditions  at  substandard 
wages. 

I  cannot  agree  that  this  program  con- 
stitutes a  healthy  foreign  aid  program  to 
Mexico  when  it  is  at  the  expense  of  our 
most  underprivileged  working  group,  the 
agricultural  workers.  In  1961  the  aver- 
age U.S.  farmworker's  income  was  $881 
for  the  year's  work.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  citizen  should  be  financing  the  Mexi- 
can foreign  aid  program. 

It  was  said  during  the  hearings  on  this 
bill  that  the  farmers  need  the  braceros 


because  the  domestic  workers  will  not 
work.  This  is  simply  not  true  and  most 
insulting  to  our  domestic  work  force 
which  asks  only  to  be  afforded  the  op- 
portunity for  decent  employment  which 
should  be  the  right  of  any  resident  of 
America. 

It  has  also  been  said  today  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  that  the  grow- 
ers cannot  harvest  their  crops  if  they  are 
not  allowed  to  import  the  braceros.  This 
argument  is,  basically,  the  one  used  for 
centuries  to  oppose  all  efforts  to  improve 
the  lot  of  working  people.  "It  will  ruin 
business." 

When  George  in  was  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  Parliament  was  consider- 
ing the  law  limiting  children  to  working 
not  more  than  10  hours  per  day,  the  cot- 
ton factory  owners  warned  that  they 
would  have  to  close  down  should  this 
ruinous  law  be  passed.  They  objected 
in  1842  when  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
limited  the  hours  of  work  for  children 
under  12  to  10  hours  per  day.  They  pre- 
dicted bankruptcy  and  unemployment 
when  Congress  passed  a  minimum  wage 
of  25  cents  an  hour  In  1938.  They  said 
the  same  thing  in  1961  when  it  was  raised 
to  $1.25  an  hour. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  United  States, 
if  an  employer  needs  employees,  he  must 
offer  jobs  at  sufficiently  attractive  wages 
and  working  conditions.  That  is  the 
traditional  American  way,  with  free  em- 
ployers dealing  with  free  labor,  which 
has  contributed  so  much  to  our  high 
standard  of  living.  But — should  an  em- 
ployer, wishing  to  avoid  this  free  bar- 
gaining, be  allowed  to  refuse  to  deal  with 
the  American  workers  and  instead  sub- 
stitute a  cheap  imported  supply?  Should 
General  Motors,  for  example,  dissatisfied 
with  the  wages  of  the  auto  workers  on 
the  Pontlac  assembly  line,  be  permitted 
to  import  several  thousand  single  men 
from  Mexico  who  will  work  for  a  dollar 
an  hour? 

There  is  no  great  difference  between 
separate  industries.  Each  has  its  own 
stubborn  problems.  The  American 
farmer,  too,  hasjiis  problems.  Most  of 
them  he  has  worked  out  magnificently, 
with  imagination,  skill  and  devotion 
which  have  blessed  this  country  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  food. 

I  am  convinced.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
given  the  necessity  by  our  termination 
of  the  bracero  program,  the  farmers  will 
quickly  adjust  to  the  plentiful  but  neg- 
lected domestic  supply,  to  the  great  bene- 
fit of  themselves,  the  American  agricul- 
tural worker,  and  our  Nation. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Gill]. 

Mr.  GILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  brief  moment  to  dispel  the  no- 
tion that  there  are  no  domestic  workers 
available  to  do  the  work  of  the  bracero. 

The  figures  supplied  by  the  committee 
show  the  adequacy  of  the  domestic  labor 
supply. 

The  domestic  migrants  and  local  sea- 
sonal employees  in  every  month  of  1962 
far  exceeded  the  number  of  Mexican  na- 
tionals in  the  farm  labor  force. 

The  cutback  in  farm  jobs  because  of 
raechani«ation  Indicates  clearly  that  a 
large  part  of  the  domestic  farm  labor 
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force  is  being  lost  to  agriculture  If.  as 
the  majority  of  the  committee  suggests, 
the  aversige  number  of  hired  farmwork- 
ers has  declined  by  half  a  million  since 
1950,  because  of  technological  develop- 
ments, the  half  million  is  over  twice  the 
number  of  braceros  in  the  country  last 
year.  If  you  go  beyond  hired  hands  and 
look  at  total  agricultural  employment 
you  find  a  cut  of  300.000  in  1962 — this 
well  exceeds  the  number  of  braceros  in 
the  country  last  year 

The  long-range  loss  in  farm  employ- 
ment is  even  more  striking.  The  Man- 
power Report  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
stated  that  3  million  family  and  hired 
agricultural  jobs  were  lost  between  1947 
and  1962;  another  1,500.000  will  disap- 
pear by  1975  These  lost  agricultural 
jobs  are  low  skill  jobs — the  very  type 
that  are  disappearing  everywhere  in  the 
Nation  today.  At  this  very  moment  we 
are  struggling  to  upgrade  and  retrain 
our  labor  force.  We  know  that  even  our 
maximum  effort  will  not  reach  many  of 
the  presently  untrained  and  unem- 
ployed. It  is  obvious  that  we  need  even 
the  undesirable  unskilled  jobs  found  in 
agriculture  to  help  take  up  slack  in  our 
structural  unemployment. 

We  have  heard  the  ai-gument  that 
stoop  labor  is  not  available  in  many  paits 
of  this  country  Yet  every  job  that 
braceros  do  is  done  by  domestic  labor  in 
some  part  of  the  country. 

We  have  heard  the  argument  that 
domestic  labor  is  undependable  and  er- 
ratic. True,  not  many  of  us  expect 
American  citizens  to  be  docile  and  con- 
tent at  a  wage  of  60  cents  an  hour.  How- 
ever, if  the  same  effort  and  organization 
that  goes  into  supplying  braceros  and 
guaranteeing  them  benefits,  went  into 
stabilizing  the  domestic  work  force  and 
paying  them  a  little  better  wage,  we 
could  achieve  the  same  results. 

There  is  fear  that  dropping  this  pro- 
gram will  cripple  some  farms.  The  pres- 
ent program  continues  until  December 
31,  1963,  well  beyond  the  present  grow- 
ing season  The  large  growers  who  use 
the  lions  share  of  the  braceros  will  have 
the  better  part  of  a  year  to  recruit  a 
domestic  labor  force  for  the  1964  grow- 
ing season.  Further,  the  elimination  of 
roughly  200.000  braceros  proposed  here 
is  less  than  the  net  drop  in  the  bracero 
force  between  1959  and  1962.  Elimina- 
tion is  no  more  than  the  phase  out  .so 
long  promised 

Pacts  and  figures  seldom  win  an  argu- 
ment of  this  sort,  though  it  is  comforting 
to  have  them  on  our  side.  This  is  really 
a  moral  issue:  Whether  we  allow  im- 
ported peon  labor  to  take  our  jobs  and 
depress  wages 

Last  week  in  the  wheat  referendum 
the  farmers  struck  a  blow  for  freedom  of 
the  marketplace;  let  us  go  along  and  at 
least  restore  freedom  of  the  marketplace 
to  agricultural  labor  in  America. 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal!. 

Mr  ROSENTHAL  Mr  Chairman,  I 
sincerely  hope  I  shall  not  be  accused  of 
a  conflict  of  disinterest  this  afternoon, 
because  I  have  never  seen  a  farm  with 
a  bracero;  I  hardly  know  how  to  pro- 


nounce the  word.  I  have  never  been  to 
California,  Texas.  Arkansas,  or  to  the 
States  that  use  85  percent  of  the  farm 
labor.  It  seems  to  me,  though,  .some- 
where, using  simple  logic,  perhaps  I  can 
add  just  a  little  bit  to  the  debate  this 
afternoon,  notwithstanding  what  I 
would  otherwise  think  Is  a  really  serious 
disability 

I  think  that  we  have  to  analyze  the 
arguments  pro  and  con  before  we  reach 
a  decision  as  to  the  enactment  of  H  R. 
5497 

Clearly  the  proponents  of  this  legis- 
lation have  the  burden  of  establishing 
their  case,  particularly  since  this  Is  the 
sixth  extension  of  an  emergency  pro- 
gram It  Is  not  I  who  have  labeled  this 
a  temporary  measure,  but  those  who 
have  urged  the  development  of  this  pro- 
gram 

On  January  24.  1951.  Mr   Hill  said: 

There  Is  another  thing  I  want  to  say.  and 
that  18  this  Is  a  temporary  bill  This  bill 
expires  on  December  31,  1953  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  here  Is  to  take  care  of  the  sit- 
uation during  this  war  emergency  ip  7329, 
Congressional  Recou>). 

And  again  in  1953.  when  the  first  ex- 
tension of  Public  Law  78  was  sought,  Mr. 
Hill  said : 

All  we  are  doing  at  the  present  time  is  to 
ask  for  a  temporary  extension  (Concbes- 
STOKAL  RxcoRD.   vol    99,  pt.  3.  p    3149) 

On  that  same  day  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Texas  said: 

The  reason  why  this  Is  temporary  legisla- 
tion, as  I  tried  to  point  out  a  little  while 
ago,  Is  that  the  need  la  only  temporary  (Con- 
gressional Record,  vol    99,  pt.  3.  p.  3153) 

And  in  1961,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  SiskI  said: 

Therefore.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  again  sup- 
porting the  extension  of  Public  Law  78  as 
I  have  8uppt)rte<l  It  throughout  my  service 
In  Congress  I  wish  to  make  It  lrrev<x:ably 
clear,  at  this  time,  however,  that  it  Is  my 
opinion  that  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall 
take  the  floor  In  defense  of  this  program. 
Certainly  this  Is  true  unless  there  are  sub- 
stantive changes  either  In  circumstances  or 
In  the  application  of  the  law  as  It  applies 
across  the  country  (Congressional  Record, 
vol.  107.  pt.  8.  p   7707). 

In  determining  whether  or  not  the 
proponents  of  H  R.  5497  have  made  their 
case,  let  us  examine  their  three  main 
arguments  « 

First.  Farmers  are  supplied  with  work- 
ers not  available  from  the  U.S.  labor 
force 

Obviously  American  workers  are  not 
available  at  60  cents  per  hour,  or  at  any 
other  subsidized  wage  that  is  lower  than 
the  minimum  wages  paid  throughout  the 
country  The  farms  that  are  the  recipi- 
ents of  this  giveaway  labor  are  getting 
a  labor  force  benefit  that  99  percent  of 
the  American  farms  are  denied — and 
rightly  so  Would  any  of  us  in  a  rational 
moment  suggest  that  any  other  industry 
in  the  United  States  be  permitted  to  im- 
port foreign  labor  because  domestic  em- 
ployers could  not  obtain  sufficient  labor 
at  a  substandai-d  wage? 

Second.  Wetbacks,  the  illegal  aliens 
who  once  swarmed  across  our  southern 
borders,  have  been  virtually  eliminated 
as  a  result  of  this  legislation. 


Labeling  this  an  antiwetback  bill 
causes  one  to  wonder  why  we  have  not 
legalized  the  sale  and  consumption  of 
narcotics  because  that  is  difficult  to  con- 
trol; or  eliminated  all  other  immigration 
laws  because  they  are  diflflcult  to  ad- 
minister; or  relieved  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  prosecuting  all  criminal 
statutes  because  they  are  either  cumber- 
some or  unenforclble  Is  there  anyone 
in  this  House  willing  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  for  the  proposition  that,  when 
a  criminal  statute  becomes  difficult  to 
enforce,  we  should  legalize  the  crime  the 
statute  was  enacted  to  prevent? 

Third  This  program  provides  an  im- 
portant source  of  dollar  exchange  to 
Mexico,  and  is  in  effect  a  gentle  assi.st  to 
our  foreign  aid  program. 

With  respect  to  the  international 
aspects  of  this  program,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  time  and  place  to  be  for  for- 
eign aid  for  Mexico  or  for  any  other 
country  is  when  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee reports  out  that  bill.  To  cloak 
this  bill  with  a  fictional — and  I  might 
say.  distasteful — claim  of  foreign  assist- 
ance is  a  play  on  words  that  is  wholly  un- 
justified by  the  facts. 

The  Mexican  farm  labor  importation 
program  Is  a  most  serious  violation  of 
free  enterprise.  It  prevents  normal  eco- 
nomic forces  from  working  in  the  agri- 
cultural labor  market.  Yet  all  the  mate- 
rial arguments  made  on  both  sides  of 
this  Issue.  I  think,  are  infinitesimal  con- 
sidering the  great  moral  issue  involved. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  pro- 
gram permits  trafficking  in  human  be- 
ings as  if  they  were  commodities  to  be 
bought  and  sold  in  a  fluctuatins  market. 
It  is  a  sell-out  of  human  rights  and  dig- 
nities which  I  should  think  should  be 
terminated  forthwith. 

Furthermore,  Mr  Chairman,  we  have 
been  told  that  the  importation  of  Mexi- 
can braceros  does  not  entail  any  sub- 
stantial expense  to  the  taxpayer,  since 
the  users  of  these  imported  workers  foot 
the  bill  for  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. But  the  large  corporate  farm.s 
that  are  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  this 
program  do  not  pay  the  cost  of  assuring 
compliance  with  the  law.  The  cost  of 
checking  payrolls  to  ascertain  hourly 
rates,  the  cost  of  visiting  the  fields  and 
labor  camps,  the  cost  of  maintaining 
compliance  with  the  International 
Agreement  with  Mexico — these  costs  are 
borne  by  the  taxpayer,  and  they  are  high. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year,  they  amount 
to  .some  $1.4  million.  This  involves,  Mr. 
Chairman,  about  $60  per  imported 
worker — a  heavy  burden  Indeed  on  the 
taxpayer. 

To  clearly  see  the  economic  effects  of 
this  program,  we  need  only  to  ask  one 
question — what  has  been  the  trend  In 
farm  wages  In  areas  where  Mexican 
workers  are  imported  as  compared  with 
farm  communities  that  do  not  rely  on 
these  foreign  workers?  According  to 
studies  conducted  over  a  decade  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture — and  I  quote 
from  information  furnished  to  me  by 
that  Department: 

On  balance,  over  the  entire  10-year  period, 
there  has  l)een  a  greater  Increase  In  wage- 
rates  as  a  whole  In  the  covintry  than  In  areas 
where  Mexican  nationals  have  been  employed. 
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The  following  tables  clearly  demon- 
strate the  factual  evidence  in  support 
of  the  foregoing  statement: 

Wage  Trends  in  Areas  Where  Mexican 
Nationals  are  Employed 

During  the  10-year  period,  1953-62,  the  an- 
nual average  hourly  farm-wage  rate  without 
room  or  board,  as  reported  by  the  U.S  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rose  by  about  23 
percent  (from  $0.82  in  1953  to  tl.Ol  in  1962) 
for  the  Unlt<»d  States  as  a  whole.  Studies  of 
trends  In  wage  rates  In  areas  where  Mexican 
nationals  are.  or  have  been  employed,  show 
that  rates  in  these  areas  tended  to  remain 
relatively  stable  from  1953  to  1960.  In  the 
past  2  years,  rat«8  In  areas  of  Mexican  work- 
er employment  have  tended  to  rise  at  a  faster 
rate  than  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  How- 
ever, on  balance,  over  the  entire  10-year 
period,  there  has  been  a  greater  increase  in 
wage  rates  In  the  country  as  a  whole  than 
In  areas  where  Mexican  nationals  have  been 
employed. 

1.  Between  1953  and  1958,  the  USDA  aver- 
age hourly  rate  Increased  by  about  12  per- 
cent. However,  In  areas  where  Mexican  na- 
tionals were  employed,  rates,  on  the  average, 
showed  little  change,  A  study  of  471  areas 
for  which  comparable  wage  data  for  2  or 
more  years  were  available  showed  that  there 
was  no  significant  change  In  rate,  from  the 
earlier  to  later  years  within  this  period.  In 
65  percent  of  thr  cases,  while  23  percent  In- 
creased and  22  percent  declined. 

Trends  in  wage  rates  from  earliest  to  latest 
survey.   1953-58 


Dirwllon  ofchanp! 

N'umhpf 
of  are«a 

PorfTnt 

Increased 

log 

101 

23 

Unchanned , 

.15 

Docressed 

22 

Total 

471 

100 

2.  Between  1958  and  1959,  the  USDA  aver- 
age rose  about  1  percent  In  Mexican-using 
areas,  however,  wage  rates  continued  to  ex- 
hibit the  same  pattern  of  relative  stability 
which  has  been  typical  of  the  1953-58  period. 
A  study  of  the  trend  In  wage  rates  In  672 
areas  In  which  Mexican  nationals  were  em- 
ployed In  1959  showed  that  no  significant 
change  In  rates  occurred  over  the  year  In 
64  percent  of  the  activities  with  20  percent 
rising  and  16  percent  declining. 

Trends  in  wage  rates.  1958-59 
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3.  A  study  was  also  made  of  the  1953-59 
trend  based  on  the  471  areas  which  had  been 
th3  subject  of  the  1953-58  trend  analysis. 
This  study  showed  that,  in  60  percent  of  the 
areas,  the  rates  had  remained  substantially 
unchanged  over  the  entire  period,  with  In- 
creases occurring  In  32  percent  of  the  cases 
and  declines  in  18  percent.  A  comparison  of 
trends  In  activities  compensated  on  an  hourly 
basis  vls-a-vls  those  compensated  on  a  piece 
rate  basis  Indicated  that  substantially  more 
Increases  occurred  In  hourly  rated  activities 
than  In  piece  rated  activities.  Forty-one 
percent  of  hourly  rated  activities  showed  a 
significant  increase  as  compared  to  only  25 
percent  of  the  piece  rate  activities  Five  per- 
cent of  the  hourly  rated  activities  declined  as 
compared  to  27  percent  of  those  compensated 
on  a  piece  rate  basis.  The  average  increase 
in  all  hourly  rated  activities  was  about  13 
percent,  as  compared  to  the  16-p«rcent  rise  In 


the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  annual 
average  without  room  or  board  over  the  same 
period. 

Trends  in  wage  rates.  1953-59 

frnrccnt  of  casrs) 
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'  Included  4  ca-vs  of  time  rates  other  than  hourly. 
1  .\dds  to  less  than  100  poreent  due  to  rounding." 

4.  Between  1959  and  1960  the  UJS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  average  farm  wage  rate 
(hourly  rate  without  room  or  board)  rose 
2  1  i>ercent.  but  In  major  areas  where  for- 
eign workers  were  employed,  rates  remained 
virtually  stable.  A  study  of  trends  in  123 
areas  with  500  or  more  Mexican  workers 
showed  no  significant  change  In  two-thirds 
of  the  cases,  although  there  are  labor-short- 
age areas  where  wage  Increases  would  nor- 
mally be  expected.  A  significant  change  is 
a  customary  Interval  of  wage  payment,  such 
as  5  cents  an  hour,  or  1  or  2  cents  in  the 
case  of  most  piece  rates. 

Trend  in  wage  rates,  major  areas.  1959-60 
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5.  Reversing  the  trend  noted  during  the 
1953-60  period,  wage  rates  in  areas  and  activ- 
ities of  major  Mexican  worker  emplojmient  In 
1961  showed  an  Increase  of  2.9  percent  over 
1960  as  compared  with  a  year-to-year  In- 
crease of  2.1  percent  In  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  average.  A  study  of  the  trend 
In  rates  In  259  major  activities  located  in  187 
crop  wage  areas  In  the  7  States — Arizona, 
Arkansas.  California,  Colorado,  Michigan, 
New  Mexico,  and  Texas — which  accounted  for 
virtually  all  of  the  Mexican  worker  employ- 
ment In  1961.  showed  that  rates  Increased 
significantly  In  32  percent  of  the  cases,  while 
64  percent  were  substantially  unchanged  and 
4  percent  declined  significantly. 

Trends  in  wage  rates,  1960-61 


Direction  of  change 
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6.  Based  on  the  preliminary  results  of  a 
study  of  the  1961-62  trend  In  the  rates 
paid  In  the  same  areas  and  activities  ana- 
lyzed in  1961,  rates  In  1962  Mexican-using 
areas  rose  about  6  percent  between  1961  and 
1962.  This  compares  with  an  increase  of 
about  2  percent  In  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  average. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  special  trends  studies 
conducted  In  the  past  3  years,  data  relating 
to  trends  In  wage  rates  are  also  available 
from  monthly  analyses  based  upon  a  com- 
parison of  wage  rates  for  comparable  periods. 
A  comparison  of  the  data  available  from 
these  surveys  reveals  the  following: 

(a)  In  1960,  approximately  72  percent  of 
wage  findings  analyzed  showed  no  change 
from  the  previous  year,  with  Increases  and 
decreases  occurring  In  about  equal  numbers. 

(b)  In  1961,  the  proportion  of  wage  find- 
ings which  showed  no  change  rose  to  about 


78  percent.  However,  there  was  a  decline 
In  the  proportion  of  findings  which  de- 
creased, aproximately  8  percent  of  all  find- 
ings analyzed,  as  compwired  to  14  percent  in 
1960.  The  proportion  of  Increases  rose  slight- 
ly to  16  percent. 

(c)  In  1962.  Increases  accounted  for  32.5 
percent  of  all  findings  analyzed,  with  62.5 
percent  remaining  unchanged  and  the  re- 
mainder declining. 

The  advocates  of  this  legislation  have 
conceded  that  this  program  is  lacking  in 
humanitarian  appeal,  but  they  urge 
passage  of  this  bill  because  of  "an  eco- 
nomic necessity."  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  importation  of  human  beings,  and 
their  treatment  as  if  they  were  a  com- 
modity, is  so  offensive  to  our  natural 
instincts  that  no  economic  necessity  can 
justify  the  continuation  of  this  program. 
The  fact  that  these  human  beings  are 
leased,  rather  than  bought  and  sold,  is 
hardly  a  softening  of  the  moral  blow.  I 
would  think  that  at  this  stage  in  our 
moral  development  we  should  permit 
free  people  to  labor  in  a  free  market, 
rather  than  continue  intervention  in  a 
free  market  with  indentured  foreign 
workers.  I  lu-ge  the  defeat  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

In  support  of  my  stand  in  opposition 
to  this  bill,  I  include  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post: 

Hired    Hands 

A  most  Impressive  list  of  clergymen,  labor 
leaders,  and  farm  si>oke8men  have  Joined  In 
petitioning  Congress  to  put  an  end  to  Public 
Law  78  which,  for  more  than  a  decade,  has 
authorized  and  regulated  the  importation  oX 
Mexican  farm  laborers,  known  as  braceros, 
for  seasonal  employment  on  American  farms. 
We  think  that  they  are  right  In  asserting 
that  this  foreign  contract  labor  program, 
based  on  substandard  wages,  has  operated  to 
depress  the  earnings  and  the  working  condi- 
tions of  Amerlcsm  farm  labor. 

There  was  sound  Justification  for  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  78  In  1951  when  there 
was  an  acute  farm  labor  shortage  resulting 
from  the  Korean  war.  The  legislation  served 
usefully  to  limit  outrageous  exploitation  of 
workers  who  came  into  this  country  Illegally 
from  Mexico.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
the  program  operates  simply  to  provide  an 
inexhaustible  stream  of  laborers  whose  eco- 
nomic misery  at  home  leads  them  to  work 
for  wages  which  discourage  employers  from 
making  Jobs  attractive  to  domestic  workers. 
There  would  be  not  shortage  of  domestic 
workers  today  If  decent  wages  and  working 
conditions  were  offered. 

Public  Law  78  expires  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  Legislation  now  before  Congress 
would  extend  it  for  2  years:  and  a  somewhat 
queasy  Secretary  of  Labor  has  uneasily  sug- 
gested that  extension  be  limited  to  a  single 
year.  We  agree  with  the  minority  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  who 
regard  it  as  "a  stinging  and  hurtful  slap  In 
the  face  to  our  citizen  farmworkers  and 
family  framers"  and  urge  that  It  be  allowed 
to  expire  on  December  31,  1963. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  de- 
spite the  benefits  that  Public  Law  78  may 
have  provided  in  the  past,  both  to  the 
United  States   and  Mexico,  experience 
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gained  over  the  last  few  years  offers  some 
startling  facts  concerning  the  migrant 
labor  program.  These  tacts  must  form 
the  firm  basis  for  rejecting  any  extension 
of  Public  Law  78. 

The  number  of  migrant  farm  laborers 
coming  across  the  border  to  work  the 
farm  areas  in  the  Southwest  and  Cali- 
fornia has  dropped  dramatically  over  the 
past  5  years.  In  1959.  437.643  Mexican 
farm  laborers  came  to  the  United  States 
for  temporary  employment:  but  last  year 
only  194.978  braceros  entered  the  United 
States.  The  desire  for  this  type  of  work 
on  U.S.  farms  has  slackened  so  sharply 
that  less  than  half  of  those  previously 
coming  to  the  United  States  now  seek 
entry.  The  need  for  these  workers  has 
obviously  been  reduced. 

Conversely.  American  farmworkers 
have  seen  an  annual  wage  of  $829  for  138 
days  of  employment  creep  upward  over 
the  past  few  years  to  only  $919.  In  1962 
some  1.889.000  U.S.  farmworkers  earned 
this  kind  of  bare  income.  And  the  fact 
is  that  this  number  has  been  steadily 
declining — forcing,  since  1959.  more  than 
425,000  American  farmworkers  into  oth- 
er labor  markets  where  unemployment  is 
already  significant.  This  situation  must 
be  blamed  on  this  low  income  figure, 
which  is  caused  in  great  part  by  cheap 
labor  competition. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  being  asked 
to  approve  something  of  declining  im- 
portance to  another  country  at  the  same 
time  when  many  people  in  our  own  land 
would  suffer  considerably  from  this  un- 
necessary fetter  being  placed  once  again 
on  their  continuing  struggle  to  improve 
their  own  standard  of  living.  Binding 
Public  Law  78  will  offer  our  own  under- 
employed citizens  a  decidedly  better 
chance  to  provide  for  their  families. 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  op- 
posed to  H.R.  5497  and  urge  that  it  be 
defeated,  allowing  the  Mexican  farm  la- 
bor importation  program  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  this  year. 

The  program  is  utilized  principally  by 
the  large  growers  as  a  source  of  cheap 
labor.  It  penalizes  American  farmwork- 
ers and  has  depressed  their  wages  to  an 
unwarranted  degree. 

Under  Public  Law  78.  which  this  bill 
would  continue.  227.000  Mexicans  were 
brought  into  the  United  States  in  1962, 
most  of  them  to  work  on  large.  corp)ora- 
tion-type  farms.  The  program  actually 
amounts  to  a  Government  subsidy  for 
these  large  growers,  who  make  up  no 
more  than  1  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  the  Nations  growers.  It  prevents 
the  operation  of  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  in  the  setting  of  wage  rates  for 
farm  labor.  It  falls  hardest  on  the  small 
farmer  who  either  cannot  afford  to  pay 
any  outside  help  at  all  or  who  operates 
in  an  area  where  Mexican  labor  is  un- 
available. 

Because  of  this  program,  growers  do 
not  have  to  raise  wages  if  they  cannot 
attract  suflRcient  numbers  of  U.S.  work- 
ers; they  simply  ask  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment to  recruit  cheap  labor  from  Mexico. 
Under  their  contract  terms,  the  Mexicans 
must  work  where  they  are  contracted  for 
and  cannot  search  elsewhere  for  better 
conditions.  Thus,  the  program  feeds  on 
the  poverty  of  Mexico  and  creates  pov- 
erty in  the  United  States.  Unemploy- 
ment, a  severe  problem  throughout  the 
economy,  is  particularly  severe  among 
rural  workers. 

Through  this  program,  the  US  Gov- 
ernment is  directly  intervening  in  the 
labor  market,  eliminating  competition 
and  blocking  improvements  in  working 
conditions.  It  is  striking  a  devastating 
blow  at  the  rural  worker  and  the  family 
farm.  The  program  has  rightfully  been 
condemned  as  immoral  by  leaders  of  the 
major  religious  faiths,  a  number  of  whom 
have  protested  to  me. 

Congress  should  be  eager  to  strike 
down  a  law  which  has  been  shown  to  be 
as  harmful  as  this  one.  I  strongly  urge 
the  House  to  reject  H.R   5497. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California  Mr 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
may  remain 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  had  an  excel- 
lent discussion  here  today  of  a  very  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation.  I  think  we 
have  adequately  recognized  both  sides  of 
this  proposal  and  eiven  evei-yone  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard. 

We  are  here  arguing  for  this  legisla- 
tion because  we  feel  it  is  necessary,  and 
that  is  the  only  reason.  The  judgment 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  was 
the  same  as  that  of  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wiilz  with  respect  to  necessity.  He. 
however,  recommended  an  extension  of 
this  program  for  1  year.  We  are  recom- 
mending 2  years.  I  personally  trust  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Wirtz  to  administer  this 
pix)gram  in  a  fashion  so  that  it  will  not 
displace  any  American  workers  from  any 
jobs,  and  it  will  not  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  wages  and  working  conditions 
of  any  American  workers. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friends  from  the 
cities  you  may  feel  that  this  is  a  vote 
you  could  cast  lightly  against  this  legis- 
lation This  is  not  true.  It  could  have 
serious  effects  in  your  areas  in  tei-ms  of 
prices  of  goods  to  consumers  in  the  event 
you  made  a  mistake  in  judgment  as  to 
the  necessity  for  this  progi-am.  Again  I 
say,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  has 
great  technical  advice  on  this  subject, 
has  concluded  the  program  is  necessai-y. 

These  braceros  are  typically  used,  not 
entirely  but  typically  used,  in  crops  which 
do  not  enjoy  Federal  price  support  pro- 
grams. They  have  not  .sought  them. 
They  are  generally  classified  as  field 
crops.  I  am  talking  about  lettuce, 
melons,  and  tomatoes,  these  items  that 
are  sold  and  desired  by  the  housewife, 
and  the  price  of  which,  I  can  assure  you. 
would  skyrocket  tremendously  in  the 
event  they  were  not  planted  in  the  same 
quantity  they  are  planted  now  or.  if 
planted,  they  had  to  be  destroyed  be- 
cause no  one  was  around  to  harvest 
them  So  you  do  have  a  vei-y  real  stake 
in  this  program. 

Those  of  us  from  agricultural  areas 
where  we  ti-y  conscientiously  to  help 
both  farmers  and  farm  workers  have  had 
to  wrestle  with  this  problem  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  con.sumer  but  from  the 


standpoint  of  doing  equity  to  our  con- 
stituents. We  feel  the  program  can  be 
operated  properly.  There  is  a  need  for 
It.  We  hope  you  will  vote  for  us  in  ex- 
tending the  program  for  another  2  vears 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gontleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  IS  needed  badly  to  provide  the  labor 
for  work  that  Is  not  sought  by  domestic 
workers.  The  type  of  work  the  bracero 
does  is  "stoop"  labor  that  our  own  people 
would  not  and  are  not  desirous  of  per- 
foiTning.  The  program  authorizes  our 
Government  to  negotiate  with  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  to  bring  into  the  country 
a  supplemental  labor  supply.  The  pro- 
gram has  worked  well.  It  has  kept  the 
prices  of  veget.ables,  citrus,  sugar,  and 
many  other  food  crops  including  cucum- 
ber pickles  at  a  reasonable  and  fair  price 
for  the  consuming  public. 

The  cost  of  bringing  these  workers  to 
American  farms  and  to  return  them  to 
Mexico  is  borne  by  the  fai-mer  almost 
wholly.  The  farmer  pays  all  of  the  cost 
except  administrative  expenses  of  Labor 
Department  personnel. 

This  labor  is  expensive  to  the  Arkansas 
farmer.  It  costs  him  $42  60  per  man 
which  is  nonreimbursable  to  him  to  pay 
the  transportation  to  and  from  the  Mex- 
ican border,  hot  meals  en  route,  housing, 
kitchen  utensils,  fuel,  and  insurance. 
Our  farmers  would  not  pay  this  extra 
cost  if  there  was  available  a  dependable 
local  supply  of  labor  to  do  the  work. 

The  program  has  built  goodwill  with 
our  neighbor  to  the  .south  of  us,  as  it 
offers  employment  to  their  people  al 
wages  many  times  more  than  they  could 
receive  at  home.  It  bolsters  the  economy 
of  Mexico.  These  dollars  are  used  to 
buy  commodities  from  America  and  aid 
industry  and  labor  here  in  this  country. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Equipment  Sup- 
plies and  Manpower  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  held  3  full  days  of 
hearings.  Everyone  who  desired  to  do 
so  was  given  an  opportunity  to  testify 
for  or  against  the  legislation  The  pro- 
gram was  passed  in  1951  originally  and 
has  been  extended  several  times  .since 
that  time. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  approved 
by  this  committee  and  the  House. 

The  Employment  Security  Division — 
Department  of  Labor  in  Arkansas  works 
tirelessly  to  recruit  local  labor  to  meet 
the  needs  of  agriculture  during  the  cul- 
tivation and  harvest  of  various  crops.  I 
include  some  of  the  various  appeals 
made  through  direct  mail  notices  on 
bulletin  boards  posted  in  conspicuous 
places,  newspaper  articles  and  radio 
announcements  urging  workers  to  accept 
available  farm  jobs. 

This  material  was  furnished  me  by 
Mr.  J.  L.  Bland,  administrator  of  Arkan- 
sas Employment  Division,  Little  Rock. 
Ark.: 

Wanted;    1,000  Cottonpickers 

See  George  E  Henry,  from  5:30  am  t<j  8 
a  m.  at  C  A  Statler's  store  In  Egypt.  Ark  ; 
Woodrow  Wallace,  from  5:30  a.m.  to  8  am. 
at  pickup  point,  corner  of  Main  and  Drew 
Streets  In  Monette.  Ark.;  or  R.  J.  "Dick"  King, 
from  5  a.m.  to  8  am.  at  pickup  point  at  ice- 
plant  in  Marked  Tree.  Ark. 

Employment  SECURrrr  Division. 

JoNESBORO,  Ark, 
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WoRKxas  Nekssd  To  Pick  Stkawberbizs 

Workers  are  needed  to  pick  strawl>errlM  in 
Mississippi  County.  The  berry  fields  are  lo- 
cated within  driving  distance  of  jour  home. 
The  fields  are  clean  and  good  wages  can  be 
made 

If  your  family  or  nelghlxMv  have  a  car  or 
plcliup  and  would  be  interested  in  driving  to 
and  from  the  fields  dally,  then  you  should  fill 
out  the  form  below,  giving  full  Information 
and   complete   mailing  address. 

Mall  this  form  today  to:  Employment  Se- 
curity Division.  Ill  East  Ash  Street,  Blythe- 
vllle.  Ark. 

Tou  will  be  notified  when  and  to  whom  to 
report  for  work. 

Your    name - — ........ ____.. . 

Address ... 

Telephone  where  you  can  be  reached 

Number  of  workers  In  your  car  or  pickup 

Ages: 

Males 

Females 

(Pickers  must  be  16  years  or  older.) 


Mors  Than  1.500  Pickkss  Nkzoed  at  Skasct 

There  Is  a  shortage  of  pickers  for  the 
strawberry  harvest  In  the  Searcy-Bald  Knob 
are*,  the  State  employment  security  division 
said  yesterday. 

"Growers  in  these  areas  need  1.500  pickers 
Immediately  and  will  need  4,000  to  6,000 
pickers  daUy  by  the  end  of  the  week,"  said 
J.  L.  Bland,  employment  security  division 
administrator. 

He  said  that  workers  Interested  In  this 
type  of  employment  should  report  to  the 
mobile  farm  labor  office  on  U.S.  Highway 
67  at  Bald  Knob  across  from  the  auction 
shed.  The  office  wUl  quote  picking  rates 
and  provide  specific  Information  on  Job  lo- 
cation. 

Bland  said  that  production  was  about 
7,000  crates  of  berries  a  day.  With  good 
weather  this  should  increase  as  the  harvest 
progresses,  he  said. 


Northwest   Arkansas  Fruit   and  Vegftable 
Area.  1962  Agriculture  Harvest  Bulletin 

Harvest  work  will  begin  soon  in  the  north- 
west Arkansas  area.  Out  of  area  workers 
will  be  needed  at  various  times  during  the 
season. 

Lasted  below  are  the  major  crops  which 
wUl  require  workers  and  the  approximate 
harvest  dates: 

Strawberries:  May  10  to  June  1. 

Oreen  beans  (early)  :  June  16  to  July  12. 

Green  beans  ( late ) :  August  1  to  frost. 

Grapes:  August  25  to  September  20. 

Other  crops  requiring  some  help  Include 
apples  (transparent),  tomatoes  (both  green 
wrap  and  ripe ) .  and  peaches. 

There  are  some  strawberry  growers  with 
farm  housing  available.  Also  others  with 
camping  space  If  you  have  camping  equip- 
ment. 

The  Sprlngdale  labor  camp  will  open  as 
usual  on  April  15.  but  we  do  not  recommend 
that  you  come  to  this  area  before  May  1. 
The  camp  manager  says  they  are  short  of 
stovee  this  year,  so  if  you  plan  to  stay  In 
camp  and  have  a  stove,  bring  it  along. 

If  you  would  like  further  Information  on 
any  of  this  harvest,  write  to  this  office  any 
time  and  we  will  send  you  the  latest  informa- 
tion we  have. 


Attention  Students:  Earn  Extra  Monet 

Did  you  know  that  you  could  earn  spend- 
ing money  this  fall  and  at  the  same  time  help 
the  economy  of  your  conununlty? 

You  can  do  this  by  picking  cotton  on 
Saturdays  during  the  season.  Wages  are 
good  and  working  conditions  are  excellent. 

If  you  or  any  of  your  friends  are  Interested 
In  this  work,  please  contact  the  Helena  local 
office  of  the  Arkansas  Employment  Security 
Division  at  728  Cherry  Street  where  arrange- 
ments win  be  made  to  transport  you  to  places 
of  employment. 

Plans  are  underway  to  arrange  for  trans- 
portation by  schools  and  even  by  classes  If 
desired. 

Do  you  realize  how  much  you  could  add 
to  3rour  class  fund  If  your  entire  class  picked 
cotton  for  three  or  four  Saturdays,  putting 
the  proceeds  into  those  funds?  Give  It  some 
thought. 


Marshall  Seeking  800  Berrypickers 
About  800  strawberry  pickers  are  needed 
In  the  Marshall  area,  the  State  Employment 
Security  DlvUlon  of  Little  Rock  said  yester- 
day. 

Workers  Interested  in  strawberry  harvest- 
ing were  asked  to  contact  the  employment 
security  division  farm  labor  Information  of- 
fice at  the  Intersection  of  U.S.  Highway  67 
and  Highway  27  at  Marshall,  for  picking 
rates  and  Job  location. 


(From   the   Arkansas   Farm    Labor   Bulletin. 

April   1962] 

Till  Your  Friends 

Approximately  4,000  additional  cotton 
choppers  wUl  be  needed  In  the  Craighead- 
Poinsett  County  area  by  May  10.  Farm-type 
housing,  free  of  charge.  Is  available  for  fam- 
ily groups. 

Persons  Interested  In  chopping  cotton 
should  complete  the  application  below,  giving 
full  information,  and  mall  to  the  Employ- 
ment Seciu-lty  Division,  528  West  Monroe. 
Joneeboro,  Ark.  Upon  receipt,  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  secure  a  desirable  Job  open- 
ing for  you.  Specific  Job  Information  on 
wages,  dates  of  employment,  and  housing 
will  be  provided  by  return  mall. 

(White  or  colored) 

Ages-males 

Number    of    chopp>er8    in    yovir    family    or 

group? 

Ages-females 

Do  you  have  complete  camping  equipment? 

Yes No 

Do    you    have    camping    equipment    except 

shelter?     Yes No 

What  kind  of  transportation  do  you  have? 

Car.    Vj-ton.   l»4-ton,  other 

If  not.  would  you  be  willing  to  pay  a  rea- 
sonable transportation  fee?     Yes 

No _ 

(I>at€)  (Name)  (Address) 

Employment  Security  Division. 

JoNESBORo.  Ark. 

(Or  contact  your  nearest  employment  secu- 
rity division   office.) 

Dat-Haul 

(Radio  station  KXJK,  Forrest  City,  15-second 
announcement ) 

Attention  to  unemployed  workers  in  For- 
rest City  and  vicinity: 

Temporary  workers  helping  to  pick  cotton 
this  season  will  have  free  transportation  dally 
to  and  from  the  farms.  Workers  are  needed 
to  pick  this  year's  cotton  crop.  Prevailing 
wages  will  be  paid.  If  you  do  not  have  a 
place  to  pick  cotton  contact  your  local  em- 
plojrment  security  division  office  located  at 
807  South  Washington  Street  In  Forrest  City, 
Ark.,  today,  and  register  for  a  Job  on  a  farm 
for  this  harvest  season.    Your  help  Is  needed. 

That's  the  Employment  Security  Division 
at  807  South  Washington  Street,  Forrest 
City.  Ark. 


(Prom  the  Forrest  City    (Ark  )    Dally  Times 
Herald,  Sept.  12,  1962) 

Farmers  in  Tricountt  Area  Need  3.000  Cot- 
tonpickers. Otficial  Sats — Rains  Damage 
Grade  or  Chop — Keeps  Machines  Oxjt  of 
Fields — Situation  Termed  "Acute" 
"St.  Francis  County  farmers,  plagued  re- 
cently by  drought  followed  by  excessive  rains, 
now  are  in  need  of  cottonpickers  and   the 


supply  Is  not  great  enough  to  meet  the  de- 
mand," said  Kenneth  Graham  of  the  State 
employment  security  division. 

Graham  said  at  least  2.000  pickers  could 
be  placed  on  day  haul  Immediately  In  the 
St.  Francis,  Lee,  and  CroM  County  area.  An- 
other 1,000  are  sought  by  farmers  to  live  on 
the  farms  and  pick,  he  added. 

"If  the  weather  stays  fair  and  the  fields 
start  drying  more,  well  need  even  more 
workers  until  It  becomes  dry  enough  to  use 
machines,"  Graham  said.  The  other  two 
counties  in  the  office's  area,  Monroe  and 
Prairie,  tise  machines  more. 

Rains  already  have  damaged  the  grade  of 
some  cotton  and  farmers  are  very  anxious  to 
get  the  crop  out  of  the  field.  Continued  dry 
weather  would  alleviate  the  situation  to  some 
extent,  Graham  said,  because  machines  would 
be  used  more. 

Some  Mexican  labor  already  la  in  the  area, 
but  about  2,000  more  than  will  arrive  could 
be  used.  New  restrictions  about  wages  have 
cut  the  number  of  braceros  because  farmers 
are  afraid  of  losing  money  on  their  crop, 
Graham  explained. 

Emplojmient  security  division  officials  have 
been  talking  with  leaders  of  the  three  cotm- 
tles,  urging  them  to  help  recruit  pickers. 

Mechanical  pickers  will  harvest  about  04,- 
600  acres  in  the  trlcounty  area,  and  an  addi- 
tional 36,600  acres  In  Monroe  and  Prairie 
Counties.  Graham  said  about  76  percent  of 
the  Prairie  and  Monroe  County  crop  will  be 
machine  picked. 

Many  farmers  will  furnish  houses  to  work- 
ers willing  to  live  on  the  farm,  and  some  fur- 
nish complete  living  facllitiee.  Most  of  the 
ones  wanting  day-haul  labor  will  furnish 
transix>rtatlon,  and  all  will  pay  prevailing 
wages,  he  said. 

Graham  termed  the  situation  acute,  but 
said  it  could  easily  become  critical,  depend- 
ing on  the  weather.  He  requested  all  persons 
willing  to  work  to  contact  his  office,  and  they 
would  be  put  in  touch  with  farmers. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  oppose  the  renewal  of  Public  Law 
78  for  another  2  years.  In  1961  I  op- 
posed this  measure  as  did  many  of  my 
colleagues.  The  reasons  for  opposing 
the  bracero  program  then  are  just  as 
valid  now. 

The  bracero  program  is  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  a  progressive  na- 
tion. What  we  are  doing  in  this  pro- 
gram, whether  we  realize  it  or  not,  is 
-"importing"  human  beings.  A  civilized 
nation  does  not  "import"  people  as  if 
they  were  objects.  The  conditions  of 
peonage  which  the  Mexican  laborer  is 
subjected  to  imder  this  program  are  in- 
consistent with  our  principles.  The 
bracero  is  a  dependent  and  exploited 
worker.  This  program  does  not  support 
a  free  labor  force  of  which  our  Nation 
can  be  proud. 

In  addition  to  the  immorality  of  the 
program,  which  I  believe  Is  suflBcient 
reason  to  vote  against  the  program.  Pub- 
lic Law  78  is  degrading  to  our  own 
American  farmworkers.  Our  own  farm- 
workers being  free  men  and  women  are 
unable  to  compete  with  imported  captive 
labor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  American  peo- 
ple would  not  tolerate  this  program  if  it 
were  not  concealed,  hid  away  in  the 
rural  areas  of  California.  Texas,  Arizona, 
and  New  Mexico.  Imagine  what  would 
happen  if  our  textile  mills  and  apparel 
factories  raised  money  and  asked  the 
Government  to  use  it  to  set  up  work 
camps  to  house  foreign  workers  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  textile  counties  of  North 
Carolina  or  the  garment  manufacturing 
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area*  of  Penxuylvania;  what  would  h^- 
pen  if  Oovenunent  representatives  were 
sent  to  other  countries  to  secure  work- 
ers to  come  into  tbe  Untted  States  to 
work  for  low  wa^es  in  our  textile  mills 
and  factories? 

We  would  never  even  consider  such  a 
program  in  the  Con£:ress.  So  how  can 
we  then  vote  to  extend  Public  Law  78  for 
another  year  or  two?  This  program  was 
set  up  during  the  Korean  war.  That 
was  10  years  ago.  Unemploirment  was  S 
percent  of  the  labor  force.  There  may 
have  been  some  need  for  such  a  program. 
At  least  there  was  a  war  emergency. 

Today  unemployment  is  nearly  6  per- 
cent. There  is  no  war  emergency.  Yet 
the  program  continues.  Why?  Because 
under  the  program  the  growers  of  a  few 
of  our  States,  a  few  thousand  of  the  mil- 
lions of  American  farmers,  profit  from  It. 
We  have  become  accustomed  to  operat- 
ing a  sweatshop-ln-the-flelds.  \mder 
sponsorship  of  the  Federal  Government. 

If  anything  were  needed  to  show  the 
true  character  of  this  program,  it  was 
revealed  diiring  the  recent  hearings  on 
this  legislation.  The  growers  complain 
about  the  wages  required  to  be  offered 
domestic  or  Mexican  workers  under  the 
Secretary  of  Labor's  very  weak  program 
to  establish  some  kind  of  wage  stand- 
ards^ What  are  these  wages  they  object 
to  paying?  They  are  unwilling  to  pay 
$1  an  hour  for  a  man  or  woman  to  en- 
dure the  blazing  sun  of  California, 
stooped  over,  cutting  melons,  with  a  50- 
pound  sack  weighing  down  their  should- 
ers. They  object  to  paying  95  cents  to 
pick  grapefruit  in  Arizona.  They  think 
70  cents  an  hour  too  much  to  pay  for 
chopping  cotton  in  the  Texas  Delta.  Yet 
their  neighbors  in  the  State  of  Arkansas 
groan  under  the  burden  of  paying  60 
cents  an  hour  for  cotton  chopping. 

This  is  the  reality  behind  the  face  of 
this  program.  The  sweatshop  has  been 
driven  from  our  cities  and  has  found 
refuge  on  o\ir  farms. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
this  program. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  many  years  the  district  I  repre- 
sent was  the  leading  cotton  producing 
area  in  this  country.  While  this  is  not 
necessarily  true  today,  there  is  neverthe- 
less a  substantial  amount  of  cotton  pro- 
duced in  the  blacklands  located  in  the 
river  bottoms.  The  farmers  who  produce 
this  cotton  need  labor,  and  the  local  la- 
bor force  is  not  sufDcient  to  meet  their 
demands. 

While  many  of  these  farmers  in  my 
district  have  told  me  that  they  believe 
many  perfections  could  be  made  In  ex- 
isting law  with  respect  to  farm  labor,  any 
curtailment  of  the  law,  or  a  repeal  of  the 
law  would  be  disastrous  to  them.  Most 
of  the  labor  c>erformed  by  the  Mexican 
nationals  is  known  as  stoop  labor  and 
is  of  the  type  which  few  US.  citizens 
will  do,  or  migratory  farm  labor  will  per- 
form. In  the  cotton  areas  it  consists 
of  weeding,  hoeing,  and  picking  of  the 
cotton. 

Failure  to  extend  this  law  would  be 
most  harmful  to  the  smaller  fai'mers  be- 
cause most  of  the  larger  farmers  are 
completely  mechanized;  or  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  recruit  migratory  labor  from 
great  distances  and  carry  out  compli- 


cated transportation  programs.  Mr. 
Chairman,  these  workers  assist  in  the 
harvesting  of  a  number  of  cropa,  and 
without  them,  there  would  be  a  dilemma 
In  many  States. 

The  law  restricts  the  use  of  Mexicans 
to  areas  and  situations  where  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  has  found  that  no  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  ready,  willing,  or  able  to 
do  the  needed  work.  So,  the  American 
worker  is  protected  in  every  respect. 
The  Secretary  must  also  find  that  the 
employment  of  Mexican  workers  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  American  farmworkers  and 
that  farmers  have  made  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  obtain  domestic  labor.  So  again 
every  protection  is  afforded  the  Ameri- 
can laborer. 

However,  it  is  the  interpretations  and 
the  regulations  which  have  been  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  Lalx>r  on  these 
latter  restrictions  contained  in  the  law 
which  have  proved  burdensome  to  the 
farmer.  In  spite  of  this.  I  believe  an  ex- 
tension of  the  program  is  in  order,  and 
will  support  the  extension, 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. H.R.  5497,  a  bill  designed  to  extend 
for  2  years  the  so-called  Mexican  farm 
labor  import  program,  PubUc  Law  82-78, 
is  legislation  which  I  cannot  sui>port. 

Evidence  mounts.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
as  a  result  of  this  program  poverty  com- 
petes against  poverty  to  produce  more 
poverty.  The  program,  originally  en- 
acted in  the  82d  Congress  in  1051  as  a 
"temporary"  measure,  is  a  reason  why 
the  American  farmworkers,  one  of  the 
poorest  work  groups  in  the  United  States, 
were  able  in  calendar  1961  to  earn  an 
average  of  about  $880  that  year  for  the 
134  days  of  farm  work  they  were  able  to 
obtain. 

True,  there  are  provisions  in  the  exist- 
ing program  designed  to  mitigate  against 
"adverse  effect"  upon  American  farm- 
workers. But  in  effect  It  has  depressed 
farm  wages  where  Mexican  farmwork- 
ers are  employed,  as  I  shall  shortly  detail. 

After  all,  what  else  is  to  be  expected 
when  the  following  can  occur:  a  grower 
offers  employment  to  American  farm- 
workers at,  say,  60  cents  an  hour.  The 
wage  is  inadequate  to  attract  American 
farmworkers.  The  grower  then  has 
only  to  say  that  he  has  been  unable  to 
obtain  American  fleldworkers  and  seeks 
permission  to  import  Mexicans,  the  so- 
called  braceros.  In  1962.  I  am  in- 
formed that  about  227,000  braceros  were 
contracted  and  recontracted  under  the 
program. 

At  this  point.  I  introduce  into  the 
Record  some  statistics  relating  to  the 
program,  which  to  my  mind  amply  dem- 
onstrate that  the  braceros  program  is  a 
blight  upon  the  national  conscience: 
P.*CT  Shext  om  Pttblic  Law  78 

I.  How  serious  are  the  agricultural  u.sers  of 
braceros  about  eliminating  the  bracero  pro- 
gram^ 

Peak   employment  of  Afexican   nationals 

Calendar  year:  Workers 

1942- - 4.200 

1959 291.815 

This  number  should  be  considered  In  view 
of  the  labor  shortage  caused  by  World  War  n. 

II.  How  Mexican  contract  nationals  destroy 
wages. 


Waffe$  in  tomcto  crop  in  San  Joaquin 
County? 


P  Irvine  wacM 

K  mployed 

Cal- 

en<l«r 

year 

Nombcr  of 

national 
work«rt 

Number  of 

local 

workers 

1066.. 

two.. 

18  to  X2  etnta  p«r 
fiO- pound  boi. 

11  to27c«ita  pw 
SO-pounJ  boi. 

1.000 
»,000 

9.000 
1. 000 

in.  How  farmers  comply  with  Public  Law 
78; 

Fiscal  year  1961 


Nnmber 
of  Invps- 
UKatlonj 

Viola  Uons 

HDn.sinir.  ......... „  . 

10.  .W7 
3,300 

4.424 

<3,474 
(') 

>3,0M 

\>-liitles 

Migrant      labor      agreement 
(wHKvs  and  workln    con<il- 

UOM) 

>  \i  ia  violation. 

•  4fi  perctnl  In  violation. 

Source:  Page  95,  Annual  Report,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  1961. 

Over  560  employers  were  declared  ineli- 
gible to  contract  for  tbe  quarter  ending  De- 
cemt)er  31.  1962. 

An  additional  $284,650  recovered  in  pay- 
ment of  wages  to  Uexlcan  nationals  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  above  Investigations. 

The  above  Is  more  revealing  when  one 
realizes  that  the  small  number  of  compli- 
ance officers  under  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  are  so  few  In  number  as  to 
make  proper  enforcement  of  Public  Law  78 
an  Impossibility. 

The  program  also  hurts  the  family 
farms,  as  the  corporate  farms  are  tlie 
principal  employers  of  braceros.  and  are 
thus  able  to  cut  costs  In  a  way  not  avail- 
able to  family  farms  who  employ  few 
hired  workers.  The  import  farmworker 
program  should  be  ended  for  reasons  I 
have  Just  cited  and  because  it  aggravates 
the  unemployment  situation.  It  should 
be  permitted  to  expire  when  the  existing 
authority  for  the  program  ends  Decem- 
ber 31.  1963. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  May  29.  1963.  edition  of  the  Wa.sh- 
ington  Past  relating  to  the  problem : 
HisEO  Hands 

A  most  Impressive  list  of  clergymen,  labor 
leaders,  and  farm  spokesmen  have  joined  In 
petitioning  Congress  to  put  an  end  to  Pub- 
lic Law  78  which,  for  more  than  a  decade, 
has  authorized  and  regulated  the  Importa- 
tion of  Mexican  farm  laborers,  known  an 
braceros.  for  seasonal  employment  on  Ameri- 
can farms  We  think  that  they  are  right  In 
asserting  that  tlils  foreign  contract  labor 
program,  based  on  substandard  wages,  has 
operated  to  depress  the  earnings  and  the 
working  conditions  of  American  farm  labor. 

There  was  sound  Justification  for  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  78  In  1951  when  there 
was  an  arute  farm  labor  shortage  resulting 
from  the  Korean  war.  The  legislation  served 
usefully  to  limit  outrageous  exploitation  of 
workers  who  came  Into  this  country  Illegally 
from  Mexico.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
the  program  operates  simply  to  provide  an 
Inexhaustible  stream  of  laborers  whose  eco- 
nomic misery  at  home  leads  them  to  work 
for  wages  which  discourage  employers  from 
making  Jobs  attractive  to  domestic  workers. 
There    would    be    no    shortage    of   domestic 
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workers  today  If  decent  wages  and  working 
conditions  were  offered. 

Public  Law  78  expires  at  the  end  of  this 
year  Legislation  now  before  Congress  would 
extend  It  for  2  years;  and  a  somewhat  queasy 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  uneasily  suggested 
that  extension  be  limited  to  a  single  year. 
We  agree  with  the  minority  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  who  regard 
it  as  "a  stinging  and  hurtful  slap  In  the  face 
to  our  citizen  farmworkers  and  family  farm- 
ers" and  urge  that  It  be  allowed  to  expire 
on  December  31,  1963. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  register  my  opposition  to  the  bill  we 
are  presently  considering.  To  extend  for 
another  2  years  the  authorization  for 
the  recruitment  of  Mexican  workers  for 
U.S.  farm  labor,  I  feel  can  only  aggra- 
vate the  present  high  rate  of  national 
unemployment. 

When  our  country  is  faced  with  the 
problem  of  more  than  4  million  unem- 
ployed Americans,  it  clearly  is  not  in  the 
national  interest  to  import  a  quarter-of- 
a-milllon  Mexicans  to  additionally  bur- 
den the  internal  labor  market.  I  feel  a 
far  better  method  of  assuring  an  ade- 
quate work  force  for  those  farms  where 
Mexican  labor  has  been  employed  would 
be  for  this  Congress  to  enact  a  similar 
program  of  recruitment,  transportation 
and  contracts  for  American  farm 
workers. 

Beyond  enacting  legislation  which  is 
plainly  prejudicial  to  our  own  American 
labor  market,  the  provisions  of  H.R.  5497 
also  contain  adverse  consequences  for  a 
large  segment  of  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy. Because  the  hired  labor  costs  of 
large  corporation-type  farms  using  Mex- 
ican workers  are  less  than  those  of  com- 
peting family  farms,  the  value  of  fam- 
ily farm  labor  becomes  less.  Areas  which 
must  rely  on  domestic  farmworkers  lose 
their  markets  to  the  production  of  farms 
with  cheaper  labor,  further  depressing 
farm  income. 

Bom  at  a  time  when  farmworkers 
were  in  short  supply,  this  program  per- 
formed a  nece&sai->-  function.  Now,  that 
need  is  no  longer  with  us.  The  importa- 
tion of  Mexican  farmworkers  should  be 
terminated,  thereby,  ending  a  Govern- 
ment subsidy  to  le.ss  than  1  percent  of 
the  Nation's  farms. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  conci.se  and  well 
Slated  analysis  of  this  issue  contained  in 
the  Washington  Post  editorial  included 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green  I. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  5497  even  though  I 
come  from  a  district  which  last  year  did 
not  use  any  braceros.  However,  it  is  the 
feeling  of  representatives  of  Idaho  agri- 
culture that  this  program  has  played  an 
important  part  in  making  available 
Texas  Mexicans  and  Navajo  Indians  for 
tile  sea.sonal  work  in  the  sugarbeet  and 
potato  industries.  Failure  to  extend  the 
program  could  result  in  a  .shortage  of 
much  needed  seasonal  labor  in  these  two 
industries. 

It  is  true  that  the  sugarbeet  and  po- 
tato industries  m  Idaho  are  becoming 
more  mechanized  just  as  they  are 
throughout  the  United  States.  However, 
I  want  to  point  out  that  it  is  thr  larger 
farmers  that  are  able  to  mechanize  first. 
It  is  the  more  wealthy  farmer  that  can 
afford    a    sugarbeet    thinning    machine 


and  a  potato  harvester.  On  the  smaller 
farms  the  work  of  thinning  sugarbeets 
and  picking  potatoes  is  still  done  largely 
by  hand.  It  is  these  smaller  farmers  that 
to  a  large  extent  use  the  migratory  labor 
to  accomplish  this  work.  Therefore.  I 
feel  that  should  the  law  not  be  extended 
and  the  predicted  labor  shortage  follow, 
it  would  work  a  real  hardship  on  the 
smaller  sugarbeet  and  potato  farmers  of 
my  State. 

For  that  reason,  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  UdallI;  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Ga things]  ;  and  the  major- 
ity of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
who  after  hearing  extensive  testimony 
on  this  matter  had  only  three  dissenting 
votes  in  recommending  that  this  pro- 
gram be  extended. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  5497.  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  bill.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  program  has  pro- 
vided certain  economic  advantages  to 
some  U.S.  farmowners,  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  a  supply  of  cheap  labor,  the  dis- 
advantages of  continuing  the  program 
and  the  severe  hardship  that  it  causes  to 
our  rural  labor  force  far  outweigh  the 
as.sistance  that  it  gives  to  some  of  our 
farmers.  The  program  should  be  allowed 
to  expire. 

The  rate  of  unemployment  in  our 
rural  labor  force  is  7.3  percent.  This  is 
an  unhealthy  condition  that  must  be 
corrected  by  a  variety  of  attacks.  But 
surely  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
business  being  a  party  to  arrangements 
that  aggravate  the  problem. 

There  is  certainly  an  element  of  un- 
fair competition  here  as  well.  In  effect 
it  is  a  kind  of  a  subsidy  to  a  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many. 

The  committee  report  in  favor  of  the 
bill  sets  forth  several  arguments  along 
the  lines  that  the  program  has  been  a 
boon  to  the  Mexican  economy  and  to 
Mexican  workers.  But  our  problem  is 
the  unemployment  rate  here  and  con- 
ditions of  work  here.  This  is  not  to  be 
considered  a  foreign  aid  program  for 
Mexico. 

Finally,  let  us  not  be  led  into  voting 
for  this  bill  on  the  grounds  that  Ameri- 
cans will  not  perform  stoop  labor.  This 
just  does  not  stand  up  under  the  evi- 
dence. In  many  cases  it  is  true  that 
the  conditions  of  work  and  the  pay  are 
substandard  so  that  Americans  avoid  the 
work  and  the  area,  but  that  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  "will  not."  Americans  are 
used  and  entitled  to  working  for  a  fair 
wage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired.   The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 509  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  "December 
31,  1963",  and  inserting  "December  31,  1965". 

Mr,  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  which  is 
purely  technical  in  nature. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hagen  of  Cali- 
fornia: On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "509" 
and  Insert  "510". 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and, 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  h£id  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  5497)  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  350,  had  directed  him  to 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do 
pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  a 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BECKER.     I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies. The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Becker  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H  R.  5497f  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  158,  nays  174,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  100.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  59) 

YEAS— 158 


Abbltt 

Colmer 

Halleck 

Abernethy 

Cooley 

Harding 

Albert 

Cramer 

Hardy 

Alger 

Curtis 

Harris 

Arends 

Dague 

Harrison 

Ashbrook 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Asplnall 

Derwlnskl 

Healev 

Avery 

Dole 

Hemphill 

Baldwin 

Dorn 

Herlong 

Barry 

Downing 

Hoeven 

Beermann 

Duncan 

Jartnan 

Belcher 

Elliott 

Jennings 

Bell 

Fascell 

Johansen 

Berry 

Plndley 

Johnson.  Calif 

Belts 

Fisher 

Jonas 

Bolton. 

Ford 

Jones.  Ala. 

Frances  P. 

Foreman 

Keith 

Bonner 

Fountain 

KUgore 

Brock 

Prellnghuysen 

Kornegay 

Brotzman 

Frledel 

Langen 

Brown,  Ohio 

Fuqua 

Latta 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Gary 

Leggett 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Gathlngs 

Lennon 

Bruce 

Gavin 

Lipscomb 

Burleson 

Grant 

Lloyd 

Burton 

Grlffln 

Long.  La. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Gross 

Long.  Md. 

Casey 

Gubser 

McCuUoch 

Cederberg 

Gurney 

McFaU 

Chamberlain 

Hagan.Ga. 

McMillan 

Chelf 

Hagen,  Calif. 

MacGregor 

Chenoweth 

Haley 

Mahon 

Clausen 

HaU 

MallUard 
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Marsh 

MarUn.  Calif. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

MUls 

Moms 
Moot 

Murray 

NorbUa 
Poff 
Pool 
Beld.  lU. 
Re  If  el 
Rivers.  S.C. 
RogefB.  Fla. 
Rogsrs.  Tex. 
Schadeb«rg 
SchencJc 


Abele 

Addabbo 

Aahley 

Baker 

Baring 

Barrett 


Becker 

B«ckworth 
Bennett.  Fla 
Bennett,  Mich 
Hoggs 
Boiand 
Bolton. 

Oliver  P 
Brademas 
Bray 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Burke 
Burkhalter 
Byrne.  Pa 
Cahlll 
Cameron 
Cannon 
Carey 
Celler 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Cobelan 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Daddarlo 
Delaney 
Dent 

Derounlan 
Donohue 
Dulskl 
Edwards 
Evlns 
Fallon 
Par  bete  I  n 
Pelghan 
Pino 
Pogarty 
Praser 
Pulton.  Pa 
Oallagher 
Garmatz 
Olalmo 
Olbbona 
Gilbert 
GUI 
Glenn 
Gonzalez 
Orabowskl 


Seldea 

Senner 

Short 

Shrtver 

sues 

Slak 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Staebler 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Taicott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  Tex 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thorn  berry 

NAYS— 174 

Green,  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Ortfflths 

Orover 

Hal  pern 

Hansen 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Wis 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeipr 

KeUy 

King.  Calif. 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Lankford 

Leslnskl 

Lindsay 

McDade 

McDowell 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mathlas 

MateunagK 

Miller.  Call/. 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Mllllken 

Mlniah 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosber 

Multer 

Murphy,  111 

Murphy.  NY. 

Matcher 

Ntx 

OBrten.  111. 

O'Hara.  111. 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

ONeiU 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 


Trtmble 
Tuck 

Udall 

miman 

XJtt 

VUtflon 

Watson 

Watts 

Westland 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wtdnall 

Winiams 

WUlls 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson.  Ind. 

WriKht 

Younger 


Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Plmle 

Price 

Puclnskl 

QvUe 

Qulllen 

Reld.  NY. 

ReusB 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rich 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Robtson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan.  NY. 

St.  George 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Say  lor 

Sohwelker 

Scbwengel 

Sheppard 

Slbal 

Slcklea 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stlnson 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Thomas 

Thompieon.  La 

Thompson.  N  J 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Tuten 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Wallhauser 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White 

Wlckersham 

Wydler 

Young 

Zablockl 


ANSWERED   'PRESENT"—! 
Goodllng 


NOT  VOTING — 100 


Adair 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Ashmore 

Auchlncloss 

Ayres 

Bates 

Battln 

Blatntk 

Boiling 

Bow 

Bromwell 

Brown.  Calif. 

Buckley 

Clancy 

Collier 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga. 

Dawson 

Denton 


Devlne 

DlKgs 

Dlngell 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edmondaon 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Plnnegan 

Flood 

Plynt 

Forrester 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Ooodell 

Gray 

Hanna 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Henderson 

Hoffman 

Horan 


Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kee 

Keogh 

Kllburn 

King.  NY. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Laird 

Landrum 

Llbonatl 

McClory 

Mclntlre 

McLoekey 

Martin.  Mass. 

Michel 

MlnshaU 


MOntoya 

Morrlaon 

Morton 

Nedsl 

■•teen 

Nygaard 

O'Brien.  NY. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

OlConskl 

OamerB 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Pllcher 

PUUou 


Poage 

Powell 

Purcell 

Rains 

Randall 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rlehiman 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Roush 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Scott 

Secrest 

Shelley 


Shipley 

BUer 

Snyder 

Tupper 

Van  Pelt 

Wacgonner 

Walter 

Weaver 

Wharton 

Wilson. 

Charles  U. 
Wlnstead 
Wynxan 


So  the  bill  was  rejected. 
The   Clerk   announced    the    following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Ashmore  for.  with  Mr.  Walter  against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
against. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  for.  with  Mr. 
Nedzl  against. 

B4r.  Passman  for.  with  Mr   Shipley  against. 

Mr.  Mclntlre  for.  with  Mr   Laird  against. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  for.  with  Mr.  Slier  against. 

Mr.  Nygaard  for.  with  Mr.  Snyder  against. 

Mr.  Hoffman  for.  with  Mr.  Auchlncloss 
against. 

Mr.  King  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr  Tupper 
against. 

Mr.  Ooodell  for.  with  Mr.  McLoekey 
against. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  for,  with  Mr.  Clancy  against. 

Mr.  Kllburn  for.  with  Mr.  Bow  against. 

Mr    Battln  for.  with  Mr.  Ostertag  against. 

Mr.  Nelson  for.  with  Mr   O'Konskl  against. 

Mr.  Ayres  for.  with  Mrs.  Dw>er  against. 

Mr.  Morton  for.  with  Mr.  Collier  against. 

Mi.  Horan  for.  with   Mr.  Wjrman  against. 

Mr.  MlnshaU  for,  with  Mr.  Rlehiman 
against. 

Mr.  Hosmer  fur.  with  Mr.  Bromwell  against. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana  for.  with  Mr  Shel- 
ley against. 

Jiir.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  for,  with  Mr.  Good- 
llng against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  for.  with  Mr.  Klrwan 
against. 

Mr.   Andrews    for,    with   Mrs.    Kee   against. 

Mr.  Pllcher  for.  with  Mr.  Llbonatl  against. 

Mr.  P\>rre«ter  for.  with  Mr.  Secrest  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr   Roberts  of  Alabama  with  Mr   Adair 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr    McClory. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Pillion. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 

Mr   Edmondson  with  Mr   Osmers 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr    Daniels  with  Mr.  Knox. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Hender8<jn  with  Mr.  Wharton. 

Mr   Ichord  with  Mr  Michel. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Texas  with  Mr  Keogh 

Mr   W^aggonner  with  Mr.  Buckley. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr   Dlngell. 

Mr.  Denton  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr  Powell  with  Mr  Kluczyn.skl 

Mr  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Roush 

Mr  Rains  with  Mr  Ryan  of  Michigan. 

Mr  Randall  with  Mr  Morrison. 

Mr  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Plnnegan  with  Mr.  nood. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York  with  Mr  Wln- 
stead. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P  BOLTON  and  Mr. 
OUBSER  changed  their  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

Mr.  KINO  of  California  and  Mr. 
BURKE  changed  their  vote  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr  RHODES  1.  If  he  were  present 
he    would    have    voted    "yea."     I   voted 


"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr  HAOEN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  be  permitted  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R. 
5497  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  Inquiring 
of  the  majority  leader  as  to  the  legisla- 
tive program  for  the  balance  of  the  week. 
While  I  understand  that  we  are  to  meet 
on  FYiday  next,  the  day  after  tomorrow, 
if  the  gentleman  could  announce  the 
program  for  next  week  at  this  time,  I 
am  sure  It  would  be  very  helpful  to  all 
the  Members. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albert  1. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman has  correctly  stated  the  situation. 
We  Intend  to  adjourn  over  until  Friday 
but  we  have  no  legislative  business  sched- 
uled for  Friday.  It  Is  my  Intention  to 
ask  the  House  adjourn  over  until  Fri- 
day and  then  to  adjourn  from  FYiday 
to  Monday. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as 
follows : 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 

Tuesday  Is  Private  Calendar  day. 

ALso  on  Tuesday  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  fMr.  Gary]  advises  that  he  will 
call  up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
H.R.  5368,  the  1964  appropriation  bill 
for  Treasui-y  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments. 

Also  on  Tuesday,  the  bill  H.R.  3496. 
extending  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949. 
That  will  be  taken  up  under  an  open  rule 
providing  for  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

On  Wednesday.  H  R  6500,  the  military 
con.struction  authorization. 

Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week — the  agriculture  appropriation  bill 
for  1964. 

This  announcement,  of  course,  i.s  made 
subject  to  the  usual  reservation  that 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time  and  that  any  further  program 
may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 
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ADJOURNMENT   TO   FRIDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Friday  next. 


I 


The    SPEAKER.     Without    objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  FRIDAY  TO 
MONDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  on  Friday,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  i.s  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING 
WEDNESDAY 
WEDNESDAY 
Mr.    ALBERT. 


WITH         CALENDAR 
BUSINESS  ON 

NEXT 
Mr.    Speaker,    I    £isk 


unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consont  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  the  subcommit- 
tee's report  on  the  investigation  of  the 
$7 '2  million  in  securities  disappearing 
from  a  San  Francisco  bank  and  al.so  in- 
cluding Individual  supplemental  and 
additional  views. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  Uiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS:   AMERICAS  NO.   1 
DOMESTIC  ISSUE 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sig- 
niTicance  of  Birmingham — and  Greens- 
boro. Raleigh,  and  others — is  that  grad- 
ualism as  a  means  of  eliminating  seg- 
regation has  failed:  that  moderation  and 
accommodation  by  them.selves  are  not 
enough. 

As  Max  Lerner  so  aptly  stated  in  a  re- 
cent article  appearing  in  the  Berkeley 
Daily  Gazette: 

There  Is  an  aiithentlc  Negro  revolution 
going  on  In  America.  No  moderating  words 
among  the  Negroes  and  whites  and  In  the 
Oovernment  can  obscure  that  fact.  It  Is 
a  revolution  In  the  sense  that  forces  which 
had  for  some  time  been  operating  at  a  more 
or  less  regular  pace  have  now  accelerated 
to  the  point  of  a  real  breakthrough. 

Or  as  Robert  Baker  stated  in  his  ex- 
cellent article  of  May  26  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post: 

Today,  the  United  States  Is  witnessing  an 
era  of  racial  turmoU  as  the  Negro,  freed  from 
slavery  a  century  ago.  Is  making  his  greatest 
effort  to  enter  the  malnbtream  of  American 
life. 


And  as  the  Washington  Post  Itself 
stated  in  its  lead  editorial  of  May  26 : 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  deprivation  and 
denial  have  made  the  Negro  Imperfectly  pre- 
pared for  full  participation  In  democracy. 
But  that  Is  not  his  fault  and  can  no  longer 
be  made  a  pretext  for  more  denial  and  dep- 
rivation. The  country  can  choose — must 
choose  for  the  choice  Is  Inescapable — be- 
tween Integration  and  enmity,  between  a 
generous  giving  of  full  equality  to  Negroes 
or  a  violent  dispute  over  rights  which  can 
no  longer  be  withheld. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is.  In  my  judgment, 
no  greater  task  confronting  us  than  to 
Insure  that  all  Americans — regardless  of 
their  race,  religion,  or  national  origin — 
have  equal  opportunities  for  equal  treat- 
ment. 

It  is  obvious  that  despite  our  progress, 
a  very  real  gap  continues  to  exist  between 
our  goals  and  our  realizations;  a  gap 
which  must  be  closed  not  only  because  it 
is  economically  wasteful,  but  because  it 
is  morally  wTong. 

Meaningful  legi-slation  has  been  intro- 
duced which  would  enable  us  to  close  that 
gap.  I  have  introduced  two  bills  which 
I  think  are  of  particular  importance — 
one  to  establish  a  Federal  Commission 
on  Equal  Employment  Opportimlties, 
and  a  second  to  empower  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  Initiate  suits  on  behalf 
of  any  person  who  is  being  deprived  of 
the  right  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
by  reason  of  race,  religion  or  national 
origin.  Other  important  civil  rights 
measures  have  been  introduced,  and  I 
urge  that  we  in  this  Congress,  at  this 
session,  meet  our  resix)nslbilities  by  pass- 
ing this  legislation  and  further  safe- 
guarding the  rights  of  all  Americans. 

As  the  dean  of  American  columnists, 
Walter  Lippmann,  stated  so  incisively  in 
his  article  of  May  28: 

Nobody  can  have  any  doubt  that  the  new 
generation  of  American  Negroes  are  shedding 
the  mentality  of  slaves  and  they  will  not  ac- 
cept quietly  an  Imposed  inferiority  In  educa- 
tion, in  jobs,  in  housing  and  in  public  facil- 
ities •  •  *.  The  time  has  come  when  there 
must  be  a  change  in  the  American  policy 
•  •  *  of  leaving  desegregation,  which  is  a 
national  commitment,  to  the  conflict  be- 
tween private  law  sultjs  and  local  author- 
ities. The  cause  of  desegregation  must  cease 
to  he  a  Negro  movement,  blessed  by  white 
politicians  from  the  Northern  States.  It 
must  become  a  national  movement  to  en- 
force national  laws,  led  and  directed  by  the 
National  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  four  articles  to  which 
I  have  referred,  and  a  fifth  by  Ralph 
McGill  appearing  in  the  Berkeley  Daily 
Gazette,  speak  pointedly  to  the  problem 
we  are  facing,  and  I  commend  them  to 
our  colleagues'  attention: 
American  Negro  in  Atjthektic  Revolution 
(By  Max  Lerner) 

There  is  an  authentic  Negro  revolution 
going  on  In  America.  No  moderating  words 
among  the  Negroes  and  whites  and  in  the 
Government  can  obscure  that  fact. 

It  is  a  revolution  in  the  sense  that  forces 
which  had  for  some  time  been  operating  at 
a  more  or  less  regular  pace  have  now  acceler- 
ated to  the  point  of  a  real  breakthrough. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  Birmingham. 

The  Supreme  Court  school  decision  and 
the  others  that  have  followed  have  been  ef- 
forts to  keep  the  torrential  energy  of  that 
revolution  channeled.  That  is  what  both 
Kennedys  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
staff  have  been  trying  to  do  as  well.    If  they 


don't  succeed,  then  things  can  happen  at 
Birmingham  that  will  be  uglier  than  Little 
Rock  and  New  Orleans  and  the  campus  of 
Ole  Miss. 

One  thing  we  see  clearly  now  is  the  peril - 
ousness  of  the  path  of  peace  that  Martin 
Luther  King  and  his  fellow  leaders  have 
chosen.  King  has  undertaken  something 
never  quite  undertaken  before:  to  use  the 
strategy  of  nonviolent  resistance  by  the 
whole  of  a  minority  in  the  midst  of  a  hos- 
tile majority,  and  to  do  it  In  one  of  the 
centers  of  the  Deep  South,  in  a  State  with  a 
violently  segregationist  Governor,  and  in  a 
city  with  a  tradition  of  police  brutality. 

He  has  undertaken,  moreover,  something 
that  even  Gandhi  didn't  dare  do;  to  use  the 
mass  of  Negro  children — not  only  the  adoles- 
cents In  the  high  schools — but  even  the  little 
children.  Some  have  charged  King  with  be- 
ing coldly  Instrumental  In  his  use  of  the 
child  as  shield,  and  one  can  see  that  the 
charge  might  have  some  basis  if  the  cam- 
paign had  been  in  more  cynical  hands. 

PERILOUS    LINE 

But  the  whole  point  of  civil  disobedience 
IS  that  you  must  walk  a  perilous  line  be- 
tween Incitement  and  control.  This  is  where 
King  has  proved  an  Impressive  disciple  of 
Gandhi.  The  danger  of  using  the  children 
was  not  so  much  that  they  would  be  used 
cynically  as  that  any  harm  done  to  them 
might  unleash  potential  violence  and  death. 
As  It  turned  out.  the  sight  of  the  children 
marching  as  crusaders  for  freedom — which 
for  them  meant  freedom  in  the  little  round 
of  their  dally  lives,  where  freedom  always 
counts — shamed  many  passive  and  apathetic 
elders  Into  Joining  the  demonstration.  And 
It  Jolted  many  whites,  including  some  of  the 
policemen  Into  a  new  perspective.  Both  the 
Negroes  and  whites  began  to  see  the  world 
in  a  new  light,  through  the  eyes  of  a  little 
child. 

But  Dr.  King  also  knows  that  every  move- 
ment generates  its  inevitable  excesses,  and 
that  so  massive  a  movement  of  nonviolent 
reslsters  may  well  develop  violent  ones. 
That  Is  why  he  has  felt  that  the  problem  of 
controlling  the  movement  Is  crucial.  To 
have  a  disciplined  revolution  without  vio- 
lence is  far  more  difficult  than  to  have  an 
undliscipllned  one  without  violence.  It  was 
crucial  for  King  to  keep  himself  and  his 
leaders  always  open  to  negotiation  for  a 
settlement.  If  violence  comes — and  even  as 
I  write  this  It  may  still  come  if  negotiations 
break  down  and  tempers  on  both  sides  wear 
thin— it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  King  and 
the   other  leaders   of  his   movement. 

DEMANDS 

The  Negro  demands  are  reasonable  but 
firm:  to  desegregate  the  business  places,  to 
give  Negroes  a  better  chance  at  Jobs  they  can 
handle,  to  free  the  thousands  who  have  been 
arrested,  to  set  up  an  interracial  committee 
to  prevent  further  trouble.  Something  like 
this  has  worked  In  Atlanta.  Memphis,  and 
Dallas.  Why  should  it  not  work  in  Birming- 
ham and  In  the  remaining  southern  cities  for 
whom  Birmingham  will  be  a  test  case  to 
follow? 

There  remains  the  question  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedys  behavior  in  the  Birming- 
ham crisis.  If  the  crisis  is  resolved,  he 
will  apply  to  other  situations  the  same 
tactics  of  quiet  behind-the-scenes  work  in 
the  I-am-the-leader-of-the-whole-Nation- 
not-a-segment  spirit.  If  It  does  not  work, 
he  will  be  berated  by  those  who  have  asked 
him  to  come  out  with  some  dramatic  state- 
ment or  action. 

,  White   Man   No   Longer   Setting  the 
Racial    Pace 
(By  Robert  E.  Baker) 
Gustave  de  Beaumont,  the  traveling  com- 
panion   of    the    more    renowned    AJexis    dc 
Tocquevllle,  wrote  In  1835  that  the  future  po- 
sition of  the  freed  Negro  might  prove  to  be 
the  "canker  in  American  society." 
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"I  had  seen  American  society  dominated 
by  a  prejudice  whlcb  offended  against  my 
reaAon,  my  interests,  and  my  heart."  Beau- 
mont wrote.  "Coxild  this  prejudice  endure 
forever? 

"I  could  not  believe  It.  I  continued  to 
hear  each  day  that  public  opinion  became 
more  enlightened  on  this  point." 

Today,  the  United  States  is  witnessing  an 
era  of  racial  turmoil  as  the  Negro,  freed 
from  slavery  a  century  ago.  Is  making  his 
greatest  effort  to  enter  the  mainstream  of 
American  life. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court's  school  desegre- 
gation decision  in  1954,  many  persons  have 
called  the  racial  Issue  America's  No.  1  do- 
mestic problem.  But  many  others  didn't 
really  think  so:  they  believed  that,  somehow. 
It  would  go  away  or  be  solved  gently  and 
absorbed  by  the  passage  of  time. 

Who  can  honestly  say  today  that  this 
"canker  in  American  society  Is  not  our  No  1 
problem ' 

PATTEHNED     .^FTER     GANDHI 

In  Birmingham,  Ala.  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  ,  has  succeeded, 
after  partial  failures  elsewhere.  In  welding 
together  an  effective  nonviolent  action  move- 
ment that  forced  concessions  from  the 
white  community 

Perhaps  there  Is  a  similarity  to  the  suffra- 
gettes, the  militant  ladles  In  quest  of  a  vote 
who  hounded  President  Wilson  and  filled  the 
Jails  and  refused  to  eat.  But  Dr.  King  and 
the  other  leaders  of  the  Negro  movement 
have  patterned  their  actions  after  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  whose  40  years  of  passive  resistance 
gained  independence  for  India 

The  Gandhlan  concepts  of  nonviolent  ac- 
tion and  civil  disobedience  were.  In  a  sense,  a 
kind  of  brinkmanship;  although  violence  was 
disavowed,  it  nevertheless  was  a  possibility. 
The  Gandhi  movement  was  at  times  marked 
by  violence;  the  Negro  demonstration*  In 
Birmingham  also  have  had  violence. 

The  significance  of  the  Birmingham  move- 
ment is  not  the  small  concession  extracted 
from  the  white  community.  It  Is  the  mas- 
slveness  of  the  Negro  demonstrations  that 
punctured  the  white  man's  comforting  belief 
that  Negroes  generally  are  satisfied  with  the 
pace  of  things  and  that  militant  "outside 
agitators"  are  the  only  cause  of  unrest. 
Local  Negroes  filled  the  Jails  to  overflowing. 

BIRMINGHAM     NOT    ALONZ 

Birmingham,  the  symbol  of  Deep  South 
segregation.  Is  not  alone  Perhaps  more  sig- 
nificant are  the  Negro  demonstrations  and 
protests  In  Greensboro,  Raleigh,  and  Durham, 
N.C  ,  and  Nashville,  Tenn  .  Southern  cities 
that  Negroes  a  few  months  ago  had  called 
"good  cities'  because  white  leaders  had 
shown  moderation  and  accommodation. 

These  good  cities  are  finding  out  that  ac- 
commodation Is  not  enough;  that  a  city  with 
a  good  reputation  In  racial  relations  today 
can  have  trouble  tomorrow. 

And  In  the  North,  too,  the  Negro  Is  stirring 
because  the  absence  of  segregation  laws  Is  not 
enough.  Negro  students  In  Englewood.  N  J  . 
have  been  crashing  white  schools  daily  to 
protest  the  northern  pattern  of  geographical 
segregation  that  locks  them  In  an  inferior 
status  and  commits  them  to  an  inferior  fu- 
ture as  surely  as  southern  law.  policy,  and 
resistance. 

In  Chicago,  Elijah  Muhammad,  leader  of 
the  Black  Muslims,  told  a  reporter  who  ob- 
viously represented  the  white  man: 

'You  are  our  worst  enemy.  We  are  tired 
of  sxifferlng.  brutality,  beatings,  killings.  Just 
because  you  don't  like  us.  and  Just  hate  us. 
and  absolutely  knowing  that  we  are  power- 
less to  resist  because  you  have  every  odd 
against  us." 

EXTXEME   POINT   OF   VIEW 

This  is  the  extreme  Negro  point  of  view 
that  refers  to  Dr.  King  and  the  demon- 
strators as  "beggars."  But  a  white  south- 
erner   who    sought    out   Negro   intellectual* 


while  he  was  attending  Harvard  University 
recently  was  stunned  to  discover  that,  while 
they  did  not  embrace  the  Black  Muslim  phi- 
losophy of  complete  separaUon  from  the  en- 
emy white  man,  neither  would  they  turn 
their  back  on  it. 

James  Baldwin  was  a  relatively  little 
known  Net^ro  novelist  and  essayist  until  re- 
cently when  his  words  caught  the  ears  of 
a  massive  white  audience  In  a  remarkable 
article  in  the  New  Yorker  magazine  and  a 
subsequent  book 

"The  Negroes  of  this  country  may  never 
be  able  to  rise  to  power,  but  they  are  very 
well  placed  Indeed  to  precipitate  chaos  and 
ring  down  the  curtain  on  the  American 
dream,"  he  wrote     And,  again 

"It  must  be  added  that  the  Negro  him- 
self no  longer  believes  in  the  go<xl  faith 
of  white  Americans — if.  indeed,  he  ever  could 
have." 

Perhaps  Baldwin  overstates  the  case  But 
his  words  are  symptomatic  of  the  frustration 
and  Irritation  and  growing  determination  of 
the  Negro  In  America  today. 

FAILtTKE   or  GRADUALISM 

What  do  all  these  demonstrations  and  all 
these  words  mean'' 

They  mark  the  failure  of  gradualism  to 
solve  the  race  issue  Tlie  Supreme  Court 
packaged  gradualism  into  its  school  cases 
m  1955  when  it  ordered  desegregation  with 
all  deliberate  speed 

But  in  the  South,  the  white  leaders  in 
many  cases  have  done  the  least  they  could 
do,  rather  than  the  most,  within  their  set 
of  circumstances  While  progress  from  the 
white  point  of  view  may  have  been  con- 
sidered adequate  or  even  remarkable,  from 
the  Negro  point  of  view  it  has  been  dis- 
astrously slow.  In  the  North,  the  Negro  is 
registering  his  frustration  with  the  black 
ghetto  of  the  cities  where  the  basic  disease 
of  discrimination  is  creating  new  victims 
faster  than  rehabilitation  programs  can  treat 
them. 

The  Negro  has  often  found  that  negotia- 
tions, on  subjects  from  schools  to  lunch 
counters,  have  resulted  In  stalling  or  hollow 
victories. 

MORE  THAN   TOLERATION 

At  this  point,  the  white  man  is  no  long- 
er setting  the  pace  The  old  approaches 
are  no  longer  satisfactory.  The  Negro,  with 
his  growing  unity  and  determination  and 
demonstrations.  Is  choosing  the  time  and  the 
place 

The  Negro  is  looking  for  more  than  toler- 
ation. In  Birmingham,  the  city's  most  in- 
fluential and  powerful  executives  recently 
Issued  a  statement  calling  for  an  end  to 
Irresponsibility,  violence  and  hate  because  It 
was  keeping  back  the  economic  growth  of 
the  community 

In  the  circumstances,  It  was  a  welcomed 
action.  Yet  many  Negroes  assessed  It  as  a 
hollow  victory:  the  white  people  were  not 
desegregating  because  It  was  right  but  be- 
cause of  their  pocketbooks. 

Some  white  people  saw  It  that  way.  too. 
The  Reverend  Louis  L.  Mitchell,  Jr  ,  told  the 
wealthy  congregation  of  St  Luke's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Birmingham  last  Sunday  that 
settlement  of  the  race  Issue  for  economic 
reasons  was  really  Marxian  in  emphasis 

"We  must  affirm  categorically  a  more  ex- 
cellent reason  for  solution  to  our  crisis."  he 
said  and  cited,  as  that  reason,  that  segrega- 
tion Is  Immoral. 

It  seems  apparent  that  Negro  frustration 
and  determination  are  developing  into  a 
genuine  mass  movement  with  nationwide 
Impact  Negroes  and  whites  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  seeing  that  violence  does  not 
occur  and  that  progress  does. 

Negro  leaders  must  constantly  reevaluate 
their  tactics  so  that  never  will  their  sleeping 
giant,  now  awakened,  get  out  of  control. 
White  leaders  must  accelerate  the  pace  of 
desegregation  and  do  the  most,  not  the  least, 
that  Is  possible. 


It  Is  the  responsibility  of  government, 
churches,  politicians,  businessmen,  every- 
one 

A    NATURAL    YEARNING 

Lewis  W  White  Is  a  young  Negro  school- 
teacher who  was  reared  and  educated  In 
Birmingham.  After  the  6  weeks  of  demon- 
strations, the  truce,  the  bombing  and  the 
riot,  he  sat  down  and  put  his  thoughts  on 
paper      He  wrote: 

"The  natural  yearning  to  attain  the  full 
status  of  man.  a  full  and  deserving  partner 
m  the  grand  and  guarded  experiment  called 
democracy,  this  can  be  said  to  be  the  real 
and  sincere  design  of  America's  problem  mi- 
nority: the  Negro." 

He  wrote  that  the  white  camp  is  comp<J6ed 
of  a  majority  that  engages  the  enemy  with 
delay  or  violence  and  a  minority  of  moder- 
ates not  strong  enough  to  bring  about  fun- 
damental changes.  The  demonstrations,  he 
said,  are  resorted  to  by  the  Negro  "to  shame 
his  white  brethren  Into  living  true  to  the 
white  man  8  very  own  concept  of  equality  be- 
fore the  law,  full  participation  commensu- 
rate with  ability  and  desire  In  the  democratic 
venture." 

The  yoting  Negro  then  called  for  the  emer- 
gence of  superhumans  committed  to  design 
a  better  world. 

It  Is  surely  the  influence  and  ideas  of  these 
men  which  must  be  hastened  Into  action," 
he  wrote,  "or  the  next  century  will  accord  us 
the  same  sense  of  frustration  and  guilt  that 
has  too  long  been  Birmlngham"s  yoke  to 
bear." 

He  was  writing  about  Birmingham.  He 
could   have    been    writing   about   the   Nation. 

The  Promised  Land 

Patience"  hiis  become  an  ugly  word  to 
many  Negroes  Their  leaders  can  no  longer 
use  It  And  from  white  leaders.  It  stirs  only 
exasperation.  American  Negroes  have  been 
Incredibly  patient — waiting  for  the  freedom 
promised  a  hundred  years  ago  when  their 
emancipation  was  proclaimed,  waiting  for 
the  political  enfranchisement  and  civil  lights 
promised  when  the  14th  and  16th  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  were  solemnly 
ratified,  waiting  for  the  schooling  promised 
when  the  Supreme  Court  recognized  nearly  a 
decade  back  that  segregation  cannot  be 
equality. 

All  these  years  Negroes  have  waited  pa- 
tiently to  cross  into  the  promised  land.  They 
are  not  going  to  wait  quietly  any  longer. 
James  Baldwin  put  it  very  simply:  "There's 
a  bill  that's  been  due  in  this  country  for  a 
long  time.  Now.  with  Birmingham.  It's  come 
in  and  it's  got  to  be  paid." 

The  question  is  how  the  bill  to  be  paid- 
in  rancor  and  bitterness  or  in  generosity  and 
brotherhood.  It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  dep- 
rivation and  denial  have  made  the  Negro 
imperfectly  prepared  for  full  participation 
in  democracy.  But  that  is  not  bis  fault  and 
can  no  longer  be  made  a  pretext  for  more 
denial  and  deprivation.  "The  cotintry  can 
choose — must  choose,  for  the  choice  is  In- 
escapable— between  Integration  and  erunlty. 
between  a  generous  giving  of  full  equality 
to  Negroes  or  a  violent  dispute  over  righte 
which  can  no  longer  be  withheld. 

That  choice  by  the  white  community  will 
determine  the  choice  by  Negroes  between 
leaders  who  counsel  rational  restraint  and 
disciplined  striving  and  respect  for  the  com- 
munity's best  values  on  the  one  hand,  and 
leaders  who  preach  hatred  and  vengefulness 
on  the  other.  There  are  no  other  choices. 
Negroes  can  no  longer  be  kept  In  subjugation. 
They  have  liberated  themselves.  They  can 
be  welcomed  or  rejected:  but  one  way  or  the 
other,  their  bill  has  got  to  be  paid. 

There  are  ways  in  which  integration  can 
be  eased  and  speeded  The  country  has  in- 
dulged in  a  catastrophic  lethargy  about  this 
problem  over  the  past  decade.  The  Jvidi- 
clal  branch  of  the  Government  has  been  left 
to    take    the    initiative    without    appropriate 
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assertion  of  the  moral  Imperatives  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  the  Executive  or  the  State 
governmenu.  Under  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration, there  have  been  gestures  toward  the 
recognition  of  Negro  aspirations  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  numerous  exceptional  Negroes 
to  public  ofBce:  and  there  has  been  ener- 
getic Intervention  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  when  specific  situations  got  out  of 
hand,  but  now  much  more  is  needed. 

Civil  rights  legislation  is  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  two  bills  were  Introduced  in 
the  Senate  on  Thursday  by  Senators  Cooper 
and  DoDD  empowering  the  Attorney  General 
to  take  action  In  the  courts  In  behalf  of  In- 
dividuals subjected  to  discrimination  In  the 
public  schools  or  in  places  of  public  accom- 
modation. This  legislation  would  be  useful 
if  it  were  now  in  force.  Consideration  of  it 
at  this  Juncture  is  a  little  like  consideration 
of  a  bill  to  purchase  a  fire  engine  when  the 
town  hall  Is  aflame.  Nevertheless,  it  ought 
to  be  enacted,  and  promptly,  as  an  evidence 
of  congressional  concern  and  to  put  an  ad- 
ditional weapon  in  the  Justice  Department 
armory. 

But  the  great  need  now,  we  believe,  Is  for 
dynamic  national  leadership  to  tell  the  coun- 
try of  Its  crisis  and  to  win  public  opinion  to 
support  the  dramatic  changes  that  must  take 
place.  All  through  the  South  there  are  men 
of  generosity  and  vision  ready  to  throw  off  the 
shackles  that  have  held  the  white  people  as 
well  as  the  colored  people  of  the  area  in 
servitude  to  an  outmoded  social  order.  If  it 
is  hard  to  hear  their  voices  over  the  raucous 
bellowlngs  of  the  Orval  Faubuses,  the  Ross 
Barnetts,  the  Bull  Connors,  the  George  Wal- 
laces, they  are  beginning,  nevertheless,  to 
make  themselves  heard. 

These  men,  the  leaders  of  business  and 
Industry  and  the  professions  in  a  hundred 
southern  cities,  are  the  potential  Bhap>er8  of 
the  South "8  future.  In  Uttle  Rock.  In  Jack- 
son, In  Birmingham,  in  Atlanta — and  even 
in  advance  of  crUls  In  Raleigh  and  Charlot- 
tesville, and  Salisbury  and  many  another 
town— these  men  have  recognized  reality 
despite  the  posturings  of  political  leaders 
clinging  to  an  Impossible  past. 

And  In  the  North  as  well,  there  are  en- 
lightened business  and  professional  men  who 
are  well  aware  that  the  ghetto  slums  and  the 
school  dropouts  and  the  closed  doors  of  op- 
portunity are  a  blight  upon  the  whole  com- 
munity, not  upon  its  Negro  elements  alone. 
These  men  can  be  mobilized,  must  be  mo- 
bilized, to  meet  the  most  crucial  social  chal- 
lenge of  the  day. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  ought 
to  appeal  to  these  men  and  women  all  over 
America  for  support  In  a  great  undertaking. 
He  can  enlist  the  upwelllng  sense  of  decency 
and  fairness  among  ordinar;-  Americans  In  a 
crusade  to  rid  this  country,  "once  and  for  all. 
of  the  poison  of  racial  discrimination.  He 
can  set  an  example  by  the  use  of  every 
power  and  instrumentality  at  hte  command 
to  end  discrimination  In  schools.  In  housing 
in  employment,  in  the  right  to  vote.  He 
must  summon  his  countrymen  now,  while 
there  Is  yet  time,  to  the  attainment  of  a 
peaceful  revolution — and  the  avoidance  of 
such  disgraceful  disasters  as  Birmingham. 

If  all  this  is  done.  If  there  is  set  before 
American  Negroes  not  a  vague  promise  of 
future  concessions  but  a  specific  assertion 
of  recognized  rlghu  at  the  highest  level  of 
political  authority,  then  a  little  more 
patience  can  be  exhorted  and  the  River 
Jordan  can  be  crossed  In  harmony  and 
order.  This  Indeed  would  then  become  a 
promised  land  for  aU  Americans,  regardless 
of  color. 
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The   Negroes    akd   the   Natiojc 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 
Suddenly,  as  It  were,   the  struggle  of  the 
-Negroes  toward  equality  of  status  In  Amerl- 
can  society  has  taken  a  sharp  turn. 

The  demonstrations  In  Birmingham  have 
proved  to  be  something  more  than  the  work 


of  outsiders  playing  upon  the  Imaginary 
grievances  of  otherwise  docile  and  contented 
masses.  Nobody  can  now  doubt  that  the 
grievances  are  genuine  and  are  deep  under 
the  rule  of  such  men  as  'Bull"  Connor  and 
Governor  Wallace.  And  nobody  can  have 
any  doubt  either  that  the  new  generation  of 
American  Negroes  are  shedding  the  mentality 
of  slaves  and  that  they  will  not  accept  quietly 
an  imposed  Inferiority  in  education,  in  Jobs, 
in  housing,  and  In  the  public  facilities. 

For  a  hundred  years  since  Lincoln  freed 
the  slaves,  this  country  has  relied  upon  the 
education  of  the  Negroes  and  the  persuasion 
of  the  whites  to  bring  about  that  equality 
of  status  to  which  It  Is  committed.  We  are 
now  realizing  that  the  present  rate  of  change 
will  not  be  fast  enough.  The  redress  of  the 
grievances  of  the  Negroes  Is  for  the  new 
generation  too  slow  in  coming.  History 
teaches  us  that  when  this  point  is  reached 
In  the  struggle  for  what  men  regard  as 
their  Just  rights  a  revolutionary  condition 
exists. 

Then  the  supreme  questions  are  posed. 
Will  the  ruling  and  privileged  classes  take 
command  of  the  coming  changes?  Or  will 
they  cling  to  their  privileges  and  become 
the  immovable  object  In  collision  with  an 
irresistible  force? 

The  white  people  of  this  country,  not  only 
the  white  people  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
are  now  at  that  crucial  point  where  they 
must  answer  those  questions.  They  must 
choose,  on  the  one  hand,  between  leading 
the  movement  toward  equality  of  sUtus  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  standing  aside  and  let- 
ting matters  be  decided  by  collisions  between 
the  Negro  agitators  and  the  "Bull"  Connors. 

The  Negro  rebellion  Is  now  led  by  men  like 
Martin  Luther  King  who  preach  and  practice 
the  Gandhlan  doctrine  of  nonviolence.  It  is 
a  difficult  doctrine  in  any  country,  and  this 
Is  a  rather  violent  country.  The  doctrine 
worked  effectively  In  British  India.  But 
there  the  ruling  power  was  under  the  re- 
straint of  the  long  British  habit  of  constitu- 
tionalism. 

We  cannot  count  upon  nonviolence  persist- 
ing in  the  face  of  brutal  and  Illiterate  re- 
sistance. The  outstanding  danger  is  not  that 
there  may  be  rioting  and  brawling.  For 
these  can  be  suppressed.  The  outstanding 
danger  is  a  loss  of  confidence  by  the  Negro 
people  In  the  good  faith  of  the  white  people. 
ThU  Is  where  the  turning  point  lies  at  the 
present  time. 

If  confidence  Is  lost  that  there  Is  a  legiti- 
mate remedy  for  genuine  grievances,  there 
win  be  lost  at  the  same  time  confidence  In 
the  doctrine  of  nonviolence.  What  will  come 
after  that  It  is  unpleasant  to  contemplate. 

But  those  among  us  who  are  capable  of 
learning  from  history  will  do  well  to  remem- 
ber what  happened  In  Ireland  and  what  hap- 
pened In  Palestine  before  the  grievances  of 
the  Irish  and  of  the  Jews  were  redressed, 
and  also  to  reflect  on  what  is  boiling  under 
the  surface  In  those  parts  of  Africa  where 
black  Inferiority  is  Imposed. 

The  time  has  come  when  there  must  be  a 
change  In  the  American  policy  as  it  was  laid 
down  under  Elsenhower  and  continued  under 
Kennedy.  This  is  the  policy  of  leaving  de- 
segregation, which  Is  a  national  commitment, 
to  the  conflict  between  private  law  suits  and 
local  authorities.  The  cause  of  desegrega- 
tion must  cease  to  be  a  Negro  movement, 
blessed  by  white  politicians  from  the  North- 
ern States.  It  must  become  a  national  move- 
ment to  enforce  national  laws,  led  and  di- 
rected by  the  National  Government. 

I  think  this  Is  the  direction  In  which  the 
President  and  his  brother,  the  Attorney 
General,  are  now  moving.  They  shovUd  move 
directly  and  boldly  and  take  command  of  a 
cause  which  cannot  now  be  left  to  Irrespon- 
sible people.  If  It  Is  still  possible,  and  I 
think  It  Is.  to  hold  and  even  to  recover 
the  confidence  of  the  Negroes  in  the  good 
faith  of  the  whites,  then  this  Is  the  basic 


principle  by  which  to  do  it  It  Is  to  make 
plain  by  word  and  deed  that  the  Negroes 
are  no  longer  a  weak  and  isolated  minority 
trying  to  push  the  Nation  Into  doing  what 
the  national  law  and  American  principles 
require  It  to  do. 

Then,  because  the  national  power  is  behind 
the  movement  toward  equality  of  status  that 
national  power,  which  will  be  more  than 
sufficient,  can  be  exercised  without  violence, 
with  wisdom,  and  with  restraint.  For  It  is 
the  very  weak  rebels  who  feel  that  they  must 
resort  to  the  extreme  measures. 


AcoNT    CoNTimjEs    IN    Sottth's    Churches 
(By  Ralph  McGlll) 

In  the  South  the  agony  of  the  church 
continues. 

With  certain  notable  and  magnificent  ex- 
ceptions, the  harsh  and  uncomfortable  fact 
is  that  a  majority  of  the  ChrlsUan  churches 
In  the  South  continue  to  constitute  the 
single  greatest  roadblock,  not  merely  to  the 
first  great  commandment,  but  also  to  the 
necessary  amelioration  of  the  racial  prob- 
lem as  it  relates  to  the  simple  matter  of 
attending  church. 

Some  southern  churches  have  made 
bouncers  of  their  ushers,  reminding  at  least 
some  writers  of  letters  to  the  editors  of  the 
barroom  or  nightclub  bouncers  who  bodily 
carry  or  throw  out  patrons  who  are  no  longer 
welcome.  That  such  examples  have  been 
largely,  but  not  entirely,  confined  to  the 
most  evangelical  Protestant  divisions  that 
have  a  really  superlative  record  of  foreign 
missions  support,  particularly  in  Africa, 
serves  merely  to  emphasize  the  agony  of  the 
situation,  the  bewilderment  and  chagrin  of 
many  of  the  members,  and  the  guilt-anger 
and  resentment  of  those  responsible  for  the 
decisions  to  have  ushers  acting  as  bouncers 
at  the  church  door. 

Probably  the  greater  agony  is  experienced 
by  at  least  some  of  the  ministers  Involved. 
In  the  South  "the  preacher"  occupies  a  po- 
sition of  status  perhaps  higher  than  the 
ministers  of  other  regions.  Many  of  them 
write  well-read  religious  columns  for  news- 
papers. Others  appear  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision to  proclaim  the  compassion  and  love 
of  Chrtst  and  to  assert  that  the  outspread 
arms  and  hands  of  the  Nazarene  are  for  all 
peoples. 

The  statement,  "Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that 
travail  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  refresh 
you."  Is  a  part  of.  or  Implicit  in,  every  ser- 
mon,   communion,    newspaper    column,    TV, 
or  radio  sermon.     Yet.   these   columns  and 
broadcasts   Jar   harshly   with    church   doors 
closed  to  colored  visitors.     The  spectacle  of 
colored  visitors  being  dragged  from  churches 
does  violence  to  the  principles  of  Christianity 
and  makes  preposterous  the  position  of  mis- 
sionaries  in   Africa.     It   subjects  such   mis- 
sionaries to  mocking  laughter  and  contempt. 
Perhaps   most    pathetic   are   the    explana- 
tions.   It  is  said,  ""They  came  Just  to  test  us." 
"They  came  Just  to  cause  trouble."     "They 
came  merely  for  publicity."     Herein  is   ex- 
posed the   enormous  burden  of  guilt.     The 
truth   is,   as   even   those  who   have  resorted 
to    the    techniques    of    the    bouncer    would 
admit,    that    those    who    have    come    have 
done  so  quietly  and  with  no  visible  evidence 
of  wishing  to  test  or  cause  trouble.     If  ad- 
mitted, they  would  have  sat  quietly  through 
the  services. 

And,  to  be  honest,  if  visitors  did  come  for 
a  test,  what  is  the  church  welcoming  com- 
mittee and  ushers  to  do  about  that,  except 
to  meet  the  test  with  Christian  principle? 
Do  they  or  the  ministers  have  radar  eyes  to 
see  into  souls  and  minds?  How  do  they 
know  whom  to  admit  and  whom  to  send  to 
the  basement? 

It  would  seem  that  It  is  a  very  dangerous 
thing  to  claim  that  the  visitors  came  to  test 
them.  Perhaps  they  did.  Has  the  Negro  visi- 
tor who  was  bodily  removed  or  refused  admis- 
sion failed  any  test? 
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The  most  melancholy  aspect  of  such  agony 
of  church  and  private  school  In  the  South 
IS  that  It  Is  unnecessary.  A  growing  body 
of  experience  testlfles  that  by  quietly  and 
honestly  meeting  the  test  of  what  is  right, 
one  may  avoid  the  Impossible  task  of  trying 
to  serve  both  God  and  the  building  com- 
mittee. 


ITS  KHRUSHCHEV'S  MONROE  DOC- 
TRINE  NOW 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  adopt  the  reasoning  and  wording 
as  my  own  of  a  recent  statement  made 
by  Robert  Morris,  of  Dallas.  Tex. 

Khrushchev  has  proclaimed  his  own 
Monroe  Doctrine  by  telling  us  and 
everyone  else  to  keep  hands  off  Cuba.  If 
we  do  not,  he  will  pulverize  us.  That  is 
clear  enough. 

Even  more  significant  though,  is  his 
statement  that  the  United  States  should 
adhere  to  its  promises  of  last  October 
or  face  a  more  .serious  crisis  than  that 
of  last  year. 

There  are  Americans  who  still  believe 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  an  instru- 
ment of  our  policy,  not  Khrushchev's 
They  know  that  we  have  signed  a  string 
of  solemn  treaties,  under  the  OAS, 
whereby  we  pledged  not  to  allow  Soviet 
ideology,  much  less  Soviet  power,  to  be 
established  in  Cuba  or  anywhere  else 
in  the  hemisphere. 

Listening  to  Khrushchev,  one  might 
conclude  that  the  United  States  has 
unilaterally  repealed  these  treaties  and 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  itself  and  that 
Khrushchev,  reflecting  the  posture  of 
woria  conxmunism.  has  jumped  into  the 
resulting  diplomatic  vacuum  and  con- 
verted even  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  his 
own  use. 

Are  not  the  American  people  entitled 
to  know  what  our  policy  is?  Should 
not  the  correspondence  between  the 
President  and  Khrushchev  of  last  Oc- 
tober and  later,  be  released  to  us?  That 
would  tell  the  story. 

There  is  certainly  no  security  involved 
because  our  enemy  has  the  files.  "Se- 
curity" is  often  given  as  the  pretext  for 
withholding  vital  data  fi-om  the  Ameri- 
can people.  But  here,  that  obviously 
cannot  be  the  case. 

Khrushchev  has  now  publicly  invoked 
the  promises  the  United  States  made 
last  October.  Is  not  it  time  for  the 
President  to  declare,  if  that  is  the  case, 
that  we  have  made  no  promises  and  re- 
lease the  correspondence  as  proof? 

If  we  cannot  do  that,  we  will  be  made 
to  look  suspect  iii  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  particularly  the  OAS  nations  with 
whom  we  have  solemn  treaties  pledging 
the  contrary  of  what  Khrushchev 
contends. 

Actually,  I  cannot  comprehend  how 
the  United  States  could  unilaterally 
promise  Khrushchev  that  we  would 
break  the  treaties  with  the  OAS  nations. 
It  would  be  illegal  to  do  so.    A  promise, 


under  the  circumstances,  would  seem  to 
be  invalid  under  law  as  we  have 
known  it. 

Castro  keeps  telling  us  that  he  will 
acquire  Guantanamo  Naval  Base  through 
the  International  Court  of  Justice.  May- 
be he  knows  that  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  with  two  Khrushchev  judges 
on  the  bench,  will  have  different  stand- 
ards of  right  and  wrong  than  have  ex- 
isted in  the  past.  Maybe  such  a  body 
would  make  what  looks  wi-ong  today 
right  tomorrow. 

The  one  explanation  that  I  have  heard 
for  withholding  the  correspondence  is 
that  it  would  make  Khrushchev  lose  face 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  This  seems  as 
fantastic  as  the  thesis  of  the  chief  policy 
planner  of  the  State  Department.  Walt 
W.  Rostow.  that  communism  is  mellow- 
ing and  that  it  should  be  helped  in  this 
process  as  we  are  helping  it  in  Poland, 
Yugoslavia,  and  elsewhere. 

Now  that  Khrushchev  ha.s  once  again 
said  he  will  pulverize  us  let  us  have  a 
look  at  the  correspondence.  Then  wc 
can  know  what  our  policy  is.  Otherwise, 
we  must  remain  confu.sed. 

This  does  not  look  to  the  past.  It 
looks  to  the  future  Unless  we  have  a 
Caribbean  policy,  how  can  we  contend 
with  Juan  Bo.sch  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public who  is  now  caiTyinR  out  a  na- 
tionalization policy  and  building  up  a 
militia  in  a  fashion  that  strongly  resem- 
bles Castro's  buildup  to  power. 

Those  responsible  statesmen  and  Sen- 
ators who  contend  that  we  should  recog- 
nize a  Cuban  government-in-exile,  make 
an  excellent  point  If  theie  is  a  Cuban 
eovernment-in-exile,  it  could  be  the 
focus  of  all  the  moral  issues  that  devolve 
about  Cuba  in  the  councils  of  the  world 
and  of  world  opinion  It  could  be  the 
rallying  point  of  all  Cuban  exiles  who 
are  now  suspicious  and  crestfallen.  This 
government-in-exile  could  have  its  own 
information  service,  its  own  radio  sta- 
tion. It  could  tell  the  Cuban  people  the 
truth  about  Castro — and  Khrushchev. 
Our  recognizing  a  Cuban  government- 
in-exile  would  put  us  back  in  a  legal 
stance  with  respect  to  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  the  OAS  treaties. 

But  all  of  this  would  not  be  possible 
if  the  President  did  make  a  promise  to 
Khi-ushchev.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  if 
Walt  Rostow 's  policy  paper,  which  indi- 
cates we  should  give  no  encouragement 
to  the  captive  peoples  is  indeed  our  pol- 
icy. 

We  have  a  right  to  know.  This  in- 
volves our  children's  future. 


COMMISSION  ON  FOREIGN  ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Mr  MEADER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Foreign  Economic  Development. 

This  Commission  would  study  the  op- 
ei-atloaof  the  foreign  assistance  program 


and  seek  to  identify  impediments  to  in- 
vestment of  private  capital  overseas.  It 
would  recommend  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress,  policies  and  programs 
to  make  our  aid  program  more  effective 
and  facilitate  an  increased  contribution 
to  economic  development  abroad  by  the 
American  business  community. 

Monday  afternoon.  I  will  appear  before 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  to  which 
I  assume  my  bill  will  be  referred,  to  give 
testimony  on  H  R.  5490.  I  will  urge  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  incoi-porate 
my  proposal  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Foreisn  Economic  Development  in  the 
bill  which  they  report  to  the  House  for 
continuation  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R   6679 

A  bin  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Foreign 
Economic  Development 
Be  xt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.sr  of 
Representatives    of     the     United     States     of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

DECLARATION    OF    PrRPCSE 

SrcTiON  1  The  Congress  declares  that  a 
primary  purpose  of  programs  of  foreign  as- 
sistance Is  to  raise  standards  of  living  and 
promote  Internal  strength  and  stability  in 
other  free  countries,  thereby  Increasing  their 
capacity  to  resist  aggression,  stimulating  In- 
ternational trade,  and  contributing  to  the 
growth  of  free  economic  and  political  in- 
stitutions. These  goals  can  be  achieved  In 
large  measure  through  encouraging  and 
facilitating  the  investment  of  private  capital 
In  other  free  countries  to  develop  their  re- 
sources and  Improve  their  prodvictivity.  It 
Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  discover  ways 
to  stimulate  the  creative  energies  of  free 
peoples.  Including  the  fullest  use  of  free 
prlvat*  enterprl.se,  In  promoting  mutual  se- 
curity, economic  vigor,  and  Individual  lib- 
erty In  the  free  world. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    COMMISSION;     DUTIES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Commission  Established  — 
There  Is  hereby  established  a  bipartisan 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission 
on  Foreign  Economic  Development  (In  this 
Alt  referred  to  as  the  "Commission  ") . 

(b)  Duties  of  Commission. — In  conform- 
ity with  the  findings  and  In  furtherance  of 
the  purpose  declared  In  section  1,  the  Com- 
mission, after  a  complete  study  and  Investi- 
gation, shall  formulate  and  recommend  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  specific  pro- 
grams, policies,  and  administrative  and 
other  reforms,  calculated  to  rendrr  more  ef- 
fective programs  of  foreign  assl.-^tr.nce  fi- 
nanced In  whole  or  In  part  by  the  United 
States,  including  programs  designed  to  en- 
courage and  facilitate  the  Investment  of 
private  capital  In  free  countries  (nit.slde  the 
United  States,  and  the  conduct  of  trade  and 
commerce  In  such  countries,  and  between 
such  countries  and  other  free  countries.  In- 
cluding the  United  SUtes  The  study  and 
Investigation  by  the  Commission  shall  in- 
clude a  study  of  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
grams of  foreign  assistance  financed  In  whole 
or  In  part  by  the  United  States,  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  Impact  of  such  programs 
upon  investment  of  private  capital  In  other 
free  countries  The  Commission  shall  give 
particular  attention  to  developing  programs 
and  policies  calculated  to  eliminate  or  mini- 
mize the  restrictions,  hazards,  and  other 
impediments,  foreign  and  domestic  (Includ- 
ing monopolistic  and  restrictive  trade  prac- 
tices) which  Inhibit  such  investment,  trade, 
and  commerce,  and  to  provide  Incentives  for 
such   Investment,   trade,  and  commerce. 

MEMBERSHIP   OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Number  and  Appointment  — 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  cA 
twelve  members  as  follows: 
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(1)  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States; 

(2)  Two  Members  of  the  Senate  of  dif- 
ferent political  parties,  and  two  person* 
from  private  life  of  different  polltteal  par* 
ties,  appointed  by  the  Vice  President;  and 

(3)  Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  different  political  parties,  and 
two  persons  from  private  life  of  different 
political  parties,  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House. 

(b)  VACANcna — Any  vacancy  in  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

ORGANIZATION     OF     THE    COMldSSION 

SBC  4  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

QUORUM 

SBC.  5.  Seven  memliers  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

COMPENSATION    OF     MEMBERS    Of    THX 

COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Members  of  Congress. — Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion in  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress;  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
In  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  From  the  Executive 
Branch. — The  members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  each  receive  the  compensation 
which  he  would  receive  if  he  were  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission,  plus  such  additional 
compensation.  If  any.  as  is  necessary  to  make 
his  aggregate  salary  $30,500;  and  they  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  vestied  In  the 
Commission. 

(c)  Members  From  Private  Life — The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
$50  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  vested  In  the  Commission,  plus 
reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
In  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

STAFF  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  7.  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
Of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  clvll- 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended. 

certain     laws     inapplicable    to     COMMISSION 
AND    ITS  STAFF 

Sec.  8.  The  service  of  any  j>erson  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission,  the  service  of  any 
other  person  with  the  Commission,  and  the 
employment  of  any  person  by  the  Com- 
mission, shall  not  be  considered  as  service 
or  employment  bringing  such  person  within 
the  provisions  of  section  203,  205,  or  207  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  or  of  any 
other  Federal  law  imposing  restrictions,  re- 
quirements, or  penalties  In  relation  to  the 
employment  of  persons,  the  performance  of 
services,  or  the  payment  or  receipt  of  com- 
pensation In  connection  with  any  claim, 
proceeding,  or  matter  involving  the  United 
States. 

EXPENSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  9.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  CoMMmrEEs. — The  Commis- 
sion may  create  such  committees  of  its  mem- 
bers with  such  powers  and  duties  as  may 
be  delegated  thereto. 


(b)  Hearings  and  Sessions. — The  Com- 
mission, or  any  committee  thereof,  may  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  bold  such  hearings  and  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places,  and  take  such 
testimony,  as  the  Commission  or  such  com- 
mittee may  deem  advisable.  Any  member  of 
the  Commission  may  administer  oaths  or  af- 
firmations to  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Commission  or  befcMw  any  committee  there- 
of. 

(c)  Obtaining  Official  Data. — The  Com- 
mission, or  any  committee  thereof.  Is  au- 
thorized to  secure  directly  from  any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  agency,  board, 
commission,  office,  Independent  establish- 
ment, or  Instrumentality  Information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act:  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  establishment,  or  instrumentality  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such  In- 
formation, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statis- 
tics directly  to  the  Commission,  or  any  com- 
mittee thereof,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Conunls- 
slon  or  of  the  committee  concerned. 

(d)  SuBPENA  Power. — The  Commission,  or 
any  committee  thereof,  shall  have  power  to 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  and  documents;  to  administer 
oaths;  to  take  testimony;  to  have  printing 
and  binding  done;  and  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures as  it  deems  advisable  within  the 
amount  appropriated  therefor.  Subpenas 
shall  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  committee  and  shall  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  them.  The  pro- 
visions of  section  102  to  104,  Inclusive,  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (2  U.S.C.  192-194).  shall 
apply  in  the  case  of  any  faUure  of  any  wit- 
ness to  comply  with  any  subpena  or  to  testi- 
fy when  summoned  under  authority  of  this 
section. 

expiration  of  commission 

Sec.  11.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  ex- 
ist on  June  30,  1966. 


INTERAMA  WILL  FOCUS  WORLD  AT- 
TENTION ON  AMERICAN  CUL- 
TURAL STRUCTURE 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Interama 
is  the  first  international  exposition 
which  will  be  permanent  and  which  will 
focus  world  attention  on  the  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  aspects  of  our 
American  way  of  life — our  progress  with 
freedom. 

It  will  be  located  in  Miami,  Fla..  in  the 
Third  Congressional  District  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent,  and  is  scheduled 
to  open  in  1965. 

Interama  will  bring  together,  under 
freedom,  the  governments  and  industries 
of  the  Americas  in  a  spirit  of  good  will 
and  understanding,  and  provide  a  center 
for  the  continuous  exchange  of  cultures, 
ideas,  and  people. 

Interama  will  portray  the  American 
way  of  life,  our  progress  with  freedom 
and  will  show,  through  dynamic  exhibits 
and  live  performances  what  the  Americas 
have  achieved,  without  the  sacrifice  of 
civil   liberties   and   individual    freedom. 


within  the  framework  of  Democratic  in- 
stitutions. 

Interama.  the  popular  short  name 
which  means  Inter-American  Cultural 
and  Trade  Center,  will  be  a  showcase  of 
life  In  the  Americas  with  exhibits  and 
events,  constantly  updated  and  revised 
to  reflect  the  achievements  and  goals  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Americas. 

One  section  of  Interama — the  interna- 
tional area — will  be  devoted  to  the  U.S. 
and  foreign  governments — specifically  to 
the  Latin  American  governments;  anoth- 
er section — the  International  area — will 
be  devoted  to  industry;  a  third,  the  cul- 
tural area,  will  be  devoted  to  culture  and 
educational  activities;  and  a  fourth,  the 
festival  area,  will  be  devoted  to  recre- 
ation and  amusement. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  this  splendid  project  that  I 
address  myself  today. 

The  Members  of  this  honorable  body 
will  be  Interested,  I  am  sure,  in  the  fol- 
lowing public  utterances  In  recent  days 
by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Florida,  by 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of 
Dade  County,  Fla.,  and  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  City  of  Opa-locka: 

Senate  Memorial  95fi 
A  memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United 

States    requesting    the    President    of    the 

United  States  to  approve  participation  of 

the  United  SUtes  with  a  Federal  exhibit  In 

Interama  and  to  assist  the  Latin  American 

nations  to  participate  In  Interama 

Whereas  the  past  decade  has  witnessed 
great  progress  In  Florida's  permanent  popu- 
lation and  economic  growth  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  close  friendly  relations  with  our 
Latin  American  neighbors;  and 

Whereas  Florida  Is  attracting  many  more 
millions  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  from  nations  throughout 
the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Plorlda  has  estab- 
lished an  agency,  the  Inter-American  Center 
Authority,  to  create  and  build  Interama,  the 
first  permanent  International  exposition  to 
portray  the  American  way  of  life — progress 
with  freedom — to  show  what  the  Americas 
have  achieved  without  the  sacrifice  of  civil 
liberties  and  Individual  freedom  within  the 
framework  of  democratic  institutions;  and 

Whereas  Interama  will  be  an  ever-chang- 
ing showcase  of  life  in  the  Americas  and 
will  reflect  the  accomplishments  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  through 
dynamic  exhibits,  events,  and  live  perform- 
ances that  are  constantly  revised  and  up- 
dated; and 

Whereas  Interama  will  bring  together,  un- 
der freedom,  the  governments  and  industries 
of  the  Americas  In  a  spirit  of  good  will  and 
understanding  and  provide  a  continuous  ex- 
change of  cultures.  Ideas,  and  peoples;  and 

Whereas  Interama  will  be  worldwide  in 
scope  with  special  emphasis  on  the  exhibits 
and  pavilions  of  the  nations  of  the  other 
Americas;  and 

Whereas  Interama  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  Latin  American  nations  and  the  spirit 
and  substance  of  Interama's  goals  parallel 
and  support  those  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress; and 

Whereas  the  construction  and  operation 
of  Interama  has  been  proven  economically 
feasible  based  on  studies  made  by  responsi- 
ble survey  organizations;  and 

Whereas  Interama  will  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  progress  and  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida.  That  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Florida  this  legislature  does 
commend    to    the    President   of   the    United 
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Statea.  John  P.  Kennedy,  to  view  wttb  favor 
and  to  approve  Uie  participation  of  Um 
United  State*  with  a  Federal  extUbtt  In  In- 
terama  and  to  saalst  the  LaUn  American 
naUuoa  to  participate  In  Interama  to  nuUte 
It  a  sliowpiace  for  the  people  of  the  world; 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  thla  memarlai  be 
dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  President  of  the  U  8.  Senate: 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  US.  House  at  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  member  of  the 
Florida   delegaUon   to   the   U.S.  Congress. 


Rksolctiom  8640 
Resolution   requesting   the  President  of   the 

United  Sutes  to  approve  the  U.3.  parUcl- 
patlon  In  Interama  by  providing  a  Fed- 
eral exhibit  and  by  assisting  In  the  con- 
struction  of   exhibits   of   Latin   American 

Nations 

Whereas  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  requires  the  development  of  Improved 
relations  and  Increased  trade  with  the  Latin 
American  Republics:  and 

Whereaa  International  friendship  and 
trade  are  founded  upon  the  good  wUl  and 
mutual  respect  of  the  people  of  one  nation 
for  those  of  others,  and  must  be  baaed  pri- 
marily upon  extensive  and  direct  personal 
contact  and  understanding;  and 

Whereas  the  natural  expansion  of  our 
trade  with  Latin  America,  without  subsidy 
or  compulsion.  wUi  sustain  employment  and 
production  and  Improve  living  standards 
both  In  the  United  States  and  In  Latin 
America,  preventing  the  inflltratlon  of  un- 
democratic philosophies  In  Latin  America 
while  promoting  mutual  good  wUl.  under- 
standing and  confidence,  lasting  trade  con- 
nections, and  solidarity  among  all  the 
American  Republics:  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Florida  has  esUb- 
llshed  as  a  State  agency,  the  Inter-American 
Center  Authority,  to  create  and  maintain 
Interama  In  Dade  County.  Fla..  as  the  first 
permanent  International  expoaltlon  to  por- 
tray the  American  way  of  life — "Progress 
With  Freedom  ■ — to  show  what  the  Americans 
have  achieved  without  the  sacrifice  of  civil 
liberties  or  Individual  freedom  within  the 
framework  of  democratic  InsUtutloas.  and 
Whereas  Interama  will  be  a  showcase  of 
life  In  the  Americas  and  will  reflect  the  ac- 
complishments and  aspirations  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Americas  through  dynamic  exhibits, 
events,  and  live  performances  that  will  be 
constantly  revised  and  updated:  and 

Whereas  Interama  will  bring  together,  un- 
der freedom,  the  governments.  Industries, 
and  cultures  of  the  Americas  In  a  spirit  of 
good  will  and  understanding  and  provide  a 
continuous  exchange  of  Ideas  and  peoples; 
and 

Whereas  Interama  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  by 
Latin  American  nations  and  the  spirit  and 
substance  of  Interama's  goals  parallel  and 
support  those  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress: 
and 

Whereas  the  SUte  of  Florida.  Dade  County. 
and  the  city  of  Miami  have  already  donated 
substantial  moneys  and  contributed  land 
which  Is  now  being  developed  as  the  In- 
terama site,  and  the  proposed  construction 
and  operation  of  Interama  have  been  proven 
economically  feasible  based  on  studies  made 
by  responsible  survey  organizations:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  tlie  Board  of  County  Cummis. 
sioners  o/  Dade  County.  Fla  .  That  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Dade  County,  this  b«jard  does 
hereby  respectfully  request  the  Honorable 
John  F.  Kennedy.  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  approve  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Interama  by 
authorizing  the  construction  and  operation 
of  an  appropriate  Federal  exhibit  pavilion 
at  Interama  and  by  assisting  the  countries 
of  Latin  America  In  constructing  then  own 
national  e.xhlblts;  and  be  It  further 


Resolved.  That  cople*  of  this  resolution  be 
dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
sutes;  to  the  President  of  the  U3,  Senate; 
to  the  Speaker  ot  the  U3.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  member  of  the  Florida 
delegation  to  the  VS.  Congress. 


A  RiSOLCTTON  or  THE  CHAICBXS  or  COUMEKCS 

or  TH«  Crrr  or  Opa-locka,  Fla.,  Endo«»- 

ING   THE  InTKKAMA   PaoJECT 

Whereaa  It  U  apparent  that  the  best  Inter- 
est of  the  citizens  of  thla  area  and  of  our 
Nation  will  be  better  served  by  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Interama  project  as  soon  as 
posalble,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
City  of  Opa-locka  docs  endorse  this  project 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  Improvement  of  relaUons  with  the 
Latin  American  nations,  with  whom  the  Mi- 
ami area  Is  in  cloee  touch,  so  that  the  Miami 
area  may  become  the  true  Gateway  to  the 
Americas." 

2.  That  It  will  Improve  our  areas  economy. 

3.  That  It  will  boost  the  Income  In  this 
area  thereby  uiggerlng  its  development  and 
expansion. 

4.  That  It  will  provide  necessary  Jobs,  par- 
ticularly In  the  construction  neld  where  most 
of  the  need  now  lies. 

5.  That  this  chamber  is  extremely  optimis- 
tic about  the  benefits  of  Interama  and  feels 
that  It  will  not  only  Increase  the  presUge  of 
this  area  and  of  oiu'  Nation  In  the  eyes  of 
the  world:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  City  of  Opa-locka.  Fla..  That  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  City  of  Opa-locka 
does  hereby  endorse  the  Interama  project 
and  urges  such  action  by  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  may  be  necessary  to  Implement 
the  project 


TRANSFER  OF  SPECIAL.  ORDER 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  order 
I  have  for  today  be  put  over  until  a  week 
from  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  Uiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WORLD  WAR  n  AND  KOREAN 
VETERANS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  "^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  leKislation  offered  today  would  Krant 
the  GI  bill  educational  entitlement  of 
World  War  II  and  Korean  conflict  vet- 
erans who  were  unable  to  use  these  bene- 
fits to  the  children  of  these  veterans. 
The  amount  of  benefits  to  each  child 
would  be  determined  by  the  veteran  him- 
self or.  if  he  is  deceased  or  incompetent, 
by  the  other  parent  or  the  euardian  In 
a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans"  Affairs. 

Many  World  War  II  and  Korean  con- 
flict veterans  have  told  me  that  one  of 
their  greatest  regrets  is  that  they  were 
not  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  afforded  by  the  GI 
bill.  The  ralsin^'  of  families,  the  neces- 
sity of  engaging  in  full-time  work,  the 
impossibility  of  relocating  near  educa- 


tional institutions,  and  other  valid  rea- 
sons prevented  numerous  veterans  from 
taking  advantage  of  a  law  intended  to 
mutually  benefit  them  and  the  Nation. 

It  seems  fitting  and  proper  that  the 
children  of  these  veterans  should  be 
given  the  advantage  their  parents  were 
not  able  to  experience.  At  a  time  iwhcn 
so  much  attention  is  being  focused  on 
education  as  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  in  the  interest  of  national  sur- 
vival, it  is  appropriate  that  Congress 
consider  legislation  which  has  the  pur- 
pose of  honoring  those  who  served  our 
country  in  the  past  by  means  of  extend- 
ing a  helping  hand  to  those  who  will 
serve  it  in  the  future. 


THE  NEGROES  AND  THE   NATION 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  BolandI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
hke  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  very  well  reasoned 
thoughts  of  Walter  Llppmann  in  his  col- 
umn, appearing  In  the  Washington  Po,st 
and  Times-Herald.  Tuesday.  May  28.  in 
which  he  states  that  the  cause  of  desegre- 
gation must  cease  to  be  a  Negro  move- 
ment, but  'must  become  a  national 
movement  to  enforce  national  laws,  led 
and  directed  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment "  Under  unanimous  consent.  I  in- 
clude Mr.  Lippmann's  column  with  my 
remarks  in  the  Record: 

Ths  Nkckocs  and  the  Nation 
( By  Walter  Llppmann ) 

Suddenly,  as  It  were,  the  stn.iggle  of  the 
Negroes  toward  equality  of  status  In  Ameri- 
can stx-lety  has  taken  a  sharp  turn. 

The  demonstrations  In  Birmingham  have 
proved  to  be  something  more  than  the  work 
of  outsiders  playing  upon  the  imaginary 
grievances  of  otherwise  docile  and  content- 
ed masses.  Nobody  can  now  doubt  that  the 
grievances  are  genuine  and  are  deep  under 
the  rule  of  such  men  as  Bull  Connor  and 
Governor  Wallace.  And  nobody  can  have 
any  doubt  either  that  the  new  generation 
of  American  Negroes  are  shedding  the  men- 
tality of  slaves  and  that  they  will  not  accept 
quietly  an  Imposed  Inferiority  In  education. 
In  Jobs.  In  housing,  and  In  the  public  fa- 
cilities. 

For  a  hiindred  years  since  Lincoln  freed 
the  slaves,  this  country  has  relied  upon  the 
education  of  the  Negroes  and  the  persuasion 
of  the  whites  to  bring  about  that  equality  of 
status  to  which  It  Is  committed.  We  are 
now  realizing  that  the  present  rate  of  change 
will  not  be  fast  enough  The  redress  of  the 
grievances  of  the  Negroes  Is  for  the  new  gen- 
eration too  slow  In  coming  Hlstorj-  teaches 
us  that  when  this  point  Is  reached  In  the 
struggle  for  what  men  regard  as  their  Just 
rights  a  revolutionary  condition  exists. 

Then  the  supreme  questions  are  posed. 
Win  the  ruling  and  privileged  classes  take 
command  of  the  coming  changes?  Or  will 
they  cling  to  their  privileges  and  become  the 
Immovable  object  In  collision  with  an  Ir- 
resistible force? 

The  white  people  of  this  country,  not  only 
the  white  people  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
are  now  at  that  crucial  point  where  they 
must  answer  those  questions.  They  must 
choose,   on  the   one   hand,   between   leading 
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the  movement  toward  equality  of  status 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  standing  aside  and 
letting  matters  be  decided  by  collisions  be- 
tween the  Negro  agitators  and  the  Bull 
Connors. 

The  Negro  rebellion  is  now  led  by  men 
like  Martin  Luther  King  who  preach  and 
practice  the  Gandhlan  doctrine  of  nonvio- 
lence. It  is  a  difficult  doctrine  In  any  coun- 
try, and  this  Is  a  rather  violent  country. 
The  doctrine  worked  effectively  In  British 
India.  But  there  the  ruling  power  was  un- 
der the  restraint  of  the  long  British  habit  of 
constitutionalism. 

We  cannot  count  upon  nonviolence  per- 
sisting In  the  face  of  brutal  and  Illiterate 
resistance  The  outstanding  danger  is  not 
that  there  may  be  rioting  and  brawling.  For 
these  can  be  suppressed.  The  outstanding 
danger  Is  a  loss  of  confidence  by  the  Negro 
people  In  the  good  faith  of  the  white  people. 
This  is  where  the  turning  point  lies  at  the 
present  time. 

If  confidence  Is  lost  that  there  Is  a  legiti- 
mate remedy  for  genuine  grievances,  there 
will  be  lost  at  the  same  time  confidence  In 
the  doctrine  of  nonviolence.  What  will 
come  after  that  It  is  unpleasant  to  contem- 
plate. 

But  those  among  us  who  are  capable  of 
learning  from  history  will  do  well  to  remem- 
ber what  happened  In  Ireland  and  what 
happened  In  Palestine  before  the  grievances 
of  the  Irish  and  of  the  Jews  were  redressed, 
and  also  to  reflect  on  what  Is  boiling  under 
the  surface  in  those  parts  of  Africa  where 
black  Inferiority  Is  Imposed. 

The  time  has  come  when  there  must  be  a 
change  In  the  American  policy  as  It  was  laid 
down  under  Elsenhower  and  continued  un- 
der Kennedy.  This  Is  the  policy  of  leaving 
desegregation,  which  Is  a  national  commit- 
ment, to  the  conflict  between  private  law- 
suits and  local  authorities.  The  cause  of  de- 
segregation must  cease  to  be  a  Negro  move- 
ment, blessed  by  white  politicians  from  the 
Northern  States.  It  must  become  a  national 
movement  to  enforce  national  laws,  led  and 
directed  by  the  National  Government. 

I  think  this  Is  the  direction  In  which  the 
President  and  his  brother,  the  Attorney 
General,  are  now  n>ovlng.  They  should  move 
directly  and  boldly  and  take  command  of  a 
cause  which  cannot  now  be  left  to  Irrespon- 
sible people.  If  It  is  still  possible,  and  I 
think  It  Is,  to  hold  and  even  to  recover  the 
confidence  of  the  Negroes  In  the  good  faith 
of  the  whites,  then  this  Is  the  basic  princi- 
ple by  which  to  do  it.  It  Is  to  make  plain  by 
word  and  deed  that  the  Negroes  are  no 
longer  a  weak  and  Isolated  minority  trying 
to  push  the  Nation  Into  doing  what  the  na- 
tional law  and  American  principles  require 
It  to  do. 

Then,  because  the  national  power  Is  be- 
hind the  movement  toward  equality  of 
status,  that  national  power,  which  will  be 
more  than  sufficient,  can  be  exercised  with- 
out violence,  with  wisdom,  and  with  re- 
straint. For  it  is  the  very  weak  rebels  who 
feel  that  they  must  resort  to  the  extreme 
measures. 


THE  NEGROS  FUTURE  IN  THE 
SOUTH 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Williams  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port carries  an  interview  with  Gov.  Ross 


R.  Bamett.  of  Mississippi.  This  article 
contains  a  great  deal  of  factual  informa- 
tion which  should  lay  at  rest  the  many 
unfoimded  rumors  and  downright  false- 
hoods constantly  appearing  in  the  na- 
tional press. 

The  real  story  in  Mississippi  today  is 
that  2  million  white  and  Negro  citizens 
are  working  harmoniously  together  for 
the  economic  betterment  of  both  races. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  trend  will  continue 
so  long  as  we  have  the  right  to  control 
our  own  destiny;  or.  until  we  are  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  be  governed  with 
our  own  consent. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  the  House: 

Interview  With  Governor  Barnett  or  Mis- 
sissippi: The  Negro's  FimniE  in  the 
South 

(Note. — With  pressure  against  racial  bar- 
riers growing.  Is  the  South  changing  In  Its 
attitude  tov;ard  the  Negroes?  If  left  to 
themselves,  what  would  States  such  as  Mis- 
sissippi do  about  the  drive  for  mixed  schools, 
mixed  restaurants,  all  the  other  campaigns 
aimed  against  segregation?  Is  a  real  solu- 
tion to  the  racial  problem  possible  without 
conflict  and  violence?  To  get  the  viewpoint 
of  a  State  political  leader,  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  Invited  Governor  Barnett,  of  Missis- 
sippi, to  Its  conference  room  for  this  exclu- 
sive Interview  by  members  of  the  magazine's 
news  staff.) 

Question.  Governor  Barnett.  does  the  Ne- 
gro In  Mississippi,  or  In  any  other  Southern 
State,  have  much  of  a  future? 

Answer.  Yes.  he  does.  The  Negro  who 
takes  advantage  of  his  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  otherwise  prepares  himself  for 
responsibilities  has  every  reason  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  bright  future  and  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  In  any  section  of  the  South. 

Question.  As  good  a  future  as  In  the 
North? 

Answer.  Frankly.  I  think  he'd  have  a  bet- 
ter future  in  the  South  than  in  the  North. 

Question.  Why  do  you  say  that? 

Answer.  Take  Negro  schoolteachers,  for  ex- 
ample: In  Mississippi  we  have  one  Negro 
schoolteacher  to  every  119  Negro  citizens.  In 
New  York.  I  am  told,  there  Is  one  Negro 
schoolteacher  to  every  500  Negro  citizens  and 
In  Ohio  one  Negro  teacher  to  every  485  Ne- 
gro citizens.  So  there  is  one  example  that 
I  think  Is  outstanding. 

Question.  What  other  opportunities  do  Ne- 
groes have  In  the  South? 

Answer.  In  Mississippi,  as  In  other  States 
of  the  South,  we  have  many  Negro  profes- 
sional people,  such  as  doctors,  lawyers,  teach- 
ers, dentists,  undertakers,  ministers,  social 
workers,  nurses  and  many  others. 

In  addition,  we  have  Negroes  who  own 
their  own  businesses — quite  a  number  of 
them,  wealthy  businessmen.  Tliey  own  real 
estate.  In  Mississippi,  there  are  more  than 
27,000  Negro  farmers  who  own  title  to  land 
valued  at  approximately  $100  million.  More 
than  27  percent  of  the  privately  owned  homes 
In  Mississippi  are  owned  by  Negroes. 

Question.  How  many  Negroes  are  there  in 
Mississippi? 

Answer.  About  43  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion is  Negro;  57  percent  Is  white.  Two  years 
ago  it  was  about  45  percent  Negro  and  55 
percent  white. 

Question.  Then  are  Negroes  leaving  Mis- 
sissippi? 

Answer.  Some  have  left.  yes.  But  they  are 
not  leaving  In  great  numbers. 

Question.  What  kinds  of  people  are  leav- 
ing? 

Answer.  I  think  the  better-educated  Ne- 
groes are  staying.  Our  statistics  show  that 
a  higher  percentage  of  the  graduates  of  Jack- 
son State  College  for  Negroes  remain  in  Mis- 
sissippi after  graduation  than  the  graduates 


of  any  other  State-supported  college  for 
either  race.  We  believe  that  the  better- 
educated  Negroes  stay  In  Mississippi  because 
they  find  it  easier  to  secure  employment  in 
the  fields  for  which  they  are  qualified. 

Those  Negroes  who  leave  Mississippi  are 
usually  those  unskilled  In  any  type  of  trade 
or  profession. 

Question.  Why  do  they  leave? 

Answer.  We  consider  the  lack  of  farm  em- 
plo3mient  as  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
migration  of  Negro  laborers  Into  other  areas. 
Farm  mechanization  and  Government  restric- 
tions on  cotton  acreage  have  eliminated 
many  farm  Jobs.  Most  of  these  migrants 
from  the  South  have  gone  to  big  cities  of 
the  North. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  a  wider  dis- 
tribution of  the  Negro  population  outside  the 
South  would  be  a  good  thing? 

Answer.  It  would  be  for  the  South,  yes. 
Then  the  North  and  East  would  laetter  under- 
stand our  problem. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  you  think  the 
South  would  be  better  off  with  fewer 
Negroes? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Then  would  you  prefer  it  If  the 
Negroes  left  the  South? 

Answer.  No.  I'm  not  wanting  them  to 
leave.  We  value  our  Negro  citizens.  But 
they  have  the  freedom  of  choice  to  remain 
in  the  South  or  to  move  elsewhere. 

Question.  What  about  schools  for  Negroes? 
Are  they  given  an  opportunity  to  get  an 
education  In  the  South? 

Answer.  Oh,  yes.  sir.  As  far  as  schools  are 
concerned,  our  Negro  students  can  receive  an 
education  Just  as  good  as  any  other  student 
right  up  through  liberal-arts  degrees  in  col- 
leges. 

Question.  Do  you  have  colleges  for  Negroes? 

Answer.  We  have  three  State-supported 
colleges  for  Negroes  In  Mississippi.  At  Jack- 
son State  College  for  Negroes,  in  Jacl»n. 
the  State  capital,  they  have  about  ;j!r700 
Negro  students.  Alcorn  A.  &  M.  CoUa^  at 
Lorman.  near  Utlca.  Miss.,  was  the  first 
senior  land-grant  college  for  Negroes  ever 
built  In  the  United  States.  It  has  about 
1.450  students.  Then  we  also  have  the  Mis- 
sissippi College  for  Negroes  at  Itta  Bena. 
Miss.,  with  around  1.200  students. 

Question.  Are    these    colleges    accredited? 

Answer.  Two  of  them  are.  Jackson  State 
College  and  Alcorn  A.  &  M.  are  fully  ac- 
credited by,  and  are  members  of.  the  South- 
ern Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools. 
Mississippi  'Vocational  at  Itta  Bena  Is  a  new 
Institution  and  has  not  yet  attained  mem- 
bership In  the  Southern  Association. 

All  three  are  accredited  by  the  Mississippi 
A-ssoclation  of  Colleges  and  Schools  and  by 
the  accrediting  commission  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi. 

I'll  show  you,  gentlemen,  how  good  we 
are  to  the  Negroes:  Since  1952.  Mississippi 
has  spent  at  least  $100  million  in  building 
school  facilities  on  a  State  level,  $90  million 
on  a  local  level.  And  63  percent  of  that 
money  went  into  construction  of  Negro  school 
facilities. 

At  the  college  level  during  1960-62  the  State 
money  spent  for  new  buildings  averaged  $497 
per  Negro  student  compared  with  $372  per 
white  student.  Tax  money  provided  for  gen- 
eral 8upp>ort  of  public  higher  education  was 
$580  per  white  student  and  $622  per  Negro 
student. 

Question.  Was  that  to  bring  Negro  schools 
up  to  the  standards  of  the  schools  for  whites? 

Answer.  It's  a  continuing  gradual  improve- 
ment. You  know,  until  the  Civil  War.  the 
Negroes  were  slaves,  illiterate.  But  they've 
come  a  long  way  since  the  end  of  the  War 
Between  the  States.  Proof  of  the  increasing 
quality  of  education  in  our  Negro  schools  Is 
the  increasing  number  of  Negro  teachers  who 
qualify  for  higher  degrees.  We  now  have 
7.382  Negro  teachers  with  a  master's  degree 
or  above. 
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Question.  What  about  profesalunal  train- 
ing or  graduate  study?  Can  Negroes  get  that 
in  Miaalaalppl  coUeges  or  do  they  have  to  go 
outside  the  State? 

Answer.  Well.  In  some  instances  they  have 
to  go  to  schools  outside  the  State.  A  legis- 
lative grant  waa  passed  In  1948  and  went 
Into  effect  In  1949.  The  grant  provides  for 
students  who  want  to  take  up  medicine,  law. 
architecture,  engineering  and  other  courses 
not  available  In  our  colleges  for  Negro 
students. 

The  amount  of  grant  varies  from  SlOO  to 
$300  per  yeiu".  We  pay  the  difference  In  the 
amount  a  college  out  of  State  would  charge 
for  the  covirse.  as  compared  to  the  charge  In 
Mississippi.  Travel,  tuition  and  living  ex- 
penses are  provided  for  in  the  grant.  Over 
5.000  Negro  students  have  been  aided  by 
this  program. 

Question.  The  only  school  Integration  you 
have  In  Mississippi  Is  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi.  Isn't  It' 

Answer.  Ole  Miss  is  not  integrated  today. 
genUemen. 

Question.  But  one  Negro,  James  Meredith. 

Is  enrolled  In  the  university 

Answer.  You  know  what  be  says,  don't 
you — that  he  s  the  moBt  segregated  Negro  In 
America. 

Question.  Has     he     opened     the     door     to 
larger  integration?    Do  you  see  the  lime  com- 
ing  when    there   will    be    integration    In    the 
University  of  Mississippi  on  a  broader  scale  ^ 
Answer.  No. 

Question  People  In  the  North  usually  take 
the  position  that  the  question  of  school  in- 
tegration. Including  coUeges.  has  been  settled 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  the  people 
up  here  keep  asking.  "Why  don't  the  people 
of  Mississippi  obey  the  law  of  the  land?" 
How  would  you  answer  that? 

Answer.  W^lth  all  due  respect  to  the  Su- 
preme Court — and  I  have  the  utmost  respect 
for  all  courts — the  1964  decision  in  Brown 
V.  Topeka  Board  of  Education  \s  not  the  law 
of  the  land.  It  s  the  law  uf  that  particular 
case.  And  I  don  t  believe  there  are  many 
lawyers  in  America  who  will  disagree  with  me 
on  that. 

The  1954  decision  applies  to  that  case  only. 
It  does  not  apply  to  Mississippi  or  Alabama 
or  Georgia  or  any  other  State.  These  States 
have  their  right  to  their  day  In  court.  All 
cases  axe  Just  a  little  different — no  two  cases 
are  exactly  the  same. 

Question  Do  you  think  that  each  case  of 
a  Negro  seeking  to  enter  a  white  school  In 
Mississippi  Will  have  to  go  through  a  sepa- 
rate process  in  court,  as  James  Meredith  dld^ 
Or  will  there  be  a  sort  of  mass  entry  of 
Negro  students? 

Answer.  Nobody  knows  tlie  answer  to  that. 

Question.  What    would    happen    if    public 

schools    in    Mississippi    were    given    a    direct 

court    order     to     desegregate?       Would     the 

schools  be  closed '' 

Answer  I  Just  don't  know.  Its  legal  for 
them  to  be  closed  in  Mississippi.  The  trus- 
tees may  close  the  schools.  The  Governor 
may  close  the  schools — public  schools,  that 
Is.  But  we'll  have  to  wait  until  we  get  to 
that  bridge  before  we  cross  it.  The  order 
hasn't  come  yet. 

"SBPAJIATION     or    RACES     lH     EDUCATION     IS     BEST 

roa  BOTH  RACES  ■■ 

Question  'WTiy  Is  the  South  so  strongly 
opposed    to    Integration    of    public    schools? 

Answer.  We  believe  that  separation  of  the 
races  in  public  education  Is  the  best  for 
both  races  Because  of  our  population  ratio, 
if  we  Integrate  our  classrooms  we  will  have 
some  classes  predominantly  Negro  and  some 
classes  predominantly  white.  We  know  that 
a  student,  can  learn  and  develop  himself 
Into  a  good  citizen  if  he  acquires  his  edu- 
cation among  classmates  of  his  own  race, 
with  a  teacher  of  his  own  race.  The  disgrace- 
ful sltaatlon  In  Washington.  DC.  and  other 
big  cities  where  desegregation  has  been  the 
final    result    of    forced    integration    further 


proves  our  po4nt  that  tensions  exist  in  heavily 
integrated  classrooms. 

In  the  report  on  official  Investigation  of 
the  Thanksgiving  Day  football  riot  at  the 
District  of  Coltimbla  stadlxim,  published  In 
va.  News  &  World  Report,  It  waa  revealed 
that  316  whites  and  30  negroes  were  Injured. 
In  addition,  145  persons  reported  being 
pushed,  shoved  and  slapped.  There  were 
broken  noses,  broken  Jaws,  dislocated  Jaws, 
and  teeth  knocked  out.  This  was  a  deplor- 
able racial  outburst  In  oiir  Nation's  capital. 

Question.  Governor,  can  you  foresee  a 
time  when  there  will  be  desegregation  In 
Mississippi? 

Answer.  No.  sir  I  hope  that  It  will  never 
come.  Do  you  want  to  know  why?  Because, 
gentlemen,  we  believe  in  the  purity  and  the 
integrity  of  both  races.  And  everywhere  peo- 
ple have  Integrated  long  enough  and  ex- 
tensively enough.  It  has  absoUnely  mined 
every  civilization. 

Question  Do  you  mean  that  you  regard 
Negroes  as  inferior  and  that  you  feel  Inter- 
marriage would  dilute  the  quality  of  the 
white  race'' 

Answer.  That  s  exactly  It.  It  has  hap- 
pened, gentlemen  History  teaches  us  that 
It  s  happened  many  times 

Question.  Do  you  foresee  Integration  any- 
where in  the  South  on  any  exten.slve  scale? 

Answer.    No. 

WHrRK  THE  ProPLE  STAND 

Question.  How  do  you  size  up  the  present 
sentiment  of  people  In  Mississippi?  Are  there 
more  of  them  who  believe  in  integration  now 
than  there  were,  say,  a  few  years  ago? 

Answer.  I  doubt  it  The  people  of  our 
State  are  Arm  believers  In  separation  of  the 
races.  They  are  firm  and  unwavering  be- 
lievers. I  don't  think  many  have  weakened, 
though  It  may  be  that  some  were  weaker 
than  we  thought  they  were  before  the  1954 
school  decision. 

Question.  There  have  been  reports  of  a 
shift  in  attitude  In  the  South  recently — 
that  more  and  more  people  there  are  decid- 
ing that  integration  is  Inevitable  and  taking 
this  attitude:  "I'm  still  against  it.  but  it's 
going  to  come,  so  we'd  better  bring  It  on 
our  terms  instead  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's "    Do  you  sense  such  a  shift? 

Answer.    No.  sir.  I  don't. 

Question.  You  don't  think  many  pe<iple 
In  the  South  feel  that  way? 

Answer.  Some  weaklings  do  Some  mod- 
erates do.  But  I  think  the  big  majority  of 
the  people  are  still  firm  in  their  belief  that 
Integration  is  wrong. 

Question.  And  they  don't  see  it  as  inevi- 
table? 

Answer.  No.  they  don't  admit  It's  Inevi- 
table They  think  the  pendulum  will  swing 
back  the  other  way. 

Question  Why  do  they  think  the  pendu- 
lum will   swing  back? 

Answer.  Because  the  northern  people  don't 
really  want  integration  either.  They  don't 
want  It  any  more  than  we  do.  even  though 
they  say  they  do.  We  are  honest — we  admit 
that  we  don't  want  it.  That's  the  main 
difference.  In  the  North  and  in  the  East 
they  say  they  want  It.  They  are  not  honest 
about  It  and  we  are.  Now.  that's  the  God's 
truth  about  It.  gentlemen. 

Question.  What  kind  of  status  does  a 
Negro  have  In  Mississippi?  Is  It  comparable 
to  that  of  a  white  person? 

Answer    Comparable  In  what  way? 

JOBS    FOR    NKCROES 

Question  Does  a  Negro  have  the  s;ime 
freedom  of  choice  of  work  and  of  Job  oppor- 
tunities,  for  example? 

Answer  Yes.  If  he  can  qualify  for  Jobs. 
Then,  of  course.  It's  up  to  management — 
If  management  wants  to  hire  him.  You  see. 
we  believe  In  freedom  of  choice. 

By  custom  and  tradition  there  are  still 
many  types  of  Jobs,  of  course,  wlilch  have 
not  been  filled  by  Negroes. 


Question  What  types  of  Jobs  are  not  given 
to  Negroes? 

Answer.  Well,  probably  secretaries,  stenog- 
raphers, bank  tellers,  such  as  that.  There  Is 
no  law  which  prohibits  Negroes  from  serving 
in  such  capaclUea.  for  the  hiring  of  person- 
nel is  regarded  as  free  enterprise  and  deci- 
sions are  up  to  management.  Whomever  the 
manager  wants  to  hire,  he  has  the  right  to 
hire. 

Some  of  these  same  attitudes  prevail  In 
practically  every  SUte  in  the  Union.  In 
other  words.  It's  up  to  management.  I  don't 
believe  employers  ever  should  be  forced  to 
employ  people  of  any  race  if.  in  the  em- 
ployers opinion  and  Judgment,  such  a  person 
Is  not  fully  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  entrusted  Ui  the  Job. 

Question.  Are  Negroes  permitted  to  vote 
In  MUalsfiJppl? 

Answer.  More  than  30.000  Negroes  are  reg- 
istered to  vote  in  Mississippi. 

Question  Isn't  this  a  small  number  In  re- 
lation to  the  number  of  white  voters?  Why 
are  there  so  few  Negro  voters? 

Answer.  Tlie  primary  reasons  for  the  fewer 
Negro  voUrs  Include  Illiteracy,  apathy,  and 
the  law  requiring  payment  of  a  poll  Uix.  So 
many  Negroe.s  are  not  qualified  to  vote.  You 
see.  there  are  certain  requirements  for  voting 
In  Mississippi. 

Question.  What   are   the  requirements? 

Answer  You  not  only  have  to  be  21  years 
of  age  You  must  never  have  been  convicted 
of  an  Infamous  crime  or  the  unlawful  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  within  the  past  5  years. 
You  cannot  be  a  common  gambler  or  a  habit- 
ual drunkard  You  must  be  of  good  moral 
character.  And  you  have  to  be  able  to  prove 
It 

Question.  Do  voters  have  to  pass  a  literacy 
test?  ' 

Answer.  They  have  to  be  able  to  read  and 
understand  and  Interpret  a  section  of  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  We 
don't  believe  In  having  Ignorant  people  elect 
our  officials. 

Question.  How  does  the  poll  tax  require- 
ment work? 

Answer.  The  poll  tax  is  $2  a  year.  and.  since 
two  consecutive  poll-taji  receipts  are  required 
for  voting  In  a  primary,  a  voter  pays  14  for 
thU  privilege.  The  polltax  receipts,  inci- 
dentally, go  directly  Into  the  education  fund 
for  both  races. 

Question.  Do  all  whites  qualify  to  vote  In 

Mississippi  ■^ 

Answer.  No.  sir.  Tliere  are  plenty  of 
whites  who  can't  qualify.  You'd  be  sur- 
prised. We  don't  believe  In  a  government 
of  the  Ignorant,  by  the  ignorant,  and  for 
the  Ignorant.  Like  the  founders  of  our  Na- 
tion, we  believe  that  voting  Is  a  privilege 
and  not  Just  a  right. 

Question.  Can  Negroes  go  Into  theaters  in 
MLsslhSlppl? 

Answer.  They  have  their  (jwn  theaters. 
But  most  of  the  public  theaters  also  have 
accommodations  for  Negroes.  In  small  cities, 
the  balconies  are  often  reserved  for  Negroes. 

Question    What  about  restaurants? 

Answer.  They  have  their  own  restaurants. 

Question    Parks? 

Answer    They  have  their  own   parks. 

Question.  But  they  cannot  go  Into  the  res- 
taurants or  parks  or  theaters  reserved  for 
whites? 

Answer  No.  sir.  .Vow.  the  Jackson  Munic- 
ipal Park  has  never  ijeen  segregated  Ne- 
groes don't  go  Into  the  lake  there,  but  they 
move  about  freely  and  enjoy  other  facilities. 

Question.  How  about  swimming  pools? 
Are  they  Integrated? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  Negroes  have  ever 
gone   Into  white  swimming  pools. 

Question.  Has  there  been  any  change  In 
recent  years?  Is  the  Negro  gaining  In  stat- 
ure?   Is  his  position  Improving? 

Answer  Yen.  I  think  It  has  Improved  » 
great  deal. 
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THERX    WOULD    BE    MO    TROXTBLK       VT    OVTTSIDTMS 
WOULD    LKT    VB    ALONX" 

Question.  Due  to  the  Negro's  own  efforts? 

Answer.  Yes.  Those  Negroes  who  have  jus- 
tifled  their  advancement  have  been  able  to 
gain  that  advancement. 

We  have  Negroes  who  own  their  own  busi- 
nesses and  who  serve  both  white  and  colored 
customers,  particularly  as  skilled  tradesmen. 

If  Negroes  can  do  the  same  kind  of  work 
as  efficiently  and  are  on  the  alert  like  white 
people  they  can  get  salaries  like  the  white 
people.  We  have  Negro  auto  mechanics 
making  as  much  as  white  auto  mechanics. 
We  have  Negro  bricklayers  and  painters  who 
get  paid  the  same  wage  as  white  bricklayers 
and  white  painters.  For  schoolteachers,  it's 
the  same  way. 

Gentlemen,  In  Mississippi  whites  and  Ne- 
groes work  side  by  side  In  harmony,  peace, 
and  understanding.  And  If  the  outsiders 
would  let  us  alone,  we  wouldn't  have  any 
trouble. 

Question.  What  do  you  mean  by  "out- 
.slders"? 

Answer.  Agitators  who  come  In  and  try  to 
poison  the  Negroes'  minds,  cause  confusion 
and  turmoil.  This  has  gotten  worse  in  the 
last  few  years. 

Question.  What  Is  the  reaction  of  white 
people  In  the  South  to  those  "outsiders"? 

Answer.  Of  course,  they  resent  agitators, 
"freedom  riders,"  and  such  people  who  try 
to  bring  about  turmoil  and  strife. 

PROGRESS    OR    TtniMOIL 

Question.  Is  this  Negro  protest  movement 
pointing  toward  progress  for  the  Negro — or 
toward  more  trouble? 

Answer.  The  agitators  bring  on  trouble. 
All  they  leave  is  a  lot  of  turmoil  and  strife 
and  heartaches. 

Question.  What  Is  your  assessment  of  the 
attitude  of  Negro  people  in  Mississippi  to- 
ward the  kind  of  agitation  Uiat  you  are  talk- 
ing about? 

Answer.  I'd  say  that  at  least  95  percent  of 
the  Negroes  in  Mississippi  are  unalterably 
opposed  to  "do-gooders "  and  agitators 
coming  in  there  with  their  marches  and  their 
sit-in  strikes  and  such  silly  and  undignified 
acts. 

Question.  Do  the  Negroes  speak  up  against 
them? 

Answer.  They  ignore  them.  They  tell  the 
white  people  they're  opposed  to  the  agitation, 
because  the  white  people  are  good  to  the 
Negroes  in  the  South — In  Mississippi,  espe- 
cially.   They  are  good  to  them. 

Question.  Is  there  fear  among  the  Negroes? 

An.'.wer  Not  in  the  slightest.  That's  what 
the  agitators  try — to  put  fear  in  them.  They 
try  to  poison  their  minds.  But  they  have  no 
fear. 

Question.  Do  Negroes  In  the  South  tend 
to  have  their  own  economy,  separate  from 
the  white  economy? 

Answer  They  have  their  own  doctors,  their 
own  businesses,  their  own  schools,  their  own 
churches. 

Question.  What  would  happen  if  a  white 
student  were  to  attempt  to  enter  a  Negro 
college  in  Mississippi? 

Answer.  The  Negroes  would  resent  It.  I'll 
give  you  an  example:  About  3  years  ago  a 
white  man  tried  to  build  a  residence  and 
grocery  store  in  a  Negro  section  of  Jackson. 
The  Negroes  filed  a  petition  Immediately  with 
the  city  council  of  Jackson  to  prohibit  It — 
and  the  Negroes  won.  He  didn't  get  to  build 
In  the  Negro  section.  They  Just  did  not 
want  him  living  in  their  section. 

Negroes  hi  Jackson,  Miss.,  want  to  live 
to  themselves. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Negroes 
as  well  as  whites  want  segregation  in  Mlssls- 
.slppl? 

Answer.  Yes,  they  do.  Negroes  would 
rather  associate  with  Negroes.  Negroes  don't 
want  Negroes  to  marry  whites,  and  whites 
feel  the  same  way. 
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Question.  'Why.  then,  does  racial  intermar- 
riage occvir? 

Answer.  It  doesn't  occur  In  our  State.  It's 
against  the  law. 

IK  business:  barmomt 

Question.  How  strong  Is  the  influence  of 
ecuuomlc  factors  in  persiiading  Southerners 
to  accept  some  Integration?  In  Birmingham 
and  a  few  other  cities  of  the  South,  business- 
men have  stepped  In  to  urge  accommoda- 
tions with  Negro  demands.  Do  you  feel  that 
the  South  may  be  hurt  economically  unless 
it  yields  on  Integration? 

Answer.  I  know  that  Mississippi  has  made 
greater  economic  progress  In  the  last  2  or  3 
years  than  ever  before  In  the  hUtory  of  our 
State. 

There  have  been  443  new  and  expanded 
Industries  come  Into  Mississippi  during  our 
administration.  They  are  creating  over  33.- 
000  new  Jobs  In  our  State — new  Indiistrlal 
Jobs.  Percentagewise,  Mlsslsslf^l's  per  capita 
gain  in  income  was  among  the  highest  in 
the  Nation  In  1962.  During  1962,  MlssU- 
slppls  new  and  expanded  plants  produced 
capital  Investments  of  over  $105  million.  Our 
bank  deposits  at  the  end  of  1962  were  $200 
million  higher  than  in  1961. 

Our  State  Is  growing.  It's  developing.  The 
population,  once  declining,  now  Is  gaining. 
We've  gained  at  least  70.000  population  In 
the  last  2  years.  Our  State  revenue  Is  grow- 
ing, even  though  we  have  cut  our  Income 
taxes. 

Question.  What  is  causing  this  develop- 
ment? 

Answer.  Industrial  people  admire  the  pro- 
gram that  Mississippi  has — our  economic- 
development  program.  Our  legislature  In 
1960  enacted  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  far- 
reaching  economic-development  programs 
that  any  legislature  ever  enacted.  We  passed 
41  economic-development  laws,  such  as:  put- 
ting a  "right  to  work"  law  In  our  State  con- 
stitution, giving  new  Industry  a  10-year  tax 
exemption;  creating  an  Industrial  and  tech- 
nological-research commission;  adjusting 
our  workmen's  compensation  laws;  reducing 
income  tax. 

Industrial  people  also  admire  the  attitudes 
of  the  people  in  our  State.  They  are 
friendly.  Labor  is  friendly  toward  capital. 
Negroes  and  whites  are  all  friendly  toward 
management  and  capital.  Industrial  people 
like  the  friendly  spirit  of  harmony  that  exists 
between  both  races. 

Question.  Do  you  have  labor  unions  In 
Mississippi? 

Answer.  Some,  yes.  We've  put  a  "right  to 
work"  law  in  our  State  Constitution.  Under 
this  law,  workers  are  not  required  to  Join  a 
luilon  in  order  to  hold  a  job.  They  have 
the  right  of  choice. 

Question.  Do  labor  unions  press  for  racial 
Integration  In  the  South? 

Answer.  I  haven't  heard  of  any  unions  In 
Mississippi  advocating  Integration. 

"if   a   nrcro  xs  ttnemploted.  that's  called 
discrimination" 

Question.  Do  unions  there  practice  segre- 
gation? 

Answer.  Oh,  yes. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  the  economic 
improvement  in  Mississippi  will  help  solve 
the  racial  problem? 

Answer.  I  think  It  will  contribute  a  good 
deal  toward  easing  It.  More  Mlsslsslpplans 
are  making  more  money  today  than  ever 
before — including  the  Negroes. 

In  siunmlng  it  all  up,  the  Negroes  are  well 
cared  for  in  the  South. 

Question.  That  phrase  "well  cared  for" — 
does  that  Imply  a  sort  of  paternalism  on 
the  part  of  the  whites,  and  that  Negroes  are 
not  able  to  make  their  way  on  their  own? 

Answer.  Well,  we  can't  help  that.  If  they 
are  unable  to  do  It.  But  we  help  them  to 
make  their  way.  They  have  great  oppor- 
tunities in  Mississippi.     But  you  know  how 


little  progress    the   Negroes    have   made   In 
Africa. 

We  have  a  few  people  In  botto  races  wfco 
are  having  a  hard  time  making  ends  meet. 
Some  lack  education  or  In  some  oases  they 
lack  the  ablUty,  or  in  some  cases  they  lack 
the  will  and  the  energy.  Tou  have  this  situ- 
ation all  over  the  United  States.  If  a  white 
person  is  unemployed  In  Mississippi,  ifs  Just 
a  statistic.  But  if  a  Negro  Is  unemployed, 
that's  called  discrimination. 

AS     NEGROES     MOVE     NORTH 

Question.  There  has  been  a  rather  large 
movement  of  Negroes  out  of  the  South.  Do 
you  think  that  will  develop  into  a  mass 
movement? 

Answer.  You  Just  can't  anticipate  what 
may  happen.  It  may  and  it  may  not.  What 
is  happening  now  Is  that,  although  many 
Negroes  have  gone  out  of  Mississippi,  some 
of  tJiem  have  come  back.  One  Negro  who 
had  been  to  Chicago  told  me:  "Polks  told 
me  Chicago  was  the  end  of  the  rainbow.  But 
I  went  up  there  and  found  the  whites  didn't 
like  me  and  neither  did  the  Northern  Ne- 
groes. So  I  came  back  down  here  because 
here  I  have  friends  in  both  races  and  I  can 
work  and  make  a  living." 

Question.  Governor,  it  has  been  suggested 
that,  unless  the  South  begins  dealing  with 
relatively  moderate  Negro  leaders,  it  may  find 
Itself  having  to  deal  with  extremists,  such  as 
the  white-hating  Black  Muslims.  Do  you 
think  the  Negroes  are  likely  to  follow  such 
extremists? 

Answer.  Not  our  Negroes  In  Mississippi.  I 
can't  speak  for  those  up  North  and  in  the 
East. 

Question.  As  Negroes  gain  In  purchasing 
power,  do  you  think  they  will  maifn  increas- 
ing and  effective  tise  of  the  boycott  to  gain 
their  demands  for  Integration? 

Answer.  They've  already  tried  to  stage  a 
few  boycotts  in  Jackson.  But  every  boycott 
has  Just  fizzled  into  nothing. 

Question.  How  about  the  vote?  As  more 
Negroes  vote,  can  they  elect  officials  favor- 
able to  integration? 

Answer.  A  man  who  would  advocate  inte- 
gration wouldn't  get  2  percent  of  the  votes 
In  Mississippi.     He'd  be  laughed  at. 

Question.  Might  Mississippi  vote  for  a  Re- 
publican for  President? 

Answer.  If  both  candidates — Democratic 
and  Republican — were  conservative,  they'd 
take  the  Democrat.  If  the  Democrat  was  a 
liberal  and  the  Republican  was  a  real  con- 
servative, then  they  might  take  the 
Republican. 

Question.  How  about  a  third  slate  of  inde- 
pendent, unpledged  electors  for  President  in 
Mississippi? 

Answer.  Mississippi  will  be  strong  for  that 
in  1964,  and  I  think  several  other  States  will 
be.  too.  We  are  asking  other  Southern  States 
to  Join  us  in  this  movement  and  we  are 
getting  quite  a  bit  of  favorable  response. 
You  know,  Mississippi  gave  its  presidential 
votes  to  Senator  Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia  in 
1960. 

Question.  In  1948.  there  was  a  third  presi- 
dential slate  in  the  South — 

Answer.  Yes.  Strom  Thurmond,  of 
South  Carolina,  was  the  presidential  candi- 
date, with  Governor  Fielding  Wright,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, for  Vice  President.  And  youll  recall 
that  we  came  very  close  to  being  able  to 
throw  the  election  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. If  a  couple  or  three  States  had 
gone  as  expected,  the  decision  would  have 
gone  to  the  House.  And  last  election.  In 
1960,  it  would  have  taken  only  a  slight 
change  to  have  thrown  the  election  into  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Question.  If  that  should  happen.  Gover- 
nor, what  would  the  South  ask  of  a  presi- 
dential candidate  before  giving  him  its  vote? 

Answer.  We  would  ask  him  to  let  us 
alone — let  the  State  alone  and  let  us  rvin  our 
own  affairs  as  the  Constitution  provides. 
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Question.  Do  the  people  In  the  South  feel 
that  they  are  violating  the  Conatltutlon 
when  they  refuse  to  Integrate? 

Answer.  No.  They  think  that  the  10th 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  means 
exactly  what  It  says,  and  It  plainly  says  that 
the  powers  not  granted  by  the  Constitution 
to  the  Pederal  Government  or  prohibited  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  States  belong  to  the 
States  respectively  or  to  the  people.  The 
people  In  the  South  know  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  cannot  amend 
the  Constitution  by  decree  or  otherwise 

Question  Do  you  believe  that  the  South 
can  effectively  maintain  Its  attitude  on  seg- 
regation? 

Answer  I  think  we  can  I  think  a  lot  of 
people  In  the  East  and  North  are  soon  going 
to  want  the  same  thing  that  they  are  trying 
to  take  away  from  the  South  today  The 
cltlea  In  the  East  and  North  are  getting  dark- 
er by  the  month. 

Our  trouble  Ln  the  South,  gentlemen.  Is  In 
getting  the  facta  to  the  people  A  lot  of 
people  in  the  North  dont  know  what  the 
facta  are. 

Now.  we  dont  try  to  dabble  In  the  affairs 
of  other  States.  I  wouldn't  dare  to  go  to 
Ohio  or  New  York  and  tell  the  people  there 
What  they  ought  to  do.  I  don't  know  their 
problems.  And  they  don't  know  ours 
You've  got  to  live  with  those  problems  a 
long  time  before  you  can  know  them.  You've 
got  to  live  close  to  the  Negro  and  work  with 
him  for  many  years  before  you'll  know  him 
Those  people  up  North  Just  don't  know  what 
they're  doing. 

In  Mississippi,  we  would  not  attempt  to 
solve  whatever  problems  may  exist  because 
of  Asiatics  on  the  west  coast.  Mexicans  In 
the  Southwest,  Indians  In  the  Midwest, 
Puerto  Rtcans  on  the  east  coast  or  Harlem 
In  New  York,  We  leave  It  to  those  people 
living  nearest  those  problems  to  solve  them 
In  the  best  moral  and  ethical  manner  avail- 
able. We  ask  the  same  consideration  In 
Mississippi 

MORE    PROBLEMS     AHE.AD 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  the  Supreme 
Courts  ruling  of  1954  against  school  segre- 
gation  has   helped   solve  the   race   problem? 

A.  It  hasn't  solved  anything.  It  has  caused 
more  trouble,  more  turmoil,  more  misunder- 
standing, more  hatred  than  any  100  decisions 
ever  made  by  the  Court  before.  And  I'll  tell 
you  something  else  that's  going  to  happen: 

Now  the  Federal  Government  has  Invaded 
the  neighborhood  situation,  trying  to  force 
housing  Integration.  And  the  next  thing, 
they  are  going  to  move  against  those  service 
clubs  up  North  that  don't  have  Negro  mem- 
bers. 

The  more  people  who  become  affected  by 
this  Integration,  the  more  there  are  who  be- 
come sympathetic  with  the  South.  Like  I 
said,  the  pendulum  Is  going  to  swing  back, 
because  the  South  is  gaining  more  allies  all 
the  time. 
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AMEND      THE 
USE     TAX 
MOSHER.     Mr.    Speaker 


TRUCK 


Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SchneebeliI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SCHNEEBEU.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  section 
4481  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  a  credit  against  the 
truck  use  tax  where  the  taxpayer  dis- 
poses of  a  truck  and  acquires  another 
truck  during  the  taxable  period. 


Under  existing  law,  the  taxpayer  must 
pay  a  Federal  use  tax  based  on  the  gross 
weight  of  his  truck.  The  tax  is  levied 
on  the  basis  of  a  12-month  taxable  pe- 
riod beginning  on  July  1  of  any  year  and 
ending  on  June  30  of  the  following  year. 
The  taxpayer  is  liable  for  the  tax  as  of 
the  "first  use"  of  his  truck.  "First  use" 
is  understood  to  mean  the  first  use  of 
the  truck  on  the  public  highways  of  the 
United  States.  Furthermore,  the  tax  is 
computed  or  prorated  on  a  monthly 
basis.  Therefore,  if  the  taxpayer  begins 
using  a  truck  any  time  during  the  month 
of  July,  he  must  pay  the  use  tax  for  the 
whole  12-month  taxable  period.  If  he 
begins  using  the  vehicle  any  time  during 
the  month  of  August,  he  must  pay  a  tax 
for  only  11  months,  and  so  on. 

While  the  tax  is  not  owing  until  the 
taxpayer  makes  his  first  use  of  the  truck. 
if  the  vehicle  is  subsequently  sold,  de- 
stroyed. Junked,  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 
Xhe  taxpayer  receives  no  credit  for  that 
unused  portion  of  the  tax  which  he  has 
paid.  This  means  that  while  this  truck 
is  no  longer  in  his  service,  the  taxpayer 
is  paying  for  its  use  on  public  highways. 
In  addition,  if  he  subsequently  or  simul- 
taneously acquires  a  new  truck,  he  must 
pay  another  use  tax  on  the  new  vehicle 
beginning  with  the  month  of  his  first  use 
of  that  ti-uck. 

My  bill  would  allow  the  taxpayer  a 
credit  for  the  unused  portion  of  the  tax 
paid  on  the  first  truck  and  in  turn  would 
ci-edit  this  unused  tax  to  the  second 
truck.  Moreover,  under  my  bill,  if  the 
taxpayer  did  not  acquire  a  second  truck 
prior  to  the  end  of  his  current  taxable 
period,  the  credit  would  expire. 

As  stated  above,  my  bill  requires  that 
the  taxpayer  actually  dispose  of  the  first 
truck  before  he  is  eligible  for  the  credit. 
He  might  dispose  of  the  vehicle  by  sale. 
gift,  trade-in.  or  any  other  means  under 
which  he  would  give  up  title  to  that  truck. 
This  requirement — a  disposition  of  the 
truck — would  facilitate  the  determina- 
tion by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that 
the  taxpayer  had  actually  removed  the 
tiiick  from  use. 

Under  existing  law,  we  have  recognized 
that  the  taxpayer  does  not  become  liable 
for  the  tax  until  he  actually  makes  use 
of  the  vehicle.  However,  we  do  not  rec- 
ognize that  later  on  in  the  taxable  period 
he  may  cease  to  use  the  vehicle.  My  bill 
would  correct  this  situation  and  under  it 
the  taxpayer  would  no  longer  be  paying 
a  use  tax  for  a  ti-uck  he  no  longer  owns 
and,  therefore,  cannot  use.  Inasmuch  as 
this  tax  is  based  on  use.  I  see  little  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  adopt  this  legis- 
lation. 
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THE  PROSPECTS  BEFORE  US 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (  Mr  Schwengel  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently read  an  excellent  speech  given  by 
my  colleague.  Representative  Florence 
DwYER.  of  New  Jersey,  to  the  National 


Federation  of  Republican  Women  at  the 
Congressional  Hotel.  Washington.  DC, 
on  Tuesday.  April  22.  1963.  about  the 
need  for  more  active  participation  in  pol- 
itics and  public  affairs  by  women.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  partial  text  of  her  re- 
marks to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
and  include  It  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
The  Prospwtts  Betore  Us 

(Partial  text  of  a  speech  by  Representative 
Florence  P  Dwyer,  Republican.  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey,  before  the  National 
Federation  of  Republican  Women,  Hotel 
Congressional.  Washington.  DC.  April  22 
1963) 

Just  the  other  day — last  Saturday,  to  be 
exact — I  talked  with  a  group  of  New  Jersey 
professional  women  about  the  need  for  more 
active  participation  In  politics  and  public 
affairs  by  women.  I  used  some  figures  which 
our  Clare  Williams  Is  fond  of  citing,  which 
show  that  there  are  3.600.000  more  women  of 
voting  age  than  there  are  men  In  the  United 
States;  that  In  40  States  and  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia  women  outnumber  men  of  voting 
age;  and  that  In  the  1960  presidential  elec- 
tion 22 '2  million  women  who  could  have 
voted  failed  to  do  so. 

I  suspect  that  Mrs.  Williams  has  had  some- 
what the  same  reaction  to  these  figures  as  I 
received  this  past  weekend— a  sort  of  stunned 
disbelief,  amazement  that  women  have  such 
an  Impressive  political  potential  and  that  so 
many  are  falling  to  recognize  their  own 
strength  and  their  responsibility  to  devote 
that  strength  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
But  there  are  growing  Indications  that  the 
situation  will  Improve.  Republican  women 
are  leading  the  attack  on  apathy  and  In- 
difference The  enthusiasm  and  active  con- 
cern expressed  by  our  own  national  federa- 
tion is  Indicative  of  this  trend  The  GROW 
project  which,  a«  you  know,  was  launched 
by  the  national  committee  this  spring  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  a  permanent  pro- 
gram for  building  Republican  Party  supjjort 
among  women  Is.  I  can  testify  personally,  a 
highly  realistic  and  practical  project,  as  one 
might  expect  from  a  recommendation  of  the 
1962  Bliss  Big  City  Report.  Likewise,  the 
1963-64  "Win  With  Womanpower"  campaign 
of  the  women's  division  of  the  national  com- 
mittee is  aimed  at  the  same  target:  to  locate 
and  mobilize  the  vast  legion  of  so  far  un- 
interested women. 

I  cite  this  project  because  It  Is  directly 
related  to  my  subject  tonight,  "The  Pros- 
pects Before  Us."  Make  no  mistake  about  It: 
Republican  prospects  In  1964  and  the  years 
following  are  significantly  dependriU  upon 
the  degree  to  which  we  can  en.p.rge  the 
present  slrnder  majority  of  women  who  sup- 
port the  Republican  Party  and  vote  for  Re- 
publican candidates.  I  can  sper.k  from 
personal  experience — the  experience  of  a 
marginal  congressional  district  divided  be- 
tween Industrial  and  suburban  Influences — 
when  I  tell  you  that  a  well-organized,  enthu- 
siastic. Informed,  and  convinced  band  of 
women  Is  an  almost  Irresistible  political 
force.  Tliere  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  women  In 
Union  County.  N  J  ,  who  signed  up  and  con- 
tributed time,  effort,  and  money  In  my  cam- 
paigns of  1960  and  1962  had  a  decisive  effect 
In  bringing  the  Sixth  District  well  above  the 
mari<lnal  level  for  Republicans  and  keeping  It 
there. 

The  succe.ss  of  Republican  women  In 
rounding  up  their  unattached  sisters,  and 
of  all  other  forms  of  Republican  campaign 
activity,  however,  will  depend  on  several 
other  factors  In  addition  to  your  own  en- 
thusiasm and  salesmanship  It  Is  my  pur- 
pose tonight  to  consider  a  few  of  these  fac- 
tors and  to  relate  them  in  an  entirely 
personal  and  subjective  way  to  what  I  think 
our  Republican  prospects  can  be  Briefly.  I 
would  say  our  prospects  are  Improving.  We 
have   a   long  way    to   go.   obviously,   and   the 


threat  Is  always  present  that  we  could  lose 
the  steam  and  momentum  we  are  now  gener- 
ating. On  the  other  hand.  If  we  can  sus- 
tain our  drive  ahead  and  continue  to  keep 
11  well -fueled  with  issues  and  perBonalltles 
and  organization,  then  there  Is  no  limit  to 
what  we  can  achieve. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Republican  prospects 
will  be  determined  by  the  posture  and  the 
appearance  we  present  to  the  American 
people — as  the  minority  party,  the  opposi- 
tion party — and  by  the  manner  In  which  the 
Kennedy  administration  conducts  itself  and 
discharges  Its  responsibilities  as  the  party 
In  power.  In  many  respects,  the  Kennedy 
administration  Is  presently  the  Republican 
Party  with  one  of  Its  greatest  opportunities. 
On  Issue  after  Issue — In  foreign  j>ollcy.  the 
national  economy,  civil  rights,  education, 
and  a  host  of  others — we  are  being  invited. 
In  effect,  to  reveal  administration  mistakes, 
to  exploit  their  weaknesses,  to  suggest  con- 
structive alternatives. 

How  do  we  deal  with  this  opportunity? 
First  of  all.  I  believe,  we  have  to  make  a 
fundamental  distinction.  We  must  recog- 
nize and  accept  the  fact  that  President  Ken- 
nedy and  his  family  are  highly  attractive. 
There  Is  an  understandable  fascination  for 
many  people  in  the  picture  of  this  young 
family  who  inhabit  the  White  House — a  fas- 
cination which  the  communication  media 
have  been  quick  to  exploit. 

Our  problem.  It  seems  to  me.  la  to  sepa- 
rate the  human  Image  from  the  political 
reality.  We  must  pound  Into  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  voter  the  truth  that  the  White 
House  Is  not  only  a  social  haven,  but  more 
Importantly  It  la  a  political  headquarters. 
It  Is  not  Just  a  rich  man's  home,  but  It  Is 
the  brain  center  of  the  worldwide  struggle 
for  freedom.  It  Is  not  Just  Caroline's  play- 
yard,  It  Is  above  all  the  ioc&\  point  of  all 
our  hop>es  and  fears. 

We  can  Join  with  the  multitudes  in 
warming  to  the  human  quallUes  of  Ken- 
nedy, the  man  and  the  famUy,  but  we  must 
Insist  relentlessly  on  the  fact  that  It  is  Ken- 
nedy, the  President,  the  politician,  the 
world  leader,  who  is  Important  as  the  man 
whoee  actions  will  Influence  decisively  the 
course  of  our  country  and  the  world. 

The  President  U  Important  to  each  of  us 
personally,  not  merely  as  a  sjrmbol,  but  for 
what  he  and  his  administration  and  his 
party  are  doing  to  our  hopes  for  peace  and 
national  security,  to  the  health  of  our  econ- 
omy, to  the  fruits  of  our  enterprise,  to  our 
opportunity  to  live  the  kind  of  life  to  which 
our  talents  and  tastes  call  us,  and  to  the 
basic  freedoms  on  which  we  have  built  our 
Nation.  In  all  these  areas  and  more,  the 
President  and  those  he  leads  must  be  held 
accountable  for  what  they  do — the  bad  and 
the  Indifferent  as  well  as  the  good.  And  It 
Is  up  to  us,  the  responsible  opposition,  to 
make  them  accountable  and  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  American  people  to  the  full  truth 
of  the  Kennedy  record. 

What  Is  this  record?  The  President  him- 
self liist  December  might  well  have  written 
his  own  epitath.  He  said.  "It  Is  much  easier 
to  make  the  speeches  than  it  Is  to  finally 
make  the  Judgments"  Time  after  time,  the 
Kennedy  speeches  have  been  magnificent, 
holding  forth  great  visions  of  progress  and 
growth  and  opportunity  and  new  hopes  for 
peace  and  freedom.  Almost  as  often,  how- 
ever tlie  Kennedy  Judgments  have  been  Inde- 
cisive, InconsUtent,  and  inadequate  to  the 
needs  and  the  promises. 

Six  months  after  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion took  office,  there  might  have  been  rea- 
son to  excuse  a  certain  amount  of  confusion, 
a  lack  of  preparation,  and  a  tendency  to 
rely  upon  temporary  expedients.  But  27 
monUis  after  the  Presidents  ringing  Inau- 
gural address,  we  have  no  right  to  permit 
such  excuses. 

Look  at  our  national  economy  for  exam- 
ple. There  are  more  unemployed  people  In 
America   today   than   there   were   thU  time 


a  year  a^.  Even  the  most  dedicated  Ken- 
nedy partisan  cannot  claim  that  the  ccmntry 
Is  moving  again.  We  are  drifting  along  on 
a  plateau  of  mlBsed  oppcni:unltle8  and  make- 
shift remedies.  A  tax  cut  which  the  econ- 
omy needed  in  1961  and  which  both  bxialneas 
and  labor  wanted  is  rtlll  very  much  In 
doubt — doubt  created  by  Presidential  hesi- 
tation, by  delay,  and  by  the  Inability  to  rally 
his  own  party  to  a  timely  decision.  Even 
today,  on  the  strength  of  a  single  month's 
Improvement  In  the  economic  Indicators, 
Democratic  leaders  are  Indicating  there  will 
be  a  further  delay  in  determining  what.  If 
any.  kind  of  tax  bill  we  will  have  this  year. 
In  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  we  have  been 
treated  to  a  succession  of  crises  to  which  our 
response  has  too  often  been  a  shooting  from 
the  hip,  a  dramatic  declaration  which  later 
we  have  been  imwllllng  or  unable  to  pursue. 
Whatever  otu-  individual  views  may  be  on 
the  Cuban  situation,  how  can  we  reconcile 
the  unrestrained  pledge  of  American  purpose 
In  driving  the  Communists  out  of  Cut>a, 
which  the  President  strongly  implied  vhen 
he  welcomed  the  Cuban  prisoners  to  Miami, 
with  the  subsequent  restraints  we  have 
placed  on  any  action  by  the  refugees  them- 
selves? A  case  might  be  made  for  either 
one,  but  not  for  both. 

Civil  rights  is  another  case  in  point.  Here, 
again,  we  have  heard  glowing  rhetoric  about 
equal  opportunity  for  aU  our  people,  about 
the  obligation  to  make  the  American  promise 
of  personal  freedom  a  reality  for  all  without 
regard  to  color  or  creed.  But  the  actions 
have  not  been  suited  to  the  words.  The  ad- 
ministration's legislative  program  In  civil 
rights  is  completely  inadequate,  much  infe- 
rior to  the  reasonable  and  realistic  Repub- 
lican proposals.  In  the  face  of  the  crisis  In 
Mississippi,  the  President  is  reduced  to  ex- 
plaining why  he  cannot  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, a  group  of  eminently  moderate  men. 
In  the  midst  of  the  violence  and  Intimidation 
of  Negroes  in  Blrmlnghtim,  Ala.,  the  admin- 
istration is  watching  the  situaUon,  and  the 
President  telephones  Mrs.  Martin  Luther 
King.  And  who  is  it  who  has  defined  orderly 
government  in  Birmingham  and  is  the  chief 
Intimldator  of  them  all  but  Police  Commis- 
sioner "Bull"  Connor,  an  arch  segregationist 
and  the  Democratic  national  committeeman 
from  Alabama. 

In  education,  the  administration  has  cho- 
sen the  easy  way  out.  Instead  of  analyzing 
the  Nation's  needs  and  determining  what  the 
Federal  Government  can  and  should  do  as  a 
matter  of  priority  Importance,  the  President 
has  sent  to  Congress  recommendations  cov- 
ering no  less  than  24  separate  areas  of  educa- 
tion. He  has  said,  in  effect,  that  since  he 
cannot  make  up  his  own  mind  he  is  asking 
for  all  or  nothing  at  all.  This  is  not  leader- 
ship.   This  is  the  abdication  of  leadership. 

The  reason  for  all  of  this,  I  suggest.  Is  not 
hard  to  find.  The  Democratic  Party,  over 
which  the  President  presides,  is  not  truly  a 
national  party.  It  is  a  coalition  of  the  left- 
wing  and  the  rlghtwlng  In  American  politics, 
further  confused  by  the  presence  of  the  big 
city  political  machines.  With  such  an  amal- 
gam of  contradictory  forces,  a  consensus 
within  the  party  Is  almost  impossible  to 
achieve  on  many  of  the  great  national  issues. 
There  are  unbridgeable  gaps  which  separate 
Democrats.  They  are  fundamentally  unable 
to  agree  on  many  basic  Issues  and  thus,  de- 
spite their  large  majorities  In  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  and  despite  their  control  of  the 
executive  branch.  It  is  often  impossible  for 
them  to  obtain  a  working  majority,  to  gov- 
ern In  an  orderly  fashion,  or  to  provide  con- 
sistent leadership. 

Only  at  election  time  does  the  Democratic 
Party  come  together.  While  this  kind  of 
practical  coalition  Is  often  effective  enough 
to  win  elections,  we  Republicans  have  got 
to  show  the  country  that  what  looks  like 
political  strength  Is.  In  fact,  acute  govern- 
mental  weakness. 


How.  therefore,  should  we  meet  this  prob- 
lem? Let  me  suggest  a  few  guidelines  which, 
from  my  own  experience,  I  have  found  to  be 
effective. 

Above  all,  let  us  be  positive  and  construc- 
tive. Opposition  does  not  consist  solely  in 
being  negative.  It  is  not  enough  simply  to 
say  tliat  the  Democratic  Party  has  the  sole 
responsibility  for  the  National  Government 
and  then  to  oppose  them  on  every  proposal 
they  make.  The  country  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect more  from  a  Republican  Party  which 
rightfully  claims  to  be  the  responsible  party. 

By  all  means,  let  us  oppose  vigorously  when 
the  national  welfare  requires.  But  In  doing 
so,  we  should  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
I>arty  of  Lincoln  was  created  to  deal  with  a 
great  national  crisis  and  that  we  have  never 
ceased  to  be  responsible  for  contributing  our 
minds  and  talents  to  the  solution  of  every 
succeeding  problem  facing  our  country. 

Where  we  oppose  the  administration,  we 
must  explain  why  otir  opposition  is  necessary. 
We  oppose  excessive  government  spending 
not  because  we  are  pennyplnchers  but  be- 
cause we  know  the  hardships  which  Inflation 
brings  and  because  we  understand  that  first 
things  must  come  first  or  else  we  risk  doing 
many  things  poorly  and  not  enough  things 
well. 

Where  there  are  legitimate  national  needs 
to  be  met.  we  must  offer  our  own  construc- 
tive alternatives  and  prove  that  our  proposals 
can  do  a  better  job  of  serving  the  American 
people. 

Second,  let  us  be  more  selective  In  choos- 
ing Issues  on  which  to  oppose  the  adminis- 
tration. Unfortunately,  for  the  country, 
there  Is  no  shortage  of  such  Issues.  To  be* 
effecUve,  however,  we  should  concentrate 
our  attention  on  the  Issues  of  prime  Impor- 
tance— foreign  policy,  the  economy,  and  clvU 
rights,  for  example.  We  can  dissipate  our 
strength  and  confuse  the  people  by  attacking 
the  administration  indiscriminately  and  on 
all  fronts.  Conversely,  we  can  mftTimip^  ©ur 
influence  by  emphasiclng  the  Issues  most 
meaningful  to  people  and  through  persistent 
and  Imaginative  public  relations  make  cer- 
tain that  people  understand  the  factual  basis 
of  our  opposition. 

Third,  let  us  not  be  reluctant  to  claim 
credit  for  our  accomplishments.  We  can  be 
certain  tliat  the  Democratic  Congress  and 
the  administration  will  try  to  place  a  Demo- 
cratic label  on  any  and  all  achievements.  I 
see  no  reason,  however,  for  conceding  them 
this  victory. 

Despite  our  minority  position,  we  have  in 
the  past  and  we  will  in  the  future  force  the 
majority  in  many  instances  to  respond  to 
otiT  demands  for  greater  responsibUlty  in  key 
areas  of  Goverrunent.  When  we  trim  the  fat 
from  appropriation  bills,  when  we  put  for- 
eign aid  on  a  more  manageable  basis,  when 
we  strengthen  a  weak  civU  rights  bill,  or 
when  we  Improve  any  of  the  often  hastUy 
drawn  legislative  proposals  of  the  adminis- 
tration, let  us  tell  the  people  what  we  have 
accomplished. 

Since  we  do  not  control  the  machinery  of 
legislation,  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  for 
total  success.  We  can,  however,  make  our 
opposition  felt  constructively  and  we  can 
Inform  the  people  of  our  success. 

Fourth,  let  us  criticize  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration not  only  for  going  too  far  but 
for  not  going  far  enough.  Civil  rights  is 
not  the  only  instance  where  the  administra- 
tion has  stopped  far  short  of  its  own  ex- 
pressed Ideals  and  those  of  the  American 
people.  The  President  earlier  this  year  ar- 
gued persuasively  that  the  best  way  to  stimu- 
late tJae  economy  would  t>e  to  provide  greater 
Incentives  to  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy In  the  form  of  tax  reduction.  Yet,  he 
has  Jeopardized  this  sound  objective  by  fail- 
ing to  control  Federal  spending  and  by  at- 
taching to  tax  reduction  his  extraneous  and 
highly  debatable  tax  reform  proposals. 
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Last  year,  he  proposed  that  a  pool  of  care- 
fully planned  public  works  projects  tM  pre- 
pared which  could  be  put  Loto  effect  when 
unemplo3rTnent  had  reached  a  dangerous 
level  Under  preesure  from  his  own  party, 
he  soon  compromised  and  substituted  for 
this  sound  proposal  a  wide-open  grab-bag 
known  as  the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
-am— without  the  careful  planning  and  the 
determination  of  priorities,  which  alone  can 
make   public   works  an   effective   tool. 

Finally.  I  would  urge  our  party  to  make 
unity  a  working  objective  rather  than  the 
casual  slogan  It  has  often  seemed  to  be 
Unity  In  the  Republican  Party  Is  not  only 
necessary  but  It  Is  reasonable  Certainly, 
there  are  many  differences  among  us  but 
within  OUT  party  structure  we  have  the  room 
and  the  freedom  for  expressing  these  dif- 
ferences and  the  machinery  for  permitting 
decisions  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  as 
to  which  view  will  be  dominant. 

Ours.  I  believe,  la  the  truly  national  party 
In  tbe  United  States  It  Is  the  party  of  the 
center,  the  party  best  able  to  represent  the 
broad  consensus  of  our  people  on  the  great 
national  Issues.  As  the  mood  of  the  times 
and  the  needs  of  the  country  shift,  so  will 
the  tone  and  the  substance  of  our  party's 
response.  This  Is  the  responsible  way 
From  Its  position  In  the  center,  the  Repub- 
lican Party  Is  best  able  to  represent  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  Consequently,  the 
place  for  Republicans  to  debate  our  differ- 
ences and  to  decide  our  policies,  to  make  the 
necessary  comprcfmlsea  and  accommixiatlons. 
Is  Inside  our  party — In  our  party  conventions 
and  party  primaries. 

I  am  led  to  make  this  )bservatlon  by  a  let- 
ter I  received  from  an  outraged  Republican 
who  reflects.  I  believe,  the  frustrations  of  a 
small  but  potentially  important  minority  of 
our  party  My  constltutent  delivered  an 
ultimatum  Unless  Republican  officehold- 
ers, he  said,  started  voting  just  the  way  he 
wanted  us  to.  he  was  going  to  vote  and  work 
for  Democratic  candidates  In  the  next  elec- 
tion, even  though  he  had  nothing  in  common 
with  them  This  man  happened  to  be  a  very 
strong  conservative  His  attitude  la  some- 
times shared  by  strong  liberals  In  either 
case.  I  believe.  It  is  an  unrealistic  and  Irre- 
sponsible attitude 

Any  Republican  who  cannot  accommodate 
himself  to  the  majority  decision  of  his  fellow 
Republicans — as  expressed  In  conventions 
and  In  primaries — had  better  look  at  the 
realities  of  party  politics  The  essence  of 
membership  In  any  organization.  p'Mltlcal  or 
otherwise,  Is  a  willingness  to  accept  at  leas*, 
in  general  that  organizations  principles  and 
objectives  and  to  abide  by  the  freely  deter- 
mined policies  and  decisions  of  the  organiza- 
tion. In  which  he  hlm-self  has  equal  voice  and 
opportunity 

Compromise  and  accon^odatlon  should  be 
easier  and  more  logical  for  us  than  for  Dem- 
ocrats. We  do  not  have  to  strain  our  con- 
sciences or  convictions,  or  stretch  the  people  s 
capacity  to  believe.  In  order  to  accept  our 
party's  decisions 

Let  me  Illustrate  this  point  by  referring  to 
the  case  of  Governor  Rockefeller  and  Senator 
OoLDWATni.  the  two  men  most  prominently 
mentioned  as  Republican  candidates  In  1964 
It  Is  commonly  accepted  that  these  men 
represent  the  two  dominant  wings  In  the 
Republican  Party.  In  spite  of  their  differ- 
ences— and  neither  Senator  Ooldwatdi  nor 
Governor  Rockefeller  Is  trying  to  hide  these 
differences — both  men  are  currently  empha- 
sizing the  areas  of  agreement  which  unite 
them  as  Republican  leaders  Their  differ- 
ences are  admittedly  Important  but  the 
issues  on  which  they  agree  are  even  more 
important,  and  each  man  Is  big  enough  and 
realistic  enough  and  sufflclently  dedicated 
to  the  party's  welfare  to  recognize  that  their 
own  disagreements  pale  in  comparison  with 
the  rockbottom  barriers  that  separate  the 
wings  of  the  Democratic  Party. 


This  Is  a  healthy  development  In  our 
party's  life  The  Governor  and  the  Senator 
are  contributing  to  the  political  dialog 
within  the  Republican  Party  which  will  pro- 
vide a  sound  bcMls  for  a  Republican  decision 
In  10M  as  to  which  direction  and  with  which 
candidate  It  should  move  ahead  This  dia- 
log Is  good  not  only  for  the  party  but  for 
the  country,  for  the  net  result  will  be  an 
honest  airing  of  Issues  and  the  formation  of 
a  balanced  Republican  position  which  our 
party  can  take  to  the  country.  The  coun- 
try win  be  the  winner  and,  let  us  hope,  the 
Republican  Party  will  share  that  victory 

I  would,  therefore,  say  to  all  my  fellow 
Republicans,  at  every  level  of  party  activity, 
go  thou  and  do  likewise 


STRIP  MINING  STUDY  BILL 

Mr  MOSHER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Abels  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Kentleman  from 
Ohio'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  ABEI.E  Mr  Speaker,  for  many 
years  the  people  of  southeastern  Ohio 
and  In  several  other  States  have  mani- 
fested great  Interest  in  strip  mining — its 
economic  implications.  Its  effect  on  water 
resources,  utility  of  the  soil,  and  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  countryside 

Presently  many  questions  have  been 
raised  relative  to  the  adequacy  of  State 
laws  to  regulate  surface  mining,  and  the 
extent  of  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  field  In  order  to 
provide  the  necessary  information  as  a 
background  for  a  more  constructive  ap- 
proach by  Conpress  to  this  problem,  I 
am  proposing  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  in  cooperation 
with  other  Federal  and  State  ofBciaLs, 
to  make  a  thorough  study  of  all  aspects 
of  strip  mining  in  the  United  States 

This  bill  is  a^  follows 
H  R   6693 
A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  by  the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior  of  strip  and  surface  mliUng 

operations    In    the   United    States   and    for 

a  rep>ort  to  Congress  of  the  results  of  such 

study,  and  for  other  purposes 

Bf  It  rnactrd  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.ie  of 
Repreientatiie^  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congreaa  a.^xiTrribled.  That,  (a) 
In  order  that  the  extent  and  effect  of  strip 
and  surface  mining  operations  In  the  United 
States  can  be  ascertained,  and  In  order  to 
develop  Information  which  may  aid  In  de- 
termining what  remedial  action  with  resfject 
to  such  operations  can  be  taken  by  Congress 
and  by  the  several  States  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  a  survey  and  study  of  strip  and  sur- 
face mining  operations  In  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
make  the  study  and  survey  authorized  In 
subsection  (a)  In  full  cooperation  with  ap- 
propriate Federal  and  State  agencies.  Includ- 
ing the  Department  of  Agriculture 

Sec  2  The  survey  and  study  authorized  by 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to.  the  following  matters — 

( 1 )  the  nature  and  extent  of  strip  and 
surface  mining  operations  In  the  United 
States. 

(3)  the  ownership  of  the  real  property  In- 
volved in  strip  and  surface  mining  opera- 
tions. 

(3»  the  safety  of  the  conduct  of  such  strip 
and  surface  mining  operations; 


i4i  Uie  hazards  to  public  health  and 
safety  resulting  from  such  operations: 

(5)  the  effect  of  strip  and  surface  mining 
operations  on  highway  programs  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  several  SUtes; 

(6)  the  effect  of  strip  and  surface  mining 
operations  on  the  scenic  features  of  the 
United  States  and  the  several  States; 

I  7)  the  effect  of  strip  and  surface  mining 
operations  on  the  fish  and  wildlife  and  other 
natural  resources  of  the  United  States  and 
the  several  States:   and 

(8)  the  public  interest  In  and  public  bene- 
fits which  may  result  from  the  appropriate 
development  and  use  of  areas  subjected  to 
strip  and  surface  mining   operations 

Sec  3  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  transmit  to  Congress  a  report  on  the 
survey  and  study  authorized  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  Such  report  shall  contain 
all  Infornuktlon  developed  as  a  result  of  such 
survey  and  study  together  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary,  based  on  the 
finding  of  this  study  and  on  techniques  de- 
veloped by  Federal  agencies  as  part  of  their 
continuing  programs,  and  shall  be  made  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  completion  of 
the  survey  and  study,  but  not  later  than 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  report  which  he  sub- 
mits to  Congress  under  subsection  (S)  of  this 
section  to  the  Governor  of  each  State  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
munwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 


COMPULSORY  LICENSING  AND  THE 
PATENT  SYSTEM 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana I  Mr  RouDEBusHi  IS  recognized  for 
30  minutes 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH  Mr  Speaker,  a 
patent  by  its  very  nature  provides  an 
incentive  for  research  and  development 
by  granting  an  exclusive  right  to  the 
inventor  for  the  production  and  sale  of 
his  conception  for  a  limited  period  of 
time  In  return  for  this  right,  he  dis- 
closes the  results  of  his  inventive  efforts 
for  the  use  of  ever>'one  after  the  patent 
has  expired 

Unlike  a  monopoly  of  an  existing  prod- 
uct, a  patent  merely  provides  incentives 
so  that  developments  may  be  undertaken 
and  financed,  which  add  to  our  common 
stock  of  knowledge 

The  inadequacies  of  compulsory  li- 
censing or  Government  o.vnership  of 
patents  have  been  reaffirmed  l:)y  the  fact 
that  NASA  is  now  seeking  approval  of 
the  Congress  to  permit  patent  ownership 
by  contractors  on  development  projects 
which  It  has  financed  This  was  a  sug- 
Kcstion  which  I  made  duiing  th«^  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress 

Now  that  we  are  confronted  with  in- 
tense competition  with  the  Communist 
nations,  it  is  particularly  important  that 
the  inherent  and  valuable  protections  in 
the  patent  .system  which  encourage  in- 
ventors to  undertake  the  more  difficult 
tasks  are  not  in  any  way  blunted 

Experience  has  now  indicated  that, 
even  when  such  activities  are  financed 
with  public  funds,  the  patent  incentive 
can  become  a  means  of  .securing  a  more 
effective  and  rapid  rate  of  scientific  de- 
velopment at  a  lower  cost  to  the  public 
than  under  a  system  where  no  private 
inherent  righUs  accrue  to  those  who  pro- 
vide the  inventive  spark  of  genius  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Government  programs. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy  where  our  concern  is  en- 
tirely with  the  development  of  new 
products  and  processes  for  commercial 
use,  there  can  be  little  question  but  that 
compulsory  licensing  would  reduce  our 
rate  of  economic  growth  and  limit  the 
flow  of  new  products  to  the  market, 
which  are  needed  to  provide  job  oppor- 
tunities for  those  whose  skills  have  been 
displaced. 

Compulsory  licensing  has  been  advo- 
cated as  a  means  of  increasing  com- 
petition— thus  providing  consumers  with 
products  at  lower  prices.  Unfortu- 
nately, those  who  in  good  faith  ad- 
vance this  view  fail  to  recognize  that 
without  a  constant  flow  of  new  products, 
which  compete  for  the  consumer's  dol- 
lar, competition  would  be  lessened  rather 
than  increased. 

Mr.  Herschel  F.  Clesner,  Patent  Co- 
ordinator for  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  published  a  paper  entitled, 
"Innovator's  Payment  DetciTnination  in 
the  USSR."  He  shows  that  en- 
couraRcment  of  inventive  talents  has 
been  a  major  feature  of  Soviet  economic 
policy.     He  says  and  I  quote: 

Lacking  market  incentives,  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem has  attempted  to  employ  capitalistic 
stimuli  that  appeal  to  the  self-interest  of 
the  individual,  to  the  technocrat,  and  the 
manager.  These  are  designed  as  alternatives 
or  supplements  urt  the  political  and  social 
pressures  used  by  the  regime  to  achieve  in- 
creasing labor  productivity.  Yet.  prior  to 
1959  these  stimuli  were  obviously  ineffectual. 
Indicating  that  the  system  did  not  use  the 
available  material  incentives  adequately,  that 
It  did  not  stimulate  basic  and  primary  inven- 
tions or  the  rapid  adaption  of  such  inven- 
tions. The  system,  vmtil  then,  was  geared 
primarily  to  the  achievement  of  greater 
volume  output,  along  established  technologi- 
cal lines,  rather  than  to  major  innovation 
and  its  Introduction  into  use 

Since  1959.  however,  the  party  leadership 
has  been  pressing  forward  vigorously,  ruth- 
lessly, with  single-minded  determination  and 
with  increasing  exploitation  of  every  possible 
channel,  has  attempted  to  accelerate  the  ad- 
vance In  production  techniques  and  the  utili- 
zation of  new  technology.  As  part  of  this 
drive,  the  revision  of  the  "Statute  on  Dis- 
coveries, Inventions,  and  Suggestions  for  Ra- 
tionalization of  Procedures"  and  the  Instruc- 
tions relative  to  payment  and  computation 
of  the  payment  for  inventions  .ind  efficiency 
suggestions  were  revised.  Clearly,  the  main 
objective  of  these  revisions  is  to  reward  more 
effectively,  and  give  greater  uicentive  to, 
those  Immediately  concerned  with  Innova- 
tion, with  a  special  emphasis  on  the  decision- 
makers who  assume  the  risk  of  introduction. 
This  reexamination  will  undoubtedly  lead  to 
the  strengthening  of  personal  material  re- 
wards for  the  Introduction  of  new  products 
and  technology.  It  will  also  advance  the 
cause  of  new  technology  by  the  immediate 
guarantee  of  the  payment  award  if  the  in- 
novation was  Introduced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  it  would  be  folly 
for  us  to  weaken  the  incentive  now 
afforded  under  our  patent  system  at  a 
time  when  nations  with  a  completely 
different  concept  of  economics  are  at- 
tempting to  find  a  way  to  accomplish  the 
results  which  we  have  attained  by  our 
continued  adherence  to  the  traditional 
concepts  of  the  patent  system  as  devel- 
oped by  the  Founding  Fathei-s. 

The  keynote  address  to  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Patent,  Trademark, 
and  Copyright  Foundation  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  in  1962.  was  presented  by  Prof. 


S.  Chesterfield  Oppenheim,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Law  School.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  a  portion  of 
this  address  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord: 

In  this  balancing  of  national  and  Inter- 
national economic  Interests,  let  us  not  bar- 
gain away  the  hard  core  of  American  public 
policies  which  reinforce  our  leadership  in 
industrial  productivity  and  technological  de- 
velopment. Economic  international  Inter- 
dependence and  a  sense  of  self-restraint 
In  unilateral  exercise  of  sovereign  power, 
to  which  I  have  previously  alluded,  do  not 
mean  we  should  not  hold  fast  to  domestic 
Ideologies  we  deem  distinctive  American 
means  of  fostering  motivations  for  a  vigor- 
ous competitive  process  which  preserves  the 
independence  of  decisionmaking  by  private 
business   enterprise. 

One  example  is  found  in  the  public  pol- 
icy of  our  patent  and  antitrust  laws.  In 
1955  I  published  a  paper  in  which  I  took  the 
position  that  patents  and  antitrust  can 
peacefully  coexist.  My  thesis  still  Is  that 
there  is  no  inherent  conflict  In  the  exclu- 
sivity of  patent  rights  and  the  kind  and 
quality  of  competition  our  antitrust  laws 
seek  to  preserve.  Both  public  policies  are 
complementary  parts  of  the  paramount 
goals  of  a  competitive  economy.  Decrees 
against  patent  misuse  In  violation  of  either 
the  U.S.  Patent  Code  or  U.S.  antitrust  laws 
are  proving  to  be  ample  safeguards  in  Ju- 
dicial decisions  based  upon  findings  that 
such  transgressions  have  occurred.  Tliere 
nevertheless  is  persistence  of  a  minority  view 
that  the  exclusivity  of  patent  rights  is  by 
nature  antithetical  to  competitive  principles 
The  danger  Is  that  this  ideological  variance 
from  our  constitutional  and  statutory  sanc- 
tions of  patent  exclusivity  has  already  found 
Its  way  Into  the  Halls  of  Congress  where  some 
Memljers  have  taken  their  c\ie  from  this  re- 
formist minority  group. 

Fortunately,  Congress  in  the  Patent  Code 
of  1952  reaffirmed  and  strengthened  hard 
core  protection  of  domestic  patent  rights. 
In  the  past  Congress  has  also  wisely  rejected 
proposals  for  extensive  compulsory  licensing 
of  patented  inventions.  This  harsh  remedy 
is  sanctioned  by  the  Supreme  Court  only 
to  correct  past  and  prevent  future  patent- 
antitrust  violations  found  to  exist.  In  my 
view,  this  remedy  should  not  be  extended  to 
royalty-free   compulsory   licensing. 

In  our  society,  economic  growth  is 
basically  the  result  of  technological  de- 
velopment, and  a  patent  is  an  intangible 
property  right.  It  represents  the  basis 
for  capitalizing  on  years  of  effort,  re- 
search, the  use  of  expensive  facilities,  and 
the  employment  of  many  scientists  who.se 
collaborative  efforts  finally  result  in  a 
useful  invention. 

Mr.  SF>eaker,  because  the  Government 
has  acquired  title  to  a  significant  number 
of  patents  under  existing  pKslicies,  it  is 
possible  to  apprai.se  the  effectiveness  of 
Government  ownership  and  compulsory 
licensing  in  fostering  the  commercial  de- 
velopment of  new  inventions.  Again, 
this  conference  provided  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  administration  of  the  ap- 
proximately 12,000  patents  which  have 
been  assigned  to  the  U.S.  Government. 
Miss  Mary  A.  Holman.  who  is  the  first 
recipient  of  the  Thomas  A.  Edison  Fel- 
lowship, has  examined  the  utilization  of 
this  large  bloc  of  patents  in  connection 
with  her  doctoral  dissertation  in  eco- 
nomics. It  is  significant  that  the  U.S. 
Government  now  owns  more  patents 
than  any  private  corporation.  Yet,  Miss 
Holman  finds  that,  and  I  quote: 

Commercial  use  has  been  reported  on  about 
15   percent  of   the  sampled  patented  inven- 


tions. For  purposes  of  this  study,  commer- 
cial use  was  limited  to  mean  producing  the 
patented  invention  or  using  it  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services. 

This  15-percent  rate  of  utilization  Is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  estimated  50-  to  60- 
percent  rate  of  utilization  for  patents  as- 
signed to  private  firms  and  individuals 
Further,  there  is  preliminary  evidence  from 
both  licensees  and  inventors  that  there  are 
additional  patented  Inventions  owned  by  the 
Government  that  would  be  put  into  commer- 
cial use  had  these  Individuals  and  firms  had 
title  to  the  patent  or  an  exclusive  license  to 
use  it. 

Preliminary  findings  also  seem  to  support 
the  contention  that  those  Government - 
owned  patented  inventions  which  are  put 
into  commercial  use  are  those  which  require 
little  or  no  further  development.  This  is 
important  when  patent  rights  are  judged  to 
be  an  essential  element  for  a  managerial 
decision  deciding  whether  or  not  costly  and 
risky  investment  in  plant  and  equipment 
should  be  undertaken. 

About  70  percent  of  the  patents  that  were 
reported  to  have  been  commercialized  by  pri- 
vate firms  and  individuals  did  not  need  any 
further  development. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  patent  system  is 
to  provide  the  public  with  the  disclosure 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  information 
and  to  encourage  its  utilization  to  en- 
hance our  living  .standards,  our  security, 
and  our  w-ell-being,  then  the  evidence 
gathered  by  Miss  Holman  does  not  sup- 
port the  view  that  Government  owner- 
ship of  patents  or  any  form  of  com- 
pulsory licensing  is  the  best  means  of 
securing  a  rapid  rate  of  technological  de- 
velopment, which  is  the  basic  requirement 
for  economic  growth,  about  which  the 
administration  is  constantly  theorizing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Miss  Holman's  conclu- 
sions are  reinforced  by  a  report  to  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  American  Society 
for  Metals  by  Mr.  Edwin  Mansfield,  di- 
rector of  the  Carnegie  Research  Project 
on  Technological  Change  and  Economic 
Growth.    He  said : 

How  large  is  the  payoff  for  a  successful  in- 
novation? To  find  out,  we  determined  which 
firms  were  first  to  introduce  about  100  new 
processes  and  products  regarded  by  trade 
journals  and  engineering  associations  as  be- 
ing the  most  important  that  occurred  in 
the  iron  and  steel  and  the  petroleum  indus- 
tries since  World  War  I.  We  then  compared 
the  growth  rates  of  these  Innovators  with 
those  of  other  comparable  firms.  The  re- 
sults show  that  the  successful  innovator 
grew  much  more  rapidly  than  the  other 
firms,  their  average  growth  rate  being  in 
some  cases  more  than  twice  that  of  the  oth- 
ers. According  to  our  best  estimates,  the 
average  effect  of  a  successful  innovation  was 
to  raise  a  firm's  percentage  annual  growth 
rate  by  4  to  13  percentage  points,  depending 
on  the  time  interval  and  the  industry.  And. 
as  one  would  expect,  a  successful  innova- 
tion had  a  much  greater  impact  on  a  small 
firm  than  on  a  large  one. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  a  single 
innovation  may  have  a  very  large  impact 
on  a  small  firm  whereas  a  larger  firm 
with  a  diversified  product  line  may  not 
be  so  drastically  affected.  Again,  the 
devastating  effect  of  compulsory  licens- 
ing on  small  firms  has  been  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Albert  S.  Davis,  Jr.,  an  authority 
on  the  American  patent  system. 

In  an  article  entitled  "The  Patent 
Brouhaha,"  in  International  Science  and 
Technology  of  May  1962,  he  said: 

All  of  these  raises  the  question  whether 
any  substitute  for  the  monopoly  patent  Is 
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eqxially  Inviting  to  Indxwtry  and  the  solo 
Inventor.  To  the  induatrlal  supporter  of 
research,  a  flxst-ln-the-Qeld  position  Is  no 
real  substitute  for  a  monopoly  patent.  With 
a  monopoly  position,  be  can  either  sit  on 
top  of  the  heap  until  new  invention  circum- 
vents his  position,  or  he  can  license  his 
patents  for  a  royalty  which  will  yield  a  sub- 
stantial commercial  advantage.  First  In  the 
field  f^lves  the  solo  Inventor  no  bargaining 
position  whatever,  unless  he  keeps  his  In- 
vention secret  and  peddles  It  In  confidence. 
And  If  the  company  to  which  be  makes  his 
dlsckiaure  Is  not  in  a  strong  Industry  posi- 
tion, first  In  the  field  Is  of  little  value. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Davis  reviews  some 
of  the  arguments  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced over  the  years  for  compulsory 
licensing — among  them  a  mistaken  con- 
cept that  many  inventions  are  patented 
with  the  direct  intent  of  preventing  the 
use  of  an  invention  rather  than  to  en- 
courage economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment. The  studies  which  have  been 
made  clearly  show  that  patents  which 
are  not  used  are  those  which  are  not  as 
effective  as  other  patented  inventions  to 
accom.plish  a  desired  end  in  the  competi- 
tion which  exists  in  commercial  markets. 
Mr.  Davis  has  made  an  analytical  review 
of  the  problems  with  respect  to  com- 
pulsory licensing  of  pharmaceutical  pat- 
ents that  were  advanced  by  Senator 
Kbfaitver  in  S.  1552.  87th  Congress. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  portion  of  Mr. 
E>avls'  article  "The  Patent  Brouhaha," 
dealing  with  compulsory  licensing: 

since  we  deal  with  policy,  we  must  put 
aald«  at  once  any  argxm:ient  that  a  patent  Is 
unique  property,  or  that  the  nonuse  of  a 
patent  Is  unique  property,  which  cannot  be 
compensated  for.  (For  Instance,  where  the 
nonuse  of  patent  A  enhances  the  value  of 
patent  B) .  We  must  also  assume  that  there 
must  be  a  reason  for  Invoking  compulsory 
licensing  In  particular  cases,  rather  than 
have  It  apply  to  all  patents,  no  matter  how 
thoroughly  they  are  worked  In  the  public 
Interest  by  their  owners.  If  we  do  not,  then 
the  essential  nature  of  the  patent  disappears; 
compulsory  licensing  carries  with  It  at  least 
a  mild  flavor  of  disapproval  of  the  patent- 
owner.  Having  done  this,  unless  we  are  to  do 
violence  to  rather  basic  concepts  of  Justice 
or  flatly  acknowledge  that  compulsory  li- 
censing Is  a  penalty,  we  must  arrange  to  com- 
pensate fairly  and  adequately  the  patentee 
or  assignee  whose  monopoly  right  Is  broken. 
We  must  also  assume  that  the  use  of  the 
patent  by  a  stranger  to  It  possesses  value  for 
the  public,  either  because  the  public  actually 
needs  the  product  or  the  product  of  the  proc- 
ess It  covers,  or  because  the  public  actually 
needs  the  Increased  production,  purchasing, 
employment,  and  profits  which  practicing  the 
invention  will  hopefully  produce.  Finally, 
we  should  have  a  stranger  to  the  patent  who 
has  both  the  wish  and  the  full  ability  to 
make  a  good  Job  of  working  it. 

The  chief  airgument  against  compulsory  li- 
censing Is  not  the  neatness  required  In  set- 
ting fair  compensation,  but  the  genuine 
difficulty  of  determining  when  the  public  in- 
terest is  adversely  aHected  by  failure  to  use 
the  patent.  Senator  Kefauvir's  proposal  for 
compulsory  licensing  of  pharmaceutical  pat- 
ents to  all  comers  after  3  years  Is  a  negation 
of  patent  principles,  for  It  Ignores  the  crisis 
of  a  small  company,  owning  a  valuable  pat- 
ent, producing  a  product  at  entirely  reason- 
able prices  and  In  entirely  satisfactory  quan- 
tities, and  opens  the  field  to  the  kind  of 
competition  In  which  the  biggest  company 
wins.  The  maximum  8-percent  rojralty  which 
can  be  charged  is  sorry  compensation  if  that 
competition  destroys  the  originator's  busi- 
ness. 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  previous  occasions  I 
have  shown  that  the  initial  investment 
to  secure  a  patent  is  only  the  first  part 
of  the  difflcult  task  of  developing  a  com- 
mercial product.  In  many  cases  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  17-year  life  of 
the  patent  is  employed  in  developing  the 
commercial  adaptation  of  the  product. 
The  number  of  years  that  the  patent  pro- 
vides protection  in  terms  of  competition 
in  real  markets  is  quite  limited.  We  are 
paying  a  very  small  price  for  the  scien- 
tific benefits  our  society  has  derived  from 
the  mobilization  of  its  inventive  talents. 

Since  so  large  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
tected period  is  normally  used  to  perfect 
and  market  a  product,  compulsory  li- 
censing after  a  period  of  3  years  would 
virtually  destroy  any  incentive  to  under- 
take the  task  of  marketing  and  manu- 
facturing new  products  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  when  the  market  had  been 
developed  by  paying  a  royalty,  others 
would  then  be  free  to  benefit  without 
having  made  any  outlays  for  the  inven- 
tors  efforts  prior  to  the  granting  of  the 
patent,  or  the  development  expendi- 
tures by  the  inventor  or  the  assignee  for 
a  period  of  many  years  after  the  patent 
has  been  granted. 

The  headstart  in  a  market,  which  a 
patent  confers,  does  not  last  very  long 
at  best,  and  any  reduction  in  existing 
protection  could  have  but  one  effect: 
namely,  to  deter  any  extensive  research 
and  development  program.  It  would  be 
a  disservice  to  our  economy  and  would 
place  us  in  the  position  of  being  a  sec- 
ond best  nation  in  all  fields  of  scientific 
endeavor  were  such  a  step  seriously  un- 
dertaken. 

Mr.  Robert  B  Semple,  chairman  of 
the  board.  Manufacturing  Chemists  As- 
sociation, and  president  of  the  Wyan- 
dotte Chemical  Co  .  appeared  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly of  the  Senate  Judiciary-  Committee 
in  1961.  His  statement  clearly  shows 
the  devastating  effect  that  compulsory 
licensing  would  create.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  insert  excerpts  from  his 
statement  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

It  would  decidedly  reduce  the  attractive- 
ness of  acquiring  a  patent.  This  will  cer- 
tainly have  the  effect  of  either  materially 
curtailing  research,  or  of  driving  much  of  It 
underground  This  would  be  particularly 
true  in  the  case  of  a  small  company,  be- 
cause the  compulsory  licensing  requirement 
of  this  bin  would  give  to  the  larger  compa- 
nies early  access  to  the  new  developments 
of  the  smaller  companies  and  I  know  this 
was  quite  thoroughly  covered  by  Dr.  Caval- 
llto  In  the  preceding  testimony. 

In  the  highly  competitive  drug  and  chem- 
ical Industries,  the  larger  companies,  with 
their  greater  manpower,  greater  financial 
resources  for  development,  and  greater  rec- 
ognition In  the  marketplace,  could  effectively 
preempt  markets  for  the  newly  developed 
products  of  a  small  company  which  chose 
to  follow  the  patent  route. 

I  use  the  words  "early  access"'  advisedly. 
Although  the  bill  provides  for  an  exclusive 
patent  grant  for  a  maximum  of  3  years.  I 
believe  that  In  most  Instances  In  practical 
effect  the  period  of  exclusive  coverage  will 
be  considerably  less,  and  that  in  many  cases 
there  will  be  no  period  of  exclusive  cover- 
age at  all.  But  even  If  the  exclusive  cov- 
erage were  to  last  3  years,  that  Is  an  ex- 
tremely short  time.  In  my  experience,  to 
bring  a  new  chemical  development  to  com- 
mercial fruition.  Most  chemical  develop- 
ments   that    are    good    enough    to    achieve 


patent  protection  take  substantially  longer 
than  3  years  to  reach  any  degree  of  profit- 
ability. From  my  experience,  I  would  say 
that  from  5  to  10  years  has  been  the  usual 
period. 

In  the  most  Important  new  field  that  we 
have  been  able  to  commercialize  In  my  time 
at  Wyandotte,  only  now,  7  years  after  the 
Initial  patent  was  Issued,  and  almost  12  or 
13  years  after  we  started  researching,  are 
we  about  to  recover  our  research  and  de- 
velopment outlay  and  to  begin  to  make  a 
reasonable  profit  on  our  substantial  in- 
vestmeut  in  plant  facilities. 

Tlius,  the  compulsory  licensing  require- 
ment of  the  bill  would  make  patents  far 
less  attractive  to  the  small  companies.  For 
a  number  of  reasons.  It  will  also,  in  many 
instances,  make  them  far  less  attractive 
to  the  larger  companies  as  well.  For  ex- 
ample, the  compulsory  licensing  require- 
ment win  make  It  possible  for  companies 
which  have  not  spent  a  single  dollar  on  re- 
search of  any  kind  to  market  a  product  on 
the  heels  of.  or  at  the  same  time  as,  the 
patent  owner  who  will  have  spent  consid- 
erable sums  for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  the  particular  product. 

Any  form  of  compulsory  licensing  is 
comparable  to  eliminating  patents  alto- 
gether or  establishing  Government  title 
to  all  inventions.  It  destroys  the  In- 
centive for  disclosure  of  new  develop- 
ments which  the  patent  system  has  so 
wisely  provided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Kennedy  on 
September  22,  1961,  when  designating 
American  Patent  System  Week  said: 

I  invite  the  people  during  that  week  to 
commemorate  the  American  patent  system, 
which  by  affording  protection  and  encour- 
agement to  Inventors  as  envisaged  and  au- 
thorized by  the  Constitution,  contributes  so 
greatly  to  the  encouragement  of  inventive 
genius. 

Time-tested  results  derived  from  the 
American  patent  system,  which  stems 
from  the  founding  of  our  country,  sup- 
port the  view  that  modifications  limiting 
the  protection  now  provided  would  not 
be  in  the  public  Interest  They  would 
deter  the  disclosure  of  new  develop- 
ments, erect  a  wall  of  secrecy  around 
re.search  activities,  and  would  adversely 
affect  the  national  security  and  eco- 
nomic growth  of  our  country'.  These 
views,  too.  are  well  set  forth  by  Mr.  Franz 
O.  Ohlson,  Jr..  chairman  of  the  Patent 
Committee,  Aerospace  Industries  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  who  said: 

President  Kennedy  has  said  many  times 
that  one  of  his  principal  concerns  Is  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  economy.  The  President 
seeks  to  Increase  the  gross  national  product, 
obtain  full  employment,  and  schleve  greater 
prosperity.  To  reach  these  goals,  the  Presi- 
dent is  relying  heavily  on  the  stimulation  of 
private  bu."5lne88.  It  Is  apparent  that  among 
the  Important  exl.sting  stimulations  to  the 
expansion  and  modernization  of  private 
business  are  the  incentives  and  protection 
available  In  the  patent  system.  The  ex- 
clusivity afforded  to  the  owner  of  a  patent 
is  the  bulwark  upon  which  he  can  risk  exist- 
ing capital  atid  attract  new  capital  for  de- 
velopment of  markets  for  products,  market- 
able products,  the  construction  of  plants, 
the  employment  of  labor,  and  Increasing  the 
grass  national  product.  Without  the  pro- 
tection of  private  ownership  of  patents  •  •  • 
an  Important  stimulus  will  have  been  lost, 
and  the  very  objectives  so  strongly  sought 
by  the  President  will  be  defeated 

In  our  technological  race  with  commu- 
nism, no  action  should  be  takfn  to  reduce 
our  Incentives  to  seek  new  and  better  de- 
velopments      and       products.     Additionally, 
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both  Industry  and  the  Government  today  are 
seriously  limited  by  their  own  budgets  to 
find  needed  funds  for  the  support  of  promis- 
ing research  and  development  programs. 

Any  legislation  or  administrative  act  which 
prevents  or  reduces  the  investment  of  private 
funds  in  research  and  development  programs 
;idversely  affects  the  general  welfare  of  the 
United  Slates. 

I  commend  the  statements  by  these 
distinguished  authorities  to  my  col- 
leagues, as  a  bill  providing  compulsory 
licensing  of  patents  for  prescription 
drugs  has  again  been  introduced  in  the 
other  body.  In  this  instance,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  a  compulsory  license  must  be 
uranted  if  the  price  of  the  patented  drug 
IS  more  than  500  percent  of  the  cost  of 
production  of  such  drug.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  no  ill-advised  action  be  taken 
that  will  limit  the  effectiveness  of  the 
patent  system  by  attempting  to  impose 
an  arbitrary  ceiling  of  a  fair  price  as  a 
prerequisite  to  maintaining  the  sole 
rights  during  the  life  of  the  patent  under 
existing  law. 


COMMUNISTS  ON  CAMPUS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  AsHBRooK)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently addressed  this  body  concerning 
the  vital  issue  of  Communist  sr>eakers  on 
American  campuses.  From  the  view- 
point of  sound  education,  it  has  been  said 
that  students  will  learn  more  of  the  truth 
about  communism  in  1  hour  from  a  com- 
petent teacher  or  a  good  book  than  they 
can  fiom  many  hours  of  listening  to  the 
speeches  of  Communists. 

On  this  point.  I  heartily  agree.  The 
University  of  Washington  formerly  per- 
mitted Communist  Party  members  and 
leaders  to  address  students  on  its  cam- 
pus. This  policy  was  reversed  a  short 
time  ago.  In  denying  permission  for 
Communist  Party  leader,  Benjamin  J. 
Davis,  to  debate  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity Young  Socialists  on  the  campus, 
President  Odegaard,  according  to  the 
University  of  Washington  Daily,  took  the 
following  position: 

At  this  time  Odegaard  also  reaffirmed  a 
policy  analogous  to  learning  about  leprosy 
by  consulting  authoritative  textbooks  on  the 
subject  rather  than  associating  with  lepers. 
He  asserted  that  communism  could  be  fully 
understood  by  discussion  with  academic  au- 
thorities on  the  subject  rather  than  associat- 
ing with  Communists  by  providing  them  with 
a  speaking  platform 

The  American  Bar  As.sociation  stand- 
ing committee  on  the  Bill  of  Rights  issued 
the  following  resolution  in  August  1962: 
Bill   of  Rights   as   Being    Involved   Where 
Officers  of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A. 
Have   or   Seek   Speaking   Engagements   at 
State-Stjpported  Higher  Educational  In- 
stitutions 

The  question  embraced  In  the  foregoing 
title  has  been  raised  with  the  committee. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  no 
question  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  involved  in 
ihese  campus  appearances,  whatever  may  be 
ones  notion  about  academic   freedom. 

The  Communist  Party  has  been  declared 
by  Congress  to  be  "in  fact  an  InstrumenUlity 
of  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States".  The  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  has  found  as  a  fact 


that  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  Is  foreign 
controlled  and  "operates  primarily  to  ad- 
vance the  objectives  of  the  world  Communist 
movement",  which  is  to  "endeavor  to  bring 
about  the  overthrow  of  existing  govern- 
ments." All  of  these  findings  were  accepted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States  v.  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board,  367  U.S.  1  (June  5,  1961;  re- 
hearing denied  Oct.  9,  1961),  and  the  regis- 
tration requirements  of  the  act  were  sus- 
tained In  the  aspect  there  Involved. 

The  Bill  of  Rights.  Including  the  right  of 
free  speech.  Is  a  series  of  legal  rights  against 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments.  A  legal 
right  is  one  that  may  be  enforced  or  pro- 
tected in  the  courts,  it  is  a  mistaken  notion 
to  discuss  in  terms  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  a 
situation  in  which  the  right  cannot  be  en- 
forced in  court,  because  the  Bill  of  Rights  is 
In  no  way  Involved. 

The  committee  does  not  believe  that  the 
officers  of  the  Communist  Party  U.S.A.,  still 
fully  dedicated  to  advance  the  objectives  of 
communism,  which  Includes  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
force  and  violence,  have  a  legally  enforceable 
right  In  court  to  speak  on  the  campus  of  a 
State-supported  Institution,  nor,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  committee,  have  the  students  or 
faculty  members  of  such  an  institution  a 
legally  enforceable  right  to  require  that  such 
Communist  officers  be  allowed  to  speak  on 
such  campuses. 

The  above  is  written  as  if  a  possible  Bill 
of  Rights  question,  in  the  legal  sense,  were 
involved.  We  leave  out  of  account  that  at 
least  some  of  these  institutions  have  com- 
plete control  over  their  properties  and  may 
lawfully  deny  use  of  campus  facilities  to  any 
persons  not  connected  with  the  institution. 

The  committee  is  aware,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  practices  have  varied  among  educa- 
tional Institutions,  both  public  and  private. 
In  granting  platforms  on  the  campus  to  of- 
ficers of  the  Communist  Party  U.S.A.;  but 
the  committee  does  not  concern  itself  with 
notions  of  academic  freedom  not  connected 
with  the  Bill  of  Rights  In  the  legal  sense. 

In  the  annual  report  to  Congress  in 
1962,  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  made  the 
following  very  cogent  remarks  regarding 
this  invasion  of  the  campus : 

The  Threat  From  Wtthin 

Probably  more  Americans  saw  and  heard  a 
self-avowed  member  of  the  Conununist 
Party,  U.S.A  ,  in  fiscal  year  1962  than  in  the 
preceding  10  years.  Unquestionably,  the 
party  unleashed  one  of  the  most  Intensive 
propaganda  campaigns  in  its  history. 

Cause  of  the  sudden  torrent  of  Communist 
lies  was  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  In  June, 
1961,  upholding  the  decision  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  to  the  effect 
that  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A..  is  di- 
rected and  controlled  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  party  was  ordered  to  register  its  mem- 
bers, account  for  its  finances  and  Identify 
its  propaganda  in  accordance  with  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950. 

With  typical  arrogance  and  disrespect  for 
constitutional  law,  party  leaders  voiced  de- 
fiance. They  loudly  proclaimed  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  and  the  Supreme  Court 
were  instruments  through  which  all  Ameri- 
cans would  be  cheated  out  of  their  basic 
rights.  Self-rlghteously,  they  claimed  to  be 
defenders  of  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights.  Tons  of  printed  propaganda  were 
distributed  throughout  the  Nation;  new 
front  groups  were  organized;  and  Commu- 
nist leaders  began  issuing  public  statements, 
appearing  on  radio  and  television  programs 
and  making  speeches.  The  central  theme  of 
the  aggressive  campaign  was  the  fraudulent 
claim  that  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A.,  was 
bearing  the  brunt  of  the  assault  on  American 
rights. 

Most  successful  of  all  its  efforts  was  its 
speaking  campaign,  especially  before  college 


groups.  From  late  October  1961,  through 
May  1962,  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.,  made  48  speeches  before  groups  of 
college  students  all  across  the  Nation.  Ap- 
proximately 43,000  persons  heard  these  talks. 

Encouraged  by  the  early  success  of  college 
appearances,  the  party  established  a  Lecture 
and  Information  Bureau  and  early  in  1962 
sent  a  letter  to  college  newspaper  editors 
offering  speakers  on  communism.  Near  the 
end  of  the  1962  fiscal  year,  the  party  already 
was  lining  up  speeches  for  the  coming  aca- 
demic year. 

The  prime  objective  of  all  the  public  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  Communist  leaders 
was  to  create  a  new  image  for  the  party — an 
image  which  connotes  respectability,  legiti- 
macy as  a  liberal  political  faction  and  free- 
dom from  foreign  dictates.  Their  denial  of 
subservience  to  the  Soviet  Union,  however, 
was  clearly  branded  as  ridiculous  by  the  fact 
that  several  party  officials  were  delegates  to 
the  22d  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party, 
Soviet  Union,  in  October  1961.  Heading  the 
delegation  was  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn,  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.,  who.  In  a  speech  before  the  Congress, 
brazenly  predicted  the  United  States  would 
be  in  the  Communist  orbit  by  1980. 

I  have  always  wondered  why  so  many 
.so-called  liberals  practice  gross  discrimi- 
nation in  favor  of  Communists.  Thieves, 
murders,  tax  evaders,  and  other  crimi- 
nals are  not  given  the  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  or  their  case  on  col- 
lege campuses.  Why  the  Communists? 
Even  tjie  Supreme  Court,  not  known  for 
being  conservative,  has  rejected  the 
specious  claim  that  the  Communists  are 
members  of  a  political  party.  This  has 
also  been  rejected  by  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  our  Government. 
Yet  certain  educators  and  public  officials 
cling  to  the  argument  that  these  people 
.should  have  the  right  to  present  their 
views  at  a  campus  forum. 

The  recent  history  of  the  Communist 
Party  before  our  highest  courts  of  the 
land  is  the  best  answer  to  these  claims: 

Behind  the  facade  of  public  activity,  the 
Conununist  Party.  U.S.A.,  remained  a  sinister 
evil  constantly  striving  to  advance  the  cause 
of  communism.  While  the  leaders  raised  a 
great  public  clamor  and  attracted  the  spot- 
light to  themselves,  lesser  officials  and  rank- 
and-file  members  drew  further  into  their 
shell  of  anonymity.  Secret  orders  went  out 
to  tighten  the  structure  and  secxu-lty  of  the 
party  all  along  the  line.  Titles  were  dropped, 
committees  dissolved,  the  size  of  meetings 
dr£istically  cut.  Added  emphasis  was  placed 
on  protecting  party  records.  These  actions 
clearly  revealed  the  party,  as  its  leaders  had 
proclaimed,  intended  to  defy  the  order  to 
register. 

The  order  for  the  party  to  register  with 
the  Attorney  General  became  final  on  Octo- 
ber 20,  1961.  The  deadline  of  November  20. 
1961,  passed  without  compliance,  and  the 
obligation  then  fell  upon  certain  designated 
party  officers.  The  second  deadline  of  No- 
vember 30,  1961,  passed,  and  each  member 
of  the  party  then  became  obligated  to  regis- 
ter himself  by  December  20,  1961.  No  regis- 
tration was  filed. 

A  Federal  grand  jury  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  on  December  1.  1961,  returned  a  12- 
count  Indictment  charging  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.,  with  wilfully  and  unlawfully 
failing  to  register.  A  motion  to  dismiss  the 
Indictment  was  filed. 

Individual  six-count  indictments  against 
GuB  Hall,  general  secretary  of  the  party,  and 
Benjamin  J.  I>avls,  Jr..  national  secretary, 
were  returned  on  March  15,  1962.  Motions 
to  dismiss  these  indictments  were  pending  at 
the  end  of  the  1962  fiscal  year. 
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The  Attorney  General  on  May  31.  19«2, 
petitioned  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  to  order  10  members  of  the  National 
Committee.  Communlat  Party,  VA^^  to 
register  as  party  members.  These  Individuals 
will  be  afforded  a  hearing  before  the  Board 
to  determine  If  their  registration  should  be 
ordered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  old  bromide  "My 
minds  made  up — do  not  confuse  me 
with  the  facts"  seems  to  apply  here.  The 
facts  are  clear:  the  Communists  have  no 
legal  or  ethical  right  to  appear  on  cam- 
pus. To  maintain  that  there  is  a  viola- 
tion of  their  civil  liberties  Is  indeed  a 
farce.  Is  it  not  about  time  that  some  of 
our  educators  wake  up  to  the  true  natuie 
of  this  conspiratorial  party  which  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  is  a  political 
party  but  rather  an  illegal  band  of  agents 
of  a  foreign  power? 


THE   CARIBBEAN   IS    ABLAZE    WITH 
COMMUNISTIC    ACTTVITIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  go- 
ing to  take  a  few  minutes  to  discuss  the 
subject  which  I  believe  to  be  of  para- 
mount Importance,  and  to  include  in  the 
Record  certain  information  concerning 
it. 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind,  from 
information  made  available  from  nu- 
merous reliable  sources,  that  the  Carib- 
bean is  ablaze  with  Communist -led  ac- 
tivities; that  the  Communist  threat  in 
the  Caribbean  is  far  more  than  limited 
to  the  country  of  Cuba:  that  there  Is  a 
lack  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of 
adequate  action  in  forestalling  continued 
subversion  In  many  countries  in  the 
Caribbean  area  to  prevent  subversion 
and  infiltration,  to  prevent  arms  drops 
which  are  taking  place  constantly,  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  to  implement  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  But  instead  that  in 
effect  the  Khrushchev  doctrine  of  co- 
existence is  being  condoned  and  bemg 
accepted  by  the  administration.  This 
is  of  great  concern  to  many.  I  am  sure 
it  is  of  great  concern  to  all  people  :n 
this  country. 

The  Communist  buildup  in  the  Carib- 
bean is  not  only  limited  to  the  takeover 
in  Cuba.  I  have  stated  before  that  in 
my  opinion  the  country  of  Haiti,  unless 
the  United  States  takes  firm  leadership 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
in  preventing  the  takeover  by  the  Com- 
munists of  the  country  of  Haiti,  that 
eventually  and  not  in  the  too  distant 
future,  as  soon  as  an  adequate  vacuum 
occurs,  that  that  will  be  the  successful 
objective  of  the  Communists  in  Haiti. 
And.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  tooled 
up.  they  are  armed,  and  they  are  pre- 
paring to  accomplish  that  task. 

I  have  stated  before  that  it  was  my 
opinion  from  irrefutable  information 
that  had  come  to  my  attention  that  in 
Haiti  there  were  numerous  Haitian 
sugarcane  cutters  from  Cuba  who  had 
been  trained  in  Cuban  subversive 
schools:  had  been  infiltrated  back  into 
Haiti;  are  there  now,  and  are  willing  to 
do  the  bidding  of  the  Communist  dic- 
tator Castro  and  the  Kremlin  as  it  re- 


lates to  Haiti  and  the  eventual  Commu- 
nist takeover. 

I  have  stated  further  that  It  is  my 
opinion — and  it  has  been  confirmed  by 
numerous  sources — that  Africans  have 
been  infiltrated  into  Haiti.  There  has 
just  come  to  my  attention  some  addi- 
tional specific  information  that  I  t)elieve 
necessitates  being  checked  out  through 
every  possible  means  by  the  United 
States  and  by  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  relating  to  overt,  planned 
Communist  infiltration  in  Haiti.  This  is 
the  information; 

During  the  last  few  months,  groups  of 
Africans  have  been  transferred  from 
various  parts  of  Cuba  to  the  camps  in 
Minas  del  Prio.  Orlente  Province  Some 
of  these  groups  traveled  in  trucks  from 
Pinar  del  Rio  Province  to  the  camps. 
Minas  del  Frio  Is  being  utilized  as  a 
training  camp,  where  not  only  Africans, 
but  also  many  Latin  Americans,  are  sub- 
ject to  indoctrination. 

After  completing  the  training,  some  of 
the  Africans  were  transported  to  a  farm 
located  near  the  Port  of  Imias.  on  the 
south  coast  of  eastern  Cuba.  From  this 
farm,  small  groups  made  up  of  10  to  30 
men  have  been  and  are  still  being 
shipped  to  the  Republic  of  Haiti.  The 
Communists  have  been  using  Africans 
for  this  job  because  the  language  spoken 
In  Haiti,  a  mixture  of  French  and  African 
dialects,  called  Creole,  is  ver>'  similar  to 
that  used  In  some  countries  In  Africa. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  a  total  of  eight 
groups  has  been  infiltrated  into  Haiti. 
They  are  to  carry  out  sabotage,  terrorism 
in  the  cities,  as  well  as  organizing  guer- 
rilla warfare,  in  this  Republic  nelehbor- 
ing  Cuba. 

A  total  of  168  Africans  had  arrived  in 
Haiti  up  to  the  month  of  April.  Infiltra- 
tions into  Haitian  territory,  from  the 
Port  of  Imias.  took  place  on  the  follow- 
ing dates:  September  21.  1962,  23  men: 
Januai-y  9.  1963.  14  men;  January  25. 
1963,  28  men:  February  9.  1963,  9  men: 
February  19,  1963.  24  men:  March  4. 
1963.  32  men:  March  21,  1963,  29  men; 
April  10.  1963,  9  men. 

Further  information  concerning  this 
matter  Is  available,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  this  Government  will  seek 
out.  gather,  and  confirm  all  possible  in- 
formation and  take  necessary  action  In 
order  to  prevent  continuing  Infiltration 
not  only  into  Haiti  by  Communist  means 
but  many  other  countries  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

Let  me  cite  another  example,  and  that 
is  the  Dominican  Republic.  It  has  been 
stated  by  some  of  the  Cuban  refugee 
groups  that  It  was  their  opinion  that 
there  was  a  considerable  Communist 
buildup  taking  place  In  the  Etominlcan 
Republic.  One  refugee  group  stated 
some  time  ago,  on  April  30.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  Sacha  VoUman.  Russo- 
Rumanian.  naturalized  American,  was 
the  power  behind  Bosch's  throne,  and 
that  his  political  sj'mpathles  lay  with  the 
Reds.  This  was  confirmed  just  recently, 
on  May  21.  when  Hal  Hendrix.  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  newsman  of  the  Miami 
News,  newly  arrived  from  the  Dominican 
Republic,  reported  that: 

Subtle  and  peaceful  Communist  penetra- 
tion of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  progressing 
with  Incredible  speed  and  efficiency. 


Hendrix  states  further: 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  Communist 
forces  closely  allied  with  Cuba  and  the  Krem- 
lin, aided  by  native  supporting  leftist  ele- 
ments are  working  openly  and  covertly  to 
turn  this  country — 

Meaning  the  Dominican  Republic — 

Into    a    second    Communist-dominated    bas- 
tion In  the  Caribbean. 

Lot  me  cro  on  to  another  Caribbean 
area  and  further  quote  proof  of  the  fact 
that  Communist  subversion — the  Com- 
munist plan  and  program  in  the  Carib- 
bean— Is  becoming  more  and  more  ob- 
vious and  that  they  are  succeeding  at  an 
alarming  rate.  I  said  some  time  ago 
that  there  was  CommunLst  infiltration 
and  activities  in  some  of  the  Leeward 
and  Windward  Islands. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  have  before  me  a 
report  of  Don  Bonafede  of  the  Miami 
Herald  who  went  to  the  Islands  of  Mar- 
tinique and  Guadeloupe,  which  are 
French  Islands,  who  went  to  Port  au 
I*rince  and  other  cities  on  tho.se  Island.*;. 
This  report  resulted  from  that  visit,  and 
I  quote; 

Fort  de  France,  Martlnique — A  Commu- 
nist stronghold,  older  than  Cubas  Red  men- 
ace, thrives  on  this  French  Island  and  Its 
sister  province.  Gundeloupe.  unnoticed  by  the 
rest  of  the  hemisphere 

French  officials  concede  that  evidence  has 
been  uncovered  of  a  working  agreement  be- 
tween followers  of  Cuban  Premier  Fidel  Cas- 
tro and  the  Red  Frenchman  of  the  West  In- 
dies. 

Actual  card-carrying  Communists  are 
pegged  at  2.000  on  the  2  Islands,  each  of 
which  has  about  300.000  Inhabitants.  But 
the  party's  following  far  surpas.'ws  Its  paper 
membership. 

Communism's  appeal  Is  gaged  at  almost  40 
percent  of  the  Guadelouj^e  electorate  and  15 
percent  In  Martinique.  In  no  other  area  of 
the  hemisphere  can  the  Communists  boast  a 
bigger  electoral   popularity. 

Recently.  12  members  of  a  radical  youth 
movement  with  the  initials  OJAM  were  ar- 
rested and  Jailed  on  charges  of  "plotting 
agaln.1t  the  state"  Authorities  appear  re- 
luctant to  bring  the  13  to  trial  In  fear  of 
making  martyrs  of  them 

The  Communist  Party  wleld.s  '  owerful  In- 
fluence over  the  agricultural  unions,  thereby 
placing  It  In  a  strategic  position  since  the 
Island's  economy  Is  dominated  t  y  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  and  bananas 

Although  Catholicism  Is  the  prevailing  re- 
ligion, many  of  its  members  are  outright 
Communists  or  fellow  travelers.  The  cur- 
rent secretary  general  of  the  Communist 
Party  Secretariat.  Armand  Nicholas,  was  as 
an  example,  formerly  active  In  Catholic 
groups 

COMMUNIST    OmCIALS 

Several  of  the  Islands'  mayors  are  known 
Communists,  Including  those  from  three 
cities  In  Martinique  and  the  two  largest 
cities  In  Guadeloupe. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  included  in  total 
at  this  point 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  "Mrs. 
H.ANSEN).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

(From  the  Washington    (DC.)   Post.  May  26. 
19631 

Red  Outpost  Thbives  in  Feench  West  Indies 
(By  Dom  Bonafede) 
Fort  de  France.  Marttniqite  — A  Commu- 
nist stronghold,  older  than  Cuba's  Red  men- 
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fu-e,  thrives  on  this  French  island  and  Its 
sister  province.  Guadeloupe,  unnoticed  by  the 
rest  of  the  hemisphere. 

French  offlctals  concede  that  evidence  has 
been  uncovered  of  a  "working  agreement" 
between  followers  of  Cuban  Premier  Fidel 
Castro  and  the  Red  Frenchman  of  the  West 
Indies. 

Actual  card-carrying  Communists  are 
pegged  at  2.000  on  the  3  islands,  each  of 
which  has  about  300.000  Inhabitants.  But 
the  party's  following  far  surpasses  Its  paper 
membership. 

Communism's  appeal  Is  gaged  at  almost 
40  percent  of  the  Guadeloupe  electorate  and 
15  percent  In  Martinique.  In  no  other  area 
of  the  hemisphere  can  the  Communists  boast 
a  bigger  electoral  popularity. 

Recently.  13  members  of  a  radical  youth 
movement  with  the  Initials  OJAM  were 
arrested  and  Jailed  on  charges  of  "plotting 
against  the  state,"  Authorities  appear  reluc- 
tant to  bring  the  13  to  trial  In  fear  of  making 
martyrs  of  them. 

The  Communist  Party  wields  powerful  In- 
fluence over  the  agricultural  unions,  thereby 
placing  It  In  a  strategic  position  since  the 
Island's  economy  Is  dominated  by  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  and  bananas. 

Although  Catholicism  Is  the  prevailing 
religion,  many  of  Its  members  are  outright 
Communists  or  fellow  travelers.  The  cur- 
rent secretary  general  of  the  Communist 
Party  Secretariat,  Armand  Nicolas,  was,  as 
an  example,  formerly  active  In  Catholic 
groups. 

As  2  of  the  94  departments  (states)  of 
Prance.  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  are  un 
Integral  part  of  the  nation,  somewhat  similar 
to  Hawaii  and  Alaska  to  tlie  United  States. 
Hence,  they  follow  the  F'rench  governmental 
system  In  which  the  centrallEed  power  of 
Paris  Is  transmitted  throughout  the  prov- 
inces by  appointed  prefects.  Residual  powers 
are  vested  In  the  cities. 

"The  Important  thing  here  is  to  own  city 
hall."  remarked  a  resident. 

COMMUNIST  OmciALS 

Several  of  the  Islands'  mayors  are  known 
Communists,  Including  those  from  three 
cities  In  Martinique  and  the  two  largest 
cities  In  Guadeloupe. 

The  mayor  of  Fort  de  France,  Alme  Cesalre, 
poet,  writer  and  Intellectual,  Is  a  former 
Communist  who  broke  with  the  party  7 
years  ago.  One  of  the  most  popular  figures 
In  Martinique's  political  history,  he  took  a 
large  segment  of  his  following  with  him.  thiis 
depriving  the  Reds  of  some  of  their  strength. 

Cesalre.  however,  spends  almost  all  his 
time  In  Paris,  where  he  also  serves  In  the 
French  Parliament.  This  absenteeism  has 
cut  Into  his  popularity. 

The  danger  here  Is  that  the  Communists 
will  gain  In  power  as  moderates  like  Cesalre 
whittle  away  their  Influence. 

antiquated  social  system 

A  strong  stimulant  to  Communist  agita- 
tion is  the  Islands'  antiquated  social  system. 
A  "white  planter'  society  with  Its  unwritten 
social  code  per  still  reigns,  although  the 
great  majority  of  the  population  is  colored. 

"The  French  aristocracy,  called  beke.  will 
go  to  cocktail  parties  with  Negroes,  eat  In 
restaurants  with  them,  have  nfTalrs  with  their 
women  and  do  business  with  them — but  they 
will  not  Invite  them  to  their  homes  and 
sit  down  at  dinner  with  them,"  remarked  a 
resident. 

Mixed  tennis  club-s  arc  condoned  but  beach 
parties    are    segregated. 

Another  Irritant  Is  that  the  great  distance 
trom  Paris  makes  the  Islanders  feel  like 
distant  cousins,  an  attitude  unwittingly 
fostered  by  the  French  Government. 

For  Instance,  parents  In  Martinique  and 
Guadeloupe  receive  a  25  cent  dally  govern- 
ment subsidy  for  each  child— less  than  the 
amount  given  In  continental  France. 

Also  the  government-appointed  represent- 
aUve  who  acts  as  the  liaison  with  Paris  has 


powers  far  broader  than  his  ccunterparts 
In  France,  and  the  islanders  are  beholden 
to  Paris  for  minor  favors. 

The  Communists  seize  on  these  inequities 
to  promote  discontent. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Madam  Speaker, 
these  are  clear-cut  examples  which  are 
ever  mounting  of  the  actual  overt,  pur- 
poseful, intentional  subversive  activities 
by  the  Communists  in  the  Caribbean — 
which,  when  added  to  known  activities 
in  other  Latin  American  countries  give 
cause  for  alarm. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  think  the  time  hais 
come,  it  is  past,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for 
the  United  States  to  take  leadership  ac- 
tion through  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  in  carving  out  a  meaningful 
program  to  implement  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine in  this  hemisphere,  with  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  ousting  Castro  and 
communism  from  the  hemisphere. 

Madam  Speaker,  it  is  proven  in  the 
past  when  the  OAS  was  effective,  it  was 
effective  because  it  had  purposeful,  ef- 
fective leadership  from  the  United 
States.  The  lack  of  that  leadership  was 
obvious  in  Haiti  in  the  recent  uprising 
that  took  place  and  the  unsettled  stale- 
mate that  presently  exists. 

Therefore,  I  call  upon  the  United 
States  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  for  the  purpose 
of  carving  out  such  a  meaningful  pro- 
gram in  order  to  combat  subversion  in 
this  hemisphere,  to  provide  for  adequate 
patrols  of  the  Caribbean  in  order  to  pre- 
vent continuing  and  constant  arms 
drops  that  are  now  and  have  been  taking 
place,  a  number  of  them  taking  place  on 
the  northern  coast  and  some  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Hispanola  penin- 
sula in  particular,  relating  to  two  of  the 
countries  which  were  just  mentioned, 
Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  to 
provide  an  economic  and  political  quar- 
antine of  Cuba,  to  Isolate  communism  in 
Cuba  and  eventually  to  force  the  down- 
fall of  the  Cuban  Communist  dictator- 
ship, to  end  the  flow  of  subversives  to 
and  from  Cuba,  to  get  all  OAS  countries 
to  withdraw  recognition  from  and  to 
stop  doing  business  with  Cuba  just  to 
mention  a  few  steps. 

We  cannot  afford  to  wait;  we  cannot 
afford  to  just  hope;  we  cannot  afford  to 
sit  Idly  by  with  the  do-nothing  aspiration 
that  something  might  go  wrong  in  Cuba 
and  in  the  Communist  drive  in  this 
hemisphere  because,  if  we  wait,  we  will 
find  that  we  will  have  in  this  hemisphere 
many  more  Communist-dominated  coun- 
tries in  addition  to  Cuba. 

This  is  a  challenge  which  this  countiy 
must  accept  and  meet.  There  are  many 
steps  that  have  been  pointed  out  pre- 
viously that  can  be  taken.  I  have  men- 
tioned previously  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  a  number  of  them  myself.  Sena- 
tor Keating  has  proposed  a  number  and 
many  others  have  proposed  measures. 
The  Stennls  committee  report  had  a 
number  of  proposals.  The  Selden  com- 
mittee report  contained  a  number  of 
proposals.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  there  seems  to  be  no  effort  to 
implement  any  of  these  proposals  at  the 
present  time.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait 
until  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  on  the  very  specific  nature  of 
the  important  information  he  has  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  this  after- 
noon. Too  often  we  talk  here  only  in 
general  terms  concerning  the  Caribbean. 
I  think  it  is  good  to  have  this  detailed 
information  from  a  source  that  I  con- 
sider very  authentic  in  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  I  agree  with  him  that 
neither  can  we  stand  by  idly  and  wait 
for  events  nor  can  the  Organization  of 
American  States  sit  by  idly  and  wait  for 
events  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  appreciate  what  the 
gentleman  says  very  much.  I  feel  It  Is 
my  duty  to  make  information  that  I  be- 
lieve to  be  reliable  available  to  the  proper 
authorities  and  to  this  Congress.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  justified  to  downgrade,  to 
discount,  to  ignore  specific  information 
that  is  credible,  but  rather  it  is  the  duty 
of  our  country  in  preserving  the  security 
of  the  free  nations  in  this  hemisphere 
and  in  upholding  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to 
check  out  every  single  piece  of  informa- 
tion that  would  indicate  that  the  Com- 
munists are  succeeding  in  their  efforts  in 
this  hemisphere  and  to  act  to  rid  the 
hemisphere  of  communism.  And  there 
is  not  any  question  concerning  the  de- 
gree of  their  success  as  is  repwrted  in 
the.se  two  committee  reports  of  the  Con- 
gre.ss — those  of  the  Selden  committee 
and  the  Stennis  committee.  I  would 
recommend  to  everyone  that  they  read 
and  digest  them,  because  certainly  they 
are  eye  openers — proving  that  a  clear 
and  present  challeiige  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  this  hemisphere  does  exist. 


AFRICA  ON  WAY  TO  BECOMING 

WORLD  POWER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Hansen).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
O'Hara]  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Madam 
Speaker,  what  recently  happened  in 
Africa  was  an  event  in  history.  I  am 
confident  that  when  time  has  brought  a 
proper  evaluation  of  the  world-reshap- 
ing movements  and  decisions  of  the  pe- 
riod in  which  we  live,  the  conference  at 
Addis  Ababa  will  hold  a  high  place  in 
historical  significance.  It  well  may  mark 
the  emergence  of  the  continent  of  Africa 
as  a  world  power,  somewhat  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
that  loosely  bound  our  States  together 
during  the  Revolutionai-y  War  and  the 
critical  period  which  led  to  the  addition 
of  the  Constitution  that  perfected  our 
Union. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa,  and  speaking,  I  am  sure,  for  all 
its  members.  I  warmly  congratulate  the 
participants  in  this  historic  conference, 
commend  them  for  their  dedication  to 
their  task  and  their  statesmanlike  re- 
straint in  avoiding  temporary  matters  of 
controversial  differences  while  mapping 
the  blueprint  of  the  common  interests 
and  endeavors  of  all  the  peoples  and  na- 
tions of  the  mighty  continent  of  Africa. 

In  the  Charter  of  African  Unity, 
signed  by  the  leaders  of  Africa  during  the 
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early  morning  hours  of  May  26  at  Addis 
Ababa,  Ethiopia.  Africa  has  given  today's 
world  a  glimpse  of  tomorrow's  Africa. 

In  this  charter  the  nations  of  Africa 
have  established  an  Organization  of 
African  Unity. 

By  this  charter  they  have  laid  the 
cornerstone  for  a  strong,  free,  demo- 
cratic and  unified  continent  composed  of 
nations  that  have  pledged  to  respect  the 
rights  of  one  tmother,  while  accepting 
their  responsibility  to  one  another  and 
toward  other  nations. 

The  signing  of  the  Charter  of  African 
Unity  brought  to  a  close  one  of  the  most 
impHjrtant  meetings  ever  assembled  in 
modern  times.  After  several  years  of 
hard  preparation  by  themselves  and 
their  officials  at  bilateral,  multilateral, 
and  regional  meetings,  an  Emperor,  a 
Crown  Prince.  19  Presidents.  6  Premiers, 
and  3  Foreign  Ministers — the  leaders  of 
30  African  States  containing  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  people — gathered  to- 
gether in  Addis  Ababa. 

At  this  conference,  Africa's  leaders 
succeeded  in  reconciling  the  views  of  the 
bold  and  the  timid  to  arrive  at  a  com- 
mon ground  for  mutual  cooperation  and 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  democratic, 
progressive  and  unified  Africa  by  estab- 
lishing the  Organization  of  African 
Unity. 

The  leaders  of  Africa  have  said  this 
is  but  the  first  step  toward  a  unified 
Africa.  But,  it  is  a  giant  step — one  de- 
serving our  applause,  support  and  under- 
standing. 

AfUCA's  poUTiCAL  MATXTmrrr 

Tn  creating  the  Organization  of  Afri- 
can Unity.  Africa's  leaders  have  dem- 
onstrated a  poltical  maturity  of  the 
highest  order.  It  is  an  answer  most  con- 
vincing to  those  who  tend  to  regard  the 
nations  of  Africa  as  less  politically  ma- 
ture, less  possessed  of  the  experience 
necessary  to  effective  international  co- 
operation than  the  more  sophisticated 
developed  countries  who  too  seek  polit- 
ical, economic  and  social  progress 
through  one  form  of  unity  or  another. 

Those  who  gathered  at  Addis  Ababa 
were  able  to  set  aside  the  dramatic  rhet- 
oric which  creates  headlines,  but  often 
little  else,  to  reject  the  use  of  the  con- 
ference as  a  platform  from  which  to  ad- 
vance special  interests  in  favor  of  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  all  of  the  peoples  of  Africa. 
They  have  declined  to  place  emphasis  on 
oratory  as  an  instrument  to  influence 
other  peoples  of  tl^e  world  and  instead 
demonstrated  an  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  others. 

They  have  pledged  their  allegiance  to 
certain  basic  principles  but  publicly  ac- 
knowledged their  own  failure  always  to 
live  up  to  these  principles.  They  have 
rededicated  themselves  to  helping  in  the 
achievement  of  indei>endence  for  all 
who  would  be  independent,  but  have  rec- 
ognized that  independence  is  no  end  in 
itself:  that  without  economic  and  social 
development  there  can  be  no  lasting 
political  independence  and  that  this  in- 
dependence will  only  be  achieved 
through  joint  action  and  mutual  coop- 
eration of  a  kind  that  accepts  a  self-re- 
sponsiblity  for  its  achievement. 

All  of  this  is  reflected  in  the  charter 
signed  at  Addis  Ababa.     This  document 


Is  significant  because  it  embodies  the  de- 
sires and  the  efforts  of  Africans  to  meet 
Africa's  needs  and  aspirations.  It  is  an 
example  of  truly  independent  action, 
formulated  independently  of  the  Influ- 
ence of  this  Nation — or  any  non-African 
nation — and  subscribed  to  without  prom- 
ise of  aid  or  assistance  except  that  which 
the  signees  have  pledged  toward  their 
common  cause.  It  reflects  Africa's  de- 
termination to  rally  its  own  resources 
behind  its  own  efforts. 

CHARTER     THE     CREATION     OF     MANT     MINDS 

The  Charter  of  African  Unity  is  the 
joint  creation  of  many  African  leaders  of 
fine  ability.  It  is  not  the  creation  of  any 
one  person.  It  represents  the  meeting 
of  the  minds  of  the  able  statesmen  of 
many  African  nations,  as  our  own  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  and  our  own  Con- 
stitution represented  the  thinking,  not  of 
one  or  two.  but  of  the  many. 

The  participants  in  the  Conference 
joined  in  giving  special  notice  to  Emperor 
Haile  Selassie  in  his  role  as  host  of  the 
African  Summit  Conference. 

His  approach  to  African  unity,  his  re- 
fusal to  accept  the  preconference  recom- 
mendation of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  participating  states  that  the  draft- 
ing of  the  charter  be  postponed  until  a 
later  date,  and  his  successful  insistence 
from  the  day  of  the  Conference's  com- 
mencement that  the  chiefs-of-state  not 
leave  his  capitol  until  the  document  be 
approved,  has  been  hailed  by  African  and 
non-African  alike. 

Emperor  Haile  Selassie's  visit  to  the 
United  States  in  October  is  looked  for- 
ward to  as  affording  an  opportunity  for 
the  American  people  to  become  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  blueprint  for  African 
unity,  the  blueprint  for  tomorrow's  Af- 
rica, that  was  drawn  at  the  Conference 
hosted  by  the  Emperor.  He  is  the  head 
of  the  oldest  independent  nation  in 
Africa,  indeed  the  oldest  government  in 
the  world.  He  was  our  stout  ally  in 
World  War  II. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  have  said  many 
times  that  as  Africa  goes  so  will  go  the 
world.  What  happened  at  Addis  Ababa 
strengthened  that  faith.  I  regret  that 
while  the  American  press  gave  liberal 
coverage  to  the  conference,  and  printed 
brief  summaries  of  the  African  Charter, 
space  did  not  permit  the  printing  of 
the  charter  in  full.  I  regard  the  All- 
African  Charter  of  Unity  of  such  im- 
portance as  a  statement  of  the  common 
objectives  of  the  African  nations  and  the 
methods  agreed  upon  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interest  of  an  entire  con- 
tinent that  I  am  extending  my  remarks 
to  include  the  complete  text: 

Organization  or  Atrican   Unity 

We.  the  heads  of  African  States  and  gov- 
ernments assembled  in  the  city  of  Addis 
Ababa.  Ethiopia,  convinced  that  It  Is  the  In- 
alienable right  of  all  people  to  control  their 
own  destiny,  conscious  of  the  fact  that  free- 
dom, equality.  Justice,  and  dignity  are  essen- 
tial objectives  for  achieving  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  the  African  peoples,  conscious 
of  our  responsibility  to  harness  the  natural 
and  human  resources  of  our  continent  for 
the  total  advancement  of  our  peoples  In  the 
spheres  of  human  endeavor.  Inspired  by  a 
common  determination  to  promote  under- 
standing among  our  people  and  collaboration 
among  our  states  in  response  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  our  peoples  for  strengthening  our 


brotherhood  and  creating  solidarity  in  a 
larger  unity  transcending  ethnic  and  na- 
tional differences,  convinced  that.  In  order 
to  translate  this  determination  Into  a  dy- 
namic force  In  the  cause  of  human  progress 
conditions  for  peace  and  security  must  be 
established  and  maintained,  determined  to 
s.ifeguard  and  consolidate  the  hard-won  In- 
dependence as  well  as  the  sovereignty  and 
territorial  Integrity  of  our  states  and  to  flght 
neocolonialism  In  all  Its  forms,  dedicated 
to  the  general  progress  of  Africa,  persuaded 
that  the  UN  Charter  and  the  universal  dec- 
laration of  human  rights — to  the  principles 
of  which  we  reaffirm  our  adherence — provide 
a  solid  foundation  for  peaceful  and  produc- 
tive cooperation  among  states,  desirous  that 
all  African  and  Malagasy  States  should 
henceforth  unite  so  that  the  welfare  and 
well-being  of  their  peoples  can  be  assured. 
Resolved  to  (preserve)  the  links  among  our 
states  by  establishing  and  strengthening 
common  Institutions,  have  agreed  to  create 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity. 

A.    E.STABLISKMENT 

Article  I:  The  high  contracting  parties  do 
by  the  present  charter  establish  an  organiza- 
tion to  be  known  as  the  "Organization  of 
African  Unity."  This  organization  consists 
of  the  continental  states,  Madagascar,  and 
neighboring  Islands. 

B      PURPOSES 

.\rtlcle  II  The  organization  shall  have  the 
following  purposes: 

1.  To  promote  the  unity  and  solidarity  of 
the  African  Stat*s. 

2  To  coordinate  and  Inten.slfy  their  col- 
laboration and  efforts  to  achieve  a  better  life 
for  the  peoples  of  Africa. 

3  To  defend  their  sovereignty,  territorial 
Integrity,  and  Independence 

4.  To  eradicate  all  forms  of  colonialism 
from  the  continent  of  Africa. 

6  To  promote  International  cooperation, 
with  due  regard  for  the  UN  Charter  and 
the  universal  declaration  of  human  rights. 

To  these  ends,  the  member  states  shall 
coordinate  and  harmonize  their  general  poli- 
cies, especially  In  the  following  fields:  (1) 
political  and  diplomatic  cooperation.  (2)  eco- 
nomic cooperation.  Including  transport  and 
communications.  (3)  educational  and  cul- 
tural cooperation.  (4)  health,  sanitation,  and 
nutritional  cooperation.  (5)  scientific  and 
technical  cooperation,  and  (6)  coojjeratlon  In 
defense  and  security. 

C     PRINCIPLES 

Article  III  The  member  stat-i.  In  pursuit 
of  the  purposes  stated  In  Article  I.  solemnly 
affirm  and  declare  their  adherence  to  the 
following  principles- 

1  The  sovereign  equality  of  all  African 
States 

2  Noninterference  In  the  Internal  affairs 
of  .states 

3  Respect  for  the  sovereignty  and  terri- 
torial Integrity  of  each  state  and  for  Us 
Inalienable  right  to  Independent  existence. 

4.  Peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  by  nego- 
tiation, mediation,  conciliation,  or  arbitra- 
tion. 

5  Uixre-served  condemnation  of  political 
assassination  In  all  Its  forms  as  well  as  of 
subversive  activities  on  the  part  of  neigh- 
boring slates  or  any  other  states. 

6  Absolute  dedication  to  the  total  eman- 
cipation of  the  African  territories  which  are 
still  dependent 

7.  Affirmation  of  the  policy  of  nonallgn- 
ment  with  regard  to  all  blocs. 

D      MEMBERSHIP 

Artlf-Ie  IV:  Each  Independent,  sovereign 
African  State  shall  be  entitled  to  become  a 
member  of  the  organization. 

E    rights  and  duties  or   member  states 

Article  V;  All  member  states  shall  enjoy 
equal  rl)^hts  and  have  equal  duties. 

Article  VI:  The  member  states  pledge 
themselves  to  observe  scrupulously  the  prln- 
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ciples  enumerated  In  article  m  of  the  pret> 
ent  charter. 

T.   INSTTrtmONS 

Article  VII:  The  organisation  shall  accom- 
plish Its  purpose  through  the  following  prin- 
cipal Institutions:  (1)  the  assembly  of  heads 
of  state  and  government,  (2)  the  Council 
of  Ministers.  (3)  the  General  Secretariat,  and 
(4)  the  Commission  of  Mediation,  Concilia- 
tion, and  Arbitration. 

Article  Vm;  The  assembly  of  heads  of 
state  and  government  shall  be  the  supreme 
organ  of  the  organization.  It  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  charter,  discuss 
matters  of  common  concern  for  Africa  with 
a  view  to  coordinating  and  harmonizing  the 
general  policy  of  the  organization.  It  may. 
In  addition,  review  the  structure,  functions, 
and  acts  of  the  organization  and  any  special- 
ized agencies  which  may  be  created  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  present  charter. 

Article  IX:  The  assembly  shall  be  com- 
posed of  beads  of  state  and  government  or 
their  duly  accredited  representatives,  and 
shall  meet  at  least  once  a  year. 

At  the  request  of  any  member  states,  ap- 
proved by  the  majority  of  the  member  states, 
the  assembly  shall  meet  In  extraordinary 
session. 

Article  X:  (1)  Each  member  state  shall 
have  one  vote,  (2)  all  resolutions  shall  be 
determined  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  (3) 
questions  of  procedure  shall  require  a  simple 
majority:  whether  or  not  a  question  Is  one 
of  procedure  shall  be  determined  by  a  simple 
majority  of  all  member  states  present  and 
voting,  and  (4)  two-thirds  of  the  total  mem- 
bership of  the  organization  shall  form  a 
quorum  at  any  meeting  of  the  assembly. 

Article  XI:  The  assembly  shall  have  the 
power  to  determine  its  own  rules  of  pro- 
cedure. 

ArUcle  XII:  The  Council  of  Ministers 
shall  consist  of  foreign  ministers  or  such 
other  ministers  as  are  designated  by  govern- 
ments of  member  states.  The  Council  of 
Ministers  shall  meet  at  least  twice  a  year. 
When  requested  by  any  member  state  and 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  all  member  states. 
It  shall  meet  In  extra  session. 

Article  XIII:  The  Council  of  Ministers 
shall  be  responsible  to  the  assembly  of  the 
heads  of  state  and  government.  It  shall  be 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  prepar- 
ing conference  of  the  assembly.  It  shall  take 
cognizance  of  any  matter  referred  to  It  by 
the  assembly.  It  shall  be  entrusted  with 
Implementing  the  decision  of  the  assembly 
of  heads  of  state.  It  shall  coordinate  Inter- 
Afrlcan  cooperation  In  accordance  with  the 
Instructions  of  the  assembly  and  In  con- 
formity with  article  11  of  the  present  charter. 

Article  XIV:  (1)  Each  member  state  shall 
have  one  vote.  (2)  resolutions  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  simple  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and  (3)  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  members  of  the  Council 
shall  (constitute  a)  quorum  for  any  meeting 
of  the  Council. 

Article  XV;  The  Council  shall  have  the 
power  to  determine  Its  own  rules  of  proce- 
dure. 

Article  XVI;  Tliere  shall  be  an  administra- 
tive Secretary  General  of  the  Organization 
who  shall  be  appolned  by  the  assembly  of 
heads  of  state  and  government.  The  ad- 
ministrative Secretary  General  shall  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  secretariat. 

Article  XVII;  There  shall  be  one  or  more 
assifiUmi  Secretaries  General  of  the  Organiza- 
tion who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  assem- 
bly of  heads  of  state  and  government. 

Article  XVIII:  The  functions  and  condi- 
tions of  services  of  the  Secretary  General,  the 
Asslstjint  Secretaries,  and  other  employees  of 
the  secretariat  shall  be  governed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  charter  and  the  regulations 
approved  by  the  assembly  of  heads  of  state 
and   government. 

Article  XIX:  Member  states  pledge  to  settle 
all   disputes   among   themselves   by   peaceful 
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means,  and  to  this  end  ther«  Is  created  a 
Ccounlsslon  of  Mediation,  Conciliation,  and 
Arbitration,  whose  composition  and  working 
conditions  will  be  defined  by  a  separate 
protocol  approval  by  the  assembly  of  heads 
of  state  and  governments.  This  protocol 
shall  be  regarded  as  forming  an  integral  part 
of  this  preeent  charter. 

Article  XX:  The  assembly  shall  establish 
such  specialized  commissions  as  It  may  deem 
necessary.  Including:  (l)  Economic  and  so- 
cial commission,  (2)  educational  and  cul- 
tural commission,  (3)  health,  sanitation  and 
nutrition  commission.  (4)  defense  commis- 
sion, and  (5)  scientific,  technical,  and  re- 
search commission. 

Article  XXI:  Each  spedallzed  commission 
referred  to  In  Article  XX  shall  be  composed 
of  ministers  concerned  or  other  ministers 
of  plenipotentiaries  designated  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  member  states. 

Article  XXn:  The  functions  of  the  spe- 
cialized commissions  shall  be  arrived  at  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent charter  and  of  the  regulations  approved 
by  the  CouncU  of  Ministers. 

G.    THE  BtTDGCT 

Article  XXin:  The  budget  of  the  organi- 
zation prepared  by  the  Secretary  General 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters. The  budget  shaU  be  financed  through 
contributions  from  member  states  In  accord- 
ance with  the  scale  of  assessment  of  the 
United  Nations,  provided,  however,  that  no 
member  state  shall  be  assessed  an  amount 
exceeding  30  percent  of  the  yearly  regular 
budget  of  the  organization.  The  member 
states  agree  to  pay  their  respective  contribu- 
tions regularly. 

H.   signature   and  ratification   or  charter 
Article  XXrV: 

1.  'nils  charter  shaU  be  open  for  signature 
to  all  Independent,  sovereign  African  and 
Malagasy  States  and  shall  be  ratified  by  the 
signatory  states  In  accordance  with  their 
respective  constitutional  processes. 

2.  The  original  instrument,  done  in  the 
African  languages  If  possible  and  In  English 
and  French,  all  texts  being  equally  authentic, 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Government  of 
Ethiopia  which  shall  transmit  certified  copies 
thereof  to  all  Independent  sovereign  African 
and  Malagasy  States. 

3.  Instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  de- 
posited with  the  Government  of  Ethiopia, 
which  shall  notify  all  signatories  of  each 
deposit. 

I.  ENTRT  into  FORCE 

Article  XXV:  This  charter  shall  enter  Into 
force  Immediately  upon  receipt  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ethiopia  of  the  Instruments  of 
ratification  from  two-thirds  of  the  signatory 
states  as  soon  as  possible. 

J.  registration  or  the  charter 

Article  XXVI:  TTils  charter  shall,  after 
the  ratification,  be  registered  with  the  U.N. 
secretariat  through  the  Government  of  Ethi- 
opia in  conformity  with  article  102  of  the 
U.N.  Charter. 

K.  interpretation  or  THE  charter 

Article  XXVII:  Any  question  which  may 
arise  concerning  the  Interpretation  of  this 
charter  shall  be  decided  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  heads  of  state  and  government 
members  of  the  organization. 

L.  Jlohesion  and  accession 
Article  XXVllI: 

1.  Any  Independent,  sovereign  African 
state  may  at  any  time  notify  the  adminis- 
trative Secretary  General  of  Its  Intention  to 
adhere  or  accede  to  this  charter. 

2.  Tlie  administrative  Secretary  General 
shall,  on  receipt  of  such  notification,  com- 
municate a  copy  of  It  to  all  the  member 
states.  Admission  shall  be  decided  by  a  sim- 
ple majority  of  the  member  states.  The 
decision  of  each  member  state  shall  be  trans- 
mltted  to  the  administrative  Secretary  Gen- 


eral, wl»o  shall,  upon  receipt  of  the  required 
number  of  votes,  oommnnloate  the  dectston 
to  the  stckte  ooncu-ned. 

sc.  macsuLANaous 

Article  XXIX:  The  working  languages  of 
the  organlzaUon  and  all  Its  institutions  shall 
be  the  African  languages,  English,  and 
French. 

Article  XXX:  The  administrative  Secretary 
General  may  accept,  on  behalf  of  the  organi- 
sation, gifts,  bequests,  and  other  donations 
made  to  the  organization,  provided  that  this 
Is  approved  by  the  CouncU  of  Ministers. 

Article  XXXI:  The  CouncU  of  Ministers 
shall  decide  on  the  prlvUeges  and  Immuni- 
ties to  be  accorded  the  personnel  of  the  sec- 
retariat In  the  respective  territories  of  the 
member  states. 

N.  cessation  or  membership 
Article  XXXII;  Any  state  which  desires  to 
renounce  Its  membership  shall  forward  a 
written  notification  to  the  administrative 
Secretary  General.  At  the  end  of  1  year 
from  the  date  of  such  notification,  the  charter 
shall  cease  to  apply  with  respect  to  the  re- 
nouncing state,  which  shall  thereby  cease  to 
belong  to  the  organization. 

O.  AMENOICENT  TO  THE  CHARTBI 

Article  XXXHI:  This  charter  may  be 
amended  or  revised  If  any  member  state 
makes  a  written  request  to  the  administra- 
tive Secretary  General  to  that  effect,  provided, 
however,  that  the  proposed  amendment  Is 
not  submitted  to  the  Assembly  for  considera- 
tion until  all  the  member  states  have  been 
duly  notified  of  It  and  a  period  of  1  year  has 
elapsed.  Such  an  amendment  shall  not  be 
effective  unless  approved  by  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  member  states. 

In  faith  whereof,  we.  the  heads  of  African 
and  Malagasy  states  and  governments,  liave 
signed  this  charter. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RiEHLMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck)  on  account  of  death  in  the 
family. 

Mr.  LiBONATi  for  Wednesday,  May  29. 
1963,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  FiNNiGAN  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CHara  of  Illinois)  for  Wednesday,  May 
29.  1963,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Peighan,  for  30  minutes,  on  Friday 
next,  May  31.  1963;  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  RoUDEBUSH,  for  30  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  rwnarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Jarman,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Wednesday,  June  5. 

Mr.  Mathias,  on  Friday  next,  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  Cramer,   for   15   minutes,   today. 

Mr.  PucTNSKi,  for  1  hour,  on  Thursday, 
June  6. 

Mr.  OiAiMo  ^at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
BERTt ,  for  30  minutes,  on  June  30. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois,  for  20  minutes, 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
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May  29 


Mr.  AlAcOftKOos  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MosHn) ,  for  60  minutes,  on  June  S. 

Mr.  LZNDSAT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MosHu) ,  for  M  minutes,  on  June  3. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congkxssional 
Rkcokd,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  panted  to: 

Mr.  Staxblkr  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  CoHiLAN  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks he  made  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
and  a  series  of  tables. 

Mr.  Cramxr  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Philbin. 

Mr.  PXIGHAN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MosHXK)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matsttnaca)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  MuKFHY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  <3eorgia. 

Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Whiti. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  384.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  ClvU  Relief  Act  of  i940.  a«  amended. 
In  order  to  provide  Increased  protection 
against  eviction  of  dependents  from  premises 
rented  for  dwelling  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

S  449  An  act  to  liberalise  the  provisions 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  reUting  to 
automobiles  for  disabled  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

S.  583.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  existing  law  concerning  the  relationship 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  the 
Army  and  Navy  so  that  they  will  apply  with 
similar  effect  to  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

S.  969,  An  act  to  provide  medical  care  for 
certain  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  retired 
ships'  officers  and  crew  members  and  their 
dependents,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

S.  978  An  act  to  provide  medical  care  for 
certain  persons  engaged  on  board  a  vessel  In 
the  care,  preservation,  or  navigation  of  such 
vessel:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce, 

S  1036,  An  act  to  amend  the  Inland  and 
western  river  rules  concerning  anchor  lights 
and  fog  signals  required  In  special  anchorage 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  CJom- 
mlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R.  6009  An  act  to  provide,  for  the  periods 
ending  June  30.   1063.  and  August  31,  1963, 


temporary  increases  in  the  public  debt  limit 
set  forth  In  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act. 


SENATE  E^mOLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bUl  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

8  1409  An  act  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  account  of  sex  In  the  payment  of  wages 
by  employers  engaged  In  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods   for  commerce. 


Ttrr.T.q  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H  R.  6009  An  act  to  provide,  for  the  pe- 
riods ending  June  30.  1963.  and  August  31. 
1963.  temporary  Increases  in  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  5  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.) 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Friday,  May  31,  1963.  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

864.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  reports  of  the  number 
of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters.  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  the  Army  General 
Staff  on  March  31.  1963.  pursuant  to  section 
3031(c)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

865  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics)  rel- 
ative to  the  Department  of  the  Navy  propos- 
ing to  transfer  a  50-foot  LCM  fitted  as  a  fire- 
boat  (hull  No.  C-49098)  to  the  Paid  Firemen's 
Association.  Inc  .  Mount  Vernon  Fire  Depart- 
ment. Mount  Vernon.  Wash  ,  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  7308;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

866  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  enti- 
tled "A  bill  to  authorize  certain  retired  and 
other  personnel  of  the  US,  Government  to 
accept  and  wear  decorations,  presents,  and 
other  things  tendered  them  by  certain  for- 
eign countries";  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

867  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Power  Act  to  prohibit  abandonment 
of  facilities  and  service  without  the  consent 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

868  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Fed- 
eral Prison  Industries,  Inc  ,  U  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting  the  Annual 
Refjort  of  the  Directors  of  Federal  Prison  In- 
dustries. Inc  ,  for  the  fiscal  year  1962.  pur- 
suant to  18  US.C.  4127;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

869  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 


transmitting  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  pursuant  to  section  1(c)  (11) 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration Authorisation  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  1063  (76  SUt  382);  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

870  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  re- 
port concerning  certain  significant  prob- 
lems that  are  l>elng  encountered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  State  highway  departments 
In  administering  the  program  for  design  and 
construction  of  the  41.(X>0-mlle  Interstate 
System;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

871  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Commis- 
sion on  International  Rules  of  Judicial  Pro- 
cedure, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  2.  1958.  to  establish  a  Commission 
and  Advisory  Committee  on  International 
Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure,  as  amended  "; 
to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

872  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Commis- 
sion on  International  Rules  of  Judicial  Pro- 
cedure, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  Improve  Judicial  pro- 
cedures for  serving  documents,  obtaining  evi- 
dence, and  proving  documents  In  litigation 
with  International  aspects";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on   the  Judiciary 

873  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  protect  the  public  health 
by  amending  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  extend  and  clarify  existing 
inspection  and  Investigative  powers,  require 
a  premarketing  showing  of  the  safety  of 
cosmetic^,  assure  the  safety,  efficacy,  and 
reliability  of  therapeutic,  diagnostic,  and 
prosthetic  devices.  Improve  the  statutory  co- 
ordination between  that  act  and  the  bio- 
logical drug  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  provide  for  cautionary  labeling 
of  articles  where  needed  to  prevent  acci- 
dental injury,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, 


REPORTS     OP     COMMITTEES     ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  Report  on  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearance of  $7,5  million  of  US  securities 
from  the  vault  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  San  Francisco,  Calif,  (Rept  No  354) ,  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  the  rule  XXII,  pub- 
lic bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   ABERNETHY: 

H  R.  6668.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr   BOLAND: 

H.R  6669  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H  R,  6670    A  bill   to  amend  section  301    of 
the   Tariff  Act  of   1930,  as  amended;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    CLEVELAND. 

HR  6671,  A  bill  to  consent  to  an  agree- 
ment between  Hanover  School  District.  New 
Hampshire,  and  Norwich  Town  School  Dis- 
trict,   Vermont,    establishing    an    Interstate 
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school  district;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H  R.  6672,  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  87- 
'  276.  so  as  to  extend  Its  provisions  for  3 
additional  years,  to  expand  the  program  un- 
der that  act  to  provide  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  all  exceptional  children,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ekiuca- 
tlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 
HR,  6673.  A  bill   to  amend  the  prevailing 
wage    section    of    the    Davis-Bacon    Act.    as 
amended;    and  related  sections  of  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act,  as  amended:    and   the   Na- 
tional    Housing    Act.    as    amended;     to    tlie 
Committee  on  Education  and  Lubor, 
By  Mr  GRABOWSKI : 
H  R  6674.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
t«i   prohibit   restraints  of   trade   carried   into 
effect  through  the  use  of  unfair  and  decep- 
tive  methods  of  packaging  or  lat>ellng  cer- 
tain   consumer    commodities   distributed    In 
conunerce,   and   for   other   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  6675.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  protect  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  from 
further  pollution  by  requiring  that  syn- 
thetic petroleum-based  detergents  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  or  imported 
into  the  United  States  comply  with  cer- 
tain standards  of  decomposabilUy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H  R  6676  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
lor  expenses  paid  or  Incurred  in  connection 
with  the  adoption  of  a  child:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  KARTH; 
H  R  6677.  A  bill  to  provide  maternity 
benefits  for  the  spouses  of  persons  called  to 
active  duty  during  the  Berlin  crisis,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 
H  R  6678    A  bill  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of   certain   unneeded    Federal    lands  of 
the    Fort    Miles    Reservation.    Del  .    to    the 
State  of  Delaware  for  public  educational  and 
park   purposes,    and    for   other   purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MEADER: 
H  R  6679.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Foreign    Economic   Development;    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  MILLER  of  California: 
H  R  6680  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
classes  of  civilian  employees  of  naval  instal- 
lations erroneously  in  receipt  of  certain 
wages  due  to  misinterpretation  of  certain 
personnel  instructlon.s;  to  the  CommUjlee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
HR  6681,  A  bill  to  improve  the  active 
duty  promotion  opportunity  of  Air  Force 
officers  from  the  grade  of  major  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

By  Mr  ROUDEBUSH: 
H  R  6682,  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  edu- 
cational assistance  to  the  children  of  vet- 
erans who  are  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  from  wartime  service-connected  dis- 
ability: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr    SCHNEEBELI: 
H  R  6683    A  bill  to  amend  section  4481  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  allow 
a  credit  .gainst  the  truck  u.se  tax  where  the 
taxpayer,    during    the    taxable    period,    dis- 
po.ses  of  a  truck  and  iicquires  another  truck; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SENNER : 
H  R  6684    A  bill   to  amend  section   701    of 
the    Housing   Act   of    1954    to  authorize    the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to 
make  urban  planning  grants  thereunder  for 
the  provision  of  planning  assistance  to  In- 
dian   reservations:     to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
HR  6685.  A  bill  to  consent  to  an  agree- 
ment between  Hanover  School  District,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Norwich  Town  School  Dis- 
trict, Vermont,  establishing  an  Interstate 
school  district;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  : 
HR,  6686,  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph  1537 
(b)   of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect  to 
certain  footwear;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means, 

By  Mr.  THORNBERRY: 
H,R.6687  A  bill  to  authorize  the  exchange 
of  certain  lands  located  in  San  Marcos,  Tex., 
and  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior as  part  of  the  San  Marcos  National 
Fish  Hatchery,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr,  MILLS: 
HR.  6688,  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  improve  and  strength- 
en the  actuarial  status  of  the  trust  funds, 
to  permit  payment  of  child's  insurance  bene- 
fits after  attainment  of  age  18  in  the  case 
of  a  child  attending  school,  to  extend  the 
period  within  which  ministers  may  elect 
coverage,  to  provide  full  retroactivity  for 
disability  determinations,  to  increase  the 
annual  earnings  includible  in  determining 
benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr,  RIVERS  of  Alaska : 
HR  6689,  A  bill    to   extend   the  principles 
ol  equitable  adjudication  to  .sales  under  the 
Alaska  Public  Sale  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr   ST  GERMAIN: 
HR  6690.  A    bill    to   amend    part    VIII    of 
Veterans  Regulation  No,  1(a)  and  chapter  33 
of   title  38.   United   States   Code,    to    provide 
that  World  War  II  and  Korean  conflict  vet- 
erans entitled  to  education  under  such  pro- 
visions   of    law    who    did    not    utilize    their 
entitlement  may  transfer  their  entitlement 
to  their  children;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans" Affairs. 

By  Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
HR  6691,  A  bill   to  amend   section   712  of 
title   38  of   the  United   States  Code   to   pro- 
vide for  waiver  of  premiums  for  certain  vet- 
erans holding  national  service  life  Insurance 
policies  who  become  or  have  become  totally 
dLsabled  before  their  65th   birthday;    to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans' Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TOLL: 
H  R  6692,  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
in   employment   in   certain   cases   because  of 
race,  religion,  color,  national  origin,  ancestry, 
or  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr    ABELE: 
HR  6693,  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  strip  and  sur- 
face mining  operations  in  the  United  States 
and  for  a  report  to  Congress  of  the  results  of 
such  study,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr    BERRY: 
HR,  6694    A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 3,   1956,  relating  to  vocational  training 
for   Indians,   to  include  nurses'  training:   to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, 

By  Mr    CLAUSEN: 
HR  6695.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions   to    veterans   of   World   War   I   and 
their  widows  and  dependents;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN : 
H  R  6696,  A  bill   to  amend  section  351   of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
furnishing  of  specially  adapted  housing  and 
automobiles  to  certain  seriously  disabled  vet- 
erans;   to    the    Committee    on   Veterans'    Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 
HR  6697.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  from  assessing 


fees  or  charges  for  services,  publications,  or 
instruments,  unless  specifically  permitted  by 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H,J  Res,  457,  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  Issuance  of  a  postage  stamp  In  honor 
of  the  150th  year  of  peace  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  458.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 
H,  Res.  375.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial  Committee  on  the  Captive   Nations;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.  Res.   376.  Resolution  pertaining  to  in- 
vestigations. House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  travel  authority;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr  LINDSAY: 
H  Res  377  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct  an 
investigation  to  determine  whether  a  Re- 
serve commission  is  incompatible  with  the 
holding  of  a  seat  in  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr,  PRICE: 
H,  Res,  378.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial  Committee  on   the   Captive   Nations;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules, 

By  Mr   ELLSWORTH: 
H,   Res    379.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization  and  procedures  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROUSH : 
H,  Res.  380.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  ringing  of  bells  on  the  4th  day  of  July 
of  each  year:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FORD: 
H   Res   381,  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial  Committee  on   the  Captive  Nations;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules, 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clau.se  4  of  mle  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  McINTIRE:  Memorial  of  the  State 
of  Maine  Legislature  recommending  full  de- 
velopment of  electric  power  potential  of 
Passamaquoddy  Bay  and  Upper  St.  John 
River;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Oregon,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  requesting  action  to  place 
the  lumber  indtistry  of  the  United  States  on 
an  equitable  and  competitive  basis  with  for- 
eign manufacturers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  Senate  Memorial  No.  756.  relating  U) 
citrus  mortgages:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  f olllows : 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HR.  6698.  A    bill    for    the   relief    of    Jenta 
Burak  Falshpan;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H.R.  6699.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Teresa 
Jeannle   Chien  nee  Wu   Chlng-Nee;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr   BOLANDr 
HJl.  6700.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Al- 
fredo C.  Kaguyutan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
H.R.  6701.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rasallna 
Sousa    Martins;    to    the    Cciiunlttee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 
H  R  6702    A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Adolf 
and  Irena   Hasenryk;    to  the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    MATHIAS: 
H  R  6703    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luther  D. 
Stull:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6704.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jamil 
Hanna  Yousef.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 


Bv  Mr   PEPPER: 
H  R  6705    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Shirley  D. 
Wells;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   ST  ONGE: 
H  R.  6706.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Romeo 
Puruganan;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R  6707  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
V  Amason  and  Emerlta  Cecilia  .Amador  Ama- 
son;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  WALLHADSER: 
H.R.  6708.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmellta 
Anclano  Llaguno;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with   Public  Law   601, 
79th   Congress,    title   III,   Regulation   of 


Lobbying    Act.    section    308 fb'*,    which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  All  information  required  to  be  filed 
under  the  provlslona  of  this  section  with  the 
Cleric  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compiled 
by  said  ClerK  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
Information  Is  filed  and  shall  he  printed  in 
the  CoNC.REssiON.\L  Record. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reiwrUs  received. 


The  following  reports  for  the  fourth 
for  that  quarter; 

A.  Active-Retired  Lighthouse  Service  Em- 
ployees Association.  Poet  Office  Box  2169, 
South  Portland.  Maine. 

D.   <6)    974.     £.    (9)    $288  19. 


QUARTERLY  REPORTS 
calendar  quarter  of  1962  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports 


A.   American     Caxpiet    Institute,    Inc.,    350 

Firth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  American  Dental  A5soclation,  223  East 
Superior  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    917,456  29.     E.    (9)    $17  456  29. 


A.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  420  Lex- 
ington Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

A.  American      Hospital      Association,      840 
North  Lalce  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 
D.    [Q)    117.456.29.     E.    [9;    917,456.29. 


A.  American   Library  Association,    50   East 

Huron  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D    (6)  9112.75.     E.  (9)  98.748.74. 


A.   American    Merchant    Marine    Institute, 
Inc  .  11  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    9637.21. 

A.  American   Nurses'   Association,   Inc  .    10 
Columbus  Circle.  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    93.892.21.     E.    (9 1    95.892  21. 


A.  American     Podiatry     Association,    3301 
16th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 
E.    (9)    9122.77. 

A.  American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1712 
I  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C. 

D.    (6)    $1,350.     E.    (9)    9600. 

A    American   Surveys,   2000  P  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Certain  cement  companies. 

A.   American   Thrift    Assembly.    1025    Con- 
necticut   Avenue    NW  ,   Washington,   DC. 
D.    (6)    $4,056.      E     (9)    98.673  56. 


A.   American    Trucking    Associations,    Inc. 
1616  P  Street  NW  ,  W.tshln^ton.  DC. 
D.    (6)    $10,290.06.     E.    (9)    $13,150.06. 


A.  American    Veterinary    Medical    AjBsocla- 

tlon,   600  South   Michigan   Avenue,   Chicago, 


111. 


E.    (9)    9751.77. 


A  Ri^bert  E  Ansheles,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Thrift  Assembly,  1026  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    91.500. 

A.  John  Arena,  500  Westchester  Avenue, 
White  Plains.  N.Y. 


B  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation. The  Hay-Adams  Hotel,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.   (9)    951.11. 


A.  Arkansas     Railroad     Committee,      1100 
Boyle  Building,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

B.  Class    one    railroads    operating    In    the 

State  of  Arkansas. 


A.  Arnold,    Fortas    &     Porter,     1229     19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Commissioner    of    Baseball,    30    Rocke- 
feller Plaza.  New  York.  NY. 

D.   (6)    910.000.     E.   (9)    973.75. 


A.  Arnold.     Fortas     &     Porter.     1229     19th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail   Merchants  .^.'«oclatlon, 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    91.120.     E.    (9)    933.22. 


A.  Association  of  Undergraduate  and  Prac- 
tical Nurses  of  the  Dlstrlc:  of  Columbia,  327 
Carroll  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.    (9)    9^50. 

A.  Edward  Atkins.  51  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  National  Association  of  Shoe  Chain 
Stores,  Inc..  51  East  42d  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)    925.     E.   (9)    $25. 

A.  A.  V.  Atkinson,  1925  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

E.  (9)    94.107J7. 


A.  Atlantic.  Gulf  &  Great  Lakes  Shipbuild- 
ing Association.  529  Tower  Building.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.    (6)    916,303.23.     E.    (9)    916.303  23. 


A  J  A  Ayares.  Mountain  Avenue,  Murray 
Hill,N.J. 

B.  National  Committee  tor  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, The  Hay-Adams  House,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.    (9)    954.40. 

A.  J  D  Bearden.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC 

B    Brotherhood    of    Railway    tt   Steamship 

Clerks,    1015   Vine   Street,    Cincinnati.   Ohio. 
D.    (6)    91.093  74. 

A.  Donald  S  Beattie.  400  First  Street  NW, 
Washington.  DC. 

B    BaUway   Lab<-ir   Executives'   Association, 

400  First  Street  NW  .  W;ishlngton,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    9874.99. 


A.  Carl  H    Berglund,  607  South  Pine,  Ta- 
coma.  Wash. 


A  Helen  Berthelot,  1925  K  Street  NW.. 
Wiishiiigton,  DC. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wa^hlugton,  D.C. 

E.    (9)    $1,745.89. 

A  C.  Morgan  Btssette,  3200  34th  Street. 
South,  St.  Petersburg,  Pla. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, The  Hay-Adams  House,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.    (9)    9293  44. 


A  C  B  Blankenshlp,  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America. 
1925  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

E.   (9)    93,097.74. 


A  J  Wiley  Bowers.  Sixth  and  Cherry 
Streets.  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion. Sixth  and  Cherry  Streets,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

A.  Charles  B.  Bowling.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D     (6 1    $600. 

A  Boykln  &  De  Francis,  1000  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C. 

B  Mrs  Claire  Hugo  Stlnnr.s.  Grossen- 
baumerstra.'ise  253.  Mulhelm  Rtihr.  Germany. 

E.    (9)    9160. 

A  Boykln  A:  De  Francis.  1000  16th  Street 
NW  .  WashlngU)n.  DC, 

B.  Studlengesellschaft  fur  PrlvatrechtUche 
Auslandslnteressen.  e.v.  Contrescarge  46,  Ger- 
many. 

E     (9)    9250. 


A.  Homer  L.  Brlnkley,   1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  National    Council    of    Farmer   C(K>pera- 
Uves,    1616   H  Street   .NW  ,   Washington,   D.C. 


A.  Florence    I     Broadwell,    1737    H    Street 
NW,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National     Federation     of     Federal    Em- 
ployees. 1737  H  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,432  73. 


A  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers.  Express  <t  Station 
Employees.  1015  Vine  Street.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

D     (6)    $1,853  16      E     (9)    $1,853.16. 


A    Charles  H    Brown,   1701    K   Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)    9562  50. 


A    Charlea  H.  Brown.  Inc..  1701   K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
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B    National    Education    Association.     1201 
16th   Street   NW..    Washington,   DC. 
D     (6)    9937.50.      E     (9)    $937  50. 


A  Brown  &  Lund,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wn-sh- 
iiigton.  DC. 

B    Montana  Power  Co    Butte.  Mont. 
D     (6)    $150.      E     (9)    $1755. 


A  Henry  H  Buckman,  54  BuckmHii  Build- 
in   .  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

B  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District.  Citi- 
Z'Mis   BHnk    Building.   Bunnell,   Fla. 

D.   (6)   $1,350.     E    (9)    $9483. 


A  Henry  H  Buckman.  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing. Jacks(jnville.  Fla. 

B  The  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  805  Rosselle  .Street,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

D.    (6)    $1,350       E     (9)    $31929. 


A  Gustave  Burmelster,  425  13th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
Merchandise   Mart   Plaza.  Chicago.  111. 

D     (6»    $833  33       E.    (9)    $7.78. 


A  Jiimes  A.  Campbell,  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $2.895  69       E     (9)    $289  56. 


A    Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
803  Rosselle  Street,  Jacksonville.  Fla. 
E.    (9)    $1.66929. 


A  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union  b  Metal 
TYades  Council.  Post  Office  Box  471,  Balboa 
Heights,  C  Z. 

D.  (6)  $1,57542.     E.  (9)   $1.82434. 


A.  Carretta  &  Counlhan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue,   Washington,  DC. 

B  AdvertLslng  Specialty  National  Associa- 
tion, 1145  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC, 
and  Advertising  Specialty  Guild  Interna- 
tional, 620  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago 
111. 


A.  Carretta  &  Counlhan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Bicycle    Manufacturers    Association    of 
America.  122  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y 

E    (9)  $47  60. 


A  William  L.  Carter.  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washingttin,  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers,  1105  Barr  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 


A.  Joseph  E.  Casey.  Ring  Building.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B    Jerry  Malatlco,  806  Connecticut  Avenue 

NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $65,000. 


A.  Hal  M.  Chrlstensen,  808  17th  Street  NW., 
Wa.shlngton,   DC. 

B.  American  Dental   Association,  808   17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $3,250 


A.  Charles  Patrick  Clark,  918  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Long  Beach  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
As.soclatlon,  328  Long  Beach  Boulevard  Long 
Beach,  Calif. 

A  Charles  Patrick  Clark. 
B.    B.    Rapaport    and    Son,    Inc,    Central 
Street   Post  Office  Box    169.   Windsor,   Conn. 


A.  Washington  I    Cleveland,  1712  G  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  DC  Division,  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation, 1712  G  Street  NW..  Washington 
DC. 


A.  Joseph  Cohen,  National  Press  Building. 
Wa.shington,  DC. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists.  205  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago, 
111. 

D. (6)  $500. 


A.  Nicholas  S  Collins,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D. (6)  $220.      E    (91  $28.55. 


A    Paul  G   Collins.  Washington.  DC. 
B    The   American   Bankers   Association,    12 
E.'ist    36th    Street.    New    York,   NY, 
D. (6)  $125. 


A    Committee   for  Collective   Security.   307 
East  44th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $110.      E.  (9»  $170.74. 


A  Committee  for  Return  of  Confiscated 
German  and  Japanese  Property,  926  National 
Press  Building,  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Bernard  J.   Conway.   222   East   Superior 
Street,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  American   Dental  Association,  222   East 
Superior  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 


A  Don  Costa,  3527  Brandon  Axeiuie, 
Roanoke.  Va. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, The  Hav-Adams  Hotel,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.    (9)    9243.19. 


A.  Donald  M  Counlhan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Corn  Millers"  Federation.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

A  Donald  M.  Counlhan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue,   Washington,   DC. 

B  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation, 38  West  FMfth  Street.  Davton,  Ohio. 

E.    (9)  945.10. 


A.  County  Supervisors  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia. 1100  Elks  Building,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
E.    (9)  $15.98. 


A.  Credit  Union  National  .\S80clation,  Inc. 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison.  Wis. 
D.    (6)   $555.50.     E.    (9)   9555.50. 


A.  Michael    P.    Daniels,    1000    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington 
DC. 

D.    (6)  $100. 


A.  Abraham    A.    Dash,    20    E    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.    (6)   $55550.     E.    (9)   $55.50. 


A.  John  C.  Datt,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)  9731.25.     E.    (9)  913.74. 


A    S    P    Deas.  520  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce Building,  New  Orleans,  La. 


A.  John  M.  Dlckerman,  1625  L  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  $188  46. 


A.  Division  of  Federal  Relations.  National 
Education  Association,  Washington.  D.C. 
E.   (9;    $8,495.66. 


A.  Ben  DuBois. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association,  Sauk 
Centre,  Minn. 


A.  J.  D.  Durand.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  DC 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington 
DC. 

D.    (6)    9520.      E.    (9)    $100.14. 

A  James  B  Dyess,  1411  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
1411  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 


A  Samuel  W  Earn&haw,  983  National  Press 
Building,  Washington.  DC 

B.  Members  of  Charter  Oak  Shippers  Co- 
operative Association,  Inc.,  Milford.  Conn., 
and  members  of  Progressive  Shippers  Coop- 
erative Association.  Shrewsbury.  Mass 

D.    (6)   $750. 


A  Herman  Edelsberg.  1640  Rhode  Island 
A\enue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nai  B'rlth, 
515  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

D     (6)    $140.     E.    (91    $15. 


A.  John  W.  Emelgh.  1040  Warner  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Associa- 
tion. 1040  Warner  Building,  Washington,  DC, 

D     (6)    $587.01,      E.    (9)    $11.20. 


A.  Lawrence  E  Ernst,  301  East  Capitol 
Street,   Washington.   DC. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers  As- 
sociation. 301  East  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

E.    (9)     $250. 


A.  James  Pinucane.  926  National  Press 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Committee  for  Return  of  Confiscated 
German  and  Japanese  Property.  926  National 
Press    Building,    Washington,    DC. 


A.  Roger  Fleming.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.   DC 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise    Mart    Plaza,    Chicago,    111. 

D.    (6)     $1.13750       E.    (9)    $15.56. 


A.  Donald  G    Fletcher.  828   Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis.   Minn. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council.  828  Midland  Bank 
Building.    Minneapolis,    Minn. 

D.    (6)    93,750.      E.    (9)    $8.89. 


A.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District,  Cit- 
izens Bank   Building    Bunnell.   Fla. 
E.   <9)    $1,437.31. 


A.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative, 
Post  Office  Box  7284.  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


A.  James  F.  Fort.  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $500.      E.    (9)    $70  90. 


A.  Warner    W.    Gardner.    734    15th    Street 
NW..  Washington,   DC 

B.  Western     Geothermal,     Inc.,     Interna- 
tional Building    San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.    (6)     $1,000.      E.    (9)    $15.50. 


A.  Mary  Condon  Gereau.  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC 

B.  National  Education  Association.  Di- 
vision of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW  .   Washington.    DC 

D     (6)    $1,290.35.      E.    (9)    $234.90. 


A    Goodson     A:     Hannam,     6399     Wilshlre 
Boulevard,   Los   Angeles,  Calif. 

B.   Rossmoor   Corp..   Seal    Beach,   Calif. 
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A.  John  A    Gosnell.   801    19th  Str«et  NW. 
Waahlngton,    D  C. 
D     (6)    •1.833  34. 


A.  John  P.  Orlner.  900  F  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Pederatlon  of  Ooremment 
Employes.  900  P  Street  N  W..  Washington. 
D.C. 

O.    (6)     $4.418  64       B     i9)    $44186. 


A.  Albert    A.    Grorud.    816    E    Street    NE  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  ColvUle     Indian     Asaociation.     Coulee 
Dam.   Wash. 

E.    (9)    $11.50. 


A  Albert  A  Grorud.  816  E  Street  NE  . 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Taklma  Indian  Association  ot  Wash- 
ington State,  3121  Wilson  Lane.  East,  Ta- 
coma.   Wash 

E.     (9)     $10  50 


A.   Group   Health   Association   of   America. 
Inc  .  704   17th   Street  NW..  Washington,   DC. 
D.    (6)    $564  03       E.    (9)    $555.50. 


A  L.  James  Harmanson.  Jr  .  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives.  1616   H  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Robert  E.  Harper.  1913  I  Street.  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Business  Publications,  Inc., 
1913  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 


A  Herbert  E.  Harris  11.  425  13th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago.  111. 

D     (6)     $1,375.      E.    (9)    $37  90. 


A  Kit  H  Haynes.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.   D  C. 

B  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Noel  Hemmendlnger.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  States- Japan  Trade  Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington. 
DC 

D     (6i    $50 


A.  Ralph  D    Hodges.  Jr 

B.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1819  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 


A.   Home   Manufacturers   Association.    1117 
BiUT    BuUdini?,    Washington.    DC. 
D.    (6)    $500       E.    (9)    $1,000. 


A.  Joe  L.  Howell.  Jr..  3800  U.S.  Hlghw.iy 
51   North,  Jacltson,  Miss 

B  National  Committee  for  In.surance  Tax- 
ation, the  Hays-Adams  House.  Washington, 
DC. 

E.    (9)    $4897. 


A    Floyd  E    Huffman.   1040   Warner   Build- 
ing.  Washington,  DC. 

B.   National  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Associa- 
tion. 1040  Warner  Building   Washington^  DC. 

D     (6)    $58701.     E.    (9)    $9.60  | 
* 

A.   William    J.    Hull.     1625    I    Street  InW. 
Washington.  D  C. 

B    Ashland  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  1409  Win- 
chester Avenue,  Ashland.  Ky. 


A.  William    J.    Hull.    1625    I    Street    NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Ohio   Valley   Improvement    Association. 
Inc. 


of  America.  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

E     (9)    $22  480  66. 


A  Chester  W  Jackson.  1616  H  Street  NW  . 
Wiushlngton.   DC 

B  The  National  Grange.  1616  H  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (8)    $3,300. 


A.  Robert  C.  Jackson.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute.  Inc.. 
1501    Johnson   Building,   Charlotte,   N  C. 

D.    (6)    $2,150.      E.    (9)    $187. 


A  Philip  F  Jehle,  National  Press  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D  C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists,  205  West  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago, 
111. 

D.    (6)    $1,000 


A.  Charlie     W.     Jones.     1120     Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American    Carpet    Institute,    Inc.,    350 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan.  1616  H  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Guatemala    Sugar     Producers     Associa- 
tion. Guatemala  City.  Guatemala. 


A.  Jerome  J.  Keating.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Natiotuil  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100    Indiana   Avenue   NW  ,   Washington.   DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,125. 


A.  Charles  C.  Keeble.  1730  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  (a  Dela- 
ware  Corp  I  ,   Post  Office  Btjx  2180.   Houston, 

Tex. 

E.    (9)    $16.24. 


A  Kennon.  White  &  Odom.  233  St.  Ferdi- 
nand Street.  Baton  Rouge.  La. 

B.  Connecticut  General  Life  In.surance 
Co  .  Hartford.  Conn. 

D    (6)    92.500.     E.   (9)    $210.14. 


A  George  W.  Koch,  1812  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  Si  Co  .  925  South  Homan 
Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 


A.  W;Illam   L.  Kohler,   1616   P  Street   NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American    Trucking    Associations.    Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $900       E.    (9)    $198.56. 


A  Komlners  &  Fort.  529  Tower  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  Atlantic.  Gulf  A:  Great  Lakes  Shlpbulld- 
liig  Association,  529  Tower  Building.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D     (6)    $14,888.      E.    (9)    $568  72. 


A  Komlners  &  Fort,  529  Tower  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Wall  Street  Traders.  Inc  .  60  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D     (6)    $3,000. 


A.  Ronald  Korsan,  5343  Main  Street, 
Skokle.  111. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance 
Taxation,  the  Hay-Adams  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

E.    (9)    $149  59. 


A.  Dlllard  B.  Lasseter.  1616  P  Street  NW. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc 
1616  P  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,200.      E.    (9)    $375. 


A    International     Brotherhood     of    Team-  A.  Dlllard  B.  Lasseter,  Post  OfBce  Box  381, 

sters.   Chauffeurs,    Warehousemen    8t   Helpers      Wiishlngton.  DC. 


B  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U  S  Department  of  Agriculture,  Post 
Office  B(ix  381,  Washington.  DC. 

D,    (6)    $450       E.    (9)    $125. 


A  John  V  Lawrence,  1616  P  Street  NW. 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc. 
1616  P  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D     (6)    $205  62,      E     (9)    $5  40. 


A    O.    E.    Lelghty,    400    First    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 


A  Liberty  Lobby,  Inc.,  918  East  Capitol 
Street.   Washington.   DC. 

D.    (6i     $9.97023.      E.    (9)     $1,611. 

A  Norman  M.  LIttell,  1826  Jefferson  Place 
NW  ,    Washington,    DC. 

B.  Howard  International,  Inc  ,  360  Fifth 
Avenue.   New   York.  N  Y 

D.    (6)    $500.      E.    (9)    $185  62. 


A  Bernard  Locker.  4107  Davenport  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Parents  Committee.  Inc..  20 
E  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC 

D     (6)     $8  000. 


A    R    C    Lonpnilre    Pauls   Valley    OKla 
B    National  A.ssociatlon  of  Soil   Conserva- 
tion. Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 
E     (9)    $192  12. 

A  Hitrold  O.  Lovre.  1616  P  Street  NW  . 
Wiishlngton.   D.C. 

B  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616    P    Street    NW  .    Washington.    DC. 

D     (8(     $1,200       E      (9)     $430  08. 


A  John  M  Lumley,  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.    DC. 

B  National  Education  A.ssociatlon.  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations.  1201  16th  Street 
NW  ,    Washington,    DC 

D     (6»     $1.04062       E      (9|     $284  77 


A  John  C.  Lynn.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.    DC 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
Merchandise    Mart    Plaza.    Chicago.    111. 

D     (6)     $2,312.10       E     (9 1    $6  50 


A  LeRoy  E  Lyon.  Jr  ,  Eleventh  A-  L  Build- 
ing. Sacramento.  Calif. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association.  215 
M.irke*    Street,    San    Francisco,    Calif. 

D     (6)    $2,340 


A  William  J  McD<inald,  3005  Fernslde 
Boulevard.    Alameda.    Calif. 

B.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations.  3005  Fernslde 
Boulevard.    Alameda.    Calif. 


A  Joseph  B  McGrath,  1625  L  Street  NW  , 
Washington.    DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Home  Bullder.s 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Wa.>!hlngton.   DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,860.50.      E.    (9)    $26140 

A  Marvin  L.  McLaln.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.    D.C. 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
Merchandise   Mart   Plaza.   Chicago,   111. 

D     (6)    $3.12,'S        E     (9 1    $0  60 


A  William  H  Mcl.ln,  1201  16th  Street 
NW..   Washington.   DC. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW..   Wiahlngton.   DC. 

D.    (6)    $1.140  66       E.    (9)    $324  89. 


A  Charles  R  McNelM,  730  15th  Street 
NW  .    Washington.    DC. 

B  The  American  Bankers  Association,  12 
Ei.'^t   36th    Street,    New    York.    N  Y. 

D.    (6;    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $75.59. 
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A  MacLelsh.  Spray.  Price  &  Underwood, 
134  South  La  Salle  Street,  Clilcago,  Dl. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance 
Taxation.  Hay-Adams  House,  Washington, 
DC 

E.    (9)    $77.12. 


A.  Jerome  J.  Madlgan,  1117  Barr  Building. 
Washington.   DC 

B.  Home  Manufacturers  Association.   1117 
Barr   Building.    Washington.   DC. 

O,    (6)     $200. 


A.  Don  Mahon,  Box  959  Ben  Franklin  Sta- 
tion. Washington,  D.C. 
E.    (9)    $649.61. 


A  Albert  E.  May,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $280       E.    (9)    $27.05. 


A.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher 
Workmen  of  N  A..  2«00  North  Sheridan  Road. 
Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $4,490.      E     (9)    $273. 


A  Kenneth  A.  Melklejohn,  815  16th  Street 
NW  .   Wiushlngfon.  DC. 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  A-  Con. 
gress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Wa-shington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $3,419. 


A  Edw.-\rd  L  Merrlgan,  425  13th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  Arls  Gloves,  Inc  .  9  East  38th  Street, 
New  York    N  Y. 


A  Ross  A  Messer,  724  Ninth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Post  OfBce  i 
General  Services  Maintenance  Employees, 
724  Ninth  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.' 

D.    (6)    $1,500.      E.    (9)    $5802. 

A  M  B.-irry  Meyer,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC, 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW,.  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $250.     E.    (9)    $31650. 


A.  John  R    Minor,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B,  County  Supervisors  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1100  Elks  Building,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.   (6|    $491.90. 


A.  Mobllehome    Dealers   National   Associa- 
tion, 39  South  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago   111 
E.    (9)    $2.095  02. 


A.  Willis    C.    Moffatt,    536    First    Security 
Building,  Boise,  Idaho. 

A.  Joseph  E   Moody,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Waflhlngion.  DC. 
D.    (R)    $625. 


A,  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr..  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Wa.shlngton,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Undergraduate  &  Prac- 
t'cal  Nurses  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  327 
Carroll  Street  NW..  Washington,   DC 

D.    (6)    $250 


A  Curtis  Morris.  1725  I  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  American  Gas  As.soclatlon,  Inc.,  430 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Joseph     J.     Mulhern, 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
E     (9)    $154,57. 
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A.  Walter    J.    Munro,    Hotel    Washington, 
Washington,  DC. 

B    Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 


A.  John    T.    Murphy,    808    North    Third 

Street.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, The  Hay-Adams  House,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.    (9)  $122.30. 

A  J.  Walter  Myers,  Jr.,  Post  Office  Box 
7284,  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Coopera- 
tive, Post  Office  Box  7284,  Station  C,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 


A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National    Council   of   Farmer   Coopera- 
tives,  1616  H   Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  National  Associated  Businessmen,  Inc.. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

D.    (6)  $15590.    E.    (9)  $202.61. 


A  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 


A.  National  Association  of  Agricultural 
Stabilization  &  Conservation  County  Office 
Employees.  Jasper,  Fla. 

D.  (6)  $18,469  04.    E.  (9)  $2,475. 


A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $11,410.60.    E,  (9)  $13,46924. 


A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 
D    (6)  $64,790.50.    E    (9)  $11,898.45. 


A  National  Association  of  Postmasters  of 
the  United  States,  346  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $41,797.     E.    (9)    $1,710. 

A  National  Association  of  Post  Office  & 
General  Service  Maintenance  Employees,  724 
Ninth  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D    (6)  $12.98075.    E    (9)  $2,433,60. 


A.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111.,  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
W'ashlngton,  DC. 

E.  (9)  $7,922  16. 

A.  National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Inc..  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C 

E. (9)  $450. 


A.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
1411  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc., 
1201  Spring  Street.  Fairfax,  Va. 
D.  (6)  $490.    E.  (9)  $1,099.18. 


A.  National  Bureau  for  Lathing  &  Plaster- 
ing. Inc.,  755  NADA  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)  $3,198.90. 

A.  National  Business  Publications,  Inc., 
1913  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  National  Coal   Policy  Conference,  Inc., 
1000  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
E     (9)    $5,598  52. 

A.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation. The  Hay-Adams  Hotel,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (0)    $39,050.     £.   (9)    $42,169.18 


A.  National  Conference  for  Repeal  of  Taxes 
on  Transportation,  1710  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A.  National  Council  of  American  Importers, 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  N.Y.;  Japanese  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  New  York  Inc.;  Japan  Rub- 
ber Footwear  Manufacturers  Association, 
Tokyo;  Japan  General  Merchandise  Export- 
er's Association,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $50. 


A.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  National  Council,  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics,  3027  North  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.    (9)    $168.40. 

A.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations,  3005  Fernslde  Bou- 
levard, Alameda,  Calif. 

E.    (9)    $37.24. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  3012  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $60,527^25.     E.    (9)    $2,805.87. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.  (6)    $90,165.75.     E  (9)    $11,768.88. 

A.  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

E.  (9)    $9,150. 

A.  National     Housing      Conference.     Inc., 

1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC.  * 

D.  (6)    $20,124.47.     E.    (9)    $20,322.62. 

A.  National  Rehabilitation  Association. 
Inc.,  1029  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $9,823.85.      E.    (9)    $840. 

A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Asso- 
ciation, 1040  Warner  Building,  Washington 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $7,386.38.     E.   (9)    $12,323.74. 

A.  National    Small    Business    Association 
801  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
D.    (6)    $5,000.     E.    (9)    $2,562.53. 


A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  BiUlding  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.   (6)    $5,683.83.     E.    (9)    $4,306.97. 

A.  Herschel  D  Newsom.  1616  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street 
N^\'.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $3,750. 


A.  Robert  H.  North,  1105  Barr  Building 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers,  1105  Barr  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 


A.  Seward  P.  Nyman,  3301  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American     Podiatry    Association.    3301 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $650.      E.  (9)  $42.41. 


A  Richard  T.  O'Connell,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives,  1616  H  Street  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  A.  OT>onnell.  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American    Trucking   Associations,   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  IfW  ,  Washington,  D.C 

D.  (6)  $600.     E   (9)  $758  53. 
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A.  John  A  ODonneU,  1025  Connectlirut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Federation  of  Sugarcime 
Planters.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

E.    (9)    $500. 


A.  John  A  ODonneU.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B  Philippine  Sugar  AAsociatlon.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    •1,500.     E     (9)    $500. 


A.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and 
Brakemen,  ORC  &  B  Building  Cedar  R.ip- 
ids.  Iowa. 

E.    (9)    $5,393  60. 

A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Post 
Office  Box  381,  Washington.  DC 

D    l6i   «1,68193.      E    (9i   $835  90 


A.  Vaui  Owen,  1737  H  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

B  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees. 1737  H  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    »4,307.38.      E     (9)    $12  50 


A.  Leonard    H     Pasquallcchlo,    724    Ninth 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C. 

A.  Rufua  W,   Peckham,  Jr.   1100  National 
Press  Btilldlng.  Washington,  D  C 

B.  Wine  Institute.  717  Miwltet  Street,  San 
Pranclsco,  Calif. 


A.  Edmund  E.  Pendlettin,  Jr  ,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  .  Washlngt<5n.  DC. 

B.  County  Supervisors  Association  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 1100  Ellts  Building.  Sacamento, 
Calif 

D.   (6)    $491  90 


A  George  C  Pendleton.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  County  Supervisors  Association  of  Cal- 
ifornia. IIOO  Elks  Bulldlni?.  Sacramento 
Calif 

D.    (6)    $491  90 


A  Hart  Perry,  10  MacDougal  Alley.  New 
York.  N  Y 

B  International  Telephone  Xc  Telegraph 
Corp  ,  320  Pari?  Avenue    New  York    NY. 


A  Sandford  Z  Persons,  820  13th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  United  World  Federalists,  Inc  ,  820  13th 
Street   NW  .   Washlni^ton,   DC. 

D    (6i    $500.      E    i9i    $4  75. 


A.  James   P.    Pinkney.    1616    P   Street   NW 
Washington    DC 

B    American    Trucking    Associations.    Ii\c  . 
1616  P  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D     (6i    $1000       E     (9i     $23  40. 


A.  Milton  M  Plumb.  Railway  Labor  Build- 
ing. 4(.K)  First  Street  NW  .   Washington.  DC. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
Railway  Labor  Building.  400  First  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 


A  William  I  Powell,  1110  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D  C 

B  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  11 10  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)   $10.50. 


A  C  J  Putt.  920  Jackson  Street.  Topeka. 
Kans 

B  The  AtchUon,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co  .  920  Jackson  Street,  Topeka,  Kans. 


A.  Gordon     M     Quarnstrom      7447    Skokle 
Boulevard.  Skokle,  111. 

B.  National  Committee  for  In.surance  Tax- 
ation.   Hay-Adams    House,    Washington,   D.C. 


A    Railway   Labor  Executives'   Association. 
4C0  First  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC, 


A    Grant  S    Ray,   114  Huron   Drive,  Forest 
Heights.  Washington,   DC 


A  Robert  E  Redding,  1710  H  Street  NW  , 
Wiushlngton,  D  C. 

B  National  Conference  for  Repeal  of  Taxes 
on  Transportation,  1710  H  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A.  Robert  E  Redding,  1710  H  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Transportation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1710  H  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

A  George  L.  Reld.  Jr.,  1616  P  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc  , 
1616  P  Street  NW     Washington,  DC. 

D     (6)  $800.06. 

A  Robert  H.  Relter,  1311  G  Street  NW , 
W.ishlngton.  D  C 

B  Standard  KoUsman  Industries  Inc  , 
2005  North  Hawthorne  Avenue,  Melrose  Park, 
111. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 


A  John  J  Riley,  1625  L  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

D     (6)    $1.59855.     E.   (9)    $103.75. 


A.  William  Neale  Roach.  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc  , 
1616  P  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,200.      E.    (9)    $220. 


A.  Rossmoor    Corp.,    Post    Office    Box    126. 
Seal  Beach,  Calif, 


A  John  Forney  Rudy.  902  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &.  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 


A.  Edward  C.  Rustlgan.  231  South  La  Salle 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  United  Air  Lines  Inc  .  Box  8800,  Chi- 
cago, III 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A  Francis  J.  Ryley,  519  Title  &.  Trust  Build- 
ing. Phoenix.  .\rlz 

B  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  San 
Pranclsco:  et  al. 

A  Fred  J  Scanlan,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  .\venue  NW  .  Washington,  D  C. 

D    i6i  $350 


A  Schoene  &  Kramer.  1625  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street   NW..   Washington,    DC 


A.  Scrlbner.  Hall  &  Casey.  1200  18th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B   Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn. 
E.    (9)    $51348. 

A  Clayton  A.  Seeber.  1201  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations.  1201  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washlngt<^n.  D  C. 

D.  (6)   $1,39868.     E.   (9)   $332  15. 

A  Theodore  A.  Serrlll,  1025  Connecticut 
.Avenue  NW  .  W.\ahlngton.  DC. 

B  National  Editorial  Association.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue   NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)  $228.29. 


A    Henry  M.  Shine.  Jr  .  1625  L  Street  NW 
W.uihlngton.  D  C. 

B  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D  C 

D.  (6)  $2  288  50     E    (9)  $270. 


A  Ralph  Showalter,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Wa.shington.  DC. 

B  International  Union.  United  Automo- 
bile.  Aircraft  St  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson 
Avenue.  Detroit.  Mlrh 

D.  (6)  $1.29237.     E.  (9)  $542.26. 


A.  W.    A    Smallwood,    1926   K    Street   NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Communications   Workers   of    America 
1925  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 


A.  Wayne  J.  Smith.  132  Third  Street  SE., 
Washington,  DC 

B.  William    Radkovich    Co.,    9133    Gurvey 
Boulevard,  Rosemead,  Calif. 


A    Marvin  J    Sonosky.  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 


A  W  Byron  S<irrell.  1100  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B.  Mobllehome  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 39  South   La  Salie  Street.   Chicago,   111. 

D.  (6)  $1,875      E    (9)  $220  02. 


A.  Southern  Pine  Industry  Commlttet'  520 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Building.  New 
Orleans.  La. 

D.    (6)    $577.98.     E.    (9)    $629  33. 


A.  John    F.    Speer.     1105    Barr     Building, 
Washington.  DC. 


A.  John  M  Sprague,  1730  K  Street  NW  . 
Witshlngton.  DC 

B.  Humble  Oil  k  Refining  Co  (a  I>elaware 
Corp.),   Post   Office    Box   2180,   Houston.   Tex. 

E.    (9)    $5030. 

A  Chester  S  Stackpole.  420  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

B  American  Gas  Association,  Inc  ,  420 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson.  1100  Shoreham 
Building.  Washington.  D  C 

B  Royal  Globe  Insurance  Cos  ,  150  William 
Street.  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $250.     E.   (9)    $50. 


A  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue.  Washington.  D  C 

B  Association  to  Acquire  Compensation 
for  Damages  Prior  to  Peace  Treaty.  Naha, 
Okinawa;  .Ass<iciation  of  L.indowner6  of  Oki- 
nawa. Naha.  Okinawa. 

E.    (9)    $100. 

A  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger.  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue.  Washington.  DC. 

B  Imported  Footwear  Group,  National 
Council  of  American  Importers,  Inc.,  New 
York.  N  Y. 


A.  Stltt  fc  Hemmendlnger.  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Washington,  D  C 

B  Japan  General  Merchandl.'-e  Exporters' 
As»(x;iatlon.  Tokyo 

D.    (6)    $1,000       E     (9)    $50. 

A  -Stltt  A-  Hemmendlnger.  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue   Washington.  DC 

B  Japan  Rubber  Footwear  Manufacturers' 
A.ssociation.  No  11,  3-chome,  Denma-cho, 
Akasaka,  Mlnato-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

A  Stltt  <t  Hemmendlnger.  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Wi\shington.  D  C. 

B  Japan  Rubber  Footwear  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Tokyo. 
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A  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger.  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue.  Washington.  DC 

B.  Miscellaneous  Goods  Division.  Japanese 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  Inc. 


A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger.  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Nozaki  Associates.  Inc  .  4  Albany  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.;  Mitsubishi  International 
Corp..  120  Broadway.  New  York.  NY;  AJlno- 
moto  Co.  of  New  York,  CO  Broad  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E     (9)    $10. 

A.  Nelson  A.  Stltt.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $60. 

A  Noble  J.  Swearlngcn,  224  East  Capitol 
Street.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Tuberculcjsls  Association,  1790 
Broadway.  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $225. 


A.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers A.ssoclatlon  of  the  United  States.  261 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 

D.   (6)    $909  63.      E     (9)    $909.63. 


A  John  I.  Taylor,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise   Mart  Plaza.   Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6 1    $958  33.      E     (9)    $5  64. 


A.  J.  B.  Tliayn,  425  13th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
IngUm.  DC 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  111. 

D     (6)    $1,406.24.      E.    (9)    $21.60. 

A.  J  Woodrow  Thomas.  1000  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines.  Inc..  10  Richards 
Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

E    (9)    $60  40. 


A    Julia  C  Thompson,  711  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  10 

Columbus  Circle.  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.    (6)    $2,397.71. 


A.  Tobacco  Associates,  Inc  ,  1026  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.    i9)    $1,034 


A.  Mrs.  Hattie  B.  Trazenfeld,  2012  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  2012  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A  Matt  Trlggs,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,750.     E.    (9)    $24.50. 


A.  Paul    T.    Truitt,    1700    K    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National   Plant  Food  Institute,   1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $200.     E.    (9)    $200. 


A.  United  World  Federalists,  Inc  ,  820  13th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6i    $636.35.     E.    (9)    $636.35. 


A.  Arvln  E  Upton  and  Eugene  B.  Thomas. 
Jr.,  1821  Jefferson  Place  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  National  Committee  on  Radiation  Pro- 
tection &  Measurements.  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Washington,  DC. 

E.    (9)    $11  12. 


A.  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  USA,  Inc.,  40 
G   Street  NE,,   Washington.  DC. 

A.  Harold    S.    Walker.    Jr.,    420    Lexington 

Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

B    American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  420  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  T.   M.   Walters,   400   First   Street.   NW., 
Washington,  DC. 


B.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  &  Brake- 
men.  ORC  &  B  Building.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

A.  Herbert  F.  Walton,  7447  Skokle  Boule- 
vard, Skokle,  111. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, the  Hay-Adams  House,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.    (9)    $4,841.73. 


A.  Don    White,    1201    Spring  Street,   Fair- 
fax, Va. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc.. 
1201  Spring  Street.  Fairfax,  Va. 

D.    (6)    $4,514.15.     E.   (9)    $1,644  77. 


A.  John     C.     White.     838     Transportation 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,125.      E.    (9)    $233.68. 


A.  John  J.  Wicker,  Jr.,  706  Mutual  Build- 
ing. Richmond,  Va. 

B.  Mutual  Insurance  Committee  on  Fed- 
eration Taxation.  20  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $3,323.73.     E.    (9)    $3,323.73. 


A.  John  WUlard.  Box  1172,  Helena,  Mont. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association,  Helena, 
Mont. 


A.  Kenneth  Williamson,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Hospital     Association,     840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,   111. 

D.    (6)    $1,464.25.     E.    (9)    $99.62. 


A.  Albert  Y.  Woodward,  1625  E  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Plying  Tiger  Line.  Inc..  Lockheed 
Air  Terminal,  Burbank,  Calif. 


A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D,C. 

B.  Signal    on    &    Gas    Co.,    1010    WUshire 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  Sidney  Zagrl,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  &  Helpers 
of  America,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $8,063. 
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May  29 


The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1963: 

(Note. — The  form  used  for  reports  Is  reproduced  below.     In  the  interest  of  economy  hi  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

Pile  Two  Copies  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Pile  Three  Copies  With  the  Cleek  or  the  House  or  Representatives: 

TTiis  page  (page  1)    is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;   and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)   deals  with  financial  data 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Piglre  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below 

"Preliminary"  Report   ("Registration")  :  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  till  out  page  1  only 

"Quarterly"  Report  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  .ippropriate 
figure  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6."  etc  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act 


Year     19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


quarter                1 

p 

Ut 

2d        3d       4th 

(Marie  one  square  only)      | 

Note  on  Item  "A" — (ai   In  General      This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(i)    "Employee" — To  tile  as  an  "employee",  state  ( in  Item  "B" )    the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer"       ( If  the 
"employee"  is  a  firm   |such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  in 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee"  ) 
(11)    "Employer"  — To  file  as  an  "employer".  wTlte  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)    Sbpakate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are   not   relieved   of  this  requirement   merely   because   Reports   are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers 


Organization  or  Individual  Piling 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2    If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Notx  on  Item  "B" — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
tbat:  (a I  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  us  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified:  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  .is  "employers' — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer  — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business      If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  on  Item  "C" — (a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e) 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(CI  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  Legislative  Intebests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative     Interests     have     terminated. 

□  place  an  "X  '  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  ta)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (di 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  ( if  publications  were  received  as  a 
glft)P 


(Answer  Items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below      Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  is  needed) 

4  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be:  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "04"  and  fill  out  item  "D "  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a     Preliminary"  Report   (Registration)    with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.< 


AFFIDAVIT 

I  Omitted  In  printing] 
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NOTE  ON  ITEM  "D."-(a)  In  General.  The  term  "contribution-  Includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  Individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  In  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  or|anlzatlon  or  Indmdual-for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter-Is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  "contribution'  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance  or  dePosU 
|ec'?ionlo2[aTof  ^h"e^L?bbylng  Acf  ''"^'^"'^^^  ^  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  conti-lbutlo^'- 

,b)  ir  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer.- (1)  In  General.  Item  "D"  Is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendl- 
tures  are  made,  or  will  be  made.  In  accordance  with  legislative  Interests.  •-  e.  k      ""*"  wuitu  expenai- 

(11)  Receipts  of  Biisineas  Firms  and  Individuals.— A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  Is  subject  to  the  Lobbvlne  Act  bv  reai^n  nf 
expenditures  which  It  makes  In  attempting  to  Influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  avaUabie 
m  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation-will  have  no  recel^  to  report 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report.  «  i«;v-cii7uo  i,<j  icpun. 

(Hi)  Receipts  of  Af ultipurpose  Organizations. Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  a  tempting  to  Influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  duel  asse^! 
ments,  or  other  contrlbut  ons.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  Indicates  the  percentag?  of  du^s 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  repoi^ng  recfipU  such 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  Is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  thS:  b Jls  Howeve? 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  Is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purp^w  "°'^*'"' 
c  IF  THIS  Report  Ls  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.-,!)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  refeip^  win  c?r^^nder  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services,  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statemrnt  to  ?Le  contrary  ^t 
will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  Is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  vou  make  in  connection  w^hi,.oi«i«tiv^f,,f-rI;/. 

,11)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More.-When  your  contriLtion  from  your  Employer  ,n  the  ?o^°of  Talary  fee  e Tc)  amoTn^ 
^f  °^.^%'^"  H  L  "°'  n^^ssary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14/'  since  the  amount  ha^  already  been  r^norted 
under  "D  6,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report.  aireaay  oeen  reported 

D    Receipts   (Including  Contributions  and  Loans)  : 

Fill  in  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  • --.Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.9 Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  io    «„„„  ^v,        v.               ,.             .^ 

3.  • Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  ^^    "^'^  '^"*  ^^^'^  ""^^  contributors? 

4.  9 — Receipts  from  sale  of   printed   or  duplicated  matter                      Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no" : 

6.  » Received  for  services  (e.g..  salary,  fee,  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 

.    .                 ~.           „       >^^.     ^  loans)   during  the  "period"  from  Januarv  1  through  the  last 

8-  • -1°-"^  f^""  ^^^^  ^"^^''   ^A^''  "«°"  "1"  through  "6")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more              '""'""^h  the  last 

7.  $ -Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  *♦»     v,  u       4.       ,   .       ,- 

Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 

8.$ -Total  from   Jan     l    through   this   Quarter    (Add   "6"  P«;8^' tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

and  "7")  Address  of  Contributor";  and  Indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

,„„,,,  R^rPivrd  ^^^^^  ^  ^""^^  ^^'  -^""^  2°-  September  30,  or  December  31 .     Prepare 

Loajis  Kcceit  ea  gych  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example : 

"The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a   .   .  .  loan  " — Sec    302ia)  a^^.,^*         »  ^  -_,, 

9.  $ TOTAL  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  ^ns  ^     °""*    „    ^"""^  """^  ^^'^''"^  ""^  Contributor 

10.  • Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  ("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through 19 ) 

H.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00     John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg  ,  New  York,  N.Y. 

=================1===^======^==::^=^^=^:^:^— ———--— —^^  $1,785.00     The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg,  (imicago.  111. 

12    $ —  "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

<^^*'"ter  $3,285.00     Total 


E    ExPENorruREs  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  interests: 

Pill  m  every  blank.     U  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is   "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Loans  Made  to  Others 


Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions    (other  than  Item 

"1") 

8.  9 Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

*•  • Printed  or  duplicated  matter.  Including  distribution 

cost 

6.  $ OfHce  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

''•  •- -Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  9 All  other  expenditures 


"The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  ,  .  .  loan 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  flling 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 


"—Sec.  302(b), 


9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

^°-  • Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11    $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 

and    "10") 


15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates."  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

7-15,8-16.9-15:     Britten  &  Blaten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

Washington,    D.C— Public    relationa 

service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


Amount 
$1,750.00 

$2,400.00 


$4,150.00 
PAGE  a 


TOTAI. 
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A.  Clarence  G    Adamy,   1725  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National    AjBsoclatlon    of    Food    Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW  .  Waalilngton,  DC. 

D     (6|    1250.     E.    (9>    $1750. 


A.  V.  J.  Adducl,  1725  De  Sales  Street  NW  . 
Wiishlngton.  DC. 

B  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America.  Inc .  1725  De  Sales  Street  NW  . 
Wddhmgton,  DC. 

D.    (8)  •4.284.    E.  (9)  $659  23 


A  .\er(»pace  Indiwtrles  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  1725  De  S.iles  Street  NW  . 
Wa«hlngu>n.   D  C 

D.    (6)  $9,87622     E    (9)  •9.876.22. 


A     Aircraft    Owners    &    Pilots    Association, 
4650  East- West  Highway,  Bcthesda,  Md. 


A.  Air  Trafflc  Control  Association,  Inc  ,  528 
Barr  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)  $800.    E.  (9)  $903. 


A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
lOOO  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $2,911.25.    E.  (9)  $2,911.25. 


A  George  Venable  Allen,  4370  Quebec 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  lasutute.  Inc.,  808  17th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Louis    J.    Allen.     1121    Nashville    Tru.-^t 
Building.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  railroads  In  Tennessee. 


A.  Nlcliolas  E  Allen  &  Merrill  Armour.  1001 
15th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  Music  Operators  of  Amerlc*.  Inc  .  128 
East  14th  Sueet,  Oakland.  Cftllf..  and  22 
North  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)  $100.    E.  (9)  $2. 


A.  Edwin  N   Altman. 

B.  American  Maritime  .Association,  17  Bat- 
tery Place,  New  York.  NY.  and  1725  K  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D     (6)  $699  99. 


A.  Amalgamated 
Electric   Railway   Ic 

of    .\merlca,     50-5 

Washington,  D  C. 

E     (9  I   $67  75 


Association     of     Street. 
Motor  Coach   Employees 

Wisconsin    Avenue    NW  , 


A.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 


A.   American  Cancer  Society.  521  West  57th 
Street.  New  York.  NY. 
E.    (9)    $7,295  73. 


A    American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
lity.  25  Broadway.  New  York.  NY. 


A  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago.  Ill  ,  &nd 
425  13th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D.    {6}  $25,334.     E    i9)  $25,348. 


A    American  Federation  of  Labor  &   Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations. 
E.    ^9)    $29.393  03. 


A    AFI^CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW  .  Was.'ilngton.  D  C 
D.    (6)    $15.562  50.      E.    (9)    $19  010  89 


A.   American   Federation  of  Musicians.  425 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $187,03990.     E.   (9)    $7,334. 


A.  American    Hotel    &    Motel    Association. 
221  West  57th  Street.  New  York,  NY. 


A.   American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1737  H  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC 
D.   (6)    $365  37.     E.   (9)    $4J5  05. 


A    American  Justice  Association,  Inc  ,  De- 
fen.se  Highway    Gambrills,  Md. 
D     (6i    $2       E.    l9)    $2. 


A  American  Legion.  National  Headquar- 
ters, 700  North  Pennsylvania  Street,  In- 
dianapx)lis,  Ind. 

D     i6i    $74.108  83.     B.    (9)    $33,299  22. 


A    American   Life   Convention,   230   North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 
D     (6)    $293  86.      E.    (9)    $10.90. 


A  .\merlcan  Maritime  .^.vsoclatlon.  17  Bat- 
tery Place.  New  York.  NY.  and  1725  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC 

D.    (6)    $1,399  98.     E.    (9)    $73.10. 


A.  American      Medical      Association.      535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 
E     (9)    $9.519  25. 


A    American  Optometrlc  Association.  Inc.. 
21  Bank  Street.  Lebanon.  N.H. 

D.    (6)    $6.074  88.     E.    (9)    $6,074.88. 


A    American  Osteopathic  Association,  212 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $322  20.      E.    (9)    $522  20. 


A    American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association.  122 
E.Ast  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc  ,  20 
E  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC  ,  and  52 
V.uiderbilt  Avenue,  New  York.  N  Y. 

D.    (6)    $2.58937.     E.    (9)    $2.14135. 

.\    .American     Petroleum     Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY. 
D     (6)    $33,652.     E.    (9)    $11,691. 


A.  American    Pulpwood    Association,    220 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N  Y. 


A.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, 2000  Massachiisetts  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.   (6)   $3.606  17.     E.   (9)   $3,606.17. 


A.  American  Surveys,  2000  P  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B    Certain  cement  companies. 
D     (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $20  25. 


A.  American    Textile    Machinery    Associa- 
tion. WestAeld.  Mass. 
D.    (6)    $21661. 


A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc  .  1501  Johnston  Building.  Char- 
lotte, NC. 

D     (6)    $9.750  50.     E.    (9)    $9,750  50. 


A.  American    Vocational    Association.   Inc  . 
1010  Vermont  Avenue  NW     Washington,  DC 
D.    (8)   $72  308  50       E     (9)   $400. 


A    American  Warehousemen's  Association, 
222  West  Adams  Street.  Chicago,  Dl. 


A  Jerry  L  Anderson  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B  National  Rural  EHectrlc  Cooperative 
Association  3000  Florida  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. D  C 


A.  Walter  M.  Anderson.  Jr  ,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

B  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 


A  Larry  Andrews.  Mil  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B  The  National  Antl-Vlvlsectlon  Society, 
1411  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 


A  Richard  H  Anthony.  122  East  42d  Street 
New  York.  N  Y. 

B  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  U.S.. 
Inc. 


A.  W   B    Ardery.  Washington.  D  C 

B.  General  MoUirs  Corp  .  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich. 

A.  Arkan.sas  Railroad  Committee,  1100 
Boyle  Building.   Uttle  Rock,  Ark. 

B  Class  I  railroads  oi)eratlng  In  the  State 
of  Arkansas 

D.    (6)    |J4  8n       E     (9)    $446  65. 


A.  Carl    F     Arnold,    1625    K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American     Petroleum     Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Ainerlcits,  New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)   $2,750      E.    (9)    $2,059.74. 

A.  Arthritis  &.  Rheumatism  Foundation,  10 
Columbus  Circle.  New  York,  N  Y. 

E.  (9)    $1.17824. 


A.  A.ssoclated      General      Contractors      of 

AmerUa,  1957  E  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

A    Associated   Thlrd-Cla.ss  Mail    User*,    100 
Indiana    Avenue   NW  ,    Wflshlngton.   DC. 


A  .\s,s(x-l,itlon  of  American  Physicians  ic 
Surgeons.  Inc..  185  North  Wabash  Avenue. 
Chicago,  III 

D.   (6)    $375.      E.    (9)    $375 


A.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  929 
Transportation    Building,    Washington,    DC. 
D.    (6)    $8.69160.      E.    (9)    $8.69160. 


A.  Association   of  Casualty  Sc  Surety  Coe., 
110  William   Street.  New   York.   NY. 
D.    (6)     $2,544  16      E.    (9)     $2.544  16. 

A.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Imi)orts, 
Inc.,  551  Plfth  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 


A     A.ssoclatlon     of    Oil     Pipelines,     1725     E 
Street  NW.,   Washlngum.   DC. 


A    Atlantic  Refining  Co..  260  South  Broad 
Stre«t.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
E. (9)  $200. 


A  Richard  W  Averiil,  1615  H  Street  NW, 
W.ashington.   DC. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America 


A  Harry  S  Baer.  Jr.,  1726  De  Sales  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C. 

B  National  AeroSpace  Services  Association, 
1725  De  Sales  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

E.    (9)  $84. 


A  Ch.-vrles  B  Bailey,  Sr  ,  400  First  Street 
NW    W.ushlngton.  D  C 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railway  ii  Steamship 
Clerks.  Freight  Haiidier.s,  Express  Sc  Station 
Employees 

D.    (6)     $2  457  75       E      (9)     $497  06. 


A.  Donald  Baldwin,  1619  Massachusetts: 
Avenue  NW  ,  Wa«hlngt<jn,  D  C. 

B  Nation-il  Lumber  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, 1010  Ma.'«achusf-ttB  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington.  D  C. 

E.  (9)  $208  80 


A.  J    H    Ballew,   N.ishvllle,  Tenn. 

B.  Southern     States     Industrial     Council, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

D    (6)  $960. 


A.  Raymond    Maxfleld    Barnes,    305    Com- 
monwealth Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Northern   Natural   Oab  Co  .   2223   Dodge 
Street.  Omaha.  Nebr 

D.  (6)  $244.     E.  (9j  $65  35. 
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A  Arthur  R  Harnett.  1200  18th  Street  NW. 
Wrt.shington.  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos. 
1200   18th   Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)     $600.      E      (9)     $119.32. 


A  William  O  Barr,  711  14th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,    DC 

B  National  Parking  Association.  Inc.,  711 
14th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 


A  Oemero  L  Bartelll,  1126  16th  Street 
NW  .  Wiishington,  DC. 

B  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Ra- 
dio &  Machine  Workers.  1126  16th  Street 
NW  .   Washington.   DC. 

D.    (6)     $1,250 


A  A  Wesley  Barthelmes.  1701  K  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B  Insurance  Co  of  North  America  and 
Life  Insurance  Co  of  North  America.  1600 
Arch  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa 

D.    (6 1     $374        E     (9)     $92.50. 


A  William  B  Barton.  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,    DC 

B  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of   America 


A    Lavrle  C    Battle.  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.    DC. 
B    National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


A  Roy  Battles.  532  Shoreham  Building. 
Washington.    DC. 

B.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service,  532 
Shoreham   Building    Washington,  DC. 


A  John  V  Beamer  625  Valley  Brook  Lane. 
Wabash,    Ind. 

B  Fine  Hardw<x)ds  Association.  666  North 
Lake  Shore  I>rlve,  Chicago,  111. 

D     (6)     $400        E     (9)    $781.59 


A  J  D  Bearden.  400  First  Street  NW  , 
Washington,   DC. 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steamship 
Clerks,  1015  Vine  Stree^t,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D    (6)    $1.09374. 


A  Donald  S  Beattle,  400  First  Street  NW  , 
Washington.   D  C 

B  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $87499. 


A  Lowell  R  Beck.  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Bar  Association.  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 


A  Daiilel  S  Bedell,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,   DC 

B  International  Union.  United  Automo- 
bile. Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America.  8000  East  Jefferson  Ave- 
nue.  Detroit.   Mich. 

D    (6)    $2,569       E     (9)    $779  22 


A.  John  H  Beidler,  815  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D  C 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D     i6)   $3,419       E     (9)    $168.07 


A    James  F   Bell.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .   Wiishington.  DC. 

B    National    As.sociatlon   of   Supervisors   of 
State  Bank.s    Muncey  Building.  Washington 
DC 

D.    (6)    $500.      E.    (9)    $975. 


A  Ernest  H  Ben.son.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D    (6)    $5,250. 


A.  Charles  A.  Betts.  1420  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American    Can    Co..    100   Park   Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A    Charles  C.  Bevis.  Jr  ,  1735  De  Sales  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Andrew  J.  Biemlller,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6)    $4,680.     E.    (9)    $297.92 


A  Walter  J  Blerwagen,  900  F  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC 

B.  Division  689,  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street.  Electric  Railway  &  Motor  Coach 
Employes  of  America,  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Blgham,  Englar,  Jones  &  Houston,  99 
John  Street,  New  York.  NY.  and  839  Shore- 
ham Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Institute  of  Marine  Under- 
writers, et  al. 

E.    (9)    $179.22 


A  Leon  G  Billings,  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
919   18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $150. 


A  Robert  J.  Bird,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Hilton  Hotels  Corp.,  720  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

E    (9)    $17.91. 


A  Henry  J  Bison,  Jr.,  1317  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 
360  North   Michigan   Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D     (6)    $3,000      E.    (9)    $385. 


A.  John  H.  Bivlns.  1271  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  NY. 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y 

D    (6)  $805. 

A  James  C.  Black.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..   Washington,  DC. 

B  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Republic  Build- 
ing,   Cleveland.   Ohio. 

D    (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $500. 


A    William  Rhea  Blake,   1918  North  Park- 
way. Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America 
Post   Office  Box  9906,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A    W.    O     Blewett.    301    Olive    Street.    St. 
Louis.  Mo. 

B.     Peabody  Coal  Co..  301  Olive  Street,  St. 

Louis.   Mo 


A    William   Blum.  Jr..   1815  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC 

B  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing.  149  Broadway,  New  York 
N.Y. 

D     (6)    $7,262  50       E.    (9)    ♦354.75. 


A  Fred  F.  Bockmon,  405  Luhrs  Building. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Calif  .  and  the  Atchlaon,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway.  121  East  Sixth 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A    Maurice  G.  Boehl.  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B    National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


A.  Eugene  P   Bogan.  1108  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,   DC 

B.  Investment  Co,  Institute,  61  Broadway. 
New  York,  NY. 


A.  Benjamin    W.    Boley,    734    15th    Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B.  Western  Oeothermal,  Inc.,  International 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  A.    Dewey    Bond.    727    National    Press 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute.  59  East  Van 
Buren   Street.   Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $350.     E.    (9)    $164.35. 


A     Book    Manufacturers'    Institute,    Inc 
25  West  43d  Street.  New  York.  NY. 


A.  Joseph  L.  Borda,  918  16th  Street   NW 
Washington.  DC, 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers- 


A.  Robert  T.  Borth.  777  14th  Street  NW 
Washington.   D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co  ,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue.   New    York,    N.Y. 

D     (6)    $1,200.     E     (9)    $247.55. 


A.  G.    Stewart   Boswell,    1209    18th    Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America. 
Post  Office  Box  9905.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D,    (6)    $712.50.     E.    (9)    $45.56. 


A.  J     Wiley    Bowers,     Sixth     and     Cherry 
Streets,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion. Sixth  &  Cherry  Streets,  Chattanooga 
Tenn. 


A.  Charles  M.  Boyer,  2517  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue   NW.,    Washington,    DC. 

B.  Reserve     Officers    Association    of    the 
United  States.  2617  Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  DC. 


A.  Charles  N.  Brady.   1712  G  Street   NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  1712 
G  Street  NW.,   Washington.  DC. 


A.  Joseph  E.  Brady,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 

B.  International  Union  of  United  Brewery. 
Flour,  Cereal.  Soft  Drink  &  Distillery  Work- 
ers of  America,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati 
Ohio. 

E.     (9»     $618.34. 


A    W.  Kenneth  Brew,  122  East  42d  Street 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association.  122 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Homer  L.  Brlnkley,  1616  H  Street  NW 
Washington,   D.C. 

B.  National    Council    of   Parmer   Coopera- 
tives, 1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC 


A.  Parke  C.  Brlnkley,  1145  19th  Street  NW 
Washington,   DC. 

B.  National    Agricultural    Chemicals    As- 
sociation. 


A.  W.  S  Bromley,  220  East  42d  Street 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  220 
East  42d  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

A  Milton  E.  Brooding.  215  Fremont  Street. 
San   Francisco,   Calif 

B.  California  Packing  Corp.,  215  Premont 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif, 

D.      (6)    $600     E.   (9)    $100. 

A  Derek  Brooks,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Retail  Furniture  Association. 
666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $2,400.     E.   (9)    $481.58. 
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A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  tt,  St«amahlp 
Clerks.  Freight  Handlers,  Express  &  StaUon 
Employee*.  1015  Vine  Su-e«t,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

D     (6)    t2.526.12.     E.    (9)    $2,526  12. 


A.  Bryant  C  Brown.  425  13th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 


A.  J.  D.  Brown.  919  18th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
lni?ton.  D.C. 

B  American  Public  Power  AMoclatlon,  919 
18th  Street  NW  ,  Washln^on,  DC. 

D     (6)    *50 


A.  Brown  &  Lund,  1625  I  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

B  American  &  Foreign  Power  Co  ,  Inc  .  100 
Church  Street,  New  Yorlc.  NY. 

D     (6)    »a50       E     (9)    »234«. 


A.  Brown    &    Lund,     1625    I    Street    NW.. 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Montana  Power  Co  ,  Butt«,  Mont. 


A.  Brown    &    Lund,    1625    I    Street    NW., 
Washington,   DC 

B.  National    Association    of    Electric    Cos., 
1200   18th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    91.500.     £.    (9)    11.452. 66. 


A.  Robert  W.  Bruce,  140  New  Montgomery 
Street.  San  Franclaco,  Calif. 

B.  The  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co  . 
140  New  Montgomery  Street.  San  F*ranclsco, 
Calif. 

D.    (6)    (522.     B.    (9)    $501. 


A.  Lyman  L.  Bryan,  2000  K  Street  NW , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants.  666  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
NY. 

A  George  S.  Buck.  Jr  ,  1918  North  Park- 
way, Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    tlSO.     E.    (9)    $865. 

A.  Henry  H.  Buckman.  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing. Jacksonville,  Fla. 

B.  The  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of 
Florida.  805  Roselle  Street.  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

D.   (6)    11.350.     E.   (9)    $128.15. 


A.  Henry  H.  Buckman,  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing, Jacksonville.  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District,  Cltl- 
lens  Bank  Building.  Bunnell,  Fla. 

D.    (6)    $1,350.     E.   (9)    $203  55. 


A.  Norman  D    Burch.   1317  F  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.    (9)    $79.73. 


A.  George  J  Burger,  740  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service,  250 
West  67th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y..  and  Na- 
tional Federation  Independent  Business,  740 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  DC. 


A    Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export  As- 
sociation, Poet  Office  Box  860,  Lexington,  Ky. 
D.    (6)    $5.28632.      E.    (9)    $349.35. 


A.  Oustave  Burmelster,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago.  111. 

D.    ^6)    $1,300.    X.   (9;    $4.38. 


A.  George  B.  Bumham,  132  Third  Street 
SE  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Nun^erous  stockholders  of  the  Bum- 
ham  Chemical  Co ,  132  Third  Street  SS . 
Washington,  D  C. 

D.    (6)    $190.      E.    (9)    $190. 


A    David  Burpee,  Fordhook  Farms.  Doyles- 
town.  Pa. 

E.   (9)    $91  95. 


A.  Orrln  A.  Burrows.  1200  15th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  1200  15th  Street  NW  ,  Washington. 
DC 

D     (6)    $4,000.03. 


A  HolUs  W  Burt,  1212  Munsey  Building, 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks.  1212  Munsey  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC 

D.    (6)    $52.50. 


A.  Monroe  Butler.  550  South  Flower  Street. 
Loe  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co  .  550  South  Flower 
Street.  Loe  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $863.      E.    (9)    $1,54146. 


A.  Robert  B.  Byrnes.  1703  Rhode  Island 
Avenue   NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Railroad  Pension  Forum.  Inc  . 
2403  East  75th  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $300.      E.    (9)    $100  03. 


A.  C.  G  Caffrey.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D.    (6)    $760  20      E.    (9)    $60. 


A  Gordon  L.  Calvert,  425  13th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  A.ssoclatlon  of 
America.  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC 

D     (6)    $400.      E.    (9)    $304.88. 


A  Carl  C  Campbell,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Poet  Office  Box  9905.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $400.     E    (9)    $30488. 


A.  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
805  Roselle  Street,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
E.  (9)  $1,478.15. 


A.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union  fi 
Metal  Trades  Council.  Poet  Office  Box  471, 
Balboa  HelghtJ».  C  Z 

D.  (8)  $3,461.15.    E    (9)  $5,752  72. 


A.  Ronald  A  Capone.  917  Munsey  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B  General  Council  of  British  Shipping, 
3  6  Bury  Court.  St  Mary  Axe,  London,  EC  3. 


A    John  T  Carlton 

B  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  2517  Connecticut  Avenue, 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C 


A  James  R  Carnes.  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washlr\gton.  DC. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association. 
Inc..  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

D    (6)  $2  500. 


A  Braxton  B  Carr,  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc  ,  1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

D.  (6)  $1,400.    X.  (9)  $238. 


A  Robert  8.  Carr.  1220  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D  C. 

B  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Inc..  8323  Jef- 
ferson Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  Ci-rretta  fc  Counlhan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

B.  Advertising  Specialty  National  Associa- 
tion, 1145  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC  . 
and  Advertising  Specialty  Guild  Interna- 
tional, G20  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago, 
111. 


A  Carretta  ii  Counlhan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D  C. 

B  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  122  Etist  42d  Street.  New  York.  NY. 


A.  H.  Allen  Carroll.  1730  K  Street  NW  , 
Wiishlngton,  DC  ,  and  195  Broadwav,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B  American  Telephone  k  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway.  New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)  $125. 


A  Henderson  H  Carson.  600  First  National 
Bank  Building.  Canton.  Ohio,  and  744  Penn- 
sylvania Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B  Con-Gas  Service  Corp.,  Four  Gateway 
Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A  Albert  E  Carter  MayHower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co  ,  245  Market 
Street,  Siui  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $3,235.28. 


A.  Clarence  B.  Carter,  Post  Office  Box  798, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

B  Railrt)ad  Pension  Conference,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  798,  New  Haven,  Conn, 


A.  William  L.  Carter,  1105  Barr  Building, 
W.ishlngton,  DC, 

B  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers,  1106  Barr  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 


A  Eugene  C.  Carusl,  520  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity. 25  Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 

D    i6»  $100.     E    ^9)  $20. 


A  Francis  R.  Cawley,  1101  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc.. 
444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $560.     E.    (9J    $92.35. 


A.  Arraand  Chankallan.  200  C  Street  SE  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Builders  Association  of  New 
York,  Inc  ,  200  C  Street  SE.,  Washington, 
DC,  and  118  East  25th  Street,  New  York. 
NY. 


A.  Donald  E  Channell,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D  C. 

B  American  Bar  Association,  H20  Con- 
necticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $20.     E.    (9)    $4  50. 


A  Alger  B.  Chapman.  Jr,  11  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

B  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  11  Wall 
Street,  New  York.  NY. 


A  Chapman  H  Friedman.  425  13th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Taxlcab  Association,  Inc  . 
4415   North   California    Avenue,    Chicago,   111. 

D     (6)    $750.      E.    (9)    $2  50. 


A  Chapman  &  Friedman.  425  13th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C. 

B  Assoclacion  Mexlcana  de  Empacadores 
de  Presa,  A  C,  Venustiano  Carranza  48  50 
Plso,  Mexico  1,  DJ".,  Mexico. 

£.    (9)    $150. 
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A  Chapman  it  Friedman,  425  13th  Street 
>rW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Hawaiian  Botanical  Gardens  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  1527  Keeaumoku  Street,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

D.  (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $1  50. 

A.  Chapman  &  Friedman,  425  13th  Street 
MW..  Washington.  D  C. 

B  Jeppesen  &  Co  ,  8025  East  40th  Avenue, 
Denver.  Colo. 

E.  (9)    $527.27. 

A.  Chapman  &  Friedman,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe  Co.,  139-141  Frank- 
lin Street  New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6)    $625.     E.    (9)    $6. 

A.  Chapman  &  Friedman,  425  13th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp., 
Post   Office   Box   2521.   Houston,   Tex. 

E.  (9)    $49.61. 


A  Chapman  &  Friedman.  425  13th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Union  Nacional  de  Productores  de 
Azucar,  8.A.  de  C.V.,  Baldoras  No.  36-Prlmer 
Plso.  Mexico,  DP,  Mexico. 

D.   (6)    $8,750.     E.    (9)    $13.20. 


A.  Charitable      Contributors      Association, 
100  Old  York  Road.  Jenklntown.  Pa. 
D.   (6)    $2,550.     E.    (9)    $700. 


A.  A.   H     Chesser,    400    First    Street    NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
E.    (9)    $37. 


A  Christian  Amendment  Movement,  804 
Penn  Avenue.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $2,61845.     E.    (9)    $2,618.45. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, 710  Dupont  Circle  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.    (6)    $6,800.     E.    (9)    $6,535.72. 


A.  Earl  W.  Clark,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

D.    f6l    $954.     E     (9)    $90  25. 


A.  Robert  M  Clark,  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co  ,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
111. 


A.  Clay  Pipe  Indvistry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee. 1011  Woodward  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.    (9)    $1,321.80. 


A.  Clear     Channel     Broadcasting     Service, 
632  Shoreham  Building.  Washington,  DC. 


A  Earle  C  Clements.  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc.,  919  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC, 
and  11  Broadway,  New  York,  NT. 

D.    (6)    $781.25.      E.    (9)    $213  34. 


A  Jaseph  Coakley,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Building  Service  Employees  Interna- 
tional Union,  316  West  Randolph  Street, 
Chicago.   111. 

D.    (6)    $3,000. 


A  David  Cohen,  1341  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1341 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $26154.     E.    (9)    $11.15. 


A    Edwin    S.    Cohen.    26    Broadway,    New 

York,  NY. 

B    Investment      Company     Institute,     61 
Broadway.  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $18,650. 


A.  Joseph  Cohen,  National  Press  Building, 
Wa-shlngton,   DC. 

B  The  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists,  1  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago, 
111. 

D     (6)    $500. 


A  Coles  &  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Own- 
ers. Inc  ,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

E.    (9)    $198.99. 


A.  Collier  &  Shannon,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,   DC. 

B.  National   Shoe   Manufacturers   Associa- 
tion, 342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $750. 


A.  Collier  &  Shannon,   1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Tool   &   Stainless   Steel   Industry   Com- 
mittee,  Reading,   Pa. 

£.    (9)    $228.55. 


A.  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union,  In- 
ternational, 8605  Cameron  Street,  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 


A.  Committee   on   Constructive  Price,   570 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 
D.    (6)    $753.75.  .  E.    (9)    $753.75. 


A.    Conunlttee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  149  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.    (6)    $21,768.79.     E.    (9)    $9,057.41. 

A.  R.   T.   Compton,   918    16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


A.  Paul  B.  Comstock,   1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National    Association    of    Broadcasters, 
1771    N   Street   NW..   Washington,   D.C. 


A.  John    C.    Cone,    815    15th    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Alrwavs,  815  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John    D.    Conner.    1625    K   Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  25 
West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John   D.    Conner,    1625   K   Street    NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Corn  Starch  Industry  Committee,  1625 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 


A  George  W.  Cooley,  1718  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 1718  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Edward  Cooper. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc..   1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  J.    Milton    Cooper,     1028    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New    York    Stock    Exchange,    11    Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y, 

A.  J  Milton  Cooper,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  TObaoco  Co,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C. 


A.  John  Shepherd  Cooper.  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $852.      E.    (9)    $1,701.24. 


A.  Edward  M.  Corneaby,  25  Louisiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International     Brotherhood    of    Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  &  Helpers 

of  America,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,331.30. 


A.  Corn  Starch  Industry  Committee,  1626 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Council  of  Mechanical  Specialty  Con- 
tracting Industries,  Inc.,  610  Ring  BuUding, 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  Council    of    Profit    Sharing    Industries, 
Munsey  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $7,962  53.     E.    (9)    $7,962.53. 


A.  Donald  M.  Counlhan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Corn  Millers'  Federation,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 


A    Donald  M.  Counlhan,  1000  Connecticut 

Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Classroom   Periodical   Publishers'   Asso- 
ciation, 38  West  Fifth  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

A.  Edsall  Lee  Couplln,  441   East  Jefferson 
Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  Michigan    Hospital     Service,    441     East 
Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $38. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Fourteen  cement  companlee. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors' 
Association,  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A,  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc.,..1735  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.   (6)  $880. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Ttust 
Building,  Waehington,  DC. 

B.  Ten  Canadian  Investment  companies. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

D.    (6)    $15,000.     E.    (9)    $735.02. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trtist 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Copper   &   Brass   Research    Association, 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trtist 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Dyestuffs  &  Chemicals,  Inc.,  2307  North 
11th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701   Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  A.  P.  Moller,  8  Kongens  Nytorv,  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 


A,  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  60  East  42d  Street.  New  Ycwk,  N.Y, 
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A.  Covington  &  Burling  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Wafihlngton,  D  C. 

B  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wlaconsln  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701   Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  The    North    Anaerlcan    Sugar    Co  ,    347 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Balldlng,  Washington,  D  C 

B  Raleigh  Industries  of  America.  Inc.,  1168 
Commonwealth  Ave  ,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  The 
British  Cycle  <fc  Motor  Cycle  Industries  Asso- 
ciation, Ltd.,  Eaton  Road,  Coventry,  England. 


A    Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Travelers  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford.  Conn. 


A  Mrs  Warren  E.  Cox,  2808  South  Ives 
Street,  Arlington.  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  A  Teach- 
ers, 200  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.    (9)    |1  13. 


A.  A.  Harry  Crane.  303  New  Bigland  Build- 
ing. Topetca.  Kans 

B.  Southern  Railway  System,  Washington. 
DC. 

E.    (9)  $470.65. 


A.  H    C    Crotty,   12050  Woodward   Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  C    B.   Culpepper,   Post   Office  Box    1736 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Non-Proflt  Ship- 
ping Associations,  Inc. 


A.  John  Curran.  815  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  ft  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,682.      E.    (9)    $703.25. 


A.  Bryce  Curry,  18th  &  M  Streets  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 18th  &  M  Streets  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC 

D.    (6)   $1,400 


A.  Bernard  Ctishman.  5025  Wisconsin  Av- 
enue NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street, 
Electric  Railway  &  Motor  Coach  Employees  of 
America,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D  C. 

E.    (9)    $67.75 


A.  John   R    Dalton.    1508  Merchants  Bank 

Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.  Associated    Railways    of    Indiana.    1508 
Merchants  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A.  Louis  S  Damlanl,  Post  Office  Box  54, 
Gatun,  C  Z. 

B  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union  &. 
Metal  Trades  Council.  Post  Office  Box  471. 
Balboa  Heights.  C.Z. 

D.    (6)    $1411  12.     E.   (9)   $3.053  50. 


A.  John    C.    Datt,    425     13th    Street    NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago.  III. 

D.    (6)    $764  58       E     (9)    $27  14. 


A.  Charles     W.     Davis,     1     North     LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co..  925  South  Homan 
Avenue.  Chicago.  Ill 

D.    (6)    $35,005.     E.    (9)    $1,025.62. 


A.  Clarence  A    Davis,   1625  K  Street  NW. 
Washington,  DC. 


B.  State     Water     Conservation     Board    of 
Montana,  Helena,  Mont. 
D.    (6)    $636. 


A    Lowell    Davis.   801    Ross   Avenue.   Mart, 
Tex. 

D.   (6)  $89.     E.  (9)   $89, 


A.  I>aw8on,  Grlffln,  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  731 
Wiishlngtou    Building,   Washington,    DC. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp  ,  650  Madison  Av- 
enue, New  York,  NY. 

D    (6)   $16,966. 


A  D:\wson.  Grlffln,  Pickens  &  Rlddell.  731 
Washington   Building,    Washington.   DC. 

B  Committee  of  Consumer  Finance  Com- 
panies. 731  Washington  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 


A  D.iwson.  Grlffln.  Pickens  <fc  Rlddell,  731 
Washington   Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B  Laundry-Dry  Cleaning  Association  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  2400  16th  Street 
NW  .  W;ishington.  D  C. 


A.  Donald     S      Dawson.     731     Washington 
Building.  Washington.  DC 

B.  C I T.     Financial     Corp  .     650     Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 


A    Donald     S      Dawson.    731     Washington 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B    Hilton  Hotels  Corp..  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Michael  B  Deane,  1411  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  American  FHnance  Conference,  Inc., 
1411  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D    (6)   $4,000.     E.  (9)   $601.12. 


A  Michael  B  Deane,  1411  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Automotive  Service  Industry  Associa- 
tion. 1411  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D    (6)  $472  50 

A.  Tony  T    Dechant 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  Sc  Co-Opera- 

tlve  Union  of  America.  1575  Sherman  Street. 
Denver.  Colo  ,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington,  DC 


A.  James  J  Delaney,  Jr  .  220  Central  Build- 
ing, Anchorage,  Alaska. 

B  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building.  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Ronald  W.  De  Luclen.  1133  20th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $250     E    (9)  $3539. 


A  Leslie  E  Dennis.  400  First  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Railway  Labor  Executives"  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6)   $420. 


A.  Mary  S  Deuel,  3026  Cambridge  Place 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  Washington  Home  Rule  Committee.  Inc., 
924  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)  $1.10250. 


A.  Joe  T  Dickerson,  1625  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Blld-Contlnent  Oil  <fc  Gas  Association. 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

D.  (6)  $125.     E.  (9)  $15. 

A  Cecil  B  Dickson,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,68750.     E.   (9)    $279  03. 


B.  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District, 
6201  S  SUeet,  Sacramento.  Calif. 
D.  (6)   $2314.55.     E.   (9)   $89  55. 


A  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon.  1001  15th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Thurman  k  Wright,  1208  Latham 
Square   Building.  Oakland,  Calif. 


A.  Timothy  V  A  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 
rfW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  Tulelake  Irrigation  District,  Post  Office 
Box  787.  Tulelake,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $1,10792      E.    (9i    $207  92 

A.  Timothy  V  A  Dillon,  1001  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Westlanda  Water  District,  Post  Office 
Box  4006,  Fresno,  Calif. 

D.    (6)  $1,915  73.     E.    (9)  $115  73. 


A.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  National 
Service  Headquarters.  1701  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1426  East 
McMillan  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

E     (9)  $4  693  28. 


A.  Robert  H.  Dlstelhorst.  Jr  ,  812  Pennsyl- 
vania  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B    United   States  Savings  &   Loan  League, 

221   North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  ill. 
D.    (6)     $275.     E.    (9)     $6  80 


A.  District  Lodge  No  44.  International 
Association  of  Machinists.  400  First  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)   $23,55124.     E.    (9)    $23,120  95. 

A  Division  689.  Amalgamated  A.S60ciation 
of  Street,  Electric  Railway  &  Motor  Coach 
Employes  of  America.  900  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A  Thomas  Dixon.  1311  G  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  Robert  C    Dolan,  1200  18th  Street  NW  , 
Wa.shlngton.  D  C 

B.  National    Association    of    Electric    Coe. 
1200   18th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC, 

D.    (6)  $285      E     (9)  $111  26. 


A  Paul  R  M  Douelan,  1  F\irragut  Square 
South.  Wa.shlngton,  DC. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Dearborn   Street.  Chicago,   111. 

D.    (6)  $441. 


A    James    L    Donnelly.   200   South    Michi- 
gan Avenue.  Chicago   111 

B    Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association.  200 
South  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 


A  Donoghue,  Ragan  &  Mason.  239  Wyatt 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
1050.  Newark.  N.J.  ^ 

D     (6)  $900. 


A  Donoghue.  Ragan  &  Mason.  239  Wyatt 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B  Seatraln  Lines.  Inc.,  595  River  Road, 
Edgewator.  N  J 

D     (6)  $900. 


A    J    Dewey  Dorsett,   110   William  Street, 
New  York.  NY. 
D.   (6)  $150. 


A  Jasper  N  Dorsey,  1730  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC,  and  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY. 

D.   (6)  $609.25. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A    Dillon,  1001  15th  Street         A.  C.  L.  Dorson,  900  F  Street  NW  ,  Wa.sh- 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  Ington.D.C. 
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B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  900  P 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,87411.     E.    (9)    $197. 

A  Evelyn  Dubrow,  1710  Broadway.  New 
Yoik.  N  Y. 

B.  International  Ladles'  Garment  Work- 
ers' Union.   1710  Broadway,  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $2,160,      E.    (9)    $1,527.27, 

A.  Read  P.  Dunn,  Jr.,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905.  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A  WlUam  E.  Dunn,  1967  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc.,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 


A  James  B  Dyess,  1411  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 
1411  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
740  nth  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $1  88.     E.    (9)    $26  C3. 


A.  Herman    Edelsberg.    1640   Rhode    Island 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Anti-Defamation      League      of      B'nal 
B'rlth,  515  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $140. 


A.  Walter  A.   Edward.    1700  K   Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Chrysler      Corp  ,      341       Massachusetts 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D    (6)    $250.     E.    (9)    $100. 

A.  J.   C.   B    Ehrlnghaus,   Jr  .   Raleigh.   N.C. 

B.  North     Carolina    Railroad     Association, 
Box  2635.  Raleigh.  N  C. 

D     (6)    $3,125.04.     E.    (9)    $328.52. 


A.  James  B.  Ehrllch,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $516.25.     E.    (9)    $62.16. 


A    D   Howard  Elliott,  207  Darlington  Road, 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
E.    (9)    $80, 


A.  John   Etoyle   Elliott,   808   North   Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Townsend  Plan.  Ij:ic  ,  808  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,404. 


A.  John  M  Elliott.  6025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Wa.shington.  DC. 

B  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street, 
Electric  Railway  &  Mctor  Conch  Employes 
of  America,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  Warren   G.   Elliott,   1701   K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B,  Life  Insurance  A.-^soclatlon  of  America, 
488  Madl.son  Avenue,  New  York.  NY, 

D.  (6)  $03.75.    E.  (9)  $5.29. 


A.  Clyde  T  Ellis.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
A.ssoclatlon.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D     (6)    $48. 


A  Otis  H.  Ellis,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council.  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D    (6)    $9,000. 


A.  Perry  R.  Ellsworth,  1145  19tli  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Milk  Industry  Foundation,  1145  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $20.     E.   (9)    $2.40. 

A.  John  H.  Else,  302  Ring  Building.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National  Lumber  &  Building  Material 
Dealers  Association.  302  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $468. 


A.  Ely,    Duncan    &    Bennett,    1200    Tower 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,100. 


A  Ely,  Duncan  &  Bennett.  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Co.ichella  Valley  County  Water  District, 
Coachella,  Calif. 

D.    (6)   $1,200. 

A.  Ely.  Duncan  &  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Department  of  Water  &  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles.  207  South  Broadwav,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif, 

D.  (6)   $1,600. 


A.  Ely,    Duncan    &    Bennett,    1300    Tower 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  East    Bay    Municipal    Utility    District, 
2130  Adeline  Street,  Oakland.  Calif. 

D.    (6)  $1,600. 


A.  Ely,    Duncan    &    Bennett,    1200    Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  El  Centro, 
Calif. 

D.   (6)  $2,100. 


A.  Ely,  Duncan  &  Bennett,  1300  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee  and  Colorado 
River  Board  of  California,  909  South  Broad- 
way, Los  Angeles,  Calif, 

D,   (6)   $3,030. 


A.  Myles  W.  English.  966  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Highway  Users  Conference, 
Inc  .  966  National  Press  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

A.  Grover  W.  Ensley.  200  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  NY. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.T. 

D.    (6)  $615.39.     E.   (9)  $58  40. 


A.  John   D.   Fagan.    200   Maryland   Avenue 
NE  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.    (6)   $1,875.     E    (9)    $16.70. 


A  Clint  Fair,  815  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  $3,419,     E.    (9)  $115.82. 

A.  Family    Tax    Association.    2110    Glrard 
Trust  Building,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
D.    (6)   $5,850.     E.    (9)   $1,200. 


A.  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Operative 
Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street.  Den- 
ver. Colo.,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $87.82351.     E     i9l    $28,857.57. 

A.  Robert  L  Farrington.  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Republic  of  China.  Chinese  Government 
Procurement  &  Services  Mission.  50  Church 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Federation  of  Regular  Taxpayers,  Route 
4,  Box  58.  Hastings,  Mich. 

D.   (6)   $117.50.     E.    (9)  $103.03. 


A.  Joseph   G    Fenney,   1725   I  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  REA  Express.  219  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  NY. 

D.   (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $300. 


A,  Arthur  S.  FefTerman,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American   Life   Convention.   230   North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Brig.    Gen.    Bonner    Fellers.    1001    Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Ccwnmlttee. 


A.  Joe    G.    Fender,    2033    Norfolk    Street, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  National      Conference      of      Non-Profit 
Shipping  Association,  Inc. 

D.   (6)    $1,415.94. 


A.  Edward  O'Brien  Fennell,  1120  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
6800,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Maxwell  Field,  210  Lincoln  Street.  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

B.  New  England  Shoe   &  Leather  Associa- 
tion, 210  Lincoln  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.    (6)    $400.     E.    (9)    $75.55. 


A  Herbert  A.  Flerst,  607  Ring  Building, 
■V^'ashington,  D.C. 

B.  OouncU  of  the  Forest  Industries  of 
British  Columbia,  550  Burrard  Street,  Van- 
couver. B.C  ,  Canada. 

D.    (6)    $6,000.     E.   (9)    $367.96. 


A.  Maurice  W.  FilUus.  700  National  Press 
Building.  Washington,  DC, 

B.  National  Association  of  Alcoholic  Bever- 
age Importers,  Inc.,  700  National  Press  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

A.  John  B.  Fisher,  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Employment  Association,  260 

Southfield  Road.  Detroit.  Mich. 
D.    (6)    $2,920.     E.    (9)    $122. 


A.  Norman  A.  Flanlngam,  425   13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Con-Gas   Service    Corp.,   30   Rockefeller 

Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y, 


A.  Roger    Fleming,    425  13th    Street    NW,, 
W'ashlngton,  DC. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111, 

D.    (6)    $1,187.50.     E.    (9)    $9.63. 


A.  Florida   Citrus   Mutual.   Lakeland.   Pla. 
E.   (9)    $1,800. 


A.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District.  Citi- 
zens Bank  Building.  Bunnell,  Fla. 
E.    (9)  $1,553.55. 


A.  James   W.  Foristel,   1    Farragut   Square 
South,  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  American     Medical      Association,      535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,426.     E.    (9)    $173.72. 


A.  Ronald  J.  Foulis.  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC,  and  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  N  Y. 

B,  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway.  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $170. 


A.  John  G.  Fox.  1730  K  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  DC,  and  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  NT. 
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B    American  Telephone  &   Telegraph  Co., 
195    Broadway,   New  York.  N.Y. 
D       6)    $478. 


A    George   R.   Prankovlch. 

B  Manufacturing  Jewelers  &  Silversmitha 
of  America,  Inc  ,  207-11  Sheraton-Blltmore, 
Providence,  R  I  ,  and  Jewelry  Industry  Tax 
Committee.  Inc..  919  18th  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D     (6)    16.000.      E.    (9)    $59188 


A  James  H  French.  1625  K  Street  NW  , 
W.ishlngton.  D.C. 

B  Book  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc  .  25 
West   43d    Street,   New    York.    NY. 


A  James  H.  French,  1625  K  Street  NW  , 
W.'shington.  DC. 

B.  Corn  Starch  Industry  Committee.  1625 
K   Street   NW..   Washington.   DC. 


A.  Philip  P  Prledlander.  Jr  ,  1343  L  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

B.  The  National  Tire  Dealers  Si  Retreaders 
Association.  Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 


A  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 245  Second  Street  NE ,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $22,490.22.     E.  (9)  »6,575  15. 

A.  Malcolm  H  Frost.  25  West  43d  Street. 
New  Yorlc.  NY 

B.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute.  Inc  .  25 
West  43d  Street,  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Oarrett  Fuller,  83«  Wyatt  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  West  Coast  Steamship  Co  .  601  Board 
of    Trade   Building.    Portland,   Oreg. 


A.   George  Milan  Fuller,  1627  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  Wallace  H.  Fulton.  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC 

B  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A    M.  J   Galvin.  207  Union  Depot  Building. 

St    Paul.  Minn. 
D       (6)    »500. 


A  Warner  W  Gardner,  734  15th  Street 
NW  .   Washington.  DC 

B  Western  Oeothermal,  Inc  ,  International 
Building,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

E.    (9)    1732. 

A.  Marlon  R.  Oarstang.  30  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

B  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F   Street    NW.,    Washington.   D.C. 

D     (6)    $200.      E     (9)    12  40. 


A.   Oas   .\ppliance   Manufacturers   .\3St7cia- 
tion,  Inc  ,  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N  Y. 


A.  Aubrey  Oates,  535  North  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago.  Ill 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D    (6i  $170. 

A.  General  Council  of  British  Shipping, 
3  8  Bury  Court,  St.  Mary  Axe.  London  E  C  3, 
England. 

A  J  M  George.  185  Center  Street.  Winona, 
Minn. 

B.  The  Inter-State  Manufacturer's  Associa- 
tion, 163-165  Center  Street,  Winona.  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $1,500. 


A.  J.    M     George.    163-165    Center    Street, 
Winona,  Minn. 

B.  National    Association    of   Direct   Selling 
Cos.  163    165  Center  Street.  Winona.  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $3,000. 


A.  Ernest  Glddings.  134«  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association 
&  American  .Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
Washington,  DC 

D.    (6)   $1,200       E.    (9)   $1,211. 


A.  Joseph    S.    Gill.    16   East    Broad    Street. 
Columbus.  Ohio. 

B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


A  Glen  Alden  Corp  .  1740  Broadway.  New 
York.  NY. 

E     (9)   $3,000. 

A.  Philip  Goldstein.  Woodward  Building. 
Washington.  D  C. 

B  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee. 1011  Woodward  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 


A.  Lawrence  L.  Gourley.  1757  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  .American  Osteopathic  Association.  212 
East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D     i6)    $375 


A    Government     Employees'    Council.     100 
Indiana  Avenue   NW  ,   Washington.   DC. 
D     (6)    $10.608  84       E.    (9)    86.953  97. 


A.   Grain  k  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion.  400    Folger   Building,   Washington.  DC. 

E     i9l    $7727. 


A  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Ljxromotive  Firemen  &  Englnemen.  318  418 
Keith  Building,  Cleveland   Ohio 

D     (6)    $8.649  24.      E     i9l    $8.649  24. 


A  Gravelle,  Whltlock,  Markey  &  Talt.  1032 
Shoreham  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Structural  Clay  Products  Industry  De- 
pletion Committee,  1032  Shoreham  Building 
Washington,  DC. 

E.    (9)    $15.14. 

A  Cornelius  R  Gray.  1712  G  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  American  .Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 


A  Mrs  Edward  R  Gray.  3501  Williamsburg 
Lane  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers   700  North  Ru.Hh  Street,  Chicago,  111 

E      9)    $23  33. 


A.  Mrs  Virginia  M  Gray.  3501  Williams- 
burg Lane  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B    Citizens   Conrunlttee   for    UNICEF.   20   E 
Street  NW  .  Washingum.  D  C 
D.    (6)    $120      E    19)    $11  18. 

A  Jerry  N.  Griffin.  731  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B  C  I  T  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York    N  Y 

A  Jerry  N  Grimn.  731  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

B  Committee  of  Consumer  Finance  Cos  . 
731   Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Jerry  N  Orlffln.  731  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  Mutual  Benefit  Health  *  Accident  Asso- 
ciation. Omaha.  Nebr. 


A  Albert  A  Grorud.  816  E  Street  NE  , 
W.ishlngton.  D  C. 

B    Colviue  Indian  A«aoolatlon,  Coulee  D.un. 

Wi\sh 

E.    (9)    $23 

A  Albert  A.  Grorud  816  E  Street  NE  , 
Washlngtt^n.  D  C 

B  Yakima  Indian  Association  of  Wash- 
ington State,  3121  Wil«on  Lane,  East,  T»- 
coma.  Wash 

K.   (9)    11736. 


A.  Ben  H.  Guill.  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  National  Aut<jinobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. American  Smelling  &  Refining  Co., 
American  Mining  Congress,  and  American 
Zinc,  Lea<i  &  Smelting  Co. 

D.    (6i    $4  800.      E.    (9)    $2,650. 


A  Terry  Clunn,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Natlon.il  Rural  Electric  Coojierative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D  C. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Martlme  Committee,  100  Indi- 
ana Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D     (6)    $3,000.      E.    (9)    $1,13165. 


A  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW  .  Witshlngton.  DC. 

B  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW ,  Washington. 
DC 

D.    (6)    $954       E.    (9)    $29  65. 


A  Hal  H.  Hale.  419  Transportation  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building.  Washington.  DC. 


A.   Harold  T   Halfpenny,  1 1 1  West  Washing, 
ton  Street.  Chicago.  111. 


A    J    G    Hall.  Detroit.  Mich 
B    General  Motors  Corp  ,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit.  Mich. 


A.  E  C.  Hallbeck,  817  14th  SUeet  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B  United  Federation  of  Poetal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street   NW  .   Washington,  DC. 

D     (6)    $4  500 


A  Haniel.  M.>rgan.  Park  &  Saunders,  808 
17th   Street  NW  ,   Washington,   DC. 

B  The  Council  of  Private  Lending  Institu- 
tions. Inc.,  1726  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 


A  Hamel.  Morgan.  Park  A:  Saunders,  808 
17th   Street  .NW  .   Washington.  DC. 

B  SUndard  Oil  Co  ilndianr.).  910  South 
Micliigan   Avenue    Chicago,    111 

D     (6)    $13,800       E.    (9)    $117  11 

A  W  C  Hammerle,  220  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N  Y 

B  American  Pulpwood  A«sf<lrttlon,  220 
Eiifit   42d   Street.  New  York.   NY. 


A  Harold  F  Hammond  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 

A  C  L  Hancock,  430  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  Copper  A-  Brass  Research  Association. 
420  Lexlngt*)!!  .Avenue,  New  York,  NY,,  and 
Covington  <fc  Burling,  701  Union  Trust  Build- 
ing, WashlngUMi,  DC, 

D.    (6)    $3,000 

A  Eugene  J  Hardy,  918  16th  Street  NW  , 
WiUihington,  DC. 

B    National  .A.vsociatlon  of  Manufacturers. 


A  Bryre  N  H.»rlow,  1730  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D  C 

B  Tlie  Procter  k  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

E.    (9)    $125. 


A    Mrs    Mildred  B    Harnuui.  212  Maryland 

Avpinie  NF:     W.ushlngtx)n.  D  C. 

B  National  Woman's  Chrl»Uan  Temper- 
ance Union.  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Ev-ansto*!, 
CI. 

D.    ifl)    $720.     E.   (9)    $363.84. 
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A.  William  B  Harman,  Jr  ,  1701  K  Street 
NW,,  Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Life  Ct)nvention,  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


A  Herbert  E  Harris  II.  425  13th  Street 
NVV  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  .American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandl.se  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $1.54167       E.    (9)    $28.33. 


A  Stephen  H.  Hart,  500  Equitable  Build- 
ing. Denver.  Colo. 

B.  National  Livestock  Tax  Committee.  801 
East  17th  Avenue.  Denver.  Colo. 

D.    (6)    $2,481.     E     (9»    $619  82. 


A    Paul   M    Hawkins.    1701    K   Street    NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B    Health  Insurance  A.ssoclatlon  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $156.25.      E.    (9)    $12.04. 


A  Kit  H.  Haynes.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives.   1616   H   Street   NW  .   Washington.  DC. 

A  Hays  &  Hays.  920  Warner  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  MoU>r  Commerce  As.soclation,  Inc..  4004 
Versailles  Road.  Lexington.  Ky. 

D.    (6)    $300       E     (9)    $11.30. 


A  John  C  Hazen.  1317  F  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Retail  Merchants  Association 
100  West  3lKt  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E    (9)    $50  25 

A,  Health  In.surance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701   K  -Street  NW,,  Washington.  DC 
D.    (6)    $1,427.75.      E.    (9)    $1,42775. 

A  Patrick  B  Healy,  30  P  Street  NW.  Wash- 
ington. DC 

B  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  30 
F  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D,    (6)  $300,     E    (9)  $28  66 

A.  George  J  Hecht.  52  Vanderbllt  Avenue. 
New  York.  NY,,  and  20  E  Street  NW,.  Wash- 
ington. DC, 

B.  American  Parents  Committee  Inc  20  E 
Street  NW    W;ishlngton.  DC. 

A  Hedrick  &  Lane,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington.  D  C, 

B.  Comlte  de  Productores  de  Azucar.  An- 
tonio Miro  Quesada  376   Lima   Peru 

K    (91  $18  53, 


A  Hedrick  &  Lane,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,,  Washington,  DC, 

B.  Committee  on  Constructive  Price  570 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York  N  Y 

D     (6)  $700. 

A.  Robert  B   Helney.  1133  20th  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

D     (6)    $875     E     (9i    $806  12. 


B    Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  160  East  42d 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $2,097.16.    E.  (9)  $972.16. 


A.  L.  James  Harmanson.  Jr  .  1616  H  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B,  National    Council    of    Parmer    Coopera- 
tives. 1616  H  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $4,666  68       E.    (9)    $478.32. 


A  Kenneth  G  Helsler.  18th  and  M  Streets 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
"oclatlons.  I8th  and  M  Streets  NW..  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D    (6)  $1,000 

A  Edmund  P  Hennelly.  150  East  42d 
otreet.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Maurice  G.  Herndon.  801  Warner  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents.  96  Fulton  Street.  New  York,  N.Y., 
and  801   Warner  Building.  Washington,  DC 

D     (6)   $282.76.     E.  (9)  $282.76. 


A  Hester.  Owen  &  Crowder.  432  Shoreham 
Building.  Wiishington.  D.C. 

B  Boston  Wool  Trade  Association.  263 
Summer  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

D.    (6)  $600.    E    (9)  $39.60. 


A  Hester.  Owen  &  Crowder.  432  Shoreham 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers. 386  Fourth  Avenue.  Nev^-  York,  N  Y 

D.    (6)  $1,000. 


A  Hester.  Owen  &  Crowder,  432  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  414 
Crandall  Building.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

E.    (9)  $17.35. 


A  Hester.  Owen  &  Crowder.  432  Shoreham 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Wool  Trade  Association.  263 
Summer  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


A.  Hester,  Owen  &  Crowder.  432  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  New  York  Wool  Trade  Association,  155 
West  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A    Hester,  Owen  &  Crowder.  432  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Philadelphia  Wool  &  Textile  Association 
Post  OflQce  Box  472,  Station  S,  Philadelphia^ 
Pa. 


A  Hester.  Owen  &  Crowder,  432  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  United  States  Brewers  Association,  535 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $5,000.     E.    (9)    75.54. 


A    W    J    Hlckey.  2000  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW..  Wa.shlngton.  D.C. 

B.  T^e  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation. 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW. 
Washington    DC. 

D.    (6)   $496.25. 


A.  Robert  L.  Hlggins,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B    National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion,    1200     18th     Street    NW,.     Washington 
DC. 


A  John  W  Hlght,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

E,    (9(   $50. 


B.  American     Public     Power     Association 
919  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D  C 
D     (6)    $340. 


A  John  K.  Herbert.  444  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc., 
444  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $1,725.03. 


A  James  A.  Hirshfield.  305  Rockefeller 
Buildinp.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  305  Rocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


A    Brig.   Gen.   J.   D.   Hlttle.   200   Maryland 

Avenue  NE.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.    (6)     $1.16667.      E.    (9)     $52.10 


A.  Ralph  D.  Hodges,  Jr. 

B.  National   Lumber   Manufacturers   Asso- 
ciation,    1619    Massachusetts    Avenue    NW 
Washington,   D.C. 

E.    (9)    $3.50. 


A.  Fuller  HoUoway,  808    17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC, 

B,  The     Toilet     Goods    Association,     Inc, 
1270  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N  Y. 

D.   (6 1   $5,000. 


A.  A.  D.  Holmes,  Jr..  GaUlon,  Ala. 

B.  National    Association    of    Soil    &   Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 


A.  Home   Manufacturers  Association,    1117 
Barr  Building.  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $1,000. 


A    LawTence    S.    Hobart     919    18th    Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 


A  Edwin  M,  Hood,  1730  K  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  DC, 

B,  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  1730 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A  Lawrence  W.  Horning,  1010  Pennsyl- 
vania   Building.    Washington.    DC. 

B,  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co  .  230 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Donald    E.    Horton,    222    West    Adams 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Warehousemen's  Association. 


A.  Harold    A.   Houser,    1616   I   Street   NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Retired     Officers     Association,     1616     I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  $2,500. 


A.  Charles  L    Huber,  1701  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1425  East 
McMillan  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

E.    (9)    $4,693.28. 


A.  William    J.    Hull,    1625    I    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Ashland  Oil  &  Refining  Co..  1400  Win- 
chester Avenue,  Ashland,  Ky. 

E.    (9)    $30.08. 


A.  William    J.    Hull.    1625    I    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Ohio  Valley   Improvement    Association, 
Inc. 


A.  Fred  G  Hussey,  200  C  Street  SE  .  Wash- 
ington, DC, 

B,  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  24  West  Erie  Street,  Chicago. 
111. 


A    Elmer  P    Hutter,  Post   Office   Box   2255, 
Washington.  DC. 

B    Dr    M.   Berlin.  Washington.   DC  .  et    al. 
D.    (6)    $1,      E,    (9)    $336. 


A.  Elmer   P.   Hutter,   Post  Office   Box   2255, 
Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (6|    $5. 


A.  William  J.   Hynes,  611    Idaho  Building, 
Boise,  Idaho. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  1416  Dodge 
Street.  Omaha,  Nebr. 


A.  Frank    N.    Ikard,    1271    Avenue    of    the 
Americas,  New  York.  NY. 

B.  American     Petroleum     Institute.     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A  Bernard  J.  Imming,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 
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A.   Industrial     Union     Department.     A*T- 
CIO.  815    16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 
D.    (6)    $9  905  10      E.    (9)    $9,905.10. 


A.  Institute   of   Appliance    Manufacturers, 
Inc  .  2000  K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 


A.   Institute   of    Scrap    Iron   &    Sttel.    Inc 
1729  H  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 
D.    (6)    9300.    E.    (9)    tOTS. 


A.  International  Brotherhcxxl  of  Team- 
sters. Chauffeurs.  Warehousemen  St  Helpers 
of  America.  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. DC 

E.    (9)    $10.58399. 


A.  International  Economic  Policy  Associa- 
tion. Legislative  Committee.  1625  I  Street. 
Washington.  D  C. 


A.  International  Union  of  Electrical. 
Rardlo  *  Machine  Workers.  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

K.  (9)    12.750. 


A.  Inter-SUite  Manufacturer's  Association. 
163-165  Center  Street.  Winona.  Minn. 
D.    (6)    $2,762  50.     E     (9)    $4  20 


A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors   Association.  Inc  .   W 
1481  First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul. 
Minn. 

D.   (6)    •730.     E.   (9)    $98535. 


A  Walter  K  Jaenlcke.  1957  E  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  Inc  .  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D  C 


A.  Japanese- American      Citizens      League. 
1634  Post  Street,  San  PYanclsco.  Calif, 
E.   (9)    $150. 


A  Daniel  Jaspan.  Post  Office  Box  1924. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors. Post  Office  B<)X  1924,  Washington    D  r 

D.    (6t    $3,725.01.     E.    (9)    $63  50. 


A  Philip  F  Jehle,  National  Press  Build- 
ing.  Washington,  DC. 

B  The  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists,  1  East  Waclier  Drive,  ChicagT>,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,000. 


A.  Joe  Jenness.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington.   DC. 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sfKiation.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington,  D  C 

K    Jewelry  Industry  Tax  Committee.  Inc., 
737  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
£.    (9)    $5.98148. 

A  Peter  D  Joers.  810  Whlttington  Avenue, 
Hot  Springs.  Ark. 

B.  Dterks  Forests,  Inc..  810  Whittlngton 
Avenue.  Hot  Springs.  Ark. 

A  Gilbert  R  Johnson,  1208  Terminal 
Tower.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B  Ij»ke  Carriers'  A.w^^Klation.  305  Rocke- 
feller Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A  Olendon  E  Johnson  1701  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC 

B  American  Life  Convention,  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $25064.      E.    (9)    $7  04. 

A.  Hugo  E.  Johnson,  600  Bulkley  Building. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B  American  Iron  Ore  Association.  600 
Bulkley  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Opera- 
tive  Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver.  Colo.,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW  .   Washington.  DC. 

D     (6)    »3.200  19.     E.    (9)    $137J25. 


A.  Ned    Johnston.    4308    Saul    Road,    Ken- 
sington, Md. 

B.  The   Tobacco  Institute.   Inc..  808   17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  George  Bliss  Jones.  Montgomery,  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association.  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery. 
Ala. 

D     (6)    $216       E     (9)    $381.45. 


A  James  E  Jones.  122  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  NY. 

B  American  Paper  St  Pulp  Association.  122 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


1110     Ring     Building. 


A.  L.     Dan     Jones, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  A8s<x:latlon  of 
America,  lUO  Ring  Building.  Washington 
DC 

E.    (9)    $35.75. 

A  Edwin  W  Kaler.  1725  I  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp.,  61  St. 
Joseph  Street.  Mobile.  Ala. 

D.   (6)    $50. 

A    John    E     Kane.     1625    K    Street    NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Petroleum  InsUtute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.   New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)  $2.18750.     E.  (9)  $852  69 


A.  Sheldon  Z  Kaplan.  1616  H  SUeet  NW  . 
Washington,  D  C. 

B  Guatemala  Sugar  Producers  Associa- 
tion,  Guatemala  City.   Guatemala. 

A    Karelseu  Si  Karelsen,  230  Park  Avenue 
New  Yorls,  N  Y 
E.    (9)    $11677. 

A.  Howard    B\  Keck.    550    South    Flower 
Street.  Los  Angel^.  Calif. 
E     (9)    $300. 

A.   W    M    Keck.  Jr..   9864   Wllshire  Boule- 
vard, Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 
£.10)    $275. 


A.  Charles  C.  Keeble.   1730  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C. 

B    Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Poet  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 
E.    (9)    $82  27 

A    Eugene   A    Keeney,    1615   H   Street   NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  USA 


A  Francis  V.  Keesling,  Jr  ,  605  Market 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  West  Coast  Life  Insurance  Co  .  605  Mar- 
ket Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

A.  John  T  Kelly.  1411  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B,  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  As.so- 
ciation. 


A  I.  L.  Kenen,  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee.   1737    H    Street   NW..    Washington,    D.C. 

A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy.  420  Cafriu  Building, 
Washington.  D  C. 

B    Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Findlay.  Ohio. 
E.    (9)    $210.55. 


A.  Ronald  M  Ketcham,  Post  Office  Box  35i 
Los  Angeles.  Calif 

B    Southern    California    Edison    Co.,    Post 
Office  Box   351,   Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D     (6)    $1,48245.      E.    (9)    $2,164.71. 

A.  Jeff  Klbre.  1341  G  Street  NW,,  Wash- 
ington, D  C. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  &  Ware- 
housemen'i  Union.  150  Golden  date  Avenue 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $1,581.78.     E.    (9)    »1.457J5. 

A  John  A  Killlck.  740  1  Ith  SUeet  NW . 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association.  Inc 
740  nth  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D    (6)    $12  50 


A    John   A.   Klllick.  740    11th   Street  NW , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 

soclatlon.  740  llih  Street   NW  .  Washington 
DC. 

D    (6)    $246  25. 


A  Kenneth  L  Kimble.  1701  K  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
48H  Madison   Avenue.  New   York.  NY. 

f>     (6)    $114  75       E.    (9)    $3.15. 


A.  Ludlow  King.  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  A-ssn. 
elation.  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A  T.  Bert  King  812  Pennsylvania  Build- 
Ing.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  US.  Savings  Sl  Loan  League.  221  North 
LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $725. 


A.  Mr  and  Mrs  Harry  L  Kingman. 
D     (6)    $1,775.     E.    (9)    $1,775. 


A.  Clifton   Kirkpatrlck.    1918   North    Park- 
way. Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D     (6)    $630       E     (i)i    $7J  12 


A  James  F  Kmetz,  1435  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  c 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D     (6)    »3.540. 


A  George  W  Koch,  1612  K  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  <5c  Co  .  925  South  Homnn 
.Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 


A  Robert  M  Koch,  210  H  Street  NW., 
WiushlnRton,  D  C. 

B  NationiU  Llmestcjne  Institute,  Inc  210 
H  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

E.    (9)    $25. 


A  Komlners  Sc.  Fort,  529  Tower  Building, 
Wa-shlngton.  DC. 

B  Wall  Street  Traders,  Inc  .  60  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 


K  Ocrmaiiip  Krettek.  200  C  Street  SE., 
W;u,hlngton,  D  C. 

B  Anieruaii  Library  Association,  50  East 
Huron  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

E.    (9)    $3,52664. 


A.  Uoyd  R.  Kuhn.  1725  De  Sales  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

B  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America.  Inc  ,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,648.     E.    (9)    $508  14. 
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A  Labor  Bureavi  of  Middle  West,  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D,C.,  and 
11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

A  Uibor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

D  (6)    $6,667  68       E     (9)    $6,034.67. 


A    Lake    Carriers    Association,    305    Rocke- 
feller  Building,   Cleveland,  Ohio 


A  Fritz  G  Lanham,  2737  Devonshire 
Place  NW  .  Wivfihlngton    D  C 

B  Employer  National  Patent  Council,  Inc., 
1434  West  nth  Avenue,  Gary.  Ind. 

D     (61    $2,999  96 

A  Fritz  G  Lanham.  2737  Devonshire 
Place   NW  ,   Washington,  DC. 

B  Quality  Brands  Associates  of  America. 
Inc  .  1001  Grant  Street,  Gary,  Ind. 

D     i6i    $900 

A    J     Austin    Latimer,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  W.ashington,  DC. 
D     (6)    $1,750. 

A.  John  V.   Lawrence,    1616  P  Street   NW 
Washington.    D.C 

B  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc  . 
1616  P  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D     (6)    $196  12       E     (9)    H  20 


A    Warren   Lawrence,    1700  K    Street    NW 
Washington.    DC 

B    Standard  Oil  Co    of  California,   1700  K 
Street  NW  .  WashingUju,   DC. 

D     (6)    $125       E     (9)    $98.25. 


A  Philip  S  Leahy.  1334  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,    DC. 

A  Robert  F  Lederer,  836  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC 

B  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Inc  .  835  Southern  Building.  Washington 
DC 

D     (6)    $88  13       E     (9)    $200.04. 


A  Leonard  F  Lee.  402  Solar  Building, 
Wiwililngtoii,  DC 

B  Tennessee  Gas  Transmls.sion  Co  .  Post 
Office  Box  2611,  Houston.  Tex. 

E.    (9)    $38  00 

A  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1025 
Connecticut   Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

D     (6)    $110       E     (9»    $10224 


A    G     E.    Lelghty,    400    First    Street    NW., 
Washington.  DC. 


A  R(jy  T  Lester.  1  Farragut  Square  South. 
Washington,  DC 

B  American  Medical  Association  535 
North   Dearborn   Street,  ChicaRo    111 

D.    (6)    $1,175      E.    (9)    $6256 


A.  John  R  Lewis,  1625  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington,   DC 

B  Mid-Continent  OH  &  Gas  Association 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tul.sa    Okla. 


A  Hal  Leyshon.  122  East  42d  Street  New 
York,  NY 

B  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  425 
Park    Avenue,    New    York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $4.999  98       E     (9)    $1,354.34. 


A    Liberty  Under  Law.  Inc..  Post  Office  Box 

2013,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
D     (6)    %6       E.    (9)    $18.30, 


A  Life  insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  and  1701  K 
street  NW  ,  Washington.   DC 

D.    (6)    $10,76787      E     (9)    $10,767.87. 

A  L.  Blaine  Liljenquist,  917  15th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC 

D     (6)    $6,250.      E.    (9)    $10 


A.  Lawrence  J.  Linck  &  Co..  55  West  Jack- 
son Boulevard,  ChlcsLgo,  111. 
E.   (9)  $574.18. 


A    Lester  W.  Lindow.  1735  De  Sale*  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Charles  B    Lipsen,  1741  De  Sales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
1741    DeSales  Street  NW.,   Washington,  DC 

D.    (6i    $3,750      E.    (9)    $1,184.09. 


A  Robert  G  Litschert,  1200  18th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos  . 
1200  18th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

D     i6i    $510       E    (9)    $59.65. 


A  Gordon  C  Locke,  1725  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

B.  AssoclaUon  of  OU  Pipe  Lines.  1725  K 
Street   NW..    Washington,   DC. 


A  Bernard  Locker.  4107  Davenport  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

B  American  Parents  Committee.  Inc..  20  E 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 


A  John  J.  Long.  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Washlngt<jn,  DC 

B  International  Printing  Pressmen  & 
Assistants'  Union  of  North  America,  Press- 
men's Home,  Tenn. 

D.    (6)  $1,300 


A    Lord.    Day   &   Lord,   25   Broadway,   New 

York.  NY. 

B    The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Fifth 
Avenue  and  82d  Street,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Otto  Lowe.  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6)    fl,500.     X.    (9)   $79.19. 


A  Scott  W.  Lucas.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,000. 


A    Scott  W    Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B    Western    Medical    Corp.,    415-423    West 

Pershing  Road,  Chicago,  111. 
D.    (6)  $1,000 


A  Milton  F  Lunch.  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D     (6)    $750. 


A  John  C.  Lynn.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  111. 

D     (6)    $2,395  83.     E.    (9)    $52.60. 


A  John  A.  McCart,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Government  Employees'  Council,  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6)    $2.884  56. 


A  Albert  L.  McDermott.  745  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association.  777 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D     (6)    $260. 


A    Angus  H  McDonald. 

B  The  Farmers'  Btducational  &  Co-Opera- 
tlve  Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo  ,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D    (6)    $2,846  08.     E.    (9)    $245,40. 


A.  Joseph   T.   McDonnell,   425    13th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


B  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1300  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC  

A.  William  F.  McKenna,  812  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  William  F  McKenna,  908  Colorado 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $23.11.     E.    (9)    $7.76. 


A.  Marvin  L.  McLain,  426  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $2,208.30.      E.    (9)    $42.23. 


A  Patrick  H  McLaughlin,  1741  De  Sales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Associated  Pur  Manufacturers.  101  West 
30th  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $2,260. 


A    Patrick   H    McLaughlin,   1741   De  Sales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Glen  Alden  Corp.,  1740  Broadway,  New 

York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $3,000. 


A.  W.  H.  McMalns,  1132  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  1132  Penn- 
sylvania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Clarence    M.    McMillan,    1343    L    Street 

NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Association, 
Inc  .  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Ralph    J.   McNair,    1701    K    Street   NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $222.75.     E.    (9)    $3.34. 


A.  William  P.  MacCracken.  Jr.,   1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
21  Bank  Street,  Lebanon,  N.H. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $91.71. 

A.  John  G.  Macfarlan,   1725  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  REA  Express,  219  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $940.50.      E.    (9)    $174.96. 


A.  James  E.  Mack,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Confectioners   Association,   36 
South   Wabash   Avenue,   Chicago,    111. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.      E.    (9)    »339.34. 


A.  James  E.  Mack.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  DC. 

B.  Peanut  Butter  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 


A.  John  W.  MacKay.  509  14th  Street,  Wash- 
ington. D.C 

B.  National  Postal  Union.  509   14th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6^  $1,750.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Don    Mahon,    Box    959.    Ben    Franklin 
Station,  Washington,  DC. 

E,  (9)  $1,412.85. 


A.  Carter      Manasco,      4201      Chesterbrook 
Road,  McLiCan,  Va. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal   Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $4,800.     E.  (9)  $171.50. 


A.  D.  L.  Manlon,  2000  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  A.s- 
soclation,  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  DC 

D.  (6)  $537.51. 
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A.  ManuTacturing  Chemists"  Association. 
Inc  .  1&25  Coanecilcut  Avenue  NW  ,  Waaii- 
lui?tnn.  D  C 

D.  (6)  »5.000.     E.  (9»  $3,000. 

A  Manufacturing  Jewelers  &  Silversmiths 
of  America.  Inc..  207-211  Sheraton-BUtmore 
H.  tel.  Providence.  R.I. 

D.  ^6)  tlS.iaO.     E.  (9)  •2.195.88. 


A.  P.  H  Matheu-s.  925  Transportation 
Building.  Wa-shlnrton.  DC. 

B  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Transportation  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6j    »65«.5fl.    E.    (9)    $377.71. 


A    James    Mark,    Jr.    1435    K   Street    NW.. 
Wa.shlngton.  DC 

B    United  Mine   Workers  of   America,   900 

15th  Street  NW  .  Washingttjn,  DC. 
D.  (6)  $4,052. 


A    Rodney  W    MarkJey,   Jr  .   Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D  C 

B    Pord  Motor  Co  ,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D    (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $187  89. 


A.  Raymond  E.  Marks.  65  Market  Street, 
San  FYanclsct),  Calif. 

B  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  65  Market  Street. 
San  FVanclaco.  Calif. 


A.  David  M.  Marsh.  837  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Association  of  Casualty  tt  Surety  Com- 
panies,  110  William  Street,  New  York,  N  Y. 

D.  (6)  $150.     £.  (9)  $2.60. 


A    Charles   D    Matthews.    1200   18th   Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

B    NaUonal    As-stKlatlon    of    Electric    Coe 
1200   18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D     (6)    $243.75      E.    (9)    $42  14. 

AC     V    &    R    V     Maudlin.    1111   E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC, 

B.  National  Association  of  Secondary  Ma- 
terial Industries,  Inc.,  271  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY. 

A  George  E  Meagher.  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B    American    Federation    of    Government 
Employees,    900   F   Street   NW  .    Washington 
DC 

D.    (6)    $2,13640,    E.   (9)    $43  45. 

A.  John  S  Mears.  1808  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.    (8)    $2.80260     E.    (9)    $10.50. 


A.  Edwin  Reld  Miller,  1004  FarnsLm  Street 
Omaha.  Nebr. 

B  Nebraska  Railroads  Lejflslative  Com- 
mittee.  10O4  Parnam  SUeet.  Omaha,  Nebr 

D.    (6)    $3,090. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Miller,  918  16th  Street.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B  NcirUiern  Te.xUle  Association.  Abitibi 
Power  Si  Paper  Co..  and  Theisen -Clemens  Co 


A,  Lloyd  S  Miller.  1730  K  Street  NW . 
Washington,  DC.  and  195  Broadway  New 
York,  N  Y  . 

B  American  Telephor»e  A  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway.  New  York.  NY. 

D,    (6)    $429, 


A.  Claude  Mlnaxd.  215  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 

B  California  Railroad  Association,  215 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  Winston  W.  Marsh,  1343  L  SUeet  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C, 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  k  Retreaders  As- 
sociation. 1343  L  Street  NW ,  Washington. 
DC. 

D. (6)  $20. 

A  Fred  T  Marshall.  1112  19th  Street 
NW  .  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  The  B.  F  Goodrich  Co.  600  South 
Main  Street,  Aitrou.  Ohio. 


A.  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 1718  M  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Missouri      Railroad      Committee.      906 

Olive,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  M.    D     Mobley.    1010    Vermont    Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  DC, 

B.  American    Vocational    Association.    1010 
Vermont  Avenue  NW  .   Washington.  DC, 

A    Willis    C.    MofTatt.    536    TWat    Security 
Building.  Boise,  Idaho, 


A  Kenneth  A.  Melklejohn.  815  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  FederaUon  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrl.al  Orgajuzatlons, 

D.    (0)    $3419. 


A    Marlon    S      Monk,    Jr.    Batchelor,    La. 
B    National    Association    of    Soil    ft    Water 
Conservation    Districts,   League   City,   Tex. 


A  J  Paull  Marshall,  925  Transportation 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Transportation    Building,    Washington,    D.C. 

D     (6)    $380.71.     E.    (9)    $246.30. 


A.  William  R  Merrlam,  905  16th  SUeet 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  International  Telephone  A  Telegraph 
Corp  .  905  16th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

D.    (6)    $2,450     E     (9)    $3,675. 


A.  G  Merrill  Moody,  944  Transportation 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B  A.s6oclatlon  of  American  Railroads.  944 
TraiisporUtion  Building.  Washington.  D  C 

D,    (6)    $5260.     E     (9)    $110,48. 


A    Metropolitan      Washington      Board      of 
Trade,  1616  K  Street  NW„  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Cecil  Morgan.  30  Rockefeller  Plara,  New 
York,  NY. 

B  Standard  Oil  Co.  (  New  Jersey) ,  30  Rock- 
efeller Plaza,  New  York.  NY. 


A.  Paul  V.  Martenson.  1730  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B    ahipbuilders  Council  of  America.    1730 

K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Michigan     Hospital     Service.    441     East 
Jefferson  Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich. 
E,    (9)    $1.50845 


A.  Drew  Martin,  777  14th  Street  NW . 
Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Hotel  A:  Motel  Association, 
221  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $450     E    (9)  •463  50. 

A  Lawrence  S.  Martin.  919  I8th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers. 


A  Midland  CooperaUve  Dairy  AssoclaUon. 
Shawano.  Wis  .  and  912  University  Building. 
Syracuse,  NY. 


A  Morlson.  Murphy.  Clapp  &  Abram.s, 
Pennsylvania  Building.   Washington.  D  C. 

B  American  Reciprocal  Insurance  Ass<i- 
clation.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D.    (6)    $1,820.     E,    (9j    $52.18, 


A.  John    R.    Miles.    1615    H    Street    NW 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Chamber   of   Conunerce  of   the   United 
States  of  America. 


A.  Morlson.  Murphy.  Clapp  &  Abrame. 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington,  DC, 

B  Pord  Motor  Co  ,  American  Road,  Dear- 
born, Mich. 


A.   Milk    Industry    Foundation. 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D  C. 


1145    19th 


A  Morlson,  Murphy,  Clapp  &  Ab'.^ms. 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Sperry  fc  Hutchinson  Co.,  114  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Thomas  A  Martin.  510  Shorebam  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC 

B  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  150  East  4ad 
Street.  New  York,  N  Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,342  73.    E,    (9)    $217,73. 

A  Mike  M  Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC 

B  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports, Inc  .  551  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Capt.  A  Stanley  Miller.  912  I7th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity. 25  Broadway.  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $100.    K.    (9)    $60. 

A  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B    Dallas  ( Tex  )  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D.    (6)    $1,500. 


A    Motor  Commerce  AsBorlatlon,  Inc  .  4004 
Versailles  Road,  LexIngUm,  Ky, 
D,    (6)    $1,450       E     (9)    $385. 


A. 

NW 
B 

nue. 
D 


Vincent    S     Mullaney.    777    14th    Street 
Washington.  DC. 

General  Electric  Co  .  570  Lexington  Avc- 
New  York.  NY. 
(6)    $625.      E     (0)    $420  19. 


A.  Walter  J  Mason.  815  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC 

B  Bulldiiw<  &  C<instruction  Trades  Depart- 
ment, AFtr-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

D.    ^6)    $3,750.    E     (91    $1,492,52. 


A.  Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B  Intracoastal  Canal  Association  of  Loui- 
siana and  Texas,  2211  South  Coast  Build- 
ing. Houston.  Tex. 

D.    (6)    $2,625 


A    T     H.    Mullen.    711     14th    Street    NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B    American  Paper  k  Pulp  A-ssoclatlon 
East  42d  Street.  New  York,  NT, 
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A.  David  Mathews,  Jr  ,  345  Fourth  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

B  Pittsburgh  Coal  Exchange.  345  Ftourth 
Avenue.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

£.    i9j    $2&47«. 


A.  Dale  MUler,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, DC 

B.  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Oo„  Hewgulf.  Tex., 
and  New  York.  NT, 

D.   (6)    $2,250. 


A  T  H  Mullen.  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  220 
East  42d  SUeet.  New  York,  NT. 


Hotel    Washington. 


A    Walter    J.    Munro, 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
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A.  Ray  R  Murdock.  A.  NaUonal  AssoclaUon  of  Ttavel  Organl-  A.  NaUonal  Multiple  Sclerosis  Societv    257 

B    American      Maritime      Association,      17      zatlons.    1422    K    Street    NW..    Washington,      Park  Avenue  South    New  York    NY 
Battery   Place.  New   York.   NY,   and    1725   K      DC.  .      e.    (9)    $786  49 

Street  NW.  Washington,  DC.  D.    (6)    $25,899.80     E.   (9)    $682.50.  '  

D.  (6)   $699.99,  a.  National  Parking  Association,  711  14th 

A,  National  As.soclatlon  of  Wheat  Growers.      Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC, 


A.  Dr   Emmett  J    Murphy,  5737  13th  Street      1411  K  Street  NW„  Washington.  D.C 
HJW  ,  Washington.  DC.  

B,  National     Chiropractic     Insurance     Co 
National  Building,  Webster  City,  Iowa. 

D    (6)    $900.     E.    (9)    $900. 


A.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc., 
1201  Spring  Street.  Fairfax,  Va. 
D.    (6)    $5,094.50     E.    (9)    $327.18. 


A,  National  Postal  Union,  509  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $42,570.     E.    (9)    $18,000. 


A.  Rot>ert   F.  Murphy,   1608   K   SUeet  NW.. 
Wiifihington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sy'.vanla  Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.    (6 1    $2,203.20,     E.    (9)    $67.90. 


A.  National    Automobile    Dealers    Associa- 
tion.  2000  K  Street  NW..   Washington,   DC. 
D.    (6)    $7,297.37.     E.    (9)    $7,297.37. 


A.  National   Reclamation   Association.  897 
National  Press  Building.  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $9,825.     E.    (9)    $13,640.51. 


A.  William  E  Murray.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  NaUonal  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC, 


A.  National    Business    Publications,    Inc 
1913  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  National  Retail  Furniture  Association, 
666  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  111.,  and  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW„  Washington,  DC. 


A.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
SUeet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $340,749.80.     E.    (9)    $5,324.96. 


A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives.  1616   H  Street  NW.,   Washington,   D.C, 


A.  National  Coal  AssoclaUon,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 


A    National  Antl-Vlvlsectlon  Society.  1411 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  National  Committee  for  Research  in 
Neurological  Disorders,  386  Park  Avenue 
South.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $4,000. 

A.  National      Conference     of     Non-Profit 
Shipping  Associations,  Inc.,  26  Auburn  Ave- 
nue, Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.    (6)    $5,929,17. 

A.  National    Cotton    Compress    &    Cotton 

A.  National    Association    of    Chain    Drug  Warehouse  Association,  1085  Shrine  Building. 

Stores,  Inc  ,  1626  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  Memphis  Tenn 

DC.  '  

• A.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 

A.  National   Association  of   Direct   Selling  post  Office  Box  9905,  MemphU.  Tenn. 

Co.  163-165  Center  Street.  Winona,  Minn,  d    (6)    $7  259  72      E    (9)   $7^269  72 

D.    (6)  $13,750,    E,    (9)  $lt.78,  


A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
E.    (9)    $4,696.96. 

A.  National  Rivers  &  Harbors  Congress, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC, 

D.    (6)    $30,780.     E,    (9)    $12,697,62. 


A.  National  Associated  Businessmen.  Inc.. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $493.60.     E.    (9)    $641.12. 


A.  National  Rural  ElecUic  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  norida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.    (9)    $680.10, 


A.  National   Society  of  Professional   Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW„  Washington,  DC, 
D.    (6)    $230,482.     E.    (9)    $1,988.67. 


A,  National  Tire  Dealers  Jk  Retreaders 
Association,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC, 

D,    (6)    $20,     E.    (9)    $20. 


A.  National    Association    of    Electric    Co. 
1200  18th  Street  hTW..  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)    $62,339.36.     E.    (9)    $9.163'33. 


A.  NaUonal    Council   of   Farmer   Coopera- 
tives. 1616  H  SUeet,  NW„  Washington,  D,C. 
D.    (6)    $4,188.     E.    (9)    $6,800. 

A.  NaUonal  Electrical  Contractors  Assocla- 


A.  National  Woman's  Christian  TPemper- 
ance  Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Bvanston, 
111. 

D.    (6)    $2,115.94.     E,   (9)    $3,679.42. 


A.  Nationwide     Committee     of     Industry, 

A.  National    Association    of   Food    Chains,      tion.  Inc.,   1200  18th  SUeet  NW.,  Washing-      Agriculture  &  Labor  on  Import  Export  Policy. 


1726  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.                    ton  DC 
D.    (6)    $267.50.     E.    (9)    $17.50.  

A.  NaUonal  KlecUlcal   Manufactiu-ers  As- 

A    National    AssoclaUon    of    Froeen    Food     sociation,    155  East  44th   Street,   New  York, 
Packers.  919    18th   SUeet  NW.,   Washington,      nY 

DC  

D.    (6)    $35.048  99. 


815  15th  SUeet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $9,100.    E.  (9)  $10,091.60. 


E.   (9)    $1,500, 


A.  NaUonal  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  Inc  .  96  Fulton  SUeet.  New  York, 
NY. 

D.   (6)    $3,500.     E.    (9)    $8,776.11. 

A.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers. Munsey  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 
D.    (6)    $2,287.82.     E.    (9)    $2,287.82. 


A.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion. 1627  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 
sociation, 740  11th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,823.55.  E.    (9)    $1,783.12. 

A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociation, 18th  and  M  SUeets  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B.  Member  assoclaUons  of  the  league. 
D.  (6)  $400,455.08.    E.  (9)  $2J>37.16. 


A.  Robert    R.    Neal,    1701    K   SUeet    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  SUeet  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $168.75.     E.    (9)    $42.41. 


A.  New  England  Shoe  k.  Leather  Associa- 
tion. 210  Lincoln  SUeet.  Boston.  Mass. 
D.   (6)    $475.65.     E.   (9)    $475.65. 

A.  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Newman. 

B.  National  Consumers  League.  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,650. 


.    „  .,       ,  .        .  ^,        ^  ^.       ^,       ^  A.  National  Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co., 

A.  National  Association  of  Plumbing-Heat-  Nashville    Tenn 

ing-Cooling    ConUactors,    1016    20th    SUeet  r>    r«»  '*i9<;      v    iQ\    t.f^niM 

NW.  Washington.  DC.  ^     ^°'    '^^^^     ^^   <^'    *^^-*"- 


A.  New  York  &  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock  Asso- 
ciation. 161  William  Street,  New  Tork  Cltv. 
D,    (6)    $1,599.77.     E.    (9)    $1,732.47. 


A.  George    L.    Nichols,    1625    ConnecUcut 


A,  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  210     Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A    National  Aswclatlon  of  Postal  Supervl-  „  g^^^  j^     Washington,  DC. 

sors.  Post  Office  Box  1924.  Washington,  DC,  ^    ,^.    •,  poo      v    ,q>    .i  mo 

D.    (6)    $16,000.     E.   (9)    $7,659.61.  "'    '^>    *^^^-     ^  _ii|.  •*''^- 

A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  AssoclaUon. 

A.  National  AssoclaUon  of  Postmasters  of  309    Livestock    Exchange    Building,    Omaha, 

the  U.S.,  348  Pennsylvania  Building,  Wash-  Nebr. 

Ington.D.C.  jj     (g,    $3,466.     E,    (9)    $3,455. 

D     (6)    $124,752.     E.   (9)    $1,710.  

A.  National  Lumber  Manufactiirers  Asso- 

A    National    Association    of    Retired    Civil  elation,     1619    Massachusetts    Avenue    NW., 

Employees,    1625    Connecticut    Avenue    NW,  Washington.  D  C. 

Washington,  D.C.  d.    (6)    $6,811.97.     E.    (9)    $10,364.60. 

D.    (6)    $2,423  10     E.    (9)    $2,497.60.  

A,  National  Milk  Producers  FederaUon,  30 

A    National    AssoclaUon   of   Soil   &   Water  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

ConservaUon  DUtricts,  League  City,  Tex.  D.   (6)    $4,274.65.     K.  (9)    $4,274.65. 

CnOC 622 


B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1625  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $574.50, 


A.  Stanley    D.    Noble,    Munsey    Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Council    of    Profit   Sharing    Industries, 
Munsey  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $915,84.     E.    (9)    $698.70. 


A.  T.   A.  Nooner,   Jr.,  38  South  Dearborn 
SUeet.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Railway   Progress   Institute.    S8    South 
Dearborn  SUeet,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.    (6)    $3,600. 
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A.  Walter  O  Noreen  509  14th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC 

B  National  Postal  Union.  509  14th  Street 
NW     Washington.  DC 

D     i6i    H.50C       E     (9)    ilOO 


A    Morrla  E    Osburn    Central  Trust  Build- 
ing. Jefferson  City   Mo 

B    Misaourt  Railroad  Committee. 


A  O  L  Norman.  1200  18th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B  National  Association  of  Eectrlc  Cos 
1200    18th  Street  NW  .  Washington    DC. 

D     (6)     9437  50       E.    (9)    tdO.ee 


A  Robert  H  North.  1105  Barr  Building 
Washington.  D  C 

B  International  Association  of  Ice  Cre.im 
Manufacturers,  1105  Barr  Building.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 


A     North   Carolina   Cotton    Promotion    As- 
sociation. Post  Office  Box  5425,  Raleigh.  NC 
E.    (9)    »446  37. 


A  Harry  E  Northam  185  North  Wabash 
Avenue.  Chicago,  111 

B  Association  of  American  Physician.^  A- 
Surgeons.  Inc  .  185  North  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago.  Ill 

A  B  M  Norton  30  P  Street  NW  Washing- 
ton. DC 

B  National  Milk:  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW    Washington.  DC. 

D    ( 6  I  $300      E    I  9 1  »66  38 


A  Richard  T  O'Connell.  161(5  H  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC 

B  National  Council  of  Parmer  Cooperatives, 
1818   H  Street  NW  ,  Washington,   DC. 

D     |6|    •3,724.98       E.    (9)    •298.^7. 

A  William  B  OConnell  400  Plrst  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B.     Brotherhood     of     Railroad     Signalmen 
2247  West  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,  111 


A  E  H.  O'Connor.  176  Weet  Adams  Street 
Chicago.  Ill 

B  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  America 
176  West  Adams  Street.  Chicago.  Ill 

D.  (6)  $28,188  70. 


A  O'Connor.  Oreen.  Thomas  &  Walters. 
508   Pederal   Bar   Building,   Washington,    DC 

B  Upper  Mississippi  Towing  Corp ,  3033 
Excelsior    Boulevard.    Minneapolis.    Minn 

D     («)    $2,500       E     (9)    $424  12. 

A    John  P   O'Connor    817  14th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks. 
817  14th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $4,37496       E     (9)    $173  40 


A  R  E  O  Connor,  122  East  42d  Street 
New  York.  NY 

B  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association.  123 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N  Y. 


A    Ohio  Railroad  Association.  16  East  Broad 
Street.  Columbus.  Ohio 


A.  Alvln  E  Oliver.  400  Polger  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Grain  &  Peed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion.  400  Polger   Building    Washington,   DC. 

D    (6)   $38  52      E.  (9)  $2 

A  Clarence  H  Olson.  1608  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $3,726.    E.  (9)  $192  88. 


A  Kermlt  Overby,  2000  Plorlda  Avenue 
NW      Washington.   DC 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Plorlda  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

D     (6)    $185 


A  John  A  Overholt,  10315  Kensington 
Parkway    Kensington,  Md 

B  National  .Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1625  Connecticut  Avenue.  Wash- 
ington. DC 

D.    (0)    $923  10 


A    Wuihim  Edison  Owen.  215  C  Street  NW  . 

Washington.  D  C 

B    Manning   Clagget.   Robert    Smith     John 
Underwood,  all  of  Accokeek.  Md 


A  Edwin  P  Padberg.  1223  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  DC 

B  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co  ,  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza    Philadelphia    Pa 


A  Raymond  S  Page,  Jr  ,  Mill  Creek  Ter- 
race. Oladwyne.  Pa. 

B  Campbell  Soup  Co.  376  Memorial  Ave- 
nue. Camden   N  J 


A    Walter    Pn^e     912    University    Biilldlng 

Syracuse.  N  Y 

A  E\erett  I.  Palmer.  901  Hamilton  Street. 
Allen  to  wji.  Pa 

B  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co  ,  901 
Hamilton   Street     Allentown.    Pa 


A    Lew   M    Paramore.   Town   House   Hotel 

KatisHS  City.   Ka!is 

B    Mississippi      Valley      Association.      1978 
Railway  Exchange  Building.  St   Louis.  Mo 

A  J  D  Parel  944  Transp<jrtatlon  Building 
Washington.  D  C 

B  A.i6<>rlatlon  of  AmerlCjin  Rallr(j«d.s 
Transportation  Building.  Washington.  DC 

D     (6i    $205  62.      E.    (9)    $106  14. 


A  Holcombe  Parkes.  38  South  Dearborn 
Street.  Chicago,  ni 

B  Railway  ProKre.s«  Institute.  38  South 
Dearborn.  Chicago,  111 

D     (6i    $9  750 


A  James  D  Parrlott.  Jr  ,  5,39  South  Main 
Street    Plndlay    Ohio 

B  Marathon  Oil  Co ,  539  South  Main 
Street.  Plndlay.  Ohio. 

A    George    P     Parrlsh.    Poet    Office    Box    7 
Charleston.  W    Va 

B    West   Virginia  Railroad   Association. 


A.  Robert  D  Partridge.  2000  Plorlda  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Plorlda  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

D     (6»    $143  50. 


A     James  G    Patton 

B    The  Farmers    Educational  ft  Co-Opera- 
tlve  Union  of  America.  1575  Sherman  Street 
Denver.    Colo  .    and    1404    New    York    Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

D     (6i    $1650       E     (9)    $1,423,87. 


A    Philip  C    Pendleton   Second  Street  Pike 
Bryn  Athyn    Pa 

B    The  Pltcalrn  Co  ,  100  We.ft  10th  Street 
Wilmington,  Del 

D.      (6)    $1,900       E.      (91    $40  84 


A  Hart  Perry.  57  East  74th  Street  New 
York.  N  Y 

B.  International  Telephone  A-  Telegraph 
Corp  ,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N  Y. 

A.  Ervln  L   Peterson.  1146  19th  Street  NW 
Wiushlngton.  D  C 

B  Milk  Industry  Foundation,  1145  19ih 
Street  NW     Washington.  DC. 

D     (6)    $50       E     (9)    $6  05. 


A  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Post  Office  Box  111, 
Lakeland,  Pla. 

B.   Plorlda    Citrus    Mutual.    Lakeland.    Pla 
D.    (6)    $1,800       E.    (9)    $43  50. 

A  J  Hardin  Peterson.  Post  Office  Box  111, 
I>akeland,  Pla 

B  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  DlBtrlcl, 
Court  House,  Bratlenton,  Fla. 

D     t6l    $600       E     (9)    $21 

A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion,  1411   K  Street  NW     Washington.  DC. 

A.  Richard  N  Phllleo.  1  Parragut  Square 
South.  Washington.  DC 

B  American  Medical  Association.  536 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111 

D     (6)    $1,200      E     (9 1    $9  90 

A.  Tom  Pickett.  944  Triuisportatlon  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads 
Transportation    Building,    Washington.    DC 

D     (61    $326  67 

A  Albert  Pike.  Jr  488  Madison  Avenue 
New  York.  N  Y. 

B  Life  Insurance  A.ssoclatlon  of  America. 
4H8  Madison  Avenue    New  York.  N.Y. 

D     (6)    $268  13       E     (9)    $50  30. 

A  T  E  Pinkston.  101  East  High  Street 
Lexington    Ky 


A  James  H  Pipkin.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW     Washington.  D.C. 

B  Texaco,  Inc  ,  135  East  42d  Street  New 
York,  NY. 

D     (6)    $600       E     (9)    $2,955. 


A    Pitcairn     Co,     100    West     10th     Street. 
Wilmington.  Del 
E.    (9)    $1.94064. 


A  Plains  Cott<jn  Growers.  Inc  .  1720  Av"- 
nue  M.  LubboiTk.  Tex 

D     (6)    $196,696.82.      E.    (9)    $1,350. 

A  Milton  M  Plimib.  400  First  SUeet  NW 
W.ushlngton.  D  C. 

B  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association 
400  First  Street   NW..  Washington.  DC. 


A  J.imes  K  Polk  Esq  522  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York.  N  V 

B  C<umollclatPd  Edison  Co  of  New  York 
Inc     4  Irving  Place.  New  York,  NY 


A  Samuel  Omasta,  210  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C 

B  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  210 
H  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

E. (9)  $22 


A  Philip  C  Pendleton.  Second  Street  Pike 
Bryn  Athyn.  Pa 

B  Charitable  Contributors  Association 
100  Old  York  Road.  Jenklntown.  Pa. 

D     (6i    $700 


A    Clayton  L    Orn    539  South  Main  Street 
Plndlay.  Ohio 

B    Marathon   Oil   Co..  Plndlay.  Ohio. 


A  Philip  C  Pendleton,  Second  Street  Pike. 
Bryn  Athyn.  Pa 

B  Family  Tax  Association.  2110  Olrard 
Trust  Building,  Philadelphia.  Pa 

D.    ,6)    $1,200.      E     (9)    $54.52. 


A  Richard  M  Powell.  1210  Tower  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D  C. 

B  National  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehuuses.  1210  Tower  Building.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

A  William  I  Powell,  1110  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D  C 

B    Independent   Petroleum   Association   of 
America.    1110    Ring    Building.    Washington 
DC 

K.    (9)    $23  90 


A     Tliomas    W.     Power      1012     14th     Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 
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B,  National  Restaurant  Association,  1012 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC,  and 
1530  North   Lake   Shore   Drive,   Chicago,  III. 

D.    (6)    $2,125.     E.    (9)    $300. 

A.  William  H.  Press,  1616  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  1616  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $6,500. 


A.  William  R.  Prlngle,  23640  Bryden  Road. 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  744  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Wa.shln^lon,  DC 

B.  Con-Gas  Service  Corp  .  Pour  Gate- 
way Center,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

A.  Ganson  Purcell.  910  17th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Insular  Lumber  Co.,  1406  Locust  Street. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

E    (9  1    $195. 

A  Purcell  &  Nelson,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Nicaragua  Sugar  Estate.s,  Ltd..  Man- 
agua, Nicaragua. 

E.   (9)    $57.15. 


A  Felix  M.  Puttermau.  1712  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  1712  New  Hampshire  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,375.      E     (9)    $429.05 


A  Luke  C.  Qulnn,  Jr.,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Cancer  Society,  New  York. 
N.Y.,  et  al. 

D.    (6)    $12.24997.     E.    (9)    $7,523.07. 


A  Alex  Radln,  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C. 

B  American  Public  Power  Association, 
819  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $11424. 


A.  Edward  P.  Ragland,  6917  Marbury 
Road,  Bethesda,  Md. 

B  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  808  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Railroad  Pension  Conference,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  798,  New  Haven,  Conn, 
D,    (6)    $176.15.     E.    (9)    $125.95. 


A    Railway  Liibor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Railway    Progress    Institute,    38    South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Alan  T.  Rains.  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Fresh  Prult  k  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  J  A.  Ransford,  1701  Pennsylvanl.i  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington,  DC, 

B.  "Hdewater  Oil  Co. 

A.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
Inc  ,  1   Eiust  57th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Stanley   Rector,  520   Hotel  Washington, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit    Ad\isors,  Inc. 
D.    (6i    $1,000. 


A.  Robert  E  Redding.  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Wa.shltigton,  DC, 

B  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1710  H  Street  NW.,  Wafihington.  DC. 

A    Otle    M.    Reed,    1107    19th    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)    $2,300,01,     E.   (9)    $3,618.04. 


A.  W.  O.  Reed,  6254  Woodland  Drive,  Dal- 

his.  Tex. 

B.  Texas  railroads. 

D.    (6)  $275.     E.  (9)  $205.70. 

A    Herbert  S    Reld,  466  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY, 
D.   (6)    $1,500. 


A.  Louis  H.  Renfrow,  1000  16th  SUeet  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National   Coal  Policy   Conference.   Inc.. 
1000  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $6,250. 


A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  th^ 
United  States,  2517  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 


A.  Retired     Officers     Association, 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D     (6)    $91,902.25. 


1616 


A.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  900  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,284.     E.    (9)    $7,695.26, 

A.  F.  Marlon  Rhodes,  60  Beaver  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y, 

B.  New  York  Cotton  Exchange.  00  Beaver 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Theron  J.  Rice,  1615  H  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamt)er  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 


A.  James    W.    Richards,    1000    16th    Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Standard    Oil    Co.     (Ind.).    910    South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,133.34.     E.   (9)    $15. 


A    Harry  R.  Richardson,  335  Austin  Street. 
Bogalusa.  La. 

B.  Louisiana  railroads. 

D.      (6)    $32.25.     E.    (9)    $105.39. 


A.  James     W.     Rlddell,     731     Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  C.I  T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  NY. 


A.  James     W.     Rlddell,     731     Washington 
Building,   Washington,   DC. 

B.  Committee   of   Consumer   Finance   Co., 
731  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James     W.     Rlddell,     731     Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mutual  Benefit  Health  &  Accident  As- 
sociation. Omaha,   Nebr. 


A.  James  W,  Rlddell,  731  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insur- 
ance Co.,  112  East  Washington  Street, 
Bloomlngton,  111. 


A.  Richard    J.    Rlddlck.    1012    14th    Street 
N'W  ,  Washington,  DC, 

B.  Freight  Forwarders  Institute,  1012  14th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC, 

D.    (6)    $3.12498.     E.    (9)    $228.81, 


A,  Paul    H,   Robbuis,   2029   K    Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW  ,   Witshington.   DC, 

D.   (6)    $250. 


A.  Clyde   F.   Roberts,   Jr  ,  918    16th   Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


A.  Charles  A.  Robinson.  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington.   D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
scKlation,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW,,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.    (6)    $175. 


A.  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Cos..  730  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $375. 


A.  Fiauk   W.   Rogers,    1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Western    Oil    &    Gas    Association,    609 
South   Grand  Avenue.  Los   Angeles,  Calif., 

D.    (6)    $526. 


A.  T.  J,  Ross  &  Associates,  Inc.,  405  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York,  NY, 
D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $6,075.49. 


A.  Edmond  F.  Rovner,  1123  16ih  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio, 
&  Machine  Workers,  1126  16th  Street  NW.^ 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 


A.  James  H.  Rowe.  Jr..  and  Richard  C. 
OHare,  1120  Investment  Building,  'V^'ash- 
ington.D.C. 

B.  Haytlan  American  Sugar  Co.,  S.A.,  Port 
au  Prince.  Haiti. 

D.  (6)  $3,750. 


A.  Albert  R.  Russell,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of   America, 
Post  Office  Box  9906.  Memphis,  Terxn. 

D.    (6)    $102.     E.    (9)    $110.64. 


A.  Oswald  Ryan,  528  Barr  Building,  'Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

B.  Air  Traffic  Control  Association,  Inc.,  528 
Barr  Building,  Washington.  DC, 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $23.05.  '^*^ 

A.  William  H.  Ryan.  400  First  Street  N'W  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  District  Lodge  No.  44.  International  As- 
soclatior.  of  Machinists,  400  First  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,999.88.    E.  (9)  $60. 


A.  Kermlt  B.  Rykken,  1712  G  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washmgton,  D.C. 


A.  FrancU    J.    Ryley.    519    "Htle    &    Trust 
Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Standard    Oil    Co,    of    California.    San 
Francisco,  et  al. 


A  Siert  F.  Riepma,  Munsey  Building, 
Washington,  DC, 

B,  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers. 


A.  Robert  A.  Saltzstein.  508  Wvatt  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

B.  The    Associated    Business    Publications. 
205  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)  $5,500.    E.  (9)  $146.96. 


A.  C,  E.  Rlghtor,  3300  Rolling  Road,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  149  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $450.     E.    (9)    $146.75. 


A.  Salterlee.     Warfleld     &     Stephens,     460 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

B.  American    Nurses'    Association,    10    Co- 
lumbus Circle.  New  York.  N.Y. 

£.  (9)  $54.15. 


A.  Eugene  Ritzner,  2400  Benedict  Canyon 
Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  CallX. 


A.  O.    H.    Saunders,    1616    I    Street    NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 
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B    Retired     Officers     Aaaoclatlon,      1018     I 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 
D.  (8)  $1,950. 


May  29 


A.   C.    Herschel   Schooley.   815    15th    Street 

NW  .  Washington   DC 

B    Independent  Bankers  Association.  Sauk 
Centre,  Minn. 

D    i6)  «2.500     E    (9)  M.300 

A.  Scrlbner,  Hall  &  Casey.  1200  18th  Street 
NW  ,  Wpshlngton.  DC. 

B.  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co  . 
Hartford.  Conn. 


A    Charles  B    Shiunan.  Merchandise  Mart 
Plaza,  Chicago.  111. 

B    American      Farm     Bureau     Federation, 

Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago  ni 
D     (6»    »700. 


A  David  Sllvergleld,  509  14th  Street  NW.. 
Wiiahlngton,  D  C 

B  National  Postal  Union,  509  14th  Street 
NW  .  Washlnifton.  D  C 

D.    (6)    »1,750.      E.    (9)    $100. 


A    J      R      Snyder.    400     First    Street,    NW 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Brotherhood   of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

A.  Society   for   Animal   Protective   Leglsla- 
tlon.  745  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N  V. 
D     (6)    $5  458.52.      E.    (9.    $3,788  14. 


A.  Durward  Seals.  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC 

B  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  As- 
sociation, 777  14th  Street  NW  ,  Washington 
DC 


A    Six     Agency     Committee,     909     South 
Broadway,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 
E     (9i    $3,030. 

A.   Harold  S    Skinner,  Post  Office  Box  2197, 
Houston,  Tex 

B    Continental  Oil  Co. 


A.  Hollls  M  Seavey.  1771  N  Street  NW  , 
Wdshlngton,  D  C 

B  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Fred  O  Selg.  925  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC 

B  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  DC 

D     (6)    $140  79       E     (9)    $248. 


A.  Leo  Seybold.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  .  Washington, 
DC 

D.    (8)    $1,125.      E.    (0)    $147.45. 

A  Alvln  Shapiro.  919  18th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C 

B  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute. 
Inc  ,  919  18th  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 
and  11  Broadway.  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (8)    $1,06563       E     (9)    $11290 


A  Harold  Arden  Smith,  805  West  Olympic 
Boulevard.  Loe  Angeles.  Calif. 

B  Standard  Oil  Co  of  California,  225  Bush 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.    |6)    $200.      E.    (9)    $182. 


A    David    C     Sharman.    1025    Connecticut 
.Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

B    American  Optometrlc  Association.   Inc 
21  Bank  Street.  Lebanon.  N  H 

D.    (6)    $1,500       E.    (9)    $451  27. 


A  James  R.  Smith.  1060  Omaha  National 
Bank  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

B  Mississippi  Valley  Association.  1978 
Railway  Exchange  Building.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A.  A  Manning  Shaw.  1625  I  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Brown  &  Lund.  1625  I  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC  .  and  National  Association 
of  Electric  Cos  ,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

D     (6»    $968. 


A  Lloyd  W  Smith.  416  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Qulncy  Railroad 
Co.  547  West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago. 
111.,  and  Great  Northern  Railway  Co..  175 
East  Fourth  Street.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

D     (6>    $4,650. 


A.   Leander   I     Shelley.   608    Fifth    Avenue, 
New  York.  N  Y 
D.    1 6)    $249  99 


A.  Dr.  Spencer  M  Smith,  Jr  .  1709  North 
Glebe  Road.  Arlington.  Va 

B.  Citizens  Ckimmlttee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 710  Dupont  Circle  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

D     (6)    $2,809  19      E.    |9)    $1,579.15. 


A.  Bruce  E  Shepherd  488  Madison  Avenue 
New  York.  NY. 

B  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  Y  >rk.  N  Y. 


A  Wallace  M  Smith.  425  13th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B  .\merlcan  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 


A.  Laurence  P    Sherfy.  1625  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  Mld-Contlnent    Oil   &   Gas   Association. 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa.  Okla. 

D.    (6)    $250       E.    (9)    $25. 


A  Wayne  H    Smlthey.   1200  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B  Ford  Motor  Co  .  Dearborn.  Mich. 

D  |6)    $798       E     (9)    $187.89. 


A  Max  Shine.  900  F  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engi- 
neers. 900  F  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $992.50       E     |9)    $20. 

A     Richard  C   Shipman 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Opera- 
tive Union  of  America.  1576  Sherman  Street. 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

D     i6i    $1,387.      E.    (9)    $94  95. 


A  Lyle  O  Snader.  944  Transportation 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Transptirtatlon  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6)    $300  01.     E.    (9)    $200  20. 


A.  Frank    B     Snodgrass.    1025    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .   Washington.   DC 

B    Burley    &     Dark     Leaf    Tobacco    Export 
Association.    Post   Office   Box   860.   Lexington 
Ky 

D     (6i    $275       E     (9)    $74  36. 


A.  Robert    L     Shortle.    508    International 
Trade  Mart.  New  Orleans.  La. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  1978  Rail- 
way Exchange  Building.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


A    Edward    F    Snyder.    245    Second    Street 
NE  .  Washington.  DC 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  SUect  NE.,  Washington 
DC 

D.    (6)    $1,557.68. 


A    Charles  B  Sonneborn,  210  H  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC 

B    National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc     210 
H  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

E     (9)    $10. 

A.  Marvin  J.  Sonosky,  1700  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 


A.  Carstens  Slack.  1626  I  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B  Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  Bartlesvllle 
Okla. 

A  Harold  Slater.  1  Farragut  Square  South. 
Washington.  DC 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  536  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D     (61    $1,312  50.      E       (9)    $71.03. 


A    J    Taylor  Soop.    400   First   Street    NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.   International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  330  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago  lU 

D.    (6)  $868  90.  ' 


A    Southern     States     Industrial     Council 
1103   Stahlman  Building.  Nashville    Tenn 
D     (6)    $45,961  17.  E.    (9)   $4,335  52 


A  Stephen  Sllpher,  812  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  DC 

B.  US.  Savings  &  Loan  League,  221  North 
LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  Ill 

D.    16)    $2,81250       E.    (9)    $13  80 


A  William  W  Spear.  214  National  Bank 
Building.  Fremont.  Nebr. 

B  Standard  Oil  Co  of  Indiana,  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $729  17.      E.    (9)    $8 


A  John  F  Speer,  1105  Barr  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers.  1105  Barr  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC 


A  John  M  Sprague.  1730  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.   DC. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex 

E.    i9)    $127.80. 

A  Marian  S  Stafford,  777  14th  Street  NW  . 
Wa.shington,  DC 

B    American    Hotel    &    Motel    Association 
221  West  57th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $260. 


A  Frank  S  Steele.  Post  Office  Box  1453 
Valdosta.   Ga 

B.  Southern  Railway  System,  Post  Office 
Box    1808,   Washington,  DC. 

D     16)    $500 

A  Mrs,  C  A  L  Stepher-S.  Post  Office  Box 
6234.  Northwest  Station,  Washington.  DC. 


A  Russell  M  Stephens,  900  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.    D  C. 

B  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers. 900  F  Street  NW     Washington    DC 

D.    (6)   $240.     E.    (9)   $20 


A  Mrs  Alexander  Stewart.  120  Maryland 
Avenue  NE  .  Washington,  DC 

B  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  120  Maryland  Avenue 
NE  ,  Washington,  DC 

D.    (6)   $21,791.47.     E.    (9)    $5.052  65 


A  Sterling  F  Stoudenmlre,  Jr  ,  61  St  Jo- 
seph   Street.   Mobile,    Ala 

B  Waterman  Steamship  Corp..  61  St  Jo- 
seph Street.  Mobile,  Ala. 


A  Francis  W  Stover.  200  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States 

D     (6)     $2,500.      E.    (9)     $262  60 


A.  O.  R    Strackbeln,  815  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 
D     (6»    $6,250, 

A  Strasser.  Splegelberg.  Fried.  Frank  & 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
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B  Federation  of  American  Scientists.  1700 
K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

A  Strasser.  Splegelberg.  Fried.  Frank  fc 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B  The  Hualapai  Tribe  of  the  Hualapai 
Reservation.  Peach  Springs.  Ariz. 

A  Strasser.  Splegelberg,  Fried.  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 

DC. 
B    Laguna  Pueblo  of  New  Mexico.  Laguna. 

N  Mex. 

A  Strasser,  Splegelberg.  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B  Metlakatla  Indian  Community,  Post 
Office  Box   142,  Metlakatla,  Alaska. 


A    Strasser.    Splegelberg.    Fried.    Frank    ft 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW  .  Washington, 

DC 
B    The  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  Lapwai,  Idtiho. 


A.  Strasser.    Splegelberg.    Fried.    Frank    & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

DC. 

B    The    Oglalla    Sioux    Tribe    of    the    Pine 
Ridge  Reservation,   Pine   Ridge,   S.   Dak. 


A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg.  Fried.  Frank  & 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Wtishlng- 
ton.  DC. 

B.  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Com- 
munity, Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

A  Strasser,  Splegelberg.  Fried.  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  The  San  Carkis  Apache  Tribe.  San  Car- 
los. Ariz. 

A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg.  Fried.  Frank  & 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians.  25  Main 
Street   .Salamanca,  NY. 


A  Strasser,  Splegelberg.  Fried.  Frank  & 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B  The  Tuscarora  Nation  of  Indians.  Lewis- 
ton,  N  Y. 


A  Ronnie  J  Straw.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 


A.  William  A.  Strlngfellow.  6004  Roosevelt 
Street.   Bethesda,    Md 

B  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  827  Investment  Building,  Wa.sh- 
ington, DC. 


A.  Structural  Clay  Products  Industry  De- 
pletion Committee  1032  Shoreham  Build- 
ing.   Washington.    DC. 

D.    (6)    $1.27297      E     (9)    $1,215.95. 


A.  Norman     Strunk.     221      North     LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  United   States  Savings  <fc  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D     i6)    $1,625.      E.    (9)    $216.84. 


A    Sam  S    Studebaker,  Tipp  City.  Ohio 
B.  National    A.s6oclatlon    of    Soli   &    Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A  Walter  B.  Stults,  537  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC 

B  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos  ,  5^37  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

D     (6  1    $600, 


A.  Frank    L.   Sundstrom.    1290   Avenue   of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Schenley  Industries.   Inc.,   1390  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A  Charles  P.  Taft.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc.,  1025 
Connecticut   Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Glenn  J.  Talbott. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  Sc  Co-Opera- 
tlve  Union  of  America.  1675  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 


A  Dwight  D,  Taylor,  918  leth  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Airlines.  Inc..  918  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6i    $22  92.      E.    (9)    $15.96. 


A.  John   I.    Taylor.   425    13th    Street    NW.. 
Wa.shington,  DC. 

B.  American     Farm      Bureau     Federation. 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6i    $1,437.50.     E.    (9)    $46.13. 


A.  Mrs.  Margaret  K.  Taylor.  20  E  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee.  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC,  and  Bipar- 
tisan Citizens  Committee  for  Federal  Aid 
for  Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation, 4107  Davenport  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 


A  J  B.  Thayn.  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  111. 

D     (6)    $1.44791.      E.    (9)    $24.04. 


A  Christy  Thomas  &  Barry  Sullivan.  536 
Washington  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  River  & 
Harbor  Contractors,  15  Park  Row,  New  York 

NY. 

D.    (6)    $750.      E.    (9)    $169.58. 


A.  Oliver    A.    Thomas,    125    North    Center 
Street.  Reno,  Nev. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association,  125  North 
Center  Street,  Reno,  Nev. 


A.  Eugene   M.  Thore,    1701    K   Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D     (6)    $345.     E.    (9)    $7.20. 


A.  William   H.   Tlnney.   1223   Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A.  M.  S.  TIsdale.  4200  Cathedral  Avenue, 
Washington,  DC 

B  Armed  Services  Committee,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Vallejo.  Calif. 

D     i6i    $147.50.      E     (9i    $151.77.  " 


A  H.  Willis  Tubler.  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D     (61    $3,062.50.     E.    (9)    $314.41. 


A  John  H  Todd,  1085  Shrine  Building, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B,  National  Cotton  Compress  &  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association.  1085  Shrine  Building. 
Memphis.  Tenn. 


A.  Dwight  D.   Townsend,   1012   14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cooperative    League    of    USA,    59    East 
Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.   Town.send  Plan,  Inc  .  808  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (61    $12.35758.      E,    (9)    $1,404. 


A.  P.   Gerald   Toye,   777    14th   Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  General     Electric     Co.,     570     Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)  $700.      E.    (91   $80  05. 


A.  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  U.S.  Inc. 
122  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 
1710  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Matt  Trlggs,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D     (6)   $1,81667.     E.    (9)   $61.55. 


A  Glenwood  S  Troop,  Jr  ,  812  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,812.50.     E.    (9)    $78.70. 


A.  Alben  W.  Barkley  Trultt. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Cooperative 
Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street.  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Wa6hlngU)n.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $692.35.     E.    (9)    $25.33. 


A  Dick  Tunis,  307  Maple  Terrace.  Dallas, 
Tex 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co  ,  Houston,  Tex.,  and  Los 
Angeles.  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $1,000.      E.    (9)   $850. 


A  Ernest  A.  Tupper,  1420  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Can  Co.,  100  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  John  W.  Turner,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC, 

B.  Brotherhood   of   Locomotive   Engineers, 
B.  of  L.  E.  Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio, 

A.  William  S.  Tyson,  821  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  Range  Association,  375  North 
Fulton  Street,  Fresno,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $5,000.     E.    (9)    $12. 


A.  Union  Producing  Co.,  1525  Fairfield 
Avenue,  Shreveport,  La  ,  and  United  Gas  Pipe 
Line  Co.,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue,  Shreveport, 
La. 

E.   (9)  $915.13. 


A.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  321 
West  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.    (9)  $1,309.14. 


A.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)   $410,281.68.      E.    (9)   $46,114.57. 


A.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League. 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111, 
E.    (9)    $32,045.17. 


A.  Theodore  A  Vanderzyde,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  District  Lodge  No  44.  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)   $2,249.91.     E.  (9)   $16. 

A.  W.  M.  Vaughey,  Box  4268,  Jackson.  Miss. 

B.  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla, 

A,  Thomas  M.  Venables.  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
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B.  National  Rural  Electric  Coop)eratlve  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D  C 


B    The    Atlantic    Reflnlng   Co.,   260   South 
Broad  Street.   Philadelphia.  Pa. 
D     (61    $300 


A  Venn.  Cole  A  Associates.  Inc  .  Dupont 
PUz.i  Center.  Miami.  Fl.i. 

B.  The  Council  of  Pruate  Lending  Institu- 
tions, Inc..  1725  K  Street  N'W  .  Washington 
DC 


A  Wea\er  A-  Gl.issle  1527  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW  .  Washlntcton.  D  C 

B  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association.  Inc  . 
740  11th  Street  NW     Washington.  DC. 

D     ,6)    »5       E     (9)    »3.13. 


A.    Wilkinson.    Cragun    <t    Barker,    1616    H 
Street  NW  .  Wa^ihlngton    DC 

B     Arapahoe   Ind..in   Tribe,   Fort  Wa.shakip 
Wyo 

E     (9)  »1  86 


A  Richard  E  Vernor,  1701  K  Street  NW  , 
W  ishlngton.  D  C 

B  American  Life  Convention,  230  North 
Mlchli^an  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)  «43  22       E    (9)  $3  86. 


A.   L.   T    Vice.    1700   K    Street    NW  .   Wash- 
lni?ton,  DC 


A  Weaver  .t  Olassle.  1527  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association.  740  1  lih  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D     (6i    $225      E.    (9)    •16.87. 


A  Wllkli;.'<on  Cr.igun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Stifft  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  Confederated  Sallsh  A-  Kootenai  Tribes 
of  the   Flathead  Reservation.  Mont. 

E     (  9  I    $2  1  2 


B    Stand.^rd  Oil  Co    of  California     1700  K      Washington,  DC 


A    William     H      Webb,    LaSalle     Building. 


A  Wilkinson,  Cragun  A-  Barker.  1616  H 
St.-ff;    NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Qulnalelt  Tribe  of  Indians,  Taholah 
Wa.^h. 

E     (9)   $1  40. 


Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)  $200      E.  i9)  $100 


A    Wilkinson.    Crngun    A:    Barker.    1616    H 


B.  City     of     Redondo     Beach,     Municipal      Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 


A.  R.  K    Vinson.  1346  Connecticut  .Avenue 


Building.  Redondo  Beach,  Calif 
D     (6)    $250. 


B.  Spokane  Indian  Tribe,  Wellplnit,  Wash 
E.    (9)    $1  80 


NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  A    W'UUam     H      Webb      LaSalle     Building, 

B.   Machinery  Dealers  National  Association,  Washington,    DC 
1346   Connecticut   Avenue   NW  .  Washington,  B    National     Rivers    Sc     Harb.-irs    Congress. 
D  C.  1028   Connecticut   Avenue    Washington,  DC. 
•  D     (6)    $2,689  98       E     (9i    $440.30. 

A.  B    J    V'lvlano,   1223  Pennsylvania  Bul'.d-  

Ing.  Washington.  DC  A    E     E     Webster     400    First    Street    NW  , 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co  .  6  Penn  W.ushington,  D  C 

Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  B    Brotherhoxl    of    Maintenance    of    Way 

Employees.  12050  Wi^xlward  A\enue.  Detroit. 

A    The  Voice  of  the  People  In  Action    621  Mich 


A.  Wilkinson     Cragun    A    Barker,    1616    H 
Street   NW  ,  Washlneton,   DC. 

B.  Sugar  Producers  Association  of  El  Sal- 
vador. Snn  Salvador. 

A    John    WlHard,    Box    1172.    Helena.   Mont. 
B    Montana   Railroad  Association,  Helena, 
Mout, 


Sheridan  Street,  Chillum.  Md 
B    Dr    Russell  Forrest  Egner 
D.    (6)   $519  40       E    (9)   $565  59. 


D     (6)    $3  865  06 


A  Paul  H  Walker.  1701  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  .Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    1 6)    $552.50.     E.   (9)    $13.91. 


A  Dr  Frank  J  Welch,  3724  Manor  Road. 
Chevy  Chase,  Md 

B  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc  808  17th 
Street   NW  .   Washington.   DC 


A  Franz  O.  Willenbuchrr,  1616  I  Street 
NW  .  Wa-shinL'ton.  D  C. 

B,  Retired  Officers  Association,  1616  I 
Street   NW  ,    Washington.  DC. 

D     (6)    $3  000. 


D  (■ 


A    Harding     deC.     Williams,     Washington, 


B    National     Association     of     Real     Estate 

Boards,   36  South   Wabash   Avenue,    Chicago, 


A.   William    E     Welsh,    897    National    Press 
Building.  Washington.  DC 

B    National    Reclamation    As.soolati.'.n     897      ^''  '  '^"^  ^'^^  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing 

A.Stephen    M.    Walter,    1200    18th    Street      National  Press  Building   Washington,  D  C  ton,  DC. 


NW.,   Washington,   DC 

B.  National    Association    of    Electric    Cos. 
1200  18th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC, 

D.    (6)    $298.75.      E.   (9)    $20.83. 


D     (6)    $3  750.      E     (9)    $78  60 


D.    (6)     $1,666.      E.    (9)     $70  42. 


A.  William  A  Walton,  room  309,  920  Jack- 
son Street,  Topeka,  Kans. 

B  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  room  309, 
920  Jackson  Street.  Topeka,  Kans. 


A    West  Coa.st  Inland   Navigation  District,  A    Robert    E     Williams,    1000    Connecticut 

Court  House.   Bradenton.  Fl.i  Avenue   NW  ,  Wa.shinRton,   D.C. 

B     Air    Transprirt    Association    of    America, 

A.  Western   States   Meat   Packers   Assocla-  ^^'^  Connecticut   Avenue  NW..  Washington! 

tion.  Inc  .  604  Mission  Street    San  Francisco,  ^^ 


C.illf 

D     (6i    $99,51792       E     (9i    $10. 


D     i6i    $47,')       E     (9 1    $144  35. 


A.  Washington  Home  Rule  Committee.  Inc 
924    14th   Street    NW  .   Washington.   DC. 
D     (6)    $2.400  77       E.    i9)    $2  163  11. 


Va. 


A    Don  White.   1201  Spring  Street,  Fairfax, 


A.  Jeremiah  C   Waterman,  205  Transporta- 
tion Building.  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Southern    Pacific    Co  ,    205    Transporta- 
tion Building.  W.ishington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $500       E     i9)    $216  35. 


B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc 
1201  Spring  Street.  Fairfax.  Va 

D     t6i    $4  625  01.     E.    (9 1    $2.428  70. 


A.  W.   A.   Willianis.  Jr  .   Santa   Fe,  N    Mex. 

B.  National    Association    of    S<iil    &    Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 


A    John   C     Wllliam.son.    1300   Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washingtfm.  D  C 
A      T   hn     <-      wKi^I      o->a     t-_  *    *.  ^    National     A.sscx-iat ion     of     Re^»l     Estate 

^,J^^'^,.^  .  .^^'^*^'  Jl«     Transportation      Boards,  36   -South   Wabash   Avenue,   Chicago, 

lU.  and   1300  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 


Building,   Washington,   DC 

D.    (6i    $1,125       E,    (9i    $203  97 


A.  Waterways  Bulk   Transportation  Coun- 
cil, Inc.,  21   West  Street,   New  York.  NY. 
D-    (6t    $3  190       E     (9)    $10  106,61. 


A.  John    C     White.    711    14th    Street    N'W 
W, ishlngton,  D  C, 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America.  Inc 
711    14th  Street  NW  ,   Washington,  DC. 


ton,  D  C 

D.    (6i    $4,000      E     (9)    $311,28. 


A    J     R     Watson.    ICRR     Passenger    Sta- 
tion. Jackson,  Miss. 

B    Mississippi  Railroad  -Association.  ICRR 
Passenger  Station   Jackson   Miss. 


A  M.irc  A  White,  1707  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 


A  Watters  <fc  Donovan,  161  William  Street, 
New  York  City, 

B  New  York  A-  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock  Asso- 
ciation, 161  William  Street,  New  York  City. 

D     (6i    $1,250 


A.  H  Leigh  Whltelaw.  734  15th  Street  N"W  . 
Washlni^ton.  D.C. 

B  Gas  Appliance  Manufacttirers  Associa- 
tion, 60  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  NY. 


A  Wilmer,  Cutler  A-  Pickering.  616  Trans- 
portation  Building,    Washington,   D  C. 

B  Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp  ,  120 
East  41.';t  Street   New  York.  NY. 

A  Clark  L  Wil.^on  1145  19th  Street  NW  . 
Wa.'-,hint;ton,  U  C 

B    Emergency  Lead   Zinc  Conunlitee. 
D     1 6)    $625.      E.    (9)    $308.60. 


A    E    Raymond  Wilson    245  Second  Street 
NE  ,  Wa.shington,  DC 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Leglsla- 


A    Albert  E    Wilkinson,  Investment  Build-       tlon,  245  Second  Street  NE  ,  Washington,  DC 

A.  Thomas  Watters,  Jr  ,  161  William  Street,      Intr,   Washington,   DC  D.   (6)    $1,600 


New  York,  N  Y..  and  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

B  Blgham,  Englar,  Jones  &  Houston,  99 
John  Street,  New  York  City,  and  Shoreham 
Building,   Washington.  D  C. 

E     i9)    $603  15, 


B    The    Anaconda    C' 
York.  N  Y 

D     i6)    $2,250.      E.    (9)    $1.02405 


5   Broadway,   New 


A     Henry    B     Wilson.    1612    K    Street    NW  , 
Witshlngton,  D  C 

B    Stand.ird     Oil     Co      (New    Jersey),     30 


A.    Wilkinson,    Cragun    &    Barker,    1616    H  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  NY. 

Street   NW  ,   W-ushintjton,   DC.  E     (9)    $3185. 

B    American  -Socletv  of  Travel  Agents.  Inc,  

A.  Weaver  k  Glassle,  1527  New  Hampshire      501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  A    Richard  W    Wilson   2000  Florida  Avenue 

E.    (9)    $3  60.  NW,  WashingU)n,  DC. 


Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
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B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D    (6)    $35. 

A.  W.  E.  Wilson.  1525  Fairfield  Avenue, 
Shreveport,  La. 

B  Union  Producing  Co  .  1525  Fairfield  Av- 
enue. Shreveport.  La.,  and  United  Gas  Pipe 
Line  Co,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue,  Shreveport, 
La. 

D.    (6)    $600.      E.    (9)    $315.13. 


A.  Venlo    Wolfsohn,    1729    H    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Institute   of   Scrap   Iron  &   Steel,  Inc  , 
1729    H    Street    NW  ,   Washington,   DC. 

D.    (6)    $300       E     (9)    $0  75. 


A  Ru.ssell  J,  Woodman.  400  First  Street 
NW,,  Washlngt<jn,  D.C. 

B.  The  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers, 
3860  Linden  Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A    H    L    Wingate,  Box  7,  Pelham,  Ga. 
B    -Southern    Railway    System,    Post    Office 
Box  1808,  Washington,  DC, 
D,    (6)    $500.      E     (9)    $350. 


A  Everett  T.  Winter,  1978  Railway  Ex- 
change Building,  St,  Lotiis,  Mo. 

B  Ml.sslsslppi  Valley  AsscK'iatlon.  1978 
Railway    Exchange    Building.   St,    Louis,    Mo, 


A    Donald   A.   Young.    1615   H   Street  NW. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  USA. 


A  J.  Banks  Young.  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $1,440.      E.    (9)    $144.52. 


A.  John  H.  Young.  1411  Major  Street.  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

B.  Liberty  Under  Law,  Inc  ,  Post  Office  Box 
2013,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

A    Sidney  Zagri.  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  &  Helpers 
of  America,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D     (6)    $4,760.75. 


A  Gordon  K.  Zimmerman,  Washington 
DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Wat-er 
Conservation    Districts.    League   City.   Tex. 


A  Zimring.  Gromfine  &•  Sternstein,  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington,  DC  ,  and 
11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


t 
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REGISTRATIONS 

The  following  reglstratlona  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1963: 

'NOTT.— The  form  used  for  registration  is  reproduced  below.     In  the  interest  of  economy  In  the  Record,  questions  are 
not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  Indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

Pile  Two  Copies  With  the  Secretary  or  the  Senate  and  File  Three  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Thla  page  (page  1)    la  designed  to  supply  IdentUylng  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)   deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  'X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Ficl-re  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminary"  Report   ("Registration")  :  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"QuARTrxLY"  Report  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  qu;u-ters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure  Fin  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered aa  page  ••3."  and  the  rest  of  such  p.iges  should  be  "4."  "5."  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accompliah  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requiremenu  of  the  Act. 


\ 


Year.    19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  or  Lobbying  Act 


QT7AKTEK 


l8t 


2d 


3d       4th 


(Mark  one  square  only) 


Note  on  Item  "A" — ( 

(l)    "Employee 


I)   In  General.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows- 
To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")   the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer"      (If  the 
"emplo>-ee  •  Is  a  firm  |such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  In 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".)  ■'  •■ 


(b) 


B  " 


(11)    "Employer"  —To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item 

Separate  Reports      An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report- 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely   because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees  f     «   aic 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reoorts 
filed  by  their  employers.  ^ 


are 


A    Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business 


2    If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


.K   r     ,        T^  „      -^^P°;''  "y  ''«''•'•'«  o^  Employees.     An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 

that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  Is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  la  no  employer,  write  "None." 


NOTE  ON  Item  C  .—(a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests."  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  mav  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House"— 5  302(e) .  •' 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbylne 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration).  '     "^ 

(C)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  cither 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests.  w   cj  »  a  c  cimer 


C    Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative     Interests     have     terminated. 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (C) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed:  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1.  2.  and  3  In  the  space  below      Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  is  needed) 
4    If  this  is  a     Preliminary  •  Report  (Registration)   rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  nntirt 
?r  t?i/^^'"'o  "'^  "?':•  o"^   ''  '°'  ""  '^^^"^  °^  employee,  state  also  what  the  d^y.  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  comperatrons  to  be" 
K       '  *     Quarterly    Report,  disregard   this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  Item  "D "  and  "E "  on  the  back  of  this  naee      Do  not  attemnt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report   (Registration)    with  a  "Quarterly"  Report..^         »   u     r,     on  me  oacK  oi  tnis  page.     Do  not  attempt  to 


AFFIDAVIT 

(Omitted  In  printing) 
PAGE    1< 
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A.  Ablard  &  Harrison,  930  Federal  Bar 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B  BasiUo  King,  Natlvldad  Building.  Ma- 
nila. Philippines. 


A.  Alliance  of  Independent  Telephone 
Unions,  1422  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


A.  Carl  F  Arnold.  1625  K  Street  NW., 
VVjishlngton,  D.C. 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue   of   the   Americas.   New    York,   N.Y. 


A.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  De  Sales  Street  NW,,  Washington, 
DC. 

A  Frank  Baird-Smith,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Beacon  Agency.  Inc..  Broad  ic  Chestnut 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A.  Lowell  R.  Beck,   1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American    Bar    Association,    1120    Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  William  S  Bergman,  132  Third  Street 
SE.,  Washington.  DC. 

B  Dixie  Project  &  Development  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  St.  George,  Utah. 


A  William  S.  Bergman,  132  Third  Street 
SE  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  William  Radkovlch  Co  .  9133  Garvey 
Boulevard,  Rosemead,  Calif. 


A.  Charles    C.    Bevls,    Jr  .    1741    De    Sales 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  De  Sales  Street  NW  ,  Washington 
DC. 


A.  Leon  G  Billings,  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Public  Power  Association, 
919  18th  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A  Robert  J.  Bird,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington.  D  C 

B.  Hilton  Hotels  Corp  ,  720  South  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 


A.  Maurice  G.  Boehl,  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Sam  Boyce.  414  Second  Street,  Newport 
Ark  ' 

B  American  Taxlcab  AssoclaUon,  Inc  , 
4415  North  California  Avenue.  Chicago,  111  , 
and  National  Association  of  Taxlcab  Owners! 
803  Leader  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


A    Doughis    Burke,    3336    Quesada    Street 
NW  ,  WushlngU)n,  DC. 


A  Charles  S.  Burns,  1102  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing Washington.  D  C 

A  Frederick  P.  Burns,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Wa.shlngton.  DC. 

B  Legislative  Committee.  International 
Economic  Policy  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 


A  Ronald  A.  Cajx)ne,  917  Munsey  Build- 
ing, Wa-shlngton,  DC. 

B  General  Council  of  British  Shipping, 
3  6  Bury  Court,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C.3. 


A    Donald  E    Channel!,   1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C. 


B.  American    Bar    Association,    1120    Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Chapman  &  Friedman,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hawaiian  Botanical  Gardens  Founda- 
tion, Inc  ,  1527  Keeaumoku  Street,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 


A.  Chapman  &  Friedman,  425   13th  Street 

NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe  Co.,  13&-141  Frank- 
lin Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Tonl-Mlchelle     Chapman,     1031    Irving 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Gwendolyn    Clayton,    3574    llth    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  David  Cohen,  1341  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1341 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Cold  War  Council,  2301  West  Third 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B  The  Mayers  Co.,  Inc  ,  2301  West  Third 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  William  K.  CondreU,  1619  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Forest  Industries  Committee  on  Timber 
Valuation  and  Taxation,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries,  550  Bur- 
rard  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors' 
Association.  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  Gary  Edward  Crom,  45  Madison  Lane, 
South,  Newport  News.  Va. 

A.  Culbertson.  Pendleton  &  Pendleton, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Mahogany    Associates,    Inc. 
Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 


666    Lak* 


A  Dawson.  Grlffln,  Plcklns  &  Rlddell,  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  Consumer  Finance  Cos., 
731  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Merrltt  S.  Deltz.  Jr..  1100  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Wine  Institute,  717  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  Ronald  W.  De  Luclen,  1133  20th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Leslie  E.  Dennis,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Duane    G.    Derrick.    Jr.,    1615    Kenyon 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001   15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Thurman  &  Wright,  1208  Latham  Square 
Building,  Oakland,  Calif. 


A.  Harry    J.    Donohue,    1025    Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The    American    Waterways    Operators, 
Inc  ,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington 
DC. 


A.  Ronald  D.  Doremus,  210  H  SUeet  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  210 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Ariel  Dougherty,  3317  Que  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Federation  of  Telephone  Workers  of 
Pennsylvania.  121  North  Broad  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


A.  Arthur  S.  Fefl'erman,  1701  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Life   Convention,    230   North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Mike   Ferri,   3720   Macomb   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John    B.    Fisher,    1925    K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National   Employment  Association,   260 
SouUifield  Road,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  John    B.    Fisher,    1925    K    Street    NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Unitarian  Unlversalist  Women,  84  State 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A.  Fisher,  Sharlitt,  Hydeman  &  Gelband, 
1(X)1  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  The  League  of  New  York  Theatres,  Inc., 
and  The  National  AssoclaUon  of  the  Legiti- 
mate Theatre.  Inc.,  137  West  48th  SUeei. 
New  York,  N,Y. 

A.  Forest  Industries  Committee  on  Timber 
Valuation  &  Taxation,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Claudia  M.  Fraze,  3030  Macomb  Street, 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  Milton  Fricke,   Papillion,  Nebr. 

B.  National    Association    of    Soil    &    Water 
ConservaUon  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 


A.  David  C.  FuUarton.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 


A.  Henry  T.  Gage.  1100  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Wine  Institute,  717  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  I.  C.  Glendennlng,  401  Thomas  Avenue, 
Rlverton,  N.J. 

B.  Federation  of  Telephone  Workers  of 
Pennsylvania,  121  North  Broad  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

A.  Jerry  N.  GrlfOn,  731  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  Consumer  Finance  Cos., 
731  Washington  Building,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Harlan  V.  Hadley,  1710  H  Street  NW.. 
Washlngrton.  DC. 

B.  Taxation  Committee  of  Automobile 
Manufacturers  Association.  320  New  Center 
BuUdlng,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  Haley,    Bader    &    Potts,    1735    De    Sales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards. 
Inc..  1741  De  Sales  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 


A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  808 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Council  of  Private  Lending  Insti- 
tutions, Inc.,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 


A.  Robert   B     Harris.    1627   K  Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion. 1627  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A  John  W.  Hoi  ton,  780  ISth  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D.C 

B  The  American  Bankers  Asaoclatlon.  12 
East  36th  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

A  Home  Owners  of  America,  Inc..  144  East 
24th  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Marlon  L.  Horn.  1422  Chestnut  Street. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

B  Alliance  of  Independent  Telephone 
Unions.  1422  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Pa 

A  Aaron  L  Jayson.  823  Central  Avenue. 
Cedarhiu-st.  Long  Island.  NY. 

B  National  Council  of  Yacht  Clubs.  Box 
125.  Cedarhurst.  Long  Island,  NY. 

A  Bdwln  L.  Kahn,  1000  Pederal  Bar  Build- 
ing,  1815  H  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. DC. 


A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn.  1725  De  Sales  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  1726  De  Sales  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC 


A.  League  of  New  York  Theatres,  Inc..  137 
West  48th  Street,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  William  S  Leary.  18  Bells  Mill  Roiid, 
E:rdenhelm.  Philadelphia.  Pa 

B  Federation  of  Telephone  Workers  of 
Pennsylvania.  121  North  Broad  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa 


A.  Legislative  Committee.  International 
Economic  Policy  Asat>ciatlon,  1625  I  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC 


A    Leslie  Lincoln.   2932   Upton  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 


A    James   C     Lucas.    711    14th   Street    NW 
Washington.  DC 

B    Retail    Jewelers    of    America.    Inc.    711 

14th   Street   NW  .   Washington.    DC. 


A.   Stanley  J   McCutcheon.  315  Fy>urth  Ave- 
nue. Anchorage.  Alaska. 
B    Marathon  Oil  Co. 


A  George  McLain,  1031  South  Grand  Ave- 
nue. Los  Angeles.  Calif 

B  National  and  California  I,eague  of 
Senior  Citizens 


A  Patrick  H  McLaughlin,  1741  De  Sales 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  Fur  Manufacturers  Association  101 
West  30th   Street,  New  York.  NY. 


A    Mary  McWhirter.  737  Sixth  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  DC. 


A  James  E  Mack.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  Peanut  Butter  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. DC 


A.  H.  E.  Mahlman.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B  American  Optometric  Association.  Inc.. 
21  Bank  Street.  Lebanon.  N  H. 


A.   Mahogany    Association.    Inc  .    666    Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111 


A    Maritime  Trades  Department,  AKj-CTO, 
815    18th   Street   NW  .   Washington.   DC. 


A    Robert  O   Marrltz.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC 


B  National  Rural  Bectrlc  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington, D  C 


A  Henry  Mayers.  2301  West  Third  Street 
Loe  Angeles.  Calif 

B  The  Mayers  Co  .  Inc  .  2301  West  Third 
Street,  Lo«  Angeles,  Calif 


A  Clarence  R  Miles,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C 

B  Legislative  Committee.  International 
Economic  Policy  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 


A  Miller  Associates.  Inc  .  1701  K  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B  The  League  of  New  York  Theaters,  Inc  . 
and  the  National  Association  of  the  Legiti- 
mate Theater,  Inc..  137  West  48th  Street. 
New  York.  NY 


A  Othmer  J  Mlscho,  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B.  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street, 
Electric  Railway  &  Motor  Coach  Employes 
of  America.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


A  John  J  Murphy.  420  Gardiner  Drive. 
HlUsmere   Shores.    Annapolis,    Md. 

B  National  Customs  Service  Association. 
420  Gardiner  Drive.  Hlllsmere  Shores.  An- 
napolis, Md 


A  National  Association  of  Government 
Employees.  10  Tremont  Street.  Boston. 
Miiss 


A  National  Association  of  the  Legitimate 
Theatre.  Inc.,  137  West  48th  Street.  New 
York.  NY 


A    National  CouncJl  of  Yacht   Clubs.  Box 
125,  Cedarhurst.  Long  Island,  NY. 


A.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  .  Washing- 
ton, DC 

A  Neale,  Newman.  Bradshaw.  Freeman  ft 
Neale.  705  Woodruff  Building,  Springfield 
Mu 

B  Associated  Cooperage  Industries  of 
America.  Inc 


A  George  L  Nichols,  1625  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW  .    Washington,   DC 

B  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees.  1625  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC 


A  James  E  Noland,  1100  Circle  Tower. 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 

B  Southern  Railway  System,  15th  and  K 
Streets,  Washington.  D.C. 


A    North  Carolina  Cotton  Promotion  Asso- 
ciation, Box  5425,  Raleigh,   N  C. 


A    O'Connor,    Green.    Thomas    Sc    Walters, 

508  Federal   Bar  Building.  Washington.  DC 

B    Upper    Mississippi    Towing    Corp  .    3033 

E.xcelslor   Boulevard,   Minneapolis.  Minn 

A  Raymond  S  Page.  Jr  Mill  Creek  Ter- 
race. Gladwyne.  Pa 

B  Campbell  Soup  Co  .  375  Memorial 
Avenue,  Camden.  N  J 


A  Lynn  C  Paulson,  1627  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion,   1627   K   Street   NW  ,   Washington,   DC 


A.  Winiam  R.  Pringle,  744  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  DC 

B  Con-Chi*  Service  Corp .  744  Pennsyl- 
vania Building    Washington    DC 


A  James  H  Rademacher.  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  Dc 


A  J  A  Reldelbach,  Jr  ,  1117  Barr  Building 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Home  Manufacturers  Association,  II17 
Barr    Building,    Washington.    DC. 

A  John  Arthur  Reynolds.  653  Cortland 
Avenue,  Fresno.  Calif 

B  Western  Cotton  Growers.  Association 
1008  Guarantee  Savings  Building,  Fresno 
Calif. 


A  James  W  Riddell.  731  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B  Committee  of  Consumer  Finance  Cos.. 
731   Washington  Building.  Washington.  DC 

A  J  T  Rutherford  A-  Associates,  1701  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B.   National    Creative   Arts    Committee  for 
Better    Copyright   Laws.    1701    K   Street   NW 
Washington.  DC 


A  C  Herschel  Schooley.  815  15th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Asaoclatlon.  Sauk 
Centre.  Minn. 


A    HlUlard    Schulberg.     1346    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .    Washington.   DC 


A  Charles  B.  Scott.  1422  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia.  Pa 

B  Alliance  of  lnde{>endent  Telephone 
Unions.  1422  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
Pa 


A  Ben  Seaver.  245  Second  Street  NE . 
Wiishingiun.  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 245  Second  Street  NE  ,  Washington 
DC. 


A  Carroll  M  Shaw,  6326  Southcrest  Drive, 
Shreveport.  La 

B  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street. 
Electric  Railway  Sc  Motor  Coach  Employees 
of  America,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 


A  Julian  H  Smgman.  1832  Jefferson  Place 
NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B  Western  Forest  Industries  Association. 
2319   Lloyd   Center,   Portland.  Oreg. 


A  John  T  Skelly.  161  I  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, DC 

B    Samuel   E    Stavlsky  A-   Associates    Inc 
1616   I   Street   NW..  Washington.   DC. 

A  Wayne  J  Smith.  132  Third  Street  SK.. 
Washington,  DC 

B.  Committee  to  Promote  American-Made 
Motion  Pictures,  6721  Melrose  Avenue.  Lo« 
Angeles.  Calif. 


A  Wayne  J  Smith.  132  Third  Street  SE . 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Dixie  Project  &  Development  Associa- 
tion, Inc  .  St    George,  Utah. 

A  J  Taylor  Soop.  400  First  Street.  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  330  South  Wells  Street.  Chicago, 
III 


A  Marian  S  SUfford,  777  14th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C. 

B  American  Hotel  St  Motel  Association. 
221  West  57th  Street,  New  York.  NY. 


A    Samuel  B.  Stavlsky  ft  Associates,  Inc 
1616  I  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
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B.  International  Coffee  Agreement,  1725  I 
Street    NW.,    Washington.    DC. 

A_  Samuel  E  Stavlsky,  1616  I  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Samuel  E.  Stavlsky  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1616  I  Street  NW  ,  W<ishlngton,   DC. 

A.  Menahem  Stlm.  29  Broiidway,  New  York, 

NY. 

B  Rlfkln  Textile  Corp  ,  566  Seventh  Av- 
enue, New  York,  NY.,  and  Irving  S.  Cohen, 
Inc..  257  West  39th  Street.  New  York,  NY. 


A  C.  Austin  Sutherland,  1616  P  Street 
VW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street   NW.,   Washington.   DC. 


A.  Alben  W.  Barkley  Truitt,  1404  New  York 
Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Farmers  Xdueatlonal  ic  Coopyeratlve 
Union  of  America.  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Galen  Douglas  Trussell.  918  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

A  William  M.  Vaughey.  Box  4268,  Jackson. 
Miss. 

B.  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
300   Tulsa    Building,   Tulsa,   Okla. 


A.  Franklin  Wallick,  1126  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile. Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  8000  Bast  Jefferson  Av- 
enue, Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  William   H.   Webb,   La   Salle   Building, 
Washington,  DC, 

B.  City     of     Redondo    Beach,     Municipal 
Building,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. 


A.  Western  Cotton  Growers  Association, 
1008  Guarantee  Savings  Building,  Fresno, 
Calif. 


A.  Frederick     N.     Suttle.    Jr. 
Boulevard.  Newport  News.  Va. 
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A.  Venn.  Cole  &  Associates,  Inc.,  Dupont 
Plaza  Center,  Miami,  Fla. 

B.  The  Council  of  Private  Lending  Institu- 
tions. Inc  ,  918  leth  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC 


A.  Linda  Bell   Zimmer,    1000   Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United     States- Japan     Trade    Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Government  Lotteries  of  Barma,  Nation- 
alist   China,    Hon{    Kon{,    and  Indo- 


nesia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1963 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  noiinal, 
human  urpe  to  gamble  can  be  found  in 
almost  every  country  around  the  world — 
In  Europe,  in  Africa,  in  Latin  America,  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  in  the  Far  East. 
In  77  countries,  the  Rambling  spirit  of 
Its  people  Is  legally  recognized  and  capi- 
talized on  by  its  governments. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  the  Members  of  this  House  to  the 
Far  East  and  talk  about  the  government- 
run  lotteries  in  Burma,  in  Nationalist 
China,  in  Hong  Kong,  and  in  Indonesia. 
Burma  began  its  lottery  operations  in 
1938  when  the  British  ruled  and  has  con- 
tinued ever  since.  The  total  gross  re- 
ceipts for  1962  were  almost  $7  million. 
The  net  income  to  the  Government  came 
to  over  $2 '2  million.  While  there  is  no 
actual  earmarking  of  the  profits,  lottery 
proceeds  have  been  used  for  social  wel- 
fare, housing,  and  similar  govci-nmental 
activities. 

Nationalist  China  has  only  one  state- 
operated  lottery  which  is  called  the  lib- 
erty lottery.  In  1962.  the  gross  annual 
receipts  came  to  $3,689,000.  The  total 
Income  to  the  Government  was  $1,916,000 
which  was  used  for  general  fl.scal  pur- 
poses. 

Hong  Kons  has  only  recently  gone  into 
the  lottery  business.  Its  first  lottery  was 
held  July  7,  1962.  Yet,  the  results  of 
the  two  lotteries  held  in  1962  showed 
gross  receipts  of  over  $1  million.  The 
total  net  income  to  the  Hong  Kong  gov- 
ernment was  almost  one-half  miUion  dol- 
lars which  was  allocated  to  expenditures 
for  the  purpose  of  social  welfare.  The 
fascinating  part  is  that  there  was  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  lottery,  and  the 
ticket  sales  and  profit  to  the  government 
went    well    above    its    expectations — so 


much  so  that  the  Hong  Kong  lottery  is 
firmly  established  as  the  new  form  of 
painless  taxation. 

Indonesia  is  another  Far  East  coun- 
try which  sensibly  and  realistically  rec- 
ognizes that  the  urge  to  gamble  is  a 
universal,  instinctive  human  trait  which 
should  be  controlled  and  regulated  with 
a  national  lottery.  The  total  gross  an- 
nual receipts  for  1962  came  to  $8  million. 
After  payment  of  prizes,  the  total  net 
revenue  to  the  Government  came  to  $2 
million.  This  revenue  is  paid  into  a  spe- 
cial fund  which  finances  various  social 
welfare  projects. 

Mr,  Speaker,  why  can  we  not  be  as 
smart  as  these  governments?  Why  can 
we  not  be  as  logical  and  as  sensible  in 
our  treatment  of  our  own  people?  Yes. 
why  can  we  not  follow  the  example  of 
New  Hampshire?  A  national  lottery  in 
the  United  States  can  easily  produce  over 
$10  billion  a  year  in  additional  revenue 
which  can  help  cut  our  taxes  and  reduce 
our  national  debt. 


Civil  Defense  Officials  Praised 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29. 1963 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
day-to-day  rush  of  our  duties,  seldom  do 
we  in  the  Congress  have  occasion  to  take 
note  of  the  quiet,  dedicated  work  being 
carried  on  by  our  civil  defense  oflflclals. 

Though  their  numbers  are  few,  these 
men  and  women  constitute  a  devoted 
and  conscientious  group  of  public  sei-v- 
ants.  Their  work  seldom  hits  the  head- 
lines, but  they  daily  do  battle  with  pub- 
lic apathy  In  an  effort  to  build  our 
preparedness  against  a  day  we  pray  will 
never  come. 

The  work  of  these  people  was  brought 
home  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago  when  I  was 
privileged  to  take  part  in  a  ceremony 
marking  a  fallout  shelter  in  the  Fort 
Worth  National  Bank  Building. 


It  was  the  first  fallout  shelter  official- 
ly marked  in  Office  of  Civil  Defense  Re- 
gion 5,  which  is  under  the  direction  of 
William  C.  Parker  in  E>enton,  Tex. 

Since  that  time  I  have  been  informed 
that  Noble  Shepherd  and  the  staff  of 
the  Port  Worth  civil  defense  office  have 
carried  out  a  3 -day  shelter  stocking  pro- 
gram called  "Operation  Big  Lift."  A  to- 
tal of  478,194  pounds  of  survival  items 
for  47,084  shelter  spaces  were  placed  in 
S3  Port  Worth  buildings  licensed  as  pub- 
lic fallout  shelters. 

Porty-one  truck  lines,  coordinated  by 
the  Port  Worth  chapter  of  the  NDTA. 
donated  an  estimated  $10,000  in  equip- 
ment and  personnel  to  handle  the  move- 
ment. In  addition,  89  volunteers  assisted 
in  the  loading  and  unloading  operations 
at  the  depot  and  shelter  points  through- 
out the  city. 

To  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Shepherd  and  the 
staff  and  volunteers  devoting  themselves 
to  these  efforts,  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  F>ersonal  thanks  and  congratula- 
tions. 


Results    of   the    1963   Qaestionnaire 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\^S 

Wediiesday,  May  29. 1963 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebra.sk a.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, listed  below  are  the  results  of  the 
questionnaire  I  mailed  out  to  my  dis- 
trict in  Nebraska  during  the  last  week 
in  March.  Approximately  45,000  were 
mailed  out  and  retuiTis  totaled  almo.st 
20  percent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Third  District  in  Nebraska 
want  less  Federal  Government  rather 
than  more:  that  they  still  believe 
strongly  in  the  principles  of  free  enter- 
prise and  getting  ahead  through  the  ef- 
forts of  individual  initiative. 

Replies,  as  you  will  note,  are  over- 
whelmingly in  opposition  to  some  of  the 
major  proposals  before  the  88th  Con- 
gress. 
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There  has  been  absolutely  no  demand, 
according  to  my  mail,  for  programs  such 
as  the  National  Youth  Opportunities  Act 
or  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps.  There  is 
strong  opposition  to  both  of  these  pro- 
posals The  demand  seems  to  come  from 
the  minds  of  a  few  social  do-gooders  here 
in  Washington  who  would  like  to  experi- 
ment along  these  lines  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense  to  the  tune  of  a  good  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

One  of  the  two  most  significant  re- 
sults of  this  questionnaire  is  question 
10.  which  asks.  -Do  you  favor  the  bill 
which  I  Introduced  to  bring  labor  unions 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  and  other  laws  to  eliminate 
monopolies  in  the  field  of  labor?" 
Nmety-one  percent  replied  favorably, 
with   only  4.3  percent  in  the  negative. 


Polls  by  other  members  on  this  question 
have  brought  overwhelming  "yes"  votes. 

Another  answer  which  is  particularly 
significant  is  question  13(c).  which  asks 
if  they  favor  "taking  whatever  steps  are 
necessary,  including  military  action,  to 
overthrow  the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba." 
Sixty-eight  and  two-tenths  percent,  or 
over  two-thirds,  replied  favorably  and 
only  14  percent  voted  "no."  with  17.8  per- 
cent "not  sure." 

I  trust  that  the  Members  will  study 
the  results  of  this  poll,  as  I  believe  that 
it  is  indicative  of  a  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens' thinking  throughout  the  country. 
The  recent  wheat  referendum  was  a 
manifesto  that  our  citizens  want  less, 
rather  than  more.  Government  control 
and  want  a  cutback  in  our  spending 
program. 

The  questionnaire  follows: 


lienuUs  of  the  1963  quexlionnaire 


1.  The  Pr<>«ldent  has  propose<l  cuts  In  income  taxes,  but  at  tbc  same  time  has  submitted  a 

$12,000.(100.000  deficit  budget.    Shouid  Cftngreas— 

a.  i-ut  taxes  regardless  of  deficit?..  

b.  cut  taTe.s  only  if  spending  i^  rrdui-edT.  -.-"--'*!""IJ*'^J 

c.  reduce  spendin?,  balance  the  budftet.  and  then  consider  a  tax  cut?mrr'm'"r" 

2.  Do  you  favor  the  pre.sent  (pe<l  grain  program  for  agricultuief "  "" 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  present  whottt  program  for  L^riculture? '.'.'.'.'...V. 

4.  Should  the  Federal  Oovemmont  provide  funds  for— 

a.  public  school  constructioa^ ...... 

b.  public  school  teachers'  salaries? """'"I"I        

c.  loans  and  vholar^hipo  for  colWe  «tudents*. ""'"""""!"'"''"""""'" 

d.  grmts  for  outstandrng  elementary  and  secondary  school  level  taaichers  to  atteiid  uni- 

versiUes  for  further  studv  on  subjects  they  teach"* 

e.  should  the  full  respon.<iiblllty  for  primary  and  secondary  education  befeft  to  State 

and  lo<-al  commiuiitlesT 

5.  Do  you  favor  establbihment  ol  a  Youth  Conservation  CoirosimilitoVbeCCCoV the  thir- 

ties s\\.  a  cost  of  »lf»\nno.000  the  1st  year* 

6.  Do  you  favor  estahllsbment  o.  a  "domestic"  \'tticeCoTp»''..V.. /"//.' "/////.'"'///'''' 

7.  Should  CoaifTeas  pii.<s  my  bill  to  Increase  tbe  duties  on  l)oth  live  animals  and  dressed  ineai 

imporuvl  into  the  t'nited  States^" 

I*.  Do  yon  feel  that  the  Tnited  Nations  is  an  effective  force  for  Vorld  !)«»«■?' 

«.  Do  you  favor — 

a.  The  Kinx-An<lorson  medicare  bill  which  provides  (or  a  compulsory  health  program 

for  the  aged  under  social  security'' 

b.  Federal  legislation  which  would  allow  an   Income-tax  d*Kiacti<'n  for  •ieiiior  Vltireris 

to  reimbursi-  them  for  the  cost  of  a  health  and  liospltallnatlcn  insuranw;  policy 
tnlceii  out  with  a  priv;»t»'  msurance  com  pan  y"" 

10.  Do  vou  favor  the  bill  which  I  intro<iucvd  to  bring  labor  unions  linder  the  provisionVof  the 

Sherman  Antitrust  Act  and  other  laws  to  eliminate  monopolies  in  the  field  of  labor? 

11.  Do  you  think  that  Congress  should  appropriate  $460,000,000  in  Federal  fun.ls  for  the  con- 

struction of  public  fallout  shelters? 

12.  VV,-  are  spending  $4,300,000,000  on  foreign  aid  this  year.     Do  you  fcol  that  this  i)rosram 

-noiiUl  b.^ — 

a.  continual  .It  present  levels? 

b.  continued,  but  cuf... !.I..IIllll.!^^^^l^immiIH 

c.  gradually  redutiwi  until  terminatedT... '"'""''!'""" "' 

d.  Immediately  terminated?.. '...'.'..'. 

13.  In  view  of  the  continuing  Cuban  crisis,  do  you  believe  the  I  nited  States  shmikl-^ 

a.  continue  It.s  present  poliiies'.  .     

b.  Impose  a  strict  embargo  to  prevent  any  additional  war  materials  from  reaching  Cuba 

until  all  Communist  arms  and  men  are  withdrawn'' 

c.  Take  whatever  steps  are  necessary,  including  military  action,  to  overthrow  the 

Castro  regime?. 
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The  Fort  Michilimackinac  Massacre 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NEIL  STAEBLER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1963 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  occasion  to  call  attention 
to  an  historic  observance  which  will  take 
place  beginning  Thursday,  May  30.  1963, 
for  4  days,  at  Mackinaw  City.  Cheboygan, 
Petoskey.  and  Harbor  Springs. 

I  refer  to  the  Lacrosse-Fort  Michili- 
mackinac bicentennial  celebration  to 
commemorate  the  massacre  of  June  3, 
1763,  at  the  Straits  of  Mackinac. 


The  people  of  the  richly  historic  Mack- 
inac Straits  area,  where  Michigan's  two 
beautiful  peninsulas  are  tied  together  by 
the  magnificent  Mackinac  Bridge,  have 
arranged  these  activities  to  mark  this 
event  in  the  history  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Northwest. 

A  dramatic  reenactment  of  the  mas- 
sacre professionally  produced  with  a  cast 
of  hundreds  will  take  place  at  Fort  Mich- 
ilimackinac on  the  actual  spot  where  the 
original  mas.sacre  occurred.  EXiring  the 
4-day  commemorative,  beginning  on  Me- 
morial Day,  there  will  be  additional  ac- 
tivities characteristic  of  the  period  in 
which  the  original  events  took  place. 
This  will  include  tomahawk  and  knife 
throwing,  muzzle-loader  shoots,  archeiy, 
and  canoe  handling.  There  also  will  be 
three  modern  games  of  lacrosse  between 


two  of  the  Nation's  foremost  lacrosse 
teams.  This  one  concession  to  modernity 
arises  out  of  the  fact  that  the  game  from 
which  lacrosse  has  been  developed — the 
Indian  game  of  bagataway — was  the  ruse 
by  means  of  which  the  Indians  were  suc- 
cessful in  achieving  their  goal  of  elimi- 
nating the  garrison. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  stoi-y  of  this  Ameri- 
can  Trojan  horse  in  the  very  words  of 
Capt.  George  Etherington,  commandant 
of  Port  Michilimackinac  on  that  fateful 
day  written  9  days  later  on  June 
12.  1763,  to  Major  Gladwin,  commandant 
of  the  British  fort  at  Detroit,  which  it- 
.self  was  besieged  by  the  Indian  nations 
under  the  great  Chief  Pontiac.  This  is 
a  direct  transcript  from  Captain  Ether- 
ing ton's  letter; 

Michilimackinac. 

June  12.  1763 

Sir:  Notwithstanding  what  I  wrot  you  in 
my  last  that  all  the  Savages  were  amlcal 
and  that  everything  seem'd  in  p>erfect  tr;in- 
qulUty — yet  on  the  second  instant  the  Chlp- 
aways  who  live  In  aplaln  near  tbla  Fort 
apointed  to  play  ball,  as  they  had  done  al- 
most every  day  since  their  arrival  They 
play'd  from  morning  till  noon  then  throwing 
their  ball  close  to  the  Gate  and  observing 
Lieut  Lesley  and  me  afew  paces  out  of 
It.  they  came  behind  us.  selz'd  and  carried 
us  in  to  the  'Woods. 

In  the  mean  time  the  rest  ruab'd  Into  the 
Port,  where  they  found  their  squas  whom 
they  had  previously  planted  there  with  their 
hachets  hid  under  Blankets  which  they  took 
and  in  an  Instant  klld  Lieut  James  and 
fifteen  rank  Sc  file  and  a  Trader  named  Tracy, 
they  wounded  two  and  took  the  rest  of  the 
Garrison  prisoners  five  of  which  they  have 
since  klld 

The  massacre  was  part  of  the  conspir- 
acy of  Chief  Pontiac  and  developed  in  the 
backwash  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  be- 
tween the  French  and  British.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  the 
British  and  French  signed  a  peace  treaty 
but  the  British  either  forgot  to  sign  a 
treaty  with  the  Algonquins  or  chose  to 
simply  ignore  them. 

This  meant  that  as  far  as  the  Indians 
were  concerned  they  were  still  at  war 
with  the  British.  To  them  the  "French 
Father, "  was  merely  asleep  and  would 
one  day  awaken  and  regain  his  former 
eminence  in  the  New  World. 

Chief  Pontiac,  who  was  shrewd  and 
intelligent  and  who  would  have  been  a 
great  general  in  any  army.  was.  for  the 
moment,  however,  ready  to  concede  that 
the  British  were  dominant  and  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  approached  them  with  a 
request  for  a  commission — the  rank  of 
general — in  the  British  army.  He  was 
turned  down.  It  was,  in  part,  this  slight 
as  well  as  the  Algonquin  conviction  that 
they  were  still  at  war  with  the  redcoats 
that  led  Pontiac  to  plot  a  campaign 
which  he  believed  would  diive  the  Brit- 
ish out  of  the  Northwest  forever. 

His  plot  was  simplicity  itself.  The 
British  had  a  number  of  outposts  around 
the  Great  Lakes  which  they  had  either 
won  from  the  French  or  had  founded 
themselves.  Among  these  outposts  and 
forts  *-ere  Fort  Michilimackinac.  St. 
Joseph.  Green  Bay.  Fort  Pitt.  Niagara. 
Sandusky.  Pontiacs  plan  was  to  mount 
Indian  attacks  against  all  these  posts 
simultaneously.     And   his  plan   worked. 
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and  all  up  and  down  the  frontier 
the  British  outposts  were  falling  to  the 
Algonquins.  Nine  posts  in  all  were  cap- 
tured at  alKJUt  the  same  time.  And 
though  Pontiac  had  won  the  day.  he 
eventually  lost  his  war  as  the  British 
juggernaut  continued  to  roll  through  the 
wilderness,  reclaiming  the  outposts  from 
the  Indians. 

There  is  much  for  the  student,  tour- 
ist, and  sightseer  to  enjoy  at  the  Straits 
of  Mackinac.  The  old  fort  has  been  re- 
stored to  its  original  18th  century  condi- 
tion through  the  combined  efforts  of 
Michigan  State  University  and  the 
Mackinac  Island  State  Park  Commission. 
The  fort  looks  now  just  as  it  did  on  the 
eve  of  that  fateful  lacrosse  game. 

On  behalf  of  the  bicentennial  com- 
mittee, may  I  extend  to  all  of  you  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  visit  the  straits  area, 
particularly  the  restored  forts  at  Macki- 
naw City  and  Mackinac  Island. 


1963  Armed  Forces  Day  Celebration  at 
Fort  Devens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1963 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include 
therein  a  speech  that  I  recently  made  on 
the  occasion  of  Armed  Forces  Day  at 
Port  Devens,  Mass.,  in  my  district: 

Remarks  in  Past  or  Concrebsman  Philip  J. 
PHILBIN  ON  Armed  Forces  Dat,  Port 
Devens,  Mass. 

It  Is  a  very  happy  privilege  and  honor  for 
me  to  Join  with  you  today  at  Fort  Devens  in 
your  Inspiring  Armed  Forces  Day  celebration. 

I  am  very  thankful  to  General  Verbeck  for 
his  considerate  Invitation,  and  for  the  fine, 
outetandlng  record  which  he,  his  able  staiT, 
and  all  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  this 
great  command  have  made  for  the  Army  and 
the  national  defense. 

In  community  and  district,  we  have  always 
been  most  fortunate  in  having  notable, 
splendid  commanding  officers  and  other  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  personnel  at  Port  Devens. 
L«t  me  assure  you  that  we  have  been  very 
proud  of  the  magnificent  services  this  com- 
mand has  rendered  to  the  Nation  and  the 
world  throughout  the  years. 

Port  Devens  Is  one  of  our  great  Army  posts 
and  we  have  every  reason  always  to  be  proud 
of  Its  marked  contributions  to  the  security 
of  the  Nation. 

If  I  may  strike  a  personal  note  today.  I 
dont  suppose  that  Fort  Devens  or  any  other 
military  post  has  ever  had  a  finer,  more  capa- 
ble, efficient,  dedicated  commanding  officer 
than  Gen.  William  J.  Verbeck. 

I  know  he  is  a  man  of  great  modesty  and 
humility  but  I  think  It  must  be  said  here 
t<xlay  that  we  consider  General  Verbeck  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  commanders  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  A  general  officer  of  great 
ability  and  humane  spirit,  considerate  of  all 
the  personnel  of  his  command  and  most 
gracious  and  helpful  In  his  public  and  com- 
munity relations.  I  am  very  happy  to  hall 
and  salute  him  as  a  truly  great  military 
leader  and  great  American,  and  I  wish  tor 


him  and  Mrs.  Verbeck  and  their  lovely  family, 
continued  success,  good  health  and  ail 
choicest  blessings  in  the  future.  We  will  long 
remember  his  fine  work  at  Port  Devens  and 
I  will  ever  be  grateful  for  his  cooperation  and 
help  In  behalf  of  our  p>eople. 

Fortunately  for  ua.  for  our  Nation  and  the 
world,  on  this  Armed  Forces  Day,  we  are  in 
a  position  to  make  a  high  and  confident 
appraisal  of  the  state  of  readiness,  efficiency 
and  power  of  our  armed  services. 

We  are  faced  with  an  insidious  Communist 
conspiracy  which  seeks  to  dominate  the 
world  and  suppress  the  liberties  of  freemen 
and  women.  The  one  great  deterrent  that 
is  effectively  preventing  world  communism 
from  spreading  Its  Influence  and  control  and 
Imposing  the  evils  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion upon  the  world  lias  been.  Is  and  will 
continue  to  be,  the  strength,  power  and 
readiness  of  our  armed  services,  our  great 
free  enterprise  system  which  backs  them  up, 
and  the  will  and  determination  of  the 
American  people  to  preserve  our  blessed 
heritage,  come  what  may. 

Let  us  ever  be  mindful  of  the  great  debt  we 
owe  to  those  In  every  generation  who  have 
prot«cted  our  great  land,  and  those  who  will 
continue  in  the  years  to  come,  as  long  as  It 
may  be  necessary,  to  deter  the  potential 
enemies  of  this  Nation  and  the  free  world, 
whoever  they  may  be. 

Let  us  today  take  example  from  the  strug- 
gles and  sacrifices  that  so  many  have  made, 
and  are  making,  to  keep  this  NaUon  free 
and  safe  and  inspired  by  our  spiritual  Ideals, 
political  truths  and  the  promise  and  faith 
of  our  great  free  destiny. 

On  this  Armed  Forces  Day  and  always, 
let  U8  continue  to  strive  harder  than  ever 
through  strength,  wisdom  and  Justice  for 
lasting  freedom  and  enduring  peace  In  the 
world. 


The  International  Game  of  Russian 
Roulette  Must  Be  Stopped 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1963 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sudeten 
German  Day  will  be  observed  In  Stutt- 
gart, Germany,  on  June  1  through  3, 
1963.  This  is  an  annual  observance 
which  attracts  between  300,000  and  500,- 
000  German  people.  This  year  sessions 
of  the  assembly  will  be  addressed  by  the 
President  of  the  German  Republic,  Fed- 
eral Minister  Dr.  Ing.  Hans-Christoph 
Seebohm,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Baden- 
Wurttenberg  and  leading  members  of  the 
Bundestag. 

The  motto  of  this  year's  assembly  is 
"Fi-ee  Homeland — United  Europe." 

Under  leave  previously  obtained,  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  the  message  which  I 
sent  to  this  important  European  meet- 
ing: 

The  International  Game  or  Russian 
Roulette  Must  Be  Stopped 
I  am  pleased  to  send  warm  greetings  and 
best  wishes  to  all  taking  part  In  the  annual 
Sudeten  German  Day.  The  theme  you  have 
selected  for  your  annual  meeting  "Free 
Homeland — United  Europe"  Is  most  fitting. 
It  expresses  the  basic  political  principles 
which  bind  together  In  common  cause  civi- 
lized people  on  all  the  continents.    But  it  has 


special  application  to  Europe,  the  historic 
seat  of  Western  civilization,  and  the  well- 
spring  of  the  great  moral  and  political  values 
which  undergird  the  foundations  of  free 
Institutions  In  the  New  World. 

For  centuries  Imperial  Russia,  the  historic 
seat  of  despotism  and  reactionary  thought, 
has  reaped  a  rich  harvest  from  a  divided 
Europe.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  auto- 
cratic czars  to  spread  the  seeds  of  discord 
among  the  civilized  European  nations  and 
to  drive  their  leaders  Into  conflict  with  one 
another.  Every  conflict  between  the  ad- 
vanced European  nations  increased  the  im- 
perial power  of  Moscow.  This  Is  a  fact  of 
history  we  must  face  with  reality. 

The  present  Russian  dictators  are  carrying 
on  the  predatory  traditions  of  the  czars. 
They  have  split  Europe  by  the  force  of  arms 
and  they  maintain  that  unnatural  and  dan- 
gerous partition  by  military  occupation  and 
government  by  terror.  An  iron  curtain  has 
been  erected  by  Imperial  Russia  to  mark  this 
dangerous  division  of  civilized  Europe. 
Behind  that  Iron  curtain  are  many  once  free 
and  Independent  nations  such  as  Estonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Byelorussia, 
Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  Armenia,  Georgia,  among  others. 
The  pyeoples  of  all  those  captive  nations 
have  strong,  hUtorlc  attachments  to  the 
culture  and  ideals  of  free  Europe.  All  of 
them  are  non-Russians  who.  In  this  century, 
have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  self-govern- 
ment. The  continuing  demand  of  these 
captive  peoples  for  governments  of  their  own 
free  choice  and  their  aspirations  for  free- 
dom and  national  Independence  have  served 
as  a  powerful  brake  on  the  aggressive  and 
Imperial  ambitions  of  Moscow.  Continued 
Russian  resistance  against  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  these  highly  clvUlzed  peoples 
has  made  Central-East  Europe  into  a  vola- 
tile, political  tlnderbox.  The  growing  as- 
pirations of  these  captive  peoples  for  free- 
dom and  national  Independence  and  the 
continuing  efforts  of  imperial  Russia  to  Im- 
pose upon  them  a  feudal  and  primitive  way 
of  life  has  created  a  serious  threat  of  bloody 
revolutions  and  war. 

That  tlireat  must  be  removed.  Peaceful 
arbitration  of  that  conflict  Is  imi>eratlve. 
Universal  application  of  the  principle  of  na- 
tional self-determination,  under  United  Na- 
tions supervision,  must  be  applied  to  that 
vast  area  of  conflict  without  delay.  The  self- 
evident  alternative  Is  bloody  revolutions  and 
wars  of  liberation  into  freedom  which  could 
escalate  into  a  thermonuclear  holocaust. 
To  delay  action  on  the  peaceful  resolution 
of  this  volatile  political  conflict  is  to  court 
disaster. 

Part  of  this  explosive  political  problem  is 
the  partition  of  Germany  by  Imperial  Rus- 
sia. The  people  of  now  free  Germany  have 
established  a  government  of  their  own 
choice,  are  masters  of  their  destiny  and  en- 
joy the  blessings  of  self-government.  In 
fulfilling  their  aspirations  the  people  of 
Germany  have  had  the  full  8upp>ort  and  en- 
couragement of  the  Western  nations.  But 
the  Russians  have  pursued  a  contrarj*  course 
with  respect  to  the  German  territories  they 
occupied  at  the  close  of  World  War  II.  There 
a  rump  government  of  Moscow  stooges  has 
been  lmf>06ed  upon  the  people.  All  basic 
liberties  and  freedoms  are  denied  the  people 
The  feudal  and  primitive  system  of  Imperial 
Russia  Is  being  forced  upon  the  people. 
Eighteen  years  after  the  close  of  hostilities 
the  Russians  continue  a  full-scale  occupation 
of  a  large  part  of  Germany.  To  emphasize 
the  Intention  of  Imperial  Russia  to  make 
this  unnatural  partition  of  Germany  a 
permanent  feature  of  European  life,  the 
Russians  undertook  the  highly  provocative 
action  of  erecting  the  Berlin  wall.  That 
wall  stands  as  a  testament  to  Russian  in- 
humanity— an  admission  that  only  the  exer- 
cise of  brute  force  can  prevent  the  German 
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people  from  fulfilling  their  aaplratlons  for  a 
free  and  united  Germany,  under  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  free  choice  and  through 
a  system  which  guarantees  popular  consent 
by  the  governed. 

President  Kennedy  has  warned  the  Rus- 
sian leaders  that  a  continuation  of  their 
false  partition  of  Oermajiy  is  fraught  with 
dangerous  consequences.  In  his  memorable 
reply  to  the  most  recent  Russian  ultimatum 
on  Berlin  and  Germany.  President  Kennedy 
underscored  that  danger  and  proposed  a 
peaceful  settlement  based  upon  the  freely 
expressed  wishes  of  the  people  directly  con- 
cerned. I  quote  the  moet  pertinent  part  of 
his  peaceful  proposal  : 

"The  U.a.  Government  continues  to  believe 
that  there  will  be  no  real  solution  of  the 
German  problem,  nor  any  real  tranquillity  In 
central  Europe,  until  the  German  people  are 
reunified  in  peace  and  freedom  on  the  basis 
of  the  linlversally  recognized  principle  of 
self-determination." 

President  Kennedy  made  that  proposal  In 
July  Idai.  now  almost  2  years  ago.  The 
Russians  refused  to  consider  It  and  have 
continued  along  their  dangerous  path  of 
provocations  and  wholesale  denials  of  basic 
human  rights.  Thus,  the  Muscovites  are 
playing  a  game  of  Russian  roulette  with  the 
pent-up  and  explosive  aspirations  of  all  the 
non-Ruaslan  peoples  Imprisoned  behind  the 
Iron  CurtAln.  We  must  stop  that  game  of 
Russian  nnilette  before  the  human  explosion 
which  Is  sure  to  result  plunges  the  world 
Into  another  war. 

I  know  you  Join  with  me  In  looking  for- 
ward to  the  early  and  universal  application 
of  the  principle  of  national  self-determina- 
tion as  the  only  practical  means  of  prevent- 
ing war.  All  people  who  sincerely  want 
peace  will  call  out  for  this  remedy.  All  who 
believe  In  human  freedom  and  Justice  are 
working  toward  this  peaceful  settlement.  All 
of  Europe  must  be  reunited  In  peace  and 
freedom.  Attainment  of  that  objective  binds 
all  civilized  people  In  a  common  cause. 
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or    IDAHO 
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Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will 
be  a  poignant  moment  in  a  commemora- 
tive program  on  June  2,  1963.  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery  when  every  citi- 
zen ol  the  United  States  should  pause 
to  remember  with  remorse  that  Ameri- 
cans of  Japanese  ancestry  were  mis- 
judged and  mistreated  at  the  beginning 
of  World  War  II:  that  their  subsequent 
history  shows  brilliant  military  achieve- 
ment: and  that  they  are  paying  respect 
to  all  American  war  dead  and  to  their 
own  sons  who  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice. In  the  war  hysteria  after  the  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor,  these  people,  of 
whom  there  were  about  110.000  residing 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  had  their  patriotism 
impugned,  their  property  confiscated, 
and  their  liberties  restrained.  They 
were  taken  into  custody  and  transported 
to  inland  internment  camps  and  the 
young  people  denied  entry  into  military 
service. 


The  occasion  for  the  gesture  of  tribute 
will  be  at  services  on  Sunday,  sponsored 
by  the  Japanese  American  League  dur- 
ing which  a  wreath  will  be  laid  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknowr^  in  tribute  to  all 
war  dead.  The  services  also  include 
commemoration  of  the  Nisei  dead  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  of  whom 
there  are  21,  4  from  Idaho. 

After  2  years  of  internment,  there  was 
a  change  of  heart  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  and  President  Roosevelt 
declared  the  Nisei  were  eligible  for  mili- 
tary service.  More  than  33.000  were  in- 
ducted into  the  Army  and  formed  into 
2  special  units,  the  442d  Regimental 
Combat  Team  and  the  101st  Battalion. 
Their  achievements  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle were  spectacular,  gallant,  and 
courageous. 

The  101st  was  named  'The  Purple 
Heart  Battalion"  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous casualties.  The  442d  became  the 
most  decorated  unit  in  American  mili- 
tary history  for  its  size  and  length  of 
service.  Seven  unit  citations  were 
awarded  and  for  seven  major  campaigns 
in  Italy  and  France. 

Among  the  18.143  individual  decora- 
tions for  bravery  were  one  Congi^ssional 
Medal  of  Honor.  52  Distingui-shed'servlce 
Crosses,  one  Ehstinguished  Service  Medal, 
28  oak  leaf  clusters  to  the  Silver  Star, 
560  Silver  Stars,  22  Legions  of  Merit.  15 
Soldiers  Medals,  approximately  1.200  oak 
leaf  clusters  to  the  Bronze  Star  Medals, 
approximately  4.000  Bronze  Star  medals. 
12  French  Croix  de  Guerre.  2  palms  to 
the  French  Croix  de  Guerre,  2  Italian 
Medals  for  military  service. 
President  Tniman  declared — 

The  record  Is  documented  by  epl8<xles  of 
highest  valor  Yet  the  noble.it  evidence  of 
their  devotion  to  America  Is  that  In  fighting 
for  their  own  country,  those  assigned  to  the 
PEiclflc  theater  had  to  flght  their  own  race. 
This  they  did.  knowing  that  In  victory  for 
the  American  cause  was  victory  for  all  man- 
kind 

Coming  from  Idaho  to  take  part  in 
the  commemorative  services  are  Mr  and 
Mrs.  S.  Nakashima  of  Pocatello.  who 
have  two  sons  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Mura- 
kama.  of  Pocatello,  who  have  one  son 
interred  in  the  hallowed  ground  there. 
Another  Idaho  soldier  interred  there  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  H.  Nagano,  Blackfoot. 

As  my  tribute  to  the  brave  Nisei,  I  sub- 
mit for  inclusion  in  the  Congrkssion/u- 
Record  a  list  of  their  names  and  their 
parents  so  that  the  roster  may  become 
a  permanent  part  of  the  archives  of 
Congress; 

NlSD      iKTXUtED     AT      ARUINCTON 

1.  H.ida.  Pfc  Victor  K  .  parents,  the  Hada 
family.  Nixon.  Tex. 

2  Ishlda.  Sgt.  Haruo,  mother,  Mrs  A. 
lahlda.  Milwaukee.  Wis 

3  Kokubu,  Cpl  Jlmmle  T.  sister.  Mrs. 
Charles  Pujlsakl.  Brighton.  Colo 

4  Kuge.  Pfc  Tamotsu  Thomas,  parents. 
Mr  and  Mrs  C   Kuge.  Chicago,  111. 

5  Masaoka.  Prt  Ben  Prank,  mother,  Mrs. 
H    Masaoka.   Los   Angeles.   Calif 

6  Matsumoto  T3g  Hlsi\o.  wife.  Mrs  Tayeko 
Mat«umoto.  Springfield.  Va. 

7  Morlhlro.  Pfc  Roy  T  ,  parents.  Mr.  and 
Mrs    George  Morlhlro.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


8.  Murakami.    Pfc.    Klyoshl,    parents     Mr 
and  Mrs.  T.  Murakami,  Pocatello.  Idaho. 

9.  Nagano,   Pvt.   Hiroshl,   mother,  Mrs    H. 
Nagano,  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 

10  Nagato.  Pfc.  Pumltake.  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B.  Nagato.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

11.  Nakamura,  I>fc.  John  M.,  mother  Mrs 
William  Nakamura,  Flint.  Mich. 

12.  Nakashima,  Pvt  Ralto,  parents,  Mr 
and  Mrs    S.  Naka.shlma.  Pocatello.  Idaho. 

13.  Nakashima.  Sgt.  Wataru.  parenu,  Mr 
and  Mrs.  3.  Nakashima,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

14.  Oba.  Pvt  Stanley  Takeshi,  parents,  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Y.  Oba.  PorUand,  Oreg. 

15  Onoye.  Pfc  Lloyd  Mltsuru.  sister,  Mrs 
Ira  Shlmns.^kl.  Bethesda.  Md. 

16  Shlmlzu.  T.  Sgt.  Jimmy  T.,  sister.  Miss 
Mary  Shlmlzu.  Seattle.  Wash. 

17  Shlozawa.  Pvt,  Roy  R  ,  father,  Heljlro 
Shlozawa,  Clearfield,  Utah. 

18.  Tanaka,  Pfc.  John,  mother,  Mrs.  T 
Tanaka,  Denver,  Colo. 

19  Tanamachl,  Pfc.  Saburo,  mother,  Mrs. 
K  Tanamachl,  San  Benito,  Tex. 

20  Toyota.  Pfc.  Shlchlzo.  parents,  Mr,  and 
Mrs    C    Toyota.  Wlckllffe,  Ohio, 

21  Yamaguchl,  T4g  George  T.  mother, 
Mrs    Masaye  Yamagiichl,  Chicago,  111. 

And,  as  a  tribute  to  the  parents  of  all 
Nisei  military-  dead  and  in  appreciation 
of  the  livins  and  their  fine  example  of 
citizenship,  I  offer  the  closing  paragraph 
of  their  touching  creed: 

Because  I  believe  In  America,  and  I  trust 
she  believes  In  me,  and  because  I  have  re- 
ceived Innumerable  benefits  from  her.  I 
pledge  myself  to  do  honor  to  her  at  all  times 
and  In  all  places,  to  support  her  Constitution, 
to  obey  her  laws,  to  respect  her  flag,  to  de- 
fend her  against  all  enemies,  foreign  or 
domestic;  to  actively  assume  my  duties  and 
obligations  as  a  citizen,  cheerfully  and  with- 
out any  reservations  whatsoever,  in  the  hope 
that  I  may  become  a  better  American  In  a 
greater  America. 

The  creed  was  WTitten  by  Mike  Mat- 
saoka. 
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Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  my  re- 
marks to  the  Henry  and  Stanley  Cichon 
Po.st,  the  American  Legion;  the  Cespino- 
Russo  Post,  the  American  Legion:  and 
the  Staten  Island  Memorial  Day  Service 
sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  Richmond  County,  at  Hero  Park. 
Staten  Island,  NY.: 

I.rrs  Not  Sei.l  Otrselves  Shobt 

Gentlemen  and  ladles,  to  thoee  of  us  who 
have  seen  service  In  our  country's  wars  this 
day  holds  a  particular  and  cherished  signifi- 
cance It  Is  a  day  the  years  roll  away,  a 
day  when  we  see  ourselves  once  again  In 
Korea,  on  the  beaches  of  Normandy  or 
Okinawa,  or  perhaps  In  the  Meuse-Argonne, 
or  to  a  few  In  the  fast-thlnnlng  ranks  of  1898, 
on  San  Juan  Hill  Whatever  our  war — and 
wars  haven  t  changed  basically  since  Caesar's 
time  our  remembrances  are  much  the 
same  We  recall  the  comradeship,  the 
mounting   tenseness   and  excitement  as  our 


ships  or  planes  neared  a  -foreign  shore,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  meeting  hardship  and 
haznrd  steadfastly  and  proudly.  Most  of  the 
bitterness,  the  fear  and  the  grief  has  been 
washed  away  by  the  healing  process  of 
time.  In  your  reminiscences  with  old  com- 
rades, you  dwell  largely  on  the  htunorous 
;ispects  of  service  life — or  those  that  seem 
Imniorous  now  but  might  have  been  grim 
iudeed  at  the  time.  Such  as  the  conversa- 
tion overheard  by  one  of  my  friends,  whose 
.squad  was  under  fire  from  a  Japanese 
machinegun  on  the  Island  of  Salpan.  One 
of  the  rifllemen.  apropos  of  nothing  at  all, 
remarked  to  his  buddy:  "I  wish  I  was  a  clvll- 
llan."  Whereupon  the  other,  with  a  wonder- 
ing look,  replied:      Where?     Here?" 

Those  are  the  bits  and  pieces  of  war  that 
remain  green  and  fresh  In  the  memory. 
But  there  are  other,  more  Important  mem- 
ories that  must  be  kept  green  and  fresh  if  we 
are  to  be  worthy  of  those  who  shared  the  ex- 
perience of  war  with  us  but  who  did  not  live 
to  share  our  remlnlscenses.  Each  of  us  who 
saw  combat  can  recall  the  sudden,  crushing 
finality  of  a  friend's  death  In  action. 

Let  us  call  a  muster  roll  of  those  who  gave 
their  lives  In  order  that  we  might  be  free — 
and  bear  in  mind  that  these  few  figures  I  give 
you  are  only  those  who  were  killed  In  ac- 
tion—In  the  Revolution,  4,435;  In  the  War  of 
1812,  2.260;  In  the  Mexican  War,  1,733:  In  the 
Civil  War,  140,414  of  the  Blue  and  74.524 
of  the  Gray;  In  the  Spanish -American  War, 
385;  m  World  War  I.  53,402;  In  World  War 
II,  291,567;  and.  In  the  Korean  War,  33.629. 
Those  totals  are  the  cost  of  freedom.  It  Is  a 
somber  balance  sheet  and,  to  those  of  us 
who  were  spared  to  carry  on.  It  must  remain 
a  debt  of  honor  that  can  be  paid  only  if  we 
maintain  the  resolute  faith  In  ourselves  and 
In  our  cause  that  we  once  so  stoutly  shared 
with  those  who.  In  Lincoln's  Immortal  words, 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion. 

We  are  in  a  period  of  unsurpassed  material 
prosperity.  Our  standard  of  living  ha.s  risen 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  even  the  moet 
optimistic  economist  of  two  decades  ago. 
Our  Industry  turns  out  a  seemingly  inex- 
haustible array  of  goods  that  Is  the  marvel 
and  the  envy  of  the  world.  Our  political 
system,  though  It  has  its  Imperfections,  Is 
generally  conceded  to  be  the  most  equitable 
thus  far  devised  by  man.  We  are,  on  bal- 
ance, the  preeminent  power  In  the  world. 
Yet  with  all  this  we,  as  a  nation,  seem  to 
be  In  a  period  of  self-doubt,  Irresolution, 
timidity,  and  even  fearfulness.  It  Is  very 
likely  that  our  development  of  the  atomic 
bomb  and  our  subsequent  decision  to  end 
the  Pacific  war  with  It  sowed  the  seed  of 
guilt  in  some  who  today  argue  that  we  should 
strip  ourselves  of  such  weapons  and  entrust 
ourselves  to  the  dubious  mercies  of  the 
Kremlin.  That  the  bomb  saved  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  lives — Japanese  as  well  as 
our  own— by  making  an  Invasion  of  Japan 
unnecessary   Is  seldom  pointed   out. 

On  every  side  we  see  ban-the-bomb  groups, 
composed,  I  am  sure,  mainly  of  sincere,  well- 
meaning  people,  advocating  unilateral  dis- 
armament— on  our  part,  of  course — if  that 
Is  the  only  means  of  banning  the  bomb. 
Their  cry  is  the  familiar.  "Better  Red  than 
dead,  "  and  they  Imply  that  those  who  wish 
to  keep  our  atomic  defensive  arsenal — on  the 
ground  of  commonsense — are  In  some  way 
advocating  a  nuclear  holocaust.  To  me,  this 
Is  akin  to  disarming  a  policeman  on  the 
ground  that  a  hoodlum  might  be  provoked 
Into  violence  by  the  sight  of  the  officer's 
weapon.  Unfortunately,  these  groups  create 
an  impression  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
numbers  and  through  emotionalism  attract 
many  who  do  not  take  the  time  to  think  the 
matter  out.  No  one  In  his  right  mind  ad- 
vocates a  nuclear  war;  but  neither  does  any- 
one in  his  right  mind  advocate  laying  down 
his  weapons  In  the  face  of  an  armed  enemy. 


There  are  those,  too,  who  are  quick  to  seize 
upon  any  Internal  difficulty  In  the  United 
States  and,  with  much  hand  wringing,  see  in 
it  the  signs  of  decay  In  our  democracy.  The 
civil  rights  crisis  In  Birmingham  Is  a  case 
In  point.  Naturally,  the  Kremlin  has  wrung 
every  ounce  of  antl-Amerlcan  propaganda  out 
of  this  distressing  situation.  But  our  own 
Cassandras  are  almost  as  bad.  Conveniently 
overlooking  the  great  strides  the  Negro  has 
made  in  the  past  decades,  they  wall  that 
Southern  opposition  to  Integration  is  de- 
stroying our  "democratic  image"  and  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies.  To  hear 
them  talk,  you  would  think  prejudice  and 
bigotry  were  American  inventions.  Yet  how 
many  of  them  do  you  hear  condemning  anti- 
Semitism  in  Russia,  a  country  whose  record 
of  Jewish  oppression  Is  second  only  to  that  of 
Germany  under  Hitler?  Examined  objec- 
tively, the  claims  of  these  doomsayers  that 
the  American  way  is  decaying  are,  of  course, 
utter  nonsense. 

Integration    is    becoming    a    fact    In    the 
South,    and    peacefully    for    the    most    part. 
But  those  who  take  alarm  at  this  struggle, 
and  in  the  other  conflicts  that  are  part  and 
parcel    of    a    dynamic    democracy,    are    per- 
suasive, they  have  access  to  the  press  and 
the   airwaves,   and    they   succeed   in   sowing 
a    certain    amount    of    doubt    In    ourselves. 
The  other  side  of  the  story  is  told  so  seldom 
that  we  tend  to  forget  there  Is  another  side. 
And    so    we    wonder  •   •    •   are    we    slipping 
as   a   nation?     Are   we   becoming   decadent? 
When    our    faith    in    ourselves    begins    to 
weaken,  we  tend  to  endow  ovu-  enemies  with 
far  more  strength  than  they  possess.     It  Is 
historically  true  that  we.  as  a  nation,  either 
underestimate  or  overestimate  our  foes.     In 
the  1930's,  we  dismissed  the  Japanese  threat 
quite  airily:  our  Navy  could  sink  theirs  In  a 
day;   their  Army  was  primitive;  they  had  no 
industrial  capacity,  and  so  on.     Then  came 
Pearl  Harbor.     Overnight,  the  Japanese  be- 
came   supermen.     When    a    lone    Japanese 
submarine  lobbed  a  few  Ineffective  shells  at 
an  oil  refinery  on  the  California  coast,  the 
fainthearts  spoke  wildly  of  retiring  behind 
the   Rocky   Mountains  to  carry  on   the  war 
from  there.     Ultimately,  of  course,  we  real- 
ized   what    had    been    true    along — though 
tenacious    fighters,    the    Japanese    had    no 
chance  from  the  start  In  a  war  with  a  highly 
developed  Industrial  nation  like  the  United 
States.     But  I  detect  signs  that  this  lesson 
is    being    forgotten,    that    the    doom-sayers 
and  the  propagandists  have  created  In  us  a 
feeling  that  the  Russians  are  supermen  and 
their  leader,  Khrushchev,  Is  a  man  of  con- 
summate cunning  whose  thought  processes 
are  as  Infallible  as  the  reckoning  of  a  com- 
puter.    Think  back  to  the  day  a  few  years 
ago  when  the  Reds  launched  their  Sputnik. 
From  the  ensuing  uproar  you  could  have 
been   led  to  believe  that  the  United   States 
had  no  space  program.    We  became  Intently 
self-critical — not    that    I    am    against    self- 
criticism,  which,   in  moderate  doses   can   be 
constructive — and  began  to  question  our  ed- 
ucational system,  our  Industrial  know-how. 
and  the  skills  of  our  scientists.     Of  course, 
there  was  nothing  serlouly  wrong  in  any  of 
those  areas.     Yet,  today,  with  the  cheers  for 
Gordon  Cooper  still  ringing  in  our  ears,  there 
are  those  who  will  tell  you — on  scanty  evi- 
dence— that  the  Russians  are  far,  far  ahead 
of  us  In  the  race  to  the  moon.     In  certain 
aspects  of  rocketry,  perhaps  they  are  ahead 
of  us  slightly.    But  a  good  deal  of  what  the 
Russians   claim   must  be  accepted  on   faith. 
I  want  to  remind  you  that  nobody,  but  no- 
body. In  the  free  world  has  ever  witnessed  a 
Russian   space  shot.     Contrast   this   strange 
secretlveness     with     our     launchlngs — con- 
ducted openly  with  the  whole  world  Invited 
to  watch.    Yet  too  many  of  us  feel,  in  a  vague 
sort  of  way,  that  we  are  behind  the  Russians 
In  the  space  race. 


This  tendency  to  overestimate  the  Rus- 
sians Is  encroaching  into  another  area,  also — 
the  field  of  history.  As  World  Wtir  II  re- 
cedes down  the  corridor  of  time,  you  hear 
and  read  more  and  more  that  "Russia  won 
the  war  In  Europe."  And  you  hear  it  from 
those  who  should  know  better.  This,  of 
course.  Is  what  Russia  wants  the  world  to 
believe — the  Russians  also  teach  that  they 
won  the  Pacific  war  singlehanded — and  more 
and  more  people  have  been  lulled  Into  be- 
lieving it.  But  here  the  Russians  cannot 
hide  behind  their  curtain  of  secrecy;  there 
are  facts  and  figures,  long  since  swept  under 
the  rug,  that  paint  an  entirely  different  pic- 
ture. Before  we  buy  this  myth  of  the  super- 
Russians,  let's,  as  Al  Smith  used  to  say,  look 
at  the  record. 

First,  let's  examine  the  Russians'  vaunted 
political  acumen  and  their  so-called  un- 
rivaled Intelligence  system.  The  late  tyrant, 
Stalin,  as  we  know,  had  a  reputation  for  per- 
ceptlveness  and  guile  In  his  dealings  with 
foreign  nations.  Yet  how  many  of  you  know 
that  this  same,  all-wise  Stalin  actually  be- 
lieved that  Adolf  Hitler  would  honor  his  non- 
aggression  pact  with  Russia?  And  that  de- 
spite their  boasted  spy  network,  the  Russians 
had  no  Inkling  of  the  German  attack  until 
one  of  their  division  commanders  noticed  a 
cloud  of  dust  mounting  over  the  Polish  fron. 
tier  one  morning  in  1941?  Under  that  cloud 
of  dust  were  the  Nazi  armored  columns. 

It  Is  known  now  that  the  Germans  were 
vastly  outnumbered  In  Russia;  so  much  so 
that  most  of  the  general  staff  corps  felt  they 
were  courting  disaster  In  challenging  the 
overwhelming  and — theoretically — highly 
skilled  Soviet  army.  We  know  what  hap- 
pened. The  Russian  troops  disintegrated  be- 
fore the  advancing  Germans;  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Russian  soldiers  simply  threw 
down  their  arms  and  surrendered.  Others 
Joined  the  Germans  against  their  own  coun- 
try. The  Russians  fell  back  almost  to  the 
gates  of  Moscow.  And  then,  surprisingly,  the 
tide  began  to  turn.  The  Russians  gave  it  out 
that  their  heroic  troops  and  their  mighty 
Industry,  single-handedly  threw  back  the  foe. 
But  what  actually  happened?  Well,  we  were 
In  the  war  by  that  time,  and  the  answer  is 
provided  In  an  official  Army  history — widely 
unread,  I  am  unhappy  to  say — that  was  pub- 
lished some  10  years  ago.  It  has  to  do  with 
a  dry  subject— lend-lease  aid— but  In  this 
book  are  facts  and  figures  that  every  Ameri- 
can should  know.  They  will  enable  us  to 
refute  those  who  would  distort  history  and 
tmdermine  our  faith  in  ourselves. 

This  history,  written  by  T.  H.  Vail  Motter, 
tells  us  that  American  deliveries  through 
the  Persian  corridor  to  the  U.S.S.R.  were 
sufficient,  by  the  standards  of  our  own  Army. 
to  maintain  60 — and  I  emphasize  that  figure, 
60 — Russian  combat  divisions  in  the  line. 
Now.  remember  that  the  Persian  Gulf  cor- 
ridor was  only  one  of  five  routes  by  which 
we  supplied  the  Soviets.  And  this  corridor 
carried  only  28.8  percent  of  the  grand  total 
of  17.499,861  tons  of  cargo  shipped  to  Russia 
from  the  We&tern  Hemisphere  between  June 
22,   1941,  and  September  20.  1945. 

Mr.  Motter  points  out  that  almost  half 
of  these  Russian-aid  supplies  reached  the 
Soviet  Union  via  a  sealane  which  extended 
from  American  Pacific  ports  around  to  the 
north  of  Honshu.  Because  of  the  peculiar 
situation  by  which  Japan  winked  at  the 
traffic  to  her  ally's  enemy,  only  supplies 
classified  as  nonmilltary  were  carried.  But 
the  rest  of  the?e  supplies  were  military. 
More  than  8.500.000  tons  of  strictly  military 
materiel — enough  to  maintain  from  150  to 
200  Russian  divisions — vpere  sent  to  the 
Soviet  from  the  United  States.  In  addition 
to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  con- 
tributed by  our  Allies.  Now,  consider  this 
item:  we  shipped  to  Russia  14.834  military 
aircraft,  a  total  that  was  very  likely  larger 
than    the    entire    Soviet    World    War    II    air 
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force.  And  consider  this  Item:  ve  Bhlpped 
to  RuMla  400.536  truckj — •  truly  etaggertng 
number  uid  a  total  that  repreeented  7>4 
months  of  our  output  at  peak  war  produc- 
tion and  was  the  equivalent  o€  2  years  and 
7  month*  of  the  prewar  capacity  of  the 
vaunted  Soviet  Industrial  machine.  What 
this  effort  ooet  In  money  will  be  forever  un- 
known; we  wrote  off  the  military  supplies 
.IS  a  part  of  the  war  effort  and  have  been 
negotlaung,  unsuccessfully,  of  course,  with 
the  SovleU  for  the  balance  ever  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

In    effect,    we    underwrote    the    Russian 
Army — not  only  In  tanks,  planes,  arms,  and 
ammunition,  but  even  to  the  point  of  pre- 
paring   a   special    Red    army   ration    In    this 
country    to   be   canned    and   shipped   to   the 
Soviets.      CXlt   of    some    290    to    350    Russian 
divisions  In  the  line  against  the  Germans, 
we  maintained  at  least  half  of  them.     Now 
the  historians  say  that  our  aid  was  a  major 
contribution  to  the  Russian  victory      I  will 
go   a  great   deal   further   than    that.      I   say 
that  the  Russian  victory  over  the  Germans 
was  "made  In  the  T7S.A."    I  say  further  that 
not   only   did    the   Rtisslans   not   defeat    the 
Germans  slnglehandedly.  as  they  boast,  that 
they  woxild  have  damned  well  lost  their  war 
If  It  had  not  been  for  our  help.     And  there 
Is  something  else  we  should  remember.     We 
accomplished    this    stupendous    feat    while 
raising     and     magnificently     equipping     an 
araned  force  of  10  million  men:  while  building 
the   greatest  Air  Force  and  Navy  the  world 
had  even  seen;  while  simultaneously  fighting 
two    wars    in    two    hemispheres,    and    while 
maintaining    an    adequate    If    not    luxurious 
civilian  economy  at  home      If  the  label  of 
"supermen"  ts  to  be  handed  out.   It  should 
be    handed    out    to    ourselves,    not    to    the 
Russians.     Remember  this  when  the  subtle 
propagandists    and    the    doubters    and    the 
handwrlngers  contrive  to  weaken  your  faith 
In  yourself  and  In  your  country.     Tell  them 
of  the  long  muster  roll  of  the  dead— those 
men  whom  we  honor  today — whose  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  their  lives  has  proved  again 
and   again   down    the  years   that  otir   moral 
fiber  Is  as  strong  now  as   It  was  at  Bunker 
Hill  and  at  Gettysburg      When  you  are  told 
that    Americans    are    too    preoccupied    with 
material  gain  to  fight  for  a  cause,  too  lacking 
In    stamina    and    .spirit    to    fii^ht    gallantly 
against  hopeless  odds,  remind   them   of   the 
Alamo,  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  where  Custer 
and    his   troopers   died    to   the   last   man.   of 
Wake  Island,  and  of  Bastogne 

And  above  all.  let  us  remind  ourselves  of 
our  obligation  to  those  to  whom  we  do  honor 
today.  That  obligation  Is  to  keep  brightly 
burning  the  faith  In  ourselves  and  In  our  In- 
stitutions that  Is  the  United  States.  Per- 
haps we  are  too  prone  to  measure  the  caliber 
of  our  Nation  In  terms  of  its  gross  national 
product.  Its  Image  abroad,  and  currently  Its 
posture  In  the  space  race.  The  greatness  of 
a  people  lies  In  their  faith,  not  In  their  pro- 
duction. No  armed  enemy  will  conquer  this 
country.  It  can  only  succumb  through  de- 
fault, and  where  there  Is  faith  there  can  be 
no  default. 

In  closing.  I  should  like  to  leave  you  with 
what,  to  me.  Is  one  of  the  most  Inspiring 
credos  I  have  ever  heard.  It  was  written  by 
Mr  Dean  Alfange.  who  calls  It.  and  I  quote. 
"My  Creed."  It  is  also  mine,  and  I  hope 
It   will   be   yours.     I  quote. 

■  I  do  not  choose  to  be  a  common  man  It 
Is  my  right  to  be  uncommon.  If  I  can.  I  seek 
opportunity,  not  security  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  a  kept  citizen,  humbled  and  dulled  by 
having  the  state  look  after  me  I  want  to 
take  the  calculated  risk;  to  dream  and  to 
build,  to  fall  and  succeed.  I  refuse  to  barter 
Incentive  for  a  dole.  I  prefer  the  challenges 
of  life  to  the  guaranteed  existence;  the  thrill 
of  fulfillment  to  the  state  calm  of  utopla.  I 
will   not  trade  freedom  for  beneficence,  nor 


my  dignity  for  a  handout.  I  will  never 
cower  before  any  master,  nor  bend  to  any 
threat.  It  Is  my  heritage  to  stand  erect, 
proud  and  unafraid:  to  think  and  act  for  my- 
self, enjoy  the  benefit  of  my  creattons.  and 
to  face  the  world  boldly  and  to  say.  this  I 
have  done  All  this  Is  what  It  means  to  be 
an  American  " 
Thank   you. 
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Mr  HAGAN  of  Georgia.    Mr.  Speaker. 

this  morning.  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture 
Orville  L.  Freeman  appeared  before  the 
Poultry  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committcp  on  Agriculture. 

As  chairman  of  that  subcommittee.  I 
felt  that  Secretary  Freeman's  remarks 
were  so  important  that  they  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  every  mem- 
ber of  thi5  body : 
STKTTMrrrr  or  thz  Sfcsetast  or  AcRictT-TtrsE. 

OmvrLLs  L    Fbecman.   Betorc  the  StrBcoM- 

MITTTE    ON     POTTLTRT,     OF    THE     HOrSX     COM- 

MiriEB  ON  Acmictn-TtraE,  M.at  2«.  1963 
Mr  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  this  subcommittee  and  discuss  develop- 
ments In  export  markets  for  US.  poultry, 
particularly  In  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket. I  think  this  group  knows  that  poultry 
probably  represents  our  outstanding  success 
story  In  developing  a  new  market  abroad.  I 
can  say  without  hesitation  that  I  have  spent 
as  much  time,  as  much  energy,  in  trying  to 
maintain  and  Improve  the  channels  of  com- 
merce for  poultry  as  I  have  on  any  other 
product  in  the  foreign  trade  field 

The  history  of  U  3.  poultry  shipments  to 
the  Common  Market — primarily  to  West  Ger- 
many—  Is  relatively  recent.  By  this  time 
It  Is  fairly  well  known  history.  But  It  adds 
up  to  an  outstanding  market  development 
effort  and  will  bear  repeating. 

The  export  program  got  underway  in  195fl, 
when  members  of  the  poultry  Industry  and 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
concluded  that  West  Germany  could  be  an 
excellent  market  for  US.  frozen  poultry. 
This  feeling  persl.sted  despite  the  skeptlcUm 
of  most  German  food  Importers,  who  seri- 
ously doubted  that  they  could  sell  frozen, 
yellow-skinned,  ready-to-cook  birds.  Ger- 
mans preferred,  so  the  argument  went,  fresh- 
killed,  white-skinned,  unfrozen  poultry.  The 
United  States  nevertheless  went  ahead  with 
plans  to  give  German  consumers  a  chance 
to  try  our  product.  In  1956  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  provided  financial  assistance 
for  the  first  shipment  of  4  million  pounds 
of  poultry  to  West  Germany  so  as  to  keep 
the  price  of  those  first  samples  at  a  reason- 
able level. 

The  German  poultr>-  trade  was  astounded 
at  the  reception  US.  froeen  birds  got  I 
rather  suspect  that  the  German  enthusiasm 
surprised  even  the  most  optimistic  American 
suppliers.  At  any  rate.  German  consumers 
turned  out  to  be  eager  buyers.  Poultry 
stocks  were  soon  exhausted.     (At  about  the 


same  time,  a  comparably  successful  sales 
effort  was  made  In  Switzerland,  but  without 
any  Government  assistance)  Exports  of 
poultry  continued  to  Increase  From  virtu- 
ally nothing  In  1955.  poultry  sales  to  West 
Germany  In  1962  reached  the  high  total  of 
153  million  pounds 

But  let  me  make  one  point  right  here 
German  consumers  were  enthusiastic  about 
U  S  poultry,  but  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment was  not  Despite  the  fact  that  their 
duty  was  bound  under  the  GATT  as  15  per- 
cent they  were  most  reluctant  to  remove 
quantitative  restrictions  against  poultry  Im- 
ports As  the  result  of  strong  pressure  by 
our  Government,  these  restrictions  were 
relaxed  In  a  piecemeal  fashion  and  finally 
were  ended  only  2  years  ago  When  these 
were  removed  our  exports  shot  up  dramati- 
cally For  the  first  12  months  after  llber- 
allaatlon  our  poultry  exports  doubled  to 
West  Germany 

While  this  Is  an  outstanding  example  of 
market  development,  there  have  been  many 
other  remarkable  achievements  by  our  agri- 
cultural groups  cooperating  with  the  Depart- 
ment In  our  market  development  effort  I 
was  heartened  the  other  day  to  note  that  our 
agricultural  exporU  during  the  first  10 
months  of  the  present  fiscal  year — through 
AprU— were  M.175  million,  practically  as 
large  as  the  »4.ie7  million  expf)rted  through 
April  of  last  year  And  you  will  recall  that 
last  year's  exports  of  $5  1  billion  were  at 
record  high  I  consider  this  year's  perform- 
ance. In  the  face  of  record  competitive  crops 
abroad,  particularly  of  cotton  and  grains,  and 
our  shipping  strike  last  December,  a  tribute 
to  the  merchandising  efforts  of  our  agricul- 
tural exporters  and  the  Ingenuity  of  our 
cooperaUirs  In  developing  and  maintaining 
new  foreign  outlets  for  their  products. 

I^ASt  year  we  were  confronted  with  a  new 
situation,  far  more  complex  and  difficult 
than  the  German  Import  restrictions  I  refer 
to  the  poultry  regxilatlon  of  the  EEC  Com- 
mission In  Brussels — which  was  and  Is  the 
series  of  rules  regulating  both  Internal  and 
external  trade  of  the  Conununity 

The  Common  Market's  protective  system 
is  not  a  single  levy.  It  is  a  complex  of  levies 
and  charges. 

First  of  all.  the  EEC  has  established  what 
it  calls  a  gate  price,  which  is  simply  a  mini- 
mum Import  price  We  had  been  told  on 
more  than  one  occasion  that  this  gate  price 
was  being  established  to  prevent  dumping 
by  sttte-trading  countries,  such  as  those  In 
Eastern  Bumpe  By  the  time  the  regulation 
appeared,  however,  the  Intent  and  purpose 
of  the  gate  price  had  been  altered  drastically 
The  purpose  of  the  gate  price  came  to  be  a 
protective  wall  It  presumably  was  based 
upon  production  costs  In  third  countries 
puch  as  Denmark  and  the  United  States,  but 
we  found  no  relationship  between  the  gate 
price  and  our  own  costs  The  gjtte  price  was 
established  at  a  landed  price  of  about  31 
cents  a  pound  for  ready-to-cook  broilers,  and 
It  has  been  a  long  time  since  our  domestic 
prices  for  broilers  have  reflected  a  landed 
price  as  hiRh  as  this  figure 

In  addition  to  the  gate  price,  the  EEC  Com- 
mission established  what  they  called  the 
poultry  levy  For  outside  countries,  such  as 
the  United  States,  this  levy  consists  of  three 
parts  (1)  the  old  ad  valorem  tariff  existing 
prior  to  the  l.ssuance  of  the  poultry  regula- 
tion, but  with  a  slight  downward  adjust- 
ment; (2)  the  difference  In  value  of  feed 
gmlns  need  to  produce  a  pound  of  broilers 
inside  and  outside  of  the  Community;  and 
(3i  a  2-percent  ad  valorem  duty,  to  give  a 
preference  to  producers  within  the  Com- 
munity. 

I  realize  that  these  are  complex  details 
111  tr>-  to  clarify  them.  They  mean  simply 
this  A  few  years  ago  German  consumers  were 
able  to  buy  U  S  poultry  by  paying  a  6-cent- 
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a-pound  Import  duty.  At  that  rate.  U.S. 
producers  oould  compete  with  other  sup- 
pliers. Today,  the  total  Import  fees  have 
been  Jumped  to  13  cents  a  pound.  Because 
our  exporters  can  land  broiler  chickens  at 
Hamburg  for  roughly  30  to  31  cents  a  pound. 
these  levies  figure  out  at  about  43  percent 
ad  valorem,  a  most  highly  restrictive — in  fact, 
I  should  say — highly  excessive  rate. 

I  might  say  at  this  point  that  many  months 
before  the  new  poultry  regulation  became 
effective  we  had  stressed  to  EEC  officials  that 
a  marked,  sudden  Increase  In  the  5-cent-a- 
pound  duty  could  severely  damage  our  export 
uade.  De.spite  our  representations,  the 
change  In  duties  became  efTcctlve  overnight. 
On  July  29  the  duty  was  5  cents  per  pound. 
The  next  day  It  Jumped  to  about  10  cents 
a  pound,  and  shortly  thereafter  to  13  cents 
a  pound  on  broilers.  And  of  course  this 
group  knows  of  the  harmful  effects  that  this 
high  protective  rate  had  on  our  exports. 

Only  part  of  the  problem  Is  with  broilers. 
West  Germany  used  to  buy  millions  of 
pounds  of  backs  and  necks  from  our  broiler 
Industry  because  of  the  great  popularity  of 
soups  and  stew  In  West  Germany.  Before 
EEC.  these  backs  and  necks  used  to  be  landed 
In  Germany  for  about  one-third  of  the  price 
of  whole  broilers — or  about  10  cents  a  pound. 
However,  because  backs  and  necks  were  com- 
peting with  European-produced  stewing  hens, 
the  EIEC  decided  to  step  up  the  tariff  on  these 
parts  to  extremely  high  rates.  And  how  they 
stepped  them  up.  EEC  set  the  gate  price 
and  poultry  levy  for  backs  and  necks  at  125 
p>ercent  of  that  Imposed  on  whole  birds — 
the  same  percentage  adopted  for  other  poul- 
try parts,  such  as  breasts. 

What  have  been  the  effects  of  this  com- 
plicated system  on  trade? 

First  of  all.  this  system  has  really  worked 
to  limit  Imports  from  "outside  countries"  to 
the  markets  of  the  Conununity,  particularly 
West  Germany.  Our  trade  has  suffered  the 
most.  For  the  first  9  months  of  the  new 
system.  West  German  Imports  of  poultry 
from  all  sources  have  dropped  to  70  percent 
of  the  previous  year's  comparable  9-month 
period. 

Sharp  gains  have  been  achieved  by  Belgium 
and  France,  and  the  Netherlands  has  about 
held  Its  own.  So  the  drop  In  trade  has  been 
at  the  expense  of  outside  countries — par- 
ticularly the  United  States  Imports  of  U.S. 
poultry  were  only  about  40  percent  of  the 
1961-62  level  and  only  about  75  percent  of 
the  1960  61  level.  U.S.  shipments  of  broilers 
and  stewing  hens  have  been  hit  especially 
hard — In  contrast  to  turkeys  where,  despite 
the  higher  levies,  we  have  almost  held  our 
own. 

But  there  are  problems  within  the  Com- 
munity as  well.  T'he  poultry  regulation  per- 
mits heavy  subsidies — which  they  term  "res- 
titution"— to  be  naade.  This  has  permitted 
one  Common  Market  country  to  cut  Its  ex- 
port price  on  shipments  to  West  Germany 
over  10  cents  a  pound  as  compared  with  its 
Internal  prices.  The  use  of  these  subsidies 
la  being  contested  strongly  by  other  member 
countries.  As  a  result,  tlie  poultry  market 
In  West  Germany  has  suffered  considerable 
disruption.  This  Internal  squabble  over  con- 
ditions of  fair  competition  Is  being  hotly 
debated  In  Brussels,  and  Is  a  matter  which 
must  be  resolved  by  the  member  countries. 
But  It  certainly  Is  adding  complications  to 
our  problem. 

Nor  are  problems  created  by  the  poultry 
Import  system  of  the  Community  ending  at 
Its  borders.  Spillover  effects  have  been  cre- 
ated. Another  "outside"  exporting  country, 
whose  market  In  the  Community  has  been 
curtailed,  has  res]x>nded  by  aggressively  ex- 
panding Its  exp(»-t8  to  Switzerland,  our  sec- 
ond most  Important  export  outlet.  It  has 
done  so.  by  selling  poultry  In  the  Swls* 
market — as  best  we  can  tell — at  a  price  about 
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15  cents  per  pound  lower  than  In  Its  home 
market.  As  a  result,  our  share  of  the  Swiss 
market  has  been  cut  In  half. 

These  In  brief  are  the  problems.  What  has 
been  done  about  them? 

We  have  taken  vigorous  steps  to  protect 
our  rights.  The  President  has  taken  a  strong 
personal  hand  In  this  matter,  and  has  urged 
Common  Market  officials  to  modify  the  pro- 
tective elements  of  the  system  to  improve  ac- 
cess for  our  poultry.  U.S.  Ambassadors,  our 
agricultural  attachfes.  have  Joined  In  this 
process.  I  can  state  unequivocally  that  we 
have  had  the  wholehearted  cooperation,  at 
both  the  technical  and  policy  level,  of  the 
whole  machinery  of  our  Government  In  try- 
ing to  achieve  a  reasonable  solution  to  this 
problem.  On  all  my  trips  to  Europe,  and  In 
my  conversations  with  Common  Market  offi- 
cials visiting  here  In  Washington,  I  have 
hammered  away  at  this  Issue.  Nor  should  we 
forget  that  we  have  had  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  U.S.  poultry  Industry  In  this  effort.  In 
this  coruiectlon,  I  particularly  want  to  com- 
pliment the  American  Institute  of  Poultry 
Industries,  which  has  done  so  much  to  help 
build  this  market. 

We've  kept  the  poultry  problem  alive  on 
the  negotiating  table.  We  haven't  let  it  be 
swept  under  the  rug. 

In  a  sense,  we  feel  that  as  poultry  goes,  so 
go  our  overall  trade  prospects.  We  believe 
we  must  meet  the  challenge  to  our  poultry 
trade,  not  only  because  of  the  merits  of  the 
product  itself,  but  because  of  the  symbolic 
Importance  It  has  to  all  otu-  agricultural 
trade. 

What  we  are  seeking,  and  what  we  think  It 
is  reasonable  for  us  to  obtain,  according  to 
any  reasonable  interpretation  of  interna- 
tional trade  rules  and  policies,  is  fair  access 
to  the  European  market  for  our  poultry. 
And  we  would  define  fair  access  to  mean 
modifications  In  the  EEC  poultry  system  to 
permit  us  to  maintain  the  same  share  of 
the  market  that  we  had  attained  prior  to  the 
start  of  the  common  agricultural  policy. 
After  all.  we  are  providing  access,  in  our  own 
market,  to  a  wide  range  of  EEC  products. 
Including  many  aigrlcultural  products.  I 
could  mention  a  few — wines,  ham,  cheese, 
fruit  and  vegetable  products,  and  even  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  poultry  products. 

In  our  efforts  to  obtain  relief,  we  have 
urged  modifications  of  the  existing  system. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  have  accepted 
in  principle  the  equity  of  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  system. 

For  example,  we  have  Insisted  that  It  is  un- 
fair to  Impose  the  gate  price  against  products 
received  from  countries — such  as  our  own — 
which  do  not  subsidize  poultry  exports.  We 
have  argued  the  inequity  of  appljrlng,  arbi- 
trarily, high  levies  on  poultry  parts — such  as 
backs  and  necks.  We  have  urged  reductions 
in  the  grain  component  of  the  poultry  levy, 
because  we  believe  that  it  over  compensates 
for  the  costs  added  to  poultry  by  the  higher 
grain  prices  in  the  Common  Market  system. 
Despite  all  our  efforts,  I  can  only  list  two 
instances  where  the  poultry  system  has  been 
liberalized.  The  first  of  these  occurred  late 
last  fall  when  the  EBC  Commission  decided 
to  impose  a  uniform  supplemental  levy  to 
replace  the  individual  Invoice  method  of  en- 
forcing the  gate  price.  For  a  while,  It  ap- 
peared that  the  West  German  Government 
was  trying  to  collect  two  gate  price  charges — 
the  one  under  the  old  as  well  as  the  one  in 
the  new  system.  At  that  time  I  was  in  Eu- 
rope, and  protested  this  case  of  apparent 
double  Jeopardy  to  Commissioner  Mansholt. 
He  assured  me  that  this  threat  of  dual 
charges  was  a  mistake,  and  would  be  cor- 
rected.   It  was. 

Also,  we  had  been  seeking  a  more  equitable 
application  of  the  gate  price  and  levy  on 
poultry  parts — particularly  ba^s  and  necks. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  these  charges  origi- 


nally were  set  at  125  percent  oX  those  Im- 
posed on  whole  birds.  Here  again,  strong 
representations  were  made  to  Commiinlty 
officials.  And  about  a  month  ago.  the  Com- 
mission lowered  the  protective  level  to  60  per- 
cent. So  now  the  total  charges  collected  for 
backs  and  necks  are  around  18  cents  per 
pound — 7  cents  less  than  before.  We  still 
think  that  this  level  is  overly  protective,  but 
It  should  give  some  measure  of  relief  to  this 
area  of  our  trade. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  have  been 
pounding  away  at  is  the  feed  conversion  fac- 
tor used  in  the  gate  price-levy  system.  Prom 
the  start,  we  have  been  convinced  that  it  was 
set  too  high.  In  order  to  convince  the  Com- 
mission that  this  element  of  the  system 
should  be  modified,  we  sent  a  team  of  com- 
petent poultry  experts  to  the  Community 
last  January.  I  think  they  did  an  outstand- 
ing Job.  As  a  result  of  their  efforts,  and.  I 
am  sure,  independent  studies  by  Commission 
experts,  the  EEC  Commission  proposed  in 
late  March,  a  lowering  of  the  gate  price  and 
levy — based  on  reduced  feed  conversion  fac- 
tors. The  total  amount  of  the  reduction 
proposed  was  1.83  cents  per  pound.  This 
would  mean  a  reduction  in  the  total  charge 
against  Imports  of  TJJS.  broilers  into  West 
Germany  from  Just  under  13  to  a  little  over 
11  cents  per  pound.  Although  we  believe 
that  the  feed  conversion  factors  are  still 
higher  than  they  should  be.  the  Commission 
proposal  is  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

This  proposal  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon 
by  the  EEC  Council  of  Ministers.  It  must 
be  approved  unanlmovisly  by  them  before  It 
can  become  effective.  We  have,  of  course, 
lent  our  strongest  support  to  the  Commis- 
sion proposal  in  representations  made  at  the 
capitols  of  the  six  countries.  We  have  made 
it  clear  that  In  our  view  we  cannot  wait  for 
a  resolution  of  this  matter  beyond  the  meet- 
ing of  this  Council  which  will  take  place  on 
May  30  or  31. 

We  are.  of  course,  hopeful  that  the  deci- 
sion will  be  favorable.  But  If  the  meeting 
does  not  bring  results,  I  think  that  we  will 
have  to  take  an  entirely  different  approach. 
We  have  been  patient,  perhaps  overly 
patient,  in  seeking  a  solution  within  the 
existing  system.  We  have  demonstrated  to 
Community  officials  that  our  trade  has  been 
damaged  by  the  new  system.  And  the  Com- 
mission has  acknowledged  that  remedial 
action  is  called  for. 

The  next  step  In  the  process  would  be  to 
Invoke  our  negotiating  rights  under  the  so- 
called  standstill  agreement  concluded  as  p>art 
of  the  settlement  in  the  last  round  of  tariff 
negotiations  with  the  Community.  Under 
this  agreement,  the  Ccmamunity  is  committed 
to  negotiate  with  us  regarding  access  to  its 
market  for  our  poultry  products.  Tou  re- 
member that  before  the  close  of  the  Dillon 
round  of  tariff  negotiations  there  was  a  great 
urgency  to  complete  the  tariff  bargain,  but 
we  were  loathe  to  close  the  book  on  a  system 
such  as  this  which  could  seriously  hurt  our 
trade.  Finally,  at  our  insistence,  this  agree- 
ment was  concluded  with  the  Community. 

We  would,  of  course,  carry  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table  the  rights  we  held  with  respect  to 
poultry  as  of  September  1,  1960.  We  regard 
these  as  extremely  valuable  rights.  They  en- 
comp>as6ed  a  large  and  growing  volume  of 
trade  at  a  fixed,  reasonable  rate  of  duty. 

I  would  hasten  to  explain  that  although 
the  Community  Is  required  to  negotiate  with 
us,  we  must  come  to  a  mutual  agreement  as 
to  what  constitutes  reasonable  access  for  our 
poultry  products  based  on  our  negotiating 
rights. 

Should  we  fail  to  agree — and,  of  course,  our 
aim  first  and  foremost  is  to  protect  our  poul- 
try trade — our  only  recourse  would  be  to  re- 
dress the  tariff  bargain — which  is  what  the 
Community  did  when  we  raised  our  duties 
last  year  on  lmp>orts  of  carpets  and  glass. 
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Finally,  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Implications  of  the  recently  concluded  OATT 
ministerial  meeting.  At  that  Mflalon.  the 
X7.S.  delegate.  Got.  Christian  Herter.  said 
that  agrlciilture  most  be  Included  In  the 
negotiations.  He  said  that  the  United  States 
could  not  agree  to  the  closing  of  negotiations 
until  satisfactory  terms  of  access  were  de- 
veloped for  agricultural  products.  The  Min- 
isters accepted  the  reconunendatlon  of  the 
United  States  that  agriculture  be  Included  In 
the  negotiations.  I  am  greatly  encouraged 
by  this  decision.  Despite  all  the  problems 
that  remain  to  be  worked  out.  the  Ministers 
have  accepted  the  principle  that  agricultural 
negotiations  must  be  worked  out  side  by  side 
with  Industry. 

Pot  the  flrst  time,  agriculture  no  longer 
will  be  sitting  In  the  comer  at  these  nego- 
tiations. Under  this  administration,  agri- 
culture will  be  sitting  as  an  equal  partner 
at  the  bargaining  table.  We're  no  longer 
Peck's  bad  boy.  In  this  negotiation  we 
will  be  examining.  Jointly  with  other  coun- 
tries, the  fundamentals  of  our  production 
and  price  px)llcles — In  other  words,  the  ele- 
ments of  our  different  systems  which  affect 
trade.  We  welcome  this  kind  of  examina- 
tion on  a  truly  reciprocal  basis,  since  for 
many  conunodltles  there  is  such  widespread 
governmental  Influence  on  both  the  level  of 
trade  and  the  prices  at  which  commodities 
are  traded.  I  am  convinced  that  this  ex- 
amination will  indicate  the  relatively  liberal 
access  that  foreign  suppliers  enjoy  In  the 
U.S.  market  for  a  wide  range  of  agricultural 
products.  On  the  basis  of  true  reciprocity, 
I  think  we  can  expect  and  demand  more 
liberal  access  for  our  exports  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

The  road  ahead  will  be  difficult,  but  there 
can  be  no  misunderstanding  of  the  flrm  In- 
tention of  our  Government  to  resolve  trade 
problems  of  the  kind  we've  been  talking 
about  today  In  a  fair  and  equitable  manner 
Without  such  solutions,  trade  negotiations 
will  not  be  concluded. 


Part  I.  'The  Elite  and  the  Electorate,"  the 
Tme  New  Frontier  Philosophy,  Ex- 
pressed by  Senators  Falbright  and 
Clark,  as  More  Power  for  the  President, 
Less  for  Congress  and  the  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  rLORiOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1963 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read 
with  grave  concern  the  articles  submit- 
ted for  the  symposium  on  the  subject 
'The  Elite  and  the  Electorate"  or  "Is 
Government  by  the  People  Possible?" 
sponsored  by  the  Fund  for  the  Republics 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  In- 
stitutions by  Senators  J.  William  Pitl- 
BRiGHT,  of  Arkansas,  and  Joseph  S. 
Clark,  of  Pennsylvania,  discussing  the 
former  herein. 

Senator  Pulbright  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject "Is  Government  by  the  People  Pos- 
sible?" and  answers  the  question  in  the 
first  sentence  of  his  article,  thus : 

The  question  before  ua  can  be  answered 
simply:  Government  by  the  people  Is  possible 
but  highly  Improbable. 


This  statement  and  conclusion  in  itself 
is  alarming  enough,  but  when  coupled 
with  other  observations,  gives  cause  for 
real  concern  as  to  the  outspoken  critics 
of  the  traditional  American  concept  of 
"Government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  people." 

Senator  Pulbright.  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee concluded  that  'we  must  contem- 
plate the  further  enhancement  of  Presi- 
dential authority  in  foreign  affairs '  and 
surprisingly  reaches  that  conclusion  on 
the  basis  of  two  premises  which  he  feels 
dictates    the    downgrading    of    congres- 
sional  constitutional   functions    in   for- 
eign policy.    The  premises  he  uses  are, 
first,  that  the  foreign  policy  difficulties  of 
the  Kennedy  administration  are   to  be 
blamed  on  "diffusion  of  authority  be- 
tween and  within  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches"  and  second,  that  "the 
foreign  policy  powers  of  Congress  under 
the  Constitution  enable  it  to  implement, 
modify,  or  thwart  the  Presidents  policy! 
but  not  itself  to  initiate  or  shape  policy." 
Senator  Pulbright  suggests  that  the 
President  become  endowed  with  greater 
power  and  authority,  resulting  obviously 
in  the  diminution  of  congressional  powers 
by  acquiescence,  because  "the  Presiden- 
tial Office  Is  the  only  one  under  our  con- 
stitutional   system    that    constitutes    a 
forum  for  moral  and  political  leadership 
on  a  national  scale."     In  support  of  this 
he  quotes  Walter  Lippmann  who  makes 
an    amazing    and    almost    unbelievably 
broad  indictment  of  representative  gov- 
ernment  in   stating   "a   functional   de- 
rangement of  the  relationship  between 
the  mass  of  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ment" has  developed  and  that  "the  peo- 
ple have  acquired  power  which  they  are 
incapable  of  exercising  and  the  govern- 
ments they  elect  have  lost  powers  which 
they  must  recover  if  they  are  to  govern." 
He  follows  this  with  a  general  downgrad- 
ing of  the  Congressman's  will  or  ability 
to  make  basic  decisions  in  the  interests 
of  the  Nation. 

The  article  follows  verbatim,  with  an 
editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
May  28,  1963,  commenting  thereon  en- 
titled: A  Proposal  To  Junk  the 
Republic." 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  May  28,  1963] 
A  Proposal  To  Junk  thx  Republic 

Never  before  in  our  history  would  a  poli- 
tician In  the  position  of  Senator  J.  William 
PuLBaicHT,  of  Arkansas,  have  dared  suggest, 
as  the  Senator  has,  that  we  scrap  our  con- 
stitutional system  of  checks  and  balances 
and  make  It  Impossible  for  Congress  to 
•thwart"  the  President's  plans.  He  would 
have  been  Instantly,  almost  universally,  and 
Justifiably  denounced  as  a  traitor  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  Republic  was  founded 

Yet  such  Is  precisely  the  proposal  now 
made  by  Mr  Pulbright.  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  an- 
other Democrat.  Senator  Joseph  Clark,  of 
Pennsylvania,  In  a  pamphlet  Issued  by  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions under  the  suggestive  title.  "The  Elite 
and  the  Electorate." 

"The  foreign  policy  powers  of  Congress 
under  the  Constitution,  "  Mr.  PuLBaJOHx  com- 
plains, "enable  It  to  implement,  modify,  or 
thwart  the  Presidents  proposals.   •    •    •   The 


defects  of  Congress  as  an  Institution  reflect 
the  defects  of  classical  democratic  thought  " 
Defects?  Maybe  there  are  defects  In  Con- 
gress,  but  where  have  the  most  dangerous 
mistakes  been  made?  Who  fumbled  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  Invasion  by  pulling  off  air  cover? 
Who  tells  us  that  we  must  allow  the  Govern- 
ment to  manage  our  news?  Certainly  not 
Congress;  these  mistakes  can  be  blamed 
solely  on  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, whose  powers  Mr  Pulbright  would 
lncrea.se. 

Indeed  Mr  PuLBaicHx  himself  Is  for 
managed  news  "Public  opinion,"  he  says 
"must  be  educated  and  led  •  •  •.  This  ig 
preeminently  a  task  for  Presidential  leader, 
ship  " 

The  Constitution,  In  Mr.  Pulbricht'b  opin- 
ion. Is  hopelessly  outdated.  "Government 
by  the  people  Is  possible,  but  highly  im- 
probable."  Which  means,  we  suppose,  that 
the  Revolutionary  and  Civil  Wars  were 
fought  In  vain,  and  that  the  Gettysburg 
Address  can  be  relegated  to  the  file  of  his- 
torlcnl  trivia.  The  electorate  are  incapable, 
through  their  Representatives  In  Congress! 
of  running  the  country;  their  duties  must 
be  handed  over  to  the  elite,  who,  we  suppose, 
Inhabit  the  west  wing  of  the  White  House 
and  the  executive  departments. 

Congrefismen  are  too  susceptible  to  pressure 
groups,  according  to  Mr.  Pulbright.  "Too 
often,  decisions  of  principle  are  postponed 
or  neglected,  and  opportunities  lost  •  •  • 
The  source  of  this  malady  Is  the  diffusion 
of  authority  between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches." 

Does  Mr  Pxtlbricht  suggest  that  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  departments  are  Im- 
mune to  pressure?  Does  he  prefer  the  risk 
of  bad  decisions  made  by  executive  flat  to 
the  chance  that  good  programs  may  occa- 
sionally be  delayed  by  Congress?  Does  he 
forget  that  Congress  Is  there  as  much  to 
prevent  mad  programs  as  to  enact  good  ones? 
In  the  past,  we  repeat,  Mr.  Pulbright 
would  not  have  dared  make  such  sugges- 
tions. But  now  we're  on  a  New  Frontier. 
where  the  President  can  casually  dismiss  the 
Constitution  as  something  "written  \inder 
entirely  different  conditions,"  and  where 
Ambassador  Stevenson  can  deplore  old- 
fashioned  patrlotLim  as  an  obstacle  to  the 
hegemony  of  the  United  Nations. 

And  a  leading  member  of  the  Kennedy 
team  asks  us  to  Junk  our  heritage  and  sub- 
stitute the  volatile  sort  of  autocracy  which 
General  de  Gaulle  has  Imposed  In  France. 
Were  asked  to  submit  to  the  sort  of  one-man 
rule  which  exists  under  Mayor  Daley  In  Chi- 
cago, where  crooked  elections  are  the  order 
of  the  day. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  this  Is  the  same  Mr 
FVlbright  who  accused  President  Elsenhower 
of  muzzling  the  generals.  Inhibiting  free 
speech,  and  usurping  the  powers  of  Congress. 
What  better  evidence  Is  there  that  his  latest 
proposal  Is  designed  not  simply  to  subordi- 
nate Congress  to  the  President,  but  to  sub- 
ordinate all  opposition,  and  Indeed  the  whole 
electorate,  to  the  will  of  a  clique  which 
presumptuously   regards   Itself   as    the  elite'' 


The  ELm:  and  the  Electorate 
(By  Senator  J   William  Fulbrioht) 

The  question  before  us  can  be  answered 
simply;  government  by  the  people  is  possible 
but  highly  improbable  The  difficulties  of 
self-government  are  manifest  throughout  the 
world. 

The  history  of  political  thought  In  the 
last  century  and  a  half  Is  largely  one  of  qual- 
ification, modification,  and  outright  repudia- 
tion of  the  heady  democratic  optimism  of  the 
18th  century.  "The  play  Is  still  on."  writes 
Carl  Becker,  "and  we  are  still  betting  on  free- 
dom of  the  mind,  but  the  outcome  seems 
now   somewhat   more   dubious    than    It   did 
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In  Jefferson's  time,  becaxise  a  century  and 
a  half  of  experience  makes  it  clear  that  men 
do  not  In  fact  always  use  their  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  in  quite  the  rational 
and  disinterested  way  they  are  supposed  to." 

The  major  preoccupation  of  democratic 
tliought  In  our  time  has  been  its  continuing 
and  troubled  effort  to  reconcile  the  Irrefut- 
able evidences  of  human  weakness  and  Irra- 
tionality, which  modern  history  has  so  abun- 
dantly provided,  with  a  f>olltlcal  philosophy 
whoee  very  foundation  Is  the  assumption  of 
human  goodness  and  reason.  The  dilemma 
has  troubled  all  of  the  free  societies  of  the 
West,  none  more  so  than  the  United  States, 
whose  national  experience  until  a  genera- 
tion ago  seemed  to  represent  the  realization 
of  classical  democratic  theory. 

In  addition  to  defects  of  concept  and  con- 
tent, classical  democratic  thought  Is  marked 
by  s  strikingly  unhlstorlc  spirit.  It  grandly 
and  Inexplicably  conceived  of  democratic  so- 
ciety as  an  organ  created  by  a  single  act  of 
human  will  and  reason.  Ignoring  the  empiri- 
cal lessons  of  the  centuries  of  English  history 
through  which  representative  government 
had  been  tortuously  evolving  in  the  face  of 
numberless  obstacles  and  diversions.  If 
Englishmen  could  fall  prey  to  such  delusions, 
it  was  far  easier  for  Americans,  whose  revo- 
lution lent  some  credence  to  the  abstractions 
of  rationalist  philosophy. 

The  revolutionaries  of  1776  Inherited  a 
society  that  was  already  the  freest  in  the 
world.  Its  freedom  was  built  on  solid  foun- 
dations of  English  traditions  and  constitu- 
tional principles,  which  formed  the  bed- 
rock of  future  stability.  The  revolution  was 
not  directed  against  a  feudal  anclen  regime 
but  against  the  most  liberal  and  progressive 
monarchy  of  Europe,  whose  oppression  of 
the  colonists  had  consisted  in  recent  and 
limited  infringements  on  long-established 
rights.  The  great  advantage  of  America, 
said  Alexis  de  TocquevUle  In  a  profound  In- 
sight, lay  in  not  having  had  to  endure  a 
democratic  revolution. 

The  American  experience  has  thus  had  the 
appearance  but  not  the  reality  of  a  society 
built  by  flat  to  the  speclflcatlons  of  ra- 
tionalist philosophy.  We  have  been  per- 
mitted the  romanc«  of  imagining  ourselves 
revolutionaries  when  in  fact  our  democracy 
Is  the  product  of  long  tradition  and  evolu- 
tion. The  mischief  of  our  rationalist  illu- 
sion Is  that  It  leads  to  erroneous  Inferences 
about  our  own  free  society  and  about  the 
prospects  of  government  by  the  people  else- 
where In  the  world.  Most  notably.  It  blinds 
lis  to  the  powerful  limitations  on  human 
action  Imposed  by  history,  to  the  incalcu- 
lable difficulties  of  building  a  free  society, 
and  to  the  basic  incapacity  of  man  to  create 
viable  Institutions  out  of  the  abstractions 
of  pure  reason.  Society,  said  Edmund 
Burke,  is  indeed  a  contract,  but  as  the  ends 
of  such  a  partnership  cannot  be  obtained 
In  many  generations,  it  becomes  a  partner- 
ship not  only  between  those  who  are  living, 
but  between  those  who  are  living,  those  who 
are  dead,  and  those  who  are  to  be  born. 

The  descent  from  democratic  optimism  In 
Western  political  thought  has  been  more 
than  borne  out  by  events.  As  a  result  of 
the  great  conflicts  of  the  20th  century  the 
worldwide  dominance  of  the  Western 
democracies  has  been  lost.  These  conflicts 
and  upheavals  have  thrown  the  domocracles 
on  the  defensive  and  generated  powerful 
strains  within  the  free  Western  societies 
themselves.  There  has  developed,  writes 
Walter  Lippmann,  "a  functional  derange- 
ment of  the  relationship  between  the  mass 
of  the  people  and  the  Government.'  "The 
people,"  he  writes,  "have  acquired  power 
which  they  are  incapable  of  exercising,  and 
the  governments  they  elect  have  lost  powers 
which  they  must  recover  if  they  are  to 
govern." 


The  Impact  of  mass  opinion  on  vital  issues 
of  war  and  peace,  in  Lippmann's  analysis, 
is  to  impose  a  massive  negative  at  critical 
Jxinctures  when  new  courses  of  policy  are 
needed.  Lagging  disastrously  behind  the 
movement  of  events,  Lippmann  contends, 
public  opinion  forced  a  vindictive  peace  in 
1919,  then  refused  to  act  against  a  resurgent 
Germany  In  the  Interwar  years,  and  finally 
was  aroused  to  paroxysms  of  hatred  and 
unattainable  hopes  In  a  Second  World  War 
that  need  never  have  occurred.  The  Impact 
of  public  opinion,  says  Lippmann,  has  been 
nothing  less  than  a  compulsion  to  make 
mistakes. 

For  a  polltlcan  who  serves  at  the  pleasure 
of  his  constituency,  the  course  of  prudence 
Is  to  adhere  to  prevailing  views.  To  be  pre- 
maturely right  Is  to  court  what,  to  the  poli- 
ticians at  least.  Is  a  premature  retirement. 
We  come  at  last  to  the  Ironic  Inversion  of 
the  classical  democratic  faith  In  the  will  of 
the  people:  not  only  does  public  opinion  fall 
to  hold  the  politician  to  the  course  of  wis- 
dom and  responsibility  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  take  the  right  course  requires  a  singular 
act  of  courage  on  the  part  of  the  politician. 
A  few  might  share  the  Wilsonlan  view  that 
"There  Is  nothing  more  honorable  than  to 
be  driven  from  power  because  one  was  right." 
Par  more  prevalent  Is  the  outlook  of  Lloyd 
George,  who  on  more  than  one  occasion  quite 
candidly  rejected  proposals  whose  merit  he 
conceded  on  the  grounds  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  l>e  "crucified"  at  home.  In  the  Lloyd 
George  view,  which  Is  a  prototype — and  not 
without  some  merit  in  my  opinion — there 
is  little  glory  and  still  less  constructive  pur- 
I>06e  in  being  defeated  for  falling  to  do  the 
Impossible. 

Can  we  reconstruct  the  excessively  opti- 
mistic democratic  thought  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury into  a  chastened  but  more  realistic  phi- 
losophy of  government  by  the  people?  I 
believe  we  can,  and  this  belief.  I  think,  is 
prevalent  among  the  wisest  of  statesmen 
and  scholars. 

The  philosophers  of  the  Age  of  Reason 
emphasized  the  hopes  and  possibilities  of  a 
free  society,  but  the  strength  and  viability 
of  democracy  rest  not  only  on  Its  aspira- 
tions but  also  on  Its  accommodations  to  the 
limitations  of  human  wisdom,  to  man's  in- 
ability to  perceive  the  infinite.  Democracy, 
Winston  Churchill  once  said,  is  the  worst 
form  of  government  men  have  ever  devised — 
except  for  every  other  form.  Or  in  Jeffer- 
son's words:  "Sometimes  it  is  said  that  man 
cannot  be  trusted  with  the  government  of 
himself.  Can  he,  then,  be  trusted  with  the 
government  of  others?  Or  have  we  found 
angels  in  the  form  of  kings  to  govern  him?" 

If  men  are  often  irrational  in  their  po- 
litical behavior,  It  does  not  follow  that 
they  are  always  irrational  and,  what  is  more 
important,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are 
Incapable  of  reason.  Whether  In  fact  a  peo- 
ple's capacity  for  self-government  can  be 
realized  depends  on  the  character  and  qual- 
ity of  education.  It  seems  to  me  an  aston- 
ishing distortion  of  priorities  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  their  Government  gladly 
spend  billions  of  dollars  for  space  explora- 
tion while  denying  desperately  needed  funds 
to  their  public  schools.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  society  that  has  shamefully  starved 
and  neglected  its  public  education  can  claim 
to  have  exploited  Its  fullest  possibilities  and 
found  them  wanting. 

The  case  for  government  by  elites  is  ir- 
refutable Insofar  as  It  rests  on  the  need  for 
expert  and  specialized  knowledge.  The 
average  citizen  is  no  more  qualified  for  the 
detailed  administration  of  government  than 
the  average  politician  is  qualified  to  practice 
medicine  or  to  split  an  atom.  But  In  the 
choice  of  basic  goals,  the  fundamental  moral 
Judgments  that  shape  the  life  of  a  society, 
the  judgment  of  trained  elites  Is  no  more 


valid  than  the  Judgment  of  an  educated 
people.  The  knowledge  of  the  navigator  is 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  a  voyage,  but  his 
special  skills  have  no  relevance  to  the  choice 
of  whether  to  take  the  voyage  and  where 
we  wish  to  go. 

The  distinction  of  course  is  between  means 
and  ends.  The  experience  of  modern  times 
shows  us  that  when  the  passengers  take  over 
the  navigation  of  the  ship  It  is  likely  to  go 
on  the  rocks.  This  does  not  mean  that  their 
chosen  destination  is  the  wrong  one  or  that 
an  expert  would  have  made  a  better  choice, 
but  only  that  they  are  unlikely  to  get  there 
without  the  navigator's  guidance. 

The  demonstrated  superiority  of  democ- 
racy over  dictatorship  derives  precisely  from 
Its  refusal  to  let  ruling  elites  make  the  basic 
moral  decisions  and  value  Judgments  of  so- 
ciety. The  core  of  classical  democratic 
thought  is  the  concept  of  free  individuality 
as  the  ultimate  moral  value  of  human  so- 
ciety. Stripped  of  Its  excesclve  optimism 
about  human  nature,  the  core  of  classical 
liberalism  remains  valid  and  Intact.  The 
value  and  strength  of  this  concept  are  Its 
promise  of  fulfillment  for  man's  basic  aspira- 
tions. The  philosopher  and  the  psychoana- 
lyst agree  that,  whether  It  issues  from  reason 
or  Instinct,  man's  basic  aspiration  is  to  be  a 
free  Individual. 

A  reconstructed  philosophy  of  self-govern- 
ment, accepting  the  weaknesses  as  well  as 
the  strengths  of  human  nature,  must  place 
heavy  emphasis  on  the  development  of  the 
human  capacity  for  rational  moral  choice. 
The  challenge  to  public  education  is  noth- 
ing less  than  to  prepare  the  individual  for 
self-government,  to  cultivate  his  capacity 
for  free  inquiry  and  his  more  humane  in- 
stincts, to  teach  him  how  rather  than  what 
to  think,  in  short,  to  sustain  democracy  by 
what  Ralph  Barton  Perry  called  "an  express 
insistence  upon  quality  and  distinction." 

A  reconstructed  philosophy  of  self-govern- 
ment must  replace  an  Ingenuous  faith  in 
human  nature  with  a  realistic  faith  in  hu- 
man capacity,  recognizing  that  self-govern- 
ment, though  the  best  form  of  political 
organization  that  men  have  devised,  is  also 
the  most  difficult.  Democracy,  in  short, 
must  come  to  terms  with  man's  weaknesses 
and  irrationalities  while  reaching  for  the 
best  that  is  in  him. 

Such  a  revised  approach  to  democracy  has 
certain  implications  for  the  way  in  which 
we  organize  our  Government  and  conduct 
Its  affairs.  As  Americans  with  our  deeply 
rooted  and  fundamentally  healthy  distrust 
of  government  power,  we  might  start  by  at 
least  reexamining  certain  long-held  convic- 
tions based  on  this  distrust  of  power.  We 
might  at  least  consider  the  proposition,  as 
expressed  by  Lord  Radcliffe,  that  "liberty 
looked  upon  aa  the  right  to  find  and  to  try 
to  realize  the  best  that  is  in  oneself  is  not 
something  to  which  power  is  necessarily  hos- 
tile." that.  Indeed,  "such  liberty  may  even 
need  the  active  intervention  of  authority  to 
make  It  possible." 

To  return  to  my  metaphor,  we  must  guard 
against  allowing  the  navigator  to  determine 
our  destination,  but  we  must  allow  him  to 
steer  the  ship  without  amateur  supervision 
of  every  turn  of  the  wheel.  A  political 
leader  is  chosen  l^ecause  of  his  supposed 
qualifications  for  his  Job.  If  he  is  qualified, 
he  should  be  allowed  to  carry  it  out  accord- 
ing to  his  own  best  Judgment.  If  his  Judg- 
ment is  found  defective  by  his  electors,  he 
can  and  should  be  removed.  His  constitu- 
ents, however,  must  recognize  that  he  has  a 
duty  to  his  office  as  well  as  to  them  and  that 
their  duty  in  t\u-n  is  to  fill  the  office  but 
not  to  run  it.  We  must  distinguish  between 
the  functions  of  representation  and  of  gov- 
ernment, requiring  our  elected  leaders  to 
represent  us  while  allowing  them  to  govern. 
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It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the 
enormously  complex  and  slow-moving  pro- 
cedures of  the  American  Government  are 
adequate  to  meet  both  the  dangers  and  the 
opportunities  of  our  foreign  relations.  Too 
often,  decisions  of  principle  are  postponed 
or  neglected  and  opportunities  lost  because 
of  the  obstacles  to  decision  imposed  by  our 
policy  processes.  The  source  of  this  malady 
Is  the  diffusion  of  authority  between  and 
within  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  and  the  accessibility  of  all  of  these 
centers  of  power  to  a  wide  variety  of  pres- 
sures and  interests.  The  problem  is  com- 
pounded by  the  durable  myth  of  Jacksonian 
democracy,  the  view  that  any  literate  citizen 
can  do  almost  any  Job  and  that  a  democracy 
can  do  without  a  highly  trained  adminis- 
trative elite. 

"Foreign  politics,"  wrote  TocquevlUe,  de- 
mand scarcely  any  of  those  quaUtles  which 
a  democracy  possesses;  and  they  require,  on 
the  contrary,  the  perfect  use  of  almost  all 
those  faculties  in  which  It  is  deficient  •  •  • 
a  democracy  is  unable  to  regulate  the  details 
of  an  important  undertaking,  to  persevere  In 
a  design,  and  to  work  out  its  execution  in 
the  presence  of  serious  obstacles.  It  cannot 
combine  its  measures  with  secrecy,  and  it 
will  not  await  their  consequences  with  pa- 
tience These  are  qualities  which  more  espe- 
cially belong  to  an  Individual,  or  to  an  aris- 
tocracy." 

My  question  is  not  whether  we  might  wish 
to  alter  our  traditional  foreign  policy  making 
procedures  but  whether  In  fact  we  have  any 
choice  but  to  do  so  In  a  world  that  obsti- 
nately refuses  to  conduct  Its  affairs  under 
Anglo-Saxon  rules  of  procedure. 

The  source  of  an  effective  foreign  policy 
under  our  system  Is  Presidential  power 
There  are  major  areas  of  foreign  policy — 
those  relating  more  to  long-term  problems 
than  to  Immediate  crises — wherein  Presiden- 
tial authority  Is  incommensurate  with  Pres- 
idential responsibility  as  a  result  of  the  dif- 
fusion of  power  between  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  and  within  the  latter  The 
foreign  policy  powers  of  Congress  under  the 
Constitution  enable  It  to  implement  modify, 
or  thwart  the  President's  proposals  but  not 
Itself  to  initiate  or  shape  policy.  These 
powers,  moreover,  are  widely  dispersed  with- 
in Congress  among  autonomous  committees, 
each  under  a  chairman  who  owes  little  If 
anything  In  the  way  of  political  obligation 
to  the  President. 

The  defects  of  Congress  as  an  institution 
reflect  the  defects  of  classical  democratic 
thought.  These  pertain  primarily  to  foreign 
policy.  In  domestic  matters.  It  seems  to  me, 
the  Congress  Is  as  well  qualified  to  shape 
policy  as  the  executive,  and  In  some  respects 
more  so  because  of  the  freedom  of  at  least 
some  members  from  the  particular  electoral 
pressures  that  operate  on  the  President.  The 
frequency  of  elections  and  the  local  orienta- 
tion of  party  organizations,  however,  do  not 
encourage  serious  and  sustained  study  of 
international  relations.  Congressmen  are 
acutely  susceptible  to  local  and  regional  pres- 
sures and  to  rhe  waves  of  fear  and  emotion 
that  sometimes  sweep  over  public  opinion. 
The  legislator,  in  short,  is  under  constant 
and  intense  pressure  to  adhere  to  the  pre- 
vailing tendencies  of  public  opinion,  how- 
ever temporary  and  unstable. 

Public  opinion  must  be  educated  and  led 
If  it  Is  to  bolster  a  wise  and  effective  foreign 
policy  This  Is  pre-eminently  a  task  for 
Presidential  leadership  because  the  Presi- 
dential office  is  the  only  one  under  our  con- 
stitutional system  that  constitutes  a  forum 
for  moral  and  political  leadership  on  a  na- 
tional scale  Accordingly,  I  think  that  we 
must  contemplate  the  further  enhancement 
oi  Presidential  authority  In  foreign  affairs. 
The  prospect  is  a  disagreeable  and  perhaps  a 
dangerous  one.  but  the  alternative  Is  Immo- 
bility and  the  paralysis  of  national  policy 
in   a   revolutionary    world,   which   can   only 


lead    to    consequences    immeasurably    more 
disagreeable  and  dangerous. 

The  preeminence  erf  Presidential  responsi- 
bility Is  In  no  way  an  implied  license  for  the 
legislator  to  evade  national  and  International 
responsibility  and  to  surrender  to  the  pres- 
sures of  local  and  parochial  Interest.  I  can 
And  no  better  words  to  define  this  respon- 
sibility than  those  of  Edmund  Burke  In  his 
classic  statement  to  his  constituents  at  Bris- 
tol in  1774: 

"Certainly,  gentlemen,  it  ought  to  be  the 
happiness  and  glory  of  a  representative,  to 
live  In  the  strictest  union,  the  closest  corre- 
spondence, and  the  most  unreserved  commu- 
nication with  hla  constituents.  Their  wishes 
ought  to  have  great  weight  with  him:  their 
opinion  high  respect;  their  business  unre- 
mitted attention.  It  Is  his  duty  to  sacrifice 
his  repose,  his  pleasures,  his  satisfactions,  to 
theirs:  and.  above  all.  ever,  and  in  all  cases, 
to  prefer  their  Interest  to  his  own.  But.  his 
unbiased  opinion,  his  mature  Judgment,  his 
enlightened  conscience,  he  ought  not  to  sac- 
rifice to  you;  to  any  man.  or  to  any  set  of 
men  living.  These  he  does  not  derive  from 
your  pleasure;  no.  nor  from  the  law  and  the 
constitution.  They  are  a  trust  from  Provi- 
dence for  the  abuse  of  which  he  Is  deeply 
answerable  Your  representative  owes  you. 
not  his  Industry  only,  but  his  Judgment;  and 
he  betrays.  Instead  of  serving  you,  if  he  sac- 
rifices it  to  your  opinion." 

As  a  freshman  Senator  In  1946  I  attempted 
In  a  speech  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to 
define  the  proper  role  of  the  legislator  in  re- 
lation to  his  constituents,  to  the  Nation, 
and  to  his  own  conscience  After  17  years 
I  see  no  reason  to  alter  the  views  I  then  ex- 
pressed in  these  words: 

"The  average  legislator  early  In  his  career 
discovers  that  there  are  certain  Interests,  or 
prejudices,    of    his    constituents    which    are 
dangerous    to    trifle    with.      Some    of    these 
prejudices  may  not  be  of  fundamental   im- 
portance   to   the   welfare   of   the   Nation.   In 
which  case  he  Is  Justified  In  humoring  them, 
even    though   he  may  disapprove      The   dif- 
ficult case   Is  where   the   prejudice  concerns 
fundamental    policy    affecting    the    national 
welfare.    A  sound  sense  of  values,  the  ability 
to    discriminate    between    that    which    Is    of 
fundamental  Importance  and  that  which  is 
only  superficial,  is  an  indispensable  qualifi- 
cation of  a  good  legislator      As  an  example 
of  what  I  mean,  let  us  take  the  poll-tax  Issue 
and    isolationism       Regardless    of    how    per- 
suasive my  colleagues  or  the  national   press 
may  be  about  the  evils  of  the  poll  tax.  I  do 
not  see  Its  fundamental  Importance,  and  I 
shall   follow  the   views  of   the  people  of  my 
State     Although  It  may  be  symbolic  of  con- 
ditions which  many  deplore,  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  that  its  abolition  will  cure  any  of 
our  major  problems.     On  the  other  hand,  re- 
gardless  of  how   strongly  opposed   my  con- 
stituents may  prove  to  be  to  the  creation  of. 
and  participation  In.  an  ever  stronger  United 
Nations    Organization.    I    could    not    follow 
such  a  policy  in  that  field  unless  it  becomes 
clearly  hopeless.   •    •    •" 

In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  reiterate 
the  theme  of  these  remarks:  government  by 
the  people,  despite  Its  failures  and  short- 
comings, remains  the  one  form  of  political 
organization  that  offers  the  promise  of  ful- 
fillment for  our  highest  aspirations  Al- 
though we  have  been  compelled  to  qualify 
the  unlimited  optimism  of  classical  demo- 
cratic thought,  we  remain  convinced  that 
the  core  of  that  thought— the  belief  in  the 
moral  sanctity  of  the  free  mind  and  the  free 
Individual— remains  the  most  valid  of  human 
philost^phles  In  Carl  Beckers  words:  "•  •  • 
although  we  no  longer  have  the  unlimited 
and  solvent  backing  of  God  or  nature,  we 
are  still  betting  that  freedom  of  the  mind 
will  never  disprove  the  proposition  that  only 
through  freedom  of  the  mind  can  a  reason- 
ably Just  society  ever  be  created." 


Part  II.  'The  Elite  and  the  Electorate," 
the  True  New  Frontier  Philosophy, 
Expressed  by  Senators  Fnlbrifht  and 
Clark,  as  More  Power  for  the  President, 
Less  for  Cong^ress  and  the  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF    rLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUaE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday.  May  29.  1963 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
menting further  on  my  concern  over  the 
articles  submitted  for  the  symposium  on 
the  subject,  'The  EHite  and  the  Elector- 
ate" or  "Is  Government  by  the  People 
Possible?"  sponsored  by  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic's  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions,  by  Senators  J.  Wil- 
liam FuLBRiCHT,  of  Arkansas,  and  Joseph 
S.  Cl.^rk.  of  Pennsylvania,  discussing  the 
latter  herein. 

Senator  Clark  discu.sses  the  "Increas- 
ing Role  of  Government,"  and  suggests 
that  the  executive  branch  be  strength- 
ened "at  the  expense  of  the  legislature" 
and  he  makes  it  clear  that  the  legisla- 
ture includes  State  and  local  legislative 
bodies  as  well  as  Congress. 

The  seeds  of  distrust  of  the  legislative 
process  is  sown  by  the  statements  such 
as  "whether  we  look  at  any  one  of  these, 
we  react  to  what  we  see  with  scarcely 
concealed  contempt." 

The  Senator  misjudges  my  views  be- 
cause I  look  with  pride  at  our  constitu- 
tionally founded  legislative  process  hi 
general  as  being  .superior  to  any  forni  of 
government  yet  devised  by  man. 

Senator  Clark  points  derision  at 
Thomas  Jefferson's  statement  "that  gov- 
ernment is  best  which  governs  least"  by 
saying.  "Sui-ely  we  have  leached  the 
point  where  we  can  say.  for  our  time  at 
least,  that  Jefferson  was  wrong:  that 
government  is  not  best  which  governs 
least.  ' 

He  adds,  sweeping  all  criticism  of 
Government  control  over  our  everyday 
lives  which  is  ever-expanding  by  saying 
"that  nightmare  of  Federal  conti-ol 
which  haunts  the  dreams  of  our  con- 
servative friends  is  an  hallucination." 

His  program  for  decreasing  the  legis- 
lative function  include  the  drastic  steps 
of:  wiping  out  the  "advise  and  consent " 
functions  of  the  Senate  in  enabling  the 
executive  "to  select  his  own  agents  with- 
out the  need  to  satisfy  legislative 
parochialism";  amending  "the  Constitu- 
tion to  increase  the  terms  of  Representa- 
tives from  2  to  4  years,  decreasing  the 
terms  of  Senators  from  6  years  to  4.  and 
holding  all  congies.sional  elections  m 
Presidential  years.  This  has  the  objec- 
tive of  providing  the  President  with  a 
"me  too  '  Congress  answerable  to  every 
whim  of  the  President  because  aft<>r  all 
they  were  elected  at  the  same  time  and 
therefore  the  program  of  the  President 
presented  in  the  campaign  is  a  mandate. 
He  adds  a  distuibing  finishing  thought 
intended  as  the  coup  de  grace  for  all 
legislative  bodies  when  he  says: 

I  have  no  hesitation  In  stating  my  deep 
conviction  that  the  legislatures  of  America. 
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local.  State,  and  National,  are  presently  the 
greatest  menace  to  the  successful  operation 
of  the  democratic  process. 

This  is  must  reading  for  anyone  who 
has  any  doubts  as  to  what  the  true  ob- 
jectives of  the  New  Frontier  and  the 
radical  liberals  that  are  running  our 
Goveriiment  today  are;  or.  as  to  the  dis- 
trust of  the  people  to  govern  themselves 
under  our  Constitution  with  balanced 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers 
on  the  Federal  level  and  with  the  re- 
served pKjwers  of  the  States  and  local 
communities: 

The    ELm;    and    the    Electorate — the    In- 
CBEASiNG  Role  or  Government 
(By  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark) 
The  expansion  of  goverrunent  In  the  20th 
century  has   been   the   Inevitable   result    of 
revolutionary  economic,  social,  and  political 
forces   which    so    threaten   civilization    that 
their  control   becomes   essential    to   human 
survival.    The  size,  range,  and  complexity  of 
government  increases — and  wlU   likely  con- 
tinue to  do  so.    There  seems  no  other  feasi- 
ble approach  II  civilization  Is  to  survive. 

It  can  be  argued,  of  course,  that  the  in- 
creasing role  of  government  is  undesirable. 
But  even  though  the  argument  may  be  moot. 
I  would  defend  the  proposition  that  this  ex- 
pansion Is  good — not  bad  Surely  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  we  can  say.  for  our 
time  at  least,  that  Jefferson  was  wrong:  that 
government  Is  not  best  which  governs  least. 
The  18th  century's  aversion  to  tyranny  has 
become  the  20th  century's  antttotalltarlan- 
Ism.  In  fact  they  are  much  alike;  but  our 
democratic  reaction  Is  different.  We  now 
know — as  Britain  and  Germany  know,  and 
Prance  has  Just  discovered — that  to  be  ef- 
fective In  today's  world  a  national  govern- 
ment must  be  capable  of  strong  action,  and 
have  strong  leadership. 

Otherwise  democracy  cannot  survive.  The 
fallacy  In  Jefferson's  argument  is  the  as- 
sumption that  the  expansion  of  government 
leads  to  the  curtailment  of  Individual  free- 
doms. This  Is  just  not  true.  Despite  the 
moans  of  those  who  thought  Lincoln  a  ty- 
rant. Franklin  Roosevelt  a  dictator,  and  now 
the  Kennedy's  a  dynasty,  the  history  of  per- 
sonal freedom  in  this  country  Is  one  of 
which  we  can  be  proud. 

Where  the  civil  liberties  of  our  people  have 
not  been  adequately  protected,  as  In  the  case 
of  Negro  Americans,  the  failure  Is  one  of 
government  Inaction,  not  government  action. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  blots  on  our  escutcheon 
from  the  days  of  the  Allen  and  Sedition  Acts 
to  the  reign  of  Joe  McCarthy.  But  on  the 
whole  the  force  of  government  has  been  on 
the  side  of  rhe  BUI  of  Rights  and  of  a  free  In- 
dividualistic society. 

That  nightmare  of  Federal  control  which 
haunts/ the  dreams  of  our  conservative 
friend/  Is  a  hallucination.  I  cannot  think 
example  of  the  "heavy  hand  of  the 
Iral  Government  reaching  out  Into  our 
ite  lives"  that  has  actually  been  restric- 
tive of  our  personal  freedoms  or  detrimental 
to  our  economy — If,  that  is.  one  accepts  the 
concept  of  the  police  power  (always  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  "police  state"),  the 
Income  tax.  and  the  need  for  organized  so- 
ciety. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  sub- 
sidizing education  in  this  country  ever  since 
the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1784.  No  harm 
and  much  good  has  resulted  The  same  is 
true  of  social  security,  housing,  urban  re- 
newal, and  Government  plans  for  health  care 
for  the  aged. 

The  real  question,  of  course.  Is  not  the 
power  of  the  Government  itself,  but  how 
that  power  is  used  to  promote  Justice  and 
national  well-being.  The  Influence  In  our 
essentially  free  economy  of  the  corporation 
and  the  big  labor  unions  with  their  potential 
concentrations  of   economic  power   requires 


the  countervaUing  pressvtres  of  a  forceful, 
democratic  government  as  a  watchdog.  It  Is 
this  sense  of  government  as  a  third  force, 
representing  the  public  Interest  at  home  and 
abroad,  which  In  my  view  is  required  to  pro- 
tect both  freedom  and  democracy.  It  Is  ac- 
cordingly as  salutary  as  it  Is  Inevitable. 

The  need  for  further  cooperative  Interna- 
tional action  to  prevent  political,  social,  and 
economic  chaos  is  so  great  and  sensible,  and 
Intelligent  men  from  aU  countries  are  be- 
coming so  used  to  working  together  for  in- 
ternational advancement,  that  creative  con- 
trol over  world  problems  will  be  substituted 
for  the  essentially  amoral  International  doc- 
trines of  the  past.    And.  alas,  the  recent  past. 

Thus,  I  would  hoi>e  to  see  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment Increase  In  five  major  International 
areas  in  the  next  10  years: 

1.  General  and  complete  disarmament, 
verified  by  an  international  disarmament  or- 
ganization, enforced  by  an  Internationally 
recruited  and  commanded  peace  force.  In- 
ternational controversy  will  be  settled  by  in- 
ternational Judicial  peace-keeping  agencies 
with  adequate  budgets  and  power  under 
world  law  to  enforce  their  decrees. 

2.  An  International  agency,  perhaps  an 
outgrowth  of  the  present  United  Nations,  ad- 
equately financed  with  funds  saved  from 
the  armament  race,  will  direct  its  activities 
toward  assisting  underdeveloped  nations  to 
that  economic  breakthrough  which  Is  nec- 
essary to  enable  them  to  raise  living  condi- 
tions within  their  borders  to  standards  ac- 
ceptable in  the  modern  world. 

3.  An  expansion  of  the  powers  and  activi- 
ties of  the  World  Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  will  result  In  tke  establish- 
ment of  a  world  currency  as  the  medium  of 
exchange  for   international  transactions. 

4.  An  extensive  development  of  interlock- 
ing regional  agreements  for  the  orderly  con- 
duct of  world  trade.  Including  stabilization 
of  raw  commodity  prices  and  reduction  of 
impediments  to  trade  such  as  tariffs  and 
quotas.  -r 

5.  An  International  attack  on  the  pecula- 
tion problem. 

If  even  some  small  part  of  these  develop- 
ments should  occur,  the  role  of  government 
in  the  world  economy  will  surely  Increase 
substantially. 

The  foregoing  discussion  may  well  seem 
to  some  unrealistic  because  the  words  com- 
munism, Russia,  and  China  have  nowhere 
been  mentioned.  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
difficulties  placed  In  the  way  of  achievement 
of  these  five  goals  by  the  present  policies  of 
the  Communist  nations  are  substantial.  But 
these  difficulties  are  not  Insuperable.  There 
can  be  no  lasting  progress  on  a  worldwide 
scale  unless  and  until  we  can  either  come  to 
terms  with,  or  overcome,  the  Communist 
menace  to  democracy  and  freedom.  But  this 
major  problem,  with  all  its  Intricacies,  re- 
quires an  even  greater  intervention  of  free 
governments  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case. 

On  the  national  scene  fiscal  policy  is  being 
taken  out  of  the  realm  of  morals,  where  It 
had  languished  ever  since  Ben  Franklin's  lay 
sermons  on  thrift  two  centuries  ago.  We 
treat  It  today  as  an  economic  matter.  This 
is  a  revolutionary  change  In  policy.  Only 
3  years  ago  the  budget  was  still  treated  as  a 
moral  document.  A  balanced  budget  was 
prudent,  honorable,  sound,  and  good;  a  sur- 
plus was  even  more  so;  a  deficit  was  Im- 
prudent, profligate,  spendthrift,  and  bad. 
The  terms  were  those  of  moral  Judgment. 
Today,  with  a  remarkable  bipartisan  con- 
sensiis,  fiscal  policy  Is  couched  in  the  lan- 
guage of  economic  consequence. 

The  next  question  Is:  Are  our  democratic 
governmental  institutions  adequate  for  the 
responsibilities  that  these  extraordinary 
social,  political,  and  economic  forces  are 
thrusting  upon  us? 

We  have  inherited  from  our  forefathers  a 
governmental  structure  which  so  divides 
power  that  effective  dealing  with  economic 


problems  is  cumbersome.  Local,  State,  and 
national  governments  each  have  their  re- 
sponsibility In  housing  and  urban  renewal.  In 
the  appropriate  uses  of  water.  In  transporta- 
tion, lalx>r -management  relations,  and  edu- 
cation. 

At  each  level,  responsibility  for  appropriate 
action  is  divided  between  the  executive  and 
the  legislature,  with  the  Judiciary  prepared 
to  step  In  at  a  moment's  notice  to  declare 
unconstitutional  whatever  action  the  other 
two  may  decide  upon.  Under  the  circum- 
stances. It  is  extraordinary  how  much  we  ac- 
complish under  forms  of  government  heavily 
weighted  against  any  kind  of  action,  espe- 
cially any  that  might  alter  significantly  the 
status  quo. 

Of  course.  Inaction  is  what  the  Founding 
Fathers  Intended — inaction  until  such  time 
as  an  overwhelming  consensus  was  prepared 
for  action  of  some  sort.  Inevitably  a  com- 
promise. They  were  right  in  their  day. 
But  they  are  wrong  in  ours. 
How,  In  fact,  do  our  many  different  gov- 
ernments, with  power  split  three  ways  both 
horizontally  and  vertically,  manage  In  the 
modern  world? 

On  the  whole,  better  than  we  have  any 
right  to  expect.  Local  and  municipal  gov- 
ernment has  revived  since  the  war.  State 
goverrunent  Is  the  weakest  link  In  the  chain, 
but  our  Governors,  many  of  them  struggling 
under  obsolete  State  constitutions  which 
hamstring  the  executive  at  every  turn,  are 
for  the  most  part  increasingly  aware  of  the 
need  for  their  States  to  play  a  more  effective 
part  in  the  growth  of  the  regional  economy 
of  which  they  are  a  part.  Respect  for  the 
Office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  what- 
ever one's  politics,  has  been  Justifiably  high 
among  serious  students  of  goverrunent  in 
the  years  since  the  depression.  The  courts. 
State  and  Federal,  have  played,  on  the  whole. 
a  wide  and  statesmanlike  role  In  adjusting 
ancient  Jurisprudence  to  modern  needs 
whUe  protecting  essential  civU  liberties. 

It  is  the  third  branch  of  government,  the 
legislative,  where  things  have  gone  awry. 
Whether  we  look  at  city  councils,  the  State 
legislatures,  or  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  we  react  to  what  we  see  with  scarcely 
concealed  contempt.  This  is  the  area  where 
democratic  government  tends  to  break  down . 
This  Is  where  the  vested  interest  lobbies  run 
riot,  where  conflict  of  Interest  rides  un- 
checked, where  demagoguery  knows  few 
bounds,  where  political  lag  keeps  needed 
action  a  generation  behind  the  times,  where 
the  19th  century  still  reigns  supreme  In  com- 
mittees, where  Ignorance  Is  often  at  a  premi- 
um and  wisdom  at  a  discount,  where  the  evil 
Influence  of  arrogant  and  corrupt  political 
machines  Ignores  most  successfully  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  where  the  lust  for  patronage  and 
favors  for  the  faithful  do  the  greatest  dam- 
age to  the  public  Interest. 

As  a  former  chief  executive  of  a  large 
American  citv.  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, as  a  public  servant  who,  in  both  capaci- 
ties, has  been  obliged  to  know  a  good  deal 
about  the  workings  of  State  government,  I 
have  no  hesitation  In  stating  my  deep  con- 
viction that  the  legislatures  of  America, 
aocal.  State,  and  National  are  presently  the 
greatest  menace  to  the  successful  operation 
of  the  democratic  process. 

There  Is  another  almost  equally  serious  de- 
lect in  our  democratic  system,  which  may 
well  result  in  government's  failing  in  the 
role  required  of  It  in  the  next  10  years.  We 
are  not  enticing  into  government  at  all  levels 
the  h  gh  cc liber  of  individual  we  must  have. 
The  rewards  of  government  service  are  in- 
adequate,  the  punishments  too  severe.  We 
leave  the  choice  of  careers  far  too  much  to 
the  haggling  of  the  marketplace.  We  make 
far  too  little  effort  to  induce  our  able  young 
people  to  fill  the  places  where  they  are 
needed  to  advance  American  and,  indeed, 
world  civilization.  In  short,  we  are  not  ade- 
quately staffing  that  part  of  the  army  which 
must  fight  for  freedom  through  governmen- 
tal action. 
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Finally,  the  effective  conduct  of  the  reguU- 
u>ry  agencies,  local.  Stat*,  and  Federal.  Is 
quite  deflnitely  unilniaiied  bualnew.  This, 
too.  lA  cloaeljr  tied  to  the  problem  oX  recruit- 
ing adequate  personnel.  Without  adequate 
regulatory  agencies  the  economy  can  on  the 
one  hand  be  strangled  through  redtape  and 
foolish  administration  or,  on  the  other,  come 
under  the  domination  of  powerful  special 
Interests  whose  unchecked  greed  can  destroy 
competition  and.  with  it.   free  enterprise. 

Thus  I  postulate  that  whether  government 
will  play  Its  proper  role  in  the  next  decade 
Is  part  of  a  larger  problem:  Can  we  equip 
democratic  government  with  the  frameworlc. 
the  tools,  and  the  men  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  perform  adequately  the  whole  role  of 
government? 

What  Is  necessary  to  staff  freedom  more  ef- 
fectively? A  few  suggestions  may  be  offered: 
1.  The  Exec\itlve  should  be  strengthened 
at  the  expense  of  the  legislature  Perhaps 
De  Gaulle  has  shown  the  way.  A  constitu- 
tional amendment  Increasing  the  term  of 
Representatives  from  2  years  to  4,  decreasing 
the  terms  of  Senators  from  8  years  to  4.  and 
holding  all  congressional  elections  in  presi- 
dential years  would  help  to  give  greater  au- 
thority to  presidential  policy  and  Increase 
his  ability  to  get  It  enacted.  It  Is  usually  5 
years  between  elections  In  England,  yet 
democracy  Is  not  In  Jeopardy.  We  need  not 
feax  Executive  tyranny  In  this  country  merely 
because  the  legislature  Is  more  responsive  to 
Executive  recommendations. 

Par  too  many  Executive  appointments  re- 
quire legislative  confirmation.  Under  the 
Philadelphia  city  charter,  the  mayor  makes 
all  appointments  without  councllmanlc  ap- 
proval, except  the  city  solicitor,  who  Is  also 
the  lawyer  for  council.  This  precedent  might 
well  be  extended  to  State  and  National  Gov- 
ernments to   permit  the  ExecuUve  to  select 


his  own  agents  without  the  need  to  satisfy 
legislative    parochialism. 

Governors  and  mayors  should  be  entitled 
to  succeed  Uiemaelves  and  should  serve  for 
4 -year  terms.  They  should  have  executive 
authority  over  the  whole  range  of  govern- 
ment Instead  of  having  wide  areas  of  execu- 
tive action  controlled  by  boards  and  com- 
misslona  whose  members  are  not  directly 
reaponsible  to  the  elected  executive.  New 
State  consUtutlon.s  and  city  charters  are 
ba<lly  needed  in  moet  Sutes  and  many  of  the 
medium-sized  and  smaller  cities. 

Executive  pay  should  be  adequate  to  en- 
able the  executive  to  live  in  comfort  and 
to  send  his  children  to  college. 

a.  Legislative  customs,  manners,  tradi- 
tions, rules,  and  procedures  should  be  re- 
formed  In  the  Interest  of  expediting  action. 
Among  the  practlcee  which  render  legisla- 
tures nonreeponslve  to  democratic  pressures, 
as  distinguished  from  plutocratic  or  polit- 
ical-machine pressures,   are; 

Selection  of  committee  chairmen  by  sen- 
iority rather  than  on  ability  as  determined 
by  secret  ballot. 

Outmoded  procedures  productive  of  delay. 
such  as  the  filibuster  In  the  Senate,  the  re- 
quirement that  committees  can  meet  while 
the  LegUlature  U  In  seaelon  only  by  unani- 
mous consent,  and  the  •pickling  ■  in  commit- 
tee of  bills  strongly  recommended  by  the 
Executive. 

A  provlaion  requiring  legislation  recom- 
mended by  the  ExecuUve  to  be  brought  to 
a  vote  on  Its  merits  would  be  helpful,  as 
would  rules  requiring  proposed  legislation  to 
be  reported  out  of  committee  favorably  or 
unfavorably  on  motion  of  a  specified  number 
of  committee  members. 

Sensible  budgetary  prt.>cedure  similar  to 
that  presently  exlsUng  in  many  well-gov- 
erned cities  would  be  a  big  help  at  the 
national  level      For  example,  there  should  be 
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a  sharp  distinction  between  capital  and  op. 
crating  budgeu  and  adequate  advance  bud* 
etary  plannlnp  ^^' 

:}  Reapportionment  of  le^LslaUve  districts 
now  well  underway,  should  help. 

4  Living  conditions,  pay.  expense  «<;. 
oouius.  and  working  schedules  of  publi^ 
servanu  ahould  be  reviewed,  with  a  view  i© 
creating  the  perquUlies  Uiat  wUl  atuact 
Uilent 

5.  The  sinister  Infiuence  of  political  m.i- 
chlnes.  whose  power  derives  from  patronage 
and  the  ability  to  get  legislation  enacted  or 
defeated  or  atlmimhtratlve  action  tiUten  or 
denied,  at  the  behest  of  party  contributors 
must  be  destroyed  This  can  best  be  done  by 
rigorously  enforced  modern,  merit  system 
leglslntJon.  by  carefully  devised  and  rigor- 
ously  enforced  law;  dealing  with  political 
contrlbuUona.  and  by  tax  Inducements  to 
small  contributors  In  the  hope  that  the 
frU'htenlng  cost  of  modern  political  cam- 
paigns can  be  met  without  reliance  on  rat 
cats  ■■ 

6  We  must  somehow  create  a  cUmnte  of 
public  opinion  that  stops  deriding  jx)litlclans 
as  second-class  citizens.  To  be  store,  this  is 
to  some  extent  the  problem  of  which  com«« 
first,  the  chicken  or  the  eicrg  Politicians 
muiit  have  thick  skins.  They  want,  on  occa- 
sion, to  'dish  It  out  ■  so  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  ■  Uke  It.'  But  they  are  entitled  to 
a  preeumptlon  of  integrity  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  banker.  Fear 
of  smear  is  still  a  deterrent  to  the  entry  Into 
politics  of   many   good    citizens 

These  are  not  drastic  reforms.  They 
merely  modernlre  our  existing  governmenui 
structure.  Nor,  if  enacted,  will  ihey  uiiher 
in  the  millennium.  But  they  should  help 
to  make  It  poeslble  for  government  to  play 
adequately  that  role  which  a  conUnuailon 
of  democracy  as  the  most  Just  form  of  gov- 
ernment Would  seem  to  require 
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SENATE 

Friday,  May  ,'{1,  1%3 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  of  Tuesday  last,  the  Chair  de- 
clares the  Senate  adjourned  until  noon 
Tuesday  next. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   TUESDAY 
Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  and  8  sec- 
onds the  Senate  adjourned,  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  until  Tuesday 
June  4.  1963.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


May  our  hearts  be  stirred  anew  with 
a  passionate  longins  to  lift  stricken  and 
suffering  mankind  out  of  Its  miseries 
and  struggles  Into  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God. 

Make  us  eager  to  join  heart  and  hands 
with  all  who  are  praying  and  laboring 
for  the  dawnln«  of  that  blessed  time 
when  the  citizens  of  our  own  beloved 
country  and  the  members  of  the  hu- 
man family  ever>"where  shall  walk  to- 
pether  on  the  highways  of  peace  and 
brotherhood. 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray      Ameru 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridu,  M\y31,  im),} 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer; 

Psalm  112:  6:  The  righteous  shall  be 
held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

Eternal  and  ever-blessed  God,  we 
thank  Thee  for  the  many  days  of  solemn 
and  sacred  significance  in  the  calendar 
of  our  national  life. 

We  have  been  privileged  to  call  to 
mind  the  vast  multitude  who  gave  them- 
selves so  sacrlficlally  In  order  to  safe- 
guard our  heritage  of  freedom  and 
democracy. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of   the    proceedings   of 
Wednesday.  May  29,  1963,  was  read  and 
approved. 


INTERNATIONAL  I.ABOR  ORGANIZA- 
TION CONFERENCE 
The  SPEAKER  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  368.  88th 
Congre.ss.  the  Chair  appoints  as  dele- 
Rates  to  attend  the  International  Labor 
Organization  Conference  In  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  between  June  1,  1963.  and 
June  30.  1963,  the  following  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor: 
Mr.  Powell,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Ayres,  of 
Ohio.  And  as  alternates  to  attend  said 
Conference,  the  following  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor: 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  of  California;  Mr.  Fre- 
UNGHUYSCN,  of  Ncw  Jersey. 


MEXICAN  LABOR  BILL 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

'I-he  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  vas  no  objection. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rejection  on  Wednesday  of  Uie  antiwet- 
back  Mexican  labor  bill  will  mean  in- 
crea.sed  co5t^  to  the  consuming  public 
for  vegetables  and  fruits  starting  Janu- 
ary 1.  1964.  Also,  the  failure  of  the 
House  to  extend  this  law  may  not  be  un- 
derstood by  our  neighbor  and  friend,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Mexico,  as  this  pro- 
gram is  in  second  place,  next  to  the  tour- 
ist trade  in  the  production  of  dollars  for 
that  great  country.  An  additional  and 
more  signmcant  result  of  the  vote  on 
Wednesday  would  mean  the  entrance  in- 
to this  country  of  hundreds  of  lhousand.s 
of  bracero  workers  who  will  swim  the 
river  to  work  on  American  farms  at 
wages  many  times  the  wage  that  they  are 
receiving  in  their  homeland. 

The  Mexican  labor  law  brings  Uiese 
workei-s  into  this  country  under  a  care- 
fully screened  and  highly  regulated  pro- 
cedure by  which  they  are  contracted  to 
employers  for  specified  lengths  of  time 
to  do  a  particular  type  of  work  that  our 
own  people  are  disinclined  to  perform. 
This  House  Is  a  reasonable  body  and 
will,  upon  reflection,  extend  this  law  at 
least   1   year   as   recommended   by    the 


Department  of  Labor,  the  Department 
of  State,  and  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service. 

We  have  but  to  recall  the  recent  freeze 
in  Florida  and  its  effect  upon  the  price  of 
Citrus  to  the  consuming  public.  Scarci- 
ties can  come  not  only  from  natural 
disasters  as  In  the  case  of  the  Florida 
freeze,  but  can  result  from  an  inade- 
quate supply  of  labor  at  the  time  re- 
quired by  the  particular  harvest  Should 
these  food  crops  be  permitted  to  de- 
teriorate and  rot  without  being  harvested 
and  placed  into  the  channels  of  trade, 
the  housewives  will  immediately  feel  the 
impact  of  added  food  costs. 

Let  us  look  at  limes.  Limes  are  at  this 
particular  time  in  short  supply.  The 
price  has  doubled  in  recent  weeks  as  a 
result.  During  the  longshoremen's 
strike,  we  recall  the  situation  that  re- 
sulted when  no  bananas  were  made 
available  at  America's  food  outlets.  As 
the  supply  dwindled,  the  price  shot  up- 
ward. As  the  strike  continued,  none 
came  into  this  country.  If  10  carloads 
of  lettuce  is  the  usual  amount  required 
for  use  in  a  particular  city,  and  there 
were  to  be  a  30  percent  decline  In  supply, 
the  price  of  lettuce  would  be  some  30 
percent  higher  during  that  period  of 
time. 

The  Mexican  worker  is  recruited  from 
far  into  the  interior  of  Mexico  at  Mon- 
terrey, Guamas.  and  Chihuahua  City. 
Should  there  be  no  orderly  and  system- 
atic law  on  the  statute  books,  the  workers 
would  pour  across  the  border  only  from 
the  border  areas  and  would  not  be  of  the 
broad  general  benefit  to  the  economy  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  as  is  Public  Law 
78  at  this  time.  These  workers  would 
work  only  in  areas  near  Mexico.  The 
crops  would  suffer  in  many  other  States 
and  in  border  States  a  few  miles  away 
from  the  point  of  entry.  Dollars  pour 
into  the  affected  provinces  from  which 
these  men  come,  bolstering  the  general 
economy  in  the  area.  They  lake  back  to 
Mexico  a  good  word  for  America  as  they 
are  so  well  treated  while  here  that  they 
long  for  the  time  to  again  enter  America 
and  obtain  the  benefits  derived  from  as- 
sisting in  the  harvest  of  various  crops 
over  a  wide  area. 

The  bracero  worker  had  been  used  ex- 
tensively in  former  years  in  the  harvest 
of  cotton.  This  crop  is  now  fast  becom- 
ing highly  mechanized,  requiring  fewer 
and  fewer  supplemental  workers  from 
Mexico  in  the  three  States  of  Arkansas. 
New  Mexico,  and  Texas  where  the.se 
workers  were  used  to  a  great  degree  In 
cotton  chopping  and  the  cotton  hai-vest; 
the  number  had  declined  from  151.720 
in  1961  to  40.636  in  1962.  or  a  drop  in  1 
year's  time  of  73  percent.  This  situation 
does  not  exist  when  it  comes  to  harvest- 
ing tomatoes,  beans,  cherries,  straw- 
berries, lettuce,  cucumbers,  sugarbeets. 
and  all  tyj)es  of  citrus  crops.  This  labor 
has  to  be  available  when  needed  or  else 
the  crop  deteriorates  rapidly  and  be- 
comes a  total  loss. 
The  American  people  do  not  prefer 
stoop  labor"  and  would  much  prefer  to 
work  in  industry  or  at  some  less  'back 
breaking  "  endeavor.  That  Is  under- 
standable. So  many  of  our  people  are 
the  recipients  of  welfare  checks  and 
commodities     As  a  result  of  these  pro- 


grams. It  is  diflBcult  to  obtain  the  work- 
ers that  are  required  during  the  cultiva- 
tion and  harvest  seasons  in  agriculture. 


WHY  CUBA? 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
munists could  have  selected  any  one  of 
several  Latin  American  countries  to  be 
their  first  conquest  In  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere.    Why  Cuba? 

Many  years  before  Castro,  the  Com- 
munists thoroughly  studied  every  inch 
of  ground  in  North  and  South  America. 
They  carefully  scrutinized  the  Atlantic, 
the  Pacific,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
They  studied  centers  of  population, 
rivers,  railroad  mai-shaling  yards  and 
sealanes.  They  studied  areas  of  polit- 
ical and  economic  unrest.  They  noted 
carefully  the  religions,  superstitions, 
prejudices,  customs,  and  the  language 
spoken.  They  studied  the  airwaves. 
The  Communists  came  to  the  only  con- 
clusion obvious  to  modern  Eurasian  con- 
querors planning  the  destruction  of  the 
United  States. 

Cuba  is  the  most  important  strategic 
spot  in  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere 
from  a  military,  economic,  political,  and 
social  standpoint.  Cuba  in  the  hands  of 
a  powerful  enemy  could  cut  North 
America  and  South  America  literally  and 
physically  in  half.  Likewise.  It  could 
divide  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  north  and 
south.  Cuba  could  control  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  not  only  divide  North  America 
from  South  America,  north  and  south, 
but  would  divide  the  United  States  and 
South  America  east  and  west,  and  thus 
dominate  a  large  part  of  the  Pacific 
as  well  as  the  Atlantic. 

In  Communist  plans  for  world  con- 
quest, a  Red  Cuba  Is  as  Important  as  a 
Red  China  or  even  Russia  itself.  Cuba 
is  necessary-  to  the  Communists  as  a  base 
to  train  agents,  subversives,  and  guerril- 
las who  can  go  in  any  and  all  directions. 
Printed  propaganda  is  being  poured  from 
Cuba  into  all  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Soon  to  follow  will  be  more  powerful 
radio  and  televi.cion  stations  aimed  at 
exploitation  of  the  masses  in  North 
America  and  South  America.  Jamming 
of  our  own  television  and  radio  frequen- 
cies can  be  expected.  Of  course  these 
activities  will  be  supported  and  backed 
up  by  powerful  military  Installations 
aimed  at  the  heart  of  our  industrial  and 
nuclear  potential.  Every  major  move  in 
Cuba  by  the  Communi.sts  Is  being 
screened  and  covered  with  agitation  and 
riots  in  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  Is  on  the  defense.  Khrushchev 
won  his  greatest  victory  last  fall  when  we 
•guaranteed  for  him  a  Cuban  sanctuary 
from  which  the  Communists  will  assem- 
ble the  instrumentalities  for  our  own  de- 
struction— political  and  military.  Khru- 
shchev and  Castro  are  celebrating  that 
victory  over  the  United  States  in  Russia 
today.  Never  before  has  a  Communist 
Quisling  been  given  such  royal  and  pro- 


longed  attention  In  Russia.     They  are 
planning  further  conquests. 

Stark,  open.  Red  communism  in  Cuba 
is  the  No.  1  issue  before  this  Nation  to- 
day. Each  passing  moment  gives  the 
Communists  precious  time  In  Cuba. 
Every  minute  strengthens  their  position. 
We  have  missed  God -given  opportuni- 
ties to  rid  the  Western  Hemisphere  of 
this  ruthless  menace.  Time  Is  running 
out.  We  should  declare  a  national  emer- 
gency, go  on  a  wartime  economy,  and 
adopt  whatever  measures  necessary-  to 
eliminate  now  and  for  all  time  this  Com- 
munist cancer  which  is  gnawing  at  the 
vitals  of  our  civilization. 


UNITED    NATIONS    PARTICIPATION 
ACT 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organi- 
zations and  Movements  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  has  under  con- 
sideration H.R.  6283.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act,  as 
amended. 

The  bill  is  an  administration  request 
and  proposal  which  was  Introduced  by 
me  so  that  the  administration  could  be 
heard  on  this  subject.  The  propo.sal 
was  transmitted  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  on  February  12. 
1963.  The  full  text  of  that  letter  of 
transmittal,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  legislation,  is  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  February  12.  1963. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mji.  Speaker:  I  submit  herewith  a 
proposed  draft  amendment  to  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  341,  81sl  Congress.  October  10, 
1949.  to  grant  the  President  wider  discretion 
In  the  assignment  of  top  level  personnel  of 
the  U.S.  mission  to  the  United  Nations,  in- 
cluding their  rank  and  status  as  Ambassadors 
or  Ministers,  and  to  give  the  U.S.  representa- 
tive discretion  to  assign  these  top  representa- 
tives to  the  various  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  in  accordance  with  workload  and 
other  considerations;  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  U.S.  representative  to  the 
European  Office  of  the  United  Nations  and 
other  International  organizations;  and  to 
authorize  payment  of  a  housing  allowance 
to  certain  officers  assigned  to  the  U.-S.  mission 
to  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  Participation  Act  now 
authorizes  a  representative  and  a  deputy  rep- 
resentiatlve  of  the  United  States  at  the  United 
Natlojis.  both  of  whom  shall  have  the  rank 
and  status  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Ambassador  Plenipotentiary.  In  addition, 
another  deputy  representative  to  the  Seciirity 
Council  is  authorized  and  the  President  also 
may  appoint,  from  time  to  time,  such  other 
persons  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  In  the  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  including  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  the  Trusteeship  Council. 

Ambassador  Stevenson  has  found  this  to  be 
unnecessarily  rigid  and  It  is  proposed  that 
the  provisions  specifying  the  number  and  the 
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role  of  the  deputies  and  their  diplomatic 
titles  be  deleted.  In  lieu  thereof,  the  pro- 
p<jsed  amendment  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  such  additional  persons  with 
appropriate  title,  rank,  and  status  as  he 
deem*  necessary  to  represent  the  United 
States  in  the  principal  organs  of  the  United 
Nations.  In  addition,  these  officers  would,  at 
the  direction  of  the  VS.  representative  to 
the  United  Nations,  represent  the  United 
States  In  any  organ,  commlselon.  or  other 
body  of  the  United  Nations  Including  the 
Security  Council,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  and  the  Trusteeship  Council  and 
perform  such  other  functions  as  the  US. 
representative  Is  authorized  to  perform 

These  chaziges  will  permit  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentative to  organize  his  staff  and  assign 
their  duties  as  he  deems  necessary  to  accom- 
plish his  mission  effectively.  In  the  case  of 
the  two  deputy  representatives.  Ambassador 
Stevenson  has  In  mind  that  they  should  be 
alter  egos  of  the  U  S.  represenUtlve  and 
available  to  represent  the  United  States  in 
any  way  In  which  he  himself  Is  able  to  do  so. 
Although  the  proposed  amendment  gives  the 
U.S.  representative  greater  flexibility  In  de- 
termining assignments.  It  remains  appropri- 
ate for  an  Individual  who  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed, for  example,  to  spend  most  of  his 
time  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
to  be  appointed  as  representative  to  that 
Council,  and  that  the  Senate  In  advising  and 
consenting  on  his  appointment  would  con- 
sider primarily  his  ability  and  qualifications 
to  fulfill  those  duties.  This,  however,  would 
be  on  the  understanding  that  If  the  U  S. 
representative  to  the  United  Nations  found 
It  desirable  to  utilize  him  temporarily  as 
representative  to  one  of  the  other  organs,  he 
would  be  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  persons 
who  would  represent  the  United  States  in 
the  principal  organs  of  the  United  Nations. 
Including  bodies  that  may  be  created  by  the 
United  Nations  with  respect  to  nuclear  en- 
ergy or  disarmament  would  be  appointed 
subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  Persons  appointed  to  represent  the 
United  States  In  other  organs,  commissions, 
and  bodies  of  the  United  Nations  would  not 
require  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
It  Is  not  Intended  that  enactment  of  this 
amendment  would  necessitate  the  reappoint- 
ment of  any  person  holding  office  at  the  time 
of  Its  enactment. 

The  United  States  maintains  a  mission  to 
the  European   Office  of  the  United  Nations 
and    other    International    Organizations    at 
Geneva.      Geneva    has    become    Increasingly 
Important  as  the  site  of  many  international 
conferences   and   organizations   and   the   re- 
sponsibilities of  our  mission  there  have  In- 
creased   coramensurately.      Therefore.    It    Is 
proposed  In  this  amendment  that  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint  a 
representative   of   the   United   States   to   the 
European  Office  of  the  United  Nations  with 
appropriate  rank  and  sutus  who  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State.     In 
addition   to   representing   the   United   States 
at  the  European  Office  of  the  United  Nations, 
such  person  shall  perform  such  other  func- 
tions   In   connection    with   the   participation 
of  the  United  States  in  International  orv?nnl- 
zatlons  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  direct 
The    proposed    amendment    to    provide    a 
housing    allowance    for    officers    of    the    U  S. 
mission  in  New  York  to  remove  the  anomaly 
resulting    from    the   location    in    the    United 
States  of  the  United  Nations.    The  functions 
performed  by  the  US   mission  are  essentially 
'     diplomatic  in  nature  and  the  representation - 
,    al  duties  performed  by  the  officers  are  identl- 
j    cal  to  those  performed  by  officers  In  similar 
!    positions    In    our    Foreign    Service    missions 
abroad.      However,    the    quarters    allowances 
I    authorized  by  law  to  our  representatives  to 
I    foreign   countries    and    to   International   or- 
I 
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ganlzatlons  whose  headquarters  are  located 
outside  the  United  States,  are  not  paid  to 
members  of  the  U  S  mission  to  the  United 
Nations. 

The  United  SUt«s.  m  th«  host  nation,  can 
expect  and  must  respond  to  the  many  op- 
portunities for  the  effective  social  inter- 
course of  representational  activities.  Foreign 
delegations  look  upon  the  US.  mission  to 
the  United  Nations  as  bearing  a  special  re- 
sponsibility In  this  area  and  they  expect  to 
be  Invited  to  the  homes  of  the  members  of 
the  mission.  Officers  assigned  to  the  U  S. 
mission  are  expected  to  maintain  private  liv- 
ing qu.irtcrs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  United  Na- 
tions In  order  to  discharge  their  representa- 
tional responsibilities  more  effectively  for  the 
convenience,  and  in  the  Interest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. These  representational  duties  are 
for  the  most  part  discharged  outside  office 
hours,  this  being  an  obligation  not  Imposed 
on  other  Federal  Government  officers  sta- 
tioned in  New  York. 

The  expansion  of  the  United  Nations  to 
the  present  total  of  110  countries  has  greatly 
Increased  our  responsibilities  as  host  govern- 
ment. The  problem  of  making  known  our 
Government's  policies  and  determining  the 
policies  of  the  other  governments  has  be- 
come of  paramount  Importance.  One  of  the 
most  effective  means  of  doing  this  Is  at  small 
social  gatherings:  but  In  the  past  our  con- 
tacts with  other  delegates  have  tended  to 
be  largely  limited  to  public  meetings,  to  cor- 
ridor encounters  and  hasty  resUurant  lunch- 
eons. It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  the  personal 
t>-pe  of  representation,  which  Is  least  expen- 
sive in  the  long  run,  brings  about  a  greater 
understanding  between  our  officers  and  their 
colleag\ies  it  allows  for  creation  of  a  family 
Interest  and  an  exchange  of  divergent  views 
In  the  relaxed  surroundings  of  a  private 
American  home,  which  make  a  pleasant  and 
sympathetic  atmosphere  for  diplomacy. 
Such  entertainment  creates  good  will  and 
does  not  leave  the  Impression  that  we  are 
only  concerned  with  Immediate  and  pressing 
problems  In  the  United  Nations.  Unfortu- 
nately, most  of  our  officers  assigned  to  the 
mission  In  New  York  have  not  generally  been 
able  to  carry  out  their  duties  In  such  atmos- 
phere. The  reason  Is  that  they  would  be  sub- 
jected to  considerable  personal  expense  In 
maintaining  quarters  adequate  for  such  rep- 
resentational purposes. 

A  m'\Jor  portion  of  the  representational 
functions  In  the  past  have  been  held  in 
public  places,  with  the  exception  of  those 
held  in  Ambassador  Stevenson's  apartment  at 
the  Waldorf  His  quarters  are.  as  you  know, 
rented  by  the  Government.  Although  he  Is 
able  to  bring  together  the  mission's  officers 
and  delegates  of  the  foreign  missions  at 
representational  functions  at  his  suite.  It 
is  not  the  same  as  these  officers  entertaining 
their  counterparts  In  their  own  homes.  A 
very  limited  number  of  our  officers,  using 
their  personal  fimds.  have  been  financially 
able  to  consider  this  problem  of  representa- 
tion In  renting  adequate  apartments  In  Man- 
hattan. On  the  other  hand,  most  of  our 
officers  have  not  been  able  to  assume  this 
added  expense  and  either  rent  small  apart- 
ments in  Manhattan  of  inadequate  size  for 
representation  activities,  or  have  found  It 
necessary  to  live  In  the  suburbs  where  such 
activities  are  very  difficult.  For  this  reason, 
some  of  the  effectiveness  of  these  officers 
in  lost  to  the  mission  They  themselves  are 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  with  respect  to 
their  opposite  numbers  in  other  delegations 
who  are  receiving  rental  allowances  and  other 
additional  compensations  usually  enjoyed  by 
diplomats  serving  abroad. 

TTiere  Is  need  for  a  new  allowance  to  de- 
fray the  added  costs  which  certain  officers 
of  the  US.  mission  are  forced  to  Incur  If 
they  are  to  obtain  and  maintain  housing 
that  is  adequate  for  the  proper  discharge 
of      their     representational      duties         The 


amount  of  this  allowance  would  represent 
the  difference  l>etween  cost  of  adequate  rep. 
resentatlonal  housing  and  the  cost  of  hou«i 
Ing  which  an  officer  concerned  would  have  If 
he  had  no  repreaentatlonal  responsibilities 
We  intend  to  limit  eMglbJlUy  to  those  officers 
having  more  than  usual  representational  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  total  cost  for  their 
housing  alloAvances  would  be  approxlmatelv 
$60,000  per  annum 

The   aubm^ission    of   this  proposed    legisla- 
tion  has    been    approved    by    the   Bureau  of 
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To  amend  the  "United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act."  as  amended.  63  Stat.  734-736 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
sections (a>.  (b)  and  (d)  of  section  2  of 
the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of 
1945.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  341,  81« 
Congress.  October  10.  1949.  are  hereby  fur- 
ther amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  a.  (a)  The  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point a  Representative  of  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Nations  who  shall  have  the 
rank  and  status  of  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  and  shall  hold 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Such 
Representative  shall  represent  the  United 
States  In  the  Security  Council  of  the  Unlt«.'d 
Nations  and  may  serve  ex  officio  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  In  any  organ, 
commission,  or  other  body  of  the  United  Na- 
tions other  than  specialized  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  shall  perform  such 
other  functions  In  connection  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  the  United 
Nations  as  the  President  may.  from  time  to 
time,  direct. 

(b)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  such 
additional  persons  with  appropriate  titles, 
rank  and  status  to  represent  the  United 
States  In  the  principal  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  and  In  such  organs,  commissions,  or 
other  bodies  as  may  be  created  by  the  United 
Nations  with  respect  to  nuclear  energy  or 
disarmament  (control  and  limitation  of  ar- 
mament). Such  persons  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President  and  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations.  They  shtll. 
at  the  direction  of  the  Representative  of  tlie 
United  Slates  to  the  United  Nations,  repre- 
sent the  United  States  In  any  organ,  com- 
mission, or  other  body  of  the  United  N.itlons. 
Including  the  Security  Council,  the  Econom- 
ic and  Social  Council,  and  the  Trusteeship 
Council,  and  perform  such  other  functions 
as  the  Representative  of  the  United  States 
Is  authorized  to  perform  In  connection  witli 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  In  the 
United  Nations.  Any  Deputy  Representative 
or  any  other  officer  holding  office  at  the  time 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  as  amended,  be- 
come effective  shall  not  be  required  to  be 
reappointed  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  as  amended. 

(c)    No  change. 
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Budget  as  being  consistent  with  the  admin- 
istration's obJectlTea. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dean   Rusk. 

In  the  study  of  this  legislation,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  it  would  be  extremely 
helpful  to  my  colleagues  to  have  a  com- 
parative analysis  of  the  existing  legisla- 
tion and  the  proposed  legislation.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  submit  herewith  the  full 
text  of  such  a  comparative  analysis: 

Act.  as  amended 

existing  legislation 

Public  Law  264.  79th  Congress,  December 
20.  1945.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  341,  81st 
Congress,  October  10.  1949. 

To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  In  the  organs 
and  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  and  to 
make  other  provisions  with  respect  to  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  In  such 
organization. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1945". 


Sue,  2.  (a)  The  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point a  representative  and  a  deputy  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations,  both  of  whom  shall  have  the  rank 
and  status  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Ambassador  Plenipotentiary  and  shall  hold 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  Such 
representative  and  deputy  representative 
shall  represent  the  United  States  In  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations  and 
may  serve  ex  officio  as  United  States  rep- 
resentative on  any  organ,  commission,  or 
other  body  of  the  United  Nations  other  than 
specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  shall  perform  such  other  functions  In 
connection  with  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  In  the  United  Nations  as  the 
President  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

(b)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  an 
additional  deputy  representative  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  the  Security  Council  who  shall 
hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Persldent. 
Such  deputy  representative  shall  represent 
the  United  States  In  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  In  the  event  of  the  ab- 
sence or  disability  of  both  the  representative 
and  the  deputy  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations. 
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(c)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  designate 
from  time  to  time  to  attend  a  specified  ses- 
sion or  specified  sessions  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  not  to  exceed 
five  representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
such  number  of  alternates  as  he  may  deter- 
mine consistent  with  the  rules  of  procedure 
of  the  General  Assembly,  One  of  the  repre- 
sentatives shall  be  designated  as  the  senior 
representative. 
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(d)  The  President  may  also  appoint  from 
time  to  time  such  other  persons  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  represent  the  United 
States  In  organs  and  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  President  may,  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  designate 
any  officer  of  the  United  States  to  act  with- 
out additional  compensation  as  the  repre- 
sentative or  (2)  in  connection  with  a 
Economic  and  Social  Council  or  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  ( 1 )  at  any  specified  session 
thereof  where  the  position  Is  vacant  or  In 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  regular  rep- 
resentative or  (2)  In  connection  with  a 
specified  subject  matter  at  any  speci- 
fied session  of  either  such  Council  In 
lieu  of  the  regular  representative.  The 
President  may  designate  any  officer  of  the 
Department  of  State,  whose  appointment  is 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  to 
act.  without  additional  compensation,  for 
temporary  periods  as  the  representative  of 
the  United  States  In  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  In  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  representatives  provided  for 
under  section  2  (a)  and  (b)  or  In  lieu  of 
such  representatives  in  connection  with  a 
specified  subject  matter. 


Section  2  of  the  Act  is  hereby  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (e) 
and  (f)  to  be  subsections  (f)  and  (g)  re- 
spectively; and  by  adding  after  subsection 
(d)    the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
a  Representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
European  Office  of  the  United  Nations  with 
appropriate  rank  and  status  who  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Such  person  shall,  at  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  European  Office  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  perform  such  other  functions 
there  In  connection  with  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  In  International  Orga- 
nizations as  the  Secretary  of  State  may, 
from  time  to  time,  direct." 

(f)    (Redeslgnatlon  only.] 


(g)    (Redeslgnatlon  only. J 
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(d)  The  President  may  also  appoint  from 
time  to  time  such  other  persons  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  represent  the  United 
States  In  the  organs  and  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations,  but  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  and  in  the  Trusteeship  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  shall  be  appointed 
only  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  except  that  the  President  may. 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, designate  any  officer  of  the  United 
'  States  to  act.  without  additional  compensa- 
tion, as  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  In  either  such  Council  (A)  at  any 
specified  session  thereof  where  the  position 
is  vacant  or  In  the  absence  or  disability  of 
the  regular  representative,  or  (B)  In  connec- 
tion with  a  specified  subject  matter  at  any 
specified  session  of  either  such  Council  in 
lieu  of  the  regular  representatives.  The 
President  may  designate  any  officer  of  the 
Department  of  State,  ■whose  appointment  is 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  to 
act,  without  additional  compensation,  for 
temporary  periods  as  the  representative  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  in  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  representative  and  deputy 
representatives  appointed  under  section 
2  (a)  and  (b)  or  in  lieu  of  such  repre- 
sentatives in  connection  with  a  specified 
subject  matter.  The  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  shall  be  required  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  of  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  In  any  commission 
that  may  be  formed  by  the  United  Nations 
with  respect  to  atomic  energy  or  In  any 
other  conunlsslon  of  the  United  Nations  to 
whlgh  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  ap- 
point a  representative. 


(e)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
preclude  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of 
State,  at  the  direction  of  the  President,  from 
representing  the  United  States  at  any  meet- 
ing or  session  of  any  organ  or  agency  of  the 
United  Nations. 

(f)  All  persons  appointed  In  pursuance  of 
authority  contained  In  this  section  shall 
receive  compensation  at  rates  determined  by 
the  President  upon  the  basis  of  duties  to  be 
performed  but  not  In  excess  of  rates 
authorized  by  sections  411  and  412  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (Public  Law  724, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress)  for  chiefs  of  mis- 
sion and  Foreign  Service  officers  occupying 
positions  of  equivalent  Importance,  except 
that  no  member  of  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives  or  officer  of  the  United  States 
who  is  deslgnarted  under  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  of  this  section  as  a  representative  of 
the  United  States  or  as  an  alternate  to  attend 
any  specified  session  or  specified  sessions  of 
the  General  Assembly  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  such  compensation. 

Sec.  3.  The  representatives  provided  for 
in  section  2  hereof,  when  representing  the 
United  States  in  the  respective  organs  and 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  shall,  at  all 
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times,  art,  In  accordance  with  the  Instruc- 
tlorL3  of  the  President  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  unless  other  means  of 
transmission  Is  directed  by  the  President, 
and  suoh  representatives  shall.  In  accordance 
with  such  Instructions  cast  any  and  all 
vote«  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations 

Skc.  4  The  President  -hall,  from  time  to 
time  as  occasion  may  require,  but  not  less 
than  once  each  year  make  reports  to  the 
Congress  of  the  activities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  of  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  therein  '  He  shall  make  special  cur- 
rent reports  on  decisions  of  the  Security 
Council  to  take  enforcement  me.wsures  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  on  the  participation 
therein  under  his  instructions,  of  the  rep- 
resentative   of    the    United    States. 

SBC  5  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law,  whenever  the  United 
States  Is  called  upon  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  apply  measures  which  said  Council  has 
decided,  pursuint  to  article  41  of  said  Char- 
ter, are  to  be  employed  to  give  effect  to  lt« 
decisions  under  said  Charter,  the  President 
may.  to  the  extent  neces.eary  to  apply  such 
measures,  through  any  agency  which  he  may 
designate,  and  under  such  orders,  rules,  and 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  him. 
Investigate,  regulate,  or  prohibit.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  economic  relations  or  rail,  sea, 
air,  postal,  telegraph,  radio,  and  other  means 
of  communication  between  any  foreign 
country  or  any  national  thereof  or  any  per- 
son therein  and  the  United  States  or  any 
person  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof, 
or  Involving  any  property  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of   the  United   States 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  or 
evades  or  attempts  to  violate  or  evade  any 
order,  rule,  or  regulation  issued  by  the  Pres- 
ident pursuant  to  paragraph  ( a  i  of  this  sec- 
tion shall.  up<-)n  conviction,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10.0(X)  or.  if  a  natural  person,  be 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both;  and  the  oflQcer,  director,  or  agent  of 
any  corporation  who  knowingly  participates 
In  such  violation  or  evasion  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  like  flne.  Imprisonment,  or  both, 
and  any  property,  funds,  securities,  papers. 
or  other  articles  or  d')cument8,  or  any  vessel, 
together  with  her  tackle,  appiu-el.  fvimlture. 
and  equipment,  or  vehicle  or  aircraft,  con- 
cerned In  such  violation  shall  be  forfeited 
to  the  United  States 

Sbc  6  The  President  is  authorized  to 
negotiate  a  .spe'^lai  agreement  or  agreements 
with  the  Security  Council  which  shiUl  be 
■Ubject  to  the  approval  of  the  Congress  by 
appropriate  Act  or  Joint  resolution,  provid- 
ing for  the  numbers  and  types  of  armed 
forces,  their  degree  of  readiness  and  general 
location,  and  the  nature  of  facilities  and 
assistance.  Including  rights  of  passage,  to  be 
made  available  to  the  Security  Council  on 
Its  call  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  Inter- 
national jjeace  and  security  in  'liccordance 
with  article  43  of  said  Charter.  The  Presl- 
dent  shall  not  be  deemed  to  require  the 
authorization  of  the  Congress  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Security  Council  on  Its  call  In 
order  to  take  action  under  article  42  of  said 
Charter  and  pursuant  to  such  special  agree- 
ment or  agreements  the  armed  forces,  facili- 
ties or  assistance  provided  for  therein  Pro- 
rid^'d.  That  except  as  authorized  In  Secthm 
7  of  this  Act.  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  construed  as  an  authorization  to  the  Pres- 
ident by  the  Congress  to  make  available  to 
the  Security  Council  for  such  purpose  armed 
forces,  facilities,  or  assistance  in  addition  to 
the    forces,    facilities,    and    assistance    pro- 
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vlded  for  In  such  special  agreement  or 
agreements. 

SBC.  7.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provlslona 
of  any  other  law,  the  President,  upon  the 
request  by  the  United  Nations  for  coopera- 
tive action,  and  to  the  extent  that  he  finds 
that  It  U  consistent  with  the  national  In- 
terest to  ccMnply  with  such  request,  may 
authorize,  in  support  of  such  activities  of 
the  United  Nations  as  are  specifically  di- 
rected to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputea 
and  not  Involving  the  employment  of  armed 
forces  contemplated  by  chapter  VII  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter — 

"(1)  the  detail  to  the  United  Nations,  un- 
der such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  determine,  of  personnel  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  serve 
as  observers,  guards,  or  In  any  noncombat- 
ant  capacity,  but  In  no  event  shall  more  than 
a  total  of  one  thousand  of  such  personnel 
be  so  detailed  at  any  one  time:  Provided, 
That  while  so  detailed,  such  personnel  shall 
be  considered  for  all  purposes  as  acting  In  the 
line  of  duty.  Including  the  receipt  of  pay  and 
allowances  as  personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  credit  for  longevity  and 
retirement,  and  all  other  perquisites  apper- 
taining to  such  duty:  Provided  f-urther.  That 
upon  authorization  or  approval  by  the  Presi- 
dent, such  personnel  may  accept  directly 
from  the  United  Nations  (a)  any  or  all  of  the 
allowances  or  perquisites  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  the  flrst  proviso  hereof,  and 
(b)  extraordinary  expenses  and  perquisites 
Incident  to  such  detail; 

"(2)  the  furnishing  of  facilities,  services, 
or  other  assistance  and  the  loan  of  the 
agreed  fair  share  of  the  United  States  of 
any  supplies  and  equipment  to  the  United 
Nations  by  the  National  Military  Establish- 
ment, under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  President  shall  determine: 

"(3)  the  obligation.  Insofar  as  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  of  any  funds  appropriated 
to  the  National  Military  Establishment  or  any 
department  therein,  the  procurement  of  such 
personnel,  supplies,  equipment,  facilities, 
services,  or  other  assistance  as  may  be  made 
available  In  accordance  with  the  request  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  replacement  of 
tuch  Items,  when  necessary,  where  they  are 
furnished  from  stocks, 

"(b)  Whenever  personnel  or  assistance  is 
made  available  pursuant  to  the  authority 
contained  In  subsection  (a)  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  section,  the  Pre.sldent  shall  require  re- 
imbursement from  the  United  Nations  for 
the  expense  thereby  Incurred  by  the  United 
States:  Provided.  That  in  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, or  when  the  President  finds  It 
to  be  In  the  national  Interest,  he  may  waive. 
in  whole  or  In  part,  the  requirement  of  such 
reimbursement:  Provided  further.  That  when 
any  such  reimbursement  is  made.  It  shall 
be  credited,  at  the  option  of  the  appropriate 
department  of  the  National  Military  Estab- 
ll.shment,  either  to  the  appropriation,  fund, 
or  account  utilized  in  Incurring  the  obliga- 
tion, or  to  an  appropriate  appropriation, 
fund,  or  account  currently  available  for  the 
purposes  for  which  expenditures  were  made. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  to  the  Department  of  State 
conUlned  in  section  8  of  this  Act,  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
National  Military  Establishment,  or  any  de- 
partment therein,  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  reimburse  such  Establishment  or 
department  In  the  event  that  reimbursement 
from  the  United  Nations  Is  waived  In  whole 
or  In  part  pursuant  to  authority  contained  In 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
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Such  Act  Is  hereby  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  8  the  following  new  section; 

"Sec.  9.  The  President  may,  under  such 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe  and  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  sections  1765  and 
3648  of  the  revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (5 
U.S.C.  70,  31  U.SC.  529),  grant  certain  of- 
ficers having  Important  representation  re- 
sponsibilities as  determined  by  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations,  an  allowance  adequate  to  defray  the 
additional  housing  costs  necessitated  by  such 
representational  responsibilities  dviring  the 
period  such  officer  Is  assigned  for  duty  In 
the  continental  United  States  as  a  member 
of  the  United  SUtes  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations." 


"(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize 
the  disclosure  of  any  information  or  knowl- 
edge In  any  case  In  which  such  disclosure 
Is  prohibited  by  any  other  law  of  the  United 
States. 

"Sec.  8.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  annually  to  the  Department  of 
State,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  Its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
United  Nations  as  apportioned  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  In  accordance  with  article  17 
of  the  Charter,  and  for  all  necessary  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  representatives  provided 
for  In  section  2  hereof,  and  of  their  appro- 
priate staffs,  Including  personal  services  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1923;  as  amended; 
travel  expenses  without  regard  to  the  Stand- 
ardized Government  Travel  Regulations,  as 
amended,  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949, 
and  section  10  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  as 
amended,  and,  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  prescribe, 
travel  expenses  of  families  and  transpor- 
tation of  effects  of  United  States  repre- 
sentatives and  other  personnel  In  going  to 
and  returning  from  their  post  of  duty;  allow- 
ances for  living  quarters,  including  heat,  fuel 
and  light,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  approved 
June  26,  1930  (5  U.S.C.  118a);  cost-of-living 
allowances  for  personnel  stationed  abroad 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  may  prescribe;  communica- 
tions services;  stenographic  reporting,  trans- 
lating, and  other  services,  by  contract;  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles  and  other  local 
transportation;  rent  of  offices;  printing  and 
binding  without  regard  to  section  11  of  the 
Act  of  March  1,  1919  (44  U,S,C.  Ill);  allow- 
ances and  expenses  as  provided  in  section  6 
of  the  Act  of  July  30,  1946  (Public  Law  565, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress) ,  and  allowances  and 
expenses  equivalent  to  those  provided  in  sec- 
tion 901  (3)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946  (Public  Law  724,  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress); the  lease  or  rental  (for  periods  not 
exceeding  ten  years)  of  living  quarters  for 
the  use  of  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (a)  of  section  2  hereof,  the  cost 
of  Installation  and  use  of  telephones  in  the 
same  manner  as  telephone  service  Is  pro- 
vided for  use  of  the  Foreign  Service  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  of  August  23,  1912,  as 
amended  (31  U-S.C.  679),  and  the  allotment 
of  funds,  similar  to  the  allotment  authorized 
by  section  902  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  for  unusual  expenses  Incident  to  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  such  living 
quarters,  to  be  accounted  for  In  accordance 
with  section  903  of  said  Act;  and  such  other 
expenses  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State;  all  without  regard  to  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41 
U.S.C,  5)." 

Approved  October  10,  1949. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  HR  6283  consists  of 
three  sections: 

1.    S«CT10N     1 

Section  1  amends  subsections  tat.  (b>. 
and  Id)  of  section  2  of  the  UN  Partici- 
pation Act,  to  provide  broader  authority 
and  flexibility  to  the  US.  representative 
to  the  United  Nations  with  respect  to  the 
assignment  of  other  top-level  officials  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  rep- 
resent the  United  States  in  the  principal 
organs  of  the  UN  and  certain  other  UN. 
commissions  and  bodies. 

(Al      PRESENT     L.\W 

Under  the  present  law.  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  appoints  the  U.S.  representa- 
tive and  the  deputy  US.  representative 
who  represents  the  United  SUtes  in  the 
UN.  Security  Council  and  in  'any  organ, 
commission,  or  other  body  of  the  United 
Nations  other  than  specialized  agencies 
of  the  United  Nations." 

The  President  also  appoints,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  second  deputy  U.S.  representative 
to  the  United  Nations  who  may  "repre- 
sent the  United  States  in  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
event  of  the  absence  or  disability  of  both" 
the  U.S.  representi^tive  and  the  deputy 
US.  representative  to  the  U.N. 

Furthermore,  the  President  appoints, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  U.S.  representatives  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the 
Trusteeship  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Finally,  the  President  has  the  author- 
ity to  appoint  such  other  persons  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  represent  the 
United  States  in  the  organs  and  agencies 
of  the  United  Nations";  and  to  designate 
any  offlcer  of  the  United  States,  and  any 
officer  of  the  State  IDepartment.  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  in  any  of  the 
three  U.N.  Councils,  first,  in  the  absence 
of  the  regular  representatives  and  deputy 
representatives;  or  second,  in  connection 
with  a  specified  subject  matter.  This 
general  authority  is  subject  to  the  pro- 
vision that  'the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  shall  be  required  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  President  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  in  any 
commission  that  may  be  fonned  by  the 
United  Nations  with  respect  to  atomic 
energy  or  in  any  other  commission  of  the 
United  Nations  to  which  the  United 
States  is  entitled  to  appoint  a  represent- 
ative. ' 

(B)     PROPOSED     CHANCES 

Under  the  provisions  proposed  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  H.R.  6283.  the  President  would 
continue  to  have  the  authority  to  ap- 
point, by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  the  U.S.  representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations.  The  U.S. 
representative,  as  at  present,  would 
represent  the  United  States  in  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  and  in  'any  organ, 
commission,  or  other  body  of  the  United 
Nations  other  than  specialized  agencies 
of  the  United  Nations." 

In  addition,  instead  of  appointing  per- 
sons to  serve  specifically  as  the  deputy 
U.S.  representative,  as  the  second  deputy 


U.S.  representative,  as  the  US.  represent- 
ative to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
and  as  the  U.S.  representative  to  the 
Trusteeship  Council,  the  President  would 
be  given  authority  to  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, such  additional  persons  with  appro- 
priate titles,  rank,  and  status  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  in  the  principal 
organs  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  such 
organs,  commissions,  or  other  bodies  as 
may  kn?  created  by  the  United  Nations 
with  respect  to  nuclear  energy  or  dis- 
ai-mament — control  and  limitation  of 
armament.  These  representatives  would, 
at  the  direction  of  the  representative  of 
the  United  States  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, represent  the  United  States  in 
any  organ,  commission,  or  other  body  of 
the  United  Nations,  including  the  Se- 
curity Council,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  and  the  Tiusteeship  Council, 
and  perform  such  other  functions  as  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  to  perform  in  connection  with 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in 
the  United  Nations. 

The  above  changes  are  embodied  in  the 
proposed  amendments  to  subsections  (a) 
and  ibi  of  section  2  of  the  UN.  Partici- 
pation Act. 

Furthermore,  section  2'  d »  of  the  exist- 
ing law  would  be  revised  to  bring  it  into 
conformity  with  the  changes  proposed  in 
the  new  subsections  'a'  and  ib>.  These 
technical  changes  would  not  materially 
alter  the  President's  current  authority 
with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  per- 
sons to  represent  the  United  States  in 
the  United  Nations,  its  organs,  and  re- 
lated lK)dies. 

(C)    DISCUSSION  or  PROPOSED  CHANCES 

In  effect,  the  provisions  discussed  in  '  b  i 
would  give  the  U.S.  representative  to  the 
United  Nations  the  authority  to  assign  to 
particular  jobs,  the  top-level  men  serv- 
ing under  him  at  the  U.S.  mission  to  the 
United  Nations.  These  men  would  still 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  and  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President.  They  would  not  be 
bound,  however,  as  at  present,  to  specific 
assignments.  They  could  be  shifted 
around  between  the  various  organs  of 
the  United  Nations  as  the  occasion  and 
the  judgment  of  the  US.  representative 
to  the  UN.  dictated. 

This  is  the  flexibility  which  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for  in  recommending  the  en- 
actment of  section  1  of  H.R.  6283. 

Two  other  issues  require  comment: 

First,  as  to  the  number  of  positions 
affected  by  the  above  changes: 

Ambassador  Stevenson  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Harlan  Cleveland 
testified  before  the  subcommittee  that 
the  new  authority  would  be  applied  only 
with  respect  to  four  of  the  five  top  posi- 
tions at  the  U.S.  mission  to  the  United 
Nations — the  fifth  position,  that  of  the 
US-  representative  to  the  U.N  .  presently 
carries  sufficient  authority  to  enable  the 
person  occupying  it  to  serve  in  any 
organ  of  the  United  Nations.  The  word- 
ing of  the  bill,  however,  is  less  specific. 
The  bill  refers  to  "such  additional  per- 
sons." without  imposing  any  numerical 
limitation.     It  is  possible,  therefore,  that 


the  now  authority  could  be  applied  to 
more  than  four  persons  appointed  to 
represent  the  United  States  in  the 
United  Nations  and  its  organs. 

This  does  not  mean  that  H.R.  6283 
would  give  the  President  any  authority 
which  he  does  not  currently  have  to  cre- 
ate high-level  positions  within  the  US 
mi.ssion  to  the  United  Nations.  Under 
the  present  law,  the  President  already 
has  the  authority  to  appoint,  in  addition 
to  the  five  representatives  mentioned 
above,  "such  other  persons  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  represent  the  United 
States  in  the  orwans  and  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations.  ' 

Second,  as  to  nuclear  energy  and  dis- 
armament: 

The  law  presently  peiTnits  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint,  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  Senate.  US.  representatives  to 
any  commission  that  may  be  formed  by 
the  United  Nations  with  respect  to 
atomic  energy  or  any  other  commission 
of  the  United  Nations  to  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  entitled  to  appoint  a  repre- 
sentative." 

The  proposed  wording  of  H.R.  6283 
would  retain  the  principle  of  Presidential 
appointments  subject  to  Senate  confir- 
mation In  place  of  the  term  "atomic 
energy,"  however,  the  bill  would  insert 
reference  to  "such  organs,  commissions, 
or  other  bodies  as  may  be  created  by  the 
United  Nations  with  respect  to  nuclear 
energy  or  disarmament  (control  and 
limitation  of  armament).  '  This  change 
is  proposed  in  view  of  the  developments 
in  the  United  Nations  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  present  statute  It  does  not 
add  to  the  President's  authority.  It 
merely  lists  explicitly  what  is  already 
included  in  the  general  authority  granted 
the  President  under  the  present  statute. 

2.    SECTION    3 

Section  2  of  H  R.  6283  would  add  a 
new  subsection  le'  to  section  2  of  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act.  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  European  office  of  the 
United  Nations  with  appropriate  rank 
and  status. 

The  U.S.  representative  to  the  Euro- 
pean office  of  the  United  Nations  would 
be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  He  would  also  perform 
"such  other  functions  there  in  connec- 
tion with  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  international  organizations  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  may.  from  time 
to  time,  direct." 

DISCUSSION    or    THE    PROPOSED    CHANCE 

The  United  States  maintains  a  mission 
in  Geneva  to  represent  our  interests  in 
the  European  office  of  the  United  Nations 
and  to  coordinate  U.S.  participation  in 
the  many  meetings  and  conferences 
which  continuously  take  place  there. 
Most  of  the  regularly  assigned  U.S.  rep- 
resentatives to  international  organiza- 
tions located  in  Geneva  belong  to  that 
mission. 

The  mission  in  Geneva  is  presently 
headed  by  Roger  W.  Tubby,  a  Foreign 
Service  reserve  officer,  with  the  personal 
rank  of  ambas.«;ador. 
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The  proposed  legislation  would  give 
this  position  statutory  authorization  and 
provide  that  the  person  who  occupies  it 
should  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

3.    SECTION    3 

Section  3  of  H.R.  6283  would  add  a 
new  section  9  to  the  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act.  authorizing  the  President 
to  "grant  certain  officers  having  impor- 
tant representation  responsibilities  as  de- 
termined by  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations,  an 
allowance  adequate  to  defray  the  addi- 
tional housing  costs  necessitated  by  such 
representational  responsibilities  during 
the  period  such  officer  is  assigned  for 
duty  in  the  continental  United  States 
as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  mission  to  the 
United  Nations." 

DISCUSSION    or    THE    PROPOSED    CHANCE 

For  many  years.  U.S.  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives serving  abroad  have  received 
housing  allowances  authorized  by  the 
Congress. 

Such  housing  allowances  are  not  cur- 
rently paid  to  U.S.  diplomatic  personnel 
assigned  to  the  \3S.  mission  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  even  though  these  officials 
have  to  perform  the  same  type  of  repre- 
sentational functions  tis  they  would  in 
overseas  diplomatic  posts,  and  even 
though  the  cost  of  housing  in  the  prox- 
imity of  the  U.N.  headquaiters  in  New 
York  City  is  very  high. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  law 
would  authorize  the  President  to  grant 
housing  allowances  to  "certain  officers 
having  important  representation  respon- 
sibilities" at  the  U.S.  mission  to  the  U.N. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Ambassa- 
dor Stevenson  and  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Harlan  Cleveland,  such  allow- 
ance would  be  provided  to  approximately 
20  of  the  higher  ranking  members  of 
the  U.S.  mission. 

The  proposed  amendment  specifically 
states  that  the  allowance  would  be  lim- 
ited to  "the  additional  housing  costs  ne- 
cessitated by  representation  responsibili- 
ties." The  witnesses  mentioned  above 
testified  that  if  the  amendment  is  en- 
acted, each  U.S.  official  at  the  New  York 
mission  granted  a  housing  allowance 
would  be  required  to  pay  the  first  $3,000 
a  year  of  his  housing  costs  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  The  allowance  would  apply  to 
the  cost  of  approved  housing  in  excess 
of  $3,000. 

The  witnesses  estimated  that  the  to- 
tal cost  to  the  U.S.  Government  involved 
in  this  amendment  may  eventually 
amount  to  $60,000  a  year. 

The  enactment  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  not  automatically  assure  the 
Department  of  State  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $60,000  for  housing  allow- 
ances for  certain  officers  at  the  U.S. 
mission  to  the  United  Nations.  The  De- 
partment would  have  to  come  each  year 
before  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  House  and  of  the  Senate,  and  justify 
its  request  for  such  appropriation. 

Hearings  on  this  matter  have  been 
held,  and  printed  copies  will  be  available 
shortly.  I  trust  that  this  discussion  and 
analysis  will  enable  my  colleagues  to 
weigh  the  matter  objectively  and  calmly. 


VB.  VESSEL  STRAYS  INTO  SOVIET 
ZONE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reports  this  morning  that  a  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  cutter  accidentally  strayed 
Into  a  Soviet  rocket  testing  area  in  the 
Pacific  shows  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  repeated  penetrations  of  UJ3.  terri- 
torial waters  otl  the  coast  of  Florida  by 
Soviet  trawlers. 

The  U.S.  cutter  incident  occurred 
earlier  this  month.  It  was  reportedly 
confirmed  by  the  chief  of  stafi  of  the 
14th  Coast  Guard  District.  The  cutter 
was  unaware  of  the  Soviet  restriction  of 
the  zone,  and  it  left  the  scene  as  soon  as 
it  was  notified. 

Could  the  United  States  get  such  con- 
firmation that  its  own  home  waters  had 
been  violated  by  Soviet  trawlers  earlier 
this  month?  To  my  knowledge,  the 
State  Department  has  not  so  much  as 
lodged  a  protest  of  Soviet  penetrations  on 
May  14  and  23. 

I  urge  that  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  investigate  the  cir- 
cumstances surroimding  these  incidents. 
I  am  certain  that  the  Soviets  have  little 
intention  of  halting  their  missions  In 
waters  along  our  own  coast.  Whatever 
those  missions,  they  are  not  In  the  in- 
terest of  our  national  security,  and 
should  be  stopped. 


EXTENSION   OF  PUBLIC  LAW   78 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  unless  upon  further  reflection 
the  House  concludes  to  reverse  the  im- 
fortunate  position  taken  last  Wednesday 
in  connection  with  the  proposition  to  ex- 
tend Public  Law  78,  we  will  have  dealt 
a  body  blow  to  the  small  farmers  of  the 
West.  The  large  farmers  can,  if  neces- 
sary, in  some  way  or  other  get  along 
without  the  supplemental  labor  supply, 
insismuch  as  they  can  much  more  easily 
alTord  to  mechanize.  They  can,  if  nec- 
essary, provide  more  family  houses;  if 
necessary,  they  can  go  thousands  of  miles 
to  try  to  recruit  domestic  labor,  even 
though  they  lose  money  for  several  years 
in  the  process.  But  the  small  farmer 
cannot  afford  to  do  this. 

The  action  we  took  the  other  day  un- 
less it  is  reversed  will  drive  to  the  wall 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  small  fruit  and 
vegetable  fanners  in  this  country. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  if  a  bill  is  intro- 
duced to  extend  this  a^t  for  1  year  rather 
than  2  many  Members  will  reconsider 
the  decision  they  made  last  Wednesday. 


SECRETARY  FREEMAN  NOT  RELI- 
ABLE SOURCE  OF  INFORMA- 
TION 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
part  of  the  massive  but  unsuccessful 
effort  to  get  wheat-farmer  approval  of 
the  bushel-acre  control  proposal  in  the 
May  21  referendum,  the  administration 
forced  through  Congress  a  hurry-up  2- 
year  extension  of  the  feed  grains  pro- 
gram. 

The  propaganda  barrage  which  hit 
Congressmen  in  behalf  of  the  feed-grain 
program  extension  paralleled  the  bar- 
rage which  hit  farmers  in  behalf  of  the 
wheat  scheme. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  re- 
peatedly made  inflated  claims  about  the 
1961,  1962.  and  1963  feed  grains  pro- 
grams. These  assertions  began  in  late 
February  and  continued  through  the  eve 
of  final  action  April  25  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Assured  by  this 
Cabinet-level  source  that  the  programs 
cut  surpluses  1.3  billion  bushels  and  re- 
duced storage  and  handling  costs  nearly 
a  million  dollars  a  day.  Congressmen 
approved  the  2-year  extension  by  a  vote 
of  208  to  196. 

When  these  assertions  began  in  late 
February,  I  challenged  them  and  said 
official  reports  showed  the  surplus  cut- 
back was  actually  less  than  half  what 
Secretary  Freeman  then  claimed.  I 
also  disputed  the  claims  on  savings. 

On  March  10,  I  devoted  a  si>ecial  or- 
der— page  3822 — to  the  content  of  Sec- 
retary Freeman's  memorandum  of 
February  28,  and  I  charged  the  Secre- 
tary with  deceptive  reasoning  and  mis- 
leading use  of  facts. 

In  a  letter  to  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  April  19.  Secretary 
Freeman  urged  support  of  the  proposed 
2-year  extension. 

In  it.  he  claimed  that  the  feed  grains 
programs  enacted  in  1961  and  1962— 

Reduced  feed  grain  stocks  from  a  record 
3.2  billion  busliels  in  1961 — prior  to  the  time 
the  new  feed  grains  programs  became  effec- 
tive— to  an  estimated  1.9  million  bushels  at 
the  close  of  the  current  marketing. 

Resulted  In  savings  of  $920,000  each  day 
in  grain  and  handling  charges  as  compared 
with  this  date  in  1961. 

I  immediately  challenged  these  state- 
ments in  a  letter  I  circulated  to  Mem- 
bers April  23.  But  no  retraction  was 
forthcoming  and  undoubtedly  many 
Congressmen,  in  deciding  how  to  vote, 
accepted  Mr.  Freeman's  statements  as 
fair  and  factual. 

They  were  neither,  and  I  can  now  cite 
as  proof  Secretary  Freeman  himself. 

After  the  bill  passed  the  House,  it  was 
taken  up  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  First  witness 
was  Secretary  Freeman,  appearing  on 
May  3. 

On  page  9  of  the  printed  hearings  of 
the  Senate  committee.  Secretary  Free- 
man presented  the  following  figures  for 
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total  stocks  of  feed  grains  at  tlie  end  of 
the  1961  and  1963  marketing  years; 
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Prom  Mr.  Freeman's  own  figures  it  is 
obvious  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
misled  to  the  extent  of  over  400  million 
bushels.  Peed  strain  stocks  were  not  re- 
duced from  3.2  billion  to  1.9  billion 
bushels. 

By  his  ouTi  figures  the  reduction  was 
from  3.2  billion  to  2.3  billion  bushels. 
When  adjustment  is  made  for  other  fac- 
tors— Increased  utilization  of  feed 
grains — the  negligible  effect  on  stock- 
piles of  the  costly  programs  is  apparent. 
But  even  if  the  programs  are  accorded 
full  credit  for  the  cutback,  the  facts  Mr. 
Freeman  gave  the  House  vary  near  a 
half-bllllon  bushels  from  those  he  gave 
the  Senate. 

On  page  13  of  the  Senate  printed  hear- 
ings. Mr.  FYeeman  presented  table  5' a) 
which  shows  feed  grain  storage  and 
handling  charges  for  the  1961  fiscal  year 
to  be  $324  8  million.  Estimate  for  1963 
fiscal  year  is  listed  as  $169  million. 

From  these  facts,  presented  by  Mr. 
Freeman  himself,  the  daily  cost  of  stor- 
age and  handling  for  the  entire  fiscal 
year  1961  amounted  to  about  $615,000 

Yet  Mr.  Freeman  had  the  ttall  to  mi.s- 
inform  Members  of  the  House  on  April 
19  that  storage  and  handling  costs  were 
down  $920,000  a  day  compared  with 
1961. 

By  Mr.  Pieemans  own  figures,  costs 
were  down  $55.8  million  on  an  annual 
basis,  which  figures  out  $153,000  a  day 
A  country  mile  from  $920,000  a  day. 

While  we  do  not  have  as  many  cal- 
culating machines  and  statistical  experts 
as  Mr.  Freeman,  we  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  save  $920,000  a  day  when  the 
total  cost,  even  at  the  peak,  was  less 
than  $650,000  a  day 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee May  6,  I  stated  that,  in  my  opinion, 
Mr.  Freeman  has  not  been  a  reliable 
source  of  information.  Now  that  the 
printed  record  is  available.  I  can  estab- 
lish my  contention  simply  by  quoting 
Mr.  Freeman  himself. 

The  Hou.se  approved  the  2 -year  ex- 
tension of  the  feed  gi-ains  program  by 
only  208  to  196.  Had  the  facLs  been 
accurately  and  fairly  presented  to  Mem- 
l)ers  of  the  House  by  Secretary  Freeman, 
perhaps  the  outcome  would  have  been 
different. 


THE  EUROPEAN  COMMON  MARKET 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hoa.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  news  re- 
ports today  tell  us  of  the  action  of  the 


European  Common  Market  increasing 
the  tariff  on  poultry  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts; in  other  words,  practically  prohib- 
iting the  shipment  of  poultry  to  Common 
Market  nations.  This  has  been  an  ex- 
cellent market  for  American  poultry  In 
the  past. 

I  would  suggest  that  those  who  voted 
for  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  last  year 
now  rise  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  crack 
their  best  heels  together  at  least  three 
times  and  shout  •HaJlelujah"  for  the 
wonderful  treatment  we  are  now  getting 
for  having  passed  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  as  bait  to  the  Euix>pean  countries  to 
treat  us  kindly  in  the  matter  of  tariffs. 

This  makes  me  more  pleased  than  ever 
that  I  voted  against  the  New  Frontier's 
free  trade  bill  last  year,  and  I  wonder 
how  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  Freeman 
feels  today  after  having  told  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  only  a  few  days 
ago  that  he  fully  expected  the  Common 
Market  countries  would  reduce  their  tar- 
iffs on  our  poultry  exports. 


EXTENSION   OP   PUBLIC   L.^W   78 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addi-ess  the  House 
fur  1  minuU^  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of 
our  colleagues  this  afternoon  have  urged 
that  reconsideration  should  be  given  to 
tiie  exteu^sion  of  Public  Law  78. 

As  you  well  know,  I  was  one  of  Uie 
majority  who  opposed  the  extension  of 
this  law.  A  majority  of  this  threat  body 
voted  to  terminate  the  bracero  program 
at  the  end  of  this  year.  I  can  recall  no 
time  In  previous  years  when  this  legis- 
lation wa.s  con.sidered  where  more  time 
wa.s  ^iven  for  full  debate  Moreover,  am- 
ple notice  wa.s  Riven  to  every  Member. 
To  permit  further  consideration  of  this 
well-debated  Issue  would  make  a  mockeiy 
of  the  careful  and  full  deliberations  al- 
ready Kiven  this  subject  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  at  this  time 
that  Members  of  the  Hou.se  will  take  time 
to  examine  in  detail  the  record,  the  very 
ample  record  which  has  been  made  on 
this  subject.  I  especially  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  to  the  very  extensive 
statistical  data  which  I  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  develop  during  the  time 
allotted  me  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
last  Wednesday.  I  am  confident  that  a 
careful  examination  and  review  of  this 
data  will  show  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
vahd  reason  why  we  should  undertake  to 
give  this  matter  further  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  urge 
tho.se  Members  of  the  Hou.se  who  were 
in  favor  of  the  bill  and  who  earnestly  feel 
that  our  action  is  going  to  result  in  injury 
to  their  particular  districts,  that  they  get 
behind  the  job  stabilization  proposal  for 
migrant  workers  which  is  presently 
pending  before  the  Congress.  If  we  can 
act  favorably  on  this  legislation  at  this 
.session  of  the  Congress  we  shall  have 
made  the  first  constructive  .step  to  create 
a  reliable  and  stable  domestic  agricul- 
tural labor  force. 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  Op 
THE  ADMISSION  OP  THE  STATE 
OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  INTO  THE 
UNION 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  1963  is 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  into  the 
Union. 

This  morning  at  a  special  ceremony 
here  in  Washington.  D.C..  the  centennial 
special  exhibits  train  was  launched. 
This  Is  a  beautiful  blue  and  white  nine- 
car  train  including  many  exhibits  of  the 
history,  heritage,  and  current  attractions 
in  this  great  and  rugged  mountain  State. 

It  was  a  great  honor  to  participate  in 
the  ribbon-cutting  ceremony  this  morn- 
ing which  started  the  train  on  Its  way. 
The  lovely  and  gracious  First  Lady  of 
West  Virginia.  Mrs.  W.  W.  Barron,  cut 
the  ribbon  signalizing  the  start  of  the 
journey  of  the  centennial  train.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  centennial  com- 
mission  and  its  able  executive  director, 
Carl  Sullivan.  Commerce  Commissioner 
Hulett  Smith,  and  all  others  who  have 
helped  make  this  dream  come  true. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  those 
railroads  who  have  provided  the  rolling 
stock  necessary  to  send  this  train  on  its 
way  through  the  hills  and  valleys  of  our 
State.  The  Chesapeake  b  Ohio,  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  New  York  Central, 
the  Norfolk  b  Western,  Western  Mary- 
land, and  Pennsylvania  Railroads  have 
all  c(X)perated  to  help  make  this  venture 
a  success. 

BUI  Bolden.  retired  manager  of  the 
Charleston  Civic  Center  and  founder  of 
the  William  S.  Bolden  Co  .  machinery 
and  tool  firm  of  Charleston,  is  chairman 
of  the  centennial  train  committee. 
Harold  P.  Lydick.  who  retired  recently 
from  the  Baltimore  L  Ohio  Railroad, 
with  a  record  of  47  years'  service  of  rail- 
roading, has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  train  as  trainmaster. 

Twenty-four  college  youths  have  been 
named  hosts  and  guides  on  the  train  for 
the  summer  tour. 

A  featured  exhibit  in  the  train  is  the 
niiyinal  statehood  proclamation  signed 
by  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  authoriz- 
ing the  admLssion  of  West  Virginia  to  the 
Union  on  June  20,  1863.  This  rare  docu- 
ment was  loaned  by  the  National 
Archives  specifically  for  exhibit  on  the 
centennial  train. 

Our  great  State  boasts  many  natural 
resources  and  opportunities  for  tourism 
and  recreation.  But  West  Virginia's 
greatest  natural  resource  Is  our  young 
people — the  hope  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  between  now  and  Labor 
Day  this  train  will  tour  various  cities  in 
the  State  of  West  Virginia.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  an 
Invitation  to  my  colleagues  and  others 
throughout  the  country  to  visit  the 
rugged  mountain  State  of  West  Virginia 
during  our  centennial  year  of  1963. 
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THE   TROUBLED   ISLAND   OF 
HISPANIOLA 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situ- 
ation on  the  troubled  island  of  His- 
paniola  in  Fidel  Castro's  backyard  is  far 
more  serious  than  just  a  feud  between 
the  two  occupants  of  the  island — the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti. 

There  is  ominous  evidence  that  His- 
paniola  is  the  scene  of  Intensive  Marxist 
maneuverings. 

The  crises  in  Haiti — a  turbulent  na- 
tion ripe  for  Communist  exploitation — 
is  made  more  dangerous  since  there  are 
obviously  a  number  of  Communists  in 
the  cabinet  of  Dictator  Emvalier. 

Adding  gravity  to  the  continuing  un- 
rest in  Hispaniola  are  reports  that  the 
Communists  are  wasting  no  time  In  also 
attempting  to  make  inroads  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

The  advancing  Communist  offensive 
of  subversive  penetration  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  apparently  is  not  being 
effectively  countered  by  the  new  Do- 
minican Government. 

Since  President  Bosch's  inauguration 
3  months  ago,  more  than  150  Commu- 
nists deported  during  the  missile  crisis 
last  fall  have  been  allowed  to  return  to 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Many  of  these 
came  from  Cuba  and  other  Soviet  bloc 
countries.  Reports  from  Santo  Domingo 
state  that  many  of  these  Communists 
now  teach  in  a  Conununist-front  school, 
and  have  made  gains  in  various  civic 
organizations. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  the  Com- 
munists have  made  inroads  into  the 
Dominican  police,  the  labor  unions,  the 
schools  and  student  groups.  The  Com- 
munists are  not  only  swelling  their  ranks 
with  increased  cell  activity,  but  they  are 
actively  exploiting  the  leftist  and  na- 
tionalist movements  in  this  new  republic 
to  accomplish  their  aim  of  deceit. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Communists 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  are  relent- 
lessly and  boldly  campaigning — both 
overtly  and  covertly — and  the  apparent 
failure  to  date  of  President  Bosch's  gov- 
ernment to  crack  down  on  this  Red 
thrust  gives  just  cause  for  concern. 

The  testimony  presented  earlier  this 
year  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, in  hearinRs  on  Castro-Communist 
subversion  in  this  hemisphere  disclosed 
that  what  happened  in  Cuba  can  happen 
elsewhere  in  Central  and  South  America. 

To  allow  the  Communists  to  gain  toe- 
holds in  the  Dominican  Republic  is  not 
only  a  menacing  danger  to  the  newly 
elected  government  of  President  Bosch, 
but  it  constitutes  a  grave  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

This  fact  should  be  made  crystal  clear 
by  our  Department  of  State  to  the  pres- 
ent government  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, and  it  should  be  made  now. 
Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Or- 


ganization of  American  States  can  afford 
to  repeat  past  errors  of  tardy  action — 
or  inaction — at  this  dangerous  juncture 
in  the  Caribbean. 


A    NEW    LOOK    AT    ALLIANCE    FOR 
PROGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Oliio 
I  Mr.  Feighan  ]  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  apparent  that  a  full- 
scale  and  far-reaching  social  revolution 
is  underway  throughout  Central  and 
South  America.  But  a  few  years  ago 
questions  were  being  raised  about  the  di- 
mensions of  that  revolution,  whether  it 
was  being  stimulated  by  disruptive  forces 
directed  by  Moscow  and  whether  it  was 
like  many  prior  revolutionary  trends 
south  of  our  borders — a  tempest  in  a 
teapot.  Today  we  have  adequate  an- 
swers to  those  questions  provided  by  the 
passage  of  events  and  the  all  too  clear 
alternatives  we  must  face  if  human  free- 
dom is  to  be  secure  in  this  hemisphere. 

A  major  issue  now  confronting  Ameri- 
can leadership  is,  who  and  what  forces 
will  direct  the  revolutionary  ferment 
which  grips  every  segment  of  life  in  Lat- 
in America,  Will  it  be  the  agents  of  im- 
perial communism  who  advocate  a  doc- 
trine of  violence  and  bloody  revolution  as 
the  means  of  destroying  the  existing  so- 
cial-economic order  of  Latin  America? 
Or  will  it  be  the  forces  of  peaceful  change 
based  upon  constructive  programs  and 
positive  actions  working  toward  the  ful- 
fillment of  justice  in  the  social  order? 

We  have  seen  the  results  of  the  Com- 
munist doctrine  when  put  into  practice 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Russian  oc- 
cupied Cuba  stands  as  a  symbol  of  what 
hapi>ens  to  people  when  the  dictatorship 
of  Moscow  seizes  control  of  their  coim- 
try.  The  legitimate  revolutionary  aims 
of  the  Cuban  people  were  captured  by  a 
handful  of  Russian  agents  who  used 
those  aspii-ations  of  the  common  man  to 
seize  control  of  Cuba.  Once  they  were  in 
control  a  reign  of  terror  and  destruction 
followed.  A  dictatorship  of  the  few  has 
now  imposed  a  ruthless  tyranny  upon  the 
many  in  Cuba.  The  people  of  Cuba  were 
robbed  of  the  just  fruits  of  their  revolu- 
tion. And  worse,  imperial  Russia  is  now 
using  Cuba  as  a  base  of  operations  to  im- 
pose the  new  tyranny  of  communism  on 
all  the  nations  of  Central  and  South 
America. 

The  revolutionary  ferment  which 
characterized  Cuba  before  the  Castro 
takeover  is  gathering  momentum  in 
many  countries  of  Central  and  South 
America.  This  ferment  hsis  not  been  in- 
stigated by  the  agents  of  imperial  Rus- 
sia. It  arises  from  the  obvious  fact  that 
the  great  masses  of  people  in  that  area 
will  no  longer  tolerate  their  longstand- 
ing conditions  of  p>overty.  illiteracy,  dis- 


ease, hunger,  and  neglect.  The  demands 
of  the  homeless,  the  landless  peasants, 
the  impoverished  masses  for  a  life  that 
accords  with  the  dignity  of  man  are  both 
legitimate  and  imderstandable.  Only 
the  means  to  that  legitimate  end  remains 
open. 

We  have  proposed  F>eacef  ul  and  orderly 
means.  This  we  have  done  through  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  What  we  have 
proposed  accords  with  the  [>olitical  tradi- 
tions of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Central  America  has  become  a  conven- 
ient target  for  the  operations  of  Com- 
munist agents.  They  are  increasing  the 
tempo  of  their  conspiratorial  activities  in 
the  area  between  Guatemala  and  Pan- 
ama. All  the  countries  in  that  area  are 
more  directly  exposed  to  the  propaganda 
and  agent  infiltration  activities  launched 
from  the  Russian  base  in  Cuba.  To 
ignore  these  developments  is  to  invite 
another  Cuba  tragedy  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

One  step  taken  by  the  Alliance  to  meet 
this  challenge  was  the  establishment  a 
few  months  ago  of  a  regional  oflQce  for 
Central  America  and  Panama  in  Guate- 
mala. A  Senate  report  on  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  transmitted  by  the  Honor- 
able Httbert  H.  Humphrey,  presents  a 
timely  and  informative  analysis  of  this 
development.  A  pertinent  part  of  that 
report  reads  as  follows : 

Regional    Aid    Mission 

In  order  to  deal  with  Central  America  as  a 
unit,  the  United  States  has  established  an 
AID  mission  known  as  ROCAP  (Regional 
Office  Central  America  and  Panama)  with 
headquarters  in  Guatemala.  It  maintains 
close  working  relations  with  the  Central 
American  Bank  for  Economic  Integration  In 
Tegucigalpa,  with  the  Permanejji,.£ecretarlat 
for  the  Treaty  of  Central  Apstfncan  Economic 
Integration  Ln  Guatemala, 'With  the  U.S.  AID 
missions  to  the  individifial  countries  In  its 
area,  and  with  a  variety  of  regional  organi- 
zations which  have  been  created  to  deal  with 
the  specific  problems.  There  Is.  for  example, 
a  regional  council  on  higher  education 
which  is  working  on  the  sound  premise  that 
better  universities  will  be  attained  at  less 
cost  if  one  good  veterinary  school  Is  estab- 
lished here,  one  good  law  school  there,  etc. 

ROCAP  is  only  a  few  months  old,  and  its 
precise  relationship  to  the  U.S.  country 
missions  and  to  Washington  has  not  yet 
taken  form,  but  its  general  role  is  clear: 
It  is  to  use  the  AID  program  as  a  means 
of  encouraging  the  Central  American  eco- 
nomic Integration  movement.  Similarly,  the 
basic  role  of  the  Central  American  Bank 
for  Economic  Integration  is  clear:  It  is  to 
use  credit  as  an  instrument  of  encouraging 
the  movement.  ROCAP  has  able  leadership, 
it  has  the  strong  support  of  the  U.S.  Coordi- 
nator of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  it  has 
been  well  received  by  Central  American 
leaders  in  the  allocation  of  U.S.  funds  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program,  this  re- 
gional mission  should  receive  high  priority. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  also  a  role 
for  ROCAP  to  play  in  bringing  about  a 
greater  coordination  of  the  activities  of  our 
own  country  AID  missions.  There  Is  a  steady 
flow  of  communications  between  each  of 
these  missions  and  Washington,  but  appar- 
ently very  little  communication  among  the 
missions.  In  one  country  I  visited,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Education  Minister  was  miffed 
because  our  AID  mission  there  was  building 
cheaper,  simpler  schools  than  our  AID  mis- 
sion In  a  neighboring  country.  The  variety 
of  techniques  used  in  housing  programs  is 
almoet  as  great  as  the  number  of  countries 
in    which    we    have    such    programs.      Local 
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condltioDA  vary  sufficiently  so  that  It  would 
be  fooUsli  to  attempt  to  achieve  complete 
unUonnity.  But  at  the  same  time  local 
conditions  are  enough  alike  so  that  what 
is  learned  in  one  country  has  some  rele- 
vance In  another.  There  ought  to  be  more 
regional  conferences  and  seminars  where 
AID  personnel  could  discuss  mutual  prob- 
lems 8und  exchange  ideas  and  experiences. 

As  it  is  our  policy  to  promote  integration 
in  Central  America.  U.S.  diplomats  and  aid 
officials  assigned  to  Central  American  coun- 
tries will  be  expected  to  endorse  and  pro- 
mote this  aim.  If  the  regional  mission,  the 
regional  bank,  and  the  Common  Market  are 
the  Instruments  chosen  to  achieve  this  goal, 
then   US.   officials  should   support   them. 

I  have  made  inquiries  about  the  work 
of  ROCAP  because  I  attach  the  highest 
priority  to  developments  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  Central  American  area.  It  was 
encouraging  to  learn  that  a  textbook  pro- 
gram has  been  developed  for  first-  and 
second-grade  pupils  In  that  area.  This 
ts  a  practical  start  in  eradicating  illit- 
eracy among  the  masses  in  Central 
America.  A  brief  summary  of  that  pro- 
gram states: 

Centrai.  America's  Textbook   Pkocram 
frex  rzaoers  tor  evebt   oiilo 

An  Alliance  for  Progress  project  is  provid- 
ing free  readers  this  wtnt«r  and  spring  to 
every  first-  and  second-grade  pupil  In  Cen- 
tral America's  public  schools — urban  and 
rural. 

Under  this  mass  education  project.  2.- 
200.000  commercially  printed  textbooks  will 
be  distributed  to  about  850.000  children  In 
Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras.  Nica- 
ragua, and  Coeta  Rica.  In  addition,  teach- 
ing giiides  will  be  provided  to  the  children's 
approximately  30,000  teachers. 

Distribution  began  In  EI  Salvador  In  Feb- 
ruary 1963.  It  win  end  with  the  opening  of 
schools  In  Nicaragua  In  May  1963. 

The  five  participating  countries,  aided  by 
the  U  S.  Goverrunent.  are  conducting  the 
project. 

nVE-TEAX    PROGRAM 

These  readers  are  the  first  in  a  series  of 
paperback  textbooks  being  developed  under 
a  5-year  program  which  will  Include  all 
subjects  taught  through  the  sixth  grade. 
Ail  the  texts  will  be  prep<\red  at  the  recently 
established  Central  American  Regional  Text- 
book Development  Center  In  Guatemala. 

Under  this  program,  every  child  In  Central 
America's  public  primary  schools  will  ulti- 
mately receive  free  textbooks  for  his  own  use. 
Thus,  a  more  standardized  regional  educa- 
tional curriculum  is  envisaged  for  all  five 
countries — an  essential  element  In  the  re- 
gion's advancing  economic  and  social  Inte- 
gration. 

An  important  result  of  the  Center's  activi- 
ties wUl  be  the  creation  of  trained  experts 
In  curriculum  development  and  specialists 
In  writing,  design,  and  production  of  text- 
books. This  pool  of  trained  personnel  will 
be  created  over  the  5-year  period  during 
which  teams  of  participants  from  the  coop- 
erating countries  will  work  at  the  Center 
under  the  guidance  of  specialized  con- 
sultants. 

AIXIANCR    COAL 

The  first-  and  second-grade  readers  bear 
the  Alliance  for  Progrefis  symbol.  They  are 
being  produced  by  commercial  printers  In 
each  of  the  five  countries  The  master  copies 
of  the  texts,  written  by  a  US  -sponsored 
group  In  Guatemala,  were  reviewed  and 
adapted  to  each  country's  requirements  by  its 
Ministry  of  Education.  The  revisions  dealt 
with  minor  lanirua^e  difference*! 

The  United  States  and  the  participating 
countries  are  providing  approxinxately  MIO.- 
000    to    defray    the    initial    printing    of    the 


first-  and  second-grade  readers  Though 
financing  details  of  the  5-year  program  are 
still  under  study.  It  Is  expected  that  US. 
participation  will  be  gradually  phased  out 
as  the  Central  American  countries'  contri- 
butions Increase. 

The  textbooks  are  simply  bound  paperback 
editions  with  large,  clciu-  type  and  color 
illustrations  reflecting  life  within  Central 
America  The  purpose  Is  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary number  of  books  in  the  most  inex- 
pensive but  acceptable  manner  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  the  Alliance  goal  of  providing  the 
benellts  of  primary  education  to  the  children 
of  Central  America.  Each  first  grader  will 
receive  three  readers;  the  second  grader  two 

AID,    OOECA,    ROCAP 

Cooperating  in  the  program  as  a  whole 
are  the  State  Department's  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  (AID)  and  the  Minis- 
tries of  Education  of  the  five  participating 
countries.  The  Organization  of  Central 
.American  States  (ODECA)  is  serving  as  liai- 
son for  the  MInlsUles.  Under  its  charter. 
ODECA  conducts  Joint  educational  efforts  re- 
garding the  region's  primary  and  secondary 
schools.  Teodoro  Moscoso,  US.  coordinator 
.'or  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  signed  the 
project  atjreement  between  AID  and  ODECA 
.\t  ODECA "8  offices  In  San  Salvador  on  Janu- 
ary 31.  1963. 

Carrying  out  AID'S  role  is  Its  regional 
office  for  Central  America  and  Panama 
(ROCAP)  with  headquarters  in  Guatemala. 
ROCAP  works  with  the  organizations  estab- 
lished by  the  Central  Americans  themselves 
to  help  advance  the  region's  economic  and 
social  Integration  Besides  ODECA.  these  or- 
ganizations include  the  Permanent  Secre- 
tariat for  Central  American  Economic  Inte- 
gration (SIECA)  in  Guatemala  which  is 
implementing  the  Common  Market;  the  Cen- 
tral American  Bank  for  Economic  Integration 
I  C.^BEI)  In  Tegucigalpa.  £md  the  Superior 
Council  of  Central  American  Universities 
(CSUCA)  in  San  Jos^.  Costa  Rica,  whose 
purpose  Is  to  effect  regional  coordination  and 
cooperative  development  of  higher  education 
in  Central  America. 

Another  program  being  pushed  by 
ROCAP  provides  medical  attention  for 
the  campeslno,  that  Is,  the  landless 
peasant  who  comprises  the  bulk  of  the 
rural  population  In  Latin  America.  This 
program  operates  through  mobile  units 
and  Is  directed  at  helping  people  who 
need  medical  treatment  but  have  neither 
doctors  nor  other  medical  facilities  avail- 
able. It  concentrates  on  meeting  needs 
of  people  In  Isolated  rural  communities. 
A  brief  summary  of  this  practical  pro- 
gram to  fight  disease  and  sickness  reads 
as  follows: 

Medical  Attention  roR  the  Campesino 

Health  services  are  underway  for  the  rural 
areas  of  Central  America  and  Panama 
through  the  use  of  mobile  units  under  an 
-MUance  for  Progress  program 

Objective  of  the  program,  when  fully  im- 
plemented. Is  to  bring  basic  health  services 
to  approximately  2  million  inhabitants  of 
the  r\iral  areas  of  the  Isthmus. 

Three  countries — EU  Salvador.  Honduras 
and  Costa  Rica — have  begun  the  mobile 
rural  health  program  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  U  S.  Government.  Three  others — 
Guatemala,  Panama.  Nicaragua — are  ex- 
pected   to    be   ready   for    participation    soon. 

The  Initial  phase  of  the  program  was 
inaugurated  with  formal  ceremonies  on  De- 
cember 1.  1962.  at  the  headquau-ters  of  the 
Organization  of  Central  American  States 
(ODECA)  In  San  Salvador  Attending  were 
representatives  of  the  six  countries  and  the 
State  Department's  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID),  the  cooperating  US 
Government  agency 


COMMUNITT  DEVELOPMENT 

The  program  has  two  parts.  First,  it 
Is  to  provide  through  mobile  health  teams, 
curative  and  preventive  medical  services  to 
persons  In  Isolated  rural  communities  where 
no  health  services  exist  or  are  deficient. 
Secondly,  It  is  to  organize  citizen  commit- 
tees Ui  generate  community  development  pro- 
grams in  fields  allied  to  health  such  as 
adequate  water  supplies,  sewage,  health  edu- 
cation  and  other  activities  which  would  im. 
prove  community  living  conditions.  Self- 
help  on  the  part  of  each  country  and  area 
serviced  is  a  cardinal  factor  in  the  program. 

Each  participating  country  in  the  initial 
phase  operates  two  mobile  health  units 
equipped  with  Jeep-model  ambulances.  Each 
unit  staff  consists  of  a  medical  doctor,  a 
nurse's  aid.  a  sanitary  Inspector  and  a 
chauffeur  and  based  at  an  organized  health 
facility  such  as  a  health  center  or  hospital. 
It  departs  dally  from  that  center  to  provide 
health  services  on  a  regular  schedule,  niak- 
Ing  calls  at  fixed  posts  provided  by  each 
p«irticipatlng  community.  The  bases  and 
the  communities  In  each  cotuitry  are  se- 
lected by  lu  Ministry  of  Health.  More  mo- 
bile units  and  other  equipment  and  staff 
win  be  put  Into  use  as  each  coxmtry  develops 
Its  services. 

The  program  will  encourage  recent  grad- 
uates of  the  national  medical  schools  in 
the  region  to  work  with  the  units  to  help 
satisfy  the  medical  schools'  requirement  tiiut 
each  graduate  devote,  after  graduation,  1 
year  to  rural  medical  service  work. 

The  mobile  units  primarily  provide  trans- 
portation for  the  health  teams  and  for  pa- 
tients who  require  emergency  transport  from 
rural  centers  to  hospitals  or  organized  fa- 
cilities where  required  care  can  be  given 
They  also  may  be  used  to  transport  food- 
lor-peace  commodities  for  child  feeding  and 
supplies  for  use  at  fixed  facilities  in  com- 
munities on  their  fixed  schedule. 

REGIONAL  aid  STAFF 

A  special  AID  health  advisory  sUiff  works 
with  the  Ministry  of  Health  of  each  country. 
Its  headquarters  are  in  Guatemala.  The 
staff  consists  of  the  chief  medical  adviser, 
field  support  officer,  a  sanitary  engineer, 
health  educator,  a  nurse  and  a  community 
development  adviser.  All  the  advisers  will 
serve  all  the  countries,  thus  making  the  staff 
regional  In  Its  work. 

The  advisory  staff  is  under  the  auspices  of 
AID'S  Regional  Office  for  Central  America 
and  Panama  (ROCAP)  with  headquarters  In 
Guatemala.  ROCAP  works  with  organiza- 
tions established  by  Central  Americans  them- 
selves to  advance  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment and  integration  on  the  Isthmus. 
Besides  ODEC.\,  these  organizations  Include 
the  Permanent  Secretariat  for  Economic  In- 
tegration (SIECA)  in  Guatemala  which  Is 
concerned  with  the  Central  American  Com- 
mon Market  of  which  Guatemala,  El  Sal- 
vador, Honduras.  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica 
are  members  and  which  Panama  Is  eligible 
to  Join;  the  Central  American  Bank  for  Eco- 
nomic Integration  (CABEI)  In  Tegucigalpa 
which  is  financed  by  the  five  Central  Ameri- 
can Republics,  the  United  States  and  other 
entitles;  snd  the  Superior  Council  of  Cen- 
tral America  Universities  (CSUCA)  In  San 
Jos^.  Costa  Rica,  whose  purpose  is  to  effect 
coordination  and  ccxiperatlve  development 
of  higher   education   In   Central    America. 

A  good  start  has  been  made  in  Central 
America  In  identifying  the  objectives  of 
the  Alliance  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
masses  in  that  area.  Practical  programs 
of  this  type  are  worth  volumes  of  theo- 
retical plans  worked  up  by  the  ivory 
tower  thinkers  and  which  seldom  If  ever 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  emergent 
needs  of  the  masses  in  underdeveloped 
countries.      Ivory    tower    planning   has 


brought  us  a  harvest  of  new  problems 
and  newly  won  enemies  in  many  coun- 
tries we  sought  to  help.  Laos  stands  as 
a  classic  example  of  the  kind  of  trouble 
we  must  avoid  in  our  efforts  to  help  the 
people  of  Latin  America. 

But  more  needs  to  be  done  through  di- 
rect action  programs  to  alleviate  the 
misery  of  the  campesinos.  These  are  the 
imfKJverlshed  have-nots  of  Central 
America.  They  are  the  people  for  whom 
rapid  change  for  the  better  is  an  imper- 
ative. Their  needs  are  seemingly  limit- 
less. But.  more  than  anything  else  they 
need  basic  instruction  in  how  to  till  the 
land,  the  crops  they  can  grow  and  how  to 
grow  them,  how  they  can  help  one  an- 
other to  advance  the  common  good  and 
the  tecliniques  of  self-help  projects.  A 
program  of  this  type  would  do  more  to 
cliannel  the  revolutionary  ferment  into 
peaceful  and  constructive  outlets  than 
all  the  high-sounding  plans  for  long- 
range  economic  development  and  the 
windy  speeches  made  in  their  justifica- 
tion. 

NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ( Mr.  Karsten  ]  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
mi'  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  who 
serve  in  the  Congress  soon  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  high-pressure  tac- 
tics of  special  Interest  groups.  The  co- 
ordinated letter-writing  campaigns,  the 
planted  and  slanted  news  release  be- 
come familiar  tools  in  the  great  game 
of  trying  to  influence  our  actions  and 
our  votes.  We  learn  to  accept  these  ef- 
forts for  what  they  are. 

We  are  currently  the  targets  of  a  cam- 
paign which  I  am  compelled  to  speak 
against.  This  campaign  is  backed  by  a 
national  association  of  private,  fee- 
charging  employment  agencies  which 
calls  itself  the  National  Employment 
Association.  Its  purpose  Is  to  weaken 
the  public  employment  service. 

Last  fall  this  association  circulated  a 
newsletter  which  boasted  that  a  power- 
fully organized  campaign  would  shape 
the  congressional  course  of  action  in  the 
field  of  employment  and  hiiing. 

This  newsletter  issued  by  the  National 
Employment  Association,  on  October  5. 
1962,  entitled.  "Who's  Hiring  Who?" 
carried  a  message  headlined.  "Special  to 
NEA  Members  Attending  the  1962  Con- 
vention.'  This  message  advocated  an 
intensive  drive  to  develop  support  for 
fee-charging  employment  agencies  and 
to  discredit  the  public  employment  of- 
fices.  It  stated,  and  I  quote : 

Congressional  investigation  of  public  em- 
ployment agencies  is  one  virtually  certain 
result  of  a  properly  conducted  campaign  of 
this  kind.  A  major  cutback  in  Ux  supported 
employment  operations  Is  a  definitely  cer- 
tain result.  Far  more  public  support,  in- 
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creased  business,  greater  prospects  for  growth 
will  be  inevitable  side  benefits  for  private 
agency  owners,  but  only  U  they  get  behind 
it  with  strength  enough  to  insure  success. 

Ml.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  what 
this  campaign  against  the  Public  Em- 
ployment Service  is  costing,  but  It  must 
be  a  substantial  amotmt.  The  National 
Education  Association  points  with  pride 
to  an  exclusive  club  which  consists  of 
private  employment  agencies  which  have 
contributed  a  thousand  dollars,  or  more, 
to  be  used  against  the  Public  Employ- 
ment Service. 

The  campaign  has  drawn  heavily  upon 
materials  prepared  by  a  private  employ- 
ment agency  located  in  Akron.  Ohio.  I 
should  like  to  read  a  paragraph  or  two 
from  a  letter  sent  out  by  this  firm  to 
private  employment  agencies  in  April 
1963: 

Dear  Pellow  Private  Employment  Serv- 
ice Ownd:  This  •  •  •  is  a  letter  from  a 
private  emplojmient  agency  owner  the  same 
as  yourself  who  sees  the  writing  on  the  wall 
unless  we  take  action  and  take  It  now.  I 
am  greatly  concerned  over  the  future  of  our 
business  and  am  seeking  the  help  of  all 
private  employment  agency  owners  In  a  let- 
terwritlng  campaign  whether  they  be  mem- 
bers of  a  NaUonal,  State,  or  local  associa- 
tion or  not. 

We  must  let  our  Government  representa- 
tives know,  and  let  them  know  right  away 
and  the  best  way  we  can  do  this  is  by  letters 
from  agency  owners,  their  employees  and 
friends. 

Accompanying  the  letter  were  sample 
letters  to  be  addressed  to  Members  of 
Congress  and  editors,  as  well  as  other 
material  for  the  press.  The  letter  con- 
cluded with  this: 

You  are  welcome  to  use  these  sample  let- 
ters to  the  editor  whichever  is  applicable 
In  your  area.  However,  only  one  agency  In 
each  city  should  use  this  exact  letter. 

I  have  discovered  that  many  of  the 
statements  attacking  the  Public  Employ- 
ment Service  contain  language,  word  for 
word,  like  the  sample  Akron  letter.  The 
charges  directed  at  the  Public  Employ- 
ment Service  are  so  serious  that  they 
must  not  go  unanswered.  What  are 
these  charges  and  why  are  they  made? 
In  the  main,  it  Is  alleged  that  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service  seeks  to  control  all 
hiring  in  the  United  States,  that  It  wishes 
to  establish  a  monopoly  of  the  labor 
force,  and  that  it  concentrates  its  eflTort 
on  serving  the  employed  and  not  the 
unemployed. 

The  purpose  of  these  charges  against 
the  Public  Employment  Service,  simply 
and  directly  put,  Is  to  restrict  and  cur- 
tail the  operations  of  the  public  employ- 
ment oflBces.  The  objective  is  to  compel 
those  who  need  employment  assistance 
to  turn  to  private  fee-charging  agencies 
by  removing  an  alternative  source  of 
help. 

The  way  this  can  best  be  achieved,  say 
these  private  agencies,  is  to  get  the  Con- 
gress to  reduce  the  appropriations  for 
the  public  emplosmient  service  and  this 
explains  why  their  drive  has  been  con- 
centrated on  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

The  charge  that  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  wishes  to  control  all  hiring  is 
ridiculous.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  no  one  is  compelled  to  use  a  public 


employment  office.  It  Is  only  one  of 
many  hiring  channels.  The  TJ3.  Em- 
ployment Service  does  not  register,  in- 
terview, counsel,  test  or  place  applicants, 
nor  does  it  obtain  orders  for  job  open- 
ings. It  is  a  part  of  the  Federal-State 
system,  and  its  primary  functions  are  to 
serve  as  a  clearinghouse  and  provide 
technical  assistance  and  services  to  the 
aflaiiated  State  employment  offices.  Less 
than  2  percent  of  the  total  budget  for 
the  Public  Employment  Service  goes  to 
the  UjS.  Employment  Service.  The 
heart  of  the  Public  Emplojmient  Service 
is  the  1,900  local  employment  offices 
operated  and  administered  by  the  States. 
The  allegation  that  the  Public  Employ- 
ment Service  is  centering  its  efforts  on 
the  placement  of  employed  people, 
rather  than  the  imemployed,  is  com- 
pletely without  foundation.  In  support 
of  this  charge,  the  private  agencies  have 
made  a  completely  erroneous  statement 
that  60  percent  of  the  people  placed  by 
the  Public  Employment  Service  last  year 
were  already  employed.  They  have  as- 
serted this  figure  is  based  upon  a  state- 
ment of  Administrator  Robert  C.  Good- 
win, of  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  that  "three  out  of  five  new  hires 
are  employed  workers  changing  jobs." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
statement  did  not  have  reference  to  em- 
ployment service  placements  last  year, 
nor  any  year.  The  figure  was  deter- 
mined by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
household  survey  and  referred  to  all  F>eo- 
ple  who  got  jobs  through  any  channel. 

The  inaccuracy  of  the  charge  stands 
out  clearly  when  you  consider  that  al- 
most all  placements  made  by  public  em- 
ployment offices  are  from  registered  job 
applicants,  of  which  between  85  and  95 
percent  are  unemployed  persons.  In  or- 
der to  secure  accurate  information,  I 
have  suggested  that  a  survey  be  Initiated 
in  the  public  employment  offices  to  de- 
termine the  exact  percentage  of  place- 
ments represented  by  unemployed  people. 
The  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  which  created 
the  Federal-State  employment  service 
system  does  not  provide  that  the  employ- 
ment office  services  should  be  limited  only 
to  the  unemployed.  In  fact,  it  provides 
that  all,  workers  and  employers  alike, 
may  turn  to  the  public  employment  serv- 
ice system  for  assistance. 

At  the  present  time,  while  high  rates 
of  unemployment  exist  in  particular  seg- 
ments of  our  work  force,  such  as  the  un- 
skilled, there  are  unfilled  job  openings  in 
skilled,  technical,  and  professional  occu- 
pations. There  is  considerable  turnover 
in  these  categories  and  recruitment  must 
often  be  undertaken  over  great  distances. 
Employers  and  applicants  with  special 
skills  are  turning  increasingly  to  the  pub- 
lic employment  offices.  Of  course,  the 
private  agencies  would,  if  they  could  have 
their  way,  exclude  all  public  employment 
service  placements  in  this  field.  It  is  in 
this  area  that  the  profits  are  most  lucra- 
tive and  the  highest  fees  can  be  charged. 
What  about  the  charge  by  the  fee  em- 
ployment agencies  that  the  growth  of  the 
public  employment  service  has  been  ex- 
cessive and  that  It  threatens  to  drive  the 
private  agencies  out  of  business? 

The  best  measure  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  public  employment  service 
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is  reflected  In  the  number  of  personnel 
employed  In  State  employment  service 
acUvlUes.  In  1948.  this  totaled  17.382 
employees. 

Ehiring  the  decade  of  the  fifties  the 
personnel  fluctuated,  generally  down- 
ward, and  the  restoration  of  the  staff  to 
the  Public  Emplojrment  Service  has 
largely  occurred  In  the  last  2  years.  In 
the  current  fiscal  year,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 20,250  people  engaged  in 
such  emplosrment.  which  represents 
about  a  16-percent  increase  In  the  15- 
year  period  from  1948  to  1963 

During  this  same  period,  our  copula- 
tion has  increased  28  percent,  the  labor 
force  rose  by  about  22  percent,  the  num- 
ber of  wage  and  salaried  workers  in- 
creased by  24  percent,  and  the  unem- 
ployment rate  has  almost  doubled.  The 
fact  is  that  the  growth  in  the  Public 
Employment  Service  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  our  labor  market. 

The  fee  agencies  are  required  to  file 
certain  reports,  under  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws,  from  which 
their  growth  can  be  measured 

Over  the  past  10  years,  since  1953,  the 
number  of  fee-charging  agencies  in- 
creased from  810  to  2.189.  which  is  an 
increase  of  170  percent.  The  staff  em- 
ployed by  the  private  agencies  rose  from 
6,000  to  19.000  over  the  same  period, 
which  represents  an  increase  of  220  per- 
cent. There  is  certainly  no  basis  for 
a  view  that  private  agencies  have  been 
driven  out  of  business  by  the  Public  Elm- 
ployment  Service,  no  matter  what  meas- 
urement is  used 

The  fee-charging  agencies  have  alleged 
that  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  mam- 
tains  a  TWX  hookup  across  the  country 
This  statement  is  completely  erroneous 
because  the  Employment  Service  has  no 
such  a  communication  system  There 
is  an  experimental,  pilot  research  pro- 
gram being  carried  on  by  the  California 
Employment  Service,  which  has  intro- 
duced a  teletype  communication  system 
for  nine  of  its  ofHces  to  assist  m  inter- 
area  recruitment.  In  this  project  re- 
search is  being  conducted  on  how  to 
accomplish  interarea  matching  of  ap- 
plications and  job  orders,  especially  for 
critically  important  technical  and  pro- 
fessional occupations — often  related  to 
our  national  defense.  These  research 
projects  seek  to  aid  the  human  factors 
in  placement — interviews,  employment 
testing  and  counseling,  and  referral  to 
and  selection  of  applicants  by  employers 

The  private  agencies  also  point  with 
alarm  to  advertising  carried  on  by  pub- 
lic employment  ofiBces.  Actually,  be- 
cause it  administers  the  work  test  for 
unemployment  insurance,  the  Public 
Employment  Service  has  work  applica- 
tions from  most  unemployed  job  setk- 
ers.  However,  since  not  all  workers  are 
covered  by  unemployment  insurance,  ad- 
vertising is  used  on  a  modest  basis,  when 
needed,  to  inform  these  unemployed 
workers  of  available  job  openings.  Ad- 
vertising represents  less  than  one- half 
of  1  percent  of  the  total  Employment 
Service  budget,  and  averages  only  about 
$6  a  week  per  local  office  Advertising 
Is  frequently  paid  for  by  private  em- 
ployers for  whom  the  recruitment  s  un- 
dertaken. 


Finally,  the  private  agencies  com- 
plain that  the  Public  Employment  Serv- 
ice is  spending  some  funds  In  relocating 
and  modernizing  Its  ofBces. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  need  to 
apologize  for  relocating  in  better  quar- 
ters or  for  providing  better  service  to 
the  schools,  employers,  workers,  and  the 
community  generally.  Employers  know 
and  understand  the  value  of  having  ef- 
ficient quarters  in  which  to  conduct 
business.  It  was  an  outrage  that  for 
many  years  people  needing  employment 
assistance  were  crowded  into  dirty,  in- 
adequate spaces.  I  am  sorry  to  say  there 
are  too  many  communities  in  this  coun- 
try where  these  conditions  still  prevail. 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  dwelt  at 
considerable  length  on  the  drive  by  the 
fee-charging  agencies  to  curtail  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  public  employment  offices. 
However,  this  matter  has  a  great  bear- 
ing on  the  efforts  of  the  Congress  to  deal 
more  adequately  with  the  problems  and 
needs  of  our  manpower  resources,  which 
have  been  receiving  top  priority  atten- 
tion in  this  House. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  familiar 
with  the  performance  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Public  Employment 
Service  system  in  this  country,  it  will  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  stampede  us  into 
a  course  of  action,  based  on  distortions 
and  inaccuracies,  which  would  restrict 
its  operations. 

Here  are  some  indications  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Public  Employment  Serv- 
ice system.  Nonfarm  placements  rose 
from  5  1  million  in  1958  to  6  7  million 
in  1962  Placements  of  workers  age  45 
and  over,  which  totaled  1.3  million  in 
1962.  increased  13  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious year  Among  the  relatively  hard- 
to-place  handicapped,  a  total  of  281.000 
placements  were  made,  representing  a  9- 
percent  increase  over  1961.  The  num- 
ber of  placements  of  veterans.  12  mil- 
lion, showed  an  8-percent  gain  over  1961. 
This  accomplishment  is  particularly  im- 
portant since  the  average  age  of  this 
group  IS  rising,  resulting  in  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  the  veterans  m  the  hard-to- 
place  older  age  brackets.  Veteran  place- 
ments constituted  18  percent  of  the 
nonfarm  placements  made  in  1962.  Dur- 
ing the  school  year  ending  October  1962, 
the  number  of  high  school  graduates 
placed  in  the  course  of  carrying  out  coop- 
erative arrangements  with  high  schools 
numbered  132.000,  a  sjain  of  nearly  17 
percent  over  the  correspondmg  school 
year  1961.  Dropouts  referred  to  the  Em- 
ployment Service  by  the  schools  and  sub- 
sequently placed  in  positions  totaled 
nearly  23.000 — over  double  the  number 
placed  in  the  1961  school  year  Overall 
youth  placements  m  1962  increased  by 
nearly  a  fourth,  to  a  total  of  almost  1 
million 

The  increased  placements  were  ac- 
companied by  a  growth  in  the  number 
of  nonagricultural  employers  who  listed 
job  orders  with  the  public  employment 
offices  In  1962.  over  975.000  such  em- 
ployers requested  service — an  increase  of 
7  7  percent  over  1961. 

The  Pubhc  Employment  Service, 
through  its  operating  responsibility  un- 
der the  Manpower  Development  and 
Traming   Act.   has   helped    to   establish 


since  August  1962  over  1.197  training 
projects  covering  over  200  different  oc- 
cupations In  49  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  These  Involve  almost  42.000 
trainees.  Some  23.000  trainees  have 
started  classes  In  800  projects. 

Although  the  duration  of  training  var- 
ies In  different  projects  and  ranges  up 
to  a  year  in  length,  about  5,000  trainees 
completed  MDTA  courses  as  of  the  end 
of  April.  Reports  by  State  employment 
.service  agencies  indicate  about  70  per- 
cent of  this  total  are  finding  Jobs,  al- 
most wholly  In  training-related  occupa- 
tions. Of  those  obtaining  employment. 
State  employment  services  are  placing 
8  out  of  every  10  In  jobs. 

Although  the  fee-charging  agencies 
object  strongly  to  public  employment 
service  placement  operations,  they  Ig- 
nore many  other  manpower  activities 
which  are  conducted  by  public  employ- 
ment offices  and  which  are  of  basic 
importance  to  the  Nation.  This  Is  under- 
standable since  the  fee-charging  agen- 
cies derive  their  revenues  from  place- 
ments. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  other  services 
which  the  publi:  employment  offices  pro- 
vide For  example,  they  engage  in  im- 
portant manpower  and  labor  market 
research  which  includes  the  analysis, 
definition,  and  classification  of  occupa- 
tions and  results  in  the  monumental  pub- 
lication, the  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles  These  offices  help  to  develop  oc- 
cupational tests  of  aptitudes,  abilities 
and  performance.  One  result  is  the 
•  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery."  which 
is  known  and  used  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  labor  market  Information  collect- 
ed, analyzed  and  published  by  the  public 
employment  service  system  provides  the 
basis  for  area  labor  market  classifica- 
tions of  labor  supply  and  demand,  of 
employment  and  unemployment.  These 
in  turn  Infiuence  eligibility  for  manpower 
training  and  retraining  programs  under 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  on  Government  procure- 
ment and  participation  in  public  works 
activities  This  labor  market  informa- 
tion contributes  significantly  to  economic 
development  and  industrial  plant  loca- 
tion State  and  local  economic  devel- 
opment groups,  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  employer  organizations  make  great 
use  of  such  information. 

I  hope  I  have  in  some  measure  been 
able  to  present  the  overall  record  of  serv- 
ice and  the  wide  range  of  vital  responsi- 
bilities carried  on  daily  by  the  public  em- 
ployment offices.  This  re "ord.  and  these 
responsibilities  are,  after  all,  the  factors 
that  dictate  that  the  public  employment 
service  must  be  allowed  to  continue  and 
expand  its  efforts. 


EQUAL    JOB    OPPORTUNITIES    FOR 
ALL  AMERICANS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Pucn«SKil  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  there 
appears  In  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  an  editorial  cartoon  by  the  very 


distinguished  editorial  cartoonist  Her- 
block.  showing  the  shadow  of  the  tre- 
mendous unrest  in  America  Involving 
civil  rights  overshadowing  all  the  other 
problems  pending  before  this  Congress: 
namely,  the  pix>blcms  of  balancing  the 
budget,  tax  revision,  and  various  other 
matters  which  are  pending  here. 

I  thinks  this  editorial  cartoon  is  most 
significant  and  timely  because  it  does, 
indeed.  Illustrate  the  great  challenge 
that  now  faces  the  88th  Congress  In  the 
1st  session.  These  manifestations  of  se- 
rious unrest,  this  impatience  that  Is  be- 
ing demonstrated  throughout  the  Nation 
in  vanous  communities  both  north  and 
south  can  no  longer  be  taken  lightly  by 
the  American  people,  as  indeed,  I  am 
sure,  it  is  not  being  taken  hghtly  by 
many  of  us  here  in  Congress. 

These  demon.strations  should  be  of 
concern  to  all  of  us  because  they  not 
only  create  serious  problems  for  our 
whole  democratic  process  but  also  give 
our  enemies  abroad  an  opportunity  to 
show  to  the  uncommitted  nations  of  the 
world  that  there  are  gaps  in  the  demo- 
cratic process.  It  Is  no  accident  that 
every  lime  a  picture  appears  in  the 
American  press  showing  violence  and 
mob  rule,  that  these  same  pictures  are 
reproduced  on  the  front  pages  of  prac- 
tically every  newspaper  throughout  the 
world,  and,  in  particular,  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

One  such  incident  in  Birmingham,  or 
in  Tennessee,  or  in  Philadelphia,  or  in 
any  other  part  of  America,  can  undo  the 
18  yeai^s  of  costly  effort  that  we  as 
Americans  have  been  trying  to  exert 
since  World  War  II  In  demonstrating  to 
the  world  that  ours  is  indeed  a  social 
order  which  holds  out  to  mankind  the 
greatest  degree  of  hope.  For  this  reason 
it  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  face  up 
to  the  resix»nsibility  that  lies  ahead  of 
us. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  is  presently  holding  hearings  on 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Act.  This  legislation  has  been  proposed 
to  bar  discrimination  in  hiring  practices 
against  any  American  because  of  his 
race,  his  color,  his  ci-eed.  his  national 
origin,  or  because  of  his  age.  On  the 
basis  of  the  testimony  that  has  been 
presented  to  my  conmiittee.  both  this 
year  and  In  the  vcr>'  extensive  hearings 
which  we  held  last  year,  I  am  convinced 
that  early  enactment  of  this  particular 
legislation  would  indeed  go  a  long  way 
toward  bringing  about  a  greater  degree 
of  understanding  in  the  United  States 
and  diminishing  and  perhaps  even  elim- 
inating much  of  the  social  unrest  that  is 
now  sweeping  the  countiT- 

While  we  can  never  condone  mob  rule, 
one  cannot  help  but  understand  the  new 
generation  of  American  Negroes  who  are 
today  impatient  with  continued  denial 
to  them  of  economic  opportunities 
because  they  happen  to  be  Negroes.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  treat  this  problem 
as  one  related  only  to  the  South.  I  think 
too  often  we  here  in  Congress  tiy  to 
point  the  finger  at  Southern  States  and 
say  they  have  not  come  around  to  under- 
standing the  dignity  of  human  beings 
Involved  In  seeking  economic  opportu- 
nity. The  same  patterns  of  discrimina- 
tion exist  in  many  parts  of  our  Nation  as 


has  been  demonstrated  in  the  hearings 
before  my  committee.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  this  new  young  generation 
of  American  Negroes  Is  becoming  Impa- 
tient with  the  lack  of  progress.  I  can- 
not think  of  anything  that  could  be  worse 
for  any  American  citizen,  whether  he 
be  white.  Negro,  Catholic,  Protestant  or 
Jew,  regardless  of  his  national  or  ethnic 
background,  to  know  that  he  has  to  go 
through  life  faced  with  the  .specter  of 
not  being  able  to  use  his  talents  fully, 
not  because  he  lacks  the  qualifications 
but  because  of  some  prejudice  against  his 
background,  his  color  of  skin,  or  the 
religion  he  practices. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  this 
Congress  proceed  as  expeditiously  as 
po.ssible  to  enact  into  law  the  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  legislation  now 
before  my  committee.  Twenty-two 
States  already  have  adopted  various 
forms  of  this  legislation  including  my 
own  State  of  Illinois.  Our  committee 
records  are  replete  with  testimony  that 
these  State  actions  have  not  created  any 
serious  problems  in  the  communities  but 
have  Indeed  brought  about  a  better  un- 
derstanding, a  greater  respect  for  human 
dignity,  and  have  opened  up  new  oppor- 
tunities for  all  of  their  citizens.  As  long 
as  22  States  have  already  been  able  to 
adopt  this  kind  of  legislation  which  bars 
discrimination  In  hiring  practices,  It 
would  appear  to  me  that  no  violence  will 
be  done  if  national  standards  are 
adopted  by  the  Congress  to  cover  all  50 
States.  Particularly  since  we  know  that 
some  States  historically  oppose  this  tjTJe 
of  legislation.  American  citizens  should 
not  have  complete,  unfettered,  economic 
opportunities  to  earn  a  living  consistent 
with  their  qualifications  In  one  part  of 
our  Nation,  while  these  same  opportuni- 
ties are  being  denied  them  in  another 
part  of  our  Nation  only  because  of  their 
race,  religion,  ethnic  background,  or  age. 
I  suggest  that  opponents  of  equal  em- 
ployment legislation  study  the  experi- 
ence of  those  States  that  have  adopted 
such  legislation.  If  they  will  study  the 
record  of  these  States  that  have  adopted 
this  legislation  they  will  find  that  indeed 
has  helped  provide  a  more  stable  labor 
climate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  that  fair 
employment  practices  legislation,  if  it  in- 
cludes all  of  the  elements  now  before  the 
Congress,  will  go  a  long  way  to  bring 
about  greater  understanding  among  the 
American  people.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  these  social  problems 
wc  are  now  experiencing  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  are  going  to  multiply  un- 
less this  Congress  can  act  forcefully  in 
assuring  the  American  people  that  if 
they  have  the  qualifications  they  will  be 
able  to  compete  on  an  equal  basis  for  a 
job. 

I  suspect  that  too  often  erroneous 
values  are  placed  on  the  end  results  of 
a  program  both  in  the  Congress  and  in 
the  administrative  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, both  in  this  administration  and 
previous  administrations.  For  instance, 
take  our  foreign  pwlicy.  We  have  es- 
poused the  doctrine  of  self-determina- 
tion all  over  the  world.  We  have  es- 
poused this  in  countries  where  people 
have  no  concept  of  what  we  mean  by 


self-determination.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  if  our  foreign  policy  were  based 
on  a  recognition  that  man  wants  an  op- 
portunity to  eai-n  a  living — that  this  is 
what  he  wants  first — we  would  be  able 
better  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
the  capitalistic  system  means  oppoitu- 
nity;  that  the  capitalistic  system  means 
that  If  a  free  man  has  the  qualifications 
he  can  go  out  and  earn  a  living  and  not 
be  discriminated  against  because  of  his 
race,  color,  creed,  or  political  beliefs. 
But  before  we  can  demonstrate  the  great 
strength  of  the  capitalistic  system  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  we  have  got  to  make 
sure  that  it  works  here  at  home.  And 
certainly  we  are  not  making  sure  that 
it  works  at  home  when  we  see  demon- 
strations in  Philadelphia,  when  we  see 
demonstrations  all  over  the  country,  be- 
cause people  are  being  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  get  a  job — not  because  there 
is  no  work,  but  because  of  the  color  of 
their  skin. 

We  talk  about  5  million  people  being 
unemployed  in  America.  These  figures 
present  an  American  paradox,  because 
while  we  have  5  million  unemployed,  we 
also  have  more  people  employed  in  this 
country  today  than  ever  before  In  the 
history  of  this  country,  or  of  the  world. 
We  have  jobs  begging.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  to  look  through  the  want  ads  every 
day  and  see  that  employers  all  over  the 
Nation  are  looking  for  workers.  And  yet 
we  have  5  million  unemployed. 

I  know  for  a  fact,  based  on  testimony 
before  my  committee,  that  many  of  those 
people  who  are  unemployed  today,  many 
of  those  5  million  unemployed,  are  un- 
employed because  of  discriminatory 
practices.  Many  of  these  people  want  to 
work.  They  want  to  get  out  and  get  a 
job  and  provide  for  their  families  with 
dignity  and  self-respect. 

We  talk  about  reliefers,  as  If  this  were 
a  way  of  life.  I  know  for  a  fact,  and  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  Member  of  this 
Congress  who  does  not  know  for  a  fact, 
that  most  of  the  people  who  are  on  re- 
lief today  would  gladly  go  to  work  and 
get  off  relief.  They  want  to  be  able  to 
walk  through  life  with  dignity.  And  they 
would  if  they  could  get  a  job.  I  say 
many  of  those  people  cannot  get  a  job, 
not  because  they  lack  experience  or  do 
not  want  to  work,  or  because  they  are 
lazy,  but  because  of  the  color  of  their 
skin,  or  because  of  the  church  they  be- 
long to,  or  some  other  discriminatory 
factor.  And  not  least  important  in  this 
area  is  the  factor  of  age. 

All  over  this  country.  North  and  South 
and  East  and  West,  we  have  Americans 
who  are  qualified  to  do  a  job.  Their  only 
sin  is  that  they  happen  to  have  been 
born  at  the  wrong  time  of  history,  and 
they  are  considered  too  old  today.  These 
are  skilled  people,  who  have  been  dis- 
placed because  of  automation,  or  who 
have  been  displaced  because  factories 
have  moved  to  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. 

In  my  own  community  in  Chicago, 
we  have  people  who  are  unemployed  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  they  are 
considered  too  old  to  employ.  The  great 
tragedy  of  America  is  that  today  the 
Commerce  Department  says  that  any 
man  past  the  age  of  40,  if  he  has  lost 
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his  original  Job.  his  chances  of  getting 
another  job  similar  to  the  one  that  he 
lost  are  6  to  1  against  him;  that  is.  if 
he  has  passed  the  age  of  40.  These  are 
the  tragedies  we  are  talking  about.  For 
that  reason  I  say  that  we  caiinot  any 
longer  delay  this  very  important  legisla- 
tion which  reaches  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  capitalist  system. 

How  can  we  preach  to  the  world  that 
capitalism  is  a  way  of  life,  a  system  of 
opportiuiity.  that  free  enterprise  is  the 
great  hope  of  mankind  when  in  this 
country  we  have  people  who  cannot  get 
jobs  either  because  of  the  color  of  their 
skin,  or  because  of  the  rehgion  they  prac- 
tice, or  because  of  their  age  or  their 
ethnic  background? 

People  have  said  to  me  many  times. 
"Congressman,  we  have  a  minimum  wage 
law  in  this  country.  Why  are  you  so 
concerned?  If  they  do  not  come  under 
FEPC.  they  come  under  the  minimum 
wage  law.  They  are  not  being  ex- 
ploited." 

First  of  all.  the  minimum  wage  law  has 
nothing  to  do  with  hiring  procedures. 
It  deals  only  with  setting  a  minimum 
wage  in  those  job  classifications  covered 
by  the  act.  It  is  really  alarming  to  me 
how  few  Americans  realize  the  fact  that 
out  of  a  total  labor  force  of  78  million 
in  this  country,  only  24  million  people 
are  covered  by  the  minimum  wage  stand- 
ard. There  are  only  24  million  people  in 
this  country  who  are  subject  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  of  $1.15  an  hour  now,  and  next 
year  $1.25.  But  the  vast  army  of  other 
workers  are  not  covered.  Yes.  in  one 
area  of  our  Nation  we  are  today  paying 
Negroes  employed  in  the  pulp  wood  in- 
dustry only  30  cents  an  hour.  Imagine, 
a  man  earning  $21  a  week  for  working  10 
hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week  in  America. 
Are  you  surprised  that  this  American  is 
participating  in  these  demonstrations? 
So  you  have  these  dilemmas  in  our  de- 
mocracy. On  the  one  hand  you  do  not 
have  these  people  covered  by  a  minimum 
wage.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
legislation  at  the  Federal  level  that  would 
insure  every  American  an  opportunity  to 
work.  Therefore,  we  cannot  be  too  sur- 
prised when  we  see  these  demonstrations 
all  over  the  country. 

I  say  the  time  has  come  when  this 
Congress  must  recognize  the  great  chal- 
lenge. This  Congress.  I  say.  must  be  the 
Congress  that  will  write  into  law  a  new 
series  of  civil  rights  legislation  if  we 
really  want  to  strengthen  the  fibers  of 
democracy  at  home,  so  that  we  can  look 
to  the  world  with  confidence;  we  can 
then  go  to  the  other  countries  In  the 
world  and  say  "Yes.  this  is  the  system, 
the  democratic,  capitalistic  system,  the 
system  of  free  people  and  free  enterprise, 
which  offers  mankind  the  greatest  hope." 
We  can  then  look  to  the  whole  world  with 
confidence.  We  can  then  talk  about  the 
shortcomings  of  the  other  systems  in  this 
great  ideological  struggle.  But  we  can- 
not do  this,  in  my  judgment,  until  our 
Nation  has  su:cepted  an  Equal  Opportu- 
nities Employment  Act  which  would 
guarantee  every  single  American  who 
has  the  qualifications — and  these  are  the 
key  words — qualifications,  an  opportu- 
nity to  seek  employment  regardless  of  his 
race,   religion,   national   origin,   or  age. 


Nothing  in  this  legislation  would  compel 
an  employer  to  hire  a  worker  who  is  not 
qualified.  But  this  legislation  certainly 
would  give  these  millions  of  Americans 
who  cannot  find  jobs  for  other  reasons 
at  least  an  opportunity  to  look  to  the 
future  with  confidence.  It  would  give 
these  young  people  who  are  coming  out 
of  the  high  .schools  of  America  today,  the 
vocational  schools,  yes.  even  the  colleges, 
who  happen  to  be  of  Negro  origin,  an 
opportunity  to  look  to  the  future  with 
confidence. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  this  prob- 
lem. We  have  been  taught  to  think  of 
civil  rights  in  terms  of  only  the  Negro, 
but  in  America  we  have  Puerto  Ricans 
who  have  been  discriminated  against,  we 
have  Indians  who  have  been  discrimi- 
nated against,  and  native-t>orn  Orientals 
who  have  suffered  the  indignity  of  dis- 
crimination. There  still  Is  violent  dis- 
crimination in  this  country  against 
people  because  of  their  particular  re- 
hgious  belief  or  ethnic  background.  So 
when  we  talk  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunities legislation  f>ending  before 
Congress,  we  are  not  talking  about  only 
the  problems  of  the  Negro,  we  are  talking 
about  every  single  American  who  at  one 
time  or  other  faces  the  humiliation  of 
being  discriminated  against  in  his  search 
to  earn  a  living  for  himself  and  his 
family 

It  is  for  this  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  hope  Congress  will  not  delay,  that  our 
committee  will  report  this  legislation  out, 
and  I  hope  it  will  find  a  sympathetic  ear 
on  both  sides  of  this  Hou.se.  and  I  hope 
it  will  find  a  sympathetic  ear  in  the  other 
body,  so  we  can  say  to  the  world.  "Yes. 
when  we  say  democracy  works,  we  mean 
democracy  works  " 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMA- 
TION 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  year  of  1963  is  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  I 
hope  that  we  here  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate will  truly  make  this  a  year  to  remem- 
ber. 

We  are  sending  men  into  outer  space 
on  missions  at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  order  to  extend  our 
writ  beyond  the  earth.  But  we  shrink 
from  missions  to  correct  here  on  earth 
the  human  heart  unhinged  and  corroded 
by  bigotry  Our  greatest  domestic  need 
this  year  is  to  help  to  create  social  cli- 
mates which  will  coax  from  the  sullen 
silences  of  alienated  men  and  women  the 
shared  understanding  of  our  democratic, 
nondiscriminatory  heritage.  Under- 
standing begets  understanding;  under- 
standing gained  is  understanding  given. 

Even  as  I  express  these  thoughts  today. 
American  Negroes  are  demonstrating 
their  grievances  at  being  consigned  to 
second-class   status    in    the   country    of 


their  birth.  Demonstrations  are  occur- 
ring in  both  northern  and  southern 
communities — Philadelphia,  Tallahassee 
Jackson.  Miss.,  and  Englewood,  N.J. 

Recent  events  in  Birmingham  and 
Jackson  have,  of  course,  startled  the  con- 
science of  the  United  States.  Children, 
in  the  forefront  of  antlsegregation  dem- 
onstrations in  Birmingham,  were  jailed 
Police  dogs  were  sicked  on  Americans 
Electrically  charged  batons,  used  on  cat- 
tle, are  employed  to  herd  disenfranchised 
Americans.  Mr.  Bull  Connor,  police 
commissioner  at  the  time,  is  to  my  mind, 
in  so  much  trouble  with  the  Lord  that 
even  hell  would  not  have  him. 

Meanwhile,  during  these  troubled 
times,  what  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States''  Are  we  adult  Americans 
to  remain  silent  on  an  issue  at  once  so 
grave,  so  serious,  and  of  such  magnitude 
that  its  repercussions  Justly  echo  around 
the  world  ^ 

Are  we,  as  elected  representatives,  re- 
luctant to  state  our  connections?  Are 
we  fearful  of  what  an  honest  discussion 
would  bring?  Are  we— as  elected  repre- 
sentatives sworn  to  uphold  the  Consti- 
tution— to  remain  silent  while  women 
and  children  display  the  courage  which 
we  seem  to  lack? 

I  suggest  there  Is  much  to  be  lost  by 
this  silence  we  maintain  while  Individ- 
ual rights  are  trampled  upon,  while  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution  is  mocked  and 
violated.  Civil  order  is  disrupted.  Fel- 
low Americans  are  strangers  to  our  his- 
torical aspirations  of  freedom  and  social 
justice  for  all. 

What  does  this  88th  Congress  believe? 
How  does  this  House  of  Representatives 
intend  to  express  itself  on  an  Issue  which 
it  has  consistently  and  Intentionally 
avoided  in  any  substantive  sense  through 
the  decades  and  notably  since  1954  when 
the  Supreme  Court  struck  down  enforced 
segregation  in  public  schools? 

As  national  legislators,  are  we  not  to 
Join  in  the  task  of  establishing  condi- 
tions within  which  will  be  orchestrated 
a  reign  of  equal  justice  for  all  and  there- 
by the  social  disharmony  among  our  peo- 
ple will  be  corrected? 

True,  the  cake  of  custom  crumbles 
slowly. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  informed  that  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  is  making  efforts  toward 
extending  the  fullest  measure  of  the 
prestige  and  infiuence  of  his  great  office 
to  encourage  adaptability  and  accommo- 
dation in  this  time  of  discontent.  If  I 
understand  correctly,  additional  legisla- 
tion will  be  sent  to  Congress  to  carry 
out  his  intentions.  We  should  welcome 
this  development.  It  is  time  we  turned 
our  back  on  the  unfounded  position  that 
it  is  impossible,  if  not  undesirable,  to 
legislate  in  favor  of  equality,  tolerance, 
understanding,  and  brotherhood.  We 
need  additional  legal  standards  by  which 
to  measure  our  progress  and  our  fail- 
ures toward  achieving  the  promise  of 
America. 

We  need  to  enact  legislation  against 
violation  of  individual  rights,  legislation 
against  discriminatory  practices  in  job 
opportunities,  voting,  and  exercise  of 
other  constitutional  rights,  legislation 
against  discriminatory  housing  practices, 
legislation  against  discriminatory  prac- 
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tices  by  trade  unions,  legislation  against 
the  whole  rotten  fabric  of  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  discrimination. 

In  ipebruary  of  this  year.  President 
Kennedy  in  the  course  of  a  message  on 
civil  rights  sent  to  this  Congress  stated 
in  graphic  fashion  the  plight  of  the 
Nee  10  in  America  today ; 

The  Negro  baby  born  In  America  today — 
regardless  of  the  section  or  State  In  which 
he  Is  born — has  about  one-half  as  much 
chance  of  completing  high  school  as  a  white 
boy  born  in  the  same  place  on  the  same 
day,  one-third  as  much  chance  of  completing 
college,  one-third  as  much  chance  of  be- 
coming a  professional  man,  twice  as  much 
chance  of  becoming  unemployed,  about  one- 
seventh  as  much  chance  of  earning  $10,000 
per  year,  a  life  expectancy  which  is  7  years 
less,  and  the  prospects  of  earning  only  one- 
half  as  much. 

So  Bii-mineham  is  the  spectacularly 
nasty  evidence  of  a  condition  that  exists 
not  just  in  Birmingham,  not  just  in  Ala- 
bama, not  just  in  the  South,  although 
this  is  the  area  by  far  where  the  juridical 
problem  is  the  Rreatest.  but  in  each  and 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

Now  just  what  can  we  legislators  do 
before  there  are  other  Birminghams  and 
Jacksons.  It  is  regrettable  that  part  3 
of  the  1957  civil  rights  legislation  was 
deleted  before  the  bill  was  passed.  It 
would  have  permitted  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  sue  in  the  face  of  violation 
of  tiny  individual  right.  At  present,  the 
Justice  Department  can  initiate  suits 
only  in  behalf  of  Negro  voting  rights.  I 
am  pleased  that  my  able  and  outspoken 
colleague.  Representative  William  Fitts 
Ryan  of  New  York,  has  introduced  legis- 
lation this  session  designed  to  accom- 
plish this  purp>ose. 

In  addition,  year  after  year,  we  here 
in  the  Congress  approve  new  programs 
and  extend  existing  programs  that  enable 
discriminatory  practices  in  all  areas  of 
activity  to  continue — education,  housing, 
industry,  labor,  medical  care,  and  mili- 
tary service,  to  name  a  few. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  appeared  in  the 
March  3,  1963,  editions  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  an  article  by  John  Howard  Grif- 
fin, a  noted  novelist  who  after  years  of 
blindness  recovered  his  sight  only  to  find 
the  blindness  of  prejudice  which  affects 
individuals  who  have  always  retained 
their  sense  of  sight.  This  he  learned  by 
travels  through  the  South  while  he,  a 
white  Caucasian,  disguised  himself  as  an 
American  Negro.  I  commend  this  elo- 
quent article  for  reading. 

At  one  point,  Mr.  Griffin  writes: 

They  (the  American  Negro)  see  that  Amer- 
ica is  not  America,  that  we  have  cheated  and 
b-^aten  the  American  dream  to  death.  They 
are  sure  that  if  we  had  time  this  dream 
could  come  to  be  something  great  again,  but 
dally  abuses  of  justice,  dally  compromises  of 
principles  tell  them  that  time  is  running 
out,  and  they  say  now  that  since  they  were 
born  with  rights,  they  will  not  go  on  being 
patient  while  the  system  defrauds  them  of 
those  rights. 

And  at  another: 

Moderates  are  calling  for  such  rare  Items 
as  Justice  and  compassion  as  though  they 
were  ingredients  In  a  soup — a  bit  of  one 
here,  a  bit  of  another  there;  and  when  some 
little  something  Is  accomplished  we  think 
the  soup  Is  beginning  to  smell  and  taste  as 
thought  It  were  cooked  by  Christ  and  Thom- 


as Jefferson — a  real,  American  nourlBhment. 
But  since  we  whites  are  not  obliged  to  eat  it, 

we  don't  realize  that  to  the  Negroes,  It  is  a 
thin  swill. 

Or  as  James  Baldwin  phrased  it — 'All 
of  Africa's  going  to  be  free  before  we  can 
get  a  lousy  cup  of  coffee." 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  this  article  by 
John  Griffin  be  placed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Although  the  legal  sanctions  against 
American  Negroes  may  be  more  nu- 
merous and  evident  in  the  South,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  evils  of  discrimination  are 
spread  throughout  our  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  representa- 
tive of  southern  opinion  and  that  of  the 
country  at  large  is  the  viewpoint  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  "Appeal  to 
Conscience"  adopted  at  a  congress  on 
race  and  religion  held  in  Chicago  on 
January  17,  1963.  The  conference  was 
part  of  the  centennial  observance  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  in  which 
the  Anti-Defamation  League  was  a  sig- 
natory : 

An   Appeal  to   Conscience 

Many  religious  and  racial  groups  joined  in 
this  statement  of  conscience  adopted  on 
January  17.  1963,  at  the  Conference  on  Race 
and  Religion  held  in  Chicago.  The  con- 
ference was  part  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  centennial;  ADL  participated 
and  was  a  signatory  to  the  appeal: 

"We  have  met  as  members  of  the  great 
Jewish  and  Christian  faith  held  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people,  to  counsel 
together  concerning  the  tragic  fact  of  racial 
prejudice,  discrimination,  and  segregation  in 
our  society.  Coming  as  we  do  out  of  various 
religious  backgrounds,  each  of  us  has  more 
to  say  than  can  be  said  here.  But  this 
statement  is  what  we  as  religious  people  are 
moved  to  say  together. 

"Racism  Is  our  most  serious  domestic  evil. 
We  must  eradicate  it  with  all  diligence  and 
speed.  For  this  purpose  we  appeal  to  the 
consciences  of  the  American  people. 

"We  rejoice  In  such  recent  evidences  of 
greater  wisdom  and  courage  in  our  national 
life  as  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  against 
segregation  and  the  heroic,  nonviolent  pro- 
tests of  thousands  of  Americans.  However, 
we  mourn  the  fact  that  patterns  of  segrega- 
tion remain  entrenched  everywhere — North 
and  South.  East  and  West.  The  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  ovu:  laws  are  mocked  and  vio- 
lated. 

"Our  appeal  to  the  American  people  is  this: 

"Seek  a  reign  of  justice  In  which  voting 
rights  and  equal  protection  of  the  law  will 
everywhere  be  enjoyed;  public  facilities  and 
private  ones  serving  a  public  purpose  will 
be  accessible  to  all;  equal  education  and 
cultural  opportunities,  hiring  and  promo- 
tion, medical  and  hospital  care,  open  occu- 
pancy in  housing  will  be  available  to  all. 

"We  call  upon  all  the  American  people 
to  work,  to  pray,  and  to  act  courageously  in 
the  cause  of  human  equality  and  dignity 
while  there  is  still  time,  to  eliminate  racism 
permanently  and  decisively,  to  seize  the 
historic  opportunity  the  Lord  has  given  us 
for  healing  an  ancient  rupttire  In  the  human 
family,  to  do  this  for  the  glory  of  God." 

There  are  evidences  that  the  voices 
of  white  Americans  are  becoming  less 
muted.  There  is  evidence  that  the  wind 
of  change  is  rising  throughout  our  coun- 
try. Men  and  women  are  beginning  to 
ponder  and  consider  their  negligence. 
The  troubles  will  not  be  short  lived. 
But  there  Is,  I  believe,  a  spring  of  new 
beginnings   stirring.     There   are   many 


troubled  days  and  more  dark  episodes 
aheswi,  undoubtedly.  Our  promissory 
notes  are  being  called  in  by  our  fellow- 
Negro  Americans.  This  is  just  and 
proper.    This  is  overdue. 

And  I  believe  that  there  would  be  near 
unanimity  of  opinion  in  support  of  this 
position  if  we  Americans  did  some  on- 
site  inspections  of  our  own  patches  of 
poverty,  bigotry,  and  ignorance  within 
our  own  borders.  We  certainly  spend 
a  lot  of  time  discussing  onsite  inspec- 
tions of  situations  in  other  countries. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  historians 
of  the  future  cannot  say  we  were  a  Na- 
tion having  appetites  but  no  convictions. 

Dante  once  said  that  the  hottest 
places  in  hell  are  reserved  for  those  who 
remain  neutral  in  time  of  crisis.  Let 
it  be  known  through  our  land  that  the 
elected  national  legislature  evidences 
care  and  concern  in  this  agonizing  hour. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
contributed  mightily  to  the  golden  hours 
atop  which  our  Nation  stands.  It  is 
time  for  contributions  anew. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord excerpts  from  a  column  of  Eric 
Sevareid  that  appeared  in  the  Wsish- 
ington  Evening  Star  of  May  14.  1963; 
excerpts  from  a  column  by  Richard 
Starnes,  entitled  "A  Historical  Be- 
trayal?" that  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  on  May  22,  1963;  and  ad- 
ditional excerpts  from  the  article  by 
John  Howard  Griffin,  that  I  referred  to 
earlier,  that  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  March  3,  1963; 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  May  14, 
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Excerpts  Prom  Column  bt  Eric  Sevareid 

For  America,  this  postwar  period  is  surely 
the  era  of  the  Negro  passion.  The  most 
moving  voices  are  now  those  of  Neg^-oes; 
the  most  searing,  lasting  words  are  put  on 
paper  by  Negro  wTiters;  their  music  Is  the 
American  music  most  penetrating  and  per- 
suasive to  other  parts  of  the  world;  no 
cause  Is  now  so  fundamental  to  the  health 
and  Integrity  of  this  society  as  the  Negro 
cause;  of  no  other  leaders  are  so  much 
stamina  and  courage  demanded  as  are  now 
required  of  Negro  leaders. 

They  are  bound  to  win.  somehow,  not  only 
because  their  present  aims  are  so  limited 
and  unarguable,  but  because  they  have  suc- 
ceeded In  Involving  us  all,  whoever  we  are. 
wherever  we  live  within  the  Nation's  fron- 
tiers. They  have  caught  the  attention  of 
the  whole  American  people  and,  more  than 
that,  they  have  caught  up  the  conscience 
of  the  whole  people,  however  many  of  us 
may  try  to  deny  this  to  ourseU'cs.  A  news- 
paper or  television  picture  of  a  snarling  po- 
lice dog  set  upon  a  human  being  Is  recorded 
In  the  permanent  photoelectric  file  of  every 
human  brain. 

•  »  •  •  • 

Becatise  this  unfolding  drama  involves  the 
automatic  reflexes  of  the  Instinctive  sense 
of  Justice,  because  It  Involves  namable.  bear- 
able, coiuitable  individual  persons  of  flesh 
and  blood,  It  Is  going  to  dwarf  the  general 
and  social  pageants  of  this  domestic  era, 
whether  they  be  the  struggles  to  nationalize 
the  inchoate  megalopolis,  to  preserve  the 
open  spaces,  to  eradicate  a  disease,  to  con- 
quer space,  or  whatever. 

This  time  Is  coming,  soon  when  the  Negro 
passion  will  truly  dom.inate  American  poli- 
tics. It  is  going  to  change  the  prism  through 
which  we  consider  the  problems  of  far-off 
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nations;  romanticism  will  have  to  ylve  way 
to  realUm. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Those  who  are  cynical  or  upaet  by  the 
moral  duality  In  the  Negro  phenomenon, 
by  the  spectacle  of  lofty  courage  and  self- 
sacrifice  among  the  Negro  leaders,  side  by 
side  with  the  spectacle  of  spreading  crime 
and  moral  squalor  In  the  slum-bound  masses 
of  the  Negro  poor,  may  learn  that  the  flrst 
Is  a  direct  reflection  of  the  second.  Its  natu- 
ral, not  Its  unnatural  partner.  Desperation, 
like  war,  ennobles  some  among  Its  victims 
and  debases  others.  No  true  people's  revolu- 
tion was  ever  neat,  clean  or  devoid  of  sad 
anomalies. 

If  the  Negro  passion  of  today  Is  not  a  true 
people's  revolution.  It  Is  as  close  to  one  as 
we  have  ever  Icnown  In  our  land. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News, 
May  22,  1963] 

A  HisTOBiCAL  Betratal? 

(By  Richard  Starnes) 

"Separate  but  equal"  was  the  uneasy  phll- 
oeophlcal  stldciun  that  kept  the  American 
Negro  In  cultural  and  economic  thralldom 
for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

In  1954,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  this  was 
no  more  than  a  glib  contradiction;  that 
equality  meant  Integration.  The  Negro 
whoee  hopea.  passions,  ambitions,  aspira- 
tions, and  goals  are  Indistinguishable  from 
those  shared  by  white  persons,  properly  re- 
garded the  Supreme  Court  decisions  as  a 
promissory  note.  But  when  he  set  about 
collection,  he  discovered  he  had  been  the 
victim  of  a  historical  betrayal. 

Integration  came  to  mean  Little  Rock  and 
Oxford.  Here  Ln  the  District  of  Columbia  It 
meant  that  whites  largely  abandoned  the 
city  schools  to  Negroes,  who  now  make  up  up- 
ward of  80  percent  of  school  enrollment. 
Negro  ghettos  remained  Intact.  Job  oppor- 
tunities continued  to  be  limited,  de  facto 
segregation  was  still  the  unshakable  rule. 

The  only  thing  that  had  changed  was  that 
a  promise  had  been  made  to  the  19  million 
American  Negroes. 

The  promise  has  not  been  kept,  and  this 
single  fact  ia  probably  the  most  Important 
thing  that  has  happened  in  the  United 
States  since  the  Civil  War.  It  has  tempered 
every  aspect  of  contemporary  American  his- 
tory. Its  implications  for  the  near  future  are 
nothing  short  of  terrifying. 

For  the  promise,  made  and  not  fulfilled, 
has  changed  the  timetable  and  the  leadership 
of  the  Negro  community.  If  the  "deliberate 
speed""  decreed  by  the  Supreme  Court  was  not 
to  be,  then  the  timetable  was  changed  simply 
to  "now."  If  moderate  leadership  that  had 
been  willing  to  accept  half  a  loaf  succeeded 
In  getting  only  crumbs,  then  immoderate 
leadership  would  conduct  the  Negro  (and  all 
the  rest  of  us)  along  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 

Thus,  when  Representative  Powell  speaks 
of  the  "black  man's  revolution"  that  Is 
sweeping  this  country,  the  white  community 
would  do  well  to  heed  his  words  and  to  under- 
stand what  they  mean.  And  when  Roy  WU- 
klna,  executive  secretary  of  the  NAACP.  says, 
"the  Negro  In  this  country  Is  engaged  In  a 
war  for  his  rights  and  for  his  status  as  a 
citizen,"  It  would  be  wise  to  assume  he  Is 
using  the  correct  word  to  describe  what  he 
believes  Is  going  on  In  the  United  States. 

In  Englewood.  N  J.,  a  community  twset  by 
racial  strife.  Representative  Powxll  boasted 
Sunday  that  "the  white  man  is  scared." 
Along  with  most  of  what  the  Harlem  leader 
says  about  race  relations  In  the  United 
States,  this  was  true.  White  people  who 
bother  to  think  about  It  are  scared.  They 
are  scared  of  the  change  that  has  come  over 
the  Negro,  and  they  are  scared  by  their  own 
Inability  to  accommodate  to  It. 

In  their  consciences  they  know  the  Negro's 
demands  are  Just,  but  when  the  Negro  moves 
next  door  they  sell  their  house. 


It  Is  this  tragic  division  between  what  Is 
right  and  what  Is  possible  that  gives  the 
racial    picture   in   this   country  all   Its   ugly. 

frightening  portents. 


[Prom    the  Washington   Post,   Mar.   3.   1963) 

EvE>f   Shoeshink    Bot    Has   the   Dream 
(By  John  Howard  Grlffln) 

Two  years  ago  when  I  completed  a  Journey 
through  the  Deep  South  during  which  I 
lived  as  a  Negro  for  a  number  of  weeks.  I 
sank  Into  the  despair  of  a  Negro.  This  came 
not  so  much  from  the  subhuman  existence 
that  Is  the  Negroes'  lot  as  from  the  hope- 
lessness of  Its  ever  getting  better. 

Communication,  a  dialog  of  some  sort, 
had  to  be  established  between  the  two 
group>s  of  citizens  before  there  could  be  hope 
for  Improvement.  Discrimination  long  ago 
destroyed  such  communication.  A  Negro 
who  spoke  simple  truths  about  Justice  or  In- 
alienable rights  was  not  tolerated.  Since 
most  white  southerners  lived  under  the  Il- 
lusion that  they  alone  understood  their 
"nlgraa"  and  were  thoroughly  Imprisoned  In 
a  culture  that  said  the  system  was  for  the 
good  of  those  whom  It  suppressed,  what 
chance  for  any  true  communication? 

This  system  Is  a  complex  of  customs  and 
traditions  that  have  all  the  force  of  law. 
plus  the  actual  Jim  Crow  ordinances.  The 
system  says  In  effect  that  the  Negro  Is  a 
citizen  of  this  country,  but  a  special  kind  of 
citizen,  that  he  should  pay  taxes  and  defend 
his  country  but  that  he  should  not  vote, 
have  equal  protection  under  the  law,  equal- 
ity of  educational  or  Job  opportunities,  and 
that  he  should  not  have  access  to  public 
eating  places,  parks,  hotels,  libraries,  concert 
halls,  and  even  hospitals. 

understood  bt   negroes 

Every  Negro  understands  this  system,  but 
although  It  Is  part  of  the  southern  whites' 
way  of  life,  few  of  them  have  taken  a 
close,  hard  look  at  It.  The  Negroes  have 
lived  It.  but  contrary  to  the  beliefs  of  many 
whites.  Negroes  have  never  accepted  It.  They 
have  a  remarkable  record  for  resisting  sub- 
version, for  manlfestatlng  a  deep  love  of 
country;  but  this  Is  a  love  of  what  the  coun- 
try Is  supposed  to  be.  the  American  dream — 
not  what  It  Is  where  racism  Is  practiced. 

A  Negro  has  his  secrets.  He  has  had  to 
accommodate  or  else  suffer  reprisals.  He 
has  had  to  climb  his  mountain  of  yes-yes- 
yes  and  grin  at  the  white  man.  He  has  seen 
the  perpetration  of  the  southern  myths  that 
say  he  is  happy,  carefree,  contented  with  life 
as  southern  whites  have  arranged  It  for  him. 
He  knows  that  these  myths  are  a  great  lie 
which  white  men  have  had  to  Invent  in 
order  to  live  with  their  conscience. 

When  I  lived  as  a  Negro  we  yes-yes-yessed 
and  grinned,  but  when  we  went  home  for  the 
evening  we  wept  and  said  how  could  the 
white  man  twist  his  mind  enough  to  think 
this  death  of  our  manhood,  otir  hopes,  our 
dignity — this  slavery — was  for  our  own  good. 
The  only  way  to  accept  It  was  to  lose  hope, 
to  despair,  to  stop  thinking  and  feeling  and 
Just  exist.  Not  to  give  a  damn.  Not  to  give 
a  damn  for  your  own  people  or  whites  or 
anybody  else — Just  try  to  make  It,  keep  the 
bread  on  the  table.  Try  to  keep  from  hating 
Try  to  keep  from  having  your  belly  twisted 
into  knots  all  the  time. 

Living  under  the  system,  only  the  shal- 
lowest optimist  could  resist  the  temptation 
to  despair;  but  Negroes  coiild  resist  tempta- 
tion to  hate  southern  whites,  and  this  for 
two  reasons. 

First.  Negroes  understood  that  southern 
whites  were  as  helplessly  entrapped  by  the 
system  as  southern  Negroes  and  that  the 
whites  were  as  devastated  by  It  as  the  Ne- 
groes. Anything  that  dwarfed  and  deprived 
a  Negro  child  also  dwarfed  and  deprived  a 
white  child.  This  was  another  of  the  Ne- 
groes' secrets,  something  most  white  men 
did  not  know. 


Second,  Negroes  believed  that  their  misery 
came  from  the  white  trash  and  that  the 
white  trash,  though  powerful,  were  a  mi- 
nority as  oppressive  and  painful  to  the  good 
whites  as  to  the  Negroes.  Negroes  retained 
faith  In  the  good  whites,  who  could  be 
counted  on  to  behave  correctly  and  to  swing 
their  weight  In  favor  of  Justice  when  a  show- 
down came.  Did  they  not  quietly  tell  the 
Negroes  of  their  disapproval  of  the  racUt 
bullies,  of  their  shame? 

A    GREAT    MANY    CHANCES 

But  all  of  this  has  changed.  Is  now  chang- 
ing. The  changes  are  so  drastic  that  those 
who  knew  something  about  the  South  10 
years  ago,  or  even  2  years  ago.  are  misin- 
formed If  they  rely  on  that  information  to- 
d.iy, 

Negroes,  particularly  young  Negroes,  have 
lost  their  Illusions  about  tlie  good  whites. 
They  have  seen  good  whites  equivocate  end- 
lessly and  finally  grow  silent  In  times  of 
crisis  when  Issues  were  bare  and  words  ol 
protest  on  sanity  would  have  sounded  with 
clarion  clarity.  A  good  white's  quiet  words 
aimed  sympathetically  at  a  Negro's  ears  don't 
mean  anything  now;  they  are  part  of  the 
mockery.  A  cracker  Is  a  cracker.  The  good 
ones  are  Just  less  bad  than  the  bad,  bad 
crackers.  They  won't  Join  the  mob,  but  they 
belong  to  that  mob  that  sees  the  Negro  In- 
dividual as  nothing  but  the  stereotype  that 
talks  to  him  about  "your  people"  and  "your 
problems  "  and  tells  him  how  much  It  admires 
the  Negro  race;  and  some  say  they  are  pro- 
Negro  Instead  of  saying  they  are  pro-hu- 
manity. And  all  of  this  shows  that  one  way 
or  another  a  cracker  Is  a  cracker,  more  or 
less,  and  they'll  never  realize  In  time.  They 
won't  learn  really  to  love  before  Negroes  learn 
really  to  hate. 

The  new.  new  Negroes,  the  ones  today,  are 
products  of  this  painful  disillusion.  They 
see  that  gradualism  as  practiced  by  southern 
whites  Is  going  to  stretch  on  Into  eternity. 
They  see  that  their  children  and  grand- 
children will  have  no  more  hope  than  they 
unless  they  do  something  about  It  now 
They  see  that  their  actions  and  reactions  are 
Judged  not  as  those  of  humans  defrauded  of 
their  rights  to  grow  as  humans,  but  as 
"nigger  reactions" — smart-alecky,  cocky, 
disrespectful. 

These  American  Negroes  have  learned  to  be 
bitter.  They  see  that  America  Is  not  Amer- 
ica, that  we  have  cheated  and  beaten  the 
American  dream  to  death.  They  are  sure 
that  If  we  had  time  this  dream  could  come 
to  be  something  great  again,  but  dally  events, 
dally  abuses  of  Justice,  dally  compromises  of 
principles  tell  them  that  time  is  running  out, 
and  they  say  now  that  since  they  were  bom 
with  rights,  they  will  not  go  on  being  pa- 
tient while  the  system  defrauds  them  of 
those  rights. 

Moet  southern  whites  see  It  differently,  of 
course.  They  hastily  construct  slightly  bet- 
ter school  buildings  with  brick  veneer  and 
with  no  Inside  finish  and  one  toilet  for  a 
100  students.  Separate,  not  equal,  but 
better  than  before.  They  say,  why  don't  you 
look  at  these  good  things  we  are  doing  for 
you?  Why  don't  you  look  at  both  sides  of 
the  question? 

Negroes  laugh  and  say  that  our  tax  dollars 
helped  pay  for  that;  we'd  give  more  tax  dol- 
lars If  you  allowed  us  to  eau-n  fairly;  our  tax 
dollars  also  go  to  support  State  sovereignty 
commissions,  to  pay  for  psuedo-sclentlflc 
State-sponsored  books  that  seek  to  prove  we 
are  Intrinsically  Inferior  and  should  be  de- 
prived of  our  rights  of  citizenship:  our  tax 
dollars  also  go  to  suppKirt  public  beaches  and 
parks  that  we  are  not  allowed  to  enjoy.  Our 
Uix  dollars,  sir.  are  used  to  pay  for  the 
rope  that  lynches  us.  Now  why  don't  you 
look  at  both  sides  of  the  question?  We  have 
been  shouting:  "Whatever  you  do  against  me 
you  do  against  yourself,  against  this  coun- 
try. And  I  cannot  carry  the  load  forever. 
You  cannot  expect  me  to  go  on  fighting  to 
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protect  America's  freedoms  abroad  and  not 
flght  for  them  at  home."    You  do  not  hear. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  source  of  frustration 
Is  the  fact  that  more  and  more  we  have  two 
groups  of  citizens  with  two  different  sets  of 
jcnowledge  and  Information.  Negroes  are 
fully  aware  of  the  many  current  Instances 
of  rank  Injustice  and  violations  of  civil 
rights,  but  the  non-Negro  masses  are  not 
aware  of  them.  Uninformed,  the  national 
conscience  cannot  manifest  Itself. 

For  example,  I  have  spent  most  of  last  fall 
on  a  national  lecture  tour.  Tlie  McComb, 
Miss  .  scandals,  which  have  shaken  the  Ne- 
groes, are  almost  wholly  unknown  to  the 
non-Negro  population.  In  speaking  to 
thousands  of  Interested  and  concerned 
whites,  I  found  only  one  person,  a  professor 
of  sociology,  who  had  even  heard  of  the  Mc- 
Comb depredations.  The  real  substance  of 
such  scandals  simply  does  not  make  the 
local  newspapers  and  therefore  usually  Is  not 
picked  up  by  the  wire  services;  or  If  It  is, 
many  newspapers  choose  not  to  run  It. 
Newspapers  are  reluctant  to  deal  with  real 
controversy  or  Indeed,  with  anything  that 
might  offend  popular  prejudice  and  there- 
fore cause  them  to  lose  8ubscrll>er8  or  ad- 
vertising revenue. 

LAC    IN    COMMUNICATION 

This  lag  In  communication  means  that 
we  are  at  least  two  versions  behind  "the  New 
Negro. "  He  Is  not  the  "race  man"  protest- 
ing tlirough  Hip — not  the  hipster.  That 
came  and  went.  He  is  not  the  loud  flash  out 
to  Impress  the  white.  Not  any  more.  He 
Is  the  mformed,  polite,  rock-hard,  no-non- 
sense man. 

Southern  white  men — white  men  In  east 
Texas — will  react  against  this,  too,  will  deny 
It.  They  know  Negroes,  see  them  every  day, 
and  although  they  are  more  sullen  perhaps, 
they  are  otherwise  no  different;  they  don't 
have  these  complex  personalities,  these 
dreams.  White  men  must  realize  that  they 
do  not  know  what  goes  on  In  Negroes'  homes 
at  night,  what  they  say  and  think  and  dis- 
cuss. Complex  as  the  situation  is,  In  a  sense 
It  Is  desolatingly  clear.  Even  a  concerned, 
8>Tnpathetlc  white  knows  practically  noth- 
ing about  Negroes  or  their  real  problems  be- 
cause he  seldom  stops  looking  upon  a  Negro 
as  one  of  the  Negroes.  A  Negro  snatches  a 
ptirse  and  this  is  all  Negroes.  A  white  man 
rapes  and  murders,  but  he  is  an  Individual 
white. 

On  the  other  hand.  Negroes  cannot  believe 
any  longer  that  white  men  are  simply  im- 
aware.  Five  years  ago,  Negroes  saw  Little 
Rock.  Last  year  they  saw  Oxford.  They 
saw  that  they  were  identical  In  pattern. 
Five  years  have  produced  nothing. 

They  are  not  edified  by  southern  moderates 
or  liberals  who  are  scarcely  better  Informed 
than  the  masses  Moderates  ere  calling  for 
such  rare  Items  as  Justice  and  compassion  as 
though  they  were  Ingredients  in  a  soup — a 
bit  of  one  here,  a  bit  of  another  there;  and 
when  some  little  something  Is  accomplished 
we  think  the  soup  is  beginning  to  smell  and 
taste  as  though  It  were  cooked  by  Christ 
and  Thomas  Jefferson — a  real,  American 
nourishment. 

But  since  we  whites  are  not  obliged  to  eat 
It.  we  don't  realize  that  to  the  Negroes  It  Is 
a  thin  swill.  We  further  err  in  thinking 
that  they  should  be  overwhelmingly  grateful 
to  us  for  it  and  bide  their  time  while  we 
good  whites  think  of  something  else  to  help 
them,  some  new  Ingredient  for  the  soup. 

James  Baldwin  admirably  expressed  the 
Negroes'  growing  disgust  when  he  remarked. 
"All  of  Africa's  going  to  be  free  before  we 
can  get  a  lousy  cup  of  coffee  " 

How  many  whites  realize  this?  Few,  as 
far  as  I  can  tell.  To  most,  the  Negro  Is 
still  the  handkerchief-head,  the  Uncle  Tom, 
or  perhaps  the  hipster.  A  Negro's  actions, 
his   demands,   are   therefore    misinterpreted. 


They  bewilder  and  frighten  many  non- 
Negroes,  This  new  Negro  Is  going  to  do  ex- 
actly what  a  proud  white  man  would  do  in  his 
place — either  stand  up  and  die  or  else  get 
the  rights  that  are  being  withheld  frtnn  htm, 
so  that  his  children  won't  have  to  take  the 
garbage  they've  always  taken,  so  that  his 
children  won't  have  to  despair.  This  new 
Negro  says:  "Nothing's  worth  that.  I'm  go- 
ing to  be  a  man."  You  call  him  "nigger" 
when  he  shines  your  shoes  in  a  barber  shop 
and  he'll  never  show  up  for  work  there. 

There  is  a  sobering  schism  now  in  Negro 
leadership.  Young  Negroes  are  revolting 
against  the  established  leadership.  Two 
years  ago,  the  Black  Muslim  movement  could 
make  no  headway  In  the  South,  because 
southern  Negroes  still  had  some  Illusions. 
Today,  the  advocates  of  nonviolent  resist- 
ance are  losing  ground  to  the  black  racists. 
This  can  be  attributed  to  one  cause — Negroes' 
loss  of  hope  that  white  men  will  ever  throw 
off  the  chains  of  racism;  that  they  will  ever 
do  the  right  thing. 

A  year  ago,  on  a  national  radio  program, 
I  condemned  the  Black  Muslim  movement  as 
an  evil  that  perpetrated  the  very  racism 
from  which  the  Negro  In  America  has  suf- 
fered so  terribly.  This  year,  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  such  hate  movements  all  over  the 
United  States,  the  same  holds  true;  but  we 
must  look  to  causes,  frankly  face  the  fact 
that  we  are  driving  many  Negroes  to  despera- 
tion, and  admit  that  they  resisted  a  long, 
long  time  before  they  decided  to  withdraw 
from  further  participation  in  the  American 
dream. 

This  withdrawal  is  not  yet  a  stampede,  but 
It  Is  one  of  the  large  lines  of  the  movement, 
one  that  we  are  doing  little  to  help  correct. 
We  are  still  telling  Negroes  that  they  must 
"earn"  their  rights.  This  makes  no  sense 
when  they  see  the  Ph.  D.'s  are  denied,  be- 
cause of  pigmentation,  rights  that  we  unhesi- 
tatingly accord  even  the  most  degraded 
white.  We  are  still  talking  about  Ameri- 
canism and  the  great  principles  of  democ- 
racy even  as  we  witness  the  spread  of  re- 
gionalism and  sectionalism  and  the  growth 
of  prejudice  throughout  the  Nation. 

This  was  nicely  summed  up  in  a  letter 
from  a  minister  of  God  addressed  to  "Ralph 
(Rastus)  McGlU"  recently.  The  minister 
said:  "I  am  a  Mlsslsslpplan  flrst,  a  southerner 
second,  an  American  third."  Presumably, 
he  was  a  Christian  fourth. 

DANGER  GREATER  THAN  EVER 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  book,  "Black  Like 
Me,"  fearing  intergroup  violence,  I  wrote:  "If 
some  spark  does  set  the  keg  afire,  It  will  be  a 
senseless  tragedy  of  Ignorant  against  Ignor- 
ant— a  holocatist  that  will  drag  down  the 
Innocent  and  right  thinking  masses  of  hu- 
man beings.  Then  we  will  all  pay  for  not 
having  cried  Justice  long  ago." 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  fear  Is  now  obsolete. 
No,  the  danger  of  a  racial  holocaust  is 
greater  now  than  It  was  then.  The  true  Is- 
sues are  evaded  In  newspapers  and  other 
mass  communications  media.  States  still 
seriously  claim  that  they  have  the  right  to 
do  wrong.  There  Is  still  a  vast  confusion 
in  the  public's  mind  about  the  contradistinc- 
tion between  inalienable  rights  and  human 
positive  law.  Few  realize  that  our  problem 
Is  not  one  of  race,  but  of  racism,  antl-Amerl- 
canlsm,  and  that  this  problem  affects  every 
American  regardless  of  pigmentation. 

How  can  the  necessary  communication,  the 
dialogue,  be  established?  Can  It  ever  be 
established  as  long  as  truths  offend  the 
whites?  The  Negroes?  How  can  these  two 
blocs  of  humanity  keep  from  crashing  Into 
one  another? 

I  have  pondered  this  until  I  dream  of  It  at 
night.  In  one  of  the  dreams  I  drew  up  a 
2e5-polnt  program.  As  I  finished  tjrplng  it, 
a  delegation  of  men  from  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
and  the  White  Citizens'  Council  along  with 
one  distinguished  woman  from  a  venerable- 


lineage  society  called  on  me.  We  discussed 
humanity  and  Justice.  Then  I  presented 
my  266-point  program.  They  were  Indig- 
nant. A  wcU  informed  southern  Governor 
said:  "Two  hundred  and  sixty-five  points. 
Who  do  you  think  you  are?  Why,  son,  even 
God  handed  down  only  10  commandments, 
and  the  great  Bill  of  Rights  only  contained 
10  points."  And  in  my  dream,  I  told  him. 
"If  you  will  live  by  either  or  both,  I  will 
throw  away  my  266." 


TAX   DEDUCTIONS   FOR  POLITICAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr,  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  point  out  that  with  the  sign- 
ing 2  days  ago  by  Gov.  John  A.  Burns, 
of  Hawaii,  a  former  Member  of  this  body, 
of  a  bill,  Hawaii  has  assumed  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Nation  in  giving  tax  deduc- 
tions for  political  contributions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this 
law  will  be  the  forerurmer  of  legislation 
to  be  enacted  by  many  of  our  States,  and 
of  legislation  which  will  soon  be  passed 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

By  encouraging  political  contributions, 
the  cause  of  democracy  will  be  advanced. 
It  is  not  in  our  best  interest  to  continue 
to  depend  ujxjn  a  relatively  few  large 
contributors  to  bear  the  burden  of 
financing  political  campaigns  in  the  fur- 
therance of  our  democratic  process  of 
election  in  the  United  States ;  nor  should 
the  candidate  for  F>olitical  oflBce  be  forced 
into  the  position  of  dependence  upon  a 
small  number  of  large  contributors,  or 
of  going  into  heavy  debt  to  finance  his 
own  campaign.  I  am  most  fearful  that 
if  something  is  not  done  to  encourage 
political  contributions,  running  for  high 
public  office  might  become  a  pastime 
reserved  only  for  the  wealthy. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
requested  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
providing  for  a  tax  credit  of  $10  or  a 
tax  deduction  of  $500  for  political  con- 
tributions. In  submitting  his  request  the 
President  said: 

Our  present  system  of  financing  political 
campaigns  Is  deficient  In  that  It  does  not 
insure  that  candidates,  or  the  parties  they 
represent  will  have  sufficient  funds  to  provide 
adequate  exp>osure  to  the  electorate,  and  it 
has  not  effectively  encouraged  small  contri- 
butions from  a  very  large  number  of  Indi- 
viduals. 

To  Insure  candidates  will  have  adequate 
funds,  and  to  reduce  dependence  on  large 
contributions  of  those  with  special  Interests, 
the  base  of  financial  support  for  candidates 
and  parties  must  be  broadened.  To  accom- 
plish this,  improvement  of  public  under- 
standing of  campaign  finance,  together  with 
a  system  of  incentives  for  solicitation  and 
giving,  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of  Hawaii  has 
taken  the  lead  in  meeting  a  truly  critical 
situation.  I  hope  that  the  remaining 
49  States  will  follow  suit,  but  what  is 
even  more  important  is  that  the  Congress 
will  enact  the  President's  proposal  into 
legislation. 
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SELECT     COMMITTEE     ON     FISCAL 
ORGANIZATION    AND    PROCEDURES 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  CurtisI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  faced 
with  the  size  and  complexity  of  today's 
Federal  Government,  the  Congress  has 
found  Itself  increasingly  unable  to  cope 
with  the  problem  of  keeping  Its  fiscal 
and  appropriative  procedures  In  proper 
perspective.  Too  often  we  lose  touch 
with  the  broader  aspect  of  these  Impor- 
tant matters  In  the  necessary  concen- 
tration on  their  details. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr 
Lipscomb]  has  offered  an  intelligent  ap- 
proach to  resolving  our  difficulties  in 
this  area.  He,  in  his  House  Resolution 
51.  proposes  the  creation  of  a  Select 
Committee  on  Fiscal  Organization  and 
Procedures  to  look  Into  the  way  In  which 
the  Congress  handles  these  matters  and 
the  defects  In  the  present  budgetary 
practices  of  our  Government.  I  take 
the  greatest  pleasure  In  Joining  the 
gentleman  In  sponsorship  of  this  resolu- 
tion which  offers  a  chance  for  a  real  step 
forward  In  our  quest  for  fiscal  responsi- 
bility In  our  Government. 


AREA   REDEVELOPMENT 
LEGISL.\TION 

Mr  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  [Mr  Harrison!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
area  redevelopment  legislation  was 
passed  by  Congress  because  of  the  assur- 
ance of  the  present  administration  that 
this  legislation  would  reduce  unemploy- 
ment and  enable  the  communities  l)cne- 
flted  to  place  many  unemployed  back  to 
work.  Since  its  inception  the  law  has 
been  a  failure.  There  has  been  no  ap- 
preciable decrease  in  unemplosmient  and 
If  the  program  Is  continued.  It  will  de- 
velop into  the  largest  pork  barrel  In  the 
history  of  this  country.  If  town  A 
receives  relief,  then  why  should  not  town 
B  with  the  same  problems  also  receive 
reliel?  If  money  is  given  to  any  town 
under  this  pro«fTam.  then  most  certainly 
every  other  community  or  town  in  the 
United  States,  having  similar  conditions, 
is  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  and 
to  deny  this  certainly  would  be  nothing 
short  of  discrimination.  This  program 
which  has  been  such  a  colossal  failure 
should  be  eliminated  now  and  the  money 
which  Is  l>eing  spent  should  be  placed  to 
a  more  useful  purpose.  I  believe  the  edi- 
torial appeanni?  in  the  Casper.  Wyo . 
Tribune,  which  I  am  Including  here, 
pinpoints  the  situation: 

RzwASS   roB    Pacluks 
Soon  the  Houa«  will  have  a  ch«nc«  to  rot* 
on  a  $455  5  million  2-year  extenaion  of  the 


Area  Redevelopment  Administration.  On 
Its  record,  the  House  should  rot*  "No." 

Since  ARA  was  authorised,  unemployment 
trends  have  been  LnconcluslTe.  but  It  Is  cer- 
tain that  ARA's  expensive  activities  have  had 
little  effect  for  Improvement.  In  ail,  far 
lesB  than  l.OOO  new  jobs  per  State  have  been 
created — and  It  Is  poeaible  that  In  creating 
these  Jobs  the  program  has  destroyed  many 
exiattni;  jobs. 

C. -ingress  h.os  learned  details  of  many  ARA 
projects,  and  they  should  not  cheer  a  tax- 
payer. The  agency  loaned  $18  billion  to 
help  build  a  motel  In  one  city  where  the  rate 
of  occupancy  for  rooms  was  54  percent. 

It  loaned  $6  million  to  another  city  to 
bui.d  nn  auditorium,  which  might  cheer  up 
a  depressed  area  somewhat,  but  which  ad- 
mittedly made  no  significant  contribution  to 
employment 

It  has  loaned  money  for  a  papermUl  to 
taJte  business  from  nearby  papermllls,  and 
a  soybean  plant  to  take  business  from  neigh- 
boring soybean  plant.s  This  w;\s  specifically 
enjomed  In  the  bill  which  authorized  the 
agency. 

It  was  expected  by  those  who  fought  the 
legislation  in  the  first  place.  .-Jid  supporters 
of  ARA  denied  It  could  ever  happen.  But  It 
did. 

If  Congress  continues  to  vote  funds  to  be 
put  to  such  uses.  It  will  merely  affirm  the 
political  adage:  "The  reward  for  failure  Is 
a  larger  appropriation." 


LET  US  REMEMBER  ON  MEMORIAL 
DAY 

Mr    MOSHER.     Mr.   Speaker.   I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Alckr)  may  extend 
Ills  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  American  people,  true  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  past  100  years,  paid  homage 
to  our  honored  dead,  those  who  gave 
their  lives  in  defense  of  their  country. 
It  Is  fitting  that  we  pay  this  annual  trib- 
ute In  the  spirit  of  the  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  which  I 
include  as  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  in  this  same  spirit 
of  honoring  our  dead,  we  should  remem- 
ber for  what  they  died.  In  all  our  wars 
our  heroes  fought  to  preserve  this  land 
of  the  free.  thLs  home  of  the  brave,  the 
individual  lit)erty  upon  which  our  great 
Nation  is  founded.  They  did  not  die  to 
trade  off  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States,  nor  to  accommodate  a  foreign 
power  which  has  threatened  our  destruc- 
tion. They  did  not  die  to  increase  the 
political  power  of  a  party  or  an  individ- 
ual, they  did  not  die  to  pave  the  way  for 
dictatorship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  ru)w  redcdicate 
ourselves  in  the  words  of  a  great  leader 
who  suffered  through  the  years  of  one  of 
our  conflicts.  Abraham  Lincoln,  "that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  Nation, 
imder  God.  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom." 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Evening  Star  editorial 
follows; 

,  MxMORiAi,  Oat 

It  Is  Memorial  Day.  Let  us  remember  our 
dead 

Between  the  two  great  wars  of  this  century 
It  used  to  b«  said  that  the  war  dead  could 
best    be   remembered   by   the   efforts   of   the 


living  to  avoid  war  In  the  future.  We  know 
now,  after  Korea  and  while  Vletrxam  con- 
tlnues.  that  It  Is  not  always  possible  to  avoid 
war,  that  other  altertmtlves  may  be  worat 
Also.  whUe  It  Is  always  our  duty  to  work  for 
peace,  to  do  so  Is  not  the  same  thing  as  the 
aimple  act  of  memory  and  gratitude  called 
for  by  this  day. 

All  our  wars,  we  think,  looking  bark,  have 
been  fought  for  those  principles  we  associ- 
ate with  the  existence  of  this  Nation  and 
most  have  been  fought  for  the  survival  or 
the  Nation  either  physically  or  hs  a  promi« 
for  mankuid.  Even  those  wars  of  which  we 
may  have  retrospective  doubt,  such  as  the 
Mexican  War  and  tlie  long,  sporadic  war  with 
the  Indians,  assuredly  contributed  to  what 
now  seems  the  Inevitable  growth  of  lUt 
United  States. 

Yet  all  our  wars,  whether  fought  to  throw 
of  the  misrule  of  George  III  or  to  hold  in 
check  the  military  menace  of  communism- 
all  our  wars  were  fought  by  men  In  arnu, 
many  of  whom  died  while  so  doing.  It  ij 
tliese  we  remember. 

Acting  through  Uie  genius  of  Jefferson,  we 
declared  ourselves  Independent;  but  already 
some  farmer  had  left  his  plough,  token  hii 
rine  from  over  the  mantle,  and  headed  lor 
Concord,  to  become  the  first  of  the  American 
war  dead 

Acting  through  the  genius  of  Lincoln,  we 
kept  this  Nation  one  and  we  ended  slavery, 
but  to  do  BO  thousands  of  American  soldlen 
died  on  a  field  that  Included  the  hlUa  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Mississippi  delta 

Twice  In  our  century  we  have  faced  and 
faced  down  the  fury  of  the  Germans  E.ich 
tune  the  Job  w;ts  d(3ne  by  Americans  In 
arms  who.  when  the  final  question  was 
asked,  died  for  their  country. 

Almost  since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  we 
have  been  building  a  system  of  mutual  se- 
curity for  free  nations  Diplomatically  and 
politically  this  has  been  a  hard  task  But 
the  hardest  part  of  it  h^a  been  borne  by  those 
who  have  died  in  the  process. 

It  Is  MemorliU  Day.  Let  us  remember  and 
be  grateful  to  those  who  have  died  that 
America  might  live 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr  Saylor  <  at  the 

request  of  Mr.  Mosher  • ,  for  Monday  and 
Tuesday.  June  3  and  4.  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr   KLarstin.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION   OF   RE.MARKS 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pdcinski. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
tat  12  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.), 
under  Its  pre\lous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  June  3,  1963.  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

874  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  ineffective  programing,  delivery,  and 
utilization  of  aircraft  and  related  equipment 
furnished  to  the  Portuguese  Air  Force  under 
the  military  assistance  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

875.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  IJnlted  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  unnecessary  costs  Incurred  because  of 
the  delay  of  the  Army  In  equipping  M151 
utility  trucks  with  necessary  fixtures  to  facil- 
itate use  in  airborne  operations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

876.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  cancellation 
order,  pursuant  to  49  Stat.  1803.  25  U.S.C. 
389-389e.  also  draft  of  proposed  legislation, 
entitled  "A  bill  to  approve  an  order  of  the 
Secreury  of  the  Interior  canceling  Irrigation 
charges  against  non-Indian  owned  lands 
under  the  Wind  River  Indian  Irrigation  proj- 
ect. Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes";  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

877.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  26.  1963.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  a  letter  report  on  Holland  Harbor-Black 
Lake  (Lake  Macatowa),  Mich,  requested  by 
a   resolution   of    the    Committee    on   Public 


Works,  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
July  18,  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introdticed 
and  severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  GITBSER: 

H.R.6709.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  tax  on  club  dues  for  nonprofit 
hunting  and  fishing  clubs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON: 

HR  6710.  A  bill  to  approve  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling  ir- 
rigation charges  against  non-Indian  owned 
lands  under  the  Wind  River  Indian  Irriga- 
tion project,  Wyoming,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

H.R.6711.  A  bin  to  approve  the  January 
1963  reclassification  of  land  of  the  Big  Flat 
unit  of  the  Missoula  Valley  project,  Montana, 
and  to  authorize  the  modification  of  the  re- 
payment contract  with  the  Big  Flat  Irriga- 
tion District;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    BELL: 

H.J.  Res.  459.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
Members  of  Congress  to  file  at  the  beginning 
of  each  regular  session  of  each  Congress  a 
financial  statement  and  a  statement  of  busi- 
ness dealings  with  the  Federal  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  382  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization  and  procedures  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
H.  Res.  383.  Resolution    creating    a    select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization  and  procedures  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  Federal  legislation 
for  the  control  of  barbiturates  and  amphet- 
amines; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  requesting  Congress  to  enact  leg- 
islation to  end  the  causes  of  unemployment 
In  the  Iron  ore  Industry  In  the  State  of 
Minnesota;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  requesting  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  give  new  life  to  the  mining 
Industry  of  the  Western  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  introduced  a  bill 
(HR.  6712)  for  the  relief  of  Bazyll  Mac, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Lyndon   Johni^o   Delivers   20th   Centurj 
Seqoel  to  GeKjsbarg   Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  iLUMoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  31.  1963 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. Memorial  Day,  May  30.  1963,  Vice 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  delivered  an 
oration  in  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  which  In  my 
Judgment  shall  stand  for  time  imme- 
morial as  the  20th  Century  sequel  to 
Abraham  Lincoln's  immortal  Gettysburg 
Address. 

In  oi-der  for  all  Americans  to  see  Mr. 
Johnson's  profound  announcement  in 
its  entirety.  I  am  taklns  the  privilege 
today  to  include  it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Vice  President  Johnson's 
Memorial  Day  address  follows: 
RrMARKs     OF     Vice     President     Lyndon     B. 

JoH.wsoN  Memorim.  D.it,  OrrrysBtniG.  Pa. 

On  this  hallowed  ground,  heroic  deeds 
were  performed  and  eloquent  words  were 
sp)ok«*n  a  century  ago 

We.  the  living,  have  n(3t  forgotten— and 
the  world  will  never  forget — the  deeds  or  the 
words  of  Gettysburg.  We  honor  them  now 
as  we  Join  on  this  Memorial  Day  of  1963  In  a 
prayer  for  permanent  peace  of  the  world  and 
fulfillment  of  our  hopes  for  universal  free- 
dom and  Justice. 


We  are  called  to  honor  our  own  words  of 

reverent  prayer  with  resolution  In  the  deeds 
we  must  perform  to  preserve  peace  and  the 
hope  of  freedom. 

We  keep  a  vigil  of  peace  around  the  world. 

Until  the  world  knows  no  aggressors,  until 
the  arms  of  tyranny  have  been  laid  down, 
until  freedom  has  risen  up  In  every  land,  we 
shall  maintain  our  vigil  to  make  sure  our 
sons  who  died  on  foreign  fields  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain. 

As  we  maintain  the  vigil  of  peace,  we  must 
remember  that  Justice  Is  a  vigil,  too — a  vlgll 
we  must  keep  in  our  own  streets  and  schools 
and  among  the  lives  of  all  our  people — so 
that  those  who  died  here  on  their  native 
soil  shall  not  have  died  in  vain. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  the  slave  was  freed. 

One  hundred  years  later,  the  Negro  re- 
m,-\lns  In  bondage  to  the  color  of  his  skin. 

The  Negro  today  asks  Justice. 

We  do  not  answer  him — we  do  not  answer 
those  who  lie  beneath  this  soil — when  we 
reply  to  the  Negro  by  asking.  "Patience." 

It  Is  empty  to  plead  that  the  solution  to 
tlie  dilemmas  of  the  present  rests  on  the 
h.ands  of  the  clock.  The  solution  Is  in  our 
hands.  Unless  we  are  willing  to  yield  up 
our  destiny  of  greatness  among  the  civiliza- 
tions of  history.  Americans — white  and  Negro 
together — must  be  about  the  business  of  re- 
solving the  challenge  which  confronts  us  now. 

Our  Nation  found  Its  soul  in  honor  on 
these  fields  of  Gettysburg  100  years  ago.  We 
must  not  lose  that  soul  in  dishonor  now  on 
the  fields  of  hate. 

To  ask  for  patience  from  the  Negro  Is  to 
ask  him  to  give  more  of  what  he  has  already 
given  enough.  But  to  faU  to  ask  of  him — 
and  of  all  Americans — perseverance  witiiin 
the  processes  of  a  free  .and  responsible  society 
would  be  to  fail  to  ask  what  the  national 
Interest  requires  of  all  Its  citizens. 


The  law  cannot  save  those  who  deny  it  but 
neither  can  the  law  serve  any  who  do  not 
use  it.  The  history  of  injustice  and  in- 
equality Is  a  history  of  disuse  of  the  law. 
Law  has  not  failed — and  Is  not  failing.  We 
as  a  Nation  have  failed  ourselves  by  not 
trusting  the  law  and  by  not  using  the  law  to 
gain  sooner  the  ends  of  Justice  which  law 
alone  serves. 

If  the  white  overestimates  what  he  has 
done  for  the  Negro  without  the  law,  the 
Negro  may  underestimate  what  he  is  doing 
and  can  do  for  himself  with  the  law. 

If  it  is  empty  to  ask  Negro  or  white  for 
patience,  it  is  not  empty — It  la  merely  hon- 
est— to  ask  perseverance.  Men  may  build 
barricades — and  others  may  hurl  themselves 
against  those  barricades — but  what  would 
happen  at  the  barricades  would  yield  no 
answers.  The  answers  will  only  be  wrought 
by  our  perseverance  together.  It  is  deceit  to 
promise  more  as  it  would  be  cowardice  to 
demand  less. 

In  this  hour.  It  is  not  our  resjjectlve  races 
wliich  are  at  stake — It  is  o\ir  Nation.  Let 
those  who  care  for  their  country  come  for- 
ward. North  and  South,  white  and  Negro,  to 
lead  the  way  through  this  moment  of  chal- 
lenge and  decision. 

The  Negro  says,  "Now."  Others  say. 
"Never."  The  voice  of  responsible  Ameri- 
cans— the  voice  of  those  who  died  here  and 
the  great  man  who  spoke  here — their  voices 
say,  "Together."     There  is  no  other  way. 

Until  Justice  is  blind  to  color,  until  educa- 
tion is  unaware  of  race,  until  opportunity  is 
unconcerned  with  the  color  of  men's  sUns, 
emancipation  will  be  a  proclamation  but  not 
a  fact.  To  the  extent  that  the  Proclamation 
of  Emancipation  is  not  fulfilled  in  fact,  to 
that  extent  we  shall  have  fallen  short  of 
assuring  freedom  to  the  free. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Jine  3,  11)63 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
The  Chaplain, Rev. Bernard  Biaskainp, 
D  D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Matthew  25:  21 :  Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into 
the  ]oy  of  Thy  Lord. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father.  Thou  art 
daily  drawing  us  to  Thyself  that  we  may 
share  in  the  fellowship  of  Thy  truth  and 
love  and  attain  unto  greater  beauty  of 
character  and  nobility  of  conduct. 

Grant  that  we  may  commit  ourselves 
to  the  power  and  leadership  of  Thy  holy 
spirit  whereby  alone  we  can  And  our 
way  out  of  the  confusion  and  turmoil 
of  our  day  and  generation. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  life  and  signifi- 
cant ministry  and  ser\1ce  of  our  departed 
colleague  whose  spirit  has  entered  the 
blc:.sedness  of  Thy  nearer  presence. 

Today  we  are  joining  the  vast  multi- 
tudes everywhere  who  are  earnestly  be- 
seeching Thee  to  manifest  Thy  grace  to 
the  greatly  beloved  spiritual  leader  and 
devout  pontiff  who  called  us  his  brothers 
in  Christ  and  who  longed  and  labored 
so  fervently  for  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  among  men. 

Hear  our  prayers  through  the  merits 
and  mediation  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. May  31.  1963,  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 
TRANSFERRED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in 
order  under  clause  4,  rule  Xm.  the  Con- 
sent Calendar  rule,  be  transferred  to  to- 
morrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  TRANSFERRED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  or- 
ders for  today  be  transferred  to  tomor- 
row and  that  they  be  called  prior  to  the 
special  orders  scheduled  for  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
establishing  a  precedent,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
permitted  to  insert  their  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  today  and  in- 
clude therewith  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAB^IR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION 

Mr  NATCHER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  year  ending 
June  30.  1964. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  HORAN  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  FRANCIS  E. 
WALTER 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  announce  that  our  beloved 
friend  and  colleague.  Francis  E.  Walter, 
has  passed  on.  The  calmness  and  forti- 
tude he  displayed  in  his  courageous  fight 
to  regain  his  health  are  a  measure  of 
those  qualities  which  made  'Tad"  Wal- 
ter one  of  the  truly  great  legislators  of 
our  time. 

Thirty  years  ago  "Tad"  began  his 
career  in  this  House  of  Representatives. 
He  had  prepared  himself  well  for  the 
post  of  lawmaker.  Born  in  Easton.  Pa.. 
on  May  26,  1894,  he  attended  the  local 
schools  there,  later  going  to  a  prepara- 
tory school  at  Princeton.  N.J.  "Tad"  re- 
ceived his  B.A.  degree  from  George 
Washington  University  in  1916.  and  his 
law  degree  from  Georgetown  University 
just  3  years  later.  His  private  practice 
of  law  in  Easton  began  at  that  time,  and 
just  before  his  coming  to  Congress  in 
1933  he  had  served  for  5  years  as  the 
Northhampton  County  solicitor. 

"Tad"  soon  became  known  as  an  ex- 
pert parliamentarian  and  over  the  years 
was  frequently  selected  to  preside  when 
the  House  sat  as  Committee  of  the  Whole 
for  the  consideration  of  complex  and 
controversial  legislation.  He  never 
avoided  an  assignment.  He  carried  out 
the  chores  of  chairman  of  the  patronage 
committee  well  and  efflciently.  "Tad"' 
also  served  as  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  with  fairness  and  dignity. 
He  always  did  his  best  to  win  when  he 
.sought  enactment  of  legislation.  "Tad" 
always  regarded  as  one  of  his  greatest 
accomplishments  the  enactment.  In 
spite  of  a  Presidential  veto,  of  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter  Immigration  Act. 

The  passage  of  this  controversial  law- 
did  not  lose  him  the  affection  and  regard 
of  those  who  opposed  it.  "Tads"  un- 
doubted conviction  that  he  was  in  the 
right  and  his  scrupulous  fairness  in  de- 
bate added  to  his  prestige  and  the  esteem 
in  which  his  colleagues  held  him. 

His  service  as  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
was  marked  by  his  humanitarian  sym- 
pathy for  the  plight  of  refugees.  More 
than  any  other,  he  was  responsible  for 
the  efforts  to  help  displaced  persons. 
Last  year,  'Tad"  was  cited  by  the  U.S. 
Committee  for  Refugees  for  his  deep  con- 
cern for  the  problems  of  refugees  and  for 
the  broad  humanitarian  approach  of  the 
1962  refugee  act. 

"Tad"  was  versatile  in  his  legislative 
Interests  and  in  his  early  years  In  the 


Congre.ss  he  became  known  as  an  ex- 
pert on  labor  legislation.  In  more  re- 
cent years.  "Tad"  was  active  as  the  chair, 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
AcUvities.  a  post  he  filled  so  well  that 
the  House  always  voted  him  the  fund* 
he  needed  for  operating  expenses.  As 
these  funds  were  almost  always  larger 
than  for  other  committees,  his  receiving 
them  was  a  tribute  by  his  colleagues  that 
gave  concrete  evidence  of  their  regard 
and  trust. 

As  another  indication  of  the  affection- 
ate esteem  which  "Tad  "  inspired  in  those 
who  came  to  know  him.  I  wish  to  read  a 
telegram  which  has  been  received  by  the 
Speaker: 

Hon  John  W  McCormack, 

Speaker,  US    House  of  Repre.tentattves. 

Washington,  DC: 

Please  convey  to  the  appropriate  survivors 
and  to  all  others  In  Congress  my  expression 
of  deep  sorrow  on  learning  today  that  the 
Honorable  Francis  E.  Walter  passed  away 
I  shall  always  remember  "Tad  s"  many 
warmhearted  kindnesses  to  me  personally 
and  to  the  people  of  Hawaii  during  my  serv- 
ice as  a  delegate.  His  support  of  the  Hawaii 
statehood  bill  both  in  committee  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  was  particularly  ef- 
fective. We  In  Hawaii  also  regard  his  co- 
sponsorshlp  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1952  as  a  great  contribution 
because  it  enabled  so  many  of  our  resident* 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  accept  American 
citizenship  Congressman  Walter  will  al- 
ways be  remembered  warmly  by  the  people 
of  Hawaii.  The  Nation  has  lost  a  great 
American  and  a  truly  dedicated  Member  of 
Congress.     I  have  lost  a  fine  friend 

Gov  John  A  Burns 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  all  repeat  with 
Governor  Burns  that  "'The  Nation  has 
lost  a  great  American  and  a  truly  dedi- 
cated Member  of  Congress"  in  the  pass- 
ing of  our  beloved  colleague,  "Tad"  Wal- 
ter. It  has  been  a  great  privilege  and 
honor  for  me  to  serve  with  him  in  the 
House.  I  shall  always  cherish  the  most 
pleasant  memories  of  our  association, 
and  I  shall  miss  his  wise  counsel.  In  his 
passing.  I  have  lost  one  of  my  closest 
friends.  To  his  dear  ones  I  extend  my 
heartfelt  condolences. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  this  expression  of  sadness 
over  the  death  of  one  of  the  giants  of 
this  House  and  of  this  generation.  Al- 
though "Tad"  Walter  suffered  from  a 
lingering  illness  of  a  character  that 
meant  that  recovery  was  almost  impos- 
sible. I  was  not  prepared  for  the  shock- 
ing news  flashed  over  the  radio  on  Fri- 
day afternoon. 

"Tad  "  Walter  was  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary proportions  measured  by  any 
standards.  He  was  dynamic.  He  was 
resourceful.  He  was  confident.  He  was 
articulate.  He  was  resolute.  He  was  a 
tower  of  strength  in  this  House.  He  was 
a  patriot  who  carried  on  an  unyielding 
fight  against  the  Commimist  menace. 
He  was  a  great  lawyer.  He  was  a  suc- 
cessful businessman.  He  was  a  legisla- 
tive architect  who  had  few  equals  in  our 
time.  The  statute  books  are  weighted 
with  his  monumental  contributions.  He 
was  a  skillful  parliamentarian.  He  was 
a  pillar  of  strength  to  every  Speaker  who 


has  presided  over  this  body  in  his  time. 
He  was  an  outstanding  seiTant  of  the 
House  and  of  his  party  in  the  House. 
He  was  a  great  asset  to  the  House  not 
only  as  a  legislative  craftsman,  but  as  an 
example.  His  character,  his  life,  and  his 
service  helped  to  maintain  the  great 
ideals  and  traditions  of  the  House  and  to 
elevate  in  the  public  mind  this  institu- 
tion as  the  most  faithful  servant  of  the 
American  people.  Rarely  does  the  death 
of  a  man  have  the  impact  upon  his  day 
which  accompanies  that  of  the  death  of 
PIANOS  E.  Walter.  A  great  oak  has 
fallen,  and  to  paraphrase  Edwin  Mark- 
ham,  there  is  left  "a  vacant  space  against 
the  sky." 

"Tad"  Walter  was  the  esteemed  col- 
league of  every  Member  of  this  House. 
He  was  our  friend.     We  shall  miss  him. 

We  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  family  and  his  loved  ones,  and  to 
his  host  of  friends  In  the  district  which 
he  represented  in  this  Congress  so  well 
for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  all 
of  us  feared  was  inevitable  when  we 
paid  our  tributes  to  "Tad"  Walter  on  the 
occasion  of  his  recent  birthday  anniver- 
sary has  now  come  to  pass. 

A  dear  friend,  with  us  for  so  long,  is 
now  gone,  his  work  on  this  earth  finished. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  words  of  ad- 
miration and  devotion  spoken  by  so  many 
of  his  colleagues  just  a  few  days  ago 
were  a  source  of  gratification  and  com- 
fort to  this  great  American  during  the 
final  days  of  his  illness. 

There  were  many  facets  to  the  charac- 
ter of  this  remarkable  man. 

He  was  highly  capable;  he  backed  his 
convictions  with  tremendous  courage  in 
the  face  of  sometimes  bitter  opposition. 

"Tad"  Walter  was  extremely  influ- 
ential in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  because  of  widespread  respect  for 
his  knowledge  and  his  integrity. 

No  one  took  his  respyonsibilities  to  his 
country  more  seriously  or  worked  with 
greater  diligence  and  perseverance  to 
meet  his  obligations  as  he  saw  them. 

Not  in  my  time  here  have  I  known  a 
more  effective  and  unrelenting  foe  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  and  I  know  of 
no  single  individual  who  has  shown  more 
sympathy  and  understanding  for  un- 
happy victims  of  that  conspiracy  from 
foreign  lands. 

Literally  thou.sands  upon  thousands  of 
human  beings  owe  their  chances  for  a 
new  life  of  freedom  in  America  in  large 
measure  to  the  efforts  of  -Tad  "  Walter. 

He  was  a  stalwart  patriot  and  a  rugged 
champion  of  the  downtrodden. 

But  mo.st  of  all.  to  me.  'Tad'  Walter 
was  a  warm,  kind,  helpful,  personal 
friend  whom  I  .shall  miss  more  than  I 
can  .say. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
find  the  words  with  which  to  express 
how  deeply  I  personally  feel  the  loss  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Walter!. 


About  a  week  ago— on  May  26,  to  be 
exact — he  celebrated  his  69th  birthday. 
Confined  to  a  hospital  with  an  illness 
the  genius  of  man  has  yet  to  find  a  cure. 
it  could  not  be  much  of  a  birthday  cele- 
bration for  him.  Nonetheless,  it  was  for 
me  a  day  for  rejoicing.  We  rejoiced  that 
"Tad"  was  still  with  us  In  a  prayerful 
hope  that  in  the  miracle  of  life  God 
would  grant  him  and  us  the  miracle  of 
having  him  recover.    This  was  not  to  be. 

In  this  hour  of  sorrow — sorrow  for 
countless  numbers  who  knew  "Tad" — 
there  can  be  rejoicing.  We  rejoice  that 
God  gave  ixs  a  man  like  "Tad,"  and  we 
find  consolation  for  our  sorrow  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  rests  in  peace  in  the 
great  reward  of  life  hereafter  for  a  life 
fully  lived  on  earth.  A  marker  at  his 
grave  dwarfs  into  insignificance  in  com- 
parison to  the  monument  of  deeds  and 
accomplishments  he  himself  has  erected. 
He  has  indeed  left  his  mark  on  all  of 
us  personally  and  on  the  history  of  our 
country  which  time  can  never  erase. 

As  I  said  on  this  fioor  on  the  Thursday 
before  his  birthday,  "Tad"  was  not  one 
who  simply  follows.  He  was  a  leader. 
And  because  he  was  a  leader  he  was 
often  in  the  midst  of  controversy.  While 
a  political  partisan,  he  exercised  inde- 
pendent judgment  when  he  felt  that  the 
issue  transcended  any  political  consid- 
erations. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  the 
late  Speaker  Raybum  and  our  present 
SF>eaker.  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  McCormack],  invariably 
called  upon  him  to  preside  over  the 
House  as  Chainnan  of  the  Committee 
of  the  "Whole  whenever  we  had  before 
us  a  highly  technical  and  very  contro- 
versial bill.  That  was  because  the 
Speaker  recognized  that  "Tad'  had  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  rwlitical  aisle,  that  he 
had  an  unusually  fine  legal  mind  capable 
of  handling  any  complex  parliamentary 
question  and,  above  all,  that  he  would 
be  both  firm  and  fair  in  all  his  rulings 
from  the  Chair. 

"Tad"  came  to  Congress  2  years  before 
I  did.  Over  these  many  years  we  have 
been  political  adversaries,  and  we  have 
been  personal  friends.  No  one  could 
have  a  better  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing  of  "Tad" 
Walter  is  a  loss  to  me  personally  that  I 
feel  deeper  than  I  can  say.  It  is  indeed 
a  great  loss  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  wife 
and  family. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  passing  of  our  friend 
and  colleague,  Francis  Walter,  was  a 
source  of  sadness  and  sense  of  deep  loss 
to  all  of  us.  Francis  Walter  will  be  sore- 
ly missed  by  those  of  us  here  who  were 
privileged  to  know  him  well  and  to  asso- 
ciate with  him  in  our  legislative  en- 
deavors, and  by  his  distiict.  State,  and 
Nation  for  which  his  contilbutlons  were 
great  and  lasting. 

Through  our  democratic  processes,  our 
great  counti-y  has  been  highly  fortunate 
in  the  leaders  which  the  people  have 
raised  up  in  response  to  the  Nation's 


needs  of  the  hour  and  tlie  times.  Fran- 
cis Walter  was  one  of  those  strong  men 
who  not  only  dared  to  give  expression 
to  his  feelings  and  views  but  to  work 
tirelessly  and  effectively  to  translate 
those  views  into  policies  which  have  given 
added  strength  to  the  Nation.  He  was 
formidable  In  debate,  a  tenacious  fighter 
for  principle,  and  one  of  the  most  able 
parliamentarians  this  body  has  known 
for  many  years.  Francis  Walter  was  a 
fervent  patriot  and  an  unselfish,  devoted 
statesman.  He  was  a  man  of  vision,  of 
wisdom,  and  great  intellect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  discuss  the 
qualities  of  departed  colleagues  we  often 
are  prone  to  dwell  on  those  contributions 
which  they  have  made  to  legislation,  to 
the  policies  of  the  Nation,  and  to  ac- 
complishments and  achievements  for 
their  constituencies.  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  expressions  they  have 
made  with  respect  to  these  matters. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  wish  to 
allude  briefly  to  certain  of  those  per- 
sonal characteilstlcs  which  endear  in- 
dividuals to  all  of  us.  "Tad"  Walter  was 
a  man  of  courtliness  and  kindness,  of 
thoughtfulness  and  consideration,  of 
good  will  and  great  strength  of  char- 
acter. These  qualities,  I  believe,  are  as 
important  as  any  of  those  which  relate 
to  contributions  which  he  made  in  the 
field  of  legislation. 

I  extend  condolences  to  his  family  and 
his  many  friends  in  his  district. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Chelf]. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  all 
our  hearts  are  heavy  with  sadness  be- 
cause of  the  passing  of  our  dear  friend 
and  colleague,  the  Honorable  Francis  E. 
Walter,  of  Pennsylvania,  nevertheless, 
there  is  far  more  reason  for  us  to  be 
happy  than  to  be  sorrowful.  To  be  sure, 
each  and  every  Member  of  both  parties 
of  this  House  and  the  Senate  mourn  the 
loss  of  this  able  and  outstanding  Ameri- 
can. 

Francis  Walter  shall  be  missed  as  one 
of  the  best  Congressmen  who  ever  served 
in  this  legislative  body.  He  was  loved 
by  his  many  friends  and  admired  and  re- 
spected by  those  who  did  not  agree  or 
see  "eye  to  eye"  with  him.  He  was  hon- 
est, p>ersevering,  intelligent,  successful, 
tough,  and  a  natural-bom  leader. 
Truly,  he  was  a  "Congressman's  Con- 
gressman." 

Under  that  self-developed  and  disci- 
plined air  of  so-called  toughness,  there 
beat  a  heart  filled  to  the  brim  with  com- 
passion, sympathy,  helpfulness,  and  un- 
derstanding of  all  his  fellow  men.  His 
every  action  and  deed  have  proved  this 
statement  to  be  true. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  for  w  hich 
he  shall  long  be  missed  and  moui-ned. 
On  the  other  hand,  how-ever,  "Tad."  as 
he  was  affectionately  called,  will  be 
gratefully  and  happily  remembered  for 
his  magnificent  30-year  contribution  to 
good  government  and  good  laws  that  are 
on  the  statute  books  today  as  a  result  of 
his  ability,  fairness,  astuteness,  and 
creative  genius. 

Francis  Walter  was  a  courageous  man 
as  well  as  a  splendid  legislator.  As  his 
close  personal  friend  and  one  who  served 
with  him  for  over  18  years  on  both  the 
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Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Subcommittee 
of  Immigration  and  Nationality.  I  saw  at 
close  hand  how  he  worked,  how  he  op- 
erated and  how  he  reacted  under  fire 
from  his  critics.  When  he  felt  he  was 
right — and  genersdly  he  was — he  called 
for  full  steam  ahead  and  got  the  job 
done,  his  accusers  and  hecklers  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  for  hours 
eulogizing  this  distinguished  and  ex- 
traordinary American  who  not  only 
served  his  country  tremendously  in  peace 
but  who  also  wore  its  uniform  in  time  of 
war  in  order  to  help  preserve  its  free- 
dom 

In  my  humble  opinion.  "Tad"  Walter 
needs  no  monument  or  headstone  over 
his  grave  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  what  he  did  here  in  the  interest  of 
all  poor  immigrants  of  every  race,  color, 
creed  and  nationality  shall  be  deeply 
emblazoned  in  the  hearts  and  memories 
of  the  thousands  he  has  befriended  and 
this  shall  be  a  perpetual  and  everlast- 
ing monument  to  him. 

To  all  of  those  who  loved  him  and  for 
whom  he  had  great  love  and  devotion.  I 
ask  God's  blessing.  May  the  Good  Lord 
rest  his  brave  soul  in  peace  and  prepare 
for  him  a  special  place  in  his  "Mansion 
of  Rest." 

Mr  Speaker — 

Somewhere  beyond  the  sunset 

Where  lonellneas  never  lies 
Tad  Uvea  In  a  land  of  glory 

•Neath  the  blue  and  the  gold  of  the  skies 
Not  dead  to  those  who  love  him 

But  only  gone  before 
For  he  shall  live  with  us  In  memory 

And  he  shall  forevermore. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Mc- 
culloch). 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
Congress,  the  country,  yes.  much  of  the 
world  was  the  loser  at  the  passing  of 
our  colleague,  Francis  E.  Waltkr. 

Everyone  who  has  been  a  Member  of 
Congress  since  Tad"  Waltxr  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  more  than  30  years 
ago  knows  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
resourceful,  effective,  influential,  cou- 
rageous, patriotic  Members  who  has 
served  in  the  House  in  all  those  fateful 
years.  His  accomplishments  in  domestic 
affairs  were  most  constructive  and  are 
legion. 

In  addition,  his  untiring  and  effective 
leadership,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
helping  move  people  from  overpwpulated 
to  underdeveloped  countries  has  provided 
opportunity  and  security  to  countless 
people  who  had  little  of  either  before. 

The  good  that  Francis  E.  Walttr  has 
done  will  live  long  after  he  is  gone. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  every 
member  of  his  family  and  to  all  his  loved 
ones. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  ( Mr. 
FeighanI. 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
valued  colleagxie  and  friend.  Francis  E. 
Walter,  has  passed  from  this  world  of 
travail  to  his  eternal  reward.  We  are 
saddened  by  his  death  which  takes  from 
our  ranks  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  a 
man  of  determined  purpose,  a  man  who 


held  an  unswerving  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try, a  man  richly  endowed  with  the  qual- 
ities of  raw  courage  and  a  man  whose 
commitment  to  the  rule  of  law  as  the 
heartstone  of  American  democracy  was 
total.  "Tad."  as  he  was  affectionately 
known  to  so  many  of  his  colleagues, 
labored  in  the  arena  of  political  combat 
which  he  loved  so  much  until  called  by 
his  Maker  to  a  life  of  eternal  re.'^t. 

Thirty  years  ago  last  March  4.  "Tad" 
Walter  came  to  Congress  from  the  15th 
District  of  Pennsylvania.  During  those 
years  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  serve  with  him  on  that  commit- 
tee for  the  past  20  years  He  served  as 
chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  1,  on  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  for  many 
years  and  for  14  of  those  years  I  sat 
beside  him  in  committee  meetings  too 
numerous  to  recall.  Most  of  those  years 
were  characterized  by  trying  human 
problems  growing  out  of  the  crisis  of 
World  War  II  and  events  in  its  after- 
math. In  the  search  for  solutions  to 
those  problems  "Tad"  was  always  moti- 
vate by  what  he  believed  to  be  our  best 
national  interests.  His  compassion  for 
the  homeless,  the  persecuted  and  the 
unwanted  victims  of  war  and  ruthless 
political  systems  is  known  to  all  who 
sought  his  counsel.  The  innocent  vic- 
tims of  war  and  tyranny  found  in  him 
a  courageous  champion  of  justice.  Be- 
set by  the  companion  problems  of  na- 
tional security  rising  out  of  the  global 
ideological  conflict  his  task  as  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee  was  not  an  easy 
one.  Amidst  controversy,  impassioned 
plea  and  the  doubts  of  an  uncertain  era 
he  remained  always  calm,  confident, 
and  determined  that  a  way  could  be 
found  to  honor  our  rich  traditions  as  a 
land  of  refuge  without  endangering  the 
future  of  our  country  to  which  he  was 
dedicated.  Standing  as  timeless  monu- 
ments to  the  quality  of  his  leadership 
are  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948. 
the  Refuge  Relief  Act  of  1953.  and  the 
emergency  parole  program  for  Hungar- 
ian refugees  in  1956.  Many  thousands  of 
new  Americans  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  country  will  mourn 
his  passing  and  will  remember  him  in 
their  prayers  for  the  blessings  of  liberty 
they  and  their  families  now  enjoy. 

Great  Ls  the  mark  of  our  departed  col- 
league and  friend  on  the  laws  under 
which  our  system  of  self-government  is 
preserved  and  strengthened.  Others 
have  SF>oken  and  more  will  undoubtedly 
speak  on  h's  remarkable  career  as  a  law- 
maker and  dedicated  public  servant. 
One  law.  in  my  judgment,  stands  out  in 
that  long  record  because  It  Is  identified 
in  the  public  mind  with  the  names  of  our 
departed  friends  Senator  McCarran  and 
Mr.  Walter.  I  refer  to  Public  Law  414, 
82d  Congress,  known  as  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act 

The  public  controversy  which  attended 
enactment  of  that  law  does  not  detract 
from  the  years  of  work,  research  and 
public  hearings  required  to  bring  into  one 
codified  statute  all  the  then  existing 
laws  related  to  Immigration  and  na- 
tionality policy.  "Tad"  was  the  first  to 
admit  the  law  with  which  his  name  is 
Identified  was  not  a  panacea  just  as  he 


had  been  among  the  first  to  advocate 
the  need  for  a  codified  immigration  law, 
for  he  knew  that  maiunade  laws,  like 
the  men  who  make  them,  are  never  per- 
fect and  that  the  tide  of  time  makes 
change  inevitable.  Time  and  the  test 
of  experience  will  credit  him  with  bring- 
ing a  large  degree  of  legal  order  into  a 
special  field  of  highly  complicated  public 
law. 

We  will  miss  Francis  Walter  in  the 
deliberations  of  this  body  where  the  force 
of  his  leadership  was  exceeded  only  by 
his  concern  for  the  preservation  of  Amer- 
ican democracy.  We  will  mi.ss  him  in 
the  work  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
where  his  coun.sel.  labors  and  decisions 
over  30  years  have  left  a  distinctive  mark. 
I  will  mi,ss  him  as  a  friend.  The  stimu- 
lating challenge  which  he  brought  to  the 
20-odd  years  of  our  association  will  re- 
main among  my  warmest  memories  of 
those  eventful  years. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  paying  re- 
spect to  our  late  esteemed  colleague,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Honorable  Francis  E.  Walter. 
I  keenly  feel  the  sadness  of  his  pa.ssing 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  was  my  friend 
for  many  years. 

The  people  of  his  district  in  Pennsyl- 
vania realized  a  long  time  ago  that  they 
truly  had  a  great  and  dedicated  repre- 
sentative as  their  Congressman  His 
loss  will  now  be  deeply  felt  by  all  the 
people  of  the  15th  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Even  though  Representative  Wal- 
ter fulfilled  the  great  responsibilities 
placed  upon  him  by  his  many  duties,  as 
chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and 
Nationality  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Policy  and  as  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus,  he  always  remembered 
that  his  first  duty  and  oblieation  was  to 
the  people  who  had  sent  him  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  shall  mi.ss  "Tad"  after  serving  with 
him  over  19  years  here  in  the  House  of 
Representat  i  ves . 

His  family  has  my  deepest  sympathy 
and  prayers  in  their  loss. 

Mr  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAVIN  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  .sorrow  that  we  record  the  passing 
of  our  very  good  friend  and  colleague. 
Francis  E.  Walter,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Wo  have  lost  an  able  colleague,  and  his 
lo.ss  will  be  keenly  felt  by  all  who  knew 
him.  "Tad"  was  a  humble  man  who  had 
a  goodness  of  soul  and  kindness  of  heart, 
always  affable  and  congenial.  He  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try and  in  all  problems  he  responded  with 
an  alacrity  of  a  man  who  had  become  a 
willing  servant  of  public  duty. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  grasp  or  sum  up 
the  aggregate  of  his  service  in  public 
life  in  a  few  words,  and  It  is  needless. 
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His  life  comprised  a  term  of  some  years 
and  produced  a  record  that  won  for  him 
the  hearty  commendations  of  the  people 
of  our  State  and  Nation. 

He  was  a  man  with  the  highest  con- 
cepts of  citizenship  and  a  firm  believer 
in  the  principles  of  liberty  and  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  His  devotion  to  and 
love  of  country  was  something  to  be  ad- 
mired; always  ambitious  to  uphold  and 
defend  the  fine  ideals  and  traditions  of 
our  Nation. 

He  strove  mightily  to  attain  those  ob- 
jectives which  he  thought  were  for  the 
best  interests  of  all  our  people  and  his 
work  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  most  useful  and  constructive. 

Francis  was  a  kindly  man  who  de- 
lighted in  lifting  the  burdens  of  life  from 
the  shoulders  of  others,  a  man  who  made 
the  best  of  life  as  he  found  It,  and  one 
who  was  happy  when  any  little  act  or 
deed  of  his  added  to  the  lives  of  the  rest 
of  us. 

So  today  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep 
sadness  that  we  record  his  passing  and 
remember  him  for  the  many  little  acts 
of  kindness  that  manifested  his  friend- 
ship and  good  will  toward  the  Members 
of  this  House. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Cai'olina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  someone  has  said  that  "he  who 
saves  his  country  saves  all  things,  and 
all  things  saved  will  bless  him.  But  he 
who  loses  his  country  loses  all  things 
and  all  things  lost  will  curse  him." 

Francis  Walter  gave  his  hfe  trying  to 
save  his  counti-y.  His  country  will  bless 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Francis  Walter  was  my 
friend,  as  I  was  his,  and  the  word  of  his 
death  came  as  a  shock. 

The  Nation  has  lost  a  fine  public  serv- 
ant. We  In  the  Congress  have  lost  a 
truly  stalwart  champion  of  the  patriotic 
principles  which  made  our  Nation  great. 

Francis  Walter  was  a  strong,  coura- 
geous exponent  of  those  things  In  which 
he  believed. 

But  as  firm  as  he  was  in  his  convic- 
tions. I  never  knew  him  to  be  anything 
but  that  which  was  without  question 
completely  fair  toward  those  with  whom 
he  differed  on  principle  or  political  con- 
victions. 

Nor  could  anyone  doubt  his  sincerity  or 
his  honesty.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
moral  character.  He  was  a  devout  Chris- 
tian, and  based  his  ideals  upon  his  de- 
votion to  his  country  and  Christianity. 
His  ideals  and  spirit  inspired  many  over 
the  years  he  served  in  the  Congress. 

Though  his  spirit  and  example  will  live 
on  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us.  Francis  Wal- 
ter will  be  sorely  missed  among  his  col- 
leagues. 

He  was  so  busy  filling  his  arduous  role 
in  the  Congress,  he  could  not  find  time 
to  think  of  him.self  In  addition  to  rep- 
resenting the  good  people  of  the  15th 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  chaii-man  of  the 
Democratic  patronage  committee,  chair- 


man of  the  Democratic  caucus  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
It  i£  no  wonder  that  his  health  failed  at 
last  at  age  69. 

His  family  and  loved  ones  can  take 
solace  In  the  fact  that  he  died  In  serv- 
ice of  his  beloved  America,  and  that  he 
was  one  of  those — 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  offlc*  cannot  buy: 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 

Men  who  have  honor,  who  will  not  lie. 

He  died  trying  to  save  America.  All 
America  will  bless  him. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington  I  Mr. 

HORANJ. 

Mr.  HORAN.  It  is  a  sad  privilege  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
a  man  who  I  think  was  as  fine  a  man  as 
ever  sat  in  this  body.  All  of  us  respected 
him.  He  meant  a  lot  to  the  augustness 
of  this  House  of  Representatives. 

There  is  one  facet  of  "Tad"  Walter's 
life  that  has  always  impressed  me,  and 
that  is  the  way  he  got  along  with  all  of 
his  committee  employees.  I  was  Im- 
pressed with  their  devotion  to  him,  the 
good  work  they  did.  I  know,  because  I 
spoke  to  him  about  it,  that  when  "Tad" 
Walter  went  to  the  hospital  he  had  on 
his  mind  taking  time  on  the  fioor  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  the  finest  reading 
clerks  the  House  of  Representatives  ever 
had,  George  Maurer.  "Tad"  brought 
him  down  from  Pennsylvania.  All  of  us 
missed  him.  Perhaps  one  of  these  days 
we  will  take  time  out  to  pay  tribute  to 
George  Maurer,  who  was  one  of  "Tad" 
Walter's  employees. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Colmer]. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  a 
very  personal  loss  in  the  passing  of  my 
friend,  "Tad"  Walter.  "Tad"  Walter 
and  I  came  to  this  body  together  on 
March  4, 1933.  We  were  among  the  large 
class  of  164  who  came  to  this  House  In 
the  73d  Congress — 151  of  those  Members 
had  never  served  before,  while  13  were 
former  Members  who  had  returned  In 
that  class  after  having  missed  one  or 
more  previous  sessions.  At  the  time  of 
his  unfortunate  passing,  he  and  I  were 
the  only  two  of  that  group  still  serving 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  very  much 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  others  here  today  in  their  high 
evaluation  of  the  man.  our  former  col- 
league. Francis  Walter,  and  of  the  serv- 
ice that  he  rendered  In  this  House,  to  his 
district,  his  State,  and,  above  all,  to  his 
Nation. 

For  more  than  three  decades,  Francis 
Walter  has  served  in  this  House  as  a 
Representative  from  the  great  State  of 
Pennsylvania  with  distinction,  with  pa- 
triotism, and  with  political  courage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  carved  for  himself  a 
niche  in  history  in  a  numerically  large 
body  where  prominence  is  diflflcult  to 
achieve.  Unlike  other  numerically 
smaller  bodies,  a  man,  to  gain  public  rec- 
ognition and  honor,  must  have  outstand- 
ing ability.  Although  he  served  for  more 
than  30  years,  he  only  comparatively  re- 
cently became  chairman  of  a  committee 
of  this  Hou.se  where  seniority  plays  such 


a  prominent  role.  And  then,  that  came 
as  a  result  of  the  creation  of  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  of  the 
Houjse  as  a  standing  committee.  But, 
notwithstanding  this,  it  was  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  of  which  he  was  the 
ranking  meml)er,  that  he  rendered  yeo- 
man service  to  the  country  and  Its  In- 
stitutions. 

Possessed  of  a  brilliant  mind,  he  was 
effective  in  the  legislative  considerations 
of  that  committee.  But,  Mr.  Speaker. 
po.ssibly  his  most  outstanding  character- 
istic was  his  political  courage.  He  never 
hesitated  to  oppose  those  In  high  places 
even  in  his  own  party  when  he  thought 
Uiey  were  wrong. 

Surely,  the  House  has  lost  a  valuable 
Member  and  our  sympathy  goes  out  to 
his  loved  ones. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana   (Mr 

WllLISl. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  a  personal  friend  and  close  associ- 
ate of  Congressman  Francis  Walter  for 
the  past  15  years.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  him  on  two  committees,  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Besides  almost  daily  contact 
on  the  floor,  it  had  become  a  custom  for 
us  to  have  private  heart-to-heart  talks 
at  least  once  a  week. 

As  a  part  of  our  committee  work  I  trav- 
eled abroad  with  "Tad"  Walter  on  two 
occasions  and  we  traveled  together  rath- 
er extensively  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  country.  These  personal 
and  extended  contacts  and  travels  gave 
me  a  rare  opportunity  to  know  Congress- 
man Walter,  the  man,  the  lawyer,  the 
parliamentarian,  and  the  legislator. 

"Tad"  Walter  was  a  man  of  integrity. 
a  brilliant  lawyer  and  an  outstanding 
parliamentarian  and  legislator.  To  men- 
tion Just  two,  the  McCarran-Walter  Act 
and  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act 
are  monuments  to  his  legislative  crafts- 
manship. 

I  learned  more  from  him  about  parlia- 
mentaiy  law  and  the  art  of  legislation 
than  from  any  other  source  or  in  any 
book. 

"Tad"  Walter  had  a  great  mind,  a 
tremendous  drive,  and  ar.  innate  talent 
for  leadership.  As  I  said  on  the  floor  re- 
cently on  the  occasion  of  his  birthday, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  courageous  men 
I  ever  met  and  I  have  never  known  him 
to  run  away  from  an  Issue  or  to  run  out 
on  a  friend. 

On  my  last  visit  with  him  at  the 
Georgetown  Hospital  we  talked  about 
baseball,  football,  legislation,  politics 
and  everything  except  his  own  sad  con- 
dition. Before  leaving  the  room,  how- 
ever, I  asked,  "Tad,  is  there  anything 
I  can  do  for  you?"  And  he  replied,  "No, 
there  is  nothing  either  you  or  anyone  else 
can  do  for  me,  but  I  am  ready  for  it. 
And,  Ed,  let  me  give  you  this  piece  of  ad- 
vice.   Just  continue  to  be  yourself." 

"Tad"  was  always  true  to  himself 
whether  walking  with  kings  or  talking 
to  the  crowds. 

Now  he  is  gone  and  we  his  colleagues, 
his  district,  his  State  and  his  coimtry 
will  miss  him  ever  so  much.  I  extend 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  family  and  to 
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his  faithful  and  devoted  administrative 
assistant,  Ruth  Mlskell. 

May  God  have  mercy  on  his  good  soul 
and  may  Qod  help  me  to  be  myself  as  r 
share  and  carry  on  even  a  small  part  of 
his  heavy  burden  on  earth. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
JohansenI. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
said  by  the  admirers  of  a  great  American 
and  a  great  Democrat  of  another  day — 
Grover  Cleveland— that  they  loved  him 
for  the  enemies  he  had  made. 

Congressman  FR.^NcIs  E.  W.^ltir.  a 
great  American  and  a  great  Democrat, 
merits  this  same  high  tribute. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  measure  of  the  effec- 
tiveness with  which  •Tad"  Walter 
fought  for  the  causes  in  which  he  be- 
lieved that  even  in  death  he  is  not  en- 
tirely spared  the  venom  and  spite  which 
his  devotion  to  duty  brought  him  from 
some  sources  in  his  lifetime. 

Thus  one  Washington  news  story  since 
his  passing,  referring  in  a  slighting  and 
derisive  vein  to  his  service  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  said  that  Congressman  Wal- 
ter was  "obsessed  with  internal  secu- 
rity." 

Countless  Americans.  I  am  sure,  will 
regard  this  intended  slur  as  a  badge  of 
honor. 

The  internal  security  of  tlie  United 
States,  in  this  dangerous  and  conspira- 
torial age  of  Communist  subversion  and 
aggression,  was  Indeed  and  rightfully  a 
profound  concern  of  Francis  Walter— 
and  to  that  security  he  made  monumen- 
tal contributions. 

Let  those  of  us  who  continue  for  a  time 
in  positions  of  responsibility  be  as  dili- 
gent and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  our 
own  stewardship. 

I  forbear  to  speak  further  of  our  dis- 
tinguished and  lamented  colleague,  my 
chairman,  and  my  friend.  I  was  hon- 
ored—as we  have  all  been  honored— to 
know  and  serve  with  him.  I  extend  my 
sympatiues  to  those  who  survive. 

May  PRANas  Walter  rest  in  peace 
And  his  works  do  truly  follow  him. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Rogers  ] . 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  Lord  in  his  wisdom  has 
taken  from  us  one  of  our  outstanding 
leaders.  Francis  E.  Walter,  a  patriot 
and  statesman  has  contributed  much  to 
the  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

We  pause  to  pay  honor  and  tribute  to 
this  great  American.  Throughout  his 
lifetime  he  has  always  been  considered  a 
man  among  men.  It  was  his  privilege  to 
be  a  leader  and  that  leadership  has  left 
Its  imprint  on  the  destiny  of  America. 
Thirty  years  of  devotion  to  the  legisla- 
tive field  was  just  one  contribution  that 
he  made. 

Prior  to  his  acceptance  of  his  respon- 
sibilities as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  he  had  proven  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  he  was  a  true  loyal 
dedicated  person  at  every  opportunity 
and  was  in  favor  of  our  orderly  process. 

When  any  action  threatened  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation  he  was  the  first  to 
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speak  out.  When  hla  services  were 
needed  in  the  Armed  Forces  he  was  a 
volunteer.  These  characteristics  were 
appreciated  by  those  who  really  under- 
stood his  desire  to  preserve  the  American 
way  of  life. 

The  span  of  life  of  each  individual  on 
this  earth  is  indeed  short.  The  Master 
In  his  wisdom  determines  the  eternal  call. 
Francis  E.  Walter  throughout  his  short 
life  was  resolute  and  had  a  clear  under- 
standing of  principles.  His  acts,  con- 
duct, and  deeds  will  long  be  remembered 
and  we,  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
were  blessed  in  having  a  man  of  this 
strong  character  among  us.  He  will  be 
missed  for  many  years  to  come.  I  ex- 
tend my  sympathy  to  the  family  and  his 
loved  ones. 

Mr.  MORGAN.     Mr.  Si)eaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin   [Mr. 

SCHADEBERCl. 

Mr.    SCHADEBERG.      Mr.    Speaker 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  today  much  of  the 
conversations  in   the  halls   will   include 
many  personal  expressions  of  regret  and 
sorrow  over  the  fact  that  tomorrow  we 
will    say   a   final   farewell  to   our   dear 
friend  and  respected  colleague,  Francis 
Walter.    Some  will  express  their  regrets 
by  saying   that  we  will  be  burying  our 
friend.     I   should   like   to   remind   the 
House,  however,  that  we  will  be  laying 
in  its  final  resting  place  only  the  bodily 
vehicle    which    has    served    this    great 
patriot  and  son  of  God  so  ably  through 
the  past  69  years.    Mr.  Walter  no  longer 
dwells  among  us  in  the  flesh.     He  has 
been  called  by  God  to  receive  his  eternal 
reward   and   has  left  behind   an  empty 
tomb,  final  and  visible  evidence  that  he 
has  dwelt  among  us  for  a  time.    While 
his    colleagues    who   knew    him    cannot 
quench  the  desire  to  say  a  word  of  testi- 
mony in  his  behalf,  yet  in  a  larger  sense 
he  needs  no  one  to  speak  for  him;  for 
he  has.  as  all  of  us  must,  spoken  vividly 
colorfully,  and  with  a  depth  of  meaning! 
that  words  of  others  could  not  convey,  in 
his  o\*'n  behalf.    Surely  nothing  we  could 
say  here  or  do  here  could  alter  the  cir- 
cumstances,  regarding   Mr.   Walteh.   in 
which  we  find  ourselves  today.     He  has 
spoken  ably  with  his  own  life.    Nothing 
we  could  say  here  can  add  to  or  detract 
from  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held 
by  those  who  knew  him  intimately. 

Though  we  shall  miss  his  bodily  pres- 
ence, his  wise  counsel,  his  intelligent 
Judgment,  his  warm  smile,  his  spirit, 
which  underlies  all  the  attributes  men 
could  in  honesty  shower  upon  him,  will 
continue  to  permeate  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress and  win  serve  as  a  constant  re- 
minder of  our  privileges  and  responsi- 
bilities as  freemen. 

Last  week  many  of  us  stood  on  sacred 
ground  made  hallowed  by  the  memories 
of  our  honored  dead  who  fell  in  battle 
in  our  Nation's  wars  to  preserve  the 
cause  of  freedom.  All  the  great  words 
describing  their  sacrifices  and  their 
dedication,  their  love  for  freedom  and 
for  country,  could  be  ascribed  to  the  one 
in  whose  memory  we  pause  today,  for 
truly  this  man  gave  his  life  in  service 
in  war  and  in  peace  to  the  high  and  noble 
purposes  for  which  our  Nation  stands 
I  am  sure  that  as  Francis  E.  Walter 
passes  in  review  before  those  who  have 


entered  the  Haven  of  Eternal  Rest  he 
win  receive  perhaps  the  most  preciou! 
ovation  of  all  In  the  simple  words  "Well 
done ;  because  of  you,  we  who  have  given 
our  Uvea  In  battle  have  not  died  in 
vain."  * 

These    words    by    Georgia    Harkness 
have  special  significance  as  they  are  ap- 
plied to  our  departed  colleague: 
A  giant  pine,  magnificent  and  old. 
Stood  stanch  against  the  sky  and  all  around 
Shed   beauty,  grace  and  power.     Within  lu 

fold 
Bird*  safely  reared  their  young.     The  velvet 

ground 
Beneath  was  genUc,  and  the  cooling  shade 
Gave  cheer  to  passers-by.  It«  towering  arnu 
A  landmark  stood,  erect  and  unafraid. 
As  If  to  say.  "Pear  naught  from  life's  alannj- 
It  fell  one  day.  Where  It  had  dauntless  stood 
Waa    lonellneM    and    void.      But    men    who 

passed 
Paid   tribute — said,   "To  know  thla  life  mt 

good. 
It  left  Its  marlt  on  me.    Its  work  stands  fa*t" 
And   80    It    lives.      Such    life    no    bonds   can 

hold— 
This  giant  pine,  magnificent  and  old. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  McCORMACKj. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
great  and  historic  Chamber,  with  the 
other  body,  constituting  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  is  the  heart  of  the 
legislative  life  of  our  country.  This 
Chamber  is  haUowed  by  the  service  and 
memories  of  Members  of  the  past  who 
contributed  to  the  preservation  and  the 
strengthening  of  our  country. 

Today  we  honor  one  of  the  great  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  of  all  time,  one  who 
during  his  30  years  of  service  in  this 
body  contributed  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent humanly  possible  by  word  and  deed 
and  action,  to  the  strengthening  and 
to  the  progress  of  our  beloved  country 
our  beloved  late  friend.  Francis  Walter 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Francis  Walter  did  not  take  the 
American  heritage  for  granted.  He  con- 
sidered it  precious,  not  to  be  used  like 
a  spendthrift,  but  to  keep  alive,  to 
nourish  it.  and  to  contribute  to  the  proud 
traditions  that  he  and  we  Inherited. 

I  was  with  Francis  Walter  a  few  hours 
before  he  died:  he  was  not  conscious.  I 
had  visited  with  him  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions while  he  was  In  the  hospital.  He 
was  still  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  he  would  return  to  this  body  and 
continue  to  make  his  marked  contribu- 
tion to  the  progress  and  to  the  strength- 
ening of  our  beloved  country. 

Francis  Walter  was  a  confidant  and 
advi.ser  of  Presidents.  Speakers,  legisla- 
tors. He  was  both  great  and  good.  We 
have  lost  a  great  American,  an  outstand- 
ing legislator,  a  warrior  in  the  legislative 
service  of  our  country  and  also  in  time 
of  war. 

While  we  shall  miss  him.  we  will  al- 
ways remember  with  treasured  minds  his 
charm,  his  grace,  his  strength,  his  abil- 
ity, and  his  contributions  not  only  to 
the  stability  and  strength  of  this  body 
but  to  the  stabihty.  strength,  and  prog- 
ress of  our  beloved  country. 

Francis  Walter  was  one  of  the  truly 
great  men  who  has  ever  served  in  the 
entire  history  of  our  country  in  the  Con- 
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gress  of  the  United  States.  In  his  pass- 
ing, our  country  has  lost  one  of  ita  out- 
standing legislators,  and  I  have  lost  a 
personal  friend.  To  his  loved  ones  left 
behind  I  extend  my  profound  sympathy 
in  their  great  loss  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  CuRTiNl. 

Mr.  CURTTN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  Francis  E.  Walter  takes  from  this 
body  and  from  among  us,  as  individual 
Members,  one  of  Pennsylvania's  most 
outstanding  Fons  and  a  man  admired 
by  everyone  who  knew  him. 

Our  coUeague  goes  to  his  eternal  re- 
ward following  a  life  dedicated  to  his 
country  and  to  his  State.  He  left  a 
tremendous  record  of  accomplishments 
in  this  distinguished  body  and  I  am  very 
proud  and  honored  to  have  known  him 
and  to  have  served  in  this  body  with 
him.  The  deliberations  of  this  body  will 
henceforth  miss  a  voice  which  was  al- 
ways respected  and  which  spoke  out 
often  for  those  principles  which  have 
made  this  country  great. 

This  is  a  day  of  great  sorrow  to  the 
United  States  and  to  Pennsylvania  and 
we  shaU   all   miss   "Tad"   Walter   very 

much. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  HaysI. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  one 
loses  a  personal  friend  it  is  difflcult  to 
say  anything  that  will  do  much  to  fill  the 
void.  "Tad"  Walter  was  a  man  who 
wanted  to  do  things  for  people.  Last 
fall  he  came  to  my  district  to  help  me  in 
my  campaign.  When  I  urged  and 
pleaded  with  him  not  to  come  because  I 
knew  he  was  not  feeling  well,  he  said, 
"Nonsense,"  and  of  course  he  came. 
Many  famous  people  have  spoken  In 
eastern  Ohio.  I  think  of  all  those  who 
have  been  there  I  will  probably  consider 
his  speech  as  one  of  the  greatest.  He 
was  billed  with  a  great  deal  of  fanfare 
and  publicity  in  the  newspapers  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  but  he  spoke  only 
briefly  about  the  work  of  that  committee. 

I  recall  that  he  said.  "I  would  hope 
America  could  resist  not  only  the  sub- 
versives on  the  left  but  the  radical  ex- 
tremists on  the  right,  and  go  down  the 
middle  road  of  freedom  which  made 
America  great," 

He  spent  the  night  at  my  home,  and 
we  spent  the  next  morning  driving 
around  eastern  Ohio.  He  was  thrilled 
and  happy  to  be  with  one  of  his  friends 
as  was  I  to  have  him  there  I  always, 
from  the  flrst  day  I  came  here,  was  proud 
to  call  him  a  friend.  He  was  helpful  to 
me  as  he  was  to  dozens,  yes.  hundreds, 
of  new  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  His  counsel  was  available.  He 
never  forced  it  on  you  but  it  was  always 
there  if  you  requested  it. 

I  would  say  that  those  of  us  who  have 
been  here  for  many  years  will  miss 
him  because  he  always  had  something  to 
contribute  when  you  sought  his  advice. 

His  name  will  be  remembered  in  this 
Hall  as  long  as  Congress  exists  as  one  of 
the  men  who  loved  the  Congress,  who 
enjoyed  working  as  a  Congressman,  who 
made  the  Congress  the  great  institution 
that  it  Is. 


My  sympathy  goes  out  to  his  loved  ones 
m  their  hour  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
WHALLrr]. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Con- 
gressman Francis  E.  Walter. 

Mr.  Walter  was  an  outstanding  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  very 
much  Interested  In  the  welfare  of  his 
State  and  his  country. 

He  was  the  eighth  ranking  Member  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  hav- 
ing served  over  30  years,  which  In  Itself 
Is  an  exceptional  achievement. 

Congressman  Walter  once  told  report- 
ers that  the  1961-62  session  would  be 
his  last,  but  he  had  such  an  Intense  de- 
sire to  continue  his  congressional  work, 
and  with  the  permission  of  his  doctor,  he 
ran  again  for  the  88th  Congress.  Less 
than  2  weeks  ago.  Dr.  Grain  announced 
that  Congressman  Walter  was  suffering 
from  leukemia. 

Even  then.  Mr.  Walter  said: 

with  the  help  of  God  and  my  physician, 
I  hope  to  sufficiently  recover  and  to  resume 
my  congressional  duties. 

Mr.  Walter  worked  with  the  same  in- 
tensity In  Congress,  hard  working  and 
able,  serving  his  country  with  integrity 
and  distinction. 

He  was  very  kind  and  considerate,  and 
wiU  be  greatly  missed  by  all  of  us. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
famUy. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Kelly]. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  paying  tribute  to  our  late  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Francis  E.  Walter. 
At  this  time,  I  extend  my  sympathy  to 
his  family  and  loved  ones.  They  will  miss 
him  as  we.  Members  of  Congress,  will 
miss  him.  I  am  very  happy  to  have  had 
the  honor  to  have  served  with  Francis 
Walter  and  I  am  sure  that  my  life  and 
career  as  a  public  servant  was  strength- 
ened by  knowing  him. 

"Tad"  as  we  knew  him  was,  I  believe,  an 
extremist.  He  was  a  man  who  p>ossessed 
great  courage — to  the  high  degree  of 
fearlessness.  He  faced  sill  issues  armed 
with  this  courage  and  fearlessness.  Yet, 
under  this  facade  he  was  deeply  con- 
scious of,  and  deeply  hurt  by  those  who 
challenged  his  many  motives — his  faith 
In  his  ideals,  in  his  efforts,  in  his  hope 
for  peoples.  He  would  seek  out  those 
who  misunderstood  his  beliefs  and  en- 
deavor to  explain  his  purposes  and  mo- 
tives. It  was  fortunate,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  he  possessed  a  keen 
sense  of  humor  and  u.sed  this  sense  of 
humor  to  convey  his  many  messages. 

"Tad"  Walter  possessed  great  ability 
and  capacity  for  work.  He  was  a  serious 
person.  He  bore  his  many  responsibili- 
ties as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and.  as  a  leader,  I  am 
sure  he  wUl  be  missed  not  only  by  his 
district,  but  by  his  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Nation.  I  pray  that  Gk>d 
will  guide  him  and  bless  him  In  his  eter- 
nal home. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  MooRE]. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr, 
Morgan]  and  other  Members  of  the 
House  today  In  expressing  our  deep  sym- 
pathy to  the  family  and  loved  ones  of  our 
late  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Honorable  "Tad"  Walter. 

Seven  years  ago  when  I  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  new  Re- 
publican member  from  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  the  firm  hand  of  Francis 
Walter.  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania, 
reached  out  and  touched  me  after  only 
21  days  of  service  In  this  House.  It  was 
at  our  Initial  meeting  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  that  he  learned  that  I 
had  been  a  student  at  Lafayette  Conege 
In  Easton.  Pa.  This  was  his  hometown. 
Our  friendship  began  to  grow.  Several 
days  ago  the  Members  of  the  House  met 
and  paid  special  tribute  to  Congressman 
Walter  on  his  69th  birthday.  It  was 
interesting  to  me  to  witness  the  warmth 
and  the  feeling  this  House  had  for  this 
leading  Member  of  the  Congress  espe- 
cially as  it  was  expressed  by  Individual 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
think  I  might  be  a  good  example  as  one 
of  our  membership  who  csui  testify  to 
the  fact  that  Tad  Walter  In  his  way 
made  himself  felt  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  this  great  Chamber.  He  taught 
me  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  middle 
aisle  as  a  dividing  line  between  the  po- 
litical parties  here.  At  a  time,  so  very 
recent  In  my  own  political  past,  the  mem- 
bership of  the  opposition  party  gathered 
in  great  array  against  me  and  one  friend 
and  confidant,  Francis  Walter,  he  a 
Democrat,  gave  me  the  courage,  the 
strength,  and  the  advice  to  continue 
whatever  the  odds  might  be.  Not  only 
was  he  my  confidant,  but  he  was  my 
benefactor,  and  as  a  result  of  his  guid- 
ance and  wisdom  I  prevailed  in  that  par- 
ticular political  undertaking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  worked  with  Francis 
Walter,  as  everyone  in  this  House  did,  In 
one  way  or  the  other.  Perhaps  not  so 
Intimately  as  some,  but  very  closely  in 
many  respects.  I  traveled  with  him 
widely  throughout  the  world  as  we 
worked  together  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration  and  Nationality  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  watched  his  guiding 
hand  on  the  Inter-Governmental  Com- 
mittee on  European  Migration.  I  noticed 
and  applauded  the  reverence  that  the 
members  of  the  some  28  nations  of  this 
International  Refugee  Committee  had 
for  him  and  who  appreciated  the  work 
of  this  great  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said,  some 
.several  days  ago  the  Members  of  this 
body  met  and  paid  their  respects  on  his 
birthday.  As  I  heard  each  of  those 
Members,  some  of  long  years'  standing 
and  some  of  very  few  months'  service  In 
this  Chamber,  express  their  friendship 
and  their  glad  tidings  to  him  at  that 
time,  I  felt  what  depth  of  a  man  this 
individual  must  be  to  have  made  his 
personality  and  his  presence  so  Inti- 
mately known  to  all  of  us  regardless  of 
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the    number    of    years    which    we    had 
served  with  him. 

Mr.  Spealcer.  for  me  to  Join  with  the 
Rentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
MoRGAKi  and  say  that  I  have  lost  a  true 
friend,  a  close  friend,  one  whom  I  dare 
say  during  the  number  of  years  I  might 
be  privileged  to  continue  to  serve  in  this 
body.  I  shall  not  merit  the  opportunity 
of  knowing  another  so  well  or  with  so 
great  a  personal  affection,  is  most  diffi- 
cult. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  America  has 
lost  one  of  its  great  statesmen,  the  world 
has  lost  a  man  who  was  genuinely  con- 
cerned with  the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  the  unfortunate.  I  have  personally 
lost  a  deep,  deep  personal  frien.^.  and  I 
extend  my  sympathy  to  his  family  and 
to  his  loved  ones. 

Mr.  HOLIFrELD  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Houfield). 

Mr.  HOLIFIET.D  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
at  this  time  to  express  my  deep-felt  sor- 
row In  the  loss  of  our  colleague.  "T.^D" 
Waltir,  and  extend  my  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family  who  are  bereaved 
by  the  loss  of  this  great  maa 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  for  over  20  years  In  this  body 
with  Congressman  Walter.  I  could  not 
begin  to  tell  of  the  many  favors  which  he 
has  done  for  me,  nor  could  I  recount 
the  many  times  that  I  went  to  him  seek- 
ing advice  on  various  subjects. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  felt  that  he  was  a  sin- 
cere, dedicated  man.  and  a  most  capable 
man  in  the  important  positions  which  he 
held.  After  his  election  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  I  felt  that  he  brought  to  that 
committee  a  sense  of  purpose  and  a  sense 
of  steadmess  which  it  had  not  had  in 
previous  years.  From  that  time  on  I  felt 
constrained  to  support  the  appropria- 
tions for  this  committee.  I  felt  that  in 
many  Instances  "Tad"  Walter  was  ma- 
ligned by  people  who  did  not  understand 
him  and  who  did  not  really  know  the 
character  of  this  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  privilege  of  sit- 
ting in  the  Speakers  chair  for  3  days 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
during  the  debate  on  the  so-called  Wal- 
ter-McCarran  bill  I  listened  to  the  de- 
bate on  the  floor.  There  weis  one  point 
which  struck  me  with  a  great  deal  of 
concern.  A  great  deal  of  the  criticism 
of  that  particular  bill  was  directed  to- 
ward segments  of  the  bill  which  were  in 
effect  brought  together  and  codified  un- 
der this  one  piece  of  legislation.  Our 
naturalization  and  immigration  laws  and 
provisions  were  scattered  throughout  the 
context  of  all  kinds  of  legislation.  Many 
of  its  provisions  came  about  through 
riders  on  appropriations  bills  and  small 
acts  of  different  kinds  pertaining  to  the 
subject  of  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion. I  would  say  at  least  80  or  90  per- 
cent of  the  Walter-McCarran  bill  was 
the  bringing  together  of  these  various 
bits  of  legislation  scattered  throughout 
the  code  into  one  place  where  we  who 
would  be  interested  in  an  immigration 
problem  could  find  and  study  the  code 
provisions  thereof. 


Yet,  It  seemed  like  in  every  one  of 
these  areas  that  were  codified,  that  were 
brought  together,  people  who  objected 
to  the  provisions  of  that  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  act  cast  blame  and  criticism 
upon  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
Congressman  Walter. 

I  felt,  first,  that  he  did  a  great  job  In 
bringing  together  this  scattered  act 
ti^roughout  the  Code  into  one  place;  and 
second.  I  thought  many  of  the  provisions 
of  t.he  McCarran -Walter  Act  were  timely, 
and  I  think  specifically  at  this  time  of 
the  liberalization  of  the  law  in  regard 
to  the  Japanese-American  citizens  of 
California  Bnd  other  States  which  gave 
the  right  of  citizenship  to  their  parents 
who  were  riot  born  in  the  United  States. 
These  rights  were  given  in  appreciation 
to  the  Japanese-Americans  who  served 
in  our  armed  services  during  the  war 
with  great  honor. 

I  voted  for  that  bill  and  have  defended 
the  bill  in  tlie  main,  although  there 
were  some  provisions  I  did  not  agree 
with.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  critici.sm 
brought  against  Congressman  W.^LTER 
was  by  people  who  did  not  understand 
exactly  what  that  bill  contained.  But 
I  sat  for  3  days  listening  to  its  discus- 
sion, and  I  was  convinced  It  was  a  good 
bill,  and  I  voted  for  it. 

We  have  lost  a  man  of  great  stature, 
a  man  who  brought  dignity  to  the  Con- 
gress, one  who  was  known  far  and  wide 
for  his  sympathy  and  understanding  of 
the  younger  Members  of  the  Congress. 

I  regret  my  words  are  inadequate  to 
express  the  deep  feeling  I  have  at  the 
loss  which  we  have  suffered.  I  know 
the  members  of  my  own  delegation,  who 
were  great  friends  of  Mr.  Walter,  share 
this  view.  At  this  time  I  know  that  one 
of  his  closest  friends,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  ShtppardI,  the 
dean  of  the  California  delegation,  who  Is 
prevented  from  being  here  today  by  mat- 
ters beyond  his  control,  would  rise  and 
state  the  same  sentiments  I  have  ex- 
pressed. We  have  lost  a  great  and  good 
friend. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Frances  P.  Bolton  1 . 

Mrs.  PRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  Francis  Walter's  death  this 
House  and  this  country  has  suffered  a 
grievous  loss. 

It  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  serve 
closely  with  him.  but  I  had  many  oppor- 
tunities to  experience  his  graclousness. 
his  readiness  to  help  not  only  his  col- 
leagues but  all  who  went  to  him  for  help. 

I  had  occasion  also  to  see  and  to  feel 
the  steellike  quality  that  was  so  much 
a  part  of  him  Whatever  touched  the 
security  of  his  country  was  to  him  his 
first  duty  We  did  not  always  agree — 
why  should  we? — but  at  such  moments 
one  felt  the  quality  of  the  man  more 
strongly  than  usual.  His  fairness,  his 
courage,  his  constant  determination  to 
give  unstintingly  of  himself. 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  serve 
with  him  in  this  House,  for  which  I  am 
grateful.  His  going  leaves  us  sorrowing, 
yet  deeply  grateful  for  the  example  he 
has  been  and  always  will  be.  Such  men 
are  rare,  not  to  be  replaced.  Yet  he  has 
left  so  much  behind  him  for  us  to  emu- 


late that  we  should  feel  enriched  by  his 
living,  not  deprived  by  hla  death. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yiei<j 
to    the    gentleman   from   Florida    lUr 

SlKES). 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con. 
gre.ss  has  lost  one  of  its  most  valued 
Members.  The  name  of  Francis  Wal- 
TER  would  be  one  of  those  at  the  top  of 
nearly  every  list  if  the  Congress  were 
asked  to  compile  a  listing  of  those  most 
valuable,  most  needed,  and  most  appre- 
ciated. The  death  of  this  distinguished 
public  servant  leaves  a  void  that  is  wide 
and  deep.  Few  men  have  been  as  uni- 
versally admired  by  his  colleagues  or  will 
be  missed  as  greatly. 

Fra.vcis  Walter  was  a  man  of  courage 
and  a  man  of  character.  He  was  a  man 
of  dedication:  a  man  who  could  be  sin- 
cere in  his  convictions,  but  who  could 
be  kindly  toward  the  convictions  of  oth- 
ers. That  is  one  of  the  reasons  he  had 
friends,  close  friends,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  in  every  school  of  thought. 

The  touch  of  greatness  was  upon  him, 
but  he  wore  it  gracefully.  He  knew  how 
to  be  firm,  but  his  firmness  could  be 
blessed  with  kindness.  He  did  not  as- 
pire to  a  position  of  leadership  in  the 
House,  but  he  exercised  leadership 
through  the  affection,  regard,  and  re- 
spect which  every  Member  held  for  him 

The  death  of  Francis  Walter  has 
taken  a  great  American  and  a  great 
statesman  from  our  midst.  There  are 
not  many  who  can  truly  be  classifield 
as  such.  He  fitted  the  mold  to  perfec- 
tion. The  memory  of  Francis  Waltir 
will  be  a  guiding  beacon  for  performance 
in  public  ofBce  of  the  highest  order. 

My  delegation  joins  me  in  expressing 
deep  and  earnest  sympathy  for  the 
members  of  his  family  in  their  great 
bereavement. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ash- 
brook  I. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can- 
not say  that  I  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Mr.  Walter.  That,  of  course,  is  my  own 
loss  because  I  never  got  to  know  him  that 
well.  As  a  younger  Member  of  the  House. 
I,  of  course,  treated  him  with  the  respect 
he  deserved;  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  al- 
ways referred  to  him  as  "Mr.  Waltbi" 
or  "Mr.  Chairman."  It  was  not  my  good 
fortune  to  know  him  well  enough  to  call 
him  by  the  names  that  have  been  used 
here  today. 

On  three  occasions  in  the  last  session 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  hiin. 
Inasmuch  as  my  interests  were  so  close 
to  his  in  the  field  of  subversion  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, they  concerned  these  matters.  I 
well  recall  one  particular  incident  be- 
cause I  was  somewhat  nettled  by  some- 
thing that  had  been  done.  He  was 
kindly:  he  was  Interested;  he  was  help- 
ful. As  we  conversed  near  the  doors,  I 
saw  one  of  tlie  more  important  Members 
call  to  him  saying.  "Francis,  come  here 
a  moment."  Being  a  younger  Member. 
I  thought  perhaps  he  would  leave  and 
probably  he  should  have,  but  he  spent 
5  more  minutes  talking  to  me,  explain- 
ing the  points  I  had  brought  to  his  at- 
tention. 

Tliat  rather  impressed  me  as  a  young- 
er Member;  that  Is,  he  had  the  time  to 


answer  questions — yes,  even  complaints 
of  his  much  junior  colleagues.  I  have  a 
particular  loss  in  that  I  came  into  this 
session,  the  88th  Congress,  with  high 
hopes  of  serving  under  such  a  great 
chairman.  Unfortunately,  every  meet- 
ing of  our  committee  so  far  this  year 
lias  not  been  headed  by  the  man  whom 
we  honor  today.  I  say  this  in  no  way 
disparaging  the  great  ability  of  the  new 
chainnan  but  merely  because  I  had  so 
looked  forward  to  working  with  Mr.  Wal- 
ter. So,  I  feel  a  personal  loss,  and  it 
will  never  be  my  opportunity  now  to  be 
a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Walter. 

I  had  looked  forward  to  the  appoint- 
ment on  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  looking  to  a  closer 
relationship  with  this  very  great  man. 
Now,  unfortunately,  that  relationship 
w  ill  never  come  to  pass.  So,  as  a  younger 
Member,  w  ho  stood  in  awe  and  respect  of 
this  great  man,  I  personally  want  to  ex- 
tend my  sympathies  to  the  family  and 
to  state  that  officially,  as  a  member  of 
this  important  committee,  a  void  has 
been  created  that  will  never  be  filled. 
However,  we  can  only  do  what  he  would 
have  wanted  and  that  is  to  continue  his 
work  In  this  committee  and  endeavor  to 
uphold  the  very  lofty  and  high  tradi- 
tions set  dowTi  by  this  very  great  man. 
Longfellow  put  it  well  when  he  wrote : 
Uvea  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime; 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
PootprlntB  on  the  sands  or  time 

His  footprints  were  deep;  they  were 
steady  of  purpose  and  they  pointed  so 
clearly  that  we,  his  successors,  though 
never  filling  them,  can  at  least  continue 
in  the  direction  of  his  noble  and  untiring 
efforts. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  IMr. 
Miller  I . 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  yielding.  I  do  not 
know  what  more  can  be  said  of  Francis 
Walter  that  has  not  already  been  said. 
I  got  to  know  him  the  very  first  term 
that  I  was  in  the  Congress,  and  I  have 
known  him  rather  intimately  ever  since 
that  time,  some  18  years. 

"Tad  '  Walter  was  a  kindly  person 
who  took  an  interest  in  new  Members  of 
Congress,  and  I  found  when  I  came  here 
that  he  was  always  available  for  consul- 
tation, and  his  advice  was  always  sound. 
We  are  going  to  miss  him  in  this  House 
more  than  we  think  at  this  time.  Some- 
times we  did  not  always  see  eye  to  eye 
on  things,  but  as  has  been  so  fittingly 
said,  this  is  as  it  should  be.  I  want  to 
Join  my  other  colleagues  in  conveying  to 
his  loved  ones  my  sincere  sympathy. 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  lost  one  of 
its  fairest  sons. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
for  yielding  to  me.  Before  I  ever  came 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  or. 
frankly,  ever  even  thought  of  seeking  to 
attain  this  ofUce.  as  a  man  working  in 
cix- — 6?5 


the  news  media,  I  had  learned  to  respect 
and  honor  the  character  and  the  work 
of  our  late  colleague.  I  had  no  idea  upon 
being  elected  to  Congress  that  I  would 
be  assigned  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee chaired  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania.  I  can  say 
that  the  2  years,  or  a  little  better  than  2 
years,  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  that  committee  with  Mr. 
Walter,  only  served  to  enhance  and 
strengthen  my  admiration  for  this  great 
leader  in  the  Congress. 

There  are  many  things  that  one  could 
say  about  him— his  humility;  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mi-.  Ashbrook] 
pointed  out,  his  willingness  to  take  time 
with  new  Members.  I  recall  the  day  af- 
ter I  was  assigned  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  I  went 
to  the  chairman's  office  expecting  to 
spend  only  3  or  4  minutes.  He  spent 
over  an  hour  with  me  talking  about  some 
of  the  problems  of  the  committee,  and 
some  of  the  attacks  that  had  been 
launched  against  the  committee.  This 
was  one  side  of  this  man. 

I  think  all  of  us  who  are  relatively  new 
here  are  aware  of  his  expertness  in  the 
field  of  parliamentary  law.  When  a 
very  particularly  sticky  piece  of  legisla- 
tion was  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  we  all  recognized  that  al- 
most without  exception  the  Speaker 
would  ask  Mr,  Walter  to  become  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House.  Never  once  did  he  falter  or  hesi- 
tate in  his  fairness.  Under  his  leader- 
ship on  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  there  were  no  party  lines. 
There  were  no  Republicans  and  no  Dem- 
ocrats as  such  on  that  committee.  It 
was  a  cause  he  had  imdertaken.  He 
knew  where  he  was  going  and  he  pro- 
vided the  leadership  that  kept  the  com- 
mittee on  target.  He  was  taller  than 
his  critics.  He  stood  above  them.  He 
studied  more  diligently  on  the  subject 
matter  than  many  of  those  who,  through 
ignorance,  through  lack  of  information, 
were  prone  to  attack. 

Last  week  a  minister  was  in  my  oflBce 
only  a  couple  of  hours  after  he  had 
spent  some  time  with  our  honored  late 
colleague.  This  minister  told  me  of  the 
last  words  as  he  went  out  of  the  hospital 
room.  He  turned  back  to  Chairman 
Walter  and  said,  "Don"t  let  your  faith 
falter,  'Tad.'  "  He  said  that  Mr.  Walter's 
reply  was,  "I  have  always  had  strong 
faith  in  the  Lord  throughout  my  entire 
life.  It  has  only  become  stronger  duiing 
these  months  when  I  knew  that  there 
was  not  too  much  time  left." 

What  words  are  adequate  to  thor- 
oughly express  our  admiration,  our  grati- 
tude, our  deep  feelings  for  this  great 
statesman?  Perhaps  one  verse  of  Scrip- 
ture : 

Study  to  Ehew  thyself  approved  unto  God; 
a  workman  who  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed. 

The  late  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  our 
colleague,  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  any  part  of  his  service  to  his  coun- 
try. He  was  a  great  man.  I  only  hope 
that  if  the  Lord  permits  I  can  just  begin 
to  touch  some  of  the  greatness  he  showed 
to  us. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Rhodes]. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  sadness  that  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my 
good  friend  and  respected  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Francis  Walter. 

"Tad"  Walter's  death  is  an  irreplace- 
able loss  to  Pennsylvania  and  the  Nation. 
Few  other  Members  of  the  House  pos- 
sessed his  great  understanding  for  the 
concerns  and  problems  of  his  colleagues 
or  his  skill  as  a  masterful  parliamen- 
tarian and  leader  of  men.  As  dean  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Democratic  delegation  to 
the  Congress  he  was  a  tireless  worker 
for  the  many  fine  legislative  programs 
that  have  benefited  his  State  and  his 
country  during  his  long  tenure  in  the 
Congress. 

"Tad"  Walter  served  the  neighboring 
15th  District  of  Permsylvania  in  the  Con- 
gress for  over  30  years.  During  my  15 
years  service  in  the  Congress  it  was  my 
privilege  to  work  closely  with  and  come 
to  know  and  admire  this  truly  remark- 
able man. 

"Tad"  Walter's  love  for  his  coimtry 
knew  no  bounds.  As  a  bitter  foe  of  com- 
munism and  as  one  who  intimately  rec- 
ognized its  dangers  to  our  free  way  of 
life,  he  presided  over  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  with  dedi- 
cation and  fairness  to  all.  As  a  result  of 
his  long  familiarity  and  expertise  with 
immigration  matters,  "Tab"  Walter  was 
primarily  responsible  for  admitting 
thousands  of  homeless  refugees  from 
Communist  tyranny  into  the  United 
States  during  the  troubled  years  follow- 
ing World  War  II. 

I  join  with  his  family  and  friends  in 
sharing  their  grief  and  sorrow  at  the  loss 
of  this  truly  irreplaceable  servant  of  his 
country  and  the  people. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  in  January-  of  1961 
to  be  assigned  an  office  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  Old  House  Office  Building  only 
one  suite  removed  from  that  occupied 
by  Francis  Walter.  Later  in  the  month 
of  January  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
be  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  which  our  late  distinguished 
colleague  was  the  ranking  majority  mem- 
ber. 

The  benefits  which  I  have  enjoyed  by 
reason  of  these  two  fortuitous  circum- 
stances will  remain  with  me  as  long  as 
I  live. 

I  feel  sure  that  those  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  serve  longer  than  I  with 
Francis  Walter  can  tell  many  stories 
similar  to  the  one  I  shall  now  relate. 
IXiring  the  spring  of  1961, 1  became  con- 
cerned about  some  of  the  immigration 
problems  facing  our  country:  I  walked 
into  Mr.  Walter's  office,  seeking  just  a 
few  minutes  of  his  valuable  time  to  set 
me  straight  on  some  of  the  history  of 
America's  inmiigration  legislation.  Like 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bruce]  I  was  accorded  not  just  a  few 
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I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


minutes,  but  close  to  an  hour.  And  dur- 
ing that  hour  I  received  the  most  lucid 
analysis  of  America's  immigration  prob- 
lems, the  free  world's  refugee  problems, 
and  of  Francis  Walter's  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  those  problems  that  I 
am  sure  I  shall  ever  be  privileged  to  hear. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
today  in  expressing  to  the  family  of 
PRfNcis  Walter  and  to  all  those  who 
were  privileged  to  know  him  my  feeling 
of  the  great  loss  which  our  country  and 
indeed  the  free  world  has  suffered  in  his 
passing. 

Mr.  CRAMER.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MORGAN. 
man  from  Florida 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too. 
would  like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  an 
expression  of  heartfelt  lament  at  the 
passing  of  our  colleague.  Francis  Walter, 
with  whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  for  some  9  years. 

"Tad"  Walter  was  one  of  the  greatest, 
most  conscientious  and  most  understand- 
ing Members  I  have  ever  had  the  privi- 
lege of  sharing  friendship  with  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Having  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  him  has 
made  service  in  this  House  an  even  great- 
er privilege. 

If  in  this  House  we  were  to  do,  as  they 
do  with  football  teams,  select  "All  Ameri- 
cans." Francis  Walter,  In  my  opinion, 
would  unquestionably  have  been  chosen 
the  Ail-American  Congressman.  He  was 
a  team  player.  He  was  a  great  leader. 
I  remember  well  a  number  of  legisla- 
tive matters  on  which  he  and  I  con- 
ferred from  time  to  time.  I.  too.  am 
aware  of  the  amoxmt  of  time  he  was 
willing  to  give  to  the  Junior  Members  of 
the  House  in  consideration  of  legislative 
matters,  and  his  untiring  efforts  to  assist 
in  the  passage  of  bills  in  which  he  be- 
lieved. I  refer  specifically  to  the  closing 
of  the  FBI  files  as  the  result  of  the  Jencks 
decision,  the  amendment  to  the  Smith 
Act  which  were  passed  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  and  others  which 
came  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

Probably  the  world  s  greatest  author- 
ity on  immigration  matters.  I  refer  as 
well  to  his  crowning  achievement,  the 
McCarran- Walter  Act  of  1952,  the  first 
major  revision  of  immigration  laws  in  a 
generation. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  serve  with  a  great 
man  such  as  Francis  E.   Walter. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  jom  with  my  colleagues  in 
their  expressions  of  regret  over  the  pass- 
ing of  Francis  Walter  The  Nation  has 
lost  a  great  man  and  one  who  has  done 
much  to  shape  history  since  he  first  be- 
came a  Member  of  the  Congress 

He  was,  by  nature,  a  quiet  man  and 
preferred  to  do  a  great  amount  of  his 
work  behind  the  scenes  and  through  per- 
sonal discussions.  Of  course,  when  the 
occasion  required  it,  we  recall  him  as  a 
forceful  and  dynamic  speaker  History 
will  record  that  whatever  his  choice  of 
methods,  his  results  were  most  impres- 
sive: and  much  fine  legislation  would 
not  now  be  on  the  books  had  he  not  been 
with  us  to  guide  it. 


Many  traits  distinguish  Members  of 
this  body.  We  have  watched  them  come 
and  go;  and  we  recall  those  factors 
which,  to  us.  made  them  great.  How- 
ever, there  is  one  that  it  seems  to  me 
shine.s  out  above  them  all  in  these  great 
men  and  tiiat  is  their  intense  humanity 
and  their  sympathetic  understanding  of 
our  problems  and  the  problems  of  our 
people.  Coupled  with  these,  there  is  al- 
ways a  willineness  to  be  of  assistance  and 
to  give  to  others  of  us  the  helpins;  hand 
which  means  so  much  and  which  en- 
dears to  us  those  generous  souls  who 
give  it, 

I  have  in  mind  an  occasion  some  2 
years  ago  when  a  patriotic  group  of  Gal- 
veston citizens  asked  me  to  secure  the 
sei-vices  of  an  outstanding  speaker  to 
discuss  Americanism.  I  could  think  of 
no  one  better  qualified  to  advise  as  to 
.such  a  speaker  than  my  old  and  dear 
friend,  "Tad"  Walter.  I  asked  him  who 
he  thought  could  and  would  do  the  job 
for  me  and  my  hometown  people.  He 
thouu'ht  about  it  for  a  few  moments  and 
then  he  said:  "Clark,  I  will  take  care  of 
that  myself." 

He  did  so:  and  then  he  generously  re- 
mained over  another  day  in  order  to 
speak  to  our  high  school  students. 

In  the  coming  years,  as  I  recall  the 
many  fine  things  that  "Tad"  Walter  did. 
I  shall  always  have  uppeiTnost  in  my 
mind  the  recollection  of  this  generous 
act. 

My  sympathy  goes  to  his  widow  and 
his  daughter.  I  hope  that  they  will  be 
consoled  through  the  knowledge  that 
Congress  is  a  better  place  because  "Tad" 
Walter  walked  here  with  us  and  we  are 
better  men  because  of  our  association 
with  him. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr  Speaker, 
Francis  E.  Walter  has  been  classified  by 
.some  as  unpredictable  but  all  agree  that 
he  was  a  man  of  honor  and  brought  dis- 
tinction to  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  his  strong  character  and  firm  belief 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  Amerl- 
camsm.  It  was  not  easy  to  get  to  know 
"Tad  "  Walter,  unless  one  really  sought 
his  friendship,  and  then  the  way  was 
not  difficult.  Few  people  really  recog- 
nized the  high  intellectual  character  of 
this  man  who  in  his  student  days  main- 
tained high  rank  m  his  studies.  Al- 
though a  lawyer  by  profession,  he  had  a 
firm  grasp  on  the  intricate  problems  of 
the  banking  profe.ssion  and  his  wise  judg- 
ment and  sound  philosophy  were  fre- 
quently sought. 

He  was  loyal  in  his  many  friendships, 
and  his  friendships  were  lasting  and 
deep  because  of  his  sincerity.  He  would 
not  hesitate  to  tell  his  friends  just  what 
he  thought  about  any  problem  irrespec- 
tive of  what  his  friends'  views  might  be 
He  explained  the  truth  as  he  saw  it  in  a 
firm  but  kindly  spirit,  which  never  jeop- 
ardized any  friendship  that  he  enjoyed. 
His  judgment  was  sound  and  his  reason- 
ing based  on  solid  ground,  free  from  arro- 
gance. He  listened  to  the  arguments  of 
all  sides,  separating  the  dress  from  the 
gold  in  his  conclusions. 

As  a  legislator  he  had  few  equals  and 
his  strength  in  such  matters  was  based 
on  the  solid  cornerstones  of  enlightened 
thinking  and  rugged  Ame^canism.     He 


believed  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  he  promoted  liberty  and  justice 
and  he  had  no  toleration  for  any  who 
would  undermine  these  American  princi- 
ples. He  was  not  afraid  of  criticism  be- 
cause he  believed  in  what  he  stood  for 
and  was  fearless  in  the  support  of  his 
ideals. 

I  offer  my  sympathy  to  his  loved  ones 
and  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  they  must 
find  great  comfort  and  pride  in  the  life 
of  such  a  man.  As  a  friend  I  will  miss 
the  stimulating  qualities  of  his  outstand- 
ing character  and  his  enthusiasm  for  all 
that  was  honest  and  of  good  report. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sorrow  that  I  join  my  colleagues  today 
in  recalling  the  memory  of  our  former 
Member  from  Pennsylvania,  Francis  £ 
Walter. 

We  mourn  today  the  passing  of  one 
whose  career  spanned  the  great  interna- 
tional and  domestic  issues  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

Many  great  events  have  taken  place 
since  Francis  Walter  joined  this  body 
during  the  73d  Congress. 

His  reelection  to  every  Congress  since 
then  was  an  indication  of  the  meaisure  of 
respect  held  for  him  by  the  good  people 
of  Carbon,  Monroe.  Northampton,  and 
Pike  Counties  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  all  instances.  Mr.  Speaker,  he 
worked  from  the  individual  position  of 
personal  integrity. 

A  veteran  of  both  World  War  I  and 
II.  he  knew  what  service  to  his  country 
meant.  He  worked  long  and  hard  hours 
in  committee.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  what  he 
felt  to  be  the  betterment  of  this  Nation 

It  would  be  unfair  for  me  to  say  at 
this  time  that  I  agreed  with  the  gentle- 
man most  of  the  time,  because  this  would 
not  be  true.  My  views  of  our  immigra- 
tion policies  differed  markedly  from  his 
but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  of  this  body 
that  we  can  disagree  and  still  respect. 

I  repeat  this  respect  today,  Mr 
Speaker,  at  a  time  when  the  gentleman 
is  resting  peacefully  after  years  of  hard 
work  for  the  country  that  he  loved. 
This  House  has  lost  a  great  leader.  I 
join  in  extending  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  family  and  multitude  of  friends. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sadness  that  I  rise  to  join  our  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  late  Francis  E. 
Walter,  an  outstanding  Representative 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  •Tad" 
Walter  for  more  than  10  years.  The 
longer  I  knew  him  and  worked  with  hun 
the  deeper  my  respect  and  admiration 
for  him  became.  Not  only  was  he  a  man 
of  firm  conviction,  but  also  he  was  a 
man  dedicated  to  the  principles  in  which 
he  believed  and  he  had  the  courage  to 
carry  out  those  convictions  even  when 
faced  with  the  strongest  of  opposition. 

Few  Members  of  this  august  body  have 
been  accorded  the  respect  that  "Tad" 
Walter  knew  from  both  legislative  friend 
and  legislative  foe. 

He  served  well  his  State  and  our  Na- 
tion. He  will  be  greatly  missed  in  this 
House  of  Repre.sentatives.  He  was  a 
very  able  legislator:  he  was  a  distin- 
guished parliamentarian;  and  he  was  a 
great  American. 
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He  has  left  to  us  as  a  testimonial  of  his 
effective  service  many  sound  laws  In 
many  fields.  But  he  will  probably  be  re- 
membered in  history  for  two  major  ef- 
forts: his  cosponsorship  of  the  McCar- 
ran-Walter  Immigration  Act  and  his 
chairmanship  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee.  For  his  excep- 
tional work  with  this  committee,  the  en- 
tire country  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

We  have  lost  a  true  friend  and  a  dis- 
tinguished public  servant. 

To  his  family,  his  constituents,  his 
State,  and  his  many  friends,  I  express  my 
deepest  .«;ympathy. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
It  is  my  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  today 
in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  finest  men 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  since 
serving  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Francis  E.  Walter.  He  was  an  out- 
standing American,  a  fine  legislator,  and 
a  cherished  friend.  I  will  miss  his  coun- 
sel as  will  the  entire  membership  of  this 
Congress.  His  contributions  to  this  body 
will  be  his  lasting  memorial. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  others  in  paying  brief  but 
sincere  tribute  to  the  life  and  memory 
of  our  dear  colleague  and  beloved  friend, 
the  late  Honorable  Francis  E.  Walter. 
Congressman  Walter  was  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  Members  of  this  House 
and  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 

"Tad"  Walter  recently  completed  30 
years  of  distinguished  service  in  the  Con- 
gress to  his  district,  State,  and  Nation. 
He  held  many  important  assignments  in 
the  Congress  and  always  discharged  his 
duties  tirelessly  and  effectively. 

He  was  elected  Speaker  pro  tempore 
in  the  81st  Congress,  appointed  Speaker 
pro  tempore  in  the  82d  Congress,  and 
served  as  the  chainnan  of  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  in  the  81st,  87tli,  and  88th 
Congresses.  Since  the  84th  Congress  he 
has  served  with  distinction  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee;  as  chairman  of  the  Speak- 
er's Committee  on  Persoiuiel  and  also 
served  as  chairman  of  two  important 
Judiciary  subcommittees. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  as  a  member  of  the  patronage  com- 
mittee and  during  my  service  with  him 
in  this  capacity  my  already  great  love, 
respect  and  admiration  for  this  noble 
American  was  increased  and  strength- 
ened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "Tad"  Walter  was  a 
courageous  Member  of  Congress  who 
stood  strongly  and  openly  for  what  he 
beheved  to  be  right.  He  was  a  great  and 
effective  legislator.  The  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  and  many  other  national  laws 
stand  as  monuments  to  his  legislative 
skill.  He  was  a  dedicated  public  event 
who  served  well  and  commanded  the  love 
and  respect  of  his  colleagues  and  his 
Nation.  He  was  a  prcat  American. 
who.se  absence  from  this  Chamber  will 
certainly  be  felt.  He  will  be  greatly 
missed.  My  sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Walter  and  the  members  of  hi.-,  family. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  arc 
joined  today  in  common  grief  over  the 
loss  of  one  who  was  a  stalwart  among 
us,  and  who  as  much  as  any  other  on 


the  contemporary  scene  did  his  part  to 
arouse  us  to  an  awareness  of  the  hover- 
ing menace  that  would  destroy  us. 

Zealots  for  the  preservation  of  the 
American  way  are  too  often  neglectful  of 
the  rights  of  others  but  our  late  lamented 
brother  was  always  careful  to  see  that 
the  accused  who  stood  before  him  were 
accorded  every  protection  under  law. 
And  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
swayed  from  his  appointed  course  by 
tlireats  and  vilification.  Verily,  Mr. 
Speaker,  here  was  a  man  whom  we  can 
all  be  proud  to  claim  as  a  fellow  worker 
in  the  legislative  vineyard. 

"Tad"  Walter  was  a  kind  man  and  one 
who  never  hesitated  to  go  out  of  his  way 
to  do  a  political  or  personal  favor  even 
though  the  petitioner  was  not  of  his 
political  party.  Indeed,  I  can  personally 
attest  to  many  kindnesses  enjoyed  at  his 
hands  and  the  solid  support  he  always 
received  from  both  parties  indicated  the 
high  regard  in  wliich  he  was  held  by  his 
constituents  without  regard  to  partisan 
labels. 

Our  departed  colleague  was  a  veteran 
of  the  First  World  War  and,  In  my  pres- 
ence, was  presented  with  awards  and 
decorations  from  both  the  American  Le- 
gion and  tlie  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 
Among  the  veterans  of  America  he 
stood  as  their  sure  champion  in  the  cause 
of  ridding  our  Nation  of  those  who  would 
destroy  her  and  his  memory  will  be  kept 
forever  green  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
are  enlisted  in  the  endless  war  against 
subversion.  May  the  eternal  God  keep 
his  soul  in  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
templating the  subject  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  of  man,  "Victor  Hugo  wrote: 

The  tomb  Is  not  a  blind  alley;  it  Is  a 
thoroughXare.  It  closes  on  the  twilight, 
opens  on  the  dawn. 

Feeling  in  that  manner,  too,  as  I  do, 
about  the  mortal's  transition  to  the  other 
side  of  eternity.  I  think  that  Hugo  con- 
tinued most  eloquently  to  express  a 
fundamental  truth  when,  referring  to  the 
individual  who  has  lived  fully  and  use- 
fully and  fruitfully  here  among  mankind, 
he  added: 

When  that  person  goes  down  to  the  grave 
he  can  say.  "I  have  finished  my  day's  work." 
but  not  that  "I  have  finished  my  life." 

For,  Mr.  Speaker,  his  day's  work  "will 
begin  again  the  next  morning."  And 
that  is  so  because,  in  truth  and  in  fact, 
"we  shall  live  again." 

Tliere  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  noble  spirit  of  our  dear  friend,  the 
Honorable  Francis  E.  Walter — a  great 
and  good  man,  and  an  outstanding  Con- 
gressman, in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
meaning  of  those  designations — lives 
among  us  today,  here  in  this  body  where 
he  served  with  such  high  merit  and  rare 
distinction  over  a  period  of  three  decades. 
And  there  is  no  doubt,  either,  that  so 
long  as  we  shall  live — those  of  us,  his 
colleagues,  who  were  blessed  over  the 
years  by  his  friendship  and  influence  and 
counsel — his  spirit  shall  continue  to  il- 
luminate and  serve  to  strengthen  our 
lives. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  many  of  us  had  the  opportunity 
of  paying  tribute  to  'Tad/'  as  we  fondly 


addressed  him  with  warm  affection,  when 
he  was  approaching,  in  his  final  days  of 
life  here  on  earth,  his  69th  birthday  an- 
niversary; so,  as  for  myself.  I  shall  not 
undertake  again  today  to  recount  some 
of  the  innumerable  sterling  qualities  and 
characteristics  of  his  life  and  his  work 
that  were  reviewed  in  those  biithday 
greeting  messages. 

Let  it  suffice,  in  this  hour  of  personal 
grief,  for  me  to  say  that  "Tad"  Walter 
left  the  imprint  of  his  interest  and  efforts 
and  ability  upon  much  of  our  Nation's 
progress  during  his  30  years  of  service 
in  the  Congress.  Our  Nation  is  much 
the  stronger  because  of  "Tad"  Walter, 
and  the  world  is  indeed  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live  because  he  lived  in  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  expressing  deep  and  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  our  dear  friend's  bereaved  sur- 
viving loved  ones.  May  God's  grace 
sustain  and  strengthen  them. 

And  may  "Tad  "  Walters  immortal 
soul  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
passing  of  Congressman  Walter.  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Nation  have  lost  a  de- 
voted and  conscientious  public  servant. 
His  was  a  life  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
his  Nation. 

An  editorial  in  yesterday's  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  is  most  appropriate : 
Congressman  Francis  E.  Walter 

Pennsylvania  and  America  have  lost  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant,  a  staunch  patriot,  and 
a  courageous  fighter  in  the  death  of  U.S. 
Representative  Francis  E.  Walter. 

The  Congressman  from  Easton  was  In  his 
31st  year  of  continuous  ser\ice  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  was  the  senior  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation 
in  the  House.  His  16  consecutive  election 
victories  by  substantial  majorities  are  a 
measure  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  liis  northeast  Pennsylvania  con- 
stituents, not  only  by  his  fellow  Democrats 
bvit  by  Republicans  and  independents  as 
well. 

Representative  Walter's  unwavering  de- 
votion to  duty  In  his  capacity  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee won  him  well-earned  national  recog- 
nition as  a  fair  and  relentless  foe  of  com- 
munism and  subversion. 

Delaware  Valley  residents  are  forever  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Walter's  heroic  endeavors, 
dating  back  to  the  mid-1930'8.  In  the  de- 
velopment and  conservation  of  water  re- 
sources. Flood  control,  power,  navigation, 
recreation,  pollution  control,  drinking  sup- 
ply— in  every  area  of  water  improvement  he 
had  the  foresight  and  the  followthrough 
that,  despite  dlflBcult  and  continuing  ob- 
stacles, have  helped  to  make  the  Delaware 
River  and  its  tributaries  the  mainstream  of 
progress  for  millions  of  people. 

He  was  a  fearless  defender  of  principles 
.nnd  never  lacked  the  fortitude  to  stand  up 
for  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  regardless 
of  criticism  or  controversy. 

Francis  E.  Walter  served  his  constituents, 
his  State,  and  his  country  with  extraordi- 
nary distinction. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
within  several  days  of  my  having  been 
sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress, "Tad"  Walter  came  over  to  say 
"Hello"  and  visit  with  me.  This  action 
by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposite 
party,  and  the  dean  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation,  impressed  me  very  much 
since  I  had  never  met  him  before.  Im- 
mediately he  made  me  feel  that  we  were 
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friends  by  establishing  the  fact  that  we 
were  graduates  of  the  same  prep  school. 
Our  personal  friendship  grew  from  this 
auspicious  start. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  I  have  ad- 
mired "Tad"  Waltir's  effective  work  In 
the  Congress,  particularly  when  he 
served  so  ably  «is  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  during  debate 
on  important  bills.  He  was  firm.  fair, 
and  impartial  while  serving  in  the  chair. 
During  his  long  service  here  in  Congress. 
"Tad"  has  been  an  outstanding  asset  to 
his  community  and  to  his  State.  He  has 
also  been  a  leader  within  his  party  at  the 
national  level,  which  fact  was  recognized 
by  hLs  election  as  majority  conference 
chairman. 

This  country-  has  lost  a  great  and  sood 
American  who  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
service  of  his  Nation.  His  family  can 
derive  solace  and  comfort  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  great  service. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  jom  my  distinguished  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Morgan,  who  succeeds  the  late 
Congressman  Walter,  as  the  dean  of  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  in  his  remarks 
concerning  the  passing  of  our  outstand- 
ing former  colleague. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  the  House 
I  was  assigned  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee as  the  only  other  Pennsylvanian  be- 
side Congressman  Walter  and  !•  watched 
his  work  as  chairman  of  Subcommittee 
No.  1  on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion and  was  greatly  impressed  with  his 
proficiency  and  great  effort  in  this  field. 
I  also  observed  his  work  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegation  which  was  consist- 
ent, cooperative,  and  fair.  I  watched 
him  in  his  work  which  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  the  Delaware  River  Compact 
Act  and  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  a 
great  deal  of  credit. 

I  served  in  the  Pennsylvania  General 
Assembly  with  the  Honorable  Jeanette 
Relbman  an  outstanding  legislator  who 
also  had  a  great  regard  for  our  late  col- 
league who  was  the  US.  Representative 
from  her  district.  He  also  was  very 
courteous  to  the  members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegation  and  was  ready  to 
give  advice  and  suggestions  on  any  prob- 
lem. 

I  agree  with  my  colleagues  that  we 
have  lost  a  great  legislator  and  a  great 
American.  = 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  pa.ssing  of  our  beloved  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  we  and  the 
country  have  experienced  a  loss  which 
will  long  be  felt.  He  was  a  giant  among 
statesmen,  a  leader  with  the  human  un- 
derstanding always  to  inspire  respect  and 
usually  to  inspire  strong  allegiance  for 
his  causes.  His  objectives  were  in- 
variably for  the  strength  of  our  country 
and  were  characterized  by  his  strong 
belief  in  democracy  and  the  basic  good 
intentions  of  human  kind.  He  has  left 
a  record  of  great  achievement  in  legis- 
lation. His  indomitable  courage  and 
persistence  for  the  good  of  mankind 
have  made  for  him  a  secure  place  in 
immortality. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr  Speaker,  on  May  29, 
1963,  Sidney  Yudain,  editor  and  publish- 


er of  the  newspaper  of  Capitol  Hill.  Roll 
Call,  said: 

The  prolonged  illness  of  veteran  Repre- 
sentative Fkancis  E.  WALm.  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  a  severe  blow  to  the 
operation  of  Congress.  His  absence  leaves  a 
gaping  leadership  vacancy  to  be  filled. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  Congress- 
man W.^LTER  was  held  is  summarized  in 
the  following  article  by  Mr.  Yudain  It 
is  nice  to  know  that  Francis  Walter  had 
a  chance  to  read  this  before  his  absence 
from  the  House  became  permanent: 
Tad  W.*LTrR's  Absence  Noticeable  n» 
Congress 

The  prolonged  Illness  of  veteran  Repre- 
.■ventatUe  Francis  E  Walter.  Demtx-rat.  of 
Pennsylanvla.  has  been  a  severe  blow  to  the 
operations  of  Congress.  His  absence  leaves 
a   gaping    leadership    vacancy    to   be    tilled. 

Although  best  known  nationally  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  tJn-Amerlcan  Activities 
Committee.  Waltfr  Is  more  ramlllar  to  his 
colleagues  as  one  of  the  real  backstage  man- 
agers of  the  House.  He  Is  among  the  hand- 
ful of  key  lawmakers  In  the  unwieldy  body 
of  435  who  actually  run  the  show 

Most  of  W/U-TEA's  committees  have  been 
limping  along  without  him  The  House 
Democratic  caucus,  of  which  he  Is  chairman, 
has,  however,  been  practically  stalemated. 

One  result  of  Walter's  ailment  has  been  to 
place  In  Jeopardy  the  continued  existence 
of  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 
F^llminatKMi  of  the  controversial  con^mlltee. 
lonK  ar.  objective  In  some  quarters,  might  be 
now  accomplished  If  Waltek  does  not  seek 
reelection 

Pressures  t<i  reduce  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  to  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  would  gain  added 
force  In  the  next  Congress  if  such  an  action 
did  not  Involve  the  prestigious  Walter 
However,  other  members  of  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  could  be  ex- 
pected to  oppose  such  a  plan 

The  extent  of  Walters  Illness  became 
known  last  week  when  his  physician.  Dr 
Darrell  C  Craln.  said  tests  had  confirmed 
that  Walter.  69.  suffers  from   leukemia 

The  Congressman  Issued  a  statement  say- 
ing that  I  have  been  struggling  for  several 
weeks  to  regain  my  strength. 

"With  the  help  of  God  and  my  physicians 
I  hope  to  sufflclently  recover  and  to  resume 
my  congressional  duties  I  have  requested 
Dr.  Craln  to  Issue  a  weekly  report  on  my 
condition   unless   otherwise    Indicated. 

"I  want  to  thank  my  friends  and  well- 
wishers  who  through  their  cards  and  encour- 
aging letters  and  beautiful  flowers  have 
helfjed  to  make  my  hospital  stay  brighter  and 
the  days  shorter  " 

Walter  .s  office  siild  "the  Congressman  has 
actively  transacted  his  congressional  duties 
from  his  bed  at  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity Hospital  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
his  confinement."  He  has  been  hospitalized 
for  most  of  the  year 

One  of  Walter  s  Jobs  has  been  to  head  the 
House  Patronage  Committee  which  clears 
administrative  employees  of  the  Chamber 
This  group  has  reportedly  kept  fairly  up  to 
date  on  filling  the  vacancies  which  occur, 
held  one  meeting  Monday 

Walter  Is  second-ranking  Democrat  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  which  this  year  will 
consider  a  series  of  legislative  proposals  on 
civil  right*  An  expert  parliamentarian,  he 
presided  during  House  pas.sage  of  the  last 
civil  rights  bill  and  will  be  sorely  missed  In 
efTorts  to  pass  a  new  one 

A  Congressman  for  31  years.  Walter  holds 
chairmanships  of  two  Judiciary  Suljcom- 
mlttees  which  will  have  to  be  filled  If  he 
does  not  run  again  Representative  Peter 
RoDiNO.  Dem<x;rat.  of  New  Jersey,  whose 
district  has  many  Americans  of   foreign  ex- 


traction, could  receive  the  Immigration  and 
Naturall;eatlou   Subcommittee. 

Because  of  persistent  liberal  efforts  to  abol- 
Ish  or  downgrade  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  Representative  Walter 
is  known  to  some  Americans  as  its  almost 
sinister  chairman.  To  his  colleagues,  how- 
ever,  he  is  "Tad"  Walter — a  warm,  friendly 
and  Immensly  capable  lawmaker 

In  remarks  on  the  House  flotir  last  week, 
lop  members  of  the  leadership  of  both  par- 
ties lauded  Walter  as  a  valuable  and  highly 
respected  Congressman 

House  Democratic  Whip  Half  Boccs.  of 
Louisiana,  leading  the  tribute,  put  it  thu 
way: 

"Tad  '  Walter  Is  one  of  the  ablest  men  1 
have  ever  .served  with.  He  Is  able  and  etlec- 
llve  in  everything  that  he  undertakes 

His  brilliant  and  penetrating  mind  hli 
Instinctive  capacity  for  leadership,  his  thor- 
oughnes.<i  as  a  legislative  student,  his  firm- 
ness and  fairness  as  a  presiding  officer,  hl« 
ability  to  work  with  other  men  and  to  get 
other  men  to  work  ti^gether,  his  quiet,  deeply 
felt  patriotism-  these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
qualities  that  have  made  "Tad"  Walteji  a  big 
name  and  a  big  figure  In  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  so  many  years  " 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
deep  sorrow  at  the  passing  over  the  week- 
end of  the  Honorable  Francis  Walter. 

A  man  who  served  his  district,  his 
State,  and  his  country  for  many  years 
with  a  thorough  and  unflinching  dedica- 
tion to  his  point  of  view.  Congressman 
Walter  .shall  be  missed  by  many. 

I  know  that  every  Memt>er  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  feel  his  loss.  The 
passing  of  this  veteran  legislator  and 
parliamentary  expert  will  be  mourned 
here  by  many  of  us — from  those  who 
worked  with  him  on  his  various  commit- 
tees to  those  who  came  to  respect  his  ded- 
ication to  his  point  of  view  and  further 
to  thase  who  knew  him  on  the  floor  ol 
the  House  as  a  capable  legislator. 

I  particularly  recall  our  departed  col- 
league's work  as  one  of  the  key  Members 
In  leading  the  fight  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent discretionary'  powers  In  dealing  with 
Communist-dominated  countries. 

His  ability  and  dedication  in  other  con- 
gressional fields  also  is  well-established. 

First,  we  well  know  his  work  as  chair- 
man of  the  Hou.se  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  and  as  a  Member  of 
House  of  Representatives  since  the  73d 
Congress. 

Second.  Tad  "  Walter  conceived  and 
Kuided  through  Congress  leyislation 
which  opened  our  doors  to  many  dis- 
placed persons  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  homes  by  World  MC^''  I^  ^^  ^^^ 
lent  capable  assistance  to  other  immi- 
gration laws. 

M.v  wife  joins  me  in  expressing  deep 
sympathy  to  his  family.  May  they  derive 
some  small  consolation  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  their  loss  is  shared  by  his  many 
friends. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  re- 
peat what  I  have  only  recently  had  oc- 
casion to  say  about  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Walter  1. 

When  we  referred  to  him  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  we  intended 
more  than  an  idle  formal  expression,  for 
he  was  in  truth  a  gentleman  in  every 
sense  which  that  word  connotes.  As  gen- 
tlemanly and  as  genteel  as  he  was,  he  was 
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not  wanting  in  that  quality  of  firmness, 
without  which  no  gentleman  can  be  a 
true  man.  That  quality  of  firmness,  born 
of  deep  dedication  to  principle  and  cour- 
age of  conviction  enabled  him  to  stand 
steadfastly  when  the  storms  of  contro- 
versy would  have  dislodged  a  lesser  man. 

As  the  ranking  member.  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  under  his  chairman- 
ship on  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  Never  has  any 
chairman  of  any  committee  or  any  sub- 
committee of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives en.ioyed  more  universal  and  more 
unreserved  respect  among  the  members 
of  his  committee. 

Congressman  Waltff;  was  not  only  the 
sponsor  and  the  patron  but  the  principal 
architect  of  the  Walter-McCarran  Act. 
which  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  most  generous  immigration  and  nat- 
uralization statute  on  the  books  of  any 
modern  nation  of  the  world.  He  was  also 
the  moving  force  in  the  establishment  of 
the  International  Committee  on  Euro- 
pean Migration,  which  has  resettled 
countless  thousand.s  of  displaced  persons, 
the  hapless  victims  of  tyranny  and  per- 
secution. 

Perhaps  no  man  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  touched  more  lives  in  more  re- 
mote and  isolated  areas  of  the  world  in  a 
more  benevolent  way  than  has  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania.  "Tad" 
Walter. 

To  his  family  and  his  numberless 
friends.  I  extend  my  deei>est  sympathy. 
His  spirit  will  linger  long  in  all  our  hearts 
and  will  continue  to  influence  the  course 
of  the  Nation's  destiny.  Richly  he  has 
earned  the  tribute.  "Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant." 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  Chamber  today  a  place 
is  vacant,  a  strong  voice  is  stilled,  be- 
cause an  extraordinary  man  has  just 
passed  from  our  midst. 

We  assemble  in  a  period  of  sadness 
to  honor  a  departed  comrade  and  friend 
who  faithfully  and  honorably  served  the 
people  of  his  district  and  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  Nation  for  30  years. 

"Tad"  Walter  was  my  personal  friend 
and  colleague  for  many  of  those  30  years. 
He  was  an  able  statesman,  a  good  con- 
fident and  adviser,  and  his  passing  is  a 
sad  loss  to  both  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  our  country.  Because  of  his 
keen  foresight,  legislative  knowledge, 
and  untiring  efTorts  much  solid  and 
progressive  legislation  has  been  written 
into  the  statute  books. 

His  departure  leaves  a  vacuum  in  this 
House  that  will  be  felt  by  most  of  us 
who  knew  him  and  respected  him  during 
his  many  valiant  struggles  in  the  interest 
of  all  people  and  in  good  government. 

Francis  E.  Walter  has  gone  to  meet 
his  Maker,  and  I  am  certain  that  he  will 
receive  much  of  the  reward  that  was  due 
him  on  earth.  We  here  will  miss  him. 
The  people  of  his  home  district  and  the 
State  will  miss  him,  as  will  this  great 
Nation  miss  him. 

It  was  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to 
serve  with  him,  lo,  these  many  years. 
His  toil  on  this  earth  has  ended.  May 
he  rest  in  peaceful  sleep. 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  personal  sadness  that  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  Francis  Walter.  Many  times 
I  have  personally  known  his  great  kind- 
ness and  thoughtfulness.  I  shall  miss 
his  presence  in  this  House. 

Many  newspaper  articles  in  the  last 
few  days  have  discussed  Francis  Wal- 
ter's great  power  in  this  House  and  who 
will  be  his  inheritors.  Most  of  us  will 
probably  agree  that  his  influence  was 
so  much  a  product  of  his  own  personal- 
ity that  no  one  can  actually  take  his 
place.  Francis  Walter  was  the  true  ex- 
emplar of  the  great  legislator — one  who 
holds  great  power  because  of  his  per- 
sonal standing  with  his  colleagues.  His 
unique  combination  of  intelligence,  fair- 
ness, diligence,  and  unfailing  courtesy 
gave  him  a  .special  role  in  this  body. 
"Tad"  Walter's  speeches  during  general 
debate  could  sway  votes,  many  votes. 
Speaker  Rayburn  was  known  to  have 
commented  often  on  Francis  Walter's 
great  qualifications  for  leadership  in 
this  House. 

The  name  of  Francis  Walter  has  be- 
come so  associated  with  the  fields  of  in- 
ternal security  and  immigration  that 
it  is  often  forgotten  that  he  was  active 
in  many  other  legislative  fields.  "Tad" 
Walter  began  his  legi.slative  career  in  the 
73d  Congress  in  1933  with  the  start  of 
the  New  Deal.  The  assumption  by  our 
Government  of  new  responsibilities  for 
the  establishment  of  social  justice  and 
equal  opportunity  owe  much  to  his  ener- 
getic support.  Indeed  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  an  early  minimum  wage  act 
which  required  corporations  working  on 
Government  contracts  to  pay  the  pre- 
vailing wage. 

Perhaps  Francis  Walter's  most  shining 
achievements  have  resulted  from  his 
championship  of  persons  made  homeless 
by  war.  Europeans  have  acclaimed  the 
great  humanitarian  service  he  performed 
for  those  displaced  by  World  War  II. 
Long  after  most  others  had  forgotten 
about  the  plight  of  those  displaced  by 
war  and  social  upheaval,  FR-ancis  Walter 
was  concerned  that  the  United  States 
continue  to  be  a  haven  for  the  world's 
"tired,  poor,  and  huddled  mas.ses. "  Con- 
gressman Walter  was  also  instrumental 
in  iJermitting  the  emergency  entity  into 
this  country  of  the  refugees  from  the 
Hungarian  revolution  and  from  Com- 
munist China  and  Cuba. 

Francis  Walter  left  many  testimonials 
to  his  career  in  this  House.  His  name 
was  synonomous  with  the  legislative 
fields  of  internal  security  and  immigra- 
tion. But,  above  all  else,  I  think  I  shall 
remember  'Tad  "  Walter  for  his  great 
personal  qualities  of  kindness  and  fair- 
ness. Those  qualities  were  always  so 
well  demonstrated  in  his  customary  role 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House.  When  especially  contro- 
versial measures  were  scheduled  for 
House  debate,  Francis  Walter  was  usual- 
ly chosen  as  presiding  officer  because  his 
fairness  and  parliamentary  skill  were  so 
universally  recognized.  Though  many 
disagreed  with  Francis  Walter  on  va- 
rious issues,  there  were  few  who  did  not 
admire  him  for  the  ability,  conscientious- 
ness, and  fairness  that  so  often  gained 
him    overwhelming    tribute    from   both 


sides  of  the  aisle  at  the  end  of  a  long 
legislative  battle.  We  will  miss  his  wise 
counsel,  his  friendship,  and  guidance  in 
the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
on  Friday,  May  31,  1963,  of  Representa- 
tive Francis  E.  Walter,  of  Pennsylvania, 
gives  us  an  opportunity  for  once  to  take 
the  funeral  oration  out  of  its  accepted 
context  of  eulogy  and  bereavement 
merely,  and  place  it  more  in  the  light  of 
a  profound  lesson  for  the  living.  When 
I  first  got  news  of  his  passing  it  caused 
me  to  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  only  a 
handful,  including  the  Speaker,  had 
served  with  him  in  this  Chamber  longer 
than  I  have.  It  caused  me  to  reflect 
upon  the  fact  that,  like  Representative 
Walter,  perhaps  the  greatest  men  of  our 
country,  and  those  who  contributed  most 
to  it.  and,  indeed,  perhaps  the  greatest 
men  of  all  time,  even  in  the  field  of  re- 
ligion, were  what  is  known  as  "contro- 
versial personalities." 

Francis  E.  Walter,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
longs eminently  in  a  galaxy  of  the  most 
controversial  figuies  of  our  era,  and  for 
this,  as  for  so  many  other  qualities  that 
made  his  life  and  his  career  so  worthy, 
he  was  another  of  those  legislative  heroes 
who  belongs  in  any  well -conceived  com- 
pilation of  America's  profiles  in  courage. 
Representative  Walter's  passing  caused 
me  to  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  in  his 
more  than  30  years  in  this  Chamber  I 
had  come  to  appreciate  him  as  a  complete 
legislator.  The  complete  legislator  has 
to  have  knowledge  in  depth  of  his  sub- 
ject. The  complete  legislator  has  to 
have  an  understanding  of  the  political 
practicalities  of  the  problem  in  his  hands. 
The  complete  legislator  has  to  have  a 
sensitive  finger  on  the  pulse  of  his  peo- 
ple. He  has  to  have  a  grasp  and  respect 
for  the  judgments  of  his  colleagues  even 
when  tlicy  are  most  violently  opposed  to 
his  own.  He  has  to  have  the  common 
touch  and  a  mastery  of  the  elite  refine- 
ments of  political  maneuver  on  the  high- 
est levels  of  the  science  called  p>olitics. 
Then,  at  the  trigger  moment  in  a  legisla- 
tive campaign  for  some  major  F>olicy,  he 
stands  or  falls  on  the  courage,  the  pa- 
triotism, the  risks  which  determine  his 
character  as  a  man  as  well  as  a  politi- 
cian. 

On  all  these  points  the  life  and  career 
of  Representative  Francis  E.  Walter  are 
an  inspiring  lesson  to  the  living. 

For.  of  course,  having  observed  him 
closely  and  fought  at  his  side — and  not 
always  with  him — through  more  than 
three  decades  and  a  harrowing  series  of 
crises,  I  had  come  to  recognize  in  him 
the  legislators'  legislator.  He  was  what 
I  would  call  the  scholar  of  the  legisla- 
tor's craft.  And  he  had  that  quality 
that  made  other  men  of  ability  and  dis- 
tinction recognize  his  capacity  for 
leadership.  The  interests  that  engaged 
him  and  the  breadth  of  his  knowledge  on 
a  wide  spectrum  of  subjects  made  him 
one  of  the  best  informed  legislators  in 
this  Chamber.  It  may  be  correct  to  say 
that  he  majored  here  as  a  legislator  in 
the  fields  of  naturalization  and  immi- 
gration and  the  judiciary.  On  his  pass- 
ing, as  we  all  know,  he  was  on  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  as  its 
chairman,  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
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and  on  the  Joint  Committ<>c  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Policy.  His  knowl- 
edge in  all  these  areas  was  precise,  total, 
and  rich  In  the  thinking  he  applied  to 
what  he  knew. 

Thus.  I  think  my  emphasis  justified, 
that  what  distinguished  Representative 
Walter  more  than  any  one  quality,  so 
far  as  his  basic  equipment  was  con- 
cerned, was  the  sweep  and  scope  of  his 
knowledge,  and  his  genius  for  applying  it 
to  the  problems  that  confronted  our 
country  through  two  wars,  a  shocking 
economic  depression,  Korea  and  all  the 
strategic  and  dirty  little  crises  of  the 
Communist-agitated  cold  war.  Oh.  I 
know  there  have  been  those  who,  while 
not  thinking  ill  of  Representative 
Walter,  complained  that  he  frequently 
blew  hot  and  then  he  blew  cold.  What 
they  really  mean  is  that  he  was  judicial, 
and  that  he  blew  cold  when  they  dis- 
agreed with  him.  but  that  he  blew  warm 
when  he  was  on  terms  of  legislative 
amiabihty  with  those  who  professed  not 
to  understand  him.  When  I  say  he  was 
judicial  I  mean  that  he  had  no  lopsided 
view  of  the  functions  of  the  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee.  He  had  no 
prejudices  per  se  against  any  form  of 
thought  however  abhorrent  it  might  be 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  American 
tradition.  What  he  had  prejudices 
against — and  powerful  prejudices — were 
the  enemies  of  our  countiy-  W'hat  he 
had  prejudices  against  was  an  outspoken, 
obvious,  proved,  brazen,  flouting  interna- 
tional conspiracy  that  had  its  collabora- 
tors, its  apparatus,  its  underground,  on 
this  soil. 

In  this,  too,  I  insist,  there  is  a  profound 
le.sson  for  the  living. 

For  as  chairman  of  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  he  fought  hard  and 
did  right  by  his  country  although  forces 
aligned  against  him — many  of  them 
from,  no  doubt,  decent  motives — made 
him  and  his  committee  the  targets  of  a 
continuing  attack  that  could  hardly  be 
termed  either  fair,  judicial,  or  objective. 
The  Congressman  from  Pennsylvania, 
whose  death  all  of  us  here  so  deeply 
mourn  knew  no  lawful  and  legislative 
limits  to  a  constitutionally  correct  on- 
slaught upon  fascism  or  communism.  It 
made  no  difference  to  him  when  either 
threatened  the  peace  of  this  land,  wheth- 
er the  threat  was  formidable,  as  it  was 
insidious,  or  whether  the  threat  wa.s 
half-concealed  and  merely  the  pusilani- 
mous  connivings  of  cellar-hiding  mis- 
chiefmakers. 

By  the  same  token  our  colleague  held 
out  the  hand  of  legislative  friendship 
and  acceptability  to  refugees  and  emi- 
grants when  it  was  a  matter  of  decency 
and  compassion  and  not  a  matter  of 
fighting  infiltrating  foreign  enemies.  It 
was  Representative  Walter,  after  all, 
who  made  possible  passage  of  immigra- 
tion and  refugee  legislation  for  which  as 
recently  as  1962  he  was  cited  with  ap- 
plause by  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Ref- 
ugees. 

But  it  is  wrong  to  assume  that  the  life 
and  activities  of  Congressman  Walter 
centered  upon  our  Communist  and  Fas- 
cist enemies  or  was  concerned  with 
merely  the  periphery  legislation  that 
these   enemies  of   our   country   evoked. 


The  range  of  Representative  Walter's 
legislative  accomplishments  went  further 
and  beyond  this  field  and  was  effective 
and  beneficial  in  the  whole  range  of  con- 
gressional legislation  over  the  decades. 
It  was  effective  because  his  leadership 
was  effective.  It  was  effective  because 
while  he  was  not  holding  any  major  com- 
mittee chairmanship  he  had  the  respect 
and  the  support,  the  loyalty  and  the  af- 
fection, of  colleagues  who  saw  in  him — 
because  they  were  close  to  him — what  his 
not  too  just  and  less  restrained  critics 
were  incapable  of  appreciating.  If  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  criticism  lev- 
eled again.*;!  Repre-^^entative  Walter  were 
true  he  could  not  have  ri.scn  to  the  posi- 
tion of  eminence,  based  on  character,  he 
so  much  enjoyed  in  this  Chamber. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  of  all  con- 
sists in  the  tributes  paid  to  Representa- 
tive Walter  durine  his  illness  with  leu- 
kemia which  finally  caused  his  end  in 
Georgetown  hospital.  These  tributes 
came  from  the  very  colleagues  in  this 
House — many  of  them — who  had  op- 
posed Walter's  major  legislative  pro- 
posals most  bitterly.  It  Is  Impossible 
under  the  democratic  process  to  live  leg- 
islatively with  a  colleague  for  more  than 
30  years  and  agree  with  him  on  all  points. 
But  what  I  sincerely  believe  all  of  us 
here  were  agreed  upon  was  the  IndustiT. 
the  judicial  aspect  of  his  hard  fighting, 
and  the  justice  that  Representative 
Walter  brought  to  his  legislative  job. 

There  is  a  vast  body  of  legislation  now 
on  our  statute  books,  some  of  the  most 
progressive  and  forward  looking  legisla- 
tion of  the  century,  which  owes  its  mo.^t 
powerful  support  to  Representative  Wal- 
ter. Often  this  support  was  determin- 
ing and  immensely  fruitful.  Our  coun- 
try and  the  whole  free  world  has  become 
a  better  place  to  live  in  because  of  the 
prodigious  efforts  in  the  legislative  field 
of  Representative  Francis  E.  Walter. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
statesman,  our  esteemed  colleague.  Fran- 
cis E.  Walter,  has  passed  this  way.  spent 
his  expert  and  superior  legislative  tal- 
ents here,  and  retired  through  the  portals 
of  immortality  to  give  an  account  to  the 
final  judge  of  liis  stewardship. 

A  few  day%  ago — May  26 — he  received 
in  thLs  House  the  merited  plaudits  and 
encomiums  of  his  colleagues  on  the  cele- 
bration of  his  69th  bu-thday.  His  long 
.service  in  this  body — 30  years — added  to 
his  stature  as  a  statesman,  parliamen- 
tarian, and  advocate.  His  duties  in  Con- 
gress encompassed  many  fields  in  the 
area  of  legislation.  As  chairman  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  he 
wielded  tremendous  powers  over  the  lives 
and  reputations  of  our  citizenry  who 
were  subpenaed  as  witnesses  under  sub- 
versive charges.  In  this  delicate  opera- 
tion he  was  subjected  to  the  most  caustic 
criticism  ever  leveled  against  a  public 
sei-vant. 

As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  Matters  again  he 
received  the  critical  lambastings  of  etli- 
nic  groups  who  questioned  the  quota  lim- 
itations of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  af- 
fecting their  respective  groups. 

Yet.  in  recent  years  "Tad,"  as  he  was 
affectionately  called  by  liis  intimates, 
had  not  only  improved  procedure  both 


in  the  field  of  investigation  and  the  con- 
duct of  hearings,  but  he  also  tightened 
the  rules  of  the  admissibility  of  evidence 

He  was  conscious  of  the  purposes  of 
the  committee  and  perfected  its  aims  as 
the  strongest  disciplinary  arm  of  Gov- 
ernment  operating  for  the  security  of  the 
Nation  against  their  persons  and  subver- 
sive  programs  to  undermine  our  Gov- 
ernment.  Yet  in  spite  of  a  burning  pa. 
triotism  to  destroy  these  activities  by 
official  exposure  to  the  public — he  con- 
trolled his  feelings  and  conducted  these 
hearings  in  a  cold  impervious  way  pro- 
tocting  the  righUs  of  witnesses  and  with 
analytical  judgment  enforced  the  rules 
of  procedure  as  a  court  of  inquiry. 

After  the  passage  of  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  he  continued  the  study  of  the 
immigrant  question  which  resulted  in  a 
new  appraisal  of  certain  levels  in  the 
immigration  problem. 

He  pioneered  the  liberalizing  of  these 
immigration  limitations  by  the  passage 
of  bills  permitting  the  unification  of 
families;  the  entry  of  adopted  orphans, 
and  lie  made  it  possible  for  thousands  to 
join  their  kin. 

His  legislation  to  permit  the  entiy  of 
trained  artisan  immigrants  whose  talents 
as  marble  and  stone  men  and  tailors  and 
so  forth  were  needed  by  industry  was  a 
contribution  to  the  economy. 

His  parliamentary  a.stutene.ss  as  clrnir- 
man  of  the  party  caucus,  of  the  \^liole 
House,  or  on  the  floor  went  unquestioned. 

We  of  the  Illinois  delegation  regret  his 
trreat  lo.ss  to  the  Congress,  the  citizens 
of  the  Nation  and  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania of  a  most  distinguished  state.sman, 
lawyer,  and  patriot.  We  extend  to  his 
family  our  heartfelt  condolences  and 
join  in  prayor  with  them  that  God  re- 
ward him  with  bles.sed  peace  and  rest 
everlasting. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
man,  a  great  legislator  and  a  great 
patriot  has  been  surmnoned  from  our 
midst  here  to  the  Heavenly  Council 
above. 

Few  men  have  equaled  the  contribu- 
tion of  legislative  knowledge,  parlia- 
mentary skill,  directive  guidance  and 
presiding  justice  that  Representative 
Francis  E.  Waltek  made  to  this  body 
over  a  period  of  more  than  30  years. 
Although  his  time,  because  of  the  many 
ofTices  he  held,  was  at  a  premium,  he 
always  could  spare  as  much  of  it  as  was 
needed  to  teach  and  coun.sel  colleagues 
with  le.sser  knowledge  and  experience. 

■■  Tad  "  Walter  was  steaoTastly  deter- 
mined in  the  accompli.slunent  of  what  he 
believed  was  legislatively  right,  but  he 
was  the  fiist  to  in.sist  that  those  of  dif- 
ferent convictions  be  heard.  He  was  a 
man  of  unusually  varied  background 
and  projection,  which  perhaps  ac- 
counted for  his  extraordinary  under- 
standing, insight,  and  instinct. 

It  was  my  honor  to  be  closely  associ- 
ated with  ■  Tad  "  Walter  as  a  ffllow 
member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  I  was  privileged  to  call  him 
friend.  His  genius  and  his  talents  will 
be  sorely  mis.sed  in  that  committee  and 
in  this  Chamber.  The  Nation  has  lo^t 
one  of  its  dedicated  legislators  and  I 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  here,  am 


deeply  saddened  by  the  departure  of  a 
close  friend. 

Although  "Tad"  Walter  has  been 
called  to  a  higher  place,  the  spirit  of  his 
inspiring  guidance  and  genius  will  for- 
ever remain  a  part  of  the  hallowed  at- 
mosphere of  this  Chamber.  While  we 
join  in  our  prayers  for  our  beloved  col- 
league, we  extend  our  deepest  symp>athy 
to  the  bereaved  members  of  his  family. 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Francis 
Walter  and  myself  were  friends  for 
many  years.  His  passing  leaves  a  vac- 
uum I  cannot  believe  that  I  shall  not 
see  him  again. 

The  force  of  his  personality  was  such 
that  he  was  a  felt  presence  in  the  House. 
His  carriage,  his  voice,  his  smile,  are 
etched  in  my  memory.  There  was  a  side 
to  Francis  Walter  not  many  outsiders 
knew — his  wit  and  his  humor,  for  ex- 
ample. Often  on  the  way  to  the  floor, 
he  would  pass  my  office,  stick  his  head 
in  the  door  to  tell  me  the  latest  story 
or  witticism  he  had  heard  and  knew  I 
would  appreciate  He  had  a  personal 
magnetism  which  could  not  be  denied. 

Not  many  knew  of  his  quiet  kindness — 
the  number  of  boys  he  had  sent  through 
college,  the  toys  that  he  had  distributed 
to  the  underprivileged,  his  fight  for  ade- 
quate housing  and  water  resources  to 
help  the  oppressed.  He  never  advertised 
the.se  deeds  of  goodness,  and  I  did  not 
learn  them  from  him.  but  from  those 
who  were  the  beneficiaries  of  his  deeds. 

Few  of  the  general  jjublic  were  aware 
of  the  fact  that  he  sponsored  legislation 
and  had  it  enacted  to  help  refugees 
throughout  the  world  and  to  reunite 
families.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Inter- 
Governmental  Committee  on  European 
Migration,  and  it  was  from  his  strength 
and  support  that  the  organization  gained 
sustenance. 

All  of  us.  here,  knew  how  he  loved  the 
House  of  Representatives.  His  duties 
and  responsibilities  were  heavy  but  he 
never  evaded  them.  He  could  have,  had 
he  .so  wished,  retreated  from  many  of 
these  responsibillites  and  there  would 
have  been  none  to  blame  him.  but  it  was 
not  his  nature  to  do  this. 

His  unmatched  parliamentary  skill  is 
a  fact  known  to  all.  His  knowledge  of 
the  law  he  proved  over  and  over  again 
at  committee  meetings  from  which  he 
was  rarely  absent.  It  was  a  thing  of 
beauty  to  watch  him  preside  when  major 
bills  were  before  us.  Every  eannark  of 
leadership  was  stamped  upon  him.  He 
had  courage,  decisiveness,  intelligence. 

I  shall  miss  him  keenly.  The  House  of 
Representatives  will  not  be  the  same 
without  him. 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  this 
afternoon  in  paying  tribute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania.  Congressman 
Francis  E.  Walter,  who  died  last  week 
after  a  long  and  courageous  fight  against 
leukemia. 

It  has  not  been  my  privilege  to  have 
served  a  long  time  in  this  body,  but  dur- 
ing the  15  months  I  have  been  here  I 
have  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe 
the  affection  and  resp>ect  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  for  Congressman 
Walter. 


His  career  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives spanned  a  period  of  30  years,  and  in 
that  time  he  carved  a  remarkable  and 
memorable  niche  for  himself  as  a  pwwer- 
ful  and  infiuential  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress. He  was  an  able  and  dedicated 
public  servant,  and  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  his  friends  and  associates. 

May  I  extend  my  deep  and  sincere 
sympathies  at  this  time  to  his  wife  and 
his  family. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
all  of  us  as  individuals  have  lost  a  valued 
friend  in  the  late  Congressman  Francis 
E.  Walter,  this  House  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  outstanding  figures — one  whose 
skill  as  a  parliamentarian  was  reflected 
in  the  confidence  which  all  of  us  placed 
in  his  fairness  and  integrity  during  the 
many  in.stances  when  he  presided  over 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on 
extremely  complex  legislation. 

The  news  accounts  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania's  I  Mr.  Walter]  death 
have  all  noted  the  controversial  nature 
of  some  of  his  legislative  activities.  I 
know  of  no  Member  of  the  House  whose 
public  image  as  a  storm  center  on  con- 
troversial issues  was  less  in  keeping  with 
the  graciousne-ss  with  which  he  treated 
all  of  us.  I  differed  from  time  to  time 
with  '  Tad  ■  Walter  on  .specific  issues,  but 
I  never  doubted  for  one  moment  the  vast 
grasp  of  his  knowledge  on  the  is.sues  on 
which  he  took  controversial  stands. 

Those  who  remember  the  controversial 
nature  of  some  of  his  legislative  pro- 
posals forget  that  Francis  Walter  was 
probably  more  directly  responsible  than 
any  single  individual  in  our  Nation  for 
providing  a  haven  for  the  dispossessed 
and  hopeless  displaced  persons  whose 
plight  after  World  War  II  seared  the 
conscience  of  decent  peoples  everywhere. 

I  am  grateful  for  having  known  Con- 
gressman Walter,  for  having  had  the 
opportunity  to  serve  with  him  in  the  87th 
Congress  on  the  Democratic  caucus  and 
the  Democratic  steering  committee.  I 
shall  miss  his  warm  smile  and  his  help- 
fulness. He  was  an  outstanding  Ameri- 
can. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  suffered  a  tragic 
loss  in  the  passing  of  our  beloved  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Honorable  Francis  E.  Walter. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  "Tad" 
Walter  on  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  to  come  to  admire  his  outstand- 
ing skill  as  a  lawyer,  his  mastery  of  par- 
liamentary procedure,  his  talents  in  the 
legislative  art  of  compromise,  and  his 
courageous  independence  of  thought  and 
steadfast  devotion  to  principle. 

My  most  recent  association  with  'Tad' 
was  last  November,  when  we  both  served 
on  the  American  delegation  to  the  17th 
session  of  the  Council  of  the  Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Committee  for  European  Mi- 
gration at  Geneva.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  delegates  from  the  28  other  nations 
held  Representative  Walter  in  the  high- 
est regard  and  valued  his  judgment  on 
the  proposals  considered  at  the  Council 
meeting.  Indeed,  this  program  which  in 
a  10-year  pxeriod  resettled  surplus  Euro- 
pean populations  to  areas  of  the  world 
where  their  skills  and  talents  would  help 


develop  natural  resources  was  largely 
the  brainchild  of  "Tad"  Walter. 

We  all  know  "Tad"  Walter's  unflinch- 
ing courage  as  chairman  of  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  of  the 
House  when  he,  personally,  as  well  as  the 
committee,  were  subjected  to  vicious,  un- 
fair attacks. 

I  am  sure  it  was  "Tad"  Walter's  ex- 
perience with  that  committee  and  the 
filming  of  the  demonstration  in  San 
Francisco  which  convinced  him  that 
Hou.se  committees  should  not  be  denied 
the  use  of  television,  radio,  and  photog- 
raphy, .so  that  the  American  people  could 
know  by  firsthand  observation  the  truth 
about  committees  and  their  work.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  87th  Congress,  we 
discussed  reform  in  House  procedure  and 
he  assured  me  that  he  had  urged  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Speaker 
McCoRMACK,  to  rule  that  the  committees, 
in  their  discretion,  could  allow  the  cov- 
erage of  their  public  hearings  through 
the  use  of  these  new  modern  media  of 
communication. 

I  mention  this  because  while  "Tad" 
Walter,  as  one  of  the  senior  members 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  House, 
was  a  good  team  player  and  a  part  of 
the  House  leadership,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  independent  and  determined  some- 
times to  the  extent  of  battling  others  in 
his  own  party  when  he  was  strongly  con- 
vinced on  a  matter  of  principle. 

We  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  espe- 
cially and  all  Members  of  the  House  will 
miss  his  judgment,  the  knowledge  of  par- 
liamentary rules  and  the  wise  counsel 
and  assistance  of  this  able  lawyer  and 
legislator. 

I  extend  my  deep  sympathy  to  Con- 
gre.ssmen  Walter's  family,  his  congres- 
sional staff,  and  the  staff  of  his  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  deep  appreciation  for  the 
services  that  he  gave  to  his  fellowman 
and  to  me  personally  that  I  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  life  of  our  late  colleague 
and  friend,  the  Honorable  Francis  E. 
Walter,  of  Pennsylvania. 

To  me,  it  is  a  truism  that  every  member 
of  the  human  race  wants  to  live  so  that 
when  his  time  comes  to  say  farewell  that 
he  will  be  missed  by  his  loved  ones  and 
by  his  coworkers.  I  know-  that  "Tad.  "  as 
we  affectionately  called  him.  would  be 
pleased,  in  all  due  humility,  at  this  me- 
morial service  which  is  being  tendered  to 
his  memoi-y  today.  His  abilities  and  con- 
tributions have  been  voiced  far  more  ably 
by  my  colleagues  who  have  preceded  me 
than  I  could  possibly  do  and  still  render 
to  him  the  proper  evaluation  and  respect 
which  his  memory  deserves. 

I  became  acquainted  with  "Tad"  soon 
after  coming  to  Congress  and  our  asso- 
ciation grew  into  a  friendship  which  I 
have  appreciated  very  much  throughout 
the  years.  In  all  of  the  dealings  which  I 
had  with  him,  and  they  were  many  and 
varied,  he  was  always  a  courteous  gentle- 
man, an  understanding  colleague,  and  a 
charitable  friend.  Thus,  to  his  noble 
character  and  his  dedication  I  pay  my 
most  sincere  respect.  We  shall  miss  him 
sorely  as  the  days  come  and  go.    We  can 
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join,  however,  in  testifying  before  man- 
kind that  the  world  is  a  better  place  be- 
cause ■Tad"  Walter  was  privileged  to 
have  walked  a  part  of  the  way  with  his 
fellow  man. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  influence  which  accrued  to  Francis 
Walter  in  his  long  tenure  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  many  American  in- 
stitutions and  beliefs  have  been  in- 
delibly marked.  Sometimes  his  actions 
stured  controversy,  but  whether  one 
shared  his  beliefs  fully  or  not.  no  one 
who  worked  with  him  ever  doubted  the 
sincerity  and  integrity  and  devotion  to 
his  country  which  animated  all  his  ac- 
tions. As  a  newcomer  to  Congress  I 
found  him  to  be  extremely  helpful  in  ad- 
vancing special  legislation  for  the  relief 
of  my  constituents. 

The  House  of  Representatives  will 
never  be  quite  the  same  again.  I  ex- 
tend my  condolences  to  his  family  with 
the  hope  that  they  will  f^nd  comfort  in 
the  respect  and  esteem  we  all  tender  to 
him  today. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  2 
weeks  ago  I  joined  with  other  Members 
of  the  House  In  noting  the  forthcoming 
birthday  of  Francis  Walter.  Like  other 
of  his  colleagues  and  friends.  I  extended 
birthday  greetings  and  wished  him  a 
speedy  recovery.  Also,  I  took  occasion 
to  express  my  admiration  and  respect 
for  this  great  American. 

Today,  again,  with  others  I  pay  trib- 
ute to  "Tad"  Walter,  but.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  time  our  words  are  spoken  in  sad- 
ness, for  we  can  only  add  to  what  we 
said  the  other  day  an  expression  of  sor- 
row smd  sense  of  loss  that  he  has  passed 
from  this  life  into  the  great  beyond. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  those  of  us  who 
were  noting  Francis  Walter's  birthday 
all  had  In  our  minds  at  that  time  that  he 
was  desperately  ill.  and  probably  would 
never  return  to  continue  the  important 
work  which  he  had  carried  on  here  for 
so  many  years.  I  am  sure.  also,  that  we 
all  hoped  that  our  expressions  of  friend- 
ship and  admiration  would  reach  his  ear 
and  convey  our  feelings  of  friendship 
and  respect.  In  any  event,  it  is  certainly 
gratifying  to  have  paid  our  tribute  while 
he  was  alive.  We  can  only  add  on  this 
occasion  our  sense  of  loss,  personally  and 
to  the  Nation,  and  I  am  sure  that  there 
Is  no  Member  of  this  House  who  does 
not  recognize  how  great  that  service  was 
and  what  a  unique  place  he  had  in  this 
Congress. 

It  is  difficult  to  translate  into  words  the 
emotions  that  fill  ones  heart  at  a  time 
like  this.  However.  I  think  that  I  can 
best  express  my  own  thought  by  saying 
that  Francis  Walter  will  have  a  very 
high  place  In  the  history  of  our  country, 
both  for  pubhc  service  and  for  patriotic 
devotion  to  country.  Likewise,  as  every 
Member  can  testify,  we  who  are  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  had  a  great  privi- 
lege in  being  able  to  serve  with  him.  and 
all  of  us  will  cherish  this  experience  for 
the  rest  of  our  lives. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  extending  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Walter  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  I  know  that  they  will 
be  sustained  in  this  sad  time  by  the  rec- 
ognition that  their  loved  one  was  a  great 


American,  besides  being  a  man  of  highest 
personal  character  and  endeaiing  quali- 
ties. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr  Speaker.  It  is 
always  a  sad  occasion  when  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  lose  a  colleague,  and 
it  is  particularly  so  in  tlie  loss  of  the 
Honorable  Francis  E.  Walter,  for  he  was 
for  so  many  years  identified  as  a  vital 
and  integral  cok  in  the  complex  ma- 
chinery of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Though  it  is  well  known  that  at  times  he 
and  I  were  in  violent  disagreement,  he 
never  failed  to  treat  mo  with  utmost 
courtesy  and  fairness.  I  always  received 
from  him  a  ready  welcome  to  discuss 
even  the  most  controversial  i.ssucs  on 
which  we  were  divided,  and  though  I 
would  stand  fast  in  my  position,  he  was 
never  ungracious  nor  did  he  seek 
revenge.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  I  wish  to 
express  to  the  members  of  "Tad" 
Walter's  family  our  most  sincere  sym- 
pathy and  condolences. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  Francis  Walter. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  add  very  much 
to  the  glowing  and  well-deserved  trib- 
utes which  have  already  been  paid  to  oui- 
departed  friend  and  colleague. 

I  had  not  been  in  Congress  very  long 
before  I  discovered  that  Francis  Walter 
was  a  man  of  real  statuie.  His  record  of 
performance  reflects  great  credit  upon 
the  people  of  the  district  who  kept  him 
in  Congress  for  so  many  years.  He 
served  them  well.  He  not  only  served  the 
people  of  his  district;  he  served  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

These  are  difficult  and  trying  days, 
and  the  wise  counsel  and  stiu-dy  hand  of 
Francis  Walter  will  be  missed.  His  rec- 
ord of  service  presents  a  challenge  to 
those  of  us  left  behind. 

We  honor  ourselves  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  Francis  Walter. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  a  brief 
tribute  to  a  good  and  a  great  man.  my 
beloved  friend.  Francis  Walter,  affec- 
tionately known  to  all  of  us  as  "Tad." 
By  his  dedicated  public  service  and  his 
great  devotion  to  duty  and  especially  by 
the  courageous  and  courteous  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  the  important  func- 
tions of  his  high  office,  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  service  of  his  country  and 
endeared  himself  to  his  colleagues  in 
Congress.  I  have  seen  him  in  the  dis- 
charge of  important  duties  here  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  and  I  have  seen  him 
in  places  of  great  responsibility  in  per- 
forming official  services  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. "Tad"  Walter  was  held  in  high 
esteem  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
went  placidly  into  the  noise  and  the 
haste  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived,  but 
he  at  all  times  remembered  that  there 
was  peace  in  silence.  He  spoke  the  truth 
quietly  and  clearly  but  he  was  always 
wUling  to  listen  to  others.  To  him  even 
the  dull  and  the  ignorant  had  their 
stories  to  tell.  So  with  great  patience 
and  tolerance  he  went  about  his  busy  life 
in  a  modern  world. 

May   the  love   and  sympathy  of   his 
friends  soften  the  sorrow   of  his  loved 


ones.  I  extend  my  warm  and  sincere 
sympathy  to  the  members  of  his  family 
May  the  God  of  mercy  bless  and  keep 
him. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
sturdiest  oaks  in  the  forest  has  fallen. 
Sometimes  we  must  await  the  opening 
against  the  sky  left  by  the  fallins  of  a 
mighty  tree  for  us  to  realize  how  large 
a  man  really  loomed  in  life. 

Such  was  true  of  our  old  friend  and 
colleague,  Francis  Walter,  whose  spirit 
has  now  been  liberated  from  the  ills  that 
afflict  mortals  and  who  has  gone  to  that 
place  from  which  there  is  no  return. 

Francis  Walters  life  was  a  long  pi], 
grimage  of  service  to  his  generation,  his 
country,  and  the  homeless  and  di.scour- 
aged  of  many  nations.  He  was  born 
with  and  always  lived  up  to  the  highest 
traditions  of  public  service.  Almost 
every  man  in  public  life  is  willing  to 
undertake  the  deeds  of  public  .service 
which  may  bring  him  commendation  and 
applause,  but  the  great  public  servant  is 
one  who  accepts  the  hard  and  bitter 
ta-sks.  knowing  in  advance  that  they  will 
bring  him  abu.se  and  painful  derogation. 
Yet  these  men  who  are  willing  to  drink 
their  share  of  the  bitter  duty  of  public 
life  are  those  who  emerge  in  the  light 
of  history  as  the  builders  and  the  guard- 
ians of  nations. 

No  American  of  this  decade  received 
more  unthinking,  unreasonable,  and  in 
some  cases  deliberately  malicious  crit- 
icism than  did  "Tad"  Walter  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  He 
did  not  want  the  job — he  dreaded  it — 
but  when  he  was  selected  by  his  peers  to 
undertake  this  unpleasant  role,  he  re- 
sponded like  the  good  soldier  of  de- 
mocracy that  he  was  always. 

So  it  was  in  so  many  of  the  tasks  of 
public  life  which  this  brave  man  ac- 
cepted as  a  normal  part  of  his  duty  to 
his  country  and  to  the  cause  of  the  free- 
dom that  he  cherished. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions 
about  legislation,  convictions  which 
certainly  were  not  shared  by.  and  in  some 
cases,  were  bitterly  opposed  by,  many  of 
his  colleagues.  "Tad  '  Walter  never  al- 
lowed a  difference  of  opinion  over  polit- 
ical issues  to  stand  in  the  way  of  being 
a  true  friend  to  every  colleague  with 
whom  he  ever  served.  He  had  a  high  re- 
gard for  the  personal  welfare  of  his 
colleagues  whether  or  not  they  agreed 
with  him.  And  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected of  this  man.  time  after  time  he 
came  foi-ward  to  help  Democrats  in  their 
campaigns,  even  when  thase  Members 
had  feelingly  opposed  him  in  this  House 
of  Representatives  on  some  of  his  most 
deeply  held  convictions. 

"Tad"  Walter  was  a  man  who  believed 
that  "to  guide  by  the  light  of  reason,  we 
must  let  our  minds  be  bold."  He  had 
very  strong  opinions  on  the  restriction  of 
immigration  into  this  country,  yet  when 
he  saw  the  human  misery  resulting  from 
war.  destruction  and  revolution  in  the 
years  after  1945.  he  stepped  foi-ward  and 
said  to  this  country.  "America  must  do 
her  share  to  help  these  homeless,  these 
frlendle.ss,  to  take  up  a  new  life  in  new 
lands." 
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Across  this  earth  today  there  are  not 
just  thousands,  but  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  who  got  a  second 
chance  at  life  because  of  the  compas- 
sion, tlie  determination,  and  the  legis- 
lative skill  of  our  fallen  friend.  It  does 
not  matter  that  only  a  tiny  handful  of 
these  rescued  human  beings  ever  heard 
the  name  "Tad  '  Walter.  For  recogni- 
tion he  cared  Httle.  but  for  accomplish- 
ment in  terms  of  human  compassion  he 
cared  a  great  deal. 

So  "Tad"  Walter  needs  no  monuments 
of  stone.  His  monuments  across  the 
earth  are  hving  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  many  colors  and  many  origins 
who  were  rescued  from  the  depths  of 
misery  and  despair  and  placed  once 
again  on  the  high  road  to  human  hap- 
piness, faith,  and  dignity. 

All  of  us  will  miss  our  old  comrade  in 
arms,  but  throughout  the  years  that 
remain  to  each  of  us.  our  hearts  will  be 
warmed  by  the  memory  of  a  great  friend, 
a  noble  public  servant.  Francis  "Tad" 
Walter,  of  Pennsylvania. 

To  his  loved  ones  we  extend  what 
solace  there  is  in  that  their  loss  is  shared 
by  so  many.  Those  who  in  the  future 
aspire  to  public  service  may  well  re- 
member "Tad"  Walter's  example,  that 
one  may  strive  mightily  for  his  convic- 
tions in  the  arena  of  public  service  and 
yet  remain  a  devoted  friend  to  all. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sad- 
ness of  the  occasion  renders  speaking 
difficult,  and  yet  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  pay  my  respects  to  our  late  col- 
league. Representative  Francis  E.  Wal- 
ter, of  the  Pennsylvania  15th  District. 
I  knew  him  well.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
would  like  to  record  as  my  belief  that 
it  will  be  quite  a  while  before  another 
such  as  he  sets  foot  again  within  this 
Chamber. 

Indeed,  his  very  manner — the  manner 
of  the  upright,  modest,  clear-spoken  citi- 
zen—lent a  kind  of  grace  and  class  to  this 
body,  to  which  he  was  in  all  ways  a 
major  contributor.  And  in  the  matter  of 
honesty— so  vital  to  the  public  interest — 
he,  as  a  man  schooled  in  the  art  of 
banking  and  finance,  led  the  way.  for  all 
others  to  follow,  his  honesty  a  symbol  for 
all  to  observe  and  to  respect. 

In  courage,  both  physical  and  moral, 
none  exceeded  Francis  E.  Walter,  who 
volunteered  his  military  service  in  two 
world  wars,  fought  for  America  whenever 
possible,  and  displayed  in  the  pohtical 
arena  a  will  of  iron  and  an  unshakable 
nonpartisan  respect  for  truth,  fearless  of 
the  consequences. 

We  shall  miss  his  presence.  Mr. 
Speaker.  There  was  only  one  Francis 
E.  Walter  and  he  is  gone  from  us  today, 
Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  pay 
tribute  to  "Tad"  Walter.  His  passing 
will  leave  a  serious  void  in  each  of  our 
hearts,  in  these  legislative  halls  and  in 
the  entire  Nation. 

For  8  years  I  was  privileged  to  occupy 
an  office  on  the  same  hall  with  "Tad" 
Walter  and  to  know  him  as  a  neighbor 
and  friend.  Congressman  Walter  was  a 
great  partisan  in  the  finest  traditional 
sense,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from 
being  a  considerate  and  ti-ue  friend  to 


those  of  us  of  the  opposite  party.    Each 
of  us  has  suffered  a  personal  loss. 

The  contributions  made  by  "Tad" 
Walter  in  these  legislative  halls  were 
above  the  ordinary.  He  was  sincerely 
devoted  to  preserving  our  national 
strength.  He  had  the  foresight  to  recog- 
nize danger  and  the  courage  to  fight 
against  it.  sometimes  at  the  risk  of  per- 
sonal popularity.  Congressman  Walter 
was  a  true  expert  in  the  field  of  immigra- 
tion and  exhibited  his  typical  tenacity 
in  adhering  to  immigration  principles 
which  he  believed  were  in  the  national 
interest. 

The  Nation  has  suffered  a  great  loss 
in  the  passing  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  We  have  lost  one  of  those 
rare  individuals  in  history  who  would 
pursue  a  deeply  felt  conviction  in  spite 
of  opposition  which  would  have  turned 
lesser  men  to  the  path  of  compromise. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  Francis  Walter  will  leave  a  vacant 
spot  in  this  House  that  can  hardly  be 
filled.  He  was  honored  and  revered  by 
practically  every  Member  of  this  body. 
He  possessed  qualities  of  statesmanship 
that  became  widely  recognized  and  ap- 
preciated. He  was  courageous,  forth- 
right, and  always  wise  in  his  legislative 
conduct. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  he  was  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Communists 
and  their  fellow  travelers.  He  exposed 
them  and  their  nefarious  activities  to  the 
light  of  the  midday  sun.  He  never 
faltered  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
Recognized  as  one  of  the  most  able 
legal  minds  in  the  Congress,  Francis 
Walter  contributed  immeasurably  to  the 
orderly  advancement  of  legislation  on 
many  occasions.  He  was  listened  to  and 
his  advice  was  always  respected.  It  will 
be  difficult,  indeed,  to  fill  the  vacant 
shoes  left  by  the  unfortunate  passing  of 
this  distinguished  American.  I  person- 
ally feel  that  I  have  lost  a  friend  and  I 
know  the  Nation  has  lost  a  great  states- 
man. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  has- 
ten to  join  the  distinguished  array  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  today  paying  tribute 
to  a  great  life  of  significant  service  on 
the  part  of  our  late  and  beloved  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Francis  E.  Walter. 
He  was  the  very  symbol  of  what  a  Con- 
gressman ought  to  be — of  absolute  in- 
tegrity, honesty,  dedication,  hard  work, 
and  knowledge. 

When  I  first  saw  Mr.  Walter  he  was 
presiding  over  a  Democratic  caucus 
which  I  attended  when  I  first  came  to 
Washington  in  1957.  The  deftness  with 
which  he  handled  the  parliamentary 
tasks  assigned  to  him  and  the  confidence 
which  the  leaders  of  his  party,  and  in 
fact,  the  entire  group  assembled,  ac- 
corded him,  quickly  gave  me  to  know  that 
this  was  a  man  I  should  know  and 
respect. 

I  never  had  the  privilege  of  being  an 
intimate  friend,  but  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  talking  with  him  and  being  in 
the  same  group  with  him  on  numerous 
occasions  and  I  never  found  his  advice 
anything  but  accurate,  nor  his  judgment 
other  than  sure. 


In  a  personal  way  he  was  always 
pleasant.  He  was  quick  to  speak  to  even 
the  younger  Members,  and  knowing  of 
the  long  service  and  great  stature  that 
he  had,  it  meant  something  to  us  to  re- 
ceive his  recognition.  As  the  years 
passed  on.  and  I  began  to  know  him  bet- 
ter. I  realized  that  this  man  was  not 
only  an  outstanding  Congressman,  but  a 
statesman  in  his  own  right.  He  was 
fearless,  he  was  patriotic,  and  he  led  the 
fight  against  the  Communists  despite  all 
sorts  of  criticism  which  might  have  ap- 
palled a  man  of  lesser  courage. 

His  family  has  suffered  a  great  loss, 
and  his  district  has  suffered  the  loss  of  a 
Congressman  they  could  be  proud  of 
every  minute  of  every  day,  and  whose 
memory  they  can  and  should  cherish. 
His  Nation  has  lost  a  great  public  serv- 
ant, a  leader  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
a  citizen  whose  time  and  talents  were 
valuable  to  his  time,  and  whose  contribu- 
tions will  continue  to  be  of  value  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Like  every  other  Member  of  Congress. 
I  feel  I  have  lost  a  good  friend.  To  his 
family  and  his  friends,  I  express  my 
deepest  sympathy.  I  hope  they  find  com- 
fort in  reflection  on  his  great  life  of 
service. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  Hon.  Francis  E.  Walter  is  a 
great  loss  to  our  Nation  and  to  freedom- 
loving  people  throughout  the  world.  Sad 
tliough  this  occasion  may  be  to  all  of  us 
who  were  privileged  to  be  closely  asso- 
ciated with  "Tad"  Walter.  I  could  not 
let  the  occasion  go  by  without  joining 
my  colleagues  in  an  expression  of  appre- 
ciation for  his  life  of  service  to  his 
country. 

Shortly  after  entering  upon  my  serv- 
ice in  the  House  of  Representatives  I  was 
privileged  to  be  assigned  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.      The    ranking   Democratic 
member  of  oui-  committee  through  those 
years  has  been  the  late  Congressman 
Walter.     His  position  of  leadership  on 
that  committee,  as  well  as  his  work  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  was  always  out- 
standing.   Equally  outstanding.  I  think, 
was  his  interest  Ln  his  colleagues  and  his 
desire  to  be  of  assistance  to  all  of  us 
who  called  upon  him  for  advice  and  aid. 
The  steadying  influence  exerted  by  our 
departed  colleague  was  one  of  the  note- 
worthy features  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  his  long  service  as  a 
Member.    When  others  were  concerned 
and  confused  about  the  issues  of  the  day 
and  the  course  that  should  be  taken  by 
our  Government,  they  could  always  look 
to  "Tad"  Walter  for  calmness  and  forth- 
right leadership  in  their  efforts  to  make 
the  correct  decisions.    This  benefit  that 
we  have  all  had  through  his  many  years 
of  service  will  now  be  missing  as  a  tangi- 
ble force  in  the  legislative  work  of  the 
House.    As  an  intangible  force,  however, 
I  am  sure  that  the  influence  of  "Tad" 
Walter  will  remain  for  many  years  to 
come  with  those  of  us  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  him  and  working  with 
him  in  the  legislative  arena. 

At  this  time  when  we  are  all  experi- 
encing heavy  hearts  because  of  the  loss 
of  our  comrade.  Francis  E.  Walter    I 
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Join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  to 
his  fine  family  and  the  people  of  the  15th 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania 
my  deepest  sympathy  in  the  great  loss 
which  they  share  with  all  who  have  been 
the  beneficiaries  of  his  incalculable  serv- 
ice to  mankind. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
one  of  the  saddest  occasions  that  I  have 
ever  risen  to  speak.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  was  a  figure  of  noble, 
courageous  strength  for  30  years  in  this 
body.  His  devotion  to  his  Nation,  to  his 
constitutents.  to  his  colleagues  has  al- 
ready been  well  noted  in  the  Record  of 
our  proceedings  and  in  the  press. 

But  more  than  simply  a  great  and 
brave  leader,  in  the  House  and  its  com- 
mittees, "Tad"  Walter  was  a  loyal,  gen- 
erous friend  whose  wise  counsel  and 
warm  comradeship  I  shall  never  forget. 
Especially  in  my  first  days  in  the  House, 
when  I  was  a  stranger  among  the  many 
distinguished  Members  who  were  already 
veterans.  '"Tad"  never  waited  to  extend 
himself  to  me.  to  help  me  learn  my  new 
duties,  to  help  me  feel  at  home. 

His  record  as  a  legislator  needs  no  de- 
scriptive phrases  from  me  at  this  point. 
For  his  place  in  the  history  of  this  body 
and  in  that  pf  our  Nation  has  long  since 
been  assured.  "Tad"  Walter  will  not 
pass  this  way  again;  but  those  of  us 
whom  he  passed  alontj  the  way  will  long 
remember. 

My  deep  sympathy  goes  to  his  bereaved 
family  in  this  moment  of  their  great 
loss. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
profound  personal  sorrow  that  I  offer 
tribute  to  our  departed  colleague.  Francis 
E.  Walter,  Democratic  Congressman 
from  Pennsylvania's  15th  District.  It  is 
very  difficult,  indeed,  for  me  to  visualize 
or  imagine  the  House  of  Representatives 
without  the  presence  of  this  distin- 
guished legislator. 

Francis  Walter  was  a  personal  in- 
spiration to  me  from  the  moment  I  en- 
tered the  79th  Congress  in  1945.  His  ad- 
vice was  wise  and  of  great  assistance  to 
me  as  a  new  Member.  His  help  at  the 
outset  of  my  congressional  service  is 
something  I  shall  never  forget  and  his 
spirit  of  benevolence  was  the  beginning  of 
our  strong  friendship  through  the  years. 

It  did  not  take  one  long  to  become 
aware  of  his  keen  mind  and  to  realize 
the  value  of  his  rich  experience.  One 
quickly  learned  he  was  the  master  of  his 
fate  and  the  captain  of  his  soul.  He 
demonstrated  there  is  never  any  easy 
acquiescence  In  meetmg  difficult  situa- 
tions. 

Not  only  were  our  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  Pennsylvania  adjoining,  but  our 
congressional  offices  were  located  across 
the  hall.  The  hours  that  I  shared  with 
my  friend  and  colleague  have  been  high- 
lights of  my  service  in  Washington. 

From  early  life  Representative  Walter 
understood  and  appreciated  the  impor- 
tance of  our  form  of  government.  The 
personal  qualities  which  accounted  for 
his  outstanding  success  are  the  virtues 
needed  by  the  statesmen  of  our  time — 
honesty,  perseverance,  modesty,  insight, 
and  friendliness. 

He  had  a  great  capacity  for  handling 
the    complexities    of    government.    He 


championed  with  great  wisdom  and 
couiage  what  he  knew  to  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  his  country,  and  his  Com- 
monwealth. 

Congi-essman  Walter  came  to  the  73d 
Congress  with  a  distinguished  back- 
ground as  a  trial  lawyer.  He  soon  dem- 
onstrated that  he  was  a  lawmaker  of 
great  ability.  He  abhorred  careless  legis- 
lating. He  believed  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  could  and  should  serve 
the  requirements  of  an  ever-growing  Na- 
tion. 

In  the  mind  of  many  citizens  Repre- 
sentative Walter  set  a  standard  for 
Americanism,  not  only  in  his  fight 
against  communism  and  subversive  in- 
fluence, but  in  his  determination  to  pre- 
serve our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment. His  work  will  serve  as  a  living 
inspiration  to  those  who  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  American  Constitution  and  our 
form  of  government. 

In  his  political  life  Francis  Walter  ex- 
tended good  influence,  shared  his  wis- 
dom, and  trod  the  path  of  enlightened 
judgment.  He  never  overworshipped 
the  past,  but  by  the  same  token  he  never 
permitted  pending  problems  of  the  pres- 
ent to  warp  his  judgment.  Looking  back 
on  his  public  career,  we  can  be  impressed 
with  the  broad  scope  of  good  govern- 
ment with  which  Francis  Walter  was 
identified. 

To  his  family  I  extend  my  deep  and 
sincere  sympathy  and  ask  them  to  re- 
member his  extreme  courage  during  his 
hours  of  adversity. 

He  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  Penn- 
sylvania's outstanding  statesmen  and  I 
am  proud  to  have  called  him  my  friend 
In  parting.  I  salute  his  leadership  and 
honor  his  memory. 

His  congressional  district  has  lost  a 
distinguished  Representative,  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  has  lost  an  outstanding 
citizen,  this  Nation  has  lost  a  great 
American,  and  I  have  lost  an  old  and 
very  dear  friend. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr  Speaker,  I  was 
extremely  saddened  at  the  news  of  the 
passing  of  our  good  friend.  "Tad" 
Walter. 

rxiring  my  first  year  in  the  Congre.-w 
I  had  some  difficult  problems  with  immi- 
gration matters.  Congressman  Walter 
not  only  assisted  me  in  obtaining  pa.ssage 
of  a  bill  to  solve  them,  but  he  did  so  in 
such  a  cheerful  and  willing  manner  that 
he  made  me  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
he  enjoyed  giving  new  Congressmen  a 
helping  hand. 

He  was  always  easy  to  approach.  Ev- 
ery new  Member  soon  found  that  there 
were  a  number  of  the  older  Members 
who  were  not  only  willing  to  aid  them  but 
wanted  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  help  a 
new  Member  learn  the  ropes  and  become 
more  useful  to  his  constituents  and  the 
counti-y  as  a  whole. 

This  was  the  kind  of  a  man  that  "Tad" 
Walter  was.  He  loved  his  fellow  man 
and  he  was  willing  to  work  long  hours. 
go  great  distances,  and  devote  himself 
wholeheartedly  to  a  life  of  service  to 
others. 

Congressman  Walter  will  be  sadly 
missed.  He  has  rendered  a  great  service 
to  the  counti-y  as  a  legislator.  The  stat- 
utes, the  committee  hearings,  and  the 


committee  reports  on  which  he  worked 
will  long  make  him  remembered  as  a 
Congressman  who  got  things  done.  He 
nobly  and  ably  served  not  only  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district  in  Pennsylvania  but  the 
people  of  all  of  these  great  United 
States. 

Our  loss  in  the  Congress  is  a  great  one. 
However,  I  feel  that  all  who  knew  and 
worked  with  this  great  man  had  their 
lives  enriched  by  this  association. 

I  ofTcr  my  sincere  sympathy  and  con- 
dolences to  his  family  and  loved  ones. 
They  can  take  srreat  pride  in  the  life  and 
work  of  this  great  American. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker, 
again  the  flag  of  our  country  flies  at  half 
mast  over  the  Capitol.  Again  we  gather 
within  this  historic  Chamber  to  voice,  as 
best  we  may  within  our  frail  human  limi- 
tations, and  all  too  inadequately,  what 
is  deep  within  our  saddened  hearts. 

For  30  years  the  Honorable  Francis  E. 
Walter  was  a  Member  of  the  House.  He 
was  seventh  In  seniority  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side.  He  was  chainnan  of  the 
Democratic  caucus.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  patronage  committee. 
Ability  of  the  highest  quality  and  indus- 
try that  knew  no  rest  had  brought  to  him 
a  recognition  by  his  colleagues  seldom 
equaled  in  unanimity  and  in  measure. 
He  was  on  many  occasions  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and,  no  mat- 
ter how  bitterly  controversial  the  Issue, 
always  when  the  Committee  rose  he  had 
been  thunderously  applauded  because  of 
the  fairness  of  his  rulings  and  his  match- 
less efficiency  as  a  presiding  officer. 

But  it  is  not  the  power  and  prestige  and 
acclaim  that  were  his  that  is  in  our  minds 
and  hearts  today.  We  are  crushed  in 
grief  by  the  pa.ssing  of  a  beloved  colleague 
and  friend. 

I  shall  miss  "Tad"  Walter  very,  very 
much.  I  shall  muss  the  waiTOth  of  his 
smile,  the  warmth  of  his  human  under- 
standing. I  am  thinking  now  of  that  day 
and  night  in  Chicago  when  he  stood 
many  hours,  shaking  hands  and  partici- 
pating in  all  the  activities,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  opening  of  a  new  com- 
munity house  for  the  Chinese-Americans. 
He  even  then  was  not  in  gooi  health. 
The  occasion  held  no  political  or  personal 
advantage  for  him.  But  hLs  piesence 
there  did  mean  a  great  deal  to  these 
good  Americans  of  Chine.se  biith  or 
descent  who  were  joined  with  other 
Americans  in  the  common  cause  of  ad- 
vancing the  interest  and  the  welfare  of 
our  own  United  States.  So  "Tad" 
Walter  came,  at  great  personal  Incon- 
venience, and  remained  hour  after  hour 
until  he  must  have  been  physically  ex- 
hausted. 

His  interest  in  the  refugees,  his  drive 
to  find  homes  in  new  lands  for  the  home- 
less people  of  the  world,  was  but  one  of 
the  indexes  to  the  humanitarian  char- 
acter of  the  "Tad"  Walter  we  knew 
through  close  association  as  colleagues 
here  in  the  House. 

I  have  been  enriched  by  my  personal 
friendship  with  "Tad"  Walter  during 
many  years.  To  the  members  of  his 
family  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr  ROUSH  My  own  heart  is  sad- 
dened by  the  death  of  our  colleague. 
Francis  E.  Walter.    He  was  a  man  who 


possessed  an  alert  and  imaginative  mind. 
He  had  a  deep  and  abiding  loyalty  to  his 
country.  He  lived  by  high  ideals.  He 
was  an  able  leader  of  men  and  a  skilled 
parliamentarian.  These  qualities  he  car- 
ried into  his  work  as  a  Member  of  this 
great  House  of  Representatives.  As  a 
result  he  became  a  great  Congressman, 
admired  and  respected  by  his  colleagues 
and  constituents. 

We  shall  miss  him.  Our  prayers  and 
condolences  go  to  his  family  and  loved 
ones.  May  God  sustain  them  in  this 
hour  of  sorrow  and  in  the  loneliness  of 
the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  saddened  by  the  passing  of  our 
beloved  friend  and  esteemed  colleague, 
Congres-sman  Francis  E.  Walter.  His 
loss  is  truly  an  irreparable  one. 

"Tad  "  Walter's  great  and  extraor- 
dinary personal  virtues  and  qualities 
were  well  known  to  me  through  our 
mutual,  dear  friend,  the  famed  Mr.  N.  V. 
"Swede"  Nelson,  a  preparatory  school- 
mate of  his.  long  before  I  came  to  Con- 
gress. 

It  was  not  long  thereafter  when  it  was 
my  happy  lot  to  know  for  myself  that 
the  great  "Swede"  Nelson  had  quite 
appropriately  described  the  tremendous 
gifts,  charming,  magnetic  personality, 
and  many-sided  versatilities  and  talents 
of  this  incredibly  great  illustrious  son 
of  the  great  Keystone  State,  Congress- 
man Walter. 

•Tad'  was  portrayed  to  me  as  an 
accomplished  athlete  of  great  skill, 
resourcefulness,  and  determination,  a 
man  of  real  courage  and  swift  action — 
one  who  worked  hard  and  earnestly  at 
every  task  and  brought  a  strong  sense 
of  humor  and  spirit  of  fair  play  into 
everything  he  did.  a  loyal  friend  whose 
whimsical  characteristic  was  that  he 
often  liked  to  put  across  a  good,  lusty 
joke  on  some  of  his  schoolmates  and 
teammates — a  recognized  leader  and 
stalwart,  trusted  companion  and  warm, 
loyal  friend. 

It  was  easy,  therefore,  for  me  as  I 
progressed  in  my  service  in  this  great 
body,  to  recognize  in  "Tad"  the  very 
same  outstanding  qualities  of  ability, 
leadership,  loyalty,  and  cordial  good 
fellowship  that  had  distinguished  him 
in  the  joyful,  adventurous  days  of  his 
youth,  with  this  difference,  that  a  ma- 
ture, well-trained  mind  and  the  passage 
of  time  and  ripe  experience  had  served 
to  enrich  and  perfect  the  talents,  qual- 
ities, and  rare  aptitudes  for  honorable, 
able  public  service  of  this  great  Ameri- 
can and  outstanding  Member  of  the 
House,  whose  career  in  this  body  was  so 
distinguished  and  truly  memorable. 

As  a  lawyer  of  first  magnitude,  a  de- 
bater of  unique  capacity  and  skill,  "Tad  " 
Walter  brilliantly  served  our  great 
House  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  Con- 
gress, his  own  district,  and  the  Nation 
with  exceptional  ability,  zeal,  and  dedi- 
cation. He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
Americans  ever  to  serve  in  the  House  and 
he  was  beloved,  respected,  and  admired, 
not  only  by  those  of  us  who  are  his  de- 
voted and  admiring  colleagues,  but  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

It  is  with  a  very  heavy  heart  that  I 
join  his  family  and  his  friends  and  con- 
stituents and  colleagues  in  mourning  the 


passing  of  this  outstanding  public  serv- 
ant. He  will  be  sorely  missed  in  the 
Halls  of  this  great  legislative  body  where 
he  contributed  so  much  to  the  Nation. 

To  his  beloved  family,  I  tender  my 
most  heartfelt  s>Tnpathy  in  the  great 
sorrow  that  has  come  to  them.  May  the 
Good  Lord  keep  him  in  His  heavenly 
home  and  give  him  external  peace  and 
rest. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  body  has  lost,  in  the  death  of  the 
Honorable  Francis  E.  Walter,  a  true 
American,  able  legislator  and  a  humani- 
tarian. While  he  may  be  forgotten  with- 
in a  short  time  to  many  people,  he  will 
always  be  remembered  here  for  his  con- 
tributions to  the  legislative  history  of  the 
House.  He  was  an  expert  parliamen- 
tarian, and  I  well  remember  his  ability 
to  preside  over  this  body  during  its  de- 
liberations on   the   knottiest  of  bills. 

The  district  of  Pennsylvania  which  he 
represented  so  well  will  miss  him  sorely. 
He  was  acutely  aware  of  the  problems 
which  faced  his  constituents  and  his 
State,  and  was  constantly  striving  to  ful- 
fill his  capacity  of  their  Representative  in 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sadness 
of  this  occasion,  the  sense  of  loss  which 
we  all  feel  in  the  death  of  our  distin- 
guished and  able  colleague,  and  the  i^er- 
sonal  grief  I  feel  in  knowing  that  I  can 
no  longer  seek  the  counsel  of  an  old 
friend  will  make  my  tribute  to  Francis 
E.  Walter,  of  Pennsylvania,  shorter  than 
might  be  appropriate  in  any  other  such 
tragic  case. 

His  brothers  here  know  his  unfailing 
courtesy,  his  intense  energies,  his  devo- 
tion to  his  district,  hie  State,  and  his 
country.  His  abilities  were  of  the  ex- 
traordinary kind  that  make  the  born 
legislative  leader.  But  his  leadership 
was  tempered  with  the  concern  for  com- 
mon problems  and  ordinaiy  people  which 
shows  that  heart  as  well  as  mind  are  the 
motivating  forces  in  a  man's  life. 

The  courage  that  he  always  showed 
in  matters  before  the  committee  and  sub- 
committee which  he  chaired,  and  on  the 
floor  of  this  House,  that  courage  he 
showed  to  the  fullest  in  his  last  days. 
He  entered  the  hospital  in  February  for 
what  were  described  as  tests;  he  returned 
to  the  hospital  for  the  last  time  in  April. 
In  the  face  of  death  his  spirits  did  not 
flasT.  his  courage  never  ebbed.  He  died 
the  fighter  that  he  alwa.vs  was. 

Others  will  detail  here  today  his 
achievements  and  accomplishments  in 
the  years  he  served  in  this  House.  I 
wish  merely  to  note  that  I  knew  him  in 
his  early  days  in  Pennsylvania.  I  was 
proud  to  be  able  to  say  then  that  he 
was  my  friend.  I  am  heartbroken  to  say 
today  that  my  friend  is  gone 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gressman Francis  E.  Walter  was  a  man 
whom  I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of 
knowing  personally.  As  an  active  citizen 
for  many  years  and  now  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  I  have  been  aware  of  his  fine 
record  of  accomplishments  for  his  State 
and  the  Nation. 

His  qualities  of  leadership  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  intricacies  of  the  workings 
of  the  Congress  were  remarkable.  All 
Members  held  this  man  in  high  respect. 


Pennsylvania  has  lost  a  distinguished 
public  servant.  The  Congress  has  lost 
an  outstanding  leader. 

I  add  my  personal  expression  of  sym- 
pathy to  Mr.  Walter's  family  and  to  his 
many  friends.  He  will  be  remembered 
as  a  tioily  dedicated  man  to  the  America 
in  which  he  firmly  believed  and  for 
which  he  fought. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news  of  the  loss  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Francis  Walter, 
was  a  severe  blow  to  many  causes  of  im- 
portance to  the  country. 

In  his  long  career  of  able  service  to 
the  House,  Congressman  Walter  had 
won  the  wholehearted  respect  of  all  who 
knew  him  well  and  shared  his  conlhiuing 
concern  for  the  strength  and  security  of 
the  Nation. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  Francis  Wal- 
ter was  a  tireless  and  courageous  fighter 
against  the  Communist  Party  and  its  in- 
sidious conspiracy. 

He  was  particularly  vigorous  in  his  at- 
tacks upon  loose  and  careless  per.sonnel 
security  practices  in  Government,  and 
hit  hard  against  any  official  who  ap- 
peared to  take  lightly  the  dangers  of 
espionage  and  subversion  in  our  Govern- 
ment. 

While  a  few  in  this  body  have  at  times 
questioned  the  aggressive  methods  of  our 
colleague  in  his  constant  battle  to 
strengthen  our  Nation's  internal  security. 
I  have  never  heard  any  Member  ques- 
tion cither  his  sincerity  or  his  dedication 
to  duty. 

Francis  Walter  was  a  strong  and  fear- 
less man  who  spoke  out  vigorously  in 
support  of  his  convictions,  and  he  con- 
sistently and  effectively  supported  efforts 
to  build  our  Nation's  defenses  and  im- 
prove its  readiness  to  defeat  its  enemies. 

It  was  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to 
serve  with  this  able  American,  who  will 
be  sorely  missed  in  these  Halls  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
of  my  good  friend  and  our  esteemed  col- 
league, Francis  "Tad"  Walter,  leaves  me 
with  a  sad  feeling  of  personal  loss  and 
removes  from  this  body  one  of  its  most 
able  and  influential  Members. 

"Tad"  Walter  was  my  friend  and  men- 
tor when  I  first  came  to  Congress  and  his 
expert  guidance  proved  Invaluable  to  me. 
Through  the  years  he  remained  a  loyal 
and  true  friend,  always  ready  to  extend  a 
helping  hand  with  any  problem. 

But  aside  from  my  personal  feeling  of 
loss,  all  of  us  here  are  going  to  miss  his 
expert  knowledge,  his  fearlessness,  and 
his  readiness  to  fight  for  what  he  con- 
sidered was  right  and  just.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  beliefs  and  great  sincerity 
and  while  many  of  us  were  not  always  in 
agreement  with  his  views,  we  always  ad- 
mired his  courage,  his  integrity,  his  abil- 
ity, and  his  devotion  to  duty.  We  have 
lost  a  most  able  colleague  and  the  Na- 
tion has  lost  a  great  American. 

"Tad"  Walter  was  a  devoted  husband 
and  father  and  to  his  widow  and  his 
daughter  I  extend  my  deepest  sympa- 
thy. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
greatly  saddened  at  the  death  of  Francis 
Walter.    Over  the  years  he  has  been  so 
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kind  and  helpful  to  me  that  I  will  miss 
him  an  awful  lot. 

His  office  was  near  mine  and  we  saw 
each  other  frequently.  Many  of  my 
problems  I  talked  over  with  him.  Know- 
ing him  and  having  him  for  a  friend  was 
a  grand  experience. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  add  my  remarks  to  the  many  that  have 
been  made  by  Members  in  memory  of 
our  late  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  W.^ltirI.  His  death 
was  .sudden,  and  he  leaves  a  bereft  family 
and  saddened  colleagues  in  the  House. 
I  am  one  who  often  found  himself  in  op- 
position to  our  late  colleague  on  the 
floor  of  this  body.  But  whatever  the 
extent  or  depth  of  our  disagreement  we 
personally  remained  good  friends  and 
respected  each  others  point  of  view.  If 
memory  serves,  following  every  exchange 
we  ever  had  in  committee  or  on  the  floor, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  who 
was  far  senior  to  me,  would  extend  to  me 
a  kind  word,  or  a  bit  of  hirnior.  He  had 
a  fine  sense  of  humor,  and  an  ability  to 
laugh  at  himself  which  few  people  have 
I  join  our  colleagues  in  extending  to  our 
late  colleague's  family  and  friends  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
coward  soul  was  "T.^d"  Waltbr. 

He  faced  life  squarely,  defied  criticism, 
resisted  extremists  who  pressed  in  upon 
him,  guarded  the  American  heritage  he 
treasured. 

He  was  an  outstanding  legislator, 
faithful  to  his  ideals,  relentless  to  those 
who  would  destroy  his  government. 

He  was  never  unconcerned  when  it 
came  to  colleagues  who  needed  guidance. 
He  led.  but  always  in  a  gentle  manner. 

His  spirit  will  linger  long  in  our  heaits 
and  will  continue  to  influence  the  course 
of  this  Nation  s  destiny. 

To  his  family  and  friends  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy. 
We  will  all  miss  Tkh"  Walter. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  I  speak  as  all  the  members  of  our 
Pennsylvania  congressional  delegation  do 
when  I  express  my  profound  sadness  and 
sorrow  on  the  passing  of  the  Honorable 
Francis  E.  Walter,  our  beloved  dean. 

•Tad,"  as  we  all  called  him.  was  our 
guiding  light  and  our  inspiration.  He 
was  our  pillar  of  strength,  our  teacher, 
our  confidant,  and  foremost — our  friend. 
When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress.  I 
was.  like  all  first  termers,  lost,  but  with 
the  helping  hand  of  •Tad"  Walter.  I 
found  my  way  very  rapidly.  For  this  I 
was  grateful — and  through  the  years  that 
followed,  his  advice  and  his  wisdom 
helped  me  immeasurably. 

I  will  greatly  miss  Mr.  Walter  and  my 
family  extends  to  his  family  our  deepest 
sympathy  in  this — their  hour  of  sorrow. 
Mr.  DADDARIO  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  our  senior  colleague.  Mr.  Wal- 
ter, grieves  us  all.  He  was  a  legislator  of 
stanch  integrity  and  deep  dedication  to 
the  Republic  in  which  we  live. 

Some  of  the  legislative  areas  in  which 
I  am  deeply  interested  came  within  the 
province  of  Mr.  Walter's  work.  I  found 
him  willing  to  counsel  and  advise,  but  he 
was  always  a  strict  and  fair  adherent  to 
the  .spirit  and  purpose  of  the  law  in 
which  he  had  taken  an  active  part  as 
draftsman. 


He  had  earned  a  burden  of  contro- 
versy, and  was  the  target  of  many  people 
who  sought  to  change  the  laws  with 
which  he  worked.  He  bore  this  burden 
equably  and  moved  quietly  and  steadily 
on.  In  all  instances,  he  had  a  clear  and 
sharp  understanding  of  the  problems  in- 
volved. 

Those  of  us  who  serve  in  the  House 
have  known  him  as  a  stanch  and  loyal 
Member,  one  who  believed  in  organiza- 
tion as  the  essence  of  orderly  progress, 
and  whose  quiet  methods  could  presei"ve 
parliamentary  discipline  and  justice 
against  the  challenges  of  highly  tense 
situations.  He  has  left  the  stamp  of  his 
service  on  the  House. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr  Speaker,  it  was 
with  profound  sorrow  that  I  learned  of 
the  passing  of  my  good  friend  and  our 
esteemed  colleague,  the  Honorable  Fran- 
cis Eugene  Walter.  This  great  legis- 
lative body  has  lost  a  pillar  of  strength, 
our  country  has  lost  a  leader,  the  district 
he  so  ably  represented  for  31  years  has 
lost  a  devoted  servant,  and  I  have  lost 
a  valued  friend. 

"Tad  "  Walter  was  in  the  Congress 
when  I  was  first  elected  in  1936.  and  if 
there  was  anyone  more  willing  to  help, 
more  anxious  to  assist,  or  more  readily 
available  to  advise  and  counsel,  it  was 
not  my  privilege  to  meet  him.  'Tad  " 
Walter  had  an  understanding  of  people 
that  was  unsurpassed,  and  time  and 
again  used  this  great  understanding  to 
unite  and  solidify  divergent  forces  be- 
hind an  Lssue  that  would  surely  have 
failed  without  such  support.  He  was  a 
skilled  parliamentarian,  and  possessed 
such  a  brilliant  legal  mind,  that  he  often 
was  given  the  responsibility  of  the  chair 
in  securing  passage  of  the  most  heated 
and  controversial  legislation.  During 
his  service  In  the  House,  he  was  honored 
by  many  high  and  responsible  positions, 
which  was  a  tribute  to  the  quality  of  his 
service  and  dedication,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  chairman  of  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  caucus,  chair- 
man of  the  Patronage  Committee,  and 
chairman  of  two  subcommittees  of  the 
House  Judiciai-y  Committee.  Truly  a 
great  record  of  accomplishment  by  a 
great  American. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me  to  know 
and  work  with  such  an  outstanding  in- 
dividual, and  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sorrow  that  I  note  the  passing  of  a  dedi- 
cated American,  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Francis  E.  Wal- 
ter. Representative  Walter,  one  of 
Pennsylvania's  outstanding  sons,  served 
16  terms  on  Capitol  Hill,  an  outstanding 
Congressman,  dedicated  to  his  own  Dis- 
trict and  region,  his  party,  and  above 
all.  the  United  States  of  America. 
His  concern  with  the  welfare  of  his 
country  was  manifested  in  his  chair- 
manship of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  where  he 
sought  out  subversive  elements  and  would 
grant  no  quarter  to  those  who  attempted 
to  undermine  his  beloved  country.  His 
colleagues  in  Congress  last  supported 
the  efforts  of  his  committee  by  a  vote  of 
412  to  6,  silencing  those  who  while  oppos- 
ing his  work  never  doubted  his  sincerity. 


The  memory  of  Francis  E.  Waltu 
will  not  fade  in  the  minds  of  American* 
who  cherish  freedom  and  deeply  resent 
attempts  to  subvert  the  greatest  Nation 
in  the  world.  As  long  as  we  have  men 
the  caliber  of  Francis  E.  Walter,  our 
Nation  will  be  .secure  from  within  and 
we  will  be  capable  of  defeating  any 
enemy  from  without. 

It  was  an  honor  and  privilege  to  serve 
with  this  able  legislator  who  must  be 
remrmbered  as  a  great  American 

Mr  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  feeling  of  deep  personal  sadness 
that  I  join  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  mourning  the  passing  of  a  good  friend 
and  a  great  American,  the  Honorable 
Francis  E  Walter.  Having  been  closely 
associated  with  'Tad  "  Walter  has  in- 
.spired  and  enriched  my  own  life  and  I 
am  confident  that  the  same  can  be  said 
by  many,  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. Although  a  man  of  undaunted 
courage,  he  was  a  kind  man,  a  man  who 
loved  his  friends  and  who  was  willing  to 
go  "the  second  mile  "  to  be  helpful  to 
them.  The  loss  of  oui*  beloved  colleague 
has  created  a  void  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Nation  that  will  be  difficult  indeed 
to  fill. 

The  name  of  Francis  Walter  was 
synonomous  with  Americanism.  As 
chairman  of  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee,  his  contributions  to 
the  security  of  our  country  will  stand  a« 
a  monument  to  him  throughout  the 
years.  To  be  sure,  he  left  many  other 
testimonials  of  a  great  career  and  even 
though  many  of  these  have  been  enumer- 
ated, it  would  be  impKjssible  to  evaluate 
them  all.  Suffice  to  say,  Francis  Walter 
died  as  he  lived — in  the  service  of  his 
country — and  those  of  us  left  here  to 
carry  on  the  work  would  do  well  to 
emulate  his  worthwhile  life. 

I  extend  deep  and  sincere  sympathy 
to  his  family  and  to  the  devoted  mem- 
bers of  his  stalT. 

Mr  O  HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  sure  that  very  few  people  in 
the  history  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  exercised  a  greater  influence 
on  the  cour.se  of  the  Nation  and  com- 
position of  its  laws  than  our  late  col- 
league, "Tad  '  Walter.  Ho  r  os.ses.sed  in 
very  large  measure  the  attributes  of 
greatness  as  a  legislator. 

One  of  the  marks  of  that  I'reatness,  I 
believe,  was  his  willingness  to  advise 
and  assist  le.ss  .senior  Members  of  the 
House  in  the  sometimes  difficult  problems 
that  they  faced.  My  own  personal  ex- 
perience with  'Tad"  Walter  amply 
demonstrated  this  facet  of  his  character. 
During  my  first  term  In  the  Congress  I 
discovered  that  'Tad"  Walter,  in  spite 
of  the  many  important  projects  in  which 
he  was  engaged  and  the  heavy  demands 
on  his  time,  was  a  person  to  whom  I 
could  turn  for  valuable  help  and  counsel. 

I  believe  that  it  was  this  feeling  for 
his  colleagues  more  than  any  other  a.s- 
pect  of  his  character  and  career  that 
made  '  Tad  "  Walter  a  respected  and  be- 
loved leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  who  were  his  colleagues  shall 
miss  him  very  much.  More  importantly, 
the  country  has  lost  a  great  le&der  whom 
it  shall  be  very  difficult  to  replace. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se 
to  add  my  expression  of  deep  sorrow  at 
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the  passing  of  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Francis  E.  Walter. 

Like  so  many  others  who  were  privi- 
leged to  associate  with  Mr.  Walter,  I  feel 
liis  absence  as  a  keen  personal  loss.  I 
did  not  have  the  opportunity,  as  did 
some,  to  serve  closely  with  him  over 
many  years.  However.  I  was  privileged 
to  have  him  as  the  dean  of  my  delega- 
tion, and  as  such,  he  was  of  course  one 
of  the  fir.st  per.sons  I  met  when  I  came 
to  Congress. 

I  shall  never  forget  how  kind  and  help- 
ful he  was  to  me  in  my  earliest  days  here. 
Despite  his  heavy  responsibilities  he  had 
the  time  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  his 
advice  and  counsel.  Since  that  time  he 
always  continued  to  exhibit  the  same 
gracious  interest  at  any  time  I  had  occa- 
sion to  call  uixjn  him. 

I  was  deeply  impre.s.sed  with  the  con- 
scientiousness and  sincerity  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ter. He  was  obviously  a  man  who  was 
truly  dedicated  to  public  service.  The 
author  of  much  controversial  legislation, 
he  was  often  the  target  of  bitter  criti- 
ci.sm,  but  no  one  could  deny  his  good 
motives  nor  fail  to  admire  his  stanch 
conviction.  I  felt  extremely  fortunate  to 
be  the  beneficiary  of  his  long  experience 
and  good  judgment. 

As  time  went  on  I  of  course  became 
more  aware  of  the  important  role  being 
played  by  Mr.  Walter  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  As  one  observed  his 
unusual  qualities  of  leadership  and  his 
brilliant  understanding  of  the  law,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  see  how  he  had  attained 
his  position.  He  was  indeed  an  outstand- 
ing legislator. 

It  was  because  of  his  superior  ability 
as  a  legislator  that  Mr.  Walter  was  so 
often  called  upon  to  preside  when  the 
House  was  considering  very  complex  leg- 
islation. It  was  an  inspiration  to  watch 
him  on  such  occasions.  His  knowledge 
of  the  rules  of  the  Hou.se  and  his  precise 
understanding  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law  were  remarkable.  His  skill  as  a 
parliamentarian  was  such  as  to  often 
command  words  of  praise  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  after  he  had  presided  over  the 
consideration  of  a  controversial  bill. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  single  Member 
of  Congress  can  make  his  presence  felt 
as  keenly  as  did  "Tad"  Walter.  He 
leaves  behind  a  record  of  performance 
that  will  be  long  remembered.  And  he 
leaves  behind  many  friends  who  have 
profited  by  knowing  him. 

Mrs.  Moorhead  and  I  extend  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  the  members  of  his 
family. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  two  telegrams  from 
representatives  of  the  Japanese-Ameri- 
can Citizens  League,  now  meeting  here 
in  Washington,  with  respect  to  the  late 
Francis  E.  Walter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  telegrams  referrt^l  to  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Washington.  D.C  .  June  1, 1963. 
Hon  John  McCormack, 

Speaker   of   House    of   Reprettentatives.    U.S. 
Congress,  Wa.thington.  DC: 

Chapters  of  Eastern  District  Council.  Japa- 
n<?se  American  Citizens  League  meeting  here 


in  Washington,  after  learning  of  passing  of 
Congressman   Francis  E.  Walteb.  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  unanimously   approved   resolution 
paying  tribute  to  the  dedicated  public  serv- 
ice of  Congressman  Walter,  over  30  years  in 
National  House  of  Representatives.     Always 
an  able  and  courageous  lawmaker,  he  also 
had  compassion  for  those  less  fortunate  and 
he  championed  causes  of  those  who  needed 
a    champion    In    the    National    Legislature. 
After  World  War  II,  when  heroic  war  record 
of  Japanese-American  troops  In  every  theater 
of  war  became  known,  he  assumed  leadership 
in  securing  corrective  and  remedial  laws  of 
benefit  to   those  of  Japanese  ancestry.     He 
was  Instrumental   in  enactment  of  evalua- 
tion claims  legislation  to  partially  compen- 
sate Japanese  Americans  for  their  wartime 
losses.     He  led  the  fight  to  prevent  the  de- 
portation of  alien  Japanese  stranded  in  this 
country    during   war   who    had    sons   in    our 
Armed  Forces  In  World  War  II.     He  helped 
draft   and   enact   the   Immigration    and    Na- 
tionality Act  that  bears  his  name,  which  re- 
pealed race  as  a  qualification  for  naturaliza- 
tion and  quota  immigration.     We  Join  the 
Nation  in  mourlng  his  loss,  for  our  country 
and   our   citizens   have    lost  a  devoted   and 
Inspired  legislator  for  the  common  good. 
Eastern  District  Council,  Japanese  Amer- 
ican  Citizens   League,   John   Yoshlno, 
Chairman;    Edwin  Mltoma,   Chairman 
of  the  Board.  Washington.  DC.  Chap- 
ter: Toshlo  Kaneme.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Philadelphia  Chapter;   Klyoml 
Nakamura.    President,    Seabrook.    N.J., 
Chapter;  Roy  Kurahara,  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  New  York   Chapter;    Mike 
Masaoka,   Washington   Representative. 
Washington,  D.C. 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 


Washington,  DC.  June  1,  1963. 
Hon    John  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C: 

On  behalf  of  the  88  chapters  of  Japanese 
American  Citizens  League,  may  we  Join  with 
our  fellow  Americans  In  paying  our  respects 
to  the  late  Congressman  Francis  E.  Walter, 
of  Pennsylvania.  Throughout  the  early 
post-World  War  II  years,  he  provided  much 
of  the  leadership  for  corrective  and  remedial 
legislation  for  Americans  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry, recognizing  that  we  were  the  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  wartime  prejudice  and 
bigotry.  Then,  he  championed  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  of  1952.  and  par- 
ticularly those  so-called  Asian  provisions 
that  extended  the  privilege  of  citizenship  to 
all  lawfully  admitted  resident  aliens  with- 
out regard  to  race  and  repealed  the  Japanese 
exclusion  law  of  1924  by  extending  token 
immigration  quotas  to  Japan  and  all  other 
Asiatic  countries.  The  naturalization  pro- 
visions enabled  our  parents  who  had  been  in 
this  country  for  more  than  half  a  century  and 
who  had  sons  In  our  Armed  Forces  in  World 
War  II  to  become  naturalized  citizens  of  the 
country  of  their  adoption  and  of  their  chil- 
dren's birth.  All  Americans,  and  especially 
those  of  Japanese  ancestry,  will  miss  his 
leadership  and  counsel  in  the  troubled  years 
ahead  when  our  country  will  need  clear, 
sound,  and  constructive  leadership. 

K.  Patrick  Okura, 
National  President,   Japanese   American 
Citizens  League. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  I  wish 
to  make  the  following  announcement. 
Funeral  services  will  be  held  for  our 
beloved  colleague,  Francis  E.  Walter,  at 
10  a.m.  Tuesday.  June  4,  at  the  Fort 
Myer  Chapel,  Arlington  Cemetery.  Tlie 
Sergeant  at  Arms  wishes  to  advise  Iftiat 
transportation  will  be  furnished  fo/  the 
delegation,  leaving  at  9:30  a.m.,  iir  front 
of  the  Hou.se  steps. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  permission 
to  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  and  also  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  on  the  subject  of  our  beloved 
colleague,  Francis  E.  Walter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  384  > . 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  House  has  heard  wltli 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable Francis  E.  Walter,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  thirty-six 
Members  of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of 
the  Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  in  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  funeral  committee  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  McCormack.  Mr.  Albert.  Mr. 
Halleck,  Mr.  Celler,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Gavin.  Mr.  Corbett,  Mr.  Fulton  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Dague,  Mr. 
McCuLLOCH,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Green  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Kelly,  Mr.  Rhodes 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Willis,  Mr.  Say- 
LOR,  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
PoFF,  Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Johan- 
sen,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Curtin,  Mr.  Dent, 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Milliken,  Mr.  Moorhead. 
Mr.  Toll,  Mr.  Schneebeli,  Mr.  Whalley. 
Mr.  GtoODLiNG,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr. 
Kunkel,  Mr.  McDade,  and  Mr.  Weaver. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  remainder 
of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of 
respect  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  29  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  June  4,  1963,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXI,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  SlS  follows: 

878.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  'A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  gold  star  lapel  but- 
tons for  the  next  of  kin  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  lost  or  lose  their  lives  In 
war  or  as  a  result  of  cold  war  incidents ';  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

879.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
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on  substantial  amounts  of  llttle-iised  non- 
tactical  construction  equipment  being  held 
on  Okinawa  by  the  military  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

880  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States;  transmittmg  a 
report  on  ineffective  utilization  of  supply 
Items  resulting  from  deflciencles  in  the  Fed- 
eral catalog  system  within  the  Department 
of  Defense;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

881.  A  letter  from  the  chairman.  Leg;^l 
Aid  Agency  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Legal  Aid  Agency 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  relatuig  to  its 
financial  condition  and  expenses  for  the 
period  June  1.  1962.  to  May  31.  1963,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  86-531.  86th  Congress; 
to  the  Committtee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

882.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  under  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  1962,  signed  at  New  York 
on  September  28,  1962.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
commiltees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printinsr  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  WHITTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  6754.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1964.  and  for  other  purposes;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  355).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows. 

By  Mr.  CURTIN: 
H  R  6713.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 

By  Mr  DINGELL: 
H.R.  6714.  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  to  provide  com- 
pensation for  certain  additional  losses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mrs  DWYER: 
HR.6715.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  International  Home  Loan 
Bank  to  assist  in  the  development  of  savings 
associations  and  building  societies  In  coun- 
tries where  they  do  not  now  exist  in  order  to 
accomplish  improved  living  standivrds.  to  In- 
crease employment,  and  to  better  social  and 
political  conditions  through  facilities  for 
savings  and  homeownership  for  the  millions 
of  people  of  modest  but  stable  earning  ca- 
pacity; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr  FINO: 
HR.6716.  A  bill  to  permit  the  transmis- 
sion in  the  mails  of  lottery  tickets  and  other 
matter  mailed  in  a  State  where  lotteries  are 
legal,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs  HANSEN: 
H  R  6717.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  Wa*  I  and 
their  widows  and  dep>endents:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  6718.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  National 
Service  Corps  to  strengthen  community  serv- 
ice  programs   In   the   United   States;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By   Mr.   TALCOTT: 
HR.6719.  A   bill   to  amend  title   V  of   the 
Agricultural   Act   of   1949.  as   am&oded.   and 
for    other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr    LINDSAY: 
HR.6720.  A  bill  to  enforce  constitutional 
rights,  and  for  other  purjx)ses;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  C  AH  ILL: 
HR.6721.  A  bill  to  enforce  constitutional 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    MacGREGOR: 
H  R   6722    A  bill   to  enforce  con.itit utional 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr    MATHIAS: 
HR  6723.  A  bill  to  enforce  constitutional 
rights  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MORSE: 
H  R  6724.  A  bill  to  enforce  constltuthmal 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   CURTIS: 
HR.6723.  A  bill  to  enforce  constitutional 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    DEROUNIAN: 
H.R.  6726    A  bill   to  enforce  constitutional 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    FRELINGHUYSEN: 
H.R.  6727.  A  bill  to  enforce  constitutional 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.R.  6728.  A  bill  to  enforce  constitutional 
rights,  and  for  other  purpcses;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    WALLHAUSER: 
H  R  6729    A  bill  to  enforce  consUtutlonal 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tiie  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    WYDLER: 
H  R.  6730.  A  bill   to  enforce  constitutional 
rights,  and  for  other  pur{x)ses;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    REID  of  New  York: 
HR.6731.  A  bill   to  enforce  constitutional 
rlKht."?,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    CLEVELAND: 
HR.6732.  A  bill  to  enforce  constitutional 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   BALDWIN: 
H  R.  6733    A  bill  to  enforce  constitutional 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BELL: 
H  R.  6734    A  bill  to  enforce  constitutional 
rights,  and  for  other  purpt)ses;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HJl.  6735.  A  bill  to  enforce  constitutional 
rights,  and  for  other  purjxjses;   to  the  Com- 
mittee ou  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs    DWYER: 
H.R.  6736.  A  bill  to  enforce  constitutional 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  JudicI  iry. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 
H  R.  6737.  A  bill  to  enforce  constitutional 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GLENN : 
H.R.  6738.  A  bill  to  enforce  constitutional 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   HALPERN: 
H  R.  6739    A  bill  to  enforce  constitutional 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    the   Judiciary.   | 


By  Mr   HORTON: 
H  R  6740    A  bill  to  enforce  constitutional 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  OSMERS: 
HR.  6741    A  bill  to  enforce  constitutional 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
H  R.  6742.  A  bill  to  enforce  constitutional 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
nUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   WIDNALL: 
H  R.  6743.   A   bill   to  enforce  constitutional 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H  R.  6744.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  re- 
construct  the  substructure  and  to  replace 
the  superstructure  of  the  existing  14th  Street 
or  Highway  Bridge  across  the  Potomac  River, 
and  for  other  purp<jses;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R  6745.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  (copyrights)  to  bar  ac- 
tions for  Infringement  of  copyright  In  cer- 
tain Instances,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    McINTIRE: 
H  R.  6746.  A    bill    to   regulate    agricultural 
and  forestry  Imports,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  WRIGHT: 
HR.6747.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Cultural  Center  Act  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional  3  years  the  period  during  which  con- 
struction funds  must  be  received  and  to 
Increase  the  number  of  general  trustees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr    WHITTEN: 
H  R.  6754.  A    bill    making    appropriationg 
for  the  Dep;u-tment  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.   1964.  and  for  other  purpose*. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  lule  XXII.  memori- 
als were  presented  and  i-eferred  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  the  SPEAKER :  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California.  memorl.Tl- 
Izlng  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  observance  of 
the  centennial  of  Gettsyburg;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Ct^ngrcss  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  the  qualifications  of  electors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  requesting  participation  of  tlie 
United  States  with  a  Federal  exhibit  in  Iii- 
terama;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  .Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  memorlRlizIng  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  transmitting  a  copy  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  No.  56.  relating  to  commend- 
ing those  who  played  significant  roles  In 
providing  for  retarded  children;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  .and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU'HONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXIT.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  HALLECK: 
HR.6748    A    bill    for    the    relief   of    J.    D. 
Wallace  &  Co  ,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr  KEITH: 
HR  6749.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Rul 
Ferreira  Marques;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H.R  6750.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr    An- 
tonio Rondon  Delgado;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   MORSE: 
H.B  6751.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Efroslni 
D  Tsarouhas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr   BOB  WILSON: 
HR  6752.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Horace  H. 
Easterday;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
HR    6753.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manojlo 
Vrzich;    to   the    Committee   on   the   Judici- 
ary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

144.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Rand 
Smith,  executive  director,  Advertising  Club 
of  Greater  Boston,  Boston,  Mass..  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  requesting  that  the  U.S.  frigate  Cori- 
stitution  be  retained  at  the  Charlestown  Na\-y 
Yard  instead  of  sending  it  to  the  New  York 
World's  Fair:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

145.  Also,  petition  of  Fay  Lawrence,  Inyo 
County  clerk.  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Inyo 
County,  Calif.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  urging 
adoption  of  Senate  bill  1275,  relating  to 
Federal-State  confiict  over  water  rights:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


146.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  requesting  that  there  be  published 
a  biographical  directory  of  the  American 
Federal  Judiciary  from  1789  to  date;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

147.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  New 
Haven,  Conn  .  petitioning  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  expel  a  Member;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   House  Administration. 

148.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
Park.  Fla  .  relative  to  urging  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  defeat  the  bill  H  R.  6160, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  right  of  persons  to 
be  represented  by  attorneys  in  matters  be- 
fore Federal  agencies,  this  being  special  treat- 
ment and  class  privilege  legislation;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

149.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla..  relative  to  the  VS.  Constitution 
provision  for  populational  proportionality  in 
State  legislative  structure;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Government  Lotteries  of  Ethiopia,  Ghana, 
Morocco,  acd  Nigeria 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEV\-     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1963 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
3  weeks,  I  have  brought  to  the  attention 
of  this  House,  several  foreign  countries 
which  utilize  goveinment-run  lotteries  as 
a  revenue -raisins  device.  Today.  I  would 
like  to  take  the  Member.s  of  this  Hou.se 
to  Africa,  and  discuss  the  lotteries  con- 
ducted in  Ethiopia,  in  Ghana,  in  Moroc- 
co, and  in  Nigeria.  These  are  4  of  77  for- 
eisn  countries  that  tie  the  gambling  urge 
of  their  people  together  with  the  gov- 
ernments' need  for  additional  revenue. 

Ethiopia  started  its  national  lottery 
last  year.  Bccau.se  of  the  newness  of  the 
project,  inadequate  distributions,  and 
advertising  methods,  the  gross  receipts 
did  not  reach  the  anticipated  level.  How- 
ever, the  total  gross  annual  receipts  for 
1962  were  $800,000.  The  net  income  to 
the  Government  came  to  $138,000  which 
was  u.sed  for  support  of  charitable  proj- 
ects and  the  general  treasury. 

Ghana,  a  poor  country,  first  estab- 
lished a  lottery  in  1958  as  a  means  of 
raising  badly  needed  revenues.  The  gross 
annual  reccipUs  for  1962  came  to  $756,000, 
The  total  annual  net  income  to  the  Gov- 
ernment was  $311,000  which  was  applied 
to  its  geneial  i-evenue. 

Morocco  does  not  operate  its  own  lot- 
tery but  is  the  recipient  of  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  operation  of  a  private  lot- 
tei-y  and  the  French  national  lottery  both 
of  which  function  there.  The  total  gross 
annual  receipts  fiom  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets  in  1962  came  to  about  $2  million. 
The  Moioccan  Goveniment  collected 
about  25  percent  of  the  value  of  total 
lott-ei-y  sales  which  came  to  one-half  mil- 
lion dollars.  These  funds  are  earmarked 
for  charitable  purposes. 

Nigeria  has  a  premium  bond  lottery 
which  was  started  last  December  1962. 
This  type  of  lottery  is  patterned  after  the 


British  premium  bond  lottery  and  India's 
prize  bond  program.  Nigeria  realizes 
that  a  recognition  of  the  normal  gam- 
bling urge  of  its  people  can  be  a  great 
help  in  handling  the  nation's  finances. 
The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  bonds 
are  intended  to  help  finance  Nigeria's 
economic  developfnTt'nt  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  showed  similar 
courage  and  wisdom  in  the  United  States 
and  capitalized  on  our  own  people's  gam- 
bling thirst  we  could  rai.se  over  $10  billion 
a  year  which  could  be  used  to  cut  our 
heavy  taxes  and  reduce  our  gigantic  na- 
tional debt.  New  Hampshire  set  the  ex- 
ample, how  about  following  it? 


National  Service  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3,  1963 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  National  Service  Corps  to  strength- 
en community  service  programs  in  the 
United  States. 

President  Kennedy  has  stated: 

We  need  not  only  more  professional  per- 
sonnel— more  doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  and 
social  workers — but  an  even  greater  number 
of  dedicated  volunteers  to  support  the  pro- 
fessional in  every  area  of  service. 

But  where  will  we  find  the  profession- 
als and  volunteers  so  badly  needed  to 
help  solve  our  country's  liuman  prob- 
lems? A  National  Service  Corps  program 
can  help  solve  these  problems  by — 

First.  Providing  opportunity  for  full- 
time  dedicated  service  to  men  and 
women,  young  people  just  out  of  school, 
and  older  people  retiring  from  regular 
employment  or  housework.  The  experi- 
ence of  serving  others  might  well  moti- 
vate many  of  the  young  people  to  choose 
lifelong  careers  in  the  helping  profes- 
sions. 

Second.  Adding  manjxiwer  to  local 
volunteer  programs  which  carry  on,  for 


the  most  part,  unsung  though  not  unap- 
preciated. 

Third.  Most  important,  focusing  at- 
tention on  the  increased  need  for  part- 
time  volunteers  to  join  the  many  vol- 
unteer .sei-vice  programs  in  their  own 
communities. 

The  cost  of  this  pi-oposal  is  modest.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of 
most  items  of  expenditure.  It  is  minus- 
cule in  comparison  with  the  need,  and  I 
predict  that  each  dollar  expended  for  a 
National  Service  Corps  could  return  ten- 
fold to  the  Treasury  as  human  lives  are 
rehabilitated,  as  clinic  and  hospital  serv- 
ices are  augmented,  and  as  illiteracy  and 
idleness  are  replaced  by  the  self-support- 
ing independence  that  comes  with  learn- 
ing and  skill. 

The  goals  of  a  National  Service  Corps, 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  fourfold: 

First,  To  work  with  people  in  great 
need:  The  program  would  provide  full- 
time  opportunity  for  dedicated  service. 
At  the  request  of  local  public  and  private 
community  groups,  national  service 
corpsmen  will  work  with  those  Americans 
in  greatest  need  in  both  urban  and  rural 
areas  of  the  United  States  and  its  ter- 
ritories and  tinists. 

Second.  To  motivate  other  citizens  to 
give  service:  The  corpsmen — men  and 
women  working  full  time  in  the  pro- 
gram— could,  by  their  example,  motivate 
many  more  citizens  to  give  part-time 
service  in  their  own  communities.  This 
would  build  an  even  greater  voluntary 
effort  directed  at  the  most  critical  needs 
of  our  people. 

Third.  To  dramatize  human  needs: 
Many  Americans  in  greatest  need  are  far 
removed  from  our  daily  lives — many  are 
unseen  and  forgotten.  By  dramatizing 
their  human  needs,  a  national  service 
program— while  not  itself  solving  these 
problems — should  spur  action  on  many 
fronts  in  an  attack  on  forces  causing  dep- 
rivation in  America. 

Fourth.  To  attract  more  Americans 
into  helping  prof e.ssions :  The  experience 
of  serving  others  could  well  inspire  many 
people  to  choose  careers  in  the  service 
professions — social  work,  teaching,  nurs- 
ing— which  suffer  from  critical  short- 
ages of  trained  personnel. 
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Accomplishment  of  these  goals,  in  my 
judgment,  would  demonstrate  to  the  Na- 
tion and  to  all  its  citizens  the  extent  of 
human  needs  and  the  means  of  attack- 
ing them.  The  corps  would  thus  act  as 
a  catalyst  to  greater  effort  by  individual 
citizens  for  the  elimination  of  depriva- 
tion. 


Khrushchev's  Cuban  Toe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

or    WA-.HINGTO.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3,  1963 

Mr,  WESTLAND.  Mr,  Speaker,  my  re- 
port to  the  people  of  the  Second  District 
of  Washington  State  for  the  month  of 
May  concerns  Cuba.  This  subject  is  per- 
haps more  in  the  minds  of  the  people  I 
represent  than  any  other  issue  outside 
Goveriunent  spendint<,  I  base  this  ob- 
servation on  the  many  answers  I  have 
received  from  my  annual  questionnaire. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  my  newsletter. 
"Khrushchev's  Cuban  Toe."  in  the 
Record: 

Khrushchev's   Cuban   Toe 

So  much  has  been  written,  spoken,  and 
debated  about  Cuba  and  the  presence  ol  Rus- 
sian troops  on  that  island  In  the  last  year 
that  I  thought  my  voice  would  only  add  to 
the  conXuslon  that  seems  to  exist.  Not  that 
I  haven't  made  my  views  known  as  far  back 
as  the  summer  of  1960  when  I  urged  the  Re- 
publican leadership  to  take  military  action 
to  protect  American  lives  and  property,  and 
last  fall  when  I  congratulated  the  President 
for  taking  positive  action,  action  which  I 
think  all  Americans  applauded — and  won- 
dered why  It  had  taken  so  long. 

Since  then.  I  have  read  many  reports  and 
I  have  talked  to  exiled  Cubans,  to  people  who 
were  Involved  In  the  Bay  of  Pl|<8  fiasco  and 
heads  of  Latin-American  countries.  From 
these  studies  I  have  come  to  conclusions 
which,  as  your  Representative.  I  think  I 
should  communicate  to  you. 

1.  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  we  have  known 
it  for  almost  200  years.  Is  dead  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  We  have  failed  through  our 
Inaction  to  keep  It  alive, 

2,  The  report  of  the  Stenni*  (Senator  from 
Mississippi)  committee  confirms  the  belief 
of  almost  all  Members  of  Congress  that  (a) 
there  are  still  a  substantial  number  of  Rus- 
sian troops  In  Cuba  (from  a  minimum  of 
14.000  to  as  high  as  60.000):  (b)  that  Cuba 
Is  no  longer  run  by  Cubans,  but  by  Russians: 
(c)  that  Cuba  is  the  center  of  the  Com- 
munist attempt  at  subversion  and  intrigue 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere;  (d)  the  fact 
that  an  acknowledged  foreign  p<iwer  (Com- 
munist Russia  and  China)  hHS  established  a 
base  of  op>eratlons  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere despite  oiu"  actions  Is  a  tremendous 
political  disadvantage  to  us  in  all  our  deal- 
ings with  the  Soviets.  Incidentally,  this  re- 
port was  signed  unanimously  by  Democrats 
and  Republicans. 

In  September  of  1960.  President  Kennedy 
said.  "If  communism  shotUd  obtain  a  p>er- 
manent  foothold  in  Latin  America  •  •  • 
then  the  balance  of  power  would  move 
against  us  and  peace'  would  be  even  more 
Insecure  * 

Tell  me.  are  we  helping  or  hindering  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  Communist 
foothold?  Why  do  we  take  a  position  of  "let 
the  dust  settle  '  rather  than  take  affirma- 
tive action? 


Why  don't  we  support  those  who  want  to 
attack  the  Communist  government?  We  do 
It  in  Vietnam.  We  do  It  In  Nationalist 
China.  We  did  it  In  Korea,  and  we  did  it 
In  Lebanon,  Are  we  afraid  to  step  on  Khrush- 
chev's Cuban  toe? 

Why  did  we  dismantle  our  N.\TO  weapons 
in  Turkey  and  lUily?     Was   there  a     deal? 

In  my  belief  It  is  past  the  time  for  us  to 
not  only  assert  our  views,  but  also  to  act. 
If  we  had  the  courage  of  our  Central  Ajner- 
Ican  friends  we  would  support  all  activities 
taken  to  bring  about  the  overthrow  of  Castro 
and  communism.  Don't  ever  forget  we  are 
the  strongest  Nation  in  the  world.  We  are 
the  leaders  of  the  free  world,  or  are  we? 

What  do  you  think? 
Sincerely  yours. 

Congressman  Jack  Westland. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TE3C.\3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3.  1963 

Mr,  ALGER,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  newsletter 
of  June  1.  1963: 

Washington  Report  by  Congressman  Bruce 
Alger.  Fifth   District,  Texas 

attacks  cm   americans   for   constittttional 
action  answered 

Conservatism  came  under  attack  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  May  20  when  a 
group  of  liberals  directed  an  attack  upon  the 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  were  given  ACA 
awards.  The  attack  accused  the  ACA  and 
those  honored  by  it  of  "doing  the  Devil's 
work  In  American  politics."  and  lumped  con- 
servative constitutionalists  into  one  group 
including  ACA,  John  Birch,  and  others.  The 
vlclousness  of  the  attack  was  based  on  Inu- 
endo.  half-truths,  and  g^iUt  by  association 
which  the  so-called  lll)erals  have  long  de- 
plored, but  did  not  hesitate  to  use  when  It 
suited  their  own  purposes  In  attempting  to 
smear  opponents  of  the  Kennedy-liberal  pro- 
gram of  big  government,  big  spending,  big 
welfare  state. 

This  week  It  was  my  privilege  to  refute  the 
charges  and  to  defend  the  Americanism  and 
patriotism  of  ACA  as  an  organization  as  well 
as  those  who  have  been  honored  by  It.  In 
this  task  I  was  Joined  by  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues. Including  Congressman  Utt  of  Cali- 
fornia, Curtis  of  Missouri.  Haley  of  Florida, 
Foreman  of  Texas  and  Teacue  of  California. 
Our  presentiitlon  did  not  deal  In  personali- 
ties, nor  smears,  nor  character  assassination. 
We  based  our  arguments  on  the  basic  dlfter- 
ences  between  the  two  philosophies  of  gov- 
ernment which  now  confront  the  people  of 
the  United  States — the  liberal  conception 
that  a  strong  Federal  Government,  directing 
the  lives  of  the  people  is  t)etter  than  In- 
dividual liberty  and  State  and  local  initi- 
ative— opposed  to  the  conservative  view  that 
constitutional-limited  government  In  which 
individual  liberty  Is  paramount. 

The  debate  was  marked  by  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  one  member  of  the  opposition 
to  prevent  my  speaking.  Although  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  side  nor  conservatives 
on  the  Democratic  side  who  had  been  at- 
tacked the  previous  week  made  any  move 
to  prevent  the  sp>eakers  from  stating  their 
views,  my  efTort  was  Immediately  challenge 
and  the  stalling  procedure  of  asking  for  roll 
calls  was  used  so  that  1  hour  and  20  minutes 


was  consumed  In  calling  the  roll  of  the  Mem- 
bers  twice  before  I  was  able  to  proceed. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  present  the  entire 
debate,  but  I  believe  it  Is  Important  that  you 
know  some  of  the  facts  brought  out.  1  en- 
deavored  to  present  what  the  ACA  sundi 
for  and  started  by  reading  what  the  Amerl- 
cans  for  Constitutional  Action  consider 
themselves  to  be. 

"Americans  for  Constitutional  Action  is  a 
nonpartisan,  nonprofit,  nationwide  political 
action  organization  which  Is  dedicated  to 
these  theses;  d)  That  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  as  originally  conceived 
provides  a  sound  foundation  upon  which  the 
structure  of  our  free  social  order  has  been 
erected,  and  (2)  if  we  are  to  preserve  that  so- 
cial order  In  America.  It  ts  Imperative  that  we 
protect  lu  foundation  against  erosion  or 
destruction, 

"To  this  end  ACA  has  undertaken  to  help 
elect  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  Individuals  who. 
by  their  actions,  have  proved  their  alleglanca 
to  the  original  spirit  and  principles  of  the 
Constitution.  Many  Important  and  vr>cal 
elements  among  our  people  have  subscribed 
to  the  thesis  enunciated  by  the  prominent 
Swedish  Socialist.  Gunnar  Myrdal,  who  was 
cited  favorably  by  our  Supreme  Court,  that 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Is 
impractical  and  unsuited  to  modern  condi- 
tions," They  have  supported  measures  de- 
signed to  weaken  and  nullify  many  of  the 
Constitution's  provisions.  Unfortunately, 
their  efforts  have  been  successful.  In  part  at 
least.  Their  ends  have  been  accomplished, 
first,  by  tortuous  legislative,  executive,  and 
Judicial  Interpretations  of  the  general  wel- 
fare'  and  'commerce'  clauses  and  the  varirais 
amendments  of  the  Constitution.  Second. 
by  an  Ill-advised  constitutional  amendment 
(the  16ih — graduated  Income  tax)  whlcii 
confers  upon  Congres,s  the  power  to  confis- 
cate all  of  the  Income  from  private  property 
and  all  of  the  fruits  of  the  Individual  citi- 
zen's labor,  without  limitation.  Third,  by 
Judicial  decisions  of  questionable  Jurisdic- 
tion, rationalized  by  the  so-called  New  So- 
cial Doctrine.  Fourth,  by  alxilcatlon  by 
Congress  of  Us  constitutional  authorities 
and  responsibilities  In  favor  of  an  all-power- 
ful Chief  Executive,  and  f^fth.  by  bribery  of 
the  sovereign  States  with  'handouts'  from 
the  Federal  Government  which  are  financed 
by  tax  extortions  from  the  States'  own  citi- 
zens. Concurrently,  the  States  are  required 
to  sanction  an  ever-Increasing  surrender  of 
power  to  the  Government  centralized  in 
Washington," 

In  alining  myself  with  these  fundamental 
beliefs  as  expressed  by  ACA  and  in  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  our  Constitution  as  a 
political  Instrument  designed  to  provide  a 
"government  of  laws,  not  of  men."  I  was 
pleased  to  recall  the  statement  of  the  great 
British  Prime  Minister.  William  E.  Gladstone, 
In  1878.  that  "the  American  Constitution  is 
the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a 
given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man" 

The  seven  g\ildellnes  on  which  ACA  bases 
Its  Index  In  evaluating  congressional  votes, 
and  to  which  I  wholeheartedly  subscribe 
are:  Fcjr  safeguarding  the  God-given  dignity 
of  the  Individual  and  promoting  sound  eco- 
nomic growth  by  strengthening  constitu- 
tional government:  for  sound  money  and 
against  inflation:  for  the  private  competi- 
tive market  and  against  government  inter- 
ference; for  I'xral  self-government  and 
against  central  government  Intervention:  for 
private  ownership  and  against  Government 
ownership:  for  Individual  liberty  and  against 
coercion;   for  National  sovereignty. 

My  concern,  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
as  a  citizen  of  this  land,  rests  In  the  fact 
that  I  unabashedly  am  seeking  to  preserve 
three  things,  the  most  constructive  theses 
I  know.  In  order  to  maintain  the  society 
which  I  Inherited  and  which.  God  willing, 
we  \«U1  preserve  and  pass  on  to  our  children. 


Tiiesc  three  concepts  are  first,  capitalism. 
I  am  for  the  profit  motive,  unapologetlc, 
unashamedly,  a  capitalist.  Second,  preserv- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States, 
Third,  preserving  the  Republic  as  a  form  of 
government. 

For  these  beliefs,  the  ACA  and  others  of 
us  subscribing  to  them,  were  accused  of 
doing  the  "Devils  work,"  It  seems  almost 
unnecessary  that  we  had  to  take  the  floor 
of  the  House  to  answer  the  charges  as  It  Is 
almost  certain  that  the  thinking  American 
people  would  laugli  them  to  scorn.  I  hope 
the  debate  this  week  was  not  merely  a  re- 
buttal of  baseless  charges,  but  the  beginning 
of  a  determined  fight  by  conservatives  to 
preserve  the  principles  for  which  we  stand, 
a  fight  which  will  be  conducted  In  the  Con- 
gress, In  forums  across  the  land,  and  at  the 
polls. 

LIPKRAL    PROGRAM    SErKS    OPrOSITE    GOALS 

Recognized  spokesman  organization  for  the 
liberal  point  of  view  In  America  Is  the  ADA. 
It  Is  proper,  therefore,  to  point  out  what 
the  liberal  organization  believes.  My  re- 
search shows  they  believe  that  It  Is  possible 
for  a  police  state  to  be  obedient  to  the  popu- 
lar will;  that  the  apparatus  of  such  a  state 
can  be  so  affected  by  benevolence  that  it 
can  produce — through  such  coercive  meas- 
ures   as     compulsory     union     membership, 


enforce  fraternization,  a  confiscatory  share- 
the-wealth  tax  system  and  a  strong  cen- 
tralized bureaucracy — a  guaranteed  annual 
wage  for  everybody,  complete  freedom  from 
fear,  want,  and  anxiety  for  all,  and  total 
economic  welfare  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
for  the  entire  populace.  Before  it  is  too  late 
American  citizens  should  compare  these  plat- 
forms. ADA.  Socialist,  Communist  to  each 
other  and  the  ACA. 

Brute  Alger, 
Member  of  Congress, 


Results  of  the  Opinion  Poll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1963 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  sub- 
mitted 10  questions  to  some  16.000  of  our 
constituents  who  are  on  a  monthly  mail- 
ing list  with  the  following  results: 


Results   of  the  Opinion  Poll 


Questions 


1.  Do  ymi  favor  .i  Pomostic  IVarp  Corp.s? 

2.  I)o  ymi  luvor  «  dr:i.stlc  cut  in  forolen  aid? 

3.  Do  you  fiivor  uicrca-sc  in  sM-iul  security  tax  to  provide  hoKpitalizalion  for  all?... 

4.  Uo  you  favor  a  (ax  cut  w  ithout  corrosjionding  nnluctlon  In  Federal  approi>rla- 

tlona? 

5.  Do  you  favor  sevoral  buitdred  million  dollars  Fwlcrol  aid  for  local  rapid  transit 

»y steins?.    

(I.  Do  you  favor  an  lnrrr>ase  In  Federal  dobt  limit? !" 

7.  Should  Wo  trade  »ilh  Cunnnunist  countries? 

g.  Siiould  our  iiavinenis  to  the  tnito<l  .Nation.*  be  linilled  to  our  just  siiart'?.....- 

9.  Are  you  witlsfle.i  with  t',S.  handlinp  of  Cuban  affairs?.. 

M.  Should  the  St^ilp  D«  [lartnient  be  invHstigm.-d? 


Also,  the  Advance-Star,  of  Burlin- 
garae,  Calif,,  published  the  same  ques- 
tions requesting  that  their  readers  clip 
the  poll  and  return  It  to  the  newspaper 


office.  This  was  to  be  a  poll  separate  and 
apart  from  our  mailing  list.  This  poll 
showed  the  following  results  as  pubhshed 
in  the  Green  Sheet  of  the  Advance-Star: 


Quo.stions 


1,  Do  yon  favor  n  r>omostlr  Prncf  Corp?;' 

2.  Do  you  (aviir  a  dni.*itic  rut  in  forolfjn  aid? ''...'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

i.  Do  you  f:i\(>r  increa.s,-  in  s<Kiai  s<iurily  tax  to  provifio  hos|iit:iIitallon  for  all?     " 

4,  Do  you  favor  a  tax  nit  wiiliotii  porrespondine  rclueiion  In  Kederui  appropriations?... 

5.  iKj  you  favor  .M.\erul  Uundred  million  dollars  ye<l(.Tal  aid  for  local  raiiid  iran:>il  svs- 

toms? 

«,  Do  you  f.ivor  an  Inereosc  In  Fedornl  dobt  limit? 

7.  .SItould  *e  Inwle  with  (.'otniuuni.sl  pounlrie.s? '."[ .""I" ]"[[[][ 

K  ."hoiild  our  pa\nient,<!  to  the  Cnlied  Nmions  Ix;  liniiicd  to  our  Just  sliare? 

9.  Aff  you  sati.xfltMl  will)  I'nited  Stales  liaiKllinjr  of  Cuban  .iBairs? 

10,  Should  ilic  Slate  Ut'iMiriuivnt  be  investigated? 


The  Carney  Hospital  of  Boiton:  100th 
Anniversary 


Answer 


Vi  rci-nt 


.N'o. 


Yes.. 
No... 
No„. 
No... 


No... 
No... 
V«.. 
No... 
Yes.. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3,  1963 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  9,  1963,  100  years  of  progress  in 
patient  care  will  be  celebrated  by  Carney 
Hospital  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Crumbling  records  from  the  hospital's 
archives  show  that  on  the  morning  of 
cix 6:^6 


June  9,  1863.  precisely  a  century  ago,  the 
first  patient,  a  housemaid  named  Ann 
Mallon,  was  admitted  to  Boston's  newest 
but  mast  modest  hospital,  a  converted 
framehouse  equipped  with  40  brass  beds. 
Carney  was  the  first  Catholic  hospital  in 
New  England. 

Today,  after  sei-ving  over  300.000  pa- 
tients and  providing  close  to  3,500,000 
treatments  for  outpatients  and  accident 
patients,  Carney  is  a  318-bed  general 
hospital,  housed  in  a  complex  of  new 
buildings  in  Dorchester.  Mass. 

The  hospital's  founder,  Andrew  Car- 
ney, came  to  America  from  Ireland  in 
1794  at  the  age  of  22  and  prospered  as 
a  tailor  and  merchant. 


Following  the  Irish  famines  of  the 
early  19th  century  when  a  great  many 
impoverished  Cathohc  immigrants  ar- 
rived in  Boston,  creating  a  need  for  good 
medical  care,  Carney  decided  to  build 
a  Catholic  hospital. 

To  help  establish  the  hospital  he 
sought  the  assistance  of  Sister  Ann  Alexis 
of  the  Daughters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  who  had  been  working  in 
Boston  since  1832. 

Early  in  1863.  Mr.  Carney  purchased 
for  $13,500  the  J.  Hall  Howe  estate  on 
the  southwestern  slope  of  Dorchester 
Heights  in  South  Boston  close  to  the  en- 
trenchments erected  by  George  Wash- 
ington to  compel  the  evacuation  of  the 
British  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
T^^•o  years  after  the  hospital  opened,  it 
was  able  to  care  for  175  wounded  soldiers 
returning  from  the  Civil  War. 

Before  his  death  in  1864,  Andrew  Car- 
ney donated  a  total  of  $75,000  to  his  hos- 
pital. But  because  these  funds  were  used 
for  capital  expenses,  the  task  of  main- 
taining the  hospital  was  assumed  by  the 
Sisters  of  Charity.  The  history  of  the 
hospital  has  been  filled  with  financial 
crises.  During  the  early  years  the  sis- 
ters were  often  forced  to  beg  in  the 
streets  of  Boston  to  keep  the  hospital 
going. 

In  spite  of  the  hospital's  chronically 
poor  financial  position,  high  standards 
of  patient  care  have  always  been  main- 
tained and  there  have  been  instances  of 
true  greatness  in  medicine  and  surgery. 

It  was  at  the  hospital  in  1882  that  Dr. 
John  Romans  performed  his  early  ova- 
riectomies and  thus  opened  up  the  field 
of  abdominal  surgery  and  gave  the  hos- 
pital and  himself  an  international  repu- 
tation. 

Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch  was  the  pioneer 
of  New  Eingland  in  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  thorax  and  in  pleurisy  with  effu- 
sion. It  was  Dr.  Bowditch  who  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  withdrawing  the 
fluid  from  the  thoracic  ca'vity  by  the 
process  of  aspiration  or  thoracentesis. 

Rubber  gloves  were  used  in  the  operat- 
ing room  at  Carney  for  the  first  time  in 
Boston  by  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Johnson. 
For  his  eccentricity.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
dubbed  by  his  contemporaries  as  the 
"Dude  from  Back  Bay." 

The  first  cervical  cesarean  operation  in 
New  England  was  performed  by  Dr.  LouLs 
Phaneuf,  Up  to  that  time  it  was  almost 
always  fatal  for  a  woman  to  have  two  or 
more  cesarean  ,sections. 

Faithful  to  the  Andrew  Carney  stip- 
ulation that  the  hospital,  "be  used  by 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  where  the  sick 
without  distinction  of  creed,  color,  or 
nation  shall  be  received  and  cared  for," 
Carney  has  traditionally  provided  medi- 
cal care  for  anyone  who  needed  it,  re- 
gardless of  his  race,  religion,  or  financial 
situation,  and  has  responded  to  every 
demand  of  epidemic,  war,  and  disaister. 

In  1898,  casualties  from  the  Spanish- 
American  War  arrived  in  Boston  aboard 
the  steamer  Lewiston  and  were  taken 
to  Carney  for  treatment.  Because  the 
hospital  was  crowded  at  the  time,  tents 
were  pitched  on  the  hospital  grounds 
and  some  of  the  sisters  gave  up  their 
own  rooms  to  make  provisions  for  the 
wounded  soldiers  and  sailors. 
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In  1918.  an  influenza  epidemic  struck 
the  city  and  Carney  cared  for  over  600 
victims  Later  that  year,  the  whole  hos- 
pital was  offered  to  the  War  Department 
for  the  care  of  wounded  servicemen 
returning  from  World  War  I. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  World 
War.  the  hospital  was  old  and  the  facili- 
ties outmoded.  The  buildings  were  held 
together  by  the  sheer  determination  of 
the  Sisters  of  Chanty  and  the  hospital's 
inventive  maintenance  men  After  an 
intensive  investigation,  it  was  decided  to 
rebuild  rather  than  renovate 

His      Eminence.      Richard      Cardinal 
Cushing,  archbishop  of  Boston,  sounded 
the   cry.    "Save    the    Carney    Hospital.' 
and  Bostonians  of  every  race  and  creed 
responded  to  his  appeal 

The  new  hospital  became  a  reality  in 
November  of  1953  In  its  masniflcent 
new  buildings,  the  hospital  has  been  able 
to  sharply  increase  its  services  to  the  sick. 
Last  year  the  hospital  cared  for  over 
12,000  inpatients  and  gave  33.000  treat- 
ments to  outpatients  and  accident 
patients. 

Since  the  new  hospital  was  built,  two 
wings  have  been  added  The  first  wing 
constructed  in  1956  and  named  for  Rich- 
ard Cardinal  Cushmt;.  contains  quarters 
for  house  doctors  and  an  auditorium 
The  second  wing,  housing  the  hospital  s 
research  program,  was  built  2  years  ago. 
Carney  is  a  teaching  hospital  of  Tufts 
University  Medical  School,  operates  its 
own  schools  of  anesthesia  and  medical 
technology  and  is  a  sponsoring  hospital 
of  the  Catherine  Laboure  School  of 
Nursing. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-three 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  original  Carney  and 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  new  hospital 
The  history — the  trials  and  financial 
difficulties  of  Carney  Hospital  during  the 
past  100  years — is  a  remarkable  story  in 
Itself,  as  well  as  the  story  of  the  various 
sister  administrators,  and  other  sisters 
assigned  to  this  hospital. 

As  was  well  said  on  the  occasion  of  its 
golden  anniversaiT  on  June  9.  1913.  that 
"one  can  realize  the  enormity  of  this 
undertaking — with  no  endowment— and 
the  sti-uggle  which  it  entailed.  ' 

It  was  due  to  the  dedicated  Sisters  of 
Charity,  who  have  served  Carney  Hospi- 
tal during  its  first  100  years,  that  this 
hospital  has  been  able  to  survive,  pros- 
per, and  grow;  and  loyally  supporting 
these  good  sisters  were  countless  of  gen- 
erous friends. 

However,  without  the  ardor  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  and  those  sisters  who 
served.  Carney  Hospital  could  not  have 
survived. 

As  was  well  said  again,  50  years  ago. 
worthy  of  repeating  now.  "Had  the  mo- 
tive of  this  work  been  one  of  gain  or 
othei-wise.  merely  human  failure  would, 
without  doubt,  have  been  the  outcome . 
but,  because  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
suffering  humanity  was  the  underlying 
principle,  it  claimed  the  cooperation  of 
generous-hearted  people,  and  the  bless- 
ing of  God  rested  upon  the  hospital."  and 
I  might  well  include  the  sisters  of  today 
and  yesterday. 

With  the  blessing  of  God,  Carney  Hos- 
pital and  the  Sisters  of  Chanty  can  look 
forward   with   faith    and   confidence   in 


serving  God.  mankind,  countiT.  and  suf- 
fering humanity,  for  the  next  100  years 
of  the  existence  of  Carney  Hospital. 


Equal   Rights  for  All  Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALiroBNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREaENT.^TlVES 

Monday.  June  3.  1963 

Mr  ROYBAL.  Mr  Speaker,  who  can 
forget  that  stirring  phrase,  "To  show  the 
world  that  democracy  really  can  com- 
pete?" 

This  is  how  America's  latest  astronaut. 
Maj  Gordon  Cooper,  emphasized  the 
urgent  need  for  success  in  our  national 
space  program. 

And  now  Congress  is  finally  beginning 
to  realize  how  much  more  important  is 
our  success  in  the  struggle  to  secure  equal 
rights  and  equal  opportunities  for  all 
Americans  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
color. 

ADMINISTRATION    PROGRAM 

President  Kennedy  has  characterized 
this  struggle  as  being  "in  the  highest 
traditions  of  American  freedom."  and 
has  called  for  faster  congressional  action 
on  a  series  of  wide-ranging  legislative 
proposals  in  the  civil  rights  field. 

Prospects  are  now  much  brighter  for 
favorable  congressional  action  this  year 
on  the  President's  major  proposals 
First,  to  promote  equal  voting  rights  for 
all  citizens  in  Federal  elections;  second, 
to  provide  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  school  districts  in  the  process 
of  desegregating  their  facilities;  third,  to 
extend  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  an- 
other 4  years:  fourth,  to  authorize  the 
Government  to  initiate  court  action 
against  discrimination  in  education:  and 
fifth,  to  outlaw  discrimination  in  public 
facilities  and  public  accommodations. 

INTCSNATIONAI.  RCPrRCUSSlONS 

No  one  will  dispute  that  we  are  in  a 
life  and  death  competition  with  the 
forces  of  international  communism.  We 
must  compete,  and  we  must  win.  for  the 
freedom -loving  peoples  of  the  world  look 
to  us  for  leadership,  and  for  inspiration 
and  guidance  in  the  maintenance  of 
human  dignity  and  individual  worth. 

When  we  fail,  as  we  have  at  Little 
Rock,  at  Oxford,  and  more  recently  at 
Birmingham,  our  voice  in  international 
affairs  is  muted,  our  friends  are  embar- 
rassed, and  our  enemies  take  heart  fiom 
our  failure. 

ONE  HVNDRED  YEARS 

On  this  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Emfncipation  Proclamation,  it  is  only 
too  apparent  that  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go  before  every  American  is  guaran- 
teed equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities 
in  education,  in  employment,  in  voting,  in 
housing,  in  the  administration  of  jastice. 
in  the  use  of  public  facilities,  and  in 
equal  acce.ss  to  public  accommodations. 

As  Vice  President  Johnson  declared 
only  last  week : 

Until  Justice  is  blind  to  color,  until  educa- 
tion Is  unaware  of  race,  until  opportunity  is 


unconcerned  with  the  color  of  mens  skliu 
emancipation  will  be  a  proclamation  but  not 
a  fact. 

THE  SPIRIT  or  rREEDOM 

The  mounting  crescendo  of  sit-ins, 
stand-ins.  kneel-ins,  freedom  walks,  and 
other  racial  demonstrations  occurring 
acro.ss  the  country  is.  in  many  respects 
an  extremely  healthy  sign. 

To  me.  it  indicates  that  the  spirit  of 
freedom  is  as  much  alive  today  as  it  was 
on  that  September  day  in  1787  when  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  joined  to- 
gether to  form  a  more  perfect  Union 
establish  justice,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  "  for  themselves  and  for  us, 
their  fxisterity. 

TRAGICALLY  SLOW 

If  It  is  actually  a  self-evident  truth, 
as  the  Declaration  of  Independence  un- 
mistakably asserts,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  and  further,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  then  the  United 
States  has  been  tragically  slow  m  mak- 
ing this  187 -year-old  doctrine  a  reality 
for  millions  of  American  citizens. 

Nearly  10  years  after  the  Supreme 
Court  unanimously  ruled  that  public 
schools  must  be  integrated  with  all  de- 
liberate speed,  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  all  Negro  pupils  in  the  Deep 
South  attend  desegregated  classrooms 
And  the  absence  of  segregation  laws  in 
the  North.  Midwest,  and  West  does  not 
liroduce  school  integration 

AI  \BAMA  WISDOM 

However,  in  a  most  encouraging  de- 
velopment— in  view  of  the  recent  Federal 
court  order  requiring  admission  of  two 
Negro  students  to  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama— President  Frank  Rose  pledged 
that  the  university  will  maintain  its 
dignity,  it.s  integrity,  and  our  student* 
will  walk  as  honorable  men  and  women 

Then  he  offered  a  quotation  that  citi- 
zens and  community  loaders  throughout 
the  United  Slates  might  well  ponder. 

Orent  economic  and  social  forces  flow  like 
a  tide  over  half -conscious  people.  The  wise 
are  those  who  foresee  the  coming  events  and 
.seek  to  shape  their  institutions  and  mold 
the  thinking  of  the  people  In  accordance  with 
the  most  constructive  change. 

A    CONTINUING    REVOLLTION 

The  founders  of  this  country  did  not 
for  a  minute  think  they  had  fashioned 
a  perfect  iristrument  of  government  that 
would  never  require  change  In  fact, 
they  specifically  provided  a  multitude  of 
constitutional  means  whereby  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  country  could  be 
brought  up  to  date. 

They  gave  us  a  flexible  instrument  that 
would  adapt  itself  to  the  times  and  not 
break  under  the  stresses  and  strains  that 
were  bound  to  come. 

THE    AMERICAN     DREAM 

Now  is  the  time  for  Americans  in  all 
walks  of  life  to  join  in  a  noble  crusnti' 
that  will  rid  this  country,  once  and  Iv. 
all.  of  the  poison  of  racial  and  minority 
group  disciimination 

We  cannot  rest  our  efforts  until  the 
phrase  "second-class  citizen"  is  banished 
from  our  vocabulary,  and  the  revolution- 
ary dream  of  freedom  and  equality  is  ful- 
filled for  all  Americans. 
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SENATE 

Ti  HsDAY,  Jlne  4,  19G3 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Lee  Metcalf,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Montana. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DD .  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Lord  God  Almighty,  who  amidst  the 
shifting  sands  of  time  standest  sure,  and 
whose  throne  is  forever  steadfast  though 
often  obscured  by  earthborne  clouds, 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting  Thou  art 
God. 

O  Thou  light  that  followest  all  our 
way.  we  would  yield  to  Thee  the  flicker- 
ing torch  of  our  doubts,  our  fears,  our 
willfulness,  and  our  moral  failure. 

At  this  high  altar  in  the  temple  of 
public  stewardship,  we  thank  Thee  that 
daily  we  may  flnd : 

A  little  place  of  mystic  grace, 
Of  self  and  sin  swept  bare. 

Where  we  may  look  upon  Thy  face 
And  talk  to  Thee  in  prayer. 

Hear  the  prayer  we  bring,  that  we 
may  maintain  in  ourselves  fidelity  to 
our  possible  best,  knowing  that  in  such 
testing  days  as  these,  of  those  to  whom 
much  has  been  given,  much  will  be  re- 
quired. Lift  us  to  greatness  to  match 
these  days.  In  Thy  providence  may  this 
dear  land  of  our  hope  and  prayer,  with 
all  Its  privilege  and  power,  be  the  quarry 
whence  shall  be  fashioned  the  white 
stones  of  a  new  order  whase  alabaster 
cities  shall  gleam  undimmcd  by  human 
want  and  woe. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC  ,  June  4,  1963. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temjxjrarUy  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Lee  Metcalf.  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  ab-sence. 

Carl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  METCALF  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
May  28.  1963.  and  Fiiday,  May  31,  1963, 
was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  Francis  E.  Walter,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  transmitted  the  resolutions  of 
the  House  thereon. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5207)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings 
Act,  1926,  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations, and  for  other  purposes; 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Hays,  Mr.  Za- 
BLocKi,  Mrs.  Kelly,  Mr.  Adair,  and  Mr. 
Mailliard  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  28.  1963, 

On  May  29.  1963,  the  Vice  President 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills,  which 
had  previously  been  signed  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

S.  1409.  An  act  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of  wages 
by  employers  engaged  In  commerce  or  in  the 
production   of   goods   for  commerce;    and 

H.R.  6009.  An  act  to  provide,  for  the  peri- 
ods ending  June  30,  1963,  and  August  31. 
19C3.  temporary  increases  in  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited  to 
3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Manpower  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  Subcommittee  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  were  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate today. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  me.s.sage  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

Report  nv  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  on  Construction 
OF  Building  at  University  of  Michigan 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  DC.  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  the  construction  of  a  building  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  to  be  used  for 
space  research;  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences. 

RrpoRTS  ON  Number  or  Offtcep.s  on  Duty 
With  Headquarters.  Department  of  the 
Army,  and  Army  General  Staee 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  on 
the  number  of  officers  on  duty  with  Head- 
quarters, Department  of  the  Army,  and  the 


Army  General  Staff,  as  of  March  31,  1963 
(with  accompanying  reports);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment  of  Title  10,  United  States 
Code,  To  Provide  Gold  Star  Lapel  But- 
tons FOR  Certain  Relatives  of  Members 
OF  THE  Armed  Forces 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  gold  star  lapel  buttons  for  the  next 
of  kin  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
lost  or  lose  their  lives  in  war  or  as  a  result 
of  cold  war  incident  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Proposed  Transfer  of  Fireboat  to  the 
Paid  Firemen's  Association.  Inc.,  Mount 
Vernon  Fire  Department,  Mount  Vernon, 
Wash. 

A  letter  from  tlie  Assistant  Secretary  of  tl:e 
Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics),  report- 
ing, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  proposed  trans- 
fer of  a  fireboat  to  the  Paid  Firemen's 
Association,  Inc..  Mount  Vernon  Fire  Depart- 
ment, Mount  Vernon,  Wash.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Civil  Aie  Patrol,  Inc. 
A  letter  from  the  national  commander. 
Civil  Air  Patrol.  Inc.,  Ellington  Air  Force 
Ba.se,  Tex.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  that  organization,  for  the  calendar 
year  1962  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Securities  Acts  Amendments  of  1963 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  Washington, 
D.C..  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Securities  Act  of  1933, 
as  amended,  and  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934,  as  amended,  to  extend  disclosure 
requirements  to  the  issuers  of  additional 
publicly  traded  securities,  to  provide  for  im- 
proved qualification  and  disciplinary  pro- 
cedures for  registered  brokers  and  dealers, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Amendmlnt  of  Federal  Power  Act  To  Pro- 
hibit Abandonment  of  Certain  Facilities 
AND  Service 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Power 

C  immission.  Wa.shington.  D.C.,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Power  Act  to  prohibit  abandonment 
of  facilities  and  service  without  the  consent 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commi.ssion  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Report  of  Legal  Aid  Agency  for  the  District 
of  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board  of 
Trustees,  Legal  Aid  Agency  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Washington.  D.C..  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Agency,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  May  31.  1963  (with  an 
accompanying  report  i :  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

International    Coffee    Agreement    Act    of 
1963 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment. 1962.  signed  at  New  York  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  1962.  and  for  other  purposes  iwith 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Authorization  for  Certain  Personnel  of 
the  us.  Government  To  Accept  and 
Wear  Decorations 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  certain  retired  and  other  person- 
nel of  the  U.S.  Government  to  accept  and 
wear  decorations,  presents,  and  other  things 
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tendered  theni  by  certain  foreign  countries 
(with  accompanying  papers):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  on  Pkoblems  Associated  With  thi 

STATUTORT      RKQtTTKZMENT     FOR     DXSIGN      OF 

THE  Interstate  System  To  Accommodate 
TRArnc  Forecast  for  the  Year  1975 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  problems  associated  with 
the  statutory  requirement  for  design  of  the 
Interstate  System  to  accommodate  traffic 
forecast  for  the  year  1975.  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  Department  of  Commerce,  dated  May 
1963  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Ineftective  Utilization  of  Sup- 
ply Items  Resulting  From  Deficiencies 
in  the  Federal  Catalog  System  WrrniN 
the  Department  of  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  ineffective  utilization  of 
supply  Items  resulting  from  deflclencies  in 
the  Federal  catalog  system  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  dated  May  1963  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Substantial  Amounts  of  Little- 
Used  Nontactical  Construction  Equip- 
ment Being  Held  on  Okinawa  by  the 
Military  Services 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  substantial  amounts  of 
llttle-iised  nontactical  construction  equip- 
ment being  held  on  Okinawa  by  the  military 
services,  dated  May  1963  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  on  the  Ineffective  Programing.  De- 
livery, AND  Utilization  of  Aircr.aft  and 
Related  Equipment  F^-rnished  to  the 
Portuguese  Air  Force 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  secret  report  on  the  Ineffective  pro- 
graming, delivery,  and  utilization  of  aircraft 
and  related  equipment  furnished  to  the 
Portuguese  Air  Force  under  the  military 
assistance  program  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Unnecessary  Costs  Incurred  Be- 
cause OF  Dei.ay  of  the  Army  in  Equipping 
M-151  Utility  Trucks  VVfth  Necessary 
Fixtures 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  Incurred 
because  of  delay  of  the  Army  In  equipping 
M-151  utility  trucks  with  necessary  fixtures 
to  facilitate  use  In  airborne  operations,  dated 
May  1963  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Cancellation  of  Irrigation  Charges 
Against  Non-Indian-Owned  Lands  Under 
THE  Wind  River  Indian  Irrigation  Proj- 
ect. Wyoming 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  approve  an  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling  Irrigation 
charges  against  non-Indian-owned  lands  un- 
der the  Wind  River  Indian  Irrigation  project. 
Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 

Report  of  Directors  of  Federal  Prison 
Industries,   Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Federal 
Prison  Industries,  Inc  .  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, Washington,  DC  ,  uansmltting  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  of  that  organization, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1962  (with  an  accompany- 


to 
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Ing  report) :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Amendment  or  Act  Relating  to  Establish- 
ment OF  A  Commission  and  Advisory  Com- 
mittee ON  International  Rules  of  Jvtdi- 
ciAL    Procedure 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Commission 
on  International  Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure. 
Washington,  DC,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  2.  1958,  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion and  Advisory  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure,  as 
amended  (with  accompanying  papers) 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Improvement    of    Judiclal    Procedurf^ 
Serving  Certain  Documents 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Commission 
on  International  Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure, 
Washington.  DC,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  improve  Judicial  pro- 
cedures for  serving  documents,  obtaining 
evidence  and  proving  documents  in  litigation 
with  International  aspects  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Amendments 
of  1963 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  extend  and  clarify  exist- 
ing Inspection  and  Investigative  powers,  re- 
quire a  premarketing  showing  of  the  safety 
of  cosmetics,  assure  the  safety,  efficacy,  and 
reliability  of  therapeutic,  diagnostic,  and 
prosthetic  devices.  Improve  the  statutory  co- 
ordination between  that  act  and  the  biologi- 
cal-drug provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  provide  for  cautionary  labeling 
of  articles  where  needed  to  prevent  accidental 
injury,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore; 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  legislatvire  of  the 
State  of  Nevada;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  2 
•  Resolution   memorializing   Congress   to  call 
a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  As'iembly  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  this  legis- 
lature respectfully  petitions  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  the  following  article 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 

"  'article  — 

"'Section  1.  No  provision  of  this  Consti- 
tution, or  any  amendment  thereto,  shall  re- 
strict or  limit  any  State  In  the  apportion- 
ment of  representation  In  Its  legislature. 

"  'Sec  2.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  extend  to  any  suit  In  law  or 
equity,  or  to  any  controversy  relating  to  ap- 
portionment of  representation  in  a  State 
legislature. 

"  Sec  3  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  it«  submis- 
sion,' and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  if  Congress  shall  have  pro- 
posed   an    amendment    to    the    Constitution 


Identical  with  that  contained  In  this  resoiu, 
tlon  prior  to  January  1,  1965,  this  application 
for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of  any 
force  or  effect;  and  be  it  further 

•Resolved.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  from  this  State. 

■  Passed  by  the  assembly,  February  12,  1963 

"Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
"Nathan  T.  Hurst, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
"Pa.sscd  by  the  Senate,  January  31.  1963 
"Paul  Lasalt. 

"President  of  the  Senate 
"Leslie  H.  Armstrong. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oregon;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

"House  Joint  Mimorial  16 
"To  His  Excellency,  the  Honorable  John  F 
Kennedy.  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  Congress  assembled: 

■  We.  your  memorialists,  the  52d  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in  legisla- 
tive session  assembled,  most  respectfully  rep- 
resent as  follows: 

"Whereas  there  is  no  shortage  of  timber  for 
the  production  of  lumber  and  related  Items 
In  the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  a  need  to  increase  the 
cut  from  overmature  forests  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive loss  from  decay,  disease,  and  other 
causes;  and 

"Whereas  US.  lumber  manufacturing  firms 
pay  the  highest  wages  and  provide  working 
conditions  equal  to  or  better  than  similar 
firms  in  other  countries;  and 

Whereas  lumber  manufacturing  firms  In 
the  United  Suites  are  losing  their  home  mar- 
kets to  foreign  firms,  especially  Canada,  due 
to  advantages  such  as  depreciated  currency. 
low  stumpage  r.Ttes.  noncompetitive  bidding, 
less  costly  and  restrictive  forest  practices, 
lower  wage  rates,  high  tariff  rates  on  lumber 
shipped  to  Canada,  low  charter  rates  for 
coastiil  and  Intercoastal  shipping,  and  co- 
operative government;  and 

'Whereas  lumber  Imports  from  Canada  are 
Increasing  yearly  at  an  alarmlii;;  rate  and 
now  constitute  about  one-sixth  '■!  the  an- 
nual consumption  of  lumber  in  the  United 
States:  and 

"Whereas  unemployment  in  the  lumber 
Industry  of  the  United  States  is  increasing 
with  resultant  loss  of  wages  to  the  workers, 
loss  of  taxes  and  Income  to  taxing  bodies 
and  communities:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Oregon: 

"1.  That  the  Congress  and  President  of 
the  United  States  are  respectfully  petitioned 
to  give  immediate  attention  to.  and  request 
action  necessary  to.  placement  of  the  lumber 
Industry  of  the  United  States  on  an  equi- 
table and  competitive  b.i.sls  with  foreign 
manufacturers  through  the  use  of  a  quota 
system  or  other  means,  including  the  require- 
ment that  Imported  lumber  be  marked  to 
show  the  country  of  origin,  to  the  end  that 
domestic  manufacturers  are  not  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  with  resultant  loss  of  markets, 
reduction  of  employment,  loss  of  taxes  and 
deterioration  of  communities; 

"2.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  memorialized  to  enact  legislation  suspend- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  27  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1920  (46  USC.  883),  with 
respect  to  the  Intercoastal  transportation  ol 
lumber; 

"3.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  send  copies 
of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of     the    House    of    Representatives    of    the 
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United  States,  and  to  each  Member  of  the 
Oregon    congressional    delegation. 

Adopted  by  house  April  3,  1963.  Readopt- 
ed  by  house  May  15.  1963. 

"Cecil  L.  Edwards. 

-Chief  Clerk  of  House. 
"Clarence  Barton. 

"Speaker  of  House. 
"Adopted  by  senate  May  13.  1963. 
"Ben    Musa. 
"President  of  Senate." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry: 

Senate  Memorial  756 
"Memorial    to    the    Congress    of    the    United 
States   and    the    Secretary    of    Agriculture 
\irglng  that  the  US.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,  through   the   Farmers   Home   Ad- 
ministration,   make    available    rehabilita- 
tion loans  for  the  purpose  of  refinancing 
the  obligations  of  citrus  growers  in  Florida 
coimtles  declared  disaster  areas  due  to  the 
freeze  of  December  1962 
"Whereas   34    Florida   counties    have    been 
declared    disaster    areas   due   to   severe    crop 
losses  caused  by  the  December   1962   freeze; 

and 

"Whereas  citrus  growers  in  this  area  direly 
need  some  means  of  refinancing  loans  previ- 
ously made  and  still  unpaid,  said  loans  hav- 
ing been  secured  from  local  lending  agen- 
cies on  short  terms  and  at  higher  interest 
rates  than  those  charged  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration;  and 

"Whereas  the  present  program  permits  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  secure  a 
moratorium  on  payments  of  principal  only 
and  such  obligations  continue  to  require 
capital  to  pay  the  6  percent  annual  Interest 
thereupon;  and 

"Whereas  the  restoration  to  full  productiv- 
ity of  citrus  groves  sustaining  tree  damage 
from  freeze  entails  a  number  of  years  of  ef- 
fort and  the  Investment  of  substantial  sums 
without  immediate   returns  thereupon;    and 

"Whereas  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  a  citrus 
growers  cooperative  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Florida  for  the  promotion  of 
citrus  prtxluctlon  and  sales,  has  estimated 
that  tree  damage  results  In  53  percent  re- 
duction In  citrus  production  in  affected 
areas,  with  some  counties  sustaining  a  loss 
of  as  much  as  95  percent  of  their  productive 
capacities  due  to  trees  killed  or  damaged  by 
the  freeze;  and 

Whereas  present  policies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  require  that  revolving 
funds  established  to  finance  rehabilitation 
loans  be  kept  as  liquid  as  possible,  and  thus 
makes  them  unavailable  for  refinancing  pur- 
poses; and 

"Whereas  alteration  of  such  policies  would 
aid  immeasurably  In  rehabilitating  the 
Florida  citrus  Industry:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida.  Tliat  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are 
requested  t<3  take  all  actions  needful  to  pro- 
vide for  a  relaxation  of  restrictions  on  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  rehabilitation 
loans  so  that  such  loans  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  refinancing  of  first  and  second 
mortgages  on  citrus  groves  In  the  State  of 
Florida  within  the  declared  disaster  areas  re- 
sulting from  the  1962  free?*;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
dispatched  to  the  US  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved.  That  this  resolution  shall  be 
spread  upon  the  Journals  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  and  released  to  the  various  news 
media  of  the  State. 

"Attest: 

"Tom  Adams. 
"Secretary  of  State" 


A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

"Senate  Memorial  163 
"Memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  authorize  the  extension  of  In- 
terstate Highway  75  from  Tampa  via 
Bradenton.  Sarasota,  Venice,  Punta  Gorda, 
Fort  Myers,  and   Naples   to  Miami,   Fla. 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  authorized  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways:  and 

"Whereas  no  provisions  were  made  to  Unit' 
Tampa,  Fla.,  with  Miami,  Fla.,  the  two  most 
jx>pulous  and  fastest  growing  areas  in  our 
state:   and 

"Whereas  Cuba  Is  now  a  vast  fortress  under 
Communist  domination,  and  Russian  troops 
are  now  located  only  90  miles  from  our 
shore;   and 

"Whereas  critical  unrest  exists  in  many 
areas  of  Latin  America,  and  a  limited-access 
highway  In  southwest  Florida  Is  essential 
for  the  movement  of  troops  and  equipment; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Communist  threat  further 
emphasizes  the  need  for  such  a  road  for 
the  evacuation  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  citizens  in  case  of  atomic  attack; 
and 

"Whereas  authorization  of  the  "niifislng 
link"  Ijetween  Tampa  and  Miami  in  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  will  relieve  the  dangerous  bumper- 
to-bumper  congestion  on  existing  roads  and 
Is  important  to  our  economy,  agriculture, 
industry,  and  tourism:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Re.-iolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  it  Is  hereby  requested  to  au- 
thorize the  extension  of  Interstate  Highway 
75  from  Tampa.  Fla.,  via  Bradenton,  Sara- 
sota, Venice.  Punta  Gorda.  Fort  Myers,  and 
Naples  to  Miami.  Fla.:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  President  of  the  US  Senate; 
and  to  the  Secretory  of  Commerce. 

"Attest; 

"ToM  Adams, 
"Secretary  of  State." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Senate    Concurrent    Resolution    56 
"Concurrent  resolution  to  commend  Louisi- 
ana's   role    with    respect    to   mentally    re- 
tarded children 

"Whereas  mentally  retarded  children  have 
long  been  the  concern  of  the  humanitarians 
and  of  those  Interested  In  the  well-being 
and  happiness  of  mankind:  and 

"Whereas  Louisiana  has  been  a  pioneer  In 
the  field  of  research  with  respect  to  the 
mentally  retarded  child  and  a  forerunner  in 
making  adequate  provision  for  the  care  of 
such  children;  and 

"Whereas  Louisiana  has  shown  both  fore- 
sight and  humanltarlanlsm  In  this  field  and 
has  been  the  leading  State  therein;  and 

"Whereas  the  programs  adopted  In  this 
State  have  set  the  example  for  other  States 
and  have  been  reviewed  and  followed  by 
States  now  entering  this  important  field; 
and 

"Whereas  it  is  only  appropriate  that  there 
should  be  legislative  recognition  of  the  fore- 
sight and  the  humanltarlanlsm  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  In  foreseeing  the  needs  In  the 
field  of  mentally  retarded  children  and  in 
setting  an  exemplary  pattern  to  be  followed 
by  the  other  States:   Therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Legislature 
of  Louisiaiia,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring.  That  the  Legislature  of  Louisi- 
ana does  hereby  commend  all  of  those  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana  who  played  signifi- 
cant roles  in  providing  for  retarded  children 
and  who  by   their  foresight   were   the  fore- 


runners In  this  field  and  have  set  the  exam- 
ple to  be  followed  by  other  States;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolx-'ed.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Governor  of  Louisiana, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  pre- 
siding officers  of  each  House  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  to  each  member 
of  the  Louisiana  delegation  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 


'Lieutenant    Governor   and    President 
of  the  Senate. 


"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Delaware;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  3 
"Resolution  relative  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to   the   Constitution   of   the    United 
States    relating    to    the    qualifications    of 
electors 

"Whereas  at  the  2d  session  of  the  87th 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  begun  and 
held  at  the  city  of  Washington  on  Wednes- 
day, the  10th  day  of  January,  1962,  It  was 
resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  In  Congress 
assembled  (two-thirds  of  each  House  con- 
curring therein),  that  the  following  article 
be  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which,  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States,  within  7  years  from 
the  date  of  its  submission,  shall  be  valid 
to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the 
.•-■aid  Constitution,  viz: 

"  'ARTICLE 

'"  "Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  in  any  primary  or  other 
election  for  President  or  Vice  President,  for 
electors  for  President  or  Vice  President,  or 
for  Senator  or  Representative  In  Congress, 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  Unit«d 
States  or  any  State  by  reason  of  failure  to 
pay  any  poll  tax  or  other  tax. 

■"  'Sec  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation.': Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  122d  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Delaware,  the  Senate  concurring  therein: 

""Section  1.  That  the  said  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  be.  and  the  same  is 
hereby  ratified  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Delaware  and  shall  be  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes  a  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  2.  That  certified  copies  of  this  pre- 
amble and  concurrent  resolution  shall  be 
forwarded  by  the  Governor  of  this  State  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

"Sec.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives be,  and  they  are  hereby  directed,  to 
deliver  to  the  said  Governor  certified  copies 
of  this  resolution  at  their  earliest  conven- 
ience." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Resolution  7 
""Resolution    memorializing    the   Congress   of 

the    United    States   to   end    the    causes   of 

unemployment  in  the  Iron  ore  Industry  In 

the  State  of  Minnesota 

"Whereas  Imports  of  Iron  ore  produced  in 
areas  outside  the  United  States  are  supplant- 
ing In  U.S.  markets  ore  produced  in  mines 
located  in  the  United  States,  resulting  in 
the  unemployment  of  American  iron  miners; 
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"Whereas  sale  by  Integrated  steel  com- 
panies of  iron  ore  mined  by  them  in  forelKO 
countries,  and  not  needed  for  their  steel 
production,  supplants  ore  produced  by  Amer- 
ican independent,  nonintegrated  ore  pro- 
ducers, endangering  the  survival  in  business 
of  such  independent  producers,  and  further 
resulting  In  unemployment  of  American  Iron 
miners; 

"Whereas  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  been  giving  financial  assistance  to 
development  of  iron  ore  mining  In  areas  out- 
side the  United  States,  further  resulting  In 
unemployment  of  American  Iron  miners; 

"Whereas  shipping  rates  add  to  tbe  cost  of 
marketing  Minnesota  Iron  ore.  which  may 
affect  unemployment  of  American  Iron 
miners: 

"Whereas  the  widespread  unemployment  of 
Annerlcan  Iron  miners,  and  the  hardship  such 
unemployment  ralaea.  requires  immediate 
Federal  action.  Therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  requested  to  take  ail  neces- 
sary steps  to  stop  the  further  unemployment 
of  American  Iron  miners.  Including: 

"1.  Restricting  Importation  of  foreign  ores. 
In  a  manner  similar  to  restrictions  now  im- 
posed on  foreign  petroleum,  to  a  level  which 
would  supplement  but  not  supplant  domestic 
production  In  US.  markets: 

"2.  Preventing  Integrated  steel  companies 
from  selling  their  excess  Incremental  Iron  ore 
mined  In  foreign  countries; 

"3  Ending  financial  assistance  by  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  development 
of  Iron  mining  In  foreign  countries; 

"4.  Determining  the  effect  of  transporta- 
tion rates  on  the  sale  of  Minnesota  Iron  ore; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
instructed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  Member  of  Congress  from  this 
State. 

"H     DirxBuscH, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Paztl  Ketth, 
"President  of  the  Senate". 

Two  joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Sknatk  Joint  Risolutiom  6 
"Resolution  relating  to  Federal  legislation  for 
the  control  of  barbiturates  and  ampheta- 
Eolnes 

"Whereas,  the  Interstate  traffic  in  barbitu- 
rates and  amphetamines  U  Increasing  and 
the  form  In  which  they  are  consumed  ren- 
ders the  determination  of  their  place  of  origin 
ordinarily  Impossible;   and 

"Whereas.  Investigation  by  the  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  has  revealed  that  heroin  users 
cut  off  from  their  normal  sources  of  Illegal 
supply  are  turning  with  Increasing  frequency 
to  the  use  of  these  drugs,  and  In  particular 
methedrlne  which  Is  known  to  produce  vio- 
lent and  dangerous  reaction,  including  de- 
lusions  and   hallucinations:    and 

"Whereas,  under  present  systems  of  con- 
trol It  is  both  cheaper  and  easier  to  obtain 
these  drugs  to  satisfy  this  morbid  and  de- 
praved habit  to  the  great  Injury  of  both  the 
addicted   user   and  society  as  a   whole:    and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  an  ever  Increasing  use 
of  these  preparations  especially  among  the 
youths  of  the  United  States,  and  their  use 
opens  the  door  to  the  use  of  marljaana, 
heroin  and  other  narcotics;    and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  great  and  urgent  need 
for  Federal  legislation  controlling  the  Inter- 
state traffic  In  these  preparations:  now. 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  A<<^embly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  respectfully 
reqxiested    to    amend    United    States    law   to 


protect  the  health  and  public  welfare  of  the 
United  Sliites  by  providing  for  legislation 
similar  In  form  to  that  contained  In  Senate 
bin  1939,  87th  Congress,  lat  session,  which 
controls  the  compounding,  processing,  and 
distribution  of  barbiturates  and  ampheta- 
mines;  and  be  It  fiu-ther 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

"SiNATE  Joint  RtsoLUTiON  23 
"Resolution  relative  to  Federal  aid  to  schools 
"Whereas  the  81st  Congress  In  recognition 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Impact  which  certain  Federal  activi- 
ties have  on  local  educational  agencies  In  the 
various  States  and  areas  In  which  such  ac- 
tivities are  carried  on,  declared  It  a  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  financial 
assistance  in  the  form  of  constrtictlon  aid 
and  Federal  payments  as  payments  In  lieu 
of  taxes,  pvirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Laws  815  and  874:  and 

"Whereas  Congress  In  recognition  of  this 
continuing  burden  of  Federal  activities  on 
local  educational  facilities  and  the  resulting 
financial  drain,  has  seen  fit  to  continue  this 
program  of  aid  by  amendments  to  Public 
Laws  815  and  874;  and 

"Whereas  these  programs  assist  districts 
In  which  local  revenues  for  schools  have 
been  reduced  due  to  the  acquisition  of  real 
property  by  the  United  States,  districts 
which  provide  education  for  children  living 
on  Federal  prope-ty  or  whose  parents  are 
employed  on  Federal  property,  and  districts 
experiencing  a  sudden  and  substantial  In- 
crease In  school  attendance  because  of  Fed- 
eral  activities;    and 

"Whereas  the  conditions  and  problems 
created  by  Federal  activities  which  con- 
strained Congress  to  originally  grant  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  ha\e  been  ameliorated 
In  some  degree  but  have  not  been  eliminated; 
and 

"Whereas  because  of  Its  strategic  geo- 
graphic location  at  the  gateway  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  Far  East,  and  because  of  Its 
diverse  climate  and  topography  which  Is  de- 
sirable to  the  Armed  Forces,  and  because  of 
Its  large  and  progressive  Industrial  facilities 
which  are  able  to  manufacture  any  item  for 
national  defense,  California  Is  particularly 
affected  by  Federal  activities  and  the  result- 
ing Impact  on  educational  facilities;  and 

"Whereas  this  program  of  aid  which  origi- 
nated under  Public  Laws  874  and  815  of  the 
81st  Congress  and  continued  by  subsequent 
amendnients  will  expire  on  June  30,  1963. 
unless  renewed  by  amendment  and  because 
this  Federal  aid  Is  Imperative  to  maintenance 
of  educational  standards:  Now,  therefore. 
be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  continue  the 
viuxlly  needed  programs  of  assistance  to 
public  education  In  Public  Laws  815  and  874 
by  amending  the  pertinent  provisions  In  the 
present  law  to  extend  It  beyond  the  June  30. 
1963,  expiration  date;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  ."sen- 
ate Is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  " 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  St«te  of  Callfornlj»:  to  the  Committee  on 
Pvibllc  Works: 


"SxNATK  Joint  Resolution   14 

"Resolution,  relating  to  the  growth  of 

vegetation  on  levees 

"Whereas  structures  and  facilities  con- 
structed  by  the  United  States  for  local  flcxxj 
protection  are  maintained  under  rules  adopt- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  (pt.  208 
of  title  33  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions); and 

"Whereas  these  rules  prescribe  general 
standards  which  apply  on  a  nationwide  basis 
without  regard  to  peculiar  local  problems; 
and 

"Whereas  these  rules  contain  a  general 
prohibition  against  brush,  trees,  and  wild 
growth  on  project  levees;  and 

"Whereas  the  network  of  waterways 
formed  by  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
Rivers  and  Deltas  has  been  made  possible  by 
a  unique  system  of  levees  and  presents  spe- 
cial problems  of  maintenance  peculiar  to 
that  system  only  and  which  constitutes  an 
Important  recreation  area,  as  well  as  flood 
protection  facilities  for  the  people  of  Cal- 
ifornia; and 

"Whereas  levees  devoid  of  trees,  brush,  and 
wild  growth  provide  only  minimum  recrea- 
tion values;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  California  U  en- 
deavoring to  develop  a  levee  maintenance 
program  that  will  effectively  serve  both  flood 
control   and  recreation   values;    and 

"Where  the  State  of  California  and  pri- 
vate Interests  are  participating  In  levee  con- 
struction and  maintenance  for  flood  control 
purposes:    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Asi:rmbly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  authorize  the  V  S 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  participate  with  the 
State  in  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine 
whether  present  standards  can  be  modified 
to  permit  controlled  vegetation  on  levees  to 
meet  the  multiple  uses  applicable  to  both 
flood  prevention  and  recreation  Interests; 
and  be  it  further 

"Rc.iolvcd.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  Congress,  and  to  the  oPcretary  of  the 
Army." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

"StNATi  Joint  Resolution  2 
"Res*>lutlon.  relative  to  excluding  California 
State     employees     from     the     Hatch     Act 
(Hatch   Political   Activities  Act   of  Aug    2. 
1939,  as  amended) 

"Whereas  while  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  California  Is  in  hearty  agreement  with  the 
well-established  principle  that  public  em- 
ployees should  not  engage  In  activities  which 
are  inconsistent.  Incompatible,  or  In  con- 
flict with  their  official  duties  and  functions 
as  representatives  of  their  public  agency.  It 
Is  also  the  l>ellef  of  this  b<xly  that  It  Is  nec- 
essary that  we  be  vigilant  that  In  the  guise 
of  controlling  such  activities  we  do  not  In- 
fringe upon  the  rights  of  Individuals  or  un- 
duly impede  their  participation  In  citizen- 
ship activities;    and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Hatch  Act  (Hatch 
Political  Activities  Act  of  Aug  2.  1930.  as 
amended),  among  other  things,  prohibits  all 
California  Slate  employees  whose  positions 
are  financed  In  whole  or  In  part  by  fimds 
from  Federal  sovirces  from  participating  In 
political    activities;    and 

"Whereas  this  act  Is  designed  primarily  to 
prevent  persons  In  p>olltlcal  positions  from 
applying  undue  pressure  on  public  employees 
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to  be  politically  active  on  a  partisan  basis; 

•Whereas  the  provisions  of  article  XXIV  of 
the  California  constitution  and  the  various 
restrictions  upon  the  activities  of  public  em- 
ployees contained  In  the  California  statutes 
effectively  meet  the  evil  at  which  the  Hatch 
y^ct  is  aimed  Insofar  as  employees  of  the 
State  of  California  are  concerned:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

■■Re.'iolved  by  the  Senate  and  Aa.tembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President,  the  Con- 
irress.  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of 
the  United  States  to  exclude  the  employees 
of  the  State  of  California  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Hatch  Act;  and  be  It 
further 

■Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
each  Senau^r  and  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
Of  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  61 

"Resolution  relative  to  the  observance  of  the 

centennial  of  Gettysburg 

"Whereas  November  19.  1963.  will  mark  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  dedication  at  Get- 
tysburg. Pa  .  of  a  national  cemetery  upon  a 
portion  of  a  great  battlefield  of  the  American 
Civil  War,  1861  65.  and  recalls  the  occasion 
of  the  delivery  by  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln of  what  has  become  known  to  posterity 
as  the  Gettysburp;  Address:  and 

■Whereas  hi  a  Nation  now  happily  reu- 
nited, the  wounds  and  ravages  of  a  civil 
war  have  been  overcome  and  today  all  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  America  com- 
prise one  united  people  and  country;  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  the  younger  generation  of 
our  citizens,  should  be  reminded  of  the  effect 
and  Importance  of  the  great  fundamental 
principles  expressed  in  the  Gettysburg 
Address:  and 

•  Whereiis  the  California  Civil  War  Centen- 
nial Coniml.sf.lon  Is  dedicated  to  the  com- 
memoration of  the  centennial  In  California 
of  the  great  War  Between  the  States  and  the 
commission  has  endorsed  the  observance  of 
the  centenary  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  and 
events  related  thereto:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California,  the  Assembly  thereof  concurring, 
That  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  California 
Is  respectfully  urged  to  proclaim  Tuesday. 
November  19.  1963.  as  Gettysburg  Address 
Centennial  Day:  and  be  It  fiu-ther 

"Re.iolved,  That  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  California  Is  respectfully  requested  to  pro- 
claim the  week  of  November  17,  1963,  as 
Gettysburg  Centennial  Week  for  attention  in 
the  schools,  homes,  churches,  and  public 
assemblages  in  California;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  California  State  Board 
of  Education  Is  urged  to  take  appropriate 
recognition  of  November  19,  1963.  sufficiently 
In  advance  of  that  date,  to  the  end  that  all 
educational  leaders,  officials,  teachers,  and 
pupils  may  become  Increasingly  aware  of  the 
lasting  significance  of  the  great  events  at 
Gettysburg  100  years  ago;   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  .Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Honorable  Edmund  G  Brown.  Governor  of 
the  State  of  California,  the  President,  and 
the  Vice  President,  respectively,  of  the  United 
States  of  American,  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  the  chairman  of  the 
California  Civil  War  Centennial  Commis- 
sion,  the  Executive   Director  of  the   United 


States  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission, 
the  chairman  of  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  chairman  of  each  county  board 
of  supervisors  within  this  State." 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  county  of  Union  civil  defense  and  dis- 
aster control,  of  Scotch  Plains,  N.J.,  signed 
by  Jack  R.  Karel,  relating  to  civil  defense; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


JOINT       RESOLUTION      OP      MAINE 
LEGISLATURE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  recommending  development  of 
electric  power  potential  of  Passama- 
quoddy  Bay  and  Upper  St.  John  River, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

•  See  the  above  joint  resolution  printed 
in  full  when  presented  by  Mrs.  Smith 
<  for  herself  and  Mr.  Muskie  » ,  on  May  27, 
1963,  p.  9413.  CoNGRESslON.^L  Record.) 


RESOLUTION    OP    KANSAS    MOTOR 
CARRIEFIS    ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kansas  Motor  Carriers  Association  at  a 
meetinp:  of  its  board  of  directors  in 
Topeka,  on  May  16,  1963,  unanimously 
approved  a  resolution  regarding  pending 
legislation  in  Congress,  H.R.  4700  and  S. 
1061. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  made  a  pai't  of  these  re- 
marks and  refen-ed  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion as  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  as  follows : 

Resolution  of  Kansas  Motor  Carriers 
Association 

The  backbone  of  the  development  of  this 
country's  whole  economic  life  has  been  the 
equality  and  relativity  of  freight  rates.  For 
almost  75  years,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  wisely  has  charged  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  regulation  of  transportation 
rates  and  charges  governing  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Rail-sponsored  proposals  now  before  the 
Congress  (Identified  as  H.R.  4700  and  S.  1061 ) 
would  strip  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission of  Its  minimum  rate  power  with  re- 
spect to  bulk  commodities  and  agricultural 
products. 

The  Kansas  Motor  Carriers  Asf^ociailon. 
representing  the  highway  transport^itlon  In- 
dustry In  this  State  and  speaking  In  behalf 
of  the  communities  of  Kansas,  Is  flatly  op- 
posed to  these  measures. 

Passage  of  H  R.  4700  and  S.  1061  would 
eliminate  the  ICC's  authority  to  regulate 
minimum  rates  on  commodities  which  con- 
stitute 70  percent  of  rail  tonnage.  The  rails 
have  admitted  that  they  would  support  de- 
regulation of  the  remaining  30  percent  of 
what  they  haul  in  a  short  time. 

The  motor  carrier  Industry's'  opposition 
to  these  measures  is  based  on  the  following 
facts: 

1.  There  is  no  crisis  in  transportation. 
The  railroads  are  in  excellent  financial  con- 
dition, as  evidenced  by  their  own  financial 
reports.  A  crisis  will  be  created  if  this  legis- 
lation passes. 

2.  Elimination  of  minimum  rate  controls 
would  be  the  signal  for  ruinous  rate  wars. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  CommLssion  itself 


has  reaffirmed  its  opposition  to  removal  of 
the  minimum  rate  power. 

3.  Discrimination  between  large  and  sniall 
shippers,  and  between  large  and  small  com- 
munities, would  become  rampant.  In  a 
State  such  as  Kansas,  with  many  small  com- 
munities and  small  shippers,  the  effects 
would  be  disastrous. 

4  The  pending  legislation  would  leave  the 
ICC  with  the  responsibility  for  dealing  with 
discrimination,  preference,  and  prejudice — 
but  without   the   necessary  authority. 

5.  "ITie  railroads  would  be  turned  loose 
from  antitrust  restrictions.  Even  If  all  the 
antitrust  laws  were  applied  fully,  however, 
competitors  of  the  railroads  would  be  Ir- 
reparably damaged  before  remedial  action 
could  occur. 

6  Since  railroad  rates  on  bulk  and  agri- 
cultural commodities  already  are  the  most 
depressed  in  the  rail  rate  structure  (fre- 
quently yielding  less  than  out-of-pocket 
cost),  simple  logic  defies  advertised  savings 
of  "billions"  in  further  rate  cuts. 

The  motor  carrier  Industry  firmly  believes 
that  what  the  railroads  really  seek  is  a  right 
to  destroy.  The  flnancial  ills  of  the  railroads 
can  be  traced  to  two  principal  factors — un- 
profitable passenger  service  and  heavy  in- 
vestment In  obsolete  facilities.  The  Issues  at 
stake  In  H.R.  4700  and  S.  1061  would  not  Im- 
prove these  rail  problem  areas. 

The  Kansas  Motor  Carriers  Association  re- 
spectfully requests  that  members  of  the 
Kansas  congressional  delegation  oppose  H.R. 
4700  and  S  1061  in  the  interest  of  the 
citizens  of  Kansas.  The  economy  of  this 
State  could  not  survive  the  results  of  this 
legislation. 

We  direct  attention  also  to  the  fact  that 
President  Kennedy,  In  his  transportation 
statement  of  March  5.  1963.  recommended  re- 
moval of  existing  exemptions  as  an  accepta- 
ble alternative  to  what  the  railroads  advo- 
cate. 

Further,  it  would  seem  appropriate  that 
Congress  adopt  Senate  Resolution  136.  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Vance  Hartke,  of  Indiana. 
Tills  resolution  would  establish  a  special 
committee  t-o  study  railroad  mergers  and  to 
determine  the  true  financial  position  and 
structure  of  the  railroads. 

We  believe  it  Is  in  the  national  interest 
that  an  investigation  be  undertaken  as  soon 
as  possible  and  that  the  true  facts  of  the 
railroad  financial  situation  be  established. 
Congress  and  the  public  then  can  determine 
whether  changes  should  be  made  in  a  sys- 
tem which  has  produced  the  most  efficient 
tran.<5portation  industry  in  the  world  today. 

Attest: 

J.  R.  Halladay, 
Managing  Director  and  Secretary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  1194.  A  bill  to  remove  the  percentage 
limitations  on  retirement  of  enlisted  men  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  204) . 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  79.  An  act  to  require  authorization 
for  certain  appropriations  for  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
205). 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  2439.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  provide  cer- 
tain services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for 
use  In  the  1964  National  Jamboree,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  206) . 
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TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMFJ^T 
THE  DECISION  OF  THE  SUPREME 
COURT  IN  THE  CASE  OF  ARIZONA 
VERSUS  CALIFORNIA.  ET  AL.— RE- 
PORT OP  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
original  resolution  iS.  Res.  150  >  author- 
izing the  prmting  as  a  Senate  document 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  the  State  of 
Arizona  versus  the  State  of  California, 
et  al..  which  was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  there  i^  at  the  desk  a  res- 
olution which  today  has  been  reported 
favorably  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  I  request  Its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  read,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  150'  was  read, 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  rendered  on 
June  3.  1963.  In  the  case  of  the  State  of 
Arizona,  versus  the  State  of  California,  et  al. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
for  the  Immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res  150)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


June  ^ 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE  STUDY  ENTITLED  -PROB- 
LEMS AND  TRENDS  IN  ATLANTIC 
PARTNERSHIP— II- 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an  orig- 
inal resolution  *S.  Res.  152)  to  print  as  a 
Senate  document  the  study  entitled 
"Problems  and  Trends  in  Atlantic  Part- 
nership— II."  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  a  staff  study  entitled  "Prob- 
lems and  Trends  in  Arlnntlc  Partnership — 
II ".  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
that  six  thousand  additional  copies  of  such 
document  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr  ROBERTSON  (by  request)  r 
S  1842.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933,  as  amended,  and  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934,  as  amended  to  extend 
disclosure  requirements  to  the  issuers  of 
additional  publicly  traded  securities,  to  pro- 
vide for  improved  qualification  and  disci- 
plinary procedures  for  registered  brokers  and 
dealers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr   DIRKSETN: 
S.  1643    A  bill   to  amend   the  act  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Greg- 


ory J  Kenncnlch."  approved  October  2.  1962 
(76  Stat  1368):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  McNAMARA: 
S  1644.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reduction 
of  the  basis  of  repreaentaUon  ot  States  deny- 
ing or  abridging  the  right  of  its  citizens  to 
vote,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  McNamara  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  KEATING; 
S.  1645  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shirley  M. 
Simpson  Lehnert;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    TOWER; 
S.  1646    A  bin  f  r  the  reUef  of  Marguerite 
Stelgel  De  Pravda;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr    BIBLE 
S.  1647    A  bill  to  authorize  the  prosecution 
of   a    transit   development    program   for    the 
National   Capital   region;    to   the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Biblf  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  BIBLE  (by  request) : 
S.  1648.  A  bin  to  promot.  safe  driving,  to 
eliminate  the  reckless  and  financially  Irre- 
sponsible driver  from  the  highways,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Indemnification  of  certain  per- 
sons suffering  Injury  or  loss  as  a  result  of 
the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  by  uninsured 
moUirlsts,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

S.  1649.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  to  eatabllsh  an  Office  of  Civil 
Defense,  and  for  other  purposes."  approved 
August  11.  1950;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr   BIBLE  (  for  himself   Mr   Morse. 
Mr    Hartke.  Mr    McIntyrx,  and  Mr 
B«ALL) : 
S   1650.  A  bill  to  provide  an  elected  mayor, 
city  council,  and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,    and    for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarka  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  ENGLE   (for  himself  and  Mr 
Magnuson)  : 
S.  1651.  A  bill   to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  place  an  embargo  on 
certain  flsh  and  fish  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Engle  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Saltonstall.  and  Mr.  Clakk)  ; 
S.  1652.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  Act  to  extend  the  termination 
date  contained  therein,  and  to  enlarge  the 
Board  of  Trustees;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER: 
S.  1653.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ante  Clblllc; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    HUMPHREY; 
S    1654.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Emma  M. 
Ratmeycr;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr    McCLELLAN; 
S.   1655.  A   bin   to   amend   section    1498   of 
title  28.  United   States  Code,    to  define   the 
word    "owner";    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  McClxllan  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  BEALL  (by  request)  : 
S    1656.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vincent  S. 
';:^Lukas;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
^^  By  Mr    BEALL: 

S.  1657.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Johnson 
O'Connor  Research  Foundation,  Inc.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr    HAYDEN  (for  himself  and  Mr 

GOLDWATER  1    : 

S.    1658    A  bill  to  authorize,  construct   on 
erate.  and  maintain  the  Central  Arizona  prol 
ect.  Arizona-New  Mexico,  and  for  other  pur 
poses;     to    the    Committee    on    Interior    and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Hatden  when  ht 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  BEALL 
S  1659  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc 
tober  24.  1951,  In  order  to  insure  that  the 
salaries  of  the  police  for  the  National  Zoo- 
logical Park  shall  equal  those  of  members  of 
the  Ua  Park  Police  having  comparable 
duties;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  .^d- 
ministration. 

By  Mr  YARBOROUGH 
S  1660.  A  bin  to  permit  the  State  of 
Texas  to  obtain  social  security  coverage,  un- 
der Its  State  agreement  entered  Into  pur. 
suant  to  section  218  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  for  State  and  local  policemen;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1661  A  bill  to  iimend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  that 
accumulated  sick  leave  be  credited  to  the 
retirement  fund  or  that  the  Individual  be 
reimbursed,  and 

S.  1662  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  an- 
nuities for  surviving  spouses  without  deduc- 
tion from  original  annuities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce 
and  Civil  Service 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Yarboxodch  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
undf^r  separate  headings  ) 

By  Mr    DIRKSEN  (for  hlnxself  and  Mr 
Long  of  Missouri) 
S.  1663.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Administra- 
tive Pr^xiedure  Act.  and   for  other   purpose*; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  DniK.sEN  when  he 
Introduced  the  at>ove  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 
S.  1664  A  bill  to  provide  for  contlnuouj 
Improvement  of  the  administrative  procedure 
of  Federal  agencies  by  creating  an  Admin- 
istrative Conference  of  the  United  SUtes.  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(Sec  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri 
when  he  Intrtxluced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  MORSE; 
S  1666.  A  bin  to  re>qulre  that  all  State  or 
local  programs  supported  with  Federal  funds 
Shan  be  administered  and  executed  without 
regard  to  the  race  or  color  of  the  p.irtlclpants 
and  beneficiaries;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moasr  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill.  wiUch  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr   LONG  of  Missouri  (for  himself. 

Mr     BARTLrrr.    Mr.    Bayh,    Mr    Case, 

Mr      DiRKSE.v,     Mr.     Gruening,    Mr 

Hart.    Mr     Keating,    Mr.    KErAuvxR, 

Mr.  MircALF,   Mr.   Morse,  Mrs.   Nn-- 

BCRcEa,      Mr       Proxmire.      and     Mr 

Symington  )  ; 

S.  1666.  A  bin   to   amend  section  3  of  the 

Administrative   Procedure    Act,   chapter  324, 

of  the  act  of  June   11,   1946   (60  Stat.  238). 

to  clarify  and  protect  the  right  of  the  public 

to    Information   and   for   other   purposes;    to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  sciwrate  headUig.) 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY; 
S.  1667.  A  bill  f(ir  the  relief  of  Marla- 
Asunclon  Pernas  Fanego;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HOLLAND: 
S  J.  Res.  86.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  sec- 
tion 316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  to  extend  the  time  by  which  a  lease 
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transferring  a  tobacco  acreage  allotment  may 
be  filed;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 
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RESOLUTIONS 

TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE  DECISION  OF  THE  SUPREME 
-  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
IN  THE  CASE  OF  THE  STATE  OP 
ARIZONA.  VERSUS  THE  STATE  OF 
CALIFORNIA.  ET  AL. 

Mr.  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Admini.stration,  reported  an 
original  resolution  'S.  Re.s.  150 »  author- 
izing the  print insr  a.s  a  Senate  docu- 
ment the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  versus  the  State  of 
California,  et  al  ,  which  was  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  agreed  to,  which  appears 
under  a  separate  hcadinp  > 


DEATH  OF  POPE  JOHN  XXIII 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DiRKSEN)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
1511  relative  to  the  death  of  Pope  John 
XXIII,  which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

•  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Hi'mphrey. 
which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE  STUDY  ENTITLED  'PROB- 
LEMS AND  TRENDS  IN  ATLANTIC 
PARTNERSHIP— II' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an  orig- 
inal resolution  iS.  Res.  152>  to  print  as 
a  Senate  document  the  study  entitled 
•  Problems  and  Trends  in  Atlantic  Part- 
nei-ship— II."  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Pulbright, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  ■  Re- 
porUs  of  Committees.") 


DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  FRAN- 
CIS E  WALTER  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
Mrs.  NEUBERGER  (for  Mr.  Clark  and 
Mr.  ScoTTJ.  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  153"  relative  to  the  death  of  Rep- 
resentative PYancis  E.  Walter,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

<See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  agreed  to.  which  appears  under 
a  separate  headinfi.) 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  days  suit  was  filed  in  Federal 
Court  in  the  District  of  Columbia  charg- 
ing  illegal  deprivation  of  the  right  to 
vote,  and  seeking  remedy  under  section 
2  of  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Section  2  provides  that  any  State  which 
denies  or  abridges  the  right  to  vote  of 
any  of  its  citizens  shall  have  its  member- 


ship in  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
duced proportionately. 

I  make  no  attempt  to  prejudge  the  law- 
suit, nor  do  I  intend  to  discuss  its  merits. 

However.  I  cite  it  to  call  attention  to 
this  latest  effort  to  utilize  the  language 
of  section  2  of  the  14th  amendment — 
one  of  the  most  ignored  sections  in  our 
Constitution. 

The  14th  amendment  has  been  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  since  1868 — nearly 
100  years. 

Yet  section  2,  which  seeks  to  insure 
evei-y  citizen  his  right  to  vote,  has  never 
been  implemented,  despite  section  5  of 
the  same  amendment,  which  states: 

Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  enforce 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provision  of 
this  article. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  lawsuit — even 
if  successful — would  not  provide  for  the 
mechanics  of  endorsing  section  2. 

One  proposed  means  of  implementing 
section  2  is  contained  in  the  bill  which  I 
have  introduced  today. 

My  bill  would  work  in  the  following 
manner: 

First,  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Representation,  composed 
of  nine  members  each  from  the  House 
and  Senate. 

Second,  following  each  biennial  House 
election,  the  joint  committee  would 
meet  to  decide  whether  any  State  has 
violated  section  2  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. It  would  calculate  by  how  much 
such  State's  representation  should  be 
reduced. 

Third,  the  joint  committee  would  re- 
port its  findings  to  Congress  by  May  1 
of  the  year  following  the  election. 

Fourth.  Congress  would  then,  through 
a  concurrent  resolution,  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  disapprove  the  joint  commit- 
tee's findings. 

Fifth,  should  Congress  not  act  to  dis- 
approve within  30  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session,  the  reduction  would  go 
into  effect.  The  reduction  would  apply 
to  the  next  Congress  and  only  for  that 
Congress. 

Sixth,  in  no  case,  would  a  State's  rep- 
resentation be  reduced  below  one. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  any 
House  seats  taken  away  from  States 
would  not  be  lost  for  that  Congress. 
These  seats  would  be  allocated  to  other 
States  on  the  basis  of  population,  thus 
keeping  the  total  number  of  House  seats 
at  435. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  com- 
pletely new  to  the  Senate. 

I  first  introduced  it  as  an  amendment 
to  the  civil  rights  legislation  before  the 
Senate  in  1957. 

Subsequently.  I  have  reintroduced  it 
as  a  bill  in  each  succeeding  Congress. 

Today  our  countiy  probably  is  more 
conscious  of  civil  rights  problems  than 
at  any  time  in  recent  history. 

Yesterday's  desires  for  equal  treat- 
ment and  first  class  citizenship  for  all 
Americans  are  today's  demands. 

Hopefully,  those  demands  will  be  met 
through  the  exercise  of  good  will,  under- 
standing, and  justice  and  not  through 
violence. 

But  in  any  event  I  think  it  is  becoming 
clear  to  all  Americans  that  those  de- 
mands are  going  to  be  met  somehow. 


Congress  has  pending  before  it  many 
suggested  new  laws  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights. 

The  administration  is  to  present  new- 
civil  rights  proposals  to  the  Congress. 

I  am  sure  a  number  of  these  laws 
would  be  most  beneficial  if  enacted. 

What  seems  rather  incredible  is  that, 
thus  far,  we  have  refused  to  fully  use  the 
laws  we  already  have — in  this  case  the 
most  basic  of  our  laws — the  Constitu- 
tion. 

For  almost  100  years  section  2  of  the 
14th  amendment  has  been  simply  a  fa- 
cade with  nothing  behind  it. 

This  is  particularly  frustrating,  since 
that  section  deals  with  the  very  founda- 
tion of  Americas  strength— the  right  of 
its  citizens  to  vote. 

The  right  to  vote  might  be  considered 
a  keystone  of  the  civil  rights  structure. 

Once  it  is  insured,  and  cannot  be  pre- 
vented arbitrarily  or  capriciously,  the 
other  building  blocks  of  a  truly  free  and 
equal  America  will  fall  into  place  much 
more  swiftly. 

It  is  to  bring  that  day  closer  that  I 
introduce  my  bill  to  carry  out  the  full 
mandate  of  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  summary  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  and  summary  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S,  1644)  to  provide  for  the 
reduction  of  the  basis  of  representation 
of  States  denying  or  abridging  the  rights 
of  its  citizens  to  vote,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr,  McNamara 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record' 
as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Congressional  Rep- 
resentation Act  of  1963.  ' 

E.STABLISHMENT     OT     A      JOINT     COMMITTEE     ON 
CONGRESSIONAL    REPRESENTATION 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  established  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Representation 
(hereinafter  In  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
Joint  committee)  to  be  composed  of  nine 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  nine  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  each  Instance  not  more  than  five 
members  shall  be  members  of  the  same  po- 
litical party. 

FUNCTIONS    OF   THE    JOINT   COMMITTEE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  joint  committee  shall, 
as  soon  as  practicable  following  the  date  of 
each  biennial  election  for  Representatives  In 
Congress  in  the  several  States  as  established 
by  section  25  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  but  not 
later  than  May  1  of  the  year  following  such 
election — 

(1)  determine  whether  any  State  has.  in 
violation  of  section  2  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  denied  or 
abridged  the  right  of  inhabitant*  of  such 
State  to  vote  as  prescribed  In  such  section 
since  the  preceding  biennial  election  for 
Representatives  in  Congress; 

(2)  calculate,  in  the  manner  prescribed  In 
section  2  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to 
the    Constitution    the    number    (if    any)    of 
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Representatives  m  Congress  which  each  State 
shall  be  then  entitled  as  the  result  of  any 
such  denial  or  abridgment;  and 

(3)  utilize  such  services  of  the  United 
States  Conunisslon  on  Civil  Rights  and  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau  as  are  necessary 
to  achieve  the  required  determinations  and 
calculations. 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  shall,  on  or  be- 
fore May  1  of  the  year  following  each  bien- 
nial election  for  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress, submit  to  the  Congress  a  statement 
indicating,  with  respect  to  each  State,  the 
number  (IX  any)  by  which  such  States  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  shall  be  decreased 
or  Increased  under  section  II  (ai  for  the  Con- 
gress which  commences  after  the  date  of 
such  statement.  The  Joint  committee  shall 
submit  with  such  statement  a  full  and  com- 
plete report  of  the  facts  upon  which  such 
statement  is  based  A  copy  of  such  state- 
ment shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

TIME    CHANCES    BECOME    EFFECTIVE 

Sec.  4.  The  changes  prescribed  In  such 
statement  shall  become  effective,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Congress  which  commences  after 
the  date  of  submission  of  such  statement, 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  first  period  of 
thirty  calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of 
the  Congress  following  the  date  of  submis- 
sion of  such  statement,  but  only  if  between 
the  date  of  submission  and  the  expiration 
of  such  thlrly-day  period  the  Congress  ha.s 
not  passed  a  concurrent  resolution  stating 
in  substance  that  the  Congress  does  not  ap- 
prove the  statement.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  continuity  of  session  shall  be 
considered  as  broken  only  by  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress  sine  die.  but.  in  the 
computation  of  the  thirty-day  period,  there 
shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either 
House  is  not  in  session  bec^iuse  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day 
certain. 

DISAPPROV.^L    OF    JOINT    COMMITTEES    ACTION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  This  section  is  enacted  by  the 
Congress — 

(1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  it  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  such 
House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  (as  defined 
in  subsection  (b)):  and  such  rules  shall 
supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  Inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  either  House  to  change 
such  rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  proce- 
dure in  such  House)  at  any  time,  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  such  House 

(b)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"resolution"  means  only  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Two  Houses  of  Conrgess.  the  mat- 
ter after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  us 
follows:  "That  the  Congress  does  not  approve 
the  statement  relating  to  representation  in 

the    Congress  submitted   to   the 

Congress  by   the  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Representation  on 


■i 


19 — ."',  the  blank  spaces  therein  being  ap- 
propriately filled 

(C)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  a  state- 
ment shall  be  referred  to  a  committee  (and 
all  resolutions  with  respect  to  the  same 
statement  shall  be  referred  to  the  same 
committee)  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be 

(d)(1)  If  the  committee  to  which  has 
been  referred  a  resolution  with  respect  to 
a  statement  has  not  reported  It  before  the 
expiration  of  ten  calendar  days  after  its 
introduction  (or.  in  the  case  of  a  resolution 
received  from  the  other  House,  ten  calendar 
days  after  Its  receipt),  it  shall  then  (but  not 
before)    be   in  order   to  move   either    to  dis- 


charge the  committee  from  furtiier  con- 
sideration of  such  resolution,  or  to  discharge 
the  committee  from  further  consideration 
of  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  such 
statement  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
committee. 

(2)  Such  motion  may  be  made  only  by 
a  person  favoring  the  resolution,  shall  be 
highly  privileged  (except  that  it  may  not 
be  made  after  the  committee  has  reported 
a  resolution  with  respect  to  such  statement) . 
and  debate  hereon  <!>"'i  be  limited  to  not  to 
exreed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opposing 
the  resolution.  No  amendment  to  sucli 
motion  shall  be  in  order,  and  it  shall  not  be 
in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  such  motion  is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to. 

( 3 )  If  the  motion  to  discharge  Is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to.  such  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  t>e  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  such 
statement 

(e)(1)  When  the  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of.  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
statement,  it  shall  at  any  time  thereafter 
be  in  order  (even  though  a  previous  motion 
to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to) 
to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
such  resolution.  Such  motion  shall  be 
highly  privileged  and  shall  not  be  debatable 
No  amendment  to  such  motion  shall  be  in 
order  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  such  motion 
Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be 
limited  to  not  to  exceed  ten  hours,  which 
shall  be  equally  divided  between  those  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  the  resolution  A 
motion  further  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be 
debatable.  No  amendment  to,  or  motion  to 
recommit,  the  resolution  shall  be  in  order, 
and  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  is 
.T greed  to  or  disagreed  to 

(f)(1)  All  motions  to  postpone,  made  with 
respect  to  the  discharge  from  the  committee, 
or  the  consideration  of.  a  resolution  with 
respect  to  a  statement,  and  all  motions  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness, shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(2)  All  apjjeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
statement  shall  be  decided  without  debate 

(g)  If,  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House 
of  a  resolution  of  that  House  with  respect 
to  a  statement,  such  House  receives  from  the 
other  House  a  resolution  with  respect  to  such 
statement,  then  — 

( 1 )  if  no  resolution  of  the  first  House  with 
respect  to  such  statement  has  been  referred 
to  committee,  no  other  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  such  statement  may  be  reported  or 
( despite  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (d)(1)) 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  motion  to  dis- 
charge; and 

(2)  If  a  resolution  of  the  first  House  with 
respect  to  such  statement  has  been  referred 
to  commlttee-- 

(A)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  that  or 
other  resolutions  of  such  House  with  respect 
to  such  statement  which  have  been  referred 
to  committee  shall  be  the  same  as  if  no  reso- 
lution from  the  other  House  with  respect 
to  such  statement  had  been  received;   but 

(B)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  a  reso- 
lution of  the  first  House  with  respect  to  such 
statement  the  resolution  from  the  other 
House  with  respect  to  such  statement  shall 
be  automatically  substituted  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  first  House. 

VACANCIES:     SELECTION    OT    CHAIRMAN    AND    VICE 
CHAIUMAN 

Sec.  6  (a)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of 
the  Joint  committee  shall  not,  except  a£  pro- 


vided in  section  8,  affect  the  power  of  the 
remaining  members  to  execute  the  function* 
of  the  Joint  committee,  and  shall  be  fliie<i 
m  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  the 
original    selection. 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  from  among  lu 
members  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congreu 
The  vice  chairman  shall  act  In  the  place  and 
stead  of  the  chairman  In  the  absence  of  the 
chairman  The  chairmanship  shall  alter- 
nate  between  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep. 
re.'ientatives  with  each  Congress,  and  the 
chairman  shall  be  selected  by  the  members 
from  that  House  entitled  to  the  chairman- 
ship The  vice  chairman  shall  be  chtjsen 
from  the  House  other  than  that  of  the 
chairman  by  the  members  from  that  House 

POWER  or  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions 
the  Joint  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  to  hold 
such  hearings  and  investigations,  to  sit  and 
act  at  such  places  and  times,  to  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  book*, 
paptrs.  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure 
such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such 
expenditures  as  It  deems  advisable. 

)b)  Subpenas  may  be  issued  over  the  sig- 
nature of  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee or  by  any  member  designated  by 
him  or  by  the  Joint  committee,  and  may  be 
served  by  such  person  or  per.sons  as  may 
be  designated  by  such  chairman  or  member 
The  chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  or  any 
member  thereof  may  administer  oaths  to 
witnesse.'; 

(C)  The  provisions  of  sections  102  to  104. 
Inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  the 
failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with  a 
subpena  or  to  testify  when  summoned  under 
authority  of  this  section 

ORGANIZATION    ANJ^ROCEDURE 

Sec  8  The  Joint  committee  may  make 
such  rules  respecting  Its  organization  and 
procedures  as  it  deems  necessary,  but  no 
statement  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  section  3  un- 
less It  shall  have  been  agreed  to  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  authorized  membership  of  the 
Joint    committee 

EXPENSES 

Sec.  9  (a  I  Members  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee, and  its  employees  and  consultants,  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Joint 
committee. 

(b)  The  cost  of  stenographic  services  to 
report  hearings  shall  not  be  In  excess  of  the 
amounts  prescribed  by  law  for  reporting  the 
hearings  of  sUndlng  committees  of  the 
Senate. 

(c)  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  from  funds  appropriated  for 
the  Joint  committee  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved   by    the    chairman. 

STAFF    AND    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  10.  The  Joint  committee  is  empowered 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  suff 
employees  as  It  deems  necessary  and  ad- 
visable The  Joint  committee  is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  service,  information,  facilities 
and  personnel  of  the  departments  and 
establishments    of    the    Government 

NOTICE    TO    THE     STATES     OF    DECREASES    OB    IN- 
CREASES    IN     CONGRESSIONAL    REPRESENTATION 

Sfc  II  (a)  Effective  for  the  Eighty- 
eighth  Congress  and  each  succeeding  Con- 
gress, the  number  of  Representatives  to 
whlrh  each  State  is  entitled  under  section  22 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  fifteenth  and  subsequent  decennial  cen- 
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suses  and  to  provide  for  appointment  of 
Represenuuives  in  Congress",  approved  June 
18,  1929,  as  amended,  is  hereby  altered  by 
the  number  of  Representatives  shown  In 
the  stHiement  submitted  for  such  Congress 
under  subsection  (b)  of  section  3,  if  such 
statement  has  not  been  dlsiipproved  by  the 
Congress  as  provided  in  sections  4  and  5. 
Any  change  under  this  subsection  in  the 
number  of  Representatives  to  whicli  a  State 
is  entitled  shall  be  effective  only  with  re- 
spect to  tlie  Congress  for  which  such  state- 
ment is  submitted. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  RepresentjUlves.  or  if  there 
be  no  Clerk,  such  other  official  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  the  Joint  committee 
may  designate,  within  fifteen  calendar  days, 
after  a  statement  submitted  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  3  has  become  effective, 
to  transmit  to  the  executives  of  those  States 
whose  representiilion  in  Congress  is  altered 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  fourteenth 
article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
and  section  22  of  the  Revised  Statutes  for 
the  Congress  which  commences  after  the 
date  of  submission  of  such  statement  a  cer- 
tificate specifying  the  number  by  which  such 
States  Representatives  in  Congress  decreased 
or  Increased  for  such  Congress. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  22  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  fifteenth  and  subsequent  decen- 
nial censuses  and  to  provide  for  appoint- 
ment of  Representatives  in  Congre.'=;s ', 
approved  June  18.  1929.  as  amended,  shall  be 
effective  with  respect  to  any  States  whose 
congressional  representation  is  changed  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  part, 

(d)  No  States  representation  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  reduced  below 
one  Representative. 

Sec  12  Section  22  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(Act  of  February  2,  1872,  ch.  11;  2  U.S.C. 
6)  Is  hereby  repealed. 

The  .summary  presented  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  is  as  follows: 

Summary  by  Section 
Section  2:  Establishes  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Representation,  to  be  com- 
posed of  nine  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
nine  Members  of  the  House.  No  more  than 
five  members  of  the  committee  from  each 
House  to  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party. 

Section  3:  Authorizes  and  directs  the  Joint 
committee  by  May  1  following  each  biennial 
congressional  election  to  determine  whether 
any  State  has  denied  or  abridged  the  rights 
of  Its  citizens  to  vote  in  the  preceding 
election.  Tlie  Joint  committee  would  cal- 
culate.  In  the  manner  prescribed  in  section 
2  of  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  number.  If  any,  by  which  the  rep- 
resentation of  each  State  .should  be  Increased 
or  decreased.  Tlie  flndln^ts  would  be  re- 
ported to  the  Congress,  with  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  facts  on  which  the  findings  were 
made.  Any  change  would  affect  the  Con- 
gress commencing  after  the  date  of  the  joint 
committee  statement. 

Section  4:  Provides  that  the  findings  of 
the  Joint  committee  concerning  the  change 
of  representation  would  go  into  effect  30 
days  after  the  submission  to  Congress,  un- 
less before  the  expiration  of  the  30  days. 
Congress  passes  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressly  disapproving  the  findings  of  the 
Joint  committee. 

Section  5;  Establishes  rules  of  procedure 
should  a  resolution  of  disapproval  be  intro- 
duced. Including  di-scharge  of  the  committee 
to  which  the  resolution  has  been  referred 
and  rules  of  debate  on  the  resolution. 

Section  6:  Provides  for  the  filling  of  va- 
cancies on  the  Joint  committee  and  for  the 
Internal  organization  of  such  comniittee. 

Section  7:  Establishes  the  powers  of  the 
Joint  committee  in  holding  investigations, 
liearlngs.  and  issuing  subpenas. 


Section  8:  Provides  tliat  any  statement 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Joint  com- 
mittee under  section  3  must  be  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  joint  committee's  author- 
ized membership. 

Section  9:  Provides  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Joint  committee. 

Section  10:  Provides  for  clerical  and  other 
staff  assistance  for  the  Joint  committee. 

Section  11:  Sets  forth  that  any  change  in 
representation  called  for  in  the  statement 
of  the  Joint  committee  and  not  disapproved 
by  Congress  become  effective  in  the  suc- 
ceeding Congress;  but  the  change  would  be 
effective  only  for  the  Congress  for  which 
the  statement  was  submitted.  In  no  case 
would  a  State's  representation  be  reduced 
below  one. 

Section  12:  Repeals  section  22  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes. 


TRANSIT  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 
FOR  NATIONAL  CAPITAL  REGION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  pro.sccution  of  a  transit 
development  program  for  the  National 
Capital  region.  This  measure  is  the 
recommendation  of  President  Kennedy 
submitted  to  Congre.ss  with  the  formal 
National  Capital  Transportation  Asency 
report,  the  latter  required  by  the  A{;ency 
Enabling  Act  of  1960. 

In  my  judgment,  there  are  few  mat- 
ters of  deeper  concern  to  the  future 
well  being  of  the  Nation's  Capital  area 
than  an  efficient  transjxirtation  sj'stcm 
that  meets  its  main  pui-pose — sei-vice  to 
the  public.  The  President's  recommen- 
dation and  the  agency  repoit  provide  a 
working  basis  for  Congress  to  consider 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area's  in- 
creasingly critical  tran.sportation  prob- 
lems. 

Mass  ti-ansportation  in  the  National 
Capital  region  has  held  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  thi'ough  the  last  three  ad- 
ministrations. The  problem  is  a  visible 
one,  since  it  Is  laid  out  before  all  our 
eyes  at  least  twice  each  day.  In  fact, 
each  of  us  is  a  part  of  the  problem — 
one  which  will  get  woise  before  it  gets 
bett<>r, 

"With  each  pa.ssing  day,  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area  population  explo- 
sion incieases.  And  there  aie  reasons. 
Few  cities  in  the  world  can  point  to  the 
con.struction  of  a  greater  amount  of  of- 
fice building  space  than  is  going  on  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  today. 

Washington's  downtown  daytime 
population  is  already  the  fourth  great- 
est of  any  city  in  the  Nation.  Within 
2  miles  of  this  Chamber,  during  the  nor- 
mal course  of  a  day,  600,000  persons  are 
at  work,  or  here  as  visitors — more  than 
in  any  downtown  section  outside  New 
Yoi'k.  Chicago,  or  Philadelphia. 

Only  two  metropolitan  regions  in  this 
hemisphere — Houston  and  Los  Angeles — 
are  expanding  with  greater  rapidity  than 
that  which  encompasses  the  Capital  of 
the  United  States.  Between  1940  and 
1960.  the  Washington  area  expanded  by 
108  pei'cent.  outdistanced  only  by  Hous- 
ton with  135  percent  and  Los  Angeles 
with  132. 

Foiecastei-s  t^ll  us  that  today  s  Wash- 
ington mcti'opolitan  area  population  of 
2,200,000  will  be  3,400,000  by  1980  and 
5  million  by  the  year  2000. 


We  must  provide  a  system  that  can 
be  achieved  at  rea.sonable  cost  to  the  in- 
di\-idual,  whether  the  money  comes 
through  the  faie  box  or  from  the  gaso- 
line tax  pennies  that  are  used  to  pave 
the  highways — or,  in  my  considered 
judgment,  from  a  sound,  balanced  com- 
bination of  both. 

This  subject  is  not  new  to  Congress. 
In  1955  when  the  magnitude  of  the  grow- 
ing transportation  problem  became 
agonizingly  apparent,  the  Congress  au- 
thorized a  thoroughfare  and  mass  trans- 
portation study.  In  1959,  a  joint  con- 
gi-essional  Committee  on  Washington 
Metiopolitan  Area  Problems  was  ordered 
into  being  by  Congress,  and  I  had  the 
honor  of  serving  as  its  chairman, 
thiough  2  years  of  exhaustive  hearings. 

Our  joint  committee's  consideration  of 
the  problems  led  to  congressional  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Capital  Transpor- 
tation Agency  Act  in  1960.  Today,  the 
recommendations  of  that  Agency  to- 
gether with  the  President's  views  aie  be- 
fore Congress  for  action. 

The  main  issue  now  is  cieating  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system — a  system 
for  moving  great  numbers  of  people,  a 
system  that  will  make  the  greatest  use 
of  all  forms  of  transit  without  detri- 
ment to  or  unrealistic  overemphasis 
upon  any  single  system,  and  without 
burdensome  new  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Those  of  us  who  have  labored  in 
this  area  are  hopeful  that  Coneress  may 
make  some  answeis  this  year. 

Speaking  as  the  chaiiman  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee  which  will  handle  this 
lefiislation.  I  express  the  sincere  hope 
that  this  ti-ansit  development  subject 
will  not  evolve  into  an  advei'sary  pro- 
ceeding between  the  prohighway  and 
the  antihighway  support-ers.  or  between 
the  equally  ardent  and  vocal  prorapid 
transit  and  antirapid  transit  propo- 
nents. The  Washington  Evening  Star, 
in  Its  lead  editoi-ial  of  Wednesday.  May 
29.  expressed  this  view  more  pointedlv. 
saying; 

There  is  a  very  real  danger  of  a  knock- 
down drag-out  fight  on  Capitol  Hill  between 
those  who  think  that  people  will  stop  driv- 
ing their  cars  if  a  transit  system  is  built, 
and  those  who  are  so  equally  blind  as  to 
think  that  only  automobiles  count.  Both 
sides  are  spoiling  for  a  fight— not  alone  to 
win  their  own  points,  but  to  do  the  other 
in.  If  it  comes  to  that,  the  National  Capit:il 
will  be  the  loser.  Washington  needs  rapid 
transit  and  freeways.  Congress  must  see 
tliai  it  gets  them  both. 

Certainly,  what  Congi'ess  does— and  I 
hojie  it  may  be  done  this  year— will  de- 
tei-mine  this  Capital  area's  transporta- 
tion and  traffic  pattern  for  the  next  50 
years  or  more.  A  solution  has  alreadv 
been  delayed  too  long. 

Theiefore.  I  am  hopeful  that  a  co- 
operative attitude  toward  a  common 
goal  will  prevail. 

The  transportation  crisis  in  the  Wash- 
ington region  reflects  a  problem  that  is 
epidemic  in  every  metropolitan  region 
in  this  country.  The  difficulty  of  mov- 
ing people  into,  through,  and  out  of 
American  cities,  is  compounding  itself 
daily. 

In  its  service  to  the  American  people, 
the  Congiess  and  the  Federal  Govein- 
ment  have  not  been  found  neglectful. 
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We  have  measured  the  American  talent, 
and  have  found  it  capable  of  great 
achievements  in  mihtary  invention  and 
logistics.  We  have  given  the  world 
sound,  enlightened,  and  thoughtful 
leadership  through  the  perilous  reefs  of 
Communist  aggression  We  have  confi- 
dence m  the  ability  of  our  scientists  to 
find  ways  of  getting  man  into  and  back 
from  outer  space,  or  even  the  moon. 

To  these  great  world-shaking  achieve- 
ments, we  must,  and  we  shall,  add  dis- 
coveries of  new  and  faster  ways  to  get 
people  to  and  from  the  cities  and  their 
downtown  business  cores, 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President's  letter  sub- 
mitting the  formal  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency  report,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred : 
objection,  the  letter  will 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1647)  to  authorize  the 
prosecution  of  a  transit  development 
program  for  the  National  Capital  region, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bible,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Bible  is  as 
follows: 

The  WHm:  House. 
Wasliington.  May  27.  1963. 
Hon    Ltndon   B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the   Senate. 
Wastiington.  D.C. 

DEAjt  Mr.  President  The  transportation 
needs  of  the  National  Capital  region  have 
now  been  under  continuous  study  for  7  years. 
In  July  1959  a  4-year  survey  concluded  that 
the  needs  of  the  Capital  required  the  devel- 
opment of  a  rapid  transit  system.  In  addi- 
tion to  an  expanded  highway  network. 
Hearings  on  that  proposal  In  the  Congress 
indicated  virtually  unanimous  agreement 
with  that  conclusion.  In  response  to  a  pro- 
posal by  President  Elsenhower,  the  Congress 
enacted  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Act  of  1960,  which  directed  the  drawing  of 
plans  for  such  a  system,  and  created  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Agency  to  per- 
form the  task 

On  November  1,  1962,  In  compliance  with 
the  1960  r.ct.  the  Agency  submitted  to  me  Its 
report  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  That 
report  recommends  a  10-year  transit  devel- 
opment program,  which  would  provide  for 
the  National  Capital  region  an  e.xtenslve  rail 
rapid  transit,  commuter  rail  and  express  bus 
system  High-speed  and  high-capacity 
trains  would  connect  the  Capitol  and  Union 
Station  by  subway  with  the  major  Federal 
and  commercial  employment  centers  In 
downtown  Washington,  and  radial  routes 
would  run  In  several  directions  Into  the 
more  densely  populated  sections  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  suburbs.  A  commuter  rail  route 
would  utilize  existing  rail  facilities  into  the 
District,  and  express  bus  service  would  be 
developed  on  several  freeways  and  express 
parkways. 

The  Agency's  proposed  transit  develop- 
ment program  is.  in  my  Judgment,  both 
sound  and  necessary  I  am  transmitting  to 
the  Congress  today  the  Agency's  report 
■Recommendations  for  Transportation  in 
the  National  Capital  Region  "  and  Its  "Sum- 
mary Report  on  the  Transit  Development 
Program  ••  I  am  also  transmitting  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  Agency  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  construction  of  the  system  In 


accordance  with  the  transit  development 
program  I  hope  that  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion will  receive  both  prompt  and  favorable 
congressional  action. 

There  Is  no  questioning  the  fact  that,  as: 
staled  In  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1960,  an  Improved  transporta- 
tion system  for  the  region  "Is  essential  for 
the  continued  and  effective  performance  of 
the  functions  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  welfare  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  the  orderly  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  National  Capital  region, 
and  for  the  pre.servatlon  of  the  beauty  and 
dignity  of  the  Nation's  Capital  "  Nor  can 
It  be  doubted  that  Improved  transportation 
must  Include  a  major  rapid  transit  system. 
The  alternatives  would  be  steadily  worsen- 
ing congestion  with  all  that  congestion 
means  In  losses  of  time  and  money,  or  an 
enlarged  highway  and  freeway  program  en- 
tailing additional  expense,  major  disruption 
of  persons  and  businesses,  and  substantial 
Impairment  of  the  appear;u5ce  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  city. 

Good  urban  transportation  can  «hape  as 
well  as  serve  urban  growth.  The  year  2000 
plan,  proposed  In  1961  by  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission  and  the  National 
Capital  Regional  Planning  Council,  outlines 
the  development  of  a  series  of  corridors  of 
relatively  high-density  population  radiating 
from  the  central  city  as  the  most  promising 
method  of  guiding  the  economic  growth  of 
the  National  Capital  area.  The  plan  as- 
sumes that  rapid  trnnslt  will  be  decisive  In 
the  development  of  these  radial  corridors.  I 
have  recently  requested  all  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to  sup- 
port this  plan.  Prompt  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  transit  development  program  will 
encourage  efforts  already  underway  by  local 
governments  In  the  region  to  relate  their 
physical  growth  forecasts  and  economic  de- 
velopment plans  to  this  corridor  concept. 

The  Agency  estimates  that  It  will  cost  $793 
million  to  construct  the  proposed  system 
over  a  10-year  period.  While  any  estimate 
Is  subject  to  modification  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  more  detailed  engineering,  the  Agen- 
cy's figures  provide  a  reasonable  basis  for 
authorization  of  the  program. 

In  accordance  with  the  directives  given  It 
In  the  1960  act,  the  Agency  has  provided  so 
far  as  possible  for  payment  of  system  costs 
by  users,  with  the  remaining  costs  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  Federal  and  local  govern- 
ments of  the  region.  The  bulk  of  the  capital 
costs,  which  would  be  ultimately  payable 
from  system  revenues,  would  be  financed  by 
borrowing  from  the  capital  market.  The 
remainder  of  those  costs  would  be  financed 
by  Federal  and  local  grants  In  the  same 
proportion  as  that  proposed  In  the  national 
mass  transportation  program  which  I  have 
recomraended.  The  Agency  has  concluded 
that  necessary  borrowing  can  be  repaid  from 
fare  box  revenues  within  36  years.  Even 
under  adverse  clrcvimstances.  It  seems  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  the  borrowing  could 
be  repaid   within  a  period  of  50  years. 

Under  the  Agency's  proposed  financial  plan 
grants  would  be  used  to  begin  construction 
of  the  system  and  there  would  be  no  re- 
course to  borrowing  until  1966,  Accordingly. 
Congress  can  and  should  authorize  the  pro- 
jected rapid  transit  system  and  appropriate 
funds  for  the  surt  of  Its  construction  with- 
out deciding  at  this  time  upon  the  natiu-e 
of  the  organization,  whether  It  be  a  regional 
compact  agency,  a  Federal  agency,  or  a  cor- 
poration which  would  ultimately  have  re- 
sponsibility for  financing  the  system  and 
providing  for  Its  operation.  The  1960  act 
stated  an  Intent  to  promote  the  solution  of 
regional  problems  through  regional  com- 
pact«,  and  gave  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  negotiations  among  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia    for   a   compact  creating   a   regional 
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transportation  agency,  A  suitable  regional 
compact  agency  with  adequate  financing 
power  is  the  most  logical  organizational 
framework  for  this  regional  program,  and  i 
am  hopeful  that  the  compact  negotiations 
which  are  now  In  progress  will  reach  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Meanwhile,  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency  should  be  provided  with 
Initial  appropriations  to  begin  immediately 
on  the  transit  development  program  In  the 
event  a  satisfactory  regional  compact  has  not 
been  negotiated  and  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress at  the  time  that  market  borrowing  is 
required,  the  Agency's  proposal  for  the  est.ib- 
llshment  of  a  Federal  corporation  would  be 
appropriate 

The  Improved  transportation  system  for 
the  National  Caplui  region  which  Is  the  goal 
of  the  1960  act  Is  not.  of  course,  solely  a  mwt- 
ter  of  rapid  transit.  Rapid  transit  must  be 
related  to.  and  cotirdinatcd  with,  the  move- 
ment of  people  and  goods  by  freeways  and 
parkways,  roads  and  streets,  I  am  keenly 
aware  that  there  is  no  single  touchstone  that 
win  resolve  the  relative  roles  of  highways 
and  rapid  transit  facilities  In  providing  for 
total  regional  transportation  needs,  and  that 
wide  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  thf 
proper  course  to  follow  on  specific  highwa, 
and  bridges  In  the  National  Capital  region, 

I  am  convinced  that,  before  all  of  these 
problems  can  be  resolved,  there  Is  need  for  a 
careful  reexamination  of  the  highway  pro- 
gram  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
light  of  the  transit  development  program, 
and  the  social,  economic  and  esthetic  Im- 
pact of  highways  on  the  Nations  Capital, 
I  am  requesting  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  undertake  this 
reexamination  In  cooperation  with  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies  Such  reexamination 
will,  of  course,  be  closely  related  to  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  surrounding  Jurisdictions 
Meanwhile,  work  can  go  forward  on  the  very 
large  portions  of  the  highway  network  that 
are  not  In  controversy 

In  my  message  to  the  Congress  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  budget  I  stated  that  I  was 
withholding  from  the  1964  fiscal  year  budget 
certain  highway  projects  which  were  in  con- 
troversy, and  that  following  the  review  of 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Agency's 
report  I  would  transmit  appropriate  budget 
amendments  Decisions  can  be  made  at  this 
time  to  proceed  with  two  of  these  projects, 
the  proposed  east  leg  of  the  Inner  loop  and 
the  Fort  Drive  Parkway.  No  budget  amend- 
ments are  necessary,  since  these  projects  can 
be  funded  within  the  total  funds  already 
requested  In  the  1964  budget  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Department  of  Highways 
I  have  directed  the  Commissioners  to  advise 
the  Congress  promptly  as  to  the  details 
Decisions  on  the  appropriate  highway  facility 
for  the  north  leg  of  the  Inner  loop,  particu- 
larly whether  It  should  be  built  to  interstate 
standards,  should  await  the  outcome  of  the 
reexamination  which  I  have  outlined  above 
Since  the  construction  of  the  Three  Slaters 
Bridge  as  an  Interstate  facility  appears  to 
depend  upon  the  decisions  which  must  be 
made  with  respect  to  the  north  leg.  Its  con- 
struction should  likewise  be  deferred  until 
all  the  alternatives  have  been  fully  reex- 
amined. For  similar  reasons,  no  further 
commitments  at  this  time  should  be  made 
with  respect  to  the  Potomac  River  Freeway 

In  the  last  analysis,  an  Intelligent  decision 
on  any  portion  of  the  transportation  prob- 
lems of  the  National  Capital  region  should 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  plan  which  encom- 
p.isses  both  mass  transit  and  highways  One 
portion  of  that  plan — a  modern.  hlgh-.speed 
and  high-quality  rapid  transit  system~ha« 
been  tentative  Other  plans  have  reflected 
the  lack  of  sure  knowledge  that  such  a  sys- 
tem would  be  built  The  time  has  now  come 
to  answer  that  question.  The  transit  devel- 
opment   program    of    the    National    CapiUl 
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Transportation   Agency  presents  a   carefully 
conceived  and  attractive  plan.     It  has  com- 
mended itaelf  to  me,  and  I  hope  it  will  com- 
mend Itself  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

John  P    Kenneot. 
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DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA    HOME 
RULE 

Mr,  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill, 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  President 
Kennedy,  for  the  establishment  of  self- 
government  for  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Already  joining  as  cosponsors  of  this 
bill  are  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse  1.  who  for  many 
years  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
home-rule  fight  here;  the  distingui.shod 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
BeallI.  an  outspoken  home-rule  advo- 
cate for  many  years;  the  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  I  Mr  HartkeI,  who  so  ef- 
fectively handled  the  home-rule  bill 
when  it  cleared  the  Senate  several  years 
ago;  and  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr  McIntyreI.  who  this 
year  is  so  capably  dealing  with  key  leg- 
i.slation  for  the  Nation's  Capital  City. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  held  at  the  desk  for  1  week,  to  permit 
other  interested  Senators  to  join  as  co- 
sponsors.  I  sincerely  hoi>e  my  colleagues 
will  join  as  spon.sors  of  this  bill,  and 
thereby  will  give  emphasis  to  a  keystone 
of  democratic  government — the  right  of 
the  governed  to  choose  those  who  govern 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  home-rule 
legislation  for  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
not  new  to  the  Senate.  Five  times  in  the 
last  14  years  the  Senate  has  passed 
similar  bills,  but  each  time  the  bill  has 
failed  of  enactment.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  is  an  active  supporter 
of  this  propo.sed  legislation,  just  as  he 
was  an  advocate  of  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict when  a  Member  of  the  Hou.^e  of 
Representatives  and  when  he  was  a 
Member  of  this  body.  His  support 
should  piovide  helpful  impetus  toward 
enactment  of  this  bill. 
Principally,  the  bill  provides  for: 
First,  a  locally  elected  mayor,  a  seven- 
member  legislative  council,  and  a  non- 
voting Delegate  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Second,  full  participation  by  District 
residents  in  election  campaigns. 

Third,  a  specific  formula  for  annual 
payment  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  District 
government.  As  the  President  states 
in  his  message  to  Congress,  such  for- 
mula would  enable  the  District  govern- 
ment to  stabilize  its  long-range  fiscal 
plans  and  its  tax  and  borrowing  pro- 
grams,' 

Fourth,  traiisfer  to  the  District  gov- 
ernment of  certain  independent  agencies 
which  currently  perform  e.sscntially  mu- 
nicipal functions. 

The  District  council  is  to  be  given  local 
legislative  power,  including  taxing  and 
borrowing  power,  subject  to  certain  re- 
strictions and  to  the  overriding  con.stitu- 
tionally  granted  power  of  the  Congress 


to  repeal,  amend,  or  initiate  local  legis- 
lation and  to  modify  or  revoke  the  char- 
ter itself,  under  the  terms  of  Its  exclusive 
legislative  authority  over  the  District  of 
Columbia.  / 

This  delegation  o/authority  would  re- 
lieve the  Congress  of  the  task  of  legislat- 
ing housekeeping  and  municipal  matters 
for  this  city.  Since  the  Federal  interest 
must  be  protected  in  Washington,  D.C. — 
the  Capital  City  of  every  American — the 
bill  provides  for  a  veto  by  the  President 
of  acts  passed  by  the  council. 

In  my  years  as  a  member  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  believe  I  have  learned 
.something  about  this  great  city,  whose 
problems  are  multiplied  manifold  by 
the  inability  of  the  local  residents  to 
govern  themselves. 

Washington.  D.C,  actually  has  dual 
roles.  First  and  foremost,  it  is  the  seat 
of  our  Federal  Goveinment.  a  symbol  of 
our  great  Republic.  I'eflecting  the  spirit, 
histoi-y.  and  personality  of  our  country. 

Second.  Washington  is  a  great  Ameri- 
can city,  with  all  the  problems,  increas- 
ing as  they  are,  that  New  York  City.  Chi- 
cago, or  Los  Angeles  has.  The  influx  of 
record  populations  into  urban  centers, 
such  as  Washington,  and  the  accom- 
panying .social  upheavals  that  fiow  from 
this  urbanization  are  dramatic  evidence 
of  increasingly  critical  situations. 

In  my  judgment,  Washington.  DC, 
cannot  continue  to  meet  its  growing 
needs  by  the  present  system  of  half-way 
government  in  which  all  its  housekeep- 
ing and  municipal  legislative  problems 
must  be  weighed  on  the  national  scale 
by  the  Congress. 

If  some  form  of  ."^elf-government  is 
right  and  proper  for  every  other  city, 
town,  or  hamlet  across  this  land,  then  is 
it  not  equally  right  and  proper  for  the 
capital  city  of  that  land''  The  corner- 
stone of  our  American  way  of  life  is  .self- 
goveniment. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  any  rigid  concept 
of  home  nale  for  the  District.  However, 
I  do  believe  that  Congress  in  its  wisdom 
can,  and  should,  hammer  out  .some  form 
of  self-government  for  the  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  people  who  live  here. 

As  a  consistent  supporter  of  both  na- 
tional suffrage,  as  represented  by  the  23d 
amendment,  and  self-goveniment  for  the 
District,  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  doc- 
trine that  a  little  democracy  i.-^  enough 
for  Washington. 

Today,  the  bulk  of  this  city's  $250  mil- 
lion-plus annual  budget,  or  87  cents  out 
of  eveiT  dollar  spent  here  on  local  gov- 
ernmental activities,  is  financed  through 
taxes  on  local  residents.  This  Nation 
was  founded  185  years  ago  on  a  success- 
ful ci-usade  against  taxation  without 
representation.  Is  the  ci-usade  today  in 
that  Nation's  Capital  city  any  less  right 
and  pi-oper? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention  to 
schedule  early  hearings  on  this  bill.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent's mes.sage  submitting  his  home-rule 
proposal  to  the  Congress,  together  with 
the  District  Commissioners'  accompany- 
ing letter,  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately  referred;   and,  without  ob- 


jection, the  message  and  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1650)  to  provide  an  elected 
mayor,  city  council,  and  nonvoting  Dele- 
gate to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bible  <for 
himself  and  other  Senators',  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  message  and  letter  presented  by 
Mr.  Bible  are  as  follows: 

The   White  House. 

Wa-^hington.   April   3.   1963. 
Hon     Lyndon    B.   Johnson, 
President   of    the   Senate, 
Wa.ihi7igton.   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  transmit  herewith 
for  consideration  by  the  Congress  a  pro- 
posed District  of  Columbia  Charter  Act 
This  bill  Is  designed  to  reaffirm,  at  the  seat 
of  our  National  Government,  our  basic 
American  belief  that  government  bhould  l>e 
responsible  to  the  governed.  We  should  no 
longer  delay  in  restoring  to  the  people  of 
the  District  a  fundamental  enjoyed  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  by  all  other  Amerlcane -the 
right  to  self-government  by  the  elective 
process. 

Tlie  proposed  bill  is  basically  the  same  .is 
the  one  which  I  recommended  to  the  87th 
Coi:gress.  It  would  authorize  (1»  a  locally 
elected  mayor,  a  seven-member  legislative 
council  and  a  nonvoting  delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives;  (2)  full  partici- 
pation by  District  residents  In  election  cam- 
paigns; (3)  a  specific  formula  for  annual 
payment  by  the  Federal  Goverrunent  of  Its 
proper  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Dtstrlci 
government,  which  wUl  enable  the  District 
government  to  stabilize  Its  long-range  fiscU 
plans  and  Its  tax  and  borrowing  programs; 
and  (4)  the  transfer  to  the  District  of  cer- 
tain independent  agencies  which  perform 
essentially  municipal  functions  closely  re- 
lated to  cihcr  functions  now  performed  by 
the  District  government. 

My  present  proposal  also  reflects  the 
changes  which  have  been  made  by  Public 
Law  87-849  in  laws  dealing  with  conflicts 
of  Interest;  reflects  certain  proposals  which 
I  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  February 
11,  1963.  In  relation  to  the  Federal  payment 
to  the  District  and  the  District's  borrowing 
authority;  and  contains  a  number  of  other 
perfecting  changes.  A  letter  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  I  am  also  en- 
closing describes  the  provisions  of  the  draft. 
bill  in  some  detail. 

The  proposed  bill  gives  full  recognition 
and  protection  to  the  substantial  interest 
which  the  National  Government  has,  and 
must  continue  to  have,  in  its  Capital  Cltv 
Not  only  would  the  President  be  authorized 
to  review  and  disapprove  any  District  legisla- 
tive action  which  would  adversely  affect  the 
Federal  Interest,  but  Congress  would  retain 
full  authority  to  enact  legislation  overriding 
that  enacted  by  the  District  government, 

I  strongly  believe  that  enactment  of  this 
legislation  not  only  would  eliminate  a  consti- 
tutional anomaly  which  has  already  per- 
sisted much  too  long,  but  also  would  secure 
for  the  District  more  effective  governmental 
organization  and  management.  It  would 
also,  and  more  Importantly,  place  the  re- 
sponsibility for  solving  local  problems  where 
it  belongs  In  the  American  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment— in  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  their  elected  representatives. 
I  hope  that  early  hearings  can  be  held  on 
the  proposed  bill  and  that  favorable  action 
by  the  Congress  will  follow. 

A  letter  identical  to  this  Is  being  sent  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely. 

John    P.   Kennedy. 
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aOVERNME>rT  or  THE 

District  or  Columbia. 

ExECUTivi  OrncE. 
Washington.  DC.  April  1.  1963. 
The  Prisident  or  the  United  Statks. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President;  You  submitted  to 
the  87th  Congress  a  proposed  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Charter  Act  providing  for  an  elected 
mayor,  an  elected  Council  and  an  elected 
nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  your  District  of  Columbia 
budget  meassage  to  the  Congress  in  this  ses- 
sion you  again  urged  that  the  Congress  re- 
store to  District  residents  the  biislc  right  to 
local  self-government.  You  pointed  out  that 
the  urgency  of  the  Districts  present  problems 
underscores  the  necessity  to  place  respwnsl- 
blUty  for  dealing  with  municipal  problems  In 
the  people  of  the  District  themselves,  with 
appropriate  provisions  to  assure  continued 
consideration  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  Federal  Interest. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia again  have  the  honor  to  submit  a 
proposed  bill  to  carry  out  these  purposes. 
An  analysis  of  the  proposed  bill  follows. 

The  District  Council  Is  given  local  legisla- 
tive power.  Including  taxing  power  and  bor- 
rowing power,  w^lthln  specified  limits,  but 
subject  to  the  overriding  power  of  the  Con- 
gress to  repeal,  amend,  or  Initiate  local  legis- 
lation and  to  modify  or  revoke  the  charter 
itself.  This  delegation  of  authority  relieves 
the  Congress  of  the  necessity  of  legislating  In 
respect  to  matters  of  particular  concern  to 
the  District.  The  Council  could,  for  ex- 
ample, determine  how  the  school  system 
should  be  administered.  It  could  provide 
for  an  elective  or  an  appointive  school  board, 
or  a  department  of  education  with  a  single 
administrator. 

The  fact  that  the  District  Is  the  Nation's 
Capital  distinguishes  it  from  every  other 
American  city  and  al.^o  calls  for  special 
measures  to  protect  the  Federal  Interest  from 
the  possibility  of  a  local  legislature  enacting 
laws  harmful  to  that  Interest.  The  bill 
therefore  provides  for  review  by  the  President 
of  acts  passed  by  the  Council  with  the  power 
to  disapprove  any  which  he  is  satisfied  ad- 
versely affects  the  Federal  interest. 

THE    MATOR 

The  mayor  Is  elected  for  a  4-year  term  and 
hia  compensation  Is  fixed  at  t:20.000.  He 
must  be  a  qualified  voter;  he  must  have 
resided  In  the  District  for  3  years  prior  to 
nomination;  he  may  not  hold  any  other  office 
for  which  compensation  is  paid  out  of  Fed- 
eral or  District  funds,  and  he  may  not  hold 
any  other  elective  public  office.  He  has  the 
usual  administrative  and  executive  powers 
and  duties,  including  power  to  disapprove 
acta  of  the  CouncU.  He  is  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  District.  The  bill  provides  for 
a  District  civil  service  system  and  the  mayor 
Is  authorized  to  appoint  and  remove  person- 
nel in  the  executive  brancli  of  the  District 
government. 

A  vacancy  In  the  office  of  mayor  shall  be 
filled  at  the  next  general  election  for  which 
It  is  possible  for  candidates  to  be  nominated 
following  the  occurrence  of  such  vacancy.  A 
person  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  holds  office 
for  the  duration  of  the  unexpired  term  to 
which  he  was  elected.  Until  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  mayor  can  be  filled  by  election, 
the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  appointment 
by  the  District  Council. 

After  the  mayor  has  been  in  office  for  6 
months,  the  qualified  voters  may  petition  for 
his  recall.  The  petition  must  be  signed  by  at 
leaat  25  percent  of  the  number  of  voters  vot- 
ing at  the  last  preceding  general  election  and 
must  set  forth  the  reasons  for  the  demand. 
If  a  majority  of  the  voters  voting  on  the  peti- 
tion vote  to  recall,  the  office  of  mayor  is  va- 
cated and  is  then  filled  as  vacancies  caused 
otherwise  are  filled. 


THE    DISTRICT    COUNCII. 

The  Council  consists  of  7  meml>er8.  1  from 
each  of  7  wards,  and  elected  at  large.  The 
term  of  office  Is  3  years.  Compensation  of 
Council  members  is  $9,000  per  annum  except 
that  the  chairman's  pay  is  $10,000.  To  hold 
office  as  a  member  of  the  Council,  a  person 
must  be  a  qualified  voter;  during  the  3  years 
next  preceding  the  nomination  he  must  have 
resided  in  the  District;  for  the  year  preced- 
ing his  nomination  he  must  have  resided  in 
the  ward  from  which  he  is  nominated;  he 
must  hold  no  other  elective  public  office,  and 
he  may  not  hold  any  appointive  office  for 
which  compensation  is  provided  out  of  Dis- 
trict funds. 

Vacancies  In  the  Council  are  filled  by  ap- 
pointment by  the  mayor, 

THE  DISTRICT  DELEC.^TE 

The  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  elected  for  a  term  of  2  years.  His 
compensation  is  fixed  by  Congress  in  the 
same  manner  as  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  A  vacancy  in  the  office  is 
filled  by  appointment  by  the  mayor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  for  the 
unexpired  portion  of  the  Delegate's  term, 

agencies  abou.shez> 
The  bill  abolishes  a  number  of  agencies. 
Including  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  the 
Board  of  Education.  Zoning  Commission. 
Public  Utilities  Commission,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Land  Agency,  Armory 
Board  and  the  National  Capital  Housing 
Authority.  Their  functions  are  transferred 
to  the  Council  (except  that  some  functions 
are  transferred  to  the  mayor)  for  exercise  In 
such  manner  and  by  ouch  persons  as  the 
Council  may  direct, 

MUNICIPAL  COURTS 

The  Council  is  given  Jurisdiction  over  the 
municipal  courta  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  their  organization  and  composition  and 
to  the  appointment,  qualification,  tenure 
and  compensation  of  the  judges. 

BOARD  OF  EJECTIONS 

The  present  Board  of  Elections  Is  continued 
in  office  until  the  current  terms  of  the  re- 
spective members  expire.  Their  successors 
are  appointed  by  the  mayor,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Council, 

Each  Board  member  would  be  paid  $1,500 
per  annum. 

The  Boards  duties  include,  among  others, 
the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  registry; 
the  conduct  of  registrations  and  elections, 
and  the  certification  of  nominees  and  the 
results  of  elections. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Board  of 
Elections  shall  divide  the  District  into  seven 
wards  "as  nearly  equal  as  possible  in  popula- 
tion and  of  geographic  proportions  as  nearly 
regular,  contiguous  and  compact  as  possible, 
and  establish  voting  precincts  therein, j" 
Within  6  months  after  e:ich  decennial  census 
or  any  more  recent  official  population  census 
of  the  District,  the  Board  of  Elections  Is  re- 
quired to  redivide  the  District  into  seven 
wards  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  cri- 
teria. 

EI.ECTIONS 

Provisions  dealing  with  elections  are  based 
on  the  act  of  October  4.  1961  (75  Stat.  817) 
which  implemented  the  23d  amendment. 
Some  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  12,  1955. 
as  amended  by  the  act  Implementing  the  23d 
amendment  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
draft  bin  either  by  reference  or  verbatim. 

The  Board  of  Elections  is  required  to  con- 
duct the  following  elections: 

1,  A  primary  election  In  SepU^mber  of 
even-numbered  calendar  years  to  nominate 
each  political  party's  candidates  for  elective 
offices.  To  vote  in  this  primary,  voters  must 
have  been  registered  as  affiliated  with  the 
party; 

2  A  general  election  In  November  of  even- 
numbeied  calendar  years  at  which  all  regls- 


ATE  June  4 

tered  voters,  whether  or  not  registered  m 
affiliated  with  a  specific  political  party,  tnay 
vote  to  elect  the  candidates  of  the  political 
parties  nominated  in  the  September  primary 
and  such  Independent  candidates  as  may 
have  qualified  by  a  nominating  petition;  and 

3.  Special  elections  which  may  be  held  un- 
der certain  conditions  and  at  which  voters 
may  vote  on  bond  issues,  referenda  to  repeal 
acts  of  the  Council,  referenda  on  proposi- 
tions on  which  the  Council  desires  a  vote  of 
the  people,  or  on  the  question  of  recall  of 
the  mayor. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  qualifications  aa 
to  citizenship,  mental  competence,  and  non- 
conviction  of  a  felony,  a  qualified  voter  must 
on  the  day  of  any  election  be  at  least  ig 
years  old  and  have  resided  in  the  District  for 
the  6-month  period  Immediately  preceding 
the  election.  Absentee  registration  and  vot- 
ing is  permitted.  Persons  covered  by  the 
Federal  Voting  A.sslstance  Act  of  1955  are 
permitted  to  use  the  Federal  post  card  appli- 
cation  for  an  absentee  ballot.  Such  applica- 
tions, duly  executed  and  filed,  shall  be  ac- 
cepted as  evidence  of  registration. 

Any  candidate  desiring  to  run  for  nomi- 
nation for  office  on  the  September  primary 
ballot  of  a  political  party  may  do  so  If  he 
meets  the  residence  and  other  requirements 
of  the  office,  is  registered  as  affiliated  with 
the  party,  files  a  declaration  of  candidacy, 
and  pays  a  nonretumable  filing  fee.  The 
winners  of  each  of  the  party  primary  elec- 
tions become  the  party  candidates  on  the 
November  general  election  ballot. 

An  Independent  candidate  wishing  to  have 
his  name  placed  on  the  November  general 
election  ballot  may  qualify  by  filing  a  nom- 
inating petition  signed  by  a  sprclfled  num- 
ber of  registered  voters  and  paying  the  re- 
quired nonreturnable  filing  fee.  The  filing 
fees  and  the  number  of  signers  required  on 
a  petition  are  as  follows: 

Filing  No.  of 
fee  signers 

District    Delegate $200  500 

Mayor 200  500 

Council    members 60  100 

In  a  nominating  petition  for  a  Council 
member  all  signers  must  be  registered  In  the 
ward  from  which  the  candidate  seeks  elec- 
tion, 

E^ich  voter  is  entitled  to  cast  one  vote  each 
for  delegate  and  mayor  and  seven  votes  for 
Council  members,  but  not  more  than  one 
vote  for  a  Council  member  from  each  of  the 
seven  wards.  The  form  and  arrangement  of 
the  ballot  is  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Elections,  except  that  the  position  on  the 
ballot  of  the  names  of  cundldates  for  any 
one  office  is  determined  by  lot.  The  Board 
Is  required  to  arrange  the  ballot  so  that  a 
voter  may.  In  his  discretion,  (1)  vote  for  a 
complete  sl.-xte  of  candidates  by  a  single 
mark,  or  (2)  cast  his  vote  individually  for 
each  candidate  regardless  of  party  or  slate 
affiliation. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Board  to  close  the 
registry  of  voters  for  not  more  than  30  days 
before  any  regular  or  special  election.  Provi- 
sion is  also  made  for  handling  challenged 
registrations,  ballots,  and  appeals,  and  con- 
tested,  tied,  and   unconte.sted   elections. 

Consistently  with  the  bill's  purpose  to  au- 
thorize partisan  electlnns,  the  act  of  August 
2,  1939  (53  Stat,  1147)  Is  modified  so  as  to 
permit  full  participation  by  Government  em- 
ployees in  political  campaigns  in  connection 
with  elections  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  the  Charter  Act. 

BORROWING 

The  bin  authorizes  the  District  to  borrow 
money  by  the  issuance  of  bonds.  Tlie  limi- 
tation on  debt,  including  debt  to  the  United 
States  under  existing  law,  is  fixed  at  not 
more  than  12  percent  of  the  average  assessed 
value  of  the  real  and  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty (including  Federal)  in  the  District  as  of 
the  first  day  of  July  of  the  10  most  recent 
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flBcal  years.  Bond  Issues  must  be  approved 
by  the  voters  except  that  not  exceeding  one- 
glxth  of  the  aforementioned  12  percent  Umi- 
ution  may  be  authorized  by  the  Council 
without  the  approval  of  the  voters.    For  pur- 


poses 


other  than  construction  or  acquisition 


of  capital  projects  connected  with  highway, 
water  and  sanitary  sewage  works  and  other 
revenue-producing  projects  debt  may  not  ex- 
ceed one-half  of  the  aforementioned  12  per- 
cent limitation. 

THE  FEDERAL  PAYMENT 

A  specific  formula  for  computing  the  an- 
nual Federal  payment  toward  the  expenses 
of  the  District  government  is  spelled  out. 
In  lieu  of  the  presently  authorized  payment 
of  $32  million,  there  is  provision  for  an  an- 
nual payment  computed  in  accordance  with 
the  formula.  It  is  estimated  that,  under  cur- 
rent conditions  In  the  District,  the  formula 
would  result  in  an  annual  payment  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  District  of  approximately 
$63  million.  The  factors  included  in  the 
formula  are :  ( 1 )  the  taxes  lost  to  the  District 
on  real  property  owned  and  used  exclusively 
by  the  Federal  Government;  (2)  the  taxes 
lost  to  the  District  on  real  properties  ex- 
empted from  taxation  by  special  acts  of  Con- 
gress and  certain  properties  exempted  under 
the  general  tax  exemption  act  of  December 
24,  1942:  (3)  the  taxes  lost  to  the  District 
on  personal  property  owned  and  used  by  the 
Federal  Government  (exclusive  of  objects  of 
art,  museum  pieces,  statuary,  and  libraries); 
and  (4)  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  busi- 
ness Income  and  related  taxes  which  would 
be  collectible  from  the  Federal  Government 
if  It  were  a  private  business  as  measured  by 
the  relative  numbers  of  Federal  Government 
employees  and  employees  in  private  business 
in  the  District. 

Present  arrangements  for  Federal  payment 
of  charges  for  water  and  sanitary  sewer  serv- 
ice are  continued. 

Your  approval  of  this  legislation  is  most 
strongly  urged,  not  only  because  it  would  re- 
lieve the  Congress,  burdened  as  It  is  with 
grave  problems  of  national  and  International 
importance,  of  the  necessity  of  legislating  on 
matters  which  are  the  direct  and  primary 
concern  of  District  residents,  but  also  be- 
cause inherent  Justice  requires  that  District 
residents  be  given  the  right  to  participate 
directly  in  their  local  government  by  elect- 
ing their  governing  officials. 

The  Conimissioners  recommend  that  you 
submit  the  bill  to  the  Congress  with  your 
approval. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Walter  w.  Tobriner. 

President,  Board  of  Commissioners.  DC. 


EMBARGO   ON   CERTAIN    FISH    AND 
FISH  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  ENGLE,  Mr,  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  MagnusonI,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appiopriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  place  an  embarRo  on  certain 
fish  and  fl.sh  products.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  may  remain  at  the 
desk  for  10  days  for  additional  cospon- 
sors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  bill  <S.  1651 1  to  authorize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  place 
an  embargo  on  certain  fish  and  fish  piod- 
ucts.  introduced  by  Mr,  Engle  (for  him- 
self and  Ml-.  Macnuson>,  was  leceived. 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT   OP   SECTION    1498   OF 
TITLE  28.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr,  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  1498  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  define 
the  word  "owner," 

This  legislation  is  being  introduced  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, According  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  permit 
only  the  "owner"  of  a  patent  as  defined 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  bring  suit  un- 
der section  1498. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
from  the  Attorney  General,  dated  April 
24.  1963.  which  sets  forth  additional  jus- 
tification and  background  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately refeiTed;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1655)  to  amend  section 
1498  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to 
define  the  word  "owner,"  introduced  by 
Mr.  McClellan,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciarj'. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mi'.  McClel- 
lan is  as  follows: 

OmcE  or  the  Attorney  Genfral. 

Wa'>hington,   DC,  April   24.   1963. 
The  Vice  President, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deae  Mr.  Vice  President:  There  is  at- 
tached for  your  consideration  and  appro- 
priate reference  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  sec- 
tion 1498  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to 
define  the  word  'owner'." 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  1498  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  provides  for  suit  against 
the  United  States  by  the  owner  of  a  patent 
used  or  manufactured  by  or  for  the  United 
States  without  license  of  the  owner.  The 
Court  of  Claims,  which  has  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  suits  under  section  1498.  has  re- 
cently interpreted  "owner"  to  Include  li- 
censees who  held  no  legal  title  interest  in  the 
patents  alleged  to  have  been  infringed.  In 
other  instances  the  court  has  permitted  li- 
censees to  maintain  suits  by  naming  the 
owners  of  the  patents  as  Joint  plaintiffs, 
without  their  consent. 

Permitting  suits  by  licensees  without  legal 
title  opens  the  door  to  multiple  suits  by 
multiple  licensees  under  the  same  patent  for 
the  same  alleged  Infringement.  Moreover. 
thlB  would  appear  to  be  contrary  to  the  legis- 
lative intent  of  the  Congress  In  enacting  the 
statute,  and  to  the  uniform  decisions  on  the 
p>olnt  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  congressional  proceedings  on  the 
original  act  of  June  25,  1910.  it  was  stated 
that  the  measure  was  intended  to  waive  sov- 
ereign Immunity  as  to,  and  provide  a  rem- 
edy for,  only  the  owners  of  pmtents,  and  also 
that  the  bill  was  not  Intended  to  permit 
suits  by  licensees  under  the  patents  (H.  Rept. 
1288,  61st  Cong.;  Congressional  Record, 
June  22,  1910.  pp.  8755-85). 

The  draft  bill  would  amend  subsection  (a) 
of  section  1498  to  define  the  word  "owner  "  to 
mean  the  person  who.  at  the  time  of  the 
alleged  use  or  manufacture,  held  legal  title 
to  the  whole  patent,  comprising  the  right  to 
exclude  others  from  making,  using,  or  selling 
the  Invention  throughout  the  United  States, 
or  an  undivided  part  or  share  of  the  whole 
patent,  or  the  whole  patent  within  and 
throughout   a   specified    geographic    part   of 


the  United  StaTeT  In  doing  so,  it  adopts  the 
definition  given  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Waterman  v.  Mackenzie  (138  U.S.  252,255-6), 
Crown  Co.  v.  Nye  Tool  Works  (261  U.S.  24, 
40-41),  and  other  cases  cited  in  those 
decisions. 

The    Bureau   of    the    Budget    has    advised 
that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  this  recommendation  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  P.  Kennedy, 

Attorney  General. 


CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT 

Mr,  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  after  1 1 
years  of  litigation,  the  U,S.  Supreme 
Couit  yesterday  adjudicated  and  deter- 
mined the  conflicting  water  rights  be- 
tween the  States  of  the  lower  basin  of  the 
Colorado  River. 

We  in  Arizona  are  grateful  that  the 
Court  has  now  removed  all  doubt  as  to 
our  legal  right  to  a  fair  share  of  the  water 
of  the  river,  Arizona's  water  shortage  is 
rapidly  becoming  critical.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  proceed  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible with  consti-uction  of  the  central 
Arizona  project  in  order  to  alleviate  this 
critical  water  shortage. 

On  Febiuaiy  21.  1950,  and  again  on 
June  5,  1951,  legislation  authorizing  con- 
struct ion  of  this  project  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate. 

On  April  18,  1951,  the  Committee  on 
Int-erior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  adopted  a  resolution 
that  consideration  of  bills  relating  to  the 
central  Arizona  project  "be  postponed 
until  such  time  as  use  of  the  water  in 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  is  either 
adjudicated  or  binding  or  mutual  agree- 
ment as  to  the  use  of  the  water  is 
reached  by  the  States  of  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado River  Basin," 

Arizona  instituted  this  litigation  in 
1952,  which  culminated  in  yesterday's 
Supreme  Court  decision.  Having  deter- 
mined our  legal  rights,  we  now  ask  the 
Congress  to  reconsider  legislation  author- 
izing our  project,  I  introduce,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, for  myself  and  for  my  colleague 
I  Mr.  GoLDWATER] ,  legislation  authorizing 
construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  our  central  Arizona  project. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  fS,  1658)  to  authorize,  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  Cen- 
tral Aiizona  project,  Arizona-New  Mex- 
ico, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr,  Hayden  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Gold- 
water),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


COLORADO  RIVER  'WATER  RIGHTS- 
ARIZONA    AND    CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  GOLD'WATER.  Mr,  President, 
yesterday  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  handed  down  a  historic 
decision  involving  the  State  of  California 
and  my  own  State  of  Arizona  concern- 
ing the  adjudication  of  rights  in  the 
Colorado  River.  This  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  controvei-sy  between  our  two 
States  for  a  period  of  40  yeai-s.  We  of 
Arizona  are  veiy  happy  that  the  contro- 
ver.sy  is  settled.    I  am  sure  our  neighbors 
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in  the  West  will  join  with  us  as  both 
States  begin  to  beneP.t  more  fully  from 
the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River. 

My  senior  colleague  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
H.^YDENl  today  introduced  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Central  Arizona  project.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks on  this  subject  appear  following 
the  remarks  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


June  ^ 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  COVERAGE  FOR 
POLICEMEN  IN  TEXAS  CITIES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  so 
as  to  authorize  social  security  coverage 
for  policemen  in  the  smaller  Texas  com- 
munities. This  bill  would  give  effect  to 
recent  action  by  the  Texas  LcKislature. 
which,  In  conjunction  with  this  bill, 
would  lift  the  present  ban  on  social  se- 
curity coverage  of  policemen  under  local 
and  State  retirement  systems  with  re- 
spect to  Texas  cities  having  a  population 
less  than  250,000. 

There  has  been  a  longstanding  con- 
flict as  to  the  desirability  of  social  se- 
curity coverage  for  policemen  and  fire- 
men within  those  respective  groups.     I 
am  very  much  pleased  that  under  the 
leadership  of  Dayton  B.  Murray,  presi- 
dent of  the  Texas  Municipal  Police  As- 
sociation, this  controversy  has  been  re- 
solved with  respect  to  policemen.     The 
bill  would   allow  the  policemen  In  the 
cities    under    250,000    in    population    to 
come  under  social  security  coverage  and 
protection.     In  view  of  the  Inadequacy 
of  many  present  retirement  sj-stems  in 
the  smaller  communities,  this  has  been 
a  very  urgent  need  of  these  policemen 
for  many  years.    Under  President  Mur- 
ray's leadership,  a  sensible  compromise 
has  been  reached;  and  the  Texas  Legis- 
lature has  taken  appropriate  action  to 
effectuate  it.  in  contemplation  of  passage 
of  this  bill  I  Introduce  today     This  bill 
Is  a  companion  to  H.R.  6620,  Introduced 
by  Representative  Clark  Thompson,  of 
Texas,  who  has  greatly  assisted  in  this 
effort. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  success  in  bringing  so- 
cial security  coverage  to  this  group 
which  has  needed  it  for  so  long.  My  own 
efforts  toward  this  end  have  extended 
over  three  Congresses.  We  know  that 
other  public  employees  in  Texas  also  are 
In  need  of  social  security  coverage,  and 
I  hope  in  time  it  will  be  possible  to 
work  out  such  a  sensible  arrangement 
for  them.  In  the  meantime,  enactment 
of  this  bill  would  be  a  concrete  step  to- 
ward providing  retirement  protection  for 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  Texas  police 
officers  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
community  protection  and  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  printed  at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  prmted  in  the 
Record.     . 


The  bill  (S.  1660)  to  permit  the  State 
of  Texas  to  obtain  social  security  cover- 
age, under  its  State  agreement  entered 
into  pursuant  to  section  218  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  for  State  and  local 
policemen,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yarbor- 
OTTCH,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  the 
agreement  with  the  State  of  Texas  entered 
Into  pursuant  to  section  218  of  the  Soclnl 
Security  Act  may.  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  sub.sectlon  (d)  (5)  (A)  of  such  sec- 
tion and  the  references  thereto  In  subsec- 
tions (d)(1)  and  (d)(3)  of  such  section, 
be  modified  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(4) 
of  such  section  to  apply  to  service  performed 
by  employees  of  such  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  In  any  policeman's  posi- 
tion covered  by  a  retirement  system,  but  only 
upon  compliance  with  the  requirements  vt 
subsection  (d)(3)  of  such  section.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  retire- 
ment system  which  covers  positions  of  police- 
men and  other  positions  shall.  If  the  State 
of  Texaa  so  desires,  be  deemed  to  be  a  sep- 
arate retirement  system  with  respect  to  the 
positions  of  such  policemen. 


A  BILL  TO  GIVE  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES AN  INCENTIVE  FOR  AC- 
CUMULATING SICK  LEAVE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  give  Federal  employees  an  incen- 
tive for  accumulating  unused  sick  leave. 
At  present,  Federal  employees  are  al- 
lowed 13  days  a  year  of  sick  leave,  which 
they  may  accumulate  indefinitely 
against  the  day  when  some  catastrophic 
Illness  may  overtake  them.  Thus,  many 
employees  who  enjoy  good  health  arrive 
at  the  time  when  they  are  to  retire  or 
leave  Government  service  with  a  large 
amount  of  accumulated  sick  leave. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  shows  that  employees  in 
their  final  year  of  Government  service 
use  3  times  as  much  sick  leave  as  other 
Federal  employees.  It  is  stroncly  im- 
plied that  this  indicates  a  possible  mis- 
use of  this  leave  by  many  employees,  but 
I  think  rather  we  should  look  at  the 
system  which  allows  the  accumulation 
of  large  quantities  of  sick  leave  without 
recompense  or  recognition  for  the  em- 
ployee. All  but  a  few  Federal  employees 
who  retire  or  leave  service  do  so  with 
accumulated  sick  leave  to  their  credit. 
I  doubt  that  abuses  are  widespread,  but 
we  must  recognize  that  any  day  of  sick 
leave  taken  when  not  justified  is  a  loss 
to  the  Government  of  that  employee's 
pay  for  that  day.  Why  should  we  not 
save  money  by  taking  positive  steps  to 
encourage  employees  not  to  use  sick 
leave  in  marginal  cases  of  need? 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  pro- 
vide this  incentive  by  allowing  Federal 
employees  to  credit  unused  sick  leave  in 
their  retirement  annuity  computations, 
or  alternatively  to  be  paid  at  half-pay 
for  the  unused  leave.  These  formula.^  I 
think,  are  indications  of  the  route  we 
should  follow  in  working  out  an  equita- 
ble equivalent  for  unused  sick  leave.  It 
may   be   that   some   other   fraction   or 


equivalent  may  prove   to  be   more  de 
slrable  after  close  study. 

I  think  the  merit  of  this  approach  is 
self-evident.  Many  who  are  in  a  posf. 
tlon  to  observe  the  workings  of  our  Fed! 
eral  employee  laws  and  regulations  say 
that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  would 
save  money  for  the  Government,  since  it 
is  usually  necessary  to  replace  those  ab- 
sent on  sick  leave.  The  experienced  man 
being  more  efficient  than  a  substitute 
further  costs  necessary  in  the  use  of 
temporary  employees  could  be  avoided 
There  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  use 
of  sick  leave. 

This  proposal  in  no  way  derogates  or 
downgrades  sick  leave  for  those  who  need 
it.  Substantial  parity  is  still  preserved 
for  those  not  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy 
perfect  health  when  other  Govemmem 
policies  are  considered,  such  as  the  Fed- 
eral employees  health  insurance  pro- 
gram and  the  exclusion  of  sick  pay  from 
income  tax  liability. 

This  bill  is  a  needed  step  toward  ef- 
ficient and  equitable  management  of 
our  Governments  employees.  I  hope  it 
will  be  possible  to  study  the  subject 
thoroughly,  perfect  the  proposal,  and 
enact  It  in  the  near  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bin 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection.  the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1661)  to  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  to 
provide  that  accumulated  sick  leave  be 
credited  to  the  retirement  fund  or  that 
the  individual  be  reimbursed;  introduced 
by  Mr.  Yarborough,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
12  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  u 
amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  One-half  of  the  amount  of  accrued 
and  accumulated  sick  leave  at  retirement 
shall  be  compensated  for  in  cnsh  as  severance 
pay.  or  the  entire  number  of  whole  days  of 
such  accrued  and  accumulated  sick  leave 
shall  be  added  to  the  length  of  service  of 
the  employee  before  computing  his  annuity. 
The  employee  shall  have  the  option  to  select 
either  plan.  If  the  employee  dies  while  on 
the  active  rolls,  his  beneficiary  or  benefi- 
ciaries shall  receive  payment  for  the  unused 
sick  leave  equal  to  one-haLf  of  the  oath  value 
of  such  leave."  ' 
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A  BILL  TO  ELIMINATE  UNJUST  IN- 
EQUITIES IN  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE 
REriREMENT  ACT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  revise  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  to  eliminate  the  inequities  pres- 
ently done  to  those  retiring  who  wish  to 
provide  a  survivorship  annuity  for  their 
spouse.  If  a  mariied  Federal  employee 
retires,  he  may  obtain  an  annuity  for 
his  wife  only  by  accepting  a  reduction 
in  his  own  annuity  of  2 '2  percent  of  the 
first  $3,600  used  in  computation  plus  10 


oercent  of  the  balance.  For  an  average 
eniployee  this  reduction  may  amount  to 
$50  or  more  a  year  of  a  total  annuity 
of  less  than  $2,000.  No  such  reduction 
IS  required  under  social  security  retire- 
ment or  railroad  retirement  to  provide 
a  siu-vivor's  annuity. 

The  greatest  inequity  comes  if  the  re- 
tiree's spouse  should  predecease  him. 
Then,  even  though  the  reason  for  the 
survivorship  annuity  is  gone,  his  annuity 
still  continues  only  at  the  reduced  rate. 
His  full  annuity  is  not  restored,  even 
though  he  no  longer  has  need  for  an  an- 
nuity for  his  survivor.  Further,  even 
should  the  retiree  remarry,  there  is  no 
way  to  transfer  the  survivorship  annuity 
rights  from  the  deceased  first  spouse  to 
the  second,  even  though  the  retiree's 
annuity  is  still  at  the  reduced  rate. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  elimi- 
nate these  inequities  by  doing  away  with 
the  reduction  in  the  annuity  completely. 
If  this  approach  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  too  broad,  the  bill  will  serve  as  a 
vehicle  by  which  it  is  hoped  we  can  re- 
view this  program,  and  eliminate  the 
chief  inequities  done  to  Federal  retirees 
under  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1662)  to  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  to 
provide  annuities  for  surviving  spouses 
without  deduction  from  original  annui- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Yarborough.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  sub- 
sections (a),  (c),  and  (e)  of  section  10  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as 
amended,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  If  an  employee  or  member 
dies  after  having  retired  under  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  under  prior  retirement  laws 
and  Is  survived  by  a  wife  or  husband  to 
whom  he  or  she  was  married  prior  to  retire- 
ment, or  for  at  least  three  years  If  married 
after  retirement,  such  wife  or  husband  shall 
be  paid  an  annuity  equal  to  55  per  centum  of 
the  annuity  received  by  such  annuitant  at 
the  time  of  death.  The  annuity  of  such  sur- 
vivor shall  begin  on  the  first  day  after  the 
date  of  death  of  the  retired  employee  or  Mem- 
ber, and  such  annuity  or  any  right  thereto 
shall  terminate  upon  the  survivor's  death  or 
remarriage." 

"(c)  IX  an  employee  or  Member  dies  after 
completing  at  least  five  years  of  civilian 
service,  the  surviving  wife  or  husband  of 
such  employee  or  Member  shall  be  paid  an 
annuity  equal  to  55  per  centum  of  an  annu- 
ity computed  as  provided  in  subsections  (a) , 
(b),  (c),  (e),  and  (f)  of  section  9  as  may 
apply  with  respect  to  the  employee  or  Mem- 
ber The  annuity  of  such  wife  or  husband 
shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  Uie  month 
after  the  date  of  death  of  the  employee  or 
Member,  and  such  annuity  or  any  right 
thereto  shall  terminate  upon  death  or  re- 
marriage of  such  wife  or  husband" 

"(e)  In  case  an  employee  or  Member  sepa- 
rated from  service  with  title  to  a  deferred 
annuity  under  thU  Act  or  prior  retirement 
laws,  either  prior  to,  on,  or  after  the  effective 
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date  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
Amendments  of  1956.  shall  hereafter  die 
before  having  established  a  valid  claini  for 
annuity  and  Is  survived  by  a  wife  or  husband 
to  whom  married  at  date  of  separation,  or  at 
least  three  years  preceding  death  If  married 
after  separation,  such  wile  or  husband  (1) 
shall  be  paid  an  annuity  equal  to  55  per- 
centum  of  the  deferred  anniiity  of  such  em- 
ployee or  Member  beginning  the  first  day 
following  the  date  of  death  of  such  employee 
or  Member  and  terminating  upon  the  death 
or  remarriage  of  such  surviving  wife  or  hus- 
band or  (2)  may  elect  to  receive  a  lump-sum 
credit  in  lieu  of  annuity  if  such  wife  or 
husband  Is  the  person  who  would  be  entitled 
to  the  lump-sum  credit  and  files  application 
therefor  with  the  Commission  prior  to  tlie 
award  of  such  annuity." 

Sec.  2.  Subsections  (h)  and  (1)  of  section 
1  and  subsection  (g)  of  section  9  are  re- 
pealed: Provided.  That  the  remaining  sub- 
sections of  such  sections  are  redesignated  as 
appropriate. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  be  retroactive  to 
grant  annuities  to  the  unremarried  spouse 
of  all  retired  employees  or  Members  who 
died  prior  to  Its  approval. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  third  month  following  Its  en- 
actment and  all  annuities  affected  hereby 
shall  be  recomputed  on  such  date  as  though 
this  Act  had  been  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
original  computation :  Provided,  That  no  re- 
sulting annuity  or  increase  In  annuity  shaU 
be  payable  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  benefits  provided  by  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  from  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement and  disability  fund. 


IMPROVING  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Long],  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Practice  and  Procedure,  on  which 
I  am  the  minority  member,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

I  am  delighted  to  report  that  the  draft- 
ing of  this  bill  has  been  carried  on  jointly 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  Administra- 
tive Procedure  of  the  House,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  that  very  wonderful 
man,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Walter,  who  for  more  than  30  years 
has  been  a  great  and  good  friend  of  many 
of  us  who  have  served  with  him.  and 
whose  passing  over  the  past  weekend  has 
been  of  such  great  sorrow  to  all  of  us. 
In  the  drafting  of  the  bill  we  have  had 
the  help  of  the  able  counsel  to  that  sub- 
committee, Mr.  Joseph  Hyman. 

This  is  indeed  an  historic  occasion,  be- 
cause after  years  of  study  and  months 
of  legislative  drafting  we  are  approach- 
ing a  consensus,  not  only  on  what  ought 
to  be  done,  but  also  on  how  it  must  be 
done. 

The  bill  deals  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  agencies  of  the  Government 
go  about  their  work.  There  is  scarcely 
any  facet  of  the  life  of  anyone  in  this 
country  which  is  not  aflected  by  one  or 
another  of  the  myriad  of  Federal 
agencies.  The  prices  of  things  the  pub- 
lic buys  and  the  conditions  under  which 
the  public  works  are  determined  in  a 
large  measure  by  the  decisions  of  Gov- 


ernment agencies.  They  regulate  the 
price  of  milk  and  the  content  of  a  tube 
of  lipstick.  They  award  benefits  and 
pensions,  as  well  as  Government  con- 
tracts. They  regulate  the  truckers,  the 
railroads,  and  the  airlines.  They  regu- 
late radio  and  that  new  giant — TV.  They 
even  regulate  union  elections. 
A  decade  ago  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  said : 
The  rise  of  administrative  bodies  probably 
has  been  the  most  significant  legal  trend  In 
the  l.%st  century  and  perhaps  more  values 
today  are  affected  by  their  decisions  than  by 
those  of  ail  the  courts 

But  that  was  a  decade  ago;  and  since 
then  their  decisions  have  multiplied  be- 
yond belief.  It  is  a  celebrated — but  not 
unusual — statistic,  about  which  one 
member  of  an  administrative  agency 
testified  before  the  subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  when  he  said  that 
in  5  years  he  had  made  18.000  decisions; 
and  he  is  only  one  of  the  many  men  mak- 
ing such  decisions. 

We  are  usually  so  occupied  with  the 
hundreds  of  government  problems  as 
they  arise  that  we  may  not  give  much 
thought  to  the  fact  that  the  federal  ad- 
ministrative agencies,  taken  together, 
constitute  the  major  part  of  our  govern- 
ment. Though  they  are  not  provided  for 
in  the  Constitution,  they  exercise  func- 
tions which  would  otherwise  be  exercised 
by  the  Congress,  the  executive,  and  the 
courts.  They  operate  outside  of  the  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  established 
in  our  Constitution  as  they  make  policy, 
execute  it,  and  sit  as  judges  in  cases  in- 
volving the  public.  Indeed,  they  have 
become  almost  a  government  unto  them- 
selves, and  they  act  T^ith  such  independ- 
ence and  are  subject  to  so  little  control 
that  they  have  become  known  as  the 
headless  fourth  branch  of  Government. 

Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  executive 
have  been  unaware  of  this  problem.  As 
far  back  as  1933,  Senator  Norris  ixk- 
troduced  a  bill  to  create  a  court  of  ad- 
ministrative justice;  and  in  the  same 
year  the  American  Bar  Association  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee  to  look  Into 
the  problem.  A  little  later.  President 
Roosevelt  appointed  a  Committee  on 
Administrative  Management  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Grovernment, 
which  in  1937  issued  a  report  recom- 
mending a  complete  separation  of  the 
adjudicatory  functions  and  personnel 
from  those  having  to  do  with  investiga- 
tions or  prosecution. 

In  the  next  decade,  many  of  the  fa- 
mous Members  of  Congress  were  asso- 
ciated with  this  problem — not  only  Sen- 
ator Norris,  but  also  Senator  Logan 
and  our  late  colleague  and  good  friend. 
Senator  Pat  McCarran.  On  the  House 
side,  the  burden  was  carried  by  two  very 
able  men.  One  is  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Celler],  and  the  other  is 
our  late  beloved  colleague,  Mr,  Walter, 
who  labored  so  long  and  hard  on  the 
drafts  of  this  bill. 

The  efforts  of  all  these  great  men  re- 
sulted in  the  passage  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  in  1946.  It  was  a 
great  step  forward:  but  it  was  taken  17 
years  ago,  and  under  the  relentless 
pounding  of  the  proliferating  admin- 
istrative agencies  and  their  ever-Increas- 
ing workload,  much  that  it  attempted  to 
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do  has  been  washed  away.    The  time  has 
come  when  we  must  shore  it  up  again. 

Every  President  has  felt  this  problem 
important  enough   for   high-level   con- 
sideration.   President  Truman  appointed 
the  Hoover  Commission,  which  studied 
administrative    procedures,    and    made 
recommendations  for  reform.     Early  in 
his  administration.  President  Elsenhower 
established   the  Conference  on  Admin- 
istrative Procedure,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Judge  Prettyman;  and  that  con- 
ference studied  the  problem  for  2  years, 
and      made      many      recommendations. 
Then,  in  1960.  President  Eisenhower  laid 
the    groundwork    for    another    national 
conference  on  administrative  procedure; 
and  the  idea  was  carried  on  by  President 
Kennedy,  who  sent   to   the  Congress  a 
message    urging    consideration    of    the 
problem  of  administrative  reform.     He 
also   established   a   new  Administrative 
Conference  of   the  United  States,   with 
Judge  Prettyman  again  as  its  Chairman. 
This  Conference  completed  Its  work  in 
December  of  last  year,  and  also  made  a 
number  of  recommendations.    Non-Gov- 
ernment    organizations,     such     as     the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  other 
bar   associations,   have   made   intensive 
studies  of  this  problem;  and  they,  too, 
have  made  recommendations. 

At  the  same  time,  we  In  the  Congress 
have  not  been  idle.  For  4  years  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure,  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  has  been  making  de- 
tailed studies  of  the  troublesome  areas 
and  problems  In  administrative  proce- 
dures. A  special  subcommittee  in  the 
House  has  also  been  at  work  on  this  prob- 
lem, under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Walter,  and  for  many  months  now  has. 
with  our  Senate  subcommittee,  carried 
on  a  joint  effort  to  draft  a  bill. 

This  bill,  which  is  introduced  today,  is 
the  result  of  all  these  efforts.  It  is  based 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  and  the  two  Con- 
ferences on  Administrative  Procedure 
chaired  by  Judge  Prettyman.  It  has 
drawn  heavily  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  other  bar  associations.  Significant 
contributions  have  also  been  made  by 
faculty  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  and 
the  other  schools.  Almost  every  one  of 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  has  already 
been  the  subject  of  searching  comment 
by  the  Federal  administrative  agencies, 
as  they  have  been  embodied  in  legisla- 
tive proposals  introduced  in  the  last  few 
years. 


POLICY   AND  PARTICULAR  CASES 

The  bill  is  a  long  bill;  and  at  this  time 
I  shall  mention  only  some  of  its  signifi- 
cant provisions.  The  first  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  bill  deals  with  a  major 
problem  which  has  been  compounded  in 
the  last  few  years  by  some  court  deci- 
sions. It  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
provisions  in  the  existing  law  dealing 
with  agency  rulemsUcing  apply  not  only 
to  general  policy  matters  but  also  to  par- 
ticular cases.  As  a  result,  some  difficul- 
ties have  arisen  because  what  is  an  ap- 
propriate manner  in  which  to  make 
policy  decisions  is  not  necessarily  the 
best  way  to  decide  cases.  Policymaking 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility 


and  a  broad  outlook.  Particular  cases 
require  a  look  at  the  facts  in  the  record. 
The  important  thing  is  that  policy 
should  apply  fairly  and  equally  to  every- 
body; there  should  not  be  one  policy  for 
one  person  and  a  different  policy  for  an- 
other person.  And  so  the  bill  provides 
that  when  an  agency  is  dealing  with 
questions  of  policy  it  should  have  all  of 
the  flexibility  and  all  of  the  freedom  it 
needs,  but  when  the  agency  is  applying 
that  policy  to  the  facts  of  a  particular 
case,  it  should  be  limited  to  the  facts  in 
the  record. 

There  may  be  a  great  hue  and  cry  by 
the  agencies  that  they  cannot  possibly 
determine  in  advance  all  of  the  policies 
necessary  to  fit  all  of  the  particular  sit- 
uations which  may  arise  in  the  future. 
That  i.s  ti-ue  From  time  to  time  policies 
will  have  to  be  made  as  the  issues  arise 
in  particular  ca.ses.  All  that  this  bill 
requires  is  that  the  agencies  make  it 
clear  to  the  public  when  they  are  deal- 
ing with  matters  of  policy  and  when  they 
are  applying  that  policy  to  the  facts  of 
a  particular  case. 

The  bill  also  deals  with  another  aspect 
of  this  problem.     No  matter  how  care- 
fully an  agency  makes  its  policy  there 
will  always  be  the  inevitable  situation 
in  which  a  general  rule  works  an  unin- 
tended   hardship    in   a   particular  case. 
At  the  present  time,  if  any  i-elief  is  to 
be  given  in  such  a  case,  an  agency  must 
either  change  or  disregard  its  iiile.  or 
engage  in  some  fine  and  probably  illogi- 
cal  distinction  on   the  facts.     None  of 
these  alternatives  is  a  wholly  satisfactory 
solution  and  the  bill  provides  a  different 
alternative.     It  would  permit  an  agency 
to  grant  an  appropriate  exception  to  a 
rule  which  worked  an  unintended  hard- 
ship,  based   upon   the   particular  facts 
presented  by  the  person  affected.    The 
matter  would  be  determined  on  the  rec- 
ord   after    a    hearing.     This    procedure 
would  hold  a  number  of  advantages.     It 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  public  be- 
cause it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the 
person  affected  to  show  that  the  whole 
rule  should  be  changed  or  abolished,  but 
only  that  an  exception  was  warranted  on 
the   facts  of   his   case.     The  procedure 
would  also  be  advantageous  for  the  agen- 
cy because  it  would  not  have  to  consider 
the  tough  problem  of  whether  the  harm 
done  in  the  particular  case  by  the  gen- 
eral rule   made  it  necessary  to  change 
or  abolish  the  rule.     Instead,  the  agency 
would  only  have  to  consider  whether  an 
exception  should  be  granted  on  the  par- 
ticular facts  presented.     To  keep  the  op- 
portimity  to  seek  exceptions  from  being 
abused,  the  bill  provides  a  summary  pro- 
cedure which  can  be  used  by  the  agency. 

THE    TROUBLE    WITH    ADJUDICATION 

There  are  a  ho.^t  of  complaints  about 
the  conduct  of  adjudicative  proceedings. 
I  have  di.scussed  some  of  them  on  this 
floor  from  time  to  time.  It  seems  that 
much  of  the  difficulty  stems  from  the 
fact  that  adjudicative  proceedings  are 
frequently  longer  and  more  complex  than 
the  situation  requires.  A  vast  percent- 
age of  all  adjudicative  matters  are  ac- 
tually noncontested  and.  in  those  cases. 
the  procedures  which  are  required  add 
unnecessary  steps  to  the  case.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  a  contested  proceeding. 
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the  present  procedures  do  not  seem  to 
lead  to  a  simple  and  direct  result,  in. 
deed,  at  times,  they  appear  to  encourage 
the  parties  to  unduly  comphcate  the  pro- 
ceeding. Any  improvement  in  the  situa' 
tion  requires  some  changes  in  the  way 
.such  proceedings  are  conducted. 

PRETIEARINC    CONFrRENCES 

Fir.st,  there  is  a  great  need  for  an  ade- 
quate  prehearing  conference  procedure 
It  should  be  under  the  guidance  of  the 
presiding  officer  assigned  to  the  ca.se  and 
it  should  begin  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  pleadings  are  completed  and 
not  end  until  the  hearing  is  about  to 
be;.; in.  A  continued  effort  should  be 
made  at  these  conferences  to  dispose  of 
the  various  issues  of  fact  and  law  in- 
volved in  the  case.  Too  often  the  agency 
and  the  other  parties  seem  to  regard  the 
prehearing  conference  as  just  "going 
through  the  motion."  The  parties  and 
the  presiding  officer  come  to  the  pre. 
hearing  conference  with  little  or  no 
preparation  and  completely  unable  to 
enter  into  a  serious  discu.ssion  of  what 
is  involved  in  the  case. 

Some  teeth  are  needed  in  such  a  proce- 
dure. The  presiding  officer  should  not 
only  be  prepared  himself,  but  he  should 
be  able  to  require  the  parties  to  make 
oral  or  written  statements  of  the  facta 
and  issues  and  to  argue  in  support  of 
their  position  at  the  conferences.  This 
is  the  time  for  the  parties  to  reveal  the 
strength  of  their  case  and  point  out  the 
weakness  of  the  opponent's  case.  This 
is  the  time  to  disclose  the  secret  weapon 
which  would  end  the  proceeding.  I  pre- 
dict that  after  a  good  prehearing  con- 
ference, or  series  of  such  conferences  if 
need  be,  the  hearing  Itself  will  proceed 
much  more  expeditiously  to  a  fair  result 
because  the  fat  will  have  been  cut  out  of 
the  case  and  its  bones  will  have  been  laid 
bare. 

STREAMLINED  PROCEDURES 

Second,  there  is  a  need  for  a  stream- 
lined procedure  in  many  cases.  Right 
now,  the  law  requires  the  same  pro- 
cedures in  a  noncontested  case  as  in  a 
contested  case.  This  is  not  good,  and 
the  bill  provides  a  lawful  alternative,  an 
informal  procedure.  But  the  procedure 
would  have  many  other  applications  as 
well.  The  formal  adjudicative  proceed- 
ing has  been  likened  to  a  court  pro- 
cedure. The  informal  proceeding  pro- 
vided by  the  bill  would  be  a  truly 
administrative  proceeding  in  which  the 
agency  would  have  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  its  talent  and  exper- 
tise in  arriving  at  an  acceptable  deci- 
sion in  the  public  interest. 

However,  to  the  extent  that  the  deci- 
sion was  not  acceptable  to  the  parties 
and  they  are  entitled  by  the  Constitu- 
tion or  by  statute  to  a  decision  on  the 
record  after  an  opportunity  for  a  formal 
hearing,  the  bill  provides  that  any  party 
may  file  objections  to  the  decision  and 
that  such  objections  will  be  heard  and 
determined  in  a  formal  proceeding.  Now 
these  objections  must  be  specific  so  the 
issues  remaining  to  be  resolved  in  the 
formal  proceeding  will  be  narrow,  and 
I  have  noticed  that  the  burden  of  being 
specific  has  generally  worked  quite  well 
in  limiting  the  i.ssues  which  lawyers  raise 
on  appeal  to  those  which  are  material. 
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so  I  think  by  this  device  we  will  have 
to  cut  down  the  record  and  Issues  In 
the    formal    hearing    to    what    really 

counts.  

LTMrTED  »«vn:w 

Third,  the  bill  changes  the  manner  in 
which  decisions  are  made  and  reviewed. 
Several  years  ago  a  critic  of  the  admin- 
istrative process  said  that  decisions  were 
made  "on  the  dark  side  of  the  mooij," 
That  Is  the  place,  they  say,  that  a  little 
proup  of  men  meet  and  rewrite  the  de- 
cision of  the  officer  who  presided  at  the 
hearing.  This  little  group  of  men  have 
not  heard  the  evidence  or  seen  the  wit- 
nesses. They  have  not  heard  the  argu- 
ment but  they  have  the  ear  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  agency  and  the  power  to  pick 
and  choo.se  from  the  record  which  has 
been  prepared  as  they  rewTite  the  deci- 
sion of  the  presiding  officer.  It  is  said 
they  sometimes  torture  that  record  to 
get  the  result  they  want. 

That  is  a  dark  picture  indeed,  if  the 
allegations  are  true.  But  we  do  not  have 
to  decide  whether  the  allegations  are 
true  or  whether  they  are  false.  It  is 
enough  if  they  could  be  true.  I  suggest 
that  we  bring  this  dark  side  of  adminis- 
trative proceedings  Into  the  public  view 
just  as  we  are  trying,  in  our  space  efforts, 
to  bring  the  dark  side  of  the  moon  itself 
into  public  view.  Last  year  the  Admin- 
istrative Conference  of  the  United  States 
approved  a  recommendation  which 
would  bring  decisionmaking  out  into  the 
open.  Under  this  proposal  the  decision 
of  the  presiding  officer  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  being  rewritten  by  a  little  group 
of  men  on  the  dark  side  of  the  moon.  In- 
stead, It  would  only  be  subject  to  review 
on  the  issues  presented  in  written  excep- 
tions which  spelled  out  how  some  error 
was  committed  by  the  presiding  officer  in 
making  his  decision  or  some  specific 
question  which  should  be  reviewed. 
Everyone  will  then  know  what  is  being 
reviewed  and  why.  Although  the  agency 
staff  can  file  exceptions  as  a  party  the 
bill  goes  further  to  satisfy  some  doubts 
and  provides  that  either  the  agency  It- 
self or  the  appeal  board,  whichever  is 
reviewing  the  matter,  can  raise  any  other 
questions  of  fact  or  law  which  are  ma- 
terial, provided  it  gives  reasonable  notice 
of  such  questions  to  all  parties  and  per- 
mits the  parties  to  present  arguments 
thereon. 

DiLECATION 

I  have  commented  in  the  past  that 
with  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
decisions  which  the  administrative  agen- 
cies must  make,  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
expect  the  agency  members  who  arc  only 
human  beings  to  be  able  to  devote 
enough  time  to  making  agency  policy  if 
they  are  also  required  to  make  the  final 
decision  in  every  case  as  well.  There- 
fore, the  bill  proposes  that  the  agencies 
be  permitted  to  establish  agency  appeal 
boards  to  review  the  decisions  of  pre- 
siding officers  unless  the  agency  itself 
decides  to  grant  the  application  of  a  pri- 
vate party,  which  is  a  party  other  than 
an  aqency,  and  review  the  matter  itself. 

I  believe  this  carries  out  the  principle 
intent  of  the  reorganization  plans  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  2  years  ago, 
without  the  vice  which  I  found  in  those 
plans.    That  vice  was  a  very  simple  one 


and  yet  a  very  major  one,  because  It 
denied  any  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  presiding  officer  at  the  discretion  of 
the  agency.  This  bill  provides  a  right 
of  appeal  to  the  appeal  board  and  a  dis- 
cretionary right  in  the  agency  to  hear 
the  appeal.  By  so  doing  It  constitutes  a 
parallel  procedure  to  that  adopted  by  our 
courts. 

THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  PtTBtlC  TO  KNOW 

The  bill  also  takes  a  good  look  at  the 
public  information  section  in  the  present 
law.  This  is  the  section  which  requires 
the  agencies  to  provide  information  to 
the  public.  So  far  as  the  subcommittee 
has  been  informed  there  are  relatively 
few  complaints  about  Information  not 
being  published  in  the  Federal  Register  if 
the  present  law  requires  It.  The  great 
problem  is  that  often  the  information  is 
stated  in  official  gibberish  making  It 
almost  impossible  to  understand.  I  am 
told  that  the  Federal  Register  is  working 
hard  to  alleviate  this  problem  and  that 
the  Administrative  Conference  has  made 
certain  recommendations  in  this  regard, 
but  it  is  not  a  problem  which  can  be 
effectively  dealt  with  by  statute.  All  that 
we  can  do  is  to  put  some  additional  teeth 
in  the  penalty  which  an  agency  suffers 
for  failure  to  properly  publish  the  re- 
quired information. 

Where  we  begin  to  have  trouble  is  with 
the  reluctance  of  the  agencies  to  make 
available  to  the  public  all  the  rules 
adopted  by  them  which  affect  the  public 
and  all  of  the  decisions  in  cases  con- 
cerning the  pubHc.  The  agencies  have 
been  very  generous  in  their  interpreta- 
tion of  the  exceptions  in  the  existing  law. 
So  generous  at  times  that  they  have  been 
able  to  Ignore  the  Intent  of  the  Congress 
that  this  information  should  be  available 
to  the  public.  So  here  again,  we  have  to 
do  a  bit  of  shoring  up  to  bring  things 
back  the  way  they  are  supposed  to  be. 

However,  the  greatest  problem  comes 
in  the  availability  of  agency  records  and 
here  let  me  tell  you  a  little  story  that 
actually  happened.  There  was  a  farmer 
out  In  my  State  and  he  found  to  his  dis- 
may a  year  or  so  ago  that  his  acreage  al- 
lotment had  been  cut  by  the  county 
committee.  He  went  before  the  local 
committee  and  protested  and  showed 
them  his  figures.  After  considering  the 
matter  the  committee  gave  him  back  his 
acreage  allotment  but  the  next  thing 
the  farmer  knew  his  acreage  allotment 
was  reduced  again.  He  made  another 
trip  to  the  county  committee  and  he 
asked  why.  He  was  told  that  the  com- 
mit Lee  had  received  evidence  against 
him.  He  asked  what  that  evidence  was 
po  he  could  properly  meet  it  and  he  was 
told  that  under  section  3  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procurement  Act  that  informa- 
tion could  be  withheld  from  him.  This 
puzzled  him  because  the  law  says  that 
matters  of  official  record  shall  be  made 
available  to  "persons  properly  and  di- 
rectly concerned"  and  certainly  he  was 
properly  and  directly  concerned.  Oh, 
the  agency  said,  you  may  be  properly 
and  directly  concerned  but  the  law  also 
provides  that  we  can  withhold  informa- 
tion for  good  cause  fotmd  and  we  have 
determined  that  to  show  you  the  infor- 
mation given  against  you  by  your  neigh- 
bors would  "impair  the  interests"  of  your 


neighbors  and  that  is  good  cause  for 
withholding  the  Information  from  you. 
The  farmer  asked  how  he  should  meet 
the  case  against  him  If  he  did  not  know 
what  It  Is  but  he  received  no  other  an- 
swer. This  matter  went  all  the  way  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Let  me 
read  the  reply  of  Secretary  Freeman: 

This  is  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  July  17, 
1962.  requesting  advice  as  to  the  speciflc  au- 
thority relied  upon  by  the  Department  of 
Agrlcultxire  in  withholding  from  a  producer 
the  names  of  persons  supplying  information 
adverse  to  him  In  connection  with  his  par- 
ticipation In  the  feed  grain  program. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Department  regulations  governing  the 
availability  of  Information  and  records  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  section  3  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  5  tJ.S.C. 
1002.  Such  section  provides  in  part  &£  fol- 
lows : 

'Sec.  3.— 

"(c)  Public  records. — Save  as  otherwise 
required  by  statute,  matters  of  official  rec- 
ord shall  in  accordance  with  published  rule 
be  made  available  to  persons  properly  and 
directly  concerned  except  information  held 
confidential  for  good  cause  found." 

So  we  have  tackled  this  problem  in  this 
bill. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  public  infor- 
mation which  is  also  important  and  that 
is  the  right  of  the  general  public  and  the 
news  media  to  the  facts  connected  with 
the  operation  of  this  Government. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  present  statute 
they  are  often  denied  access  to  informa- 
tion on  the  ground  that  they  are  not 
directly  concerned.  And  so  we  have 
made  a  change  in  the  law  in  order  that 
the  people  can  know  what  is  happening 
in  their  Government, 

TRIAL    BY     PUBLICITT 

The  last  major  ix)int  I  wish  to  discuss 
is  the  provision  in  the  bill  which  will 
protect  the  public  from  trial  by  publicity 
where  the  agency  has  not  actually  com- 
menced a  proceeding. 

I  am  always  greatly  disturbed  when  I 
read  statements  by  agencies  that  they 
intend  to  accomplish  their  purposes  by 
publicity  rather  than  by  deciding  cases. 
In  plain  terms  this  means  that  that 
agency  is  going  to  exert  the  full  power 
of  the  Government's  publicity  resources 
against  some  individual  without  going  to 
the  trouble  of  proving  its  case.  The  bill 
puts  a  stop  to  this.  It  provides  for  the 
Supreme  Court  to  set  up  rules  governing 
the  release  of  information  by  the  agency 
prior  to  the  actual  commencement  of  a 
proceeding  and  it  permits  punishment 
for  contempt  for  any  violation  of  such 
rules. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  restraint  on 
the  institution  of  proceedings  by  an 
agency  without  good  cause  merely  to  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  a  publicity  blast.  This 
restraint  would  be  similar  to  one  which 
we  already  use  and  which  is  historic  in 
our  system  of  justice  when  we  require  a 
prosecutor,  however  Jairminded  and 
right  he  may  be.  to  first  show  reasonable 
grounds  for  the  indictment  to  a  grand 
jury  before  he  can  get  an  indictment 
against  a  man.  The  bill  applies  the  same 
idea  to  administrative  cases  by  providing 
that  the  agency  must  show  to  a  special 
grand  jury,  hearing  administrative  mat- 
ters only,  that  the  agency  has  probable 
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cause  to  begin  a  proceeding  for  the  issu- 
ance o/  certain  types  of  sanctions.  You 
will  note  that  they  include  only  those  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  which  are  of  a 
serious  nature  and  restrict  or  affect  the 
freedom  of  people,  or  impose  a  penalty 
or  fine,  or  revoke  or  suspend  a  hcense.  or 
take  or  seize  property,  or  some  similar 
compulsory  or  restrictive  action. 

PROTECTION    or   THE    PEOPLE 

These  are  the  highlights  of  the  bill. 
It  deals  with  the  protection  which  the 
people  of  this  country  must  have  when 
they  are  caught  up  in  the  labyrinth  of 
the  administrative  proceedings.  It  deals 
with  the  problems  of  all  the  people  of 
this  Nation  when  they  are  faced  with 
the  might  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Taken  individually  their  problems  are 
lost  in  the  sweep  of  the  great  issues  of 
the  hour.  But  to  each  of  them  their 
problems  are  of  significant  and  often 
overwhelming  importance.  We  cannot 
afford  to  say  that  the  passage  of  time 
will  solve  these  problems  because  they 
will  be  forgotten  by  the  people  when 
the  case  is  over.  If  the  proceduies  of  the 
agencies  are  inadequate,  they  should  be 
reformed  and  we  must  do  the  job.  The 
Federal  agencies  are  increasing  in  num- 
ber every  year  and  their  activities  are 
expanding  into  every  area  and  facet  of 
our  lives.  More  cases  are  started  every 
year  than  are  finished  during  the  year. 
The  number  of  such  cases  keeps  growing 
by  the  tens  of  thousands. 

The  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  have  given  the  matter  of  reform 
lengthy  and  detailed  consideration.  The 
problem  has  been  studied  and  considered 
by  conferences  called  by  every-  President 
for  the  last  decade  and  a  half  The  bar 
associations  and  other  legal  groups  have 
worked  tirelessly  to  bring  these  prob- 
lems to  the  fore  I  urge  that  the  most 
careful  consideration  be  given  to  this  bill 
and  that  we  proceed  with  it  with  sood 
speed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1663'  to  amend  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  and  for  oth- 
er purposes,  introduced  by  Mr  Dirksen 
•  for  himself  and  Mr  Long  of  Missouri  > , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr  LONG  of  Mi.'^souri  Mr  President, 
it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois,  the 
minority  leader,  a  friend  and  a  member 
on  the  Sut>committee  on  Administra- 
tive Practice  and  Procedure,  in  intro- 
ducing the  bill  to  make  a  number  of 
amendments  in  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

Although  I  have  been  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee  for  only  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time.  I  am  attracted 
by  many  of  the  features  of  this  revision 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
particularly  those  which  were  long  ago 
adopted  by  the  courts  to  speed  up  their 
procedures  in  contested  cases. 

To  the  extent  that  we  can  do  so  con- 
sistently with  due  process  we  should 
revise  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  to  reduce  the  time  and  cost  of  ad- 
ministrative proceedings.     As  examples 


of  proposed  changes  looking  in  this  di- 
rection I  want  to  point  out,  first  of  all, 
the  section  on  prehearing  conferences. 
I  have  heard  from  all  sides  how  much 
a  good  system  of  prehearing  conferences 
would  improve  the  conduct  of  adminis- 
trative proceedings.  I  do  not  see  how 
we  are  ever  going  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  tremendous  records  in  these  agency 
matters,  unless  we  find  a  way  to  get  the 
parties  and  their  representatives  to  sit 
down  with  the  agency  and  with  the  pre- 
siding officer  in  advance  of  the  hearing 
and  make  a  determined  effort  to  reduce 
the  number  of  Lssues  and  questions  in 
dispute.  When  this  has  been  done  in 
court  cases,  it  has  been  most  beneficial. 
Why  should  it  not  be  helpful  in  adminis- 
trative proceedings? 

There  should  also  be  a  great  time 
economy  for  both  the  agency  and  the 
members  of  the  public  by  more  use  of 
the  informal  procedures;  the  draft  bill 
so  provides.  One  of  the  basic  justifica- 
tions for  deciding  things  in  an  adminis- 
trative agency  instead  of  in  court  is 
supposed  to  be  the  fact  that  an  agency 
can  move  in  an  informal  and  expeditious 
manner  while  court  proceedings  are  often 
lengthy  and  cumbersome.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  this  IS  no  longer  true  because 
agency  proceedings  are  often  longer 
and  more  cumbersome  than  those  of 
the  courts.  Therefore,  if  we  are  going 
to  find  a  valid  purpose  for  administra- 
tive proceedings,  we  must  place  more 
emphasis  on  some  form  of  informal  pro- 
cedure. Yet.  at  the  same  time,  we  do 
not  want  to  take  away  the  statutory 
right  which  anyone  has  to  a  decision 
on  the  record  after  a  formal  hearing. 
This  right  is  preserved  in  the  bill  by  the 
provision  that  any  party  who  is  dissat- 
isfied with  the  decision  reached  in  the 
informal  proceedings  may  file  specific 
objections  to  it.  and  these  objections 
will  be  determined  on  the  record  in  a 
formal  proceeding. 

There  is  still  another  provision  in  the 
bill  which  is  worthy  of  vei-y  careful  con- 
sideration and  that  is  the  provision  for 
discovery.  There  is  probably  no  faster 
way  of  getting  to  a  decision  m  a  matter 
than  getting  at  the  facts  before  the  ac- 
tual hearing  when  the  time  of  everyone 
is  not  taken  up  with  endless  cross-exam- 
ination, which  may  in  the  long  nin  be 
unnecessan'  And  the  more  facts  which 
are  found  before  the  hearing  begins,  the 
shorter  the  hearing  itself  will  be. 

The  proposed  revision  also  contain? 
provisions  on  consolidation  and  on  set- 
tlement and  I  feel  that  they  add  to  the 
emphasis  to  the  plain  and  simple  fact 
that  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  all 
the  necessai-y  factors  if  we  are  to  get  on 
with  an  administrative  proceeding  and 
reach  an  acceptable  result. 

In  looking  over  the  statistics  which 
have  been  prepared  on  the  length  of  time 
it  takes  an  administrative  matter  to  get 
from  the  initial  decision  by  the  presid- 
ing officer  to  the  final  agency  decision. 
I  do  not  believe  anyone  can  fail  to  appre- 
ciate that  something  must  be  done  in 
this  area  The  matter  was  veiT  care- 
fully considered  by  the  Admini.strative 
Conference  and  by  the  staff  of  the  sub- 
committee in  the  past  few  years:  and 
there  is  general  agreement  on  the  con- 
cept that  much  greater  emphasis  must 
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be  given  to  the  decision  of  the  presidin* 
officer.  The  proposed  bill  follows  th* 
recommendation  of  the  Administrative 
Conference  that  his  decision  shall  he 
subject  only  to  specific  exceptions  show 
ing  where  it  is  in  error.  Thus,  in  one 
stroke  there  would  be  wiped  out  two 
time-consuming  aspects  of  present  pro. 
cedure  First  of  all  we  would  have  elim 
mated  the  idea  that  there  must  be  two 
decisions — an  initial  decision  and  g 
■final"  decision;  and  second,  we  would 
have  limited  the  need  for  agency  review 
of  the  decision  to  specific  exception 
rather  than  to  all  of  the  issues  which 
have  already  been  heard  and  determined 
by  the  presiding  officer. 

The  bill  takes  another  unportant  step 
in  the  area  of  agency  review  by  provid- 
ing that  the  agencies  may  establish 
appeal  boards  to  hear  and  decide  the 
exceptions.  This  should  greatly  reduce 
the  time  taken  to  reach  the  final  result 
in  agency  proceedings  because  tlie  work 
can  be  divided  up  among  the  agency 
members  or  delegated  to  appellate  level 
hearing  examiners.  It  will  also  mean 
that  the  agency  members  will  have  more 
time  to  devote  to  agency  policymaking 
and  this,  in  turn,  will  provide  better 
guidance  to  the  members  of  the  public 
and  the  staff  of  the  agency  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  agency. 

For  the  first  time  too,  the  amcndmenU 
proposed  in  the  bill  provide  speciflcallj 
for  the  court  in  which  the  review  can  be 
had  and  for  the  procedure  to  be  used  in 
.seeking  review;  and  these  improvements 
should  provide  a  much  better  guide  to 
the  public  in  seeking  judicial  review  of 
agency  action. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  to  this 
bill  which  I  believe  deserve  very  careful 
consideration  because  of  the  a.ssistanc€ 
which  they  may  be  to  the  public,  such  as 
provisions  for  the  narrowing  of  the  areas 
in  which  the  agencies  can  act  without 
notice  or  hearing,  for  the  granting  of  the 
right  of  counsel  which  is  now  quite 
limited  and  for  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain a  transcript  of  the  proceeding. 

I  should  like  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  redraft  of  section  3  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  in  the  omni- 
bus proposal  being  introduced  by  Senator 
Dirksen.  It  is  identical  with  another 
proposal  which  I,  Senator  Dirksen,  and 
c  'her  Senators  are  introducing  today 

The  primary  purpose  of  introducing  a 
-separate  bill  on  this  public  information 
section  is  to  expedite  action  and  focus 
attention  on  this  important  part  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

Section  3  is  a  difficult  part  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act,  but  one 
which  is  in  urgent  need  of  revision.  The 
.separate  bill  on  the  subject  has  a  long 
history  and  has  wide  bipartisan  support, 
and  we  should  be  able  to  have  our  hear- 
ings on  it  this  summer. 

Although  it  may  not  be  necessary.  I 
wish  to  add  a  caveat  to  my  sponsorship  of 
Senator  Dirksen's  omnibus  bill  and  my 
introduction  of  the  separate  bill  on  sec- 
tion 3  Numerous  and  .serious  changes  in 
the  law  are  being  propo.sed.  I  do  not 
necessarily  endorse  all  of  them  in  prin- 
ciple or  detail;  but  all  of  them  have  been 
suggested  by  responsible  individuals  and 
groups,  and  they  are  more  than  worthy 
of  our  study  and  consideration 
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I  believe  that  Senator  Dirksen  will 
join  me  in  this  caveat.  We  are  con- 
nnced  that  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  is  in  drastic  need  of  overhaul.  The 
way  to  get  started  is  to  introduce  a  bill 
which  contains  a  number  of  suggested 
changes.  These  can  be  studied  and  com- 
mented upon  by  all  interested  parties. 
Only  then  can  we  say  that  we  have  made 
a  real  beginning. 

Tribute  should  be  paid,  not  only  to 
Senator  Dirksen  for  taking  the  lead  in 
this  matter,  but  also  to  Mr.  Cornelius 
Kennedy,  his  very  able  counsel,  who  has 
done  the  bulk  of  the  drafting  work. 
Much  credit  .s  also  due  to  the  help  and 
cooperation  of  our  recently  departed 
friend.  Representative  Francis  Walter, 
and  his  able  counsel,  Mr.  Joseph  Hyman. 


PERMANENT  ADMINISTRATIVE 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  most  revered  and  high- 
ly deserving  organs  of  Government  to- 
day is  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States.  Its  purposes  and  achieve- 
ments with  respect  to  improving  our 
Federal  judicial  system  are  too  well 
known  to  require  recounting. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  compara- 
ble permanent  organ  of  Government  to 
suggest  improvements  in  the  operating 
methods  of  the  myriad  quasi-judicial 
regulatory  agencies,  which  govern  such 
a  large  part  of  our  national  well-being. 
A  permanent  Administrative  Conference 
could  make  invaluable  suggestions  for 
ways  to  cut  down  on  the  length  and  cost 
of  administrative  procedures  without  en- 
dangering due  process  of  law. 

The  bill  which  I  am  about  to  intro- 
duce is  for  this  purpose. 

This  particular  draft  was  completed 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  very  able  chairman  of 
the  temporary  Administrative  Confer- 
ence, Judge  E.  Barrett  Prettyman.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  had  the  bene- 
fit of  the  views  of  various  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  work  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Conference  and  has  had  the 
advice  of  the  Council  of  the  Administra- 
tive Conference  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

By  introduction  of  this  bill,  I  am  not 
in  any  way  derogating  the  valuable  work 
done  by  the  previous  two  temporary  Ad- 
ministrative Conferences.  To  the  con- 
trary, their  success  on  a  temporary  basis 
points  to  the  valuable  service  such  an  in- 
stitution could  perform  if  established  on 
a  permanent  basis. 

On  December  17,  1962,  the  second 
temporary  Conference,  created  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  of  President  Kennedy  in 
April  1961,  submitted  to  the  President 
its  Pinal  Report,  including  a  recom- 
mendation that  there  be  created  by  leg- 
islative enactment  just  such  a  perma- 
nent Conference. 

The  temporary  Conference  consisted 
of  some  of  the  best  and  most  experi- 
enced minds  drawn  from  Federal  execu- 
tive departments  and  administrative 
agencies,  the  practicing  bar,  scholars  In 
the  fields  of  administrative  law  and  gov- 
ernment, and  other  persons  of  special 
qualifications.     The  Conference  labored 


effectively  and  has  produced  studies  and 
recommendations  of  utmost  importance 
and  value.  In  fact.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  will  print  their 
final  report  and  selected  documents  of 
the  Coriference. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  temporai-y 
Conference  is  sound  in  its  conclusion 
that  there  is  an  ovei-whelming  need  for 
a  permanent  body  which  will  give  con- 
tinuous attention  to  these  problems. 

The  problems  of  Federal  regulation 
have  grown  so  big.  and  the  impact  upon 
our  economy  is  so  great,  that  it  is  no 
longer  good  enough  to  operate  under  a 
system  where  these  problems  are  allowed 
to  grow  and  multiply  until  a  supposed 
scandal  hits  the  headlines,  with  a  re- 
sultant demand  for  reform,  and  the 
appointment  of  another  intermittent 
study  group  whose  recommendations 
frequently  vanish  into  thin  air  after  the 
body  goes  out  of  existence. 

As  chaii-man  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  crying  need  Is 
for  continuous  and  objective  attention 
to  the  manner  in  which  Federal  admin- 
istrative regulation  is  functioning;  for 
constant  reexamination  and  reevalua- 
tion  of  existing  methods,  techniques  and 
procedures  to  determine  whether  they 
can  be  improved,  and  to  determine 
whether  changes  can  or  need  to  be  made 
which  would  render  administrative  pro- 
ceedings more  effective  and  more  fair. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  im- 
portant objectives  cannot  be  accom- 
plished with  maximum  effectiveness  if 
each  Government  agency  is  left  to  its 
own  devices.  Government  agencies  or 
departments  are  made  up  of  normal 
human  beings,  subject  to  the  normal 
human  motivation  to  believe  that  things 
are  fine  as  they  are  and  that  no  change 
is  required.  In  addition,  agency  person- 
nel are  so  weighed  down  by  the  pressures 
of  their  immediate  responsibilities  that 
they  are  rarely  able  to  devote  substantial 
or  significant  force  to  the  study  of  such 
procedural  problems.  It  takes  an  effec- 
tive complementary  force  to  serve  as  a 
catalytic  agent,  to  break  down  the  re- 
sistance to  change,  to  stir  the  agencies 
into  an  alert  awareness  of  these  prob- 
lems and  to  urge  them  to  make  a  serious 
reexamination  of  their  methods  and  pro- 
cedures. 

In  the  past,  such  a  force  has  come  from 
the  studies  and  investigations  conducted 
from  time  to  time  by  congressional  com- 
mittees, bar  association  groups,  and  other 
interested  sources.  Although  the  work 
done  by  such  groups  has  been  useful  and 
fruitful,  it  is  inevitably  j-poradic  and  in- 
termittent in  nature  and  cannot  provide 
an  effective  long-range  answer  to  the 
broad  and  complex  problems  involved 
here.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
in  the  absence  of  a  permanent  expert 
body,  charged  with  responsibility  for 
making  continuous  studies  and  investi- 
gations in  this  field,  the  situation  de- 
generates into  one  where  each  new  group 
set  up  from  time  to  time  to  attack  these 
problems  commences  its  examination  all 
over  again  from  point  A — and  occupies 
itself  during  a  substantial  part  of  its 
existence  with  a  review  of  the  material 
prepared  by  all  of  the  preceding  inter- 


mittent committees,  which  themselves 
started  out  at  point  A. 

Experience  also  shows  that  under  such 
a  system,  the  conclusions  reached  and 
the  recommendations  made  somehow 
ultimately  vanish  into  thin  air  and  never 
see  the  light  of  day  in  terms  of  their 
implementation  by  the  agencies  involved. 
Dramatic  proof  of  this  thesis  was  pro- 
vided by  the  first  Conference  on  Admin- 
istrative Procedure,  established  in  1953. 
After  2  years  of  arduous  effort,  it  sub- 
mitted its  final  report  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  in  early  1955.  Yet 
when  the  recent  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  was  estab- 
lished by  the  President  on  April  13,  1961. 
it  was  felt  by  many  people  that  only  a 
very  few  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
first  Conference  had  been  carried  into 
effect  by  the  agencies  in  the  ensuing  6- 
year  period. 

There  is  good  reason  to  fear  that  the 
extensive  and  important  recommenda- 
tions for  improvements  in  many  areas  of 
the  administrative  process,  submitted  to 
the  President  in  December  1962  by  the 
last  Administrative  Conference  may  well 
have  a  similar  fate  unless  a  permanent 
body,  with  a  continuing  interest  and  re- 
sponsibility for  implementing  those  rec- 
ommendations, is  created  promptly  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  would 
provide  for  a  full-time  Chairman  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  for  a  5-year 
term;  it  would  have  a  council  of  11  mem- 
bers, including  agency  heads,  distin- 
guished members  of  the  bar  and  others. 
The  main  body  of  the  Conference,  the 
Assembly,  inter  alia  would  additionally 
contain  the  heads  of  independent  regu- 
latory agencies,  the  heads  of  other  major 
administrative  programs,  members  of  the 
bar,  and  scholars  in  the  field  of  adminis- 
trative law. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  work  done 
on  this  problem  by  Mr.  Elmer  Staats,  Mr. 
Harold  Seidman.  and  Miss  Hazel  Guffey 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  also  wish 
to  thank  Mr.  Harold  Russell,  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  and  high  officer  in  the 
American  Bar  Association,  for  his  most 
valuable  contributions  to  our  thinking  on 
this  problem:  he  has  been  extremely 
helpful  and  very  patient.  I  know  that  he 
and  other  American  Bar  Association  rep- 
resentatives will  have  a  number  of  help- 
ful suggestions  to  make  at  our  hearings, 
which  will  be  held  on  June  12.  13.  and 
14.  1963. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  stress  that  the 
time  to  act  on  this  problem  is  now,  while 
the  impetus  of  the  work  done  by  the 
last  Administrative  Conference  and  the 
Interest  in  this  subject  is  still  live  and 
fresh. 

Congress  has  created  these  adminis- 
trative agencies  and  has  a  vital  interest 
in  seeing  to  it  that  administrative  reg- 
tilation,  with  all  its  tremendous  impacts 
upon  our  economy,  functions  with  max- 
imum effectiveness  and  fairness. 

This  is  an  objective  upon  which  every 
Member  of  Congress  can  agree,  admit- 
ting of  no  possible  controversy. 

This  bill  provides  the  opportunity  for 
Congress  to  now  take  a  giant  step  for- 
ward, by  creating  the  machinery  wtiich 
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wiJl  make  the  greatest  possible  con- 
tribution In  the  long  run  toward  Insur- 
ing that  these  objectives  are  met. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Rbcord. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  1664 »  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuous Improvement  of  the  administra- 
tive proceduie  of  Federal  agencies  by 
creating  an  Administrative  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title. 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  sis  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerwa  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  sls  the  'Administrative 
Conference  Act." 

riNDLNCS  AND   DECLARATION    OF  POLICY 

8ec.  2.  The  Congre.ss  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(a)  Administration  of  regulatory  and 
other  statutes  enacted  by  Congresa  in   the 


June  jf 


.<.     L■^^  matter  specified  in  section  5  (1).  (b)   Make   recommendations    to   admlni. 

;      •ah"''.  'fV^'^f*'"  """'•  ^--^^'^^  agencies,  collectively  or  IndhSa-f; 

(b)      AdmlnUtratlve   agency"   Includes   all  and   to  the  President,  the  Congress    or    L^' 

executive  departments  and  any  other  Fed-  Judicial   Conference   of    the   United'  sLtT 

eral  agency.  Including  a  constituent  agency  as  it  deems  appropriate;                                   ^' 

of   an   executive   department,    which    carries 


out  an  administrative  program. 

(c)  "AdminLstratlve  procedure"  means  pro. 
cedure  used  in  carrying  out  an  admlnlstra- 
tlve  program  and  shall  be  broadly  construed 
to  Include  any  asjiect  of  agency  organization, 
procedure,  or  management  which  may  affect 
the  equitable  consideration  of  public  and 
private  interests,  the  fairness  of  agency  de- 
clsions.  the  speed  of  agency  action,  and  the 
relationship  of   operating  methods   to  later 

Judicial  review,  but  shall  not  be  construed  fercnce  meeting  In  plenary"  session  slvai 
to  Include  the  scope  of  agency  respon-slblUty  constitute  the  A.ssembly  of  the  Conrerenc* 
as  established  by  law  or  matters  of  sub-  The  As.sembly  shall  have  ultimate  auihorltT 
stantlve  policy  committed  by  law  to  agency  over  all  activities  of  the  Conference,  spe- 
discretion.  "       -«-•■--      -     • —    - 


jpproprlate; 

(c)  Arrange  for  Interchange  among  ad- 
mlnisirative  agencies  of  Information  poten- 
tially useful  in  improving  administrative 
procedure;  and 

(d)  Collect  from  administrative  agenclts 
and  publish  such  reports  erf  operating  su- 
li.stics  as  it  deems  u.seful  for  evaluating  and 
Improving  administrative  procedure. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

Sec.   6.    (a)    The  membership  of   the  Con- 


ADMINLSTR.ATIVE     CONFXKENCC     OF     THE     UNITED 
STATES 

Sic.  4.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  •Con- 
ference"). 

(b)  The  Conference  shall  be  composed  pre- 
ponderantly of  Federal  officials  and  person- 
nel, Including: 

(1)  A  full-time  Chairman,  who  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  flve-year  term  by  the  Preel- 
dent.  by  and  with  the   advice  and  consent 


public  interest  substantially  affects  large  of  the  Senate.  The  Chairman  shall  receive 
niunbers  of  private  Individuals  and  many  compensation  at  the  highest  rate  esUbllshed 
areas  of_  business  and  economic  activity;  by  law  for  the  chairman  of  an  Independent 


cifically.  It  shall  have  power  to  (1)  adopt 
such  recommendations  as  it  deems  appro- 
prlate  for  improving  administrative  proof- 
dure:  Provided.  That  any  member  or  mem- 
bers who  disagree  with  a  recommendation 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  shall  be  accorded 
the  privilege  of  entering  dissenting  opinions 
and  alternative  proposals  in  the  record  of 
Conference  proceedings,  and  the  opinions 
and  proposals  so  entered  shall  accompany 
the  Conference  recommendation  In  any 
publication  or  distribution  thereof;  and  (3) 
adopt  bylaws  and  regulations  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  Act  for  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Conference.  Including  the 
creation    of    such    committees    as    It    deems 


(b)   The  protection  of  public  and  private     r4{^a"to7y   bo^ard"©;   c"ommL;;Von.*";nd"ma>-      devefonm.n^  the  conduct  of  studies  and  the 
Interests    requires    continuing    attenUon   to     c^tlnue    to    serve   until    his   successor   has     f.^/ifP""^"'   °^   recommendations   for  con 


the  administrative  procedure  of  Federal 
agencies  to  ensure  maximum  efficiency  and 
fairness  In  acliievlng  statutory  objectives; 

(c)  The  diversity  of  Federal  activities  fre- 
quently precludes  the  establishment  by 
statute  of  administrative  procedure  which 
would  be  generally  suitable  for  use  by  all 
agencies: 

(d)  Responsibility  for  asstirlng  fair  and 
efficient  administrative  procedure  Is  Inherent 
In  the  general  responsibilities  of  officials 
appointed  to  administer  Federal  statutes; 

(e)  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  co- 
operative effort  among  Federal  officials,  as- 
sisted by  private  citizens  and  others  whose 
Interest,  competence,  and  objectivity  enable 
them  to  make  a  unique  contribution,  can 
find  solutions  to  complex  problems  and 
achieve  substantial  progress  In  Improving  the 
effectiveness  of  administrative  procedure; 
and 

(f)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide suitable  arrangements  through  which 
Federal  agencies,  assisted  by  outside  ex- 
perts, may  cooperatively  study  mutual  prob- 
lems, exchange  Information,  and  develop 
recommendations  for  action  by  proper  au- 
thorities to  the  end  that  private  rights  may 
be  fully  protected  and  regulatory  activities 
and  other  Federal  responsibilities  may  be 
carried  out  exp)editiously  In  the  public  in- 
terest. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  "Administrative  program"  Includes 
any  Federal  function  which  involves  protec- 
tion of  the  public  Interest  and  the  determi- 
nation of  rights,  privileges,  and  obligations 
of  private  persons  through  "rulemaking"  or 
"adjudication"  as  those  terms  are  defined  In 
section  2  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  (5  U.S.C.  1001) ,  except  that  it  should  not 
include: 

(1)  Any  function  or  matter  specified  In 
section  4  (1)  or  (2)  of  the  Act  except  to 
the  extent  that  such  function  or  matter 
consists  of  proceedings  and  decision -making 
required  to  be  conducted  In  conformity  with 
sections  7  and  8  of  the  Act  or  the  imposition 
of    penalties    on    private    persons    through 


been  appointed  and  has  qualified; 

(2)  The  chairman  of  each  Independent 
regulatory  board  or  commission; 

(3)  The  head  of  each  executive  depart- 
ment or  other  administrative  agency  which 
Ls  designated  by  the  President: 


slderatlon  by  the  Assembly. 

(b)  The  Conference  shall  Include  a  Coun- 
cil composed  preponderantly  of  Federal  of- 
ficials and  i)er8onnel.  The  Council  shall 
consist  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Conference, 
who  shall   be  the  Chairman  of  the  Council! 


(4)  When  authorized  by  the  Council,  an  and  ten  other  members  apjjolnted  by  the 
appointee  from  any  such  board,  commission,  fj"''^'^^"^  ^l^*"  ^^^^e-year  terms,  except  that 
rtormrtm-nf  r.r  a.T.r./.,r  H^i.Tt,ot*ri  h»  th^  Ho.      ^"^    Council    members    initially    appt)lnted 

shall   serve   for  one.  two,  or   three   years,  as 


department  or  agency,  designated  by  the  de- 
partment or  agency  head  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
board  or  commission,  by  the  chairman  with 
the  approval  of  the  board  or  commission; 

(5)  Persons  appointed  by  the  President  to 
membership  on  the  Council  hereinafter  es- 
tablished who  are  not  otherwise  members  of 
the  Conference;  and 

(6)  Other  members  in  such  number  as 
will  assure  adequate  representation  of  the 
viewpoints  of  private  citizens  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  diverse  experience,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chairman,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Council,  for  terms  of  two  years.  Mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Chairman  shall  be 
members  of  the  practicing  bar,  scholars  In 
the   field   of   administrative   law   or  govern 


designated  by  the  President,  and  each  mem- 
ber may  continue  to  serve  until  a  succes- 
sor is  appointed.  The  Council  shall  have 
power  to  (1)  determine  the  time  and  place 
of  plenary  sessions  of  the  Conference  and 
the  agend,!  for  such  meetings;  (2)  propow 
bylaws  and  regulations,  Including  rule* 
of  procedure  and  committee  organization, 
for  adoption  by  the  A.ssembly;  (3)  make 
recommendations  to  the  Conference  or  Its 
committees  upon  any  subject  gei-mane 
to  the  purposes  of  the  Conference: 
(4)  receive  and  consider  reports  and 
recommendations  of  committees  of  the  Con- 
ference and  transmit  them  to  members  of 
the  Conference  with   the  views  and   recom- 


ment,  or  others  specially  Informed  by  knowl-      mendatlons  of  the  Council;   (5)   designated 


edge  and  experience  with  respect  to  Federal 
administrative  procedure. 

(cl  Each  member  under  paragraphs  (b)(2) 
and  (bi(3).  above,  may  designate  an  alter- 
nate member  to  represent  him,  as  occasion 
requires,  In  plenary  sessions  or  other  activi- 
ties of  the  Conference.  The  alternate  mem- 
ber sliall  have  all  the  obligations  and  privi- 
leges of  full  membership  In  the  Conference 
on  such  occasions. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Conference  other  than 
the  Chairman  shall  receive  no  compensation 
for  service,  but  members  appointed  from  out- 
side the  Federal  Government  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
use.  73b-2)  for  persons  serving  without 
compensation. 

DUTIES   AND    POWERS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 


member  of  the  Council  t/i  preside  at  meet- 
ings of  the  Council  in  the  absence  or  In- 
capacity of  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man; (6)  designate  such  additional  officers 
of  the  Conference  as  It  may  deem  desirable: 
(7»  approve  or  revise  the  Chairman's  budget- 
ary proposals;  and  (8)  exercise  such  other 
powers  as  may  be  delegated  U)  it  by  the  As- 
sembly. 

(c)  The  Chairman  shall  be  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Conference.  In  that  capacity 
he  shall  have  power  to  ( 1 )  make  prellmin.iry 
inquiries  into  matters  he  deems  Important 
for  Conference  conslderatUm,  Including  mat- 
ters pn>po.sed  by  persons  Inside  or  outside 
the  Federal  Government;  (2)  be  the  official 
spokesman  for  the  Conference  In  relation* 
With  the  .several  branches  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  with  Interested 


c        ,    _                      ^   ,^  organizations    and    Individuals    outside    the 
Sec^5.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Government.  Including  responsibility  for  en- 
Act  the  Conference  Is  authorised  to:  couraging  Federal  agencies  to  effectuate  the 
(a)   Study    the    efficiency,    adequacy,    and  recommendations  of  the  Conference    (3)  re- 
falrness    of    the    admini.strative    procedure  quest  aeencv  heads   to  nrovide  infnrmntion 
agency  action  not  subject  to  sections  7  and     used  by  administrative  agencies  In  carrying  needed  by  the  Conferenci    whicniTorir 
'•  °'                                                                               O"'    administrative   programs;  tlon  shall  be  supplied  to  the  extent  permitted 
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by  law  or  agency  regulations;  (4)  recommend 
to  the  Council  appropriate  subjects  for  ac- 
tion by  the  Conference;  (5)  appoint,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Council,  members  of 
committees  authorized  by  the  bylaws  and 
regulations  of  the  Conference:  (6)  prepare, 
for  approval  of  the  Council,  estimates  of 
the  budgetary  requirements  of  the  Confer- 
ence; (7)  appoint  employees,  subject  to  the 
civil  service  and  classification  laws,  define 
their  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  direct 
and  supervise  their  activities;  (8)  rent  office 
space  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  (9)  pro- 
vide necessary  services  for  the  Assembly,  the 
Council,  and  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
ference: (10)  organize  and  direct  studies 
ordered  by  the  Assembly  or  the  Council,  uti- 
lizing from  time  to  time,  as  appropriate, 
experts  and  consultants,  who  may  be  em- 
ployed as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (5  U  S.C.  55a).  but  at  rates  for  In- 
dividuals not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem:  (11) 
upon  request  of  the  head  of  any  agency, 
furnish  assistance  and  advice  on  matters  of 
administrative  procedure;  and  (12)  exercise 
such  additional  authority  as  may  be  dele- 
gated to  him  by  the  Council  or  the  Assem- 
bly. The  Chairman  shall  preside  at  meetings 
of  the  Council  and  at  each  plenary  ses- 
sion of  the  Conference,  to  which  he  shall 
make  a  full  report  concerning  the  affairs 
of  the  Conference  since  the  last  preceding 
plenary  session.  The  Chairman  shall,  on  be- 
half of  the  Conference,  transmit  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  an  annual  report  and 
such  Interim  reports  as  he  deems  desirable, 
(d)  The  President  may  designate  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  as  Vice  Chairman,  who 
shall  serve  as  Chairman  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  In  that  office  or  In  the  absence  or 
Incapacity  of  the  Chairman. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  that  my  f rind  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  LoncI  as  introduced  tlie 
bill  to  create  a  permanent  Administrative 
Conference.  I  was  an  oflficial  delegate 
to  the  last  Conference,  representing  the 
Senate;  and  I  found  that  the  Conference 
accomplished  many  good  things.  I  have 
some  reservations  about  some  of  the  pro- 
visions in  this  bill  drafted  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  however ;  and  I  hope  that 
in  the  course  of  hearings  and  committee 
consultation  we  shall  be  able  to  arrive 
at  a  bill  which  will  be  acceptable  both  to 
the  Bureau  and  to  the  public  and  civic 
organizations  which  oppose  parts  of  this 
bill. 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, knowledge  will  forever  govern  ig- 
norance: and  a  people  who  mean  to  be 
their  own  governors  must  arm  them- 
selves with  the  power  knowledge  gives. 
A  popular  government  without  popular 
information  or  the  means  of  acquiring  it, 
is  but  a  prologue  to  a  farce  or  a  tragedy, 
01  perhaps  both. 

That  paragraph  .should  be  printed  in 
quotation  marks,  which  were  omitted  to 
emphasize  the  present  validity  of  a  state- 
ment made  almost  200  years  ago.  It  was 
made  by  James  Madison,  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  drafted  the 
first  amendment. 

Madison  also  pointed  out  that — 

Tlie  right  of  freely  examining  public  char- 
acters and  measures,  and  of  free  communi- 


cation thereon,  is  the  only  effectual  guardian 
of  every  other  right. 

Madison's  contemporary,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson had  this  to  say  on  the  subject : 

The  basis  of  our  governments  being  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  the  very  first  object 
should  be  to  keep  that  right.  The  way  to 
prevent  (errors  of|  the  people,  Is  to  give 
them  full  Information  of  their  affairs 
through  the  channel  of  the  public  papers, 
and  to  contrive  that  these  papers  shall  pen- 
etrate the  whole  mass  of  the  people. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  any- 
one to  improve  on  the  way  in  which  our 
distinguished  Founding  Fathers  stated 
these  verities.  I  shall  certainly  not  at- 
tempt to  do  so. 

However,  this  does  not  prevent  my  re- 
iteration of  their  absolute  validity  today 
as  much  as  in  the  days  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison. 

The  public  is  helpless  if  it  cannot  ob- 
tain the  facts  at>out  its  government. 
Without  the  facts  it  will  inevitably  excuse 
the  errors  of  its  public  officials.  And 
public  officials  in  all  ages  and  places  are 
prone  to  hide  their  errors  behind  a  cloak 
of  secrecy. 

As  we  all  know,  there  must  be  more 
limits  to  public  knowledge  of  govern- 
mental facts.  For  example,  we  must  ap- 
ply restrictions  for  purposes  of  national 
defense. 

However  the  restricted  areas  should  be 
confined  to  the  narrowest  possible  ex- 
tent if  the  ends  of  good  government  are 
to  be  served. 

One  place  where  the  restricted  areas 
are  much  broader  than  the  dictates  of 
popular  democracy  require  is  in  section 
3  of  the  Administrative  Piocedure  Act  of 
1946. 

This  section,  which  governs  the  in- 
formation policies  of  all  of  the  so-called 
Independent  regulatory  agencies  and 
several  more  executive  agencies,  is  much 
too  weak  and  loosely  drawn  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  an  informed  public. 

There  is  no  need  to  quarrel  with  the 
drafters  of  that  section  or  the  earlier 
Congress  which  approved  it.  However, 
time  and  interpretation  have  shown 
that  it  is  woefully  inadequate  today. 

Each  year  brings  new  instances  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  bureaus  withhold- 
ing information  which  the  public  has  a 
right  to  have.  We  in  the  Congress  have 
a  duty  to  see  that  it  is  made  available. 

We  cannot  effectively  complain  that 
the  regulatory  agencies  are  withholding 
needed  information  from  the  public 
when  we,  the  Congress,  passed  the  law 
under  which  they  do  so. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Bartlett,  Bayh,  Case,  Dirksen, 
Gruening.  Hart,  Keating,  Kefauver, 
Metcalf,  Morse,  Neuberger,  Proxmire, 
and  Symington,  I  introduce  a  bill  which 
will  revise  this  section  of  the  law,  and 
which  is  aimed  at  providing  greater 
"freedom  of  information."  It  is  an  hon- 
or to  have  a  large  number  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  as  cosponsors. 

Our  objectives  in  introducing  this  bill 
are  to  make  information  in  Government 
agencies  more  readily  available  and  to 
delineate  more  clearly  the  areas  in  which 
and  the  purposes  for  which  information 
may  be  withheld. 

This  year  has  brought  added  interest 
to  the  "freedom  of  information"  prob- 


lem, perhaps  because  of  the  charges  of 
"managed"  news.  But,  managed  news 
is  an  elusive  term,  a  term  which  does 
not  truly  highlight  the  problem.  All 
news  Is  managed  in  some  way;  in  the 
way  it  is  selected  for  reporting,  In  the 
way  it  is  written,  edited,  and  placed  in 
a  newspaper. 

As  stated  recently  in  a  report  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
by  its  freedom  of  information  commit- 
tee: 

There  has  been  a  growing  awareness  among 
the  press  and  the  public  of  the  problems  of 
news  handling.  Still,  there  Is  not  always  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween news  management — a  misnomer  be- 
cause all  news  la  "managed"  In  some  lash- 
ion —  and  the  denial  of  access  to  news  sources 
or  the  outright  distortion  of  news  by  official 
sources. 

Primarily,  it  is  this  latter  problem  to 
which  we  address  ourselves. 

Government  agencies  control  billions 
of  taxpayer  dollars  each  year,  and  the 
regulatory  agencies  control  many  billions 
more  of  consumer  dollars  in  the  vital 
areas  of  power,  transp>ortation,  fuel, 
communications,  securities,  and  trade. 
In  order  to  insure  that  this  money  is 
being  wisely  spent  and  our  industries 
proi>erly  controlled,  we  must  be  able  to 
have  continuous  supervision  over  then- 
activities.  The  jjast  has  disclosed  many 
instances  where  our  Government  officials 
have  not  exercised  the  wisest  discretion. 
But,  many  more  have  gone  undiscovered, 
partly  because  information  of  such  In- 
discretions has  been  covered  with  the 
cloak  of  secrecy. 

As  I  said  earlier,  only  an  informed 
electorate  can  ride  herd  over  these  agen- 
cies. But  we  must  be  truly  informed. 
The  mimeographed  release  of  the  agency 
alone  is  not  enough.  The  records  which 
are  kept  by  agencies  are  public  records; 
the  rules  and  orders  which  agencies  is- 
sue are  for  the  benefit  of  the  public;  the 
opinions  which  our  regulatoiT  agencies 
issue — including  dissenting  opinions — 
are  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  public ;  and 
public  these  records  must  be. 

Agencies  may  suppress  information 
merely  to  preserve  what  they  conceive  to 
be  their  public  image  and  to  avoid  harsh 
critici.sm.  But  it  is  this  very  possibility 
of  criticism  which  plays  such  an  impor- 
tant role  in  keeping  Government  in 
check. 

Granted,  it  would  be  far  easier  to  label 
a  piece  of  adverse  information  "classi- 
fied" than  make  it  accessible  and  have 
to  suffer  the  consequences — but  when 
this  is  done,  the  public  has  lost  a  right. 

One  of  the  most  interested  parties  in 
the  whole  area  of  "freedom  of  informa- 
tion" has  been  tlie  American  press.  The 
national  professional  journalism  frater- 
nity, Sigma  Delta  Chi.  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors,  and  many 
other  journalism  groups  have  long 
worked  for  news  availability  both  on  the 
State  and  National  level.  They  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  stubborn  refusal 
to  give  up  the  fight.  Their  determina- 
tion has  strengthened  the  resolve  of  those 
of  us  in  this  Congress  who  insist  on  wag- 
ing the  same  struggle. 

Particular  credit  should  go  to  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Center  which  was 
created  in  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
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the  University  of  Missouii  m  1959.  This 
center,  which  is  a  first  in  the  field,  has 
dedicated  itself  to  preserving  the  free- 
dom of  press  and  speech.  We  in  Mis- 
souri are  Justifiably  proud  of  the  fine 
record  that  the  Center  has  established 
in  our  Nation. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  also 
done  a  great  deal  in  the  effort  to  pass 
progressive  legislation  in  this  important 
field.  They  have  helped  draft  legisla- 
tion and  have  worked  tirelessly  for  its 
passage. 

The  history  of  the  "freedom  of  infor- 
mation" movement  has  been  long,  varied, 
but.  for  the  most  part,  unsuccessful.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  no  Federal  law 
setting  forth  an  adequate  general  infor- 
mation policy.  In  the  85th  Congress, 
the  late  Senator  Thomas  C.  Hennings, 
Jr..  and  Congressman  John  E.  Moss  in- 
troduced bills  to  revise  the  old  "house- 
keeping" statute.  The  resulting  act 
provides  that  the  statute  shall  not  be 
construed  as  an  excuse  for  secrecy.  Sen- 
ators John  A.  Carroll.  William  Proxmire. 
Philip  A.  Hart,  and  myself  introduced 
S.  1567  in  the  87th  Congress,  but  no  le'^is- 
lation  was  passed. 

In  summary,  the  bill  which  we  are  in- 
troducing today  would — 

First.  Require  each  agency  to  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  'a*  descriptions 
of  its  organization  and  places  where  the 
public  may  obtain  information,  <b>  state- 
ments of  the  general  course  and  proce- 
dure by  which  its  functions  are  per- 
formed, and  ic>  substantive  rules  and 
statements  of  general  policy. 

Second.  Make  available  for  inspection 
and  copying  all  final  agency  opinions, 
statements  of  policy  and  interpretation 
for  the  guidance  of  the  public. 

Third.  Require  an  index  be  kept  of 
opinions,  rules,  and  orders:  and  deny 
agencies  the  right  to  Hse  an  order,  opin- 
ion, or  rule  as  a  precedent  unless  it  has 
been  made  available  to  the  party  in  issue. 
Fourth.  Require  agencies  to  specify 
times,  places,  and  procedures  for  the 
inspection  of  their  records. 

Fifth.  Require  agencies  to  make  pub- 
lic the  individual  votes  of  each  member. 
The  bill  provides  for  three  main  ex- 
ceptions: First,  where  there  is  a  statute 
providing  for  exemption:  second,  where 
a  matter  relates  solely  to  the  internal 
workings  of  an  agency:  and  third,  where 
secrecy  is  vital  to  the  national  defense. 

As  has  been  said  before,  the  great 
strength  of  a  democracy  is  that  it  does 
not  operate  behind  closed  doors.  It  is 
my  hope  that  this  time  legislation  will 
result,  that  it  will  strike  a  blow  at  agency 
secrecy,  and  that  in  the  end  it  will  pro- 
vide for  greater  economy  and  fairness  in 
government. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  text  of  the  bill 
is  very  short.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  E*resident,  I  introduce  this  bill,  for 
appropriate  reference:  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  held  at  the  desk 
for  a  calendar  week,  so  that  other  Sena- 
tors may  join  as  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion,   the    bill    will    be    printed    in    the 


Record,  and  will  he  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  bill  »S.  1666;  to  amend  section  3 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
chapter  324.  of  the  act  of  June  11  1946 
(60  Stat.  238",  to  clarify  and  protect  the 
right  of  the  public  to  information  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators  > .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  refen-ed  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  //ouojc  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  chapter  324  of  the  Act  at  June  U. 
1946  (60  Stat.  238)  Is  amended  to  read  iu» 
follows: 

"Sec  3.  (a)  Publication  in  the  F'cdf.ral 
Recistek— Except  to  the  extent  that  there 
Is  Involved  ( 1 )  any  function  of  the  United 
States  requiring  secrecy  In  the  public  Inter- 
eat  or  (2)  any  matter  relating  solely  to  the 
Internal  management  of  any  agency,  every 
agency  shall  separately  state  and  currently 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  (A)  descrip- 
tions of  Its  central  and  field  organlz;itlon  In- 
cluding delegations  by  the  agency  of  author- 
ity and  the  established  places  at  which, 
and  methods  whereby,  the  public  may  secure 
information  or  make  submittals  or  requests: 
(B)  statements  of  the  general  course  and 
method  by  which  Its  functions  are  channeled 
and  determined.  Including  the  nature  and 
requirements  of  all  formal  or  lnform.il  pro- 
cedures available,  rules  of  procedure,  descrip- 
tions of  forms  available  and  instructions  aa 
to  the  scope  and  contents  of  all  papers, 
reports,  or  examinations;  (C)  substantive 
rvilea  adopted  as  authorized  by  law  and 
statements  of  general  policy  or  interpreta- 
tions formulated  and  adopted  by  the  agency 
for  the  guidance  of  the  public  and  (D)  every 
amendment,  revision  or  repeal  of  the  fore- 
going. No  person  shall  In  any  manner  be 
required  to  resort  to.  or  be  bound  or  adversely 
affected  by  any  organization,  prcx:edure.  or 
other  rule,  statement,  or  Interpretation 
thereof  required  to  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  not  so  published. 

"(b)       Agency      Opinions.      Orders,      and 
Rules.— Except  to  the  extent  that  matter  ( 1 ) 
is  specifically   exempted    from   disclosure   by 
statute,  or  (2)   Involves  any  function  of  the 
United   States    requiring    secrecy    to   protect 
the   national  defense  and   is  speclflcally  ex- 
empted   from    disclosure   by   executive  order 
or  (3)   relates  solely  to  the  Internal  employ- 
ment   rules    and    practices    of    any    agency, 
every  agency  shall,  in  accordance  with  pub- 
lished  rules,   make   available   for   public  In- 
spection and  copying  all  final  opinions  (In- 
cluding concurring  and  dissenting  opinions) 
and  orders  made  In  the  adjudication  of  cases 
and   all   rules,  statements  of   policy  and   In- 
terpretations adopted  by  the  agency  and  af- 
fecting   the    public,    unless    such    opinions, 
orders,  rules,  statements  and  interpretations 
are    promptly    published    and    copies   offered 
for  sale.     To  the  extent  required  to  protect 
the    public    Interest   an    agency    may   delete 
identifying  details   when    it   makes  available 
or  publishes  an  opinion,  order,  rule,  state- 
ment   or    interpretation;     however    In    such 
cases  the  Justification  for  the  deletion  must 
be  fully  explained  In  writing.     Every  agen- 
cy  also  shall   maintain   and    make   available 
for  public  Inspection  and  copying  a  current 
Index    providing    adequate    information    for 
the   public   as   to  each    final   order,  opinion, 
rule,  statement  of  policy  and  interpretation. 
No   final   order,   opinion,   rule,   statement  of 
policy  or  interpretation  may  be  relied  upon, 
vised    or    cited    as    precedent    by    an    agency 
against  any  private  party  unless  it  has  been 
indexed  and  either  made  available  or  pub- 
lished as  provided  in  this  subsection. 
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"(C)  Agency  Records — Every  agency  shall 
In  accordance  with  published  rule  sUtlne 
the  time,  place  and  procedure  to  be  follow^ 
make  its  records  promptly  available  except 
thoee  particular  records  or  p;u-ts  thereof 
which  lire  ( 1 )  speclflcally  exempt  from  dis- 
closure by  sUtute;  (2)  specifically  required 
by  executive  order  to  be  kept  secret  for  the 
protection  of  the  national  defense;  and  (3) 
the  internal  memoranda  of  the  members  and 
employees  of  an  agency  relating  to  the  con- 
sideratlon  and  dlspofiition  of  adjudicatory 
rulemaking  matters.  The  District  Court  of 
the  United  Slates  In  tlie  district  in  which 
Uie  complainant  resides,  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  business,  or  in  which  the  agency  it 
situated  shall  have  Jurisdiction  upon  com- 
plaint  to  order  the  production  of  any  agency 
records  or  information  Improperly  withheld 
from  the  complainant  by  the  agency  and  to 
assess  against  the  agency  the  cost  and  rea- 
sonable attorneys'  fees  of  the  complainant 
In  such  cases  the  court  shall  determine  the 
matter  de  novo  and  the  burden  shall 
upon  the  agency  to  sustain  its  action 
preponderance  of  the  evidence. 

"(d)  Agency  Proceedings -Every  agency 
having  more  than  one  member  shall  keep  a 
record  of  the  individual  votes  of  each  mem- 
ber in  every  agency  proceeding  and  except 
to  Uie  extent  required  to  protect  the  nation- 
al defense  such  record  shall  be  available  for 
public  Inspection. 

"(e)  LiMrtATiON  or  Exemption. — Nothing 
in  this  section  authorizes  withholding  of  in- 
formation or  imiitlng  the  availability  of 
records  to  the  public  except  aa  specifically 
suted  in  this  section,  nor  shall  this  secUon 
be  authority  to  withhold  information  from 
Congress." 
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AMENDMENT  OF  FAIR  LABOR 
STANDARDS  ACT  OF  1938,  TO  EX- 
TEND THE  CHILD  LABOR  PROVI- 
SIONS TO  CERTAIN  CHILDREN 
EMPLOYED  IN  AGRICULTURE- 
AiMENDMENTS 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  amrndmrnts, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (S.  523)  to  aniend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  the 
child  labor  provisions  thereof  to  certain 
children  employed  in  agriculture,  and 
for  other  puiposes,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


FARM  LABOR  CONTRACTOR  REGIS- 
TRATION ACT  OP  1963— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  TOWER  .submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  iS.  524  •  to  provide  for  the  regi.slra- 
tion  of  contractors  of  migrant  agricul- 
tural workers,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  weie  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSIGNER  OF  MINOR- 
ITY' VIEWS  ON  MIGRATORY  L.A- 
BOR  BILLS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  at  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  GoldwaterI. 
that  his  name  be  added  to  the  minority 
views  which  have  been  filed  on  the  mi- 
grant labor  bills.  S.  521,  S.  523.  S  524. 
and  S.  525. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DONATION  OP  FEDERAL  SURPLUS 
PROPERTY  TO  STATE  PARK  AGEN- 
CIES—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OP  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
nsk  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre]  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Met- 
CALF 1  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  my  bill  S. 
1238,  to  provide  for  the  donation  of  Fed- 
eral surplus  property  to  State  park  agen- 
cies. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDinONAL  COSPONSORS  FOR 

S.   1517 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  names 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Holland)  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  jA\Trs]  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
my  bill,  S.  1517,  which  authorizes  and 
directs  the  Postmaster  General  to  issue 
a  special  US.  postage  stamp  commemo- 
rating the  cru.sade  against  cancer. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.     Mr.  President, 
will  tlie  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  briefly 
tome? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Let  me  express 
my  fervent  commendation  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  for  tak- 
ing leadership  in  the  fight  against  the 
scourge  of  cancer. 

I  would  be  very  grateful  if  she  would 
Include  my  name  among  the  cosponsors 
of  her  legislative  proposal  authorizing 
and  directing  the  Postmaster  General  to 
issue  a  special  postage  stamp  in  com- 
memoration of  the  cnosade  against 
cancer. 

Without  going  into  lengthy  personal 
details,  let  me  say  that  my  wife  of  more 
than  40  years  and  also  one  of  my  sons 
have  died  of  cancer. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
certainly  extend  my  profound  sympathy 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  He  knows,  as 
I  do.  the  terrible  effect  which  this  dread 
disease  has  upon  any  family. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  his  name 
be  included  among  the  cosjwnsors  of 
Senate  bill  1517.  authorizing  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  commem- 
orate the  crusade  against  cancer. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  May  27,  1963,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bills: 

S.  1610.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  set  aside  certain  land 
within  the  National  Capital  Parks  System  in 
Washington.  DC,  for  construction  of  a  build- 


ing by  the  Bureau  of  Water  Resources  of 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes:  Mr.  CHtmcH,  Mr. 
DiRKSEW,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Jobdan  of  Idaho, 
and  Mr.  MACNtrsoN. 

S.  1614.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  promote 
the  expansion  through  private  enterprise  of 
domestic  exports  In  world  markets:  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey and  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri. 

S.  1617.  A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain  production,  to  establish  a  cropland  re- 
tirement program,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Mr  AixoTT.  Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Hruska.  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Mechem.  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 
Morton.   Mr.  Scott,   and   Mr.  Simpson. 

S.  1622.  A  bill  to  prevent  certain  discrim- 
inatory practices  by  persons  engaged  in  busi- 
nesses affecting  commerce:  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Douglas.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SECURITIES  ACT 
OP  1933  AND  SECURITIES  EX- 
CHANGE ACT  OP  1934— NOTICE  OF 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson]  today  introduced,  by 
request.  S.  1642,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933  and  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934.  This  bill  repre- 
sents the  legislative  program  submitted 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission for  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress this  session. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
together  with  Chairman  Carys  letter  of 
transmittal  and  a  short  summary  of  the 
bill,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  summary  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Securities  Acts 
Amendments  of  1963". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
four  paragraphs: 

"(18)  Tlie  term  'person  associated  with  a 
broker  or  dealer'  means  any  partner,  officer, 
director,  or  branch  manager  of  such  broker 
or  dealer  (or  any  person  occupying  a  similar 
status  or  performing  similar  functions),  or 
any  person  directly  or  indirectly  controlling 
or  controlled  by  such  broker  or  dealer,  Includ- 
ing any  employee  of  such  broker  or  dealer. 
The  Commission  may  by  rules  and  regu- 
lations classify,  for  the  purpose  of  any  por- 
tion or  portions  of  this  title,  persons,  in- 
cluding employees,  controlled  by  a  broker  or 
a  dealer.  In  such  rules  and  regulations  the 
Commission  shall  appropriately  exclude  from 
the  scope  of  subsection  (b)  (other  than 
paragraph  (3)  thereof)  of  section  15  hereof 
persons  associated  with  a  broker  or  dealer 
whose  functions  are  clerical  or  ministerial. 

"(19)  The  terms  'Investment  company." 
'affiliated  person.'  and  'Insurance  company' 
have  the  same  meanings  as  In  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940. 

"(20)  The  terms  'Investment  adviser*  and 
'underwriter'  have  the  same  meanings  as  In 
the    Investment    Advisers    Act    of     1940. 

"(21)  The  term  'person  aRsoclated  with  a 
member'  means  a  person  who  is  registered 
with  a  registered  securities  association  pur- 
suant to  Its  rules  or  who  is  associated  with  a 
broker  or  dealer  which  is  a  member  of  such 
association." 
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Sec  3.  (a)  Section  12(b)  of  said  Act  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subparagraphs  (I)  through  (K)  of 
paragraph  (1)  are  redesignated  as  (J) 
through  (L),  respectively. 

(2)  A  new  subparagraph  (1)(I)  Is  added 
to  read  as  follows; 

"(I I  material  contracts,  not  made  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  which  are  to  be 
executed  In  whole  or  In  part  at  or  after  the 
filing  of  the  application  or  which  were  made 
not  more  than  two  years  before  such  filing, 
and  every  material  patent  or  contract  for 
a  material  patent  right  shall  be  deemed  a 
material    contract." 

(3)  A  new  paragraph  (3)  Is  added  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  Such  copies  of  material  contracts, 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)(I)  above,  as 
the  Commission  may  require  as  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  the  proper  protection  of  In- 
vestors and  to  Insure  fair  dealing  In  the 
security." 

(b)  Section  12(f)  of  said  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  any  national  securi- 
ties exchange,  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  hereinafter  set  forth,  ( 1 )  may  con- 
tinue unlisted  trading  privileges  to  which  a 
security  had  been  admitted  on  such  exchange 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  subsection  (g) 
of  section  12  of  this  title,  or  (2)  upon  ap- 
plication to  and  approval  of  such  applica- 
tion by  the  Commission,  may  extend  unlisted 
trading  privileges  to  any  security  duly  listed 
and  registered  on  any  other  national  se- 
curities exchange.  If  an  extension  of  un- 
listed trading  privileges  to  a  security  was 
originally  based  upon  Its  listing  and  registra- 
tion on  another  national  securities  exchange, 
such  privileges  shall  continue  In  effect  only 
so  long  Eis  such  securities  shall  remain  list- 
ed and  regl.stered  on  any  other  national  se- 
curities exchange. 

"No  application  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  approved  unless  the  Commission 
finds,  after  appropriate  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  hearing,  that  the  extension  of  un- 
listed trading  privileges  pursuant  to  such 
application  is  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the 
public  Interest  or  for  the  protection  of  in- 
vestors. 

"The  Commission  shall  by  rules  and  regu- 
lations suspend  unlisted  trading  privileges 
in  whole  or  In  part  for  any  or  all  classes  of 
securities  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve 
months,  if  It  deems  such  suspension  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  in  the  public  interest  or 
for  the  protection  of  Investors  or  to  prevent 
evasion  of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"On  the  application  of  the  Issuer  of  any 
security  for  which  unlisted  trading  privileges 
on  any  exchange  have  been  continued  or 
extended  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  or  of 
any  broker  or  dealer  who  makes  or  creates  a 
market  for  such  security,  or  of  any  other 
person  having  a  bona  fide  Interest  in  the 
question  of  termination  or  su-spenslon  of 
such  unlisted  trading  privileges,  or  on  Its 
own  motion,  the  Commission  shall  by  order 
terminate,  or  suspend  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding twelve  months,  such  unlisted  trad- 
ing privileges  for  such  security  tf  the  Com- 
mission finds,  after  appropriate  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  that  such  termina- 
tion or  suspension  is  necessary  or  appro- 
priate In  the  public  interest  or  for  the  pro- 
tection of  investors. 

"In  any  proceeding  under  this  subsection 
In  which  appropriate  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  are  required,  notice  of  not  less 
than  ten  days  to  the  applicant  In  such  pro- 
ceeding, to  the  issuer  of  the  security  In- 
volved, to  the  exchange  which  Is  seeking  to 
continue  or  extend  or  has  continued  or  ex- 
tended unlisted  trading  privileges  for  such 
security,  and  to  the  exchange,  tf  any,  on 
which  such  security  is  listed  and  registered, 
shall    be   deemed   adequate   notice,   and   any 
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broker  or  dealer  who  makes  or  create*  a 
market  for  such  security,  and  any  other  per- 
Bt>n  having  a  bona  flde  Interest  In  such  pro- 
ceeding, ahall  upon  application  be  entitled 
to  be  heard. 

'Any  security  for  which  unlisted  trading 
privileges  are  continued  or  extended  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  registered  on  a  national  securities  ex- 
change within  the  meaning  of  this  title. 
The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Commission, 
under  subsection  (b)  of  section  19  of  this 
title  shall  be  applicable  to  the  rules  of  an 
exchange  In  respect  of  any  such  security. 
The  Comml.sslon  may.  by  such  rules  and 
regulations  &a  It  deems  necessary  or  appro- 
priate In  the  public  Interest  or  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Investors,  either  unconditionally 
or  upon  specified  terms  and  conditions,  or 
for  stated  periods,  exempt  such  securities 
from  the  operation  of  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 13,  14.  or  16  of  this  title," 

(c)  Section  12  of  said  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
new  subsection. 

"(gMD  Every  Issuer  which  Is  engaged 
In  Interstate  commerce,  or  In  a  business 
affecting  interstate  commerce,  or  whose  secu- 
rities are  traded  by  use  of  the  malls  or  any 
means  or  Instrumentality  of  Interstate  com- 
merce shall — 

•■(1)  within  120  days  after  the  last  day 
of  Its  fiscal  year  ended  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  subsection  on  which  the  Issuer  has 
total  assets  exceeding  $1,000,000  and  a  class 
of  equity  security  (other  than  an  exempted 
security)  held  of  record  by  750  or  more  per- 
sons: and 

"(11)  within  120  days  after  the  last  day  of 
Its  fiscal  year  ended  after  two  years  from  the 
effective  date  of  this  subsection  on  which 
the  Issuer  has  total  assets  exceeding  91  000,- 
000  and  a  class  of  equity  security  (other 
than  an  exempted  security  i  held  of  record  by 
500  or  more  but  less  than  750  persons 

register  such  8ec\irlty  by  filing  with  the 
Commission  a  registration  statement  (and 
such  duplicate  originals  as  the  Commission 
may  require)  with  respect  to  such  security 
containing  such  Information  and  documents 
as  the  Commission  may  specify  comparable 
to  that  which  Is  required  In  an  application 
to  register  a  security  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section.  Each  such  registration 
statement  shall  become  effective  80  days  after 
fUlng  with  the  Commission  or  within  such 
shorter  period  as  the  Commission  may  di- 
rect. Until  such  registration  statement  be- 
comes effective  It  shall  not  be  deemed  filed 
for  the  purposes  of  section  18  of  this  title. 
Any  Issuer  may  register  any  class  of  equity 
security  not  required  to  be  registered  by 
tiling  a  registration  statement  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph.  The  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  extend  the  date  up- 
on which  any  Issuer  or  class  of  Issuers  Is  re- 
quired to  register  a  security  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  In  respect  of — 

"(A)  any  security  listed  and  registered  on 
a  national  securities  exchange; 

"(B)  any  security  Issued  by  an  Invest- 
ment company  registered  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940: 

••(C)  any  security,  other  than  permanent 
stock,  guaranty  stock,  permanent  reserve 
stock  or  any  similar  certificate  evidencing 
nonwlthdrawable  capital.  Issued  by  a  savings 
and  loan  association,  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciation, coopjeratlve  bank,  homestead  associ- 
ation, or  similar  Institution,  which  Is  super- 
vised and  examined  by  State  or  Federal 
authority  having  supervision  over  any  such 
Institution; 

"(D)  any  security  of  an  Issuer  organized 
and  operated  exclusively  for  religious,  edu- 
cational, benevolent,  fraternal,  charitable,  or 
reformatory  purposes  and  not  for  pecuniary 
profit,  and   no   part  of   the  net   earnings  of 
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which   Inures   to  the   benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  Individual;  or 

"(E)  any  security  of  a  foreign  Issuer,  in- 
cluding any  certificate  of  deposit  for  such  a 
security,  unless  the  Commission,  by  rules  or 
regulations,  or  by  order  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hou-lng.  on  lu  own  motion  or 
upon  application  of  an  Interested  person, 
finds  that  a  substantial  public  market  for 
the  equity  securities  of  such  Issuer  or  of  a 
class  of  issuers  which  includes  such  Issuer 
exists  In  the  United  States  and  that  con- 
tinued exemption  of  securities  of  such  Issuer 
or  class  of  issuers  is  not  in  the  public  inter- 
est or  consistent  with  the  protection  of  In- 
vestors, 

'(3)  Registration  of  any  class  of  security 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  termi- 
nated 90  days,  or  such  shorter  period  as  the 
Commission  may  determine,  after  the  Issuer 
files  a  certification  with  the  Commission  that 
the  number  of  holders  of  record  of  such 
class  of  security  Is  reduced  to  less  than  300 
persons.  The  Commission  shall  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  deny  termina- 
tion of  registration  If  it  finds  that  the 
certification  Is  untrue.  Termination  of  reg- 
istration shall  be  deferred  pending  final  de- 
termination on  the  question  of  denial. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
the  term  class'  shall  include  all  securities  of 
an  Issuer  which  are  of  substantially  similar 
character  and  the  holders  of  which  enjoy 
substantially  similar  rights  and  privileges. 
The  Commission  may  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  define  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions the  terms  total  assets'  and  held  of 
record'  as  It  deems  necessary  or  appropriate 
in  the  public  Interest  or  for  the  protection  of 
Investors  In  order  to  prevent  circumvention 
of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection." 

(d)  Section  12  of  said  Act  Is  further 
amended  bv  adding  thereto  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(h)  The  Commission  may  by  rules  and 
regulations,  or  upon  application  of  an  in- 
terested person,  by  order,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  exempt  In  whole  or 
In  part  any  Issuer  or  class  of  issuers  from 
the  provisions  of  subsection  fg)  hereof  or 
from  sections  13.  14  or  subsection  15(d)  of 
this  title  or  may  exempt  from  section  16 
hereof  any  officer,  director  or  beneficial 
owner  of  securities  of  any  issuer  any  security 
of  which  is  required  to  be  registered  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (g)  hereof,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  and  for  such  period  as 
it  deems  necessary  or  appropriate,  if  the 
Commission  finds,  by  reason  of  the  number 
of  public  Investors,  amount  of  trading  Inter- 
est in  the  securities,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  activities  of  the  Issuer,  income  or  as- 
sets of  the  Issuer,  or  othewlse.  that  such  ac- 
tion is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  public  In- 
terest or  the  protection  of  Investors  The 
Commission  may.  for  the  purposes  of  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  sections  or  subsec- 
tions of  this  title  classify  Issuers  and  pre- 
scribe requirements  appropriate  for  each 
such  class. •' 

(e)  Section  12  of  said  Act  Is  further 
ame!ided  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
new  subsection; 

"(i)  In  respect  of  any  securities  Issued  by 
banks  the  powers,  functions  and  duties  of 
tile  Commission  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  title  shall  be  delegated  in  whole  or 
in  part  to  the  Federal  banking  regulatory 
agency  or  instrumentality  which  has  Juris- 
diction to  examine  or  supervise  the  business 
of  such  banks,  upon  the  request  of  such 
agency  or  instrumentality" 

Sec.  4,  Section  13(a)  of  said  Act  Is 
amended    to    read    as    follows: 

"(a)  Every  Issuer  of  a  security  registered 
pursuant  to  section  12  of  this  title  shall 
file  with  the  Commission  the  Information, 
documents  and  repxirts  below  specified  (and 
such  duplicate  originals  as  the  Commission 
may  require)  In  accordance  with  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Commission  may  pre- 
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scribe  as  necessary  or  appropriate  for  th» 
proper  protection  of  Investors  and  to  lniur» 
fair  dealing  in  the  securities — 

"(1)  Such  Information  and  documents  u 
the  Commission  shall  require  to  keep  reason 
ably  current  the  information  and  document* 
required  to  be  Included  In  or  filed  with  an 
application  or  registration  statement  flie<j 
pursuant   to   section    12, 

■  1 2)  Such  annual  reports,  certified  if  re- 
quired  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  tht 
Commission  by  Independent  public  account- 
ants. aj;d  such  quarterly  reports,  as  the 
Commission  may  prescribe 
Every  Issuer  of  a  security  registered  on  a 
national  securities  exchange  shall  also  flje 
a  duplicate  original  of  such  information 
documents  and  reports  with  the  exchange  •• 
Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  14(a)  of  said  Act  u 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
by  use  of  the  malls  or  by  any  means  or  instru- 
mentality of  Interstate  commerce  or  of  any 
facility  of  a  national  securities  exchange  or 
otherwise,  In  contravention  of  such  rules  and 
regulittlorLs  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe 
Jis  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public 
interest  or  for  the  protection  of  iuveston, 
to  solicit  or  to  permit  the  use  of  his  name  to 
solicit  any  proxy  or  consent  or  authorization 
In  respect  of  any  security  (other  than  an 
exempted  security)  registered  pursuant  to 
section  12  of  this  title" 

lb)  Section  14(b)  of  said  Act  U  amended 
to   read    as    follows: 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member 
of  a  national  securities  exchange,  or  any 
registered  broker  or  dealer.  In  contravention 
of  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  CommU- 
slon  may  prescribe  as  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate In  the  public  Interest  or  for  the  protec- 
tion of  investors,  to  give,  or  to  refrain  from 
giving  a  proxy,  consent,  or  authorization  In 
respect  of  any  security  registered  pursuant  to 
section  12  of  this  tlUe.  and  carried  for  the 
account  of  a  customer.  • 

(c)  Section  14  of  said  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  Unless  proxies,  consents,  or  authoriza- 
tions in  respect  of  a  security  registered  pur- 
suant to  section  12  of  this  title  are  solicited 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  management  of  the 
Issuer  from  the  record  holders  of  such  se- 
curity In  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  and  the  rules  and  regulation* 
thereunder,  prior  to  any  annual  or  other 
meeting  of  the  holders  of  such  security,  such 
Issuer  shall,  in  accordance  with  rtUes  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commission, 
file  with  the  CommUsslon  and  transmit  to 
all  record  holders  of  such  security  Informa- 
tion substantially  equivalent  to  the  Informa- 
tion which  would  be  required  to  be  tr.ms- 
mltted   If  a  solicitation   were  made" 

Sec.  6  (a)  Section  15(a)  of  said  Act  U 
;vmended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  No  broker  or  dealer  shall  make  use  of 
the  malls  or  of  any  means  or  Instrumentality 
of  interstate  ct)mmerce  to  effect  any  trans- 
action In.  or  to  Induce  the  purchase  or  sale 
of.  any  security  (other  than  an  exempted 
security  or  commercial  paper,  bankers'  .ic- 
ceptances.  or  commercial  bills)  otherwise 
than  on  a  national  securities  exchange,  un- 
less such  broker  or  dealer  (A)  Is  registered 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  and  (B)  Is  a  member  of  a  securities 
association  which  is  reglsten-d  pursuant  to 
section  ISA  of  this  title 

"The  Commission  may  by  such  rules  and 
regulations  or  orders  as  It  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate  In  the  public  interest  or  for 
the  protection  of  Investors,  either  uncondi- 
tionally or  upon  specified  terms  and  condi- 
tions or  for  specified  periods,  exempt  from 
clauses  (A)  or  (B),  or  both,  of  this  subsec- 
tion (.1)  any  broker  or  dealer  or  category  of 
brokers  or  dealers  specified  In  such  rules, 
regulations  or  orders  Clause  (B)  of  this  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  Inapplicable  with  respect 


lo:  (1)  all  brokers  and  dealers  during  any 
period  in  which  there  is  no  registered  secu- 
fllies  association,  and  (11)  any  broker  or 
dealer  during  any  period  in  which  the  rules 
of  each  registered  securities  association  pre- 
clude the  membership  therein  of  such  broker 
or  dealer  solely  because  of  the  geographical 
location  of,  or  type  of  business  done  by.  such 
broker  or  dealer." 

(b)  Section  15(b)  of  said  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  A  broker  or  dealer  may  be  regis- 
tered for  the  purposes  of  this  section  by  filing 
with  the  Commission  an  application  for 
registration,  which  shall  contain  such  In- 
formation In  such  detail  as  to  such  broker  or 
dealer  and  any  persons  associated  with  such 
broker  or  dealer  as  the  Commission  may  by 
rules  and  regulations  require  as  necessary  or 
appropriate  in  the  public  interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  Investors.  Except  as  herein- 
after provided,  such  registration  shall  become 
effective  30  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  ap- 
plication by  the  Commission  or  within  such 
shorter  period  of  time  as  the  Commission 
may  determine. 

"An  application  for  registration  of  a  broker 
or  dealer  to  be  formed  or  organized  may  be 
ir.ade  by  a  broker  or  dealer  to  which  the 
broker  or  dealer  to  be  formed  or  organized  is 
to  be  the  successor.  Such  application  shall 
contain  such  Information  in  such  detail  as  to 
the  applicant  and  as  to  the  successor  and  any 
person  associated  with  the  applicant  or  the 
successor,  as  the  Commission  may  by  rules 
and  regulations  require  as  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  public  Interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  investors.  Except  as  herein- 
after provided,  such  registration  shall  be- 
come effective  thirty  days  after  the  receipt 
of  such  application  by  the  Commission  or 
within  such  shorter  period  of  time  as  the 
Commission  may  determine.  Such  registra- 
tion shall  terminate  on  the  forty-fifth  day 
after  the  effective  date  thereof,  unless  prior 
thereto  the  successor  shall.  In  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe,  adopt  such  applica- 
tion as  its  own. 

"If  any  amendment  to  any  application  for 
reglsuatlon  pursuant  to  this  subsection  is 
filed  prior  to  the  effective  date  thereof,  such 
amendment  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
tiled  simultaneously  with  and  as  part  of  such 
application;  except  that  the  Commission 
may,  If  It  appears  necessary  or  appropriate 
In  the  public  Interest  or  for  the  protection 
of  Investors,  defer  the  effective  date  of  any 
such  registration  as  thus  amended  until  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  filing  of  such 
amendment. 

"Any  provision  of  this  title  (other  than 
section  5  and  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
15)  which  prohibits  any  act,  practice,  or 
course  of  business  If  the  malls  or  any  means 
or  Instrumentality  of  Interstate  commerce 
are  used  In  connection  therewith  shall  also 
prohibit  any  .«;uch  act.  practice,  or  coiu-se 
of  business  by  any  broker  or  dealer  regis- 
tered pursuant  to  this  subsection  or  any 
person  acting  on  behalf  of  such  a  broker  or 
dealer,  Irrespective  of  any  use  of  the  malls 
or  any  means  or  Instrumentality  of  Inter- 
state commerce  In  connection  therewith. 

"(2)  The  C-ommisslon  shall,  after  appro- 
priate notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  by 
order  censure,  deny  registration  to.  suspend 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  12  months  or 
revoke  the  registration  of,  any  broker  or 
dealer  If  it  finds  that  such  censure,  denial, 
suspension,  or  revocation  Is  In  the  public 
Interest  and  that  such  broker  or  dealer, 
whether  prior  or  subsequent  to  becoming 
such,  or  any  person  associated  with  such 
broker  or  dealer,  whether  prior  or  subsequent 
to  becoming  so  associated,  (A)  has  willfully 
made  or  cau.sed  to  be  made  In  any  appUca'- 
tlon  for  registration  or  report  required  to  be 
nied  With  the  Commission  under  this  title, 
°\  '"  ""y  proceeding  before  the  Commission 
with  respect  to  registration,  anv  statement 


wblch  was  at  the  time  and  in  the  light  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made 
false  or  misleading  with  respect  to  any  ma- 
terial fact,  or  has  omitted  to  state  In  any  such 
application  or  report  any  material  fact  which 
Is  required  to  be  stated  therein;  or  (B)   has 
been  convicted   within   ten   years  preceding 
the  filing  of  the  application  or  at  any  time 
thereafter    of    any    felony    or    misdemeanor 
which  the  Commission  finds :  (1)  involves  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  any  security.   (11)    arises 
out    of    the    conduct   of    the    business    of   a 
broker,   dealer,   or   Investment   adviser,    (Hi) 
Involves    embezzlement,    fraudulent   conver- 
sion,  or   misappropriation   of   funds    or   se- 
curities,   or    (iv)    involves    the    violation   of 
section  1341,  1342.  or  1343  of  title  18.  United 
States     Code,     as     heretofore    or     hereafter 
amended;    or    (C)     is    permanently   or    tem- 
porarily   enjoined    by    order.    Judgment,    or 
decree  of  any  court  of  competent  JurlEdlction 
from  acting  as  an  investment  adviser,  under- 
writer, broker,  or  dealer,  or  as  an  affiliated 
person  or  employee  of  any  investment  com- 
pany, bank,  or  Insiu'ance  company,  or  from 
engaging  In  or  continuing   any   conduct  or 
practice  in  connection  with  any  such  activ- 
ity, or  in  connection  with   the  purchase  or 
sale   of   any   seciirity;    or    (D)    has   willfully 
violated  any  provision  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933,  or  of  the  Investment  Advisers  Act 
of  1940,  or  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940,  or  of  this  title,  as  any  of  such  statutes 
heretofore   have    been   or   hereafter   may   be 
amended,  or  of  any  rule  or  regulation  under 
any  of  such  statutes;    or    (E)    has  willfully 
aided,   abetted,   counseled,    commanded.   In- 
duced, or  procured  the  violation  by  any  other 
person  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  or  the 
Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940,  or  the  In- 
vestment  Company   Act   of   1940,   or  of   this 
title,  as  any  such   statutes  heretofore  have 
been  or  hereafter  may  be  amended,  or  of  any 
rule  or  regulation  under  any  of  such  statutes 
or  has  failed  reasonably   to  supervise,   with 
a    view    to    preventing    violations    of    such 
statutes,  rules,  and  regulations,  another  per- 
son who  commits  such  a  violation,  if  such 
other  person  Is  subject  to  his  supervision; 
or   (F)    is  subject  to  an  order  of  the  Com- 
mission entered  piu-suant  to  paragraph   (3) 
of  this  subsection  (b)  barring  or  suspending 
the  right  of  such   person   to   be   associated 
with   a  broker  or  dealer,   which  order  is  in 
effect  with  respect  to  such  person.     For  the 
purposes  of  clause  (E)  of  this  paragraph,  no 
person  shall   be  deemed  to  have  failed  rea- 
sonably to  supervise  any  person,  if  (1)  there 
have  been  established  procedures,  and  a  sys- 
tem   for    applying    such    procedures,    which 
would  reasonably  be  expected  to  prevent  and 
detect.  Insofar  as  practicable,  any  such  vio- 
lation by  such  other  i>erson;   and   (11)   such 
person  has  reasonably  discharged  the  duties 
and  obligations  Incumbent  upon  him  by  rea- 
son of  such  procedures  and  system  without 
reasonable  cause   to  believe  that  such  pro- 
cedures and  system  were  not  being  compiled 
with.     Pending  final  determination  whether 
any   such   registration   shall   be  denied,   the 
Commission  may  by  order  postpone  the  ef- 
fective date  of  such  registration  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  fifteen  days,  but  if,  after  ap- 
propriate notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
(which  may  consist  solely  of  affidavits  and 
oral  arguments) ,  it  shall  appear  to  the  Com- 
mls.slon   to   be   necessary   or    appropriate    In 
the  public  Interest  or  for  the  protection  of 
Investors  to  postpone   the  effective  date  of 
such  registration  tmtll   final  determination, 
the    Commission    shall    so    order.     Pending 
final  determination  whether  any  such  regis- 
tration   shall    be    revoked,    the    Commission 
shall  by  order  suspend  such  registration  If, 
after  appropriate  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  such  suspension  shall  appear  to  the 
Commission  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
In  the  public  Interest  or  for  the  protection 
of  Investors.    Any  registered  broker  or  dealer 
may,    upon    such   terms    and    conditions    as 
the  Commission  may  deem  necessary  In  the 
public  Interest  or  for  the  protection  of  In- 


vestors, withdraw  from  registration  by  filing 
a  written  notice  of  withdrawal  with  the 
Commission.  If  the  Commission  finds  that 
any  registered  broker  or  dealer,  or  any  broker 
or  dealer  for  whom  an  application  for  regis- 
tration is  pending.  Is  no  longer  in  existence 
or  has  ceased  to  do  business  as  a  broker  or 
dealer,  the  Commission  shall  by  order  cancel 
the  registration  or  application  of  such  broker 
or  dealer. 

"(3)  The  Commission  may,  after  appro- 
priate notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing, 
by  order  censure  any  person,  or  bar  or  sus- 
pend for  a  period  not  exceeding  12  months 
any  person  from  being  associated  with  a 
broker  or  dealer,  if  the  Commission  finds 
that  such  censure,  barring  or  sU6p>ension  is 
in  the  public  Interest  and  that  such  person 
has  committed  or  omitted  any  act  or  omis- 
sion enumerated  In  clauses  (A),  (D)  or  (E) 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  (b) 
hereof  or  has  been  convicted  of  any  offense 
specified  in  clause  (B)  of  said  paragraph  (2) 
hereof  or  is  enjoined  from  any  action,  con- 
duct or  practice  specified  in  clause  (C)  of 
said  paragraph  (2) .  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  as  to  whom  such  an  order  barring 
or  suspending  him  from  being  associated 
with  a  broker-dealer  is  in  effect,  willfully 
to  become,  or  to  be,  associated  with  a  broker 
or  dealer,  without  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
broker  or  dealer  to  permit  such  a  person  to 
become,  or  remain,  a  person  associated  with 
him,  without  the  consent  of  the  Commis- 
sion, if  such  broker  or  dealer  knew,  or  in 
the  exercise  of  reasonable  care,  should  have 
knowai,  of  such  order." 

(c)  Section  15(c)  of  said  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  If  the  Commission  finds,  after  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  hearing,  that  any 
person  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sectioiis 
12,  13  or  subsection  (d)  of  section  15  of  this 
title  or  any  rule  or  regulation  thereunder 
has  failed  to  comply  with  any  such  pro- 
vision, rule  or  regtilatlon  In  any  material 
respect,  the  Commission  may  publish  its 
findings  and  issue  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  comply  with  such  provision  or  such 
rule  or  regulation  thereunder  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  and  within  such  time 
as  the  Commission  may  specify  in  such  order. 
"(5)  If  in  its  opinion  the  public  interest 
and  the  protection  of  investors  so  require, 
the  Commission  is  authorized  eummarily  to 
suspend  trading,  otherwise  than  on  a  na- 
tional securities  exchange,  in  any  security 
(other  than  an  exempted  security)  for  a  pe- 
riod not  exceeding  ten  days.  No  broker  or 
dealer  shall  make  use  of  the  mails  or  of  any 
means  or  instnunentality  of  interstate  com- 
merce to  effect  any  transaction  in,  or  to 
induce  the  purchase  or  sale  of,  any  security 
in  which  trading  is  so  suspended." 

(d)    Section  15(d)  of  said  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d'  Each  Issuer  which  has  filed  a  regis- 
tration statement  containing  an  undertaking 
which  is  or  becomes  operative  under  this 
subsection  as  heretofore  In  effect,  and  each 
Issuer  which  shall  hereafter  file  a  registra- 
tion statement  which  has  become  effective 
pursuant  to  the  Securities  .'Vet  of  1933,  as 
amended,  shall  file  with  the  Commission.  In 
accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Commission  may  prescribe  as  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  In  the  public  interest  or 
for  the  protection  of  Investors,  such  supple- 
mentary and  periodic  Information,  docu- 
ments, and  reports  as  may  be  required  pur- 
suant to  section  13  of  this  title  in  respect  of 
a  security  registered  pursuant  to  section  12 
of  this  title.  The  duty  to  file  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  automatically  suspended 
if  and  so  long  as  (1)  any  Issue  of  securities 
of  such  issuer  is  registered  ptu^uant  to  sec- 
tion 12  of  this  title,  or  (2)  the  securities  of 
each  class  to  which  the  registration  state- 
ment relates  are  held  of  record  by  less  than 
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300  persons  at  the  end  of  its  last  fiscal  year 
subsequent  to  the  conclusion  of  the  offering 
and  Immediately  preceding  the  date  on  which 
such  Information,  documents,  and  reports 
would  otherwise  be  required  to  be  filed 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'class'  shall  be  construed  to  Include  all 
securities  of  an  Issuer  which  are  of  substan- 
tially similar  character  and  the  holders  of 
which  enjoy  substantially  similar  rights  and 
privileges.  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall 
apply  to  securities  Issued  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  political  subdivision   thereof." 

Sec.  7.   (a)   Section  ISA(b)    of  said  Act  ts 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)    Paragraph  (3)    thereof  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(3)  the  rules  of  the  association  provide 
that  any  broker  or  dealer  who  makes  use  of 
the  malls  or  any  means  or  Instrumentality 
of  Interstate  commerce  to  effect  any  trans- 
action in.  or  to  Induce  the  purchase  or  sale 
of.  any  security  otherwise  than  on  a  national 
securities  exchange,  may  become  a  member 
of  such  association,  except  such  as  are  ex- 
cluded pursuant  to  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5) 
of  this  subsection:  Provided.  That  the  rules 
of  the  association  may  restrict  membership 
In  such  association  on  such  specified  geo- 
graphical basis,  or  on  such  specified  basis  re- 
lating to  the  type  of  business  done  by  its 
meml>ers.  or  on  such  other  specified  and  ap- 
propriate basis,  as  appears  to  the  Commis- 
sion to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the 
public  Interest  or  for  the  protection  of  in- 
vestors and  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
section;  rules  adopted  by  the  association 
may  provide  that  the  association  may.  unless 
the  Convmlsslon  directs  otherwise  In  cases  In 
which  the  Commission  finds  It  appropriate 
In  the  public  interest  so  to  direct,  deny  ad- 
mission to  or  refuse  to  continue  in  such  as- 
sociation any  broker  or  dealer  if  (1)  such 
broker  or  dealer,  whether  prior  or  subsequent 
to  becoming  such,  or  di)  any  person  asso- 
ciated with  such  broker  or  dealer,  whether 
prior  or  subsequent  to  becoming  so  associ- 
ated, has  been  and  is  suspended  or  expelled 
from  a  national  securities  exchange  or  has 
been  and  is  barred  or  suspended  from  being 
associated  with  all  members  of  such  ex- 
change, for  violation  of  any  rule  of  such 
exchange;" 

(2)    Paragraph    (4)    thereof  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(4)  the  rules  of  the  association  provide 
that,  except  with  the  approval  or  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  Commission  in  cases  in  which 
the  Commission  finds  it  appropriate  in  the 
public  interest  so  to  approve  or  direct,  no 
broker  or  dealer  shall  be  admitted  to  or  con- 
tinued In  membership  In  such  association, 
if  (1)  such  broker  or  dealer,  whether  prior 
or  subsequent  to  becoming  such,  or  (U)  any 
person  associated  with  such  broker  or  dealer, 
whether  prior  or  subsequent  to  becoming  so 
associated  ( A )  has  t)een  and  Is  suspended  or 
expelled  from  a  registered  securities  asso- 
ciation (whether  national  or  affiliated)  or 
from  a  national  securities  exchange  or  has 
been  euid  is  barred  or  suspended  from  being 
associated  with  all  members  of  such  associ- 
ation or  from  being  associated  with  all 
brokers  or  dealers  which  are  members  of 
such  exchange,  for  violation  of  any  rule  of 
such  association  or  exchange  which  prohibits 
any  act  or  transactions  constituting  conduct 
Inconsistent  with  Just  and  equitable  prin- 
ciples of  trade,  or  requires  any  act  the  omis- 
sion of  which  constitutes  conduct  Incon- 
sistent with  Just  and  equitable  principles  of 
trade,  or  (B)  is  subject  to  an  order  of  the 
Commission  denying,  suspending  for  a  period 
not  exceedmg  twelve  months  or  revoking  his 
registration  pursuant  to  section  15  of  this 
title,  or  expelling  or  suspending  him  from 
membership  In  a  registered  securities  associa- 
tion or  a  national  securities  exchange,  or 
barring  or  suspending  him  from  being  asso- 
ciated with  a  broker  or  dealer,  or  \C)  by  his 
conduct  while  associated   with   a   broker   or 


dealer,  was  a  cause  of  any  suspension,  expul- 
sion, or  order  of  the  character  described  in 
clause  (At  or  iB)  which  is  In  effect  with  re- 
spect to  such  broker  or  dealer,  and  in  entering 
such  a  suspension,  expulsion  or  order,  the 
Commission  or  any  such  exchange  or  associ- 
ation shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  determine 
whether  or  not  any  person  was  a  cause 
thereof: " 

(3)  Paragraphs  (5)  through  (10>  thereof 
are  redesignated  as  paragraphs  (6i  through 
(11).  respectively,  and  a  new  paragraph  (5) 
Is  added  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)    the  rviles  of   the  association    provide 
that,  except  with  the  approval  or  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  Commission  In  cases  in  which 
the  Commission  finds  It  appropriate  in  the 
public   Interest   so  to   approve  or  direct,   no 
person  shall  become  a  member  and  no  nat- 
ural person  shall  become  a  person  associated 
with  a  member,  unless  such  person  is  quali- 
fied to  become  a  member  or  u  person  a.sso- 
ciated    with    a    member   in    conformity   with 
specified  and  appropriate  standards  with  re- 
spect  to   the  training,  experience,  and   such 
other   qualifications    of   such    person    as    the 
association  finds  necessary  or  desirable,  and 
in   the  case   of  a  member,   the   financial  re- 
sponsibility of  such  member.     For  the  pur- 
pose   of    defining    such    standards    and    the 
application  thereof,  such  rules  may  (A)   ap- 
propriately    classify     prospective     members 
(taking   Into  account   relevant  matters.   In- 
cluding type  of  biisiness  done  and  nature  of 
securities  sold)    and  persons  proposed   to  be 
associated   with   members,    (B)    speclfv   that 
all   or   any   portion   of  such   standards   .shall 
be  applicable  to  any  such  class,   (C)   require 
persons  In  any  such  class  to  pass  examina- 
tions   prescribed    in    accordance    with    such 
rules,   (D)   provide  that  persons  in  any  such 
class   other   than   prospective   members   and 
partners,   officers  and   supervisory  employees 
(Which  latter  term  may  be  defined  by  such 
rules  and  as  so  defined  shall  Include  branch 
managers  of  members)   of  members,  may  be 
qualified   solely   on   the    basis  of  compliance 
with  specified  standards  of  training  and  such 
other  qualifications  as  the  association  finds 
appropriate,  <E)  provide  that  applications  to 
become  a  member  or  a  person  associated  with 
a  member  shall  set  forth  such  facts  as  the 
association  may  prescribe  as  to  the  training, 
experience,  financial  responsibility,  and  other 
qualifications  of  the  applicant  and  that  the 
association  may  adopt  procedures  for  verifi- 
cation of  qualifications  of  the  applicant,  and 
(P)    require  any  class  of  persons  associated 
with  a  member  to  be  registered  with  the  as- 
sociation    In     accordance     with     procedures 
specified  by  such  rules  (and  any  application 
or  document  supplemental  thereto  required 
by    such    rules    of    a    person    seeking    to    be 
registered    with    such    association    shall,    for 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  32 
of  this  title,   be  deemed   an  application   re- 
quired  to  be  filed  under  this  title)," 

(4)  Redesignated  paragraph  (9)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  the  rules  of  the  association  provide 
that  its  members  and  persons  associated  with 
its  members  shall  be  appropriately  disci- 
plined, by  expulsion,  suspension,  fine,  cen- 
sure, or  being  suspended  or  barred  from  be- 
ing associated  with  all  members,  or  any  other 
fitting  penalty,  for  any  violation  of  Its 
rules;" 

(5)  Redesignated  paragraph  (10)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'■(10)  the  rules  of  the  association  pro.ide 
a  fair  and  orderly  procedure  with  respect 
to  the  disciplining  of  members  and  persons 
associated  with  members  and  the  denial  of 
membership  to  any  broker  or  dealer  seeking 
membership  therein  or  the  barring  of  any 
person  from  being  associated  with  a  memt>€r. 
In  any  proceeding  to  determine  whether  any 
member  or  other  person  shall  be  disciplined, 
such  rules  shall  require  that  specific  charges 
be  brought,  that  such  member  or  person 
shall  be  notified  of.  and  be  given  an  oppor- 
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tunlty  to  defend  against,  such  charges-  that 
a  record  shall  be  kept;  and  that  the  deter 
minatlon  shall  Include  (A)  a  statement  seti 
ting  forth  any  act  or  practice  In  which  such 
member  or  other  person  may  be  found  to 
have  engaged,  or  which  such  member  o» 
other  person  may  l>e  found  to  have  omitted 
(B)  a  statement  setting  fortb  the  specW^ 
rule  or  rules  of  the  association  of  which  any 
such  act  or  practice,  or  omission  to  act  li 
deemed  to  be  in  violation.  (C)  a  statement 
whether  the  acU  or  practices  prohibited  by 
such  rule  or  rules,  or  the  omission  of  any 
act  required  thereby,  are  deemed  to  consu- 
tute  conduct  Inconsistent  with  Just  ana 
equitable  principles  of  trade,  and  (D)  a 
statement  setting  forth  the  penalty  Imposed 
In  any  proceeding  to  determine  whether  a 
broker  or  dealer  shall  be  denied  membership 
or  whether  any  person  shall  be  barred  from 
being  associated  with  a  member,  such  rules 
shall  provide  that  the  broker  or  dealer  or 
person  shall  be  notified  of.  and  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  upon,  the  specific 
grounds  tor  denial  or  bar  which  are  under 
consideration;  that  a  record  shall  be  kept; 
and  that  the  determination  shall  set  forti 
the  specific  grounds  upon  which  the  denlju 
or  bar  is  based;  and  " 

(6)  Section  15A(b)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  two  unnumbered  paragraphs  at  the 
end  thereof,  to  read  as  follows; 

"The  rules  of  the  association  shall  in- 
clude provisions  governing  the  form  and  con- 
tent  of  quotations  relating  to  securities  sold 
otherwise  than  on  a  national  securities  ex- 
change which  may  be  disseminated  by  any 
member  or  any  person  associated  with  a 
member,  and  the  persons  to  whom  such  quo- 
tations may  be  supplied  Such  rules  relat- 
ing to  quotations  shall  be  designed  to  pro- 
duce fair  and  Informative  quotations,  both 
at  the  wholesale  and  reUll  level,  to  prevent 
flctltif)U8  or  misleading  quotations,  and  to 
promote  orderly  procedures  for  collecting 
and  publishing  quotations. 

Provided,  hoicever.  That  the  rules  of  a 
registered  securities  association  which  waa 
rcgl.'!terpd  on  the  effective  date  of  the  amend- 
ments to  this  subsection  (b)  contained  in 
Public  Law  No.  —  need  not  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  such  subsection  as  so 
amended  until  —  1964  After  —  1964.  the 
Comml.sslon  may.  after  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  hearing,  suspend  the  registration  of 
any  such  association  If  It  finds  that  the  rule* 
do  not  conform  to  the  requirements  of  thU 
sub&ectlon  (b)  as  so  amended  and  any  such 
suspension  shall  remain  in  effect  until  the 
Commission  Issues  an  order  determining  that 
such  rules  have  been  modified  to  conform 
with  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  (bi 
as  so  amended" 

(bi  Section  15A(d)(2)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  figure  "  ( 9 )  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    "( 10)  ". 

(c)  Section  15A(g)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(g)  If  any  registered  securities  associa- 
tion (whether  national  or  affiliated)  shall 
take  any  disciplinary  action  against  any 
member  thereof  or  any  person  associated 
with  such  a  member  or  shall  deny  admission 
to  any  broker  or  dealer  seeking  memberHhlp 
therein,  or  shall  bar  any  person  from  being 
associated  with  a  member,  such  action  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Commission,  on 
its  own  motion,  or  upon  application  by  any 
person  aggrieved  thereby  filed  within  thirty 
days  after  such  action  has  been  taken  or 
within  such  longer  period  as  the  Commission 
may  determine.  Application  to  the  Com- 
mission for  review,  or  the  Institution  of  re- 
view by  the  Commission  on  Its  own  motion, 
shall  operate  as  a  stay  of  such  action  until 
an  order  Is  issued  upon  such  review  pursuant 
to  subsection  (h).  unless  the  Commission 
shall  otherwise  order,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  on  the  question  of  «  ."tny 
(Which  hearing  may  consist  solely  of  affi- 
davits and  oral  arguments) ." 
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(d)  Section  15A(h)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

••(h)(1)  In  a  proceeding  to  review  dis- 
ciplinary action  taken  by  a  registered  secu- 
rities association  against  a  member  thereof 
or  a  person  associated  with  a  member,  if 
the  Commission,  after  appropriate  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  upon  considera- 
tion of  the  record  before  the  association 
and  such  other  evidence  as  it  may  deem  rele- 
vant, shall  (A)  find  that  such  member  or 
person  has  engaged  in  such  acts  or  practices, 
or  has  omitted  such  act.  as  the  association 
has  found  him  to  have  engaged  In  or 
omitted,  and  (B)  shall  determine  that  such 
acts  or  practices,  or  omission  to  act,  are  In 
violation  of  such  rules  of  the  association 
as  have  been  designated  In  the  determina- 
tion of  the  association,  the  Commission  shall 
by  order  dismiss  the  proceeding,  unless  It 
appears  to  the  Commission  that  such  action 
should  be  modified  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  likewise  determine  whether  the 
acts  or  practices  prohibited,  or  the  omission 
of  any  act  required,  by  any  such  rule  con- 
stitute conduct  Inconsistent  with  Just  and 
equitable  principles  of  trade,  and  shall  so 
declare.  If  it  appears  to  the  Commission 
that  the  evidence  does  not  warrant  the  find- 
ing required  in  clause  (A)  or  if  the  Com- 
mission shall  determine  that  such  acts  or 
practices  as  are  found  to  have  been  engaged 
In  are  not  prohibited  by  the  designated  rule 
or  rules  of  the  association,  or  that  such  act 
as  is  found  to  have  been  omitted  Is  not  re- 
quired by  such  designated  rule  or  rules,  the 
Commission  shall  by  order  set  aside  the  ac- 
tion of  the  association. 

"(2)  If,  after  appropriate  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  the  Commission  finds 
that  any  penalty  imjxased  upon  a  member 
or  person  associated  with  a  member  is  ex- 
cessive or  oppressive,  having  due  regard  to 
the  public  interest,  the  Commi.<?slon  shall 
by  order  cancel,  reduce,  or  require  the  re- 
mission of  such   penalty. 

"(3)  In  any  proceeding  to  review  the  de- 
nial of  membership  in  a  registered  securities 
association  or  barring  any  person  from  being 
associated  with  a  member,  if  the  Commis- 
sion, after  appropriate  notice  and  hearing, 
and  upon  consideration  of  the  record  be- 
fore the  association  and  such  other  evidence 
as  it  may  deem  relevant,  shall  determine  that 
the  specific  grounds  on  which  such  denial 
or  bar  Is  based  exist  in  fact  and  are  valid 
under  this  section,  the  Commission  shall  by 
order  dismiss  the  proceeding;  otherwise,  the 
Commission  shall  by  order  set  aside  the  ac- 
tion of  the  association  and  require  It  to  ad- 
mit the  applicant  broker  or  dealer  to  mem- 
bership therein,  or  to  permit  such  person  to 
be  associated  with  a  member." 

(e)  Section  15A(k)  (2)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  The  Commission  may  in  writing  re- 
quest any  registered  securities  association  to 
adopt  any  specified  alteration  of  or  supple- 
ment to  Its  rules  with  respect  to  any  of  the 
matters  hereinafter  enumerated.  If  such 
association  fails  to  adopt  such  alteration  or 
supplement  within  a  reasonable  time,  the 
Commission  Is  authorized  by  order  to  alter 
or  supplement  the  rules  of  such  association 
in  the  manner  theretofore  requested,  or  with 
such  modifications  of  such  alteration  or  sup- 
plement as  it  deems  necessary  If,  after  ap- 
propriate notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing, 
it  appears  to  the  Comml.sslon  that  such  al- 
teration or  supplement  is  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate In  the  public  Interest  or  for  tlie 
protection  of  Investors  or  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  with  respect  to: 
(A)  The  basis  for,  and  procedure  In  connec- 
tion with,  the  denial  of  membership  or  the 
barring  from  being  associated  with  a  member 
or  the  disciplining  of  members  or  persons 
associated  with  members,  or  the  qualifica- 
tions required  for  members  or  persons  asso- 
ciated with  members  or  any  class  thereof; 


(B)  the  method  for  adoption  of  any  change 
in  or  addition  to  the  rules  of  the  association; 

(C)  the  method  of  choosing  officers  and  di- 
rectors; and  (D)  affiliation  between  regis- 
tered securities  associations." 

(f)  Section  15A(1)(2)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  after  appropriate  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  by  order  to  suspend  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months  or  to 
expel  from  a  registered  securities  association 
any  member  thereof,  or  to  suspend  for  a 
p)erlod  not  exceeding  twelve  months  or  to  bar 
any  person  from  being  associated  with  a 
member  thereof.  If  the  Commission  finds 
that  such  member  or  persons  (A)  has  vio- 
lated any  provision  of  this  title  or  any  rule 
or  regulation  thereunder,  or  has  effected  any 
transaction  for  any  other  person  who.  he  had 
reason  to  believe,  was  violating  with  respect 
to  such  transaction  any  provision  of  this  title 
or  any  rule  or  regulation  thereunder,  or 
(B)  has  willfully  violated  any  provision  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  or  of 
any  rule  or  regulation  thereunder,  or  has 
effected  any  transaction  for  any  other  person 
who,  he  had  reason  to  believe,  was  willfully 
violating  with  respect  to  such  transaction 
any  provision  of  such  Act  or  rtile  or  regu- 
lation." 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  16(a)  of  said  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Every  person  who  is  directly  or  in- 
directly the  beneficial  owner  of  more  than 
10  per  centiun  of  any  class  of  any  equity  se- 
curity (other  than  an  exempted  security) 
which  is  registered  pursuant  to  section  12 
of  this  title,  or  who  is  a  director  or  an 
officer  of  the  Issuer  of  such  security,  shall 
file,  at  the  time  of  the  registration  of  such 
security  on  a  national  securities  exchange 
or  by  the  effective  date  of  a  registration 
statement  filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (g) 
of  section  12  of  this  title,  or  w^lthln  ten  days 
after  he  becomes  such  beneficial  owner,  di- 
rector, or  officer,  a  statement  with  the  Com- 
mission (and,  if  such  security  is  registered 
on  a  national  securities  exchange,  also  with 
the  exchange)  of  the  amount  of  all  equity 
securities  of  such  Issuer  of  which  he  Is  the 
beneficial  owner,  and  within  ten  days  after 
the  close  of  each  calendar  month  thereafter, 
if  there  has  been  a  change  In  such  owner- 
ship during  such  month,  shall  file  with  the 
Commission  (and  if  such  security  is  regis- 
tered on  a  national  securities  exchange,  shall 
also  file  with  the  exchange)  a  statement 
indicating  his  ownership  at  the  close  of  the 
calendar  month  and  such  charges  In  his 
ownership  as  have  occurred  during  such 
calendar  month." 

(b)  Section  16  of  said  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (d) 
thereof  as  (e)  and  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion (d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  pvirchase 
and  sale,  or  sale  and  purchase,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  sale,  of  an  equity  security 
not  then  or  theretofore  held  by  him  In  an 
Investment  account,  by  a  broker  or  dealer 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  business  and 
Incident  to  the  establishment  or  main- 
tenance of  a  primary  or  secondary  market 
for  such  security.  The  Commission  may,  by 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  deems  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  In  the  public  Interest, 
define  and  prescribe  terms  and  conditions 
with  respect  to  securities  held  in  an  invest- 
ment account  and  transactions  made  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  and  Incident  to 
the  establishment  or  malntenace  of  a  pri- 
mary or  secondary  market." 

Sec.  9.  Section  20(c)  of  said  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  direc- 
tor or  officer  of,  or  any  owner  of  any  secu- 
rities Issued  by,  any  Issuer  required  to  file 
any  document,  report,  or  Information  under 
this  title   or  any   rule  or  regulation   there- 


under without  Just  cause  to  hinder,  delay, 
or  obstruct  the  making  or  filing  of  any  such 
document,  report,  or  Information." 

Sec.  10.  Section  32  of  said  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  subsection  (b)  thereof  and  by 
redesignating  subsection  (c)  thereof  as 
"(b)". 

Sec.  11.  Section  4  of  the  Securities  Act  of 

1933,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"The  provisions  of  section  5  shall  not 
apply  to  any  of  the  following  transactions: 

"(1)  Transactions  by  any  person  other 
than  an  Issuer,  underwTlter,  or  dealer;  trans- 
actions by  an  Issuer  not  involving  any  pub- 
lic offering;  or  transactions  by  a  dealer  (in- 
cluding an  underwriter  no  longer  acting  as 
an  underwriter  In  respect  of  the  security 
involved  in  such  transaction),  except  (a) 
transactions  taking  place  prior  to  the  expi- 
ration of  forty  days  after  the  first  date 
upon  which  the  security  was  bona  fide  of- 
fered to  the  public  by  the  issuer  or  by  or 
through  an  underwriter,  (b)  transactions 
in  a  security  as  to  which  a  registration 
statement  has  been  filed  taking  place  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  forty  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  such  registration  statement 
or  prior  to  the  expiration  of  forty  days  after 
the  first  date  upon  which  the  security  was 
bona  fide  offered  to  the  public  by  the  issuer 
or  by  or  through  an  underwriter  after  such 
effective  date,  whichever  is  later  (excluding 
in  the  computation  of  such  forty  days  any 
time  during  which  a  stop  order  issued  under 
section  8  is  In  effect  as  to  the  security), 
or  such  shorter  period  as  the  Commission 
may  specify  by  rules  and  regulations  or  or- 
der and  (c)  transactions  as  to  securities 
constituting  the  whole  or  a  part  of  an  unsold 
allotment  to  or  subscription  by  such  dealer 
as  a  participant  in  the  distribution  of  such 
securities  by  the  issuer  or  by  or  through  an 
underwriter.  With  respect  to  transactions 
referred  to  In  subparagraph  (b),  if  securities 
of  the  Issuer  have  not  previously  been  sold 
pursuant  to  an  earlier  effective  registration 
statement  the  applicable  period,  Instead  of 
forty  days,  shall  be  ninety  days,  or  such 
shorter  period  as  the  Commission  may  spec- 
ify by  rules  and  regulations  or  order. 

"(2)  Brokers'  transactions,  executed  upon 
customers'  orders  on  any  exchange  or  In  the 
over-the-counter  market,  but  not  the  solici- 
tation of  such  orders." 

Sec.  12.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  as  follows: 

(1)  The  effective  date  of  subsection 
12(g)(1)    of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 

1934,  as  added  by  the  Securities  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1963  shall  be  July  1.  1964. 

(2)  The  effective  date  of  the  amendments 
to  section  15(a)  of  said  Act  contained  in 
the  Securities  Acts  Amendments  of  1963 
shall  be  July  1,  1964. 

(3)  "The  amendments  to  section  15(d)  of 
said  Act  contained  in  the  Securities  Acts 
Amendments  of  1963  shall  apply  to  every 
fegistration  statement  pursuant  to  the  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933  which  becomes  effective 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  said  amend- 
ments. 

(4)  All  other  amendments  contained  in 
the  Securities  Acts  Amendments  of  1963 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment. 


Securcties  and  Exchange  Commission, 

Washington.  B.C.,  June  3,  1963. 
The  President  of  the  Senate. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
Sir:     I  have   the  honor  to  transmit  legis- 
lative proposals  unanimously  recommended 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
with  the  hope  that  they  will  be  Introduced 
and  enacted  In  this  1st  session  of  the  88th 
Congress.     These   proposals  amend   the   Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of   1934  and — in  one 
respect — the  Securities  Act  of  1933.    In  large 
part  they  are  based  on  that  section  of  the 
Report  of   the   Special    Study   of   Sectirlties 
Markets    (chapters  I- IV,   and   IX)    delivered 
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to  the  Congress  on  April  3  of  this  year— a 
study  authorized  and  directed  by  the  Con- 
gress to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  Investor 
protection.  In  making  these  pro|>o«als,  we 
liave  singled  out  those  measures  which  both 
the  Commission  and  the  securities  Industry 
regard  as  constructive  and  vitally  needed. 
Tliey  are  designed  to  deal  with  areas  where 
the  present  statutory  structure  of  the  securi- 
ties acts  is  Inadequate.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Commission,  the  enactment  of  these  pro- 
posals will  represent  a  major  achievement 
In  the  area  of  securities  regulation,  will 
materially  Increase  existing  Investor  protec- 
tion, and  thus  will  maintain  and  enhance 
Investor  confidence. 

Our  program  Is  directed  at  the  following: 
( 1 )  Improving  Investor  protection  In  the 
over-the-counter  market  by  extension  of  the 
reporting  requirements,  proxy  rules,  and  'In- 
sider trading'  provisions — now  applicable  to 
'listed  companies" — to  certain  companies 
whose  securities  are  traded  in  the  over-the- 
counter  market;  (2)  strengthening  the 
standards  of  entrance  into  the  securities 
business,  extending  the  coverage  of  self-reg- 
ulation, and  refining  Commission  disciplinary 
controls  over  brokers,  dealers  and  their  em- 
ployees; and  (3)  assuring  more  adequate  dis- 
semination of  information  about  companies 
that  for  the  first  time  raise  public  capital 
through  a  registered  ofTermg  by  lengthening 
the  period  for  delivery  of  prospectuses,  with 
corresponding  authority  In  the  Commission 
t.j  shorten  this  period.  These  proposals  are 
detailed  in  the  enclosed  statement. 

We  emphasize  the  Interrelationship  of  our 
legislative  recommendations  and  their  com- 
mon goal — the  raising  of  standards  in  the 
securities  markets,  particularly  In  the  over- 
the-counter  market.  Basic  and  reliable  facts 
concerning  companies  traded  in  the  over- 
the-counter  market  are  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  higher  qualifications  for  those  who  deal 
In  over-the-counter  securities.  Improved 
standards  in  the  securities  markets  are  best 
assured  by  the  combinatiun  of  better  infor- 
mation about  securities,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  better  qualified  persons  to  utilize  and 
evaluate  that  information,  on  the  other. 
Each  prop«T8al  would  be  an  Important  ad- 
vance: but  it  is  the  sum  of  all  of  them  which 
will  produce  the  maximum  benefit  in  the 
public   interest. 

I  should  al.so  like  to  acknowledge  the 
substantial  and  beneficial  cooperation  offered 
the  Commission  by  representatives  of  the 
securities  industry  in  connection  with  our 
legislative  prop.jsul3.  With  the  concurrence 
of  the  chairman  of  our  congressional  com- 
mittees. I  invited  leaders  of  Industry  orga- 
nizations to  appoint  committees  to  consult 
with  the  Commission.  Since  the  middle  of 
April,  the  Commission  and  its  staff  have  been 
working  with  those  representatives.  The 
aim  has  been  to  present  to  the  Congress  leg- 
islation which  represents  a  substantial  and 
Important  advance  for  Investor  protection 
and  which  the  securities  Industry  will  sup- 
port as  constriictlve  and  practical  We  be- 
lieve that  this  aim  has  been  achieved.  In 
view  of  the  pressures  of  time,  we  have  neither 
asked  for  nor  received  a  binding  commit- 
ment that  the  Industry  as  a  whole  will 
support  otir  proposals;  but  we  do  have 
a.««urances  from  the  lenders  of  major  secu- 
rities organizations  that  they  regard  all  of 
the  proposals  submitted  here  as  con.struc- 
tlve  and  In  the  public  interest  We  thus 
fully  anticipate  their  public  supp<irt. 

In  our  letter  of  transmittal  dated  April 
3  and  in  a  succeeding  letter  to  the  Honorable 
Okem  Harris,  chairman.  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  House  of 
RepresenUtlves.  dated  April  19.  we  Indicated 
thnt  three  additional  proposals  might  be 
submitted.  The  flrst  of  these  would  relate 
to  security  credit  regulation;  the  second  to 
over-the-counter  quotations;  and  the  third 
to  false  and  misleading  corporate  publicity. 
We  have  decided   to  defer   their  submlosloa 


at  this  time.  As  we  previously  indicated 
In  our  letter  of  transmittal,  any  recommen- 
dation relating  to  security  credit  regulation 
win  be  transmitted  only  after  consultation 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  This  work 
has  not  been  completed.  The  material 
underlying  a  quotation  statute  has  not  yet 
been  delivered  to  the  Congress  and.  of  course, 
is  not  available  to  the  securities  industry, 
Under  these  circumstances.  It  seems  unde- 
sirable to  submit  this  legislation  until  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  secure  the  Ijene- 
flt  of  Industry  views.  Finally,  as  to  legisla- 
tion on  corporate  publicity,  we  have  not 
arrived  at  a  satisfactory  formula.  Legisla- 
tion dealing  with  the  above  areas  may  be 
recommended  to  the  Congress  at  a  stibse- 
quent  date,  but  probably  not  In  time  for 
consideration  during  this  session. 

Tlie  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

By  direction  of  the  Conunlssion. 

WiixiAM  L.  Caet. 

Cliaiman, 


Statement  With  Risptcr  to  Lfcisi-attve 
Proposals  or  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  To  Amend  the  SECxrRrriES 
ExcHANCK  Act  or  1934  and  the  StcvRmEs 
Act  or  1933 

The  legislative  proposals  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  may  be  divided, 
for  discussion  purposes,  into  three  general 
areas:  (1)  Improving  Investor  protection  In 
the  over-the-counter  market  by  extension 
of  the  reporting  requirements,  proxy  rules, 
and  "insider  trading  '  provisions — now  api 
pllcable    to    'listed    companies' — to    certaln\ 


amendment  will  greatly  mitigate  numerom 
problems  and  abuses  in  the  over-the-counter 
market.  Including  Improper  selling  practiced 
misleading  public  relations,  irresponsible  Iq.' 
vestment  advice  and  erratic  "after  market*' 
for  new  l.-u^ues.  The  dUparlty  between  the 
protections  denied  Investors  In  over-the- 
counter  securities  and  those  afforded  owners 
of  listed  securities  h.^8  long  been  recognized 
as  illogical  and  unwiuranted.  As  the  ma- 
jority report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  stated  In  1957,  -^ 
a  general  policy.  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest 
that  companies  whose  stocks  are  traded  over 
the  counter  be  required  to  comply  with  the 
same  statutory  provisions  and  the  same  niles 
and  regulations  as  companies  whose  stocks 
are  listed  on  national  securities  exchanges  ■ 

Initially  companies  having  $1  million  in 
assets  and  a  cliuss  of  equity  securities  held 
of  record  by  750  or  more  persons  would  be 
covered.  After  2  years,  or  a  longer  period 
if  the  Commls.slon  so  determines,  the  stock- 
holder requirement  would  drop  to  600.  in 
the  case  of  bank  stocks,  the  functions  of 
the  Commission  would  be  assumed  by  one  or 
more  of  the  Federal  banking  regulatory 
agencies  upon  the  request  of  such  an  agency 
This  recognizes  the  special  status  of  banks 
and  would  permit  Integration  of  the  pro- 
posal Into  the  Federal  banking  regulatory 
pattern. 

This  proposed  amendment  would  not  ap. 
ply  to  foreign  companies,  unless  the  Com- 
mission finds  any  such  company,  or  a  class  of 
such  companies,  should  be  included  because 
of  an  active  trading  market  In  the  United 
States.  Tills  recommendation  Is  predicated 
tipon  the  dlfflcultles  of  enforcing  US  law 
with  respect  to  foreign  companies  generally 
but  it  would  give  the  Commission  power  to 


«- --        "'    ^^■'"•••v     uuv  lb   wuuiu  \f,iyv   me  uoriimission  power  t 

companies  whose  securities  are  traded  In  the  ^^eal  with  these  companies  In  terms  of  con 
over-the-counter    market:     (2)     strengthen-      crete  cases 


Ing  the  standards  of  entrance  Into  the  secu- 
rities business,  extending  the  coverage  of 
self-regulation,  and  refining  Commission  dis- 
ciplinary controls  over  brokers,  dealers,  and 
their  empKiytes;  and  (3)  a«urlng  more  ade- 
quate dissemination  of  Information  about 
companies  that  for  the  first  time  raise  pub- 
lic capital  by  lengthening  the  period  for 
delivery  of  prospectuses  In  an  initial  reg- 
istered offering,  with  corresponding  author- 
ity In  the  Commission  to  shorten  this  period. 
It  should  b«  emphasized  that  these  rec- 
ommendations are  Interrelated  and  have  a 
common  goal— the  raising  of  sUindards  In 
the  securities  markets,  particularly  in  the 
over-the-counter  market.  Basic  and  reliable 
facts  concerning  companies  traded  In  the 
over-the-counter  market  are  a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  higher  qualifications  for  those  who 
deal  in  over-the-counter  securities.  Im- 
proved sUndards  In  the  securities  markets 
are  best  assured  by  the  combination  of  better 
Information  about  securities,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  l)«tter  qualified  persons  to  utllly.e 
and  evaluate  that  information,  on  the  other 
Each  proposal  would  be  an  imporUnt  ad- 
vance; but  it  is  the  sum  of  all  of  them  which 
will  produce  the  maximum  benefit  In  the 
public    interest. 

I 
A  stibstantlal  void  In  the  present  statutory 
framework  would  be  closed  by  an  amend- 
ment extending  the  reporting,  proxy  solici- 
tation and  ■■insider  trading"  requirements 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 — now 
applicable  to  "listed  companies"— to  certain 
over-the-counter  companies.  The  dramatic 
expansion  and  Increased  Importance  of  the 
over-the-counter  market,  as  demonstrated 
by  the  Special  Study  of  Securities  Markets, 
have  greatly  accentuated  the  need  for  strong- 
er Investor  protection  In  that  market.  In 
part,  this  win  be  achieved  through  strengtli- 
enlng  the  qualifications  of  those  In  the  se- 
curities Industry,  as  more  fully  outlined  In 
part  II  of  this  statement.  In  addition,  the 
ftnanrlal  Information  which  would  be  made 
available  to  the  public  as  a  result  of  this 


Tlie  present  provisions  of  the  Exchange 
Act— now  applicable  to  listed  securltle»— 
which  provide  for  recovery  of  short-swing 
profits  and  which  prevent  short  sales  by 
insiders  would  be  extended  to  Include  the 
securities  of  all  over-the-counter  companies 
that  become  subject  to  the  bill.  Denlers 
who  make  markets  in  over-the-counter  se- 
curities would  be  exempted  to  the  extent  of 
their  market-m.Tklng  activities,  subject  to 
terms  and  conditions  to  be  prescribed  by 
Commission  rules.  This  would  permit  a  firm 
to  make  a  market  for  a  company's  stock 
while  represented  on  Its  board  of  directors. 
Protections  against  abu.'ws  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  extension  of  the  requirement 
to  file  reports,  which  would  reflect  all  se- 
ctirltles  transactions  of  the  dealer,  and  by 
the  Commission's  general  supervision  over 
the  activities  of  brokers  and  dealers. 

The  Commission  would  have  broad  pt'wers 
to  exempt  Issuers,  affected  persons  and  se- 
curities from  these  provisions.  Exercl.se  of 
these  powers  will  permit  a  responsible  ac- 
commodation of  the  requirements  of  the 
public  Interest  with  the  varied  circum- 
stances of  over-the-counter  securities  and 
their  Issuers  For  example,  if  there  were  any 
company  with  no  buslne«  activity  or  very 
limited  trading  Interest.  It  could  be  exempted 
from  all  but  minimal  reporting  require- 
ments. 

Other  provisions  are  Intended  to  make 
the  basic  disclosure  philosophy  of  the  se- 
curities acts  more  effective.  One  proposal 
would  require  periodic  filing  of  reports  by 
any  c<impany  which  offers  Its  securities 
under  a  registration  statement,  provided  it 
had  300  security  holders  of  record.  This 
section  Is  only  a  modification  of  the  pre.sent 
law.  which  reflects  a  general  congressional 
Intention  that  a  company  uhlch  goes  to  the 
public  for  funds  should  not  subsequently  be 
free  to  seal  off  Its  operations  from  disclosure. 
In  addition,  a  company  not  soliciting  proxies 
would  be  required  to  furnUh  shareholders 
with  Information  equivalent  to  that  con- 
tained   in    a    proxy    statement.      A    related 
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recommendation  would  obligate  both  listed 
and  over-the-counter  companies  subject  to 
the  reporting  requirements  to  file  their 
•material  contracts."  This  Information  Is 
of  substantial  Importance  to  investors  and 
is  now  available  to  them  -only  in  the  case 
of  companies  registering  securities  under 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933  and  only  at  the 
time  of  registration.  Under  another  pro- 
posal. If  a  company  filed  a  false  or  misleading 
report,  the  Commission  could  issue  an  opin- 
ion pointing  up  this  fact  and  require  the 
company  to  correct  its  filing.  In  addition, 
the  Commission  recommends  the  repeal  of 
section  32(b)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  which  provides  for  a  fine  for 
certain  Issuers  who  have  failed  to  file  re- 
ports. This  provision  has  proven  to  be 
administratively  unworkable. 

Other  pn)posals  would  also  establish  con- 
trols over  the  over-the-counter  market  com- 
parable to  those  which  the  Commission  now 
exercises  over  the  exchange  markets  For  ex- 
ample, the  Comml.sslon  now  may  regul.ite 
the  transmission  by  brokers  of  proxies  with 
respect  to  exchange  securities;  the  bill  would 
extend  this  power  lo  the  proxies  of  over-the- 
counter  companies.  The  Commission  would 
also  be  able  to  suspend  summarily  over-the- 
counter  trading  In  any  security  for  a  10-day 
pericxl  as  It  m.iy  do  with  an  exchange  se- 
curity, when  the  public  interest  so  requires. 

Finally,  section  12(f)(3)  of  the  Exchange 
Act.  which  authorizes  unlisted  trading  priv- 
ileges on  an  exchange  where  a  company  is 
subject  to  dlsclofure  requirements,  would  be 
repealed  In  the  event  that  over-the-counter 
companies  are  required  to  make  continuing 
disclosures,  it  Is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 4,000  additional  companies  would 
then  be  eligible  for  unlisted  trading  under 
this  section.  This  Commission  believes  that 
repeal  of  the  clause  will  assure  a  desirable 
conformance  by  Issuers  with  the  Hating  re- 
quirements of  a  registered  exchange  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  enjoying  the  privileges  of  trad- 
ing on  that  or  other  exchanges.  Another 
provision  would  amend  the  tests  for  extend- 
ing or  terminating  unlisted  trading  privileges 
so  as  to  allow  the  Commission  to  evaluate 
all  factors  pertinent  in  the  public  interest, 
n 

A  most  Important  aspect  of  the  proposed 
bill  deals  with  qualification  standards  and 
controls  over  those  In  the  securities  business. 
The  report  of  the  special  study  has  provided 
clear  support  for.  and  confirmation  of,  the 
Commission's  conviction  that  the  present 
sutute  does  not  afford  an  adequate  basis  for 
establishing  re.asonable  controls  over  the 
qualifications  of  those  who  seek  to  enter 
the  business.  With  the  exception  of  the  ma- 
jor exchanges,  standards  of  training,  experi- 
ence, competence,  and  minimum  capital  are 
not  adequate.  Furthermore,  significant  sec- 
tors of  the  Industry,  including  certain  dis- 
tributors of  mutual  funds  and  real  estate 
securities,  are  not  subject  to  the  discipline  of 
self-regulation.  Finally  the  report  of  the 
special  study  demonstrated  the  rigidity  and 
artificiality  of  the  statutory  scheme  for  dis- 
ciplining violators.  In  neither  providing  for 
direct  action  against  Individual  wrongdoers, 
nor  expressly  authorizing  useful  and  inter- 
mediate sanctions  against  a  firm  short  of 
revoking  registration. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  require  all 
brokers  or  dealers  registered  with  the  Com- 
mission to  become  members  of  a  registered 
securities  association.  (At  present  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Securities  Dealers,  Inc  . 
Is  the  only  such  association.)  While  self- 
regulation  has  contributed  to  Investor  pro- 
tection by  the  establishment  and  enforce- 
ment of  ethical  standards,  the  report  of  the 
special  study  has  recommended  -  and  the 
Commission  agrees — that  the  responsibilities 
of  the  self -regulatory  agencies  be  substan- 
tially expanded  and  made  more  effective  in 
various    areas.     Under   these  circumstances. 


where  uniform  application  of  standards  is  so 
vital,  it  would  be  anomalous  to  allow  any 
broker  or  dealer,  at  his  option,  to  exempt 
himself  from  the  structure  of  self-regula- 
tion simply  by  choosing  not  to  Join  a  self- 
regulatory  agency.  The  requirement  of 
agency  membership  would  be  subject  to  a 
power  In  the  Commission  to  grant  appro- 
priate exceptions.  The  Increasing  respon- 
sibility of  the  NASD  Is  further  reflected  in  an 
amendment  requiring  Its  adoption  of  rules 
designed  to  produce  fair  and  informative 
quotations  of  over-the-counter  securities. 

Another  proposal  would  shorten  from  60 
to  30  days  the  time  for  appealing  to  the 
CommLsslon  from  disciplinary  action  taken 
by  the  NASD  or  its  denial  of  membership. 
This  reduction  will  expedite  Commission  re- 
view proceedings  and  still  allow  ample  time 
for  appeals.  In  this  connection,  it  has  also 
been  provided  that  the  Commission  may 
order,  after  a  hearing,  that  the  appeal  of  an 
NASD  disciplinary  action  will  not  stay  the 
Judgment  of  the  NASD  pending  final  deci- 
sion on  review  by  the  Commission.  At  pres- 
ent, an  appeal  automatically  operates  as  a 
stay.  It  is  contemplated  that  this  new  power 
to  lift  the  stay  would  be  sparingly  used; 
however,  Its  use  would  be  proper  where  an 
appeal  Is  clearly  taken  for  delay  and  injury 
to  the  public  should  be  prevented  pending 
the  Commissions  final  action 

The  self-regulatory  agencies,  under 
Commission  supervision,  are  particularly 
equipped  to  develop  and  administer  qualifi- 
cation standards  for  persons  in  the  securities 
industry.  Accordingly,  responsibility  would 
be  given  to  the  NASD  for  the  establishment 
of  such  standards,  including  those  relating 
to  training  and  experience  for  Its  members 
and  their  employees  and  capital  require- 
ments for  members.  In  this  manner  all  per- 
sons dealing  in  over-the-counter  securities 
would  have  to  meet  certain  basic  qualifica- 
tion";, which  could  vary  with  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Job — thtis,  branch  office  managers 
would  be  subject  to  hlt^hcr  requirements  of 
exf)erlence  than  salesmen  In  establishing 
standards,  the  NASD  could  adopt  appropriate 
"grandfather"  clauses  exempting  existing 
members  or  their  employees,  either  perma- 
nently or  for  a  transition  period,  from  some 
or  all  of  the  qualifications  required  of  new 
entrants.  The  Commission  would  have  to 
approve  these  standards  and  could  change 
them  if  necessary  In  the  public  interest.  The 
NASD  would  also  be  authorized  to  adopt 
rules,  subject  to  Commission  approval,  which 
would  permit  exclusion  from  its  membership 
of  persons  who  have  been  suspended  or  ex- 
pelled from  an  exchange  for  violation  of  any 
of  the  exchange's  rules.  It  is  anticipated 
that  only  serious  misconduct  of  a  nature 
affecting  the  protection  of  Investors  would 
be  grounds  for  exclusion  and  any  such  action 
would  be  subject  to  Commission  review. 
This  provision  would  resolve  a  problem  exist- 
ing primarily  between  the  NASD  and  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  with  regard  to  the 
collateral  effects  of  the  latter's  disciplinary 
proceedings. 

As  a  supplement  to  strengthening  entrance 
requirements  through  the  medium  of  the 
self -regulatory  agencies,  the  Federal  bases  for 
disqualification  of  brokers  and  dealers  would 
be  expanded  to  a  limited  extent.  These 
would  Include  a  broadening  of  the  category 
of  offenses  and  injunctions  so  as  to  con- 
form with  the  provisions  recently  approved 
by  the  Congress  in  the  Investment  Advisers 
Act  of  1940. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  also  add 
needed  flexibility  to  the  Commission's  dis- 
ciplinary powers  over  those  in  the  securities 
bti.«;lness.  First,  the  Commission  could  pro- 
ceed directly  against  an  Individual  who  had 
violated  the  securities  laws  without  proceed- 
ing against  his  firm.  (The  power  of  the 
NASD  so  to  act  would  also  be  clarified.)  At 
present,  the  Commission  may  act  only  against 


an  entire  firm,  which  may  Involve  many  per- 
sons who  are  wholly  Innocent.  Furthermore, 
the  Commission  could  Impose  sanctions  in- 
termediate to  the  revocation  of  a  firm,  such 
as  temporary  suspension  or  a  censure,  appro- 
priately tailored  to  the  violations  found. 

The  exemption  from  broker-dealer  registra- 
tion for  those  whose  business  Is  "exclusively 
Intrastate"  would  be  eliminated.  This 
exemption  creates  a  gap  in  the  regulatory 
pattern  for  investor  protection.  This  void 
would  become  more  striking  If  all  other 
brokers  and  dealers  are  required  to  become 
members  of  self-regulatory  bodies.  More- 
over. If  the  Commission  suspends  registra- 
tion for  a  limited  period,  a  firm  should  not_ 
be  able  to  avoid  the  Impact  of  this  suspen- 
sion by  conducting  an  exclusively  Intrastate 
business  during  the  period  specified.  Since 
Intrastate  brokers  or  dealers  are  presently 
subject  to  the  antifraud  and  financial  re- 
sponsibility sections  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934.  the  Congress  has  already 
placed  a  responsibility  upon  the  Commission 
to  assure  that  their  operations  are  carried 
out  in  compliance  with  those  sections.  Reg- 
istration will  assist  the  Commission's  execu- 
tion of  that  responsibility. 

Finally,  the  proposed  legislation  would  dis- 
pense with  proof  of  the  use  of  the  mails  or 
Jurisdictional  facilities  In  the  case  of  Ex- 
change Act  violations  by  registered  broker- 
dealers.  This  would  avoid  Instances  where 
fraud  or  other  offenses  by  such  firms  go 
unpunished  simply  because  use  of  these  facil- 
ities in  the  partictUar  transaction  cannot  be 
shown. 

hi 

In  its  study  of  so-called  hot  issues,  the 
special  study  found  that  in  many  cases  a 
substantial  redistribution,  or  delayed  distri- 
bution, of  new  issues  occurred  In  the  after- 
market  through  trading  firms  and  others 
without  the  ultimate  purchaser  receiving  the 
benefit  of  the  financial  and  business  Infor- 
mation contained  in  a  prospectus.  Under 
section  4(1)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933, 
a  dealer  effecting  transactions  in  registered 
securities  must  deliver  a  copy  of  a  prospectus 
to  each  purchaser  for  a  40-day  period  after 
commencement  of  the  offering.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendation  of  the  special 
study,  it  is  proposed  to  amend  section  4(1) 
to  extend  the  40-day  requirement  for 
delivery  of  a  prospectus  to  90  days  for 
offerings  of  companies  filing  a  registration 
statement  for  the  first  time.  Furthermore, 
the  present  40-day.  or  the  new  90-day,  period 
could  be  shortened  by  Commission  rule  or 
order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mi-. 
President,  I  would  like  to  announce  the 
scheduling  of  hearings  on  S.  1642.  This 
bill  incorporates  the  legislative  program 
which  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission has  proposed  for  consideration 
by  the  Congress  this  session. 

As  chaii-man  of  the  Securities  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  I  intend  to  hold  hear- 
ing on  this  legislative  program  beginning 
on  the  18th  of  June.  All  persons  inter- 
ested in  appearing  before  the  subcom- 
mittee or  in  presenting  material  for  its 
consideration  are  requested  to  notify  Mr. 
Otto  Lowe.  Jr.,  assistant  counsel,  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  room 
5300.  New  Senate  OfRce  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Public  Law  87-196  authorized  and  di- 
rected the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  to  conduct  a  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  adequacy,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  investors,  of  the  rules  of  na- 
tional securities  exchanges  and  national 
securities  associations.  The  study  was 
intended  to  be  a  broad  one. 
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The  Commission  appointed  Mr.  Milton 
H.  Cohen,  a  prominent  Chicago  lawyer 
with  substantial  background  In  the  se- 
curities field,  as  director  of  the  special 
study.  With  a  staiT  of  65  men.  Mr. 
Cohen  for  nearly  2  years  conducted  an 
intensive  investigation  of  the  securities 
Industry.  On  April  3  of  this  year  the 
Commission  submitted  to  Congress  the 
first  installment  of  the  special  study  re- 
p>ort.  complete  with  general  recommen- 
dations. The  les^islative  proposals  on 
which  I  intend  to  hold  hearings  were 
based  in  large  measure  upon  these  rec- 
ommendations. 

Since  the  submission  of  its  report,  the 
Commission  has  held  extended  confer- 
ences with  repre.sentatives  of  the  securi- 
ties industry.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  industry  recommendations  have 
been  given  careful  consideration  in  the 
drafting  of  the  SECs  legislative  program 
for  this  year. 

The  program  has  three  general  ob- 
jectives: First,  to  extend  reporting  re- 
quirements, proxy  rules,  and  insider- 
trading  provisions,  now  applicable  to 
listed  companies,  to  the  larger,  more 
widely  held  companies  whose  securities 
are  traded  in  the  over-the-counter  mar- 
ket: .second,  to  set  meaningful  stand- 
ards of  entrance  into  the  securities  busi- 
ness and  to  extend  the  application  of 
self -regulation  within  the  industry;  and. 
third,  to  supplement  existing  full-dis- 
closure provisions  by  extending  from  40 
to  90  days,  with  certain  exceptions,  the 
period  during  which  prospectuses  of 
companies  going  public  must  be  delivered 
to  prospective  purchasers  of  stock. 

Mr.  President,  these  proposals  are 
not  revolutionary';  their  .<;ubstance  should 
not  be  unfamiliar  to  Members  of  the 
Senate.  For  example,  measures  which 
would  extend  reporting  requirements, 
proxy  rules,  and  Insider  trading  pro- 
visions to  the  larger  firms  traded  in  the 
over-the-counter  market — that  is.  the 
so-called  Frear-Fulbright  proposals — 
have  been  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  for  nearly  15 
years. 

Former  Senator  ^.  Allen  Frear.  of  Del- 
aware, now  an  SEC  Commissioner,  intro- 
duced the  first  legislation  of  this  type  in 
August  of  1949.  Extensive  hearings  have 
been  held  on  similar  proposals,  culmi- 
nating on  July  28.  1957.  with  the  report- 
ing of  S.  1168,  introduced  by  Senator  J. 
Wn.LiAM  Fi'LBRicHT.  of  Arkansas,  then 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  The  bill,  however,  did  not 
proceed  beyond  the  Senate  Calendar. 

Those  proposals  in  the  program  of 
the  Commission  which  are  designed  to 
raise  the  standards  of  entry  into  the 
securities  business  also  have  a  legislative 
history.  On  February  26.  1959.  Chair- 
man Robertson  <  f or  himself  and  Sena- 
tor Capehart>  introduced  S.  1179.  to 
amend  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Securities.  I  conducted  hearings  on  S. 
1179  and  other  bills  during  June  of  1959. 
The  full  committee  reported  S.  3770.  a 
clean  bill,  on  June  28.  1960,  and  the  Sen- 
ate passed  it  less  than  a  week  later  on 
July  2.  Like  the  propasal  introduced 
today,  this  bill  contained  provisions 
which,  for  example,  would  have  excluded 


from  registration  broker-dealers  who  had 
committed  certain  offenses. 

By  the  same  token,  proposals  which 
would  extend  the  application  of  .self-reg- 
ulatoiT  procedures  within  the  industry 
are  not  unknown  to  Senators.  Self-reg- 
ulation is  one  of  the  underlying  princi- 
ples of  the  Sccurites  Exchange  Act  of 
1934.  as  amended  by  the  Malon  y  Act  of 
1938. 

Although  the  proposals  which  the 
Commission  has  presented  to  Congress 
are  not.  of  course.  Identical  to  measures 
considered  previously  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  there  is.  nev- 
ertheless, a  strong  similarity  between 
their  objectives  and  those  of  many  pro- 
po.sals  which  were  reported  favorably  by 
the  committee  since  the  early  thirties. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  foresight  and 
judgment  of  both  the  SEC  and  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  of  earlier 
years  that  the  extensive  research  of  the 
special  study  group  supports  conclu.sions 
consistent  with  positions  taken  by  the 
Commission  and  the  committee  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  importance  of  the  special 
study  of  the  securities  industry  as  a  unit 
of  proposed  reform.  Each  of  the  propos- 
als, beneficial  in  itself,  reinforces  and 
strengthens  each  of  the  others.  For  ex- 
ample, the  proposals  which  would  set 
meaningful  standards  for  .salesmen  will 
complement  the  Frear-Fulbright  meas- 
ures which  would  extend  the  philo.sophy 
of  full  disclosure  to  securities  of  larger 
unlisted  companies  in  the  over-the- 
counter  market. 

The  primai-y  objective  of  the  legisla- 
tive program  is  to  protect  the  interests 
of  investors.  Chairman  Cary  stated  the 
issue  clearly  when  he  made  the  ob.serva- 
tion  that  "each  proposal  would  be  an 
important  advance:  but  it  is  the  sum  of 
all  of  them  which  will  produce  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  in  the  public  interest." 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  present 
Commission  on  the  judicious  manner  in 
which  it  has  conducted  the  study  of  the 
securities  industry  as  authorized  and  di- 
rected by  Congress.  I  also  compliment 
the  securities  industry  on  its  cooperation 
with  the  Commission  during  the  course 
of  this  study  and  in  particular  on  its  re- 
sponsible approach  to  the  findings  of  the 
Commission  in  the  first  installment  of 
its  April  3  reix)i  t 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  '  H  R.  5366'  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Treasury  and 
Po.<^t  Office  Departments,  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  in- 
dependent agencies  for  the  fi.scal  year 
ending  June  30.  1964,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, 

ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  May  29.  1963.  he  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  en- 


rolled bill  iS.  1409)  to  prohibit  discriml, 
nation  on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment 
of  wages  by  employers  engaged  in  com. 
merce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICUS 
ETC  .  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

By  Mr  R.\NDOLPH: 

His  Intrtxluctlon  of.  and  principal  addresg 
by.  Hun.  R.  Sargent  Shrlver.  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corpa.  at  the  75th  anniversary  com- 
mencement recognition  convocation  of  Salem 
College,  Salem.  W.  Va  .  May  28,  1963. 


TRIBUTES  TO  POPE  JOHN  XXIII 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
life  of  John  XXIII.  Holy  Father  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  has  ended. 

I  believe  that  no  religious  figure  in  this 
century  has  so  lifted  the  hearts  of  his 
fellow  human  beings  as  did  this  man. 
Perhaps  it  has  been  longer  than  that 
since  a  man  like  Pope  John  moved  among 
us;  but  comparisons  with  figures  from 
the  past  are  futile.  If  ever  a  man  lived 
In  the  present.  If  ever  a  man  dreamed 
and  worked  for  the  future  liberation  of 
mankind  from  the  prisons  of  the  spirit, 
it  was  Pope  John. 

Because  his  personality  has  made  its 
mark  on  tiie  world  so  deeply.  It  is  hard 
to  recall  that  day  less  than  5  years  ago 
when  the  princes  of  his  church  chose 
Cardinal  Roncalli  as  successor  to  the 
throne  of  St.  Peter.  Mast  of  us  in  Amer- 
ica knew  nothmg  of  his  work  and 
thought.  We  knew  that  he  was  older 
than  mo.st  who  have  assumed  that  high 
office.  How  were  we  to  know  that  the 
years  had  only  deepened  his  sagacity,  his 
himiillty,  his  power  to  understand  the 
longings  of  men  in  every  walk  of  life 
and  in  every  counti-y? 

Before  many  months  had  passed,  sto- 
ries of  his  wit.  his  compassion,  and  the 
vigor  of  his  leadership  began  to  circulate 
throughout  America,  and  throughout 
the  world.  For  every  story  about  Pope 
John  one  told  another,  the  other  had  two 
more  to  add.  Gradually  there  took  hold 
the  idea  that  here  was  a  unique,  life- 
giving  leader  of  the  Roman  Church,  a 
voice  of  wisdom  for  the  mighty,  a  voice 
of  courage  for  the  weak,  a  voice  of  hope 
for  the  hopeless.  His  homely  face,  often 
smiling  in  self-amusement,  became  one 
of  the  more  beautiful  faces  we  grew  to 
know.  The  hand  he  lifted  to  bless  the 
faithful  was  lifted  to  bless  those  outside 
the  Roman  Catholic  fold,  as  well  as  those 
within;  in  a  profound  way  he  became  a 
father  to  us.  too. 

This  fatherhood  revealed  ILself  through 
the  quality  of  love  he  tK)re  for  all  of 
mankind.  Ea.st  and  West.  It  was  a 
father's  love,  not  a  doting  uncle's.  It 
challenged  us;  it  demanded  the  best  of 
us.   Last  fall  he  said: 

We  supplicate  all  rulers  not  to  remain  deaf 
to  the  cry  of  mankind.  Let  Uiem  do  every- 
thing In  their  power  to  save  peace.  By  so 
doing,  they  will  spare  the  world  Uie  horrors 
of  a  war  that  would  have  disastrous  conse- 
quences,  such   as    nobody    cnn   foresee.     Let 
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them  continue  to  negotiate,  because  this 
loyal  and  open  attitude  Is  of  great  value  as 
ft  witness  for  the  conscience  of  each  one 
and  in  the  face  of  history.  To  promote, 
favor  and  accept  negotiations,  at  «ill  levels 
and  at  all  times.  Is  a  rule  of  wisdom  and 
prudeiue  which  calls  down  the  blessings  of 
neaven  and  eartli. 

Pope  John  himself  was  a  negotiator,  a 
diplomat,  without  peer.  His  20  years  in 
the  Balkans,  working  with  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Church;  his  years  in  Fi-ance. 
where  he  became  known  and  loved  by 
millions  whose  faith  had  almost  been 
shattered  by  the  long  disaster  of  war  and 
occupation;  and  finally  his  papacy,  from 
which  he  reached  out  to  men  of  every 
persuasion — these  testified  to  his  faith 
in  the  universal  dignity  of  man,  and  his 
determination  to  break  down  the  walls 
that  have  come  to  separate  nations  and 
races  in  our  time. 

Now  he  has  left  us.  Now  the  book  of 
his  great  life  is  closed.  Still  we  have 
the  testament  of  his  example  before  us; 
and  while  we  pray  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul,  we  pray  for  ourselves,  as  well — that 
in  the  crises  and  portents  of  the  days  to 
come,  we  shall  not  forget  that  wisdom, 
that  love,  that  humanity  by  which  the 
last  few  years  have  been  illuminated. 

In  the  next  few  weeks  there  will  be 
many  accounts  of  his  life  and  service. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
.scnt  that  two  excellent  editorials — one 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  this  morn- 
ing and  one  from  the  New  York  Times — 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  further  testi- 
monials to  the  great  respect,  love,  and 
affection  which  the  people  of  America 
and  people  throughout  the  world  hold 
for  this  beloved  and  blessed  man  who 
has  walked  among  us  and  has  done  so 
much  for  humanity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Poet,  June  4,  1903] 
Nunc  Dimittis 
It  Is  not  too  soon  to  say  that  the  pontifi- 
cate of  John  XXIir,  brief  as  It  was.  will  be 
one  of  the  most  memorable  and  significant 
In  all  the  long  history  of  the  papacy.  It  ha.s 
marked  the  end  of  an  epoch  of  ecclesiastical 
history  which  began  with  the  counter  Refor- 
mation of  the  16th  century  and  the  begin- 
ning of  another.  The  direction  of  the  new 
epoch  can  as  yet  be  only  dimly  discerned, 
but  in  the  meantime  the  wall  of  separation 
and  Interdict  between  the  two  great  divisions 
of  We.stern  ChrUtianity  has  largely  di-sap- 
peared,  and  the  wound,  aggravated  by  the 
rancors  and  Jealousies  of  a  1,000  years,  which 
has  divided  Christians  of  the  ancient  Roman 
and  Byzantine  allegiances  seems  at  least 
partly  healed.  Christian  and  non-Christian 
liave  been  brought  Into  a  more  intimate 
understanding. 

All  this  was  accomplished,  humanly  speak- 
ing, by  the  personality  of  the  Pope— by  his 
peasant  simplicity  and  directness,  by  his  im- 
perturbable amiability,  by  his  m.inifest 
goodness  of  soul,  and  by  his  determination 
to  include  every  human  beli\g  of  whatever 
creed  or  persuasion  In  his  pastoral  affection 
and  solicitude.  -Every  one  who  does  good  • 
he  once  .said.  "Is  a  Christian,  even  though 
he  does  not  know  it."  Before  his  election 
he  hixd  exemplified  this  principle  in  his  close 
personal  friendships  with  persons  outside  his 
faith  and  tradition,  and  these  had  Included 
an  anticlerical  French  Preema-son,  the  late 
Edouard  Herrlot.  and  a  Turkish  Moslem, 
Naman   Menemengloglu. 

And  yet  when  Angelo  Gluseppl  Cardinal 
Roncalli,  Patriarch  of  Venice,  was  elected  to 
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the  papacy  on  the  12th  balloting  of  the 
conclave  of  October  1958.  the  announcement 
took  Rome  and  most  of  the  world  by  sur- 
prise. His  name  had  not  been  mentioned 
In  the  welter  of  speculation  that  preceded 
the  conclave.  He  seems  to  have  been  only 
slightly  known  to  all  except  the  French 
cardinals  and  he  was  almost  totally  unknown 
m  the  United  States.  Most  of  his  career, 
imtll  his  nomination  6  years  earlier  to  the 
see  of  Venice,  had  been  spent  as  an  apos- 
tolic visitor  or  apostolic  delegate  In  Bul- 
garia, Greece,  and  Turkey  and  as  papal  nun- 
cio to  France  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Fourth 
Republic.  Another  surprise  was  the  name 
the  new  Pontiff  had  chosen  for  himself,  a 
break  In  the  297-year  succession  of  Clem- 
ents. Innocents.  Benedicts,  Leos.  and  Pluses. 
Among  the  Popes  now  acknowledged  to  have 
been  legitimately  elected,  there  had  not  been 
a  John  since  the  days  of  the  Avignon  papacy 
in  the  14th  century.  But  other  and  still 
greater  surprises  were  to  follow. 

At  the  time  of  the  conclave  Cardinal  Ron- 
calli was  at  the  threshold  of  his  78th  year. 
From  this  It  was  widely  surmised  that  he 
had  been  chosen  as  an  Interim,  or  "care- 
taker." Pope,  from  whom  no  radical  reforms 
or  Innovations  were  to  be  expected.  Pope 
John  quickly  dlspeUed  this  Illusion.  He 
broke  with  papal  custom  by  dining  In  com- 
pany, by  permitting  himself  to  be  observed 
during  his  dally  walks  In  the  Vatican,  by 
going  frequently  through  Rome  on  visits  to 
prisons,  orphanages,  hospitals,  and  schools, 
and  by  engaging  in  Impromptu  conversa- 
tions with  Vatican  employees.  Rome  and 
the  world  were  electrified  by  the  news  that 
he  intended  to  summon  an  ecumenical  coun- 
cil for  the  purpose  of  promoting  Christian 
unity  and  of  revitalizing  the  church  by 
bringing  its  thought  and  activity  abreast  of 
the  contemporary  world. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  many  of  the  curlal 
cardinals,  especially  those  Identified  with  the 
integrallst  attitude  toward  church  policy, 
were  opposed  to  the  council  and  that  finding 
themselves  unable  to  prevent  it,  endeavored 
to  restrict  the  8cop>e  of  Its  deliberations,  and 
that  they  were  thwarted  by  the  Interven- 
tion of  the  Pope  In  behalf  of  "holy  liberty" 
in  discussion.  The  bishops  who  had  private- 
ly or  secretly  believed  In  the  need  of  sweep- 
ing reforms  were  astonished  to  find  them- 
selves m  a  majority  and  tacitly  assured  of 
papal  support.  The  future  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  now  becomes,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  doubt,  since  It  will  depend  upon 
the  views  and  disposition  of  Pope  John's 
successor;  but  the  dynamic  forces  released 
at  last  years  sessions  of  the  Council  cannot 
well  be  arrested. 

Another  great  surprise  was  the  encyclical 
called  "Mater  et  Maglstra"  dealing  with  the 
economic  problems  of  the  world  in  such 
length  and  detaU  as  to  make  it  one  of  the 
longest  papal  documents  ever  promulgated. 
Many  Interpreted  it  as  a  tacit  approval  of  the 
socialistic  tendencies  of  the  modern  state, 
even  though  socialism  in  all  its  forms  had 
t>een  severely  condemned  by  some  of  Pope 
John's  immediate  predecessors.  An  even 
greater  surprise  was  the  Popes  attitude  to- 
ward the  rulers  of  Soviet  Russia,  his  polite 
response  to  the  blrfllday  greetings  of  Premier 
Khrushchev,  the  audience  granted  to  Alexel 
Adzhubei.  the  reported  promise,  as  the  price 
for  the  attendance  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
observers,  that  the  question  of  communism 
would  not  be  raLsed  in  the  council.  Two 
years  before  his  elevation  to  the  papacy.  Car- 
dinal Roncalli,  as  patriarch  of  Venice,  had 
denounced  the  "opening  to  the  left"  as  an 
alliance  with  "the  deniers  of  God  and  the 
oppressors  of  human  liberty."  but  as  Pope 
he  was  represented  as  favoring  the  policies 
of  Slgnor  Panfani.  Certain  passages  in  the 
encyclical  "Pacem  in  Terrls"  have  been  in- 
terpreted in  some  quarters  as  admitting  the 
possibility  under  certain  circumstances  of 
the  peaceful  coexistence  of  Christianity,  and 
communism,  and  some  members  of  the  right 


have  gone  so  far  as  to  blame  this  encyclical 
for  the  startling  gains  of  the  Coiximunlsts  in 
the  recent  Italian  elections. 

The  validity  or  fallacy  of  these  criticisms 
of  papal  policy  must  await  the  Judgment  of 
time.  It  is  well,  however,  to  remember  that 
Pope  John's  techniques  of  diplomacy  were 
not  learned  in  the  papal  secretariat,  "but  in 
his  intimate  daily  contacts  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  many  of  them  alien 
in  culture  as  well  as  religion.  He  said  him- 
self that  he  remained  aU  his  life  a  parish 
priest  at  heart  and  that  all  his  diplomatic 
activities  were  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
pastoral  love.  As  he  put  it  in  his  first  ad- 
dress to  the  Venetians; 

"Providence  took  me  away  from  my  native 
village  and  led  me  to  travel  the  roads  of  the 
world  east  and  west,  bringing  me  In  touch 
with  peoples  of  different  religions  and  ideol- 
ogies, and  in  contact  with  acute  and  threat- 
ening social  problems.  Safeguarded  by  mv 
loyalty  to  the  principles  of  Catholic  belief 
and  morality.  1  have  tried  to  preserve  my 
calm  and  balance  while  investigating  and 
evaluating  things  and  persons  about  me,  ever 
concerned  more  with  that  which  unites  than 
that  which  divides  and  gives  rise  to  differ- 
ences." 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  4,  1963 1 
The  Pope  of  Goodwill 
John  XXIII  was  a  Supreme  Pontiff  who 
made  history.  He  will  not  be  Just  one  more 
name  in  a  long  list  going  back  to  St. 
Peter. 

For  us.  who  lived  with  him  in  time,  his 
brief  but  extraordinarily  fruitful  pontificate 
had  a  personal  quality  that  touched  Catholic 
and  non-Catholic  alike.  The  countless  mil- 
lions all  over  the  world  who  followed  his  last 
agony  responded  to  the  man,  the  human 
being,  who  died  as  sublimely  as  he  lived.  It 
was  a  great  heart  that  ultimately  gave  way — 
resigned,  serene,  humble. 

Yet  the  extraordinary  tenacity  was  still 
there  in  the  little  he  could  still  do  and  say 
to  assure  the  perpetuation  of  the  idea  be- 
hind the  ecumenical  cotmcil  that  he  called 
last  autumn  and  should  be  resumed  this  fall. 
He  was  determined  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  historically  so  doctrlnally  exclusive, 
should  work  to  bring  all  humanity,  all  races, 
all  religions,  closer  to  each  other  than  they 
have  ever  been.  Unity,  as  Pope  John  knew", 
was  a  far-off  goal:  but  anyone  who  travels 
around  the  United  States  or  Europe  or  Latin 
America  these  days  can  only  be  Impressed  at 
the  progiess  thus  far  made  toward  religioxis 
harmony  and  understanding.  The  Pope 
seemed  to  have  caught  at  the  flood  one  of 
those  tides  in  the  affairs  of  men.  It  will 
surely  flow  onward  to  make  oiur  tormented 
age  a  little  less  divided. 

His  pontificate  will  be  long  remembered 
for  its  deep  Impact  on  ctirrent  social,  politi- 
cal, and  even  economic  history.  His  essen- 
tially liberal  attitude  toward  politics  wui 
remarkable.  Even  In  questions  of  religious 
statement  he  made  changes  In  prayers  and 
rites  that  carried  a  broad  and  tolerant  vision 

The  encyclical  "Mater  et  Maglstra"  of  1961 
Is  already  having  as  great  an  influence  on 
working  conditions  and  the  social  attitudes 
of  business  and  labor  as  did  Leo  XIII's 
"Rerum  Novarum"  of  1891.  No  document  of 
our  times  is  more  apposite  to  contemporary 
problems  or  more  socially  advanced. 

The  other  encyclical  of  Pope  John's  that 
stirred  the  world  was  his  recent  "Pacem  in 
Terris."  Addressed  to  men  of  all  religions  and 
political  persuasions,  even  the  Communist-s. 
it  is  essentially  a  plea  for  universal  peace, 
and  a  formulation  of  the  means  to  reach  the 
goal  of  a.  worldwide  and  united  political 
community.  The  vast,  bold  sweep  of  the 
Ideas,  and  the  humanity  that  p)ervaded  the 
whole  encyclical.  Immediately  stamped  it 
with  the  seal  of  greatness. 

This  was.  then,  by  any  reckoning,  an  ex- 
traordinary   pontificate    as    he    was    a   trulv 
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extraordinary  Pontiff.  It  has  always  been  an 
Impressive  feature  of  the  Roonan  Catholic 
Church  that  some  of  its  noted  Popes  came 
from  the  most  humble  surroundings.  An- 
gelo  Ronc&lU  was  the  son  of  a  poor  Lombard 
sharecropper.  He  remained  a  down-to-earth 
man.  with  a  good  sense  of  humor,  a  love  of 
Ufe  emd  a  simplicity  that  was  both  genuine 
and  deceiving  because  it  masked  a  depth  of 
wisdom  and  understanding  that  could  only 
come  from  long  study,  thought,  experience — 
and  a  noble  charsurter. 

He  will  be  mourned  by  many  more  than 
those  who  hold  the  same  faith,  because  he 
gave  something  good,  useful,  even  precious, 
to  an  era  that  needed  his  qualities  and  his 
gifts  moat  desperately 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  it  has 
been  said  that  there  can  be  no  recon- 
structed society  without  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  individuals.  Probably  the  great- 
est force  in  the  world  in  bringing  about  a 
reconstruction  of  the  human  heart  and 
the  human  mind  in  the  interest  of  a 
sweeter  and  better  ordered  society  is  the 
light  that  shines  in  the  heart  and  in  the 
mind  of  a  highly  spiritual  person. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to 
have  a  private  audience  with  His  Holi- 
ness Pope  John.  I  was  both  entranced 
and  deeply  Impressed  by  the  spiritual 
vigor  and  the  spiritual  force  of  the  man. 

Wherever  he  might  be.  he  was  a  shin- 
ing light  that  touched  every  heart  and 
every  mind.  So  he  became  a  great  force 
for  the  Illumination  of  the  world  and  for 
greater  understanding  As  a  leader  he 
will  be  missed,  and  he  will  be  mourned 
as  a  great  driving  force  for  a  better 
world. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
join  Senators  who  are  paying  tribute  to 
Pope  John  XX3II.  for  in  all  truth  he  was 
a  great  man  of  peace.  Regardless  of 
nationality,  religion,  geographical  loca- 
tion, or  national  origin,  men.  women,  and 
children  mourn  his  passing  The  loss  of 
his  voice  and  wisdom  at  a  time  like  the 
present  comes  at  a  critical  moment  when 
we  desperately  need  his  type  of  vision. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  pay  tribute  to  the  late  pontifT  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  His  Holiness 
Pope  John  XXIII.  But  even  more  we 
express  our  deepest  sympathies  upon  the 
passing  of  one  of  the  most  beloved  and 
popular  figures  of  modern  times. 

Angelo  Giuseppe  Roncalli.  born  to  the 
peasantry,  manned  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  having  died  in  the  Chair  of 
Peter,  has  won  a  firm  and  abiding  place 
not  only  in  the  hearts  of  the  900  million 
adherents  of  his  faith  but  in  the  hearts 
of  men  of  all  faiths  around  the  globe 

W.ille  the  world  waited  apprehensively 
for  death  to  gain  its  inevitable  advantage 
over  the  stout  resistance  of  His  Holiness, 
there  was  a  sense  of  universal  sorrow 
felt  by  millions  because  the  man,  who 
had  done  so  much  to  strengthen  Chris- 
tian unity,  while  acting  as  the  faithful 
shepherd  over  his  own  flock,  would  soon 
be  forced  to  cease  his  valiant  work.  The 
world  experienced  an  overwhelming  re- 
gret that  Pope  John  XXIII  should  not 
live  to  continue  this  same  effort  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  .'^hort  time  ho 
stood  as  the  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth. 
Pope  John  had  many  outstanding  ac- 
complishments to  his  credit.     In  a  vig- 


orous show  of  energy  which  belled  his  77 
years,  he  set  out  to  adapt  his  church's 
whole  life  and  position  to  the  vast 
changes  In  science,  economics,  and  poli- 
tics that  characterize  the  modem  world. 
By  convening  the  first  ecumenical  coun- 
cil in  almost  a  century  he  set  in  motion 
ideas  and  forces  which  will  have  uni- 
versal application  for  men  the  world 
over.  The  man  who  set  out  to  endow 
the  Christian  faith  with  a  new  spirit,  a 
new  Pentecost,  lived  just  long  enough  to 
see  this  feast  commemorating  the  birth- 
day of  his  church,  celebrated  on  its  li- 
turgical calendar. 

This  new  spirit  which  the  Roman 
pontiff  sought  to  infuse  aimed  not  only 
at  modernizing  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
at  combating  the  disunity  and  misunder- 
standing which  have  often  divided  the 
world's  established  religions  in  the  past. 
Representatives  of  all  denominations 
were  invited  to  observe  the  ecumenical 
councils  proceedings.  Unlike  many  of 
Its  predecessors,  this  council  was  not 
called  specifically  to  combat  heresy  but 
to  gain  the  opinions  of  Catholic  prelates, 
who  though  separated  by  thousands  of 
miles,  face  the  same  problems  which  the 
evolution  of  modern  history  has  created. 
Pope  John  will  be  particularly  remem- 
bered as  a  great  humanist  and  as  a 
great  innovator,  who  often  overlooked 
customary  precedents  which  he  felt 
might  hinder  closer  contact  with  his 
flock  TTiis  good  shepherd  was  known 
on  numerous  occasions  to  have  left  the 
confines  of  the  Vatican  to  visit  orphan- 
ages, jails,  churches,  and  schools. 

In  his  brief  reign  the  ruler  of  the 
world's  largest  religious  institution  re- 
ceived 32  heads  of  state,  more  than  any 
other  pontiff.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  era  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  he 
welcomed  the  ruler  of  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Church,  the  first  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  since  1500.  the  first  prelate 
of  the  U.S.  Episcopal  Church,  the  first 
moderator  of  the  Scottish  Kirk  and  the 
first  Shinto  high  priest. 

Pope  John  will  live  on  in  the  pages  of 
history  as  the  Pope  of  peace,  who.se  fre- 
quent pleas  have  crossed  national  bound- 
aries drawing  sympathetic  responses 
from  such  traditional  enemies  as  the 
head  of  the  atheistic  Communist  state. 
"Pacem  In  Tenis."  his  encyclical,  pre- 
sents a  liberalized  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  securing  peace  consistent  with  the 
dogmatic  principles  of  earlier  papal  pro- 
nouncements on  the  subject. 

Seldom  has  the  world  been  so  power- 
fully influenced  in  so  short  a  time  by  a 
figure  of  such  humble  and  unassuming 
a  stature,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  sel- 
dom will  a  human  being  be  mourned  by 
so  many  of  the  earth  s  citizens  To  the 
Catholic.  John  XXIII  was  the  kind 
father,  who  has  fostered  a  closer  rela- 
tionship between  clergy  and  laity;  to 
Christians  In  general  he  will  bo  remem- 
bered as  the  gentle  pastor  who  embraced 
all  of  God's  children  within  his  ministry: 
to  men  of  Jewish  faith  he  will  .stand  out 
as  the  protector  who  rescued  so  many  of 
their  number  from  death  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War;  and  to  the  world  at  large 
he  represented  the  spirit  of  fraternity 
incarnate,  the  constant  reminder  that 
we  are  all  members  of  the  same  human 
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family  The  long  vigil  in  St.  Peter's 
Square  has  ended,  but  the  memory  of 
the  lasting  contribution  which  Angelo 
Giuseppe  Roncalli  gave  to  the  world  wll] 
Imger  long  after  his  successor  has  been 
chosen 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President,  the 
world  lost  a  great  and  gentle  man  yester- 
day in  the  passing  of  Pope  John  XXIll 
He  was  a  leader  who  had  the  touch  of  the 
common  man  and  whose  life  was  an  in- 
spiration to  all  who  have  faith  in  God. 

Po|)e  John  has  left  his  imprint  upon 
mankind.  His  humility  and  his  dedica- 
tion to  tolerance,  mutual  understanding 
and  world  peace  will  inspire  all  of  us  to 
be  a  better  people. 

He  was  a  man  who  relished  progress 
founded  on  unchanging  principles.  The 
unquestioned  was  not  above  questioning 
of  his  keen  and  realistic  mind. 

His  philosophy  of  life  was  summed  up 
last  November  25.  his  81st  birthday: 

Any  day  Is  a  good  day  to  be  born,  and  any 
day  Is  a  good  day  to  die.  We  have  arrived 
at  the  start  of  our  82d  year  Will  we  arrive 
at  the  end  of  it?  We  are  not  excessively 
concerned. 

And  on  another  occasion,  when  his 
ecumenical  council  was  uppermost  on  his 
mind.  Pope  John  said: 

One  year  is  not  a  long  time  I  may  not  be 
here,  but  If  I'm  not  there  certainly  will  be 
another   Pope 

The  concern  expressed  by  leaders  of 
all  faiths  up>on  his  approaching  death 
is  testimony  to  the  love  and  esteem  he 
enjoyed 

Pope  John's  compassionate  encyclical, 
•  Peace  on  Earth."  will  remain  as  his 
monument  to  mankind.  It  was  a  dec- 
laration of  constitutional  principles,  call- 
ing on  governments  and  peoples  every- 
where to  strive  not  only  for  social 
betterment  but  for  universal  peace.  In 
it,  he  coupled  his  understanding  of  the 
dangers  of  the  Communist  world  with  his 
prayerful  hope  that  it  may  yet  be  saved. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  men  of  aU  faiths  have  reason 
to  mourn  the  passing  of  Pope  John 
XXIII.  The  world  will  truly  be  an 
emptier  place  without  him 

His  personal  example  of  compassion 
goodness,  and  love  was,  and  I  hope  will 
be.  an  enduring  Inspiration  to  us  all  In 
this  troubled  world.  His  frequent  visits 
to  schools,  hospitals,  orphanages,  and 
prisons  were  truly  human  and  ennoblini; 
acts. 

Pope  John  not  only  provided  extraor- 
dinary and  contemporary  leadership 
of  his  church,  he  also  worked  tirelessly 
to  heal  the  breaches  and  promote  unity 
among  all  Christian  faiths.  j 

Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  te.<?tament 
to  hi.s  greatne.ss  was  the  pontiff's  la.st 
and  greatest  encyclical,  "Peace  on 
Earth."  which  was  significantly  ad- 
dressed not  only  to  members  of  thf 
Cathohc  faith,  but  to  "all  men  of  ^'ood- 
will." 

As  the  New  York  Times  described  it. 
it  was  one  of  the  "most  profound  and 
all-embracing  formulations  of  the  road 
to  universal  peace  that  has  ever  been 
written." 

Mr  President,  it  would  be  a  fitting 
honor  to  Pope  John  if  we  all   as  Individ- 
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uals,  were  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the 
tasks  and  the  goals  set  forth  in  this 
monumental  encyclical. 

Mr.  McINTyRE.  Mr.  President, 
every  person  on  the  face  of  God's  earth 
who  has  love  in  his  heart  and  a  feeling 
for  his  fellow  man,  deeply  mourns  the 
death  of  Pope  John  XXIII. 

This  noble  and  humble  man,  bom  of 
peasant  stock,  rose  in  his  lifetime  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  And,  yet,  he  seemed  never  to 
have  left  the  common  people.  By  his 
words  and  deeds  he  showed  that  he 
loved  them  and  was  one  with  them. 

His  earnest  desire  for  closer  ties  with- 
in world  Christianity  reflected  a  deep 
belief  In  the  brotherhood  of  man.  His 
heartfelt  pleas  for  peace — so  eloquently 
stated  in  his  encyclical — will  stand 
immortal.  In  this  great  document.  Pope 
John  called  upon  each  of  us  to  rise  above 
the  differences  of  belief  and  race,  and 
to  realize  that  we  are  Inseparably  bound 
together  by  our  common  humanity. 

Tlie  Pope  felt  that  If  we  are  to  survive 
In  this  thermonuclear  age,  we  must  seek 
out  that  which  we  have  in  common 
rather  than  that  which  separates  us.  In 
his  brief  days  as  Pope,  John  XXIII  has 
left  us  much  to  think  about  and,  if  we 
are  to  survive,  act  upon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mi.ssouii.     Mr.  President, 
long  expectation  has  not  dulled  the  grief 
the  world  feels  at  the  death  of  i»ope  John 
XXni.     Angelo  Giuseppe  Roncalli,  son 
of   a   poor   farmer,  child   In   a   family 
of   10.   lived   all  his  hfe   in   a  warmly 
affectionate  relationship  with  all  those 
about  him.  particularly  with  those  most 
in  need  of  friendship  and  help.    As  Pope, 
he  used  both  his  official  position  and  his 
personal  charm   to   aid   and   encourage 
the    poor    and    prisoners,    to    establish 
warm,    friendly   relations    between   the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Jews,  to  im- 
prove  the  position   of  Ncproos  in  pre- 
dominantly white  regions,  and  to  con- 
tinue and  extend  Pope  Pius  XII 's  policy 
of  building  up  the  native  clergy  and  the 
native   hcirarchy    in    Asia    and    Africa. 
Both  before  and  since  his  elevation  to 
the  Papacy.  Pope  John  showed  a  sensi- 
tive concern  for  the  orthodox  and  other 
separated  oriental  churches.    More  than 
any   Pope    for   centuries    past,    he    has 
reached  out  in  friendship  and  goodwill 
toward  the  Protestant  churches  of  the 
world.    He  has  received,  in  private  audi- 
ence, the  highest  ecclesiastical  officials 
of  some  of  the  major  Prote.stant  denomi- 
nations, meeting  them  on  the  common 
ground  of  Christian  faith,  mutual  char- 
ity, and  human  friendliness. 

Pope  John's  character  was  such  as  to 
remind  one  of  the  riddle  of  Samson,  in 
the  Book  of  Judges.  "Gut  of  the  eater 
came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strons 
came  forth  sweetnes.s."  Pope  John's 
every  word  and  action  seemed  to  come 
out  of  the  calm,  jovial  confidence  of  a 
man  big  in  all  sen.ses  of  the  word;  out  of 
a  richness  in  experience  and  knowledge, 
out  of  unflinching  couiafic.  out  of  un- 
qualified kindness,  and  out  of  a  strong 
Christian  faith. 

By  his  apix)intmcnts  of  new  bishops 
and  cardinals,  by  his  reonjanization  of 
offices  and  staffs  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
by  his  selection  of  persons  for  canoniza- 
tion or  bcatiflcation,  and  by  hi.s  encycli- 
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cals  and  other  messages.  Pope  John  has 
striven  consistently  and  vigorously  to- 
ward the  strengthening  of  the  Church's 
influence,  as  well  as  to  the  liberalization 
of  its  typical  attitudes.  He  has  partic- 
ularized and  expanded,  in  his  encyclical, 
"Matter  et  Maglstra."  the  Church's  doc- 
trines on  the  relations  of  labor  and  cap- 
ital, adding  significantly  to  the  conti-ibu- 
tions  of  Leo  XIII,  in  "Rerum  Novanom." 
and  of  Plus  XI.  in  "Quadragesimo  Anno." 
In  his  latest  encyclical,  "Pacem  In  Ter- 
ns." he  has  made  what  may  well  prove 
to  be  a  great  stride  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  ideal  expressed  in  the  title 
of  the  letter,  "Peace  on  Earth." 

In  taking  office,  Pope  John  expressed 
the  hope  that  his  pontificate  would  be 
characterized  by  Its  pastoral  nature;  and 
this  hope  has  been  fulfilled  to  a  remark- 
able extent.  He  has  been  an  approach- 
able Pope,  to  staff  and  servants  in  the 
Vatican,  to  visitors  in  imprecedented 
numbers.  He  has  been,  to  an  unimagina- 
ble degree,  a  real  pastor  to  his  pai-ish- 
ioners  in  the  "Vatican,  and  a  real  bish- 
op to  those  who  belong  to  his  diocese 
of  Rome.  To  each  individual  he  has 
known  In  his  long  and  varied  life,  and 
to  each  region  and  country  with  which 
he  has  been  associated,  he  has  main- 
tained ties  of  the  waimest  affection. 
With  the  universal  mourning  for  his 
death  we  mingle  our  gratitude  that  so 
good  a  man  has  been  able  to  exert  his 
Influence  so  powerfully  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  world.  May  his  memory 
long  inspire  us  to  imitation  of  his  splen- 
did character. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  pay  my  personal  tribute  to  Pope 
John  XXIII.  My  chlldien  and  I  had  an 
opix>rtunity  to  see  this  great  leader  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  an  audi- 
ence In  Rome  not  so  many  months  ago. 
First,  the  humbleness  and  absolute 
charm  of  the  pontiff  was  most  impressive 
not  only  to  me  but  also  to  my  young  chil- 
dren. He  was  the  embodiment  of  the 
kind  of  graciousness  and  loving  kindness 
with  which  his  name  is  properly  identi- 
fied In  the  world. 

Though  It  is  too  early  to  make  a  his- 
torical appraisal,  I  believe  Pope  Jotm  will 
go  dowTi  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary Popes  who  has  ever  reigned 
because  of  his  calling  together  the  Ecu- 
menical Council,  dedicated  to  bringing 
down  the  walls  between  faiths.  Devout 
as  he  was,  the  Pope  recognized  that  it 
could  be  done  without  jeopardizing  in 
any  way  the  doctrine  or  integi-ity  of  his 
own  church,  which  is  jealous  of  its  doc- 
trine and  integrity,  or  that  of  any  other 
church. 

I  hope  the  endeavor  will  be  continued 
by  Pope  Johns  successors.  It  is  most 
promising  for  all  mankind.  It  is  very 
much  part  of  the  great  encyclical  on 
peace,  which  the  Pope  signed,  entitled 
"Pacem  in  Tcriis."  which  forever  identi- 
fies him  in  that  field. 

In  his  encyclical  on  peace,  I  know  of 
no  greater  contribution  that  the  Pope 
himself  could   have  made   to  what  he 

hoped  was  the  embodiment  of  his  reign 

his  effort  to  bring  down  the  barriers  of 
an  adverse  relation.ship  between  faiths. 
The  faiths  are  monolithic  in  their  belief 
in  God  and  their  convictions  on  morality. 


So  may  it  be.  I  pray  only  that.  In  mem- 
c^y  of  this  dear  and  devoted  human  be- 
ing who  graced  our  earth,  his  work  may 
be  continued.  That  work  i<  very  much 
of  a  piece  with  the  moral  challenge  in 
the  civil  rights  field,  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  and  which  is  essential 
to  the  future  of  mankind. 

Mr.  MOR5E.  Mr.  President,  every  hu- 
man being  who  has  sipped  from  the  cup 
of  Idealism  of  Pope  John,  and  each  one 
of  us  who  has  been  inspired  by  hope  and 
faith  in  a  Divine  Being,  is  a  better  human 
being  because  Pope  John  lived. 

Many  memorials  and  tributes,  and 
many  monuments  of  one  kind  or  another 
will  be  erected  to  his  memory.  In  my 
opinion,  the  monument  that  will  last  will 
be  the  record  of  his  living,  his  ideals,  and 
his  spiritual  faith.  I  feel  that  the  best 
tribute  I  can  pay  to  this  great  human 
being  is  to  express  my  belief  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  Chi-ist-like  men  of 
our  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Piesident,  today 
our  thoughts  and  our  prayers  are  cen- 
tered on  the  late  Pope  John  XXm. 

The  death  of  Pope  John  takes  from  us 
the  outstanding  leader  in  the  cause  of 
peace  and  Christian  unity. 

The  world  will  always  be  better  for 
the  fact  that  he  walked  among  us, 

John  XXin  was  elevated  to  the  papacy 
at  an  advanced  age.  He  was  not  sup- 
posed to  leave  a  large  mark  on  world 
history.  But  he  has.  He  broke  new 
ground  in  many  areas,  and  became  in 
less  than  a  few  years,  one  of  the  most 
beloved  of  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
church. 

He  left  the  confines  of  the  Vatican  to 
mingle  with  the  people.  He  convoked  the 
ecumenical  council,  in  which  the 
church  has  taken  the  lead  in  unity  among 
believers  in  Christ.  He  was  an  aposUe 
of  tolerance,  of  peace,  and  of  piety  all 
of  which  are  so  important  to  Catholicism 
in  the  modern  world. 

The  vicar  of  Christ  is  not  a  ruler  of 
nations  or  a  commander  of  armies.  The 
world  nevertheless  looks  to  him  for 
leadership.  Joseph  Stalin  once  asked 
"How  many  divisions  has  the  Pope?"' 
His  question  showed  he  did  not  realize 
what  could  be  done  by  the  militant  mo- 
bilization of  faith.  The  Communists 
have  since  learned  this  as  they  failed  to 
take  over  Italy.  Fiance.  South  Vietnam, 
and  other  Catholic  countries. 

Pope  John  was  a  great  human  being 
and  a  great  Pope.  Men  and  women  of  all 
faiths  can  best  show  their  appreciation 
of  him  by  carrying  forward,  in  their  own 
lives,  the  ideals  he  held  so  dear. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a  resolu- 
tion, which  is  being  submitted  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
SENl,  minority  leader,  and  myself,  as 
acting  majority  leader. 

I  send  the  resolution  to  the  desk  and 
a.sk  for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  151)  was  read, 
as  follows : 

Kcxolred.  That  the  Senate  has  received 
with  profound  sorrow  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Pope  John  XXIIT. 
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Resolved.  That  the  Senate  sympathizes 
with  the  communicants  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  In  thla  country  and  abroad 
upon  the  death  at  a  preeminent  spiritual 
leader  who  endeared  himself  to  peoples  of 
ail  nations  and  all  faiths  by  his  untiring  ef- 
forts to  promote  xinlty  among  religions,  to 
advance  the  dignity  of  the  Individual,  and  lo 
maintain  International  j>eace. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Papal  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Vatican  City. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 
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HEROISM  ON  THE  SNAKE  RIVER 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  recent- 
ly returned  to  Washington  from  a  won- 
derful weekend  In  Wyoming,  where  I  at- 
tended the  premiere  of  an  exciting  new- 
film  entitled  "Spencer's  Moimtain.  "  The 
setting  is  at  Jackson  Hole  and  the 
Tetons  of  our  West. 

During  the  visitation  there  occurred 
what  might  have  been  a  very  serious  in- 
cident that  turned  out  happily. 

In  one  of  our  tourist  attractions,  a 
boat  trip  down  the  Snake  River,  one  of 
the  raftB  collapsed.  Five  foreign  news 
correspondents  were  thrown  into  the 
icy  waters  of  the  Snake  River.  One 
swam  ashore,  two  were  rescued  by  an- 
other raft,  and  one  of  the  other  cor- 
respondents was  going  under.  A  young 
Wyoming  lad  by  the  name  of  Francis 
Fox  dove  into  the  water  and  saved  that 
man's  life. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  his  courage  and  bravery.  I  hope  that 
one  of  the  appropriate  organizations  will 
consider  him  as  a  candidate  for  a  cita- 
tion for  heroism. 


MAKING  DEMOCRACY  WORK 
BETTER 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  several 
months  ago  I  launched  a  program  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming  designed  to  compen- 
sate for  the  penalty  that  we  in  the  won- 
derful Rocky  Mountain  area  sometimes 
pay  for  being  so  far  from  the  Nation's 
Capital.  As  a  former  schoolteacher.  I 
have  been  impressed  with  the  oppor- 
tunity that  students  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  East  have  to  come  to  Washington 
and  study  democracy  in  action  in  this 
greatest  living  laboratory  of  free  govern- 
ment. 

In  an  effort  to  fill  the  gap  that  exists 
in  the  West  because  of  the  distance,  we 
instituted  among  the  high  school  stu- 
dents of  our  State  an  essay  contest  on 
the  subject  "How  To  Make  Democracy 
Work  Better."  The  two  winners  of  that 
contest  were  to  spend  a  week  in  Wash- 
ington In  a  Senate  internship,  where 
they  could  observe  the  workings  of  our 
representative  government  at  first  hand. 

I  am  happy  to  note  the  presence  in 
the  gallery  today  of  the  two  State  win- 
ners of  that  contest.  They  are  Miss 
Jean  Ahems.  of  Torrington.  Wyo..  and 
Mr.  Courtney  Johnson,  of  Cheyerme. 
Wyo.  Both  of  thoce  students  are  dis- 
tinguished   leaders    in    their   respective 


high  schools.  Jean  was  the  valedictorian 
of  her  class.  Courtney,  ranking  second, 
was  admitted  to  Harvard  University  for 
the  continuation  of  his  academic  career. 

I  should  like  to  read  one  or  two  of  the 
thoughts  that  those  two  brilliant  young 
leaders  have  written  in  their  essays. 

For  example,  in  her  essay  Jean  wrote 
that^ 

Each  of  us  must  have  the  freedom  to  work 
out  his  destiny  under  the  protection  of  rule 
by  law.  and  we  must  strengthen  that  frame- 
work of  law  against  any  encroachment  •  •  *. 
We  must  act  ever  to  broaden  the  base  of 
power  and  prevent  Us  falling  Into  the  hands 
of  the  few. 

Courtney  in  his  essay,  which  was  en- 
titled "The  Moment  of  Truth."  reminds 
us  that  the  right  of  countless  Americans 
to  discriminate  among  ideas,  to  engen- 
der individual  thoughts,  and  to  exercise 
all  the  freedoms  inherent  in  the  Consti- 
tution constitute  one  main  freedom — the 
tool  of  our  democracy.  That  freedom 
is  the  tool  for  true  thinking  individual- 
ism. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  Pi-esident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  an  additional  30 
seconds. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  .so  ordered. 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  essays  of 
these  two  outstanding  Wyoming  high 
school  students  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Making    Democract    Work    Better 
The  Greeks  had  words  for  it      The  words^ 
E>emo6  means  "the  people."  and  kratetn.  "to 
rule."  and  It  Is  from  these  that  we  derive  our 
word  democracy. 

In  a  true  democracy  all  the  citizens  of  a 
country  meet  together  to  make  their  own 
laws.  This  pure  form  of  democracy  has  sel- 
dom existed  long  in  history  and  is  impossible 
on  any  large  scale  in  modern  society.  The 
closest  we  can  approach  It  today  Is  in  our 
town  meetings  where  any  man  can  be  heard, 
and  the  right  of  dissent  Is  cherished  As  we 
use  the  term  today,  democracy  means  a  rep- 
resentative government  In  which  the  people 
elect  others  to  make  the  laws  and  conduct 
affairs  for  the  common  good 

Democracy  Is  a  relatively  new  form  In  tlie 
history  of  the  world's  governments,  as  it  re- 
mained for  the  new  world  to  develop  the 
democracy  we  know  today  In  the  17th  cen- 
tury the  Pilgrims  fled  the  autocratic  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  but  their  first  attempt  at 
government  was  a  form  of  communism.  This 
proved  to  be  unsuccessful  and  was  aban- 
doned In  the  Massachusetts  Buy  Colony  the 
Puritans  first  lived  under  totalitarianism 
which,  however,  was  soon  given  up  in  dis- 
gust. Our  forefathers  tested  these  other 
systems  of  rule,  but  each  was  discarded  and 
finally  began  the  evolution  of  our  democracy. 
Lincoln's  definition,  government  "of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people" 
has  become  the  answer  we  give  when  asked: 
"What  is  democracy?" 

Government  of  the  people  means  Just  that 
We  bow  to  the  will  of  the  majority  as  that 
will  Ls  expressed  In  our  laws.  But  there 
are  matters  In  which  the  Government,  by 
law.  cannot  Interfere  Our  minority  rights 
are  protected  We  have  the  basic  and 
eesentlal  freedoms  of  speech  and  of  assembly. 
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freedom  from  fear  and  from  want.     Obser 
vatlon  of  our  laws  and  respect  for  our  coun' 
try  and  Its  flag  Is  the  foundation  for  maklne 
democracy   work.  ^ 

If  democracy  ts  to  be  truly  a  government 
by  the  people,  then  all  the  people  are  to 
participate.  This  obviously  cannot  be.  The 
immature,  the  Incompetent,  noncltizens 
and  others  should  not  be  allowed  this  priv- 
ilege and  responsibility.  These  aie  legally 
denied  the  vote  There  are  others  that  are 
Illegally  denied  the  vote  There  is  a  blot  on 
our  national  character,  and  an  Important 
one  it  is.  especially  In  the  eyes  of  the  newly 
Independent  countries  of  the  African  and 
Asian  blocs.  Before  we  can  hold  our  na- 
tional head  up  high,  before  we  can  gain  the 
total  respect  of  l.irge  sections  of  the  world 
we  must  erase  thLs  blot.  Segregation,  north 
or  south  In  oiu-  land  of  the  free,  is  not  de- 
mocracy. Therefore,  the  first  step,  the  very 
first  step,  toward  making  democracy  better 
is  to  make  it  work  for  everyone.  We  do  not 
have  a  large  Negro  population  in  wonderful 
Wyoming,  but  I  would  like  to  think  that 
the  people  with  darker  skins  could  be  as 
easily  assimilated  into  our  society  as  the 
Spanish-Americans  have  been. 

The  second  step  Is  that  having  the   right 
to  vote,  the  privilege  of  governing  ourselves. 
we  must  exercise  that  right.     The  percent- 
age of  registered  voters  to  qualified  voters  is 
shameful,  and  the  percentage  of  actual  vot- 
ers to  registered  voters  Is  even  more  so.     The 
argument  that  "my  vote  doesn't  count  that 
much"  Is  a  myth  which  has  been  disproved 
time  after   time   and   most   recently   by  the 
close  gubernatorial  race  in  Minnesota  where 
the    result   was    decided    by   a    difference    of 
only    91     ballots.     Almost    any    election    we 
have    had   in   this   country  could   have   been 
swung  the   other   way  by  the   vote  of  those 
who    neglected    their    right,    their   privilege, 
their  responsibility,  their  very  duty  to  vote 
The    vote    should    be    an    informed    vote, 
however.     Thus,    the    third   step    in    making 
democracy  work  better  is  Improving  our  ed- 
ucational   standards.     We     must    strive    to 
make  our  educational  system,  already  one  of 
the  best  in  all  the  world  and  in  all  of  history, 
even  better  and  more  encompassing.     Inten- 
sification of  studies;    perhaps  less  emphasis 
on    extra-curricular    activities;     deeper    and 
more  thorough  courses  in  history,  in  geog- 
raphy, in   world  government,  and  in  Amer- 
ican government — national.  State,  and  local; 
Indoctrination    in   the   principles   and   func- 
tions   of    democracy;     all    these    should    be 
stressed    in    our   currlculums.     School    spon- 
sored   visits    to    legislative    bodies    in   session 
would  be  informative.     Boys"  State  and  Girls 
State   give    wonderful   opportunities   to   take 
part    in    government-ln-actlon.     Instruction 
in    the    actual    working    of    the    totalitarian 
forms  of  government,  as  well  as  their  theories, 
should  be  Included  so  that  we  might  be  bet- 
ter prepared  to  resist  subversion 

The  fourth  step  Is  to  encourage  people  to 
express  their  convictions  To  Impress  upon 
them  the  realization  that  public  policy  is 
greatly  Infiuenced  by  letters  to  their  con- 
gressional representatives,  that  speaking  up 
at  public  gatherings,  that  letters  to  the  ed- 
itor, that  active  participation  in  government, 
in  society,  and  in  business  associations  Ls 
the  responsibility  of  each  of  us.  The  ques- 
tioning of  oppressive  laws,  of  closed-dtxjr 
negotiations,  of  secret  treaties,  or  of  devious 
methods,  will  tend  to  eliminate  abuses  of 
positions  of  power  If  all  of  us  withhold 
our  opinions,  our  ideas,  our  criticisms,  how 
can  democracy  succeed'  Expressing  our- 
selves will  make  democracy  work  better 

Government  for  the  people  does  not  mean 
paternalism  nor  the  imperious  decrees  of  a 
despot  Each  of  us  must  have  the  freedom 
to  work  out  his  destiny  under  the  protection 
of  rule  by  law.  and  we  must  strengthen  that 
framework  of  law  against  any  encroachment 
"Eternal  vigllence  is  the  price  of  freedom;" 
we  must  be  eternally  vigilant.     Our  sy.stem 


of  rule  has  cost  the  honor,  the  fortunes,  and 
the  lives  of  literally  countless  unsung  he- 
roes. We  must  not  allow  their  sacrifices  to 
have  been  fruitless.  No  government  In  the 
political  history  of  mankind  was  more  de- 
signed to  benefit  the  little  man.  We  must 
protect  It.  we  must  cherish  It,  we  must  act 
ever  to  broaden  the  base  of  power  and  pre- 
vent Its  falling  Into  the  hands  of  the  few. 
We  do  this  by  active  participation,  by  at 
least  an  interest  in.  and  an  understanding 
of  local,  national,  and  International  issues. 
The  rights  of  minorities  are  protected,  we 
must  be  zealoxis  for  the  maintenance  of 
those  rights.  There  Is  no  establishment  of 
religion  nor  restriction  of  the  practice  there- 
of; we  must  t>e  tolerant.  We  must  not  be 
Impatient  of  the  delays  in  legal  procedures — 
safeguards  have  been  established  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  most  humble  of  our  fel- 
lows; we  must  respect  those  safeguards, 
those  rights.  We  must  analyze  the  motives 
of  the  demagogue  and  the  motivation  be- 
hind any  line  of  propaganda;  we  must  be 
aware.  We  must  accept  the  right  and  the 
duty  to  dissent  against  Injustice  or  unfair- 
ness of  any  kind.  We  must  uphold  the 
American  way. 

Somehow,  somehow,  we  must  enliven  oiu" 
patriotism;  we  must  more  actively  stimulate 
pride  in  our  country,  its  accomplishments, 
its  potential,  its  real  heroes  past  and  present. 
Basically  this  lies  within  the  province  of 
our  educational  system.  Yet  we  cannot  be 
only  nationalistic  in  our  thluklng.  We  have 
been  abundantly  blessed  by  the  Creator  to 
whom  all  our  people  and  their  leaders  have 
acknowledged  debt,  and  we  have  a  moral  ob- 
ligation to  share  that  endowment.  Making 
democracy  work  better  cannot  be  a  selfish 
for-ourselves-only  thing.  We  must  help 
other  peoples  to  achieve  the  freedoms,  the 
prosperity,  the  advantages  that  we  have. 
First,  by  setting  the  example  and  thereby 
proving  that  democracy  Is  the  closest  yet  to 
an  ideal  government.  Second,  by  providing 
technical  aid,  by  sharing  the  advances  we 
have  achieved  In  medicine,  in  agriculture,  in 
mass  production,  and  in  mass  markets,  we 
can  help  the  newly  emerging  nations  to 
achieve  their  destiny  as  rapidly  as  they  are 
able  to  assimilate  this  help.  This  Is  making 
democracy  work  better  for  the  whole  wide 
world.  But  we  must  always  remember  that 
democracy,  like  charity,  begins  at  home,  and 
we  must  not  kill  the  well  chicken  to  make 
broth  for  the  sick  chicken.  We  can  be  too 
profligate  of  our  substance  and  lose  all  in 
the  end. 


The  Moment  of  Truth 

Scientists  tell  us  that  time  Is  a  constant 
in  our  universe.  They  say  that  the  duration 
of  each  second,  each  hour,  or  each  year  has 
remained  the  same  from  the  Stone  Age  to 
this  modern  age  of  the  atom  This  concept 
of  constant  time  may  be  useful  when  solving 
a  problem  in  space  technology,  but  when 
deahng  with  the  humanities,  with  history, 
philosophy,  or  government,  each  moment  of 
time  no  longer  has  a  set  value.  Instead  of 
being  measured  by  the  swing  of  a  scientist's 
pendulum,  each  historical — or  rather,  let's 
call  this — each  abstract  moment  of  time  rep- 
resents not  only  an  historical  event,  but  also 
a  moment  of  decision,  or  a  moment  of  in- 
spiration of  a  new  idea.  Let's  now  think  of 
each  abstract  moment  of  time,  not  by 
length,  as  measured  by  the  scientist,  but  by 
the  event  Itself  taking  place  in  this  time. 
This  Idea  of  abstract  moments  fits  precisely 
the  subjective  connotations  of  our  constitu- 
tional democracy;  the  historical  moment 
represents  an  event  in  our  history;  the  mo- 
ment of  decision  indicates  our  privilege  to 
dLscrlmlnate  among  various  ideas  and  to 
choose  our  own  beliefs;  and  the  moment  of 
inspiration  denotes  the  opportunity  we  have 
for  original  thought.  What's  even  more  im- 
portant, though.  Is  that  moment  when  each 


person  truly  Identifies  his  responsibilities 
and  ideals  with  the  opportunities  provided 
by  our  democracy;  this  Is  the  moment  of 
truth. 

One  hundred  seventy-six  years  ago  dele- 
gates from  12  of  the  13  Colonies  gathered 
at  the  Constitutional  Convention — one  of 
the  truly  great  historical  moments.  The 
Articles  of  Confederation  under  which  the 
new  Nation  had  been  living  had  proved  in- 
adequate, for  they  had  failed  to  give  any 
real  power  to  the  National  Government,  and 
the  Nation  was  suffering  from  the  exploits 
of  the  individual  States.  It  was  the  job 
of  the  Convention  to  devise  a  sound  nntional 
structure.  At  this  meeting  James  Madison 
said,  "We  are  framing  a  system  we  wish  to 
last  for  ages,  and  one  that  might  decide  for- 
ever the  fate  of  Republican  government." 
Also  at  the  Convention,  Gouveneur  Morris 
of  Pennsylvania  commented,  "'Gentlemen 
must  extend  their  views  beyond  the  present 
moment  of  time."  And  this  they  did.  When 
the  delegates  devised  the  Constitution,  they 
set  up  a  sound  democracy,  a  democratic 
structure  not  subject  to  ephemeral  notion. 
But  they  tempered  its  protective  rigidity 
with  provision  to  modify  Judiciously  or  to 
abolish  existing  laws  and  to  create  new  laws, 
as  the  need  arose.  Article  V  of  the  Consti- 
tution allowed  for  the  addition  of  amend- 
ments— major  changes  in  national  law.  In 
fact,  the  entire  structure  of  our  democratic 
framework  provided  for  prudent  change, 
modification,  and  interpretation  of  laws 
through  the  executive,  legislative,  and  Ju- 
dicial branches  of  Government.  For  exam- 
ple, only  3  years  after  the  Constitution  was 
ratified,  it  was  amended  for  the  first  time 
with  10  guarantees  of  freedom — the  Bill  of 
Rights.  In  1935,  when  the  Nation  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a  program  of  social  In- 
surance and  public  assistance.  Congress 
passed  the  Social  Security  Act.  And.  less 
than  a  decade  ago,  our  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided the  red-hot  issue  of  school  integration. 
Yes.  when  the  delegates  framed  the  Consti- 
tution they  extended  their  views  beyond 
their  present  moment  of  time,  leaving  for 
posterity  the  responsibility  to  preserve  the 
Nation  whose  structure  they  had  fashioned 
and  to  adapt  this  Nation  prudently  to  their 
own  needs.  And  by  leaving  this  democracy 
in  the  hands  of  posterity,  they  left  It  in  the 
hands  of  each  American. 

What  an  Imposing  responsibility  It  is  for 
you  and  for  me,  for  each  citizen,  to  have,  by 
law.  an  integral  part  In  the  Government — to 
have  the  responsibility  of  making  our  already 
smooth  running  democracy  work  even  bet- 
ter. But  this  responsibility  need  not  be  so 
formidable  if  the  full  opportunities  under 
the  Constitution  are  realized  and  taken  ad- 
vantage of.  Our  national  laws  provide  basic 
freedoms;  we  have  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  religion,  freedom  from  unjust  pun- 
ishment, freedom  to  choose  our  officials  and 
leaders— to  name  Just  a  few.  In  short,  we 
have  the  freedoms  to  live  without  fear  and 
to  make  the  most  {xjsslble  out  of  our  autono- 
mous government.  Yet  all  these  freedoms 
inherent  In  the  Constitution  propound  one 
main  freedom,  the  tool  of  our  democracy: 
that  each  citizen  has  the  right  to  his  own 
personal  thoughts,  his  own  way  of  living.  If 
our  Government  weren't  organized  to  this 
end  of  freedom  of  f>ersonal  beliefs,  do  you 
suppose  you  could  find  a  Communist  Party 
of  America,  a  John  Birch  Society,  a  Kiwanis 
Club,  or  even  a  Democratic  or  Republican 
Party?  Freedom  of  personal  beliefs  in  our 
democracy  Is  the  keynote  of  the  second  and 
third  types  of  abstract  moments:  the  mo- 
ment of  decision  or  discrimination,  and  the 
moment  of  inspiration.  Being  exp>06ed  to 
divergent  ideas  instead  of  to  the  single  gray 
fact  of  collectivism  or  socialism,  our  thoughts 
are  sometimes  shocked,  but.  we  have  the 
chance  to  sample,  to  savor,  to  evaluate,  to 
choose  or  to  reject,  and  to  Interpret  ideas. 


In  much  the  san:ie  way  as  we  sample  new  or 
exotic  foods  at  a  restaurant,  so  we  sample 
ideas  freely  and  Indulge  In  fresh  thought 
through  books  and  newspapers,  radio  and 
television,  and  through  uncurbed  discussion. 
Ideas  are  to  be  tasted,  and,  as  Francis  Bacon 
said  of  books,  "some  few  to  chewed  and 
digested."  By  this  liberal  exposure  to  a 
smnrgnsbord  of  ideas  the  individual  can  pick 
out,  what  he  want,s  from  life.  And  by  se- 
locting  an  idea  from  "here  and  there  and 
over  there.  "  and  by  putting  these  together, 
often,  by  a  mysterious  process  called  origi- 
nality, he  can  come  up  with  a  fresh  new 
thought,  a  provoking  idea.  In  a  moment  of 
in.spiratlon.  This  right  to  countless  mo- 
ments to  discriminate  among  ideas  and  the 
right  to  engender  individual  thought — the 
right  to  a  moment  of  discrimination  and  the 
right  to  a  moment  of  inspiration — together 
form  the  complex,  basic  freedom  inherent  In 
our  democracy,  the  freedom  which  is  the  tool 
for  true  thinking  Individualism.  This  In- 
dividualism Is  the  primary  Ingredient  for 
making  democracy  work  better.  But  In 
order  for  this  Individualism  to  have  more 
than  a  stereotyped  significance,  the  thought 
of  each  true  Individual  must  be  the  result  of 
his  crwn  search  for  self-Identity — a  search  to 
sample,  to  evaluate,  to  seek  out,  and  then  to 
choose  what  he  wants  from  life:  whether  he 
wishes  to  be  a  Communist  or  a  Democrat, 
whether  he  wishes  to  be  an  agnostic  or  a 
Christian,  or  whether  he  wishes  to  experi- 
ment freely  in  life  and  form  his  own  original 
set  of  standards.  When  a  person  achieves 
this  cardinal  thought  for  himself,  then  he 
experiences  the  greatest  of  all  moments — the 
moment  of  truth.  And  In  our  democracy  of 
free  thought,  anyone  can  find  his  moment  of 
truth. 

Our  Nation  is  constructed  on  this  basis  of 
Individual  moments,  for  the  divergent  opin- 
ions and  ideas  of  the  populace,  as  a  whole, 
adapt  and  build  our  system  of  ever-changing 
laws.  This  has  been  true  for  175  years.  To- 
day we  are  still,  as  Madison  said  so  long  ago. 
"framing  a  system  which  we  wish  to  l£ist 
for  ages  "  When  modifying  our  laws  for 
the  good  of  the  democracy  we  mtist  think 
and  "extend  our  views  beyond  the  present 
moment  of  time."  That  is,  with  objective 
strictness  as  to  keeping  with  basic  consti- 
tutional principles  and  with  subjective  per- 
sonal Judgment,  we  must  consider  a  new 
proposal  or  Idea,  not  on  its  present  merit 
alone,  but  on  its  potential  and  on  Its  prob- 
ability of  future  repercussions. 

Now  we  are  at  the  apex  of  democratic  exist- 
ence. But  think  for  a  moment  about  the 
words  of  Dr.  John  Stambaugh,  vice  chancel- 
lor of  'Vanderbllt  University:  "The  historical 
cycle  of  the  body  politic  indicates  that  man 
progresses  from  bondage  to  spiritual  faith, 
from  spiritual  faith  to  courage,  from  cour- 
age to  freedom,  and  from  freedom  to  abun- 
dance. Then  comes  the  waning,  from  abun- 
dance to  selfishness,  from  selfishness  to 
apathy,  from  apathy  to  dependency,  and  from 
dependency  right  back  Into  bondage  again"  ' 
To  Insure  that  our  democracy  will  continue 
to  improve  and  will  not  face  this  mortifying 
degradation — to  make  democracy  work  even 
better  than  It  already  is  working — each  citi- 
zen must  identify  his  responsibility  to  find 
his  own  Individually  significant  part  under 
our  constitutional  structure.  Some  may  say. 
"Oh,  come  on  now;  all  this  sounds  fine,  but 
what  can  I  really  do  to  serve  my  country 
and  to  make  democracy  work  better?"  The 
answer  with  a  profound,  unselfish  desire  for 
both  the  immediate  and  future  good  of  the 
Nation — a  true  desire  to  make  our  democ- 
racy work  better — realize  deeply  the  histor- 
ical, discriminatory,  and  inspirational  mo- 
ments In  your  life  and  In  those  of  others' 
lives,  experience,  taste,  and  interpret  life  to 
the  fullest,  and  carefully  choose  your  own 
Ideals  so  that  each  mcHnent  In  your  life  is 
a  moment  of  truth. 
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THE  OOP  A  PARTY  WITHOUT  A 
POLICY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
months  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
selectivity  In  the  attacks  mounted 
against  the  administration  by  members 
o/  the  opposition  party.  It  Is  apparent 
that  there  Is  lacking  in  this  year  a  so- 
called  "safe  Issue"  with  which  they  can 
harass  the  party  in  pow  er. 

An  excellent  summation  of  the  dilem- 
ma I  refer  to  Is  contained  tn  a  column 
written  by  Marquis  Childs  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Wednesday  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  column  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thi   OOP   A   Partt   WrrHouT  a   Polict 
(By  Marqula  Chllda) 

Except  for  a  few  Individuals  speaking  on 
their  own.  Uie  Republican  Party,  the  party 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  emancipation,  has 
taken  no  clear  stand  on  the  outstanding  do- 
mestic Issue  of  the  day — Integration  versus 
segregation.  To  a  few  Republicans  acutely 
concerned  with  the  dilemma  of  their  party 
this  seems  a  striking  Ulustratlon  of  failure 
after  failure  to  take  advantage  of  wide-open 
opportunities  that  arise  from  a  vulnerability 
of  a  Democratic  administration  following  a 
hesitant  and  compromising  line. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  candi- 
dates and  who  Is  to  be  the  GOP  presidential 
nominee  In  1964,  But.  putting  aside  the 
power  of  a  Democratic  President  running  for 
reelection.  If  the  Republicans  cannot  pull  to- 
gether on  some  major  issues,  and,  eqvially 
Important.  If  they  cannot  seem  to  offer  a 
constructive  alternative,  the  value  of  the 
nomination  Is  a  large  question  mark. 

A  bit  of  dialog  In  the  Senate  restaurant 
the  other  day  polnfed  this  up: 

"Don't  you  know."  one  of  the  workers  in 
the  GOP  vineyard  asked  a  leading  Republican 
Senator,  "that  'Bull'  Connor  (Eugene  Connor, 
until  last  week  Birmingham's  police  com- 
missioner) Is  the  Democratic  national  com- 
mitteeman from  Alabama?  Couldn't  you 
make  a  lot  out  of  that?  Doesn't  It  show  the 
bind  the  Democrats  are  In?" 

"Yes.  I  know  that's  true."  the  Senator  re- 
plied, "but  you  see  Im  afraid  a  lot  of  our 
people  down  there  feel  the  same  way  about 
the  race  question  as  'Bull'  Connor." 

In  both  the  Senate  and  House  Republicans 
have  voted  heavily  against  principal  ad- 
nUnlstratlon  measures.  This  promises  to 
prevail  through  the  present  session.  Efforts 
of  moderates  such  as  Senator  Clifford  Case. 
of  New  Jersey,  to  line  up  a  minority  to  push 
for  urban  renewal  and  other  programs,  about 
which  President  Kennedy  U!ks  much  with 
Uttl©  or  no  result,  invariably  fall.  The  reg- 
ulars are  simply  not  Interested  and,  with  the 
old  club  spirit  predominating,  they  tend  to 
intimidate  the  moderates. 

Lq  private.  Republlcains  keenly  aware  of 
the  party's  history,  speak  gloomily  of  1964. 
They  cannot  forget  what  happened  In  1936. 
That  was  the  GOP  s  alltlme  low  Repub- 
licans based  their  campaign  on  opposition 
to  every  New  Deal  measure  with  attack,  at- 
tack, attack.  That  same  sound  comes  from 
the  Republican  minority  In  Congress  today. 
The  difference  today  U  that  foreign  policy 
Is  a  big  laaue  while  It  was  not  30  years  ago. 
An  outslae  blunder  -or  simply  a  bad  turn 
of  fate  In  a  precarious  world — could  put  the 
administration  on  the  spot.  But  It  could 
also  put  the  Nation  In  Jeopardy  and  the  re- 
sponse might  be  to  rally  around  present 
leadership. 


The  second  difference  Is  the  threat  of  de- 
fection by  the  Democrats  In  the  South.  Tlie 
Republican  dllen\ma  here  la  acute.  The 
g.ilns  they  have  made  la  the  Deep  South 
have  been  moetly  thanks  to  conservatives 
who  see  the  Democratic  Party  as  a  radical  and 
an  tntegratlonlat  party.  A  candidate  and  a 
platform  tailored  for  them  could  never 
carry  the  1,5  or  20  SUtea  with  large-scale 
Industrial  development 

Gov.  Nelson  R<jckefeUer  would  have 
a  better  chance  than  any  of  the  candidates 
so  far  talked  about  to  win  Negro  support  and 
iittr.ict  moderates  and  independents  in  the 
cities.  But  the  formidable  reaction  agaln.'5t 
his  remarriage  for  the  time  being  has  put 
him  virtually  out  of  the  picture. 

The  party  faithful  love  Senator  Barrt 
GouDWArr*.  Conceivably  his  supporters  can 
carry  through  their  plans  to  combine  dele- 
gates from  the  South.  Midwest,  and  the 
Mountain  States  to  nominate  him.  But  al- 
most no  one  believes  he  could  be  elected. 

Since  Gov,  William  Scranton.  of  Penn- 
sylvania, has  successfully  kept  out  of  the 
glare  of  discussion,  this  leaves  at  the  mo- 
ment Gov  George  Romney.  of  Michigan, 
The  feeling  Is  growing  that  In  the  end  he 
win  be  the  nominee.  In  the  Elsenhower 
tradition  of  a  nonpolltlcal  citizens  assault 
on  the  problems  of  Government,  he  has  with 
his   attractive  personality  wide  appeal. 

In  1936  President  Roosevelt  talked  about 
Issues  8i\rcely  at  all.  If  only  because  he 
seemed  to  feel  no  pressure  t<3  discuss  the 
great  unflnlshed  ta.sk  before  America,  he 
moved  across  the  country  like  a  benevolent 
bishop  visiting  his  diocese.  In  November  he 
carried  every  SUte  except  Maine  and  Ver- 
mont. 

One  thing  rides  high  In  President  Ken- 
nedy's consideration — to  win  by  a  much 
larger  margin  than  the  squeak  of  1960,  With 
no  positive  pressure  of  the  great  Issues  of 
the  day  In  a  year  of  prosperity  he  might  con- 
clude It  would  be  shrewd  to  emulate  the 
Roosevelt  approach. 
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GROWING      SUPPORT     FOR     77JE 
YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  I  di- 
rect the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  growing  support  for  the  Youth  Em- 
ployment Act  recently  passed  by  this 
body  and  now  being  considered  for  action 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

A  recent  poll  taken  by  my  Minnesota 
colleaffue.  Representative  Ancher  Nel- 
SEN,  Indicated  that  67  percent  of  the 
respondents  m  this  predominantly  rural 
area,  approved  of  the  proposal  to  set 
up  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps. 

In  addition,  our  office  has  received  a 
considerable  amount  of  mail  in  support 
of  tlie  proposal  from  professional  people, 
judges,  social  workers,  probation  officers 
and  law  enforcement  officials  who  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  this  legislation 
in  attacking  the  problem  of  hich  school 
dropoutvS  and  juvenile  delinquency. 

In  a  statement  to  the  Beverly  Evening 
Times.  Beverly.  Mass.,  Police  Chief  Ed- 
ward Aucone.  has  pinpointed  the  urgen- 
cy for  passage  in  the  House  of  the  Youth 
Emplo>-ment  Act  His  words,  come  from 
the  background  of  many  years  of  experi- 
ence In  the  law  enforcement  field  and 
dcalmg  with  juvenile  delinquency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  from  the  Beverly 
Evening  Times  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remark.s. 

As  I  noted  during  the  floor  debate  on 
the  Youth  Employment  Act,  the  outpour- 


ing of  public  support  in  favor  of  this 
legislation  was  most  gratifying.  During 
the  Senate  hearings  on  S.  1.  60  public  and 
private  witnesses  appeared  in  support  of 
the  Youth  Elmployment  Act;  one  lone 
witness  appeared  in  dissent.  Dozens  of 
other  organizations  filed  supporting 
statements ;  two  statements  were  filed  in 
opposition.  There  was  a  most  impressive 
Kalaxy  of  witnesses  supporting  the  Youth 
Employment  Act. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  this  support  con- 
tinues to  grow.  I  indeed  hope  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  can  give  the 
Youth  Employment  Act  prompt  consid- 
eration. This  legislation  offers  our  coun- 
try a  historic  opportunity  to  begin  mak- 
ing inroads  in  the  national  crisis  over 
jobless  youth. 

Th^re  beinc:  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the   Beverly   Evening   Times,   Beverly 

(Mass,)  May  16.  1963) 

CHiiir  AucoNt  Asks  Suppobt  or  Youth 

Employment  BitL 

Police  Chief  Edward  Aucone  today  called 
\ipon  the  citizens  of  Beverly  to  contact  their 
Congressman  and  urge  him  to  vote  favorably 
for  the  youth  employment  and  conservation 
bill  which  will  provide  work  and  training  op- 
portunities for  our  young  Americans. 

Chief  Aucone  said:  "TTils  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  April  10  and  It  Is  expected  to  go 
before  the  House  In  the  Immediate  future; 
therefore  It  Is  Important  that  you  write  or 
wire  your  Congressman  Immediately. 

"Favorable  House  action  on  the  youth 
employment  and  conservation  bill  will  pro- 
vide work  and  training  for  youths  from  the 
ag"  of  16  through  21. 

"Members  of  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  win  receive  »60  a  month  In  wages. 
They  will  be  given  lodging,  board,  work 
clothes,  tools  and  equipment,  medical  and 
other  neces-sitles.  The  corpsmen  wlU  be  un- 
der the  direct  supervision  of  adult  conserva- 
tionists, foresters,  rangers,  and  others. 

"They  will  work  on — and  receive  train- 
ing tn — various  Jobs  and  projects  Involving 
general  areas  as  eroelon.  stream  control,  re- 
foresU\tlon.  and  construction  of  outdoor  rec- 
reation and  camp  facilities. 

"In  addition,  the  corjismen  will  be  given 
technical  training  and  educational  skills 
through  classroom  periods  after  work  hours. 

'The  youth  conservation  program  acts 
both  as  a  preventive  of  youth  delinquency 
and  as  a  needed  asset  in  the  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources, 

"The  need  for  these  projects  is  now,  and 
It  Is  an  extremely  pressing  need.  Kindly  ask 
your  Congressman  to  give  these  Presidential 
reconunendations  priority  and  swiXt.  hearty 
endorsement." 


MONGERS  OF  HATE  AND  HYSTERL\ 

Mr,  STFNNIS.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  3,  1963.  the  Evening  Star  published 
an  editorial  by  the  columnist  William 
S.  White  entitled  "Mongers  of  Hate  and 
Hysteria,  '  The  editorial  puts  in  proper 
per.spective  many  of  the  points  as  well 
as  the  principles  in  controversy  in  rela- 
tion to  the  racial  tensions  now  raging 
throughout  our  Nation. 

Mr.  White  is  always  objective  in  his 
thinking  and  in  his  presentations.  He 
has  rendered  a  service  to  the  Nation  in 
the  writing  of  the  editorial. 

In  order  that  the  editorial  might  have 
wider  distribution  and  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  of  Congress,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC)   Evening  Star, 
Junes,  1963) 

MoNCtR-s  OF   Hate  and   Hystekia 

(By  William  S,  White) 

This  country,  which  has  not  in  fact  ever 
been  very  strong  on  hatred.  Is  being  warned, 
rightly  If  excessively,  against  the  "merchants 
of  hate," 

We  ought,  however,  to  be  alerted  to  an- 
other sort  of  merchant,  too.  This  Is  the 
monger  of  hysteria  and  the  peddler  of  a 
double-thick  based  upon  double  standards 
of   truth   and  objectivity. 

All  over  this  land  he  Is  suddenly  overstat- 
ing and  inflaming,  rather  than  sensibly 
seeking  to  abate,  tlie  current  racial  tensions 
of  the  United  States, 

To  say  that  these  are  ugly  tensions  is  to 
say  the  truth.  To  "warn"  as  many  are  do- 
ing as  though  on  signal,  that  these  tensions 
are  the  foreshadowlngs  of  national  revolu- 
tion Is  to  speak  Inflammable  falsehood.  But 
this  dangerous  falsehood  can  become  danger- 
ous reality  11  the  hysteria  monger  Is  not 
quieted  or  will  not  quiet  himself  and  so 
cease  bellowing  "fire  "  In  a  crowded  national 
theater. 

For  now  he  is  raising  demands  not  sim- 
ply for  the  Just  vindication  of  the  Negro's 
actual  rights.  He  Is  demanding  the  creation, 
for  the  Negro  alone,  of  false  rights  which 
are  not  now,  and  never  have  been  In  all 
the  long  centuries  of  an  Anglo-American 
concept  based  on  orderly  freedom,  the  rights 
of  anybody  at  all. 

Falrmlnded  men — and  being  fair  now 
requires  fairness  to  the  majority  as  well  as 
to  the  minority  and  fairness  also  to  consti- 
tutional truth — will  agree  that  the  actual 
rights  thus  far  denied  the  Negro  must  be 
granted  to  him.  These  actual  rights  Include 
the  ballot  and  an  equal  opportunity  In  all 
the  public  facilities — the  schools,  the  parks, 
transportation,  and  so  on. 

But  they  do  not  Include  and  will  never 
Include — unless  the  Kennedy  administration 
Is  to  seek  that  destruction  through  Congress 
or  the  Svipreme  Court — the  destruction  of 
the  most  ancient  and  Irreplaceable  right  of 
man  In  an  open  society.  This  is  the  right 
of  privacy  outside  his  public  obligations. 
Including  the  private  operation,  wise  or 
unwise,  of  private  property. 

If  a  shopkeeper  can  be  compelled  by  un- 
exampled Federal  force  to  serve  all  who  ap- 
pear there  and  If  on  refusing,  his  business 
can  be  disrupted  with  Federal  blessing  by 
demonstrators  swarming  In  from  the  streets, 
the  Institution  of  private  property  Is  finished. 
When  the  Institution  of  private  property  Is 
finished,  personal  privacy  Is  finished. 

The  lawyer  who  prefers  to  choose  his 
clients — or  his  clerks — can  find  his  law  office 
seized  and  occupied  by  those  he  has  rejected. 
So  can  the  doctor.  So  can  any  editor  or 
other  professional  man.  The  employer  un- 
doubtedly can  be  told  whom  to  fire  and 
whom  he  must  not  fire. 

Private  property  and  private  attitudes, 
however  sourly  run  the  one  and  however 
wrong  the  other,  are  not  public  utilities  nor 
publicly  established  and  pald-for  enterprises. 
They  are  not  buses  on  which  all  are  free  to 
ride  by  dropping  In  a  dime. 

And  take  note  of  this:  This  Is  no  longer 
simply  a  problem  for  the  South,  that  region 
of  minority  economic  power,  minority  po- 
litical power,  and  minority  oplnlonmaklng 
power.  So  long  the  South  has  been  the  very 
safe,  and  very  rewarding,  whipping  boy  for 
the  hysteria  monger  comfortably  established 
far  from  the  scene  of  tortured  dilemma. 

But  no  more.  Invol%'ed  here  Is  all  of  this 
country  and  every  man  In  It.  of  every  color. 


For.  consciously  or  not,  the  hysteria  mon- 
ger— that  collective  symbol  for  demagogic 
politicians  and  emotionally  transfixed  opin- 
ion molders — Is  reaching  for  something  far 
different  from  equal  Justice  for  minorities. 
He  Is.  consciously  or  not,  reaching  for  the 
end  of  orderly  freedom. 

And  he  Is  doing  so  by  a  blackmail  of  fear; 
fear  that  unless  administration  and  Con- 
gress submit,  they— the  Negroes— will  turn 
In  violence  upon  their  country. 

This  Is  more  than  a  libel  on  the  Negro  race. 
This  Is  creating  an  Intolerable  either  or  cli- 
mate alien  to  all  that  this  Nation  Is. 

A  terrible  issue  Is  being  approached  not  on 
such  criteria  as  what  In  fairness  and  lawful- 
ness should  be  done,  but  rather  upon  what 
must  be  done  lest  "they"  bring  anarchy 
and  revolution. 

Let  those  who  ceaselessly  warn  of  what 
must  be  done  pause  before  It  Is  altogether 
too  late  and  ask  themselves: 

Am  I  really  warning,  or  am  I  Inciting 
violence  and  thus  repaying  past  Injustice  to 
one  minority  with  Immense  and  Irreparable 
future  Injvistlce  to  aU  Americans  and  to  the 
American  vision  of  unity  In  diversity  which 
Is  the  greatest  gift  In  all  history  to  free 
government? 


COMMUNISTS  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  for  Collective  Security  re- 
cently directed  an  open  letter  to  the 
President  concerning  U.S.  i>olicy  toward 
Cuba.  The  letter  was  printed  in  the 
Hartford.  Conn..  Courant  of  April  29  and 
has  been  particularly  called  to  my 
attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  first  step  toward  an  eflfective 
Cuban  pobcy  is  a  widespread  public 
understanding  of  the  issues  involved  and 
the  threat  that  is  presented  to  our  Na- 
tion and  this  hemisphere  by  Soviet 
troops  securely  stationed  90  miles  from 
our  shores.  In  my  judgment,  this  letter 
clearly  explores  the  issues  that  we  must 
consider,  and  offers  a  number  of  pro- 
posals for  policy  initiatives.  Without 
fully  endorsing  all  that  is  contained  in 
the  letter,  I  believe  it  is  a  constructive 
contribution  to  national  thinking  on  the 
subject.  I  hope  it  will  have  full  consid- 
eration from  our  policj'makers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  open  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, signed  by  Roderick  Stevens,  Sr..  be 
printed  following  my  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Policy  fob  Cuba 
To  the  EorroR  of  the  Courant: 

Communism  has  secured  a  firm  foothold 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  through  the 
military  buildup  In  Cuba  by  Soviet  Russia. 
The  United  States  is  therefore  confronted 
with  a  choice  between  the  use  of  force  as  by 
Invasion,  the  acceptance  through  inaction  of 
coexistence  with  Cuban  communism  con- 
trolled by  Soviet  Russia,  and  effective  coun- 
teraction. Aerial  observation,  to  learn  what 
Is  happening  in  Cuba  cannot  reveal  con- 
cealed troops,  penetrate  prepared  camouflage, 
or  monitor  submarine  delivery  of  military 
supplies.  Whether  or  not  there  are  defen- 
sive or  offensive  weapons  in  Cuba  presenting 
a  military  threat  to  countries  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  fact  remains  that,  even  If 
Russian  military  forces  are  withdrawn,  Cuban 
Infiltrators,  and  guerrUlas  will  have  been 
trained  for  the  Invasion  and  subversion  of 
Latin  American  countries.     Subversion   Is  a 


form  of  aggression  and  can  be  psychological 
as  well  as  physical — Czechoslovakia  was 
uiken  over  by  the  Communists  without  the 
firing  of  a  single  shot. 

The  most  Important  means  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  communism  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  whose 
purpose  Is  to  assist  each  country  to  raise  Its 
standard  of  living  by  attacking  the  basic 
problems  of  poverty,  disease,  and  illiteracy. 

Tlie  United  States,  however,  should  call 
for  an  Immediate  meeting  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  and  urge  it  to  take 
measures,  short  of  the  use  of  force,  to  deal 
with   the  Cuban   situation. 

Following  are  suggested  proposals  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Organization  of  American 
States; 

Control  the  movement  of  individuals  to 
and  from  Communist  countries,  especially 
Cuba. 

Sever  telegraphic  and  telephonic  commu- 
nication and  airplane  service  between  the 
member  states  and  Cuba. 

Forbid  the  use  of  ports  of  member  states 
to  vessels  trading  with  Cuba. 

Establish  a  Spanish  language  radio  station 
for  standard  broadcasting  Into  Cuba. 

Jam  radio  propaganda  from  Cuba. 

Prevent  the  flow  of  Communist  propaganda 
through  the  malls. 

Eliminate  the  right  of  asylum  on  univer- 
sity campuses  where  pro-Communists,  many 
of  whom  take  courses  only  to  foment  agi- 
tation, cleiim  near-Immunity  from  arrest. 

Urge  the  cotmtrles  of  the  free  world  to 
reduce  and  possibly  discontinue  their  pur- 
chase of  sugar  from  Cuba. 

Roderick  Stephens,  Sr., 
Vice     Chairman,     Policy     Committee, 
committee   for   Collective   Security. 

New  York,  NY. 


SUPPORT  FOR  CHURCH-RELATED 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  support  for  the  9  percent  of 
American  students  in  religiously  sup- 
ported secondary  schools  and  colleges 
and  the  13  percent  in  church-related  ele- 
mentary schools  is  a  veritable  thicket  of 
thoi'ns  that  has  too  long  prevented  ac- 
tion on  needed  priorities  in  F^eral  aid 
to  education.  The  Congress  has  been 
under  attack  for  its  failure  to  grasp  these 
thorny  branches  and  clear  a  path  to  edu- 
cational betterment  for  our  citizens. 

Last  week  our  colleague  Senator  Ribi- 
coFF  made  bold  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
He  introduced  bills  that  would  provide 
a  $1,500  income  tax  deduction  for  parents 
of  college  children  and  deductions  of  SlOO 
for  each  child  in  a  private  secondary  or 
elementary'  school.  He  further  proposed 
Federal  recognition  of  the  concept  of 
shared  time,  whereby  children  in  church- 
related  schools  may  use  public  school 
facilities  for  special  purposes.  He  advo- 
cated assistance  for  special-purpose  in- 
struction and  laboratory  equipment, 
teacher  training,  auxiliary  services  such 
as  school  lunches  and  bus  transportation, 
and  assistance  to  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Senator  Ribicoff's  bills  re- 
veal a  nice  understanding  of  constitu- 
tional limitations  and  a  most  enlightened 
awareness  of  the  problems  of  church - 
related  and  private  educational  institu- 
tions, 

I  commend  him  for  his  forthright  ap- 
proach to  this  issue.  I  warmly  support 
the  carefully  drawn  programs  he  has 
studied,  prepared,  and  advocated  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.     It  is  my 
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strong  hope  that  his  bold  Initiative  may 
receive  the  support  It  must  have  if  the 
needs  of  church-related  schools  are  to  be 
met  and  this  tiresome,  harmful  issue  laid 
to  rest  where  it  can  no  longer  distract  us 
from  the  important  objective  of  adequate 
education  for  all  Americans. 


APPLICATION     OF    THE    ALLIANCE 
FOR  PROGRESS  TO  MEXICO 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  illuminating  discussions 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  which  I  have 
seen  in  some  time  appeared  in  a  recent 
"Letter  to  Maine"  prepared  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  that 
State  (Mr.  McskieI. 

The  observations  in  the  letter  are  the 
result  of  a  visit  Senator  Muskie  made 
to  Mexico  as  a  member  of  the  Third 
Interparliamentary  Conference  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  The 
Senator  follows  a  cogent  summary  of 
the  general  concepts  of  the  Alliance  with 
a  penetrating  analysis  of  their  applica- 
tion in  Mexico. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
clear  and  concise  and  very  well  written 
letter  to  Maine  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
so  it  may  be  remd  all  the  way  from  Maine 
to  Hawaii. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LETTtn  TO  Maine  From  Scnatob  Muskik 

US.  Seuate. 
Washington.  DC.  April  8.  1963. 
DcAB  Fmknds:  For  the  past  several  weeks, 
political  events  In  Canada,  culminating  In 
the  general  election  this  week,  have  drawn 
our  attention  to  the  north.  There  we 
watched  our  friendly  neighbors,  entangled 
In  domestic  Lasues.  reflecting  their  frustra- 
Uon  over  the  econonUc  and  military  Impact 
of  the  dominating  U.S.  presence.  Very  simi- 
lar frustrations  Influence  our  friends  to  the 
south  In  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Both 
countries  are  basically  friendly  toward  us. 
Nevertheless,  even  good  friends  can  fall  out 
unless  there  is  continuing  effort  to  resolve 
our  differences. 

From  March  15  to  24.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Third  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  We  met  with  our  Mexl- 
ctm  counterparts  in  Guanajuato,  located 
2S0  nUles  northwest  of  Mexico  City. 

The  agenda  Included  :  ( 1 1  An  appraisal  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress;  (2)  a  perspective 
on  the  Alliance  for  Progress;  (3)  specific 
mutual  problems  Including  tourism,  border 
trade.  Mexican  migratory  farmworkers,  and 
cultural  exchange;  and  (4>  peace,  disarma- 
ment, collective  security  and  lnternatlon.il 
relations.  Sep.nrate  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  each  of  these  four  general  areas 
I  served  on  the  first  committee.  We  were 
provided  with  an  Instantaneous  translation 
of  everything  said  by  our  Mexican  counter- 
parts so  that  the  discussions  moved  along 
rapidly.  The  talks  were  friendly,  but  re- 
markably frank  and  even  blunt  on  both  sides. 
The  purpose  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
which  my  committee  discussed,  is  to  promote 
economic  development  in  Latin  America  and 
to  insure  that  the  fruits  of  that  development 
are  equitably  distributed.  The  concept  of 
the  .\lllance  was  announced  by  President 
Kennedy.  Subsequently  It  was  formalized  at 
Punta  Del  Estp,  Uruguay,  on  August  16,  1961. 
All  Latin  An^erlcan  countries,  except  Cuba, 
became  partners  In  the  .MHance.  Thus,  each 
of  these  countries  has  pledsred  Itself  to  In- 
ternal reforms  which  are  needed  if  the  fruits 


of   economic   growth    are    to   be    distributed 
equitably. 

Why  are  the  objectives  of  the  AlUance  for 
Progress  Important?  Poverty.  Igncvance.  dis- 
ease, oppression  breed  discontent  and  unrest, 
which  undermine  pwlitlcal  stability  and  con- 
stitute an  Invitation  to  Communist  Infiltra- 
tion. The  turbulent  and  revolutionary  his- 
tory of  Mexico  la  illustrative  of  the  explosive 
forces  which  can  be  generated  when  the 
masses  of  the  people  are  forced  to  live  at 
less  than  subsistence  levels  without  hope  for 
Improvement.  The  revolution  of  1910-17 
was  the  result  of  Ju.'st  such  an  explosion. 
The  Government  of  Mexico  ever  since  h.is 
devoted  itself,  with  fluctuating  success,  to- 
wtird  the  objective  of  closing  the  gap  between 
the  very  rich  and  the  very  p^xw-.  In  efl^ect.  It 
had  been  pursuing  the  objectives  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  the  past  century. 

The  economic  growth  of  Mexico  during  the 
past  20  years  has  been  phenomenal.  Indus- 
trial production  has  gone  up  160  percent, 
agricultural  production  up  180  percent,  and 
real  national  Income  up  170  i>ercent.  Not- 
withstanding this  growth,  however,  the  lot 
of  the  very  poor  is  still  very  poor.  The  av- 
erage per  capita  Income  In  rural  Mexico  today 
is  $100  per  year,  and  in  urban  Mexico  Is  $400 
per  year. 

Three  objectives  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment seem  to  me  of  particular  Importance 
in  Mexico's  future:  (1)  agrarian  reform;  (2) 
tax  reform;  and  (3)  educational  reform. 

Agrarian  reform  Is  the  redistribution  of 
land  by  breaking  up  the  large  feudal  estates 
of  old  Mexico  and  making  them  available 
to  the  peasants,  since  1910.  approximately 
110  million  acres  of  land  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  a  million  peasants  Neverthe- 
less, land  hunger  Is  still  a  potentially  ex- 
plosive political  force.  This  Is  so.  in  part, 
because  land  redistribution  has  not  been 
accompanied  by  sufficient  Increase  in  land 
productivity  Small  peasant  land  holders 
do  not  have  the  technical  know-how  and 
the  credit  resources  to  attack  this  problem. 
Water  is  Mexlcos  great  resource  deficiency. 
Only  9  to  12  percent  of  the  land  Is  arable. 
Both  the  Governments  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  are  applying  them.selves  to 
this  problem  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Tax  reform  Is  a  critical  need  In  Mexico. 
The  tremendous  tasks  which  face  the  coun- 
try are  such  as  to  strain  the  resources  of 
Mexico  at  best.  Yet,  In  195«  only  700,000  of 
7  million  taxpayers  were  paying  taxes.  In- 
come tax  reform  was  Introduced  In  1962.  and 
Is  the  first  order  of  business  In  the  cur- 
rent  session   of   the   Mexican   Congress. 

Educational  reform,  to  develop  literacy  and 
skills  which  are  vital  to  the  long-term  prog- 
ress of  the  country,  is  another  Important  ob- 
jective. In  1958.  42  percent  of  the  children 
who  should  have  been  In  the  primary  schools 
were  not;  and  more  than  half  of  these  were 
out  because  of  lack  of  schools  and  teachers. 
The  country  Is  In  the  middle  of  the  11-year 
$581  million  plan  designed  to  double  the 
number  of  teachers  and  classrooms  for  pri- 
mary schools. 

The  Mexican  participants  advised  u»  that 
their  governnient  is  aware  of  these  problems, 
that  It  is  moving  to  solve  them  with  de- 
temainatlon  and.  that  the  results  to  date 
are  a  source  of  encouragement.  The  US. 
program  of  aid  to  Mexico  has  largely  taken 
the  form  of  loans,  rather  than  grants,  and 
the  Mexicans  want  It  that  way  They  have 
an  excellent  record  of  repayment  On  the 
quest. on  of  trade,  the  Mexicans  hit  hard, 
urging  that  U.S.  policies  toward  Mexican  ex- 
ports to  our  country  be  liberalized. 

In  terms  of  exports  and  imports,  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  Is  favorable  to  us.  However,  American 
tourists  In  Mexico  and  Mexican  agricultural 
workers  employed  In  the  United  States  are 
responsible  for  a  flow  of  dollars  Into  Mexico 
which  more  than  offsets  Mexlcos  unfavor- 
able trade  balance  with  us. 


June  4 

I  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  must 
have  a  favorable  balance-of -payments  situa- 
tion If  It  Is  to  continue  to  support  the  de- 
fense of  the  free  world  and  Its  programs  of 
assistance  to  underdeveloped  countries,  i 
emphasized  the  great  burdens  which  the 
United  States  is  carrying  and  tried  to  make 
it  clear  that,  great  as  our  resources  are.  they 
are  not  unlimited  and  must  be  used  wisely 
I  also  pointed  out  that  unrestrained  Imports 
Into  the  United  States  can  be  harmful  to  our 
domestic  Industrial  structure. 

The  attitude  of  the  U.S.  delegates  In  the 
discussions  was  one  of  great  interest  In  the 
problenis  of  Mexico,  of  a  desire  to  work  to- 
gether In  our  mutual  Interests,  and  of 
emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  U.S.  resources 
are  not  unlimited. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  state  some  over- 
all impressions: 

1.  Having  been  subjected  to  U.S  Interven- 
tion in  their  affairs  over  so  much  of  their 
history.  Mexicans  are  Instinctively  antl-lnter- 
ventlonlst;  and  this  view  colors  their  attitude 
toward   the  Cuban  situation. 

2.  The  main  thrust  of  Government  policy 
Is  near  the  Mexican  middle  of  the  road,  which 
is  somewhat  to  the  left  of  the  American  mid- 
dle of  the  road,  but  a  long  way  from  being 
Communist  leaning. 

3.  Mexico  U  committed  to  the  objectives  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Is  moving  toward 
them  and  has  achieved  Important  progress. 
but  has  a  long   way  to  go. 

4  The  attitude  of  most  Mexicans  toward 
the  United  States  Is  friendly,  but  there  are 
mutual  problems  which  need  constant  atten- 
tion In  a  climate  of  mutual  understanding. 

5  Most  Mexicans  want  no  part  of  Fidel 
Castro  and  his  works  for  them.selves. 

Sincerely. 

EdMXTSV  S    MVSKIE. 
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"LONELY  WONDERS  OP  KATMAL" 
BY  SENATOR  ERNEST  GRUENING. 
PUBLISHED  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC  MAGAZINE.  JUNE 
1963 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
presume  most  of  my  colleagues  have  as 
little  time  as  I  do  for  reading  material 
which  does  not  directly  apply  to  legis- 
lation on  which  one  plans  to  testify  in 
the  morning,  or  vote  on  next  week,  I 
want  to  call  to  your  .special  attention 
the  article  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Ala.ska  [Mr.  Grueninc]  entitled  "Lonely 
Wonders  of  Katmai,"  in  the  June  1963 
issue  of  National  Geographic.  I  promise 
it  will  provide  you  with  some  of  the  most 
engrossing  reading  you  have  ever  had, 
and  its  spectacular  illustrations  will  be 
imprinted  forever  on  your  memorj'. 

Katmai  National  Monument  in  south- 
ern Alaska  is  the  largest  unit  of  tlie 
National  Park  Service,  and  can  be 
reached  by  air,  and  then  by  jeep  over  a 
new  trail  to  the  Valley  of  Ten  Thousand 
Smokes,  a  valley  created  by  a  volcanic 
cataclysm  50  years  ago  You  will  be 
fascinated.  I  am  sure,  by  the  Senator's 
vivid  prose  describing,  first  the  volcanic 
action  "whose  cumulative  release  of 
enc-rry  no  hydrogen  bomb  could  match." 
and  then  the  weird  and  pastel  wasteland 
left  by  the  holocaust.  You  will  be 
delii^hted  by  the  Senator's  account  of  his 
own  adventures,  of  his  trudpe  through 
volcanic  debris,  harder  to  navigate  than 
desert  sand,  and  of  his  sti-upgle  up  No- 
vanipta's  still  steaming  sides,  with  each 
step  a  po.ssible  breakthrough  to  a  smol- 
dering cavern  beneath,  as  he  made  his 


way  to  the  lava  which  now  plugs  tlie  vol- 
cano's cone. 

You  will  enjoy,  also,  the  pictures  of 
this  hardy  solon  resting  for  a  moment 
after  a  stienuous  hike,  or  swimming  in 
the  60"  temperature  waters  of  Lake 
Brooks,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  he  is  without  question  our 
youngest  junior  Senator  in  both  spirit 
and  endurance. 

I  would  like  to  put  the  entire  article 
in  the  Record,  but  since  so  much  of  its 
impact  depends  on  its  spectacular  pic- 
tures as  well  as  the  flowing  Gnjening 
prose,  I  shall  have  to  be  satisfied  with 
commending  it  to  you  for  early  reading. 


SMOKING  AND  LUNG  CANCER 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  later  this 
week  I  plan  to  introduce  a  bill  which  sug- 
gests one  way  to  curb  the  galloping 
epidemic  of  lung  cancer  which  science 
now  seems  pretty  well  agreed  is  caused, 
in  part  at  least,  by  excessive  cigarette 
smoking. 

As  brickwork  for  an  understanding  of 
this  bill,  and  my  motive  in  introducing 
it,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  30  entitled  "Lung  Cancer  Cases 
Nearing  Epidemic.  Says  Science  Pair." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lung  Cancfr  Cases  NrxRiNc  Epidemic,  Says 

Science  Pair 

(By  Nate  Haseltlne) 

The  United  Slates,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
other  countries,  Is  In  the  throes  of  a  lung 
cancer  epidemic,  and  the  major  cause  is  ex- 
cessive cigarette  smoking. 

This  Is  the  conclusion  of  a  husband-wife 
prize-winning  pair  of  science  writers  after 
appraising  the  evidence  available  In  col- 
laboration with  editors  of  Consumer  Reports 
and  other  authorities. 

There  Is  reason  to  believe  the  worst  is  yet 
to  come,  concluded  Edw:u-d  and  Ruth 
Brecher,  in  their  comprehensive  report  en- 
titled "Smoking  and  Lung  Cancer"  in  the 
June  Issue  of  Consumer  Reports.  This  is  the 
monthly  advisory  publication  of  Consumers 
Union  of  the  United  States,  nonprofit  orga- 
nization which  advises  consumers  on  the 
merits  of  products. 

STATISTICS    CITED 

The  Brechers  cited  a  statistical  presenta- 
tion of  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion to  show  that  if  present  trends  continue, 
lung  cancer  will  claim  the  lives  of  more  than 
1  minion  present  schoolchildren  in  this 
country  before  they  reach  the  age  of  70 
years. 

The  special  report,  admittedly,  contains  no 
new  Information.  It  analyzes  the  cumulative 
evidence  against  cigarette  smoking  to  show 
there  is  no  remaining  room  for  reivsonable 
doubt  that  cigarette  smoking  does  cause 
lung  cancer. 

Discussing  autopsy  records,  death  certifi- 
cates and  the  apparent  invulnerability  of 
nonsmoking  Seventh  Day  AUventists  to  lung 
cancer,  the  authors  concluded: 

"We  are  living  In  the  mld.st  of  a  major 
lung  cancer  epidemic.  This  epidemic  hits 
men  first  and  hardest,  but  has  affected 
women  as  well.  It  Is  occurring  not  only  In 
the  United  SUites  but  In  a  number  of  other 
countries. 

WORST  TO  COME 

"It  cannot  be  explained  away  by  such  fac- 
tors  as   improved   diagnosis.     And    there   Is 


reason  to  believe   that  the  worst  is  yet  to 
come." 

Regarding  other  countries  they  say  are 
caught  In  the  epidemic  wave,  the  authors 
said  the  increase  In  lung  cancer  In  men  has 
been  even  steeper  (than  In  the  United  States) 
in  Scotland,  England,  Wales  and  some  other 
countries. 

They  said  almost  every  study  made  on  the 
controversial  subject  can  be  subject  to  attack, 
due  to  qualifications  and  limitations.  But 
putting  them  all  together,  they  said,  they 
found  a  wall  of  evidence  against  cigarette 
smoking. 

The  science  writers  offered  solace,  however, 
to  Inveterate  cigarette  smokers  who  say  they 
can't  or  dont  want  to  kick  the  habit: 

"Even  among  those  who  smoke  two  packs 
or  more  a  day  from  boyhood  to  old  age,  8 
or  9  out  of  10  will  die  of  something  else,' 
they  wrote. 

They  left  open  the  fact  that  some  of  that 
"something  else"  may  be  deaths  attributable 
to  other  effects  of  cigarette  smoking.  A 
preface  to  the  15-page  report  noted  that  it 
represents  about  one-fifth  of  a  book  In  pub- 
lication entitled  "The  Consumers  Union 
Report  on  Smoking  and  the  Public  Interest." 

Not  Included  In  the  June  issue,  it  was 
noted,  is  "the  other  half"  of  the  medical 
section  of  the  new  book.  This  will  review 
evidence  Unking  smoking  to  other  types  of 
cancer,  to  cardiovascular  diseases  of  many 
kinds,  to  various  other  conditions,  and  to 
general  health. 

PREVIOtTS     STUDHES 

The  Brechers  leaned  heavily  on  Seventh 
Day  Adventlst  studies  to  bolster  conclusions 
of  the  cause  and  effect  relationship  between 
cigarette  smoking  and  lung  cancer. 

The  studies,  previously  publicized,  were 
made  by  Dr.  S.  Ernest  L.  Wynder,  Frank  R. 
Lemon,  and  Irwin  J.  Bross  at  Seventh  Day 
Adventlst  hospitals  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  hospitals  treat  patients  of  all 
creeds,  the  Brechers  pointed  out. 

They  found  that  patients  who  were  not 
Seventh  Day  Adventlsts  showed  the  same  re- 
lationship between  smoking  habits  and  lung 
cancer  as  had  already  been  shown  In  many 
previous  studies.  Among  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventlsts. whose  creed  prohibits  smoking, 
lung  cancer  was  almost  totally  unknown. 

"Only  two  cases  were  diagnosed  among 
many  hundreds  of  patients  dying  of  other 
diseases."  the  author  noted.  "And  both  of 
these  cases,  interestingly  enough,  were 
among  recent  converts  to  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventlsm  •  •  •  and  both  converts  (had) 
smoked  a  pack  a  day  or  more  for  20  years  or 
longer  prior  to  their  conversion." 

BACK    CHECKING 

The  authors  also  pointed  out  that  no  con- 
trolled retrospective  (back  checking  after 
lung  cancer  s  development)  study  has  shown 
the  absence  of  an  association  between  cig- 
arette smoking  and  lung  cancer. 

"If  a  single  population  could  be  found — 
urban  or  rural,  domestic  or  foreign,  red, 
yellow,  black  or  white — in  which  an  increase 
in  lung  cancer  is  not  linked  with  heavy,  pro- 
longed smoking,  the  case  against  the  cig- 
arette would  concededly  be  weakened,"  the 
authors  said.  "But  no  such  population  has 
been  reported." 

Cigarette  smoking,  they  conceded,  is  not 
the  only  cause.  Heredity  may  play  a  role; 
viruses  may  be  Involved,  and  air  pollution 
is  quite  probably  a  factor,  they  said.  Nor 
has  the  possibility  been  ruled  out  that  smok- 
ing and  air  pollution  may  have  a  combined 
effect  which  is  greater  than  either  factor  con- 
sidered separately. 

"NOW    VERY    CLE.^R" 

'But  It  Is  now  very  clear."  they  concluded, 
"that  the  risk  of  lung  cancer  for  cigarette 
smokers  as  a  group  Is  enormously  Increased, 
and  that  the  risk  Is  directly  proportional  to 
the  amount  smoked." 


Tlie  authors  pointed  to  experiences  in  Ice- 
land regarding  smoking,  air  pollution,  and 
lung  cancer.  People  In  Iceland,  they  noted, 
took  to  cigarette  smoking  later  than  those 
In  other  countries,  "and  the  lung  cancer  epi- 
demic hit  Iceland  later  than  it  hit  other 
countries.  ' 

The  Icelandic  increase,  they  siiid.  cannot 
be  attributed  to  air  pollution  where,  for  ai 
lea;it  since  1943  Reykjavik  (where  most  of 
the  deaths  have  occurred)  has  had  the  purest 
:!<r  in  Europe.  This  was  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  both  coal  and  oil  for  heating  pui- 
po.ses  there  have  been  replaced  by  a  munici- 
pal heating  system  based  on  hot  springs  near 
the  city. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  continue  to 
make  insertions  in  the  Record,  which 
will  require  approximately  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  oi-dered. 


THE  JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
my  distinguished  colleague  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  McGeeI  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  tluee  of  a 
series  of  four  articles  on  the  radical  right 
w^i-itten  by  that  able  reporter  for  the 
Washington  Post,  Julius  Duscha.  The 
fiist  three  articles  dealt  with  the  activi- 
ties of  the  John  Birch  Society  and  its 
allies  in  my  State  of  Utah  and  in  the 
neighboring  State  of  Idaho. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 
in  the  Record  the  last  of  the  series  of 
articles,  which  discusses  Birchism  in 
Wyoming,  and  the  editorial  carried  in 
the  Washington  Post  which  sums  up  the 
series. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  Birchers  and  the  other  members  of 
their  countiywide  alliance — the  States 
rightists,  the  ruralists,  the  racists,  and 
the  rightwing  extremists — are  out  to 
win  the  West.  They  are  not  a  feeble 
organization  of  crackpots,  as  some  people 
like  to  dismiss  them,  but  a  well-orr^a- 
nized,  well-financed,  and  efficient  ma- 
chine. 

Because  I  agree  so  strongly  with  the 
Washington  Post  that  "publicity  is  the 
one  antidote  to  Birchite  poison"  I  hope 
that  the  series  of  articles  on  them  which 
the  Post  caiTied  will  be  widely  read  and 
weighed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)    Post,  May  22. 

19631 

Sekds  or  Suspicion  Sown — Rightwing 

Radicals  Active  in   Wyoming 

(By  Julius  Duscha) 

Casper.    Wyo. — A   University   of   Wyoming 

professor  refused  to  speak  at  a  seminar  on 

the    rightwing    movement    because    he    was 

"not  ready  to  leave  Wyoming." 

A  teacher  who  is  deeply  disturbed  about 
rightwing  influence  in  his  school  system 
declined  to  talk  with  me  about  It  even  on 
an  off-the-record  basis  because  he  feared  for 
his  Job. 

An  editor  who  Is  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
rightwing  radicals  stipulated  that'he  would 
talk  with  a  visiting  reporter  only  if  his 
name  was  not  mentioned. 

i 
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This  fear  of  vituperative  attack  and  eco- 
nomic retaliation  \s  one  of  the  most  dis- 
turbing a«pect«  o-  the  rlghtwlng  resurgence 
In  the  Mountain  States 

POLmCAl-LT    KTTECnVX 

In  Wyoming,  as  In  other  Western  States 
where  the  rlghtwlng  radicals  ha%e  stepped 
up  their  activities,  the  number  of  extremists 
la  small,   but   they    are   politically   effective. 

The  Republican-dominated  and  extremely 
conservative  Wyoming  Legislature  approved 
a  series  of  eight  States  rights  proposals  being 
promoted  by  the  rlghtwlng  radicals 

They  would  restrict  the  power  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  matters  Involving  State  laws 
and  the  reapportionment  of  legislatures  and 
allow  leglslattjres  to  propose  constitutional 
amendments  without  the  concurrence  of 
Congress. 

Other  memorials  endorsed  by  the  Wyoming 
legislators  call  for  the  repeal  of  the  law 
setting  up  a  disarmament  agency  and  oppo«e 
further  Increases  In  social  security  taxes. 

Significantly,  a  memorial  urging  an  end 
to  all  Federal  aid  (and  to  U.S.  participation 
In  the  United  Nations)  was  approved  by  the 
Wyoming  house  but  not  by  the  senate 

The  Federal  Government  owns  most  of  the 
land  In  thinly  populated  Wyoming,  but  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  State  In  the  form  of 
irrigation   and   other   projects   Is   important. 

Although  memorials  In  Congress  are  no 
more  than  expressions  of  a  point  of  view, 
they  receive  a  great  deal  of  publicity  and  un- 
questionably affect  the  political  climate  of 
a  State. 

ACTIVE     IN     PTA 

In  addition  to  their  activities  during  the 
legislative  session,  the  rtghtwingers  have  also 
been    active    In    parent- teacher   associations 

When  the  rlghtwlng  radicals  are  not  talk- 
ing about  the  conspiracy."  In  Washington, 
by  which  they  mean  practically  all  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  In  positions  of  power. 
they  are  denouncing  "the  brainwashing" 
In  the  public  schools,  by  which  they  mean 
any   objective   dlscvisslon   of   public   policies 

In  Casper,  a  pleasant,  sophisticated  oil 
town  with  a  population  of  more  than  45.000. 
rlghtwlng  radicals  tried  to  take  over  the 
Grant  School  PTA. 

They  tried  to  move  In  after  the  National 
Education  Association  sent  a  questionnaire 
to  all  PTA's  seeking  their  views  on  Federal 
aid  to  education  and  other  Issues  affecting 
schools. 
^^  Rightwlngers  In  the  PTA  sought  to  use 
ans^P^s  to  the  NEA  questions  as  a  rallying 
point  fpr  their  views,  but  lost  their  flght  at 
a  stormy- meeting. 

*         TEACHERS    CAUTIOUS 

The  immediate  battle  may  have  been  lost 
by  the  rightwlngers.  but  teachers  are  known 
to  be  carefully  watching  what  they  say 
Some  are  also  staying  away  from  discussions 
of  even  mildly  controversial   issues 

And  when  the  liemocratlc  Women's  Club 
In  Casper  decided  to  hold  a  seminar  on  the 
rlghtwlng  movement.  It  ran  Into  consider- 
able dlfliculty  when  It  tried  to  get  college 
and  university  professors  to  participate  be- 
cause of  fears  of  retribution  from  the 
rightists. 

Senator  Gale  W  McGee.  Democrat,  of 
Wyoming,  a  liberal.  Is  convinced  that  the 
riKhtwlng  activity  Ir  Wyoming  Is  part  of  an 
effort  to  unseat  him  in  1964 

Much  of  it  undoubtedly  is  aimed  at 
McGee.  but  the  rlehtwlng  radicals  In  the 
Mountain  States  are  doing  more  than  chal- 
lenging liberal  and  even  moderate  p<Jlltlclans 
in  either  party. 

The  members  of  the  John  Birch  Society 
and  all  of  the  other  rlghtwlng  radicals  are 
sowing  seeds  of  suspicion  and  distrust  by 
trying  to  undermine  government   Itself 


They  ore  doing  this  by  peddling  half- 
truths,  by  using  Innuendoes  and  by  delib- 
erately misrepresenting  facts  and  ix>Ucle8. 

And  when  the  rightwlngers  are  challenged, 
they  seek  to  cut  off  opposition  through  name- 
calllng  and  economic  retaliation.  The  sti- 
fling of  debate  which  results  from  these  tac- 
tics Is  perhaps  the  greatest  danger  of  the 
rightists  In  the  Rockies. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  May  22,   1963) 
RzsuKGENT  Right 

The  John  Birch  Society  and  other  extrem- 
ist groups  no  longer  can  be  dismissed  simply 
as  cranks  As  the  series  in  this  newspaper 
by  Julius  Duscha  documents,  the  Blrchltes 
and  their  fellow  travelers  are  concentrating 
their  campaign  of  fanaticism  In  the  sparse- 
ly settled  Mountain  States.  Their  strategy 
Is  to  use  every  device  of  propaganda  and 
intimidation  In  areas  where  a  few  votes  can 
swing  an  election  And  In  the  process  they 
are  sowing  distrust  for  all  American  institu- 
tions— schools.  courts  and  government. 
State  and  local — In  a  manner  that  a  dedi- 
cated  Communist   would   surely   applaud 

Relentless  publicity  Is  one  antidote  to  the 
Blrchlte  poison  It  Is  quite  one  thing  for  a 
group  of  Americans  to  advance  a  dissenting 
position,  using  legitimate  means  of  ad- 
vocacy But  Is  quite  another  to  employ  libel- 
ous name-calling  of  a  kind  that  matches 
Communist  tactics  In  vinilence  The  sad- 
dest consequence  of  the  extremist  campaign, 
as  recounted  by  Mr  Duscha.  is  that  moderate 
conununlty  leaders  are  afraid  to  take  Issue 
with  the  Blrchltes  because  of  the  anony- 
mous phone  calls  and  slanderous  attacks  that 
result. 

Pick  up  the  rocks  anywhere  In  the  coun- 
try and  some  strange  creatures  are  bound  to 
be  there  What  Is  especially  disquieting  In 
the  Mountain  States  is  that  some  Americans 
who  should  know  better  are  lending  comfort 
to  the  night  crawlers  and  know-nothings 


PERRY    AT    HITE,    UTAH 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President.  I  read  with 
considerable  interest  a  nostalgic  article 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Tiibune  of  May  19  about 
the  ferry  at  Hite,  Utah  This  fei-ry. 
venerable  and  picturesque,  will  be 
covered  next  month  by  the  creeping 
waters  of  Lake  Powell,  as  the  Glen  Can- 
yon Dam  fills  behind  its  mighty  barrier 

Were  the  swallowing  up  of  the  ferry 
to  end  the  only  Colorado  River  crossing 
within  a  hundred  miles,  the  event  would 
indeed  be  a  sad  one  for  the  people  of 
a  vast  area  of  Utah.  But,  as  the  article 
points  out,  this  is  only  the  end  of  one 
era  and  the  beginning  of  another,  be- 
cause the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
has  approved  $3  million  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  which  will  span  the 
i-ising  waters. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee.  I  was  successful  in 
having  the  funds  to  build  this  bridge 
written  into  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act.  I  was  given  a  strong  hand  in  this 
accomplishmeiit  by  the  late  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Mr 
Kerr,  who  was  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee handling  the  bill.  Credit  for  the 
bridge  belongs  not  to  the  US.  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  which  is  cari-ying  out  the 
congressional  mandate,  but  to  the  body 
which  was  responsible  for  appropriat- 
ing the  funds — the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Tribune  article  be  carried  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ORD.  as  follows: 

Eviction  or  Hitx  Perry 

(By  Bob  Holden) 

HrTE,  Garfield  CouhfTY .— Time  Is  runnlne 
out  for  historic  HIte  Ferry 

Once  the  only  crossing  on  the  Colorada 
River  In  this  Isolated  southeastern  Utah  area 
the  plcture.sque  ferry  will  be  swallowed 
sometime  In  July  by  the  rising  waters  of 
Lake  Powell  behind  Glen  Canyon  Dam 

Its  demise  will  mark  the  end  of  an  era— 
and   herald   the  beginning  of  another. 

In  place  of  the  venerable  wooden  craft 
floating  on  four  pontoons  and  powered  by  an 
old  automobile  engine,  three  graceful 
bridges  will  reach  across  two  river  chasms 
and  one  canyon 

Surveyors  are  peering  through  transits, 
mapping  out  a  projected  route  which  may 
some  day  carry  traffic  between  Blandlng  and 
Hanksvllle — opening  the  gates  to  the  awe- 
some, rugged  region 

Tlie  US  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  ap- 
proved »3  million  for  construction  of  the 
spans  The  money  was  allocated  from  Fed- 
eral public  lands  funds  last  January,  and 
no  State  money  will  be  required  for  con- 
struction. 

No  provision,  however,  was  made  for  funds 
to  improve  135  miles  of  roads  between 
HanksvlUe.  Wayne  County,  and  Blandlng 
San  Juan  County  The  authorized  bridges 
would  se>rve  traffic  between  these  points 

While  State  planners  are  deciding  whether 
State  Road  95  project  Is  Important  enough 
to  displace  projects  already  on  priority  lists 
highway  crews  are  moving  ahead  with  tem- 
porary routes  to  the  proposed  bridge  sites 

One  road  on  the  Blandlng  slt«  of  the 
Colorado   River  already  Is  passable. 

Highway  planners,  supervised  by  District 
4  Engineer  J  Q  Adair.  Price,  are  mapping  a 
temporary  road  to  the  sites  from  the  Hanks- 
vlUe side. 

Another  preliminary  step  Is  possible  re- 
location of  the  ferry  to  about  6  miles  up- 
stream. 

But.  even  then,  the  ferry's  qualntness  wll! 
succumb  to  progress  as  two  outboard  motors 
will  power  it  across  the  river. 

A  projected  routing  of  the  new  road  takes 
off  from  the  present  State  Road  95  about  fi 
miles  from  Hlte  Ferry  Hugging  shale  and 
sandstone  ledges  it  would  wind  northeast 
to  the  300-foot  span  over  the  Fremont 
(Dirty  DevlU  River. 

From  there  It  would  continue  east  6  miles 
to  a  massive  600-foot  bridge  over  the  Colo- 
rado, then  wind  In  a  southeasterly  direction 
across  a  third  .?(X)-foot  span  over  White  Can- 
yon Finally.  It  would  join  the  present  U95 
running  to  Blandlng 

If  priority  lists  are  shuffled  and  If  the 
road  Is  completed — area  promoters  fore.see  ;i 
day  when  carloads  of  tourists  will  glide  along 
the  highway  viewing  some  of  the  Nation's 
most  unusual  scenic  attractions 
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BARBARA    WARDS    WILLIAMSBURG 
SPEECH 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  almost 
everyone  I  have  talked  with  in  the  last 
2  days  has  mentioned  the  extraordinary 
speech  delivei-ed  by  Barbara  Ward,  the 
noted  economist,  on  June  1  at  the  annual 
Williamsburg.  Va..  observance  of  the  50 
days  in  1776  when  the  youthful  American 
Colonies  asserted  their  insistence  on  in- 
dependence. 


This  brilliant  and  articulate  English- 
woman often  says  what  Americans  want 
said  about  their  democratic  heiitape  and 
foiefatliers,  and  what  should  be  said 
about  piesent-day  attitudes  and  leader- 
ship far  better  than  we  seem  able  to  say 
it  for  ouiselvcs. 

Miss  Ward  declared  that  "the  whole 
world  is  astir  with  the  aspirations  of 
1776 — except,  perhaps  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity within  which  they  first  came  to 
birth  and  where,  now,  they  are  in  danger 
of  depenerating  to  the  level  of  Fourth  of 
July  rhetoric." 

She  asks  that  the  same  vision  be  ap- 
plied to  the  world's  predicament  today 
as  was  applied  by  the  men  of  1776  to  the 
problems  they  faced,  and  suggests  that 
the  United  Stales,  "the  first  fiee  Federal 
experiment  on  a  continental  scale"'  take 
the  lead  and  be  the  model.  Only  then, 
she  says,  can  "we  transform  the  decade  of 
development  from  rhetoric  to  fact." 

This  is  the  essence  of  her  eloquent 
challenge: 

If  we  do  not  dream  today,  tomorrow  will 
belong  to  those  who  do.  The  visions  of  1776 
have  proved  to  be  harder  and  more  realistic 
than  the  fears  and  conservatisms  of  those 
who  opposed  them. 

Wliat  will  be  the  visions  of  1963?  Who 
will  dream  them?  And  If  freemen  have  no 
more  visions,  how  soon  will  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  1776  perish  from  the  earth? 

I  a.sk  unanimous  con.scnt  that  the  full 
text  of  Mi.ss  Ward's  stirring  address  de- 
livered in  the  historic  hall  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses  in  Virginia's  colonial  capi- 
tal, as  it  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post,  be  carried  in  the  Congre.ssional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tt.\T   or   Barbara    Ward's    Willumsburg 
Speech 

(Note— Following  U  the  text  of  Barbara 
Ward's  "Prelude  to  Indei)endence"  address 
given  nt  Williamsburg,  'Va..  yesterday.) 

If  we  look  back  on  the  men  who  framed 
the  Virginia  I>eclaratlon  of  Rights  over  the 
Interval  of  nearly  two  tumultuous  centuries, 
our  first  impression  mu5t  surely  be  one  of 
amazement  at  the  tmlversallty  and  audacity 
of  their  political  Imagination.  They  were 
them.selves  heirs  of  one  of  the  great  pioneer- 
ing ventures  of  humanity— the  drive  whlcli 
took  the  cockleshell  boats  of  Europe  round 
the  world  and  established  for  the  first  time, 
against  fearful  hazards,  the  concept  of  a  sin- 
gle, terrestrial  habitation  for  the  human  race. 
Then,  within  Utile  more  than  a  century  of 
this  first  revolutionary  expansion,  here  were 
the  sober  burghers  of  Williamsburg  making 
quite  as  remarkable  a  set  of  affirmations 
about  the  political  needs  and  aspirations  of 
tills  one  human  family. 

We  must  note  that  they  did  not  speak  for 
Virginians  only,  or  even  for  Americans.  The 
universal  note  is  struck  In  the  first  great  for- 
mulation of  American  liberties:  "All  men  are 
equally  free  and  independent."  "all  have  cer- 
tain Inherent  rights,'  "government'— in 
other  words,  all  governmeuis — "ought  to  be 
Instituted  for  the  common  benefit,  protec- 
tion, and  .security  of  tlie  people,  nation,  or 
community."  Tliere  Is  nothing  restricted  or 
|)arochlal  here.  These  forefathers  of  ours, 
in  their  wigs  and  kneebreechcs  and  flowered 
waistcoats,  believed  themselves  to  be  acting 
beyond  any  local  custom  or  tradition.  They 
believed  that  they  spoke  for  all  mankind. 


The  aspiration  Is  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  remember  the  apparent  narrowness 
of  tiieir  political  scope  and  the  real  Inhi- 
bitions of  their  physical  endowment.  Here 
they  were,  13  separate  Colonies,  not  yet  cer- 
tain whether  neighbors  would  be  ready  to 
share  sovereignty,  even  less  certain  whether 
the  power  of  Britain  could  be  succe.'^sfully 
withstood.  To  seawards  lay  uncertainty  and 
hostility;  Inland,  a  va-st  unknown  where 
French  pretentions  and  Indian  enmity  had 
still  to  be  reckoned  with.  So.  faced  with 
odds  which  only  seem  favorable  because  we 
know  the  outcome,  they  spoke  nut  as  be- 
leaguered citizens  but  as  heirs  and  perpet- 
uators  of  human  freedom  itself.  We  have 
to  try  with  aU  our  Imaginative  powers  to 
recreate  the  magnificence  of  their  audacity. 
Custom  has  staled  It  for  us.  We  take  for 
granted  what  should  still  leave  us  speech- 
less with  surprise. 

early  obstacles  cited 
Their  audacity  stands  in  all  the  sharper 
contrast  because  of  their  physical  insuffi- 
ciencies. Communication  and  transport 
tended  to  separate  them  rather  than  draw 
them  closer.  Coming  to  sliare  In  these  fes- 
tivities. I  could  breakfast  in  London  and 
take  luncheon  In  New  York.  In  Jefferson's 
day.  one  would  have  not  reached  half  way 
to  Baltimore.  Farming  stUl  aimed  at  self"- 
sufficlency.  Industry  was  so  little  advanced 
that,  while  John  Adams  could  explain  that 
"many  curious  engines  have  been  construct- 
ed to  facilitate  business,"  Jefferson  wrote  to 
Harvard  complaining  that  the  study  of  Amer- 
ica's mUieralogy  "was  stUl  untouched."  Edu- 
cation was  wide.cpread.  true,  and  Yankee  in- 
ventiveness had  already  made  Its  mark. 

But  the  Colonies  were  still,  as  we  should 
say  now.  In  a  very  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment, still  40  or  50  years  away  from  takeoff, 
Btlll  a  century  away  from  a  fully  articulated 
industrial  system.  Tlie  dreams  of  these  men 
were  palpably  ahead  of  their  tools,  their  ends 
of  their  means,  their  visions  of  their  work- 
aday abilities.  The  disparity  did  not  daunt 
them.  They  simply  went  ahead  to  create 
the  first  free  continental  society  known  to 
human  history. 

Such  is  the  true  perspective  of  1776 — 
unlimited  vision,  limited  means.  What, 
then,  would  the  men  of  1776  say  of  our  pres- 
ent predicament? 

Let  us  be  clear  about  one  thing  at  the 
outset.  They  would  be  staggered,  over- 
whelmed by  the  ample  quality  of  our  means. 
Surpluses  in  wheat  and  meat  which  drown 
the  market,  threatened  tropical  surpluses 
which  will  do  the  same,  steel  mills  working 
at  60  percent  of  capacity  because  of  over- 
supply,  oil  markets  threatened  by  Russian 
crude,  Eiu-opean  coal  mines  by  Anglo-Saxon 
output,  all  fuel  by  future  atomic  energy, 
a  5  percent  unemployment  rate  In  America 
because  of  surplus  labor — and  although  at 
least  $100  billions  a  year  are  spent  by  all 
protagonists  on  arms  and  perhaps  *12  bil- 
lions on  space,  the  surpluses  persist  while 
annual  increases  in  Atlantic  Income  are 
never  less  than  2  percent  a  year,  with  over 
a  5  percent  rate  of  growth  in  Western 
Europe — and,  incidentally,  over  10  percent 
in  Japan.  Such  a  cornucopia  of  capacity 
has  bestowed  on  mankind  a  freedom  which 
the  Founding  Fathers  could  not  even  en- 
visage— the  freedom  which  springs  from  a 
physical  ability  to  realize  virtually  any  goal 
the  community  may  choose  to  set. 

GOALS     changed 

And  what  are  the  goals?  Here,  surely,  we 
find  ourselves  In  exactly  the  opposite  posi- 
tion from  the  men  of  1776.  Nothing  was 
limited  about  them  except  their  means. 
Everything  Is  limited  about  us  except  our 
means.  The  world  today  Is  smaller  than 
the  continent  they  faced.  The  unity  of 
human    experience    which    they    proclaimed 


has  been  demonstrated  not  only  by  the  sci- 
ence that  abolishes  space  and  time  but  by 
the  aspirations  which  unite  whole  communi- 
ties in  the  desire  for  modernltv  and  tech- 
nological breakthrough.  The  Thirteen 
Colonies,  underdeveloped  States  180-odd 
years  ago,  are  now  the  leaders  of  a 
human  column  all  of  whom,  virtually 
without  exception,  march  forward  intent 
tipon  securing  the  same  elbow  room  and 
sharing  in  the  same  abundance.  Life — they 
Want.  too.  to  extend  their  human  span  from 
20  to  70  years.  Liberty— they  want,  and  have 
nearly  achieved,  the  self-respect  of  self- 
governing  communities.  The  pursuit  of 
happiness- at  least  they  know  happiness 
does  not  lie  in  sickness.  In  hunger.  In  racinl 
subjection,  in  unremitting  toll.  The  whole 
world  is  astir  with  the  aspirations  of  1776 
except  perhaps  the  Atlantic  Community 
within  which  they  first  came  to  birth  and 
where,  now.  they  are  In  danger  of  degen- 
erating to  the  level  of  Fourth  of  Julv 
rhetoric. 

Have  we  confident  economic  goals?  We 
may  proclaim  a  decade  of  development — our 
hearts  are  not  in  It.  The  1  percent  of  na- 
tional income  to  be  dedicated  to  development 
is  reached  by  no  more  than  one  or  two 
wealthy  nations.  In  America,  in  spite  of 
steady  support  by  public  opinion,  political 
pressure  is  all  to  cut  back  the  American 
contribution  on  the  grounds  that  the  effort 
IS  faiUng  to  give   the  expected  return. 

Yet  the  reasons  given  are  hardly  convinc- 
ing. It  Is  forgotten  how  much  aid  has 
simply  sustained  Western  exports  during  the 
recent  fall.iway  In  primary  prices  It  is 
lorgotten  to  what  degree  Western  trade  pol- 
icies discriminate  against  the  poorer  na- 
tions. It  is  forgotten  that  the  span  of  suc- 
cessful development  in  any  society  is  not 
less  th.-.n  a  couple  of  generations.  Today. 
after  only  a  decade.  Western  governments 
seem  to  expect  results  they  could  not  have 
achieved  themselves  in  a  comparable  period 
It  is  forgotten  in  how  many  countries  edu- 
cation, the  foundation  of  all  skills,  has  still 
to  be  built.  It  is  forgotten  how  much,  over 
the  last  decade,  has  in  fact  been  learned,  how 
many  foundations  laid,  roads  opened  up 
dams  built,  the  habits  of  saving  and  in- 
vestment introduced.  And  even  if  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  concentrate  resources  on  the  more 
promi.sing  experiments,  this  is  no  reason  for 
an  absolute  o\erall  cut. 

IMPATIENCE     SCORED 

If  the  men  of  ir76  had  attempted  the 
opening  up  of  America  with  the  testy  im- 
patience of  so  many  politicians  today"  they 
would  barely  have  crossed  the  Adirondack?. 
England  at  the  time  of  the  Luddites  was 
about  at  the  stage  reached  by  many  de- 
veloping countries  today.  But  to  the  light 
of  flaring  barns,  to  the  sound  of  anger  in  the 
streets,  with  the  fury  of  the  urban  mobs  be- 
hind them,  the  men  of  that  age  did  not 
stop  Investing.  They  passed  the  Reform 
Bill  Instead.  Must  we  be  less  steady  in  our 
long-term  perspectives? 

Seen  In  the  aspect  not  of  a  single  decadp 
but  of  the  50  or  60  years  needed  for  full 
modernization,  economic  assistance  to  our 
crowded  world  could  seem  as  challenging  i^s, 
our  space  ventures  and  far  more  rewarding. 
To  set  young  minds  afire,  to  create  new 
opportunities  lor  creative  work,  to  break  the 
milleniiil  dependence  on  hatchet  and  hoe,  to 
open  up  the  streams  of  lifegiving  water,  to 
make  the  desert  blossom,  to  give  all  man- 
kind some  share  in  the  patrimony  of  1776  - 
this  would  seem  a  physical  ideal  not  un- 
worthy to  stand  beside  space  probes  and 
Infinitely  more  rewarding  than  the  endless 
proliferation  of  the  means  of  death. 

And  If  oiu-  economic  vision  wholly  fails  to 
match  our  physical  means,  what  are  we   to 
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say  of  our  political  goals?  Timidly,  hesi- 
tantly we  edge  our  way  round  the  problems 
of  supra-national  order  In  a  world  In  which 
the  largest  nation  state  can  give  no  more 
formal  security  than  coi-.ld  Virginia  In  1776 
But  the  Virginians  seized  on  the  logic  of 
their  predicament.  They  adopted  first  for 
the  Continental  Congress  and  when  its 
cohesion  proved  Insufflcient.  went  on  to  full- 
blooded  federalism. 

Our  task  today  may  be  more  difficult  Or 
Is  It  that  our  vision  Is  less  Intense?  After 
all,  we  shall  never  know  the  full  force  of 
the  dlfllcultles  facing  the  men  of  1776  In 
ridding  themselves  of  British  rule — which 
many  citizens  still  supported — In  transcend- 
ing local  state  rights — which  many  profited 
by — and  In  preparing  to  open  up  a  whole 
uncharted  and  potentially  hostile  continent 
We  cannot  gage  the  obstacles  because  they 
were  overcome.  Today,  while  not  decrying 
obstacles,  we  must  remark  a  certain  flaccid - 
Ity  of  political  will  in  which  the  positive 
vision  of  Atlantic  interdependence  hangs  in 
the  balance  while  lesser  but  sterner  national- 
isms seek    to   frustrate   this   "grand   design  " 

VISION    CALLED    TOR 

Since,  then,  an  essential  part  of  the  polit- 
ical win  Is  that  citizens  should  give  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  In  them,  let  those  who 
believe  the  principles  of  1776  to  be  in  a  pro- 
found sense  universal  and  the  men  of  1776 — 
Indeed  to  speak  not  only  to  the  present  in 
colonial  America  but  to  the  whole  future  of 
the  human  experiment — let  them  apply  those 
principles  with  the  same  vision  and  courage 
to  the  predicaments  of  today. 

Let  the  United  States,  the  first  free  federal 
experiment  on  a  continental  scale,  be  the 
model.  Let  us  match  it  now  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  European  experiment  first  by 
Britain's  entry  Into  Etirope  and  then  by 
Europe's  dedication  to  free,  federal  and 
supranational  institutions.  Let  the  two 
Atlantic  sister  federations  establish  those 
Joint  institutions  that  are  needed  to  serve 
their  common  life.  Including  the  trading 
and  Investment  agencies  which  can  trans- 
form the  decade  of  development  from  rhet- 
oric to  fact. 

Then  let  the  legitimate  influence  of  such 
economic  policies  be  dedicated  to  encourag- 
ing In  Africa  and  Latin  America  and,  where 
appropriate.  In  Asia,  first  common  markets 
and  then  federal  unions  to  which,  as  they 
advance  toward  mature  indii.strlali/.atlon, 
the  common  Institutions  of  the  Atlantic 
world  may  b«  extended,  thus  giving  under- 
pinning and  substance  to  that  concept  of 
a  'world  authority"  which,  we  all  instinc- 
tively know,  must  be  secured  if  postatomic 
man  is  to  survive.  A  confederation  of  sister 
federations — may  not  this  be  the  next  In- 
stitutional pattern  of  the  human  city?  And 
is  it  not  a  more  humane  and  flexible  vision 
than  the  single  sovereignty  of  totalitarian 
control? 

Visionary — you  will  say — impracticable. 
Idealist,  Utopian,  ridiculous — but  waa  it  more 
visionary  in  1776  to  proclaim  democracy  In 
the  age  of  monarch?,  self-government  In  the 
age  of  empires,  the  rights  of  man  In  a 
colonial-feudal  world,  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  in  a  world  still  held 
In  chains?  If  we  do  not  dream  today,  to- 
morrow will  belong  to  those  who  do.  The 
visions  of  1776  have  proved  to  be  harder  and 
more  realist  than  the  fears  and  conserva- 
tisms of  those  who  opposed  them  What 
will  be  the  visions  of  1963?  Who  will  dream 
them''  And  If  freemen  have  no  more 
visions,  how  soon  will  the  whole  great  tradi- 
tion of  1776  perish  from  the  earth? 


SUPREME  COURT  OPINION  IN  ARI- 
ZONA AGAINST  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  MOSS,     Mr.  President.  a.s  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inigation 


and  Reclamation  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  am  happy 
to  inform  the  Senate  that  yesterday. 
June  3,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  handed  down  its  long-awaited 
opinion  in  the  case  of  Arizona  against 
California.  The  decision  is  a  momen- 
tous one  with  respect  to  American  water 
law.  aiid  I  regret  to  have  to  report  that 
the  Court  split  5  to  3,  with  the  Chief 
Justice,  who  was  formerly  Governor  of 
California,  taking  no  part  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  case. 

This  decision  should  clear  the  way  for 
action  on  legislation  for  maximum  de- 
velopment of  the  water  resources  of  the 
entire  Colorado  River  Basin.  Some  of 
this  legislation,  such  as  S,  26.  for  the 
Dixie  project  in  Utah,  is  pending,  but 
has  been  objected  to  on  the  ground  that 
further  projects  on  the  lower  Colorado 
should  await  the  Arizona  against  Cah- 
fornia  decision;  other  legislation,  F>ossi- 
bly  for  construction  of  the  famed  central 
Anzona  project,  very  probably  will  be 
introduced  soon  and  action  pressed. 

The  importance  of  Arizona  against 
California  has  been  both  congressionally 
and  judicially  noticed  Tht  suit  was  a 
direct  result,  inter  alia,  of  the  directive 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  the  82d  Congress  which  in  1951 
approved  a  motion  postponing  further 
consideration  of  bills  relating  to  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project  "until  such  time  as 
use  of  the  water  in  the  lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  is  either  adjudicated  or 
binding  or  mutual  agreement  as  to  the 
use  of  water  is  reached  by  the  States  of 
tlie  lower  Colorado  River  Basin." 

Again,  the  special  master  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  his 
report  to  the  Court  on  the  case  found: 

Its  t  Arizona  v.  California)  determination 
will  inevitably  have  a  profound  effect  upon 
a  great  and  rapidly  developing  territory, 
considerably  larger  in  area  and  population 
than  many  nations,  and  containing  politi- 
cal subdivisions  therein  as  diverse  and  dis- 
tant as  Phoenix  and  Los  Angeles  or  Las 
Vegas  and  the  Imperial  Valley 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  decision,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  pending  administrative  and  legis- 
lative action.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity opinions  be  published  in  full  at  this 
{X)int  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinions 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From    the    Supreme    Court    of    the    United 
States,  No   8.  Original.  October  term.  1962] 

Sr.\TE    or    Arizona,    Plaintitf.    v.    State    or 
California  et  al — Complaint 

(June  3,  1963) 

Mr  Justice  Black  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  Court 

In  1952  the  State  of  Arizona  Invoked  the 
original  Jurisdiction  of  this  Court '  by  filing 


'    The  Judicial  Power  shall  extend  •    •   •  to 

Controversies    between    two    or    more    States 

•    •    • 

■  In  all  cases  •  •  •  in  which  a  State  shall 
be  Party,  the  supreme  Court  shall  have  orig- 
inal Jurisdiction."  U.S.  Const  ,  Art  III.  $  2 
See  also  28  U  S  C.  }  1251(aMl»- 

Three  times  previously  Arizona  has  litstl- 
tuted  actions  In  thl«  Court  concerning  the 
Colorado   River.      Aru:ona    v    Cali/o:nia,   283 


a  complaint  against  the  State  of  California 
and  seven  of  its  public  agencies  -  Lrf»ter,  Ne- 
vada. New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  the  United 
States  were  added  as  parties  either  volun- 
tarily or  on  motion  '  The  basic  controversy 
in  the  case  is  over  how  much  water  each 
State  has  a  legal  right  to  use  out  of  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  River  and  Its  tributaries 
After  preliminary  pleadings,  we  referred  the 
case  to  George  I  Hatght,  Esquire,  and  up'^n 
his  death  In  1955  to  Simon  H.  Rlfklnd 
Esquire,  as  Special  Master  to  take  evidence 
find  facts,  state  conclusions  of  law,  and  rec- 
ommend a  decree,  all  subject  to  considera- 
tion, revision,  or  approval  by  the  Court."  ' 
The  Master  conducted  a  trial  lasting  from 
June  14,  1956.  to  August  28.  1958.  during 
which  340  witnesses  were  heard  orally  or  bv 
deposition,  thousands  of  exhibits  were  re- 
ceived and  25.000  pages  of  transcript  were 
filled  Following  many  motions,  arguments 
and  briets,  the  Master  in  a  433-page  volume 
reported  his  findings,  conclusions,  and  rec- 
ommended decree,  received  by  the  Court  on 
January  16.  1961, »  The  case  has  been  exten- 
sively briefed  here  and  orally  argued  twice, 
the  first  time  about  16  hours,  the  second,  over 
six  As  we  see  this  case,  the  question  of  each 
State's  share  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
and  its  tributaries  turns  on  the  meaning  and 
the  scope  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act  passed  by  Congress  in  1928  '  That  mean- 
ing and  scope  can  be  better  understood  when 
the  Act  Is  set  against  its  background — the 
gravity  of  the  Southwest's  water  problems, 
the  inability  of  local  groups  or  Individual 
States  to  deal  with  these  enormous  prob- 
lem.s:  the  continued  failure  of  the  States  to 
agree  on  how  to  conserve  and  divide  the 
waters,  and  the  ultimate  action  by  Congress 
at  the  request  of  the  States  creating  a  great 
system  of  dams  and  public  works  nationally 
built,  controlled,  and  operated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conserving  and  distributing  the 
water. 

The  Colorado  River  itself  rises  In  the 
mountains  of  Colorado  and  fiows  generally 
In  a  southwesterly  direction  for  about  1.300 
miles  through  Colorado.  Utah,  and  Arizona 
and  along  the  Arizona-Nevada  and  Arizona- 
California  boundaries,  after  which  it  passes 
into  Mexico  and  empties  Into  the  Mexican 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  California  On  Its  way 
to  the  sea  It  receives  tributary  waters  from 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona.  The  river  and  Its  trib- 
utaries flow  in  a  natural  basin  almost  sur- 
rounded by  large  mountain  ranges  and  drain 
242.000  square  miles,  an  area  about  900  miles 
long  from  north  to  south  and  300  to  600 
miles  wide  from  east  to  west — practically 
one-twelfth  Uie  area  of  the  continental 
United  States  excluding  Alaska.  Much  o( 
this  large  ba.sln  Is  so  arid  that  It  Is,  as  It  al- 
ways has  been,  largely  dependent  uix>n  man- 
aged use  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River 
System  to  niake  It  productive  and  Inhabita- 
ble. The  Master  refers  to  archaeological 
evidence  that  as  long  as  2,000  years  ago  the 
ancient  Hohokan  tribe  built  and  maintained 
irrigation  canals  near  what  Is  now  Phoenix, 
Arizona,    and    that    American    Indians    were 


US.   423    (1931): 
US.    341     (1934); 
US    558    (1938) 
Aruona.  295  U  S 


Arizona   v.   Ca/i/or7iia,    292 
ArtBona   V     Cali/urnia.   2il8 
See   also   United  States  v 
174  (1935). 

J  Palo  Verde  Irrigation  District,  Imperial 
Irrigation  District,  Coachella  Valley  County 
Water  District,  Metropolitan  Water  District 
of  Southern  California,  City  of  Loe  Angeles. 
City  of  San  Dle^^o,  and  County  of  San  Diego 
'344  US  919  (1953)  (Intervention  by 
United  States);  347  US  985  (1954)  (Inter- 
vention by  Nevada):  350  V3.  114  (1955) 
(Joinder  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico). 

*  The   two  orders  are  reported  at  347  U.S. 
986   (1954),  and  350  U.S.  812   (1955). 
'364  U.S.  940  (1961). 

•Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act,  45  Stat   1057 
(1928).  43  use.  §5  617-817t  (1958). 
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practicing  Irrigation  In  that  region  at  the 
time  white  men  first  explored  It.  In  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  group 
of  people  Interested  In  California  s  Imperial 
Valley  conceived  plans  to  divert  water  from 
the  mainstream  of  the  Colorado  to  give  life 
and  growth  to  the  parched  and  barren  soil 
of  that  valley.  As  the  most  feasible  route 
was  through  Mexico,  a  Mexican  corporation 
was  formed  and  a  canal  dug  partly  in  Mexico 
und  partly  in  the  United  States.  Difficulties 
which  arose  because  the  canal  was  subject  to 
the  sovereignty  of  both  countries  generated 
hopes  In  this  country  that  some  day  there 
would  be  a  canal  wholly  within  the  United 
States,  an  all-Amencan  canal.' 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
and  the  first  part  of  the  twentieth  centuries, 
people  In  the  Southwest  continued  to  seek 
new  ways  to  satisfy  their  water  needs,  which 
by  that  time  were  increasing  rapidly  as  new 
settlers  moved  Into  this  fast-developing  re- 
gion. But  none  of  the  more  or  less  primi- 
tive diversions  made  from  the  mainstream 
of  the  Colorado  conserved  enough  water  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  basin  The 
natural  flow  of  the  Colorado  was  too  erratic, 
the  river  at  many  places  in  canyons  too  deep, 
and  the  engineering  and  economic  hurdles 
too  great  for  small  farmers,  larger  groups,  or 
even  States  to  build  storage  dams,  construct 
canals,  and  Install  the  expensive  works  nec- 
essary for  a  dependable  year-round  water 
supply.  Nor  were  droughts  the  basin's  only 
problem;  spring  floods  due  to  melting  snows 
and  seasonal  storms  were  a  recurring  menace, 
especially  disastrous  in  California's  Imperial 
Valley  where,  even  after  the  Mexican  canal 
provided  a  more  dependable  water  supply, 
the  threat  of  flood  remained  at  least  as  seri- 
ous as  before.  Another  troublesome  problem 
was  the  erosion  of  land  and  the  deposit  of 
silt  which  fouled  waters,  choked  Irrigation 
works,  and  damaged  good  farm  land  and 
crops. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  pressing  ne- 
cessity to  transform  the  erratic  and  often 
destructive  flow  of  the  Colorado  River  into 
a  controlled  and  dependable  water  supply 
desperately  needed  In  so  many  States  began 
to  be  talked  about  and  recognized  as  far 
more  than  a  purely  local  problem  which 
could  be  solved  on  a  farmer-by-farmer, 
group-by-group,  or  even  State-by-State  basis', 
desirable  as  this  kind  of  solution  might  have 
been  The  inadequacy  of  a  local  solution 
was  recognized  In  the  Report  of  the  All- 
Amerlcan  Canal  Board  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Interior  on  July  22.  1919. 
which  deUlled  the  widespread  benefits  that 
could  be  expected  from  construction  by  the 
United  States  of  a  large  reservoir  on  the 
mainstream  of  the  Colorado  and  an  all- 
Amerlcan  canal  to  the  Imperial  Valley." 
Some  months  later,  May  18,  1920,  Congress 
passed  an  Act  offered  by  Congressman  Kin- 
kald  of  Nebraska  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  a  study  and  report  of 
diversions  which  might  be  made  from  the 
Colorado  River  for  irrigation  In  the  Imperial 
Valley  ■  The  Fall-Davis  Report,'"  submitted 
to  Congress  In  compliance  with  the  KInkald 
Act,  began  by  declaring  that  'the  control  of 
the  floods  and  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  Colorado  River  are  peculiarly  national 


■  "IThe  All-Amerlcan  Canalj  will  end  an  in- 
tolerable situation,  under  which  the  Imperial 
Valley  now  secures  its  sole  water  supply  from 
a  canal  running  for  many  miles  through 
Mexico."  S.  Rep  No.  592,  70th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  8  (  1928)  . 

"  Department  of  Interior.  Report  of  the  All- 
Amerlcan  Canal  Board  (1919).  23-33.  The 
three  members  of  the  Board  were  engineers 
with  long  ex|}erlence  In  Western  water  prob- 
lems. 

"41  SUt    600  (1920) 

'•S  Doc  No.  142,  67Ui  Cong,  2d  Sess. 
(1022). 


problems  .  .  ."  "  and  then  went  on  to  give 
reasons  why  this  was  so,  concluding  with  the 
statement  that  the  Job  was  so  big  that  only 
the  Federal  Government  could  do  It."  Quite 
naturally,  therefore,  the  Report  recommend- 
ed that  the  United  States  construct  as  a  gov- 
ernment project  not  only  an  all-Amerlcan 
canal  from  the  Colorado  River  to  the  Im- 
perial Valley  but  also  a  dam  and  reservoir 
at  or  near  Boulder  Canyon.'^ 

The  prospect  that  the  Unit.ed  States  would 
undertake  to  build  as  a  national  project  the 
necessary  works  to  control  floods  and  store 
river  waters  for  irrigation  was  apparently  a 
welcome   one   for   the   basin   States.     But   it 
brought  to  life  strong  fears  In  the  northern 
basin    States    that    additional    waters   made 
available   by  the  storage  and  canal  projects 
might  be  gobbled  up  In  perpetuity  by  faster 
growing  lower  basin  areas,  particularly  Cali- 
fornia, before  the  upper  States  could  appro- 
priate  what   they   believed    to    be   their  fair 
share.     These  fears  were  not  without  foun- 
dation, since  the  law  of  prior  appropriation 
prevailed   in   most  of   the   Western    States. '< 
Under    that   law   the   one   who   first  appro- 
priates water  and  puts  it  to  beneficial   use 
thereby  acquires  a  vested  right  to  continue 
to   divert   and    use    that   quantity   of   water 
against  all  claimants  Junior  to  him  In  point 
of  tlme.'=     '-First   in   time,  first  in  right"  Is 
the  short-hand  expression  of  this  legal  prin- 
ciple.    In   1922.  only  four  months  after  the 
Fall-Davis  Report,  this  Court  in  Wyoming  v. 
Colorado.  259  U.S.  419.  held  that  the  doctrine 
of  prior  appropriation  could  be  given  Inter- 
state effect.'"     Tills  decision  intensified  fears 
of  Upper  Basin  States  that  they  would  not 
get  their  fair  share  of  Colorado  River  water.'" 
In  view  of  California's  phenomenal  growth, 
the  Upper  Basin  States  had  particular  reason 
to  fear  that  California,  by  appropriating  and 
using  Colorado  River  water  before  the  upper 
States,  would,  under  the  interstate  appllca- 

"  Id.,  at  1. 

'-'The  reasons  given  were: 

"1.  The  Colorado  River  Is  International. 

"2.  The  stream  and  many  of  Its  tributaries 
are  Interstate. 

"3.  It  Is  a  navigable  river. 

"4.  Its  waters  may  be  made  to  serve  large 
areas  of  public  lands  naturally  desert  in 
character. 

"5.  Its  problems  are  of  such  magnitude  as 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  other  than  na- 
tional solution."      Ibid. 

'^Id..  at  21. 

"  This  law  prevails  exclusively  in  all  the 
basin  States  except  California.  See  Weil, 
Water  Rights  in  the  Western  States  §  66 
(1911);  Hutchins,  Selected  Problems  in  the 
Law  of  Water  Rights  in  the  West  30-31  ( 1942) 
(U.S.  Dcpt.  of  Agriculture  Misc.  Pub.  No. 
418).  Even  In  California  it  is  important. 
See  51  Cal.  Jur.  2d  Waters  |§  257-264  (1959), 

"  Hinderlidcr  v.  La  Plata  River  <t  Cherry 
Creek  Ditch  Co..  304  U.S.  92,  98  (1938);  Ari- 
tona  v.  California.  283  U.S.  423,  459  (1931). 

'•The  doctrine  continues  to  be  applied 
interstate.  E.  g.,  Nebraska  v.  Wyoming  325 
U.S.  589,  617  618  (1945). 

•■  "Delph  E.  Carpenter,  Colorado  River 
Commissioner  for  the  State  of  Colorado,  sum- 
marized the  situation  produced  by  that  de- 
cision as  follows: 

"  'The  upper  State  has  but  one  alternative, 
that  of  using  every  means  to  retard  de- 
veloi.ment  in  the  lower  State  until  the  uses 
within  the  upper  state  have  reached  their 
maximum,  Tlie  States  may  avoid  this  un- 
fortunate situation  by  determining  their 
respective  rights  by  interstate  compact  be- 
fore further  development  In  either  State, 
thus  permitting  freedom  of  development  In 
the  lower  State  without  injury  to  future 
giowth  In  the  upper.' 

"The  final  negotiation  of  the  compact  tcKjk 
place  In  the  atmosphere  produced  by  that  de- 
cision "  HR  Doc  No.  717.  80th  Cong  2d 
Sess.  22  ( 1948). 


tlon  of  the  prior  appropriation  doctrine,  be 
"first  in  time"  and  therefore  "first  in  right." 
Nor  were  such  fears  limited  to  the  northern- 
most States.  Ne\-ada,  Utah,  and  especially 
Arizona  were  all  apprehensive  that  Cali- 
fornia's rapid  declaration  of  appropriatlve 
claims  would  deprive  them  of  their  Just 
share  of  basin  water  available  after  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  United  States  proj- 
ect. It  seemed  for  a  time  that  these  fears 
would  keep  the  States  from  agreeing  on  any 
kind  of  division  of  the  river  waters.  Hoping 
to  prevent  "conflicts"  and  "expensive  litiga- 
tion" which  woiild  hold  up  or  prevent  the 
tremendous  benefits  expected  from  extensive 
federal  development  of  the  river,'"  the  basin 
States  requested  and  Congress  passed  an  Act 
on  August  19.  1921,  giving  the  States  con- 
Rent  to  negotiate  and  enter  into  a  compact 
for  the  "equitable  division  and  apportion- 
ment •  •  •  of  the  water  supply  of  the 
Colorado  River."  ■• 

Pursuant   to  this  congressional  authority, 
the   seven   States   appointed    Commissioners 
vho,   after   negotiating   for   the   better   part 
of  a  year,  reached  an  agreement  at  Santa  Fe, 
New    Mexico,   on    November   24.    1922.      The 
agreement,    known    as    the    Colorado    River 
Compact,-"  failed  to  fulfill  the  hope  of  Con- 
gress that  the  States  would  themselves  agree 
on  each  States  share  of  the  water.    The  most 
the  Commissioners  were  able  to  accomplish 
in  the  Compact  was  to  adopt  a  compromise 
suggestion  of  Secretary  of  Commerce  Herbert 
H(X)ver,  specially  designated  as  United  States 
representative.-'      This    compromise    divides 
the  entire  basin   into  two  parts,   the   Upper 
Basin  and   the  Lower  Basin,  separated  at   a 
point  on  the  river  in  northern  Arizona  known 
as    Lee    Ferry.       (A    map    showing    Uie    two 
basins  and  other   points  of  Interest  in   this 
controversy  is  printed  as  an  Appendix  at  p. 
53.)      Article  Ill(a)    of  the  Compact  appor- 
tions to  each   basin  in   perpetuity   7,500,000 
acre-feet  of  water  --  a  year  from  the  Colorado 
River  System,  defined  in  Article  11(a)  as  "the 
Colorado  River  and  its  tributaries  within  the 
United    States    of    America."      In    addition. 
Article   Ill(b)    gives   the   Lower   Basin    -the 
right  to  increase  its  beneficial  consumptive 
use  -'  of  such  waters  by  one  million  acre-feet 
per    annum.'      Article   III(c)    provides    that 
future  Mexican   water   rights  recognized    by 
the  United  States  shall  be  supplied  first  out 
of  surplus  over  and  above  the  aggregate  of 
the  quantities  specified  in  (a)  and   (b),  and 
if  this  surplus  is  not  enough  the  deficiency 
shall    be   borne  equally   by   the   two   basins 
Article  Ill(d)   requires  the  Upper  Basin  not 
to  deplete  the  Lee  Ferry  flow  below  an  agre- 
gate  of  75.000,000  acre-feet  for  any   10  con- 
secutive years.     Article  in   (f )   and   (g)   pro- 
vide a  way  for  further  apportionment  by  a 
compact  of  "Colorado  River  System"  waters 
at   any    time   after   October    1,    1963,      While 
these   allocations   quieted    rivalries    between 
the   Upper  and  Lower  Basins,   major  differ- 
ences between  the  States  In  the  Lower  Basin 
continued.    Failure  of  the  Compact  to  deter- 
mine   each   State's   share    of    the   water    left 
Nevada  and  Arizona  with  their  fears  that  the 
law   of  prior  appropriation   would   be   not  a 
protection  but  a  menace  because  California 
could   use   that  law  to  get  for  herself   the 


'"HR.  Rep.  No.  191,  67t.h  Cong.,  1st  Sess 
(1921). 

"■42  Stat.  171   (1921), 

•  The  Compact  can  be  found  at  70  Cong 
Rec.  324  (1928).  and  U.S.  Dept  of  Interior 
Documents  on  the  Use  and  Control  of  the 
Waters  of  Interstate  and  Internationa) 
Streams  39   (1956). 

HR.  Doc.  No,  717.  80th  Cong.  2d  Sess  22 
(1948). 

--  An  acre-foot  of  water  Is  enough  to  cover 
itn  acre  of  land  with  one  foot  of  water 

'Beneficial  con.sumptive  use  "  means  con- 
sumptive use  measured  by  diversions  less  re- 
turn flows,  for  a  beneficial  (nonwasteful) 
purpose. 
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lions  share  of  the  waters  allotted  to  the 
Lower  Basin.  Moreover.  Arizona,  because  of 
her  particularly  strong  Interest  in  the  Gila. 
Intensely  resented  the  Compacts  Inclusion  of 
the  Colorado  River  trlbuUrles  In  Its  alloca- 
tion scheme  and  was  bitterly  hostlie  to  hav- 
ing Arizona  tributaries,  again  particularly  the 
Gila,  forced  to  contribute  to  the  Mexican 
burden.  Largely  for  these  reasons.  Arizona 
alone,  of  all  the  States  In  both  basins,  refused 
to  ratify  the  Compact." 

Seeking  means  which  would  permit  rati- 
fication by  all  seven  bcvsin  States,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  those  SUtes  met  at  Denver  In  1925 
and  again  In  1927.  As  a  result  of  these  meet- 
.ngs  the  Governors  of  the  upper  States  sug- 
gested, as  a  fair  apportionment  of  water 
among  the  Lower  Baaln  States,  that  out  of 
the  average  annual  delivery  of  water  at  Lee 
Ferry  required  by  the  Compact — 7.500.000 
acre-feet — Nevada  be  given  300,000  acre-feet. 
Arizona  3.000.000.  and  California  4J2O0.00o! 
and  that  unapportioned  waters,  subject  to 
reapporUonment  after  1963.  be  shared  equally 
by  Arizona  and  California.  Each  Lower  Basin 
State  wovild  have  "the  exclusive  beneficial 
consumptive  use  of  such  tributaries  within 
Its  boundaries  before  the  same  empty  into 
the  main  stream."  except  that  Arizona  trib- 
utary waters  in  excess  of  1,000,000  acre-feet 
could  under  some  circumstances  be  subject 
to  diminution  by  reason  of  a  United  States 
treaty  with  Mexico.  This  proposal  foundered 
because  California  held  out  for  4.600.000  acre- 
feet  Instead  of  4.200.000  *  and  because  Ari- 
zona held  out  for  complete  exemption  of  Its 
tributaries  from  any  part  of  the  Mexican 
burden." 

Between  1922  and  1927  Congressman  Philip 
Swing  and  Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  both  of 
California,  made  three  attempts  to  have 
Swing-Johnson  bills  enacted,  authorizing 
construction  of  a  dam  In  the  canyon  section 
of  the  Colorado  River  and  an  all-Amerlcan 
canal."  These  bills  would  have  carried  out 
the  original  Pall-Davis  Report's  recommenda- 
tions that  the  river  problem  be  recognized 
and  treated  as  national,  not  local.  Arizona's 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  still  Insisting  up- 
on a  definite  guaranty  of  water  from  the 
mainstream,  bitterly  fought  these  proposals 
because  they  failed  to  provide  for  exclusive 
use  of  her  own  tributaries,  particularly  the 
Gila,  and  for  exemption  of  these  tributaries 
froni  the  Mexican  burden. 

Finally,  the  fourth  Swing-Johnson  bill 
passed  both  Houses  and  became  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act  of  December  21.  1928.  45 
Stat.  1057.  The  Act  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  a  dam  and  other  works  In  order  to 
control  floods,  improve  navigation,  regulate 
the  river's  flow,  store  and  distribute  waters 
for  reclamation  and  other  beneficial  uses, 
and  generate  electrical  power.*  The  projects 
authorized  by  the  Act  were  the  s.imc  as  those 
provided  for  In  the  prior  defeated  measures, 
but  In  other  significant  respects  the  Act  was 
strikingly  different.  The  earlier  bills  had 
offered  no  method  whatever  of  apportioning 
the  waters  among  the  States  of  the  Lower 
Ba.'iln.  Tlie  Act  as  finally  passed  did  provide 
such  a  method,  and,  as  we  view  It,  the  method 
chosen  was  a  complete  statutory  apf)ortlon- 

"  Arizona  did  ratify  the  Compact  In  1944. 
after  it  had  already  become  effective  by  six- 
State  ratification  as  permitted  by  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act. 

=  Hearings  on  H  R.  5773  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Irrlg.itlon  and  Reclamation, 
70th  Cong.  1st  Sess    403-405   (1928). 

■^  Id.,  at  30-31.  Arizona  also  objected  to 
the  provisions  concerning  electrical  power. 

--HR.  11449.  67th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1922); 
H  R  2903.  S.  727.  68th  Cong  ,  1st  Sess.  ( 1923) ; 
HR  9826.  S  3331,  69th  Cong.,  1st  Sess 
(1926). 

-"  Another  pvirpose  of  the  Act  was  to  ap- 
prove the  Colorado  River  Compact,  which  had 
allocated  the  water  between  the  two  basins. 
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ment   Intended  to  put  an   end   to  the  long 
standing  dispute  over  Colorado  River  waters. 
To  protect  the  Upper  Basin  against  California 
should  Arizona  still  refuse  to  ratify  the  Com- 
pact,"   }4(a)    of    the    Act   as    finally    passed 
provided    that.    If    fewer    than    seven    States 
ratified  within  six  months,  the  Act  should  not 
take  effect  unless  six  States  Including  Cali- 
fornia ratified  and  unless  California,   by  lu 
legUlature.   agreed    "Irrevocably  and   uncon- 
ditionally •    •    •  as  an  express  covenant"  to 
a  limit  on  Its  annual  consumption  of  Colo- 
rado    River     water     of     "four     million     four 
hundred  thousand  acre-feet  of  the  waters  ap- 
portioned to  the  lower  basin  States  by  para- 
graph (a)  of  Article  III  of  the  Colorado  River 
compact,  plus  not  more  than  one-half  of  any 
excess  or   surplus   waters   unapportioned    by 
said  compact.  ■    Congress  In  the  same  section 
showed   Ita  continuing   desire  to   have   Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  and  Nevada  settle  their  own 
differences  by  authorizing  them  to  make  an 
agreement    apportioning    to    Nevatia    300,000 
acre-feet,  and  to  Arizona  2.800.000  acre-feet 
plus   half   of   any   surplus    waters    unappor- 
tioned    by     the    Compact.      The     permitted 
agreement  also  was  to  allow  Arizona  exclusive 
use  of  the  Gila  River,  wholly  free  from  any 
Mexican   obligation,  a  position   Arizona  had 
taken  from   the   beginning.     Sections  5   and 
8ib)   of  the  Project  Act  made  provisions  for 
tlie  sale  of  the  stored  waters.     The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  was  authorized  by  §  5  "under 
such  general  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
to  contract  for  the  storage  of  water  In  said 
reservoir  and  for  the  delivery  thereof  at  such 
points  on  the  river  and  on  said  canal  as  may 
be  agreed  upon,  for  Irrigation  and  domestic 
uses."     Section  5  required  these  contracts  to 
be  "for  permanent  service  "  and  further  pro- 
vided, "No  per.son  shall  have  or   be  entitled 
to  have  the  use  for  any  purpose  of  the  water 
stored  as  aforesaid  except  by  contract  made 
as    herein    stated."      Section    8(b)     provided 
that  the  SecreUry's  contracts  would  be  sub- 
ject to  any  compact  dividing  the  benefits  of 
the  water  between  Arizona.  California,  and 
Nevada,   or   any    two   of  them,   approved   by 
Congress  on  or  before  January  1.   1929.  but 
that  any  such  compact  approved  after  that 
date  should   be    'subject  to  all  contracts.  If 
any.  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  section  5  hereof  prior  to  the  date  of 
such  approval  and  consent  by  Congress." 

The  Project  Act  became  effective  on  June 
25,  1929,  by  Presidential  Proclamation,^  after 
six  States.  Including  California,  had  ratified 
the  Colorado  River  Compact  and  the  Cali- 
fornia legislature  had  accepted  the  UmlU- 
tlon  of  4.400,000  acre-feet"  as  required  by 
the  Act.  Neither  the  three  States  or  any  two 
of  them  ever  entered  Into  any  apportionment 
compact  as  authorized  by  5  5  4(a)  and  8(b). 
After  the  construction  of  Boulder  Dam  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  purporting  to  act 
under  the  authority  of  the  Project  Act,  made 
contracts  with  various  water  users  In  Cali- 
fornia for  5,362,000  acre-feet,  with  Nevada 
for  300.000  acre-feet,  and  with  Arizona  for 
2,f?00.000  acre-feet  of  water  from  that  stored 
at  Lake  Mead. 

The  Special  Master  appointed  by  this 
Court  found  that  the  Colorado  River  Com- 
pact, the  law  of  prior  appropriation,  and  the 
doctrine     of     equitable     apportionment — by 

-■»  The  Upper  Basin  States  feared  that,  if 
Arizona  did  not  ratify  the  Compact,  the  divi- 
sion of  water  between  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Basins  agreed  on  In  the  Compact  would  be 
nullified.  The  reasoning  was  that  Arizona's 
uses  would  not  be  charged  against  the  Lower 
Basins  apportionment  and  that  California 
would  therefore  be  free  to  exhaust  that  ap- 
portionment herself.  Total  Lower  Basin  uses 
would  then  be  more  than  permitred  In  the 
Compact,  leaving  less  water  for  the  Upper 
Basin. 

•"46  Stat    3000   (1929). 

«i  California  Limitation  Act  Cal.  Stat.  1929, 
c  18,  at  38. 


which  doctrine  this  Court  In  the  absence  of 
statute  resolves  Interstate  claims  according 
to  the  equltle* — do  not  control  the  Issues  in 
this  case.  The  Master  concluded  that,  since 
the  Lower  Basin  States  had  failed  to  make  a 
compact  to  allocate  the  waters  among  them- 
selves as  authorized  by  55  4(a)  and  8(b),  the 
Secretary's  contracts  with  the  States  had 
within  the  sUtutory  scheme  of  5  5  4(a),  6, 
and  8(b)  effected  an  apportionment  of  the 
waters  of  the  mainstream  which,  according 
to  the  Master,  were  the  only  waters  to  be 
apportioned  under  the  Act  The  Master  fur- 
ther  held  that.  In  the  event  of  a  shortage  of 
water  making  It  Impossible  for  the  Secretary 
to  supply  all  the  water  due  California.  Ari- 
zona, and  Nevada  under  their  contracts,  the 
burden  of  the  shortage  must  be  borne  by 
each  State  in  proportion  to  her  sh.are  of  the 
first  7.500.000  acre-feet  allocated  to  the  Lower 
Basin,  that  Is.  4  4/7.5  by  California.  2  8  76 
by  Arizona,  and  .3  75  by  Nevada,  without 
regard  to  the  law  of  prior  appropriation. 

Arizona,  Nevada,  and  the  United  States 
support  with  few  exceptions  the  analysis, 
conclusions,  and  recommendations  of  the 
Special  Master's  report.  These  parties  agree 
that  Congress  did  not  leave  division  of  the 
waters  to  an  equlUible  apportionment  by  thU 
Court  but  Instead  created  a  comprehensive 
statutory  scheme  for  the  allocation  of  main- 
stream waters.  Arizona,  however,  believes 
that  the  allocation  formula  established  by 
the  .Secretary's  contracts  was  In  fact  the 
formula  required  by  the  Act.  The  United 
States.  iUong  with  California,  thinks  the 
Master  should  not  have  invalidated  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Arizona  and  Nevada  water 
contracts  requiring  those  States  to  deduct 
from  their  alLocatlons  any  diversions  of  water 
above  Lake  Mead  which  reduce  the  flow  into 
that  lake. 

California  Is  In  basic  disagreement  with 
almost  all  of  the  Miister's  Report.  She 
argues  that  the  Project  Act.  like  the  Colorado 
River  Compact,  deals  with  the  entire  Colo- 
rado River  System,  not  Just  the  mainstream. 
This  would  mean  that  diversions  within 
Arizona  and  Nevada  of  tributary  waters 
flowing  In  those  States  would  be  charged 
against  their  apportionments  and  that,  be- 
cause tributary  water  would  be  added  to  the 
mainstream  water  In  computing  the  first 
7.500.000  acre-feet  available  to  the  States, 
there  would  be  a  greater  likelihood  of  a  sur- 
plus, of  which  California  gets  one-half.  The 
result  of  California's  argument  would  be 
much  more  water  for  California  and  much 
less  fur  Arizona.  California  also  argues  that 
the  Act  neither  allocates  the  Colorado  River 
waters  nor  gives  the  Secretary  authority  to 
make  an  allocation.  Rather  she  takes  the 
position  that  the  Judicial  doctrine  of  equi- 
table apportloimient  giving  full  Interstate 
effect  to  the  traditional  western  water  law  of 
prior  appropriation  should  determine  the 
rights  of  the  parties  to  the  water.  Finally. 
California  claims  that  In  any  event  the  Act 
does  not  control  In  time  of  shortage.  Under 
such  circumstances,  she  says,  this  Court 
should  divide  the  waters  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  equitable  apportionment  or  the 
law  of  prior  appropriation,  either  of  which, 
she  argues,  should  result  In  protecting  her 
prior  uses. 

Our  Jurisdiction  to  entertain  this  suit  Is 
not  challenged  and  could  not  well  be  since 
Art.  Ill,  5  2.  of  the  Constitution  gives  this 
Court  original  jurisdiction  of  actions  In 
which  States  are  parties.  In  exercising  that 
jurisdiction,  we  arc  mindful  of  this  Court's 
often  expressed  preference  that,  where  pos- 
sible. States  settle  their  controversies  by 
"mutual  accommodation  and  agreement."^' 
Thof?  coses  and  others'"  make  It  clear,  how- 


'■  Colorado  v.  Kansas.  320  U.S.  383,  392 
(1943):  Nrbra:ka  v.  Wyoming,  325  U.S.  589. 
616  (1945). 

Ei^..  Kansas  v.  Colorado.  185  U.S.  125 
(1902):  New  Jersey  v.  New  York,  283  U.S. 
336  (1931). 
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ever,  that  this  Court  docs  have  a  serious 
responsibility  to  adjudicate  cases  where 
there  are  actual,  existing  controversies  over 
how  Interstate  streams  should  be  appor- 
tioned among  States.  This  case  Is  the  most 
recent  phase  of  a  continuing  controversy 
over  the  water  of  the  Colorado  River,  which 
the  States  despite  repeated  efforts  have  been 
unable  to  settle  Resolution  of  this  dispute 
requires  a  determination  of  what  apportion- 
ment. If  any.  Is  made  by  the  Project  Act  and 
what  powers  are  conferred  by  the  Act  up>on 
the  Secretary  of  Interior.  Unless  many  of 
the  issues  presented  here  are  adjudicated, 
the  confilctlng  claims  of  the  parties  will  con- 
tinue, as  they  do  now.  to  raise  serious  doubts 
as  to  the  extent  of  each  State's  right  to 
appropriate  water  from  the  Colorado  River 
System  for  existing  or  new  uses.  In  this 
situation  we  should  and  do  exercise  our  juris- 
diction. 

I.    ALLOCATION     OF     WATER     AMONG     THE     STATES 
AND    DISTRIBUTION    TO    USERS 

We  have  concluded,  for  reasons  to  be 
sUted,  that  Congress  in  passing  the  Project 
Act  intended  to  and  did  create  Its  own  com- 
prehensive scheme  for  the  apportionment 
among  California.  Arizona,  and  Nevada  of  the 
mainstream  waters  of  the  Colorado  River, 
leaving  each  State  Its  tributaries.  Congresa 
decided  that  a  fair  division  of  the  first 
7,600.000  acre-feet  of  mainstream  water 
would  give  4.400,000  acre-feet  to  California, 
2.800.000  to  Arizona,  and  300,000  to  Nevada; 
Arizona  and  California  would  each  get  one- 
half  of  any  surplus.  Prior  approval  was 
therefore  given  In  the  Act  for  a  trl-State 
compact  to  Incorporate  these  terms.  The 
States,  subject  to  subsequent  congressional 
approval,  were  also  permitted  to  agree  on 
a  compact  with  different  terms.  Division  of 
the  water  did  not,  however,  depend  on  the 
States'  agreeing  to  a  compact,  for  Congress 
gave  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  adequate 
authority  to  accomplish  the  division.  Con- 
gress did  this  by  giving  the  Secretary  power 
to  make  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  water 
and  by  providing  that  no  person  could  have 
water  without  a  contract. 

A.  Relevancy  of  Judicial  apportionment 
and  Colorado  River  Compact:  We  agree  with 
the  Master  that  apportionment  of  the  Lower 
Basin  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  Is  not 
controlled  by  the  doctrine  of  equitable  ap- 
portionment or  by  the  Colorado  River  Com- 
pact. It  is  true  that  the  Court  has  used  the 
doctrine  of  equitable  apportionment  to  de- 
cide river  controversies  between  States.'* 
But  In  those  cases  Congress  had  not  made 
any  statutory  apportionment.  In  this  case, 
we  have  decided  that  Congress  has  provided 
its  own  method  for  allocating  among  the 
Lower  Basin  States  the  mainstream  water 
to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  Com- 
pact. Where  Congress  has  so  exercised  its 
constitutional  power  over  waters,  courts  have 
no  power  to  substitute  their  own  notions 
of  an  "equitable  apportionment"  for  the 
apportionment  chosen  by  Congress.  Nor 
does  the  Colorado  River  Compact  control 
this  case.  Nothing  In  that  Compact  pur- 
ports to  divide  water  among  the  Lower 
Basin  States  nor  In  any  way  to  affect  or 
control  any  future  apportionment  among 
those  States  or  any  distribution  of  water 
within  a  State.  That  the  Commissioners 
were  able  to  accomplish  even  a  division  of 
water  between  the  basins  Is  due  to  what  Is 
generally  known  as  the  "Hoover  Compro- 
mise' : 

"Participants  |ln  the  Compact  negotia- 
tions! have  stated  that  the  negotiations 
would  have  broken  up  but  for  Mr.  Hoover's 
proposal;  that  the  Commission  limit  Its 
efforts  to  a  division  of  water  between  the 
upper  basin  and  the  lower  basin,  leaving  to 


each  basin  the  future  Internal  allocation  of 
Its  share."  » 

And  In  fact  this  is  all  the  Compact  did. 
However,  the  Project  Act,  by  referring  to  the 
Compact   in   several    places,   does  make    the 
Comp>act  relevant   to  a   limited   extent.     To 
begin   with,  the  Act  explicitly  approves  the 
Compact  and  thereby  Axes  a  division  of  the 
waters   between   the   basins  which   must  be 
respected.     Further,  In  several  places  the  Act 
refers   to   terms   contained   In  the  Compact. 
For  example,  5  12  of  the  Act  adopts  the  Com- 
pact definition  of  "domestic," »  and   5  6  re- 
quires   satisfaction    of    "present    perfected 
rights"  as  used  in  the  Compact.^     Obviously, 
therefore,    those    particular    terms,    though 
originally  formulated  only  for  the  Compact's 
allocation  of  water  between  basis,  are  Incor- 
porated Into  the  Act  and  are  made  applicable 
to  the  Project  Act's  allocation  among  Lower 
Basin  States.     The  Act  also  declares  that  the 
Secretary    of    the    Interior    and    the    United 
States   In  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  dam  and  other  works  and 
in  the  making  of  contracts  shall  be  subject 
to    and    controlled    by    the    Colorado    River 
Compact."    These    latter   references   to   the 
Compact  are  quite  different  from  the  Act's 
adoption    of    Compact    terms.     Such    refer- 
ences, unlike  the  explicit  adoption  of  terms, 
were  used  only  to  show  that  the  Act  and  Its 
provisions  were  In  no  way  to  upset,  alter,  or 
affect     the     Compact's     congresslonally    ap- 
proved division  of  water  between  the  basins 
They  were  not  Intended  to  make  the  Com- 
pact and  Its  provisions  control  or  affect  the 
Act's   allocation    among   and  distribution  of 
water  within  the  States  of  the  Lower  Basin. 
Therefore,  we  look  to  the  Compact  for  terms 
specifically  lncorj)orated  In  the  Act,  and  we 
would  also  look  to  It  to  resolve  disputes  be- 
tween the  Upper  and  Lower  Basins,  were  any 
Involved  In  this  case.     But  no  such  questions 
are  here.     We  must  determine  what  appor- 
tionment and  delivery  scheme  In  the  Lower 
Basin  has  been  effected  through  the  Secre- 
tary's contracts.     For  that  determination,  we 
look  to  the  Project  Act  alone. 

B.  Mainstream  apportionment:  The  con- 
gressional scheme  of  apportionment  cannot 
be  understood  without  knowing  what  water 
Congress  wanted  apportioned.  Under  Cali- 
fornia's view,  which  we  reject,  the  first 
7,500.000  acre-feet  of  Lower  Basin  water,  of 
which  Cadlfornla  has  agreed  to  use  only 
4.400.000.  Is  made  up  of  both  mainstream  and 
tributary  water,  not  Jtist  mainstream  water. 
Under  the  view  of  Arizona.  Nevada,  and  the 
United  States,  with  which  we  agree,  the 
tributaries  are  not  Included  in  the  waters  to 
be  divided  but  remain  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  each  State.  Assuming  7.500,000  acre-feet 
or  more  In  the  mainstream  and  2.000.000  In 
the  tributaries.  California  would  get  1,000.000 
acre-feet  more  if  the  tributaries  are  Included 
and  Arizona  1.000,000  less.™ 

California's  argtiment  that  the  Project  Act, 
like  the  Colorado  River  Compact,  deals  with 
the  main  river  and  all  Its  tributaries  rests  on 
5  4(a)  of  the  Act,  which  limits  California  to 
4.400.000  acre-feet  "of  the  waters  appor- 
tioned to  the  lower  basin  States  by  paragraph 
(a)  of  Article  III  of  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact, plus  not  more  than  one-half  of  any 
excess  or  surplus  waters  unapportioned  by 
said  compact."  And  Article  Ill(a).  referred 
to  by  «  4(a) ,  apportioned  in  perpetuity  to  the 


•"Eg.,  Wyoming  v.  Colorado.  259  U.S.  419 
(1922);  Nebraska  V.  Wyomivg.  325  US  589 
(1945). 


^  HR  Doc  No  717,  80th  Cong,  2d  sess., 
22  (1948). 

* ■'■ 'Dome.stic'  whenever  employed  In  this 
Act  shall  Include  water  uses  defljied  as  'do- 
mestic' in  said  Colorado  River  compact." 

^  The  dam  and  reservoir  shall  be  used, 
among  other  things,  for  "satisfaction  of  pres- 
ent perfected  rights  in  pursuance  of  Article 
VIII  of  said  Colorado  River  compact." 

^"  Sees.  1,  8(a) .  13  (b)  and  (c). 

"  Also.  California  would  reduce  Nevada's 
share  of  the  mainstream  waters  from  300.000 
acre-feet  to  120,500  acre-feet. 


Lower  Basin  the  use  of  7,500,000  acre-feet  of 
water  per  annum  "from  the  Colorado  River 
System,"  which  was  defined  In  the  Compact 
as  "that  portion  of  the  Colorado  River  and 
Its  tribJitarles  within  the  United  States  of 
America." 

Arizona   argues  that  the  Compact  appor- 
tions between  basins  only  the  waters  of  the 
mainstream,    not   the   mainstream    and    the 
tributaries.     We  need  not  reach  that  ques- 
tion, however,   for   we  have  concluded   that 
whatever   waters   the  Compact  apportioned 
the  Project  Act  Itself  dealt  only  with  water 
of  the  mainstream.     In  the  first  place,  the 
Act.  In  5  4(a) ,  states  that  the  California  ilml- 
tatlon,  which  is  In  reality  her  share  of  the 
first  7,500.000  acre-feet  of  Lower  Basin  water. 
Is  on  "water  of  and  from  the  Colorado  River." 
not  of  and  from  the  "Colorado  River  System/' 
But     more     importantly,     the     negotiations 
among  the  States  and  the  congressional  de- 
bates leading  to  the  passage  of  the  Project 
Act  clearly  show  that  the  language  used  by 
Congress  in  the  Act  was  meant  to  refer  to 
mainstream   waters  only.     Inclusion   of  the 
tributaries   in  the  Compact   was   natural   in 
view  of  the  upper  States'  strong  feeling  that 
the  Lower  Basin  trlbutarlee  should  be  made 
to  share   the    burden   of    any    obligation    to 
deliver  water  to  Mexico  which  a  future  treaty 
might  Impose.    But  when  It  came  to  an  ap- 
portionment among  the  Lower  Basin  States, 
the  Gila,  by  far  the  most  Important  Lower 
Basin  tributary,  would  not  logically  be  In- 
cluded,   since    Arizona   alone    of    the    States 
could  effectively  use  that  river."    Therefore, 
with    minor    exceptions,    the    proposals    and 
coxmterproposals  over  the  years,  culminating 
in  the  Project  Act,  consistently  provided  for 
division   of  the  mainstream   only,  reserving 
the  tributaries  to  each  State's  exclusive  use 
The   most   important   negotiations   among 
the  States,  which  in  fact  formed  the  basis 
of  the  debates  leading  to  passage  of  the  Act. 
took  place  in  1927  when  the  Governors  of  the 
seven  basin  States  met  at  Denver  In  an  effort 
to  work  out  an  allocation  of  the  Lower  Basin 
waters  acceptable  to  Arizona.  California,  and 
Nevada.     Arizona  and  California  made  pro- 
posals." both  of  which  suggested  giving  Ne- 
vada 300.000  acre-feet  out  of  the  mainstream 
of  the  Colorado  River  and  reserving  to  each 
State   the   exclusive   use   of   her   own    tribu- 
taries.    Arizona  proposed  that  all  remaining 
mainstream    water    be    divided    equally    be- 
tween  herself   and   California,   which   would 
give  each  State  3,600.000  acre-feet  out  of  the 
first  7.500,000  acre-feet  of  mainstream  water. 
CaUfornla  rejected  the  proposed  equal  divi- 
sion  of    the    water,    sviggesting    figures    that 
would  result  In  her  getting  about  4.600.000 
out  of  the  7.500,000.     The  Governors  of  the 
four    Upper    Basin    States,    trying    to    bring 
Arizona  and  California  together,  asked  each 
State  to  reduce  its  demands  and  suggested 
this  compromise:    Nevada  300,000   acre-feet. 
Arizona  3.000,000.  and  California  4.200.000.'- 
These  allocations  were  to  come  only  out  of 
the    mainstream,    that   Is,   as   stated    by   the 
Governors,  out  "of  the  average  annual  de- 
livery of  water  to  be  provided  by  the  States 
of  the  upper  division  at  Lees  Perry  under  the 
terms  of  the  Colorado  River  compact."     The 
Governors'    suggestions,    like    those    of    the 
States,   explicitly  reserved   to  each   State  as 
against  the  other  States  the  exclusive  use  of 
her  own  tributaries.     Arizona  agreed  to  the 
Governors'  proposal,  but  she  wanted  it  made 
clear    that    her    tributaries    were    to    be    ex- 
empted from  any  Mexican  obligation.*^     Cali- 
fornia rejected  the  whole  proposal,  Insisting 
that  she  must  have  4,600.000  acre-feel  from 


'"  Not  only  does  the  Gila  enter  the  Colorado 
almost  at  the  Mexican  border,  but  also  In  dry 
seasons  It  virtually  evaporates  before  reach- 
ing the  Colorado. 

«'  See  69  Congressional  Record  9454  ( 1928 1 . 

'-  See  70  Congressional  Record  172  ( 1928) . 

*•''  Hearings  on  H  R.  6773.  supra  note  25,  at 
30-31. 
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the  mainstream,  or.  as  she  put  It.  "from  the 
waters  to  be  proTlded  by  the  States  of  the 
upper  division  at  Lee  F^rry  under  the  Colo- 
rado River  Compact."  ••  Neither  In  the 
States'  orlg^ai  offers,  nor  In  the  Governors' 
suggestions,  nor  in  the  States'  responses  was 
the  "Coiorado  River  System" — mainstream 
plus  tributaries — ever  used  as  the  basis  for 
Lower  Basin  allocations;  rather.  It  was  always 
mainstream  water,  or  the  water  to  be  de- 
livered by  the  upper  SUtes  at  Lee  Ferry, 
that  Is  to  say.  an  annual  average  of  7.500.000 
acre-feet  of  mainstream  water. 

With  the  continued  failure  of  Arizona  and 
California  to  reach  accord,  there  was  mount- 
ing impetus  for  a  congreslonal  solution,     A 
Swing-Johnson  bill  containing  no  limitation 
on  California's  uses  finally  passed  the  House 
In    1928  over  objections   by   RepresentaUves 
from    Arizona   and    Utah."     When    the    bill 
reached  the  Senate,  it  was  amended  In  com- 
mittee to  provide  that  the  Secretary  In  his 
water    delivery    contracts    must    Unvlt    Cali- 
fornia  to   4.600.000   acre-feet   "of   the   water 
allocated  to  the  lower  basin  by  the  Colorado 
River    compact   •    •    •   and    one-half    of    the 
unallocated,  excess,  and  or  surplus  water."  ** 
On  the  floor.  Senator  Phipps  of  Colorado  pro- 
posed an  amendment  which  would  allow  the 
Act  to  go  into  effect  without  any  limitation 
on    California    If    seven    States    ratified    the 
Compact;    if  only  six  States  ratified  and  If 
California    legislature    accepted    the    limita- 
tion,  the   Act  could  still   become   effective.'" 
Arizona  3  Senator  Haydjln   had  already  pro- 
posed  an    amendment  reducing  California's 
share  to  4J20O.0OO  acre- feet   (the  Governors' 
proposal),  plus  half  of  the  surplus,  leaving 
Arizona  exclusive  use  of  the  Gila  free  from 
any  Mexican  obligation."  but  this  the  Sen- 
ate rejected."    Senator  Bratton  of  New  Mex- 
ico, noting  that  only  400,000  acre-feet   kept 
Arizona   and   California   apart.    Immediately 
suggested    an    amendment    by    which    they 
would  spilt  the  difference,  California  getting 
4.400.000  acre-feet  "of  the  waters  apportioned 
to    the   lower   basin   States   by   the   Colorado 
River   compact."   plus   half   of   surplus'"      It 
was    this   Bratton    amendment   that   became 
part  of  the  Act  as  passed.'"  which  had  been 
amended  on  the  floor  so  that  the  limitation 
referred  to  waters  apportioned  to  the  Lower 
Basin   "by   paragraph    (a)    of   Article   III  of 
the    Colorado    River    compact."    instead    of 
waters   apportioned   "by   the  Colorado   River 
compact."  " 

Statements  made  throughout  the  debates 
make  it  quite  clear  that  Congress  Intended 
the  7.500.000  acre-feet  it  was  allocating,  and 
out  of  which  California  was  limited  to  4.400.- 
000.  to  be  mainstream  water  only  In  the 
first  place,  the  basin  Senators  expressly 
acknowledged  as  the  starting  point  for  their 
debate  the  Denver  Governors'  proposal  that 
specific  allocations  be  made  to  Arizona.  Cali- 
fornia, and  Nevada  from  the  mainstream, 
leaving  the  tributaries  to  the  States.  For 
example.  Senator  Johnson,  leading  spokes- 
man   for    California,    and    Senator    Hatden. 


June  ^ 


"Id  .  at  402. 

••  H  R  5773.  70th  Cong..  1st  Sess.;  69  Cong. 
Rec    9989-9990  (1928). 

"  S  Rep.  No.  592.  70th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  2 
(1928). 

•'70  Congressional  Record  324    (1928). 

♦-  Id  .  at  162. 

•'Id.,  at  384. 

•■"  fd.  at  385. 

•' 45  Stat  1057  (1928).  Arizona's  Senators 
Ashurst  and  H.^TDEJ»  voted  against  the  bill, 
which  did  not  exempt  the  Gila  from  the 
Mexican  burden,  70  Congressional  Record 
603  I  1928) 

■'TO  Congressional  Record  459  (1928i. 
That  this  change  was  not  Intended  to  cause 
the  States  to  give  up  their  tributaries  may 
reasonably  be  Inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to  by  Senator  Hay- 
DEN.  who  was  a  constant  opponent,  of  includ- 
ing the  tributaries. 


leading  spokesman  for  Arizona,  agreed  that 
the  Governors'  recommendations  could  be 
used  as  "a  basis  for  dtecusslon.  " "  Hatden 
went  on  to  observe  that  the  Committee 
amendment  would  give  California  the  same 
4.800.000  acre-feet  she  had  sought  at  Den- 
ver.'•♦  Later.  Nevada's  Senator  Pittman 
stated  that  the  committee  "put  the  amount 
In  there  that  California  demanded  before  the 
four  governors  at  Denver.  "  and  said  that  the 
Bratton  amendment  would  split  the  400.000 
acre-feet  separating  the  Governors'  figure 
and  the  Committee's  figure. «  All  the  lead- 
ers In  the  debate — Johnson,  Bratton.  King. 
Hayden.  Phipps.  and  Pittman — expressed  a 
common  understanding  that  the  key  Issue 
separating  Arizona  and  California  was  the 
difference  of  400.000  acre-feet.>*  precisely  the 
same  400.000  acre-feet  of  mainstream  water 
that  had  sepu-ated  the  States  at  Denver. 
Were  we  to  sustain  California's  argument 
here  that  tributaries  must  be  Included.  Cali- 
fornia would  actually  get  more  than  she  was 
willing  to  settle  for  at  Etenver. 

That  the  apportionment  was  from  the 
mainstream  only  Is  nlso  strongly  Indicated 
by  an  analysis  of  the  second  paragraph  of 
5  4(a)  of  the  Act.  There  Congress  author- 
ized Arizona.  Nevada,  and  C^Ulfornla  to 
make  a  compact  allocating  to  Nevada  300,- 
000  acre-feet  and  to  Arizona  2,800.000  plus 
one-half  of  surplus,  which,  with  California's 
4.400.000  and  half  of  the  surplus,  would  un- 
der California's  interpretation  of  the  Act  ex- 
haust the  Lower  Basin  waters,  both  main- 
stream and  tributaries  But  Utah  and  New 
Mexico,  as  Congress  knew,  had  Interests  In 
Lower  Basin  tributaries  which  Congress 
surely  would  have  protected  In  some  way 
had  it  meant  for  the  trlbuUrles  of  thoee 
two  States  to  be  Included  In  the  water  to 
be  divided  among  Arizona.  Nevada,  and 
California.  We  cannot  believe  that  Con- 
gress would  have  permitted  three  States  to 
divide  among  themselves  water  belonging  to 
five  States  Nor  can  we  believe  that  the 
representatives  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico 
would  have  sat  quietly  by  and  acquiesced  In 
a  congressional  attempt  to  Include  their 
tributaries  In  waters  given  the  other  three 
States. 

Finally.  In  considering  California's  claim 
to  share  In  the  trlbut.arles  of  other  States, 
it  is  Important  that  from  the  beginning  of 
the  dlscusslor.s  and  negotiations  which  led 
to  the  Project  Act.  Arizona  consistently 
claimed  that  she  must  have  sole  use  of  the 
GUa.  upon  which  her  existing  economy  de- 
pended "  Arizona's  claim  was  supported  by 
the  fact  that  only  she  and  New  Mexico  could 
effectively  use  the  GUa  waters,  which  not 
only  entered  the  Colorado  River  too  close  to 
Mexico  to  be  of  much  use  to  any  other  States 
but  also  was  reduced  virtually  to  a  trickle  In 
the  hot  Arizona  summers  before  It  could 
reach  the  Colorado.  In  the  debates  the  Sen- 
ators consistently  acknowledged  that  the 
tributaries — or  at  least  the  waters  of  the 
Gila,  the  only  major  Arizona  tributary — 
were  excluded  from  the  allocation  they  were 


"Id.,  at  77. 

"  Ibid.  Later.  Senator  Hatden  said  his 
amendment  incorporated  the  Governors'  pro- 
posal.    M  .at  172   173 

«M..  at  386. 

-Id.  at  164  (King).  165  (Johnson.  Brat- 
ton). 382  (Hayden.  Phipps ).  385  (Bratton). 
386  ( Pittman  t.  Senator  Hayden's  statement 
Is  representative:  I  want  to  state  to  the 
Senate  that  what  I  am  trying  to  accomplish 
Is  to  get  a  vote  on  the  one  particular  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  quantity  of  water  which 
the  State  of  California  may  divert  from  the 
Colorado  River  should  be  4.200.000  acre-feet 
or  4.600.000  acre-feet   "     Id  .  at  382. 

'  Eg,  Report.  Colorado  River  Commission 
of  Arizona  (1927).  reprinted  in  Hearings  on 
HR.  5773.  supra  note  25.  at  25-31:  69  Con- 
gressional Record  9454  (1928j  (Arizona's 
proposal  at  Denver) . 


making.      Senator    Hatdcn,    In    response   to 
questions  by  Senator  Johnson,  said  that  the 
California  Senator  was  correct  in  stating  that 
the    Senate    had    seen    fit    to    give    Arizona 
2.800,000  acre-feet  In  addition  to  all  the  water 
In   the  Olla  =»     Senator  Johnson  had  earlier 
stated.  "(I|t  Is  only  the  main  stream.  Sena- 
tors   will    recall,    that    has    been    discussed." 
and  one  of  his  arguments  in  favor  of  Cali- 
fornia's  receiving   4.600.000   acre-feet   rather 
than  4.200.000  w;is  that  Arizona  was  going  to 
keep  all  her  tributaries  In  addition  to  what- 
ever  portion  of  the  main  river  allocated  to 
her.  '      Senator    Johnson    also    argued    that 
Arizona    should    bear    more    than    half    the 
Lower    Basins    Mexican    burden    because   in 
addition    to   the   2.800,000  acre-feet   allotted 
her  by  the  Act  she  would  get  the  Gila,  which 
he  erroneously  estimated  at  3,500.000  acre- 
feet  •'    Senator  Pittman,  who  had  sat  In  on 
the   Governors'    conference,   likewise    under- 
stood   that    the    water    was    being    allocated 
from    "the    main    Colorado    River.""'      And 
other    Interested    Senators    similarly    dlstln- 
guished    between    the    mainstream    and    the 
tributaries"^     While   the   debates,   extending 
over    a    long    period    of    years,    undoubtedly 
contain  statements  which  support  Inferences 
In  conflict  with  those  we  have  drawn,  we  are 
persuaded    by    the    legislative    history    as   a 
whole  that  the  Act  was  not  Intended  to  give 
California  any  claim  to  share  In  the  tribu- 
tary waters  of  the  other  Lower  B.asln  States. 
C    The    project    act's    apportionment    and 
distribution  scheme:  The  legislative  history, 
the  language  of  the  Act,  and  the  scheme  es- 
tablished by  the  Act  for  the  storage  and  de- 
livery of  water  convince  us  also  that  Congress 
Intended   to  provide  Its  own    method   for  a 
complete  apportionment  of  the  mainstream 
water      among      Arizona.      California,      and 
Nevada. 

First,  the  legislative  history.  In  hearings 
on  the  House  bill  that  became  the  Project 
Act.  Congressman  Arentz  of  Nevada,  ap- 
parently Impatient  with  the  delay  to  this 
much  needed  project,  told  the  committee 
on  January  6.  1928.  that  if  the  States  could 
not  themselves  allocate  the  water,  "there 
must  be  some  power  which  will  say  to  Cali- 
fornia 'You  cannot  take  any  more  than  this 
amount  and  the  balance  Is  allocated  to  the 
other  States.'""  Later.  May  25,  1928.  the 
Hotise  passed  the  bill."  but  It  did  not  con- 
tain any  allocation  scheme.  When  the  Sen- 
ate took  up  that  bill  In  December,  pressure 
mounted  swiftly  for  amendments  that  would 
provide  a  workable  method  for  apportioning 
the  waters  among  the  Lower  Basin  States 
and  distributing  them  to  u.sers  in  the  States. 
The  session  convened  on  December  3,  1928. 
on  the  fifth  the  Senate  took  up  the  bill.'" 
nine  days  Liter  the  bill  with  significant 
amendments  passed  the  Senate.""  four  days 
after  that  the  House  concurred  In  the  Sen- 
ate's action.'^  and  on  the  twenty-first  the 
President  signed  the  bill.""  When  the  bill 
first  reached  the  Senate  floor.  It  h.id  a  provi- 
sion, added  In  committee,  limiting  California 
to  4,600.000  acre-feet.*  and  Senator  Hati>en 
on  December  6  proposed  reducing  that  share 
to  4.200  000  •  The  next  day,  December  7. 
Mr.    Pittman,    senior   Senator    from   Nevada. 
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*  70  Congressional  Record  467-468  (1928) . 
See  also  id.,  at  463-464.  465. 

-Id.,  at  237. 

•  Id  .  at  466  467 

•'  Id  .  at  469      See  also  id  ,  at  232. 

•>See  id.  at  463  (Shortrldge) ;  id  .  at  465 
(King). 

« Hearings  on  H  R  5773,  rupra  note  2:i 
at  50 

"69  Congressional  Record  9990  (1928i. 

"  70  Congressional  Rfcord  67    (1928) 

"  Id  .  at  603 

'^  Id  .  at  837-838. 

"■  45  Stat.   1057. 

"•See  8  Rep  No.  592.  70th  Cong.  1st  Se£S. 
2  (1928). 

'"70  Congressional  Record  162  (1928). 


rigorously    argued     that     Congreea    should 
settle  the  matter  without  delay.    He  said. 

■What  Is  the  difficulty?  We  have  only 
minor  questions  Involved  here.  There  U 
practically  nothing  Involved  except  a  dispute 
t)etween  the  States  of  Arizona  and  California 
with  regard  to  the  division  of  the  Increased 
water  that  will  be  Impounded  behind  the 
proposed  dam;  that  is  all.  •  •  •  Of  the 
7,500,000  acre-feet  of  water  let  down  that 
river  they  have  gotten  together  within  400,- 
(XX)  acre-feet.  They  have  got  to  get  together, 
and  if  they  do  not  get  together  Congress 
thould  bring  them   together."  "> 

The  day  after  that.  December  8,  New  Mex- 
ico's Senator  Bratton  suggested  an  amend- 
ment splitting  the  difference  between  the  de- 
mands of  Arizona  and  California  by  limiting 
California  to  4,400,000  acre-feet.^  On  the 
tenth,  reflecting  the  prevailing  sense  of 
urgency  for  decisive  action.  Senator  Bratton 
emphasized  that  tills  was  not  a  dispute  lim- 
ited simply  to  two  States: 

"The  two  States  have  exchanged  views, 
they  have  negotiated,  they  have  endeavored 
to  reach  an  agreement,  and  until  now  have 
been  unable  to  do  so  This  controversy  does 
not  affect  those  two  States  alone.  It  affecta 
other  SUtes  in  the  Union  and  the  Govern- 
ment as  well. 

"Without  undertaking  to  express  my  views 
either  way  ujxjn  the  subject.  I  do  think  that 
if  the  two  States  are  unable  to  agree  upon  a 
figure  then  that  we.  as  a  disinterested  and 
friendly  agency,  should  pass  a  bill  which, 
according  to  our  combined  Judgment,  will 
Justly  and  equitably  settle  the  controversy. 
I  suggested  4.400.000  acre-feet  with  that  In 
view.  I  St. 11  hold  to  the  belief  that  some- 
where between  the  two  figures  we  must  fix 
the  amount,  and  that  this  difference  of 
400.000  acre -feet  should  not  be  allowed  to 
bar  and  preclude  the  passage  of  this  Im- 
portant meafure  dealing  with  the  enormous 
quantity  of  15.000.000  acre-feet  of  water  and 
Involving  seven  States  as  well  us  the  Gov- 
ernment." "• 

The  very  next  day.  I>ecember  11.  this  cru- 
cial amendment  was  adopted.'*  and  on  the 
twelfth  Senator  Hayden  pointed  out  that  the 
bill  settled  the  dlFpute  over  Lower  Basin 
waters  by  giving  4.400.000  acre-feet  to  Cali- 
fornia and  2.800.000  to  Arizona: 

"One  I  dispute)  U  how  the  seven  and  a 
half  million  acre-feet  shall  be  divided  In  the 
lower  basin.  The  Senate  has  settled  that  by 
&  vote — that  California  may  have  4.400,000 
acre-feet  of  that  water.  It  follows  logically 
that  If  that  demand  Is  to  be  conceded,  as 
everybixly  agrees,  the  remainder  Is  2,800,000 
acre-feet  for  Arizona.  That  settles  that  part 
of  the  controversy."  ^ 

On  the  same  day.  Senator  Pittman,  Inti- 
mately familiar  with  the  whole  water  prob- 
lem,™ summed  up  the  feeling  of  the  Senate 
that  the  bill  fixed  a  limit  on  California  and 
practically  allocated  to  Arizona  her  share 
of  the  water: 

"The  S-^natc  h.os  already  determined  upon 
the  division  of  water  between  thoee  States. 
How?     It  has  determined  how  much  water 


"/d  ,  at  232. 

"'/d  .  at  277,  388. 

"/d.  at  333. 

'*  Id  .  at  387. 

™/d.  at  467.     See  also  id.,  at  465. 

™Por  example.  Senator  Plttman's  active 
role  In  resolving  the  whole  Colorado  River 
problem  was  acknowledged  by  Senator  Hat- 
den on  the  .Senate  floor; 

"When  Congress  assembled  In  December 
1927.  no  agreement  had  been  made.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Pittman], 
In  continuation  of  the  earnest  efforu  that  he 
has  made  all  these  years  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  of  the  controversy  between  the 
SUtes  with  respect  to  the  Colorado  River, 
Invited  a  number  of  us  to  conferences  In  hla 
offlce  and  these  we  talked  over  the  situation." 
fd  ,  at  172. 
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CalifomlA  may  use,  and  the  rest  of  It  U 
subject  to  use  by  Nevada  and  ArUona. 
Nevada  has  already  admiUed  that  It  can  use 
only  an  insignificant  quantity,  300,000  acre- 
feet.  That  leaves  the  rest  of  It  to  Arizona. 
As  the  bill  no-w  stands  It  Is  Just  as  much 
divided  as  If  they  had  mentioned  Arizona 
and  Nevada  and  the  amounts  they  are  to  get. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"As  I  understand  this  amendment,  Arizona 
today  has  practically  allocated  to  It  2.800.000 
acre-feet  of  water  In  the  main  Colorado 
River."  " 

The  Senator  went  on  to  explain  why  the 
Senate  had  found  It  necessary  to  set  up  lU 
own  plan  for  allocating  the  water: 

"Wliy  do  we  not  leave  It  to  California  to 
say  how  much  water  she  shall  take  out  of  the 
river  or  leave  It  to  Arizona  to  say  how  much 
water  she  shall  take  out  of  the  river?  It  Is 
because  It  happens  to  become  a  duty  of  the 
United  States  Senate  to  settle  this  matter, 
and   that  Is   the  reason."  *» 

Not  only  do  the  closing  days  of  the  debate 
show  that  Congress  Intended  an  apportion- 
ment among  the  States  but  also  provisions  of 
the  Act  create  machinery  plainly  adequate 
to  accomplish  this  purpose,  whatever  con- 
tingencies might  occur.  As  one  alternative 
of  the  congressional  scheme,  section  4(a)  of 
the  Act  Invited  Arizona.  California,  and 
Nevada  to  adopt  a  compact  dividing  the 
waters  along  the  Identical  lines  that  had 
formed  the  basis  for  the  congressional  dis- 
cussions of  the  Act:  4.400,000  acre-feet  to 
California.  300.000  to  Nevada,  and  2,800.000 
to  Arizona.  Section  8(b)  gave  the  States 
power  to  agree  upon  some  other  division, 
which  would  have  to  be  approved  by  Con- 
gress. Congress  made  sure,  however,  that 
if  the  States  did  not  agree  on  any  compact 
the  objects  of  the  Act  would  be  carried 
out,  for  the  Secretary  would  then  proceed, 
by  making  contracts,  to  apportion  water 
among  the  States  and  to  allocate  the  water 
amonj  users  within  each  State. 

In  the  first  section  of  the  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary was  authorized  to  "construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  a  dam  and  Incidental 
works  •  •  •  adequate  to  create  a  storage 
reservoir  of  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  twen- 
ty million  acre-feet  of  water  •  •  ••■  for  the 
stated  purpose  of  "controlling  the  floods. 
Improving  navigation  and  regulating  the 
flow  of  the  Colorado  River,  providing  for 
storage  and  for  the  delivery  of  the  stored 
waters  thereof  for  reclamation  of  public 
lands  and  other  beneficial  uses  •  •  •,"  and 
generating  electrical  power.  The  whole 
point  of  the  Act  was  to  replace  the  erratic, 
undependable,  often  destructive  natural 
flow  of  the  Colorado  with  the  regular,  de- 
pendable release  of  waters  conserved  and 
stored  by  the  project.  Having  undertaken 
this  beneflcial  project.  Congress.  In  several 
provisions  of  the  Act,  made  it  clear  that  no 
one  should  use  mainstream  waters  save  In 
strict  compliance  with  the  scheme  set  up  by 
the  Act.  Section  5  authorized  the  Secretary 
"under  such  general  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  contract  for  the  storage  of  wa- 
ter in  said  reservoir  and  for  the  delivery 
thereof  at  such  points  on  the  river  •  •  • 
as  may  be  apreed  upon,  for  Irrigation  and 
domestic  uses."  To  emphasize  that  water 
could  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  alone, 
i  5  further  declared.  "No  person  shall  have 
or  be  entitled  to  have  the  use  for  any  pur- 
pose of  the  water  stored  as  aforesaid  except 
by  contract  made  as  herein  stated."  The 
supremacy  given  the  Secretary's  contracts 
was  made  clear  in  §  8(b)  of  the  Act.  which 
provided  that,  while  the  Lower  Basin  States 
were  free  to  negotiate  a  compact  dividing 


-  Id.,  at  468-469. 

"■id.,  at  471.  The  Senator  added.  "We 
have  already  decided  as  to  the  division  of  the 
water,  and  we  say  that  If  the  States  wish  they 
can  enter  into  a  subsidiary  agreement  con- 
firming that."     rbid. 


the  waters,  such  a  compact  If  made  and 
approved  after  January  1,  1929,  was  to  be 
"subject  to  all  contracts,  if  any.  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  section 
B"   before   Congress   approved   the   compact. 

These  several  provisions,  even  without  leg- 
islative history,  are  persuasive  that  Congress 
Intended  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
through  his  i  5  contracts,  both  to  carry  out 
the  allocation  of  the  waters  of  the  main 
Colorado  River  among  the  Lower  Basin 
States  and  to  decide  which  users  within 
each  State  would  get  water.  The  general 
authority  to  make  contracts  normally  in- 
cludes the  power  to  choose  with  whom  and 
upon  what  terms  the  contracts  will  be  made. 
When  Congress  in  an  Act  grants  authority 
to  contract,  that  authority  is  no  less  than 
the  general  authority,  unless  Congress  has 
placed  some  limit  on  It.  ^  In  this  respect 
It  Is  of  Interest  that  in  an  earlier  version 
the  bill  did  limit  the  Secretary's  contract 
power  by  making  the  contracts  "subject  to 
rights  of  prior  approprlators." »  But  that 
restriction,  which  preserved  the  law  of  prior 
appropriation,  did  not  siirvlve.  It  was 
stricken  from  the  bill  when  the  require- 
ment that  every  water  user  have  a  contract 
was  added  to  J  5.'"  Significantly,  no  phrase 
or  provision  Indicating  that  the  Secretary's 
contract  power  was  to  be  controlled  by  the 
law  of  prior  appropriation  was  substituted 
either  then  or  at  any  other  time  before  pas- 
sage of  the  Act,  and  we  are  persuaded  that 
had  Congress  Intended  so  to  fetter  the  Sec- 
retary's discretion.  It  would  have  done  so 
In  clear  and  unequivocal  terms,  as  It  did 
In  recognizing  "present  perfected  rights"  In 
8  6. 

That  the  bill  was  giving  the  Secretary 
sufficient  power  to  carry  out  an  allocation 
of  the  waters  among  the  States  and  among 
the  users  within  each  SUte  without  regard 
to  the  law  of  prior  appropriation  was 
brought  out  in  a  colloquy  between  Mon- 
tana's Senator  Walsh  and  California's  Sen- 
ator Johnson,  whose  State  had  at  least  as 
much  reason  as  any  other  State  to  bind  the 
Secretary  by  state  laws.  Senator  Walsh, 
who  was  thoroughly  versed  In  western  water 
law  and  also  had  previously  argued  before 
this  Court  In  a  leading  case  Involving  the 
doctrine  of  prior  appropriation,"*  made  clear 
what  would  follow  from  the  Government's 
Impounding  of  the  Colorado  River  waters 
when  he  said.  "I  always  understood  that  the 
Interest  that  stores  the  water  has  a  right 
superior  to  prior  appropriations  that  do  not 
store."  He  sought  Sejfttor  Johnson's  views 
on  what  rights  the  XJlty  of  Los  Angeles, 
which  had  filed  claims  to  large  quantities 
of  Colorado  River  water,  would  have  after 
the  Government  had  built  the  dam  and  Im- 
pounded the  waters.  In  reply  to  Senator 
Walsh's  specific  question  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment might  "dispose  of  the  stored  waters 
as  It  sees  fit."  Senator  Johnson  said,  "Yes, 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill."  Senator  John- 
son added  that  "everything  In  this  scheme, 
plan,  or  design"  was  "dependent  upon  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  contracting  with 
those  who  desire  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 
the  construction."     He  admitted  that  It  was 


'•  In  the  debates  leading  to  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  Senator  Walsh  observed  that  "to 
contract  means  a  liberty  of  contract"  and 
asked  If  this  did  not  mean  that  the  Secretary 
could  "give  the  water  to  them  (approprla- 
tors] or  withhold  It  from  them  as  he  sees 
fit."  to  which  Senator  Johnson  answered 
"certainly."  70  Congressional  Record  168 
(1928). 

""See  Hearings  on  H.R.  6251  and  9826  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
mation, 69th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  12   (1926). 

"See  id.,  at  97.  115. 

"Bean  V.  Aforna,  221  U.S.  485  (1811).  ThU 
case  was  relied  on  by  Mr.  Justice  Van  De- 
vanter  In  Wyoming  v.  Colorado,  269  U.S.  419, 
466  (1922). 
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possible  that  the  Secretary  could  "utterly  Ig- 
nore" Los  Angeles'  appropriations.'" 

In  this  same  discussion,  Senator  Hatoen 
emphasized  the  Secretary's  power  to  allocate 
the  water  by  making  contracts  with  users. 
After  Senator  Walsh  said  that  he  understood 
Senator  Johnson  to  be  arguing  that  the  Sec- 
retary must  satisfy  Los  Angeles'  appropria- 
tions. Senator  Hatden  corrected  him,  point- 
ing out  that  Senator  Johnson  had  qualified 
his  statement  by  saying  that  "after  all.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  could  allow  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  to  have  such  quantity  of  water 
as  might  be  determined  by  contract  "  Sen- 
ator Hatdbn  went  on  to  say  that,  where 
domestic  and  irrigation  needs  conflicted,  "the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  naturally  de- 
cide as  between  applicants,  one  who  desires 
to  use  the  water  for  potable  purposes  In  the 
city  and  another  who  desires  to  use  It  for  Ir- 


June  4 


feet,  which,  of  coxirse,  left  2,800,000  acre-feet     of     theee    provisions     affects    our    decl.i 
for   Arizona's   use      Moreover,   CongreM.   in-     stated  earlier,  that  It  Is  the  Act  and  th«  «^' 
dl'-ated  that  It  thought  this  a  proper  division      retary's  oontracls,  not  the  laws  of  prior 
of  the  waters  when  In  the  second  paragraph      proprlaUon.  that  control  the  apporUonm!**! 
of   M(ai    It  gave  advance  consent   to  a   trl-      of  water  among  the  States.     Moreover^^ 

trary  to  the  Master's  conclusion,  we  hold  that 
the  Secretary  la  choosing  between  users  with 
In  each  State   and   In   settling  the  terms  o« 
his  contracts  Is  not  bound  by  these  section, 
to  follow  state  law. 

The  argument  that  J  8  of  the  ReclamaUon 
Art  requires  the  United  States  In  the  deliver* 
of  water  to  follow  priorities  laid  down  br 
state  law  has  already  been  disposed  of  by  this 
Court  In  Ivanhoe  Irr  Dut  v  McCracken  357 
US  276  (1958).  and  reaffirmed  In  City  or 
.  Fresno  V.  Calxfornia.  372  V  3   627  (1963)      in 

First,    for  river   regulation.   Improvement     Ivanhoe    we   held    that    even    though   { g    t 
of  navigation,  and  flood  control;  second,  for      the  Reclamation  Act  preserved  stale  law  that 
Irrigation   and    domestic    uses    and   satlsfac-      general  provision  could  not  override  a  sniprin, 
rlgatlon.  If  there  Is  not  enough  water  to  go      tlon  of  present  perfected  rights  In  pursuance      provision  of  the  .vkme  Act  nrohlbltlnp  «  a 
around,  that  the  city  shall  have  the  prefer-      of  ArUcle  VIIl  of  said  CJolorado  River  com-      gle  landowner  from  eettln?  watpr  f^r^^ 
ence.""    It  Is  also  slgnlflcant  that  two  vigor-      pact;   and  third,  for  power."     J  6,  fh.in  160  acres      Wc  said  * 


state  compact  adopting  such  division.  Whll« 
no  such  compact  was  ever  entered  into,  the 
Secretary  by  his  contracts  has  apportioned 
the  water  In  the  approved  amounts  and 
thereby  followed  the  guidelines  set  down  by 
Congress  And,  as  the  Master  pointed  out. 
Congress  set  up  other  standards  and  placed 
other  slgnlflcant  limitations  upon  the  Sec- 
retary's power  to  distribute  the  stored  waters. 
It  specifically  set  out  In  order  the  purposes 
for  which  the  Secretary  must  use  the  dam 
and  the  reservoir: 
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ous  opponents  of  the  bill,  Arizona's  Repre- 
sentative Douglas  and  Utah's  Representative 
Colton,  criticized  the  bill  because  it  gave 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  "absolute  con- 
trol" over  the  disposition  of  the  stored 
waters  '* 

The  argument  that  Congress  would  not 
have  delegated  to  the  Secretary  so  much 
power  to  apportion  and  distribute  the  water 
overlooks  the  ways  In  which  his  power  Is 
limited  and  channeled  by  standards  In  the 
Project  Act.  In  particular,  the  Secretary  Is 
bound  to  observe  the  Act's  limitation  of 
4,400,000  acre-feet  on  California's  consiunp- 
tlve  uses  out  of  the  first  7,600.000  acre-feet 
of  mainstream  water.  This  necessarily  leaves 
the  remaining  3.100.000  acre-feet  for  the  use 
of  Arizona  and  Nevada,  since  they  are  the 
only  other  States  with  access  to  the  main 
Colorado  River,  Nevada  consistently  took 
the  position,  accepted  by  the  other  States 
throughout  the  debates,  that  her  conceiv- 
able  needs  would  not  exceed  300.000   acre- 


"70  Congressional  Rxcokd  168  (1928). 
Other  statements  by  Senator  Johnson  are 
less  damaging  to  California's  claims.  For  ex- 
anrjple,  the  Senator  at  another  point  In  the 
colloquy  with  Senator  Walsh  said  that  he 
doubted  If  the  Secretary  either  would  or 
could  disregard  Los  Angeles  and  contract 
with  someone  having  no  appropriation.  Ibid. 
It  Is  likely,  however,  that  Senator  Johnson 
was  talking  about  present  perfected  rights, 
as  a  few  minutes  before  he  had  argued  that 
Los  Angeles  had  taken  sufficient  steps  In  per- 
fecting Its  claims  to  make  them  protected. 
See  id  .  at  167.  Present  perfected  rights,  as 
we  have  observed  in  the  text,  are  recognized 
by  the  Act.     i  6. 

*<  70  CONCRESSION.^L  RECORD   169    (1938).      At 

one  point  Senator  Hatden  seems  to  say  that 
the  Secretary's  contracts  are  to  be  governed 
by  state  law:  "The  only  thing  required  In  this 
bill  is  contained  in  the  amendment  that  I 
have  offered,  that  there  shall  be  appointed  to 
each  State  Its  share  of  the  water  Then,  who 
shall  obtain  that  water  la  relative  order  of 
priority  may  be  determined  by  the  State 
courts."  Ibid.  But.  In  view  of  the  Senator's 
other  statements  in  the  same  debate,  this 
remark  of  a  man  so  know.edgeable  In  west- 
ern water  law  makes  sense  only  If  one  under- 
stands that  the  "order  of  priority"  being 
talked  about  was  the  order  of  present  per- 
fected rights — rights  which  Senator  Hayden 
recognized,  see  id.,  at  167.  and  which  the 
Act  preserves  In  {  6. 

"69  Congressional  Record  9623.  9649 
(1928).  We  recognize,  of  course,  that  state- 
ments of  opponents  of  a  bill  may  not  be 
authoritative,  see  Schu:egmann  B'os  v  Cal- 
ve-t  Distille-rs  Corp.,  341  UJ3.  384,  394-395 
(1951),  but  they  are  nevertheless  relevant 
and  useful,  especially  where,  as  here,  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  r  aide  no  response  to 
the  opiponenfs  crltlclsiLs, 


The  Act  further  requires  the  Secretary 
to  make  revenue  provisions  In  his  wmtracts 
adequate  to  ensure  the  recovery  of  the  ex- 
penses of  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  dam  and  other  works  within 
50  years  after  their  construction,  5  4(b), 
The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  make  water  con- 
tracts for  irrigation  and  domestic  uses  only 
for  permanent  service"  j  5,  He  and  his 
permittees,  licensees,  and  contractees  are 
subject  to  the  C-olorado  River  Compact, 
§8(a),  and  therefore  can  do  nothing  to 
upset  or  encroach  upon  the  Compact's  allo- 
cation of  Colorado  River  water  between  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Basins.  In  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  management  of  the 
works,  the  Secretary  is  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  reclamation  law.  except  as 
the  Act  otherwise  provides  5  14.  One  of 
the  most  slgnlflcant  limitations  In  the  Act 
Is  that  the  Secretary  Is  required  to  satisfy 
present  perfected  rights,  a  matter  of  In- 
tense Importance  to  those  who  had  reduced 
their  water  rights  to  actual  beneficial  use 
at   the  time   the   Act   became   effective.      S  6. 


"Ab  wo  read  J  8,  It  merely  requires  the 
United  States  to  comply  with  state  law  when 
In  the  construction  and  operation  of  a 
reclamation  project,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
it  to  acquire  water  rights  or  vested  Inleresu 
therein  But  the  acquisition  of  water  righu 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  operation  of 
federal  projects.  As  the  Court  said  in 
Nebraska  v  Wi/oming,  supra,  at  6:15:  'We  do 
not  suggest  that  where  Congress  has  provided 
a  system  of  regulation  for  federal  project* 
It  must  give  way  before  an  Inconsl.stent  state 
system,'  •  •  •  We  read  nothing  In  5  8  that 
compels  the  United  States  to  drilver  water 
on  condlUons  Imposed  by  the  State,"  Id  at 
291-292. 

Since  5  8  of  the  Reclamation  Act  did  not 
subject  the  Secretary  to  state  law  In  dis- 
posing of  water  In  that  case,  we  cannot 
consistently  with  Ivanhne.  hold  that  the 
Secretary  must  be  bound  by  state  law  In 
disposing  of  water  under  the  Project  Act 

Nor  does  5  18  of  the  Project  Act  require 
the  Secretary  to  contract  according  to  state 
law.      That    Act   was    passed    In    the    exercise 


And,  of  course,  all  of  the  powers  granted  by      of  congressional   power  to  control  navigable 


the  Act  are  exercised  by  the  Secretary  and 
his  well-established  executive  department. 
resfKjnslble  to  Congress  and  the  President 
and  subject   to  Judicial  review." 

Notwithstanding  the  Government's  con- 
struction, ownership,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  vast  Colorado  River  works  that 
conserve  and  store  the  river's  waters  and 
the  broad  power  given  by  Congress  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  contracts 
for  the  distribution  of  the  water,  it  Is  argued 
that  Congress  In  {{  14  and  18  of  the  Act 
took  away  practically  all  the  Secretary's 
power  by  permitting  the  States  to  determine 
with  whom  and  on  what  terms  the  Secre- 
tary would  make  water  contracts  Section 
18  states: 

"Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  In- 
terfering with  such  rights  as  the  SUtes  now 
have  either  to  the  waters  within  their 
borders  or  to  adopt  such  policies  and  enact 
such  laws  as  they  may  deem  necessary  with 
rerpcct  to  the  appropriation,  control,  and 
use  of  waters  within  their  txsrders." 

Section  14  provides  that  the  reclamation 
law,  to  which  the  Act  Is  made  a  supplement, 
shall  govern  the  management  of  the  works 
except  as  otherwise  provided,  and  J  8  of  the 
Reclamation  Act.  much  like  f  18  of  the 
Project  Act,  provides  that  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  or  Interfering  with  state 
I.iws  'relating  to  the  control,  appropriation, 
use.  or  distribution  of  water  used  In  Irriga- 
tion  •    •   *."■"     In  otir  view,  nothing  In  any 


water  for  purposes  of  flood  control,  navlfja. 
tlon,  power  generation,  and  other  objects," 
and  Is  equally  sustained  by  the  power  of 
Congress  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
through  projects  for  reclamation.  Irrigation, 
or  other  Internal  Improvements"  Section 
18  merely  preserves  such  rights  as  the  State* 
"now"  have,  that  Is,  such  rights  as  they 
had  at  the  time  the  Act  was  passed  While 
the  States  were  generally  free  to  exercise 
some  J urlt diction  over  these  waters  before 
the  Act  was  parsed,  this  right  was  subject 
to  the  Federal  Government's  right  to  regulate 
and  develop  the  river*'  Where  the  Govern- 
ment, as  here,  has  exercised  this  power  and 
undertaken  a  comprehensive  project  for  the 
Improvement  of  a  great  river  and  for  the 
orderly  and  beneficial  distribution  of  water. 


"  See  e  g  ,  Ickea  v.  Fox.  300  US,  82  ( 1937 ) ; 
cf.  Best  v  Humboldt  Placer  Mining  Co  ,  371 
US,  834  (1963):  Boe.tch  v  Udall.  No  332 
(May  27,  1963) 

•"'Nothing  In  ,  ,  [this  Act)  shall  be 
construed  as  affecting  or  Intended  to  affect 


or  to  In  any  way  Interfere  with  the  hws 
of  any  State  or  Territory  relating  to  the  con- 
trol, appropriation,  use.  or  distribution  of 
water  used  In  lrrl(?atlon,  or  any  vested  right 
acquired  thereunder,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  carrying  out  the  provlstons 
of  such  sections,  shall  proceed  In  conform- 
ity with  such  laws,  and  nothing  ,  .  ,  |  here- 
in) shall  In  any  way  affect  any  rli?ht  of  any 
State  or  of  the  Federal  Government  or  of 
any  landowner,  approprlator,  or  user  of  wa- 
ter In.  to.  or  from  any  Interstate  stream  or 
the  waters  thereof"  43  U8C  5  383  (1958) 
■*  Amona  v,  California.  283  US  423  (1931) 
"  United  States  v  Gerlach  Live  Stock  Co, 
339  US,  725,  738  (1950), 

•"  First  Iowa  Hydro-Elec  Coop  v.  Federal 
Poirer  Comm'n,  328  US,  152.  171  (1946),  See 
United  States  ▼,  Chandler -Dunbar  Water 
Power  Co  .  229  US  58.  62-72  (1913):  United 
States  V  Willow  Rii^er  Power  Co  ,  824  VS. 
499    (1946). 


(here  U  no  room  for  Inconsistent  state  laws.** 
As  In  Ivanhoe,  where  the  general  provision 
presenrtng  state  law  was  held  not  to  override 
g  specific  provision  stating  the  terms  for 
disposition  of  the  water,  here  we  bold  that 
the  general  saving  language  of  i  18  cannot 
bind  the  Secretary  by  state  law  and  thereby 
nullify  the  contract  power  e«pre5sly  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  5  6.*»  Section  18  plainly 
allows  the  States  to  do  things  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  Project  Act  or  with  federal 
control  of  the  river,  for  example,  regulstlon 
of  the  use  of  tributary  water  and  protection 
of  present  perfected  rights,"  What  other 
things  the  States  are  free  to  do  can  be  de- 
cided when  the  occasion  arises.  But  where 
the  Secretary's  contracts,  as  here,  carry  out 
a  congressional  plan  for  the  complete  distri- 
bution of  waters  to  users,  state  law  has  no 
place.** 

Before  the  Project  Act  was  passed,  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River,  though  num- 
bered by  the  millions  of  acre-feet,  flowed 
too  haltingly  or  too  freely,  resulting  In 
droughto  and  floods.  The  problems  caused 
by  these  conditions  proved  too  Immense  and 
the  solutions  too  co.tly  for  any  one  State 
or  all  the  States  together.  In  addlUon,  the 
States,  despite  repeated  efforts  at  a  settle- 
ment, were  unable  to  agree  on  how  much 
water  each  State  should  get.  With  the  health 
and  growth  of  the  Lower  Basin  at  stake.  Con- 
gress responded  to  the  pleas  of  the  States  to 
come  to  their  aid.  The  result  was  the  Project 
Act  and  the  harnessing  of  the  bountiful 
waters  of  the  Colorado  to  sustain  growing 
cities,  to  support  expanding  Industries,  and 
to  transform  dry  and  barren  deserts  Into 
lands  that  are  livable  and  productive. 

In  undertaking  this  ambitious  and  expen- 
sive project  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  Lower  Basin  States  and  of  the  Nation, 
the  United  States  assumed  the  responsibility 
for  the  construction,  operation,  and  cuper- 
Tlslon  of  Boulder  Dam  and  a  great  complex 
of  other  dams  and  works.  Behind  the  dam 
were  stored  virtually  all  the  waters  of  the 
main  river,  thus  Impounding  not  only  the 
natural  flow  but  also  the  great  quantities 
of  water  previously  allowed  to  run  waste  or 
to  wreak  destruction.  The  Impounding  of 
these  waters,  along  with  their  regulated  and 
lyatematlc  release  to  those  with  contracts, 
has  promoted  the  spectacular  development 
of  the  Lower  Basin.  Today,  the  United 
States  operates  a  whole  network  of  useful 
projecu  up  and  down  the  river.  Including 
the  Hoover  Dam,  Davis  Dam.  Parker  Dam. 
Headgate  Rock  Dam.  Palo  Verde  Dam,  Im- 
perial Dam  Laguna  Dam,  Moreloe  Dam.  and 
the  All-Amerlcan  Canal  System,  and  many 
lesser  works.  It  was  only  natural  that  the 
United  States,  which  was  to  make  the  bene- 
fits available   and   which   had  accepted   the 


"  See  Amona  v.  California,  283  US,  423 
(1931);  Nebraska  v.  Wyoming.  325  U.S.  589. 
615  (1945):  First  Iowa  Hydro-Elec.  Coop.  v. 
Fedeial  Power  Comm'n,  328  US,  152  (1946). 

•^  Nebraska  v.  Wyoming.  326  VS.  589 
(1945).  holds  nothing  to  the  contrary.  There 
the  Court  found  it  unnecessary  to  decide 
what  rights  the  United  States  had  under 
federal  law  to  the  unappropriated  water  of 
the  North  Platte  River,  since  the  water 
rights  on  which  the  projects  In  that  case 
rested  had  In  fact  been  obtained  In  com- 
pliance with  state  law, 

"See  First  Iowa  Hydro-Slec.  Coop  v.  Fed- 
eral Potoer  Comm'n.  328  US.  152,  175-178 
(1946) ,  where  this  Court  limited  the  effect  of 
5  27  of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  which  ex- 
pressly "saved  "  certain  state  laws,  to  vested 
property  rights. 

••  By  an  Act  of  September  2.  1958.  72  Stat. 
1726.  the  Secretary  must  supply  water  to 
Boulder  City,  Nevada.  It  follows  from  our 
conclusions  as  to  the  Inapplicability  of  state 
law  that,  contrary  to  the  Master's  conclu- 
sion. Boulder  City's  priorities  axe  not  to  be 
determined  by  Nevada  law. 


responsibility  for  the  project's  operation. 
would  want  to  make  certain  that  the  waters 
were  effectively  used.  All  this  Tast.  Inter- 
locking machinery — a  doeen  major  works 
delivering  water  according  to  oongreealonally 
fixed  priorities  for  home,  agricultural,  and 
Industrial  uses  to  people  spread  over  thou- 
sands of  square  miles— could  function  effi- 
ciently only  under  unitary  management,  able 
to  formulate  and  supervise  a  coordinated 
plan  that  could  take  account  of  the  diverse, 
often  conflicting  Interests  of  the  people  and 
communities  of  the  Lower  Basin  States. 
Recognizing  this.  Congress  put  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  In  charge  of  these  works  and 
entrusted  him  with  sufficient  power,  prin- 
cipally the  i  5  contract  power,  to  direct, 
manage,  and  coordinate  their  operation. 
Subjecting  the  Secretary  to  the  varying,  pos- 
sibly Inconsistent,  commands  of  the  differ- 
ent state  legislatures  could  frustrate  ef&clent 
operation  of  the  project  and  thwart  full 
realization  of  the  benefits  Congrecs  Intended 
this  national  project  to  bestow.  We  are  sat- 
isfied that  the  Secretary's  power  must  be  con- 
strued to  permit  him,  within  the  boundaries 
set  down  in  the  Act,  to  allocate  and  dis- 
tribute the  waters  of  the  mainstream  of  the 
Colorado  River. 

n.  paovisicNs  in  the  secrctakt's  contracts 
A,  Diversions  above  Lake  Mead:  The  Sec- 
retary's contracts  with  Arizona  and  Nevada 
provide  that  any  waters  diverted  by  those 
States  out  of  the  mainstream  or  the  trib- 
utaries above  Lake  Mead  must  be  charged  to 
their  respective  Lower  Basin  apportionments. 
The  Master,  however,  took  the  view  that  the 
apportionment  was  to  be  made  out  of  the 
waters  actually  stored  at  Lake  Mead  or  flow- 
ing in  the  mainstream  below  Lake  Mead.  He 
therefore  held  that  the  Secretary  was  with- 
out power  to  charge  Arizona  and  Nevada  for 
diversions  made  by  them  from  the  276-mile 
stretch  of  river  between  Lee  Perry  and  Lake 
Mead  ••  or  from  the  tributaries  above  Lake 
Mead,  This  conclusion  was  based  on  the 
Master's  reasoning  that  the  Secretary  was 
given  physical  control  over  the  waters  stored 
In  Lake  Mead  and  not  over  waters  before  they 
reached  the  lake. 

We  hold  that  the  Master  was  correct  In 
deciding  that  the  Secretary  cannot  reduce 
water  deliveries  to  Arizona  and  Nevada  by 
the  amount  of  their  uses  from  tributaries 
above  Lake  Mead.  for.  as  wc  have  held.  Con- 
gress in  the  Project  Act  intended  to  appor- 
tion only  the  mainstream,  leaving  to  each 
State  Its  own  tributaries.  We  disagree,  how- 
ever, with  the  Master's  holding  that  the  Sec- 
retary Is  powerless  to  charge  States  for  diver- 
sions from  the  maln£tream  above  Lake  Mead. 
What  Congress  was  doing  in  the  Project  Act 
was  providing  for  an  apportionment  among 
the  Lower  Basin  States  of  the  water  allocated 
to  that  basin  by  the  Colorado  River  Compact. 
The  Lower  Basin,  with  which  Congress,  was 
dealing,  begins  at  Lee  Ferry,  and  it  was  all 
the  water  in  the  mainstream  below  Lee  Ferry 
that  Congress  Intended  to  divide  among  the 
States.  Were  we  to  refuse  the  Secretary  the 
power  to  charge  States  for  diversions  from 
the  mainstream  between  Lee  Ferry  and  the 
dam  site,  we  would  allow  Individual  States, 
by  making  diversions  that  deplete  the  Lower 
Basin's  allocation,  to  upset  the  whole  plan 
of  app>ortlonment  arrived  at  by  Congress 
to  settle  the  long-standing  dispute  In 
the  Lower  Basin,  That  the  congressional  ap- 
portionment scheme  would  be  upset  can 
easily  be  demonstrated.  California,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  allotted  4,400,000  acre-feet 
of  mainstream  water.  If  Arizona  and  Nevada' 
can.  without  being  charged  for  It,  divert  wa- 
ter from  the  river  above  Lake  Mead,  then 


»  The  location  of  Hoover  Dam  Is  a  result  of 
engineering  decisions.  As  Senator  Plttman 
pointed  out.  "There  Is  no  place  to  impound 
the  flood  waters  except  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  canyon."    68  Cong.  Rec.  4413  (1927). 


California  could  not  get  the  share  CongreM 
Intended  her  to  have. 

B.  Nevada  contract:  Nevada  has  excepted 
to  her  inclusion  in  Paragraph  11(B)  (7)  of 
the  Master's  recoounended  decree,  which 
provides  that  "mainsteam  water  shall  be  de- 
livered to  users  In  Arizona,  California  and 
Nevada  only  If  contracts  have  been  made  by 
the  Secretairy  of  the  Interior,  pursuant  to 
I  6  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act,  for 
the  delivery  of  such  water."  While  the 
California  contracts  are  directly  with  water 
users  and  the  Arizona  contract  specifically 
contemplates  further  subcontracts  with  ac- 
tual users.  It  is  argued  that  the  Nevada  con- 
tract, made  by  the  Secretary  directly  with 
the  State  of  Nevada  through  her  Colorado 
River  Commission,  should  be  construed  as  a 
contract  to  deliver  water  to  the  State  with- 
out the  necessity  of  subcontracts  by  the  Sec- 
retary directly  with  Nevada  water  tuers. 
The  United  States  disagrees,  contending  that 
properly  construed  the  Nevada  contract,  like 
the  Secretary's  general  contract  with  Ari- 
zona, does  not  exhaust  the  Secretary's  power 
to  require  Nevada  water  users  other  than 
the  State  to  make  further  contracts.  To 
construe  the  Nevada  contract  otherwise,  the 
Government  suggests,  would  bring  It  in  con- 
flict with  the  provision  of  5  5  of  the  Project 
Act  that  "No  person  shall  have  or  be  entitled 
to  have  the  use  for  any  purpose  of  the  water 
stored  as  aforesaid  except  by  contract  (with 
the  Secretary!  made  as  herein  stated."  Ac- 
ceptance of  Nevada's  contention  here  would 
not  only  xmdermlne  this  plain  congressional 
requirement  that  water  tisers  have  contracts 
with  the  Secretary  but  would  likewise  trans- 
fer from  the  Secretary  to  Nevada  a  large  part. 
If  not  all,  of  the  Secretary's  power  to  deter- 
mine with  whom  he  will  contract  and  on 
what  terms.  We  have  already  held  that  the 
contractual  power  granted  the  Secretary 
cannot  be  diluted  in  this  maimer.  We 
therefore  reject  Nevada's  contention. 

m.  apportionment  and  contracts  in 
TIME  or  shortage 

We  have  agreed  with  the  Master  that  the 
Secretary's  contracts  v(rith  Arizona  for 
a.800,000  acre-feet  of  water  and  with  Nevada 
for  800,000.  together  with  the  limitation  of 
California  to  4.400.000  acre-feet,  effect  a 
valid  apportionment  of  the  first  7.500.000 
acre-feet  of  mainstream  water  in  the  Lower 
Basin.  There  remains  the  question  of  what 
shall  be  done  in  time  of  shortage.  The  Mas- 
ter, while  declining  to  make  any  findings 
as  to  what  futxire  supply  might  be  expected, 
nevertheless  decided  that  the  Project  Act  and 
the  Secretary's  contracts  require  the  Secre- 
tary in  case  of  shortage  to  divide  the  burden 
among  the  three  States  in  this  proportion: 
California  4.4  '7,5;  Arizona  2.8/7.6:  Nevada 
.3/7.6.  While  pro  rata  sharing  of  water 
shortages  seems  equitable  on  its  face,"  more 
considered  Judgment  may  demonstrate  quite 
the  contrary.  Certainly  we  shotild  not  bind 
the  Secretary  to  this  formula.  We  have  hela 
that  the  Secretary  is  vested  with  considerable 
control  over  the  apportionment  of  Colorado 
River  waters.  And  neither  the  Project  Act 
nor  the  water  contracts  require  the  use  of 
any  particular  formula  for  app>ortlonlng 
shortages.  While  the  Secretary  must  follow 
the  standards,  tet  out  in  the  Act,  he  never- 
theless is  free  to  choose  among  the  recog- 
nized methods  of  apportionment  or  to  devise 
reasonable  methods  of  his  own.  This  choice, 
as  we  see  it.  is  primarily  his,  not  the  Mas- 
ter's or  even  ours.  And  the  Secretary  may 
or  may  not  conclude  that  a  pro  rata  division 
Is  the  best  solution. 

It  must  be  remembered   that  the  Secre- 
tary's decision  may  have  an  effect  not  only 


"Proration  of  shortage  is  the  method 
agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
to  adjust  Mexico's  share  of  Colorado  River 
wster  should  there  be  insufllclent  water  to 
supply  each  country's  apportionment. 
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on  inigmtlon  uses  but  also  on  other  Impor- 
tant functions  for  which  Congress  brought 
tills  great  project  Into  being — nood  control, 
Improvement  of  navigation,  regulation  of 
flow,  and  generation  and  distribution  of  elec- 
tric power.  Requiring  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
rate shortages  wovUd  strip  blm  of  the  very 
power  of  choice  which  we  think  Congress. 
for  reasons  satisfactory  to  It,  vested  In  him 
and  which  we  should  not  Impair  or  take 
away  from  him.  For  the  same  reasons  we 
cannot  accept  California's  contention  that 
in  case  of  shortage  each  State's  share  of  water 
should  be  determined  by  the  Judicial  doctrine 
of  equitable  apportionment  or  by  the  law 
of  prior  appropriation  These  principles, 
while  they  may  provide  some  guidance,  are 
not  binding  upon  the  Secretary  where,  as 
here.  Congress,  with  full  power  to  do  so,  has 
provided  that  the  waters  of  a  navigable 
stream  shall  be  harnessed,  conserved,  stored, 
and  distributed  through  a  governmental 
agency  tinder  a  statutory  scheme 

None  of  this  Is  to  say  that  In  case  of  short- 
age, the  Secretary  cannot  adopt  a  method 
of  proration  or  that  he  may  not  lay  stress 
upon  priority  of  use.  local  laws  and  customs, 
or  any  other  factors  that  might  be  helpful  In 
reaching  an  Informed  Judgment  In  harmony 
with  the  Act.  the  best  Interests  of  the  Basin 
States,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Nation.  It  will 
be  time  enough  for  the  courts  to  Intervene 
when  and  If  the  Secretary.  In  making  appor- 
tionments or  contracts,  deviates  from  the 
standards  Congress  has  set  for  him  to  follow. 
Including  his  obligation  to  respect  "present 
perfected  rights"  as  of  the  date  the  Act  was 
passed.  At  this  time  the  Secretary  has  made 
no  decision  at  all  based  on  an  actual  or 
anticipated  shortage  of  water,  and  so  there 
Is  no  action  of  his  In  this  respect  for  us  to 
review.  Finally,  as  the  Master  pointed  out. 
Congress  still  has  broad  powers  over  this 
navigable  International  stream.  Congress 
can  undoubtedly  reduce  or  enlarge  the  Sec- 
retary's power  If  it  wishes.  Unless  and  until 
It  does,  we  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  Sec- 
retary, where  Congress  placed  It.  full  power 
to  control,  manage,  and  operate  the  Govern- 
ment's Colorado  River  works  and  to  make 
contracts  for  the  sale  and  delivery  of  water 
on  such  terms  as  are  not  prohibited  by  the 
Project  Act. 

XV.    ARIZONA -NTW   MEXICO   GILA   CONTROVERST 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico  presented  the 
Master  with  conflicting  claims  to  water  In 
the  Gila  River,  the  tributary  that  rises  In 
New  Mexico  and  flows  through  Arizona.  Hav- 
ing determined  that  tributaries  are  not  with- 
in the  regulatory  provisions  of  the  Project 
Act  the  Master  held  that  this  Interstate  dis- 
pute should  be  decided  under  the  principles 
of  equitable  apporclonment.  After  hearing 
evidence  on  this  Issue,  the  Master  accepted  a 
compromise  settlement  agreed  upon  by  these 
States  and  incorporated  that  settlement  in 
his  findings  and  conclusions,  and  in  Part 
rv  (A)(B((C)(D)  of  his  recommended  de- 
cree. No  exceptions  have  been  filed  to  these 
recommendations  by  any  of  the  parties  and 
they  are  accordingly  accepted  by  us.  Except 
for  those  discussed  in  Part  V,  we  are  not  re- 
quired to  decide  any  other  disputes  between 
tributary  users  or  between  mainstream  and 
tributary  users. 

V.  CLAIMS  or  THE  UNITED  STATES 

In  these  proceedings,  the  United  States 
has  asserted  claims  to  waters  In  the  main 
river  and  In  some  of  the  tributaries  for  use 
on  Indian  Reservations.  National  Forests. 
Recreational  and  Wildlife  Areas,  and  other 
government  lands  and  works.  While  the 
Master  passed  upon  some  of  these  claims,  he 
declined  to  reach  others,  particularly  those 
relating  to  tributaries.  We  approve  his  de- 
cision as  to  which  claims  required  adjudica- 
tion, and  likewise  we  approve  the  decree  he 
recommended  for  the  government  claims  he 
did  decide.    We  shall  dlsc\iss  only  the  clalm« 


of  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  the  Indian 
Reaervatlons. 

The  Government,  on  behalf  of  five  Indian 
Reservations  In  ArlBona,  California,  and  Ne- 
vada, asserted  rights  to  water  In  the  main- 
stream of  the  Colorado  River."  The  Colo- 
rado River  Reservation,  located  partly  in 
Arizona  and  partly  In  California,  Is  the 
largest.  It  was  originally  created  by  an  Act 
of  Congress  in  1866."  but  its  area  was  later 
Increased  by  Executive  Order  "•  Other  reser- 
vations were  created  by  Executive  Orders 
and  amendments  to  them,  ranging  In  dates 
from  1870  to  1907  '«•  The  Master  found  both 
as  a  matter  of  fact  and  law  that  when  the 
United  States  created  these  reservations  or 
added  to  them,  it  reserved  not  only  land 
but  also  the  use  of  enough  water  from  the 
Colorado  to  irrigate  the  irrigable  portions  of 
the  reserved  lands  The  aggregate  quantity 
of  water  which  the  Master  held  was  reserved 
for  all  the  reservations  is  about  1.000.000 
acre-feet,  to  t)e  used  on  around  135.000  Irri- 
gable acres  of  land  Here,  as  before  the 
Master.  Arizona  argues  that  the  United 
States  had  no  power  to  make  a  reservation 
of  navigable  waters  after  Arizona  became  a 
State;  that  navigable  waters  could  not  be 
reserved  by  Executive  Orders;  that  the  United 
States  did  not  intend  to  reserve  water  for 
the  Indian  Reservations:  that  the  amount  of 
water  reserved  should  be  measured  by  the 
reasonably  foreseeable  needs  of  the  Indians 
living  on  the  reservation  rather  than  by  the 
number  of  irrigable  acres;  and.  finally,  that 
the  Judicial  doctrine  of  equitable  apportion- 
ment should  be  used  to  divide  the  water 
between  the  Indians  and  the  other  people 
in  the  State  of  Arizona. 

The  last  argument  Is  easily  answered. 
The  doctrine  of  equitable  apportionment  Is 
a  method  of  resolving  water  disputes  be- 
tween States  It  was  created  by  this  Court 
in  the  exercise  of  its  original  Jurisdiction 
over  controversies  In  which  States  are 
parties.  An  Indian  Reservation  is  not  a 
State.  And  while  Congress  has  sometimes 
left  Indian  Reservations  considerable  power 
to  manage  their  own  affairs,  we  are  not  con- 
vinced by  Arizona's  argument  that  each  res- 
ervation is  so  much  like  a  State  that  Its 
rights  to  water  should  be  determined  by  the 
doctrine  of  equitable  apportionment.  More- 
over, even  were  we  to  treat  an  Indian  Reser- 
vation like  a  State,  equitable  apportion- 
ment would  still  not  control  since,  under 
our  view,  the  Indian  claims  here  are  governed 
by  the  statutes  and  Executive  Orders  creat- 
ing the  reservations. 

Arizona's  contention  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  no  power,  after  Arizona 
became  a  State,  to  reserve  waters  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  federally  reserved  lands 
rests  largely  upon  statements  In  Pollard's 
Lessee  v  Hagan,  3  How.  212  (1845).  and 
Shively  v.  Bowlby.  152  US.  1  (1894).  Those 
cases  and  others  that  followed  them  '"  gave 


•^  The  Reservations  were  Chemehuevl.  Co- 
copah.  Yuma.  Colorado  River,  and  Fort 
Mohave. 

•-  Act  of  March  3.  1865.  13  Stat.  541.  559 

"See  Executive  Orders  of  November  22, 
1873.  November  16.  1874,  and  May  15.  1878. 
See  also  Executive  Order  of  November  22. 
1915.  These  orders  may  be  found  in  1  UJ3. 
Dept.  of  Interior,  Executive  Orders  Relating 
to  Indian  Reservations  &-7  (1912);  2  id.  at 
5-6  (1922). 

1"  Elxecutlve  Orders  of  January  9.  1884 
(Yuma),  September  19,  1890  (Fort  Mohave). 
"February  2,  1911  (Fort  Mohave),  September 
27,  1917  (Cocopah).  For  these  orders,  see 
1  id  .  at  12-13,  63-64  (1912);  2  id  .  at  5  (1922) 
The  Chemehuevl  Re  ervatlon  was  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  on  February  2. 
1907.  pending  congi esslonal  approval. 

"'  See.  eg.  United  States  v.  California.  332 
U.S.  19,  29  30  (1947);  United  States  v.  Holt 
State  Bank.  210  VS.  *9.  54-55  (1926). 


rise  to  the  doctrine  that  lands  underlyia. 
navigable  waters  within  territory  acqutr^ 
by  the  Oovernment  are  held  In  trust  tot 
future  States  and  that  title  to  such  lands 
Is  automatically  vested  In  the  States  upon 
admission  to  the  Union.  But  those  caac« 
Involved  only  the  shores  of  and  lancU 
beneath  navigable  waters.  They  do  not 
determine  the  problem  before  us  and  can- 
not be  accepted  as  limiting  the  broad  powers 
of  the  United  States  to  regulate  navigable 
waters  under  the  Commerce  Clause  and  to 
regulate  government  lands  under  Art  rv 
{  3.  of  the  Constitution.  We  have  no  doubt 
about  the  power  of  the  United  States  under 
these  clauses  to  reserve  water  rights  for  Its 
reservations  and  Its  property. 

Arizona  also  argues  that,  in  any  event 
water  rights  cannot  be  reserved  by  Executive 
Order.  Some  of  the  reservations  of  Indian 
lands  here  involved  were  made  almodt  loo 
years  ago.  and  all  of  them  were  made  over 
45  years  ago  In  uiir  view,  these  reservatlong. 
like  those  created  directly  by  Congress,  were 
not  limited  to  land,  but  Included  waters  as 
well  Congress  and  the  Executive  have  ever 
since  recognized  these  as  Indian  Reserva- 
tions Numerous  appropriations.  Including 
appropriations  for  irrigation  projects,  have 
been  made  by  Congress.  They  have  been 
uniformly  and  universally  treated  as  reserva- 
tions by  map  makers,  surveyors,  and  the 
public.  We  can  give  but  short  shrift  at  this 
late  date  to  the  argument  that  the  reservs- 
tions  either  of  land  or  water  are  Invalid  be- 
cause they  were  originally  set  apart  by  the 
Executive.'" 

Arizona  also  challenges  the  Master's  hold- 
ing as  to  the  Indian  Reservations  on  two 
other  grounds,  first,  that  there  Is  a  lack  of 
evidence  showing  that  the  United  States  In 
establishing  the  reservations  Intended  to 
reserve  water  for  them,  and,  second,  that 
even  if  water  was  meant  to  be  reserved  the 
Master  has  awarded  too  much  water.  We 
reject  both  of  these  contentions.  Most  of 
the  land  In  these  reservations  Is  and  alwayi 
has  been  arid.  If  the  water  necessary  to  sxxt- 
tain  life  Is  to  be  had.  it  must  come  from  the 
Colorado  River  or  its  tributaries.  It  can  b« 
said  without  overstatement  that  when  the 
Indians  were  put  on  these  reservations  they 
were  not  considered  to  be  located  In  the  most 
desirable  area  of  the  Nation.  It  Is  Impossible 
to  believe  that  when  Congress  created  the 
great  Colorado  River  Indian  Reservation  and 
when  the  Executive  Department  of  this  Na- 
tion created  the  other  reservations  they  were 
unaware  that  most  of  the  lands  were  of  the 
desert  kind — hot.  scorching  sands — and  that 
water  from  the  river  would  be  essential  to 
the  life  of  the  Indian  people  and  to  the  ani- 
mals they  hunted  and  the  crops  they  raised. 
In  the  debate  leading  to  approval  of  the  first 
congressional  appropriation  for  Irrigation  of 
the  Colorado  River  Indian  Reservation,  the 
delegate  from  the  Territory  of  Arizona  made 
this  statement: 

"Irrigating  canals  are  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  these  Indians.  Without  water  there 
can  be  no  production,  no  life;  and  all  they 
ask  of  you  Is  to  give  them  a  few  agricultural 
Implements  to  enable  them  to  dig  an  irrigat- 
ing canal  by  which  their  lamds  may  be 
watered  and  their  fields  Irrigated,  so  that 
they  nnay  enjoy  the  me.ins  of  existence. 
You  must  provide  these  Indians  with  the 
means  of  subsistence  or  they  will  take  by 
robbery  from  those  who  have.  During  the 
last  year  I  have  seen  a  number  of  these  In- 
dians starved  to  death  for  want  of  food." 
Cong.  Globe,  38th  Cong  ,  2d  Sess.  1321  (1865). 

The  question  of  the  Government's  im- 
plied reservation  of  water  rights  upon  the 
creation  of  an  Indian  Reservation  was  be- 
fore this  Court  in  Winters  v.  United  States, 
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'"'See  United  States  v.  Midwest  Oil  Co  .  238 
US.  459,  469-475  (1915):  Winters  v.  Unitei 
States,  207  US  5«4  ( 1908 ) . 


207  U.S.  564,  decided  in  1908.  Much  the 
g^2ne  argument  made  to  us  was  made  In 
^inters  to  persuade  the  Court  to  hold  that 
Congress  had  created  an  Indian  Reservation 
without  Intending  to  reserve  waters  neces- 
gary  to  make  those  reservations  livable.  The 
Court  rejected  all  of  the  arguments.  As  to 
whether  water  was  Intended  to  be  reserved. 
the  Court  said,  at  p.  576: 

"The  lands  were  arid  and.  without  irriga- 
tion, were  practically  valueless.  And  yet,  it 
Is  contended,  the  means  of  Irrigation  were 
deliberately  given  up  by  the  Indians  and  de- 
liberately accepted  by  the  Government.  The 
lands  ceded  were.  It  Is  true,  also  arid;  and 
gome  argument  may  be  urged,  and  Is  urged. 
that  with  their  cession  of  the  waters,  with- 
out which  they  would  be  valueless,  and 
'civilized  communities  could  not  be  estab- 
lished thereon.'  And  this.  It  Is  further  con- 
tended, the  Indians  knew,  and  yet  made  no 
reservation  of  the  waters.  We  realize  that 
there  Is  a  conflict  of  implications,  but  that 
which  makes  for  the  retention  of  the  waters 
Is  of  greater  force  than  that  which  makes 
for  their  cession." 

The  Court  In  Winters  concluded  that  the 
Government,  when  It  created  that  Indian 
Reservation.  Intended  to  deal  fairly  with  the 
Indians  by  reserving  for  them  the  waters 
without  which  their  lands  would  have  been 
useless.  Winters  has  been  followed  by  this 
Court  as  recently  as  1939  in  United  States  v. 
Powers.  305  US.  627.  We  follow  it  -now  and 
agree  that  the  United  States  did  reserve  the 
water  rights  for  the  Indians  effective  as  of 
the  time  the  Indian  Reservations  were  cre- 
ated. This  means,  as  the  Master  held,  that 
these  water  rights,  having  vested  before  the 
Act  was  passed  in  1929.  are  "present  per- 
fected rights"  and  as  such  are  entitled  to 
priority  under  the  Act. 

We  also  agree  with  the  Master's  conclusion 
as  to  the  quantity  of  water  Intended  to  be 
reserved.  He  found  that  the  water  was  In- 
tended to  satisfy  the  future  as  well  as  the 
present  needs  of  the  Indian  Reservations  and 
ruled  that  enough  water  was  reserved  to  ir- 
rigate all  the  practicably  irrigable  acreage 
on  the  reservations.  Arizona,  on  the  other 
hand,  contends  that  the  quantity  of  water 
reserved  should  be  measured  by  the  Indians' 
"reasonably  foreseeable  needs."  which,  in 
fact,  means  by  the  number  of  Indians.  How 
many  Indians  there  will  be  and  what  their 
future  uses  will  be  can  only  be  guessed. 
We  have  concluded,  as  did  the  Master,  that 
the  only  feasible  and  fair  way  by  which  re- 
served water  for  the  reservations  can  be 
measured  is  irrigable  acreage.  The  various 
acreages  of  Irrtgable  land  which  the  Master 
found  to  be  on  the  different  reservations  we 
find  to  be  reasonable. 

We  disagree  with  the  Master's  decision  to 
determine  the  disputed  boundaries  of  the 
Colorado  River  Indian  Reservation  and  the 
Port  Mohave  Indian  Reservation.  We  hold 
that  it  Is  unnecessary  to  resolve  those  dis- 
putes here.  Should  a  dUpute  over  title  arise 
because  of  some  future  refusal  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  deliver  water  to  either  area  the 
dispute  can  be  settled  at  that  time. 

The  Master  ruled  that  the  principle  un- 
derlying the  reservation  of  water  rights  for 
Indian  Reservations  was  equally  applicable 
to  other  federal  establishments  such  as  Na- 
tional Recreation  Areas  and  National  For- 
ests. We  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
Master  that  the  United  States  intended  to 
reserve  water  sufficient  for  the  future  re- 
qulrements  of  Lake  Mead  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  the  Havasu  Lake  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  the  Imperial  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge, and  the  Gll»  National  Forest. 

We  reject  the  claim  of  the  United  States 
that  It  is  entitled  to  the  use.  without  charge 
against  its  consumption,  of  any  waters  that 
would  have  been  wasted  but  for  salvage  by 
the  Government  on  Its  wildlife  preserves. 
Whatever  the  Intrinsic  merits  of  this  claim. 
It  Is  InconsUtent  with  the  Act's  command 


that  consumptive  use  shall  be  measured  by 
diversions  less  returns  to  the  river. 

Finally,  we  note  our  agreement  with  the 
Master  that  all  uses  of  mainstream  water 
within  a  State  are  to  be  charged  against  that 
State's  apportionment,  which  of  course  In- 
cludes uses  by  the  United  States. 

VI.    DECREE 

While  we  have  In  the  main  agreed  with 
the  Master,  there  are  some  places  we  have 
disagreed  and  some  questions  on  which  we 
have  not  ruled.  Rather  than  adopt  the  Mas- 
ter's decree  with  amendments  or  append 
our  own  decree  to  this  opinion,  we  will  al- 
low the  parties,  or  any  of  them,  if  they  wish, 
to  submit  before  September  16,  1963,  the 
form  of  decree  to  carry  this  opinion  Into 
effect,  falling  which  the  Court  will  prepare 
and  enter  an  appropriate  decree  at  the  next 
Term  of  Court. 

7t  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chief  Justice  took  no  part  in  the 
consideration  or  decision  of  this  case. 

[In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
No.  8,  Original.  October  term.  1962] 

State  or  Arizona.  Plaintxtp,  v.  State  of 
California  et  al. — Complaint 

(June  3.  1963) 
(Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  dissenting.) 
I 
This  case,  I  think,  has  been  haunted  by 
several  Irrelevancles.  First.  Is  the  fact  that 
the  only  points  from  which  California  can 
take  the  water  of  the  Colorado  River  System 
arc  on  the  mainstream  above  Laguna  Dam, 
there  being  no  tributaries  In  that  State.  This 
fact.  I  think,  leads  the  Court  to  the  Inference 
that  the  tributaries  which  come  in  below 
Laguna  Dam  contain  waters  to  which  Cali- 
fornia has  no  rights.  The  controversy  does 
concern  the  waters  of  the  lower  tributaries, 
but  only  Indirectly.  California  does  not  seek 
those  waters.  She  merely  seeks  to  have  them 
taken  Into  consideration  In  the  formula  that 
determines  the  allocation  between  her  and 
Arizona. 

Another  irrelevancy  is  the  fact  that  only 
2  Vj  %  of  the  Colorado  River  drainage  basin 
Is  In  California,  although  90%  of  the  water 
which  California  appropriates  leaves  the 
basin  never  to  return.  If  we  were  dealing 
with  problems  of  equitable  apportionment, 
as  we  were  In  Nebraska  v.  Wyoming,  325  U.S. 
589,  that  factor  would  bo  relevant  to  our 
problem.  And  It  would  be  relevant  in  eaae 
we  were  dealing  with  litigation  concerning 
waters  In  excess  of  the  amount  granted  Cali- 
fornia under  the  Project  Act.  But  It  \b  Ir- 
relevant here  because  the  only  Justiciable 
question  that  Involves  the  volume  of  water  Is 
one  that  concerns  the  source  of  supply  out 
of  which  California's  4.400.000  acre-feet  will 
be  satisfied — a  matter  which  I  think  Con- 
gress resolved  differently  than  has  the  Court. 

Third.  Is  a  mood  about  the  controversy 
that  suggests  that  here,  as  In  the  cases  In- 
volving multipurpose  Federal  dams.  Federal 
control  of  navigable  streams  controls  this 
litigation.  The  right  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  flow  of  the  stream  Is  not  an  issue 
here.  We  deal  with  a  very  unique  feature  of 
the  Irrigation  laws  of  the  17  Western  States. 

The  question  Is  not  what  Congress  has 
authority  to  do,  but  rather  the  kind  of 
regime  under  which  Congress  has  built  this 
and  other  Irrigation  systems  in  the  West. 
Heretofore  those  regimes  have  been  posited 
on  the  theory  that  state  law  determines  the 
allotment  of  waters  coming  through  the 
Irrigation  canals  that  are  fed  by  the  federal 
dams. 

Much  Is  written  these  days  about  Judicial 
law-making;  and  every  scholar  knows  that 
Judges  who  construe  statutes  must  of  neces- 
sity legislate  Interstltlally.  to  paraphrase  Mr. 
Justice  Cardozo.  Selected  Writings  (1949 
KM  ed).  p.  160,  The  present  case  Is  differ- 
ent.     It    will.    I    think,    be    marked    as    the 


baldest  attempt  by  Judges  In  modem  times 
to  spin  their  own  philosophy  Into  the  fabric 
of  the  law.  In  derogation  of  the  will  of  the 
legislature.  The  present  decision,  as  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan  shows,  grants  the  federal 
bureaucracy  a  power  and  command  over 
water  rights  In  the  17  Western  States  that 
It  never  has  had.  that  It  always  wanted,  that 
It  could  never  persuade  Congress  to  grant, 
and  that  this  Court  up  to  now  has  consist- 
ently refused  to  recognize.  Otir  rulings 
heretofore  have  been  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  reclamation  law  established  by 
Congress  both  in  nonnavlgable  streams 
{Ickes  V.  Fox,  300  U.S.  82.  94-96)  and  In 
navigable  ones.  Nebraska  v.  Wyoming,  325 
U.S.  589,  612.  The  rights  of  the  United 
States  as  storer  of  waters  In  western  projects 
has  been  distinctly  understood  to  be  simply 
that  of  "a  carrier  and  distributor  of  water." 
Jckes  V.  Fox.  supra,  p.  95.  As  we  stated  In 
Nebraska  v.  Wyoming,  supra,  p.  614: 

"The  property  right  In  the  water  right  U 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  property  right 
In  the  reservoirs,  ditches  or  canals.  The 
water  right  Is  appurtenant  to  the  land,  the 
owner  of  which  Is  the  approprlator.  The 
water  right  Is  acquired  by  perfecting  an  ap- 
propriation. I.e..  by  an  actual  diversion  fol- 
lowed by  an  application  within  a  reasonable 
time  of  the  water  to  a   beneficial   use." 

And  that  result  was  reached  even  though 
under  those  other  projects,  as  under  the 
present  one,  the  Secretary  had  broad  powers 
to  make  contracts  governing  the  use  and  dis- 
position of  the  stored  water.  See,  e.  g.,  43 
use.  SS  389,  440. 

The  men  who  wrote  the  Project  Act  were 
familiar  with  western  water  law.  Wyoming 
V.  Colorado,  263  U-S.  419,  had  recently  been 
decided,  holding  that  priority  of  appropria- 
tion was  the  determining  factor  In  reaching 
an  equitable  apportionment  between  two 
Western  States.  Id.,  at  470.  Yet,  S.  Rep. 
No.  654,  69th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  26-27,  contains 
no  suggestion  that  Congress,  by  j  5,  was  dis- 
placing a  doctrine  as  Important  to  these 
Western  States  as  the  doctrine  of  seizin  has 
been  to  the  development  of  Anglo-American 
property  law.  Instead,  only  25  lines  of  that 
report  are  devoted  to  J  6,  and  those  lines 
clearly  support  Mr.  Justice  Harlan's  con- 
clusion that  the  section  was  designed  pri- 
marily as  a  financial  tool. 

The  principle  that  water  priorities  are  gov- 
erned by  State  law  is  deepseated  In  western 
reclamation  law.  In  spite  of  the  express 
command  of  {  14  of  the  Project  Act,  which 
makes  the  system  of  appropriation  under 
State  law  determine  who  has  the  priorities, 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  is  given  the  right 
to  determine  the  priorities  by  administrative 
flat.  Now  one  can  receive  his  priority  be- 
cause he  Is  the  most  worthy  Democrat  or 
Republican,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  decision  today,  resulting  In  the  con- 
fusion between  the  problem  of  priority  of 
water  rights  and  the  public  power  problem, 
has  made  the  dream  of  federal  bureauc- 
racy come  true  by  granting  It,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Ufe-and-death  power  of  dispensa- 
tion of  water  rights  long  administered  ac- 
cording to  State  law. 

n 

At  Issue  of  the  other  main  phase  of  the 
case  is  the  meaning  of  the  California  limita- 
tion contained  in  {4(a)  of  the  Project  Act. 
The  Court,  however,  does  not  use  the  present 
litigation  as  an  occasion  to  determine  Ari- 
zona's and  California's  rights  under  that 
Act.  but  as  a  vehicle  for  making  a  wholly  new 
apportionment  of  the  waters  In  the  Lower 
Basin  said  turning  over  all  unresolved  prob- 
lems to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
Court  accomplishes  this  by  distorting  both 
the  history  and  language  of  the  Project  Act. 

The  Court  relies  heavily  on  the  terms  and 
history  of  a  proposed  trl-State  compact,  au- 
thorized by  I  4(a)  but  never  adopted  by  the 
States    concerned,    viz.,   Arizona,    California 
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and  Nevada.    The  proposed  trl -State  compact  How    much     of    this    3,100.000    acre-feet  the   Lower   Basin    States   should   fon«.  ^ 

prov  ded   for  a  division  of  trlbutarr  waters  should  go  to  Arizona  and  how  much  to  Ne-  principle,  of  equitable  appTtVoSmenfl^*^ 

Identical  to  that  made  by  the  Court.  Insofar  vada.  New  Mexico,  and  Utah  cannot  be  deter-  we  applied  inNebraska  y    Wvomf^T'l^^ 

as    the    Olla    is    awarded    to    Arlaona.     The  mined  on  this  record,  the  relative  flndlngs  5fl9      If  I  4f a)    Is  to  be  read  as  rpf.l.    ^* 

Court   in   reality   enforces   Its   Interpretation  not  being  made  In  light  of  the  construction  system    waters     Callfornla-s    totRi   tH^  ^ 

of   the  proposed  trt-State  compact  and  Im-  which  has  been  given  to  the  Project  Act.  the  available  Lower  Basin  waters  wouM  5^'"  >• 

poses  Its  terms  upon  California  Compact,  and  the  Limitation  Act.     We  can-  to  not  more  than  4  650  000  acre-fwt^°^' 

The    Court,    however,   cannot    find    in    the  not  take  as  a  guide  the  provisions  In  the  sec-  ally  (4.400  000  plus  250  000)      She  woiim    "" 

proposed  trl-State  compact  (the  one  that  was  ond  paragraph  of  5  4(a)  of  the  Project  Act.  have  a  right,  albeit  highly  contlnttent  t 

never  approved)    an  allocation  of  the  trlbu-  viz..   the  300.000  acre-feet  proposed  for  Ne-  addtlonal  Article  ril(b)   waters  that  h*^*"^ 

tarles  other  than  the  GUa:    and  In  order  to  vada  and  the  2,800.000  acre-feet  proposed  for  available   to   the   Lower   Basin    and  to    °°'' 

lustlfv  thptr  niinoflfinn  tr.  AHrFonn  It  lo  f^^o«H  Arizona,  because  those  provisions  come  into  share    of    the    waters    In    both    B.ist^  *^*^ 

play  only  if  Arizona.  California,  and  Nevada  16,000.000  acre-feet   (7.500000  to  Uni>er°J'' 
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Justify  their  allocation  to  Arizona  It  Is  forced 
to  turn  to  the  terms  of  "proposals  and 
counter  proposals  over  the  years."  Instead  of 
to  the  lan^ruage  of  the  Project  Act.  The 
result   Is  the  Court's,  not  that  of  Congress 


enter  a  compact,  which  to  date  they  have 
not  done.  The  division  of  3.100.000  acre-feet 
should.    I    think,    be   made   among    Arlzo 


whose   Intent  we  have   been   called   upon   to      Nevada.  New  Mexico,  and  Utah  pursuant  to      Wyoming.  $-upra. 


ave  6ln.  7,500000  to  Lower  Basin  under  Artlr^' 
eet  Illia).  plus  1.000.000  to  Lower  Basin  um? 
na.      Artlrie  IIKb)  )   as  Is  equlUible      Nehm.u.  ! 


equlUible      Nebriuk, 


discover  and  effectuate.  The  congressional 
Intent  Is  expressed  in  §  4(a),  which  provides 
that  California  shall  be  limited  to  the  use  of 
4.400.000  acre-feet  "of  the  waters  apportioned 
to  the  Lower  Basin  States  by  paragraph  (a)  of 
Article  ni  of  the  Colorado  River  compact"' 
(the  compact  that  was  approved)  and  to 
not  more  than  half  of  "any  excess  or  surplus 
waters  unapportloned  by  said  compact."  ' 
These  waters  are  defined  in  the  Colorado 
River  Compact  as  rystem  waters,  and  not  as 
waters  in  the  mainstream.  Tet  the  Court 
restricts  California  to  m.ainstream  u-aters. 
That  is  the  essence  of  the  difference  between 
us. 

m 


apportioned  to  the  Lower  Bastn  States  by 
the  Compact  U  8.500.000  acre-feet.  vts..  Arti- 
cle nil  a  I  waters  in  the  amount  of  7.500,000 
"In    perpetuity"   plus    Article    Ill(b)    waters. 


the  principles   of   equitable   apportionment.  Under  the  Court's  reading  of  ;  4(a)    hnm 

Nebraska  v.  Wyoming,  325  U.S.  589.  ever,  a  f.ir  different  division   is  made'    n 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  the  dependable  Court  savs  that  the  language  of  f  4(a)  limit* 

Lower  Basin  supply  does  not  exceed  8.000.000  Inff  California  to  4.400,000  acre-feet  "of  t* 

acre-feet  If   the   river  system   is   taken  as   a  waters     apportioned     to     the     Lower    Bm!! 

whole.      By    Article    Illib)    of    the    Compact  States  by  paragraph  (a)  of  Article  III  (^^ 

the   Lower    Basin   States   can    increase   their  Colorado  River  compact"  (7.500  000  acr^-rJ 

beneficial  use  by  1.000.000  acre-feet,  if  addi-  per   annum)    Is  Just  a  "shorthand"  wmj  m 

tional  wter  is  available.     By   !4(a)    of  the  saying  that  California  is  limited  to  4400ooc 

Project  Act  California  is  entitled  to  not  more  acre-feet  of  the  water  available  In  the  main 

than  one-half  of  any  excess  that  Is  "unap-  stream.     According  to  the  Court.  Callfornii 

portioned   by   said   compact"     The   amount  »i««  no  rights  in  system  waters,  as  this  woui<j 

Include  rights  In  the  tributaries,  and  the 
Court  has  decided  that  the  tributaries  b*. 
long  exclusively  to  Arizona.     Thus,  if  Ctli- 

._.  fornla  is  to  obtain  any  "excess  or  surplw 

Ab  I  read  the  Colorado  River  Compact  and    .  '*'^'<^^  ^^e  highly  contingent     After  the  Up-  waters,  the  surplus  must  be  flnwlng  in  th« 

I  4(a)    of  the  Project  Act,  California  is  en-      ^  Basin  Is  given  Its  7,500,000  acre-feet,  the  mainstream.     That  is.  California  can  aatn 

titled   to  add  all   uses   of  system  waters   by      ""'inpportloned"  excess  described   In   Article  her  right  to  "surplus"  waters  only  when  th( 

Lower    Basin    States    in    the    tributaries    to      rri(b)    would    be    available.     As    noted,    the  A""*  of  the  mainstream  Is  more  than  7  5oo. 

those  waters  avaUable  in  the  mainstream  to      Present  permanent  supply  for  the  Lower  Ba-  000  acre-feet  per  year     But  If.  as  the  evldena 

determine    (1)     how    much    water    she    can      "l^^  ^o"ld  not  exceed  8. OOO.OOO  acre-feet  from  shows,   the   dependable   Lower   Bi.sln  suppi, 

take  out  of  the  flrst  7,500.000  acre-feet  ap-      *^*   mainstream   and   the   tributaries.     As   I  of  system  waters  Is  only  8.000.000  acre-fw 

portioned  to  the  Lower  Basin  States  by  Ar-      ''^***  '^*'  Compact  and  the  Project  Act.  Call-  per   annum.    2.000.000   of   which    are   in  the 

tide    Ill(a).    and     (2)     whether    there    are      '°'""la  wouM  get  out  of  the  8.000.000  acre-  tributaries.   California  can   look   only  to  l- 

excess   or  surplus  system   waters.   Including      '"**  4.400.000  acre-feet  plus  not  more  than  000.000  acre-feet  In  the  mainstream.    Thia 

Article    nKb)    waters,    of    which    California      ore-half    of    Article    Illfb)     wnters    which.  California   will   never  be  entitled   to  any  e' 

has  a  right  to  no  more  than  one-half.                under     the     foregoing     assumption,     would  the    additional    Article    IIKb)    waters   (500- 

I  disagree  with  the  Court's  conclusion  that      *^°^"*  *^  °"**^*^'  °^  ^^  000  acre-feet.     If  000    acre-feet)    In    the   Lower    B:isln   system 

5  4(a)   of  the  Project  Act  refers  only  to  the      "^*™    •"    »    further    surplus    (either    In    the  Those  "surplus"  waters  would  necessarily  be 

water  flowing  in  the  mainstream  below  Lee      *^"^*  o^  Article   ni(b)    or   In   the   more   re-  'n  the  tributaries,  and  under  the  Court 'i  In- 

Perry.     The  Project  Act  speaks  clearly,   and      ^^^*  sense   In   which    {  4(ai    of   the   Project  terpretatlon   they  belong  exclusively  to  AH- 

only,  in  terms  of  the  waters  apportioned  to               "**"  ^^*'  word)'   the  division   between  zona.   §  4(a)    to  the  contrary  notwlthrtand- 

the  Lower  Basin  States  by  Article  Ill(a)    of '°8- 

the   Compact,    viz     CalifornU    may    take    no          'It    is   said    that   the    5  4(a)    language   re-  As  a  practical  matter,  the  only  place  C»a- 

more  than  4.400.000  acre-feet  "of  the  waters      ferrlng  to  surplus  or  excesa  waters,  one-half  ''^■""''^    c""    K'^t    system    waters   is   from  the 

apportioned    to    the    lower    basin    SUtes    by     of  which  Is  to  go  to  California,  the  other  to  ™*lnstream.    there    being    no    trlbutarlei  of 

paragraph  (a)   of  Article  HI  of  the  Colorado      Arizona,     is    meaningless     if    read     llterallv  ^^'  Colorado  River  in  California.     The  qu«- 

River     Compact."     Article     Ill(a)      of     the      That    turns   on    the    meaning    of    the    words  *'""  ^  ^  decided  is  whether  or  not  undtr 

Compact    apportions    "from     the    Colorado      "excess  or  surplus  waters  unapportloned"  bv  '*<**  o^  the  Project  Act  California  can  tab 

River    System    in    perpetuity    to    the    Upper      the    Compact.     They    mean.    It    Is    said     all  '"to  consideration  Arizona's  uses  on  her  trlN 

Basin  and  to  the  Lower  Basin,  respectively,      waters  unapportloned  by  Article  III  (a)   and  "^'^''^s    in    determining    her     (Califomia'n 

the  exclusive  beneficial  consumptive  use  of      (b).  because  Article  IIKc)   defines  or  speaks  ""'^^^  *°  divert  water  from  the  mainstream. 

7.500.000    acre-feet    of    water    per    annum  "      of  surplus  in  such  manner  as  to  indicate  that  ^^*  Court   says   California   cannot,   becavm 

surplus  Is  only  that  water  over  and  above 
Article  in  (a)  and  (b)  water.  This  is  true, 
at  least  for  the  limited  purpose  of  Article 
IIKc).  Prom  that  premise  it  is  reasoned 
that  5  4(a).  literally  construed,  would  allow 


The  term  "Colorado  River  System"  is  de- 
fined In  Article  IKa)  as  Including  the  entire 
mainstream   and   the   tributaries' 

There  Is.  moreover,  not  a  word  In  Senate 
Report  No.  502.  70th  Cong  .  Ist  Sess  .  report- 


when  the  Project  Act  refers  to  her  right*  t 
system  waters  as  the  measuring  rod.  It  reallt 
means  her  rights  in  mainstream  waten 
With  due  respect  the  majority  achieves  ttut 
result    by    misreading    the    Colorado    RItk 


Ing  the  Project  Act.  that  indicates,  suggests.  Arizona   and   California   to  split  equallv   all      ^o'^P'^ct.  the  Project  Act.  and  by  mlsreadlai 

or  implies  that  the  Colorado  River  is  to  be  waters  over  16.000  000  acre-feet    that  is  after      ^^^^ '-■"•'-♦'"-  »"-^'"—  —-" 

divided  and  California  or  any  other  Lower  7.500.000  acre-feet  went  to  each 'of  the  Basins 

B-^in  State  reptrlcted  t.)  mainstream  water,  and  after  the  Lower  Basin  recelvesd  an  addl ' 


The   Report    Indeed    speaks    of    "enthroning      tlonal    1.000  000    acre-feet    under   the   provi- 
the   Colorado   River   Compact"    (id.    p     16).      sions  of  Article  IIKb)       If  that  Is  true  and  if 


which  embraces  the  entire  river  system  In 
the  United  States,  not  Just  the  mainstream. 
See  Article  11(a).  Arizona's  fears  that  Cali- 
fornia would  take  5.400.000  acre-feet  from 
the  flrst  7.500.000  acre-feet,  if  the  entire 
aystem  were  used  as  the  source  are,  I  think, 
unfounded.  Out  of  the  flrst  7.600.000  acre- 
feet  of  system  water  California  would  be 
entitled  only  to  4.400  000  acre-feet  Out  of 
the  balance  or  3,100.000  acre-feet,  California 
would  be  excluded. 


'  The  relevant  provisions  of  the  Project 
Act,  the  California  Limitation  Act,  and  the 
Colorado  River  Compact  are  set  forth  In  the 
appendix. 

»  See  the  appendix  for  the  relevant  por- 
tions of  Article  m. 


California  and  Arizona  were  allowed  to  di- 
vide up  the  rest,  the  Upper  Bastn  States 
would  forever  be  limited  to  their  initial 
7.500.000  acre-feet,  somethini?  not  contem- 
plated by  Article  ITIif),  which  specifically 
provides  for  apportionment  of  waters  In  ex- 
cess of  16000.000  between  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Basins.  Thus.  It  is  argued  that  the 
words  "excess  or  surplus  waters"  as  used  In 
5  4fa)  are  meaninj^le.ss  ard  In  hopeless  con- 
flict with  the  terms  of  the  Compact  if  read 
literally. 

This  Interpretation  is  Ill-founded  The 
first  paragraph  of  5  4(a)  contains  only  a 
limitation:  it  apportions  no  water.  The  trl- 
atate  compact  authorized  by  the  second 
paragraph  of  5  4(a)  has  never  been  made. 
But,  even  if  it  had  been  made  it  could  affect 


the  legislative  history  leading  up  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Limitation  Act.  An  analysis  of  the 
legislative  history  will  show,  as  already  noted, 
that  the  Court's  analysis  Is  built  mainly  upon 
statements  m.ide  by  the  various  Senators  Ic 
arguing  the  terms  of  a  proposed  trl-statt 
compact  that  was  never  made. 


only  the  rights  of  Its  signatories  vls-a-Hi 
each  other.  Fur  J  4(a)  explicitly  provldn 
"that  all  of  the  provisions  of  said  tri-Sttte 
agreement  shall  be  subject  In  all  partlculsn 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact" 

TTie  words  "excess  or  surplus  waters  un- 
apportloned by  said  compact"  mean,  I  think. 
ArUcle  Ill(b)  waters  plus  all  waters  In  Ui« 
entire  System  In  excess  of  16,000.000  acrt- 
feet.  Not  only  does  this  interpretation  allow 
the  Project  Act  and  the  Colorado  River  Coo- 
pact  to  be  construed  as  a  harmonious  wbolt 
but  it  Is  also  compelled  by  the  legislatin 
history.  See  70  CoNcacssiONAL  Rxcoao  AVh 
460. 


The  Project  Act  needa  the  Compact  to 
achieve  a  settlement  of  the  laaue  of  the  ap- 
portionment of  water  Involved  In  this  ease. 
It  U  argued  that  an  apportionment,  con- 
stitutionally, can  be  achieved  only  In  one 
of  two  ways — by  an  Interstate  compact  or  by 
a  decree  of  equitable  apportionment.  That 
proposition  need  not,  however,  be  resolved 
here,  because  (apart  from  a  contingency  not 
relevant  here)  the  Project  Act  by  the  express 
terms  of  5  4(a)  is  dependent  on  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Compact.*  If  the  Compact  is 
ratified.  It  and  the  Project  Act  are  to  supply 
the  measure  of  waters  which  California  may 
claim.' 

The  overall  accounting  of  the  waters  is 
provided  for  in  Article  in  of  the  Compact. 
By  Article  III  (a)  "the  exclusive  beneficial 
consxmiptlve  use  of  7,600,000  acre-feet  of 
water  per  annum"  is  apportioned  "in  per- 
petuity to  the  Upper  Basin  and  to  the  Lower 
Basin,  respectively."  meaning  that  each  basin 
gets  7,500,000  acre-feet.  By  Article  in(b) 
the  Lower  Basin  is  given  the  right  to  increase 
lU  beneficial  consumptive  use  by  1,000,000 
acre-feet  per  annum.  By  Article  ni(c)  any 
deficiency  owed  Mexico  "shall  be  equally 
borne  by  the  Upper  Basin  and  the  Lower 
Basin."  The  Lower  Basin  by  deflnltlor  in- 
cludes California.  Article  n(g).  Tributary 
uses  in  Arizona  diminish  CalLfomia's  right 
under  Article  III(c)  to  require  the  Upper 
Basin  States  to  supply  water  to  satisfy 
Mexico.  California  Is  to  be  charged  with 
water  from  the  Olla  when  the  accounting 
If  made  with  Mexico.  That  is,  California 
Is  presumed  to  enjoy  the  waters  from  the 
Lower  Basin  tributaries  for  purposes  of  Ar- 
ticle III(c)  of  the  Compact.  It  Is  manifestly 
unfair  to  charge  her  with  those  waters  under 
Article  ni(c)  of  the  Compact  and  to  aay 
that  she  Is  entitled  to  none  of  them  In  oom- 
puUng  the  4,400,000  acre-feet  which  the 
UnilUtlon  Act  and  the  Project  Act  give  her 
out  of  the  waters  of  Article  ni(a)  of  the 
Compact. 

Section  1  of  the  Project  Act  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct  and 
operate  the  Boulder  Dam  "subject  to  the 
terms  of  the  Colorado  River  compact."  By 
I  4(a)  the  Project  Act  is  not  to  be  operative 
unless  and  until  the  seven  States  "shall  have 
ratified  the  Colorado  River  compact";  and 
If  they  do  not,  then  "the  provisions  of  the 
flrst  paragraph  of  Article  XI  of  said  compact" 
must  be  waived.  Moreover,  the  4,400.000 
acre-feet  allotted  to  California  by  5  4(a)  are 
decsrlbed  in  terms  "of  the  waters  appor- 
tioned to  the  lower  basin  States  by  para- 
graph (a)  of  Article  in  of  the  Colorado 
River  compocf."  Section  4(a)  describes  the 
"excess  or  surplus"  waters  in  terms  of  those 
"unapportloned    by    said    compact";    and    It 

'Under  5  4(a)  of  the  Project  Act  It  Is  pro- 
vided that  If  all  seven  States  fall  to  ratify 
the  Compact  In  six  months  (which  In  fact 
they  did  fall  to  do) .  the  Project  Act  shall  not 
take  effect  until  six  of  the  States.  Including 
California,  ratify  the  Compact  and  waive  the 
provisions  of  Article  XI  of  the  Compact 
(which  required  approval  of  all  seven  States) 
and  the  President  has  so  declared  by  public 
proclamation.  A  further  condition  was  the 
passage  of  California's  Limitation  Act.  The 
Presidential  Proclamation  Is  dated  June  25. 
1929.  46  Stat.  3.000;  and  California's  Lim- 
itation Act  was  approved  March  4.  1929.  and 
became  effective  August  14.  1929. 

'  The  Colorado  River  Compact  Is  referred 
to  many  times  In  the  Project  Act — 5  1.  5  4(a) 
5  6.  5  8.   5  12.   5  13.   5  18.  and    5  19. 

By  5  18  the  rights  of  the  States  to  waters 
within  their  borders  are  not  Interfered  with 
"except  as  modifled  by  the  Colorado  River 
Compact  or  other  Interstate  agreement" 

By  5  8(a)  "all  users  and  appropriators"  of 
water  are  "subject  to  and  controlled  by  said 
Colorado  River  Compact  •  •  •  anything  In 
this  Act  to  the  contrary  not  withstanding. *• 


makes  aU  "lues  always  to  be  subject  to  the 
terms  of  aald  compoct."  Tbe  eompaat  la.  In- 
deed, the  underpinning  of  the  Project  Act. 

The  Compact  apportlona  the  watera  "from 
the  Colorado  River  System"  which  by  def- 
inition includes  the  mainstream  and  Its 
trlbutarlee  in  the  United  Btatea.  And  Cali- 
fomia'a  Limitation  Act,  containing  the  pre- 
cise language  of  the  allocation  of  watera  in 
5  4(a)  of  the  Project  Act.  describes  the 
4,400,000  acre-feet  In  terms  "of  the  waters 
apportioned  to  the  lower  basin  States  by 
paragraph  'a'  of  article  three  of  the  said 
Colorado  River  compact."  • 

So  It  seems  that  the  Compact  Is  the  main- 
spring from  which  all  rights  now.  The 
7,600,000  acre-feet  of  water  apportioned  by 
Article  Ill(a)  of  the  Compact  "from  the 
Colorado  River  System"  to  the  Lower  Basin 
is  the  supply  out  of  which  California's  4,400,- 
000  acre-feet  Is  to  be  taken. 

To  repeat,  the  words  "excess  or  surplus 
waters  unapportloned  by  said  compact."  as 
used  In  5  4(a)  of  the  Project  Act.  mean,  In 
my  view,  all  waters  available  in  the  Lower 
Basin  in  excess  of  the  flrst  7,600.000  acre- 
feet  covered  by  Article  in(a)  of  the  Com- 
pact.' 

The  additional  1.000.000  acre-feet  described 
In  Article  Ill(b)  was  added  to  the  Compact 
"to  compensate  for  the  waters  of  the  Olla 
River  and  its  tributaries  being  included 
within  the  deflnitio:i  of  the  Colorado  River 
System."  Arizona  ▼.  California.  292  U.S.  841, 
350-361;  and  though  Arizona  has  long 
claimed  those  1.000.000  acre-feet  as  hers,  that 
construction  of  Article  Ill(b)  of  the  Com- 
pact was  rejected  long  ago.  Arizona  v.  Cali- 
fornia, supra,  p.  368. 

▼ 
While  the  legislative  history  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia limitation  contained  in  I  4(a)  looks 
several  ways,  much  of  It  Is  legislative  history 
made  with  a  view  to  its  favorable  use  In  the 
future — a  situation  we  have  noticed  on  other 
occasions.     See  Schwegmann  Bros.  v.  Calvert 
Corp..    341    U.S.    384.     I   think   an    objective 
reading  of  that  history  shows  that  the  trl- 
State  compact  authorized  by  |  4(a)   of  the 
Project  Act    (a   compact  never  made)    was 
the   one   and    only   way   visualized    by   that 
Act   through  which  Arizona  could  get  the 
exclusive    use    of    the    waters    of    the    Gila 
River.     For  the  second  paragraph  of  I  4(a) 
of  the  Project  Act  stetes  that  the  trl-State 
compact,  if  made,  shall   give  Arizona  "the 
exclusive  beneflclal  consumptive  use  of  the 
Olla  River  and  Its  tributaries"  within  the 
boundaries    of     Arizona.     Fears     that    this 
appropriation  would  injure  New  Mexico  are 
not  relevant  to  our  problem,  since  the  pro- 
posed trl-State  compact  would  not  hurt  New 
Mexico  unless  she   agreed  to   It.     The   legal 
rights  of  States  not  parties  to  the  Compact 
would   be   unimpaired,   as   Arizona   v.   Cali- 
fornia,  283  U.S.  423,  462,  holds.     The  same 
applies    to   any   concern    that   Upper    Basin 
rights  would  be  imperiled  by  the  trl-State 
compact. 

After  much  discussion,  the  amendment 
allocating  4.400.000  acre-feet  to  California  by 
5  4(a)    of  the  Project  Act  was  finalized  by 


•  It  was  indicated  in  Arizona  v.  California 
292  U.S.  341.  357,  that  the  Limitation  Act 
Incorporates   the   Compact: 

"It  may  be  true  that  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act  leaves  In  doubt  the  apportion- 
ment among  the  States  of  the  lower  basin 
of  the  waters  to  which  the  lower  basin  Is 
entitled  under  Article  Ill(b).  But  the  Act 
does  not  purport  to  apportion  among  the 
States  of  the  lower  basin  the  waters  to  which 
the  lower  basin  is  entitled  under  the  Com- 
pact. The  Act  merely  places  limits  on  Cali- 
fornia's use  of  waters  under  Article  UKa) 
and  of  surplus  waters;  and  It  Is  'such'  uses 
which  are  'subject  to  the  terms  of  said  com- 
pact.' " 

•  See  note  3,  supra. 


Senator  Phlpps.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Irrigation  and  RedamaUon.  who  IdenU- 
fled  those  4.400.000  acre-feet  as  system 
waters.  He  made  it  unmistakably  clear  by 
adding  to  I  4(a)  the  words  "by  paragraph 
(a)  of  Article  HI"  of  the  Compact  which  In 
his  words  "show  that  that  allocation  of 
waters  refers  directly  to  the  7»4  million  acre- 
feet  of  water"  described  by  Article  UKa)  of 
the  Compact.  70  Congbkssional  Rbcoko  469. 
That  amendment  was  agreed  to  without  a 
roll  call.  70  Congsessionai.  Rbcobd  473. 
Prior  to  that  time  Senator  Phipps  had  pro- 
posed that  California  receive  4.600.000  acre- 
feet.    Id.,  p.  335. 

pie  following  colloquy  took  place : 
"Mr.  Hatdkn.  Under  the  circxunstances  I 
should  like  to  Inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  how  he  arrives  at  the  flgiire  4,600,- 
000  acre -feet  of  water  instead  of  4,2(>0,00>0 
acre-feet  as  proposed  in  my  amendment? 

"Mr.  Phipps.  It  was  Just  about  as  difficult 
for  me  to  arrive  at  4,600,000  acre -feet  as  it 
would  have  been  to  arrive  at  4,200,000  acre- 
feet.  The  arguments  pro  and  con  have  been 
debated  in  the  conunlttee  for  quite  a  period 
of  time.  The  contentions  made  by  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  have  not  been  con- 
clusive to  my  mind.  For  instance,  I  wUl 
refer  to  the  fact  that  Arizona  desires  to 
eliminate  entirely  all  toaters  arising  in  the 
watershed  and  flotoing  out  of  the  Oila  River. 
"Mr.  Hatden.  There  is  nothing  of  that 
kind  In  the  Senator's  amendment. 

"Mr.  Phipps.  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind 
in  the  Senator's  amendment,  but  that  has 
been  one  of  the  arguments  advanced  by 
California  as  being  an  offset  to  the  amo\mt 
to  which  Arizona  would  try  to  limit  Cali- 
fornia. 

"Mr.  Hatdkn.  If  the  Senator  thought 
there  was  force  in  that  argxunent.  I  should 
think  that  he  would  have  Included  In  his 
amendment  a  provision  eliminating  the 
waters  of  the  Gila  River  and  its  tributaries, 
as  my  amendment  does. 

"Mr.  Phipps.  I  do  not  consider  It  neces- 
sary because  the  bUl  itself,  not  only  the 
present  substitute  measure  but  every  other 
bill  on  the  subject,  ties  this  question  up  with 
the  Colorado  River  compact. 
"Mr.  Hatdew.  My  amendment  does  that. 
"Mr.  Phipps.  Yes;  that  is  true,  but  under 
estimates  of  engineers — one  I  happen  to  re- 
call being  made.  I  think,  by  Mr.  La  Rue— 
notwithstanding  all  of  the  pvu-poses  to  which 
water  of  the  Gila  may  be  put  by  the  State 
of  Arizona,  at  least  1,000,000  acre-feet  will 
return  to  the  main  stream.  Yet  Arizona 
contends  that  that  water  is  not  available  to 
California;  whereas  today  and  for  years  past 
at  least  some  of  the  waters  from  the  Gila 
River  have  come  Into  the  canal  which  Is 
now  supplying  the  Imperial  Valley. 

"It  is  not  a  deflnite  fixed  fact  that  with 
the  enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation 
the  all-Amerlcan  canal  Is  going  to  be  built 
within  the  period  of  seven  years;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  may  not  be  built  at  all;  we  do  not 
know  as  to  that.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
the  water  from  the  Gila  River,  one  of  the 
main  tributaries  of  the  Colorado,  should  be 
eliminated  from  consideration.  I  think  that 
California  is  entitled  to  have  that  counted 
in  as  being  a  part  of  the  basic  supply  of 
water." 

It  Is  plain  from  this  colloquy  that  Senator 
Phipps  thought  that  his  amendment,  limit- 
ing the  amount  California  can  claim,  "ties 
this  question  up  with  the  Colorado  River 
Compact"  and  that  the  Olla  River  (below 
Lake  Mead)  should  be  "counted  in  as  being  a 
part  of  the  basic  supply  of  water"  which  Cal- 
ifornia Is  entitled  to  have  Included  In  the 
computations  for  the  Lower  Basin  States. 

The  word  of  Senator  Phipps.  who  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  who  offered 
the  amendment,  Is  to  be  taken  as  agali&t 
those  in  opposition  or  those  who  might  be 
making  legislative  history  to  serve  their  ends. 
Schwegmann  Bros.  v.   Calvert   Corp.,   supra. 
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pp.  394-366:  •"The  fears  and  doubta  of  th« 
opposition  are  no  auUiorltatlv«  guide  to  the 
eonatructlon  of  ieglfilaUon.  It  u  the  spon- 
■ore  that  we  look  to  when  the  meaning  of 
the  statutory  words  Is  In  doubt." 

If  California  were  restricted  by  the  Proj- 
ect Act  to  the  use  of  4.400.000  acre-feet  out 
of  the  mainstream,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  Senator  Ashhurst  of  Arizona  would  have 
expressed  his  bitter  minority  views  In  the 
Report  on  the  Project  Act.  S.  Rep.  No.  592. 
70th  Cong..  1st  Seas.,  pt.  2.  He  said  that  the 
bill  "sedulously  and  Intentionally  proposes  to 
sever  Arizona's  Jugular  vein"  {id  .  p.  3i.  that 
"the  amount  of  water  apportioned  to  Cali- 
fornia •  •  •  Is  not  warranted  In  equity,  law. 
Justice,  or  morals"  [id.,  p.  4).  that  the  bill  Is 
"a  recltless  and  relentless  assault  up)on  Ari- 
zona." Id.,  p.  38.  He  apparently  never  Im- 
agined that  the  proposed  legislation  would 
confine  California  to  mainstream  water  He 
Indeed  charged  that  the  bill  "authorizes  Cal- 
ifornia, which  comprises  only  34  percent  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  and  contributes  no 
water,  to  appropriate  •  •  •  over  38  percent 
of  the  estimated  constant  water  supply  avail- 
able In  the  main  Colorado  River  for  all  seven 
States  In  the  basin  and  for  Mexico."    /d..  p.  6. 

Like  Senator  Ashhurst  and  like  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee.  Senator 
Phlpps,  I  too  read  the  Project  Act  to  apeak 
in  terms  of  the  entire  Colorado  River  system 
In  the  United  States. 

APPK'NBrX 

Section  4(a)  of  the  Project  Act  provides 
in  relevant  part: 

"This  Act  shall  not  take  effect  and  no  au- 
thority shall  be  exercised  hereunder  and  no 
work  shall  be  beg^in  and  no  moneys  expended 
on  or  In  connection  with  the  works  or  struc- 
txires  provided  for  In  this  Act,  and  no  water 
rights  shall  be  claimed  or  Initiated  hereun- 
der,   and    no   steps    shall    be    taken    by    the 
United    States    or    by    others    to    Initiate    or 
perfect  any  claims  to  the  use  of  water  per- 
tinent  to   such   works   or   structxires    unless 
and  until    (1)    the   States  of   Arizona.   Cali- 
fornia. Colorado.  Nevada.  New  Mexico.  Utah, 
and   Wyoming  shall  have  ratlfled   the  Colo- 
rado  River   compact,    mentioned    In    section 
13  hereof,  and  the  President  by  public  procla- 
mation shall  have  so  declared,  or  {2)  If  said 
States  fall  to  ratify  the  said  compact  within 
six  months  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of 
this  Act.  then,  until  six  of  said  States,  Includ- 
ing the  State  of  California,  shtill  ratify  said 
compact  and  shall  consent  to  waive  the  pro- 
visions of  the  first  paragraph  of  Article  XI 
of  said  compact,  which  makes  the  same  bind- 
ing and  obligatory  only   when   approved   by 
each  of  the  seven  States  signatory  thereto, 
and  shall  have  approved  said  compact  with- 
out conditions,  save  that  of  such  six-State 
approval,  and  the  President  by  public  procla- 
mation shall  have  so  declared,  and,  further, 
until   the  State  of  California,  by  act  of  Its 
legislature,  shall   agree  Irrevocably   and  un- 
conditionally   with    the    United    States    and 
for    the    benefit    of    the    States    of    Arizona. 
Colorado.    Nevada.    New    Mexico.    Utah,    and 
Wyoming,  as  an  express  covenant  and  In  con- 
sideration of  the   passage  of  this  Act,   that 
the  aggregate  annual  consumptive  use    (di- 
versions less  returns  to  the  river)    of  water 
of  and   from  the  Colorado  River  for  use  In 
the   State   of   California,    Including   all    uses 
under  contracts  made  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Art  and  all  water  necessary  for  the 
supply  of  any  rights  which  may  now  exist, 
shall  not  exceed   four  million  four  hundred 
thousand    acre-feet    of    the    waters    appor- 
tioned  to  the   lower  basin   States   by   para- 
graph   (a»    of    Article    m    of    the    Colorado 
River  compact,  plus  not  more  than  one-half 
of    any   excess    or   surplus    waters    unappor- 
tloned  by  said  compact,  such  uses  always  to 
be  subj^rt  to  the  terms  of  said  compact. 

"The  States  of  Arizona,  California,  and 
Nevada  are  authorized  to  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment which  shall  provide    (1)    that  of  the 


7,600,000  acre-feet  annually  apportioned  to 
the  lower  basin  by  paragraph  (a)  of  Article 
in  of  the  Colorado  BUver  compact,  there  shall 
be  apportioned  to  the  SUte  of  Nevada  300,000 
acre-feet  and  to  the  State  of  Arizona  2.800,- 
000    acre-feet    for    exclusive    beneflclal    con- 
sumptive use  In  perpetuity,  and  (it  that  the 
State  of  Arizona  may  annually  use  one-half 
of    the    excess    or    siorplus    waters    unappor- 
Uoned  by   the  Colorado  River  compact,  and 
(3)   that  the  SUte  of  Arizona  shall  have  the 
exclusive   beneficial   consumptive   use  of  the 
Gila    River    and    Its    tributaries    wltUln    the 
boundaries  of  said  State,  and    (4i    that  the 
waters  of  the  OUa  River  and  its  tributaries. 
except  return  flow  after  the  same  enters  the 
Colorado  River,  shall  never  be  subject  to  any 
diminution    whatever    by    any    allowance    of 
Water  which  may  be  made  bv  treaty  or  other- 
wise to  the  United  States  of  Mexico  but  If. 
as   provided   In  paragraph   (c)    of   Article  III 
of   the  Colorado  River  compact.  It  shall  be- 
come necessary  to  supply  water  to  the  United 
States  of  Mexico  from  waters  over  and  above 
the  quantities  which  are  surplus  as  defined 
by  said  compact,  then  the  State  of  California 
shall  and  will  mutually  agree  with  the  SUte 
of  Arizona  to  supply,  out  of  the  main  stream 
of  the  Colorado  River,  one-half  of  any  defi- 
ciency which  must  be  supplied  to  Mexico  by 
the   lower  basin,  and   •    •    •    (6)    that   all   of 
the    provisions   of    said    trl-State   agreement 
shall  be  subject  In  all  parUculars  to  the  pro- 
vls'.oris  of  the  Colorado  River  compact." 

By  5  1  of  the  California  Limitation  Act  It 
was  provided  that  when  the  seven  SUtes  ap- 
proved the  Compact  and  Its  approval  is 
proclaimed  by  the  President  that: 

"The  SUte  of  California  as  of  the  date  of 
such  proclamation  agrees  Irrevocably  and  un- 
conditionally with  the  United  States  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  states  of  Arizona.  Colorado. 
Nevada.  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  aa 
an  express  covenant  and  In  consideration  of 
the  p-ussage  of  the  said  Boulder  canyon  proj- 
ect acf  that  the  aggregate  annual  consump- 
Uve  u.se  (diversions  less  returns  to  the  river) 
of  water  of  and  from  the  Colorado  River  for 
use  in  the  SUte  of  California  Including  all 
uses  under  contracts  made  under  the  provi- 
sions of  said  Boulder  canyon  project  act." 
and  all  water  necessary  for  the  supply  of  any 
righu  which  may  now  exist,  shall  not  exceed 
four  million  four  hundred  thousand  acre-feet 
of  the  waters  apportioned  to  the  lower  basin 
SUtes  by  paragraph  'a'  of  article  three  of  the 
said  Colorado  River  compact,  plus  not  more 
than  one- half  of  any  excess  or  surplus  waters 
unapportloned  by  said  compact,  such  uses 
always  to  be  subject  to  the  terms  of  said 
compact." 

Article  III  of  the  Compact  provides  In  rele- 
vant part: 

"(a)  There  Is  hereby  apportioned  from  the 
Colorado  River  System  in  perpetuity  to  the 
Upper  Basin  and  to  the  Lower  Basin.  res(>ec- 
tively,  the  exclusive  beneSclal  consumptive 
use  of  7,500.000  acre-feet  of  water  per  an- 
num, which  shall  Include  all  water  necessary 
for  the  supply  of  any  rights  which  may  now 
exist. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  apportionment  In 
paragraph  (ai.  the  Lower  Basin  Is  hereby 
given  the  right  to  Increase  Its  beneflclal  con- 
sumptive use  of  such  waters  by  one  million 
acre-feet  per  annum. 

"(c)  If,  as  a  matter  of  International 
comity,  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
hereafter  recognize  In  the  United  States  of 
Mexico  any  right  to  the  use  of  any  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River  System,  such  waters  shall 
be  supplied  first  from  the  waters  which  are 
surplus  over  and  above  the  aggregate  of  the 
quantities  specified  In  paragraphs  (a)  and 
(bi;  and  If  such  surplus  shall  prove  insuffi- 
cient for  this  purpose,  then,  the  burden  of 
such  deficiency  shall  be  equally  borne  by  the 
Upper  Basin  and  the  Lower  Basin,  and  when- 
ever necessary  the  SUtes  of  the  Upper  Divi- 
sion shall  deliver  at  Lee  Perry  water  to 
supply  one-half  of  the  deficiency  so  recog- 
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"(d)  The  SUtes  of  the  Upper  Division  »tii 
not  cause  the  flow  of  the  river  at  Lee  rZn 
to  be  depleted  below  an  aggregate  of  ^&MQ 
000  acre-feet  for  any  period  of  ten  consecu" 
Uve  years  reckoned  In  conUnulng  progresalw 
series  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  Oc 
tober  next  succeeding  the  ratlflcaUon  of  thii 
compact."  ^* 

(In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Sutes 
No   8.  Original— October  term.  1962) 

Btatk  or  AaaoiVA,  Plaiktitt.  r    Stats  or 

CAUroRNU  rr  al — Complaint 

(June  3,  19C3) 

(Mr  Justice  Harlan,  whom  Mr.  Justus* 
Douglas  and  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  Join,  dis- 
senting in  part.) 

I  dissent  from  so  much  of  the  Coorfi 
opinion  as  holds  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  been  given  authority  by  Con- 
gress to  apportion,  among  and  within  the 
SUtes  of  California,  Arizona,  and  Nevs^ij, 
the  waters  of  the  mainstream  of  the  Colorsdo 
River  below  Lee  Perry.  I  also  dissent  from 
the  holding  that  in  times  of  shortage  the 
SecrcUry  has  discretion  to  select  or  devise 
any  "reasonable  method"  he  wishes  for  d*. 
termlnlng  which  users  within  these  8tst« 
are  to  bear  the  burden  of  that  short.ige  (in 
all  other  respecu  Mr  Justice  Stewart  sad 
I — but  not  Mr  Justice  Douglas — agree  with 
and  Join  In  the  Court's  opinion,  though  not 
without  some  misgivings  regarding  the 
amounts  of  water  allocated  to  the  Indian 
Reservations  ) 

In  my  view.  It  Is  the  equitable  principles 
esUbllshed  by  the  Court  in  IntersUte  water- 
rlghu  cases,  as  modified  by  the  Colorado 
River  Compact  and  the  California  llmlUUoo. 
that  were  Intended  by  Congress  to  govern 
the  apportionment  of  mainstream  waten 
among  the  Lower  Basin  States,  whether  In 
surplus  or  In  shorUge.  A  fortiori,  state  Isv 
was  intended  to  control  apportionment 
among  users  within  a  single  Stote. 

1    orrsoDucnoi* 

The  Court's  conclusions  respecting  the 
Secretary's  apportionment  powers,  particu- 
larly those  In  times  of  shortage,  result  In  e 
single  appointed  Federal  olBclal  being  vestsd 
with  absolute  control,  unrestrained  by  ade- 
quate standards,  over  the  fate  of  a  substan- 
tial segment  of  the  life  and  economy  ol 
three  SUtes.  Such  restraint  upon  his  ac- 
tions as  may  follow  from  Judicial  review  are, 
as  will  be  shown,  at  best  Illusory.  Todayl 
result.  I  venture  to  say,  would  have  dumb- 
founded those  responsible  for  the  legislation 
the  Court  construes,  for  nothing  could  hafe 
been  farther  from  their  minds  or  more  In- 
consistent  with  their  deeply  felt  convictions. 

The  Court  professes  to  find  this  extraor- 
dinary delegation  of  f)ower  principally  in 
I  5  of  the  Project  Act,  the  provision  author- 
izing the  Secretary  to  enter  Into  contract! 
for  the  storage  and  delivery  of  water.  But 
I  5.  as  Is  more  fully  shown  below,  pp.  13-19, 
Infra,  had  no  design  resembling  that  which 
the  Court  now  extracU  from  It.  Rather.  It 
was  intended  principally  as  a  revenue  meas- 
ure, and  the  clause  requiring  a  contract  as  1 
condition  of  delivery  was  inserted  at  the 
Insistence  not  of  tlie  Lower  but  of  the  Upper 
Basin  SUtes  In  an  effort  to  Insure  that  noth- 
ing would  disturb  that  basin's  rlgbU  under 
the  Colorado  River  Compact.  There  was  no 
thought  that  |  5  would  give  authority  to 
apportion  water  among  the  Lower  Basin 
Stiites.  liideed,  during  the  hearings  on  the 
third  Swing-Johnson  bill  when  {  5  took 
Its  present  form,  one  of  lU  principal  propo- 
nents. Delph  Carpenter  of  Colorado,  spe- 
cifically suted  that  the  proposed  condition 
of  s  contract  was  Intended  to  require  "that 
the  persons  who  receive  the  water  shall 
respect   and   do  so  under   the   compact.     It 
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has  nothing  to  do  with  the  interstate  rela- 
tions t>etween  Arizona  and  California."* 

And  RepresenUtlve  Swing,  coauthor  of  the 
bill,  made  virtually  the  same  point  in  ex- 
plaining the  provision  before  the  House 
Rules  Committee: 

"The  act  says  (In  IB)  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized,  under  such 
general  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to 
contract  for  the  storage  of  water.'  Whose 
water?  It  does  not  say.  It  might  be  a  com- 
munity like  imperial  Valley  that  has  already 
acquired  a  water  right  •  •  •  or  It  may  be 
someone  who  hereafter  will  acquire  a  water 
right,  but  that  right  will  not  be  acquired 
under  this  bill;  not  from  the  United  States 
Government.  He  will  acquire  his  water 
rl?ht.  If  he  acquires  one.  from  the  SUte 
and  under  the  laws  of  the  State.  In  which 
he  puts  the  water  to  a  beneflclal  use.  There 
is  nothing  In  this  bill  which  puts  the  Gov- 
ernment In  conflict  with  the  water  laws  of 
Arizona  or  Utah  or  any  other  State.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  reclamation  law  Is  adopt- 
ed by  section  13  of  this  bill  (now  :  14).  and 
section  8  of  the  reclamation  act  says  that 
what  the  Government  does  must  not  be  In 
conflict  with  the  water  laws  of  the  States, 
80  there  can  be  no  violence  done  State  laws 
on  tills  score  "  » 

The  Court  concedes,  as  Indeed  It  must  In 
the  face  of  such  unequivocal  evidence,  that 
this  third  SwInR-Johnson  bill,  like  its  pred- 
ecessors, established  "no  method  whatever 
of  apportioning  the  water  among  the  SUtes 
of  the  Lower  Basin."  Ante.  p.  10.  This  con- 
cession, one  would  think,  would  end  this  as- 
pect of  the  controversy,  since  {  5  as  ulti- 
mately adopted  U  virtually  the  same  as  that 
proposed  In  Uie  third  bill'  Yet  a  method 
of  Federal  apportionment  is  dUcovered  In  the 
fourth  Swlng-John.^on  bill  as  finally  enacted, 
a  method  which  ends  by  delegating  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  awesome  power 
over  the  "water"  destiny  of  three  SUtes.  To 
what  provision  does  the  Court  attribute  this 
startling  metamorphosis?  The  fundamenUI 
change  in  approach  is  apparently  found  In 
14(a).  which  as  adopted  conuins  pro- 
visions (1)  conditioning  the  effectiveness  of 
th?  Act  on  seven-State  ratification  of  the 
Colorado  River  Corap.act  or  alternatively  on 
California's  agreement  to  limit  lU  annual 
consumption  of  Colorado  River  water,  to- 
gether with  six-State  ratification  of'  the 
Compact;  and  (2)  giving  permission  to  Call- 
fornla,  Arizona,  and  Nevada  to  enter  a  fur- 
ther compact  apportioning  certain  waters  to 
the  latter  two  SUtes  pursuant  to  a  sUted 
formula. 

It  U  manifest  that  5  4(a),  on  which  the 
Court  so  heavily  relies,  neither  apportions 
the  waters  of  the  river  nor  vests  power  In  any 
official  to  make  such  an  apportionment. 
The  first  paragraph  does  not  grant  any  water 
to  anyone;  It  merely  conditions  the  Act's 
effccllvenefs  on  seven-State  ratlflcaUon  of 
the  Compact  or  on  six-State  ratification,  plus 
California's  agreement  to  a  limitation,  i.e.,  a 
ceiling,  on  her  appropriations.  The  source 
of  authority  to  make  such  appropriations 
must  be  found  elsewhere.  And  the  second 
paragraph  of  5  4(a).  suggesting  a  particular 
IntersUte  agreement,  similarly  makes  no  ap- 
portionment of  water  among  the  SUtes  and 
delegates  no  power  to  any  official  to  make 
such  an  apportionment.     Indeed,  It  was  ac- 

>  Hearings  before  House  Committee  on  Ir- 
rigation and  Reclamation  on  H  R.  6251  and 
H  R   9826.  G9th  Cong  .  1st  Scss.  163. 

'Hearings  before  House  Committee  on 
Rules  on  H  R  9826.  69th  C^ng  .  2d  Seas.  116. 
The  bill  then  under  consideration,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  House  Committee  on  Irriga- 
tion a-id  Rcclnmatlon.  appears  In  H.  Rept. 
No.  1657,  69th  Cong  .  2d  Sess.  29-34. 

'The  only  change  that  need  be  noted  for 
present  purposes  Is  the  addition  of  a  clause 
requiring  contracts  to  conform  to  f  4  (a), 
discussed  below,  as  well  as  to  the  Compact. 
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eeptad  by  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Johnson)  oxUy  after  the  foUowlng  colloquy 
with  Iti  proponent.  Senator  Plttman  of 
Nevada: 

"Mr.  JoHKsoir.  What  I  want  to  make  clear 
Is  that  this  amendment  shall  not  t>e  con- 
strued hereafter  by  any  of  the  parties  to  It 
or  any  of  the  SUtes  as  being  the  expression 
of  the  will  or  the  demand  or  the  request  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Mr.  PrrTMAN.  Exactly,  not. 

"Mr.  Johnson.  Very  well,  then. 

"Mr.  PiTTMAN.  It  Is  not  the  request  of  Con- 
gress. 

"Mr.  Johnson.  I  accept  the  amendment, 
then."     70  Congressional  Recokd  472. 

Senator  Johnson  would  surely  have  been 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  formula  which 
was  not  even  "the  request  of  Congress"  was 
In  truth  one  which  the  Secretery  was  au- 
thorized to  force  down  the  throats  of  the 
States  If  they  did  not  voluntarily  agree  to 
It. 

Even  this  brief  summary.  I  think,  casts  the 
gravest  doubts  upon  the  Court's  construc- 
tion of  the  Project  Act  as  abolishing  sUte 
law  and  accepted  principles  of  equlUble  ap- 
portionment In  effecting  allocations  of  water 
among  the  States.  A  more  deUlIed  analysis 
will,  I  believe,  demonstrate  the  Incorrectness 
of  the  Court's  conclusions  on  this  score  and 
will  reveal  the  constitutional  difficulties  In- 
herent In  the  uncontrolled  delegation  of 
power  resulting  from  those  conclusions. 

n.    THE    BACKGROUND    OF    THE    BOULDER    CANTON 
PROJECT     ACT 

Judicial  apportionment  of  Interstate 
waters  was  esubllshed  long  before  the  Project 
Act  as  an  effective  means  of  resolving  Inter- 
sUte water  disputes.  Xttisos  v  Colorado, 
206  U.S.  46.  Its  acceptability  had  never  been 
questioned.  Priority  of  appropriation,  the 
basic  determinant  of  Judicial  apportionment 
as  enunciated  In  Wyoming  v.  Colorado,  259 
U.S.  419.  was  tlie  law  In  six  of  the  Colorado 
Basin  SUtes,*  and  senior  appropriations  were 
respected  In  the  seventh.*  The  law  of  ap- 
propriation, which  rests  on  the  basic  prin- 
ciple that  a  water  right  depends  on  beneflclal 
use  and  which  gives  priority  of  right  to  the 
approprlator  flrst  In  time,  had  been  repeat- 
edly declared  to  be  Indispensable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  arid  lands  of  the  West.' 

This  backdrop  of  firm  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  appropriation  and  of  Judicial 
apportionment  Is  critical  to  an  undersUnd- 
Ing  of  congressional  purpose  with  respect  to 
the  Project  Act.  It  Is  alro  critical  to  recog- 
nize that  congressional  compromise  with 
these  deeply  respected  principles  was  only 
partial:  ihe  problems  facing  Congress  as  a 
recult  of  Wyoming  v.  Colorado  were  narrow. 
No  Senator  or  Representative  ever  suggested 
that  Judicial  apportionment  was  generally 
Inappropriate:  no  Senator  or  Repre:entatlve 
ever  Inveighed  against  the  law  of  appropria- 
tion as  such.  The  first  problem  was  simply 
this:  Interstate  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  priority,  unlimited  by  equlUble  consider- 
ations, threatened  to  deprive  the  four  Upper 


•Arizona:  Clough  v.  Wing.  2  Ariz.  371,  17 
P.  453;  Colorado:  Coffin  v.  Left  Hand  Ditch 
Co  .  6  Colo  443;  Nevada;  Jones  v.  Adams,  19 
Nev.  78.  6  P.  442;  New  Mexico:  Albuquerque 
Land  &  Irr.  Co  v.  Gutierrez,  10  N.  Mex.  177, 
61  P.  357;  Utah:  Stowell  v.  Johnson.  7  Utah 
215,  26  P.  290:  Wyoming:  Moyer  v.  Preston. 
6  Wyo.  308.  44  P.  845. 

•California:  Osgood  v.  El  Dorado  Water 
and  Deep  Gravel  Mining  Co.,  58  Cal.  571. 

"Eg,  Coffin  v.  Left  Hand  Ditch  Co.,  6 
Colo.  443,  446-447,  449-450;  Stowell  v  John- 
son, supra,  7  Utah  215,  225.  26  P.  290,  291; 
Willcy  v.  Decker,  11  Wyo  496,  515-524,  73  P. 
210,  215-218.  "Irrigation,"  said  the  Nevada 
court,  •••  •  •  would  be  strangled  by  the 
enforcement  of  the  riparian  principle." 
Twaddle  v.  Winters.  29  Nev.  88,  106,  85  P. 
280,  284. 


Basin  States  of  their  fair  share  of  the  Colo- 
rado Rlrer  because  they  were  not  so  quick  as 
California  In  development.  The  purpose  of 
the  Compact  was  simply  to  Umlt  traditional 
doctrines  to  the  extent  necessary  to  avoid 
this  extreme  and  harsh  result,  and  to  elimi- 
nate long  and  costly  litigation. 

It  was  perfectly  plain  that  the  Colorado 
River  Compact  merely  guaranteed  to  the 
upper  SUtes  a  speclfled  quantity  of  water 
immune  from  priorities  below,  subject  to 
stated  delivery  requirements;  It  did  nothing 
whatever  to  interfere  with  the  law  of  pri- 
orities or  the  principles  of  equiUble  appor- 
tionment among  the  SUtes  of  the  Lower 
Basin."  It  was  precisely  because  It  did  not 
that  Arizona  refused  to  approve  either  the 
Project  Act  or  the  Compact  unUl  something 
was  done  to  safeguard  her  share  of  Lower 
Bacln  water.'  Similarly,  the  upper  SUtes 
feared  that  In  the  absence  of  ratification  by 
Arizona,  California  would  be  free  to  appro- 
priate all  the  Lower  Basin's  share  under  the 
Compact,  and  Arizona,  not  limited  by  that 
document,  would  be  free  to  appropriate,  as 
against  the  upper  SUtes,  water  the  Compact 
sought  to  apportion  to  the  Upper  Basin.' 

The  remaining  problem,  therefore,  was 
that  California's  acquisition  of  priorities  as 
against  Arizona  and  the  upper  States  had 
to  be  further  limited.  A  celling  had  to  be 
put  on  her  IntersUte  approprlatlve  priori- 
ties. Solution  of  this  narrow  problem  like- 
wise did  not  require  complete  abrogation  of 
the  principles  of  priority  and  interstate  Ju- 
dicial apportionment. 

Still  another,  and  profoundly  significant, 
factor  in  understanding  the  effect  of  the 
Project  Act  on  the  law  of  appropriation  and 
Judicial  apportionment  Is  the  pervasive  hos- 
tility that  many  westerners  had  to  any  form 
of  Federal  control  of  water  rights.  Colorado's 
Delph  Carpenter,  who  was  as  much  respon- 
sible as  any  man  for  both  the  Compact  and 
the  contract  requirement  of  8  5  of  the  Project 
Act,  testified  In  1925  to  what  he  termed  an 
Insidious  and  calculated  policy  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  fostered  particularly  by 
the  Departments  of  Interior  and  Justice,  to 
encroach  up>on  Bute  prerogatives  and  super- 
sede State  authority  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  water.  He  made  It  clear,  as  did 
Wyoming's  Senator  Kendrlck.  that  he  deemed 
this  policy  oppressive,  destructive,  and  de- 
plorable.'*    UUh's  Seixator  King   made   the 


'  Ward  Bannister.  Denver  attorney  and 
spokesman  for  the  Upper  Basin  States,  said 
that  "Itlhe  purpose  of  the  Compact  Is  to 
provide  the  three  lower  SUtes  with  a  fund 
of  water  from  which  they  may  appropriate 
and  the  four  upper  States  with  a  fund  of 
water  from  which  they  may  appropriate." 
Hearings  before  House  Committee  on  Irriga- 
tion and  Reclamation  on  H.R.  2903,  68th 
Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  232. 

'See  the  remarks  of  Senator  Havden,  70 
Cong.  Rec   388. 

•See,  e.g.,  H  R.  Rep.  No.  1657,  69th  Cong., 
2d  Sess.,  pt.  2,  3-4;  Hearings,  supra,  note  2, 
at  34-37. 

"Hearings  before  Senate  Committee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  pursuant  to  S. 
Res.  No.  320.  fiSth  Concr  ,  2d  Sess  633-675. 
"It  was  the  oppression  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment strangling  development,  preventing 
development  In  the  States.  .  .  .  These  fa-o 
experiences  and  others  taught  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico  the  extent  to 
which  a  department  of  the  United  SUtes 
would  go  In  overriding  SUte  authority  and 
oppressing  whole  communities.  .  .  .  Thrs  ?t 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  SUtes.  that 
the  United  States  Government  Intended  to 
supersede  all  SUte  law  and  override  State 
aut'iorlty  on  that  river.  ...  [Alny 
desire  by  a  governmental  bureau  to  ulti- 
mately, by  Inslduous  \sic]  or  othe-  methods, 
take  over  the  control  and  dominion  of  the 
streams  within  the  States  and  to  override 
State   authority   at   once   becomes   not    only 
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■ame  objection  on  the  floor  of  ConBfreaa  80 
CoNGKESsiONAi.  RxcoRO  10363.  When  It  was 
rugg:«8ted  tbat  Congr«as  might  legislate  to 
meet  the  problem  of  CallXornla't  threatened 
preemption  of  the  river,  a  storm  of  doubt 
arose  as  to  Its  constitutional  power  to  do  so. 
Upper  Basin  and  Arizona  Epokesmen — those 
who  were  to  be  benefited  by  limiting  appro- 
priations— repeatedly  Insisted  that  the  only 
constitutional  ways  of  apportioning  the  river 
were  by  suit  In  this  Court  or  by  InterBtate 
compact."    And  Senator  Bratton  of  New  Mex- 


abhorrent  but  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of  bitter 
resentment  and  sounds  a  call  to  arms  for 
self-defense."  Id  .  at  663.  665.  671,  673.  See 
also  his  remarks  at  Hearings,  supra,  note 
1,  at  146-157. 

"Senator  King:  "If  the  Senator  means  by 
his  statement  that  the  Federal  Government 
may  go  Into  a  stream,  whether  It  be  the  Colo- 
rado River,  the  Sacramento  River,  or  a  river 
In  the  State  of  Montana,  and  put  Its  power- 
ful hands  down  upon  the  stream  and  say. 
'This  Is  mine:  I  can  build  a  dam  there  and  al- 
locate water  to  whom  I  please,  regardless  of 
other  rights,  either  suspended.  Inchoate,  or 
perfected,"  I  deny  the  position  which  the 
Senator  take*  "  70  Congressional  Record 
169,  The  Senator  In  question  was  Carl 
Hayden;  he  denied  that  his  statement, 
which  concerned  his  authorization  for  a  com- 
pact among  the  three  lower  States,  meant 
any  such  thing. 

Senator  Phlppw:  "I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  there  must  be  voluntary  ratification  on 
the  part  of  each  Interested  State  In  order  to 
make  the  Compact  effective.  This  Is  the  only 
method  of  settling  possible  controversies  per- 
manently and  of  putting  the  water  of  the 
stream  to  its  highest  beneficial  use.  It  Is  the 
only  satisfactory  method;  It  Is  the  only  legal 
method  to  avoid  proceedings  in  the  courts 
which  would  prove  costly  and  almost  inter- 
minable '     68  Congressional  Record  4514 

Senator  Hayden:  "There  are  only  two  ways 
in  which  this  controversy  can  be  settled 
Either  the  States  can  agree  upon  an  equitable 
apportionment  of  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  or.  in  the  absence  of  a  compact,  the 
Supreme  Coxirt  of  the  United  States  can  de- 
termine what  the  rights  of  the  various  States 
are  in  on  [sic]  that  stream.  Arizona  denies 
that  it  is  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  ap- 
portion the  waters  of  an  interstate  stream 
among  the  States."  Hearings,  supra,  note  2. 
at  75.  76. 

Representative  Colton'  "I  have  been  in- 
formed that  an  attorney  for  the  Reclamation 
Service  of  the  United  States  claims  that  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  allocate  and  apportion 
all  of  the  Colorado  River  among  the  States 
regardless  of  their  wishes  in  the  matter. 
Such  a  theory  Is  abhorrent  to  our  whole  plan 
of  government  and  particularly  to  the  theory 
on  which  our  whole  system  of  water  rights 
has  been  bxiilt  up."  Hearings  before  House 
Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  on 
H  R  5773.  70th  Cong..  1st  Seas.  414. 

Representative  Leatherwood:  "ITlhere  are 
only  two  agencies  that  can  allocate  the  waters 
of  this  great  river,  the  States  themselves  by 
treaty  ratified  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; for  the  Congress  has  no  power  to  al- 
locate any  of  the  waters  of  this  river  or  any 
other  river  where  the  doctrine  of  prior  ap- 
propriation Is  in  force."  Hearings,  supra. 
note  2,  at  31. 

Ward  Bannister:  "(T|here  is  nothing  in 
the  Federal  Constitution  upon  which  to  base 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
divide  this  water  among  the  States.  .  .  . 
(TIhe  same  thing  that  would  Invalidate  a 
provision  inserted  by  Congress  direct  would 
Invalidate  any  rule  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  Congressional 
permission,  and  the  upper  States  would  find 
themselves  utterly  helpless."  Hearings, 
tupra,  n  7.  at  195. 


ico.  hardly  an  opponent  of  the  Project  Act. 
objected  that  by  merely  suggesting  in  f  4(a) 
the  terms  of  a  compact  which  the  States  were 
free  to  modify  or  to  reject.  Congress  was  in- 
fringing upon  State  soTerelgnty.  70  Con- 
gressional Rkcobo  470-471. 

Congress'  entire  approach  to  the  problems 
of  prior  appropriation  was  governed  by  this 
deep-seated  hostility  to  Federal  dictation  of 
water  rights  When  plans  for  development 
of  the  Lower  Bo^ln  threatened  the  rights  of 
the  upper  States,  they  did  not  seek  the  sim- 
ple solution  of  a  legislative  apportionment. 
They  employed  instead  the  cumbersome 
method  of  Interstate  compact,  which  required 
authorization  by  Congress  and  by  seven  State 
legislatures  prior  to  negotiation  and  ratifica- 
tion by  the  same  eight  bodies  thereafter. 
When  It  Ijegan  to  appear  that  Arlzonti  would 
not  ratify  the  Compact.  Congress  still  did 
not  legislate  a  general  apportionment.  It 
built  the  statute  around  the  provisions  of  the 
Compact,  Insisting  on  ratification  by  as  many 
States  as  possible,  even  at  the  cost  of  further 
delaying  the  already  overdue  Project  Act.  It 
simply  conditioned  the  use  of  government 
property  and  of  water  stored  behind  the  dam 
on  compliance  with  the  Compact.  Attempts 
to  divide  the  Lower  Basin  water  by  inter- 
state agreement  continued  through  the  Den- 
ver Conference  called  by  the  Upper  Basin 
Governors  in  the  summer  of  1927 — nearly 
five  years  after  negotiation  of  the  Compact. 
Yet  It  was  not  until  1927  that  an  amendment 
was  first  offered  to  protect  Arizona  by  a 
statutory  limitation  on  California's  consump- 
tion, and  It  was  not  until  1928  that  the  pro- 
posal was  adopted  into  the  blU.'^ 

Finally,  when  Congress  ultimately  resigned 
Itself  to  the  necessity  of  legislating  in  some 
way  with  respect  to  the  division  of  Lower 
Basin  waters.  It  used  narrow  words  suitable 
to  Its  narrow  purpose  and  to  Its  regard  both 
for  the  system  of  judicial  apportionment  and 
appropriation  and  for  the  rights  of  the 
States  Even  then  Congress  did  not  attempt 
to  legislate  an  apportionment  of  Lower  Basin 
water;  It  simply  prescribed  a  celling  for  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  words  of  Senator  Johnson. 
"We  write,  then,  that  California  shall  use 
perp>€tually  only  a  specific  amount  of  water, 
naming  the  maximum  amount  which  may 
be  used  "  69  Cong  Rec.  7250.  Even  this. 
Congress  was  unwilling  to  do  directly.  As 
reported  from  committee,  the  bill  contained 
a  provision  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  limit  California's  consumption  In 
the  exercise  of  his  power  of  contract  "  But 
this  was  replaced  by  the  present  provision, 
which  reached  the  same  result  not  via  the 
Secretary's  contract  authority  but  by  the 
awkward  device  of  requiring  California's  leg- 
islature to  consent  to  the  limitation  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Project  Act.  And  this  was  not  all;  to 
end  the  tale  Congress  added  to  S  4(a)  specific 
authorization  to  Arizona.  California,  and 
Nevada  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  to  com- 
plete the  division  of  the  Lower  Basin  water — 
the  same  cumbersome  substitute  for  direct 
congressional  apportionment  that  had  been 
abortively  mooted  for  six  years. 

This  history  bears  recapitulation.  Fir<<t. 
the  law  of  appropriation,  basic  to  western 
water  law.  was  greatly  respected,  and  the 
solution  of  Interstate  water  disputes  by  Judi- 
cial apportionment  In  this  Court  was  well 
established  and  accepted.  Second  the  prob- 
lems created  by  these  doctrines  ivs  applied 
In  Wyoming  v.  Colorydo  were  mrrow  ones. 
not  requiring  for  their  solution  complet* 
abrogation  of  well-tried  principles:  existing 
law  was  quite  adequate  to  deal  with  all  ques- 
tions save  those  Congress  expressly  solved 
by  imposing  a  celling  on  California.  Third, 
C-ingress   throughout   the   dispute   exhibited 


'=63  Congressional  Record.  4763;  S.  Rept. 
No.   592,  70th  Cong.   1st  sess.  2. 

"S.  Rept.  No.  692.  70th  Cong,  Ist  Sess    2. 


great  reluctance  to  Interfere  with  the  dlvl. 
slon  of  water  by  legislation,  because  of  a  deep 
and  fundamental  mistrust  of  Federal  Inter, 
ventlon  and  a  profound  regard  for  8t»t* 
sovereignty,  shared  by  many  Infiuentlal 
members  Finally,  when  Congress  was  forced 
to  legislate  with  reepect  to  this  problem  or 
face  defeat  of  the  entire  Project  Act,  It  chose 
narrow  terms  appropriate  to  the  narrow 
problem  before  It.  and  even  then  acted  only 
Indirectly  to  require  Californlu's  consent  to 
limiting  her  consumption. 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  such  a  Congres* 
Intended  that  the  sweeping  Federal  power 
which  it  declined  to  exercise — a  power  even 
the  most  avid  partisans  of  national  author- 
ity might  heslUite  to  grant  to  a  single  ad- 
ministrator— be  exercised  at  the  unbridled 
discretion  of  an  administrative  officer,  es- 
pecially In  the  light  of  complaints  regis- 
tered about  'bureaucratic"  and  "oppressive" 
Interference  of  the  Department  which  that 
very  officer  headed  "  It  Is  utterly  incredible 
that  a  Congress  unwilling  because  of  con- 
cern for  States"  rights  even  to  limit  Call- 
fornla'8  maximum  consumption  to  4.400.000 
ucre-feet  without  the  consent  of  her  legis- 
lature  Intended  to  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  authority  without  California's  con- 
sent  to  reduce  her  share  even  below  that 
quantity  in  a  shortage. 

III.    THE    AUTHORTTT    OF    THE    SECRETARY    tJNDQ 

srcTioN  s  or  the  project  act 
The  Court  holds  that  S  6  of  the  Project 
Act.  which  empowers  the  Secretary  to  con- 
tract for  water  delivery  and  forbids  delivery 
of  stored  water  without  a  contract,  displaces 
the  law  of  apportionment  among  the  Lower 
Basin  States,  giving  the  Secretary  power  to 
divide  the  water  by  contract  and  to  distrib- 
ute the  burden  of  shortages,  without  respect- 
ing appropriations. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  no 
user  Is  entitled  to  stored  water  without  a 
contract  the  Secretary  may  award  or  with- 
hold contracts  Independently  of  priorities. 
In  fact  {  5  reflects  no  such  Intention.  The 
Secretarj's  power  to  contract  upon  appropri- 
ate financial  charges  for  water  delivery,  not 
Included  in  the  early  bills,  was  added  dur- 
ing the  1926  hearings  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest from  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Work 
that  users  of  water,  as  well  as  of  power,  be 
made  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  project.'"  At 
the  same  time  5  4(b)  for  the  first  time  pro- 
vided that  no  work  under  the  Act  should  be- 
gin until  these  revenues  were  assured  by  the 
Secretary's  contracts.  There  was  yet  no 
provision  prohibiting  deliveries  without  con- 
tracts." 

Thus  originally  purely  a  financial  tool, 
the  contract  power  was  later  made  to  serve 
the  additional  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
Compact's  provisions  against  Arizona  in  the 
absence  of  her  ratification  At  the  urging 
of  the  upper  States  (  8  had  been  amended 
to  subiect  the  United  States  in  oper.-itlng  the 
dam  to  the  Compact,  to  condition  the  en- 
joyment of  the  dam's  benefits  on  compliance 
with  the  Compact,  and  to  require  that  con- 
tracts from  the  United  States  should  so 
provide."  The  upper  States  then  insisted 
on  inserting  the  requirement  In  5  5  that  no 
one  was  to  receive  stored  water  without  a 
contract,  expressly  and  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  tying  the  Compact's  enforcement  to  the 
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"  See  note  10.  supra,  and  accompanying 
text. 

'=  Hearings,  supra,  note  1.  at  6,  48. 

'"HR    9826.  e9th  Cong.  Ist  Bess  .  }  5. 

'•S.  1868.  69th  Cong.  1st  Sess:  HR  6251. 
69th  Cong.  l5t  Sess;  HR  9826.  e9th  Cong, 
1st  Sess.  This  amendment,  wrote  Secretary 
Work  In  rf-commendlng  the  bill,  "provides  for 
the  distribution  and  use  of  all  water  for 
Irrigation,  power  and  otherwise,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Colorado  River  Compact." 
Hearings,  supra,  note  1,  at  8 


contract  power.**  There  was  no  Intent  to 
confer  absolute  power  to  grant  or  withhold, 
indeed,  to  give  effect  to  prlorltlea  In  time  of 
shortage .  up  to  the  maximum  quantities  per> 
mltted  C&llfomU  by  i4(a),  tends  to  pro- 
mote the  etftbiltty  of  water  uses,  a  policy 
Congrees  sought  to  further  In  |  S  Itself  by 
requiring  that  contracts  be  for  permanent 
gervlee.  In  short,  disregard  of  appropria- 
tions in  one  State  In  favor  of  those  In  an- 
other, except  as  required  by  the  Inter-basln 
apportionment  of  the  Compact  or  by  the 
California  limitation,  was  no  part  of  the 
purpose  of  this  section;  It  was  designed  to 
Insure  revenue  and  to  enforce  the  Compact 
and  the  California  limitation." 

When  the  provision  for  water  delivery 
contracts  was  first  inserted  in  the  Swing 
bill  in  1926.  it  prescribed  that  "Contracts 
respecting  water  for  domestic  uses  may  be 
for  [>ermanent  service  but  subject  to  rights 
of  prior  appropriators."  ■  Proponents  of 
the  bill  altered  this  provision  to  apply  to 
Irrigation  contracts  as  well  as  to  require, 
rather  than  simply  to  permit,  that  contracts 
be  for  permanent  service."  At  the  request 
of  the  upper  States,  the  phrase  "subject  to 
rights  of  prior  appropriators"  was  deleted." 
The  Court  concludes  from  this  bit  of  history 
that  Congress  considered  but  rejected  the 
suggestion  that  the  law  of  appropriation 
govern  the  distribution  of  water  stored  In 
Lake  Mead.  But  deletion  or  rejection  of  a 
proposed  amendment  is  not  strong  evidence 
of  legislative  Intention;  the  reasons  for  de- 
letion may  be  any  of  a  great  number,  not 
the  least  frequent  of  which  is  tbat  the  sug- 
gestion is  redundant.  Here  it  seems  clear 
tbat  there  was  a  further  reason  for  the 
change.  The  phrase  was  dropped  at  the 
same  time  the  provision  requiring  each 
user  to  have  a  contract  was  added.  Under 
the  bill  as  It  stood  prior  to  this  no  contract 
was  required,  and  new  contracts  were  made 
Junior  to  all  prior  appropriators,  even  those 
Initiating  or  perfecting  rights  only  after  the 
statute  became  effective.  As  amended  the 
bill  required  a  contract  of  every  user  of 
stored  waters,  and  the  deleted  clause  was  no 
longer  in  accord  with  the  contractual  plan. 
It  is  surely  stretching  things  to  suggest  that 
deletion  of  this  no  longer  accurate  language 
Blgnlfles  that  the  Secretary  may  award  con- 
tracts on  his  own  authority,  without  regard 
for  priorities  that  would  obtain  under  State 
law. 

In  support  of  its  construction  of  5  5  the 
Court  relies  in  large  part  upon  an  exchange 
between  Senator  Johnson  and  Senator 
Walsh  of  Montana.  70  Cong.  Rec  168.  The 
only  thing  this  colloquy  seems  to  make  clear 
IB  that  Senator  Johnson  had  not  compre- 
hensively analyzed  the  relationship  t>etween 
i  5  and  the  law  of  appropriation.  First  he 
thought  the  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
deliver  water  to  those  who  had  appropriated 
It;  then  he  said  this  would  be  required 
"|l]f  they  contract";  then  he  agreed  the 
Secretary  might  withhold  water  "as  he  sees 
lit";  then  he  "doubt  |ed|  very  much" 
whether  the  Secretary  could  disregard  Los 
Angeles  appropriations;  finally  he  said  "pos- 
sibly" the  Secretary  might  utterly  Ignore 
appropriations.     This  shifting  dialogue  can 

'•See  notes  1.  2.  supra,  and  accompanying 
text.  Contracts  were  later  made  subject  also 
to  the  California  limitation  in  §  4(a) . 

"  It  Is  significant  to  contrast  the  language 
giving  the  Secretary  authority  to  enter  water 
delivery  contracts  with  that  in  15(c).  re- 
lating to  the  distribution  of  electrical  power. 
The  latter  provision  explicitly  gives  the  S:c- 
retary  authority  to  resolve  conflicts  in  appli- 
cations, referring  him  for  the  governing 
standards  to  "the  policy  expressed  In  the 
Federal  Water  Power  Act  as  to  conflicting 
applications  for  permits  and  licenses." 

■^Hearings,  supra,  note  1,  at  12. 

"  Id.,  at  116. 

•^■/ci,  at  97,  116. 


■careely  be  deetned  an  authorltatlv*.  or  •▼•a 
useful,  aid  to  oonstructlon  of  th«  atatut*. 

Nor  Is  there  warrant  for  the  Court's  re- 
liance on  the  statements  of  such  opponents 
of  the  bill  as  Utah's  RepresentatlTe  Douglaa 
and  Arizona's  RepresentatlTe  Colton.  Ob- 
jections of  opponents  of  a  bill  are  seldom 
significant  guides  to  Its  construction.  Bee 
SchtDegTtiann  Bros.  ▼.  Calvert  Distillers  Corp., 
341  U.S.  384,  394-395.  And  In  any  event  in 
this  Instance  the  opponents  themselves  were 
far  from  consistent  in  their  views." 

Of  far  greater  significance  are  the  state- 
ments of  the  bill's  supporters,  which  confirm 
that  no  power  to  Ignore  appropriations  was 
given  to  the  Secretary."  Representative 
Swing,  author  of  the  bill,  responded  to  Mr. 
Hayden '8  assertion  that  such  a  power  was 
given  with  an  emphatic  denial:  "the  distri- 
bution will  either  be  by  agreement  between 
the  States  or  under  their  respective  laws." 
House  Hearings,  supra,  note  1.  at  32.  The 
following  year  he  explained  that  the  United 
States  would  not  dispose  of  water  rights 
under  the  bill;  It  would  merely  store  water 
belonging  to  persons  acquiring  their  rights 
under  State  law.  See  p.  3,  supra.  In  1928, 
defending  the  House  bill  against  an  Arizona 
witness'  charge  that  California  might  ap- 
propriate the  entire  Lower  Basin  supply,  Mr. 
Swing  did  not  dispute  the  statement  as  to 
California's  rights  but  reinforced  it  by  de- 
claring that  Arizona  was  free  to  make  appro- 
priations too.  House  Hearings,  $upra,  note 
11,  at  57-58.  He  later  assured  the  House  that 
notwithstanding  the  bill  Arizona  "still  has 
the  benefit  of  the  law  of  prior  appropria- 
tion, and  she  still  has  the  right  to  the  bene- 
ficial use  of  any  of  the  water  she  Is  able 
to  put  to  use."  69  Cong.  Rec.  9781.  Delph 
Carpenter,  proponent  of  the  {  5  contract 
requirement,  said  that  It  was  designed  to 
burden  storage  water  with  the  Compact, 
and  thus  to  protect  the  Upper  Basin,  and 
that  "ii|t  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Inter- 
state relations  between  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia." **     Senator  Johnson,  sponsor  of  the 


"  Thus,  almost  In  the  same  breath  with 
which  Representative  Colton  made  his  then 
seemingly  dire  prediction  of  national  con- 
trol, he  declared  that  "Arizona  Is  not  a  party 
at  all  to  this  compact.  She  and  her  citizens 
may  appropriate  water  at  any  time."  69 
Congressional  RECoao  9646.  Arizona,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  was  busily  opposing 
the  bill  on  the  specific  ground  that  It  left 
California  free  to  appropriate  from  the  river. 

»*  The  one  apparent  exception  to  the  una- 
nimity of  view  among  the  bill's  supporters  Is 
the  statement  In  Representative  Smith's  re- 
port of  the  third  Swing  bill  to  the  House: 
"All  rights  respecting  water  or  power  under 
the  project  are.  under  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
to  be  disposed  of  by  contract  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  not  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  Government  will  do  anything  of  an  un- 
fair or  prejudicial  nature  to  Arizona."  H.R. 
Rep.  No.  1657,  69th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  11. 

»^  See  note  1,  supra,  and  accompanying 
text.  Mr.  Carpenter's  remarks  also  Included 
the  following:  '"Except  by  contract  made  as 
herein  rtated'  means  this:  If  the  flow  of  the 
Colorado  River  Is  controlled  and  regulated  by 
the  construction  of  the  Black  Canyon  Dam, 
and  any  person  in  the  State  of  Arizona  at- 
tempt to  take  any  water  out  of  the  stream 
which  has  been  discharged  from  the  reservoir 
and  is  being  carried  in  the  stream  bed.  as  a 
natural  conduit,  for  delivery  to  lower  users, 
this  law  would  be  brought  into  effect  and  he 
would  be  prevented  from  using  any  of  that 
water  Independent  of  the  Colorado  River 
Compact  but  unincumbered  by  any  other 
condition  for  the  benefit  of  California  and 
Nevada.  In  other  words,  the  compact  does 
not  disturb  the  rights  between  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Nevada,  inter  seae,  as  to  their 
portion  of  the  water."  Hearings,  supra,  note 
1,  at  163. 


Senate  bill,  told  the  Senate  the  bill  was  made 
a  part  of  the  reclamation  law,  which  "ipe- 
clflcally  protects  each  State  In  Its  water 
rights  and  In  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of 
those  States  to  water."  68  Cong.  Rec.  4292. 
Senator  Plttman  Insisted  there  was  nothing 
In  the  bill  (prior  to  the  California  limita- 
tion) to  prevent  either  Arizona  or  California 
from  appropriating  all  the  water  she  could 
use."  Senator  Phlppe,  whose  amendment 
became  the  California  limitation,  declared 
that  any  dispute  over  the  relative  rights  of 
Arizona  and  of  Los  Angeles  would  be  re- 
solved by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
priority  of  appropriation  and  the  normal 
preference  for  domestic  over  agricultural 
use." 

Of  further  weight  In  supporting  the  view 
that  Congress  did  not  construe  §  8  to  destroy 
the  law  of  appropriation  and  apportion- 
ment Is  the  fact  that  the  entire  controversy 
over  the  California  limitation  took  place  after 
S  5  was  added  to  the  bill.  Utah  was  so  cer- 
tain that  Arizona  remained  free  to  appro- 
priate water  despite  \  5  that  she  repealed 
her  ratification  of  the  six-State  Compact 
thereafter."  While  the  original  committee 
amendment  to  the  Act  would  have  required 
the  Secretary  to  limit  California's  appropria- 
tions, the  debates  evidence  no  conviction 
that  the  Secretary  had  even  a  permissive 
authority  to  do  so  by  virtue  of  the  un- 
amended S  5. 

IT.    THE   BKABINC  OF  OTHKR   PROVISIONS   OF   THE 
PROJECT  ACT 

Nothing  in  the  Project  Act  expressly  gives 
the  Secretary  power  to  Ignore  appropriations 
so  long  as  financial  conditions  are  met  and 
the  compact  and  limitations  are  obserTed. 
Senator  Hatoen  and  Plttman.  as  the  Court 
notes,  did  indicate  that  I  4(a)  provided  for 
an  apportionment  of  the  water,  although 
eTen  they  did  not  suggest  that  i  4  ( a )  gave 
any  authority  to  the  Secretary  to  make  an 
apportionment  by  his  contracts  or  to  allocate 
the  burdens  in  time  of  shortage.  But  in  any 
event,  as  already  noted,  pp.  4-5.  supra,  f  4 
does  not  by  its  terms  make  an  apportion- 
ment; rather  It  simply  requires  six-State 
ratification  of  the  compact  and  an  agree- 
ment by  California  to  limit  her  share  as 
conditions  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Act. 
and  authorizes  an  apportionment  by  the 
States  themselves.  In  the  words  of  Sen- 
ator Johnson,  the  provision  "•  •  •  does  not 
divide  the  water  between  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia. It  fixes  a  maximum  amount  beyond 
which  California  cannot  go."  70  Cong.  Rec. 
385. 


"  "If  a  dam  shall  be  built  at  Boulder  Can- 
yon it  will  Impound  certain  waters  and 
equate  the  flow  below.  The  water  below  will 
be  subject  to  appropriation  and  use  by  both 
California  and  Arizona  ....  In  other  words, 
there  is  nothing  In  this  proposed  legislation 
that  could  prevent  Arizona  from  appropriat- 
ing from  the  Colorado  River  within  her  bor- 
ders all  of  the  water  she  could  use  for  irri- 
gation."    68  Congressional  Record  4412. 

~  "It  seems  to  me  that  in  resolving  such  a 
difficulty,  should  it  arise,  there  would  be 
taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  water 
for  domestic  use  should  take  priority  over 
water  Intended  for  piirposes  of  Irrigation. 
Aside  from  that,  these  filings  are  first  In  point 
as  compared  with  those  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  referred.  They  are  for  a  su- 
perior use,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  the  ap- 
plicant who  has  made  the  filing  has  pursued 
the  proper  course  in  developing  the  manner 
of  appropriation  or  the  manner  of  diverting 
the  water  and  putting  It  to  the  highest  bene- 
ficial vise.  I  do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty 
on  that  score  in  resolving  the  question  of 
priority  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 
70  Congressional  Record  169. 

=*  See  68  Congressional  Record  3064-3065; 
Hearings,  supra,  note  11,  at  191,  193,  214-215. 
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Nor  do**  I  8.  which  requires  that  the  dam 
be  operated  for  the  satloXactlon  of  "present 
perfected  rlghu  '  among  other  purposes.  Indi- 
cate by  negatlTe  implication  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  ignore  all  other  appropriations. 
This  provision  was  drafted  by  tbe  Upper 
Basin  States  In  order  to  insure  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  Compact  had  been  met  to  re- 
lieve them  from  the  clalnas  of  perfected  users 
below  *  That  condition  was  the  construc- 
tion c^  an  adequate  storage  reservoir  against 
which  those  claims  could  be  asserted;  the 
Compact  has  nothing  to  do  with  whether 
rights  perfected  under  State  law  since  1920 
may  be  Ignored  by  the  Secretary  In  awarding 
contracts.  Section  8(b).  which  subjects  the 
United  States  and  all  users  of  the  Project 
to  any  compact  allocating  among  the  Lower 
Basin  States  'the  benefits.  Including  power, 
arising  from  the  use  of  water  accruing  to 
said  States,"  and  subjects  such  an  agreement. 
Lf  made  after  January  1,  1929,  to  any  delivery 
contracts  made  prior  to  its  approval.  Is  sim- 
ilarly no  authority  for  the  Court's  conclu- 
sion. Legislative  history  Is  virtually  silent 
as  to  the  reason  for  giving  such  contracts 
precedence,  but  the  provision  seems  simply  to 
have  been  Intended  to  promote  the  entering 
of  contracts  by  Insuring  their  permanence  In 
accordance  with  the  requirement  of  {  5." 
There  is  no  Indication  In  §  8(b)  whether  or 
not  the  Secretary  Is  free  in  awarding  con- 
tracts to  ignore  existing  appropriations;  it 
merely  evidences  a  policy  that  rights  so  per- 
fected as  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  contract 
for  delivery  at  a  consideration,  whatever  the 
basis  on  which  they  should  be  awarded, 
ought  not  to  be  destroyed  by  a  subsequent 
interstate  agreement. 

If  the  statute  were  completely  silent  as 
to  whether  the  Secretary  may  disregard  ap- 
propriations, the  normal  inference  would  be 
that  Congress  did  not  mean  to  displace  exist- 
ing law  Enough  has  been  said  of  the  stat- 
utes  history  to  buttress  this  Inference  be- 
yond question.  Moreover,  the  statute  is  by 
no  means  silent  on  this  matter.  The  refer- 
ences In  18  (a  I  and  (bi  to  'approprlators'" 
of  water  stored  or  delivered  by  the  Project, 
and  in  {  4(a)  to  the  taking  of  steps  "to 
Initiate  or  perfect  any  claims  to  the  use  of 
water"  made  available  by  the  dam.  are  only 
the  least  evidence."  Section  14  provides  that 
the  Reclamation  Law  shall  govern  the  op- 
eration of  Hoover  Dam  except  as  the  Project 
Act  otherwise  provides.  Section  8  of  the 
Reclamation  Law.  32  Stat.  390.  43  USC 
i  383.  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In 
carrying  out  his  duties  under  the  Act  to 
proceed  In  accordance  with  State  and  terri- 
torial laws  and  declares  that  nothing  In  the 
Federal  act  "shall  In  any  way  affect  any  right 
of  any  State  or  of  the  Federal  Government  or 
of  any  landowner,  approprlator,  or  user  of 
water  In.  to,  or  from  any  interstate  stream 
or  the  waters  thereof." 

Both  Representative  Swing  and  Senator 
Johnson  emphasized  that  this  provision  was 
deliberately  Incorporated  Into  the  Project  Act 
to  safeguard  from  Federal  destruction  the 
rights  of  the  States  to  their  shares  of  the 
water."  This  Court  made  clear  in  Wyoming 
V.  Colorado.  259  U.S.  419.  463,  that  by  thus 
protecting  the  rights  of  any  State  In  an 
Interstate  sueam  Congress  Intended  to  leave 


■See  Hearings.  <<upra,  note  1,  at  98,  11(5. 
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*  Delph  Carpenter  said  that  the  Secretary's 
contracts  should  be  lagged  for  only  a  lim- 
ited period  of  time  In  order  to  give  the  States 
complete  freedom  to  agree      Id  .  at  204. 

■"  It  should  also  be  noted  that,  as  tbe 
Master  held,  i  18,  quoted  ante,  p.  35,  clearly 
leaves  each  State  free  to  apply  Its  own  law  in 
determining  rights  among  users  within  its 
b<3rder8.  The  Court's  strained  reading  of 
this  provision  emasculates  it  entirely  and 
sacriflces  even  matters  of  solely  Intraitate 
concern  on  the  altar  of  Federal  supremacy. 

»  See  pp.  3,  17-18,  supra. 


untouched  the  law  of  IntersUte  equitable 
apportionment.  IvunKoe  Irrig  DUt.  v.  Afc- 
Crocfcen,  357  US  276.  281.  despite  its  dictum 
that  I  8  applies  only  to  the  acquisition  of 
rights  by  the  United  States  and  not  to  Its 
operation  of  a  dam,  holds  only  that  the  clear 
command  of  }  5  of  the  ReclamaUon  Law.  32 
Stat  398,  43  USC  !  431— that  water  de- 
liveries to  each  user  not  exceed  the  quantity 
required  for  160  acres — prevails  over  State 
law,  not  that  State  law  does  not  generally 
govern  priorities  in  the  use  of  water  from 
Federal  reclamation  projects  under  9  8  "  The 
Court  In  Ivanhoe  expressly  stated  that  It  was 
reaching  its  narrow  conclusion:  "without 
passlnjj  generally  on  the  coverage  of  J  8  in 
the  delicate  area  of  Pederal-State  relations  In 
the  Irrigation  field"  357  U  S..  at  292. 

This  general  question,  with  reference  to 
what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  Important 
Single  water  project  In  the  United  States.  U 
precisely  the  question  before  us  today.  In 
view  of  the  language  of  the  Project  Act.  as 
well  as  its  background  and  legislative  history, 
there  can.  I  think,  be  no  doubt  of  the  answer. 

V.  THE  LACK  Or  STANDA&OS  DEnNlNQ  THI  LIMrrS 
or  THI   SECRETAKY'S   POWEX 

The  Secretary,  the  Court  holds,  has  al- 
ready apportioned  the  waters  of  the  main- 
stream by  his  contracts  with  Arizona  and 
Nevada  and  has  done  so  in  accordance  with 
the  formula  suggested  as  a  basis  for  an  inter- 
state agreement  In  5  4(a)  This  holding 
may  come  as  a  surprise  to  those  responsible 
for  a  statement  such  as  that  In  the  Arizona 
contract,  which  provides  that  its  terms  are 
"•  •  •  without  prejudice  to.  any  of  the  re- 
spective contentions  of  said  State  and  water 
users  as  to  •  •  •  (5)  what  limitations  on 
use.  rights  of  use.  and  relative  priorities  exist 
as  to  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River 
system." 

But  whether  the  quantum  of  the  Secre- 
tary's apportionment  was  Intentional  or  in- 
advertent, the  Court  holds  that  such  an  ap- 
portionment has  been  made,  and  the  relevant 
question  for  the  future  Is  the  one  that  is 
perhaps  primarily  responsible  for  this  liti- 
gation How  Is  the  burden  of  any  shortage 
to  be  borne  by  the  Lower  Basin  States?  This 
question  Is  not  decided;  the  Court  simply 
states  that  the  Initial  determination  lis  for 
the  Secretary  to  make. 

What  yardsticks  has  Congress  laid  down 
for  him  to  follow?  There  Is.  it  is  true,  a 
duty  imposed  on  the  SecreUry  under  §  6 
to  satisfy  present  perfected  rights.  "  and  If 
these  rights  are  defined  as  those  perfected 
on  or  before  the  effective  date  of  the  Act.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  California's  share 
amounts  to  approximately  3.0CO.0OO  acre-feet 
annually.  This,  then,  would  be  the  floor 
provided  by  the  Act  for  California,  assuming 
enough  water  Is  available  to  satisfy  such 
present  perfected  rights  And  the  Act  also 
has  provided  a  celling  for  California:  the 
4.400,000  acre-feet  of  water  (plus  one-half 
of  surplus)  described  in  §  4(a). 

But  what  of  that  wide  area  between  these 
two  outer  limits?  Here,  when  we  look  for 
the  standards  defining  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority, we  find  nothing  '     Under  the  Court's 


'•^  Nor  Is  anything  said  In  City  of  Fresno  v 
California.  372  US  627.  relevant  here,  since 
the  Court  there  stated  only  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment exercises  its  power  of  eminent  do- 
main, "the  effect  of  5  8  In  such  a  case  Is  to 
leave  to  State  law  the  definition  of  the  prop- 
erty Interests.  If  any  for  which  compensa- 
tion must  be  made."  372  US,  at  830 
Fresno  did  not  consider  the  question  now 
presented:  the  effect  of  5  8  In  the  absence  of 
any  exercise  of  the  Federal  power  of  emi- 
nent domain. 

"Nor.  I  submit,  does  the  Court  suggest 
any  standards  Certainly,  there  is  nothing 
m  the  enumeration  of  purposes  In  (  6  which 
win  be  of  any  assistance  in  helping  the  Sec- 
retary    allocate     the     burden    of     shortages 


construction  of  the  Act,  in  other  words. 
Congress  has  made  a  gift  to  the  SecreWr 
of  almost  1,600,000  acre-feet  of  water  a  ye*/ 
to  allocate  virtually  as  he  pleases  In  the 
event  of  any  shortage  preventing  the  fuiflij. 
raent  of  all  of  his  delivery  commitments. 

The  delegation  of  such  unrestrained  au- 
thorlty  to  an  executive  official  raises,  to  say 
Uie  least,  the  gravest  constitutional  doubt* 
See  Schechter  Poultry  Corp.  v.  United  States 
295  US  495;  Panama  Re/lmng  Co.  v.  Ryan 
293  U.S  388;  cf.  Youngstoun  Sheet  <t  Tubt 
Co.  V.  Sawyer.  343  US  579,  587-589.  The 
principle  that  authority  granted  by  the  legig. 
lature  must  be  limited  by  adequate  stand- 
ards serves  twu  primary  functions  vital  to 
preserving  the  separation  of  powers  required 
by  the  Constitution. «  First,  it  Insures  that 
the  fundamental  policy  decisions  In  our 
society  will  be  made  not  by  an  appointed 
official  but  by  the  body  Immediately  respon- 
sible to  the  people.  Second.  It  prevents 
Judicial  review  from  becoming  merely  an 
exercise  at  large  by  providing  the  courts  with 
s«.)me  measure  against  which  to  Judge  the 
official   action   that   has   been  challenged. 

The  absence  of  standards  under  the 
Coiut's  construction  is  an  Instructive  Illus- 
tration of  these  points.  The  unrestrained 
power  to  determine  the  burden  of  shortages 
is  the  power  to  make  a  political  decision  of 
the  highest  order.  Indeed,  the  political  pres- 
sures that  will  doubtless  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  3ecretiu7  as  a  result  of  this  decision 
are  disturbing  to  contemplate.  Further- 
more, whatever  the  Secretary  decides  to  do, 
this  Coiu-t  will  surely  be  unable  effectively 
to  review  his  actions,  since  It  will  not  know 
what  guides  were  Intended  by  Congress  to 
govern  those  actions. 

These  substantial  constitutional  doubts  do 
not,  of  course,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Project  Act  must  be  held  Invalid. 
Rather,  they  buttress  the  conviction,  al- 
ready firmly  grounded  In  the  Act  and  its 
history,  that  no  such  authority  w,-vs  vested 
In  the  Secretary  by  Congress.  Its  purpose 
Instead  was  to  leave  these  matters  to  State 
law,  and  developed  principles  of  equitable 
apportionment,  subject  only  to  the  explicit 
exceptions  provided  In  the  Act 

For  these  reasons  I  respectfully  dissent 
from  the  construction  which  the  Court  puts 
upon  this  aspect  of  the  Act. 


THE  FARMER'S  LESSON 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
wheat  KTowers  on  May  21,  by  a  very  de- 
cisive vot.e.  rejected  the  administration's 
wheat  proposal.  The  country  knows 
knows  now.  very  clearly,  what  the  farm- 
ers do  not  want.  It  does  not  have  a  very 
clear  idea,  how^ever.  of  what  they  wish  to 
do. 

One  thinp  I  think  is  definite,  and  that 
i.s  the  farmeis  want  a  voluntary  prorrram 
instead  of  the  ripld  controls  which  were  a 
part  of  the  defeated  wheat  proposal. 

While  there  is  general  disagreement 
as  to  the  program  that  should  be 
adopted.  I  think  theie  is  very  little 
doubt  that  there  must  be  a  reasonable 
price  support  for  wheat  until  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  work  ofT  the  present  sur- 
plus of  wheat.  If  we  do  not  have  a  rea- 
sonable price  support  progi-am  until  we 
have  been  able  to  reduce  the  crop  sur- 
plus, it  will  result  In  a  real  economic 
hardship. 


among  competing  irrigation  and  domestic 
uses  within  and  among  the  Lower  Basin 
States 

"^  See  the  dtccusslon  In  Comment,  14  Stan 
L  Rev.  373. 
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It  is  not  only  the  wheat  farmers  who 
will  suffer,  but  rural  communities  in  the 
wheat  growing  areas.  The  hardship  will 
spread  beyond  its  source  to  a  whole  sec- 
tor of  the  economy.  And  it  is  Idle  to 
suppose  that  it  will  not  have  its  effect 
on  employment  throughout  the  country. 

What  is  called  for,  In  my  opinion.  Is 
a  serious  reassignment  of  the  whole 
apparatus  of  wheat  control  and  support 
price.  It  is  my  contention  that  the 
Farm  Bureau,  the  Farmers  Union,  the 
National  Grange,  the  National  Wheat 
Growers,  cooperative  organizations,  and 
the  private  grain  trade  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  together  and  work 
jointly  for  a  program  In  the  interest  of 
not  only  the  farmer,  but  a  program  that 
will  provide  a  market  for  our  wheat,  both 
foreign  and  domestic. 

The  wheat  growers  of  our  Nation  are 
concerned  about  and  Interested  In  a  vol- 
untary program.  They  realize  also  in 
the  present  situation,  where  we  have  a 
large  surplus  of  wheat,  it  Is  not  possible 
to  go  Immediately  to  a  supply  and  de- 
mand program. 

Congress  has  approved  feed  grain  leg- 
islation on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  we  can  work  out  a  wheat 
program  of  the  same  tyi>e.  To  do  this, 
we  must  have  the  cooperation  of  the 
present  administration,  farm  organiza- 
tions and  others  interested  In  a  sound 
and  practical  program. 

First.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
make  every  effort  to  secure  legislation 
before  this  session  of  Congress  adjourns. 

Second.  We  must  redouble  our  efTorts 
to  find  new  markets  and  new  uses  for 
wheat,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Third.  We  must  not  permit  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  use  its  sur- 
plus stocks  of  wheat  to  affect  adversely 
the  price  of  this  year's  crop  of  wheat. 

With  these  suggestions  In  mind,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  decisive  vote  of  the 
wheatgrowers  of  this  Nation  will  bring 
about  a  better  program  than  was  offered 
this  year. 

On  May  30  the  Washington  Post  car- 
ried an  excellent  editorial  entitled  "The 
Farmer's  Lesson."  This  editorial  stresses 
the  need  for  legislation  affecting  wheat 
and  stresses  the  fact  that  unless  some 
action  is  taken  in  this  session  of  Con- 
press  there  will  be  economic  repercus- 
sions not  only  in  the  wheat-producing 
areas  but  also  In  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thk  Parmeb's  Lisbon 
Income  of  American  wheatgrowers  In  1964 
simply  cannot  be  allowed  to  decline  »700 
million  below  1962.  The  Congress  knows  It. 
The  administration  knows  It.  The  wheat 
farmers  know  it.  No  matter  how  irritated 
the  Government  may  he  with  the  farmers 
for  voting  against  a  system  of  compulsory 
acreage  and  marketing  controls  that  prob- 
ably would  have  produced  an  Income  of  $3.3 
billion,  the  country  will  not  be  willing  to 
•land  by  and  allow  to  go  Into  effect  the 
only  existing  alternative  plan  under  which 
Income  might  be  nearly  a  billion  dollars  less. 
Several  proposals  for  an  alternative  plan 
hsve  emerged  In  Congress  and  It  Is  plain 
that  there  Is  recognition  on  the  Hill  that  the 
country  u  not  ready  for  such  an  economic 


disaster.  It  Is  not  Just  a  matter  of  rural 
prosperity  that  is  Involved.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  wheat  acreage  allotments  are  In 
the  five  Northern  States  of  Minnesota,  Mon- 
tana, North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  and 
the  Southern  Plains  States  of  Colorado, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  Utah,  and  Wyoming.  Economic  dis- 
aster cannot  be  Inflicted  upon  this  whole 
broad  region  without  producing  natlonv«rlde 
economic  dislocation. 

The  hardship  Imposed  upon  the  wheat 
farmers  would  carry  over  to  the  growers  of 
feed  grains  and  livestock,  all  of  whom  ulti- 
mately would  share  In  the  certain  distress. 
It  Is  not  possible  to  confine  such  a  disloca- 
tion to  one  segment  of  agriculture. 

Nor  Is  It  possible  to  keep  this  sort  of  re- 
verse confined  to  one  segment  of  the  na- 
tional economy.  All  the  7  million  workers 
engaged  directly  on  farms  will  be  hurt.  And 
in  addition,  there  will  be  effects  on  6  mil- 
lion workers  In  the  farm  supply  business  and 
on  10  million  persons  employed  in  transport- 
ing, processing  and  distributing  farm  prod- 
ucts. Farmers  In  1960  spent  $4.8  billion  for 
feeds.  »1.6  billion  for  fertilizer  and  »3.4  bU- 
llon  for  machines  and  vehicles.  It  Is  Idle 
to  suppose  that  their  hardships  will  not  be 
transferred  to  their  customers  and  suppliers. 

The  United  States  Censtu  calls  only  that 
part  of  the  population  living  on  farms  or  In 
cities  of  less  than  2,500  rural,  but  a  far  bet- 
ter definition  of  rural  is  that  of  Prof. 
Andrew  Hacker  who  points  out  that  90  mil- 
lion Americans  or  nearly  half  the  popula- 
tion still  live  on  farms  or  In  towns  with 
fewer  than  25,000  population.  You  cannot 
punish  the  wheat  farmer  without  punishing 
rural  America  and  you  cannot  punish  rural 
America  without  punishing  the  whole  na- 
tional economy,  urban  and  rural  alike.  Dis- 
aster In  the  wheat  belt  would  spread  through- 
out rural  America,  make  Itself  felt  in 
unemployment  In  agricultural  suppliers  and 
processors  and  then  translate  Itself  Into  ris- 
ing unemployment  In  lu-ban  centers  far  from 
the  farm  regions.  Farm  income  rose  in  1962 
nearly  $750  million  over  1961  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  estimated  that  this  rise 
created  200.000  new  Jobs  in  the  whole  coun- 
try. These  workers  and  no  one  knows  how 
many  thousands  more  would  be  idled  by  the 
sort  of  farm  depression  that  Is  going  to  hap- 
pen unless  the  Government  intervenes. 

It  Is  too  bad  the  farmers  turned  down 
Secretary  Freeman's  compulsory  control  plan. 
It  may  have  been  a  good  one.  Apparently 
a  lot  of  farmers  would  not  have  described 
It  as  Gladstone  described  the  Constitution 
and  probably  It  wasn't  the  greatest  work  ever 
struck  off  by  the  hand  of  man.  Anyway.  It 
was  voted  down.  A  workable  and  acceptable 
alternative  Is  needed.  Farm  workers  who 
get  less  than  half  the  pay  of  urban  workers 
are  not  overpaid  and  they  deserve  better  of 
the  country.  They  don't  need  to  be  "taught 
a  lesson"  and  If  they  did.  the  lesson  would 
be  more  costly  than  the  country  could  afford. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI  is  recognized. 


MIAMI  CONSERVANCY  DISTRICT. 
OHIO 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  Ohio 
there  is  what  is  known  as  the  Miami  Con- 
servancy District.  It  was  established  50 
years  ago  after  the  flood  which  inundated 
the  Scioto  River  Valley  and  the  Miami 
River  Valley. 

During  the  50  years  of  the  existence 
of  that  conservancy  district  the  tax- 
payers, on  their  own.  have  expended  $50 
million  in  the  construction  of  flood  con- 


trol projects.  Neither  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment nor  the  State  Government  con- 
tributed toward  the  financing  of  the 
worics  which  were  necessary  to  control 
the  inordinate  flow  of  water  when  high 
rains  and  melting  snows  came. 

I  have  before  me  an  article,  published 
in  the  Dayton  Dally  News  of  Ohio,  re- 
porting that  the  directors  of  the  Miami 
Conservancy  District  have  recently  an- 
nounced two  new  projects  involving  a 
cost  of  approximately  $524,000.  which 
will  be  built  with  moneys  provided  by  the 
local  taxpayers.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CONSEKVANCT  XJUTT  OK'S  LeVEZ  PlaNS 

(By  Carl  V.  Roberts) 
Flood  protection  for  Miami  Villa  In  Wayne 
Township  and  Coleman  plat  In  Miami  Town- 
ship has  been  approved  by  the  Miami  Con- 
servancy District  board  of  directors,  It  was 
announced  today. 

Cost  of  the  Miami  Villa  project  is  esti- 
mated at  $284,100  and  that  of  the  Coleman 
plat  at  $240,000,  said  L.  Bennett  Coy.  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  district. 

The  work  In  each  case  vrtll  Include  a  levee 
and  some  channel  Improvement.  Some  125 
homes  on  73  acres  will  receive  flood  protec- 
tion at  Miami  Villa.  At  Coleman  plat.  It  Is 
40  homes  and  several  businesses  on  65  acres. 
The  plans  will  be  presented  to  the  con- 
servancy cotirt  on  June  21.  That  body  Is 
made  up  of  nine  common  pleas  Judges,  one 
from  each  county  In  the  district.  If  the 
plans  are  approved  by  the  court,  there  will 
be  30  days  for  the  filing  of  objections. 

If  approval  Is  obtained  all  down  the  line, 
the  next  step  will  be  acquiring  land  needed 
for  the  levees. 

It  Is  hoped  clearing  of  the  land  can  get 
underway  this  fall,  said  Conservancy  Chief 
Engineer  Max  L.  Mitchell,  with  work  on  the 
flood  control  projects  proper  to  start  In  the 
spring. 

Levees  In  both  plats  will  be  about  4.000 
feet  long.  10  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  with 
an  average  height  of  8  feet. 

At  Miami  Villa,  a  second  and  smaller  levee 
will  be  built  along  a  little  stream  called  Myd 
Run. 

The  main  levee  will  run  from  a  point  200 
feet  east  of  Rip  Rap  road,  at  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  plat,  curving  around  the  plat 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  Miami  River  to 
the  southwest  corner  at  Rip  Rap  road. 

There  will  be  some  4,000  feet  of  channel 
Improvement.  Including  deepening  and  wid- 
ening, and  the  banks  will  be  cleared  of  trees 
and  underbrush. 

Less  channel  work  Is  required  In  Coleman 
plat.  Mitchell  said.  That  levee  will  run  from 
the  present  levee  at  the  southern  end  of 
Mlamlsburg.  along  the  east  bank  to  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  tracks. 

Both  projects  were  instituted  by  petitions 
of  the  residents.  Conservancy  district  deci- 
sion to  acquire  some  of  the  adjacent  flood 
plain  land  cut  the  originally  estimated  cost 
of  both  projects — from  $298,000  of  both  proj- 
ects— from  $298,000  In  Coleman  plat  and 
from  $366,000  at  Miami  VUU. 

The  total  costs  are  assessed  on  a  beneflt 
basis.  Involving  property  value  and  depth 
of  flooding.  In  round  figures,  one-third  is 
charged  to  all  county  residents,  including 
those  In  the  township  and  the  plat;  one-third 
to  all  township  residents,  again  including 
those  In  the  plat,  and  one-third  to  plat  resi- 
dents alone. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  citizens  of  the  area  for  not 
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coming  to  me  to  ask  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury to  provide  the  moneys  for  the  proj- 
ects that  are  envisioned.  It  demon- 
strates that  the  citizens  In  the  Miami 
Conservancy  District  recognize  that  the 
financial  burdens  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  fulfilling  the  functions  im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  Constitution  and 
providing  the  moneys  needed  to  pre- 
pare our  country  for  defense,  are  so 
grave  that  the  Federal  Treasury  ought 
to  be  spared,  sis  frequently  as  it  possibly 
can  be.  from  addmg  on  expenses  that  can 
be  taken  care  of  on  a  local  and  domestic 
basis. 


ST.ATUS  OF  MEMBERS  OP  CON- 
GRESS WHO  HOLD  COM\nSSIONS 
IN  THE  MILJT.ARY  RESERVES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
recently  the  question  was  raised  by  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  as  to 
whether  it  was  proper  for  a  Reserve  offi- 
cer of  any  of  the  services  to  serve  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Shortly 
after  the  newspaper  raised  this  perfectly 
proper  question.  I  submitted  a  resolution 
In  this  body  asking  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  determine  this  question.  In- 
ELsmuch  as  no  determination  has  been 
made  on  the  subject  since  1916.  and  that 
was  in  the  case  of  National  Guardsmen. 
The  effort  which  was  made  in  1921  failed. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  each  of  the  Reserve 
officers  who  is  a  Member  of  Congress, 
explaining  the  law  I  had  found  on  it;  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  letter 
be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DtAR  Fkllow  Reservists:  Recently  the 
Scrlpps-Howard  papers  liave  raised  the  In- 
teresting question  of  whether  a  Reserve  offi- 
cer can  serve  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  In 
order  that  this  question  might  be  resolved, 
although  I  thlnlt  It  already  has  been.  I  have 
Introduced  the  enclosed  resolution  on  which 
Major  General  Thcbmond.  US.  Army  Re- 
serve, Joined  me. 

In  Introducing  this  resolution  I  made  tJie 
following  comments  on  the  floor  oX  the 
Senate: 

"The  pertinent  portion  of  article  I.  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Constitution  Is  as  follows 

■■  And  no  person  holding  any  office  under 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  Member  of  either 
Hou5e  during  his  continuance  In  office. 

■"A  sampling  of  the  legislative  precedents 
on  the  question  of  Incompatible  offices: 

•Year  1861:  A  Member  of  House  not  en- 
titled to  his  seat  since  he  was  mustered  Into 
the  military  sen-lce  of  the  United  States  ' 

"Year  1901  Referred  to  active  list  of  mili- 
tary being  prohibited  from  Ber\lng  in 
Congress 

"Year  191S  A  House  resolution  asked  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  investlgnte  the  ques- 
tion of  Members  holding  commissions  In  Na- 
tional guard  The  committee's  report  quoted 
the  following  US  Supreme  Covirt  case  whirh 
defined  office'  as  used  In  article  I.  section  6 
of  the  Constitution.  In  United  Statet  v. 
Harturell  (6  Wall.  385)  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  said  that  the  term  public 
office"  embodies  the  Ideas  of  tenure,  dura- 
tion. emLiumen'^.  and  duties,  and  that  the 
duties  are  ocntlnulng  and  {permanent,  not  oc- 
casional and  temporary 

"The  committee  decided:  The  only  ques- 
tion, then,  to  be  considered  Is  whether  as 
an  officer  he  Is  disqualified  to  fill  a  seat  In 


the  House  of  RepresentaUves  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  Prom  the  earliest  time 
It  has  been  reco«nteed  as  a  plain  principle 
of  public  policy  that  "where  two  offices  are 
Incompatible  they  cannot  be  held  by  the 
same  person  "  Incomp>atlblllty  exists  where 
the  nature  and  duties  of  the  two  offices  are 
such  as  to  render  It  Improper,  from  consid- 
eration of  the  public  policy,  for  one  incum- 
bent to  fill  both,  the  rule  being  that  the  ar- 
cepunce  of  the  second  office  vacates  the 
first.  Prom  the  further  discussion  of  the 
duties  and  requirements  of  the  two  offices 
under  consideration  It  will  clearly  appear 
that  they  are  Incompatible.  The  question 
here  presented,  however.  Is  not  to  be  deter- 
mined by  any  general  rule  of  public  policy 
as  promulgated  by  the  Court  and  dependent 
upon  a  finding  of  Incompatibility:  but  rests 
upon  the  plain  prohibition  contained  In  the 
clause  of  the  Constitution  already  quoted." 

"  No  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  large 
and  small  office  The  Constitution  prohibits 
a  Member  of  Congress  from  holding  "any 
office  under  the  United  States  while  a  Mem- 
ber of  either  House  "  If  a  Member  should 
hold  any  office  under  the  United  States,  the 
prohibition  of  the  Constitution  at  once  In- 
tervenes and  declares  that  he  shall  not  "be 
a  Member  of  either  HouFe  "* 

■'  It  follows  that  the  seats  of  those  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Repiresentatives  who 
shall  accept  commissions  In  the  National 
Guard  of  the  various  St.^te.s  under  the  acts 
of  Congress  of  June  3.  1916.  will  at  once 
become  vacant  The  only  action  necessary 
would  be  to  declare  such  vacancy  by  resolu- 
tion as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  to  aid 
the  Speaker  and  others  In  discharging  their 
public  duties  It  would  not  change  the  legal 
effect  of  accepting  such  an  office  In  the  Na- 
tlorrtl   Ounrd  ' 

"Year  1921 :  The  House  questioned  the 
constitutional  rights  of  •  Member  to  hold  a 
commission  in  the  Reserve  Corps  of  the  US. 
Army  A  resolution  to  this  effect  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
The  committee  failed  to  report  on  this  reso- 
lution. 

"In  le^slatlon  first  enacted  In  1961  and 
amended  several  times  In  the  Intervening 
years,  members  of  the  National  Guard  and 
the  Reserves  have  been  specifically  permit- 
ted to  serve  In  civil  service  and  In  other  Fed- 
eral Government  positions  " 

Since  lntro<!uclng  the  resolution  I  have 
come  across  another  piece  of  the  law  that  I 
think  firms  up  my  conviction  that  reservists 
can  serve  In  Congress 

The  statute  which  Is  most  pertinent  to  the 
question  of  congressional  Incompatibility  la 
found  in  the  United  States  Code,  title  V. 
section  30R    (d)  : 

"ST\TTJS  or  RXSCIiVi:  and  national  CUAaoSMKN 
WHEN  NOT  on  ACnVK  DtTTT  OB  WHEN  ON 
ACTIVr  DITT   FOB  TBAiNING 

"When  he  Is  not  on  active  duty,  or  when 
he  Is  on  active  duty  for  training,  a  Reserve 
Is  not  considered  to  be  an  officer  of  trust  or 
profit  or  discharging  any  official  function 
under  It.  or  In  connection  with,  the  United 
States  because  of  his  appointment,  oath,  or 
status,  or  any  duties  or  functions  performed 
or  pay  or  allowance  received  In  that  capac- 
ity 

The  legislative  history  of  this  statute  that 
I  have  studied  thus  far.  contains  no  refer- 
ence to  any  question  Involving  Members  nf 
Congress  Nevertheless,  the  statute  consti- 
tutes a  strong  precedent  to  the  effect  that  be- 
ing li  Reserve  officer  is  not  incompatible  with 
holding  a  seat  In  the  House  or  the  Senate 
under  the  Constitution. 
Sincerely, 

Barky    Goldwattb, 
Major  Genrral.  US   Atr  Force  Reserve 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  read  one  short  paragraph  of 
the  letter  which  is  new  to  the  material  I 
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Introduced  at  the  time  I  submitted  th 
resolution:  ^ 

since    Introducing   the   resolution   1  h» 
come   across  another  piece  of  the  law  thi* 
I    think    firms    up    my    conviction    that  r»' 
servlsts  can  serve   In  Congress: 

The   statute   which    is    most   pertinent  t, 
the  question  of  congressional   Incompatlhii 
Ity  Is  found  In  the  United  States  Code  tiL 
V.  section  30R.  (d)  :  '       * 

"STATUS  OF  RCSZXVX  AND   NATIONAL  Ctr.\U)g,|,^ 
WHEN      NOr     ON      ACTIVE     DITT     OS     WHEN 
ACTIVE    DirTT     rOR    TRAININO  " 

"When  he  Is  not  on  active  duty,  or  »i,en 
he  Is  on  active  duty  for  training,  a  Reserve  u 
not  considered  to  be  an  officer  of  trust  w 
pront  or  discharging  any  official  function 
under  It.  or  In  connection  with,  the  UuitM 
States  because  of  his  appointment,  oath  or 
status,  or  any  duties  or  functions  perforoM 
or  p;iy  or  allowance  received  In  that  t». 
paclty  " 

I  believe  that  Is  the  most  pertinent  law 
we  have  come  across.  I  offer  it  at  thu 
time  because  I  hope  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee will  take  a  proper  surveillance  of 
this  question,  so  that  those  of  us  ^^ 
are  reservists  may  have  whatever  stig- 
ma  may  be  attached  to  double  service 
removed. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  refer- 
ring  to  tlie  matter  just  discussed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona,  i 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  May  15 
a  resolution  <S.  Res.  142)  was  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Ooid- 
WATEBl  on  behalf  of  himself  and  tiie 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Tmn- 
MONO)  to  clarify  the  status  of  Members 
of  Congress  who  hold  commissions  in  the 
military  reserves.  This  resolution  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary u  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct* 
full  and  C(j*nplete  Inquiry  to  determine 
whether  the  holding  of  a  commission  u  1 
Reserve  member  of  any  of  the  Armed  ForoM 
by  an  individual  Is  Incompatible  with  tlie 
holding  of  office  by  such  Individual  ai  1 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and  to  report  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  time  lu 
findings  and  Its  conclusions  thereon. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  insert  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks  an  advance 
copy  of  an  editorial  prepared  for  the  Of- 
ficer, magazine  of  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association  of  the  United  States,  which 
reviews  the  history  of  Reserve  forces  pro- 
grams, cites  the  basic  statutes  enacted 
by  tlie  Congress  authorizing  services  ir. 
the  Reserves  and  discus.';es  the  alleged 
"conflict  of  Interest"  issue  which  haf 
been  ral.sed  In  connection  with  tins  mat- 
ter. I  strongly  support  the  sentiments 
expre.ssed  by  this  editorial,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  RtcoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

WHrRE   Lies   the    CoNrucr   or   Interest' 
The  development  of  a  subtle  attack  upon 
the  Minute  M:\n  tradition  U  one  of  the  con- 
tradictions of  the  times  In  the  United  SUt« 
of  America. 

Tliat  this  philosophy  should  become  evi- 
dent in  the  Congress  makes  it  all  the  more 
baffling  Yet.  In  the  year  I»63.  history  muit 
record  that  this  vital  principle  was  assailed 
Prom  mysterious  sources  came  the  suggestion 
that  the  system  embraced  a  "conflict  of  in- 
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terest":  a  Congreuman,  It  was  suggested, 
could  not  with  objectivity  pass  upon  mUltary 
appropriations  and  consider  military  policy 
If  be  were  firmly  dedicated  to  "adequate 
nstlonal  defense." 

The  Minute  Men  In  the  Congress,  repre- 
senting a  constituency  which  had  sent  them 
to  Washington  because  they  had  demon- 
itrated  their  patriotism  and  leadership,  and 
competence,  were  suspect. 

Conflict — between  those  who  t>elleve  In  a 
strong  defense  and  those  who  would  under- 
mine It — Is  part  and  parcel  of  the  basic  his- 
tory of  our  association.  This  Is  what  brought 
ROA  Into  being — it  Is  our  greatest  challenge 
today. 

America  has  been  strong  enough  to  repel 
her  enemies  through  nearly  200  years  be- 
cause of  the  steadfastness  with  which  the 
Nation  has  clung  to  the  philosophy  that  a 
nation  can  remain  free  only  as  long  as  her 
citizens  will  It.  The  will,  of  course,  em- 
braces an  eagerness  to  make  sacrifice  when  It 
becomes  unavoidable  to  save  the  precious 
elements  of  our  liberty. 

The  dedication  of  every  citizen  to  this 
principle  Is  simplified  by  dramatization  of 
the  citizen -reservist  tradition.  In  the  un- 
folding of  the  human  story.  In  the  fast- 
moving  change  of  the  20th  century,  and  the 
2l8t  century  which  Is  almost  upon  us,  when 
slogans  and  catch  phrases  are  Indispensable 
to  public  understanding,  the  Minute  Man 
tradition  conveys  everything  that  comprises 
the  character  of  the  United  States  which 
guarantees  our  national  safety. 

This  Is  the  fundamental  purpose  of  ROA's 
new  Memorial  BuUdlng.  It  will  be  the  re- 
jult  of  the  first  national  reminder  at  the 
doorstep  of  the  Congress,  that  the  United 
States  cannot  accept  a  policy  that  Is  not  suf- 
ficiently sturdy  to  guarantee  adequate  na- 
Uonal  security. 

The  Minute  Man  tradition  Is  In  the  warp 
and  woof  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  mobilizing  our  strength  In  the  past.  It 
has  been  necessary  quickly  to  call  from  every 
walk  of  life  the  able-bodied  men  and  women 
who  then  gathered  their  arms  and  went 
forth  to  assail  the  aggressor.  Up  to  this 
point  In  history  there  has  not  been  raised 
any  very  serious  question  about  the  willing- 
ness of  the  citizenry  to  risk  their  lives  on 
the  altar  of  liberty. 

The  20th-2l8t  century  has  brought  a  major 
change  In  the  mlnuteman  tradition — namely, 
a  system  which  makes  Impracticable  time- 
consuming  conscription  and  training  pro- 
grams. The  mlnutemen  of  tomorrow  must 
be  ready  now.  The  Congress,  assaying  the 
problems  presented  by  this  necessity, 
adopted  a  series  of  laws  to  encourage  the 
citizen -reservist  to  Join  In  this  gigantic  de- 
fense system  which  today  Is  the  Nation's 
Ready  Reserve  Forces — not  fully  understood. 
Inadequately  supported,  and  sometimes  ridi- 
culed It  Is  still  true  that  to  be  a  reservist 
requires  a  strong  stomach  as  well  as  a  fierce 
dedication  to  national  freedom.  Yet.  the 
Reserve  program  while  crying  out  for  a  better 
support  from  the  public— and  strongest  of  all 
from  the  civilian  makers  of  defense  policy — 
still  represent  the  US.  determination  to 
remain  free. 

The  Congress.  In  establishing  the  modern 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  sought  to  provide  In- 
centives which  would  attract  Into  the  pro- 
gram men  and  women  from  every  walk  of 
life  There  Is  no  military  class  In  this  coun- 
try, and  the  development  of  such  a  class 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  our  law  and 
tradition. 

In  the  national  manner  then,  the  Reserves 
come  from  everywhere.  Prom  farms,  shops, 
stores,  schools,  churches — north,  east,  south, 
west — from  every  profession,  every  section, 
and  every  economic  strata.  Por  a  time  they 
would  be  under  the  leadership  of  those  offi- 
cers who  were  combat  experienced  from  their 
service  In  the  free  world's  greatest  victory; 


whose  irreplaceable  experience  was  vital  to 
sound  programs. 

Those  who  created  this  new  system  by  law 
Joined  In  setting  the  example.  A  substantial 
number  of  the  Members  of  Congress,  who 
are  selected  from  the  strong  fabric  of  our 
Nation,  particularly  volunteered  to  remain 
In  the  Reserves. 

They,  too.  like  the  men  and  women  of  the 
farnas,  the  stores,  the  shops,  the  schools, 
and  the  churches,  would  be  ready  to  go  If 
the  need  came. 

The  provision  of  law,  and  a  Supreme  Court 
decision,  had  added  a  spark  of  Incentive  to 
the  reservist:  The  reservist's  right  to  any 
other  status  In  the  Nation  would  not  be 
affected  by  his  status  as  a  reservist. 

In  1947.  in  order  to  strengthen  the  Reserve 
Forces  programs,  so  essential  to  an  effective 
national  defense  system,  the  Congress 
enacted  legislation  which  Is  the  basic  Incen- 
tive for  the  modern  Ready  Reserve  (sec.  30r, 
title  5,  U.S.  Code)  : 

"(c)  Acceptance  of  Civilian  position;  pay 
and  allowances;  practice  before  Federal 
departments : 

"Any  Reserve  or  member  of  the  National 
Guard  may  accept  any  civilian  position  under 
the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  may  receive  the  pay  Incident  to  that 
employment  In  addition  to  pay  and  allow- 
ances as  a  Reserve  or  member  of  the  National 
Guard.  Membership  in  a  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  or  In  the  National  Guard 
does  not  prevent  a  person  from  practicing 
his  civilian  profession  or  occupation  before, 
or  in  connection  with,  any  department  of  the 
United  States. 

"(d)  Status  of  Reserves  and  NaUonal 
Guardsmen  when  not  on  active  duty,  or  when 
on  active  duty  for  training: 

"When  he  Is  not  on  active  duty,  or  when 
he  Is  on  active  duty  for  training,  a  Reserve 
Is  not  considered  to  be  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  or  a  person  holding 
an  office  of  trust  or  profit  or  discharging  any 
official  function  under,  or  In  connection 
with,  the  United  States  because  of  his  ap- 
pointment, oath,  or  status,  or  any  duties  or 
functions  performed  or  pay  or  allowances 
received  In  tliat  capacity."  (Aug.  10,  1966, 
ch  1041.  sec.  29.  70A  Stat.  632;  Sept.  2.  1958, 
Public  Law  85-861,  sec.  13,  72  Stat.  1557). 

It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the  Congress  that 
most  of  Its  Members  who  had  been  officers, 
who  were  trained  In  the  military,  and 
combat  experienced  Joined  In  making  the 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  effective.  Military 
service  is  no  picnic;  most  men.  including  the 
wartime  officers,  severed  their  military  con- 
nections at  the  first  opportunity,  a  fact 
which  made  the  Incentive  programs  essen- 
tial. 

That  a  substantial  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  continued  to  train  as 
Reserve  officers,  because  they  too  are  a  cross 
section  of  the  United  States,  has  been  a 
stimulus  In  the  cold  war  defense  posture  of 
our  Nation.  It  has  made  an  Incalculably 
valuable  contribution  to  the  morale  of  the 
Reserves.  They  have  publicly  displayed  a 
national  determination  to  survive,  serving 
symbolically  side  by  side  with  their  fellows 
from  the  farms,  the  factories,  the  stores, 
shops — men  and  women  from  all  walks  who 
are  united  to  defend  our  freedoms — as  well 
as  with  others  who  serve  In  the  highest 
offices  In  the  land. 

This  association  respects  and  honors  the 
reservists  In  the  Congress;  we  are  convinced 
they  serve  In  the  finest  tradition  of  the  mln- 
uteman who  throughout  our  history  has 
saved  this  Nation  from  destruction. 

It  Is  In  appreciation  of  their  service,  and 
all  that  It  Implies,  that  ROA's  new  memorial 
building  will  Include  a  congressional  hall  as 
a  tribute  to  men  of  the  greatest  free  legisla- 
tive body  In  the  world  who  represent  not 
only  the  people  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Congress  but  who  also  symbolize  before  all 
the  world — and  particularly  to  our  enemies — 


that  the  United  States  has  no  group  whleh 
exempts  itself  from  the  deepest  commltmant 
to  our  freedom. 

Those  who  seek  to  brand  our  patriotic 
reservists  In  the  Congress  with  conflict  of 
Interest  simply  because  they  make  them- 
selves available  to  the  Nation  and  train  to 
maintain  their  readiness  have  Indeed  erected 
a  strawman;  for  there  can  be  no  conflict  of 
Interest  when  patriotism  Is  Involved.  Nor 
can  there  be  a  conflict  of  Interest  when  the 
safety  of  otir  country  Is  at  stake. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  many  Members  of  the  Congress 
have  served  with  distinction  in  the 
military  forces  of  this  Nation,  many 
during  World  War  n.  Their  military 
service,  reflecting,  as  it  does,  a  devotion 
to  this  Nation's  freedom  and  a  willing- 
ness to  risk  their  life  to  preserve  it.  Is 
something  to   be  honored. 

For  more  than  a  decade  our  Nation 
has  been  involved  in  a  cold  war,  which 
it  appears,  will  continue  for  some  years 
to  come.  This  has  made  necessary  a 
system  of  national  military  prepared- 
ness which  has  never  before  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation  existed  in  peacetime. 
A  vital  part  of  this  system  of  prepared- 
ness is  the  Reserve  Forces  in  all  of  the 
military  services. 

The  Congress  has  enacted  laws  estab- 
lishing this  system.  We  have  called 
upon  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  Ufe 
to  Join  in  maintaining  our  Reserve 
strength,  a  vital  part  of  this  Nation's 
military  power.  The  Reserves  are  also 
symbolic  of  the  commitment  of  the  en- 
tire citizenry  of  this  Nation  to  make  any 
necessary  sacrifice  to  preserve  our  free- 
doms. 

I  am  not  a  Reserve  officer  today.  My 
service  as  such  long  ago  ended.  There 
is  no  honor,  emolument,  or  recognition 
due  me  as  a  result  of  any  future  course 
which  may  be  decided  for  our  Reserves. 

But  I  do  know  that  those  Members  of 
Congress,  who  are  setting  a  splendid  ex- 
ample for  the  reservists  in  other  walks 
of  life,  are  making  a  very  great  contri- 
bution to  our  Nation's  security. 

A  Congressman,  or  a  Senator,  Is  a 
leader  in  his  State.  His  example  in- 
fluences a  great  many  people.  When  he 
serves  In  the  Nation's  Reserves,  as  well 
as  in  the  Congress,  he  is  setting  a  fine 
example  for  other  reservists,  who  also 
must  carry  on  their  Reserve  training  out 
of  the  time  they  are  not  required  to 
apply  themselves  to  their  life  careers.  I 
believe  we  should  honor  and  not  impugn 
the  motives  of  our  colleagues  who  are 
serving  as  reservists. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  hope  that 
the  able  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  at  an  early  date,  may  re- 
port to  the  Senate  their  findings  and 
recomendations  upon  Senate  Resolution 
142,  and  that  at  such  time  the  Senate 
may  go  on  record  in  giving  its  speedy 
approval  of  the  continued  holding  of 
Reserve  Commissions  by  Members  of 
Senate,  along  with  its  strong  commen- 
dation of  those  who  by  such  service  and 
by  their  example  are  making  a  great 
contribution  to  the  security  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  On  behalf  of  all 
the  reservists  in  the  Congress,  especially 
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In  thU  body,  I  thank  the  dlstingiilshed 
Senator  from  Ploiida  for  his  comments 
and  observations.  They  come  from  a 
man  with  great  ejcperience.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  Members  of  the  Congress  who 
holds  the  second  highest  award  for 
bravery  which  he  attained  for  service  In 
the  Air  Corps  in  World  War  I.  I  am  very 
grateful  for  his  contribution  to  this  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  am  more ,  than 
grateftJl  for  those  comments.  No  one 
has  made  a  finer  contribution  in  the 
military  services  of  our  Nation  than  the 
two  distinguished  authors  of  the  resolu- 
tion n  question,  both  of  them  major  gen- 
erals in  the  reserve  forces  of  the  Nation — 
the  •General  Senator  from  Arizona"  and 
the  "General  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina." I  honor  them.  I  want  the  Senate 
very  speedily  to  set  this  que8t:on  at  rest, 
which  is  the  reason  for  my  speaking 
today. 
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COMVnTTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  OTianmous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labeling  and  Packaging  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  chair- 
man of  which  subcommittee  is  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  HartI,  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
reluctant  to  object,  but  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  who  has  been 
very  active  on  the  subcommittee,  is  un- 
avoidably absent  today.  Therefore.  I 
must  object. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  I  understand  that 
a  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  was 
scheduled  for  1:30  this  afternoon.  Am 
I  correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Will  that  meeting 
beheld? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     No. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.     It  will  not  be  held? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     No, 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    The  Senator  from 
Illinois  objects. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fiscal  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Administrative 
Practices  and  Procedures  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  oi  the  Judiciary  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DIVERSION  OF  FEED  GRAINS 
FROM  AUSTRIA 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day. May  31.  issue  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  there  is  a  new  item  captioned 
"Barter  Grain  Shifts  Hurt  U.S.  Exports.  ' 
The  article  indicates  that  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  State  Department  has  re- 
vealed that  some  500,000  tons  of  feed 
grains  have  been  diverted  from  Austria, 
to  which  they  were  supposed  to  have  been 


sent  under  a  barter  program  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  beiTun  in  1959.  As  of  Decem- 
ber 1962,  some  750,000  tons  of  feed  grains 
were  destined  for  Austria,  but  only  about 
250,000  actually  ended  up  there.  The 
other  500.000  tons  went  somewhere  else. 
and  as  of  now  we  know  that  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  diverted  feed  grains  went 
to  We<t  Germany.  Naturally  this  would 
mean  a  reduction  in  requirements  of  our 
normal  export  of  feed  grains. 

I  am  advised  that  the  barter  program 
under  Public  Law  480  comes  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  As^ncul- 
ture.  Accordingly.  I  have  directed  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  on  this  date,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  Des  Moines  Register 
article  and  asking  the  Department  to 
make  an  investigation  to  determine  the 
following: 

First.  How  did  this  multimilllon  dol- 
lar diversion  of  feed  grains,  contrary  to 
the  barter  agreement,  take  place  without 
being  brought  to  light  until  now? 

Second.  What  steps  has  the  Depart- 
ment taken  to  see  to  it  that  there  is 
no  repetition  of  this  diversion— either 
under  our  barter  agreement  with  Aus- 
tria or  under  a  barter  agreement  with 
any  other  country? 

Third.  Has  there  been  any  similar  di- 
version of  feed  grains  or  other  agricul- 
tural commodities  under  any  other  barter 
program  with  any  other  country? 

Fourth.  In  the  case  of  any  diversion, 
including  the  one  Involving  Austria, 
where  did  the  diverted  commodities  go? 
Specifically,  did  any  of  this  go  Into  Com- 
munist-bloc countries,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent did  the  diverted  commodities  have 
an  adverse  impact  on  our  regular  export 
trade? 

Inasmuch  as  Public  Law  480  programs 
other  than  barter  programs — for  exam- 
ple. Food  for  Peace — fall  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  I  have  also  directed  a 
similar  letter  to  the  Director  for  AID, 
because  It  would  seem  that  diversion  of 
agricultural  commodities,  and  feed 
grains  and  wheat  especially,  could  well 
have  occurred  under  these  programs.  In 
addition,  I  have  asked  the  Director  to 
state  whether  or  not  any  of  the  feed 
grains  or  wheat  shipped  under  these 
programs  have,  in  turn,  been  used  for 
export  by  the  recipient  country  or  to 
replace  similar  commodities  exp>orted  by 
the  recipient  country.  I  have  mentioned 
Yugoslavia  as  one  country  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  in.  because  my  recol- 
lection is  that  while  we  were  shipping 
wheat  to  Yugoslavia  under  Public  Law 
480.  Yugoslavia  was  exporting  wheat 
during  the  same  period. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  article  indi- 
cates that  Government  Investigators  In 
the  Au.strian  case  have  obtained  evi- 
dence that  some  large  U.S.  grain  firms 
are  involved  in  a  collusive  arrangement 
with  the  Austrians  and  Germans,  but  no 
criminal  action  has  yet  been  Initiated. 
Accordingly,  I  have  directed  another 
letter  to  the  Attorney  General  request- 
ing Information  about  what  action.  If 
any,  the  Justice  Department  has  taken 
or  proposes  to  take. 

Whether  this  entire  matter  warrants 
an  investigation  by  one  of  the  congres- 
sional committees,  such  as  the  Govern- 
ment   Operations    Committee    of    the 


Senate,  may  well  depend  upon  the  r* 
sponses  received  to  these  letters  I  have 
written.  We  shall  hope  that  invesUga 
tlons  reveal  that  the  Austrian  case 
which  Ls  bad  enough,  is  orUy  an  isolated 
case  of  abuse  and  laxity  in  admlnistrt- 
tion.  However,  the  immensity  of  the 
Public  Law  480  programs  naturally  gives 
rise  to  concern  over  whether  similar 
breakdowns  In  administration  have  been 
occurring  elsewhere. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Des 
Moines  Register  article,  my  letters  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Director 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, the  Attorney  General,  and  a  table 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
ture's  March  1,  1963,  "Reiwrts  on  Barter 
for  the  First  Two  Quarters  of  Fiscal 
Year  1963,"  appearing  on  pages  5  and  6 
and  setting  forth  the  dollar  value,  by 
country  of  destination,  of  barter  pro- 
grams from  July  1,  1954,  through  De- 
cember 31,  1962.  be  inserted  in  the 
Rfcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Dea  Moines  (Iowa)  Reglater,  May 
31.  19C3I 

BAxm  OtLAOt  Shifts  HcTtr  Uj3.  Exporn 

Washington.  DC. — Oovernment  Investi- 
gators have  uncovered  evldprrr  indicating 
that  nearly  500,000  ton«  of  surplus  fe«l 
grains  have  been  diverted  from  a  barter  pro- 
gram with  Austria. 

State  Department  Inspector  Oenernl  Ken- 
neth Mansfield  said  Investigators  have  traced 
25  percent  of  the  diverted  praln  to  West  Oer- 
many,  where  It  was  displacing  normal  US 
sales  of  wheat,  corn,  and   barley 

Investigators  for  the  State  Department 
said  manganese  and  Industrial  dlamondt, 
bartered  to  the  United  SUt««  for  the  fe«l 
grain,  were  shipped  to  the  United  States  In 
foreign  ships  in  violation  of  US.  poller, 
which  la  to  use  American  ships  to  cut  dowia 
on  the  outflow  of  gold. 

The  United  States  entered  Into  a  barter 
arrangement  with  Austria  In  1959  on  the 
theory  that  It  was  better  to  trade  ovu-  sur- 
plus wheat,  com.  and  barley  for  Industrial 
diamonds  and  manganese  that  would  be 
easier  to  store 

A  survey  In  December  1962,  Indicated  that 
about  750.000  tons  of  feed  grain  had  been 
shipped  to  Austria. 

With  the  help  of  Austrian  officials  it  wm 
established  that  only  about  250.000  tons  had 
actually  been  unloaded  at  Austrian  porta. 
The  other  500,000  tons  had  been  moved  im- 
mediately to  other  ports  In  Western  Europe 

Nine  Austrians  were  arrested  on  criminal 
charges  of  mislabeling  U.S.  barley  as  Argen- 
tine barley  to  get  a  higher  price  for  It. 

Although  Government  Investigators  have 
obtained  evidence  Indicating  that  some  large 
US.  grain  firms  are  Involved  In  a  collusive 
arrangement  with  the  Austrians  and  Ger- 
mans, no  criminal  action  has  jet  been  Ini- 
tiated. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  stopped 
Us  barter  arrangements  with  Austria  pend- 
ing a  complete  study  of  the  evidence. 
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Sknate.  CoMMrrm:  on 
Government    Operations. 

June  4. 1963. 


Hon.  OavrixE  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  Invite  yotir  atten- 
tion to  the  enclosed  copy  of  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  &Iay  SI  Issue  of  the  Dea 
Moines  Register. 


I  understand  that  the  barter  program  un- 
der Public  Ijaw  480  comes  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  your  Department.  Accordingly.  I 
would  very  much  appreciate  It  if  you  would 
conduct  an  Investigation  which  would  pro- 
vide answers  to  the  following  questions: 

1  How  did  this  tremendous  diversion  of 
feed  grains,  contrary  to  the  barter  agree- 
ment, take  place  without  being  brought  to 
lleht  until  now? 

2  What  steps  has  the  Department  taken 
to  fee  to  It  that  there  Is  no  repetition  of 
this  diversion — either  under  our  barter 
agreement  with  Austria  or  under  a  barter 
agreement  with  any  other  country? 

3.  Has  there  been  any  similar  diversion  of 
feed  grains  or  other  agricultural  commodi- 
ties under  any  other  barter  program  with 
any  other  country? 

4  In  the  case  of  any  diversion.  Including 
the  one  involving  Austria,  where  did  the 
diverted  commodities  go  Specifically,  did 
any  of  this  go  into  Communist-bloc  coun- 
tries, and  to  what  extent  did  the  diverted 
commodities  have  an  adverse  impact  on  our 
regular  export  trade. 

The  Des  Moines  Regl.<^ter  article  indicates 
that  the  grain  under  the  Austrian  barter 
program  was  transported  In  foreign  ships. 
I  recognize  that  the  Cargo  Preference  Act 
(Public  Law  864,  83d  Cong.)  does  not  re- 
quire shipment  In  American  flag  ships  under 
a  barter  progr.-un.  as  Is  required  for  other 
shipments  under  Public  Law  480.  However, 
I  would  appreciate  knowing  why  foreign 
ships  were  used  for  this  purpose  rather  than 
American  flag  ships. 

If   the  answers   to   some  of   the   foregoing 
are  not  readily  available.  I  would  appreciate 
a  periodic  report  from  your  Department. 
Sincerely, 

Jack   Miller. 

U.S.  Senate.  CoMMrrrEE  oif 

Government  Operations, 

June  4,  1963. 
Hon.  Davtd  E.  Bell. 

Administrator,  Agency  for  International  De- 
x'e'.opmcnt,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bell:  I  invite  your  attention  to 
the  enclosed  copy  of  an  article  appearing  In 
the  May  31  Issue  of  the  Des  Moines  Register. 

Although  I  understand  that  the  barter 
program  under  Public  Law  480  does  not  come 
under  your  Jurisdiction,  It  would  appear  that 
the  possibility  of  diverting  agricultural  com- 
modities, and  particularly  feed  grains  and 
wheat,  shipped  under  other  provisions  of 
Public  Law  480.  which  do  come  under  your 
Jurisdiction,  exists.  Accordingly,  I  would 
very  much  appreciate  It  If  you  would  make 
an  investigation  to  determine  whether  there 
has  been  any  diversion  of  agricultural  com- 
mtxlltles  shipped  under  Public  Law  480  pro- 
grams (other  than  barter  programs);  and  If 
there  has  been,  where  the  diverted  commodi- 
ties ended  up.  I  would  particularly  appre- 
ciate a  report  with  respect  to  shipments  to 
Yugoslavia  and  whether,  at  the  same  time 
wheat  was  being  shipped  to  Yugoslavia  un- 
der Public  Law  480,  Yugoslavia  was.  In  turn, 
exporting  wheat,  and  If  so,  how  much  and 
whether  American  wheat  was  Involved  In 
these  exports. 

Your  earliest  attention  to  the  foregoing  Is 
requested. 

Sincerely, 

Jack  Mn.LEm. 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on 

Government  Operations, 

June  4.  1963. 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr  Attorney  General:  I  Invite  your 
attention  to  the  enclosed  copy  of  an  article 
appearing  In  the  May  31  Issue  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register. 

It  is  noted  that  the  article  states  that  evi- 
dence   has    been    obtained    Indicating    that 
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some  large  UjS.  grain  firms  are  InvolTed  In 

a  •collusive  arrangement"  with  the  Austrians 
and  Germans,  but  that  no  criminal  action 
has  been  initiated. 

Accordingly,  I  would  appreciate  your  advice 
as  to  what  action,  if  any,  the  Justice  Depaxt- 
ment  has  taken  or  proposes  to  talte  In  this 
case. 

Sincerely, 

Jack  Miller. 

Value  of  agricultural  commodity  exports  by 
country  of  destination'  {July  1,  1954, 
through  Dec.  31,  1962) 

Thousands 

Aden $70 

Algeria 93 1 

Angola 19 

Antigua 28 

Australia 8.  418 

Austria 69,  248 

Azores 261 

Baliamas 40 

Bahrein 22 

Belgium-Luxembourg 119,  754 

Bermuda 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

British  Guiana 

British  Honduras 

Cambodia 

Cameroon 

Canada 

Canal  Zone 


70 

—  7.393 

32.381 

20 

622 

.- 38 

68 

.- 3.345 

144 

Canary  Islands 12,  735 

Cape  Verde  Islands 36 

Ceylon 1,  315 

Chile 3,  348 

China  (Taiwan) 8.012 

Colombia 12,  982 

Congo  ( Leopold vUle) 2.997 

Costa  Rica 983 

Cuba 5,  626 

Cyprus 1.806 

Denmark 10,  621 

Dominican  Republic 623 

Ecuador 33 

El  Salvador 831 

Ethiopia 166 

Finland 5.  594 

France 63,  495 

French  Somallland 183 

French  West  Africa 3,  250 

Germany.  West 143.  404 

Ghana 4,  674 

Greece 11,629 

Greenland 35 

Guam 63 

Guatemala 3.  082 

Haiti 6,  377 

Honduras 203 

Hong  Kong _._ 13,  895 

India 38,  423 

Indonesia l,  604 

Iran 759 

Iraq 2.  838 

Ireland 41,  689 

Israel 41.  280 

Italy 33,317 

Japan 187,  686 

J^rdan 1,  697 

Korea 8,  679 

Kuwait 148 

Laos 46 

Lebanon 4,  321 

Liberia 291 

Libya 8 

Madeira 16O 

Malaya,  Federation  of 898 

Malta 624 

Mauritius 15 

Mexico 19,  659 

Morocco 3,  014 

Mozambique 4,  627 

Netherlands 142,  517 

Netherlands    Antilles 37 

New  Zealand 271 

Nicaragua 633 

Nigeria 2,  964 

Norway 29,  027 

Sec  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Value  of  affriciUtural  commodity  exportt  by 
country  of  destination '  {July  l,  1954, 
through  Dec.  31.  1962) — Continued' 

Thousands 

Okinawa $82A 

Pakistan 53 

Panama 175 

Peru 27. 122 

Philippines. 9^  514 

Poland 3_  igi 

Portugal 6,'  669 

54 
10 


466 
91 
46 

801 
80 


7.244 

4.536 

82 

1,371 

938 

17,  585 


Portuguese  India. 

Qatar 

Rhodesia    and    Nyasaland,    Federa- 
tion of 

Ruanda-Urundl 

S  lo  Tome 

Saudi  Arabia 

Sierra  Leone '_ 

South  Africa,  Republic  of 6,  063 

Spain go  275 

St.   Plerre-Mlquelon '    gS 

Surinam 13 

Sweden 14,  473 

Switzerland 3,  3x8 

Syrian  Arab  Republic. 

Thailand 

Togo 

Trieste 

Tunisia 

Tr.ikcy 

United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt) 11.203 

United  Kingdom  = 289,881 

Uruguay i\  212 

Venezuela 1,  607 

Virgin  Islands *    77 

West  Indies  Federation* 1,853 

Yu'jDflavla 19]  049 

Others ' 27 

Undistributed  ' 3,  433 

Total  number  of  countries.  120. 
Total  value,  $1,575,630,000. 

»  Contractors  are  not  In  all  cases  required 
to  export  agricultural  commodities  to  the 
country  of  origin  of  materials. 

'  Includes  data  for  other  British  Common- 
wealth countries  for  contracts  entered  Into 
prior  to  July  1957.  It  Is  estimated  that 
about  89  percent  of  the  value  shown  covers 
shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom;  the  re- 
maining 11  percent  covers  shipments  to  oth- 
er countries  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
Including  Australia.  Canada,  and  Union  of 
Sou'h  Africa. 

•Includes  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  uniden- 
tified sections. 

•  Includes  small  quantities  to  Argentina. 
Barbados.  British  West  Africa,  Iceland,  Mas- 
qat and  Oman,  Paraguay,  Portuguese  Guinea, 
Puerto  Rico  and  Vietnam. 

•  Shipments  for  which  documents  show- 
ing country  of  destination  have  not  been 
proces.':ed. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  act- 
ing majority  leader  what  the  program 
will  be  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and. 
so  far  as  he  knows,  what  it  will  be  for 
the  rest  of  the  week. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  call  up 
Calendar  No.  171,  S.  331.  which  relates 
to  contracting  for  the  hospital  and 
medical  care  of  certain  veterans  in  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines.  This  bill 
will  supersede  the  business  that  was  an- 
nounced as  pending  last  week. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day  there 
will  be  routine  business  and  speeches. 
At  the  end  of  the  session  today,  It  is 
proposed  to  have  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  Thursday. 

I  understand  that  on  Thursday  a 
number  of  bills  will  be  introduced  and 
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that  appropriate  speeches  will  be  made 
relating  to  consumer  Interests  and  con- 
sumer problems,  and  that  that  program 
will  be  under  the  leadership  of  the  dls- 
tingfuished  senior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  KsrAuvsR]. 

On  Monday  next,  it  is  proposed  to 
have  the  Senate  consider  the  measures 
which  are  known  as  the  migratory  labor 
bills,  beRirmlng  with  Calendar  No.  180 
and  continuing  through  Calendar  No. 
185.  Senate  bUla  521  through  526.  in- 
clusive. The  consideration  of  these  bills 
Is  being  delayed  because  certain  Sena- 
tors who  are  vitally  Interested  in  them 
have  other  commitments.  In  order  to 
accommodate  all  Senators.  It  has  been 
decided  that  It  would  be  most  appro- 
priate to  consider  these  bills  on  Monday 
next.  So  I  now  serve  notice  that  Sena- 
tors who  are  Interested  in  these  particu- 
lar bills  should  be  present  then  and 
ready  to  vote.  I  expect  some. yea  and 
nay  votes  to  be  taken  next  Monday  on 
amendments  to  those  bills. 

The  Seiuitor  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams]  is  prepared  to  handle  these 
measures.  The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  will  be  present.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsk]  is  very  much 
Interested  In  the  bills,  as  are  other 
Senators. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
THURSDAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
business  for  today  has  been  concluded, 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Thursday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


TAX  RELIEF  TO  SENIOR  TAXPAYERS 

Mr.  DIRKSEIN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
gratified  to  leam  of  the  tentative  action 
taken  last  week  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  which  action  If 
finally  approved  will  give  some  much 
needed  relief  to  our  senior  taxpayers. 

The  proposal  by  the  committee  would 
permit  homeowners  who  had  attained  the 
the  age  of  65  to  dispose  of  their  homes, 
without  incurring  a  crushing  tax  burden, 
providing  that  they  had  owned  the  home 
for  5  years  or  more.  Any  sale  up  to 
$20,000  would  be  without  tax.  beyond 
that  figure  some  tax  would  be  due. 

Mr.  President,  this  tentative  action 
Is  In  line  with  the  proposal  which  I  of- 
fered last  year  and  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate.  It  gives  recognition  to 
the  peculiar  problem  of  our  older  retired 
citizens  who  often  are  living  on  reduced 
incomes,  and  It  provides  some  relief  for 
them  In  the  event  they  desire  to  dispose 
of  a  home  which  they  now  find  too  large 
for  their  needs. 

Although  this  action  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  is  not  a  part  of 
the  administration's  tax  proposal.  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  retained  by  the  committee. 
The  small  amount  of  revenue  which 
might  be  lost  by  such  tax  relief  is  far 
outweighed  by  the  obligation  which  we 
owe  these  retired  persons  who  have  prac- 
ticed thrift  Euid  hard  work  throughout 
their  lives  In  order  to  raise  their  family, 
and  to  acquire  and  maintain  a  home. 


NEED  FOR  REVISION  AND  SIMPLIFI- 
CATION OP  TAX  CODE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
long  felt  that  our  tax  code  needed  to  be 
revised  and  simplified.  Its  complexity 
defies  description,  it  is  an  enigma  to  the 
average  taxpayer  and  to  most  business- 
men. I  recently  offered  a  concurrent 
resolution  directing  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  to  prepare 
such  a  revision  and  simplification.  That 
resolution  is  now  before  the  Finance 
Committee  A  similar  resolution  has 
been  offered  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  President,  within  the  past  few 
days  the  section  of  taxation  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  met  here  in 
Washington.  They  discussed  this  very 
problem,  and  made  certain  recommen- 
dations which  were  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  on  May  21.  1963. 

In  making  their  recommendations  the 
committee  advised: 

The  national  administration's  proposals 
for  'structural  revision"'  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  do  not  accomplish  the  type  of  basic 
reform  required  to  provide  for  a  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  the  tax  burden,  to  pro- 
mote Incentives  for  work  and  Investment, 
and  to  simplify  the  provisions  of  the  code 
for  the  benefit  of  taxpayers  and  the  Govern- 
ment alike.  The  administration's  proposals 
would,  for  the  most  part,  merely  serve  to 
complicate  the  tax  system  without  accom- 
plishing the  underlying  objectives  of  Im- 
proving the  system. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  administration's 
proposals  for  so-cailed  tax  reform  discloses 
that  the  recommendations  do  not  In  any 
sense  constitute  basic  reform  but  on  the 
whole  add  even  greater  complexity  to  an  al- 
ready overburdened  code  The  history  of 
the  development  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  demonstrates  that  the  piecemeal  ap- 
proach, such  as  reflected  In  the  administra- 
tion's proposals,  Inevitably  produces  excep- 
tion upon  exception  and  piles  complexity 
upon  confusion.  In  this  sense.  It  Is  a  move 
In  the  wrong  direction.  Only  a  basic  re- 
drafting of  the  entire  code,  accompanied  by 
a  substantial  reduction  In  rates,  can  clear 
out  the  barnacles  which  have  attached  them- 
selves to  the  Federal  Income  tax  laws  over 
the  past  five  decades.  Therefore,  If  Con- 
gress acts  on  the  proposals  In  this  session.  It 
should  defer  consideration  of  major  struc- 
tural changes  until  a  basic  tax  reform  pro- 
gram can  be  enacted. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  we  should 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  committee.  The 
members  are  the  elite  of  the  tax  attor- 
neys in  our  country.  They  deal  with  tax 
matters  day  in  and  day  out.  Their  rec- 
ommendations are  based  on  their  own 
experience  as  professionals  in  this  com- 
plex field.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  recommendation  and  report  as 
submitted  by  Ralph  W.  Thrower,  chair- 
man of  the  section  of  taxation  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  appear  In  full 
at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendation and  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Recommendation  Approved  bt  the  Board  or 
Governors  on  M.\t  21,  1963.  and  Repobt  or 
THi  SicnoN  of  Tax.\tton 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  American  Bar 
Association  after  careful  study  recommends 
to  the  Congress: 

1  That  the  national  administration's  pro- 
posals for  structural  revision  of  the  Internal 


Revenue  Code  would  not  accomplish  the  tyj). 
of  basic  reform  required,  but  are  plscemeiu 
In  nature  and  add  greater  complexity;  and 

2.  That  the  Congress  should  defer  consld. 
eratlon  of  major  structural  changes  until  u 
can  enact  a  program  of  basic  reform  In  the 
Income  tax  structure:    and 

3  That.  If  rate  reductions  are  enacted  in 
1963—  ^ 

(a)  The  Congress  should  enact  at  this 
time  a  measure  which  will  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  present  rates  on  Individual 
Incomes  by  the  same  proportion  In  each 
bracket,  except  that.  In  the  Interest  of 
achieving  fairness  and  equity  and  of  en- 
couraging work  and  stimulating  Investment 
the  rates  In  the  upper  brackets  after  such 
reduction  should  be  further  modified  so  that 
no  rate  will  be  higher  than  65  percent:  and 

(b)  The  Congress,  to  the  extent  that  any 
reductions  In  rates  on  corporate  incomes  are 
deemed  appropriate  In  addition  to  the  ad- 
Justmenta  In  Individual  rates  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (a)  above,  should  enact  at  this 
time  reductions  In  corporate  Income  tax  rates 
which  apply  proportionately  to  large  and 
small  corporations  alike;  and.  In  this  con- 
nection. If  the  Congress  should  enact  provi- 
sions for  the  further  acceleration  of  corpo- 
rate tax  payments.  It  should  not  thereby 
largely  remove  the  Immediate  cash  ben- 
efits accruing  to  a  corporation  from  rate 
reduction;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  section  of  taxation  u 
directed  to  urge  the  foregoing  recommenda- 
tions upon  the  proper  committees  of  Con- 
gress. 

REPORT    or   THE    SECTION    OT    TAXATION 

The  national  administration's  proposals  for 
structural  revision  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  do  not  accomplish  the  type  of  basic 
reform  required  to  provide  for  a  more  equita- 
ble distribution  of  the  tax  burden,  to  pro- 
mote Incentives  for  work  and  investment, 
and  to  simplify  the  provisions  of  the  code  for 
the  benefit  of  taxpayers  and  the  Government 
alike.  The  administration's  proposals  would, 
for  the  most  part,  merely  serve  to  complicate 
the  tax  system  without  accomplishing  the 
underlying  objectives  of  Improving  the 
system. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  administration's 
proposals  for  so-called  tax  reform  discloses 
that  the  recommendations  do  not  In  any 
sense  constitute  basic  reform  but  on  the 
whole  add  even  greater  complexity  to  an  al- 
ready overburdened  code.  The  history  of 
the  development  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  demonstrates  that  the  piecemeal  ap- 
proach, such  as  reflected  in  the  administra- 
tion's proposals,  inevitably  produces  excep- 
tion upon  exception  and  piles  complexity 
upon  confusion.  In  this  sense.  It  Is  a  move 
In  the  wrong  direction.  Only  a  basic  re- 
drafting of  the  entire  code,  accompanied 
by  a  substantial  reduction  In  rat«s.  can  clear 
out  the  barnacles  which  have  attached  them- 
selves to  the  Federal  Income  tax  laws  over 
the  past  five  decades  Therefore,  If  the 
Congress  acts  on  the  proposals  In  this  ses- 
sion. It  should  defer  consideration  of  major 
structural  changes  until  a  basic  tax  reform 
program  can  be  enacted. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  taken 
no  position  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  It  Is  desirable  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
economy  to  have  an  Immediate  reduction  in 
tax  rates.  It  Is  believed,  however,  that  If 
there  Is  to  be  an  Immediate  reduction  In 
rates,  such  reduction  In  rates  should  be  pro- 
portionately across  the  bo.ard.  except  that  In 
no  event  should  rates  In  the  top  brackets  be 
higher  than  65  percent.  If  the  range  of 
progressive  Individual  Income  tax  rates  is 
ever  to  be  made  reasonable  and  realistic  so 
as  to  remove  the  very  high  rates,  which  so 
many  now  agree  stifle  incentives,  the  gradu- 
ation In  rales  must  be  narrowed  so  that  the 
disparity  btween  the  lowest  rate  and  the 
highest  rate  Is  not  nearly  so  great  as  at 
present.     A   step   In  this  direction  would  be 
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to  cut  off  the  top  brackets  at  65  percent. 
Reducing  rates  proportionately  across  the 
board,  except  as  noted  above,  would  tend  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  with  respect  to 
rates  until  the  broad  tax  reform  program 
can  be  enacted. 

The  application  of  this  recommendation 
with  respect  to  possible  reductions  In  taxes 
may  be  Illustrated  by  the  following  ex- 
amples: If  the  reduction  were  on  the  order 
of  10  percent,  the  revenue  effect  would  be  a 
loss  of  $4.7  billion,  assuming  the  tax  base 
remains  the  same;  If  the  progression  to  the 
top  brackets  were  cut  off  at  65  percent,  the 
additional  revenue  loss  would  be  8112  mil- 
lion. If  the  reduction  were  limited  to  a 
125  percent  overall  reduction  In  present 
rates,  the  revenue  loss  of  such  reduction 
applied  to  the  present  base  would  be  $5.9 
billion,  plus  an  additional  loss  of  $88  million 
attributable  to  cutting  off  the  revised  top 
rates  at  65  percent. 

The  administration's  proposals  for  cor- 
porate rate  revision  (Including  reversal  of 
surtax)  and  for  accelerated  payments  for 
certain  corporations  would.  If  enacted,  pro- 
duce the  net  result  of  an  Inomedlate  tax  out- 
lay for  large  corporations  and  a  tax  decrease 
for  small  corporations.  It  Is  believed  that 
whatever  total  reductions  In  taxes  are  not 
absorbed  In  Individual  rates  should  go  pro- 
portionately to  large  and  small  corporations 
alike.  It  would  seem  that  the  general  objec- 
tive of  providing  an  economic  stimulus  to 
the  economy  by  a  tax  cut  would  be  fostered 
by  providing  an  Immediate  cut  to  corpora- 
tions who  are  large  employers  and  purchasers 
of  machinery  and  equipment  as  weU  as  small 
corporations.  The  Increased  cash  for  Im- 
provement and  expansion,  resulting  from  re- 
duced taxes  of  corporations,  should  not  be 
offset  by  cash  demands  to  put  corporations 
on  a  pay-as-you-gcrljasls 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Randolph  W.  Thrower, 
Chairman,  Section  of  Taxation. 


ELOQUENT   ADDRESSES    BY   VICE 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States — the  Honorable  Lyndon 
Johnson — recently  delivered  two  stirring 
messages  that  should  be  read  and  pon- 
dered by  every  Senator.  I  found  them 
eloquent  and  challenging. 

On  Memorial  Day  Vice  President  John- 
so.N  delivered  what  could  well  qualify  as 
the  second  Gettysburg  Address  at  memo- 
rial services  held  at  Gettysburg.  Just 
as  President  Lincoln  spoke  of  the  great 
internal  struggle  that  divided  the  Union 
one  century  ago,  the  Vice  President  di- 
rected his  remarks  to  the  continuing 
struggle  that  still  divides  many  of  our 
citizens,  the  unfinished  struggle  for  civil 
equality  for  every  citizen,  regardless  of 
race,  color,  or  creed. 

I  should  like  to  quote  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's closing  sentences: 

Until  Justice  Is  blind  to  color,  until  educa- 
tion Is  unaware  of  race,  until  opportunity  is 
unconcerned  with  the  color  of  men's  skins, 
emancipation  wUl  be  a  proclamation  but  not 
a  fact.  To  the  extent  that  the  proclamation 
of  emancipation  Is  not  fulfilled  In  fact,  to 
that  extent  we  shall  have  fallen  short  of  as- 
suring freedom  to  the  free. 

Can  any  American  say  we  have  not 
fallen  grievously  short?  We  have  done 
so  In  both  North  and  South.  No  section 
of  the  country  can  claim  any  special  hon- 
ors In  meeting  fully  Its  responsibilities 
as  spelled  out  In  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation. 


We  have — both  the  country  and  Con- 
gress— a  brief  time  In  which  things  can 
still  be  set  right.  I  hope  we  do  not  let 
this  last  opportunity  slip  from  our  grasp. 
As  the  Vice  President  said  so  eloquently: 

In  this  hour.  It  Is  not  our  respective  races 
which  are  at  stake — It  Is  our  Nation.  Let 
thore  who  care  for  their  country  come  for- 
ward, North  and  South,  white  and  Negro,  to 
lead  the  way  through  this  moment  of  chal- 
lenge and  decision. 

On  June  2.  Vice  President  Johnson 
also  addressed  the  commencement  of 
MacMurray  College,  Jacksonville,  111.,  on 
the  "New  Horizons  of  Home."  As  he  has 
done  so  eloquently  In  the  past,  the  Vice 
President  spoke  of  the  great  challenges 
that  face  America,  both  domestic  and 
foreign.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  the 
addresses  by  Vice  President  Johnson  de- 
livered at  Gettysburg  and  MacMurray 
College  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Vice  President  Ltndon  B.  John- 
son. Memorial  Day,  Getttsbuhg,  Pa., 
Mat  30.  1963 

On  this  hallowed  ground,  heroic  deeds 
were  performed  and  eloquent  words  were 
spoken  a  century  ago. 

We,  the  living,  have  not  forgotten — and 
the  world  will  never  forget — the  deeds  or  the 
words  of  Gettysburg.  We  honor  them  now 
as  we  Join  on  this  Memorial  r>ay  of  1963  In 
a  prayer  for  permanent  peace  of  the  world 
and  fulfillment  of  our  hopes  for  universal 
freedom  and  Justice. 

We  are  called  to  honor  our  own  words  of 
reverent  prayer  with  resolution  In  the  deeds 
we  must  perform  to  preserve  peace  and  the 
hope  of  freedom. 

We  keep  a  vlgU  of  peace  around  the  world. 

Until  the  world  knows  no  aggressors,  until 
the  arms  of  tyranny  have  been  laid  down, 
until  freedom  has  risen  up  In  every  land, 
we  shall  maintain  our  vigil  to  make  sure  our 
sons  who  died  on  foreign  fields  shall  not 
have  died  In  vain. 

As  we  maintain  the  vigil  of  peace,  we  mtist 
remember  that  Justice  Is  a  vigil,  too — a  vigil 
we  must  keep  In  our  own  streets  and  schools 
and  among  the  lives  of  all  our  people — so 
that  those  who  died  here  on  their  native  soil 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  the  slave  was  freed. 

One  hundred  years  later,  the  Negro  re- 
mains In  bondage  to  the  color  of  his  skin. 

The  Negro  today  asks  Justice. 

We  do  not  answer  him — we  do  not  answer 
those  who  He  beneath  this  soil — when  we  re- 
ply to  the  Negro  by  asking,  "patience." 

It  Is  empty  to  plead  that  the  solution  to 
the  dilemmas  of  the  present  rests  on  the 
hands  of  the  clock.  The  solution  Is  in  our 
hands.  Unless  we  are  willing  to  yield  up 
our  destiny  of  greatness  among  the  civiliza- 
tions of  history,  Americans — white  and  Negro 
together — must  be  about  the  business  of  re- 
solving the  challenge  which  confronts  us 
now. 

Our  nation  found  its  soul  in  honor  on  these 
fields  of  Gettysbtu-g  100  years  ago.  We  must 
not  lose  that  soul  In  dishonor  now  on  the 
fields  of  hate. 

To  ask  for  patience  from  the  Negro  Is  to 
ask  him  to  give  more  of  what  he  has  already 
given  enough.  But  to  fall  to  ask  of  him — 
and  of  all  Americans — perseverance  within 
the  processes  of  a  free  and  responsible  so- 
ciety would  be  to  fall  to  ask  what  the  na- 
tional  Interest   reqxUres   of  all   Its  citizens. 

The  law  cannot  save  those  who  deny  It 
but  neither  can  the  law  serve  any  who  do 
not  use   it.     The   history  of  Injustice   and 


Inequality  Is  a  history  of  disuse  of  the  law. 
Law  has  not  failed — and  is  not  falling.  We 
as  a  nation  have  failed  ourselves  by  not 
trusting  the  law  and  by  not  using  the  law 
to  gain  sooner  the  ends  of  justice  which 
law  alone  serves. 

If  the  white  overestimates  what  he  has 
done  for  the  Negro  without  the  law,  the 
Negro  may  underestimate  what  he  Is  doing 
and  can  do  for  himself  with  the  law. 

If  it  Is  empty  to  ask  Negro  or  white  for 
patience.  It  Is  not  empty — It  Is  merely  hon- 
est— to  ask  perseverance.  Men  may  buUd 
barricades — and  others  may  hurl  themselves 
against  those  barricades — but  what  would 
happen  at  the  barricades  would  yield  no  an- 
swers. The  tmswers  will  only  be  wrought 
by  our  perseverance  together.  It  is  deceit 
to  promise  more  as  It  would  be  cowardice 
to  demand  less. 

In  this  hour.  It  Is  not  our  respective  races 
which  are  at  stake — It  Is  our  Nation.  Let 
those  who  care  for  their  country  come  for- 
ward. North  and  South,  white  and  Negro, 
to  lead  the  way  through  this  moment  of  chal- 
lenge and  decision. 

The  Negro  says.  "Now."  Others  say. 
"Never."  The  voice  of  responsible  Ameri- 
cans— the  voice  of  those  who  died  here  and 
the  great  man  who  spoke  here — their  voices 
say.  "Together."     There  Is  no  other  way. 

UntU  Justice  is  blind  to  color,  until  educa- 
tion Is  unaware  of  race,  until  opportunity 
Is  unconcerned  with  the  color  of  mens  skins, 
emancipation  will  be  a  proclamation  but  not 
a  fact.  To  the  extent  that  the  proclamation 
of  emancipation  Is  not  fulfilled  In  fact,  to 
that  extent  we  shall  have  fallen  short  of  as- 
suring freedom  to  the  free. 

New  Horizons  of  Home 
(Remarks  of  Vice  President  Ltndon  B.  John- 
son  prepared   for   delivery    at   commence- 
ment, MacMurray  College.  JacksonvUle,  111., 
June  2.   1963) 

In  the  first  decade  of  this  20th  century, 
there  was  a  stirring  in  our  country.  Ameri- 
cans found  themselves  dissatisfied  with  many 
aspects  of  the  life  they  led.  They  also  found 
themselves  awakening  to  new  capabilities, 
new  talents,  new  concepts  which.  If  put  to 
use,  might  cure  the  blight  and  bring  a  bet- 
ter life. 

There  was  a  moment  of  hesitation  In  the 
Nation,  as  many  were  reluctant  to  reach  for 
the  new  and  better  life  because  to  do  so 
meant  letting  go  what  was  familiar  even 
though  undesirable. 

la  this  climate,  an  American  poet,  Edward 
Arlington  Robinson,  wrote  three  lines  which 
say  as  much  about  Americans  now  as  about 
our  countrymen  when  the  centur.  began, 
"We  lack  the  courage  to  be  where  we  are — 
We  love  too  much  to  travel  on  old  roads. 
To  triumph  on  old  fields." 

We  have  come  to  such  a  time  again  today. 

For  you — and  your  500.000  fellow  members 
of  the  class  of  1963 — this  is  the  most  impor- 
tant fact  facing  you  In  your  graduation  year. 

There  Is  much  all  about  us  In  American 
life  with  which  we  are  dissatisfied.  At  the 
same  time,  all  of  us  sense — even  If  we  do  not 
clearly  and  fully  understand — that  we  have 
new  capabilities,  new  talents,  new  genius. 

But  we  are  not  yet  reaching  for  the  new. 
We  are  not  yet  bringing  our  greater  abilities 
to  bear  on  meeting  our  greater  needs.  We 
dwell  on  our  least  weakness  at  the  moment 
of  our  greatest  strength.  We  are  more  mas- 
ters of  the  future  than  of  the  past  but  we 
allow  the  hand  of  the  past  to  rest  heavily 
upon  us. 

"We  lack  the  courage  to  be  where  we  are — 

We  love  too  much  to  travel  on  old  roads. 

To  triumph  on  old  fields." 

We  stand  today  nearer  the  three -quarter 
mark  of  the  20th  centtiry  than  to  the  mid- 
point of  the  century.  While  we  have  hardly 
digested  the  1950's,  the  1970'b  and  the  1980's 
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ar«  being  placed  before  us.  Much  more  than 
we  realize,  the  dimensions  of  America  are 
chan^ng — and  the  dimensions  of  our  domes- 
tic responsibilities  are  changed  accordingly. 
Today  there  are  180  million  of  us. 
Before  most  of  you  become  40.  there  will 
be  280  million  of  us. 

By  1980  you  will  be  living  In  a  nation  of 
100  million  more  Americans  than  when  you 
were  born. 

What  we  most  need  to  realize  Is  that  these 
relatives  of  ours — and  the  responsibilities 
they  bring  with  them — are  not  awaiting  our 
convenience  to  arrive.  We  don't  have  a 
month  or  a  year  or  a  quarter  century  to 
straighten  the  house  and  get  the  guest  room 
In  order.  Our  future  is  coming  in  on  the 
afternoon  train  and  plane — today  and  every 
day. 

Our  population  over  65  Increases  by  1.000 
every  diy  Our  population  of  IS-year-olds 
Increases  by  20.000  every  week.  Our  need 
for  new  Jobs  Increases  by  more  than  200.000 
every  month.  Our  school  enrollment  grows 
by  nearly  15  million  every  year. 

Our  challenge,  our  responsibility,  our 
American  future  is  here — now.  Our  choice 
is  not  when  we  act — our  only  choice  Is  what 
we  do. 

In  the  early  1900"a— during  the  period  I 
have  mentioned — one  of  the  national  maga- 
Elnes  made  the  observation,  "To  stay  where 
you  are  In  this  country,  you  have  to  keep 
moving."     Times  have   not  changed. 

When  Americans  aren't  talking  politics, 
there  Is  very  little  difference  among  us  about 
the  kind  of  life  we  want  In  this  country 
for  all  of  our  people.  We  don't  want  slums 
and  sweatshops  We  don't  want  poorhouses 
and  potters'  fields.  We  may  not  want  the 
other  fellow  to  be  richer  than  we  are  but  we 
don't  really  want  anyone  to  be  poor  or  sick 
or  unemployed  or  denied  Justice  and  oppor- 
tunity because  of  his  color  and  his  creed 
But  If  260  million  Americans  are  going  to 
stay  where  180  million  of  us  are  now.  we  have 
to  keep  moving. 

The  question  Is  do  our  public  programs 
and  private  attitudes  and  social  patterns  per- 
mit us  to  move  as  we  must — or  Is  the  hand 
of  the  past  resting  too  heavily  upon  us? 

In  our  public  programs,  a  nation  at  the 
threshold  of  the  21st  century  Is  In  many  sec- 
tors bound  to  policies,  practices,  and  concepts 
originated  In  and  fey  the  late  19th  century 
or  very  early  20th  century. 

This  Is  true  of  our  Federal  laws  governing 
competition,  credit,  banking,  transportation. 
regT-ilatlon  of  monopoly,  and  other  areas.  It 
Is  true  of  our  local  tax  structures  supporting 
public  education — the  costs  of  which  have 
Increased  a  hundredfold  since  1900. 

As  every  automobile  owner  knows,  our 
cities — where  three-fourths  of  the  people 
live — are  still  bu'lt  around  street  patterns 
laid  out  before  the  automobile  for  the  con- 
venience of  horses  and  mules. 

Much  this  same  pattern  Is  present  In  our 
private  sector — In  Industry.  commerce, 
finance,  labor,  all  asp>ects  of  our  society.  We 
have  not  merely  preserved  the  past,  we  have 
embalmed  It  and  are  keeping  It  In  our 
parlor. 

At  today's  pace,  the  sum  of  human  knowl- 
edge Is  being  doubled  every  decade  On  a 
relative  basis,  the  class  of  1963  may  well  be 
three  centuries  of  learning  ahead  of  the 
class  of  1933.  But  we  are  asking  a  gen- 
eration capable  of  going  to  the  moon  to 
live  In  a  world  ordered  and  fixed  by  gen- 
erations which  scarely  knew  the  model  T — 
and  that  makes  no  real  sense. 

"We  love  too  much  to  travel  on  old  roads. 
to  triumph  op.  old  fields  " 

Throughout  the  lifetime  of  your  class  of 
1963.  the  eyes  of  America  have  been  turned 
to  the  horizons  oX  the  world.  The  day  has 
not  come — the  day  will  never  come  again — 
when  we  can  look  the  other  way.     Isolation 


Ls  dead    A  resp)onslble  nation  has  burled  It — 
forevermore. 

In  going  out  Into  the  world,  we  carried 
much  that  Is  good  with  us — high  Ideals,  noble 
goals,  a  deeply  rooted  sense  of  purpose  But 
for  having  gone,  we  have  much  more  now 
with  which  to  enrich  our  own  society — more 
maturity,  more  wisdom,  more  faith  in  our- 
selves, more  dedication  to  our  system  These 
capabilities  we  must  put  to  work. 

But  since  the  1930'8.  we  have  not  had  the 
time  or  taken  the  time  to  make  a  con- 
certed effort  toward  enriching  and  Improv- 
ing our  own  national  life  nt  home.  It  Is 
difficult  to  believe  that  we  could  not  today 
Improve  upon  the  work  done  30  years  ago. 

Our  Nation  now  Is  strong — the  strongest  In 
the  world.  Our  people  have  never  been  so 
universally  well  educated.  The  differences 
In  ability  and  talent  among  our  regions  has 
never  been  so  small.  As  a  people  and  as  a 
nation,  we  have  capacities  we  did  not  have 
when  last  we  were  doing  our  domestic  home- 
work. 

We  have  lived  through  times  of  awful 
dread.  We  have  groped  our  way  toward  free 
world  unity  along  the  overhanging  ledge  of 
nuclear  war  That  peril  has  not  ended — nor 
will  It  end  soon. 

Our  enemies  abroad  are  Implacable  The 
destructive  elements  of  hate  and  suspicion 
among  us  at  home  are  relentless.  We  must 
not  underestimate  either  danger — nor  com- 
promise with  either,   nor  app)ease  either. 

America  will  neither  be  pulverized  by  Com- 
munists nor  demoralized  by  extremists. 
America  will  still  be  thriving  when  the  last 
chains  of  communism  have  rusted  Into  dust. 

Americans  know  this.  In  this  springtime 
of  1963,  the  American  spirit  Is  not  cowering 
In  terror  or  quaking  with  doubt.  There  Is  an 
unmistakable  quickening  In  the  forward 
stride  of  a  confident  nation  and  a  con- 
fident people.  It  Is  not  coincidence  that  this 
comes   as   we   attend    to   our   homework. 

We  have  done  our  homework  on  space. 
We  have  come  from  far  behind  In  space  to 
shake  off  the  needless  anxiety  produced  by 
pa=t  neglect  We  are  doing  our  homework 
on  governmental  reform.  We  are  attending 
to  the  reform  required  of  our  outmoded  and 
out-of-date  Federal  revenue  policies.  We 
are  applying  ourselves  more  energetlcsdly  to 
the  problem  In  the  lives  of  our  people — and 
the  hand  of  the  past  Is  resting  less  heavily 
upon  us. 

The  lesson  Is  Inescapable — Just  as  the  pros- 
pect for  the  future  Is  unmistakable.  A 
stronger  America,  a  wiser  America,  a  more 
capable  America  will,  by  broadening  the 
horizons  of  home,  add  to  Its  strength  to  lead 
freedom  toward  broader  horizons  In  the 
world. 

Tou  of  the  cla£s  of  1963  will  not  be  a  stay- 
at-home  generation  or  a  runaway  generation. 
The  world  will  be  your  home  and  you  will 
do  Its  work  everywhere.  But  It  Is  possible 
to  believe  you  will  have  a  special  part  In  a 
new  age  for  your  own  country — an  age  when 
a  mature,  wiser,  responsible  America  will  ful- 
fill Its  finest  hour. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  Icnow  that  the  Senator  from 
Minne.sota  has  placed  In  the  Record  the 
truly  great  speech  delivered  by  Vice 
President  Johnson  at  Gettysburg  on 
Memorial  Day  I  had  planned  to  place 
the  speech  In  the  Record  later  today,  but 
I  am  delighted  to  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  now  In  having  it  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Few  really  great  speeches  are  delivered 
In  any  year.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
speech  delivered  by  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  at  Gettysburg  on  Me- 
morial Day  is  the  greatest  speech  on  the 
civil  rights  Issue  that  has  been  deJlvered 


in  this  country  in  the  last  quarter 
century. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  could  not  pay  a  higher 
or  more  deserved  tribute  to  Uie  Vice 
President's  speech  than  that.  It  will  go 
down  in  American  oratorical  history. 

As  is  always  the  case  in  any  period  of 
time,  when  the  compilation  of  great 
speeches  of  this  particular  period  is  pub- 
lished, the  speech  delivered  by  the  Vice 
President  at  Gettysburg  on  the  civil 
rights  issue  will  be  an  important  one  in 
such  a  compilation. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  T  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  the  distinguished  Senar^or  from 
Oregon.  I.  too.  read  the  very  moving 
speech  delivered  by  Vice  President  John- 
son at  Gettysburg.  I  wholeheartedly 
concur  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  two  Senators.  The  speech  will  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  the  truly  great 
speeches  of  our  time. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  and  withdrawing  the  nom- 
inations of  Archie  N  Haln,  to  be  post- 
master at  Wellington,  Colo  .  and  Jay  H. 
Woolhlser.  to  be  postmaster  at  Three 
Bridges.  NJ.;  which  nominating 
messages  were  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committees. 

•  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  SYMINGTON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on   Armed   Services: 

Brockway  McMillan,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Lee  Loevlnger.  of  Minnesota,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 
Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  report 
favorably  the  nominations  of  10  Rag  and 
general  oCBcers  in  the  Army,  Navy.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Air  Force  to  be  retired, 
and  53  nominations  of  flag  and  general 
ofBcers  for  appointments  and  promo- 
tions In  the  Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps. 


and  Air  Force.  I  ask  that  these  names  be 
placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  will  be  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  aa  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  California. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

William  H.  Klenke,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  Marine  Corps; 

Lt.  Gen.  John  Lawrence  Ryan,  Jr.,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  US. 
Army),  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list,  In 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 

Lt  Gen.  Theodore  William  Parker,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Anny),  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  to  serve  in  the  grade  of  general; 

MaJ.  Gens.  Harold  Keith  Johnson,  Army  of 
the  United  States,  and  Crelghton  William 
Abrams,  Jr.,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadiers  general.  U.S.  Army),  to  be  as- 
signed to  positions  of  Importance  and  re- 
sponsibility designated  by  the  President,  to 
serve  In  the  grades  of  lieutenants  general; 

Lt.  Gen.  Edward  W.  Snedeker.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  when  retired,  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 

MaJ  Gen  Frederick  L.  Wieseman.  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  for  commands  and  other  duties 
determined  by  the  President,  to  serve  In  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general; 

Gen.  Samuel  E.  Anderson  (major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  sun- 
dry other  ofllcerB.  to  be  placed  on  the  retired 
lUt; 

Vice  Adm  George  P.  Beardsley.  U.S.  Navy, 
to  have  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  on  the  re- 
tired list; 

James  W  Kelly,  of  the  Chaplain  Corps  of 
the  Regular  Navy,  for  permanent  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral;  and 

Brig  Gen.  John  Farnsworth  Smoller.  U.S. 
Army,  and  sundry  other  officers,  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  re- 
port favorably  the  nominations  of  ap- 
proximately 10,000  oflBcers.  for  promo- 
tions and  appointments  in  the  Army. 
Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force,  in 
grades  of  colonel  and  commander,  and 
below.  Since  these  names  have  already 
been  printed  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  ordered  to  He  on  the  Secretary's  desk, 
for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  California. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Elmond  H.  Abbott,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Air  Force; 

Michael  W.  Acker,  and  sundry  other  officers' 
for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Air  Force; 

Robert  O  Beals,  Jr..  and  sundry  other  grad- 
uates from  the  Navy  Enlisted  Scientific 
Education  program,  for  assignment  In  the 
Navy; 

John  Z  Flchtner,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States; 

Louis  N.  Anclaux,  and  sundry  other  grad- 
uates from  the  Navy  EnlUted  Scientific  Edu- 
cation program,  for  assignment  in  the  Navy; 

Oliver  K  Jones,  for  reappointment  to  the 
active  list  of  the  Regular  Air  Force,  from  the 
temporary  disability  retired  list; 

Michael  R  Caporale,  Jr.,  and  simdry  other 
persons,  for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air 
Force;  and 

James  R  Moyers,  and  sundry  other  Naval 
Reserve  officers,  for  permanent  assignment  In 
the  Navy. 


DEPUTY  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  J.  Crockett,  of  Nebraska, 
to  be  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


AMBASSADOR 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Robert  C.  Strong,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class 
1.  to  be  Ambassador  Extrtwrdinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Iraq 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senate  still  in  the  morning  hour"' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  still  in  the  morning  hour. 


IMPORTATION  OF  CANADIAN  LUM- 
BER ABOARD  FOREIGN-FLAG 
VESSELS 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  a 
flood  of  Canadian  lumber  continues  to 
arrive  in  U.S.  Atlantic  coast  ports  aboard 
foreign-flag  vessels.  Records  of  water- 
borne  shipments  from  British  Columbia 
reveal  that  our  northern  neighbors  are 
moving  lumber  in  record  quantities  into 
this  domestic  market.  British  Colum- 
bia shipments  of  more  than  93  million 
board  feet  in  April  brought  the  4-month 
Canadian  total  to  378  million  board  feet, 
compared  to  376  million  board  feet  in 
the  same  period  last  year. 

Meanwhile,  cargo  mills  of  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  and  California  shipped  57 
million  board  feet  to  the  Atlantic  mar- 
ket in  April,  for  a  4 -month  total  of  165 
million  board  feet,  compared  to  177  mil- 
lion board  feet  a  year  ago.  The  4-month 
figure  for  Canadian  shipments  Is  the 
largest  ever  moved  by  water  to  the  At- 
lantic coast  market.  The  4-month  total 
for  U.S.  west  coast  cargo  mills  is  the 
lowest  since  the  wartime  suspension  of 
lumber  shipments  during  World  War  n. 

The  big  upturn  in  British  Columbia 
shipments  and  the  dropoff  in  west  coast 
shipments  coincides  with  the  lowering  of 
foreign  charter  rates  to  Canadian  ship- 
pers, while  U.S.  merchant  marine  rates 
to  west  coast  shippers  have  remained 
fixed.  Tills  shipping  cost  difference, 
which  has  the  effect  of  a  tariff  against 


west  coast  shippers  in  our  domestic  mar- 
ket, averages  $12  to  $14  per  thousand 
board  feet. 

Mr.  President,  I  cite  these  figures  to 
Illustrate  the  basis  on  which  members 
of  the  52d  Legislative  Assembly  of  Ore- 
gon recently  made  a  decision  to  adopt 
House  Joint  Memorial  16.  This  memo- 
rial urges  that  the  Congress  and  the 
President  give  immediate  attention  to 
placement  of  the  lumber  industry  of  the 
United  States  on  an  equitable  and  com- 
petitive basis  with  foreign  manufactur- 
ers. Also,  the  memorial  requests  that 
the  Congress  enact  legislation  suspend- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1920.  the  so-called  Jones  Act. 
with  respect  to  the  intercoastal  trans- 
portation of  lumber.  Some  weeks  ago, 
I  introduced  S.  1050.  a  bill  which  would 
give  effect  to  the  action  requested  by 
the  Oregon  Legislature. 

On  behalf  of  my  senior  colleague  IMr. 
Morse]  and  myself.  I  ask  consent  for  the 
text  of  House  Joint  Memorial  16  to  be 
included  in  the  Record,  with  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
memorial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Memorial  16 
To   His   Excellency   the   Honorable   John   F. 
Kennedy,  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  Congress  assembled: 
We,  your  memorialists,  the  52d  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in  legisla- 
tive session  assembled,  most  respectfully  rep- 
resent as  follows: 

"Whereas  there  Is  no  shortage  of  timber 
for  the  production  of  lumber  and  related 
Items  In  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  a  need  to  Increase  the 
cut  from  overmature  forests  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive loss  from  decay,  disease  and  other 
causes;  and 

"Whereas  U.S.  lumber  manufacturing  firms 
pay  the  highest  wages  and  provide  working 
conditions  equal  to  or  better  than  similar 
firms  in  other  countries;  and 

"Whereas  Itimber  manufacturing  flrma  in 
the  United  States  are  losing  their  home  mar- 
kets to  foreign  firms,  especially  Canada,  due 
to  advantages  such  as  depreciated  currency, 
low  stumpage  rates,  noncompetitive  bidding, 
less  costly  and  restrictive  forest  practices, 
lower  wage  rates,  high  tariff  rates  on  limiber 
shipped  to  Canada,  low  charter  rates  for 
coastal  and  intercoastal  shipping,  and  co- 
operative government;  and 

"Whereas  lumber  Importe  from  Canada 
are  Increasing  yearly  at  an  alarming  rate 
and  now  constitute  about  one-sixth  of  the 
annual  consumption  of  lumber  In  the 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas  unemployment  In  the  lumber 
Industry  of  the  United  States  Is  increasing 
With  resultant  loss  of  wages  to  the  worker.s. 
loss  of  taxes  and  income  to  taxing  bodies 
and  communities:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Oregon: 

"(1)  That  the  Congress  and  President  of 
the  United  States  are  respectfully  petitioned 
to  give  immediate  attention  to,  and  request 
action  necessary  to,  placement  of  the  lumber 
industry  of  the  United  States  on  an  equi- 
table and  competitive  basis  with  foreign  man- 
ufacturers through  the  use  of  a  quota 
system  or  other  means,  including  the  require- 
ment that  Imported  lumber  be  marked  to 
show  the  country  of  origin,  to  the  end  that 
domestic  manufacturers  are  not  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  with  resultant  loss  of  markets. 
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rvducUon  of  employment,  loss  of  taxes  and 
dctarlorfttlon  of  commuxUUM. 

"(2)  Th*t  tHe  Congress  of  the  Untied 
States  is  memorialized  to  enact  leglsIaUon 
suspending  tbe  prorlslons  of  section  37  of 


June  ^ 


character  of  the  issue  as  well  aa  Ita  con- 
stitutional character,  and  that  we  can- 
not allow   ourselves  to  be  swayed,  de- 

tenrd.  or  intimidated  by  the  fact  that  it ^^ 

the"  icerehant  icarine  Act.   1830   (4«  VAC.     *^U  be  a  long,  hard  session  and  that  the     understand  the  despair  which  surrouc^ 
•aS).  with  respM^  to  the  intspcosatai  trans-     Issue  will  be  bitterly  fought.     Tempers     a  people  who  for  100  years  have  notbelw 

may  flare.    People  may  become  Irritated     able  to  realize  and  enjoy  their  funrfT 
and  annoyed.     Neither  the  country  nor     '  '     ■  '  '  ■ 


the  pride  of  our  Nation— not  only  in  tin 
South,  but  in  the  North.  The  issue  ta 
deeply  troubling  to  many  of  us.  We  aD 
may  not  a«ree.  but  we  all  can  certain!. 
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portatlon  of  lumber 

"(S>  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  send 
copies  of  this  meizKU-lal  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  each  memb«r  of 
the  Oregon  congressional  delefrstton  " 
HowxLL    ArPTjjro.   Jr.. 

Secretary  of  State. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 


the  Negroes  can  longer  tolerate  the  situ- 
ation. 

We  know  that  the  issue  must  be  dealt 
with  in  the  Congress. 

Now  that  the  issue  has  boiled  up  to 
become  the  number  one  issue.  Congress 
must  deal  with  it.  I  hope  very  much 
that  my  colleagues  will  be  understand- 


mental  rights  as  Americans.  At  long 
last  the  issue  has  broken  loose  beyond  the 
bounds  of  containment.  Now  is  the  time 
to  deal  with  it. 


Mr. 


PILSEN  UPRISING 
DOUGLAS.     Mr    President,  last 


Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President.  I  think   ,who.  because  of  the  things  that  we  do 


ing  of  those  like  myself  and  many  others     Saturday  marked  the  10th  anniversary 


even  a  casual  reading  of  the  press  of  to- 
day will  indicate  that  topic  A,  major  na- 
tional issue  A.  Is  now  that  of  civil  rights. 
One  hundred  years  after  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  is.  I  think,  high  time 
that  this  should  be  the  case. 

For  many  yean  I  have  participated  in 
this  struggle :  and  I  am  in  it  now  in  many 
details.  I  say  a  few  words  on  this  sub- 
ject today  only  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  issue  Is  now  becoming  critical 
and  that  therefore  we  should  have  it  in 
focus  in  its  totality. 

I  understand  that  the  President  will 
send  to  us  a  message  aslting  for  civil 
rights  legislation  far  greater  in  conse- 
quence than  the  three  measures — one 
dealing  with  voting,  one  dealing  with  de- 
segregation in  public  schools,  and  one 
dealing  with  extension  of  the  US.  Civil 
Rights  Commission— which  he  thought 
adequate  for  us  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Congress.  It  is  high  time  that  he  did 
so.  Mr.  President,  for  many  of  us  were 
very  critical  of  the  inadequacy  of  those 
measures. 

The  members  of  my  party  In  the  Sen- 
ate are  having  a  conference  tomorrow 
morning  to  discuss  their  policy  on  the 
burning  issue  of  civil  rights.  States  find 
their  governmental  machinery  and  their 
consciences  sorely  tried  by  the  determi- 
nation of  their  Negro  citl2ens  no  longer 
to  accept  second-class  stattis. 

I  speak  today  only  to  add  emphasis 
on  this  matter,  because  the  national 
issue  before  us  so  deeply  troubles  the 
conscience  of  America  that  it  is  an  acid 
test  of  our  desires  and  commitments  un- 
der the  Constitution.  It  Is  also  an  acid 
test  of  our  capability  for  leading  the 
world.  This  Is  all  too  little  noted.  We 
have  the  power  and  the  Influence  to 
lead;  the  question  Is  whether  we  have 
the  moral  weight  and  the  moral  probity 
to  do  it.    This  issue  raises  that  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  year. 
1963,  is  the  year  when  major  civil  rights 
legislation  should  be  passed.  Each  of 
our  parties,  the  President  and  the  coun- 
try must  understand  that  If  we  under- 
take a  commitment.  It  may  very  well, 
as  the  very  distinguished  deputy  majority 
leader  said  the  other  day,  extend  the 
present  session  of  Congress  perhaps  to 
the  end  of  the  year.  I  can  never  look  at 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  friend. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] . 
without  having  ring  in  my  ears  the  words 
he  has  uttered  here  so  often:  Our  duty 
Is  to  do  the  Job.  no  matter  how  locig  it 
takes.    So  today  I  emphasize  the  moral 


and  advocate,  are  committed  to  the 
struggle.  But  I  am  convinced  in  the 
deepest  good  conscience  that  the  issue 
must  be  fought  now.  for  if  we  do  not 
flght  it  now.  we  shall  seriously  Jeopard- 
ize both  the  domestic  trnnquillity  and  the 
International  peace  leadership  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  am  glad  that  he  plans  tomorrow 
to  have  the  conference  on  civil  rights 
legislation  to  which  he  has  referred.  In 
the  two  great  parties  there  Is  a  vehicle 
for  the  expression  of  points  of  view  of 
the  members  of  each  party  in  relation  to 
the  pledges  that  the  parties  made  in 
their  1960  platforms. 

After  the  Senator  from  Ohio  speaks. 
I  shall  introduce  one  civil  rights  bill.  I 
shall  introduce  others  later.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  at  least  keep  pace  with  the 
courts,  for.  in  my  Judgment,  the  courts 
have  led  the  way.  We  In  the  Congre.^s 
have  failed  to  fulfill  our  obligations.  We 
know  some  of  the  barriers  that  must  be 
overcome  in  connection  with  the  adop- 
tion of  a  legislative  program  that  woiild 
have  the  effect  of  delivering  for  the  first 
time  to  the  Negroes  of  America  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  for  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  100 
years  after  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation, has  never  been  delivered  to  the 
Negroes  of  America.  The  white  people 
of  America  have  kept  it  locked  up  and 
away  from  the  Negroes. 

The  Senator  has  talked  about  fighting 
the  issue  out  on  the  fioors  of  the  Con- 
gress between  now  and  the  end  of  this 
session.  We  had  better  flght  it  out  on 
the  floors  of  Congress  rather  than  have 
it  fought  out  in  the  streets  of  the  cities 
of  America. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  his  support.  We  have  been  friends 
for  years,  and  I  do  not  think  we  are  ever 
more  deeply  locked  in  association  than 
in  relation  to  matters  of  the  very  char- 
acter of  which  we  are  speaking.  When 
the  Senator  speaks  of  disorders  in  the 
streets  of  the  cities  of  America.  I  assure 
my  colleague  that  what  is  so  deeply 
troubling  to  all  of  us  is  that  he  is  not 
speaking  alone  of  the  southern  cities,  but 
the  most  populous  cities  of  our  Nation — 


of  the  heroic  revolt  of  the  people  of  Pi]. 
sen,  Czechoslovakia,  against  the  tyran- 
nical Communist  regime.  The  Pilsen  up- 
rising which  flared  up  on  June  1.  1953 
was  led  by  the  workers  of  the  Skoda 
plant  and  was  the  first  revolutionary  up- 
rising of  the  workers  against  Commu- 
nist tyranny  in  the  captive  nations.  The 
fact  that  this  uprising  originated  among 
and  was  led  by  workers  once  again  con- 
firmed Masaryk's  statement  that  Com- 
munist dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
is  in  fact,  dictatorship  over  the  prole- 
tariat. 

On  the  morning  of  June  1,  workers 
left  the  Skoda  plant  and  started  their 
march  through  the  streets  of  PiUen 
where  they  were  joined  by  workers  from 
other  plants  and  by  the  citizens  of  the 
city.  What  had  begun  as  a  protest  of 
workers  against  a  currency  reform  was 
quickly  transformed  Into  an  expression 
of  general  disgust  of  the  people  with  the 
Communist  system  of  political  oppres- 
sion and  economic  exploitation  and  an 
open  flght  for  national  freedom  and  hu- 
man rights. 

The  people  trampled  on  the  picture 
of  Stalin,  displayed  the  American  fla«, 
and  swore  faithfulness  to  the  political 
heritage  of  Thomas  Masaryk  at  his  stat- 
ue. By  noon  Pilsen  was  free  but  com- 
pletely Isolated  and  unable  to  withstand 
the  brutal  attack  of  the  police  corps  and 
military  units  of  the  Prague  garrlsoa 
The  demands  of  the  people  for  freedom 
and  bread  were  met  with  the  murderous 
fire  of  machine  guns. 

On  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  memo- 
rable and  at  the  same  time  tragic  upris- 
ing at  Pilsen.  the  political  tensions  and 
unrest  within  Czechoslovakia  are  once 
again  becoming  apparent  to  the  outside 
world.  Prominent  party  leaders  have 
been  demoted  and  courageous  criticisms 
of  present  conditions  by  writers  and 
poets  have  appeared.  In  addition.  anti- 
Communist  and  anti-Soviet  demonstra- 
tions were  conducted  on  May  Day  by  a 
group  of  students  In  Prague.  Pressures 
for  improvement  and  change  are  grow- 
ing and  serious  doubts  have  been  raised 
about  the  Communist  regime's  control 
of  Czechoslovakia.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
brave  people  of  Pilsen  on  the  occasion  of 
thr'  anniver.'^ary  of  thrlr  heroic  uprising 
and  to  all  of  the  people  of  Czecho- 
slovakia who  will  never  resign  themselves 
to  the  tyrarmical  regimes  of  Communist 
dictatorship  and  Soviet  Imperialism  and 
who  continually  aspire  to  regain  their 
political  freedoms  and  human  dignity. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  under 
Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  enjoys  an  enviable 
status  in  the  thinking  of  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans. It  has  withstood  assault  from 
lesser  flgures  for  many  years.  I  was  par- 
ticularly happy  to  see  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  in  an  editorial  of  May  11,  take 
note  of  Mr.  Hoover's  guiding  genius  as 
head  of  the  Bureau.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  editorial  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

J    Edgar  Hoovers  40th  Anniversary 

J.  Edgar  Hoover's  name  le  synonymous 
with  the  Initials  FBI — Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. It's  also  a  snarl  to  the  arch- 
enemies of  the  United  States  and  an  Incan- 
tation to  kids  who  play  cops-and-robbers. 
It  has  been  for  40  years. 

Hoover's  appointment  was  a  stroke  of 
national  good  fortune  that  has  spanned  six 
Presidential  admlnlstratlona.  Under  his  ex- 
ecutive tutelage,  the  FBI  leaped  from  an  ob- 
scure bureau  of  the  Justice  Department  with 
a  few  hundred  agents  to  a  sprawling  but 
highly  efficient  network  of  more  than  6,000 
8p>eclal  agents. 

Along  with  his  genius  and  dedication. 
Hoover  brought  glamoiu  to  his  law-enforce- 
ment body  The  FBI  belongs  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  It  Is  politics-free  and  Its  notable 
record  of  duty  engenders  high  respect  for 
the  law. 


DEDICATION  OF  GENERAL  MIHAIL- 
OVICH  MEMORIAL  HOME  IN  CHI- 
CAGO. ILL..  ON  MAY  31.  1963 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  a  dedication  ceremony  took 
placeonMay  31.  1963.  The  former  guer- 
rilla soldiers  of  the  Yugoslav  Army  in 
the  homeland  during  World  War  n  dedi- 
cated national  committee  headquarters 
to  the  name  of  their  wartime  leader  and 
supreme  commander.  General  of  the 
Army  Draza  Mihailovich.  the  man  who 
was  the  first  guerrilla  leader  in  then 
conquered  Europe:  the  man  who  was 
described  in  America  as  "Balkan  eagle," 
"The  Robin  Hood  of  Serbia,"  and  the 
"white  hope." 

The  significance  of  the  contribution  by 
General  Mihailovich  and  his  forces  for 
the  delayed  German  military  operations 
and  of  the  final  victorj-  of  our  Nation  in 
World  War  II,  as  well  as  the  tragic  con- 
sequences of  his  abandonment  by  the 
Western  democracies  undoubtedly  justi- 
fies my  commemoration  of  this  great 
hero  and  martyr  today.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  present 
administration,  will  discuss  in  the  near 
future  once  again  the  question  of  the 
most-favored-nation  clause  for  the  Com- 
munist regime  of  todays  Yugoslavia. 
Consequently,  this  intention  of  mine 
does  not  seem  only  justified;  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  logical  consequence  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  Member  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

History  Is  a  teacher  of  peoples,  says  a 
very  old  proverb.  With  respect  to  this 
philosophy  and  the  case  of  General  Mi- 
hailovich, It  seems  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain whether  we,  of  the  free  world  and 


the  United  States  as  Its  leader,  have 
learned  something  from  the  tragedy  of 
General  Mihailovich.  our  stanchest  ally 
of  the  war  period.  With  deep  regret, 
my  answer,  like  that  of  all  those  worried 
for  the  future  of  democracy,  must  be  in 
the  negative.  And,  by  commemorating 
General  Mihailovich  today,  let  me  prove 
this  regrettable  conclusion  in  the  most 
concise  way. 

Like  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle  2  years 
earlier,  thus  General  Mihailovich  in 
April  1941,  when  his  own  government  and 
general  staCf  accepted  the  capitulation 
to  Hitler's  hordes.  General  Mihailovich 
like  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae  had  to  say: 

Capitulation?  I  do  not  know  what  capitu- 
lation Is.  I  have  served  in  the  army  for 
many  years,  but  I  never  heard  this  word. 

All  Allied  commanders  without  ex- 
ception have  had  only  praise  for  General 
Mihailovich  and  his  daring  men,  as 
President  Roosevelt  called  them.  Let  me 
mention  here  only  the  most  famous  of 
them — Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  then  the 
Allied  Supreme  Commander;  Field  Mar- 
shal Alan  Brook;  Air  Marshal  Tedder; 
General  Auchinleck;  Admiral  Harwood; 
Gen.  Chailes  de  Gaulle. 

However,  the  highest  praise  and  ad- 
mission regarding  the  value  of  his  role 
and  contribution  was  given  by  Hitler 
himself  by  saying: 

Having  In  view  the  danger  contained  in 
MlhaUovlch'B  movement.  I  have  already,  In 
anticipation  of  all  eventualities.  Issued  or- 
ders for  the  destruction  of  all  his  supporters 
on  the  territory  occupied  by  my  troops.  The 
liquidation  of  Mlhallovlch's  movement  at 
the  present  time  will  no  longer  be  an  easy 
matter  because  of  the  forces  he  has  at  his 
disposal  (February  16,  1943). 

Although  such  orders  were  given  by 
Hitler,  and  alike  by  Mussolini,  General 
Mihailovich's  movement  was  not  de- 
stroyed. He  fought  and  persevered  al- 
though the  Allies  as  Mr.  Churchill  ad- 
mitted: 

We  were  not  able  to  send  any  aid  or  sup- 
plies except  a  few  droppings  from  airplanes. 

General  Mihailovich  never  ceased  to 
fight  and  to  help  our  military  plans 
against  the  occupiers.  And,  even  when 
abandoned  by  us  General  Mihailovich 
continued  to  save  our  airmen,  who  were 
brought  down  by  the  German  fiak-ar- 
tillery.  Many  hundreds  of  them  have  to 
thank  General  Mihailovich  and  his 
forces,  who  regardless  of  their  own  losses 
and  German  revenge  against  the  civihan 
population,  returned  these  hundreds  of 
American  sons  to  our  country. 

To  its  own  shame  and  sorrow  the 
Western  World  in  silence  accepted  the 
Communist  thesis  of  General  Mihailo- 
vich's crime.  But,  what  actually  was  the 
crime  of  this  courageous  warrior?  Col. 
Robert  H.  McDowell,  the  last  chief  of 
our  liaison  mission  in  General  Mihailo- 
vich's headquarters  testified  on  this  sub- 
ject as  follows: 

The  real  crime  of  which  General  MlhaUo- 
vkh  Is  accused  Is  that.  In  the  minds  of  80 
percent  of  the  Yugoslav  population,  he  be- 
came and  remains  the  symbol  of  the  simple, 
sturdy  Yugoslav  peasant  resistance  to  tyran- 
i.y.  foreign  and  domestic. 

For  this  crime,  and  for  this  crime 
alone  General  Mihailovich  was  slan- 
dered, persecuted,  tried,  sentenced,  and 
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murdered  by  his  and  our  adversaries  and 
enemies,  the  Communists  of  Yugoslavia. 

Mihailovich's  only  crime  was  that  he 
was  a  devoted  friend  of  the  West  and  an 
enemy  of  the  Communists. 

The  living  presence  of  Mihailovich 
alone  in  Yugoslavia  would  have  made  a 
Communist  government  impossible.  The 
people  inspired  by  this  hero  would  have 
routed  Tito  and  his  henchmen. 

A  frightening  crime  was  perpetrated 
against  this  legendary  hero  and  his  na- 
tive country  by  the  shortsightedness  of 
the  naive  leaders  of  the  Western  world. 
They  treated  Mihailovich  differently 
than  Communist  Tito — our  foe  and  the 
foe  of  Mihailovich.  As  David  Martin 
stated,  for  example: 

When  Lt.  Col.  William  Deakln  and  Brig. 
Pitzroy  MacLean  came  back  from  Tito's 
headquarters,  bringing  with  them  high 
eulogies  of  the  partisan  commander,  they 
were  permitted  to  make  public  statements 
to  the  British  press.  But  when  Colonel 
Bailey,  Colonel  Hudson,  Brigadier  Armstrong, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  British  mis- 
sion to  Mihailovich  returned  to  England, 
they  were  placed  under  quarantine.  In  the 
United  States,  Lt.  Col.  Louis  Huot  and  sev- 
eral other  oflBcers  who  were  sympathetic  to 
Tito  were  also  given  complete  freedom  ol 
speech.  But  when  Lt.  Col.  Albert  Seltz  and 
Capt.  Walter  Mansfield,  who  had  gone  Into 
Yugoslavia  to  report  on  Mihailovich,  re- 
turned to  Washington  In  early  1944,  not 
even  Members  of  the  House  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee  were  permitted  to  see  them 
(New  Leader  of  Apr.  13,  1946). 

Though  wronged  and  the  victim  of 
criminal  misconduct.  General  Mihailo- 
vich did  not  change  his  feelings  of  loyalty 
toward  this  country.  He  is  one  to  whom 
the  verse  of  Samuel  Butler  is  most  ap- 
plicable : 

For    loyalty    is    just    the    same. 
Whether  It  win  or  lose  the  game. 

The  wartime  leaders  of  the  Western 
World,  unfortunately,  have  chosen  to 
support  Communist  Tito,  and  not  Mi- 
hailovich. In  this  way  they  helped 
sovietization  of  Yugoslavia,  although 
Tito  assured  Mr.  Churchill  that  "as  he 
had  stated  publicly,  he  had  no  desire  to 
introduce  the  Communist  system  in 
Yugoslavia." 

What  happened  later  to  Yugoslavia  Is 
so  well  known  that  it  is  not  worthy  of 
repetition. 

Western  democracies  not  only  sup- 
ported Tito,  but  actually  saved  his  skin 
when  Germans  made  their  dessant  to 
Drvar  in  Bosnia  and  when  the  entire 
partisan  movement  was  on  the  brink  of 
total  destruction.  For  recognition  of 
such  protection  and  rescue  by  the  Brit- 
ish, Tito  secretly  left  for  Moscow  to 
receive  the  final  Instructions  from  his 
master  in  the  Kremlin.  Through  Mr. 
Churchill's  orders  Tito  received  during 
1944,  100,000  rifles;  over  50,000  light  ma- 
chlneguns  and  submachlneguns;  1,380 
mortars;  324,000  mortar  bombs;  336,000 
bombs;  over  97.5  million  rounds  of 
small  amis  ammunition;  700  wireless 
sets;  1,750,000  suits  of  battle  dress;  260.- 
000  pairs  of  boots — Pitzroy  McLean, 
"Escape  to  Adventure,"  page  359. 

Compare  the  above-mentioned  figures 
with  these  "few  droppings  from  air- 
planes" given  ^«E>' General  Mihailovich 
and  his  forces  during  the  entire  period 
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of  so-caned  assistance — from  May  1941 
to  December  1943. 

When  Tito  was  expeDed  from  the  Corn- 
inform,  we  then  hurried  to  sare  his  ckin 
and  his  terroristic  regime  over  the 
peoples  of  Yugoslavia.  Like  the  British 
during  the  war  after  they  supplied  Tito 
with  huge  quantities  of  war  material,  we 
were  very  much  disturbed  with  his  atti- 
tude and  statements  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference of  Belgrade.  This  reaction  of 
our  country  was  perfectly  normal  having 
in  mind  that  we  poured  practically  $2 
billion  of  economic  and  oiilltary  aid  to 
Tito,  then  finding  that  when  Communist 
Russia  violated  the  agreement  on  the 
test  treaty.  Tito— as  the  head  of  the  Bel- 
grade Conference  of  Neutral  Nations — 
uttered  not  one  word  against  what  Red 
Russia  had  done.  He  not  only  was  silent 
about  the  Soviet  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment made  with  the  United  States  about 
discontinuing  nuclear  tests,  but  he  went 
on  to  rub  salt  Into  the  wound  by  rallying 
the  neutrals  against  our  country. 

As  human  beings  we  all  make  errors 
but  we  should  not  be  permitted  to  justify 
previous  errors  with  new  and  similar 
ones. 

When  we  chose  Tito  and  abandoned 
Mihallovlch.  we  ofTended  the  virtue  of 
loyalty,  faithfulness,  and  justice,  and 
threw  our  lot  with  a  Communist  whose 
true  love  lies  not  with  the  United  States 
but  with  the  Communist  bloc.  More- 
over, if  we  committed  wrongs  against 
General  Mlhailovich  while  he  lived,  we 
should  not  compound  those  wrongs  by 
committing  new  offenses  against  his 
memory  and  ideals,  against  ourselves  and 
our  country. 

Prom  his  unknown  grave  General 
Mlhailovich  is  reminding  the  entire  free 
world,  and  especially  the  Members  of 
Congress  that  by  helping  Tito's  Commu- 
nist government,  we  are  helping  the  mas- 
ters In  the  Kremlin  prepare  the  final  de- 
feat of  democracies  and  the  victory  of 
communism. 

General  Mlhailovich  s  soldiers  and  fol- 
lowers, who  are  now  loyal  American  citi- 
zens, and  who  dedicated  the  General 
Mlhailovich  Memorial  Home  in  Chicago, 
are  to  be  especially  commended.  For 
they  laid  down  a  physical  and  most 
demonstrative  link  between  their  famous 
leader  and  supreme  commander,  a  great 
soldier  of  liberty,  with  the  spirit  and  soil 
of  this  country  of  liberty;  and  particu- 
larly because  the  General  Mlhailovich 
Memorial  Home  will  be  a  reminder  to 
future  American  generations  of  one  of 
our  most  loyal  allies. 

To  those  who  dedicated  the  memorial 
home  In  Chicago  to  the  noble  name  of 
their  wartime  leader  and  supreme  com- 
mander. I  wish  to  say  the  following: 

In  the  future  be  proud  as  you  were 
In  the  past  of  your  leader  and  supreme 
commander.  General  Mlhailovich.  Con- 
tli^ue  to  follow  his  way  as  you  did  In  the 
past,  and  be  sure  that  sooner  or  later  the 
injustice  he  suffered  will  be  corrected. 
History  corrects  its  errors  and  lifts  just 
men  out  of  their  graves.  An  old  soldier 
never  dies.  The  memory  of  General 
Mlhailovich.  gallant  warrior,  great  pa- 
triot, and  great  man,  will  live  eternally. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  AND  JKAN  ULEN 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  prmcipals  of 
a    distinguished    educational    achleve- 


Th«  vocabulmry  at  modern  art.  Mr«  uien 
aald.  la  "the  blggeat  hoax  of  all  time'— pu^ 
mumbo  Jumbo  that  people  believe  becam- 
they  don't  lma>w  what  It  means.  sam«  ai 
the  art.     If  a  picture  look*  like  a  blob  of 


There  have  been  times  over  the  years 
when  the  Ulens  felt  lonesome  In  theec  vlei»i 
but  they  say  things  are  looking  up.  People 
fire  catching  on;  the  wind's  bjg'lnnlrg  to 
change;   a  Rembrandt  brought  $2  3  million 

The  Ulen  exhibit — and  there  are  some  »m 
handsome  drawings — opens  with  a  previe* 
3  to  5  p  m.  today  and  will  be  on  view  through 
Mriy  12.  Works  are  moderately  priced.  Clr- 
cle  Gallery  Is  open  1  to  5  p.m.  dally  except 
Monday 


ment— Paul  Victor  Ulen  and  Jean  Orlgor    nothing,  don't  worry.  th«  thing  to  say  u 
Ulen,  husband  and  wife,  teachers  of  art    "Such  s«n*itivity.  such  depth,  such  feeun* 

at  the  West  Technical  High  School  In        t-v^—  *-—"  »^—    - —   -       ^ 

Cleveland.  Ohio,  who  this  month  are 
completing  40  years  of  exemplary  serv- 
ice to  their  community.  They  have  ex- 
celled as  educators  in  the  great  tradi- 
tion, revealing  to  many  the  quickening 
quality  of  distinction  In  the  arts.  Two 
htmdred  and  eighty  scholarship  awards 
attest  their  achievement.  Artists  and 
scholars  by  providence,  adepts  of  the 
Cleveland  School  of  Art  attending  the 
Slade  School,  University  of  London. 
1923  and  1928,  both  tolled  the  Laureate 
Bell.  Ably  they  have,  these  four  decades, 
fostered  and  presented  the  classic  tradi- 
tions of  cultural  thought  to  an  apprecia- 
tive audience.  Their  students  have  be- 
come artists,  educators,  and  curators: 
several  being  artists  of  international 
stature. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  Helen  Borsick,  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  another 
article  by  Marjorie  Schuster,  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  describing  further  the 
activities  of  this  remarkable  couple  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Cleveland   Plain   Dealer,  Apr.  28, 
1963] 
Art  Te.\cher£  Stage  Late  Show 
(By  Helen  Borsick) 
P.iul  and  Jean  men,  who  have  been  teach- 
ing ajt  for  40  years  and  are  about  to  retire, 
are    having   an   exhibit   of    oils,    watercolors 
and  drawings  In  Circle  Gallery.     It  Is  their 
first  major  show  and  so  Is  a  belated  debut. 
It  also  Is  a  kind  of  testament  to  a  point  of 
view,  with  respect  to  the  fine  draughtsman- 
ship,    observation    and     honesty     that     the 
Ulens    have    Impressed    upon    thousands    of 
students 

The  West  Technical  High  School  art  de- 
partment under  the  Ulens'  direction  has  be- 
come notable  both  for  the  high  level  of 
technical  proficiency  It  produces  generally 
and  for  the  achievements  of  Its  students. 

They  Include,  to  mention  a  few  in  com- 
mercial, fine  and  administrative  art  nnd 
teaching  here  Elmer  Novotny.  Charles 
Lakofsky.  Clarence  Van  Duzer.  Paul  Rlba. 
George  Dorsey,  Alan  and  Richard  Chlara. 
Leun.nrd  Becker.  Edward  Hennlng.  William 
Ward.  Robert  Wulde,  VVlUlam  McGUl,  Wil- 
liam Scheele. 

One  thing  the  Ulen  alumni  have  In  com- 
mon Is  that  they  worked  their  heads  off. 
bark  at  West  Tech  where  a  student  could 
maj:)r  In  and  give  half  his  time  to  art.  And 
while  there  certainly  were  philosophic 
asMes.  the  Ulens'  secret  In  turning  out  packs 
of  goxl  artists  was  4  years  of  steady  drUl 
In  drawing  aiid  painting,  lettering,  basic  de- 
sign. An  engineer.  Ulen  says  by  way  of 
analogy,  has  to  know  his  mathematics. 

Bedrock  In  the  Ulen  school  Is  a  frank 
distaste  for  contemporary — either  abstract  or 
no-obJect — art.  ("Oh,  It  has  possibilities  for 
bath  maU  and  such")  StudenU  with  an 
urge  to  experiment  are  told  they  can  do  as 
they   like — after   they   leave   West  Tech. 

The  Ulens  consider  contemporary  art  a 
dead  end  street  filled  with  imitators  of 
Imitators,  and  artists  who  have  Just  plain 
lost  the  way  And  the  public,  they  fear  has 
been  tricked 
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[From  the  Cleveland  Press,  May  2.  1963] 

Former   Students   To   Dine   and  Toast  thi 

Ulens,  Now   Leaving    West  Tech 

(By  MiU-Jorle  Schuster) 

Teachers  Paul  and  Jean  Ulen  are  expertt 
in  the  pleasant  art  of  togetherness. 

For  25  years  they've  taught  art  In  ad- 
Joining  classrooms  on  the  third  floor  of  West 
Tech  High  School. 

Now,  together,  they  are  about  to  retire  to 
a  life  oX  travel  and  painting  and  Just  rest- 
ing. 

Ulen,  West  Tech  art  department  head,  hu 
been  at  the  school  40  years.  His  wife  taught 
at  other  Cleveland  schools  before  her  hut- 
band  became  her  boas  at  West  Tech. 

M.iny  of  the  hundreds  of  students  they 
have  taught  wUl  honor  the  Ulena  Saturday 
at  a  tribute  dinner  In  Hotel  Sheraton-Cleve- 
land. 

"We  try  never  to  lose  track  of  any  of 
them,"  Ulen  said. 

This  semester  he  h;\a  140  students  and 
his  wife  70.  They  are  especially  proud  of 
the  fact  that  110  West  Tech  pupils  curreotly 
are  majoring  In  art.  But  commercial  art 
Jf)bs.  they  report,  are  scarcer  and  scarcer  Id 
the  Cleveland  area. 

In  style,  the  Ulena  themselves  are  tradi- 
tionalists. 

"Nature  Is  the  basis  of  all  art."  explained 
Mrs.  Ulen.  "Abstract  art  Is  a  hoax  and  • 
fad.  The  abstractionist*  have  run  them- 
selves Into  a  blind  alley." 

The  Ulens  used  to  show  many  of  their 
works  In  the  Cleveland  May  Show.  But  they 
don't  enter  it  any  more. 

"It's  tragic — only  a  craft  show  now."  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Ulen.  "Most  people  really  don't 
understand  the  abstractionists,  but  they're 
afraid  to  say  they  can't  really  see  the  mean- 
ing of  all  those  blobs  and  squlggles." 

They  are  showing  their  own  paintings  and 
drawings  through  May  12  in  a  special  exhibit 
at  the  Circle  Gallery,  Euclid  Avenue  and 
May  held  Road. 

The  Ulens  will  keep  their  home  at  15313 
Clifton  Boulevard,  Lakewood.  but  will  con- 
tinue to  spend  summers  In  Michigan. 

They'll  alro  travel  abroad  this  year,  mak- 
ing London  the  Juniplng-off  place  for  trips 
to  places  they've  never  seen — like  Egjjit  and 
Greece. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RUSSELL  R.  FAIR 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  de- 
voted public  servant.  Mr.  Russell  R. 
Pair  In  thi.=;  yrar  o.'  1963  will  retire  as 
superintendent  of  the  Richmond 
HeiErhts,  Ohio,  local  school  district 
Thlrty-flve  years  a?ro  he  wa.s  one  of  two 
teachers  In  the  Richmond  Heights  Vil- 
lage School  which  consisted  of  3  rooms 
and  50  pupils  in  grades  1  through  8. 

In  hi.s  service  to  Richmond  Heights,  he 
occupied  re.spectivcly  the  positions  of 
teacher,   principal,   and   superintendent. 


He  has  been  a  devoted,  diligent,   and 
efBcient  teacher  and  official. 

He  will  be  honored  by  his  fellow  citi- 
zens for  the  faithful  service  which  he 
gave  to  his  community  in  the  last  3*/^ 
decades.  He  will  be  remembered  ten- 
derly and  respectfully  by  the  pupils 
whom  he  taught  and  guided.  His  im- 
print upon  the  community  educationally, 
socially,  and  morally  will  be  his  perma- 
nent monument. 


THE  MORAL  LEADERSHIP  OF  AMER- 
ICAN RADIOLOGISTS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  In  this 
day  and  ape  when  there  seems  to  be  a 
feeling  among  the  people  that  when  a 
problem  arises  we  should  let  the  Govern- 
ment handle  it:  it  Is  most  refreshing  to 
have  come  across  a  desk  in  a  senatorial 
ofBce  a  program  devised  for  the  good  of 
all  Americans  by  private  enterprise. 

I  refer  to  the  education  program  which 
is  being  sponsored  in  many  communities 
throughout  the  United  States  by  the 
American  College  of  Radiology.  The 
American  College  of  Radiology  formed 
a  committee  on  radiologic  aspects  of  dis- 
aster planning  in  1962  with  the  purpwse 
of  preparing  radiologists  for  a  responsi- 
bility to  provide  expert  knowledge  of  ra- 
diation hazards  and  precautions  under 
emergent  conditions.  They  have  pre- 
pared kits  which  are  made  available  to 
radiologists  in  the  communities  of  the 
country.  Because  of  the  significance  of 
the  effort  which  this  group  expended 
they  have  been  Joined  in  that  effort  by 
both  the  Radiological  Society  of  North 
America  and  the  American  Roentgen  Ray 
Society. 

Through  a  series  of  formal  and  In- 
formal discussions,  the  Committee  on 
Radiologic  Aspects  of  Disaster  Planning 
of  the  American  College  of  Radiology 
has  digested  current  thinking  in  the 
fields  of  radiation  protection  and  civil 
defense  enabling  them  to  provide  a 
tightly  packed  kit  of  basic  information. 
With  this  material,  a  radiologist  should 
be  able  to  provide  a  highly  authoritative 
input  of  expert  knowledge  for  local  dis- 
aster planning  programs  In  almost  all  our 
communities.  This  can  be  done  through 
parent-teacher  assoclatioru,  church 
groups,  luncheon  groups,  and  any  other 
civic  minded  organizations  who  are  work- 
ing within  their  respective  communities 
to  educate  their  citizens  to  the  dangers 
which  would  exist  If  a  nuclear  war  should 
come  to  pass. 

In  addition,  much  of  the  material  will 
be  useful  in  evaluation  of  peacetime 
radiological  protection  factors  and  haz- 
ards. Several  items  available  to  these 
radiological  experts  make  for  useful  and 
Informative  luncheon  speeches  to  lay 
audiences  enabling  them  to  counteract 
many  unfounded  rumors  on  radiology. 

I  want  to  commend  this  fine  group  for 
its  leadership  In  this  highly  technical 
field.  All  Americans  can  be  proud  of 
the  American  College  of  Radiology 
because  it  saw  a  need  and  did  not  wait 
for  the  Government  to  come  forward  to 
meet  a  problem  so  real  in  this  world  in 
which  we  live  today.  I  am  especially 
proud  that  a  prominent  and  highly  tal- 
ented South  E>akota  radiologist  has  par- 


ticipated In  this  venture.  AH  South 
Dakotans  compliment  Dr.  James  P. 
Steele,  of  Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  for  the  lead- 
ership which  he  has  taken  In  this  field 
in  our  State  and  as  a  part  of  this  program 
for  all  radiologists  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  May  1962  Issue 
of  Radiology,  a  publication  of  the  Radio- 
logical Society  of  North  America,  there 
appeared  an  editorial  authored  by  Dr. 
Charles  G.  Campbell,  of  La  JoUa,  Calif., 
entitled  "The  Moral  Leadership  of  the 
American  Radiologist  in  a  Free  World's 
Hope  for  Survival."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  inserted  at 
this  point  with  my  remarks  and  I  com- 
mend it  for  the  reading  of  all  my 
colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Moral  Leadership  or  thk  Aiczbican 
Radiologist  in  a  Frek  World's  Hope  roR 
Survival 

(By  Charles  G.  Campbell,  MJD.) 

At  no  other  time  in  the  history  of  man 
have  so  many  presumably  Informed  i>eople 
in  a  free  society  such  as  oura  gone  peace- 
fully on  their  way  for  so  long  a  time,  with 
their  eyes  closed,  refusing  to  think,  talk,  or 
act  as  a  group  about  the  greatest  threat  of 
the  ages,  the  possible  annihilation  of  man. 
For  years — after  the  flrst  glimpse  ot  the  over- 
whelming dangers  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
the  realization  that  our  not-so-frlendly 
neighbors  now  possessed  these  same  horrible 
means  of  annihilation — we  have  either  (1) 
tried  not  to  think  about  It.  (2)  have  thought 
about  It  but  through  totally  false  assump- 
tions decided  that,  should  we  be  attacked, 
there  would  be  no  hope  for  survival,  (3)  have 
shrugged  It  off  as  another  complete  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Ooverrunent,  looking  to 
It  to  save  us  by  constructing  shelters  for  us 
all — "If  these  shelters  would  protect  us,  let 
them  take  care  of  us  and  build  them  for 
us"— or  (4)  have  taken  the  Information 
which,  on  a  limited  civil  defense  budget,  the 
U.S.  Government  has  been  putting  out  for 
years,  enrolled  In  a  course,  read  the  litera- 
ture, and  begun  preparing. 

As  physicians  and  radiologists  we  know 
more  about  the  effects  of  radiation  than 
any  other  group  In  the  world.  Yet.  what 
have  we  done,  as  a  group  or  Individually, 
to  back  up  the  efforts  to  arouse  tha  Amer- 
ican public  from  its  lethargy  and  fantastic 
fatalistic  attitude  (that  our  enemy  has  glee- 
fully applauded  as  our  weakness)  that,  If 
the  nuclear  peril  sbonld  come,  our  entire 
population  would  be  no  more.  Is  there 
one  among  u«  who  does  not  shield  himself — 
with  confidence — in  his  dally  exposures  to 
the  powers  of  radiation?  The  know-how  we 
are  aware  of  as  no  other  group.  In  the 
everyday  practice  of  our  specialty  It  takes 
a  man  who  la  skilled  In  this  field  to  con- 
trol both  the  expostire  to  his  patient  and 
to  himself.  If  the  horrors  of  lung  cancer 
can  be  altered  by  elimination  of  smoking, 
our  worthy  colleagues  do  not  hesitate,  as  a 
group,  to  announce  such  convictions.  If 
polio  can  be  prevented  by  Tacclnation,  oral 
or  otherwise,  our  medical  conferees  are  not 
afraid  to  promote  mass  vaccination  programs 
In  the  press,  in  public  forums,  or  on  radio 
and  TV.  If  he^rt  trouble  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  cholesterol  levels  and  can  be 
altered  by  diet  and  other  means,  the  cardi- 
ologists do  not  suffer  pangs  of  conscience 
for  advancing  these  theories.  Not  all,  of 
course,  can  be  saved  from  heart  disease,  but 
the  point  Is  that  many  can  and  many  will 
be.  The  physician  feels  It  Is  his  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  his  fellow  man  to  back  up 
the  findings  of  the  scientists  by  adding  to 
the  hopes  which  they  offer  the  emphasis  of 
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his  personal  prestige  as  a  medical  prac- 
titioner and  his  personal  knowledge  tn  his 
own  specialised  field. 

Slowly  the  Infcnmatlon  has  filtered  out 
from  experts  in  the  field  of  nuclear  war  that 
perhaps  our  people  can  stirrlve  a  nuclear 
attack  if  they  are  properly  prepared  and 
protected.  Heretofore  this  has  In  many  in- 
stances been  an  unpopular  subject,  as  per- 
haps were  open  discussions  about  treating 
social  disease.  Undoubtedly,  In  days  past, 
leprosy  and  the  plague  were  mentioned  on 
a  hushed  note  for  fear  of  panicking  the 
world  If  rumor  of  a  threatened  outbreak 
leaked  out.  But  It  was  the  leaders  In  the 
field  of  medicine  who  backed  up  public 
health  measures  and  thus  encouraged  the 
people  In  their  communities  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  such  diseases  at  local  levels. 
The  prestige  of  these  American  doctors  was 
at  as  high  a  level  then,  as  It  Is  and  should 
be  now.  They  did  not  expect  Uncle  Sam 
to  do  everything  for  each  community,  since 
each  community  had  Its  own  problems.  Are 
we  doing  our  part  in  our  disinterested  si- 
lence. In  falling  to  have  the  courage  as  a 
group  to  stand  firmly  and  strongly  behind 
the  earliest  stages  of  a  program,  which,  un- 
less It  Is  carried  through  from  the  bottom 
up,  may  be  the  end  erf  a  way  of  life  we  have 
all  believed  in?  Most  of  us  are  willing  to  die 
as  soldiers  for  our  country.  But  Is  It  right 
to  watch  quietly  from  the  background  and 
remain  Impassive  on  the  sidelines  to  the 
threat  to  our  country  of  the  mass  disease 
of  the  effects  of  nuclear  war?  Fallout  radi- 
ation looms  like  a  terrible,  uncontrollable 
monster,  so  that  the  very  thought  of  It 
Immobilizes  our  people  In  a  state  of  fear — 
fear  that  there  Is  no  hope,  fear  that  we  may 
bargain  away  the  existence  of  the  free  world 
rather  than  heed  the  cries  of  the  ever  so 
few  who  preach  the  positive  Ideas  of  pre- 
ventive measures. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  of  us  to 
make  the  effort  In  his  own  community,  at 
each  local  level,  to  encourage  adequate  pre- 
paredness. A  few  of  us  have  disregarded  the 
pessimistic  traits  of  ovir  misinformed  neigh- 
bors and  have  individually  planned  or  exe- 
cuted the  construction  of  protection  against 
a  mass  attack  from  our  obvious  enemy. 
Some  on  local  levels  have  even  set  up  groups 
to  study  plans  for  community  shelters — 
plans  which  would  protect  even  more  than 
the  few  individual  families  who  already  have 
their  own  protection.  We  have  helped  or- 
ganize teaching  programs  for  the  communi- 
ties, for  the  school  and  PTA,  expedited  ap- 
proval of  city  plans  for  shelters,  and  at- 
tempted to  have  legislation  passed  to  make 
shelters  tax  exempt. 

But  where  have  we  been  In  this  embryonic 
stage  of  mass  education  which,  without  our 
support,  has  in  some  instances  encouraged 
the  attitude  of  let  the  Government  do  It  for 
us?  The  Federal  Government,  with  all  of 
Its  many  efficiencies.  Is  still  made  up  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  who  are  represented  by 
the  elected  few.  The  red  tape,  the  appre- 
hension of  voting  billions  in  taxes  and  appro- 
priations, and  the  machinery  required  for 
operation  of  an  adequate  program  leave  many 
with  a  natiu-al  anxiety  over  the  growing 
powers  of  centralization.  The  OfBce  of  Civil- 
ian £>efense  Is  financed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmect  as  a  stimulus  for  activity  among  the 
local  and  State  governments.  In  each  com- 
munity civil  defense  Is  only  as  good  as  the 
people  in  the  community  who  run  it  and 
only  as  effective  In  disseminating  information 
as  the  mental  and  moral  climate  of  that 
community  desires  it  to  be.  It  should  there- 
fore be  a  matter  of  conscience  for  us  as  phy- 
sicians and  radiologists  to  assume  a  role  of 
leadership  in  a  positive  program  of  Intelli- 
gently assisting  In  the  education  of  the 
people  of  OTir  own  areas  In  respect  to  the 
real  possibilities  of  protection  by  local  efforts 
against  a  mass  suicide  caused  by  Ignorance 
axxl  apathy.    Through  calm  attitudes  we  can 
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give  our  Nation  hope.  By  educatii^  our- 
selves to  both  the  weaknesaes  and  strength* 
of  ovir  local  civil  defense  and  thereupon  en- 
coviraglng  our  own  city  and  State  leaders  to 
put  forward  erery  efTort.  we  c&n  show  our 
enemy  that  we  will  as  a  people  fight  not  to 
die  but  to  live.  They  cannot  bury  u«.  The 
greatest,  most  subtle  weapon  of  the  Commu- 
nist world  U  what  they  consider  our  greatest 
weakness — apathy  of  our  civilian  population, 
a  fatalistic  philosophy  that  nothing  can  be 
done,  and  lack  of  confidence  in  our  leadership 
and  In  ourselves.  We  will  not  sit  back  and 
wait  and  see  what — If  anything — the  Federal 
Government  Is  able  to  do  and  will  do. 

It  Is  accepted  by  many  today  that  the 
Russians  will  use  any  means  to  take  us 
over.  The  worry,  and  rightly  so,  that  she 
is  trying  every  propaganda  means  to  cap- 
ture our  minds,  plant  Communists  In  every 
vulnerable  spot,  Is  Justified.  We  have  con- 
fidence In  our  p)ollce  force,  military  services, 
and  FBI  to  handle  this  aspect.  We  find  our- 
selves reexamining  our  heretofore  com- 
placent educational  efforts  In  alerting  our 
people  to  the  strength  and  values  and  deep 
morality  of  a  free  democratic  life  that — 
like  our  wives — we  have  lived  with  so  long 
that  we  take  them  for  granted.  We  build 
up  our  arms  as  we  have  been  forced  to  do; 
we  compete  constantly  In  the  mtasUe  race: 
we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  power  Ls  the 
only  thing  that  the  Soviet  understands  and 
respects 

I  am  seeking  another  weapon.  It  will  be 
not  only  passive  but  also  aggressive.  But 
wait  They  are  far  ahead  of  us  In  one  par- 
ticular area  of  power;  they  can  afford  to 
rattle  atomic  weapons  and  scare  us  because, 
like  the  third  little  pig  who  built  his  house 
of  brick,  so  that  not  all  huffing  and  puffing 
of  his  enemy  could  blow  it  down,  the  Soviet 
has  made  sure  of  the  safety  of  Its  house — 
underground  It  has  a  respect  for  the  dread 
of  nuclear  attack  and  radiation  effects  We 
can  do  the  same — our  voices  can  help  The 
prestige  of  our  group  Is  such  that,  by  taking 
action  In  our  own  communities  to  see  that 
perhaps  not  all  need  be  lost  from  the  holo- 
caust of  nuclecLr  malady,  by  Inoculation  of 
the  Idea  of  our  preparedness  and  hope,  we 
can  make  our  people  realize  that  they  can 
survive  as  a  nation  and  rebuild  our  free 
society  should  the  disaster  of  nuclear  war- 
fare fall  upon  the  world. 


THE  WORLD  POOD  CONGRESS 

Mr.  McGOVERN  Mr.  President,  at 
10  o'clock  today  the  World  Pood  Con- 
gress was  formally  opened  at  our  State 
Department  here  in  Washington.  Dele- 
gates from  countries  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  will  meet  from  now  until  June  18 
to  discuss  the  problems  of  world  hunger, 
nutrition,  and  agriculture. 

This  historic  Congress  represents  the 
mid-c>olnt  highlight  in  the  5-year  free- 
dom from  hunger  campaign  launched  by 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  in  1960. 

The  Congress  opens  on  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  great  International  Pood 
Conference  called  by  President  Pranklin 
Roosevelt  at  Hot  Springs,  Va  .  in  1943 
It  was  at  that  meeting  of  some  20  years 
ago  that  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization of  the  U.N.  was  born. 

Since  that  time  the  PAO  has  led  the 
way  toward  an  intelligent,  constructive 
international  attack  on  the  problem  of 
world  hunger. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
from  the  first  heartily  endorsed  the  high 
purpose  of  the  PAO.  We  have  under- 
scored our  own  great  concern  with  the 
hunger  of  the  world  through  our  own 


unilateral  food -for -peace  eflfort.  The 
food-for-peace  effort  which  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  direct  during  1961  and  1962  Is 
now  headed  by  Mr.  Richard  Reuter.  the 
very  capable  former  director  of  CARE. 
Mr.  Reuter  Is  advised  by  a  citizens  Food 
for  Peace  Council  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mr  Paul  Willis,  of  New  York  City. 
The  United  States  is  cooperating  with 
the  PAO  Preedom  from  Hunger  cam- 
paign through  a  private  Preedom  Prom 
Hunger  Poundation  whose  honorary 
chairman  is  former  President  Harry 
Truman  and  whose  president  is  Mr 
James  Patton.  president  of  the  National 
Parmers  Union.  Other  officers  and 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees  include 
the  following: 

Robert  R  Nathan,  first  vice  president: 
Thomas  M.  Ware,  second  vice  president; 
Alvin  Shapiro,  chairman;  Douglaa  R  Smith, 
treasurer.  Arthur  C.  Rlngland.  secretary: 
Richard  Schlfter.  legal  counsel;  Clarence  G 
Adamy:  Miss  M.artan  Anderson:  Dwayne 
Andreas:  Mrs  Dexter  O  Arnold;  Homer 
Brlnkley:  Detlev  W  BronJt;  Thomas  C  But- 
ler; Harry  B.  Caldwell;  Philip  V  Cardon; 
Mrs.  Raymond  Clapper.  Lucius  D  Clay.  Rus- 
sell Cjleman.  Norman  Cousins;  Howard  A 
Cowden;  Matthew  Culllgan;  Burton  A. 
Daugherty:  Aled  P.  Davles;  Dr  Novice  O 
Pawcett;  Tom  OlU;  Dr  Grace  Goldsmith;  J 
Peter  Grace;  Powler  Hamilton:  Mrs  Vance 
Hartke;  Frederick  W.  Hatch:  Fred  Helnkel: 
Mrs  Charles  Hymes;  Charles  E  Jackson: 
Eric  Johnston:  Marvin  Jones:  Burton  Joseph: 
Edgar  P  Kaiser.  George  Kllllon;  Mrs  Albert 
D  Lasker.  Herbert  H  Lehman:  Murray  D 
Lincoln;  Rev.  Henry  McCanna;  George 
McOovern;  George  Moany;  Raymond  W.  Mil- 
ler; Herschel  D  Newsom  Mrs  E  Lee  Ozblrn; 
Dr.  F  D  Paterson;  W.Uter  P  Reuther;  J 
Louis  Reynolds,  David  Sarnoff;  H.  Christian 
Sonne.  Lionel  Steinberg:  Adlal  E  Stevenson: 
Herbert  J  Sudgen;  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger: 
Edward  E  Swanstrom;  Charles  P.  Taft;  Hov- 
ard  M  Teaf.  Jr  ;  S  G  Tipton;  Harold  A 
Vogel;  Dr  LeR.5y  Vorl-s;  Dr  Oliver  S  WUlham; 
Paul  S.  WllUs;  Mrs    Arthur  L   Zepf. 

It  is  significant  that  the  purposes  of 
the  PAO  and  the  freedom  from  hunger 
campaign  were  given  new  force  by  the 
special  interest  of  Pope  John  XXIII. 
whose  death  yesterday  deprived  the 
world  of  its  most  effective  voice  for  peace 
and  brotherhood.  In  a  historical  en- 
cyclical. "Mater  et  Magistra"  Pope  John 
said : 

We  cannot  fall  to  express  our  approval  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Institute  known  as  FAG 
which  concerna  Itself  with  the  feeding  of 
peoples  and  the  improvement  of  agriculture. 

The  pontiff  added: 

Perhaps  the  moat  pressing  question  of  our 
day  concerns  the  relationship  between  eco- 
nonilcally  advanced  commonwealths  and 
thoee  that  are  In  process  of  development. 
The  former  enjoy  the  conveniences  of  life; 
the  latter  experience  dire  poverty.  Yet.  to- 
day men  are  so  Intimately  associated  In  all 
parts  of  the  world  that  they  feel,  as  It  were. 
as  If  they  are  members  of  one  and  the  same 
household.  Therefore,  the  nations  that  en- 
Joy  a  sufficiency  and  abundance  of  every- 
thing may  not  overlook  the  plight  of  other 
nations  whoae  citizens  exp)erlence  such  do- 
mestic problems  that  they  are  all  but  over- 
come by  poverty  and  hunger,  and  are  not 
able  to  enjoy  basic  human  rights  This  Is  all 
the  more  so,  Inasmuch  as  countries  each  day 
seem  to  become  more  dependent  on  each 
other.  Consequently.  It  Is  not  easy  for  them 
to  keep  the  jieace  advantageously  If  excessive 
imbalances  exist  In  their  economic  and  so- 
cial oondltlons. 


Mindful  of  our  role  of  universal  father  ve 
think  It  opportune  to  stress  here  what  we 
have  suted  In  another  connection:  "We  all 
share  responsibility  for  the  fact  that  popu- 
latlons  are  undernourished.  Therefore,  it  ^ 
necessary  to  arouse  a  sense  of  responsibility 
In  Individuals  and  generally,  especially 
among  those  more  blessed  with  this  worldi 
goods." 

It  was  my  high  privilege  to  have  a 
private  audience  with  His  Holiness,  the 
Pope,  in  March  of  1962  at  the  end  of  a 
worldwide  food-for-peace  tour.  I  shall 
always  remember  the  warmth  of  his 
spirit  as  he  spoke  about  responsibility  of 
those  who  are  blessed  with  abundance 
to  share  that  abundance  with  those  m 
need. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  my  urgent  hope 
that  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  and 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives will  attend  as  many  sessions  as 
possible  of  the  food  conference  now  in 
progress.  We  need  to  hear  the  Insights 
of  our  brothers  In  other  parts  of  the 
globe  and  we  need  to  contribute  of  our 
own  knowledge  to  better  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  food  and  agriculture 

There  Is  no  more  urgent  task  before 
mankind  than  to  banish  hunger  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  We  now  have  the 
technical  capacity  to  do  that.  Will  we 
match  our  technological  capacity  by  an 
equal  demonstration  of  moral  and  polit- 
ical strength? 

Mr.  President,  the  Director  General  of 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
who  has  inspired  the  world  by  his  lofty 
vision  and  steadfast  purix>se  Is  Dr  B  R 
Sen.  of  India,  former  Ambassador  of  his 
country  to  the  United  States.  Dr  Sen 
delivered  a  provocative  and  profound 
address  on  the  challenge  of  hunger  at 
the  National  Press  Club  yesterday  noon 
He  was  followed  last  night  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Harlan  Cleveland  who 
delivered  a  historic  address  at  the  Stale 
Deiiartment  commemorating  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  Hot  Springs  Inter- 
national Pood  Conference. 

It  is  my  good  fortune  to  be  a  ix-rsonal 
friend  and  admirer  of  both  Dr.  Sen  and 
Secretary  Cleveland.  They  were  a  spe- 
cial source  of  Inspiration  to  me  during 
the  time  that  I  was  working  directly  with 
the  Nation's  food-for-peace  effort.  I  was 
also  privileged  to  work  closely  with  both 
of  these  dedicated  men  and  with  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  OrvUle  Preeman  In 
the  early  stages  of  tlie  development  of 
the  world  food  program  which  now 
makes  possible  the  utilization  of  food 
through  the  PAO  and  the  United  Na- 
tions system. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  shTnifl- 
cance  and  the  excellence  of  the  addressee 
by  Dr  Sen  and  Secretary  Cleveland.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  a  biographical  sketch  of  Dr 
Sen 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
and  sketch  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Challenge  or  Ht^NGcm 

Mr  President,  members  and  guests  of  the 
Presf  Club.  It  Is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to 
be  Invited  to  address  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  this  great  Institution.  1  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  app>earing  before  you  in  an- 
other capacity  in  the  past,  and  I  am.  there- 
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fore,  fully  conscious  of  the  highly  discrim- 
inating audience  that  I  face.  Indeed,  most 
of  you  know  more  about  the  great  issues  of 
our  day  than  any  guest  speaker  you  invite. 
If  I  have  responded  to  your  Invitation  with 
enthusiasm  It  is  becaxise  In  the  most  forml- 
datle  task  which  faces  mankind  today  In 
fighting  hunger  and  misery,  the  United  Na- 
tlors  have  In  you  one  of  their  greatest  allies. 
Twenty  years  ago,  to  the  very  day,  when 
the  world  was  locked  in  a  mortal  combat,  a 
great  President  of  this  country  called  the 
nations  together  to  the  Hot  Springs  con- 
ference to  draft  the  charter  of  FAO  In  order 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  an  enduring  peace. 
During  the  Last  20  years,  while  science  has 
Increasingly  developed  man's  capacity  to  re- 
move hunger  and  want,  the  extent  of  the 
latter  has  nevertheless  continued  to  grow. 
due  largely  to  the  unprecedented  rate  of 
population  growth  facilitated  by  the  ad- 
vance of  medical  science.  Never  before  has 
It  been  possible  to  produce  more  food  on  an 
acre  of  land,  yet  never  before  have  the 
victims  of  hunger  been  more  numerous  In 
the  world. 

The    "Third    World    Pood    Survey"*    which 
FAO   has   Just   published    makes   revelations 
staggering    In    their    surkness.      More    than 
one-half  of  the   world's  population   lives  In 
the    Far    E^st    on    only    one-quarter    of    the 
worlds  food  supply.    Ten  to  fifteen  percent  of 
the    world    population,    that    Is    300    to    450 
million  people,  live  actually  below  the  bread- 
line, and  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  man- 
kind  sufTer    from    either    undernutrition    or 
malnutrition,  or  both.     This  Is  the  measure 
of  the  human  misery,  and  of  the  waste  of 
human    resources    we    are    confronted    with 
today.       Can     physical     Impairment,     moral 
despair  and  slow  death  on  so  vast  a  scale  be 
tolerated     without     undermining     the     very 
foundations  of  an  orderly  and  Just  society? 
You  are  aware  of  the  view  that  nothing 
much    can    be    done    to   improve    the    living 
standards   of    the    poorer   countries   without 
some  kind  of  population  control      There  can 
be    no   question    that    rapid    economic    and 
social  development  would  be  far  more  prac- 
ticable If  population  Increases  were  substan- 
tially smaller  than  what  they  are  at  present. 
As  the  experience  of   the  past   15  years  has 
shown  the  small  gains  achieved  In  food  pro- 
duction In  many  developing  countries  have 
been  wiped  out  by  population  growth.    How- 
ever,   population    stabilization    is    a    highly 
complex  matter,  and  needs  to  be  looked  at 
from  the  Individual,  family,  social,  economic, 
political,  and  religious  points  of  view.    In  any 
case,  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  at  least 
during    the    remainder    of    this    century    we 
cannot  count  very  much  upon  the  contrlbu- 
Uon  of  population  control  measures.    In  the 
developing  societies  today,  children  under  15 
years  of  age  tend  to  constitute  between  37 
and    42    percent    of    the    total    population, 
while    that    group    Is    passing    through    the 
child-producing  ages,   natural    Increase   will 
continue  to  be  high  even  If  the  family  size 
U  falling.     Moreover,  falling  mortality  Itself 
will  also  tend  to  Increase   the  proportion  of 
young  people,  since  reductions  In  death  rates 
will  occur  mainly  among  Infants  and  chil- 
dren.    Demographic  experts  believe  that  un- 
der no  circumstances  will  the  rate  of  growrth 
of  world  population    fall   below   1.7   percent 
per  year  during  the  next  30  or  40  years,  and 
the  probabilities  are  that  it  will  be  exceeded. 
We    know    that    the    nutritional    needs    of 
populations   living   and   working  under  dif- 
ferent  climates   and    conditions    must   vary. 
The   generally    accepted    assumption    among 
nutrition    scientists   today   Is   that   In   order 
to  avoid  hunger  and  malnutrition  an  average 
diet  must  provide  per  person  per  day  about 
2.400  calories  Including  70  grams  of  protein 
of  which  not  less  than  20  grams  should  be 
of  an   animal   origin.     On   this  basU  it  has 
oeen  calculated  that  by  AD.  2000.  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  population,  the  supply  of 
food   would   haT«    to   be   Increased   fourfold 


in  Asia  and  the  Par  East,  between  threefold 
and  fourfold  In  Latin  America,  threefold  In 
the  Near  East,  and  between  twofold  and 
threefold   in  Africa. 

Can  such  Increases  in  food  production  be 
achieved  at  all  during  the  next  three  or 
four  decades?  In  theory,  yes.  The  world 
potentials  for  Increasing  food  production 
*re  very  substantial  Indeed.  New  lands 
can  be  brought  under  the  plough,  and  yield 
per  unit  of  land  can  be  substantially  In- 
creased through  Intensive  cultivation,  using 
Improved  cultural  practices,  better  seeds,  ir- 
rigation, fertilizers,  pesticides  and  so  on. 
It  Is  unrealistic,  however,  to  attempt  to  an- 
swer this  question  for  the  world  as  a  whole. 
In  Europe.  North  America  and  Oceania 
food  production  exceeds  the  rate  of  popu- 
lation growth,  and  dietary  levels  are  satis- 
factory. Moreover,  due  to  the  advance  of 
science  and  technology,  the  capacity  to  pro- 
duce is  growing.  Even  though  production 
has  been  held  down,  huge  stocks  of  surpluses 
have  piled  up,  especially  In  North  America. 
In  Europe,  surpluses  will  appear  in  almost 
all  of  their  agricultural  products  by  1965. 
Obviously,  there  Is  no  danger  of  shortages 
In  these  regions  at  the  current  rates  of 
population  growth. 

The  picture  U  quite  different  In  the  devel- 
oping  regions.     In  Latin  America  and  Africa, 
the    physical    resources    are    unquestionably 
ample  to  meet  the   estimated   Increases  re- 
quired.   The  outcome  will  depend  primarily 
upon   the  establishment  of  progressive  and 
stable  governments  that  are  willing  and  able 
to  mobilize   their  own  resources  and  make 
effective    use    of    foreign    aid.      In    the   Near 
East,  an   Increase  of  production  more  than 
three   times   the   present  levels  would  push 
utilization  of   resources  much  closer  to  the 
limits  set  by  the  technical  knowledge  pres- 
ently available.    Water  being  the  main  lim- 
iting factor,  there  can  be  a  breakthrough  If 
the  researches  on  desallnlzatlon  at  costs  eco- 
nomlc  for  Irrigation  show  some  success     It 
is,  however.  In  the  Par  East  where  the  most 
serious    situation    will    undoubtedly    arise 
PAO-s  study  of  the  Lower  Oanges-Brahma- 
pmrn  Bnsin  has  revealed  that  by  a  maximum 
utilization   of  land   and   water  resources  of 
the  area   a   fourfold   increase  in   crop  yields 
is  possible.    This  is.  however,  an  area  where 
unused  potential  is  substantially  above  av- 
erage for  the  region,  and  a  fourfold  Increase 
thus  represents  the  upper  limit  of  expansion 
in  the  rest  of  the  region   where  such  Ideal 
conditions  do  not  exist.     Unless  early  steps 
are  taken    to   plan   the  optimal   use  of  the 
existing    resources    there    can    be   no   doubt 
that  serious  shortages  and  even  famines  will 
appear  before  1980. 

Throughout  history  man's  ingenuity  has 
met  and  overcome  challenges  which  had  ap- 
peared Insuperable.     Need  we  despair  if  all 
the  nations,  rich  and  poor  alike,  resolve  to- 
gether to  face   the  present  crtsls  and  gear 
their  political  and  social  apparatus  accord- 
ingly?    You  may  ssk  what  I  mean  In  con- 
crete terms      I  shall  give  you  my  own  ideas. 
The  real  effort,  of  course,  must  come  from 
the  governments  and  peoples  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  themselves.     For  development 
is  essentially  an  organic  process;   to  be  real 
It  must  come  from  within.     The  forces  for 
development,    however,    can    best    be    mobi- 
lized by  giving  the  first  priority  to  national 
planning:  that  is,  planning  for  balanced  de- 
velopment   of    the    country's    material    and 
human    resources,    for    adapting    the    social 
and  Institutional  framework  to  the  success- 
ful    application   of   science   and    technology, 
and  for  stimulating  savings  and  Investment 
In    improving   Infrastructure.     The    process 
of  development  will  be  helped  if  conditions 
are  created  to  give  hope  and  Incentive  to  the 
producer  to  share  in  the  fruits  of  his  labor, 
if  national  and  International  meastires  aimed 
at  stabilizing  prices  of  primary  products  are 
pursued    with    genuine    enthtisiasm.      With 
regard  to  the  latter.  I  may  say  that  between 
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1955  and  1961  the  loss  to  those  cotmtries 
which  rely  for  their  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings  on  the  export  of  primary  products  has 
been  some  «20  billion;  this  because  at  the 
same  time  as  the  prices  of  their  primary 
products  declined,  they  had  had  to  pay  in- 
creasing prices  for  manufactured  goods  they 
needed.  Expansion  of  international  trade  in 
primary  products,  commodity  price  agree- 
ments. International  liquidity  of  Investment 
funds  and  compensatory  financing  of  trade 
In  agricultural  products,  are  among  the  es- 
sential requisites  for  assisting  the  economic 
development  of  developing  countries.  The 
World  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
to  be  held  next  year  under  the  auspices  of  the 
U.N.  family  will,  we  hope,  help  to  establish 
clearer  lines  of  action  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

Though  the  main  effort  for  development, 
as  I  have  said,  must  come  from  the  govern- 
ments and  peoples  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries themselves,  aid  in  cash,  equipment  and 
skills  win  still  play  an  Important  catalytic 
part.  The  current  levels  of  external  aid  to 
the  developing  countries  which  now  run  at 
about  $9  billion  a  year  will  need  to  be  sub- 
stantially raised.  The  eminent  world  leaders 
who,  at  my  Invitation,  attended  a  special 
assembly  In  Rome  on  March  14,  compared 
these  figures  with  the  global  expenditure  on 
armaments  amounting  to  some  $150  billion 
in  1962.  and  in  a  joint  manifesto  they  issued, 
spoke  of  the  Immense  assistance  that  even 
a  partial  diversion  of  these  funds  could  give 
to  the  world   campaign   against  hunger. 

I  may  say  a  word  here  about  the  food  sxir- 
pluses   that  are    arising   in   some   countries, 
especially  in  North  America.     There  are  some 
who  believe  that  these  food  surpluses  alone 
can  solve  the  worldwide  problem  of  hunger. 
But  the  fact  is  that  even  if  it  were  possible 
physically  to  distribute  all  the  surpluses  as 
outright   grant  or  aid.  they  could  not  feed 
the  people  In  need  for  more  than  a  few  weeks. 
This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  food  aid 
cannot  be  a  valuable  source  of  assistance  to 
the  developing  countries.     Pood  aid  can  help 
the63  countries  to  build  food  reser^'es  against 
bid  seasons  and  thus  check  rising  food  prices 
and  inflation.     It  can  assist  in  easing  their 
foreign  exchange  problem,  and  can  be  used 
as  capital  for  financing  labor-intensive  proj- 
ects.    It  can  be  of  great  value   In  resettle- 
ment programs  and  in  meeting  rising  food 
demands  In  urban  areas  caused  by  progress 
in  Industrialization.     On  the  whole,  food  aid 
can  play  an  important  role  in  the  economic 
and   social  development   provided  It  is  in- 
tegrated   in    the    overaU    development    pro- 
grams of  the  receiving  countries.     Under  the 
multilateral  World  Food  Program,  recently 
set  up  by  the  United  Nations  and  PAO    the 
possibilities  of  wider  utilization  of  food  aid 
for   economic    and   social    development    are 
being    currently    explored    and    projects   are 
being  developed  to  that  end.     In  this  con- 
text a  question  of  policy  of  a  far-reaching 
character  which  nations  face  Is  to  what  ex- 
tent they  are  prepared  to  produce  for  a  de- 
velopmental market  In  addition  to  the  com- 
mercial market:   in  other  words,  to  carry  an 
excess  producing    capacity   to  help    the   de- 
velopment of  the  poorer  countries. 

The  greatest  need  today  is  for  a  conscious 
recognlUon  that  no  country,  any  more  than 
an  Individual,  can  afford  to  be  an  island 
unto  Itself,  and  that  an  active  faith  In  the 
togetherness  of  mankind  alone  can  guide  us 
along  the  road  to  survival,  peace,  and  pros- 
perity. The  revolution  in  communications 
in  recent  decades  has  brought  races  and  peo- 
ples closer  than  ever  before.  But  unless  It 
leads  to  a  greater  understanding  and  a  more 
purposeful  sharing,  it  may  ironically  lead 
to  increasing  frictions  and  disorder  No- 
where is  this  understanding  and  cooperation 
more  vital  than  In  the  provision  for  all  of 
the  basic  needs  of  life.  His  Holiness  Pope 
John  XXIII— the  great  and  good  man  for 
whose  recovery  universal  prayer  now  rises— 
In  his   encyclical   letter   'Pacem   in  Terris" 
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defines  "the  right  to  life  and  a  worthy  stand- 
ard of  living"  aa  one  of  man's  unlveraal. 
InTlolable  and  Inalienable  rights,  and  ex- 
plains that  this  right  comprises  the  right 
to  the  means  which  are  necessary  and  suit- 
able for  the  proper  development  of  life, 
including  primarily  food  and  other  necessary 
goods  and  services  His  Holiness  further  en- 
joins that  It  Is  not  enough  to  acknowledge 
and  respect  every  man's  right  to  the  means  of 
subsistence,  one  must  also  strive  to  Insure 
that  he  has  actually  enough  In  the  way  of 
food  and  nourishment. 

The  World  Pood  Congress,  sponsored  by 
FAO  as  an  Integral  part  of  its  freedom-from- 
hunger  campaign,  opens  here  In  Washington 
tomorrow.  At  this  Congress  we  want  to 
hear  a  free  and  frank  exchange  of  views 
from  leading  experts  in  the  economics  and 
sociology  of  hunger  from  both  the  developed 
and  developing  nations.  The  main  aim  of 
the  Congress  Is  to  bring  Into  a  single  focus 
the  viewpoints  of  statesmen,  scientists,  so- 
cial thinkers,  economists,  administrators,  and 
voluntary  workers  dedicated  to  the  fight 
against  hunger,  so  that  a  consensus  may 
emerge  regarding  how  best  to  tackle  the 
problem  on  a  global  scale. 

The  task  of  abolishing  hunger  Is  so  Im- 
mense and  the  obstacles  so  formidable  that 
even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  of 
international  cooperation  It  may  take  gen- 
erations to  achieve  the  goal.  One  essential 
condition  for  success  is  that  both  national 
and  International  effort  at  the  governmental 
level  must  be  supported  and  stimulated  by 
the  understanding  and  cooperation  of  peo- 
ple In  every  land.  In  the  development  of 
this  understanding  and  cooperation  you  who 
represent  the  press,  radio,  and  television,  can 
make  a  vital  contribution.  I  consider  it 
my  privilege  to  appear  before  you  today,  and 
to  ask  for  that  contribution  In  an  Increasing 
measure. 


"The  ToAsm)  BBZADcmuicBS  or  the  Futuke" 
(Address  by  the  Honorable  Harlan  Cleveland. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs,  at  the  com- 
memorative dinner  In  honor  of  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  I^xxl 
and  Agriculture  Organization.  Washington. 
DC.  Monday,  June  3.  1963 ) 
I 

Tonight  each  of  us  consumed  at  these 
tables  as  much  nourishment  as  Is  eaten  in  a 
day  and  a  half  by  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  people  of  the  world.  If  we  were  sud- 
denly to  Join  that  less-fortunate  half  of  the 
human  race,  our  nert  meal  would  be  a  late 
lunch  on  Wednesday.  And  our  menu  on 
that  occasion  would  be  one  small  bowl  of 
cooked  rice  and  perhaps  a  piece  of  flsh  about 
1  Inch  square. 

You  and  I  wouldn't  stand  for  such  treat- 
ment. Neither  will  the  world's  hungry  peo- 
ple— at  leafit  not  for  long.  And  that  Is  why. 
30  years  ago  today,  men  and  women  from  44 
countries,  exhausted  but  exhilarated,  met  In 
their  final  plenary  session  at  a  mineral  water 
spa  In  Hot  Springs.  Va..  to  approve  the  final 
act  of  an  historic  meeting. 

President  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  had  set 
the  tone  for  their  labors  In  his  message  to 
the  conference: 

"We  know  •  •  •  that  each  freedom  Is  de- 
pendent upon  the  others;  that  freedom  from 
fear,  for  example,  cannot  be  secured  without 
freedom  from  want. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(The  nations]  must  see  to  it  that  no  hin- 
drances *  *  *  be  allowed  to  prevent  any  na- 
tion or  group  of  citizens  within  a  nation 
from  obtaining  the  food  nececsary  for  health. 

"In  this  and  other  UJf.  conferences  we 
shall  be  extending  our  collaboration.  Only 
by  working  together  can  we  learn  to  work 
together,  and  work  together  we  must  and 
will." 

The  short  history  ot  bow  we  started  to 
work  together,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  war. 


Is  worth  this  moment  of  commemoration. 
Each  nation  represented  at  Hot  Springs  has 
Its  own  story  of  how  it  got  there.  Let  m« 
tell  you  the  story  as  It  looked  from  Wash- 
ington at  the  time. 

n 

Pranklln  Roosevelt  was  mindful  of  the 
strictures  of  John  Maynard  Keynes  that  the 
failure  of  Versailles  and  the  League  of  Na- 
tions was  due  to  the  lack  of  concrete  "Ideas 
•  •  •  for  clothing  with  the  flesh  of  life  the 
commandments  which  ( Woodrow  Wilson) 
had  thundered  from  the  White  House."  So 
a  group  of  planners  under  Leo  Pasvolsky.  a 
special  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  ac- 
tually began  postwar  planning  as  early  as 
the  autumn  of  1939. 

But  President  Roosevelt  early  developed 
the  principle — which  he  practiced  but  never 
preached — that  an  ultimate  pattern  of  peace 
must  be  put  together  over  a  period  of  time 
out  of  Its  major  fragments.  It  was  too  much, 
he  seemed  to  feel,  to  build  a  peace  all  at 
once.  In  a  single  stroke  of  diplomacy,  from 
such  a  ruin  as  the  Second  World  War  might 
make  of  the  world. 

So  In  the  early  months  of  postwar  plan- 
ning the  planning  was  In  bits  and  pieces, 
reaching  Into  every  specialized  corner  of 
the  Government.  The  dynamics  of  special- 
ist enthusiasm  would  be  used  to  provide  mo- 
tive power  for  building  the  peace — out  of 
building  blocks  which  would  take  the  form 
of  International  organizations  for  special  as 
well  as  general  purposes — for  technical  as 
well  as  political  functions. 

Thus,  over  In  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  first  planning  papers  that  were  to  lead 
to  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference,  and  later 
the  World  Bank  and  Monetary  Pund.  were 
drafted  early  In  the  war. 

Across  town  In  the  Public  Health  Service, 
doctors  dreamed  of  a  World  Health  Orga- 
nization. 

Elsewhere,  university  people  began  talking 
about  a  world  education  agency;  the  labor 
movement  worked  hard  to  preserve  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization,  temporarily 
exiled  from  Geneva  to  Montreal;  and  the 
forecasters  of  weather,  already  organized  for 
almost  70  years  In  an  International  organi- 
zation began  the  rethinking  that  found  ex- 
pression In  the  World  Meteorological 
Organization 

And.  as  a  neophyte  in  Government,  em- 
ployed m  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
remember  working  on  postwar  food  planning 
In  1941.  several  months  before  the  United 
States  was  actually  engaged  In  fighting  the 
war  we  assumed  from  the  first  would  be 
won. 

But  the  Idea  that  food  would  have  to  play 
a  central  part  In  the  building  of  the  peace, 
and  that  In  a  peaceful  world  every  citizen 
should  have  enough  of  It  was  not  confined 
to  Washington. 

In  wartime  London  was  Stanley  Bruce,  a 
former  Prime  Minister  of  Australia  and 
Australia's  representative  in  the  War  Cab- 
inet. With  him  was  F.  L.  McDougall.  son 
of  a  one-time  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who 
had  gone  to  Australia,  experienced  a  hard 
time  as  a  farmer.  Joined  Bruce  In  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  developed  a  crusading  zeal 
for  global  attack  on  hunger. 

In  the  mldthlrtles.  when  the  League  of 
Nations  as  a  f>olltlcal  organization  was  al- 
ready on  Its  iast  legs.  Bruce  and  McDougall 
were  hobnobbing  with  John  Boyd  Orr  of 
Scotland  and  others,  promoting  an  Inter- 
national marriage  between  health  and  agri- 
culture— and  borrowing  words  from  the  16th 
century  heretic  Hugh  Latimer  to  describe 
their  efforts.  After  one  eloquent  outburst 
In  the  League  Assembly.  Bruce  wrote  to  Orr 
that  "we  have  this  day  lighted  such  a  candle, 
by  God's  grace.  In  Geneva  as  we  trust  shall 
never  be  put  out." 

John  Wlnant  was  In  wartime  London  also 
as  American  Ambassador,  his  shy  manner 
and  cxu-lously   formal   handshake   obscuring 


a  passion  for  people — and  a  hatred  of 
poverty. 

Shuttling  back  and  forth  across  the  ocean 
was  Paul  Appleby,  newspaper  editor  and 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  later  to  be- 
come a  philosopher  of  public  administra- 
tion— and  our  guest  tonight. 

Earlier  talks  In  London  about  an  Inter- 
national wheat  agreement  led  to  further 
talk  of  a  broader  food  organization;  and  In 
the  cold  of  wartime  London  the  Hot  Springs 
Conference  was  conceived. 

The  scene  shifts  now  to  Washington  where 
Wlnant,  according  to  one  story,  had  sold  the 
Idea  to  President  Roosevelt.  Another  ver- 
sion, that  of  Gove  Hambldge  in  "The  Story  of 
FAO,  "  Is  that  McDougall  sold  It  to  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  who  In  turn  sold  It  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. (That  there  should  be  confilctlng 
claims  to  the  parentage  of  a  succesfiful  Idea 
Is  not  surprising  I  personally  know  6  peo- 
ple who  Invented  the  Marshall  plan  and  17 
people  who  first  thought  of  point  4.)  In  any 
event.    If    Mrs     Roosevelt    was    the    effective 

courier.   It   was   not   the    first — or   the   last 

time  that  she  put  a  bee  In  the  President's 
bonnet. 

But  whoever  sold  him  the  Idea  of  a  World 
FiX)d  Conference,  the  President  bought  It  as 
the  first  fragment  of  a  still  obscure  pattern 
of  peace.  And  on  March  20.  1943,  the  Presi- 
dent announced  in  a  press  conference  that 
the  United  States  would  host  a  meeting  to 
"deal  with  long-range  problems  of  the  nutri- 
tional standards  of  all  countries." 

in 

It  Is  worth  remembering  that  In  1943  it 
was  a  much  more  exotic  Idea  to  have  a  world 
conference  than  It  Is  today.  During  the  19th 
century  our  own  Nation  participated  In  an 
average  of  hardly  more  than  one  Interna- 
tional conference  per  year.  Our  career  as  a 
nation  of  conferencegoers  started  in  1836 
when  a  youthful  United  States,  preoccupied 
with  Its  own  Internal  development,  took  a 
wary  look  at  Its  first  Invitation — from  Simon 
Bolivar — to  attend  the  Panama  Congress  of 
American  States.  This  meeting  is  generally 
counted  as  the  beginning  of  our  Interna- 
tional conference  program — but  In  fact  the 
U.S.  delegates  were  not  confirmed  by  a  sus- 
picious Senate  In  time  to  take  part  in  the 
sessions. 

Nowadays.  Congress  and  the  rest  of  us  take 
international  conferences  as  part  of  a  familiar 
landscape  We  are  attending  about  450  of 
them  this  year  on  almost  every  imaginable 
subject  from  atomic  energy  to  xinc.  In  the 
last  36  months,  the  U.S.  Oovernment  has 
participated  In  as  many  International  con- 
ferences as  we  attended  In  ovir  entire  history 
from  the  founding  of  the  Republic  in  1788  to 
the  Hot  Springs  Conference  in  1943.  Pew 
had  been  more  Important  than  that  one  and 
I  am  confident  that  few  will  be  more  impor- 
tant than  the  World  Pood  Congress  that 
starts  here  tomorrow  morning. 

In  any  case,  when  President  Roosevelt  an- 
nounced at  a  press  conference  on  March  19 
that  we  would  host  a  World  Pood  Conference, 
It  was  big  news.  It  was  especially  news- 
worthy that  day  In  the  State  Department, 
which  had  not  previously  known  that  it  was 
planning  a  World  Pood  Conference. 

Certainly  the  1943  Pood  Conference  was 
regarded  as  news  by  the  newsmen  gathered 
around  the  President  that  day,  and  the  re- 
sulting questions  and  answers  produced  one 
of  those  hilarious  occasions  which  President 
Roosevelt  always  seemed  to  enjoy  so  much. 
Asked  If  the  conference  would  be  in  Wash- 
ington, the  President  said  he  hoped  not  be- 
cause It  would  be  dreadful  to  subject  the 
delegates  to  Washington.  He  thought  it 
should  be  held  in  some  small  town,  to  en- 
courage the  delegates  to  get  to  know  each 
other. 

Asked  if  newsmen  would  be  permitted  to 
cover  the  Pood  Conference,  the  President 
said  he  hoped  not,  and  laughed.  We  are 
seeking  efficiency  in  the  food  discuMlons,  he 
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Mid.  Then,  of  course,  he  was  asked 
trbether  reporters  were  not  efficient.  Some- 
times, said  the  President,  they  were  too 
efBclent  and  this  slowed  down  the  discus- 
sions. 

U  all  this  sounds  rather  up-to-date,  so 
does  the  furor  which  developed  from  the 
President's  announcement  that  he  would  not 
permit  reporting  at  the  Hot  Springs  Confer- 
ence. Under  Roosevelt's  guidance,  said 
Arthur  Krock  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  4.  1943,  "this  administration  has  been 
more  assiduous  In  attempts  to  suppress  un- 
welcome news  than  any  other  this  corre- 
spondent has  observed  in  action."  Quoting 
a  colleague,  he  went  on:  "The  President's 
notion  of  a  free  press  Is  quite  different  from 
our  own.  We  talk  of  freedom  of  Informa- 
Uon.  really,  whereas  he  talks  of  how  to  get 
his  point  across.  His  Interest  is  In  how  a 
free  press  can  best  be  used."  I  remind  you 
that  these  timeless  opinions  are  from  the 
ancient  history  of  20  years  ago. 

But  the  most  eloquent  protest  came  from 
an  Army  wife  who  complained  to  the  Presi- 
dent In  a  letter  to  the  Kansas  City  Star  that, 
"You  don't  seem  to  want  us  housewives,  via 
the  newspapers,  peeking  over  your  shoulders 
while  you  measure  In  the  baking  powder  and 
the  toasted  bread  crumbs  of  the  futxu-e. 
We've  got  to  eat  the  stuff  " 

IV 

Whether  by  design  or  by  accident,  the  fact 
that  the  Hot  Springs  Conference  was  sur- 
rounded with  soldiers  resulted  In  far  more 
publicity  than  the  organizers  of  a  confer- 
ence generally  manage  to  prociue  for  It  by 
the  more  normal  means  of  piquing  the 
curiosity  of  Journalists.  Newspaper  readers 
and  radio  listeners  were  privileged  in  those 
weeks  to  learn  something  about  the  postwar 
food  problem  because  the  press  corps,  out- 
raged at  Its  exclusion  from  the  proceedings, 
descended  on  Hot  Springs  determined  to  re- 
port every  scrap  of  Information  It  could  get. 

Once  the  Conference  got  going,  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  persuaded  the  White  House 
to  loosen  up  on  security  arrangements  and 
let  reporters  mingle  with  the  delegates  in 
the  hotel  grounds — though  not  to  attend 
the  Conference  sessions.  But  no  one  ever 
found  out — because  no  one  ever  asked — 
whether  President  Roosevelt's  press  confer- 
ence remarks  about  excluding  reporters  were 
made  to  keep  them  out  or  to  excite  their 
Interest  My  own  guess  is  that  the  purpose 
was  to  get  more  coverage  rather  than  lees. 
The  State  Department  may  or  may  not 
have  learned  about  the  Hot  Springs  Con- 
ference first  in  the  newspapers,  but  It  cer- 
tainly lost  no  time  in  getting  on  with  the 
Job  Nowadays,  we  plan  a  gathering  like 
tomorrow  s  World  Pood  Congress  more  than 
a  year  In  advance.  But  President  Roosevelt's 
first  announcement  was  In  March  and  the 
Conference  was  in  full  swing  2  months 
later,  in  May.  Judge  Marvin  Jones,  soon 
to  be  US  War  Pood  AdmlnL^itrator.  lent 
his  distinction  and  his  political  experience 
to  the  exacting  task  of  chairing  the  Confer- 
ence. And  burled  deep  among  the  techni- 
cians in  the  Canadian  delegation  was  a 
bright  young  career  diplomat  named  Lester 
Pearson. 

In  the  midst  of  the  uproar  about  news  re- 
porting, the  Hot  Springs  Conference  got 
down  to  business  In  framing  proposals  that 
were  news  Indeed.  An  interim  commission, 
chaired  by  Lester  Pearson,  was  set  up  to 
produce  a  specific  plan  for  a  permanent 
organization  in  the  field  of  food  and  agri- 
culture. Three  months  after  the  war  was 
over,  the  labors  of  Mr.  Pearson  and  his  col- 
leagues had  produced,  at  a  meeluig  in  Que- 
bec, the  Food  and  Agriculture  OrganlZiition 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  story  of  the 
Infancy  and — the  adaptation  and  maturation 
of  the  FAO — the  gradual  shift  from  emphasis 
on  collection  and  exchange  of  information  to 
emphasis   on   executive   direction   of   opera- 


tional programs  over  the  past  IS  years — is 
too  well  known  to  this  audience  to  bear 
repetition  here. 

V 

I  think  we  can  agree  it  is  a  good  thing 
that  the  pattern  of  peace  was  allowed  to 
develop  in  a  fragmented  way.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  much  easier  to  reach  international 
agreement  in  the  relatively  "safe,"  relatively 
nonpolitlcal  subjects  with  which  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  deal.  In  the  second  place, 
the  world  of  the  1940's  and  1950's  was  far 
from  ready  for  an  enforceable  peace  system; 
and  progress  In  one  field  of  endeavor  could 
not  be  made  to  depend  on  simultaneous 
progress  In  all  the  others. 

In  the  third  place,  the  excuse  for  creating 
another  International  organization — adding 
another  fragment  to  a  world  pattern  for 
peace — Is  the  very  progress  of  science  and 
technology.  Each  scientific  breakthrough 
produces  international  cramp  and  tension 
until  it  IB  matched  by  an  institutional  break- 
through In  the  same  field. 

Thus,  nobody  thought  of  starting  a  ma- 
laria eradication  program  until,  less  tlian  20 
years  ago,  the  scientists  demonstrated  in 
Sardinia  and  Egypt  and  elsewhere  that  ma- 
laria could  In  fact  be  stamped  out.  Then  It 
suddenly  seemed  ridiculous  not  to  eliminate 
It  from  our  planet  altogether. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  radio  there  was 
no  need  for  an  International  body  to  divide 
up  the  spectrum  of  radio  frequencies.  Now, 
so  many  new  uses  are  elbowing  each  other  in 
that  narrow  spectrum  that  we  are  to  have  a 
big  conference  In  Geneva  this  autumn,  to 
reserve  a  bloc  of  frequencies  for  experimenta- 
tion in  outer  space. 

Until  very  recently,  all  the  weather  bu- 
reaus could  do  In  the  way  of  international 
cooperation  was  to  exchange  the  information 
each  collected  with  its  own  national  facil- 
ities. But  now  we  can  take  big  strides  in 
combining  three  new  Itinds  of  technology — 
picture- taking  meteorological  satellites,  com- 
munications satellites,  and  high-speed  com- 
puters— to  collect  weather  Information  from 
all  over  the  world.  Interpret  it,  and  draw  a 
world  weather  map  fast  enough  to  stay  ahead 
of  the  quick  changes  In  the  weather  itself. 
For  the  first  time  a  World  Weather  Watch 
becomes  a  feasible  proposition.  And  thus 
does  new  technology  set  new  tasks  for  inter- 
national organization. 

Civilization  does  progress  by  stages.  It  Is 
good  that  within  the  frontiers  of  specialties 
like  agriculture,  health,  and  the  physical 
sciences,  we  are  beginning  to  demonstrate 
that  men  can  get  along  with  each  other  with- 
out an  Intolerable  amount  of  friction  and 
confusion — Just  as  we  are  beginning  to  dem- 
onstrate within  the  frontiers  of  nations  that 
men  can  get  along  with  each  other  without 
an  intolerable  amount  of  bloodshed. 

It  is  good  that  scientists  can  "speak  the 
same  language"  even  through  an  interpre- 
ter: that  physicians  can  cooperate  with  each 
other  in  a  global  war  on  disease;  that  farm- 
ers can  teach  each  other  how  to  get  higher 
yields  without  politics  getting  too  much  in 
the  way. 

So  we  salute  the  growth  of  the  FAO  and 
its  Bister  agencies,  and  we  shall  continue 
to  press  for  steady  Improvement  in  their  op- 
erations. 

VI 

All  this  Ifi  good  but  it  is  not  enough.  The 
spawning  of  new  technologies  Is  not  all  be- 
neficent. The  technology  of  atomic  fission 
and  fusion  can  provide  electric  power  for 
national  development;  It  can  also  incinerate 
all  life  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

The  parochialism  of  each  major  field  of 
knowledge  is  uot  necessarily  an  improvement 
on  the  more  familiar  parochialism  of  nation- 
states,  unless  the  demonstration  that  ex- 
perts working  with  each  other  on  food  and 
health  leads  In  fact  to  n.?.tlon6  working  with 
each  other  to  keep  the  gen-^ral  peace. 


A  civilization  which  guarantees  people 
enough  to  eat  and  longer  life — said  then  ex- 
poses them  to  lethal  radioactivity — is  not 
moving  onward  and  upwso-d.  It  is  moving 
sidewise  toward  a  precipice.  So  the  ulti- 
mate worth  of  every  specialized  or  functional 
body  must  be  measured  partly  by  whether 
it  helps  develop  the  general  or  political 
bodies  charged  with  peaceful  solution  of 
international  conflicts.  Every  step  to 
strengthen  the  Specialized  Agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  must  in  conscience  be 
matched  with  steps  to  control  arms  and 
develop  the  peacekeeping  machinery  of  the 
United  Nations  organization  itself.  For  if 
a  workable  pattern  of  peace  must  be  con- 
structed patiently  by  building  first  its  com- 
ponent parts,  the  parts  in  the  end  must  fit 
a  pattern  that  makes  enough  sense  to  keep 
us  not  only  healthy  but  also  alive. 

vn 

All  this  was  foreseen  by  the  wise  men  at 
Hot  Springs  20  years  ago  when  they  pro- 
vided that  the  international  food  organiza- 
tion aborning  there  should  become  a  part 
of  the  yet-\inborn  United  Nations  family  of 
agencies. 

And  It  was  foreseen  explicitly  by  the 
founders  of  the  United  Nations  when  they 
wrote  In  the  preamble  to  the  charter  that 
"to  save  succeeding  generations  from  the 
scourge  of  war"  we  must  "promote  social 
progress  and  better  standards  of  life  In 
larger  freedom."  Enough  food  for  all,  avail- 
able in  fact  to  all,  is  the  first  elemental 
breadcrumb  of  a  future  in  larger  freedom. 

Indeed,  the  role  of  the  FAO  as  part  of  a 
pattern  for  peace,  including  the  political 
agencies,  was  forecast  by  the  story  that 
Judge  Jones  told  when  he  came  back  to  his 
former  colleagues  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  to  report  on  the  Hot  Springs 
Conference — and  It  applies  Just  as  well  to 
rivalries  among  the  international  agencies 
as  It  does  to  quarrels  among  the  nations. 

"In  one  of  McGuffey's  Readers."  said 
Judge  Jones,  "was  the  story  of  a  man  with 
six  sons  who  were  always  quarreling.  One 
day  he  called  them  together,  showed  them 
a  bundle  of  sticks  bound  together  and  of- 
fered a  prize  to  any  one  of  them  who  would 
break  the  bundle.  They  all  tried  and  re- 
ported it  could  not  be  done.  'That  is  easy." 
said  the  old  man,  who  then  unbound  the 
sticks  and  broke  them  one  by  one.  'Anyone 
could  do  it  that  way."  the  boys  replied,  'So 
it  is  with  you,  my  sons."  declared  the  father, 
'if  you  stick  together  no  one  can  hurt  you. 
but  if  you  continually  quarrel  and  fight 
among  yourselves  you  can  be  broken  sepa- 
rately.' " 

In  a  fundamental  sense,  then,  the  FAO  is 
more  than  a  food  and  agriculture  organiza- 
tion: It  is  part  of  a  pattern  for  peace  which 
Is  far  from  completed.  Yet  we  know  that 
when  we  improve  the  political  machinery  for 
keeping  the  peace  we  strengthen  the  func- 
tional agencies — and  when  we  Improve  the 
functional  agencies  we  strengthen  the  pros- 
pects for  peace.  And  that  brings  us  back  to 
the  business  at  hand:  the  FAO's  goal  of  a 
world  free  from  hunger. 

Can  we  do  it?  Can  we  feed  6  billion  peo- 
ple by  the  year  2000?  Can  we  double  total 
farm  production  and  triple  the  output  of 
milk,  meat,  eggs,  and  fish?  On  the  record — 
the  record  of  miraculous  technology — we 
surely  can. 

If  Ceylonese  motorboats  can  multiply  by 
10  the  flsh  brought  In  by  boats  propelled 
by  oar;  if  a  general  use  of  hybrid  corn  would 
double  the  world's  supply  of  corn;  if  a  dairy 
cow  in  one  part  of  Asia  can  produce  25  times 
the  milk  of  her  counterpart  In  other  parts 
of  Asia;  if  the  Japanese  can  produce  more 
rice  per  square  inch  than  anybody  else;  if 
only  1  arre  of  land  is  now  cultivated  for  each 
person  in  the  world  and  another  2 ',4  acres 
Is  probably  tillable;  if  the  world's  most 
densely  populated  nation  can  earn  forelen 
exchange  as  a   net  exporter  of  food;    if   in 
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tblM  country  one  farmer  can  feed  hU  own 
family  and  77  other*:  then  surely  onr  work 
U  cat  out  for  ua,  aurely  there  ta  atlll  plenty 
of  room  for  the  human  race  on  thla  com- 
pacted  globe;  and  rarely  the  vlalon  of  a 
world  free  from  hunger  la  a  realistic  goal 
and  not  a  pipe  dream. 

After  20  yeara  of  working  at  it.  the  mem- 
bers and  staff  of  the  Food  and  Agrlcultxire 
Organization  and  the  nJ9.  system  have  only 
Juat  begun  on  what  Lester  Pearson,  In  his 
report  of  the  flrst  FAO  Conference,  called 
so  bold  an  aim  as  that  of  helping  nations 
to  achieve  freedom  from  want.  Watching 
the  World  Pood  Congress  over  the  next  2 
weeks  some  observers  may  say.  as  one  his- 
torian of  the  U  N.  Charter  said  of  Hot 
Springs:  •^ts  Immediate  resulta  consist 
largely  of  fairly  obvious  generalisations  and 
recommendations." 

Obvious?  Yes.  It  long  has  been  an  ob- 
vious generalization  that  too  many  people 
are  hungry.  But  30  years  ago  It  was  not 
so  obvious  to  many  that  much  could  be  done 
about  It.  Now  It  U.  And  I  predict  that  It 
soon  will  be  just  as  obvious  that  we  who 
have  Inherited  the  vision  and  the  work 
begun  at  Hot  Springs  are  going  to  do  more 
and  more  about  it — and  with  such  will  that 
another  generation  will  know  a  world  for  the 
flrst  time  free  from  hunger. 
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BiNAT  Ranjan  Sxn.  DmecToa  OcNniAL  or 
PAO 
Blnay  Ranjan  Sen  was  bom  In  India  In 
1898.  He  was  educated  at  Calcutta  and  Ox- 
ford Universities.  He  Joined  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  In  1922  and  served  for  many  years  as 
a  district  officer  In  Bengal  which  brought 
him  Into  Intimate  contact  with  the  rural 
life  of  a  typically  underdeveloped  counl-y. 
Dr.  Sen  held  many  Important  poets  In  the 
Bengal  and  central  governmen:.a.  Including 
the  secretaryship  of  the  Central  Pood  Min- 
istry. His  war-time  assignments  in  India 
Included  administration  of  food  policies  at 
a  time  of  severe  shortages.  He  was  Director 
General  of  Pood  In  the  Government  of  India 
(1934-46).  As  Revenue  Secretary  In  the 
Bengal  Government  (1940-42).  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  relief 
measures  during  one  of  the  worst  natural 
calamities  In  Mldnapur  district,  and  also  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  refugees  from  Burma 
during  the  early  days  of  the  war. 

After  India's  Independence.  Dr  3«n  went 
to  Washington  as  Minister  In  the  Indian  Em- 
bassy (l»47-60t.  Later  diplomatic  assign- 
ments Included  Ambassador  of  India  to  Italy 
and  Yugoslavia  ( 1960-51  and  1953-54) .  to  the 
United  States  of  America  (1951-62).  and  to 
Japan  (1965-56).  He  represented  India  at 
several  International  conferences  and  led 
Indian  delegations  to  ECOSOC  and  other 
United  Nations  bodies  (General  Assembly 
and  Security  Council).  He  was  elected  Di- 
rector General  of  PAO  In  Novemt)er  195«. 

During  Dr.  Sen's  tenure  as  Director  Gen- 
eral, there  has  been  a  notable  expansion  In 
PAO's  world-wide  activities,  with  Increasing 
emphasis  on  those  of  an  operatlon.il  nature 
The  Secretariat  has  been  reorganized  and 
strengthened  to  deal  with  the  expanded 
technical  assistance  program,  the  United 
Nations  Special  Funds  projects,  and  other 
multilateral  programs  in  the  fields  of  food 
and  agriculture. 

With  a  view  to  reviving  the  original  Ideal- 
ism and  enthusiasm  that  led  to  the  founda- 
tion of  PAO  and  drawing  the  world's  atten- 
tion to  the  continuing  problem  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  affecting  millions  of  peo- 
ple In  the  developing  countries.  Dr.  Sen 
Initiated  the  freedom-from-hunger  campaign 
which  was  adopted  by  FAO  conference  In 
1959  and  has  since  been  endorsed  by  the 
United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies. 
One  of  the  most  Important  International 
Initiatives  to  arise  out  of  the  campaign  Is 
the    PAO/TJ-N.    world    food    program    which 


alms  at  the  utilisation  of  food  sorplusea  for 
economic  and  social  development. 

Dr  Sen  has  traveled  widely  la  tbe  membsr 
countries  of  PAO  In  order  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  their  problems.  He  regards  his 
present  job  as  the  most  challenging  and 
potentially  the  most  rewarding  of  his  career. 

Dr  Sen  is  a  connoisseur  of  Western  music 
and  Is  a  keen  amateur  photographer. 


THE  SPIRIT  OP  1776  AND  THE  1960» 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  provocative  and  profound 
students  of  today  is  the  British  author, 
Barbara  Ward.  In  recent  years  she  has 
addressed  her  great  talent  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  developing  world  and  the 
challenge  that  these  problems  present 
to  the  West. 

Recently,  she  delivered  a  memorable 
address  at  Wllllamsbiirg.  Va..  "Prelude 
to  Independence  "  Her  address  is  a 
stirring  call  to  the  naUons  blessed  with 
abundance  to  use  that  blessing  with 
courage  and  imagination  in  lifting  all  of 
the  children  of  the  earth  to  better  stand- 
ards of  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Miss  Ward's  significant  address  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  R«cobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington   (DC  )    Post.  June  2, 
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Text   or  BAaaAXA   Waso's  Wn.LLAM&siTaa 

Spkxcu 
( NoTx— Following  Lb   the  text  of   Barbara 
Ward's    Prelude     to     Independence    addrees 
given  at  WllU.imsburg.  Va.,  yesterday.) 

If  we  look  back  on  the  men  who  framed 
the  Virginia  Declaration  of  Rlghu  over  the 
interval  of  nearly  two  tumultuous  centuries, 
our  flrst  impression  must  surely  be  one  of 
amazement  at  the  universality  and  audacity 
of  their  political  Imagination.  They  were 
themselves  heirs  of  one  of  the  great  pioneer- 
ing venture*!  of  humanity — the  drive  which 
took  the  cockelshell  boats  of  Europe  round 
the  world  and  established  for  the  flrst  time, 
against  fearful  hazards,  the  concept  of  a 
single,  terrestrial  habitation  for  the  human 
race.  Then,  within  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  thla  flrst  revolutionary  expansion, 
here  were  the  sober  burghers  of  WUllamsburg 
making  quite  as  remarkable  a  set  of  affirma- 
tions ab«3ut  the  political  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  this  one  human  family. 

We  must  note  that  they  did  not  speak  for 
Virginians  only,  or  even  for  Americans.  The 
universal  note  U  struck  In  the  flrst  great 
formulation  of  American  liberties:  "All  men 
are  equally  free  and  Independent,"  "all  have 
certain  inherent  rights."  "Government" — In 
other  words  all  governments — "ought  to  be 
Instituted  for  the  common  beneflt,  protec- 
tion, and  security  of  the  people,  nation  or 
community."  There  Is  nothing  restricted  or 
parochial  here  These  forefathers  of  ours.  In 
their  wigs  and  kneebreeches  and  flowered 
waistcoats,  believed  themselves  to  be  acting 
beyond  any  local  custom  or  tradition.  They 
believed  that  they  spoke  for  all  mankind. 

The  aspiration  Is  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  remember  the  apparent  narrowness 
of  their  political  scope  and  the  real  Inhibi- 
tions of  their  physical  endowment.  Here 
they  were,  13  separate  colonies,  not  yet  cer- 
tain whether  neighbors  would  be  ready  to 
share  sovereignty,  even  less  certain  whether 
the  power  of  Britain  could  be  successfully 
withstood.  To  seaward  lay  uncertainty  and 
hostility:  Inland,  a  vast  unknown  where 
French  pretensions  a.id  Indian  enmity  had 
still  to  be  reckoned  with.  So.  faced  with 
odds  which  only  seem  favorable  because  we 


know  the  outcome,  they  spoke  not  as  w 
leaguered  citlaens  but  as  heirs  and  perpetu^ 
tors  oi  human  freedom  itself.  We  haveto 
try  with  aU  our  ImaginaUve  powers  to  re. 
create  the  magnlflcence  of  their  audadt* 
Custom  has  sealed  it  for  us.  We  taks  for 
granted  what  ahould  stUl  leave  us  speechlsi 
with  surprise. 

KAKLT    OBSTACLES    CJlU) 

Their  audacity  stands  in  all  the  sharper 
contrast  t)ecause  of  their  physical  inst^ 
clencles.  Communication  and  transport 
tended  to  separate  them  rather  than  draw 
them  closer.  Coming  to  share  in  these  tta- 
tlvltles,  I  could  breakfast  In  London  and 
take  luncheon  In  New  York.  In  Jefferson 'i 
day.  one  would  have  not  reached  halfway  to 
Baltimore  Farming  still  aimed  at  self. 
sufficiency.  Industry  was  so  little  advanced 
that,  while  John  Adams  could  exclaim  that 
"many  curious  engines  have  been  con- 
structed  to  facilitate  business."  Jefferaon 
wrote  to  Hirvard  complaining  that  the  study 
of  America's  mineralogy  was  still  untouched. 
Education  was  widespread,  true,  and  Yankee 
Inventiveness  had  already  made  Its  mark. 

But  the  Colonies  were  still,  as  we  should 
say  now.  In  a  very  early  stage  of  develop, 
ment,  still  40  or  50  years  away  from  Ukeoff, 
still  a  century  away  from  a  fully  articulated 
Industrial  system.  The  dreams  of  these  men 
were  palpably  ahead  of  their  tools,  their  end* 
of  their  means,  their  visions  of  tbelr 
workaday  ablllUes.  The  disparity  did  not 
daunt  them.  They  simply  went  ahead  to 
create  the  flrst  free  continental  society 
itnown  to  human  history. 

Such  U  the  true  perspecUve  of  1776— tia- 
llmlted  vision,  limited  means.  What,  tbsn, 
would  the  men  of  1776  say  of  our  present 
predicament? 

Let  us  be  clear  alxtut  one  thing  at  the 
outset.  They  would  be  staggered,  over- 
whelmed  by  the  ample  quality  of  our  means. 
Surpluses  In  wheat  and  meat  which  drown 
the  market,  threatened  tropical  surpluaet 
which  win  do  the  same,  steel  mllU  working 
at  60  percent  of  capacity  because  of  over- 
supply,  oil  markets  threatened  by  Russian 
crude,  European  coal  mines  by  Anglo-Sasoa 
output,  all  fuel  by  future  atomic  energy,  a 
5-percent  unemployment  rate  in  America 
because  of  surplus  labor^and  although  at 
least  SlOO  billions  a  year  are  spent  by  all 
protagonlsu  on  arms  and  perhaps  •12  bil- 
lions on  space,  the  surpluses  persist  whUs 
annual  Increases  In  Atlantic  Income  are  never 
less  than  2  percent  a  year,  with  over  a  6- 
percent  raU  of  growth  In  Western  Europe— 
and.  Incidentally,  over  10  percent  in  Japan. 
Such  a  cornucopia  of  capacity  has  bestowed 
on  mankind  a  freedom  which  the  Pounding 
Fathers  could  not  even  envisage — the  free- 
dom which  springs  from  a  physical  ability 
to  realize  virtually  any  goal  the  community 
may  choose  to  set 

GOALS  CHANGED 

And  what  are  the  goals?  Here,  surely,  we 
flnd  ourselves  In  exactly  the  opposite  posi- 
tion from  the  men  of  1776.  Nothing  was 
limited  about  them  except  their  means. 
Everything  Is  limited  about  us  except  our 
means  The  world  today  Is  smaller  than 
the  continent  they  faced.  The  unity  of 
humin  experience  which  they  proclaimed 
has  been  demonstrated  not  only  by  the 
science  that  abolishes  space  and  time  but 
by  the  aspirations  which  unite  whole  com- 
munities In  the  desire  for  modernity  and 
technological  breakthrough.  The  Thirteen 
Colonies,  underdeveloped  States  180-odd 
yenrs  ago.  are  now  the  leaders  of  a  human 
column  all  of  whom,  virtually  without  excep- 
tion, march  forward  Intent  upon  securing  the 
same  elbow  room  and  sharing  in  the  same 
abundance  Life— they  want.  too.  to  extend 
their  human  span  from  20  to  70  years. 
Liberty— they  want,  and  have  nearly 
achieved,  the  self-respect  of  self-governing 
communities      The    pursuit   of   happiness— 
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gt  least  they  know  happiness  does  not  He 
in  sickness,  in  hunger,  in  racial  subjection, 
in  unremitting  toll.  The  whole  world  la 
Bfltlr  with  the  aspirations  of  1776 — except 
perhaps  the  Atlantic  community  within 
which  they  flrst  came  to  birth  and  where, 
now.  they  are  in  danger  of  degenerating 
to  the  level  of  Fourth  of  July  rhetoric. 

Have  we  confident  economic  goals?  We 
may  proclaim  a  decade  of  development — 
our  hearts  are  not  In  It.  The  1  percent  of 
national  Income  to  be  dedicated  to  develop- 
ment Is  reached  by  no  more  than  one  or 
two  weathy  nations.  In  America,  in  spite 
of  steady  support  by  public  opinion,  political 
pressure  Is  all  to  cut  back  the  American  con- 
tribution on  the  grounds  that  the  effort  Is 
falling  to  give  the  expected  return. 

Yet  the  reasons  given  are  hardly  convinc- 
ing. It  is  forgotten  how  much  aid  has  sim- 
ply susUlned  Western  exports  during  the 
recent  fall-away  In  primary  prices.  It  is 
forgotten  to  what  degree  Western  trade  pol- 
icies discriminate  against  the  poorer  nations. 
It  Is  forgotten  that  the  span  of  successful 
development  In  any  society  Is  not  less  than 
a  couple  of  generations.  Today,  after  only 
a  decade.  Western  governments  seem  to  ex- 
pect results  they  could  not  have  achieved 
themselves  In  a  comparable  period.  It  Is 
forgotten  In  how  many  countries  education, 
the  foundation  of  all  skills,  has  still  to  be 
built.  It  Is  forgotten  how  much,  over  the 
last  decade,  has  In  fact  been  learned,  how 
many  foundations  laid,  roads  opened  up, 
dams  built,  the  habits  of  saving  and  Invest- 
ment Introduced.  And  even  if  it  is  reason- 
able to  concentrate  resources  on  the  more 
promising  experiments,  this  Is  no  reason  for 
an  absolute  overall  cut. 

IMPATirNCE    SCORED 

If  the  men  of  1776  had  attempted  the 
opening  up  of  America  with  the  testy  Im- 
patience of  so  many  politicians  today,  they 
would  barely  have  crossed  the  Adlrondacks. 
England  at  the  time  of  the  Luddites  was 
about  at  the  stage  reached  by  many  develop- 
ing countries  today.  But  to  the  light  of 
flaring  barns,  to  the  s<jund  of  anger  m  the 
streets,  with  the  fury  of  the  urban  mobs 
behind  them,  the  men  of  that  age  did  not 
stop  Investing.  They  passed  the  reform  bill 
instead  Must  we  be  less  steady  in  our  long- 
term  perspectives? 

Seen  In  the  aspect  not  of  a  single  decade 
but  of  the  50  or  60  years  needed  for  full 
modernization,  economic  asslstiUice  to  our 
crowded  world  could  seem  as  challenging  as 
our  space  ventures  and  far  more  rewarding. 
To  set  young  minds  afire,  to  create  new 
opportunities  for  creative  wurk.  to  break  the 
mUlenlal  dependence  on  hatchet  and  hoe, 
to  open  up  the  streams  of  Ufe-glvlng  water, 
to  make  the  desert  blossom,  to  give  all  man- 
kind some  share  In  the  patrimony  of  1776 — 
thla  would  seem  a  physical  Ideal  not  un- 
worthy to  stand  beside  space  probes  and 
Infinitely  more  rewarding  than  the  endless 
proliferation  of  the  means  of  death. 

And  If  our  economic  vision  wholly  falls 
to  match  our  physical  means,  what  are  we 
to  say  of  our  political  goals?  Timidly,  hesi- 
tantly we  edge  our  way  around  the  problems 
of  supranational  order  In  a  world  In  which 
the  largest  nation-state  can  give  no  more 
formal  security  than  could  Virginia  In  1776. 
But  the  Virginians  seized  on  the  logic  of 
their  predicament.  They  opted  flrst  for  the 
Continental  Congrt'ss  and  when  its  cohesion 
proved  Insufllclent.  went  on  to  full-blooded 
federalism. 

Our  taak  today  may  be  more  difficult. 
Or  is  it  that  our  vision  Is  less  intense? 
After  all.  we  shall  never  know  the  full  force 
ijf  the  difficulties  facing  the  men  of  1776 
In  ridding  themselves  of  British  rule— which 
many  citizens  still  supported— in  transcend- 
ing local  State  rights— which  many  profited 
by— and  In  preparing  to  open  up  a  whole 
uncharted  and  potentially  hostile  continent. 
We  cannot  gage  the  obstacles  because  they 
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were  overcome.  Today,  while  not  decrying 
obstacles,  we  must  remark  a  certain  flac- 
cldlty  of  political  will  in  which  the  posi- 
tive vision  of  AUantlc  Interdependence 
hangs  In  the  balance  while  lessn-  but  sterner 
nationalisms  seek  to  frustrate  thla  grand 
design. 

VISION  CALLED  FOR 

Since,  then,  an  essential  part  of  the  po- 
litical win  is  that  citizens  should  give  rea- 
son for  the  faith  that  Is  in  them,  let  those 
who  believe  the  principles  of  1776  to  be  in 
a  profound  sense  universal  and  the  men  of 
1776 — Indeed  to  speak  not  only  to  the  pres- 
ent In  Colonial  America  but  to  the  whole  fu- 
ture of  the  human  experiment — let  them  ap- 
ply   those   principles   with    the   same   vision 
and   courage   to  the  predicaments  of  today. 
Let   the  United  States,  the  first  free  fed- 
eral  experiment  on   a  contlnenUl  scale,  be 
the  model.     Let  us  match  It  now  with  the 
completion  of  the  European  experiment  flrst 
by  Britain's  entry  Into  Europe  and  then  by 
Europe's    dedication    to    free,    federal    and 
supranational     institutions.     Let     the     two 
Atlantic    sister    federations    establish    those 
Joint   Institutions  that  are  needed  to  serve 
their  common  life.  Including  the  trading  and 
investment  agencies  which  can  trasform  the 
decade  of  development  from  rhetoric  to  fact. 
Then  let  the  legitimate  Influence  of  such 
economic  policies  be  dedicated  to  encourag- 
ing In  Africa  and  Latin  America  and.  where 
appropriate.   In   Asia  flrst  common   markets 
and  then  federal  unions  to  which,  as  they 
advance     toward     mature     Indtistriallzation, 
the    common    Institutions    of    the    Atlantic 
world  may  be  extended,  thus  giving  under- 
pinning and  substance  to  the  concept  of  a 
"world  authority"  which,  we  all  Instinctively 
know,  must  be  secured  If  postatomlc  man  is 
to  survive.    A  confederation  of  sister  federa- 
tions— may  not  this  be  the  next  institutional 
pattern  of  the  human  city?     And  Is  It  not  a 
more  humane  and  flexible   vision  than  the 
single  sovereignty  of  totalitarian  control? 

Visionary — you  will  say — Impratlcable. 
idealist.  Utopian,  ridiculous — but  was  it  more 
vUlonary  In  1776  to  proclaim  democracy  In 
the  age  of  monarchs.  self-government  in  the 
age  of  empires,  the  rights  of  man  in  a  co- 
lonial-feudal world,  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  In  a  world  still  held  In 
chains?  If  we  do  not  dream  today,  tomorrow 
will  belong  to  those  who  do.  The  visions  of 
1776  have  proved  to  be  harder  and  more 
realist  than  the  fears  and  conservatisms  of 
those  who  opposed  them.  What  will  be  the 
visions  of  1963?  Who  will  dream  them? 
And  If  free  men  have  no  more  visions,  how 
soon  will  the  whole  great  tradition  of  1776 
perish  from  the  earth? 


U.S.   FXD REIGN  AID  DOLLARS  BENE- 
FIT THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  the  United 
States  has  engaged  in  the  most  gigantic 
international  aid  program  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Over  $100  billion  in  Ameri- 
can commodities  and  money  has  been 
made  available  to  our  friends  abroad. 

A  program  of  this  size  inevitably  de- 
velops certain  weaknesses  and  disap- 
pointments. Nevertheless  there  has  been 
many  victories  on  the  foreign  aid  front 
not  tlie  least  of  which  is  the  restoration 
of  Western  Europe  as  a  flourishing  area 
of  the  globe.  Japan  is  another  shining 
example  of  the  helpful  impact  of  foreign 
assistance.  The  nations  of  Europe  and 
Jar  an  today  constitute  fruitful  commer- 
cial customers  of  the  United  States. 

Today  our  oversea  aid  program  is  con- 
centrated in  the  developing  countries  of 
Asia,   Africa,   Latin   America,    and   the 


Middle  East.  "Hie  problems  in  these 
areas  are  more  difficult  of  solution  be- 
cause of  the  local  Isusk  of  education, 
trained  technical  and  civil  service  and 
critical  problans  of  nutrition  and  health. 
Nevertheless,  progress  is  being  made. 

Recent  public  opinion  polls  indicate 
that  the  American  people  are  overwhelm- 
ingly in  support  of  our  oversea  aid  effort. 
It  is  well  that  they  should  be,  because 
this  program  is  not  only  based  on  sound, 
moral  principles  but  is  in  our  own  self- 
interest. 

Mr.  Canoll  Kilpatrick  has  noted  in  an 
arUcle  appearing  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  last  Sunday  that  77  cents  of  every 
U.S.  foreign  dollar  spent  for  commodi- 
ties now  goes  to  American  firms.  I  was 
constantly  reminded  during  the  2  years 
I  served  as  our  country's  Food  For  Peace 
Director  of  the  constructive  role  which 
the  program  placed  not  only  in  relieving 
human  hunger  abroad  but  also  in  pro- 
viding constructive  outlets  for  our  farm 
production.  For  example,  one  out  of 
three  acres  of  the  U.S.  wheat  now  go  into 
the  food-for-peace  program.  Imagine 
the  impact  on  American  agricultuie  if 
these  outlets  were  not  used. 

Mr.  Klilpatrick  reminds  us  that  other 
segments  of  the  U.S.  economy  have  been 
significantly  stimulated  by  our  oversea 
aid  program.  Thus,  we  see  the  blend  of 
humanitarianism  and  self-interest  as  we 
utilize  our  abundance  to  raise  standards 
of  living  in  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Kilpatrick's  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aid  Oollabs  Win  Priznd.s  Here 
(By  Carroll  Kilpatrick) 

Early  last  summer  a  steel  mill  in  Birming- 
ham was  preparing  to  close  because  of  lack 
of  orders.  At  the  last  moment,  the  com- 
pany obtained  an  order  to  produce  56,000 
tons  of  railway  track  and  fastenings  for 
Pakistan. 

The  order  meant  that  the  Jobs  of  an  esti- 
mated 1,100  persons  at  the  mill  or  in  the 
raUroads  and  factories  that  service  the  mill 
were  saved. 

It  meant  employment  and  Income  to  the 
Port  of  Mobile,  which  handled  the  shipments, 
and  payments  of  $1.4  million  to  American- 
flag  lines  which  transported  the  equipment 
to  Pakistan. 

This  was  a  foreign  aid  order.  It  is  only 
one  of  a  large  number  of  examples  of  the 
Impact  of  foreign  aid  on  the  domestic  econ- 
omy. In  the  first  6  months  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  77  cents  of  every  foreign  aid  dol- 
lar spent  for  commodities  went  to  American 
firms. 

Because  of  this  increasing  reliance  on 
American  suppliers  to  fill  foreign  aid  require- 
ments, foreign  aid  U  gaining  an  Important 
constituency.  It  Is  too  early  to  measure  ex- 
actly the  strength  of  the  constituency  and 
its  Influence  on  Congress,  but  its  weight  has 
been  felt. 

Farmers  long  have  known  that  were  it 
not  for  food-for-peace  shipments  their  sur- 
pluses would  be  larger  and  their  Incomes 
smaller.  Shippers  also  have  recognized  the 
direct  beneflt  to  them  from  foreign  aid. 
Now  business  and  labor  are  learning  that 
they  have  a  stake  In  the  aid  program. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  does  not  award  contracts  to  American 
suppliers.  It  authorizes  loans  to  a  country 
and  requires  the  country  to  buy  materials  for 
the  aid  project  In  the  United  States  to  the 
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UrgMt  •xtent  possible.  The  raetpient  ooun- 
try.  working  through  mlddleixMii.  makaa  tba 
awanto  to  Indivlduai  suppUera  In  th«  Unit«d 
SUtea. 

Recently  a  number  of  business  adTlsory 
services  have  provided  American  businessmen 
with  advice  on  how  to  get  these  orders.  The 
Commerce  Department  provides  free  service 
In  line  with  Its  efforts  to  promote  exports. 
Some  Oongressmen  are  pleased  to  be  able 
to  announce  that  the  XYZ  company  In  their 
district  has  Just  received  an  order  to  manu- 
factiire  roadbuUdlng  equipment  for  Ecuador 
or  drugs  for  India.  Some  other  Congreasmen 
complain  that  AID  Ls  using  these  annoiince- 
ments  to  try  to  Influence  their  votes. 

When  AID  learns  that  an  order  has  been 
placed  with  an  American  company.  It  gives 
the  Information  to  the  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  and  district  In- 
volved so  that  they  may  maXe  the  orlglnai 
announcement.  If  they  wish  to  do  so. 

Whatever  the  long-range  effect  on  Capitol 
Hill,  the  announcements  have  another  un- 
planned side  effect.  They  reinforce  the  Com- 
munist argument  that  the  United  States  Is 
engaged  In  foreign  aid  lartjely  because  the 
program  stimulates  the  domesUc  economy 
The  argument  Is  an  old  one.  It  has  been 
used  without  significant  effect  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  arat  aid  programs  In  the  early 
postwar  years 

As  late  as  1960,  49  cents  of  every  American 
aid  dollar  used  to  buy  commodities  was  spent 
In  Weetern  Europe.  Now  only  about  8  cents 
of  every  dollar  la  spent  In  Europe. 

Procurement  In  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, which  Is  still  encouraged,  has  Increased 
from  10  cents  on  the  dollar  In  1960  to  15 
cents  at  present.  Meat  of  the  purchases  In 
the  underdeveloped  countries  consist  of  such 
Items  as  petroleum,  crude  rubber,  lumber, 
and  fiber  products. 

The  American  share  of  commodity  expendi- 
tures Increased  from  40  cents  on  the  dollar 
In  fiscal  year  1960  to  41  cents  In  1961.  64 
cents  In  1962  and  77  centa  In  the  first  half 
of  fiscal  1963 

Forty-four  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shared  In  the  business  last  year. 
AID  press  releases  report  such  orders  as 
•20.615  to  a  Troy.  Ohio,  supplier  of  welding 
equipment  for  India;  »37.d43  to  a  Scranton. 
Pa.,  manufacturer  for  yarn  for  South  Korea, 
t6,586  to  a  Connecticut  pharmaceutical  com- 
pany f  jr  drugs  for  South  Vietnam;  $3.1  mil- 
lion to  Trans  World  Airlines  for  aviation 
equipment  for  Ethiopia. 

Military  a.3slstance  U  almost  entirely  In 
Amerlcan-buUt  material  and  American-sup- 
plied training.  Virtually  all  the  loans  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  are  disbursed  to  Amer- 
ican producers  of  capital  equipment  for  use 
overseas. 

Officials  estimate  that  nld  expenditures  now 
create  700,000  Jobs  In   the  United  States. 


June 


THE  CASE  FOR  TAX  REFORM 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  Jo- 
seph Pechman  has  written  an  article  in 
the  Reporter  magazine  for  June  6  in 
which  he  argues  the  case  ror  tax  reform. 
The  narrow  and  special  interest  groups 
have  been  flooding  Congre.ss  with  mail 
aijainst  the  tax  reforms  which  the  Pres- 
ident has  proposed.  In  almost  every 
c.^se  they  fail  to  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  tax  cuts  which  the 
President  ha."?  proposed  more  than  offset 
the  small  increases  in  revenue  from  loop- 
hole closing. 

The  net  result  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram is  that  every  income  clasa  will  be 
better  off  if  the  entire  program  is  passed 
than  if  it  is  not  passed. 

Mr  Pechman  maJces  a  very  strong  ca.'^e 
for  tax  reform  and  I  personally  think 
that  the   tax  reform  provisions  of  the 


President's  program  are  as  important — 
If  not  more  Important — than  the  tax 
cuts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  R«cord  so  that 
Memt)ers  of  Congress  and  the  public  In 
general  may  have  access  to  at  least  one 
article  In  which  the  narrow  and  selfish 
view  of  tax  reform  Is  not  advanced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Thx  Casx  roa  Tax  Rcfosm 
(By  Joseph  A.  Pechman) 
Ej.rly  this  year  the  President  sent  to  the 
CongfTcss  a  bold  and  unique  set  of  tax  rec- 
ommendations, which  he  appropriately  re- 
gards as  the  key  to  his  legislative  proijram 
on  domestic  affairs  These  recommendations 
Included  $13  6  billion  of  tax  rate  cuts  for 
both  individuals  and  corporations,  with  off- 
setting tax  reforms  of  $3  4  billion.  The  net 
cuts  of  $10  2  billion  are  Intended  to  get  the 
economy  back  to  full  employment  and  to 
promote  economic  growth.  The  tax  reforms, 
which  are  long  overdue,  are  Intended  to 
improve  the  fairness  of  the  Income  tax  by 
closing  loopholes  and  relieving  hardships. 

In  the  hulabaloo  over  the  tax  reduction, 
the  tax  reform  part  of  the  package  has  been 
virtually  forgotten.  Wn.Bux  Mn,LS.  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  stUl 
Insist  that  the  Revenue  Act  of  1963  will  con- 
tain significant  reforms,  and  the  committee 
Is  now  hard  at  work  on  the  administration's 
proposals.  But  the  consensus  of  Informed 
observers  Is  that  the  final  bill  will  have  only 
a  few  face-saving  amendments  to  permit  the 
reformers  to  get  off  the  hook. 

The  Kennedy  reform  proposals  represent  a 
serlotis  attempt  to  reverse  the  erosion  of  the 
Income  tax  base — a  process  that  has  been 
talking  place  quietly  but  relentlessly  for  many 
years  at  the  expense  of  equity  and  at  a  sub- 
stantial cost  In  revenue  Since  tax  reform  Is 
a  palnfvil  process,  it  was  e;isy  to  predict  that 
the  attempt  would  raise  a  chorus  of  protest 
from  every  taxpayer  group  whose  pet  tax 
advantage  was  being  threatened.  With  this 
In  mind,  the  administration  decided  that  the 
best  time  to  propose  tax  reform  Is  when  the 
pain  of  tax  reform  can  be  relle'.  ed  by  large 
tax  cuts. 

The  strategy  backnred  for  three  reasons: 
First,  the  administrations  key  base-broaden- 
ing proposal — the  S-pwrcent  floor  on  personal 
deductions — turned  out  to  be  too  compli- 
cated for  the  public  to  understand;  second. 
In  an  atmosphere  of  tax  reduction.  Congress 
hesitates  to  alienate  even  a  small  minority 
of  voters  who've  taxes  might  be  Increased 
by  reform:  and  third,  the  antlreform  groups 
have  aligned  themselves  with  proponents 
of  quick  tax  reduction  in  a  hard-to-beat 
combination. 

What  the  public  does  not  appreciate  Is 
that  the  tax  reform  proposals  are  among  the 
most  progressive  reconunendatlons  made  by 
President  Kennedy  since  he  took  offlce.  In- 
cluded m  the  package  In  addition  to  the  5- 
perf^nt  floor  are  revisions  of  the  capital - 
gains  tax.  repeal  of  the  dividend  credit,  a 
device  to  raise  exemptions  for  low-income 
taxpayers,  a  more  rational  tax-relief  system 
for  the  aged,  and  many  other  constructive 
provisions  Furthermore,  the  tax  reforms  are 
heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  the  low-  and 
middle-Income  groups:  without  them  the 
prop<ieed  rate  reductions  would  be  a  bonanza 
for  the  high-Income  classes.  Both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  have 
warned  that  rejection  of  the  reform  pro- 
posals would  require  a  complete  restructur- 
ing of  the  rate  cuts  to  prevent  a  loss  In 
equity  among  income  group>s- 

CAPfTAI.    CAINS 

The  moet  far-reaching  proposj,ls  are  those 
concerning   capital   gali 


profits  from   the 


sale  of  stocks,  bonds,  real  esUte  or  oth» 
assets.  Short-term  gaina — profit*  made  o« 
assets  held  less  than  0  months--&re  qom 
taxed  as  any  other  Income.  Oalns  on  y\noiL 
held  more  than  6  months — the  so-caiiM 
long-term  g.alns— are  subject  to  half  the  ratss 
on  ordinary  Income,  up  to  a  maximum  of  9$ 
percent. 

In  addition  to  the  overwhelming  rate  ad- 
vantage,  the  law  permlU  capital  gains  to 
go  completely  free  of  income  tax  if  trans- 
ferred  from  one  generation  to  another 
through  bequests.  And  In  the  case  of  gui, 
the  g.Un  is  taxed  only  if  the  assets  are  later 
sold  by  the  recipient.  The  result  Is  that  la- 
crea.ses  In  the  value  of  securities  and  resj 
estate  held  in  wealthy  families  for  genera- 
tlons  may  never  be  subject  to  Income  tax 
For  example.  General  Motors  stock  Is  now 
selling  at  about  $70  per  share.  An  Investor 
who  bought  100.000  shares  years  ago  at  a 
price  of  $20  per  share  has  a  capital  gain  of 
$5  million  If  he  sold  the  stock,  he  would  m* 
a  tax  of  $1  25  million.  If  he  left  the  stoS 
to  his  children,  no  tax  would  ever  be  pal^ 
on  the  15  million  gain.  (There  Is  a  separate 
estate  t^ix  on  such  stock,  but  this  tax  appUa 
whether  or  not  the  gain   Is  taxed  ) 

In  this  years  reform  plan  the  President 
recommended  the  taxation  of  gains  on  asseti 
held  up  to  a  year  (Instead  of  up  to  8 
months*,  at  full  rates,  on  the  sound  prlncl- 
pie  that  there  Is  no  basis  for  preferential 
treatment  of  such  gains  In  a  tax  system 
based  on  an  annual  accounting  period.  Morj 
Important,  he  also  proposed  to  tax  unrealized 
capital  gains  when  they  are  transferred  by 
gift  or  death,  at  the  same  rates  that  appi 
to  realized  gfalns. 

It  Is  hard  to  exaggerate  the  significance 
of  this  proposal.  Estimates  of  the  amount  of 
Income  escapUig  tax  through  the  gift  and 
death  loophole  range  upwards  of  »5  billion 
per  year.  This  is  unfair  not  only  to  tbe 
mliiions  of  Uxpayers  who  realize  capital 
gams  during  their  lifetimes  and  pay  t«i 
on  them,  but  also  to  the  tens  of  millions  re- 
celvlng  other  Incomes  that  are  Uxed  In  .'ull 
An  Income  tax  with  this  loophole  can  hardly 
be  ret;arded  as  a  model  of  fairness. 

As  the  price  for  thU  reform,  the  P.-esldent 
agreed  to  reduce  the  Uix  on  lonsj-term  ealn* 
to  30  percent  of  the  proposed  tfix  on  ordinary 
Incomes  The  rate  would  range  from  4) 
percent  In  the  first  bracket  i  where  the  or- 
dinary rate  would  be  14  percent)  to  19  S  per- 
cent  In  the  t.ip  bracket  (where  the  ordinary 
rate  would   be  65    percent) 

The  danger  of  stiggestlng  such  a  trade  Is 
that  Congre.««  may  accept  the  rate  reduction 
without  closing  the  loophole  on  unrealised 
gains.  If  that  were  to  happen,  the  dams?e 
to  the  fairness  of  the  tax  system  would  be 
Immeaaumble  To  avoid  any  misunder- 
standing, the  Prefldpnt  has  said  that  unless 
the  loophole  Is  closed  "there  would  be  no 
Justification  for  any  reduction  of  present 
capital  gain  rate  schedules." 

THE  DIVIDEND  CBEPrP 

Few  Issues  in  taxation  e^oke  a  grenter 
emotional  response  than  the  so-called  dou- 
ble taxation  of  dividends  Corporate  proflta 
are  subject  to  the  corporation  Income  t.fx 
and  the  dividends  from  these  profits  are 
later  taxed  under  the  personal  income  t^x 
Many  tax  experts  defend  this  double  taxa- 
Uon  on  the  pround  that  a  modern  tax  sys- 
tem would  be  inc  mpipte  witho-.it  a  Fppflrate 
Ux  on  corporations.  Furthermore,  the  dnti- 
ble  taxitl  m  argument  has  merit  only  If  a 
signiflrsnt  portion  of  the  corporation  tax 
rests  on  the  stockholder.  If  It  Is  passed  on 
to  the  consumer  In  the  form  of  higher  prlcef. 
It  is  actually  a  sales  tax  In  dL'Rulsed  form. 

To  the  extent  that  dividends  are  taxed 
twice,  the  heaviest  burden  Is  Imposed  on 
dividends  received  by  persons  In  the  low- 
and  middle-Income  brackets,  not — as  many 
believe— on  those  at  the  top  ot  the  Income 
scale     SupjKise  a  corporation  p.^ys  a  dividend 
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of  $48.  With  our  present  corporate  tax  of 
B3  percent,  the  Income  before  tax  from 
vblcb  this  dividend  was  paid  amounted  to 
$100.  If  t^^  ^^^  ^^  been  subject  to  pcr- 
aonal  Income  tax  rates  only,  nontaxable 
individuals  would  have  paid  no  tax  on  it; 
tbe  excess  burden  of  the  corporate  Income 
^^  In  this  case  Is  the  full  $52  tax.  By  con- 
trast, a  taxpayer  subject  to  a  90-percent  rate 
pays  a  personal  income  tax  of  $43.20  on  the 
dividend  and  the  total  tax  burden  on  the 
or!gln»i  $100  of  corporate  earnings  Is  $95.30. 
But  since  he  would  pay  $90  under  the  per- 
sonal Income  tax  In  any  case,  the  excess 
burden  Is  only  $5.30.  In  other  words,  the 
double  tax  ranges  from  $53  for  the  lowest- 
income  stockholder  down  to  $5.30  for  the 
blgbest-lncome  stockholder. 

To  reduce  double  taxation,  the  law  now 
gives  stockholders  a  flat  credit  of  4  percent 
of  their  dividends  against  their  personal  tax. 
Although  this  credit  appears  to  be  uniform. 
It  Is  s  much  more  handsome  double- taxation 
allowance  for  high-Income  stockholders  than 
for  those  In  the  lower-  and  middle-Income 
bracket.  At  4  percent,  the  credit  on  the  $48 
dividend  in  the  example  Just  given  U  •1.93. 
thus  removing  37  percent  of  the  $5.20  double 
tax  on  the  90  percent  stockholder.  The 
aame  credit  remoTes  only  8  percent  of  the 
double  tax  for  stockholders  subject  to  a  30- 
percent  rate  and  does  nothing  for  the  stock- 
bolder  whose  total  Income  Is  so  low  that 
he  Is  not  taxable.  (The  law  also  exempts 
the  first  $50  of  dividends  from  personal  In- 
come tax.  but  this  hardly  balances  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  credit  at  higher  Income 
levels  ) 

There  are  various  ways  to  moderate  the 
double  taxation  of  dividends  In  an  equitable 
manner.  The  President  chose  the  straight- 
forward method  of  doing  away  with  both 
the  4  percent  credit  and  the  $50  exclusion, 
gubstltutlng  a  cut  In  the  corporation  tax 
rate  from  53  to  47  percent.  The  5-polnt  re- 
duction would  automatically  remove  almost 
10  percent  of  the  double  tax  for  all  share- 
holders regardless  of  their  Income  It  also 
makes  a  good  deal  of  sense  to  reduce  the 
corporate  rate,  which  Is  extremely  high  by 
other  standards  as  well. 

T>IX    S-PXBCXNT    FLOOB 

Seldom  has  a  major  tax  proposal  been  so 
thoroughly  and  unjustly— maligned  as  the 
floor  on  personal  deductions.  Although  the 
proposal  seems  to  be  dead,  the  matter  of  de- 
ductions win  be  reviewed  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  It  Is  worth  under- 
standing the  rationale  of  the  administra- 
tion "a  position. 

The  proposal  Is  to  require  taxpayers  who 
itemize  their  deductions  to  subtract  5  per- 
cent of  their  Income  from  the  total  deduc- 
tlona  claimed  The  option  of  using  the 
standard  deduction  would  remain  un- 
changed For  example,  a  taxpayer  with  a 
$30.(X)0  Income  and  $3,000  of  personal  de- 
ductions, would  reduce  this  by  6  percent  of 
his  income,  or  $1,000.  leaving  $2,000  to  be 
deducted  A  taxpayer  with  the  same  Income 
and  only  $1,500  of  deductions  would  have 
only  $500  left  after  subtracting  the  5  percent 
floor;  It  would  be  lo  his  advantage  to  switch 
over  to  the  standard  deduction,  which 
amounts  to  $1,000  at  his  Income  level. 

The  Treasury  has  had  to  defend  Itself 
agair.st  a  number  of  unfair  crltcUms  of  this 
plan,  two  of  which  are  most  persistent.  First, 
It  Is  said  that  the  5-percent  floor  would  dis- 
courage charitable  contributions.  But  data 
from  tax  returns  show  the  average  taxpayer 
who  Itemizes  today  has  deductions  amount- 
ing to  over  15  percent  of  his  Income.  His 
State  and  local  taxes  alcnc  may  equal  the  5- 
perccnt  floor.  Most  of  the  other  deductions, 
such  as  medical  expenses.  Interest,  and  ali- 
mony would  continue  regardless  of  any 
changes  In  the  tax  law.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, most  t-Txpayers  who  itemize  would 
•till  b:;  able  to  deduct  their  contributions. 
one 631 


Second.   It   U  aUeged  that  the  floor  will 

more  than  offset  the  rate  reductions  In  the 
middle- income  group,  wblch  la  omally  de- 
fined to  be  between  $10,000  and  $30,000. 
Nothing  could  be  fiuther  from  the  truth. 
The  rate  redtictlons  at  this  lerel  aTera«a 
about  30  percent,  but  the  6-percent  floor 
will  amount  to  leas  that  a  qusuter  of  this 
reduction.  On  balance  the  net  tax  reduction 
would  average  15  percent  In  the  $10,000- 
$30,000  class. 

The  Treasury  has  Justified  the  fioor  noalnly 
on  the  ground  that  without  it  the  new  rates 
would  have  to  be  substantially  higher  in  the 
middle-  and  high-Income  brackets.  But 
most  i}eople  react  negatively  to  a  proposal 
that  Is  Justified  on  revenue  grounds  alone. 
The  plain  fact  Is  that  the  personal  deductions 
In  our  tax  law  are  too  generous.  An  Income 
tax  is  designed  to  tax  all  persona  with  the 
same  Income  and  family  responslblUtlea 
alike.  Through  the  deduction  system,  our 
law  makes  allowances  for  specific  expendi- 
tures as  well,  and  many  of  these  deductions 
do  violence  to  the  principle  of  tax  equality. 
A  strong  case  can  be  made  for  permitting 
deductions  for  medical  expenses,  which  are 
often  Involuntary  and  unpredictable  and 
may  exhaust  a  large  proportion  of  the  fam- 
ily Income.  In  keeping  with  the  ptirpoae  of 
the  allowance,  present  law  limits  the  medical 
deduction  to  an  amount  In  exceas  of  S  per- 
cent of  Income,  Other  deductions  are  not 
so  limited,  and  they  are  much  more  difficult 
to  Justify.  Why  should  homeowners  be  given 
a  large  tax  advantage  over  renters?  Should 
interest  on  personal  loans  be  deductible? 
Most  i>eople  give  something  to  charity  re- 
gardless of  tax  incentives;  If  the  purpose  la 
to  stimulate  contributions,  would  It  not  be 
more  effldent  lo  allow  a  deduction  for  gifts 
In  excess  of  some  small  proportion  of  In- 
come, Just  as  it  Is  In  the  case  of  medical  ex- 
penses? 

Since  1944.  deductions  on  taxable  returns 
have  risen  from  $12.5  billion  to  more  than 
$60  billion,  and  they  now  cost  more  than  $13 
billion  of  revenue  annually.  The  8-percent 
fioor  Is  a  device  to  recapture  $2.3  billion  of 
this  lost  revenue  without  fighting  a  battle 
over  each  deduction. 

Even  If  the  floor  Is  abandoned.  It  should 
be  possible  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
proposal  through  some  other  method.  The 
most  straightforward  way  wotild  be  to  ellml- 
n.^te  the  u  i necessary  deductions  and  place 
separate   floors  on   the  others. 

The  personal  exemption  has  remained  at 
$600  per  capita  since  1948  becsuse  even  a 
modest  Increase  would  be  expensive.  To  give 
some  relief  to  those  in  the  bottom  brackets, 
the  administration  recommended — in  addi- 
tion to  the  $800  exemption — a  minimum 
standard  deduction  of  $300  plus  $100  fore»ch 
additional  dependent,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$1,000  This  would  be  an  option  In  lieu  of 
the  present  standard  deduction  of  10  per- 
cent for  those  with  Incomes  below  $10,000. 
Under  this  plan,  single  persons  would  not 
be  required  to  pay  any  tox  until  their  Income 
exceeded  $900,  as  compared  with  the  present 
combined  personal  Income  and  standard  de- 
duction of  $667.  A  married  couple  with  two 
children,  now  paying  tax  on  an  Income  of 
$2,667  or  more,  would  be  exempt  up  to  $2,900. 
More  than  13  million  low-income  tax- 
payers would  beneflt  from  this  proposal  and 
of  these  16  million  would  be  completely  re- 
moved from  the  tax  rolls 

The  tax  law  shows  more  concern  for  our 
senior  citizens  than  for  any  other  popula- 
tion group.  Individuals  more  than  68  years 
of  age  have  an  additional  exemption  of  $600, 
pay  no  tax  on  their  social  security  beneflts, 
receive  a  tax  credit  of  up  to  $240  on  other  re- 
tirement Income,  and  are  not  required  to  re- 
duce their  medical  deductions  by  3  percent  of 
their  Income,  as  other  taxpayers  must. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  our  Income  tax, 
which  is  graduated  on  the  basis  of  Income 
after  deductions  for  personal  exemptions  and 


extraordinary  medical  eacpenaes.  would  not 
automatically  allow  for  tha  ipaclal  clrcum- 
•tances  of  the  aged  If  It  did  not  contain  thee* 

provUlons.  Nevertheless,  the  reUef  they  now 
receive  seems  to  have  the  approval  of  most 
of  our  citizens,  young  or  crfd.  The  objection 
to  this  system  of  relief  is  that  It  goes  to  those 
among  our  aged  who  need  It  least.  The  $800 
additional  exemption  Is  worth  nothing  to  a 
nontaxable  Indlvldusd,  $120  to  one  who  Is 
taxable  at  the  20-percent  rate  and  $300  to 
one  who  Is  taxable  at  a  50-percent  rate. 

The  administration  recommended  replac- 
ing the  extra  exemption  for  the  aged  and  the 
retirement  Income  credit  with  a  flat  credit  of 
$300  against  tax.  giving  the  high-  and  low- 
income  aged  the  same  dollar  tax  beneflt. 
Married  couples  more  than  65  years  of  aga 
would  not  be  subject  to  any  tax  unless  their 
Locome  exceeded  $5,800  as  compared  with  the 
present  $3,667.  For  single  persona,  the  cor- 
responding limits  would  be  exiM^tly  one-haU 
of  those  for  married  couples. 

This  plan  would  reduce  the  taxes  of  per- 
•ona  over  68  by  an  additional  $330  million- 
over  and  above  the  proposed  rate  cuts — and 
It  would  distribute  the  tax  beneflu  mudk 
more  fairly  among  them.  It  would  have  been 
even  fairer  to  give  similar  beneflu  to  the 
nontaxable  aged  through  increased  social  se- 
curity, but  unfortunately  income  taxes  and 
social  security  are  never  considered  simulta- 
neously by  the  Congress. 

Aside  from  the  foregoing  nuijor  changes, 
the  President  sent  Congress  a  long  list  of  less 
dramatic  proposals  that  would  nevertheless 
have  significant  effects  on  the  distribution 
of  the  tax  burden.  Some  would  relieve  hard- 
ships and  lose  revenue;  others  would  close 
loopholes  and  gain  revenue. 

The  relief  measures  Include  a  more  lib«-al 
child-care  deduction  for  employed  women, 
widowers,  and  divorced  men;  a  new  method 
of  averaging  income  for  authors,  artists,  ac- 
tors, and  others  with  highly  fluctuating  in- 
comes; and  a  deduction  for  moving  expenses 
for  employees  who  change  Jobs.  TTie  sugges- 
tions for  tightening  Include  revisions  of  the 
stock-option  provisions,  elimination  of  tax 
shelters  for  real  estate,  taxation  of  limip-siun 
pension  and  profit-sharing  payments  as  ordi- 
nary Income  rather  than  as  capital  fains,  and 
correction  of  some  umntended  beneflts  in 
the  special  tax  privileges  of  oU  and  mining 
Industries. 

TOO  IMPORTANT  TO  BE  SHELVKO 

Although  there  may  be  legitimate  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  regarding  details,  the 
program  is  well  thought  out  and  It  warrants 
serious  consideration  by  the  Congress.  But 
with  unemployment  still  in  excess  of  6V2  per- 
cent, there  Is  ..  premium  on  speedy  action  on 
the  tax-reduction  part  of  the  package.  Con- 
sideration of  tax  reform,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  inevitably  slow  up  the  legislative  process! 
Under  the  circumstances.  It  would  be  better 
to  push  through  at  once  a  simple  reduction 
in  the  income  tax  rates — say,  a  flat  cut  of 
three  or  four  points  In  all  Individual  and 
corporate  rates — to  buy  more  time  for  the 
tough  Job  of  hammering  out  a  tax  reform 
bill.  Otherwise,  most  of  the  reforms  may  go 
down  the  drain  in  the  attempt  to  pass  a  bill 
before  the  end  of  this  year. 

WrLBTTx  Mills  and  Etouglas  Dillon  are  de- 
termined to  push  a  bill  providing  for  both 
tax  reduction  and  tax  reform  through  Con- 
gress this  year  In  the  face  of  these  dUBctiltles. 
It  looks  as  though  they  have  an  Impossible 
Job,  but  It  would  be  premature  to  sell  this 
high-powered  combination  of  political  and 
economic  talent  short. 


CONSERVATION  OP  SOIL  AND 
WATER,— ADDRESS  OP  SENATOR 
TALMADGE 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished   colleague    Senator    Hekican 
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Talmadgi  i5  a  man  whose  Interest*  and 
abilities  carry  Into  a  wide  range  of  ac- 
tivities. He  has  few  peers  in  the  field 
of  agriculture  and  agricultural  problems, 
not  only  in  Georgia  and  the  South,  but 
his  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  its  re- 
lated conservation  worlc  is  nationwide  m 
scope. 

In  an  address  before  the  10th  National 
Watershed  Congress,  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia on  May  27.  he  clearlj'  pointed  out 
the  need  for  a  rapidly  accelerated  na- 
tional watershed  program  to  assist  in  the 
solution  of  our  Nation's  water  problems, 
specifically  those  of  supply,  variability, 
distribution,  floods,  quality,  and  pollu- 
tion. 

Senator  Talmadce  knows  whereof  he 
speaks.  He  is  chairman  of  a  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Watershed  Development  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  Be- 
fore coming  to  the  Senate,  while  Gover- 
nor of  Georgia,  his  programs  in  behalf  of 
watershed  development  and  water  con- 
servation were  tremendously  successful 
in  keeping  safe  for  the  future  Georgia's 
abundant,  yet  precious,  water  resources. 

I  commend  his  magnificent  address  to 
all  those  interested  m  watershed  de- 
velopment and  water  conservation,  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  m 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  Ln  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Ghowtoo  Ubgenct  tor  Watershed 

UNDERffTANDINO 

(Speech  of  Senator  Herman  Talmadci  before 
the  10th  National  Watershed  Congress, 
Philadelphia,  Pa  .  May  27,  1963) 

I  am  honored  by  the  privilege  of  your 
platform 

I  have  long  supported  the  small  watershed 
conservation  program  In  my  own  great  State 
of  Georgia. 

And  aa  chairman  of  the  US  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Watershed  Development  It  ha« 
been  my  privilege  to  become  familiar  In 
depth  with  thla  great  movement  and  to 
support  It  nationally. 

Thla  experience  has  strengthened  my  be- 
lief In  the  small  watershed  program  The 
program  makes  sense  It  la  sound.  And, 
perhaps  most  Important  of  all.  It  provides 
for  genuine  teamwork  among  all  affected 
Interests 

I  am  proud  to  participate  in  your  10th 
National  Watershed  Congress. 

Ten  years  ago — on  May  21,  1954 — many  of 
your  number  met  in  the  Nation's  Capital  In 
what  you  called  the  1st  National  Water- 
shed Congress. 

You  had  assembled  to  explore  ways  and 
means  of  giving  Impetus  to  the  concept  of 
achieving  conservation  by  treaty  the  small, 
upstream  watersheds. 

This  was  not  an  entirely  new  Idea  It  had 
been  discussed  for  years  by  progressive  con- 
servationists. It  had  been  tried,  more  or  less 
ex(>erlmentally.  In  a  few  areas 

But  suddenly.  In  the  early  1950's.  it  had 
caught  on.  The  idea  of  beginning  to  control 
water  where  It  first  falls — largely  on  the 
private  lands  In  the  countless  little  water- 
sheds of  America — had  captured  the  Imagina- 
tion of  many  people 

The  word  •watershed,"  Itself  not  com- 
monly used  in  ordinary  conversation,  began 
to  be  bandied  about  by  Informed  and  unin- 
formed people  alike 

Claims  and  counterclaims  began  to  be 
heard  The  extremists,  those  who  thought 
the  small  watershed  approach  was  the  com- 
plete and  only  answer  to  all  resource  con- 
servation problem"',  and  those  who  thought 


It  had  absolutely  no  merit,  were  choosing  up 
sides. 

The  Congress.  Just  a  few  months  before. 
had  appropriated  $6  million  to  start  a  pilot 
watershed  program  This  was  Intended  to 
answer  some  of  the  questions,  to  show  how 
community  watershed  problems  could  be 
tackled  by  the  local  jjeople  with  Government 
assistance 

Legislation  to  Implement  the  small  water- 
sh'-d  proj;ram  permanently  was  in  the 
mikinR 

That  was  Uie  setting  when  your  first  Na- 
tional Watershed  Congress  convened.  The 
NatU'n  was  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  con- 
servatjon  movement  that  rivaled  a  similar 
development  launched  17  years  earlier — the 
soil  conservation  district 

Indeed,  gome  of  the  leadership  of  the  soil 
conservation  district  movement  was  inti- 
mately involved  in  setting  up  the  first  water- 
shed congress. 

But  they  were  not  alone.  And  that  was 
part  of  the  phenomenon-  the  almost  spon- 
taneous favorable  reaction  of  conservation 
organizations,  business,  industry,  and  agri- 
culture— groups  tiiat  had  not  been  noted  for 
their  eagerness  to  work  Uigether  In  the  past. 

But  they  were  drawn  together  by  the 
magic  of  an  idea  they  each  believed  in. 
And  they  wanted  that  idea  developed  to  its 
highest  potential  in  a  way  that  would  serve 
all  Americans.  They  did  not  want  it  to 
founder  on  the  rocks  of  dlssentlon  or  made 
ineffective  and  Inoperative  by  Intemperate 
supporters  or   by  selftsh  opponents 

Your  goal  10  years  ago  was  to  do  all  in 
your  combined  power — and  you  were  repre- 
sentative of  the  mo6t  powerful  groups  In 
the  land — to  get  the  small  watershed  pro- 
gram started  In  the  right  way  so  that  It 
could   eventually   come   to    full    flower. 

Your  Impact  was  timely.  And  It  was  ef- 
fective And  through  the  succeeding  years 
you  have  watched  carefully  over  the  Infant 
you  helped  to  create.  Each  year,  through 
the  post  decade,  you  have  mot  annually 
to  take  a  close  look  at  the  program. 

You  have  met.  not  to  adopt  resolutions, 
promote  projects,  or  take  any  action.  You 
have  met  to  review  and  discuss  watershed 
programs,  problems,  and  progress  As  a 
group  you  have  been  and  are  dedicated  solely 
to  improved  natural  resources  management 
and  use  on  a  watershed  basis. 

I  counted  on  your  program  the  names  of 
some  26  orgiualzatlons  listed  as  participat- 
ing organizations  In  the  10th  National  Water- 
shed Congress.  You  are  farm  organizations 
You  are  conservation  organizations  In  the 
Held  of  soil,  water,  forestry,  fisheries,  rec- 
reation, and  wildlife.  You  are  civic  planners 
You  are  State  officials.  You  are  manufac- 
turers. You  are  btislnesamen.  Surely  no 
other  Institution  has  a  more  imposing  and 
varied  list  of  sponsors  nor  a  higher  and 
more   unselfish   purpose   than   yours. 

You  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  small 
watershed  program,  for  in  no  small  way  it  Is 
a  creature  of  your  making.  And  Americans 
everywhere  should  be  proud  of  you  and  your 
efforts    In    their   behalf. 

One  of  the  major  problems  is  tlie  small 
watershed  program  has  not  yet  reached  Its 
full  stride  even  though  the  dream  you  had 
10  years  ago  has  become  a  reality,  and  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made. 

There  is  indeed  a  growing  urgency  for 
watershed  understanding,  for  almost  every 
part  of  the  United  States  faces  ctirrent  or 
potential    water  problems. 

The  Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resources  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  headed  by  the 
late  Senator  Bob  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma,  pub- 
lished a  series  of  significant  and  far-reaching 
reports  on  the  national  water  situation  In 
1960. 

Briefly,  we  must  solve  six  major  kinds  of 
water  problems — supply,  variability,  distri- 
bution,   floods,    quality,    and    pollution. 

Supply  Is  a  problem  In  the  Southwest, 
where   potential   water  demand  exceeds   the 


long-term  supply,  streamflow  has  been  ds. 
veloped  to  near  ulUmate  capacity,  an<i  ^^ 
drawals  from  ground  water  exceed  rechai*,* 

VarlatoUity  In  streamflow  Is  moet  ii«v«n 
in   the  Great  Plains  and   the  Southwest 

Distribution  problems  are  severe  in  th» 
West,  where  major  streams  are  few  and  f»» 
between. 

FltK)da  are  a  problem  everywhere  In  th* 
United  States  except  part  of  the  Southw«« 
They  are  a  serious  problem  in  New  EngUnn 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Washington 
DC.  to  New  England,  in  the  Ohio  Rini 
region,  Missouri  River  region,  ColumbU 
River  region,  and  lower  Mississippi  region 

Concerning  quality,  chemical,  and  secU- 
ment  problems  are  especially  troublesom*  li 
the  Great  Plains,  Southwest,  Great  Basin  t 
narrow  strip  paralleling  the  lower  MisslsalpM 
River,  and  In  the  Piedmont  area  of  the  Cvt 
Una-,  Virginia,  and  Maryland. 

The  Kerr  committee  reported  that  current 
national  water  use  Is  about  250  billion  ni. 
Ions  per  day.  By  1880  It  will  be  about  aoo 
bllliou  gallons  per  day. 

Since  the  manageable  supply  of  v^tg 
available  Is  1.180  billion  gallons  per  day,  th» 
presently  known  problems  can  in  generia  be 
solved,  although  some  of  the  solutions  nuj 
be  costly.  We  have  an  adequate  water  lup- 
ply  If  we  manage  It  prop>erly.  But  we  muit 
manage  our  water  resources  more  sklllfuUj 
than  we  have  In  the  past. 

Ti\e  very  flrst  recommendation  of  the  Ktn 
committee  was  watershed  management.  Tht 
committee  said:  'Land  and  water  resourcti 
are  inseparable,  and  therefore  watershed 
improvement  programs  are  a  basic  and  a- 
tremely  Important  part  of  the  Nation's  over- 
all water  resources  development  program  " 

Those  are  Just  a  few  hlghllghu  from  the 
Kerr  committee  reports,  with  which  moet 
of  you  are  familiar.  They  emphasize  ho» 
essential  it  is  for  us  to  move  forward  rspldlj 
in  our  water  management  programs. 

These  hard  facta  tell  us  we  can't  afford  to 
go  on  wasting  water,  in  our  homes,  in  our 
Industry,  on  our  farms. 

That  we  c«n"t  afford  to  go  on  squanderini 
our  watershed  resources — water,  soil,  timber 
and  grass. 

That  we  cannot  afford  to  let  good,  usablt 
water  run  off  to  waste,  eroding  our  farm- 
lands, flooding  our  valleys,  and  silting  up 
our  reservoirs  and  waterways  in  the  prooev 

That  we  can't  afford  to  pump  our  ground 
water  reservoirs  dry. 

These  hard  facts  tell  us  it  is  later  thsn 
we  think  They  tell  us  that  we  must  mskc 
haste  to  promote  watershed  understanding, 
to  speed  up  the  great  work  that  has  begun 

I  believe  one  of  the  reasons  the  small 
watershed  program  has  caught  on  Is  becauae 
It  has  been  the  very  flrst  approach  th»t 
actually  provided  a  place  for  all  Intereeti 
to  Join  forces 

I  know  that  we  have  been  saying  for  yean 
that  city  folks  and  other  nonlandowners  and 
nonfarmera  have  a  stake  In  what  happens  to 
the  land  Nobody  could  rightly  dispute  this 
for  it  is  indeed  a  truth. 

But  precious  few  gave  the  idea  more  than 
Itp  service  And,  to  be  honest,  there  wa« 
perhaps  little  they  could  personally  do  about 
land  and  water  problems  except  give  sup- 
port  to  conservation  programs. 

Farmers  and  other  landowners,  on  Ui« 
other  hand,  actually  experienced  the  prob- 
lems of  erosion  and  elltlng.  and  uncontrolled 
water — and  they  fought  it  as  best  they  could 
with  their  own  hands. 

But  the  Job  was  too  big  for  them  as  in- 
dividuals. Their  great  day  arrived  with  tht 
soil   conservation  district. 

This  gave  them  a  mechanism  to  attack  the 
Job  on  a  communltywlde.  planned  ba»l«. 
and  with  expert  technical  and  other  help  on 
a  cooperative  basis  with  their  local.  Ststt 
nnd  Federnl  governments 

This  set  a  pattern  that  was  followed  in 
the    development    of    the    small    watershed 
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niognm.  But  there  was  an  important  dlf- 
ferenoe.  Because  it  dealt  with  water  »»  wcU 
tf  land.  It  caught  the  attention  of  the  man 
on  the  street  for  be  had  dally,  IntUnate  ex- 
periences with  water. 

t)7ster  out  of  the  tap  to  drink.  Water  to 
twtbe  In.  Water  for  cooking.  Water  to  wash 
the  family  car.  Water  to  flght  fires.  Flood- 
traters  that  da-nage  streets,  bridges,  bomea. 

Yes.  practically  every  man.  woman  and 
child  could  associate  himself  with  water.  It 
vas  a   greater   common   denominator    than 

land. 

Have  we  taken  full  advantage  of  this  nat- 
nral  urban  Interest?  Have  we  exploited  the 
advantages  of  the  watershed  approetch  to 
community  development? 

Do  enough  of  our  rural-urbem  communi- 
ties— the  farms  and  small  towns  of  Amer- 
ica  fuly  understand  that  a  small  water- 
shed project  can  provide  for  hnmedlate 
benefits  to  all  citizens  in  the  form  of  flood 
protection,  water  supply,  recreation,  agri- 
cultural water  management — and  at  the 
■ante  time  be  Jie  incubator  for  future  com- 
munity and  industrial   development? 

Have  we  made  It  clear  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  that  resource 
development  through  a  watershed  project 
can  boost  the  economy  of  any  community 
almost  overnight,  and  that  the  beneflta.  If 
the  project  is  properly  planned  for  mul- 
tiple-purpose use.  will  continue  to  grow  year 
by  year? 

Bow  many  Americans  realize  that  these 
developments  are  really  not  expenditures  but 
actually  investments  In  the  future,  that  they 
return  In  benefits  as  much  as  8  percent  and 
more  per  year? 

Are  community  leaders  fully  aware  of  the 
thoroughly  democratic  way  in  which  a  water- 
shed project  is  developed?  That  it  must  k>e 
initiated  and  sponsored  by  the  local  people, 
through  a  responsible  local  organization. 

That  the  plan  is  the  peoples'  own.  designed 
to  meet  their  own  needs.  That  they  mxut 
help  develop  the  plan,  put  it  into  effect, 
help  pay  for  it.  and  operate  it  and  maintain 
it.  That  no  agency  of  State  or  Federal  Gov- 
ernment dictates  a  single  move. 

On  this  point  let  me  repeat  a  statement  I 
made  about  the  small  watershed  program  in 
January  1961.  I  said  that  this  program  Is  a 
perfect  example  of  Federal  aid  in  its  proper, 
constitutional  perspective.  It  utilizes  the 
greater  resources  of  the  Federal  Government 
while  recognizing  that  local  needs  can  best 
be  determined  and  fulfilled  by  local  people 
working  on  the  local  level. 

Many  examples  of  the  benefits  of  water- 
abed  projects  could  be  cited  In  cupport  of  the 
questions  I  have  asked.  Let  me  quickly  give 
you  Just  one,  and  you'll  pardon  me  if  it  comes 
from  my  own  State,  which  I'm  proud  to  say. 
la  one  of  the  national  leaders  in  the  small 
watertbed  program. 

In  our  Little  Tallapoosa  River  watershed, 
two  new  industries — one  at  Temple  and  one 
at  Carrollton — have  been  attracted  to  the 
area  because  of  the  water  supply  develop- 
ment in  the  watershed  project  reservoirs. 
The  two  plants  employ  700  people,  most  of 
whom  live  on  small  farms  in  the  area. 
Farmers  In  the  area  need  Industry  Jobs  to 
supplement  their  income.  They  also  want 
work  for  their  sons  and  daughters  who  other- 
wise would  leave  the  community. 

To  attract  the  plant  and  300  jobs  cost 
Temple  $4,363,  the  price  of  adding  72  acre- 
feet  of  water  storage  in  the  reservoir.  Mayor 
Johnson  of  Temple  expects  Industry  will  In- 
crease several  hundred  percent  in  the  town 
as  a  result  of  the  Improved  water  supply. 

Villa  Rica,  another  town  In  the  watershed. 
will  add  445  acre-feet  of  storage  In  another 
flood  detention  reservoir  to  take  care  of 
future  town  and  Industry  needs.  The  town 
now  has  12  Industries  employing  1,200  people, 
a  large  part  of  whom  are  from  farms. 

Aside  from  these  benefits,  the  project  has 
provided  much  needed  flood  protection  for 
valuable  farm  bottom  land  and  to  roads  and 


bridges,  and  In  a  lOV^-lnch  storm  In  Febru- 
ary 1961,  the  project  prevented  the  CarroUton 
waterworks  from  being  flooded  and  thereby 
contaminated.  This  alone  saved  the  town 
thoiisands  of  dollars. 

But  let's  get  l>ack  to  how  we  can  appeal  to 
tirban  Interests  In  watershed  development. 
Another  question :  Is  it  generally  known  that 
the  upstream  and  small  watershed  floodwater 
retarding  dams  stand  guard  over  the  big 
reservoirs — effectively  catching  most  of  the 
sediment?  Do  people  generally  realize  that 
the  small  dams  steady  the  flow  of  the  main 
stream  and  clean  up  the  water  by  controlling 
sediment  and  catching  debris? 

The  useful  life  of  the  major  reservoirs 
where  upstream  measures  are  practiced  can 
be  lengthened  from  60  years  to  100  years. 
This  means  these  major  dams,  which  are 
costly,  can  be  twice  as  valuable  as  when  they 
are  supplemented  by  small  watershed 
projects. 

Have  we  stressed  the  compatibility  of 
downstream  and  upstream  measures  to 
manage  our  water  resources?  These  two  pro- 
grams are  not  and  should  not  become  com- 
petitive. Both  have  a  role  to  play.  Both 
are  needed. 

I  note  with  pleasure  the  increase  of  multi- 
ple-purpose watershed  projects,  which  incor- 
porate all  the  needed  features  for  sound 
land  and  water  management  and  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  development. 

According  to  my  Information,  about  38 
percent  of  the  443  projects  authorized  for 
operations  as  of  last  November  included 
structural  measures  with  purposes  other 
than  flood  prevention.  This  compares  with 
33  percent  of  all  approved  projects  contain- 
ing multiple-purpose  structures  as  of  June 
1962,  and  30  percent  as  of  June  1961.  Of 
the  58  projects  approved  for  operations  be- 
tween July  1  and  November  1,  1M2,  82  proj- 
ects, or  65  percent,  included  multiple- 
purpose  structural  measure. 

Of  the  443  projects  approved  for  opera- 
tions as  of  last  November  1.  160  included 
structural  measures  incorporating  one  or 
more  purposes  other  than  flood  prevention. 
Agricultural  water-management  features 
were  included  In  106  projects,  flsh  and  wild- 
life or  recreational  developments  In  54  proj- 
ects, and  municipal  water  supplies  in  33 
projects  for  a  total  of  192  purposes  other 
than  flood  prevention  included  in  160  multi- 
ple-purpose projects. 

The  recent  amendments  to  the  Watershed 
Act  by  the  Congrers  broaden  Federal  authori- 
ties to  provide  assistance  to  local  organiza- 
tions in  developing  recreational  facilities  and 
water  supplies  for  future  municipal  or  Indus- 
trial use  in  watershed  projects. 

This  should  accelerate  the  already  desir- 
able trend  toward  more  multiple-purpose 
watershed  projects — projects  that  look  to  the 
future  of  our  countless  rural-urban  com- 
munities. 

I  note  with  pleasure  another  item  that 
appears  to  be  on  the  rise.  I  refer  to  the 
fact  that  29  State  governments  and  local 
organizations  are  providing  approximately  $3 
million  during  1963  to  speed  up  watershed 
planning  in  their  respective  States. 

May  I  say  that  thla  area — the  area  of  State 
participation  In  watershed  development — is 
one  of  the  keys  to  speeding  up  progress. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  popularity  of  the  small 
watershed  program,  in  my  opinion.  Is  that  it 
provides  for  genuine  teamwork  of  all  Inter- 
ests. In  other  words,  it  affords  an  opportu- 
nity for  everybody  to  "get  into  the  act." 

How  many  of  our  State  agencies  are  ac- 
tively participating  In  the  development  of 
watershed  project* — In  planning,  in  financ- 
ing. In  operating  and  managing?  Fortu- 
nately, there  are  quite  a  few.  But  not 
enough. 

If  the  State  legislatures  have  seen  flt  to 
pass  some  192  pieces  of  legislation  designed 
to  facilitate  progress  under  Public  Law  666, 
It  seems  to  me  that  all  agencies  of  the  State 


should  be  anxlowa  to  eontilbute  In  arery  po*- 
slbla  way  to  projects  that  promise  so  much 
for  tha  present  and  futura  waUara  ot  the 
State. 

Small  waterahed  projecta  have  proved 
themselves  in  less  than  10  years. 

They  have  demonstrated  they  can  and 
must  pitLj  a  vital  role  In  rlvar  basin  develop- 
ment 

They  have  demonstrated  they  can  stop  soil 
erosion  and  water  rtin-off  damage  on  rural 
lands,  stop  destructive  floods  that  damage 
both  country  and  town,  provide  for  Irriga- 
tion and  more  efDclent  drainage,  supply  water 
for  municipal  needs,  attract  new  Indxistrles, 
and  provide  new  recreational  opportunities. 

They  have  demonstrated  that  by  providing 
the  foundation  for  economic  and  social  bet- 
terment they  can  revive  stagnating  com- 
munities that  otherwise  would  eventually 
disappear. 

They  are  demonstrating  something  else — 
something  that  Includes  iu>t  only  economic 
and  social  betterment  but  a  host  of  intan- 
gibles that  cannot  be  figxired  In  dollars  and 
cents  but  are  equally  precious. 

They  are  jM-eservlng  the  Identify  of  rural 
America,  from  which  otir  great  Nation  sprang, 
from  which  we  have  drawn  our  democratic 
ideals,  from  which  came  most  of  ottr  great 
leaders. 

They  are  preserving  a  way  of  Ufe  that 
should  never  be  permitted  to  perish  In  this 
land  of  oun; — rural  life,  small  town  life, 
f.om  ly  farm  life. 

Rural  America  Is  a  predovis  part  of  our 
great  heritage. 

At  all  costs  it  must  be  develc^jed.  Improved, 
and  protected. 

Ten  years  ago  you  began  a  great  new  move- 
ment dedicated  to  these  Ideals.  You  have 
come  far  but  you  have  much,  much  further 
to  go.  And  the  time  Is  growing  shorter.  I 
wish  you  Godspeed  In  the  next  decade. 


ENFORCEMENT  OP  THE   14TH 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  28  a  number  of  plaintiffs  and  the 
legal  defense  fund  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  filed  suit  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  order  the 
implementing  of  section  2  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Thia 
action  by  the  NAACP  is  to  be  com- 
mended, and  it  represents  another  vigor- 
ous effort  by  the  NAACP  to  secure 
through  court  action  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  and  the  full  enforcement  of 
all  constitutional  rights  for  Negroes.  In 
this  as  well  as  in  other  ways,  the  NAACP 
is  helping  to  make  our  Constitution  pre- 
vail. 

Section  2  of  the  14th  amendment  pro- 
vides for  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
representatives  In  Congress  apportioned 
to  any  State  which  denies  or  abridges  the 
right  to  vote.  This  reduction  is  required 
to  be  in  the  proportion  which  the  num- 
ber of  citizens  otherwise  eligible  but 
denied  the  right  to  vote  bears  to  the 
whole  number  of  citizens  eligible  to  vote, 
these  facts  to  be  determined  by  a  census 
and  reported  to  Congress. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rghts 
reported  in  1961  that  the  denial  of  the 
right  to  vote  because  of  race  was  largely 
confined  to  eight  States  of  the  South. 
In  those  eight  States,  there  were  3.7  mil- 
lion nonwhites  of  voting  age.  but  only 
about  1  million  of  these  were  registered 
to  vote  and  still  fewer  actually  voted.  A 
constitutional  reduction  in  the  69  House 
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seats  now  held  by  these  States  might  re- 
sult in  the  loss  of  15  or  more  of  them. 

The  right  of  all  citizens  to  vote  and 
to  have  their  vote  counted  is  a  basic 
right  explicitly  gruaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution as  amended.  The  facts  show 
that  this  right  is  being  denied  to  many 
citizens  through  the  poll  tax,  literacy 
test«,  and  intimidation. 

Moreover,     an     inequitable     situation 
exista  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation  because, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  political  repre- 
sentation of  the  whites  in  many  Southern 
States  has  been  disproportionately  in- 
creased    since    emancipation.      Before 
emancipation  three-fifths  of  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  was  counted  to  determine  a 
State's   apportionment  of   House   seats, 
but  after  emancipation  all  the  adult  Ne- 
gro males  were  counted  for  this  purpose 
despite  their  not  being  permitted  to  vote. 
Now  we  still  have  a  situation  in  which 
the  full  number  of  adult  Negroes,  as  de- 
termined by  the  census,  are  counted  in 
determining  apportionment,  but  in  the 
Black  Belt  counties  certainly  less  than 
one- third   are  permitted   to   register   to 
vote  and  probably  less  than  one -quarter 
actually  face  the  intimidation  and  vote. 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  It  Is  proper 
and  desirable  that  this  suit  be  brought 
to  order  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  Census  Bureau   to  implement  this 
section  of  the  14th  amendment  by  re- 
porting the  required  reductions  to  Con- 
gress.   Of  course,  should  the  States  im- 
mediately stop  their  practices  of  denymg 
Negroes  and  others  the  right  to  vote, 
then   their   representation   In   Congress 
would  not  be  affected.    If  further  legisla- 
tion is  needed  to  assist  in  making  a  court 
order   for   reduction   In   representation 
effective,   I   shall   join   with   other  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  such  legislation. 


MAN  AGAINST  TIME 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
on  Friday,  May  24.  1963.  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Anthony 
J.  Celebrezze  spoke  before  the  National 
Conference  on  Social  Welfare  at  the 
Sheraton-Cleveland  Hotel  in  Cleveland 
Ohio. 

My  good  friend,  Tony  Celebrezze.  who 
in  the  short  time  he  has  been  in  his  im- 
portant post  has  gained  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  citizens  and  leaders  of 
both  political  parties,  made  an  outstand- 
ing address  on  the  many  serious  prob- 
lems confronting  our  Nation  in  the  field 
of  public  welfare  He  also  reemphasized 
the  need  for  a  plan  of  hospitalization 
and  nursing  home  care  for  the  elderly 
under  social  security. 

I  commend  this  important  speech  to 
my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  pnnted  in  the  Concres- 
siONAi  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Man   Against   Time 
(By    Anthony    J.    Celebrezze,    SecretAry    of 
Health,    Education,    and    Welfare,    at    the 
general    seaslon.    National    Conference   on 
Social   Welfare,   Cleveland,  Ohio    May   24 
1963 ) 

It  U  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  you,  and  It  U 
a  special  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  In  Cleve- 
land. 


I  am  8\ire  that  during  the  course  of  thla 
week  you  have  found  Cleveland  to  be  a  stim- 
iilaUng  Betting  for  the  exchange  of  ideas. 
The  achievement  represented  by  the  60th 
anniversary  of  the  Welfare  Federation  of 
Cleveland  being  observed  this  year  Is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  traditional  sensitivity  and  re- 
sponse to  social  welfare  needs  which  are 
characteristic  of  this  forward-looking  com- 
munity. 

Characteristic,  too,  are  such  current  devel- 
opments as  Sprlngbrook.  the  hou.slng,  health. 
and  activities  center  for  older  citizens,  the 
Hough  area  "Community  Action  for  Youth" 
program,  the  magnlflclent  Job  of  financial 
support  of  welfare  programs  done  here 
through  the  United  Appeal,  and  many  other 
equally  notable  achievements  In  the  welfare 
fleld. 

In  9  years  as  a  mayor.  I  have  seen  firsthand 
the  heartbreaking  problems  of  slum  neigh- 
borhoods and  the  pressing  human  needs  that 
they  present 

In  the  past  9  months,  as  a  member  of  the 
Presidents  Cabinet,  with  responsibility  for 
health,  education,  and  welfare.  I  have  been 
privileged  to  see  these  vast  problems  and 
these  needs  In  the  larger  context  of  our  na- 
tional Interest. 

It  Is  on  the  basis  of  this  bifocal  view  that 
I  would  like  to  add  whatever  dimension  I 
can  to  your  consideration  of  the  social  wel- 
fare challenge — present  and  future — which 
has  engaged  your  attention  during  the 
course  of  this  week. 

It  Is  encouraging  that  in  Cleveland,  and 
elsewhere  throu(?hout  the  Nation,  a  real  ef- 
fort Is  being  made  to  carry  forward  con- 
structive welfare  programs  This  assemblage 
has  offered  Impressive  evidence  of  the  dedica- 
tion and  Imagination  with  which  the  great 
challenges  of  the  social  welfare  fleld  are 
being  faced  on  an  ever-broadening  front 
Yet  our  social  problems  continue  to  multiply, 
We  race  against  time. 

Henry  Adams,  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
foresaw  our  predicament  with  exceptional 
clarity  Writing  In  1904  about  the  demands 
that  would  be  placed  on  Americans  who 
were  born  In  the  20th  century,  he  said  that 
the  new  American  would  be  "the  child  of 
Incalculable  coal  power,  chemical  power,  elec- 
tric power,  and  radiating  energy,  as  well  as 
new  forces  as  yet  undetermined  " 

As  Adams  saw  It.  we  would  need  to  de- 
velop "a  new  social  ralnd"  to  save  ourselves 
from  the  excesses  of  the  almost  unlimited 
energy  at  our  command  and  thus  to  avoid 
social  chaos. 

This  "social  mind"  Is  developing;  our 
social  world  has  been  changing  along  with 
our  physical  world  But  the  race  is  far 
from  over,  and  the  outcome  Is  not  yet  certain. 
The  most  obvious  hazard,  of  course.  Is 
the  threat  of  destruction  by  nuclear  war- 
fare This  threat  Is  so  appalling  that  It  Is 
a  temptation  to  believe  that.  If  we  can  Just 
avoid  this  particular  tragedy,  everything  will 
be  all  right 

But  there  are  other  dangers  not  always 
as  clearly  recognized  Equally  as  urgent  as 
our  efforts  to  cope  with  the  threat  of  death 
from  nuclear  warfare  are  our  efforts  to  pro- 
vide men,  women,  and  children  with  the 
opportunities  which  will  enable  them  to  live 
-successfully  In  an  Increasingly  complex 
world  Only  as  we  achieve  that  goal  can  we 
be  certain  of  winning  our  race  against  time 
Today  In  the  United  States,  the  richest 
and  most  advanced  nation  In  the  world,  far 
too  many  people  are  denied  the  opportunities 
that  our  society  offers. 

With  all  our  advancing  technology,  our  ris- 
ing standard  of  living,  and  our  Increasing 
affluence,  we  still  have  left  a  large  number 
of  families  and  Individuals  In  the  shadow  of 
poverty  and  have  accentuated  the  plight  of 
the  hard  core  of  the  very  poor 

This  poverty  Is  all  the  more  disturbing 
because,  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  be- 
fore. It  Is  self-perpetuating — and  It  present* 
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a  sharper  contrast  than  ever  before  to  th 
kind   of   life   which   our    general    technicTi* 
economic,  and  social  advance  could  reasoiT' 
ably  b«  expected  to  bring  within  reach  ^ 
everyone.  "* 

There  has  been  growing  recognition  ot 
the  fact  that  both  the  causes  and  cures  « 
poverty  and,  as  well,  the  lack  of  opportualt. 
to  rise  above  poverty  are  based  on  factor 
within  the  Individual  himself  and  on  fact^ 
in  his  environment.  There  has  been  growin* 
recognition,  too,  of  the  Interrelationshlo  m 
these  factors. 

For  example,  opportunity  Is  dented  for 
some  even  before  they  are  born  Many  Z 
the  126.000  new  cases  of  mental  reUrdaUon 
that  occur  each  year  are  congenlUl.  We 
need  more  research  to  shed  more  light  on 
the  causes  of  this  handicap,  but  we  alreadt 
know  that  an  alarmingly  high  proportion  of 
these  children  are  born  to  mothers  who  do 
not  have  adequate  medical  care. 

The  risk  of  mental  retardation  does  not 
end  at  birth.  As  children  grow  up  In  crowded 
slum  homes,  without  benefit  of  pediatric  « 
even  sufflclent  day-by-day  care,  the  problem 
grows. 

It  U  encouraging  to  know  that  the  Sen. 
ate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wei- 
fare  earlier  this  week  favorably  reported  on 
President  Kennedy's  broad  mental  retard*, 
tlon  and  mental  health  bill.  This  Is  an  im. 
portant  step  forward. 

But  poverty  often  limits  opportunities  for 
the  successful  development  of  the  full  po. 
tentlalltles  of  normal  children.  Since  19  nui- 
lion  children — almost  30  percent  of  aJl 
American  children— are  growing  up  under 
the  cruel  handicap  of  deprivation. 

What  do  these  children  do  without?  Tou 
know  because  you  deal  with  many  of  the 
most  deprived.  You  know  the  makeshift 
arrangements  that  are  made  for  the  children 
of  working  mothers.  There  are  4  million  of 
these  children  under  6  years  of  age,  and  all 
the  licensed  day-care  centers  in  the  entire 
country  combined  can  accommodate  only 
185.000  of  them.  There  are  more  latchkey 
children  roaming  our  streets  today  than 
there  were  at  the  height  of  World  War  n. 
You  know  that  many  children  do  without 
the  food  they  need.  Too  many  children  do 
without  medical  supervision,  ImmunlzaUons, 
dental  care  Obviously  they  also  do  with- 
out  adequate  living  space  and  the  cultural 
Influences  that  stimulate  the  leamlni 
process  In  the  home 

Studies  of  schoolchildren  In  the  core  citlei 
of  our  14  largest  metropolitan  areas  have 
revealed  that  a  third  of  them  were  so  cul- 
tiu-ally  deprived  as  to  be  Incapable  of  learn- 
ing by  usual  classroom  methods 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  school  dropout 
rate  Is  high?  Forty  percent  of  our  present 
generation  of  young  people  fall  to  flnlsh  high 
school  Only  13  percent  go  to  college— and 
this  at  a  time  when  our  whole  economy  resu 
upon  mastery  of  complex  technology, 

I  have  stressed  the  needs  of  children,  be- 
cause meeting  those  needs  must  be  the  focal 
point  If  we  are  to  break  the  cycle  of  self- 
perpetuating  poverty  which  will  Involve  in- 
creasing nimibers  of  each  new  generation 
unless  we  act  now 

In  meeting  those  needs,  the  distribution 
of  assistance  funds  to  needy  families  to  pro- 
vide a  minimum  of  decency  and  comfort  1* 
only  a  first  step — a  stopgap  at  best  But  it  i« 
an  Important  first  step  and  should  be  taken 
In  such  a  way  as  to  assure  not  only  that  the 
funds  go  only  to  those  truly  In  need  but  also 
that  the  mlsfortimes  of  the  pivrents,  whether 
deserved  or  not,  are  not  visited  upon  the 
children  I  fall  to  understand  the  point  of 
view  that  would  deny  sustenance  to  chil- 
dren because  of  their  parentage  or  other 
conditions  over  which  the  children  have  no 
control.  1  believe,  too,  that  It  Is  Ironical 
that,  while  the  desertion  of  children  by 
their  fathers  has  long  been  a  caxise  for  serl- 
ovuB   concern   and   while   provision    has   been 
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made  for  such  children  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  from  the  time  It  was  enacted,  it 
took  us  26  years  to  amend  the  act  so  that 
assistance  could  be  given  to  needy  children 
whose  fathers  had  not  deserted:  that  is, 
children  with  a  father  In  the  home  but  un- 
employed. Even  now.  such  assistance  Is  pos- 
sible in  only  15  States. 

Beyond  treating  the  symptoms  of  poverty 
and  dependency  through  distribution  of  as- 
sistance funds  is  the  necessity  for  getting 
at  the  underlying  cauEes. 

One  of  the  greatest  challenges  we  face  Is 
to  obtain  wide  public  understanding  of  this 
need  for  action.  There  must  be  public  un- 
derstanding, too,  that  dependency  and  pov- 
erty are  no  longer.  If  they  ever  were,  islands 
of  misfortune — outside  the  mainstream  of 
our  national  life.  We  simply  cannot  permit 
pockets  of  human  despair  to  exist  behind 
the  leading  edge  of  social,  cultural,  and  eco- 
nomic advance  If  our  progress  and  growth 
and  role  of  leadership  In  the  free  world  are 
to  continue. 

Scores  of  complex  Issues  are  clamoring  for 
the  citizen's  attention  today,  it  Is  difficult 
to  gra.sp  even  the  salient  facts  about  them 
all.  There  is  a  tendency,  because  of  this. 
to  overfimpllfy  the  Issues — to  accept  easy 
and  often  wrong  answers. 

But  welfare  Is  your  business.  You  know, 
on  the  basis  of  long  experience,  that  you 
cannot  cure  social  Ills  by  Intensifying  their 
causes.  You  see  welfare  Issues  In  their  true 
light.  But  unless  you  explain  them  and 
bring  them  to  his  attention,  how  Is  the 
average  citizen  to  be  wise  about  welfare? 
This  Is  but  one  of  the  many  Issues  which 
the  citizen  In  a  democracy  must  under- 
stand. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  set  priorities  on 
all  the  Issues  and  study  them  carefully  one 
by  one  Yet  we  could  lose  our  race  agalnft 
time  by  neglecting  any  of  them. 

This  administration's  broad  social  welfare 
program  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  want  to  understand  these 
problems  and  want  to  act  on  the  basis  of 
that  understanding.  Much  of  the  necessary 
social  legislation  was  recommended  to  the 
Congress  by  President  Kennedy  earlier  this 
year  In  five  special  messages:  on  health,  on 
education,  on  mental  health  and  mental 
retardation,  on  youth,  and  on  aging. 

The  President's  proposals  would  supple- 
ment and  reinforce  the  Impressive  amount  of 
social  legi-slatlon  pasred  in  the  last  2  years: 
the  Community  Health  Services  and  Facil- 
ities Act  of  1961,  the  Public  Welfare  Amend- 
ments of  1962,  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  and  many  others. 
To  this  audience.  I  need  not  detail  these 
forward-looking  programs. 

You  know  that  we  must  have  people 
better  educated  to  grasp  the  complex  Is- 
sues of  public  policy  which  will  determine 
our  survival  as  a  democracy.  And  you  know 
how  far  our  present  educational  system  falls 
below  our  requirements,  particularly  for  the 
culturally  deprived. 

You  know  how  Important  It  Is,  In  deal- 
ing with  today's  No.  1  health  problem  of 
chronic  illness,  to  apply  a  team  approach. 
You  know  that  the  social  worker,  the  phy- 
sician, the  therapist,  and  many  other  spe- 
cialists must  work  together  to  provide  the 
broad  spectrum  of  services  the  chronically 
111  require.  And  you  know  how  few  of  the 
19  million  Americans  whose  activities  are 
limited  by  chronic  Impairments  are  current- 
ly getting  this  modern  type  of  service. 

And  who  knows  better  than  you  the  toll 
of  mental  Illness  and  mental  retardation? 
Or  the  folly  of  placing— as  we  do  still  place — 
our  chief  emphasis  on  vast  Institutions  and 
custodial  care  Instead  of  upon  community 
programs  of  prevention  and  rehabilitation? 

Many  of  you  can  call  by  name  some  of  the 
thousands  of  youtlis  who  roam  our  streets, 
out  of  school,  out  of  work,  and  ripe  for 
trouble.    Isn't  the  Youth  Employment  Act 


a  better  answer  than  rising  rates  of  Juvenile 
delinquency? 

Not  only  from  your  own  caseloads  but 
from  your  own  experiences  with  elderly  rela- 
tives, you  also  know  what  irony  there  is  In 
prolonging  life  without  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  its  enjoyment.  The  economic 
security  of  our  aged  demands  hospital  In- 
surance under  the  Social  Security  System. 

Hospital  Insurance  Is  the  most  important 
legislation  for  older  people  that  the  Presi- 
dent h.iE  called  for.  but  we  hope  it  will  not  be 
the  only  measure  passed. 

The  tax  reform  bill  would  save  senior 
citizens   $790   million   In   income   taxes. 

The  Senior  Citizens  Community  Planning 
and  Services  Act  would  provide  grants  for 
multipurpose  activities  centers  and  support 
other  State  and  local  programs.  It  would 
fill  many  of  the  gaps  in  services  and  fa- 
cilities needed  by  older  people  in  all  income 
groups. 

The  public  assistance  amendments  would 
reduce  the  residence  requirements  that  bar 
many  older  people  from  the  aid  they  need. 
would  put  standards  on  rental  housing  for 
recipients  of  old-age  assistance,  and  provide 
for  other  Improvements  that  you  have  long 
advocated. 

You  also  know  of  the  need  to  expand 
day-care  programs  and  other  child  welfare 
programs.  These  too  are  called  for  In  the 
President's  welfare  program. 

As  the  specialists  In  this  field,  you  can  do 
much  to  alert  j-our  fellow  citizens  to  the 
urgency  of  the  problems  which  this  new 
legislation  Is  designed  to  meet. 

You  can  help  also  In  creating  broader 
understanding  of  the  objectives  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare  ame:.dment6  of  1962. 

President  Kennedy  rightly  described  these 
amendments  as  the  "most  far  reaching  re- 
vision of  our  public  welfare  laws  since  they 
were  created  In  1935."  Here  at  last  you  have 
the  authority  for  the  approach  you  know 
is  the  only  way  to  break  the  poverty  cycle- 
through  preventive  and  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices offered  by  persons  who  have  been  pro- 
fessionally  trained    for    that   work. 

To  those  who  c.ill  for  economy,  you  can 
re.^dlly  demonetr.ite  that  this  Is  economy. 

In  Maricopa  County.  Ariz.,  workers,  whose 
caseloads  have  been  reduced  to  manageable 
sizes,  gave  services  which  cut  assistance  costs 
by  $5,700  a  month  within  3  months. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  a  pilot  proj- 
ect for  mothers  and  children  who  are  receiv- 
ing public  assistance  provided  Job  training 
for  the  mothers  and  good  day-care  facilities 
for  the  children.  The  result:  In  the  first 
class,  28  out  of  32  mothers  got  Jobs  after  4 
to  6  months  of  training. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  program  Is 
another  Illustration  of  economy  by  way  of 
service.  In  1962.  the  Federal-State  programs 
reached  an  alltime  record  of  rehabilitating 
102,377  persons.  Before  being  rehabilitated, 
70  percent  of  these  people  were  not  working 
at  all,  and  the  remainder  earned  low  wages. 
Now  they  are  earning  over  $210  million  an- 
nually. 

To  those  who  think  public  assistance  aids 
and  abets  immorality,  present  the  facts. 
When  a  teenager  can  stay  In  school  Instead 
of  having  to  look  for  work  to  help  support 
the  family,  isn't  he  better  equipped  for  good 
citizenship?  Public  assistance  makes  this 
possible.  More  often  than  not.  It  is  public 
assistance  that  puts  new  heart  and  hope  into 
people.  Over  60  percent  of  the  needy  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children,  despite  their 
heavy  handicaps,  become  self-rupporting 
within  3  years. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  of  crucial  lmport.ance 
that  the  purpose  of  programs  such  as  those 
embodied  In  the  Public  Welfare  Amendments 
of  1962  be  well  understood.  That  purpose 
Is  to  enable  people  to  exercise  self-reliance 
and  Initiative  and  to  achieve  the  personal 
independence  that  Is  so  much  a  part  of  the 
American  tradition. 


We  were  thrilled  last  week  by  Major  Coop- 
er's orbital  feat.  You  will  recall  that  the 
ultimate  success  of  his  filght  depended  upon 
his  maintaining  his  capsule  in  what  astro- 
nauts call  a  proper  "attitude."  It  became 
his  Individual  and  personal  task  In  the  last 
stages  of  his  flight,  when  automatic  controls 
had  ceased  to  function,  to  keep  his  capsule 
In  proper  position  to  reenter  the  earth's 
atmosphere  and  reach  his  rendezvous  point 
In  the  Pacific. 

I  suggest  that  an  analogy  exists  In  the 
field  with  which  this  conference  Is  concerned. 
The  success  of  efforts  to  meet  the  Nation's 
social  welfare  needs  depends  on  maintaining 
our  social  order  in  proper  "attitude  "  in  rela- 
tion to  human  need  and  human  aspirations. 
This  Is  done  through  a  system  of  laws,  ad- 
ministered by  public  agencies,  through  a 
vast  network  of  volunteer  organizations  and 
efforts,  all  backed  up  by  professionally 
trained  technicians  and  administrators  In  the 
social  welfare  field.  This  Is  necessary.  But 
there  comes  a  point  where  the  maintenance 
of  this  proper  "attitude"  depends  not  on  our 
laws,  not  upon  volunteer  organizations,  not 
upon  the  trained  social  worker  but  upon 
the  Individual.  There  comes  a  point,  no 
matter  how  effective  public  and  private 
welfare  program  support  may  be,  where  the 
maintenance  of  a  proper  "attitude"  becomes 
a  highly  personal  matter  on  the  part  of  each 
individual. 

Whether  In  outer  space  or  In  the  heart  of 
our  great  cities,  there  is  no  substitute  for 
personal  initiative,  for  acceptance  of  per- 
sonal responsibility,  and  for  a  sustained 
personal  effort. 

Unless  our  efforts  as  public  and  private 
agencies  and  as  Individuals  working  In  the 
social  welfare  field  encourage,  preserve,  and 
strengthen  Individual  responsibility,  they 
will  be  In  vain.  We  must  make  It  possible 
for  every  Individual  to  have  this  opportunity 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed. 

As  you  know,  we  have  put  together  In 
the  Department  an  able  team  of  people  who 
are  expert  In  the  welfare  field.  Wilbur 
Cohen  Is  our  Assistant  Secretary  In  charge 
of  all  legislation.  Robert  Ball  Is  the  able 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security. 

We  have  created  a  Welfare  Administration 
In  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  help  you  build  Increasingly  effec- 
tive, efficient,  and  constructive  public  wel- 
fare programs  In  your  areas.  We  have 
appointed  as  Commissioner  of  Welfare  Ellen 
Winston,  a  woman  noted  for  her  ability  to 
do  a  good  Job.  We  have  asked  for  funds 
to  carry  out  the  Federal  responsibility  for 
developing  more  effective  and  more  efficient 
public  welfare  programs.  The  next  moves 
are  yours.  Here  are  some  questions  to  sug- 
gest what  those  next  moves  may  be: 

Has  your  State  established  a  program  of 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged? 

Is  your  State  prepared  to  offer  the  welfare 
services  that  will  qualify  it,  on  July  1  of 
this  year,  to  receive  75  percent  of  the  cost 
of  such  services  from  Federal  funds? 

Is  your  State  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
Federal  aid  available  for  training  public 
welfare  personnel? 

Does  your  State  make  payments  to  the  sec- 
ond parent  In  needy  families  with  dependent 
children? 

Has  your  State  extended  child  welfare  serv- 
ices to  all  political  subdivisions? 

Docs  your  State  allow  needy  young  people 
and  the  aged  to  keep  some  earnings  without 
having  their  assistance  checks  reduced? 

Do  you  have  a  sound  community  work  and 
training  program  for  the  unemployed  par- 
ents of  dependent  children? 

Is  your  State  moving  ahead  with  home- 
maker  programs,  day-care  facilities,  reduc- 
tion of  caseloads? 

Is  your  State's  vocational  rehabilitation 
agency  equipped  to  serve  all  on  public  assist- 
ance  who  can  benefit  from  such  aid? 
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As  you  and  your  fellow  dtlzeiu  answer 
"yes"  to  mon  and  more  of  these  and  similar 
qxieetlons.  we  move  ahead.  We  Improve  our 
ohancs*  of  keeping  man  the  master  of  an 
ever  more  complex  and  demanding  world. 

I  believe  It  is  of  crucial  Importance  that 
in  our  public  programs  and  In  our  activities 
as  private  agencies  and  as  Individuals  we 
continue  to  make  every  effort  to  strengthen 
individual  responslbtUty. 

I  also  believe  that  It  Is  of  crucial  Impor- 
tance that  the  purpose  of  programs  which  are 
Intended  to  strengthen  Individual  responsi- 
bility be  well  understood. 

The  program  embodied  In  the  Public  Wel- 
fare Amendments  of  1962  is  one  of  the  major 
programs  for  accomplishing  this  purpose — 
the  piu-poee  of  enabling  people  to  exercise 
self-reliance  and  Initiative  and  to  achieve 
the  personal  Independence  that  is  so  essen- 
tial  a  part  of  the   American   tradition. 

We  need  to  have  this  purpose  understood. 
and  we  need  to  have  It  implemented  in  the 
public  welfare  and  private  welfare  fields 
But  we  need,  still  further,  to  press  ahead 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  kind 
of  purpose  In  a  different  area. 

In  our  social  security  system  we  have  In 
operation  a  highly  successful  and  widely 
accepted  Instrument  for  providing  economic 
security  and  for  preventing  destitution  and 
dependency.  In  social  security  we  have  at 
hand  a  valuable  tool  for  accomplishing  the 
purpose  of  enabling  people  to  be  self-reliant 
and  to  achieve  personal  Independence.  The 
system  can  be  and  should  be  used  much 
more  effectively  for  this  purpose. 

Social  security  is  ba^ed  on  the  concept 
that  security  for  the  Individual  should,  to 
the  extent  possible,  grow  out  of  his  own 
work.  Whether  a  person  Is  entitled  to  bene- 
fits and  the  amount  of  his  benefits  are  re- 
lated to  a  record  of  his  earnings.  Baling 
eligibility  on  a  demonstration  of  work  and 
providing  variable  benefits  related  to  the 
level  of  a  person's  earnings  fits  In  with  the 
general  system  of  economic  Incentives. 

Furthermore,  since  benefits  are  paid  re- 
gardless of  Income  from  savlntrs.  pensions. 
Investments,  and  the  like,  the  worker  Is  en- 
couraged to  supplement  the  basic  protec- 
tion afforded  by  his  social  security  benefits 
with  whatever  additional  protection  he  Is 
able  to  build.  The  system  of)erate3  to  pre- 
vent need  and  dependency,  and  It  does  this 
as  a  result  of  the  work  and  contributions 
of  the  Individual  himself. 

Over  time,  the  benefl's  will  need  to  be 
Increased  so  that  they  will  make  as  full  a 
contribution  to  the  prevention  of  depend- 
ency as  they  can  make.  And  the  method  of 
social  Insurance,  which  Is  embodied  in  our 
social  security  program,  needs  to  be  applied 
to  an  additional  risk — the  risk  of  hospital 
costs  for  thoee  over  age  65. 

The  Idea  behind  the  President's  recom- 
mendation in  this  area  Is  very  simple.  It  Is 
to  add  hospital  Insurance  protection  to  the 
cash  retirement  Incomes  that  people  are 
building  under  social  security.  The  Presi- 
dent proposes  that  this  addition  be  handled 
In  the  same  way  as  Is  the  present  program: 
that  Is,  working  people  would  pay  contribu- 
tions during  their  working  lives  and  at  age 
85  would  have  paid-up  hoepltal  Insurance 
protection. 

There  is  no  practical  and  satisfactory  way 
to  meet  the  hospital  and  related  costs  of 
the  aged  except  on  the  basis  of  Insurance. 
Hospital  costs  fall  very  unevenly,  and  where 
they  do  fall  the  burden  Is  very  great.  There 
Is  no  other  sensible  way  to  meet  such  costs 
but  through  a  pooling  of  rUks;  that  is, 
through   Insurance. 

Because  of  their  relatively  low  Incomes, 
the  aged  need  Insurance  to  an  even  greater 
extent  than  do  those  In  the  lower  age 
brackets.  But  there  Is  no  way  for  health 
Insurance  for  most  of  the  aged  to  be  made 
really  workable  except  through  a  system  like 
social  security.  In  which  payments  are  made 


during  the  working  yean  and  no  payments 
are  required  after  retirement.  The  reaaon 
for  this  Is  that  since  older  people  have  much 
more  need  of  expensive  care  than  do  younger 
people,  premiums  paid  in  old  age  have  to  be 
high  to  cover  the  cost,  and  yet  this  is  the 
very   time   when  Incomes  are  low. 

ThU  set  of  facts  explains  why  private  In- 
surance has  not  been  able  to  do  an  adequate 
Job  of  providing  this  protection.  The  com- 
mercl.%J  companies  and  Blue  Cross  do  a  good 
Job  of  affording  protection  for  younger  em- 
ployed workers,  but  the  protection  for  re- 
tired people  Is  Ufually  Inadequate,  and  for 
more  than  half  of  those  who  are  retired  It 
Is  nonexistent.  Generally,  people  In  old  age 
cannot  p.iy  what  good  Insurance  protection 
costs. 

The  President's  proposal  Is  solely  a  mech- 
anism, like  Blue  Cross,  for  the  payment  of 
bills.  The  Government  will  not  provide  serv- 
ices As  now,  every  person  will  choose  his 
own  doctor,  his  own  hospital  The  proposal 
is  not,  of  course,  socialized  medicine  What 
Is  proposed  Is  solely  a  way  of  helping  older 
people  meet  part  of  the  costs  of  medical  care 
through  advance  planning — as  part  of  the 
advance  planning  for  retirement  they  already 
do  under  social  security.  It  will  cost  the 
average  worker  about  ti  a  month  while  he 
earns — and  nothing  after  he  retires. 

I  want  to  emphasize  mat  we  do  not  regard 
the  proposed  hospital  Insurance  program  as 
a  substitute  for  medical  services  for  the 
needy  under  public  assistance.  The  two  pro- 
grams supplement  one  another  At  present 
25  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  3 
territories  have  medlcAl  assistance  for  the 
aged  programs  In  action.  Four  more  States 
will  start  programs  July  1,  Legislative  pro- 
posals are  under  consideration  In  other 
States  The  Department  encourages  and 
welcomes  this  Interest  and  activity  We  pro- 
vided— and  will  continue  to  provide — consul- 
tation and  planning  help  to  States  at  every 
opportunity. 

But  the  problem  of  costs  of  medical  care 
In  old  age  will  not  be  solved  solely  by  MAA. 
Just  as  It  win  not  be  solved  solely  through 
private  health  Insurance  plans.  We  need  all 
three;  social  security  as  a  first  line  of  de- 
fense, private  health  Insurance  as  a  supple- 
ment, and  public  assistance  as  a  backstop. 

I  want  to  repeat  what  President  Kennedy 
has  said:  "Health  insurance  for  our  senior 
citizens  Is  the  most  important  health  pro- 
posal pending  before  the  Congress.  We 
urgently  need  this  legislation — and  we  need 
it  now." 

Many  years  ago,  a  historian  wrote:  "All 
that  Is  human  must  retrograde  If  It  does 
not  advance"  The  language  has  a  touch 
of  the  archaic,  but  the  thought  Is  as  fresh  as 
when  It  was  penned  The  words  are  those  of 
Edward  Gibbon  in  "The  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire  " 

You  who  have  chosen  careers  In  welfare 
have  taken  on  many  heavy  burdens.  I  be- 
lieve I  speak  for  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans when  I  say  that  we  appreciate  the  vital 
Importance  of  what  you  are  doing  and  the 
dedication,  competence,  and  zeal  you  are 
devoting  to  the  task  of  advancing  the  social 
welfare  of  all  Americana. 


INTEGRATION  OF  THE  RACES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
league.s  .several  new.spaper  articles  on  re- 
cent and  propo.sed  Court  and  Executive 
actions  on  the  subject  of  Integration  of 
the  races.  These  articles  bear  particu- 
larly on  the  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  the  sit-in  cases,  administration 
actions  to  force  integration  through 
various  techniques  Involving  the  appli- 
cation of  power,  and  the  proposed  so- 
callrd  civil  rights  legislation  which  Is 
expected  to  be  presented  to  the  Congress 
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by  the  administration  next  week  ih 
view  of  the  Interest  which  has  been  man 
Ifested  in  this  entire  subject  area  by  an 
many  Members  of  thl*  body,  I  commeM 
to  my  colleagues  the  reading  of  these 
articles.  They  are  as  follows:  Two  col 
umns  by  Mr.  David  Lawrence,  the  Qrjt 
being  entitled  "Congress  and  Desegrega- 
tlon;  Law  Requiring  Integration  of 
Schools  and  Restaurants  Held  Never 
Enacted  '  as  printed  in  the  Evening  Star 
of  May  29.  1963;  the  second  being  en- 
titled "Private  Business  and  Integra- 
tion: Power  of  Dictatorship  Seen  in 
Proposal  for  I,aw  To  Clo.se  Establish- 
ments"  as  printed  in  the  Evening  Star 
of  May  31.  1963.  Also  I  offer  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record  a  column  by  Mr 
Richard  Wilson  entitled  "New  Aspect  of 
Integration  Issue:  Question  of  a  Per- 
sons Own  Choice  of  Action  Reached  in 
the  Debate"  as  printed  in  the  May  29 
1963.  issue  of  the  Evening  Star,  and  alao 
a  column  by  Mr.  Arthur  Krock  entitled 
"In  the  Nation:  Deepening  Twilight 
Over  Private  Rights  "  as  printed  In  the 
May  30.  1963.  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times;  an  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  entitled  "In  the  Name  o! 
Equality:  Public  Places  Intefrratlon 
Heads  Into  Private  Rights"  which  was 
reprinted  in  the  Columbia  Record.  I 
a^^o  offer  an  editorial  entitled  "Beam  to 
Washington's  Eye,"  printed  In  the  Jtuie 
3,  1963.  issue  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle, 
and  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Law  of  the 
Land  Changes  '  as  printed  in  the  May  30. 
1963.  issue  of  the  Jasper  County  News,  of 
Ridgcland,  S  C. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  all  of  these  articles  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (DC  )  Evening  Star, 
May  29.  1963] 

Congress  and  Desegregation  :  Law  Requti- 
iNG  Integration  or  Schools  and 
REsr\URANTs  Held  Never  Enactxd 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

There's  worry  at>out  the  "Image"  o( 
America  being  created  abroad  nowadayi. 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  attributes  It 
to  the  controversy  over  racial  discrimination. 

But  Mr.  Rusk  doesn't  tell  the  whole 
story— that  part  which  is  conveniently  over- 
looked by  almost  everybody  because  It'i 
easier  to  do  so  than  face  the  facts  The  fscu 
are  that  not  a  single  law  has  ever  been  passed 
by  Congress  requiring  desegregation  or  in- 
tegration of  public  schools,  restaurants  or 
hotels,  and  not  a  single  law  lias  been  adopted 
prohibiting  discrimination  In  employment 

America's  racial  controversy  today  polntt 
up  another  omission  in  the  field  of  law 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUt« 
consisting  of  nine  men.  Is  not  a  legislature 
It  cannot  lawfully  substitute  Its  will  for  that 
of  Congress.  But  It  has  done  so.  Also,  two 
Presldenu  of  the  United  States — In  1937  and 
1962,  respectively — have  used  Federal  troops 
to  secure  the  enforcement  of  court  order* 
relating  to  school  Integration,  but  no  laws 
covering  the  subject  have  been  passed  by 
Congress.  This  creates  abroad  an  "image" 
of  dictatorship  tactics. 

The  14th  amendment  Itself  makes  no 
mention  of  schools  or  private  or  public  em- 
ployment, but  declares  all  citizens  have  » 
right  to  the  "equal  protection  of  the  laws. " 
This  same  amendment  says  explicitly  that 
Congress  Is  given  the  power  to  pass  laws  to 
enforce    the    provisions    of    the    article.     No 
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IswB  dealing  with  desegregation  In  the 
schools  have  ever  been  passed  by  Congress. 

This  truth  is  beginning  to  be  recognized 
ttt  last  by  some  leaders  In  Congress  who,  this 
very  month,  have  Introduced  bills  setting 
forth  what  racial  discrimination  covers  and 
»hat  shall  be  prohibited. 

The  United  States  has  always  been  por- 
trayed abroad  as  a  free  republic.  America.  It 
has  been  emphasized,  has  a  government  of 

jg^s not    of    men.     But    foreign    observers 

have  noted  that  an  oligarchy  of  nine  men — 
who  hold  office  for  life — has  attempted  to 
write  the  laws.  Thoughtful  students  of 
democratic  government  abroad  have  been 
amazed  at  this  departure  from  the  very 
words  of  the  Constitution,  and  this  tends 
to  hurt  the  "Image"  of  the  United  States  as 
supposedly  a  free  republic  governed  by  a 
written  constitution. 

Commendable  efforts  have  been  made  re- 
cently by  local  communities  In  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  to  try  to  settle 
the  racial  question  by  moral  suasion  These 
efforts  were  making  progress  when  "demon- 
strations" heralded  as  "nonviolent"  stirred 
up  racial  violence.  The  episodes  have  not 
been  confined  to  the  South.  They  have 
spread  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
RloU  and  other  disturbances  are  frequent. 
Every  day  the  press  dispatches  tell  the  world 
that  some  Americans  are  relying  on  a  form 
of  mob  nile  to  convince  citizens  who  disagree 
with  all  this  that  they  had  better  give  in  or 
their  businesses  will  be  ruined. 

Has  America  learned  anything  In  100  years 
about  how  to  deal  with  the  race  problem? 
In  the  3  years  after  the  War  Between  the 
States  ended  In  1865,  a  faction  in  Congress 
arbitrarily  deprived  several  States  of  their 
seats  In  both  Houses  here,  imposed  military 
rule  on  the  South,  and  sent  in  troops  with 
bayonets  to  compel  State  leg'slatures  to 
ratify  the  14th  amendment  as  the  price  of 
membership  In  the  Federal  Union.  It  was  an 
example  of  lawlessness  about  which  most 
Americans  prefer  not  to  read,  though  the 
facts  are  Indelibly  written  in  history  books. 
The  way  out  of  all  this  Is  to  follow  the 
procedure  stipulated  In  the  Constitution — 
to  submit  In  a  lawful  manner  a  new  14th 
amendment  which  will  specify  school  Inte- 
gration and  anything  else  that  two-thirds 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  majority 
of  the  people  in  three-fourths  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  want  to  declare  as  "the  law  of 
the  land."  Then  there  will  be  ample  power 
for  Congress  to  stipulate  by  statute  Just 
what  shall  be  done  about  discrimination  In 
pubUc  or  private  activities. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  right  a  wrong — even 
one  committed  100  years  ago.  If,  as  is  widely 
assumed,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  would  support  such  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  this  process 
need  not  take  long.  The  21st  amendment 
repealing  prohibition,  for  example,  was 
adopted  In  only  9  months.  The  "Image"  of 
America  abroad  would  then  truly  t)e  por- 
trayed as  a  government  of  laws — not  of  men. 


IProm  the  Washington  (DC  )   Evening  Star, 

May  31,  1963) 
Private  Business   and   Integration:    Power 

or  Dictatorship  Seen  in  Proposal  roa  Law 

To  Close  Establishments 

(By  David    Lawrence) 

Negro  leaders  are  high -pressuring  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  to  coerce  the  dissenters 
on  the  segregation  issues,  even  if  It  means 
the  ruin  of  many  private  businesses  which 
are  caught  in  the  emotional  collision  be- 
tween rival  groups  In  local  communities. 

President  Kennedy  apparently  has  de- 
cided to  pass  the  buck  to  Congress.  He  has 
gone  much  further  without  law  than  any 
other  Chief  Executive  to  compel  what  U 
called  "equal  rights."  But  the  Negro  leaders 
--stimulated  by  the  Immunity  granted  by 
the  Supreme  C.  art  recently  to  participants 


In  street  demonstrations  which  have  pro- 
voked violence — say  Mr.  Kennedy  hasn't  done 
enough.  So  the  President  concedes  in  effect, 
that  he  cannot  proceed  without  a  law,  and 
now  Is  about  to  ask  Congress  for  more  sweep- 
ing authority  over  business  than  has  ever 
been  given  a  Chief  Executive  in  the  Federal 
statute.  If  Congress  balks,  Mr.  Kennedy  can 
say  he  at  least  did  his  part. 

The  proposal  is  that  the  President  be  given 
the  right  to  close  down  any  business  If  it 
insists  on  choosing  Its  own  customers  or  if 
It  refuses  to  serve  those  who  may  be  dis- 
orderly or  otherwise  engage  in  provocative 
acts  that  offend  other  customers  and  caxise 
them  to  abstain  from  patronizing  the  busi- 
ness. 

Nothing  In  the  Constitution,  of  cotirse. 
authorizes  any  such  use  of  power  by  the 
President.  But  Mr.  Kennedy  need  worry 
little  about  this  slight  omlrslon.  for  the 
chances  are  that  no  Congress  will  ever  pass 
such  legislation.  It  would  mean.  If  enacted, 
the  delegation  to  a  President  of  the  power 
of  dictatorship  over  all  private  businesses 
throughout  the  country.  Many  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  or  House  who  votes  for  such  a 
statute  would  find  an  aroused  and  resentful 
electorate  in  1964  Imposing  its  only  form  of 
redress — the  defeat  of  those  who  voted  for 
such  a  bill. 

The  campaign  issue  would  not  be  based 
on  the  racial  controversy  alone.  It  would 
reach  into  every  kind  of  economic  activity  In 
the  country.  For  the  proposed  law  would 
declare,  in  substance,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  erase  all  State  lines  for  business 
operations  and  decide  that  every  business 
can  be  regulated  from  Washington.  Controls 
can  then  be  imposed  as  to  the  customers  a 
business  must  serve  and  the  employees  It 
mutt  hire. 

The  intention  of  those  who  now  are  draft- 
ing a  bill  on  the  subject  is  to  rely  on  that 
provision  of  the  Constitution  which  says 
Congress  shall  have  power  "to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
several  States."  Again  and  again  throughout 
American  history,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
decided  dozens  of  cases  Involving  Federal 
laws  that  endeavored  at  first  to  distinguish 
between  businesses  operating  within  a  State 
and  those  whose  operations  extended  outside 
a  State,  Gradually  the  court  has  Inclined 
to  the  view  that  all  businesses  can  be  affected 
by  interstate  commerce.  The  emphasis,  how- 
ever, has  been  on  their  interstate  character 
and  on  commodities — their  manufacture  or 
production  or  transportation. 

Only  rarely  has  the  Congress  sought  to  deal 
with  Individuals  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
then  only  with  the  conditions  of  employment 
of  those  who  are  directly  connected  with 
businesses  on  either  a  local  or  national  level. 
Never  has  the  Congress  or  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  a  business  cannot  choose  its  cus- 
tomers or  cannot  discontinue  operations  per- 
manently or  for  a  short  Ume  if  It  feels  so 
inclined. 

The  Supreme  Court  nowadays,  however.  Is 
a  quasl-polltlcal  body.  Just  a  few  days  ago 
the  court  ruled  that  those  who  provoked 
street  demonstrations  under  cover  of  "civil 
rights"  demands — often  resulting  In  lnj\iry 
to  other  citizens — were  guiltless  and  couldn't 
be  disciplined  as  violators  of  local  ordinances 
designed  to  preserve  law  and  order. 

So,  if  Congress  should  pass  a  law  giving 
dictatorship  powers  to  a  President,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  present  Supreme  Court  Justices 
could  be  expected  to  uphold  It.  They  prob- 
ably would  disregard  the  article  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  says  no  person  can  be  "de- 
prived of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law." 

The  only  barrier  which  really  remains  is 
that  which  the  voters  themselves  can  erect  in 
expressing  their  opposition  to  those  individ- 
ual Members  of  Congress  who  might  be  In- 
clined to  vote  for  a  measure  giving  the  Presi- 
dent control  of  the  operations  of  every 
business — not  only   as  to  customers  chosen 


but  as  to  employees  hired.  For  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  able  to  compel  the  hir- 
ing of  applicants  who  had  been  turned  down. 
Irrespective  of  the  protest  of  the  employer 
that  he  was  hiring  on  the  basis  of  efB- 
clency.  Federal  officials  would  be  authorized 
to  require  acceptance  of  applicants  In  private 
business  on  whatever  basis  these  officials 
chose  to  determine  in  each  case. 

The  inspiration  for  this  new  move  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  is  evidently  the  con- 
curring opinion  rendered  recently  by  Justice 
Douglas  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Althougn 
the  explicit  issue  was  not  before  the  court 
In  that  case,  he  wrote  at  length  his  view  that 
every  private  business  which  today  operates 
under  a  State,  city  or  county  license  thereby 
becomes  "State-connected"  and  thus  within 
the  Federal  concept  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment, and  that  it  can.  therefore,  be  consti- 
tutionally restricted  In  accordance  with  spec- 
ifications laid  down  by  Congress. 

No  other  issue  In  the  1964  campaign  will 
affect  the  entire  electorate  so  penetratingly 
as  the  one  raised  by  thfe  prospective  legisla- 
tion about  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Kennedy 
administration.  The  economic  impact  of  this 
move  might  be  such  that  the  debate  will  no 
longer  be  confined  to  the  racial  problem  but 
will  raise  the  question  of  whether  a  free- 
enterprise  system  could  long  survive  under 
such  totalitarian  controls. 


[From  the  Washington   (DC.)  Evening  Star. 

May  29,  1963] 
New  Aspect  or  Integration  Issux:  Question 

OP    A    Person's    Own    Choicr    op    Action 

Reaches  in  the  Debate 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

After  at>out  20  years  of  turbulent  step-by- 
step  progress  toward  race  equality,  the  point 
has  now  been  reached  where  the  morality  of 
personal  choice  comes  stronger  Into  question. 

Many  people,  particularly  in  the  Northern 
States,  have  philosophically  supported  racial 
Integration  as  a  principle  of  American  gov- 
ernment while  conducting  their  own  lives  so 
as  to  minimize  racial  contacts.  Or.  these 
philosophical  supporters  of  Integration  have 
indulged  in  token  contacts  which  give  the 
semblance  of  avoiding  hypocrisy. 

For  more  than  25  years,  beginning  In  1938. 
the  courts  have  been  ordering  the  elimina- 
tion of  segregation  in  public  facilities,  most 
notably  In  the  public  schools,  but  also  In 
transportation,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  In 
bousing  and  on  public  golf  courses,  beaches, 
swinunlng  pools,  libraries,  and  amusement 
parks. 

The  major  emphasis — In  fact.  It  may  be 
said  the  only  legal  emphasis — In  this  field 
has  been  on  the  equal  use  and  benefits  of 
public  faculties. 

We  find  now,  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  rulings  in  the  sit-in  demonstration 
cases,  the  Introduction  of  a  newer  element 
which  has  been  Implicitly  present  all  the 
time  but  not  so  strongly  brought  forward. 

This  is  the  question  of  private  segregation. 

A  great  many  Individuals  claim  the  right 
to  conduct  their  lives  in  their  ov^  way  and 
in  the  tradition  of  the  English  common  law. 
They  claim  this  right  In  their  homes,  their 
churches,  their  means  of  making  a  livelihood, 
and  other  phases  of  their  lives  which  need 
not  be  directly  Involved  with  the  state. 

They  claim  the  right  to  make  fools  of 
themselves,  to  choose  weak  or  transient 
friends,  to  drink  too  much  or  eat  too  much, 
to  be  rude  to  their  neighbors  and  to  be  surly 
and  Intolerant  with  their  fellow  man  be- 
cause they  do  not  like  his  looks  or  the  way 
he  scratches  himself. 

There  are  some,  probably  millions,  who 
wish  to  practice  private  segregation  by  be- 
longing to  clubs,  and  going  to  or  operating 
restaurants,  stores,  churches,  theaters  and 
social  assemblies  where  there  are  not  any 
Negroes.  This  may  be  a  misguided  and  rep- 
rehensible way  of  life,  but  it  is  not  one  which 
Is  prohibited  by  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
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Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  cur- 
rently Interpreted. 

Wbether  or  not  this  will  continue  to  be 
wholly  the  caae  \a  the  question. 

In  the  rulings  freeing  some  40  alt -In  dem- 
onstrators, the  Supreme  Court  came  to  the 
fringes  of  the  question.  These  rulings  were 
based  on  the  Illegality  of  attempting  to  en- 
force segregation  laws  which  are  unconsti- 
tutional. 

Left  open  was  the  question  of  whether  a 
6tor:lieef)er  or  restaurant  operator  can  of 
his  free  choice  conduct  his  own  private  seg- 
regation unaffected  by  law.  If  he  cannot, 
then  there  wlU  have  been  a  moral  break- 
through which  In  due  time  would  un- 
doubtedly have  a  wider  ranging  effect.  The 
Court  will  have  an  opportunity  In  the  near 
future  to  rule  more  narrowly  on  this  ques- 
tion In  a  Maryland  case  which  has  been  aa- 
■Igned  for  reargument. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  very  nature  of 
operating  a  business  which  caters  to  the 
general  public  will  be  found  to  be  so  affected 
by  the  Interests  of  the  State  that  It  must 
be  open  to  all.  white  and  colored.  The  fact 
that  such  a  business  abuts  a  public  street 
or  must  get  public  licenses  of  one  form  or 
another  may  be  found  to  invest  it  with  the 
character  of  a  public  facility. 

The  morality  of  personal  choice,  while  not 
yet  Judged  legally  by  the  Supreme  Court,  has 
always  been  In  question  In  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. This  was  first  seen  In  the 
advocacy  by  the  Kennedys  of  the  admission 
of  Negroes  to  all-white  private  clubs,  and 
more  recently  in  the  President's  proposal 
that  more  Negroes  and  whites  visit  each 
other's  homes  and  share  each  other's  eating 
habits.  In  the  Dtstrlct  of  Columbia  the 
question  Ls  rising  as  to  wbether  a  person 
offering  a  home  for  public  sale  can  legally 
refuse  to  sell  to  a  Negro  for  the  sole  reason 
of  the  prospective  buyer's  color. 

In  view  of  these  trends  of  thought,  the 
observations  of  the  Court's  lone  dissenter. 
Justice  Harlan,  are  worthy  of  long  consid- 
eration    He  said: 

"An  individual's  right  to  restrict  the  use 
of  his  property,  however  unregenerate  a  par- 
ticular exercise  of  that  right  may  be  thought, 
lies  t>eyond  the  reach  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

"Freedom  of  the  Individual  to  choose  his 
associates  or  his  neighbors:  to  use  and  dis- 
pose of  his  property  as  he  sees  fit;  to  t>e 
Irrational,  arbitrary,  capricious,  even  unjust 
in  his  personal  relations  are  things  all  en- 
Utied  to  a  large  measure  of  protection  from 
Government  Interference." 


(Prom  the  New  Yortt  Times,  May  30.  19631 
In  thx  Nation  :  DxxrcNiNO  TwnjcHT  Ovm 

ParVATE  PaOPEKTT  RlGRTB 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington.  May  29 — If  the  President  rec- 
ommends. Congress  accepts,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  validates  the  proposal  now  before  Pres- 
ident Kennedy — a  legislative  ban  on  cus- 
tomer discrimination  by  the  private  owners 
of  public  accommodation  facilities — the 
long -existing  Judicial,  executive,  and  legis- 
lative concept  of  private  property  rights  will 
not  t>e  the  only  casualty. 

The  proposal  Mr  Kennedy  Is  seriously  con- 
sidering Is  to  expand  by  Federal  statute  the 
antidiscrimination  bans  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  all  commercial  establishments  which 
sell  articles  that  have  crossed  State  lines  In 
their  progress  from  the  producer  and  proc- 
ecsor  to  the  vendor.  That  would  be  accom- 
plished by  Including  these  transactions  with- 
in the  constitutional  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  regulate  Interstate  commerce 

In  addition  to  the  total  extinction  of  a 
long-affirmed  private  right  of  free  choice, 
the  following  would  be  the  effects  of  this  pro- 
p>osed  law  If  validated  : 

1.  Legislation  by  Congress,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  lapse  of  certain  Reconstruc- 


tion statutes.  In  areas  of  discrimination  not 
yet  preempted  by  the  Federal  courts. 

2.  The  end  of  the  geographical  paradox. 
with  respect  to  forms  of  antidiscrimination 
by  private  property  owners  of  facilities  of 
public  accommodation,  created  by  the  Su- 
preme Court's  sit-in  decisions  2  weeks  ago. 

Section  5  of  the  14th  amendment  declares 
that  "Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
this  article."  Those  provisions  forbid  "any 
State  to  abridge  the  privileges  or  Immunltl'-s 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States"  to  "deprive 
any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law"  or  to  'deny  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws"  to  any  citizen.  For 
a  number  of  years.  In  the  continued  refusal 
of  Confrress  to  accept  as  "appropriate  legl.";- 
latlon  ■  of  the  amendment  a  ban  on  racial 
segregntlon  in  the  public  schools,  public  rec- 
reational and  accommodation  areas  within 
any  State,  the  Supreme  Court  has  Fuperseded 
the  unemployed  legislative  process  by  Im- 
posing these  bans  as  the  final  Interpreter  of 
the  Constitution.  Congress,  under  the  pro- 
posal before  President  Kennedy,  by  use  of 
authority  granted  by  another  part  of  the 
Constitution — the  Interstate  commerce 
clause — would  enter  a  private  property  sec- 
tor of  discrimination  the  Federal  courts  have 
not  reached. 

THX    REGIONAL    DXCTSIONS 

The  geographical  paradox  of  the  sit-in  de- 
cisions would  vanish,  because  such  a  val- 
idated statute  would  make  this  customer 
discrimination  unconstitutional  everywhere 
In  the  United  States.  The  decisions  apply 
only  to  States  and  communities  where  segre- 
gated service  Is  imposed  by  law  or  by  pub- 
lic policy  of  the  authorities  In  the  absence 
of  a  law.  The  proposed  statute  would  make 
this  segregated  service  as  unconstitutional 
In  Montana  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
it  to  be  In  the  Southern  States  and  com- 
munities. 

But  the  law  would  t)e  a  violent  departure 
from  the  long-afflrmed  constitutional  con- 
cept of  private  rights  In  this  country.  These 
have  already  been  threatened  in  practice  by 
Judges,  politicians  of  both  parties,  and  by 
self-serving  social  agitators  who  encourage 
mass  coercion  as  a  method  of  accomplishing 
any  objectives  which  population  groups  self- 
adjudge  to  be  constitutional  because  they 
want  them,  regardless  of  their  violation  of 
the  legal  rights  of  others. 

But  Justice  Harlan  should  not  long  re- 
main the  only  high  Federal  official  to  stress 
that  In  the  current  racial  controversy  Is  "a 
clash  of  competing  constitutional  claims  of 
a  high  order:  liberty  and  equality:"  and  that 
"•  •  •  freedom  of  the  individual  to  choose 
his  associates  •  •  •  and  use  his  property  as 
he  sees  fit,"  even  though  "Irrational  and 
even  unjust"  Is  "entitled  to  a  large  measure 
of  protection  from  governmental  Interfer- 
ence." 

In  Paris  today,  where  his  official  duties 
have  pleasingly  dispatched  him.  Representa- 
tive Adam  Clatton  Powxi.l  repeated  his  pre- 
diction that  Congress  will  pass  a  firm  equal 
rights  bill  this  year  because  "the  white  man 
is  scared."  If  the  provisions  of  the  measure 
satisfy  the  demands  of  one  group  of  Amer- 
icans at  the  expense  of  the  rights  of  others, 
this  will  lend  credibility  to  Powkll's  boast 
in  that  "world  opinion  "  which  haunts  the 
policies  of  the  administration. 


[From    the    Columbia     (S.C.)     Record.    Re- 
printed From  the  Wall  Street  Journal) 

In  the  Name  or   Equality     Public   Places' 
Intkcration   Heads  Into  Private  Rights 

If  you  are  a  restaurant  operator  In  a  city 
with  an  ordinance  upholding  segregation,  or 
where  prevailing  sentiment  favors  It.  you 
plainly  do  not  have  full  freedom  of  choice  as 
to  whom  you  will  serve.  If  you  serve  Ne- 
groes, you  invite  either  prosecution  or 
ostracism. 


That  Ls  one  of  the  things  wrong  with  b\j»i, 
local  laws;  the  effect  Is  to  limit  the  freedott 
of  all  concerned.  And  tha*.  Is  why  the  8n 
preme  Court  ruled  last  week.  In  the  seveni 
Southern  cases  before  It.  that  Negroes  cannm 
be  prosecuted  by  the  local  authorities  tot 
sit-ins  In  these  private  establishments. 

PXOBLEMS 

Unfortunately  the  ruling  also  raises  dm 
problems  that  seem  sure  to  trouble  the  fn. 
ture  of  race  relations  The  free  choice  oJ 
the  restaurant  operator  Is  not  Improved  ij 
he  serves  Negroes,  he  transs^resses  local  Uv 
or  custom:  If  he  refuses,  they  can  trespt^ 
on  his  property  with  Impunity  He  u  left 
with  little  control  over  private  declsloiM 
which  traditionally  in  this  country  are  uo 
to  the  Individual.  ^ 

The  local  police,  moreover,  are  left  la  ^ 
dilemma  One  obvious  way  out  Is  for  ttit 
appropriate  lawmakers  to  repeal  segregation 
ordinances  where  they  exist  But  unless  a 
until  that  Is  done,  the  police  do  have  the 
duty  of  upholding  law  and  maintaining  or. 
der  How  do  they  do  that  when  sit-ins  um 
other  demonstrations  threaten  violence^ 
How  do  you  keep  order  If  the  violators  of 
local  law  are  Immune  from  prosecution? 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  Supreme  Cowt 
ruling  Is  likely  to  encourage  the  Increaslnglj 
widespread,  and  Increaslnt^ly  violent,  trend 
of  the  demonstrations  So  the  problem  a 
maintaining  order  Is  compounded — and  not 
Just  in  the  South. 

PARADOX 

For  the  ruling  has  also  produced  an  in. 
stant  geographical  paradox.  In  a  Northem 
area  where  no  public  Insistence  on  segreg*. 
tlon  exists,  a  private  businessman  Is  free  tc 
discriminate  against  a  Negro  or  anyone  elat 

One  proposed  piece  of  legislation  to  de*: 
with  the  paradox  would  In  effect  outlaw  di*. 
crimination  anywhere  by  any  private  buil- 
ne  8  which  must  operate  under  State  or  lod 
licensing,  and  that  covers  a  lot  of  buslnessei 
This  sort  of  solution  would  remove  the  geo. 
graphical  paradox,  all  right,  but  as  the  Ne» 
York  Times'  Arthur  Krock  observes,  tin 
"long-established  Judicial  and  leglslatlvt 
concept  of  private  property  rights  would  dU- 
appear  with  the  paradox." 

The  Supreme  Court,  then.  Is  sklrtlnj 
treacheroiis  waters  In  this  question  of  d^ 
segregation  In  private  as  opposed  to  public 
places  Justice  Harlan,  in  his  partial  dU- 
sent,  calls  the  issue  "a  clash  of  competini 
constitutional  claims  of  a  high  order:  liberty 
and  equality." 

He  continues:  "Freedom  of  the  Indlvlduil 
to  choose  his  associates  or  his  neighbors 
to  use  and  dispose  of  his  property  as  he  aeei 
fit,  to  be  Irrational,  arbitrary,  caprlclou» 
even  unjust  In  his  personal  relations  an 
things  all  entitled  to  a  large  measure  of  pro- 
tection from  governmental  tnterferenc* 
This  liberty  would  be  overridden.  In  the  name 
of  equality.  If  the  strictures  of  the  14tli 
amendment  were  applied  to  governmental 
and  private   actions  without   distinction." 

private    rights 

It  Is  more  than  a  little  disturbing  that,  in 
less  than  10  years,  the  Just  and  proper  out- 
lawing of  segregation  in  public  places  U 
heading  Into  the  area  of  private  rights.  Not 
only  Is  liberty  affected:  equality  Is  getting 
some  new  definitions. 

ThTis  there  Is  a  developing  viewpoint  thst 
Negroes  must  not  only  be  afforded  equality 
of  treatment  but  In  fact  be  made  "mort 
equal."  The  law.  that  is  must  do  more  than 
permit  free  association  In  public  places:  it 
must  be  bent  to  fore;  Integration  In  schools. 
businesses  and  bousing  throughout  tin 
country 

This  feeling  apparently  stems  from  a  resll- 
ration  that  legal  desegregation  does  not 
bring  actual  Integration:  that  neither  the 
white  nor  the  Negro  people  as  a  whole  an 
prepared  to  manage  wholesale  Integration. 
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We  may  deplore  the  fact,  but  It  Is  a  fact 
nonetheless.  It  shows  up  In  the  general 
preferenos  of  northerners,  In  practice,  for 
leparatlon  In  housing.  It  show*  up  dra- 
matically m  the  phenomenon  of  the  extrem- 
ist Black  Muslims,  whatever  proportion  of 
HefTX)  sentiment  they  reflect:  they  do  not 
»»nt  integration  but  the  opposite:  Negro 
hegemony  In  areas  of  their  own,  as  exists  In 
the  new  nations  of  Africa. 

HARD    rACT 

This  being  a  hard  fact  of  human  nature 
St  its  present  stage  of  development,  some 
whites  and  some  Negro  leaders  reason  that 
human  nature  must  be  forced — by  legal 
means  or  violence  or  both — to  accept  what 
it  will  not  so  far  voluntarily  accept.  It  is  a 
viewpoint  that  does  not  yet  enjoy  the  force 
of  law,  but  It  is  the  direction  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  seems  to  be  moving.  If 
,0,  It  is  not  difBcult  to  see  how  things  can 
get  out  of  hand. 

For  our  part,  we  certainly  believe  the  Ne- 
groes must  be  given  the  constitutional  rig'.its 
and  privileges  accorded  all  other  citizens. 
We  also  believe  that  a  degree  of  Integration 
manageable  by  both  the  white  and  the  Negro 
communities  will  come  If  It  is  permitted  to 
come  gradually. 

But  we  are  sure  the  whole  Nation,  white 
and  Negro,  stands  to  lose  greatly  if  it  ever  as- 
gamea  that  individual  rights  and  ordinary 
commonsense  should  be  smashed  in  the 
name  of  equality. 

[From  the  Augusta  (Oa.)  Chronicle.  June  8, 
19631 

Beam  in  Washington's  Ete 

Kennedy  administration  strategists  have 
been  burning  the  midnight  oil  the  past  few 
days,  preparing  two  new  civil  rights  bills 
which  are  scheduled  to  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress this  week.  The  flurry  of  activity  was 
■et  off  by  a  wave  of  demonstrations  across 
the  Nation  in  behalf  of  equal  rights  for 
the  Negro. 

Even  as  the  Justice  Department  lawyers 
worked  to  complete  the  hurrled-up  legisla- 
tion, however,  the  rights  of  citizens  to 
walk  the  public  sidewalks  were  being  effec- 
tively denied  Just  a  few  bloclcs  away.  The 
reason,  of  course,  is  a  worsening  wave  of 
Washington  crime  which  has  now  become  a 
national  disgrace.  Yet  there  Is  no  evidence 
that  the  Justice  Department  has  lifted  a 
finger  to  e:tminate  these  injustices  on  its 
own  doorstep. 

But  If  the  alarming  incidence  of  vicious 
crimes  In  the  Nation's  Capital  has  yet  to  in- 
iplre  administration  action,  at  least  It  has 
begun  to  receive  long  overdue  recognition  in 
the  national  press.  In  the  current  issue  of 
Look  magazine.  Washington  Correspondent 
Fletcher  Knebel  writes  a  "Portrait  of  a  Sick 
City  "    His  article  begins; 

"Behind  Its  domes,  spires,  monuments  and 
broad,  trec-bowered  avenues,  Washington, 
DC.  Is  a  sick  city.  Only  a  few  blocks  from 
the  great,  scrubbed  Federal  buildings  lies  a 
savage  urban  Jungle  where  life  Is  cheap  and 
human  dignity  Is  an  alien  term.  Within  a 
mile  of  the  glittering  White  House  state  din- 
ners, "latchkey"  kids  who  know  no  family 
restraint  roam  the  midnight  streets,  yoking, 
mugging,  beating,  and  gang-raping.  The 
Nation's  Capital  probably  boasts  more  civi- 
lized brainpower  and  more  good  Intentions 
to  the  square  mile  than  any  city  In  the  world. 
Yet  there  arc  miles  and  miles  of  Washington 
streets  on  which  no  sensible  woman  dares 
to  walk  at  night. 

"The  District  of  Columbia,  proud  symbol 
of  the  American  dream  since  the  days  of 
John  Adams.  Is  a  city  In  disgrace.  In  Its 
public  schools,  discipline  Is  a  mocked  word. 
The  dropout  rate.  39  percent,  runs  above 
the  national  average.  Brawls,  vandalism 
and  pillage  abound.  Police  answer  frequent 
school  alarms.  Teenage  pregnancy  Is  wide- 
spread. 


"It  Is  a  dty  where  crime  stalks  tbs  streets 
and  alleys  and  forces  the  doors  of  xinwary 
apartment  dwellers.  Wives,  daughters  and 
secretaries  of  prominent  cltlaens.  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  are  mugged,  robbed,  raped. 
Washington  has  more  aggravated  assault 
than  any  U.S.  city  In  the  500,000-to- 1,000,000 
population  bracket.  Even  churches  have  in- 
stalled thug-proof  Iron  bars  to  protect  their 
female  clerical  workers  from  the  danger  of 
attack." 

Knebel  pulls  no  punches  In  discussing  the 
source  of  most  of  the  crime. 

"The  Nation's  Capital,"  he  writes,  "has 
come  face  to  face  with  a  disagreeable  fact: 
Crime  and  school  hooliganism  spring  over- 
whelmingly from  the  large  Negro  popula- 
tion. As  whites  migrated  to  the  suburbs  and 
Negroes  took  over  Its  core,  Washington  be- 
came the  only  large  city  in  the  United  States 
with  a  black  majority." 

The  injustices  perpetrated  by  Negroes  In 
Washington  offer  no  Justification,  of  course, 
for  injustices  against  Negroes  In  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation.  But  the  contrast  be- 
tween Federal  action  in  the  wake  of  tempo- 
rary terror  In  Birmingham  and  Federal 
Inaction  In  the  wake  of  persistent  terror  in 
Washington  should  be  obvious. 

Moreover,  the  le.'^son  to  be  learned  from 
Washington's  experience  should  not  be  lost 
on  those  who  seek  to  change  the  racial  pat- 
terns of  the  Nation  overnight.  In  Wash- 
ington, implementation  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  desegregation  edicts  has  been  more 
revolutionary  than  in  any  other  city  where 
segregation  was  customary.  The  ugly  re- 
sults are  there  for  all  to  see. 

Despite  the  tone  of  Immediacy  In  the  Ne- 
gro agitators'  current  demands  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  responses,  a  gradual 
evolutionary  approach — motivated  by  respon- 
sible men  of  all  races  in  each  Individual 
community — remains  the  only  real  avenue 
of  progress  In  American  race  relations. 

Maybe  law-abiding  Washlngtonlans  will 
have  to  demonstrate  In  the  streets  and  con- 
vince the  administration  the  Nation's  "im- 
age" is  being  impaired  before  they  will  re- 
gnln  the  right  to  uee  their  sidewalks  In 
safety. 

But  even  If  the  Nation  cannot  find  an 
early  cure  for  Washlngfton's  sickness,  let  us 
at  least  gain  something  from  our  knowl- 
edge of  Its  causes. 

[Prom  the  Jasper  County   (S.C.)   News] 
The  Law  of  the  Land  Changes 

In  our  day  and  time,  we  wonder  what  Is 
the  law  of  the  land.  For  over  50  years  the 
law  of  the  land  was.  separate  but  equal 
schools  were  constitutional.  This  was  ruled 
by  the  U.8.  Supreme  Court  in  the  Pless  case. 

This  was  the  days  before  nine  old  misfits 
composed  the  Court.  In  1954  these  nine  old 
misfits  ruled  that  this  was  no  longer  the  law 
of  the  land,  although  Confess  never  changed 
the  laws  In  this  period  of  time. 

Recently.  Jud'^e  Scarlett  ruled  that  the 
Negro  pupil  did  not  make  a  showing  that 
warranted  Integration.  However,  three 
southern  Federal  Judges  overruled  him  and 
said  that  this  was  an  abuse  of  his  discretion. 
We  did  not  hear  of  any  such  ruling  in  1954. 
They  also  stated  that  a  person  did  not  have 
the  right  to  ask  the  United  States  to  reverse 
its  previous  ruling.  If  only  the  courts  had 
taken  that  position  In  1954.  Again,  we  say 
It  Is  not  who  you  are,  or  what  you  are,  but 
what  color  you  are. 

As  demonstrations  on  a  mass  scale  con- 
tinue In  Birmingham.  Ala.,  the  danger  of  a 
serious  explosion  increases  by  the  hour,  for 
the  demonstrators  appear  determined  to  test 
to  the  limit  the  restraint  of  law  enforcement 
officers. 

Citizens  of  this  country  have  a  right  to 
p3aceably  assemble.  The  Ist  amendment 
forbids  Congress  from  making  any  law 
abridging  that  right,  and  the  14th  amend- 
ment  (adopted  Illegally  In   1868)    has  been 


held  by  the  Supreme  Court  slnos  thk  mid- 
twenties  to  Impose  the  same  prohibition  on 
the  States. 

However,  It  should  be  remembered  that 
only  psaesable  assembly  Is  sanctioned,  and 
any  violence  can  be  punished.  The  Court 
has  repeatedly  ruled  that  abtises  of  rights 
are  punishable  Just  as  any  other  offense.  In 
fact,  the  Supreme  Cotirt  has  itself  upheld  a 
Federal  court  Injunction  prohibiting  assem- 
bly of  serregatlonlsts  during  school  integra- 
tion crises  because  such  assemblies  "threat- 
ened to  Incite  a  riot." 

The  courts  have  also  held  that  States,  un- 
der their  police  power,  can  prohibit  blocking 
of  traffic  on  public  streets  and  highways  for 
the  simple  reason  that  streets  were  made  to 
carry  traffic  and  regulation  Is  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  welfare. 

Also  germane  to  the  present  demonstra- 
tions in  Birmingham  Is  the  fact  that  ths 
right  of  a  State  to  enforce  school  attendance 
laws  has  never  been  questioned  seriously  by 
the  Federal  Judiciary. 

Now  this  has  all  changed — If  your  color  Is 
right  you  can  riot  and  demonstrate  and  you 
can  miss  school  to  Join  these  riots  and  dem- 
onstrations and  the  local  authorities  can  do 
nothing  to  you,  according  to  the  Federal 
courts. 


WHAT  IS  A  WAR  DETERRENT? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  often  used  terms  in  discus- 
sion of  foreign  military  policy  in  recent 
years  is  "deterrent."  Judging  from  the 
context  of  the  statements  which  include 
the  use  of  this  term,  one  must  conclude 
not  nearly  all  who  use  the  term  are  re- 
ferring to  the  same  concept.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  that  this  term  be  defined. 

In  the  spring  1963  issue  of  Orbls,  Gen. 
Dale  O.  Smith  has  defined  the  term  in 
an  article  entitled  "What  Is  a  War  Deter- 
rent?" Not  only  does  General  Smith  in 
this  article  define  a  war  deterrent,  but 
he  also  carefully  analyzes  the  two  prin- 
cipal conflicting  schools  of  thought  on 
the  composition  or  nature  of  a  war  deter- 
rent in  the  United  States  today.  I 
would  commend  this  article  to  the  read- 
ing of  every  Member  of  the  Congress, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

What  Is  a  War  Deteerent?  » 
(By  Dale  O.  Smith) 
It  should  not  be  beyond  the  ingenuity  of 
man  to  govern  his  affairs  In  such  a  way  as  to 
reduce  the  possibility  of  war,  or  limit  Its  vio- 
lence. To  this  end,  much  brainpower  has 
been  expended,  with  a  great  burst  of  Intel- 
lectual activity  in  the  last  decade.  No  doubt 
the  awesome  power  of  nuclear  weapons, 
coupled  with  the  fear  of  an  unfriendly  and 
powerful  rival  nation,  has  accelerated  the 
search  for  greater  International  stability. 

X 

Broadly  speaking,  the  search  for  a  war 
deterrent  has  given  birth  to  two  conflicting 
schools  of  thought.  One.  the  traditional 
school,  and  the  one  upon  which  our  national 
policy  has  successfully  rested  since  the 
Korean   war,  Is  that  of  military  superiority. 


'  This  article  was  prepared  with  assistance 
from  the  Committee  of  Natlo:ial  Security 
Policy  Research  of  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council.  ObFcrvatlons  are  those  of 
the  author  and  should  not  be  construed  as 
policies  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  or  the  Department  of  Defenre. 
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Through  our  military  ouperlortty.  according 
to  thU  school,  the  rival  will  be  deterred  from 
attacking. 

The  other  concept  la  rather  new  to  mili- 
tary thought  and  haa  been  arrived  at  through 
Intellectual  speculation.  It  Is  born  of  the 
despair  of  achieving  a  true  military  superior- 
ity If.  the  question  Is  asked,  the  United 
States  wins  a  war  but  loses  a  large  proportion 
of  its  population,  haa  ic  really  won  at  all? 
Answering  tn  the  negative,  as  one  must  when 
considering  the  present  balance  of  forces, 
followers  of  the  new  school  propose  a  novel 
solution.  They  reason,  taking  a  leaf  from 
the  book  of  feudal  wars  when  the  contenders 
sealed  the  status  quo  by  the  exchange  ot 
hostages,  that  by  making  hostages  out  of  mil- 
lions of  people  In  each  country,  stability  will 
be  assured. 

In  other  words.  If  each  country  jx^ssesses 
relatively  Invulnerable  "hard"  Interconti- 
nental nuclear  weapons  (and  only  strategic 
weapons  of  this  sort,  such  as  burled  Minute- 
men  and  submerged  Polarises),  and  neither 
country  can  Intercept  the  other's  missiles, 
each  country's  cities  are  hostage  to  the 
other.  In  this  way,  each  side  can  withstand 
a  first  strike  and  retaliate  with  enough  nu- 
clear power  to  destroy  the  other's  principal 
centers  of  population,  A  mutual  threat  of 
so  frightening  a  kind  Is  believed  to  provide 
a  mutual  deterrent  to  war.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement is  called  a  stable  deterrence.  The 
term  "stable"  is  derived  from  the  notion  that 
each  country  can  still  retaliate  after  a  sur- 
prise strategic  attack;  If  neither  country  re- 
lies on  "soft"  weapons  which  might  be  de- 
stroyed In  a  surprise  attack,  neither  of  them 
will  be  forced  to  strike  first  In  order  to  uti- 
lize these  vulnerable  weapons. 

There  Is  a  wldspread  belief  and  confidence 
In  the  possibility  of  a  'stable"  deterrence  of 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Russia. 
Other  terms,  such  as  "balance  of  terror." 
•'finite  or  minimum  deterrence."  or,  an  ex- 
treme version,  "nuclear  parity,"  Identify 
variants  of  the  same  strategic  philosophy. 
Essentially,  they  refer  to  a  hypothetical  In- 
ternational condition  In  which  the  two  great 
powers  have  deployed  enough  hardened  or 
hidden  long-range  nuclear  weapons  to  de- 
stroy one  another's  cities,  no  matter  which 
one  strikes  first 

The  "stable"  deterrent  concept,  reduced  to 
military  phraseology,  represents  a  defensive 
strategy.  It  Is  reasoned  that.  If  weapons  are 
made  so  Invulnerable  that  there  Is  no  mili- 
tary need  to  strike  first,  the  sheer  horror  of 
nuclear  war  and  the  certainty  of  devastating 
counterattacks  on  ones  unprotected  cities 
will  deter  both  countries  from  assuming  the 
Initiative  Conversely,  It  Is  argued,  unhard- 
ened  and  well-targeted  offensive  weapons 
(such  as  bombers)  are  only  suitable  for  a 
first  strike  and  thus  cause  Instability  by 
both  threatening  and  Inviting  a  surprise  at- 
tack. These  are  the  so-called  provocative 
weapons.  Refining  this  further,  some  argue 
that  In  order  to  reduce  the  arms  race  our 
national  strategy  should  point  toward  an 
agreed  finite  number  of  hardened  or  hidden 
offensive  weapons  on  both  sides.  Some  ad- 
vocates assert  that  only  a  few  hundred  are 
needed  to  lay  waste  to  cities  of  the  other 
side. 

The  final  step  In  this  reasoning  Is  that 
defensive  measures  against  these  offensive 
weapons,  such  as  antl-ICBMs  or  even  civil 
defense,  should  also  be  equated  or  mu- 
tually reduced  so  that  neither  side  would 
gain  a  strategic  defensive  advantage  a  coun- 
try well  defended  against  ICBMs  might  be^ 
tempted  to  risk  a  first  strike  - 

This  concept  Is  closely  linked  to  that'  of 
conventional  "limited"  war.  The  "stable" 
deterrent  school  concedes  that  International 
conflict  may  lead  to  certain  ancillary  wars; 
but  the  stable  deterrent  would  restrain  each 
side  from  employing  nuclear  weapons  of  any 
sort.  To  employ  nuclear  weapons  of  any  sort 
would  probably  lead,  according  to  this 
thtory.   to  an  "escalation  "  resulting  eventu- 


ally in  unleashing  an  Intercontinental  holo- 
caust. 

Herein  lies  a  basic  Inconsistency.  If  the 
"stable"  deterrent  were  truly  effective,  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  In  limited  wars  would 
not  lead  to  escalation  and  therefore  would 
not  trigger  a  mutually  destructive  exchange 
on  rival  cities  In  other  words,  if  the  argu- 
ment holds  tnje  that  major  nuclear  war 
would  be  deterred  because  of  the  mutual 
threat  to  hostage  cities.  It  should  hold  true 
whether  or  not  nuclear  weapons  are  used 
tactically  against  purely  military  targets 

Should  the  postulated  limited  war  be  a 
central  one — a  war  between  the  two  principal 
antagonists — the  advocates  of  the  "stable" 
deterrent  rontend  th.nt  each  side  would  vol- 
untarily limit  Itself  to  conventional  weap- 
ons rather  than  risk  the  mutual  nuclear 
exchange  Thus,  war  would  be  fought  along 
the  lln°s  of  Wo-ld  War  I  rather  than  World 
War  II.  One  must  keep  In  mind  that  ""pro- 
vocative" aircraft  (by  refueling,  most  war- 
planes  can  carry  megaton  weapons  over  In- 
tercontinental ranges)  have  largely  been 
eliminated  In  the  "stable"  deterrent  equa- 
tion So  the  conventional  war  would  largely 
be  tied  to  the  ground  as  It  was  in  1914-18. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  th  vt  the  putative 
st-ength  of  an  enemy's  military  forces,  the 
difficulty  of  destroying  his  forces,  and  his 
counterattack  capability  have  always  fur- 
nished deterrents  to  war  Whenever  It  Is 
believed  that  an  enemy  has  superior  power 
of  this  sort,  the  deterrence  la  comparably 
stronger.  But  one  must  always  realize  that 
In  war,  or  In  the  contemplation  of  war, 
there  Is  usually  a  wide  disparity  between  the 
actual  balance  of  military  power  and  what  Is 
believed  to  be  the  balance.  This  fact  tends 
to  weaken  the  prospects  for  a  stable  deter- 
rent. 

n 
It  l.s  doubtful  that  any  political  or  mili- 
tary analyst  could  ever  find  an  equality  of 
power  between  any  two  countries.  The  ele- 
ments of  national  power  are  Infinite,  varying 
from  the  confidence  and  resolve  of  one  In- 
dividual to  the  emotional  heat  generated  In 
a  legislative  body  by  an  International  Inci- 
dent; or  from  the  firepower  of  one  rifleman 
to  that  of  an  ICBM;  or  from  the  patriotism  of 
a  school  teacher  to  the  callous  opportunism 
of  a  racketeer.  National  power  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  measured  by  counting  ICBMs.  The 
sources  of  national  power  are  dynamic,  ever- 
changing  and  Inconceivably  complicated. 
Any  attempt  to  compare  the  power  of  one 
nation  to  that  of  a  near-equal  rival  will  fall 
to  assess  many  Imponderable  and  unknown 
factors.  National  power  Is  directly  affected, 
too,  by  political  and  foreign  policies.  If  the 
U.S.SR.,  for  example,  were  as  unaggressive 
as  Switzerland,  the  world  power  structure 
would  differ  considerably  from  the  actual 
one.  Hence  It  Is  extremely  difficult.  If  not 
impossible,  to  equate  the  power  of  two  na- 
tions regardless  of  how  armaments  are  meas- 
ured, balanced  and  manipulated,  simply 
because  armaments  alone  provide  only  a 
friction  of  the  total  power  of  any  state. 

Most  stable  deterrent  philosophers  argue, 
however,  that  the  novel  function  of  Inter- 
continental nuclear  warfiu-e  makes  It  pos- 
sible today  to  achieve  a  measured  standoff 
in  destructive  capacities  Yet,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  the  same  logic  did  not 
apply  In  a  world  wlthotit  nuclear  weapons. 
Two  opposing  land  powers  of  an  earlier  cen- 
tury, each  with  comparable  millUry  force. 
could  conceivably  fight  until  every  city  w:is 
destroyed  and  every  human  being  on  either 
side  was  killed  This  has  never  happened  in 
history,  simply  because  no  matter  how 
equally  matched,  few  peoples  have  displayed 
that  kind  of  collective  resolve  which  would 
permit  continued  fighting  to  the  point  of 
suicide  One  or  the  other  belligerent  usually 
gave  up  long  before  reaching  the  point  of 
mutual  annihilation — or  one  side  only  was 
annihilated. 


Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  stats, 
will  behave  differently  under  nuclear  att*^ 
After  one  or  two  massive  exchanges  of  <u. 
structive  power,  it  would  seem  very  iik«i, 
that  one  or  both  of  the  contestanu  would 
"throw  in  the  sponge."  But  the  side  inoitt 
likely  to  hold  on  would  be  that  side  which 
believed  It  was  ahead  and  believed  It  couw 
survive.  As  always,  the  side  which  first  lost 
hope  of  winning  would  capitulate. 

Members  of  the  stable  deterrent  school  will 
argue  that  even  one  or  two  nuclear  attacks  la 
force  would  cause  so  many  millions  of 
casualties  that  the  contemplation  of  ^q- 
such  exchanges  is  out  of  the  question 
Nevertheless,  most  mlllUry  attention  hu 
been  p.%ld  to  offensive  means  of  warfare 
Rich  side  contemplates  the  destruction  of 
enemy  weapons  on  the  ground.  It  Is  gea. 
orally  recognized  that  the  spillover  froia 
these  attacks  is  bound  to  obliterate  boom 
cities  and  fill  the  air  with  lethal  fallout. 
Today,  neither  side  has  adequate  defe&Mi 
against  such  attacks. 

Thus,  if  the  present  standoff  sltuattaa 
prevails,  the  stable  deterrent  may  provide  s 
way  to  turn  back  the  clock  so  that  both 
sides  win  prefer  to  fight  with  conventions! 
weapons.  Tlie  fallacy  In  this  assumption 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  dynamism  of  pow 
Is  bound  to  oscillate,  and  one  side  or  the 
other  will  probably  develop  defenses  for 
blunting  offensive  attacks  to  the  degree  that 
they  might  be  endured  and  countered. 
Even  now,  means  are  available  to  provide 
fairly  effective  defenses,  but  public  under- 
standing of  both  the  danger  and  the  meaai 
to  counteract  It  is  apparently  insufficient  to 
cause  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken.  More 
confidence  seems  to  be  placed  In  the  stable 
deterrent  phlloeophy  and  lt«  handmaiden, 
nuclear  parity,  than  in  taking  reasonable 
measures  for  defense 

Unconvincing  also  is  the  argument  that, 
given  a  large  but  equal  number  of  nuclesr 
weapons  on  each  side,  an  Increase  on  one 
side  of  a  few  more,  or  a  technological  Im- 
provement by  one  country,  would  not  upset 
significantly  the  balance  of  power.  Military 
historians  frequently  point  out  that  a  minor 
military  advantage  can  cause  a  major  dif- 
ference In  the  fortunes  of  war  More  Impor- 
tant, a  believed  advantage  or  disadvantage 
ran  spell  this  vital  difference  between  defest 
and  victory  even  though  the  facts  may  be 
unrel.^tcd  to  the  beliefs.  Often  this  advan- 
tage cannot  be  measured  or  predicted  in  ad- 
vance of  the  actual  conflict.  A  typical  ex- 
ample Is  supplied  by  the  German  advance  In 
1940  across  Belgium  and  northern  Prance 
The  German  Army  overcame  an  Impregnable 
fortification  (the  Maglnot  Line)  with  fewer 
troops  and  less  armor  than  the  Allies  had. 
What  was  the  elusive  quality  which  ac- 
counted for  Its  overwhelming  vlctorv?  This 
and  similar  historical  riddles  might  be  pon- 
dered by  the  nuclear  parity  school. 

Fallout  shelters  and  city  evacuation  plans 
and  drills  could  save  millions  of  lives  In  the 
event  of  war  So  could  effective  anti- 
ICBM's  Who  knows  what  technology  and 
military  science  could  develop  were  resourreg 
for  defensive  measures  as  readily  available  aa 
thfy  hTve  been  for  offensive  weapons  sys- 
tems? What  could  we  be  doing  In  space  ex- 
ploration and  in  space  defense  today  If  our 
vision  had  been  a  shade  clenrer  In   1945? 

P:i8t  failures  to  predict  the  future,  how- 
ever, should  not  cause  us  to  throw  up  our 
hands  and  cry  "all  is  lost"  We  can,  now 
that  we  can  understand  nuclear  strategy  bet- 
ter. Improve  our  military  posture.  We  can 
find  ways  to  strengthen  our  air  and  space 
defense  In  order  to  prevent  an  Armageddon 
We  can  also  find  ways  to  reduce  arms  pro- 
duction and  forcee-ln-belng  without  rlslUng 
national  security. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  advantage 
which  would  accrue  to  the  Soviets  if  they 
were  the  first  to  Introduce  an  effective  evRC- 
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QAtlon  and  thAlter  progrmm.  Tbcy  oould 
laoncb  an  all-out  aurprtw  attack  against  us 
vltb  not  too  much  fear  of  a  rstallatory 
■trlks.  If  w*  wers  not  equally  prepared  In 
cItU  defense,  the  Soviets  would  have  achlered 
t  rather  stable  deterrent  In  their  favor.  The 
game  would  work  In  reverse  If  we  first 
achieved  effective  defensive  systems,  active 
or  passive,  which  could  Insure  the  safety  of 
most  of  our  poptilatlon.  It  Is  a  military  (If 
not  a  natural)  axiom  that  effective  defenses 
are  stabilizing.  A  porcupine  gets  Into  few 
fights. 

But  moet  stable  deterrent  advocates  wish 
to  limit  defensive  weapons.  Otherwise,  they 
§ay,  the  logic  of  deterrence  breaks  down: 
when  cities  are  protected,  their  populations 
are  no  longer  hoetages.  Few  seem  to  have 
considered  the  political  problem  of  convinc- 
ing the  American  voter  that,  as  a  hostage. 
be  must  not  seek  to  improve  his  chances  for 
survival.  Perhaps  the  American  voter  will 
not  wish  to  play  the  role  of  hostage. 

But  there  are  more  basic  weaknesses  In 
this  stable  deterrent  bypothesla.  It  con- 
ceives of  a  balanced  and  nearly  static  world 
which  never  existed,  and  certainly  does  not 
exist  today.  Could  the  physical  aclentlsts 
who  compose  an  important  group  within  the 
stable  deterrent  school  be  picturing  the  finely 
balanced  scales  of  a  laboratory?  The  distinc- 
tion is  that  human  societies  cannot  be 
weighed  as  are  chemicals,  or  measured  as  are 
elements  of  phjrslcal  force.  One  cannot  con- 
template balancing  anything  imleas  the  ma- 
terials on  both  Bides  of  the  scales  are  Inert. 
In  world  power  politics,  this  is  patently  Im- 
possible. In  terms  of  technology  It  Is  equal- 
ly farfetched.  One  cannot  predict  what 
tecnnologlcal  breakthroughs  might  occur, 
but  one  can  predict  that  any  agreement  on 
balanced  numbers  or  kinds  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons would  be  out  of  date  before  the  a^ee- 
ments  were  fulfilled.  In  this  age  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  explosion,  nothing 
remains  stable  very  long. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  there  have 
been  at  least  three  complete  changes  of  stra- 
tegic weapons  systenu — from  B-as**  and  B- 
8«'8.  to  B-47'8  and  B-52'8.  to  B-52's  and 
ICBM*s.  Since  technological  progress  seenu 
to  advance  at  an  ever-Increasing  rate,  weap- 
ons systems  actually  become  obsolescent  be- 
fore reaching  operation  status. 

The  advocates  of  stable  deterrence  seek 
to  forestall  the  destabilizing  effect  of  tech- 
nological change  by  providing  for  the  control 
and  Inspection  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. This  measure  would  seem  even 
harder  to  achieve.  To  order  people  to  stop 
inventing  Is  like  telling  them  to  stop  think- 
ing. Many  kinds  of  research  for  presumably 
peaceful  purposes  might  have  world-shaking 
military  application.  The  research  which 
led  to  the  atom  bomb  Initially  bore  no  re- 
lation to  any  military  research  program. 
Neither  did  the  invention  of  the  airplane 
or  the  rocket,  the  railroad,  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, automobile  or  radio. 

Regardless  of  arms  control  agreements, 
men  will  continue  to  think,  to  experiment 
and  to  Invent.  The  knowledge  that  man 
now  has  of  this  world  will  always  provide 
a  springboard  for  the  acquisition  of  more 
and   more  knowledge. 

The  designers  of  the  stable  deterrent  hy- 
pothesis may  have  been  Infiuenced  by  the 
traditional  British  principle  of  "balance  of 
power  •■  One  must  look  at  this  principle 
carefully  to  realize  that  the  BritUh  were 
never  quite  content  with  a  true  balance  of 
power,  even  If  such  a  state  of  things  had 
been  possible.  What  they  sought  were  com- 
binations of  alliances  which  tipped  the  bal- 
ance in  their  favor.  In  the  19th  century. 
Great  Britain  maintained  a  fieet  able  to 
outgun  any  combination  of  fleets  which 
might  have  been  allied  against  her.  This 
condition  hardly  signified  a  balance.  It  was 
only  when  the  German  High  Seas  Fleet  ap- 
proached pirlty  and  the  Triple  Alliance  and 
the  Triple  Entente  arrangements  began  to 


balance  landpower.  that  a  most  unstable 
situation  prevailed.  When  tbs  balance  be- 
came unstable  Oennany  saw  a  ebanoe  for 
victory  In  superior  tactics,  l.e..  In  rapid 
mobilization  and  attack,  a  course  she  pur- 
sued  in   1914. 

Even  though  exact  parity  Is  never  possible, 
today  the  military  power  of  the  United 
States  and  U.S.8JFI.  are  comparable.  One 
can  hardly  contend  that  this  near-parity  is 
creating  a  condition  of  stability.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  trend  is  In  the  op- 
poelte  direction.  Each  nation,  struggling 
for  ways  In  which  to  achieve  an  Imbalance 
in  her  favor,  and  falling  to  do  so.  Is  creating 
the  very  Instability  which  can  lead  to  nuclear 
war. 

International  stability  will  probably  not 
obtain  until  one  side  or  the  other  achieves 
a  clearly  recognizable  advantage.  This  does 
not  mean,  necessarily,  that  the  stronger  will 
Inevitably  conquer  the  weaker.  World  pub- 
lic opinion  and  economic  motives  have  pro- 
tected— at  least,  for  some  time — the  Inde- 
pendence of  many  weak  states  throughout 
history.  But  the  phlloeophy  of  Interna- 
tional communism  will  not  tolerate  the 
existence  of  the  alliance  of  free  states — If  it 
becomes  obviously  weaker. 

To  assume  a  stable  sltuaUon  when.  In 
the  words  of  former  President  Elsenhower, 
"two  atomic  colossi  confront  each  other 
across  a  trembling  world,"  Is  to  oversimplify 
and  misread  history  and  the  dynamics  of  In- 
ternational   politics. 

To  reiterate,  a  mechanical  balance  is  not 
possible  In  any  live  social  environment. 
Consider  the  effort  to  equate  two  Individuals 
In  a  contest  as  closely  controlled,  regulated, 
and  Inspected  as  a  boxing  match.  Could 
one  say  that  because  the  two  rivals  weigh 
the  same  they  are  equally  matched?  Could 
a  stable  deterrent  deter  either?  Impon- 
derable factors  such  as  courage,  speed,  stam- 
ina, reaction  time,  motivation,  muscular  co- 
ordination, experience,  coaching,  and  so  on, 
would  more  than  likely  determine  the  out- 
come of  the  match.  The  multiplicity  of 
factors  which  determine  success  In  any  sit- 
uation, and  the  infinite  variety  of  circum- 
stances, preclude  exact  measurements  of 
power  balances.  The  meaningful  axioms 
are  few.  There  is  one  that  seems  to  hold 
in  any  contest:  the  most  skillful  player, 
possessed  of  resources  comparable  to  those 
of  his  opponent,  wins. 

States,  like  people,  can.  In  the  heat  of 
controversy,  blind  themselves  to  the  conse- 
quences of  their  acts.  A  country,  prey  to 
uncontrollable  emotions,  may  go  to  war 
against  Impossible  odds,  with  no  logical 
chance  of  victory.  Paraguay  fought  against 
an  overwhelming  alliance  of  Brazil,  Argen- 
tina, and  Chile  In  1864.  Serbia  stood  up  to 
the  great  Austro-Hungarlan  empire  In  1914. 
England  and  France  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many in  1939  when  they  felt  themselves  to 
be  grossly  inferior. 

Almost  any  country  can  be  pushed  too 
far,  as  was  Hungary  in  1956.  It  then  feels 
compelled  to  fight  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences. Patrick  Henry's  declaration,  "Give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death."  is  not  an  iso- 
lated expression  of  human  defiance  of  an 
Intolerable  situation. 

Probably  no  military  force,  regardless  of 
how  superior  it  may  be.  could  ever  assure  an 
absolute  deterrent.  People  have  been  known 
to  fight  against  whatever  odds  If  sufficiently 
provoked.  But  If  military  superiority  can- 
not provide  an  absolute  deterrent,  neither 
can  nuclear  parity.  If  war  has  beea  Joined, 
nuclear  parity  will  result  in  a  mutual 
slaughter  of  populations  with  little  chance 
of  either  side  exploiting  an  advantage.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  side  poesesslng  military 
superiority  will  at  least  dominate  the  enemy, 
dictate  terms,  and  establish  Its  pattern  of 
government  In  the  postwar  world.  In  other 
words,  a  nuclear  parity  strategy  would  not 
provide  for  winning  a  war  once  the  deterrent 
falls;  yet  millions  would  be  killed.    In  a  war 


fought  by  the  United  States  tram  a  podtion 
of  military  superiority  In  which  wiemy  mili- 
tary forces  alone  ars  targeted,  the  clviUaa 
population  would  be  spared  deliberate  de- 
struction and  hence  fewer  casualties  would 
restilt.  The  poUUeal  outcome  would  cer- 
tainly favor  the  stronger  power. 

Neither  eventuality  Is  very  attractive:  the 
only  winners  in  either  event  may  be  those 
who  do  not  fight.  But  if  military  superiority 
provides  the  best  chance  of  deterring  war 
and  of  winning,  should  war  occur,  and  of 
causing  fewer  casualties,  a  policy  of  seeking 
to  assure  this  superiority  would  seem  to  offer 
the  American  people  the  best  protection 
available  In  the  nuclear  age. 


BIAS  IN  THE  U.S.SJl. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reports 
from  Moscow  disclose  that  the  Soviet 
Russian  attacks  on  Jews — only  1>^  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  U.S.S.R. — 
are  continuing,  and  that  at  least  83  Jews 
have  been  executed  out  of  a  total  of  140 
persons  in  the  U.S.S.R.  sentenced  to 
death  for  alleged  economic  offenses. 
Mass  trials  in  many  cities  have  been 
strongly  anti-Jewish  in  character.  At 
the  same  time  Soviet  sensitivity  to 
enlarges  of  anti-Semitism  is  reflected  in 
Moscow's  propaganda  efforts  to  rebut 
such  accusations.  Soviet  newspapers 
deny  the  existence  of  a  Jewish  problem, 
deny  the  existence  of  prejudice,  and  fea- 
ture testimonials  allegedly  from  Jews 
praising  the  fair  treatment  they  receive. 
None  of  these  testimonials,  however,  re- 
fers to  the  almost  insoluble  difficulties 
Jews  face  in  trying  to  maintain  their  re- 
ligious rituals  and  observances  like  deny- 
ing them  Passover  matzoth  and  to  the 
virtual  nonexistence  of  Yiddish  cultural 
activities  in  the  Soviet. 

These  Soviet  '"trials"  are  the  subject 
of  a  significant  analysis  by  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  his  syndicated  col- 
umn entitled  "Jews  Are  Target  of  Cam- 
paign," which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  other  newspapers  on  May 
27;  and  the  Moscow  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Times,  which  appeared  on  May  31. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 

and  dispatch  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  27,  1963) 

Jews  Ark  Taecet  of  Caupaign 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

A  vast  and  many-sided  campaign  against 
"economic  parasites"  Is  being  carried  out  In 
the  Soviet  Union  today — with  ominous  over- 
tones. 

Its  declared  objective  is  understandable. 
It  Is  to  eradicate  widespread  economic  crime 
In  which  large  numbers  of  Soviet  citizens  ap- 
parently engage  In  one  degree  or  another. 

Three  powerful  Instruments  of  the  state 
are  being  used  In  this  concerted  operation. 
They  are:  Mass  show  trials,  a  mounting  num- 
ber of  death  sentences,  and  a  nationwide 
propaganda  drive  In  the  Soviet  press. 

In  dozens  of  Soviet  cities  people  are  being 
mobilized  to  witness  the  trials  and  to  en- 
dorse the  convictions  (which  always  come 
out  the  same  way:  "GuUty").  The  crimes 
are  described  as  embezzlement  of  public 
funds  and  property,  currency  speculation, 
and  bribery.  In  groups  of  8  to  60.  the  ac- 
cused are  tried  and  sentenced — without  right 
of  appeal  and  generally  to  long  imprison- 
ment. 

Steadily  the  toll  has  mounted  of  those  sen- 
tenced "to  death  by  shooting."  It  has 
reached  more  than  140.    This  stark  fact  of 
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rfrJi^''iiI'h^^n^.n^''.°'*H"?l'°'  economic  crimes  such  a^  embezzlement  and  profiteer-  Walker  spc^lce  much  of  his  time  attack, 

offenaee  U  beginning  to  •hock  humane  opln-  ing  wa«  evidence  of  antl-SemltUm  what  he  called  the  Kennedv Irtrr!!^.  .       ^^ 

th"??8"^   ''°^"^    "'"   "■°'"   ''''"""  "^  .J"^   '"'"^^^'^   ^'^  -'   '-   -°"-   •^-""  no-wi'S!!:?rdXgt't^"a?1:;?i"; 

^v.f          ,^  '^  y*'^  "'^  *  '•*">'■  ''y  Premier  KJmiahchev  Pldel  Caatro  blackmailed  President VTrf     * 

tK     H    '.  J"'^**  attention  has  been  riveted  on  to  Bertrand  Russell,  the  British  philosopher.  Into  calll^^off  ^^Srt^r  1  Cuh-?^*^' 

the  death  sentences    there  Is  another  aspect  denying  discrimination   against  Jews  In  th^  attack  on  Cuba  iTl'e^                           '^  '^^* 

of  this  campaign  which   Is  even  more  oral-  -         -     -  ^"   -iniooi. 


Soviet  effort  to  eradicate  fraud  and  mlsman- 
nous.     This    most    ominous   fact    Ls    that    In      agement  In  the  economy 

the  show   trials.   In  the  death  sentences.   In  The   general    tenor    of    the    letters    quoted 

the  press  propaganda.  Soviet  Jews  are  being  by  Izvestla  was  that  Jews  were  not  dUcrlml- 
unlquely  singled  out  for  attack,  for  calumny.  nated  agnlnst  In  any  sector  of  Soviet  life 
and  for  death.     Most  of  the  mass  trials  have      None    of    the    letters    discussed    the    virtual 

been    antl-Jewlsh    In    character    and    of    the      nonexistence    of    YlddUh    cultural    activities      there's  some   Interesting   Information   gornB 
more  than   140  sentenced  to  death,  at  least      In  the  Soviet  Union      They  appeared  to  have      around  and  I  dont  mind  spreading  It" 
83  have  been  Jews  been  written  by  a-sslmllatlonlst  Jews  who  had 

Many  thousands  of  spectators  witness  the      no  Interest  In  Jewish  traditions. 

•■I  never  thought  about  the  fact  that  I  was 

a  Jew."  wrote  an  officer  In  the  border  guard. 

Lt     Col.     D     Oelfmau  I     was    graduated 

from  a  military  school,  became  a  Communist 


nationalists  of  all  breeds." 

DIFFEBENT    THEATMENT    DENIED 

A  Siberian  airline  pilot.  O.  Frldmanovich. 
wrote  "Neither  I  nor  my  children  ever  feel 
that  we  are  being  treated  differently  from 
other  nationalities." 


trials,  but  It  Is  the  official  Soviet  press  cov- 
erage which  magnifies  the  audience  to  mll- 
Uons.  This  Is  the  audience  at  which  the 
antl-Semltlc    campaign     Is    directed.     What 

iB  this  audience  being  told?  _        „     _ 

I  have  examined  full  translations  of  many  duty— to  stand  guard  over  our  motherland 
of  these  articles.  They  reveal  aii  unmis- 
takable pattern  of  hostility  to  Jews  In 
many  of  them  the  religious  afllllatlon  of  the 
accused  Is  e.xpllcU  But  even  if  the  word 
•■Jew"  Is  not  used,  the  Jewish  names  of  the 
accused  are  prominently  featured 

The  campaign  plays  many  variations  on 
one  central  theme:  The  Jews  Ls  antlhero 
In  the  Soviet  Union  It  pulls  out  ail  the 
stops  on  the  traditional  antl-Jewlsh  stereo- 
types. The  Jew  Is  described  as  having  "an 
insatiable  thirst  for  money  and  skill  at  its 
acquisition."  Jews  are  portrayed  as  "con- 
niving." "lying."  and  bribing."  Again  and 
again  they  are  depicted  as  "the  initiators  and 
masterminds  of  criminal  gains  '  The  sug- 
gestion Is  repeatedly  made  that  there  would 
be  no  economic  crime  among  non-Jews  if  the 
Jews  didn't  put  them  up  to  It. 

It  Is  a  careful  statement  to  say  that  this 
campaign  conjures  up  a  version  of  the  tra- 
ditional antl-Semltlc  fantasy  of  an  Interna- 
tional Jewish  financial  conspiracy  It  does 
BO  In  the  most  offensive  and  prejudicial 
terms  The  tone  of  the  Soviet  preaa  toward 
Jews  Ls  bitter,  spiteful,  contemptuous.  It 
heaps  upon  Jewry  blanket  condemnation, 
ridicule,   insult,   and   shame 

The  result  and.  one  cannot  doubt,  the 
purpose  are  to  encourage  and  perpetuate 
the  deep-rooted  antl-Semltlc  prejudices  that 
are  widespread  among  large  segments  of 
the  Soviet  population,  and  to  implant  them 
where  they  do  not  already  exist 

The  significance  of  this  campaign  Is  clear, 
especially    since    so    much   of    It    appears    In 


TRAGIC    8TO«T 

"There's  a  tragic  story  going  around"  he 
said,  "that  Castro,  through  the  Catholic 
Church,  blackmailed  the  White  House  •  •  . 
I'm    not   saying   that    It    is   true    *    *    •    but 

a   gc 
Ing 

He  said  that  the  story  he  heard  was  that 
CiLstro  got  the  word  to  Mr  Kennedy  that  If 
air  cover  were  provided  over  Havana  he 
would  purge  every  Catholic  in  Cuba. 

Hargls  and  Walker  ranged  over  many  world 
Issues  but  they  said  part  of  the  explanation 


and    was    entrusted    with    a    most    honorable  fur    the   sorry   shape  of    things   was   right  at 

duty — to  stand  guard  over  our  motherland."  home. 

Izvestla  commented   that   It   was  precLsely  Hargis  struck  the  keynote  when  with  arm. 

the  desire  of  Soviet  Jews  to  rid   themselves  akimbo  after  a  long  harangue  against  admTn^ 

of  traditional   Isolation  and   become  part  of  istrntlon  liberals  and  the  Supreme  CourTh^ 

the    socialist    brotherhood    of    peoples    that  said:                                                                   "^  >■.  ne 
aroused   bourgeois   IdeoloKlsts.   Zionists,   and 
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I  do  not  understand  one  thing:  Whafi 
happened  to  lu?  •  •  •  I  know  the  people 
of  this  area  They  are  good  conservative 
Americans  •  •  •  and  yet  I  cannot  under- 
stand  what  In  the  world  prompts  you  to  send 
a  man  like  Senator  J  William  Ftjlbricht 
to    the    U  S     Senate      What    In    the    world 


Jews  are   regarded  as  an   ethnic  group   In  prompts  us  to  send  men   like  Senator  Mnu 

the  Soviet  Union  but  they  lack  many  of  the  Monronet.  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  and  Sen- 

cultural    opportunities    given    to    other    na-  ^^^    R*lph    W     Yarborouch.    Democrat,   of 

tlonalltles.  Texas,  to  the  Senate      They're  all  like  8en- 

Except    for   a    bimonthly   literary    Journal,  ^tor  Wayke  D    Morsb.  Democrat,  of  Oregon. 

Sovetlsh  Helmland   (Soviet  Homeland),  pub-  ""^   former  Senator  Herbert  H    Lehman,  of 


llshed  In  Moscow,  and  a  few  traveling  folk 
singers  and  variety  troupe*,  there  are  no 
activities  Identified  with  the  Yiddish  culture 
Unlike  most  Soviet  nationalities  Including 
Germans  who  also  are  widely  scattered 
throughout  the  country.  Jews  have  no  na- 
tionally distributed  newspaper,  no  elemen- 
tary schools  with  Instruction  In  their  lan- 
guage and  virtually  no  literature 


Mr 


OPEJRATION  ALERT" 
FULBRIGHT.     Mr     President.    I 


ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  two  news  ac- 
counts which  appeared  In  the  May  25 
issues  of  the  Arkansas  Democrat  and  the 
the  same  Soviet  papers  which  feature  false  Arkansas  Gazette.  I  believe  that  many 
and  degrading  Images  of  the  Jewish  religion      Members  of  Congress  and  Other  readers 


It  Informs  the  conditioned  Soviet  reader  that 
their  government  believes  that  the  tiny  com- 
munity of  Soviet  Jews— 1  percent  of  the 
population — Is  responsible  for  80  percent,  In 
some  cases  90  and  even  100  percent,  of  the 
economic  offenses  warranting  the  death  sen- 
tence. 

It  Is.  of  course,  quite  reasonable  that  So- 
viet officials  should  be  anxious  to  reduce  the 
mounting  economic  crimes  In  Soviet  society, 
but  It  evokes  a  painful  memory  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many to  see  Jews  again  used  as  the  scape- 
goat. 


IFrom  the  New  York  Times.  May  31.   1963] 

Sovrrr  Jews'   Denial   of   Anti-Semittsm 
Printed  ln   Izvestla 

Moscow,  May  30. — Izvestla.  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment newspaper,  printed  todav  excerpts 
from  letters  by  Soviet  Jews  denying  that 
there  was  antl-SemltIsm  In  the  Soviet  Union 

The  lengthy  article  was  the  second  In  2 
weeks  to  dwell  on  the  subject.  On  May  18. 
Izvestla  printed  a  report  on  antl-SemltIsm 
In  the  United  States  as  shown  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  Jews  from  some  hotels  and  social 
clubs. 

The  publication  of  this  material  appeared 
to  be  part  of  a  campaign  to  rebut  charges 
In  the  West  that  the  presence  of  many  Jews 
among    Soviet    citizens    tried    for    economic 


of  the  Record  will  find  these  accounts  of 
Interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

jFYom  the  Arkansas  Gazette.  May  26.  1968) 

Harcis,    Walker    Hit    Host    or    Enemies. 

Bemoan   Evil  Day 

(  By  Ernest  Dumas » 

Billy  James  Hargls  and  Edwin  A  Walker 
whaled  away  at  the  enemies  of  conservatism 
for  almost  3  hours  last  night  at  the  audi- 
torium and  procl.Tlmed  the  times  as  "the 
evil  day  forecast  in  the  Scriptures." 

It  Is  the  day,  said  Hargls.  the  Tulsa  evan- 
gelist, when  the  Supreme  Court  tries  to  ban- 
ish God  from  America,  when  the  churches 
yield  to  the  Communists,  and  when  the  col- 
leges and  universities  Indoctrinate  their  stu- 
dents with  communism  and  against  God 

It  is  the  day.  said  Walker,  a  former  major 
general,  when  the  United  Nations  and  Russia. 
with  the  consent  of  America,  take  over  Cuba 
und  when  Americans  cannot  declare  war 
without  asking  the  United  Natloris. 

Hargls  and  Walker  spoke  for  2  hours  and 
45  minutes  to  a  crowd  estimated  at  700  to 
800  persons  Melvln  White.  Inspector  for  the 
Little  Rock  Fire  Department,  estimated  the 
cruwd  al  760. 


New  York      They're  Just  like  these  birds 

BOTH    ArTACX    n'LBRIOHT 

Hargls  returned  to  Fulbricht  repeatedly 
and  Walker  took  up  the  cudgel  when  he 
sptike  He  said  that  Fxtlbright  didn't  like 
the  Military  Establishment  because  It  knew 
too  much 

Both  men  attacked  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
throughout  Hargls  affected  a  slip  of  the 
tongue  at  the  outset  calling  It  the  Arkansae 
Red -er- Arkansas  Gazette,  and  referred  to  it 
often  as  the  "Redzette  "  He  said  that  he 
decided  to  come  to  Little  Rock  because  of 
the    Gazette's    attacks    on    him. 

The  theme  of  Walker's  talk  was  that  In 
1964  the  Americans  will  have  only  two 
choices  for  President  and  Vice  President 
One  will  be  the  slate  of  the  United  Nations- 
President  Kennedy  and  Governor  Rockefeller, 
of  New  York — and  the  other  will  be  the 
slate  of  the  United  States  He  dldnt  know 
who  the  latter  would  be 

Walker's  promoters  before  the  meeting  had 
proclaimed  a  revelation  of  the  "Inside  story 
of  Little  Rcx-k  "  Walker,  as  commander  of 
the  Arkansas  military  district,  was  In  charge 
of  the  Federal  troops  at  Central  High  School 
in   1957 

What  he  said  about  this  was  that  he  had 
been  on  the  wrong  side  and  that  he  had 
written  a  letter  of  resignation  from  the 
Army  on  Aug\jst  4.  1959.  because  of  the 
mlsu.^e  of  American  forces."  and  the  resig- 
nation was  rejected  He  also  suggested  that 
Communists  stirred  up  the  trouble  at  Little 
Rock  and  the  trouble  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi  last  fall  when  Negro  Jamee  Mere- 
dith  broke  the   racial   barrier  at   the  school 

PRES.S     denounces 

Walker  and  Hargls  assailed  the  press  bit- 
terly The  news  services,  along  with  "the 
liberal  press."  are  deceiving  Americans  and 
the  only  way  the  truth  can  be  disseminated 
Is  through  such  things  as  the  Hargls-Walker 
speaking  tour,  they  said 

Hargls  directed  most  of  his  fire  at  com- 
munism's attack  on  the  churches  and  he 
criticized   the  Supreme  Court  stridently. 

"Unless  we  do  something  about  the  Su- 
preme Court,  legally,"  he  shouted,  "one  day 


It  will  take  God  out  of  all  the  schools  and 
out  of  all   public  life." 

The  State-supported  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  helping  the  Communists  In  the  on- 
slaught against  God,  Hargls  said.  While  he 
was  speaking  at  Seattle  recently,  Hargls  said, 
a  group  of  students  from  the  University  of 
Washington  got  in.  apparently  through  a  fire 
exit,  and  booed  every  time  he  mentioned 
God  or  Christ.  Walker  referred  to  the  In- 
cident, too.  and  said,  "That's  the  students 
who  are  being  brought  up  in  our  universities 
today." 

Hargls  said  that  there  would  be  no  need  of 
his  Christian  Antl-Communlst  Crusade  If 
the  churches  of  America  took  a  stand  against 
communism.  He  said  that  his  organization 
had  printed  the  names  of  7.000  clergymen 
who  had  Joined  Communist-front  organiza- 
tions since   the  1930's. 

BIRCHISTS    DEFENDED 

Both  men  defended  the  John  Birch  Society. 
"You  people  who  don't  know  what's  going 
on  a£k  the  Blrchers — they'll  tell  ya."  Walker 
said.  Each  mention  of  the  society  got  ap- 
plause. 

The  audience,  which  paid  a  dollar  a  person 
to  hear  the  talks,  responded  warmly,  greet- 
ing both  Walker  and  Hargls  with  stand- 
ing ovations  and  Interrupting  them  often 
with  applause. 

Hargls  plugged  his  books,  pamphlets  and 
records,  along  with  others,  written  by 
Walker,  all  of  which  were  on  sale  at  three 
tables  In  the  foyer.  Sales  apparently  were 
good.  Envelopes  containing  blank  checks 
were  distributed  to  everyone  and  men  with 
white  buckets  went  around  at  the  end  of 
Hargls"  talk  to  collect  them. 

SATS  THEY  SPLIT  MONET 

The  two  men  FpUt  the  money.  Hargls  said. 
If  a  person  gave  1100.  he  said.  $50  went  to 
the  Christian  Antl-Communlst  Crusade  and 
ISO  went  to  Walker  to  continue  his  work. 

"You  say  that  you  believe  In  us  but  where 
are  you  when  It  comes  to  paying  the  bills?" 
Hargls  afked  He  said  that  the  members  of 
the  crusade,  many  of  whom  were  In  the  audi- 
ence, "know  how  we  have  to  struggle  and 
beg  " 

Walker  said  that  every  dollar  he  could  find 
was  going  Into  his  fight  against  the  liberals 
and  the  Communists  "A  dollar  Is  not  worth 
50  cents  today  If  It's  not  going  Into  this 
cause."  he  remarked. 

Robert  Medlock.  administrative  aid  to 
Governor  Faubiis  spoke  briefly,  and  said  that 
he  was  glad  Walker  returned  to  Little  Rock 
as  a  civilian  "rather  than  as  the  commandant 
of  Port  Central  High  School." 

After  the  meeting,  a  representative  of  the 
National  States  Rights  Party  pasted  out  post- 
cards that  were  to  be  mailed  to  Birmingham 
for  a  party  membership  application  form 
and  a  free  copy  of  the  party  newspaper,  the 
Thunderbolt. 

I  Prom  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  May  25,  19631 

"Operation       Alert"       Scores       Ftjlbright, 

Supreme     CotTRT 

(By  John  L    Ward) 

Evangelist  Billy  James  Hargls  thinks  Sen- 
ator J.  William  Pulbricht  Is  a  disgrace  to 
the  US.  Senate  and  he  can't  Imagine  why 
the  good  people  of  ArkanBaa  send  him  back. 

This  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  milder 
lashes  th.it  Hargls  and  former  Gen.  Edwin 
Walker  laid  on  the  backs  of  the  press.  Su- 
preme Court,  Kennedy  administration,  mili- 
tary leaders.  United  Nations.  Republican 
and  Democratic  Party  leadership.  NAACP, 
National  Council  of  Churches  and  others 
last  night. 

They  were  the  features  of  an  "Operation 
Alert"  meeting  In  Robinson  Auditorium,  part 
of  a  tour  the  two  are  on. 

They  spoke  for  about  3  hours  to  some  700 
persons  (many  from  out  of  town,  accord- 
ing to  a  show  of  hands)  and  spent  part 
of  the  time  taking  up  a  collection. 


The  crowd  also  paid  $1  each  at  the  door, 
and  material  such  as  books  and  pamphlets 
written  by  Hargls  and  Walker  was  on  sale 
out  front. 

Hargls  spoke  first.  He  said,  "We  know  the 
I>eople  here  aren't  afraid  to  stand  up  and 
be   counted  for  God  and  country." 

But  the  press  rules  applied  here  as  else- 
where. Walker  emphasized  them — no  photo- 
graphs of  the  crowd  except  from  the  back. 
A  representative  of  Governor  Faubus, 
Robert  Medlock,  spoke  briefly  at  the  opening 
of  the  meeting.  He  said  It  la  good  to  have 
Walker  here  "as  a  citizen  Instead  of  the 
commandant  of  Fort  Central  High  School." 
On  the  tall  of  his  stinging  lash  against 
Fulbright,  Hargls  pointed  out  that  the 
Christian  Crusade  (the  organization  he 
founded  17  years  ago)  "doesn't  take  a  stand 
politically." 

"We're  antl-Communlst,"  he  said,  but  did 

not  say  he  thinks  Potjricht  Is  a  Communist. 

"We're  fighting  for  the  Constitution,  God, 

the   New   Testament   and    Jesus  Christ,   the 

hope  of  the  world,"  Hargls  said. 

He  said  that  recently  a  group  of  about  50 
college  students  "booed  me  every  time  I 
mentioned  God."  That.  Walker  surmised 
when  he  spoke  later,  "is  the  kind  of  students 
we're   raising  In  our  schools  today." 

Hargls  described  the  local  churches  as  "the 
most  important  Institutions  in  the  world," 
and  he  urged  the  pyersons  hearing  him  to 
become  associated  with  one,  as  long  as  It  isn't 
affiliated  with  the  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

Turning  to  the  Supreme  Court,  Hargls 
said.  "We  can  get  along  without  It."  and 
made  a  prediction: 

"I  hope  I'm  wrong,"  he  told  the  audience, 
"but  I  think  the  Supreme  Court  will  rule 
all  prayer  In  the  public  schools  Is  unconstitu- 
tional." He  was  Including  the  third  stanza 
of  the  National  Anthem  in  this. 

Hargls  was  bluntly  critical  of  Georgia 
farmers.  He  said  they  cry  loudly  about  Fed- 
eral Intervention  in  matters  In  that  State, 
yet  "80  percent  of  them  voted  for  Kennedy's 
farm  program." 

He  called  the  program  a  Federal  handout 
and  warned  "you  don't  get  anything  for 
nothing." 

Going  a  step  further,  Hargls  said  "It's 
wrong  to  take  money  for  not  planting  a 
crop." 

When  it  was  time  to  take  up  the  collection, 
Hargls  made  an  Impassioned  appeal.  He 
said  he  and  Walker  "paid  for  this  auditorium 
out  of  our  own  pockets."  that  it  cost  $75,000 
a  month  to  keep  his  radio  programs  going 
and  "we  don't  have  any  guaranteed  income." 
He  urged  "fome  of  you  should  give  1100 
tonight"  and  said,  "You  cannot  deposit  a 
■God  bless  you'  In  the  bank." 

The  collection  will  be  split  half-and-half 
between  he  and  Walker,  Hargls  said,  to  carry 
on  the  fight. 

The  program  got  underway  shortly  before 
8  p.m.  After  the  collection,  which  was  over 
about  9:15,  Hargis  ordered  a  stretch  session 
for  the  audience,  then  brought  on  Walker. 

Both  men  got  standing  ovations  from  the 
audience,  and  frequently  their  remarks  were 
punctuated  with  fhouts  of  approval  and  an 
occasional  "amen." 

Both  Hargis  and  Walker  bitterly  attacked 
the  Nation's  newspapers,  wire  services,  and 
other  news  media.  All  are  managed  and 
controlled  from  Washington,  they  com- 
mented, and  in  fact  neither  mentioned  any 
news  media  they  liked 

Walker  described  U  Thant.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  as  "a  Marxist 
by  his  own  writings,"  and  linked  Rev  Martin 
Luther  King  with  Communlstr.  King  Is 
leading  the  effort  to  desegregate  facilities  in 
Birmingham. 

Walker  urged  those  in  the  audience  to  stop 
voting  by  political  party. 

"The  liberals  are  voting  for  liberals,"'  he 
told   them,    "but   the   conservatives   haven't 


learned  that  yet  •  •  •  they're  still  voting 
Republican  or  Democrat."  And  the  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  are  the  same  at  the 
top,  he  added. 

The  question  Is  a  UJB.  or  a  UJ*.  candidate 
in  1964.  Walker  reiterated.  Both  Nelson 
Rockefeller  of  New  York  and  President  Ken- 
nedy will  be  running  on  the  UJ*.  ticket,  he 
said,  "and  I  don't  know  who  Is  going  to  run 
on  the  U.S.  ticket." 

Somebody  In  the  audience  said  "Gold- 
water"  and  there  was  a  spattering  of  r,p- 
plause.     Walker  didn't  comment. 


THE  EXAMPLE  OF  NEIGHBORS,  INC. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
these  days  when  reports  of  racial  con- 
flict are  shaking  the  Nation,  it  is  heart- 
ening to  discover  a  situation  where  such 
conflicts  do  not  exist.  Hence,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Nation's  Capital,  despite 
incidents  recently  reported  around  the 
world,  there  is  a  neighborhood  where 
white  and  Negro  citizens  not  only  live 
side  by-6ide  in  peace,  but  work  together 
da  ly  on  concerns  of  mutual  interest. 

White  and  Negro  mothers  together 
operate  car  pools,  baby  sitting  pools  and 
recreational  activities;  fathers  join  in 
PTA  and  home  and  school  aflfairs,  as 
well  as  in  the  planning  of  events  such 
as  a  forthcoming  art  and  book  festival. 
Several  hundred  persons  are  involved  in 
planning  this  festival;  meetings  of  vari- 
ous committees  occur  almost  nightly  and 
are  held  in  the  homes  of  volunteers  in 
alphabetical  order;  whether  the  host  is 
white  or  colored  is  of  no  importance. 

Real  estate  pressure  to  turn  the  area 
into  a  Negro  ghetto  has  been  successfully 
resisted;  white  and  Negro  residents  work 
together  to  see  that  housing  opportuni- 
ties are  open  to  both  races.  Most  of  the 
new  white  residents  are  young  families 
with  children,  who  prefer  this  integrated 
experience  to  the  artificial  segregation 
of  the  suburbs. 

Such  a  situation  does  not  occur  by 
accident.  Guiding  this  peaceful  stabili- 
zation is  a  nonprofit  organization  called 
Neighbors,  Inc.,  which  was  founded  5 
years  ago  as  the  area  first  began  to 
change  its  racial  character,  A  grant 
from  the  Meyer  Foun^tion,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  made  possible  the  first 
year's  operation;  other  foundation 
grants,  memberships  and  contributions 
enable  the  organization  to  continue 
working. 

Since  Neighbors  is  pioneering  in  an 
experiment  which  is  of  great  concern  to 
all  our  Nation's  larger  cities  and.  indeed, 
to  the  entire  country,  I  should  like  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Congressional  Record  material  describ- 
ing in  some  detail  the  methods  used  by 
this  remarkable  group. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Fourth   Annual   Report,    1962,   Neigh- 
bors, Inc. 
pour  and  one  to  grow  on 
On   June   27,    1962,   Neighbors.   Inc.,   cele- 
brated its  fourth  birthday.     We  are  proud, 
of  course,  of  our  physical  growth.     By  the 
time   we   cut  our  fourth   birthday   cake   we 
numbered  nearly  1.000  members.     We  began 
with  only  a  handful.    But  even  more  impor- 
tant has  been  our  growing  Influence.    At  the 
risk  of  sounding  Immodest,  NI  does  not  think 
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of  itwlf  M  a  candl*  anymore  but  a«  a  beacon 
Jight. 

There  waa  considerable  erldenoe  In  1963 
of  growing  Interest  locally  and  nationally  In 
the  Neighbors,  Inc.,  experiment.  The  Idea  of 
•  genuinely  Integrated  community  has  be- 
gun to  touch  the  Imagination  of  residents 
In  the  segregated  neighborhoods  of  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area.  It  Is  com- 
monplace now  to  hear  such  people  say.  *We 
need  a  Neighbors.  Inc  .  here." 

City  officials  and  White  House  representa- 
tives are  giving  more  thought  to  what  our 
venture  means  to  the  future  of  the  Nation's 
Capital.  The  prospect  of  a  largely  Negro 
capital  surrounded  by  white  suburbs  alarms 
them.  NT  suggests  there  is  a  constructive 
»nd  democratic  alternative. 

Yet  our  success  must  be  measured  not  only 
by  how  far  we  have  come,  but  how  far  we 
have  yet  to  go.  Our  Justifiable  pride  must 
not  weaken  our  sense  of  urgency.  We  real- 
ize that  our  efforts  must  be  quickened  and 
expanded.  Above  all.  we  must  create  an 
awareness  that  our  significance  is  no  longer 
limited  to  a  single  residential  district.  What 
NI  accomplishes  within  the  boundaries  of 
Its  area  will,  we  now  know,  affect  to  some 
degree  all  of  metropolitan  Washington — 
Just  as  present  developments  bear  impor- 
tantly on  the  future  of  our  own  neighbor- 
hood 

So  more  than  ever,  we  were  acting  on  two 
levels.  We  were  engaged  In  our  own  250 
block  triangle  of  Northwest  Washington, 
whose  base  Is  Ingraham  Street.  N  W  .  and 
sides  are  Rock  Creek  Park  and  Blair  Road. 
And  we  cooperated  with  efforts  to  promote 
freedom  of  residence  throughout  the  metro- 
politan Washington   area. 

NI    Ot*    THE    LOCAL    LZVEL 

1  Our  new  community  organization  spe- 
cialist, Mrs.  Eleanor  Garst.  spent  part  of  her 
first  year  In  Shepherd  Park,  as  this  section 
of  our  area  was  bearing  the  brunt  of  efforts 
by  real  estate  speculators  to  scare  white 
families  out.  Mrs.  Garst's  door-to-door  vis- 
Its,  organization  of  block  meetings  and  area- 
wide  forums  on  local  schools,  religious  In- 
stitutions and  real  estate,  did  much,  we  feel, 
to  allay  panic  and  keep  families  from  flee- 
ing. She  Is  now  shifting  her  activities  to 
other  sections  of  the  NI  area. 

2.  Shepherd  Park  was  also  the  scene  of 
NI's  first  spring  home  tour.  Seven  fine 
bouses  were  opened  to  the  general  public 
and  a  garden  tea  ended  the  event.  More 
than  150  "tour-lsts  "  came  to  look  and  18  of 
them  later  asked  NI's  help  In  finding  homes 
In  our  neighborhood. 

3.  Public  schools:  Keeping  the  high  stand- 
ards and  reputations  of  our  local  schools 
was  another  NI  activity.  The  most  ambi- 
tious project  of  this  kind  was  the  one  under- 
taken by  a  group  of  area  residents  headed 
by  NI  members.  Lee  White  (Assistant  Spe- 
cial Counsel  to  President  Kennedy)  and 
Nancy  Good  (wife  of  NI's  new  president.  Rob- 
ert Good).  They  are  attempting  to  bring 
new  prestige  to  Paul  Junior  High  School,  al- 
ready one  of  the  best  schools  In  the  city. 
The  new  program.  "American  Democracy  in 
Action,"  Is  an  Intensive  workshop,  curricu- 
lum In  American  government.  Cabinet 
members.  Supreme  Court  Justices.  Federal 
department  heads  and  District  officials  are 
p.irtlclpating. 

♦i  NI"s  relations  with  business,  clergy  and 
youth.  Under  NI's  stimulus  businessmen  In 
the  area  last  year  formed  the  Brlghtwood 
Business  Men's  Association.  In  recognition 
of  NI's  importance  to  the  area,  Margery 
Ware,  our  executive  director,  was  Invited  to 
meetings  and  now  serves  as  publicity  chair- 
man. Clerg3rmen  In  the  area  have  continued 
to  meet  at  sessions  the  clergy  on  NI's  borird 
of  directors  helped  organize.  Their  first 
Joint  project  was  a  letter  to  their  congre- 
gations warning  them  ag.alnst  unscrupulous 
real  estate  tactics  and  counseling  them  to 
■tay  In  the  neighborhood. 


Junior  Neighbors  was  begun  during  this 
pa«t  ye«r  and  It  Is  our  hope  that  wltb 
proper  guidance  the  organization  will  en- 
gender in  the  children  of  the  area  the  same 
civic  spirit  NI  arouses  in  thetr  parents. 

6.  Continuing  community  activities — and 
new  ones.  NI's  annual  spruce  up  campaign 
W8«  one  of  our  big  spring  projects,  and  we 
also  sponsored  another  "over  the  back  fence  ' 
evening  In  one  of  the  alleys  of  the  area  to 
stimulate   clean   yards  and  good  sanitation. 

NI's  prlze-wlnnlng  garden  club  continued 
to  flourish:  we  were  successful  In  securing 
added  swimming  periods  at  the  Takoma 
swimming  fxxjl:  a  local  sculptor  and  art 
teacher  conducted  a  ceramics  class  for  NI 
members;  we  continued  to  sponsor  family 
fun  nights  with  the  YWCA;  and  during  the 
Chrlstmas-Hanukkah  seasons  a  group  of  NI 
members  roamed  the  streets  singing  songs 
suitable  for  both  holidays. 

6  NIs  free  housing  Information  service 
has  increased  the  number  of  its  volunteers 
from  2  to  6  and  reports  that  50  white  and  9 
Negro  families  have  found  houses  In  the  NI 
area  through  Its  efforts. 

7.  NI  members  on  their  own:  Anyone  with 
a  good  idea  gets  encouragement  from  NI. 
Last  year  one  member  undertook  a  tutoring 
program  at  Pa'il  for  pupils  with  reading  and 
other  academic  difficulties:  It  Is  now  being 
carried  on  by  the  school  and  she  Is  going  on 
to  teach  corrective  speech  to  children  at 
one  of  the  local  elementary  schools.  An  ama- 
teur musician  organized  the  Little  Commu- 
nity Singers  of  Wa-shlngton.  a  group  under 
one  of  the  best  choral  directors  In  the  Wa-sh- 
ington  area,  whose  purpose  Is  to  teach  chil- 
dren the  songs  of  many  nations  In  the  orig- 
inal language.  Another  newcomer  to  our 
neighborhood,  a  National  Olrl  Scout  officer, 
organized  the  area's  first  Integrated  troop. 

NI    IN    THE    BROAD    COMMUNITT 

Speeches,  testimony,  and  consultation  serv- 
ice brought  NI's  story  to  the  rest  of  the 
metropolitan  area  and  to  the  country.  Mrs. 
Ware.  Mrs.  Garst.  and  former  president  Mar- 
vin Caplan  spoke  to  dozens  of  groups  during 
1962.  Mr  Caplan  went  the  farthest  to  do  so. 
He  was  Invited  by  Temple  Beth  Am  In  South 
Shore  Chicago  to  fly  there  and  describe  NI's 
work. 

NI  was  also  Invited  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
CommlFSlon  to  testify  during  Its  April  hear- 
ings on  housing  discrimination  In  Washing- 
ton. 

NI  staff  and  board  members  also  offered 
advice  and  guidance  to  several  white  subur- 
ban neighborhoods  to  help  reduce  tension 
and  prevent  panic  after  colored  families 
moved  In. 

NTs  Increasing  contribution  to  the  broad 
community  did  not  go  unnoticed.  Omega 
Psl  Phi.  the  Capital  Press  Club,  the  DC. 
League  of  Women  Voters,  and  the  North- 
west Community  Group  all  chose  NI  or  one 
of  Its  officers  or  Its  executives  last  year  as 
recipients  of  special  civic  awards.  The 
Washington  Poet  recognized  NI  with  the  first 
long  feature  article  it  has  done  on  our  group 
and  then  hailed  Its  significance  In  an  edi- 
torial. The  locally  popular  folk  singer  Joe 
Glazer  voluntarily  gave  NI  a  free  benefit 
concert  to  show  his  support  of  our  program. 
The  American  Jewish  Committee  and  the 
Antldefamatlon  League  commended  NI's 
promotional   literature  to  their  members. 

OPTIMISM     AND     A    SENSE     OF    URGENCT 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  change  In  the 
past  year  was  the  shift  from  defensive  tac- 
tics to  a  mood  of  optimistic  planning.  The 
new  families  moving  In  have  encouraged  us 
to  believe  It  Is  within  our  grasp  to  control 
the  destiny  of  our  area. 

There  are  still  many  problems  for  which 
we  need  more  effective  solutions.  How  to 
keep  Integrated  schools  Is  one.  How  to  get 
residents  with  low  Income  Involved  In  the 
activities  of  a  predominantly  middle-class 
neighborhood  Is  another  And  Improving 
our    defense    against    panic    peddlers    and 


money-minded   speculators  is   still  a  thir* 
matter  of  major  concern  to  u*. 

But  oxir  general  direction  Is  set.  We  are 
no  longer  an  experiment.  Our  technlqu— 
have  largely  been  tested.  We  know  how  to 
contain  many  of  the  forces  that  threaten 
neighborhood  stability  The  challenge  now 
Is  to  multiply  our  limited  success  rapidly 
enough  to  achieve  enduring  stabilization 
This  means  mobilizing  resources — many  more 
volunteers  from  within  the  neighborhood 
a  much  increased  budget  for  professional 
staff  and  program,  and  a  concerted  effort  to 
achieve  freedom  of  residence  throughout  the 
greater  Capital  area 

In  short,  we  no  longer  question  whether 
oiu-  goal  Is  attainable.  We  are  certain  that 
If  we  can  gather  resources  effectively  and 
quickly,  we  can  make  permanent  here  a  truly 
democratic  community,  various  and  stimu- 
lating because  It  truly  welcomes  people  of 
all  races  and  religions. 
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Dr  Robert  C  Good,  president;  Warren  K. 
Van  Hook,  vice  president;  Charles  M  Rodgerj, 
treasurer;  Mrs.  J.  C.  James,  secretary;  Rabbi 
A.  Nathan  Abramowltz,  Mrs  Lewis  K.  At- 
kinson. Rev.  Hnrry  L  Bennett.  Marvin  H. 
Caplan,  Gilbert  A  Dlggs,  Samuel  H  Grant, 
Dr  Lawrence  Graves  Mrs  Eunice  S.  Grler] 
Dr.  Clifford  C  Ham.  Mrs.  T  J  Hutchins.  Ret! 
Donald  D  M  Jones,  Rev  Patrick  Kemp.  lin. 
Donald  M    Slalman,  Tlghe  E.  Woods. 

Ex  officio:  Norman  L.  Brown,  George  W. 
Grlcr. 

ST  ATT 

Mrs  Margery  T.  Ware,  executive  director; 
Mrs  Eleanor  Garst.  community  organization 
specialist;  Mrs.  Doris  H.  Jordan,  administra- 
tive assistant;  Mrs.  Ruth  Telfair,  secretary. 
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(From  Concern.  Dec.  1.  1962) 

THr  CHANCING  Neighborhood 

(By  Warren  Kornberg.  member  Neighbors, 
Inc  ) 

In  1954  the  US.  Supreme  Court  in  lu 
school  desegregation  decision  found  that.  In 
essence,  racially  separate  schools  are  Inher- 
ently unequal.  Since  that  time,  while  some 
segregated  school  systems  have  resisted  and 
others  gone  along,  a  more  basic  evil — one 
which  contributes  more  than  any  other  to 
separateness  in  the  schools — has  lacked  of- 
ficial attention  and  concern.  It  Is  the  Insid- 
ious evil  of  segregated  neighborhoods,  an  evil 
which  contributes  to  the  death  of  the  gains 
accomplished  by  efforts  to  desegregate  the 
schools. 

Discrimination  in  housing  and  segregated 
neighborhoods  are  Insidious  t>ecau8e  they  are 
often  harder  to  pinpoint  and  combat  than 
segregation  in  such  an  Identifiable  and  meas- 
urable Institution  as  a  school  system.  Not 
necessarily  as  a  result  of  official  policy,  often 
accompanied  by  official  unconcern,  neighbor- 
hoods remain  either  predominately  white  or 
prodominntely  Negro,  or  change  from  white 
to  Negro,  because  of  the  Inability  of  the  dis- 
organized opponents  of  change  to  stand 
against  those  who  profit  by  and  approve  It. 
But  it  is  also  now  becoming  apparent  that, 
once  goaded  into  action,  those  who  seek  sta- 
bility In  Integrated  neighborhoods  need  not 
remain  helplessly  unorganized  as  stability 
Is  destroyed. 

The  experience  of  a  group  In  the  Nation's 
capital  is  a  case  In  point.  The  group,  or- 
ganized four  years  ago  as  Neighbors.  Inc  .  is 
demonstrating  that  the  traditional  ease  with 
which  neighborhoods  can  be  subjected  to 
racial  change  by  greed  and  cynical  uncon- 
cern for  democracy  are  neither  Inevitable  nor 
Irreversable  components  of  mldcentury 
American  life.  And  In  the  process  Neighbors, 
Inc.  Is  making  a  section  of  Washington, 
DC.  a  case  study  In  social  action  In  oppo- 
sion  to  a  seeming  Inescapable  trend. 

Washington  Is  a  peculiar  city  In  several 
ways.     Not  only  Is  It  the  seat  of  the  demo- 


cratic municipal  government  (It  is  governed 
by  the  Congress  through  Presidential  ap- 
pointees) ,  but  It  Is  largely  a  transient's  city. 
It  Is  also  a  gateway  to  the  North  for  Negroes 
seeking  freedom  from  their  southern  herit- 
age of  selective  degradation. 

These  factors  contribute  to  the  high  rate 
of  movement  in  the  city's  real  estate  market 
and  to  the  fact  that,  as  white  families  adopt 
suburbia.  Washington  has  become  the  Na- 
tion's only  major  city  with  more  Negro  than 
white  residents.  The  influx  of  Negroes  com- 
bined with  the  replacement  of  slum  areas 
with  middle-  and  upper-Income  housing  has 
created  a  pressxxre  within  the  Negro  com- 
munity for  desirable  or  even  adequate  hous- 
ing. And  such  housing  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  U  not  easy  to  find,  if  the  seeker  is 
Negro. 

WHITE    AND    NEGRO    DIVISION 

The  city  and  Its  suburbs  are  fairly  rigidly 
divided  Into  white  and  Negro  provinces,  with 
large  areas  of  the  city  and  the  bulk  of  the 
suburbs  closed  to  Negroes  altogether.  But 
the  1954  Court  decision  created  an  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  aspirations  of  equality 
and  created  the  city's  first  mass  exodus  of 
young  white  families.  Since  then  the  pres- 
sure of  Negroes  demanding  adequate  hous- 
ing In  Washington  has  been  building. 

Its  safety  valve  has  been  the  Inevitable 
speculator  and  blockbuster,  aided  by  the 
panicked  resident  and  the  tightly  closed 
neighborhood  elsewhere.  These  have  com- 
bined to  turn  houses,  blocks,  and  whole 
neighborhoods  over  a  rapid  though  selec- 
tive rate.  They  have  also  created  an  ever- 
expanding  ghetto  from  which  many  Negroes 
flee.    But  few  succeed  in  escaping. 

Faced  with  reetrictlons.  covenants,  real 
estate  manipulations,  and  the  need  for  hous- 
ing. Washington  area  Negroes  have  ended 
up  by  being  concentrated,  perhaps  despite 
themselves.  In  blocks  which  are  open  to  them 
almost  at  the  whim  of  manipulators. 

Consequently,  the  pattern  In  Washington, 
as  In  so  many  American  cities,  is  one  of  the 
racial  waves — whites  fleeing  from  block  after 
block  In  fear  of  change  they  make  no  effort 
to  understand:  Negroes  advancing  In  search 
of  housing  suited  to  their  rising  economic 
and  social  aspirations  and  competence. 

In  Washington,  the  Negro  community  has 
been  moving  block  by  block,  up  the  east 
side  of  Rock  Creek  Park,  which  divides  the 
city's  western,  still  exclusive  portion  from  Its 
much  larger  eastern  segment  The  move- 
ment Is  currently  approaching  the  city's 
northern  limit.  So  far  It  has  failed  to  cre- 
ate any  appreciable  breach  in  the  barrier  the 
park  represents. 

The  effect  of  the  barrier  has  been  en- 
hanced by  several  things.  These  Include  the 
practices  of  the  city's  real  estate  Industry 
members,  exploiters  of  the  racial  situation 
and  Innocent  alike.  They  tend  to  divert 
white  families  away  from  the  eastern  portion, 
refuse  to  sell  to  Negroes  west  of  the  park, 
and  encourage  the  calcification  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  Into  separate  but  unequal  por- 
tions The  effect  Is  also  enhanced  by  a 
morality  which  prevents  white  families  In 
white  neighborhoods  from  being  the  first  to 
sell  to  Negroes,  by  agreement  or  otherwise, 
and  by  the  understandable,  but  nevertheless 
deplorable,  unwillingness  of  many  Negro 
families  to  become  the  "pioneers"  who  de- 
segregate previously  all-white  neighborhoods. 
Out  of  this  pattern  has  developed  a  commu- 
nity In  which  far  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  school  population  is  Negro,  with  the  bulk 
of  the  schools  effectively  segregated. 

THE  CHANGING    NEIGHBORHOOD 

The  rare  exception  to  the  segregated 
neighborhood  and  school  Is  the  frontier  area 
Into  which  Negroes  have  moved  but  from 
which  the  wlilte  families  have  either  re- 
fused or  not  had  time  to  fiee.  Washlngto- 
nlans  are  not  yet  confident  enough  to  refer 
to  these  as  Integrated  neighborhoods.    They 


are  instead  changing  neighborhoods,  rang- 
ing in  their  Negro-white  ratios  from  70-30 
to  10-90.  It  Is  these  neighborhoods,  ap- 
proaching Rock  Creek  Park  on  the  east  near 
the  top  of  the  city,  Incorporating  some  of 
the  city's  loveliest  established  neighbor- 
hoods, which  are  being  written  off  as  un- 
desirable. And  It  Is  In  these  neighborhoods 
that  Neighbors.  Inc..  Is  operating. 

Neighbors  Is  the  outgrowth  of  an  Informal 
collection  of  white  and  Negro  residents  who 
balked  at  goaded  change  and  the  pattern  of 
filght  of  white  residents  at  the  appearance 
of  Negro  families.  They  got  together 
Initially,  not  for  anything  as  dramatic  as  a 
stand,  but  to  see  If  an  experiment  In  neigh- 
borhood communication  couldn't  result  In 
an  alternative  to  panic,  flight,  and  manufac- 
tured ghettos. 

Nei!xhbors.  Inc.,  4  years  later  Is  a  relatively 
complex  organization,  with  a  professional 
staff  and  a  program  embracing  many  facets 
of  the  problem  of  the  changing  neighbor- 
hood. It  has  h£id  some  dramatic  successes 
and  some  doldrums.  In  b.ilance  its  record  Is 
one  of  moderate  success.  It  has  been  called 
the  most  significant  citizen's  group  In  the 
country  today.  Its  program  might  offer  en- 
couragement to  the  formation  of  similar 
groups  in  other  cities,  where  similar  prob- 
lems exist. 

Neighbors,  with  the  support  of  funds  from 
several  foundations,  has  been  able  to  mount 
its  campaign  on  several  fronts.  Its  most 
dramatic,  and  perhapvs  its  most  Immediately 
meaningful  effect  has  been  on  the  housing 
situation  itself.  Through  its  own  real  estate 
committee  and  with  the  cooperation  of  some 
real  estate  brokers  who  appreciate  having 
customers  referred  to  them.  It  has  been  able 
to  slow  and.  in  some  cases,  reverse  the  trend 
toward  total  turnover  in  parts  of  its  area. 

Working  principally  with  volunteers  from 
among  its  1.000  members,  guided  by  trained 
social  workers  on  the  staff.  Neighbors  also 
seeks  to  expose  and  campaign  against  ex- 
ploitive blockbusting  tactics  and  to  prevent 
neighborhood  panic  at  the  appearance  cf  a 
Negro  family.  It  also  attempts  to  establish 
or  maintain  harmony  In  neighborhoods 
which  become  racially  mixed  for  the  first 
time  and  to  induce  white  families  to  move 
into  available  housing.  It  further  helps 
Negro  families  understand  that,  while  their 
presence  might  contribute  to  a  negative 
situation  In  a  given  block  at  a  given  time.  In 
another  part  of  the  area  no  such  thing  may 
be  true. 

Paralleling  Its  real  estate  activity,  Neigh- 
bors also  cooperates  with  other  city  and 
suburban  groups  seeking  to  break  down  seg- 
regation barriers  In  other  parts  of  the  met- 
ropolitan area  and  to  expand  the  free  choice 
of  housing  available  to  Negro  families. 

MUCH    WORK    NECESSABT 

Neighbors'  work  is  not  all  as  dramatically 
significant  as  the  attempt  to  maintain  racial 
balance  in  Integrated  neighborhoods  and  the 
search  for  roads  to  area-wide  desegregation 
of  housing. 

Some  is  as  mundane  as  the  long  and 
sometimes  effective  effort  to  insure  enforce- 
ment of  zoning  laws,  slackness  which  has 
often  led  to  the  myth  of  declining  quality  and 
value  in  changing  neighborhoods. 

Neighbors'  problem  Is  a  continuing  one 
and  Is  mirrored  in  all  major  cities.  It  Is  not 
one  which  can  be  eliminated  by  legislation, 
ordinance,  or  edict,  since  their  enforcement 
without  the  good  will  of  the  citizens  Is  dif- 
ficult, if  not  Impossible.  Neighbors'  success 
BO  far  In  Washington,  and  the  success  of  this 
and  similar  organizations  In  the  future,  de- 
pends on  the  determination  of  residents  not 
to  be  pushed  Into  or  out  of  neighborhoods  by 
fiction-based,  profitable  panics.  Success  also 
hinges  on  the  developing  realization  In  ihe 
broader  society  that  democracy,  If  It  Is  to 
survive,  must  have  a  block-by-block  founda- 
tion. 


I  Prom  the  AFL-CIO  News,  June  16.  1962) 
Neighbors,  Inc.,  Helps  Aekas  To  iMrxcEATa 

The  ease  with  which  panic  and  greed  defy 
professions  of  democracy  and  turn  neighbor- 
hoods Into  Negro  ghettos  Is  almost  a  mld- 
century American  legend.  But  there  Is  grow- 
ing evidence  in  Washington,  DC,  that  the 
process  is  neither  Inevitable  nor  Irreversible. 

While  the  ghetto-makers  press  to  turn  a 
"frontier"  area  of  the  nation's  capital  Into 
one  more  all-Negro  enclave,  a  growing  inter- 
racial group  of  residents  who  won't  be 
panicked,  pushed  or  bulldozed  Is  defending 
homes  and  neighborhoods  and  setting  an 
example  in  neighborhood  democracy. 

The  motives  of  the  group — called  Neigh- 
bors, Inc. — are  mixed.  Because  Its  members 
are  residents  of  the  area,  they  are  fighting 
for  their  homes  and  neighborhoods  against 
panic  at  the  appearance  of  a  Negro  family 
and  against  the  unscrupulous  real  estate 
agent  looking  for  quick  profits  by  turning 
over  a  neighborhood  which  to  him  Is  Just  so 
many  parcels  of  commission-bearing  real 
estate.  They  are  fighting,  too,  because  they 
believe  that  a  racially-mixed  neighborhood 
can  be  a  good  neighborhood. 

To  understand  a  situation  In  which  resi- 
dents of  the  nation's  capital  must  fight  for 
residential  democracy,  It  Is  necessary  first  to 
understand  a  little  of  the  capital  itself.  It 
Is  the  only  major  city  In  the  nation  In  which 
more  than  half  the  residents  are  Negro. 
With  a  reputation  for  being — or  having 
been— a  southern  city  In  character,  Its  white 
population  dropped  sharply  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  1954  U.S.  Supreme  Court  school 
desegregation  decision. 

One  large  part  of  Washington  and  the  bulk 
of  Its  suburbs  are  white  residential  areas; 
another  large  and  growing  section,  and  Its 
schools,  are  virtually  all  Negro. 

Between  is  the  "frontier"  area  Into  which 
come  Negro  families  seeking  to  escape  their 
ghetto  and  find  decent  housing  for  their 
families  in  accord  with  their  rising  social  and 
economic  levels.  They  are  accompanied  by 
the  real  estaters   and  speculators. 

Neighbors.  Inc.,  was  formed  In  this  no- 
race's  land  by  a  group  of  white  and  Negro 
residents  determined  to  block  the  profiteers 
and  prove — initially  to  themselves  but  now 
to  the  world — that  integration  can  be  more 
than  a  word  in  a  court  edict  and  a  cover 
for  segregated  housing. 

Though  no  city  Is  Identical  to  any  other 
city,  what  Is  happening  on  the  Washington 
"frontier"  Is  a  carbon  copy  of  similar  situa- 
tions in  other  American  cities.  The  experi- 
ence of  Neighbors.  Inc..  may  show  other 
groups  a  way  to  beat  segregation  by  real 
estate  practice. 

Once  people — including  whites  and  Negroes 
In  a  mixed  or  changing  neighborhood — start 
talking  to  each  other,  many  of  the  things 
of  which  they  may  be  afraid  take  on  a  truer. 
less  frightening  dimension  and  neighbor- 
hoods can  be  stabilized.  This  is  part  of 
Neighbors'  Job — to  get  people  together  and 
talking  and  to  see  that  also  present  are  the 
facts  needed  to  combat  myths — about  race, 
myths  about  plummeting  real  estate  values. 

Neighbors,  Inc..  is  also  concerned — and  ef- 
fectively— with  violations  of  a  zoning  ordi- 
nance against  roomlnghouses,  for  Instance, 
violations  which  can  do  more  to  break  a 
neighborhood  down  than  can  racial  change. 
It  works  on  real  estate  people,  and  some  will 
cooperate,  to  end  the  proliferation  of  "for 
sale"  and  "sold"  signs  and  the  phone  and 
mall  harassment  which  sow  uneasiness 
among  neighbors.  It  works  on  the  municipal 
government  (which  In  voteless  Washington 
Includes  Congressmen)  to  tighten  up  and 
enforce  zoning  and  real  estate  regulations. 
It  fights  deteriorating  streets  and  alleys.  It 
does  its  own  real  estating  to  bring  white 
families  Into  its  area  and  to  help  place  Negro 
families  In  homes  while  preparing  neighbors 
to  live  beside  them. 
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Neighbors,  Inc.,  te  almost  4  yean  old.  But 
R  baa  been  aucceaaful,  more  In  some  ways 
tiian  in  others.  The  number  of  real -estate 
people  who  will  cooperate  with  It  la  amall. 
but  growing.  It  haa  brought  more  than  30 
white  families  into  Ita  Integrated  area,  while 
preventing  others  from  selling  In  panic. 


[A  fact  sheet  on  Neighbors,  Inc.] 

NKiOHBoas,  Inc.  :  What's  That? 

Neighbors  Is  a  nonprofit  organization  of 
residents  In  the  Shepherd  Park.  Takoma. 
Brlghtwood,  and  Manor  Park  areas,  who  are 
successfully  demonstrating  that  stable  values 
and  a  cosmopolitan  atmosphere  can  be  main- 
tained In  Integrated  neighborhoods. 

WHAT    DOES    NI    DOT 

NI  promotes  neighborhood  stability 
through  a  free  housing  Information  service, 
helping  both  buyers  and  sellers.  This  en- 
courages a  normal  housing  market  rather 
th.ui  panic  selling. 

NX  cooperates  with  other  groups  seeking 
freedom  of  residence  In  the  entire  metro- 
politan area. 

NI  works  with  community  resources  to 
develop  such  outstanding  programs  as  "Amer- 
ican Democracy  Ln  Action"  at  Paul  Junior 
Hlgli  School. 

NI  holds  public  forums  on  problems  of 
urban  living,  such  as  the  new  Executive  order 
affecting  housing. 

NI  makes  s\u^  that  District  government 
services  are  adequate  for  the  needs  of  each 
area 

NI  sees  to  It  that  the  unique  advant.^ges 
of  this  beautiful  residential  area  are  com- 
municated far  and  wide. 

WHT    AW    A«T    AND    BOOK    nSTTVAL? 

Neighbors  must  raise  about  half  of  Its 
budget — the  rest  Is  foundation  supported. 
Individual  contributions  and  memberships 
must  be  supplemented  with  fund-raising 
projects.  Tour  contribution  of  books,  rec- 
ords or  magazines  will  help  Immensely.  (Of 
course,  you're  most  welcome  as  a  member, 
whether  or  not  you  live  In  the  area.) 

Then  too.  we're  very  proud  of  our  local 
artists — and  of  Washington's  share  In  the 
national  culture.  We  want  you  to  come  and 
see  our  displays  of  local  and  cltywlde  talent 
June  8-10  at  Marjorle  Webster  Junior  Col- 
lege, 17th  and  Kalmla  Road  NW.  District  of 
Columbia.  We  want  to  welcome  you  to  the 
pleasant  streets  and  attractive  homes  that 
make  up  the  Neighbors'  area. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  28,  1962] 
iKTiaaACiAi,    Gsoup   Tries    To    Make    Living 
Easick  IK  Changing  Northwest  Neighbor- 
hood 

( By  Stephen  S.  Rosecfeld) 
An  Interracial  group  of  residents  In  North- 
west Washington  la  trying  to  create  a  stable. 
Integrated,    and    vital    neighborhood    In    an 
increasingly  Negro  section  of  the  city. 

This  3-year-old  effort  by  Neighbors,  Inc.. 
whose  idea  Is  bounded  roughly  by  Ingraham 
Street.  Blair  Road,  the  District  line,  and  Rock 
Creek  Park,  amounts  to  a  far-reaching  social 
experiment  In  the  dynamics  of  metropolitan 
life. 

the  rUGBT  to  the  StTBtniBS 

If  the  effort  pays  off — Neighbors.  Inc., 
claims  only  modest  successes  so  far — It  could 
help  put  spine  back  Into  the  central  city, 
give  Negroes  their  first  major  chance  to  Join 
the  larger  mlddle-clafs  American  community, 
ke»p  the  area  attractive  for  whites,  and  an- 
swer some  nagging  questions  about  good  will 
and  democracy. 

Neighbors  Is  not  stuffy  or  doctrinaire,  and 
Its  600  member- families — out  of  about  40,000 
people,  of  which  7  In  10  are  white — would 
probably  groan  under  such  a  dally  weight 
of  challenge. 

Students  of  the  problem  point  out  that 
whites  and  Negroes  generally  do  not  know 
how  to  live  with  each  other.     The  exodus  of 


whites  to  suburbs  has  served  to  accentuate 
the  racial  separation. 

From  1950  to  1940  the  DUtrlct's  Negro  pop- 
ulation rose  from  281.000  to  412,000:  the 
number  of  whites  fell  from  S18,000  to  346,000. 
Individual  census  tracts  swung  between  ex- 
tremes. And  this  happened  In  a  land-llm- 
Ited  city  while  most  new  residential  con- 
struction was  In  white-only  apartments  west 
of  Rock  Creek  Park. 

This  massive  transformation  was  well  un- 
der way  before  Marvin  H.  Caplaa,  a  big, 
breezy,  candid  Journalist,  bought  a  roomy 
house  In  Manor  Park  In  1957. 

Manor  Park  was  'changing.'"  Caplan  saw 
the  Whlttler  Parent-Teacher  Association  lose 
three  white  board  members  In  a  term.  Mem- 
bership was  dropping  in  white  churches.  The 
neighborhood  was  tense. 

"i  HAVE  NO  choice" 

The  Caplans  did  not  cast  themselves  as 
hard-charging  Integratlonlsts.  But  they 
liked  their  attractive  new  home  and  they 
w.inted  to  make  their  new  neighborhood 
click.  As  Caplan  wrote  In  the  Atlantic  maga- 
zine In  1960: 

"Do  I  believe  In  brotherhood?  Do  I  believe 
we  are  all  born  free  and  equal?  Do  L  be- 
lieve In  the  sacredness  of  the  Individual? 
Suddenly  I  am  pushed  beyond  easy  plati- 
tudes Into  that  difllcult  and  stony  place 
where  we  are  forced  to  take  a  stand  for  our 
professed  convictions  or  abandon  them." 

With  others,  Caplan  got  the  white  Manor 
Park  Citizens  Association  to  hold  an  open 
meeting  for  a  talk  on  integrated  nelghoor- 
hoods.  The  meeting  generated  further  dis- 
cussions Ln  the  Caplans'  living  room.  Mean- 
while the  Association  Juggled  the  question 
of  admitting  Negroes.  It  looked  as  though 
that  ls5ue  would  hang  flre  over  the  siimmer. 

Rather  than  risk  a  becalming  of  commu- 
nity Interest  during  the  summer  doldrums. 
Caplan  called  a  meeting  In  the  Brlghtwood 
Park  MethodUt  Church  one  evening  In  June 
1958. 

About  100  people,  half  Negro  and  half 
white,  showed  up.  Neighbors.  Inc.,  was  born. 
Community  contributions  were  sought  ( As- 
sistance has  also  been  provided  by  the  Eu- 
gene and  Agnes  E.  Meyer  Found.itlon  and 
the  Taconlc  Foundation  of  New  York.) 

The  comfortable-looking  domain  of  Neigh- 
bors. Inc  .  Includes  Manor  Park,  Shepherd 
Park.  Brlghtwood,  Brlghtwood  Park,  and  Ta- 
koma.  The  homes,  largely  single-family  and 
owner -occupied,  cluster  In  the  $20,000  range, 
with  most  exceptions  on  the  high  side.  Geor- 
gia Avenue  Is  the  business  street. 

An  office  at  5802  Georgia  Avenue  Is  head- 
quarters for  Neighbors'  two  paid  staffers. 
Executive  Director  Margery  T.  Ware,  formerly 
with  the  Wsishlngton  Urban  League,  and 
EHeanor  Garst,  a  community  organizations 
specialist  who  worked  with  the  Adams-Mor- 
gan demonstration  projects.  They  marshal 
a  small  secretarial  force  and  volunteers  from 
the  membership. 

pride  and  enthusiasm 

Many  members  are  vigorous  young  pro- 
fessionals with  children;  State  Department 
aids,  scientists,  professors,  doctors.  Jour- 
nalists Less  upbeat-soundlng  fjeople  belong, 
too.  Their  prime  quality  Is  neighborhood 
pride. 

In  fact,  a  conversationally  unleashed 
Neighbor  Is  something  to  behold,  rhapso- 
dizing on  his  area's  big,  fairly  priced  homes. 
Its  grown  trees  and  green  lawns,  proximity 
to  downtown  Jobs  and  culture,  lower-than- 
suburban  taxes.  Its  "lovely  and  vital"  char- 
acter. He  makes  you  feel  like  a  louse  for 
living  anywhere  else. 

Neighbors'  tools  are  facts  and  sense.  With 
the  one  It  hopes  to  Induce  the  other,  so  that 
the  pace  and  kind  of  change  will  not  un- 
balance the  health  of  the  community  and 
the  peace  of  mind  of  Its  residents. 

It  puts  out  Information  about  real  estate 
values    and    practices,    the    cost   of   moving. 


neighborhood  housekeeping,  and  ways  to 
stme  panic.  It  works  through  membership 
meetings,  neighborhood  recepUons.  commu- 
nity speakers,  newsletters,  block  organiza- 
tions, consuItaUons  with  key  people,  negotl- 
atlons  with  other  groups  and  with  real  esute 
men. 

It  has  sponsored  clean-up  campaigns  a 
public  reception  for  resident  diplomats,  clin- 
ics for  real  estate  salesmen,  programs  to  help 
the  schools  It  helps  responsible  citizens 
move  In,  tries  to  retain  others.  The  list  Is 
as  long  as  Neighbors'  Imagination  can  mak» 
It. 

PSYCHOLOOT    AND    MONET 

Neighbors  knows,  however,  that  it  Is  buck- 
ing powerful  psychological  and  commercial 
currents  of  change;  that  Is.  the  reasons  peo- 
ple move  out.  and  the  real  estate  men  who 
hustle  them  along. 

Mrs  Ware  says  some  whites  view  the  pros- 
pcct  of  Negro  neighbors  with  concern  be- 
cause of  these  fears: 

Decline  In  property  values.  Neighbors  dU- 
putes  this  with  an  elght-clty  survey  (not  In- 
cluding Washington),  by  economist  Lulgl 
Laurentl.  Indicating  that  values  generally 
rise  In  changing  neighborhoods.  Georgia 
Avenue  real  estate  men  point  to  specific 
homes  and  blocks  and  largely  agree,  con- 
ceding  that  a  panicked  homeowner  sells 
for  less  than  true  value.  Parenthetically,  r 
hBu-dw.ire  dealer  says  he  sells  five  times 
more  grass  seed  to  Negroes  than  he  ever  sold 
to  whites  for  the  same  lawns. 

Deterioration  of  schools.  Neighbors,  whUe 
not  denying  the  cultural  disadvantages  of 
many  Negroes,  cites  the  notable  and  persist- 
ing achievement  records  of  such  schools  u 
Paul  Junior  High  and  Coolldge  High. 

REAL  ESTATE  PROBLEM 

"Inundation"  by  Negroes.  Neighbors 
whole  program  works  against  this  fear,  par- 
ticularly Its  efforts  to  slow  down  change  and 
to  bring  In  white  families.  Many  whites 
of  good  win.  It  says,  simply  don't  want  to  b« 
"the  last  white   family  on  the  block." 

Loss  of  statiis.  Some  whites  feel  they 
will  be  stigmatized  as  residents  of  a  "colored 
neighborhood."  Again,  Neighbors  tries  to 
build  pride  and  decency,  noting  the  superior 
education.  Jobs  and  finances  of  many  of  Its 
area's  Negroes. 

The  high-pressure  and  often  subtly  racist 
practices  of  some  fiercely  competitive  real 
estate  men  are  another  problem,  perhaps 
the  toughest  that  Neighbors  faces.  Hair- 
trigger  sensitive  to  the  Implication  that  they 
pro  iteer  on  prejudice,  the  brokers  can  fairly 
state  that  they  are  filling  a  real  need  of 
house-hungry  Negroes  and  that  no  such 
complaint  to  the  District  Real  Estate  Com- 
mission has  ever  been  substantiated. 

But  the  commission  Is  worried.  It  haa 
In  the  works  new  regulations  that  would 
bring  speculators,  like  brokers,  under  license 
and  hence  under  some  control.  A  broker  acts 
for  another  for  a  fee;  a  speculator  buys  and 
sells  for  himself. 

A  walk  through  Shepherd  Park,  one  cur- 
rent focus  of  real-estate  action,  la  Instructive 
here. 

A  retired  white  musician  Is  enraged  at 
harassment  by  real-estate  men — up  to  10 
calls  In  a  single  Sunday.  He's  happy  to  have 
as  neighbors  anyone  who'll  keep  the  area 
the  pleasant  place  which  attracted  him.  He 
feels  strongly  that  Negroes  deserve  the  best 
homes  they  can  afford.  His  children  are 
grown  and  gone. 

A  MOOD  TO  MOVE 

Another  man  cites  two  standard  white 
fears:  Of  being  engulfed  by  Negroes  and  of 
the  academic  and  social  Ills  he  ttilnks  his 
daughter  will  meet  next  year  at  Paul  Junior 
High.  Mind  you,  he's  got  nothing  against 
Negroes.     He's  In  a  mood  to  move. 

Across  the  street  live  a  Negro  Government 
employee  and  his  school-teacher  wife  who, 
typically.  "Just  wanted  a  nice  place  to  live." 


fbey  sought  "a  house  they  built  for  white 
people,"  a  house  of  quality.  Their  worries 
^bout  their  tiiree  children  were  largely  dls- 
iolved  by  a  happy  trlck-or-treat  reception. 

They  feel  their  dream  house  would  have 
cost  whites  perhaps  $2,000  lefs.  At  another 
house  a  white  neighbor  overheard  the  agent 
lacking  the  price  by  that  amount  to  a  Negro 
prospect. 

Another  white  homeowner,  an  Immigrant, 
fears  he'll  lose  maybe  $5,000  on  his  $45,000 
home  If  he  sells.  They  say  he'll  loee.  Some 
neighbors  soon  removed  the  "for  sale"  signs 
that  greeted  the  block's  first  Negro,  but  this 
man  remains  Jittery.  After  all,  "my  life  Is 
in  this  house." 

FAILURES  OF  CONTACT 

None  of  these  people  belong  to  Neighbors, 
Inc.,  but  all  have  heard  of  It;  most  area  resi- 
dents apparently  have.  Neighbors  would 
Uke  to  reach  them  all.  So  far  It  has  failed 
to  make  significant  contacts  with  three  key 
neighborhood  groups:  Churches  and  syna- 
gogues, citizens  associations,  and  business- 
men. 

Most  religious  Institutions,  despite  pace- 
setting  stands  by  a  few  clergymen,  have  sim- 
ply not  busied  themselves  with  the  factors 
behind  the  flight  of  their  congregations.  Nor 
have  they  particularly  welcomed  Negroes. 

Generally.  cltiEens  associations  have  held 
back  through  their  policy  of  white-only 
membership  and  their  traditional  concern 
with  such  other  matters  as  public  works. 

Businessmen  now  seem  to  be  realizing  that 
neighborhood  health  means  good  business. 
Caplan  finally  got  a  speaking  Invitation  from 
the  Brlghtwood  Lions  Club  and  a  member 
said  businessmen  are  "grateful"  that  Neigh- 
bors Is  at  work. 

Nobody  knocks  the  group  except  a  few 
brokers  with  burned  fingers  who  claim  that 
Neighbors  Is  trying  to  keep  Negroes  out. 

Neighbors  Itself  Is  painfully  aware  of  Its 
own  limitations.  Only  after  3  years,  Mrs. 
Ware  feels,  does  It  have  the  roots  and  organl- 
ratlon  to  become  effective.  Except  for  stiff er 
real  estate  regulations,  "we're  not  yet  at  the 
point  of  knowing  exactly  how  to  ask  the  city 
to  help, "  she  says. 

As  Neighbors'  main  feats,  Mrs.  Ware  cites 
a  palpable  lessening  of  tension  and  the  nur- 
turing of  a  feeling  that  this  Is  a  socially  val- 
uable neighborhood.  The  woman  buying 
new  carpeting  who  told  the  clerk  she  "went 
to  a  meeting  of  Neighbors  and  decided  to 
•tav"  Is  pure  gravy. 

President  Caplan  feels  that  Neighbors  has 
yet  to  handle  effectively  the  problems  of  un- 
stable low-Income  Negro  families  moving 
Into  the  fringes  of  its  essentially  middle- 
class  realm.  "We're  not  a  social-work  agen- 
cy," he  observes. 

He  counts  as  a  significant  plus  the  20  or 
more  white  families  brought  In  directly  by 
Neighbors.  He  thinks  other  community 
groups  are  "coming  around — distrust  Is  dis- 
appearing." 

Caplan  would  like  District  and  Federal  of- 
ficials to  practice  what  they  preach  by  mov- 
ing Into  an  integrated  neighborhood.  He 
wants  all  aspects  of  discrimination  removed : 
"Tou  touch  everything." 

Most  Importantly,  he  and  Mrs.  Ware  be- 
lieve that  Negroes  must  have  as  wide  a  choice 
In  the  whole  area's  housing  market  as  do 
whites,  so  that  Negroes  will  not  funnel  out 
of  one  ghetto  Into  another. 

Neighbor.s,  Inc.,  Art   and  Book  Festival 
Dr    Robert  C.  Good,  president,  Mrs.  Lewis 
Atkinson.    Mr.    Samuel    Halperln,    Mrs.    Don 
Blalman,  festival  chairmen. 

festival  sponsors 
The  Honorable  Chester  Bowles. 
The  Honorable  Angler  Blddle  Duke. 
The  Honorable  Ernest  Oruenlng. 
The  Honorable  Philip  A.  Hart. 
The  Honorable  Kenneth   O.   Holum. 
The  Honorable  Charles  A.  Horsky. 
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The  Honorable  Jacob  K.  Javlts. 

The  Honorable  Marjorle  Lawson. 

Dr.  James  M.  Nabrlt,  Jr. 

The    Honorable   Esther  Peterson. 

Mr.  Frank  Reeves. 

Dr.  David  Z.  Robinson. 

The  Honorable  Carl  Rowan. 

The   Honorable  William  Fltts  Ryan. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Turner. 

Dr.  Marjorle  Webster. 

The  Honorable  Lee  C.  White. 

The  Honorable  G.  Mennen  Williams. 

Mr.  Theodore  Blkel. 

The  Honorable  John  B.  Duncan. 

Rev.  Duncan  Howlett. 

Dr.  Mordecal  Johnson. 

The  Honorable  Adlal  Stevengon. 

The  Honorable  Walter  Tobrmer. 

Mr.  Sterling  Tucker. 


AN  ACT   OF   LIBERAL   STATESMAN- 
SHIP 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Members  of  this  body  know,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  on  Me- 
morial Day  delivered  a  distinguished  ad- 
dress at  Grettysburg.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  these  memorable  remarks  has 
again  shown  his  leadership  by  his  timely 
and  eloquent  emphasis  on  the  urgent 
need  of  our  times,  truly  equal  justice  for 
our  Negro  citizens. 

His  act  of  liberal  statesmanship  has 
evoked  wide  and  deserved  acknowledg- 
ment. In  my  own  State  the  editors  of 
the  Boston  Globe,  in  recognition  of  the 
Vice  President's  remarks  printed  them 
in  full,  and  in  an  editorial  expressed 
special  appreciation  of  his  unique  con- 
tribution to  our  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  these 
thoughts  should  be  preserved  in  the 
permanent  Record  of  this  body.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial 
and  the  Vice  President's  address  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Happt  Vice  PaEsmENT 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Is  no  ordinary  Vice 
President.  He  showed  this  at  Gettysburg  on 
Memorial  Day  when  he  urged  racial  coopera- 
tion because  "In  this  hour,  It  Is  not  oxir  re- 
spective races  which  are  at  stake.  It  Is  our 
Nation." 

Moreover,  the  Vice  President  Is  described  as 
a  happy  one,  content  with  his  Job,  holding 
several  top  administrative  assignments  and 
taking  part  regularly  In  executive  depart- 
ment policymaking.  No  Throttlebottom, 
he. 

In  this  he  Is  perhaps  more  active  than  even 
his  predecessor,  Richard  Nlxon.  Others  be- 
fore them  have  been  less  happy,  for  they 
merely  presided  over  the  Senate;  Calvin 
Coolldge,  under  Harding,  was  no  blithe  spirit, 
nor  did  his  own  Vice  President,  Charles  O. 
Dawes,  really  enjoy  the  job.  Perhaps  today 
the  Job  has  grown  with  the  man. 

The  Nation:   Above  Negro  and  White 
(By  Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson) 

On  this  hallowed  ground,  heroic  deeds 
were  performed  and  eloquent  words  were 
spoken  a  century  ago. 

We,  the  living,  have  not  forgotten — and  the 
world  will  never  forget — the  deeds  or  the 
words  of  Gettysburg. 

We  honor  them  now  as  we  join  on  this 
Memorial  Day  of  1963  In  a  prayer  for  perma- 
nent peace  of  the  world  and  fulfillment  of 
our  hopes  for  universal  freedom  and  justice. 

We  are  called  to  honor  our  own  words  of 
reverent  jvayer  with  resolution  In  the  deeds 


we  must  i>erform  to  preserve  peace  and  the 
hope  of  freedom.  We  keep  a  vigil  of  peace 
around  the  world. 

As  we  maintain  the  vigil  of  peace,  we  must 
remember  that  justice  Is  a  vigil,  too — a  vlgU 
we  must  keep  In  our  own  streets  and  schools 
and  among  the  lives  of  all  our  people — so 
that  those  who  died  here  on  their  native 
soil  shall  not  have  died  in  vain. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  the  slave  was  freed. 
One   hundred    years   later,    the    Negro   re- 
mains In  bondage  to  the  color  of  his  skin. 
The  Negro  today  asks  Justice. 
We  do  not  answer  him — we  do  not  answer 
those   who  He  beneath  this  soil — when  we 
reply  to  the  Negro  by  asking,  "patience." 

It  Is  empty  to  plead  that  the  solution 
to  the  dilemmas  of  the  present  rests  on  the 
bands  of  the  clock. 

The  solution  Is  In  our  hands.  Unless  we 
are  willing  to  yield  up  our  destiny  of  great- 
ness among  the  civilizations  of  history, 
Americans — white  and  Negro  together — must 
be  about  the  business  of  resolving  the 
chaUenge  which  confronts  us  now. 

Our  Nation  found  Its  soul  In  honor  on  these 
fields  of  Gettysburg  100  years  ago.  We  must 
not  lose  that  soul  In  dishonor  now  on  the 
fields  of  hate. 

To  ask  for  patience  from  the  Negro  Is  to 
ask  him  to  give  more  of  what  he  has  already 
given  enough. 

But  to  fall  to  ask  of  him — and  of  aU 
Americans— perseverance  within  the  proc- 
esses of  a  free  and  responsible  society  would 
be  to  fall  to  ask  what  the  national  interest 
requires  of  all  Its  citizens. 

The  law  cannot  save  those  who  deny  It 
but  neither  can  the  law  serve  any  who  do  not 
use  It. 

The  history  of  injustice  and  Inequality  is 
a  history  of  disuse  of  the  law. 

Law  has  not  failed — and  Is  not  failing.  We 
as  a  nation  have  faUed  ourselves  by  not 
trusting  the  law  and  by  not  using  the  law 
to  gain  sooner  the  ends  of  justice  which  law 
alone  serves. 

If  the  white  overestimates  what  he  has 
done  for  the  Negro  without  the  law,  the 
Negro  may  underestimate  what  he  is  doing 
and  can  do  for  himself  with  the  law. 

If  it  la  empty  to  ask  Negro  or  white  for  pa- 
tience. It  is  not  empty — It  Is  merely  honest 

to   ask    perserverance. 

Men  may  build  barricades — and  others 
may  hurl  themselves  against  those  barrl- 
c«lee — but  what  would  happen  at  the  barri- 
cades would  yield  no  answers.  The  answers 
wlU  only  be  wrought  by  our  perseverance 
together.  It  is  deceit  to  promise  more  as  It 
would  be  cowardice  to  demand  less. 

In  this  hour.  It  Is  not  our  respective  races 
which  are  at  stake — it  is  our  Nation. 

Let  those  who  care  for  their  country  come 
forward.  North  and  South,  white  and  Negro, 
to  lead  the  way  through  this  moment  of 
challenge  and  decision. 
The  Negro  says,  "now";  others  say,  "never." 
The  voice  of  responsible  Americans — the 
voice  of  those  who  died  here  and  the  great 
man  who  spoke  here — their  voices  say,  "to- 
gether."   There   Is    no  other    way. 

Until  Justice  Is  blind  to  color,  untU  edu- 
cation Is  unaware  of  race,  until  opportunity 
Is  unconcerned  with  the  color  of  men's 
skins,  emancipation  will  be  a  proclamation 
but  not  a  fact. 

To  the  extent  that  the  proclamation  of 
emancipation  Is  not  fulfilled  in  fact,  to  that 
extent  we  shall  have  fallen  short  of  assuring 
freedom  to  the  free. 


THE    17TH    ANNIVERSARY    OP   THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  ITALY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  marks  the  17th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  Republic  of  Italy. 

On  June  2, 1946,  after  suffering  for  two 
decades  under  a  Fascist  dictatorship  and 
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after  bearing  the  ravages  of  war  through- 
out their  historic  land,  the  people  of 
Italy  formed  their  Republic.  They  made 
their  choice  freely  by  an  orderly  demo- 
cratic referendum,  and  their  democratic 
government  endures  today. 

We  can  be  proud  that  the  statesman- 
ship of  our  Government  was  instru- 
mental in  assisting  the  citizens  of  Italy 
to  form  their  government  and  fulfill  their 
aspirations.  But  it  was  the  character  and 
resolution  of  the  Italian  people  and  the 
strength  of  their  leadership  which  ulti- 
mately achieved  the  progress  bemg  made 
in  Italy. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  Italy 
and  witness  the  achievements  that  are 
being  made.  Italy's  rate  of  growth  has 
been  higher  than  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  Common  Market.  In  1962.  its 
national  income  increased  by  about  6 
percent  over  the  previous  year,  well  up 
to  the  yearly  goal  set  10  years  ago. 
Moreover,  along  with  this  growth,  the 
pattern  of  the  Italian  economy  is  being 
changed,  from  a  predominantly  agricul- 
tural economy  to  a  more  industrialized 
one  with  greater  production  of  capital 
goods.  This  economic  miracle  has  been 
accomplished  against  the  constant  re- 
sistance of  the  Communists,  through 
strikes  and  violence. 

This  progress  has  been  remarkable,  but 
It  has  not  been  surprising.  History  has 
repeatedly  evidenced  the  strength  of  pur- 
pose, the  quality,  and  the  genius  of  the 
Italians.  Their  contribution  to  the  cul- 
ture, the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  Industry 
and  the  agriculture  of  nearly  every  coun- 
try in  the  world— the  Old  World  and  the 
New  World  as  well— is  Immeasurable. 

As  we  celebrate  this  anniversary,  we 
recognize  these  accomplishments,  and  we 
reaffirm  the  bonds  of  friendship,  respect, 
loyalty,  and  purpose  which  Americans 
share  with  the  men  and  women  of  Italy, 
and  with  their  Republic  which  stands  as 
a  vital  ally  against  totalitarian  com- 
munism. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  the  Republic  of 
Italy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not. 
morning  business  is  closed. 
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OUR  INSTITUTIONS  ARE  NOT 
UNGUARDED 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
an  organized  effort  is  now  underway 
which,  if  successful,  wiD  undermine  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
might  possibly  destroy  our  federal  sys- 
tem of  government. 

Since  the  1954  desegregation  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  certain  elements  In  our  society 
have  continually  attacked  the  Court  and 
Its  individual  members  in  an  attempt  to 
undermine  public  confidence  in  this  great 
institution.  For  the  most  part,  these 
attacks  have  been  the  work  of  scattered 
lunatic  rlghtwing  fringe  organizations 
and  have  been  ineffective. 

However,  today  the  antlcourt  forces 
have  adopted  a  different  strategy  and 
are  mounting  another  attack  through 
three  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  They  are 
using  an  amendment  process  provided  in 


the  Constitution  but  never  successfully 
invoked.  This  Is  for  the  legislatures  of 
two-thirds  of  the  States  to  petition  Con- 
gress to  call  a  national  constitutional 
convention. 

It  is  amazing  that  the  three  constitu- 
tional amendments  now  being  circulated 
through  State  legislatures  and  being  con- 
sidered In  the  General  Assembly  of 
Ohio — I  repeat.  It  is  amazing  and  star- 
tling that  these  proposals,  which  in  effect 
would  repeal  the  20th  century,  would  ig- 
nore the  results  of  the  Civil  War  fought 
100  years  ago,  and  would  turn  back  the 
United  States  and  give  us  yesterday,  are 
being  seriously  considered  by  anyone. 
I  know  the  old  days  were  good.  They 
were  simple  and  relaxed.  However,  we 
live  in  a  new  era.  a  space  age  of  change, 
challenge,   and   exploration. 

One  proposed  amendment  would  give 
State  legislatures,  if  enough  of  them 
combined,  power  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  without  the 
participation  of  the  Congress.  Were  it  to 
be  adopted,  an  estimated  15  percent  of 
the  population  could  change  the  funda- 
mental law.  Fancy  that.  Such  a  pro- 
posed amendment  Is  absolutely  unnec- 
essary. Of  course.  It  is  an  evil  proposal. 
The  citizens  of  every  State  have  a 
very  easy  remedy.  If  they  do  not  like 
the  actions  of  any  of  their  Congressmen, 
they  may  elect  new  Congressmen.  If 
they  do  not  like  their  Senator,  they  have 
the  same   remedy  available. 

As  was  stated  earlier  today  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse  I,  Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  made  one  of  the  truly  great 
speeches  of  this  generation  at  Gettys- 
burg on  Memorial  Day. 

However  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Civil  War  was  fought  and  decided  a 
hundred  years  ago.  there  are  today  luna- 
tic rlghtwing  frlngers  in  the  North  as 
well  as  racists  in  other  sections  of  our 
country  who  now  sponsor  the  second 
reactionary  proposal,  which  would  nul- 
lify the  recent  US.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion requiring  reapportionment  of  State 
legislatures  to  end  rural  domination. 
That  was  an  important  and  high-minded 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Then  there  is  the  unthinkable  reac- 
tionary proposal  to  set  up  a  super  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Chief  Justices  of 
each  State — a  court  embodying  50  chief 
Justices  of  50  States,  as  If  any  such  court 
could  seriously  deliberate  and  act.  Some 
racists  or  lunatic  rlghtwing  fringcrs 
must  have  thought  this  one  up.  They 
want  to  give  this  so-called  super  court 
the  power  to  overrule  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Talk  about  court  packing  This  pro- 
posal would  create  a  third  national  leg- 
islative body  It  would  make  a  lawyer's 
paradise,  because  it  would  present  an 
eternal  state  of  chaos  and  confusion  as 
to  what  Is  the  law  of  the  land. 

Now  the  fantastic  fact  is  that  12  States 
have  already  acted  favorably  on  at  least 
one  of  these  proposed  amendments.  In 
Ohio  two  pending  resolutions  have  been 
receiving  substantial  backing  from  the 
ultra  conservatives,  and  the  John  Birch 
Society  and  other  lunatic  fringe  orga- 
nizations, who  probably  have  not  even 
read  the  proposals  but  Jump  to  support 


them — and  call  themselves  "loyal  Amer- 
icans" In  doing  so. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view  these  three 
proposals  represent  the  first  step  toward 
the  destruction  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, our  American  way  of  life  and  the 
end  of  our  democracy  as  Americans  have 
known  it  for  more  than  170  years,  it 
would  take  us  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  It  would 
more  than  repeal  the  20th  century. 

The  cause  of  States  rights  would  be 
much  better  served  if  those  extremists 
who  are  pushing  these  radical  proposals 
would  devote  their  time  and  efforts  to 
fulfilling  the  guarantees  presently  in  the 
Constitution. 

They  claim  to  be  conservatives,  but 
they  dishonor  that  appellation.  They 
are  not  acting  to  conserve  the  American 
way  of  life  and  the  traditions  that  form 
the  foundation  of  our  country.  These 
proposals  aim.  not  at  the  preservation 
or  conservation  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  at  the  subversion  of  the  bal- 
ance of  Federal -State  relations  which 
has  enabled  us  throughout  our  history 
to  escape  the  evils  of  despotism  and  to- 
talitarianism. They  stand  opposed  to 
the  cardinal  principle  of  our  democracy— 
that  we  are  a  united  nation,  having  a 
unified  interest  In  the  maintenance  of 
our  Federal  Constitution,  and  expressing 
that  interest  through  national  delibera- 
tions and  decisions  and  through  our  na- 
tional Constitution.  That  principle  is 
being  ignored  by  the  promoters  of  these 
un.sound  proposed  amendments. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  proposed 
amendments  have  already  been  approved 
by  the  legislatures  of  as  many  as  13 
States.  Until  recently  this  has  been  done 
quietly  and  with  little  publicity.  There 
WEts  so  little  public  debate  on  this  great 
issue  that  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  was  compelled  to  speak  out  and 
warn  the  Nation  of  the  impending 
disaster. 

I  pay  tribute  to  him  for  his  rebuke  of 
the  leaders  of  tlie  American  legal  profes- 
sion for  their  failure  to  stand  up  for  a 
way  of  life  of  which  they  are  supposed 
to  be  leaders. 

There  was  so  little  public  debate  on 
this  great  Issue  that.  In  speaking  before 
the  American  Law  Institute,  our  great 
Chief  Justice  urged  lawyers  to  show  more 
concern  over  guarding  our  precious  in- 
stitutions He  warned  that  "without  the 
guidance  or  even  the  concern  of  the 
legal  fraternity  our  institutions  are  left 
unguarded.  ' 

Tlie  legal  profession — and  I  speak  as 
one  who  has  been  In  the  past  the  presi- 
dent of  two  bar  associations  In  Cuyahoga 
County.  Ohio,  where  I  live — has  the  re- 
-sponsibillty  of  explaining  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  dangers  of  these  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Constitution 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  legal  profession— 
and  I  say  "amen"  to  the  statement  of  our 
great  Chief  Justice— should  naturally 
take  leadership  in  opposing  the  adoption 
of  these  proposals  by  the  various  State 
legislatures. 

Likewise,  the  newspapers  of  our  Nation 
have  a  similar  responsibility.  In  this  re- 
gard I  express  my  high  regard  and  re- 
spect for  one  of  the  great  newspapers  of 
our  Nation,  the  Toledo  Blade,  and  Its 
publisher.  Paul  Block.  Jr..  for  the  lead- 
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ershlp    they    have    taken    In    keeping 
Americans  aware  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Once  again  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  Is  moved  to  compliment  and 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
his  courage,  his  insight,  his  foresight, 
and  his  statesmanship  when  he,  once 
again,  rises  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
warn  the  American  people  about  a  great 
Issue  that  concerns  them  in  regard  to 
which  they  are  doing  so  little,  because 
the  people,  too,  are  suffering  from  apathy 
in  the  whole  matter  of  citizen  states- 
manship. 

It  is  well  that  the  Senator  is  making 
these  comments  this  afternoon.  It  so 
happens  that  I  am  in  the  midst  of  a  re- 
search project  dealing  with  these  three 
proposed  amendments.  I  hope  to  have 
it  finished  within  the  next  2  or  3  weeks, 
preparatory  to  presenting  a  rather 
lengthy,  detailed  research  study  on  the 
evil  effects  of  each  one  of  the  amend- 
ments, should  the  impossible  come  to 
pass,  namely,  that  the  American  people 
will  sleep  long  enough  to  permit  the 
amendments  to  become  the  law  of  the 
land. 

I  cannot  Imagine  such  a  Rip  Van 
Winkle  act  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people,  but  the  alarm  bells  need  to  be 
sounded,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  doing  a  magnificent  job  today  in  ring- 
ing them. 

He  is  quite  Justified  In  making  his  plea 
to  the  legal  profession,  of  which  he  and 
I  happen  to  be  members.  The  legal  pro- 
fession has  a  particular  responsibility, 
in  a  field  such  as  this,  to  warn  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  setting  forth  the  facts  as 
to  what  would  be  the  results  of  the  adop- 
tion of  any  one  of  these  amend.ments.  I 
join  him  in  his  high  praise  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  speak- 
ing before  the  American  Law  Institute 
and  for  his  plea  to  the  bar  as.sociations 
of  this  country  that  they  give  some 
attention  to  the  very  serious  danger  that 
is  rising  that  may  plague  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  government  in  the  United  States. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  quite  right. 
The  adoption  of  any  one  of  these  amend- 
ments would  change  our  form  of  govern- 
ment in  many  ways.  We  mu^t  not  let 
the  ultrarractlonaries.  which  have  so 
many  characteristics  of  the  Fascist  mind, 
prevail  in  this  matter. 

I  am  al.so  glad  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  paying  his  compliments  to  the  Toledo 
Blade,  for  I  am  familiar,  as  a  result  of 
my  re.search  on  this  subject,  with  the 
Journalistic  leadership  of  the  Toledo 
Blade.  There  have  been  some  other 
newspapers  which  have  shown  it — for 
example,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and 
the  New  York  Times — but  there  are  few 
in  number  in  the  field  of  Journalism  that 
have  taken  up  the  cudgels  In  support  of 
our  form  of  government,  because  that  is 
what  is  at  is.^ue  in  connection  with  these 
three  amendments. 

I  join  the  Senator  in  complimenting 
and  congratulating  the  Toledo  Blade  for 
Its  Journalistic  statesmanship  In  this 
field. 
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I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  every  edi- 
tor in  this  country  who  has  had  the  cour- 
age to  stand  up  and  be  coimted  against 
one  of  the  most  subtle,  invidious,  and 
dangerous  propaganda  drives  that  the 
American  people  have  been  subjected  to 
In  recent  times— the  drive  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  been  talking  about  on 
the  part  of  ultraconservatlve  forces  that 
believe  the  time  has  come  when  they 
may  slip  through  these  amendments 
while  the  American  people  are  In  a  deep 
Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep,  which  would  be 
so  costly  to  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  express  my  gratitude  to  the  great 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  I 
feel  somewhat  more  firm  in  my  view,  and 
am  reinforced  in  the  justice  of  this 
cause,  when  I  know  I  have  his  whole- 
hearted, fervent  support  and  endorse- 
ment of  what  I  have  been  saying.  I  shall 
be  on  the  Job,  and  shall  listen  with  in- 
terest to  the  great  statement  I  know  he 
will  make  after  he  has  completed  his 
research  on  this  subject. 

Also,  I  am  thankful  to  him  for  his 
comments  regarding  the  Toledo  Blade,  a 
truly  great  newspaper,  and  its  great  pub- 
lisher, Paul  Block,  Jr.  It  is  a  fact,  as 
the  Senator  has  said,  that  many  of  us 
perhaps  have  been  emulating  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  As  we  know  from  our  school- 
days, Rip  Van  Winkle  went  to  sleep  at  the 
time  King  George  was  the  ruler  of  the 
Colonies.  He  awakened  in  a  new  coun- 
try, at  a  time  when  George  Washington 
was  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
had  slept  through  the  entire  Revolution. 
As  the  great  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
said,  God  help  the  American  people  if 
they  sleep  through  this  period. 

Mr.  President,  long  before  the  situa- 
tion came  to  the  attention  of  most  Amer- 
icans. Paul  Block.  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  and  the  Toledo  Blade  were 
fully  and  continually  discussing  and 
warning  of  the  danger  inherent  in 
these  so-called  States  rights  amend- 
ments. If  they  are  to  be  prevented  from 
being  enacted  into  law,  it  will  be  In  great 
part  due  to  the  intelligence  and  alertness 
of  Americans  such  as  Paul  Block,  Jr., 
and  newspapers  such  as  the  Toledo 
Blade. 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  Monday, 
June  3,  1963,  there  appeared  a  full  page 
advertisement  by  the  Toledo  Blade  which 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all 
citizens.  It  Is  captioned  "Our  Institu- 
tions Are  Not  Unguarded."  Without 
knowing  the  facts.  I  daresay  that  Paul 
Block.  Jr.,  obligated  himself  to  pay  as 
much  as  $3,000  for  the  Insertion  of  the 
advertisement  In  the  Washington  Post. 
I  understand  it  was  also  printed  In  the 
New  York  Times.  He  was  not  content 
with  keeping  the  readers  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  adequately  Informed  on  this  great 
issue,  but  took  the  leadership  and  as- 
sumed the  added  responsibility  of  help- 
ing to  bring  this  issue  to  the  attention 
of  all  Americans. 

I  commend  the  statement  of  the 
Toledo  Blade  to  my  colleagues  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
Its  entirety  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
OuB  iNamroTiONs  Arx  Not  Uncttakocd 
Queetlon:  "If  lawyers  are  not  to  be  the 
watchmen  for  the  ConsUtutlon.  on  whom  are 
we  to  rely?"  (Earl  Warren.  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States.) 

In  an  address  to  the  American  Law  Insti- 
tute on  May  22.  1963.  Chief  JusUce  Warren 
took  the  Nation's  lawyers  to  task.  He  criti- 
cized their  apparent  lack  of  concern  over 
efforts  to  amend  the  U.S.  Constitution  to 
curb  the  powers  of  the  judicial  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Stating  that  "very  little  public  mention 
has  been  made  of  them."  the  Chief  Justice 
warned  that  "without  the  guidance  or  even 
the  concern  of  the  legal  fraternity  •  •  •  our 
Institutions  are  left  unguarded." 

While  lawyers  unquestionably  do  have  a 
responsibility  of  leadership  In  efforts  to  pre- 
serve the  Constitution,  are  they  the  sole 
guardians? 

As  active  participants  In  one  of  the  founda- 
tion rocks  of  constitutional  freedom,  the 
newspapers  of  Ohio — Including  the  Blade  In 
Toledo — have.  In  the  natural  course  of  their 
function,  fully  and  continuously  discussed 
these  so-called  States  rights  amendments. 
So.  too.  have  a  great  many  leading  news- 
papers throughout  the  country. 

For  example,  on  December  5,  1962.  a  day 
before  the  delegates  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  States  endorsed  these  amendments, 
the  Blade  published  an  editorial  criticizing 
them  and  charging  that  they  would  be  a  dis- 
service to  State  government  lUelf .  Tike  Blade 
sent  its  specialist  In  State  affairs  from  Co- 
lumbus to  Chicago  to  cover  that  meeting  and 
reported  its  proceedings  at  length. 

Actually,  as  far  back  as  February  1962.  the 
Blade  sent  that  same  correspondent  to  Nash- 
ville. Tenn.,  to  provide  background  Informa- 
tion on  the  case  that  led  up  to  this  nation- 
wide controversy.  That  was  a  month  before 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  sanctioned  Federal 
Intervention  In  reapportionment. 

Opposition  to  that  decUlon  set  off  the  con- 
troversial amendment  proposals.  But  readers 
of  the  Blade  were  prepared  for  what  de- 
veloped by  the  Blade's  Washington  bureau 
chief.  George  Jenks.  whose  background  artl- 
cles  In  1961  explained  the  national  slgnlfl- 
cance  of  all  of  those  related  Issues. 

After  the  Chicago  meeting  brought  mat- 
ters to  a  head  last  December,  the  Blade  edl- 
torlally  supported  efforts  by  State  Senate 
Minority  Leader  Frank  King  to  kill  the  pro- 
posed amendments  In  the  Ohio  General 
Assembly.  Subsequent  editorials  con- 
demned the  resurrection  of  one  of  those 
amendments  and  commended  the  forthright 
stand  against  them  by  MictUgan's  Governor 
Romney. 

On  the  front  page  of  Its  Sunday  editorial 
section  1  week  ago  yesterday,  the  Blade  ran 
a  story  by  Mr.  Jenks  on  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren's contention  that  there  was  an  absence 
of  national  debate  over  the  issues,  along 
with  the  text  of  his  remarks. 

Throughout  this  period,  the  Blade  gave 
its  readers  full  news  coverage  as  the  con- 
troversy developed.  But  it  was  not  alone; 
BO  did  every  other  major  newspaper  In  Ohio. 
It  was  well  they  did. 

For  recently,  a  concerted  effort  was  begun 
to  p\i6h  through  one  of  the  amendments  In 
Ohio.  It  was  an  attempt  to  crack  the  solid 
front  against  the  amendments  among  North- 
em  Industrial  States  by  concentrating  on 
a  renewed  legislative  drive  here. 

Ohio's  large  newspapers  are  an  independ- 
ent lot.  They  never  act  in  concert.  Rarely 
are  they  all  In  agreement  on  major  issues 
or  the  amount  of  attention  they  give  to 
them. 

But  in  this  Instance,  it  is  amazing  and 
aignlflcant  to  And  In  a  study  of  the  large 
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cities  In  Ohio  that  Qewspap«r8  of  such  nor- 
mally divergent  vlewpolnta  a«  the  Plain 
Dealer  and  the  Press  In  Cleveland,  the  En- 
oulrer  and  the  Post-Times  Star  In  Cincinnati, 
the  AJtron  Beacon -Journal,  the  Oally  News 
and  Journal-Herald  In  Dayton,  the  Youngs- 
town  Vindicator,  the  Canton  Repository  and. 
of  course,  the  B:ade.  sounded  Individual 
alarms  with  extra  Intensity. 

So  up  to  now.  despite  substantial  national 
and  State  pressures,  efforts  behind  the 
scenes  to  ram  one  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments through  the  Ohio  Senate  have  been 
halted. 

You  asked.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  upon  whom 
can  the  Nation  rely  Upon  the  newspapers 
of  America. 

Answer:  "The  Nation's  newspapers,  among 
them,  the  Blade.  Toledo.  Ohio,  one  of 
America's  great  newspapers." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President, 
these  amendments,  as  I  have  said  are 
at  this  moment  pending  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Ohio  and  before  the 
legislatures  of  many  other  States.  The 
attempt  to  nullify  the  U  S.  Supreme 
Court  reapportionment  decision  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  have  been  approved  by  the 
State  government  committee  of  the  Ohio 
State  Senate.  It  is  a  committee  in  which 
reactionary  legislators  in  my  State  seem 
to  be  in  the  majority.  It  is  significant 
that  most  of  the  major  newspapers  of 
Ohio,  many  of  them  with  widely  diver- 
gent views  on  the  public  questions  of 
the  day.  h«ve  edUorlally  spoken  out.  as 
has  the  Toledo  Blade,  strongly  against 
the  proposed  amendments. 

At  a  later  date,  when  some  further 
research  that  I  am  making  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  completed.  I  expect  to 
speak  further  on  the  subject  and  sub- 
mit for  publication  in  the  Record  in  con- 
nection with  my  remarks  other  editorial 
comment  from  Ohio  newspapers. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  of  our  Nation 
showed  great  wisdom  in  providing 
against  easy  alteration  of  our  Federal 
Constitution.  None  of  the  proposed 
amendments  has  obtained  anywhere 
near  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  States,  which  is  re- 
quired for  their  consideration  before  a 
Constitutional  Convention.  I  believe 
that  we  can  safely  predict  that  ultimate- 
ly they  will  find  their  way  into  the  same 
rubbi.sh  heap  of  all  rejected  attacks  on 
the  Supreme  Court.  Including  the  pro- 
posals to  impeach  the  Chief  Justice  and 
other  members  of  the  Court.  However, 
we  must  be  alert;  the  newspapers  of 
this  country  must  be  alert;  and  the 
lawyers  of  this  Nation,  and  their  bar  as- 
sociations, must  be  alert,  and  see  to  it 
that  these  attacks  are  rejected.  In  the 
same  way  that  the  stupid,  half-baked 
proposals  to  impeach  our  great  Chief 
Justice  have  been  rejected.  Daily,  let- 
ters come  to  me  from  misguided  and  ill- 
informed  citizens  of  my  State  urging  the 
impeachment  of  Earl  Warren,  a  great, 
patriotic,  and  loyal  American,  one  of  the 
great  men  of  our  time,  a  man  who  was 
the  vice  presidential  candidate  of  his 
party,  and  an  outstanding  Jurist. 

The  only  way  to  make  certain  that 
these  proposals  will  be  defeated,  dis- 
f  r^rded  and  fully  rejected  is  to  follow  the 
leadership  of  newspapers  of  our  coun- 
try such  as  the  Toledo  Blade,  and  for  all 
Ameruans  to  show  strong  concern  lest 


we  permit  our  democracy  and  our  way  of 
life  to  be  damaged  by  these  lunatic  right- 
wing  extremists. 


June  4 


DENIAL  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS  IN  SEG- 
REGATED STATE  OR  LOCAL  AC- 
TTVTTIES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
require  that  all  State  or  local  programs 
supported  with  Federal  funds  shall  be 
administered  and  executed  without  re- 
gard to  the  race  or  color  of  the  partici- 
pants or  beneficiaries.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  and  that  it 
remain  at  the  desk  for  7  days  for  the 
signatures  of  other  Senators  who  may 
wish  to  join  with  me  m  cosponsoring  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and  without  objection,  the  bill 
Will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested. 

•  See  exhibit  1  ) 

The  bill  (S.  1665)  to  require  that  all 
State  or  local  programs  supported  with 
Federal  funds  shall  be  administered  and 
executed  without  regard  to  the  race  or 
color  of  the  participants  and  benefici- 
aries, introduced  by  Mr.  Morse,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  t  tie.  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  I 
am  now  introducing  would  require  all 
Federal  agencies  administering  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  to  States  or  local 
communities  to  assure  that  none  of  the 
Federal  money  Is  used  in  segregated 
State  or  local  activities.  The  bill  can  be 
described  as  a  Powell  amendment  of  gen- 
eral application  to  all  grants-in-aid.  or 
any  other  kind  of  Federal  assistance. 

State-supported  segregation  is  illegal, 
and  has  been  so  for  9  years.  The  Federal 
Government  must  no  longer  be  a  party  to 
this  illegahty.  This  is  quite  different 
from  terminating  all  Federal  aid  as  a 
penalty  to  Southern  States,  whether  it 
involves  discriminatory  programs  or  not. 
My  bill  would  require  only  that  all  Fed- 
eral money  be  spent  in  accordance  with 
the  due  process  and  equal  protection 
clauses  of  the  Constitution,  as  defined  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Of  the  three  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Congress  has  done  the  least 
to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  in  its  application 
to  colored  Americans.  As  I  said  earlier 
this  afternoon,  in  my  opinion  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  has  never 
been  delivered  to  the  colored  people  of 
America.  It  has  been  kept  locked  up  by 
the  white  people  of  America — kept  locked 
up  by  way  of  a  denial  of  constitutional 
rights  to  the  colored  people.  The  time  is 
long  overdue  for  delivery  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  the  colored  people  of  our  coun- 
try. It  cannot  be  delivered  fully  unle.ss 
Congress  does  so  by  a  legislative  deliv- 
erance. It  is  necessary  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  implement  the  Constitution,  so 
far  as  making  its  rights  and  privileges 
available  to  the  colored  people  of  Amer- 
ica is  concerned. 

This  Is  the  first  of  a  series  of  civil 
rights  bills  that  I  shall  introduce,  if  it 


becomes  necessary  to  Introduce  more  in 
the  weeks  ahead,  because  I  agree  with 
the  remarks  made  earlier  thus  afternoon 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr 
Javits)  that  this  session  of  Congress  u 
the  session  of  reckoning  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  ci\ii 
rights.  In  my  opinion,  time  has  run  out 
on  the  American  people  with  respect  to 
the  nondellverance  of  the  Constitution 
to  the  colored  people  of  the  country. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation  ij 
more  than  100  years  old.  The  14th 
amendment,  giving  full  citizen.ship  to 
former  slaves,  is  now  95  years  old.  The 
colored  citizen  is  asking  In  tones  that  no 
longer  can  be  ignored  that  he  be  ac- 
corded all  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

I  want  Congro.'^s  to  face  this  Lssue  on 
its  merits,  and  to  stop  using  the  non- 
segregation  rider  as  a  political  weapon 
against  general  aid  legislation.  I  have 
opposed  the  so-called  Powell  amendment 
rider,  as  it  has  been  offered  to  bill  after 
bill.  I  shall  continue  to  oppose  it  on  that 
basis  because  in  my  opinion,  it  fails  to 
meet  the  i.s.sue  on  its  merits. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  broad  bill, 
ono  which  would  simply  lay  down  as  the 
law  of  the  land  that  Federal  funds  may 
not  be  expended  Illegally  in  connection 
with  any  program.  In  my  judgment,  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  under  any 
Federal  aid  program,  which  is  adminis- 
tered on  a  segregated  basis,  is  a  violation 
of  constitutional  rights  and  must  be 
brought  to  an  end. 

My  bill  would  not  penalize  Southern 
States  that  continue  Illegal  segregation 
by  cutting  off  Federal  aid  that  may  be 
unrelated  to  segregation  or  discrimina- 
tion. It  does  require  that  where  Federal 
money  supports  any  State  or  local  pro- 
gram, that  program  with  Its  benefits  and 
Its  facilities  may  be  available  equally  to 
all  citizens  without  regard  to  their  race 
or  color.  It  merely  requires  that  all 
Federal  money  used  to  aid  State  and 
local  community  programs  be  spent  in 
accord  with  the  Constitution. 

The  measure  would  apply  not  onlv  to 
the  mental  health  activities,  to  which  a 
rider  was  offered  last  week,  nor  only  to 
schools,  which  are  the  subject  of  a  rider 
in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives.  It 
would  apply  to  every  program  of  Federal 
aid  to  the  States  on  their  subdivisions  In 
the  planning,  surveying,  construction, 
support,  or  administration  of  facilities  or 
services 

But  whether  Congress  acts  on  the  bUI 
or  not.  the  executive  branch  also  has  a 
responsibility  in  this  field.  I  find  It  hard 
to  believe  that  the  administrators  of 
these  programs  have  no  choice  but  to 
continue  extending  Federal  aid  to  illegal 
activities  merely  because  Congress  falls 
in  its  duty  to  enact  a  directive  concern- 
ing them. 

Congress  and  the  administration  will 
continue  temporizing  on  this  Lssue  at 
their  own  grave  peril.  We  cannot  allow 
the  exercl.se  of  cherished  rights  of 
American  citizenship  to  be  determined 
In  the  streets  and  alleys  of  America. 
That  those  rights  are  going  to  be  exer- 
cised can  no  longer  be  denied.  Changes 
will  be  made.  I  do  not  want  those 
changes  to  come  over  dead  bodies.  But 
they  will  come  In  that  way  unless  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  act. 
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Certainly  criticisms  will  be  hurled 
against  this  bill  and  against  it£  autlior. 
But  the  reckoning  Is  at  hand  on  the  issue 
of  civil  right*  in  this  country.  I  know 
it  will  be  said  that  the  bill.  If  It  Is  pressed 
for  action  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  may 
hold  Congress  in  session  for  months.  I 
am  ready  to  stay  In  session  for  months. 
The  Senate  had  better  get  ready  to  stay 
in  session  for  months,  because  as  the 
American  people,  with  increasing  tempo, 
begin  to  understand  the  import  of  the 
great  civil  rights  issue  that  now  faces  the 
country.  I  am  satisfied  that  their  msm- 
date  to  the  elected  officials  of  the  people 
of  the  country— to  Congress — will  be: 
Stay  on  the  job  for  as  many  months  as 
may  be  required  to  deliver  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  the  Negroes 
of  America,  for  they  have  waited  for  that 
delivery  for  many  decades. 

We  shall  have  to  face  what  may  be  a 
momentous  challenge  in  the  Senate  con- 
cerning the  passage  of  necessary  civil 
rights  legislation.  But  I  shall  not  be 
deterred  by  any  argument  that  the 
bringing  up  of  civil  rights  measures 
would  create  a  logjam  of  other  pro- 
posed legislation  that  also  ought  to  be 
passed;  for  we  shall  have  to  face  the 
situation.  We  should  have  faced  It 
sooner.  We  must  not  face  it  later.  We 
must  face  it  now,  I  will  not  be  intimi- 
dated to  the  slightest  degree  by  argu- 
ments of  expediency,  to  the  effect  that  if 
we  fight  on  the  front  of  civil  rights  legis- 
lation, we  may  jam  up  the  legislative 
works  and  delay  for  a  long  time  the  pas- 
sage of  other  needed  legislation.  The 
time  has  come  to  face  that  delay.  I  am 
satisfied  that  a  determined  Senate  can 
break  any  filibuster  that  Is  aimed  at  the 
human  rights  guarantees  provided  by 
this  Repubhc. 

I  am  satisfied  that  if  we  have  the 
courage  to  fight  out  this  issue  legisla- 
tively at  this  session,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country 
will  make  clear  to  the  Senate,  that  they 
support  us  in  that  fight.  I  think  the 
people  of  this  country  would  prefer  to 
have  the  civil  rights  issue  fought  to  a 
finish  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  than 
In  the  streets,  alleys,  and  shops  of  the 
Nation. 

If.  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
Uons  Committee  of  the  Senate,  I  had 
to  name  the  five  most  critical  foreign- 
policy  i.ssues  which  face  our  people  this 
year,  two  of  them  would  be  as  follows- 
The  first  would  be  that  involving  the 
schools  of  our  country.  We  must  stop 
wa.stinp  the  brainpower  of  our  Nation 
by  denying  to  tens  upon  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  young  women  a 
college  education  because  of  their 
economic  inability  to  attend  school  or 
because  you  and  I.  Mr.  President,  and 
the  rest  of  the  180  million  American 
people  have  for  so  long  caused  so  many 
of  our  young  people  to  attend  grade 
schools  and  high  schools  which  are  so 
low  in  their  scholastic  standards  that 
those  who  attend  them  cannot  qualify 
for  college. 

The  second  issue  in  the  group  of  five 
that  I  would  name  as  vital  foreien-policy 
Issues  Is  that  of  civil  rights.  Mr.  Presi- 
aent,  In  international  conference  wc  are 
developing  the  same  reputation  that  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  has  acquired  from 
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its  shocking  treatment  of  Negroes  in  that 

country  and  in  South-West  Africa,  over 
which  the  Union  of  South  Africa  holds 
an  old  League  of  Nations  mandate,  and 
the  same  reputation  that  Portugal  has 
acquired  in  Angola  and  Mozambique. 

During  my  service  in  the  Senate,  I 
have  participated  in  international  con- 
ferences at  which  I  have  had  to  answer 
criticisms  which  were  hurled  at  our  Na- 
tion because  of  the  differences  between 
the  preachments  of  our  representatives 
at  international  conferences  and  our 
practices  at  home.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  our  country  has  been 
found  guilty— and  it  is  giiilty— of  stark, 
rank,  shocking,  inexcusable  hypocrisy  in 
connection  with  its  professings  about 
freedom.  We  have  never  given  to  the 
Negro  in  America  his  rights  of  freedom, 
for  no  person  is  really  free  unless  he  is 
economically  free;  and  the  Negroes  of 
America  are  not  economically  free. 
They  cannot  be  economically  free  so  long 
as  we  continue  the  record  of  economic 
discrimination  against  the  colored  man 
in  America. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  let  the 
labor  leaders  take  note  of  the  comment 
I  have  just  made  in  regard  to  economic 
freedom.  Not  only  is  there  economic  dis- 
crimination by  many  employers  against 
the  Negro,  but  there  is  also  economic 
discrimination  by  many  unions  against 
the  Negro.  That,  too,  must  pass,  for  eco- 
nomic freedom  is  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation of  political  freedom. 

Of  course  the  American  Negro  can 
never  be  free  until  he  is  guaranteed  the 
same  voting  rights  that  the  white  man 
of  America  enjoys.  However,  when  there 
are  established  plans  designed  to  cheat 
the  American  Negro  out  of  his  right  to 
cast  a  ballot,  we  cannot  go  before  any 
international  conference  and  talk  about 
freedom  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  close  my  remarks, 
I  w  ould  have  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
do  a  little  historical  research;  I  would 
have  them  consider  the  time  when  our 
Republic  was  born  and  when  this  great 
parliamentai-y  body  came  into  being  as 
the  representatives  of  a  free  electorate; 
and  I  would  have  my  colleagues  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  the  great  civil  rights 
issue  being  raised  today  is  an  old,  old  one 
in  the  life  of  our  Republic.  Periodically 
it  rises  to  plague  freemen. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  settle  this  issue.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  should  be  settled  legislatively. 
It  should  be  settled  by  the  application  of 
the  rules  of  reason  to  a  complex  and  ad- 
mittedly difficult  problem,  but  neverthe- 
less a  human  rights  problem  involving 
basic  issues  of  morahty.  We  know  on 
which  side  of  the  issue  the  morals  are. 
My  plea  is  that  we  apply  the  rules  of 
reason  to  the  moral  issue,  to  the  legal 
issue,  to  the  political  issue,  to  the  eco- 
nomic issue,  and — yes,  Mr.  President, 
and  above  all — to  the  constitutional  is- 
sue. If  we  do  that,  in  carrying  out  our 
re-sponsibilities  of  trust  and  statesman- 
ship as  Members  of  this  body,  we  shall 
before  the  end  of  this  session  pass  the 
legislation  necessary  to  enable  us — for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  Re- 
public—to deliver  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Negioes  of  America. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONosoN  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  ? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  First.  I  should  like  to 
compliment  the  Senator  from  Oregon  on 
his  statements  on  the  constitutional  mo- 
rality of  our  Nation,  and  especially  on 
his  statements  made  from  the  great  van- 
tage point  of  his  position  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  his  under- 
standing of  the  international  implica- 
tions of  this  civil  rights  struggle  to  our 
Nation  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  have  offered  civil  rights  amendments 
to  various  bills,  including  the  mental 
health  bill.  It  is  my  sincere  conviction 
that  there  is  a  necessary  place  for  such 
amendments  when  we  deal  with  pro- 
grams such  as  the  mental  health  pro- 
gram, when  we  know  that  unless  we  do 
something  about  civil  rights  in  that  con- 
nection, the  programs  will  be  admin- 
istered in  a  discriminatory  way.  I  also 
think  there  is  a  place  for  such  amend- 
ments when  we  deal  by  Indirection  with 
the  financing  of,  for  example,  airports, 
when  the  part  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government  would  not  be  segregated, 
but  the  part  built  around  it  would  be 
segregated. 

So  I  beUeve  there  is  a  proper  place  for 
such  amendments.  However,  I  have  too 
much  respect  for  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, and  I  value  too  highly  his  alliance 
in  this  fight,  to  be  critical  in  that  regard. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  carrying  out  his  basic  prin- 
ciples and  his  fundamental  behefs  by  in- 
troducing generic  legislation. 

I  never  had  any  doubt  as  to  his  atti- 
tude on  this  question.  His  proposal  em- 
bodies It  in  practical  legislative  terms. 
I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  Join  with 
me— I  know  he  will;  I  only  say  that  rhe- 
torically—in expressing  the  belief  that 
the  authority  resides  in  the  President  to 
withhold  Federal  funds,  collected  from 
citizens  without  regard  to  race,  from 
State  programs  which  are  racially  segre- 
gated or  discriminatory.  The  Federal 
funds  could  be  withheld  by  the  various 
departments.  They  should  be  with- 
held. The  introduction  of  generic  leg- 
islation of  the  character  proposed,  ex- 
pressing, as  it  does,  the  deep  conviction 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  certainly 
will  not  diminish  his  own  fight  one 
whit.  A  number  of  us  are  fighting  the 
battle  to  see  that  that  authority  is  exer- 
cised now  in  appropriate  cases. 

As  my  colleague  knows,  even  in  the 
Mississippi  case,  which  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  so  hotly  assailed,  the 
Commission  said  that  the  President 
should  consider  that  possibility  on  a  se- 
lective basis.  Who  could  disagree  with 
that  statement?  It  was  seized  upon  as 
being  an  across-the-board  desire  to  force 
the  State  of  Mississippi.  But  that  was 
the  view  taken  by  the  Commission's 
enemies  and  not  its  friends.  I  know 
the  Senator's  feelings  on  that.  I  know 
the  Senator  will  not  diminish  for  a 
minute  his  efforts  with  a  number  of  us — 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart], 
and  myself  particularly  to  do  our  utmost 
to  see  that,  until  such  time  as  a  generic 
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statute  U  PMsed,  the  President  nonethe- 
less exercises  the  authority  ttwt  we  are 
deeply  eonTlneed  he  has  now  lo  withhold 
funds.  PresldentB  have  doae  so  pre- 
▼loaaly.  for  example,  in  respeet  to  air- 
planes and  In  respect  to  a  hlfhway  scan- 
dal In  Indiana,  where  there  was  a  charge 
of  eotTuptkm.  8\irely  when  the  Consti- 
tution Is  being  violated  by  a  State,  the 
President  has  the  right  to.  and  should, 
wtthhcrid  funds. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  for  his  state- 
ment and  his  contribution.  I  share  the 
point  of  view  he  has  expressed  as  to  the 
obligation  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Oovemment  to  fulfill  its  right  and 
duties  under  the  Constitution  in  carry- 
ing out  Its  executive  functions. 

I  should  like  to  reread  a  very  brief 
paragraph  from  my  formal  statement 
which  I  made  a  few  moments  ago  l>ear- 
ing  out  my  agreement  with  the  Senator. 
I  said: 

But  whether  the  Congresa  acta  on  It  or 
not.  the  ezecntlTe  branch  also  haa  a  respon- 
sibility In  this  field.  I  find  It  hard  to  belleye 
that  the  administrators  of  these  profprama 
hay*  no  choice  but  to  continue  extending 
Federal  aid  to  Uiecal  actlvlUes.  Jxiat  because 
Ck>ugreM  lalla  ic  lu  own  duty  to  enact  a 
direcUve  concerning  them. 

Both  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oov- 
emment and  the  Congress  need  to  catch 
up  with  the  courts  of  America.     The 
coTirts  are  so  far  ahead  of  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment m  making  available  to  the  Negroes 
of  this  country  their  rights  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  that 
we  In  the  Congress  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  ourselves. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  thank  my  colleague. 
Exhibit  1 
S.   1605 
A  bill  to  require  that  all  State  or  local  pro- 
grama  supported  with  Federal  funds  shall 
be  administered  and  executed  without  re- 
gard  to  the  race  or  color  of  the  particl- 
panta  and  beneflclarlee 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hepreaentativea  of  t?ie  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congrets  atsembled.  That  It  la 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  that.  In  all 
programs  adnUnlstered  or  executed  by  or  for 
the  benefit  of  the  States  or  their  political 
subdivisions  and  supported.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  with  funds  provided  by  the  United 
States,  no  Individuals  participating  in  or 
benefiting  from  such  programs  shaU  be  seg- 
retfated  or  otherwise  discriminated  against 
becaviae  of  race  or  color. 

Sec.  2.  No  moneys  shall  be  paid  by  the 
United  SUtea  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  under 
any  program  of  Federal  assistance — 

(1)  to  plan  or  provide  facllltlea.  serrlcea. 
benefits  or  employment  In  such  State  or 
political  subdivision, 

(2)  to  defray  administrative  expenses  of 
a  program  In  such  State  or  political  sub- 
division, or 

(3)  to  defray  the  cost  of  carrying  out  a 
program  in  such  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion. 

If  the  participants  In  or  beneflciarlea  of  such 
program  In  such  State  of  poUUcal  subdlvl- 
slon  are  segregated,  or  otherwise  dlacrUn- 
Inatcd  against,  because  of  race  or  color. 

Sec.  3  The  programs  of  Federal  assistance 
referred  to  in  this  Act  Include,  but  are  not 
limited  to.  program*-^ 

1 1 )  to  assist  the  construction  of  hoepitala. 
schools,  highways,  airports,  parka  and 


attoaal  areaa.  eammunttf  tmetntima,  and  pUb- 
Ue  worfeB  geaermUy: 

(3)  to  provide  old-ace  MilstanM.  medical 
aaslsf  noa  for  the  agad.  ■■alita una  to  aaedr 
famlUea  with  children,  nttlstsnre  for  ma- 
ternal and  child  welfare,  aaslstance  to  the 
blind.  asBtotanee  to  the  disabled,  and  public 
health  and  welfare  aaatatance  programa  gen- 
erally: 

(S)  to  provide  financial  aaalstanoe  to  tha 
unemployed  and  aselstance  In  the  training. 
retraining,  and  placement  of  workers; 

(4)  to  provide  assistance  to  bualneaa.  In- 
cluding agriculture; 

(5)  to  provide  aaslstance  to  educational 
Institutions  and  to  Individuals  for  educa- 
tional purposes:   and 

(6)  to  provide  assistance  to  National 
Guard  and  civil  defense  actlvltlea. 
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CARE  FOR  CHILDREN  OP  MIGRANT 
AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  LxcisLATTVx  Clefk  A  bill  (S.  522) 
to  amend  the  act  establishing  a  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  so  as  to  assist  States  in 
providing  for  day-care  services  for  chil- 
dren of  migrant  agricultural  workers. 


SHIPS   SUPPLYING  COMMUNIST 
CUBA 

Mr.   MAGNUSON.     Mr.  President,  In 

keeping  with  my  practice  of  placing  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  number 
and  names  of  ships  which  have  been  sup- 
plying Communist  Cuba,  I  wish  to  bring 
the  record  up  to  date  at  this  time. 

During  the  period  May  8.  1963,  to  May 
17.    1963.    11   free-world  freighters   and 
tankers  totaling  85.077  gro.ss  tons  called 
In  Cuba.     In  the  course  of  this  period 
four  Lebanese  freighters  of  a  combined 
weight  of  28,710  gross  tons  stopped  in 
Cuba.    This  tonnage  places  Lebanon  at 
the  head  of  the  list  for  this  period.    In 
connection  with  the  Increased  appear- 
ance of  Lebanese  vessels  in  Cuban  ports. 
It  is  only  fair  to  note  that  Lebanon  under 
its  laws  is  capable   of  exercising  only 
slight  control  over  the  movement  of  its 
vessels.     I  am  advised  by  reliable  sources 
that   over  50   percent   of   these   vessels 
traveled  In  ballast  to  Cuba  to  accommo- 
date  the   exportation    of    Cuban    sugar 
products.     Lebanon    Is   currently   revis- 
ing its  statutes  and  regulations  relative 
to  the  registry  of  its  merchantmen  to  the 
end  that  more  effective  control  can  be 
maintained  over  its  flagships.     It  is  my 
understanding  that  Lebanon  la  holding 
the  registration  of  new  vessels  in  abey- 
ance until  such  time  as  new  regulations 
can  be  enacted.     A  perusal  of  the  names 
on  the  list  of  Lebanese  ships  calling  in 
Cuba  since  January  1.  1963  would  lead 
one  to  believe  that  they  are  for  the  most 
part  the  proprietary  interests  of  Greek 
nationals.     I  intend  to  pursue  this  fur- 
ther and  provide  my  colleagues  with  a 
full  report  at  a  later  date  because  if  such 
is  the  case  it  is  most  unfortunate  in  light 
of  the  Royal  Hellenic  Government's  re- 
cent action  to  curtail  Greek  shipping  to 
Cuba.     The  flag  of  registry  and  tonnage 
of  those  ships  calling  In  Cuba  during  the 


period  May  «.  IMS.  to  ICay  17.  IMS  i. 

as  follows:  '  " 

Ardoem.  British.  6.981:  Athetmer*^ 
tanker— British.  -.514:  Londtm  Victon^ 
tanker— British.  12.132;  Fmbosty  OreeT 
8.418:  Maria  Santa.  Greek.  7.217:'AfaioI' 
Lebanese.  7.145;  O:orao»  Tsakiroglou' 
L^bfmese.  7.240 ;  Af  onf ric,  Lebanese  7  255- 
Noemi,  Lebanese.  7,070;  Achaie.  ItaW 
8,950;  Trebisnjica.  Yugoslav.  7.145.^^ 

CUBAN  MILITARY  BUILDUP 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  9,  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  Issued  an  Interim  report  on 
the  Cuban  military  buildup.  The  report 
was  based  not  on  the  opinion  of  the  sub- 
committee, nor  on  the  opinion  of  any 
one  aiember  of  the  subcommittee,  but  on 
the  facta  as  the  subcommittee  found 
them  to  be.  The  report  of  the  subcom- 
mlttee  was  concise  and  contained  a  mini- 
mum  of  edltorialiEation. 

Unfortunately,  some  people  have 
nevertheless,  made  a  great  effort  not  to 
comprehend  what  the  report  said.  One 
of  the  best  Jobs  of  misreading  the  report 
appeared  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  on  Tuesday,  May  28.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  letter  to 
the  editor  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricou, 
as  follows: 

Intelxicenck  in  thx  Caisis 
As  a  Naval  Reserve  Intelligence  officer,  I 
cannot  let  Roscoe  Drummond's  analysis  of 
the  recent  Stennls  subcommittee  report  on 
our  Intelligence  In  the  Cuban  crisis,  which 
appeared  on  Miy  20.  go  unchallenged. 

Mr  Drummond  says  something  needs  to 
be  done  because  of  the  Inability  of  John  A. 
McCone  and  our  other  intelligence  chiefs  to 
convince  the  subcommittee  that  all  Soviet 
long-range  missiles  have  been  removed  from 
Cuba. 

Well,  this  report  Is  a  wondrous  document: 
you  can  prove  either  side  of  the  question  by 
It.  I  suppose  this  comes  from  a  desire  for 
unanimity.  But  there  Is  a  grave  question, 
when  as  fundamental  an  Issue  as  the  In- 
tegrity and  competence  of  our  Nation's  Intel- 
ligence services  are  concerned,  whether  the 
public  Interest  Is  really  served  by  an  Inquiry 
that  stops  short  of  a  clear-cut  verdict  Just 
to  keep  everybody  happy. 

In  any  event,  one  thing  is  clear:  all  of  the 
report's  conclusions  which  refute  charges 
against  our  Intelligence  services  are  based 
on  facts,  while  those  which  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  critics  are  either  self -contra- 
dictory or  rest  on  nothing  more  subsunllal 
than  theoretical  skepticism. 

Take  the  m.itter  of  strategic  missiles,  for 
example.  The  Intelligence  chiefs  to  a  man 
conclude  these  missiles  have  been  removed. 
To  oppoae  this  impressive  professional  Judg- 
ment the  committee  offers  only  absolutes  and 
philosophical  skepticism.  Theoretically,  to  be 
sure,  anything  u  possible.  But  Is  this  really 
any  way  to  run  a  railroad— or  a  country? 

Likewise,  the  substantial  errors  the  com- 
mittee says  resulted  from  a  belief  by  some 
Intelligence  officials  that  the  Soviets  would 
never  put  missiles  In  Cuba  vanish  In  the  fare 
of  facts  appearing  elsewhere  In  the  same 
dxrument. 

For  example,  from  July  1962  on.  nil  ru- 
mors about  such  missiles — whether  con- 
trary to  subjective  beliefs  or  not— were 
scrupulously  checked  out.  we  are  to!d.  with 
uniformly  negative  results.  Until  the  pic- 
tures   came    In    from    that    October    14    V-2 
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flight  nobody — either  In  the  Senate  or  out — 
had  any  confirmation  of  any  long-range 
niissUe  rumors 

So  what  substantial  errors  were  there? 
What  more  could  Intelligence  have  done, 
even  had  they  believed  otherwise?  Should 
thev  have  represented  as  confirmed  fact  ru- 
mors for  which  no  confirmation  could  be 
found?  Or  was  the  subcommittee  perhaps 
indulging  some  of  the  administration's  more 
vocal  critics  In  Its  midst  by  taking  the  In- 
telligence community  to  task  for  a  failure 
to  manifest  psychic  powers  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 14? 

Whatever  the  ultimate  answer  to  our  trou- 
blesome problems  In  Cuba,  It  can  only  be 
complicated  by  an  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  those  In  p>08se88lon  of  the  facts  to  repudi- 
ate unequivocally  unfounded  charges  against 
an  Intelligence  community  that  actually 
turned  In  a  magnificent  and  highly  success- 
ful performance  last  October. 

Samuel  S.  SraATTON, 
Mcmher,     Armed     Services     Committee, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Among  other 
charges  hurled  at  the  report  Is  the  al- 
legation that  one  can  prove  either  side 
of  the  question  by  It. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  this  much 
misunderstanding  about  the  report,  I 
think  it  should  be  translated  into  the 
simplest  possible  language  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  will  understand  it  only 
In  four  letter  words.  I  will,  therefore, 
attempt  to  paraphrase  In  simple  English 
the  major  findings  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  US.  Intelligence  chiefs  do  not 
know  if  Soviet  nuclear  missiles  are  now 
in  Cuba  or  not.  They  do  not  believe 
there  are  any  Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba. 
They  do  believe  there  could  be  Soviet 
missiles  in  Cuba.  They  do  not  know 
how  many  Soviet  missiles  came  into 
Cuba  last  year.  They  photographed  a 
lesser  numl)er  of  missiles  in  Cuba  than 
the  42  Premier  Khrushchev  said  he  took 
out.  They  cannot  testify  that  they  know 
the  Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba  last  fall  are 
gone. 

The  intelligence  chiefs  testified  that 
there  are  thousands  of  caves  in  Cuba 
and  that  many  of  the  caves  are  suitable 
for  storing  concealed  nuclear  missiles. 
They  do  know  that  some  of  these  caves 
are  being  used  for  military  purposes. 
They  have  seen  military  activity  going 
on  around  the  mouths  of  the  caves. 
They  do  not  know  what  is  inside,  but 
they  prefer  to  believe  the  caves  are  used 
only  for  ordinary,  nonnuclear  military 
supplies. 

Our  intelligence  chiefs  rely  primarily 
on  photographs  taken  from  high-alti- 
tude U-2  planes  for  our  Information  on 
Cuba.  The  method  is  pood,  but  not  per- 
fect, for  seeing  what  Is  lying  around  on 
open  ground  in  the  daytime.  The  meth- 
od is  susceptible  to  camouflage.  It  can- 
not sec  through  forests.  It  cannot  see 
what  takes  place  at  nighttime,  and  ob- 
viously. It  cannot  see  Inside  caves.  Al- 
most everything  our  intelligence  chiefs 
know  about  Cuba  now  Is  what  can  be 
seen  on  open  ground  In  the  daytime  from 
a  high  altitude. 

Our  Intelligence  services  also  do  not 
know  how  many  Soviet  troops  are  In 
Cuba  now,  or  how  many  were  there  at 
any  other  time.  Last  October  we  came 
very  close  to  having  to  fight  in  Cuba, 
this  time  with  American  troops,  not 
refugees.  At  that  time  our  Intelligence 


services  estimated  considerably  less  than 
8000  Soviet  personnel  In  Cuba.  Now 
they  say  there  were  at  least  22,000  Soviet 
troops  In  Cuba  last  October.  They  do 
not  know  if  that  number  Is  high  enough 
because  they  cannot  see  to  coimt  troops 
deployed  under  forest  cover  or  in  hilly 
areas  with  the  primary  method  which 
they  are  using  for  gathering  Intelli- 
gence. What  a  surprise  would  have  been 
in  store  for  our  GI's  had  they  gone  Into 
Cuba  last  October  to  find  the  enemy  at 
least  3  times  stronger  than  expected. 

Oflflcials  in  the  executive  branch  have 
told  the  American  public  that  our  in- 
telligence shows  some  Soviet  troops  have 
been  withdrawn  from  Cuba.  Our  In- 
telligence chiefs  say  they  believe  5,000 
Soviets  left  Cuba  between  October  and 
November  1962.  leaving  17,500  Soviets 
in  Cuba.  They  believe  another  4,000  to 
5,000  Soviets  left  since  January  1963. 
They  also  state,  however,  that  there  are 
left  in  Cuba  about  17,500  Soviet  troops. 
Either  our  intelligence  chiefs  cannot  do 
simple  arithmetic,  or  they  just  plain  do 
not  know  what  number  to  start  sub- 
tracting from  or  adding  to.  Whatever 
the  reason.  It  Is  obviously  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  to  fix  a  certain  number 
for  the  Soviet  troops  in  Cuba,  whether 
It  Is  true  or  not.  Furthermore,  our  in- 
telligence chiefs  do  not  know  how  many 
Soviet  troops  are  arriving  In  Cuba  each 
week  They  do  not  know  whether  the 
number  of  Soviet  troops  they  believe  left 
Cuba  were  withdrawals  or  merely  ro- 
tations. Last,  but  far  from  least,  they 
have  no  evidence  that  any  combat 
ground  troops  for  the  Soviet  mobile 
armored  groups  In  Cuba  have  been 
withdrawn. 

Our  intelligence  chiefs  refuse  to  accept 
human  resource  reports  of  refugees  and 
others  of  40,000  Soviets  In  Cuba — just 
as  they  refused  to  accept  human  resource 
reports  of  Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba  last 
summer — but  they  do  concede  that  So- 
viet military  strength  in  Cuba  Is  so  great 
that  a  revolt  from  within  or  an  Invasion 
by  refugees  from  without  Is  Impossible. 
Unlike  the  time  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  to- 
day an  Invasion  of  Cuba  would  take  an 
all-out  assault,  on  the  order  of  Two  Jlma 
or  Salerno  in  World  War  II.  This  should 
answer  those  who  complain  that  the  Cu- 
ban people  should  rise  up  and  get  rid  of 
the  Communists. 

One  of  the  excuses  for  our  lack  of  In- 
telligence last  fall  is  a  story  reported  by 
the  news  media  of  a  jealous  fight  be- 
tween CIA  and  the  Air  Force.  Accord- 
ing to  this  publicly  disseminated  story, 
there  was  a  photography  gap  between 
September  5  and  October  15  while  CIA 
and  the  Air  Force  squabbled  over  who 
was  going  to  run  the  reconnaissance 
missions.  So  far,  the  administration 
has  not  given  the  subcommittee  any  evi- 
dence of  a  photography  gap  or  any  facts 
to  support  the  rumored  squabble. 

We  did  find  that  the  evaluation  of  In- 
telligence Information  during  the  crisis 
last  fall  was  hopelessly  poor.  OfiBcial  es- 
timates were  based  primarily  on  nega- 
tive Information;  that  is,  that  the  re- 
ports of  the  Soviet  military  buildup 
could  not  be  confirmed  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt.  This  attitude  by  our  intel- 
ligence evaluators  was  the  result  of  an 


unfounded  belief  that  it  would  be  against 
Soviet  p)ollcy  to  undertake  a  nuclear 
buildup  in  Cuba.  This  belief  had  official 
sanction,  recognition,  and  approval,  and, 
for  that  reason,  the  Intelligence  services 
were  In  the  awkward  position  of  having 
to  come  up  with  absolute  proof  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  in  order  to  challenge 
this  oflQcial.  but  false,  belief  on  Soviet 
IX)licy. 

Although  our  intelligence  on  Soviet 
military  power  in  Cuba  is  inadequate.  In- 
complete, and  in  some  cases  obviously 
untrue  and  unreliable,  the  subcommittee 
feels  that  our  Intelligence  people  deserve 
credit  for  provmg  last  October  beyond 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  Soviet  nuclear 
missiles  were  indeed  in  Cuba,  and  for  do- 
ing a  job  Uiat  can  be  considered  com- 
petent xmder  such  unfavorable  political 
conditions  and  limitations  as  they  ex- 
I)erlenced  here  In  Washington. 

However,  our  mtelligence  services  do 
not  really  know  very  much  about  Cuba, 
and  the  subcommittee  Is  deeply  worried 
over  the  intelligence  community's  re- 
striction to  aerial  photography,  most  of 
it  high  altitude,  In  gathering  intelU- 
gence  on  Soviet  nuclear  threats  to  Amer- 
ica's heartland,  which  are  at  such  close 
range  In  Cuba  as  to  allow  us  practically 
no  warning  time  and  perhaps  not  even 
time  to  retaliate. 

As  for  the  hemisphere  as  a  whole,  al- 
though our  intelligence  chiefs  know  that 
the  strategic  island  of  Cuba  is  today  a 
bristling  armory  of  Communist  weapons 
and  troops,  they  are  restricted  from 
really  finding  out  the  whats,  the  whys, 
and  the  wherefores  of  guerrilla  and  sub- 
versive threats  to  every  Latin  American 
country. 

No  matter  how  well  designed  are  the 
slick  public  relations  programs  aimed  at 
quieting  the  fears  of  the  American  public 
about  Cuba,  they  cannot  change  the 
facts.  The  Soviets  know  what  they  have 
in  Cuba,  and  no  public  relations  lullaby 
is  going  to  erase  their  knowledge  of  the 
threat  of  the  armaments  in  Cuba.  Nor 
Is  any  public  relations  program  going  to 
help  us  know  what  is  in  Cuba,  and,  for 
now,  we  Just  do  not  know. 

One  thing  we  do  know:  the  Intelli- 
gence chiefs  testified  that  if  the  missiles 
systems  and  their  personnel  are  avail- 
able in  Cuba  In  a  state  of  maximum 
readiness,  the  Soviet  medium  range  nu- 
clear ballistic  missiles  can  be  made  oper- 
ational within  a  matter  of  hours.  Even 
If  the  missiles  are  In  storage  In  Cuba, 
they  can  be  taken  out  and  fired  within 
a  matter  of  hours  after  Moscow  gives 
the  order.  Prom  these  admittedly 
limited  findings  of  the  subcommittee  so 
far  made,  several  facts  are  obvious. 
First,  aerial  recormaissance  alone,  par- 
ticularly when  it  Is  limited  almost  ex- 
clusively- to  high-altitude  flights  In  the 
daytime,  gives  us  only  very  limited  in- 
telligence about  Commimlst  military' 
forces  In  Cuba.  For  Instance,  we  still 
do  not  know  how  many  missiles  came 
Into  Cuba  before  last  October,  nor  where 
they  were  during  the  time  between  their 
arrival  in  the  islands  and  the  time  they 
were  conspicuously  displayed  for  us  to 
photograph.  Intelligence  chiefs  admit 
that  this  period  of  successful  conceal- 
ment of  nuclear  missiles  In  Cuba  was 
not  less  than  1  month. 
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Pram  this.  U  U  not  difflcult  to  deduce 
the  fact  tliat  we  shall  remain  In  Igno- 
rance of  the  precise  nature  and  Mint  of 
th«  military  buildup  in  Cut>a  until  we 
either  demand  and  get  onsite  inspec- 
tions, or  until  we  untie  the  hands  of  our 
Intelligence  services  and  allow  them  to 
use  the  broad  spectnim  of  intelligence 
collection  devices  and  methods  in  which 
they  are  trained,  rather  than  making 
them  stick  primarily  to  aerial  reconnais- 
sance. 

This.  In  simple  language,  is  what  the 
report  has  to  say.  Had  the  facts  de- 
veloped by  the  subcommittee  shown  that 
our  intelligence  collection  and  evalua- 
tion was  totally  creditable,  the  report 
would  have  said  so.  On  the  other  hand, 
had  the  facts  developed  by  the  subcom- 
mittee shown  the  work  of  our  intelligence 
services  to  be  all  bad.  the  report  would 
have  said  so.  As  it  is,  the  report  has 
pointed  out  the  defects  and  lack  of 
knowledge  which  generally  prevailed  and 
still  prevails,  while  commending  the  In- 
telligence services  for  doing  a  very  cred- 
itable Job  last  October  with  aerial  pho- 
tography when  they  were  given  the 
all-out  go  ahead  to  do  so. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has 
annoimced  that  the  Investigation  will 
continue.  I  am  sure  that  all  members 
of  the  subcommittee  would  like  to  state 
to  the  Senate  in  a  final  report  that  our 
Intelligence  services  are  then  doing  a 
thoroughly  creditable  Job.  both  in  col- 
lection and  evaluation,  and  that  they 
know  precisely  what  is  going  on  Inside 
Cuba.  This  can  only  happen,  however, 
if  the  Intelligence  community  is  turned 
loose  to  use  all  means  at  their  disposal 
without  any  restrictions  based  on  the 
hope  of  preventing  Irritants  to  the  Krem- 
lin bosses. 

It  Is  now  within  the  power  of  the  sub- 
commlttece  to  give  the  Intelligence  serv- 
ices the  go-ahead.  Unfortunately,  the 
subcommittee  can  only  report  the  facts, 
and  cannot  make  them.  It  would  be  a 
sad  day  Indeed  If  the  subcommittee  did 
nothing  more  than  climb  on  the  band- 
wagon of  the  public  relations  campaign 
to  downgrade  the  military  buildup  in 
Cuba. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
» 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
feel  I  should  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  before  bringing  up  a  conference 
report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  shall  then  be 
recognized  to  present  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


June  ^ 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Mr.  President.  I  Ing  Kansas,  and  I  believe  the  sister  cit, 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  to  the  plan  of  the  people-to-people  program  u 

Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Piassoh].  accomplishing  a  most  beneficial  ounvJ: 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Without  "-    " '-'— *    '  --' »""i«8e. 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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SISTER    CITY    PROGRAM 

Mr.  PEIARSON  Mr.  President,  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  most  worthwhile 
project  of  the  people-to-people  program 
is  being  observed  in  my  State  of  Kun^fji 
and  37  other  States  across  the  Nation. 
It  is  the  sister  city  program  which  fosters 
mutual  understanding  between  commu- 
nities in  this  country  and  abroad.  The 
sister  city  portion  of  the  people-to-peo- 
ple program  is  one  of  its  most  important 
functions.  Headquarters  of  the  pro- 
gram, with  which  many  Senators  are 
familiar,  is  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  is  honorary  na- 
tional chairman,  and  former  President 
Dwight  D  Eisenhower  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees. 

Sister  city  afflliates  are  promoting  in- 
ternational friendships  which  better 
serve  to  cement  relationships  among  our 
other  friends  throughout  the  world  by 
actual  and  conunu^us  contact  among  the 
lay  citizens  and  the  officials  of  the  cities 
and  towns  of  this  Nation  and  their  af- 
filiated cities  abroad. 

I  am  particularly  Interested  In  this 
program,  Mr  President,  because  Kansas 
has  two  cities,  Leavenworth  and  Wichita, 
which  are  participating  in  the  sister  city 
plan.  Leavenworth's  sister  city  is  Wagga 
Wagga,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  and 
Wichita  has  Orleans,  FYance.  as  her  sis- 
ter city. 

Last  week,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing with  Miss  Jeanette  McGarry,  repre- 
sentuig  the  people  of  Wagga  Wagga.  who 
had  Just  completed  a  3-week  stay  In 
Leavenworth.  Kans.  Former  Leaven- 
worth Mayor  J.  P.  Mitchell  organized  the 
sister  city  program  in  his  area  in  1961. 
and  it  was  at  that  time  that  Leavenworth 
selected  Wagga  Wagga.  Ehiring  Miss 
McOarry's  3 -week  stay,  she  was  the  guest 
of  the  present  Leavenworth  mayor.  Vic- 
tor Shalkoski,  Jr. 

Included  in  this  young  lady's  busy  itin- 
erary while  in  Leavenworth  were  tours 
of  such  projects  as  county  soil  conserva- 
tion areas.  Girl  Scout  troops.  League  of 
Women  Voters  meetings,  volunteer  hos- 
pital groups,  art  galleries,  and  churches. 
In  addition,  she  visited  our  State  capitol 
at  Topeka,  where  she  was  given  a  tour 
of  our  State  government  olYlces.  With 
this  impressive  tour  by  Miss  McGarry.  I 
know  that  the  social  and  governmental 
bond  between  Wasrga  Wagga  and  Leav- 
enworth has  become  more  understand- 
able to  her,  and  has  given  her  a  clearer 
picture  of  our  communities  and  their 
way  of  life.  In  October.  Vera  Lee  Mc- 
Ginnis.  who  was  chosen  Miss  Leaven- 
worth, will  repay  Miss  McGarry's  visit, 
and  spend  3  weeks  meeting  and  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  residents  of 
Wa':;ga  Wasrsa. 

Miss  McGarry's  hosts  while  a  visitor 
in  our  country  were  Lt  Col.  and  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Wansley,  of  the  Australian  Joint 
Services  Mission  to  the  United  States.  I 
compliment  Miss  McGarry  for  the  fine 
representation  she  offered   while   visit- 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  iinanimous  con 
sent  that  a  list  of  those  States  with  ciUei 
having  sister  city  programs  be  printed  la 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
follows: 

ACTITB  Town  AmMATlOKB  BT  8t*T1  Itta  0» 
MaKCR  1963)  COMPTLKD  ST  AJcnTCAW  Mo. 
NiciPAL  Association 

AKIZONA 

Phoenix — Orange.  Prance. 
Tucaon — Trtkkala,  Greece. 

CALirOKKlA 

Al.Mneda — Lldlngo,  Sweden. 
Alhambra — Granada.  Spain. 
Arcadia — TrlpollB,  Greece. 
Artesla — Koudekerk-a&n-den-RlJn,  Nether- 
l.Mids. 

B  ikersfleld — Wakiyama,  Japan. 

Bellflower — Loe  Mocbla,  Mexico. 

Burbaiik— Inchon.  Korea. 

Burbanli — Solna,  Sweden. 

C.impbell — Vohburg,  Germany. 

Chula  VlBta — General  Roca,  Argentina. 

Clarfmont — Guanajuato.  Mexico. 

Cl.aremont — Kumaal.  Ghana. 

Caronado — Puerto  Montt,  CtxUe. 

IDeUno — .\stl.  Italy. 

Del.mo — Morella,  MeKlco 

I>owney — Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

El  Segundo — Guiymaa.  Mexico. 

Fresno — Lahore.  Pakistan. 

Fresno — Moulmeln,  Burma. 

Gordena — Ichtkawa.  Japan. 

Glendale — Hlraoka.  Japan. 

Gona.ile» — Somoto,  Nicaragua. 

Hemet — Cootamundra,  Australia. 

Lodi — Kofu,  Japan. 

Lodl— Lodl.  Italy. 

Lning  Beach — Valparaiso,  Chile. 

Los  Angeles — Elath.  Israel. 

Los  Angeles — Nagoya.  Japan. 

Loe  Angeles — Salvador,  Bahla.  Brazil. 

Menlo  Park — Galway.  Ireland. 

Merced — Albury,  Auatralla. 

M?rced — Fort  Archambault,  Chad. 

Merced — Mercedes,  Uruguay. 

Modesto — Barranqullla,  Colombia. 

Monrovia — Monrovia,  Liberia. 

Montebello— Ashlya.  Japan. 

Napa — Como,  Italy. 

Norwalk — Hermoslllo.  Mexico. 

Oakland — Fukuoka,  Japan. 

Pa&adena — Ludwigsharen,  Germany. 

Padadena — Mlshlma.  Japan. 

Palo  Alto — Palo.  Phlllpplnee. 

Rcdlands — Hlno.  Japan. 

Redondo  Bench — La  Pax,  Mexico 

Redondo  Beach — Managua,  Nlcarag\ia. 

Richmond — Shlmada.  Japan. 

Riverside — Scndal.  Jipm 

Sacramento — Manila.  Philippine*. 

San  Bernardino — Tachlkawa.  Japan. 

San  Dlcgo— TokJhama,  J.ipan. 

San  Francisco — Osak.i,  Japan. 

San  Jose — Okayama    J.p^n. 

San  Jose — San  Joa^.  Coeta  Rica. 

San  Leandro — Rlbelr;w)  P.'et»:).  Brazil. 

Santa  Ana — Santa  Ana.  Kl  Salvador. 

Santa  Barbara — Cuzco,  Peru. 

Santa  Cruz — AJacclo,  Corsica. 

Santa  Fe  Springs — Sa-Ua  Fe,  Argentina. 

Santa  Monica — Mazatl&n.  Mexico. 

S.iusallto — Vina  del  Mar.  Chile 

Sonoma — Chambolle-Muslgnv.  France. 

South  Gate — South  Gate.  England. 

Str/ckton — Shlml7U    Jipm. 

Studio  City— AJlJlc,  Mexico. 

Torrance — Konya.  Turkey. 

Vallejo — Trondhelm.  Norway. 

Paso  Robles — Aquas  de  Llndola,  Brazil. 

COLOEADO 

Boulder — Meppel,  Holland. 

Colorado  Springs — Fujlyushlda,  Japan. 


Denver — Brert,  France. 
I>envcr — Takayama.  Japan. 
XJttleton — Bega,  Australia. 

CONNECTICUT 

Bristol — Brlatol,  England, 
l^arlen — Mercara,  India. 
Glastonbury — Glastonbury,  England- 
Hartford — Thesaalonlkl,  Greece. 
New  Haven — Madras,  India. 
Newlngton — Talca,  Chile. 
Wast  Hartford — Concepcl6n,  Chile. 
Wcstport — Marlgny,  France. 
Woodbrldge — Linquere,  Senegal. 

DELAWARE 

Dover — Lamia,  Greece. 

Newark — La  Garde  Frelnet,  France. 

WUmlngton — Kalmar,  Sweden. 

DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA 

Washington — Bangkok,   Thailand. 

rLOHIDA 

Clearwater — Nagano,  Japan. 
Coral  Gables — Cartagena,  Colombia. 
Fort  Lauderdale — Medellln,  Colombia. 
Hollywood— San  Salvador,  El  Salvador. 
Homestead — David,  Panama. 
Miami— BogotA,  Colombia. 
Miami  Beach — Fujlsawa,  Japan. 
Orlando — Golanla,  Brazil. 
Pensacola — Chlmbote,  Peru. 
Pensacola — Mlrafloree,  Peru. 
Eoyal  Palm  Beach — TeresopoUs,  Brazil. 
St.  Petersburg — Takamatsu,  Japan. 
Tampa — Cordoba.  Argentina. 

OEOROIA 

Savannah — Guatemala  City,  Guatemala. 
Thomasvllle — Luneburg,  Germany. 

HAWAII 

Honolulu — Bruyeres,  France. 
Honolulu — Hiroshima,  Japan. 
Honolulu — Naha,  Okinawa. 

ILLINOIS 

Chlcago-^Mllan.  Italy. 
Deerfleld — Ludlnghausen.  Germany. 
Glen  Ellyn — Calatayud,  Spain. 
Western  Springs — Rugeley,  England. 

INDIANA 

Mlshawaka — Soest,  Germany. 
Terra  Haute — Taljlma,  Japan. 

IOWA 

Davenport — Kalseralautern,  Germany. 
Des  Moines — Kofu,  Japan. 
State     of     Iowa — Yamanashl     Prefecture, 
Japan. 

KANSAS 

Leavenworth — Wagga  Wagga,  Australia. 
Wichita — Orleans,  France. 

KXNTUCKT 

Lexington — Deauvllle,  France. 
Louisville — MontpelUer,  France. 
Louisville — Quito.  Ecuador. 


8helbyvlll« 
Versailles- 


— Bltburg,  Germany. 
-Versailles,  France. 


LOTJISIANA 

Alexandria — Kochl.  Japan. 
Monroe — Lajes.  Brazil. 
Plnevllle — Omagarl,  Japan. 

MAHTE 

Calais — Calais.  France. 

8t  Stephen — New  Brunswick.  Canada. 

Scarborough — Scarborough,  England. 

MARYLAND 

Frederick — Landau.  Germany. 
Forest  Heights— Vlllavlcloea,  Philippines. 
Hagerstown — Wesel,  Germany. 
RockvUle — Plnneberg.  Germany. 
Takoma  Park — Jequle,  Brazil. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Amherst — Arcachon,  France. 
Boston — Kyoto.  Japan. 
Boston — Strasbourg,  France. 


Newburyport — Blnh  Hung.  Vietnam. 
Wellesley — Vohenstrauss.  Germany. 
Weston — Rhombas,  France. 

KICRZOAX 

Bay  City — Ansbacta,  Germany. 

Bay  City — Mechelen,  Belgium. 
Benton  Harbor — Judlal,  Brazil. 
Detroit — Toyota,  Japan. 
Escanaba — Levadla,  Greece. 
Frankenmuth — Gunzenhatisen,  Germany, 
Harper  Woods — Epcrnay,  Prance. 
Harper  Woods — Ettllngen,  Germany. 
Kalamazoo— Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Kalamazoo — Numazu,  Japan. 
Kalamazoo — Fougeres,  France. 
Saginaw — Tokushlma,  Japan. 
Wyoming — Manlzales,  Colombia. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis — Santiago.  Chile. 
Montevideo — Montevideo,  Uruguay. 
New  Ulm — Ulm,  Germany. 
St.  Paul — Nagasaki,  Japan. 
Worthlngton — Crailshelm,  Germany. 

NEBRASKA 

Oaldand — Hammenhog.  Sweden. 

NEW    KA  MPS  HIRE 

Laconla — ^Llllenfeld,  Austria. 

NEW    JZaSET 

Atlantic  City — Royan,  Prance. 
Cedar  Grove — VUshofen,  Germany. 
FrankJln    Township — Kuusjarvl,    Finland. 
Hackensack — Passau,  Germany. 
Levlttown — Avlla,  Spain. 
Madison — Seven  Oaks,  England. 
Montclalr — Graz,  Austria. 
Newark — Newark-on-Trent,  England. 
New  Brunswick — Tsuruoka,  Japan. 
Trenton — Jundlal.  Brazil. 

Nrw  TORS 

Albany — Nljmegen,  Netherlands. 
Buffalo — Kanazawa,  Japan. 
Cortland — Peshawar,    Pakistan. 
Garden   City — Alx-en-Provence,   France. 
Garden  City — Coburg,  Germany. 
Jamestown — Jacobstad,    Finland. 
Long  Beach — St.  Marc,  Haiti. 
Lynbrook — Tobaru,   Okinawa. 
New  York — Tokyo,  Japan. 
New  Rochelle — La  Rochelle,  France. 
Niagara  Palls — Ise,  Japan. 
Niagara  Palls — Lome,  Togo. 
Rochester — Rennes,  Prance. 
Rye — Rye.  England. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Ashevllle — Petropolls,  Brazil. 
Charlotte — Arequlpa,  Peru. 
Fayettevllle — Thiers,  France. 
New  Bern — Bern,  Switzerland. 
Wlnston-Salem — Bucaramanga,    Colombia. 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

Par  go — Kaolack,  Senegal. 

OHIO 

Barberton — Mlshlma,  Japan. 
Berea — Verrla,  Greece. 
ChlUlcothe — Tulua,  Colombia. 
Dayton — Augsburg,  Germany. 
Lakewood — Koza  City,  Okinawa. 
Mans&eld — Dar-es-8alaam,   Tanganyika. 
Toledo — Toledo,  Spain. 

OKLAHOMA 

Clinton — Jujuy,  Argentina.  ^ 

OREGON 

Oorvallls — Antofagasta,  Chile. 

Coos  Bay — Larvlk.  Norway. 

Eugene — Chlnju,  Korea. 

Forest   Grove — Bornova,   Turkey. 

Klamath  Falls — Rotorua,  New  Zealand. 

Lake  Osewego — Pucon,  Chile. 

Medford — Alba,  Italy. 

Mllton-Preewater — Walmate,  New  Zealand. 

MUwaukle — Nago,  Okinawa. 

Portland — Sapporo,  Japan. 


PSKHBTLVANIA 

Berwick — Berwlck-on-Tweed,  Kngland. 
Bethlehem — Tondabayashl.  Japan. 
Chambersburg — Gotcmba,  Japan. 
Cheltenham — Cheltenham,  England. 
Manhelm — Mannheim,  Germany. 
Pittsburgh — Bilbao,  Spain. 
Bwarthmore — Stade,  Germany. 
Tork — Aries,  Prance. 
York — Asuncl6n,  Paraguay. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Newport — Shlmoda,  Japan. 

TENNESSEE 

Johnson  City — Ouaranda,  Ecuador. 

TXZAS 

Corpus  Chrlstl — Yokosuka,  Japan. 
Dallas — DlJon,  France. 
Eden — Kordel,  Germany. 
El  Paso — Jeddah,  Saudla  Arabia. 
Houston — Taipei,     Taiwan.     Republic 
China. 

Lubbock — Hannover,  Germany. 
New  Braunf els — Braunfels,  Germany. 

UTAH 

Ogden — Hof,  Germany. 

Salt  Lake  City — Matsumoto,  Japan. 

VIRCIIflA 

Abingdon — Abingdon,  England. 

Hampton — Southhampton,  England. 

Luray — Luray,  Prance. 

Norfolk — Mojl,  Japan. 

Portsmouth — Dunedln,  New  Zealand. 

Richmond — Richmond,  England. 

WASHINCTOir 

Belllngham — Tateyama,  Japan. 
Bremerton — Olongapo,  Philippines. 
Port  Angeles — Rosenheim,  Germany. 
Seattle — Kobe,  Japan. 
Bjxjkane — Nlshlnomlya,  Japan, 
Tacoma — Kokura,  Japan. 
Vancouver — Arequlpa,  Peru. 


of 


Fayettevllle 


WEST    VIRCIIflA 

-Lezoux,  Prance. 


WISCONSIN 

Belolt — Plnerola,  Italy. 
Racine — Montellmar,  France. 


TREASURY  AND  POST  OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENTS, THE  EXECUTIVE 
OFFICE  OP  THE  PRESIDENT.  AKD 
CERTAIN  LNDEPETTOENT  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1964— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5366)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Treasury  and 
the  Post  Office  Etepartments,  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  and  certain 
independent  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  June  4.  1963.  p.  10058,  Con- 
gressional Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr,  President.  I 
wish  to  make  a  relatively  brief  state- 
ment on  the  conference  action  on  H.R. 
5366,  the  Post  OflBce  and  Treasury  De- 
partment appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1964. 

The  conference  report  contains  a  total 
of  $6,045,466,000.  This  is  $48,440,000  over 
the  House  bill,  $24,000,250  under  the 
Senate  bill,  $383,951,830  over  1963.  but 
$101,376,000  under  the  estimate. 

For  the  Treasury  Department,  the  con- 
ference bill  contains  $1,103,650,000,  an 
increase  of  $106,614,530  over  1963.  The 
amount  allowed  is  $49,580,000  under  the 
estimate,  and  $8.5  million  under  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  Contained  in  this  total  Is  $552 
million  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
This  Is  $48,900,000  over  1963.  $6  mllUon 
over  the  House  allowance,  and  $26,300,000 
under  the  estimate,  and  the  sum  allowed 
provides  for  a  total  of  approximately 
61.000  average  positions,  an  Increase  of 
approximately  600  employees  over  the 
358  provided  In  the  House  bill— for  a 
total  increase  of  approximately  900  av- 
erage positions  over  1963.  The  amount 
allowed  is  $3  million  and  500  average 
positions  less  than  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
vided, but  was  all  to  which  the  House 
conferees  would  agree. 

For  acquisition,  construction,  and  im- 
provement in  the  Coast  Guard,  there  Is 
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included  $51  million,  the  same  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  $3,750,000  under  the 
amouni  proposed  by  the  Senate.  This 
sum  permits,  among  other  projects  and 
programs,  the  construction  of  two 
medium -sized  cutters. 

For  operating  expenses  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  there  is  Included  $249  million 
instead  of  $248  million  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $250  million  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  there  is 
included  $72,370,000.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $4,487,00  over  1963  and  $3,7 
million  under  the  estimate. 

For  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  there  is 
included  $7,500,000.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $475,100  over  1963. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  there  is 
included  $5,350,000.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $582,850  over  1963. 

For  the  Secret  Service,  salaries  and 
expenses,  the  conference  allows  $6,830.- 
000.  This  sum  is  $430,000  under  the 
estimate  and  $70,000  over  the  House  al- 
lowance. The  additional  sum  is  to  be 
used  for  the  hiring  of  additional  per- 
sonnel for  suppressing  the  continumg 
Increase  in  counterfeiting  and  for  in- 
vestigating check  and  bond  forgeries. 
The  sum  also  provides  for  Vice  Pres- 
idential protection. 


^osT  omc«  dkpartmknt 
For  the  Post  Office  Department  the 
bill  appropriates  $4,925,500,000  aii  In 
crease  of  $276,575,700  over  1963  and  repi 
resents  a  reduction  of  $51,464,000  in 
the  estimates.  The  amount  allowed  l» 
$40,500,000  over  the  House  figure  and 
$15,250,000  under  the  Senate  bill. 

The  House  allowance  for  "operations" 
was  $3,890  million.  The  conference  bill 
allows  $3,925  million  for  this  item.  The 
amount  recommended  is  $34,814,000  un- 
der  the  estimate  and  $15  million  under 
the  Senate  fiM;ure.  The  conference  bill 
will  provide  for  7.115  additional  man- 
years  of  employment  over  1963  as  com- 
pared to  873  man-years  allowed  under 
the  House  version  and  8.915  under  the 
Senate  bill. 

BtTREAC    or    THE    BUDCET 

For  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  bill 
appropriates  $6,500,000.  an  increase  of 
$627,700  over  1963  and  represents  a  re- 
duction of  $200,000  in  the  estimates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  1963  appropriations,  the 
1964  budget  estimates,  the  House  and 
Senate  action,  and  conference  action  on 
the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


(Conference  table] 

Treasury-Poat  Office  appropriation  bill,  H.R.  5S66,  JUcal  year  1964 

TITLE  I-TREASURY  DEPART.MENT 


Appropriation  title 

1983  appro- 
priation ■ 

1964  esti- 
mates 

Bill 

Conference 
allowance 

Conference  allowance  compared  with— 

House 
version 

Senate 
version 

1964  esti- 
mates 

House 
version 

Senate 
version 

Ofl5ce  of  the  Secretary,  salaries  and  expenses 

S4  683.  790 

tn  nan  nnn 

tm   /ww\  «WM\ 

J5.  000, 000 

tS.  000. 000 

—180.000 

Bureau  of  .Accounts: 

Salaries  and  expetises 

a.  882.  170 
28,230.000 

4.  ino.  ooo 
31.900.000 

4.  MO.  000 
30.  750.  000 

-50.000 
-750.000 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Division  of  Disburaement 

30.  790.  000 

30.  790. 000 

Total,  Bureau  of  .\ccounts 

32. 121. 170 

33.600.000 

34.800,000 

34.800.000 

34.800.000 

-800.000 

Bureau  of  Customs 

67.883.000 

76.  100.  000 

72,000.000 

7?.  67a  000 

72,370.000 

—3.  730.000 

+J370.000 

-$300,000 

Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  air  conditioning  of 
bulMlngs 

900,000 

5.  38a  000 

-5, 38a  000 

Bureau  of  the  Mint 

7. 024.  goo 

7.720.000 

7.300.000 

7,630.000 

7.500.000 

-22a  000 

+200,000 

-129.000 

4,  767.  130 

3.430.000 

5.3801000 

5,450,000 

6,350,000 

-100.  000 

+  100.000 

-100. 000 

Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt: 

Admin  Is  terlnK  the  PubUc  Debt 

48.206,280 

48.600,000 

48.000.000 

48,ooaooo 

48,00a000 

-600,000 

Coast  Guard: 

Operating  expenses 

Acquisition,  construction,  *nd  improvements. 

Retired  pay. ]_ 

Reserve  training ......„„ 

221536.000 
33.330,000 
32.330,000 
16.900.000 

251. 100. 000 
60.000.000 
33.600.000 
18.800.000 

248,000,000 
5I.000.UOO 
33,600,000 
18,800,000 

2saooaooo 

54.780.000 
33.600,000 
18.SOO.000 

240, 000. 000 
51,000,000 
33.600.000 
18.800.000 

-2,100,000 
-0.000.000 

+  1,000,000 

-1.000.000 
-3,730.000 

Total.  C  oast  <>uard 

304,  716,  (XX) 

363.900.000 

351,400.000 

357.190,000 

352. 400. 000 

-11.100.000 

+  1,000,000 

-4.  73a  000 

Internal  Revenue  Service 

903.100.000 

578.300.000 

546.000,000 

555,200,000 

552.000.000 

-26,300,000 

+6.000.000 

-3.200.000 

OlTlce  of  the  Treasurer 

16.490.000 

16.800.000 

16.700,000 

16,700,000 

16.700.000 

-100,000 

^=^=^=^1^ 

U.S.  Secret  Service: 

Salaries  and  expenses : 

5.  784. 000 

1.524,000 

383,290 

7.260,000 

1.732.000 

408.000 

6,  760, 000 

1,700,000 

400,000 

6,901.290 

1.700.000 

400.000 

6.H30.000 

1.700.000 

400.000 

-430.000 

-32,000 

-8,000 

+70,000 

Salaries  and  expenses.  White  House  Police I. 

Salaries  and  expenses,  guard  force 

-71.250 

Total,  U.S.  Secret  Service 

7.601.290 

0.400,000 

8,860,000 

9.001.280 

8,030.000 

-47a  000 

+70.000 

-71.280 

Public  Enterprise  Fundr. 

Funds  for  i^yment  of  losses  In  shipment 

«  (525.000) 

1.230.000 
90.000 

590,000 
90,000 

550.000 
60.000 

550.000 
90.000 

-700,000 

=^== 

I'aymfQt  Iti  check  forjtery  msuranoe  fund 

■ "■ 

Total,  title  I,  Treasury  Department 

General  provision "..""*""" 

097.033.470 

1.  153.  230.000 
•Language 

1,005,910,000 

1.112,200.230 

r.  103.  680. 000 

-49,580.000 

+7.740.000 

-8,550.230 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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[Conference  tabtel 
T\eatury-Po8t  Office  appropriation  bill,  H.R.  6866,  JUeal  year  1964 — Continued 

TITLE  II-rO.^T  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 


10045 


Appropriation  title 


1963  appro- 
priation ' 


Adniinl.'trnlion  and  regional  oporation... 
RefB-uroh.  development,  and  pngineerlng. 

OlxraliOiis 

Xrtuis|>orLaUon — .. . . 

FaclMtirs 

Plant  and  equipment 


J76.  ftX).  000 
12,000.000 
3.670.824.300 
604.500.000 
167. 000. 000 
120. 000. 000 


1064  esti- 
mates 


Bill 


Jlou.se 
version 


$85.  700.  000 
13.  7(X).  0(X) 
.959.814.000 
611.750.000 
195,  000,  000 
111.000.000 


ToUl,  title  11,  Post  Offlce  Department 4.648,924.300    4.976.964.000    4.885,000,000    4.940.750,000    4.925.500.000      -.'J.464.0a 


$83.  500.  000 
ll.VKJ.OOO 
,  890.  t100,  000 
611.000,000 
185,000.000 
104,000.000 


Senate 
version 


Conference 

allowance 


Conference  allo-wance  compared  with — 


$83, 600, 000 
12,  000.(XIO 
,94(1.  000.  OOfI 
611.00(J,000 
190.  250, 000 
104,00(J.(KX) 


$83,500,000 
12.0110.000 
.  925.  00(1.  (KMJ 
611.00(1.000 
190.  000. 000 
104.000.000 


1964  esti- 
mates 


PToiise 
version 


-$2,200,000 
-1,700,000 

-34,814.000 

-750,000 

-6,000,000 

-7,000,000 


Senate 
version 


+$500,000 

+35,  000,  OOC 


+5, 000.  000 


-$15,000,000 


-250,000 


+-«.  500.000         -15.250.000 


TITLE  III— EXEC  L'TIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENTT 


Compensation  of  the  President 

The  White  Hou.so  Ollice 

Special  projects , 

Eipcutive  Majislon  grounds 

Bureau  of  the  Hudgrt 

Council  of  F.conoinic  Advisers 

National  Soourity  Council 

Emergency  Fund  of  the  President 

Eipens<'S  of  management  Improvement 

Total,  title  III,  Executive  Offlce  of  the  President 


$15a00O 
2.  !4b,  000 
1.500,  COO 

658,000 
6, 872. 300 

6C1. 100 

850.000 
1. 000. 000 

200,  OCO 


13,076,400 


$1.^0.000 
2, 730, 000 

i.roojm 

671.000 

6,  700,  000 

61.>2,000 

r^Hr.  coo 

1,00<.000 
100,000 


14,058,000 


$150, 
2,730. 
1.  .'OO. 

671. 
6,300. 

ei5. 

57.";. 

1,0(». 
100. 


000 

000 

000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
0(10 
000 


$1  .'•0.000 
2.730.000 
1,. '00.  000 

671.000 
6,  700,  OCO 

615,000 

875.  000 
1,000.000 

100.000 


$1'0. 
2,  730, 
1,  .HIO. 

671, 
6.  .'•00, 

615. 

575. 
1.000. 

100. 


OCO 
000 
000 
000 
OOC 
OOC 
OOC 
OOC 
000 


13.641.000  I       14.041.000 


13,841.000 


-$200,000 

-7.000 

-10,000 


-217,000 


+$200,000 


+200,000 


-$200,000 


-200.000 


TITLE 

IV— I.VDEP^ 

NDENT  AQE.N'CIES 

Tai  Court  of  the  Cnltod  States 

$i,<»n3.onn  j     ji.kot.ooo 

375.000  1            385.000 

$1,890,000 
385,000 

200,000 

r,«90.noo 

386,000 
200.000 

$i,8Wi,ono 

385,000 
200,000 

-$3,000 

Advisory  Commission  on  InterEOvemmental  Relations.. 

President'*  AdNlsory  Committee  on  Labor-Management 
Policy 

300.000 

312.000 
*  Language 

-112.000 

Total,  title  IV.  Independent  agencies 

2,478,000 

2.590,000 

2.  475  000 

2. 475. 000 

Z  475,  000 

-115,000 

Grand  total,  titles  I,  II.  Ill,  and  IV.... 

5,661,614,170 

6,146.842.000 

5.  997  026.  000    ^  0«Q  tfA  9M) 

6. 045.  466,  000 

-101.376.000 

+$48,440,000 

-$24,000,290 

I  Includes  supplementaU  (H.R.  5517). 
>  Derived  by  trunsfer. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thcnk  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  for  their  fine  cooperation  and 
help  in  the  conference.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  willing  to  accept  the  confer- 
ence report.  It  was  signed  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  conference. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President  I 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  and  of  the  subcommittee 
on  the  appropriations  we  are  considering 
today.  This  is  the  first  appropriation 
bill  to  be  reported  to  the  Senate  and  the 
first  one  that  we  shall  pa.ss.  I  commend 
the  chairman  for  that  achievement.  He 
did  excellent  work.  He  expedited  the 
hearings  before  the  subcommittee,  and 
did  a  masterly  job  in  the  conference  in 
working  out  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  He  has  kept  the 
appropriations  down  as  much  as  pos.si- 
ble,  at  the  same  time  making  it  possible 
for  the  departments  to  carry  on  their  ac- 
tivities. I  speak  especially  about  the 
Post  Offlce  Department.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  told  us  that  $4,925,500,000  of  the 
$6,045,466  000  is  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. 

It  will  be  found  that  approximately  3 
percent  of  the  number  of  individual 
packages  which  will  be  carried  during 
future  years  will  more  than  pay  for  the 
difference  in  the  appropriation  between 
the  present  year  and  the  coming  year. 
That  IS  no  increa.se  at  all,  in  my  opinion, 
when  we  consider  the  fact  that  we  must 
take  Into  consideration  the  number  of 
employees  who  come  into  the  Depart- 


•  Would  pro\  ide  for  5  percent  transfer  authority  between  appropriation  items. 
<  Authority  requcblcd  to  exjx'ud  not  to  exceed  $1,WX)  lor  represtnlalwu  purixwjes. 


ment  from  year  to  year  and  advance  In 
status  and  are  therefore  paid  higher 
wages  in  accordance  with  the  pay  in- 
creases approved  by  Congress. 

Therefore,  the  chairman  should  be 
commended  for  the  work  he  has  done 
in  connection  with  the  appropriation  we 
are  now  considering.  I  have  watched  his 
work  in  the  subcommittee  and  In  the 
conference,  and  I  give  him  credit  for  the 
work  that  he  has  done  on  the  pending 
bill.  I  am  satisfied,  looking  over  the 
attendance  in  the  Senate  at  this  time, 
and  knowing  that  the  appropriation  will 
come  before  the  Senate  at  this  time,  that 
the  Senate  must  be  pleased  also  with  the 
work  that  our  chairman  has  done.  For 
that  reason  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
adopt  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  know- 
ing the  instinct  for  frugality  and  econ- 
omy that  our  distinguished  friend  from 
Virginia  has  always  cherished  and  dis- 
played, not  only  as  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  handled  the  bill 
now  before  us.  I  commend  him  for  his 
achievement  in  preparing  the  bill  that  is 
now  before  us. 

However.  I  must  remark  that  it  falls 
far  short  of  what  we  thought  our  ob- 
jectives and  goals  were  going  to  be.  I 
must  remind  the  Senate  again  that  from 
time  to  time  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  presents 
to  the  Senate  a  statement  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  holding  the  1964  cash  budget  at  the 
level  of  1963. 


As  the  conference  report  comes  to  us 
for  approval  today,  there  are  two  things 
about  it;  first,  while  it  is  well  below  the 
budget,  it  is  still  above  the  1963  level, 
and.  second,  there  are  still  a  substantial 
number  of  new  positions  that  have  been 
added  in  the  Post  OflSce  Department  and 
in  the  Treasury  Department. 

Notwithstanding  failures  in  that  field. 
I  still  commend  my  distinguished  friend 
for  the  eflBcient  work  he  has  done. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  No  one  would  welcome  more 
than  the  juruor  Senator  from  Virginia 
the  ability  to  hold  appropriations  at 
the  1963  level.  Unfortunately,  Congress 
passed  a  pay  bill,  which  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  voted  against,  that 
established  the  pay  of  all  postal  workers 
at  the  present  level.  That  accounts  for 
the  biggest  increase  in  the  bill. 

Another  reason  for  the  increase  is  that 
the  Nation  is  becoming  a  little  more 
prosperous.  The  population  is  increas- 
ing. A  larger  percentage  of  mall  must 
be  handled.  When  more  mail  must  be 
handled,  it  is  necessary  to  have  more  per- 
sonnel. It  Is  also  necessary  to  pay  more 
for  the  services  rendered  by  railroads, 
airlines,  and  other  carriers. 

Then,  too,  more  brides  and  bride- 
grooms are  moving  into  the  suburbs,  and 
we  must  provide  more  service  there. 
That,  too,  brings  up  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation. 

But  we  have  held  the  appropriation 
to  the  minimum  which  will  enable  us  to 
have  those  services  rendered.    It  is  easy 
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to  follow  what  the  Postmaster  General 
said.  He  said,  "We  must  have  that  $93 
million  restored."  But  the  conferees 
restored  only  $40.5  million.  So  the  Post- 
master General  then  said.  "I  will  do 
my  best  to  keep  the  service  up."  We  said 
that  we  would  look  to  him  to  do  so. 

We  hope  and  believe  that  while  we 
have  cut  the  appropriation  mighty  close, 
he  will  still  be  able  to  get  by  with  it. 
So  he  will  have  to  take  this  amount  and 
make  the  most  of  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  can  only  say.  in 
answer  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
that  during  my  long  period  of  years  in 
Congress,  I  have  seen  very  few  Cabinet 
heads  and  very  few  administrators  who 
have  not  asked  the  Senate  to  restore  re- 
ductions made  by  the  House.  If  we  open 
the  door,  so  that  they  are  not  in  viola- 
tion of  Budget  Bureau  requests,  they 
will  ask  for  even  more.  This  increase 
can  be  offset  only  by  greater  eflBciency 
in  goverrunent.  In  the  case  of  the  Post 
OfBce  Department,  It  will  require  more 
and  more  automation,  unless  we  allow 
the  Department  to  build  its  appropria- 
tion to  astronomical  proportions. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  true.  In 
this  instance,  the  door  was  opened  only 
a  little,  to  enable  us  to  talk  with  the 
Postmaster  General  through  the  open- 
ing, so  to  speak,  to  get  his  assurance  that 
he  will  deliver  the  mall.  We  did  not 
want  to  reduce  the  appropriation  and 
then  have  the  Postmaster  General  close 
the  post  offices  and  discontinue  mail  de- 
liveries on  Saturdays. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  now  said 
that  he  wiU  make  an  honest  effort  to  de- 
liver the  mail;  and  that  is  what  we  be- 
lieve he  will  do.  In  the  event,  we  have 
saved  some  money. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Having  served  for  a 
long  time  on  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations.  I  know  how 
those  little  cracks  in  the  doorway  are 
opened.  It  is  something  like  the  question 
the  teacher  asked  Johnny:  "If  there  are 
20  sheep  in  the  bam.  and  you  let  1  sheep 
out.  how  many  will  be  left?" 

Johnny  said.  "None." 

The  teacher  said.  "Johnny,  you  know 
that  1  from  20  leaves  19.  You  don't  know 
your  arithmetic." 

Johnny  said,  Teacher,  you  don't  know 
your  sheep." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  agree  with 
Johruiy. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Just  open  the  door  a 
little,  and  pretty  soon  the  whole  flock  will 
be  out. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  always  the 
danger;  but  we  were  in  a  sort  of  hot 
place:  We  had  to  deliver  the  mail;  and 
the  volume  of  mail  is  increasing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


HOSPITAL  AND  MEDICAL  CARE  FOR 
CERTAIN  VETERANS  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  temporarily  laid  aside, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  171,  S.  331. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDsoM  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
331)  to  amend  section  632  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  may  contract  for  hospital 
and  medical  care  of  certain  veterans  in 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  proposes  to  extend  for  another  5 
years  the  program  of  reimbursement  of 
the  Philippine  Government  covering 
hospitalization  for  service-connected 
veterans  of  the  Commonwealth  Army 
who  served  with  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  during  World  War  U.  It 
would  at  the  same  time,  extend  the  pro- 
gram for  outpatient  care  for  this  same 
group  of  service-connected  veterans  of 
that  Commonwealth  Army.  The  present 
program  expires  on  June  30,  1963,  and 
now  includes.  In  addition,  outpatient 
treatment  furnished  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  It  permits  the  Philip- 
pine Government  to  hospitalize  veterans 
who  do  not  have  service-connected  dis- 
abilities, but  at  the  expense  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Government.  The  basic  legisla- 
tion contains  no  bar  to  the  Philippine 
Government  to  hospitalize  individuals 
without  veteran  status 

This  bill  places  a  $500,000  ceiling  on 
hospital  payments  for  any  fiscal  year 
after  1963.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion estimates  that  the  entire  cost  for 
the  additional  full  5  years  would  be  less 
than  $2  million.  That  is  a  reduction.  In 
the  past,  this  progr£.m  cost  more;  but 
there  has  been  a  declining  use  of  this 
provision  by  the  veterans  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Army. 

In  addition,  the  cost  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  the  supplementary 
outpatient  part  of  the  program  is  now 
approximately  $300,000  per  year,  and  this 
annual  rate  should  not  be  materially  ex- 
ceeded during  the  additional  5  years  of 
the  proposed  extension. 

In  1948,  a  program  was  begun  which, 
when  It  reached  maturity,  provided  a 
modern  Veterans  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Manila  in  1955  and.  in  1958.  outpatient 
medical  care  for  Commonwealth  Army 
veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
orders. The  program  was  designed  to 
sei-ve  the  twofold  purpose  of  meeting  an 
obligation  to  comrades  in  arms  at  the 
same  time  that  we  contributed  to  their 
postwar  development.  Our  efforts  have 
not  gone  unrewarded.  Thousands  of 
Filipino  veterans  injured  in  World 
War  II  have  received  treatment  and  have 
thus  been  enabled  to  resume  productive 
pursuits  and  occupations.  The  Veterans 
Memorial  Hospital  stands  today  as  a  fit- 
ting symbol  of  the  friendly  relations  and 
solidarity  of  the  two  nations.  The  722- 
bed  institution  is  one  of  the  finest  hos- 
pitals In  the  Far  East.  It  furnishes 
high-quality  hospital  care  and.  in  addi- 
tion, has  affiliated  itself  with  outstand- 
ing universities  and  medical  colleges  for 
the  training  of  doctors,  nurses,  dentists. 


and  other  medical  personnel  so  vitally 
needed  In  the  Philippines. 

The  Philippine  Government  will 
eventually  assume  full  responsibility  for 
the  operation  of  the  hospital  and  the 
treatment  of  veterans.  Lowering  the 
ceiling  on  hospital  care  from  $2  million 
to  $500,000  is  a  step  in  this  direction  as 
the  Government  of  the  Philippines  step 
by  step  assumes  complete  responsibility 
for  the  hospital  and  medical  care  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  an  amendment 
which  I  ask  to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
followin.3: 

That  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  secUon  632  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code.  U  amended  by  striking  out  "nve  con- 
secutive nscal  years",  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "ten  consecutive  fiscal  years.";  and 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
such  sentence  "ending  before  July  1,  1983, 
nor  $500,000  for  any  one  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  or  after  such  date". 

Sec.  2  Section  632  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "Such  agree- 
ment may  also  provide  that  during  the  con- 
tract period  specified  In  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  section,  piyments  for  hospital  care  and 
for  medical  services  provided  to  Common- 
v.  ,i:th  Army  veterans  or  to  United  States 
veter.ms  may  consist  In  whole  or  In  part  of 
available  medicines,  medical  supplies,  and 
equipment  furnished  by  the  Administrator 
to  the  Veterans  Memorial  Hospital  at  valua- 
tions therefor  as  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  furnish  through  the  revolving  supply 
fund,  pursuant  to  section  5011  of  this  title, 
such  medicines,  medical  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment as  necessary  for  this  purpose  and  to 
use  therefor,  as  applicable,  appropriation* 
available  for  such  payments." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  would  make  S.  331  con- 
form with  H.R.  249.  a  bill  which  has  al- 
ready passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  would  permit  payments  for 
ho.spital  and  medical  services  provided 
for  Commonwealth  Army  veterans  or 
U.S.  veterans  partly  in  the  form  of  medi- 
cines and  medical  supplies.  However, 
this  arrangement  would  require  an  agree- 
ment between  the  two  Governments  and 
is  by  no  means  a  mandate  that  this  pro- 
cedure must  be  followed. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Veterans  Me- 
morial HospitaJ  has  frequently  been  re- 
quired to  pay  more  for  medicines  through 
purchases  in  the  open  market  in  the 
Philippines  or  the  open  world  market 
than  if  they  were  available  through  the 
Veteran's  Administration  supply  opera- 
tion. Problems  of  adequacy  and  contin- 
ued availability  from  present  sources  also 
exist.  Moreover,  these  supplies  obtained 
through  the  Veterans'  Administration 
would  be  of  consistently  high  quality  and 
uniform  in  content  so  that  U.S.  veterans 
in  the  Veterans  Memorial  Hospital,  as 
well  as  Philippine  veterans,  would  be  as- 
sured that  drugs  and  medicines  admin- 
istered would  be  of  the  highest  quality 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  submitted  favor- 
able reports  on  the  bill  (S.  331)  and  re- 
cently submitted  a  favorable  report  on 
the  amendment  identical  to  the  one  un- 
der consideration  which  was  placed  on 
H.R.  249.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  report  by  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  to  the  Honorable  Lister 
Hill,  chairman.  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  and 
dated  April  26,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

April  26,  1963. 
Hon.  UsTES  Hill, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
D»AB  Mk.  Chaibman:  The  following  com- 
ments are  furnished  In  response  to  yovir  re- 
quest for  a  report  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration on  H.R.  249,  88th  Congress,  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  April  1, 
1963. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  extend 
for  another  6  years  the  program  for  reim- 
bursement of  the  Philippine  Government 
covering  hospitalization  for  service-con- 
nected conditions  of  Commonwealth  Army 
veterans  who  served  with  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  during  World  War  II. 
The  bill  would  also  extend  for  the  additional 
period  the  special  program  of  outpatient 
care  for  this  group  for  service-connected 
dlsablllUes. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  Is  Identical,  In 
substance,  with  S  331,  88th  Congress,  on 
which  we  furnished  a  favorable  report  to 
your  committee  on  March  1,  1963.  That  re- 
port was  similar  In  all  respects  to  oiu'  report 
of  the  same  date  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  on 
ER  249  prior  to  the  addition  of  section  2 
to  that  blU  (see  H.  Rept.  70  dated  Mar.  6, 
1963,  to  accompany  H.R.  249) . 

We  shall  not  extend  the  present  report  by 
repeating  the  considerations  In  support  of 
the  first  section  of  the  bill  which  were  set 
forth  In  our  previous  report  on  8.  331.  For 
the  reasons  tliereln  stated,  we  continue  to 
favor  the  extension  of  the  hospital  reim- 
bursement and  outpatient  programs  for 
Philippine  Commonwealth  Army  veterans 
on  account  of  service-connected  conditions 
for  another  5  years  beyond  June  30,  1963, 
under  the  terms  set  forth  In  the  first  section 
of  the  bill. 

Section  2  was  recommended  by  the  House 
committee  and  added  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  would  simply 
permit  payments  during  the  additional  5- 
year  period  for  hospital  and  medical  services 
to  be  made  by  the  Veterans"  Administration 
to  the  Veterans'  Memorial  Hospital  In  whole 
or  In  part  In  the  form  of  medicines,  medical 
supplies,  and  medical  equipment.  This 
would  be  an  optional  procedure,  however, 
and  could  be  used  only  If,  and  to  the  extent, 
the  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippine  Government  provided 
that  payments  due  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration for  hospital  care  and  medical  serv- 
ices could  be  handled  In  this  way.  The  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  specifically  authorized 
to  furnUh  these  Items  through  the  VA  re- 
volving supply  fund  operations  with  the  use 
of  appropriations  available  for  purposes  of 
meeting  the  payments  Involved. 

We  agree  with  the  reasons  presented  in  the 
report  of  the  House  committee  In  support  of 
the  committee  amendment  which  became 
section  2  of  this  bUl.  The  Veterans'  Me- 
morial Hospital  In  Manila  has  at  Umes  been 
required  to  pay  more  for  medicines  and 
medical  supplies  In  the  open  market  than  If 


they  were  available  through  the  VA  supply 
op)eratlon.  Problems  of  adequacy  of  existing 
supply  sources  and  continuing  availabUlty 
arise.  If  these  supplies  wer«  obtained 
through  the  Veterans'  Administration  there 
would  also  be  assurance  of  their  consistently 
high  quality  and  uniform  content.  As  a 
result,  both  U.S.  veterans  and  Philippine  vet- 
erans under  treatment  In  the  Veterans'  Me- 
morial Hospital  would  benefit  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  drugs  and  medicines  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Cost  factors  with  respect  to  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  have  already  been  Indicated 
in  the  report  on  S.  331.  In  view  of  the  pro- 
vision that  medicines  and  medical  supplies 
may  be  furnished  at  valuations  determined 
by  the  Administrator  and  will  simply  con- 
stitute pajmients  for  hospital  care  or  medical 
services  on  account  of  which  obligations 
have  been  Incurred,  it  is  not  anticipated  that 
section  2  of  the  bUl  will  Involve  additional 
cost  to  the  Government. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  In  behalf  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill  and  for  the  reasons  appli- 
cable to  the  first  section  as  fully  set  forth  in 
our  report  on  S.  331,  we  recommend  favor- 
able action  on  this  legislation  to  continue 
for  5  years  the  existing  program  of  hospital 
and  medical  care  for  Commonwealth  Army 
veterans,  with  the  added  authority  to  make 
pajmients,  as  may  be  authorized  by  agree- 
ment between  the  two  countries.  In  the  form 
of  medicines,  medical  supplies,  and  medical 
equipment. 

We   are    advised    by    the    Bureau    of    the 
Budget  that  there   is  no   objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

J.  S.  Glxason,  Jr., 

Administrator. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
an  identical  bill  (H.R.  249)  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Is  presently  pending  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be 
discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  249  and  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  to  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
House  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
249)  to  amend  section  632  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  an 
extension  of  the  program  of  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for 
the  hospitalization  of  certain  veterans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bin  (HH.  249)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
bill  331  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  Senate  bill  331  is  indef- 
initely postponed. 


CARE  FOR  CHILDREN  OF  MIGRANT 
AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  imfin- 
ished  business,  which  will  be  stated. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  522) 
to  amend  the  act  establishing  a  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  so  as  to  assist  States  in 
providing  for  day -care  services  for  chil- 
dren of  migrant  agricultural  workers. 


DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
WALTER  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  (H.  Res. 
384),  which  was  read,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Francis  E.  Walter,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  36  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of 
the  Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed  to 
attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved.  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  these  reeolu- 
tlons  and  that  the  necessary  expenses  In 
connection  therewith  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Hoxise. 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senators  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Scott)  ,  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  153)  was  read, 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  Francis  E.  Walter,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sen- 
ators be  appointed  by  the  presiding  officer 
to  join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  famUy  of  the  deceased. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
request  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  153)  was  considered  and 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  announces  that  pursuant  to  the 
second  resolving  clause  of  the  resolution, 
the  Chair  appoints  the  two  Senators 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark  and  Mr. 
ScoTT)  as  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the 
late  Representative. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  further  mark  of  respect  for  the  mem- 
ory of  the  deceased  Representative  Wal- 
ter, I  move  that  the  Senate,  under  its 
order  of  today,  do  now  stand  in.  adjourn- 
ment until  Thursday  next,  at  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Thursday.  June  6,  1963. 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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Executive  nominations  receired  by  the 
Senate  June  4.  1963 : 

U^  CxacuiT  JtTsoa 
Battj   Pbllllpa.   of  TenneuM.   to   b*   U^. 
circuit  Judg«  for  the  ttxtb  ctrcult,  vice  John 
D.  M*rUn.  Sr^  dec— — O. 

Ijf  THB  NArr 

HAvlng  designated,  under  the  proTlelona  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  6231. 
Vice  Adra.  Charles  D.  OrlAn.  D.8.  Nary,  for 
commAnds  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  Prssldent  to  be  wtthln  the  contemplation 
of  said  section.  I  ncmlnata  him  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  ^rade  of  adnxiral  whUe  so  serving. 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  6331. 
the  following  offlcers  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contempLatlon  of  said  section.  I 
nominate  them  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  wbile  so  serving: 

Bear  Adm.  Lawson  P.  Ramage.  U^  Navy. 
Rear  Adm.  Ray  C.  Needham.  O.S  Navy. 
Rear  Adm  Paul  H.  Ramsey.  U^  Navy. 

Vice   Adm    Frank   OTIelme.  US.   Navy,  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
vice  admlrai  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  5233. 
In  tks  Coast  Ouasd 

The  following  named  persons  to  b«  Usu- 
tenants  Junior  grade)  m  the  VB.  Coast 
Guard: 

Donald  C.  Oreenman  Martin  J.  Moynllian 
Lloyd  R   Lomer  Charles  L.  Keller 

Joseph  K.  Shartlag,  Jr  Joseph  B   Goodwin  HI 


Robert  A.  Ingalls 
Paul  D.  Russell 
Leroy  O.  Krum 
Jack  W   Lewis 
Robert  J   Flnan 
Terry  L  Lucas 
Robert  A    Burt 
Ian  8.  Cruickshank 
Michael  R    Johnson 


Marlin  O.  Nygren 
Wesley  O.  Davts,  Jr. 
James  D.  ParUn 
Jerome  M    Myers 
Michael  P    Maurice 
Hugh  D   Williams 
James  W   Haugen 
Manuel  Josephs.  Jr. 
Michael   B    Dunn 


Roderick   Y.    Ed  wards.  Willi  am  H.  Hall.  Jr. 

Jr.  Dimald  P.  Jenkins 

Alien  J.  Taylor  Robert  O.  William 

Charles  W    Craycroft  Paul  K.  Hlnkiey 

Harry  B.  Obedln  Paul  B   Lewu 

Neal  F   Herbert  James  F.  Butler 

iCsnneth  M    Rappolt  Merrill  C.  Louks 

Frederick  P    Karres  Paul  A.  J.  MarUno 

Robert  J    Cheney.  Jr.  Donald  A.  Naples 

Gerald  P   Corcoran  Michael  P.  Munkasey 

Robert  A   Crelghton  David  F.  Cunningham 

Leonard  F    Alcantara  William  H.   Hayes.  Jr. 

Robert  A   Schwartz  Michael   A     Duks 

James  T    Leigh  Leon  E.   Beaudln 

William  T   Troutman  Laurence  A.   Kldd 


Richard    E.    Haas 
John  R    Hay 
John  T    McKean 
Robert  M.  Wood 
Thomas  N.  SuIUvan 
David  H.  Preese.  Jr. 
William  R    Alien 


Lioyd   C    Burger 
Daniel  P.  Bobeck 
James  H.   Parent 
Jerome  P    Foley 
William  K.  Bcker.  Jr. 
Eugene  M    Kelly 
Theodore  H.  PurcaU 


Frederick  M.  Casclano  Carl  M    Brothers 


Alan  P    Miller 
Kenneth  C    Cutler 
Robert  S    Bates. 
Gerald  P  Hotchklas 
Billey  M  Geealln 
WtlUam  H  Neal 


Robert  A.  Ginn 

Robert  E    Isherwood 

David  S    Smith 

Richard  R    Kuhn 

William  J    Walsh 

Ralph   E    Gimn 

Joseph  S    Blackett.  Jr  Charles  H  King.  Jr. 

John  R    Sproat  John  N  Falgle 

James  Q.  WlUlam  John  H  Hill 

Ronald  P.  Huntar  WUilam  H.  Low.  Jr. 

Alfred   D.  Utara  Richard  W.  Long 

Eugene    J.   Hickey.   Jr.Jan  D.Long 

Carl  E.  Kunkel.  Jr.  Douglas  A.  Hlou^ek 

Edwin  J    Roland.  Jr.  Richard  O.  Buttrlcic 

Jo.^in  A    Schmidt  James  B  Margesoo,  Jr. 

Richard   W    ZUm  Donald  R.  Casey 

John   E.  McCarty  John  F.  Otranto.  Jr. 

Jefferson  J    Walsh  IV  George  F  Ireland 


OaryF.  Crosby 
Walter  T  Leland 
Oeorge  H  Morlta  m 
William  C  Park  HI 
Ronald  C.  Plekup 
Bandolpli  DeKronry 
David  L.  Parr 
Thomas  B  Irish.  Jr. 
Kyle  A.  Shsw 
James  V  Ssyers 
David  B  Clsncagltnl 


JuTie  4 


John  K.  WltherspooD, 

Jr 
Winiam  J  BeJcer 
Wayne  B   Rentfro 
Fredsrlck  A  HIU 
Angus  McKlrmon 
Clifford  O.  Spelman. 

Jr 
Gregory  A  Penlngtoo 
Gary  J   Boyle 
Keith  P  Pensom 


Thomas  Y  Lawrence,     Oeor(?e  H  Peck  UI 

Ji"  Leo  N .  Schowe  n  gerdt , 

William  J  Campbell  Jr 

In  ths  Puslic  Health  Sc«vic« 
The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion   In    the    Regular    Corps    of    the    Public 
Health     Service     subject     to     quaiiflcatlons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  reguiaUons: 

FOB  APPOijrrKSJor 

To  be  senior  rurgeon 
Michael  CaneJU 

To  be  jfnior  assistant  rurpeons 
Davtd  J  Brecount  Irvln  D  Mllowe 

Samuel  M  Cohen  David  W.  Templln 

Robert  A   Hartley 

To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeons 
John  E  Butts  EmU  L.  Rigg 

Tomm  H    Pickles  Oarrll  M   Ye 

To  be  senior  sanitary  enffineer 
Edmund  S  Jacobsen 
To  be  senior  a.'^sistant  sanitary  engineer 
BoDsld  A.  VencKla 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Charles  D  Larson 
Robert  S.  Runkls 

To  be  junior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Ira  P  Leggett.  Jr 
Bernard  R.  Sacks 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacistt 
Donald  H   Bonne 
Robert  a   Palzer 

To  be  assistant  ptiarmaeisU 
John  J  Plecoro.  Jr. 
Michael  J  Tuohy 
Arthur  C.  Wiilman 

To  be  junior  assistant  pharmacista 
Jackie  L.  Knight 
Gerald  A  Mankowskl 

To  be  senior  assistant  santtarians 
Arthur  B.  Mclntyre.  Jr. 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officer 
Vema  L.  Nlckelson 

To  be  assistant  therapist 
Laiiren  E.  Lane 

To  be  junior  assistant  therapists 
George  H.  Hampton 
PhUo  3.  Short 

rOK    raUCANENT    PBOMOnOW 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineer 

Bernard  W   Dahl 

RacTTLAs  Costs  of  ths  Pttbuc  Health 
Sebvtcs 

The    following    candidates    for    personnel 

action  in   the   Regular   Corps  of  the   Public 

Health     Service     subject     to     quallflcstlons 

therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

ros  PTSMArmrr  p«omotiok 

To  be  senior  surgeons 

Alfred  S.  Nelson  Ernest  O    Hanowell 

Claire  F   Ryder  Charles  A  Jarvls 

Thomas  J   Kennedy.  Robert  H   Aronstam 

Jr.  James  W  Osbsrg.  Jr. 

Edward  J  ORourks  James  R.  Lewis 

George  Moore  Harvey  A.  Itano 

Samuel  M  Fox  m  Chariss  F  Sparger 

Victor  E.  Archer  Kmest  Cotlors 
Charles  J.  Bohrow 


Jack  DureU 
James  D.  Torsy 
Richard  J.  Bouchard 
Marcus  M.  Ksy.  Jr 


To  iMSiirpeoiu 
John  F.  t««.  Jr.  Harry  W.  WeHsr 

Lswla  R.  ThompsoiL 

Pstsr  J  T.  BMtoa 
John  a  McDonough 
Donald  A.  Henderson   Plndaroa  R.  Vageiot 

''  Philip  S.  Brachman 

Jean  R.  L  Herdt 
Arthur  Karmen 
Donald  C  Walsh 
Alan  H.  Nicol 
Donald  E.  Bedlngfeltf 
William  C.  Larsen 


John  E.  Applen 
John  E.  Manlrs 
Thomas  P  Flynn 
James  W   Mwlsy 
Kenneth  H   Hyatt 
George  M.  Berg 
Jerome  O.  Green 
J  jseph  J    Noya 

To  be  senior  tissistant  surgeon 

Richard  E  Mansfield 

To  be  senior  dental  surgeons 

Alfred  Popper  Quentln  M.  Smith 

John  W.  Heck  Reuben  L.  Turner 

To  be  dental  surgeons 

Charles  H    Davis  Charles  S.  Stltt.  Jr. 

George  E    Garrlngton  Joseph  Plumbo 

Lawrence  E.  Vanklrk,    James  T.  Lovett 
Jr  Robert  K    Davis 

Dale  E    Smith  George  E.  Mitcliell 

Ernest  C.  Leather- 
wood.  Jr. 

To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeons 


Rot>ert  A.  Winkler 
Charles  E.  Tomlch 
Blair  W.  Thurgood 
Thomas  C.  Francis 
Vincent  L  GiUU 


Paul  D    Frazler 
Marvin  L.  Maclntyre 
Kenneth  J.  Rlchter 
Gerald  3    Morrill 
Roger  A.  Meyer 

To  be  senior  sanitary  engineers 
William  B   Page 
Robert  L.  Stenburg 
Ernest  C  Tslvoglou 

To  be  sanitary  engineer 
Warren  P.  Smith 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
John  J    Henderson        Rodger  L.  Leupold 


Phillip  E.  Searcy 
Donald  P   Dubois 
George  R   Elmore.  Jr 
John  A.  Prlerson 
Lee  R.  Lunsford 
James  R    Buchtel 


William  L    Wagner 
Albert  W.  Bromberg 
Donald  O    Fox 
James  R.  Coleman 
John  T.  Tally 
Oscar  E.  Dlckason 
To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
George  L.  Chrlstensen  Frank  P    Partee 


William  L    Brlnck 
Richard  G    Hunslnger 
John  D   Clem 
Troy  Marceleno 


RolJert  L.  BoUn.  Jr 
Dale  S   Bryson 
Charles  E.  Thiu-p 
Donald  T   Oakley 
Roger  C.  Grimm 

To  be  pharmacists 
Albert  B.  Ripley  Salvat<jre  D   Gasdla 

Mario  C   Baratta  Billy  G    Wells 

Joseph  N.  Salvlno  Kenneth  E    Hanson 

Bertram  J    Baughman 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacists 
Sheldon  Gaslow  Clair  O.  Wetmore 

John  J  Lucas  Thomas  B   Poux 

Larry  A    Wood  Donnle  L  Powell 

To  be  assistant  pharmacists 
Robert  E    Miller  Robert  J.  Schollard 

Jules  M.  Melsler  John  T.  Glmon 

Andrew  J  Pssserl.  Jr     James  A.  Resko 
Gordon  R   Aird  Nancy  B.  Finch 

To  be  senior  scientists 

Robert  R.  Omata  Byron  L  Harrlman 

Robert  K.  Gerloff  George  J.  Burton 

To  be  scientists 
Adolph  R   Brarls  Ronald  H  Thompson 

Robert  J   Bills  Roeljm  Q    Robinson 

Virgil  R.  Carlson  Kenneth  K    Takemoto 

Eskln  Huff 

To  be  senior  assistant  scientists 
Kenneth  O.  Phifer 
John  R  Newbrough 
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To  he  sanitarians 

James  A.  Clark,  Jr. 
John  Greenley 
James  E.  Cowan 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarians 
Joseph  Lovett  Bobby  F  Craft 

Thomas  C.  Rozz«ll  David  B.  Moses 

To  be  senior  veterinary  officers 
Robert  L.  Rausch 

To  be  veterinary  officers 

Robert  H   Huffaker 

Richard  L   Parker 

To  be  senior  assistant  veterinary  officers 

Robert  O.  Scholtens 

John  O   Iversen 

To  be  nurse  officers 

Shirley  A.  Mlddleton      Catherine  E,  Twomey 
Marjory  E.  Lewis  Elizabeth  Edwards 

Jean  C  Casey 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officer 
Margaret  J.  Howe  * 

To  be  dietitian 
Elaine  M  Gaddls 

To  be  senior  assistant  dietitians 

Elizabeth  K.  Witter 
Betty  L.  Beach 

To  be  therapists 

Josef  Hoog 
Janeva I  Porter 
Robert  N.  Zimmerman 

To  be  senior  assistant   therapists 
Prank  H  Troske,  Jr.       James  L.  Witt 
James  D  Ebncr  Herbert  R.  Pruett 

Carol  A.  Wendell 

To  be  assistant   therapist 
Jonathan  T  Spry 

To  be  health  services  officers 
Robert  J  Savard  Walter  R  Sceery 

William  B   Parsons         Desmond  O'Hara 
Stanley  E  Crawfort 

To  be  stntor  assistant  health  services  officer 
Richard  A   Mackey 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive    nominations   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  June  4.  1963: 

Deptttt  Ukder  Skcrftaht  or  State 

William  J    Crockett,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  a 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

Ambassador 
Robert  C  Strong,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  For- 
eign Service  Officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Iraq. 


WITHDRAWALS 
Executive      nominations      withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  June  4,  1963: 
Postmasters 
Archie  N.  Haln  to  be  postmaster  at  Well- 
ington. In  the  State  of  Colo;ado 

Jay  H   Woolhlser  to  be  postmaster  at  Three 
Bridges,  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti  KSDAY,  June  4,  V.)(\'A 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD  ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  Thessalonlans  4:9:  But  as  touching 
brotherly  love,  ye  yourselves  are  taught 
of  God  to  love  one  another. 


Almighty  God.  may  these  moments 
of  prayer  inspire  us  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  facing  the  unseen  and  unknown 
events  and  experiences  of  each  new  day 
with  cheer  and  with  courage. 

May  we  be  coworkers  and  psu'tners 
with  Thee  and  with  one  another  to  help 
mankind  cultivate  mutual  understand- 
ing and  insight  to  read  the  meaning  of 
life  in  terms  of  freedom,  fellowship,  and 
service. 

We  penitently  confess  that  our  pride 
and  prejudice  frequently  prevent  us  from 
accepting  the  great  fact  that  human 
brotherhood  is  not  a  relationship  which 
man  has  established  but  which  was  di- 
vinely ordained  by  Thee  in  the  process 
of  creation. 

Grant  that  we  may  play  our  part  faith- 
fully and  heroically  in  lifting  mankind 
out  of  its  narrow,  provincial  self  and  may 
we  live  for  the  common  good  and  seek 
to  establish  helpful  contacts  with  all 
humanity. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


EXPRESSION  OP  SORROW  OP  U.S. 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  ON 
THE    DEATH    OP    HIS    HOLINESS 

POPE  JOHN  xxm 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  f  Mr.  Albert]  assume  the 
chair? 

(Mr,  ALBERT  assumed  the  chah-  as 
Speaker  pro  tempore,  > 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts   [Mr.  McCoemack], 

Mr  McCORMACK,  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
world  is  grieved  at  the  passing  of  Pope 
John  XXIII  whose  great  leadership  was 
evidenced  during  his  lifetime,  the  spirit 
of  which  will  continue  for  countless  and 
countless  decades  to  come, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  resolution  (H. 
Res.  385 »  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  its  present  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Clerk  will  read  the 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  a£  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  heard  with  profound  sorrow  of  the 
death  of  His  Holiness  Pope  John  XXIII,  who 
exerted  the  most  challenging  and  sincere 
elTorts  for  world  peace,  who  manifested  the 
broadest  tolerance  toward  mankind  and  all 
creeds,  and  who  pleaded  for  the  protection 
of  oppressed  minorities: 

Resolved,  That  the  BecreUry  of  State  be 
requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions to  the  Papal  Secretary  of  State  at 
the  Vatican. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to, 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

POPE  JOHN  xxin 

Mr.  CONTE,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  r>oint  In  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  His  Holiness,  Pope  John  XXIII  is 
a  tragic  occurrence  at  this  Juncture  in 
w^orld  history. 

The  times  demand  great  men,  and 
Pope  Jolin  gave  substance  to  our  times. 
In  his  humility  he  was  great  and  in  his 
greatness  he  was  humble. 

Without  him,  there  is  a  strangeness 
that  prevails.  It  is  a  loneliness  that 
escapes  words. 

His  departure  creates  a  vacuum.  It 
is  as  though  suddenly  a  roof  had  blown 
off  a  house,  and  the  poor  creatures  in- 
side huddle  together  for  warmth  that 
cannot  be  found. 

From  the  village  of  Scotto  H  Mondo  to 
the  pompous  palaces  of  the  would-be- 
great,  there  is  a  mourning,  a  loss  that 
cannot  be  recovered,  a  lack  of  warmth. 

And  then  suddenly  there  appears  light, 
the  light  of  the  world.  In  this  light 
there  Is  refuge;  in  this  light  there  is 
warmth. 

The  ideas  of  Pope  John  provide,  even 
at  this  moment  of  travail,  the  light  nec- 
essary for  the  creatures  that  he  has 
left  behind. 

These  were  the  ideas  of  an  eventual 
peace  among  men,  the  sanctity  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  fruitlessness  of  the  in- 
sane arms  race. 

Listen  to  him  speak,  shortly  after  his 
ascension  to  the  papacy  on  October  29, 
1958: 

Why  sli^ould  the  resources  of  human  genius 
and  the  ^riches  of  nations  be  turned  more 
often  to  preparing  arms — pernicious  instru- 
ments  of  death  and  destruction — than  to 
increasing  the  welfare  of  all  classes  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  poorer  classes? 

Or  again,  listen  to  the  son  of  Giovanni 
Roncalli.  a  landless  sharecropper: 

But  the  principle  must  always  be  reaffirmed 
that  the  presence  of  the  state  in  the  eco- 
nomic field,  no  matter  how  widespread  and 
penetrating,  must  not  be  exercised  so  as  to 
reduce  evermore  the  sphere  of  freedom  of  the 
personal   initiative   of   individual   citizens. 


This  man,  Mr.  Spea&er.  will  be  re- 
membered evermore,  tHis  genius  and 
humility  will  continue  to  light  the  world 
in  which  we  live.  '\ 

A  TEIBtrTr  TO  JOHtiTtftJgOOO 

Mr,  CHARLES  H,  WILSON,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  great  and  good  man  has  Just 
passed  away.  Many  important  people 
will  be  paying  him  their  last  respects  this 
week,  and  I  cannot  be  numbered  among 
those  distinguished  heads  of  state  and 
leaders  of  the  various  religious  faiths. 

However,  I  feel  deeply  about  the  death 
of  John  XXni.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
his  faith,  and  have  not  always  agreed 
with  the  policies  of  his  church — but  that 
is  not  an  issue  today. 

At  times  in  the  history  of  mankind 
comes  a  person  who  rises  above  the  is- 
sues and  personalities  of  his  day — who 
radiates  a  human  warmth  and  love  for 
his  fellow  men  that  overrides  all  other 
considerations.  Such  a  man  was  Pope 
John  XXin, 

We  knew  him  first  as  Cardinal 
Roncalli,  the  humble  son  of  Italian 
peasants  who  had  risen  to  be  a  prince 
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^lii^  i^^^.    ^*  '^  °°'  *^***^  ''f*'        ^    MATSUNAOA.     Mr.   Speaker,  a     No  3  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com 
deeds  from  him— we  beUevwl  hl«  reign    great  citizen  of  the  world,  a  man  be-     mlttee  be  permitted  to  sit  durin*  kb^*. 


would  be  quiet  and  unmarked  by  strong 
currents  of  change. 

Prom  the  first,  however,  we  begsui  to 
see  that  this  was  not  to  be  the  case.  His 
visits  to  the  poor  and  the  sick.  His  visits 
to  those  in  prison  and  in  need.  His 
great,  pure  love  for  the  common  men 
of  every  race  and  creed;  all  this  began 
to  be  apparent. 

His  great,  abiding  desire  to  unite  the 
splintered  fragments  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  his  wish  for  reforms  within 
his  own  church;  all  this  captured  our 
Imaginations.  We  realized  the  world 
had   a   most   unusual   servant  In   John 

xxin. 

Newspapers  are  attempting  to  call  him 
the  Pope  of  Peace.  I  do  not  think  this 
Is  an  accurate  description  of  the  man. 
He  strove  for  peace  with  all  his  might, 
but  this  is  not  the  whole  story  of  his 
life.  Others  are  calling  him  the  People's 
Pope,  and  this  Is  a  better  description 
for  he  was  the  Pope  of  the  common 
people  everywhere  In  the  world. 

However,  I  choose  to  call  him  simply 
"John  the  Good."  He  was  the  Pope  of 
Peace,  and  he  was  the  People's  Pope,  be- 
cause first  of  an  he  was  John  the  Gtood. 
It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  world 
Is  blessed  again  with  such  a  man.  His 
final  words  were: 

May  they  all  b«  one. 

We  can  all  Join  In  this  and  say.  Amen. 
Ood  rest  you  John  XXm.  you  will  take 

a  high  place  In  the  councils  of  our  Lord. 

Mr.  OAILAOHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr  OALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
the  deep  sorrow  of  the  House  In  the  pass- 
ing of  Pope  John  XXIII.  While  his 
reign  was  a  short  one.  nevertheless,  the 
Impact  of  this  saintly  man  will  be  felt  for 
many  centuries  to  come. 

He  was  more  than  a  maker  of  history, 
he  was  possessed  of  the  compassion  that 
reached  Into  the  heart  of  every  human 
being.  He  reigned  during  a  time  of 
great  scientif  c  progress  and  yet  he  more 
than  anyone  in  our  times  realized  that 
Lf  man  is  to  make  real  progress  it  can 
only  come  about  through  the  under- 
standing and  good  wdl  ttiat  can  only 
originate  in  the  heart  of  man. 

In  these  great  days,  when  men  are 
reaching  teyond  the  stars.  Pope  John 
reached  Into  the  hearts  of  men  to  be- 
come one  of  the  giants  of  our  times. 

The  world  is  saddened  at  his  pckssing 
and  yet.  because  he  walked  among  us. 
the  world  is  brightened  by  the  hope  he 
Inspired.  He  has  left  us  a  legacy  of 
hope  with  a  renewed  faith  in  Ood  and 
in  ourselves. 

T«iBTrrB  TO  POFK  JOHN  xxm 

Mr.  MATStJNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


loved  by  the  entire  world.  Catholics  and 
non-Catholics  alike,  has  died,  leaving 
behind  him  works  that  will  Influence  the 
world  for  centuries  to  come. 

Pope  John  XXm  In  his  brief  reign  as 
Pope  from  autumn  of  1958  to  June  3, 
1963.  established  h-mself  as  one  of  the 
giants  of  our  time.  His  encyclical. 
■"Mater  et  Magistra."  Issued  In  1961, 
urged  the  prosperous  countries  of  the 
world  to  he'p  the  underdeveloped.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  com- 
munities which  possess  abundant  means 
of  livelihood  not  to  remain  indifferent  to 
poverty,  misery,  and  hunger  and  lack 
of  elementary  human  rights  suffered  by 
the  people  of  less  fortunate  nations.  He 
thus  reminded  the  world  that  we  are  our 
brothers'  keepers,  and  this  was  a  great 
restatement  of  an  ancient  philosophy 
enunciated  by  Jesus  Christ  himself. 

His  encyclical,  "Pacem  in  Terrls."  re- 
leased on  April  10  of  this  year  was  a 
powerful  call  for  fraternal  unity  among 
nations  to  avoid  war.  It  focused  men's 
attention  to  the  essential  social  prob- 
U  ms  of  our  time  and  revitalized  the  age- 
old  Christian  principle  against  unjust 
trespass  on  the  rights  of  others. 

Pope  John  XXIII  gave  modern  man 
one  of  his  greatest  hopes  for  peace  in 
this  strife-torn  world  by  his  leadership 
in  the  ecumenical  movement  This  was 
in  keeping  with  hs  philosophy  of  re- 
solving d  fferences  between  peoples 
through  a  realization  of  common  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker  the  recorded  actions  and 
the  words  of  this  great  man  will  provide 
guidance  not  only  to  the  Catholic  world 
but  to  the  non-Catholic  world  as  well  for 
years  to  come.  We  can  Indeed  be  grate- 
ful that  he  lived  among  us  In  our  age. 
His  Influence  will  without  doubt  continue 
beyond  the  grave. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  4  OF  THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Subcom- 
mittee No.  4  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee be  i>ermitted  to  sit  this  afternoon 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE  BUILDINGS  ACT 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bUl  CRU.  5207)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act.  1926.  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
Uie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees;  Messrs.  Hays, 
Z.\BLOCKi.  Mrs.  KzLLY.  Mcssrs.  Adair. 
and  Mailliard. 


debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISCHARGE  PETITION  FILED  ON 
MEDICAL  CARE 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUcn  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
filed  a  discharge  petition  on  the  subject 
of  medical  care,  a  subject  which  has  been 
languishing  in  this  House  for  three  ses- 
sions now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  difficulties  in- 
volved In  this  matter,  but  I  feel  if  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  my  colleagues  will  sign 
this  petition,  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  being  rea- 
sonable people,  will  realize  that  we  want 
the  right  to  express  ourselves  on  it  and 
will  perhaps  reconsider  their  attitude. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
sign  this  petition  so  that  we  may  have 
the  right  to  express  ourselves  on  one  of 
the  key  issues  of  our  times. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  3  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 
Mr.    HEBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 


THE    LATE   HONORABLE   FRANCIS 
E.  WALTER 

Mr.    ALBERT.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  of  the  House  has  re- 
ceived the  following  telegrams  from  the 
22d  District  County  of  San  Diego  De- 
partment of  California  American  Legion 
and  from  the  Philippine  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States  expressing  sympathy 
on  the  death  of  our  late  distinguished 
and  l)eloved  colleague.  Representative 
Francis  E  Walter. 

The  telegrams  are  as  follows; 

San  Ditgo.  Cauf..  June  3,  1963. 
Spkakck    or    THE    Hou&K. 
House  of  Repreaentatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

We  of  the  22d  District,  County  of  San 
Dleffo,  Department  of  California.  American 
Legion,  grieve  the  lofs  of  one  of  our  rrentert 
statesmen,  F*rancl3  E  Walter,  and  dJd  on  thla 
dftv.  June  2.  clo«e  our  annual  preconventlon 
meeting  In  memory  of  th's  great  American. 
The  American  Legion.  22d  District,  San  Diego 
County,  sincerely  requests  that  you  as  Speak- 
er of  the  House,  do  convey  to  the  fellow 
statesmen  of  Representative  Francis  E.  Wal- 
ter our  deepoist  sympathy  for  this  great  loss. 
Robert  W    Dice, 

Commander. 

Washtncton.  DC    June  3.  1963. 
Hon     John    W     McCokmack, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  DC: 

On  behalf  of  my  Oovernment  and  Filipino 
people  I  extend  sincerest  condolences  and 
deep  sympathy  on  the  death  of  Represent*- 
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tlve  Francis  E.  Walter,  a  patriot  and  a  great 
American,  who  was  a  stanch  defender  of  the 

free  way  of  Hie. 

Amzxito  R.  Mutuc. 
pf^illppine  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


ADDITIONAL    PAY   FOR    DIRECTORS 
AT  VA  INSTALLATIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  228)  to 
amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  salary  of  directors  and 
chiefs  of  staff  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals,  domicillaries,  and  cen- 
ters. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  may  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPENSES  OP  RETIRED  EMPLOYEES 
HEIALTH  BENEFITS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3517) 
to  amend  the  Retired  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  with  respect  to  Grov- 
emment  contribution  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  administration  of  such  act. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  may  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AGE  LIMITS — APPOINTMENTS  TO 
U.S.  PARK  SERVICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4893) 
relating  to  age  limits  In  connection  with 
appointments  to  the  US.  Park  Service. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
stricken  from  the  Consent  Calendar. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BACK  PAY  ACT  OP  1963 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  4837) 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  certain 
amounts  and  restoration  of  employment 
benefits  to  certain  Grovernment  oflBcers 
and  employees  improperly  deprived 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  or  two  from  someone  on  the 
committee  concerning  this  legislation. 
My  first  question  is.  Does  this  give 
blanket  authority  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  make  these 
adjustments  without  any  sub.sequent  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  by  the  Legislature? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  That  author- 
ity administrative  bodies  already  have. 
This  is  giving  the  general  authority  over 
all  Federal  employees,  that  If  reinstated 
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from  discharge  or  if  restored  from  a 
demotion  they  will  be  paid  their  back- 
pay without  coming  to  the  Congress  for 
a  private  bill.  In  most  instances  this 
is  the  case  today,  but  there  are  some  few 
areas  where  they  have  to  come  to  the 
Congress  for  a  private  bill.  This  would 
eliminate  that  process  and  the  employee 
would  be  paid  his  backpay  If  upon  hear- 
ing he  is  found  to  have  been  unjustly 
discharged  or  unjustly  demoted. 

Mr.  FORD.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  estimated  additional  cost  per 
year  if  this  bill  is  approved  is  about  half 
a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
gave  us  that  figure  and  then  he  said  that 
that  would  be  the  cost  in  any  event,  be- 
cause an  employee  who  is  reinstated  or 
regains  his  position  from  demotion  is 
entitled  to  all  of  the  benefits,  he  is  en- 
titled to  the  backpay,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  this  hsis  been  the  history.  For 
instance,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
says,  I  think  in  8  cases  out  of  88  they 
have  restored  people  to  positions  after 
hearing  and  deciding  that  they  were  im- 
Justly  dLscharged.  That  is  in  the  sphere 
of  this  legislation. 

They  say  In  the  other  areas  where 
people  have  come  for  back  pay  they  have 
gone  to  Congress  and  gotten  It.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion says  in  his  testimony  after  he  gave 
these  figures  of  $500,000,  that  this  would 
be  the  total  cost  In  any  event.  If  we 
are  going  to  give  people  what  they  are 
entitled  to  after  being  reinstated,  we 
must  restore  their  pay  and  make  them 
whole.  Further  this  back  pay  is  made 
from  the  agencies  regular  budget — that 
is  absorbed  by  budget  so  that  there  is 
thus  no  sulditlonal  cost  in  reality. 

Mr.  FORD.  Under  present  circvun- 
stances  If  a  hearing  is  held  on  the  peti- 
tion of  a  person  allegedly  discriminated 
against  and  his  point  of  view  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Board,  is  there  not  au- 
tomatic readjustment  of  his  pay? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  There  is. 
for  classifications  such  as  veterans  and 
many  other  classifications,  piecemeal, 
which  have  been  given  this  relief.  The 
legislation  would  fill  in  all  the  gaps  of 
employees  who  are  not  so  treated. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must 
confess  I  am  not  entirely  clear  and  I  am 
not  entirely  convinced  as  to  the  merits 
of  this  legislation.  Under  these  clr- 
stances  I  will  withdraw  my  reservation 
and  ask  that  the  bill  be  passed  over.  I 
will  subsequently  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  gentleman  from  Montana  in 
order  to  get  more  details  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONVEY  LANDS  TO  CITY  OF 
HENDERSON.  NEV. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2461) 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  to  the  city  of  Henderson,  Nev.,  at 


fair  market  value,  certain  public  lands 
in  the  State  of  Nevada. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  within 
five  years  after  he  has  advised  the  city  of 
Henderson,  Nevada,  of  the  appraised  fair 
market  value  of  the  lands  Involved,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  csonvey  to  said 
city  the  fifteen  thousand  acres  of  public 
lands  described  In  section  2  hereof. 

Sec.  2.  The  lands  to  be  conveyed  under 
section  1  of  this  Act  are  hereby  segregated 
from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under  the 
public  land  laws.  Including  the  mining  and 
mineral  leasing  laws,  until  said  Secretary 
shall  provide  otherwise  by  publication  of  an 
order  In  the  Federal  Register,  and  comprise 
those  fifteen  thousand  acres  situated  In  the 
State  of  Nevada  more  particularly  described 
M  follows  (all  range  references  are  to  the 
Mount  Diablo  base  and  meridian): 

(1)  The  east  one-half  and  southwest 
quarter  of  section  21;  all  of  section  27;  the 
southwest  quarter  of  section  28;  and  all  of 
sections  29,  33,  and  34  In  township  22  south, 
range  63  east; 

(2)  all  of  sections  19,  20,  21,  22.  23,  25,  2«, 
27,  28,  29,  30,  31.  32,  and  33.  township  22 
south,  range  62  east; 

(3)  the  south  half  of  section  24:  and  all 
of  sections  25,  35,  and  36,  township  22  south, 
range  61  east; 

(4^  all  of  section  32,  township  21  south, 
23  south,  range  61  east; 

(5)  all  of  section  32,  township  21  south, 
range  63  east;  and 

(6)  the  southwest  quarter,  the  west  half 
of  the  southeast  quarter,  and  the  southeast 
quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section 
34,  township  21  south,  range  62  east. 

Sec.  3.  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  made  upon  payment  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  lands  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  plus  reimbursement  for 
the  cost  of  appraisal,  If  accomplished  by  con- 
tract, and  subject  to  any  existing  valid 
claims  against  the  lands  described  In  section 
2  of  this  Act,  and  to  any  reservations,  re- 
strictions, or  conditions  considered  neces- 
sary by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pro- 
tect continuing  uses  of  those  lands  by  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  4.  The  city  of  Henderson,  State  of 
Nevada,  may  purchase,  in  accordance  with 
this  Act,  such  portion  or  portions,  by  legal 
subdivision  of  the  public  land  surveys,  of 
the  above -described  lands  as  snch  city  elects; 
and  the  ptirchase  by  the  city  of  only  a  portion 
or  portions  of  such  lands  shall  not  consti- 
tute a  waiver  or  relinquishment  of  Its  right 
to  purchase.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  by  legal  subdivisions  of  the 
public  land  surveys,  the  remainder  of  such 
lands  or  any  portion  thereof.  -  ' 

With  the  following  conmiittee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  3.  after  the  word  "advised"  In- 
sert •*,  by  certified  mall,  the  mayor  of". 

Page  2,  line  16.  after  "section  32,"  Insert 
"lots  8  and  9.  the  south  half  of  the  southwest 
quarter,  southwest  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  35,". 

Page  a,  lines  18.  19.  and  20,  strike  out  all  of 
paragraph  (6)   and  Insert: 

"(6)  the  southwest  quarter,  the  wst  half 
of  the  southeast  quarter,  and  the  southeast 
quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter,  and  the 
south  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 34.  township  21  south,  range  62  east." 

Page  2,  line  22.  after  the  words  "payment  of 
the"  Insert  "sum  of  the". 

Page  2.  line  25,  after  the  word  "contract." 
Insert  "minus  any  adjustment  In  the  pur- 
chase price  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  pursuant  to  section  5  of  this  Act,". 
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Page  3.  line  4,  strike  out  "States  "  and  In- 
sert States.  Its  permittees,  lessees,  or  licen- 
sees." 

Page  3,  arter  line  4.  Insert  the  following 
•Any  conveyance  under  this  Act  of  sec- 
tion 32,  the  south  half  of  the  southwest 
quarter,  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  south- 
east quarter  lots  8  and  9.  section  35.  town- 
ship 21  south,  range  83  east;  the  east  half  of 
section  21.  and  sections  27  and  34.  town- 
ship 22  south,  range  63  east.  Mount  Diablo 
base  and  meridian.  Nevada,  or  of  any  portion 
of  such  lands,  shall  specifically  reserve  to  the 
United  States  the  right  to  use  any  of  such 
lands  so  conveyed  for  reclamation  purposes 
and  for  any  purpose  reasonably  Incident  to 
the  proposed  southern  Nevada  water  supply 
project.  " 

Page  3.  after  line  13.  add  the  following 
new  sections: 

"Sec  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision o:  the  Act.  to  negotiate  and  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  city  of  Henderson 
providing  for  adjustment  of  the  purchase 
price  determined  by  appraisal  to  reflect  any 
expenditures  Incurred  by  the  city  of  Hender- 
son In  facilitating  transfer  of  the  lands  dur- 
ing the  period  between  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  notice  to  the  city  of  Henderson  of 
the  appraised  fair  market  value 

'Sec  6.  ThU  Act  shall  not  preclude  the 
city  of  Henderson  from  acquiring  title  or 
leases  to  any  lands  described  In  this  Act  for 
public  or  recreational  purposes  under  the 
Act  of  June  14.  1926  (44  Stat.  741).  as 
amended    (43    DSC.    869.    et   seq.). 

■'Sec.  7.  Any  patent  Issued  under  this  Act 
shall  contain  a  reservation  to  the  United 
States  of  any  of  the  following  named  min- 
erals for  which  the  land  as  of  the  date  of 
issuance  of  patent  Is  deemed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  be  valuable  or  pro- 
spectively valuable  coal,  native  asphalt,  solid 
and  semisolid  bitumen,  and  bituminous  rock 
(Including  oil-Impregnated  rock  or  sands 
from  which  oil  Is  recoverable  only  by  spe- 
cial treatment  after  the  deposit  Is  mined  or 
quarried),  oil.  gas.  oil  shale,  phosphate,  so- 
dium, and  potassium  together  with  the  right 
of  the  United  States,  its  lessees,  permittees. 
or  licensees  to  prospect  for.  mine,  and  re- 
move them  under  applicable  provisions  of 
law. 

"Sec.  8.  With  respect  to  the  conveyance 
of  any  land  under  this  Act.  which  land  Is, 
at  the  time  of  Issuance  of  patent  therefor, 
subject  to  a  mineral  lease,  permit,  or  license, 
for  which  mineral  the  land  Is  deemed  at 
that  time  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  be  not  valuable  or  proepectlvely  valuable, 
the  patent  shall  not  convey  such  mineral 
rights  In  such  lands  until  the  mineral  lease. 
{>ermlt  or  license,  or  any  extensions  or  re- 
newals thereof,  shall  terminate  or  be  relin- 
quished, but  up)on  such  termination  or  re- 
linquishment all  the  right,  title  and  Interest 
of  the  United  States  to  such  mineral  deposits 
shall  automatically  vest  In  the  patentee. 

"Sec  9  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  to  the  contrary,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
city  of  Henderson,  may,  prior  to  the  transfer 
of  title  to  the  city  of  Henderson,  grant 
rights-of-way  in,  over,  across,  upon,  through, 
or  under  any  of  the  lands  described  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARKET  POWER  GENERATED  AT 
AMISTAD  DAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4062  > 
to  amend  the  act  authorizing  the  trans- 


mission and  disposition  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  electric  energy  gen- 
erated at  Falcon  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  also  market  power  generated 
at  Amistad  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHOCOLATE  MOUNTAIN  AERIAL 
GUNNERY  RANGE.  CALIF. 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5222) 
to  provide  for  the  withdrawal  and  reser- 
vation for  the  Department  of  the  Navy  of 
certain  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
at  Chocolate  Mountain  Aerial  Gunnery 
Range.  Imperial  County.  Calif.,  for  de- 
fense purposes. 

There  being   no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpresentatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights  the  public 
lands,  and  the  minerals  therein,  within  the 
area  described  In  section  2  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  withdrawn  from  all  appropriations 
and  other  forms  of  disposition  under  public 
land  laws  including  the  mining  and  mineral 
leasing  laws  and  disposals  of  materials  under 
the  Act  of  July  31.  1947.  as  amended  (61  Stat 
681;  30  use  601-604).  except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  and  reserved 
for  use  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for 
a  period  of  five  years  with  an  option  to  re- 
new the  withdrawal  and  reservation  for  a 
period  of  five  years  upon  notice  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion that  the  reservation  may  be  terminated 
at  any  time  during  either  of  such  periods  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  upon  notice  to  the 
Secretary   of    the   Interior 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may. 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  authorize  use  or  disposition  of  any  of 
the  lands  or  resources  withdrawn  and  re- 
served by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  at  the  time  of  final  termination  of 
the  reservation  effected  by  this  Act.  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  shall  make  safe  for  non- 
mlUtary  uses  the  land  withdrawn  and  re- 
served or  such  portions  thereof  as  may  be 
specified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
by  neutralizing  unexploded  ammunition, 
bombs,  artillery  projectiles,  or  other  ex- 
plosive objects  and  chemical  agents.  There- 
after, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursuant 
to  law  shall  provide  for  the  appropriate  use 
or  disposition  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  land 
withdrawn  and  reserved  under  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  subsection,  how- 
ever, shall  be  constrxied  to  prevent  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  at  that  time  from  making 
application  for  further  withdrawal  and  reser- 
vation of  all  or  part  of  said  lands  under  laws 
and   regulations    then   existing 

Sec  2  The  lands  withdrawn  and  reserved 
by  this  Act  are  those  that  are  now  or  may 
hereafter  become  subject  to  the  public  land 
laws  within  the  area  described  as  follows; 
Approximately  252,126  acres,  more  or  leas, 
within  the  Chocolate  Mountain  Aerial  Gun- 
nery Range.  Imperial  County,  California,  and 
more  fully  described  as  follows: 

township  9  south,  range  16  east,  that  por- 
tion of  section  9  lying  southeasterly  of  the 
northwesterly  line  of  the  Nlland-Blythe 
Road,  that  portion  of  section  10  lying  south- 
erly of  the  northerly  line  of  the  Nlland- 
Blythe  Road  and  southwesterly  of  the  south- 
westerly  line  of   the  Nlland-Rannells  Road. 
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that  portion  of  section   li   lying  southw^.» 
erly  of  the  southwesterly  line  of  the  Nii»nH 
Rannells    Road,    that    portion    of   section   i^ 
lying    southwesterly    and    southerly    of    ti^ 
southwesterly  and  southerly  line  of  the  n7 
land-Rannells  Road,  that  portion  of  sectinn 
14   lying  southwesterly  of  the  8outhwe8L#.H. 
line  of  the  Nlland-R.innells  Road,  section  l/ 
that  portion  of  section  16  lying  southeaster!, 
of    the    northwesterly    line    of    the    Niiand 
Blythe  Road,  that  portion  of  section  20  lytn 
southeasterly  of  the  northwesterly  line  of  th' 
Nlland-Blythe  Road,  that  portion  of  section 
21    lying  southeasterly  of  the   northwester!, 
line  of  the   Nlland-Blythe  Road,  sections  22 
and    23,    that    portion    of    section    24    lyin^ 
southwesterly   of    the   southwesterly   line  of 
the  Nlland-Rannells  Road,  sections  25  to  28 
Inclusive,    that    portion    of   section    29   lym- 
southeasterly  of  the  northwesterly  line  ot  the 
Nlland-Blythe  Road,  that  portion  of  section 
31    lying  southeasterly   of  the   northwesterlv 
line  of  the  Nlland-Blythe  Road,  that  portion 
of  section  32  lying  southeasterly  of  the  north 
westerly  line  of  the  Niland-Blvthe  Road  sec 
tlons  33  to  36  Inclusive; 

township  9  south,  range  17  east,  that  por 
tion  of  section  19  lying  southwesterly  of  the 
southwesterly  line  of  the  Nlland-Ranneiu 
Road,  that  portion  of  section  20  lying  south- 
westerly of  the  southwesterly  line  of  the 
Nlland-Rannells  Road,  section  26.  that  por- 
tion of  section  27  lying  southeasterly  of  the 
southeasterly  line  of  the  Nlland-Rannellj 
Road,  that  portion  of  section  28  lying  south- 
easterly, southerly  and  southwesterly  of  the 
southeasterly,  southerly  and  southwesterly 
line  of  the  Nlland-Rannells  Road,  that  por- 
tion of  section  29  lying  southwesterly  of  the 
southwesterly  line  of  the  Niland-RannelU 
Ro;-id.  sections  30  to  36  Inclusive; 

township  10  south,  range  15  east,  th.it 
portion  of  section  12  lying  southeasterly  of 
the  northwesterly  line  of  the  Nlland-Blythe 
Road,  that  portion  of  section  13  lying  south- 
easterly of  the  northwesterly  line  of  the  Nl- 
land-Blythe Road,  that  portion  of  section  14 
lying  southeasterly  of  the  northwesterly  line 
of  the  Nlland-Blythe  Road,  that  portion  of 
section  15  lying  southeasterly  of  the  north- 
westerly line  of  the  Nlland-Blythe  Road,  that 
portion  of  section  21  lying  southeasterly  of 
the  northwesterly  line  of  the  Nlland-Blythe 
Road,  that  portion  of  section  22  lying  south- 
easterly of  the  northwesterly  line  of  the  Nl- 
land-Blythe Road,  sections  23  to  28  Inclusive, 
sections  33  to  36  Inclusive; 

township  10  south,  range  16  east,  section* 
1  to  4  Inclusive,  that  portion  of  section  5 
lying  easterly  of  the  westerly  line  of  the 
Nlland-Blythe  Road,  that  portion  of  section 
8  lying  southeasterly  of  the  northwesterly 
line  of  the  Nlland-Blythe  Road,  that  portion 
of  section  7  lying  southeasterly  of  the  north- 
westerly line  of  the  Nlland-Blvthe  Road,  sec- 
tions 8  to  36  inclusive; 

township  10  south,  range  17  east,  section* 
1  to  36  inclusive; 

township  10  south,  range  18  east,  section* 
6  to  8  Inclusive;  sections  16  to  22  Inclusive, 
and  sections  26  to  36  Inclusive; 

township  10  south,  range  19  east  section* 
31  and  32. 

township  11  south,  range  15  east,  section* 
1  to  3  inclusive,  and  section  12; 

township  11  south,  range  16  east,  section* 
1  to  18  inclusive;  sections  20  to  28  Inclusive, 
and  sections  34  to  36  Inclusive; 

township  u  south,  range  17  east,  section* 
1   to  36  Inclusive; 

township  11  south,  range  18  east,  section* 
1  to  36  inclusive; 

township  11  south,  range  19  east,  section* 
4  to  11  Inclusive,  sections  14  to  23  Inclusive, 
and  sections  26  to  35  Inclusive; 

township  12  south,  range  16  east,  section* 
1    2.  and  12; 

township  12  south,  range  17  east,  section* 
1  to  18  Inclusive,  sections  20  to  28  Inclusive, 
and  sections  35  an-l  36; 

township  12  south,  range  18  east,  sections 
1  to  36  Inclusive; 
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township  12  south,  range  19  east,  sections 
2  to  10  inclusive,  north  half  of  section  11, 
sections  16  to  22  Inclusive,  and  sections  27 
to  34  Inclusive; 

township  13  south,  range  18  east,  sections 
1  to  6  Inclusive,  east  half  of  section  8.  and 
sections  9  to  11  inclusive; 

township  13  south,  range  19  east,  north 
half  of  section  5.  and  north  half  of  section  6; 
San  Bernardino  base  and  meridian. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PARKS  AIR  FORCE  BASE.  CALIF. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4839) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  persons  involved 
in  the  negotiation  of  forged  or  fraudu- 
lent Government  checks  issued  at  Parks 
Air  Force  Base.  Calif. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  issembled.  That  any 
person  who  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury— 

(1)  to  be  liable  to  the  United  States  by 
reason  of  the  negotiation,  or  presentment 
for  payment,  of  any  forged  or  fraudulent 
check  which,  during  the  period  beginning 
July  1.  1955.  and  ending  March  31.  1958, 
both  dates  inclusive,  was  drawn  on  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  Issued  or 
procured  as  a  result  of  fraud  at  Parks  Air 
force  Base.  California;  and 

(3)  to  have  negotiated  such  check  or  pre- 
sented it  for  p.^yment.  without  actual  knowl- 
edge of  any  fact  which  would  constitute 
notice  of  an  Infirmity  in  such  check  or  de- 
fect In  the  title  of  the  person  negotiating  It; 
Is  hereby  relieved  of  liability  to  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  his  negotiation  of  such 
check,  or  his  presentment  of  such  check  for 
payment. 

Sic  2.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  person  who 
has  paid  to  the  United  States,  on  account 
of  any  check  referred  to  In  the  first  section 
of  this  Act.  any  amount  for  which  the  liabil- 
ity of  such  person  would  have  been  relieved 
by  »uch  first  section  if  this  Act  had  been  in 
efTect  when  such  amount  was  paid  to  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  such 
person,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  an  amount  equal 
to  all  such  amounts  so  paid  to  the  United 
States  by  such  person,  reduced  by  any 
amounts  recovered  by  such  person  from  any 
prior  endorser  of  such  check. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  person  who  has 
paid  to  a  subsequent  endorser  of  a  check 
referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
any  amount  for  which  the  liability  of  such 
person  to  the  United  States  wouid  have  been 
relieved  by  such  first  section  if  such  liability 
had  required  payment  to  the  United  States 
and  this  Act  had  been  In  effect  when  such 
amount  was  paid,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 
to  such  person,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  an 
amount  equal  to  all  such  amounts  so  paid 
to  any  subsequent  endorser,  reduced  by  any 
amounts  recovered  by  such  person  from  any 
prior  endorser  of  such  check. 

Sec  3.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounu  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shall 
be  given  for  all  amounts  for  which  liability 
1*  relieved  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
but  nothing  In  this  section  shall  preclude 
the  recovery  from  any  such  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  amount  of  any  loss 
Incurred  by  the  United  States  because  of 
fraud  or  criminality  on  the  part  of  such 
ofllcer. 


Bwc.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  cson- 
strued  to  relies*  any  persoo  of  Uablllty  to 
refund  to  the  United  States  any  amount 
received  by  him  by  reason  of  fraud  or  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  ruch  person  In  con- 
nection with  the  negotiation  of  the  checks 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  Act  for  the  payment  of  any  one 
claim  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  such  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CITY  OF  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5495) 
for  the  relief  of  the  city  of  Binghamton 
N.Y. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
city  of  Binghamton.  New  York,  the  sum  of 
$10,130.  The  payment  of  such  sum  shall 
b^  In  full  settlement  of  all  the  claims  of  the 
city  of  Binghamton  and  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
Memorial  Hospital  against  the  United 
States  for  payment  of  civil  defense  matching 
funds  for  an  emergency  generator  for  an 
addition  to  such  hospital  which  payment  was 
not  made  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1961,  because  funds  were  not  available  for 
such  purpose,  and  cannot  now  be  made  be- 
cause of  regulations  which  prohibit  the  ret- 
roactive payment  of  such  funds:  Provided. 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agency  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  Isdd  on  the  table. 


\ 


EXTENDING  TIME  FOR  FILING  RE- 
PORTS UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  86-272 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6441) 
to  amend  Public  Law  86-272.  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  the  reporting 
date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  eruicted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
202  of  Public  Law  86-272  (73  Stat.  568),  as 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  202.  The  committees  shall  report  to 
their  respective  Houses  the  results  of  such 
studies,  together  with  their  proposals  for 
legislation  on  or  before  March  31.  1964." 


INCREASE  FOR  GRAND  AND  PETIT 
JURORS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  5905 ) 
to  amend  section  1871  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  per  diem 
and  subsistence,  and  limit  mileage  al- 
lowances of  grand  and  petit  Jurors. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE  28  OF 
UNITED  STATES  CODE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HM.  5907) 
to  amend  section  1825  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  witness"  fees  in  habeas 
corpus  cases  and  in  procedings  to  vacate 
sentence  under  section  2255  of  title  28. 
for  persons  who  are  authorized  to  pro-' 
ceed  in  forma  pauperis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UnUed  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1825  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  paragraph: 

"In  all  proceedings,  in  forma  pauperis,  for 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  or  In  proceedings 
under  section  2255  of  this  tlUe,  the  United 
States  marshal  for  the  district  shall  pay  all 
fees  of  witnesses  for  the  party  authorized  to 
proceed  in  forma  pauperis,  on  the  certificate 
of  the  district  Judge." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  Une  4,  strike  "at  the  end  thereof" 
and  insert  "after  the  first  paragraph  of  Um 

section". 

Page  1,  following  line  9,  add: 

"And  the  last  paragraph  of  section  1825  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Fees  and  mileage  need  not  be  tendered 
to  the  witness  upon  service  of  a  subpena  is- 
sued in  behalf  of  the  United  States  or  an  of- 
ficer or  agency  thereof,  or  upon  service  of  a 
subpena  Issued  on  behalf  of  a  party,  au- 
thorized to  proceed  In  forma  pauperis  where 
the  pajTnent  thereof  is  to  be  made  by  the 
United  States  marshal  as  authorized  in  this 
section.'  " 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

,  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  4  OF  SMALL 
BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  R(X>SEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
agreement  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  subcommittee  be 
allowed  to  sit  during  general  debate 
the  rest  of  the  week. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


June 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  make 
the  same  request  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  E*ubhc  Works,  for  the  balance 
of  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


OUTLET  STORES.   LNC 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR  2300) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Outlet  Stores.  Inc. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unarumous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection 


DR.  AND  MRS.   ABEL  GORFAIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2706) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abel  Gor- 
fain. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  th*%  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There   was  no   objection 


CH.^RLES  WAVERLY  WATSON.  JR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  2728' 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Waverly  Watson 
Jr. 

Mr.  CONTE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CATALINA  PROPERTIES.  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  2262) 
for  the  relief  of  Catalina  Properties.  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  mot.ey  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Catalina  Properties.  Incorporated,  the  sum 
of  $29,425  01.  representing  the  amount  de- 
termined by  the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to 
H  Res  235,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  to  be 
the  amount  equitably  due  to  said  Catalina 
Properties,  Incorporated,  from  the  United 
States  The  payment  of  such  amount  shall 
be  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  against 
the  United  State*  of  said  Catalina  Proper- 
ties, Incorporated,  arising  from  rental  pay- 
menU  on  the  Catalina  Hotel,  Miami  Beach, 
Florida,   which    were   lost   during   the   period 


from  about  December  15,  1963,  to  about 
March  ifl,  1953.  because  oX  Inaction  of  certain 
olBcers  and  employees  of  the  United  States: 
Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  thU  Act  shaU  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  up*^in  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ezceedlns 
$1  000 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ASTERIO  QUITORIANO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1232) 
for  the  relief  of  Asterlo  Quitorlano. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Br  If  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Hmtse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  Asterlo  Quitorlano  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  July  19,  1958,  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quoU-control  of- 
flcer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the  ap- 
propriate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota   is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  6.  after  the  words  "residence 
as  of  .strllte  out  "July  19,  1958  '  and  insert 
in  lieu  there<if  the  following:  "the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FEDERICO  LOPEZ-BLANCO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  «HR.  1276  > 
for  the  relief  of  Federlco  Lopez-Bianco 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Pederico  Lopez-Bianco  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permament 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereo.  the  following 
"That,  notwithstanding  the  provision  of 
section  212ia)(31)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Pederico  Lopez-Bianco  may 
be  Issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  If  he  is  found 
to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Act  Provided,  That  this  ex- 
emption shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for 
exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of  SUite 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  had  Icnowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 


to. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agree<l 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon 
slder  was  laid  on  the  table 


LUIGI   GIUSEPPE  LURASCm 
Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bUl  iH.R.  2309 1 

for  the  relief  of  Luigi  Giuseppe  Luraschi 
There   being   no  objection,   the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o, 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  the  provisions  of  section  352 
(a)(1)  shall  be  Inapplicable  in  the  case  of 
Lulgl  Giuseppe  Lura.schl  Provided  That  he 
estiibllshes  residence  in  the  United  States 
not  later  than   September  3,   1966. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  .  .'ad  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WILMER  R.  BRICKER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR  lign 
for  the  relief  of  Wilmer  R.  Bricker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
will  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  m  Congress  as.sembted,  That  Wllmer 
R  Bricker,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  an  em- 
ployee  in  the  posUl  neld  service.  Is  herebj 
relieved  of  all  liability  to  refund  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  »388  53  Such  sum 
represents  the  amount  of  certain  overpay- 
ments of  compensation  made  to  the  said 
Wllmer  R  Bricker  through  administrative 
error  in  the  determination  of  his  longevity 
t)enents  as  a  jxjstal  Held  service  employee.  In 
the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounu 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States  full  credit  shall  be  given  for 
the  amount  for  which  liability  Is  relieved 
by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2  The  Secretory  of  the  Treasury  it 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  Wilmer  R  Bricker.  Lancaster. 
Pennsylvania,  the  sum  certified  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  by  the  Postmaster 
General  as  the  sum  of  amounts  paid  to  the 
United  States  by  the  said  Wilmer  R  Bricker. 
or  withheld  from  amounts  otherwise  due 
him  from  the  United  States,  by  reason  ol 
the  liability  referred  to  In  the  first  section  of 
this  Act:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  section  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  sh.tll  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  11.000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pas.sed.  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


WILLIAM  C.  DOYLE 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR  1192) 
for  the  relief  of  William  C    Doyle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of     the     United     States    of 
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jimerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Wil- 
liam C.  Doyle,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  an 
employee  in  the  postal  field  service,  is  hereby 
relieved  of  all  liability  to  refund  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  9310. 15.  Such  sum 
represents  the  amount  of  certain  overpay- 
ments of  compensation  made  to  the  said 
WUllwn  C.  Doyle  through  administrative 
error  in  the  determination  of  his  longevity 
benefits  as  a  postal  field  service  employee. 
In  ine  audit  and  settlement  of  the  account* 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States  full  credit  shall  be  given  for 
the  amount  for  which  liability  is  relieved 
by   this   Act. 

SEC  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  William  C.  Doyle.  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  the  sum  certified  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral as  the  sum  of  amounts  paid  to  the 
United  States  by  the  said  William  C.  Doyle, 
or  withheld  from  amounts  otherwise  due 
him  from  the  United  States,  by  reason  of 
the  liability  referred  to  In  the  first  section 
of  this  Act:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  section  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwltiistandlng.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in 
any   sum    not    exceeding    $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CAPT.  LEON  M.  GERVIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HB,  1281) 
for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Leon  M.  Gervin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Cap- 
Uln  Leon  M.  Ocrvln,  United  States  Armv. 
retired,  of  Los  Oatos.  California,  Is  hereby 
relieved  of  liability  to  the  United  States 
in  the  amount  of  1120.33,  representing  an 
overpajTnent  of  accrued  leave  paid  to  him  by 
the  United  States  Army  through  an  admin- 
istrative error.  In  the  audit  and  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  dU- 
bursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  credit 
shall  be  given  for  amount*  for  which  liability 
U  relieved  by  this  Act. 

S«c  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  the  paid  Captain  Leon 
M  Gervin  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  amounts  paid  by  him.  or  with- 
held from  sums  otherwise  due  him.  In  com- 
plete or  partial  satlffactlon  of  the  liability 
to  the  United  States  specified  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act:  Proridcd,  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  Any  person  violating 
the  provhlons  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


KATHRYN  MARSHALL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1458) 
for  the  relief  of  Kathryn  Marshall. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  Kathryn 
Marshall.  2320  Villa  Road,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
Is  relieved  of  all  liability  to  refund  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $571.20.  represent- 
ing an  overpayment  of  salary  between  the 
period  July  3.  1960.  and  July  3.  1962.  due  to 
an  error  In  computation  by  Wright-Patterson 
Air  Force  Base,  Ohio.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States, 
full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  Kathryn  Marshall  the  amount 
certified  to  her  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  as  the  aggregate  amount  paid  to  the 
United  States  by  the  said  Kathryn  Marshall, 
or  withheld  by  the  Unlt«d  States  from 
amounts  due  her,  on  account  of  the  liability 
referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  5;  Strike  "$571.20"  and  In- 
sert "$565.20". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN   Wn.T.TAM    HORLING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1475) 
for  the  relief  of  John  William  Horllng. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  John 
William  Horllng.  United  States  Navy,  retired, 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  is  hereby  relieved 
of  liability  in  the  amount  of  $22,756.34  rep- 
resenting an  obligation  to  pay  the  United 
States  the  amount  he  received  for  the  serv- 
ices he  rendered  the  Post  Office  Department 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  as  a  civilian 
employee  (custodial  lat»orer)  from  November 
17,  1956.  through  June  29.  1962.  which  em- 
ployment was  subsequently  held  to  have  been 
subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the  Act  of  JvUy 
31,  1894  (6  use.  62). 

Sec.  2.  The  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  John  William  Horllng  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  amounts 
paid  by  him.  or  withheld  from  sums  other- 
wise due  him  including  the  lump-svmi  pay- 
ment In  complete  or  partial  satisfaction  of 
the  liability  to  the  United  States  specified 
In  the  first  section. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centtom  there- 
of shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  accotint  of  aerv- 


Ices  rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  guUty  of  a  mlademeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  svim  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WILLIAM  H.  WOODHOUSE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1726) 
for  the  relief  of  William  H.  Woodhouse. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  WUllam 
H.  Wo(xihouse,  chief  warrant  officer.  United 
States  Navy,  retired,  of  Levlttown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  to 
repay  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $836. 
representing  salary  paid  him  during  the 
period  from  June  25,  1962,  through  Septem- 
ber 6.  1962.  while  he  was  an  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  in  violation  of  the 
Act  of  July  81,  1894  (28  Stat.  162),  aa 
amended,  the  said  WUllam  H.  Woodhouse. 
having  been  erroneously  advised  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  prior  to  his  employment 
that  such  Act  was  not  applicable  to  him. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treaiury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  William  H.  Woodhouse. 
the  sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  salary  payments 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


OSMUNDO  CABIGAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2244) 
for  the  relief  of  Osmundo  Cabigas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Osmundo  Cabigas,  of  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  the  stun  of  $10,000,  In  full  set- 
tlement of  his  claims  against  the  United 
States  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  son, 
Airman  John  O.  Cabigas,  who  lost  his  life 
when  struck  by  an  aircraft  at  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base.  Maryland,  on  January  8,  1962, 
whUle  serving  on  active  duty  with  the  United 
States  Air  Force:  Prorided,  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwltiistanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


HURLEY  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2944) 
for  the  relief  of  Hurley  Construction  Co. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be    it    enacted    by   the   Senate   and   House 
of  JUpresentattve*  of  the   United   States   of 
America    tn    Congress   assembled.    That    the 
Secretary  ot  the  Tre*«ury  U  authorised  and 
directed    to   pay.    out   of   any    money    In    the 
Treasury  not  otherwlae  appropriated,  to  the 
Hurley  CooatrucWon  Company,  or  3alnt  Paul. 
Minnesota,    the   aum   of    119.664.      The    pay- 
ment of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full  settlement 
of  all  clalnns  of  the  said  Hurley  Construction 
Company  against   the  tTnlted   States  arising 
out  of  extra  Itema  of  work  f)«rformed  by  Hvir- 
ley   Coriaiructlon   Company   at  Duiuth.   Min- 
nesota, involving  alteration  of  rough  trusses 
after  Installation  In  order  to  remove  unde- 
slred    camber,    removal    and    replacement    of 
baclcflU   adjacent   to  exterior   building   walls, 
providing   and  placing  straw   around    build- 
ing   footings   for    winter    protection,   changes 
of  methods  and  procedures  required  for  place- 
ment   of   subfloorlng   sand    In    basements   of 
the   larger  housing  units,  changes   in  mefJi- 
ods  and  pr<3cedure»  in  handling  and  storing 
of  construction  materials  and  requiring  em- 
ployment of  additional  blocktenders  and  cat- 
pentera'  helpers,  additional  expenses  Incurred 
for  extra   labor   and   materials   by  reason   of 
requirement  that  all  concrete  blocks  be  saw- 
cut,   and   additional   Labor  and    material   ex- 
pense Incurred  In  heating  basements  of  the 
larger  housing  units  during  construction,  all 
as  required  by  the  contracting  olTlcer,  Corps 
of    Engineers,    Department   of    the    Army,    in 
the    course    of    performance    by    the    Hurley 
Construction  Company  of  contract  numbered 
DA-ai-018  ENG-loaa  dated  May  26.  1956.  for 
the    construction    of    family    housing    units, 
site  work  and  utlllUes  at  Duiuth  Air  Force 
Base.  Duiuth,  Minnesota,  for  which  payment 
has  not  been  made,  because  sufficient  fuiida 
are  not  available  therefor  to  the  Department 
of  the  Army:   Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated   In   this   Act   in   excess 
of    10  per   centum   thereof  shall   be   paid   or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be    unlawful,   any   contract   to   the   contrary 
notwithstanding.     Any  person   violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
•  1.000. 


June  I 


EDWIN  AND  BRUCE  BENNETT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  3219^ 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  reward 
AS  an  expression  of  appreciation  to  Ed- 
win and  Bruce  Bennett. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Ed- 
win Bennett,  of  Sunderland.  Massachusetts, 
the  sum  of  $50,  and  to  his  brother.  Bruce 
Bennett,  of  Sunderland.  Massachusetts,  the 
■um  of  t50  The  payment  of  such  sums  Is 
made  In  recognition  of  the  honesty  and  In- 
tegrity displayed  by  the  said  Edwin  Bennett 
and  Bruce  Bennett  when,  on  September  8. 
1959  (being  then  twelve  and  seven  years  of 
age  respectively),  they  found  and  turned 
over  to  the  proper  authorities  certain  bonds, 
cafh,  and  other  valuables  which  had  been 
h'.dden  by  a  deceased  recluse  who  died  in 
1950  leaving  his  entire  estate  to  the  United 
States,  and  as  an  expression  of  grateful  ap- 
preciation by  Um  Unitad  SUtes  Government, 
which  received  approximately  91,200  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  action. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


time,  and  p«tfsed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


E>OYLE  A.  BALLOU 


GORDON  E    MARTIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill   (HR.  4144) 
for  the  relief  of  Gordon  E  Martin. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enactfd  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  ReTtreaentatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
AmtTica  in  Congress  assembU-d.  That  CJor- 
don  E  MarUn.  San  DleKO.  California,  Is 
hereby  relieved  of  liability  to  pay  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  S 236  44.  represent- 
ing the  amount  paid  by  the  United  States 
for  temporary  storage  of  his  household  eBvcts 
for  the  periods  April  8.  1952.  to  October  7. 
1952.  and  April  7.  1953.  to  October  7.  1953. 
The  said  Oord  on  E.  Martin  could  have 
avoided  such  liability  by  having  5uch  house- 
hold effects  shipped,  at  a  cost  to  the  United 
States  In  excess  of  $1,500.  to  his  new  duty 
stations  at  the  time  of  his  changes  of  perma- 
nent duty  stations  during  his  active  service 
with  the  United  States  Navy  in  1952  and  1953 
In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer,  full 
credit  shall  be  given  for  all  amounu  for 
which  the  Bald  Oordon  E  Martin  Is  relieved 
of  liability  by  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en^'rossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wiis  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANTHONY   F    BERNARDO  AND 
AMBROSE  A    CERRITO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  4501  > 
for  the  relief  of  Anthony  P.  Bernardo 
and  Ambrose  A.  Cerrlto. 

There  beincr  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  An- 
thony F.  Bernardo,  supervisor  equipment 
spyecialist  "general".  OS-B.  Department  of  the 
Navy,  the  sum  of  $648.  and  to  .^mb.'-nse  A. 
Cerrlto.  equipment  specialist  general".  aS-5. 
Department  of  the  Navy,  the  sum  of  $211  68. 
Payment  of  such  sums  shall  t>e  in  full  settle- 
ment of  the  respective  claims  of  such  claim- 
ants against  the  United  States  for  overtime 
pay  for  work  actually  performed  by  them,  as 
civilian  employees  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy.  In  connection  with  automotive  and 
construction  equipment  at  McMurdo  Sound. 
Antarctica,  early  in  1962,  to  which  they 
would  have  been  entitled  If  section  603  of 
the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945.  as 
amended  (68  Stat  1112,  5  U  S  C.  943 1  .  and 
Navy  civilian  personnel  instruction  num- 
bered 610  issued  pursuant  to  such  section, 
were  not  applicable  in  their  cases:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  either  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  the 
claim  settled  by  the  payment  of  such  sum. 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  stun 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ills 
warrant  of. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <HR  5144, 
for  Uie  reiief  of  Doyle  A.  Ballou. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  CI01+ 

read  the  bUl.  as  follows :  ^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houm 
of  Rrpre'entattves  of  the  Untied  StatesTi 
America  in  Congress  asiembled.  That  Don* 
A  Ballou.  Of  Ml.iml,  Florida.  Is  hereby^ 
Itevpd  of  all  liability  to  repay  to  the  Unit« 
States  the  sum  of  $18,971  90.  representln* 
overpayments  of  civilian  compensation  r»! 
ceived  by  him  for  the  period  from  April  25 
1959.  through  May  24.  1962.  while  he  wu 
employed  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
such  overpayments  having  been  m^i* 
through  administrative  error  In  violation  ol 
the  Act  of  July  31,  1894  as  amended  18  DSC 
82».  and  which  were  received  in  good  faith 
by  him  after  having  been  awured  by  Oov. 
ernment  authorities  that  he  w;l8  nut  barred 
from  Federal  employment.  becaUFe  of 
stfitiis  as  a  retired  Navy  chief 
fleer. 

Src  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  h 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  oot 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  othenrl«» 
appropriated,  to  Doyle  A  Baliou.  an  smount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  nmounu  paid 
by  him.  or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise 
due  him.  In  complete  or  partial  satisfaction 
of  the  liability  to  the  United  States  speclfled 
in  the  first  section. 

Bcc  3  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  thU  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwlth>;tan(lln| 
Anv  person  violating  the  provisions  of  thi« 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  ERNEST  P.  IMLE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  5305> 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ernest  P.  Imle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  m  Congrr.ts  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Doc- 
tor Ernest  P  Imle,  of  Adelphl.  Maryland,  the 
sum  of  $1613  25  In  full  settlement  of  tili 
claim  against  the  United  States  for  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence  for  the  period  Septem- 
ber 3.  1954.  to  March  13,  1955.  during  which 
he  was  assigned  to  a  special  liquidation  proj- 
ect at  Beltsvllle,  Maryland,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture:  Proiided,  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  In 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provlslonB  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
ot  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
/imerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sectlona  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
]0£  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Annunxlata  Sabatlnl  shall  be  held  and  con- 
iidered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien  minor 
child  of  Gaetano  8at>atlno  (Sabatlnl)  and 
bu  wife,  Paollna  Moscardlnl  Sabatlno  (Saba- 
tlnl), cltixens  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  natural  parents  of  the  bene- 
ficiary shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  parentage, 
b«  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
&nd  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  Annunzlata 
Sabatlnl  may  be  classified  as  an  eligible 
orphan  within  the  meaning  of  section  101 
(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act.  upon  approval  of  a 
petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gaetano  Sabatlnl,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of  the 
Act.  subject  to  all  the  conditions  In  that 
section  relating  to  eligible  orphans." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JUANA  BRANDARIZ  SANCHEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  2251) 
for  the  relief  of  Juana  Brandariz  San- 
chez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bi  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Juana  Brandariz  Sanchez  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
Tided  for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
•hall  instruct  the  proper  quota  control  of- 
ficer to  deduct  one  number  from  the  ap- 
propriate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quou  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  for  the  purposes  of  sections  203(a)  (2) 
and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Juana  Brandariz  Sanchez  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
daughter  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Jose  Antonio  San- 
chez, citizens  of  the  United  States. '" 


to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANNUNZIATA  SABATTNI 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2239> 
for  the  relief  of  Annunzlata  Sabatini. 


SHIN  SOCK   (RENEE)    WHANG 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  2287) 
for  the   relief  of  Shin   Sook    (Renee) 
Whang. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child.  Shin  Sook  (Renee)  Whang, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  nat- 
ural-born alien  child  of  Gladys  Mary 
Patricia  Lindsay,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  the  natural  parents 
of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That. 
In  the  administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  a  petition  filed  in  behalf  of 
Shin  Sook  (Renee)  Whang  by  Gladys  Mary 
Patricia  Lindsay  may  be  approved  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  205(b)  of  the 
Act,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  In  that 
section   relating   to   eligible   orphans." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mrs.  Mabel  Constance  Ken- 
nedy shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  projjer  quota  control  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is 
available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ""That, 
In  the  administration  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 245(c)  of  that  Act  shall  be  inapplicable 
In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Mabel  Constance  Ken- 
nedy."' 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed        The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARIE  TCHERNOSVITOFF 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  2289) 
for  the  relief  of  Marie  Tchernosvitoff. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hov^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assevibled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Marie  Tchernosvitoff  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That 
the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders  and 
warrants  of  deportation,  warrants  of  arrest, 
and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued  In  the  case 
of  Marie  Tchernosvitoff.  Prom  and  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  thU  Act,  the  said 
Marie  Tchernosvitoff  shall  not  again  be  sub- 
ject to  dejxjrtation  by  reason  of  the  same 
facts  upon  which  such  deportation  proceed- 
ings were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants 
and  orders  have  Issued."' 


ANTHONY  JOSEPH  CALANDI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5834) 
for  the  relief  of  Anthony  Joseph 
Calandi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Anthony  Joseph  Calandi  may 
be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  the  Act, 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  his  be- 
half by  Salvatore  and  Frances  Calai)ftJ,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  pursuant"^  sec- 
tion 205(b)  of  the  Act,  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  In  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MIRKO   JAKSIC 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed     to 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  MABEL  CONSTANCE  KEN- 
NEDY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2444) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mabel  Constance 
Kennedy. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2765) 
for  the  relief  of  Mirko  Jaksic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Mirko  Jaksic  shaU  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  natural-born  alien  minor  child  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mirko  Jaksic.  citizens  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  the  natural 
parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue 
of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Inunlgratlon 
and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That,  In 
the  administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
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NaUonallty  Aft.  ICrko  Jakalc  auty  l>e  claasl- 
fie<l  (LB  an  eligible  arptian  vtUHn  U>«  mean- 
ing of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  ol  the  Act.  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  died  in  hia  beiialf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ulrko  JaJuic.  citizens  of  the 
Ualted  States.  pursiiAnt  to  section  20&(b) 
of  tlie  Act,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  in 
that  section  relating  to  eligible  orphans." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FRANCESCO  DI  GIACOMO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2207) 
for  the  relief  of  Francesco  Di  Glacomo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212 
(ai(9)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Francesco  Dl  Gtacomo  may  be  Issued  a 
visa  and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  If  he  Is  found  to  be  oth- 
erwise admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
that  Act:  Provided.  That  this  exemption  shall 
apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WTLHELNONA    GINTEBURQ 
SCHLEIFER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJt.  2789) 
for  the  relief  of  WUhelmina  Ginteburg 
Schleifer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  WUhelmina  Ginteburg  Schleifer  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  £ts  of  Uie  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such   quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorised 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding 
orders  and  warrants  of  deportation,  war- 
rants of  arrests,  and  bond,  which  may  have 
issued  In  the  case  of  WUhelmina  Olntebun; 
Schleifer  Prom  and  after  the  date  of  the 
enstctment  of  this  Act.  the  said  WUhelmina 
Ginteburg  Schleifer  shall  not  again  be  sub- 
ject to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same 
facta  upon  which  such  deportation  proceed- 
ings were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants 
and  orders  have  Issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 


The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WUhelmina  Gin- 
teburg Schleifer." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ARMINDA  P.  VISEU 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8101) 
for  the  relief  of  Armlnda  P.  Viseu. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Attorney  General  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders  and  war- 
rants of  deportation,  warrants  of  arrest,  and 
bond  which  may  have  Issued  In  the  case  of 
Armlnd.t  P.  Vlseu.  From  and  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  thU  Act.  the  said  Ar- 
mlnda P.  Vlseu  shall  not  again  be  subject  to 
deportation  by  reason  of  the  same  tacts  upon 
which  such  deportation  proceedings  were 
commenced  or  any  such  warants  and  orders 
have  Issued. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MAKING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  TREL\SURY  AND  POST  OF- 
FICE DEPARTMENTS,  THE  EXECU- 
TI\'E  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 
AND  CERTAIN  INDE3>ENDENT 
AGENCIES  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30.  1964,  AND  FOR 
OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (HH.  5366 > 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
and  Post  Office  Departments,  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  and  certain 
independent  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1964.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  In  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Cotmatuct  Report  (H,  Ript.  No.  353) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
5366)  making  appropriations  for  the  Treas- 
ury and  Poet  Office  Departments,  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  In- 
dependent agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1964.  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
a>?reed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment numbered  S. 

That  the  House  recede  from  lU  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 9.  and  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  '$72,370.000 ";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 


JuTie  4 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  Hon. 
recede  from  Its  diaa^ooment  to  the  ame^ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  2.  and  ^^ 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foll^ri 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amemi 
ment  Insert  "17.600.000":  and  the  8en«>ii 
agree  to  the  same.  " 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  Home 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  anwnd 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  ngnt 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follo»j- 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend, 
ment  Insert  "$5,350,000";  and  the  Sensu 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  Houa« 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  agns 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foilowi 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  '•$249,000.000';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  Housi 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agrw 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUowi 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "»552.000,000';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  Houw 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  followe; 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  "seventy-nine"; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agna 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$6,830,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  ThAt  the  Home 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follow*: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment in.9ert  "$3,925,000,000";  and  the  Sea- 
ate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11:  That  the  Home 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  followa: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$190,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follow*- 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
metit  Insert  "$6,5(K),000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

J   Vauchan  Oart, 
Otto  E    Passman. 
Clarenci:  Cannon, 
John  R    Ph-lion, 
Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Managers  on   the   Part  of   the  House. 
A.  Willis  Robkrtson, 
John  L.  McClellan, 
i  Mike  Monhoney, 

'  Gale  McGie. 

Carl  Hatden, 
Olin  D.  Johnston, 
CLiproRD  P.  Case. 
Gordon  Allott. 
NoRRis  Cotton. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  6366)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office 
Dep:\rtment8.  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  certain  Independent  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964,  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  Ih* 
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action  agreed  upon  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report  as  to  each 
of  such  amendments,  namely: 

title   I TREASURY    DEPARTMENT 

Amendment  No.  1 — Bureau  of  Customs: 
Appropriates  $72,370,000  for  "Salaries  and  ex- 
p.uses  ■  instead  of  $72,000,000  as  proposed  by 
tlie  Ho»ise  and  $72,670,(X)0  a£  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Of  the  amount  approved,  the  sum 
of  $70,000  is  to  be  used  for  rental  of  office 
space  at  Newark,  Honolulu.  Chicago,  and 
B-iston. 

Amendment  No.  2 — Bureau  of  the  Mint: 
Appropriates  $7,600,000  for  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses" instead  of  $7,300,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $7.C29,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  Of  the  amount  aUowed,  $120,000  is 
to  be  ured  for  the  purchase  of  three  coining 
presses  for  use  at  the  Denver  Mint;  and 
$80,000  for  purchase  of  smaller  Items  of 
equipment. 

Amendment  No  3— Bureau  of  Narcotics: 
Appropriates  $5,350,000  for  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses" in.-^tead  of  $5  250,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $5,450,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No  4 — Coast  Guard:  Appro- 
priates $249,000  000  for  "Operating  expenses" 
Instead  of  $248,000  000  as  proposed  by  the 
Hou.se  and  $250.0(X),000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  5 — Coast  Guard:  Appro- 
priates $51,000,000  for  "Acquisition,  con- 
struction, and  Improvements"  as  proposed 
by  the  House  Instead  of  $54,750,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6 — Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice: Appropriates  $552,000,000  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses"  Instead  of  $546,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $555,200,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  7— Secret  Service:  Pro- 
vides for  the  purchase  of  79  vehicles  instead 
of  75  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  84  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate, 

Amendment  No.  8 — Secret  Service:  Appro- 
priates $6,830,000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses" 
Instead  of  $6,760,000  as  propoeed  by  the 
House  and  $6,901,250  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  None  of  the  amount  allowed  Is  to 
be  used    for   the    employment   of  protective 


research  specialists;  the  conferees  feel  that 
the  Secret  Service  should  use  existing  Gov- 
ernment facilities  and  equipment  in  this 
field  which  the  conferees  believe  are  ade- 
quate. 

TITLE     11 — POST    OFFICE     DEPARTMENT 

Amendment  No.  9 — Research,  develop- 
ment, and  engineering:  Appropriates  $12,- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $11,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  10 — Operations:  Appro- 
priates $3,925,000,000  Instead  of  $3,890,000,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $3,940,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  11— Facilities:  Appropri- 
ates $190,000,000  instead  of  $186,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $190,250,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

TITLE     ni — EXECUTIVE     OFFICE     OF     THE 
PRESIDENT 

Amendment  No,  12— Bureau  of  the  Budget: 
Appropriates  $6,500,000  instead  of  $6,300,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $6,700,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

J.  Vaughan  Gary. 
Otto  E.  Passman, 
Clarence  Cannon, 
John  R.  Pillion, 
Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  a  table  with  refer- 
ence to  the  conference  report  just 
adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  present 
to  the  House  today  the  first  conference 
report  on  an  appropriations  bill  for  the 


fiscal  year  1964.  You  will  recall  that 
the  total  budget  request  of  the  Treasury, 
Post  Office  and  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  was  $6,146,842,000.  The  House 
bill  carried  appropriations  of  $5,997,026,- 
000,  a  reduction  of  $149,816,000  in  the 
request.  The  Senate  restored  $72,440,- 
250  of  the  amounts  cut  by  the  House. 

The  conference  report  provides  total 
appropriations  of  $6,045,466,000  which  is 
$48,440,000  above  the  House  figure,  and 
$383,951,830  more  than  the  appropria- 
tion for  1963,  including  the  supplemen- 
tals. 

In  other  words,  the  report  provides  for 
a  cut  of  $101,376,000  in  the  original  re- 
quest which  sustains  68  percent  of  the 
cuts  originally  made  by  the  House. 

Of  the  $48,440,000  increase  to  which 
the  House  conferees  agreed,  $40,500,000 
was  for  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
$6  million  was  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Of  the  $40,500,000  added  to  the 
Post  Office  appropriation  $35  million  was 
for  "Operations,"  $5  million  for  "Facili- 
ties," and  $500,000  for  "Research,  devel- 
opment, and  engineering." 

The  restoration  of  these  funds  insure 
that  none  of  the  essential  services  of  the 
Post  Office  will  be  curtailed  and  that 
necessary  facilities  will  be  adequately 
provided  for  the  operation  of  the  Post 
Office  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

I  include  a  table  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  showing  the  appropriation  for 
each  activity  of  the  departments  for 
1963,  the  budget  estimates  for  1964,  the 
amount  allowed  in  the  House  bill,  the 
amount  allowed  in  the  Senate  bill,  the 
conference  action  and  the  final  appro- 
priations for  1964  compared  with  the 
budget  estimates,  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  bill.  This  table  furnishes  the 
complete  details  of  each  step  in  our  pro- 
cedures: 


Treagury,  Post  Office,  and  Executive  Office  Appropriation  Bill.  1964  (//./?.  5366) 
TITLE  I-TREA8URV  DEPARTMENT 


Appropria- 
tion. 1^63 
flnchidlnp 
supplemental) 

Budpet 

estimates, 

1964 

Passed 
House 

Passed 
Senate 

Conference 
action 

Conference  action  compared  with— 

Item 

Appropria- 
tions, ll»63 
(IncludinK 
supplemental) 

Budget 

estimates, 
1964 

House 

Senate 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

K  WS.  750 

$5. 08a  000 

SS.  000. 000 

$6,000,000 

$5,000,000 

+$314.2150 

-$80,000 

Bnrpsn  of  Aroonnt«- 

Ss'Rrlr"!  and  rjprnse*         .     ^\ 

3.S«2,  170 
28.239,000 

4.100.000 
31  !At)  nnn 

4.  050.  000 

4.050,000 

4. 0.V).  000 
30.  7.%.  000 

+167.830 

+2.511,000 

-50.000 

Divi'^ion  ol  Disburscmenf 

-750.000  1 

Total.  Bureau  of  Accounts 

BitTTftu  of  fu-'om^ 

32.121.170 

67.  883,  000 

300,000 

7.024,900 

4.  7«7.  1,V) 

48,  296.  250 

35,  (¥«.  000         34.  ROO.  000 

34,  son.  000 
72,  670.  000 

"""7."^29,'666' 
6,  450. 000 
48.000.000 

34,800.000 
T2.  370,  000 

""r'.'m.bob' 
5,  a.'io.  000 

48.000.000 

+2.  678.  830  1          -800.  000 

Burraii  o(  FnrrnvlnR  anW  Prlntln(|"III"I 

Iiureau  jfthr  Mint.. 

Burrau  of  N'arcoHr*...  .                   " 
Barrau  ot  the  Public  i>u""III""IIIII 

6.380.000 

7.  ?20. 000 

5,4.'i0.000 

48,600.000 

<£.  uuu.  uuu 

""7,"  300.' 666' 
5. 2.'i0.  000 
48,000.000 

+4.487.000 
-300.000 
+47.";.  100 
+  .582.850 
-296.250 

-3.730,000 

-5,380,000 

-220,000 

-100.000 

-eoaooo 

+$370,000 

""+266r6n6' 

+100.000 

+$300,000 

-iai.'ono 

-100.000 

Coast  Guard 

Operalinp  rxp<Tv« 

222,  ,136,  000 

33.  330. 000 
32. 3.S0. 0(X) 
la.  600, 000 

251.100.000 

60.000,000 
3.1,600.000 
18.800.000 

248. 000,  000 

61.000. 000 
33.  fiOO. 000 

i8,sa),ooo 

250.000.000 

54.  7.W.  000 
33, 600, 000 
18.800.000 

24y,  000.  000 

51.000,000 
33,600,000 
18,800,000 

+•26.464,000 

+  17.070.000 
+  1,ZV),000 
+2.300,000 

-2.100.000 
-9. 000, 000 

+1.000.000 

AonMtlon.    con  iructlon,    and    Im- 

I'rnvrniciit'; 

Rrtlri'.l  iKiy '..'."'.'.'.'.'. 

Keserve  tralnlnf...!^! 

-1,000,000 
-3,  7.50, 000 

, ..._  .... 

Total,  roa.1t  nur>rd.. 
internal  Revenue  Service 

304.7If.,nO0 

MM  100,000 

16.480.000 

363.  .100. 000 
578.  .300, 000 

16, 800.  noo 

351,400.000 

546, 000,  (XX) 

16,  700. 000 

3.57, 150. 000 

55.S.  200. 000 

16,  700, 000 

362.  400. 000 

552,  000,  000 

16.  7ai.  000 

+47,684.000 

+4S,  900. 000 

+250.000 

-11,100.000 

-26,300,000 

-100.000 

+  1.000.000 
+6,000,000 

-4.7.50,000 

Ollicc  c.   tlip  TrivusiiriT 

-3,200,000 

U.S.jH^rel  Service: 

>^;iUir|ps  and  rxpen.scs. 

\VTilu.  HotM."  Police..     

Ouar.l  broe 

6,7m.  000 

L.V.M.OOO 

383.250 

7.200.000 

i,7;i2.non 

408,000 

6.700.000 

1.700,000 

40t»,000 

6,901,2.% 

1.700,000 

400,000 

f),  830. 000 

1,700,000 

400,000 

+1.046.000 

+  176.  (XX) 

+  16,750 

-43a  000 

-32.000 
-8,000 

+70,000 

-71,260 

t>  v.,  ''"*'^'- ^' ^'^  ^'oo'P' Service^ 

Fuhlirent<T[)rl.<s.'  funds: 
Uisseji  In  slilpiiient... 

7,691.250 
(A25.000) 

9,400.000 
1,250,000 

8,860.000 
550.000 

9,001,250 
550,000 

8,930.000 
650,000 

+  1,238.750 
+  550,000 

-47a  000 
-700.000 

+70.000 

-71,250 

t  litck  forgery  Injiurance  fund 

1 
Total,  title  I.  Treasury  DepHrtmentJ 

M,  000                      OU.  UUU   1 

+50,oa)  ; 

' _ _ 

«<7,03.S,470  '1,1.^3,230.000  1 1,095, 910, 000  J,  112,200,250  il.  103,650,000 

+  106,614,530  j 

-49,580,000 

+7.740,000 

-H.  550,  2.50 
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TITLE  II-POST  OFFICE  OEPARTMENT 


June  ^ 


Appropri*- 

tlon.  1063 

(InchidlnK 

supplemental) 

BtidKPt 

e«timat<>s. 

19(H 

Hoon 

PtMsed 

St'n;U<.' 

Confrrence 

action 

Conlerence  action  compved  with— 

Item 

A  ppropria- 

tloai.  1063 

(Including 

supplemental) 

Budget 

estimates. 

1964 

House 

Senate 

Adrnlfilstratlon  and  refdonal  operation 

Research,  -ievelopment,  and  engineering.. 
Op»'mtlons 

'  V9.  277.  460 

12.000.000 

*3. 083,  510,  850 

5M.  500.  COO 

167. 000.  000 

•102.827.000 

$86,700,000 
13. 700. 000 
3. 060. 814.  000 
611.750.000 
105.000.000 
111.000.  OOO 

$83,500,000 
11.500.000 
3. 800, 000. 000 
811.000.000 
186.  OOO.  000 
104.  000. 000 

$83,500,000 
12,000,000 
3. 040. 000. 000 
811.000.000 
100.  250.  000 
104.  000. 000 

$83,500,000 
12.000.000 
3.  926.  000.  000 
811.000.000 
190.  000.  000 
104. 000.  000 

+$4.  222, 550 

+  23i,4»6,i.'« 

+  16.500.000 

+  23.000.000 

+  1.373.000 

-$2,200,000 
-1.700.000 

-34.814.000 

-750.000 

-5.000,000 

-7,000.000 

'+i'66,"666" 

+36,000.000 

"'+5.'6o6.'c6c' 

""*" 

Triin.s;)ortatlon 

Fwilities 

riant  and  e<]uipment 

-$15,666,666 
-250."  666 

Total,  title  II,  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment  

4.  «4X.  924.  300    4.  976.  964,  000 

1 

4. 885.  000,  000 

4.040,750,000 

4. 025.  500.  000 

+276. 575. 700 

-51,464,000 

+40,500,000 

-15.280,000 

TITLE  HI— EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Compensation  of  the  President 

$150,000 
2,  546.  000 
1.500.000 

858.000 
6.87Z300 

601.100 

5.SO.000 
1.000.  OOO 

200.000 

$150.  000 

2,730.000 

1.500,000 

671,000 

8.700,000 

822.000 

.WS.OOC 

1,000,000 

100. ooo 

$150,000 
2,730,000 
1,500.000 

671.000 
6.300.000 

61S.000 

57.S.  000 
1.000.000 

100.000 

$150,  000 
2,730.000 

i,5oaooo 

071,000 

0,700.000 

615.000 

575.000 

i.ono.ooo 

100.000 

$150,000 
2.730.000 
1.500.000 

671,000 
6.  .MX).  000 

815.000 

675.000 
1. 000. 000 

100,000 

"   "+$185,006" 

+i3.666' 

+627.  700 
+  13.900 
+  25.000 

-$200,000 

-7.000 
-10.000 

"*+$20of666" 

The  White  House  Office. 

Special  projects 

K\H<'utivt'  Mansion  and  Orounds 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Councl.  of  Economic  Advisers 

-MW.OOO 

National  Security  Council     

Emerirercy  Fund  for  the  President 

Expenses  of  management  improvement 

-100.000 

Total.  titl.>  III.  Eiecutlve  Office  of 
the  President 

13,576.400 

14.068.000 

13,641.000 

14.041.000 

13,841.000 

+764,600 

-217.000 

+200.000 

-300,000 

TITLE   IV— INDEPENDENT   AOENCIE8 

Tai  Court  of  the  l'nlt«<l  s^tates 

$1,803,000 
375.000 
300.000 

$1,893,000 
385.000 
3R0OO 

$1.«»0.000 
386.000 
200.000 

$1.H90.000 
386,000 
200.000 

$1,800,000 
38.V0Q0 
200.000 

+$87,000 

+10,000 

-100.000 

-$8,000 

Advisory    Commission    on    Intergovern- 
mental Kelation.s.. _ 

President's     Advisory     Committee     on 
Labor-Management  Policy :... 

-112,000 

Total,  title  IV,  independent  agemdes. 

2.  478.  OOO 

2.500.000 

2. 475. 000 

2.476.000 

2.475.000 

-3.000 

-116,000 

Qmnd  toUl,  titles  I.  II.  Ill,  and  IV. 

5.661.614,170 

6,148,842,000  , 5,  907. 026, 000 

0.060,406.260 

0,046. 466. 000 

+383,061.830 

-101.370.000 

+$48,440,000 

-$24,000,250 

'  Includes  $:j,677,450  derived  by  transfer  from  "plant  and  equipment"  account. 
'  luciudi-s  $i:i,'i95,.W0  derived  by  transfer  from  "I'lant  and  equipment"  Recount. 
<  Excludes  $17,373,000  transferred  oat  as  shown  in  footnotes  i  and  2  above. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment  this  is 
a  very  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  con- 
troversy which  has  arisen  over  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  I  trust  that  it  will  be  the  pleasure 
of  the  House  to  accept  the  conference 
report. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  H  R,  6500 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  O'Neill  >  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  *H.  Res.  386,  Rept.  No.  357) 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 

resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
Of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR.  6500) 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at  military 
Installations,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  det>ate.  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bin  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
tlve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  have  until  midnight 
Friday.  June  7.  to  file  a  report  on  H.R. 
6755,  which  would  include  separate  views. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas' 

There  was  no  objection. 


INVESTIGATIONS.  HOUSE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE.  TRAVEL  AU- 
THORITY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  iH.  Res.  376.  Rept. 
No.  356' .  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

Resolved,  That,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  H  Res.  17.  Enghty-elghth  Con- 
gress, the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Por- 
elgn  Commerce  Is  hereby  authorized  to  send 
not  more  than  six  of  Its  members  on  June  8. 
1963,  to  Paris.  Prance,  on  aviation  matters. 

Notwithstanding  secUon  1754  of  title  22. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provisions 
of  law.  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  com- 
mittee in  carrying  out  its  official  duties  un- 
der section  190(d)  of  title  2.  United  States 
Code: 

Provided.  (1)  That  no  member  of  said 
committee  shall  receive  or  expend  local  cur- 
rencies or  appropriated  funds  for  subsistence 
in  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  maximum  p)er 
diem  rates  approved  for  oversea  travel  ah  set 


forth  In  the  Standardized  Oovernment  Travel 
Regulations,  as  revised  and  amended  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget;  (2)  that  no  member 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend  an 
amount  for  transportation  In  excess  of  actual 
trajisporUitlon  costs;  (3)  no  appropriated 
fund  shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  expenses  of  members  of  said  com- 
mittee In  any  country  where  counterpart 
funds  are  available  for  this  purpose 

That  each  member  of  said  committee  shall 
make  to  the  chairman  of  said  committee  an 
Itemized  report  showing  the  number  of  days 
visited  In  each  country  whose  local  currencies 
were  spent,  the  amount  of  per  diem  fur- 
nished, and  the  cost  of  transF>orutlon  If 
furnished  by  public  carrier,  or  If  such  trans- 
portation Is  furnished  by  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government,  the  Identification 
of  the  agency  All  such  Individual  reports 
shall  be  filed  by  the  chairman  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  and  shall  be 
open  to  public  Inspection 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names; 

[Roll  No  60j 

Baring  Blatnlk  Buckley 

Bates  Bow  Casey 

Battin  Bruce  Clausen 


196S 


OOOi^ 

Digs* 

fOgarty 

porreetsr 

pulton,  Tenn. 

Olenn 

Grant 

H»«*n,  0»- 

Hanna 

Harding 

Harrey.  Mich. 

Healcy 
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Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Ho. 

King,  Calif. 

Knox 

Kyi 

McLoekey 

Miller,  Calif. 

Morton 

Mieher 

O'Konskl 

Powell 

Rains 


Roberta.  Ala. 

8t.  Oeorge 

St  Germain 

Scott 

Sbeller 

Sheppard 

Talcott 

TTiomson.  Wis. 

ToUefson 

Utt 

Westland 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  389 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

EXTENDING  THE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OP  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  373  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  Tliat  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  tlie  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR. 
3496)  to  further  amend  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  so  that  such  Act 
will  apply  to  reorganization  plans  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  at  any  time  before 
June  1.  1965.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown],  and  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  for  a 
simple  continuation  of  the  existing  Re- 
organization Act,  which  expires  in  June 
of  this  year.  It  provides  for  an  exten- 
sion of  2  years  so  the  Reorganization 
Act  will  expire  again  in  June  of  1965. 

I  favor  the  rule  and  I  favor  the  bill. 
I  think  the  Reorganization  Act  should 
be  continued  so  that  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  of  coordinating  the  various 
and  sundry  agencies  of  the  Government. 
However,  the  very  controversial  part 
about   it   would   be   in   the  form  of   an 

amendment  which  would  provide I  do 

not  know  who  is  going  to  offer  the 
amendment  but  it  will  be  offered — that 
the  authority  granted  under  this  Re- 
organization Act  shall  not  extend  to  the 
creation  of  new  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Cabinet  level. 

Personally,  I  shall  support  that 
amendment.  The  reason  for  it  is  this, 
that  under  the  power  to  create  new  de- 
partments of  Government,  we  could  be 
confronted  at  any  time  with  a  reorgani- 
zation plan  that  would  create  a  new  de- 
partment in  any  area  of  Government. 
U  that  should  happen,  we  would  have 


numeroua  Independent  aarenclea  ot  the 
Government  Included  In  the  proposed 
new  department.  Of  course,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  there  are  some  agencies 
that  exercise  independent,  semijudlclal, 
and  Judicial  functions.  It  has  always 
been  the  theory  of  the  operation  of  this 
Oovernment  that  agencies  which  have 
actually  judicial  powers  or  semijudicial 
powers  should  occupy  an  independent 
position  and  not  be  under  any  other 
department  of  Government. 

For  instance,  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  performs  judicial  func- 
tions. So  does  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. Now,  if  we  should  receive  a  rec- 
ommendation for  a  reorganization  that 
would  for  instance,  cover  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  which  performs  ju- 
dicial and  semijudicial  functions,  then 
under  the  act  the  powers  of  the  House 
would  be  very  limited  In  the  considera- 
tion and  in  the  debate  on  such  meas- 
ures. For  Instance,  there  would  be  Just 
1  hour  of  debate  allowed  and  further 
such  resolutions  are  not  subject  to 
amendment.  If,  for  example,  we  had  a 
resolution  to  create  a  department 
which  would  include  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  a  great  many  Members  of 
this  House  would  feel  we  would  like  to 
amend  that  resolution  and  strike  out 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or — strike 
out  some  other  independent  agency  of 
the  Government  which  we  feel  should 
not  be  under  any  other  particular 
department. 

But,  if  it  came  up  In  the  form  of  a 
reorganization  recommendation  there 
would  be  no  opportunity  for  amendment 
and  you  would  have  to  vote  it  either  up 
or  down.  And  we  might  vote  down  some 
good  reorganization  plans  just  because 
the  Congress  disagreed  with  some  one 
feature  of  that  reorganization  plan.  I 
feel  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  as  in  other 
matters,  the  House  ought  to  have  a  free 
opportunity  for  debate  and  there  ought 
to  be  free  opportunity  for  amendment  of 
such  measures  and  changes  in  the  forms 
of  legislation  that  is  presented  to  us. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
support  a  reasonable  amendment  to  put 
on  a  limitation,  that  reorganization 
plans  may  not  recommend  the  creation 
of  new  departments. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.     Mr.  Speaker, 

1  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  373 
makes  in  order  for  consideration,  imder 

2  hours  of  general  debate,  a  very  simple 
bill,  H.R.  3496,  which  would  amend  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949  by  striking 
out  the  words  "June  1,  1963."  the  date 
upon  which  the  act  expired,  and  substi- 
tuting in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "June  1 
1965." 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the  Members  may 
recall,  that  I  was  the  legislative  father 
of  the  so-called  two  Hoover  Commissions, 
and  that  I  represented  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  a  member  of  both  Com- 
missions Some  may  also  recall  that  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949  was  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  into  law  by  Pres- 
ident Truman  as  the  result  of  the  many 
recommendations    and    findings    which 


had  been  made  by  the  first  Hoover  Com- 
mission as  to  ways  and  means  through 
which  greater  economy  and  eflBciency  in 
the  conduct  of  the  public  business  might 
be  obtained,  through  the  consolidation  of 
various  agencies,  the  elimination  of  those 
that  were  rendering  the  same  sort  of 
services.  Under  the  provisions  of  that 
act,  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949, 
President  Truman  did  send  to  the  Con- 
gress a  number  of  reorganization  plans 
which  proved  very  helpful  In  bringing 
about  a  greater  efiBclency  and  a  greater 
economy  in  the  conduct  of  our  national 
affairs.  That  act  at  that  time  was 
changed  a  bit.  We  had  had  a  reorgani- 
zation act  before  at  different  times,  but 
the  act  was  changed  a  bit  so  as  to  give 
the  Congress  itself  a  greater  influence 
over  what  could  or  could  not  be  done 
under  a  reorganization  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  Members  will 
remember  that  at  about  the  same  time 
the  Hoover  Commission  had  recommend- 
ed that  instead  of  having  a  Secretary  of 
War  and  a  War  Department,  a  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  a  Navy  Department, 
and  other  different  military  establish- 
ments, that  they  be  placed  together  In 
one  new  department  to  be  known  as  the 
Department  of  National  Defense,  or  the 
Defense  Department.  The  Hoover  Com- 
mission not  only  recommended  that,  but 
President  Truman  recommended  it.  A 
bill  was  presented  to  the  Congress — not  a 
reorganization  plan,  but  a  bill  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress — to  create  that 
new  department.  The  Congress  by  Its 
action  did  create  under  law  and  by  stat- 
ute the  great  Department  of  Defense. 
Then  later  on — and  there  had  not  been 
much  question  In  the  minds  of  many  of 
us  as  to  what  the  meaning  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  really  was  as  contained 
In  section  5  to  which  I  will  refer  in  a 
moment — but  later  on  under  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  a  reorganization 
plan  was  sent  to  Capitol  Hill  to  create  a 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  through  the  submission  of  a  re- 
organization plan  which,  by  the  way,  was 
not  disapproved  by  the  Congress.  How- 
ever, we  had  as  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress at  that  time,  as  many  of  you  re- 
member, a  very  able  lawyer  and  a  very 
conscientious  man  by  the  name  of  Clare 
Hoffman  from  the  great  State  of  Michi- 
gan, who  insisted  that  such  was  not  the 
proper  way  or  the  constitutional  legal 
way  to  create  a  department. 

The  question  was  discussed  among  dif- 
ferent lawyers  who  had  different  view- 
points as  to  whether  or  not.  under  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949.  authority 
was  granted  to  create  a  new  department 
and  thus  change  the  basic  structure  of 
goverrunent,  through  a  reorganization 
plan.  As  a  result  of  this  some  of  us  be- 
came a  little  worried  about  that  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hoffman  then  introduced  a  joint 
resolution  in  which  he  embodied  all  of 
the  provisions  set  forth  in  the  reorgani- 
zation plan  ci-eating  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  a 
part  of  his  resolution.  That  joint  res- 
olution was  adopted  legally  by  the 
House,  then  by  the  Senate,  then  signed 
into  law  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Eisenhower,  so  as  to  actually 
make    the    new    department    effective 
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many,  many  days  ahead  of  the  time  It 
could  poesibly  have  become  effective, 
even  If  the  reorganization  plan  arrange- 
ment had  been  legal  and  had  not  been 
under  question  at  that  time. 

The  next  move  that  came,  which 
brought  this  whole  section  of  law  into 
question,  was  under  the  present  admin- 
istration, when  a  reorganization  plan 
was  sent  to  Congress  to  create  a  new 
department  to  be  called  the  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs,  all  by  a  reorganization 
plan,  remember,  one  that  could  not  be 
amended,  one  that  could  not  be  changed 
but  had  to  be  voted  up  or  down 

The  Congress,  feeling  that  a  new  de- 
partment should  not  be  created  by  a 
reorganization  plan,  because  it  was 
changing  the  basic  structure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, defeated  that  plan  over- 
whelmingly 

Legislation  was  then  introduced  to  do 
the  same  thing,  and  that  legislation  was 
defeated,  evidently  because  of  the  con- 
troversy that  had  been  engendered  over 
the  reorganization  plan  that  had  been 
submitted. 

That  left  the  law,  the  reorganization 
plan,  in  a  sort  of  nebulous  position,  with 
a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  Just 
what  section  5  of  the  plan  really  meant 
and  what  could  be  done  under  it. 

Section  5 'a'  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949 — and  this  Is  what  the  contro- 
versy was  all  about  within  the  commit- 
tee, a  controversy  that  must  be  settled 
here  on  the  floor  today — reads: 

No  reorganization  plan  shall  provide  for. 
and  no  reorganization  under  this  Act  ahall 
have  the  effect  of — 

(1)  abolishing  or  transferring  an  execu- 
tive department  or  all  the  functions  Uiereof 
or  consolidating  any  two  or  more  executive 
departments  or  all  the  functions  thereof 

And  so  forth 

Now.  that  says  what  in  plain  English? 
That  you  cannot,  through  the  use  of  a 
reorganization  plan  abolish  a  depart- 
ment The  President  cannot  do  that. 
He  cannot  change  it.  he  cannot  combine 
Departments,  he  cannot  change  the 
basic  structure  of  government  by  abol- 
ishing such  department,  and,  of  course. 
by  direct  inference.  If  you  cannot  abol- 
ish a  department  neither  can  you  create 
it.  because  the  power  has  to  react  both 
ways 

The  question  rose  Witnesses  were 
divided  In  their  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  as  to  Just 
what  this  section  meant  Some  of  us 
took  the  position  we  should  at  least  clar- 
ify the  section  so  that  there  could  be  no 
longer  any  dispute,  no  longer  any  ques- 
tion, such  as  has  been  brought  to  a  head 
several  times  in  the  past  few  years.  If 
this  Reorganization  Act  was  to  be  con- 
tinued, it  should  be  and  must  be  clari- 
fied so  there  can  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  the 
Congress  that  no  President  by  a  reor- 
ganization plan  can  change  the  basic 
structure  of  the  Federal  Government, 
lilte  creating  a  new  department  that 
never  exLsted.  where  the  Congress  had 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  pass  upon  It 
In  the  usual  parliamentar>-  and  legisla- 
tive way. 

An  amendment  was  offered,  and  that 
amendment  was  defeated  by  the  narrow 
margin  of  one  vote  in  the  subcommittee. 


and  it  was  defeated  by  an  almost  party 
line  vote.  I  might  add.  in  the  full  com- 
mittee. The  amendment  that  will  be  of- 
fered IS  to  simply  add  these  words  after 
'!)  in  section  5,  after  the  sentence  (a) : 
"<  1 '  creating  any  new  executive  depart- 
ment or."  so  that  the  new  act.  aa 
amended,  if  it  is  amended,  would  read: 

No  reorganization  plan  shall  provide  for. 
and  no  reorganization  under  this  Act  shall 
have  the  effect  of — 

( 1 1  creating  any  new  executive  depart- 
ment or  abolishing  or  transferring  an  exec- 
utive department  or  all  the  functions  thereof 
or  consolidating  any  two  or  more  executive 
departments  or  all  the  functions  thereof;  or 

Now.  it  is  a  very  simple  clarifying 
amendment.  It  does  fix  for  once  and 
for  all  the  intent  and  the  purpose  of  the 
Congress.  It  does  limit  the  right  and 
the  authority  of  the  President.  It  takes 
out  of  the  argumentative  stage  the  con- 
stitutional law  problem  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  can  or  cannot  do  this  thing,  be- 
cause It  does  say  plainly  that  he  cannot 
transfer,  he  cannot  abolish,  therefore 
neither  can  he  create  a  new  department 
as  a  part  of  the  structure  of  basic  gov- 
ernment. Now.  that  is  the  amendment 
I  expect  to  offer  at  the  close  of  general 
debate. 

I  have  supported  the  Reorganiaztion 
Act   passage   in   the  past.     I   have  sup- 
ported it  because  I  thought  that  perhaps 
it  was  the  best  way  to  do  these  things. 
Now.   there  are  some  things  that  have 
been  done  under  the  Reorganization  Act 
that  I  have  not  always  approved  but  on 
which  Congress  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  its  will  in  a  more  effective  way  than 
on  this  particular  matter.     I  did  stand 
here  in  the  well  of  the  House,  as  many 
of  you  may  remember— and  the  present 
Speaker  of  the  House  cooperated  at  that 
time — when  we  did  take  back  into  the 
hands  of  the  Congress  a  greater  control 
over  the  handling  of  these  reorganiza- 
tion plans,  so  that  these  reorganization 
plans  could   be  defeated  or  rejected,  if 
you  wish  to  use  those  words,  by  a  simple 
majority  in  either  House.  l)ecause  it  re- 
quires only  a  .simple  majority  in  either 
House  to  either  pass  or  defeat  a  bill  if 
you  follow  the  usual  legislative  process. 
That  has  helped  a  great  deal  in  the  past 
in  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  reor- 
ganization plans  that  have  been  sent  up. 
I   feel   that   perhaps   the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act   as   a   plan,    as   an    Idea,   as   a 
vehicle  as  a  method,  a^;  a  means  to  reor- 
ganize the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  served  its  day,  has  perhaps 
done   most    of   its   good   work      Most  of 
them  came  about — I  believe  .some  of  the 
members  of   the   committee   have   gone 
through   those  days   with   us — following 
the  work   of   the   two   Hoover  Commis- 
sions, when  the  bipartisan,  nonpartisan 
Hoover  Commission,  with  the  help  and 
the  support  of  two  Presidents  of  differ- 
ent  political    parties,    by    the    way,    did 
bring  to  different  Congresses,  once  a  Re- 
publican  Congress   and   once   a   Demo- 
cratic  Congress,    recommendations   and 
reorganization  plans  that  have  been  very 
helpful  m  the  past. 

How  much  help  we  may  be  able  to 
obuin  in  the  future  from  the  proper  u.se 
of  the  Reorganization  Act.  if  it  is  ex- 
tended. I  do  not  know;  but.  I  do  know, 
and  I  am  convinced  of  one  thing,  having 
spent  more  than  20  years  on  this  subject 
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and  having  studied  it  and  followed  it  u. 
closely  as  anyone  could,  that  In  order  to 
protect  the  basic  structure  of  our  Gov 
ernment  we  must  adopt  this  clarifying 
amendment  at  this  time  to  take  from 
the  field  of  controversy,  from  the  ques 
tion  of  who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong  vm' 
der  the  Constitution,  this  quesUon  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  President  by  a  reorganl. 
zation  plan  can  create  a  new  department 
and    thereby    change    the    whole    basic 
structure    of    the    Federal    Government 
without    the    Congress    passing    on    the 
subject  in  the  usual  legislative  way  as 
provided    by    the    Constitution    of    the 
United    States       I    sincerely    hope    that 
when  the  time  comes  to  vote  upon  the 
amendment   that   I   shaU   offer,   a  very 
simple   amendment,    that    the    thinking 
Members  of  this  House  will  support  the 
position  I  have  taken  that  the  amend- 
ment is  simply  the  right  thing  to  do,  the 
proper  thing  to  do,  and  the  safe  thing 
to  do.    No  one  can  be  hurt  or  injured  by 
it  in  any  way.    The  rights  of  the  Presi- 
dent  and  no  one  else  will  be  taken  away 
but  the  rights  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  will  be  protected  fully. 
Mr    Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Meader] 
Mr.   MEADER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  request  Members 
to  study  the  additional  views  on  page  20 
of  the  commitU'e  report,  in  which  I  waa 
joined   by   the   gentleman   from   Wash- 
ington   I  Mr.   Stinson]    and  the  gentle- 
man    from    Illinois    1  Mr.    McClory]    Id 
which  we  set  forth  the  reasons  why  we 
believe  that  the  extension  of  the  reor- 
Kamzing  power  in  the  President  should 
not  be  granted  at  this  time. 

I  intend  to  discuss  those  reasons  fully 
in  general  debate,  but  I  believe  that 
Members  should  be  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem which  faces  them  today  before  they 
cast  their  vote  on  granting  this  legisla- 
tive power  to  the  President  for  the  next 
2  years. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I    move    the    previous   question    on   the 
resolution 
The  previous  question  was  ordered 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question   is  on 
the  resolution 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr  REUSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of   the   Union   for   the  consideration  of 
the  bill  <  H  R  3496  >  to  further  amend  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
.so  that  such  act  will  apply  to  reorgani- 
zation plans  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
at  any  time  before  June  1.  1965. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration   of    the   bill    HR     3496.    with 
Mr  SisK  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
int;  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

Mr  REUSS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  .such  time  as  I  may  require 

Mr  Chairman.  H  R.  3496  has  for  its 
purpose  to  continue  for  2  more  years  the 
reorganization  authority  given  the  Pres- 
ident by  the  act  of  1949  to  transmit  to 
the  Congress  for  its  approval  or  its  dis- 
approval reorganization  plans  in  the  c.x- 
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ecutive  branch.  Under  the  law^  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar,  because  it  has 
been  in  effect  for  many  years,  unless 
afQrmative  action  is  taken  within  60  days 
by  a  simple  majority  of  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate  to  veto  the  plans,  the  plans 
become  law. 

For  many  years  the  law  has  worked 
well.  It  has  made  for  economy  and  efB- 
ciency.  It  has  in  no  way  impaired  the 
historic  prerogatives  of  the  Congress. 

The  legislation  dates  back  to  1932 
when  it  was  strongly  recommended  by 
then  President  Hoover.  All  the  Presi- 
dents since  then  have  made  frequent 
use  of  it.  Agencies  like  the  old  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  have  been 
abolished  under  reorganization  plans. 
Functions  of  other  agencies  and  bureaus 
have  been  transferred  or  consolidated. 
In  one  case,  back  in  1953.  Republicans 
and  Democrats  joined  to  approve  a  re- 
organization plan  sent  up  by  President 
Eisenhower  to  set  up  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  as  a  new 
department. 

The  act  with  which  we  are  concerned 
today  was  first  enacted  back  in  1949,  and 
It  came  as  a  recommendation  of  the 
Hoover  Commission.  It  was  extended  in 
1953  for  2  years;  in  1955  for  2  years;  in 
1957  for  2  years:  in  1959  this  body  again 
voted  its  extension.  In  1961  the  author- 
ity was  reinstated  for  2  more  years  to 
expire  on  June  1.  1963.  And  that  is  why 
we  are  here  today,  under  the  bill  to  ex- 
tend it  for  2  more  years. 

In  this  whole  14  years  of  the  act  as  we 
now  know  it.  there  has  been  only  one 
change,  a  change  to  Insure  that  the 
action  of  the  House  and  Senate  was  even 
more  certain  and  secure.  In  1957  we 
voted  an  amendment  which  makes  it 
possible,  as  it  is  today,  for  a  simple 
majority  of  those  present  and  voting  in 
either  body  to  knock  down  any  reor- 
ganization plan  with  which  we  disagree, 
whereas  prior  to  1957  it  took  a  much 
larger  so-called  constitutional  majority 
to  knock  down  a  reorganization  plan. 

The  mechanics  under  the  plan  are 
simple  indeed.  The  President  drafts  a 
plan,  based  on  studies  of  the  executive 
branch,  and  sends  it  to  the  Congress. 

The  statute  lists  the  goals  of  such  a 
plan; 

To  promote  the  better  execution  of  the 
laws  and  the  more  efficient  management 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

To  reduce  expenditures  and  promote 
economy. 

To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Government  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable. 

To  group,  coordinate,  and  consolidate 
agencies  and  functions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

To  reduce  the  number  of  agencies,  if 
there  are  too  many. 

To  eliminate  overlapping  and  duplica- 
tion of  effort. 

Under  the  law  the  President  submits 
his  plan  to  both  bodies. 

Under  the  rules  of  this  body,  the  plan 
ia  referred  to  the  committee  which 
brought  the  bill  before  you  this  after- 
noon, the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Any  Member  of  the  House 
may   file   a   resolution   of   disapproval. 


There  follows  detailed  hearings  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Op)erations. 
In  the  past  your  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  has  been  meticulous  to 
consult  the  legislative  committees  which 
may  have  some  concern  with  the  execu- 
tive agency  under  discussion.  For  ex- 
ample, the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  has  been 
consulted  at  length  and  in  detail  when 
matters  within  its  jurisdiction  are  before 
us.  The  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  has  likewise  been 
consulted  in  the  past  when  it  had  inter- 
ests at  stake. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  unreasonable 
delay  in  action  on  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval, any  Member  may  offer  such 
a  resolution  after  the  plan  has  been  un- 
der consideration  for  10  days.  If  either 
House  approves  the  resolution,  the  plan 
is  dead.  Only  if  the  resolution  fails  to 
pass  in  both  Houses  after  60  days,  does 
the  plan  become  law.  To  insure  there 
is  adequate  time  for  full  debate  on  these 
resolutions,  the  statute  provides  10 
hours,  divided  between  the  majority  and 
minority. 

Since  1949.  47  reorganization  plans 
have  become  effective.  In  1961  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  submitted  seven  plans, 
and  four  become  law.  Last  year  one  out 
of  two  became  law. 

There  is  now  pending  before  Congress 
a  reorganization  plan  which  came  up 
last  month  to  transfer  certain  fimctions 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
the  General  Services  Administration. 

Reorganization  is  a  necessary  and  a 
continuing  function  of  our  Government. 
We  have  10  executive  departments,  50- 
odd  agencies,  and  almost  numberless  bu- 
reaus.    Our  Federal  civilian  personnel 
alone  is  on  the  order  of  2.5  million.    We 
need  constant  attention  to  now  provide 
efficiency  and  economy,  and  avoid  waste 
and  duplication.    Under  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  procedure,  we  put  the  mandate 
on  the  President  to  come  up  and  tell 
us  whenever  he  sees  an  opportunity  for 
making  the  executive  branch  run  more 
efficiently.    Before  we  had  the  reorgani- 
zation law,  in  the  bad  old  days  before 
1932,  Congress  had  to  originate  all  these 
changes  itself.     Congress,  as  President 
Hoover  then  pointed  out.  was  at  a  virtual 
stalemate  in  the  field  of  reorganization. 
There  are  those  today  who  would  end 
the   reorganization   process   which   has 
been   going  forward  since   1932.     They 
want  to  turn  the  clock  back,  not  Just 
back    of    President   Kennedy,    back    of 
President  Eisenhower,  back  of  President 
Tnmian.   back   of   President   Roosevelt, 
but  back  of  President  Hoover,  who  first; 
suggested  this  legislation. 

We  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  in 
the  world  this  legislation  does  is  to  put 
on  the  President  the  burden,  the  duty, 
and  the  responsibility  of  telling  the  Con- 
gress, via  a  reorganization  plan,  when- 
ever he  thinks  the  executive  branch  can 
be  improved  and  made  more  efficient. 
The  power  of  rejection  remains  in  the 
Congress.  We  have  exercised  it  many 
times.  We  have  not  lost  any  preroga- 
tives and  we  have  not  lost  any  legislative 
functions,  but  there  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous gain  in  efficiency  and  economy  of 
the  Government. 
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If  anyone  here  is  interested  in  striking 
a  blow  for  waste  and  mismtuiagement 
and  inefficiency,  he  can  very  well  do  so 
by  voting  today  against  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  Act  and  its  continuance. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  certain  Mem- 
bers of  the  minority  that  President  Ken- 
nedy has  not  made  a  case  for  the  renewal 
of  the  Reorganization  Act  which  has.  as 
I  say.  been  rolling  along  ever  since  1932. 
The  short  answer  to  this  is  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  very  strongly  re- 
quested the  renewal  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion power.  Its  renewal  was  mentioned 
in  his  budget  message  of  this  year.  The 
representatives  of  the  administration 
testified  at  length  before  your  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  asking  for  its 
extension. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown],  a  moment  ago,  served  notice 
that  he  would  introduce  at  the  appro- 
priate time  an  amendment  to  change  the 
Reorganization  Act  as  we  have  known 
it  since  1949.  He  would  add  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Reorganization  Act  an  ex- 
press prohibition  which  would  remove 
the  power  the  President  now  has  to  put 
to  the  Congress,  by  Executive  plan,  a 
new  department. 

Back  in  1949  the  Congress  considered 
at  length  this  question.   Prior  to  that  the 
law  said  that  the  President  could  not 
create  a  new  department  by  a  reorgani- 
zation plan.    In  the  1949  act  the  other 
body,  with  the  most  meticulous  care  and 
caution,  put  into  the  act  a  provision  ex- 
pressly permitting  the  President  to  cre- 
ate a  new  department  under  the  reor- 
ganization  plan  procedure.     This   was 
argued  out  in  the  conference  committee, 
and  in  the  conference  report.    This  body- 
expressly  agreed  to  that  change  in  the 
law  under  which  language  which  would 
have  forbidden  the  President  from  creat- 
ing a  new  department  was  removed.    So 
from  1949  to  today,  there  has  not  been 
the  slightest  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any- 
one who  could  read  the  English  language 
that  the  President  is  empowered  to  use 
the  Reorganization  Act  to  create,  if  he 
deems  it  in  the  interest  of  economy  and 
efficiency,  a  new  department. 

Former  President  Eisenhower  did  just 
that.  In  1953  he  sent  a  reorganization 
plan  to  the  House  creating  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
And  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
joined  with  the  then  majority  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  in  seeing 
that  that  reorganization  plan  went  into 
effect. 

Former  President  Hoover,  back  in  1949. 
when  he  sent  his  Hoover  Commission  re- 
port to  the  Qo&gress  In  his  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 13.  1949.  to  the  gentleman  from  nii- 
nois.  Chairman  Dawson,  said; 

The  Commission  recommends  that  such 
authority  should  be  given  to  the  President 
and  that  the  power  of  the  President  to 
prepare  and  transmit  plans  of  reorganization 
to  the  Congress  should  not  b«  restricted  by 
limitations  or  exemptions.  Once  the  limit- 
ing and  exempting  process  has  begxm.  It  will 
end  the  possibility  of  achieving  really  sub- 
stantial results. 


That  is  the  end  of  President  Hoover's 
quotation,  and  it  makes  clear  that  the 
whole  philos<H)hy  of  the  Hoover  biparti- 
san commission  was  to  impose  on  the 
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President  the  duty  of  setting  forth  be- 
fore the  Congress  reorganization  plans 
of  all  kinds,  whether  they  involve  the 
transfer  of  bureaus  or  whether  they  in- 
volve the  abolition  of  ofHces  and  agen- 
cies or  whether  they  involve  the  creation 
of  a  new  department,  provided  only  that 
they  satisfy  the  purposes  of  the  act  and 
that  they  add  to  the  economy  and  efD- 
ciency  and  good  management  of  the 
executive  branch;  of  that  last,  of  course, 
the  Congress  was.  is.  and  remains  the 
final  judge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  point  out  again  that 
we  Democrats  supported  President  Ei- 
senhower when  he  sent  up  his  plan  to 
make  a  group  of  scattered  agencies  into 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

When  the  bill  to  renew  the  authority 
of  President  Eisenhower  to  send  up  re- 
organization plans,  including  the  power 
to  set  up  new  departments,  came  before 
this  body  in  1953.  the  House  passed  that 
plan  by  a  vote  of  389  to  5.  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  the 
Democrats  supported  President  Eisen- 
hower by  183  for  to  2  against. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  pretty  good 
record  of  support,  and  a  pretty  good 
record  of  conJQdence  by  the  Demorcrats 
in  the  ability  and  responsibility  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  send  up  construc- 
tive reorganization  plans  to  this  body. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  1955  we  renewed  that 
power.  Once  again  Democrats  by  an 
overwhelming  voice  vote  joined  with  Re- 
publicans in  giving  President  Eisenhower 
tliat  power. 

In  1957  the  same  thing.  And  again  in 
the  last  year  of  President  Eisenhowers 
administration  in  which  this  reorgani- 
zation plan  was  before  us.  in  1959, 
Democrats  joined  with  Republicans  in 
overwhelmingly  arming  President  Eisen- 
hower with  this  power. 

In  1963,  with  a  new  President,  a  Demo- 
crat, in  the  White  House,  we  come  to 
our  friends  on  the  minority  side  and 
ask  that  they  apply  to  us  the  golden 
rule  that  "You  do  unto  Kennedy  what 
we  did  unto  Eisenhower;"  that  you  give 
a  Democratic  President  the  same  powers 
and  responsibilities — not  one  whit  more, 
but  neither  any  less — than  we  gave  to  a 
Republican  President.  We  ask.  there- 
fore, if  the  Brown  amendment  which  has 
previously  been  discussed  is  presented, 
that  it  be  overwhelmingly  voted  down. 
For  what  it  represents  is  the  golden  rule 
in  reverse,  and  an  attempt  to  deny  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  what  we  Democrats  cheer- 
fully and  wholeheartedly  gave  to  former 
President  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  extend  the  Re- 
organization Act  for  another  2  years. 
Let  us  not  take  any  unnecessary  slap  at 
the  incumbent  of  the  highest  office  In 
this  country.  Let  us  get  on  with  the 
job  of  giving  to  the  President  the  re- 
sponsibility to  send  up  reorganization 
plans  when  he  sees  fit.  in  the  interest 
of  economy  and  efBciency. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  remarks  will  be 
brief  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 
I  have  been  a  consistent  supporter  of 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  and  its 
various  extensions. 
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I  have  sought  to  Improve  the  act  on 
occasion  over  the  years,  as  have  many 
others — and  may  I  say  at  this  point  that 
I  am  In  sympathy  with  and  shall  sup- 
port the  amendment  to  be  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  TMr.  BrowivI 
and  I  have  not  been  entirely  without 
reservation  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  act  has  sometimes  t)een  utilized. 

But.  on  the  whole,  I  think  It  has  borne 
out  the  Hoover  Commission  belief  that 
it  would  prove  a  useful  device  for  the 
attainment  of  sound  organization  and 
management  in  the  executive  branch. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  two  argu- 
ments most  frequently  advanced  against 
the  continued  existence  of  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act. 

They  are.  first,  that  the  procedure  set 
in  motion  by  the  ac^  is  an  improper  way 
to  legislate,  and  that  we  are  relinquish- 
ing too  much  legislative  power  to  the 
Executive;  and  secord.  that  the  act  has 
been  abused  by  the  submission  to  the 
Congress  of  reorganization  plans  outside 
the  intended  scope  of  the  act. 

It  Is  true  that  the  procedure  by  which 
a  reorganization  plan  either  becomes  law 
or  is  rejected  involves  essentially  rever- 
sal of  the  normal  legislative  process. 
But  it  seems  to  me  the  important  ques- 
tions to  be  asked  are  "Who  passes  final 
judgment  on  a  reorganization  plan?"  and 
"Does  the  act  contain  essential  safe- 
guards to  insure  that  the  Congress  can 
fulfill  its  legislative  responsibility?" 

I  think  the  answer  to  both  must  be 
affirmative. 

Certainly  the  Congress  has  the  final 
say — It  passes  final  judgment. 

Any  reorganization  plan  can  be  re- 
jected with  utmost  finality  by  a  simple 
majority  of  either  House. 

No  President  can  ram  down  the  throats 
of  this  Congress  any  plan  which  a  sim- 
ple majority  In  either  House  does  not 
want. 

A  committee  of  the  House  cannot  of  its 
own  volition  sit  on  a  reorganization  plan 
to  prevent  the  House  from  taking  action 
during  the  60-day  incubation  period. 

The  law  provides  for  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  which  may  be  introduced  by 
any  Member  and  forces  the  committee 
to  either  report  the  resolution  to  the 
floor  within  10  calendar  days  or  Invite 
a  highly  privileged  motion  that  it  be 
dischaiged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

Thus,  the  machinery  is  written  into 
the  law  insuring  that  a  majority  of  the 
House,  in  one  form  or  another,  can  ex- 
ercise its  will  on  any  reorganization  plan. 
History  demonstrates  that  the  Con- 
Kress  has  been  anything  but  a  passive 
iTibberstamp  for  executive  reorganiza- 
tion plans. 

From  1946  to  the  present,  74  such 
plans  have  been  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress and  27  have  been  defeated. 

Since  the  act  of  1949  became  law,  67 
plans  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress and  20  have  been  defeated.  Since 
1953,  7  of  16  reorganization  plans  have 
been  disapproved  by  the  Congress. 

So  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Congress 
does  have  the  machinery  to  fulfill  its 
legislative  responsibilities  in  this  area 
and  that  those  responsibilities  have  been. 
by  and  large,  fulfilled. 


The  law  reserves  tc  the  Congress  ef 
fective  powers  of  review  and  dlsapprovtL 

As  for  the  argument  that  the  act  has 
been  subjected  to  abuse  by  the  executive 
branch  In  the  past.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  this  may  well  reflect  substantial  dis- 
credit on  any  administration  that  wou]^ 
use  the  act  for  purposes  outside  the  scope 
of  legislative  intent,  but  I  certainly  do  not 
feel  It  reflects  discredit  on  the  act  Itself 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  although  not  without 
flaws,  is  sound  In  principle  and  should 
not  be  made  a  whipping  boy  merely  be- 
cause it  has  been  abused  by  some  admin- 
istration. 

The  source  of  such  abuse  does  not  lie 
with  the  act.  and  therefore  we  must  look 
elsewhere  to  apply  the  remedy. 

And  the  responsibility  for  Its  unwise 
use  is  not  alone  that  of  the  executive 
branch. 

This  act  will  not  be  abused  as  long  as 
the  Congress  exercises  Its  responsibility 
to  carefully  evaluate  and  intelligenUy 
judge  the  reorganization  plans  that 
come  before  it. 

I  think  this  has  been  demonstrated  la 
the  past. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
that  I  believe  one  of  our  principal  objec- 
tives as  elected  Representatives  must  be 
to  strive  continually  for  a  more  efficient 
and  economical  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949  has  been  and  should  continue  to  be 
an  important  means  by  which  this  objec- 
tive can  be  realized. 

I  urge  your  support  of  H.R.  3496. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
MeaderI. 

Mr  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  spoke 
briefly  on  the  rule  and  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  the  additional 
views  commencing  on  page  20  of  the 
committee  report  in  which  I  was  Joined 
by  two  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Oovem- 
ment  Operations  Committee. 

Let  me  say  that  I  approach  this  prob- 
lem on  the  basis  of  principle. 

My  primary  motive  for  seeking  serv- 
ice In  this  body  was  to  strengthen  and 
modernize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  so  that  it  could  recapture  some  of 
the  policymaking  authority  which  it  had 
pftTnitted  to  drift  away  from  It,  largely 
to  an  ever-expanding  bureaucracy,  In  the 
last  three  decades.  That  Is  the  principle 
which  is  involved  in  the  bill  before  you 
which  would  extend  for  2  years  the  leg- 
islative power  we  have  granted  to  the 
Executive  to  propose  changes  in  exist- 
ing law.  subject  to  a  veto  within  60  days 
by  either  House  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this.  In  my  Judgment, 
is  unusual  power.  There  has  been  a 
question  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  transfer  legis- 
lative power  vested  in  It  by  article  I  of 
the  Constitution.  So,  I  say  that  we 
should  not  grant  this  legislative  power  to 
the  bureaucracy  lightly.  We  should 
grant  It  only  upon  a  showing  of  need,  a 
showing  that  It  will  Improve  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  leading 
to  economy  and  efficiency,  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  unnecessary  functions,  to  the 
elimination  of  imnecessary  jobs,  and  to 
the  elimination  of  duplication,  overlap- 
ping, and  waste. 
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When  a  showing  of  that  kind  has 
been  made,  I  have  supported  granting 
this  authority  to  the  President;  in  fact, 
from  memory  I  say  that  I  believe  that 
every  extension  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  which  has  become  law  I  have  voted 
for. 

Two  years  I  voted  to  grant  this  power 
to  President  Kennedy  in  the  belief  that 
taking  over  the  Goverrmient  after  hav- 
ing presented  a  program  to  the  country, 
he  ought  to  have  the  flexibility  to  re- 
shape the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment so  as  to  carry  out  his  program. 
And,  I  say  to  you  that  I  would  vote  to 
extend  this  authority  today  if  a  showing 
were  made  that  it  would  be  used  in  line 
with  its  original  purposes. 

I  want  to  direct  my  remarks  to  two 
points:  First,  that  there  is  a  total  ab- 
sence of  any  showing  to  justify  continu- 
ing this  legislative  authority  in  the 
President;  and  second,  to  cite  the  record 
during  the  87th  Congress  in  which  I  say 
the  President  used  this  authority  in  sub- 
mitting nine  reorganization  plans  In  a 
way  which  Congress  never  contemplated 
and  which  was  an  abuse  of  the  reorga- 
nizing power.  Those  plans  were  not  at 
all  in  conformity  with  the  purposes  for 
which  the  power  was  originally  granted. 
April  9  of  this  year  the  Subcommittee 
on  Executive  and  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  conducted  hearings  on  this 
proposal,  this  bill  before  you,  to  extend 
the  Reorganization  Act  for  2  years. 

The  principal  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
administration  was  Harold  Seidman, 
Acting  Assistant  Director  for  Manage- 
ment and  Organization.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  He  was  accompanied  by  Assist- 
ant Chief  Fred  E.  Levi  and  Mr.  Harold 
Hovey. 

Our  colleague,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson] — and  this  passage  appears  on 
page  13  of  the  hearings— addressed  this 
question  to  the  administration  witness: 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Seidman.  I  thought  it 
would  be  both  helpful  and  interesting  to  the 
subcommittee  if  you  could  apprise  ua  of 
what  plans  the  administration  might  have 
In  mind  If  this  extension  does  become  law; 
what  we  might  expect  during  the  next  few 
months. 

Mr.  Seidman.  At  this  point  there  is  noth- 
ing that  has  been  taken  up  with  the  Presi- 
dent, so  obviously  I  am  not  In  a  position  to 
disclose  proposed  reorganization  plans. 
There  are  three  or  four  potential  reorganiza- 
tions that  are  under  current  consideration 
Whether  these  will  eventually  be  plans  that 
will  be  transmuted  to  the  Congress  within 
the  next  several  weeks,  before  June  1  I  am 
not  cerUln.  This  wUI  have  to  go  to  the 
President. 

I  challenge  members  of  the  committee 
to  examine  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Seid- 
mans  testimony  and  find  that  any  case 
has  been  made  for  granting  this  extra- 
ordinary legislative  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent at  this  time. 

Subsequently  the  President  did  send  up 
a  plan,  just  5  days  before  the  act  ex- 
pired.   Reorganization    Plan    No.    1    of 

The  Importance  and  the  character  of 
that  plan  supports  my  contention  that 
the  administration  does  not  have  any 
substantial  reforms  In  mind :  that  there 
Is  no  need  for  this  power  at  this  time. 


What  does  plan  No.  1  of  1963  propose 
to  do?  Parenthetically.  I  might  say 
that  I  immediately  Introduced  two  meas- 
ures to  accomplish  through  the  ordinary 
legislative  process  the  reform  contained 
in  plan  No.  1  of  1963. 

What  did  It  do?  It  transferred  the 
functions  of  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
the  General  Swvices  Administration. 
What  does  that  involve?  It  Involves  10 
guards.  1  repairman,  and  2  janitors, 
at  a  total  cost  of  $87,000  a  year. 

If  this  is  the  best  reform  that  the 
administration  can  find  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  continuation  of  this  power 
of  reorganization  is  necessary,  then 
there  is  not  any  real  need  for  this  power 
because  there  are  no  substantive,  real 
worthwhile  reforms  which  the  admin- 
istration has  in  mind. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemean  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  for  1963,  to  which  the  gentle- 
man refers,  is  an  admittedly  rather  sim- 
ple little  reorganization  plan  to  remove 
the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Library  from  its  present  joint  custodian- 
ship by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  to  vest  it  solely  under  the  General 
Services  Administration,  so  that  a 
scholar  who  wants  to  visit  the  restroom 
does  not  have  to  pass  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  that  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  on  his  way.  Surely  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  does  not  object  to 
this. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  have  just  completed 
saying  that  I  introduced  a  joint  resolu- 
tion which  would  advance  the  effective 
date  of  the  plan,  and  I  introduced  a  bill 
which  contained  the  proposal.  Hearings 
will  be  held  on  those  tomorrow  morning 
by  the  subcommittee  of  which  the  gentle- 
man Is  a  member,  and  I  intend  to  appear 
and  testify  in  favor  of  my  bill. 

Does  the  gentleman  realize,  though, 
that  there  is  not  one  word  in  any  Presi- 
dential message,  not  one  word  In  the 
debates  on  the  floor  of  the  House  or  the 
Senate  advocating  this  rather  earth- 
shaking  reform?  Nobody  knew  of  Its 
existence  until  it  seemed  necessary  to 
prove  that  the  Reorganization  Act  should 
be  extended  by  sending  up  some  kind 
of  a  plan. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  do  not  want  to  yield 
for  the  moment  because  I  have  another 
point  that  I  need  to  make. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why 
this  rather  minor  reform,  even  though 
it  is  salutary,  to  avoid  having  two 
agencies  functioning  in  the  same  place, 
should  not  be  done  and  done  rapidly  by 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
even  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  and 
not  wait  for  60  days  imtil  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  can  take  effect.  I  would  like 
to  prove  that  the  legislative  process  can 
work,  and  I  hope  that  the  gentlemen  on 
the  committee  will  help  us  expedite  this 
very  salutary  reform. 
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Incidentally,  do  you  know  why  this 
change  was  necessary? 

Using  this  same  reorganization  power 
in  1946  the  functions  of  maintenance  and 
operation  were  taken  away  from  the 
agencies  in  which  they  had  existed  and 
put  under  the  National  Park  Service  in 
the  Interior  Department.  They  had 
previously  been  under  the  Archivist  and 
the  Public  Buildings  Administration, 
both  of  which  agencies  were  subsequently 
by  law  covered  into  the  OSA;  and  the 
functions  would  be  where  they  belong,  if 
the  law  had  been  let  alone  and  this  re- 
organization power  had  not  been  hastily 
used  in  1946. 

I  say  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
Congress  maintaining  control  and  know- 
ing what  it  is  doing.  Every  one  of  the 
plans  adopted  in  the  first  session  of  the 
87th  Congress  dealt  with  the  regulatory 
bodies  which  Congress  had  created  to 
carry  out  a  policy  and  vested  in  them 
judicial,  legislative,  and  administrative 
f>owers. 

Because  of  this  concentration  of  power, 
and  to  prevent  its  abuse.  Congress  sur- 
rounded those  regulatory  bodies  with 
safeguards  and  limitations,  such  as  bi- 
partisan boards,  limited  terms,  confir- 
mation of  members  by  the  Senate  and 
sometimes  Congress  even  specified  quali- 
fications for  Commissioners.  Congress 
could  hold  those  Commissioners  account- 
able. 

Every  one  of  the  plans  sent  up  in  1961 
had  the  result  of  destroying  the  safe- 
guards, doing  away  with  or  minimizing 
the  limitations  with  which  Congress  had 
surrounded  this  concentration  of  power. 
This  meant,  therefore,  an  augmentation 
of  the  power  in  these  regulatory  bodies 
which  deal  with  our  business  community 
in  the  field  of  communications,  transpor- 
tation, securities,  labor  relations  et 
cetera. 

Those  plans  were  an  abuse  of  the  re- 
organizing power.  Four  plans  came  to 
our  Goverrmient  Operations  Committee 
which,  if  they  had  been  bUls,  would 
have  gone  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  which  has 
developed  an  expertise  in  those  fields 
both  in  its  membership  and  in  the  staff 
of  the  committee,  and  has  developed  con- 
gressional policy. 

This  reorganizing  power  is  a  means  of 
circumventing  congressional  policy  and 
preventing  thorough  consideration  of 
proposals,  because  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
pert in  everything,  gets  only  10  days  in 
which  to  hold  hearings  and  advise  itself 
on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
these  plans. 

In  the  light  of  the  abuse  of  the  reor- 
ganizing power  during  the  past  2  years 
and  in  the  light  of  the  failure  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  make  any  showing  jus- 
tifying Its  continuance  at  this  time  we 
ought  to  withhold  granting  legislative 
power  to  the  Executive  until  he  can  make 
a  case  for  it. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia rMr.  HoiIFlELDl. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman  the 
bill  before  us  today,  H.R.  3946.  comprises 
but  a  few  lines,  simply  proposing  to  ex- 
tend until  June  1.  1965.  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of   1949,   as  amended,   which 
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expired  thia  month.  As  the  report  of  our 
committee,  under  the  distlng\iifihed  lead- 
ership ol  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Chairman  Dawson,  pointa  out.  this  is 
one  of  several  successive  extensions  of 
the  1949  act.  When  originally  passed,  it 
had  a  duration  of  4  years.  In  1953.  dur- 
ing the  83d  Congress,  it  was  extended  for 
2  more  years;  and  again  in  1955  and  1957 
for  2  years.  After  a  lapse  of  authority 
In  1959,  it  was  reinstated  in  1961  and  ex- 
pired on  June  1,  1963. 

All  we  are  asking  for  in  this  bill  Is  an 
extension  of  the  1949  Reorganization 
Act  for  2  years.  Actually.  I  believe  that 
the  Reorganization  Act  should  be  made 
permanent  legislation,  although  that  is 
not  the  matter  before  us  today. 

This  legislation  is  an  important  and 
useful  tool  of  Government.  It  gives  the 
President  the  opportunity  for  initiative 
and  flexible  response  to  the  ever-chang- 
ing demands  of  Government  by  reorga- 
nizing the  executive  branch  with  the 
help  of  the  Congress.  This  is  a  parLner- 
sliip  or  cooperative  workmg  relationship 
for  good  Government.  It  was  evolved 
through  the  years.  It  has  been  tested 
and  modified  by  experience.  It  makes 
sense.  We  shotUd  give  our  endorsement 
once  again. 

In  wartime,  as  in  World  Wars  I  and 
n.  the  Congress  has  given  the  Presi- 
dent complete  blanket  authority  to  re- 
organize agencies  high  and  low  for  war- 
time purposes  by  Executive  action  alone 
In  peacetime  this  has  been  a  cooperative 
relationship  between  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  with  the  President  pro- 
posing and  the  Congress  disposing — that 
is,  having  the  right  to  disapprove. 

The  basic  authorizing  legislation  for 
these  reorganization  plans  has  varied  in 
form  and  content  since  1932.  when  the 
first  authorization  measure  was  enacted 
as  part  of  the  Economy  Act.  Generally 
the  evolution  of  these  laws  has  been  to 
eliminate  exemptions  of  various  agen- 
cies, so  that  the  President  could  reor- 
ganize across  the  board;  and  more  op- 
portunity and  facility  in  the  Congress  to 
disapprove  if  the  wisdom  of  Congress  so 
dictated. 

Under  the  pending  bill,  as  in  the  ex- 
tension enactments  since  1957,  a  simple 
majority  of  either  House  can  vote  to  re- 
ject a  Presidential  reorganization  plan. 
Any  Member  of  either  body  has  the  right 
at  any  time,  after  a  plan  is  submitted 
by  the  President,  to  introduce  a  disap- 
proving resolution.  And  the  law  has 
procedural  safeguards  that  confer  upon 
such  resolutions  the  high  privilege  of 
floor  consideration,  if  the  committee  of 
jurisdiction  fails  to  report  them  out 
within  10  days.  This  consideration  takes 
place  within  the  60-day  waiting  period 
during  which  a  reorganization  plan  lies 
before  the  Congress.  So  there  is  ample 
opportunity  for  any  Member  to  let  his 
endorsement  or  opposition  be  known 
and  to  have  his  position  formally  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  of  either  House. 

Two  Hoover  Commissions  have  given 
basic  support  and  endorsement  to  this 
lefTislation  Indeed,  without  such  legis- 
lation, many  of  the  reorganizations  rec- 
ommended by  the  Hoover  Commission 
would  have  been  impossible  to  achieve 
I  may  speak  with  some  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  having  served  as  a  member  of 


the  second  Hoover  Commission  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Subcommittee 
which  analyzed  the  reorganization  plans 
stemming  from  the  recommendations  of 
the  first  Hoover  Commission. 

The  reorganization  plan  concept  and 
the  basic  enabling  legislation  have  been 
truly  innovations  In  democratic  govern- 
ment which  have  proved  their  worth, 
which,  as  I  just  said,  are  now  well  tested. 
In  my  opinion,  they  have  contributed 
greatly  to  making  our  Government  re- 
sponsive to  the  swiftly  changing  de- 
mands Imposed  by  revolutionary  tech- 
nology and  International  crises  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  and  severity. 

Since  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949 
was  passed  by  the  Congress,  67  reorgani- 
zation plans  have  been  transmitted  to 
the  Congre.ss,  of  which  48  have  taken 
effect.  This  shows  that  the  Congress 
has  approved,  and  It  has  also  rejected. 
The  most  recent  reorganization  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  OflBce  of  Science  and 
Technology  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  In  that  way.  we  gave  formal 
status  to  an  ofiHce  and  a  function  of  the 
highest  Import  In  the  discharge  of  presi- 
dential duties  during  a  time  when  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  technology  are  cru- 
cial to  our  very  survival  as  a  nation. 

I  believe  the  Members  understand  the 
positive  contributions  to  effective  Gov- 
ernment which  have  been  made  by  this 
legi-slation  and  the  Presidential  reorga- 
nization plans  submitted  thereunder. 
There  are,  as  I  understand,  some  who 
would  support  the  bill  only  on  the  con- 
dition that  It  delete  authority  of  the 
President  to  create  an  executive  depart- 
ment by  reorganization  plan.  Under 
the  bill,  the  President  could  create  an 
executive  department  from  existing 
agencies:  he  could  not  eliminate  an  ex- 
ecutive department,  that  Ls,  he  could  not 
reorganize  an  executive  department  out 
of  existence  by  reorganization  plan. 

Now.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  should 
be  any  valid  objection  at  all  to  reten- 
tion of  the  President's  authority  to  cre- 
ate an  executive  department,  as  I  will 
show  in  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of 
this  provision  In  the  law.  The  Reor- 
ganization .'^cts  of  1939  and  1945  did  not 
confer  authority  upKjn  the  President  to 
create  an  executive  department  from 
among  existing  agencies  by  the  Instru- 
ment of  a  reorganization  plan  If  either 
of  those  laws  had  contained  such  au- 
thority, undoubtedly  the  Federal  Secu- 
rity Asrency  in  the  late  1930'8  or  early 
1940s  would  have  been  invested  with 
departmental  status,  as  it  was  later  un- 
der the  Eisenhower  administration,  made 
possible  by  the  1949  Reorganization  Act. 
The  1949  act  made  this  change  In  re- 
organization authority.  As  pointed  out 
at  the  tune,  the  previous  limitation  on 
creating  an  executive  department  had 
served  no  real  purpose  since  agencies 
had  been  created  by  reorganization  plan 
which  had  the  status  but  not  the  name 
of  executive  departments. 

Our  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
eratons  held  hearings  on  the  adrmrus- 
tration  bill,  H.R.  1539.  early  in  the  year 
1949.  I  recall  that  Herbert  Hoover  was 
a  witness  before  the  committee  urging 
enactment  of  the  bill,  and  the  late  Hen- 


derson Lanham.  a  good  friend  and  re- 
spected  colleague,  specifically  asked  Mr 
Hoover  what  he  thought  about  the  new 
authority  In  the  1949  bill  giving  the 
President  authority  to  create  depart- 
ments with  Cabinet  status.  Mr.  Hoover 
replied  in  substance  that  the  President 
should  have  this  authority,  that  the  au- 
thority does  not  give  him  new  timber  to 
build  anything;  but  merely  to  recreate  a 
department  from  existing  agency  func- 
tions. Mr.  Hoover  clearly  was  in  favor 
of  the  new  provision — hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments  on  H.R.  isej 
81st  Congress,  1st  session,  January  1949' 
page  141. 

The  law  did  not  then,  nor  does  thla 
bill  now.  authorize  the  President  to 
create  new  functions  and  new  authorl- 
ties  which  the  Congress  has  not  itself 
expressly  legislated.  Creating  an  execu- 
tive department  is  not  creating  new 
functions,  merely  combining  or  integrat- 
ing existing  functions  and  agencies. 

Our  committee,  in  deference  to  Judge 
Lanhanas  and  perhaps  others'  concern, 
deleted  this  authority  in  a  new  bill.  HJi! 
2361,  which  passed  the  House.  However, 
the  other  body  favored  the  new  authority 
to  create  executive  departments  by  reor- 
ganization plan,  and  In  conference  the 
Senate  version  prevailed.  Thus  since 
1949,  in  the  four  successive  extensions  of 
the  act.  the  Presidential  authority  to 
create  an  executive  department  by  reor- 
ganization plan  has  been  retamed. 

In  the  more  than  30  years  since  we 
have  had  reorganization  laws  on  the 
statute  books,  proposals  to  create  a  de- 
partment by  a  reorganization  plan  have 
affected  but  two  Departments:  the  re- 
organization of  social  security,  health, 
and  welfare  functions  Into  a  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; and  the  reorganization  of  housing 
and  related  activities  into  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs.  The  HEW  proposal 
was  first  submitted  by  President  Tru- 
man in  several  variations,  but  there  were 
strong  feelings  In  the  Congress,  as  I  re- 
call, against  Oscar  Ewing,  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator,  as  the  likely 
nominee  for  the  new  Department  post 
Cries  of  ■"socialized  medicine"  were 
heard  In  the  land  and  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress,  and  the  Truman  plans  for  the 
Department  were  defeated. 

When  President  ELsenhower  came  in- 
to office,  departmental  status  was  given 
to  the  social  security,  health,  and  wel- 
fare functions,  after  some  revisions  in 
the  plan  were  made — made  even  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, which  supported  the  plan  as 
proposed  by  President  Elsenhower. 

When  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1953.  creating  the  new  Department,  was 
submitted  to  the  Congress,  we  h^ld,  as 
I  recall,  joint  hearings  by  the  House  and 
Senate  subcommittees  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committees.  We  heard 
testimony  from  then  Budget  Director 
Joseph  Dodge,  an  eminent  Detroit 
banker;  and  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  of  Texa<:. 
who  was  slated  to  become  Secretary  of 
the  new  Department,  and  other  distin- 
gul.shed  persons.  Even  President  Hoover 
sent  a  telegram  endorsing  the  plan. 

So  you  see  that  there  was  no  objec- 
tion In  1953.  neither  by  the  then  majority 
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nor  for  that  matter  by  the  minority,  to 
presidential  exercise  of  this  authority  to 
create  a  department  of  Cabinet  rank  by 

reorganization  plan. 

The  stumbling  block  to  approval  of 
the  pre-1953  versions  of  the  depart- 
mental plan  was  political  and  perhaps 
personal.  There  was  the  Issue  of  social- 
ized medicine  and  the  Issue  of  President 
Truman's  proposed  nominee,  Oscar 
Ewing.  In  a  different  time.  In  a  different 
context,  we  might  say  that  failure  of 
this  House  to  approve  President  Ken- 
nedy's reorganization  plan  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  also  Involved  an 
issue  and  a  possible  nominee.  I  am  not 
going  to  go  Into  detail  on  this  matter 
except  to  say  I  am  no  more  concerned 
today  with  the  position  of  the  National 
Real  Estate  Boards  than  I  was  In  1952 
with  the  position  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  As  for  possible  nomi- 
nees, the  Members  know  very  well  what 
I  am  talking  about.  And  If  anyone  is 
going  to  make  objection  to  this  bill  on 
a  personal  or  political  basis,  then  I  can 
only  express  my  profound  regret. 

H.R.  3496  Is  sound,  It  Is  needed.  It 
carries  forward  legislation  based  on  prin- 
ciples and  practices  well  known  to  this 
House.    I  urge  Its  pa.ssage. 

Mr.  8TINSON.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Is  It  not  true  that 
under  the  Elsenhower  administration  In 
1959  the  act  was  allowed  to  lapse? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     Yes;  that  Is  true. 

Mr.  STINSON.  So.  just  to  make  this 
point  clear,  all  through  the  Elsenhower 
administration  that  administration  did 
not  have  the  power  to  reorganize;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Is  It  not  a  fact  In  1959, 
the  year  in  question,  this  body,  Demo- 
crats and  Repubhcans  alike,  over- 
whelmingly voted  to  continue  under 
President  Elsenhower  the  power  to  re- 
organize which  had  been  his  all  during 
his  administration? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  That  Is  my  under- 
standing. The  House  passed  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1959,  the  Senate 
failed  to  pass  the  act. 

Now  we  know  why  the  HEW  proposal 
was  defeated.  There  is  no  use  going 
Into  the  reasons  why  It  was  defeated. 
But  we  also  know  it  was  passed  by  this 
House  under  President  Elsenhower  later 
on  and  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby  and 
others  appeared  before  our  committee 
representing  the  administration  and  we 
did  pass  that  bill.  This  showed  the 
willingness  of  the  Democrats  to  go  along 
with  the  Republican  administration  and 
not  take  away  from  the  President  cer- 
tain powers. 

I  am  very  much  amused  at  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
MeaderI.  He  argues  that  because  the 
President  has  not  used  this  power  It 
should  be  taken  away  from  him,  because 
he  has  not  used  It  as  much  as  he  thinks 
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he  could  have  used  It.  Would  you  take 
away  all  the  powers  "of  the  President 
just  because  he  does  not  happen  to  use 
them  on  a  particular  occasion  when  he 
does  not  think  he  should? 

Is  It  not  true  that  the  powers  of  the 
President  are  to  remain  in  reserve  and 
to  be  used  when  in  his  Judgment  he 
thinks  It  Is  necessary  to  use  them,  and 
does  he  have  to  exercise  them  every  day 
in  order  to  retain  them? 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  gentleman  has  mentioned  my  name, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  The  gentleman  Is 
talking  about  the  reorganizing  power. 
That  is  not  a  power  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution.  That  is  a 
power  vested  In  the  President  because  we 
gave  him  a  part  of  our  legislative  powers. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  And  did  we  not  get 
that  power  from  the  Constitution  to 
give  him  that  power? 

Mr.  MEADER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  Reorganization  Act  we 
transferred  a  part  of  that  legislative 
power  to  the  President. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  And  do  we  not  do 
it  under  the  rights  given  Congress  in  the 
Constitution? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  say  it  Is  our  power, 
and  not  his.  We  have  a  right  to  with- 
hold it  unless  he  makes  a  case  that  he 
needs  It. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  is 
quibbling  over  words.  If  the  Congress 
does  not  have  the  right  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  send  up  a  plan  for  our 
consideration,  then  why  did  not  the 
gentleman  fight  that  power  every  time 
under  the  Eisenhower  administration 
when  it  was  extended? 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  McClory]. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  make  a  bipartisan  statement  in 
opposition  to  this  legislation.  Certainly 
it  cannot  be  questioned  but  that  this  leg- 
islation is  proposed  to  extend  for  a  2- 
year  pyeriod  a  delegation  of  legislative 
authority  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  The  purpose  of  the  orig- 
mal  legislation  which  in  a  somewhat 
different  form  dates  back  to  1935  was  to 
simplify  reorganization  and  changes  in 
the  executive  branch  to  effect  economies 
and  greater  efficiency  in  Government. 
Those  who  were  at  the  hearing  when 
former  President  Hoover  appeared  in 
1949. 1  believe  it  was,  will  know  that  the 
principal  argument  which  he  made  in 
support  of  this  legislation  was  that  if 
the  Congress  did  not  grant  this  author- 
ity to  the  Executive  to  originate  legisla- 
tion there  would  be  a  great  hue  and  cry 
from  all  of  the  different  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  whose 
functions  were  to  be  transferred  or  abol- 
ished and  they  would  get  people  from 
around  the  country  to  support  them  and 
making  it  virtually  impossible  for  the 
Congress  to  act  originally  with  regard 
to  reorganizing,  consolidating,  and  abol- 
ishing departments  and  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  principal  impetus  for 
such  economies  occurred  following  the 


first  and  second  Hoover  Commission 
recommendations.  For  instance,  in  1946 
there  were  three  far-reaching  reorgani- 
zation plans  proposed  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Executive  under  the  1945  act. 

In  the  reorganization  plans  of  1946, 
for  instance,  the  plans  are  replete  with 
language  which  provided  that  functions, 
duties,  bureaus,  offices,  and  boards  shall 
be  transferred  from  one  department  to 
another.  Other  paragraphs  of  the  plan 
provided  for  agencies  and  functions  to 
be  abolished. 

Following  the  enactment  of  the  1949 
act  which  we  are  reviewing  today  there 
were  27  reorganization  plans.  These 
were  adopted  for  the  most  part  in  carry- 
ing out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  headed  by  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover.  A  number  of  the  plans 
covered  a  considerable  detail  of  the 
functions  which  were  transferred  or 
eliminated — details  covering  the  opera- 
tion of  departments  and  agencies  under 
the  executive  which  covered  20-some 
pages  in  volume  62  of  the  U.S.  Statutes 
at  Large. 

The  final  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
reorganization  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  was  filed  In  June  1955. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  virtually 
no  action  taken  on  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion recommendations.  The  two  reor- 
ganization plans  offered  In  1962  proposed 
the  creation  of  new  departments  in  the 
executive  branch— a  legislative  function 
which  did  not  apjaear  to  be  contemplated 
by  the  original  legislation,  and  under  the 
amendment  which  I  imderstand  will  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown]  would  be  specifically  eliminated 
from  the  extraordinary  authority  con- 
tained in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Reorganization  Act  does 
not  appear  ever  to  have  been  tested,  it 
would  be  well  at  this  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  review  again  its  legislative  pre- 
rogatives as  therein  set  forth.  How.  for 
instance.  Is  this  constitutional  admoni- 
tion satisfied  in  the  bill  now  before  us? 
Article  I,  section  7,  says : 

Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
shall,  before  It  becomes  a  Law,  be  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States:  if  he 
approve  he  shall  sign  It,  but  If  not  he  shaU 
return  It,  with  his  Objections  to  that  House 
in  which  It  shall  have  originated,  who  shall 
enter  the  Objections  at  large  on  their  Jour- 
nal, and  proceed  to  reconsider  it. 

There  would  be  little  likelihood  of 
questioning  the  constitutionality  of  for- 
mal and  technical  enactments  which  ef- 
fect a  streamlining  and  economical  ar- 
rangement of  the  executive  branch. 

However,  in  recent  years,  the  Congress 
has  noted  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive  to  expand  authority  under  this 
legislation  through  attempts  to  establish 
new  departments,  new  Cabinet  officers, 
and  various  other  functions,  positions, 
and  regulations  not  theretofore  In  exist- 
ence. Without  questioning  the  wisdom 
of  the  creation  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  In  plan  No.  2  of  the  1962 
session,  we  have  to  point  out  the  sharp 
distinction  between  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion and  that  which  was  embodied  In  the 
numerous  reorganization  plans  adopted 
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pursxiant  to  the  Hoover  Commission  re- 
ports. For  instance.  In  ere«tln«  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology  the  act 
commences : 

There  Is  hereby  established  In  the  ex- 
ecutive department — 

I  think  that  today  the  legislative  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Congress  are  challenged, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  every 
Member  to  give  consideration  to  the  im- 
pact of  this  legislation.  Republicans  and 
E>emocrats  alike. 

The  act  goes  on  to  create  offices,  sal- 
aries, functions,  and  other  legal  rights 
and  obligations.  Nevertheless  the  act 
provides  for  this  new  Department  and 
agency  to  replace  a  less  sophisticated 
body  which  had  existed  for  some  years. 

Members  of  this  House,  both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  are  sensitive  to  the 
tremendous  growth  which  has  occurred 
In  the  executive  branch  of  Oovemment. 
The  pattern  by  which  principal  legisla- 
tion is  received  and  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress leads  to  the  view  that  the  Execu- 
tive is  originating  and  frequently   de- 
manding   legislative    action    which    the 
Congress   Itself  Is  authorized   to  enact. 
The  growth  of  legislation  by  regulation 
of  departments  and  bureaus  represent 
legislative  authority  which  is  beyond  the 
wildest  dreams  of  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution.     Now  is  not  the  time  for 
any  further  surrender  of  legislative  au- 
thority  to  the  executive  branch.     The 
pending  measure,  which  the  present  Ex- 
ecutive has  considered  as  his  authority 
to  create  new  and  additional  executive 
departments — unless  the  Congress  shall 
take  positive  action  within  80  days  to 
question    such    authority — presents    the 
clearest  possible  threat  to  our  legislative 
prerogatives.     Even  If  the  argument  Is 
made — and  it  was  not  made  before  the 
committee — that  this  extraordinary  au- 
thority will  be  utilized  to  effect  a  transfer 
of  some  of  the  functions  at  the  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  Library  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services— still  this  same  action 
could  be  taken  by  exercising  the  usual 
legislative  processes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  to  a  work 
which  has  been  published  recently  en- 
titled "Forge  of  Democracy."  by  Nell 
MacNell,  who  sits  up  here  In  the  Press 
Gallery  and  has  observed  the  work  of 
our  body  and  who  comments  on  the  ef- 
fect that  has  taken  place  In  recent  years 
with  regard  to  legislation  and  the  sur- 
rendering of  legislative  authority  by  the 
House  and  Senate,  on  pages  268  to  269, 
where  he  said : 

Larry  O'Brien  had  but  one  hesitancy  He 
would  not  enter  the  gallery  of  the  House 
either  to  listen  to  debate  or  to  watch  the 
House  vote.  He  had  as  much  right  to  enter 
the  gallery  as  any  of  the  thousands  of  tour- 
ists who  streamed  through  the  Capitol:  It 
was  a  public  place.  O'Brien  felt  however. 
that  because  of  his  poaltlon  as  the  Presi- 
dent's man  on  Capitol  HUl  It  would  not  be 
proper  for  him  to  be  seen  in  the  gallery  of 
the  House  or  that  of  the  Senate.  He  could 
read  the  debate  and  count  the  vote  In  the 
CoNCKsssioNAL  RccoKo  the  next  day.  To 
appear  In  the  gallery,  however,  might  smack 
of  an  Impropriety;  it  might  seem  that  he 
was  asserting  an  undue  pressure  on  the 
Members  of  Congress.  O'Brien's  sensitivity 
here  waA  a  trace,  a  faint  trace,  of  the  old 


coEUitltutional  separatism  between  the  ez- 
ecuUre  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Oct- 
ernment.  There  were  scarcely  any  others 
left  The  rest  had  been  eroded  by  the  im- 
perious demands  of  modern  America.  The 
nature  of  the  American  Government,  al- 
tered to  meet  the  ever-Increasing  con\plcxity 
of  American  life,  had  been  profoundly 
changed — not  the  Presidency  alone,  but  the 
Congress  and  the  courts  as  well.  In  mid- 
20th  century,  no  major  bill  could  move 
through  the  House  of  Representatives  with- 
out the  active  Interest  and  frequently  the 
Intervention  of  the  President  In  the  pro- 
ceedings The  President  had  become,  in 
terms  of  the  House  of  Representatives  amd 
the  Senate,  the  chief  advocate,  the  chief 
lobbyist,  and  the  chief  legislator  of  the 
United  States. 

There  was  a  logical  reason  for  making 
this  legislation  temporary  and  providing 
for  Its  automatic  termination.  That 
time  has  come  and  the  law  should  be 
permitted  to  expire  by  its  own  terms. 

Mr.  RIEHIAIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  StinsonI. 

Mr.   STINSON.     Mr.   Chairman,   the 
original   Intent  of  Congress  In   passing 
the   Reorganization  Act  was  to   enable 
the  President  to  effect  economies  and 
efficiencies  In  the  executive  branch  of 
Oovemment.     This  was  undoubtedly  a 
splendid    Idea.      An    argument    can    be 
made  for  a  new  President  to  have  the 
power  to  reorganize  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  when  he  takes  office 
If  the  ultimate  result  is  to  achieve  econ- 
omy and  save  the  taxpayers  money.  Two 
years  have  now  passed  and  the  reorga- 
nization plans  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration have  not  resulted  In  any  signifi- 
cant economies  or  relief  to  the  American 
taxpayer.     Two  years  is  sufficient  time 
for  the  Congress  to  transfer  part  of  Its 
constitutional  legislative  authority  to  the 
executive  branch.     However,  to  continu- 
ally give  the  power  to  the  President  to 
legislate  would  be  permanently  abdicat- 
ing Congress'  constitutional  power  to  the 
executive  branch  of  Oovemment.     The 
Founding  Fathers  intended  and  provided 
in  the  Constitution  that  Congress  would 
have  power  to  legislate  and  the  Execu- 
tive would  have  the  power  to  veto.     The 
Reorganization  Act  reverses  this  process 
and  gives  the  executive  branch  the  power 
to  legislate  and  provides  Congress  with 
the  power  to  veto  that  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  executive  branch. 

The  Reorganization  Act  provides  that 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
will  have  a   period  of  only   10  days  to 
study  legislation  proposed  by  the  exec- 
utive branch  and  it  Is  very  possible  that 
proposed  legislation  could  be  on  a  sub- 
ject completely  foreign  and  alien  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Members.     Ten  days' 
study  on  these  reorganization  plans  is 
not  nearly  long  enough  for  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  to  make  an 
adequate  study.     Also,  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  type  of  legislation  provides  an 
all    or    nothing    program    to    Congress. 
Congress  cannot  amend  a  reorganization 
plan.     The  normal  processes  of  consid- 
eration by  legislative  committees  in  Con- 
gress is  circumvented  by  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  and  the  country  is  not  allowed 
to  benefit  by  the  years  of  experience  In 
specialized  fields  by  the  membership  of 
our  capable  legislative  committees.     If 
the  Congress  does  not  block  a  reorgani- 
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zatlon  plan,  it  automatically  becomes 
law.  I  would  also  bring  to  the  attenUon 
of  the  gentlemen  present  that  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tratlon  the  Reorganization  Act  was  al- 
lowed to  lapse  because  the  Senate  voted 
against  its  extension.  The  burden  to 
prove  that  legislative  power  Is  needed 
by  the  executive  branch  should  lie  with 
the  executive  branch.  And  when  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  can  come  before  Congress 
and  show  a  need,  then  perhaps  Congress 
should  consider  an  extension  of  the  re- 
organization plan.  To  date,  no  need  has 
been  shown  to  Congress  and  no  proposals 
have  been  made  that  could  not  be  taken 
care  of  by  simple  legislation.  I  ask  the 
gentlemen  of  the  House  to  return  to  the 
intent  and  principles  of  the  Constitution 
and  reassert  their  responsibility  of  legis- 
lating for  the  United  States  of  America 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rosenthal). 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
I  have  listened  to  the  discussion  and  de- 
bate on  the  extension  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  In  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  I  get  the  impression  that 
some  people  believe  that  this  Is  a  new 
and  novel  authority  that  has  been  given 
to  the  President  In  the  1949  act.  Some- 
what to  my  surprise,  however,  and  per- 
mitting a  personal  note  a  little  research 
shows  that  I  was  only  8  years  old  when 
President  Hoover  proposed  the  first  re- 
organization act  on  February  17.  1932, 
and  I  was  barely  9  years  old  when  the 
first  reorganization  act  was  approved  on 
June  30.  1932. 

In  his  1932  message.  President  Hoover 
used  language  which  Is  as  applicable  to- 
day as  then.     He  stated : 

We  may  frankly  admit  the  practical  dlffl- 
cultles  of  such  reorganization.  Not  only  do 
different  factions  of  the  Government  fear 
such  reorganization,  but  many  association! 
and  agencies  throughout  the  country  will  be 
alarmed  that  the  particular  function  to 
which  they  are  devoted  may  In  some  fashion 
be  curtailed.  Proposals  to  the  Congress  of 
detailed  plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
many  different  bureaus  and  Independent 
agencies  have  always  proved  In  the  past  to 
be  a  signal  for  the  mobilization  of  opposition 
from  all  quarters  which  has  destroyed  the 
possibility  of  constructive  action. 

There  Is  little  hope  for  success  in  this  task 
unless  It  Is  placed  In  the  hands  of  some  one 
responsible  for  It.  with  authority  and  direc- 
tion to  act.  Moreover,  the  consummation  of 
a  comprehensive  reorganization  at  one  mo- 
ment is  not  In  the  best  public  Interest 
Such  reorganlz.itlon  should  be  undertaken 
gradually  and  systematically,  predicated  on  t 
sound  and  definite  theory  of  government  and 
effectuated  as  the  result  of  study  and  ex- 
perience gained  in  the  actual  process  of 
reorg.inlzatlon 

The  legislation  which  President  Hoo- 
ver proposed  In  1932  and  which  was  en- 
acted, was  quite  similar  to  the  law  we 
have  today.  A  reorganization  plan- 
then  called  an  Executive  order — could  be 
disapproved  by  a  resolution  In  either 
House  of  Congress  within  60  days  after 
it  was  presented.  The  1932  act  did  not 
prohibit  the  use  of  the  act  to  create  a 
new  department  but  did  prohibit  its  use 
to  abolLsh  a  department. 

Since  1932.  four  other  reorganization 
acts   have   been    passed,    following   the 
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tame  basic  pattern.  Two  of  them,  the 
1939  and  the  1945  acts,  prohibited  the 
use  of  plans  to  create  new  departments. 
However,  upon  the  urging  of  the  first 
Hoover  Commission  that  the  Presidential 
power  to  reorganize  be  not  limited.  Con- 
gress returned.  In  1949,  to  the  pattern 
of  the  original  1932  act  by  eliminating 
this  prohibition. 

Both  President  Elsenhower  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  proposed  a  creation  of  a 
new  department  by  reorganization  plan. 
The  results  flowing  from  these  proposals 
are  so  well  known  I  shall  not  bother  to 
rei>eat  them  here. 

The  proponents  of  the  amendment  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  a  reorganization  plan 
to  create  a  new  department  state  that 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1953  which 
President  Elsenhower  submitted  to 
create  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  Reorgarxizatlon 
Plan  No.  1  of  1962  which  President  Ken- 
nedy submitted  as  a  proposal  to  create 
a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing,  both  violated  paragraph  4  of 
section  5(a)  of  the  Reorganization  Act. 
That  section  provides  that  no  plan  shall 
have  the  effect  of  "authorizing  any 
agency  to  exercise  any  function  which  Is 
not  expressly  authorized  by  law  at  the 
time  the  plan  Is  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress." 

This  argument  has  absolutely  no  fac- 
tual or  legal  basis.  It  Is  completely  er- 
roneous and  without  merit. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1949  makes  it  crystal 
clear  that  Congress  Intended  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  power  to  propose  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  department  through  a 
reorganization  plan.  The  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  said  this  In  so  many 
words.    That  report  stated : 

The  conference  substitute  therefore  au- 
thorlres  the  President  to  provide  for  a  new 
executive  department  In  a  reorganisation 
plan. 

The  conference  substitute  was  adopted 
by  both  Houses.  Consequently,  it  can- 
not be  validly  claimed  that  the  normal 
administrative  and  advisory  functions 
of  a  department  head  and  of  his  assist- 
ants, such  as  overseeing  the  depart- 
ment's operations,  sitting  In  on  Cabinet 
meetings,  and  giving  advice  to  the 
President,  are  the  types  of  new  func- 
tions which  section  5ia)(4)  of  the  act 
Is  intended  to  exclude  from  reorganiza- 
tion plans. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  President  Elsen- 
hower's and  President  Kennedy's  plans 
merely  transferred  functions  from  the 
heads  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
and  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  to  the  heads  of  the  new  pro- 
posed departments.  Basically  both 
plans  provided  only  for  raising  those 
existing  agencies  to  Cabinet  status. 
Neither  plan  created  any  new  function 
nor  authorized  any  agency  to  exercise 
any  function  which  was  not  authorized 
by  law  at  the  time  the  plan  was  trans- 
mitted. 

No  one  can  show  any  new  function, 
as  the  term  is  used  in  the  act,  in  either 
plan  because  none  w£is  created.  The 
arguments  of  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  on  this  point  are  completely 
deceptive.  They  Ignore  both  the  word- 
ing of  the  act  and  Its  legislative  history; 


they  are  contrary  to  the  definitely  and 
xmmlstakably  expressed  Intent  of  Con- 
gress: they  disregard  the  content  of  the 
plans  themselves;  and  they  are  totally 
without  merit. 

I  have  heard  the  extension  of  the  Re- 
organization Act  and  the  proposed 
amendment  discussed  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  CcMnmlttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  the  full  committee, 
as  well  as  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
method  of  procedure  provided  by  the  act 
Is  a  sound  one,  and  is  the  only  way  that 
many  necessary  reorganizations  can  be 
brought  about.  The  present  act  places 
a  clear  duty  on  the  President  to  submit 
proposed  plans  to  Congress  when  he 
determines  that  reorganizations  will  im- 
prove the  eflBciency  and  economy  of  the 
Government  in  executing  the  laws.  Fur- 
ther, the  act  requires  the  President  to 
constantly  examine  and  reexamine  the 
operations  of  the  Government  to  deter- 
mine what  changes  are  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  laudable  purposes  of  the 
act. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  should  not 
relieve  the  President  of  these  duties  of 
examining  the  execution  of  the  laws  and 
making  recommendations  to  Congress. 
This  act  does  not  give  away  legislative 
power.  It  is,  rather,  an  exercise  of  the 
best  type  of  legislative  authority  to  force 
the  President  to  work  cooperatively  with 
Congress  in  improving  the  organization 
of  the  Goverrunent,  in  securing  more 
efficient  execution  of  the  laws  that  Con- 
gress enacts,  and  in  achieving  economy 
in  governmental  operations. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Mossl. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted 
for  the  extension  of  this  authority  in 
1953.  1955,  1957,  and  1961.  I  did  not 
support  its  extension  in  1959.  I  filed  a 
statement  of  my  views  which  I  felt 
should  be  very  carefully  considered  by 
this  House.  The  arguments  I  advanced 
at  that  time  were  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated by  this  House.  I  think  it  must 
be  assumed  that  they  were  not  persua- 
sive. I  have  listened  with  great  care 
here  today.  I  have  read  with  equal  care 
the  minority  views  filed  on  this  resolu- 
tion and  I  find  nothing  new,  nothing 
more  persuasive  than  that  which  has 
been  advanced  on  each  and  every  other 
occasion. 

Now  it  is  contended  here  that  2  years 
of  this  authority  to  the  present  admin- 
istration is  adequate.  To  me  that  is  not 
a  persuasive  argument.  I  think  it  far 
more  likely  that  an  administration,  hav- 
ing gained  the  experience  of  2  years, 
would  be  better  equipped  to  propose  re- 
oi-ganizatlons  of  our  Government  which 
would  contribute  to  economical  and  effi- 
cient operation  than  one  just  assuming 
office.  But  there  is  a  more  important 
reason  to  me.  I  watched  rather  care- 
fully the  way  the  Congress  handled  the 
controversial  reorganization  plans  sent 
it  in  1961.  I  saw  no  evidence  there  of 
abandonment  of  our  responsibility  In 
the  field  of  legislation.  I  saw  no  power 
given  the  President  which  restricted  our 
right  or  our  opportunity  to  act  and  act 
decisively.  We  rejected  plans,  we  per- 
mitted some  to  become  operative  and  In 


at  least  one  notable  Instance  we  substi- 
tuted amendment  of  statute  for  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  Itself.  I  think  It 
demonstrated  that  the  dangers,  the  fears 
many  of  us  envisioned  as  fiowlng  from 
this  authority  were  mere  bogeymen,  that 
we  did  not  have  to  be  frightened  of  any 
usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  Executive 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Congress. 

But  I  am  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
one  of  those  plans  most  bitterly  opposed 
Is,  In  my  Judgment,  the  real  underl3nng 
reason  today  for  the  opposition  to  the 
continuation  of  this  reorganization  au- 
thority by  the  President.  I  think  we 
might  as  well  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
controversial  plan  was  to  create  a  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs.  There  were 
many  facets  of  controversy  involved  in 
the  submission  of  this  plan.  I  think 
every  Member  of  this  body  is  cognizant 
of  what  those  elements  of  controversy 
were.  But  It  could  not  be  contended  by 
any  man  that  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  denied  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  plan  every  opportunity  for 
the  most  extensive  of  hearings.  I  par- 
ticipated in  those  hearings  and  the  op- 
ponents were  accorded  every  opportunity 
to  present  every  fact  and  every  argu- 
ment they  could  possibly  conjure  up ;  and 
I  might  say  that  they  were  Indeed  most 
prolific  in  the  spinning  of  arguments  of 
Uttle  validity  in  many  instances. 

It  was  the  mere  fact  of  the  proposal 
to  create  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs, 
not  because  there  was  any  great  opposi- 
tion to  vesting  the  President  with  the 
authority  to  create  new  departments. 
That  falls  on  the  record.  The  record 
shows  that  a  new  department  was  pro- 
posed to  be  created  following  the  ex- 
tensive authority  In  1953,  and  yet  In 
1955.  1957,  1959,  and  1961  the  Congress 
extended  that  authority.  Granted,  In 
1959  the  other  body  did  not  go  along,  but 
this  body  extended  in  every  instance, 
knowing  full  well  that  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  create  new  departments 
was  clear  and  uncontroverted.  So  I 
think  we  must  look  to  the  substance  of 
what  was  proposed  in  1961.  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs.  The  feeling  is  that 
you  can  beat  it  better  today  if  It  does 
not  come  down  as  a  reorganization  pro- 
posal. I  may  or  may  not  have  enthusi- 
asm for  a  particular  new  department 
but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  base  my 
opposition  to  a  proposal  on  its  merits 
and  not  take  the  oblique  approach  hop- 
ing that  by  that  approach  I  can  bring 
about  the  defeat  of  something  which  I 
might  not  accept  as  being  completely  in 
accordance  with  my  views.  But  make 
no  mistake  that  the  foimdation  of  the 
opposition  today  is  based  solely  on  the 
history  fiowing  from  the  proposal  to 
create  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs, 
and  I  think  we  should  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  that  stares  at  us  as  we  con- 
sider this  proposal. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jneld  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
report  that  was  filed  and  which  accom- 
panies H.R.  3496  Indicates  that  there 
were  minority  views  by  three  members 
of  the  committee  who  were  totally  op- 
posed to  the  extension  and  reform  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of   1949.     I  would 
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point  out  that  In  addition  to  those  views 
there  were  also  additional  views  sub- 
mitted by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Browh],  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  HoRTOM  1 ,  and  the  Speaker,  in  which 
we  Indicated,  that  we  are  certainly  not 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  the  Reorga- 
nl2ation  Act  of  1949  provided  that  there 
be  an  amendment  to  section  SiaMlJ  of 
that  act. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  fMr 
R«uss).  my  genial  and  distinguished 
friend,  who  somewhat  plaintively  re- 
marked In  his  opening  statement  that 
this  act  had  been  extended  time  and 
again  since  1949  without  change;  there- 
fore, there  was  something  wrong,  some- 
thing sinister,  in  proposing  a  change  at 
this  time. 

I  think  it  was  President  Kennedy  who 
in  one  of  his  eloquent  statements  the 
other  day  said  that  change  is  the  law  of 
life.  I  think  probably  experience  under 
this  act  has  taught  us  that  this  is  the 
time  to  make  an  eminently  desirable 
change. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  also 
said  if  we  adopt  the  amendment  to  be 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  we 
are  in  effect  tying  the  hands  of  the 
President  or  taking  a  slap  at  the  present 
incumbent  of  the  White  House.  I  think 
we  heard  a  variation  of  the  Golden  Rule: 
"Do  unto  President  Kennedy  as  we  have 
done  unto  President  Eisenhower." 

I  remind  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee that  never  has  a  new  department  been 
created  by  virtue  of  the  Reorganization 
Act.  In  1953.  when  President  Eisen- 
hower did  send  down  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  to  create  a  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  there- 
after a  resolution  was  submitted,  was 
adopted  by  this  House,  and  was  signed 
into  law  by  the  E»resident.  It  stopped  the 
running  of  the  60-day  period  provided  for 
In  the  Reorganization  Act.  I  think, 
therefore.  I  am  on  solid  ground  when  I 
suggest  that  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  was  established 
by  organic  law. 

All  of  you  know,  of  course,  what  hap- 
pened with  respect  to  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1962.  By  a  vote.  I  think, 
of  268  to  150  the  House  turned  that  plan 
down.  We  decided  that  the  extraordi- 
nary power  granted  to  the  President  by 
this  act  is  something  that  should  not  be 
used  to  set  up  and  create  a  new  depart- 
ment of  Government  with  all  of  the  new 
functions  it  will  bring  about. 

So  to  say  that  we  are  taking  away 
from  President  Kennedy  a  power  which 
President  Eisenhower  had,  is  beside  the 
point.  It  is  a  power  that  has  never  been 
assented  to  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Therefore,  we  cannot  go  very  far 
wrong.  I  would  suggest,  if  we  adopt  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  and  simply  amend  the 
reorganization  act  to  provide  in  section 
5(a)  1  that  it  shall  not  be  used  and  it 
shall  not  be  employed  to  set  up  a  new 
department.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
who.  after  all.  by  virtue  of  his  position 
as  legislative  father  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission and  by  virtue  of  his  long  years 
of  service  on  this  particxilar  committee 
Is  probably  better  versed  in  reorganiza- 
tion matters  than  anyone  else  in  this 
House,  has  made  some  of  the  very  points 
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I  have  sought  to  bring  out  In  these  re- 
marks this  afternoon. 

Back  in  1949  and  1950.  President  Tru- 
man twice  tried  to  use  the  reorganiza- 
tion act  to  reconstitute  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency  as  a  Cabinet  department. 
One  of  those  attempts  was  reorganiza- 
tion plan  No.  1  of  1949  and  the  other 
was  in  reorganization  plan  No.  27  of 
1950.  In  both  of  these  Instances  the 
Congress  in  effect  reiterated  its  intent 
that  no  reorganization  plan  should  have 
the  effect  of  making  functional  changes 
in  the  executive  branch  of  Government. 

So  I  would  submit  again,  and  I  say 
it  by  way  of  emphasis,  in  effect  the  Con- 
gress has  on  at  least  four  previous  oc- 
casions expressed  its  will  that  the  re- 
ortjanization  act  should  not  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  new  executive 
department.  Therefore,  we  certainly  do 
no  violence  to  the  spirit  of  the  reorgani- 
zation act  and  we  do  not  tie  the  hands 
of  the  President  and  we  do  not  make  it 
difficult  for  him  to  use  the  act  for  the 
six  purposes  set  out  in  section  2  of  the 
act;  to  reorganize  the  executive  branch 
and  make  it  more  efficient  and  to  intro- 
duce efficiency  and  eliminate  waste  if 
we  insist  that  the  reorganization  au- 
thority cannot  be  used  to  establish  new 
Cabinet  posts.  The  aims  and  objectives 
of  greater  efficiency  and  economy  in 
Government  can  be  accomplished 
through  a  legitimate  use  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1949.  I  would  certainly 
take  issue  with  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  feel  that  it  should  not  be  extended: 
that  because  there  has  been  something 
less  than  glowing  success  In  the  use  of 
thi.s  act  during  the  last  2  years  that, 
therefore,  we  cast  it  by  the  wayside. 

It  seems  to  me  when  you  look  over 
the  proliferating  growth  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  when  you  see  the  pay- 
roll and  the  personnel  costs  mounting 
almost  hourly  that  if  we  ever  needed  a 
Reorganization  Act,  and  If  we  ever  need- 
ed a  Chief  Executive  with  a  will  to  use 
the  act  in  the  spirit  In  which  It  was 
originally  framed  and  passed  by  this 
House  and  by  the  other  body,  that  time 
is  now  So  I  hope  very  much  that  not 
only  the  gentlemen  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  but  also  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  will  join  with  me  and  will  Join  with 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  in  amending 
the  act  so  that  we  can  wholeheartedly 
support  it  and  so  that  we  can  really 
move  forward  and  accomplish  some  of 
the  economies  that  I  think  can  be  made 
possible  under  the  act. 

We  are  merely  bringing  Into  the  act 
the  Internal  consistency  that  ought  to  be 
there  when  we  amend  it  along  the  lines 
suggested.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  possible 
to  have  it  both  ways.  We  cannot,  as  we 
say  in  one  section  of  this  act.  have  a  bar 
or  a  prohibition  against  the  creation  of 
new  functions  by  virtue  of  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan — and  at  the  same  time  permit 
the  creation  of  a  new  department.  I 
submit  that  those  two  concepts  are  en- 
tirely Inconsistent.  Therefore,  tills 
would  be  in  a  sense  a  clarifying  amend- 
ment. It  was  pointed  out.  I  think  by 
one  of  the  previous  speakers,  that  back 
in  1949  when  this  act  was  Introduced  in 
the  House,  the  House  did  have  a  section 
which  provided  that  It  should  not  be 


used  to  create  a  new  department  it 
went  over  to  the  other  body  and  a  con- 
ference report  was  later  adopted  which 
eliminated  that  particular  section  of  the 
act  as  it  had  passed  the  House. 

It  was  suggested  that  as  a  result  the 
House  had  agreed  that  hence  and  for- 
evermore  there  would  be  no  bar  to  the 
creation  of  a  new  department  under  the 
powers  granted  the  President  in  this  Im 
islation.  ^' 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  point  out  the 
words  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  gentleman  who  was  at  that 
time  the  majority  leader  and  who  is  now 
the  distinguished  Speaker  of  this  House 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr 
IMcCoRMACK).  He  said  in  the  CoNCReg. 
SIGNAL  Record,  volume  95.  part  6  d&bc 
7838:  ' 

The  House  for  all  practical  purposes  wu 
compelled  to  capitulate  to  the  Senate. 

It  would  not  seem  from  that  state- 
ment that  there  was  very  much  agree- 
ment by  the  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  to  the  change  that  I  have  In- 
dicated  was  made  in  1949  by  the  action 
of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemen  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Despite  the  colorful  lan- 
guage of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts which  has  just  been  quoted,  the 
House  did  recede  and  agree  with  the 
Senate  in  the  conference  report,  which 
clearly  and  distinctly  gave  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  create  new  depart- 
ments, did  it  not? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  would  suggest  in 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  question  that 
the  colorful  prose  used  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  at  that  time  indicates  there 
was  a  most  grudging  assent  and  that 
really  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts realized  that  the  intention  of  this 
body  was  that  the  Reorganization  Act 
contain  a  prohibition  against  the  crea- 
tion of  new  executive  departments. 

Mr.  REUSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  did.  however,  remain  on 
the  statute  books  of  this  Nation  from 
1949  until  the  introduction  of  the 
amendment  today,  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  has  remained  on 
the  books.  But  to  repeat  what  I  have 
already  said.  In  1953  this  House  took 
affirmative  action  to  make  it  clear  that  a 
new  department  should  not  be  created 
by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
This  House  in  1962  in  voting  down  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1  of  that  year  made 
it  quite  clear  that  it  would  not  go  along 
with  the  idea  that  this  procedure  should 
be  employed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  point 
which  I  desire  to  make  with  respect  to 
the  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  which 
has  been  mentioned  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Mossl.  I  think  it 
is  unfortunate  In  a  sense  that  we  have  to 
talk  about  this  particular  provision  in 
the  context  of  the  bill  to  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing. 
But.  after  all,  It  does  represent  the  most 
recent.  Indeed,  the  only  effort  by  the 
present  administration  to  create  a  new 
department.  So.  there  Is  not  much  else 
we  can  use  by  way  of  am  example. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  WUl  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  yield  to  me  3  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  I  yield  the  gentle- 
naan  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  opix)sition 
would  extend  equally— and  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  would  join  me  in 
this — that  our  opposition  would  extend 
equally  to  the  creation  of  a  Department 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  or  any  new  govern- 
mental department,  because  we  think 
that  in  the  creation  of  a  new  department, 
new  functions  are  created  inevitably  iri 
the  executive  branch. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  last  year 
the  President  sought  to  create  a  Cabinet- 
rank  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
through  exercise  of  the  powers  granted 
him  by  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949, 
the  act  which  H.R.  3496  would  extend 
for  2  additional  years.  This  was  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  of  1962. 

The  merits  or  lack  of  merits  of  a  Cab- 
inet-rank Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
is  certainly  not  germane  to  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  or  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offered. 

However,  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  use  of  the  Reorganization  Act  to 
create  a  Cabinet-rank  executive  depart- 
ment last  year  underscore  the  argiunents 
advanced  here  today  that  the  act  should 
not  be  so  employed.    Let  me  explain. 

In  April  1961,  the  administration  sub- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  the 
draft  of  a  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing.  The  draft 
was  subsequently  introduced  as  H.R. 
6433.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  was 
the  administration  requesting  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  legislation  to  create  an 
executive  department.  The  President 
had  the  right  to  create  such  a  Cabinet- 
rank  department  by  submission  of  a  re- 
organization plan.  but.  nevertheless, 
thought  the  matter  sufficiently  important 
to  request  the  employment  of  the  full 
legislative  process  to  create  the  executive 
department. 

Subsequently,  after  extensive  hear- 
ings, the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  Initiated  the  introduction  of 
another  bill,  H.R.  8429.  which  met  some 
of  the  opposition  to  the  administration's 
original  bill.  I  refer  to  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  in  the 
new  Department.  On  August  1.  1961, 
the  committee  reported  favorably  H.R. 
8429  with  several  amendments  which 
were  designed  to  meet  further  objections 
to  the  measure. 

H.R.  8429  was  considered  by  the  House 
Rules  Committee  in  January  1962,  and 
a  majority  of  the  Committee  declined  to 
clear  the  bill  for  action  of  the  House. 

Incidentally,  the  rule  was  denied  by 
a  House  Rules  Committee  which  had 
been  increased  by  three  members,  upon 
the  urging  of  the  administration,  in 
order  to  clear  for  House  action  the  legis- 
lative proposals  of  the  administration. 

Thus  the  exercise  of  the  regular  legis- 
lative process  in  January  1962  failed  to 
onng  about  the  administration's  desired 
oojective  of  creating  a  new  executive 
department. 


Had  the  legislative  process  continued 
to  be  employed,  perhaps  the  House 
would  ultimately  have  worked  Its  will  on 
the  bill  by  amendments  which  would  be 
offered  on  the  floor. 

The  reaction  of  the  administration  to 
this  denial  of  a  rule  was  the  submission 
of  a  reorganization  plan  to  bring  about 
the  creation  of  this  executive  depart- 
ment unless  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate  within  60  days  approved  a  reso- 
lution of  disapproval. 

However,  and  this  is  most  significant 
the  reorganization  plan  differed  sub- 
stantially from  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. For  example,  the  reported  bill 
would  have  provided  for  a  Commissioner 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  This 
was  done  to  preserve  the  stature  of  this 
agency  in  the  new  executive  depart- 
ment. The  reorganization  plan  did  not 
include  this  important  amendment. 

Now  let  me  emphasize  that  the  reor- 
ganization plan  to  create  the  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  could  not  be 
amended  but  had  to  be  voted  up  or 
down.  Thus  for  the  House  to  be  forced 
to  vote  on  the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
of  1962  was  tantamount  to  the  House 
Rules  Committee  amending  the  reported 
bill  and  sending  it  to  the  House  floor 
under  a  closed  rule.  This,  of  course, 
would  have  been  fantastic,  yet  that  was 
the  result  of  the  abortive  effort  of  the 
administration  last  year  to  create  an  ex- 
ecutive department  through  use  of  a  re- 
organization plan  in  lieu  of  the  regular 
legislative  process. 

The  issue  is  a  simple  one.  Is  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  executive  department 
sufficiently  Important  to  warrant  the 
Congress  reserving  the  right  to  deter- 
mine the  department's  structure,  its 
functions,  the  nimiber  of  under  secre- 
taries, assistant  secretaries,  their  com- 
pensation, duties,  and  so  forth? 

Or  must  these  matters  be  determined 
in  their  entirety  by  the  executive  branch 
without  the  right  of  the  Congress  to 
amend  or  modify  them? 

Creating  a  new  executive  department 
is  an  important  substantive  step  In  the 
development  of  the  executive  branch. 
It  is  important  enough  to  dictate  the  em- 
ployment of  the  full  legislative  process. 
Surely,  the  Congress  in  1949  when  the 
Reorganization  Act  was  first  enacted 
must  have  assigned  a  special  role  to  the 
status  of  the  executive  departments  be- 
cause the  act  contained  a  prohibition 
acainst  use  of  a  reorganization  plan  to 
abolish  an  executive  department,  or  to 
consolidate  two  existing  departments. 

The  amendment  that  will  be  offered 
not  only  preserves  but  strengthens  this 
special  regard  which  the  Congress  for 
many  years— and  the  administration- 
has  consigned  to  the  status  of  executive 
departments. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to.  so  that  this  legislation  can 
continue  to  enjoy  the  same  bipartisan 
support  that  it  has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 
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Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
on  the  very  fhie  presentation  that  he  has 
made  in  support  of  this  amendment  I 
joined  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  lUinois  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  in 
setting  forth  these  additional  views 
which  are  contained  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  much  in 
favor  of  the  extension  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  and  this  bill.  But  I  do  feel 
that  it  is  important  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment and  to  have  this  amendment  so 
that  the  limitation  which  this  Congress 
has  had  on  the  procedure  will  continue 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  which  has  reported  the  bill 
to  continue  for  2  years  the  authority 
given  the  President  by  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1949,  I  wish  to  state  my  sup- 
port of  an  amendment  which  would 
further  clarify  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

The  amendment  I  favor  would  assure 
that  no  reorganization  plan  under  this 
act  could  be  used  to  create  an  executive 
department.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished by  amending  the  section  of  the 
act  which  now  provides  a  similar  prohi- 
bition against  abolishing  or  transferring 
an  executive  department. 

By  adopting  this  amendment.  Con- 
gress can  estabbsh  definite  policy  in  line 
with  the  originally  enacted  limitations 
on  reorganization  powers.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  law  states: 

No  reorganization  under  this  Act  shall 
nave  the  effect  of  authorizing  any  agency 
to  exercise  any  function  which  is  not  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  law  at  the  time  the 
plan  Is  transmitted  to  the  Congress 


Failure  to  write  this  clear  statutory 
definition  wiU  only  further  threaten  our 
Federal  system  with  unintended  expan- 
sion of  Executive  powers.  Far-reaching 
functional  changes  were  never  meant  to 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act. 

Reducing  expenditures,  increasing 
efficiency,  and  promoting  economy 
through  the  grouping,  coordination,  and 
consolidation  of  Government  effort  are 
indeed  laudable  goals.  Their  accom- 
pUshment  under  the  Reorganization  Act 
demonstrates  the  utility  of  this  statute. 

Now,  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to 
amend  the  act  and  prevent  its  misuse  or 
possible  abuse. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire,  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hutch- 
inson 1. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman 
those  who  argue  that  the  Congress  gives 
up  nothing  by  this  type  of  legislation 
overlook  a  very  important  element  in 
the  legislative  process. 

In  the  making  of  laws,  it  is  the  burden 
of  the  majority  to  effect  change.  Upon 
those  who  would  alter  the  status  quo 
rests  the  task  of  winning  the  majority 
to  their  cause.  Those  who  favor  no 
change,  or  at  least  do  not  favor  the 
change  proposed,  do  not  have  that  bur- 
den. 

Under  the  Reorganization  Act,  the  sit- 
uation is  entirely  reversed. 

Upon  receipt  of  a  reorganization  plan 
from  the  President,  a  legislative  burden 
in  the  Congress  is  cast  upon  those  who 
oppose  the  change  which  the  President 
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propoaea.    It  Ls  op  to  them  to  get  to- 
gether a  majority. 

This  shifting  of  the  burden  of  proceed- 
ing la  an  unnatural  alteration  of  the 
legialAtive  proeeaa  and  Impoaea  upon  the 
opposition  a  responsibility  which  should 
not  be  placed  upon  it. 

Another  essential  element  in  the  legis- 
lative process  which  operation  under  the 
Reorganization  Act  denies  the  Congress 
is  the  power  to  amend.  This  power  to 
improve  or  perfect  a  legislative  proposal 
does  not  exist  in  the  Congress  in  its  con- 
sideration of  reorganization  plans. 

Neither  the  Congress  nor  any  of  Its 
committees  can  alter  the  plan  In  any  re- 
spect.   It  must  vote  it  up  or  down. 

Under  the  Reorganization  Act.  it  Is  the 
President  who  legislates,  and  the  role  of 
the  Congress  is  reduced  to  that  of  a  veto. 
I  have  never  believed  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement Is  constitutional  and  oppose 
an  extension  of  the  act  on  that  ground. 
This  is  not  to  say.  Mr.  Chairmsui.  that 
I  am  opposed  to  changes  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment,  I  believe 
that  the  President  should  be  encouraged 
to  make  proposals  by  message  to  the 
Congress,  setting  forth  in  as  much  par- 
ticularity as  he  deems  desirable,  such 
changes  In  the  branch  of  Government 
over  which  he  presides  as  will  effect 
economy  and  efBciency  of  operation.  He 
and  his  administrative  leaders  In  the 
Congress  should  retain  the  same  burden 
of  carrying  forward  a  legislative  program 
to  accomplish  those  changes  as  they  ex- 
ercise In  other  fields  of  legislative  ac- 
tivity. 

There  Is  no  meritorious  change  that 
the  Congress  cannot  accomplish  If  It 
wUls. 

I  consider  the  Reorganization  Act  as  It 
stands  a  delegation  of  legislative  power 
to  the  Executive  which  I  believe  to  be 
unconstitutional  and  I  deplore  this  ero- 
sion of  the  congressional  function. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr  PascellI. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rtse 
In  support  of  the  pending  legislation 
without  the  amendment  which  will  be 
proffered  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
who  preceded  me. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  very  briefly  the 
question  of  making  a  case  for  the  need 
of  the  legislation  which  I  think  those  who 
oppose  the  measure  have  made  very  well. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  Reorganization  Act 
has  been  successfully  used  and  that  the 
Congress  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
act  upon  all  of  the  plans  which  have  been 
sent  up  here. 

Furthermore  I  will  not  assume  that  the 
status  quo  will  remain  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Government.  Those  who  op- 
pose this  legislation  are  those  who  think 
that  Government  will  stand  still  forever. 
In  my  opinion  and  Judgement,  the  ex- 
e:utive  branches  of  Government  will 
not  always  remain  in  status  quo.  and 
there  is  and  will  continue  to  be  need  for 
the  benefits  which  were  visualized  by  the 
Hoover  Commission  and  by  this  Congress 
in  passing  the  Reorganization  Act.  His- 
tory mdicates  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. The  fact  is  that  history  indicates 
that  this  act  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  useful  tool  for  us  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  executive  agencies,  and  ought 


to  be  continued  by  this  body.  Over  the 
years  67  reorganisation  plans  have  been 
submitted.  Republican  and  Democratic 
Presidents  both  have  used  the  Reorganl* 

zation  Act  to  bring  efBciency  and  econ- 
omy in  Government. 

Those  who  would  oppose  this  legisla- 
tion because,  they  say.  it  has  been 
abused,  again  it  seems  to  me  have  pre- 
sented a  case  which  is  directly  contra- 
dictory of  the  point  which  they  seek  to 
make.  How  do  they  seek  to  prove  the 
abuse?  They  seek  to  prove  their  posi- 
tion in  saymg  that  certain  plans  sub- 
mitted by  this  administration  were  not 
approved  by  Congress. 

How  can  the  President  abuse  the  right 
granted  to  him  by  Congress  when  he. 
pursuant  to  law,  exercises  the  right,  and 
the  law  further  provides  that  the  Con- 
gress may  disapprove  by  resolution  the 
action  of  the  President? 

How  can  It  be  said  that  the  Re- 
organization Act  has  been  abused  be- 
cau.se  of  its  use  by  the  President  when 
the  purpose  of  the  act  Is  that  It  be  used? 
In  fact,  there  are  some  here  who  seek  to 
make  a  case  against  the  legislation  be- 
cause it  has  not  been  used.  How  con- 
tradictory can  the  opponents  get? 

I  do  not  think  any  reasonable  person 
can  Interpret  the  use  of  the  act  as  an 
abuse  and  at  the  same  time  cite  nonuse 
of  the  act  as  a  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  extended. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  here 
about  loss  of  our  legislative  preroga- 
tives. What  is  the  right  to  legislate?  Is 
it  the  right  to  discuss  a  bill  In  committee? 
Has  anyone  contended  since  the  Re- 
organization Act  was  adopted  that  there 
has  not  been  committee  action  on  the 
plans  which  have  been  presented?  They 
have  not  because  in  each  case  the  plans 
have  been  reviewed  by  a  committee  of 
Congress 

What  is  legislative  prerogative?  The 
right  to  discuss  a  matter  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  In  open  forum  before  the  citi- 
zens of  Lliis  country?  Does  anyone  con- 
tend that  under  the  Reorganization  Act 
this  is  denied?  They  do  not  because  the 
act  provides  for  speedy  consideration  by 
the  full  House  even  when  a  committee 
to  which  a  plan  has  been  referred  does 
not  act. 

What  is  legislative  prerogative?  The 
right  to  vote  yes  or  no?  Does  anyone 
contend  that  he  has  not  had  the  right 
to  vote  yes  or  no  on  plans  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House? 

What  IS  legislative  prerogative?  The 
right  to  introduce  a  bill?  Is  there  any- 
thing m  the  Reorganization  Act  which 
prohibits  a  Member  of  this  body  from 
introducing  a  bill  seekmg  to  reorganize 
all  or  any  part  of  the  executive  branch 
of  Government?  Of  course  there  Ls  not. 
Those  who  claim  that  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  takes  away  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  are  In  obvious  error. 
Congress  can  legislate  but  with  the  Re- 
ona;anizatlon  Act  it  has  provided  another 
method  by  which  the  President  can 
acliievc  reorganization  of  the  branch  of 
Government  within  his  responsibility; 
but  always  the  exerci.se  of  such  right  by 
him  is  subject  to  the  action  of  Congress. 
The  Reorganization  Act  is  an  alterna- 
tive What  power  ha'-  been  lost  to  any 
member'     Any  member  may  introduce 
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a  bin  at  any  time  to  reorganize.  Tha 
bill  will  be  referred  to  the  proper  lectL 
lative  coounlttee.  If  you  do  not  think 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opo^ 
tlons  is  the  committee  to  consider 
specific  reorganization  plans,  thlj 
method  is  always  open  to  each  of  ut. 
We  have  the  right  to  legislate;  the  re- 
organization  act  does  not  take  that 
away  from  us. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  I  would  like  to  dj. 
rect  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to 
sect  on  2  of  the  act  of  1949.  page  12  of 
the  report.  Section  4  provides  that  one 
of  the  purposes  of  the  act  is  "to  proup, 
coordinate,  and  consolidate  agencies 
and  functions  of  the  Government,  u 
nearly  as  may  be.  according  to  major 
purposes."  In  the  opinion  of  the  gentle- 
man, would  that  not  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  the  use  of  a  new  depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  There  is  no  question 
about  that,  and  that  has  been  done. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  So  the  propoeed 
amendment  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  basic  purposes  of  the  txt. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect and  I  thank  him  for  calimg  atten- 
tion  to  this  fact. 

Mr.  MOORHEL\D.  In  subsection  5  It 
provides  "to  reduce  the  number  of  agen- 
cies  by  consohd-ting  those  havlm 
similar  functions  under  a  single  head, 
and  to  abolish  such  agencies  or  func- 
tions thereof  as  may  not  be  necessary  for 
the  efficient  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment." I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  tliat  does  not  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  the  use  of  a  new  depart- 
ment. 

Mr  FASCELL.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man Is  right. 

Those  who  oppose  the  extension  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  for  another  2  yean 
use  one  of  their  arguments  the 
contention  that  President  Kermedy 
abused  the  act  in  sending  to  Congreai 
several  reorpanizatlon  plans  in  1961 
which  authorized  the  regulatory  agencies 
to  delegate  some  of  their  declsionmakini 
power  to  hearing  examiners  and  paneli 
of  the  agency  with  a  discretionary  right 
of  review  to  be  exercised  on  the  vote  of 
one  less  than  the  majority  of  the  agency. 
The  plans  also  consolidated  In  the  agency 
chairman  the  housekeeping  function  of 
the  agency. 

Contrary  to  the  contention  of  tho« 
arguing  that  these  plans  were  not  proper, 
the  fact  is  that  they  follow  closely  the 
very  purposes  and  methods  prescribed 
in  the  Reorganization  Act  Itself. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  applies  to  the  regul*- 
tory  agencies.  This  matter  has  been 
thoroughly  researched  by  the  American 
Law  Division  of  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  which  concluded: 

An  analysU  of  tlie  Reorganization  Act  of 
1943.  chapUr  226.  63  Stat  203.  as  amended. 
71  Stat.  611  (1957).  and  of  lU  legislative 
hUtnry.  clearly  Indicates  that  the  act  fully 
applies  to  the  Independent  regulatory 
agencies 

Section  2i  a^  of  the  act  states  the  pur- 
poses   for    which    reorganization   plana 


may  be  submitted.    The  first  three  pur- 
poses are: 

( 1 )  to  promote  the  better  execution  of  the 
laws,  the  more  effective  management  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  and  of 
Ita  agencies  and  functions,  and  the  expedi- 
tious administration  of  the  public  business; 

(2)  to  reduce  expenditures  and  promote 
economy,  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent 
with  the  efficient  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment; 

(3)  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Government  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable — 

Section  3  then  sets  out  the  types  of 
reorganizations  a  plan  may  make. 
Among  these  are: 

(4)  the  consolidation  or  coordination  of 
any  part  of  any  agency  or  the  functions 
thereof  with  any  other  part  of  the  same 
agency  or  the  functions  thereof;  or 

(6)  the  authorization  of  any  officer  to  dele- 
gate any  of  his  functions. 

Persons  may  have  thought  the  reor- 
ganization plans  submitted  by  President 
Kennedy  were  imdesirable  for  a  niunber 
of  reasons.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  three 
plans  were  defeated  and  four  were  al- 
lowed to  go  into  effect  In  1961. 

Whether  or  not  one  favored  the  plans. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  they  authorized 
oflBcers  to  delegate  functions  as  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  5  of  section  3  of 
the  act  and  that  they  consolidated  part 
of  the  agency  functions  with  another 
part  of  the  same  agency,  specifically  the 
chairman,  as  prescribed  in  paragraph  4. 
The  plans  required  action  by  the  agen- 
cy to  carry  out  any  of  the  delegations 
which  were  authorized  and  provided  full 
protection  to  the  minority  by  requiring 
an  agency  review  of  any  delegated  ac- 
tion upon  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
Commission  less  one. 

It  Is  clear  then  that  those  who  pro- 
claim that  the  plans  of  1961  were  an 
abuse  of  authority  under  the  act  simply 
ignore  the  precise  language  of  the  act 
itself.  The  charge  is  completely  with- 
out merit. 

Those  who  make  this  argument  also 
ignore  the  cold  realities  of  agency  dock- 
ets. Since  the  regulatory  agencies  were 
first  created,  the  number  of  matters  pre- 
sented to  them  for  decision  have  multi- 
plied far  beyond  the  expectations  of 
those  who  initially  created  the  agencies. 
They  have  been  literally  overcome  by  a 
flood  of  work  which  has  jammed  their 
machinery  and  made  modernization  of 
their  procedure  absolutely  essential. 
This  the  1961  plans  sought  to  do. 

Machinery-  must  be  provided  whereby 
the  members  of  the  commissions  or 
boards  can  devote  their  attention  to  the 
Important  and  key  matters  before  the 
agency  and  permit  the  vast  routine  of 
matters  to  be  decided  by  qualified  hear- 
ing examiners  or  agency  panels  subject 
to  a  discretionary  review.  Congress  rec- 
ognized this  in  allowing  four  of  the 
seven  plans  to  go  into  effect. 

Some  examples  of  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  regulatory  agencies'  dock- 
ets follow : 

The  number  of  registration  state- 
ments filed  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  increased  from  981 
in  1956  to  1.628  In  1960.  The  number 
of  interpretive  letters  issued  mcreased 
from  1.981  In  1956  to  3.097  in  1960.  The 
number  of  Investigations  commenced  by 
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the  Commission  increased  from  362  to 
519  in  the  same  period.  The  number  of 
investment  adviser  registration  applica- 
tions filed  increased  from  207  to  305  and 
the  number  of  broker-dealer  registra- 
tion applications  filed  mcreased  from 
764  to  1,077. 

The  burden  of  work  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
also  has  increased  tremendously.  For 
example,  the  number  of  cases  pending 
before  the  Commission  Itself  at  the  end 
of  the  year  increased  from  213  m  1956 
to  449  in  1960  and  by  April  30.  1961,  had 
reached  522.  In  1956  the  Conmiission 
issued  181  orders  of  which  173  were  or- 
ders to  cease  and  desist.  In  1960  it 
issued  372  orders  of  which  354  were  cease 
and  desist  orders.  In  1956  it  issued  192 
complaints  and  in  1960  it  issued  503. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  become  a  prime  example  of  an 
agency  which  has  been  literally  over- 
come by  a  flood  of  work.  The  total  num- 
ber of  petitions  and  charges  filed  each 
year  with  the  Board  averaged  about 
14.000  during  the  first  10  years  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  1948-57.  Then  the 
caseload  started  soaring  and  reached 
over  24.000  petitions  and  charges  filed  in 
1962.  Unfair  labor  practice  cases  now 
constitute  the  majority  of  cases  filed 
with  the  Board.  In  fiscal  year  1957  there 
were  5,500  such  cases  filed;  in  1962  there 
were  13.479.  It  now  takes  about  2Vt 
years  from  the  time  an  imfair  labor 
practice  charge  is  filed  until  an  eflfective 
judicial  decree  results.  Over  half  of  this 
time  is  consumed  before  the  Board.  For 
practical  purposes  this  amounts  to  a 
denial  of  justice  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  referred  earlier  to  an 
analysis  of  this  subject  by  the  American 
Law  Division,  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
That  brief  prepared  by  Donald  M.  Leive, 
legislative  attorney  states : 

An  analysis  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949,  chapter  226,  63  Stat.  203.  as  amended, 
71  Stat.  611  (1957).  and  of  Its  legislative  his- 
tory, clearly  indicates  that  the  act  fully 
applies  to  the  Independent  regulatory 
agencies.  The  language  of  the  act  Itself 
leaves  little  room  for  doubt.  Section  2(a) 
states  that.  "The  President  shall  examine 
and  from  time  to  time  reexamine  the  orga- 
nization of  all  agencies  of  the  Goverrunent 
and  shall  determine  what  changes  are  neces- 
sary." Section  7  defines  "agency"  as  "any 
executive  department,  commission,  council. 
Independent  establishment.  Government 
corporation,  board,  bureau,  division,  sen/lce. 
office,  officer,  authority,  administration,  or 
other  establishment.  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government." 

While  It  perhaps  might  be  argued  that  the 
regulatory  commissions  are  not  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  and  that  In- 
dependent establishment  In  any  case  does 
not  refer  to  them,  both  the  legislative  his- 
tory and  the  other  sections  of  the  act  negate 
this  Interpretation.  Nowhere  In  the  act  is 
there  any  separate  mention  of  the  Inde- 
pendent regulatory  agencies:  nowhere  else 
Is  there  language  which  might  indicate  an 
Intention  to  exclude  them  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  act.  or  to  accord  them  preferential 
treatment.  Section  3.  which  specifies  the 
findings  to  be  made  by  the  President,  refers 
throughout  to  "agency."  More  importantly, 
section  5,  which  specifies  the  limitations  on 
the  President's  powers  with  respect  to  re- 
organizations, does  not  limit  those  powers 
as  to  the  regulatory  agencies,  or  indeed  as 


to  any  agencies.  In  this  respect,  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  previous  version  of  section  5 
(Reorganlaatlon  Act  of  1945,  ch.  582.  59  Stat. 
618)  contained  exemptions  for  specified  regu- 
latory agencies  and  extensive  restrictions  on 
the  President's  power  to  effect  the  reorga- 
nlzaUon  of  others.  None  of  these  provisions 
were  Included  in  the  1949  act.  An  analysis 
of  the  legislative  history  of  the  act  reveals 
that  this  omission  of  the  exemption  pro- 
visions of  the  1945  act  was  carefully  con- 
sidered and  generally  agreed  upon. 

At  the  outset,  it  would  be  well  to  specify  in 
detail  the  provisions  so  omitted  from  the 
1949  act.  Section  5(b)  of  the  1945  act  spe- 
cifically excepted  the  following  agencies 
ICC.  PTC.  SEC.  Nat.  Med.  Bd..  Nat.  R.  AdJ 
Bd..  Railroad  Retirement  Bd.  Section  5(c) 
exempted  the  civil  functions  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Ccwps  of  Engineers.  Section  5(d) 
specified  that  reorganization  plans  for  the 
following  agencies  had  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  separately:  PCC.  PDIC.  UjS.  Tariff 
Commission,  and  Veterans'  Administration 
Section  5(a)(6)  provided  that  no  reorgani- 
zation shall  Impose,  "in  connection  with  the 
exercise  of  any  quais-judicial  or  quasi- 
legislative  function  possessed  by  an  Inde- 
pendent agency,  any  greater  limitation  upon 
the  exercise  of  Independent  Judgment  and 
dUcreUon,  to  the  full  extent  authorized  by 
law.  In  the  carrying  out  of  such  function, 
than  existed  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of 
such  function  by  the  agency  in  which  it  was 
vested  prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  such 
reorganization." 

The  original  House  bill,  as  introduced  on 
February  8,  1949.  by  Chairman  Dawson,  of 
the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  contained  no  exemption  for 
the  regulatory  agencies,  nor  the  restriction 
found  In  section  5(a)(6)  of  the  1946  act 
(H.R.  2361,  8l8t  Cong.   (1949).) 

Both  President  Truman  and  former  Presi- 
dent Hoover.  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government,  strongly  urged  adoption  of 
the  bill  without  any  exemptions.  In  a  let- 
ter to  Congress  on  January  17,  1949.  the 
President  declared  that  '"the  new  reorgani- 
zation act  should  be  comprehensive  in  scope; 
no  agency  or  function  of  the  executive 
branch  should  be  exempted  from  its  opera- 
tion." (H.  Rept.  No.  23,  81st  Cong..  Ist 
sess.  3  (1949).)  Similarly,  Mr.  Hoover.  In 
a  letter  to  the  Speaker,  January  13,  1949, 
declared  that,  "the  power  of  the  President 
to  prepare  and  transmit  plans  of  reorganiza- 
tion to  the  Congress  should  not  be  restricted 
by  limitation  or  exception."     (Ibid.,  p.  4.) 

Both  men  suggested  that  the  best  pro- 
tection against  unwise  reoganizatlon  plans 
lay  In  the  authority  of  Congress  to  reject  any 
reorganization  plan  affecting  the  independ- 
ent agencies  submitted  to  it  pursuant  to  the 
act.  Similarly,  the  great  majority  of  speak- 
ers at  the  House  committee  hearings  favored 
an  act  without  exemptions  or  restrictions. 
See.  for  instance,  hearings  on  HJl.  2361 
before  the  House  Comnilttee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Executive  Depwu-tment.  81st 
Congress,  Ist  session,  135. 

The  committee  report,  in  noting  that  the 
proposed  bill  differed  significantly  from  the 
1946  act,  stated  that,  "It  Is  felt  that  excep- 
tions even  of  major  regulatory  commissions, 
would  seriously  hinder  the  reorganization  ef- 
fort. Many  of  the  regulatory  commissions 
have  noru-egulatory  functions  which  ap- 
propriately might  be  assigned  to  a  different 
type  of  agency."     (House  report,  supra.  7.) 

There  was  general  agreement  during  the 
House  debates  that  the  bill  should  not  in- 
clude outright  exemptions  of  any  kind.  See. 
for  instance,  95  Congressional  Record  893 
(Remarlcs  of  Mr.  Holifteld).  Mr.  Hau^xck 
expressed  the  general  consensus  on  this 
point.  "I  think  probably  It  has  been  pretty 
well  agreed  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Hoover 
and  others  that  such  exemptions  should  be 
kept  out  of  this  blU."  (Ibid.  895.) 


? 
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Only  one  amendment  provtaUnc  for  exemp- 
tion wafl  offered,  by  Mr.  Roonu  of  Florida, 
to  exclude  the  UB.  Army  Corp*  of  Knflneere. 
but  It  was  easily  defeated.  (Id.  914.  018  ) 
A*  anally  paaead  by  the  Houm.  tb«  btU 
contained  no  outright  exemptions.  (Id.  923  ) 

Efforta  to  limit  the  President *>  power  to 
reorganize  the  re^Tilatory  agencies  focused 
Instead  on  a  provision  similar  to  section  5(d) 
of  the  1945  act.  requiring  the  submission  to 
Congress  of  separate  reorganization  plans  for 
specifled  agencies,  the  so-called  one- package 
proposal.  Section  5(b)  of  the  original  House 
bill  named  fotir  agencies,  the  National 
Military  BEstabllahment.  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  ICC. 
SBC  (H.R.  2361.  supra  )  In  recommending 
this  provision,  the  House  report  stated  that 
Its  purpose  was  to  insure  that  reorganization 
plans  of  those  agencies  would  not  oe  mingled 
with    plans   affecting  other   agencies      Con- 


(Confersnce  report  (H.  Rept.  No.  843).  95 
CoNoaxMioNAi,       Rxcoao       7837-7829  )      The 

conference  report,  one  of  the  conferees  stated, 
"eliminates  all  exceptions  or  one-package 
profwsals."  (95  Concskssional  Rccoko  7835 
(Remarks  of  Mr  Lovre)  )  The  House  ap- 
proved the  changes,  and  tlW  bill  was  signed 
by  the  Speaker  on  June  20.  1949  (98  Con- 
eaxsaioNAL  Record  7934). 

There  had  been  even  less  disagreement 
over  the  omlsalon  of  section  5(a)(6)  of  the 
1945  act.  Both  the  original  House  and  Sen- 
ate bills  omitted  the  provision  (HR  2361. 
supra.  S   526.  supra  ) 


June  ; 


flee   It  t«  say  that  very  broad   powers  •*. 

granted   under  the  Reorganization  Act,  Jm 

the  Onngress  Is  always  free  to  reject  anv  ni?. 

It  chooses.  '  P'"" 

Five  of  the  reorganization  plans  approvM 

are  quite  similar,   those  for  the   V  3    u$t\ 

time  Commission.  Reorganization  Plan  No  « 

of    1949.    14    FR.    5228,    63    Stat.    1069     Ftt 

Reorg.   Plan  No.   8  of   1950.   16  F  R    3175  m 

Stat    1264.    FPC.  Reorg    Plan  No    9  of  19^ 

SEC.  Reorg    Plan  No    10  of  1950.  15  PR   sm' 

64  Stat.   1265;    and  the  CAB  Reorg    Plan  No 

13  of  1950.  15  F  R    3176.  64  Stat.  1266      Ther 

all  provide  for  a  transfer  of  cerUln  execuUv. 

Mr    Hoover  had  urged  that,  "the  Inclusion      and  administrative  functions  from  the  ro^l 

general  language  Intended  to  prevent  the      mission    Itself   to   the    Chairman     them  .  " 

submission  of  any  plan  which  Imposes  Uml-      specined    as    ( 1 ,    excepting    the  'uSMC    S 
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of 


Utlons    upon    the    Independent    exercise    of  appointment   and   supervision   of    perK,'nW 

quasi-legislative  or  quasl-Judiclai  functions  the    distribution    of    business    among  ^*i 

would,    m    the    Commissions    Judgment,    be  personnel,   and   the  use   and   expenditure  m 

unwl3e      The    phrases    are    extremely    vague  funds;   (2)  appointment  by  Chairman  ort)!. 


Ing  other  agencies."     (House   report,  supra. 

10-11  ) 

Proponents  of  a  strong  bill  believed,  how- 
ever, that  It  would  be  crippling  to  require 
a  separate  reorganization  plan  to  be  Intro- 
duced for  each  agency,  because  Congress 
could  more  easily  express  disapproval  of  a 
single  plan.     ( 95  Congsissional  Record  896 


ipra.    6.) 

The  committee,  without  counsel,  recom- 
mended the  omission  of  this  section  of  the 
bill 

The  Senate  report  accompanying  the  bill. 
In  stating  Its  reasons  for  omitting  the  pro- 
visions, echoed  Mr.  Hoover: 

"The  meaning  of  the  provision  is  vague 
and  Its  effect  would  be  to  make  It  extremely 


(remarks  of  Mr.   McCormack)  )      (It   Is   in-      difficult  or  Impracticable  to  deal  by  reorga 
f«-^»,.„™  .  »-    ._  .._.  ^    ..^-.  ..  nlzatlon     plan     with     Independent    agencies 

having  Important  quasl-Judlclal  or  quasl- 
leglslatlve  functions.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  precedent  in  the  Government  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  quasl-judlclal  and  quasl- 
leglslatlve  functions  by  departments  •  •  •  yet 
this  provision  would  prevent  the  President 
and  the  C<^ngre&s  from  even  considering 
whether  the  transfer  of  a  regulatory  function 
from  an  Independent  agency  to  a  department 
by  a  reorganlzaUon  plan  would  be  desirable 
While  It  Is  recognized  that  the  administration 
of  regulative  functions  must  be  properly 
safeguarded.  It  Is  felt  that  a  reorganisation 
act  should  not  contain  UmlUtlons  which 
might  seriously  Interfere  with  needed  Im- 
provements In  organization.  The  appro- 
priate safeguard  against  undesirable  changes 
lies  In  the  authority  of  Congress  to  reject  a 
reorganization  plan  of  which  it  does  not  ap- 
prove. '     (S    Rept.  No.  232.  supra.  7^.) 

There  was  little  discussion  of  this  provi- 
sion In  either  the  House  or  Senate  debates, 
and  no  amendments  were  offered  to  include 
It.  In  general,  this  Inaction  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  belief,  expressed  by  Mr.  McCor- 
mack, that  the  'Pre-sldent  would  not  divest 
these  agencies  of  their  quasl-Judlclal  or 
quaal-Ieglslatlve  function,  but  that  If  he  at- 
tempt^'d  to.  Congress  could  reject  his  plan 
by  a  vote  of  either  House  (95  Cowgressional 
Record  896) . 

We  shall  now  brleffy  consider  the  six  reor- 
ganization    plans     affecting    the    regulatory 
agencies    submitted    by    President    Truman 
pursuant   to  the   1949  act  and  approved  by 
Congress      (5     USC      133z-15).       It     should 
be  noted  that  In  1950.  three  other  reorganiza- 
tion  plans  submitted   by   the  President,   for 
the  vesting  of  certain  functions  In  the  Chair- 
men of  the  ICC.  PCC.  and   NLRB.  were  re- 
jected   by    the   Senate    and    hence    failed    of 
enactment    (House   Committee    on    Expendi- 
tures in  Executive  Department,  final  calen- 
dar. 8l8t  Cong  .  2d  sess.,  27) .    The  plane  were 
disapproved  "in  view  of  the  fact  they  woiiid 
disrupt     basic     statutory     structures     under 
which  these  agencies  operated  as  provided  In 
specific  laws  approved  by  the  Congress  "  (Re- 
organization of   the  Federal  Government,  S 
Doc.  No    91.  82d  Cong.   2d   sess.  3    (1952)   ) 
The    Instant    rep>ort    has    not   attempted,    by 
analyzing  in  detail  these  and  other  rejected 
reorganization  plana,  to  determine  the  limi- 
tations effectively  being  imposed  by  Congress 
on  the  President's  power  to  reorganize.     Suf- 


terestlng  to  note.  In  this  regard,  that  It  was 
generaUy  stated  that  the  1945  act  contained 
11  exemptions,  while,  in  fact  that  act  con- 
tained outright  exemptions  for  7  agencies, 
and  separate  plan  requirements  for  the  other 
4.)  Several  efforts  were  made  to  Increase 
the  number  of  agencies  under  this  provi- 
sion. The  House  Initially  rejected  an  amend- 
ment by  Mr  Halleck  requiring  separate 
plans  for  the  NaUonal  Med.  Bd..  Nat.  Rail- 
road Adj.  Bd.,  Railroad  Retirement  Bd  .  FCC. 
CAB.  USTC.  NLRB,  PTC.  FDIC.  (95  CoN- 
oaxssioNAL  Record  912.  914);  a  subsequent 
amendment  to  delete  the  entire  provision, 
now  listing  7  agencies,  failed,  and  the  bill, 
as  thus  amended,  passed  the  House  |95 
Congrkssional  Record  923). 

However,    this    restrictive    provision    pro- 
voked   strong    objections    when    the    Senate 
later  considered  Its  own  bill  and  the  House 
approved  measure     The  original  Senate  bill, 
like  Its  original  House  counterpart,  had  con- 
tained  no   exemptions     (S.   628.   Blst   Cong., 
l«t  Sess. ) .  Introduced  by  Mr.  McCi-ellam  on 
January   17.    1949.     And  the  Senate  Report, 
written   after  the   House  had  already  acted, 
stated    that.    "In    order   that    the    President 
might    Include    essential    Government    reor- 
ganization   in   conformity    with    the    recom- 
mend.itlons    of    the    Comnnlsslon    the    com- 
mittee was  reluctant  to  include  exemptions 
for  specified  agencies  or  to  retain  the  House 
amendments   placing   certain   of   them   In  a 
restricted  category,  in  the  belief  that  such 
exemptions    might    Interfere    with    reallne- 
menta   (sic)   that  would  l>e  desirable  and  in 
the  public  Interest."     (S.  Rep    No    232.  Slst 
Cong.,  Ist  sess.   15   (1949).)     The  committee 
then  refused  to  include  Section  5(b)   of  the 
House   bill;    it  also  rejected   an  amendment 
to  exempt  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  supra,  17 
During  the  Senate  debates.  Mr.  McClxixan 
stated    that.   "There   Is   no  exemption   In   It, 
there    Is    not    an    exception.     Every    agency, 
every  branch,  every  function  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  Is  treated  alike. 
and  the  President  is  granted  full  authority 
to   submit  reorganization   plans    that  might 
affect    any    agency    or    any    function    of    the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government."     (95 
Congressional    Record    6225.)      The    Senate 
version  soon   passed   with  no  exemptions  or 
restrictions  whatsoever.     (Ibid..  6231  ) 

The  bUl  that  emerged  from  the  subsequent 
conference  had  deleted  section  5(b).  the 
one-package  proposal  of  the  House  measure. 


Chairman. 

The  sixth  reorganization  plan  was  broad* 
in  scope.  Creation  of  the  Federal  Marltimt 
Board.  Reorg.  Plan  No  21  ol  1950,  15  rR 
3178.  64  Stat.  1273.  A  Federnl  Marltiaj* 
Board  was  established  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  but  independent  of  iti 
control  as  to  Its  regulatory  functions,  which 
were  transferred  to  It  from  the  USMC.  Th* 
remaining,  largely  promotional  functions  q( 
the  USMC.  were  transferred  to  a  newly 
created  Maritime  Administration,  within  iii« 
Commerce  Department,  and  the  USMC  Itaeli 
was  abolished. 

l»istly.  we  here  brlefiy  examine  prior  re- 
organization plans  affecting  the  regulator^ 
agencies.  (For  a  detailed  historical  reTie* 
of  reorganization  efforU.  see  8  Rept.  No 
638.  79th  Cong..  Ist  sess.  (1946)  )  The  flrR 
reorganization  provisions  are  found  In  Um 
Economy  Act  of  1932.  chapter  314.  title  IV 
47  Stat  382.  413  (1932).  This  act  grautWi 
the  President  power  to  consolidate  an  execu- 
tive agency  or  effect  certain  transfers.  Sec- 
tion 402(2)  contained  a  separate  definition 
of  an  "Independent  executive  agency,"  u 
"any  executive  agency  not  under  Jurisdiction 
or  control  of  any  executive  department." 
The  act  contained  no  specific  exemptions  for 
regulatory  agencies  such  as  are  found  in  the 
1945  act.  Because  of  the  Impending  chang* 
of  administration,  no  plans  were  approved 
under  this  law. 

The  act  was  revised  In  March  1933,  chapter 
212.  title  II,  chapter  16,  47  Stat.  1489,  1517. 
as  amended,  chapter  3.  title  in,  section  1,« 
Stat.  18.  The  term  "Independent  executlw 
agency"  was  dropped,  and  a  new  definition 
of  "execuUve  agency"  substituted,  which 
closely  resembled  the  present  definition 
(Sec  402  )  One  of  the  stated  pixrposes  ol 
the  act  was  "to  segregate  regulatory  agen- 
cies and  functions  from  those  of  an  admin- 
istrative and  execxitlve  character."  (Sec 
401if)  )  The  President's  powers  under  th( 
act  were  comparable  to  those  contained  In 
the  1949  act.  section  403.  Again,  the  act 
did  not  contain  any  outright  exemptions  or 
restrictive  provisions. 

Special  treatment  for  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies first  emerges  In  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1939.  chapter  36.  53  Stat.  561.  Section 
3(b)  prohibited  the  transfer,  consolidation, 
or  abolition  under  the  act  of  21  named 
agencies  or  their  heads,  or  of  all  or  a  part  oi 
thelr'functlons.  Including  all  the  then  exit- 
ing regulatory  agencies.  Since  this  exemp- 
tion w.u)  so  complete,  there  was  apparently 
no  need  for  a  provision  like  section  5(a)(6) 
of  the  1945  act.  and  in  fact  the  1939  act  con- 
tains no  such  restriction.  This  brings  ui 
to  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1945,  chapter 
582,  59  Stat  613,  whose  restrictive  provisions 
have  already  been  noted  above  Section  5(«) 
(6).  then,  was  a  new  provision,  first  appear- 
ing In  the  194S  act.  confusing  and  unclear. 


Mid  <iulckl7  dropiwd  from  th«  1M0  met. 
yan  notably,  ths  IMS  act  reduced  the 
number  of  exemptions  for  Independent  a^n- 
ciea  from  31  to  7,  with  another  form  reqtilrtd 
to  submit  separate  plans.  The  trend  towards 
s  Reorganization  Act  without  exemption  of 
«ny  kind  r«salt«d  in  the  1949  act. 

Mr.    RIEHLMAN.  Mr.    Chairman.    I 

have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  and  be- 
loved chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dawson]. 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  reported  to  the  House  a  bill,  UH. 
3496.  which  simply  extends  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949. 
This  legislation  originated  in  our  com- 
mittee in  1949.  and  we  have  supported  It 
over  the  years.  Our  conviction  is  that  it 
is  a  useful  means  of  maintaining  order. 
Improving  efficiency,  and  cutting  down 
waste  in  this  gigantic  Government  of 
ours.  It  is  one  way  to  save  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  some  money.  It 
was  recommended  by  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission and  supported  by  a  majority  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations receives  plans.  We  study  and 
analyze  them.  We  find  flaws.  We  re- 
ject some  of  them. 

If  they  are  properly  drawn  and  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  country,  we  support 
them. 

Our   members    have    dedicated    their 
lives  to  better   government.    Our  sub- 
eommittees  and  their  great  chairmen  are 
constantly  ferreting  out   and  exposing 
waste  and  Inefficiency  in  all  of  the  agen- 
cies.   We  work  closely  with  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  put  pressure  be- 
hind their  reports  and  recommendations. 
We  stay  with  them  until  the  Job  is  done. 
We  oppose  this  amendment  to  limit 
the  actions  of  our  President.    We  gave 
this  power  to  former  Presidents.    We 
believe  that  they  used  It  well.    We  be- 
lieve that  our  committee  has  done  a  fine 
Job  for  the  Congress.     We   take  pride 
In  the  Congress  as  a  great  legislative 
body.    We  are  Jealous  of  Its  every  pre- 
rogative.    There  are   those  of  us  who 
would  not  leave  the  Congress  to  go  to  the 
executive  branch  in  any  capacity,  be- 
cause we  love  the  things  that  we  do  here 
and  we  love  the  attitude  of  the  member- 
ship here.     We  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  has  done 
this  Congress  a  great  service.     As  this 
power  has  been  given  to  us  In  the  past 
we  have  not  abused  It.    This  act  should 
be  extended.    Only  last  night  I   went 
over  the  reports  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion once  again,  and  they  were  emphatic 
In  the  stand  they  took  where  the  reor- 
ganization  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the   Government   is    concerned.     I    do 
not    believe     there     is     any     Member 
of  this  Congress  who  believes  that  we 
are  dominated,  that  Is,  that  the  leader- 
ship of  this  committee  is  dominated  by 
the  executive  department.     We  are  jeal- 
ous of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Congress 
and  we  do  not  yield  them  to  the  Presi- 
dent nor  to   anyone   else.     Nor   do  we 
cut  down  on  them  or  mitigate  those  pre- 
roRatives  in  any  way  within  our  power. 
In  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee it  has  not  been  oiir  purpose  to 
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bypass  any  one  of  the  atandinv  eommlt- 
tees.  There  Is  not  a  staodinc  eommlt- 
tee  of  the  House  that  vouM  be  affected 
by  any  plan  that  was  submitted  where 
we  did  not  confer  with  the  chairman  of 
that  standing  committee  and  did  not 
work  with  him  and  agree  with  htm,  and 
I  am  happy  to  say  we  have  the  backing 
and  the  support  of  most  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAWSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  like  to  confirm 
what  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
just  said.  During  the  last  2  or  3  years 
I  suppose  the  reorganization  plans  affect- 
ing agencies  of  the  Government  that 
would  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
committee  have  been  just  about  as  nu- 
merous as  those  coming  to  any  other 
committee  of  the  Congress,  If  not  more 
so.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  as 
chtdrman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  other  members  of 
the  committee,  have  extended  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  the  courtesy  of  discussing 
these  proposals  and  have  extended  to 
us  the  courtesy  of  appearing  before  theb: 
committee. 

I  think  the  proposals  that  have  been 
offered  have  been  reasonable.  Those 
that  we  favored,  we  appeared  before  the 
gentleman's  committee  and  supported. 
Those  that  we  opposed,  we  rejected. 
Some,  therefore,  were  rejected  and  some 
of  them  were  approved.  That  Is  as  It 
should  be. 

As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned 
I  am  satisfied  with  the  actions  that  have 
been  taken  by  the  gentleman's  commit- 
tee and  by  the  House  on  these  proposals. 
I  think  a  great  deal  has  been  accom- 
plished. I  think  It  Is  a  reasonable  plan. 
I  should  like  to  say,  if  the  gentleman 
wiU  permit  further  comment,  that  If 
there  were  reasons  in  1932  and  In  1949 
for  granting  the  powers  of  reorganization 
to  the  executive  department  for  the  pur- 
poses that  are  so  well  set  out  In  the 
present  act,  and  which  are  again  restated 
In  the  gentleman's  r«x)rt.  then  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  a  greater  need  now 
because  we  have  these  agencies  of  the 
Government  scattered  all  throughout, 
not  only  here  In  Washington,  but  the 
country. 

I  am  Interested  In  the  statement 
that  was  made  by  the  gentleman's 
committee  some  time  ago  that  there  is 
an  ever-present  need  for  making 
changes.  I  think  we  are  going  to  see  that 
because  we  are  living  in  a  day  and  an 
age,  and  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  ac- 
celerated in  the  future,  when  these 
changes  are  going  to  be  necessary.  I  for 
one  would  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man's committee.  I  do  not  know  at  the 
outset  that  I  was  tremendously  im- 
pressed with  this  approach  to  legislation, 
but  insofar  as  the  purposes  and  intent 
are  concerned,  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing 
and  I  am  going  to  support  the  gentleman 
and  his  committee. 

Mr,  DAWSON.  At  this  time  I  want  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
members  of  the  Government  Operations 


Committee  on  botb  sides  of  the  atsle.  I 
think  we  are  here  to  do  a  Job  for  the 
people  of  this  country  and  we  should 

not  bring  political  feelings  into  it 

I  am  vice  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
national  committee,  but  I  ha^e  nerer 
brought  pohtlcs  into  my  handling  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  I  try  to  do  a  job  as  a  Con- 
gressman. I  am  grateful  for  the  great 
support  that  the  membership  of  this 
committee  has  given  to  me  and  to  the 
things  that  we  stood  for. 

I  think  we  can  say  and  say  truthfully 
that  we  have  endeavored  to  work  with 
both  sides.  The  fact  that  you  are  a 
Republican  and  I  am  a  Democrat  does 
not  overcome  the  fact  that  we  are  here 
as  Congressmen  to  do  a  Job  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country.  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  has  done 
that  job,  and  that  is  shown  by  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  by  both  sides  of  this 
House  In  most  matters  affecting  our 
committee.  We  seem  to  have  their  con- 
fidence and  we  have  tried  not  to  abuse  it. 
I  am  hoping  that  this  bill  will  pass 
as  it  came  out  of  the  conmiittee  because 
in  the  committee  we  gave  every  oppor- 
tunity to  everyone  to  be  heard.  We  took 
a  vote  on  every  matter  that  could  be 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Congress.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  the  bill  you  have  be- 
fore you  today  as  passed  by  our  commit- 
tee, should  have  your  approval.  I  think 
It  is  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for  the 
support  and  consideration  you  have  given 
us  in  the  past.  I  hope  we  will  always 
justify  it  In  the  future. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
support  the  amendment  to  restrict  the 
power  of  the  President,  but  I  would 
much  prefer  to  vote  against  the  bill  for 
the  amendment  makes  the  present  act 
only  a  Uttle  less  worse. 

If  the  President  is  Interested  In  re- 
organizing any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government  he  can  send  legislation 
to  either  the  House  or  Senate,  or  both, 
as  he  does  with  all  other  legislation 
which  he  desires  to  sponsor.  Ilils  Is  the 
regular  and  proper  procedure.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  extension  of  the  Re- 
organization Act  which  effectively  puts 
the  legislative  machinery  In  reverse  by 
requiring  that  Members  vote  affirma- 
tively if  they  desire  to  reject  a  reorga- 
nization plan,  and  vote  negative  or  not 
at  all  if  they  favor  it. 

This  is  a  strange  and  wholly  unneces- 
sary procedure,  and  if  It  should  develop 
that  there  is  no  roll  call  on  final  passage 
I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  am 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  this  act  for 
another  2  years. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  HR. 
3496,  extending  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949  for  2  years  to  June  1.  1965,  is  a 
bill  which  merely  allows  certain  types  of 
reorganization  to  take  place.  It  does  not 
propose  or  Insure  any  reorganization  at 
all. 

What  this  country  needs  Is  a  complete 
new  look  at  the  executive  structure  of 
our  Government.  The  last  Hoover  Com- 
mission reported  almost  10  years  ago.  It 
is  time  for  a  new  look.    There  have  been 
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vast  change*  and  growth  with  an  ever- 
increaaing  amount  of  bureaucracy  and 
duplication  In  our  executive  branch  of 
Government. 

I  suggest  a  bill  I  introduced  on  the 
first  day  of  this  Congress.  H.R.  965,  which 
would  fill  this  need  by  setting  up  a  new 
Hoover  Commission,  with  former  Presi- 
dents Tnmian  and  Elsenhower  as  its 
head.  This  commission  would  have  the 
necessary  interest  and  direction  to  pre- 
sent efHciency  and  economy  to  our  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government. 

I  wish  the  chairman  and  members  of 
the  Comimttee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions would  start  hearings  on  this  bill. 
H.R.  965.  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.     Mr.  Chairman.  I 
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this  section,  so  that  by  Executive  order  he  was  not  right  In  1959  when  he  ur»«H 
it  would  be  impossible  to  creat  any  new.  us  to  give  those  powers  to  PresiriZ^!* 
basic  funcUon  of  Government,  that  is.  a     Eisenhower,  and  If  he  wlU  not.  bv  ^t? 


new  department;  and  that  any  new  de-  drawing  his  amendment  this  afternwJ^ 
partment  of  Government,  as  a  part  of  make  it  possible  for  ua  to  do  unto  Pi^' 
fh»  h^Min  cf„.^t„,»  ^*  »v,»  i»^ — ,  ^-..      jjp„^  Kennedy  what  we  did  unto  PrS^ 

dent  Eisenhower. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  May  I  say  to 
the  young  man  from  Wisconsin 

Mr  REUSS      I  thank  my  colleague 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  As  the  years 
come  and  go.  he  will  learn  that  often 
men  say  and  do  things  when  they  are 
young  that  they  will  regret  very  much 
when  they  grow  older. 

Mr    REUSS.     I  would  say  to  my  col- 


the  basic  structure  of  the  Federal  Gov 
emment.  would  have  to  be  constituted 
through  legislative  action,  to  wit.  the 
passage  of  a  bill  through  both  the  House 
and  Sonate  and  its  approval  by  the 
President. 

I  am  sure  there  is  no  question  in  any- 
one's mind  as  to  what  this  amendment 
would  do. 

Mr.  REUSS  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  Brown  amendment, 
although  surely  not  in  opposition  to  its 
author,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown  1.  He  is  a  most  valuable  mem- 
ber of  our  Committee  on  Government 
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make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum     Operations  and  a  most  genial  and  wise     league,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio   that 


IS  not  present 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting  1  One  hundred 
and  eighteen  Members  are  present,  a 
quorimi. 

There  being  no  further  requests  for 
time,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arui  House  of 
ReTrresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  5  of  the  Reorganlza- 
Uon  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat  205;  5  U  S.C. 
133z-3»,  as  last  amended  by  the  Act  of  April 
7.  1961  (75  Stat  41).  Is  hereby  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  1,  1963"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof    'June  1.  1966". 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Brown  of  Ohio: 
Page  1.  Immediately  after  line  7,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"Sec  2.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  5  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949  (63  Stat.  205;  U.S.C.  133z-3)  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■'(1)  creating  any  new  executive  depart- 
ment, or  abolishing  or  transferring  an  execu- 
tive department  or  all  the  functions  thereof, 
or  consolidating  any  two  or  more  executive 
departments  or  all  the  functions  there- 
of:  or'." 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  shall  not  take  the  full  5  minutes  to  dis- 
cuss this  amendment  because  I  am  sure 
its  content  and  import  are  well  known  to 
everyone  here.  It  has  been  discussed  all 
afternoon,  more  or  less.  Simply,  the 
amendment  adds  Just  5  words  to  section 
5,  subsection  <a),  paragraph  <1>  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949.  so  as  to 
read : 

new    executive    depart- 


(1)    creating 
ment,  or 


any 


The  old  act  before  amendment  read, 
"abolishing  or  transferring  an  executive 
department  or  all  the  functions  thereof". 

So  as  the  amendment  Is  applied  here, 
the  section  would  read : 

( 1 )  creating  any  new  executive  depart- 
ment, or 

That  Is  the  new  language — 

abolishing  or   transferring  an   executive   de- 
partment or  all  the  functions  thereof. 

And  so  forth 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is 
very  simple.  As  explained  earlier  in 
debate,  it  is  to  clarify  the  meaning  of 


Member  of  this  body.  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion because  the  great  impetus  behind 
the  amendment  seems  to  t)e  to  clarify 
things.  Of  all  the  laws  in  Congress 
which  do  not  need  clarification,  this  is  it. 

The  Congress  in  1949  expressly  gave 
the  President  the  complete  power  of  reor- 
ganization, including  the  power  to  create 
a  new  department,  just  as  former  Presi- 
dent Hoover  had  asked  us  to  do.  That 
power  has  remained  inviolate  all  the 
years  from  1949  to  1963.  Several  times, 
under  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
administrations,  it  has  been  availed  of 
by  the  President.  So  about  the  only 
thing  this  clarifying  amendment  will  do 
is  clarify  the  effect  which  it  will  have, 
namely,  to  take  an  unwarranted  slap  at 
a  great  President.  President  Kennedy, 
who  is  trying,  as  President  Eisenhower 
did  before  him.  within  his  lights  and  ac- 
cording to  his  abilities,  to  send  to  the 
Congress  from  time  to  time  such  reor- 
ganization plans  as  will  make  for  econ- 
omy and  efBciency. 

But  I  am  going  to  rest  my  case  on  some 
wise  words  that  were  spoken  here  on  this 
floor  just  4  years  ago  when  this  body  was 
being  asked  to  give  to  President  Eisen- 
hower once  again  the  complete  power  of 
reorgamzation,  including  the  power  to 
create  new  departments.  These  wise 
words,  which  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  105.  part  7,  page 
9190,  are  as  follows: 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  argument 
and  a  great  deal  of  talk  here  on  the  floor  by 
those  who  oppose  the  continuation  of  thla 
legislation,  saying  that  it  Interferes  In  some 
way  with  our  right  to  legislate  Someone 
said  It  Interferes  In  some  way  with  the  right 
of  the  Congress  to  legislate  But  it  does 
not  Interfere  whataoever  In  any  way  with 
the  right  of  the  Congress  to  legislate  on  any 
matter  affecting  the  reorganization  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  or  any 
of  Its  agencies  and  departments 

Here  I  end  my  quote,  I  heard  those 
words  back  in  1959,  and  I  was  p>ersuaded 
by  the  nghtness,  justice,  and  eloquence 
of  the  man  who  spoke  them  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  E>emocrats  voted  to  give  President 
Eisenhower  that  power.  The  man  who 
said  those  words  is  with  us  today  and  he 
is  the  author  of  this  amendment — the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr  Brown  1.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  fMr 
Brown  I  will  reconsider  his  amendment 
and  will  search  his  soul  to  see  whether 


so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  he  is  still 
young  and  I  hope  he  will  prove  he  la  as 
young  in  1963  as  he  was  In  1959 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Well,  wisdom 
does  come  with  age 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

I  am  sure  It  is  in  order  to  commend  this 
dlst'neruished  committee  and  its  distin- 
guished chairman  for  again  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House, 
legi-slation  which  we  have  considered 
time  and  again  over  the  years,  legisla- 
tion which  grew  out  of  recommenda- 
tions of  a  committee  headed  by  a  great 
former  President  of  the  United  States— 
a  committee  on  which  incidentally  our 
esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Brown]  served,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  clarify- 
ing and  deciding  this  Issue.  I  think,  has 
been  settled  time  and  again  The  Con- 
gres,s  has  clarified  the  Issue  and  I  think  It 
.settled  the  Lssue  in  1953  when  this  law 
was  requested  by  a  Republican-controlled 
Congress,  and  at  a  time  when  President 
Ei.senhower  was  the  Chief  Executive  of 
this  country.  I  hope  the  Republicans 
will  do  as  well  by  President  Kennedy  as 
the  Democrats  did  by  President  Eisen- 
hower at  that  time.  Because  at  that 
time  the  Democratic  vote  for  the  exten- 
sion of  this  proposal  was  183  for  and  2 
against.  The  Republican  vote  was  205 
for  and  3  against. 

To  my  Democratic  friends  may  I  say 
that  again  In  1959  when  this  matter  was 
up  and  when  our  party  controlled  the 
House,  we  passed  this  matter  by  a  voice 
vote.  We  passed  this  matter  of  giving 
President  Eisenhower  the  same  author- 
ity that  we  had  given  President  Truman 
and  the  same  authority  which  President 
Kennedy  requests. 

In  1957  when  a  motion  to  recommit 
was  up.  with  a  Repubhcan  In  the  White 
House,  the  Democrats  voted  164  against 
recommittal  and  only  36  for.  The  Re- 
publicans voted  174  against  recommittal 
and  only  10  for. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  all  of  us  want 
to  be  fair.  I  think  Republican  Memben 
who  thought  this  authority  was  required 
in  1919.  1951.  in  1955,  in  1957,  in  1959  and 
1961,  will  think  that  it  is  required  today. 
Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  [Mr.  Holifield], 


Ut.  HOLIFIKI.D.  I  just  wish  to  make 
this  remark,  that  the  bill  that  we  voted 
on  and  the  numbers  that  the  gentleman 
has  recited  referred  to  an  extension  bill 
identical  with  the  bill  that  is  before  us. 
{tot  a  changed  bill.  At  that  time  the 
minority  nor  the  majority  did  not  ad- 
vance an  amendment  to  curtail  the 
President's  power. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  my  case  better  than  I  could 
make  it  myself.  I  stated  when  I  started 
my  remarks  that  this  issue  has  been  de- 
bated: this  issue  has  been  clarified,  this 
Issue  has  been  decided  overwhelmingly 
every  time  it  has  been  up  in  favor  of  giv- 
ing the  President  this  essential  power. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  the  Committee  to 
vote  down  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Brown  ] . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Reuss)  there 
were — ayes  97.  noes  54. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Reuss  and 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported   that   there   were — ayes 
134,  noes  81. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  SisK.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  3496)  to  further  amend  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
00  that  such  act  will  apply  to  reorgani- 
zation plans  submitted  to  the  Congress 
at  any  time  before  June  1.  1965.  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  373.  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.     Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
Mr.  REUSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  question   was   taken;    and   there 
were— yeas  226,  nays  175.  not  voting  31, 
as  follows : 

I  Roll  No  61] 
YEAS — 226 
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FoTmtaln 

PreUnfl^uTaen 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Puqua 

Oathlngs 

Gavin 

Gkxxlen 

Qoodllng 

Grant 

Griffin 

Groaa 

Gfover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Qa, 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Harris 

Harrlton 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 
H6bert 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Horan 

Horton 

Hoemer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Keith 

Kilburn 

Kilgore 

King,  N.Y. 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Laugen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 


Abbltt  Bolton,  Cooley 

Abele  Frances  P.  Corbett 

Abernethy  Bolton.  Cramer 

Af^'r  Oliver  P.  Cunningham 

Ai?er  Bow  Curt  In 

Anderson  Bray  Curtis 

Andrews  Brock  Dague 

Arends  Bromwell  Davis  Ga 

Ashbrook  Broomffeld  Derounlan 

Astunore  Brotzman  Derwln.skl 

Auchlncloae  Brown.  Ohio  Dcvine 

^''T  Broyhlll,NC.  Dole 

Ayres  Broyhlll,  Va.  Dorn 

Bsker  Bruce  Etowdy 

Baldwin  Burleson  Downing 

^^U  Byrnes,  Wis.  Dwyer 

°*clter  CahlU  Ellsworth 

Beckworth  Cederberg  Everett 

Beermann  Chamberlain  Flndley 

Becher  Chenoweth  Pino 

2*"  Clancy  Fisher 

Bennett.  Mich.   Cleveland  Flynt 

5*jry  Collier  Ford 

"***•  Colmer  Foreman 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Barrett 

Ba8S 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Brademaa 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke 

Burkhalter 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cameron 

Cannon 

Carey 

Celler 

Chelf 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Corman 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

DiivLs,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

EJmondson 

Edwards 

Elliott 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Parbstein 

Faacell 

Pelghan 

Flnnegan 

Flood 

Fraaer 

Pnadel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 


Long,  La. 
McClory 

MDCulloch 

McOade 

Mclntlre 

McMiUan 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

MaUlUrd 

Marsh 

Martin.  Calif. 

Martin,  Masa. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller,  N.T. 

MilUken 

Mills 

Minshall 

Moore 

Morse 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

Nygaard 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

PeUy 

Pilcher 

Pillion 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Held,  111. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Re  If  el 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rich 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  S  C. 

Roberti",  Tex 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

NAYS— 175 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

GUI 

Gonzalez 

Orabowski 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hal  pern 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healcy 

Hechler 

HetnphlU 

HMlfield 

Holland 

Ichord 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Ka.stenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

K  rwan 

Kluczynskl 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Leslnskl 

Llbonati 

Lindsay 

Long,  Md. 

McDowell 

McFall 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Matsunaga 

MUler.  Calif 

Mlnlsh 


Rogers,  Tex. 

Botidebuah 

Rumafeld 

Baylor 

Bchadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Bchwelker 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Short 

Shriver 

Slbal 

Slkes 

Slier 

SkublU 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Va. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stephens 

Stlnson 

Taft 

Taylor 
Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  La. 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Van  Pelt 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Watson 

Weaver 

Whalley 

Wharton 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Willis 

WUson,  Bob 

WUson,  Ind. 

W  Instead 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Younger 


Monagan 

Montova 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  III. 

Murphy,  NY. 

Nedzl 

Nix 

OBrlen,  HI. 

OBrien.  N.Y. 

OHara,  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olaen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

ONelU 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbtn 

Pike 

Price 

Puclnski 

Randall 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Rvan,  NY. 

St.Onge 

Secrest 

Senner 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staebler 

SUggera 

Steed 


Stratton  Toll 

Stubblefleld         Udall 
Sullivan  TJllman 

Thomas  Van  Deerlln 

Thompson.  N.J.  Vanlk 
Thompson,  Tex, Vinson 
Thornberry  Watts 


Weltner 

Wlckeraham 

WUson. 

CliartesH. 
Yovuxg 
Zablockl 


Baring 

Bates 

Battln 

Buckley 

Burton 

Casey 

Clausen 

Fogartv 

Forrester 

Glenn 

Gray 


NOT  VOTING — 31 
Jones.  Ala.  st  Germain 


Jones.  Mo. 

Kyi 

McLoskey 

Morton 

Mosher 

O'Konakl 

Powell 

Rains 

Roberts  Ala. 

St.  George 


Scott 

Shelley 

Talcott 

Thomson.  Wis 

ToUefaon 

Trimble 

Utt 

Weetland 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   armoimced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.   McLoskey  for,  with   Mr.  St  Germain 

against. 
Mr.  Baring  for.  with  Mr.  Buckley  against. 
Mr.  Mosher  for,  with  Mr.  Shelley  against. 
Mr.  Talcott  for.  with  Mr.  Fogarty  against. 
Mr.  Bates  for,  with  Mr.  Gray  against. 
Mr.  Utt  for,  with  Mr.  Trimble  against. 
Mr.  Burton  for.  with  Mr.  Powell  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Forrester  with  Mrs.  St.  George. 
Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Clausen. 
Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Battln. 
Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Glenn. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Kyi. 
Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Westland. 
Mr.     Thomson     of    Wisconsin     with     Mr. 
Morton. 

Mr.  Tollefson  with  Mr.  ©"Konskl. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MEADER.     I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr,  Meadee  moves  that  the  bill.  H,R. 
3496.  be  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations, 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  naj's. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  Just  passed. 
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June  ^ 

Pope  John  xxin.  great  In  death  as  to 
life,  mourned  by  mankind,  has  taken  hk 
enduring  place  in  history  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  leaders  humanity  has  ever 
had. 

In  but  a  few  short  years,  his  ideas  anH 
MEMORIAL     FROM     THE      OREGON      to  advantages  such  as  depreciated  currency,      example  have  brought  the  peoples  of  th 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  \°^  stumpage  rates,  noncompetitive  bidding,      world    closer    together    than    thf>v    h-»! 

less    coetiy    and    restrictive    forest    pracUces.      -ypj.  Kgen 
lower  wage  rates,  high  tariff  rates  on  lumber 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Whereas  US  lumber  manufacturing  Arms 
pay  the  highest  wages  and  provide  working 
conditions  equal  to  or  better  than  similar 
firms  in  other  countrlee;  and 

Whereas  lumber  manufacturing  firms  In 
the  United  States  are  losing  their  home  mar- 
kets to  foreign  firms,  especially  Canada,  due 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  memorial  of  the  Oregon  State 
Legislature. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  behalf  of  the  gentlemen  from  Oregon, 
Congressmen  Ullman  and  Duncan,  and 
myself,  I  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  copies  of  the  Oregon  House  of 
Representatives  Joint  Memoral  No.  16, 
dealing  with  the  problems  confronting 
the  vital  lumber  industry  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest;  also  Senate  Joint  Memorial 
No.  2  regarding  Federal  water  resources 
and  their  use  for  recreational  purposes. 
Both  of  these  resolutions  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  full  legislative  assembly. 

Senatk  JoiifT  Memokiai.  2 
To  Hi3  Excellency.  John  F.  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dent of  the   United   States,  and    to  the 
Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, in  Congress  assembled 
We,  your  memorialists,  the  52d  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  In  legis- 
lative  session    assembled,    most   respectfully 
represent  as  follows : 

Whereas  a  question  has  arisen  as  to  what 
policy  8ho\ild  govern  the  use  of  Federal 
water  resources  having  recreational  value; 
and 

Whereas  the  waters  of  the  coastal  ports  of 
Oregon  are  to  a  considerable  extent  within 
the  Federal  water  resources  projects;   and 

Whereas  existing  Federal  policy  takes  Into 
consideration  Industrial  development  only, 
and  falls  to  consider  recreational  develop- 
ment; and 

Whereas  recreational  development  and  the 
benefits  thereof  to  the  public  should  be 
evaluated  and  charges  as  an  expense  thereof 
should  be  distinct  from  other  costs  of  the 
projects:  and 

Whereas  Senate  bill  121  would  accomplish 
these  objectives:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legi-flative  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Oregon: 

1  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
memorialized  to  enact  Into  law  Senate  bill 
121. 

2.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  send  a  copy 
of  this  memorial  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Oregon  congressional  delegation. 


together   than   they  have 


House  Joint  Memorial  16 
To   His  Excellency,    the    Honorable  John   F 
Kennedy.  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  Congress  assernbled: 
We,  your  memorialists,  the  52d  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  In  legisla- 
tive session  assembled,  most  respectfully  rep- 
resent as  follows: 

Whereas  there  is  no  shortage  of  timber  for 
the  production  of  lumber  and  related  Items 
m  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  need  to  Increase  the  cut 
from  overmature  forests  to  prevent  excessive 
loss  from  decay,  disease,  and  other  causes, 
and 


shipped  to  Canada,  low  charter  rates  for 
coastal  and  Intercoastal  shipping,  and  co- 
operative government;  and 

Where.^8  lumber  Imports  from  Canada  are 
IncreMlng  yearly  at  an  alarming  rate  and 
now  constitute  about  one-sixth  of  the  an- 
nual consumption  of  lumber  In  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  unemployment  In  the  lumber  In- 
dustry of  the  United  Sutes  Is  Increasing  with 
resultant  loss  of  wages  to  the  workers,  loss 
of  taxes  and  Income  to  taxing  bodies  and 
communities:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 


th 


Through  his  vision,  his  kindness,  his 
infinite  love  of  human  kind,  this  great 
spiritual  leader  has  done  more  for  peace 
than  the  statesmen  and  armaments  of 
the  combined  governments  of  the  earth 

Humble  and  saintly,  his  love  for  hl« 
fellow  human  beings  knew  no  bounds 
He  has  left  the  entire  world  a  precioui 
legacy.  It  is  for  peoples  everywhere 
regardless  of  color,  creed  or  class,  to  take 
courage  and  inspiration  from  the  exalted 
„      ,    ^  work  of  this   great  leader,  so  that  in 

Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of     accordance  with  his  plan  the  world  m** 

United  States  are  respectfully  petitioned  to  «„^7j"o  '  \^l^^l  ^"1  T^""'  ^"^  '"^^ 
give  Immediate  attention  to.  and  request  ac-  ""^  "^  ^°P^  '^°"'^  «  holy  life  and  love  of 
tlon  necessary  to.  placement  of  the  lumber  humanity  the  promise  of  universal  peace 
Industry  of  the  United  States  on  an  equitable      ^"^  brotherhood. 

and  competitive  basis  with  foreign  manufac-  Yes,     though     his    eloquent    lips    are 

turera  through  the  use  of  a  quota  system  or  sealed  in  death,  and  he  has  gone  to  his 
other  means.  Including  the  requirement  that      heavenlv    rpu-arr!     fnr    him    fho-^    j,. 

imiv,rt*H    i,„y,ho,   K«  %r,<.,v-J^  »^   .K .^.     "^^"^ t ujy  rew aro,   lor  him   there  is  no 

death.  The  great  work  of  Pope  John 
will  go  on  until  that  great  day.  we  pray 
is  not  too  distant,  when  earthly  man 
will  find  the  totality  of  the  divine  bless- 
ings which  Pope  John's  wisdom,  unself- 
ish dedication,  inspired  teachings,  and 
selfless  labors  have  now  made  passible 
History  will  record  Pope  Johns  name 
in  gleaming  letters  of  gold  as  one  of  the 
greatest  encouragers  and  deliverers  of 


Imported  lumber  be  marked  to  show  the 
country  of  origin,  to  the  end  that  domestic 
manufacturers  are  not  placed  at  a  disadvan- 
tage with  resultant  loss  of  markets,  reduc- 
tion of  employment,  loss  of  taxes,  and  de- 
terioration of  communities. 

2.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  memorialized  to  enact  legislation  suspend- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  27  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1920  (46  USC  883),  with 
respect  to  the  Intercoastal  transportation  of 
lumber 


The  secretary  of  state  shall  send  copies  '^e  afflicted,  the  helpless,  and  the  op- 
pressed. Honored  and  beloved  by  all, 
his  great  work  will  persevere  and  his 
blessed  memory  will  be  with  the  saints. 
In  this  troubled,  strife-torn  world,  we 
may  all  thank  God  for  such  a  man. 
May  we  all  be  given  the  strength  and 
purpose  to  move  forward  in  his  lofty 
spirit  toward  his  cherished  goals. 


of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and   to  each  member  of  the  Oregon 

congressional  delegation. 


GREAT  WORLD  LEADER 
Mr.    PHILBIN.     Mr.    Speaker.    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  days 
now,  an  anxious  world  turned  Its  eyes 
toward  the  holy  city  of  Rome  where  a 
great  man  prayerfully  awaited  the  end 
of  his  mortal  life  here  on  earth. 

Then,  the  whole  world  was  profoundly 
touched  and  grieved  by  the  passing  of 
Pope  John  XXIII. 

Bom  in  the  foothills  of  the  Alps  of 
humble  parents,  during  his  short  reign 
as  Holy  Father  he  had  miraculously 
brought  new  hope  and  courage  to  the 
afflicted  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Heartfelt  compassion  permeated  his 
very  being  Men  and  women  everywhere 
were  lifted  up  from  human  and  spiritual 
bondage  to  the  realization  of  a  new  and 
imminent  promise  of  relief  from  sufTer- 
ing  and  oppression,  from  the  dread  of 
widespread  bloodshed  and  total  extinc- 
tion of  civilization. 

No  man  since  the  time  of  the  Saviour 
himsplf  has  so  stirred  the  Imagination 
and  the  souls  of  men  and  women 
throughout  the  world. 


POPE   JOHN   XXIII 

Mr.  NYGAARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DerwinskiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  Pope  John  XXIII  has  been 
greeted  with  universal  sadness  not  only 
because  of  his  position  as  Pontiff  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  but  also  t>ecause 
of  the  tremendous  personality  he  was 
able  to  project  to  the  world. 

This  personality,  however  was  not  a 
temporary,  vanishing  thing  but  a  result 
of  deep-seated  convictions  and  eflorLs 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  world  of 
peace.  The  universal  grassroots  effec- 
tiveness of  Pope  John's  personal  role  of 
leadership  in  bringing  the  world  closer 
to  lasting  peace  was  certainly  felt  by 
Communist  rulers  who  could  not  disre- 
gard, even  in  their  own  minds,  the  effect 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Pontiffs  impact 
on  people  throughout  the  world. 


196S 

Since  the  Pope  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  Is  never  merely  a  spiritual  niler, 
but  due  to  the  universal  nature  of  hia 
church  is,  at  least  indirectly,  a  factor  in 
humanitarian  and  peaceful  pursuits,  the 
reign  of  Pope  John  XXUI  has  been  duly 
noted  as  one  of  the  most  active  and  Im- 
portant periods  in  the  history  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

He  demonstrated  effectively  that  the 
artificial  barriers  imposed  by  rulers  of 
many  nations  could  be  pierced  by  mes- 
sages worldwide  in  their  concept  and  al- 
truistic in  their  content.  He  has  left  an 
indelible  mark,  and  in  his  passing  he  is 
being  rightfully  acknowledged  as  a  man 
whose  contributions  will  be  recognized 
for  ages  to  come. 
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THE  LATE  HONORABLE  FRANCIS  E. 
WALTER 

Mr.  NYGAARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  30  years  of  service  that  '"Tad" 
Walter  provided  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict and  the  Nation  in  the  House,  he 
achieved  a  role  of  leadership  and  a  repu- 
tation for  personal  integrity,  and  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  respected  and 
effective  Members  of  this  body. 

His  legislative  activities  in  the  House 
were  particularly  concerned  with  two 
vital,  dramatic  and  controversial  areas — 
immigration  and  un-American  activities. 
As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  he  was  a  con- 
stant target  of  an  organized  Communist 
conspiracy  designed  to  discredit  the 
committee  and  its  individual  members. 
The  tremendous  support  the  committee 
received  from  the  Members  of  the  House 
was  in  large  part  a  tribute  to  the  effective 
leadership  of  "Tad"  Walter. 

In  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Im- 
migration Subcommittee,  he  achieved  a 
nationwide  reputation  for  his  knowledge 
of  our  intricate  immigration  laws.  Few 
Members  of  the  House  ever  devoted 
themselves  as  zealously  and  continually 
to  their  responsibilities  in  such  technical 
fields  as  "Tad"  Walter. 

All  of  us  who  served  with  him  will  re- 
member him  as  an  outstanding  colleague, 
a  great  American,  and  an  effective  leader 
in  a  complex  legislative  body. 

He  was  a  warm  friend,  a  straight- 
forward individual;  his  presence  will  be 
missed,  and  the  vacuum  his  loss  has  cre- 
ated will  be  most  diCBcult  to  fill. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family  and  to  his  loved  ones. 


TWIST  AN  ARM— GET  MONEY 
Mr.  NYGAARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
^rom  Illinois  I  Mr.  McCloryI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  searching  editorial  in  the  Chicago 
<ni.)  Sun-Times,  an  independent  daily 
newspaper,  under  date  of  May  22,  1963. 
The  lead  editorial  for  that  issue  caught 
the  eye  of  many  readers  with  its  bold 
caption:    'Twist  an  Arm— Get  Money." 

The  text  of  the  editorial  reveals  an 
apparent  violation  of  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  on  the  part  of  an  officer  of  a 
well-known  corporation  and  challenges 
"a  few  more  Republicans  In  the  Con- 
gress" to  do  something  about  this  revela- 
tion. 

As  one  of  the  Republican  Members  of 
Congress,  I  accept  the  challenge  and  in- 
sert the  editorial  In  the  Congressional 
Record.  With  this  act,  I  serve  notice 
that  whatever  can  be  done  to  bring  to 
justice  those  who  would  flout  the  laws 
of  the  land— whatever  their  political  af- 
filiations— will  be  the  order  of  business 
for  me  and  for  every  Member  of  this 
honorable  body  who  believes  our  Gov- 
ernment to  be — now  and  forever — a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  enacted,  enforced, 
obeyed,  and  respected  by  all. 

Twist  an  Asm — Get  Monet 
One  of  the  Nation's  largest  aircraft  cor- 
porations— and  several  of  Its  subcontrac- 
tors— may  have  been  euchred  Into  a  possible 
violation  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  by 
going  along  with  a  new  method  of  fund-rais- 
ing now  practiced  by  at  least  one  segment 
of  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  Republican  Newsletter,  a  partisan 
publication,  reveals  that  on  May  l  a  letter 
on  the  BtaUonery  of  the  Grumman  Aircraft 
Engineering  Corp.  and  bearing  the  signature 
of  a  corporation  vice  president  was  sent  to 
Grumman  subcontractors.  The  letter  open- 
ly solicited  advertising  for  the  Nassau  (N.Y.) 
Democratic  County  Committee  Journal,  a 
publication  to  be  circulated  at  the  commit- 
tee's $100-a-plate  dinner  to  be  held  at 
Garden  City   (N.Y.)    on  June  1. 

The  Journal,  It  would  appear,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  dinner  program.  Advertising  Is 
being  solicited— by  an  executive  of  a  com- 
pany holding  heavy  Government  contracts — 
at  the  rate  of  $3,000  a  page.  The  letter  so- 
liciting this  advertising  says:  "We  have  been 
assured  that  the  placing  of  an  ad  with  the 
Nassau  Democratic  County  Committee  will 
excuse  any  obligation  for  giving  to  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Committee." 

This  sort  of  shenanigan  Is  In  direct  viola- 
tion of  title  18,  section  611  of  the  United 
States  Code,  which  says:  "Whoever,  entering 
into  any  contract  with  the  United  States  or 
any  Department  or  Agency  thereof  •••  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  makes  any  contribution 
of  money  or  any  other  thing  of  value,  or 
promises  expressly  or  impliedly  to  make  any 
such  contribution,  to  any  political  party, 
committee,  or  candidate  for  public  ofBce,  or 
to  any  person  for  any  political  purpose  or 
use;  or  whoever  knowingly  solicits  any  such 
contribution  from  any  such  person  or  firm, 
for  any  such  purpose  •  •  •  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  6  years,  or  both  " 

The  Republican  Newsletter  queried  the  of- 
fice of  the  Department  of  Justice  about  this 
case  and  was  told  that  the  executive  who 
had  signed  the  letter  was  not  an  "individual" 
and  therefore  not  in  violation.  Under  further 
questioning  the  Department  spokesman  ad- 
mitted that  the  heading  of  .spctlon  611  spe- 
clflcally  states  that  it  applies  to  -firms'  and 
that  the  definition  of  "whoever"  In  the  United 
States  Code  Includes  corporations. 


The  Issue  here  is — who  has  put  the  arm 
on  business;  who  Is  the  force  In  the  Govern- 
ment who  has  told  executives  of  corporations 
holding  Immense  Government  contracts  to 
raise  money  in  this  way  for  the  Democratic 
Party  and  why?  Will  the  contracte  go  some- 
where else  If  the  money  isnt  raised?  Is  the 
pressure  so  heavy  that  a  responsible  execu- 
tive of  a  great  corporation  Is  willing  to  risk 
breaking  the  law? 

The  administration  has  managed  to  evade 
the  Issue  on  flagrant  violations  of  the  Hatch 
Act  last  fall  when  Government  employees 
were  required  to  make  donations  to  the  sec- 
ond Inaugural  anniversary  salute  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  There  were  no  prosecutions 
because,  the  Justice  Department  said,  no 
specific  complaints  had  been  received. 

The  little  buslnesmen,  the  subcontractors 
to  Grimiman  Corp.,  are  the  ones  being  pres- 
sured in  this  case  uncovered  by  the  Repub- 
lican Newsletter. 

Pour  New  York  Republican  Representatives 
have  asked  Gnmiman  to  withdraw  from  this 
fund-raising  scheme — there  m\ist  be  a  few 
more  Republicans  in  the  Congress  who  are 
concerned  with  this  apparent  violation  of 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

We  ask — what  are  they  doing? 


OIL  AND  DEFENSE 

Mr.  NYGAARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  commu- 
nism and  capitalism  are  locked  in  a  life- 
and-death  struggle.  Only  one  can  win. 
In  the  United  States  oil  has  been  called 
the  natural  resource  needed  for  defense. 
Russia  has  become  a  competitor  In  this 
resource  which  is  the  llfeblood  of  our 
military  defense. 

General  Clay  testified  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  that  this  Nation 
must  have  oil  reserves  above  and  below 
groimd  ready  to  meet  any  attack  in 
case  of  national  emergency. 

Against  this  somber  background  of 
stark  reality  we  find  this  administration 
endeavoring  to  impose  additional  hard- 
ships on  the  oil  and  gas  industry  which 
even  now  is  in  trouble.  Drilling  costs 
are  up.  There  is  less  exploraUon.  Un- 
employment is  resulting.  Wells  cost 
more.  They  must  be  dug  deeper.  The 
cost  is  greater.  The  risk  is  greater. 
Most  important  the  profit  is  down,  so 
much  so  that  the  profit  of  the  oil 
industry  is  only  9.1  percent  of  invested 
capital  as  compared  to  10.4  percent  aver- 
age of  all  other  industries. 

At  this  critical  time,  therefore,  it 
hardly  seems  sensible  to  impose  an  addi- 
tional $280  million  taxation  on  this 
heavily  burdened  industry  and  yet  that 
Is  precisely  what  this  administration  is 
attempting  to  do.  This  is  not  just  a 
passing  error  in  judgment.  This  could 
well  endanger  the  entire  military  protec- 
tion of  this  Nation.  It  is  high  time  that 
the  citizens  of  our  country  and  our  col- 
leagues in  Congress  join  to  remind  the 
administration  that  this  industry  must 
remain  free  and  profitable  rather  than 
gradually  be  destroyed  by  burdensome 
taxation  and  then  taken  over  by  Gov- 
ernment through  subsidy  and  eventual 
control.     Because  of  the  seriousness  of 
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this  situation,  I  am  including  as  a  part 
of  these  remarlcs  a  studious  discuss  on, 
"Russian  Oil:  Its  Impact  on  the  Free 
World"  by  Ira  H.  Cram,  an  address  be- 
fore the  men's  forum  of  the  Houston 
Club,  Houston,  Tex.,  which  speaks  for 
itself: 

Russian  On.:  Its  Iscpact  on  thi  Fkkx  World 
(By  Ira  H.  Cram,  ctiairmaji  of  the  execuUve 
committee.  Continental  Oil  Co.,  New  York; 
Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  members  of  the 
Houston  Club  and  guesto — I  got  a  big  charge 
out  of  being  Invited  to  address  this  distin- 
guished group  on  one  of  my  pet  subjects — 
Russian  oU:  In  fact.  I  feel  highly  honored. 
I  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  imparting  to 
you  my  thoughts  on  a  subject  which  I.  and 
apparently  you.  think  la  of  more  than  mo- 
mentary  Importance. 

As  an  oilman.  I  might  cry  crocodile  tears 
over  the  emergence  of  a  new.  rough  com- 
petitor in  this  period  of  surpluses  when 
making  an  honest  dollar  Is  not  child's  play. 
But  I  become  more  concerned  when  I  con- 
template that  the  great  strides  made  by  the 
Russian  oil  Industry  In  recent  years  add  Im- 
mensiu-ably  to  the  overall  power  of  our 
arch  rival  In  world  affairs.  Russian  oil  Is 
not  Just  an  oilman's  headache  It  Is  an  Item 
of  great  concern  to  everybody  In  the  free 
world.  And  since  oil  and  gaa  permeate 
modern  industrial  society,  an  awesome  num- 
ber of  problems  have  been  dropped  in  the 
free  WQrld*i  lap.  I  wish  I  were  the  omni- 
scient one  who  could  enumerate  them  and 
offer  ■olutlona. 

Much  of  what  I  have  to  say  can  t>e  gleaned 
from  the  voluminous  and  growing  literature 
on  Russia.  Perhaps,  however,  I  can  add  a 
note  or  two  to  the  printed  page  since  It  was 
my  good  fortune  in  1960  to  spend  the  month 
of  Aug\j«t  In  Russia  traveling  over  7,000  miles 
while  Inapectlng  four  ollflelds,  four  refineries, 
and  three  research  institutions  and  coofer- 
rlng  with  members  of  five  planning  orga- 
nizations. I  was  a  member  of  a  delegation 
of  American  oilmen  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Department  and  the  American  Pe- 
troleum  Institute 

Then  during  tlie  first  2  weeka  of  last 
September  I  had  another  opportunity  to 
meet  Russian  oilmen  and  talk  shop.  This 
occasion  was  the  second  sympoalunfi  on  the 
development  of  petroleum  resourcee  of  Asia 
and  the  Far  East  held  In  Tehran.  Iran,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Par  East,  which  Is  one  of  the 
regional  economic  commissions  of  the  United 
Nations.  Through  these  contacts  with  the 
Russlanj  I  obtained  some  additional  infor- 
mation— undoubtedly  some  misinformation 
too — learned  something  about  their  com- 
petency and  their  way  of  thinking,  and  was 
Jarred  Into  doing  some  serious  thinking. 

RUSSIA    A    MAJOB    PRODUCXX 

For  many  years  the  Russians  had  not  l>een 
a  factor  in  the  oil  business  of  the  free  world 
They  had  once  been.  Most  of  us  were  not 
around  at  the  turn  of  the  century  when 
Russia  was  producing  more  crude  oil  than 
we  were.  Moat  of  us  have  forgotten  that 
until  1945  Russia  outranked  Venezuela  as 
a  producer  of  crude  oil.  And  then  many  of 
us  with  these  convenient  memories  probably 
talked  ourselves  into  believing  that  the  Rus- 
sians could  not  amount  to  much  as  com- 
petitors because  they  were  saddled  with  a 
system  that  made  them  Incompetent  to  win 
the  oil  from  their  obviously  lush  hunting 
grounds. 

As  it  turned  out.  they  were  competent 
enough  to  drill  a  mile  deep  hole  in  an  old 
shallow  oilfield  and  find  a  new  prolific  pay 
zone.  A  new  major  producing  province  was 
opened  up.  the  Ural-Volga.  After  finding 
the  combination  they  discovered  many  oil- 
fields in  this  province,  and  production  now 
exceeds  2  million  barrels  per  day.     Oil  and 
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gas  fields  have  been  found  tn  other  provinces 
too.  and  as  a  result  Russia  in  19S0  regained 
the  position  of  No  2  producer  of  crude  oil 
among  producing  uatlons 

Last  year's  production  of  3.7  million  barrels 
per  day  was  almoet  half  ours  and  nearly 
one  third  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere^. 
They  were  producing  last  year  over  15  per- 
cent of  the  world's  crude  oil  whereas  in  1945 
their  production  accounted  for  atx>ut  6  per- 
cent. Incidentally,  In  the  same  period  our 
country  s  slvare  of  worldwide  crude  oil  pro- 
du'-tlon  declined  from  66  to  30  percent. 

Of  immense  importance  In  their  energy 
picture  is  the  rapidly  Increasing  production 
of  natural  gas  Last  year's  production  of  2  7 
trillion  cubic  feet  was  8  4  times  1955  pr<xluc- 
tlon  Russia  is  now  the  number  2  producer 
of  natural  gas  as  well   as  crude  oil. 


NEW  GAINS 

So  the  Russians  have  been  going  g^eat 
guns.  Such  performance  has  whetted  their 
appetite  for  further  gains  Their  published 
goal  is  to  increase  production  steadily  so  that 
In  1970  crude  oil  production  will  be  double 
and  natural  gas  production  quadruple  1962 
production.  Since  production  In  the  rest 
of  the  world  Is  not  expected  to  Increase  to 
such  an  extent,  the  attainment  of  these  goals 
would  increase  Ru5sia'8  percentage  of  world- 
wide production  of  both  oil  and  gas. 

You  immediately  wonder  if  such  per- 
formance is  In  the  cards.  Since  an  increase 
in  production  of  tills  magnitude  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  additional  discoveries, 
you  may  well  question  the  quality  of  their 
r  mainlng  hunting  grounds  and  question 
further  their  ability  to  Improve  their  tech- 
nology in  order  to  cope  with  the  many  prob- 
lems that  arise  as  development  proceeds  Irora 
the  eaay-to-flnd  fields  to  the  hard-to-find 
ones.  A  doubting  Thomas  may  opine  that 
they  have  Just  been  lucky  and  cannot  keep 
up  the  pace  So  let's  spend  a  few  minutes 
examining  critically  their  potenUalltles. 

The  area  In  which  oil  and  gas  fields  can 
be  found  in  Russia  covers  approximately  4 
minion  square  mllee,  an  area  17  times  as 
large  as  the  prospectu-e  area  of  the  United 
State*,  including  Alaska.     The  Russians  have 

0  ic-flfth  of  the  worlds  hunting  grounds: 
we  have  one-eighth.  The  geology  of  the  Rus- 
sian pro8f>ecUve  area  is  in  many  resp>ect8 
similar  to  the  (jeolo«ry  of  ours.  The  multi- 
plicity of  oil  and  gas  fields  in  the  United 
States  is  due  to  a  Rreat  variety  of  geological 
conditions,  and  Russia  appears  to  have  a 
similar  assortment  So  the  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources planted  In  Russia  ought  to  be  larger 
than  ours 

Furthermore,  they  have  Just  started  to 
find  and  develop  their  oil  and  gas  fields, 
and  we  are  well  along  At  the  end  of  1962 
they  had  produced  only  152  billion  barrels 
of  crude  oil,  and  we  had  produced  70  7  bil- 
lion. Since  there  are  no  signs  that  the  end 
of  discovery  Islln  sight  in  the  United  States, 

1  can  only  conclude  that  the  remaining  re- 
sources of  a  geologically  similar,  larger  and 
less  combed-over  area  are  Importantly  large 

But  what  about  Russia's  ability  to  find, 
develop  and  produce  oil  and  gas  fields  down 
the  line?  Resources  not  reduced  to  pos- 
session are  of  no  consequence  Recent  out- 
st.indlng  results  could  not  have  been 
achieved  without  ability  nor  could  they  have 
been  achieved  without  the  benefit  of  most 
of  the  technology  developed  In  the  Western 
World,  mostly  In  the  United  SUtes  Back  In 
1934  when  we  had  produced  a  little  more 
crude  oil  than  they  have  to  date  and 
presumably  had  explored  our  country  to 
about  the  extent  they  have  explored  theirs, 
our  explorers  and  producers  would  have  had 
a  gravy  train  If  they  had  had  1962  or  even 
1945  technology.  That  Is  the  situation  In 
Ru.ssla  today.  Their  Job  has  been  a  rela- 
tively easy  one.  True,  they  have  had  their 
share  of  luck,  but  their  luckiest  break  was 
the  Inherlt.nnce  of  a  great  deal  of  the  West- 
ern   World's    modern    technology       Modern 


technology    hastens    development;     wltm» 
the  rapid  development  of  oil  fields  In  Llbj« 

TCCaMOLOCT  LAO  NO  OaAWBACK 

Judflnf  by  what  we  saw  and  heard  ao^ 
read  on  our  trip.  Russian  petroleum  tecij. 
nolugy  U  not  up  to  our  par.  The  techl 
nological  improvements  borrowed  from  th. 
Western  World  together  with  their  own  im- 
provcments  in  such  equipment  as  the  turbo 
drill  and  e'.ectro  drill  add  up  to  an  overmu 
technology  about  as  advanced  as  V£  tech- 
noijgy  was  in  the  mid-lMO's.  This  u  not 
the  serious  handicap  it  might  appear  to  be 
In  a  country  In  the  early  sta^e  of  develop- 
ment, the  Russiaixs  can  find,  develop,  and 
produce  for  some  t.me  to  come  an  abun- 
dance of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  by  fn. 
ploying  1945  rqulpment  and  concepts.  ThM 
can  meet  their  specifications  for  refined 
products  and  manufacture  all  such  product! 
they  need.  They  can  tran.'port  the  crude 
oil,  natural  gas,  and  petroleum  producu  effl. 
clently  by  pipelines. 

However.  If  Rufsian  equipment,  conccpti 
and  practices  were  strictly  up  to  date,  their 
costs  would  be  lower  Moreover,  Rueaian 
extravagance  is  striking.  In  oil  fields  and 
refineries  according  to  U3.  standards,  there 
are  too  many  people  on  the  payroll  and 
too  much  idle  equipment.  The  units  within 
a  refinery  are  too  numerous,  too  small  and 
located  too  far  apart.  Safety  standards  in 
both  oil  fields  and  refineries  are  leas  rl|. 
orous  than  ours.  Training  people  for  the 
great  expansion  ahead  is  their  excuse  for 
excess  personnel.  This  appears  to  be  a  par- 
tlal  answer:  the  main  reason  Is  surely  Gov- 
ernment ownership  and  management.  Such 
extravagance  increases  cofts  whether  meu- 
ured  In  money  or  construction  work  not  done 
In  a  country  with  an  admitted  manpowef 
shortage  and  In  a  hurry  to  advance  alao| 
a  broad  front,  wasted  manpower  and  m»- 
terlal  are  costly,  indeed. 

FIND  OU.  wrrM  LESS  trroaT 

Nevertheless,  it  has  without  question  taken 
less  effort  to  find  and  develop  production  in 
Russia  than  in  the  United  States  in  recent 
years.  I  venture  a  guess  that  the  dollar 
coRts  of  the  producing  end  of  their  busi- 
ness are  lower  than  those  of  most  compsnlee 
operating  in  the  United  States.  However, 
when  one  makes  reasonable  compwlsons  with 
the  Middle  East  and  stretches  lmaglnatk>B 
to  the  limit,  Russian  finding,  developinc;. 
and  producing  costs  are  asjuredly  much 
higher  than  the  low  costs  of  the  Middle  Eait 
before  payments  to  the  sovereigns 

Russian  oil  men  understand  that  finding 
problems  multiply  beyond  the  8kimmln?-of- 
the-cream  stage,  that  dereloping  and  pro- 
ducing problems  mount  with  deeper  drill- 
ing, and  that  refining  problems  lncrea,'e  with 
the  inevitable  demand  for  more  and  better 
products  In  an  advancing  Industrial  society 
All  of  this  means  that  technology  must  grow 
with  the  problems. 

Whether  or  not  the  Ru.sslans  can  match 
our  performance  In  advancing  technology 
they  are  In  all  probibillty  adequate  to  th« 
task  of  progressively  Improving  their  t,c  .- 
nology  and  results  while  borrowing  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  many  new  development* 
Their  technical  people  are  rmirt  and  w:ll 
trained,  they  work,  and  they  study  the 
world's  literature  avidly  Authority  is  still 
highly  concentrated  in  Moscow,  but  the  de- 
gree of  decentraliz.-ition  achieved  In  recent 
ye.irs  should  Improve  results. 

As  always,  they  also  will  need  some  good 
luck  In  exploration.  Their  task  of  ."ichedullng 
discovery  Is  as  difficult  as  ours  —perhaps  more 
so.  since  Lidy  Luck  Is  more  likely  to  smll* 
up  >n  the  collective  efforts  of  a  multiplicity 
of  competing  operators.  Herein  lies  their 
great  weakness.  They  have  the  resources, 
they  have  smart  technologists,  they  have  a 
mxllcum  of  competition  among  the  Soviet 
states,  but  they  do  not  have  thousands  of 
competing    Independent    operators    striving 
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^^iiy  to  outdo  the  other.  Without  a  shadow 
oi  doubt  our  success  In  developing  our  re- 
aources — our  success  In  all  other  fields — Is 
due  to  the  competition  of  individuals  large 
and  small.  At  some  unpredictable  date  when 
the  Russians  have  to  depend  upon  the  small- 
er, deeper,  more  obscure — harder  to  find — 
oii  and  gas  fields,  they  will  discover  that  such 
are  found  In  quantity  only  by  a  multiplicity 
erf  effort  with  each  operator  gambling  his  own 
money  on  his  own  ideas.  No  amount  of  state 
planning  ciin  simulate  this  amazingly  pro- 
ductive process.  Would-be  planners  in  Wash- 
ington please  take  note. 

NSW  riNDS 

But  let  us  not  assume  that  this  flaw  in 
their  armor  will  work  to  their  disadvantage 
In  the  near  future  They  can  ride  along 
for  several  years  hlghgrading  their  resoiu-ces. 
Their  geological  and  geophysical  program  is 
large  and  far  flung.  They  were  operating 
more  geophysical  crews  in  19G1  than  the  en- 
tire free  world,  and  are  still  expanding  the 
effort  Exploratory  and  development  drilling 
more  than  doubled  in  the  last  10  years  and 
Is  stUl  on  the  increase. 

In  recent  montlos  they  have  discovered  oil 
fields  east  of  the  Ural  Mountains  Previously 
only  gas  fields  had  been  found  in  this  west- 
ern Siberian  Basin  New  oil  and  gas  fields 
have  also  been  discovered  east  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  the  Russians  are  particularly  proud 
of  one  of  the  oil  fields  Their  large  scale 
water  Injection  program  should  increase  pro- 
duction and  ultimate  recovery  of  producing 
fields.  In  short,  their  production  goal  of  4.8 
million  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day  in  1965 
(an  Increase  of  29  percent  over  1962)  appears 
attainable,  and  perhaps  they  can  reach  the 
natural  gas  goal  of  14  5  billion  cubic  feet  per 
d»y  But  It  would  be  no  great  surprise  If  the 
targets  were  not  reached  or  were  surpassed. 
Such  is  the  unpredictable  nature  of  the  pro- 
ducing end  of  the  oil  business.  After  1965 
deficiencies  in  Russian  drilling  and  produc- 
tion equipment  and  .shortages  of  oil  field 
tubular  goods  may  hamper  considerably  the 
required  stepped-tip  drilling  campaign. 

LEARN    FROM    UNITED   STATES 


bone  is  about  4.6  times  theirs.  Worldwide 
there  is  a  close,  though  inexact  correlation  of 
per  capita  national  Income  and  per  capita 
consumption  of  energy.  Our  per  capita  na- 
tional income  has  been  estimated  to  be  3.8 
times  Russia's. 
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The    No      1     problem     of     any    extractive 
Industry     is     capturing     the     mineral     that 
Mother   Nature   has   cleverly   hidden    in   the 
earth's  crust      The  Russians  have  solved  this 
problem,  at  least  for  a  few  years      We  taught 
them  many  of  the  tricks  of  finding  and  de- 
veloping oil    and   gas   fields,   and   we   taught 
them  and  the  rest  of  the  world  how  to  put  oil 
and  gas  to  work      It  Is  no  secret  today  that 
there  Is  a  ck>se  relationship  lietween  the  con- 
sumption  of  energy,   particularly   hydrocar- 
bon    energy,     and     a     nation's     Industrial 
strength  and  well-being     Having  taught  the 
world  the  might  and  comfort  of  petroleum. 
we  now  see  Russia  and  other  industrialized 
nations  going  our  way  in  the  matter  of  con- 
sumption  of   liquid    and   gaseous   petroleum 
and  see  practically  every  other  country,  how- 
ever    Impoverished,     struggling     to     indus- 
trialize in   a   hurry   and   striving   to  develop 
within  their  borders  the  energy  Indispensable 
to  Industrialization,  particularly  oil  and  gas. 
They  all  have  something  else  in  mind— petro- 
chemicals— knowing,     no    doubt,     that     the 
value    of    petrochemicals    produced    In     the 
United  States  last  year  was  more  than  half 
the  value  of  all  chemicals. 

In  the  1950s  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  energy  was  greater  In  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries  than  In  other  regions 
of  the  world,  and  the  rate  of  increase  in  their 
consumption  of  oil  and  gas  was  exceeded  only 
by  the  Par  East.  The  Russians  are  definitely 
moving  toward  us  In  the  consumption  of 
energy:  for  Instance,  replacing  their  poor,  ex- 
p:nslve  coal  rapidly  with  natural  gas  They 
have  a  long  way  to  go,  however.  The  United 
States  consumes  2.2  times  as  much  total 
energy  and  almost  4  times  as  much  hydrocar- 
bon energy  as  Russia  Our  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  total  energy  Is  2.7  times  theirs, 
and  our  per  capita  consumption  of  hydrocar- 


antics  in  export 
Unquestionably,  Russia  has  l>ecome  strong- 
er Industrially  and  a  little  more  comfortable 
by  stepping  up  the  consumption  of  petroleum 
products  and  natural  gas  and  assuredly  their 
policy    of    exporting    crude    and    products 
strengthens  them  further  internally  and  ex- 
ternally.    Since   their   antics   In    the   export 
field  are  the  subject  of  world-wide  debate.  I 
shall  devote  a  moment  or  two  to  the  subject. 
Exports   to   the   free   world   began   In   1965 
with  116,000  barrels  per  day  of  crude  oil  and 
products,  equivalent  to  8  percent  of  Russian 
crude  oil  production  but  less  than  1  percent 
of   the   free   world's  production.    Last   year 
such   exjxirts   were  over   600,000   barrels   per 
day,  almost  17  percent  of  Russian  crude  oil 
production,  and  a  litUe  over  3  percent  of  the 
free  world's  production.     During  this  period 
their  exports  grew  at  a  compound  rate  of  32 
percent  per   annum   while   free  world  con- 
sumption grew  at  a  compound  rate  of  only 
6   percent   per   annum.     It   is   estimated    by 
several  observers  that  their  exportable  sur- 
plus  may  reach   1   million   barreU  per  day 
in   1965  with   Internal  consumption  still  on 
the  rise. 

oil  brings  in  money 
One  might  ask,  "Why  don't  they  keep  the 
stuff  at  home,  build  more  roads  and  auto- 
mobiles. Improving  the  lot  of  their  people? 
Don't  they  know  It's  a  little  awkward  to 
brag  about  the  high  standard  of  living  In 
Russia  when  our  motor  road  mileage  and 
our  motor  vehicles  per  capita  are  about  23 
times  theirs?"  The  answer  is  pretty  obvious. 
Petroleum  is  their  only  source  of  lots  of 
hard  money  to  be  used  to  buy  the  things 
they  need  Including  technology  and  Incl- 
denUlly.  to  buy  political  Influence.  The 
Russians  need  metals,  metal  shapes,  trans- 
portation machinery,  tankers,  machine  tools, 
complete  manufacturing  plants,  electronic 
equipment  and  large  diameter  line  pipe,  to 
mention  a  few.  most  of  which  are  prcxlucts 
of  advanced  technology.  The  building  of 
their  elaborate  system  of  large  diameter 
crude  oil  and  nattiral  gas  pipelines  has  been 
greatly  hastened  by  Imports  of  such  pipe 
from  Italy  and  West  Germany.  This  pipe- 
line  system  will  not  only  Improve  the  ef- 
ficiency of  operations  within  the  Soviet 
Union  but  will  facilitate  exports  to  the  Free 
World  and  satellites.  The  gas  pipelines 
will  result  In  the  displacement  of  coal  but 
will  also  make  more  crude  oil  and  products 
available  for  export. 

There  are  also  military  advantages  in  such 
a  distribution  system.  Apparently,  they  are 
willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  these  products 
of  the  Free  World's  advanced  technology.  In 
1960  they  charged  their  satellites  almost 
twice  as  much  for  a  barrel  of  crude  oil  as 
they  charged  the  Free  World.  Although  they 
overcharged  their  satellites,  in  effect  making 
their  satellites  subsidize  a  part  of  their  ex- 
port program,  they  undercharged  West  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  for  Instance,  possibly  selling 
the  oil  below  cost  but  getting  the  big  pipe 
and  other  indispensable  material, 

POLITICAL    USE    or    RESOUECES 

But  it  would  be  hard  to  convince  any  oil 
man  competing  in  the  world  marketplace 
today  that  they  do  not  have  another  motive 
in  mind — a  sinister  one.  It  Is  surely  the 
spreading  of  Russian  Ideology  and  influence 
throughout  the  world  by  explolUng  their 
newly  acquired  oil  prowess  to  the  fullest. 
There  is  no  finer  example  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  free,  competitive  enterprise  to  the 
welfare  of  people  than  the  oil  business.  This 
business  has  grown  throughout  the  world 
because  its  operations  were  not  planned  by 
the  state.  The  planners  of  Russia  simply 
must  remove,  or  at  least  discredit,  this  fine 


example  of  success  without  state  planning— 
must  discredit  this  glowing  symbol  of  how 
to  do  a  better  Job  without  communism  if 
you  please. 

One  facet  of  the  attack  is  in  the  field  of 
pricing.  When  the  Russians  sell  oU  in  the 
free  world  at  prices  which  oil  men  could 
not  meet  without  incurring  losses  or  mak- 
ing, at  best,  LUliputian  profits,  these  oil  men 
are  weakened.  Government-to-government 
barter  agreements  weaken  seriously  the  basis 
for  continued  private  trading  in  oil.  The 
Russians,  hard  traders,  must  figure  a  profit 
has  been  made  on  each  trade,  but  they  are 
at  liberty  to  compute  profits  in  ways  im- 
avallable  to  competing  businessmen,  large 
or  small,  who  are  subject  to  rigorous  eco- 
nomic discipline.  Profit  can  as  well  l>e 
measured  in  terms  of  political  hay  made  as 
in  terms  of  scarce  materials  traded  for  The 
Russians  are  weU  aware  of  their  favorable 
trading  position  and  are  pushing  it  relent- 
lessly. 

The   other   facet  of   the    attack  Impresses 
me  as  Just  as  serious,  maybe  more  so,  with 
far-reaching  implications  to  the  free  world 
Do  you  know  that  30-odd  nations  have  or- 
ganized government  controlled  national  oil 
companies  to   operate   some  portion   of  the 
oil  business?    Certainly  you  know  that  when 
a  government  organizes  a  national  company 
to   engage    in   competitive    business,    it   has 
taken  a  long  stride  toward  a  planned  econ- 
omy.  Soviet  style.     The  Russians  recogniz- 
ing   this    are    active    in    supporting    these 
national    companies    with    long-term,    low- 
interest  loans  and   technological   assistance. 
Some  of  the  countries — India,  for  example- 
have  accepted  such  aid.    Of  course,  the  larg- 
est government  controlled  oil  company  is  in 
Russia.     Significantly,  at>out  62   percent  of 
Russian  exports  of  crude  oil  go  to  countries 
with   government  controlled  oil    companies. 
Wouldn't  it  be   lovely,  Ivan  says,  if  all   the 
oil  business  were  In  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment controlled   oil   companies.      We   must 
liave  more  of  them. 


PROMOTING    THEIR    SYSTEM 

At  the  ECAFE  meeting  in  Teheran,  Iran,  I 
saw  the  Russians  in  action  promoting  their 
system.     The  meeting  was  attended  by  rep- 
resentatives of  privately  owned   oil   compa- 
nies and  government  owned  oil  companies 
together   with   oflScials   of   the    various   gov- 
ernments.    The  entire  spectrum  of  politico- 
economic   ideologies    was    convened    in   one 
room  with  the  Russians  at  the  totalitarian 
end  and  the  Americans  at  the  opposite,  free 
enterprise  end  of  the  spectrum.     Discussion 
was  lively.    When  the  representatives  of  gov- 
ernment owned  oil  companies,  all  ambitious 
to  achieve  self-sufficiency  in  oil  in  a  hurry, 
raised   questions   as   to   how   to    reach   their 
goals,  the  Russians  always  Jumped  to  their 
feet  with  an  answer,     state  planning,  Rui>- 
sian  style,  gets  the  Job  done.    Russian  tech- 
nology, superior   to  all,   gets   the   Job  done. 
Recent  performance  In  Russia  Is  proof  suf- 
ficient.    And  incidentally,  the  international 
oil  cartel  Is  not  only  incomf>etent  but  it  will 
bleed  you  to  death.     The  way  to  accelerate 
exploration   and  development  in  developing 
countries  and  outstrip  the  supposedly  feeble 
efforts  of  the  privately  owned  oil  companies 
is  obviously  to  accept  Russian  aid. 

So  at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  the  Russians  pro- 
mote their  system  aggressively  and  must 
make  some  political  hay  in  the  Increasing 
number  of  totalitarian  minded  countries 
Seemingly,  the  powers-that-be  in  a  budding 
planned  economy  find  it  palatable  and  re- 
assuring to  trade  and  agree  with  those  of  an 
established  planned  economy.  It  was  dis- 
tressing to  me  that  at  no  time  did  an  ECAFE 
nation  or  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  de- 
cry the  increasing  degree  of  government  con- 
trol of  the  oil  business. 

Even  though  national  oil  companies  have 
proven  to  be  generally  inefficient,  they  sur- 
vive in  spite  of  the  economic  facts  of  life. 
Furthermore,  they  do  have  a  monopoly  on 
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some  portion  of  the  biisineaB,  thereby  redtw- 
Ing  the  opportunities  of  the  privately  eon- 
trolled  companies  to  expand  as  the  market 
expands.  Truly,  nationalism  Is  wcrldng  re- 
lentlessly In  the  direction  of  whittling  down 
the  strength  of  our  international  companies, 
the  strength  of  our  largest  foreign  Invest- 
ment. If  you  please,  and  hence  our  overall 
power  In  the  world.  To  the  extent  our  own 
Government  nuiy  directly  or  Indirectly  fi- 
nance these  national  companies  It  Is  work- 
ing against  Itself.  Moreover,  when  a  govern- 
ment nationalizes  an  industry  with  a  degree 
of  success,  other  traditionally  competitive 
industries  are  more  subject  to  the  same  treat- 
ment. And  the  process,  If  carried  out  to 
conclusion,  results  In  the  creation  of  another 
totalitarian  state.  Whether  or  not  the  proc- 
ess goes  that  far.  I  think  you  can  see  that 
the  world  outside  the  Iron  Curtain  known 
8s  the  free  world  becomes  less  free  almost 
daily  with  the  help  of  the  Russians  using 
oil  as  another  weapon  in  their  propaganda 
arsenal. 

PROPAGANDA   WKAPON 

I  also  think  that  by  now  you  know  I  have 
concluded  that  Russian  oil  Is  seeping  into, 
and  complicating,  the  lives  of  everybody  out- 
side Russia.  Anybody  who  calculates  he  is 
Insulated  is  just  dreaming.  He  who  gambles 
that  the  present  troublesome  aspects  of  Rus- 
sian oU  will,  somehow,  fade  away  Is  the 
kind  of  customer  they  love  In  Las  Vegas. 

Gentlemen,  we  found  that  we  had  a  tough 
competitor  on  our  hands  soon  after  the 
close  of  World  War  n.  Now  we  find  he  is 
basically  tougher  at  home  and  abroad  by 
virtue  of  the  discovery  of  Important  quanti- 
ties of  oil  and  gas.  Remember  always  that 
we  are  no  longer  unique  among  the  large 
industrial  nations  as  being  more  than  self- 
sufflclent  In  oil  and  gas.  Our  most  aggressive 
adversary  In  world  affairs  also  now  has  sup- 
plies of  oil  and  gas  within  his  borders  ade- 
qtiate  to  make  him  more  than  self-suftlclent. 
Oil  and  gas  in  quantity  have  increased  the 
Industrial  and  military  f>ower  and  comfort 
of  his  people.  The  satellites  which  consume 
more  hydrocarboris  than  they  produce  are  at 
his  mercy  for  he  can  supply  them  and  insists 
upon  doing  so,  thus  increasing  his  hold  upon 
them.  He  now  has  money  in  his  pocket  to 
buy  from  the  more  advanced  countries  be- 
yond the  Iron  Curtain  those  things  he  needs 
to  make  him  still  stronger.  And  his  newly 
acquired  wealth  and  accompanying  prestige 
enable  him  to  pursue  more  relentlessly  and 
with  more  success  his  old  hobby  of  convert- 
ing others  to  his  Communist  faith. 
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THE  LATE  HONORABLE  FRANCIS  E. 
WALTER 

Mr.  NYGAARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr  Widnall)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
passing  of  our  beloved  colleague  and 
friend.  Francis  Walter,  the  Nation  has 
sustained  a  grreat  loss.  We  have  lost 
more  than  a  skilled  legislator  and  par- 
liamentarian. Qone  now  is  his  valued 
counsel  in  domestic  and  foreign  affairs; 
gone  too.  Is  the  quiet  example  of  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant  who  by  the  strength 
of  his  character  and  the  sincerity  of  his 
convictions  gained  the  respect  of  all 
those  who  knew  him. 

For  14  years,  though  representing  dif- 
ferent States.  "Tad"  Walter  and  I  shared 
a  common  district  boundary,  with  the 
commonality  of  problems  and  aspirations 


that  go  with  such  geographical  close-     benefits  of  the  War  Claims  Act  for  th« 
ness.     He  was  as  ready  to  apply  the     American  citizens  who  "served  in  mm* 
great  experience  of  his  30  years  In  Con-     tary  or  naval  forces  of  any  governmtnl 
erress  to  our  common  Interests  as  he  was     allied  with  the  United  States." 
to  use  It  with  respect  to  the  grave  na- 
tional and  international  problems  of  the 
day. 
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His  legislative  triumphs  stand  as  a 
constant  reminder  of  his  sincere  in- 
terest in  the  distress  of  the  less  fortu- 
nate, and  of  his  concern  for  the  security 
of  his  country.  'Tad"  Walter's  parlia- 
mentary skill  could  almost  be  classed  as 
legendary  in  the  annals  of  this  great 
body.  By  the  fairness  and  dignity  by 
which  he  conducted  himself  in  his  ofBce 
he  enhanced  the  image  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  a^  a  whole. 

For  all  these  things,  Francis  Walter 
will  be  remembered.  I  choose  to  remem- 
ber him.  also,  as  a  fellow  member  of 
Phi  Delta  Theta  fraternity,  whose  In- 
terest In  the  education  and  activities  of 
today's  college  student  endeared  him  to 
us  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  will  miss 
Francis  Walter  as  a  dedicated  public 
servant,  just  as  the  Members  of  this  body 
will  miss  him  as  a  friend  and  respected 
colleague.  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  family  and  loved  ones. 


EXTEND  BENEFITS  OF  WAR  CLAIMS 
ACT 

Mr.  AIBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  DingellI  may  ex- 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

R»-CORD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  DINGEIjL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  War 
Claims  Act  to  provide  compensation  for 
person^i  who  at  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  bill  arc  American  citizens  and  who 
"while  serving  in  the  military,  naval  or 
air  forces  of  any  government  allied  or 
associated  with  the  United  States  during 
World  War  II,  were  taken  and  held  as 
prisoners  of  war  by  any  government  with 
which  the  United  States  was  at  war  dur- 
ing World  War  11. '  and  who  "while 
nationals  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
government  allied  or  associated  with  the 
United  States  during  World  War  II,  were 
imprisoned  contrary  to  the  standards 
established  by  international  law  in  any 
jail,  prison,  or  concentration  camp  dur- 
ing World  War  II  by  any  government 
with  which  the  United  States  was  at  war 
during  World  War  11." 

These  two  groups  actively  helped  us 
to  win  the  war,  Thoy  are  American  citi- 
zens now.  and  their  valid  claims  should 
l>e  considered  by  our  Government,  since 
there  is  no  one  else  to  whom  they  may 
look  for  relief. 

The  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  provides  a 
payment  of  compensation  for  the  mem- 
bers of  American  combat  units  held  and 
mistreated  by  the  enemy  in  prisoners  of 
war  camps.  The  same  act  established 
standards  and  rates  for  the  compensa- 
tion. 

The  amendment  of  1959 — Public  Law 
744  of  the  83d  Congress — extends  the 


My  amendment  would  extend  the  same 
benefits  for  the  same  reason  to  those  vrho 
at  the  day  of  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
be  American  citizens. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  claims 
would  not  exceed  $36  million  for  an 
proximately  12,500  claimants.  ThU 
includes  also  about  200  native-born 
Americans  who  were  held  prisoners  in 
German  concentration  camps. 

No  tax  revenues  would  come  out  of 
the  Treasury  to  fulfill  these  claims.  The 
balance  of  the  war  claims  fund  after 
payments  under  Public  Law  87-846 
would  be  used  sis  the  source  of  payment 

In  view  of  the  settlement  of  claims  of 
alleged  owners  of  General  Aniline  & 
Film  Co.  sufflcient  funds  will  be  available 
not  only  to  satisfy  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  87-846  but  also  to  pay  claimj 
under  my  amendment. 


POPE  JOHN  THE  GOOD 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MulterI  may  ex- 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pope 
John  the  Good  is  dead.  The  world 
mourns  its  loss.  It  grieved  over  his  suf- 
fering. It  wondered  why  this  great  and 
good  man  should  lie  in  torment.  Yet  it 
is  through  his  illness  that  the  world  be- 
came most  aware  of  his  greatness  and 
his  goodness.  Day  by  day  the  world 
listened  for  word  of  him  and  gave 
thought  to  his  inspiring  life,  his  concern 
for  humanity,  his  efforts  to  find  a  solu- 
tion for  its  ills,  his  application  of  true 
Judco-Chrlstlanity.  and  his  extentlon  of 
its  message  of  peace  to  all  mankind.  His 
good  deeds,  his  greatness  of  spirit.  hi« 
magnitude  of  soul — these  were  brought 
to  the  minds  of  men  the  world  over 
through  his  pain,  as  he  neared  his  end. 

Has  it  not  been  ever  thus?  The  world 
seldom  pauses  to  praise,  to  appreciate  its 
fellows  until  for  them  there  is  the  pain 
of  ending.  Few  persons  hear  their 
eulogies.  Still  fewer  are  aware  how  far 
their  candle  sheds  its  light,  either  in  life 
or  in  death,  in  the  present  or  in  genera- 
tions to  come. 

The  Pope  was  too  ill  to  know  that  mil- 
lions were  saddened  the  world  over .  that 
his  praises  were  broadcast  from  country 
to  country,  witli  restrained  emotion,  with 
profound  respect,  with  unbiased  sin- 
cerity. Christians,  non-Chrlstlans,  per- 
sons of  all  faiths,  and  even  professed 
nonbelicvers  were  joined  in  sorrow  and 
appreciation  of  Pope  John  the  Good. 
This  unity  of  thought  which  stretched 
around  the  world  was  prolonged  by  his 
illness.  As  he  lingered  on,  not  only  did 
the  world  become  more  and  more  aware, 
but  history  will  record  that,  if  only  for  a 
moment,  there  was  unity,  that  many 
elements  were  sublimated  to  a  oneness  of 
thought,  a  sincere  accord  in  concern  and 


reverence  for  this  man  of  peace,  this  man 
of  God.  The  extension  of  this  moment 
would  be  the  fulfillment  of  his  dream. 
For  It  is  well  known  that  the  three  stated 
aims  of  Pope  John  were  the  reform  of  his 
church,  the  unity  of  all  Christians,  and 
the  joining  of  the  world  in  the  cause  of 
peace. 

Before  he  became  Pope  this  man  of  the 
cloth  had  been  actively  engaged  in  hu- 
manitarian actions  of  benefit  beyond  the 
churchly  limits  of  his  profession,  in  the 
Uberalization  of  those  limits,  and  in  his 
application  of  his  tenets  that  true  Chris- 
tianity consisted  of  deeds  as  well  as 
words  evidencing  one's  love  of  God  and 
of  one's  neighbor  as  oneself. 

Highly  significant  was  his  little  pub- 
licized action  in  saving  many  Jews  from 
their  desperate  plight  in  Hungary  under 
the  Nazis.  Through  his  influence,  as 
Cardinal  Roncalli.  they  were  baptized, 
aided  in  escape,  and  eventually  found 
refuge  in  the  United  States.  Their  story 
Is  told  by  a  high  official  appointed  by 
Roosevelt  to  do  refugee  work,  who  later 
became  one  of  the  chief  officers  of 
UNRRA— the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration — Ira 
Hirschman.  in  his  recent  book.  "Caution 
to  the  Winds" — pages  181  to  184. 

The  Pope's  personal  liberalization  of 
thought,  his  concern  for  all  humanity, 
his  desire  to  take  concrete  measures  in 
the  promotion  of  world  peace  was  further 
evidenced  by  his  willingness  to  give 
audience  to  all  men.  The  world  no- 
ticed when  he  received  the  son-in-law  of 
Khrushchev.  The  Christian  world  was 
pleased  when  he  was  visited  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  highest  dig- 
nitary of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Applied  Christianity,  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  world,  brotherhood,  and  con- 
cern for  a  peace  that  is  worldwide — 
these  are  the  principles  for  which  Pope 
John  the  Good  has  stood,  has  worked  in 
definite  and  unusual  ways  to  promote, 
and  has  instilled  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  heed  his  message. 

The  universal  respect  which  he  gained 
in  the  few  years  that  he  was  Pope  bears 
witness  to  the  remarkable  fact  that  one 
man  in  his  time  can  do  so  much  good, 
and  that  his  goodness  and  greatness  will 
live  on  for  future  generations. 

It  was  my  honor  and  privilege  to  be  a 
member  of  the  first  congressional  dele- 
gation which  His  Holiness  received  after 
he  ascended  to  the  Papacy  and  to  again 
be  received  by  him  as  a  member  of  the 
President's  delegation  to  the  Centennial 
on  Italian  Unification. 

I  will  always  remember  his  response 
when  I  was  presented  to  him  and  he  was 
advised  that  I  was  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
The  Holy  Father  responded.  "We  are  all 
God's  children:  If  it  were  not  for  Juda- 
ism there  would  be  no  Christianity." 

On  May  26,  1963.  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations, of  which  I  am  a  member, 
unanimously  recommended  the  trans- 
mittal to  Pope  John  of  the  following 
message: 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations  meeting  at 
Its  annual  spring  board  conference  at  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations* 
House  of  Living  Judaism,  838  Fifth  Avenue, 
CIX 635 


New  York  City,  on  behalf  of  our  650-mem- 
ber  Reform  Jewish  Congregations  and  over 
1  mUllon  adherents  In  North  and  Central 
America  herewith  convey  to  you  our  formal 
and  sincere  commendation  for  yoxir  Inspired 
religious  vision  which  your  Encyclical  on 
Peace  has  given  to  mankind.  We  pledge  our- 
selves to  Join  with  men  of  good  will  of  all 
faiths  and  races  In  building  that  war-less 
world  In  which  children  of  God  may  live  In 
one  brotherhood  as  envisioned  by  the  Proph- 
ets of  Israel. 

We  especially  send  our  profoundest  hopes 
for  your  speedy  recovery  and  for  continuing 
years  of  good  health. 

A  saintly  man  of  peace  has  been  called 
to  his  eternal  rest.  May  his  memory  be 
for  a  blessing  forever. 


POPE  JOHN  xxin 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  RoniNOl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  R<~»DTNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Ut  unum 
sint."  These  were  the  words  of  Christ 
at  the  Last  Supper.  And  with  these 
words,  "That  they  be  one."  Pope  John 
Xxm.  the  Pore  of  unity  and  peace, 
breathed  his  last. 

And  the  whole  world  mourns  him.  this 
humble  priest  whose  life  was  dedicated 
to  uniting  the  peoples  of  the  world  into 
the  human  family.  There  was  a  single- 
ness of  purpose  in  his  priesthood  and  in 
his  life,  and  he  sought  to  demonstrate  It 
by  his  wisdom,  his  humility  and  his  great 
love  and  deep  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  man.  Truly  he  was  Pontiff — a 
"bridgebuilder"— so  that  those  who 
walked  as  strangers  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  stream  might  one  day  walk 
together  in  understanding — with  love 
and  faith  as  the  divine  spark  uniting 
them. 

His  goal  was  to  reach  the  heart  of 
mankind  and  this  he  did  with  a  love 
that  was  Iwrn  of  God.  His  greatness 
was  in  his  humble  simplicity — and  he 
was  rich  with  giving. 

And  though  he  was  John,  he  carried 
sealed  in  his  heart  the  eternal  words  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi: 

Lord,  make  me  an  instrument  of  Thy 
Peace;  where  there  is  hatred,  let  me  sow  love; 
where  there  Is  injury,  pardon;  where  there 
is  doubt,  faith;  where  there  Is  despair,  hope; 
where  tliere  is  darkness,  light;  where  there 
is  sadness,  Joy. 

O  Divine  Master,  grant  that  I  may  not  so 
much  seek  to  be  consoled  as  to  console;  to 
be  understood  as  to  understand;  to  be  loved, 
as  to  love,  for  It  is  in  giving  that  we  receive.  It 
Is  in  pardoning  that  we  are  pardoned,  and 
It  is  In  dying  that  we  are  born  to  eternal  life. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Very  Rever- 
end Francis  B.  Sayre,  Jr.,  dean  of  the 
Episcopal  Washington  Cathedral,  sums 
up  so  eloquently  his  description  of  Pope 
John: 

Men  loved  him,  because  he  so  obviously 
loved.  Not  Just  his  own  flock,  but  aU  Chris- 
tians will.  I  think,  accord  Pope  John  the  af- 
fectionate preeminence  that  love  alone  can 
earn  among  the  leaders  of  Christendom  In 
this  century.  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be 
remembered  as  first  among  us  all. 


In  his  own  words  to  his  neighbors  in 
Venice,  Pope  John  said : 

I  have  tried  to  preserve  my  calm  and  bal- 
ance while  Investigating  and  evaluating 
things  and  persons  about  me,  ever  con- 
cerned more  with  that  which  imltes  than 
that  which  divides  and  gives  rise  to  differ- 
ences. 

In  the  words  of  the  lead  editorial  in 
today's  New  York  Times: 

He  will  be  moxirned  by  many  more  than 
those  who  hold  the  same  faith,  because  he 
gave  something  good,  useful,  even  precious, 
to  an  era  that  needed  his  qualities  and  his 
gifts  most  desperately. 


BAN  ON  BRACEROS:    A  BETTER 

ALTERNATIVE 
Mr.  COHELAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
excellent  and  timely  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  June  3  expressing  ap- 
proval of  our  recent  action  to  terminate 
Public  Law  78  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

As  this  article  so  clearly  points  out, 
and  as  the  arguments  and  statistical  data 
presented  during  the  extensive  debate 
in  the  House  on  May  31  make  perfectly 
clear,  "The  time  has  come  for  the  clean 
cutoff  the  House  has  ordered  when  the 
present  law  expires  December  31,  1963." 
I  would  again  urge  those  who  feel  that 
this  cutoff  will  result  in  injury  to  their 
districts,  to  join  in  the  effort  to  provide 
adequate  programs  of  housing,  recruit- 
ment and  transportation  for  American 
farmworkers;  for  those  workers  who  in 
1961  were  able  to  find,  on  the  average 
only  134  days  labor  in  agriculture  for  the 
completely  inadequate  income  of  $881; 
for  those  workers  who  have  an  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  rate 
equivalent  to  1.400,000  fully  unemployed 
persons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  early  and  favor- 
able action  on  this  needed  legislation 
which  has  been  introduced  by  me  and 
many  other  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  herewith  the 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  and  a 
copy  of  H,R.  4518: 

Ban  on  Braceros 
America's  most  disadvantaged  workers — 
the  half-million  migratory  farm  laborers 
and  their  families — will  be  the  chief  gainers 
from  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  end  the  program  under  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Mexican  braceroe 
have  been  brought  Into  the  United  SUtes 
to  help  harvest  our  crops. 

The  program  was  started  during  the 
Korean  conflict  to  relieve  an  acute  shortage 
of  agricultural  labor  and  to  halt  the  Illegal 
flow  of  "wetbacks"  across  the  Mexican  bor- 
der. It  has  become  a  device  for  perpetuating 
the  exploitation  of  domestic  farm  workers 
by  permitting  growers  to  draw  on  a  limitless 
pool  erf  low-wage  labor  from  south  of  the 
Rio  Or&nde.  With  4  million  Americans  Job- 
less, the  only  difficulty  farm  owners  still 
have  In  getting  enough  workers  steois  from 
the  abysmal  standards  of  p«y,  housing  and 
health  that  attend  agricultural  employment. 
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The  great  bulk  of  the  Mexican  workers 
go  to  a  relatively  few  large  corporate  famu. 
Numerically,  these  make  up  only  1  percent 
of  the  national  total,  and  the  availability 
of  braceros  haa  given  them  an  extra  advan- 
tage over  the  vanishing  family  farm  Un- 
questionably, the  withdrawal  of  cheap  labor 
will  spur  the  huge  "factories  In  the  field"  to 
more  rapid  mechanization.  But  no  one  will 
mourn  the  contraction  of  Jobs  that  pay  as 
little  as  60  cents  an  hour  for  backbreaklng 
toll.  For  all  migratory  workers,  average 
earnings  remain  less  than  $1,000  a  year 

Since  1959  the  number  of  Mexican  farm- 
hands brought  here  for  seasonal  work  has 
dropped  from  437,000  to  195.000  More  de- 
cent wages  and  fuller  use  of  the  recruitment 
facilities  provided  by  the  US.  Employment 
Service  will  overcome  any  adjvistment  prob- 
lems In  cutting  off  further  Importation. 
Since  farm  labor  costs  now  account  for  only 
5  cents  of  every  dollar  the  consumer  pays 
for  food,  retail  prices  should  not  be  greatly 
Inflated  by  more  economic  Justice  for  the 
reapers  of  our  cropjs.  Any  damage  to  the 
Mexican  economy  should  be  offset  through 
direct  foreign  aid,  not  through  an  Involuntary 
subsidy  by  the  poorest  of  American  workers. 

The  program's  one  real  benefit  has  been 
m  combating  the  Inflxox  of  "wetbacks." 
Their  total  has  shrunk  from  more  than  1 
million  in  1954  to  30,000  last  year  But  the 
stability  of  the  figure  In  recent  years  Indi- 
cates that  vigilance  by  the  Immigration 
Service  should  be  adequate  to  keep  It  from 
becoming  a  major  problem  again.  The  time 
has  come  for  the  clean  cut-off  the  House 
has  ordered  when  the  present  law  expires 
December  31. 
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A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  June  6,  1933.  as 

amended,    to   authorize    the   Secretary    of 

Labor  to  develop  and  maintain  Improved, 

voluntary  methods  of  recruiting,  training. 

transporting,  and  distributing  agricultural 

workers,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Act 

of  June  6,   1933.  as  amended   (48  Stat.   113: 

29  U.S.C.  49  et  aeq.).  la  amended  by  Inserting 

the  beading  'titl*  i"  before  the  first  section, 

and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  Act  a  new 

title  as  follows: 

"TTTLX    n VOUTNTAKY    FARM    EMPLOTMENT 

SXBVICZ 

"Legislative  findings  and  declaration  of  policy 

"Sec  201.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  ( 1 ) 
an  adequate  supply  of  agricultural  labor  la 
essential  to  the  Nation's  health  and  welfare; 
I  2)  the  Insectu^ty  and  Instability  of  agricul- 
tural employment  haa  rendered  such  employ- 
ment relatively  unattractive;  (31  In  many 
cases  agricultural  workers  have  traveled  un- 
necessarily long  distances  to  obtain  agricul- 
tural employment  when  such  employment 
was  available  at  relatively  shorter  distances; 
i4i  shortages  of  agricultural  labor  In  some 
areas  have  existed  at  the  same  time  that  sur- 
pluses of  such  labor  existed  In  other  areas: 
(5)  the  filling  of  such  shortages  with  quali- 
fied, dependable  agricultural  workers  would 
aid  In  reducing  the  serious  rural  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  In  this  country: 
(6»  the  need  for  agricultural  labor  can  be 
met  and  fuller  employment  for  agricultural 
workers  can  be  provided  In  many  cases  only 
through  assisting  such  workers  to  travel.  In 
many  Instances  across  State  boundaries,  to 
areas  In  which  agricultural  labor  shortages 
exist;  (7)  steadily  Increasing  mechanization 
has  resulted  In  greater  demand  for  skilled 
agricultural  workers:  and  (8)  the  need  for 
agricultural  labor  can  be  better  met,  agricul- 
tural employment  can  be  made  a  more  stable 
and  attractive  means  of  earning  a  living,  and 
fuller  employment  can  be  promoted  through 
improvementa  In  the  recr\iltment.  training, 
transportation,  and  distribution  of  agricul- 
tural workers. 


(b)  It  Is  hereby  declared  that  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  U  to  meet  the  Nation's  needs 
for  agricultural  labor,  to  make  agrlctUtural 
employment  a  more  stable  and  attractive 
means  of  earning  a  living,  and  to  promote 
fuller  employment  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  effectuate  such  policy  by  authorizing 
the  Secretary  to  develop  and  maintain, 
through  the  voluntary  cooperation  and  the 
voluntary  participation  of  employers  and 
workers.  Improved  methods  of  recruiting. 
training,  transporting,  and  distributing  agri- 
cultural workers 

"Supplemental  nature  of  program 
"Sec  202.  The   authority   of   the  Secretarj- 
under  this  title  shall   be  In  addition  to  and 
not  In  place  of  any  authority  under  title  I 
of  this  Act. 

"Preservation  of  individual  choice 
•Sec  203  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  as  denying  1 1 1  the  right  of  any 
worker  to  accept  or  refuse  agricultural  em- 
ployment with  any  employer,  or  his  right  to 
refuse  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  perform 
work  of  a  nature  he  does  not  wish  to  per- 
form, or  (2)  the  right  of  any  employer  to 
refuse  to  offer  agricultural  employment  to 
any  worker,  or  the  right  to  offer  agricultural 
employment    to    any    worker    of    his    choice 

"Definitions 

"Sec   204    As  used  In  this  title — 

"(1)  The  term  agricultural  employment' 
means  services  and  activities  defined  In  sec- 
tion 3(f)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended,  or  section  3121  (gi  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as 
amended. 

"(2)  The  term  'employer'  means  any  person 
for  whom  agricultural  employment  Is  per- 
formed, or  association  of  such  persona,  but 
shall  not  Include  any  employment  or  labor 
contracting  agent. 

"(3)  The  term  worker'  meana  any  Indi- 
vidual who  la  a  permanent  resident  of  the 
United  States  and  engaged  In  or  available 
for  agricultural  employment 

"(4)  The  term  Secretary  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  or  his  duly  authorized  rep- 
resentative 

"(6)  The  term  United  States'  means  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"Program  authorized 

'Sec  205.  (a)  In  order  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  Is  .au- 
thorized to — 

"(1)  recruit  qualified,  willing,  and  able 
workers  to  fill  orders  placed  by  employers 
for  workers  recruited  under  this  title; 

"(2)  provide  for  the  medical  examination 
of  such  workers  to  assure  that  they  are 
physically  capable  of  performing  agricul- 
tural employment  and  suffering  from  no 
communicable  disease: 

"(3)  furnish  such  workers  with  transpor- 
tation to  and  return  from  areas  of  agricul- 
tural employment; 

"(4)  furnish  such  workers  with  food, 
housing,  and  emergency  medical  care  during 
Buch  transportation  and  while  arrangements 
are  being  made  for  the  employment  of  such 
workers  or  their  departure  from  an  area  of 
agricultural  employment: 

"(6)  provide  such  facilities  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title;  and 

"(6 1  establish  a  revolving  fund  sufficient 
to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation,  food,  hous- 
ing, and  emergency  medical  care  authorized 
tinder  this  title 

"(b)  An  order  by  an  employer  for  agrl- 
culttiral  workers  recruited  under  this  title 
shall  Include  such  Information  as  the  Sec- 
retary finds  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Including  In- 
formation with  respect  to  the  type  of  agrl- 
cultiu^  employment  to  be  performed,  the 
time  and  place  at  which  such  employment 
Is  to  be  performed,  and  any  particular  qual- 
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Iflcatlons    or    experience    that    the   emolo... 
desires  the  workers  to  possess.  '^ 

"(C)  No  worker  shall  be  made  avallahi 
under  this  title   to  an  employer  unless  u^ 

Secretary  has  determined  that ^ 

"(1)   sufficient  qtaallfied.  willing    and  shi 
workers  who  reside  permanently  in  the  am 
where  the  agricultural  employment  is  toS 
performed    are    not    available   for   such  an* 
ployment;  ™'" 

■  (2)  reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  t/, 
attract  such  workers  for  such  emplovm-^ 
(including  the  offering  of  wages,  houii  ^1 
working  conditions  comparable  to  tha. 
specified  under  section  207  for  workers  rZ 
crulted  under  this  title) ;  and 

"(3)  the  employment  of  workers  recruited 
under  this  title  will  not  adversely  affect  th* 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  work«i 
similarly  employed  In  the  area  where  «ud^ 
employment  Is  to  be  performed. 

"Employee   and   employer   qualiflcationt 
"Sec    206.   (a)    No   worker   shall    be  mad. 
available    under   this   title   to   an   emolowr 
vmless —  *^    ^^ 

"(1)  the  Secretary  has  determined  thst 
such  worker  Is  (A)  qualified,  willing,  tad 
able  to  perform  the  agricultural  employment 
specified  In  the  employer's  order,  and  (B) 
physically  fit  to  perform  such  employment 
and  suffering  from  no  commimlcable  (Ui- 
ease,  as  determined  by  a  medical  examlni- 
tlon; 

"(2)  such  worker  has  been  Interviewed  br 
the  employer  (or  an  opportunity  for  an  In- 
tervlew  has  been  afforded)  and  has  not  been 
rejected  by  him: 

"(3)  such  worker  has  agreed  (A)  to  ac- 
cept agricultural  employment,  specified  u 
to  type.  time,  and  area;  and  (B)  to  enter  Into 
an  agreement,  as  provided  In  section  207 
with  each  employer  with  whom  he  accepta 
such  employment;  and 

"(4)  such  worker  has  agreed  that  If,  with- 
out  good  cause,  he  falls  to  comply  with  any 
agreement  entered  Into  by  him  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  such 
failure  Is  a  material  violation  of  such  agree- 
ment.  such  worker  will  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  expenses  Incurred  by  it  In  fumlah- 
Ing  him  transportation,  food,  housing,  and 
emergency  medical  care  under  this  UUe 
The  amount  of  the  reimbursement  In  any 
such  case  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, taking  Into  account  the  amount  of 
employment  performed  by  the  worker  pur- 
8\iant  to  his  agreement  under  paragraph  (3i 
(A)   of  this  subsection. 

"(b)  No  worker  recruited  under  this  Utlt 
shall  be  made  available  to  an  employer  un- 
less such  employer  has  agreed  that  If  be 
employs  such  worker  he  will — 

"(I)  pay  the  United  States  a  fee.  not  to 
exceed  $15  (without  charging  the  worker 
therefor  I  to  cover  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
United  States  In  furnishing  transportation. 
f<x^.  housing,  and  emergency  medical  care 
tu  workers  recruited  under  this  title; 

"(2)  furnish  transportation  i without 
charging  the  worker  therefor)  from  a  point 
designated  by  the  Secretary  In  the  area  of 
employment  to  the  point  of  such  worker"i 
employment  and   return: 

"(3)  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
worker,  or  his  representative,  as  provided  in 
section  207;  and 

(4)  maintain  such  records  relating  to 
the  earnings,  deductions,  and  hours  of  em- 
ployment of  the  worker,  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  reg^ilatlon  require 

"Employment  agreement 
"Sec  207  Any  agreement  between  any  em- 
ployer and  any  worker,  or  such  worker"! 
representative,  entered  Into  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (a)(3)(B)  and  (b)(8)  of  section 
206.  shall  clearly  specify— 

"(1)  the  period  of  the  employment,  and 
a  guarantee  that  the  worker  shall  have 
the  opportunity  to  work  at  least  three-quar- 
ters of  full  time  during  the  period  of  the 
employment     (forty-eight     hours    per    week 
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to  be  considered  full  time) ;  but  in  the  event 
an  agr**''^*"*  ^  terminated  by  an  eniployer 
for  reaaona  beyond  hte  control,  the  three- 
quarters  work  guarantee  shall  apply  only  to 
the  period  beginning  on  the  day  after  the 
worker's  arrival  at  the  place  of  employment 
and  ending  on  the  date  the  agreement  la 
terminated; 

••(2)  the  wage  rate  to  be  paid  the  worker, 
which  ahall  be  not  less  than  the  prevailing 
wage  rate  paid  by  employers  to  workers  sim- 
ilarly employed  In  the  area  In  which  the 
work  Is  to  be  performed; 

"(3)  the  Intervals  at  which  wage  pay- 
menU  will  be  made,  which  shall  be  no  less 
frequent  than  those  established  for  other 
workers  similarly  employed  by  the  employer, 
and  In  no  event  less  frequent  than  semi- 
monthly; 

••(4)  that  any  housing  and  sanitary  fa- 
cilities made  available  by  the  employer  will 
conform  to  minimum  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary; 

••(6)   that   the   employer    will    provide,   at 
no  coat  to  the  worker,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion Insurance  In  Jurisdictions  In  which  the 
law  permits  coverage  of  the  employee;   and 
that  In  Jurisdictions  In  which  such  coverage 
cannot  be  obtained,  the  employer  will  pro- 
Tide,  at  no  cost   to   the    worker.    Insurance 
coverage  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  all  expenses    or  hospital  and  medical  care 
and    treatment    necessitated    by    work-con- 
nected accident  and   disease,   and.  In   addi- 
tion. In  cases  of  work-connected  dismember- 
ment, dsfigurement,   or   death    Indemnities 
m  amounts  not  less  than  those  required  to 
be   provided    foreign    workers    admitted    to 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of   1949,  as  amended;    and 
"(6)   that  the  worker  will  perform  all  agri- 
cultural work  required  of  him  with  proper 
application,  care,  and  diligence  during  the 
period  of  employment  agreed  upon;  that  he 
will  exercise  reasonable  care  and  diligence  In 
the  use  of  any  housing  and  sanitary  facili- 
ties made  available  to  him  by  the  employer; 
that  he  will  comply  with  all  rules  and  regu- 
lations specified   In   th-   agreement  relating 
to  safety,  discipline,  and  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  property;   and  that  he  will  not. 
except  by  mutual  agreement,  perform  work 
for  any  other  employer  during  the  period 
of  the  agreement. 

"Replacement  workers  and  reimbursement 
-Sec  208.  In  any  case  In  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  a  worker  has  failed  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  an  agreement  entered 
Into  by  him  pursuant  to  section  206(a)(3) 
(B).  and  that  such  failure  U  a  material 
violation  of  the  agreement,  the  Secretary 
•hall—  ' 

"(1)  supply  a  replacement  worker  to  the 
employer  and  fumlah  such  worker  transpor- 
taUon  to  the  place  of  employment  without 
charging  an  additional  fee  under  section 
206(b)(1).  or  reduce  the  amount  of  the  fee 
paid  or  to  be  paid  with  respect  to  the  worker 
who  violated  the  agreement  by  an  amount 
that  Is  directly  proportional  to  the  period 
of  the  agreement  that  such  worker  failed 
to  complete;  and 

"(2)  In  any  case  In  which  a  replacement 
worker  Is  supplied,  reimburse  the  employer 
In  |n  amount  equal  to  any  amount  ex- 
pended for  transporutlon  under  section 
20e(b)  (2)  In  excess  of  the  amount  such  em- 
ployer would  have  had  to  expend  If  no  agree- 
ment violation  had  occurred,  or.  In  any  case 
In  which  a  replacement  worker  Is  not  sup- 
plied, reimburse  such  employer  for  trans- 
portation expenses  incurred  under  such 
Kctlon  with  respect  to  the  worker  who  vio- 
lated his  agreement,  taking  Into  account 
the  portion  of  the  period  of  employment  pro- 
vided for  In  the  agreement  not  completed 
by  the  worker. 

"Compliance 
"Skc.   209.   (a)    The  Secretary  may  refuse 
to  make    the   services   afforded   under   this 
title  available    to   any   employer   or    worker 
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npon  a  determlnatUxi.  made  after  notice  and 
an  opportunity  to  be  beard,  that  such  em- 
ployer or  worker  has  failed,  without  good 
cause,  to  comply  with  (1)  any  provision  of 
this  title,  any  rule  or  regulation  implement- 
ing this  title,  or  any  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  entered  Into  pursuant  to  this 
title.  If  such  failure  Is  of  such  a  nature 
as  substantially  to  impair  the  effecUve  ad- 
ministration of  this  title,  or  (2)  any  agree- 
ment entered  Into  pursuant  to  section  206 
(a)(3)(B)  or  section  206(b)(3).  If  such 
failure  Is  a  material  violation  of  such  agree- 
ment. 

"(b)  The  services  afforded  under  this 
title  may  be  furnished  to  an  employer  or 
worker  who  has  previously  been  refused  such 
services  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  If  such 
employer  or  worker  demonstrates.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, that  he  will  In  the  future  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  title. 

"General  provisions 
"Sec.  210.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  system  of  recording,  utilizing,  and  making 
available  to  employers  Information  concern- 
ing the  willingness,  ability,  and  specific 
qualifications  of  Individual  workers  to  per- 
form agricultural  employment. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  provide,  and  may 
require  reimbursement  from  the  worker  for 
the  expenses  of,  transportation,  toad.,  hous- 
ing, and  emergency  medical  care  to  the  mem- 
bers of  sue!,  worker's  family  If  he  determine* 
that  the  furnishing  of  such  services  Is  a 
practicable  and  desirable  means  of  carrying 
out   the   purposes  of   this  tl*le. 

"(c)  Private  employment  agencies  and 
labor  contracting  agents  may  be  permitted, 
to  the  extent  authorized  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to  participate 
under  this  title  In  the  recruitment  and  place- 
ment of  workers. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to  enter 
Into  such  agreements  with  State  and  local 
agencies  as  he  deems  proper  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  thU  title,  and  may  utilize 
the  services  of  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  for  such 
purposes  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

"(e)  Any  money  received  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  206(a)(4).  section  206 
(b)(1).  or  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  be  credited  to  the  revolving  fund  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  205(a)(6)  of 
thU  title. 

"(f)  The  SecreUry  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Utle. 

"Judicial  review 
"Sec.   211.   Any   person   aggrieved   by  any 
order  or  determination  of  the  Secretary  made 
under  this  title  may  obtain  Judicial  review 
of  such  order  or  determination  by  filing  In 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict In  which  such  person  resides  or  has  his 
principal  place  of  business,  or  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, within  sixty  days  from  the  date  such 
order  or  determination  was  made,  a  written 
petition  praying  that  the  order  or  determi- 
nation of  the  Secretary  be  modified  or  set 
aside  in  whole  or  in  part.     A  copy  of  such 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  served  upon  the 
Secretary  and  thereupon  the  Secretary  ahall 
file  In  the  court  a  transcript  of  the  record 
upon  which  such  order  or  determination  was 
made.    Thereupon  the  court  shall  have  Jvuis- 
dlction  of  the  record  and  shall  have  power  to 
affirm,    set    aside,    modify,    or    enforce    the 
order  or  determination  of  the  Secretary,  In 
whole  or  In  part.     The  findings  of  the  Sec- 
retary as  to  the  facts.  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall  be  conclusive.    Serv- 
ice of  process  In  such  action  shall  be  made 
In  accordance  with  the  rule  for  service  of 
process  upon  the  United  Stotes  prescribed  by 
the  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for  the  United 
States  District  Courts. 


"Special  studiet  and  project* 

"Stc.  212.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  thU  title  the  Secretary  U  authorlaed  to 
undertake  such  special  studies  and  conduct 
such  e^>erlmental,  pilot,  and  demonstration 
projects  as  he  determines  have  promise  of 
leading  to  fuller  utilization  of  underem- 
ployed rural  Americans  and  to  meeting  the 
labor  requirements  of  employers.  Such 
studies  and  projects  may  include,  but  shaU 
not  be  limited  to.  special  Job  training,  coun- 
seling, resettlement,  overnight  transient 
camps,  community  exchange  services,  and 
special  placement  services.  The  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  expend  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $200,000  per  annum  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  such  studies  and  projects. 
"Authorization  for  appropriations 

"Sec  213.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  ppproprlated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provirtons  of  this  title, 
"Short  title 

"Sec  214.  The  provisions  of  this  title  may 
be  cited  as  the  'Voluntary  Farm  Employment 
Service  Act'." 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  of  June  6.  1933.  as  amend- 
ed (29  UJ3.C.  49  et  seq).  is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  title  I  (as  desig- 
nated by  the  first  section  of  this  Act)  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec  14.  As  used  in  this  title,  references  to 
'this  Act'  shall  be  deemed  to  mean  'this  title,' 
and  any  reference  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  In  any  other  law  or  in  any  regulation 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  title  I  hereof  un- 
less the  text  clearly  Indicates  otherwise." 


REPORTED  INCREASED  COMMUNIST 
ACTIVmES  IN  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  week,  I  raised  the  serious  question 
of  reported  increased  Communist  activi- 
ties in  the  Dominican  Republic.  As 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs,  and  as  one  who 
wholeheartedly  endorsed  efforts  to  create 
a  free  and  democratic  Dominican  Re- 
public, I  share  the  common  hemispheric 
concern  that  freedom  and  democracy 
should  flourish  in  that  Caribbean  coun- 
try. 

When  the  Dominican  Republic  was 
ruled  by  Raphael  Trujillo.  its  current 
President,  Juan  Bosch,  desired  and 
sought  the  active  interest  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  our  people  in  the  affairs 
of  his  country.  By  his  response  to  my 
statement  of  last  week,  however,  Mr. 
Bosch  apparently  sees  matters  in  a  dif- 
ferent light  now  that  he  himself  has 
assumed  power. 

In  his  response  to  my  statement,  Pres- 
ident Bosch  significantly  had  nothing 
to  say  about  the  substance  of  my  re- 
marks— that  a  growing  Communist  net- 
work poses  a  danger  to  the  future  of 
Dominican  freedom  and  democracy.  Mr. 
Bosch  instead  addressed  his  attention 
to  a  personal  attack,  accusing  me  of  at- 
tempting to  "dictate  the  best  way"  of 
running  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Indeed,  I  cannot  nor  would  I  seek  to 
dictate  to  the  Dominican  people  or  their 
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legitimate  representatives  regarding  the 
operation  of  their  government.  My  sole 
Interest,  along  with  that  of  every  other 
American,  is  In  assuring  that  no  other 
p>erson  again  dictates  to  the  Dominican 
people — whether  such  a  dictatorship  is 
of  the  right  or  of  the  left. 

In  short,  Mr.  Bosch  should  have  no 
illusions  that  the  hemisphere  is  inter- 
ested in  the  elimination  of  one  Domini- 
can dictator  in  order  to  create  conditions 
conducive  to  another.  As  the  first  freely 
elected  leader  of  his  people  in  three 
decades,  he  has  the  great  task  of  creat- 
ing and  guarding  a  democratic  tradition 
for  the  Dominican  Republic.  It  is  hardly 
encouraging,  therefore,  that  he  chooses 
to  attack  U.S.  friends  of  Dominican  free- 
dom, while  he  apparently  Ignores  threats 
posed  to  that  freedom  by  Communists 
operating  within  his  own  borders. 

But  the  matter  of  Communist  InfU- 
tratlon  of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  not 
a  specter  created  by  non-Dominicans, 
as  President  Bosch's  remarks  might 
have  us  believe.  Democratic  spokesmen 
within  that  country  are  increasingly 
alarmed  over  their  President's  tolerance 
toward  the  country's  Communist  ap- 
paratus, and  at  the  Bosch  regime's  grow- 
ing intolerance  toward  criticism.  In  a 
recent  report.  Jules  Dubois,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  Press  Service,  states  that 
Mr.  Bosch's  Dominican  Revolutionary 
Party  "Is  preaching  class  hatred  in  its 
radio  programs  and  in  speeches,  and 
those  who  dare  to  criticize  the  govern- 
ment are  subjected  to  intimidation  and 
smears." 

This  report  bears  an  ominous  similar- 
ity to  reports  emanating  from  Castro 
Cuba  during  the  embryo  stages  of  that 
regime  s  march  toward  Marxlst-Lenln- 
Ism.  And  while  the  US.  Government 
today  is  officially  supporting  the  Bosch 
regime  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  we 
cannot  permit  our  hopes  for  the  best  in 
that  country  to  blind  us  to  on-the-scene 
observers'  fears  for  the  worst.  The  De- 
partment of  State  misjudged  Castro  and 
miscalculated  in  Cuba.  As  a  result, 
communism  has  a  base  and  satellite  in 
the  Caribbean.  A  repetition  of  State 
Department  miscalculation  regarding  a 
Communist  threat  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public would  In  effect  make  a  Red  Sea  of 
the  Caribbean,  and  embolden  Interna- 
tional communism  at  tremendous  risk  to 
world  E>eace. 

Only  President  Bosch  holds  the  power 
to  set  the  course  of  Dominican  affairs 
away  from  totalitarianism  and  to  reas- 
sure friends  of  his  country's  freedom  that 
he.  as  the  elected  leader  of  his  people, 
means  to  preserve  that  hard-won  free- 
dom. No  friend  of  Dominican  freedom 
would  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic  concerning  the  best  way  to 
set  this  course.  But  President  Bosch  dis- 
regards the  imper.sonal  dictates  of  his- 
tory and  experience  to  the  peril  of  his 
country's  freedom.  If  he  believes  that 
he  can  permit  uncontrolled  Communist 
activity  within  his  borders  without  en- 
dangering the  freedom  of  his  country, 
history  and  experience  prove  otherwise 
If  he  believes  that  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
system  is  disinterested  in  the  fate  of  the 
E)omlnlcan  Republic,  history  and  expe- 
rience— indeed,  the  very  existence  of  his 
government — prove  otherwise. 


In  mj  remarks  concerning  the  ciirrent 
situation  In  the  Domliilcan  Republic  I 
speak  a."  a  Representative  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  as  a  long- 
time supporter  of  hemispheric  freedom 
and  security.  And  although  I  do  not 
speak  for  official  U.S.  policy — only  our 
executive  branch  reflects  that  poUcy — 
my  duties  require  that  I  maintain  an 
active  interest  in  the  progress  of  nations 
which  call  upon  our  own  for  assistance. 

As  long  as  I  remain  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs,  I  intend  to 
carry  out  those  duties. 

In  this  connection,  a  recent  report  on 
the  Dominican  Republic  by  Hal  Hendrix. 
Latin  American  editor  of  the  Miami 
News,  is  in  agreement  with  my  statement 
of  last  week  and  deserves  the  study  and 
consideration  of  all  Americans  interested 
in  this  vital  hemispheric  matter. 

The  first  report  of  a  six -part  series  by 
this  recent  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  re- 
porter follows : 

Red  TiDK  Rising  w  Dominican  Rcpublic 
(By  Hal  Hendrix) 

(NoTT-  Is  the  new  "democratic  left"  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Dominican  Republic  paving 
the  way  for  a  second  Communist  conquest  In 
the  Caribbean?  The  Miami  News'  Pullteer 
Prize-winning  Latin  American  Editor  Hal 
Hendrix  finds  ominous  signs  In  that 
tortured  Island  nation  which  he  reports  In 
this  first  article  of  a  five-part  series.) 

Santo  Domingo.  Dominican  Rkpubuc  — 
Subtle  and  peaceful  Communist  penetration 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  Is  progressing 
with  Incredible  sp>eed  and  efficiency. 

There  Is  ample  evidence — ominous  evi- 
dence— that  Communist  force*  closely  alined 
with  Cuba  and  the  Kremlin,  aided  by  naive 
supporting  leftist  elements,  are  working  both 
openly  and  covertly  to  turn  this  country  Into 
a  second  Communist-dominated  bastion  In 
the  Caftbbean 

It  Is  not  a  noisy  and  spectacular  transi- 
tion such  as  the  world  witnessed  in  Cuba 
It  Is  being  accomplished  with  considerable 
sophistication  and  has  managed  so  far  to 
use  a  number  of  well-meaning  Americans 
and  Latins  as  dupes. 

Echoes  and  reflections  of  Cuba  In  mld- 
1950.  a  few  months  after  Fidel  Castro  cata- 
pulted to  power  In  Havana,  are  becoming 
increasingly  audible  and  visible.  Missing 
from  the  Dominican  scene  are  the  "barbu- 
doe, '  Castro's  bearded  gun-totlng  guerrillas, 
and  the  quick  elimination  of  the  organized 
armed  forces  at  the  Castro- type  executive 
walls  Otherwise,  many  of  the  sounds  and 
sights  are  alarmingly  similar  to  thoee  which 
punctuated  the  early  "social  revolution"  days 
of  1959  In  what  has  since  t>ecome  a  Commu- 
nist regime  In  Cuba. 

The  transformation  process  Is  being  un- 
hampered by  the  often  proclaimed  demo- 
cratic government  of  President  Bosch,  which 
was  Inaugurated  only  3  months  ago  and 
hailed  by  the  U  S  Government  and  some 
Latin  American  nations  as  a  "champion  of 
democracy  " 

Top  officials  and  behind-the-scenes  ad- 
visers In  the  Boech  government  steadfastly 
deny  that  communism  here  poses  any  real 
threat  or  that  Its  Influence  In  Dominican 
politics  and  life  Is  growing 

These  ofBcltUs  argue  vigorously  that  after 
31  years  of  dictatorial  rule  by  Rafael  Tru- 
jlUo  and  a  year  of  councll-of -state  govern- 
ment, the  Dominican  Republic  Is  at  last 
becomlrg  a  "true  democracy."  and  that  con- 
trary statements  are  only  the  work  of  last 
year's  election  losers  However,  behind  this 
smokescreen,  the  government  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic  today  Is  slipping  rapidly  Into 
Communist  control. 


One  Western  diplomat,  familiar  with  th 
Communist  takeover  In  Cuba,  declares  thAt 
the  situation  here   "U  moving  lO  times  faater 
than  It  did   In   Havana,  and   thU  ha«  been 
called  a  'showcase  of  democracy  '  " 

There  U.  unfortunately,  puzzling  evidence 
that  Washington,  which  has  extended  lu 
wholehearted  support  and  praise  to  th 
Bosch  regime.  U  not  being  candidly  advig-d 
of  the  sustained  Communist  development* 
here  by  D  S.  Ambassador  John  Barir,» 
Martin.  °' 

Sources  closely  familiar  with  the  Ameri- 
can  Embassy  confide  that  full  reports  on  th* 
gravity  of  the  situation  here  have  not  been 
transmitted  by  Ambassador  Martin  to  the 
State  Department  or  to  the  White  House 

And  It  Is  known  that  one  of  Bosch's  key 
advisers,  Rumanlan-born  Sasha  Volman  who 
Is  a  naturalized  US  citizen,  has  a  (iire« 
line  to  a  Presidential  aid  In  the  Whit* 
House  to  press  the  Boech  government's  po«i. 
tlon,  philosophies  and  line.  The  Western 
dlplomaUc  colony  here,  apart  from  tht 
American  Embassy,  feels  that  Washington 
consequently  Is  getting  a    "snow  Job" 

The  lack  of  accurate  communlcaUon  be- 
tween the  American  Embassy  here  mm 
Washington  Is  vlewe<l  by  some  responsible 
observers  as  another  echo  of  Havana  In  mKl- 
1969.  when  the  US  envoy.  Ambassador  Phil- 
ip Bonsai,  was  bottling  up  significant  trends 
and  developments. 

MISJrOCEO   CASTRO 

As  a  result,  U.S.  policy  planners  in  Wash- 
ington gravely  misjudged  Castro  and  the 
unfolding  pattern  In  Cuba  for  a  prolonged 
period. 

Many  responsible  Etomlnlcans  and  othen 
here  fear  that  the  State  Department  and 
White  House  now  are  similarly  miscalculat- 
ing the  true  Dominican  picture  and  devel- 
opments. 

They  point  out  that  the  deception  taking 
place  In  the  E>omtnlcan  Republic  Is  made 
easier  because,  relatively  speaking,  the  bU- 
torlcally  troubled  nation  which  shares  the 
turbulent  island  of  Hlspanlola  with  Haiti 
has  experienced  a  remarkably  peaceful  pe- 
riod In  the  wake  of  the  assassination  of 
dictator  TruJlUo  2  years  ago  May  30. 

There  was  no  great  blood  bath  after  the 
collapse  of  the  prolonged  one-man  dictator- 
ship, even  though  long  pent-up  hatreds  coade 
It  susceptible  The  chances  also  were  en- 
hanced by  the  power  vacuum  which  wu 
TruJlllo"8  principal  legacy. 

While  a  seven-man  Council  of  State  ruled 
the  country  last  year,  an  orderly  and  free 
election  was  held  last  December  and  Bosch, 
who  had  spent  more  than  half  his  life  out 
of  the  country  as  a  political  exile,  won  th* 
Presidency  as  head  of  the  Dominican  Revo- 
lutionary Party  (PRD). 

It  had  been  expected  that  after  the  death 
of  Trujlllo,  the  Communists  would  move  in 
quickly  to  take  advantage  of  the  anticipated 
chaos  and  confusion  They  were  only  mod- 
erately successful  In  their  infiltration 
schemes 

Last  fall,  during  the  October  crisis  over 
Soviet  offensive  missiles  and  bombers,  se- 
cretly implanted  In  Communist  Cuba,  the 
ruling  Dominican  Council  of  State  ordered 
deportation  of  known  Communists  under  »n 
emergency  law. 

COMMIZS   DEPORTTD 

A  subfctantlal  number  of  Communists  were 
expelled,  but  the  council  was  somewhat  lax 
In  carrying  out  Its  announced  cleanup  of 
known  Red  troublemakers 

However,  since  President  Bosch's  Inaugu- 
ration, more  than  150  of  the  deported  Com- 
munists have  been  allowed  to  return  bom* 
and  circulate  freely. 

Some  have  found  government  Jobs  Oth«» 
are  teaching  In  a  new  Communist-front 
school  called  the  Institute  of  Social  ScienoM 
and  Economic  Planning.  Still  other*  have 
infiltrated  Into  labor  organizations  and  th* 
University  of  Santo  Domingo. 
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l£any  of  the  returning  Communists  came 
from  Cuba.  Othen  are  known  to  have  re- 
turned from  Prague.  Some  came  from  the 
SoTlet  Union  and  various  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries by  way  of  Parle. 

"You  can  bet  your  life  that  these  Com- 
munlsta  Just  aren't  sitting  around  enjoying 
(be  sunshine  after  the  trips  to  Havana  and 
Eastern  Europe,"  commented  a  responsible 
mid  concerned  Dominican  professional 
leader. 

Since  the  Communists  began  returning 
iMt  March,  the  Boech  government  has  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  civilian  mlUtla.  Osten- 
ilbly  this  organization  Is  supposed  to  merely 
be  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  sugarcane 
fields  from  fires.  But  many  observers  here 
point  out  there  is  no  need  for  flreflghtlng 
vigilantes  to  have  political  Indoctrination 
»nd  mlUtla-type  drill  Instruction. 

There  also  is  puzzlement  over  the  need  for 
17,000  of  the  so-called  fire  watchers. 
iKrn,TaATioN   or    asmt 

There  are  continuing  reports  that  there 
has  been  some  Commimlst  Infiltration  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Dominican  Army.  especlaUy 
among  the  lower  ranking  officer  corps  and 
enlUted  personnel.  A  similar  toehold  is  stis- 
pected  In  the  police  ranks. 

Military  and  police  field  grade  officers  are 
frankly  worried  about  the  visible  Communist 
gains  In  political  and  public  fields — and  the 
isek  of  a  firm  stand  against  It  by  President 
Bosch. 

There  is  growing  whispered  conversation 
that  the  day  soon  may  be  approaching  when 
the  military  will  demand  that  Bosch  adopt 
a  firm  position  against  the  C<Miununlsts. 

The  Dominican  business  community  is 
plainly  scared  about  the  Communist  direc- 
tion In  the  country. 

Foreign  Investors  also  are  apprehensive. 
There  has  been  no  new  foreign  Investment  in 
the  country  for  the  last  year,  and  the  Boech 
regime  did  nothing  to  encourage  It  by  driv- 
ing the  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Esso)  out  of  busi- 
ness here  shortly  after  taking  office. 

"There  won't  be  10  cents voe'  worth  of  new 
Investment  in  this  country  until  Bosch 
speaks  out  In  favor  of  Western  policies  and 
against  the  Conununlsts.  especially  against 
Communist  Cuba."  declared  one  Dominican 
buslneaa  executive. 


EVENTS  AT  THE    UNIVERSITY 
OP    MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  the  following  edi- 
torial which  recently  appeared  In  the 
Chattanooga  News  Free  Press: 

A  reader  has  confessed  some  "confusion" 
over  the  fiow  of  recent  events. 

Why  is  It,  he  has  asked,  that  the  dis- 
orderly crowd  that  demonstrated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  last  fall  was  described 
almost  universally  as  a  "mob,"  but  that 
throughout  the  North  and  elsewhere  the  dis- 
orderly crowds  In  Birmingham  have  been 
described  as  "nonviolent  demonstrators"  al- 
though they  degenerated  Into  mobs  that 
stabbed  police  officers,  burned  buildings,  tore 
up  a  brick  sidewalk  to  supply  missiles  that 
were  used  along  with  broken  bottles  and 
bricks  to  defy  law  enforcement  authorities? 

And  why,  the  reader  asked  further,  was 
there  such  quick  Federal  action  In  Mlssls- 
•ippl  to  arrest  Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker  on  an 
Insurrection  cJ«fcrge,  and  whisk  him  away  in 
defiance   of   his   legal   rights   to   an   out-of- 


State  mental  institution  (with  dxarges  be- 
ing dropped  several  months  later)  when 
General  Walker's  "offense"  was  his  presence 
at  the  demonstration  and  his  voicing  of  dis- 
approval of  the  Federal  force  being  used — 
but  that  Martin  Luther  King  in  Birmingham 
confessed  and  boasted  that  he  had  stirred 
the  molM  and  organized  them  and  sent  them 
into  the  streets  to  make  the  demonstrations 
that  became  violent,  yet  King  Instead  of 
being  criticized  by  Federal  authorities  has 
been  recipient  of  solicitous  telephone  calls 
from  President  Kennedy.  Bobby  Kennedy, 
and  various  others  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration? 

These  questions,  of  course,  are  easy  to 
answer — but  the  answer  Is  Impossible  to 
Justify. 

It  Is  not  good  politics  in  liberal  political 
circles  to  curb  or  even  speak  out  against 
Integratlonlst  mobs,  whatever  they  destroy. 
It  Is  preferable  In  those  circles  to  condemn 
the  police  officers  seeking  to  restore  order 
against  great  odds  and  to  hall  the  rioters 
as  virtuous  noblemen. 

It  Is  good  politics  In  liberal  ix>lltlcal  cir- 
cles to  flout  the  legal  safeguards  of  our 
society  to  victimize,  terrorize,  and  blackmail 
for  a  time  a  decorated  hero  of  our  Nation's 
military  service.  If  be  opposes  unconstitu- 
tionally forced  Integration,  But  it  would  be 
extremely  bad  politics  in  those  circles  even 
to  speak  harshly  of  an  integratlonlst  agita- 
tor who  admits  participation  In  mob  activity. 

This  Is  an  example  of  a  double  standard 
that  exists  today — for  under  otir  Nation's 
present  {>olltlcal  leadership  the  principle  of 
government  by  law  has  been  subverted  In 
favor  of  government  by  men  seeking  their 
own  advancement,  upholding  their  own  fa- 
vorites, and  persecuting  their  foes. 

There  should  be  equal  application  of  the 
law  to  all  mobs  and  to  any  who  incite  them. 


WHEAT  AND  FEED  GRAIN 

LEGISLATION 

Mr.    JENSEN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
know,  of  course,  that  immediately  after 
the  defeat  of  the  wheat  referendum,  a 
score  of  Members  of  the  House.  Includ- 
ing myself,  all  representing  agriculture 
districts.  Introduced  wheat  and  feed 
grain  bills  which  apply  to  wheat,  com, 
grain  sorghum,  barley,  and  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
oats  and  rye. 

All  of  these  bills  are  quite  similar. 
Congressman  Jabces  Bsoicwkll,  of  Iowa, 
himself  an  Iowa  farm  owner,  joined 
with  me  in  a  bill  which  embodies  all  the 
provisions  of  the  other  bills.  Facts  are. 
that  our  bill  differs  from  the  other  bills 
only  in  that  our  bill  provides  for  more 
hberal  payments  to  participating  farm- 
ers than  do  the  other  bills,  our  reasons 
being  that  since  all  our  bills  use  only 
payment-in-kind  for  making  diversion 
payments,  and  since  Uncle  Sam — you — 
has  already  bought  and  paid  for  with 
your  tax  dollars  all  of  these  billions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  price  depressing  sur- 
plus grains,  we  must.  Instead  of  spend- 
ing more  billions  of  your  dollars  from 
our  already  empty  UJ3.  Treasury,  use 
these  surplus  grains  to  pay  the  bill.  It 
Is  completely  justified  and  proper  to 
make  such  payments  quite  liberal  In  or- 


der to  Induce  sufBclent  participation 
which  will  as  quickly  as  possible  reduce 
these  surpluses  to  manageable,  safe, 
ever-normal  granary  size. 

Such  a  program.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  en- 
courage greater  and  necessary  participa- 
tion. Thus,  all  grain  prices  will  quickly 
and  steadily  Increase  and  the  price  of 
livestock  and  poultry  wlU  steadily  in- 
crease from  the  present  low  to  a  profit- 
able level. 

But  even  more  Important  to  all  the 
people  Is  the  fact,  as  records  prove,  that 
when  the  farmer's  dollar  is  worth  100 
cents  in  buying  power,  they  purchase 
more  than  twice  as  many  dollars'  worth 
of  manuf actxired  goods  annually  than  do 
the  other  average  Americans,  due  to  the 
high  cost  of  all  farm  machinery,  trucks, 
tractors,  building  materials,  and  so  forth 
which  most  farmers  miist  have  in  this 
era  of  scientific  farming.  During  the 
past  decade,  manufacturers  and  busi- 
nesses of  every  nature  and  our  entire 
economy  has  suffered  the  bad  effect  of 
our  farmer's  80-cent  dollar. 

My  bill  is  HR.  6556.  Mr.  Bromwill's 
biU  is  H.R.  6552,  and  both  bills  are  iden- 
tical. Here  are  the  main  features  of  the 
B-J  farm  bill: 

First.  It  l8  voluntary.  Price  support 
and  diversion  payments  made  available 
only  to  participants  in  the  program. 

Second.  It  requires  land  retirement 
and  conservation  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility for  program  benefits.  A  minimum 
acreage  reduction  of  20  percent  is  re- 
quired with  an  optional  and  additional 
30 -percent  reduction  allowed. 

Third.  It  provides  for  only  payment- 
In-klnd  for  making  diversion  paj^ments. 
The  Secretary  could,  however,  advance 
the  producer  cash  in  accordance  with  a 
specific  provision  in  our  bill  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  sale  of  grain,  but  there  would 
be  no  direct  payments  as  is  provided 
imder  the  1963  feed  grain  program.  If 
a  farmer  chose  to  take  the  actual  grain, 
however,  he  would  be  entitled  to  a  15- 
percent  bonus. 

Povu-th.  It  is  based  on  a  market  econ- 
omy. The  CCC  release  price  for  siirplus 
gnUn  in  Inventory  cannot  be  less  than 
105  percent  of  current  support  price  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges.  When  the 
supply  of  grain  Is  back  to  a  normal  sup- 
ply this  release  price  would  be  115  per- 
cent of  the  current  support  price  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges  and  CCC 
would  be  required  to  make  equivalent 
market  purchases  for  grain  which  has 
been  sold  as  being  "out  of  condition." 
The  release  price  for  grain  used  to  re- 
deem payment-ln-klnd  certificates  would 
be  at  the  current  support  price,  less  rea- 
sonable carrying  charges.  Other  major 
provisions  Include: 

Time:  Applicable  to  1964  and  subse- 
quent crops;  support  price:  65  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity;  base  period:  1959-61; 
diversion  rates:  Up  to  80  percent  of  nor- 
mal production  times  county  support 
rate  on  first  20  percent  reduction,  also 
up  to  80  percent  on  next  30  percent  re- 
duction; longer  term  retirement:  Up  to 
80  percent  diversion  payment  for  acre- 
age diverted  for  periods  of  from  3  to  5 
years;  advance  payments:  Up  to  50  per- 
cent at  sign -up  time;  diverted  acres: 
Control  weeds  and  pests,  allow  oilseed 
crops  at  up  to  one-half  regular  diversion 
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rates;  small  farms:  Allow  retirement  of 
entire  farm  base  If  less  than  40  acres. 

After  the  present  surplus  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  had  been  reduced  to  a  nor- 
mal supply,  price  supports  on  wheat  and 
feed  grains  would  be  set  on  the  desig- 
nated grains  at  90  percent  of  the  pre- 
vious 3-year  market  average.  AH  acre- 
age allotments  and  marketing  quotas  on 
the  designated  grains  would  be  repealed 
There  would  be  no  referendum  since  this 
would  be  a  volimtary  program. 


Junt  ^ 

Payments  to   compilers  for  reducing     fense  Communications  Agency  thi.  n. 
grain  sorghum  and  barley  acres  are  made     fense  Intelligence  Agency    the  SefJ?' 
on  the  same  relaUve  basis  as  com  and     Atomic   Support    Agency  "  the   DefS* 
wheat.    Any  two.  three,  or  four  of  these     Supply  Agency,  and  the  NationalRS* 
crops  that  have  been  arlsed  on  any  one     rity  Agency.  ^^* 

farm  can  be  combined  for  acreage  re-  The  report  further  indicates  th«i  .- 
ductlon  payments-ln-kind.  if  such  total  the  State-by-SUte  breakdown  of^ 
docs  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  total  Ject^d  construction  for  the  fiscal  vT" 
base  period  average  acres  for  the  farm.  1964.  It  is  contemplated  that  con^trv!' 
The  Government  certificate  which  the  tion  wUl  be  carried  out  In  miUtarvTn" 
parUcipating    farmer    receives    enUUes     sUllaUons  in  49  SUtes  and  the  DiitiSi 

l^ini  to  take  the  grain  for  his  own  use  or     of  Columbia.    I  would  Uke  to  ooink  n.-^ 

The  Secretary   of   Agriculture    would     he  can  sell  the  cerUflcate  on  his  own     Mr.  Speaker    that  not  one  red  eentii 
be  given  the  necessary  authority  for  the     terms  to  a  local  elevator,  or  to  a  neigh-     this  military  construction  is  proWtS 
next  5  years  to  extend  expiring  contracts     bor.  or  to  any  private  citizen  who  wants     for  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
on  farms  now  Included  in  the  Conserva-     the  grain  for  resale,  or  for  his  own  use.        Mr    Speaker    the  State  of  West  V\ 

At  any  rate,  the  grain  will  be  taken  from     giniahas  the  highest  rate  of  unSp^] 

ment  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  R^! 
cently.  on  the  floor  of  this  House  i 
pointed  out  that  not  1  cent  In  prime 
contracts  for  the  fiscal  year  1962  had 
been  awarded  by  the  National  Aero, 
nautics  and  Space  Administration  to  the 
SUte  of  West  Virginia.  I  would  be  the 
first  to  protest,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Qot. 
ernment  expenditures  of  any  type— mffl. 
tary.  space,  or  other  categories — were 
based  on  geographical  conslderaUom. 
The  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  cannot  tf- 
ford  the  luxury  of  logrolling  boondog- 
gling, or  whatever  you  want  to  caH  it, 
when  it  comes  to  determining  the  prime 
rules  for  where  It  is  most  economic*] 
and  effective  In  the  Nation's  total 
strength  to  locate  installations.  De- 
clslons  on  our  military  strength,  or  oo 
where  it  is  most  efficient  and  ellectiTe 
to  let  prime  contracts,  must  not  be 
marred  by  political  considerations. 

The  point  I  am  making.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  that  it  is  very  strange  that  the 
SUte  of  West  Virginia  should  be  con- 
sistently overlooked  m  view  of  the  fact 
that  West  Virginia  has  the  highest  rate 
of  unemployment  in  the  Nation.  The 
Department  of  Labor  Indicates  that  la 
1962  the  unemployment  rate  in  Wert 
Virginia  was  10.9  percent,  the  highest  in 
the  Nation.  There  Is  an  ample  supply 
of  available  manpower  in  West  Virginia. 
Land  is  relatively  cheap  and  readily 
available  for  sites.  Transportation  fa- 
cilities are  excellent.  The  State  of  Wert 
Virginia  is  easily  accessible  to  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.  At  the  present  time, 
Pederal  contributions  to  unemployment 
insurance  and  other  categories  of  wel- 
fare and  relief  payments  are  proportion- 
ately higher  by  reason  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  unemployed  In  West  Virginia. 

Thanks  to  the  stimulus  of  Federal 
programs  like  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act  and  the  Area  Redevolpment 
Act.  as  well  as  the  increased  emphasis 
which  has  been  put  on  placing  military 
and  other  contracts  in  West  Virginia,  a 
number  of  economic  improvements  have 
taken  place  in  the  State  in  recent 
months.  The  State  has  advanced  from 
the  bottom  of  the  heap  to  30th  In  the 
Nation  in  the  per  capita  value  of  mili- 
tary contracts  awarded.  The  unemploy- 
ment total  has  dropped,  even  though  it 
is  still  much  too  high. 

Nevertheless,  a  great  deal  remains  to 
be  done  to  bring  West  Virginia's  em- 
ployment rate  up  to  closer  to  the  na- 
tional average.  The  point  I  wish  to  make 
is  that  all  other  considerations  beins 
eqiial.  some  attempt  should  be  made  to 


tion  Reserve  program.  Under  our  bill, 
these  contracts  could  be  renewed  on  a  bid 
basis  for  an  additional  5  years.  In  1964 
some  7  4  million  acres  of  Conservation 
Reserve  land  is  scheduled  to  come  back 
into  production  due  to  expiration  of  con- 
tracts m  1963. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
given  specific  authority  to  take  action  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  for  the 
relief  of  any  surplus  U.S.  farm  com- 
modity suffering  from  excessive  imports 
from  foreign  nations.  Present  law  limits 
his  authority  to  action  on  commodities 
under  price  support.  This  provision 
would  give  the  Secretary  a  valuable  legal 
tool  to  help  U.S.  livestock  farmers. 
Such  a  law  Is  now  a  must,  as  foreign  im- 
ports of  livestock  and  processed  meat  are 
coming  into  our  country  by  the  millions 
of  tons  annually  in  competition  with  our 
domestlc  producers,  which  has  driven 
the  price  of  livestock  down  already  al- 
most to  a  point  of  no  retium.  Hence, 
the  time  is  long  past  due  to  protect  our 
own  livestock  raisers  and  feeders  with  a 
tariff  on  such  imports  high  enough  to 
warrant  all  the  risks  they  take  in  keep- 
ing the  American  table  stipplled  with 
good,  wholesome,  properly  Inspected 
meat  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price. 

rOB    OOKM 

In  order  to  make  the  effect  of  our  bill 
easy  to  imderstand,  let  us  assume  that  a 
farmer  has  a  com  base  of  60  acres,  and 
he  decides  to  reduce  these  acres  by  25 
percent  or  15  acres,  and  his  average  yield 
Is  70  bushels  per  acre.  He  would  re- 
ceive a  Government  certificate  for  80 
percent  of  1,050  bushels,  which  is  840 
bushels,  and  on  the  basis  of  $1.20  per 
bushel  support  price  under  our  bill. 
amounts  to  $1,080.  plus  a  15-percent 
bonus  if  taken  in  grain,  $151.20.  the  gross 
is  $1,231.20,  less  say  a  4 -percent  carrying 
charge  of  $49.25.  the  net  is  $1,181.95,  or 
about  $78.80  per  acre  less  trucking  costs 
from  CCC  bins. 

roa  WHIAT 

If,  for  example,  a  farmer  has  a  wheat 
base  of  15  acres,  which  many  in  Iowa 
especially  have,  he  could  put  the  entire 
15  acres  in  the  program.  Let  us  assume 
that  his  average  per  acre  yield  is  40 
bushels.  He  would  receive  a  Govern- 
ment cerUflcate  for  80  percent  of  600 
bushels,  which  is  480  bushels,  and  on  the 
basis  of  price  supports  under  our  bill  of 
$1.62  per  bushel  amounts  to  $877.60.  plus 
a  15-percent  bonus  if  taken  in  grain, 
$131.64.  the  gross  is  $1,009.24,  less  4  per- 
cent carrying  charge  of  $40.37,  the  net 
is  $968  47.  or  about  $64.56  per  acre  less 
trucking  costs  from  CCC  bins. 


the  CCC  bins  and  soon  gone  forever, 
hence,  no  more  storing  expense  on  that 
grain. 

We  sincerely  hope  our  bill  will  be 
made  law.  and  if  so.  It  will  be  a  rather 
simple  chore  for  the  ASC  office  located 
in  every  county,  where  up  to  date  rec- 
ords are  kept  of  each  farm  to  assist  the 
individual  farmer  who  desires  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  to  fill  out  his  com- 
pliance form. 

There  may  be  those  in  other  sections 
of  the  country  who  on  first  thought  will 
feel  our  bill  provides  greater  benefits  to 
the  farmer  than  is  needed,  but  the  facts 
are  that  not  only  our  farmers,  but  it  is 
plain  to  see  that  every  segment  of  our 
people  will  benefit  greatly  over  the  long 
pull  if  our  bill  is  made  law.  due  to  the 
enormous  dollar  saving,  but  quite  possi- 
ble even  more  important.  It  might  well 
prove  to  be  the  Impetus  we  need  to  get 
our  entire  economy  off  dead  center. 

We  have  asked  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  to  give  us 
a  hearing  on  our  bill  at  an  early  date. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA  STILL 
SHORTCHANGED  ? 

Mr.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLE31,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  House  will  debate  the  military 
construction  bill.  H.R.  6500.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  has  issued  a 
report  accompanying  that  bill  which  de- 
tails authorization  of  construction  at 
military  installations  totaling  $1,633,- 
472,000.  On  pages  60  through  69  of  the 
committee  report  is  included  a  State-by- 
State  breakdown,  as  well  as  a  listing  of 
those  are£«  outside  the  United  States 
where  the  military  construction  is  au- 
thorized. 

The  report  mdicates  that  during  the 
fiscal  year  1964  there  will  be  military 
construction  in  Canada,  Canal  Zone. 
Prance,  Germany,  Guam,  Italy,  Japan. 
Korea.  Midway  Islands.  Northern  Ire- 
land. Okinawa.  Puerto  Rico.  Republic  of 
Philippines.  Scotland.  Wake  Island,  and 
"various  locations  '  overseas.  The  report 
also  summarizes  within  the  United 
States  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1964  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  by  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the  De- 


fse  that  West  Virginia  is  not  consistent- 
]y  and  persiBtsiitly  overlooked  and  short- 
etiAnged  In  so  many  a^ects  of  Pederal 
expenditures  and  location  of  Installa- 
tions. ^^^^^^^^^^ 

CHICKENS  HATCHED  BY  PRESI- 
DENT'S TRADE  POLICIES  COME 
HOME  TO  ROOST 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
when  Congress  was  debating  the  legisla- 
tion to  give  President  Kennedy  almost 
unrestricted  powers  to  regulate  tariffs, 
■ome  of  us  warned  that  the  President's 
trade  policies  would  result  in  failure  to 
protect  American  mdustry. 

Our  protests  against  relinquishing  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  reg- 
ulate tariffs  were  met  with  loud  cries  of 
"obstructionists,"  and  it  was  said  we 
must  give  the  President  this  unusual 
power  In  order  to  stimulate  trade. 

Now.  we  find  the  predictions  coming 
true.  Our  friends  in  Europe  are  not 
about  to  make  any  tariff  concessions.  In 
(act,  in  the  usual  maimer,  they  have 
thumbed  their  noses  at  the  United  States 
and  in  their  latest  action  have  responded 
to  our  offers  for  mutual  concessions  by 
Increasing  the  tariff  on  chickens. 

Once  agsdn  the  American  p>eople  are 
witnessing  a  Kermedy  failure.  It  seems 
Impossible  for  the  President  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  any  area  of  responsibility.  He 
has  made  a  debacle  of  civil  rights  with 
the  result  we  are  actually  suffering  civil 
disorders  and  defiance  of  law  which 
borders  on  revolution.  He  has  failed  to 
check  inflationary  trends.  Government 
spending  Is  on  the  rise,  not  decreasing. 
His  restrictive  measures  against  Amer- 
ican business  and  industry  are  contrib- 
uting to  continiilng  unemployment.  He 
has  failed  to  check  Conuntmist  aggres- 
sion even  along  our  own  borders  until 
the  security  of  the  Nation  is  menaced  by 
Russian  troops  and  weapons  from  Cuba. 
His  failure  In  dealing  with  the  Common 
Market  and  in  the  area  of  trade  and 
tariffs  keeps  his  record  mtact. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Common  Mar- 
ket should  serve  warning  to  Congress 
that  we  had  better  reassert  our  consti- 
tutional responsibility  over  tariffs.  We 
dare  not  take  the  chance  In  continuing 
the  delegation  of  this  responsibility  to 
the  President  and  his  unrealistic  advisers 
who  seem  to  be  more  concerned  with  sat- 
isfying political  commitments  with  other 
nations  than  in  protecting  American  In- 
dustry. 

The  extent  of  the  confusion  among 
administration  policymakers  and  the 
probable  results  of  the  failure  to  enact 
tariffs  in  the  self-interest  of  the  United 
States  Is  brought  out  In  the  two  follow- 
ing articles.  I  Include  them  as  a  part 
of  these  remarks,  and  call  your  attention 
to  "Jolt  From  Europe  for  U.S.  Farmers." 
from  the  U.S.  News  k  World  Report  of 
June  10.  and  "A  Disintegrating  Alliance." 


editorial    from   the   Washington   Dally 
News  of  Jime  3 : 

Jolt  TM^t^  Buaonc  fob  VS.  Pajlmxbs 

BaussEU. — On  May  80.  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  suddenly  raised  Its  tariff  on 
American  chickens.  Effective  June  10.  the 
levy  will  be  14.2S  cenU  a  poimd.  instead  of 
about  13  cents. 

The  action  was  Just  the  opposite  of  what 
UB.  officials  had  expected.  It  came  a  day 
after  X3B.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle 
Freeman  warned  that  Common  Market  coun- 
trlee  will  get  no  tariff  concessions  from  the 
United  States  unless  they  give  American  farm 
products  fair  access  to  their  markets. 

The  tariff-boosting  decision  was  made  by 
agriculture  ministers  of  Prance.  West  Oer- 
many.  Italy,  HoUand.  Belgium,  and  Luxem- 
bourg. 

In  West  Germany  alone,  U.S.  chicken  ex- 
porters were  building  up  a  $50  mlUlon  a 
year  business.  American  officials  regarded 
the  action  on  chickens  as  a  portent  of  what 
may  await  the  $13  blUlon  market  for  V&. 
farm  products  In  the  Common  Market  area. 

The  Americans  had  been  working  for 
months  to  get  the  tariff  on  chickens  reduced. 

Conunent  of  one  UJ8.  official:  "We've  done 
everything  but  send  a  battleship  up  the 
Rhine." 

A    DiSINTXGKATINC    ALLIAMCK 

The  Western  Alliance  which  has  borne  up 
bravely  under  threat  of  Soviet  missiles  may 
yet  collapse  over  such  a  nonezploalve  Item 
as  a  frozen  chicken. 

In  Increasing  the  tariff  on  Imparted  fry- 
ers, the  European  Conunon  Market  councU 
has  hauled  off  and  kicked  Uncle  Sam  in  the 
shins  once  too  often. 

It  Is  not  that  U.S.  frozen  fryer  exports  con- 
stitute a  major  share  of  ovtr  foreign  trade. 
They  amounted  to  less  than  $S0  million  a 
year  at  the  peak,  2  years  ago,  and  have  been 
reduced  to  almost  half  that  by  Common 
Market  tariff  Increases. 

United  States  negotiators  had  expected  to 
get  the  chicken  tariff  reduced.  Tn»ftf>ad  It 
was  raised  a  little  over  a  cent  a  pound,  to 
14.25  cents. 

The  action  perhaps  telegraphs  Common 
Market  intentions  as  to  tariffs  on  other  U.S. 
agricultural  products  being  sold  to  E^irop>e, 
a  commerce  now  amounting  to  nearly  $1.3 
bUlion  a  year. 

And  it  also  hints  coming  events  In  the 
negotiations  for  generally  lowered  tariffs  fol- 
lowing the  passage,  last  year,  of  the  n.S. 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  The  recent  prelimi- 
nary session  on  this  subject  barely  was  saved 
by  a  makeshift  agreement  designed  to  meet 
the  objections  of  Prance. 

Since  then  the  Prench  veto  of  even  con- 
tinuing conference  between  a  British  mission 
and  permanent  staffs  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Conmilttee  indicates  the  extent  of 
Preeident  de  Gaulle's  scorn  for  President 
Kennedy's  vision  of  a  free-trading  Atlantic 
community. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  has  been  hailed 
as  the  supreme  achievement  of  the  Kennedy 
administration.  Given  even  modest  Eu- 
ropean cooperation,  this  should  be  a  sound 
appraisal.  But  the  whole  idea  of  reciprocal 
tariff  reduction  is  endangered  by  the 
De  Gaulle  concept  of  a  little  Europe,  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  tariff  fence. 

The  six  nations  composing  the  Common 
Market  have  risen  from  war  devastation  to 
a  prosperity  they  seem  imable  to  stand  largely 
by  means  of  American  billions  In  foreign  aid. 
We  have,  moreover,  borne  the  lion's  share 
of  Exiropean  defense  since  the  last  war.  and 
are  continuing  to  bear  it,  and  that  Is  a  sub- 
stantial reason  for  our  embarrassing  balance 
of  payments  deficit. 

If  these  recent  European  decisions  indicate 
the  way  things  are  to  be.  then  the  United 
States  must  reappraise  Its  whole  European 
policy,  an  exercise  which  is  long  overdue  any- 
how.   Action  must  be  substituted  for  wheed- 


ling. This  action  should  Include  n.S.  tariffs 
so  placed  as  to  hurt  severely  European  export 
business  with  this  country.  And  v«  should 
start  reducing  our  nUUtary  forces  on  the 
continent. 

A  trade  war  among  mUltary  ames  against 
communism  Is  a  shocking  proapect  but  It 
needs  to  be  demonstrated  that  U.8.  patience 
under  Insult  and  Ingratitude  is  not  endless. 
The  Europeans  must  be  confronted  with  the 
results  of  their  folly.  That  is  the  best  chance 
of  reversing  this  reactionary  trend  and  saving 
the  alliance  from  disintegration. 


LET'S  GROW  MORE  SUGAR  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
there  is  general  concern  about  the  price 
of  sugar,  this  is  a  good  time  to  consider 
again  what  can  be  done  to  provide  us 
with  a  more  stable,  economical  supply 
of  sugar. 

When  the  sugar  bill  was  considered 
last  year  I  testified  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  suggesting 
that  the  legislation  allow  farmers  in  the 
Wabash  Valley  the  opportunity  to  grow- 
ing and  refining  more  beet  sugar. 

This  would  have  many  advantages. 
It  would  increase  the  stable  supply  of 
sugar,  grown  in  our  own  country  and  not 
subject  to  the  sudden  changes  which  in- 
terfere with  our  trade  with  other  coun- 
tries. It  would  allow  those  farmers  to 
divert  these  acres  from  other  production, 
such  as  feed  grains  which  are  already 
grown  in  great  siirplus.  It  would  mean 
that  our  own  farmers  would  have  addi- 
tional Income  from  this  new  crop,  and 
that  we  would  not  be  increasing  the 
drain  on  our  gold  reserves  by  oversea 
purchases. 

However,  this  point  of  view  was 
ignored  because  of  considerations  of  in- 
ternational relations  which  were  pushed 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Now  when  the  price  of  sugar  has 
spiraled  tremendously,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  suddenly  tells  farmers 
they  can  grow  all  of  the  sugarbeets  they 
want  to  this  year  and  next.  Does  this 
offer  any  real  solution  to  the  problem? 
Does  It  offer  any  real  Incentive  to 
Hoosier  farmers,  for  instance,  to  turn  to 
beet  production? 

No.  it  does  not.  To  go  Into  beet  pro- 
duction on  a  soimd  basis  these  producers 
need  a  reasonable  assurance  that  they 
will  be  able  to  continue  to  produce  beets 
not  for  1  year,  but  for  several  years. 

EconcHnical  and  eflScient  production 
requires  the  establishment  of  refining 
facilities  centered  in  the  production 
area.  Obviously  the  creation  of  such 
facilities  cannot  be  undertaken  on  the 
basis  of  a  crash  quota  assignment  which 
will  last  only  1  year. 

Consequently  if  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  wants  to  make  the  freeing 
of  quotas  on  beet  producers  meaningful. 
it  must  commit  itself  to  woilc  for  a  per- 
manent assignment  of  beet  quotas  to 
these  other  areas. 
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We  can  quickly  test  the  good  faith  of 
the  Department  In  this  matter.  If  they 
do  not  indicate  a  move  In  this  direction, 
then  the  press  releases  about  removing 
limitations  on  beet  production  are  Just 
part  of  the  smokescreen  being  used  in  a 
futile  effort  to  conceal  the  economic  loss 
which  the  sugar  price  increase  has 
caused. 


TAX  REFORMS 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
B4r.  SHRTVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  understanding  that  tax  reforms 
proposed  by  the  administration  have,  as 
their  ultimate  goal,  stimulation  of  the 
industrial  economy  of  the  Nation. 

This  goal  is  immediate.  The  more 
distant  aim  is  to  generate  more  tax 
dollars  from  an  expanded  economy.  This 
is  probably  a  necessity  when  the  fxill 
Impact  of  deficit  spending  is  recognized. 
It  appears  obvious  to  me  that  the  Im- 
position of  additional  tax  burdens  on 
any  basic  Industry  would  tend  to  de- 
feat the  stipulated  goal.  Yet  that  is 
precisely  what  Is  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent who  is  advocating  new  and  more 
stringent  tax  policies  on  oil  and  gas 
production. 

Hie  President's  tax  recommendations 
which  affect  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
would: 

First,  reduce  the  percentage  depletion 
rate  by  requiring  losses  In  any  year  on  a 
mineral  property  to  be  carried  over  to 
subsequent  years  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  adversely  affecting  the  otherwise  al- 
lowable deduction  for  p>ercentage  deple- 
tion. 

Second,  repeal  the  provision  which  to- 
day permits  a  taxpayer  to  aggregate 
Into  one  property  several  mineral  inter- 
ests for  the  piirpoee  of  computing  per- 
centage depletion. 

Third,  tax  gains  on  the  sale  of  a  min- 
eral property  at  the  higher  ordinary  In- 
come rate  rather  than  the  capital  gains 
rate  when  a  taxpayer  sells  his  mineral 
properties  to  the  extent  he  has  deducted 
Intangible  development  expenditures  and 
depletion  up  to  the  cost  basis  of  the 
property. 

R)urth,  disallow  foreign  development 
expenditures  against  U.S.  income. 

It  is  luciomatlc  that  the  greater  the 
tax  burden  carried  by  an  Industry,  the 
harder  It  Is  for  that  industry  to  be  pro- 
ductive. Carried  to  Its  extreme,  an  in- 
dustry could  quickly  be  rendered  impo- 
tent solely  due  to  an  unrealistic  tax 
policy.  I  am  very  fearful  that  enact- 
ment of  the  new  tax  proposals  having  to 
do  with  this  Industry  could  be  disastrous. 
These  proposals  if  enacted  could  bring 
on  more  adverse  changes  all  of  which 
would  further  dlscovn-age  an  already 
struggling  industry. 

When  we  talk  of  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dtjstry.  we  talk  of  an  Industry  which  is 
now  in  a  depressed  condition.  We  are 
speaking  of  an  industry  which  has  found 
it  necessary  to  reduce  drilling  activity 
from  a  peak  of  58.160  wells  in  1956  to 


only  46.179  in  1963.    This  is  a  declixM  of 
nearly  12,000  wells. 

In  my  State  of  Kansas.  drlUing  activity 
reached  a  peak  of  4.958  completions  In 
1955.  During  last  year.  1962.  only  3.961 
wells  were  drilled  In  Kansas.  This  is  a 
decline  of  nearly  1,000  wells,  or  of  20 
percent.  Exploratory  crew  activity  is 
down  approximately  30  percent  over  the 
same  period.  This  is  Indicative  of  fewer 
discoveries  in  the  years  ahead  for  actual 
exploratory  drilling  is  only  undertaken 
after  a  search  for  subsurface  conditions 
favorable  to  the  accumulation  of  oil  and 
gas. 

These  facts  foretell  fewer  wildcat 
wells  in  the  future,  a  further  decrease 
in  development  drilling,  less  employ- 
ment, dwindling  county.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral taxes,  and  declining  development  of 
this  vital  and  basic  resource. 

The  facts  also  foretell  a  decline  in  the 
active  search  for  methods  to  Increase  re- 
covery from  reserves  already  proven. 
Were  this  effort  to  produce  only  1  per- 
cent more  of  the  known  reserves  In  Kan- 
sas, more  than  43  million  barrels  of  ad- 
ditional oil,  subject  to  taxes,  would 
ultimately  be  recovered  with  a  present 
market  value  of  over  $125  million. 

However,  there  must  be  a  reasonable 
economic  expectation  to  result  from  this 
effort  before  it  is  Justified.  And  this  re- 
lates to  production  from  wells  of  less 
than  100  feet,  or  greater  than  8,000  feet, 
both  of  which  we  have  In  Kansas. 

It  is  disheartening  to  one  from  an  oil 
State  to  be  aware  of  the  depressed  condi- 
tion of  an  essential  Industry  and  to  wit- 
ness its  gradual  deterioration  in  so  brief  a 
number  of  years.  It  is  disillusioning  to 
now  be  faced  with  a  proposition,  as  out- 
lined In  the  President's  tax  message,  that 
would  further  suppress  the  normal  and 
natural  progress  of  a  great  Industry. 

To  add  to  the  tax  burden  of  the  indus- 
try, as  suggested  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage, would  not  be  an  act  of  tax  reforma- 
tion; it  would  be  an  act  of  stagnation. 

Speaking  of  the  tax  burdens,  one  often 
hears  the  charge  that  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry does  not  pay  Its  fair  share  of  taxes. 
This  is  a  fallacious  charge;  and  in  rebut- 
tal thereto,  I  wish  to  state  that  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  study  by  the  Petroleum 
Industry  Research  Foundation.  Inc.,  it 
was  found  that  the  tax  bill  on  U.S.  petro- 
leum companies  and  their  products  ex- 
ceeded by  far  the  total  tax  burden  im- 
posed upon  any  other  industry  and  its 
products. 

This  study  found  that  the  petroleum 
industry  and  its  products  In  1961  paid  to 
all  VB.  governmental  units — Federal, 
State,  and  local— a  total  of  $7  8  billion  or 
6.7  percent  of  the  total  of  all  such  taxes 
paid.  Further,  the  domestic  oil  indus- 
try's tax  hill,  exclusive  of  the  excise  and 
sales  taxes  on  its  products,  in  relation  to 
Income,  is  approximately  5  percent. 
This  percentage  is  above  or  about  the 
same  as  that  paid  by  most  other 
industries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  our  Nation  Is  to  broad- 
en its  Industrial  economy,  if  it  is  to  spur 
development  of  our  natural  resources,  if 
it  is  to  Increase  tax  revenues  as  a  result 
of  increased  industrial  activity,  then  we 
cannot  afford  to  take  a  negative  ap- 
proach. Instead,  we  must  be  positive. 
This  Industry  must  be  encouraged,  not 
suppressed. 


THE  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  Hio 
ORAM  IB  A  MOVEMENT  OF  KNOr[ 
MOUS  PROMISE— IT  CREATE 
NEW  JOBS  AND  NEW  INDUSTRIK 
AND  ADDS  TO  THE  NATIOirR 
TOTAL  OUTPUT  OP  GOODS  AND 
SERVICES— BY  CREATING  EM- 
PLOYMENT. IT  ADDS  TO  THE  NA 
■nONS  DEMAND  FOR  GOODS  AND 
SERVICES  AND  RESULTS  IN  A 
HIGHER  STANDARD  OF  LTVINO 
FOR  OUR  PEOPLE— ADVANCINO 
SEED-CORN  MONEY  TO  CREATE  A 
NEW  INDUSTRY  HAS  RESULTED  IN 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  GET- 
TING BACK  MORE  IN  TAX  REV- 
ENUES  THAN  IT  LENT,  AS  WELL  AS 
GETTING  BACK  THE  LOAN  PLUS 
INTEREST— NEW  INDUSTRY  MUST 
BE  CREATED  IN  THE  DISTRESSED 
AREAS  IF  FULL  EMPLOYMENT  IS 
TO  BE  ACHIEVED— THE  AMOUNT 
OF  FUNDS  TO  BE  MADE  AVAIL- 
ABLE  THROUGH  LOANS  AND 
GRANTS  FOR  ECONOMIC  DE- 
VELOPMENT  IN  THE  DISTRESSED 
AREAS  IS  ABOUT  1  PERCENT  OP 
THE  FEDERAL  FUNDS  ALREADY 
LENT  OR  GRANTED  TO  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES  FOR  THIS  PURPOSE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  to  Include  a  list  of  States 
and  otherulse  of  projects  affected  by  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  the  Ac- 
celerated Public  Works  Act.  and  to  In- 
clude tables  and  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
propose  to  take  inventory  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act.  Just  what  has  been 
done  In  each  State  of  our  Unk)n?  I 
think  you  will  be  amazed  by  the  record, 
and  it  is  a  good  record;  good  because 
the  law  as  enacted  Ly  Congress  has  been 
overwhelmingly  and  effectively  used  by 
the  Individual  States  to  bolster  sagglns 
elements  of  their  economies.  It  is  food, 
because  Just  as  Congress  provided,  the 
States  have  participated  in  this  grass- 
roots free  enterprise  program  to  create 
new  jobs.  Local  economies  have  been 
stimulated  through  Federal  seeding  of 
the  overall  economic  potentials  of  the 
Individual  areas. 

On  examination,  we  find  that  not  one 
of  the  50  sovereign  States  is  free  of 
pockets  of  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment, for  the  elimination  of  which 
the  Congress  passed  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act. 

Not  one  Member  of  this  Congress  has 
been  elected  from  a  State  which  can 
honestly  say,  "There  is  nothing  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  can  do  to  help  us  help 
ourselves  ■■ 

What  have  the  individual  States 
thought  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act? 
How  have  they  made  use  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  which  requires  each 
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State  to  pass  on  each  project  before  It  is 
sent  on  to  ARA  for  conskleratiaaY 

rOBTT-rOOB    STklVS     BAVB     AmOVlB     FmOJWOTB 

The  accounting  record  shows  that  44 
of  our  sovereign  States  have  passed  and 
and  approved  projects  which  have  been 
forwarded  to  ARA  for  approval  and 
financing. 

More  than  36  million  Americans  live 
In  areas  eligible  for  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  assistance.  Now,  let  me  say  this. 
I^)r  us  who  are  about  to  pa.ss  again  on 
the  wisdom  and  necessity  for  continuing 
this  work  so  well  begun,  let  us  go  on 
with  the  task. 

Let  us  continue  this  needed  work  for 
our  own  people.  Just  as  we  have  helped 
the  stranger  In  a  foreign  land.  Let  us 
hold  out  our  helping  hand  to  our  eco- 
nomically bypassed  brother  In  all  our 
States  and  help  him  attain  a  truly  Amer- 
ican economic  level  of  living. 

CHKONTC    UNEMPLOTMENT    AND    PERSISTENT 
UNDER  EMPLOTMENT 

Let  it  be  said  of  this  Congress  that  it 
had  the  strength  to  carry  forward  the 
attack  upon  chronic  unemployment  and 
persistent  underemployment  in  this 
country.  Let  us  provide  the  tools  for 
expanding  and  creating  new  Industries, 
building  needed  public  facilities,  for  the 
technical  help  so  many  of  our  communi- 
ties need,  and  for  the  training  and  re- 
training which  is  proving  so  successful 
wherever  it  has  been  tried. 

Let  us  go  on  with  this  attack  which 
benefits  us  all — the  newly  employed,  the 
enterprising  businessmen,  the  States,  and 
our  Federal  Government. 

ALL  FUNDS  NOW  SPOKEN  rOK 

The  work  of  ARA  is  well  begun.  On 
June  1,  1963.  all  the  funds  you  have 
authorized  to  do  the  job  have  been 
spoken  for  on  deserving  projects, 
prudently  arrived  at,  carefully  selected 
by  the  States  and  either  approved  or 
awaiting  approval  by  ARA. 

If  there  is  no  new  authorization  of 
funds  at  this  time,  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  to  close  shop  and  turn  away  any  new 
applicants  for  ARA  assistance. 

Who  will  tell  the  Americans  in  the  tm- 
derdeveloped  domestic  areas  that  they 
may  not  borrow  and  repay  enough  from 
their  Government  to  help  them  create 
their  own  jobs? 

Let  me  repeat :  If  we  do  not  supply  ad- 
ditional authorizations  for  ARA,  there 
will  be  no  funds  with  which  the  govern- 
ments of  your  States  can  approve  proj- 
ects for  ARA  consideration.  We  will 
clcse  the  door  on  our  own  good  citizens. 

NO   CONFLICT    BETWEFN    AREA    REDEVELOPMENT 
AND    ACCELERATED    PUBLIC    WORKS 

For  those  of  you  who  would  like  the 
specifics.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks  State-by-State 
summaries  of  activity  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  and  under  the  Ac- 
celerated Public  Works  Act  as  well.  The 
latter  act  applies  to  the  same  areas  but 
also  includes  labor  surplus  areas  in  addi- 
tion to  redevelopment  areas,  and  In- 
cludes all  50  States.  By  the  way.  these 
acts  are  not  in  conflict,  they  do  not  over- 
l«ip;  but  they  do  very  closely  dovetail 
and  complement  each  other. 

PollowinR  these  summaiy  tables  I  am 
also  inserting  in  the  Record  a  detailed 
listing  of   the  projects  that  have   ijeen 


approved  in  each  area  either  xmder  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  or  under  the 
Accelerated  Public  Works  Act  This  is  a 
magnlfloent  record  of  aooompUshiaait. 
Sonne  of  the  historians  have  said  that 
it  was  more  than  coincidence  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  Adam 
Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations"  both  ap- 
peared in  the  same  year:  1776.  Both 
docments  breathe  the  same  fire  of  free- 
dom and  emphasize  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  individual — one  in  the  civil 
and  political  realm  and  the  other  in  the 
economic  realm. 

PRODUCTION    IS  THE  WEALTH  OF  NATIOM8 

One  of  the  great  jjentributlons  of 
"Wealth  of  Nations"  was  to  make  it  un- 
mistakably clear  what  the  wealth  of  na- 
tions consists  of.  The  wealth  of  a  na- 
tion is  not  rated  by  its  stock  of  money, 
its  hoard  of  gold  or  silver,  or  Its  inven- 
tory of  any  other  assets.  The  wealth  of 
a  nation  is  measured  by  the  amotmt  of 
goods  and  services  it  produces.  A  nation 
which  prcxluces  only  a  small  amovmt  of 
goods  and  services  per  capita  is  a  poor 
nation.  Similarly  a  nation  which  has 
high  unemployment  of  its  labor  force 
and  its  productive  machines  is  a  great 
deal  poorer  than  it  need  be. 

UNITED   STATES   IS    POORER    BECAUSE   OF 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  United  States  Is  a  much  poorer 
nation  than  it  ought  to  be  because  today 
we  have  more  than  4  million  of  our 
workers  completely  unemployed,  and 
perhaps  almost  as  many  underemployed, 
engaged  only  in  part-time  work  or  at 
makeshift  work  which  is  far  below  the 
skills  and  capabilities  of  the  people  in- 
volved. For  at  least  5  years  now  such 
unemployment  has  been  with  us.  In 
these  years  the  totally  unemployed  have 
amounted  to  well  over  5  percent  of  the 
total  labor  force. 

LOSS    ESTIMATED    AT    $35    TO    $50    BILLION 

As  a  consequence,  the  loss  of  wealth 
we  have  suffered  and  are  suffering  is  Im- 
mense. It  is  variously  estimated  that 
we  are  losing  between  $35  and  $50 
billion  a  year  in  goods  and  services 
that  would  be  produced  If  we  did  no 
more  than  reduce  unemployment  to  4 
percent  of  the  labor  force.  Just  think 
of  it — many  people  bemoan  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  Federal  budget  of  almost  $100 
billion — that  the  Federal  Goverrmient  Is 
taking  almost  $100  billion  of  our  current 
production,  our  real  wealth.  Yet  the 
fact  is  that  the  Nation  Is  throwing  away 
between  one-third  and  one-half  of  this 
amount  annually  simply  by  not  produc- 
ing what  it  would  produce  if  we  achieved 
the  administration's  very  modest  goals 
of  having  only  4  percent  of  the  labor 
force  unemployed. 

How  can  we  recoup  this  wealth?  How 
can  we  prevent  the  erosion  of  our  op- 
portunities and  capabilities  and  prevent 
all  of  this  potential  wealth  going  down 
the  drain? 

ARA    BILL    WILL    MAKE    AMERICA    WEALTHIER 

One  thing  that  we  can  do  which  will 
be  tremendously  helpful  Is  to  pass  a  re- 
vised area  redevelopment  bill  which  the 
House  will  debate  and  act  upon  next 
week. 

I  would  not  wish  to  overstate  the  im- 
portance of  the  area  redevelopment  bill 
because  it  is  certainly  not  the  whole  an- 
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swer  to  our  unemployment  problem.  To 
achieve  full  employment  and  the  full 
output  of  wealth  that  our  Nation  should 
produce  will  require  many  things.  Such 
achievement  will  require  the  right  kind 
of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  on  the  part 
of  our  Federal  Govermnent;  more  and 
better  education  for  our  people  to  equip 
them  for  the  kinds  of  Jobs  present  day 
technology  requires;  better  and  more 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws  to  improve  the  self-adjusting 
processes  of  the  market  place;  and  other 
things.  But  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram is  most  certainly  an  essential  part 
of  any  program  to  Improve  employment 
and  it  is  tremendously  important  to  the 
while  Nation. 

Within  the  past  few  days  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald  has  car- 
ried two  pieces  on  this  matter  which  I 
believe  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
find  most  informative  and  most  persua- 
sive. 

FARM  FAMILISS  MOVING   TO  CTTHS 

One  of  these  was  the  feature  editorial 
which  appeared  yesterday,  June  3,  titled 
"Industry  Going  Farmward."  Here  the 
Post  points  out  quite  correctly  that  mil- 
lions of  farm  families  have  been  stream- 
ing into  the  cities  to  find  Jobs  and  that 
while  most  of  them  find  jobs  many  are 
added  to  the  unemployed  who  live  in 
city  slums  and  In  any  case  this  exodus 
of  the  population  from  the  rural  com- 
munities is  adding  to  the  confusion  and 
the  acute  social  problems  of  the  big  city. 
The  Post  expresses  the  view  that  the 
effort  which  the  Federal  Government  is 
making  to  help  create  new  industry  and 
create  Industrial  Jobs  for  the  lower  in- 
come farm  families  Is  a  movement  of 
enormous  promise.    It  adds : 

It  is  better  all  around  If  useful  employ- 
ment can  be  found  for  many  of  these  people 
near  to  their  rural  homes. 

The  area  redevelopment  program  Is, 
of  course,  designed  not  just  to  help  the 
depressed  farm  areas.  There  are  many 
areas  suffering  from  depressed  local 
conditions  because  resources  have  been 
exhausted.  Some  particular  industry  on 
which  the  area  depended  has  died  out 
or  moved  away  because  of  changes  in 
production  methods,  changes  in  the 
demand  for  products,  etc.  In  all  of  these 
cases  the  problem  is  to  help  the  local  area 
develop  new  profitable  industries  to  pro- 
vide productive  employment  for  those 
people  who  have  been  displaced  through 
changes  in  industry,  relocations,  or  in  in- 
dustrial manpower  requirements. 

JOBS  MUST  BE  CREATED   WHERE  THE  PEOPLE  ARE 

Unless  new  industries  are  created 
locally  to  provide  jobs,  many  of  the  un- 
employed and  the  underemployed  will 
not  be  put  to  work  under  any  circum- 
stances. Despite  the  tremendous  waves 
of  migration  which  have  been  taking 
place,  a  great  many  people  living  in  the 
depressed  areas  will  not  leave  their  local 
communities  even  under  extreme  eco- 
nomic pressures.  As  we  know,  many 
people  have  vei-y  strong  ties  to  their  local 
conmiunities  and  caimot  easily  pull  up 
stakes  and  move  to  the  city  in  search  of 
a  job.  There  are  family  ties,  commit- 
ments to  a  home  mortgage,  and  dozens 
of  other  considerations  which  prevent 
the  family  from  moving.  Even  if  it 
were  not  otherwise  undesirable  to  have 
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all  the  American  people  piled  up  In  a 
few  great  cities.  It  would  still  be  a  caae 
of  either  helping  to  develop  industries 
in  the  rural  and  small  town  commimltles 
or  having  the  Nation  lose  the  wealth 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  labor 
force  might  turn  out.  Rural  America  Is 
undergoing  a  great  exodus.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  population  of 
the  Nation  increased  by  18  4  percent 
between  the  last  two  census  years — 1950 
and  1960 — more  than  half  of  the  3.134 
counties  of  the  country  lost  population. 
Some  1,536  counties,  of  which  at  least 
1,300  are  rural  counties,  showed  a  net 
decline  in  population  within  the  decade. 

FARMESS    P«l*ALIZK)   FOE   INCREASUIG   KmclENCT 

In  1950  some  23  million  people,  or  15  3 
percent  of  our  population,  still  lived  on 
farms.  By  1960  the  number  living  on  a 
fEum  was  down  to  15.6  million,  or  only 
8.7  percent  of  the  total  population.  By 
last  year,  1962.  another  million  people 
had  left  the  farms,  leaving  only  7  7  per- 
cent of  our  total  population  living  on 
farms. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  of  course,  that 
less  than  8  percent  of  our  workers  can 
produce  the  food  and  natural  fiber  needs 
of  the  country  and.  In  addition  help  to 
feed  millions  of  people  in  countries  less 
fortunate.  As  you  know,  a  nation  can 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  industrialization  and 
enjoy  the  high  standard  of  living  and  the 
variety  of  goods  and  services  which  In- 
dustry turns  out  only  when  Its  agricul- 
ture progresses  to  the  point  that  labor 
can  be  freed  from  the  more  essential 
pursuits  of  feeding  the  nation.  We  are 
told,  for  example,  that  in  Russia  today 
it  takes  at  least  half  of  the  population 
to  feed  the  nation  and  in  many  of  the 
less  developed  countries  of  the  world  al- 
most the  entire  population  is  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  trying  to  feed  themselves. 


the  small  towns  and  villages  grew  up  to 
supply. 

Yes.  It  is  a  fine  thing  that  more  of  the 
population  are  being  freed  from  the  basic 
policy  of  feeding  the  Nation  and  being 
made  available  for  jobs  In  Industry  and 
In  the  services.  But  where  will  be  the 
displaced  farmworkers  and  the  younger 
generations  leaving  the  farm  find  these 
Jobs''  The  answer  Is  that  more  jobs  must 
be  created  and  they  must  be  created  In 
the  local  towns  and  communities  where 
the  people  are.  We  do  not  want  to  re- 
locate Jobs,  of  course  We  want  to  In- 
crease the  total  number  of  jobs  In  the 
Nation  and  increase  the  total  Industry, 
services,  and  output  of  wealth  In  the 
Nation. 

HOW      A     SEID-CORN      LOAN      HKLPED     LoNt     STAR 
Snax     AND     BtPAID     ITSKLr     MANY     TIMES 


June  I 


FARM    PRODUCTIVITY    SHOULD    BK    A    BLESSING    TO 
THI     NATION 

Accordingly,  we  can  feel  very  proud  of 
American    agriculture.     Despite    all    the 
so-called  farm  props,  helps  and  aids  from 
the  Federal  Government  that  are  said  to 
keep  inefficient  and  marginal  farmers  in 
business,     farm     productivity     has     in- 
creased,  since   World    War   II.   at   three 
times  the   rate  of  the  productivity  in- 
creases that  have  taken  place  in  the  rest 
of  Industry  and   commerce.     According 
to  Department  of  Labor  reports,  output 
per  man   hour  of  work   in   nonagricul- 
tural  businesses  increased  by  48  percent 
between  1947  and  1962  while  in  the  same 
period    productivity    per    man    hour    of 
work  in  agriculture  increased  by  140  per- 
cent.    The  race  continues  and  agricul- 
ture continues  to  stay  ahead.     Each  year 
agriculture    enjoys    a    productivity    In- 
crease of  approximately  6  percent  over 
the   preceding   year   while   nonfarm   in- 
dustry shows  productivity   Increases  of 
substantially  less  than  3  percent.     This 
ability   of   American   farms    to   produce 
more  and  more  farm  products  with  less 
and    less    labor   results   from   Increased 
mechanization.  Increased  uses  of  fertil- 
izers and  Insecticides,  new  hybrid  plants 
and  animals  and  better  farm  methods. 

When  farm  labor  is  displaced  and  the 
labor  moves  away,  so  too  the  small  towns 
and  villages  are  displaced  because  there 
Is  now  less  need  for  the  services  which 


The  area  redevelopment  program  Is 
not  a  Federal  handout.  It  is  a  program 
which  offers  help  to  those  communities 
that  want  to  help  themselves.  Under 
this  program  the  Federal  Government 
is.  In  effect,  advancing  the  seed-corn 
money  by  which  the  local  communities 
can  create  new  Industries  and  new  Jobs 
and  new  wealth  for  the  whole  Nation 

In  my  own  district — the  F^rst  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas — I  have  seen 
a  very  good  example  of  how  seed -com 
money  supplied  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  benefit  the  community,  benefit 
the  whole  Nation,  and  pay  back  the 
money  to  the  Federal  Government  many 
times  over 

After  World  War  II.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  the  RFC.  lent  funds 
to  the  Lone  Star  Steel  Co.  to  build  a  steel 
mill  at  Lone  Star,  Tex.     The  total  Fed- 
eral loan  Involved  was  some  $75  million. 
Recently    I    wrote    the    head    of    that 
firm  asking  how  much  Federal  taxes  had 
been  paid   by   this  company      He  wrote 
back    saying    that    In     11     years — 1952 
through  1962— the  company  has  paid  in 
income  taxes  to  the  Federal  Government 
$39,211,000  and  paid  income  taxes  from 
taxes     withheld     from     the     employees' 
earnings    in   the   same   period   of   $28,- 
318.000.  making  a  toUl  of  taxes  paid  of 
$67,529,000.     In  other  words,  the  com- 
pany has  generated  directly  Federal  in- 
come taxes  In  11  years  alone  almost  equal 
to  the  total  amount  of  the  loan.     We 
have  no  way  of  estimating  what  addi- 
tional Federal  taxes  have  been  paid  by 
private   contractors   and   service  people 
doing  business  generated   by  this  com- 
pany     I  suspect  that  it  would  equal  or 
exceed   the   $67   million  of  direct   taxes 
paid  by  the  company. 

More  than  this,  the  Investment  of  this 
seed-corn  money  has  resulted  in  between 
4.000  and  5.000  new  jobs  and  the  Fed- 
eral loan  has  been  repaid  with  interest, 
although  partly  so  through  refinancing 
with  private  sources  of  finance. 

The  amount  of  funds  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  being  asked  to  put 
in  the  ARA  program  is  a  very  modest 
sum  indeed  It  is  modest  compared  to 
the  size  of  the  job  to  be  done  and  it  Is 
modest  compared  to  what  we  have  done 
along  the  same  lines  for  other  countries. 

PROPOSED    HELP    TO    DISTRESSED    AREAS    AT    HOME 
ABOIT     1     PERCENT    OF    AID    GIVEN    ABROAD 

Two  years  ago  the  area  revedelopment 
bill  authorized  loans  and  grants  aggre- 


gating   $395    million    for    the    program 
The  present  bUl.  on  which  we  will  j^t 
next  week,  will  expand  the  authorization 
for  the  program  by  $455  million  to  carrv 
the  program  over  the  next  2  years     in 
other  words,  all  of  the  funds  authorized 
as  of  2  years  from  now  will  amountt^ 
$850  million.     In  contra.-^t  we  have  au 
thorized  for  assistance  to  foreign  coun 
tries  some  $66 '2  billion. 

In  other  words,  the  toUl  amount  of 
funds  we  will  have  authorized  for  the 
area  redevelopment  program,  after  we 
enact  the  expanded  ARA  bill  will  be 
slightly  over  1  percent  of  the"  amount 
of  funds  we  had  lent  or  granted  to  for- 
eign countries  in  the  period  since  World 
War  II  through  June  30  of  last  year 
The  amount  for  each  of  our  foreign  fl. 
nanclng  programs  Is  shown  In  the  table 
below.  In  the  case  of  International 
agencies,  only  the  amount  for  the  U8 
subscription  to  the  agency  Is  shown,  it 
is  as  follows: 

US   foreign  aid.  including  International 

financial  in.'ftitution 

I  Cumulative  to  June  30,   1963— Estimated 

proJecUon  for  fiscal  1963-M) 

BiUiont 
World  Bank  -  IBRD $0  635 

International   Finance   Corporation..         035 

Int«r-Ainerlcan  Development  Bank  loo 

pA ,85 

Export-Import     Bank '  7  60« 

American  foreign  aid  and  related  pro- 

gTAiaa » 67,  964 


Total  foreign  aid M  456 

'Long-term  loans  (over  8  years). 

■Includes  Oranu  and  loans  of  AID;  lo- 
cl.ll  prop-ess  trust  fund,  food  for  peace  (Pub- 
lic Law  480):  other  US  economic  prop-ami 
excluding  US  contributions  to  International 
nnnnclal   Institutions  listed  In  tabulation. 

A  second  most  Interesting  piece  to  ap- 
pear in  the  Washington  Post  was  one  by 
Julius  Duscha.  appearing  in  the  Post  on 
May  31.  It  describes  the  condition  of 
an  area  of  Indiana  and  a  new  factory 
built  In  that  area  to  bring  industrial  jobs 
to  displaced  farmworkers 

Both  the  Post  editorial  I  referred  to 
and  the  piece  by  Julius  Duscha  are  as 
follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  June  3,  19631 
Inditstrt  Going  Parmwaro 
Secreury  Freeman's  tour  of  numerous 
rural  areas  development  projects  In  southern 
Indiana  has  focused  attention  upon  the 
trnnsformatlon  that  Is  taking  place  In  manv 
farm  regions  Federal  funds  spent  through 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Com- 
merce Department's  depressed -areas  pr<)gr;im 
are  helping  to  take  industrial  Jobs  Uj  low-in- 
come farm  families  It  Is  a  movement  of 
enormotiR  promise 

With  the  general  mechanization  of  farm*, 
millions  ot  farm  families  have  been  stream- 
ing Into  the  cities  Most  of  them  find  Jobs, 
but  some  are  added  to  the  lists  of  the  unem- 
ployed who  live  In  city  slums,  often  In  worse 
circumstances  than  they  experienced  on 
the  farm  Meanwhile  they  add  to  the  con- 
gestion and  the  acute  social  problems  of  the 
big  cities  It  Is  better  all  around  If  useful 
emploj-ment  can  be  found  for  many  of  these 
people  near  to  their  rural  homes. 

In  s<.)me  Instances  Industry,  too.  Is  finding 
substiintlal  advantages  In  locating  plants  In 
rural  areas  Cheap  land  Is  available  for 
such  establishments,  congestion  Is  avoided 
and  ami)le  lubur  for  small  operations  ts  at 
hand  In  many  rural  sections  The  natural 
advantages  plus  governmental  aid  have 
brought  a   remarkable  Increase  In   this  type 
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of  enterprise.  The  proportion  ot  ttaa  eot- 
ployed  population  living  on  farms  and  work- 
ing  in  nonagrlcultural  pursuit*  nearly 
doubled  between  1940  and  1960. 

In  many  Instances  fanners  work  part  time 
In  their  fieidc  and  part  Uiue  in  factories. 
If  nouiarm  Jobs  are  available,  the  wives  and 
the  sons  and  daugbten  of  larimers  can  join 
the  Nation's  work  force  without  leaving  home. 
Department  of  Agriculture  studies  show  that 
40  f>ercent  of  the  farm  population  who  are 
gainfully  employed  have  some  kind  of  Job 
off  the  farm. 

This  is  a  trend  that  merits  much  encour- 
agement. The  national  health  requires  well- 
rounded  development,  with  rural  ae  well  as 
urban  areas  participating  In  growth  and  pros- 
perity. Social,  economic,  and  political  prob- 
lems could  be  seriously  complicated  with  too 
much  of  the  country's  population  concen- 
trated in  enormous  metropolitan  centers.  It 
la  greatly  to  our  advantage  that  8  percent 
of  our  workers  can  feed  the  Nation,  but  as 
this  percentage  continues  to  decline  It  la 
Infinitely  better  to  take  Industrial  Job*  to 
the  farmer,  wherever  feasible,  than  to  force 
him  Into  congested  metropolitan  centers  In 
order  to  eke  out  a  living. 


[Prom   the   Washington   Post.  May  31.    1963] 

Factory  on   Hnx   in   Indiana    Brings  Work 

to  Farmers  or  Dex-linino  Abea 

(By  Julius  Duscha) 

Salem.  Ind  ,  May  30. — Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orvllle  L.  Freeman  walked  across  a 
frefiliJy  plowed  field,  picked  up  a  shiny  shovei 
and  planted  a  tree  In  a  ceremony  that  sym- 
bolized the  vast  changes  swiftly  overtaking 
rural  areas 

The  field  had  not  been  plowed  for  corn; 
It  will  be  the  front  lawn  of  a  modern  shoe 
factory  located  on  a  southern  Indiana  hill. 

Already  employed  In  the  factory  are  farm- 
ers, their  wives,  and  daughters  Before  and 
after  their  day  on  the  assembly  line  the 
farmers  and  their  families  milk  cowa,  feed 
bogs,  water  cattle,  and   till   fields. 

The  Bata  shoe  factory  at  Salem  Is  one  of 
scores  of  new  factories  that  are  springing  up 
In  corn  and  cotton  fields  under  the  spur  of 
the  Commerce  Department's  depressed  areas 
program  and  the  Agriculture  Department's 
rural  area.t  development  program. 

The  factories  bring  work  to  rural  area*  like 
■outhem  Indiana  where  yojng  and  old  hare 


been  lesTtng  tba  farms  mnd  Bmall  towns  tor 
Jobs  In  the  cities. 

But  the  factories  In  the  fields  are  also 
raising  economic  and  political  questions  of 
great  Importance  to  the  entire  Nation. 

Freeman  visited  the  siioe  factory  during  a 
2-day  tour  this  week  of  SUte,  local,  and 
Federal  rural  development  projects  in  south- 
ern Indiana. 

He  saw  a  water  system  being  built  for  a 
small  town,  small  earth  dams  being  con- 
structed to  prevent  creeks  from  flooding, 
trees  and  grass  being  planted  to  stop  erosion 
on  hillsides,  houses  and  other  farm  buildings 
being  Improved  with  Government  loans,  and 
tourist  trafllc  being  encouraged  with  new 
parka  and  camping  and  picnicking  grounds. 
There  were  other  commercial  enterprises — 
a  furniture  factory  rebuilt  with  Federal  help, 
a  new  glass  plant  using  long-neglected  silica 
sand  deposits  and  a  fishing  resort  developed 
by  a  farmer. 

During  his  tour  Freeman  stressed  the  Im- 
portance of  local  Initiative  In  developing  de- 
clining rural  areas,  but  few  of  the  projects 
that  are  making  life  better  on  the  farms  and 
In  the  small  towns  would  have  been  possible 
without  Federal  loans  and  grants. 

Indiana  is  regarded  as  a  bastion  of  con- 
servatUm  The  very  mention  of  the  State's 
name  conjures  up  visions  of  the  self-sufll- 
cient  America  of  James  Whltcomb  Riley  and 
Booth  Tarklngton. 

But  however  much  the  people  of  Indiana 
want  to  help  themselves  today.  It  Is  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  has  provided  the 
push — and  cnsh— needed  to  lift  depressed 
ureas  like  southern  Indiana  out  of  the  nostal- 
gia of  Riley's  19th  century  farm  and  Tarklng- 
ton's  turn-of-the-century  small  town  Into 
the  prosperity  of  the  1960'8. 

Everywhere  I  went  with  Secretary  Free- 
man in  southern  Indiana  I  heard  talk  about 
new  Federal  highways,  more  Government 
loans  and  grants  from  Washington  and  ad- 
ditional technical  assistance  from  Federal 
agencies. 

Everyone  wants  water  and  sewage  systems, 
dams,  new  farm  houses  and  barns  and  better 
parks,  but  the  biggest  prize  of  all  in  the 
rural   redevelopment  race   is   new  Industry. 

Freeman  reflected  rural  sentiment  when 
he  told  a  luncheon  at  the  new  Bata  shoe 
plant:  ''We  want  to  provide  places  for  your 
youngsters  to  work  where  they  can  look  out 
on    this    beautiful    countryside." 


Thiwigh  the  plant's  picture  windows  the 
luncheon  guests  could  see  the  rolling  hills 
of  southern  Indiana,  a  vista  far  more  de- 
sirable than  smoke-Oned  Industrial  slums  of 
a  Chicago  or  a  Detroit. 

But  Industry  Is  more  Interested  In  the  view 
from  Its  own  ledgers  than  in  the  view  from 
lU  windows.  Before  a  company  like  Bata 
would  locate  at  Salem  it  had  to  be  given 
several  Federal  favors. 

SOU£  BAISED  LOCALXY 

Bata.  a  worldwide  manufacturer  of  ten- 
nis and  other  canvas  shoes,  has  moved  Into  a 
$758,000  plant.  Most  of  the  cost  will  be 
financed  by  an  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration loan  from  the  Federal  Government. 
The  VB.  loan  totals  $474,300.  The  rest  of 
the  money  was  raised  locally. 

The  company  Is  also  getting  Federal  aid 
for  training  iu  workers.  More  than  $64,000 
In  U.S.  funds  is  being  used  to  train  340  men 
and  women  to  work  on  sewing  and  rubber- 
molding  assembly  lines  In  the  new  plant 
None  of  the  work  Is  highly  skUled. 

Bata '6  own  investment  in  the  new  plant  Is 
the  cost  of  Its  machinery,  which  is  believed 
to  be  considerably  less  than  the  $758  000 
cost  of  the  plant  building  Itself. 

Although  the  company  seems  fully  able  to 
finance  its  own  expansion,  of  which  the 
Salem  plant  Is  a  part,  and  to  train  its  own 
workers.  Federal  aid  is  being  given  the  firm 
because  this  Is  apparently  the  only  way 
most  industry  can  be  lured  to  depressed 
areas. 

In  addition  to  the  federally  and  locally 
financed  plant,  which  Bata  has  agreed  to 
lease  for  20  years,  the  company  was  attracted 
to  southern  Indiana  by  what  lU  manager 
calls  "the   help  situation." 

By  this  the  manager  means  men  and  wom- 
en who  generally  will  work  for  less  than  will 
people  In  the  cities.  The  beginning  wage  at 
the  Bata  plant,  for  example,  will  be  only 
$51  a  week.  Under  piecework  rates,  the  com- 
pany says  that  women  will  be  able  to  make 
up  to  $90  a  week  and  men  up  to  $110. 

It  wUl  also  be  harder  for  a  union  to  or- 
ganize a  plant  In  a  rural  area  where  Jobs  of 
any  kind  are  scarce  and  where  unions  are 
considered  an  alien  influence. 

The  InduEtrtal  trees  that  are  beginning 
to  sprout  In  the  countryside  thus  have  far- 
ranging  national  as  well  as  rural  ramifica- 
tions. 


U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Area  Redevelopment  Admini  tration 
Slatut  of  APW  projects,  by  Stales,  pending  and  approved,  as  of  May  31,  1963 

[Dollars  In  thousands) 


State 


Cnlted  States. 


Alai>ams 

Ala,tks 

ArUons 

Arkantas...... 

rallfomla 

Colorado 

Connecticut... 
I  Via  ware.. 

Florl.lt "'" 

<  ieorvla 

Hawaii... 

Maho ;■" 

Illlnots ~ 

Indians I.. 

low  s 

Kiin<at 

Ki-niueky ', 

I.ou:.5iana      ... 

.Maine. 

MaryliDfl..." 

Ma^snehuselts. 

Michipnn 

Minneanta 

.V1i!«ralx>pl l. 

Missouri 3! 

MontHnn 


Pending 


Number  oi 
projects 


1274 


148 

i!> 

4 

103 

108 

16 

31 

5 

72 
2 

11 
143 

CI 
S 

75 
177 
US 

71 

10 

75 
2r» 
:m 
111 

02 

2S 


Estimated 
APW  cost 


1868.738 


32.312 
11.372 
580 
r.'.  M77 
2fi.  fifiO 
3.274 

n,  037 

74« 
27  3M 
is!  173 

l,37n 
Ik  0.H3 

8.302 
342 

3.  7,'!9 
85,273 
5P,  ,'.3 1 

1,703 

l,.'fl2 
20.  7»7 
7,'..  TV) 
T*.  708 
I3.2SJ 
20.  3W 

«,8S1 


Approved 


Number  of 
projects 


2.  aw 


93 

29 
29 
93 
106 
27 
86 

4 
42 
85 

6 
45 

54 
1 
9 

121 
8R 
29 
15 
36 

239 
S2 
72 
83 
» 


Estimated 
APWoost 


$345,808 


10. 121 
4.434 

5.010 

6.344 

12.374 

2.436 

a.  082 

351 

6,MW 

6.170 

645 

3.fi34 

10,  ft31 

6,098 

385 

602 

17.78B 

U.  1.36 

2.  4,^6 

'J66 

8,286 

2.\  405 

6.3(0 

6.BS3 

5.051 

3.021 


State 


Nebraska 

Nevada     

New  HaDi|j*iiire 

New  Jenify 

Now  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio     

Okliihoma 

Oreron 

PenrL-iylvunia 

Hbodt  Island 

Poiith  Carolina 

Suuth  Dakota 

Tpnnes.''ee 

Tetas 

utaii ; 

Vermont 

VirfiBia "II 

■Washington 

West  Virpinia 

Wisconsin 

"NVynniinf 

Americao  Samoa 

Ounni 

Puerto  Rico ...l'. 

Virpin  I.slinds 


Pending 


Approved 


Number  of 
projects 


20 

4 

5 

HH 

45 

192 

73 


164 

126 

70 

444 

34 

35 

45 

IZ^ 

102 

65 

•) 

26 

51 

127 

109 

12 


Kstimafpd 
APW  cost 


81.249 
119 

2.472 
44.  724 

5.341 
55.S53 
13, 359 


33,450 
19,  424 

9,252 
91,317 
13.980 

3,441 

3,918 
24.185 
20.070 

;.Wi9 
8.^3 

4.400 

8.409 
33.  .346 

9.096 
824 


Number  of 
projects 


Estlmatrd 
▲PWcost 


324 
4 


38.221 
258 


19 
2 

60 
96 
«7 
72 

6 
56 
88 
47 
191 
19 
46 

« 
61 
71 
39 

4 

47 
88 
113 
76 
11 

r 

MM 
2 


II. 

6. 

9. 


81,318 
2S0 

1.114 

18.768 

.0fi6 

.524 

.S79 

472 

750 

7,7X3 

5.872 

31.741 

fi.a3o 

5.  147 

fl56 

8,.S99 

9.  ,399 

3,359 

3,S5 

1.981 

7.294 

17.  (a? 

3.535 

663 

ioo 

3.30 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Fmanrial  o-fststanre  projects,  pendincj  and  approved,  as  of  Mnu  t! .  ff){J!i 

lAmooate  in  thou:<&iiait 


June 


Pvidliig 

Aliproveil 

>uu 

State 

Namb«r 
o(  eUctbte 

Induftrtal  ana 
oommcrcial 

'       Public  fadltty 
loans  aad  grants 

Total 

Industrial  and 
comm«rclal 

Public  (aclllty 
loan.s  and  icrants 

Tc 

Nombcr 

Namb«r 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Aluhama 

40 

33 

1 

13 

48 

10 

» 

3 

2 

12 

73 

1 

1 

0 

18 

27 

2 

2 

54 

26 

11 

7 

10 

63 

18 

00 

23 

16 

13 

3 

3 

« 

23 

13 

34 

6 

10 

33 

0 

41 

56 

1 

24 

7 

46 

54 

11 

3 

16 

1 

16 

37 

21 

4 

,« 

1 

K847 

6,140 

476 

217 

1.044 

7.187 

380 

4.064 

i  380 
10.476 
72X 
3.462 
2.606 
1.460 
4,363 

«' 

4.81S 

17.008 

3.480 

6,616 

3.021 

13.808 

3.808 

1.106 

3.284 

438 

737' 

1,888 

702 

16.230 

U3e6 

3 
1 

13" 

2 

8* 

331)1 
96 

3" 703' 
1.  7V» 

7W" 

8 
18 

13 

•6,148 

•.338 

47« 

217 

4.807 

8,086 

380 

4.064 

'  "i."386" 
11,184 
728 
8. 462 
3.006 
473 
4.830 

«" 

30.604 

17.003 

3.660 

6,616 

?,170 

U,866 

3.130 

3.000 

3,384 

480 

787" 

1.888 

1.076 

18.380 

13,088 

7 

3 

8* 

2" 

4" 

6 

81,204 
1.900 

806' 

"   "i.'i2i" 
"""8,"aw" 

1.988 

10 
3 

8" 

1 

r 

6 

tl.  iHO 
1,772 

"'i.'ioi' 

468 

»' 

2,300 

17 
6 

16" 

1 

2" 

i 

10 

^ 

Alaska      . 

•3,164 
3.12 

iioi 

411 

iTJi 

3.tt 

i»7 

A:iiern-»n  SamoA ..._.„.... 

Aruoiia    . ...... 

Art  Alls,!.-    

('.ilifortihi ........ ....... 

{ Olonulo . 

(imrntUeut . 

Ivlaware 

Kliirtila 

<  ie<irKla. 

(iuam 

llawaU 

Miho 

i 

2 
7 

6 

i" 

13 

4 
fi 
2 
S 

9 
3 

1 
1 

4" 

1 
7 
3 

S6i 
463 

1.640 
1,886 

i* 

2.0B7 
233 

1.902 
765 
063 

6.300 
481 

1.162 

Kl 

188 

""xHV 

106 

3,391 

607 

1 

437 

2 

2 

0 

10 

io' 

4 

6 

4 
7 
12 
10 
6 
4 
2 

i" 

4" 

1 

9 

4 

Tn 

Ilhmn.s 

Imliajia. ... 

1 
2 

«' 

U 

477 

■"i«:a»" 

3 

4 

6" 

786 
1,714 

"  """i.'OTi" 

IB 

3.a 

Iowa .......... 

Kiinsa* ...... 

Kentucky................. 

ly<)Ui5iana    .... ......... 

•vUO 

Km 

Maine  .     . 

^(arylaIlll           . 

3 

320 

i,(a 

Ma.s.s.iihii:5ettt 

i' 

4 
2 
3 

148" 

1.0B6 
172 
861 

3 
3 

1 
1 
2 
3 
1 

i" 

773 
687 
400 

MOO 
180 

1.760 
317 

75' 

1,1V 

Mu'hi«an 

Minnesota 

Miisussippl 

•.HI 

MLssouri    

1,3N 

M  on  tana . 

Nebraska 

Nevatl.i    - . 

New  Hampshire ........_...„.. 

N.'W  Jersey ..__........_.. 

New  Meiuo ... 

New  York   .  -     ... 

1 
3" 

61 
873' 

1.34^ 

at 

7S 

i'iii 

11*^ 

2 

1 

376 
176 

North  t'arolma... 

North  Dnkota 

8 

703 

i.nt 

Ohio      

Oklahoma 

OrvRon 

Perm  ^1  vanla^ . . ... . 

3,'84i 
6,061 
1.631 
6,807 
8.803 
286 
i754 

6,l«i 

27.368 

007 

163 

1.00& 

""i.'828' 
18,071 
4,082 
3.837 

4 

6 
3 
6 

661 
1.747 
1.647 

488 

13 

4.602 
8.406 
3.178 
7.240 
8,803 
331 
6,412 

o^aoi 

27,668 

007 

163 

1.006 

""'3,"002' 

66,818 

4.363 

3,  on 

4 

11 
1 

17 

1 

468 
4.003 
1.807 

4.706 
1.600 

4 

15 
3 

29 
1 
2 
0 

ib' 

14 

4 

2' 

4' 

18 

2 

1 

i«.:« 

2.  snj 

4 

2 

12 

11.886 
1.108 
3.398 

PuerU)  Rioo  

i.duc 

South  Carohna 

3 

4" 

2 

2' 

14 
3 

1 

40 
668 

300 
190 

"""i"87»" 

48.747 

230 

SO 

4' 

i 

12 

4 

i" 

3" 

H) 

1 
1 

sob" 

lib" 

0.083 
1.880 

80' 

606" 

4.047 
418 
367 

2 
2 

0" 

2 

i" 

i" 

8 
I 

1.257 
406 

2."4ii 

664 
28' 

lie" 

■J.  124 
66 

1.247 

Bouth  I>ek()ta 

lennessw..... ............ 

Tei;«i 

ruh 

Vermont 

Vlriflnia 

Virttni  Islands 

Wa-shintfton ... 

Wert  Vlrpnia 

Wts<x)n5ln ....._ 

W  yoniing 

787 

2.54i 

1.747 
1.888 

it 

:ji 

6.171 
«3 

3i7 

Total 

1.068 

332 

238.211 

103 

82.840 

436 

311.061 

191 

00,360 

104 

47.670 

206 

113.  on 

Approved  projects,  iricludtng  acctUrattd  public  works  (as  of  May  SI,  196S) 
[Amounts  shown  in  thousand!!  of  dollars! 


Prokct 


Annlston  area  (L8) 

AutauKa  County,  6(b) 

Barbour  County,  6Cb) 

Bibb  County.  50)) 

PimilnKham  area  (Lfl) 


Roa<is.  re<iani.ili<in.  laud  development  Alabama  Nattunal  Forest 

City  Hall.  Annistoii    ...11111111111111 

Improve  stiff  L.'.  Jatk.vnTllle ."..I.TI  '" 


APW 


Antaufta  Terraxo  Tile.  Inc     Expand  present  tile  production  facilities. 

Water  facilltk's.  IVattvllIe 

Po«t  otliif  irajiroveiiient,  Prattvllle 11.1111111111! 


Blount  County,  5(b) 

Bullock  County,  5(b) 

Butler  t  ounty.  5(b)_ 


Cherokee  County,  5fb). 


Trainint!    lt<«jt  anil  <hoe  production  worker 

.S-wexi.  (  .a>  ton        ^ I"IIIIIIIII" 

R<>creal)on  firiiitie-i,  W    F    loHirt.'v  K4>.s«'rvoir '-   .,"."1"""""""'"' 

Road  iiiii4-o'.e:ii.  lit  -uid  wei;       HiolO|flia.  1  '.^Lrlct  No.  4..r"...ri""II"r"""I! 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  ilevelopment,  Alatmnia  National  Forest 

do .'—'..".'."r.T.T'"." 

Highway  a<l<)itlon,  Ke<leral  HlRhway  No.  18 ...1™^..*""™"™" 


Cotirtixdi.se.  HlnnlnRham ............ ............................ 

Sewerv.  H  amor ............. .lll"l^miy 

Sewer  frtrilitv.  Kuit.n.lale ™.""imil11""*" 

Post  oth'f.  ii.iirt;,."!!'*'    Ulrinliighrtm ... . ..,..™II""III 

Waste  tr»-«ti'i>!  t  fa.i;lty.  Kultondaie I.I..IIIIIIIIII 

Water  fii.  iiiiv    Imndale . .. . ._......*.3.I.I 

Sewepi,  iiu>  >  li'wn r.mmimi 

Ctty  of  OiiroiiM,  (fa,<  and  sewer  board— water  and  sewage  tadUty 

improve  wiidlYfe  tecfllty.  West  Chapman  "~""~*Iim~UII"llIII""~ 


20 

34 

337 


118 
10 


22 
80 
80 


10 
40 

173 


1.4K5 
23 

320 
90 

230 
66 

876 


36 


ARA 


62 


00 


108 


Total 


2RI 


IM 


l« 


22» 


iei> 
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Approved  projects,  including  accelerated  public  works  (as  of  May  SI,  1963)— Continued 

[Amounts  shown  to  thousands  of  dollars) 
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ALABAMA — Continued 
CbiltoD  (bounty,  6(b) 


(moctaw  County.  6(b). 


dvke  Coaoty,  8(b) 

On  County,  6(b) 

CoKcab  County  6(b) 

Coosa  County.  5ib) 

Crensbaw  County.  6(b) 

Cullman  County.  5(b) 


Dallas  County,  5Cb). 


DeKalb  County,  6(b). 


Elmore  County,  5(b) 

Fsyetle  Ct>unty,  6(b) 


riorence-Sbeffleld  area,  (LS). 
Oadaden  area.  6(a) 


Green  County.  5(b). 
Hale  County.  5(b)... 


Hlflte  Aron.  (T,S) 

JatkaoD  County,  6(b> 


Jasper  area.  5(a). 


Lamar  County,  6(b) 

I.tmestono  Coimty,  6(b). 


Uwndes  County.  5(b). 
Maton  County,  6(b)... 


Marengo  County,  6(b).. 
Msrlon  County,  6(b)(0). 
Marshall  County,  S(b).. 


P»rr)  County,  5(b). 


Project 


Training    Sewing  machine  operator  (Thorsby  Manufacturing  Co  ) 

Repair  rewrvolr,  Thorsby b  ^".;- 

Roads  reclamation,  land  developmen't'.'Alalima'Nstlona'f  ForMt".".". 

Hospital  addition.  Chootaw 

Sewer  (aciiitv,  Butler 

Sewers,  Butler '."'.'.'.'.'.'.'.l". 

Improve  wildlife  facilities.  Biological  DLnrlct  No.  7 


Water  facility,  R'utledge.'.".'!IIIIIIIirriri"""IIIII 

City  Hall,  Cullman 

Courthouse.  Cullman IIIIIl 

Water  fariljly.  .'^•Ima-. 

Road^  reclamaiion.  land  devel'opment.'AYabama  National  KoreM. 


APW 


ARA 


Total 


City  of  Fort  Payne:  Extend  sewage  system... 


8 
30 


12 


124 
» 
58 


21 


57 


255 


241 
1 

30 


Town  of  "Fayette :  Sewage  d"l.sp"oeaf  sy"ste"iii"fo"r' e"x"p"and"in"g" ind listry 

lown  of  Berry,  hxpand  water  and  sewage  facilities .." 


AttaU  Pipe  A  Foundry  Co.:  Reopen  "and "modern'iie"foii^drV 

Training:  Cablcmaker  (Elgin  Watch  Co.)  ' 

Traming    Bew  ing  machine  operator  (Oressler"Manufac"turiii"g""Co'r 

Fire  station.  (Jadsden ^  ^"-y. 

Library.  Gadsden '.'.'.'."I" 

Channel  improvement.  Little "c"o"ve II " 

Sewers.  Olonooe I.  

Sewers.  A  It, ilia '.'"'. ' 

Wa-ste  facility.  Oadsd"en'."""""II 

Waste  treatment  facility,  Altooiia"!"""! 

Post  otrice  improvement,  Oadsden I " 

Water  facility.  Altoona. '."'.'.'.'.I..'. 

Post  Office,  Eulaw 


110 


346 
257 


50 


2>« 

21 


57 


921 


273 
110 


603 


453 

19 

3 


^It^I^I-'sm'^'"*'  ^■*""'""^-  ^'^'^  ^^t*'  and  gas  lines  and  install  railroad 


Crecnsl  oro  Packing  Co.:  To  expand  meatpatking  plant 

Roads  rwlamat.on,  land  development,  Alabama  National"  Fo"rest".".'.!I 

Sewers.  MounJville.."!!""!!.'!!]]^""^ 

Water  ami  sewer  facility,  Moiindsvllie"!"""""""" 


Expand  sewerlines 


V\  ater  and  sewer  board  of  Stevenson- 

City  Hull,  ScotUsforo 

Sower  (utility.  Scottsboro  

Library.  Srottsl  oro .".'.l..'. 

Constrvation  measures,  Jackson     " "" 

Waste  trratm.iit  fjwility,  additio"n"*Scottsbo"rt)' 

Wildlife  fadlities,  Scotlstoro     .  


22 
272 
83 
22 
46 
1U5 
31 
18 
60 


13 


1,220 
13 


11 

80 
58 
64 


231 


'12 


'"tri^l  Sk.^*'^'''°''™^°'  ^°^'^  "'  ^"'^    '^'"'*'  '^'*"  ^'^  »«^«^  "-"^  '0  I'^dus- 
n as  Board.  Town  of  Dora:  Fstablish  a  natural  gas  system 
,f,l^.",!,.T/,"?"'  ^"'^  •   I'^-velopment  Board  (applicant):  Xnarysis""ofex"pan^lo"n 


opportunities 

Sewers.  Cordova 

Waste  treatment  facility,  Parrlsh" 

Sewer  facility.  Cordova 

Sewer  fai  ility,  Ja.sper """"" 

Post  Ollice,  Courthouse.  Jasper."'! 


Town  of  Vernon:  Water  and  sewage  system. 

Hospital  addition.  Limestone 

Conservation  me.isurps,  Limestone 

Sewer  facilities.  Athens  

Wildlife  facility  ■ 


County  office,  HaynesviUe 

Roads  reclamation,  land  development,  Alabama  National  Forest 
Hospital  imi)rovcment.  Tuskegee 

Koads.  reclamation,  land  developmerit," "Alabam'a" National  Forest" 
U  aste  treiitiDWit  facility,  Natasulga '"'^«^'- 


Orlflith  1  ;ickiiig  Co.:  Expand  meatpacking  plant 
Hospital  addition.  Uemoixjlls 

Hangar,  lJemoi>olLs 


"to'[{^^VaV.n7in"eT-orp.^'''''-    ^°'^'^"'^*«'^  ««*'  '<^*^^y  ^^u'ldlng  to  be  leased 
Wlnfleld  Uoneral  Hospital.  Winfleld 

Mimicipal  building,  Oimtcrville 

Library.  Albert villr [_ ■ 

Courthouse,  (iunu-rvillc """I"" ' '" 

Addition,  recreation  facilities,  QuntervUlc" 

Conservation  measiires,  Marsliall ""'.'.'.'. '"" 

Roadj.  reclamation,  land  development.  Alabama  National  Forest 

Watershed,  Praric  Cieck""""] !"]'"""" 


::9 


518 
28 


667 
27 

170 
228 
SC6 

526 

l!>4 
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Ap-proved  projects,  including  accelerated  puhlic  xcorlu  {a*  of  May  Si,  19^S) — Continued 

I  Amoiinu  shown  In  thoanuid^  o(  dollan) 


June  4 


ProKot 


aLab  A  M  A  —  coo  t  ;n  lkhI 
PUkins  County,  5(b) 


Rus*>ll  County,  5(b).- 
8t   Clair  County,  5(b). 

Shelliy  ("uunty,  5<b) . . 


8umt«'r  County, 5(b).- 


Tall;ui.-g;i  Ar«a,  (L8). 


Wi.-<h  ington  County,  5(b) . 


Wilcox  County,  6(t>).. 
Winston  County,  5(b). 


State!    

8(b)  •nm.'.'Z'Z'.Zl'.'.'.'.'. 
All  areas 


Election  district  Ko.  1  (Ketcbikan,  Prlnc*  of  Wales), 

5<b)<5). 


Election  dlstrUt  No.  2  (Wrangell-retoreburg)  5(b).. 


Ekctiun  district  So.  3  (SUk^.  5(b). 


Elect  ion  dLstilct  No.  4  (Southeast  Indian  Keserva- 

tlon;  5(h!. 
Ele  tlon  district  No.  '  (Lynn  Canal-Icy  Straits), 

5(b)(1). 
Election  district  No.  8  (Cardova-VaJdei),  5(b) 


Election  district  No.  '  (Pahner-WasUla-Talkwtna), 
6(b). 


Election  district  No.  8  (Ancborafre),  5(a). 


Election  district  No.  9  (Seward),  5  (b) 

Election  district  No.  10  (Kenal-Cook) ,  5(b)(4)(5). 


Eleetlon  district  No.  11  (Kodlak),  Vb) 

Election  district  .No.  12  (.Aleutian  Isiaods),  5(b). 


Election  district  No.  13  (Bristol  Bay),  5(b). 


Election  district  No.  14  (Bethel),  5(b) 

Election  dUtrict  No.  15  (Yukon  Ka.<0[okwini),  8(b) 


Election  district  No.  16  (Fairbanks),  5(b)(5}. 


Election  dLstrict  No.  17  (BvHVKBbuk),  5(b) 

ElecUon  district   No.   18  ^taaw-Norton    Sound 

iieservation),  5(b). 
EiccUon  district  No.  19  (Wade  Hampton),  5(b) 


Ctu-pentJT  imd  Shirley  lAunber  Co.:  Expand  sawmill  openitloas. 

licaiUj  01  uter,  I'lckens 

Wner  fa<lilty.  Reform . ..V...'.. 

County  J.Ul,  (;arrollton 


Town  of  8l 
Fish  facility 


prlncfleld:  Expand  water  and  wwer  faclllttet. 
ty,  Oak  MouiUuin  I'^k 


APW 


AUA 


Sewer"!,  Vork. ....... ..„.„.„„.„.. .................. 

Jiiil,  Livingston ..... ......... .............IIIIII 

Sewage  fa«alitie»,  York " "rr"!!"!!""""""!!!! 

Health  Center,  Cblldersburg 

Waterworks,  Talladega "[ """ 

Roads,  reclamation,  laud  development,  Alabama  Natiooai  Fonitl 
Nursing  Home,  Sylacauga. ..." 


Water  system,  Vflllry 

Municiii.  :  u:    liiii;,  Chatom ..." 

Impruvi  wi.,i.,ie  facilities,  biological  dlstrictNo.  7. 

Courthouse  repair,  Camden  


Training:  Layout  man,  theetmetal  worker,  mechanical  ajisembler,  trailer  aaaem- 
bler.  spray  painter,  general  woodworker,  machine  tool  oi«rati>r.  refrigeration 
mechanic. 


Roads,  reclamation,  land  development.  Alabama  Naticoal  Forest 
do. 


City  of  Saxman:  Constructing  port  lacUity,  breakwater,  and  warehouses. 

Training;  General  clerks 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development.  South  Tongass  National  Forest" 
do. 


Community  center.  Cook  Irilet ..""""!''! "?^''! .'". 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Soutb  TongssB  Natlaaai  Forest 
do „ 


Alaska  Pacific  Co.:  Expand  and  modernise  sawmill 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  South  Tongass  National  Forest  J 
Hiichway  improvement.  Federal  liigbway  No.  7  Petersburg 


Road.i.  reclamation,  land  development,  S.  Tonpa.-w  Natiooai  Forest. 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  develo(>uent,  national  forest ..._.. 

Post  otEce,  courthouse,  Sitka _.. 


Sewer  facility,  Cordova 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Chugach  National  Forest. 

Water  system.  Cordova . 

Recreation  facility,  addition,  Mankom  Lake 

Repair  preenhou.v,  Palmer.......... 

Oreenhouse,  Palmer ..........._..„ 

Repair  wurehouae,  street,  dlstrtct  No.  9 . '..'.'.'.'. 


Training 

Electronic  mechanic,  clerk-etenographer. 

Clerk-8t4'nographer 

Millwright 

Drainage  Improvement,  Anchorage 


Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Chugach  National  Forest 

Alaska  Hardwoods  Co.,  reopen  a  sawmill 

Seldovia,  Alaska:  Rebuild  and  expand  water  tsdllties 

Recreation  facility,  Kenal  Mooae 

Alaska  Ice  A  Storage,  Inc.:  Expand  Osh  processing  and  cold  storage  firm 
Repair  housing,  PribUof 


Sewer,  rscreaUoa  faclHtv,  stnet.  national  monument. 
Water  and  sewage,  Uydaburg 


Waste  treatment  facility.  North  Pote. 


Road,  McKlnley,  North  Pole 

Recreation  facility,  addition.  Eagle  Lake.. 


Department  of  .Agriculture: 

Integrated  eeonomie development  pn^Tam    

Economic  planning  and  project  unpirmnotaUon  In  Idlh  eiectton  district.. 

Training    General  clerk ,, ,    ,     _,_ 

Water  facility.  Fairbanks .... . 


30 
01 
79 


83 

39 

70 
96 


SO 

48 

10 

168 


59 
32 

7 


79 


87 
100 


M 


81 


118 


1.058 

6,719 

S.327 

10. 121 


6 

ao 

60 
109 

60 


14 

sia 


63 
30 
18 


1,0TB 
1,849 


2.925 


1,800 
17 


1,600 


383 

63 
400 

16 


10 
55 
48 


833 


49 


S8 
16 
35 


300 


380 


lUO 
175 


31 


100 
21 


Community  center.  Norton  Sound.. 
Community  center,  southeast....... 


737 


130 
368 


273 

260 


7 

1 

18 


Totaj 


94 

51 
H 


sm 


296 


K 


2M 


13,046 


i.:ei 


1,827 


lOK 


.     8,12 


113 


nil 


702 

aao 


275 
II 


121 


7«1 

120 


196S 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Approved  projects,  including  accelerated  public  works  (as  of  May  31,  196S) — Continued 

I  Amount!  shown  In  thousands  of  dollars) 


ALAskA— eoottnued 


Btstewlde. 


Btste  totals- 

BtJitewide 

^(»)  areas 

5(M  areas 

All  areas  


AMXaiCAN   SAMOA 


American  Samoa. 


State  total: 
6ia)  areas. 
6(b)  areas. 
All  areao... 


ARIZONA 

Apache  Connfy,  6fb)  IR 


Coeoolno  County,  5(b)  IR. 
Oils  County,  8(b)  IR 


Or»hani  Cmmty,  Sfb)  IR... 
Msricopa  County.  6(b)  IR. 


Motive  County,  ft(b)  IR. 
NsT»)o  County,  6(b)  IR... 


Pima  County.  5(b)  IR. 
Plnai  County,  5(b)   IR. 


Vuma  County,  .Vb)  IR. 


Bute  wide. 


State  totals: 

5(a)  areas 

5(bi  areas._..„....... 

All  arca.1 * 


ARKANSAS 


Ashley  County,  5(b) . 
Baiter  County,  5(b). 


Benton  area  (Iy.M). 

'♦•'rryvillc  area  (LS) 

Hlyihevillc  art>a  (1.8)." 

1*  one  Coiiiity.  S{V) ""11™ 

I'rinkleyaree  'L8).. 


Camden  area.  5(a) 

See  footnotes  .it  end  of  table. 


Project 


Department  of  Agriculture  (RAD):  Feasibility  study  of  proposed  sawmlU  and 

lumber  finishing  facilities.  t^"-^ 

Arthur  D.  Little:  Production  and  processing  reindeer  meat,  fish,  tannery  and  fur 
University  of  Alaska:  Methods  to  increase  and  expand  Alaskan  naUve'arts  and 

crafts. 
Arthur  D.  Little:  Feasibility  of  harvesting,  processing,  and  marketing  sea  lions 
Department  of  Agriculture  (FS):  Guidepost  for  future  industries  utillrhig  the' 
forest  products. 

Southeastern   Lslanda  Development:  Fea«ibillty  and  market  survey  for  bottom 
fish  prooeKstrg.  .^.w... 


Department  of  agriculture:  Technic-al  counsel  on  production,  marketing 
Department  of  agriculture  (ERS):  Study  of  marketing  and  distribution 
Training    Agricultural  extension  works,  home  extension  workers 


practices. 


Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Apache  National  Forest 

do 

Erosion  control,  Fort  Apache..         .        

Water  and  sewers,  Cbinie """""""'/! 

Johannessen  and  Girard    Study  adequate  water  supply  and  expand  tourism. 

Road  improvement  and  erosion  control,  Hop!  Reservation 

Water  and  sewer  facility,  San  Carlos '.'.'.'.'. 


Western  Management  CoMultanus,  Inc  :  Study  industrial  development  potential 
Improve  immigration  and  naturaliiation  facility,  Maricopa  Countv 

Road.  Papatro ' 

Erosion  control.  Salt  River '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 


Recreation  facility,  I^ke  Mead. 
Erosion  control,  Uualaiial 


Jensen  and   Wallen  Mapping  and  Forest  Service:  Utlllratlon  of  Navajo  forest 
producUs  mdustry.'  j"  ■"■oai 

Training:  Solderer  (electronic  equipment) 

Highway  improvement.  Federal  illghway  No.  17'  Navajo." 

Koeds.  reclamaiion,  land  development,  national  forest       

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Navajo  NatlonalFcirest 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development.  Rocky  Mountain  development 

lioads  reclamation,  land  development,  national  forest 

City  Hall,  Winslow 

Highway,  Navajo  ^(i»fr\^lioiiV//".'..",",",\\\\\\\\\\\\ 

Erosion  control   .Navajo  Reservation.. 1^1"! " " 

Timt)er  stand,  .Navajo  Reservation.    

Water  and  sewage  facility.  .N'avajo  Reservation 

Soil  ooriservatioii.  .Navajo  Reservation 

Water  and  sewer,  -Navajo  Reservation  

Recreation  facility,  retrlfie<]  Forest -"'1^]!"I][""II 

Water  and  sewer,  Santa  Rosa 

Erosion  control,  Uila  River  Reservoir..'..  '" 

Road  erosion  control,  (iila  River  Reservoir. 

Water  im[>rovement,  Casablanca "...'". 

Training    Farm  machine  operators    

Wesu-rn  Farm  Management  Co.   St'ud'y'Mtent'i'a'rfor  fTO'd'pr'oc^iiViid'iis'OT'''" 

fcrosion  and  soil  conservation,  Colorado  River  Reservation 

Checci  4  Co.:  Assist  Indian  reservations  in  developing  potentiailties '..'!i]!II""."^ 


VV ante  treatment  facility,  Wllmot 

Water  and  sewer  facility.  Wllmot "I]"]!!I""I"^''^^^I 

CJassvllle,  Water  Improvement  District  No.  1,  new  water  system 

"fcT^  '*'"^  Research  Corp..  Study  impact  of  Mar  Bax  Shirt  Coro'n'osi^'vil'le' 

Roads,  reclamation,  roads  development,  Ozark  National  Forest 

do 


Boone  Hospital,  addltionrHanison. ...VJ 

Sewer  facility.  Clarendon 

Repair  water  supply  system,  Brinkle'y.Ti 

Water  facility,  Camden 


APW 


M2 
3.912 
4.434 


100 
70 
96 

250 


400 
105 


44 

400 
38 


400 
25 


312 

145 

100 

30 

80 
150 
400 
282 
200 

m 

203 
250 
163 


81 
390 

82 
100 


21 


0 
5,010 
5,010 


22 

50 


19 
40 


480 


29 
34 


474 


ARA 


50 
40 

48 
16 

40 


195 

89 
4,000 
4.089 


10 
10 
36 


0 
66 

55 


29 


20 


33 


26 
18 


0 
145 
145 


160 
3 


10097 


Total 


I9S 


8,523 


55 


55 


515 
29 


505 

508 
425 


2,448 
Si 


672 


65 

7 


5,155 


72 


223 


480 


474 


10098 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Approved  projects,  indu<ling  accflernUd  public  uorks  (as  of  ^f<ly  SI,  7 'M5)— Continued 

[AmounU  ^howri  in  thoiwands  of  dollars' 


June  4 


LX'sfiii  County,  5ib).. 


Drew  County.  8<b). 


BnRland  are*  fLS) 

Fiulkiier  County,  5^b)- 

F  ifHsf  City  u^n,  (J.e).. 
KriiK.iii  County,  9(b). 


Fulton  County,  8(b). 


Grunt  County,  Mb) 

Uope  area,  (La) 

Hot  Sprtag  County,  5(b) 

Independenw  County,  5(b). 


Iiard  County,  5(b). 


Jarkson  CoimtT.  ^<T>> 

Johnson  County,  5<b) .. 


Lifjyptt*"  Cmmtj,  8(b). 


Lawrence  County,  5(b). 


Vec  Toiinty.  %(b). 


Llucvln  County,  S(b). 


Little  River  County,  5(b). 


lynran  Coartr,  ^(h)  

Madlaon  Comity,  5'>b)_. 


Mar  loo  County,  6<b). 


M  .;:cr  area  (LS) 


A  ax  A  !i8A»— con  tin  u«<l 
Cbk-ot  County,  5(b) 

Clark  County.  5(b) , 

CWbunie  County.  5(b) 

Clpvf-liinil  County,  5(b).. 

Columbia  County.  5(b) 

Couway  Covnty.  5(b) ^ 


Crawford  County,  5(b)... 
Crittenden  County,  6(b). 


Project 


e  operator. 


TrmlnlnK: 
8«w«r  facility. 

Flood  control.  \f  Lsslaslppl  BJtw 

9<"weni.  nfnuiitt    I-.TIim""! 

WaU-r  fa<-nuy,  Arkadclphla 

Wat*r  facility,  .\nilty '....'.. 

City  of  Heber  Springs:  Extend  water  and  gaa  line  (see 
tiocal  Anancial  awistanoe  project). 


<tat«wkla  project*  (or  addl- 


City  of  Monilton:  Sew  ace-treatment  plant  and  aooeaa  rtwd  to  Induatrtal  pArk 
Roads,  reclamation,  land  development.  Otark  .N'atiooal  ForMt !7?..' 


.do 


Improve  watershed,  Westfork 

Wii.<iti>-trt>atment  facility,  FMumervllle. 
Trail. iri|!    Clerk  ^t^iiuKriphers 


Storage  shwl.  Clarkdale """"" 

Repair  water  supply  siystem.  West  MempbiiL* 

Sewer  lacUity.  Turrell 


Port  offloe 

Water  supply  system.  Reed. 

Water  f»<  Uity,  -VlonUceUo... 


Repair  water  wpply  sy<item.  TUlar... 
Repair  water  supply  system,  WOmar. 


Omme  and  Ibh  development.  Faulknerl 


Waste  treatment  ftK-riUy/btarrNatJoniJ  FortitI".."I.."~..niII 
Roads,  reclamation.  lan<l  development,  Oiark  National  Forert. 

do 

Water  faculty,  6tark"."'."!"'llllllllllllllllllllllllllllim;i^"" 


(See  statewide  for  ARK  proJecU) 

Water  facility.  .Mammotn  Pprlaj 

PubUc  building.  Sheridan _ 


City  of  Batesvllle,  water  system,  eipan-skin.  and" 

City  of  Calico  Rock.  constructlnK  railroad  spur  to  woodireatlnK  plant 

Waste  treatmeait  fatUity.  Calico  Rock_ 

Waste  treatment  facility,  Melbourne H 

Walter  facility    C.ilico  Kock  _  21  


Training-  BoatNillders "!r!I~..III 

Oiark  I.nrnN.T  In.'iwtrtes,  Inc.:  Establish  new  wood'pUnt""'* 

Wi5t<-  trpitni.iit    .wMlty,  ClarksvlHe " 

Koails.  reclamation,  land  development.  Oiark  .NaUuual  Kareat* 
do ] 

Tr»ln1nr 

All-rmind  machine  operators 

Furniture  upbobrrrers ""II 


Training-  A ll-ronnd  rarm-machlne  operator.  

Waste  treatment  facllrty,  Hoaxle ^11.1^1 IT 

Water  and  sewers.  Hoaxte „.     . . . ."  .."7* 

Water,  vwcri.  Walnut  Hldge "Iiriri™IIII.....I.._..r 

Koads.  reclanuUlon.  land  development.  Otark  National  Far««t 
-do. 


K!oo<!  (finfrol,  Vfi.ssi.-sinpt  River. 
Wat,T  -iiii'iily  systi'rn.  Nlarianna. 
DTamatf"  'idllty.  Martanna 


Nationa!  Wire  Fabric  Corp.   Constmct  new  plant. 
TrauuiiK 

Clerk  stenoRTApber 

.\ll-rouiicl  farm  machinery  operator ........ 

Combination  welder       ........ 

Production  worker,  wlre.(ahrlc 

Goukl  watershed.  Orady 

Admlnlstratton  bulldlnj;.  Star  City .III-I 

Train  liis: 

Clerk -stenocrapher 

AH-roand  ftvm  niachinery  operator 


Tratntnf:  Sewtag  machine  opwator."""!!"!""""!"!""" 

Roa<1s.  reclamation,  land  development,  Otark  National  Forest.. 


Pi 

I'.) 


Tralnlnr  Carpenter 

Kecr..iM<  r  ii  tftcUity,  Hull  Shoals 

Sewer  f-icl'lty,  Fllpptn 

Water  facility,  Teiarkana 


A  r  w 


AHA 


«5 
73 

88 


176 
32 


4 

10 
135 

17 


6 
lOS 


230 
U 


153 

16 
17 


28 


31 
35 

50 

ta 


70 


16C 


38 
90 


38 


3B 

104 

71 


S 

40 

38 

31 

145 


186 
18 


S 

S 

60 


80 
80 


238 


17 


83 


366 


13 


Totaj 


211 


la 


2S> 


432 


8 

478 


40 

30 


39 


IM 
3 


im 


n 
i«o 


CQ 


I3S 


tm 


14 

M 
» 
38 


11 
IW 


10 


4U 


i96S 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Approrrd  project*,  inducing  accderatrd  public  works  (as  of  May  SI,  196S) — Continued 

I  Amounts  tJiown  In  thousands  of  dollars] 


ARKANSAS — contlnoed 
Montgouiiry  Coimty,  8(b) 


Murfr«---t'*>ro  area  (L8). 
N>va<l«  County,  6(b)... 
^ewton  Co«nty,  6(b).., 


r^rry  County,  a(b). 


Project 


APW 


Water  and  sewer.  Mount  Ida 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Q uachl to  National  FOTwi" 

do 

Wft.<:tr  trp;itmmt  farlHtv,  Mount  Ida "1"1I""I 


Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  btark  Nationai  For^" 
do 


Brooks  A-  Associates:  Determine  acoeptoHHty  and  potential  of  new  drill  bit 
Waste  treatment  facility,  Perrvvllle. 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Quachlta  National  Forest 

do. 


FhUlIpe  County,  5(b). 


pllffott  area,  (LP) 

rolk  County,  8(b) 


Pop*  County,  h(h) 

RaiKlilph  Fonnty.  5(b). 

lloKprv  trrti,  fl.?'^     . 

Bcott  County,  b\i>) 

Searcy  county,  80>) 

8* vler  County,  5(b) 

Riarp  County,  5(b) 

Btone  County,  »(b) 

Tnunan  area,  (T>8) 

Van  Buren  County,  6<b) 


...do 

Dam  and  f^h  lake,  Overmp  Lake 

Water  facility,  I'erryviUe 


Tmlnlnp    Clerk-stenoprapher 

TTalnmp    All-round  farm  operator '-'....'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'..'. 

Waste  treatment   facility.  West  Helena ..    milllll 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Otark  National  Forest. II" 

.do  _  _ 

'^rvin  fariHtles,  West  Helena IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Helena  ll(>S[iiial,  Helena..    .    . I II II II  I 

^^  ater  fadllty,  ifelena IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Water  supply  system.  West  Helena I.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  (^Ichlta  National  Forest 

do 

Water  facility,  Cove.. 

Sewer  farthty,  Wickes I 


Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Orark  National  Forest 


Roads,  redamstion,  Uuad  development,  QuidiitaNaticnal  Forest  I 
do 


Roads,  n<ciam8tion,  land  development,  Orark  Nationai  Forest. 

Water  facility,  Horatio 

Waste  treatment  facility,  Horatio IIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Rubber  Corp.:  I>e<^ueen,  build  factory I.III.IillllllllllH 

(See  statewide  for  financial  asslstiinre  project) 

Training    Apprentice  carpenters 

Sewer  facility,  Fveninp  Shade "'.V.V. 

Trataing:  Clerk -stenop-a[>her's IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Otark  National  Forest 
do _ _ 


(« 

47 
30 

14 


20 
8 


17 
18 
10 

ao 

113 

46 


108 

T 

10 

138 

aoo 

88 
213 


16 
60 

67 
70 


40 


90 
30 
30 


82 
13 


63 


f^ty  of  Clinton:  Expand  water  and  sewer  facilities  . 

(See  statewide  |>rf>jects  for  finftnrfa!  asswtarKje  project) ..'" 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Otark  National  Fo*«t" 
---.<lo 


White  Ci.iinty,  6(b) 

WoodrulT  ('..uiity.  Kb). 


Wynne  Ar.-a,  aS) 

Veil  County,  6(h» 

8t«tew1<le.  (ClelHirne  County, "  6(b) («)"," Fultoii 
County.  Sih)i3i.  Sharp  County,  6(b)(1),  and  Van 
Burui  County,  6(b)U)(2)v3;). 


Bute  toUls: 

ft'm  areas.. .... ........... 

5  b    areiw \ 

L>    areas 

AllareM 


CALtrOENIA 

DtlNortf  County,  5U)) , 


Water  fftcility,  Searcy 

Lake  area  <levelopn)ent.  White.. 


Tralntnr    Heavy  machine  equipment  operators;  tt,rm  machine  operators 

Waste  treatnmit  facility,  McCrory 

Sewer  facility,  Patterson IIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


Owwk   Foothills  Himdicraft  cVtrfld  Asso<4«tioti"cOTrtrnrt'4"n)«dside''bar^^^^ 
display  buildings. 


16 

40 


1 

40 


300 
18 


lorekft  area  (L8). 


City  of  Crescent  City:  Constmrt  seawaH,  beach  front  arw,  and  general  facilities  for 

c<^)mmercial  recreation  and  tourism. 
Roads,  reclamaticm,  land  development.  Six  Rivers 
do ... 


i 


do 

Water  facility.  Crescent I.lj 

Construct  pui)lic  facility,  Del  Norte .IIIIII"! 

Waste  treatment  facility,  King  Salmon_ 

Reereatjon  fiicihtv,  King  Range 

Family  boiising,  flamoa 

Flood  control.  Mad  River IIIIIIIH 

Water  (aciltty,  Fortima 

Sewer  facility,  Blue  I^ke IHH 

Sewer  facility,  Cutteji ...V. 

Post  office,  courthouse.  Eureka I. 

Sewer  facility.  King  Salmon  .     . 

Fish  f&clllty,  I^fTenholtr 

FUh  toclllty,  C-ock  Robin '." 


474 

5,572 

298 

0,344 


16 

67 
23 
84 
18 


44 

220 

200 

137 

116 

11 

197 

15 

36 

10 

32 


CLX 6M 


10099 


ARA 


Total 


39 


182 


28 


86 


2.'J 


332 


13 


475 


62 


16 


fW 


212 
40 


GO 
3 


427 

-85 

56 

616 
318 

105 

16 


2,786 
"2I786' 


458 


9,130 


(U5 


1,017 


U' 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Ap^ntmi  projects,  tn«/wJiny  accxUraUd  public  irorlu  (a»  of  May  SI.  /P<?5)— Continued 

1  AmounLs  shown  In  tbousaads  of  doUarsj 


Jun0  4 


196S 


CALifOKNIA      tWtlMOSd 

Fresno  Ar<«,  ,L8) „ 


I  ■wen  County,  5<»).... 
Modesto  County,  SCb) . 
PIumM  County,  5(b)... 


Sierra  County.  5(b).... 
Siskiyou  County,  5(b). 


Stockton  arf«  d-fl) . 


Trinity  Coonty,  5(b) 


Project 


Borlcr  Jtatlon.  Fp'.sno   .  .—......-.........„.  .    - 

W««te  treatment  faciluy.  Sanger I.""II~1II™**"II""*"" 

Waste  trf«tment  facility,  Carruthen .    *  "** 

St.  Agnes  Hospital  al  lltlon    Kn»sno l.l'"  *  * 

Oeneral  hoapltal  a<Mltlon.  Krvano "."""T""""'* 

Roads,  mclaniation,  land  •levclopment,  Sierra  National  Foreet 

Recreation  facility.  Klnrs  Canyon 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development.  Sierra  .\ a tionaiKorf« 

do... 

Waste  tn^atment  h.-lllty,  Coailnga  .1 

Sewer  facility.  Carruthers 

Sewer  facility.  Fresno   .   .  .  

do 

Sewer  facllUteB,  Frrsno """"™* 

Sewer  facility,  RUvrdale "" 

Construction  ptiblic  facility,  Fnsno.HimH^mi™""!"!"*"" 

Recreatlor  facility.  lA««»n  National  Forest 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Lassen  National  Foreat 

do 


Redding  area  (L8) 

Riverside  County,  5(b)_ 

San  Benito  County,  5(b) 

San  Bernardino  Ckmnty,  6(b) . 
Ban  Diego  area  (L8) 


C!ommnnlty  buildtng,  Modwto 

Post  ofTlce,  Modesto  * — 

City  haU.  Turlock -  - -----""!!""!"!"'"!"??""; 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development.  Plumas  National  Forwt 
Roa<ls.  reclamation,  land  development,  I.«asen  National  Fortet 
Roads,  reclamation,  land  ilevelopment.  P  umaj  National  Forest 
Roads,  reclamation,  land  development.  Lassen  .National  Forest  " 
Plumas  Hospital  improvement,  yulney. 
Recreation  faculty,  Volcanic  National  t'»rk.//........liy,[lll[ 

RecreaUon  .aclllty,  WhUkey  Town..   

Recreation  facility.  Volcanic  .National  Park 

Road,  Shasta   


APW 


Recreation  facility.  Joshua  Tree. 


Waste  treatment  facility.  HoUlster 

Roads,  Pinnacles 


Waste  treatment  {aelllUes,  Tomerado I..IIIIIII1III 

florder  station,  Campo """" 

Building.  San  Diego -"Illllllllir""      ** 

Waste  treatment  facility.  Oceanside II 

do "11 

Waste  treatment  facility.  P.iirn  City '"I""""""""! 
Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Cleveland.II 

do      

Administration  Ixiildlne.  Imperial  Beacb 

Sewer  facility,  Chula  V  l.sta IIIII'I"! 

Imp)rove  building,  San  Diego 

Sewer  factlity,  U  Mesa IIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Coroner  ortice.  San  Diego ..... 

Receiving  home,  San  r>ie«o I."""""**"*" 

Welfare  building,  .San  Diego      IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Maintenance  builillng,  San  DIafO  ' 

Water  facility.  VlsU 11111111111111*1"* 

Municipal  building.  Carlsbad IIII'I""*  **" 

Water  fadUty.  Kullbrook IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII* 

Trafflc  system,  Iji  Me.sa. I.IIIIIIIII""'"" 

Sewer  facility,  I-a  Mesa I...IIIIII 

Sewer  facility.  F!iUbn.x)k    .  ..IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII*!"'      * 
Community  hulMIng,  National  cityllllllll""*' 

Drainage,  .National  City IIIIIIIIIIII""! 

Drainage.  N'AtMii.ii  ('ity      Iimil""*""" 

Water  and  n-vn,  H.  eaiLsije .IIIIIIII  "       ' 

do mill"  "  *  '  *** 

do I-IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  * 

Sewer  line,  EI  C»iaa 

do 

...do I 

Poet  office.  San  Diego IIIIIIIIIIIIII 


Roads,  reclamation.  land  development.  Tahoe  National  Forest 
do 


Hospital  fiuillty,  iddltlon.  Yreka 

RooiU.  nHlamatlon.  land  development.  Kiamath'Natlonai"Fon>st 

Roads,  reclamation,  laiul  development.  Sha.na  Trinity  National  Forest 

Highway  improvement.  Federal  Hlifhway    No    W3,  Sliklyou 

Road.s,  re<-lamatlon,  Isuid  development.  Klamath  National  Koreit  

Road-H,  reclamaUon.  land  development.  Sha.su  Trinity  .National  Forestlllll 

Waste  treatment  fai'llity.  Sto<'klon 

San  Joaquin  Hospital  addition,  French  Camp' " 

Postoffl...,st,.kton -"IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Drainage,   Rli>on      

Sewer  fivlllty.  Es<alon 1.-1111111*1 


RecrpiUlon  fa"M!!ty,  Trinity 

Ri->a.l.s.  r.-.  iH.-iiation,  land  deTeJopilMnt.  Mendo<i  .Nailonal  Foceat 

Koa«1s.  r-  uiiii.»t!on.  land  development.  SU  Rivers 

Hoads.  rn,  hii-uuu:    .and  development.  Shasta  Trinity' National  Forwit" 
C  haiiiifi  iinprov.  ii.eiit,  Hraver  Creek 


ARA 


44 

134 

40 

137 

88S 

130 
34« 

50 

7 

148 

85 
140 
S7fl 

00 

17 

ao 


2.V) 
57 
90 


S56 

IS 

no 


140 

u 

flO 
5 

14 

17 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

Approved  projects,  iricluding  accelerated  public  worka  (a«  of  May  SI,  196S) — Ckxt tinned 

[Amoonts  shown  In  thousands  ot  dollars) 
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Total 


200 
15 
S4 


31 


72 
71 


107 
44 

•IS 

130 
20 
30 

270 

ss 

lis 

2»4 

17 

10 

138 

381 

185 

27« 

112 

48 

31 

8 

4 

100 

36 

46 

30 

16 

1« 

« 

10 

18 

10 

33 


100 
60 


2.S£2 


387 


WO 


i7» 


24« 
U 


Hi 


CALiftiBinA — oon  tinned 
rkiiUi  ari-a,  6(b) — 


Project 


APW 


ARA 


Total 


Blatewlde. 


eut«  totals: 

6(tt)  areas....... 

6(t))  areas 

L8  areas 

Statewide 

All  aroa.' 


COLOIUDO 

Alamosa  County,  5(b) 


Clear  Creek  County,  5(b). 
Conejos  County,  5(b) 


Costilla  County,  5(b). 


141 

130 

47 

aeu 

75 
5 


fi.M 

370 

30 

lao 

13 


135 

103 
75 

eo 

232 


3.377 
160 

788 

1,157 

606 


rree<ie  are*  f LS) .... 

Dove  Cn-eli  area  (L8) _.. . 

Fremont  County,  5(b) 

Ollpta  County,  5(b) 

Huerfano  County.  5(b) . 


Im  Animas  County,  5(b). 


Puftloarea  (LS).... 
Tfller  County.  5(b). 


Ft*tr  totnb- 

.'h.i    .in-HS... 

5il.;  a^eas 

!-.•-  areas ........ 

All  ari'M , 


coKKBcncrr 


Ansonlh  area,  5(n). 


Brliigrport  area  (LS). 


Bristol  area,  6(a) . 


See  footnote*  at  end  9t  table. 


Training    Ma<  bine  tool  operator „ 

Roads  Improvement,  Red  Mountain  I.IIIIIII"  "1*1 

Ko8d.<!,  reclaniftilon.  land  development,  Mendocino  NaUinal  Forest 

Kocreation  facUlty.  Coyote  Valley  Dam ...Ill 

Highway  imtirovcment,  Federal  Highway  No.  7,  Mendocino'Natro'uaT  Forest " 

Sanitary  facility,  Sheldon  Cre*)k . 

Public  facility,  Hee-ser  Dr.. IIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Checci  &  Co.:  Assist  Indian  reservations  In  developing  tourist  potentialities  '. 


120 

55 

400 

350 

9 

8 


»tfl 


Training:  Farm  tractor  and  e  julpiiient  maintenance  and  operator. , 

Road.'*,  reclamation,  land  development,  Isabel 

Fence  and  walls,  Alamosa "'.".' 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Rio  Urand I. ..IIIIIIII 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Arapaho  .National  Forest... 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Rio  Grand 

Koad  Improvement  dam    Conejos 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Hlo  Orand„ IIIIIIIII 

do ........ I 

Boat  ramp,  Conejos I.IIIIIIIII 

WaU'r  ponds,  Sego  Spring... IIIIIIII! 

Training:  Farm  tractor  and  equipment  maintenance  and  operation. 


Construct  deer  fence.  Canon  City I IIIIIIIIIIII 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Roosevelt  National  Forest.. 

Training:  All  round  farm  machine  operators 

General  hospital,  Walspnburg 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  San  Isabel  National  Forwt.I 

Improve  dam,  Huerfano ,_ 

Hoad.s,  reclamation,  land  development,  San  Isabel 'NaUonal  Vanst'. 

Road  con stnic lion    Horseshoe 

Sanitary  facility,  Walsenburg I.IIIIIIIIII 

Training:  Poultry  farmers 

Training:  Auto  mcchsmlc  helper IIIIIII.IIII 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development, 
Road.<i,  reclamation,  land  development. 
Construct  8  dikes 


Isabel  National  Forest 

San  Isabel  National  Forest. 


Water  .acillty,  Puehlo 

Street  improvement,  Pueblo III. I. IIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Pike  National  Forest. 
Improve  Federal  Highway  50,  Teller  County 


Program  Research,  Inc.:  Design  programs  to  reduce  unemployment  '. 

Training    Machine  tool  operator.. 

Training:  Machine  tool  operator,  auto  mechanic I 

Water  facility,  .^nsonia I 

Fire  station.  Derby I.IIIIII 

Post  ofTice.  Ansonia 


Sewer  facility.  Bridgeport 

Hangar,  Bridgeport I. III. .IIIIIIIIIIII 

Sewer  facUlty,  Fairfield . .1 

Sidewalks,  Fairfield ' 

Police  station,  Fairfield III.IIIIIIIIIIIIH ' 

Stadium.  Bridgeport III..IIIIIII 

Improve  wildlife  facility II. .IIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Oarat'i  .  Fairfield IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Fish  facility IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

West -Cap  East  Corp.:  Expand  operations 

Ingraham  Co.:  Construct  building  to  expand  watch  and  clock  manil/acturiiig 
Brown  Engineers    Fe;i.-lblllty  study  lor  feeder  airport  and  ancillary  industrial 
park. 

Training    Machine  tool  operator,  electronic  assembler 

Training    Machine  tool  oi>erator,  toolsetter,  machine  shop  inspector 

Fire  station,  lirlsU>l 


do. 


I'tllity  and  street.  BrL-^tol 

Wildlife  facility  improvement.  Bristol. 
Stream  improvement ., 


4,022 
8.352 

'12I374" 


16 
64 

20 


502 
..... 

609 


16 


50 


12,883 


105 
50 


164 

81 

25 

90 

9 

1 

9 


70 
25 


14 

72 

40 

5 

2 

I 


32 
10 

7 


1.185 
21 


15 


13 


379 

15 


3 
95 


22 
13 


50 

380 


1,230 

1,206 
2,43« 


216 
64 
15 


78 

"n 


8 

56 
40 


139 

84 

1.206 
430 

2,514 


60 
274 
250 
100 

35 
475 

II 

25 
8 


390 


108 
31 

100 
1 
1 


i4e 

976 
15 

32 


1.228 


i.nt 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Apjtrowid  projecU.  including  accfUmird  puhUc  irork^  (fu  of  Afny  5/.  /9<95)— ContinuM 

lAmounlA  >bowTi  In  thousaufii  of  dollar-sl 


June  ^ 


COKH  icncr  t— oon  ttnciMl 
PanieLo.jn  4re«,  5(a) ... ...... 


Project 


TralniiiK     Miip  .• 


MiiMietown  krea    Lfl). 
New  Britain  area  ^L8). 


Norwich  area  (L8). 


Tomngton  ifoa,  (Lfl). 


^  t..M     [.Tst.r      '■  ;;   .■l.'otriolan.  r-heiim-al  op«rator 
-.  ,„.        ,,    .       ■fi.iin    ''H~i.hMi;_u^hinbt.  ejection  nK)i«lln«inachlM0Mmor3 

Training     KUvtmnio  n.-w.'mhler.    . .  '        

Training     VS  ».|  j^r    St.i.-kler  Co.)  

Liy«r.  SoUvlifr  i  U  irili 
Uuu. 


Commercial  and  Induatrial  ezpanaioti  and  dlvenine*^ 

Wa«t«  treatment  facility.  Danlelaon.  

Buildings,  M ariboro 

Street  lmnrov*ment.  New  Britain 

Oeneral  Uoapltal  addition,  .New  Britain l!"!!!!'.]'!!"^!! 

Rt-stTvoir  a<liliclon,  Voluntown 

\V  li.l.iie  (ability  ini|>rovement.  Norwicb 

KUh  lacimy,  Voluntown 

Wildlife  facility.  Ilartland.  

Interceptor  sewer. .  


Wit.Thury  arc-H.  'U). 


WUUmantlc 


.  (L8). 


SUte  totala: 

5(a)  areas 

6(b)  untta 

hS  areas 

All  areas . .. 

Jenkins  County,  5(b) _._. 


WUdUfc  bcUlty.  Cole  hesur 

Wildlife  facility  improvement,  Torrincton 

Streets.  Tarrln«ton 

Channel  ImfTovement.  Torrlngton 

Sanitary  sc»er.  Torrlnirton 

HosplUl  addition.  Sharon .' 

Fish  and  wildlife  improvement,  ijtchijeld..." 

Sewer  (adlitv,  Waterbury 

Oarage.  Ooehen III"!"!!"!""! 

Water  laciUty,  WUIimantlc 


J  '(uison  County,  5(b). 
Junes  County,  5(b).... 

La  Orange  area,  (L8).. 
Lrturvns  County,  8<b). 


DKLAWAaS 

Keui  County,  5<b) 


Sussex  C.Kinty,  Vb< 

S{  a  arean  .Nuna...__ 
5(h  iTfas, .....__. 
Aii  ireae 

rLORfPA 

Calhoun  County.  8(b) 

Fort  Lauderdale  area  (LS) 


Waste  treatment  facility,  Millen 

Water  facility.  .Mlllen..  

Sewer  facUity.  Millen """!""" 

City  of  WrlRhUvUle:  Extend  water  system 
Shed,  Jones " 


Courthouse,  Dubim     . 

Water  facility.  Rentr ""'."" 

Improve  sew  er  facility.  Dahlia [ 


Waste  tre<Unient  facility.  Wyomlnjf 
Waste  treatment  facility.  Clayton 
WUdli/e  faclhty  Oarrisnn  Manh 
Sewer  facility,  Camden 


Land  *  Pulp  Corp.    EsUbllsh  a  hard  and  v>Abovd  manufactur- 


Franklin  County,  5(b) 

nolmes  County,  5(b).. 
Jackson  County,  5(b).. 

Jefferson  County.  5(b). 

I^Atayt'tte  County.  5(b) 
Liberty  County,  5ib)... 


Coastal  Timber 

bag  plant. 
Uoepital  addition.  Ft    lAuderdale 

City  hall.  Oakland  I'ark     .'-1""""I 

Drainage.  I'ompano  Beach    .. 

City  hall.  MIramar  

Fire  -itallon,  Hollywood """ 

IVa^xh  tHiarln  lik  Hollywood  .""I""!]]^^ 
.Mamii(ial  bui.'ling.  Pompono  ..I....mirm 
WaiiT  f.u'.Iity.  i'ompmno  Beach.. I. ..II"""" 

Wat-T  fiKility,  Nflramar ..II.."" 

Lit>raj-y.  i>kkiaii<l  Park  .  ..IIIIIIIIIH"" ' 

Stre»"tv   Viy'  l.ttii'lerdale I."""""""! 

FiTf  ■!ta::.iii,  K.ir'  I  HuiJerdale IIIIIIIIII""' 

Iniincr  itor     M  i..'.:,i:,     IIIIIIIIIII""' 

DraHi.-u:'   ftu-i.iLy    '^I  Vitate, ..."" 


City  of  Viipiiui. 
Florida  Sv^kxi-i 
RoAda,  rt'claiuatlon 


..I    VV  ater  and  .«wage  fiu-llltJes 

Aiinmg  Co..  Inc.:  Seatoo<l  proce«lnft  company 
and  development,  Florida  National  Forest  _  ' 


Iloaplul  addition.  Holmes 

Restoration,  .'^tate  forvst.  Franklin. Ill""""""""" 

'l^^^'^S^oT^^^er^''''    '^''^  Of  economic,  and  te.nci.1  feasibility  of 

First  Kiwarth  Corp  :  Feasibility  .itudy  Ibr  a  port 

Training:  Attendant,  children's  institute l.milllliyil" 

Training;  Clerk-typist 


R'ja.Xs,  n-.  i.i.'r.tiLi'i; 
....do 


i'x-rty. 


Ifve 


lopment,  Florida  National  For«it__..I.IIIIIIIIII 


317 
N 


223 


490 

5 

3H 


«7 

26 

32 

229 


351 
351 


186 
SO 
15 

122 

as 

19 

72 
160 
126 

24 
277 

56 

!m 

20 


2.873 


SO 


83 
1 


28 
652 


4 

100 

30 


7 
40 


22 


77} 

m 

178 


S.SU 


IM 

31 

1 


4B 

381 

351 
2.873 


1,754 

730 
84 


22 


134 


1963 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Approted  projtclf.  \urlud\ng  nccflerattd  public  works  (as  of  May  SI,  1963) — Continued 

I  Anjounti  shown  In  thousands  of  dollars] 
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rvoKWA. — eontlnued 
Miami  erea  (L8) 


Pn)ject 


A.PW 


PaeooCotmty,  5(b) 

Bt.  Lode  County.  6(b) 

Bmnter  County,  8(b) 

Seevanee 

Walton  County,  8(b) 

Wajhln^ton  County.  6(b) 

BtatewlJe 

State  totals: 

Statewide 

6(a)  areas 

6(b)  arew „ 

LS  areas , 

All  area.'. 

OEORr.U 

Baintiri'lfte  iifra  (LH) 

Bakir  Coiinly,  ."■(b) 

Baldwin  County,  8(b) 

Bank!"  County,  Bfh) 

Barrow  County,  ."ifb) 

Brvan  County,  5(b) 

Bulloch  County.  5(b) 

Burkf  County,  5(h)............ 


Calboiiii  County  5(b) 

Camilla  arfu  (L.S) 

Carrollton  area,  8(a) 


Hospital  improvement,  Miami  Beach. 

Hospital  addition,  .Miami 

Water  facility.  .North  Miami 

Sewer  facility,  I)ii<lp  C<iunty 

Street'  an'l  s<w«rs,  Miami   

Library,  Miami IIIIII 

do 

do 

Heart  institute  a<ld)t ion,  Mlnmi.. 

Cedars  of  I,eban<in,  a-Mition,  Mlumi.. 

Streets  and  srwcr^.  North  Miami 

Water  fiicility,  Miami  H.>;ich    . 

Water  faciliiy,  M.-<!!cy.   ,   ,._ 

Southern  .Miami  Hospital.  Sliaml 

Children's  Hospital.  Miam: "III 

Ki.>-li  facility.  Miami  Can^l II 

Otlier  buildinps  N'orth  Miami 

Sewer  facility.  Now|)orf.  Ritchey 


McMullan  Food  Bank:  Expand  froien  food  plMitVIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Restoration.  Slate  forest 

Fish  facilities.  Junlt>er  I^ake IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Row  Deal  Co     EstaMLsh  new  rubber  produrt,":  plant 

Hospital  addition,  Chlpley 

Restoration,  State  forest,  Wakshlngton 


Georpe  Aase  A  Asso<lates.  Study  to  develop  cement  :uid  lime  industries  (north- 
west Florida). 


..J 


Watir"fMi"lityrMtUedi!eVTllVIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 
Baldwin  Hospital.  Milledpeville 


City  of  Winder-  Improve  water  and  sewape  system 
Hospital  adiijtion.  Winder 


Cedartown-Rockmart  Coimty,  8(a). 


("hattalioo<h<'e  County,  5<b) 
Clay  County.  Mb) 

Coweta  County.  8(b) 

Cripp  County,  fv(b) 


T'lwlf  County,  5(b) 

I'awson  County,  8(b).. 
Dnoly  Cotinty,  5(b) 


Douclierty  County,  5(b). 


Farly  County,  8(b) 

Kll.ert  Cmmty.  5(b) 


Forsyth  County,  5(b). . 

Frinklln  County,  !>(h). 


Drill  well,  Burke 

Drill  well,  Burke 

Water  facility,  .Midville 


Water  facility.  c"(J^8irion... 
Water  facility.  Temple 


236 
200 
261 
161 
360 

fw 

44 

48 
116 

680 

117 

164 

78 

104 

755 

42 

42 


848 


ARA 


Total 


8 
39 


168 
17 


0 
800 

5,388 
5,806 


73 

23 


188 


Trainlnft:  Stenographer  general  clerk,  draftsman,  bookkeeper 
Polk  general  addition,  Cedartown 


Head'juarters  building  and  well IIII 


Sewer  facility.  Cordele 

Streets.  Cordele 

Oas  sy.st^m.  Cordele 


Administration  building,  ViemiaI..IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIl 

Repair  garage-Plate  building,  -Vlbany 

Sewer  fatility,  iJougbcrty 

Water  faiility,  Albany 11111111111111111 

Construction  storage  slied,  Albany I.""" 


Georgia  Tech  Research  Institute:  Granite  industry  studyl 
Water  and  sewers,  EU>erton 


Ollmer  Comity.  8(b)... 
OlasrrKk  County,  8(b). 


Waste  treatment  facility,  Cummlngs 

Sewer  facility.  Cummlnes 

City  of  I>avonia:  Eitend  water  and  sewer  system. 

Move  lower,  Fraiilclln 

Re<Teation  tacilltv,  Hartwell  Reservoir IIII" 


1 

I 

«4 


322 
89 


240 


62 


16 


27 


27 

0 

3,695 


3.722 


1,363 


74 


102 
188 
83 


45 


2 

442 

116 

2 


66 


79 
37 


60 


723 

"i* 


8,296 
848 


62 

aoo 

27 


S,«20 

101 
1,561 

66 

381 

5.^4 
2 

843 

45 

661 

lie 

ii« 

m 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

A'PTtrmtd  projerfx.  inrlmUng  aecelrrntM  pn'hc  rrork-^  (ni,  of  May  St.  10^r'~Cc,r\t\n\i^\ 

(Amounts  ^hown  fn  thoir^nrri^  of  tiollBi-v) 


Jun^  ^ 


OBOKOiA — oonticued 
GorlonCoanty   *«bi 


Habenhani  County,  8(b) 


Hancock  County,  5<b). 

II  irt  County,  5(b) 

lizard  County,  ^(i>).... 
Henry  County,  (Kb).... 

Hinesviiie  am  (L8).... 

Ja.yier  County,  (Kb) 

Jeffenon  Cotinty,  5(bJ.. 


Lee  County  5(b) 

Lincoln  County,  5(b) 

Lumpkin  County.  5(b) 


Macon  County,  5(b) 

Marlon  County.  5ib) 

Mcintosh  County,  5(b) 

Merlweather  County,  5(b). 
Montgomery  County,  6(b). 

Moultrie  vea  (LS) 

Murrny  County.  5(b) 

Osl«HJiorp«  County.  5(b)... 


Pulnskl  County,  6(b) 

Quitman  County.  5(b) 

Rabun  County,  5(b) 


Project 


Urtr+rr  T<ms  of«l»'onr1»-  Construction  mo«!pm  ineatpadtlnc  nlant 
<Ha-«rork  Profinrt?.  Inc  •  Rt panel  ceramic  plant  ^^  ' 

Kr>».i-<.  nv-Kmstion.  land  dPTflopment.  Oeor'la  National  Forest 
K->a.!^   rprinmatton.  land  development,  Cr«Qrgia  National  t'oreat 

-I  •■■I  V   I  shop.  Portion..... 

\^  \i'r    \rtHtr.  Calhoun *" 

Cor.Mpii-ttnjfenntrtnent  storafe.  dtstrict'headnVtarteTs.'"!!!!!!""' 

I  luversity  oMfforKla:  Kxploration  of  mineral  deposlU 

Water  facility.  Cornelia ""'""";"* 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  develorment,  (ieorgia  NaUonii  FocwtJIIl 

do.     

Klsh  faclHtV.  Habersham... 

City  hall,  ClarkMvllle ."."* 


APW 


S 

M 

i 

2 


ARA 


3«0 


Shed,  Hancock 

Fish  and  wlldlile  tacttitles 

Recreational  fartltties,  Henry. 


City  of  Wadley-  Frfend  water  and 

Recreational  fiicillfies   Jeffpr'son 

Water  and  sewers,  Loui5v|||(> 


•Wwei  systems. 


Roads.  reelamatJon,  land  development,  Oeorila  Natlonai  Forestll" 


Move  tower,  Mcintosh.'.""""""™""*""'"""*""";" 

HMdqaarters  and  weUlmproTgniCTtrMwtiDn^ 

Building,  Moultrie 

Roads,  reclamation.  Uuid  development,  deoitia  National  Forest 
More  tower,  Oglethorpe 


05 

K 

60 

2 

27 


1 
11 


5 
87 


42 


Toiaj 


2» 


1.041 


204 

1 

It 


Randolph  County.  5<b). 


Schley  County.  d<b) 

Scrt'vin  I'ounty.  5(o) 


Stewart  County,  5(b) 

Sumter  County,  »<b) 

Talbot  County,  5(b) 

Taliaferro  County,  5(b).. 
Taylor  County.  5(b) 

Telfair  County,  5(b) 

Terrell  Cotmty,  5(b) 


Roads,  rectatration,  land  derelopment.  Qeorirta  National  Forest 

Hlfbway  ImproTen-ent,  Federal  Illrhway  No   I.  Rahnn  

Roads,  reclnmntlon.  Innd  development.  Georgia  National  Forest 

Fish  teclllty.  Rabun  County ..„„.'.".*.'rrri 

County  offices,  Randolph  County 


Screinra  Industi ies  Corp. :  Pnlld  ladies' rarrrpnt  Trannfarturtnr'piant 

SeweH  A  Assortates,  Inc.:  I>etem  ine  sultaHc  sites  for  ln<lustrt*l  deyeioi>rnent 
Improre  I-ederal  hulMtnr.  Sylvania 

Water  facility.  Hylnuila 

Post  odlce,  Sylviuila     ...Tm^JJimrm * 


Toombs  County,  5(b). 
Towns  County,  6(b)... 


Treutlen  County,  Sib). 
Twiggs  County,  6(b). _ 

fnlon  County.  6(b) 


Walker  County.  (L8) 

Walton  County.  4«b) 

Warren  County.  5<b) 

\V;v<hlngtoo  Coanty,  5<^) 


Water  fa<Hlity.  I.nirpktn 

Norse,  home,  Americus 


CFA,  water  facility,  Peynofdall"™" 


Water-arwer  facility,  Dawson.. 

Poet  offlce,  I>awson 

Streets.  Dawson 


10 

250 

20 

2 


M 

22 


VMalia  Pevplopment  Authority:  Construct  building  (or  lease  to  Chirkasha  Mo- 
bOe  Mrrme',  ln«. 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Georgia  National  Forest 

Fish  Mciiity.  Towns  County '.'.'.'. * 


Water  lacllityi  Jefferson ViiJe.VJIII™™™!!™!™*'!™™ 

Oeorrta  Mountain  Enterprl^^^    '■->T>'tr!<^f'^n  t<>'''-itt  Srlliry 
Ko«<l!i,  rrctaaiatlaa,  land  (Jfvrlopiiieiit,  ijer>n;ia  .Sau'>«i»1  Foreet 
do 


0 
880 


ItO 


184 
0 


»t 

U 
I 
1 

ut 


4 


38 

12 
3 


21 
2 


-do. 


Water  and  sewer,  BMrvlile 

W^wtp  u^-ntment  tedUty,  BlairvUle. 
F»h  facility.  Union  County 


Water  (aeility.  I.afnypcte 

Poeto«Hcr,  c»iirth.m.se.  Monroe.. .II 


Water  faciltty.  3«n.1ers-»ille 
I do 


y-  -1.1  T'KSs  area  iL8). . 
■^  -lyne  ("otinty.  50>). 


Tratntng  <xr\irt.  Ware  County 


Improve  Fi>.|pr*l  building,  Jemup. 
I'oat  tillice,  Jassup..... . 


\\  ■•;  -Ut  County.  5.h). 
^  h.t>ter  County,  4i/b). 


is;^ 

10 
SO 
80 

3t 
2 


88 


830 


212 
14 


80 
85 


32 


2«4 

38 


Aircraft  han«ar,  Wh««ler. 


I 

M 


lU 


a 
u 


a 


1.171 
M 


1« 


m 

1 


1963 
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Project 


GEORGIA — oontinned 
White  County,  5(b) 


Wilkes  County,  S(b) 

Worth  County,  S(b)  statewide. 


State  totals: 

SUtewide 

6(a)  I 

6ft>)i 

LSI 

All  areas 

OVAM 

Guam  territory,  6(b) 

ToULi. 

fi(a)  areas 

5(b)  areas 

Tetritory 

All  totals 


II  AW  ^11 


Hawaii  County,  5(l>). 


(See  ITafiersham  County  for  terhnical  assistance  project) 

City  of  llplon    KxU'nd  waU'r  system 

Training    Sewing  machine  ojx^rator  .     .         

Roajis,  ri-clainatidn,  land  development,  Georgia  National  Forestllllllll""""! 

Fish  facility,  White "County.'.'.ir.IIIir.lIIIIIIII.IIIi;"; 

Training:  Sowing  maehine  ofjerator 

Administrative  building,  TignaU I. II"  I 

"^/v^iloSmc^lndu'iTry"'"^'^  Effectiveness  o;  interdisciplinary  approach  U, 
^S{I!^n'G°i,rX''"""''^  ^"^'''^  ""  '''P  "»^  marketing  of  peach  products 
University  of  Georgia:  Establish  recreation  experiment  station  (northern  Georgia) 


APW 


Housing  units. 


State  totals: 

6(a)  areas 

6(b)  areas 

AUarca: 

I>AHO 

Bannock  County,  5(b)  IR 

FfBfwal]  County,  6(b) 


Kalloa  Kooa:  Sewage  disposal  system.... 

toter-lsland  Retwrts,  Inc.:  To  construct  Soiwm  ad'ditYon  to'hoteV 

Iralniiig     «  mler,  waitress 

Visitor  iarllilif<;.  Volcanoes IIIIIIIIIIIII 

Roads,  Kalapana... " 

Cleanup,  Refuge  National  ParkI 

Volcanic  observatory  protect,  nawal'illll 

Construct  and  improve  Federal  building     ' 

Warehouse,  west  of  Hilo 


Road  Fort  Hall. 


Bingham  Connty.  6(b)  IR 

Bonner  County,  5(h)  IR 


Boundary  County,  6(b). 


Benewah  Lumber  Co-op,  Inc.;  Replace  lumber-finishing  plant 

Training    Clerk-st^norgapher   

Waste  ireatment  facihtles.  I'luminer l.lllll.       ' 

Waste  treatment  facilities.  St    Maries       ...II 

Road.s.  reclamation,  liuid  development,  Ptljoe  National  Forest 

Higliway  improvement.  Federal  Higliwav  50,  Benewah 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  8t.  Joe  National  Forest ""' 

Olnoe,  Henewan 

Sewer  facilities,  Plummer 


8chwctt7/>r  H;i?ln,  Ini      Develop  ski  resort  

Truininp    Clerk -stenographer  

Waste  tre;itmciit  facilities.  West  Bonner_  IIIIIIIII 

Roads,  re«  laiiKition.  land  dcveloiment,  Kaniksu  National  Forest " 
do 

.do \ii\[[y  [[[::: " 


..do. 


Residence,  Bonner 

Recreation  facilities,  Albeni  Falls  Reservation 
Improve  fishing  and  w  ildlife,  Bonner 
Sewer  facilities.  West  Bonner 


C»rll«i)  County,  .'.^b)  IR 
ClmrnaUT  County  6(b}  IR. 


Idaho  County  5(b)  IR. 


Miscellaneous  improvements.  I'ort  Hill 

Roads,  retlamation,  land  development,  KanilDNi  National  Forest 
— do "■ 

Border  station,  Eastfiortllllll'Mril'I 

W'ildlifrand  fishing  facililies,  BoundarylllllllllllllllllHI"!'!"!"" 


Kootenai  County  5(b). 


Roads,  roclamation,  land  development,  ciearw"aUT  National  Fowst 
do 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  St.  Joe  National  Forest 

Water  facilities,  Omflno 

Roads,  reclaniatioi!.  lanil  development.  Payett*  National  Forest 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development 

Roads,  nvlamation,  land  development,  Ner  Perce 

Roads,  rMlamHilon,  land  -levilopment,  Nef  Perce  .National  For«it 

Roads,  n-cluniation,  lanci  (le\elopnient 

Highway  itijpr.ivemfnt  Federal  Hiehway,  Idaho. ..IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

*         ... 


Training:  Clerk-slenographer 

Roads,  reclaniation,  land  development,  Coeiir  d'Alene" 

Camps,  I.iit'liir  Creek   

Roads,  reclamation,  land  develofiment,  (?oeiir  d'Alene 

do 


Improve  fish  and  wildlife,  Kootenai 

Post  office  and  courthou.'^e  Cociir  d'.Alene 
Water  supply  sysU-m,  Spirit  I,;ike. 


4 

60 
2 


ARA 


Total 


60 

6 


10 


621 
5,180 

380 
6,170 


100 


0 

0 

100 

100 


40 
83 
23 


134 

100 

175 

80 

53 

3 


545 
545 


400 


96 

74 
4,601 

"*,m' 


437 
351 

2 


790 
790 


12 

51 
66 
236 
65 
2 
26 


6 
113 
80 
30 
46 
10 
145 
18 
30 


143 
11 


320 
10 


155 
fi7 
25 
10 
22 
11 


»1 

90 

20 

163 


89 
10 

200 
55 
45 

375 


100 

80 

130 

6 

9 

43 

67 


11 


122 
13 

96 

10,R41 
100 


100 


1,335 

1,336 
400 


612 


807 


200 


864 


774 


446 
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Approved  projteU,  iruiudin^  acceUraUd  public  \ror1u  (w  of  May  St,  /.9t?.?j— Continued 


June  4 


196S 


(Amounts  »buwa  In  tbousandji  o;  iiuUiir<i| 

Project 

APW 

ARA 

IDAHO— continued 
Lewto  County  5(b)  IR 

f 

■ 

Net  Perce  County  5(b)  IR 

Robii't  R.  Nathan  Aasociates:  Study  oi  recreation  and  tourSt  dcrelopment 

M 

Krosion  control.  Net  Perce  Reaerratlon „    _ 

47 

Conservation.  BrownW  Reservation 

Payette  area  (L3) 

87 

Shoshone  County  5(h) 

Roads,  reclamation,  liarid  developmeni,  StVJoe  National  Forest 

74' 

05 

Highway  Improvement  Ketleral  HUhway  50.  Shoahone 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  St.  Joe  National  Foreat      

— IIII"~"I™""™II""III""I"] 

Bute  totiila: 

5ia)  areas 

5(b)  areas 

i'sir 

87 

Ml' 

All  areas 

3.G34 

531 

m 

MO 
46 

10 

7 

lUJNOB 

Cairo-Metropolis  area,  5(a> 

Good  Luck  Olove  Co.:  Erpand  operations 

> 

Rend  Lake  Conservancy  District:  Knad  reiocation'piiOT  to  iocation'of  reserTotr  ' 

"""••*"■■"■■ 

Corps  of  En(rtn«<ers:  Study  construction  of  Industrial  reservoir 

Training:  Glovi-  jiewer IV.V.'.'.". 

Training:  .'^ewing  machine  operator """"""""""I         

Roadj.  re<laniatlon,  lanij  development,  Shawnee, 'NaUonaTForett 

Waste  treatment  faillltk-s,  Cairo...  .                                                 

Water  fadlltif!!,  1  hel)es 

Wildlife  racllllles.  Horseshoe  Lake'„l.IIIIi;ii;iIIIIi;ii;iIIi;" 

Well  an<l  sewer  system,  Massac 

'" 25' 

au 
33 
33 
10 

555 

15 

Massac  hospital  a.Idltlon.  Metropolis 

Fishing  facllUle"!  Improvement,  Massac 311' 

Corps  of  Engineers:  Advanced  plannlnc  of  propaied  reservoir*  Rend  Lake 

456' 

Calhoun  County,  5(b) 

Water  facilities.  Brussels 

Sewer  Jaclllilea,  Uardln I-I-"IIII"IIIIIIIIII3"IIIIII3!"Ii;!3 

Woo<l  Production,  Inc  :  Expansion  of  wood  products  Industry 

83 

Ciirri>ll  1  ounty  .5(.b) .... 

30 

Waste  treatment  facilities.  Bartelso 

Centr.UtaareaJi.aJ 

e 

52 

19 
1U8 

31 
103 

70 
152 

23 

lao 

76 
51 



\N  aste  treiifnent  facilitie.s,  Ci»rlyle .              ^ 

Sewer  facilities.  Preese  f'Uy V..S"S".'S".'. 

Water  and  sewer.  Martelso "*                            

Improve  waiter  f  iciUtles,  Carlyle ""r""""""""""ri 

W  ater  facilities,  Keyesiort 

Water  systeii,  Junction  City 'II""!!'! 

Water  and  sewer?.  Odin !!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Sewer  racllitles.  Siilem !!!!!!!!! 

Fish  ponds,  .Marion '  ""        

W  aste  treatn  ent  facilities,  Odin !!!!!!""!"!" 

Municipal  ^uildlng,  Centruiia !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

FUMng  facilities.  Klikapoo  Park 

Post  Ofllce  and  court'  ouse,  Danville !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Waste  treatment  facilities,  A\  est  Salem 

Training    Nurses  aid  and  orderly 

Dtinvillt'  area  (L3) 

flO 
28 

Edwards  County,  5(b) 

44 

««     ""*  " 

Harrtshurg  area,  5(a} 

7 

Roads,  reclanuulon,  land  development.  Shawnee  National 'PorMt 

do 

Highway  Improvement  Federal  Highway  i  rTaVdYn!!!! 

55 

gs 

315 

3f0 

130 

100 

2S 

70 

5« 

Highway  Improvement  Federal  Highway  JC.  Uar<lln   . 

do _ 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Shawnee  National 'Forest 

do 

Waste  treatment  facilities.  Carrier  Mili.'!!l„ll'J.".l!.l'.l".!m.™!!.".!'.'/. 

Fishing  facilities  Improveuient.  Saline 

Technical  Tnpe  Corp.:  New  phnt 



Ben-ln  Murphysboro-West  Frankfort  area,  5(a) 

fiO.S 

f)70 

100 
33 

4 
27 

« 
32 
23 
32 

119 
50 

Carbon  dale  Industrial  Corp.:  Foreipension  of  Technical  Tape  Con) 

Training-                                                                                        *^        *^  

Proiluctlon  workers  (pnper  goods> 

Pro<luction  workers  (nonferruus  meUl  ailo>-s  and  nutaf.  McNa'ir  Nletaf  Prod- 
ucts Co.i. 

Sowing  machine  oiierator...  

do     

Nurse  aid !!!!!! 

Arc  welder,  trailer  assembler !!!!! !!                  

Sewing  machine  oper.Jtor  (Sraohr  Bros..  Inc  ) 

Extrusion  pn-ss  opt-mtor.  tapping  machine  operitor.  fiim'icp  oprritor,  cn'ding 
ofx-rator.  press  snw  operitor.  cxtrasioo  handler,  eon  luU  threading  m;»clilne 
press  brenk  operatdr. 

Pro<luction  worker  (paper  goods) 

Psychiatric  aid 

Highway  Improvemenf  Fetleral  Highway  No.  7.  Unloo. 1. 

23« 

12 
35 

14 

71 

S8 
400 

14 

10 

11    . 
2W    . 
S4«    . 

91    . 

35    . 

8    . 

Fnnklln  hosiiltaMddltlon.  Benton       

Recreation  focili'les,  Fr>nk(ort !!!!!!!!!!! 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  developments,  SbawiMe  NatluDiil  Funat 

Waste  treatment  facilities,  DeSoto 

Sewer  bciUtiea.  DeSoto !"'"- 

Waste  treatment  facilities,  JohiMon . 

Wildlife  faciiitiea,  Johnson !-.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Area  water  headquarters,  JoluiaoQ " 

. 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Shawnee  National  Forest 

Portable  water  supply  liea'lquarters 

Highway  improvement  Federal  Highway  No.  9,  Jackson 

Community  Hospital,  I'inckneyville 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Sbawnae  National  Fonit..  .... 

.     -do "                     ■  " 

WUdlife  lacilltlea.  Union  County 

Jfrscy  County  5{b) 

Kankakee  County  (LS) '„. 

WUdllfe  facilities,  Jersey 

Hospital  improvement.  Kankakee !!... I!!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

50    . 
1.356    . 
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Arprovd  projecit,  including  accelerated  public  worka  {at  of  May  SI,  196S) — Continued 

lAmotmts  shown  in  thooaands  of  dollars) 
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Toti] 


S3 


3U3 


ilU 


luj  N  o  i»— con  tin  ned 
Kroi  County  (LS) 


Project 


LltchfieKl  area.  5(a). 


2,10 


1:4 


Maooo  Ounty  (LS).. 

Marshall  County.  6(b) 
Msttoon  area,  6(a). 

Mereer  County,  60)).. 


Waste  treatment  facilities,  Oneida 

Waste  treatment  facilities,  Yatee  City 

Waste  treatment  facilities  addition.  Wataga 
do 


Monroe  C^ounty,  6(1)).. 
Moultrie  County,  6(b). 


Lake  of  the  Seven  Fingers:  To  Improve  and  expand  reoreatioo 

Traliimg.  Clerk  typist,  derk-steuographer 

Tralninp    Nurs*' Hid,  combination  welder 

Training:  Welders -'.1!!!!!!!!!!!!!!""" 

Tralninz    Hotel  and  restaurant  cooks ...!!!!!!!! 

Training    nurse  aid 'Jl 2!!! 

Sewer  faiilities,  Edinburg !.!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Water  (acili ties,  Medora !.!! 

Fish  and  wildlife.  Macoupin !!!!!!!!! 

Waste  treatment  fiicilities.  Hunker  Hill !.!!!!!!!! 

Hospital  addition.  CariinvUle .! !!!!!!!!! "" 

Water  faciliiie*.  Nil  wood ..!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!'!' 

Improve  water  facilities,  (jillespie !!!!!        ""' 

Water  facilities,  White  City !!!!!!! 

Waste  treatment  facilities,  Witt I!!!!!! ' 

Waste  treatment  facilities^  KarmersvUie. .!!!!!!!!! 

Water  facilities,  Schram  City 

Sewer  facilities,  Witt  City ! !!!!!!!!!!!!!" 

Water  facilities.  FarmcrsvLlie !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Water  facilities,  Decatur 

Waste  treatment  facill lies,  Decatur.  !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!"!*! 


Water  facilities,  Mattoon 

Water  facilities,  Jewett !!!!!! 

Waste  truatment  facilities,  Sheppard 

Waste  treatment  [adlliies,  Mathervllle.. 
Waste  treatment  fadllUes,  New  Boston. 

Sewer  facilities,  Matberville 

Sewer  facilities,  Sheppard !. 

Sewer  facilities.  New  Boston !!! 


APW 


ARA 


Total 


22 
27 
40 
31 


160 

100 

lb 

23 

123 

36 

222 

64 

16 

9 

123 

127 

83 


«1 
35 
18 
12 
6 
5 


140 


125 
633 


n 
44 


l.ong 


Meant  Venon  area,  6(a) . 


Eandolpb  County,  6(b). 


Richland  County,  5(b). 
Shelby  County,  S(b) ... 
Warren  County  (LS)... 
Statewide 


State  totals: 

statewide 

61a)  areas 

5(b)  tuvas.. 

LS  areas „ 

All  areas 


Waste  treatment  facilities,  Valmeyer 

Waste  treatment  facilities,  Columbia !!!!"! 

Water  and  sewers,  Valmeyer !!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Waste  treatment  facility,  Bethany 

Waste  treatment  facility,  Ixivington !!!!!! 

Water  and  s«'wers,  Lovington. !!!! 

Water  and  sewers,  Bethany !!!'!!!! 

Training:  Power  sewing  machine  operator 

Roads,  Ilam !!!!!! 

Road,  Waj-ne  .!!!!!!! 

Waste  treatment  facility,  FairlSeld."!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Water -sewer,  Fairfield . ..!!!!!! 

Water  facility,  Sims... ..-..!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Water  facility,  Wayne  City !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

City  of  Sparta:  Improve  water  distribution  system. 
Bo8lhou.se.,  Randolph 

Water  lacUity,  Steel viile !.!!!!!!!!!!!!!! ' 

Water -street,  Sparta !!!!!!!!!!!!!] 


144 

62 


30 
33 
86 

102 
74 

102 


22 

19 

135 


31 

29 

133 

151 


Tralnliig:  Sewer  (shoe) „ 

- - - , 

Clark,  Dally  4  Dietr:  Study  of  IntM-comm'uitywBter'dtetribBtii'sy^^^     

I  nlverslty  of  Illinois:  Study  to  Improve  potenUal  development  of  agriculturaj 


02 
18 

27 

271 

75 

25 


28 


1,  122 
658 

206 

377 
17« 

444 


18 

96 

332 


Clark,    Daily    DieU  A   Associat«,   Rend  Lake   Conservation  District:   Water 
supply  feasibility  study. 


Clark  County,  5(h) 


IKPlJUfA 


S,9fil 


Clay  County,  6(b) 

Cotinersvliie  area  (Ltf)... 

Crawford  County,  6(h)  .."!        *  *" 


DearlKirn  County,  6(h)  . 

Evansville  urea,  5(a)  (see  Uendirson.'ky.j! 


Bordon  Cabinet  Corp.:  Rebuild  plant  destroved  bv  fire 
City  of  New  Providence:  Water    ystem  to  service  Bord< 


2Se 


12 


20 

17 

10 


606 


12 


6,210 

2,369 

Z052 

10,631 


Illinois  Olass  Sand  Corp.:  Establish  plant 

Depot,  Jefferson  vlUe 

S«'wer  (lifility,  Charlestown. 
Water  facility,  Charlestown. 


Bordon  Cabinet  Corp. 


Roads,  reclamation,  land  development.  Booster  NatiaoaTFoKBt 

Bridge  improvement.  Federal  Highway  No.  5,  Crawford  

Roads,  reclamaUon   land  development,  Hoosler  National  'Forest 


Greene  County,  »(b). 


Cltv  of  Evansville:  Eitenci  sewage  system'.'.'.".".'.'.'.'.'.'."".'.'.".! 

Training:  Automobile  screw-macbine  operator,  tool'ui'd 

mobile  mechanic. 
Training:  Automobile  mechanic  helper,  machine  operator 
Wellborn  Hospital,  Adevansvllle 1. 


gage  inspector,  auto- 


105 

35 

106 


47 

3,127 

278 

'3,"462" 


O)  I 

17 

69 


14 
44 

60 


061 


1,100 
232 

66 


Training;  Clerk-stenographer 

Waste  irtatiuent  facility,  Warthii^t<»n  "I! 


76    


U 


14,0!»3 


UOH 


118 


X350 
98 


10106 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Apfrtmd  projeeU,  including  acceleraied  public  worka  (cu  of  May  SI,  /P<?5)— ConUnued 

!  AmouaU  tbovn  In  tbofnaods  oi  doUwsi 


June  ^ 


Martin  County,  S(b).. 
Monroe  County,  6Cb). 

Morgan  County,  5{b). 


Monde  area  fL8) 

New  CastJe  »re«,  4(»)_ 

OhJo  County,  5<b) 

Orange  County.  5(S).. 

Perry  County,  4(b). 


Pike  County,  5<b) 

Pulaakl  County.  5<b)™ 
Richland  County,  4(1)). 
Ripley  County,  5(b( 


St.  Joseph  area  (L8). 


Scott  County.  50)) 

Spencer  County,  5(b) 


Starke  County,  J(b). 


Sullivan  County,  5(b) 

Switzerland  County.  5(b). 
V'ermiUlon  County,  5<b).., 
V'lnoennes  area  (L3) 

Washington  Cx>unty,  5(b). 


SUte  toUls: 

5(a;  areas ........... 

5(b)  areas I""r"Iirr'I 

L8  area* miiiiiiriirrmi* 

All  areas .  *""    *"* 

Au  totals......:::::::::::;::::::::::::::; 

IOW4 

Appano<js^  County,  5(b)  (see  Monroe  County  tor 
training  proj«>ct). 

Monroe  County.  5(b). .._ 

t^talewMe ..: 


Totals: 

Statewide... 

5(a)  areas 

6(b)  aniH 

LSareM 

AU  totals 


Project 


preiAWA— <ntlnoed 
Flarriaon  (bounty,  1Kb) 

Jai«per  County,  5(b) 

Jennings  County,  5(b) 


La  Porte  w»  (LB) 

Lawrence  County,  5(b). 


APW 


ARA 


Total 


Indiana  Ola«.i  S<imi  Corp     KstablUh  plant 
Waste  treatment  faoillty,  Corydon. 


Additional  ftre  road,  MarriJion  County 
Sewer  facility.  C'ory.lon '. 


Hospital,  Rensselaer 

Nursery  irnproveinent,  Jasper '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'... --•-- 

v^h  v*^""  ^,I''°?r'"^^°  -J"  "'^"'''^  "''^  "P*«<^  fnrgtngopemioos  after  fire 
North  \em<«  BuiMing  (  o     To  construct  plant  for  Klectroolo  Kitems   Inc 
Water  fa<nluy.  .North  Vernon 


144 

1 
IM 


471 


283 

IS 


Road,  reclamation,  iajod  deVeiofiairat.'HtMrtir  NatlonVl>'o^V^ 


do 


Wast^  trpatmt'nt  fa<'ility.  I.oo«oott>e. 
Develop  puhlio  fHtlliiy.  I/Oogoolee.. 

loctoerator.   HloominKton  

Fire  itat Ion.  Bk)ommrton 

Bulkllngs,  BloonunxluD :.: 


Firs  headquarters  improvement,  Viontan , 

Waste  treatment  facility.  Morjfantown :::::::::::":* 

s«w»r  (acuities,  Monwniown ::.::::::::::::::::::*:::* 

Additional  fire  roaii,  Muntan  County.".:. :::::::::::::::::::::::i 

Sewer  facility.  Miinrle 

Watar  facility,  -Now  ("astie :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::"] 

Bridge  Improvement,  Fe<ieral  Highway  .No.  ilOranVeV:::::::::! 

Waste  treatment  facility.  Troy 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  HooirierNaUonai  ForMt 
Waiar  facility.  Troy 


Watar  facility.  Wln.ilow  

Remo<lel  manager  s  hDuse.  game  preservation... .::::::"::*" 

Training,  hand  wwer« ........::::::::::::::    ""* 

City  o(  Milan  Improve  water  system :.::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Sewer  (acuity.  .^?outh  Bend 

Street.  South  Bend     :::::::::::::: 

Sewer  facility.  Mishawaka :::::::::::::::::::::: 

Street  improvement,  .viishawaka :::::::::::::::::::: 

— do ::::::::::::::::::::::::::     

City  rar««e.  Mishawaka :::::::::::::::::::::: 

Street  improvement.  .Viishawaka..    ..  -..»—..-..... 

...  do ::::::::: 

Streets.  St.  Joseph  County :::::::::::::::::::::::: 


138 


34 
100 


102 
13 


45 
44 

lao 


I 
57 
»7 

1 


U5 
130 


810 

as 


"iao' 


37 
60 
3S 


120 
4 


Lincoln  National  Memorial 

Waste  treatment  facility.  Dale 

Gas  system.  Orandvlew 


Waste  treatment  facility,  Knoi. 
Sewer  facility,  Knoi 


12 
362 


545 

160 
34 
40 
44 
28 
47 
20 
41 
41 


3« 
S« 

49 


Water  faclUty,  Dugjfer 


watw-hkiiMty:  Monroe  cityV":":::::::::::"::::::::::"::":::::""" 

Training    Production  worker  (i)oot  and  shoe),  various  occupations 

Satem  Redevelopment  Corp     To  purchase  land  and  construct  buliding' for  Bate" 

Shoe  (  o 
City  of  .-^aleni    To  provlile  water  ivnd  sewafre  facilities 

Sewer  facility,  CaniptielLshuri?  .  ..  

Water  fa<'llity.  Campheilnhurir..  

Waste  treatment  facility.  Canipheliaburg./.ir.'.V.V.V I 

Additional  Are  road    Washmgton :::::: 


317 


43 


100 


134 

m 

MO 


IM 

Ml 

m 

ISO 


I'X 

i 

n 

3C2 


96 

lie 

31 

1 


Highway  Improvement    Fe<leral  Highway  No.  I.  Appanoose 

Training    Combination  WKl.ler 

Iowa    Development    Ck>mnna8ion:   Techoioal   assistance   to  iacllllatiecoooniie 
growth  of  Iowa. 


^437 
1.4«7 

"6.098 


64 

474 

235 


1,007 


144 


m 


384 


CofleyvlUe-IodspendeoM-PanoQs  (L8) 


Waste  treatment  (acllltles.  Parsons. 
Sewer  facllitie«i.  Oswego.. 
Water  facilitiee,  F,dna 


384 

385 


l.TOH 


3.580 


21 
60 


50 

7i 


24 

71 
20 


1,019 


9,67S 


38i 

n 


4M 


lU 


1$6S 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

Approved  project*,  including  aaderaUd  public  tcori*  (<u  cf  May  SI,  19eS) — C<M)tinued 

I  Amounts  shown  In  tbousaods  ol  dollars] 


Project 


KANSAS— «ontln  tied 
Pittsburg  area,  5(a) 


Bice  County.  6(b). 


Totals: 

4(a)  areas. 
6(b)  areas. 
LSsreas.. 

AH  totals.. 


Adair  County,  6(h). 

Allen  County,  5fb).. 
Barren  County,  5Cb). 


■KNTUCKT 


Bath  County,  5(b). 


Bovd  Cntmty,  5(b)  (part  of  Huntington  and  Ash- 
UuJ,  \V.  \  a.). 


Brecklnridpo  County,  500. 


Bntler  Cduiity.  5(b) 

CaiiowHy  County,  5(b). 


Carlisle  arm  (I.P) 

Otflislc  County,  .'.(b). 


Training:  Pt<>nographer . 

Training:  Nurse  aid.. 

Water  facilities,  Cohimbus 

Waste  treatment  facilities,  McCune.. 
Waste  ireiitment  facilities,  Cherokee. 

Sewer  facilities.  Arma 

Sewer  facilities,  McCune 


Sewer  facilities.  Alden 

Robert  L.  Horn:  Establish  plant  to  manufacture  mosaic  stone:: 


Pewer  facilities,  Cave  City 

Sewers  and  streets,  filasgow . 

Sewers,  Glasgow :::::::::::::! 

Waste  irciiiment  facilities.  Cave  City ::::::::::::::::! 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Cumberland  National  Forest. 

Highway  improvement.  Federal  Highway  No.  M,  Bath 

Water  facilities,  Sharpsbiirg 


APW 


ARA 


10109 


Total 


126 
24 
23 

IM 
93 


68 


419 

68 
115 
602 


12 
1 

"is' 


491 

615 


142 
27 
87 
63 


Training: 

Nurse  aid 

„..do 

Sewing  machine  operator 

Corrective  Institution  Improvement,  Ashland. 

Repair  prison,  Ashland \ 

Sewers,  Catlettsburg  . 

Water  facilities,  Ashland 


Rocrpfitlonal  facilities.  Rough  River 

Waste  tre;itmcnt  facilities,  Cloverport.. 


Waste  treatment  facilities,  HateL. 

Watershed.  Clark  River 

Street,  Murray 


Waste  trentment  facilities,  Arlington 

V  atershe<i.  Obion  Creek 

Sewer  facilities  improvement,  Arllngton- 


CaiTollton  area,  (I^S) 

Casey  County,  6(b) 

Clinton  County.  5(b) 

Cortiln  area,  5(a) 


Crltt«nden  County,  e,(h).. 
Cnmberlaii"!  County.  5(b). 
Danville  iirca,  5(a} 


£dmon.<ion  County,  6(b). 


Ellwliethtown  area,  5(a). 


WUUamsburg  Industrial  Corp.;  Erect  and  equip  woodprodticts  plant  for  lease  to 

Kentucky  Mills, 
rishlnc  fftfimies   CorUn 

Water  facilities,  .Mnnrhester :.::::::::"::*"" 

Courthouse,  Bariourviiie :::::::::::::::::::::::::::" 

Replace  Rock  Castle  Prldpe  approach "^V^^^^lV^^^m^lViVi^/i^l^iV^ 

Roads,  recl.imatlon,  land  develrpment,  Cumberland  .Natkmaf  Forest 

do __ 

City  Garage,  Corbtn ::: " 


Sewer  faclll ties.  Danville. 

Waste  treatment  facilities.  Lancaster. 
Sewer  facilities,  Lancaster 


Marco  Development  Corp.:  To  oonstmct  motel  and  restaurant  complex 
Park  improvement.  Mammoth  Cave 

Recreational  facilities,  Holin  Reservoir... 


Eminence  iirea  (LS) 

Hemingshurg  area  (L8). 

Fli>rence  area  (  US) 

Kran|[fort  area  (L8) 

Fulton  County,  5(b) 

(iTcfu  County,  5(b) 
Il.vt  County,  .S(b) 


Rpcreatlonal  facilities.  Rough  River  Reservoir. 

Sewer  facilities,  KadclifT.  

Fort  Knoi  IV[x)t,  ElUabet blown.. 

Waste  treatment  facilities.  Radcllfl 

Water  facilities,  Upton 


20 
290 
15« 


319 


400 


300 
30 

465 
61 


4 

8 
13 


80 
89 


6 
23 
24 


33 
32 
39 


871 
169 

63 

Ifvi 


89 


110 

294 

310 

190 

20 

35 

47 


9 
92 

121 


143 

27 


640 


Baiartl  area,  6(a). 


Waste  treatment  facilities,  Fulton \,"_ 

Training    Nurse  aid " 

City  of  .Munfordville:  Water  system  to  service  beddiiig  factory::::".".::.::" 
Munford\  ille  Industrial  Foundation:  Construct  building  for  bedding  factory" 
Louisville  Bedding  Co.,  Inc.:  Machinery  and  equipment  in  new  plant 

Watej  and  iJcvsers.  Munfordville 

Wa.ste  treatment  facilities.  Horse  Cave     ...  . 
Waste  treatment  facilities,  Munfordville 


University  of  Kentucky:  Establish  wood-use  demonstration  center 

Training:  Clerk -stcnojirapher,  auto  transniissiou  specialist 

Training:  Bench  hand  jewelry  (Jewel  Craft,  Inc.) 

Tniinine    Clcrli-stinogniphcr """ 

Court  hou^',  J  Dickson :: 

Water  facilities,  whiteshurg :::::::::::::::::: 

Aiiminist  ration  buildings.  Whiteshurg :.::::::::::::":"" 

Water  and  sewers,  llarard 

Street  Improvement.  Hai:ard ::::::::::::::*: 

.\dmlnistnition  hnildinc,  Hazard :.::::::::        " 

Kentticky  Mountain  Craft:  Plant  for  manafacture'or'handia^'cLnd  fornitar^' 

Training:  Cler^-stenographers  . 

.     .do       ..  "" 


120 

751 

67 

89 

90 


49 


3 
67 

200 
170 


212 

66 
69 


1045 


222 


810 


1,117 


69 
3 


764 


330 
231 
361 
800 
169 
342 


642 

23 

3 

13 


28 

8 

13 


3,008 


10110 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Approved  projecU,  inciuding  acceUraUd  public  vcorkt  {at  of  May  SI,  //><^'5)— Continued 

[Amounts  «bown  In  thousands  of  doUartl 


June  4 


1963 


nickman  County,  5(b). 

Hop  kins  vlUe  area,  5(a). 


Lawrence  County,  5(b) 


Lawrenceburg  area  CLa) . 

Lebanon  area  fL8)...„_. 
L«e  County,  5ib) „.. 


Lewis  County,  5(b) . 


Livingston  County,  8(b). 
Logan  County.  5(b) 


Lyon  County,  5(b). 


Madison  vllle  area,  5(a). 


McCreary  County,  5(b). 


MpdII^  County,  5(b) 

Metcalfe  County,  5(b) . 

Mlddlesboro- Harlan  area,  8(»). 


Monroe  County,  5(b). 


MoreheaU-Orayson  area,  5<a). 


Morgran  County,  5(b). 


Morganfield  area  (L8) 

Mount  SterllnK  in-a  fLS). 
Nelson  County.  5(b) 


Nicholasvflle  are*  (L8) 

Oldham  County,  5(b) 

Owenaboro  area  (La) 

Owenton  area  (L8) 

Owsley  County,  5Cb) 

Paducah  area,  5(a) 

4 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Approved  projecU,  ind^uling  ncceieraUd  public  works  {as  of  May  SI,  /5(?5)— Continued 

[Amount*  shown  In  thousands  of  dollars] 


10111 


Prr>)eci 


KBNTUCKT COQtlniMd 

Henderson  County.  5(a)  (part  of  EvanavUle,  Ind 
area;. 


fSewer  fainitli>a  Hfndpnon. 
Flre  Station  Henderson ... 
Sewers-  Henderson 


Sewers:  Clinton. 


City  of  Princeton   Fjtend  water  system .„ 

TrainliiK    Clerk  stenoi{rHph«T      .IIIIIIIIIII 

Training    Motor  analyst III'I"* 

KarllltUv'*    Hopkin-sville      . I.II"I""I3"I 

Kire  natloa*    Christian "--"""I"""""""I 

Administration  huiMmu    1 1'lpklnaviue"""""!"  ' 

Wa.ste  treatment  taiitltles    Klkton  

Waste  treatment  farflltleB:  CadU..  

Sewer  fsu.-llltles    Cadit 


Sewer  fafllltlns  I-<ii]LHa.  . 
Floo<l  control  \Ue  Sandy 
Waste  treatment  fai  littles 
.Administration  hulldlnij 


Fbhtnt  f^llltles  addition    Heaver  Creek. 


I/OuLsa... 
l^nilsa 


APW 


ARA 


220 

8S 

106 


55 


ao4 

372 
94 
181 
170 
354 


Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  CutnbwIand.Natlonar  Forest 
Highway    Lee 


Water  facilities    Vancebunr. 


City  of  lewl'^buTK     New  water  system    '.'.'.'.'.'.". 

John  A    Orahani  Vt  anufacturlng  Co.    Rebuild  church  (urnltu«  iiiorT' 

Training    (laskpt  ctnter 

City  Hall.  Pussell Vllle "™"I~II II      

Wa«te  treatment  fartlltles.  Ras'»Ilv|!le I-IIIIIIIIIIIIIII..,^II 

Wa.«te  treatment  fnclliHes.  Adatrvllle...I.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII'~**"II""" 
Training    Nurse  aid       .'.""IIIIIIIIII""""*""*    "" 


aoo 

76 
164 


B2 


1.7g5 
25 
21 


Total 


4M 


20 
106 


79 


20 

238 

91 


Tralnln?    N'ur^  aid  (also  Warren  County). 

Waste  treatment  facilities.  Kuttawa .... 

WUdllfc'  refug»',  I.yoo        


City  of  .Madl.son Vllle    For  water  and  sewage  system 

Training 

Clerk -stenographer.. ............... 

Nurse  alil . ...... .."11 

Building.  -Ma-ll.son vllle ' 


Highway  improvement.  Federal  Highway  No  77,  McCreary.. 
Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Cumt>erland  National  Forest.' 

Highway  improvement.  Federal  Highway  No.  64,  .Menifee 


Harlan  Woo<l  PT0.1ucts    Build  dry  kiln  lumber  and  dimenalon  mill 

Training    l'|>holstery  machine  operators,  upholsterers 

Sewer  facilities,  l'tnevi!Ie.._ 

Waste  treatment  facilities,  Loyaii 11111111111111  "" 

Reservoir  adclitlon.  Harlan IIIIIIIIII  *"" 

Sewer  facilities.  Loyall ...IIIIIIIIIII*" *        *"" 

FUshlng  fariiitl.>s,  II  irhin  County IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHII"" 

Tree  planting.  H  irlin  .irea  -----"••"••.—......... 

Waate  treatment  fa. iiit|.-s,  CumberlaiKi " 

Roads.  (  unilHTlan.t 

Water  facllltt.^.  Harlan  County lllllH]"" 

Recreational  facilities.  Buck  horn '/. 


244 

14.5 
i 


M 


39 
300 


38 


210 
06 


335 


14 


Jll 
,^1 


3.006 

91 

n 

m 
n 


Tompklnsvllle   Industrial    Foundation,   Inc 

(lamient  Co. 
City  of  TonipklnsvlUe 


To  construct  bolldlng  for  ITayee 

Water,  sewage,  and  gas  lines. 


Mlco  Manufacturing  Co 
Sewer  facilities,  (irayson 

Sewer  f:icilltit>s.  i  irtH-nup J 

V^aste  tr'Mtn:.>nt  rw-llltlee:  Oreenup... 
Water  fui'iM.'s     Kii.s.s«'ll... 

Courthou.sj'    Ureenup  County 

Ro«d3.  reclamation,  land  development 

Training    Nurse  aid,  clerk-stenographer. 


New  building  and  equipment  lor  ezp^nsloo. 


Cumberland  .National  Forett. 


157 

100 

1H4 

32 

41 

10 

350 

183 

80 

45 


11 


18 

80 

«2 

273 

171 

36 


Tralnlnc:  Sewing  maOOm  opentor. 
do 


Courthou.se,  Owensboco... lllllllllllllllllllIIIIlllllllllll 

Storage  -theds    Twin  Eagle 

Roftds,  reclamation,  land  development:  Cumberland  National  Forest 

D.  J.  EnterprLse    Feasibility  o(  a  processing  plant  far  deposit  of  natural  bleaching 
clay 

Tralnine 

Clerk-st«'nographer -...—— 

Sewing-machine  operator......... ......... ...*I*"*II*II 

Nurse  aid "  *  

Waste  treatment  faclHtlee:  Wtng«  _ 

BuUdiiiK    raduc»h 


188 
34 


TM 


W 


288 


275 
335 


330 


i.ri 


2X2 


375 


60 


20 
SM 


13 


IS 

8 

18 


M7 
9 

U 

375 

7 

80 


ftSJ 


Project                                                                       xPW 

ARA 

Total 

iiNTVCKT— continued 
p^ljylllt.rteftonburtr  area,  6(a) 

Ptarfirc   Motel  and   Restaurant,   Inc.:  Con.'-truct  and  equip  SO-unit  motel  and 
re,stauriint.   

160 
45 
33 

18 
27 
34 

Porter  Klectric  Co.    Knlarge  plant     "" 

Kentucky  Hills  Handiwaft,  Inc.:  Kxpand  facllitYes' 

Training                                                                                 

Clerk -sl«'nop-a{)her 

A utonioliUe  mechanics 

Renih  workfT.  a.s-'orted  materials  "(Kentucky  iiilis  HandieraJl)                 

>\  a.ste  treatment  faclHttes,  I»re.stonburg 

14« 
163 
20 
299 
269 
4 

• 

8<'wer  (abilities,  lYestonburK " 

RecT<-»tlonal  farillt >«•,■;.  Dewey  ReservoU-IIlIIIl ' 

f  ourlliouse,  Floyd 

\\  ttt<'r  system.  Knott  City _ * 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Shawnee  National  Forest.. 

Watiw  iarllitles,  Falinouth.VlllllIIllll 

Trahitng: 

Clerk-sU'nogrttpheT,  wheel  allnementmechani<',     niotor    analyst      automatic 
trail siiii.ssi<jn  s[)e<mli.<-t.                                                                    ' 

Niirs)'  aid,  hospita  orderly 

Waste  treatment  facilitie*,  Pikcville 1111111111111111111111 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Cumberland  National  Forest 

1,203 
22 

I'arl^  ^''"  'I-P^--   .—........» 

Pendleton  County,  fl(b) — 

22' 

Pikeville-Winianison  area,  5(a)  (Bcc  Mingo  County, 
W.  Va.). 

49 
10 

«27" 

Powell  County,  6(b) 

30 
V2 

086 

Waste  U\>atment  facilities,  Stanton 

Training 

Clerk-sl^-noprapher . .     

132 

PUBfikl  1  ouniy,  oto; 

13 

13 

3 

9 

Clerk -stenographer 

Nurse  aid 

Peach  grower 

Highway  Improvement  Federal  Highway  No.  57,  Piifaskl"                   

166 
195 

28 

37 

612 

Hridee  iniprovement,  Federal  Highway  No.  5,  Pulaski 

Koads,  re<-lamatlon,  land  development,  Cumberland  National  Forest 

Recreational  facilities,  Wolf  Creek  Dam... " 

Sewer  facilities,  Somerset 

Wchmond  »r^«,  5(ft) 

Jackson   f^harCOal    A    WoO<1    Co    ■     Fstjibli*:>i   n/>ir  f\rm 

962 

Splndletop  Rej*arch,   Inc.;  Feasibility  of  e,vtablishing  structural  clay  products 
Waste  treatment  ladDtles,  Inrtne 

21 
Jl 

480 

290 

31 

45 
247 

Water  and  sewer  facilities,  Irvine 



Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Cumberland  National  Forest 
do  - 

Sewer  facilities,  Richmond IIIIIIIIIIlIll lllllllllll ' 

Rua«ll  County,  '.(h) 

Repair  dam    Wolf  Creek 

1.125 

Sewer  facilltle,«,  Oeorgetown 

Waste  treatment  facilities,  Georgetown.  llllIIllllllllllllllIIlllIIIIHI 

Waste  treatment  faciilti«lf»yloi^"uV.llllllllllllllllIlIllllIIllI"I""""IIII 

Training:  See  Lyon  County  for  additional  project                                 '  * 
Water  facilities,  Rlchard.svllle ....V 

70 

70 

85 
88 

178 
U 

SbtpberdsT tile  area  (L8) 

Simpson  County,  5(b) „ 

Bprta«fle)d  area  (tiS) 

Tiylorgvllle  area  (L8) „ 

16' 

■■            ■        ' 

47 
280 

Sewer  facilities,  Bowling  Qrwn.. '  """ 

Wgyne  Comity,  ,^(■^>). 

W  :lliam.«towri  iirea  (L8) ..IIIIIIIIIIlIll 

W incbe.ster  area  (L8).... ..                             

Wolfe  Ccimty.  5(b) 1... IIIIIIIIIIlIll 

Ft»te»  i.lr 



Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  CumtJcrlaiid  National  For^t  "lllllllllll 

is' 

628 
15 

M<;Donal(i  Associates,  Inc.:  Study  possibilities  for  commercial  development  of 

tlmtxT-based  Industries. 
First  Research  Corji.    Standards  of  critiques  relative  to  OEDP's 

33 

20 

1 

24 

24 

Present  findings  related  to  previous  forestry  study 

" 

Study  iKissibilltles  of  establishing  a  hardwood  pulp  and  paj>er  mill 

AsKl.stanoe  to  implement  Investment  plan  for  rewnlly  completed  wood-use  study.. 

Totals: 

Statewide 

5<a)areM 

5(b)  an^ 

102 

ii.'iw" 

102 
3,686 

I.flareae..V-IIIIIIIIHlIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIll 
All  totals 

^804 
489 

2,871 

17,792 

6,158 

28.950 

LOUISIANA 

Acadia  Parbh.  5(b) 

Water  Im-ilitv,  .Morse 

1 

76 

160 

58 

Waste  treatment  facility,  Crowley 1... ' 

Community  center,  Crowley 

Alexandria  are...  ,L8) 

298 

Fish  fa<llitv,  Grant  County 

6 
100 

86 
6 

Roads,  re<lainHtion.  land  development,  KLsatchie 

Sewers.  l>e<Mnipte 

Fish  facility.  Rapides  C^ninty    

AUenTiirlsh,  6(b) 

196 

Sewer  facility.  Oakdale.    H 

40 
18 

19    . 

202    . 

168    . 

3   . 

9    . 

88    . 

f>w«r  imi.rovemeiil.  Oakclale "  "" 

1 

Water  facilit v.  Kinder     .     .                                                                        

Water  facility.  OU-ilin 

Construct  Ivoat  landing.  Allen                                                                             

Fish  facility    Allen  Ccmnty   ..     .                                                    

Waste  treat nieul  facility,  khider 

AsMTslon  Parkh,  6(b) 

647 
8 

Construct  »>oiit  landing.  Ascension 

.1 

,7" 
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Approve  prnjrdr,  Tnclud-ing  >iccrl^ate<i  puMic  u-orks  (as  r,f  Afay  5/,  /.WT) — Continued 

(Amomitj)  ^ho'wn  In  tltomsnd^  of  don«r^| 


June  ^ 


1963 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Appr(H<eJ  projtcls,  including  accelerated  public  works  (as  of  May  SI,  196S)  —  Cou\u\\icd 

lAinount«  shown  in  thousands  of  dollars] 
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Project 


LorMiAH4 
Avoyelles  PBrtah,  5(b) 


-oonUnoeil 


Cameron  area  (LS) 

Catahoula  Pariah,  5(Ti). 

ConcordU  Parish,  5(h). 


APW 


krT>yfX\m  Firrner?  rooperatlve:   Establish  grain  ^tomce  fftizCltT 

9^vrT  ?y^t<'m,  IViiirhpvllle ___„„„„„.„  _       __ 

'^pvrr^.  M-\rk'!vlIle . __riIIII — —         .       ..... 

^fwer  'iri"tv     \'  vrkriTlHe. . I. .TI". ..""". ."""?"" 

\s  lU-r  •  ,,  ■    •■.        ■  vsnier " 

Mirk.-t'Ti;  fuivies,  sweet  r^tatowVATOyiOM  WareJww  Corp" 

Repair  controls,  Mermentau  Reserratlon 

Oon^trTirt  hont  InrdhiK,  ratahoal»._ 

Klsh  fariuty,  Cntahouta 33""I"™IIII"I 

Water  facility.  FerrWsy 

Waste  treatment  fnc11Uy,  RIdeecrest  *"' 

Water  facility,  Clayton   .  

Fish  fftclllty,  Concordia IIIIIIII."l!imiIIIIII 


De  Rldde  area  (LS) 

East  CarroU  Parish,  5(b). 


East  Feliciana  Pirlsh,  ifh). 
£vanKellne  Parish,  5(b) 


Franklin  Parish.  5(b).... 
Hanunond  area.  5(a)..., 


HoDMr  ar«*  (LS) 

J«o«  ares  (LS)._ 

Jennings  area  (LS) 

Lafayette  Parish,  8(b) 


Lake  Charles  area  (LS) 


Livingston  Parish,  S(h) 

MadisoD  Pariah,  5(b) 

Mansfleld  area  (L8).. 


211 
9« 

214 
19 


110 


ARA 


45 


192 
35 

151 
18 


Harbor.  Lake  Providence 

Klootl  control.  Mississippi  River 

ronstmct  boat  landing.  East  CmtoB  S. 
Fish  facility   East  Carroll    ... 


Monroe  area  (LS) 

Napoleon ville  r^rea  (LS) 

Natchitoches  Parish,  5<b). 


Redden  Creosote  Co.':  EstabtlshTO^^'*"*       " 

Clyde  Vendrlne  Potato  Shed.  Inc.:  Equip  sweet  potato  prootMliic' and 'storage 

Sewer  fkcHtty.  Vllle  Platte 

Waste  treatment  J^Mty  addltloa.  VlVle  Platte.. "miliririirmillJ^''^]';^;;"" 

Constmct  boat  landtajr.  PronkHii 


Water  facility,  Poochatoula 

Sewer  facility,  Ponchatoula 

Waste  treatment  facility,  Ponchatoola 

Wa.ne  treatment  facility,  Hammond 

Wat«."r  and  gas  faclilty.  Uammond 


Dralna^,  l.atayette IIlI...riI_ 

Water  fnclllty.I.afnyptte  rarlsh" "" 

Memorial  Hospital.  I.afayotte ""11" 

Waste  trentment  tacllUy   Broussardlllll.." 
Construct  boat  landing,  Lafayette HI 

Waste  treatment  facility  addition.  Sulphur 

Sewerllne,  West  Lake 1 

Construction  boat  larding,  Cai«Bieii"ll" 
Fish  facility,  Calcasieu 


200 

99 
5 

7 


132 

78 


ToUi 


63) 
110 


106 


ISO 
130 
148 
230 
78 


New  Iberia  (L8) 

New  Orleans  area  (LS) 


Opelousas  area,  5(a) . 


Red  River  Parish,  5(b) 

Huston  area  (LS) 

s'abine  Parish,  5(b) 

^t.  John  the  Baptist  Pariak.  5(b). 
St.  Martin  Parl.sh,5rb) 


Tonkas  Parish .  Sfb) ... 
ThilHxlauxarea  (LS). 


\  ennilion  area,  5(b).. 
Vernon  Parish ,  5(b) . . 


Post  Office,  Coiirttousei  MonroelUllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  devetopment,  Klaatchie' 111*111*""      ' 

Roads,  Natchitoches '....'...'.'.    "" 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Kisatch'le 

Highway  bnprovement.  Federal  lllchway  No.  47.  Natcfa'itocbeB" 

Water  nnrt  s»'\\pr,  Provencal 

Water  facility.  .Satrhitoches H IH'H 

Post  Office    .NatrMtochcs '.JiV.. ."..."'.'.'.'.'. 

Coastruct  Loal  lancim/,  .Natcbiioche».m*ll**"ll"*"llllll**"* 
Fish  lacfllty,  .Natchitoches 1 l..!™..!" 


Waste  treatment  facility.  Harahan „ 

Sewer  hcUtty.  New  Orleans 

Waste  treatment  facility,  Jefferson 1..1111 

Waste  treatment  facility,  Kenner "" 

Waste  treatment  facility.  JetTerson 

Laboratory  addition.  Grand  Terre  Island.   . 

.Sewer  facility,  Oretna 

Wharf  (part  of  New  Orleans) Illllllll" 

Waste  treatment  facility.  East  Bank."""!"" 

Waste  treatment  facility,  .N'ew  Orleans 

Waste  treatment  fi«clllty  addition.  New  Orleans 
Fish  facility,  Orleans J 

Fish  facility,  St.  Landry 


420 

60 

1,325 

77 

2 


150 

66 

9 

5 


15 

"35 

100 
25 

365 
48 
75 

ao 

7 
11 


Waste  treatment  iM^ty,  Reserre* 

Water  facility,  Preaux  Bridge 

Water  improvement,  MartlnsvUle 
Fish  facility,  St.  Martta 


Sewers,  waterproof".. .I."'!"!"" 

Fish  facility,  Ten.sas  County 

Sewer  facility,  Abbevine 

Waste  treatment  facility   Newllano 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  KlMtchle 
Highway  improvement.  Federal  Highway  N«.  M,  VtimoQ. 
Highway  improvement.  Federal  Highway  No.  54.  Vemoo 
Water,  New  llano 

Water  facility.  Newilanolll 

Fbh  faculty.  Vernon '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 


117 

2,555 

251 

863 

1,042 

75 

252 

637 

565 

137 

177 

0 


SW 


lU 


ut 
] 


7« 


l.m 


ne 


8 


330 

1.55 

30 

5 


SO 
24 


17 


15 
40 
61 
150 
33 
26 
12 


6.677 


330 


i<H 


107 
1: 


ST. 


Project 

APW 

ARA 

Total 

LOriBIANA— Orml  inued 

Wasililiitito"  Parish.  6(b) „„. 

Webster  Parish,  .^(h) 

.    Roads,  relcamatW,  iand'deVelopraent,  kisatchie 

do "" -- 

.    Sewer  facility,  Epps 

-  . . — 

8 
70 

West  Carroll  Parish,  5(b) 

51 

78 
51 
14 

Statewide 

'    ^wSJS^n  Saclitt^'™'^""''  ''"'*'"""'  '**  spe^m'ed  a^i.tiltiiral  marketinp  and 
Lime  Products.  Inc     Expand  facilities 

14 

State  totals: 

BUtewide 

6(a)  areas 

5(b)  areas 

LSareM 

AUaiww 

' 746 

6,090 

7,301 

14, 136 

14 

233' 

247' 

MAIVE 

Aroostook  County.  5(b) 

39 

28 

306 

1,040 

56 
9 

H  .V3 

Kric  W  .  Kelly  Peatmoss  Co.:  Expand  operations       

Presque  Isle  Furniture  Co.:  Establish  funiiture  nianufaclurinp  plant' 

Greater  Pres-jue  Isle  Development  Corp     >  or  expansion  of  iwlat*  proce-ssing  plant 
Dumond  Cedar  Co.:  To  establish  a  plant  for  manufacturing  cedar  fencing 

Training:  Ku-nographer  (refresher) 

Waste  treatnunt  facility,  Caritxni ""' 

Waste  treatment  facility.  Mars  Hill 

Water  facility.  Mars  Hill...  I. * 

Sewer  facility,  Maduwaska .,', " 

in 

32 
135 
25 
12 
10 
39 

Construct  hea<l<inart<'rs  building,  Ashland                                                          

Post  Onk*.  Pre.sque  Isle      

Water  lacihty.  Madawaska 1I111II111"I1111"111" 

Oraffm  Luiiilx-r  Co.    .N'ew  lumtx-r  processing  oiK-ration 

B*d<ktord-fianford  ares,  5(a) 

433 
G 
2 
5 

80 
5 

11 
4 

1,922 

Department  of  AKriculture  (S(  Sj    Aerial  survey  of  York  County 

Survtyv  an.l  He,s.arch  Corp.:  Study  Impact  of  loan  to  Grafton  Lumber  Co 

Training.  Nurs*-  aid 

Training.  Sewing  machine  operator.. l.lllllll "'" 

do. 

Training:  Stenographer 1.""""" 

Training   Sewing  machine  operator  (Aletta  ManufailurinVcoT 

Sewers,  Santonl 

Oarap,  San  ford ^"^ " 

AdnunLstrativc  buil'ling,  Kermebunk " " 

Sewer  facility,  Old  Orchard l--.-Il-"lllIlllIl""""I 

Repair  recreation  facility,  Acadia 

Water  supt.ly,  buildings,  roads,  Craig  Barracks '."1"! 

Concrete  den  11,  Dciham —1.1111111111"" 

Training:  Sewing  machine  operator 

do 

«" 

52 

18 

112 

797 

Knox  County.  5(b) 

145 

121 

3 

-----....... 

4 
4 

209 

Lewteton-Auburn  (L8) 

Sewer  facility.  Auburn 

-----                 ,-. 

8 

T.faumtn  Pnuntv    !UY%\ 

Buildings,  \A'v\sUm. ////.. '.'.'..'.V.'......'.'. 

Building,  1^  wiston " 

Streets,  I><wiston ""-"l"""!""""""!"!!! 

Training:  Nurse  aid.... 

Sewer  facility,  Boothbay  Harbor 

Water  facility,  Roothbuy  Harlior " 

Waste  treatment  fatility.  Boothbay  Harbor. 

Water  and  sewers,  Wiscasset '".'.'.'.'. " "' 

nepartinent  of  .Agriculture  (For««^Serviw)^"  Foreirriiources  inv'eVito^^^ 

Kecreation  fa<-illty,  Mo<«ehom -          

Down  Kast  Hospital,  Machias     ._ " 

Highway  improvement.  Federal  Highway  No.'46VwashhiKton'  

Concrete,  Machias   _.. _ 

Construct  head'juarters  bulldljig,  Machias           " 

Construct  lishway,  Whltneyville 

Warden  dwelling,  Washington ..""1""""""""" """" 

Maine  Department  of  Sea  and  Shore  Fisheries:  Ptudv  of  shellfish  indtistrv 

99 
fiO 

m 

147 

349 

770 

PaihMt  Coimty,  5(b) 

PlWrttqufc  County,  6(b) '. 

Washington  County,  6(b) 

.'Statewide 

i2' 

74 

226 

33 

4 

360" 

105 

261 

6 

12 

5 

9 

ii" 

44 

44 

etaU"  totals: 

StaUwlde       

5(U)    liT^'flJ) 

44 

54(; 

l,.'«12 

5(b)  areas . .  ..............„...„_„„.ll 

LH  areas 11111" 

K 11  urraf} 

Training:  Assembler  (cle<tric)     _ 

251 
1,816 

389 
2,456 

2,092 

MARYLAND 

Calvert  Connty,  .'i(b) 

Cambridge  area,  5(8) 

11 

4,54S 
11 

City  of  Cambridge,  sewap"  facilities 

Maryland  Port  .Authority.  Construct  deep-sea  i>ort 

Airpax  Electronics,  Inc.:  Replace  manufacturing  wmpanvdtstroyedby'fire 

Oanjge,  Cambridge 

i2"  . 

125    . 

8    . 

100    . 

100    . 

133    . 

15    . 

272 
500 
660 

Recreational  facilities,  Blackwater  National  Refuge 

Streets,  Cambridge 

CoiLservation,  Olen  Martin V-.VSJiVJiV.'.'.'.'.'...V. "*                    "" 

Conservation,  (Jleu  Martin "lllllllllllllllll" 

Sewer,  Cambridge 1""""1""" " 

C«cO  rountv  5fh> 

Hatcrline,  Cambridge 

1  825 

Sewer  fa<  Hit  ies,  Rising  Sun 

Sewer,  Perry vUJe --'-'."--.".'.".".""II"lIII^"Ii;."I"l"" 

21    . 

223    . 

244 
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Ajtprmed  projtrU,  indtuUng  acceierated  puhltc  toorkt  (at  of  May  .5/,  /P(95) —ContiniMxi 


June  4 


Pro)*<t 


APW 


MAATXAND — OOOUniMd 

Cumberland  ann,  Ks) 


Oarrett  County.  5(b).. 
Higcrstown  vm.  5(a). 


ARA 


Total 


Somerset  C«anty,  5Cb) 

Statewide „ 


Totals- 

.--lat6ir(<lt"      . 

i'a)arwi9..  „. 

"xh)  veas „... 

AU  totals 


Attleboro  area.  5(a)    part  of  Provt.imce  Pswtu^et 

Htunstable  County.  5(,b) 

Brockton  area  <LS) '..'.'.III..'...'.'.. 

Dukes  County,  5<"b) 


Essex  County,  »Cb).. 
PaU  River  area,  5(a). 


Lawrence- Ha v«rhlll  area  (L8). 
Lowell  area,  5(a) 


New  Bedford  area,  6<a). 


\J 


Newbury  port  area  8(a).. 
North  .\dams  area,  5(a). 


IMymouth  County,  5(b) 

Franklin  County,  5ia}  (pnrt  of  ProvWeBw'Paw- 
tucket  area). 


TratatB* 

Mivhtn*"  (i-vol  r>p,TntoT „_ 

M*riiine  tool  <)(»THt'*- 

fi<-*  ,m  nil.  ■  nil'   ■>i'«Ti;or.„ llll. 

Fkwi  rontrcM.  Cuiiif'.Tl  ui  I -— • 

Srwrr.  CuniU>rHn'1.    I."."IIII 

Water  an  1  3«>w,t,  i"innUTi'inii""rrrrrrrrr"r! 

Reftenal  (ieail(]uirt<n.  .Mleir'ny llll. 

TmininR     k'nutfr,  kxn>er,  vanier  (kait  goods). 

Uao<-o<-k    rvvi-loornenc   Cirp      Con-iUii-tj. 
1a)o  lontown  Minuf-ioluriuK  eO  i. 

TrHininn: 

M  iihlne  tool  operator,  electronic  mechanic 
M  it-Mno  opentor 

C.  \  (>    ("   n  i|.  Fliigerstown  .. 

Hanx^  Kerry  National  MoninTwnV'Hwpen 

Habitat  Improvement.  Wa.stiington 


>(  n.'w  a[>(irtr.  1  fiKiory   iWw.><l   by 


aoo 

8 
11 


10 

.It 
5 


rntver^ty  of  Marylnn'l    fltiuiy  of  «ift  ^Vieli  Vl8rn'ln<Vii!i'rry 
Natuml  n-wiiriw.  lnsiinit«-  of  I'oiverslty  of  Maryland    I 
improvenifnl  of  ■•ofl  slwll  <Saiu. 


Procwwini  and  product 


32 

68 

3 


WvHe  treatment  fadllttea. 


Waste  treatment  facilities,'  Brockton.'."""I""""".."..!I~~I"" 

Mwwr»chu«iett^  ^'^^T^IT'''"  '^'  ^-'^''iral  R..sourt5e9    De»-elop  sheHfish  Indu-stry 
Monitor  stmiy  of  sbi'lltish  industry "-"y- 


Sewntre  facilitie',  01<Mic«»^ter 

Street  uiiprovement.^,  Uloucester"!"!!! 


Tralninf 

Machine  tool  operator 

ArborHt     . 

ftewin?  machine  operator. 

Mac   me  ti>o|  ofierator 

.\r!'ork-.t. 


722 
244 

066 


27 


10.^ 

lan 
43 


1963 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 
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MAMACHiBBTTS — oontlnwHl 
F[iringfield-Chlcope«  Ilolyoke  area  (L8). 


27 


25 
25 


SO 
1.801 

38 
1.889 


181 


1.350 


84 
5 


313 
62 


Poet  otiice,  courthouse.  Kail  iTlVer. 
Hospital  addition,  Lawrence 


Merrlrnaok  Maeretics  Corp.:  Expand  operations  . 

Seml-()nics.  Inc.:  New  eloctronlcs  firm. 

City  of  I,owell:  Sewer  an  i  witer  lines  an.i  vt«w  road 

Tratoiinp: 

Mac' Ine  tool  operator 

do.  *" ' 


Oil  burner  serviceman  and  installer 

HosiHtnl  -xldition,  Lowall 

BnWire.  f/owell 

Parking  facilities,  I^welVcity....I" 
Improve  bri<l(fe.  Lowell 


Shawnee  Mills.  Inc.:  Equip  rav.i   nn.!  w.  t  if'  t4>itll»'  plnnt 
City  of  .New  Iie.lf<«-,1:  fo.vstr.i.  !    i  ..  ^  :  i,    .n,...-  ^,„t  ,ir»M,re  ^  ship"  channel' 
N»w  ne.lf.T.I  Institute  of  Tech ni,.t-f    >lii-ly  sciillnp  «„,i  f1„„n.W  Industry" 
U^iwrtin.'iu  of  Interior  (Unreal  r.f  (    ,,nmeri-t:n  Kushonisi      --  '    ■    ' 


1,750 


30 

ao 

7 
63 
11 


046 

163 

146 

36 


li.Mie  by  .\ew  Bedford  Institiue  of  Irchnoloey 
Trainlne: 

Machine  tool  operators 

Auto  mechanic  helpers 1111111^1111 

Sewlnft  machine  ofwrators 

Public  lilirary.  New  BoOford 

Incinerator,  New  Bedford llllllll " 

Training:  Machine  tool  operatoin 

Majihatnui  Bottling  Co.:  Kipand  tHeidiieu.l'.llll 

Waste  treatment  (acilltles,  Newburyport 

Training:  .stenographer 

Water  fa<-ilitie9,  Williamstown """"  " 


Monitor  study  being 


T.  E.  Barnicle  Macarone  Co.:  Cotiruct"new  pliintl 


12 

M 

212 

13 
30 
11 


178 
Ml 


680 


12-5 


72 
375 

6 


101 

15 

t 


44 
44 


12 


436 


4I» 


Statewide. 


2.^45 

m 

1.M 

n 


m 
i,7ai 


Tot«l.s: 

Statewide 

5(a)  areas 

6(b)  areas 

L8  areas 

All  areas 


Adrian  area,  5(a) . 


MKBIOAN 


Alger  County,  5(b) 


Alpena  County,  S(h). 
Antrim  County,  5(b). 


1,(U 


1,034 
M 


Arenac  Coimty,  5(b).. 
Baraga  County,  5(b).. 

Battle  Creek  area  fL8) 
Bay  City  area,  5(a) 


Etnzle  County,  5(b). 


Branch  Coimty,  r>(b)     ... 
Charlevoix  County,  6(b) . 

Chelioygan  County,  5(b). 


Chl[.(iewa  County,  5(b). 


Clare  County.  5(b) 

Crawford  Cotinty,  5(b). 


cnc- 


-9S7 


Project 

APW 

ARA 

Total 

Rasur lace  streets,  Sprlngfield-_ 

250 

235 

147 

81 

46 

50 

IM 

49 

154 

266 
214 
28 
14 
85 
fi3 
73 
39 
89 
171 
88 
21 

>idewalks,  .-^iJringfleld 

Sewers,  Springfield 

\\  ater  facilities.  Palmer 

.Htreel  construction,  E.  Longmeadow 

Muni(ii>al  garage,  Weslfield.... I " " 

Waste  treatment  facilities,  Agawam  .                        

Municiiial  t)uildtng.  South  Iladley 

>«'»er  farilities.  Agawam 

Fleotrir  facilities  Ilolyoke  (improve  street  Ughtinij) 

.Noble  11  o-spital  a<idition,  Weslfield .__                                     

Street  iniprovi  nient,  W  ilbraham 

SewiT  liicililii  s,  W  rst  Springfield 

Post  (JliKT,  Ilolyoke 

\\  Hit  r  supply  system,  W  ilbraham 

W  at«T  syst»m,  Hadl«y._ _ 

Sewer  and  water.  Fast  Hampton ""IIIIIIIII " 

StHK-t  improvi'ment.  Fast  Hampton. '            

Municipal  building.  South  Iladley 

Sewer  fariliti.s,  Northam[>ton "" 

Water  systrin.  South  Hadlfy... _ 

.Administration  building  and  water  supply  system,  Hadley 

Technical    Planning    Association,    Inc.:  Develop   definitive   program.    Northern 
Training:  Clerk  typijt,  clerk-stenoftrapher 

60 

2,  213 

eo 

2l6«8" 

375 
6,313 
8,286 

60 

1,695 
89 

1,844 

in.  130 

15 

W  ater  treatment  plant,  Adrian 

Sewer  facihty,  .\drian l^lllllllllllliyi """ 

Storm  sewer.  .Adrian -.l"limill"milllll 

Sewer  facility,  .Vlorenci 11111                                        

-Municirial  building,  Tecumseh.           

138 
18 
18 
21 
21 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Hiawatha  National  Forest 

do - 

do milllllllll 

County  jail,  .Munising ".1.11111111111111 

Wildlife  facility,  .Michigan 

46 

40 

25 

80 

2 

6 

4 

231 

Fish  facility,  Alger  County 

Fish  habitat,  Alger. " 

Fire  station,  Aljjcna 

40 

202 
40 

Shanty  Creek  Ix)dge  Co.:  Develop  year-round  resort  moteL 

891 

4 

I  rainmp:   Waitress 

Kaceways,  Jordan  River 

Wildlife  fucility,  Nort)i  Michigan..     

Fish  facility.  Antrim  County l.llllllllllllllllllll 

400 
1 
8 

Street  au'l  .sewer,  Stan'llsh 

1,304 

104 

10 

Wildlife  facility.  North  Micijgan 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Ottawa  National  Forest 

20 

60 

8 

5 

114 

do 

Wildlife  facility,  Mictiigan..                                                            

Ush  habitat,  Baraga 

tt 

Fish  facility.  Calhoun  County 

Training:  Clcrli-sienoerapher,  ignition  an d' car buretlon  mechanic 

W  aler  facility.  Pinconning 

Fxteni  water  main,  l.inwood  

5 

266" 

4 

8 

2 

29 

W  ildlife  facility,  B,.y  Citv                                                                   

Wildlife  facility,  .North  .Michigan 

299 

Training:  Clerk -typist,  clerk-stenographer.. 

0 

Hospital  addition,  Fninkford                                                    "' 

79 
9 

13 

W  ildhfe  facility.  North  Michigan 

lish  hiibiUit,  Benzie  County 

110 

Hospltiihiddition.  Charlevoii                                                                  

46 

1 

W  ildlife  facility,  .North  Michigan .1"" 

a 

North  .Michigan  Development  Council:  Center  tor  economic  deyelooment 

.<5ewer  system.  Mackinaw                                                                                *^           

Wildlife  fiicilily,  .North  Michigan                   " " 

i62" 

5 
9 

5 

100 

rish  habiUU,  Cheboygan " 

Fish  facility,  Cheboygan 

281 

Training:  Cook   

21 

Roads,  reclamation,  laiid  development,  Hiawatha  National  Forest           " 

66 

60 

30 

50 

118 

175 

8 

13 

Building,  national  forest 

Roads  reclamation,  land  development,  Hiawatha  National  For^ 

do 

Repair  lock,  N'ary'.*  River 

Highway.  (  hipjwwa 

W  I'dhfe  facility.  North  Michigan 

Fi.^-h  habitat.  thipjH'wa 

1 

541 
88 

W  ater,  Clare 

88 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Michigan  National  Forest 

31 
40 

1 
18 

8 

do  

Improve  wildlife  [acllity,  .North  -Michigan 

Im  irove  fish  habitat.  Crawford... 

Fi.-h  facili'y.  (  rawford  County 

88 
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Jun 


^    ^ 


MicHiG  A  N— con  tinned 
D«trott  area,  5(»)  


Dlcklnaon  County,  5(b). 


East  Tawasarea  (LS). 
Emmet  County,  8(b).. 


Excanaba  irea,  5(a). 


Oogeblc  County,  5(b). 


Project 


Ash  Stevens  Co.:  Establish  new  orfjanic  chemistry  research  hcUltles 
Clinton  Uablea,  Inc.:  Modemlaeand  equip  motor  hotel 

PoDChartraln  Hotel :  Construct  deluxe  hotel    ...  

Cooperative  Services,  Inc.:  Establish  optical  center. !."] 

London  Inn  .Motel    To  build  and  equip  motel  and  related  bciutlM 

Ooodman  Hros.  A  Co  :  Build  a  120-unit  motor  hotel  

Itooi.  Allen  A  Hamilton    Proposed  Industrial  port  study  of  Detroit 

TralnlnK  ' 

Cleric  typisit.  stenograpbar 

Clerk  typist,  bookkeeper '""""" ' 

Brake  mechanic,  motor  adjuster,  tfoiltion  and ' cvbuntor ' mechanic 
mission  and  dilTerentiai  repairman.  ' 

Clerk  typist,  clerk  stenographer 

Nurse  aid ._„ .".. 

Salesperson 

Stenographer  (refresher) '.'".'... " 

Floral  deslimer '.."'.'. 

Ignition  and  carburetor  mechanic  .  .      *  

Water  faculty,  Harrison  Township 

Waste  treatment  iacUlty.  I  tlca.       ..  

Water,  sewer,  streets,  liiu-den  City 

Waste  treatment  faculty,  Warren '.'.'.'. 

.<ewcr.  Komeo  \  illage  "" 

S.'wer  facility.  .Vlount  ClemenaV.'.'JIII""" 

Municipal  ffarape,  Kraier I" 

Water  supply  system,  .Macomb..     .        

Municipal  Dullding,  Farmlngton 

City  hail.  Madison  kelgbts 

Drainage.  Pontlac 

Safety  buildine.  Huntington  Woods. 

Waste  treatment  facility,  Oakland  

do 


APW 


trans- 


Water,  Oak  Park 

Water  and  sewers,  Oakland  County 

Office  building.  Royal  Oak 

Improve  streets,  Wlion '. 

Water  and  sewer  facility,  Clawson. 

Water  facility.  Hazel  Park "."". 

Administrative  building.  Haul  Part 

Sewer  facility,  Pontlac.  — — 

City  hall.  Southfleld l-lllllliyHili^ 

Sewer  fiiiility.  Inkster 1.1111111111 

Water  -system,  Detroit rirmr"!""""!!! 

Wa:er 'rtcility.  Detroit 

ll.isi  itii,  ^.l<liiion.  Highland 'Park'.'.lIIIIIII""!""!""' 

Sums  (iiwiiirt;  \.lilition,  Detroit 

lI'sinM.  I  i  ::i..n,  Wyanilott 1.11111111111111""' 

H  w[,i-,i;  ;;i  ;  ruveraent.  Detroit '.'.I'.'.l'.'."". 

V<  L^i.'  :r-;i'::.  Tit  facility,  Wayne 

W  wt.   tr.Miii  •  lit  facility.  Detroit 

do 

Water  supply,  Huron  Township I" 

Office  l.uiMlng.  Dearborn ""."""" 

Vi  isi''  Jr.Mtiiient  facility,  Oroese  De. 1^' 

St'Wfr.  I 'ftfit 

W^«U   '.r.Mi:  ..  lit  facility    Rlv«vlewV.'.""""I"I™"II 

(i^V".  'ir'>s.s4>  Polnte  Wood ... 

Municipal  building,  Uroase  Polnt«...irr"" 

Sewer  extension  focility,  Wayne "" 

W-it«>f  lint-.  (Jfu-den  City "IIIIIIIII"IIIII 

Put  ii'   <  tr«.\  Ink.st»T_ "I"""""""""" 

Kitei:-!  s.A.r  iin."<.  1  >earbom ..Illimilllllllll 

.Muni'  i;  .1.  :  I,      ,      .rl'lymouth I.""IIIIIIII"I 

EiU-n.l  ir<:r.K  ^  *.r.  Livonia. 

City   iir:  .   ;  11  .ling,  NorthvUle "I"""!""" 

Bnddt' spt»:     i '<>iirbam . .  .  ' 

BullJiiiif,  H  ir:  .T  Wf)od8 "*         — -- 

F;r''  >l,a!  .::,   R.-;'.  r  1 11I"I""IIII"II""II""I" 

l.lbriiry,  1  leai-L-Tu I""""""I""""""I" 

Sewer,  River  Rouge 

Imptovr  sewer.  Wyandotte riIIII"IIIIimi 

Extend  sewer  facilities,  Wyandotte  ."I"!!"!!"!!""!!!! 


Hospital  improvement.  Iron  Mountain 

Sewer  facility.  Iron  .Mountain 

Water  facility,  Iron  Mountain 

Water.  King  Ford ".J 

Improve  wildlife  facility  North  Mkii%iall 
Improve  Osh  habitat.  Dickenson.  .  . 
Klsh  facility.  Dickinson 


Waste  treatment  facility,  Mackinaw IIII 

Sewer.  Harbor  Spring 

Improve  wildlife  facility.  .North  Mlchifin  """"III"""I"III[] 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Hiawatha  National  Forest 
Improve  wUdll/e  facility,  northern  Michigan 

Recreation  facility 

Roa<ls.  reclamation,  land  development,  Hiawatha  Natloiiai  Forest" 
Improve  wildlife  facility,  northern  .Michigan " 


Oogeblc  Range  Ski  Club:  Recreational  facilltlca    . 

Training:  ' 

Woodworking  aaembler,  machine  tool  operator,  combination  welder   clerk- 
typist,  clerk-stenographer. 
Cook 


Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Ottowa  Natloiiai  Foriit 
C<mstruct  Federal  buildlne.  Inin  Wood 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development.  NatiOTalForwY  of  Ottawa"" 
Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Ottawa  National  Forest 

I'ost  OtTice.  Ironwood 

Improve  fish  habitat,  (logeblc 

Ftoh  facility.  Oogeblc  County "IIII"!"""""""!!"! 


48 
172 
87 
1,034 
34 
270 
88 
234 
63 
267 
262 
50 
273 
1,378 
67 
368 
380 
75 
S33 
68 
02 
13 
M6 
1S7 
1.446 
1,755 
142 
210 
361 
2SS 
64 
164 
167 
240 
268 
810 
662 
466 
36 
146 
474 
30 
66 
683 
266 
86 
137 
646 
81 
75 
126 

103 

303 

13 


ARA 


182 

06 

1.R9S 
126 
336 

1,044 
106 

130 
SO 
42 

22 
23 
16 
13 
18 
10 


Total 


196S 
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40 

111 

67 

14 

8 

5 
5 


40 

10 

3 


70 

6 

380 

86 

7 


S81 

130 

310 

303 

14 

11 

5 


30,  ir 


400 
67 

25 


417 


1,3U 


[AmooBts  shown  tai  tboosMids  of  (Mbwtj 

Project 

APW 

ARA 

Total 

II  icHio  AN— <»n  tinned 
/-i,«tlnt  Countr.  5(b) 

Library,  Alms 

47 

25 

179 

3 

11 

Recreation  (aeility.  Alma 

• 

Sewers.  St.  Louis 

Storage  bnHdings,  Oratlot...                                                

Improve  wildlife  taciUty.  Oratlot. '_ 



Improve  wildlife  facility,  Hillsdale. 

Fisi  facility.  HUlsdale 

iitllwlale  County,  6(b) ................. 

2 

8 

Xo 

Construction  Federal  Building.  Houghton 

Houetiton  County,  6(b). 

344 

20 

10 

13 

2 

7 

3 

12 

10 

Roads,  reclamation.  Land  development,  Ottawa  Nationial  Forest 

do 

do IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII""!! 

Improve  wildlife  facility,  northern  Miclilgan 

PoslofTjce,  Houghton ..'..".'  J. 

Improve  fish  habitat.  Houghton 

do 1. 1. ..I. """""'! 

Channel  .mi)rt»vement,  CasevlUe 

Improve  wildlife  iacility,  Huron I-..I.1.IIIII! 

Northboard,  Inc.:  New  market  lor  aspen... 

Tratninft:  Partlrle  t>oard  man. '."""""""""""I"I 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Ottawa  National  Forest 

do 

do       " 

Improve  wlklltfe  facility,  northeti  Michigan. ."...11". 

Improve  fish  habitat.  Iron 

Fan  facility.  Iron  County... I.I.""!""!!!"!"!""!!"""!!" 

Hospital  addition,  Jattson 

nnrnn  CoiintT    6Cb^    ......................... 

364 

1 

411 

m' 

160 

60 

3 

7 
10 

ans 

31 

;»fk.'ion  area  fl.S^ 

00 

aos 

Waste  treatment  facility  addition,  JacksOT  . 

_._. 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Lower  Michigan  National  Forert 

do .   

Improve  wildlife  facilities,  northern  Michigan """""""" 

Improve  fish  habitat.  Lake " 

Improve  wildlife  facility,  Lapeer 

Improve  fish  habitat,  Lapeer 

Hospital  addition,  ITowell 

Drainage  g>'stem,  Macomb.. 

WUdlife  Iacility,  Livingston '.'..'.'.'.W 

Improve  wildlife  facility,  northern  Michigan 

\^  at«r  facility,  Newberry 

Improve  fish  habitat,  Luce "..-"iriIII""I"IIII"I"IIIIIIIII"I 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Hiawatha  National  Forest.. 

do 

do 

Improve  wildlife  facility,  northern  Michigan 

Improve  fLsb  habiut,  Mackinac 

Klsh  facility,  .Mackinac  C<;unty "I""I"I"I 

Roads,  reclaniation,  land  development,  Hiawatha  National  Forest 

do — iiiiiiiiiiiiir 

Breakwater  and  pierr.  Arcadia . 

Improve  water  filter.  Township I.I.""""" 

Impro\e  ulldlifc  facility,  northern  Michigan I      

Improve  fish  habitat.  .Manistee l...l[^l^.^JlZllVi]^l]^^V^^ll[ 

Marmiette  A  Huron  RR.  Co.:  Renovate  and  activate  scenic  railroad  for  tourist 

and  recreational  center. 
Tralnmg 

Machine  tool  operator,  stenographer,  welder,  clerk -typist . 

St«'noKrapher 

Kerwwa  Countv.  6(b) 

Lake  County,  5Cb) i. 

10 

30 
6 
9 



64 

•  Lapeer  C«inty,  6(b) 

6 
0 

16 

no 

Llftagston  County,  6fb).... 

78 
20 

6 

Loot  CV>unty,  6(b) 

3 

84 

2 

80 
120 

M»cklnac  County,  5(b) 

49 

10 

60 

2 

6 

3 

— 

Manistee  County,  5(b) 

135 
20 
65 
22 

4 
8 

264 

Marquette  area,  6(a) 

195 

21« 
34 

Sewer  fa<-ility.  Ishf>eniing 

W  aste  treatment  facility.  Ishpemlng """"""""""""IIIIIIIIII 

lioads,  reclamation,  land  development.  Hiawatha  .National  ForestI 

Improve  wildlife  facility,  northern  Michigan 

149 

65 

20 

5 

345 

8 

2 

\S  aste  treatment  facility,  Ishiieming 

Improve  ri,<c'i  bahitat,  Mar'iuctte 

Imj)TOve  wildlife  facility,  northern  Michigan. 

Maeoste  County.  5(b) 

Sower  facilitv,  Rig  Tapid 

1,039 

153 
2 

15 
3 

10 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Hiawatha  National  ForestI 

1>0 

Improve  wil.ihfc  fadluios,  northern  Michigan 

lisli  fa<^iliiics.  .Mec«.';ta  County 

Menominee  County,  5(b) 

Missaukee  C^ounty.  6(b) 

Monroe  County,  Jib) IIIIIIIIIIII™"!!" 

Montmorency  Coiuity.  6(b) "I""".."..""! 

Wivite  treatment  facilitv  addition.  Stephen.son   .. 

Improve  wlldhfe  facilities,  northern  Michigan I". Ill 

Arthur  1).  Little:  1  'ti<Timjic  coei  and  location  of  deep-water  sites 

183 

46 

8 

10 

46 
8 

io" 

Improve  tsh  habitat.  Montmorency...   . 

5 

6 

Muskegon  Height!*  area  (1,8) 

Waste  ireatuiciit  facility  addiUon,  Muskegon  Heights 

314 
355 

Oceana  Coimty,  5(b) 

Waste  treatment  facilitv.  Hart... 

669 

370 
55 
15 
1 
11 
10 

Roads.  rcclaiiintiuri.  Uiid  development.  Lower  MichiKan  National  Forest " 

do . 

improve  wiiilUle  facility,  northern  Michlpm 

' 

I'ust  olljce.  Hart 

luitrovc  lisli  liubitat.  Oceana 

Ontonagon  County,  6(b) 

Roads,  recluBiation.  land  develooment.  Ottawa  National  Fnrmt 

462 

10 

1  . 

20    . 
3    . 

Ini()rovi-  wiMlifc  facility,  northern  Michipan 

Roads,  nchimittion.  land  dtvclopment.  Ottawa  National  Forest 

lin[)rove  fish  habitat,  Ontonac..  . 

O«»ola  County,  6(b) 

Fish  faculty 

34 

5    . 
6 

Improve  fish  habitat.  Osceola 

1 

-Municipal  building.  Reed  City j 

94    . 

105 

1 
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M  CH 10  AN — ODD  tiaoed 
Otaego  County,  i(X>) 


Port  Uuron  area,  5(a) 


Presque  Isle  County,  5(b). 


Roscommon  County,  5(b).. 


Sanilac  County,  5Cb) 

Traverse  City  County,  5(»). 


TuMX>la  County,  5(b). 


Van  Buren  County,  5(b). 


West  Branch  area  (L8). 
Wexford  County,  5(b)... 


Btatewld*. 


State  totals: 
Statewide. 
5(a)  areas.. 
5(b)  areaf. 
LS  areas... 


All  areas. 


HUnntSOTA 


Becker  County,  5(b)  IR... 
Beltrami  County,  5(b)  IR. 


Brainerd -Grand  Rapids  area,  5(a). 


Project 


Improve  wildlife  facility,  northern  Michigan 
Improve  fish  habitat,  Otaego 


-Motel  Development  Corp    Tourist  and  recreation  development 

Training:  Slide  formlnK  rniMhiiie  o[«rator.  Ujrskjn  spring  ixjiling  macJiliie  ODeratoV 

Waste  treatment  facility,  Capac 

do .  


Improve  street.  Marine  City 

Civil  defense  he^l quarters,  St.  Clair  County" 
WUdUfe  facility  addition,  St   Clair 

Storage  buildings,  St.  Clair 

Improve  wildlife  facility,  St   cialr. .""""" 
Improve  flsh  habitat,  St.  Clair '.'".'". 


Recreation,  park,  building,  Rogers.  .. 
Improve  wUdlife  facility,  northern  Michigan. 


APW 


W 

214 

110 

34 

33 

3 

8 

2 


.do. 


Imnrove  Qsh  habitat,  Roscommon. 
Flsb  facility,  Roscommon 


22 
3 


Improve  wildlife  facility,  Sanllac. 


Iiiipruve  wildlife  facility,  northern  Michigan 

Improve  flsh  haibtat.  Traverse     

Improve  wildlife  facility,  northern  Mictilgaol 

Improve  fish  habitat.  ifEdkaska .. 

I'ubhc  works,  program.  Traverse  Clty.mm 
Improve  fish  habitat,  Leelanau 

Water  and  sower  facility   Caro 

Storage  buiKlmKS,  Tu.scola 

Improve  wildlife  facility,  Tuscola V.V. 

Improve  fish  habitat,  Van  Buren 

Flsh  facility,  \'an  Duren 


Koads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Lower  Mlcliigan  National  Forest 
Roads,  rei'laniation,  land  development,  Ottawa  .National  Forest 

Building  construction,  Weiforl ''".'. 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  developmejit,  I^ower  Michigan  National  Forest' 

Improve  wiMlife  faoilUy,  northern  .Michigan 

Improve  water.  .Man ton, 

Improve  flsh  habitat,  Wexfor'i '.""""""""'" 

Caberfae  Corp.,  expand  ski  opexations I.I.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"" 


Robert  .Nathan  Associates:  Preliminary  work  on  task  force,  Upper  Peninsula 
-Michigan  State  Library:  Develop  central  research  materials  for  community  devel- 
opment In  Upper  Peninsula. 
Robert  Nathan  Associates:  Demonstration  project  for  multlcounty  economic  de- 
velopment. 

Study  economic  expansion  program  In  33  counties 

Training;  nurse  aid T'CrrrrT" 


7 

13 

3 


0 
2 
II 
12 
I 
4 


eo 

4 

12 


15 
4 

110 

10 

7 

30 

18 


Edmonds  &  Sons  Machine  A  Tool  Co.:  Machinery  and  equipment 

Nursing  home,  Bemidji 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Chippewa  NationarForest." 

do     

Land  treatment,  Beltrami 1-111111111.11111111111111111^ 

Construction,  Beltrami l.l"""!™!"" 

Land  treatment.  Beltrami     


18.319 
5.920 
I.IM 


25.405 


Minnesota   Wild   Rice  Harvestors  Association:  Establisb  rice  processing   plant 
and  wiirehouse. 

Zontelli  Bros.:  Test  western  -Mesabi  ores 

Data  Management.  Inc.:  Establish  successful  semiconductor  plant  (Itasca) 

Waste  treatment  facilities.  Hill  City 

Waste  treatment  facilities,  Aitkin 1111111111 

Water  control 

Land  treatment.  Aitkin ll.llllllllll 

Construction.  -Vitkln 11111111111111111111 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Chippewa  Nattafliiii'l^nrtl 

do 


Land  treatment,  Cass  County 

Highway  Improvement.  Federal  Highway  No.  2,  Cass  Coantylir 

Construction,  Cass  County 

Land  treatment.  Crow  Wing  County.. 11111111" 

Waste  treatment  facilities,  Crosby ^.J^^^^^^^!J^Ji^^^^^^^^^^[^[^^V^ 

Waste  treatment  fiuilities,  Ironton 1111111111 

Construction.  Crow  Wing  County 1.""""""! 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Chippewa  National  F'oftit" 
do 


do 

—..do 

Land  treatment,  Itum  Coonty. 
Construction,  ItaMB  Ooanky.... 


S3 

7 
10 
15 
15 

7 


19 
•7 

ITS 
1 

12 
36 
86 
18 

400 

13 

8 

61 

ao 

8 

185 

66 

30 
26 
14 
12 


June  ^ 


ms 


ARA 


1,000 

■A 


Total 


1,528 
24 


23 
4 


341 


2 
3 

123 

90 
12 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Approved  pojecU,  including  accelerated  public  works  {at  of  May  SI,  1963) — Continued 

I  Amounts  shown  in  thousands  of  doUart] 


MiNNKSOTA — continued 
Carlton  County,  !>(h) 


rlfeJ-watc  County,  8(b). 
Cook  County,  5(b) 


Crookston  area  fl^S) — 
Douglas  County.  5(b). 


Dulnth-Superior  area.  5(8). 


Hallock  area  (L8) 

Hlbblng- Virginia  area,  5(a). 


76 

a 


^ 


230 

5,004 
2,300 


8.203 


27 


29 

66 
165 


211 


33,  aw 


IM 


Hubbard  County,  5(b) 

Kanabec  County.  8(b) 

K(X)rhichlng  County.  5(b). 


LakeCo«nty,  8(b). 


Lake  of  the  Woods  County,  5(,b) . 

Mahnomen  County,  5(b)_ 

Plnr  ('(niiily,  .Sib) 


Project 


Mercy  Hwpltal  con-Hructlon,  Moose  Lake. 
Construction,  Carlton 


Sun  Plant  Prcxlucts.  Inc.:  Construct  new  plant. 
Construction,  Clearwater 


Recreational  facilities.  Grand  Portage 

Roads,  reclamation   land  development,  Superior  KaUonaT Forest 

Plerand  wharf,  Duluth 

Sewers,  Duluth , 111111111111111111111 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Superior  KatioMrFonwt. 


flo. 


Road  construction,  Cook. 


Construction,  Polk.     

Xurslnp  home  addition,  Alexandria. 


University  of  Minnesota    Fconomic  base  study  of  city  of  Duiutfa. 

City  of  Duluth:  Construction  arena 

Training:  ' 

Cook 

Flectronlc  assembler 1.111111111! 

Flectronic assembler  (Duluth  Avionics  Corp.) ... .'.'.'.'.['.'.[[[',. 

Stevedore 

Cook 


Construction,  Kittson. 


Kalni  Proa.:  F.stabllsh  new  lumber  finishing  plant 

Echo  Timber  I^oducU.  Inc.:  Expand  logging  camp,  convert  wood  wocesslng 
plant. 

Giants  Kidge,  Inc.:  Develop  ski  facilities 

Alscott  Manufacturing  Co.:  Establish  a  new  tool  and  die  mwiufccturing  plant 

Diamond  Orover  Association    Paper  mill  feasibility  study 

Training:  Electronic  assembler  aiofTman  Electric  Co.) 11111111 

Training    Se«  ine  machine  operator 

Water  facility,  Chisholm 

Water  facilltv,  Virginia  City 

Electric  facility,  Virginia  City 

Street  llehts,  Vlrelnla  City 

Water  facility,  Vireinla  City 

Maintenance  I  ulldlnr.  Vir'-lnlH  City 111111111111 

Waste  treatment  facility.  .Meadowlands '.'.'.'.'. 

\\  aste  treatment  facility.  .Nichols 

Thin  tlnit  cr.  St,  I  ouL' lllllllllirri 

Koads.  reclamation,  land  development,  Superior  .National  Forest " 

Roads,  St.  louis  County ' 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Supwior  .NatitmaT  Forest' 

do 


I  and  treatment,  St.  1  ouls 

Wast*  treatment  facility.  Floodwood 

Waste  treatment  facility.  Cook 

Waste  treatment  lacllll>'   Iron  Junctton. 

Post  office,  courthouse,  Duluth. 

Construction.  St.  Ixiuls 


Land  treatment.  Hubbard. 
Construction.  Hubbard 


APW 


Fire  tower.  Kanabec  County. 
Construction,  Kanabec 


Green  Fore";!.  Inc.    Con.^truct  and  equip  plant  for  producing  cedar  fence  palings 

W  a-te  treatment  facility.  Big  KalLi .  t'       b  - 

Land  treatment,  Koochiching  County 

Municipal  hospital,  I.lttlefork ...1.1111 

Po«t  office.  International  Falls "1 

Sewer  facility,  hig  Fail' 1111111111111111111111"" 

Construction.  Koochiching  County   . 1111111111111111111111111111111111111' 


POnlngton  County,  5(b). 


Princttoo  area  i  I-S) . 

Red  Lake  FalLs  area  (L,8)V...'" 
Hflseau  County,  5(b) 

Warren  area  (L8) 


1,4T1 


Roads,  reclamation,  land  development.  Superior  National  Forest 

—  do 

..-.do 


....do 

Land  treatment.  Lake  County. 
Con.st ruction.  Lake  County 


Pioneer  Nursing  Home  replacement,  Baudette 
Con.struction,  Lake  of  Woods 


Sturgeon  Lake,  Ind.    Establish  sawmill  and  charcoal  industry 

Waste  treatment  faclllly.  Hinckley 

Construction.  Pine  County '."'.'."".  

Atscott  Manufacturing  Co.:  Establts'h'a'nis'w'tooiand'die  pllm^'Pine" 

Expand  and  remodel  northwest  hospital.  Thief  River  Falls 

Construction,  Pennington  County llllll""" 


Construction,  Roseau  Coiinty 

Wildlife  facility.  Marshall 


115 
12 


81 

361 

160 

22 

30 

110 

2 


2 
370 


456 

131 

62 

30 

8« 

145 

45 

4.' 

400 

46f 

32 

160 

230 

6 

70 

55 

7 

30 

2 


21 


4 

12 


26 
22 
26 
17 
33 
2 


224 
80 
30 

265 

15 

8 


85 
12 


161 

8 


143 
1 


13 


39 


10119 


ARA 


82 


18 
6,100 

5 
44 

51 
19 
12 


94 
62 

65 

68 

32 

1 

S 


Total 


127 

85 


766 

2 

«0 


^249 
3 


18 


46 


2,770 
28 
16 


143 

632 
97 

283 
144 

13 

39 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Approved  projects,  including  acceleraUd  public  works  («  of  May  SI,  1 96 S)—Coaiuiucd 

[Anoants  stiova  la  thrniMido  o(dolUn) 


June  ^ 


MINNXSOTA— Coattnued 


Statewide. 


Choctaw  County,  5(b). 


ClalNirTM'  County  6(b)_ 
CUrke  County.  5(D)_^. 

Clay  County,  3(b) 

Copiah  County,  5(b) 

Covington  County.  J(b). 

1>«  Soto  Coonty,  5(b) 

Frinklin  County,  5(b)... 

Orwne  County,  5(b) 

C/nn;4<la  County.  5(b) 

Hancock  County.  5(b)..." 

Harrison  County  (LS) 


Holmes  Coonty,  5(b). 


Humphreys  CooDty.  5(b) 

Issaquena  County,  5(b). 
Jasper  County.  5(b) 


Jefferson  County,  5(b) 


Jefferson  DaTte  County,  5(b) 

Jones  County,  yh)  IK 

Kemper  County,  i{,h) " 


Lafayette  County,  5(b). 


Lawn-ni-e  County,  5(b).. 

L.'ake  Coimty,  5(b) 

Le  Klore  County,  5(1)) 

Lincoln  County,  5ib) 

Lumberton  area  (LS) 

Madison  County,  S^b) 


Marion  County,  5(,b) 

Marshall  County,  i(b). ........"[ 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Project 


S!;.fK  ^'"P™  ^°  \  Develop  blast  fumaoe  IwhI  from  ftne-riie  or« 


State  totals- 
Slate  wide 

S(a)  ar«M 

5(b)  areas 

LSarwtf 

All  areas 

.\mlt«  Couaty,  5(b) 

Attala  County,  5(b) 

Benton  County,  5(b) 

Bolivar  County,  5(b) 


CaJboun  County.  5(b) 

Carroll  t'oimty,  5(b) _ 

Chlckasuw  County,  5(b).. 


^?^'^^  tMi^::^^^"^l^^^.'  ^  ^•-""-  Po*-"*^  -.  9  Indian 


?^v,*  ^    Mineral  study  of  Indian  reservations  (MinnnsoU  and  V\  is,-,m-inl  » 
Arrowhead  Kesoun-e-H  Corp     LpKra.! m«  northeastern M InnM^  tounst  n  i"'  uy 
Tra^lnr  Plp«  •■elder.  el..tro.iic  mechanic,  dieacl  mechanic  S^Unl't'Tn  Mm." 

Trainiug.  Combination  welder,  machine  tool  o[)erator 


Witer  syst.-ra,  I.ifierty 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development  MiM'lMYp"piNaUoiii*F«^t""; 

Water  facility,  Kosciusko 

Natchei  Trace  Parkway 111111^111      —-•-——.— .... 

*°*do*  "*'*™*"°°-  '*°<*  Je»«lopnient.  Mtwlagippl  Natlon&l  Focwt 

Water  (acUlty,  Wlnjtonvifle 

Sewer  faculty,  8h»w 

Flood  control,  Ml«sla«lppl  Rirer'"'.'/."l'.liy,llll" 


Roads,  reclamation,  land  developimert.'M'^taBtaiippr Nation^  

Water  fatiiity.  Houston —««•««»»». 

Improve  street.  New  HouUa.IJ.""! *~" 

Roailv  re<  lamatlon,  land  deveiDptMntVML«lsBippi\Niuii^'>iirt 

hewers,  Ukoloua    — «~— »  ^utot* 

Sewa«e  treatment  plant.  6kolo]^y////////_"l" '"'"'[ 

Roadg.  reclamation,  land  derejopment.  Mlastestppi  National  Forest 

Dralna«»Mniirovement,  Choi  taw 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  deveiopmem.  Ml»iiSlpp."Natj.>naJ'Kor«.st]ir.'.'.'.";*""' 


Fire  station,  Qiiitnian"""""""""^^^!! 

Carloee  Well  Supply.  Study  of  suhsurtare  w»t4sr  condition*  in  Oay  Countyv. 

Sewer  fa<-ility.  Wesson. . . 

Reeurfacinir  road,  Coi>iMh.//.'.'.'/,y/,y,l"".V.ll.. 

Water  and  sewer.  Seminary . ... 

Roa.l<.  reiUnujiion.  land  (ieveiopmcat.'MLTrtsi^wi  NaVkJnaYKarwt * 

....    au -.-.-•...-.....- 

•--•-.  •"•■•""""—----..-.....-...•-•--......-....._. ... 

Port  office.  Bay  St.  U)uis..r"IIII"™""""*"""** ***" " 

Drawbridge.  Gulfport 

Airport  tocility.  Gulfport. """'"''.'..""''.'.' 


Mbrtwipni  lAnd  4k  Timber  Co.:  EsUbllsh  Bghtweljht  papermfl] 
ijewer  and  waUT,  TcbuJa.                                                      i^v^'^vu. 
Sewers,  Tchula  


Cltyof  Muy  .-pr  ::,;>     I!  :     '  »  *..r  u:-'  -y^fcniand'ptont  

Roads,  rt>claji;.i:;,,ii,  land  deveiopuient.  Mlagtaippi  National  Korwtl 

Highway  construction.  Federal  Highway  No  8,  Jefferson 


Witer  and  <»-w(t.  I>r  K.ilh. ..""'"'". .""I*  ""  ...... 

W  aste  treatment  facility,  l>e  Kmib' ''"""""""[" 

Roa-b.  reclamation,  laii'l  development,  MLvLwippl  .Nauoiial  Ki»»»t 

Repair  re-ser voir.  Uiford    ..   

Roads,  reclamaUon,  land  develoyment,  M :  v<; ^^ jj, pi' National 'p'orMt! 


Roads  and  sewer  Improvement,  Leake  Couniji"'... 

Bri<lKe.  Ore«'nwootl 

Highway  resurfacing,  Liucoia!I"IIIIIII 


Madison— Nacbex  TVa«  Parkw8y.."J"JI."".""JIJJJ."JJ.'' 


Con«tTwt  office  building,  IloUy'Sprinlnt... 

Road.*,  reilamation.  land  development,  .MisslssipprXa'tionai'FoMBtl 


APW 


ARA 


ao6 

175 

lU 

5 

14 

27 

3-2 

75 
II'J 

58 


3.675 

2,566 

43 

0.303 


134 
3 


M 

SO 


40 


30 

122 

40 


723 

«,  81.^ 

241 

'7.7T9 


13 
2« 

87 

40 

ao 

141 


8 
72 
20 


15 


IV) 

l^5 


87 


2 
100 


10 


14 


flOO 

fl6 


14 


» 


no 


801 


115 


375 
45 


18 

ao 
so 


455 
UA 


13 

22« 


825 


U 

ao 


Total 


1J7 
144 

47 


340 

100 
1} 
1« 


97 


10? 

14 


)1' 

m 


*x 


M 
45t 
119 


M4 


3J 


196S 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Approved  projects,  incltuling  accelerated  public  works  (oa  of  May  SI,  ;d<5S)— Continue(i 

(Amounts  shown  tn  thousands  of  dollars) 


14  iaf(i8aipn-~continaed 


Srsboba  County.  5(b).... 

Newton  County.  6(b) 

NoJul>ee  County,  5(b).... 

Oktil)t*ha  County.  5(b).. 
Panola  County.  5(b) 

Perry  County,  5(b) 


pikeCounty,  5(b).  .1 

Pontotoc  County,  5(b)... 

Prentiss  County.  .'S(b) 

Quitman  County.  5(b)... 

i»cott  County.  5(b) 

Sharkey  County,  5(b) 


.''imp.'wn  County,  5(b) 

Smith  County,  6(b) 


Sunflower  County.  5(b) 

Tallabatcble  County.  6(b)... 

Tste  County,  5(b) 

Tii'pnh  rouiity,  5(b) 

Tunica  County.  5(b) 

Tupelo  area  (L8) 


WaithiJl  County.  5(b) 

Warren  Co»mty.  5(b) 


Washin^oii  County,  5(b). 


WcK-iter  Cminty.  5(b)... 
Wilkinson  County.  5(b). 


Winston  County,  5(b). 


Yalobusha  County.  5(b) 

Yaioo  County,  5(b) 

Statewide 


8tot«  toUU: 

8tatewide 

5(»)  areas 

5(b)  areas 

LS  areas 

All  areas 


MI.<iaOUKI 


Anderson  area  (L8) .  . . . 

Bollinirer  County,  6(h). 


Cape  Girardeau  area  (LS). 
Carter  Ounty,  6(b) 


Dallao  (Joiinty,  5(b). 
Dent  County,  5(b).. 


Dourlai  County,  5(b). 


Projoct 


Conservation,  Noxubee 
do 


Water  facility,  Crenshaw.  .  '7.-7.'."'".'.".'". V.'"'.'""""" ■'"_'_"■ 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development.  Mississippi  National  Foteat 
oo.. 


City  of  Ma^olia:  Rebuild  independent  water  s>-stem. 


Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Mississippi  N'atioiialFor^'.I 

do ..........  ..  " 


Henry  N   Toler:  Ueoloirical  survey  ofliinedepoeits..] 

^•ds,  reclamaUon,  land  development.  Mississippi  t^HthmiifonBtS.V "...'.'..." 

Water  facility.  Doddsville 

Streets,  Charlestown ""...". 

Ro»d,a,  reclamation,  land  development,  MiMisslppiNatioij'aVForert'.'lI"!^ 


Water  system,  Tuptelo 

Waste  treatment  facility,  Tupelo.""!"""""" 


Vicksburg  recreation  facilities 

Poet  office,  courthouse,  Vicksburg "i'li^il-ilimi""" 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development.  Mississippi  National  Fonat 
Hood  control,  Mississippi  River 

Bridge  and  street.  Greenville 

Water  and  sewer.  HoUandale 

Streets,  GroenviUe "llll"" [[[[[[][ 

Roads,  reclamation  Isiid  development,  Mlaaissippi  Natioiial'Fcn^ 
Highway  construction.  Federal  llighway  .No.  17,  Wilkinson .' 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development.  Mississippi  National  Foreat. 


1)0 

Administrative  building.  Louisville. 


Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Mississippi  National  Forest 
do 


Watfr*fecill'?^^Y '^  &  Supply  Co.:  Construct  new  plant  to  erpand  activities.... 

Mississippi  Industrial  &  Technical  Research  Commission:  InpuVoutput  analysis 
of  Mississippi  s  economy,  ' 


Sewer  facility.  LiitesvlUe 

Fire  tower.  Ikjllinger 

Waste  treatment  facility,  Lutesviile 
Wildlife  facility,  Bollinger  . 


Waste  treatment  facility.  Cape  Girardeau 

Highway  impro\-ement.  Carter 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  .Mark  twin  .Nationai  Foreat 

do 


Wildlife  fadUty,  Bennett  Sprinc. 
do 


Roads.  reclamaUon.  land  development,  Mark  Twain  National  Forest 
do 

do -------i!-!ii--i-i!-"!!""!';r!i]i;ii 

Construct  fire  tower,  i>ent. .""""""" " 

Highway  improvement.  Federal  Highway  No.  33,  iJent 

Fish  facilitiw" 

Aya  Independent  Development  Corp..  Expand  plant  for  Rawllngs  .Manufactur- 
ing Co. 
Roads,  reclamaUon,  land  development,  Mark  Twain  NaUonal  Forest 
do 


.do. 


County  courthouse.  Douglas ..""" 


APW 


lao 

290 


66 


12 
40 


11 

40 


18 
40 


52 
"26" 


640 
187 


400 
21 


30 
44 
102 
50 
05 


ao 

186 


2 

30 

174 


4 

30 


276 


^4^o 

1.403 
6.053 


84 
3 

15 
28 


810 


230 
15 
20 


6 
15 
10 
00 

3 
112 

0 


11 
10 

ao 

4S 


10121 


ARA 


Total 


400 

06 


52 

74 


28 


40 


51 


87 
44 

52 

90 


807 
431 

321 

176 

307 
34 


312 
40 


40 
"i.396" 

'i"«o' 


8,383 


81 


190 

810 


386 

8 


315 


m 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Approved  projecU,  including  aeceUraUd  public  vorlu  (as  of  May  SI,  i ^5)— Continued 

[Amoanta  shown  In  tfaoua«idso<  doilwsl 


June  4 


HOMO  VKi— eon. 
Flat  River  area,  5<a) ....._» 


Gruri'iy  County,  5(1)). 


H*rnthal  ars*  CLS) 

Har-lsoT!  ville  arpa  (L8). 
Hickory  County,  JCb).. 


Howell  County,  5(b). 


Project 


APW 


City  of  Pilot  Knob:  Construct  munlolpal  waU-r  syst«'rn 

Program  Research,  Inc..  Develop  program  for  acceltration'uf  ewnonjfc  deveionl 
ment.'  *^ 

Training: 

Kl»>itri'-Hl  :»[iivIi.in<-«>  rep»ilrm(>n,  auto  niechnnic,  nurs«>  ajd 

(icntTal  dork,  cutik,  nurse  al'l 

Nurse  mil '.'...'. —--..—    .......... 

Hlttliway  irrpr'ivpm«'nt.  Fe-iernl  MlEhwav  Nn'22'Vlkt  RIviV"  "*"* 

Ho»ils,  rwlaniatlon.  land  devetopment,  Clark  NaUonal  For«st 

...  i!o      .  " —...... 

do .-"-"I^mimilllllimimiim  

6*wer  facility,  Desouiire ?~r"rrrrT"rrr"*""****~~"    — ——-—"——.— • 

I'ORt  ollice,  Farniinjittm "I""!!!""""""]! * 

Koads,  rw:lamatioii,  land  development,  Clark 'NaUonal  Fwi-strrrrilllll..!"""! 

City  of  Tn>nton:  Construct  water  facUltle* 

Poft  o<nc».  Trenton 


Training:  Mechanic  repairman III™!™ 

R«iereatian  facl! Ity 11112111 

Improve  wiMlife  facilities,  IJermlt I.I..™ 


ARA 


Total 


8S0 

3 

10 

6 

S 

n 
u 

6 


U 


Mount   \'lew   Kesuurcca 

Induatrtal  tract. 
Roailit,  rPciafnaUDU,  land  Jovelopmcnt 

C'-onstruct  Are  tower,  How«U 

Construct  Jam,  Uowell... ., 


A  Development  A«oclatlon,  Inc.:  Btudy  IcaalbllUy  of 
.Mark  Twain  .National  Foreat. 


Jefferson  City  area.  CLS) Water  facility,  Frwburg. 

L«cle<le  County,  S<b) __   ' 

Lafayette  County,  S*b) 


Mercer  County,  5('b). 
Monette  ar»*a  (I>^>- 


Orvgon  County  (LS). 


Otark  County,  5(b). 


Pwni!s<x)t  area  (L8) 

Poplar  !Uii/T  ar«a  (L8). 
Reynolds  County,  S<b). 


Richmond  area  (LS) . 

hlpley  County,  6(b) 


Hospital  addition  and  ImprovemeDt,  Lezlncton. 

iMkp.  .Missouri  River 

Wa.^ti"  treatment  (acillty: 

l>*im(tton... . „ ..... 

Waverlv .  . 

Water  ladUty: 

Bates  City 

Waverly ..." 


Water  fadUty.  Meroer 


Ro«.U,  reclamation,  land  development.  Mark  Twain  National  Forrat. 


.do 


S««wer  fadllty.  Alton 


Roads,  reciamatlOD.  land  deveiopment.  Mart  Twain  NatloDai  Porvat 
do 


Port  offlf*,  CarathersvlUe. 


RoaiLs.  rBclainatlnn.  land  development,  Clark  NatlooaJ  Koreet. 

Water  ra<-il It  y,  Pun V>»r  City 

Road^.  pjylamatton.  land  development,  Clark  National  For««t. 
Recreation  radlity,  Clearwater 


Shannon  County,  6(b). 


Stone  County,  6(b). 


Taney  County,  5<b). 


Texas  County.  5(b) 

Wasblngton  ar«a,  6(a)... 


Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  .Mark  Twain  .National  Korwt 

do 

Construct  fl^e  tower.  Ripley 

Water  facility,  .Naylor     .   MIIIIIIIIIII 

Sewer  tacUlty,  Doniphan. 


Water  facility,  Winona _ 

Roads,  recUtnation,  land  development.  Mark  Twain  National  Foiraat' 

Roods,  reclamation,  land  development.  Clark  National  Forest 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development.  Mark  Twain  National  Forest 

do 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Clark  .National  Forest.'.imil 
2  fire  towers.  Shannon 


TrainlDc:  Small  motor  repairman,  cook.  KenenU  clerk -- 

Roads.  redamatioD.  land  development.  Mark  Twain  National  Forest. 


.do. 


RecreaUon  facUltlea. 


Road.s,  reclamation,  land  development,  Mark  Twain  .National  Forest. 

do . .. 

....do IIIIIIIII.-II"™! 

Fire  tower.  Taney ..., . 

Recreation  facllltj.  Bull  Sboal '.'.III'."'.'. 

Construct  road.  Taney Illiriimilim 


Waste  treatment  facility.  Cabool 

Roads,  reclamatiiiu   land  development.  Clark  National  Forest. 


Wayne  County,  i(h) . 
Wright  County,  6(b). 


Repair  dike,  .Missouri  River 

Sewer  (acillty.  Washingtoo 

Water  facility,  F'aclflc       .  

Construct' fire  tower,  Wasbingtixn. 


Roads,  reclamation,  land  developmeBt,  Clark  National  Porwt. 
do 


.do 


City  of  liartvUle;  Improve  severaca. 


n 


8 


24 
38 
12 


1,610 


0 


3 

21 


74 


no 

186 

100 
44 

44 

136 


70 


11 

20 


II 
30 


20 


7 
47 
flO 

10 


21 

ao 
3 

86 
46 


46 
2 
13 
40 
40 
00 

e 


10 
10 

182 


11 
30 
16 

3 
71 

6 


116 
32 


216 
140 

ao 
3 


7 

60 


11 


44 


314 


l.«4 


V 


74 


M 

X 


IIS 


41 

30 


133 


ir« 


307 

!4« 

125 
147 

378 
«7 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD -- HOUSE 

Approved  projectt,  ineludini;  accelerated  public  teorkt  (at  of  May  SI,  196S) — Continued 

[AmmiBts  shown  In  tbousaad*  of  doUan] 


Miasocrai — eontinned 


Project 


Plstewlde. 


State  totals: 
Statewide. 

5(B)  areas.. 
8(b)  ari'as. 
hS  areas . .. 

All  areas... 


MONTANA 


nijt  Hiirn  County,  5(h)IR. 
Hliiine  County,  8tB)IR... 


Butte  area,  5(a) . 


Clartwn  County,  5i.b). 


Chouteau  County.  5("n)TR.. 

Daniels  County,  5in)lR 

Ueer  Lodge  County,  6(b)IR. 


Flathead  County,  l\h)  lU. 


UlU0«M^4i)IR 


IR. 


EsUspell  area,  S<a) . 


Uke  County,  S(b)  IR. 


ICkMdt  County,  5(b)  IR. 
Mankbell  County.  6(b).. 

Park  County,  6(b) 

Phillips  County,  6(b)  IR.. 
Pondera  County,  5(b)  IR.. 


RsvtlU  County,  6(b). 


Roosevelt  County,  5(b)  IR. 


Rosebud  County,  5(b)  IR. 
Sanders  County,  5(b)  IR.. 


Pherldan  County,  5("b)  IR 
V8lley  Cnuiity,  b(h)  IR 
Yellowstone  County,  6(b)  IR.. 
Statewide...  . 


State  totals: 
Statewide. 


6(a). 


All  areas 

Sec  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Ehasco  Services,  Inc.:  Feasibility  study  of  manufacturing  plants  using  Missouri 

Umber. 
University  of  Missouri:  Study  potential  market  for  feeder  pigs 


Community  center,  Fort  Belknap. III'.''". 

Tralnlnfr: 

Nurse  aid,  rodman,  diesel  mecbaolc,  welder 

Miner  (Avaconda  Co.) '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Rodman "IIIIIIIII^! 

Miner  (hardrock) """""I! 

Roa<ls,  reclainatlon,  land  development,  Doer  Lodge  National" Forest! 

Cattle  guards  and  gates 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Deer  Lodge  NsktlonaT  Forest ! 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Custer  National  Forest 

Trailv bridge.  Carbon ^_ 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Custer  National  Forest' 

do 


Sewers  facility,  Bridger 

Water  facility,  Roberts 


Department  of  Interior  fBM):  Study  of  proposed  steel  mill 

Montana  Ilotcl  Corp.:  Preserve  and  renovate  motel.. 

Training:  

Structural  steel  worker 

War<i  attendant 

....do „  

do """"rrr.T.""""."! 

reclamation,  land  development.  Deer  Lodge  National  Forest.' 


Roads, 

do 

Roads, 


reclamation,  land  development,  Beaver  Head. 


Department  of  Interior  fBIA)    Inventory  of  timber  resources  and  study  for  loca- 
tion of  W(x>d-u=inp  industries. 

Recreation  faclliiy.  Glacier  National  Forest 

Rood«.  reclamation,  land  development.  Flathead  National  Forestll"" " 

W  aler  and  st  wer,  Flathead  National  Forest -.1...  


Water  and  wa«te  facilities 

(St*  staU'widc  projects  for  technical  assistance  project). 
Erosion  control.  Rocky  Boys 


APW 


Blp  Fork  Sewer  Improvement  Di.strlct-  Improve  jsewagp  dLsposal 

Training    Motor  analyst,  stenographer,  rodman,  lumber  grader,  fishing  equipment 

a.'vsemhler.  logger  equipment  mechanic. 
Roads  reclamation,  land  development.  Kootenai  National  Forest 


.do- 


Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Flathead  National  Forest  . 

Sewer  facilities.  Poison  Lake 

Sewer  facilities,  Ronan. Ill  


Roads,  Flathead  Reservation. 
W  lldllfe  refuge.  Lake  M  ason . 


(See  statewide  protects  for  technical  assistance  project). 
Blackfeet  Reservation 


P'rosion  control, 
Watt^r  and  sewer. 


Blackfeet  Reservation.. 


Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  BItterroot  National  Forest 

do 

do ■"."■  " 


Training:  Nurse  aid 

Water  and  sewer,  Fort  Peck. 


Erosion  control,  Cheyenne  Reservation. 


Recreation  facility,  Bison  Range 

Roads.  re<lamation.  land  development,  Lolo  National  Fore.'tt 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Kanlksu  National  Forest. 
Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Lolo  National  Forest 
do 


.do. 


Ero!?1on  control,  Ci^w  Reservation 
K.  B,  Wood  ii  Associates,  Inc.:  t 

Reservation  ' 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

feeding  and  slaughter. 
fleorgla  Institute  of  Technology: 


tudy  Quantity  and  condition  of  timber  on  Indian 
Economic  opportunities  for  expanded  livestock 
Development  of  technical  assistance  program 


S48 
S,  18« 

1,017 
6,051 


ARA 


M 

21 


71 

117 
1,864 


2,052 


47 


60 

leo 

30 


63 

11 

13 

100 


60 

60 

6 

26 

88 
38 


38 
80 
70 


400 
45 
48 


62 


210 


13 
188 

8 
9 
9 
6 


76 


100 
65 


3 
40 
38 


51 

40 


337 
52 


166 


90 
50 
65 


166 


276 


40 
90 
20 
55 
20 
50 


«1 


415 

2,606 


3.021 


33 

10 

1 


44 

576 
366 


»78 


10123 


Total 


71 


7,103 


47 


437 


266 


421 


fio8 
62 

210 


5M 


90 

61 
40 


203 


205 


169 
276 


275 
91 

44 

3,900 


10124 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

Approted  projech,  including  accelerated  public  works  (a,  of  May  SI,  1 9t^S)— Couiianed 

I  AmoHut'  ihown  in  thou'^und''  of  doHv^) 


NIBKASKA 


Boone  County,  5(b). 


BulTaio  County,  5(b) 

Burt  County,  5(b)  IR.. 
Cuirinc  County,  5(b)  IR. 
Ctister  County,  5(b) 


Dawton  County,  5(b). 


nuon  County,  5(b)  IR. 
'  ♦arfleld  County,  5(b) . . 
"reeley  County.  5(b)... 
Howard  County  5(b).. 
ooup  County.  5(b) 
Nance  County,  5(b) 


Sherman  County,  5(b). 


I  hurston  County,  5(b). 


Valley  County,  6(b) 

'"heeler  County,  5(b) 

State  totals: 

Statewide 

6(a)  areas 

6(b)  areas 

L8  areas 

All  areas 

„  NEVADA 

Ooldfield  area  (LS) 

Lincoln  County,  5(b) 


Mineral  County,  5(b). 


Wa^shoe  County,  5(b)  IK. 
Statewide 


Bute  totals: 

Statewide 

5(a)  areas 

8(b)  areas 

AU  areas 

NXW  HAXnHOUt 

Ora/ton  County,  5(b) 


Rockinffham  County  (part  of  Lawrenoe-HaverbUl 

area  5(a). 
Statewide 


State  Totals; 

Statewide 

6(a)  areas 

6(b)  areas 

L8  areas 

All  areas 

KXW  TXKaZT 

Atlantic  City  area,  5(a) 


Pn/jeit 


W  Mte  treatment  facility,  Albion 

W  aate  treatment  facility,  St.  ^<^wvda.."SSSS.'.'.'.'".'. 

Wast«  treatment  facility.  Gibbon 

Public  building  improvement,  BrokVii  Bow 

Poet  offloe.  Broken  Bow 7.""'"" 

Construct  Federal  building,  Lexington 

Post  offloe,  Lexington .i„ [[['_ 


Street  Improvement,  BiirweU."III""IIlIIII 

Sewer  facility,  Harwell. "IIIIIIIIII"]]*^!!"! 

Waste  tKatmenrfadilVyVi^illertMr 

Sewers  Genoa  -.  

Sewer  facility.  Fullerton !!I^I"I""I"" 

Sewers  Litchfleid.... 

Sewer  iciUty,  Litchfield  ..        

Construct  access  road,  Sherman  RMervatloQ* 
Waste  treatment 


Brwion  eontrol 

Krosion  control.  Omaha  ReawVatiaa.Iirrrrrrrir"!!!!! 

Construct  municipal  hospital,  Ord  City 


Training:  Group  worker."""'' 

do " 

Recreation  facility.  Meadow  Valley"""""!""""""!""! 

Board  of  Commissioners:  Modcmlxe  Hawthorne  Municipal  Airport 

Training:  Oroup  worker ' 

Constnict  fences 


International  Development  Services,  Inc.:  Study  and  report  on  recreation  and 
economic  development  of  Pyramid  Lake  IR  i^    "u  rrvrnuion  ana 

University  of  Pennsylvania:  Study  Indian  ahlUty  to  operate  potential  business 
6ni6rprts6s. 


Construct  Alice  Peck  Day  Memorial  Hospital,  Lebanon  City 
Roads,  reclamation,  land  development.  White  .Mountain  National  Forest 
do. 


Highway  Improvement.  Federal  Highway  No.  8,  Grafton 

Waste  treatment  facility.  Hanover 

Water  facility.  Lebanon  


Waste  treatment  facility,  Lawrence- Haverhill 

**/^?^J'"T''*    Institute   of  Technology:    Study   of  postwar  economic  revival 

(Nashua). 


Bri<l(ft'ton  area,  5(a). 


Burlinuton  County  (LS). 


Train  intr: 

Tractor  operator 

do ....'....'..'. 

Assembler  (solderer) 

Sewer  facility,  Atlantic  City V.'.'.'J. 

Kessler  Memorial  Hospital.  Hammonton 
Atlantic  City  Hospital  addition,  Atlantic  City 

Roads  addition,  Atlantic  City 

Improve  streets,  Athintjc  County '".'.'.. 

Addition,  headquarters  building,  Atlantic  City 
Training:  Boat  builder— wood  entry 


Vineland  A  JJouth  Jer^y  Co-op  Egg  Auction:  Modemite  and  expand  facilitlee 
National  C  up  4  Container  Co.,  Inc.:  New  plant 


Electric  systems  conversion.  Greenwood 

Hospital  a4lditions.  Paterson ", 


Sewer  and  drainage.  Burlington. 
Sewer  facility.  Bordentown 


APW 


31 

0 


14 


39 
300 


100 
20 


MA 

"26 

"28 

4 

23 


4 

21 
20 
13 


25 
20 


300 

'i.'ais 
i.'sis' 


100 


160 


280 

280 


870 

ao 

36 

aos 

170 
02 


180 


180 
036 

V.Vu 


00 
60 

608 
24 
85 

111 


June  j^ 


ARA 


17 

17 


75 
17 


IM 
100 


23 
24 
13 


34 


42 

068 

22 


52 
104 

..... 

63 
0 

Total 


n 
u 


210 
Hi, 


196S 


r-, 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

Approved  projectf,  including  accelerated  public  ti>ork$  («  of  May  SI,  1969) — Continued 

[Amounts  shown  In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Miw  jiurr — continued 
Camden  area  fLS) 


m 


51 

300 


1.318 


134 


31 


III 


m 

i» 


i,ii( 


1,0«I 
1.27J 

n 


Olouceeter  area  (LS) 

Jfrsey  City  area  (LS) 

I.akewood-Toms  River  area,  5(a) 


Loni  Branch  area,  8(8) 


Kew  Brunswick  area,  (LP). 


Morrl.'' area.  (LS). 


Ocean  City  WUdwoi^-Cape  May  area,  5(a). 


Paterson ■Pa.ssftlr  area.  5(a). 


Project 


Sewer  facility,  Camden 

Waste  treatment  farlUty,  LawTislde...! 
Waste  treatment  facility.  Gloucester... 

do 

Fishing  vessel,  Camden. !! 

Sewer  facility.  Camden 

Streets.  Camden 1 

Sewer  facility,  I^wnslde 1. 1. "I 

Water  facility.  Camden !! 


Waste  treatment  facility,  National  Park 

Sewer  facility.  Jersey  City 

County  building.  Hudson  Comitj............. 

Maintenance  building,  Hudson  County 

Lutheran  Home  addition,  Jersey  City 

Oarage  and  maintenance  building,  Jersey 'city. 

Municipal  recreation  facilities.  Hob^en '. 

Improve  streets,  Bellmawr j7~^. ...'. 


Constructing  marina  and  boatbuilding 
Expand  prefab  housing  plant ,  boat 


Slea  SklfTs,  Inc.,  and  Marine  City.  Inc. 

plant. 
Lagoon  Parks,  Inc.,  and  Orsand  Realty  Corp 

repair  shop,  and  construct  marina  complex 
Training:  Flanker,  Painter,  marine  machinist,  entry  Joiner  (Sica  Skiffs,  Inc  and 

.Marine*  ity,  Inc.). 

Water  facility.  Pine  Beach 

Stone  jetties  construction,  Barnepat  Llpht"! ' 

Jetties  fllonp  beach  front.  Beach  Haven  Borough ' 

Stora;je  facility.  Surf  City " ' 

Tree  planting.  Ocean  County ---I7\ll\]]"[[[[[[ 

Fltkln  Hospital  addition,  Neptime 

Sewer  facility,  Asbury  Park ..Ill" ' 

Stone  seawall.  Sea  Bright " ""' 

Streets,  Asbury  Park. I.™ ' 

Water  facility,  Knellshtown ""!"""""""  " ' 

S<>wer  facility  (•it4nslon,  Keanesburg . 

Kepalr  buildings,  Asbury  Park ""III"""!!  ' 

Administrative  building,  Middlesex  County 

Improve  streets,  Piscataway III!!!" ' 

Post  ofBce,  New  Brunswick 


W'a.ste  tr(  atment  facility: 

Denvllle 

Netoong 


Erosion  control,  Ocean  City 

Sewers,  W  lid  wood !.!!! 

Waste  trfatment  facility,  Wlldwood." 


Somerset  area  (L8) 

Statewide 

State  totals: 

Statewide... 

5('i    arcv' 

.'.'tH  ir,^is !.!! 

Ail  aroa,' . 

KIW   UnJKO 

Beraallllo  County,  5(b)  IR 

Citron  County,  5(b) 

CoIfM  County,  5(b)  IR 


Training- 

N\  ar<l  attendant . 

Auto  mechanic !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!       *  

Machine  tool  operator !!!!!!!!!!!!!!  

Arc  welder,  acetylene  welder,  lieli-arc!!!!!!!!!!!""!^  "' 

Salesperson *  

Sower  :nn!  ty.  I'alerson !!!!!!!!!!!!'! 

Waste  treatment  facUlty:  " 

Wayne 

Pompton !-!.!!!!!!!! 

i^kes  Borough --.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!"       

Bamert  Hospital,  Paterson !!!!!!"  

Sewer  facility  " * 

W'ajTif  township 

Pompton  iyR\iPs !-!!!!!!!!!!      ~ 

AddltioTia   srwcr  facllltlps.  Passaic"!!!!  

Additlonni  flre  station,  rassaic !.!! " 

Drainage  facility:  " 

Clifton  ... 

Clifton !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! " 

Public  health  center  waj-ne. .!...!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Sewer.  Br1depwat.or 

QSA  i)ei>ot.  .New  Brunswick.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!""'" 

New  Jersey  Department  of  Conservation  and  Economic  Development  Economic 
impact  on  interstate  area  of  bridge  and  ferry  crossings. 


AJ»W 


Training:  Electronic  technician,  coil  winder  assembler  in  Isleto  Pueblo  Indian 

Reservation 
Community  renter.  Isleta  Reservation 

Highway  imprivcmrnt.  Frderil  Highway  .\o.  22,  Catron 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  (fibola  National  Forest  

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Apache  National  Forest 

do 

Fish  facility.  Charette  Lakes 


300 

79 
422 
190 
100 
200 
493 
238 
230 


215 


340 
6,57 
430 

95 

1.115 

715 

16 


203 
147 

183 
74 
66 


360 
64 
791 
115 
200 
100 
75 


2,  one 

1.50 
24 


117 

152 


400 
40 

76 


788 

1.138 


283 
533 

1,485 
610 
500 
103 

3a^ 

32 

95 


483 
19 


0.817 

"8!852" 

18.769 


68 


400 
3 
45 
50 
80 
10 


10125 


ARA 


Total 


641 

eoo 

75 


12 

39 
30 
63 
30 
11 


33 


33 

2,707 


Z740 


64 


2.252 
215 


3,368 


2,060 


1,705 


2,174 


269 


515 


5,996 


502 
33 


21.509 


132 


88 

10 


10126 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Approved  project,  tnclruitn{j  acceleraUd  public  irork^  (oj  of  May  .i  1 ,  /  /'  ^    -Continu.  rl 

I  Anioiints  ihown  In  tboiisands  o(  JoUars) 


Nrw  MEXICO — continued 
Grant  area  (1.8) 


GuiuialopeCoaaty,  6<b)...  . 
McKlnley  Oooaty.  8a>)IB^. 


Mora  County,  50>). 


v_ 


Ot«ro  County,  5<1))  IR 

Rio  Arriba  County,  4(b)  IR. 


Sandoval  County,  5(b)  IR. 


San  Juan  County,  5(b)IR. 


San  Miguel,  5(b). 


8anU  Fe  County.  5(b)IR 


Socorro  County,  5(b). 


Tmm  County,  a(b) . 


I 


ProlfTt 


Roa<L'<.  recianiaUon.  land  development,  Gila  National  Forest 

Kroalon  control.  Grant 

Central 


'*^n»t'  ^*"*°  **»PP'nK.  ForeVt  Servioe!  "UtUliatlon  oV Navi)i)"f6^t  "ptwlucti 
(See  sUtewlde  projects  for  training  project  In  Zunl  Indian  Rt-aervation  ) 
WWUTO  Farm  Manafement:  Feasibility  of  estabUfhlng  meat  procwslng  plant.... 

Sawmill  operators 

Sheep  shearer. ...WWW.. 

^)ads,  reclamation,  land  develoDment,"  cihniaNi^'ti^)'  rf^iyi""\\""'''''' 

Livestock  wells  and  water  gtoraje,' McKlnteyV ' " 

Koads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Cibola  N^lonal  For^' 

Road  Improvement,  Ramah  Rewrviaioa.. 

Erosion  control.  Zunl  Reaervatlon...  

Municipal  warehouse,  Gallop  

Irrlitatlon  facility,  Gallup..  

Port  office.  Gallup -— -'""."*."!""""r""""I 

Roa.l5,  recjamatjoo,  land  deTelopment,  Santa  Fe  National  Forest 

Koails.  reclamation,  land  development,  Carson  National  Forest        

» .        ;  .r^'f"n*tf"n.  land  development,  Santa  Fe  National  Foreit      

Mora  \  iilley  medical  unit,  expansion-Clevelaad  

W  !Wite  tr»>»tment  facility:  

M  nrs 

Wagon  Mound '.".'.'.".'. 

Kish  ftMility,  Bertclancy 

Sewer  f«<lllty.  Wagon  Mound."""*"""" 

S.itith  of  Mom    C'on.struct  dain   

Telephone  an-1  electric  lines,  Wagon  Mound " * 


APW 


iSe*  natewide  projects  for  training  project  In  Mescalero  Indian  Reservation) 
Timber  improvement.  Mescalero  "*'u«i;- 


(See  statewide  projects  for  training  protects) 

Erosion  control.  Hk)  Grande ' 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Carson  Natjonai  Forest"" 
Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Santa  Fe  National  Forest" 
Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Carson  National  FofmI 
Water  and  sewer,  Jlcarllla  Reservation  ««»»-. 

Wildlife  faolUtv,  Rio  Arriba  

Fish  facility  a<li|ition.  Rio  Chama       


Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Santo  Fe  National  Forest 
Roails.  reclamation,  land  development,  Cibola  National  Forest 
Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Santo  Fe  National  Fore^ 
Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Cibola  National  Forest 

do *** 

Roods,  reclamation,  land  development,  SaiitoFe  National  Forcit 

ErosioncontrolJemet  Reservation.. 

Erosion  and  soil  conservation,  Jlcarliia  T^^aerri^aa.VW........... 

Civil  center.  Aiteck 

Erosion  control,  road,  Navajo  RemrVatton 

Recreation  (adlltles.  Angel  Park  

WUdllfefacllitles,  San  Juan  


Study  of  small  crafts  Industry 

5r*^  Z^!??'*"?"'  ^"^  development,  aante  F'e'Nationai'F^^" 

Water  tecUltles.  L4u  Vegas     

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development.  Santo  Fe  National  Forertl 

do ..    . 

Recreation  facilities.  Conchas  Rsservatlon 

Wildlife  facilities.  San  Miguel  

Fish  facilities.  Colin  Neblitt l 

Stream  development.  Cowles * 


Training:  Combination  welder 

Erosion  control  roads.  Santa  Claire  Reservation 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development.  SanU  Fe  National  Fonttll 

— do -""rr"rrrr""ri""r""ir 

Commonlty  centers 

KrosiMi  control,  Sm  Idlefoo  .  ..'.' 

Community  centers:  

Teeuque  Reservation 

Pojaque  Reservation  

Fish  facilities,  Santa  Cnu  LAlce 


*)corro  Packaging  Co  :  EstablLsh  new  soft  drink  bottling  plant 
I  K.  V*  .  Hrooks  Associates    Aid  in  development  of  county 
Training:  Clerk-stenographer 

Water  facilities,  .VI agdelen." """'" 

J^o*^.  reclamation,  land  de velopmentr  Ciboia"N"«t"i<m^)' 'y«Trrt"_" 

do -""""" 

Socorro  General  nospitar'socorrolimri 


(See  statewide  projecU  for  training  proiecta) 

Recreation  (acility  con.struction.  Rio  Grande 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development.  Carson' NatlooalForeet* 

Community  center.  Taoe     ««»». 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,' Cai^'NUionaJFonitl 

Waste  treatmenrfM''lirt'te3 'addition  'faoa 

WUdllle  facilities.  5  counties..  .  "~ 

Pish  facilities  Improvement,  various  I'alna " 

Reseed  area.  Taos 


195 
130 

ao 


TO 

121 

150 

30 

60 

30 

140 

00 

110 

128 


20 
10 
40 
00 

8 
12 

6 
42 

1 
11 


100 


26 

135 

34 

30 

152 

1 

2 


26 
05 
20 
30 
35 
36 
06 


61 

400 

400 

3 


88 

21 

46 

70 

223 

2 

4 

4 


400 
07 
36 
40 
30 
28 

25 

25 

3 


16 
87 
90 
20 

M 


S40 

60 

100 

SO 

BO 

30 

2 

4 

10 


June    Jf 


ARA 


14 

81 
8 


Total 


M.'. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

Approved  projects,  including  accelerated  public  works  (at  of  May  SI,  1963) — Continued 

(Amounts  shown  In  thousands  of  doUanl 


NSW  MSZ ICO— continued 
Torrance  County,  S(b)  3 


1,017 


Valencia  County,  5(b)  IR. 


SUtewlde. 


Totals: 

r^lalowlde. 
,^(8l  areas.. 
i(hi  areas. 
I,.-^  areas.  . 
All  totals.. 


NEW  TOBK 
Amsterdam  area,  .^(8) 


100 


Allium  area,  5(a). 


37» 


60 


«M 


864 


B»l*vla  Mva  0,8). 
Btiflalo  area  (LS).. 


16 


105 

6 

V 


m 


414 


C»ll»rau?u«  area  (LS). 
Elmlra  area  •■  L3) 


E»ei  County  5(b). 


OlovtrsvUle  area,  5(a) . 


0«iieva-Canandalfrua  are*  (1-3) 

Olens  Fait  Hud' on  Falls  area  (LS). 


m 


Oreene  County.  6(b) 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Project 


Tralnlnp:  Sewing  machine  operator 
do _. ..''.'.".'.".'.".".""'.' 

Roads,  Reclamation,  Land  Deveiopment,  Ci'bol'a  Na'tionai'ForeVt 
do 


(See  statewide  project"!  for  training  project  in  Aooma  Indian  Reservation) 

Waste  treatment  fiicilitles,  Los  Lunas 

Highway,  Navajo _ II"' 

Recreation  facilities  buildlnit,  Los  LunasIIIII" "" 

Repair  bulMinp.  Lo«  Luna.s 

Roa<i?.  reclamation,  land  development!  (^ibolaNatVo'nM'  Forest 

Sower,  Btlcn " *■ 

Road.«.  Laguana  Reservation IIIIIIIIII 

llilfhway  improvenient.  Valencia IIIIIII 

Improve  water  farilitles,  Helen  

Wlldlifi'  facilities.  Valencia IIII"IIIIIIIIIII"""I""III"III 

Checrl  A  Co     To  a-sslst  Indian  reservations  in  developing  tourist  potentialities  • 
Indian  Reservations  Zunl,  Mescalero,  Acoma,  and  Taos  and  Rio  Arriba  Counties 
Training,  solderer  (electrical  equipment,  electronics). 


APW 


Fort  Plain  Development  Corp.    Restore  and  expand  milk  plant 

Co-op  Association  of  Milk  Producers:  Machinery  and  eauinment  for  restored 'miik 
plant. 

Training    Sewing  machine  operator 

Widlife,  Amsterdam .  '" ' 


Industrial  Development  Foundation  o.  Auburn  and  Cayuga  County    Removal 

of  railroad  tracks  to  [jemiit  eipyansion  of  Industry. 
Detennine  location  for  surarl)cet  refinery  (contract  to  be  awarded)-. 

Plant  study  of  supartjett  frowth  feasibility 

Water  facility:  

8i  nnett 

IxK'ke I.I.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Aurelius . 

WUdllle,  Auburn...."..""""""!"" 

General  Products  Corp.:  ConMrurtion  of  tieVpian"tIIIII"IIIIIIIIIIIIII""""" 

Wildlife,  Batavia.. 


Library,  Aurora 

Sewer  futility,  Grand  Island I-IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Street  imj  rovement.  Sloan I.IIIIIIIIIII 

Sewer  faiillty.  I>ancaster III" 

Sewer  fariljty,  Erie  County "I" 

Sewer  facility.  HulTulo 

De  GrafT  Memorial  llosrital  addition.  North  Toxvanda  City 
Hosi  Ital  addition,  remodel,  Buffalo  General  Hospital 

Sewer,  Grand  Island.   

Water  facility,  Hamburg IIII. IIIIIIIII     "I 

Water  facilitv.  Boston ' 

Water  facility,  F.den IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"! 

Courthouse.  HufTalo IIIIII""' 

Water  faciliry.  Newfane lllllllllllW.il 

Border  Patrol  .^taiton.  NiagBraFallsIIIIIIIIIIIIIII" 

Water  faiillty    Niarara  County I. ..II 

Water  lar-ilily,  HufTalo     ' 

Repair  Pier. 'oirott.  .Niagara  (Tounty' ' 

Wildlife.  liullalo  ' 


Water  facility.  Clean 

Water  facility.  Delcvan 

St.  Joseph  Hospital.  Klmira 

Po^^t  otlicr.  rourthouse.  Klmira 
W  lldlife.  Klmira   


Adirondack  Development  Corp.:  New  product  to  create  high  brightnes.' combina- 
tion filler  and  coaster. 

Sewer  line'.  Port  Henry 

Stream  improvement.  Kssex I. II" 


Training    Sewing-machine  ojierator. 
Sewer  facility.  Johnson  City 


Recreation  (acility.  improvement.  Naples 

Town  hall.  Ilarue , 

Water  fa<ilily.  Oueensbury 

Wildlife.  (.Un'  Kail-  IIIIIII 

Recreation  fariliiy  miprovement,  Metawee  River 

Water  farility.  Cat'kill 

Stream  iniprovement,  Greene  County 


64 

100 


42 

400 

15 

12 

30 

34 

106 

302 

58 

2 

5 

8 


6,731 
335 

7.066 


II 


102 
62 
21 
13 


123 

82 
103 
385 

400 

270 
.231 

779 
30 
74 

528 

m 

02 

288 

44 

81 

514 

273 

0 


104 
125 


902 

10 

5 


100 
23 


438 


8 

430 

4 

4 


37 
3 


10127 


ARA 


Total 


172 


7 
33 


40 
'463" 
'563' 


1.014 


40 


7,560 


22T 
303 

16 


26 

25 
100 


234 


656 


682 
8 


90 


29 


5.520 
229 

917 
312 


467 
3 


465 

40 
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CONGRESSIONAL  R£CX)RD  —  HOUSE 

Appntmi  projecLi,  ineiudtng  acttUraUd  p%J>l%c  trarlu  (a«  of  \fmy  SI,  I963)—C<miuMcd 


Ju%€  4 


JaiwstowB-DuiUtrk  ar*a,  Hjk) 


Kcwbiirgh-Mkl.lfetowTi-B«».><>n  :\rea  (1,8).. 


(1-S)- 


Oi:'lonsJ.ur»-Mas»ena-Malone  area,  5(a). 


Orleans  Coanty,  5Cb) 


P<;henecta<ly  area,  5<a) 


S.hohari.'  r.HUity   80)) 

Wjtcrtown  area  (L8) 

WellsvlUc  area  (L8) 


State  totals: 

Btatewlda 

,Va^  ai»a« , 

■wb)  areas 

l.ri  Areiii . ..  ,  „ 

All  drea« ._._. Z. 

NORTH  CABOLTNA 

AUephany  County,  5(.b) 

Anson  County,  5(b) 


Ashe  County,  Sfb) 

Avery  County,  S^b)... 


B«>rtlo  County.  3(b)... 
Bladen  County,  5(b),. 


Carteret  County.  5(b) 


Cberokw!  County,  5(b) 


Chowan  County,  5(b). 
Clay  County,  6(b) 


Cohimbns  area,  5(b) . 


rrnjecl 


APW 


ARA 


^•^  P*?!J*ttl>t  Corp     Cooatruct  aiij  iniprw^i"  ni.lusLrui  iiWits 
u^SStTcT^   '    ,     ,  J'""'^^  l«-u<«-ty  for  1,*.*  to  HoMln  3* way' indlis^"hi" ' 

rrii^liV   ^  rii -t      K- t    of  \  (^i  rr-i-inrt.'*.  Inr  . 

lIooplUi  j.l.tluon.  J«ii»»'sujwb  ti«n«r'<U  liiwyuall"  

r>runH,r'\   I'iir.k:rk  "     ———-—-- 


J„ 


I'M    '  tr-i«>stown-DtULklrk _„„_ 

'u  i"-uiijrk...„ . ..iiii..n"..ir 


Inclntsratnr,  Il<*>i43aa  ..„ 

City  Hall,  B«-ucon      ~ 

Putnam  Community  Ilonpitai,  Carmai.'IlIUlIII™™^^!" 

Water  facility.  Oneonta 

Sewer  fadlity.  Oneonu '"J. 

StXMts,  OneunU 

wudiii.  oneoou ------iiiiiriiiiiiriiiiiiiirrrrrrrrrrn::::::::::::::::::: 

^*2lSlli?l'!tfTf!l5^  ■"?.■*•  ^"^"«  I'"iP  4  I'»tw  Corp.:  Reopen  and 
aaocMmue  aMndoned  pulp  and  paper  piant. 

WU<nifc',  <ii;clea<buriMA.oiie_,. 

Water,  i  i    ■.  .Tnur .....'. **" " 

w  wie  trtvitn.T  t  laciliiy,  Braaber "*       — — — — • 

W  lUT  fjv,  1  .:>    s  irfolk !™™I "* — .~-... 

■^wfr  fit<-:i:v    H rusher  *     — •"• — "     -—       — — ....... . 

Wii:  ifc.      <   -      bur«  MaioTO"""I"III!!"I" 


Brldfe.  Platttburah 

Waate  treatment  bciUty.  Cham  plain 
Waate  treatment  tedhty,  Dannemora 
WM«r  fiicility.  Rouaee  Potat. 

Wii<lUie,  Tuiiubiirgb 


3 

7 


3M 

115 
450 


357 
125 
143 


Total 


sso 

1.036 

325 

30 


Poet  t'l-;, 


■    -Vbencctady 

I.  Scotia 


WUdUJe  manacai»iiBt',"w"aUrtownl'."r"I^..3"..I" ",",". 

WQdIifr  management.  WeOaarille  „ 

Recreation  facility,  Oeneaee  RlTW^I™"".." ~~~ini 


Polkton  ManulacturlnK  Co.:  Expand 'bcUUlMril  .  **    ** 

Town  of  Poikton:  New  water  system i-rirr"r"rrr~"rrm * 

®'"*^a2i^!^  V."^^  ftiSSUftTSViprMinria  o7amKi..  liie  mtolnitwidlicUon 
-'^  Statewide  project  lor  addlUou^u  i^auucW  »«ului«.  project.) 

Carpenter  (apprentice) 

Nuraeald ~'.'.'^ 

RoatLs.  reclamation,  land  development  North'CaroitoaNttUotuj'KoMt' 

do 


Waste  tn-atment  bclllty: 

Clarkton 

KllzabeChlown 


Roads,  ntlamatlon.  land  development.  North  CiwoUna  Natioaal  Forest 

Dock  and  raod  Improvement,  \loorchead 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development.  North  Caroilnd  NatkiiForestUlI 


-<lo 

....do_ 

Highway  Imnrovement: 

Federal  Hlxhway  No.  19,  Cherokee 
Federal  Highway  No.  33,  Cherokee. 

Waste  treatment  tocillty,  Edontai 


Roads,  reclamation,  land  deTelopmeot,  Kortta  Carolkia  National  Foreit. 
Conservation  meaaures — ^- 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development."North  CaroUna  NouimiU  Foi^^ 
do . . 


Durham  area  (LS>. . . 
Edjjocomb  area  (LS). 


EUiab«tb  City  area  (LS). 


City  Hall,  a<ldltlon. 'Wbltevllle..      „  „  _ 

Water  facility.  Whltcville I      *" 

Post  Ottlce,  WhltevUie "' 177S~'J7ZZI7.'""~. 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  devekipment.  North  Carolina  National  Forest. 

Courthouse.  Rocky  Mount __ 

Munlci|>al  hulkllng,  Tarl>oro "rr"!!"""!!!..."" 

\fanicii«l  huilillnK.  Fliiabeth  City 

Water  fai-Uity.  Herlfoni  "I  


6 

260 

31 

122 

«7 

8 


174 
71 
38 

210 
5 


844 


23 

101 


20 
4 


3,iHl 

3«2 

8.«1 

11.534 


3,  ».U 
M) 

4.045 


6 

ao 


177 
175 


17 
3 


as 

75 


10 

an 


44 

ao 

ISO 

60 


144 


8 
4 

no 
su 


u 

47 
11 


eoo 

81 


ISO 
30 


XKi 


Nt 


m 


i.Je: 


«8 
213 


IS.VB 


3^ 


111 


29D 


71 

10 


}1« 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Approved  projecU,  including  aceeUrated  public  works  (at  of  May  SI,  1968) — Continued 

I  Amounts  shown  In  thousands  of  doHars] 


NORTH  CAiouNA— oootinoed 
raytt'vlll''  area,  5(a) 


Minllson  County,  5(b). 


Manteoarea  (LS) 

Mitchell  County  (L8) 


Ntrthamptoo  County,  5(b) 

North  Wilkeaboro  area  (1.8) 


Parson  County.  5<b). 
Pitt  County,  6(b)..., 


BocklOKhani  Haiiik't  lirea,  5i.a). 


SanipsoD  County.  .Mb) . 
^urr>  ..n-a    !,.-<) 

Swain  County,  S(b)IR. 


Tryoii  uri-u  ,  I„S) ,. 

Tvrrell  County.  5(b) 

Wwren  County,  5(b) 

Wtshmrton  County,  6(b). 
Wataura  County,  5(i)).... 
lancey  County.  5(b) 


Project 


APW 


iCounly.  Mh) 

Or^am  County,  5(b)  IB... 


Oreene  County,  .^(b) 

Hs'lfai  County   yh) 

Henderson-Oiford  area,  5(a). 


Henderson  County  (L8) 

Hoke  County.  5(b) 

Hyde  County.  5(b) 

J&okson  County.  ,')rt))IR 
Ltnooln  County.  5(b) — 


Lumberton  area  (LS).. 
Mtcoo  County,  5(b) . . 


Train  In (t 

Stenographer,  sewing  machine  rei>aimian,  combination  welder,  apprentice  car- 
penter. 

Stflnojrrapher 

Kle<trlcal  applianc  repalreman,  gas  engine  repairman 

Carpenter,  ap[>rentic« 

Nurse  aid 

Bricklayer  (apprentice) .... 

Custo-ilan 

Water  facility,  Fayettevllie """"11" 

Waste  treatment  facility,  Fayetteviile    ". " 

(lo._.    " 

.'Miwer,  KayptlevlUe '.'.'.'.'.V.'...'.'.Viyi  

Water  anil  sewer,  Hope  Mills """""""""" ' 


Roads,  reclamation,  land  development.  North  C"ar(rfina"Natl<mal  Forest ' 

do 


Water  facility   RobblnsvUle 
Water  and  sewers,  Cherokee. 


Water  and  sewer.  Louishitnr.  

Office  bulMlne,  OratKivllle  " 

Library,  Oxford   ..    '_\"\ 

Water  and  <iew«-,  Oxfonl 

Waste  treatment  facility,  Oxford        

Hecrealion  facility,  John  Kerr '"-"".'.'.".'"'."""""""""I 

Pardee  Hospital  addition,  HendarsonviUe  

Raeford  C^ld  8torafre  Warehouse,  Inc.:  Construction  and  equipment  plant. 

Housing  and  roadR,  .Mattamusk 


L«slie  Fay,  Inr    To  esUhllsh  textile  plant 

Tralninft     KiiilliiiR  machine  ojierator  (Leslie  Fay  (f^  ) 

Training     Meu.i.T    textile)  (l.e,<i|ie  Ftiy  Co.) 

Construction  Fe<leral  buUdlnft,  Lincolnton ' 

l'(xst  ofTice,  IJnct;lnton .-."""" * 

Roads,  reclainaUon,  land  development,  NmhCaroiiM  National' Fortst' 

5" 

do 

-do 

I'ost  office,  KrankUn ---"-""I^I"!"I]'""II 

Hammer  A   Co    As.sodaflon:  Fconomic  fea-slbUily  of  developing  specific  type  of 
rucrealion  iac11iti«s.  or—  ,,»-^  »/. 

TrainiiiK    .Sewintt  machine  oiK-iutor  f.Sinoler  Bros  ) 

Roads,  reclttiuation.  land  developinenl,  .North  Carolina  NaVlcmal' Forest' 

do . .  --... 


See  stalewidi   pmjecf  fnr  le<hnlcal  as.sLstanoe  project 

Trainlnn    Clerk -stenographer,  tvplst,  nurse  aid  

Trainlnr    .'^wlnif  machine  operator  (Spruce  Pine  M an'ufactiirlnrt  Co")' 

iTalninn    llosierv  palrer 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development.  North  <JaroUnaNatlonarForMt".'."!I"'I^I 


.do. 


Water  facility.  Wilkest>oro 

Recreation  facility    Earl  -Sk-ott  Reservoir. 

Water  facility,  Roxboro 

Admlnlslrative  building,  Roxboro... '."II 

Water  facility.  Oreenvllle 

Water  fanltty,  Ayden ". 

Water  and  sewage   Farmville "I 


Sewer  facility.  Hamlet 

Post  omce.  Hamlet 

Post  Offloe.  Courthouse,  Rockingham.. .."^""^"^""1^1 

Sewer  fadlity,  Clinton 

Improve  street.'    Mount  .Mry 


Roads,  reclamation,  land  develot>ment.  North  Carolina  National  Forest 
do 

HlRhway  Improvement.  Federal  HlRliway  No.  4,  Swatn'I.. .'.'." .'I"I"III 


Recreation  facility,  John  Kerr  Reservoir." II 
Sewer  facility.  Norllna I" 


Waste  treatment  facility.  BlowlnV  Rock.    IIIIIII"II  "I 

(See  statewide  projects  for  technical  assistance  i>roject  )' 

Traintnc 

.N'urse'j  aid     

Carpenter    V^/^S^S//^/^/. 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development  North' 'c5arrt'rn'8'"Na'OOT"i"Forw^^ 
do 


48 

67 
IM 
167 
IIS 


28 
SO 

39 

177 


191 
75 
90 

209 

108 
203 


50 


L50 


206 
38 


79 
46 
40 
46 
27 


12 
30 


2 
40 


250 
100 


280 
243 


285 

38 

177 


81 
12 

78 


77 


24 


2 

30 
200 


148 
94 


44 


9 
30 


10129 


ARA 


67 
17 

ao 

10 
5 

u 

3 


195 


325 
17 
3 


18 
10 


20 
5 
3 


3 
16 


Total 


707 


294 


906 

50 

IW 

l.W 


678 


236 


70 


380 
633 

500 

171 

77 
24 

232 

242 
44 


58 


10130 


iio«TH  CAIOUNA— «onttnae<l 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE  | 

iijrjwotW  project,  irjcliMXtng  tccelrrttM  pwhlie  tcorka  («  af  May  ,5/,  1<J65) — Coniknued 

lAjDsunti  th*vn  la  thouMMda  of  AaU««] 


June  4 


StatewUle. 


Statatotels: 
BUtewlde. 
S(a)  areas. . 
A(b)»reas.. 

All 


NOBTB  DAXOTA 


Ponson  Coonty,  3(b)  IR.. 
Dunn  County,  5(b)  IB 


EU.ly  County,  5(b)  IR 

McKenzic  County.  S(b)  IR. 
McLean  County,  5(b)  IR... 

Meiwr  County,  5(b)  IR 

Mountrail  County,  '(b)  IR. 

Nplson  County.  5(b)  IR 

Riun-sey  County,  5(b)  IR 

Richland  County,  5(b)  IR 

Roietto  County,  5(b)  IR 


.0  irwnt  County,  5(b)  IR 

b.ouji  County,  5(b)  IR . 


Proj«>ot 


APW 


ARA 


Touj 


Awy    Mitchell,  and  Yancey  Coiintlw,  all  «(b>-XorU.  C««Uaa  State  (.olkM 
TMk  tore*  propo**:  Sor  lecliuioU  MBUtancn.  ^^  '^oiM-'gB. 


arta  and  rraft* 

BW  eiBMrTatlon,  Fort  Tott«n 

Tralnlna: 

Clerit-«teno(rr«pher,  all  roand  tann  nuchlne  ocwntor 

IndlAn  art*  aod  crmXU _     _    _     ' 

Carpenter  (coMtrmtlon)  entry" ' ' 

Water  and  aewers.  Fort  Bertbold...  


1.740 
8.76S 
1.M7 
0.87S 


M 


PUtewlde. 


Trmlnlnr  Oerk  typist 

Son  eonserratlon,  Turtle  Monntato 
WUdUle  facility,  Wapoka  mm II 


State  totals: 
SUtewlde. 
5(a)  areas.. 
6(b)  I 
L8i 
Ail( 


OHIO 


Ashtabula-Coaoeaut  area,  8(a). 


Athens- Lofan-Xelson vine  area,  5(a).. 


Training:  " 

Clerk  typist , 

Arts  an<l  crafts...... ........"....I.,_,_IIIII 

Cattle  nr-i-her  .      

Road.^,  Si  I.      ■  .■  I;  .  t                   """""IIIIII'I' 
Water  aii'I  «'wrr^,  ,-<tiiiiiliuf  RoekV ''...'."'. 

TJ.8.  nepartment  of  .\Kricuitare.  fcaubUlty  study  at  co-op  UTertork  fcedyard  and  I 
stock -rendering  complex.  .^.i.-v.,».u  m^u 


05 


18 


19 

144 

Ht2 

28 

1.  IM 


2.1 


196S 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

Approved  projects,  includirm  aceelerated  public  v>ork»  («  of  May  SI,  1963) — Continued 

[  AjdousU  shown  tai  tbousaods  of  dollars] 


Project 


OHIO— ODD  t  inoed 


L(,rtiB-ElyrlB  area  (L8). 


iMcu.'  Coonty  (LS). 


S,a); 


IJO 


Mowv  arta,  5'nV   (See  New  Martinsville,  W.  Va.) 

Moriiiiii  (  "iiiity.  'j(b) 

lerry  Couniv.  .'-Jij 


25 
10 


180 
5 


6(> 


Portimoutti-ChiUocothe  area,  6(a). 


}yi 


Hoaplta!  addition,  Klvrla. 
Sewer  [acJlily,  Lorain'. 


Water  facility: 

Oregon 

M  aiiriK*' . . 
Mercy  Ilofnltal  addition,  Toledo. 
Municipal  building,  Holland 


APW 


Sewer  facility.  Beallsvllle 

JUgliway  liiiproveincnt,  Federal  Highway  NoI'ti's,  Perry 

Road.',  rechijiiation,  land  development,  Wayne  National  ForMt 
Tree  i)lanllng,  Terry  County 


Washington  County,  6(b).. 


7 
l.( 
W 


Water  and  sewer.  Coaneaat.. 

Bewer  tedUty,  Conneam. 

do 


Inc.:  Purchase,  enlar^  and  o«>nv.T;  raoi«a  to  (SO-bed  nursln* 


Batavla-Geontetown-West  Union  area,  6(a). 


B,lln>ontarea,5(a)  (part of Wbeeiling,  W.  Va.,area). 


.Vrca<Ila  Rest  Home. 

home. 
Training    v  irx.^  n  ! 

Roads,  r»ciiiuii»ti«in,  larul  lievelopinent,  Wayoa  Ni 
Channel  linprovernent.  Tom  Jenkins 

Water  tadllty.  iacksooTlUe .""IIIIIII 

Highway  Improvement,  Federal  Hlxhwar  No.  «.  Atheo^Lofaallll' 
Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Wayne  National  Foreat. 
Tree  planting,  Hocking  County I" 

Training:  Lumber  grader .  „       „ 

Water  facility.  Fayetteville IIIIIII " 

Hospital  a<ldltlon.  (Jeorgetown ...     

Sewer  facility,  Hammersville„.. _..  — — 

Water  facility.  Aberdeen 


473 

'477" 


10 


10 


188 
88 

Ul 


Cambridge  area,  5(a). 


Canton  area  (LS). 


East  Liverpool-Salem  area  (LS) 

Vtamont  area  (t^) 

HamlHon-M Iddletown  area  (LS). 

Highland  County.  8(b) 


Kent  Ravenna  area,  5(a) . 


TrSnln^'  ^*^'  *  A««*l"*«-  Demonstration  pro^r  m  u>  identify  indusUlul  sites 

Machine  tool  operator 

do IIII'III  *"    *  * 

Stenographer _ 

Hosplul  aildlUon,  name.sville "",.""' 

W  ater  facility.  BamesviUe...  " 

Sewer  facility,  Brookslde "IIIIIII 

Training: 

Electronic  mechanic 

Electronic  mechanic  (RCA).IIIIIIIIII 

Repair  dam,  .\Iu.tk  Seneca 1111" 

Repair  gate.  Beech  City 

Sewer  facility.  Ma.<!slllon 

Sewer  facility.  Canton II"" 


8 

30 

«1 

130 

10 

3 


193 


Toung^tnwn  Warren  area  (LS). 


I'i? 


i 


M 


4<j: 


area  (LS) 


ftatewtde. 

S(a)  areas 

»(b)i 
LSI 


Stanley  Engineering  Co.:  Feasibility  study  of  establlsbing  oonimerclal  docking 

facility  in  Scioto  County. 
Training 

Home  i4tl<'ndant . 

NurM'  alii  (Jack.^on  County) IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII" 

HospiiAi  improvement.  Wakefield I. IIIIII'I 

Road  repairs,  Chlllicotne.  

Hospital  a<ldition.  Chilllcothp lllliiiiilliil  I 

Waters  and  sewers,  Clarksburg I.. II  

Repair  lo J k.  Green  Cp " 

Training:  Bookkeeper  II,  Entry II.-IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Jack  Prilling  Co.:  Test  drill  and  equipment  rock  salt  wells_ 

Highway  Improvemrnt,  FedTal  Highway  So.  II    WashlngtooIII 

Roails.  reclaniatlon.  land  development.  Wayne  .National  Forest_IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Water  facility 

Streets  and  sewers I-IIIIIIIIII"I 

Waste  treatment  facility.  Youngslown II'I 

Water  facility.  Mahoning I...IIIIIIIIIIIIII'I"" "* 

Improve  courthouse.  .Miuionlng 

Streets,  Struthers I I.IIIIIIIIiri'I 

Water  facility.  Struthers I.I. IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Street."  and  sewers,  .'^truthers I.IIIIIIIIIIIIII"* 

Sidewalks.  Voungstown 1.111111111'lliy^  

Hospital  addition.  Warren I.IIII"III"I  *  

Building,  Warren I "I " 

Wafer  facility,  Miles  Cltv....!.!.!!"""""""" 

Sewer  fa<illty  improvement,  Hubbard I-IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Pe wer  fwllit y ,  Zanesvllle 

Lnlveralty  oi  Ohio.  New  product*  and  industries  survey  (soutbiEsMtOhio)!""! 


OVI.AROMA 


Idalr  County,  5(b). 


03 
180 
110 

M 


8a.em  Hospital  addition.  Salem. 

Nursing  home.  ()re«>n  .<prlne 

Hospital  addition.  M  Iddletown  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIH 

Collins  Packhw  Co.    Expand  meatpacking  plant.. 
Metco.  Inc     Expand  tool  manufacturing  facilities. 
Training:  Nurse  aid 
....do " 


48 

804 

5 


24 

46 

M 
38 


20 


65 

117 

37 


40C 
1.132 


n 


¥4 


Atoka  County.  6(b) 

CTifrrkiv  Coimty,  6(b). 


60 
47 


Lawrence  area,  5(a).     (See   Huntington- Ashland, 
" .  Va,), 


Fabricators.  Inc.    New  machinery  and  equipment  to  expand  production  of  ma- 
chinery components. 

Federa.  Highway  No.  3.  widen  and  surface.. 

Road?,  reclamation,  land  development.  Wayne  National  Forest 


213 

70 

4 

4 


67 


304 
10 


7S9 


138 


am 
m 

4BS 
1,131 


391 
57 


314 


Cboctaw  County,  6(b). 


Clinton  area  (L8). 
Coal  County,  6(b). 


Delaware  County,  8(b). 


Sli!l«tn  .\rea  r)e\eIopnient  Corp.:  Expand  water  facilities. 

Training:  Farm  mechanic I 

Erosion  control,  Adair I.IIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Clear  acres,  southwest  of  Siillwell I.I.IIIIIIIIIII 


Building,  Atoka. 


Erosion  control.  Cherokee 

5>ewer  ImprDienient,  Tahlequah 

Road  Improvement,  Tahlequah 

Recreation  fiicillty,  Tenkiller  Ferry. 

Clear  acres.  Cherokee. 

Construct  fence,  Cherokee 


Re<i  River  Valley  rro<lucts  Co.:  Expand  grain  proces.slng  and  storage  plant. 

Training:  Farm  mechanic 

do 


Coalgate  Community  Inn  of  America:  Construct  and  equip  a  SO-unIt  motel 

Erosion  control.  Coal. 

Dam  construction ......._.. I        " 


Dnnuit  area  (LS) . 

Orady  County,  6(b) 


Oreer  County,  8(b). 


Water  and  sewers,  Coloord 

Erosion  control,  l>elaware 

Jay  Memorial  Hosi)ila!,  lay 

Sewer  inii)ri)venient,  'irove     

Waste  treatment  facility,  Coloord. 
Clear  acres,  Ppavlnaw 


Industrial  Development  Trust:  Build  factory  for  lease  to  American  Optical  Co. 

Sequoyah  Mills,  Inc.:  Plant  10  manufacture  tufte<l  carpeting  . 

Training- 

Tutlle:  Farm  mechanic 

Chick asha:  Farm  mechanic _.„ ..IIIIIIIII 

Water  an'I  sewer    Rushsprings IIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Water  fiicjliiy,  Cnxkasha IIIIIIIIIII 

Rerinir  r(»<Tvoir,  Chickasha — .IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

WatersluKl,  Roiirinc  Creek IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Construct  marshes,  Graily IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


RepuMic  nypsum  Co.:  To  establish  new  plimt  for  gypsum  products. 
Sewer  imiirovement,  Mangum 


CIX- 


c 


23 
209 


1,791 

80 

Ibl 

11 


»6 

'» 

10 

2 


100 

100 

183 

70 

153 


272 
3 


27 
146 
743 
160 

86 
3 

10 

4 

691 

113 

85 
254 
114 


76 


2,782 

325 

6.643 

8,750 


80 
4 


175 


80 
58 
15 
40 
3 
11 


30 
100 


45 

80 

297 

16 

7 

8 


75 
380 
120 

61 
3 


64 


10131 


ARA 


Total 


26 

8 

3 


12 
126 


232 


2.  or.3 


M 


650 


400 


80 


2,328 
76 
80 


80 
491 
416 

987" 


747 
12 


10,  TT 


813 
176 


12 
12 


310 


177 


98 


4.30 


430 


46 

390 

12 
12 


2,637 


1,00<> 
2,701 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Approved  projects,  indutiing  (itceUraird  puhUc  works  (as  of  Stay  SI,  /56'5) —Continued 

lAmouaU  ibown  In  tbouMutds  ofdoUanl 


o  CLAHO  MA  — eoatteiwil 
Huskell  County,  5(b) 


Hughoa  County,  S(b). 


J>'fT>'rson  <"ounty  CUS) 

Johnaton  County  (L8). ...... ..„..„ 

LAtlmer  County,  5<b) 


Le  Flore  County,  5Cb). 


Lincoln  County,  5(b). 


Love  County.  5(b). 


Marshall  County.  5(b). 
Mayes  County,  5(b).... 


Mc.Vleste*  irea,  5(«) f. 


McClaln  County,  5(b)... 
McCortaln  County.  5(;b). 


McInUMii  County,  5(b). 
Murray  County.  5(b)... 


Mu.tko(?e*  .»rea,  ^(a). 


Nowata  County,  5(b). 


OkfoakM  County,  5(b) 

Okmulgwi-Henryptta  ares,  S(a)I 


Pro)ect 


Traunmt    Ksrm  n>^<-hitnic ... 

S«wer  imprOTrnit-nt,  -itiKlf-r "ir"!""""*"** 

Wa«t«  trenlment  facility.  ~'ligl«r.".rr""""""""""""* 

Karin  Ranch  ( '.irp    Ass.vtatlon    E»tabli»t)  re«d  and  grain  mill 

Training     Kirm  rTifchiuilc 

Kroalon  cfintrni,  Hugh*-*     ..I1II"I*I 

Water  ImprovfrrMTit.  H'>l<lenTtiie."""IIIIim^ " 

W4tersh»sl.  Hij(  W.'vi-k  I                      '"".""'"'''''"'""''' 
Waste  treat  men  t  facility,  HoldenvllWIIIII""" " 


ConMTTBtton  Ttahomtngo  ReserTatloti 


Training: 

General  clerk,  welder 
Combination  welder.. 

University  of  Oklahoma. 
woo<i  almhol  plant. 


Bureau  of  Huslness  Research    Study  of  charcoeY  and 


APW 


177 
110 


27 
150 
78 


Training    I'ower  sewing  machine  operator  (Hamlin  Manufacturing  Co  ) 
Training  *        "'' 

Farm  merhMlle 

.\uto  mechanic """" 

Roads,  reclnmatlnn  land  deyelopmrat.baMhlVaNation'ai'Fonet 

>ewer  facility,  W  ister ' 

Roiklj.  iTclaniation.  land  development  Quachita  NatloiuLl  Foi^ 

Bridge.  Fcdera   Hichway  .So   5,  Ix-  K!ore  

l-e  Flore  a^idltlon,  I'oteau  

Sewers   Wlster '..'.'.'.'.'. 

St-wers.  Panama " * 

Wildlife  fsclhty  additlon.'Y^'Pto^I 

Sewer  .'acllUy,  PnnaiTift  * * 

Klsh  facility,  Hol.'wn  ("reek  


(^ommunlty  centers    K(ck*noo  Reservstlon 

CoTTiniun.ty  centers    lows  Reservation 
Watershe.!    Big  Wpwoka  ]" 


Training    Power  sewinc  machine  operation,  (Marietta  Sports  Wear  Manufacturer) 

Wildlife 'acihty.  Hickory  (n*k •—«=•'. 

Timber  dearinp.  Hlckorj-  ^'rvvt\.V,',.','.\',\["\\\\\\ 

Krealon  control.  Marshall 

''orLservation.  Tishomingo "*" 


Hudgens,  Thompson 

explosives  [laiit 
Oklahoma  <  'rdnance  VVorks  Authority 

trial  park  ami  relale<l  Ueveiopnienla. 

Krosion  control.  Vayee . 

Clear  acre?.  Mayes  


Bell  4  Associates    r)etermlne  new  uses  for  World  War  II 
Mid-Amerlctui  Industrial  dlstrirt    Inltia 


Marine  Fneir.eenng  A  Kqiili  ment  Co     Construct  office  building  and  showrooni 

I 'klahoma  lake  lH>velopment  Authorltv    Tourist  center 

Training  

S^teiiographer.  Ker.eral  clerk     

Power  sewing  machine  operator Iinillll 

Streets,  ImiTovement,  Nfe.\ tester ....I..IIII1I11IIIIIII  * 

Sewer  and  water.  KreN    -----•-.-—........  .. 

Hosrttal  addlttor,.  VfcAlestw """"II"""!!" 

Waste  treatment  facility.  Krehs "        \ 


City  of  Idahcl     Improvp  water  system..., \, 

Tmlnlng     Farm  mechjinic  "I"!"! 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Bureau  of  Business  Research 

sawmill  residues 
Water  facility,  IdaN'l 

Kroston  control.  MrCurtaln 

Roads,  re^iamation,  land  development,  Quaehlto  Nsttooai  Fonat' 

do 

City  game  preservation,  McCurtaln I 

Administration  hulldlng,  Mabel 


!^tudy  of  plant  to  uttUsB 


8ulphur  Community  Inn    Construct  new  motel 

Buildings.  Piatt ."."."•[ 

Watershed.  KIckapoo-Sandy """"!""""""" 

Training 

General  clerk,  clerk  (refresher),  key  punch  operator,  stenographer 
Machine  too!  operator  

Water  and  sewer,  Muakosree '..'.'".'.'.'.'.". 

Sewer,  Pomm  -IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII " 

Streets,  Muskogee IIIIIIIIII"!""""!"""        

Sewer  facility,  Poram I.""""""""" 


AMKO.  Inc     EstabiLsh  new  metal  products  plant 

Training    Oenernl  clerk,  welder.  I!"!'II \ 

Nowata  General  Haspital  addition,  Nowata.'.I"! 

Sewer,  LVIaware '.'.".'.'.". 

W'lldllfe  facility  improvement.  >*  ow■^\A^ J.., ".\\'"/.V/ "".'".'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Water  facility,  Okfusk«> 

Lnlverslty  of  Oklahoma.  Study  of  a  trafTlc  service  center 

University  of  Oklahoma    3  feasibility  studies .  

Training    orflreclerk,  stenographer,  autotransmkasion  s{*rlailst.  Ignition  csrbura- 
tion  specialist,  dry  cleaning  flnUher.  cook. 

Training    Teletypeset  operator 

Sewers,  I>eUware "  [ 


121 


110 

« 
«S 
211 
»7 
«1 
40 
32 

es 

6 


TO 

;o 

116 


20 
SO 


80 
2 


157 

116 

:)oo 

N2 


fJ9 

1.1 

40 

2ft 

8 

2«3 


78 
75 


375 

27 

450 

48 


58 
38 
13 


371 


•1 


June  ^ 


ARA 


12 


ft8 
12 


2fi 

13 

2 


Totai 


Sk 


J5C 
121 


74 


U 

35 


55 
10  .J31 

:ifl 

41 


2« 
»! 

la 


11.  ug 


4.'W 


455 


5« 
13 


i«61 


60! 


180 
15 


7 

« 

M 

U 


vr 


315 
371 


IW 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

Approved  projects,  indvdii^  aecelsrated  public  vorks  (at  of  May  SI,  196S) — Continued 

[ AmoanU  skows  in  tbovsudi  »r  doDan] 
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Project 

APW 

ARA 

Total 

OKLAHOMA — contlnaed 

/v^A.^ra   PolintT.  Wfc)     _.,__ . ............... 

Shangri-La  recreational  complex:  Acquire  land  and  construct  resort  motel  and 

mM-ina. 
Training:  Power  sewing  machine  operator  (Olen  Berry  MannJscturlng  Co  and 

BurlmgtMi  Manufacturing  Co.), 
Erosion  and  toll  conservation,  Ottawa 

650 

43 

30 

ti/m»ntnr  ro^intT.  5(h)  -  ...................... 

723 

Ada  Industrial  Development  Corp.:  Extend  waiwaM  sewage IhcllYtiM'a^^ 

BCCO08  rOAOS, 

BuDdlng,  Ada 

Sewer  facility  Improvement,  Ada     

Construction  Federal  building.  Ada 

34 
S49 

179 
100 
225 
188 
126 

HaWrshed,  Bojr(ry  Creek *————. 

Public  buildixig  Improvemeni.  Ada  " 

iMahmiiliha  C<H>{)tV,  5rh) 

Wafite  trfSAtmPTlt  fcl/HlttV     AntlAra 

1.201 

Clility  Imiirovement.  Antlers '"                   " " 

35 

72 
S 
6 

Fish  laclllty,  Pushmataha 

Clear  acres.  South  Clayton 

122 

Rogers  County.  6fb) 

genuDole  County.  5(b) 

WatwiivBd,  B^g"Wewoka_ ~ 11"."" 

Training:  Farm  mechanic. 

150 

"****"***" 

Bequoyah  County,  .irb). — 

12 

ISO 

Dam.  Sequoyah _ 

208 

Watershed.  Sallisaw 

Bhawnee  area  (I^S) 

316 

Water  Improvement,  Tecum8eh„I.lI"l"IIIlI"IIIII"II^I""^ 

24 
62 



Sewer  Imnrovement.  Wagoner 

Va^oner  County,  6(b) 

46 

8 

40 



8C 

Wlldlile  biclUty,  FortOlbson. 

Recreation  facility.  Fort  Gibson 

'""■*■ 

Training:  Farm  mechanic,  genera)  cierk,"Vt>Mogra"F*erV  m«cbinr^^^ 
weioer. 

97 

Wanrlka  area  (LP) 

8tfttewlde _ 

m' 

8l*U-»kle 

121 

10,62y 

6,787 

121 

6ib)  areas .. 

LS  are« I..' 

All  area* —.....-..-................. 

1,622 

6,954 

207 

7,783 

Surface  raid.  Boulder  Greek 

17,487 

ORKC.ON 

All  any  area  (LS) 

250 
200 

60 

25,  320 

Road,  OuartivUle _ "." 

Road.  reclamaUon,  land  development,  Wibamette  National  Fonst 

Biker  area  (LS) 

SCO 

Bend  are*  (L8» 

Clackanifts  County,  5<b)  IR _ 

Clalsop  County.  5(b) 

(See  Statewide  projects  for"techi'<»l"as8iVt"an«  proiectsi) 

Sewer  facility,  Astoria 

643 

31 

Small  boot  harbor,  Astoria 

(See  Sutewide  projects  for  technical  assistance  projects.) 
Waterfttcillty   St.  Helens ^^ 

674 

132 

50 

Repair  dike,  Willamette  River 

GoMHi>ach  area  (LS) 

Hood  Hlver  Louiily,  5(b) IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Port"oiHood'RYvwVEst^IlVh"lndustrlVrsrte\V.'." 

IK 

'm 

(See  statewide  projects  (or  technJCHl  assistance  project ) 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development.  Mount  Hood  National  Forest..  .. 

35 

do 

88 

UBerxm  County,  6ib)lR 

Josephine  County,  8(b) """ 

Josephine  Plywood  Co.:  Expand  op«i»tlOTiV.'.""""II 

Training:  Electronics  unit  assembler  (Oregon  te"<*nical"products) 

36.' 

i,"307" 

8 

Recreation  facilily,  con.struction  measures,  southwest  Oregon 

207 
40 
35 
17 
55 

195 

Roads,  reclamation,  laud  development,  Siskiyou  National  Forest 

do _                                 " 

W  aste  treatment  facility  Cave  Junction 

Water  supply  sysUms,  Cave  Junction 

IU)a<is.  rec  amation.  land  development,  Siskiyou  NaVionafFores'tV" 

Khmath  Fulls  area  (LS) 

Recreation  facility,  Klamath 

l,feC4 

Roads,  ri-tlaniation.  land  development:  wiiiema  Nation  a)  Forest 

ISO 

100 

35 

45 

frciiioiit  .National  Forest 

do _ 

V>  iiicina  National  forest 

I.akrvirw  nrea  (IS),,, 

LUicoln  County,  6(byj.lIIIIIIlII""IIII"I"""" 

Oregon  .Suite  Lniversity:  Ksial,lish"raarinV  science' r^arch'crater 

Roads,  reclamation.  Uuid  development,  Sluslaw  .National  Forest               '" 

740 

95' 

50 

20 

170 

208 

969" 

Slope  suhil.  Lincoln 

Kuad.s.  rcrhiinatuin.  U^ud  development,  Siuslaw 'National"  Forest   "  

Repair  Jetty,  Vaqulna  Bay 

Sewers.  XcwiKirt """ 

Marion  C(,iinty,  6(l)1 

1,502 

North  Hi  ud-Cwki  Bay  are«  (LS) 

Warehouse,  Coos  Bay 

*2 

90 
157 

154 

268 

76 



Airport    Coos 

Sewer  (aciiity,  Coos  Bay 

Hoado,  rodaination.  land  devolopraent.  Siskiyou  National  Forett 

1  imber  nnprovement.  Coos  Bay. 

Bridge   roal    Cotjuilla 

W  a»tc  treatment  facility.  Eastslde 

0»Uricare«  (L8)  .     .. 

WiO 

S 

103    

103 

10134 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE  | 

Appr&ped  pr&jecU,  xndiuitn^  acceUraied  public  tror/b*  («  of  May  St,  /PO'5)— Continued 

[Amounu  sbowo  la  thoujajMls  of  doUws] 


June  4 


OK  s  GO  N  — ooo  Unoad 
Roaebarg  ar«a  (L8) 


Salem  roiinty  (LS) 

Sherman  County.  5fb).. 
Wmco  County,  5fb)  IR. 


YamhUl  County,  5(b). 


Sutewlde. 


8tat<>  totals: 

riutewlde 

5' a)  Mvaa 

J(  bi  nr««s.  ...„„.. 

L8  areas 

AU  areas. 


PtffNSTlTAVU 


Altoona  area,  5(a). 


Bedford  County,  5(h) 

Berwick -Bloomaburi  area"V(»*)'. 


Bucks  County  (LS). 
Butter  ififa,  5(a) 


Clarion  County,  5(b). 


Clearfleid-DuBolj  irea,  5(a). 


Clinton  County,  5(b). 


>  County  (L8). 
ErtoWK, «(•).. 


Forest  County,  50>). 

Fulton  County.  '. 
0*ttysbur»  ar«a 
Oreen  County.  5< 

Huntingdon  County,  5(b). 


Fulton  County.  5(b) 

Ottysburu  area  (L8) 

Oreen  County.  5(o) 


Indiana  area,  5(a) 

Jefferson  (bounty,  5(b) 


Project 


Roa<i»,  reclamation,  land  deveiopment,  Umpqua  Natlooal  ForMt 
Ro«d.  L  mon  Cre*.;    .  •--- 

Recreaiion  facility,  Roaebun?..""!"!" 

R.»ii.  V\>st   For.  '"'." 

Roa4ls.  reclanialDn.  land  development,  Hluslaw  Naiiooal  Kor«« 

Waste  treatment  facility  addition.  North  Rosehunt 


Fenton,  Conner   and  Bejialrei54"vVlopmen\'"o,ketui"ee"taVlot  Spring 
Roads,  reolaniatlon,  land  devolopnient,  Mo«int  IIoocl  National  Forwt  .IT!. 

Hlshway  Improvement    Federal  Highway  No   42,  Wi 
Roads.  Warm  .-Springs  Reservoir 


>aaoo. 


(See  Su  tewl.le  projects  for  te<-hnical  aestetonce  protect) 

Grade  roa<l.  Hold  .Vtoi:iitHU'  — — — 

Conatruct  dike,  U  Hi  lam  River  

Bawan.  Lafayette 

Sewers  add ItioTi.  McMlrnviite!*""""""""""""" 

Columbia.  IIoo<l  Rlrer  Counties:  Surrey  of  potential  Industrial  ^tes 

U.8.  Department  o(  Ain-iculture:  ConstrucUon  of  aut.imaie  1  fe*<llot 

cS^^  ShfTf  a'"M" '"^    Clatsop,    Columbia     Hocl    River,    and  "Yi>ii'hil| 


1963 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Approved  projects,  inclxiding  accelerated  public  works  (as  of  May  SI,  19€S) — Continued 

I  Amounts  shown  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


10135 


rKNN8TLVA^aA— continued 
Johnstown  area,  5(a) 


Boyer  Br<y«  .  Inc     Fipand  and  modemire  candy  marufactiirinr  farllltlee 

F^^^/' ni  i^*''"  *''"'^'  ^*'  ^'**'>"-''*'  '^""  't'"-'^  wid  lacking  compiakl*. 

Water  facililies.  AUoona.'.".".'!^!^!^**^^*^''^^ ' 

Water  lm[iro\t"ment.  Altoona.                                                               *                  *** 
Water  facilities.  1  >uncanvllle ""IV1""1" " 


2,U« 
3.013 

5.872 


3 

111 

88 

100 


Berwick  Iii.iiistrlal  i  >evelopmen7  Con>'.rPiIrchise  WlilVlw'oY  ACFilndiMa 
P*'*^*  j"'''."'^'*'  "evelopment  Corp.:  Purchase  facUliUw  of  \r^  for  BerwfrV 
Forite  Fabricating  Co. 

Repave  fire  lane,  Columbia 

Water  facilities.  Bloomstxirjt...! 


Water  and  sewpr".  MorrLiville 

Waste  treatme-  1  factlitles,  Levlttoi 
W'ater  laclliiies.  Uristol... 


Community  [development  Corp.:  Access  road  and  water  to  Industrial  site 
tomnitiint)   I  i.-v.-lopment  Corp.:  Pmrhase  land  (or  new  packa«laK  plant 

Water  ta<!lUi."<,  -Hjuth  Butler ►—-•»,        i... 

Con.itniouon  and  rvixUr.  UuUer ,,,, '" 

Wr  a.st«  treainioiu  facilities  addition,  Butiernil"""""!""!!"!" * 

Tralninit    ("u-rk  -sti-riovrapher 

Waste  [n-atmem  faiilmes,  Foiburt 

Water  facl  11  tlt»s,  Foiburn '" — 


1 
187 


2S 
2,' 523 
2.'m2' 


KiiianningFord  City  area,  5(a). 
LewL'^ton  area,  6(a) 


Lycoming  County,  5(b). 


McKean  County,  8(b). 


iAH 


951 

fi06 


170 

00 

443 


40 
1.37S 


Pike  Township  Municipal  Authority    Kitenslon  of  water  system 
(.ommunity  i  !^r.r,ir>«  -^rvk-es.  Inr     Keaslhilily  of  developmt  recreation  tourism 
at  *    lejirfiel     inU'r'fui;  re.  . 

W'ater  f'K-:litiea,  i  i]r'-<  >•!  -c  i.i.-       imm^mi^II ' 

Reclamatlori  u(  mine    i  le<irfleid   '""*       *  " 

Flraiand.  ClearfWd "" 


Library,  Ix>ckhaTen 

Water  hcillties.  MUl  HaU 

Fish  raceway*   I.*mar.. 

Trail  streets.  Clinton ] 

Reclamation  of  mine  CUnlon. 


Bridge.  I>elaw«re 

Standard  Chair  Co.:  Plant  expansion.' 

Tralntaff: 

Combination  welder.  tn;4chine  tool  opantor. 

Welder,  machine  tool  o|ierator 

Clerk-Stenographer ".'[ 

M^chi'-e  tool  orerator 

Cotirthoav.  E/la. 

..lo " 

Post  office.  Frte '. 


X5 
33 


63 

» 

3 


54 

13 

ISO 

2 
30 


4« 


17 


58 
38 


Roads, 

-.   -do 


reclamation,  land  development.  Allegheny  National  Forest. 


A  mphithertterrOetVysburii""! """!"" 

(See  SUte"  Ide  rroJe<  ts  for  technical  assUtance  project ) 

Sawar  ftMrtlitles^  Waynesboro 


Petersbure  Area  Reilevelopment  Corp..  Water  and  «wer  system 

TraJninf; 

Production  worker . ' 

Coll  assembler "" ' " "" 


Flood  control.  MaboninK  Creekl] 


1.806 
38 


80 
48 


67' 


831 


1,-M 


n 


l.SU 


ItodTflk  area,  5(a). 


Monroe  Count}-,  J(b) 

Montgomery  County  (LS). 


Ntw  CikFtle  area,  5(8). 


(l.Cttj  Franklin  T^tusvllle,  6Cb). 
r«Ty  (  oui.ty,  6(b) 


237 

25 
32 
33 

12 


w 


Hi 


:3 

.'4 

9 


IfW 

1» 
» 

«7 


» 
J70 


PhllAdelphl:>  :\rci\  iLS). 


rikf  County,  .5(b).... 
PtttsbiirKh  area,  6(a). 


Project 


Community  Planning  Services,  Inc  :  Develop  Prince  Oallitzln  State  Park 

(See  statewide  projects  for  technical  assistance  project.) 

Training:  Draftsman 

Hospital  addition,  Johnstown ...'.'.".." 

Reimve  fire  lane,  Cambria m""^^"!""!!!!!^!!!" 

Water  facilitle,-!,  Johrtstown 

Building,  Ehansburg -..II. 11111111^111111111111111" 

Detention  hall,  Cambria „ l.llllllllllllllllll"! 

Post  offlce,  Johnstown 1111111111 

Road-;,  Richland  Township.    .llllllllllllllll 

Wjvste  treatment  fa<  illties,  Rockwood. 11. 111111111111 "* 

Roads,  Jefferson 11111111  ' 

Street  Improvement,  Somerset 1111111111 


Kuclcar  Matcriuls  &  Equipment  Corp.:  Expand  operations. 
R(  pair  'lam,  Pittsburgh _ 


Wutcr  facilitipj.  Somerset. 

Hiptiways,  l/cwistown 

Water  facilities: 

McVejTown , 

.-..do , 

Newton 


Sewer  facilities,  WiUiamsport 

Streets,  W'llUam.sport 11111111111 

Flrehoasf ,  WiUiamsport 1.11111111111 

W'nstc  treatment  facilities,  WiUiamsport llll""""'.'.'. 

Water  facilities,  Layalsock 

Correctional  institution,  Alien  wood.  11111111111111111111  lllllllllH 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Allegheny  National  Forest 

Sewer  facilities,  Bradford.  

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Allegheny  National  Forest' 

do      

Sewer.  Bradford  Township 111111.1111111111"' 

Water  facilities,  McKean 11.1 1111111111111111111 


V>    r   Johnson    Feasibility  study  of  industrial  park 

Program  KeseArch,  Inc.    Design  program  to  reduce  unemployment*.. 

Training:  Shoe  production  worker 

Water,  Titus ville   ...   1.1.. Ill  11 

Recreational  facilities,  Erie 11.111111 


Hospital  a<ldition,  NorrLstown 

Waste  treatment  facilities.  Upper  Owynedd 
Water  facilities,  Pottstown. 


Building  Improvement,  New  Castle. 
Roads,  New  Castle 


APW 


ARA 


Total 


Training:  Shoe  production  worker- 
Repair  flre  lane,  Perry 


Sewer  facilltie.s,  Philadelphia 

Water  facilities,  I'hiladelphta 

do 

Building.  Philadelphia.... 

Sewer  facilities.  Philadelphia 

Building,  Philadelphia.  . . 

City  hall.  PhoenlivUle 

Recreational  facilities,  Philadelphia. 

...do . 

..   .do. 

Hoepltal  addition,  Philadelphia 

Restoration,  Independence  HaU 

Hospital  addition,  Philadelphia 


Smith  Township    Improve  water  system 

Greater  Charleroi  Independent  Development  Corp.:  Water,  sewer,  gas  land  road 
facilities  to  industrial  [)ark 

Composite  .Metal  I'ro<iucts,  Inc.:  Establish  metal  fabricating  plant .     . 

Regional  Industrial  Development  Corp.:  Study  of  grain  milling  comi)lex 

Training 

Fireman,  building  maintenance  man,  typewTlter  salesman 

.^ppli:lnco  repairman,  auto  service  specialist... 

Registered  nurse  (refresher) 

Clerk  general  office  (medical) 

Sewer  facilities,  O'Hara  . 

do  


Piojects  16,  32-34,  Pittsburgh. 

Sewer  facilities,  Allegheny 

Reservoir,  Allegheny    

Water  facilities,  Allegheny 

do 


.do. 


.do 


Storage  tanks,  Allegheny 

Water,  West  View 

Sewer  facilities,  .Munhall 

Waste  treatment  fa(  illties,  (Hen  Willord. 

Ptreel  improvement,  Pittsburgh 

Buildinp  improvemrnt,  FayctK 

Sewer  facilities,  Etna 

W'ater  facilities,  Shaler 

Building,  New  Braddock 

Building,  Monroe  ville 

Building.  Snowden    . 
Streets,  West  Mifflin. -. 

Water  facilities.  West  Mifflin 

Building,  .Allegheny 

Streets,  .Munhall 


676 

1 

62 

89 

III 
11 
IS 

186 
22 
67 


68 

'38" 


30 


390 


12 
127 

88 
78 
43 


40 
76 
34 

277 
80 

365 


151 
310 
28 
28 
83 
32 


407 

70 


1 

8 
31 


626 

378 
480 


24 
100 


84 


48 
27 
97 

159 
64 

697 
93 
40 
76 
37 

887 

273 
1,100 


168 

42 
1,175 

30 
125 

50 
128 
100 
125 

SC 
747 

12 
143 
2S0 

41 

80 
168 
220 

86 

36 
287 
384 
118 

30 


1,293 
420 

SIS 

872 

636 

617 

1,364 
IM 

66 


3,502 


680 
60 

271 
25 

88 

38 

3 

11 
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r 
Appnm^i  projecin,  xnduding  acceUrnirti  puhlie  w>wjfc«  (a*  of  May  SI,  /9^5)— ConOnued 

[AmoonU  sbeim  In  Uioaaaiida  of  4olH»s) 


JuT%e  ^ 


F:tt>ibargh  area— Continaed 


Potter  County,  M» , 

Pfl<i«TlUe-L«hljtiton  area,  5(a) . 


Bt,  Marys  arw,  5(i) 

S»rre-Athen»-Towan(1a  area,  5'») 
8<r»nton  araa,  5(a) _ , 


Sharon-Fdirellarea,  5(a). 


Sullivan  roanty.  5(b> 

Siinbur>--.'^hamok1n-\foant  Carmel.  S(a). 


Project 


Repair  dam.  Pltu»t.nr»h      _    ' 

W Iter  «»rt litter.  Ot'Hcent  *  "* 

MonlcJpaJ  bulMlnc.  Frank te..!"™!™ 

Mankrip^  baiMin«.  Hn^kenrtd ((•'"'  "~""^ 

Hatw  facilities,  Korwani  TowTKrtiip._""'77        _I_,I~  ' 

Klectrtcnl  'T^tem,  Hofn^5te«d .3" "".  " 

Street  lmproveni«^l,  (ireentree        --'miIII""I_  H'  ~' 

Poet  offlne,  courthouse.  Cictobarfh     ""  " 

Sewer  (ad lutes,  i>u«iuesne ..'    "21        ""' 

t^treet,  A<!T>inw»ll -""2"  .111' 

BuU'Unf ,  (  anonsbiirr         .  .  " 

HuU-ltng,  WashlnKt'Ti 2™™™™!!!™™ 

Street  ImproTement,  Koacoe.. --—  -    --——.— .™ 

WaUT,  (harliT*! 

Hospital  sdlitinn.  NorthCharierolVriiri" 

BulldluK  lmpn)T»Tnent,  Fllsworth "III*"* 

Sowpf  facillti.-s.  H  ,-,st:n.>r-itiii.l "--""IIIIIIII     *         ***     **" 

BuUdlnir.  New  Ki»n5lniftr>n  "        ——.—..„    .     ... 

Sewer  facdlth^s.  N>w  ICrtrnnirtotulU™™""*"— ""!  ~ 

Kf'palr  ftn>  :aiif,  \^  •■.striiorfl.in) ".T." 

Waste  treatment  fanlittrs,  I^atrobe 

MosptttI  arldltlon,  He«T^ MI" 

R'<chester  <  f«»nfr^l  H'wpitnl.  Korhefltw"* 

S.'wer  faci:!ti.--i.  i  .tiut   I^)wtis).i[) .'" 

Sewer  Im  pro  Tvtnent,  <  on  way 

Water  fadlittes,  Mowara \SS. 

Sewer  facilities.  Harmony         *  '""' 

Water  (acllitlea    Hot^ewell    *" 


APW 


Keopeo  abtuidoned  mine,  construct  gageral.- 

Sewer  lliie?;  ;in.l  access 


Ashlaod  (.'onimiiiuty  Kuterprises 

ftxwi  for  tnnrlsni. 
Oreater  T*maqua  IndiLstrlal    IVv^lopnient  Enterprises 

rt5a<1  to  Tl.lewHter  Indtistrial  Pvk 
i>reater  Pottsvllle  ItviastrUil  Corp      f'urrha.<e  building 
Kou-stabout  (  o      l'ur.-h!t«-  m-ichlnery  and  e<iulpment        

^  "nr^"*/'"'  ''^'^T^  *   Ktploratlon.  Ine      Rmrtne^Hn'r  "finVr^nom'lc'feisrbliitV 

Mu.iie--.  lor  ,,  ;ui..  iH'troieum  ,jii,s.  >t.)ra.;e  iuul  [ietri)chfra  study 
(andeuh.  (  shot  h  AvKK-lates    Study  of  watershed  area 
Trafnlnr  — 

Sheet  motal  machine  operator,  mslntenantv  mechanic. 

Auto  transniissK>n  mechani'- 

She»^  nictdl  machine  o[)enitor 

lyil  ppij.-ot; ..... 

Nurse  Aid  .    1111*1* 

Repair  Are  lane.  Carbon"."""""™™ 
Fv>ttsTlllr  Hospitnl.  F'ottsvifle 

Water  fanlitles.  Jim  Thorpe  

Mtirary.  S.-^  u\  li^in  "_'  ""' 

Sewer  facilities.  Cn^wona        ' 


maintenance  mechanic  (extension  ofDfioembtt' 


RfcUniatii  n  of  mine.  Elk.    .  _ 

Roads,  reriamatloTi.  land  deTBtopmeni"  Aihibmy  NaOonii>Vrert^ 
Koads  and  str'K'ts,  KIk .  ^^ — 


Building,  Towanda. 


(Jonatmrt  nt>w 


rallmad 
;  mt  lor 


a  Coanty.  5(b). 
Ooanty.  5(b) 


Scrantonl-ackawanna  Industrial  Building  Co     In^     Frtend  sewer  1 

spur  and  accf-w  road  to  heating  and  alr-crmdl'tlontnf  pjant 
Scranton  larkawarna   [n  liistrtal   Bulidtni  Co.,  Inc. 

lea.se  to  hrattng  an.!  air-cnridltlonlng  plant 
'""Tir^ttnTft^""'  Industrial  Building  Co..  Inc.:  Construct  building  U^  lease 
Tralnlne 

-Mito  tran^iL'^lon  speHallst,  macbtae  tool  operator,  electronic  mo.  hanlc 

scmiautn  arc  welder  '  K»fvW.>ld  Corp.) 

Strept".  Dunmore    .        "- 

Buildine,  I  ackawaniia "----"-I"'"IIIIIII"I  "" 

Htiepital  aditltlon  trnproveroent.  SoriKntoo'."""  

Repair  Are  lan«'.  Lackawanna . .""  ' 

Street'.  [>unmnre  '  * 

Building,  Old  Korje '.'.'.'.'.'.".  II  

Btiildlng.  Scranton 

.'Street,  .<Wantoo "Ill""""  II  IIII**"" 

Road  improvement,  S<TantoinI"""I""IIIII..IIIIIIIII      "*  

Streets,  Sharps  ville. 

8ew«r  fiacCmies.  Orore  Clty.I 

Strwts.  Orove  City 

Water  and  street.  FarreU IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIII"" ' 

Waste  treatment  facilities.  Fagles  Mere 

^hamokin  Area  Oevelopment  Corp.:  Cwistruct  rmOroad  aidlnc 
w>"\-rw't^^'  '**'"*''''^  Industrial  Koundation:  Construction  ofbu'lidingfoVieese' 

.^rcwirp  Corp  :  Expand  operations 

I'ralninc    Sewing  machine  operator..      "" 

Fire  control.  Mount  Carmel  **" 

Repair  Are  lane,  Northumberland II 

Community  hospital  addition,  Sunbury     

Modification  of  towers.  UwLsburg  ' 


117 

172 
80 
41 

200 
43 
62 
77 

112 
11 

174 

218 
21 

191 
71 
12 

175 

a6 

446 

1 

i:s 

,14') 

liri 

10 
06 

18 

45 
254 


AHA 


1,  i: 


Tola] 


196S 
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[Amounts  shown  In  thousands  of  dollars) 
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4 

,313 
54.1 

WO 


26 

SS 

1 


40 


3U 


IW 
144 

W 

>4 

S9 

&i 
18 


10,  to 


10 

1«7 

511 

I 

39 

n 

347 
24 
97 


424 

1,340 

4R.', 


l.W 
11 


irr. 


05 

9 

19 

150 


46 


84 

2 

11 

105 


lis 

69 

90 

7 


3, 71 J 


477 


Project 

APW 

ARA 

Total 

p«KN«TLTA  VIA  — continued 
Untontown-Connellsvllle  area.  5(a) 

.    (See  statewide  projects  for  technical  assistance  project) 

Training:                                                                   ••          

Welder 

65 
7 
37 
10 
11 
11 

W  elder  (extension  of  previous  project) 

Arc  welder 

Sheet  metal  fabrlniting  machine  operator                          

Sheet  metal  worker 

Inter-C  ommunity  industries    Sewerage                                                                  

Recreational  (aclUlies,  Fort  .Neoe 

Repair  fire  lane,  Fayette * 

Street  improvement.  .North  Cnlon."" "" " 

\V liter  facilities.  .North  Union... 

.Administration  bulldtng.  South  Union 

Building,   South  ConnelLsville I.IIIIII"  " 

64" 

1 
93 

107 
48 
38 

172 
27 
47 
22 

Improve  roads,  Connellsville 

h  ire  .station.  I  niontown 

Street,  South  Union 

Recreational  facilities,  Unlontown 

Arnold  Graphics  Ind.:  Machinery  for  expansion 

749 

Venango  County,  5(b) 

286 
305 

14 
15 

10 

7 

Venango  County  Industrial  Development  Corp.:  Railroadrsew'e'r""Md  water" to' 

Industrial  park. 
Training 

.Machine  tool  operator 

Clerk -stenographer """""""II" 

Offset  press  or>erator " "' 

Collater  machine  operator 

Waste  treatment  facilities,  Sheffield.. 

637 

Warren  County,  5(b) 

225 
156 
60 
25 
65 
66 
14 

Road.-!,  reclamation,  land  development,  Allegheny  National  Forest". 

do .. 

do iii:i:i "" 

do 

— — — 

Water  fac"l'li"t"res'"She"ffieidIIII"IIIIIII 

I'oet  office,  Warren 

W«yne  County,  5(b) 

861 

WUkes-Barre-Hailoton  area,  5(b) 

130 

180 

Wilkes  College    Construct  scientific  research  center"" 

56 
400 
325 

12 
56 
66 
27 

Harleton  City  W  ater  Development  Authority:  Waaler  system  to  Industrial  nark 

Training: 

Welder         

W  elder,  stenographer 

Machine  tool  operator 

Power  sewing  machine  operator 

Building,  Luterne 

Court hou.s<'.  Luterne IIIIIIIIII 

Building,  Kingston VJiVS.VJJiVS.'.'.V".'.                        I       ' 

104 

327 
41 
73 
55 

183 
28 
63 
61 
17 
9 

182 
39 

251 

Library,  Kingston 

S<'wer  facilities.  Lurerne 

W  astc  tn'atmt  nt  facilities,  Neocopeck 

Streets,  Harleton "^ 

Streets,  Luterne  County '. " " 

Building,  H[l^leton "\^i^^[^^^ll^^l^Vi^ 

Sewer  fiuiliiii-s,  .Nimticoke 

• 

Improve  streets,  Freeland 

8<'wer  facilities,  Wllkcs-Barre 

Administration  Building,  Dupont 

Streets,  Nanticoke 

Wyoming  County,  8(b) , 

Btrtewlde l.I.IIIIIIIII 

Area.   Inc.:  Economic  planning   (Cambria""^^  8omerset""Coun"t"les,""Joh"nst"own" 
area,  5(a);  Fayette  County  (rniontown-ConnellsvlUe  area),  5(a);  and  Greene 
Coimty  5(b>(3)(5)). 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce:  Forest  survey  and  timber  utlUtatlon 

Dreiel  Innitute  of  Technology    Develop  opportunities  for  small  busine'v-; 

2,359 

32" 

65 

109 
21 

100 

l^enn-yl\ania  Stale  Planning  Board  .study  to  develop  major  hl.storical  and' re- 
creational area  in  Southern  Laurel  Highlands.  (Somerset  County  John-nown 
area.  5(ai:  FayetU'  County  Unlontown-ConnelLsvUle  area,  5(a)  and  West- 
moreland County    Pittsburgh  area,  5(a)) 

Western  Pciui.sylvania    Unemplovment  study 

/ 

1%Mr 

Statewide 

8(aj  areas 

«ft)>  areas 

I^arew IIIIIIIII"" 

All  areas 

827 

2i"964" 

4.  244 

5,  5«3 

327 
7,699 
1,780 

W'ater  facility.  AguadUla 

31,741                 9,756  | 

41,497 

AquadlUa.  5(a) 

18 
125 

13 
149 

Roads,  Aguada       



\ 

Sewer  facility,  AguadUla 

Roads,  Aguadllla 

Adjuntag.  5(b) 

Albonlto,  6(b)                  

An»sco,6(b) I 

Aredbo,  6(a) ""I"!IIim"II] 

Wat'e'rfMllityl'Aredbo.I-"""""""!!! 

do       " 

Utilities,  Arecibo 

Water  facility 

806 

37" 

10 

186    . 

75    . 

67    . 

25    . 

9    . 

4    . 

83    . 

Roads,  Arecibo   

Watesr  facility.  HatlUo. 

do   

do 

Roads,  HatUlo 

Rvranqului,  8(b) 

446 

867 

Barranquitas  health  center,  Rarranqultaa 

S67    . 
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June  1^ 


Projf'ct 

APW 

ARA 

rT7iKTu  Eico — continued 

Cabo  Rojo,  4(bi             „ 

CagiiM,  5(«J._ 

.  Wat«<r  facility.  ca^M . r."m~rr"""rTrrr~"~ii"i"""'"*""~ 

Roadi,  JuiKXK . .. .. ...„ I IIIII"! 

Watar  tacUity,  CagUM                                              ~                          *    '                     *""' 

Roaa* v.'".'.'"..  "..  .                                      

Jo 

"' iii' 

M 

ao 

9 
8 

« 

37 
2S 

no 

do . ....„,..„_ .,„..  .                                         " 

-"'!ido''"""T"''"""iiiii"iiiiiiiriiiiiii""ii""ii"iii™r""i 

Sewer  /aciUty.  Jiinoog,.. . .                                 —-.-.. 

\^  at4v  faciiiiv   (iuArt^k                                                  -".-"--.-        ....        ..--.-... 

CarollM,  5(») 

Roads,  i-iurabo """""""11" 

W^ler  facility,  Imja 

12 
118 

10 
9 

TO 
158 

10 
114 

U 

LuiiUtM.  Caroiuia . ....IIIIIIIIIII 

Roadi.  LoiiiL. i""""i~nir     

Roads,  Carolina. 



Sewer  facility ..""" 

Roads,  reclamation,  taad  flpvrtoptB^nt.  Institute  of  Troirtcal  ToristryllllllllH"' 

Cayey,  5fb) 

Roads:                                                                                                                          

Colba 

46 

10 

Comer  io."..r""I""""I""I"II„im"; 

Corozal 

roAmn,  ^(h)                        . 

» 

72 

Comer lo,  5(b) . „. „ 

Cnm/Al,  Sih) 

Culehra,  5fb) „ 

I>ora»lo  5*0) 

Fajar.lo,  5(b) 

E«cia/uAtioQ,  laod  Jsvaiopmant,  Tropi<ML  Korartry,  Iiwtttutaot. "' 

Watar  raciiuy,  iia^ardo 

» 

9 
110 

«3 

ao 

do 

Roads:                                                                  

LuqulUo ......       

Kajarlo """""""".."""""""""" 

Quayikma   

Guayama,  $(») 

213 
10 
72 

38 
31 

S8 
U 
94 

Water  facility.  PatUlM 

R'la-i*!.  r:i;:i!:i.-i ___ 

• 

Addituxnai  road: 

PoUos            

Ouardarraya. { 

Ouardarraya 

Roads,  .\rroyo 

Road*  lmproT«OMOt,  OuaTams 

HonnliriPros,  5<b; 

Humacao.  Stb) 

\\  »t<"r  facility.  Tfumacao „     ~"*                           "" 

10 
74 
63 
36 
31 

Roads.  11  uniacao          . 

io                  ""-".!!"" ** 

*"■"*•" 

Sever  facility,  Uumacao 

da 

Isab«'la,  -ifb) 

Jayuys,  5ib) ,„  ._ .„„ 

Juana  Diat,  50>) -    -    .. 

— 

La)aH.  5ibl    -                 , , , 

Lares,  5(b) 

-                    ----  —  --  —  »  —  —  »«__«_»>»—.«...•.•...«.... 

Las  Marias,  50)) 

""""■"""••" 

Las  rieilras,  5(b) _^ 

Water  facility.  LiisPMnM. .1. ""IIIIII"'. 

86 

LuuUlo.  5(b) —.„..„„ ... 

M  anatl,  5(b) 

Water  facility: 

M  anatl   

r.\  Kayo 

17 
13 
16 
39 
147 
33 

Morovts        . 

do  ,        .   

Struct  improTOBwats,  BamlHMta. 

Roads 



Marlcao,  5ib1 

Maiinabo,  b(h\ 

Water  facility,  Maunabo 

10 
400 

Mayaguez,  i(aj 

Sewer  facility.  Mayajriwz — — 

Sr.x^.  5(b) 

Nijfuabo.  Sib) ....     .     

Ro«Kl5.  rwlaiiifttion.  land  derelopineat.  Institute  of  Tropicai  VonArj .".'.'.'.' ".'.'.. 

16 

185 

Brldgp.  K.Nl.r-i;  Highway  No.  1,  Maguxo 

Nanfijlto,  5(b) 

Water  facility.  NaranjUo 

38 
108 

Orocovis,  5i,b) 

Health  center  a.ldltlon,  Orocovis '.'.'.'.....'.... 

-•* 

Penaelas,  5(,1)) 

Pone*.  5(a)...... . 

H(wp<lal  »d'lith>»i  ■ill  1  improvement,  PoDee  .. 

608 

446 

10 
23 
(0 

let 

Plla  nur^«"  hiMue.  I'lMioe . 

Witer,  1"  nuv ....  . 

8ewer  facility,  Poooe ...  ..... 

....  do   

Roads,  Poooe .... 

QuehrHdlllai,  5(b) 

Rincon.  5(b) .... „ . 

Rio  (^)ran'le,  *<b) 

Sahana  (>ra»<le,  Kb) 

Sallna.1.  5(b) 

11  . 

San  (ferman.  4(b) . ,^„ 

: 

■ 

Tot»l 


1963 
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MS 


m 

(!1 
71 


» 


531 


214 


363 


10 


101 


1,288 


Project 

APW 

ARA 

Total 

priBTO  RICO — onrtlBued 

giin  Ju«n  (LS)   (eliglMllty  st^itn.-^  t.  riumalrd  July 

RacQUtt  Cluh,  Inc.:  EstaMi-ib  ft  resort  hotel 

1,600 

75 
13 

28 

iw.  I!*:.'). 

TralninfT- 

Construction  ciriHnter,  (;-on<^tru(fion  iilumtKT.  entry  electrician,  combination 
entry  welder,  clerk-typist,  clcrk-stenograpber,  accounting  ch'rk 

W  inter,  wuitrcv? 

Siwini;  nKichine  re[)Hlrm;m.  alicrer,  upboislwta',  refrigerator  mechanic"  autc^ 
loiy  repairman,  and  painter. 
Con.<tructiou,  San  Juin 

- 

4O0 
60 
25 

484 

322 

21 

86 

10 

4 

285 
18 

1 

4 

106 

75 

95 
87 

.Seawall  addition.  San  Juan 

Ravi-.  ri(  landion.  |:ind  development.  Institute  of  Tropical  Fore-stry 

Dralnape,  Puerto  .N'euvo 

c 

do 

.Municipal  hall,  Luna 

Roeds.  Bayanion.      "[ "" 

\Nater  facility,  Buena  Vista 

Electrical  system,  Buena  Vista .    " 

1 

Roads,  San  Juan 

i 

Water  facility,  San turce 

Electrical  system; 

Cerro  Oordo 

MiniUa.s 

Roads.  Buena  Vista 

Streets  Improvement,  Hermanas 

Roads:                                                                                             

Barrio  .Noevo 

Guataabo 

............ 

3, 7:.9 

Ban  fy'ha.'itJan,  A(b) — 

i-MiU  Kil*i,  6(b) — „ — 



To8  Hii)a.  5fb) 

Tnj;lllo  Alio,  5tb)_.. 

Eoads,  truj'iilo  Alto. 

26 

26 

rtuftdo,  5(b) — 

Veja  Alia,  6(b) 

Eoads,  Vega  Alia 

182 

]R2 

Roeds,  Vega  Baja 

Vfg»  Ba)a,  5(b) 

62 
51 
49 
41 

do 

ruiltie?,  Vega  BaJa 

Sewer  facility,  Vega  BaJa 

aos 

Viequp^,  5(b) 

Vlllait>a,  5(b) 

Yatiucoa,  5(6) ■ . 

Drainage,  Yabucoa .. ......_..... .._ 

Water  facility,  Yabucoa 

4 

61 

25 

200 

Utilities,  Yabucoa 

Roads,  Yabucoa 

Roads,  Guanlca 

2'.e 

y»aco,  5(a) _ 

30 
53 
34 

Water  facility,  Guanlca 

Water  facility,  I^as  I'alomas.... 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture:  Study  development  of  food  processing  Industries. 

117 

eo 

Territory  wide . 

60 

Total: 

Terrltorywide 

60 

5<a;  areas ... .. 

3,714 
2  764 
2,043 
8,521 

5(ti)  areas _...__.. „... 

L.'^  area*.    . ............... 

1,716 
1.776 

All  arp.i.'i _            ...     .  _     ,, 

Woonsockct   Industrial   D(^velopmcnt  Foimdation:  Improve  and  extend  water 
system  to  indiLsirlal  park. 

Providence  Redevelopment  Corp.:  Access  road,  street,  water,  and  sewer  to  In- 
dustrial park. 

Traiiiinj;: 

Typi.st,  auto  mechanic,  machine  tool  operator 

IC.Kl 

■  HODE  ISLAND 

Provldrnce-Pawluckct  area,  5(a) 

186 

1,071 

158 
283 

161 
19 
15 
25 

B'xiikki  (  pinp  miKliim  op<rati'r,  cfinibinalion  welder,  she<'tmetal  worker,  typist 

electronic  mechanic,  machine  tool  operator. 
Tabulating  machine  operator,  console  computing  operator    

Sheelmctal  worker „ 

Keypunch  operator 

Machine  operator,  g(  ncral 

S<'wer  facilities.  War  wi(k      .....                      

1,827 

440 

19 

88 

68 

344 

125 

270 

13 

333 

68 

68 

193 

1,549 

239 

83 

128 

125 

50 

Waste  treatni'  nt  fai iliti'  s,  Woonsockct 

Hospital  addition,  Pawtuckot .... .... 

do 

do 

do 



Water  facilities.  Providence . 

Water  facilities.  Wooasocket . 



Water  facilities.  Providence  .    . 

Sewer  facilities,  Cranston  City 

.Sewers,  Blaekstonc 

Waste  treatment  facilities  addition,  Providence 

do 

Waste  treatment  facilities,  Warwick 

Sewers,  Cranston .                  .                    .      ... 

Rhode  Island  Hospital  addition.  Providence 

Hospital  addition,  Woonsocket 

Hospital,  Cranston 

............ 

Hospital  addition,  Woonsocket 

7,948 

Totals: 

Wtatewlde 

5(a)  veaa 

6,030 

1,018 

ft(b)  areaa 

1.8  area* _ 

All  totals 

"6  030 

i.9i8 

7,548 
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June  4 


sotrra  CASOUNA 


Aiken  County,  5(b). 


AlletKlnle  County,  5fb). 
BaiiibtTg  County,  5(b). 


Biu-nwell  County,  5(b) 

Beaufort  County,  5<b) 

Berkeley  County,  5(b) 


Project 


Wa8t«  troAtment  facillti«a,  Aiken. 
S«wer  facilities,  Aiken 


Calhotin  Cotinty.  5(b) 

Cheatfr  County,  Hh) „ 


Chwst^rfleld  County.  5(b). 


Clarendon  County,  9(b). 


Colleton  County,  5(b). 
Conway  are«,  5(a) 


Darlington  County,  5(b), 
DorclK>j*t«!ir  County,  3(,b). 


DalTney  »rea  !L8) 

H.inipton  County,  5(b). 

Jasiier  County,  5(b) 

Kershaw  County,  5(b)., 


Lancaster  County,  5(b). 


Lee  County.  5(b) 

.Marlboro  County,  5(b). 


McCormick  County.  5(b). 


Orannieburg  County,  5(b). 


Sumter  County,  5Cb).. 
WiUiamsburR  County, 


5(b). 


Total.'* 

.•^tatewliV 
5i,3)  area.1., 
5(b)  areas. 
LS  areas... 
.\11  totals.. 


80CTH  DAKOTA 


Hennttt  County,  5(b)  IR. 


Bon  TTiiMMii  County,  SO))  IR. 

BruleCOBDty.  5(bi  IR     

Buffalo  County.  5(b)  IR 

C)»arles  Mil  County,  srb)  IR.. 
Corson  County.  5(b)  IR , 


Dewey  County.  S(b)  IR. 


Pir-o-Wood  industry    Reo{ien  and  modernize  wood  Orm "1""1I"1I"1! 

ow  system.  Bamh^rs  r.rrr"rr"rr 

HoBpftaJ  improvement.  B»mher«    ..ir-rmm^"!"""^! 

Hospital  *il<lilr()n,  Barnwell _ 

Improve  ftshinff  facilities,  Barnwell .....I. """'"I" --——.—. 

Kisn  and  wildlife  facilities """.."""""""I"""!!! 

Port  Royal.  Ind      Rjitahlish  woolen  knlttloff  and  manufacturlnc  (telllties 
Water  facilities.  Hilton  Heail ' 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development.  South  Carolina  National  Forest 

do _ I  3 

do _ !-!!miIllllllIIim"IIi 

Highway  improvement  Keileral  Highway  No   23.  Herkeley  '""""         ''""". 

Highway  iniprovpn\«>nt  KwderaJ  Highway  No    24.  Berkeley I I"I"II"" 

Highway  liiiprovoiuent  Federal  Highway  No  34.  Berkeley l.."lllllll"ll". 

Klsn  tadlities.  Berkeley      ...I.I."""""! 

Improve  recreational  facilities,  West  Bonneau ..IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"' 


APW 


76 
354 


Roads,  reclamation,  land  development.  South  Carolina  NpI 
do „ 


Construct  storage  shed.  Chester. 


Chaaterfleld  County  Oarment  Corp.-  Rstabllah  plant  to  make  chllilren's  cJothlng. 

Town  of  Jeflerson    Im|irove  water  system 

Town  of  I'agpland    Water  and  sewer  facUlUea 

Water  facilities.  Cheraw        I.IIIIIIIIIIIIirr' 

rfewer  improvenien  t    Chesterfield IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Public  hi  11  Minn  iiniJrovpmfT t .... . IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII'I"" 

Waate  treatriit-nt  fa<-ilities.  Chesterfield I.I.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


Sesrar  facilities.  Manning 

Admin Istratlori  hnlldlnit.  Summerton    

Constnict  fleht  h<ad<iiiarters.  south  of  Jordan. 


Water  facilities.  Williams        

Cooatruct  manager  residence.  iWr  island. 


Training    Machine  tool  o{i«rator 

Hospital  addition.  Conway 

Waste  treatment  facilities.  Conway. 
Water  facilities.  Conway 


187 
52 


U2 
5 
7 


ARA 


lao 


W 


80 

175 

SO 

140 

140 

34 

10 

16 


2S 
900 

2 


84 

131 

33 

37 


203 
16 
13 


38 
10 


Municipal  Hall.  Darlington. 
Courthouse.  Darlington 


Dorchester  Ceramics,  Inc    Erect  and  equip  new  brick  manufacturing  fiidlUy 
Water  f»<-ilitles,  HvleyvlUe..    


Hampton  Hospital  addition,  VarnvlUe. 


Training    All-round  farm  machine  operators. 
Water  facilities.  I^anciister 


Post  office.  Bishop vlUe. 


Roads,  reclamation,  land  development.  Bounty  Carolina  National  Forest 

Highway  lmpn)vi'merit,  Fe<lerai  Highway  No   41.  .McCormlck 

Recreational  facilities.  Clark  Hill    I"]] 

Construct  storage  shed.  McCormlck . IIIIIIIIIIIIII' 


MO 

06 

3tS 


ao 


Tot&i 


IM 
MO 


m 


217 


137 
610 


76 


361 


Hospital  addition.  Orangeburg......... 

Water  and  sewer.  Orangeburg 

Wa-ite  trt>«tment  (a<nlitie:<.  Orangeburg. 
Building  construction.  Orangeburg 
Ftab  and  wildlife  facilities 


Training    General  maintenance  man.  factory. 


Training    ('.u-(»'iir^i 
Sewers,  Pine  kilif 


Roftds.  Crow  Oeek . 


Erosion  (XMitrol.   Vankton   

Training    Cattle  rancher  (ranch  managraaent) . 

Trstnlng    Cattle  rancher 

Erosion  control.  Cheyenne  River        .... 


15 

87 

180 

2 


170 


n2 


») 


133 

m 

81 

30 

6 


500 

4.587 


6,147 


240 


38 

"lin 


13 


S3 

779 


8S3 


IS 


(13 

747 

24! 

J! 


370 

a 


>i 


745 


Id) 
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iouTH  DAKOTA — oontinued 

Oregorv  County.  f<(h)  IR 

Hnatoii  County,  S<bi  IR .... 

llut'he.-  County.  I(bl  IR .... 

llydc  Ciniiity.  5ibi  IR 

I  Milan  Ci'iinty.  5'b)  IR .... 

M'ar^liall  County,  '^'h)  IR .... 

Vt-S'lc  County.  .'ii>'  IR 

MullPttc  County.  5ibi  IR . 

rcrkins  County,  ftib)  IR ...... .... 

Rf>l)erts  Coiintv.  5(b)  IR 

khunrK'n.  .^'h'  IR 

Stanley  Couiitv.  5(b)  IR 

Xoi'l  ('oiiiily.  5(b)  IR 

TnrP  County.  &ib)  IR . 

WashBhsiiirh  County,  5(b)  IR 

Zifl.ach  Couuily.  5(li)  IR- 

3t»tf*lJe 


Totals: 

Statewide 

S(a)  area.'.- 

r       5(b)  areas 

I,S  areas 

All  U)tal» 


TENKiaazB 

Athen.sarra  (LP) , 

Benton  County.  5(b) 


Project 


Conservation  measures.  Rosebud  RcservationllllllllllllllllllllllllH"'" 
C)onstruct  roads,  iiisseton  Reservatlon.'.".II"IIII"I""II"""**" 


Harland  Bartholomew  4  Associates:  8tiidy"iweiatiomiland"tOBrtst  facilUlVslB^^^^ 
Bend  arra).  ' 


Pledsoe  County,  ,50)). . 
C'liatUinoopa  aria  (L8). 


n»y  County,  S(b).. 
Cocke  County,  8lb). 


fmnherland  County,  5(b). 
I>fcatur  Coujity,  fn'h) 


Dt  Kalt  County,  5(b). 

Dk-kson  County,  5(b) 

Pyershurg  area  (L.^) .  . 


Town  of  Camden.  rxt<  nd  water  system.. 

Water  facilities.  Camden 

Conservation  measures.  Benton II. 

Improvf  pumping  station.  Big  Sand' 


W'ater  supply  System,  PikcvUle 

Airport  addition: 

Chat  tan  oofra 

Lovcll  Fitld IIIi; 

Chattanooga .. ........ 

tv'wers,  Eii.«t  Rldce I" 

Hulldlng.  Chattanooga. 

Water  reservoir,  R«d  Bank- White  OaklV 
Conservation  measures.  Hamilton. 
Recreallon  facUlUis,  Chickamauga  I>aml 


APW 


ARA 


Total 


400 

'iio" 


41 


400 

no 


41 


Recreation  facllitlfs.  Dale  HoUow. 
Water  facllitir.s.  C(xke 


Town  of  DecatursvUle:  Install  sewer  (acUitl««. 
Con.servatlon  measures,  Decatur 


Veaco.  Inc  •  F.stablish  a  furniture  plant 

Water  facllltl<«.  Alexandria 

Recreation  fiullitios,  Center  Hill 


Watar  farllttles,  Van  Le*T 

Recreation  facilities.  Cheatham 


r»yette  Coimty,  5(b). 


Fcntri's.'i  Count  v.  5(b). 

F'anklin  .am  i  i.>) 

Gmin^'pr  County,  6(b). 

(irwnviiiP  urea.  5ia) 

Omiidy  Ci.uuty,  5(b).. 

nancock  County,  S(b). 


Hardeman  County,  5(b). 
Hardin  Coimty,  8(b) 


n&rrlman-Rockwood  area,  6<a). 


riaywood  County,  5(b). 
Ulckman  County,  6(b). 

Houston  County,  5(b).. 


Uumphroys  County,  5(b). 

Jackson  County,  5(b) 

Johnson  County,  5(b) 


Clear  land 

Tlgrelt 

Ross  Island. 


Oas  system,  Moscow 

Improve  recreation  facilities,  Flsherwalk  Lalel 


Water  and  sewer,  Jamestown 


Water,  Big  Creek. 


Wa-'te  treatment  facilities.  Sneedville. 
Water  supply  system.  Snct'dvlUe 


Watershed.  Pott  Creek 

Training    General  clerk,  oorablnatlon  welder,  eiertrl<»l  appfiance  servicemaiil 
all-round  farm  machine  mechanic. 

(See  statfwide  proJMl.';  lor  ailditlonal  training  project.) 

Con.servatlon  mea.'^ures.  Hardin 

Recreation  facilities.  I'lckwick  Dam IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

MalnU'naiice  building.  Pickwick  Dam I..IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII" 

Street'.  Kingston 

Cons<rv,.lioii  iiu:LSurcs,  Rockwood I. ..IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII III 


Fish  and  wildlife 

Town  of  Centerville:  Extend  water  and  gas  lines. 

City  of  Erin:  Extend  w.iter  systejn 

Conservation  measures,  Houston 


Conscrv.itlon  measures,  Humphrey. 


Mountiiii  City:  Water  and  sewage . I.IIIIII 

Post  otiicf.  Kiugsport IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

l):an.  Doe  Creek  derelopinent IIIIIIIII 

Roads,  rciUinaiion,  kuid  dtvijopmeut,  Cbeiokee  N^iUonaJFarart'.III 


060 

'we' 


248 

5 

27 

132 

372 
496 
144 

26 

110 

390 

6 

60 


62 
1.444 


129 

36 


67 
74 


41 

"si" 

"72" 


12U 


1,028 


401 

li2 


JfiClfi 

63 

1,444 


25 
130 


31 

13 


233 
6 


283 


640 


19 
40 


44 


2 

70 
90 


163 


120 


95 


117 

60 


15 

9 
160 


106 


295 
141 

44 


23» 
2M 


640 


m 
44 


257 


l.V. 
120 
117 


52 
1 


280 
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June  ^ 


T  K  NX  sa  9  B  r— eon  t  In  ued 


Johruwn  city  »r««  I  L5) 

LaKDllptte-Jflllco-liiMwell  %rf»,  5(»). 


Lake  County.  5(b) 

Lauderdale  County,  5(b). 
Macon  County,  ^(b).,... 

Minon  Coonly.  Jib) 

M  irtiri   ir«i  '  Lri) 

Mi-Nairy  (  .Hinty.  5(b)... 

MoiTtstow  II  areo     1,8) 

Overton  County,  5(b). ... 

Perry  County,  »<b) 

Pickett  Countv,  5(b) 

Putnam  County,  5(b) 


Project 


Hoa{>ital  addition,  Johnson  City . 

Cttv  of  La  FoUette:  Construct  l:im 

Chdbonie  County  I  ti:u>  1  lutrict    Install  wstvijitem         

Towns  of  TkMwell  an  !  New   i  ateweU:  CofUtnaet  wwam'synem 

Tralainf  

Auto  mechanic,  machine  tool  openUor,  TV  and  radio  repairman,  oomblnatlon 
«fl'ler,  woodworking  mlUman. 

\lillin;in.  welder.    

Strip  mm*!,  reclamattoa lillllllllllllllll" 


APW 


76 


ARA 


Total 


Rhea  County.  5(b). 


Robertson  County.  5(bj. 


8e«»tCoanty,5ih^ 

Saqnatehle  County.  5(b). 
Serter  County,  i{b) 


Smith  County,  5(b)... 
Tipton  County. 5(5).. 
Cnlctil  County.  5(b)... 
Cnion  City  area,  (L8). 


Wast«  treatment  facUltlea.  Lsteyett* 

Watw.Jaimer 

Construct  fish  pieaerves  (Jarrett  Lake 

Tmlnlnf      (See  stitew  Ide  project  for  tralnlnc  project.) 

I m prow  <e  •  er  fncilltie*.  .Nlorrtstown    

W  »t«r  and  sewers.  Mvtngston ......... 

Cooaervntlon  meaeurea.  Perry I..' 


Sewers  Cookevllle  I.!!"!""""!!!"!" 

Waete  treatment  CacUitlM: 

Monterey . 

Cookevllle       

Addition  recreation  faculties.  Burgeas  FaU *"""""!""""" 

Huntley  Ji  Huntley    Studv  to  determine  quantity  and  quality  of  Iron  ore  depoelte. 
Coneervntlon  nieasurt-s.  Rhea  


Water  Improveu'.ent.  .-^iirlnKfleld  

City  of  SprLn^neld    KstaMlsh  plant  to  manufacuire  pet  foods.' 


Water  and  Sewer,  8«TlervllIe 

Constructloa.  Great  Smoky  .Mountain 

Rehabilitation,  Great  Smoky  .Vlountalo.. 
Conservation  measures,  Sevlerville 


Water,  Carthafe. 


Uninn  County  5(b) 

V*ri  Haren  County.  5(b). 
Wayne  County.  5(b) 


White  County.  5(b). 
Statewide........... 


Roads,  reclamation.  land  development  Cberokee  National  Fonsl. 
Repair  levees.  Southwest  Obion " 


_  -    ilopi 

Training       .-^  st.U»>»  Ide  projects  tor  additional  training prafectiO.. 
Roa<l,  N.iti!'o?  r*rkvi»y 


48 

lU 

2 

7M 

at 

1 

'mi' 

83 

130 

10 


ao7 


la 

31t 

174 

3 


346 


131 


Trainlnit     Millmtui    wt)o<iwoHiln|t^ 


'levelopment  of  IndtistnaJ  situs  aloag  Ten- 


Totals: 


.■^t.itfWJrle. 

ii\>  areas.. 
,1 1  h  >  .ireiis . 

I    -^    1  TftLIt  .  . 

.\I1  totals.. 


TBXA8 


Andcrwn  Cotaity.  5(b). 
Angelina  County.  5(b)., 


Beaumont -Port  .^^rtbur  (LS). 


<^ 


C 


Arthur  I^     I.ittle     I'reservation  ami 

nessee  waterways. 
Tralnin? 

i/enernJ  Mer'  .  combination  welder,  electrical  api>liance  MtrvlcanMi.  all-roand 
fann  machine  operator  (Hardin  County    Sil)    3i  s  ,  McSairy  Coonty, 
.^ihi  "i  .  an  I  vv'ayne  Coonty,  5(b)(5)j. 

Nur»  all    ll»r  lln-McNairy- Wayne  Counties) 

All  roun  1  rami  machine  operator  (Hardin.  McN'airy.  and  Wayne  Cotinties) 

CIer<t.  i^eneral  office  (Harlln.  VlcNalry,  anl  Wavne  Counties) 

Welder  (oomblnatlooi    H*r  lin.  McNairy.  anl  Wayne  Counties)...  "I""I" 
Electrical  appliance  serviceman \ 


Anreltni  County  IVTplopmrnt  Assodntlon-    Plywoo-I  t'lHnt  prooessInK  proposal. 

(?*v  !^t.'»t.wi'1e  i>rnKfi.«  for  addltlocinl  te^^nlc«l  isski  mo-  i>roJcct.) 

Roails.  ri'olimatiofi.  liind  drvplopmrnt.  Texas  Natlonil  Kon>«t     . 

..do '....Mill'"' 

Recrmtlon  I  rarllUles,  Bend  Reservation 

DalHin?.  Oiboli 


7SS 
250 

685 

83 


11 


18 
60 


1.7« 


« 

lU 

I 

m 

w 

1 


w 


1» 
M 


10 

1) 


105 
«.34« 
2.08)) 
8.500 


4 
II 
12 
18 

16 


is: 

1.779 
l.lftl 


3.0V7 


Boa  ;e  County,  5(b). 


Brown-ovilleilirlinKton-San  Benito  area  (LS). 

Camp  County,  ^(h) 

Cass  County,  5(b) 


r)r"ln"ec.  Port  Arthur.   

Street  Imi^rovcmcnt.  Port  Arthur 

Water  hcihf  |c<.  JpfT.-rson  Co.  ".. 

Sewer  f-V-illtles 

Benumont 

<^rovcs 

Street  improvement.  Nederland 

Str^t,^,  Ornc 

Baltech.  Inc     FstablLsh  a  precision  raachtnery  plant  at  Tenrkana. 

Water  .iml  v.»  ors.  N'ash 

Waste  treatment  facilities.  .N'aslj I.^miillim 

Water  and  sew  ers: 

New  Ikxston 

r>e  Knlh '"'""IIIII 

Texarkana  area  redevelopment:  Plant  to  manufacture  tlnBa....!.!.. 


Tralntnir:  Chemlcnl  operator  (Texas  Chemical  Intermediates  Co.). 
Construct  Fe'leml  hulldlnit.  Linden 

Recreatloa^l  facilities 


38 
180 
1?5 

32 


S7S 
flOl 

72 

200 

sn 

47<» 
100 


234 

30 

100 
38 


S8 
SM 


ir 


I!  'W! 


no 


7.035 

"ii 


J-.' 


XMt 


7.'« 


418 


19  6S 
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lAmounls  shown  in  thousands  of  dollarf] 

Project 

APW 

ARA 

Total 

IKIAB— continued 
Cherokee  County,  5(b) 

.    Hallmark  Iiidu.stries    Establish  new  synthetic  marble  plant 

10 
56 

Southwest  Design  Co     .Mii(  hlnery  and  equipment  to  istablish  furniture  Dlant' 

W  bier  (Hdlitifs,  Alto 

114 

32 
69 

100 

W;u«t-   ir. ;,  I  inent  facilities,  Alto 

Sowers,  Kii.sk 

Water  and  sewer  improvement,  RiisltJ'I 

"^ 

CoUlngswo''"'  ('ounly,  6(b) 

3S1 

fotnlla  area  (LS).         

Crystal  City  area  (L8) 

Pe  ta  County,  6(b) 

.    Waste  treatment  facilities.  Pecan  Gap 

"" 7 

40 

Sewer  fatilities.  Pecan  Gap "[]["[[l 

.    Hospital  improvement,  MarUn.llJIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIirill"!"!!"!"""']'"";^^' 

. 

Dinunit  County,  5(b) 

Falls  County,  5(b) 

96" 

4/ 

Franklin  County.  6(b) 

9fi 

Frio  County,  5(b) 

Oalveetnn-Texas  City  area  (L8) 

Water  and  sewers,  Oaiveston..."! 

366" 

Aquatic  Controls,  Inc.:  PUot  project  to  harvest  and  process  Caddo  lake  aouatic 
plants. 

Texas  Clay  TUe  Co.:  Establish  new  firm  to  Dro<iiiee  strnctnrftl  tile  and  farti  hrlek- 

, 

Harrison  County,  5(b) 

62 

.»i 

Henderson  County,  6(b) 

414 
28 

62 

Norman  Pottery,  Inc.;  Expand  factory 

Water  facilities,  Chandler '..'.'.".". 

110 

647 

Hopkins  County,  8(b) 

Houston  County,  6(b) 

Audio  Electronics,  Inc.:  Establish  an  electronics  plant 

383" 

Koad.s,  reclamation,  land  development.  Texas  National  Forest 

25 

110 

do 

^ee  statewide  projects  for  technical  assistance  project.) 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  developinent,  Texas  .National  Forest   . 

Jafl^^r  County,  5(b) 

8' 

177 

110 

30 

50 

Water  facilities,  Kirbyville  . 

Roads,  reilanifttion,  land  development,  Texas  National  Forest 

\\  ater  facilities.  Buna 

Sewers,  Klrby\-ilie l.l.lllllimi"""!!"";'!." 

Kfnc'ly  County,  5(b) 

Kinnfv  County,  6(b)... 

I,aiiiar  County,  5(b) 

I,arfdo  area,  6(a) 

'Tratoliig: 

All-round  farm  machine  operator 

U 
13 
13 
36 
10 
13 
9 
13 
190 
K) 

12 
16 
13 

Farm  machine  oixrator. . 

AU-roimd  farm  machine  operator 

All-round  metal  mechanic 

Irrigator     

Auto  mechanic... 

Stenographer  (imiwrt  and  export) 

All-roimd  farm  machine  oi)erator.. 

City  of  Laredo:  Expand  water  system . 

Catidill.  Rowlcti  A  Scott:  Study  of  an  international  civic  and  cultural  center 

Training: 

Service  station  attendant 

* 

Stenographer  (export-import) 

Auto  mechanic  entry 

Water  facilities,  Buffalo...     . 

Leon  County,  5(b) 

25 
19 

359 

Waste  tre;itn!ent  facilities  addition, 'Centervill'e 

Sewer  fucilities,  Oroesl>eck 

Limestone  County,  6(b) 

61 
105 

Water  racililies,  Cooliiige 

Rady  &  Associates:  Development  of  tourisin..' 

.Madl.son  County,  5(b) 

.Marion  County,  5(b) \"[\\[[[["" 

19" 

]fi6 

Recreational  facilities,  Fcrrells  Bridge 

255 

Sewer  and  water,  Ingleside 

Mathlsarea  (LS) 

1,200 

274 

Maverick  County,  6(b) 

MrAllen  areji  (LSI 

1,  200 

MrCuiloch  County,  5(b) 

Mont^toiiiery  County,  6(b)..  .. 

Morn?  County,  5(b) ™ 

W  aste  treatment  facilities,  Brady  1  ......................... ...  . .' 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Texas  National  ForestI"""!"i"IIimiI 
Naiiles  (^ommunity  Inn  of  .\merica  Construct  Vi-imit  rielnie  mot^l 

---- 
90 

325" 

189 
90 

"^K-o^dothes  County,  6(b) 

(See  statewide  projects  for  technical  assistance  projectj 

325 

Water  and  sewers,  Nacogdoches 

400 

400 

(See  statewide  projects  for  technical  assistance  project! 

Newton  County,  5(b) 

Waste-treatment  facilities  addition,  Newton 

40 
100 

Water  and  sew  ers,  Newton..  

Panola  Comity,  5(b) 

Water  facilities,  Beckville  ... 

140 

62 
31 

Waste-treatment  facilities,  Beckville 

Measanton  area  (LS) 

Polk  County,  5(b) 

Rains  County,  5(b) 

Raymondsvi  Ic  area  (L8)  .                 

Rwl  Kiver  County,  5(b) "I"III"II 

Red  River  County  Industrial  Foundation:  Water  and  sewer  systems" in  cities  of" 

Detroit  and  Clarkcville. 
Pats-Co  Athletic  .Manufacturing  Co.:  Build  and  equip  plant 

93 

" 474 

26 
43 

10 
18 

17 
4 

Red  Hiver  County  Industrial  Foundation:  Constnict  biilMing  (or  lease  to  ex- 
panding flnn 
Train  inc 

Sewing  nuuluue  oiH'rator 

Sheet  metal  operator 

Training: 

Athletic  equipment  worker  (Pats-Co.)   . 

Nurse  aid  

W  ater  facility,  Avery 

66 

RocVport  area  (L8)    

643 

1 

«ohert,son  County,  6(b) 

Street  Improvement,  Hearse """"I 

166    . 

l(i6 
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June  ^ 


Project 

APW 

ARA 

— 

TixAd — oootiaoed 
Rask  Coonty,  5(b) _ 

-    5?**  ^^^  Plastic  Inrtustrlee:  Establish  plastic  and  ilnc  moldlnc  hkcflltv 

» 

Wanr  tacimies,  overtoo ," _ 

41 

Sabine  County,  50>) 

fSee  Statewide  proj.'ot  for  twhnical  assL-rtanoe  protect) 

Koaos,  reclamation,  land  ilevelopni<>nt,  I  eiaa  National  Fofeat 

16 
10 
11 

do                        

Sewer  facilities,  HemphlU...                           

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Texas  National  Forest 

4 

6 

376 

34 

do                        

Rfcrmtlonal  facllltlM    

^ 

VS  iter  facilities,  San  .Augustine 

Hare  4  Flare    IndiLstrtal  plannlnr  projx^il  for  l.lvineston  Lake 

18 

Roads,  reclamation,  lajid  development.  Texas  National  Forest 

11 

150 

do 

Roads,  reclamation.  land  development,  Texas  National  Forwt 
do       .     

Shelby  Coifcty,  5(b) 

4 

80 

31 

154 

Water  facilities.  Tenaha... 

----.- 

Om  system.  BuUard 

Smith  County,  5(b) . 

Gas  svstem    Winona 

Starr  County,  5(b) 

48 

Terrell  County,  5(b) 

Construction,  Sanderson.. """"""" """"™""™""3"..' 

44" 

Titus  County.  5fb) 

Trinity  County,  5(b). .«. . 

Roids.  reclamation,  land  deveVopmMt,  T^xaaNationiu  Koi^ir/.'.' 

8 

60 

do _ 

T>lt>r  County,  5(b). .„„ 

S«wer  im;To\enierit,  Wixxlville I-II-IIIIIIIIIIIir 

68" 

430 

I'pahur  County,  5(M      .  .. 

Val  Venie  County,  5(b) 

127 

Vin  7.AR<U  County,  S(b) 

0 

WaIW  County,  5(b) 

114 



Woo<i  County,  5<b) 

Sewer  hciilties,  AlbaL I.IIIIIIIIIII""IIIIII"IIIIIIII"I"IIIIIIIIIIIII""I 

CaadlU.   Rowlett,  and  Scott:  Study  recreation  resources  of  Falcon  Lake  Reservoir 

52' 

7 

Statcwlje 

university  ni  l  pto.'    vint^ral  stud/  of  4?  past  Texas  count !e« 

Deep  Ea.<;t  Tpt:v<  Flrctrlc  Co-op,  Inc     Planning  aiijaornt  to  proposed" reservoir 

forrecn'!itlon;il  piirpovs  (McOpc  Bond  lakn 
RattellP  Mpmornl  InNtlt'it*^    Study  pxtcnt  of  Iron  ore  deposits 

40 
19 

78 

a 

31 

I    S     Department  of  InUrlor:  Market  and  reaourue  study,   1'a.^ena   ReflnlnK 

Corp 
Root,  All.  n  A  Hamilton:  Feasibility  study  of  floor  tiling;  plant  (Anp-lina,  Jasper 

Nacogdoches,  .Newton,  Sabine,  San  Aufrustlnc,  and  Shelby  Counties). 

TotaJ: 

Sffitawlile... . 

157 

559 

9,  h;^ 

5(a;  areas 

5(b)  aroa'«.    .        .        .„ .„_ 

6,651 
3,749 
V.899 

ht^  »jTa» .„._..„. „„„„. 

All  totals 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Flshlake  National  Forest 

10,  338 

Beaver  County,  5<b) 

107 

:    30 

IS 

do 

do 

Bltie  Flame  Coal  Co.:  Expand  mlninK  operations 

Carbon  County,  5(b) 

81 
336 

Colomhine  Coal  Co.:  Reopen,  improve,  and  expand  miiains'oparations 

Roads  Improvement,  Uintah 

140 
20 

140 

6 

30 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Mantl  La  Sal  National  Forest 

Recreation  facilities.  Carbon 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Mantl  La  Sal  National  Forest... 

do 

* 

Water  facilities,  Duchesne.. 

Duchesno  County,  5(b) 

175 

Roads,  reclamaticm,  land  development,  Mantl  La  Sal  National  Forest 

Emery  County,  5(b) 

45 
40 
40 
10 

Road,  Emery .'. '                              " 

Road^  reclamation,  land  development,  Mantl  I.a  Sal  .Natloiuii  Forest. 

do 

RecreatkjnaUacllltle.s,  Oarfleld 

Garfield  County,  5(b) 

217 

lAO 

70 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Dixie  National  Forest.. 

....do 

Orand  County,  M>),  IR 

Juab  County,  6(b) 

Juali  County  Eronomic  Development  Corp.:  Revive  a  turkey  poultir'procMsinit 

plant. 
Roads,  reclamation,  land  development.  Tlnta  National  Forest 

26i" 

^ 

12 
50 
11 
10 
10 

..  .do.. 

Roada,  reclamatlOD.land  development,  Flshlake  .National  Forest 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development.  Flshlake  Nalional  Forest 

.do 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Uinta  National  For«t 

Provo-Oren  area  (LS) 

250 

2M 

l«S 

«4 

61 

147 

4 

Construct  trails,  Utah 

Roails,  n-clamatlon,  land  development,  Llnta  .Natlunai  1-  oreat.. 

Sewer,  Salem 

Water  facilities.  Prove 

Sewage  facilities,  Salem  City 

Coastnict  boat,  Provo ...  . 

Sewer  factlltlca,  American  Fork... I.I.I.IIIIIIII™"!!!""!!^"" 

i 

Totil 


rn 


311 


in 


M 

48 


44 


4« 

1.7 

9 
114 

G 
T 


is 


18,  rr 


IS 


■5« 


lii 


44: 


J44 


Urxi 


mi 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Approved  projects,  inchuiing  accelerated  public  works  (as  of  May  SI,  196S) — Continued 

[Amounts  shown  In  thousands  of  dollars] 


CTAH- -continued 


Koosevelt  area  (L8)  

^t  Oeorite  area  (I'O)--- 

i^  Juan  County,  6(b) 


g»n  Pete  County.  8(b). 

Pumnilt  County.  5(b).. 


UlnUh  County,  5(b).  IR.. 
Wasatch  County,  6(b),  IR. 


Totals: 

Statewide. 
6(a)  areas.. 
6(b  areas. 
L81 


AUtotaU. 


Alburj,  area  (LS) . 
Caledonia  County,  6(b). 

Eaei  County,  5(b) 


VERMONT 


Orleans  County,  6(b). 


State  totals: 
Statewide. 
5(a)  areas.. 
5(b)  areas.. 
LS  areas... 
Ali  arciis... 


▼IKOINU 


Big  Ptone  Oap-Appalachla.  5(8). 


Buchanan,  5(b) 

CuToU  County,  5(b). 


Chincoteajrue  area  (LS) 

Cumberland  County.  6(b). 


DlckfiMon  Coimty,  5(b). 


Fluvanna  County,  5(b). 

City  01  Galax.  5(b) 

O.ayson  County,  5(b).. 


Lancaster  County,  5(b).. 
Northumberland  County. 

Richland.-:  area  (L8) 

Richmond  County  6(b).. 
Riis,<iell  County   5(b) 


5(b). 


Scott  County,  5(b) 

Westmoreland  County.  6(b). 
Statewide 


State  totals: 
Statewide. 
6(R)  areas.. 
6(b)  areas.. 

LS  areao 

All  areas... 


Project 


APW 


Jensen  and  Wallen  Mapping  and  Forest  Service:  Utiliiatlon  of  Navajo  forest 
product.s  industry. > 

Recreational  facilities,  Canyonland 

Erosion.  Navajo  Kcservalion "IIIII!  111111  "11"^^ 


Roads,  reclamation,  land  development.  Manti  LaSal  National  Forest 
do 

do ::::::;;;:;; 


United  Park  City  Clay  Mines  Co.:  Convert  ralnlnj;  area  Into  recreational  and 
tourist  facility. 

United  Park  Clay  .Mines  Co.    Location  study  for  ski  facility 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Wasatch  National  Forest 


Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Uinta  NF. 
do .„ 

do ; 

Access  road,  Wasatch , 


Waste  treatment  facihty,  St.  Johnsbury.. 


Fish  fticilities. 
Wildlife 


Fish  facilities. 


Ree<l  Research,  Inc.:  Proposal  to  create  new  products  and  growth  industries. 

Training   Sewing  mach:ne  operator    

Waste  treatment  facility,  Jonesville 

Water  and  "sewer,  Pennington  Oa[>. 

Water  supply  system,  Jonesville 

Koads.  reclamation,  land  development.  Jefferson  National  Forest 

Coaservation  measure*.  Kig  Stone 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  develot)ment,  Jefferson  National  Forest 

Sewers,  Coe burn 

Waste  trealmenl  facility.  Pie  Stone  Gap 

Water  8upi)ly  system.  Norton 

Water  facility   Coebum 


Roads,  reclnmation,  land  development,  Jefferson  National  For«!t. 

Soil  control,  Blue  Hidge 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Jefferson  National  Forest. 
Highway  improvement    Fe<ieral  Highway  No  27.  Carroll 

Construct  dike.  East  Saxie 

(See  statewide  projects  for  technical  assistance  project.) 

Improve  Pond  Pridee.  Cumberland 


Roads,  reclamation,  land  development.  Jefferson  National  Forest. 
....do 


Waste  treatment  facility.  Clint  wood. 


(See  statewide  projects  for  technical  assistance  project.). 
Sewers.  Scottsvillc 


Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Jefferson  National  Forest. 

Recreation  (acilily.  nine  Kidge 

Road;   reclamation    land  development,  Jefferson  National  Forest. 
Highway  improvement 


Callas  Foods.  Inc.:  Reopen  a  canning  plant. 


Town  of  Honaker:  Water  system. 


Roads,  reclamation,  land  development.  Jefferson  National  Forest. 
....do 


Courthouse  addition.  Montross. 


College  01  William  A  Mary  economic  survey  for  typo  and  location  of  industrial 
development  (Accomack  and  Northampton  Coimties) 

Vlrglniti  Polytechnic  Institute  economic  study  re  unemiiloyment  in  mining 
(Cumberland.  Fluvann.i.  and  Buckingham  Coimties). 


400 
86 


70 
40 


220 


26 

80 

5 

31 


2.310 
1,W9 
3,369 


14 
4 


386 
"386 


47 
250 
123 

67 
8 

30 

85 
100 
210 
150 


1 

255 
30 
15 


35 
"30' 


7 
30 
46 


15 


4 

111 
50 
58 


21 
150 


53    . 


1.070 

876 

35 
1.9S1 


10145 


ARA 


1,232 
3 


1.898 

"i."89h 


26 
12 


30 


26 


23 
3 


26 
38 
36 


119 


Total 


492 


117 


1,455 


141 


6,257 

366 

18 
I 


385 


1,108 

301 
35 

30 

83 
15 


223 
30 

25 


171 
63 


36 


2,100 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

Apprmtd  projects,  including  acc^U^M  puhlic  irortj  fas  of  May  SI,  /P<95)— Continued 

(Amounts  ibowv  In  thooMUKlii  of  doUanl 


June  ^ 


St.  CroU,  5(b). 


▼Dtoui  iaLAir[>s 


ToUls: 

StaU>wI<l<>. 
5(a)  wnis 
5fb)  ar«aa 
L5  areas  . 
AU  areeM... 


.^N'rUvn  ar«i,  5(»). 


WASnifOTOIf 


Axiacortes  area,  S(»). 


BeUln^ham  wm  (L8). 


Centralla  area,  5(a). 


Clallam  County,  5(b). 


F.  rry  County,  5(b). 


CfoMtTi'lalf*  aiT«  (T.8).. 
Jeffer5on  County,  5(b). 


Kittitas  CJounty,  5(b) . 


KllcklUt  County.  50))  IR.. 

.Mose.f  Lakf  iirea  i  LH) 

Okanagon  County,  S<b) 


Padflc  County,  5{b). 


PmiJ  Or."llle  County,  5(b). 


San  Juan  County,  5(b) 

S[H)kiine  '  L3i „ . 


Project 


APW 


ARa 


Total 


RwTpatlon  facilities. 
Reaervolr,  8t.  Croix. 


Roads,  reolaraatlon,  land  development,  Olympic  National  Forest 

Water  facility,  Dtetrlct  No.  2 .„  / 

Recreation  fu<  ility  improvement,  Olympia  National  Park 

Landing,  <'(rHy5  Harbor 

Cowstnict  illkes.  Johns  River  


Farwpst  fisheries:  Purchase  and  expand  cannery  operation 

Ivan  Hl<),h  A  Associates:  Summary  analysis  or  Industrial  site  loiitlon* 

vsat<«r  f».uuy,  Anaoortea 

...do      


Waste  treatmeot  facility,  Anacortea ".""""""" 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  MoinirBaicer'Natiooar  Forest 

Addition,  wildlife  laclllty,  Skajrtt 

Waste  tn>ntm«nt  facility,  BurllnBt«io V.V.'.". 

■Vwer  f»<  iitv.  Burlinffton -..—IIIIII 

.-Vw^r  i>rn),^  t.  Mount  Venvon"!"""*!""™^^*^!!"! 
Iinpruv,"  ,r!i!;..'  nngp,  Ska<rtt '"'. 


Border  st.ir.ua.  I.ynden   

Road.s.  rtvlaination,  land  development,  MounVBakw'Nationai'ForMt' 
Sewer  taj'ility.  ilwllingham   

SiMl  (Ui'l  !i;.)i>iiir>'  •on.servaUoo....Iimim™I*m™r™J^2™rr*r"" 
ll>»ai!  ;•  i'"' r-,   '>^   'ntciim    .    .    .   ... --•——.-..... 

I^r^lg.^s  *n  1  K.^l.r*,  MiKtiway  No.  2i"Whiicom.' 

V^  atcr  an  1  <»>i».T  .',i.-.,iiy 

I'OSt  OllliV,  Bi'..;;:x:.j;ii '."" "" 


291 
30 


330 

'3»' 


48 
25 

lis 

75 
10 


303 

220 

3 

«9 

27 

132 

28 

4 

4 


355 

l 


CowUt*  Forest  Products,  Inc.:  Establish  new  plywood  plant 

Water  taclUty.  Wtnlock 

Highway  Improvement.  Federal  IlJihway  Naii  Lewis II 

Hoad  improvement,  Chehalls „. .        „    II"_I"" 

Water  facility,  Chehalls """"I..I""""..".."      ** 

Roads,  reclamntion.  land  derelopowiat,  SoMisiun  Natiooai  Forast 

Headquarters,  I^wis 

Sewer  fr^ciUty,  Toledo "miIIIII!^!IIIIIIIIIII 

Training:  Nurse  aid 

Roftds,  reclamation,  land  derelopment,  Olympic  NatloiialParwt' 

IleadquHri.T^,  ('l,ill.ini __ 

Flood  control,  lJun^fni«s. .    .'. 


^See  statewide  projecU  for  technical  asstitance  project.) 

Road:^,  reclamation,  land  derelopment,  ColTllle  National  Forest. 


44 

71 
142 

Ul 

.S3 
100 

50 
100 


8 

aoo 

30 
25 
25 

25 
47 


140 


330 


m 


u 


1963 
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Approved  projecU,  including  accelerated  public  works  (oa  of  May  SI,  7565)— Continued 

(Amounts  shown  m  thousands  of  dollars! 
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WA.sHiNOTOH — continued 
Stevens  County,  6(a)  IR 


Wcn»tchee,5(a). 


l.lffl 


Yiklma,  5(a). 


7(1 


15 

297 


do. 


Water  and  sewer*,  CoJ-vlUe. 

Border  station,  Ltiurier 

Training;  Nurse  aid 


Highway  Improvement,  Fedenjl  ni?hway  No   1.  Jefferson 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  deveiopmeut,  Olympic  .Natioaal  Forast' 
H(»ad^narten.  JofTer»)n 


CenOTil  Washington  Pow«r  Association:  Hydraulic  Jet  ooal  mining  pilot  plant 

BCillties. 
Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Snoqualm  National  Forest 

Recreation  facility    Kittita.s ,_  ,.  

Roads  and  bridges,  Colockum  iiistJict.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII        * 


Highway  inijM-oveinent.  Fe.iertil  lliuiiwiy  .No    S2.  viniiof.^  "".'." 
R')a<l<,  reclamation,  land  development.  Okanogan  National  Fof^I 


-do. 


44 
45 
44 

18 


150 

8 

18 


12 


80 
30 
10 


Headquarters,  Okanogaa... 

Kecr>'ati<>n  facility.  Joseph. 
Borl.T  station.  Or)v1Ue 


.Vnrthwcst  Oyster  Farms.  Inr  ■  Marhlnerv  an  I  e.julpment  for  ei[ian  ling      _ 
Port 'if  llwa.i)     Ki[««nd  small  boat  mooring  facilities 

t    S    IVparttnent  of  the  Interior  (BR):  Multipurpose  reservoir  In  Wlliapa  River" 
Wa.'ite  tr»'atment  facility. 

Ravmoni .......... ................ ' . 

South  Hend... ..„.„. ..... ...... I.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  

Sea  \ifw I.I.irilllllllll*"!" 

Sewer  facility,  Raymaad I.""""""I"I"I" 


(See  .statewide  projects  (or  tecfinl.-al  issistance  project.) 

Roads,  reclamatl*'-      and    Icvilopnient.  Kanikso 

Roads,  reclamatloi.,    md   t-vejopment.  'oivllle  NatlonarKorest"""" 
Roads,  reclamation,  land    l>wi..pnient.  Kanik.so  .National  Konvst ". ' 
Roads,  reclamation,  land  dfvri.ipinent.  <'olvl!le  National  K-in-st  IIII" 
Roads,  reclamation.  lan<l  development.  Kanik.so  National  Forest  "'"" 


400 

100 

115 

S 

45 

31 


15 


SC 


M 


157 


IS 


131 


futewlde. 


State  totals: 

Statewide 

6(a)  areas 

6(b)  araat... 

L8  araas 

AU  areas 

WK3T  VIBOINIA 

Pirbour  Coimty,  5(b)... 

Beckley  area,  6(a) 


220 
124 

68 

173 


Streets.  Spokane 

Water  facility.  Deer  Park I. ..Ill" 

Sewer  facility.  Medical  Lake 

Waste  treatment  facility.  .Medical  Lake. 


100 
30 
20 
40 
20 


110 
14(i 
80 


W 


filaefieldarea,  S(a). 


Braiton  County,  6Cb). 


Calhoun  County,  6(b). 
Cbirloston  area,  5(a) . . 


742 

W 

106 

122 


m 


210 


l.lH 


CIX 639 


Project 


APW 


?Iffi*'?^^  *  Associates:  Marketing  ofsodlum  sulfate  and  other  saline  deposits 
(See  st^iUwKic  projects  for  technical  a-s^istance  project  )  "Lpowts. 

Herder  station,  Col ville " 

Recreation  facility.  Coulee  Dam.'.' ' 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  developmentVcolvili^'iVationarForMt ' 

Roads.  Spokane  Reservation.  " 

^"*do'  '■*''''"™^'^°"-  ^^<^  dcvclopment,'c'ol'viUe"Nation'ai  Foreitlllllllllllllli: 


Construct  buildings,  Steveixs... ...........".'.'."."..'. 

Water  facility,  Wenatcliec 

Waste  treatment  facility,  Lake  Chelan "" 

Roads,  reclamation   land  development,  Wenatchee'Nationai'Fwest' 

water  facility,  Chelan. _. 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  deve'lopme'nti  "We'narchw!'  NalionaVFor'^I 


Recreation  facility.. " " 

Waste  treatment  facility.  White  Swan-"II""""II"IIII""IIII"II 

Training:  Tree  pruner  (fruit  thinning) 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Snoqualm  National 'p'or'est" "" 

Water  facility,  Wapeto  

Sewer  facility.  Sunnyslde .'.'..'. ' " 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  develonment."s'noq'iiaTiii'NatIonarF"or'est 

I  imber  stand  improvement,  Yakima  Reservation  "" 

Water  facility.  Union  Gap  " 

Sewers,  Toppenisb - 

Water  and  sewers,  Wapato " " 

Additional  wildlife  facihty.  Oak  Creek         ' 

Water  faculty.  Zlllah I " " 

Poet  Office,  Simnyslde    

Post  Office,  Yakima ""1111"""" " " 

r  ^^*?/,^'"\^**f  H^i'ifP'^f-  ^roducUon  of  high  quaUty  particle  board 
;:Aii?'H^'"''"'  °'  Agriculture  (Forest  Service)-   Sta-fy^  forest  rTso^.'r'c'er'a'nd 

Xl^s'ci:Tarol£^S?i^7s,^\^r^"^  -  -^^"^  --x^-ts 

?idevJlo''pment'^;^''""^  ^'"''^  "'  "^'^^  "^^*^""«  ^"«*^  "'  °*'-  ^^'^'-'^  ^ 


28 
ISO 
76 
95 
45 
60 
26 


ARA 


Total 


77 


153 
39 

130 
70 
30 
20 
25 
70 


131 
69 
18 
10 

176 
31 

112 
44 
10 
50 
14 
47 


637 


17 


i27 


3 
10 


25 

48 


729 


West  Virginia  Department  of  Naturai'Reso'ii^^:" 'l3e viloj," "( iraird'viJw  State" Pilrk 

M^^^w^'fo  'r^'^fif"'?'  Corp.:  Construct  building  for  elXni«  f^m.  .'^■ 

J?^^/  ^V  ^u^"'^.''  "^^  **  manulacture  steel  wool  soap  pads  (see  statewide 

projects  for  technical  assistance  project).  suiu,»iae 

Training:  Machine  tool  operator,  combination  welder 

Building,  Beckley " 

Shop  and  piirkinp    iieckley."].' 

Waste  treatment  facilities,  Beckley      

Re<reatlon  facilities.  Raleigh  

Town  Hall,  Mabscott  


3,134 

2,300 
1.860 
7.294 


86 

591 
369 

i'.m 


86 


8»M0 


(See  staU'wide  projects  for  technical  assistance  project.) 
ITalnlng:  Machine  tool  operator,  stenograuher 
Parking,  Blueflcld  ,         "r.  i^      

Water  facilities.  Midway  .  

Water  facilities.  Bluefleld  

Library,  Princeton 

Waste  treatment  facilities,  Bluefield 

Wat<T  fat  llities,  (flenwood  

Sewer  facilities,  Bluefkld  


?f5fil  I  °'^  ^T''  f  ro.i,Kts  Co.:  EstaMi.^h  particle  board  and  plywood  plant 
SUte  road  commission:  For  bridge  and  access  road                       ^^  i  •/    wu  piani.. 
Recreation  facilities  " 


168 

63 

54 

1,200 

6 


211 

70 
190 

24 


191 
11 

428 
115 
17 
338 
319 


Training: 

■'^'^i°!^  tool  operator,  spray  painter,  sheet  metal  machine  operator,  assistant 
COOK,  ary  cleaner,  Inert  g;i.ses  welder. 

Vehicle  U'.stt-r.  machine  shop  inspector,  forkUfl  operator 

Welder,  machine  tool  operator 

Welder  (imrt  rii,<es-   niip.  alundniim  process)' 

Welder  (inert  gases— sigma  sles;l  process*)..  " 

Painter— spray 

Welder  (arc  refresher) I  

Library,  St.  Albans IIII'I 

Hospital  iidililion,  Kiuiawhallll 

V\  HtiT  faillitie.<i,  St.  -Mhans ...lUII " ' 

Install  mwiring,  Kanawha I."  " 

U  uter  fa<  llities.  River  Ik'nd' " " 

Ini|>r()ve  street,  Bluefield        "   *II  

Wuter  larUllles,  Cbcsapt-ake.  


1.  9s6 


21 


341 


1,321 
96 


60 
645 
149 
131 
42 
94 
148 


98 

36 
130 
38 
6G 
3 
34 


1,440 


1,760 


1.677 
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June  ^ 


WE8T  riB o I NiA- continued 
Clarksburg  ar«e,  5(a) 


Clay  County,  8(b) .. 

Fairmont  ar«a,  5(a) 


OOmer  County,  5(b). 
Grant  County,  6(b).. 


Hampehlre  County,  5(b). 
Hardy  County,  5(b) 


Iluntlngton-Ashland  area,  5(a). 


L«"wts  County,  8(b)-. 
Lincoln  Country,  6Cb). 


Logsui  County,  5(b) 

Majtui.-ihurg  area  (L8). 


Norgan  County,  5(b). 
Morgantown,  6(a) 


New  Martinsville,  5(a). 
NlcbolM  Coonty.  5(b).. 


Oak  HID-Montgoniery,  5(a). 


Parkersburg  area,  5(a). 


Pendleton  County,  8(b). 


Project 


Training    Auto  mechanic,  machine  tool  operator,  typist,  stenographer,  nurse  aid 
airi-Tiift  riveter.  -^    t-      .        ■^  »•»*, 

Training:  Stenographer-typists 

Training:  Nurse  aid... 

Training:  Riveter  (air  conditioning).. "IIII *" 

Water  and  sewer,  Lumherport  .  *" 

Water  tacUltles,  West  MUford         ' 

Streets,  Clarksburg.   .  

Water  faculties,  Orafton 


Johnson,  Harrigan  &  Yapie.  EngliiirlngsurvVy  and  feastbllityVtudy  in^evVto^^ 

ment  of  an  Industrial  park. 
VV  iiiivn  P.  Johnson:  Consulting  service  le  study  on  Industrial  park 

Training:  Machine  tool  operator,  auto  mechanic  ' 

Water  fvilitles,  Fairmont 

Water  facilities,  Mannington     "" *"* 


APW 


Sewer  facilities.  OienvllJo 

Waste  treatment  facllillcs,  Olenvlile....""""""""'^]^^"^^^^^^""" 

TraiDlng    Farm  meohanU,  typL«t,  stenographer.  sewln»  machine  operator 
Koads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Monongan  National  Forest 
—  do. 


Flood  control,  Bayai IlllllllllllIIlIllIIIIIIIIIIIlIl 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Washington  National  Forest. 

Waste  treatment  facilities,  Moorefleld 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Washington  National  Korest' 
do 


American  National  Rubber  Co.:  Machinery  and  equipment  for  expansion 

(See  statewide  jTojects  for  technical  assistance  projects.) 

Standard  printing  and  publishing:  Expand  facilities 

Training:  

Psychiatric  aid 

Auto  transmission  specialist,  eiectiicai  appliance  repigilrinan,  route  saiesmanl 
nurse  aid,  waiter  and  waitress,  stenographer,  typist  ' 

Water  facilities,  Huntington 

Orthopedic  hospital  adilition,  Huntington ' 

Waste  treatment  facilities,  Ceredo " ' 

Recreation  facilities,  Greenup  

Water  faciliUes,  Spring  Valley...  

Sewer  facilities.  Fort  Uay..  ..      ** ' 


Waste  treatment  facilities,  West  Huni^I 
Courthouse,  Hamlin 


Courthouse. 


Water  facilities,  Martlnsburg 

Waste  treatment  facilities,  Martlnsburg.. 

Clean  up.  Harpers  Ferry . 

Fi.sh  hatchery,  Leetown " 


City  of  Morgantown:  Expand  sewage  system 

Hewlett  Coating  Co.,  Inc.:  To  eeublish  new  firm 

University  of  West  \  Irglnla:  Build  a  wood  producU  reeeairch  center 

Training:  Auto  mechanic 

Streets,  Westover 1^111^1^1^111 

Community  building  ImproTemento,  Mocfwutownll"""""""!" 
Airport,  Morgantown 


Building.  SlstersvllIe..C » 


Roads,  reclamation,  land  deTelopment,  Qecrge  Washington  National  Forest 
do. 


Highway  Improvement,  Federal  Highway  No.  30,  Nicholas^ 
Courthouse,  SummersvUle 


PlkesvlDe-Wllltamson  area  (Mingo  County  part) 
5(a).    (See  Kentucky.) 


Pocahontas  County,  6(b). 


(See  statewide  projects  for  technical  assistance  projects.) 

Training:  Machine-tool  operator     

Waste-treatment  facllltii'S,  Montgomery 

Improve  stadium.  Mount  Hope "IIIIIIII"III"II"I! 

Mental  Institute,  St.  Marys..  

Improve  heating,  St.  Marys.  . 

Sewer  tacllltles,  Cairo I.IIIIIIiri""!"!!"! 

Road.  Vienna ......I.I""I""""I"III" 

Streets.  Parkersburg.. ...^11^^^11^1111^1^11111111 "" 

Poet  ofiice.  Tarkersburg ""-""-IIIIIIIIIIII"""""!"!!""' 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Oeorge  Washington  National  Forest. 
Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Monongah  National  Forert.  .*".""" 


National  Seating  4  Dimension  Co.    Establish  new  firm.. 

Training:  Auto  mechanic,  electrical  appliance  repairman,  machine  tool  operator 
nurse  aid,  typist  stenographer,  woodworking  ralllman. 

Waste  facilities.  Williamson. 


Water  and  sewer.  Chattaroy ]...ll[lllllll[ 

West  Virginia  Department  of  Natural  Resources:  Rehabilitate  railroad. 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  .Vlonongah  .National  Forest 

Highway  improvement 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development.  Monongah  Natioiial  ForMt... 

do 

...do ^mm[[V.\l[[l[l]][l[[[[[ 

Bridge  replacement IIIIIIII^!!"!! 


MO 

69 

003 

211 


ARA 


96 

12 
3 
» 


Tot«j 
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IM 
IK 


71 
211 


6 

5 

168 


10 


40 

113 

18 


10« 
1,008 
18 
60 
SO 
60 


66 
3»6 


1.206 


236 
550 

250 
203 


110 

0 

397 


40 


8 
flO 

ao8 

165 


107 
32 


450 
13 
6« 

14 
70 

as 


87 
30 
50 
30 


272 
178 


85 

186 

100 

60 

U 

388 


39 


l,lfl 


WIST  viRoiNi*— continued 
Point  Plea-sant-GalllpoUs,  5(a) 


Preston  County,  5(b). 


Randolph  County,  6(b). 


33 

187 

18 
lie 


122 

ao 

808 

13 


41J 


2U 
U 


vn 


Roane  County,  6(b) 

Eonoeverte-Whlte  Sulphur  Springs,  6(a)... 


f  ummers  County,  8(b). 


l.SU 


1,208 


1  239 


Tucker  County,  5(b). 


riwhor  Countv,  5(b).. 
Webster  County,  6(b). 


Welch  area,  5(a) . 


14 


i.a 


44i 


572 
70 


876 


153 


SSI 


197 


i.on 


Wbeeling  area,  6(a). 


Wyoming  County,  5(b). 


FUiiewlde. 


TotalR 

Statavid*^ 

6(a)  ama..... 

6(b)  areas 

LS  areas 

All  toUto 


WI.SCO.VSIN 

Ashland  County,  5(b),  IR 


1,31S 


Project 


CoDunonlty  Health  As,<ioriatlon:  Build  hospital  facllltv 

West  Virginia  Industrial  Development  Corp.:  Construct  resort  motel' 

Streets.  Ravenswood 

Waste-treatment  facilities,  New  liaven...l.. ' 

Streets    Point  Pleasant 1..™^^^^!^^^ 

Sewer  rucUitlr.s,  .New  Haven """""I       


Waste-treatment  facilities,  Rowlesburg 

Water  facilities,  Rowlesburg 

do 


Cltv  of  Elklns    Water  and  sewer  systems  to  permit  construction  of  men's  garment 
plant. 

Wat^-r  facilities,  Beverly 

Roa<is,  reclaiuatlon,  land  development  Monongah  NationaTForestil 

do IIIIIIIIIIIII! 

FedcraJ  office  biilWlnV.ETklns""!!"!""""!!!"?!""!!"!"^  


(See  statewide  projects  for  technical  sissistance  projects.) 
Highway  improvement 

do.. -.--l...  III]-!!!!!! !!!!!!".! 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Monongah  National  Forests. 

(See  statewide  •  rojects  for  technical  assistance  projects.) 

Recreation  fartlities.  Blue  Stone 

Courthouse,  Hinton I"III"IIim 

lnirrn\T?  Building,  Hinton 

do 


APW 


Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Monongah  Natiorwl  Forest 
do 


Water  facilitips,  Burkhannon 

Wetjster  County  4-H  Club:  Construction  of  admin^istrationbuirding  Mdassemb^^ 
hall. 

Training:  Millman 

Hosplul  addition,  Webster  Springs !..!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!" ' 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Monongah  Natkmaf  Forest        

do 

do IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Streets,  Addison "  "" 


Training:  Mine  maintenance  machinist,  auto  mechanic,  machine  tool  operator 
combination  welder.  ' 

(See  statewide  projects  for  technical  assistance  projects  ) 

Con,<nruction.  Kimball  City 

Building!,  Kimball  City 

Streets.  Kim  hall """"""IIIIII ' 

Water.  Keystone '..'".'.'.'. 

Administration  building,  McDowell ""IIIIII 

Roads.  Welch 


Ohio  Valley  Industrial  A-  Business  Development  Corp.:  Construct  plant  for  lease 

to  rifle  manufacturer 
Candeub  Cabot  Associates:  Feasibility  study  for  needs  of  civic  auditorium. 
Tralnine:  Machine  tool  operator,  auto  mechanic  draftsman,  machine  pressman 

seamstresses.  ^  ' 

Water  facilities.  Wheeling 

Sewer,  Bethlehem IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII" 

Post  ofTire-court house.  Wheeling. "* ' ' 

Recreation  facilities.  Wheeling  Park  " 


(See  statewide  projects  (or  technical  assistance  projects.) 

U.S.  Army  Ene  necrs  acceleration  of  Ouyandot  River  aerial  survey  (Justice  Dam 

and  Reservoir). 
Oceana  municipal  water  works,  extension 


U.S.  Department  o(  Interior  (Bureau  of  Mines):  Effects  of  pipeline  transmission 
on  coal  mining. 

U^.  Department  of  Interior  Survey  of  pror^sed  Alleeheny  Parkway  New  River 
Gorge  (Fayette.  Mercer  Raleiph.  and  Summers  Counties) 

ChecchI  A-   Co.:  Tourism  and  recreational  study,  New   River  Gorge  (Fayette 
Mereer,  Ralelph,  and  Summer;  Coiintlesi. 

Marshall  Foundation.  Inc.:  Economic  base  study  of  area  of  Justice  Dam  (Wyo- 
ming County  and  adjolnlnc  counties  on  Guvandot  River) 

Concord  College  Center  for  economic  development  (Mercer.  McDowell,  Summers 
Monroe,  Greenbrier,  Raleigh,  and  Wyonlng  Coimtles). 


Training: 

Machine  tool  operator 

Clerk -stenographer 

Machine  tool  operator 

-Musical  instrument  repairman. 
Arc  wclder. 


Roa<ls,  reclamation,  land  development,  Chequamegin  Natioiial  Forest 
do 


..do 

Highway  addition.  Ashland 

Waste  treatment  facilities,  Mellon. 
Roads 


117 
33 

325 
84 


83. 

147 

32 


SO 
40 
80 
20 
80 


267 
291 

40 


10 
13 
13 
64 


56 
30 


25 


76 
19 
150 
10 
67 


6 

7 

7 

26 

50 

141 


858 

183 

45 

137 


1Z981 
3.417 
1,239 

17.637 


49 
15 
70 
5 
39 
115 


-i- 
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ARA 


317 

1,065 


Total 


105 


104 

23 


1,941 


262 


4S& 


90 


86 
25 


39 


272 

2 

65 


10 
10 


439 


276 


25 
20 
36 
9 
67 


157 
4,805 

2.370 


.338 


1,562 


20 


167 


24,  975 


21 
14 
41 
11 
21 


401 
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June  4 


WISCONSIN— continued 
Bayfield  County,  3(b),  IR 


Bnmett  County,  5(b),  IR. 


Door  County,  8(b) . 


Florence  County,  5(b). 
Forest  County,  5(b)... 


Iron  County,  8(b),  IR. 


Suneau  County,  5(b). 


La  Crosse  aree,  5(a). 


Langlade  County,  5(b). 


Lincoln  County,  5(b) 

Marinette  County,  8(b). 


Menominee  County,  8(b). 
Oneida  County,  5(b),  IR.. 


Polk  County,  5(b),  IR. 
Price  County,  5(b) 


Rusk  County,  5(b)... 
Sawyer  County,  5(b). 


Project 


Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Cbcquame  National  Forest 
do. 


.do. 


Douglas  County,  5(a)  (part  of  Duluth-Superior).... 


Road  Improvement,  Bayfleld  Coonty. 
do... _ 

Fishing  facilities,  Bayfleld  County. 


Training:  Machine  tool  operator 

do 

"Waste  treatment  facilities,  Webster. 

Sew^T  ffw-nitles,  Webster 

C-MiiiSji -.nity  building: 

NV^h^ier 

Burnett 

Tree  planting,  Burnett  County 


Hospital,  Sturgeon  Bay 

Federal  building,  Sturgeon  Bay 

PostofHee,  Sturgeon  Bay 


Tratalng: 

Machine  tool  operator 

Nurse  aid 

....do '-'..lllllll""""! 

Highway,  Douglas 

Waste  treatment  facilities,  SuperiorJ. 

Building,  Poplar T" 

Municipal  building.  Superior I. 

Street  improvements.  Superior "mi"!"!!"!!"! 

Wildlife  facilities,  northwest  area.. 

Wildlife  facilities.  r>ouplas  County """"""""""I 

Superior-Douglas  County:  Study  of  wood  products  industry--""! 


Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Nlcolet  National  For«st 
Fishing  facilities,  Florence .""" 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Nlcolet  National  Forest 

do 

Fishing  facilities,  Forest !-i!l!millIl!!imiim!III" 

Training: 

Machine  tool  operator 

Stenographer  (clerk) '.'.'.'.".".".'" 

Arc  welder II"II "" 

Metal  machinery I.IIII"!!""  

Phone  system  addition.  Iron II.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Site  development.  Iron 

Fishing  facilities.  Iron 


TValnlng:  Combination  welder 

Hospital,  Nfauston 

Waste  trentment  facilities,  Necedah.I. 
Sewer  facilities,  Necedah 


Training: 

Nurse  aid  (medical  service) . .. 

Stenographer  - 

Administration  building,  Bangor. 
Sewer  facilities.  Shelby 


Training: 

Small  engine  repairman 

Cook  (entry) , "'" 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Nlcolet  NatlorwlForwrt."!"""!! 

Tomahawk  Paper  Co.:  Establish  new  paper  products  manufacturing  plant 
Repair  streets.  Tomahawk 


City  of  Marinette:  Extend  sewage,  water,  and  storm  drain  systems 

Sewer  facilities.  .Marinette 

Waste  treatment  facilities,  Wausaukee '.' 

Sewer  facilities,  Wausaukee 


Training: 

Smail-engine  repairman 

P'lrst  cook '."!."""""""""" 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Nicoiet  National  Foirwrt 

Roads,  Flambeau  Reservoir 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Nicolet  National  FoVmV 
do. 


Water  facilities,  Minocqua. 


Training:  Clerk-stenograpber HI 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Chenuame  National  Forest* 
do 


do 

Wlldllle  fHcllities,  Northwest  area... 
Roa<l  i»ddltion.  Price  County.. 


Training:  Sewing  machine  operator 

Water  f&cllitles,  Weyerhauser 

Waste  treatment  facilities  addition,  Lailysmlth..""""""""!"] 

Training:  Cook  (kitchen  chef) 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  C'iiequanie  National  Forest 
do 


do 7 

Sewers,  Winter 

Sewer  facilities.  Winter. 
Fish  facilities.  Sawyer... 


M 

10 

100 

5 

8 


fl3 
22 


44 

6 
<» 

8 
22 

8 


18 


12 


40 


a: 


177 
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WISCONSIN — continued 
T»yl«r  County,  5(b) 

VflM  County,  5(b) 

Waflht^um  County,  6(b) — 

etitewlde 


SWBwIde 

6(8)  areas 

6(b)  areas 

LS  arras 

All  totals 


Project 


APW 


Training:  Nurse  aid 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  Chequamepon  National  Forest 
do 


.do. 


Wildlife  facilities,  Pershing ""IIIIIl! 

Waste  treatment  facilitie.s  addition,  Eaplc  River 

Roads,  reclamation,  land  development,  C^hcquamcgon  National  Forest 
do 


Road  construction 

Sewers.  Mlnonr . 

Water  und  sewer,  Mlnonp... 

.'  itc  dcvelopn:ont,  \Va5ht  urn  County 

Community  1  uildinr,  SlitU  Lake 

Fish  facilities 


MacDonald  Associates,  Inc.:  Preparation  of  detailed  plan  for  conversion  of  local 

forest  resources. 
Aguar,  Jyrlng  A  Whiteman:  Study  ot  tourist  and  recreation  potentials  of  9  Indian 

reservations  (Minnesota  and  Wisconsin).' 
Bums  A  Roe:  Mineral  study  of  Indian  reservations  (Minnesota  and  Wisconsin) '. 


10 
40 
58 
■6 


IS 

8 

85 


ARA 


3 
23 
58 

3 
22 
34 


WTOMINO 

Big  Horn  County  5(b) 


Fremont  County  !(b),  IR.. 


Hot  Springs  County  S(b),  IR. 
Unooln  County,  5(b) 


Bock  Springs  area  (LS). 


Teton  County,  5(b). 


Totals: 

State 

8(a)  areas 

6(b)  arT>as 

LS  arras 

All  totals 


Fidewalk  In-provement,  Lovcll 

Roads,  reclan  alien,  land  development.  Bighorn  National  Forest 

K.  n.  Wood  A  >S5rcl8tcs:  Study  quantity  and  condition  of  limber  •- 

Erosion  control,  W  ind  River    

Water  and  sewer,  W  Ind  I>iver 


Star  Valley  Lumber  Co.:  Constnict  woo<l  processing  plant 

Ro8<l?,  reclamation,  land  development,  Drldger  National  Forest. 
do 


Sewors,  Kemmorrr 

Recreation  (acillties,  Lincoln.. 

Fence,  Sweetwater 

Wildlife  facilities,  Sweetwater. 


Recreation  facilities,  Teton. 


320 
8.215 

'3.635" 


45 


44 

70 


100 

65 


116 
21 


10 
28 
31 


71 
960 

"i.ioo" 


18 


367 


526 
137 
663 


375 


375 


Total 


121 


108 


143 


60 


4.635 


aoB 


132 


556 


137 
4 


1,038 


I  Study  covers  Arizona  New  Mexico,  and  California.  Total  cost  of  $21,750  Is  pro- 
rsted. 

'  Study  covers  .\rlzona.  New  Mexico,  and  I'tah.    Total  cost  of  $I7,.W0  Is  prorated. 

'  Study  covers  Ansonla,  Conn.,  Mead\ille,  Pa.,  and  Flat  River,  -Mo.  Total  cost  of 
t24,OOt  U  prorated. 


•  Study  covers  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.    Total  cost  of  $55,000  is  prorated. 
'  Study  cover?  Minnesota  and  \\  isconsin.    Total  cost  of  $<>3.0(X)  Is  prorated. 

•  Study  covers  niackfcct  and  Rorky  Boy's  Indian  Reservations  in  Montana,  and 
Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  in  Wisconsin.     Total  cost  of  $48,500  is  [woratcd. 


PERSONAL   EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  m  nutc  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my   remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  rollcall  No.  60  I  was  detained  en  route 
to  the  C.ipitol  from  Dulles  Airport  by  a 
traffic  jam.  due  to  the  reroutinR  of  traf- 
fic caused  by  a  visitor  to  the  Nation's 
Capital.  If  this  had  not  occurred.  I 
'Aould  have  been  here  in  time  and  an- 
^■vered  to  my  name  on  quorum  call  No. 
60 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  becoming  a  sore 
and  troublesome  spot  in  the  Dinrict  of 
Columbia.  I  and  several  other  Members 
intend  to  make  a  study  of  this  situation 
and  see  if  something  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  certainly  want  to  pay 
all  due  respect  to  our  distinguished  vis- 


itors, but  let  us  arrange  for  less  incon- 
venience to  the  people  who  live  and  work 
within  the  District  of  Columbia. 


GROUP    RELATIONS    AND    RACE 
RELATIONS 

Tlie  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
H.^G.'\N  of  Georgia).  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  M\cGregor]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the   gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGregor], 
and  I  have  each  asked  for  1  hour  of 
special  orders  this  afternoon  in  order 
to  talk  about  the  crisis  in  America  on 
race  relations.  We  want  to  talk  spe- 
cifically about  the  legislative  role  on  this 


subject.  We  think  that  we  have  some- 
thing to  say.  We  have  been  talking 
about  this  since  January  and  we  have 
been  doing  some  legislative  work  on  the 
subject.  We  have  attempted  to  make 
a  point  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  and  to  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

On  yesterday  24  of  us  introduced  a 
second  civil  rights  bill,  supplemental  to 
one  that  10  of  us  on  the  minority  side 
on  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and 
about  30  other  Members  on  the  minority 
side  introduced  in  January.  Yesterday 
the  four  minority  members  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  who  had  authored 
the  second  b.ll  called  a  press  cenfcrence. 
Ihcse  were  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Camill],  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  MacGregor],  and  the 
gentlrman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ma- 
THiAsl,  and  myself.  In  that  press  con- 
ference we  said  as  follows: 

We  have  today  Introduced  the  second  civil 
rights  bill  designed  to  safeguard  Bill  of 
Rights  protection  for  individuals.     The  bill 
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(1)  enables  Individuals  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  initiate  civil  caaes  to  enforce  14th 
amendment  gixarantees  in  the  use  of  public 
faculties;  and  (2)  It  enables  the  Attorney 
General  to  Invoke  Bill  of  Rights  protections 
for  Individuals  by  Initiating  clvU  Injunctive 
actions  on  their  behalf. 

Insofar  as  the  public  facilities  aspect 
of  this  Is  concerned,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  will  discuss  at  greater 
length,  we  have  chosen  to  go  the  route  of 
14th  amendment  protections.    We  do  not 
know  what  the  administration  is  going 
to  do  because  all  we  know  is  what  we  see 
in  the  newspapers,  and  so  far  it  has  done 
nothing.    But  the  rumor  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  approach  the  subject  of 
pubhc  facilities  by  means  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause.    We  think  a  bet- 
ter way  to  do  this  is  the  14th  amendment 
route.     The  14th  amendment  traditaon- 
ally  is -used  to  insist  that  States  live  up 
to  their  obligations  and  responsibilities 
to  the  citizens  in  those  States.    The  in- 
terstate commerce  clause  has  tradition- 
ally been  used  to  release  States  of  their 
obligations.    The  second  provision  is  the 
well  known  title  m  provision,  which  en- 
ables the  Attorney  General  to  invoke  Bill 
of  Rights  protections  for  Individuals  by 
initiating  civil  injunctive  actions  on  their 
behalf. 

The  14th  amendment  preserves  the 
concept  of  the  States,  in  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  function  is  to  see  to 
it  that  States  safeguard  Bill  of  Rights 
protections  for  the  citizens  of  those 
States.  We  do  not  think  the  States 
should  be  relieved  of  these  responsibili- 
ties which  is  what  the  Interstate  com- 
merce clause  does.  By  the  same  token 
It  Is  Important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
title  III  safeguard  Is  only  an  enabling 
act.    What  it  does  is  to  give  the  Federal 

Government 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ha- 
CAj»  of  Georgia*.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  they 
are  going  to  clutter  up  the  Record  with 
this  stuff,  I  think  the  rest  of  the  Members 
ought  to  be  present  to  hear  It.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count.  [After  counting] 
Thirty-eight  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 


Boiling 

Bonner 

Brown.  Calif. 

Buckley 

Burkhalter 

Burton 

Casey 

Celler 

Clancy 

Clau&en 

Ctjrbett 

Davis,  Tenn 

Dawson 

Denton 

Derwln.skl 

DIggs 

Ellsworth 

Evlns 

Fog  arty 

Forrester 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Oavln 

Glenn 

Grant 

Hdnna 

Harding 

Uar!>lia 


Hawkins 

HAbert 

Hollfleld 

Jensen 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kee 

Kllburn 

Kluczyuski 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Leggett 

McLoekey 

McMillan 

Madden 

Martin.  Nebr. 

May 

Miller,  NY. 

Montoya 

Morton 

Nix 

OKonskl 

Pepper 

PUcher 

Powell 

Rains 


Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Rocera,  Tex. 

St  George 

St  Germain 

Scott 

Senner 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Bmlth,  Va. 

Taft 

Talcott 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tollefson 

Utt 

Udall 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Westland 

Wharton 

White 

Younger 


JiiTie  ^ 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
call  of  the  House  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(RoUNo.  82] 

Algrr  Baker  Batea 

Aahbrook  Baring  Battln 

Ashley  Barry  Blatnik 


The  SPEAKER.  Three  hundred  and 
forty  Members  have  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  di.<?pen.sed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MacGregor  1 . 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  resell- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  move  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn,  and  I  ask  for  a 
division  on  the  question. 

The  question   was   taken;   and   there 
were — ayes  35,  noes  106. 
So  the  motion  was  rejected. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Chair  will  count. 
[After    counting]      Two    hundred    and 
nineteen  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 
Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lindsay]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  First.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  my  good  friend  from  Mis- 
sissippi for  providing  an  audience  for 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MacGREGOR),  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jerse>'  [  Mr.  Cahill  ) ,  the  gentleman  from 
Mar>iand  [Mr.  MathiasI.  and  myself, 
who  took  this  time  tonight  to  talk  about 
the  No.  1  question  in  the  United  States 
today,  which  Is  race  relations  and  civil 
rights. 

When  the  quorum  was  called  I  was  be- 
ginning to  describe  the  bills  introduced 
yesterday  by  24  Members  on  the  minor- 
ity side.  There  have  been  5  or  6  addi- 
tions since  yesterday  and  the  number 
now  is  around  30.  These  bills.  Mr. 
Speaker,  supplement  measures  we  in- 
troduced In  January. 

The  new  legislation  we  have  intro- 
duced, Mr.  Speaker,  will  enable  individ- 
uals and  the  Federal  Government  to  use 
the  civil  side  of  Federal  courts  to  enforce 
14th  amendment  guarantees  In  the  use 
of  public  facilities.     Second,  it  will  en- 


able the  Attorney  General  to  Invokp  fv, 
protection  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  seekfn^ 
Injunctions  In  civil  rights  cases  on  v!!* 
half  of  individuals.  It  was  at  the  m 
ment  when  I  was  talking  about  the  Urh 
amendment  and  Abraham  Lincoln  tha? 
the  interruption  occurred. 

We  think  that  the  14th  amendment  i, 
the  proper  way  for  Bill  of  Rights  nrn 
tections  to  be  safeguarded.    This  amend 
ment   in  the  Constitution  requires  thp 
States  to  live  up  to  their  responsiblllti^ 
to  citizens  who  are  residents  of  tho^ 

oC&lOS. 

We  think  also  that  it  is  high  time  that 
the  so-called  title  III.  which  incidentallv 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1957.  promulgated  by  the  ELscnhower  ad 
ministration,  be  enacted  by  the  Con- 
Rrc.^s.  The  1957  measure  died  in  the 
other  body.  This  is  a  measure  which 
would  enable  the  Government  to  invoke 
the  protections  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  on 
behalf  of  individuals  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  invoke  the  protections  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  on  their  own  behalf. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.     Mr.  Speaker,  since 
45  or  50  Members  have  left  the  floor  I 
make  the  point  of  order  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EvidcnUy  a  quorum 
now  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hou.se  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Hou.se  do  now  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  sUte 
that  a  call  of  the  House  has  been  or- 
dered. 

The  Clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No  63) 

Oibbons 

Olenn 

Gray 

H«nna 

Hanxen 

Harsha 

He4iley 

H.^bert 

HoliHeld 

Holland 

J mes.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

K''e 

Kllburn 

Klrvan 

Kluczynskl 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Long.  Md. 

McDowell 

McLoskey 

McMillan 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mender 

Miller.  N  Y. 

Morrison 

Morton 

NU 

OBrlen.  Ill 

O'Brien.  NY. 

O  Hara.  Mich. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  332 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 


A.ihbrook 

A'hiey 

A.spinall 

.AiichlnclORS 

Baker 

Baring 

Rarrett 

nates 

Rattln 

Blatnik 

Dolancl 

Polling 

Brotzniari 

Buckley 

Burkhalter 

Burton 

Cannon 

Casey 

Celler 

Clancy 

Clausen 

D.ivi8.  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlegs 

Ell.sworth 

Evlna 

Fallon 

P'orrester 

Fountain 

Oarmat* 

Oavln 


OTConskl 

ONelU 

Pllcher 

PoweU 

Rains 

Rivers.  8  C. 

Roberts.  Ala. 

St  Oecrge 

St  Germain 

Scott 

Senner 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calir 

Smith.  Vs. 

Steed 

Talcott 

TTiomas 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Thomson.  Wl' 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Vln.son 

Westland 

Wharton 

White 


By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedingB  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


GROUP  RELATIONS  AND  RACE 
RELATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lindsay). 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  civil 
rights  hearings  have  been  loafing  along 
in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  for 
1  month.  We  have  been  trying  for  that 
entire  month  to  get  just  one  spokesman 
for  the  administration  up  to  Capitol  Hill 
to  tell  us  what  they  have  in  mind  on  this 
subject.     Not  one  has  yet  appeared. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  LINDSAY.  And  now  when  some 
of  us  would  like  to  talk  to  the  House  on 
this  subject  my  distinguished  friend  on 
the  majority  side  is  attempting  either  to 
break  it  up,  or  he  thinks  it  is  important 
enough  .so  that  we  should  have  a  larger 
audience. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  LINDSAY.  I  do  not  yield  for  the 
moment  because  we  have  barely  gotten 
started;  besides  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
We  have  only  1  hour  and  50  minutes  left 
between  the  two  of  us.  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  and  myself. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  have  a  speaking  engagement  tonight 
in  my  district  and  I  am  canceling  it.  I 
am  prepared  to  stay  here  all  night  if 
necessary.  The  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota has  an  engagement  at  7  o'clock 
and  has  canceled  that  and  is  prepared 
to  stay  here  all  night  if  necessary,  as 
are  the  rest  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  want  to  talk  about  the  civil  rights 
bills  which  we  have  introduced  in  this 
session. 

Mr  ROSENTHAI..  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question' 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Lindsay],  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rosenthal! ? 

Mr  UNDSAY.  The  gentleman  de- 
clines to  yield. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  de- 
clines to  yield. 

Mr  LINDSAY.  By  the  way.  I  should 
state  I  do  not  have  the  floor,  but  the 
gentleman  from  Mmnesota  has  the  floor 
so  I  am  in  no  position  to  yield  or  not 
yield. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  MacGregor]  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rosenthal  1  ? 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  yield  at  this  time  except  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Lindsay] 
because  we  are  trying  very  much  to  de- 
velop a  reasonable  explanation  of  the 
legislation  we  introduced  yestercay  and 
we  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
do  just  that. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  declines  to  vield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York   (Mr    Rosenthal! 


Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  yield  for  that  purpose. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  de- 
clines to  yield. 

Mr.  GARY.  A  preferential  motion. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  motion  is  not 
in  order  at  the  present  time  unless  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor] yields  for  the  purpose  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  making  that 
motion. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  respectfully 
declines  to  yield  for  the  purpose  just 
stated. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  de- 
clines to  yield.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  yielded  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time  that  I  was 
speaking  when  \&st  interrupted  we  were 
talking  about  the  14th  amendment  and 
Abraham  Lincoln.  I  was  talking  about 
the  two  bills  that  30  to  40  minority 
Members  of  the  Hou.re  introduced  in 
January  and  yesterday.  I  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence  about  title  III. 
That  was  the  measure  that  passed  the 
House  In  1957,  drafted  by  the  Eisenhower 
administrat  on.  We  think  that  the 
House  ou':ht  to  pass  it  now.  This  pro- 
vision gives  the  Attorney  General  power 
to  invoke  Bill  of  Rights  protections  for 
individuals  on  their  behalf. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  title 
III  is  not  designed  to  enhance  any  other 
power  of  the  Federal  Government.  On 
the  contrary  it  is  designed  to  protect  in- 
dividuals from  all  organized  power 
groups,  including  governments.  It  is 
not  the  usual  governmental  power  work- 
in?  against  individuals.  It  is  designed 
solely  for  the  individual — to  protect  his 
rights. 

Now,  we  intend  to  cooperate.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  Democratic  majority 
in  petting  a  meaningful  bill  out  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  we  expect  the 
majority  to  do  the  same  in  respect  to 
our  proposals. 

As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  although 
we  have  bern  in  hearings  for  1  month 
the  administration  has  not  yet  made  a 
presentation.  Therefore  we  do  not 
know  where  it  stands  other  than  by 
rumors  in  the  press.  Apparently  It  has 
taken  rioting  in  the  streets  to  bestir  the 
administration  into  some  kind  of  action 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  ask  for  a  division. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ayes  154,  noes  2. 

So  a  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  64] 

AshbrDok  Glenn 

AsplnaU  Gray 

Baker  Hanna 

Earing  Harsha 

Bates  Hubert 

Battln  HoUand 

Blatnik  Jones.  Ala. 

Boiling  Jones.  Mo. 
Brown.  Calif.       Kirsten 

Buckley  Kee 

Burton  K'lbum 

Cannon  Kluczynskl 

Casey  Kunkel 

Celler  Kyi 

Clausen  Latta 

Corbett  Lloyd 

Davis.  Tenn.  Long.  Md. 

^iwon  McDowell 

Dent  McLoskey 

Dn'on  McMillan 

Dlggs  Martin.  Nebr. 

Duncan  Miller.  N.Y. 

Elsworth  Morton 

Ev.ns  Nix 

Fallon  OBrlen,  HI. 

Farbsleln  O'Brien.  NY. 

Fliher  OUara.  Mich. 

Forrester  O  Konskl 

Gavin  Pepper 

G.bbons  Pilcher 


Pillion 

Powell 

Rains 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

St.  George 

St  Germain 

Scott 

Senner 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Staebler 

Steed 

Talcott 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson, 

N.J. 
Thomson 
Tollefson 
Trimble 
UUman 
Utt 
Vanlk 
Vinson 
Westland 
Wharton 
Whltten 
Willis 


wu. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  339 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum  is  present. 

Without  objection,  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  call  will  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  object.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  further  proceeding  under  the  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  question  was  taken;  smd  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Williams) 
there  were — ayes  213,  noes  8. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGregor]  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's  mo- 
tion comes  too  late. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  was  on  my  feet 
seeking  recognition. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lindsay]. 


GROUP  RELATIONS  AND  RACE 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  us  tonight  want  to  talk  about  the 
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legislative  approach  to  this  subject,  and 
we  think  we  have  an  interesting  analysis 
to  give  to  our  colleagues  In  the  House. 
But.  over  and  above  any  legislative  ap- 
proach— and  I  am  concluding  my  re- 
marks here  for  the  time  being  and  then 
later  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield 
to  me  again — we  think  that  it  is  time 
that  the  President  exerted  a  high  degree 
of  moral  leadership  in  respect  to  race 
relations  and  Negro  rights  in  our  coun- 
try. We  ask  that  he  publicly  commit 
himself  to  the  country  on  behalf  of  the 
legitimate  goals  of  Negroes  In  our  coun- 
try because  it  is  right  to  do  so.  We 
think  he  should  do  this  by  forthright 
presentation  to  Congress  without  any 
further  delay — we  have  already  had  too 
much  delay — and  to  the  country  by  a 
nationwide  television  and  radio  presen- 
tation. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  He  should  stand  for 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  respectfully  declines  to 
yield  other  than  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  He  should  stand  for 
the  Bills  of  Rights,  recalling  that  the 
first  amendment  protects  free  speech, 
freedom  to  assemble  peaceably,  and  free- 
dom to  petition  against  grievances,  and 
that  the  14th  amendment  guarantees  to 
every  citizen  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Miruiesota  for  yielding  to  me.  I 
intend  to  ask  him  later  on  in  the  discus- 
sion if  he  will  be  kind  enough  to  yield  to 
me  again. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  yield  now? 

Mr.  MacOREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  purpose  here  today  to  develop  the 
constitutionality  of  the  first  section  of 
the  proposed  Equal  Rights  Act  of  1963 
introduced  initially  on  June  3.  1963. 

The  SPEAKER.  WUl  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
respectfully  decline  to  yield  until  I  have 
had  an  opportunity,  for  which  I  have 
been  waiting  more  than  2  hours,  to  de- 
velop a  point  of  constitutional  law 
which  I  thinh  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
of  the  Members. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty  Members  are 
present,  a  quoriom. 
The  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Section  101.  sub- 
division (a)  of  the  Equal  Rights  Act  of 
1963  introduced  yesterday  reads  as 
follows: 

Whoever,  In  the  conduct  of  a  buslnesn  au- 
thorized by  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
or  a  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  pro- 


viding acconvmodations.  amusement,  food, 
or  services  to  the  public,  segregates  or'other- 
wls«  discriminates  against  customers  on 
account  of  their  race  or  color  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  suit  by  the  Injured  party  In  an  action 
at  law,  or  suit  In  equity. 

The  key  words  here,  Insofar  as  the 
constitutional  issue  Is  concerned,  are  "a 
business  authorized  by  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State." 

The  sponsors  of  the  legislation  under 
discussion  have  elected  to  reach  their  in- 
tended goal  of  nondiscrimination  down 
what  is  popularly  called  the  14th  amend- 
ment route.  In  short,  we  have  based 
the  constitutionality  of  our  proposal  on 
the  language  of  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  US.  Constitution  rather  than  on  the 
commerce  clause  or  the  general  welfare 
provision. 

There  Is  a  most  important  reason  for 
desiring  to  use  the  14th  amendment 
route.  We  seek  to  work  within  our  Fed- 
eral structure  of  governmental  respon- 
sibilities to  strengthen  the  hand  of  State 
and  local  governments  In  conforming  to 
the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  Inject  the  Federal  Government 
Into  every  cro.ssroads  community.  The 
reverse,  however.  Is  true  of  the  commerce 
clause  route,  for  in  employing  this  con- 
stitutional vehicle  the  Congress  Invari- 
ably enlarges  the  scope  and  range  of  na- 
tional governmental  power  at  the  expense 
of  State  and  local  governmental  respon- 
sibility. 

What  precisely  does  the  14th  amend- 
ment provide?  In  Its  provisions  here 
applicable  the  14th  amendment  reads  as 
follows: 

No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
•  •  •  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce. 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
this  article. 


«/Mne  4 


Martin,  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Miller.  N  T. 

Morrl.son 

Morton.  Md 

Nix 

O  Brlen.  HI 

OBrlen,  NY, 

O  Konsk.! 

O'Neill 

Pepper 

PiUlier 

Powell 

Rains 

Roberts.  Ala. 


Rogers.  Tex. 

St  Oeorije 

St  Oermain 

Scott 

Senner 

Shrlley 

Sh  pley 

Slkee 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Vs. 

Siaebler 

Steed 

Ta:cott 

1  eagup.  Tex. 


Thorn  a« 
Thompson 

LiB. 

Thjmpsoo 

N  J 

Thomfon  Wit 

Tollelson' 

Trlmbls 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

W^^tland 

Whltten 

Willis 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


A  point  of  order.  Mr. 
The  gentleman  will 


Mr.  EVERETT. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER, 
state  It. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  85) 

Clausen 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Dent 

Denton 

Dl(?gs 

ElKworth 

Pnllon 

Fisher 

Forrester 

Garmatz 

Gavin 

Gibbons 

Glenn 

Oubser 

Ha«en,  Calif. 


Ashbrook 

Asplnall 

Auchlncloss 

Baker 

Raring 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bates 

Battln 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brown,  Calif, 

Buckley 

Burton 

Cannon 

Oxsey 

Ccller 

Clark 


Hanna 

Hansen 

Harsha 


Healey 

H.^bert 

Holland 

Horan 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kee 

K'lburn 

Klrwan 

Kluczvnskl 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Latta 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

McDowell 

MrLoPkey 

McMillan 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  332 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names 
a  quorum. 

Without  objection,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  will  be  dispensed  with 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker  i 
object.  ' 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  J  move 
that  further  proceedings  under  the  call 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Williams) 
there  were — ayes  210,  noes  0. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  yield  for  that  purpose? 


GROUP   RELATIONS   AND  RACE 
REIATIONS 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
spectfully decline  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  we  have  not  been 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  here  pre- 
senting our  points  of  view  without  re- 
peated interruptions.  I  regret  the  In- 
convenience that  these  frequent  quorum 
calls  and  other  delaying  tactics  have 
worked  upon  all  of  my  colleagues.  If 
forbearance  were  shown  by  the  opposi- 
tion, I  am  advised  that  those  of  us  who 
wish  to  present  our  views  would  complete 
our  remarks  in  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 
However.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
assure  each  and  every  Member  that  those 
of  us  who  feel  strongly  about  this  matter 
will  continue  our  passive  resistance  to 
the  harassing  tactics  of  the  opposition 
until  we  are  given  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  present  our  views  on  this  vitally 
important  subject. 

Mr,  Speaker,  recent  articles  in  the 
press  have  taken  the  view  that  the 
14th  amendment  is  an  improper  consti- 
tutional base  upon  which  to  predicate 
civil  rights  legislation.  Such  comments 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Star  of  last 
Saturday  and  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
today.  Specifically,  the  New  York  Times 
in  its  article  stated: 

The  Justice  Dep.irtmcnt  discarded  the  14Ui 
amendment  approach  for  several  reasons. 
If  It  was  challenged  the  Supreme  Court 
could  uphold  It  only  by  overturning  an 
earlier  decision  that  voided  an  1875  law 
making  It  an  offense  to  deny  full  and  equal 
enjoyment  of  accommodations  of  Inns,  pub- 
lic conveyances,  thc.itcrs.  and  other  places  of 
public  amusement. 

The  Justice  Department  presumably 
relies  on  five  cases  decided  together  by 
the  U,S  Supreme  Court  on  October  15. 
1883.  The  first  among  this  group  of 
cases  is  United  States  against  Stanley, 
reported  in  109  United  States  Reports 
at  page  3. 


May  I  respectfully  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  year  these  decisions 
will  be  80  years  old,  and  further  that  the 
court  was  divided  in  Its  opinion;  a  most 
learned  dissenting  opinion  was  written 
by  Mr.  Justice  John  M.  Harlan,  Quite 
aside  from  those  relevant  factors,  how- 
ever. It  is  true  that  In  this  case  a  major- 
ity of  the  court  held  sections  1  and  2  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional. A  portion  of  that  act  had 
previously  been  declared  by  the  court  to 
be  constitutional.  The  pertinent  provi- 
sions under  consideration  in  the  case  of 
United  States  against  Stanley  and  others 
were  sections  1  and  2  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1875.  and  they  read  in  part  as  fol- 
lows-  

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting.)  Two  hundred 
nineteen  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota   [Mr,  MacGregorI. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Quoting  from  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875: 

Section  1.  That  all  persons  within  the  Ju- 
rlfidlctlon  of  the  United  States  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of 
the  accommodations,  advantages,  facilities, 
and  privileges  of  inns,  public  conveyances 
on  land  or  water,  theaters,  and  other  places 
of  public  amusement. 

Sic.  3.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  the 
foregoing  section  by  denying  to  any  citizen 
the  full  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  accommoda- 
Uons.  advantages,  facilities,  or  privileges  in 
said  section  enumerated  shall  for  every  such 
offense  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  $500  to 
the  person  aggrieved  thereby  to  be  recovered 
In  an  action  In  debt  with  full  costs;  and 
shall  also  for  every  such  offense  be  deemed 
fullty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
1500  nor  more  than  $1,000  or  shall  be  Im- 
prisoned not  less  than  30  days  nor  more 
than  one  year. 

It  will  readily  be  seen,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  are  substantial  differences  be- 
tween the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875  in  the 
sections  which  have  just  been  read,  and 
the  proposal  which  we  introduced  yester- 
day. In  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
1883,  and  I  read  now  from  headnote  2 
of  the  Court's  opinion,  the  Court  stated 
as  follows : 

The  14th  amendment  Is  prohibitory  upon 
the  States  only  and  the  legislation  to  be 
adopted  by  Congress  for  enforcing  It  Is  not 
direct  legislation  on  the  matters  respecting 
which  the  States  are  prohibited  from  mak- 
ing or  enforcing  certain  laws  or  doing  certain 
acts,  but  Is  corrective  legislation  such  as  may 
be  necessary  or  proper  for  counteracting  and 
redressing  tbe  effect  of  such  laws  or  acts. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Supreme  Court  in 
its  1883  decision,  presumably  relied  upon 
by  the  Justice  Department,  made  an 
obvious  distinction  between  direct  legis- 
lation and  corrective  legislation.  This 
is  developed  more  fully  by  the  Court  on 
pages  13  and  14  of  its  opinion,  where  the 
Court  holds: 

The  legislation  which  Congress  Is  author- 
ized to  adopt  In  this  behalf  Is  not  general 
legislation  on  the  rights  of  the  citizen  but 
corrective  legislation;  that  Is.  such  as  may  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  counteracting  such 
laws  as  the  States  may  adopt  or  enforce,  and 
which  by  the  amendment  they  are  prohibited 


from  making,  or  enforcing,  or  such  acts  or 
proceedings  as  the  States  may  commit  and 
take  and  which  by  the  amendment  they  are 
prohibited  from  committing  or  taking. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  state,  if  we 
could,  what  legislation  would  be  proper  for 
Congress  to  adopt.  It  Is  sufficient  for  us  to 
examine  whether  the  law  In  question  is  of 
th.Tt  character. 

An  Inspection  of  the  law  shows  that  it 
makes  no  reference  whatever  to  any  sup- 
posed or  apprehended  violation  of  the  14th 
amendment  on  the  part  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  contrary  to  the  1875  leg- 
islation, the  bill  which  we  introduced 
yesterday  is  specifically  tied  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  14th  amendment. 

Now.  continuing  from  the  Court's 
opinion: 

It  is  not  predicated  on  any  such  view — 

Referring  to  the  1875  act: 

It  proceeds  ex  dlrecto  to  declare  that  cer- 
tain acts  committed  by  Individuals  shaU  be 
deemed  offenses,  and  shaU  be  prosecuted  and 
punished  by  proceedings  In  the  courts  of  the 
United  States.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  cor- 
rective of  any  constitutional  wrong  commit- 
ted by  the  States;  It  does  not  make  Its 
operation  to  depend  upon  any  such  wrong 
committed. 

This  is  the  thrust  of  the  opinion; 
namely,  that  the  legislation  in  the  sec- 
tions referred  to  is  unconstitutional  be- 
cause it  is  not  corrective  legislation  tied 
to  the  14th  amendment 

Mr,  WILLIAMS,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  (continuing) .  And 
because  its  operative  effect  does  not  de- 
pend on  any  wrong  committed  by  a  State 
or  State  authority. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  makes  a  point  of  order.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  California  rise? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  adjourn. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Williams) 
there  were — ayes  98.  noes  105. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  53.  nays  277.  not  voting  103. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  66] 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Andrews 

Ashmore 

Br-ckworth 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Bonner 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Burleson 

CheU 

Colmer 

Davis,  Oa. 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Elliott 


YEAS— 53 

Everett 

Flynt 

Fuqua 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

Grant 

Gross 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Haley 

Hardy 

Harris 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoffman 

Huddleston 


Jensen 

Landrum 

Long,  La. 

Michel 

Mills 

Passman 

Poage 

Pool 

Rivers,  S,C. 

Roberu.  Tex. 

Secrest 

Selden 

Stephens 

Taylor 

Tuck 

Tuten 


Waggonner 
Watson 


Abele 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alger 

Anderson 

Arends 

Ashley 

Avery 

Ayres 

Baldwin 

Barry 

Bass 

Becker 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Berry 

Betts 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Bruce 
Burke 
Burkhalter 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cahlll 
Cameron 
Carey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Dague 
Daniels 
Derounlan 
Derwlnski 
Devine 
Dlngell 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Flndley 
Finnegan 
Flno 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Ford 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Gialmo 
Gilbert 
Gill 


Watts 
WUUam» 

NATS — 277 

Gonzales 

GoodeU 

GoodUng 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffin 

G rover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Harding 

Harrison 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

Hoeven 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wla. 

Jonas 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kllgore 

King.  N.Y. 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Laird 

Langen 

Lankford 

Leslnski 

Llboimtl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McClory 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McFail 

Mclntlre 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaUllard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Calif. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Miller,  Calif. 

Milliken 

Mlnlsh 

Mlnshall 

Mona^an 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy.  lU. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

Nvgaard 

O  H&ra,  m. 


Wlnstead 


OHara  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Ulna. 

O'NelU 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Pillion 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Price 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Quie 

QulUen 

Randall 

Reld,  ni. 

Reid,  NY. 

Relfel 

Reuas 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rich 

Rlehlman 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  NY. 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Sickles 

SUer 

SkubltB 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stinson 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Teague.  Calif 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

Tupper 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Van  Pelt 

Wallhauser 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Whalley 

Wharton 

White 

Whltener 

Wlckersham 

Widnall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wilson,  Ind. 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 103 


Ashbrook 

AspinaU 

Auchlncloss 

Baker 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bates 

Battln 


Blatnik 

Boggs 

Brown,  Calif. 

Buckley 

Burton 

Cannon 

Casey 

Ccller 


Clausen 

Cooley 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawaon 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlggs 
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Enisworth 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Flaher 

Forrester 

Garmatz 

Gavin 

Gibbons 

Glenn 

Grlffltha 

Hanna 

Hansen 

H.irsha 

Healey 

Hubert 

Holland 

Horan 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo 

Kee 

K;lbum 

King,  Calif. 

Ktrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

LaCtA 
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Leggett 

Lennon 

Long.  Md. 

McDowell 

McLo«key 

McMlUan 

Martin,  Maaa. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Miller.  NY. 

Morrison 

Morton 

Multer 

Nix 

O  Brten, 

O  Br.en. 

O  KonsU 

Pepper 

Pilcher 

Powell 

Rains 

Rivers,  Ala^ska 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Rogers  Tex 

Roosevelt 

St.  George 

St  Germain 

Scott 


111. 

N.Y. 


Senner 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Stkea 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Va. 

Staebler 

Steed 

Talcott 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomaa 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thomson  Wla. 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

UUman 

Utt 

Vanik 

V.nson 

Westland 

Whltten 

Willis 


The  SPEAKER  The  motion  Is  with- 
drawn. 

The  Chair  recognize.^  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  M\cOregor). 


June  i 


So  the  motion  was  rejected. 
The    Clerk    announced   the   following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.    Hubert    with    Mr.    Martin    of    Massa- 
chusetts 

Bilr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Auchlncloss. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr  Bates. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr  Glenn 

Mr.     King     of     California    with     Mrs,     St. 
George 

Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr    Miller  of  New  York. 

Mr.    Klrwan    with    Mr     KUburn. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr    Harsha 

Mr  Morrison  with  Mr  Tollefson. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Oavln. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr   Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr  Kyi. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr  Aahbrook. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Westland. 

Mr.  Heaiey  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr  Talcott. 

Bdr.     03rlen     of     New     York     with     Mr, 
OKonskl. 

Mr,  Powell  with  Mr.  McLoskey. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  with  Mr  Latta. 

Mr  Kluczynskl  with  Mr  Kunkel. 

Mr.    Thompson     of    Louisiana    with     Mr 
Horan. 

Mr  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Clausen, 
Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 
Mr  Shipley  with  Mr   Battln. 
Mr.    Thompson    of    New    Jersey    with    Mr. 
Baker, 

Mr.Slkes  with  Mr   Shelley. 
Mr.  Steed  with  Mr   Brown  of  California. 
Mr  Blatnlk  with  Mr  Nix. 
Mr.   O'Brien   of   Illinois   with   Mr.   Roberts 
of  Alabama, 

Mr  Sisk  with  Mr  Slack. 

Mrs   Griffiths  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas, 

Mr   Hanna  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr  McDowell  with  Mr  Lennon. 

Mr  Bvlns  with  Mr.  Cooley. 

Mr   Delaney  with  Mr   Baring. 

Mr  Dlggs  with  Mr  Denton. 

Mrs   Kee  with  Mr.  Jonea  of  Alabama. 

Mr,  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Forrester  with  Mrs   Hansen. 

Mr  Whltten  with  Mr  Staebler 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr    DavU  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Mr  Scott  with  Mr  McMlUan. 

Mr.  Vinson  with  Mr    Casey. 

Mr  Fisher  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr  Pepper  with  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr,  Pilcher  with  Mr,  Senner, 

Mr.  OSTERTAG  and  Mr.  PELLY 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea  "  to  "nay  " 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

Mr.  ALBERT,  I  withdraw  my  motion 
for  a  call  of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker. 


GROUP    RELATIONS   AND   RACE 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  MacGREGOR,  Mr,  Speaker,  let 
me  state  once  again  that  those  of  us  who 
would  like  the  opportunity  to  express  our 
views  on  what  we  regard  to  be  a  basic  is- 
sue facing  this  Congress  would  conclude 
our  remarks  in  the  course  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20  minutes  if  given  the  opportunity 
to  do  so, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MacGREGOR.  For  what  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  not  going  to 
make  any  motion.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  statement  ? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  for  a  question, 

Mr,  WILLIAMS.  I  simply  wanted  to 
state  to  the  gentleman  that  now  that  the 
House  has  voted  not  to  adjourn  I  Intend 
to  make  sure  that  a  quorum  stays  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader, 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  wonder,  if  in  the 
interest  of  the  affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  knowing  that  there  are  a 
number  of  special  orders  in  order  for 
this  evening,  would  give  us  some  Idea 
about  what  we  might  expect;  if  he  has 
consulted  with  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  special  orders,  what  we 
might  expect  in  the  way  of  a  termina- 
tion of  the  discussions  that  have  been 
taking  place, 

Mr,  MacGREGOR,  I  will  state  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  that  it  is 
my  understanding  that  there  are  two 
Members  holding  special  orders  sched- 
uled to  follow  the  special  order  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Lind- 
say], His  special  order  directly  follows 
mine.  Thus  may  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana  that  I 
cannot  speak  for  those  to  follow  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr,  Lindsay). 
With  respect  to  those  of  us  who  wish  to 
be  heard  on  our  civil  rights  bill — and 
our  remarks  are  going  to  be  as  brief  as 
reasonably  possible — we  will  conclude  in 
not  to  exceed  20  minutes,  but  may  I  say 
further  that  I  regard  a  basic  individual 
right  to  be  that  of  the  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  even  though  briefly,  on  a  critical 
issue,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  have  that 
opportunity. 

I  regret  the  inconvenience  which  the 
dilatory  tactics  employed  by  those  who 
apparently  oppose  our  right  to  explain 
our  views  have  visited  upon  the  Members 
of  the  House,  but  I  assure  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  all  Members 
that  if  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so 
each  and  every  sponsor  of  this  bill  and 
each  and  every  Member  of  the  minority 
side  wishing  to  be  heard  will  cut  his  re- 
marks to  the  bone  to  the  end  that  we 
may  conclude  in  not  more  than  20  min- 
utes. 


Mr.  HALLECK.    Mr.  Speaker  will  th*. 
gentleman  yield  further?  ' 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.    I  am  delighted  tn 
yield  to  the  minority  leader 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  gentleman  un 
derstands  I  did  not  intend  by  this  inter 
rogation  to  shut  off  his  debate,  or  state 
ment.  or  that  of  any  other  Member  but 
I  thought  only  that  I  might  contribute 
something  to  an  understanding  about 
where  we  are  going  and  what  we  are  go 
ing  to  do  this  evening.  If  the  gentleman 
as  he  has  now  stated,  feels  that  he  and 
his  associates  who  have  their  special  or- 
ders can  conclude  in  20  minutes,  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  there  would  be  no 
more  quorum  calls;  that  we  might  per- 
mit the  Members  to  speak  who  want  to 
speak,  and  that  we  could  then  adjourn 
Mr  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  Most  as- 
suredly I  did  not  mean  by  my  remarks  to 
indicate  that  I  felt  the  minority  leader 
was  in  any  way  seeking  to  inhibit  our 
right  to  be  heard  on  this  matter.  On  the 
contrary.  I  appreciate  the  constructive 
efforts  by  the  minority  leader  to  reach 
some  reasonable  agreement.  Let  me  em- 
phasize that  we  will  conclude  in  not  to 
exceed  20  minutes  if  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  proceed  in  uninterrupted 
fashion. 

Mr.  LINDSAY,    Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,   MacGREGOR,     I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.  LINDSAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should 
be  said  the  gentleman  should  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  forbearance.  The 
gentleman  and  I  asked  for  2  hours  of 
special  orders  and  we  got  2  hours  of 
special  orders  because  we  needed  that 
time.  One  reason  why  was  because  a 
great  many  Members  had  put  in  a  great 
many  hours  of  work  on  drafting  and 
writing  some  very  important  measures 
In  January,  and  since  January,  these 
Members  have  worked  on  and  have  in- 
troduced these  important  measures 
They  have  asked  us  for  time  to  speaic 
on  the  subject.  Each  of  these  gentle- 
men has  agreed  to  cut  to  the  bare  bones 
his  presentation  that  he  has  prepared 
I  should  add  that  we  have  not  sought 
these  delays.  We  very  much  want  to  get 
on  with  what  we  have  to  say.  My  spe- 
cial order  for  1  hour  follows  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota.  As  I  said,  a  num- 
ber of  Members  have  worked  hard  on 
this  subject  and  have  asked  me  to  yield 
to  them  and  I  had  hoped  to  do  so.  I 
have  a  number  of  statements  that  Mem- 
bers have  asked  me  to  put  in  the  Record 
for  them.  They  have  agreed  to  this 
procedure,  but  I  do  think  that  the  right 
of  the  Members  to  be  heard  on  the  floor 
has  to  be  respected. 

Thirty-five  of  us  on  the  Republican 
minority  side  have  today  introduced  a 
second  civil  rights  bill  designed  to  safe- 
guard Bill  of  Rights  protections  for  in- 
dividuals. The  bill,  first,  enables  in- 
dividuals and  the  Federal  Government 
to  initiate  civil  cases  to  enforce  14th 
amendment  guarantees  in  the  use  of 
public  facilities;  second,  enables  the  At- 
torney General  to  invoke  Bill  of  Rights 
protections  for  individuals  by  initiating 
civ  1  injunctive  actions  on  their  behalf. 
We  intend  to  cooperate  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic majority  in  getting  a  meaningful 
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bill  out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
we  expect  the  majority  to  do  the  same 
in  respect  of  our  proposals.  Although 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  has  been 
in  hearings  for  a  month,  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  yet  made  a  presentation. 
Therefore  we  do  not  know  where  it 
stands  other  than  by  rumors  in  the 
press.  Apparently  it  has  taken  rioting 
in  the  streets  to  stir  the  administration 
into  action. 

In  any  event,  we  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  exert  moral  leadership  in  regard 
to  race  relations  and  Negro  rights. 

We  ask  that  he  publicly  commit  him- 
self to  the  coimtry  on  behalf  of  the 
legitimate  goals  of  the  Negroes  in  our 
country  because  it  is  right  to  do  so.  He 
should  do  this  by  a  forthright  presenta- 
tion to  Congress  and  to  the  country  by 
a  nationwide  television  and  radio  pres- 
entation. 

He  should  stand  for  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
recalling  that  the  1st  amendment  pro- 
tects free  speech,  freedom  to  assemble 
peacefully,  and  freedom  to  petition 
against  grievances,  and  that  the  14th 
amendment  guarantees  to  every  citizen 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.     I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished  gentleman   from   California. 
Mr.  HOSMER,     I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  who  is  now  in  the  well  and 
those  who  are  scheduled  to  follow  him 
will  not  feel  constrained  to  limit  their 
remarks  unduly.    This  body  thus  far  this 
year  has  been  proceeding  at  what  has 
been  described   as  a  slowdown   from   a 
snails  pace,  and  perhaps  it  might  now 
be  the  time,  in  June,  having  convened 
in  January,  to  get  about  the  business  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  for  which 
I  congratulate  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
and  those  to  follow  him  for  taking  up 
this  everJng  and  asserting  some  initia- 
tive that  heretofore  seems  to  have  been 
sadly  lacking  with  respect  to  this  body 
Mr.  DERWINSKI,     Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MacGREGOR.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  briefly  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  make  this  comment  at  the  risk 
of  being  misunderstood.  In  view  of  the 
series  of  quorum  calls  and  the  parlia- 
mentary procedure  which  followed  I  am 
afraid  we  may  miss  the  point,  that  is 
whether  deliberately  or  not,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  occasion  because  other- 
wise the  gentleman  would  not  have  the 
interest  of  the  House  that  he  has  had  in 
the  last  3  hours, 

Mr,  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  for  that  fair,  frank, 
and  candid  appraisal  of  the  situation 

Mr.  COLMER,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  question 
briefly? 

Mr,  MacGREGOR,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  reason  which  I  have  stated  fully  I 
niu.«:t  respectfully  decline  to  yield, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  not  all  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1875  was  declared  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
t^ourt  to  be  unconstitutional.  Rather, 
section  4  of  that  act  was  specifically  de- 
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Section  4  reads  in 


Glared  to  be  valid. 
part  as  follows: 

That  no  citizen,  possessing  all  other  quall- 
ficaUons  which  are  or  may  be  prescribed  by 
law,  shall  be  dlsqualllled  for  service  as  grand 
or  petit  Juror  In  any  cotirt  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  State,  on  account  of  race 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

In  commenting  on  this  particular  por- 
tion of  section  4,  and  in  finding  it  to  be 
constitutional  and  in  reaffirming  that 
constitutionality,  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1883  stated  as  follows: 

Whether  the  statute  book  of  the  State 
actually  laid  down  any  such  rule  of  disqual- 
ification, or  not,  the  State,  through  Its  of- 
ficer, enforced  such  a  rule:  and  it  Is  against 
such  State  action,  through  Its  ofBcers  and 
agents,  that  the  last  clause  of  the  section 
Is  directed.  This  aspect  of  the  law  was 
deemed  sufficient  to  divest  it  of  any  uncon- 
stitutional character,  and  makes  it  differ 
widely  from  the  first  and  second  sections  of 
the  same  act  which  we  are  now  considering. 

So,  too,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  language  of 
the  legislation  which  we  introduced  on 
June  3d,  1963,  ties  its  operative  provi- 
sions to  the  authorizing  acts  of  a  State 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof,  thus  it 
divests  itself  of  any  unconstitutional 
character, 

Mr,  Speaker,  arguments  may  properly 
lie  as  to  the  necessity  and  propriety  of 
the  legislation  we  have  introduced.  I 
personally  believe  that  the  need  is  urgent 
and  that  the  legislation  is  w-ell  reasoned 
and  entirely  proper  and  constitutional. 
In  truth,  there  can  be  no  serious  ques- 
tion but  what  legislation  in  the  civil 
rights  field,  predicated  on  the  14th 
amendment,  is  entirely  constitutional. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  at  this  point 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Lindsay]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY,  Mr,  Speaker,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  in  view  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  I  would  prefer  to 
have  the  gentleman  yield  to  other  Mem- 
bers and  then  if  there  is  sufficient  time,  I 
shall  say  a  few  words. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  ReidI. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
I  was  very  happy  to  join  in  introduc- 
ing a  bill  yesterday  to  enforce  constitu- 
tional rights  and  for  other  purposes. 
There  are  four  points  that  I  and  my 
colleagues,  I  think,  would  like  to  make, 
amongst  others. 

One.  in  introducing  this  legislation  we 
are  doing  so  in  a  nonpartisan  spirit,  be- 
cause civil  rights  are  too  important  for 
narrow  politics. 

Second,  we  need  legislation.  The 
Congress  should  act.  I  believe  that  the 
experience  of  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mission for  Human  Rights  and  other 
State  commissions  clearly  indicates  that 
there  is  no  substitute  for  law. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Adair 

Ashbrock 

Ashmore 

Asplnall 

Auchlncloss 

Baker 

B.aring 

Barrett 

Ba.'-.s 

Bates 

Eattin 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Bow 

Brown,  Calif. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buckley 

Burton 

Cannon 

Casey 

Celler 

Clark 

Clausen 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dorn 

Edwards 

Ellsworth 

Evins 

Fallon 

F;sher 

Flynt 

Forrester 

Friedel 

Garmatz 

Gavin 


[Roll  No.  67] 

Gibbons 

Glenn 

Green,  Pa, 

Griffiths 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Harsha 

Healey 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Holland 

Horan 

Ichord 

Jensen 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kee 

Kilbum 

King,  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kluczj-nskl 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Lankford 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md, 

McDowell 

McLoskey 

McMillan 

Madden 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Mills 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Nix 

O'Brien,  ni. 

OBrien,  N.Y. 


OKon«kl 

O'Neia 

Pepper 

P.lcher 

Powell 

Rams 

Reuss 

Riehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roybal 

St.  George 

St  Gennaia 

Scott 

Senner 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Ship.ey 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Va. 

Staebler 

Steed 

Stephens 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thompson, 

La. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tollefson 
Trimble 
Tuck 
UUman 
Utt 
Vanlk 
Vinson 
Westland 
Whltten 
Wickersham 
WUlls 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  299 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

Without  objection,  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  call  will  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS,  I  object,  Mr,  Speak- 
er, 

Mr,  ALBERT,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move 
that  further  proceedings  under  the  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr,  Williams) 
there  were — ayes  203,  noes  15, 
So  the  motion  was  agreed  lo, 
Mr,  WILLIAMS,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  vote  shows  that 
a  quorum  is  present. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGregor]. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr,  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wIU 
count.  One  hundred  and  eighty-six 
Members  are  present.  A  quorum  is  not 
present. 


GROUP   RELATIONS   AND   RACE 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  MacGREGOR,  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
IMr,  Cahill], 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr,  Speaker,  and  my 
colleagues,  as  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
this  legislation.  I  have  patiently  sat  on 
this  floor  expecting  that  my  friends  from 
that  side  of  the  aisle  would  at  least  show 
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the  courtesy  to  the  minority  to  be  heard. 
It  was  my  hope  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  make  any  observa- 
tions at  all  in  order  to  obtain  the  at- 
tention of  my  friends.  Now,  I  would  say 
that  this  is  not  my  observation,  but  I 
thought  the  House  might  like  to  have 
the  observation  of  a  disinterested,  ob- 
jective observer  who  was  sitting  up  in 
the  gallery  and  who  happens  to  be  a 

visitor  of  mine 

The  SPEAKER.  Reference  to  any- 
body in  the  gallery  Is  not  consistent  with 
the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  beg  the  Chair's  par- 
don. 

I  would  say  then,  may  I  quote  to  you 
the   observation   of   a   visitor   who   told 

me 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order.  Is  the  gentleman  referring  to  a 
visitor  in  the  Chamber,  or  in  the  gal- 
lery, or  a  visitor  in  Washington? 

Mr.  CAHILL.     No;  I  would  say 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
suspend.  The  gentleman  referred  to  a 
visitor  and  it  is  not  the  Chair's  duty  to 
penetrate  his  mind. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  to  make  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  MAcGRECrOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  disting\iished  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  for  the  purpose  of  his 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BASS.  Since  it  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Members  to  inquire  into  the 
minds  of  the  other  Members,  may  I  re- 
quest of  the  Member  to  diviilge  if  this 
speaker  is  in  the  gallery  or  on  the  floor? 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Speaker  rules 
that  is  not  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
Member  now  making  the  parliamentary 
inquiry  have  the  right  to  inquire  of  the 
Member  making  the  statement  as  to 
whom  he  refers? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  gentleman 
yields  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  for  that  purpose. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  does 
not  have  the  floor.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  for  the  purpose  that  he 
mentioned  in  his  observation? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  not- 
withstanding the  gravity  of  the  issue 
here  being  discussed,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  that  his  in- 
jection of  levity  is  not  entirely  unwel- 
come, but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
on  this  side  are  endeavoring  to  give 
those  who  want  to  be  heard  that  oppor- 
tunity, and  to  conclude  these  special 
orders,  I  respectfully  dechne  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BASS..    The  gentleman  defers. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  yielded  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 


Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
merely  say  this :  That  without  character- 
izing him  as  a  visitor,  I  will  merely  say 
that  he  is  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
bar  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  he 
having  made  certain  observations,  sug- 
gested to  me  that  we  rightly  here  in  the 
House  could  use  one  of  the  Inventions 
of  the  great  State  of  Michigan,  that  is. 
after  a  quorum  has  been  established  in 
this  House  we  should  install  seat  belts. 

Mr.  BASS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  CAHILL.    I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 
The  SPEAKER.     Does  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
spectfully decline  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
spectfully decline  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  having  yielded  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expediting  the  discourse  we  are 
pursuing  here  today. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
make  for  just  a  minute  or  two  a  serious 
observation.  I  hope  that  my  friends  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  will  permit  those  of 
us  who  have,  in  spite  of  the  levity  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Member  and 
myself,  a  serious  interest  in  civil  rights. 
to  be  heard  for  the  next  15  or  20  minutes. 
I  know,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
House,  that  nothing  I  can  say  will  in- 
fluence you  as  far  as  the  field  of  civil 
rights  is  concerned.  To  some  it  is  a 
political  issue;  to  some  it  is  a  matter  of 
tradition;  to  some  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
viction. All  of  us  have  our  own  views 
on  it  and  it  is  not  my  purpose,  desire,  or 
ability  to  influence  any  Member  of  this 
House. 

But  let  me  say  this  to  you  in  all  sin- 
cerity. In  all  honesty,  and  with  all  con- 
viction. Yesterday  a  great  man,  a  wise 
man,  and  a  good  man  died.  He  was 
called  John  XXIII.  And  he  will  go  down 
in  history  as  a  man  who  tried  to  unite 
all  peoples,  all  religions.  He  had  some- 
thing to  say  on  this  Issue;  and  If  you 
do  not  listen  to  me,  listen  to  him  and 
hear  what  the  Pope,  now  deceased,  had 
to  say  on  this  vital,  all-encompassing, 
all-important  subject  of  civil  rights.  He 
said  this  in  Easter  of  1960 : 

Our  sorrowing  gaze  turns  also  to  the  other 
children  of  Ood  everywhere,  suffering  be- 
cau-se  of  race,  of  economic  conditions  •  •  • 
or  through  limitation  on  the  exercise  of  their 
natural  and  civil  rights 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  this  House  in 
closing  that  whether  you  listen  to  the 
minority  or  whether  you  listen  to  the 
majority  today,  tomorrow  you  are  going 
to  listen  to  your  conscience  and  you  are 
going  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  America. 
And  one  of  these  days,  whether  It  is  the 
88th  Congress  or  Congresses  that  follow, 
we  will  have  in  the  United  States  of 
America  an  effective  civil  rights  bill. 
And  if  we  of  the  minority  have  done 
nothing  else  I  hope  that  by  our  efforts 
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we  have  brought  the  attention  of  Am^r 
lea  to  the  need  for  this  bill.  ™^r- 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  yielding  to  me 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker  t 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  vLi. 
IMr.  Reid).  '°^« 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speakpr 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Minnesou 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  just  four  briPf 
points  I  would  like  to  make  with  reKarri 
to  the  legislation  we  have  introducwl 

One.  it  is  nonpartisan,  because  civil 
right  is  just  too  Important  for  poUtlcs 

Second,  that  we  need  legislation 
There  is  no  substitute  for  law. 

Third,  we  need  moral  leadership  bv 
all  Americans,  by  the  Congress,  and  bv 
the  President;  indeed,  a  sense  of  mor^ 
commitment  to  equality  of  opportunitv 
under  the  law  for  all.  ' 

And  in  this  connection  I  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  tonight  to  a 
letter  of  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther 
King  to  his  fellow  clergymen— a  letter 
written  In  the  Birmingham  city  iaii 
April  16.  1963.  ' 

In  it  he  said. • 

Injustice  anywhere  is  a  threat  to  Justice 
everywhere.  We  are  caught  in  an  inescapa- 
ble network  of  mutuality  tied  In  a  single 
garment  of  destiny.  Whatever  affecU  one 
dU-ectly  affects  all  indirectly. 

The  fourth  point  that  I  would  like 
to  make  is  that  this  bill  that  we  have 
Introduced,  along  with  the  bills  of  my 
colleagues  previously  Introduced.  Is  an 
initial  step.  I  feel  there  is  a  need  for 
an  PEPC  bill.  I  feel  that  there  Is  a  need 
for  legislation  dealing  with  apprentice 
training. 

And  so  let  me  conclude  by  saying  this 
Let  the  voice  of  Congress  on  this  moral 
and  legislative  issue  be  heard  across  the 
land.  No  American  today  can  plead 
moral  indifference.  Whoever  belittles 
one  American's  rights  belittles  all  Amer- 
icans' rights.  We  must  walk  as  one 
Nation  under  the  law  with  human  dignity 
and  equality  for  all. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  pass  this  leg- 
islation. In  so  doing  the  Congress  will 
help  to  revitalize  the  spirit  of  democracy 
In  so  doing  the  Congress  will  help  to 
make  human  liberty  and  equality  of  op- 
portunity a  reality;  in  short,  will  take 
action  to  live  up  to  and  to  keep  faith 
with  the  American  dream. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
fMr.  Mathi.^sI. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
born  and  I  have  lived  and  my  home  now 
is  in  the  city  of  Frederick,  Md.  That  is 
south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line.  In 
many  ways  it  is  a  southern  city. 

I  can  understand  very  fully  the  emo- 
tional reaction  of  many  people  in  this 
House  and  in  this  country  to  the  legisla- 
tion that  was  proposed  yesterday,  the 
supplemental  1963  civil  rights  bill.  I 
can  assure  you  that  for  myself  I  take 
no  partisan  pleasure  in  having  intro- 
duced such  a  bill  nor  in  speaking  in  sup- 
port of  it  tonight.  I  have  introduced 
the  bill.     I  rise  to  speak  for  it  tonight 
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because  I  believe  that  It  proposes  ac- 
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tion- 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  a  quorum  present  to 
hear  the  gentleman.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  IMr.  MacGrig- 
or]  has  expired. 

Does  the  gentleman  insist  upon  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  A  parliamentai-y  in- 
quiry, Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  insist  on  it. 
Do  we  have  further  speakers? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Lindsay]  has  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  enough,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
withhold  that  for  a  moment,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  House  the  following  per- 
sonal requests. 

leave    or   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Van  Pelt),  for  1  day.  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina,  from 
Tliursday.  June  6  through  June  15.  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Talcott  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck).  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  B.MES  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hai.- 
LECK),  for  June  4,  5  and  6.  on  account 
of  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  renews  his  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present.  The  Chair 
will  count. 

Two  hundred  twenty-three  Members 
are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Willums*  there 
were— ayes  23,  noes  176. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The     PPEAKER.       The     Chair     just 

counted  223  Members  and  it  is  evident 

to  the  Chair  that  a  quorum  is  present. 

The  motion  to  adjourn  was  rejected. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  I  was  going  to  ask 
'or  a  unanimous  consent  request. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Yes,  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  after  all  special 
orders  today  heretofore  entered  I  may 
address  the  House  for  5  hours  on  the 
subject  of,  "Where  Were  All  These  Re- 
publicans During  the  8  Years  of  the 
Eisenhower  Administration?" 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  l^eaker.  I  object. 
Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  shall  not  object  but 
I  must  obsei-ve  that  we  had  a  Democratic 
Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 
Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  any  more  time  than  Is 
necessary.  The  Members  who  have  asked 
to  be  heard  have  ac?rred  to  cut  their 
talks  down  to  the  bare  bones,  and  if  we 
can  just  move  ahead  we  will  be  finished 
in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  M'.TriiAsl. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

There  are.  of  course,  many  people  here 
who  feel  very  strongly  about  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  civil  rights  proposal  which 
has  been  made  by  my  colleagues  and  my- 
self. In  good  sea.son  they  will  have  their 
time  to  speak. 

It  is  the  glory  of  this  House  that  they 
can  speak  and  that  they  will  speak,  the 
efforts  to  prevent  our  remarks  this 
evening  notwithstanding.  Of  course, 
what  has  happened  this  evening  could 
well  have  been  expected.  Debate  has 
been  limited  already  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress  on  civil  rights  amendments  to 
the  medical  education  bill  and  the  im- 
pacted areas  program.  As  some  wag  has 
said,  the  frustration  of  those  who  are 
seeking  civil  rights  in  America  is  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  the  subject  is 
talked  to  death  in  the  other  body  and 
that  we  are  not  allowed  to  talk  about  it 
at  all  in  this  body.  So  tonight,  in  spite 
of  the  news  that  we  receive  daily  which 
is  disturbing,  distressing,  and  deplorable, 
some  people  have  remained  cynical  about 
this  subject  of  civil  rights. 

They  have  felt  that  it  was  politics  and 
not  principle  which  was  the  motivation 
for  our  civil  rights  proposals.  Tonight 
I  think  it  is  manifest  that  a  deep  and 
abiding  principle  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the  Nation 
men  and  women  are  risking  their  lives 
and  their  property  on  this  question.  I 
think  it  is  evident  that  before  this  ses- 
sion is  over  every  Member  of  this  House 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  say  at  least 
one  word  when  the  roll  is  called. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  introduction  of  this 
supplemental  civil  rights  bill  by  so  many 
rank-and-file  Members  at  this  time  vin- 
dicates both  the  logic  and  the  necessity, 
both  the  lo?ic  and  necessity  of  title  Ili 
of  President  Eisenhower's  1957  Civil 
Rights  Bill.  In  that  year,  at  the  urging 
of  such  distinguished  Members  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Keat- 
ing 1.  who  was  then  a  Member  of  this 
body,  and  who  now  serves  with  such  dis- 
tinction in  the  other  body,  and  the  pres- 
ent ranking  minority  member  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  McCuLLOCH],  this  House  did 
enact  a  bill  which  comprehended  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  title  III.  The 
other  body,  unfortunately,  defeated  that 
provision  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  prophets  of  the  press 
indicate  that  President  Kennedy  will  also 


recommended  some  form  of  title  III  this 
year.  Whether  he  will  or  not.  he  has  not 
said.  I  hope  that  he  does  so,  and  I  hope 
he  uses  his  influence  to  pass  the  bill 
which  includes  title  m  in  this  body  and 
in  the  other  body  where  he  is  the  leader 
of  a  party  with  so  large  a  numerical 
advantage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  proposing  this  bill  we 
think  we  have  been  moderate,  we  think 
we  have  been  constructive  and  positive. 
I  think  the  fact  that  we  have  been  mod- 
erate is  indicated  by  the  sequence  of 
events.  Earlier  this  year  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
other  Republican  Members  of  the  House, 
led  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr! 
McCuLLOCH],  did  propose  a  civil  rights 
program.  At  that  time  we  went  no  fur- 
ther than  we  felt  the  situation  in  the 
country  demanded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  drastic  change  in  our  national 
picture  which  has  presented  us  with  ur- 
gent problems. 

Accordingly,  we  have  felt  it  necessarv 
to  supplement  the  original  proposal. 
But  even  now  we  have  restricted  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  so  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  not  invade  any 
area  of  American  life  where  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said,  we  were 
not  moved  to  file  this  bill  by  any  intensely 
partisan  heat,  but  only  because  it  seemed 
so  necessary.  Evidently  we  need  action 
because  every  day  we  hear  that  there 
have  been  500  people  jailed  here  or  that 
700  hundred  people  have  been  jailed 
there.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the 
spirit  of  America,  and  it  must  not  con- 
tinue to  be  the  shame  of  America. 

There  has  been  comment  lately  in  the 
press  that  the  President  would  submit  a 
program  of  civil  rights  to  the  Congress, 
and  there  has  been  some  speculation 
that  he  would  not.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  program  would  be  submitted 
this  week  or  next.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  has  had  four 
dates  at  different  times  upon  which  he 
was  going  to  appear  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  talk  about  civil  rights  and 
to  the  position  of  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government  on  this  question. 
What  they  do  or  do  not  do  is  their  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  would  think  that  tonight  rather  than 
obstruct  the  attempt  of  Members— rank- 
and-file  Members  of  this  House— to  in- 
troduce a  legislative  proposal  every 
Member  of  this  House,  regardless  of  how 
he  feels  about  the  merit  of  the  bill,  would 
be  proud  that  the  membership  of  this 
House  is  proposing  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a  time  when 
this  House  scorned  a  bill  drafted  outside 
Its  membership,  and  there  was  a  time 
when  a  bill  drafted  by  the  Executive  was 
viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  Members 
of  the  House.  This  is  a  bill  which  has 
been  framed  and  drafted  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House— by  the  rank-and-file 
Members  of  the  House— and  I  say  that 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  by  the  Members  of 
the  House  at  this  session  of  Congress 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  introduction  to- 
day of  two  bills  which  would  enact  an 
Equal  Rights  Act  of  1963  and  a  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1963.  I  join  a  number  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  an  ur- 
gent call  for  prompt,  effective  action  to 
solve  the  critical  civil  rights  problem 
which  confronts  our  Nation.  We  must 
not — we  cannot  afford  to — delay  any 
longer  in  according  full  rights  to  every 
citizen,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 
It  is  100  years  since  the  signing  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  Tragi- 
cally, a  full  century  has  not  yet  provided 
equal  opportunity  for  Negroes  In  voting, 
education,  employment,  housing,  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  public  ac- 
commodations. 

I  need  hardly  remind  my  colleagues  of 
the  more  glaring  evidences  of  this  prob- 
lem. They  have  been  brought  dramati- 
cally to  our  attention  in  recent  weeks  in 
stories  datelined  not  only  in  the  South 
but  also  the  North.  We  from  the  north- 
ern part  of  this  Nation  must  not  hypo- 
critically lull  ourselves  Into  believing 
this  is  a  sectional  problem  confined  to 
the  South.  Such  is  most  certainly  not 
the  case.  With  increasing  regularity, 
our  Nation  Is  seeing  outward  manifesta- 
tion* of  the  fires  which  have  been  smol- 
dering so  long  in  the  North  as  well  as 
the  South.  My  own  State  within  the  last 
week  has  witnessed  demonstrated  unrest 
in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love. 

This  is  not  a  problem  which  our  lead- 
ers and  our  people  can  continue  to  view 
with  complacency.  The  urgency  is 
alarmingly  apparent.  No  longer  can  we 
deprive  a  group  of  citizens  of  the  rights 
which  most  of  us  have  taken  for  granted. 
The  Negro  is  entitled  to  no  more  rights 
than  his  fellow  citizens;  but  most  cer- 
tamly  he  should  be  accorded  no  less. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  leadership  imd 
the  citizenry  of  our  Nation  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go 
In  civil  rights  and  that  we  cannot  take 
long  to  travel  the  distance.  The  prob- 
lem cries  out  for  quick,  decisive  solution. 
The  gravity  of  the  situation  is  such  that 
every  citizen  should  be  aware  of  the 
problem  and  searching  his  soul  for  an- 
swers. 


Clark 

ClatM«i 

Corb«tt 

Daru.  Tenn. 

DawsoQ 

Dent,  Ph. 

Denton 

Dlgg«,  Jr. 

Dlngell 

Edwards 

Ellsworth 

Evln.'j 

Pallon 

Farbste'.n 

Plshcr 

Forrester 

Prelinghuysen. 

Jr 
Oarmatz 
Oavln.  Pa. 
Gibbons 
Glenn 
Ooodell 
Oriniths 
Oubaer 
Halleck 
Hacna 
Han.sen 
Healey 
Hubert 
Henderson 
Holland 
Horan 
Ichord 
Jensen 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jmes.  Mo. 
Kee.  W  V». 
KUburn 


King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Klucxynskt 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Lankford 
LAtta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
LeetnskI 
Long.  La 
Long.  Md. 
McDowell,  Jr 
McLoxkey 
McMillan 
Madden 
Martin.  Jr., 

Mass. 
Martin.  Nebr. 
Miller.  Calif. 
Miller.  NY. 
Mlnshall,  Ohio 
Morrison 
Morton,  Md 
Moo  her 
Multer 

O'Brien.  VI 
O  Brlen.  NY. 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill.  Jr. 

Osmers.  Jr. 

Pepper 

PUcher 

Powell 

Rains 

Reusa 

Rlthiman 


Rivers.  Alaska 

Roger».  Colo, 

Ro»er»i.  Tex. 

Ryan.  Mich. 

8t  George 

8t  Germain 

Scott 

Senner,  Jr. 

SheUey 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack.  Jr. 

Smith.  Va 

Staebler 

Steed 

Talcott 

Teagrue.  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thomjason, 

La. 
Thompson. 

Jr  ,  N  J, 
Thompson. 

Tex 
Thomson,  Wl.s. 
Tollefson 
Trimble 
UUman 
Utt 
Vanlk 

Westland 
Whltten 
Wlckersham 
Willis 
Wilson,  Bob 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  296 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  OP  U.S.  CITTZENS 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowmg  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  88 1 

Adair  Barrett  Bow 

Ashbrook  Bates  Brown,  Jr., 

Ashley  Battln  Calif. 

Ashmor«  Blatnlk  Buckley 

AsplnAll  Boggs  Burton 

Auchlnclosa  BoUuul.  Mass.  Cannon,  Mo. 

Baker  Boiling.  Mo.  Casey 

Baring.  Nev.  Bonn«r  Oeller 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Lindsay  1. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to    the    gentleman    from    Pennsylvania 

[Mr    SCHWEIKERl. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  real- 
ize It  or  not  each  citizen  has  an  enor- 
mous stake  in  the  solution  to  this  human 
problem  because  each  has  a  vested  in- 
terest in  tlie  future  of  our  great  coun- 
try. Each  should  be  vitally  concerned 
about  a  prompt  solution.  I  fervently 
hope  that  not  only  the  Congress  will  be 
aroused  to  enact  long  overdue  effective 
civil  rights  measures  but  also  that  the 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  country  will  not 
remain  apathetic  to  the  pressing  need 
for  action.  Let  us  no  longer  twiddle  our 
thumbs  while  Rome  burns. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
and  their  colleagues  on  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  who  have  long  seen 
the  need  for  this  action.  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  their  effort*  to  press 
for  this  most  important  legislation. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Baldwin]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  privilege  to  Join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  and  more  than  20 
other  Members  in  introducing  this  bill 
which  was  Introduced  in  the  House  yes- 
terday. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  say  I  fully  join  in  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  and  the  gentleman 


from   Minnesota    [Mr.   MacGr«oo.i 
this  bill.  ^^i*oot]  on 

It  is  time  that  this  CongrcM  *^ 
Itself  strongly  and  clearly  STpiSSSS 
to  segregation  in  places  of  busineaa^!^ 
in«  the  public  in  opposition  to  neerZ'' 
tion  in  restaurants  and  theaters  inVC 
position  to  segregation  in  hot^ir.?: 
motels,  and  In  opposition  to  segreeatin. 
in  public  parks,  m  public  trans^jVutS 
and  in  other  public  facilities  ' 

Mr^  LINDSAY.     I  thank  the  gentle 
man  from  California,  "^' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  genUem«n 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conti]. 
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C.\LL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  mako 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  u  J* 
present.  "' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count 
[After  counting]  One  hundred  and 
seventy- two  members  are  present  not  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 

call  of  the  House.  * 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU.  and  the  fol- 

lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names; 

(Roll   No.  8©] 

»*^J^l'"      w  Grlfflths  O'Brien  NT 

Ashbrook  Gubser  OKonskl 

A.-(hley  Halleck  O'Neill 

Ashmore  Hanna  Onmers 

Asplnall  Hansen  Pepper 

Aurhlncloas         Harvey.  Ind.         PUcher 
Palter  Hawkins  Powell 

Baring  Healey  Rains 

Barrett  Hubert  ReuM 

Barry  Henderson  Rlehlman 

Holland  Rivers.  Ala«k« 

Roberts,  Ala. 
Rcxrers.  Te». 
Ryan  Mich. 
8t  George 
St  Oermaiii 
Scott 


Bates 

Battln  Horan 

nopgs  Ichord 

Bo  and  Jarman 

Boiling  Jensen 

Bonner  Jones,  Ala. 

Bow  J'lnex.  Mo. 
Brown.  Calif        Kee 
Broyhlll.  Va.        Keith 

Buckley  KUburn 

Burton  King.  Calif. 

C^hlU  Klrwan 

Cannon  Kluczyn.skl 

Casey  Kornegay 

Celler  Kunkel 

Clark  Kyi 

c:aix»en  Lankford 

Corbett  LatU 
Cunningham       Leggett 

Davis.  Tenn  Lennon 

Dawson  Leslnskl 

Dclaney  Long.  La 

Dent  Long.  Md. 

Denton  McDowell 

Dlggs  McPall 

Dlngell  McLonkey 

Donohue  McMillan 

Edwards  Madden 

Ellsworth  Martin,  Mass. 
Evlns 
Fallon 
Fnrb.stcln 
FelKhan 
Fl.sher 
Forrester 


Senner 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Sikea 

SIsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Staebler 

Steed 

Talcott 

Teague.  Oaltf. 

Thomas 

Thompson. 

La. 
Thompson, 

N  J 
Thompson. 

Tex 
Thomson,  WU. 
Tollefson 


Martin.  Nebr.  Trimble 

Miller.  Calif.  Ul'man 

Miller,  NY.  Utt 

Mills  Van  Dcerlln 

Mlnshall  Vanlk 

Monagau  VIn.son 

Prelinghuysen     Morrison  Westland 

FYledel  Morton  Whltten 

Oarmatz  Mcisher  Wlckersham 

Gavin  Multer  Willis 

Gibbons  Nix  Wilson.  Bob 

Glenn  Norblad  Wilson, 

Ooodell  OBrien,  ru.  CharlesH. 

The  SPEL^KER.  On  this  rollcall  278 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  OP  UJ3.  CITIZENS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the   gentleman    from   New    York    [Mr, 

LINDSAY  ] , 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Is  there  any  way,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  Record  to  show  that 
when  the  Speaker  last  counted  for  a 
quorum  and  counted  170  Members,  that 
only  about  40  of  them  were  on  the  Re- 
publican side? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  that  is  not  the  subject  of  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California, 

Mr  HOSMER.  I  would  like  to  dispute 
the  count  of  the  last  gentleman  to  whom 
you  yielded.  It  was  inaccurate.  There 
was  a  fair  proportion  of  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  when  the  Chair 
made  his  count,  and  the  Record  should 
accurately  so  reflect. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lest  there  be  failure  of  a 
quorum  in  the  future,  at  this  moment  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  in 
the  Record  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
ser\'ing  the  right  to  object.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  am  going  to  object  to  this 
request.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  how 
much  time  he  intends  to  use  with  this 
kind  of  colloquy? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an- 
swer to  the  distinguished  gentleman.  I 
will  say  that  we  are  going  to  do  our  very 
best  to  hold  this  down  to  10  or  15  min- 
utes at  the  outside. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  too  much 
time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wUl  count. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum 

The  eentleman  from  New  York  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  someone 
far  from  the  South  can  fully  reali7e  to- 
night that  people  because  of  different 
color  of  their  skin  have  been  denied  the 
right  to  eat  in  certain  restaurants  and 
attend  certain  theaters  and  public 
places,  for  today  right  here  in  this  House 
there  has  been  attempted  through  par- 
liamentary procedure  to  deny  us  the 
right  to  speak  on  this  vital  issue  before 
the  Nation  today.  Some  could  do  well 
to  tear  a  page  from  the  book  of  Voltaire 
when  he  said: 

I  may  disagree  with  what  you  say.  but  I 
will  defend  to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood 
your  right  to  say  It. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 
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The  SPEAKER.  WiU  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  wiU  be  delighted  to 
3^eld.  Mr.  Speaker, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  I  think  has 
seen  an  instance  in  which  the  majority, 
and  certainly  the  majority  leaders,  have 
stayed  here  when  we  had  complete  con- 
trol so  far  as  votes  were  concerned,  and 
have  protected  the  rights  of  minority 
Members.  I  think  this  is  an  instance  of 
that.  We  respect  the  rights  of  minority 
Members.  Individual  Members  have 
their  own  rights  and  prerogatives,  but 
the  majority  party  has  stayed  here  and 
has  voted  against  adjournment  and  has 
protected  the  rights  of  the  minority 
Members. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  agree 
with  everything  the  majority  leader  has 
said. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
prefer  that  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts be  permitted  to  complete  his 
statement  and  then  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree 
with  everything  that  the  majority  leader 
has  said,  and  I  will  go  one  step  further 
and  say  that  our  good  Speaker  of  the 
House  has  handled  the  gavel  with  fair- 
ness and  impartiality  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned in  this  discussion  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  high  honor  for  me 
to  join  in  this  discussion  with  my  dis- 
tinguished Republican  colleagues.  In 
Introducing  the  civil  rights  legislation 
yesterday,  we  continued  to  demonstrate 
that  our  party  is  taking  the  lead  in  the 
civil  rights  discussion  that  is  taking 
place  in  this  country.  But  even  more 
Important  is  the  movement  for  equality 
Itself.  At  this  moment,  the  struggle  for 
Negro  equality  is  on  the  march  through- 
out the  world.  This  surging  force  can- 
not and  will  not  be  stopped  and  It  Is  our 
responsibility  as  legislators  to  see  that 
additional  civil  rights  legislation  Is  en- 
acted Immediately.  For  this  reason  the 
bill  that  I  was  happy  to  introduce  with, 
among  others,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  LINDS.^Yl.  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill],  and  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  MacGreg- 
ORl  and  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias]  Is  a 
powerful  and  meaningful  bill  in  this  era 
of  the  Negro  movement. 

That  expert  news  commentator.  Eric 
Sevareid,  said  this  recently  about  the 
movement : 

By  Its  dominant  voices,  lu  most  unforget- 
table faces,  and  Its  chief  acts  of  bravery  does 
a  generation  recognize  Itself  and  history 
mark  It.  For  America,  this  postwar  period 
is  surely  the  era  of  the  Negro  passion  (and) 
•  •  •  because  this  unfolding  drama  involves 
the  automatic  reflexes  of  the  Instinctive  sense 
of  Justice,  because  It  Involves  namable,  hear- 


able,  countable.  Individual  persons  of  flesh 
and  blood.  It  U  going  to  dwarf  the  general 
and  social  pageants  of  this  domestic  era. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  call  today  is 
clearly  for  the  rights  of  all  Individuals. 
The  bill  that  we  introduced  will  provide 
the  tools  to  aid  the  Negro  In  his  valiant 
crusade. 

The  bill  would  eliminate  segregation 
In  public  accommodations  and  vest  in 
the  Attorney  General  broad  legal  au- 
thority in  all  areas  of  civil  rights. 

As  a  sponsor  of  the  Republican  civil 
rights  bill  this  past  January,  I  am  proud 
to  sponsor  this  additional  legislation. 
Our  last  Republican  civil  rights  bill  was 
hailed  throughout  the  Nation  and  the 
New  York  Times  international  edition, 
published  during  the  newspaper  strike, 
called  this  legislation  the  most  powerful 
civil  rights  bill  in  a  decade. 

Added  to  the  proposals  of  the  January 
bill,  this  legislation  will  insure  the  neces- 
sary rights  of  our  Negro  citizens. 

It  will  give  the  Attorney  General  au- 
thority to  take  legal  action  against  any 
owner  or  operator  of  a  business  supply- 
ing accommodations,  amusement,  food 
or  services  to  the  public,  if  such  business 
is  authorized  by  the  State  or  local  sub- 
division, where  the  business  segregates 
or  otherwise  discriminates  against  cus- 
tomers because  of  race  or  color.  The 
Attorney  General,  under  the  terms  of 
this  legislation,  may  also  bring  lepal  suit 
against  any  State  or  local  official  who 
seeks  to  require  or  encourage  segrega- 
tion or  discrimination. 

This  proposed  legislation  also  contains 
the  so-called  title  III  provision  which 
was  passed  by  the  House  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration  but  failed  in 
the  Senate.  This  provision  grants  the 
Attorney  General  authority  to  institute 
legal  proceedings  against  State  and  local 
officials  who  are  depriving  or  denying 
individuals'  rights  to  equal  protection  of 
the  law  because  of  race,  creed,  color  or 
national  origin. 

If  this  House  Mr.  Speaker,  would  enact 
this  legislation,  along  with  the  legisla- 
tion our  party  introduced  in  January, 
we  would  be  making  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  historical  movement  that 
has  already  begun  and  which  will  con- 
tinue until  all  men  are  given  their  rights 
as  citizens  of  this  great  Nation  and,  even 
more  significantly,  as  human  beings  cre- 
ated by  God  who  deserve  to  live  peace- 
fully within  the  brotherhood  of  all  men. 
Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  SibalI. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty  four  Mem- 
bers are  present.    A  quorum  is  present. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 

SlBALJ. 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  add  my  voice  in  support  of  those  who 
would  bring  dignity  to  all  of  our  citizens 
and  by  so  doing  bring  dignity,  a  more 
complete  dignity,  at  any  rate,  to  tliia 
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great  Nation,  which  has  been  a  symbol 
of  freedom  to  so  many. 

I  am  also  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
both  civil  rights  bills  re/erred  to.  and 
the  author  of  one  amendment  to  the 
medical  education  bill,  which  would  have 
guaranteed  equal  protection  under  the 
law  to  all  applicants  to  medical  schools 
to  insure  they  would  not  be  discrimi- 
nated against  on  the  ground  of  race, 
creed,  or  national  origin,  but  which  the 
Democratic  majority  defeated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  stop  hiding  behind  the  skirts 
of  people  with  less  responsibility  tlian 
we  have  in  this  area  and  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  as  the  elected  representatives 
of  all  the  people. 

Only  by  rule  of  law  can  we  avoid  a 
great  national  catastrophe  which  stands 
In  the  wings,  and  only  those  of  us  in  the 
Congress  can  provide  the  laws  which  are 
so  long  overdue.  The  Republican  Party 
has  a  particular  responsibility  as  it  did 
100  years  ago  due  to  the  clear  inabilitv  of 
any  Democrat,  no  matter  how  high  his 
office,  to  rally  his  whole  party  to  this 
great  cause. 

The  clearest  evidence  of  this  is  pre- 
sented by  what  has  happened  to  civil 
rights  in  Congress  this  session  and  dur- 
ing the  87th  Congress,  despite  the  words 
of  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent m  Los  Angeles  on  September  9.  1960, 
when  he  said : 

When  OUT  next  President  takes  office  in 
January  he  mu«t  be  prepared  to  move  for- 
ward on  three  broad  fronts:  u  a  legislative 
leader,  slb  Chief  ExecuUve.  and  as  a  moral 
leader 

First,  as  a  legislative  leader  the  President 
must  give  us  the  legal  weapons  needed  to 
enforce  the  constitutional  rights  of  every 
American.  He  cannot  wait  for  others  to  act 
He  himself  must  draft  the  programs,  transmit 
them  to  the  Congress,  and  fight  for  their 
enactment — taking  his  case  to  the  people  If 
the  Congress  Is  slow  in  acting. 

And  much  legislation  Is  needed.  We  must 
continue  and  strengthen  the  Presidents  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  We  must  grant  the 
Attorney  General  power  to  enforce  all  con- 
stitutional rights — not  Just  the  right  to  vote 
We  must  wipe  out  discriminatory  poll  taxes 
and  literacy  tests,  and  pass  effecUve  antl- 
bomblng  and  anUlynchlng  legislation.  And 
we  must  conUnually  strengthen  the  legal 
framework  which  will  allow  us  to  move 
toward  economic,  educational,  and  political 
equality. 

Such  legislation  is  already  being  prepared 
I  have  aslced  Senator  Clark,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Congressman  Ctllkm,  of  New 
York,  to  prepare  a  bill  embodying  all  of  the 
pledges  of  the  Democratic  platform.  And 
this  bill  will  be  among  the  first  orders  of 
business  when  a  new  Congress  meets  In 
January 


«/un€  ^ 


LegisIaUon  is  not  the  cure-all.    But  it     Federal  elections  and  it  would  rto  ^ 
is  the  keystone  upon  which  meaningful     more  to  guarantee  the  francll?    ^"^ 
enjoyment  of  fundamental  rights  can  be         It  Is  my  further  belief  that  onp  ., 
assured.     It  sets  the  norm.     It  provides     major  concerns  of  racial  aL-i^"^* 
a  forum  for.  and  sanctions  for  enforce-      minorities  today  is  the  lack  nf  ^^°^ 
ment  when  rights  are  denied.  -..  -  -  .   ^  '^  "-"^^  'ack  of  oDonrf,. 

Justice  Goldberg  commented  to  the 
nub  of  the  problem  in  a  recent  Supremo 
Court  decision.    He  stated: 

The  individual's  rights  are  'present  rights"; 
they  are  not  merely  hopes  to  some  future  en- 
joyment of  some  formallstlc  constltutloniil 
promise.  Tlie  basic  guarantees  of  our  Con- 
stitution are  warrants  for  the  here  and  now. 


Assuming  his  sincerity,  I  say  that  we 
in  the  Republican  Party  stand  anxious 
to  support  him  if  he  can  lead  his  own 
party.  But  if  he  cannot,  then  we  intend 
to  fight  on  until  his  pledges  and  ours  are 
redeemed. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  SibalI. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr  Bell]. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
Joined  with  other  colleagues  in  speaking 
out  on  new  and  vital  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion which  we  have  recently  introduced 
In  this  Congress. 


Tlie  momentous  Brown  against  the 
Board  of  Education  decisions  were  a 
landmark.  They  gave  hope.  But  prot,'- 
ress  has  been  painfully  slow.  In  those 
decisions  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
that  separate  educational  facilities  are 
inherently  unequal.  It  called  for  the 
equal  access  and  enjoyment  of  the  most 
fundamental  of  rights — opportunity  for 
self-improvement  through  our  institu- 
tions of  public  education,  with  all  delib- 
erate speed. 

Many  of  the  States  have  responded, 
by  mere  token  compliance.  The  idle 
emptiness  of  unenforced  laws  has  been 
a  source  of  continuing  and  great  disap- 
pointment. 

This  legislation  we  have  introduced 
would  take  some  necessary  steps  toward 
guaranteeing  full  realization  of  these 
most  basic  rights. 

While  progress  In  education  has  been 
painful  and  slow,  effective  denial  of  vot- 
ing rights  and  privileges  has  been  more 
than  slow. 

The  right  to  vote  and  to  have  that  vote 
counted  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  democ- 
racy. Yet  overwhelming  evidence  and 
stark  statistics  outline  widespread  denial 
and  abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote  in 
several  States.  This  wrong  is  by  no 
mean.s  confined  to  any  particular  geo- 
graphical area. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
disclosed  statistics  Involving  158  counties 
with  a  majority  Negro  population  lo- 
cated in  11  States.  In  51  of  these  coun- 
ties, 3  percent  or  less  of  the  Negroes  were 
registered.  In  51  other  counties.  10  per- 
cent or  less  were  registered,  and  only  in 
11  counties  were  there  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  Negroes  registered. 

A  catalog  of  discriminatory  devices, 
some  more  subtle  than  others,  stands 
ready  to  strip  minorities  of  their  voting 
rights:  The  poll  tax,  literacy  tests  more 
stringently  applied  to  minorities  than  to 
whites,  requiiemcnts  of  registering  in  a 
person's  own  handwriting,  requirements 
for  registering  without  error  on  forms 
provided,  and  requirements  for  passing 
constitutional  interpreUtion  tests  ap- 
plied more  strenuously  to  minorities  than 
to  whites.     And  there  are  many  more. 

The  judiciary  has  invalidated  numer- 
ous discriminatory  devices:  The  grand- 
father clause,  the  white  primary,  and  the 
Jaybird  Scheme  have  been  invalidated. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  tempered  the 
outer  fringes  of  the  powerfully  abusive 
and  more  flagrant  denials.  But  this 
modlcimi  of  judicial  strength  must  be 
reinforced. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  strike 
down   discriminatory    literacy    tests    In 


nity  for  employment  and^Vr*  adv^^' 
ment  once  placed.  This  again  invoh!; 
education  because,  in  many  casp,  h. 
crimination  as  to  the  acquiring  of  educt' 
tion  and  training  in  skills  has  bLn 
practiced.  ^   °^^ 

Today  a  very  large  proportion  of  our 
underemployed  persons  are  Nerr^ 
Recent  Department  of  Commerce  auu!' 
tics  reveal  that  the  unemployment  rafi 
among  nonwhitcs  i.s  more  than  twice  th»t 
of  whites.  Yet,  even  given  an  adeqS 
educaUonal  background,  many  of  the  nn 
portunities  for  further  training  throZ; 
such  progiams  as  vocational  education 
and  manpower  retraining  are  efTectiveiv 
closed  to  minority  members  becauae  nf 
the  pigment  of  their  skin 

Testiniony  before  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  has  disclosed  evidence, 
of  blatant  discrimination.  While  there 
might  be  training  opportunities  in  some 
States,  in  others,  training  courses  oDen 
to  minorities  often  involve  tralnina  m 
kitchen  skills  such  as  dishwashing  or  in 
the  laundry  trade  involving  pressirig  and 
cleaning  of  clothes.  Training  opportu 
nities  for  the  more  lucrative  jobs  such  as 
welding,  electronics,  and  administraUon 
are  effectively  denied. 

The  report  disclosed  that,  in  1960  691 
percent  of  the  eligible  nonwhltes  in  one 
Southern  State  were  not  registered  to 
vote,  while  only  27  percent  of  the  whites 
were  not  registered. 

Education,  voting,  Justice,  employ. 
ment.  housing— whichever  way  the  dis- 
cerning investigator  probes,  evidences  of 
discrimination  can  be  uncovered. 

Today  from  coast  to  coast  and  border 
to  border,  the  pent-up  grievances  of  the 
Negro  community  decry  the  social  un- 
rest. By  Justice  Department  count 
there  were  43  major  and  minor  racial 
demonstrations  during  the  week  ending 
May  25.  of  which  10  were  In  the  North. 

It  Ls  tragic  that  violence  must  bring 
into  sharp  focus  the  patent  denial  of 
freedom  to  certain  of  our  citizens. 

War  was  fought  100  years  ago  to  re- 
affirm certain  of  these  basic  nghti. 
These  freedoms  have  not  yet  been  fully 
won.  nor  fully  realized.  The  fight  to 
guarantee  these  freedoms  continues  to  be 
fought. 

An  alarmed  public  today,  as  never  be- 
fore, is  overwhelmed  by  the  injustices 
inherent  in  tJie  rising  tide  of  exploding 
racial  relations. 

The  shameful  denial  of  basic  God- 
piven  and  constitutionally  guaranteed 
rights  mu.st  be  rectified. 

Equality  and  equality  of  opportunity 
must  become  reality,  not  mere  plaudit. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.QuiEl. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  my  collcaKues.  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  MacGrecor)  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr 
Lindsay]  for  developing  this  legislation. 
I  am  happy  to  join  with  them  in  intro- 
ducing this  bill.    I  think  this,  together 
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with  the  bill  that  was  Introduced  earlier 
tins  year,  is  sound  legislation  and  is  in 
the  direction  that  we  ought  to  go.  I 
think  we  ought  to  go  even  further  than 
this,  however,  and  toward  this  end  I  will 
be  working  and  that  is  whenever  there 
15  Federal  money  spent  in  a  program 
wh.-re  that  money  or  the  benefits  of  that 
money  are  denied  to  people  because  of 
race,  color,  or  creed  that  such  F^eral 
money  shall  be  denied  to  any  such  area 
or  any  such  group.  I  speak  specifically 
of  one  area  in  the  field  of  education 
where  the  Federal  Government  is  assist- 
ing in  the  field  of  vocational  education 
and  in  federally  impacted  areas  where 
money  is  now  going  which  is  denied  to 
certain  individuals  because  of  discrimi- 
nation, and  for  this  reason  I  will  support 
legislation  which  will  deny  Federal  funds 
In  any  Federal  program  where  the  bene- 
fits of  that  program  are  denied  to  people 
because  of  race,  color,  or  creed.  I  hope 
we  can  take  that  action  in  the  Congress. 
and  I  will  support  an  amendment  on  any 
bill  that  provides  Federal  funds  for  such 
programs,  on  each  bill  as  it  comes  up 
for  consideration  by  the  House,  but  I 
would  favor  most  of  all  legislation  which 
would  deny  such  Federal  money  to  any 
program  where  discrimination  exists. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  HalpernI. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, but  I  rise  to  commend  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee  who  have 
joined  in  sponsoring  the  Ekjual  Rights 
Act  of  1963.  I  particularly  want  to  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  and  his 
able  colleagues  on  the  committee  includ- 
ing the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
C«nLL]  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MacGregor]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasI  for  their 
remarkable  work  and  superb  leadership 
they  are  giving  in  this  field.  They  have 
been  a  credit  to  the  minority  party  in 
this  Hou.se. 

As  one  who  has  made  civil  rights  leg- 
islation a  prime  concern  since  I  came  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  I  am 
pleased  to  associate  myself  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  support  of  this 
bill  and  to  have  joined  with  them  in  its 
introduction.  Subml.ssion  of  this  bill  is 
ft  positive  and  forceful  collective  move 
for  meaningful  action  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights. 

Earlier  this  session,  as  in  the  o6th  and 
87th  Congresses,  I  sponsored  and  called 
for  action  on  a  number  of  specific  civil 
rights  bills.  One  would  restore  part  HI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  as  it  was 
drafted  in  the  original  legislation  This 
would  give  the  Attorney  General  the  au- 
thority to  institute  suits  where  one's  civil 
rights  have  t>oen  violated.  This  is  the 
very  guts  of  any  civil  rights  legislation. 
Others  would  outlaw  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  employment,  provide  protection 
from  lynching  and  mob  violence,  protect 
the  right  to  vote,  make  the  ClvU  Rights 
Commission  a  permanent  l)ody.  aid 
States  to  desegregate  their  schools,  pro- 
tect the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  14th 
amendment,  establish  a  Commission  on 
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Equal  Job  Opportunity,  and  prohibit 
segregation  in  places  of  public  accom- 
modation. 

Many  of  these  objectives.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  are  covered  in  the  Equal  Rights 
Act  of  1963  which  was  introduced  yester- 
day and  which  is  being  discussed  here 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  not  tell  this  House 
the  importance  of  the  issue  of  equal 
rights  to  our  Nation  and  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  Everyday  developments 
highlight  the  stark  reality  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  compelling  need  for  legisla- 
tive action. 

All  of  us  know  this  problem  is  not 
peculiar  to  any  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try. The  recent  unfortunate  events  in 
Mississippi  and  Alabama  may  provide 
more  drama  for  newspaper  stories,  but 
they  are  no  more  reprehensible  than 
many  practices  common  in  the  Northern 
States.  It  would  be  hypocrisy  of  the 
highest  magnitude  to  suggest  that  dis- 
crimination on  grounds  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin,  is  somehow  less 
evil  because  it  is  accomplished  with 
greater  subtlety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Lincoln  allowed 
100  days'  notice  between  the  issuance 
of  his  first  and  second  proclamations. 
We  have  been  on  notice  for  100  years 
to  face  up  to  our  responsibilities  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights.  This  goes  be- 
yond all  the  requirements  of  reasonable 
notice.  It  is  high  time  we  put  our  own 
moral  house  in  order.  What  was  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  in  the  1860's,  cannot 
reasonably  be  denied  a  century  later. 

I  have  constantly  heard  claims  that 
the  press  of  other  congressional  busi- 
ness, admittedly  vital  to   the  Nation's 
welfare,  is  more  than  enough  to  occupy 
the   attention   of   Congress.     The  con- 
spicuous absence  thus  far  of  administra- 
tion civil  rights  legislation  seems  to  im- 
ply this.    I  do  not  question  the  sincerity 
behind  such  contentions  any  more  than 
I  have  to  be  reminded  of  the  vast  amount 
of  unfinished  business  before  this  House. 
But  what  business  has  been  before  this 
House  longer  than  the  business  of  civil 
rights?     And.    Mr.   Speaker,   when— at 
what  point  in  time — did  matters  of  hu- 
man dignity  and  individual  rights  cease 
to  be  the  primary  concern  of  this  House? 
In  the  87th  Congress,  those  of  us  who 
Introduced  civil  rights  legislation  looked 
hopefully  to  the  White  House  for  sup- 
port.    We   were   amazed    and   shocked 
when  it  was  announced  that  "the  Presi- 
dent," and  I  quote,  "does  not  consider 
it  necessary  at  this  time  to  enact  new 
civil  rights  legislation."     This  response 
was  a  far  cry  from  the  statements  made 
by  candidate  Kennedy  during  his  cam- 
paign.   If,  as  he  said  then,  "The  Presi- 
dency is  a  place  of  moral  leadership." 
why  has  the  President  avoided  the  fertile 
field  of  civil  rights  legislation  for  the 
exercises  of  that  leadership''    The  impli- 
cation was  that  other  legislation  took 
precedence     over     questions     involving 
fundamental  constitutional  rights.   Civil 
rights  supporters  bided  their  time,  in  the 
hope  that  after  Congress  had  fulfilled 
its  function  with  respect  to  the  trade  bill 
and  other  vital  concerns,  the  President 
would  then  turn  his  attention  to  this 
urgent  matter  in  the  88th  Congress. 


This  Cwigress  has  been  in  session  5 
months.  Member  after  Member  of  this 
House  and  in  the  other  body  have  cried 
out  for  action  on  civil  rights.  Scores  of 
bills  have  been  introduced  on  the  subject. 
But  where  has  the  administration  been? 
The  President  has  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity before  this  to  speak  to  us — to  give 
us  forceful,  enlightening  leadership  that 
is  so  vital  in  this  field.  As  one  commen- 
tator recently  obser\'ed,  "the  adminis- 
tration has  broken  no  lances  in  Con- 
gress." 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  regard- 
less of  the  reasons  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  the  administration's  weakness 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights.  There  has 
been  no  drive,  no  leadership.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  image  of  America  held  by  peo- 
ple abroad  has  suffered.  We  want  the 
world  to  think  of  our  country  as  a  na- 
tion of  freedom  and  justice,  where  hu- 
man dignity  is  paramount.  We  fall 
short  of  presenting  such  a  picture  when 
the  rights  of  so  many  Americans  are  still 
violated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recent  developments 
make  it  apparent  that  there  cannot  be 
any  compromise  with  the  morality  and 
justice  of  this  issue.  It  has  taken  a  long 
time  for  the  administration  to  realize 
this  and  now  it  is  announced  that  the 
President  will  shortly  present  a  strong 
program  to  Congress.  I  hope  he  will. 
And  I  trust  it  will  be  a  bold  one.  I  hope 
it  will  cover  such  basic  principles  as  em- 
bodied in  this  equal  rights  bill  under 
discussion  today. 

I  fervently  urge  that  priority  will  be 
given  to  this  issue.  We  will  fail  in  our 
obligations  to  uphold  the  Constitution, 
to  act  in  the  national  interest,  if  we  do 
not  move  quickly  and  decisively.  The 
time  to  enact  legislation  to  seciire  every 
American  in  his  constitutional  rights  is 
now.  Too  much  time  has  already 
elapsed.  For  100  years  we  have  given 
the  Negroes  of  the  Nation  only  a  soiled 
kind  of  citizenship.  It  is  high  time  that 
Congress  acted  to  clean  it  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  one  thing  for  us  to 
criticize  and  another  thing  to  come  up 
with  a  positive  program.  That  is  why 
I  was  delighted  with  the  earlier  con- 
structive action  on  the  part  of  the 
minority  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  to  join  with  them  in  Intro- 
ducing legislation  to  make  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  permanent  and  to 
give  it  broader  power,  to  establish  a  com- 
mission to  assure  equal  emplojTnent 
rights  by  employers  or  unions  engaged  in 
Federal  contracts,  and  public  employ- 
ment agencies:  to  curtail  the  use  of  lit- 
eracy tests,  to  provide  assistance  to 
schools  seeking  to  desegregate,  to  au- 
thorize the  Census  Bureau  to  secure  com- 
plete voter  registration  figures  and  to 
give  the  Attorney  General  the  legal  right 
to  enforce  school  desegregation. 

And  that  is  why  I  am  so  pleased  with 
the  new  action  by  this  distinguished 
group  of  minority  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  in  drafting  this  new 
legislation  and  to  be  associated  with  it. 
The  bill  introduced  yesterday  is  a  broad, 
workable  and  meaningful  one.  It  meets 
the  basic  needs  for  effective  acti6n.  I 
commend  it  to  the  committee  and  to  the 
House. 
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It  includes  the  section  on  title  m 
which,  as  I  said  earlier,  puts  the  guts  into 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  that  is  sorely  needed. 
This  House  passed  this  provision  during 
the  previous  administration  but  it  failed 
to  get  through  the  other  body.  Title  m 
grants  to  the  Attorney  General  authority 
to  institute  legal  proceedings  against 
State  or  local  oflBcials  who  are  depriving 
or  denying  individuals"  rights  to  equal 
protection  of  the  law  because  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Act  of  1963  would  give  the  Attorney 
General,  as  well  as  Individuals,  author- 
ity to  take  legal  action  against  any  owner 
or  operator  of  a  business  supplying 
accommodations,  amusement,  food,  or 
services  to  the  public,  if  such  business 
is  authorized  to  operate  by  a  State  or 
local  subdivision,  where  the  business 
segregates  or  otherwise  discrUninates 
agamst  customers  because  of  race  or 
color.  A  legal  suit  may  also  be 
brought  against  any  State  or  local  official 
who  seeks  to  require  or  encourage  segre- 
gation or  discrimination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  challenge  of  the 
1860's  was  given  eloquent  expression  by 
President  Lincoln  when  he  said:  "This 
Government  canmt  endure  half  slave 
and  half  free."  The  challenge  of  the 
1960's  is  equally  clear:  can  a  democracy 
long  endure  which  denies  a  substantial 
body  of  its  citizens  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.  The  answer  in  both  cases 
is  the  same. 

In  the  words  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission's report:  The  inequities — which 
exist  in  the  area  of  civil  rights — should 
not  be  taken  as  an  indictment  but  as  a 
challenge.  This  Nation  has  always 
responded  to  any  threat  to  freedom  from 
abroad:  yet  for  more  than  a  century  we 
have  been  divided  over  issues  of  racial 
equality  and  freedom  of  opportunity  at 
home.  The  time  has  now  come  to  an- 
swer the  challenge  within — the  denial  of 
civil  rights  to  Americans  by  other  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  legislation  we  can 
and  must  support.  In  a  larger  sense  It  is 
not  mere  legislation.  It  is  a  challenge  to 
this  House  and  to  the  administration  to 
place  and  keep  our  Nation  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight  for  freedom,  equality, 
and  the  dignity  of  individuals  through- 
out the  world. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr    LINDSAY.     I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania      [Mr 
Saylor]. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mac- 
GrecorI,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lindsay  1,  for  taking  the 
leadership  in  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

However.  I  Just  want  to  say  that  as 
fine  as  this  legislation  is,  there  are  things 
which  in  my  opinion  are  even  greater 
than  the  right  to  vote  or  the  right  to  a 
good  house,  and  that  is  the  right  to  a 
job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  may  talk  about  all  of 
these  principles  we  want  to.  but  until 


there  Is  no  discrimination  in  this  coun- 
try for  men  who  are  willing  to  work,  on 
account  of  their  color  or  their  race  or 
their  creed  then  and  then  alone  will  civil 
rights  be  a  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  there  was  talk  of 
the  President  bringing  up  a  program.  I 
w  ant  just  to  remind  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  House  will  pass  the  pro- 
gram and  I  hope  it  will  be  a  good  one, 
because  the  President  In  1961  issued  an 
order  for  the  carrying  out  of  fair  em- 
ployment practices.  It  seems  to  me  ev- 
ery time  his  own  Executive  order  pinches 
a  little  bit  they  make  an  exception.  I 
certainly  hope  the>'  will  not  do  it  in  the 
case  of  civil  rights. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleve- 
land i . 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  broad  civil 
ri<rhts  bill  which  was  Introduced  by  Re- 
publicans last  January,  and  as  a  spon- 
sor of  the  bill  we  are  discussing  now.  I 
wl'ih  to  associate  myself  proudly  with  my 
col'eagues  in  this  Important  legislative 
endeavor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  propose  civil  rights 
legislation,  as  we  have,  because  It  Is 
Ti'zht.  We  propose  this  legislation  In  the 
spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Memo- 
rial Day  just  past  We  propose  this  leg- 
islation because  we  are  morally  com- 
mitted to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  propose  this  legisla- 
tion t>ecause  we  feel  that  government  by 
law  is  preferable  to  forcing  people  into 
the  streets  and  into  mobs  and  into  the 
arms  of  extremists  to  assert  rights  which 
all  Americans,  and  I  repeat,  all  Ameri- 
cans, have  died  to  preserve  through  the 
proud  years  of  this  Nation's  history. 

We  Invite  the  support  of  all  Members 
for  our  legislation.  In  doing  so  we 
pledge  our  support  to  any  workable, 
sound,  and  progressive  legislation  pro- 
posed by  this  House  to  cope  with  the 
grave  civil  rights  crisis  facing  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  HORTON  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  giv- 
ing me  this  opportunity  to  address  the 
House.  There  are  times  in  a  person's 
life  when  he  becomes  very  proud  of 
America  and  very  proud  to  be  an 
American. 

I  can  recall  landing  with  the  am- 
phibious forces  in  North  Africa,  the 
landing  in  Italy,  and  I  recall  not  too 
many  days  ago  hearing  Astronaut 
Cooper  as  he  talked  to  a  joint  session 
of  Congress  telling  us  about  his  orbiting 
of  the  earth  TTiese  are  great  moments 
in  the  life  of  an  American. 

Today,  as  a  part  of  this  Congress,  I 
am  very  proud  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Lindsay  I, 
I  am  proud  of  the  distmguished  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  MacGrccor], 
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and  the  others  who  have  supported  thin 
legislation.     I  am  particularly  proud  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Speaker   Mr 
McCormack,  has  handled  the  proceed 
ings  of  this  House:  I  am  proud  of  Mein 
bers  on  both  sides  of  the  aisles  as  they 
have  resisted  the  pressures  to  attemnt 
to  keep  gentlemen  from  speaking  who 
had  these  special  orders  on  a  very  ixa- 
portant    matter    that    Involves    all    of 
America  today.     It  seems  to  me  one  of 
the  greatest  Issues  facing  America  Is  this 
problem  of  race  relations  and  the  giving 
to  each  American  an  equal  opportunity 
Today  democracy  in  America  Is  anemic 
and  until  this  Congress,  until  the  people 
of  America    assure  each  and  every  cltl. 
zen  an  equal   right  to  share  in  all  the 
benefits   and   all   the   privileges  of  this 
great  country,   this  democracy  will  not 
be  a  healthy  democracy.     So  it  seems  to 
me  that  as  this  legislation  is  presented 
we  here  In  the  Congress  should  pick  up 
this  challenge  and  do  our  best  to  make 
certain  that  our  democracy  is  not  going 
to  continue  to  be  an  anemic  democracy 
and  that  all  Americans  and  the  world 
can  be  proud  of  this  Congress  and  its 
leadership    in   making   certain   that  all 
American  citizens  have  their  equal  rights 
and  their  equal  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  with 
25  of  my  Republican  colleagues  in  in- 
troducing the  "Equal  Rights  Act  of 
1963"  Set  against  the  backdrop  of  seri- 
ous racial  difficulties,  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  can  assure  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  to  which  every  citizen 
Is  entitled. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  grant 
broad  authority  to  the  Attorney  General 
to  act  In  behalf  of  Negro  citizens  cur- 
rently being  deprived  of  their  constltu- 
tonal  guarantees.  Events  as  current  as 
those  reported  this  morning  on  the  front 
pages  of  newspapers  across  the  country 
dictate  that  this  Congress  take  respon- 
sible action  In  the  area  of  civil  rights. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  legislation 
I  am  offering,  there  would  be  authority 
for  the  Attorney  General  to  take  the 
necessary  legal  steps  to  bar  segregation 
and  discrimination  In  any  business  which 
supplies  accommodations,  amusements, 
food,  or  services  to  the  public. 

Beyond  providing  this  legal  tool,  this 
bill  would  make  those  State  or  local  of- 
ficials who  require  or  encourage  segre- 
gation or  discrimination  subject  to  a  legal 
suit.  The  rights  of  an  individual  citizen 
are  greater  than  the  desire  of  any  of- 
ficial to  enhance  his  status  and  must  be 
guarded  on  that  basis. 

My  bill  also  contains  the  so-called  title 
III  provLslon  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  during  the  Elserihower  admin- 
istration, but  failed  in  the  Senate.  This 
legislative  language  would  give  to  the 
Attorney  General  the  authority  to  Insti- 
tute legal  proceedings  against  State  or 
local  officials  where  they  are  depriving 
or  denying  an  Individual  his  right  to 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  because  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  second  occa- 
sion I  have  had  to  introduce  civil  rights 
legislation  Earlier  this  year,  I  offered  a 
bill  to  assure  voting  and  employment 
rights.  This  first  bill  also  would  provide 
financial  assistance  to  schools  seeking 
to  desegregate. 
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Hearings  have  been  conducted  on  this 
first  bill  by  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. Yet,  to  date,  it  has  not  had  any 
backing  from  leading  administration  offi- 
cials who  profess  to  be  vitally  concerned 
^th  these  problems. 

I  feel  this  new  bill— HJl.  6740 — and 
tbe  earlier  bill— H.R.  4034 — can  bring  to 
bear  a  number  of  legal  sanctions.  These 
will  help  to  reduce  racial  tensions  in  our 
country  and  assure  the  Negro  and  others 
Buffering  the  inhumanity  of  discrimina- 
tion the  protection  which  is  rightfully 
theirs  as  American  ctizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  a  nation  of  laws. 
No  man  nor  any  group  of  men  is  above 
these  laws.  To  that  end.  this  Congress 
took  action  nearly  100  years  ago  to 
amend  the  Constitution  and  reinforce 
this  democratic  principle.  Through  the 
amending  process,  the  several  States  rat- 
ified this  congressional  action  and  the 
14th  amendment  became  the  law  of  the 
land. 

We  are  today  confronted  with  the  same 
kind  of  racial  Injustice  that  led  to  that 
action  of  the  1860's.  It  is.  therefore, 
our  responsibility  to  make  certain  that 
this  vital  guarantee  is  uniformly  ap- 
plied. The  people  of  the  United  States 
look  to  us  for  that  kind  of  determined 
actioiL 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MacGrecor]  and  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  Members  who  participated  in  this 
colloquy  and  all  Members  who  allowed 
us  to  put  our  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record.  The  two  of  us  who  controlled 
the  time  on  this  subject  further  would 
like  to  express  our  special  thanks  to  the 
Speaker  for  the  fair  and  Impartial  man- 
ner In  which  he  presided  over  this  ses- 
sion here  today. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
want  this  day  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
without  paying  tribute  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
majority  leader  for  their  repeated  dem- 
OfXfitrations  of  fairness  and  the  protec- 
UoQ  of  the  rights  of  the  minority  in  this 
House  today.  This  has  been  clearly  dem- 
onstrated, and  I  hope  as  time  goes  on 
and  as  other  speakers  may  follow,  who- 
ever they  may  be.  we  may  take  from  the 
pages  of  today's  Record  a  record  of  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  minority 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  at  all 
times. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesoU  (Mr.  MacGrecor]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  Lindsay]  for 
bringing  this  important,  timely,  and  val- 
uable discussion  before  tlie  House  today. 
In  addition  to  commending  them  I  uish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  concern  for 
the  rights  of  all  citizens  which  they  have 
80  ably  voiced. 

Af^  person  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today,  and  Indeed  the  American  people 
as  a  whole,  should  no  longer  have  any 
aoubt  as  to  where  the  sincere  concern 
and  support  for  individual  rights  lies 


Mr.  "WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  has  introduced  legislation  to 
insure  civil  rights  for  all  citizens,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  important  legislation 
and  trust  that  the  dlstingaiished  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  will  report  a 
meaningful  biU  that  will  allow  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  right  a 
wrong  that  has  prevailed  for  too  long  a 
time.  The  legislative  process.  It  seems  to 
me,  is  the  correct  road  to  follow  on  this 
vital  subject  and  I  sincerely  trust  that 
acUon  will  no  longer  be  delayed.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  racial  unrest  that  is  mani- 
festing itself  today  will  be  quieted  if  we 
take  the  responsible  action  of  recogniz- 
ing the  rights  of  everyone  to  first-class 
citizenship. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
American  citizen  has  a  personal  stake  in 
the  legislation  which  many  of  us  intro- 
duced yesterday;  legislation  to  enforce 
constitutional  rights  including  my  own 
bill.  H.R.  6736. 

If  we.  the  free  people  of  a  free  nation. 
genuinely  believe  in  freedom  and  in  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  every  human  being 
as  the  moral  and  legal  basis  of  our  free 
way  of  life,  then  we  carmot  rest  in  good 
conscience  until  all  our  people  are  as- 
sured the  equal  protection  of  our  laws. 

Despite  the  clear  and  unequivocal 
guarantees  contained  In  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, our  daily  experience  confirms 
repeatedly  the  dismaying  fact  that  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  citizens  are  not  free; 
they  have  never  known  equal  oppor- 
tunity or  what  it  means  to  get  an  even 
break ;  they  do  not  receive  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws. 

The  Constitution,  however,  is  not  a 
self -enforcing  document.  It  requires  in- 
terpretation and  application  by  the 
courts  and  implementing  legislation  by 
the  Congress.  In  the  area  of  civil  rights, 
the  courts  have  spoken  frequently  and 
clearly  and  decisively  and  have  given  life 
to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  and 
to  the  highest  ideals  of  our  people.  Con- 
gress, unfortunately,  has  been  slower, 
more  hesitant  and  less  clear  about  its 
own  responsibility  in  this  regard. 

Congress  cannot  open  the  hearts  and 
liberate  the  minds  of  those  who  insist  on 
practicing  discrimination  in  their  per- 
sonal lives,  but  we  can  and  must  deny  to 
segregation  and  every  other  form  of 
racial  discrimination  any  shadow  of  pub- 
lic sanction  or  support. 

This  is  not  coercion.  It  is  prevention. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  punish  or  to 
intrude,  but  to  protect  i>eople  and  to 
enforce  the  law  of  the  land,  equitably  and 
humanely.  If.  in  seeking  to  accomplish 
this  end,  it  should  interfere  uath  local 
customs  or  institutions,  it  will  only  be 
because  those  customs  and  institutions 
have  been  built  upon  an  indefensible 
foundation— injustice,  discrimination, 
and  disregard  for  the  primary  rights  of 
human  beings.  Our  freedom  cannot 
extend  to  the  point  where  we  are  free 
to  deprive  others  of  their  freedom, 
whether  we  live  in  the  North  or  in  the 
South. 

We  owe  a  great  public  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  our  Negro  citizens  who  have  re- 
fused to  resort  to  violence  in  their 
struggle  to  obtain  a  minimum  recogni- 
tion of  their  rights.    They  have  willingly 
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suffered  abuse,  brutality,  deprivation,  and 
humiliaUon  to  obtain  rights  which  should 
always  have  been  theirs  without  question 
and  which  the  rest  of  us  take  for  granted. 
How  long  can  we  expect  restraint,  if 
we  do  not  join  wholeheartedly  with  those 
who  seek  nothing  more  than  jusUce? 
How  legitimate  are  our  appeals  for  mod- 
eration, if  all  we  mean  Is  to  perpetuate 
the  status  quo?  How  much  respect  for 
law  and  order  can  we  expect,  if  the  law 
is  not  used  to  protect  the  underpriv- 
ileged and  the  disadvantaged? 

As  a  matter  both  of  principle  and  of 
prudence.  Congress  must  not  delay  in 
equipping  the  Government  with  author- 
ity to  protect  quickly  and  effectively  the 
legal  rights  of  all  our  people,  regardless 
of  color,  religion,  or  economic  position 
whenever  these  rights  are  threatened! 
This  is  the  entire  purpose  of  our  Repub- 
lican civil  rights  legislation. 

The  means  we  propose  would  be  simple 
and  effective  and  they  are  constitution- 
ally sound.  Our  bill  provides  what  the 
Constitution  already  implies,  that  places 
licensed  by  public  authority  to  offer  serv- 
ice and  accommodation  to  the  general 
public  must  not  discriminate  or  segre- 
gate against  part  of  that  general  public 
because  of  race  or  color,  and  It  empowers 
the  Attorney  General  to  institute  legal 
proceedings  against  State  or  local  offi- 
cials who  deprive  persons  of  their  legal 
rights  to  equal  protection  of  the  law  on 
the  basis  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

There  is  nothing  parUsan,  Mr.  Speaker 
about  this  biU  or  about  the  civil  rights 
bill  we  jointly  introduced  in  January 
Nor  does  this  legislation  seek  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  even  more  fundamental 
necessity  of  personal  commitment  and 
private  action  in  the  field  of  civil  rights 
We  call  upon  all  people  of  good  will  to 
join  with  us  in  this  noblest  endeavor  of 
our  times. 

Mr  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  statements  today  have  no 
doubt  been  permeated  with  politics  I 
think  that  the  proceedings  today  have 
been  all  to  the  good. 

No  matter  what  our  motivation,  it  is 
gratifying  that  at  long  last  both  major 
parUes  are  setting  their  sights  on  mean- 
ingful civil  rights  legislation. 

I  for  one  do  not  care  which  party  gets 
the  credit.  If  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans team  up  to  obtain  a  breakthrough 
in  the  wall  of  inhumanity  and  hate 
America  itself  will  get  the  credit.  And 
that  is  fine  with  me. 

I  congratulate  and  join  with  all  my 
colleagues  who  are  yearrung  to  be  a  part 
of  a  Congress  that  faces  up  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  our  times.  The  day  I  can  cast 
my  vote  for  mutual  self-respect  and 
human  dignity  will  be  the  finest  in  my 
own  public  life.  Let  us  all  work  together 
in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  toward  that 
shining  moment  in  history. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  introducing  a  civil  rights  bill 
which  will  go  far  toward  insuring  all 
Americans  the  rights  they  have  been  so 
unjustly  denied,  in  the  most  critical  areas 
of  race  relations  today. 

This  bill  will  prohibit  businesses  op- 
erating   tmder    State    authority    from 
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denying  their  services  to  members  of  the     pie  than  has  happened  anywhere  else  country  and  shall  continue  to  annpo,   . 

public  solely  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color,     in  aU  the  rest  of  history.  such  rallies  and  raise  my  voice  in  .^  *^ 

Furthermore.  It  will  extend  private  and         And  we  have  learned  from  our  history  test  until  such  time  as  everv  lndUiH,°; 

Federal  authority  to  bring  clvU  suits  to     that  as  we  give  more  freedom  to  others  in  this  country  is  permitted  to  voLp  T 

prevent  further  deprivations  of  constitu-     we   have   more   freedom   ourselves.     In  attend  the  school  of  his  choice  eat  in  th 

tional  rights.                                                       doing  this  we  have  served  ourselves  and  restaurant  of  his  choice    live'  where  h 

This  will  be  a  tremendous  source  of    our  system  well.     Following  this  prece-  desires,  receive  medical  attention  bv  th* 

;w  strength  for  the  efforts  to  eliminate     dent  we  have  assured  a  spiritual  growth  physician  and  hospital  of  his  own  chooR* 

discrimination  in  public  accommodations     that   has   aUso   given   us   great   material  ing  so  long  as  he  has  the  wherewl^^ 

and  in  public  education.     Our  Nation  is     benefits  and  many  comforts.  to  cover  the  costs, 

not  free  so  long  as  we  deny  any  American         It  is  not  hard  for  me  to  see  that  these  Mr.  Speaker,  many  words  have  be 

child  equal  education,  equal  opportunity,     advantages  I  have  mentioned  would  have  spoken  but  where  are  the  deeds  wH^ 

inHA^  ^noi  ^v)=f*r.^»                                      been   even   greater  had    we   been   more  would  openly  and  publicly  support  th/.I 

zealous  in  our  efforts  in  this  regard.  '-'  -    *^'      "  "'^se 

Mr.    Speaker,    it    has    been    just    101 
years  since  our  most  American  Ameri- 
can, Mr    Lincoln.  Issued  the  Proclama-  _^^^^^^^^^ 
tion  of  Emancipation     It  was  100  years 

ago    last    December    since    he    said.    In  ^^^  HOLINESS.  POPE  JOHN  XXm 

making  a  plea  to  Congress  for  his  procla-  The  SPEAKER.     Under  previous  or 

mat  ion— that      we     should      remember  der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 

^^^^—  Illinois  I  Mr.  Price]  Is  recognized  for  30 

A3  we  give  freedom   to  the   slave   we  give 
freedom  to  the  fre 
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indeed,  equal  existence. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  I  am  particularly  sensitive  to 
the  Impact  of  the  recent  events  in  some 
parts  of  the  Nation.  These  events  are 
grist  for  the  Communist  mills  which 
daily  proclaim  our  inability  to  secure  the 
promise  of  our  Constitution  even  to  our 
own  citizens. 

But  It  Ls  not  for  international  opinion 
that  we  must  pass  this  legislation.  We 
must  do  it  because  it  is  right  and  because 
it  is  just. 

The  time  for  deploring  the  growing 
tension  in  our  race  relations  has  long 
since  passed.  A  firm  expression  of  con- 
gressional conviction  is  needed  more  than 
ever  before. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mitted the  following  statement  to  Sub- 
committee No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  for  consideration  during  the 
current  hearings  on  civil  rights  and  in 
support  of  my  bill.  H  R.  3148.  to  amend 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957: 

The  struggle  of  man  for  freedom  Is  both 
a  foreign  and  domestic  problem  for  the 
United  State*.  Abroad  we  are  fl-<htlng  the 
Communlsta  so  that  men  around  the  world 
might  enjoy  freedom.  At  home  we  are  strug- 
gling with  our  neighbors  to  maintain  a  dual 
society. 

Many  of  our  citizen*  who  would  be  willing 
to  flght  a  war  and  to  die  to  see  a  man  t>e 
fully  free  In  South  Vietnam  or  Cuba  would 
face  violence  rather  than  allow  a  Negro  his 
full  freedom  at  home. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  conscience.  We  have 
already  seen  the  day  pass  when  new  legisla- 
tion makes  a  significant  difference.  Not  the 
law.  but  lack  of  Intention  Is  at  fault  here 

Nevertheless,  as  a  lawmaker  I  must  try 
to  make  use  of  the  tools  at  my  disposal  I 
have  sponsored  the  civil  rights  bill.  H  R. 
3148.  and  state  that  each  section  Is  self- 
evldently  justified.  It  will  do  for  my  neigh- 
bor what  I  would  have  him  do  for  me  It 
should  be  pissed  not  because  It  will  solve  the 
problem  but  because  It  will  help.  It  Is  a 
small  step    but  It  Is  in  the  right  direction 

We  have  been  witness  to  a  lot  of  meaning- 
less and  childish  statements  concerning  civil 
rights  lately — both  pro  and  con.  What  we 
need  is  mature  reflection  not  only  on  the 
questions  of  Integration  and  equality,  but 
on  man's  dignity,  our  neighbor's  and  our 
own. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  never  appeared  before  the  House 
for  a  cause  that  I  felt  more  deeply  about 
than  the  cause  of  civil  rights. 

The  civil  rights  we  ask  for  Is  a  basic 
and  acknowledged  American  right. 

Since  coming  to  Washington  as  the 
Representative  of  the  First  District  of 
Iowa  I  have  come  to  realize  much  more 
the  meaning  and  Importance  of  the 
American  Ideals  under  which  we  func- 
tion here.  This  Capital  area  is  the  focal 
point  of  this  great  Republic,  a  place 
where  more  has  happened  to  benefit  peo- 


protestations  of  liberalLsm? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


-honorable  alike  In  what 
we  give  and  In  what  we  preserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
in  reading  the  newspapers  of  recent 
weeks  and  the  visiting  of  the  schools  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  has  revealed 
to  me  the  awfulness  of  the  problems  that 
arise  when  the  ordinary  civil  rights  of 
the  people  are  not  recognized  and 
granted. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  It  is  aw- 
fully late  In  the  history  of  the  free  world 
to  still  find  a  need  to  sponsor  a  bill  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Imple- 
menting the  oft-stated  princ'ple  of  free- 
d~im  and  enuality. 

It  is  not  only  late,  but  It  Is  a  tragedy 
of  monumental  significance,  to  note  that 
the  spirit,  aims,  and  ambitions  of  our 
forefathers  have  not  yet  been  fully  im- 
plemented. 

Mr  Speaker  I  speak  with  urgency  and 
with  deep  feeling  on  this  important 
subject  I  voice  the  hope  the  better 
spirits  and  judgments  will  soon  prevail 
and  that  we  can  more  fully  implement 
the  moral  forces  on  which  this  great 
American  ideal  is  built. 

Mr  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
at  this  Lime  in  order  that  the  failure  of 
joinder  on  the  part  of  the  majority  in 
the  special  order  taken  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  on  the  question  of 
civil  rights  not  be  interpreted  that  the 
majority  is  not  at  least  as  interested  in 
the  equal  rights  of  all  Americans  irre- 
spective of  race,  creed,  or  color  as  ii>  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

This  Is  not  a  matter  only  for  words; 
it  is  a  problem  which  requires  active  par- 
ticipation in  order  to  prove  one's  position. 
While  I  do  not  condone  violence  and  be- 
lieve unequivocally  in  adherence  to  the 
laws  of  our  country.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  not  only  have  I  raised  my  voice  in 
behalf  of  those  of  our  citizens  who  are 
beint?  deprived  of  their  rights  under  law 
by  appearing  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  but  I  have  picketed,  along 
with  other  loyal  but  distressed  citizens 
of  New  York  City,  in  front  of  establi.sh- 
ments  in  New  York  City,  in  prote.<;t  to 
their  policies  of  di.scrimlnation  in  their 
branches  In  other  parts  of  the  country. 
I  have  appeared  at  rallies  .^pon.sorcd  by 
responsible,  intelligent  groups,  advocat- 
ing equal  rights  for  all  citizens  tf  this 


minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
mourns  the  passing  of  his  Holiness.  John 
XXIII.  Pope  of  Goodness  and  Mercy. 

John  exerted  the  most  sincere  efforts 
for  world  peace.  He  worked  to  help 
mankind  cultivate  mutual  under- 
standing. 

The  activities  of  Pope  John  XXm, 
were  dominated  by  the  theme  of  peace! 
and  It  was  that  theme  on  which  he  had 
based  his  first  message  to  the  world. 

Though  he  remained  chiefly  "the  good 
pastor,"  the  peaks  of  his  regime  were  the 
ecumenical  council  and  two  encyclical* 
Uiat  expounded  the  rights  of  man  and 
nations.  One  was  "Mater  et  MagU- 
tia" —  Mother  and  Teacher"— and  the 
other  "Pacem  in  Terris" — "Peace  on 
Earth  • 

In  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Pope  John, 
I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  latter  of  th« 
two  encyclicals  mentioned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  live  In  a  period  In 
our  Nation's  history  whxh  has  many 
paradoxes — a  period  of  extreme  prosper- 
ity in  certain  segments  of  our  economy 
and  yet,  in  others,  many  of  our  people 
live  a  marginal  existence  where  the  Gov- 
ernment mu.st  assist  them  with  surplus 
foods  Our  Naton  has  held  a  torch  of 
liberty  and  Justice  longer  and  higher 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  and 
yet  those  who  desire  freedom  of  equality 
in  certain  sections  of  our  country  must 
flight  for  their  rights  as  street  fighters 
in  guerrilla  warfare— house  by  house,  al- 
ley by  alley,  street  by  street.  We  live 
In  a  period  where  our  Nation's  dcfeniw 
budget  exceeds  $50  billion  a  year  which 
should  In.-^ure  our  protect  on  agaln.st  the 
enemy  from  without:  and  yet  the  r.sks 
of  war  seem  to  multiply  with  each  pass- 
ing day. 

Our  dally  lives  are  filled  with  these 
connic'ing  clrcum.tances  where  portend 
dififlcultles  and  whnrc  extreme  solutions 
are  impofsible. 

Th':*  Prrsidr'nt.  we  in  Congre.'^s.  and 
the  people  we  represent  are  all  faced 
with  find  ng  areas  where  progress  can 
be  made. 

On  the  domestic  front,  progress  to  In- 
sure that  each  man  has  his  Inalienable 
rights  Is  complicated  by  the  Interrela- 
tion of  our  Sta  es  and  cur  Federal  Gov- 
ernm^-nt. 

On  the  international  scene,  progress 
toward  peace  with  honor  is  en  langereJ 
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Dv  a  cuiiiiii-t  j»»  lutuiuKics  wHicn  couia     livint  under  thp  mioioo 

be  ignited  into  a  nuclear  holocaust  If     odes.     The  inevlUbiUtv  i7''^t''LF^'  P^^^tians  but  the  whole  worlds  popu- 
either  side  miscalculated  the  intenUons     come    in  manv  nn«rtLL            '  ^^  ^^  ^*^"°"  lon«  after  our  temporal  con^rn. 
or  the  capabilities  of  the  other.                      ?hSg     The  ZrT'^it'^y.  acceptable  on  this  tense  globe  hav^^ubsided    aiS 
It  is   not   difficult   to   suggest   "easy"     identmed  by  Lme  eJtremi.t     '  ^^''°'^-^  ^°"^  ^^^  ^^  last  peal  of  Saton'  re- 
solutions to  our  domestic  problems  nor     tion  amoumin^  to  surrenTr     ^  ^  ^''-  «°H"d3  through  this  House.  ^   '' 
to  solve  the  potential  international  tin-         a<;  th«  i^h,,,-!!  u  ^"^^^^^r.                             Despite  his  power  and  hie  tri„«,r,K 
derboxes    which    are    smoldering    from     its  aimn.t  til.  .».           "^^  ""^^  *^^' ^^  Pope  John  LTlLeSS.'  IfJST^^'' 
Cuba  to  the  Plalne  des  Jarres.    "Hie  dlT-     ence  Tt  has  ^.^^n^Tn'^  ""t^?  °^  ^^^^*"  After  he  Lrrisen  t^  tke  o^al  tiZf. 
flcullles   lie   In   working   out  acceptable     darwL  wh,Vh  Th^^^'^  ^  ^'^^^  ^"^°  ^^^  ^e  wanted  merely  to^b?known«?"?h 
solutions  m  the  complex  middle  grounds     fbeheve  that  u^  'h^^^  \?  '"^"^^  ^-  ^^^^  shepherd  def'^ndiiS  trXanSf.oS 
between   absolutes.     It  is   in   this   area     f„m   fi^     o     .  «^  ^^°"1^  ^"  "ote  care-  ness"    and    not  ^J-T  n    vl!^^  ^^°*^" 
that  our  democratic  society  has  shown     '""'  ''''  ^°"^^^  ^  °P^"^«  statement:  leader   iS    the    p^itkal    Smati^l'^'^'^ 
Its  greate.st  strength.                                        ha^^^U"  """?'  *^^"^  '^^'^  °^  ^^'^y  «ra  intellectual Tphere              ^^Plo^^atic.   or 

To  assist  men  of  good  will  throughout     estahi^fl^^^f^y./^*''''^ '°'- "^^  ^^^  firmly         Throughout  his  lifp    ho     f  *     u 

the  world  and  m  the  high  councils  Of  all     ToTT^t^fX'LTe^.eT^rt'l '°^''  ""l  '^'    ^oT7he^£rd  \itth^^^^^^^ 

govermnents  a  profound  message  of  deep     learning  and Z'e  ?nve"  uons^^f'  Sn'o?og°y  ^^^'^^^^  hospitals  or  prliins   or  extend 

philosophical    import    came    early    this     clearly  show  that,  both  in  living  things  a^^  ing  a  papal  audience  to  a  visiting  hefd 

month,    when    His    Holiness    Pope    John      ^"  ^^^  ^o'ces  of  nature,  an  astonishing  order  ^f  state.  visiting  nead 

XXin  proclaimed  his  encyclical  "Pacem     ^!lf"^'   *"^,  '^ey  also  bear  witness  to  the         It  was  in  this  role    as  shenh^rd   o,,^ 

in  Terris.'    In  this  latest  encyclical.  Pope     ^'^f"^^  °^ '"«"•  *ho  can  understand  that  holy    father    of    Se    Rom«n    rofv,  ? 

John  set  forth  the  rights  of  man  to  lib-      ZV     ^1t    "^^'^   suitable    instruments   to  Church    that  he  fpTt  fhiT   ">  .^^^hohc 

erty^  a  worthy  standard   Of   ll^^n^  Z     To  hrbe'n"e°lt  ^^'^^  °^ '^^^"^  ^^  ^^^^  the     cVj't^L^S    t    LS  ^^^^^^^^ 

nght  to  respect  for  his  person,  and  the         ^  „  Ecumenical  Council      It  was  a  dPnisSo 

nght  to  choose  freely  one's  state  of  liv-         ^^^^e  all  of  us  to  reject  easy  solutions  that   will   be   marked   in   his?nrv    o^^ 

Ing.    The   Pontiff   also   entreats   aU    to     ^"^J°  ^?^^^^^  ^ard  road  to  negotiate  would  have  bee^  siScient  ^mZk  C 

eliminate  racism.  Peace  with  honor  and  to  reflect  on  the  as  one  of  the  trulv  ereat  Pn^^t  ,u 

In  discussing  economic  and  political     |^^»  spirit  and  wisdom  of  the  Papal  history  of  the  church 

.now.  the  communists  do^nofto^^ra'te     ,^,^-    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask     ^cil-'r.^e^'fn'^Te?^^^^^ 

political  and  economic  thoughts  which     unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman     ment  that  speaks  to  a^I  men  of^Ld^m 

are  not  in  their  Interests.    We  have  only     f'"°";i  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki j  may  ex-     throughout  Se  world  ^^  """^^ 

olL^a'm^e\?^B:rtL^Se%h1?g^hK  ^^"o.T  ''"''''^  ^'  ^^^^  ^^"^  ^"  ^^e  ,,^52^^^  ^^^  -yelical.   Pope   John 

men  Violated  m   contraventfonT^ha  ^^l?^    SPEAKER,     is    there    objection  tiSlsm^^dTst'r/n^X^edTo^e"^^^^^^ 

portion  Of  the  encyclical  which  states:  g'^/a'^hom?."'''  °'  '^'  gentleman  from  some  day  peace  on  eirth  mly'^b^ome  a 

Every  human  being  has  the  right  to  free-  '-"H?"°"^a?  reality.                                              ^  "ecome  a 

dom  of  movement  and  residence  within  the  ^here  was  no  Objection.                                      As     PoDP     Tnhn     yvi,,             ,^     ^ 

confines  of  his  own  country:  and,  When  therl  ^r.    ZABLOCKI.      Mr.    Speaker     the  wanted  T  his   rip«t?^^    ''''''^'^,    ^^^^ 

f"ir/!^-l"«.;-  ''■  »h^  .^'Kht  to  immigrate  Pa^smg  of  Pope  John  XXIII  vest^rd^v  ^^^^•.^J^J'V'^  \^^  "^  .^P  ^  a 


are  just  reasons  for  It.  the  right  to  Immigrate  Passing  of  Pope  John   XXIII  yesterdav  universal   sorrv,^^    ,           US   aU   in   £ 

to  other  countries  and  taXe  up  resldenle.  ^  Rome  was  a  loss  that  wUl  be  moumed  ^rSI^ thp7«^'i  ^"?   ^^^""^^  ^^^  ^  ' 

The  Pontiff,  in  his  encyclical    called  ^^°^«ny  the  world  over.    For  Pope^hn  uS^t^'uTalT^'o^^^r^'^'lf'''''''^- 

attentlon  to  the  problems  con  ronting  the  ^t'^'ll''':  '^^  ^"«^'  ^  ^"  mankind.  anS  will  ^  remL^r^  >the  c^l^J  H°'!f 

entire  world's  population,  and  he  par!  ?''/^.°'i'  ^^'^'^  fulfilling   mankind's  It  is  my  eSn^sf hpTiPf          I    ^.^^^ 

Ucularly   noted    with   deep   sorrow   the  m          ^u^^"  ^'^'^  ^°st  ^gent  needs  my  coll^iues    thL  i     '  ^  ?'  is  of  all 

enormous  stocks  of  armaments  thot  or  *'"'  "^^^^  ^^  forgotten.  whn  hi!^      '       ^*  ^°^  ^^^^^  XXin. 

being  Piled  up .  and  in  that  porUon  o?  J^'    accomplishments    of    this    man  to  the^oH?"  "^^  """"^  ^  ^'^^  ^^^^^ 

his  encyclical  devoted  t^dsa^,?iament'  ^^^p"  '"''  ''?^  ^^^^"^  '"^^  tS  beSme  ^eaS  of  hi   Creator  "°^  '"  '^^  ^^"^^^ 

he  called  attention  to  the  necSuy  for  H^^.^PJf^t^al  leader  of  550  million  Roman                         Creator, 

negotiations   before   the   inevitable  col  ^^^^°"CS'  are  evident  to  all.                                          ''"^  "^^  °^  «>od  will 

lision  caused  by  the  arms  race  ,wf  '^  '^^  movement  for  unity  among  ,J^^-  RYAN  of  New  York.     Mr  Speaker 

Here  it  seems  to  me  was  a  voice  of  fil     °^^  °/  Christian  belief,  emphasizing  i^^,J^°'*^d   ^as    been   saddened    by    the 

reason,   a   voice   that   did   not   take   an  hpfipttf^K^'fl ''°'^'^^  ^^^*'^^"  ^^^se  who  ^^,^^   ^^   one  of   it.c   great  spirits    His 

extreme    position    and,    although    the  thp  ^fh^p  ^I  ^^^^^"  ^' ^  ^^^^^^^^^  and  Ho^^^fss  Pope  John  XXm.    A  man  of 

CathoUc  church  is  militantly  anti-Com!  x             ^ivmely  inspired.  infinite  compassion   who  had  the  rare 

riif;  Ik  ^^^'^^  ''^"^^  fo''  negotiations  r«.hnnn°r^»f "'"^u"''^'^'   ^^   brought   the  f'f^^  °/  matohing  power  with  wisdom,  his 
so  that  the  world  may  have  peace  not  ?     ,    f  Church  once  again  in  the  fore-  J^°  ^'"^^^  encyclicals  "Mater  et  Magls- 
only  in  our  time,  but  in  the  future  which  fj;°"L°^  J°''l^  ^^*^  thought,  proclaim-  ^^.^,  ^"^  "Pacem  in  Terris"  brought  and 
*'■..,*."  building  for  our  children  and  ?|  ^V^  ^'^."^^^  ^^^  "^^ts  of  the  indi-  ''i"  contmue  to  bring  all  of  mankind  to 
our  children's  children.  vldual  worker.  a    closer    realization    of    the    universal 
thr°r  i°^!?  *'^"^*^  ^OT  the  diversion  of  "^  became  a  symbol  of  the  search  by  5^^™  °'  P^^^  and  happiness.     In  to- 
SL?'^'^  °i  ^tellectual  talents  of  our  "Mankind   for  peace.     A  man   of  peace  ?^^  ^,  ^^^  ^^^^^  Times  there  is  an  edi- 
polltical  and  scientlflc  leaders  away  from  ^'mself ,  he  gave  expression  to  the  vearn-  ^"^^  ^^^nng  tribute  to  the  greatness  of 
development  of  implements  of  war  into  L"f^  of  countless  millions  for  a  peace-  f°Peyohn.     I  wish  to  bring  the  foUow- 
^e  deep  and  quiet  channels  of  peaceful  ^^^  ^'orld.                                            *"  ^  editorial  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
works  for  the  beneflt  of  mankind  Pope  John,  believing  in  the  brother  ^^agues: 
waT^ini"^^o  ^  ^^^  P°*"^'   ^e  Cited  the  ^ood  of  all  men.  regardless  of  race,  creed                    '^^  Po"  or  good  Will 

N^M     °         "^  '^^"'  ™  thp'^hn'  ^'^.^  '^'°"^  spokesman  against          'ohn   XXIII  was  a  supreme  Pontm  Who 

.r'i---  -  --  eve^thlng  may  ^  ^^  a^L^^S  were  examples  of  i^^  ^^^7  lo»g  T/^i  ^ -bfck— 

that  rorTh?ri'i;e°:rf^^  %  "^  ff  "°^     P  wt r^Sei^^^aSra^-i^:^     Js^St'  T  "^^  ^^  ^^  ^  --  -^ 

a  l.rlod^o^^rnVe'r^anTthat'L"J  Tav^     a^d  rde^rsfa^n^nr  °L^^^^°^^^  ^^^^     -^^^rZ^^TZ^'ATZS'SS^ 
progressively   developed   more   Rnnhifn       ^f  inlo       *        .^-     ^is  was  a  greatness     ollc  and  non-Cathollc  alike     T^e  ^»nf,^' 

cated  weapons  of  de^ruSion    it  i^^     world  Sems  L'""/- ^'^'^  "^"'^^  °^  ^^^     ^""°'^"  "^   °^"  ^^^   ™<»  So  To^foi^ 
another  paradox  has  deveS      ^e     Sfritv  """"^  '"^  *  Pervasive  medi-     ^*« '"*  f«°°y  responded  to  the  man.  Se  hS^ 

capability  to  destroy  maJor^rtioJ«^f         S         .  ^  !f^  ^r^-   ^^°   **'^   ^   sublimely   as   he 

'C':''^^:'"^tPiP^^^  »'/^"-T£a'r^.er.i;sa,jf"  "™-.?-~.*nrrr.r.'.."'"— ^ 

become  «,ju,..  an.  har^ene.  u>    an.    ,orce    that    wi-;^.^?"^ '2^     -™'.?^.'^n'?^u,?^Sl'L'^<,-^; 
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to  aMxir«  the  perpetuation  erf  the  lde«  be- 
hind the  Kcumenlc&I  Council  that  he  called 
la«t  autumn  and  should  be  resumed  thl«  fall. 
He  waa  determined  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  historically  so  doctrlnally  exclualve, 
should  work  to  bring  all  humanity,  all  races. 
all  religions,  closer  to  each  other  than  they 
have  ever  been.  Unity,  as  Pope  John  knew. 
was  a  far-off  go«kI;  but  anyone  who  travels 
around  the  United  States  or  Europe  or  Latin 
America  these  days  can  only  be  impressed 
at  the  progress  thus  far  made  toward  re- 
ligious harmony  and  understanding.  The 
Pope  seemed  to  have  caught  at  the  flood  one 
of  those  "tides  In  the  affairs  of  men."  It 
will  surely  flow  onward  to  make  our  tor- 
mented age  a  little  less  divided. 

His  pontificate  will  be  long  remembered  for 
Its  deep  Impact  on  current  social,  political, 
and  even  economic  history.  His  essentially 
liberal  attitude  toward  politics  was  remark- 
able. Even  In  questions  of  religious  state- 
ment he  made  changes  in  prayers  and  rites 
that  carried  a  broad  and  tolerant  vision. 

The  encyclical  "Master  et  Maglstra'  of  1961 
Is  already  having  as  great  an  Influence  on 
working  conditions  and  the  social  attitudes 
of  business  and  labor  as  did  Leo  xni's 
"Rerum  Novarum"  of  1891.  No  document 
of  our  times  Is  more  apposite  to  contem- 
porary problems  or  more  socially  advanced. 

The  other  encyclical  of  Pope  John's  that 
stirred  the  world  weis  his  recent  "Pacem  In 
Terrlfl."  Addressed  to  men  of  all  religious 
and  political  persuasions,  even  the  Conunu- 
ntsts.  It  is  essentially  a  plea  for  universal 
peace,  and  a  formulation  of  the  means  to 
reach  the  goal  of  a  worldwide  and  united 
political  community.  The  vast,  bold  sweep  of 
the  Ideas,  and  the  humanity  that  pervaded 
the  whole  encyclical.  Immediately  stamped  It 
with  the  seal  of  greatness. 

This  was,  then,  by  any  reckoning  an  ex- 
traordinary pontificate  as  he  was  a  truly  ex- 
traordinary Pontiff.  It  has  always  been  an 
Impressive  feature  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  that  some  of  Its  noted  Popea  came 
from  the  most  humble  surroundings.  Angelo 
Roncalll  was  the  son  of  a  poor  Lombard 
sharecropper.  He  remained  a  down-to-earth 
man,  with  a  good  sense  of  humor,  a  love  of 
life,  and  a  simplicity  that  was  both  genuine 
and  deceiving  because  It  masked  a  depth  of 
wisdom  and  understanding  that  could  only 
come  from  long  study,  thought,  experience — 
and  a  noble  character. 

He  will  be  mourned  by  many  more  than 
those  who  hold  the  same  faith,  because  he 
gave  something  good,  useful,  even  precious, 
to  an  era  that  needed  his  qualities  and  his 
gifts  most  desperately. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  mourns  the  passing  of  a  grreat 
spiritual  leader.  In  the  almost  5  years 
that  he  was  Pope,  late  in  his  life,  he 
brought  about  a  century  of  progress. 
The  "Encyclical  on  Human  Rights  and 
Obligations"  was  the  most  dramatic 
document  ever  issued  by  a  spiritual  lead- 
er in  modem  times.  It  called  for  rea- 
son, justice,  and  peace.  It  appealed  to 
all  p^WiUe  of  all  faiths. 

T^6  Ecumenical  Council  brought  dis- 
cus*iop  t(^  the  front  and  paves  the  way 
for  'db^^uilding  of  new  structures  and 
new  Nipstitutions  leadings  toward  peace 
in  a  world  beset  by  troubles. 

All  of  this  was  done  by  a  single  man 
who  had  the  Inspiration  of  the  Almighty. 
Pope  John  has  chartered  a  course  for  the 
rest  of  mankind  to  follow  and  to  con- 
tinue. In  his  lifetime  he  demonstrated 
that  simplicity,  humility,  and  sacrifice 
are  forces  for  the  good  far  greater  than 
the  sword. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    the    gentle- 


woman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  SuLLrvANl 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  RccoRD  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There^^as  no  objection. 

Mrs. '  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Pope  John  XXIIT  has  deprived 
the  Catholic  world  of  a  beloved  father, 
the  Christian  world  of  a  true  shepherd, 
and  the  entire  world  of  a  good  friend. 
For  truly  Pope  John  was  a  friend  to  all 
people  of  good  will  everywhere  as  his 
great  encyclical  "Pacem  in  Terris"  re- 
veals. 

He  did  not  live  to  see  the  completion 
of  hi.s  great  dream  and  undertaking  In 
the  Ecumenical  Council  but  he  did  lay 
the  ground  work  for  the  bridging  of  dif- 
ferences among  relie;ions.  I  pray  that 
the  spirit  of  ecumenism  will  be  with  us 
all.  through  his  successor,  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Though  Pope  John  had  a  long  list  of 
titles,  the  one  that  seemed  to  fit  him  best 
was  that  of  "Pontifex— Bridgebullder." 
Morris  West,  the  noted  Australian  au- 
thor. e.xpressed  this  so  beautifully  in  a 
recent  article  in  Life,  as  follows: 

BuiLDEK  or  Bridces  for  Us  Poor  Drvn.s 

(By  Morris  L.  West) 
I  am  very  close  to  tears  as  I  begin  to  set 
down  these  words.  What  can  I  say  of  a 
man  so  manifestly  good,  so  manifestly  the 
victim — or  is  It  the  victor— in  a  drama  of 
divine  Irony  whose  poignant  prayer  as  he 
lies  stricken  is  not  for  the  salvation  of  his 
own  soul  but  for  the  salvation  of  a  work 
begun  In  the  name  of  God? 

I  have  no  dignity  In  the  church.  I  have 
no  personal  merit  to  commend  me  for  the 
task  of  writing  a  eulogy,  save  perhaps  this — 
that  I  am,  In  the  spirit,  a  stumbling  son 
of  Angelo  Giuseppe  Roncalll  And.  as  a  son. 
I  want  to  say  what  his  living  and  the 
thought  of  his  dying  have  meant  to  me  and 
to  other  souls  still  vagrant  on  this  puzzling 
planet. 

I  live  12.000  miles  from  Rome.  I  stand 
with  550  million  other  believers  on  the  low- 
est level  of  the  complex  hierarchic  order  of 
the  church.  But  I  wander  widely  and  I  am 
troubled  by  the  spectacle  of  misery  and  pov- 
erty, and  Injustice  and  oppression,  and  the 
million  faces  of  despair.  I  wrestle  dally  with 
the  mystery  of  how  all  this  could  have  Is- 
sued, as  the  deposit  of  faith  affirms  It  does, 
from  the  single  creative  act  of  an  all-good 
and  all-knowing  divinity. 

To  me  Angelo  Roncalll  presented  himself 
always  as  a  man  who  carried  the  burden 
of  the  same  m>rstery.  who  shared  the  agony 
that  It  Imposes  on  the  human  spirit,  who 
knew  the  wild  and  risky  leap  demanded 
by  the  act  of  faith — and  who  knew,  too, 
from  how  many  millions  the  grace  to  make 
it  has  been  withheld. 

Prom  the  day  of  his  election  the  m.^kers 
of  legends  were  busy  about  him.  But  even 
they  could  not  obscure  the  true  nature  of 
this  man — shrewd,  pragmatic,  kindly,  too 
simple  to  be  seduced  by  eminence,  too 
gregarious  to  be  happy  In  the  baroque  en- 
clave of  the  Vatican,  a  man  with  a  sense  of 
fraternity  and  a  gift  of  compassion  which 
even  the  formalities  of  Vatican  communi- 
cation could  not  distort. 

The  Romans  named  him  un  Papa  slm- 
patlco  And  everyone  wished  he  were 
younger,  so  that  the  Imprint  of  his  person- 
ality might  be  deeper  on  the  corporate  life 
of  the  church  and  the  common  life  of  the 
world.  We  had  had  a  surfeit  of  princes 
and    politicians    and    theologians— even    of 
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conventional  saints.     We  needed  a  man  «k 
spoke  the  language  of  the  heart    who  » 
derstood     that     the     dialog    of    bod    -fj 
man    Is    carried    on    in    terms    far    differ* 
from  the  semantics  of  professional  nhllr!^' 
phers.     We  have   had  him  Uk>  briefly 

Many  of  my  generation  felt  that  the  tr. 
dlUonal  relationship  between  clergy  and  th" 
people  had  become  defective.  We  acknow* 
edged  without  reservation  the  dignity  t 
the  priestly  office.  Us  divine  function  in  th 
renewal  of  the  sacrificial  act  and  In  the  du* 
pensatlon  of  sacramental  grace  We  r»' 
spected  the  abnegation  and  dedlcaUon  im 
poecd  by  the  celibate  state  We  supportJ 
our  pastors  according  to  their  needs  and  our 
capacities.  We  built  schooU  and  monastaT 
les  and  hosplUls.  We  financed  missions  and 
works  of  charity.  We  carried  double  and 
triple  burdens  to  educate  our  children  In  th- 
faith.  ""* 

But  many  of  us  felt,  not  without  reason 
that  there  was  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
maglsterlum  of  the  hierarchy— their  author- 
ity as  moral  arbiters.  Interpreters  of  dogma 
and  administrators  of  the  temporal  structure 
of  the  church.  We  felt  that  there  was  not 
enough  understanding  of  their  mlnUterlum- 
the  service  of  the  Creator  through  and  by 
spiritual  and  temporal  service  rendered  to 
the  |>eople. 

In  half  a  generation  the  vista  of  the  uni- 
verse had  exploded  Into  galacUc  dlmenaiong 
The  human  spirit  was  being  submitted  to 
monstrous  tensions — moral,  political,  eco- 
nomic. And  while  we  clung  desperately  to 
the  deposit  of  faith,  we  longed  for  a  renewal 
of  the  intellectual  and  pastoral  life  of  the 
Church  so  that  we  might  live— through  the 
faith — hopefully  and  actively  In  the  world 
Into  which  we  were  born. 

We  were  not  cenobltes.  We  were  men  of 
the  20th  century  and  we  could  not  c^t  out 
of  It.  We  were  not  only  members  of  a 
church,  we  were  members  of  the  diverse  hu- 
man family  as  well  and  we  could  not  opt 
out  of  that  either.  It  wa.s  like  the  breaking 
of  a  new  day  when  we  heard  the  call  of 
John  XXin  for  an  agglornamento — for  u 
updating  of  the  church,  her  manners,  her 
customs  and  her  Interpretation  of  the  de- 
posit of  faith  Into  the  language  of  this  nUi- 
lennlal  century. 

When  John  XXIII  was  elected  pontiff,  he 
abrogated  nothing  of  the  primacy  of  his  or- 
flee.  Tet  one  of  hla  first  acta  was  to  make 
himself  more  readily  available  to  his  broth- 
er bishops.  Later  he  Intervened  In  the  de- 
bates of  the  Ecumenical  Council  and  In  the 
lobbyings  of  its  members  to  affirm  that  the 
Roman  Curia  was  not  the  Pope,  and  that 
the  Pope  was  brother  to  every  bishop  In 
Christendom  and  servant  of  every  human 
soul  In  the  world. 

Of  all  the  recent  Popes.  It  seems  that 
John  XXIII  has  been  least  afraid  of  schism, 
of  heresy  or  of  the  militancy  of  non-Chrl»- 
tlan  religions.  A  man  of  simple  faith,  he 
believed  In  the  Indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  In  the  promise  of  perpetuity  made  by 
Christ  to  the  church.  He  put  no  store  In 
Interdicts  or  excommunication  because  he 
was  also  a  man  of  simple  charity  who  un- 
derstood that,  although  human  beings  are 
limited  by  God's  covenant  with  them.  God 
Himself  l6  not  so  limited.  He  knew  that  all 
men  must  live  with  the  burdens  and  con- 
fusions of  their  own  history,  and  that  sal- 
vation or  damnation  hangs.  In  the  last 
rcfort.  upon  God's  Judgment  of  the  final  di- 
rection of  a  man's  will — toward  Him  or  away 
from  Him.  He  claimed  without  reservation 
his  right  as  the  supreme  pastor  to  preach 
truth  and  refute  error,  but  he  gave  the  Im- 
pression of  a  man  ready  at  all  times  to  sus- 
pend Judgment  on  human  confusion  and 
human  delinquency.  All  other  pontiffs  knew 
these  things — preached  them.  too.  What 
has  made  John  XXIII  so  different  is  hli 
lively  and  Intimate  sense  of  their  applica- 
tion   to    the    commerce    of    life,    Immortally 
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reflected  In  "Pacem  In  Terris."  his  encyclical 
on  peace 

I  am  chary  of  miracles;  but  I  think  there 
has  been  a  kind  of  miracle  In  the  way  Pope 
John  managed  to  Impress  his  charity  upon 
the  church  and  upon  the  world.  Most  peo- 
ple have  seen  him  only  In  photographs.  His 
own  voice  has  not  often  been  heard.  Mainly 
his  words  filtered  out  to  the  faithful  through 
newspaper  reports  and  the  variant  voices  of 
preachers,  good  and  bad.  But  somehow  we 
have  all  felt  him,  and  felt  that  God  was 
with  him.  In  his  hands  the  crosier  of  the 
bishop  has  meant  what  It  was  meant  to 
mean^the  crook  of  the  kindly  shepherd,  to 
whom  the  wayworn  and  the  stragglers  meant 
more  than  those  penned  safely  In  the  sheep- 
fold. 

When  he  was  elected  Pope,  he  became  heir 
to  a  long  list  of  titles:  Bishop  of  Rome.  Vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Successor  of  the  Prince  of 
the  Apostles.  Supreme  Pontiff  of  the  Univer- 
sal Church.  Patriarch  of  the  West,  Primate 
of  Italy,  Archbishop  and  Metropolitan  of  the 
Roman  Province.  Sovereign  of  the  Vatican 
aty  SUte.  Yet  the  title  which  has  seemed 
to  alt  most  comfortably  on  him  Is  that  of 
Pontifex:  the  builder  of  bridges.  He  goes 
too  soon  and  he  leaves  his  work  unfinished, 
but  the  bridges  he  planned  are  already 
sbulldlng — bridges  of  understanding  and 
tolerance  between  the  separated  families  of 
Christendom  and  the  nations  of  East  and 
West. 

The  formula  on  which  he  based  all  his 
architecture  was  very  simple:  "I  have  tried 
to  preserve  my  calm  and  balance  while  In- 
vestigating and  evaluating  things  and  per- 
lons  about  me,  ever  concerned  more  with 
that  which  unites  than  with  that  which 
divides.  •  •  •" 

He  was  never  a  polemical  man.  He  dis- 
liked contention  and  preferred  to  rely  uix)n 
discussion  and  persuasive  prompting  rather 
than  to  Invoke  the  authority  of  his  office. 
He  ordered  that  even  the  admonitions  and 
of  the  holy  office  be  couched  in  moderate 
language  so  that  men  of  good  will  might 
have  room  to  move  through  the  most  risky 
speculations  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the 
truth.  He  was  never  a  political  man.  He 
was  a  diplomat  long  enough  to  know  that 
political  action  creates  more  problems  than 
It  solves. 

There  was  a  great  boldness  in  his  plan- 
ning, a  devasutlng  directness.  He  encour- 
aged the  most  daring  speculations  of  mod- 
ern theology,  and  he  lent  the  weight  of 
his  Influence  to  those  ecumenical  dialogues 
which  aimed  at  breaking  down  semantic 
and  historic  barriers  between  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic  theologians. 

There  are  some  in  the  church  who  were 
disappointed  because  he  did  not  take  a  more 
militant  line  against  Russian  communism. 
There  are  some  who  were  shocked  because 
he  accepted  birthday  greetings  from  the 
Premier  of  Russia  and  then  received  his 
son-in-law  in  private  audience.  Yet  the  in- 
cident Illuminated  his  whole  attitude  to 
the  affairs  of  human  souls.  He  knew  that 
every  society  and  every  system  survives  by 
virtue  of  what  Is  good  In  It.  Just  as  human 
beings  are  kept  from  the  ultimate  madness 
of  despair  by  that  in  their  nature  which  Is 
good  and  conformable  to  a  Divine  pattern. 

John  XXni  is  to  leave  us — a  great  man 
and  a  g-eat  Pope.  For  this  very  reason  there 
l»  rare  tragedy  in  his  passing.  The  tragedy 
is  that,  having  begun  so  much,  he  will  not 
he  permitted  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  labor- 
he  has  seen  only  the  first  faint  buds  Yet 
in  this,  as  In  all  else,  his  life  has  been  pat- 
terned on  that  of  the  Christ  whose  vicar 
ne  was.  He  has  walked  for  all  too  short  a 
time,  scattering  the  seeds  of  truth  and  char- 
ity on  good  ground  and  stony  soil,  and  has 
endured  the  painful  crucifixion  of  i.lness 
and  frustration  Now,  at  the  end.  he  must 
abandon  himself  and  all  his  unfinished 
work  Into  the  hands  of  God 
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How  has  he  felt  during  these  last  months, 
perched  on  his  lonely  eminence  with  the 
world  spread  beneath  him  like  a  campaign 
map  and  above  him  the  monstrous  mystery 
of  the  Godhead?  There  must  have  been 
times  when  his  aged  shoulders  bent  under 
the  burden  and  even  his  stout  peasant  heart 
quailed  at  the  thought  of  things  undone. 
Even  the  mercy  of  death  has  been  delayed 
for  him — as  it  was  for  his  Master. 

History  will  be  kind  to  him,  I  think,  be- 
cause he  has  been  a  kindly  man  who  had 
compassion  on  the  multitudes,  "seeing  them 
harried  and  abject,  like  sheep  that  have  no 
shepherd."  Princes  and  priests  are  mourned 
as  rarely  as  they  are  thanked,  but  many 
will  weep  for  this  one  because  he  has  been. 
In  truth,  what  he  was  named  to  be:  a  ser- 
vant of  the  servants  of  God. 

Win  they  canonize  him  and  make  him, 
officially,  a  saint  in  the  calendar?  In  a  way 
I  hope  not.  For  my  part  I  do  not  want  to 
see  him  idealized  by  a  Vatican  painter,  lit 
by  a  thousand  candles  in  St.  Peter's,  repro- 
duced In  plaster  and  gUt  and  sold  to  pious 
pilgrims.  I  want  to  remember  him  for  what 
he  has  been — a  loving  man,  a  simple  priest, 
a  good  pastor,  and  a  builder  of  bridges  across 
which  we  poor  devils  may  hope  one  day  to 
scramble  to  salvation. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
humanity  stands  today  with  heads 
bowed  In  deep  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  one 
of  the  great  spiritual  leaders  of  all  times, 
His  Holiness,  Pope  John  XXIU.  He  was 
known  as  the  Pope  of  unity,  the  Pope  of 
peace,  but  he  will  perhaps  best  be  char- 
acterized in  history  as  the  Pope  of  the 
people,  one  who  best  understood  the 
people  and  was  most  loved  and  revered 
by  them. 

To  men  of  all  faiths  and  all  walks  of 
life  he  represented  compassion,  patience, 
gentleness,  good  will,  and  love  of  hu- 
manity. He  was  possessed  of  a  great 
ardor  for  hard  work,  he  had  boundless 
energy  for  a  person  of  his  advanced  age. 
and  conducted  a  vigorous  reign  which  re- 
sulted in  notable  achievements  in  the 
few  short  years  that  he  headed  the 
Catholic  Church. 

In  a  world  which  often  darkens  per- 
ceptibly at  noon  because  of  the  e^'il  deeds 
of  some  men.  Pope  John  XXrn  shone 
forth  as  a  beacon  of  light  and  hope.  The 
guidance  he  gave  to  mankind  was  en- 
couraging at  all  times.  His  wor^  and  his 
aims  remain  unfinished,  but  the  greatest 
monument  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who 
went  forward  so  zealously  for  all  man- 
kind is  the  deep  aflfection  and  boundless 
love  for  him  by  people  everywhere  on  this 
earth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  want  to  insert  into  the  Record 
a  very  fine  editorial  which  best  expresses 
my  sentiments  and  feelings  in  the  loss  we 
have  just  sustained  in  the  death  of  Pope 
John  XXin.  The  editorial  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Norwich  (Conn.^  Bulletin, 
June  4,  1963.  and  reads  as  follows: 
Pope  John  XXIII 

The  world  mourns  today  the  loss  of  one 
of  its  most  outstanding  leaders  and  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  greatest  rulers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  since  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

With  the  death  of  Pope  John  XXIII  not 
only  the  church,  which  he  loved  and  served 
so  well,  but  others  of  every  faith  and  creed 
will  feel  the  sting  which  the  naturalness  of 
death  always  leaves  In  the  loss  of  a  beloved 
father  and  friend.     He  died  as  he  lived  with 


a  tranquillity  and  submission  to  God's  will 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  one  full  of 
grace. 

It  has  been  part  of  the  greatness  of  Pope 
John  XXni  that  no  matter  what  anyone's 
past  reaction  to  Rome,  people  of  virtually  all 
persuasions  have  liked  him.  No  other  Pope 
In  modern  history  has  been  so  popular. 

Ascending  the  throne  of  Peter  the  PUhcr- 
man  in  1958,  Pope  John  immediately  set  a 
new  pace  In  ecclesiastical  circles.  He  defied 
tradition  and  while  some,  at  first,  thought 
to  criticize  his  actions  in  leaving  the  Vatican 
for  visits  to  neighboring  places,  they  quickly 
agreed  that  this  approach  to  himaan  prob- 
lems aided  in  forming  a  new  opinion  of  the 
church. 

Pope  John  went  out  of  his  way.  It  seems, 
to  come  down  to  the  people.  He  was  known 
to  visit  prisons,  hospitals,  homes  for  the  aged. 
He  entertained  artists,  actors,  dignitaries, 
and  others  when  his  health  permitted. 

The  beloved  pontiff  was  known  and  will 
go  down  In  history  as  the  Pope  of  unity. 
This  is  a  common  and  apt  designation  for 
this  great  spiritual  leader. 

As  a  result  of  his  innovations,  new  ties 
have  been  formed  with  other  churches,  and 
they  have  entered  Into  real  conversations, 
not  only  through  the  second  Vatican  council 
but  In  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  world. 
Church  leaders  agree  Christianity  has 
witnessed  developments  that  would  have 
been  considered  Impossible  only  a  few  years 
ago.  Pope  John.  In  one  of  his  first  official 
acts,  provided  the  first  liaison  between  Rome 
and  Protestantism  since  the  Reformation. 
He  declared  that  both  sides  had  been  at 
fatilt  In  the  past  and  should  seek  mutual 
ways  back  together. 

He  began  sending  Catholic  observers  to 
Protestant-Orthodox  gatherings  and  also  re- 
ceived a  succession  of  Protestant,  Orthodox 
leaders,  sitting  down  In  what  was  termed, 
warm  and  Informal  conversation.  Note- 
worthy among  his  non-Roman  visitors  was 
Dr.  Geoffrey  Fisher,  former  ArchbUhop  of 
Canterbury,  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  Angli- 
can church.  This.  In  Itself,  was  unprece- 
dented and  was  the  first  time  In  400  years 
that  such  a  visit  had  been  staged. 

His  heart,  however,  went  out  In  a  special 
way  to  Orthodox  Christians  and  he  accom- 
plished much  to  help  heal  the  breach  which 
occurred  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
chtirch  in  the  11th  century. 

"There  burns  In  my  heart,"  he  was  heard 
to  say  not  long  ago.  "the  intention  of  work- 
ing and  suffering  to  hasten  the  hoiu-  when 
for  all  men  the  prayer  of  Jesxis  at  the  Last 
Supper  will  have  reached  its  fulfillment." 
That  prayer  was,  "That  they  all  may  be 
one." 

In  his  quest  for  peace  Pope  John  explored 
new  paths  in  relations  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  with  Communist  countries.  His 
death  leaves  that  papal  initiative  unfinished. 
As  the  Pope  lay  dying  Friday,  Nikita  Khru- 
shchev sent  a  message  for  the  Pope's  recovery 
saying.  "This  news  moved  us  deeply." 

The  extent  of  the  good  this  Pope  had  done 
during  his  short  reign  on  Peter's  throne 
will  be  fully  realized  only  In  time.  He  en- 
ters now  into  the  blessed  company  of  God 
and  His  saints. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve it  appropriate  that  I  say  a  word 
reflecting  the  anguish  and  deep  sorrow 
caused  the  world  and  particularly  the 
Jewish  people  over  the  death  of  Pope 
John  XXm. 

In  my  city  of  New  York  the  board  of 
Rabbis  called  upon  its  members  to  offer 
prayers  for  Pope  John  XXm  during  his 
illness.  The  call  emphasized  that  he 
'has  given  heart  and  courage  to  all  men 
of  good  will."  and  quickened  the  hope  of 
people  everj-where  for  world  peace. 
Throughout  Israel  and  Argentina  as  well 
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u  in  this  country,  prayers  for  the  Pope's 
recovery  were  held  In  synagofrues. 

As  a  Representative  in  the  Congress, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Jewish  faith.  I 
desire  to  say  on  behalf  of  those  of  my 
faith  whom  I  represent  that  we  shall 
remember  him  In  death  as  we  appre- 
ciated him  in  life.  He  served  as  the 
good  shepherd  of  his  church  and  en- 
riched and  blessed  mankind  with  the 
greatness  an  nobility  of  his  spirit.  His 
goodness  and  himibleness  were  recog- 
nized and  appreciated  by  Christians  and 
Jews  throughout  the  entire  world. 

Several  Popes  had  expressed  Interest 
in  the  Jewish  people,  but  none  matched 
Pope  John  XXm  in  embodying  that  In- 
terest In  specific  acts.  As  Archbishop 
Angelo  Roncalll,  he  was  apostolic  dele- 
gate to  Greece  and  Tvu-key.  based  in 
Istanbul,  during  World  War  n.  When 
told  of  the  plight  of  several  thousand 
Jews,  including  a  number  of  children, 
slated  for  deportation  to  death  at  Ausch- 
witz, he  Instantly  made  available  thou- 
sands of  baptismal  certificates  for  use  for 
the  doomed  Jews,  without  conditions, 
thus  saving  thousands  from  the  Nazi 
furnaces. 

Early  in  his  papacy,  he  ordered  the 
elimination  from  the  Good  Friday  liturgy 
of  the  reference  to  "perfidious  Jews. " 
which  he  knew  was  offensive  to  Jews  and 
which,  it  was  understood,  he  considered 
not  a  doctrinal  matter  but  a  carryover 
from  the  polemical  history  of  the  past. 
He  had  strong  personal  feelings  about 
the  need  to  remove  the  bases  of  animosity 
and  hostility  between  religious  commu- 
nities, particularly  in  regard  to  Jews  who. 
he  was  known  to  feel,  had  a  special  role 
in  "salvation  history."  This  was  re- 
flected again  during  the  recent  Good 
FViday  when,  according  to  press  reports, 
the  celebrant  of  the  mass  at  the  Vatican, 
either  from  habit  or  through  use  of  a 
missal  not  brought  up  to  date,  again 
made  a  reference  to  "perfldloxis  Jews." 
The  Pope  halted  the  service  and  had  it 
repeated  in  its  entirety  with  that  refer- 
ence omitted. 

This  attitude  was  exemplified  again 
when,  in  January  1959.  he  appointed 
Cardinal  Bea  as  president  of  the  secre- 
tariat for  promoting  Christian  unity  for 
the  Ecumenical  Council.  Cardinal  Bea"s 
commission  hfts  within  it  a  smaller  group 
with  specific  responsibilities  to  improve 
relationships  between  Catholics  and 
Jews  by  removing  inherited  doctrinal 
sources  of  animosity  through  changes 
in  Catholic  teachings  and  liturgy.  The 
Pope  was  known  to  have  been  kept  ac- 
quainted with  everything  this  commis- 
sion was  doing,  and  Cardinal  Bea  con- 
sistently had  strong  support  from  the 
Pope  for  the  work  of  this  commission. 
His  assistance  to  Jewish  rescue  mis- 
sions earned  him  congratulations  on  his 
election  as  Pope  from  the  then  Chief 
Rabbi  of  Israel.  Dr.  Herzog.  He  received 
further  praise  in  October  1960.  when  he 
gave  an  audience  to  130  members  of  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal,  who  presented 
him  with  a  scroll.  He  said  to  them  in 
greeting.  "I  am  Joseph,  your  brother," 
a  reference  to  the  Old  Testament  stor>' 
of  Joseph. 

His  dedicated  efforts  for  a  solution  to 
the  world's  Ills  will  serve  as  a  beacon  of 


guidance  for  an  who  labor  for  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  toward  all  men. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  that  great  and  good  man,  Pope 
John  XXiii.  has  occasioned  universal 
mourning.  In  country  after  country, 
around  the  world,  bells  are  tolled,  flags 
lowered  to  half-staff,  and  crowds  gather 
for  memorial  services  and  prayers. 
These  ofBcial  tokens  of  mourning,  and 
the  others  such  as  formal  messages  and 
resolutions,  are  to  be  expected  upon  the 
death  of  a  man  in  his  high  public  posi- 
tion. What  especially  marks  the  present 
occasion,  however,  is  that  this  vast  dem- 
onstration of  public  lamentation  is  de- 
served by  Pope  John,  not  as  a  public 
personage  alone,  but  simply  for  his  per- 
sonal and  human  excellences;  and  that 
the  ofBcial  actions  of  heads  of  states  and 
churches,  and  the  demonstrations  of 
crowds,  grow  out  of  a  genuine  individ- 
ual grief  and  sense  of  loss  felt  by 'each 
of  a  vast  number  of  individuals. 

There  are  innumerable  instances  of 
Pope  John's  warm  sympathy  with,  and 
insight  into,  the  needs  and  desires  of  hu- 
man beings  in  all  sorts  of  different  situa- 
tions. Out  of  a  clear  mind  and  warm 
heart,  he  would  take  an  immediate  right 
action,  or  speak  a  simple  and  memorable 
word.  Typical  was  his  visit  to  Inmates 
of  a  Roman  prison,  when  he  Introduced 
himself  simply,  and  explamed  his  pres- 
ence, by  saymg.  You  could  not  come  to 
me.  so  I  came  to  you" 

Brief  as  the  pontificate  of  John  XXni 
was,  it  will  probably  be  one  of  the  most 
memorable  and  significant  in  all  the  long 
history  of  the  papacy. 

This  was  achieved  by  his  unique  per- 
sonality—by his  peasant  simplicity  and 
directness,  by  his  imperturbable  amia- 
bility, by  his  manifest  goodness  of  soul, 
and  by  his  determination  to  include 
every  human  being  of  every  creed,  race, 
or  faith  in  his  pastoral  affection  and 
solicitude. 

I  should  like,  at  this  point,  to  testify 
to  my  own  experiences  of  Pope  John's 
courtesy  and  consideration.  In  January 
1960.  when  he  was  forced  by  illness  to 
cancel  an  audience  to  which  he  had 
kindly  granted  Mrs.  Hal  pern  and  me,  he 
had  extended  in  his  name  an  invitation 
to  attend  a  musical  recital  that  night  at 
the  Vatican  in  honor  of  the  College  of 
Cardinals.  He  recovered  sufiBciently  to 
attend  and  we  were  privileged  to  share 
that  memorable  evening.  When  we  were 
in  Rome  again,  in  October  of  1961.  we 
did  have  the  opportunity  of  a  personal 
audience  with  Pope  John.  and.  though 
we  8u-e  non-Catholics,  we  count  this 
among  the  greatest  experiences  of  our 
lives.  In  our  talk.  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  his  clear  and  perceptive  in- 
sight into  world  problems,  his  humility, 
and  his  quick  sense  of  humor.  He  com- 
mented upon  my  own  travels,  and  mused 
about  his  own  immobility  because  of  his 
role  During  this  talk,  he  stressed  his 
hope  for  peace,  and  praised  the  efforts 
America  has  been  making  to  achieve 
world  peace. 

May  Pope  Johns  memory  long  live,  to 
inspire  his  church  and  the  world  with 
his  admirable  qualities  of  heart  and  soul, 
and  to  help  us  all  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  ideals  for  which  he  labored. 


June  ; 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  DISCUSSION 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Mr.  Speaker  »m 
the  gentleman  yield?  '    ^ 

Mr.  PRICK.    I  yield  to  the  gentlenun 
from  California.  ^^ 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     I  thank  the  th* 
gentleman  from  niinois.     I  would  Just 
like  to  say  to  the  Members  of  this  HoufJ 
that  while  we  all  join  in  the  great  trlbuti 
to  our  Speaker,  it  should,  however  not 
pass  unnoticed  that  this  was  not  a  de 
bate.     This  was  very  distinctly  a  one' 
sided  presentation.    The  time  will  come' 
I  think,  when  the  words  of  today  may  well 
be  tested.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  ml 
nority  members  of  the   Committee  on 
Rules  have  been  put  on  the  spot  by  their 
members  today.    I  wonder  whether  they 
will  vote  to  vote  out  the  kind  of  a  cItU 
rights  bill  which  will  come  under  the 
leadership  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  long-time 
defender  of  civil  rights,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Cellbb  ] .    And.  i 
wonder  also.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  should 
not  just  point  out.  in  passing,  the  fact 
that  it  Is  a  Democratic  Congress  that 
has   the  record   of  passing  civil  rights 
legislation.     "When    the   minority  were 
the  majority,  they  did  not  pass  a  civil 
rights  bill  out  of  this  Congress.    And.  it 
seems  to  me  that  while  the  words  of  to- 
day are  those  of  the  Johnny  Come  Uttely 
we  are  glad  to  have  him.  but  the  proof  of 
the  pudding  will  be  when  we  come  to  rote 
on  the  passage  of  civil  rights  bills  In  the 
future. 

I  would  also  just  like  to  say  that  whik 
I  believe  in  civil  rights,  the  right  to  vote, 
while  I  think  all  of  these  are  important! 
it  disturbs  me  that  there  Is  not  any  sup- 
port, except  at  least  in  the  smallest  way, 
for  the  equal  opportunity  job  bill,  be- 
cause if  one  does  not  have  a  job,  one  Is 
not  going  to  be  interested  in  voting. 
And,  I  hope  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
will  give  equal  fervor  when  they  have  the 
opportunity  to  support  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity bill,  which  they  will  at  this  session 
of  the  Congress. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  regret  very  much 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr 
Lindsay] — whom  I  respect  very  highlj' 
and  have  said  this  many  times  on  the 
floor — in  his  closing  remarks  did  not  see 
fit  to  thank  the  Members  of  the  majority 
who  stayed  here  all  evening.  It  Is  now 
9:35.  We  stayed  here  to  provide  a 
quonma  when  the  gentleman  needed  it, 
and  I  think  certainly  the  Record  will 
show,  when  it  is  studied  tomorrow,  that 
it  was  indeed  the  Democratic  majority 
the  Members  on  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  aisle,  who  stayed  here  until  9:35  to 
give  the  gentleman  of  the  minority  an 
opportunity  to  make  their  case. 

Mr.  PRICE.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  bade 
tlic  remamder  of  my  time. 


SPECIAL  OliDER 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
minutes. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  what  subject  he 
Intends  to  speak  on. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  would  Uke  to 
reply  to  the  statement  of  Uie  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Does  he  Intend  to 
continue  this  maligning  of  the  southern 
people? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  No.  I  would  like 
to  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Roosevelt  1  who  made  a 
statement  not  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  facts,  and  I  know  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  make  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  the  gentle- 
man's own  party  has  had  5  hours  on  tliis 
subject.  I  am  not  going  to  object.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  point,  but  I  will  say  that 
If  we  continue  tills  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  night,  that  certainly  I  intend  to  keep 
a  quorum  present. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  asked  earlier 
for  time  to  address  the  House,  which  was 
denied  by  an  objection.  Normally  if  it 
were  almost  anybody  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  or  even  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
except  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Ohio,  I  would  object  to  his  request,  but  I 
want  to  say  I  have  known  him  for  many 
years  before  I  came  here.  That  was  15 
years  ago  In  the  Ohio  Legislature.  He 
was  Speaker  there.  He  was  eminently 
fair  and  I  have  the  highest  regard  and 
respect  for  him.  Although  my  request 
one  time  in  15  years  for  a  special  order 
was  objected  to,  I  want  to  hear  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  Therefore  I  will 
not  object  to  his  request,  but  I  promise 
you  there  will  not  be  many  more  special 
orders  this  year. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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House  title  3  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  both  on  the  floor  and  in  the  news- 
papers in  recent  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  record  speaks 
for  itself  on  behalf  of  those  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  have  done  so  much  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights. 

Now  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  I  would  be  the  last  one  to 
say  he  has  not  contributed  greatly  to  all 
civil  rights  measures  considered  in  this 
House.  What  I  did  say  was  that  the 
mea.surcs  that  were  passed  were  passed 
in  Democratic  Congresses  when  the 
leadership  of  the  House  was  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Democrats,  and  when  the 
responsibility  in  the  83d  Congress  was  the 
responsibility  of  Republicans,  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  agree  that  there  was  no 
civil  rights  legislation. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  refer  again  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960.  the  amend- 
ment to  which  was  made  in  order  by  the 
action  of  the  Rules  Committee,  led  by  my 
colleague  from  Ohio,  the  Honorable 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  which  it  was  agreed 
by  all  was  the  most  effective  piece  of  civil 
rights  legislation  in  100  years  of  our 
history. 

I  thank  you. 


could  affirm  and  demonstrate  its  perti- 
nence to  the  modem  world,  and  seek  out 
the  possibilities  of  greater  undeistanding 
among  all  people.  Christian  unity  was 
his  strongest  aim.  His  mind  was  serene, 
magnanimous,  and  optimistic,  and  in  this 
he  held  out  hope  and  justice  to  others. 
The  full  impact  of  the  Council  is  yet  to 
be  measured,  but  it  will  be  substantial. 

We  mourn  a  beloved  citizen  of  the 
world.  He  has  left  his  mark  upon  the 
globe,  in  his  beseeching  for  tolerance,  his 
quest  for  peace.  The  manner  of  his 
passing  drew  the  prayers,  the  compassion 
of  the  entire  world,  but  he  can  best  be 
memorialized  by  heeding  his  guidance. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  ON 
THE  LIFE  AND  SERVICES  OF 
THE  LATE  POPE  JOHN  XXIH 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  on  the  life  and  services 
of  the  late  Pope  John  XXIU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  by  colleague  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays]  with  whom  I  served  in  the 
Ohio  Legislature  many  years  ago.  His 
service  was  interesting  and  rew^arding. 
as  was  public  service  for  us  both. 

The  statement  that  I  wish  to  correct, 
of  my  good  friend  from  California  IMr. 
Roosevelt],   was  that  the  Republicans 
took  no  real  part  and  no  leadership  in 
civU  rights  legislation  in  the  last  3,  4, 
5.  or  6  years.     I  do  not  remember  ex- 
actly what  it  was.    I  would  like  to  remind 
my   good    friend    from    California    and 
those  of  the  House  if  any  need  reminding, 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960  was 
a  joint  effort  by  my  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  New  York  tMr. 
Celler],  who  has  so  many  times  kindly 
referred  to  the  legislation  as  the  Celler- 
McCulloch   Act.     Furthermore,   in   1957 
the   chairman   of   our   committee,    Mr. 
Celler,  and  Senator  Keating,  who  was 
then   the   ranking  minority  member  of 
me  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House,  and  the  person  who  is  now  speak- 
ing, were  in  large  part,  with  the  help  of 
interested  persons  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,    responsible    for    passing    in    the 


THE  LATE  POPE  JOHN  XXIH 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DaddarioI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  mourns  a  true  man  of  peace.  Pope 
John  came  to  the  highest  throne  in  the 
church  just  a  short  time  ago,  following 
the  reign  of  a  Pope.  Pius  Xn.  who  had 
worked  hard  and  brilliantly  for  a  better 
world  in  his  career.  The  new  Pope  was 
much  less  well  known.  He  surprised  the 
world  in  his  choice  of  a  name,  which  had 
not  been  used  by  a  Pope  for  624  years 
and  then  swung  vigorously  into  a  pro- 
gram which  sought  to  broaden  the  basis 
of  agreement  among  mankind,  to  the 
greater  glory  of  God. 

He  lived  and  served  in  a  modem  world 
and  he  recognized  the  great  scientific 
and  technological  progress  with  which 
the  world  Is  moving.  He  was  to  warn 
in  the  great  encycUcal  on  "Master  and 
Magistra,"  that  in  man's  success  in  ex- 
tending his  knowledge  of  nature  and  in 
producing  great  works,  he  is  in  danger 
of  forgetting  and  of  destroying  himself. 
There  were  those  who  had  thought 
him  too  advanced  in  his  years  to  be  very 
active,  but  they  were  surprised  when  he 
broke  quickly  with  tradition.  He  began 
leaving  the  Vatican  for  visits  to  schools, 
hospitals,  homes,  and  even  jails  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  or  on  one  occasion,  to  the 
shrines  of  northern  Italy  more  than  100 
miles  away. 

His  great  leadership  was  evidenced  by 
his  decision  to  call  an  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil, to  explore  ways  in  which  the  church 


POPE  JOHN  xxni 
Mr.  NYGAARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  DwyerI 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  yesterday  of  Pope  John  XXin  is 
a  loss  to  every  person  on  earth,  and  a 
deeply  felt  personal  loss  to  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world  of  ever>' 
religious  faith  and  of  none. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  was  the  most 
beloved  of  all  the  world's  rulers.  This 
must  be  true.  The  love  and  affection 
which  he  attracted  was  only  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  love  which  he  so  obviously 
and  so  unaffectedly  felt  toward  all  of  his 
fellow  men. 

He  was  a  great  Pope  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  But  he  was  also  a 
great  human  being  whom  the  whole 
world  has  received  as  father  and  brother. 
He  combined  the  skills  of  the  experienced 
diplomat  with  the  warmth,  the  kindli- 
ness and  the  direct  simplicity  of  a  man 
who  was  always  close  to  the  people  he 
served. 

In  any  age,  a  man  of  his  character 
is  rare.  In  ours,  he  has  seemed  to  stand 
alone.  He  has  taught  us  all,  not  by 
words  alone,  but  by  the  example  of  his 
own  life  about  the  true  meaning  of  broth- 
erhood, of  justice,  of  freedom,  and  of 
peace.  And  we  have  all  listened — Prot- 
estant, Catholic,  Jew,  Orthodox,  Mos- 
lem, Hindu — and  we  have  been  grateful 
that  such  a  man  has  lived  among  us. 

In  the  5  short  years  of  his  reign  as 
supreme  pontiff,  he  has  left  an  Imprint 
of  goodness  on  this  world  which  we  can- 
not begin  to  measure,  for  it  is  In  the 
minds  and  hearts  and  spirits  of  people. 
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The  action  of  the  House  this  after- 
noon in  approving  a  resolution  of  con- 
dolence at  the  death  of  Pope  John  speaks 
for  all  the  people  we  represent.  We  have 
loved  and  honored  him  in  life,  and  we 
shall  remember  him  in  death. 


A  REPORT  TO  MR.  LINCOLN:  AN 
ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  THE 
HONORABLE  FRED  SCHWENGEL. 
OP  IOWA.  AT  THE  COMMENCE- 
MENT EDCERCISES  AT  LINCOLN 
MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY.  HARRO- 
GATE. TENN.  MONDAY.  JUNE  3. 
1963 

Mr.  NYGAARD      Mr    Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay)  may  ex- 
tend his   remarks  at  this   point  In   the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request   of  the   gentleman   from 
North  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LINDSAY.     Mr  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished  colleague.   Fred  Schwengel. 
of    Iowa,   delivered    the   commencement 
address  at  Lincoln  Memorial  University, 
Harrogate.  Tenn..  Monday.  June  3.  and 
used  this  occasion  to  make  a  "Report  to 
Mr.  Lincoln."  which  was  both  appropri- 
ate and  unique. 

Because  this  is  one  of  the  finest 
speeches  of  its  kind  that  I  have  read,  and 
because  I  know  that  it  will  be  appreci- 
ated by  those  of  us  who  could  not  be 
present  at  the  time  of  its  delivery,  I  have 
asked  for  the  privilege  of  placing  It  In 
the  Congressional  Record.  All  of  us 
know  about  Congressman  Sciiwengel's 
interest  in  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  continu- 
ous contribution  he  makes  to  the  Lin- 
coln story.  In  this  address  he  adds  new 
chapters  and  a  new  dimension  which 
will  be  welcomed  by  Lincoln  scholars 
here  and  abroad. 

In  connection  with  his  role  as  com- 
mencement speaker  at  the  graduation 
exercises  at  Lincoln  Memorial  Univer- 
sity this  year.  Congressman  Schwengel 
was  presented  the  Algernon  Sydney  Sul- 
livan Award,  which  was  established  by 
the  New  York  Southern  Society  in  1925 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Sullivan  who  was  the  so- 
ciety's first  president. 

Each  year,  the  society  and  Lincoln 
Memorial  University  arrange  jointly  for 
the  issuance  of  medallions,  ssonbolic  of 
the  award,  to  students  of  the  imiversity 
and  to  others  who,  "because  of  the  qual- 
ity of  their  lives  are  judged  to  be  appro- 
priate recipients  of  that  distinction." 

F^ed  Schwengel  is  Indeed  an  appro- 
priate recipient.  He  embodies  these 
high  qualities  which  are  perpetuated  by 
this  award — those  qualities  "which  en- 
noble and  beautify  the  living  and  bind 
man  to  man  in  mutual  love  and  helpful- 
ness." Just  as  Algernon  Sydney  Sulli- 
van exerted  an  inspiring  and  spiritual 
influence  upon  those  who  were  brought 
in  contact  with  him.  so  does  P«ed 
ScHWBNciL  inspire  others  by  word  and 
deed  to  be  better  citizens  In  the  mold  of 
the  man  he  calls  the  "most  American 
American — Abraham  Lincoln." 


Congressman  Schwencils  "Report  to 
Mr.  Lincoln"  follows: 

A   Report  to  Ms     Lincoln 
This  U  probably  the  most  perUnent  plat- 
form In  the  world  from  which  to  talk  about 
Abraham  Lincoln 

For  thla  Ls  the  Lincoln  Memorial  University 
of  Harrogate.  Tenn. 

In  one  of  your  catalogs  of  quite  recent 
years.  It  Is  wrltten--and  I  quote:  "In  the 
autumn  of  1863,  President  Uncoln  while 
speaking  of  the  military  operations  around 
Cumberland  Gap.  said  to  Gen  O  O  Howard. 
Howard  If  you  come  out  of  all  thla  horror 
and  misery  alive,  I  want  you  to  do  something 
fcr  these  people  who  have  been  shut  out  from 
the  world  all  these  years. '  " 
So  5p>oke  Abraham  Lincoln. 
"This  college  which  Howard  helped  to 
found"  as  your  catalog  reveals  "Is  thus  not 
only  a  memorial  to  Lincoln,  but  a  college 
founded  at  his  direct  request  and  for  the 
people  In  whom  he  was  especially  Inter- 
ested—the people  of  the  southern  high- 
lands" 

This,  therefore,  spems  to  me  to  be  a  sacred 
place  from  which  to  make  what  I  call:  "A 
Report  to  Mr    Lincoln  " 

For  the  time  has  come.  It  seems  to  me,  to 
paraphrase  a  certain  more  or  less  famous 
utterance-  -when  we  must  ask  ourselves  not 
what  has  Lincoln  done  for  the  country  but 
what  have  we  done  for  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the 
tradition  he  left  us 

So,  Mr  Lincoln,  here  Is  my  report. 
The  history  of  your  country  and  ours  since 
you   left   us   that   tragic   night   in    IMS,   Mr. 
Lincoln,  has  not  been  without  gallantry. 
And  It  has  not  been  without  shame. 
We  have,  with  a  measure  of  your  kind  of 
valor,    trfed    to    hold    high    the    torch    you 
handed  to  us     On  a  minor  scale  but  valiantly 
we  f  lUght  for  liberty  In   1898. 

Thla  Nation  and  the  people,  for  whom, 
Mr  Lincoln,  aa  oiir  16th  President  you  did 
so  much,  reached  In  their  story,  since  your 
time,  some  of  the  highest  plateaus  of  hu- 
man courage,  endurance  and  fortitude 

The  metal  of  our  character  aa  a  people 
WM  tested  In  the  ruthless  fires  of  two  In- 
credibly va5t  world  wars. 

Each  of  these  wars  was  the  greatest  In 
terms  of  death  and  treasure  In  the  history 
of  all  time  the  second  greater  than  the 
first 

We  were  tested.  Mr.  Lincoln,  In  a  de- 
pression that  laid  bare  the  very  Inner  soul 
of  thla  people — a  harrowing  economic  and 
social  agony. 

And  we  were  tested  In  Korea  and  a  cold 
war  that,  for  sheer  Machiavellian  duplicity 
and  dishonor  on  the  part  of  our  enemy,  la 
without  parallel  In  the  twisted  chronicle  of 
human  civilization. 

The  gallantry  of  our  people — your  kind  of 
gallantry — is  recorded  In  the  graves  of  our 
dead  and  their  blood  and  the  blood  of  their 
comrades,  on  a  thousand  battlefields  from 
one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other 

Again  and  again  we  faltered  and  almoat 
fell. 

For — we.  too.  had  our  Antletam 
We.  too.  were  In  the  depth  of  a  de«pond- 
ency    that    shook    our    people    down    to    the 
roots  of  their  being  as  a  Nation 
Oh,  we  knew  we  would  survive. 
But    would    we    survive    aa    a   free   people? 
That  was  the  question 

Would  we  survive  In  the  spirit  of  the  tra- 
dlt'on  you  enobled  so  magnificently? 

Or  would  all  that  la  so  rich  In  human 
decency,  that  you  held  up  to  ua  so  nobly, 
be  losf 

Lost  In  a  holocaust  of  blood  and  terror, 
tumult  and  greed,  prejudice  and  meanneaa? 
In  all  of  thla — the  shame  of  the  Recon- 
struction period,  the  cynical  stupidity  of  the 
Know-Nothlng  Party,  the  dlagraoe  of  pro- 
hibition and  Its  concomitant  crime  and  dU- 
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honor,    the    Ku   Klux    Klan   and   lu  bt»t\ 
browed  philosophy  of  racial  hate    the  ^ii-!' 
Shirt   kind  of  thing,   the  current  Birch  JT 
clety-ln  all  of  this,  the  best  of  us  and  th" 
best  In  ua  clung  to  your  name:   we  hold 
as  one  holds  on   to  a  lifeboat  on  a  ston^" 

Your  name — Just  the  name— Mr   Llnmi 
was  an  antidote  "^coin. 

It  was  and  is  a  kind  of  InexhauatlbU  n. 
tlonal  strength.  "*• 

It  gave  to  American  politics  Its  religion  i» 
shored  up  the  moral  forces  without  whi/h 
there  can  be  no  real  freedom. 

Men  could  quote  words  and  the  word 
came  to  a  nation  like  a  balm  from  onl^ 
when  you  said:  "With  malice  toward  nnn. 
with  charity  for  all  "  When  jou  reasons 
that  "It  Is  rather  for  us  to  b«  here  dedicated 
to  the  great  task  remaining  before  uT 
When  you  admonished  that  "The  legliiman. 
object  of  government  U  to  do  for  a  com 
munlty  of  people  whatever  they  need  t^ 
have  done,  but  cannot  do  at  all  or  cannot  do 
so  well  for  themselves."  When  you  said 
"Universal  Idlene.ss  would  speedily  result  in 
universal  ruin  "  When  aa  sage  you  said  'i 
believe  each  Individual  is  naturally  entitled 
to  do  as  he  pleases  with  himself  and  th.. 
fruits  of  hU  labor,  so  far  as  It  In  no  wJ 
Interferes  with  any  other  men's  rlghu  • 

No  President,  not  even  Thomas  Jefferson 
Is   quoted   so  frequently  and  with  such  in 
tensity  of  feeling  and  the  quality  of  human 
grandeur,  as  you,  Mr.  Lincoln. 

♦^,^"^  ^""tl  ^""""^^  ^  humanity  did  not  end 
that  dreadful  night  at  Ford  Theater 

Indeed,  as  we  have  been  told,  now  vou 
belong  to  the  ages.  ' 

In  this  very  hour,  on  this  very  platform 
in  centuries  yet  to  come,  on  numberlesi 
platforms,  in  Institutions  of  learning  from 
pulpits.  In  classrooms,  at  picnics,  with  cele- 
brations and  in  legislative  halls  your  word, 
win  ring  out  and  lift  and  stir  the  human 
he.irt  everywhere  on  earth 

"Act  well."  you  enjoined  ua.  "for  there  all 
honor  lies." 

When  men  riveted  to  the  past  stood  stub- 
bornly  like  an  Impassable  wall  of  obetruc 
Uon.  your  words  rang  out.  and  they  ring  out 
today.  I  quote:  "The  dogmaa  of  the  quiet 
p;u:-t  ore  inadequate  to  the  stormy  present 
the  occasion  Aa  our  caae  U  new.  so  we  murt 
think  anew  and  act  anew.  We  must  dUen- 
thrall  ourselves." 

Your  words  were  always  unifying  and  rec- 
onciling without  abjuring  the  necessities  of 
forenalc  combat  In  a  democracy.  You  said 
"When  an  election  la  past.  It  Is  altogether 
fitting  a  free  people— that  until  the  next 
election  they  should  be  one  people." 

And  you  said  at  Cooper  Union  In  New 
York  City.  February  1860:  "Let  ua  have  faith 
that  right  makes  might,  and  In  that  faith 
let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  w* 
understand  It." 

Again  and  again,  you  spoke  aa  the  proph- 
eta  of  old  The  worda  you  uttered  are  now 
engraved  forever  on  the  heart  of  the  Amer- 
ican conscience.  You  said:  "If  there  Is  any- 
thing which  it  U  the  duty  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple to  never  entriist  to  any  hands  but  their 
own,  that  thing  la  the  preservation  and  per- 
petuity of  their  own  liberties  and  Instltu- 
tlona." 

And  this,  Mr  Lincoln,  needs  to  be  said 
again  and  again  and  needs  to  be  chiseled  Into 
the  granite  of  our  conscience  and  for  em- 
phaaU  I  quote  again:  "If  there  Is  anything 
which  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  whole  people  to 
never  entrust  to  any  hands  but  their  own, 
that  thing  la  the  preservation  and  perpe- 
tuity of  their  own  liberties  and  Institution*  ' 

Sometimes  the  tone  of  your  language,  « 
well  aa  the  content,  make  people's  eyea  well 
with  tears. 

Such  words  as  "the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion."     these  honored  dead,"  and  "con- 


trived In  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  all  men  are  created  equaL" 

Mr.  Lincoln,  against  a  thousand  and  one 
indignities  that  we  commit  against  our  own 
tradition  of  freedom,  against  the  shame  ot 
white  citizens'  councils  and  dogs  set  on 
buman  beings,  and  fire  hoses  turned  on 
schoolchildren,  we  have,  like  a  great  cry  In 
the  wilderness,  the  Immortal  ring  of  your 
name. 

We  turn.  Mr.  Lincoln,  In  our  guilt  and  our 
Be\t-<ilBgTfice.  to  you. 

We  hold  you  up  against  the  horizon  before 
the  whole  of  living  mankind. 

We  say  to  all  the  world — to  all  the  world — 
we  say  this: 

W'e  say:  No,  Birmingham  In  the  year  of 
our  Lord.  1963.  Is  not  the  American  tradition. 
Nor  Is  a  LltUe  Rock  of  yesterday. 

Nor  Is  the  disgrace  of  the  Inadequate 
schools  for  the  Negroes  and  whites  In  the 
District  of  Columbia — In  the  shadow  of  the 
Capitol  Building  that  symbolizes  the  Idealu 
you  loved  so  devotedly. 

No,  Mr  Lincoln,  with  a  piteous  cry  out  of 
the  depth  of  the  American  conscience,  we 
hold  you  up  to  the  light,  and  we  proclaim 
here  and  throughout  the  land  with  all  the 
sincerity  of  a  free  people,  right  out  of  the 
marrow  of  our  bones,  we  declare,  we  pledge 
thatr— not  Birmingham,  not  Little  Rock,  not 
Faubufl.  nor  Wallace,  not  "Bull"  Conner,  but 
here  In  you.  Mr.  Lincoln,  Is  the  true  genius 
of  the  American  people. 

The  proof  that  you.  In  fact  and  In  truth, 
represent  the  American  spirit,  and  that  our 
real  selves  as  a  people.  Lb  not  represented  In 
the  cowardice  of  the  lowest  of  the  wlilte 
people  among  ua.  la  to  be  found  In  our 
authorlUtlve  governmental  position  In  this 
hour. 

Our  authoritative  position.  Mr.  Lincoln,  Ls 
the  position  you  left  us.  For  always,  except 
In  dire  emergency,  you  moved  with  author- 
ity of  the  law  and  asked  for  law  to  give 
authority. 

It  Is  the  position  that  Is  the  very  warp 
and  woof  of  the  American  tradition,  as  you 
to  profoundly  restated  It  by  your  life,  by 
your  Presidency,  by  your  worda. 

Thus  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
whether  he  Is  Elsenhower  or  Kennedy.  Hoover 
or  Roosevelt,  Wilson  or  Harding,  speaks  In 
the  sense  and  the  meaning,  if  not  the 
actual  terminology  you  left  us.  And,  more 
than  that,  as  the  record  of  action  in  our 
generation  shows,  they  decide  and  move  in 
Implementation  of  their  words  which  are 
but  an  echo  of  your  own. 

The  authoritative  record  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  a  Lincoln  rec- 
ord. Thus  speaks  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Thus  speaks  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Thus  speaks — the  highest  law  offi- 
cers of  the  Nation— the  Attorney  Generals. 
Indeed,  thus  speak  the  platform  of  the  Dem- 
ocrat and  Republican  Parties. 

The  authoritative  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  the  position 
this  Nation  Inherited  from  the  restatement 
you  left  us  of  the  meaning  of  free  govern- 
ment; that  Is  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people — na  originally 
stated  by  the  Founding  Fathers. 
Not  some  people — all  people. 
With  your  Immense  help.  Mr.  Lincoln,  we 
have  burled  many  of  the  Injustices  of  the 
past,  not  wholly,  but  Impressively  Just  the 
same,  under  a  phenomenal  record  of  achieve- 
ment on  behalf  of  Justice  and  tolerance. 

Have  we  not  lived  down.  In  blood  and 
agony,  the  Infinite  ugliness  of  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  that  the  colored  man  had  "no  rights 
which  the  white  man  was  bound  to  respect?" 
Have  we  not  lived  down  the  social  degra- 
dation Inherent  In  the  verdict  against  a  white 
woman  In  Norfolk,  Va  ,  found  guUty  In  1853 
of  teaching  colored  children  to  read  and 
write? 

Today,  Mr    Lincoln,  many  Representatives 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  cry  to 


high  heaven  with  rlghteoiu  IndlgnaUon,  be- 
cause the  schools  where  Negroes  predominate 
are  not  on  a  par — on  a  par.  I  repeat,  with  the 
very  best  public  schools  and  the  highest 
standards  in  the  Nation. 

When  today  the  nation  specJu — officially 
and  authoritatively — the  voice  may  be  said 
to  be  the  voice  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  sir. 

When  the  mob  speaks,  whether  under  a 
painfully  misled  local  government,  or  from 
the  hysteria  normal  with  mobs,  there  is  the 
voice  you  fought  and  that  we,  as  a  whole 
people,  are  flghtLng  today. 

Because  of  the  foundation  laid  by  you  and 
by  the  Founding  Fathers  before  you,  the 
Negroes  In  the  United  States,  as  a  people, 
have  made  more  progress  over  the  period  of 
a  century  or  more,  than  any  people.  In  like 
circumstances.  In  the  whole  history  of  man- 
kind. 

This  is  my  personal  conviction. 

To  put  It  another  way.  I  believe  there  Is 
no  parallel  In  the  whole  story  of  the  human 
race,  since  antiquity,  for  the  advances  made 
from  slavery  by  the  colored  man  on  Ameri- 
can soil.  It  began  from  the  hour  you  issued 
the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation. 

But  that  superb  chapter  In  the  annals  of 
man  has  been  marred  and  muddled. 

It  haa  been  besmirched  by  prejudice  and 
hate  and  the  evil  that  you  so  brilliantly 
lead  the  fight  against. 

And  no  small  part  of  the  world,  aided 
and  abetted  by  Soviet  propaganda,  now  be- 
lieves that  the  truth  about  us  is  to  be  found 
in  a  police  official  setting  dogs  on  hvmian 
beings,  and  not  in  the  heritage  of  decency 
that  Is  the  true  picture  of  the  American 
dream.  It  Is  not  unlike  kindred  groups  of 
Americans  who  equate  one  criminal  colored 
man  with  the  whole  of  the  colored  race. 

But  we  have,  among  others,  one  mighty 
and  powerful  weapon  against  this  deliberate 
distortion  of  the  American  image. 

That  weapon  is  you,  Mr.  Uncoln. 

You. 

All  of  the  Immediacy,  the  skills,  the  world- 
wide reach  of  modern  communication  media 
called  Into  play  to  make  the  United  States 
ugly  before  mankind,  U  discounted  to  a 
remarkable  degree  by  the  profound  hold,  you 
Mr.  Uncoln,  have  upon  the  human  heart  in 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  earth.  For  you 
are  the  best  known  of  all  Americans. 

There  are  Lincoln  stetues  in  London,  Man- 
chester, Edinburgh. 

There  are  portraits  and  casta  of  Lincoln's 
hands  In  all  lands  where  there  U  a  spirit  of 
freedom.  There  are  Uncoln  fellowships  all 
over  the  world. 

Today,  there  are  InteresUng  collectors  of 
Llncolnlana  and  collections  about  you,  Mr. 
Uncoln.  aU  over  this  land  and  one  of  the 
finest  here  in  this  school. 

Authors  win  Pulitzer  Prizes  writing  about 
you. 

Carl  Sandburg,  who  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
projection  of  you  into  our  own  time  on  thla 
soil,  once  wrote.  And  I  quote:  "The  facts 
and  myths  of  his  (Lincoln's)  life  are  to  be 
•  •  •  shared  widely  over  the  world,  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  aa  the  tradition  of  Knute  or 
Alfred.  Lao-tse  or  Diogenes,  Pericles  or 
Caesar,  are  kept.  This  because  he  was  not 
only  a  genius  In  the  science  of  neighborly 
human  relationships  and  an  artist  In  the  per- 
sonal handling  of  life  from  day  to  day.  but  a 
strange  friend  and  a  friendly  stranger  to  all 
forms  of  life  that  he  met." 

Mr.  Uncoln,  your  interest  in  science  In- 
ventions Lb  well  known— not  so  weU  known 
Is  that,  according  to  reports  In  the  New 
York  World  of  June  20  and  27  and  the  Boston 
Journal,  June  21.  1861.  that  you.  on  June  19 
1861.  with  Prof.  Thadeus  S.  C.  Lowe  ascended 
in  a  balloon  to  a  height  of  600  feet.  Thus, 
you  demonstrated  yo\ir  avid  interest  in  the 
phase  of  science  that  is  helping  ua  to  con- 
quer space  and  you  became  the  first  P»reBi- 
dent    to  ascend   Into  the  air   in  a  heavier 


than  air  contraption.  And  now  we  have  an 
economy  and  a  world  that  depends  on  air 
travel.  Missiles  have  become  Instnunents 
of  exploration  and  implements  of  war  and 
with  mlasilea  we  can  circle  the  earth  in 
outer  space  in  less  than  2  hours.  An  Ameri- 
can astronaut.  Gordon  Cooper,  has  Just  be- 
come an  American  hero  by  circling  the  earth 
22  times.  Trips  to  the  moon  are  feasible 
and  we  are  planning  to  go  there.  In  fact, 
scientists  tell  us  we  are  on  the  limitless  road 
to  conquer  space. 

We  have  It  In  our  hands  to  remake  the 
world  for  the  freedom  you  cherished  so 
much.  It  Is.  I  believe,  within  our  compe- 
tence to  achieve  the  greatest  dreams  of  the 
ages.  And  In  these  prodigious  projects  one 
source  of  our  greatest  strength  will  be  in 
the  faith  we  have  In  Almighty  God.  Our 
strength  will  derive  meaning  from  the  direc- 
tion given  us  by  one  of  His  most  favored 
sons — Abraham  Lincoln. 

So  I  say,  as  you  said  it.  Mr.  Uncoln:  "If 
we  do  right.  God  will  be  with  us.  and  if  God 
Is  with  us.  we  cannot  fall." 

And  we  will  not  fall  If  we,  like  you,  lead 
the  ancient  landmarks  that  lead  to  freedom 
and  do  our  all  to  achieve  and  cherish  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with 
all. 

No,  Mr.  Lincoln,  we  are  here  today  with 
young  people  who  are  graduating  from  Un- 
coln Memorial  University.  They  have  ful- 
filled the  requirements  of  a  program  planned 
by  the  faculty  and  the  board  of  governors 
of  this  Institution  of  learning.  They  are 
going  Into  a  world  of  great  change,  but  Into 
a  time  when  the  rate  of  change  is  greater 
than  ever  before;  when  the  responsibilities 
of  freemen  on  the  world  scene  are  grave  and 
when  opportunities  to  serve  are  also  great. 

Just  as  you  learned.  In  the  university  of 
experience  at  Salem,  111.,  so  these  students 
from  the  experience  and  learning  here  at 
Lincoln  Memorial  University  will  know  how 
Important  It  Is  to  read  good  books.  They 
win  know.  Just  as  you  knew,  that  few  books 
are  needed  if  they  are  good  books  and  if 
they    are    mastered    well. 

They  have  been  here  given  at  least  a  mod- 
erate education  and  through  education  able 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  our  free  Institu- 
tions— they  know,  as  you  did,  that  It  is  ttielr 
business  to  make  other  men  wiser  and  better 
aa  they  can  find  or  as  they  can  make  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

Just  as  you,  Mr.  Lincoln,  were  beset  with 
fanatics,  radicals,  and  extremists  (abolition- 
ists and  secessionists)  so  are  we  today 
plagued  by  successors  of  their  kind  and 
Just  as  they  flew  under  the  cloak  and  color 
of  patriotism  so  do  those  In  our  time  display 
themselves  as  8up)erpatrlots. 

In  answer  to  this  problem  of  our  time  we 
recall  and  remind  ourselves  of  your  reaction 
and  response  when  you  said  "in  grave  emer- 
gencies moderation  is  generally  safer  than 
radicalism."  And  that  "as  It  now  stands  we 
must  appeal  to  the  sober  sense  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  people,"  and  that  "We  will  make 
converts  day  by  day";  and  that  "We  will 
grow  stronger  by  calmness  and  moderation." 

Finally,  Mr.  Uncoln,  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of 
our  forebearers  that  you  understood  so  well. 

We  shall  continue  to  have  faith  In  philos- 
ophies of  oiir  declarations — especially  yours. 

We  shall  continue  to  encourage  the  seek- 
ing and  sharing  of  the  knowledge  available 
in  such  abundance  and  in  so  many  places 
today. 

We  shall  continue  as  you  did  to  press  on- 
ward and  upward  to  the  goals  you  envisioned 
for  us  and  for  the  vast  future  of  the  world. 

And  with  you  realize  anew  that  no  doc- 
trine, faith.  Or  knowledge  Is  of  value  to  man 
except  as  It  bears  fruit  In  action. 

This,  Mr.  Uncoln.  may,  as  compactly  as  I 
know  how.  express  the  essence  of  this  report 
to  you. 


r 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Price,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  i  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert*,  for  2  hours  on 
Tuesday.  June  11.  to  revise  and  extend 
h;s  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr  Gi.MMO  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Albert)  to  vacate  his  special  order  for 
today  and  that  it  be  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar for  tomorrow. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

•  The  following  Members  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nyg.a.ardi  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Derotjni.an  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Mathi.^s. 

Mr.  Jensen. 

Mr  Morse. 

<The  following  Members  i  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert"  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr  Shelley. 

Mr  Celler. 

Mr.  St  Once. 

Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  CORM.AN. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
I  at  9  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  June  5.  1963.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

883  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Securi- 
ties and  Ex:hange  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  as  amend- 
ed, and  the  Securities  E.xchange  Act  of  1934. 
as  amended,  to  extend  disclosure  require- 
ments to  the  Issuers  of  additional  publicly 
traded  securities,  to  provide  for  improved 
qualification  and  disciplinary  procedures  for 
registered  brokers  and  dealers,  and  for  other 
purposes":  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

884.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the  loan  of  naval 
vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries";  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

885  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the  extension 
of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  in  exist- 
ence and  to  authorize  the  loan  of  a  naval 
vessel  to  a  friendly  foreign  country,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

886  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  procurements  of  aluminum  caps  and  cans 
without  adequate  pricing  data  by  the  General 
Electric  Co  from  the  Aluminum  Company 
of  America   under  Atomic   Energy   Commis- 


sion cost-type  contracts;    to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

887  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  rep<-)rt 
on  excessive  costs  Incurred  for  rehabilitating 
to  original  appearance  and  serviceability  mil- 
itary equipment  donated  to  foreign  nations 
under  the  military  assistance  program.  De- 
partment of  Defense:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

888  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Legal  Ad- 
viser. Department  of  State,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  tort  claims  paid  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  during  the  calendar  year 
1962,  pursuant  to  28  U  S.C  2673:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

889  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmuting  a  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  pursuant  to  section  1(c)  (11) 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration Authorization  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963  (76  Stat  382);  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

890.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  tranprnittlng  a  letter  from  thf  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  26.  1963.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Philips  Inlet,  Fla.. 
authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act,  ap- 
proved May  17,  1950;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

891  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  US. 
Department  of  Justice  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportTtlon  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to  the 
Immlerntlon  and  Nat'onallty  Act  of  1952.  as 
am-nded  by  Public  Law  87  885;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

892.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as  a 
I'st  of  the  persons  Involved  pursurint  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nat'.onallfy  Act  if  1952.  as 
amended  bv  Public  Law  87-885;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PLTB- 
LIC  BILI^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Tender  clause  2  of  rule  XIIT,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  ani  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  378  Resolution  pertain- 
ing to  investigations  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  travel  au- 
thority; without  amendment  (  Rept  No  356). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr  O'NEILL  Committee  on  Rules  Hou.^e 
Resolution  386  Resolution  providing  for 
consideration  of  H  R  6500.  a  bill  to  author- 
ize certain  construction  at  military  Installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  i  Rept.  No.  357).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  H  R  6242.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  registration  of  contractors  of  migrant 
agricultural  workers,  and  for  other  purposes, 
without  amendment  (Rept  No  358 1 .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Tex.%s  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  House  Joint 
Resolution  247  Joint  resolution  to  suspend 
for  the  1964  campaign  the  equal  opportu- 
nity requirements  of  section  315  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  for  nominees  for 
the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  President; 
with  amendment  (Rept  No  359 1.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agrlcultire. 
H  R   5930     A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 


Adjustment    Act    of    1938    to    extend    for 
additional    years    the    provisions    pernilttin 
the    lease    and    transfer    of    tobacco   acrea 
allotments:     with     amendment     (Rept     k^ 
360).      Referred    to    the    Committee   of   t? 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  COOLEY:    Committee   on   ARrlculturi. 
House  Joint   Resolution   403      Joint  reso' 
tlon    to  amend   section   316   of   the  Agricm 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of   1938  to  extend  th 
tune  by  which  a  lesvse  transferring  a  tobacco 
acreage    allotment    may    be    filed:     without 
amendment    (Rept.    No.    361)       Referred   to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  th. 
State   of   the   Union 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   MILL.S: 
H  R  6755    A    bill    to   provide   a    1-year  ex- 
tension  of  the  existing  corporate  normal-ui 
rate  and  of  certain   excise-tax  rates;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   ASPINALL: 
HR  6756    A  bill   to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  Mesa  Verde  National  Park.  Colo  .  and  for 
other   purpose?;    to    the   Committee  on  In- 
terlor  and  Insxilnr  Affairs 
Bv  Mr   BARRETT: 
H  R  6757    A  bill  to  prohibit  dLscrlmlnatlon 
In   education,    housing,    public    accommoda- 
tlons.  and  employment,  or  against  public  of- 
flclals    because   of    race,    color,    religion,  an- 
cestry,   or    national    origin,    and    for    other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mrs    FRANCES  P    BOLTON: 
H  R  6758    A  bill   to  enforce  constitutional 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Ccm- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BROWN  of  California: 
HR  6759.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
period  during  which  an  Individual  citizen  of 
the  United  States  mu;t  be  present  in  a 
foreign  country  or  countries  In  order  to 
exclude  his  earned  Income  for  such  period 
from  gross  Income:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr  COHELAN:  /— 

H  R  6760.  A  bill  to  create  four  judicial 
districts  for  the  State  of  California,  to  pro- 
vide  for  the  appointment  of  four  additional 
district  Judges  for  the  State  of  California, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  FOG  ARTY: 
HR  6761  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
designing of  the  5-cent  George  Washington 
regular  postage  stamp  so  as  to  Incorporate 
George  Washington's  Immortal  words,  'To 
bigotry  no  sanction";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr    FULTON  of   Pennsylvania: 
H  R.  6762.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of    a    specl;,l    pottage    stamp    in    honor   of 
Christopher  Columbus;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    GILL: 
HR  6703    A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Rec- 
1  .motion  Projects  Act  of   1956;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    M  FALL: 
H  R  6764    A    bill    to    create    four    Judicial 
districts  for  the  State  of  California,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  four  additional 
district   Judges    for   the   State   of   California, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    MOORE: 
H  R  6765    A  bill  to  provide  legal  assisUnce 
fi  r  Indigent  drf.  ndnnts  In  criminal  cpses  1". 
US.     courts;     to     the     Committee    on    the 
Judlcliiry. 

By  Mr    MOSS: 
H  R  6766    A    bill    to    create    four    Judicial 
d'tricts  for  the  State  of  California,  to  pro- 
v  de    for    the    appointment    of    four    addi- 


tional district  Judges  for  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    PHILBIN: 
H  R  6767,  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
Swtes  Code,  to  provide  gold  sUr  lapel  but- 
tons for  the  next  of  kin  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  lost  or  lose  their  lives  In 
war  or  as  a  result  of  cold  war  Incidents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr   QUIE: 
H  R  6768    A  bill   to  enforce  constitutional 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  REUSS: 
HR  6769    A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  all 
qualified    persons    to    attend    public    schools 
and  to  prohibit  discrimination   against   any 
person   on    account    of    race   or   color   In    the 
furnishing  of  the  advantages,  privileges,  and 
facilities  of  any  business  or  business  activity 
affecting  the  public  which  is  conducted  under 
State    license;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr  ROYBAL: 
HR  6770  A  bin  to  add  a  new  title  XI  to 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
HR.  6771.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
period  during  which  an  individual  citizen 
of  the  United  States  must  be  present  In  a 
foreign  country  or  countries  in  order  to  ex- 
clude his  earned  Income  for  such  period 
from  gross  Income;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
H  R.  6772.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  deductions  for 
certain  payments  for  the  use  of,  or  Interest 
payments  on  mortgages  on,  industrial  plants 
financed  by  tax-exempt  obligations;  to  the 
Committee   on    Ways   and   Means. 

HR    6773.     A   bill    to   amend   the   Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor" 
By  Mr    HARDING: 
HR.    677;.     A    bill    to    amend    the    act    of 
August  31,  1954  (68  Stat    1026)   providing  for 
construction,  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  Mlchaud  Flats  irrigation  project:  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H  R.  6775.     A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  so  as  to  permit  the  serving 
of  school  lunches  to  children  attending  kin- 
dergarten    in     certain      nonprofit     private 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HR.  6776      A  bill  to  amend  section  111  of 
Utle  23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  agreements  concerning  the  use  of  an  ac- 
cess to  rights-of-way  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
ByMr  SAYLOR: 
H.R.6777.  A  bill  to  amend  section  712  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  waiver  of  premiums  for  certain  veterans 
twldlng  national  service  life  insurance  pol- 
icies  who    become   or    have    become    totally 
disabled   before  their  65th  birthday;    to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr  SCHWEIKER: 
HR.  6778.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957.  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  6779  A  bill  to  enforce  constitutional 
nghts.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  SIBAL: 
H  R  6780  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wool  Prod- 
ucts Labeling  Act  of  1939  to  authorize  the 
federal  Trade  Commission  to  exclude  from 
me  provisions  of  that  act  wool  products  with 
respect  to  which  the  disclosure  of  wool  fiber 
content  Is  not  necessary  for  the  protection 
w  the  consumer;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
slate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR  6781  A  bill  to  enforce  confitltutlonal 
nghU.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
™ttee  on  the  Judiciary 


ByMr.  STAEBLER: 
HR.  6782.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payment  for 
hospital  and  related  health  services  for  re- 
tired   persons    65    years    of    age    and    older 
through  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dlsabUlty 
Insurance  program,  and  for  other  purposes- 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  WELTNER : 
H.R.6783.  A  bill  to  define   the  permissible 
scope  of  work  measurement  svstems  within 
the  poFtal  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   WIDNALL: 
H.R,6784.  A   bill    to   protect   the   domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and 
to    assist    In    the    national    defense    by    sta- 
bilizing the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  Industry 
and    for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   BARRY: 
HR.  6785.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of    1954   to  exempt  from    In- 
come  tax    interest   on  obligations   issued    by 
tax-exempt  colleges  and  universities  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  educational  buildings;  to  the 
Committee   on   Ways  and   Means 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY  (  by  request)  : 
HR  6786.  A  bill  to  amend  section  14  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1954  concerning 
the  interstate  planning  and  coordination  of 
the  Great  River  Road;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GOODELL: 
HR.  6787.  A  bill   to  enforce  constitutional 
nghts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.6788.  A    bill    to    protect    the    public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food    Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  extend  and  clarify  ex- 
isting  Inspection   and   investigative   powers 
require  a  premarketing  showing  of  the  safety 
of  cosmetics,  assure  the  safety,  efficacy    and 
reliability    of    therapeutics,    diagnostic '  and 
prosthetic    devices,    Improve    the    statutory 
coordination     between     that    act    and     the 
blologlcal-drug     provisions     of     the     Public 
Health   Service   Act.   provide    for   cautionary 
labeling  of  articles  where  needed  to  prevent 
accidental    Injury,   and   for   other   purposes- 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Forelen 
Commerce. 

H.R.6789    A   bill   to  amend    the  Securities 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  and  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  extend 
disclosure    requirements    to    the    Issuers    of 
additional  publicly  traded  securities,  to  pro- 
vide  for   improved   qualification   and   disci- 
plinary procedures  for  registered  brokers  and 
dealers  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HR  6790.  A  bill   to   amend  section   12   of 
the    Natural    Gas    Act,    with    respect   to    the 
Issuance  of  securities;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
HR  6791.  A    bill   to   continue    for   2   years 
the  existing  reduction  of  the  exemption  from 
duty  enjoyed  by  returning  residents,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  ^ 

By   Mr    PURCELL: 

H.R.6792.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  lease  certain  deposits 
of  minerals  In  the  bed  of  the  Red  River  In 
Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr,  STAGGERS: 

H  R.  6793.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  and  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend disclosure  requirements  to  the  issuers 
of  additional  publicly  traded  securities  to 
provide  for  Improved  qualification  and  dis- 
ciplinary procedures  for  registered  brokers 
and  dealers  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. * 

By    Mr.    CELLKR: 
H.R.  67M.  A  bill  to  enact  part  in  of  the 
District   of    Columbia   Code,    entlUed    "De- 
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cedents'    Estates    and    Fiduciary    Relations- 
codifying   the   general    and   permanent   laws 
relating  to  decedent*'   estates  and   fiduciary 
relations    In    the    District    of    Columbia;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  MATSUNAGA : 
H.R.6795.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act  of  1956;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By   Mr    RHODES   of   Arizona: 
HR.  6796,  A    bill    to    authorize,    construct 
operate,   and   maintain   the  Central   Arizona 
project,  Arizona-New   Mexico,  and   for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  SENNER: 
H.R.6797.  A  bill  to  authorize,  construct 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Central  Arizona 
project.  Arizona-New  Mexico,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Afl'alrs. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
HR.  6798.  A  bill  to  authorize,  construct 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Central  Arizona 
pioject.  Arizona-New  Mexico,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AfTalrs. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H,R^6799.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
aircraft  may  travel  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  without  requiring  the  owners 
or  operators  thereof  to  reimburse  the  United 
fatates  for  extra  compensation  paid  customs 
officers  and  employees:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr,  MONTOYA 
HR,6800    A   bill    to  provide   for   the   con- 
struction   of    an    840-bed    Veterans'   Admin- 
istration hospital  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico's  School  of  Medicine 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr,  STRATTON; 
HR,  6801,  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  renre- 

ITeZlZ  \l    '^'   ''"^^^    °'  Representative 
of  each  of  the  several  States  shall  be  reduced 

Hants  Of  such   State  whose  right  to  vote  Is 

ZTu^LT'"''-    ^   "^^    ^^ommlttee'on 

By  Mr   SENNER: 

H.J,  Res.  460.  Joint    resolution     proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of   Ihl 

United    States   relative    to    equal    rights    for 

Scla"4.^'°"^"^    "  ^"^  CoLnlttlero'^  IZ 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL 

fafor^th"e  f^t^K,^'.  ^^^^""^'^t  resolution  to 
itvinL  establishment  of  an  international 

anhv-"^?>rr°'  ^°^^°P°^ogy  and  ethnog- 
raphy .to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTalrs 
By  Mr   WATSON  ~iau-6. 

pr"vldfnTVo^th'^^    Concurrent    resolution 
LlbeJri  L!^  "''""'^^  observance  of  the 

on'Sjudicirry."'"^^'^    ^  ^^«  ^°--^«- 
w    T,^^'  ^.  ROGERS  of  Florida  : 

Judiciary  '   '°  '"''  Committee  on  the 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DELANEY 

P,.^,^<  ^^°^-  ^  ''*"  ^°^  ^^e  relief  of  Enrique 
Panimo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN 
H^R,6803.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rahel  S 
Chelico^^  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcfary 
By  Mr.  FINO 
H^R^6804.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jacques 
Lanlado.  to  the  Committee  on  the  JuSSS^ 
H.R.  6805.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  RubyZ 
Belcher;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary' 
By  Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon : 
HR.  6806.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demetrloe 
Konstantlnos     Georgaras     (also     known     as 
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James  K.  0«orgara£) ;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MTJRPHT  of  New  York: 
H  R  6807.  A    blU    for    the    relief   of    H.   W. 
Robinson  8c  Co.,  Inc  ;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr   STAFFORD: 
H  R.  6808    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Shel- 
burne   Harbor   Ship   &    Marine   Conatructlon 
Co..  Inc  ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  BOB  WILSON: 
H  R.  6809    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
Woods;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


June  4 


By  Mr   CARET: 
HR.6810.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Nlcolo 
Ralnerl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarr 
By  Mr    DELANEY: 
HR.6811.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stefania 
Anc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


1963 
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Textile   Indusbj   Needs  Immediate  Help 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'~ES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
statement  I  am  submitting  to  the  Special 
Subcommittee  To  Study  the  Textile  In- 
dustry. Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
of  which  Senator  John  O.  Pastore  of 
Rhode  Island  is  the  chairman.  The 
subcommittee  recently  conducted  hear- 
ings on  the  subject.  My  statement  is  as 
follows: 

Statement  of  Conoressm.an  William  L  St. 
Ongb.  Before  the  Special  Sitbcommittee 
To  Stttot  the  Textile  Industry.  June  4. 
1963 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  am  grateful  for  having  this  opportunity 
to  present  to  you  a  few  brief  thoughts  In 
connection  with  your  study  of  the  textile 
situation.  First.  I  desire  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  your  committee  for  under- 
taking this  study.  We  can  only  hope  that 
much  good  will  come  of  It  to  benefit  all  those 
associated  with  this  Industry,  which  should 
also  prove  beneficial  to  the  Nation's  economy 
as  a  whole. 

Those  of  us  representing  constituencies  In 
the  New  England  States  are  particularly  per- 
turbed over  the  very  serious  situation  which 
the  textile  Industry  In  this  area  Is  experienc- 
ing. In  May  1961  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced a  seven-point  program  to  deal  with 
the  problem  and  emphasized  at  the  time  the 
need  for  action.  Unfortunately,  little  has 
been  done  to  Implement  the  President's  pro- 
gram of  action  during  these  past  2  years. 
While  textile  Imports  have  risen  sharply.  The 
result  haa  been  that  since  then  more  textile 
mlUs  were  forced  to  close  down  and  addi- 
tional thousands  of  workers  have  been  forced 
to  Join  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

We  have  particularly  felt  the  blow  of  these 
developments  In  Connecticut,  which  until 
recent  years  prided  Itself  In  having  a  very 
prosperous  textUe  industry.  Now,  many  of 
these  mills  and  plants  In  Connecticut  towns 
are  the  silent  reminders  of  yesterday's  pros- 
perity and  today's  unemployment.  Many 
people  In  our  area,  both  In  the  ranks  of  In- 
dustry and  labor,  are  very  much  concerned 
over  this  situation.  Many  are  worried  that, 
unless  specific  action  Is  taken  In  the  near 
future,  there  will  be  tragic  consequences  for 
the  remainder  of  the  textile  Industry  and  for 
other   communities. 

Recent  statistics  of  the  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America  show  that  the  employment 
of  production  workers  In  the  textile  Industry 
In  January  1963  was  3  percent  lower  than  In 
January  19<J2,  and  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed texUle  workers  had  reached  60.700  In 
January  of  this  year.  The  Northern  Textile 
Association  reported  In  March  that  Import* 
of  wool  products  In  19«a  rose  78  percent  over 


the  level  of  1961  and  Imports  of  manufac- 
tured textile  products  roee  39  percent.  The 
same  organization  reported  that  18  wool  mills 
closed  down  In  1962. 

These  flgiires  attest  to  the  eroelon  of  an 
entire  Industry.  Steps  must  be  taken  to 
stop  this,  whether  by  restraining  Imports,  or 
the  development  of  certain  controls  or  volun- 
tary agreements  on  the  part  of  textile  ex- 
pOTtlrg  nations,  or  a  combination  of  these 
steps. 

W^hlle  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  which  of 
these  steps  should  be  taken  first,  It  ml^ht 
perhaps  be  most  wise  to  start  out  with  Im- 
mediate Implementation  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's seven-point  program.  I  feel  certain 
that  your  conunlttee.  In  Its  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  the  facU  and  In  Its  desire  to  be 
helpful,  will  give  this  matter  very  earnest 
consideration  and  will  recommend  the  proper 
action. 


Dr.  Herman  M.  Wilson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  M:C.  MATHIAS.  JR. 

OF    IfARTLAWD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  an  eminent  citizen 
of  my  congressional  district.  Dr.  Herman 
M.  Wilson,  who  has  just  retired  from  a 
long  and  fruitful  career:  a  career  which 
has  added  greatly  to  the  creativity,  the 
joy,  and  contentment  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens. 

For  36  years.  Dr.  Wilson  was  adminis- 
trator of  the  Asbury  Home  for  the  Aging 
at  Galthersburg.  He  is  a  past  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Methodist 
Hospitals  and  Homes,  and  is  a  charter 
member  both  of  the  National  Council  on 
Aping  and  of  the  National  Gerontologi- 
cal Society.  In  addition,  he  also  serves 
on  the  Montgomery  County  Commission 
on  Aging. 

A  graduate  of  George  Washington 
University,  Dr.  Wilson  also  earned  a  de- 
gree in  law  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, as  well  as  a  master's  degree  from 
the  Emory  University.  Upon  completion 
of  his  theological  studies  at  the  Yale 
University  Divinity  School  in  1927.  Dr. 
WiLson  became  administrator  of  the  As- 
bury Home.  There  he  had  his  lifetime 
ministry. 

Prom  a  one-building  home  in  1927.  Dr. 
Wilson  guided  the  Institution  until  today 
It  has  6  interconnecting  buildings  and 
160  resident  guests.  Dr.  Wilson  pio- 
neered in  creative  activity  for  senior  citi- 
zens, seeking  to  dispel  the  notion  that 
homes  for  the  aging  are  places  where 
people  just  sit  and  rock  and  wait  to  die. 
The  name  of  the  Asbury  Home  for  the 
Aging    underlines   his    philosophy    that 


aging  is  a  process  to  be  enjoyed,  and  a 
time  for  creative  work.  According  to 
Dr.  Wilson,  the  word  "aged"  implies  that 
a  process  has  been  completed  and  a  per- 
son put  on  a  shelf.  More  than  60  clubs 
activities  and  interest  groups  keep  the 
Asbury  Home  residents  busy  and  In- 
formed. In  honor  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, the  lioistees  of  the  home  have  re- 
named the  main  building  "Wilson  Hall." 
I  join  their  many  friends  in  Maryland 
In  wishing  for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  a 
long  and  happy  retirement,  full  of  con- 
tinued activity  and  creativity. 


Relief  Against  Medical  Expenses,  No- 
Socialized   Medicine,   Yes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  mvr  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proverb  "actions  speak  louder  than 
words "  was  aptly  demonstrated  yester- 
day in  action  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  I  am  pleased  to 
include  In  my  remarks  herewith  a  release 
from  the  office  of  the  Honorable  John  W 
Byrnes,  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  His 
statement  speaks  for  itself: 

The  defeat  by  a  solid  bloc  of  Democrat* 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
amendments  which  I  offered  to  encourage 
voluntary  insurance  against  medical  ex- 
penses Is  a  strange  paradox  for  thoee  who 
claim  to  be  concerned  over  the  health  and 
medical  needs  of  our  Nation.  Todays  ac- 
tion means  that  the  Democratic  Party  Is  not 
Interested  In  the  health  of  our  citizens,  but 
only  In  providing  for  a  socialized  system  oJ 
Government  medicine  under  the  administra- 
tion's program  for  medical  care  for  the  aged 
under  the  social  security  system.  Any  pro- 
posal which  seelts  to  encourage  private 
Initiative  In  forestalling  citizens  from  becom- 
ing "public  charges"  with  respect  to  their 
medical  needs  Is  opposed  by  the  Democrat 
majority. 

Because  tlie  3-percent  floor  applicable  to 
the  present  deduction  for  medical  expenses 
has  the  effect  of  nullifying  any  deduction  for 
such  premiums  for  health  and  accident  In- 
surance. I  Initially  offered  an  amendment 
to  permit  the  full  deduction  for  premium* 
paid  on  health  and  accident  Insurance  for 
the  t^ixpnyer  and  his  dependents.  Notwith- 
standing the  professed  concern  of  the  ad- 
ministration over  medical  care,  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  the  committee  by  a 
tie  vote  (12-12),  with  one  member  voting 
present.  All  10  Republican  memt)era  sup- 
ported the  amendment. 

I  then  offered  to  limit  the  deduction  to 
prepaid  health  and  accident  Insurance  which 


would  provide  medical  coverage  for  the  tax- 
payer, his  spouse  and  their  parents  up)on 
Inching  age  65.  This  would  enable  taxpay- 
ers to  provide  In  their  working  years  for 
medical  insurance  to  cover  them  and  their 
parents  In  later  life.  This,  likewise,  failed 
by  a  tie  vote. 

Finally.  I  offered  to  limit  the  deduction  to 
prepaid  medical  insurance  purchased  by  the 
taxpayer  for  himself  and  spouse  for  coverage 
upon  reaching  age  65.  This  provision  could 
bave  been  adopted  with  a  minimum  revenue 
loss  of  less  than  $10  million.  By  a  tie  vote 
the  committee  failed  even  to  adopt  this 
amendment — thereby  flatly  refusing  any  re- 
lief to  the  taxpayer  who  might  Insure  against 
future  medical  expenses. 
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A  Tribute  to  the  Service  of  Japanese 
Americans  in  World  War  II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
2,  1963,  the  Japanese  American  Citizens 
League  held  a  special  20th  anniversary 
service  in  honor  of  all  Japanese  Amer- 
icans, living  and  deceased,  who  served 
in  World  War  II.  There  was  a  ceremony 
befitting  this  memorable  occasion  in  the 
flagpole  area  adjacent  to  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknowns  at  Arlington  Cemetery, 
sponsored  by  the  Japanese  American 
Citizens  League. 

This  occasion  offered  all  Americans, 
regardless  of  race  or  ancestry,  an  op- 
portunity to  recall  with  gratitude  the 
unusual  bravery  and  heroism  displayed 
by  Japanese  Americans  throughout  the 
war. 

There  were  over  33,000  Nisei  in  the 
U.S.  Army  and  an  extraordinary  propor- 
tion of  these  were  volunteers,  since  Nisei 
were  not  regularly  drafted  Into  the  Army 
between  March  1942  and  January  1944. 
Thousands  of  these  volunteers  were  from 
the  relocation  centers  and  Hawaii. 

The  famed  100th  Battalion,  called  the 
Purple  Heart  Battalion  because  almost 
every  member  received  at  least  one 
wound,  participated  in  the  landing  at 
Salerno  and  in  every  major  Italian  ac- 
tion. It  drove  four  times  across  the 
Volturno  River,  held  the  front  lines  in 
Cassino  40  days,  led  the  breakthrough 
in  the  march  on  Rome,  and  spearheaded 
the  U.S.  attack  on  Llvorno  in  the  cam- 
paign to  drive  the  Germans  from  the  up- 
per ranges  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  The 
fortitude  and  intrepidity  displayed  by 
the  officers  and  men  of  this  100th  Bat- 
talion reflected  the  finest  traditions  of 
the  U.S.  Army.  This  battalion  is  said 
to  have  been  the  most  decorated  unit  in 
the  war.  It  wrote  a  brilliant  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  fighting  men  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  American  citizens  of  Jap- 
anese ancestry  performed  some  of  the 
most  valuable  work  of  the  war  in  the 
Pacific  theater  as  well.  They  not  only 
proved  their  deep  loyalty  to  the  United 
f'tates.  but  they  voluntarily  risked  their 


lives  in  order  to  perform  important 
frontline  services,  in  combat,  in  Intel- 
ligence, in  training  U.S.  troops  shifted 
from  the  European  theater  to  the  Pacific, 
and  in  many  other  ways.  Three  thou- 
sand Nisei  soldiers  bought  $100,000  in 
war  bonds  within  2  days  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  execution  of  Ameri- 
can fliers.  Important  radio  broadcasts 
of  the  Office  of  War  Information  beamed 
to  Japan  were  made  with  the  aid  of  Jap- 
anese Americans.  Nine  hours  every  day 
in  San  Francisco,  the  staff  of  21  Nisei 
translators  and  announcers  waged  psy- 
chological warfare  in  World  War  II.  All 
proved  themselves  efficient  as  language 
craftsmen  and  as  fine  human  beings. 
Nisei  were  invaluable  in  teaching  the 
Japanese  language  to  Army  and  Navy 
personnel   throughout  the   country. 

The  part  played  by  American  citizens 
of  Japanese  descent  in  preserving  free- 
dom and  opportunity  in  America  is  as 
inspiring  as  it  was  heroic.  Not  only  in 
the  military,  but  also  in  the  arts,  sci- 
ences, and  the  professions,  Japanese 
Americans  have  made  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  American  culture. 

In  commemorating  the  outstanding 
service  of  Japanese  Americans  the  words 
of  President  Roosevelt  spoken  20  years 
ago  ring  with  special  meaning.  He  said 
with  special  reference  to  Japanese  Amer- 
icans: 

The  principle  on  which  this  countrv  was 
founded  and  by  which  it  has  always'  been 
governed  Is  that  Americanism  Is  a  matter  of 
the  mind  and  heart.  Americanism  is  not, 
and  never  was,  a  matter  of  race  and  an- 
cestry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  Japanese  American 
Citizens  League  for  making  arrange- 
ments for  this  notable  event.  Mr.  Ma- 
sao  Satow.  national  director,  and  Mr. 
Mike  Masoaka.  chairman.  20th  anniver- 
sary commemorative  committee  to  hon- 
or Nisei  in  military  service  in  World 
War  II.  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
splendid  efforts  in  this  regard  for  they 
remind  us  again  that  these  Japanese 
Americans  served  the  United  States  with 
loyalty,  courage,  and  honor  and  our  Na- 
tion is  the  better  for  their  having  done 
so. 


His  Holiness,  Pope  John  XXIII 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1963 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  heart 
and  voice  of  His  Holiness,  John  XXin, 
has  been  stilled  by  death  but  what  he  in- 
fused in  the  hearts  of  people  everywhere 
and  what  he  inspired  their  minds  to 
work  for  will  not  be  diminished  by  his 
death.  The  infusion  was  of  paternal 
loving  kindness;  the  inspiration  was  of  a 
fraternal  will  for  peace  among  all  peo- 
ples in  the  world  of  here-and-now. 

To  Christians  he  was  the  embodiment 
of  a  vision  of  unity  achievable  with  com- 
mon charity   and   mutual   forbearance 


from  ancient  antagonisms  not  rooted  in 
faith  or  reason. 

John  XXIII  truly  was,  and  will  be  in 
memory  forever  the  Pope  of  the  people 
though  he  be  hailed  as  the  Pope  of  peace. 
For  peace  for  the  sake  of  peace  is  not  the 
concern;  rather,  peace  for  the  sake  of 
people.  Peace  is  but  a  state  of  affairs  or 
an  abstraction  of  the  intellect.  His 
Holiness'  dedication  of  self  to  peace  was 
in  essence,  therefore,  a  dedication  of 
himself  to  the  people  of  the  world  as  the 
beneficiaries  of  peace.  He  dedicated  his 
whole  life  to  them  that  he  might  leave 
them  a  legacy  of  peace  and  fraternity 
What  greater  gift  could  he  give?  What 
greater  legacy  could  he  leave? 

May  he  rest  in  peace  even  as  he  now 

prays  that  we  shall  live  in  peace and 

may  God  so  will  it. 


Adult  Education  Program  of  Los  Angeles 
Area  Enters  76th  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALITORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  few  decades  we  have  seen  great  ac- 
complishments for  the  advancement  of 
society.  We  have  developed  to  the  point 
where  basic  needs  no  longer  trouble  us. 
Credit  for  these  advances  is  largely  due 
to  our  educators,  engineers,  technicians 
and  scientists  w^ho  have  opened  whole 
new  vistas  in  the  realm  of  space  explora- 
tion and  seemingly  endless  possibilities 
for  the  constructive  use  of  atomic  power. 
To  continue  the  rapid  rate  of  progress  in 
these  and  other  new  and  challenging 
areas,  we  must  continue  to  expand  our 
educational  facilities,  constantly  adapt- 
ing ourselves  to  the  nascent  exigencies  of 
modem  society,  of  the  society  of  the 
future.  There  are  countless  ways  of 
meeting  the  demands  made  upon  our  ed- 
ucational facilities:  our  public  primary 
and  secondary  schools,  vocational  train- 
ing programs,  universities.  One  of  our 
increasingly  important  programs  is  that 
of  adult  education. 

Generally  adult  education  programs 
are  providing  training  for  unemployed 
potential  workers,  fitting  them  for  a  wid- 
ening field  of  vocational  opportunities. 
Also  these  programs  offer  opportunities 
for  more  specialized  training,  adapting 
workers  to  more  complex  jobs  or  switch- 
ing them  to  other  fields  where  automa- 
tion has  not  yet  replaced  the  employee. 
Such  a  program  has  enjoyed  a  success- 
ful history  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  To- 
day there  are  nearly  200.000  adults  en- 
rolled in  over  2,000  classes  in  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  alone.  The  program  start- 
ed 76  years  ago  through  the  efforts  of  a 
Los  Angeles  journalist,  Walter  Mellick, 
who  began  teaching  other  adults  to 
finance  his  higher  education.  His  school 
immediately  interested  the  educators  of 
the  area  who  brought  Mellick  into  the 
public  school  system  in  1887.  The  pro- 
gram was  given  great  impetus  by  the 
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waves  of  immigrants  who  settled  in  the 
county.  Not  until  1933  did  the  adult  ed- 
ucation program  receive  an  overall  ad- 
viser expressly  concerned  with  its  unique 
needs.  This  man,  E.  Mansfield  Evans, 
developed  the  program  for  28  years  into 
a  position  of  strength.  Since  then  the 
program  has  been  constantly  expanding 
in  response  to  new  needs. 

Classes  are  available  to  meet  a  variety 
of  requirements  of  the  enrollees.  There 
are  classes  m  Americanization  and  citi- 
zenship for  new  arrivals  to  the  United 
States;  there  are  also  classes  of  regular 
academic  work  open  to  people  over  18 
who  have  begim  to  feel  the  need  to  ob- 
tain a  secondary  degree :  classes  m  voca- 
tional instruction  in  resp>onse  to  the 
changeover  from  newly  automated  in- 
dustries to  those  which  require  techni- 
cians with  special  skills:  classes  in  home- 
making;  classes  In  health,  public  affairs, 
business,  and  the  fine  arts. 

Wide  as  the  program  is.  it  is  just  as 
flexible.  English  is  offered  to  those  of 
other  nationalities  and  there  are  many 
courses  of  a  sociological  nature  which 
attempt  to  adjust  the  individual  to  a  soci- 
ety In  a  state  of  flux.  At  first  the  pro- 
gram was  primarily  a  means  of  assimi- 
lating Immigrants  into  the  State;  then 
later  during  the  depression  it  offered  in- 
struction to  alleviate  the  consequences  of 
a  depression  economy;  and  later  still, 
after  World  War  n  it  placed  veterans 
and  people  employed  in  wartime  Indus- 
tries in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of 
new  job  opportunities.  Today  the  pro- 
gram serves  an  increasing  number  of 
women  and  emphasis  is  gradually  being 
placed  upon  improvement  of  intellectual 
understanding,  rather  than  on  purely 
vocational  training. 

This  program  is  only  part,  but  a  vital 
part,  of  what  has  become  an  important 
nationwide  project.  Already  counting 
all  kinds  of  schooling  for  Americans  over 
18.  one  out  of  every  two  adults  Is  en- 
rolled in  some  kind  of  education.  There 
are  50  million  adults  studying  now,  and 
It  is  estimated  that  by  1975  the  number 
will  reach  the  70  million  mark.  Of  all 
the  many  educational  opportunities 
available  to  our  population,  such  a  pro- 
gram as  is  offered  by  the  Los  Angeles 
School  District  is  one  of  the  most  basic 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  generally 
beneficial.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  similar 
projects  on  both  the  local  and  national 
levels  will  continue  to  operate  in  the  fu- 
ture, adapting  our  citizens  to  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  modem  society. 


Pope  John  XXIII 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  MASSAC Husrrrs 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passmg  of  Pope  John  XXIII  the  world 
has  lost  one  of  the  truly  great  men  of  our 
age. 

No  man  was  too  humble  to  receive  the 
Pope's   attention,   and  no  problem   too 


great  to  benefit  from  his  intelligence  and 
counsel. 

In  addition  to  serving  his  church.  Pope 
John  XXIII  was  a  true  servant  of  world 
peace.  He  identified  his  church  with  the 
aspirations  of  men  everywhere  for  free- 
dom and  dignity,  for  equality,  for  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living,  for  scientific 
progress,  and  for  mutual  understanding 
among  men  and  nations. 

Probably  no  man  in  modern  times  has 
expressed  the  fundamental  human  de- 
sire for  world  peace  more  eloquently  than 
the  late  Pope  in  his  recent  encyclical. 
"Pacem  in  Tcrris": 

Peace  founded  not  on  fear,  suspicion  and 
mutual  diffidence;  Insured  not  by  the  tlireat 
of  terrible  destruction  tliat  would  mark  the 
complete  ruin  of  the  whole  human  race  but 
established  on  a  right  ordering  of  human 
relations;  order  founded  on  truth,  con- 
structed according  to  Justice.  vlvin?d  and  in- 
tegrated by  charity  and  put  Into  effect  in 
freedom.  This  Is  the  peace  that  the  race  of 
man  ardently  desires  a«  a  most  precious  di- 
vine gift  without  which  It  Is  not  possible  to 
expect  any  constructive  progress,  lasting 
well-being  and  safe  future  for  the  young 
generations,  for  families  and  for  nations. 

Here  is  a  beacon  of  counsel  and  guid- 
ance for  all  those  who  labor  for  peace  in 
the  worldly  vineyard. 


June  ^ 


Skephcisni — Or  Else 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  insert  a  statement  I  made  before 
the  class  of  1963.  Columbia  College.  New 
York,  on  Friday  evening.  May  30.  1963. 
at  the  annual  senior  dinner.  The  state- 
ment follows: 

Skepticism — oa  Elsk 

Do  not  fear  I  have  no  Intention  of  stand- 
ing up  here  patronizingly  to  pat  you  on  your 
collective  head  and  play  Polonlus.  Fifty- 
three  years  ago  when  I  sat  where  you  do  now. 
I  could  not  know  that  an  era  was  ending, 
that  I  was  to  step  forward  into  a  world  that 
was  to  be  radically  reshaped  by  the  thinking 
of  three  men — Freud.  Marx,  and  Einstein. 
Nor  cculd  I  foresee  the  tragedy  and  degrada- 
tion of  man  In  wars  and  massacres — nor.  for 
that  matter,  could  I  foresee  the  spUttlng  of 
the  atom.  nor.  for  example,  the  release  of 
man's  energies  In  the  overthrow  of  colonial- 
ism— nor  his  soaring  into  space,  and  so  forth. 
In  short.  I  could  not  foresee  the  admixture 
of  good  and  evil,  the  bafflement  and  the 
wonder,  the  despair  and  the  elation  that  was 
to  mold  the  world  as  we  know  It  today. 
Hence,  how  certain  can  I  be  that  that  which 
I  say  today  will  remain  valid  In  a  tomorrow 
which  neither  you  nor  I  can  really  envision. 

Nonetheless.  I  want  to  try. 

In  the  over  40  years  I  have  been  In  Con- 
gress, the  most  dismaying,  even  defeating, 
experience  I  have  had  is  to  see  good  minds 
rust  In  the  Illusion  that  the  facts  of  their 
youth  are  the  facts  of  today.  They  shun 
the  pain  of  reexamination.  Believe  me.  it  is 
easier  to  hold  on  to  a  conviction  than  to  re- 
lease It.  Because,  once,  a  greater  number  of 
men  dwelt  on  the  land  than  In  cities.  Con- 
gress overrepresents   the   rural      Because  so 


many.  In  Congreas,  are  self-made  men  tK. 
deny  bitterly  that  there  are  those  who  ^ 
help.  There  are  those  who  TehementW  d!: 
nounce  Federal  spending  but  see  no  oont^T 
diction  In  requesting  another  dam  anoth-^ 
poet  office,  another  Federal  building' for  th^r 
district.  There  are  those  who  would  mjl 
a  canon  of  faith  of  the  "balanced  bn^- 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  the  very  Door  »1. 
ance  their  budget.  ^^  ^^' 

The  corporation  Is  In  debt  to  Its  bond 
holders  because  It  must  seek  expansion  i^l 
It  petrify.  The  businessman  borrows  for  ^, 
future.  The  family  has  a  mortgage  on  it! 
home.  When  the  Federal  Oovernment  spend! 
for  conservation,  for  alum  clearances  for 
aid  to  education,  it  Is  not  burdenUiB  thf 
future  generations:  It  is  enriching  them 
The  Federal  Oovernment  has  its  assets  to 
cover  borrowing  as  do  the  others.  The  Got- 
ernmenfs  assets  are  Its  natural  resources  iti 
harbors  and  ports.  Its  rivers.  Its  manpower 
among  others.  In  fact,  the  very  man  who 
relentlessly  bedevil  the  "unbalanced  budget- 
would  fold  up  In  horror  were  business  and 
Individuals  to  balance  their  budgets.  The 
very  wheels  of  commerce  would  st<.>p  Yet  it 
can  be  political  suicide  for  any  politician  to 
challenge  the  virtues  of  the  "balanced 
budget."  Politically.  It  would  be  safer  for 
one  to  deny  his  own  mother  and  embrace 
sin. 

Let's  turn  to  another  much  prated  of  con- 
cept. 'A  good  Congressman  Is  one  who  never 
retreats."  At  all  costs,  he  must  sUnd  flrm 
unyielding,  cloaked  In  self-righteousness.  Im- 
pervious to  compromise.  Nonsense.  Imagine 
435  Representatives  and  100  Senators,  each 
one  of  them  standing  on  his  own  dime 
muttering  through  his  teeth  "never."  Were 
that  so.  wed  still  be  fighting  over  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation.  In  1957  and  again  in 
1960.  I  was  criticized  because  I  had  authored 
ClvU  Rights  Acts  that  were  not  strong 
enough.  Hfid  I  and  others  held  oo 
to  the  A-llttle-ls-lnsufflclent-but-nothlng- 
is-enough-attltude,  there  would  have  been 
no  Civil  Rights  Acts  As  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  am  now  con- 
ducUng  civil  rights  hearings  on  104  bllli 
We  will  get  a  strong  bill  this  session,  but 
only  because  we  now  have  the  legal  blocii 
upon  which  to  build— the  ClvU  Rights  Act* 
of  1957  and  1960  ThU  Is  not  to  deny  tht 
Impetus  given  civil  rights  leglsIaUon  by  the 
occurrences  In  Birmingham,  and  In  Oxford 
and  Jack8<in  and  In  other  parts  of  the  North 
and  South.  But  had  the  same  condlUon* 
existed  witliout  the  two  former  acu.  we 
Would  have  had  to  begin  on  a  much  lower 
key 

And  so  It  h.\a  t>een  with  Immigration  leg- 
islation. Slowly,  slowly,  there  has  been  lib- 
eralization -permanent  legislation  on  the 
admission  of  orphans,  the  expansion  of  the 
use  of  the  parole  system  which  enabled  the 
Hungarians  and  other  such  to  enter,  the 
more  expeditious  reuniting  of  families,  the 
wiping  out  of  10-year  waiting  lists  by  de- 
claring them  nonquota.  Verily,  there  Is  » 
time   for  sowing   and   a   time   for  reaping. 

I  am  not  saying  that  one  always  com- 
promises, nor  am  I  saying  one  never  com- 
promises. What  I  am  saying  Is  that  one  hw 
to  undersUnd  the  gap  between  Illusion  and 
reality.  Rigidity  Is  Incompatible  with  po- 
litical life. 

The  years  of  our  life  would  be  simple  If 
we  could  Indeed  sink  Into  the  soft  comfort 
of  the  cliche.  Lets  look  for  a  moment  »t 
the  criticism  of  the  United  States,  both 
abroad  and  at  home  In  every  country  I 
have  visited-  India.  Italy.  Pakistan.  Egypt 
Germany.  Spain.  Brazil-  I  have  found  the 
oplnlonmakers  In  those  countries  of  the  same 
mind  on  one  aspect  of  American  life  With 
curious  unanimity,  they  bewail  the  material- 
ism of  the  United  States — lu  gadgetry,  lU 
washing  machines,  the  automatic  automobile 
shift,  and  so  forth.  At  home.  In  orgy  of 
self-flagellation,  we  beat  our  own  breast,  si 
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pujlt    ridden,    our    oplnlonmakers    take    the 
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same  line      I'll  ask  the  same  questions  here 
I  asked  of  the  Indian  intellectual  when  he 
scornfully  referred  to  American  materialism 
and  gadgetry.    "Wiiat  Is  so  noble  about  drag- 
ging a  pall   of   water   2   miles  and   up   four 
flights  of  stairs?    What  Is  so  degrading  about 
turning  a   tap   and   having   the   water   flow? 
pies   back-breaking    labor   render    a   person 
more  sensitive  to  beauty?     More  sensitive  to 
human  relations?     Is  a  woman  per  se  nobler 
because  she  wa-shes  her   linen  In   the  river, 
pounding  upon  It  with  rocks?"    On  the  con- 
trary. I  have  found  that  comfort  doesn't  add 
lat   to    the    soul — that    Instead,    it    releases 
man's  energy  so  that  he  can  turn  his  atten- 
tion from  self,  alone,  and  look  to  what  others 
in  society   need— that   he  can.   In   his   time, 
culUvate  the  arts  and  the  sciences.     Is  it  a 
condition    precedent    to    creative    to    starve 
in  a  garret?     Could  it  not  be  that  we  have 
romanticized  poverty  too  long?     A  material- 
istic America?     When  we  have  sent  billions 
of  our  wealth   to  restore  shattered   nations 
abroad.    M.iterlallstlc?     When  we  have  sent 
our  Peace  Corpsmen  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  give  help  to  the  less  privileged.    Material- 
istic?   When  we  embrace  the  system  of  com- 
pulsory public  education  for  all,   regardless 
of  class  or  creed.     Materialistic?     When  we 
have  created  the  largest  middle-class  group 
In  the  world. 

Thrown  in  for  good  measure  Is  the  criti- 
cism that  we  are  addicted  to  cleanliness.  Am 
I  being  told  that  we  are  boors  because  we 
don't  scratch  ourselves  when  we  write  or 
paint — or  that  It  is  easier  to  play  the  piano 
in  a  roomful  of  scuttling  rau?  I  know  that 
he  who  accepts  the  easy  generalization,  be  he 
conservative  or  liberal,  businessman  or  artist. 
fanner  or  city  dweller,  suffers  from  mental 
anemia. 

Will  you  be  capable  of  asking.  "Is  this 
really  so?"  Will  you  be  capable  of  saying, 
"I  never  thought  of  that  in  this  way  before'' 
when  premises  are  set  before  you? 

So  many  of  our  creative  people  today  In 
the  new  writing.  In  art,  and  In  the  Theater 
of  the  Absurd,  are  given  over  to  the  drama- 
UzaUon  of  the  sick,  sick,  sick,  the  lonely,  the 
battered,    the    despairing.     There    Is    an    Ir- 
rltotlng  sameness.     Imitation  follows  imita- 
tion follows  Imitation.     We  rldlctile  the  con- 
formity  of    fashion    but    we    feel    somehow 
ashamed    to    apply    the   same    satire    to    the 
conformity  of  art.     But,  then,  again,  let  me 
amend  that.     Perhaps,  I.  too.  have  been  fro- 
wn Into  attitudes  formed  In  my  youth.     Per- 
haps I've  missed  the  Impact  of  the  search  for 
new  forms  of   expression.     Because   there   is 
•ome  conformity,  let  me  not  make  the  mis- 
take of   saying    there    Is    conformity    everv- 
where.  •' 

Let  not  the  mind  be  cast  In  stone,  endur- 
ing but  unendurable.  Let  it.  rather,  be  like 
the  running  waters,  forever  refreshing  Itself 
and  reflecting  the  lights  and  the  shadows  of 

living. 

Well,  I  did  turn  Into  Polonlus.  after  all. 


AU  Ihe  Ceotrali.ts  Need  Ii  To  Get  Their 
Little  Toe  in  the  Door 


EXTEN.SION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
'eave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
RECORD,  I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  insert 
a  genuine  American  .speech  by  our  highly 
esteemed  colleaRue.  the  Honorable  Walt 
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HoRAN,  of  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  a  farmer- 
statesman.  Walt  is  a  top  member 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
of  which  I,  too,  have  the  honor  of  being 
a  member.  I  know  his  heart  beats  like 
ever>-  deep-thinking  American.  Walt  is 
deeply  worried  about  the  reckless,  waste- 
ful spending  of  our  taxpayer  dollars  and 
our  seemingly  mad  rush  to  a  centralized 
state. 

I.  too,  commend  and  admonish  all  our 
local  and  State  officeholders  to  continue 
to  be  ever  on  guard  at  our  portals  of 
freedom,  as  does  Mr.  Horan  in  this 
speech  which  follows : 

Speech    of    Hon.    Walt    Horan    Before    the 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Washington 
Association    of    County    Commissioners 
Wenatchee,  Wash.,  Mat  22,  1963 
The  prodigal  son  was  a  liberal  spender  and 
the  fatted   calf  was  killed   to  make  a  feast 
when    he    returned    to    his    father's    house 
But.  he  was  not  put  In  charge  of  the  family 
purse.     That  was  left  In  control  of  the  elder 
son  who  continued  to  work  In  the  field  and 
create  Income. 

Today  I  want  to  talk  about  spending  I 
hope  we  can  all  derive  some  semblance  of 
what  constitutes  wise  spending. 

On  my  office  wall  is  a  quotation:  "Nothing 
is  easier  than  the  expenditure  of  public 
money.  It  does  not  appear  to  belong  to 
anybody.  The  temptation  is  overwhelming 
to  bestow  It  on  somebody." 

I  am  especially  happy  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity today  to  talk  to  you  folks  who  are 
those  closest  to  the  people— the  elected 
county  offlclals  of  our  great  State  of  Wash- 
ington. You  are  the  men  and  women  who 
when  corruption  raises  its  ugly  head  at  the 
county  level,  consider  it  to  be  a  family  sor- 
row. You  know  the  facts  as  only  a  close 
association  with  the  people  can  give  them 
to  you.  Partisanship  among  you  Is  the  ex- 
ception, and  not  the  rule.  Above  all,  you, 
by  instinct,  have  some  concept  of  what  is 
a  wise  and  moral  test  for  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds,  whether  they  be  Federal 
State,  or  yours.  You  know  what  the  impacts 
will  be,  or  ought  to  be. 

By  now.  I  think  you  know,  that  I'm  not 
going  to  talk  about  the  man  who  drove  to 
Las  Vegas  In  a  $10,000  automobile  and  re- 
turned home  in  a  $100,000  bus.  I  am  going 
to  talk  about  a  responElbillty  we  Jointly 
share  in  the  protection  and  the  future  of 
those  who  labor  in  the  vineyards  and  whose 
toil  makes  all  else  possible.  You  know  these 
people  personally. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  familiar  with  your 
home  rule  theme: 

"Leave  to  private  initiative  all  the  func- 
tions that  citizens  can  perform  privately; 

"Use  the  level  of  government  closest  to  the 
community  for  all  public  functions  it  can 
handle; 

"Utilize  cooperative       Intergovernmental 

agreements  where     appropriate     to     attain 

economical  performance    and    popular    ap- 
proval; 

"Reserve  national  action  for  residual 
participation  where  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  not  fully  adequate; 

"And  for  the  continuing  responsibilities 
that  only  National  Government  can  under- 
take." 

As  your  Federal  Representative  from  this 
proud  Fifth  Congressional  District,  I  am 
sure  you  can  readily  understand  that  I  am 
greatly  concerned  with  the  last  two  Items  in 
this  theme: 

"Reserve  national  action  for  residual 
participation  where  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  not  fully  adequate;  and  for  the 
continuing  responsibilities  that  onlv  the  Na- 
tional Government  can  undertake."' 

I  must  note  that  this  theme,  upon  which 
your  entire  national  convention  last  year 
In  New  York  City  was  based,  follows  closely 
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the  findings  of  the  Joint  Federal-State 
Action  Committee,  set  up  in  1957,  after  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  made  suggestions  before  the 
Conference  of  Governors. 

I    wholeheartedly    favor     these     findings. 
And,  I  believe  it  is  only   fair  to  note   that 
former    President    Eisenhower   tried    repeat- 
edly, in  budget  messages  and  in  many  other 
ways,  to  retard  and  reverse  the  trend  toward 
an  eventual  monolithic,  completely  author- 
itarian  state.     He   recognized    that   there   is 
no   natural   stopping   place   short   of   that— 
except    the    emergence    of    State    and    local 
governments    that   see   clearly   the   effect   of 
the  drift  toward  centralism  on  their  eventual 
status      as      regions      and      branch      offices 
Today  there  is  a  resistance  to  being  called 
a      depressed      area      or      chronic      disaster 
county  or  State.     The  reasons  are  obvious 
Five  months  after  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration    program    began,    the    Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  who  Is  finally  responsible 
for  the  ARA  program,  said  he  wished  more 
officially   designated    depressed    areas    would 
conduct    their    own    economic    development 
programs.     "Psychologically,    it's    bad   to    be 
called  a  'depressed  area'."  he  said.    The  Secre- 
tary  also   voiced   impatience   with   the   slow 
pace    of    ARA    approvals    of    redevelopment 
projects.  *^ 

However,  little  more  than  a  month  after 
the  Secretary's  criticism,  the  ARA  Adminis- 
trator issued  another  complete  list  of  areas 
eligible  for  assistance  under  the  area  rede- 
velopment program.  ThU  list  contained  823 
areas,  covering  1.035  counties  which  would 
be  eligible  for  aid.  This  figure  represents 
nearly  one-third  of  all  counties  in  the  United 
States.  I  must  here  insert  a  word  of  warn- 
ing—three times  as  many  projects  have  been 
programed  than  there  is  money  to  carry 
them  out.     And  new  applications  pour  in. 

Several  reasons  are  stated  for  the  failure 
of  Eisenhower  to  check  the  trend  toward 
centralism. 

1.  The  very  momentum  of  that  trend  It 
had  its  start  in  the  I920's  as  tlie  Nation 
grappled  with  the  adjustments  that  followed 
World  War  I.  It  grew  with  the  great  de- 
pression when  frameworks  of  centralism 
were  built  into  our  system.  The  "march  to 
Washington.  D.C.."  really  began.  "Who  can 
forget  the  National  Recoverv  Administration 
or  the  Works  Progress  Administration  to 
name  but  two. 

Millfons  of  voters  now  in  their  thirties  have 
known  centralism  as  a  natural  fact  of  gov- 
ernment.  Yet,  I  have  witnessed  a  reslsUnce 
upon  the  part  of  our  present  crop  of  new 
voters,  who  take  the  time  to  analyze  the  in- 
hibitions that  the  rising  tide  of  monolithic 
authority  Imposes.  They  want  to  be  lib- 
erated so  that  In  a  new  freedom  they  can 
exercise  their  abilities  to  get  ahead  un- 
shackled by  the  rising  flood  of  controls, 
regulations,  limitations  and  tax  burdens. 
Their  future  Is  indeed  our  hope. 

The  second  reason  poses  even  greater  con- 
cern. The  shift  in  population  patterns 
Many  who  were  reared  In  the  atmosphere  of 
rural  self-reliance,  moved  to  urban  de- 
pendencies, where  they  made  the  tragic 
surrender  to  welfare  as  a  way  of  life— and 
they  vote  that  way. 

3.  The  lack  of  stronghearted  support  by 
bureaucrats,  who  have  floated  so  long  in 
the  swift  channels  of  centralism.  They 
have  Just  rested  on  their  oars.  There  Is  a 
race  to  be  won  In  which  you  are  admittedly 
concerned— but,  bureaucracy  cares  for  Its 
own. 

4.  The  force  of  circumstances  which  gave 
the  articulate  centralists,  in  and  out  of  pub- 
lic life,  readily  understandable  rallying  slo- 
gans. There  was  Sputnik  which  begat 
missile  gap;  and  the  1957-58  recession  which 
begat  various  forms  of  Federal  shots-ln-the- 
arm  and  pump  priming. 

5.  A  deluge  of  disclosures  regarding  Soviet 
education,  not  always  factual,  sometimes 
misleading.    These  added  form  and  direction 
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to  gre&t  Federal   programs   In  education   In 
order  to  match  the  Russians 

6  Por  6  years,  Elsenhower  did  not  con- 
trol the  Federal  Congreea  and  It  U  but  nat- 
ural that  the  frlctlona  of  p>olltlcfl  reared  its 
head  to  the  final  failure  of  any  hope  of  the 
restoration  of  balance  and  the  basic  virtues 
of  home  rule. 

7.  The  erosions  of  minority  groups  seek- 
ing dubious  special  privileges  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

It  Is  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  when  I  read 
the  proceedings  of  your  New  York  meeting. 
Here.  I  see  you,  a  body  of  men,  close  to  the 
people,  witnessing  the  Impacts  of  our  chang- 
ing world.  You  are  diligently  seekmg  the 
ways  to  meet  the  challenges  of  urbanization 
without  losing  the  same  principles  of  home 
rule.  You  are  looking  for  wisdom  In  the 
expenditures  of  public  money  so  that  waste 
and  squandering  will  not  add  momentum 
to  the  decline  of  the  dollar.  You  resist  the 
atmosphere  of  centralized  despair  so  that 
our  educated  youth  can  see  and  seek  the 
golden  opportunities  of  the  future.  You 
know  the  problems  your  localities  face — yet. 
you  refuse  to  be  overwhelmed  by  them. 
You  see  trees  as  Just  a  part  of  the  forest. 

It  \a  refreshing  to  me  to  see  a  group  of 
men.  orienting  themselves  so  as  to  protect 
local  government  from  Improper  excursions 
of  their  State  governments,  and  from  the 
Invasion  of  the  deadening  uniformity  of 
waateful.  costly.  Federal  programs  with  all 
their  Federal  Register  ground  rules,  limits 
and  stipulations.  I  do  not  attack  the  Fed- 
eral Government — I  merely  applaud  the  log- 
ical courage  of  local  government. 

Yes.  as  I  ponder  your  theme,  I  rejoice  that 
you  are  the  hope  of  the  Nation,  for  you  seek 
the  restoration  of  the  proper  balance  that  will 
Impede  our  mad  rush  toward  the  author- 
itarian state. 

And.  then  I  read  this:  "A  Domestic  Peace 
Corps — An  Idea  Worth  Trying  ■  Its  the  title 
of  an  editorial  In  the  May  Issue  of  the 
County  Officer  by  the  executive  director  of 
your  national  organization. 

Let  me  tell  you — all  the  centralists  need  Is 
their  little  toe  In  the  door!  Mlghtly  oaks 
from  little  acorns  grow;  $120  billion  worth  of 
foreign  aid  grew  out  of  a  chance  remark  by 
General  Marshall  at  Harvard  shortly  after 
World  War  II.  The  so-called  "Volunteer." 
nonsalarled  Peace  Corps  now  spends  over 
$60  million  a  year  That  grew  from  a  chance 
remark,  too.  The  opening  has  to  be  mighty 
small  that  the  centralist  can't  crawl 
through.  Yet  Congress  Is  expected  to  pass 
a  bill  for  such  a  program — and  Its  eventual 
director  has  already  been  appointed. 

Now,  your  executive  director  as  an  Indi- 
vidual is  entitled  to  his  own  opinion,  but  In 
his  capacity  as  the  executive  director  of  your 
national  organization.  I  suggest  that  he  read 
the  foreword  that  he,  himself,  wrote  for  your 
hearings  at  last  years  convention,  and 
particularly  the  speech  by  Gov.  Terry 
Sanford,  of  North  Carolina.  Also.  I  suggest 
he  read  excerpts  from  the  hearings  of  my 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Committee  held 
early  this  year 

My  good  friend.  Senator  Frank  J.  Laxischk. 
Democrat,  of  Ohio,  allowed  me  to  Insert  Into 
our  hearings  two  of  his  letters  at  the  time 
we  had  the  very  able  Dr.  York  of  the  Exten- 
sion Service  before  us.  We  were  discussing 
the  subject  so  familiar  to  all  of  you — how 
can  countries  help  themselves  to  permment 
progress.  The  Domestic  Peace  Corps  was 
mentioned.  Senator  Lausche  has  been  an 
outspoken  opponent  of  It.  In  a  letter  to  a 
young  lady  who  agreed  with  him,  he  wrote, 
and  I  quote  In  part: 

'•What  the  members  of  this  Peace  Corps 
are  to  do  has  not  yet  been  Identified,  nor  has 
any  description  of  It  been  sought  to  be  given. 
If  they  are  to  do  In  the  United  States,  the 
work  which  Is  now  being  done  In  foreign 
countries  as  the   Peace   Corps,  they  will   be 


acting  as  teachers,  social  workers,  and  train- 
ing an  alleged  underdeveloped  people,  to 
adopt  advanced  methods  of  fighting  social, 
economic,  and  scientific  confrontations. 

"We  have  legions  of  Peace  Corps  workers 
already  In  our  country.  We  have  the  minis- 
ters, priests,  rabbis,  the  parents  in  the  homes, 
teachers  in  our  schools,  the  social  workers  in 
our  governmental  and  private  agencies,  rec- 
reational workers  In  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments,  the  police  and  Juvenile  court 
officials,  and  the  parole  officers  We  are 
reaching  the  point  where  we  will  have  more 
guides  working  for  the  Government,  than  we 
have  people  to  guide.  In  other  words,  the 
number  of  officers  will  exceed  the  number  of 
soldiers  who  are  to  be  commanded  and 
directed." 

Senator  Lausche  pointed  out  that  accord- 
ing to  the  I960  census,  we  have  1,521.590 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers: 
96,686  social  and  welfare  workers;  36.335  rec- 
reational welfare  group  leaders;  252.194  po- 
licemen and  detectives;  23.930  sheriffs  and 
bailiffs;  5.090  marshals  and  constables-  200  - 
999  In  the  clergy. 

He  concludes:  -This  Is  a  grand  total  of 
2.147,663.  The  1960  census  shows  that  we 
have  a  population  of  27.309,055  Juveniles  of 
the  age  bracket  of  12  to  21  years.  Without 
the  parents,  we  have  1  worker  to  every  13 
Juveniles.  This  Is  another  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  centralizing  power  in  the  present 
bureaus  already  existing  in  Washington." 

You  will  note  that  the  Senator  does  not 
mention  boys'  clubs,  the  YWCA  or  YMCA, 
the  Boy  Scouts,  or  Camp  Fire  groups,  or  any 
number  of  a  whole  legion  of  very  worthwhile 
activities  very  much  In  this  field.  And.  I 
might  bring  to  your  attention  that  an  excel- 
lent article  In  Newsweek  2  years  ago  pointed 
out  the  encouraging  fact  that  97  percent 
of  our  Juveniles  are  A-OK. 

In  Senator  Lacsche's  other  letter  to  a 
gentleman  who  dldnt  agree  with  him.  he 
commented:  "Por  the  Federal  Government 
to  supply  workers  to  perform  services  in 
local  and  State  communities  will  further 
deteriorate  the  Federal  fiscal  position  and 
break  down  the  Integrity  and  Independence 
of  State   and  local  governmental   units." 

Does  It  mean  anything  to  you  that  we  had 
to  pass  a  bill  allowing  teachers  to  maintain 
discipline  In  Washington.  DCs  schools  by 
other  than  a  stern  look? 

Just  where  are  we?  Our  national  debt 
exceeds  the  national  debt  of  the  nations  of 
the  entire  world  by  an  estimated  $24  billion. 
For  the  free  world,  our  presumed  allies,  our 
debt  exceeds  theirs  by  nearly  $102  billion. 
As  of  April  5.  1963.  our  national  debt  stood 
at  $303,470,080,480  and  rising  In  the  present 
atmosphere.  The  combined  national  debt  of 
the  rest  of  the  free  world  Is.  In  round 
figures,  $201,500  million.  Against  the  credit 
of  our  Nation  are  obligations  such  as  social 
security  and  others  that  exceed  $1  trillion. 
"Certainly."  as  Clarence  Cannon,  Democrat, 
of  Missouri,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  said.  In  comment- 
ing on  the  current  budget,  "this  Is  no  time 
for  us  to  spend  money  we  don't  have  for 
things  we  can  get  along  without." 

Personally.  I  reject  this  "living  danger- 
ously" In  fiscal  matters.  Our  Federal  fi- 
nances have  been  written  In  red  Ink  for  28 
of  the  last  34  years — and  now  we  are  asked 
to  accept  a  "planned  deficit"  and  to  pass 
some  sort  of  tax  reduction  at  the  same  time. 
That's  what  a  southerner  would  call  "sorry 
management."  We  ought  to  be  bending  our 
efforts  to  reduce  the  national  debt.  It's 
costing  $10  billion  a  year  In  carrying  charges. 
The  spectacle  of  Uncle  Sam  standing  on 
two  horses  like  a  Roman  rider,  with  one 
foot  perched  precariously  on  the  gaudy 
colo:s  of  tax  reduction,  and  the  other  rest- 
ing on  the  back  of  the  sad  silka  of  "planned' 
deficit  spending,  is  a  disturbing  sight.  Ob- 
viously  these  horses   are   not  going   to  run 
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In  the  same  direction.     Uncle  Sam  i. 
to  have  his  leg  pulled  plenty-in  fart  ^^ 
of  them-and  he  might  even  lo«  hu  J*** 
It  looks  suicidal.  ^  P*ou 

I  am  somehow  reminded  of  the  eft- 
cent  man  about  town  who  was  sitting.  *" 
barber's  chair,  eyeing  the  pretty  «b{)>"^ 
manicurist  appreciatively.  -Hqw  ah;  '^' 
date  tonight?"  he  asked.  "I  don't  w'  ' 
how  my  husband  would  feel  about  t^ 
said  the  blonde.  "Ask  him."  said  the  Si'" 
boy.  "Ask  him  yourself."  the  blond*  i" 
piled,  "he's  shaving  vou."  ^*  ^• 

Lets  not  flirt  with  the  idea  that  Fed.,,, 
money  is  "free"  money.  Behind  It  avT^ 
the  stark  fact  that  a  preponderance  of  ,„ 
tax  dollar  goes  for.  what  we  call  In  J^ 
used  In  appropriations  Justifications  -^ 
arles  and  expenses."  As  an  example  '^'^ 
from  my  Agriculture  appropriations' fof.? 
cal  1963,  show:  $219  million  to  adminJr!; 
Commodity  Stabilization  and  related  a^T 
cles;  $37  million  to  administer  the  Farm,"" 
Home  Administration  (it  cost  $37  0x11110? 
yet  here  Is  an  agency  that  I  subscribe  ^ 
it  has  saved  productive  men.  has  restor*^ 
taxpayers);  $10 'i  million  to  administer  mT 
and,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  la  a«^, 
for  $51 'j  minion  to  run  the  food  stamrnuS 
In  fiscal  1964— and.  It  is  still  listed  m. 
"pilot"  program.  It  costs  a  lot  of  monM 
Just  to  give  things  away  I  mention  Abi 
culture  because  I  have  been  on  that  An." 
proprlatlons  subcommittee  for  18  ye»r> 
Administrative  costs  elsewhere  are  com 
parable  ^' 

Yes.  It  costs  money  to  run  these  centralln 
programs— the  big  print  too  often  telli  yon 
what  you  can  do— and  the  small  print  teUi 
you  what  you  can't  do. 

As  the  farmer  said  about  his  Insurance 
policy:  "The  big  type  gives  It  to  vou.  and 
the  small  type  takes  It  away." 

It  Isn't  quite  as  simple  as  the  guide  on  Uw 
Washington.  DC.  sightseeing  bus  described 
•See  all  these  fine  big  buildings- wonderful 
aren't  they.  They  don't  cost  the  people  » 
cent — the  Government  pays  for  It  all." 

The  current  issue  of  Nation's  Business  hu 
a  searching  featured  article:  "Budget  Cun 
Would  Boost  Economy."  The  premise  rettt 
on:  "An  examination  of  the  facta  shows  that 
dollars  spent  by  taxpayers  themselves  con- 
tribute more  to  economic  strength  than  Fed- 
eral spending  for  two  reasons:  They  crwu 
more  Jobs,  and,  they  add  more  to  produc- 
tivity." 

The  article  Is  fair  and  worth  reading  for 
those  of  us  truly  concerned  with  the  wise  ex- 
penditure of  public  money. 

Its  hard  work.  I  know,  for  us  to  face  up 
to  some  of  these  things,  especially  when  the 
allurement  of  Federal  money  Is  so  attrac- 
tively waved  at  us.  It  looks  like  free  money- 
one  wants  to  embrace  It  to  meet  an  Im- 
mediate urgency.  But,  I  like  what  Got 
Terry  Sanford.  of  North  Carolina,  told  you 
last  July  In  New  York: 

"I  know  how  hard  It  Is  to  get  tax  money 
locally,  but  it  will  cost  all  of  us  less  if  we 
get  It  locally  to  spend  locally  rather  than 
letting  the  Federal  Government  get  it  locally 
to  spend  locally.  This  Is  like  pouring  butter- 
milk from  one  glass  to  another.  By  the  time 
It  Rets  to  the  third  glass,  there  Is  about  JO 
percent  less  to  drink." 

We  have  been  busy  at  the  national  level 
While  the  President  Insisted  that  his  budget 
for  fiscal  1964  the  largest  in  peacetime  by  far. 
was  a  'tight"  budget,  your  Reprcsent.itlws. 
both  Demcx;rats  and  Republicans,  in  the 
House,  have  so  far  reduced  It  by  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars.  And,  since  we  bet^an  to  looH 
over  President  Kennedy's  shoulder,  he.  him- 
self, has  recommended  further  reductions  of 
$674  078,000. 

One  can  hope  the  Senate  will  help— Init 
that  remains  to  be  seen.  One  reason  they 
are  sometimes  called  the  "Upper"  House  U 
derived  from  their  'upping"  the  appropri- 
ation bills  we  in  the  Houfe  send  over  there 
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I  have  grown  extremely  suspicious  of  the 
glittering  and  platitudinous  proposals  that 
promise  everything  and  produce  such  meager 
and  such  atrophying  results. 

I  find  myself  voting  "No"  on  so  many 
proposals  that  lead  away,  in  my  honest 
opinion,  from  the  encouragement  of  proud 
statehood  and  self-reliant  local  government, 
our  vaunted  Federal  Government  Is  not 
peat  within  Itself.  Its  power  rests  upon  the 
greatness  of  the  Individual  citizen  whose 
sweat  creates  lncom<  and  national  credit, 
and  whose  freedom  results  in  the  glories  of 
our  cherished  standards  of  morals  and  In- 
come. 

Do  you  wonder  that  I  am  concerned  about 
our  ponderous  debt,  our  sliding  dollar,  oiir 
bloated  budgets  that  lead  us  headlong  to 
the  spurious  pot -of -gold  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow? 

I  share  with  the  President  of  the  Union  a 
desire  to  get  this  country  going.  Yet,  after 
tvo  years,  unemployment  remains  virtually 
the  same.  The  growth  of  centralism  Is  the 
one  thing  that  has  really  got  going.  The  one 
prcnnlse  that  we  politicians  are  usually  care- 
ful not  to  make.  Is  the  promise  that  our 
election  will  assure  the  growth  of  bu- 
reaucracy. We  would  not  run  on  a  platform 
espousing  the  primrose  path  to  the  central, 
authoritarian  state. 

One  of  the  most  Intriguing  and  disturb- 
ing programs  before  us  is  that  of  Federal 
participation  in  the  business  of  rural  and 
area  economic  Improvement. 

It  began  in  1955  with  a  proposal,  the  rural 
development  program,  to  improve  depressed 
rural  counties.  Some  real  gains  have  been 
recorded,  surprisingly  enough  without  the 
use  of  Federal  money.  The  economic  self- 
analysis  that  haa  honestly  been  faced  by 
local  people  has  been  healthy  In  many  ways. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges  apparently 
saw  this  when  he  said  that  he  wished  de- 
pressed areas  would  conduct  their  own  eco- 
nomic development  program. 

Now  we  face  a  whole  phalanx  of  alluring 
proposals.  Involving  the  injection  of  Federal 
moneys  In  a  multitude  of  local  communities. 
hi  I  have  said,  far  more  than  the  money 
appropriated  will  allow.  There  Is  no  doubt 
but  that  certain  of  these  projects  can  be 
fully  Justified.  If  they  lead  to  permanent 
progress.  If  they  spell  permanent  Jobs  for 
taxpayers  and  are  essential,  they'll  get  all 
the  supiwrt  I  can  give  or  muster  for  them. 
for  then  local  strength  and  Initiative  will 
follow. 

But,  I  Just  can't  bring  myself  to  vote,  as 

a  palliative,  for  Federal  money  for  swimming 

pools  and  golf  courses.    I  can't  bring  myself 

to  spend  money  we  don't  have  for  things  we 

can  get  along  without.     The  sad  fact  Is  that 

»  much    in    the    accelerated    public    works 

proposal,  sounds  like  the  old  Works  Progress 

Administration,   and   one   cannot   resist   the 

thought  that  the  centralists  are  going  back 

to  1933.  when   our  debt   was  $16   billion    to 

solve  the  problems  of  1963.  when  our  debt  is 

over  $300  billion.     It  is  my  belief  that  the 

OoTernment,   of.   by.   and   for   a   free  people 

should  so  liberate  Its  Industry  that  Its  own 

economy  will   produce   these  advantages  for 

u»;  that  IS.  if  Federal  bureaucracy  will  let  us 

I  believe  that  there  la  still  sense  In  Ben 

mnklln's   admonition    that   we    should    not 

build  two  fireplaces  when  we  have  fuel  but 

for  one. 

I  hope,  by  now.  I  have  convinced  you  that 
I  would  have  every  American  at  least  9  feet 
tail  as  far  as  creative  purpose  Is  concerned- 
no  matter  what  his  stature  or  physical  handl- 
caps  may  be.     I  would  build.  If  I  could    the 

flf^'^tv!*  ,'"^^*"''*'  "P  ^  ^h«  K'ory  of  this 
na«.  this  land  of  freedom— as  a  land  of  love, 
Mli-rellance.  and  opportunity. 

It  can  be  done.  I  have  seen  it  In  my  time 
rrom  the  sod  houses  of  the  Midwest,  the  log 
cabins  of  all  States,  the  row  houses  of  Balti- 
more and  Washington.  DC.  the  tenement 
wuma.  the  mansions,  the  tents,  the  trailers— 


wherever  there  la  love  and  purpose— there 
comes  forth  a  useful  life.  It  la  the  product 
of  family  and  local  Influence.  Heavens 
Thla  la  where  the  Federal  Government  col- 
lects Its  taxes. 

Our  destiny  In  the  history  of  civilization 
rests  with  our  strength,  and  not  In  a  fruitless 
recitation  of  our  weaknesses  no  matter  what 
the  moment's  political  advantage. 

When  I  sometimes  meditate  on  the  con- 
ditions that  made  thla  country  great.  I  ar- 
rive at  the  Inescapable  conclualon  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  laws  we  could  well  do  without. 

I  hope  you,  too.  will  give  some  time  to  such 
thoughts.  Think  of  the  frustrations,  the 
limitations,  prohibitions  and  inferiority  com- 
plexes that  are  so  often  the  byproduct  of 
statutes  that  began  with  such  musical  titles 
and  even  noble  Intent.     We  need  to  liberate 

the  men  and  women  who  labor  and  create 

not  fence  them  In.  Government  should  exist 
for  them,  as  well— to  further  their  cause 
too — not  Just  for  the  purpose  of  spending 
excessive  amounts  of  time  and  money  on  the 
unproductive. 

Your  meeting  here  today  is  an  evidence  of 
your  desire  to  work  In  that  direction.  Our 
need  is  Interdependence  of  an  honorable 
partnership  of  local,  State,  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— a  stop  to  this  ever-growing  rush 
toward  centralism. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  be  with  you 
today,  and  allowing  me  to  participate  in  this 
most  constructive  meeting  and  to  enjoy  such 
a  refreshing  atmosphere  where  men  Join  to- 
gether to  discuss  the  problems  of  the  very 
foundation  upon  which  our  great  Nation 
rests. 
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Hon.  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  Peace  Corp$ 
Director,  Gvei  Significant  Address  at 
75th  Anniversary  Commencement  of 
Salem  (W.  Va.)  College 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  RAi^IDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  1963 
is  a  significant  year  for  all  West  Virgin- 
ians, particularly  those  who  have  been 
closely  associated  with  the  steady  growth 
of  my  alma  mater.  Salem  College. 

Located  in  Salem,  W.  Va.,  this  small, 
private,  liberal  arts  college  is  observing 
the  anniversaries  of  events  important  in 
Its  life  as  an  institution  which  molds 
American  youth.  This  is  the  10th  year 
in  which  the  helpful  programs  of  the 
American  Humanics  Foundation  have 
been  in  existence  on  the  campus.  Like- 
wise, this  is  Salem's  diamond  jubilee 
year,  and  the  75th  anniversary  of  its 
first  commencement  exercises  held  in 
1888. 

Finally,  this  is  "Centennial  '63 "—West 
Virginia's  100th  year  of  statehood,  and 
the  time  set  aside  for  commemoration  of 
our  past,  and  rededication  to  challenges 
of  the  future. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  at  a 
portion  of  the  75th  anniversary  com- 
mencement exercises,  and  related  pro- 
grams at  Salem  College,  which  lasted 
from  Friday,  May  24.  through  Thursday 
May  30. 

On  Tuesday,  May  28.  Mrs.  Randolph 
and  I  hosted  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  the 
Honorable  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  Director 


of  the  Peace  Corps.  In  attendance  were 
members  of  the  faculty  and  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Salem  College.  Distinguished 
guests  included:  Charles  R.  Van  Horn, 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad;  Mayor  and  Mrs 
Roger  E.  Garrett,  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.; 
T.  Edward  Davis,  chairman  of  the  Salem 
College  board  of  directors;  Byron  Ran- 
dolph, West  Virginia  counsel  for  the 
Claude  Worthington  Benedum  Founda- 
tion; Attorney  Eugene  Eason,  of  the 
Clarksburg  committee;  U.S.  Attorney 
Robert  Maxwell;  Mrs.  Samuel  Kistler, 
chairman  of  the  faculty  committee;  and 
Miss  Alta  Van  Horn,  academic  con- 
sultant. 

Also  participating  in  the  luncheon 
program  was  Dr.  Alfred  T.  Hill,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Council  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Small  Colleges.  Dr.  Hill 
expressed  a  meaningful  tribute  to  Direc- 
tor Shriver  and  to  Salem  College,  indi- 
cating that  our  West  Virginia  institution 
is  contributing  much  to  the  advance- 
ment of  quality  education. 

I  request  that  the  comments  of  Dr. 
Hill  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  a  second  gathering  of 
special  note  took  place  on  Tuesday.  May 
28.  at  Salem  College— the  recognition 
convocation,  at  which  the  Honorable  R. 
Sargent  Shriver  gave  the  inspiring  mes- 
sage. It  was  my  privilege  to  introduce 
the  Peace  Corps  Director,  and  to  com- 
ment on  his  commendable  achievements 
as  leader  of  this  worldwide  venture  to- 
ward improved  international  under- 
standing. 

Director  Shriver  presented  a  dynamic 
address,  discussing  the  qualifications  of 
America  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world 
He  pointed  out  that  we  have  entered  a 
grave  period  in  which  both  our  capabili- 
ties and  our  resolve  will  be  sorely  tested 
and  expressed  the  confidence  that  young 
Americans  would  respond  with  deter- 
mination. 

I  request  that  my  introductory  greet- 
ing, and  the  address  of  Hon.  Sargent 
Shriver  at  the  recognition  convocation 
of  Salem  College,  May  28,  1963.  be 
reprinted  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

The  75th  anniversary  commencement 
exercises  of  Salem  College  were  held  on 
Thursday,  May  30.  and  were  attended 
by  approximately  1,000  persons. 

Focal  point  of  the  week's  activities  was 
reached  when  Dr.  K.  Duane  Hurley, 
president  of  Salem  College,  conferred 
degrees  on  a  graduating  class  of  133, 
one  of  the  largest  in  Salem's  history'. 
However,  an  effective  part  of  the  pro- 
gram was  carried  forward  by  the  stu- 
dents themselves. 

John  Griggs,  student  federation  pres- 
ident for  the  coming  year,  thanked  those 
organizations  and  private  groups  which 
have  materially  assisted  in  the  expan- 
sion of  Salem  College.  Larry  Miller, 
student  federation  president  for  1962-^ 
63.  spoke  of  the  support  that  Salem  has 
received  from  individuals  through  the 
j'ears.  He  especially  singled  out  for 
praise  the  late  Michael  L.  Benedum.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Burdick,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  M.  Davis,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harper 
Ramsburg.     The  final  student  speaker 
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was  Jennings  Randolph,  Jr..  great 
grandson  of  Jesse  Randolph,  first  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Salem  College.  He 
pointed  out  ways  In  which  the  Federal 
Government  can  participate  in  educa- 
tion, in  making  possible  long-range 
plans,  student  loans,  and  programs  for 
housing,  building  and  research. 

President  Hurley  announced  that  in 
keeping  with  the  commencement  theme 
"Partners  in  Education."  specific  recog- 
nition would  be  given  to  organizations 
and  persons  whose  interest  In  education 
has  made  academic  excellence  possible 
at  Salem.  Members  of  the  Salem  Col- 
lege Board  of  Directors  presented  cita- 
tions and  plaques  to  the  recipients,  as 
follows:  Edwin  Bond,  of  Salem,  to  Wil- 
liam Wilson.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corpora- 
tion representative:  Mrs.  Oscar  Nelson. 
of  Charleston,  to  Attorney  Byron  Ran- 
dolph, attorney  for  the  Claude  Worth- 
ington  Benedum  Foundation;  Board  of 
Directors  Chairman  T.  Edward  Davis,  of 
Salem,  to  James  Hosey.  representative 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Foundation; 
Sanford  Randolph  of  Clarksburg.  W  Va  . 
to  Walter  Koupal.  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Foundation  representative;  and.  Harley 
D.  Bond  of  Plainfleld.  N.J..  to  H.  K.  Baer. 
secretary  of  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation. As  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Salem  College  it  was  my 
joy  to  present  an  award  to  Jay  DeVon. 
director  of  the  College  Housing  Branch 
of  the  Federal  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency.  Almost  $1  million  in 
loans  have  been  made  for  buildings  on 
the  campus. 

Dr.  William  C.  Sanborn,  academic 
dean,  presented  to  President  Hurley  the 
graduating  class.  Degrees  were  awarded 
and  the  ceremonies  were  concluded  with 
the  reading  of  the  beautiful  poem.  "This 
Is  Salem  College."  by  the  author.  Dr. 
John  Nelson,  of  Clarksburg. 

I  request  that  the  poem  "This  Is  Salem 
College"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

Also  taking  part  in  the  commence- 
ment exercises  were:  Rev.  W.  S.  Patter- 
son, minister  of  the  Salem  Methodist 
Church,  who  gave  the  invocation;  Rev. 
Edward  W.  Turns,  pastor  of  the  Salem 
Baptist  Church,  who  read  the  scripture; 
Rev.  C  W.  P.  Hansen,  pastor  of  the 
Salem  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church,  who 
gave  the  opening  prayer:  and  Rev.  Men- 
dell  L.  Gainer,  pastor  of  the  Salem  Evan- 
gelical United  Brethren  Church,  who 
offered  the  benediction. 

At  the  baccalaureate 
Sunday  evening  at  the 
Armory.  Clarksburg.  W. 
spirational  and  meaningful  message 
was  brought  by  Dr.  M.  S.  Harvey,  min- 
ister of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of 
Akron.  OhioT  In  his  sermon  "Six  Weeks 
"Til  Frost."  Dr.  Harvey  made  reference 
to  the  life  and  worthwhile  work  of  the 
famed  West  Virginia  oil  tycoon.  Michael 
Late  Benedum.  Col.  Paul  G.  Benedum. 
nephew  of  the  late  industrialist-philan- 
thropist, received  an  honorary  doctorate 
in  humanities  at  the  baccalaureate. 
Col.  Benedum  is  now  president  of  the 
Claude  Worthington  Benedum  Founda- 
tion, a  group  which  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  advancing  many  educational  proj- 
ects in  the  Mountain  State. 
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During  the  observances  of  the  75th 
anniversary  commencement  a  degree 
was  also  conferred  on  Hon.  R.  Sargent 
Shriver.  The  Peace  Corps  Director  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  humanics  at  the  recognition  convo- 
cation. May  28. 

Mr.  President.  Salem  College  has 
proven  itself  a  valued  and  respected 
member  of  the  academic  community, 
and  has  been  faithful  in  its  service  to 
the  citizens  of  West  Virginia.  For  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  Salem  has  existed 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  provide  for 
its  sons  and  daughters  a  sound  back- 
ground of  intellectual,  moral,  and  spirit- 
ual discipline.  Its  success  has  added 
significantly  to  the  dignity  and  strength 
of  this  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Grihtincs  to  Salem  Collzcb 
(By  Alfred  T  Hill,  executive  secretary.  Coun- 
cil for  the  Advancement  of  Small  Colleges) 
Senator  Randolph.  Mr  Shrlvcr.  President 
Hurley,  distinguished  guests,  and  friends  of 
Salem  College.  It  Is  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  bring  you  greetings  on  the  75th  anniver- 
sary of  Salem  College  from  the  Council  for 
the  Advancement  of  Small  Colleges 

I  believe.  Mr.  Shriver.  that  you  and  I  have 
more  In  common  than  we  have  realized.  You 
have  been  dealing  through  the  Peace  Corps 
with  what  have  been  called  underdeveloped 
countries.  They  might  now  more  appro- 
priately be  called  the  fastest  growing  coun- 
tries. I  have  been  working  through  Council 
for  the  Advancement  of  Small  Colleges  with 
what  were  once  described  as  underdeveloped 
colleges.  They  are  now  known  as  America's 
fastest   growing   colleges. 

Seven  years  ago.  when  Council  for  the 
Advancement  of  Small  Colleges  was  founded. 
It  was  characterized  by  the  slogan,  "the  for- 
gotten colleges  "  In  order  to  boost  Its  own 
morale  in  Its  early  days,  the  council  adopted 
the  slogan,  "the  noise  you  hear  Is  progress." 
Now  It  Is  living  up  genuinely  to  its  more 
mature  slogan,  "advancing  quality  educa- 
tion." 

Salem,  on  its  75th  anniversary,  with  a 
booming  enrollment,  several  new  buildings 
recently  completed  and  another  Just  started, 
recent  acceptance  into  membership  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  a  recent  grant  of  the 
$25,000  quality  Improvement  award  from 
the  United  States  Steel  Foundation,  and  a 
long-range  development  campaign  In  prog- 
ress, is  a  good  example  of  the  last  two  slogans 
Certainly  it  is  no  longer  a  "forgotten  col- 
lege ' 

One  of  the  reasons  why  it  will  never  be  for- 
gotten is  the  friendship  and  Influence  of  men 
like  Senator  Jennings  R.\ndolph.  His  grand- 
father. Jesse  Randolph,  was  the  first  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Salem  in  1889.  His 
father.  Ernest  Randolph,  was  the  first  degree 
graduate  from  the  college  in  1894  and  served 
on  the  board  for  11  years.  Senator  Rai«)olph 
was  graduated  from  Salem  In  1924  and  has 
been  a  trustee  for  40  years.  His  son. 
Jennings  Randolph.  Jr  .  will  graduate  from 
Salem  this  week.  This  record  of  four  gen- 
erations of  one  family  in  close  association 
with  this  college  is  one  of  the  more  unusual 
stories  of  higher  education  In  America — a 
story  in  which  we  can  all  take  pride. 

I  hope  some  day  the  phrase,  "Federal  aid 
to  education."  will  be  abolished  and  in  its 
place  will  be  substituted  the  phrase,  Fed- 
eral investment  in  education."  What  I  mean 
by  this  Is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
Salem  College.  The  Federal  Government  has 
contributed  billions  of  dollars  to  higher  ed- 
ucation covering  a  wide  range  of  activities 
and  penetrating  the  system  in  depth.     And 


h 


in  return  each  generation  has  reaped  th 
ward   of   the   Investment   made  bV  th.        " 
ceding  generation     Take  Salem  for  exaJ'?' 
This  one  small  college  has  contrlbut^rt  f 
US.    senators,    two    U.S.    Congressmen  ^ 
and    hundreds   of      ' 


alumni 


State    Governors, 

serving  in  the  public  school  systems  »^f' 
a  radius  of  200  miles.  In  other  word.  Ti° 
investment  of  public  funds  has  prod un J  * 
high  yield  in  terms  of  public  service  ^  * 
this  small  college  far  out  of  prooortinn  .„  ,? 
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size,  age 
repeated 


and  wealth 
In  essence 


proportion  to  lu 
in  is  story  could  h* 
by  many  similar  gm«ii 
colleges  across  the  country.  ' 

Salem    College    Is   a   great   InstltuUon  nr., 
because  of  iU  size  but  because  of  the  inui 
lectual  content  of  its  curriculum.    It  ig  JT 
not  because  of  the  research  or  publlcaUo^' 
of  its  faculty  members,  but  because  of  thei 
dedication  to  good  classroom  teaching     it  Z 
great  not  because  of  the  number  of  course 
listed  in  Its  catalog,  but  because  of  iu  tradi 
tlons  of  patriotism,  scholarship,  and  prepara 
tlon    for    public    service.      It    is    great   not 
because  of  its  distinguished  alumni,  but  be- 
cause  of  the  moral  content  of  its  academic 
program        Salem    has    been    dedicated    for 
75  years  to  the  main  task  of  higher  educa- 
tlon,    namely,    the    development    among  iti 
students  of  Ideas  and  Ideals. 

This  Is  why  I  consider  it  an  honor  to  bring 
greetings  and  congratulations  on  its  75th 
anniversary  to  Salem  College  from  the  Coun- 
cil for  the  Advancement  of  Small  Colleges— 
an  organization  of  small,  private,  liberal  arts 
colleges  dedicated  to  advancing  quality  edu- 
cation. 


Rfmarks  of  Senator  Jennings  Randolph  i.n 
Introduction  or  Hon.  R  Sargent  Srsivd 
Director  or  the  Peace  Corp.s,  RECocNmoN 
Convocation,  Salem  College  Saum 
W  Va. 

It  is  a  genuine  privilege  to  participate  In 
the  recognition  convocation  ceremonies  hon- 
oring the  S.alem  College  graduating  class  of 
1963. 

This  Is  a  particularly  significant  occasion, 
not  merely  because  of  the  fact  that  Salem 
is  my  alma  mater,  or  because  of  my  more- 
than-casual  acquaintance  with  one  of  the 
degree  candidates  (Jennings  Randolph,  Jr  | 
today  is  an  important  day  because  it  Is  In 
a  sense  the  anniversary  of  achievemenu 
which  have  become  meaningful  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  college. 

This  is  the  10th  year  In  which  the  helpful 
programs  of  the  American  Humanics  Foun- 
dation have  been  In  existence  on  this  cam- 
pus. For  a  decade,  service-minded  young 
men  and  women  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  receive  training  for  lives  of  youth  lead- 
ership— careers  In  guidance  and  counseling. 
scouting,  or  as  leaders  of  other  community- 
oriented  organizations. 

And,  this  Is  Salem  Colleges  Diamond  Jubi- 
lee Year.  For  three-quarters  of  a  century 
this  institution  has  existed  with  no  other 
aim  than  to  provide  for  Its  sons  and  daugh- 
ters a  sound  background  of  Intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  discipline.  The  life  of 
each  graduate  Is  testimony  to  this  goal. 

Finally,  these  exercises  are  held  during 
"Centennial  "63" — West  Virginia's  100th  year 
of  statehood  and  the  time  set  aside  for  com- 
memoration of  our  past,  and  a  rededlcatlon 
to  the  tasks  of  the  future.  This,  too,  lend* 
solemnity  to  the  occasion. 

.Members  of  the  Sakm  College  class  of 
1963.  are  fortunate  to  graduate  amid  such 
history  and  recognition.  However,  in  my 
view,  they  are  not  the  only  favored  ones 
Every  young  American  who  will  finish  his 
undergraduate  education  In  May  and  June 
win  be  entering  a  world  of  challenge,  a  world 
of  change,  a  world  of  contradiction.  There 
is  vital  work  to  be  done  There  are  monu- 
mental problems  which  must  be  overcome 
and  bitter  conflicts  which  must  be  resolved 
Youth  win  find  myriad  opportunities  to 
participate    in    the    struggle    to    achieve   for 


niankind  a  better  way  of  life,  and  to  bring 
forth  new  understanding  among  the  peoples 
of  the  earth.  Each  in  his  Indllvdual  way 
will  contribute  to  the  sum  total  of  this  ef- 
fort and  each  role  Is  Important.  We  re- 
member the  words  of  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
who  said:  "I  am  only  one.  but  still  I  am  one. 
I  cannot  do  everything,  but  still  I  can  do 
something  "  My  young  friends,  you  possess 
the  power  to  "do  something."  I  trust  you 
possess  the   purpose. 

There  Is  in  the  world  today  an  ideal  ex- 
ample of  people  that  "do  something."  They 
are  found  at  the  far  corners  of  the  earth. 
teaching  mathematics  to  Filipinos  •  •  • 
helping  Peruvians  to  build  roads  •  •  • 
bringing  modern  health  methods  and  medi- 
cines to  Nigeria  •  •  *.  The  pay  is  small,  the 
hours  long— but  the  personal  rewards  are 
abiding.  They  are  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  an  organization  ably  headed 
by  our  speaker. 

Peace  Corps  Director  R  Sargent  Shriver  is 
a  "doer"  also.  He  is  a  gifted  administrator, 
a  keen  Judge  of  F>€rBonnel,  a  determined 
worker.  W.th  what  eminent  news  analyst 
Edward  P  Morgan  has  called  "a  touch  of 
genius  and  a  truckload  of  determination"  he 
and  his  coworkers  have  welded  a  heteroge- 
neous group  of  volunteers  Into  an  effective 
force  for  Improved  global  understanding.  H? 
is  harnessing  the  vigor,  enthusiasm,  and 
fresh  ideas  of  youth  and  the  maturity  of 
older  folk,  with  resu:ts  that  have  evoked 
favorable  reactions  from  knowledgeable 
leaders  throughout   the   world. 

Our  honored  guest  brought  rare  and 
valuable  quillflcatlons  to  his  present  a.>-- 
slgnment  He  has  seen  service  as  a  school 
board  member,  lawyer,  and  editor,  as  well  as 
being  active  In  Interracial  groups,  charity 
endeavors,  and  educational  activities.  He  has 
been  general  manager  of  the  Merchandise 
Mart,  In  Chicago,  the  world's  largest  com- 
mercial office  building,  has  served  aboard 
submarines  and  battleships  during  World 
War  II,  and  received  honorary  degrees  from 
seven  Institutions. 

Director  Shriver  personifies  the  trend  to- 
ward young  ideas  and  the  fresh  approach. 
In  Its  Information  program  on  Capitol  Hill 
the  Peace  Corps  has  the  disturbing  habit  of 
dUtrlbutlng  Information  about  Itself  that  is 
not  always  completely  complimentary 
When  questioned  on  this  unusual  policy,  Mr. 
Shriver  exp:alned  that  It  was  planned  that 
way  80  that  no  one  could  accuse  the  Corps 
of  spending  money  Just  to  praise  Itself.  And 
he  has  dL-^played  a  decided  penchant  for 
economy,  frequently  using  less  than  his 
budget,  and  Insuring  that  Corps  volunteers 
are  accorded  no  special  privileges.  This  in- 
tent to  keep  his  own  house  in  order  and  will- 
ingness to  see  all  sides  of  a  situation  are  win- 
ning for  Mr.  Shriver  a  position  of  genuine 
respect. 

The  Peace  Corps  Is  an  International  human 
relations  force  manned  by  "doers."  It  ex- 
presses to  nations  and,  equally  important. 
to  peoples  of  good  will  the  sincere  concern 
of  America,  it  promotes  global  harmony 
through  the  mutual  understanding  of  Joint 
effort.  It  has  for  Its  leader  one  of  the  truly 
dynamic  young  Americans  in  public  life 

Friends.    I    present    the    Director    of    the 
Peace    Corps,     the     Honorable     R 
Shriver. 


Sargent 


Address  by  Robert  Sargent  Shriveb.  Direc- 
tor, Peace  Corps,  at  Salem  College 
In  speaking  to  you  men  and  women  of 
Salem  College.  I  want  to  set  fort*i  not  the 
doctrine  of  what  Theodore  Roosevelt  called 
Ignoble  ease,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  de- 
manding life,  the  life  of  sacrifice  and  service 
of  work  and  toll  In  the  Interest  of  your 
country. 

Around  this  globe  people  are  wondering  If 
Americans  can  live  that  doctrine  as  well  aa 
they  preach  It.  There  Is  one  big  question: 
Is  America  qualified  to  lead  the  free  world? 


Why  are  they  asking  It?  Why  Is  there 
doubt?  Because  of  the  evidence  that  Amer- 
leans  have  gone  soft  and  are  no  longer  ca- 
pable of  guatalned  personal  sacrtfice  for  their 
country.  The  president  of  one  of  our  largest 
universities  says  we  are  beset  by  "spiritual 
flabblness."  I  recently  heard  It  said  that 
we  are  producing  a  strange  new  kind  of  hu- 
man being— "a  guy  with  a  full  belly,  an 
empty  mind,  and  a  hollow  heart." 

John  Steinbeck,  writing  to  Adlal  Steven- 
son, pointed  with  alarm  to  four  Impressions 
of  the  American  people  he  has  gained  In  the 
last  few  years:  First,  a  creeping,  all-per- 
vading Immorality;  second,  a  hunger,  a 
thirst,  a  yearning  for  something  unknown; 
third,  the  violence,  cruelty,  and  hypocrisy 
symptomatic  of  a  people  which  has  too 
much:  and,  fourth,  the  stirly,  ill  temper 
that  afflicts  human  beings  when  they  are 
frightened. 

Where  do  we  go  to  gather  additional  evi- 
dence? We  might  pick  up  the  New  York 
Times  and  glance  at  the  accounts  of  price- 
fixing  in  the  business  community  and 
featherbeddlng  In  the  labor  movement. 

We  might  call  as  a  witness  Forrest  Evashev- 
skl,  athletic  director  at  Iowa  State,  who 
would  tell  us  that  when  he  recommended  a 
top  graduate  for  a  Job  with  a  major  American 
company,  the  first  question  the  young  man 
asked  was:  "What  are  the  pension  benefits?" 
Americans  are  not  alone,  however,  In 
doubting  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  fiber 
of  modern  America.  I  encountered  these 
doubts  all  around  the  world  on  my  first  trip. 
"Yours  was  the  first  revolution,"  I  was  told 
in  India  by  Ashadevl,  a  vigorous,  woman 
associate  of  Mahatma  Ghandl.  "Do  you 
think  young  Americans  possess  the  spirit- 
ual values  they  must  have  to  bring  the 
spirit  of  that  revolution  to  our  country? 
Your  Peace  Corps  must  touch  the  Idealism 
of  America  and  bring  that  to  us.  Can  you 
do  It?" 

She  put  that  question  to  me  and  I  pass  It 
on  to  you — to  those  of  you  who  may  be  say- 
ing, as  college  graduates  often  do:  "I  cannot 
think  of  anything  to  do." 

Let  me  tell  you  that  a  world  Is  waiting 
for  you,  and  there  Is  plenty  to  do. 

On  May  3  the  new  Prime  Minister  of  Ny- 
asaland  in  Africa,  Dr.  Hastings  Banda,  sent 
a  personal  letter  to  ovir  President  at  the 
White  House  In  Washington.  Here  Is  what 
ho  wrote: 

"I  should  like  you,  personally,  to  know 
how  very  greatly  I  and  my  people  appre- 
ciate the  fine  work  which  Is  being  carried 
out  by  your  Peace  Corps  volunteers  in 
Nyasaland. 

"These  young  men  and  women  are  true 
ambassadors — with  their  youth  and  vigor, 
their  friendliness  and  kindness,  their  sense 
of  mission,  their  conception  of  service  to  the 
community,  their  dedication  to  the  work  In 
hand,  their  feeling  for  Justice  and  their  tol- 
erance— they  embody  characteristics  to 
which  your  Nation,  Mr.  President,  owes 
much  of  its  greatness. 

"I  am  most  grateful  to  them  and  to  your 
Government,  sir,  for  the  services  which  they 
are  rendering  to  my  people. 

"In  addition  to  expressing  my  appreciation 
of  the  work  and  Influence  of  the  Corps  In 
Nyasaland,  I  have  one  other  motive  In  writ- 
ing this  letter. 

"It  Is  to  express  the  hope  that  you  and 
yoiu-  Government  win  be  able  to  provide  me 
with  the  services  of  more  volunteers. 

"We  shall  shortly  be  In  great  need  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  additional  trained  per- 
sonnel— particularly  doctors,  nurses,  engi- 
neers, lawyers,  and  secondary  school  teachers. 

"It  Is  my  earnest  hope.  Mr.  President,  that 
you  and  your  Government  wlU  feel  able  to 
help  my  people  In  thla  way.  Indeed  we  look 
to  you  for  such  assistance  until  we  have  pro- 
duced a  sufficiency  of  trained  men  and  women 
for  our  own  purpose.  I  venture  to  hope,  sir, 
that  we  shall  not  look  In  vain," 


Dr.  Banda '8  request  for  more  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  In  Nyasaland  Is  duplicated  In  60 
countries.    Otxr  files  are  full  of  such  letters. 

Why  is  It  that  thU  African  patriot,  the 
George  Washington  of  Nyasaland.  so  ardently 
speaks  about  the  work  of  the  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  whne  he  advocates  Africa  for  the 
Africans?  Why  do  President  Nkrumah  of 
Ghana.  President  Sekou  Totire  of  Guinea,  and 
Emperor  Halle  Selassie  of  Ethiopia  request 
more  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  at  the  same 
time  politely  deport  thousands  of  sklUed 
European  technicians? 

Why  Is  It  that  In  the  late  1950's  we  were 
all  shocked  at  the  spectacle  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  being  spat  upon 
and  derided  In  Latin  American  universities, 
and  "Yankee.  Go  Home"  was  a  popular  slogan 
of  the  underdeveloped  world.  Yet  today  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  being  received 
warmly  and  worldwide. 
Why  U  this? 

First,  of  overwhelming  Importance  is  the 
fact  that  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are 
members  of  a  new  generation  in  the  United 
States,  members  of  your  generation,  not 
mine.  They  represent  what  you  think  and 
believe  in,  not  what  your  parents  or  grand- 
parents thought.  They  are  not  burdened 
with  old  prejudices.  They  are  not  tired,  or 
bored— they  are  not  self-satisfied,  they  do  not 
think  they  have  all  the  answers — they  are 
willing  to  learn  from  other  nations  and  other 
cultures.  They  enjoy  the  chance  to  work  on 
their  own  without  constant  supervision  by 
their  elders.  They  are  confident;  they  are 
courageous;  they  are  eager  to  serve  their 
fellow  man. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  average  26  years 
of  age.  Of  them.  4.324  are  now  serving  In  45 
countries  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 
By  Christmas  9,000  of  them  will  be  at  work 
overseas.  They  are  teachers,  farmers,  nurses, 
fishermen,  mechanics,  geologists.  Ubrarlans! 
electricians,  bricklayers,  athletic  coaches! 
community  development  workers.  They  are 
free  American  citizens  who  have  volunteered 
to  work  in  a  foreign  country,  free  to  operate 
In  their  assignments  as  they  think  best,  and 
subject  only  to  the  rules  of  conduct  observed 
by  any  responsible  adult  In  a  free  society. 
They  are  not  forced  to  follow  some  party 
line  which  we  enunciate  from  Washington. 
A  Peace  Corps  volunteer,  therefore,  Is 
really  a  "rare  bird"  He  Is  unique.  He 
goes  to  a  foreign  country  to  work  within 
that  country's  system;  he  helps  fill  their 
needs  as  they  see  them;  he  speaks  their 
language:  he  lives  in  the  way  they  Uve  and 
under  their  laws;  he  does  not  try  to  change 
their  religion;  he  docs  not  seek  to  make  a 
profit  from  conducting  business  In  their 
country;  he  does  not  Interfere  in  their  po- 
litical or  military  affairs. 

And  because  of  this  he  has  been  wel- 
comed  where   others    were   turned   away. 

But  I  do  not  believe  the  tremendous  re- 
sponse to  the  Peace  Corps  was  an  accident — 
or  the  result  of  a  mere  desire  for  adventure. 
Its  success  Is  because  It  reflects  the  deepest 
currents  of  the  American  tradition.  A  tra- 
dition nowhere  better  exemplified  than  here 
In  West  Virginia. 

It  is  the  tradition  summed  up  by  Lincoln 
when,  at  Edwardsville,  Ind.,  he  admonished 
his  countrymen:  "What  constitutes  the  bul- 
wark of  your  own  liberty  and  Independence? 
It  Is  not  our  frowning  battlements  or  bris- 
tling sea  coasts.  •  •  •  our  defense  is  in  the 
preservation  of  the  rpirlt  which  prized 
liberty  as  the  heritage  of  all  men.  in  lands 
eveiTTwhere." 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  we  hnve 
not  always  been  true  to  this  tradition.  We 
have  not  always  supported  freedom  abroad 
nor  fully  realized  it  at  home.  At  times  we 
have  been  aggressive  in  our  attitude  toward 
others  or  unjurt  in  our  attitude  toward  our 
own  citizens.  We  have  sometimes  failed  to 
understand  the  aspiration  of  people  in  other 
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lands  or  to  fulflll  the  hopes  of  our  own 
people — and  no  one  knows  this  better  than 
the  people  of  West  Virginia. 

These  principles  are  still  deeply  embedded 
In  the  lives  of  those  who  live  across  our 
land.  It  is  because  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Peace  Corp)8  are  the  Inheritors  of  these 
beliefs,  because  they  have  absorbed  them  In 
the  schoolrooms  and  churches,  on  the  farms 
and  cities  of  oxir  country,  that  they  have 
been  able  to  cross  barriers  of  language  and 
culture,  religious  faith  and  social  structure, 
to  touch  the  deep  chord  of  common  hope 
and  principle  which  belongs  to  all  men. 

The  first  of  these  principles  Is  the  con- 
viction that  the  goals  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution against  colonial  rule  were  linlversal 
goals.  We  were  not  simply  fighting  for 
American  values:  we  were  part  of  the  greater 
revolution  of  man  as  he  struggles  to  be  free. 
It  was  expressed  by  Thomas  Jeflerson  when 
In  a  letter  to  George  Washington,  he  wrote, 
"Every  man  and  every  body  of  men  on  earth 
possess  the  right  of  self-government.  They 
receive  It  with  their  being  from  the  hand  of 
nature  ••  Today  others  are  fighting  for  the 
same  right  of  self-government  throughout 
this  world.  And  It  Is  because  our  volun- 
teers believe  that  no  nation  has  the  right  to 
impose  Its  win  on  others  that  they  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  go  out  and  help  others 
carry  forward  this  great  work.  Our  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  developing  and  emerging 
nations  of  the  world  is  that  they  have  re- 
minded us  of  our  own  traditions.  We  were 
In  danger  of  losing  our  way  among  the  tele- 
vision sets,  the  supermarkets,  and  the  mate- 
rial abundance  of  a  rich  society.  By  letting 
us  participate  In  their  struggles  they  have 
given  us  a  chance  to  find  ourselves. 

The  second  of  these  principles  Is  our  deep 
belief  In  a  pluralistic  world  society.  We 
built  a  country  out  of  many  lands  and  from 
people  of  a  hundred  different  backgrounds 
and  beliefs.  Today  our  President  Is  the 
grandson  of  an  Immigrant  to  Boston.  His 
predecessor  came  from  the  rural  heartland 
of  America.  Our  Original  States  warred 
against  each  other  for  commerce  and  terri- 
tory. And  today  there  are  still  frictions  and 
difficulties  between  regions  and  faiths  and 
colors.  But  the  success  we  have  had  in 
building  a  free  nation  lies  In  our  confidence 
in  a  society  which  contains  many  societies. 
Our  strength  lies  In  the  richness  of  our  dif- 
ferences. And  thus  we  do  not  fear  the 
liberating  discords  of  a  pluralistic  world  so- 
ciety. We  do  not  seek  to  impose  a  monolith- 
ic creed  or  system  on  the  rich  diversity  of 
humanity.  Thus  our  volunteers  go  out.  not 
to  change  peoples  but  to  help  them  build 
their  own  societies  as  they  themselves  desire 
to  build  them. 

Third  of  these  principles  is  the  belief  In 
the  power  of  Individual  moral  conscience 
to  remake  the  world — that  man  has  a  higher 
duty  than  his  obligation  to  party  or  state: 


a  duty  to  conscience  and  common  humanity. 
This  belief  In  man's  Inner  moral  conscience 
not  only  makes  the  welfare  of  the  Individual 
the  first  concern  of  man.  but  compels  men 
to  dedicate  their  energies  to  the  service  of 
others.  In  the  last  analysis  It  Is  not  govern- 
ments or  organization  which  will  bring 
fruition  to  man's  hopes  but  the  energies 
and  talents  of  millions  of  Individuals  work- 
ing across  national  borders  and  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  mankind. 

A  great  American  philosopher  expressed 
this  when  he  wrote:  "Let  our  affection  flow 
out  to  our  fellows;  It  would  operate  In  a  day 
the  greatest  of  all  revolutions."  That  same 
belief  Is  the  root  of  the  Peace  Corps  Idea. 

The  last  of  these  principles  Is  American 
optimism— the  belief  that  all  things  are 
F>o86lble  to  men  of  determination  and  energy 
and  a  willingness  to  toll.  This  belief  came 
naturally  to  those  who  threw  off  the  bonds 
of  colonial  rule  and  succeeded,  with  their 
own  efforts,  in  subduing  a  wild  and  rich 
continent.  But  this  same  sense  of  mans 
limitless  capacity  Is  also  moving  now  In 
Africa.  In  Asia.  In  Europe,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. It  has  brought  freedom  to  millions  and 
Inspires  tireless  efforts  to  build  new  societies. 
These  principles  are  fundamental  human 
beliefs.  On  them  rests  the  strength  of  our 
Nation.  They  have  now  stirred  us  to  action 
In  sending  out  thousands  of  Americans  dedi- 
cated on  a  world  scale  to  the  same  cause 
which  built  our  Nation.  As  we  help  others 
to  build  their  societies,  they,  In  tvu-n,  help 
Us   to  strengthen  ours. 

These  are  the  American  principles  which 
have  given  shap)e  and  meaning  to  the  Peace 
Corps.  This  Is  what  the  Peace  Corps 
represents. 

And  because  It  Is  your  Peace  Corps,  I  envy 
you. 

Other  generations  of  West  Virginians  have 
had  the  chance  to  fight  for  these  principles 
on  the  field  of  battle.  And  they  responded 
with  Immense  determination  and  courage. 

You  can  now  struggle  for  the  same  cause 
with  the  tools  of  peace  and  progress — yoixr 
skills  and  thought  and  dedication. 

A  Peace  Corps  volunteer,  David  Crozler. 
was  killed  In  a  motor  vehicle  accident  In 
Colombia.  He  had  written  his  parents:  "If 
It  came  to  It.  I  had  rather  give  my  life 
helping  these  p>eople  rather  than  looking 
down  a  g^in  barrel  at  them." 

Across  the  world  are  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  struggling  to  break  the  bonds  which 
chain  them  to  lives  of  p)overty  and  disease 
and  hoplessness.  You.  the  citizens  of  this 
historic  State,  have  the  chance — through  the 
Peace  Corps  and  In  a  dozen  different  ways  to 
help  them  break  those  bonds. 

By  rising  to  this  challenge — this  unprece- 
dented opportunity  never  before  offered  to 
any  generation  of  Americans — you  will  carry 
forward,  across  the  world,  the  same  Ideals 
which    your    ancestors    labored    for    here    In 
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these  hills  and  farms.     You  win  k,  _. 
the    answer    to    those    who   doubt  »wl^ 
America  still  ha.  the  toughness  and^I^ 
tlon  which  made  her  great.  «*<uc». 

This  Is  SAi.iit  CoiiKa   (Diamond  Jdbobv 
( By  John  P.  Nelson )  ' 

"In  the  beginning,  God," 
These  hills,  this  lovely  valley. 
A  colony,  a  yearning, 
A  valley  of  learning. 
This  Is  Salem  College. 

What  depth  of  soil  has  settled  here 

Whence  waters  run  to  the  sea, 

What  eagerness  of  mind. 

So  sure  to  find. 

With  ma-sters  of  life  and  logic. 

What  God  designs  to  be. 

This  Is  Salem  College. 

Carefully  nursed  In  Infancy, 

lU  childhood  gravely  shaken 

By  fears  and  tears. 

While  across  the  years. 

Battles  were  lost  but  camp.-ilgns  won 

With  a  generalship  that  cost 

Bended  knees  and  wee  hours 

This  U  Salem  College. 

Not  at  the  top  does  learning  begin. 
But  somewhere  farther  down; 
Minds,  like  skyscrapers,  are  deeply  bound 
To  ancient  rock,  yet  alive  and  free. 
Building  vigor,  honor,  and  knowledge 
Not  a  "tower  of  Babel."  ' 

But  a  temple  of  humility. 
This  is  Salem  College. 

New  times  require  new  maps. 
More  space  and  quality; 
Challenged  by  modernity  and  awe 
With  poundings  at  the  door. 
How  cAn  we  meet  the  call? 
"Go  forv^ard,"  said  God.  "and  see." 
So  often.  In  the  crucial  hour. 
Came  decisive  forces — and  more. 
This  Is  Salem  College. 

Prom  everywhere,  they  cajne 
To  this  magnetic  center. 
They  worked;  they  played; 
Made  friends  and  prayed; 
Endeared  to  their  alma  mater. 
Never  rejecting. 
Always  re8j>ectlng. 
See  them  on  the  slopes  of  life; 
Servants  of  man  on  every  plateau; 
With  some  at  the  very  top. 
The  glory  of  God,  reflecting. 
This  is  Salem  College. 

So  here  we  are  In  sixty-three 
Oxxr  diamond  Jubilee. 

These  hills,  this  lovely  valley. 
But  behold: 

A  wider  community  yearning: 
A  greater  valley  of  learning. 
Thl.s  l8  .S<\lem  College. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wkdnesday,  Ji  ne  5,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D  D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Colossians  3:2:  Set  your  affections  on 
things  above,  not  on  things  on  the  earth. 

Eternal  God.  our  Father,  may  we  daily 
feel  the  urge  to  ascend  and  reach  up  to 
new  heights  of  dedication  to  Thee  and 
to  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good. 

May  we  be  eager  to  respond  to  the  call 
of  our  country  to  give  our  very  best  and 
have  our  life  count  In  making  our  social 
order  nobler  and  better. 


Help  us  to  protect  our  Nation  from 
those  disintegrating  and  diabolical  forces 
which  would  undermine  those  foundation 
stones  of  morality  and  religion  upon 
which  the  Founding  Fathers  sought  to 
build  our  Republic. 

Give  us  a  passion  for  justice  and  right- 
eousness and  a  longing  to  be  obedient 
to  law  and  order  and  to  contribute  to 
the  honor  and  prestige  of  our  democ- 
racy. 

To  Thy  name  we  ascribe  all  the  praise. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution, 
as  follows: 

Senatt  REsoLtmoi*  153 
Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  8(:)rrow  the  announcement  of  ll>« 
death  of  Honorable  Francis  E  Walthi.  Ut« 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  two  SeM- 
tors  be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  OlBcer 
to  Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  psrt 
of  the  Hi.iuse  of  Representatives  to  fttt«n<l 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative 

Resolved,  That  the  SecreUry  communlcsM 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
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stives  and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  there- 
of to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  Of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn  until  Thursday  next. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  without  amendment  a 
bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HR  249  An  act  to  amend  section  632  of 
Utle  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
an  extension  of  the  program  of  grants-in-aid 
to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  the 
hosplUllzatlon  of  certain  veterans. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5366'  entitled  "An  act  makinp  appropri- 
ations for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office 
Departments,  the  Executive  OflBce  of  the 
President,  and  certain  independent 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964,  and  for  other  purposes." 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE— TRAVEL 
AUTHORITY 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
the  re.solution,  House  Resolution  376.  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Renolved.  Tliat,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  H  Res.  17,  Eighty-eighth  Congress, 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Is  hereby  authorized  to  send  not 
more  than  six  of  Its  members  on  June  8, 
1963,  to   Paris,   France,  on   aviation   matters. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  com- 
mittee In  carrying  out  Its  official  duties  un- 
der section  190(d)  of  title  2,  United  States 
Code: 

Provided,  { 1 )  That  no  member  of  said  com- 
mittee Bh.iU  receive  or  expend  local  curren- 
cies or  appropriated  funds  for  subsistence  In 
an  amount  In  exces.s  of  the  maximum  per 
diem  rates  approved  for  oversea  travel  as  set 
forth  In  the  Standardized  Government  Travel 
Regulations,  as  revised  and  amended  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget;  (2)  that  no  member 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend 
an  amount  for  transportation  In  excess  of 
actual  tran.sportatlon  costs:  (3)  no  appropri- 
ated fund  shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  expenses  of  members  of  said 
committee  In  any  country  where  counterpart 
funds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

That  each  member  of  said  committee  shall 
make  to  the  chairman  of  said  committee  an 
Itemized  report  showing  the  number  of  days 
visited  In  each  country  whose  local  curren- 
cies were  spent,  the  amount  of  per  diem 
furnished  and  the  cost  of  transportation  If 
furnished  by  public  carrier,  or  If  such  trans- 
portation Is  furnished  by  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government,  the  Identification 
of  the  agency.  All  such  Individual  reports 
shall  be  filed  by  the  chairman  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  and  shall 
be  open  to  public  Inspection. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
ElmottI. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Avery],  and  pending  that,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  simply 
an  authorization  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to 
send  not  more  than  six  of  its  members 
on  June  8.  1963,  to  Paris,  France,  on 
aviation  matters.  It  also  provides  that 
for  the  purposes  of  the  trip  the  six 
members  of  the  committee  may  expend 
counterpart  funds,  but  that  they  must 
account  for  the  same  as  set  forth  in  the 
resolution.  These  members  will  attend 
an  international  aviation  conference, 
where  there  will  be  lectures  and  demon- 
stration of  new  aerial  equipment,  and 
aviation  systems. 

This  resolution  writes  into  law  the 
safeguards  which  it  spells  out.  Had  we 
had  these  safeguards  in  the  past.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  would  have  avoided 
the  criticism  that  has  been  heaped  upon 
them  in  connection  with  foreign  travel. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  controversy 
over  this  resolution.  However,  I  would 
say  that  the  significance  It  has  Is  that 
it  might  become  the  format  for  travel 
authorizations  for  membership  of  the 
House.  Therefore,  the  ramifications  of  It 
might  be  a  little  broader  than  as  applied 
just  to  this  one  convention  or  this  one 
circumstance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  might  be  well  to  point 
out  that  this  resolution,  I  think,  deals 
in  specifics  rather  than  In  some  rather 
nebulous  terms  which  has  been  true  here- 
tofore. Therefore  it  comes  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  without  opposition  from 
the  Rules  Committee.  If  there  Is  opposi- 
tion to  the  resolution  it  has  not  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee. 

In  the  first  place,  it  provides  travel  to 
a  place 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  IlllnoLs. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  importance  of  this  subject 
and  the  interest  that  the  membership 
should  have  in  It,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

I  Ron  No.  70] 

A.splnall  GUI 

Baring  Goodell 

Bates  Gubser 

Berry  Hanna 

Blatnlk  Harvey,  Mich 

Buckley  Healey 

Celler  Hollfleld 

Chenoweth  Long,  Md. 

Clausen  McLoskey 

Dawson  Miller.  Calif. 

Dent  Montoya 

Dlggs  Morris 

Edwards  Morton 

Fogarty  Nedzl 

Foreman  G'Konski 

Forrester  Powell 
Fulton,  Tenn.     Rains 


Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rivers.  Alaska 
Roberts,  Ala. 
Rogers.  Colo. 
Rostenkowski 
Roybal 
St.  George 
St  Germain 
Scott 
Shelley 

Thompson.  N.J. 
Ttlmble 
Watson 
Westland 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  383 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE— TRAVEL 
AUTHORITY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Avery]. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  stated 
just  before  the  quorum  call  that  In  my 
judgment  the  importance  or  significance 
of  this  resolution  Is  not  so  much  In  the 
authorization  Itself,  but  that  It  very  well 
could  become  a  format  for  the  travel  au- 
thorization resolutions  of  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  subsequently. 

I  was  about  to  point  out  that  this  reso- 
lution, different  from  some  others  that 
we  have  had  before  the  House,  deals  in 
specifics.  It  designates  the  place  to 
which  members  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  expect  to 
travel.  It  states  there  will  be  no  more 
than  six  members  to  take  this  trip,  and  it 
has  some  very  severe — and  I  think  that 
Is  right — severe  limitation  on  what  their 
spending  limitation  will  be.  It  is  even 
less  flexible  than  the  general  resolution 
favorably  considered  by  the  House  some 
weeks  ago,  and  now  pending  in  the  other 
body.  That  resolution.  If  you  will  recall, 
authorizes  a  Member,  at  his  choice,  to 
elect  whether  he  will  accept  a  F>€r  diem 
that  Is  scheduled  for  each  foreign  coun- 
try or  whether  he  will  elect  to  Itemize 
and  be  reimbursed  for  such  items  as  are 
reimbursable.  This  particular  resolution 
removes  the  option.  There  is  no  option 
on  this.  He  cannot  elect  to  Itemize  such 
items  as  are  reimbursable.  He  can  spend 
no  more  and  expect  to  be  repaid  or  re- 
imbursed for  no  more  than  the  per  diem 
that  has  been  scheduled  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  That  varies,  of  course, 
from  country  to  country. 

I  am  advised  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  that 
there  is  some  very  narrow  flexibility  and 
that  would  be  for  some  members  of  the 
executive  branch  and  of  the  House,  but 
basically — basically,  I  repeat.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  would  be  the  amount  that  is  stipu- 
lated in  that  schedule. 

The  other  two  restrictions  are  that  the 
Member  is  limited  to  the  actual  cost  of 
transpHDrtation  and  further  that  wher- 
ever counterpart  funds  are  available  they 
will  be  utilized  rather  than  appropriated 
funds. 

If  there  Is  Interest,  and  I  am  sure  there 
Is.  on  the  part  of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  as  to  why  the  committee  is  going 
to  Paris.  France,  as  is  recited  In  the  reso- 
lution, the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Is 
now  on  the  floor  and  he  can  elaborate  on 
that,  if  necessary.  It  is  to  attend  an 
international  aviation  conference  and 
there  is  certain  experimental  equipment 
in  the  way  of  flight  control  and  technical 
control  centers  that  will  be  demonstrated 
and  they  will  be  observed  by  these  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
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REQUEST    rOK    SPFClAL    ORDKm 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Friday  next, 
after  the  regular  business  of  the  House 
and  special  orders  previously  entered 
into.  I  be  permitted  to  address  the  House 
for  30  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  HAYS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.     Objection   is  heard. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  was 
about  to  say.  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
this  resolution.  If  there  is  any  objec- 
tion, it  has  not  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
or  at  least  it  has  not  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  particular  member.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 


COMMITTEE   ON    INTERSTATE   AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  KoRNKGAY]  for  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce be  permitted  to  sit  while  the 
House  is  in  session  today  and  engaged 
in  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION, 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albeht]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  may  sit  today 
and  tomorrow  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMnTEE  ON  CONSUMER 
AFFAIRS,  COMMPTTEE  ON  BANK- 
ING AND   CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consiuner  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  may 
sit  today  during  ^general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE— TRAVEL 
AUTHORITY 

Mr.  AVERY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rums- 


rcLDl.  in  order  that  the  gentleman  may 
propound  a  question,  I  presume,  of  the 
chairman  of  tiie  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  The  statement  was 
made  that  this  resolution  represented 
the  format  which  would  be  used  in  fu- 
ture resolutions.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  include  in  this  and  future  resolutions 
some  brief  statement  indicating  what 
the  purpose  of  the  trip  may  be  so  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  could  have 
this  information  and  so  that  the  resolu- 
tion, when  passed  would  specify  the  pur- 
poses of  the  trip.  As  the  resolution  now 
stands,  the  only  indication  shown  is  that 
the  trip  is  on  "aviation  matters."  This 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  bit  general.  Pos- 
sibly this  is  not  appropriate,  but  I  am 
curious  to  known  what  the  answer  would 
be. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS  The  resolution  as 
stated  provides  that  the  members  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee would  attend  a  program  of  avia- 
tion matters  in  Paris.  France.  We  in- 
cluded more  than  just  the  flag  show  of 
the  World  Aviation  Industry  to  be  held 
in  Paris  at  that  time,  because  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  under  the  1958  act, 
has  control  of  navigation  aids  for  the 
military:  that  is,  the  Navy  and  the 
Army.  We  have  a  good  many  control 
tower  operations  in  Europe  and  of  course 
from  the  United  States  across  the  At- 
lantic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  C-135  is  a  laboratory 
ship.  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  intends  to  conduct  his 
usual  tests  of  these  navigation  aids 
across  the  Atlantic  and  of  those  control 
operations  in  Europe  with  this  labora- 
tory ship  while  it  is  there.  For  that  rea- 
son we  included  more  than  just  going 
directly  to  Paris  and  back. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  see.  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  for  that 
response,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Avery]  for  yielding. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  it  is  a  highly  Important 
aviation  meeting.  It  is  one  which  is 
sponsored  periodically  by  France.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  aviation  industry 
throughout  the  world  attend  these 
meetings. 

I  might  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  the  laboratory 
ship,  the  C-135.  which  is  a  707.  is  going 
to  be  on  display  for  a  period  of  2  days 
during  this  meeting  so  that  the  aviation 
industry  throughout  the  world  may  ob- 
serve the  operations  of  the  United  States 
with  reference  to  such  a  ship,  if  they  so 
desire.  We  e.xpect  there  will  be  many 
who  will  go  through  it.  We  are  invited 
to  go  with  therr.  on  the  trip:  that  is,  on 
the  ship  which  is  making  the  trip.  There 
will  be  no  transportation  costs  involved 
because  we  are  going  on  the  plane  which 
will  be  on  display. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 


Mr.   GROSS.      Mr.    Speaker    will  tK 
t^entleman  yield?  "** 

fZ"io.T^  ' ''""  •"  '^=  ^™"">» 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  want  to  a.sk  the  chair 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Intersute  atiH 
Foreign  Commerce  a  question. 

I  wonder  if  there  could  be  some  en 
couragement  given  at  this  time  to  Amer' 
ican   manufacturers   to   buy  American 
made  Jetplanes  Instead  of  foreiRn-mari 
jetplanes?     I  notice  that  one  airline  i! 
buying  six  or  seven  big  foreign-made  lets 
that  will  take  a  good  many  milliona  of 
dollars  out  of  this  country  and  add  to  our 
distressed    balance   of   payments  situa 
tion. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  raises 
a  very  propitious  question.  It  is  true 
that  one  of  our  American  internaUonai 
carriers  did  on  yesterday  announce  the 
purchase  of  six  of  these  supersonic  planes 
that  are  being  now  developed  through 
the  joint  cooperation  of  the  British  and 
the  French  Governments,  so  I  am  re- 
minded. 

It  is  also  true  that  our  own  aviation 
industry  should  give  a  lot  of  attention— 
and  I  happen  to  know  that  it  is— but 
it  would  cost  this  Government  a  great 
deal  of  money— toward  the  development 
of  supersonic  jets,  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested  that  on  this  particular  mission 
that  not  only  our  committee  but  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  which  is 
likewise  going  to  have  a  group  on  this 
particular  mission,  not  with  us  but  dur- 
ing the  same  time,  that  consideration 
be  given  to  the  supersonic  plane. 

We  decided,  however,  we  would  not 
have  the  time  to  go  into  that;  there- 
fore, we  did  not  ask  for  authority  to 
look  into  that  problem  when  we  were 
there.  I  do  hope  later  on  we  will  have 
occasion  to  do  it  because  it  is  going  to 
be  highly  Important  in  the  future  of  the 
aviation  industry  of  this  country  if  we 
do  not  do  something. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  at  the  present  time  practically 
every  international  airline  in  the  world 
is  using  American  jets,  which  has 
brought  a  lot  of  money  into  this  coun- 
try. The  reason  they  are  using  them 
Is  because  they  are  the  fastest  and  best 
they  can  buy.  At  the  moment  nobody 
in  this  country  is  developing  a  super- 
sonic jet.  Not  wanting  to  be  left  behind 
when  other  airlines  buy  supersonic  Jets, 
Pan  American  placed  an  order  at  the 
only  place  where  they  are  available.  I 
think  this  might  be  a  little  argument  to 
spend  some  money  to  develop  these 
planes  so  that  we  can  stay  No.  1  In  the 
world  In  providing  airplanes  for  inter- 
national travel. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Pan  American  for  its  usual  vision 
and  farsightedness  in  making  a  con- 
tract with  the  British  and  French  Gov- 
ernments for  the  delivery  of  one  of  these 
planes  on  a  rotation  basis  with  our  own 
Government.  I  might  say  that  the  ones 
that  are  being  developed  have  a  speed 
of  1.400  miles  an  hour.  I  think  that  will 
give  a  boost  to  our  own  aviation  industry 
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so  that  we  can  develop  one  that  Is  su- 
oerior  to  this  one  that  Is  now  on  the 
board  of  the  British  and  French 
Qovernment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man said  that  we  were  putting  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  meeting  in  Paris  a 
supersonic  airliner. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No.  The  gentleman 
did  not  say  we  were  putting  on  an  ex- 
hibition of  supersonic  planes.  I  said 
they  were  having  this  aviation  show 
and  we  were  putting  on  exhibition  the 
FAC-C-135.  This  is  what  we  call  a 
laboratory  ship  with  all  the  test  equip- 
ment necessary  for  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  carry  out  its  responsibility. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  make  no  super- 
sonic airliners? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  There  are  none  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  said  they  were  buying 
supersonic  airliners? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  mentioned  the  fact 
they  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  pur- 
chase of  six.  but  they  will  not  be  de- 
livered until  probably  1968. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  unable  to  imder- 
stand  what  they  are  getting  that  Is  so 
much  better  from  the  French  and 
British  Governments  than  our  own  air- 
craft factories  can  produce. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  To  get  an  airplane 
that  will  travel  1.400  miles  an  hour  in- 
stead of  700  miles  an  hour. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  a  good  deal 
cheaper;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  not  say  that. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  cost  will  be. 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  should  be  said  that  the 
development  of  this  airplane  is  going  to 
cost  a  lot  of  money.  Up  to  now  the 
three  companies.  Douglas,  Lockheed,  and 
Boeing,  have  not  been  willing  to  risk 
their  own  capital  in  developing  these 
planes.  This  plane  is  on  the  drawing 
boards  of  the  British  and  French  com- 
bine, but  they  say  they  can  deliver  one 
in  1968  that  will  travel  1.400  miles  an 
hour.  Boeing  spent  a  good  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  developing  one  that 
would  do  500  miles  an  hour.  They  said 
they  would  perform  as  they  stated  they 
would  perform  and  many  airlines 
bought  airplanes  from  Boeing  and 
Douglas,  but  it  cost  them  a  lot  of  money 
to  develop  this.  The  record  will  show 
that  both  Douglas  and  Lockheed  have 
lost  money  on  the  jets  that  are  now  fly- 
ing. I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  that  Pan  American  should  be 
congratulated  for  having  the  foresight 
to  contract  for  planes  which  will  keep 
them  in  business:  because,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  if  in  1968  you  can  fly  the  At- 
lantic in  1'2  or  2  hours,  you  are  not 
going  to  take  a  plane  that  takes  6  hours. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  somewhat  digressed 
from  our  original  discussion  of  the  res- 
olution, I  am  Inclined  to  make  a  fur- 
ther comment  myself  on  the  subject 
which  we  have  just  discussed.  Probably 
one  of  the  most  desirable  commercial 
Planes  that  we  have  now  is  the  Boeing 
707.  Where  did  the  Boeing  707  come 
from?  It  was  the  old  KC-135.  It  was 
a  modification  from  a  military  plane. 


Now,  I  would  like  to  remind  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  we  have  had  an- 
other project  on  the  drawing  boards  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  related 
industry.  The  B-70,  now  the  RS-70. 
So,  if  you  talk  about  mach  2  or  mach  3 
planes,  I  would  admonish  you  to  review 
the  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Vinson]  when  the  House  debated 
the  military  procurement  bill. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman 
from  Kansas  made  reference  a  moment 
ago  to  the  B-70  and  insisted  that  the 
House  should  reconsider  its  position  in 
regard  to  that  aircraft.  I  might  just 
comment  to  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  House  has  already  appropriated 
.something  on  the  order  of  $1.3  billion 
for  the  development  of  three  B-70  air- 
craft, mach  3  aircraft,  which  could  con- 
ceivably, if  it  becomes  successful,  be  used 
as  a  supersonic  plane.  The  other  day 
the  Air  Force  announced  that  the 
schedule  for  flying  this  plane  was  fur- 
ther delayed,  and  the  sentiment  now  is 
that  it  will  not  be  in  the  air  for  another 
5  or  6  months.  In  other  words,  we  have 
done  everything  this  House  could  do  to 
speed  up  this  kind  of  plane.  We  do  not 
need  elaborate  radar  equipment  for  the 
B-70  to  make  a  supersonic  airplane,  and 
I  join  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  in  the 
hope  that  the  B-70  will  get  up  in  the 
air,  and  if  it  does  not  work  as  a  bomber, 
it  may  work  as  a  supersonic  airliner. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  MILLS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  388)   and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  Edwin  E.  Willis,  of  Loui- 
siana, be,  and  he  Is  hereby  elected  chairman 
of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Un-American  Activities. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  CONSTRUCTION  FOR 
THE  MILITARY 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  386  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
6500)  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 


to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  386 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  6500. 
a  bill  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  installations,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  resolution  provides  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  6500  is  to  provide 
military  construction  authorization  and 
related  authority  in  support  of  the  mil- 
itary departments  during  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  bill  as  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  totals  $1,633,472,000 
and  provides  construction  authorization 
in  support  of  the  Active  Forces,  the  Re- 
serve components,  defense  agencies,  and 
family  housing. 

The  military  construction  require- 
ments outUned  in  the  bill  were  developed 
on  the  same  basis  as  were  the  Depart- 
ments' requirements  previously  presented 
to  the  Congress  for  the  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels.  This 
involves  the  so-called  package  program 
concept  of  identifying  out  military  force 
structure  with  their  primary  missions 
and  then  assigning  to  these  forces  the 
weapons,  equipment,  and  facilities  re- 
quired to  discharge,  most  effectively, 
these  assigned  mission  responsibilities. 

The  authorization  program  for  fiscal 
year  1964  is  based  on  a  5-year  projec- 
tion of  the  missions  and  forces  to  be 
supported  through  fiscal  year  1968.  Such 
projects  are  particularly  important  in 
planning  military  construction,  in  view  of 
the  leadtime  required  for  many  con- 
struction projections. 

The  authorizations  requested  in  this 
bill,  generally  speaking,  will  cover  con- 
struction which  is  required  to  be  in  place 
no  later  than  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1966. 

The  total  amount  of  new  construction 
authority  originally  requested  by  the 
departments  for  fiscal  year  1964 
amounted  to  $1,941  million.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  together  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  reduced  the  total 
of  these  military  department  requests 
approximately  $814  million. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
after  extensive  hearings  by  the  full  com- 
mittee on  the  departments'  request,^  re- 
duced the  bill  another  $243  million.  The 
action  of  the  committee  in  reducing  the 
bill  does  not  in  any  way  impair  the 
operational  effectiveness  of  the  armed 
services  nor  does  it  in  any  way  jeopar- 
dize our  national  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  386. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
of  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Armed  Services  who 
are  here  present  today  and  who  will  dis- 
cuss the  bill  later  in  general  debate,  there 
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is  little  need  for  a  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee  to  utilize  very  much  time  of 
the  House.  I  will  only  say  this:  The 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson] 
advised  the  Rules  Committee  that  this 
was  the  best  bill  that  he  had  ever 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  For 
a  Member  who  has  been  bringing  bills 
before  the  House  for  50  years.  I  would 
say  that  would  make  this  a  pretty  classi- 
cal matter,  and  inasmuch  as  most  of  the 
bills  he  has  presented  to  us  have  passed 
with  very  little  opposition  I  would  say 
that  we  need  not  be  greatly  concerned 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  matter  we  will 
discuss  and  probably  not  debate  here  this 
afternoon. 

Any  comment  I  would  make,  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  not  be  to  the  detailed 
provisions  of  the  bill,  because  this  would 
be  adequately  covered,  I  am  sure,  later 
on  in  general  debate. 

I  think  there  are  about  two  or  three 
policy  provisions  though  that  have  been 
enunciated  or  pointed  out  on  this  bill 
which  should  be  spread  on  the  record  at 
this  point.  They  are  not  actually  new 
but  were  new  last  year  and  have  been 
further  supported  by  provisions  of  the 
section  of  the  bill. 

No.  1.  there  shall  be  no  Capehart 
authorizations  approved  by  Congress. 
They  were  terminated  last  year.  That 
policy  is  set  forth  further  in  this  bill  this 
year.  In  other  words,  there  will  be  no 
P^A  guaranteed  loans  for  military 
housing.  Such  military  housing  as  will 
be  constructed  will  be  made  p>ossible  by 
appropriated  funds.  In  that  connection 
I  think  that  the  chairman  told  us  yester- 
day there  are  10.000  new  units  provided 
for  in  this  bill.  This  is  a  few  less  than 
were  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

In  that  same  connection  another 
statement  was  interesting,  one  I  had  not 
heard  before;  and  I  hope  that  the  staff 
and  the  Members  will  check  to  see  if  I 
understood  it  properly.  That  is.  that  the 
military,  despite  all  the  existing  military 
housing  and  it  seerns  that  we  have 
quite  a  bit.  still  depends  on  non-Gov- 
ernment-owned  housing  for  80  percent 
of  their  requirements.  I  think  this  is 
a  rather  interesting  observation.  On 
that  basis  I  think  we  may  probably  an- 
ticipate that  there  will  be  continued  re- 
quests for  more  military  housing  from 
year  to  year  as  long  as  our  Armed  Forces 
are  kept  up   to  their  present  strength. 

Another  p>olicy  concerned  housing  and 
military  con.struction.  The  chairman 
advised  the  Committee  on  Rules  that  it 
has  been  their  policy  in  the  last  2  or  3 
years  to  equate  authorizations  with 
funded  project.s:  in  other  words,  not  to 
tolerate  a  long  lead  of  authorized  proj- 
ects for  which  there  are  no  requests 
for  funding:  whore  the  authorization  has 
been  approved  and  the  funding  has  not 
been  provided  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. The  committee  now  has 
a  policy  that  they  will  repeal  any  un- 
funded authorization  that  has  been 
standing  for  a  period  of  3  years  or  more. 

A  further  point  which  does  not  involve 
precisely  a  policy  matter,  but  was  in- 
teresting, is  that  there  is  very  little  real 
estate  that  is  being  authorized  for  ac- 
quisition in  this  bill.     The  Department 


of  Defense  had  requested  about  17.000 
acres  plus.  This  has  been  reduced  to 
about  2.500  plus. 

The  committee  report  states  also  that 
there  are  no  new  major  installations  au- 
thorized in  the  bill  that  we  have  today. 
But  there  is  authorization  for  approxi- 
mately 400  separate  bases  in  the  bill  co^ 
ering  in  total  about  1,390  individual  proj- 
ects. So  it  is  a  very  detailed  bill  and  a 
very  technical  bill. 

The  committee  advises  that  they  have 
made  individual  analysis  of  each  one  of 
these  projects  and  as  a  result  have  made 
reductions  that  have  been  recited  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
O  Neill  1 . 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Stratton  1. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
legislative  business  today  and  any  other 
special  orders  heretofore  entered,  I  may 
address  the  House  for  45  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must 
concur  in  what  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr  Avery]  had  to  say,  that  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
explained  with  extreme  satisfaction  that 
in  his  50  years  this  was  the  greatest  piece 
of  legislation  of  this  type  he  had  brought 
before  the  Congress.  So  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  will  discuss,  in 
his  own  erudite  and  learned  manner,  the 
details  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say  only  as  a  further  observation, 
and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  O'Neill!  will  join  me  in 
this,  and  that  all  of  us  hope  that  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  will  be  bring- 
ing bills  before  us  for  50  more  years. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  6500  >   to  authorize  cer- 


tain  construction   at   military  install 
tions,  and  for  other  purposes.  ^^" 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  iuw>if 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hm^ 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  tiie  cc«f 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  6500.  with^' 
Willis  in  the  chair.  ' 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman  i  yi.u 
myself  15  minutes.  '         "^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  provide  military  construction  au 
thorization  and  related  authority  in  sun" 
port  of  the  military  departments  durinJ 
fiscal  year  1964.  ^ 

The  bill  as  approved  and  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  totals 
$1,633,472,000. 

COMPARISON  WITH  LAST  YEAR'S  MtLrTART 
CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZATION 

Last  year,  the  Congress  authorized  a 
total  of  $1,449,642,500  in  military  con- 
struction  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1963. 

Since  the  committee  is  now  recom- 
mending  an  authorization  bill  of  $l  633- 
472.000  for  fiscal  year  1964.  it  would  ap- 
pear  that  this  is  a  substantial  increase 
over  that  provided  last  year.  I  am  happy 
to  say  this  is  not  the  case. 

In  accordance  with  section  507  of  last 
year's  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion, no  appropriations  can  be  made  in 
general  support  of  military  family  hous- 
ing unless  they  have  been  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress. 

Consequently,  this  year's  military 
construction  bill  for  the  first  time  in- 
cludes an  authorization  reflecting  all 
general  support  costs  for  military  family 
housing. 

These  are  routine  costs  such  as  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  costs,  minor  con- 
struction and  planning  costs,  and  debt 
retirement. 

The  bill  contains  $508,800,000  for  this 
purpose.  Since  no  authorization  of  this 
kind  was  contained  in  last  year's  bill,  to 
compare  the  present  bill  with  that  ap- 
proved by  Congress  last  year,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  deduct  this  amount  from 
the  current  bill.  When  this  is  done,  we 
find  that  the  current  bill  is  actually  $325 
million  less  than  that  authorized  last 
year. 

For  purposes  of  the  Record.  I  will  in- 
sert a  table  reflecting  a  comparison  of 
H.R.  6500  with  last  year's  authorization 


Comparison  oj  ll.Ji.  6500  (fiscal  year  1964  military  construction  program)  uith  Public  Lav 
87-554  (fiscal  year  1963  military  construction  program) 


T\sch\  year 
I9fi3.  Pul.lic 
Law  87 -.'.'»4 

Oencral  con-'structlon. 

Si.iMj.e.^g.ooo 
a'3.  {M.  .'.00 
(») 

■$I,  us.os.'i.noo 

•J»9,  .'543. 000 
(.Mfi,  (4.17, 000) 

$040.  r.1 0.000 

J  IK4  (T.2  ncMi 
(.«<«.  800.  C(X)) 

-$345.  ON.  on 

Kuniily  hoasiriiir 

-T9.K1,5« 

Ilntisiiif;  support 

(<) 

Total 

1.449. 642.  ££0 

1.361..^0«.0CO 

1.I24.B72.000 

-324. 870.5(10 

I  InrliKlps  $14,400,000  reMWSteU  by  OSD  for  Army  .Kit  IVfrnsc  siilKH^qurct  to  introduction  of  11  R.  4S2.V 

-  Itii  Iililt;*. 

Nfw  hoiL<iin(f.  10.000  units $181, 519, <» 

Trullrr  parks.  I  ..S39  iipitcM 2.443.000 


Tut«l 


IM.OdiOOC 


'  Vutlinrix.itlon  not  prrvlonsly  required. 
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---'"^^u";^. ris^LTi^^rr;"^^'^  Iro.rL^sir^e'^'S^ii^ZT^'^.^^  authorizations  for  the  three  miliUry  de- 

*^     *  °^"^  "^  "^^  Department  of  Defense,  partments      This    authnri^ntinn     oo   <^ 

The  military  construction  request  of  Second,  included  in  this  bUl  for  the  past  years'  enabled  the  I>n»irtT;p^t  i!J 

,he  Department  of   Defense  for  fiscal  first  time  is  general  authority  for  sup-  befe^^  pr^ml   w't^?omSuc  ion 

vear  1964  as  received  by  the  Committee  port  of  military  family  housing  costs  in  made  necessary  S^chanees  iJJ^mmtirv 

on  Armed  Sei-vices  amounted  to  $1,876.-  the  amount  of  $692.8  million.     Of  this  missions^d   r^porSSes   rSu  tfS 

455,000.  total,  $184,062,000  represents  authoriza-  from  unforeseen  security  condit^om 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  re-  tion  for  new  construction  of  family  hous-  As  members  of  this  CommitSe  know 

viewed    this    authorization    request    for  ing  and  trailer  spaces,  and  the  balance  the  unused  portion  of   tS^emergenrv 

n^ore  than  2  months.     The  full  commit-  of  $508,800,000  reflects  maintenance  and  authorization  automaticSy  eSires   on 

tee  met  on   29  separate  occasions  and  operation  costs  of  all  family  housing  to-  September  30  of  each  year  foil Jwing  en 

carefully  reviewed  evei-y  one  of  the  ap-  gether  with  debt  payment,  planning  cost5  actment.  thus  preventfng  the  ac^^ula 

proximately  1.400  line  items  in  the  bill,  minor  construction  costs,  and  so  forth.  tion  of  unus«l  bXnr;?           accumula- 

As  a  consequence  of  this  painstaking  operational  facilities  «m"i.eb. 

effort  by  the  committee,  the  bill  has  been  t>,o  on^^ofi«„    *■  *n^A  r,      .,,.      .  family  housing 

Siuced  $242,983,000  t.)  a  new  recom-  vide  Lw  oDPr°.H^L^^tU  i"?'"^""  ^  P'^^"  ^s  previously  mentioned,  this  year,  for 

tended  authorization  total  of  $1,633.-  e  ally  be  deSeTas  foHow^^^^^^  '^"^  ^'°'  ^""^  ^'''  '''^''  *^^  "^^"^^^^  construction 

472.000.  First    stratP^fpr^^^                 .             r  authorization    bill    covers    all    costs    of 

The  reduction  made  by  the  committee  support  of  our^nnrl^^^^^^^                        ^"^  ^°"-^^"^-     "^^^  committee  authorized   a 

amounts   to   approximately    13    percent  behave  orov^dedTuth^^^^  total  of  $692,862,000  in  support  of  mili- 

across  the  board.     However,  exclusive  of  Tnl  f^  4.?7?^f,T,^"^^^^^^'°'^  amount-  tary  family  housing, 

the  authorization  provided  the  depart-  ?oia^is  fLilUi^s    ballSic' mlS'f.eH^  ^'  '^^  $692,862,000  authorized  by  the 

ments  to  support  the  military  housing  iLierand  our  cAb  basS^  committee  for  use  during  fiscal  year  1964 

program,  the  reduction  made  by  the  com-  cp'  ^nri    r-t^iTfirT^t^toT      •          ^       ••,  ^"  support  of  military  family  housine 

Lttee  against  other  line  item  authoriza-  defend 'for^e?  ^The'liir  provLrTlO?  7''  .^^^^'^^^  ^00   represents  'new   cSf-' 

runL^rarro^ifna^fy  ir^^^nt"^'  S°o"u/°c^o  \"^^^?1  dirlc?rco^?er^^e°^  faSja^S^  '''  '^"^''^  ^°^^^-  ^'^^ 

Despite  the  substantial  reductions  in  ^e^eTe^lZmenl.     ^'Sifs^'mSSs'  n,^;  '^^  committee   authorized   the   con- 

the  departments'  request,  the  committee  fighter    iJ^erSr    aT^cra  ^  f«Hlit?./  struction  of  10,000  units  of  new  famHy 

is  of  the  firm  conviction  that  these  re-  NORAD.Sir  Nike  Her?uS^^^^^^  ^°"^^"^  ^'  ^"  estimated  cost  of  $181.^ 

ductions  will  In  no  way  impair  the  op-  varinn..  AthLoi^  uf  \r     ,  ,                '  ^^  519,000. 

.rational  enectlvenessot  the  annedserv.  '"S   Gene  al'Tu  pose   Srces-    The  ™^    ™°™"'<«=    »'«>   ^-'hoHzed    the 

new  construction  in  support  of  our  gen-  ^^"™atea  cost  of  $2,543,000. 

GENERAL  FACTS  pj-^j  purpose  forccs.    These  include  such  The  balance  of  family  housing  authori- 

Before  beginning  a  detailed  analysis  things   as  improvements  in   support  of  nations    approximating    $508,800,000    is 

of  the  nature  of  the  authorizations  pro-  new  Army  ROAD  divisions  and  STRAC  ^'^^"tified  as  follows: 

vided  in  H  R  6500, 1  would  like  to  briefiy  units;  Marine  Corps  facilities-  Navy  fleet  ^°^  acquisition  of  Wherry  hous- 

review  certain  general  facts  which  will  and   shore   base   facilities-   and   various        ^"^  *^'°^^  "°^^' $3, 000,000 

be  of  interest  to  members  of  this  Com-  projects  to  provide  storage' maintenance  For    improvements    to    acquire 

n^ittee.  and  training  facihties  for  the  Denart      .yh'.rry  units.    6.40o,ooo 

There  are  no  new  installations  pro-  ment  of  the  Air  Force  L.lZlZllT"''"  ."^  "'^^'"^^ 

^T?e'bill'r'uTn;^?t"A"fH'r-      .  _^o-th.  Air   lift  ?nd    sea   lift   forces:  Fo?rm^prem^Jrrsu.stand:  ''"^-^ 

The  bill  as  submitted  by  the  Depart-  The  committee  provided  513  million  for  ard  units  of  military  family 

pent  affects  approximately  400  mihtary  the  Air  Force  to  construct  support  fa-        housing 1  4,520  000 

installations  and  involves  approximately  cilities  for  troop  carriers  cargo  aircraft      ^°'"  °^^^'^^  construction 3,509  000 

1,400  line  item.s.  and   the   Military  Air  Transport  Com'  ^^^J"  P^^nni^g  and  design  of  miii- 

The  bill  as  submitted  by  the  Depart-  mand                                          ^v^it^^um          tary  family  housing 1,000,000 

ment  of  Defense  requested  authorization  Fifth    Reserve  forces-  t>ip  nr^r»„«iff^  For  rental  guarantee  payments.  1,200,000 

for   the    arniiisitinn    nf    i7i<7i     o«^«o    ^r  -^ ^^ "'■  ««^erve  lorces .    1  he  committee  For  operating  expenses  of  mlli- 

land      ThP  rnmm?tf.n   o       '         /^l^^    °^  approved,  Without  reduction,  $34,200,000  tary  family  housing.....  183  566  000 

Stion  of  onTv  9  fi^?  .T^^^  P^posed  in  support  of  the  Reserve  fa-  For    maintenance     of    military  '''■  ^° 

nni!^  ?"     /    ^^  ;?     ^'''^^^  ^"^'  *^°"^*^"  Cilities  construction  program                             ^^^^^y  bousing 115, 354, 000 

quently.  reduced  the  Department's  re-  sixth    Research  and  deveinnmpnt- T>,n  ^^'^  ^^^^^^  ^^  family  housing 

Sor^j?^tSL„°a'pSL=i  -rrHFr '-' """ "^^^^^^^    .r;t.v.„.«;ro.-p;.«-i„!  >™ 

IngacquisitioLof  leasehTd  infil^^^^^^^^  "ii'"'"''-     Approxmiately   $58  million  of        debtedness 35.861,000 

easement  Ss       '^^''^''°''^  interests  or     this  amount  represented  the  cost  of  con-     For   retirement   of   Commodity 

Included  in  the  bill  are  authorizations  f^^  ""'^e'tLTe^Ta  Z^Z'  r^'^£^ST^^i,;,e-ln:      ^'  "°-  "° 

proxTmS  $^"SorZn^^^  Provem'nts^L's^lreTaciml'es'''  '°  ^"^        — ^ "--      ^^ei.ooo 

half  of  this  total  amount  is  alloc^'Sd  for  u  ^^T."^^-  General  support:   As  might  These  items,  less  certain  reimburse- 

the  construction   of  four   new   hnsn/t^i  ^^  anticipated,  the  largest  single  element  ^^^nts,  amount  to  $508,800,000  and  to- 

projects                                             "us>pitai  }„  the  military  construction  program  is  gather  with  the  $184,062,000  for  new  con- 

Thcse  include  hnsnifals  «t  v^nn  T?n^v  ^^^  provision  of  general  support  facili-  struction.  reflects  the  total  authorization 

er.  Ala  :  rmarUloX  Force  Base    Tex  '''L  Provided  by  the  committee  in  support  of 

Eelin  Air  Force  Rasp   P^a     xToWLr^K  The  committee  authorized  $293  million  family     housing     m     the     amount     of 

Air  Force  bS  cali7^          ^                 ^'^  for  this  category  of  construction.     rSi  $692,862,000. 

includes  S81  million  for  new  troop  hous-  justification  for  family  housing 

Ysis  OF  the  bill  Ing.  $41  milHon  for  mihtary  training  fa-  The  Congress  has  through  various  de- 

The  military  construction  authoriza-  cilities.    approximately    $31    million   for  vicefprSed  the  mUi^a^  de^^^^ 

nVe-oOo'taJZVf'^  '"'^''^'   'T'"''''-   ^"^   ^^^   '^^^^"^^   ^  with\^ substantial  mmt^^^ 

Arst  iLrov  de?«  ^fL^^'f 'f '  ^^'^     .  '"''^"'^    of    miscellaneous    operational,  ventory.     This  inventory  includes  a  total 

new  fac  ui^s  in  Tp  „^^^^^    ?  ''TJ'Jl]?^  f^^l  '"^'"^^"^"c^-  ^nd  administrative  of  approximately  378,000  units  of  mill- 

-nnnnn  ^  amount  of  $940.-  facilities.  tary  family  housing 

serve'po^ees''''''"''  '"'''''"""  ^"^  """■  ^^^^^h.  Emergency     unforeseen     re-        This  housing  asset  represents  a  capital 

This  is  authorizatinn  fnr  f>.n  ..«  .  quircmcnts:  Included  in  this  year's  miU-  investment  of  over  $5  billion  and  an  out- 

tion  of  new  oDerRtinn«/f^^^^^^^  tary  construction  authorization  is  $37 "/^  standing    indebtedness    of    almost    $2V. 

won  01  new  operational  facilities  in  sup-  million  to  provide  contingency  unfunded  billion.                                                         * 
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The  Department  of  Defense  requested 
12,100  units  of  new  family  housing  for 
construction  during  fiscal  year  1964.  In 
recommending  this  new  increment  of 
family  housing  construction.  Secretary 
McNamara.  in  his  appearance  before  the 
committee,  stressed  the  desire  of  the  De- 
partment to  satisfy  its  housing  deficit 
of  approximately  62.000  units  within  the 
next  5  years. 

Secretary  McNamara  and  supporting 
witnesses  from  the  Department,  pointed 
out  that  there  are  more  than  1  million 
military  personnel  who  are  eligible  for 
family  quarters.  They  are  all  male, 
commissioned,  and  enlisted  personnel  in 
pay  grades  E-4 — 4  years'  service — and 
above. 

The  military  departments  have  con- 
sistently followed  a  policy  of  attempting 
to  satisfy  military  family  housing  re- 
quirements through  the  availability  of 
private  rentals  in  adjacent  communities. 
However,  in  those  instances  in  which 
community  support  is  not  adequate  to 
meet  military  family  housing  require- 
ments or  in  those  instances  where  per- 
sonnel must  be  immediately  available  on 
the  post,  the  services  have  built  and  ac- 
quired family  housing. 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  estimate  that  approximately 
300,000  service  families  are  not  properly 
housed.  The  Department  hopes  that  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  this  housing 
requirement  will  nonetheless  be  satisfied 
by  future  community  support.  There- 
fore, the  Department  estimates  that  the 
remaining  20  percent  of  this  housing  re- 
quirement must  come  from  units  con- 
structed and  supplied  by  the  depart- 
ments. 

Based  on  this  requirement,  the  Depart- 
ment estimated  that  it  will  require  ap- 
proximately 62,000  new  units  of  family 
housing  over  the  next  5  years.  It  hopes 
to  reach  this  objective  by  a  5-year  pro- 
gram providing  an  increment  of  ap- 
proximately 12.000  new  housing  units 
each  year. 

As  I  have  previously  mentioned,  the 
Congress  has  provided  substantial  addi- 
tions to  the  military  family  housing  in- 
ventory over  the  past  few  years.  Despite 
that  fact,  the  military  family  housing 
program  has  not  been  adequate  to  meet 
the  increased  requirements  placed 
upon  it. 

For  example,  whereas  prior  to  World 
War  II  single  men  constituted  70  to  75 
percent  of  the  peacetime  military  estab- 
lishment, today  50.2  percent  of  our  active 
duty  male  personnel  are  married,  and 
these  married  men  constitute  the  bulk 
of  our  career  personnel. 

These  are  the  men  who  occupy  the 
key  positions  and  who  possess  the  pro- 
fessional leadership,  and  technical  skills 
essential  to  a  modern  military  estab- 
lishment. 

Not  only  has  the  proportion  of  married 
men  risen  in  recent  years,  but  the  aver- 
age of  their  family  has  increased  sig- 
nificantly and  today  closely  approxi- 
mates that  of  the  civilian  population. 
Indeed,  the  number  of  military  families 
with  three  or  more  children  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  last  5  years. 


According  to  the  latest  military  hous- 
ing survey,  as  of  June  30,  1962,  more  than 
49.000  military  families  were  involun- 
tarily separated  simply  for  lack  of  suit- 
able housing. 

This  figure  does  not  Include  some  83.- 
000  militarj-  famihes  that  are  voluntarily 
separated  for  various  reasons  including 
service  at  duty  stations  where  the  men 
cannot  bring  their  families. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  great  many  of  the 
men  currently  involuntarily  separated 
from  their  families  for  lack  of  housing, 
have  been  forced  to  live  apart  for  very 
substantial  portions  of  their  married 
lives  as  a>esult  of  a  combination  of  their 
military  duties  and  the  lack  of  suitable 
available  housing. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  these  mili- 
tary members  are  not  at  these  various 
locations  by  choice;  rather,  they  are 
there  by  orders  of  their  Government. 

The  Government,  therefore,  has  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  to  care  for  their  needs 
and  this  responsibility  is  one,  I  am  sure, 
we  will  not  shirk. 

The  committee  in  reviewing  this  de- 
partmental request  accepted  as  valid  the 
justification  for  a  minimum  requirement 
of  62,000  new  family  housing  units. 
However,  rather  than  a  5-year  program, 
the  committee  recommends  the  adoption 
of  a  6-year  program  with  the  addition 
of  approximately  10.000  new  units  each 
year. 

I  believe  this  is  a  thoroughly  justifiable 
program,  and  one  which  certainly  should 
receive  the  endorsement  of  the  entire 
Congress. 

COMMITTEE  CHANGES  IN  THE  BILL 

H.R.  6500  is  a  clean  bill.  The  depart- 
mental request  as  submitted  was  em- 
bodied in  H  R.  4825.  On  reviewing  the 
Department's  request,  the  committee 
modified  and  amended  the  bill  in  many 
particulars  and.  consequently,  directed 
that  these  changes  be  reflected  in  a  clean 
bill. 

The  significant  changes  made  by  the 
committee  to  the  Departments  original 
request  are  as  follows: 

First.  Reduction  in  authorization:  As 
previously  mentioned,  the  committee 
reduced  the  Department's  request  for 
new  construction  authorizations  from 
$1,876,455,000  to  $1,633,472,000.  a  reduc- 
tion of  $242,983,000.  The  committee's 
action  resulted  in  a  total  reduction  in 
the  bill  of  approximately  13  percent. 
However,  exclusive  of  the  authorization 
provided  the  departments  to  support  the 
military  housing  program,  the  reduction 
made  by  the  committee  against  other 
line  item  authorizations  originally  re- 
quested by  the  departments  amounts  to 
approximately  17  percent. 

Second.  Reduction  in  family  housing: 
The  committee  reduced  the  total  num- 
ber of  new  family  units  that  could  be 
constructed  by  the  Department  during 
fiscal  year  1964  from  a  proposed  figure  of 
12.100  units,  costing  approximately  $217 
million,  to  an  authorized  figure  of  10.000 
units  costing  approximately  $181,519,000. 
The  committee,  in  eCFecting  this  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  housing  units 
proposed  for  construction  by  the  de- 
partments,   recognized    that    Congress 


during  fiscal  year  1963  had  failed  to  an. 
propriate  sufficient  funds  to  finance  ^ 
coi\struction  of  housing  units  previoi«i! 
authorized.  ^^ 

Last  year  Congress  authorized  the  con 
struction  of  13,792  units  of  family  hoiw" 
ing  in  Public  Law  87-554;  however  on\l 
7.500  units  were  funded.  '    ^ 

The  Department's  current  request  for 
approval  of  12,100  units  of  new  faxnil? 
housing  included  2.949  units  authorized 
in  prior  years  and  9,151  units  of  housinc 
not  previously  authorized. 

The  Department  further  advised  that 
this  level  of  construction  was  required  to 
satisfy,  over  a  5-year  period,  an  esti- 
mated housing  deficit  of  62.000  units. 

The  committee  accepted  the  validity 
of  this  total  housing  requirement  but 
was  of  the  opinion  that  in  view  of  pre- 
vious  funding  difficulties  and  because  of 
possible  unanticipated  increases  in  com- 
munity support  that  may  become  avail- 
able  in  metropolitan  areas,  the  housing 
program  of  the  Department  should 
properly  be  spread  over  a  6-year  period 
rather  than  a  5-year  period.  Conse- 
quently, the  committee  advised  the  De- 
partment that  it  would  support  a  6-year 
program  involving  an  annual  authoriza- 
tion of  approximately  10.000  units  of 
family  housing.  The  housing  authorized 
in  this  bill,  therefore,  refiects  this  com- 
mittee policy. 

The  location  of  the  family  housing 
units  outlined  in  the  bill  are  those  devel- 
oped by  the  departments  within  priori- 
ties which  reduce  the  total  of  12,100  units 
to  the  10,000  units  authorized  by  the 
committee. 

Third.  Leasing  authority:  The  De- 
partments had  requested  an  extension  of 
its  leasing  authority  which  permitted 
leasing  of  7,500  units  of  family  housing 
Under  the  terms  of  the  current  law,  this 
leasing  authority  is  limited  to  leasing  on 
a  family  or  Individual  unit  basis  and 
would  not,  therefore,  permit  block  leas- 
ing as  requested  by  the  Departments. 

The  committee  in  discussing  this  de- 
partmental request  learned  that  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  this  program  amounted  to 
approximately  $168  per  unit  of  leased 
housing.  The  Departments  had  pointed 
out  that  they  had  not  exceeded  the  stat- 
utory limit  of  $150  per  month  on  the 
actual  rental,  but  had  incurred  addi- 
tional operation  and  maintenance  sup- 
port co.sts  by  separate  contracts  which 
averaged  approximately  $28  per  month 

The  committee  in  initially  authorizing 
the  original  leasing  program  had  not 
contemplated  expenditures  in  excess  of 
$150  per  month  and  therefore,  seriously 
questions  the  propriety  of  the  depart- 
mental action  which  resulted  in  an  aver- 
age cost  per  leased  unit  of  $168  per 
month.  Nonetheless,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  this  leasing  authority  should 
be  continued  and.  accordintjly.  approved 
the  Departments'  request  in  this  regard 
subject  to  an  increase  in  the  statutory 
limit  to  $170  per  month  which  would 
accommodate  the  Departments'  actual 
total  costs  in  providing  these  leased  units 
of  family  housing. 

Fourth.  Rental  guaranty  authority: 
The   Department  of  Defense  requested 
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authority  under  which  it  could  continue  and  construction  of  real  property  facill-  operations  of  the  Department  of  Defense 

ft  rental  guaranty  program  to  provide  ties  for  agencies  of  the  Department  of  is  dramatically  illustrated  by  the  funds 

housmg  in  foreign  countries.    Under  the  Defense  would  be  accomplished  through  required  for  fiscal  years  1963  and  1964 

provisions  of  the  Department's  request,  one  of  the  military  departments.     The  where  in  each  year,  the  Department  ex- 

no  specific  limitation  would  have  been  provision  also  provided  that  real  prop-  pended   something   in   the   order   of   $7 

placed  upon  the  number  of  units  which  erty  facilities  utilized  by  various  defense  billion  for  research,  development,   test 

the  Department  would  be  permitted  to  agencies  would  be  under  the  jurisdiction  and  evaluation.    Of  this  amount  in  each 

acquire  under   the   guaranty   program,  of  one  of  the  military  departments.  of  these  years  only  about  half  related 

The  proposed  legislation  also  made  no  The  purpose  of  this  provision  was  to  to  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels, 

provisions  for  the  cost  of  operation  and  preclude  the  Department  of  Defense  or  It  is  obvious  that  here  lay  a  large,  im- 

maintenance  on  such  units.  any  of  its  agencies  from  engaging  in  con-  portant.  and  extremely  expensive  area 

The  committee  believes  that  a  sound  struction    activities.      The    Department  of  activity  which  was  left  unsurveyed  by 

rental  guaranty  program  is  an  essential  advised   the   committee   that   this   pro-  the  Armed  Services   Committee      This 

requirement  for  the  provision  of  family  vision  has  not  adversely  affected  the  I>e-  gap  has  now  been  filled  and  the  com- 

housing  in  foreign  countries  and.  there-  partments    activities.      Therefore,    the  mittee  is  wholly  persuaded  that  not  only 

fore,  authorized  the  continuation  of  the  committee   elected    to   incorporate    this  will  it  be  better  informed  but  that  the 

program  subject  to  the  establishment  of  provision  into  permanent  law  and,  ac-  Congress  also  will  be  better  informed 

a  statutory  ceiling   of   5,000   units   and  cordingly,  directed  that  it  become  sec-  Prom  information  comes  progress  and 

the  provision   that   the   $150   statutory  tion  2862  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  the  committee  feels  that  the  progress  in 

cost  will  include  the  cost  of  operation  Eighth.  Repeal  of  unused  authoriza-  this   area   will   be  reflected   in   savings 

and  maintenance  of  these  units.  tions:   The  committee  has  incorporated  over  the  years 

Fifth.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  H  R.  6500  a  provision  which  would  re-  Tenth.  Reserve  facilities  •  The  Depart- 
payments:  The  Department  of  Defense  peal  outstanding  and  unexecuted  con-  ment  had  requested  an  amendment  to 
was  authorized  by  section  407  of  Public  struction  authorizations— other  than  section  2233  of  title  10  United  States 
Uw  83-765  to  ccnstruct  housing  overseas  military  family  housing— more  than  2  code  to  provide  authority  to  the  Secre- 
utilizing  foreign  currencies  obtained  years  old.  The  committee  also  included  tary  of  Defense  to  approve  construction 
from  sale  of  surplus  commodities  made  a  provision  which  would  repeal  unex-  projects  for  Reserve  components  other 
available  pursuant  to  Public  Law  83-480.  ecuted  family  housing  authorizations  than  the  National  Guard  which  are  lo- 
Approximately  9.^66  units  of  family  more  than  1  year  old.  This  will  insure  cated  on  real  property  not  owned  in  fee 
housing  have  been  built  in  foreign  coun-  against  the  accumulation  of  unused  au-  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  corn- 
tries  using  this  authority.  The  total  thonzations.  ^^tee  learned  that  this  authority  wks 
cost  incurred  in  developing  this  housing  Ninth.  Research  and  development:  requested  in  order  to  provide  certain  fa- 
was  approximately  $137  million.  Ap-  The  committee  considers  that  it  has  cilities  for  the  Naval  Reserve  in  in^tfll 
proxmiately  $30  million  of  this  amount  taken  a  major  step  toward  proper  con-  lations  of  the  NerYork  Nava?  mS 
wUlhave  been  returned  to  the  Commod-  gressional  cognizance  of  important  and  at  Troy  and  Rochester  NY  ^"''"^ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  by  the  end  of  expensive  activities  carried  on  within  xhe  committee  aoDroves'thP  nrnnn^^ 
fiscal  year  1963  under  procedures  out-  the  Department  of  Defense  through  its  project  f?r  Troy  and  R^hest?r  nT^ 
lined  in  10  U.S.C.  2681(b).  addition  as  section  610  of  an  amendment  C  Ses  no  re«S^  fnrh^^.Ty^a.^J.i 

Briefly,  this  provision  of  law  provides  to  section  412rb)   of  Public  Law  86-149.  f^w  ?n  the  sub  feet     TherXp  th^P^nL 

that  retirement  of  the  cost  of  this  hous-  The  original  law,  enacted  in  1959.  re-  mftte?  ^PniPH  thp  r^n/^i.^;.               : 

ing  will  be  based  upon  the  quarters  al-  quired  for  the  first  time  that  before  ap-  JJl  a  chS^^^  in  th?TrmTn?nt'  LTh'I 

lowance  obtained  from  military  families  propnation.s  could  be  made  for  the  pro-  iZvJ^.VJ!.l^r.^l^            •        ^"5 

utilizing     this     housing.     The      annual  curement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  TaTi?!  refnir^n  thl  n^niJ^r''T^°^ 

amount  recovered  in  this  fashion  approx-  vessels,  authorizing  legislation  would  be  '"  h  R^/>f«fo;  mV       ^^°^^^  ^^  ^°y 

imates  $6  million  a  year.     However,  the  necessary.  itocnesier,  XN.y. 

Department  points  out  that  the  book-  Subsequently     that    basic     law    was  summary  op  authorizations 

keeping  involved   is  complex   and   time  amended    to    require    that   similar    au-  Now,  in  summary,  this  is  the  allocation 

consuming  and  requested  that  the  law  thorizing  legislation  would  be  necessary  of   the  proposed   new   construction  au- 

be  changed  to  permit  a  flat  $10  million  for  research,  development,  test,  and  eval-  thorization  for  fiscal  year  1964  for  the 

payment  annually.  uation  associated  with  aircraft,  missiles,  respective  service  departments: 

The  committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  and  naval  vessels.                                              Title  I  (Army) $200  672  000 

the  current  procedures  established  in  the  As  the  committee  held  further  hear-     Title  ii  (Navyi II    205,277,000 

law  are  adequate  for  this  purpose  and,  ings  and  gained  greater  experience   in     "n tie  in  (Air  Force) 493.  950!  000 

therefore,  denied  this  departmental  re-  this  new  area  of  authority,  it  became     Title  iv  (Defense  agencies) 6  511,000 

quest.  evident  that  the  law  should  be  expanded     "^"^  ^  (family  housing) 692,  862,  000 

Sixth.  Substandard  housing:  The  De-  even  further.     This  expansion  is  refiect-     Title  VU  (Reserve  Forces) 34,230.000 

partment  of  Defense  requested  that  the  ed  in  the  amendments  appearing  as  sec-  Total                                T~ 

law  relating  to  the  elimination  of  sub-  tion  610  which  will  require  authorizing  1,6^3.472.000 

standard  housing  from  the  inventory  of  legislation  prior  to  appropriations  for  all  In  addition,  the  bill  provides  deficiency 

military  family  housing  by  1965  be  mod-  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua-  auth(^zations  for  construction  projects 

Ified  to  permit  the  SecretaiT  of  Defense  tion,  and  not  only  that  associated  with  previously  authorized.    This  amounts  to 

to  exclude  from  that   requirement  any  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels.  $3,356,000.     $3,209,000  of  this  relates  to 

substandard    housing    which    he    deter-  It  should  be  remembered  that  where  Army  construction  projects,  $60,000  for 

mined  had  a  remaining  useful  and  eco-  formerly  the  characteristic  pattern  for  an   Army  Reserve  project,   and   $87  000 

nomic  life.  equipping  the  military  Departments  with  for  a  Navy  project. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  approxi-  weapons  involved  a  relatively  brief  pe-  This  concludes  my  review  of  the  pro- 

matcly  46.000  units  of  substandard  hous-  riod  of  research   and  development  fol-  posed  authorizations  in  H  R.  6500,  and  I 

ing  in  the  militaiT  inventory.     The  De-  lowed  by  a  long  production  run.     Mod-  trust  it  will  meet  your  a-  proval.  ' 

partment  adyi.sed  that  it  hoped  to  retain  ern    weapons    systems   have    become   so  Fiscal  year  1964  Reserve  Forces  facilities  pro- 

approximately    22.000    of    these    units,  complex  that  the  period  of  research  and  gram,  tentative  lists  0/  projects  in  support 

The  commiUee  concurred  with  the  De-  development  has  been  prolonged  and  the  of  lump-sum  authorization  requests 

partments  request  but  provided  a  22,000  production  period  shortened.     Further-  Title  VII  (Reserve  Forces)  : 

ceiling  on  the  number  of  units  that  could  more,  as  the  weapons  systems  become        Army  National  Guard $3.  600.  000 

be  exempted  from  this  current  disposal  more  and  more  complex,  it  is  more  and         Army  Reserve 4,700,000 

requirement  in  the  law.  more  difficult  to  determine  the  point  at  ^*''^^  ^^^  Marine  Corps  Re- 
Seventh.  Facihties  for  defense  agen-  which  the  development  passes  into  pro-         J^l'i^- " 5.700.000 

cie.'^:   Section  610   of  Public   Law   87-554  duction.                                                                            A, r  National  Guard 15.  600  0-0 

rontains  a  provision  which  insures  that  The  need  for  this  legislation  in  order                  ^'^^  Reserve... — -    "*  600  000 

the  maintenance,  rehabilitation,  repair,  to  maintain  proper  cognizance  over  the              Total 34,200.000 
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Stale  totaU  from  tentative  fiscal  year  196^  program 
(In  tbouMBids  of  doQan] 


JuTie  5 


state 


Alahania ..„.,«. 

Al:i.-ka . . 

Artzuna .... . 

Arkansas 

C;Ui/ornla.... ... 

Colorado 

roiui»H.ticut 

iK'laware 

Pislrict  o(  Columbia. 

Klort.la 

lieorgia .... 

H  i  w  a  U 

Mnho 

Illinois 

In<liana 

Iowa .... . 

Kaiuas 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana.. ..._...... 

V  4ln<> ... 

Mnj-yuunl . 

M  wvsachusetts 

\t:ch:rin . 

Mmnrs<  M .. _. 

Mksf'.-cc.;;  |ii     ..., 

M  'uss.  uri 

Mm  *.uii» 

Nv'br-uUtA 


Army 

Vatkmal 
Ouani 


Anny 
Reserve 


Nival 

aii4 

Marine 

CorpB 

Reserves 


Ait 

National 

Ouard 


Air 

Force 

R«Mrve 


*T2 

"374 

832 


M 


33 


1,014 


leo 


977 

361 


MW 

7ti9 
33» 


127 
408 


083 

ao» 


038 

'"'177' 
1.143 

88 


780 

'4«8 


177 
323' 

"isi" 


Total 


1.7fiO 


1.S30 


803 


472 

743 

2,771 


038 

"2.748 
1,904 


1.740 

7H0 

807 

S3 

"177 

SB 

127 
2,017 


1.074 


Pt;)t« 


Army 

National 

Oavd 


NeTad* 

Ni'w  HfUiipshire.... 

%'■'»■  J.-rM'y 

Nfw  Mi-vicx) 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma , 

Orenon , 

Pennsylvania. 

Puerto  Rloo 

Rhode  Island 

South  C«roUn«_... 

South  D«kota_ 

Tennessee 

Te»as..^ 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

WashlnRton. 

West  Vifginla 

Wisconsin 

WyoiBlnit 

Lwid  acquikiUou 

ToUl 

Amoun  t  In  U .  R .  4hi3 . 


Army 
Reecrve 


00 


IM 


KaTal 

and 

Marine 

Corps 

Reserves 


700 


132 


336 


104 


301 


■3.000 

3,600 


4.080 
4.700 


11 
032 

"00' 


Air 

National 

Guard 


210 
330 
264 


8«4 

24» 

"i.MO" 


Air 

Porcp 
Heaerve 


6tt«" 

2,"m7' 
100 

""i,'7»7" 

278' 

1,310 

278 
297 

33 

MO" 

3.  MO 

5.700 


18.  ^M 

13,000 


4.071 
4.000 


Total 


it*; 
•u 

100 

"Ctv 

""ni 

l.«7 

im 

297 

as 

210 

330 

1.2il 


4U 

m 
i.Jao 

"ioi 


K2n 
H2UU 


»  No  list  available  until  new  stationing  plans  irp   developed  and  (»mpleted.  baaed  on  reorganliation  ol  Army  National  Guard. 

Prcrposed  fiscal  year  1964  authoricatlon,  V  S  Army  Reserve  construction 
•  p'og^am— Recapitulation,  Dec  12,  1962 


Number  of  facilities : 

lOO-man 

125-man 

200-man 

600-man 

1,000-man 

Special    projects.. 
Sep    MS... 


Total  projects 10 

Total  rated  capacity 3,825 


Total    projects 

Land    acquisition 

Deficiency  authorization  (Morris- 
town.  N  J.  authorized  by  Pub- 
lic Law  86-1489.  fiscal  year 
I960).. 


Estimated  cost 
...  $4,  125,000 
501,000 


60,000 


TotiU   fiscal   year   1964   au- 
thorization.  4,686,000 


Summary 


Objective 
strength 

Assicnod 

strength 

SUetacllJty 

Estimated 
cost 

Location 

Objective 
stnngth 

.^svlRned 
stnugth 

6ise  faculty 

F<t!r'^  /-  ' 

Location 

Rated 
capacity 

MS  (bay) 

Rated 
capadty 

M8  fbay) 

«<st 

Alaskan  Fort  Richardson 

217 

170 

1.53S 

123 

130 

981 
1,030 

133 

174 

l,0-.'4 

83 

127 

821 

822 

Mm 

123 

200 

1,000 

100 

0 

2 
3 

1 
1 

6 

3 

»472 

374 

852 

64 

33 

807 

807 

New  Jersey:  MorrUtown  > 

Pennsylvania:  Blonmsburg... 
Tesas:  Victoria 

331 

UU 
IM 

87 

314 
111 
184 

00 

Men 

100 
200 
100 

Tkcutanii 

Arkansas:  Jonesboro 

C'alitoruiu:  Oakland 

1 
2 

1 

IK 

J6J 

Florida:  Daytona  Beach 

K!ui!8as:  Hutchinsoo 

Washington:  Bellingham 

IM 

Michlpui: 

Detroit  (No.  3) 

1,000 
1,000 

DeUoit  (No.  4) 

•  Not  a  project. 


»  Dt'flckncy  authorliation. 
Department  of  the  Navt 
Fucal  year  1964  military  contlruction  program 
PROGRAM  V.  NA\  A  I.  KKSF.RVE  FORCKS  AUTHORIZATION 


Location 


N.tVAL  KE.XERVK   AVIATION 

NAS,  New  York,  N.V_ 

NAS.  DtUlas.  Tex 

NAS,  Willow  Giove.  Pa 

NAS.  Soutli  Weymouth,  Mass. 

NAS.  Olenview.  Ill 

NAS.  Atlanta.  Oa 

NAS.  Uro«e  lie,  Mich 

Do 

NAS,  Atlanta,  Oa 


Total. 


Item 


Barracks.  MD^nan 

Barracks,  SBft-man 

Suhstett-nce  bulltlini;  alteration.... 

nog  alteration.  »2-man 

HOq  alteration 

OfHoers'  mrOBcioaed 

Barracks  alteration 

IIOQ  alU>nitlon 

Barracks,  100-m;\n 


Estimated 
ooet 


Tkoiitand* 

$KU 

4(17 

133 

64 

326 

too 

133 

rio 
201 


1113 


l/ocatlon 


NAVAL  EE9KKVE  SUSFACK 


NRTC.  Bnxkton.  .Mass. 

NMCRTC.  South  Bend,  Ind. 

AFRTC.Jollet.  Ill 

AFRTC.  Daytona  BeMh 

NRTC,  Spartanbunt,  S.C 

AFRTC.  Cedar  Rapids 

NRTC.  Troy.  N.Y 

NRTC.  Santa  Barbara 

NRTC.  Rochester.  N.Y 

NREF.  Harllngen.  Tei 

NREK.  Laredo,  Tex 


Item 


Training  CoDlcr  Addition 

Reserve  trtlning  bofldlng  addition 
Training  center 


.do. 


Site  ncriulsitlon.. 

Training  center 

Training  center  activity 

Training  center  addition 

Trainlnc  center  rrhaMlltatloa. 

Tralnlntf  facility  addition 

Tralniii*;  f.Millty 


Fjt'nutf! 
cost 


not;  M  nil 

414 
S13 

11 

ao 

H 
MO 

m 

M 
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lyocatlon 


NATAL  RESKRVE  SURFACE 

NREF,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif 

SKKK.  Falrmounl,  W.  Va 

;;kKK.  Sarasota.  Kla 

skKF  New  Braunfels,  Tex 


Total. 


Item 


Training  Facility. 

—.do 

...do.... 

do 


Estimated 
cost 


Thoutatidi 

$78 
60 

11)0 
VI 


2.628 


lyocation 


Item 


Estimat'<-d 
cost 


MARINE  CORPS  GROU.ND 

-MCRTC.  Oriando,  Fla 

NMCRTC,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
AFRTC.Jollet,  III 


Total 

Grand  total,  projiram 


Trauung  center 

Reserve  training  center. 
do 


nousaiid' 
(3<>4 
335 
220 


919 


3.660 


Fiscal  year  1964  Air  National  Guard  construction  authorization  program 

[Dollars  In  thousands] 


Location  and  project 


Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Md 

Warebou-ie,  base  ' 

Apron,  operational 

Alvin  Callendcr  Field  (Naval  Air  Station, 
.New  Orleans),  La. 

Storage,  ammunition  addition  (OAR- 
II). 
Belllngham,  Wash 

Communications  training  facility  > 

Shop,  auto  maintenance 

Berry  Field.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Maintenance  dock   medium  aircraft 

BvTd  Field,  Richmond.  Va 

Runwsy-taxiway  extension 

Group  operations  and  training  building. 
Cspltoi  Airport,  Springfield,  lU 

Taxi  way  extensions 

Cochran  Field.  Macon.  Ga 

Oommiinications  building* 

Des  Molne?  .Municipal  Airport,  Iowa 

iJlorai^e, ammunition, addition  (MB-1). 
DouKlas  Held,  Charlotte,  N.C 

Maintenance  dock,  medium  aircraft'.. 
Ellington  Air  Force  Ha.se,  Tex 

Storage,  ammunition,  addition  (GAR- 

m. 

Fort  Smith  Municipal  Airport,  Ark .. 

Apron,  operational 


Quantity 


10,000  square  feet. 
11,951  square 
yards. 


Estimated  cost 


Item 


$103 
220 


177 


r<»  Field.  Sioux  Falls,  8  Dak 

Storage,  ammunition,  addition  (G AR- 
ID. 
Floyd  Bennett  Field.  Naval  Air  Station, 
N.V. 
Maintenance  dock,  medium  aircraft... 
Apron  operational  (strengthen  and  ex- 
tend).' 
Genera.  Mitchell  Field,  Milwaukee,  Wis... 

Storage,  nvgas _ 

Shop,  AC  nia  nlenance  • 

nuadron    o|>erations     and     training 
)uiiding.- 
Oroup operations  and  training  building 

Greater  Pittsburgh  Airiiort,  Pa 

.\pron,  oiKTationa.  (strengthen) 

.Apron,  operational  (new)  1 

Storage,    ammunition    addition 
(Uar-ll). 

Ortnier  Field,  .Miinchester.  N.ll    

Apron,    n|ierationai    (strengthen    and 
extend). 


12,.SO0  square  feet. 
2,400  square  feet.. 


1  each . 


1,000  leet 

18,600 square  feet. 


2,  at  1,000  feet 

22,815squarefeet. 


2  each. 


28,000  stiuarc 
yards. 


2  each. 


1.'i0,000  gallons 

20.000  square  feet. 
do 


18.600  square  feet.. 

eiobb  square'yards 
17,500  square  yards. 


176 
73 


Base 


$323 


177 


240 


Location  aiul  project 


Quantity 


330 


370 
278 


681 
345' 
468' 

ioo' 


360 

'2i5" 


660 
007 


170 
103 
264 

278 

"539" 
231 

210 


306 


330 
854 


681 
'345 
468 

"ioo 

"i77 


360 
210 

1,657 


914 


080 


596 


Ilickam  AFH,  Hawaii _ __ 

Security  sentry  house  (GAR-ll  com- 
plex). 

Imeson  Airixjrt,  Jacksonville,  Fla 

Storage,  ammunition  addition  (GAR- 
ll). 

Kelly  A Fn.  Tex 

.Security  sentry  house  (GAR-ll  com- 
plex). 

Lamt)ert  Field,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

.\pron,  ojieratlonal 


Mansfield  Municipal  Alriwrt,  Ohio 

Hun  way-taxi  way  extension 

McKiUire  .\ir  .National  Ouard  Base,  S.C. 

Hanpar,  alert  loiien) 

New  Castle  County  .\iri>ort,  Del.. 

.\pron,  oi)erational  (strengthen) 


.A.pron,  oi>erational  (ncw)>. 


NIapara  Fall?  .\ir[X)rt.  N.Y 

Kunway,  jirimary  (strengthen) 

O'Hare  International  Airiwrt.  Chicago,  111. 

Taxiway,  apron  access 

Olmsted  .\ir  Force  Base,  I'a 

.Maintenance  dock,  medium  aircraft 

Portland  International  Alr|>ort.  Orep 

Oroup  operation.s  and  Iraininp  building. 
San  Juan  International  Airi>ort.  P.R 

Oroup  o[>cralions  and  training  building 
Sky  llarlwr  .Municipal  .\ir|X)rt,  I'hoenix, 
.^riz. 

.Maintenanc*"  dock,  medium  aircraft 

Theodore  FrancLs  Oreen  Airport.  R.I 

Operations  and  trainint' buildine 

Toledo  Expres.«  Airixsrt,  Ohio 

Oroupoperationsand  training  buUding. 
Travis  Field,  Savannah,  O3 

Kunway-taxiway  (strengthen). 


Truax  Field.  Madison,  Wis 

Wing/croup   operations   and   training 
building. 
Westc''cstor  County  Airport,  N.V 

Hangiir.  niaintonimce  (modification) 

MainU'niuice  dock.  mediUTn  aircraft 

Taxiway,  runway  access  (widen) 


ToUil 


14,500  square 
yards. 


3,400  feet 

8,960  sqiiarefeetl 


35,000  square 

yards. 
20,000  square 

yards. 


Lump  sum 

5,400  square  yards. 
1  each 

i8,66()  squai-e'feet" 
18,666  square  feet". '. 


2each 

26[66d  "s"q"uare  "feet". '. 
18,606  "s"q"uare"fee"t".I 


208,333  square 
yards. 


Estimated  cost 


Item  Base 


$88 

"i77 
""87' 

'isi' 


1,510 

""""55 
"374 

264 


400 

"ia 
"330' 

"278 
"278' 


685 
"207" 
"278' 


26,600  square  feet. 


Lumpsum... 

1  eac"! 

14,700  square 
yards. 


406 


138 
330 
162 


$88 

177 

87 

181 


1,519 
"  ""55 
"""638 


4<J<J 
""99 
"330 
"278 
"278 
"685 


297 
"278 
"798 


406 
630 


15,  654 


'  Quantity  ami  estimated  cost  roduc'e<l  as  a  re.><ult  of  iinalysis  of  space  requirement. 

»CoiM[^ir.ilive  analysis  of  function;d  simcc  to  K>  subndtted  iirior  to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(1)  notification  to  Congre.s.s 

>  Revised  estimated  cost  submitted  by  Air  Force. 

Am  Force  Reserve 
Fiscal  year  1964  military  construction  program 
J,  (Dollars  In  thousands^ 


I/ociitlon  and  project 


1.  Han)ilton  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.. 

(a)  Hangar,  Reserve  Forces.. 

2.  Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Fla.. 

(a)  Apron,  o|>eratlonaL 

(h)  Wing  A.  *  T.  building... 

3-  .March  Air  Force  Base,  Calif 

.  ..  A**  Maintenance  dock,  large. 
4   McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  Calif. 

(a)  Hangar  Bddltlon  (2) 


Quantity 


64,000  square  feet.. 


82.600  square  feet. 
18,600  square  feet. 


1  each 

Lump  sum. 


Estimated  cost 


Item  Base 


$000 


930 
580 


400 

"456" 


$000 


1.530 


400 
'456 


Location  and  project 


Portland  International  Airport,  Oreg 

(a)  Maintenance  dock,  large 

Richards-Oehaur,  .Mo 

(a)  Hiuigar  addition  without  Ican-to. 

(b)  .Milnf^'nancc   dock,   large   with 

lean-to. 

(c)  Taxiway  apron  access 


Quantity 


1  each. 


Total. 


Lump  sum. 
1  each 


13,000  square  feet.. 


$300 


230 
438 

225 


$500 
""«93 


4,'^73 


v^ 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  VINSON.  With  pleasure. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  assume  that  the  hos- 
pitals— the  new  hospital  construction 
provided  in  this  bill — will  be  on  bases 
where  there  is  a  high  degree  of  assur- 
ance that  they  will  not  be  abandoned 
or  closed;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  VINSON.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  When  we  locate  a  hos- 
pital we  try  to  look  at  the  future  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  determine  the  fact 
that  that  base  is  going  to  be  there  as 
permanently  as  anything  can  possibly  be 
predicted  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  VINSON.     Yes;  with  pleasure. 
Mr.   GROSS.     Did  I  read  something 
recently  that  the  Government  is  having 
difflculty  with  what  they  call  relocatable 
housing  for  the  military? 

Mr.  VINSON.  We  have  a  house  that 
is  really  not  fixed — it  is  a  movable  house 
which  they  are  developing — and  it  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  relocatable 
housing.  This  type  of  house  is  needed 
at  remote  AC  W  sites  and  if  that  site  is 
later  abandoned,  the  house  can  be  put  on 
a  truck  and  moved  elsewhere. 

This  type  of  house  is  being  used,  to  a 
limited  degree,  but  the  bulk  of  these 
10.000  houses  will  be  permanently  fixed 
to  the  ground  and  constructed  of  a 
standard  design  as  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Have  they  not  been 
having  difficulty  moving  these  on  the 
highways? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Of  course  they  cannot 
move  them  without  certain  difficulties. 
That  is  to  be  expected.  However,  very 
few  of  the  10.000  units  authorized  will 
be  of  this  type. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  a  substantial 
amount  of  money  in  this  bill  for  movable 
houses? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  do  not  recall  any  spe- 
cifically. It  Is  grouped  as  housing. 
There  is  nothing  earmarked  in  the  bill 
for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ARENDS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  little  that  need 
be.  or  can  be,  added  to  the  detailed  ex- 
planation of  our  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Vinson  1 ,  as  to  the  contents 
of  this  $16  billion  military  construction 
bill  presently  before  us.  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  a  few  general  observations  to 
which  I  believe  the  special  attention  of 
the  House  should  be  directed. 

We  are  now  in  the  sixth  month  of  the 
session.  In  all  this  time  the  Congress 
has  taken  final  action  on  comparatively 
few  major  pieces  of  legislation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  yet  to  act  on 
many  of  the  appropriations  bills  that 
we  must  initiate,  and  we  are  less  than 
30  days  from  the  beginning  of  a  new 
fiscal  year.  It  is  quite  apparent  that 
this  will  be  another  unusually  long  ses- 
sion if  we  are  to  take  action  on  any 
appreciable  part  of  the  administration's 
recommended  program. 

The  "why's"  and  "wherefore's"  of  this 
month  after  month,  week  after  week, 
lack  of  a  legislative  program  presently 
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none,   whatever  the  cost,   we  recn<r«i 
that  such  a  defense  is  not  necS^f 
maintained  by  the  mere  authoSS 
and  appropriation  of  dollars   for  uho7 
ever  Items  in  whatever  amounts  the  S' 
ministration  recommends.    Just  as  thp 
are  many  items  in  our  overall  natinS 
budget  that  can  be  eliminated   defen-PH 
or  reduced  without  adversely  affectiji; 
any  phase  of  our  national  welfare  thli! 


needs  no  comment.  But  worthy  of  com- 
ment at  this  time  is  that  there  has  been 
no  undue  delay  on  the  part  of  our  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  getting  before 
this  House  the  measures  under  our  ju- 
risdiction. It  is  characteristic  of  our 
committee  to  act  thorou;4hly  and  expedi- 
tiously on  all  matters  that  come  before  budget  that  can  be  eHminaVcT  d"^^^' 
us.     In  this  our  committee  takes  pride,  or  reduced  without  adversely'  affprT^'^' 

We  also  take  pride  in  the  quality  of  any  phase  of  our  national  welfare  th 

the  leadership  furnished  our  committee  are   items  in  our  dpfen.se  budget  it   u 

by  our  distinfiui.shed  chairman,  the  gen-  that  can  be  eliminated,  reduced  or  rt 

tleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Vinson).    To  ft rred  without  injury  to  our  national 

him  goes  no  small  measure  of  the  credit  curity.                                                       ^' 

for  the  expeditious  and  thorough  man-  As  our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 

ncr  in  which  our  committee  continues  to  Georgia  (Mr.  Vinson),  has  pointed  out 

operate.    That  he  has  had  the  coopera-  our  committee  spent  more  than  2  month 

of  the  entire  committee  member-  in  a  painstaking  study  of  each  and  everv 

ship    in    long    and    arduous    meetings,  item  requested  by  the  Department  of  d7 

mornings  and  afternoons,  on  highly  com-  fense  to  be  authorized.    And  In  gettine 

plex    matt^'rs    involving   many   millions  together   the    voluminous   data  for  our 

and  millions  of  dollars,  merely  bespeaks  committee  and  a.ssistlng  in  its  evaluation 

the   high   quality   of  his   chairmanship.  I  wish  to  commend  our  excellent  com- 

This  is  the  fourth  major  bill  to  be  n^ittee  staff,  particularly  Mr.  Frank  Slat- 
brought  before  the  House  this  session  enshek  who  handled  this  particular 
from  our  committee.  In  the  order  of  measure.  Our  full  committee  met  on  2S 
their  floor  consideration  they  were:  First,  separate  occasions  on  this  single  measure 
extension  of  the  draft  and  reserve  pro-  ^"^  carefully  studied  every  one  of  ap- 


grams;  second,  the  weapons  procurement 
bill;  third,  the  military  pay  raise  bill; 
and  fourth,  the  military  construction 
bill  now  before  us. 

On  each  of  these  measures,  particu- 


proximately  1,400  line  items  in  the  rec- 
ommended bill. 

The  result  is  that  wo  are  able  to  pre. 
sent  to  you  an  authorization  bill  which 
is  approximately  17  percent,  approxl- 
larly  the  weapons  procurement  bill  and  mately  $243  million,  below  that  requested 
the  military  pay  bill,  there  were  differ-  by  the  Department.  We  have  not  cut  the 
ences  among  the  committee  members  on  authorization  simply  to  cut  it.  We  have 
various  items.  In  the  weapons  bill,  for  asked  ourselves  what  do  we  actually 
example,  there  were  differences  ex-  ^^^^  ^or  defense  purposes,  and  that  Is 
pressed  with  respect  to  the  RS-70  and 
two  additional  nuclear  submarines.  In 
the  instance  of  the  military  pay  bill  there 
were  honest  differences  over  the  allow- 
ance of  combat  pay,  particularly  when 
the  administration  itself  had  recom- 
mended the  elimination  of  existing  sea 
and  foreign  duty  pay,  and  difference  of 


what  we  propose  to  authorize,  no  less 
and  no  more.  We  are  fully  convinced 
that  the  reduction  our  committee  has 
made  will  not  in  any  way  Impair  the 
operational  effectiveness  of  our  armed 
services  nor  In  any  way  jeopardize  our 
national  security. 
There  is  an  understandable  tendency 


opinion  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of     on  the  part  of  all  of  us  to  u.se  the  budget 


retirement  benefits.  And,  as  the  ensuing 
debate  will  disclose,  there  were  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  certain  items  In  the 
pending  measure. 

These  differences  were  not  political  in 
any  respect.  Not  a  single  vote  in  com- 
mittee was  a  party  line  vote.  The  bills 
our  committee  reported  to  the  House 
were  not  In  any  sense  either  a  Republi- 
can measure  or  a  Democrat  measure,  al- 
though admittedly  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  have  a  committee 
majority  to  report  whatever  they  decide 
a  bill  should  embody.  All  this  Is  signifi- 
cantly confirmed  by  the  fact  that  each 
bill  was  reported  with  virtually  an  unan- 
imous vote,  and  that  the  weapons  pro- 
curement bill  had  only  33  vote's  against 
it  when  passed  by  the  House  and  the 
military  pay  raise  bill  had  only  10  votes 
in  opposition. 

Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  measures 
reported  by  our  committee  were  commit- 
tee bills  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 
And  the  same  applies  to  the  military 
construction  bill  now  before  us.  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  also 
receive  the  overwhelming  supp>ort  of  the 
House. 

Our  committee  is  deeply  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  national  defense  Is  the 
largest  single  Item  in  our  national 
budget.  While  we  are  determined  to 
maintain  a  national  defense  second  to 


request  as  the  yardstick  in  measuring 
our  progress  In  reducing  government 
costs.  This  is  not,  in  and  of  Itself,  a 
valid  measure,  particularly  considering 
how  of  late  the  budget  Itself  has  been 
juggled  In  its  preparation,  dealing  more 
with  a  political  objective  than  an  eco- 
nomic reality.  A  more  accurate  measure, 
therefore,  would  be  to  compare  this 
years  authorization  with  that  of  last 
year  for  the  same  program. 

With  this  as  our  yardstick  as  to  dollar 
costs.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that 
this  bill,  excluding  the  support  costs  re- 
lating to  family  housing,  is  actually 
$324,970,500  less  than  la-st  years  mlhtary 
construction  bill. 

You  have  doubtless  noted  that  In  the 
comparison  I  referred  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  support  costs  relating  to  family 
housing.  This  is  because  this  year,  for 
the  first  time,  the  military  construction 
bill  carries  this  Item. 

This  specific  item  of  family  housing 
has  a  special  significance  to  which  I 
should  like  to  direct  your  attention.  In 
the  first  place.  It  is  the  earnest  desire 
of  our  committee  to  make  certain  that 
our  military  personnel,  at  home  and 
abroad,  have  adequate  family  housing. 
While  we  now  have  a  capital  investment 
of  over  $5  billion  in  military  family  hous- 
ing and  an  outstanding  indebtedness  of 
almost  $2 '2  billion,  as  well  as  a  depart- 
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mental  leasing  authority  program,  we  do 
not  presently  have  adequate  military 
family  housing. 

This  was  taken  into  account  by  our 
committee,  not  only  in  the  preparation  of 
this  bill  but  also  in  connection  with  the 
recent  military  pay  raise  bill.  In  addi- 
tion to  what  is  allowed  military  personnel 
for  housing  purposes,  we  incorporated  in 
the  pay  bill  the  new  provision  relating  to 
family  separation  allowance."  It  is  all 
a  part  of  our  desire  to  provide  the  best 
possible  for  our  service  people. 

In  this  connection  I  might  mention 
that  the  bill  before  us  authorizes  ap- 
proximately $16  million  for  four  new 
military  hospital  projects. 

Aside  from  the  committee's  determi- 
nation to  see  that  our  military  personnel 
have  the  best  possible  medical  care  and 
adequate  housing,  there  is  still  another 
significance  to  the  inclusion  in  this  bill, 
for  the  first  time,  of  the  family  housing 
support  costs  item.  It  bespeaks  our 
committee's  determination  to  retain  the 
maximum  possible  control  over  military 
expenditures.  Our  purpose  is  to  provide 
the  committee  with  a  complete  review  of 
all  housing  costs,  whatever  they  might 
be 

The  efforts  of  our  committee  to  keep 
a  strong  hand  on  defense  costs,  and  not 
simply  'pass  the  buck,"  so  to  speak,  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  Is  further 
evidenced  by  the  provision  in  the  bill — 
section  610 — which  extends  existing  law 
so  that  authorization  is  required  not 
solely  for  research,  development,  and 
evaluation  in  connection  with  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  naval  vessels  but  for  any  re- 
search and  development  of  the  Etepart- 
ment  of  Defense. 

For  the  fiscal  years  1963  and  1964  the 
Department  expended  something  like  $7 
billion  for  research  and  development. 
This  Is  an  extremely  important  and  &n 
extremely  costly  activity  of  the  Defense 
Department.  But  our  committee  found 
that  only  about  one-half  of  the  tremen- 
dous amount  spent  in  this  area  required 
authorization.  That  we  may  regularly 
review  all  research  and  development  pro- 
grams, In  which  there  is  undoubtedly 
some  duplication  and  some  lack  of  real- 
ism, our  committee  now  proposes  to  re- 
quire authorizations  in  this  area.  It 
should  be  borne  In  mind  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  spending  billions  of  dollars 
annually  In  all  kinds  of  research  proj- 
ects under  the  direction  of  more  than 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  a  greater 
coordination  of  all  these  research  and 
development  undertakings.  Our  com- 
mittee proposes  to  accomplish  that  in 
the  operations  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  we  believe  that  over  the 
years  we  can  make  substantial  dollar 
savings  without  in  any  way  retarding 
research  and  development  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  to  which  I  direct  your 
attention.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance to  those  of  us  who  really  want 
economy.  That  we  may  better  control 
defense  costs,  our  committee  has  incor- 
porated in  the  bill  a  provision  which 
repeals  outstanding  and  unexecuted  con- 
struction authorizations  (other  than  mil- 
itary family  housing )  where  the  authorl- 
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zation  is  more  than  2  years  old.  In  the 
case  of  military  family  housing  the  au- 
thorization is  repealed  where  it  is  more 
than  1  year  old. 

By  thus  insuring  against  the  accumu- 
lation of  unused  authorizations  we  in- 
sure against  the  waste  of  precious  tax 
dollars.  This  is  one  way  that  the  Con- 
gress can  better  retain  its  control  over 
what  is  spent,  how  it  is  spent,  and  when 
it  is  spent. 

I  commend  this  action  of  our  commit- 
tee to  other  committees  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  expenditures  for  the  numerous 
programs  and  projects  undertaken  by 
the  Federal  Government.  There  has 
been  an  all  too  prevalent  practice  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  make  additional 
spending  authorizations  when  only  a 
part  of  that  already  authorized  has  been 
used.  There  has  likewise  been  an  all  too 
prevalent  practice  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress to  make  additional  appropriations 
for  a  program  or  project  where  sufficient 
carryover  funds  are  available  from  a 
previous  appropriation. 

This  accumulation  of  unused  author- 
izations and  accumulation  of  imused 
appropriations  year  after  year  is  one  of 
the  basic  ways  that  Congress  divests  Itself 
of  control  over  the  Nation's  purse. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  point 
out  to  you  the  various  programs  and 
projects  where  this  has  taken  place.  It 
is  only  pertinent  to  our  discussion  here 
on  the  military  construction  bill  to  point 
out  that  our  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices Is  doing  something  about  this  inso- 
far as  the  operations  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  are  concerned.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  other  committees  will  like- 
wise take  steps  to  bring  the  departments 
and  agencies  and  the  programs  they  ad- 
minister under  regular  scrutiny  and  rigid 
fiscal  control. 

Our  committee  report,  supplemented 
by  the  remarks  of  our  able  committee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Vinson],  presents  the  title  by  title. 
Item  by  Item,  detail  of  $1.6  billion  author- 
ized by  the  pending  measure.  The  bur- 
den of  my  remarks  has  been  that  our 
committee  has  carefully  scrutinized  each 
and  every  item  and  has  reported  a  bill 
17  percent  below — or  around  $243  mil- 
lion—the Department's  recommendation, 
and  of  even  more  significance,  $325  mil- 
lion below  the  military  construction  bill 
of  last  year. 

Not  only  has  our  committee  found  ways 
and  means  to  make  this  saving  without 
in  any  way  jeopardizing  our  national 
defense,  but  we  have  also  written  into 
this  measure  provisions  that  will  better 
enable  our  committee  and  the  Congress 
to  oversee  the  Department's  operations 
and  realize  substantial  savings  in  the 
future. 

This  is  the  fourth  major  bill  brought 
before  the  House  from  our  committee. 
All  four  bills  are  committee  drafted  bills 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  and  at 
no  time,  on  any  one  of  the  four — draft 
act,  weapons  procurement,  military  pay. 
and  the  pending  military  construction 
bill — did  political  considerations  enter 
Into  the  committee's  decision.  I  hope 
the  House  will  pass  this  Important  bill 
as  recommended  to  you  by  our  commit- 
tee. 


Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man frcMn  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers] 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  shall  not  take  5  minutes  be- 
cause I  can  sense  that  the  committee, 
with  the  usual  confidence  in  the  fine  ex- 
planation made  by  our  distinguished 
chairman,  implemented  by  that  excel- 
lent statement  on  the  part  of  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  is  willing  to  accept 
these  two  explanations. 

I  just  want  to  say  this  by  way  of  em- 
phasis, supplementing  what  these  two 
distinguished  gentlemen  have  said.  We 
have  reinforced,  reorganized,  and  fur- 
ther retained  tighter  control  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  on  those  installations 
of  which  this  bill  is  a  part,  and  of  the 
military,  including  the  research  and  de- 
velopment. I  commend  to  the  House  and 
the  Congress  the  contents  and  the  pro- 
visions of  this  proposed  legislation.  This 
is.  as  the  chairman  said,  the  finest  prod- 
uct we  have  given  to  the  Congress  in  this 
area  of  construction.  We  have  done  a 
good  job.  As  the  chairman  has  said, 
there  are  1,400  line  items  and  over  400 
installations.  We  are  making  the  mili- 
tary report  promptly  on  their  operations 
and  their  progress  in  these  areas.  I  shall 
not  take  up  any  more  time. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  speak 
briefly  In  favor  of  enactment  of  the  mil- 
itary construction  authorization  bill 
H.R.  6500.  It  is  my  belief  that  our  com- 
mittee, with  the  able  leadership  of  our 
chairman,  has  produced  a  tight  but  well 
balanced  program  for  each  of  the  mili- 
tary services. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  Navy's 
program  in  title  n  of  the  blU.  This  pro- 
gram totals  $205,277,000  of  new  author- 
ization, representing  12 ',-2  percent  of  the 
total  bill.  This  is  the  program  to  which 
I  particularly  wish  to  address  my  re- 
marks. 

As  you  know,  I  have  a  continuing  in- 
terest in  seeing  that  the  combat  capa- 
bilities of  our  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
are  maintained,  not  only  now,  but  also 
in  the  futtire.  The  program  was  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  in  terms  of  pro- 
gram elements  which  alined  facility  re- 
quirements according  to  basic  military 
missions.  Each  line  item  supports  one 
or  more  military  objectives  and  is  a  part 
of  the  intelligent  and  forward  looking 
planning  that  is  clearly  evident  in  this 
program. 

The  greatest  amount  of  dollars,  $90,- 
591,000,  is  in  the  program  to  support  the 
general  purpose  forces.  These  forces  in- 
clude ships,  aircraft  and  weapons  sys- 
tems. With  their  capability  for  engag- 
ing in  conventional  and  limited  scale  ac- 
tions, the  type  of  overt  warfare  which  is 
most  probable  under  conditions  of  nu- 
clear parity,  these  forces  are  invaluable 
in  preventing,  or  drawing  to  a  quick  con- 
clusion, local  conflicts  that  could  cause 
world  war  m.  Forty-four  percent  of 
the  Navy's  program  is  for  construction 
to  support  these  forces. 

Thirty-five  percent  amounting  to  $71,- 
494,000  is  for  a  general  support  program. 
This  portion  includes  vital  logistic  sup- 
port to  keep  the  fleet  in  a  ready  condi- 
tion. Included  in  this  program  are  line 
items  supporting  naval  and  Marine  Corps 
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training,  naval  communications  and  se- 
curity group  activities.  Personnel  sup- 
port items  such  as  chapels,  that  our 
fighting  men  may  have  a  decent  place  to 
worship  Gad.  barracks  and  messhalls. 
that  are  so  badly  needed  but  have  been 
deferred  In  past  years  so  that  the  Navy 
could  concentrate  on  operational  facili- 
ties, are  included  in  this  element 

Eleven  percent,  amounting  to  $22,658.- 
000,  is  for  research  and  development.  In 
this  enlightened  age  when  winning  wars 
depends  so  much  on  men  using  their 
mental  capacities  and  their  skills  to  de- 
velop our  sophisticated  weapons  systems, 
facilities  must  be  made  available  for  re- 
search and  development  of  better  sys- 
tems. Our  scientist  must  be  given  the 
necessary  facilities  to  implement  our 
technological  progress.  Included  m  this 
program  is  a  science  laboratory,  a  tech- 
nical support  building  and  a  number  of 
related  facilities  to  support  scientific  en- 
deavor. 

One  and  seven-tenths  percent  or  $3.- 
426.000  Is  for  strategic  retaliatory  forces. 
This  includes  support  facilities  for  the 
Polaris  submarines,  our  most  effective 
deterrent  force  against  nuclear  war 
Lastly.  2  3  percent  or  $4,608,000  will  help 
in  our  antisubmarine  defense  effort.  In 
addition.  $12.5  million  has  been  reserved 
in  the  Navy  total  for  emergency  con- 
struction. It  is  essential  that  each  of 
the  military  departments  have  this 
limited  flexibility  in  their  construction 
programs  in  view  of  the  conditions  ex- 
isting in  the  world  today.  This  provides 
them  authority  to  proceed  with  emer- 
gency construction,  which,  because  of  it.s 
urgency,  should  not  be  deferred  until 
next  year's  regular  program.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee,  of  course, 
monitors  the  use  of  this  authority  before 
the  actual  start  of  the  construction. 

The  great  effectiveness  of  our  modern 
fleet  cannot  be  realized  unless  the  shore 
establishment  is  also  modernized  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  new  weapons  systems  and 
increasing  technical  complexities  of  our 
ships  and  aircraft. 

I  assure  you  that  these  are  all  valid 
requirements  which  represent  the  mini- 
mum essential  facilities  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  proper  working  and  living  en- 
vironment and  a  high  combat  capability 
for  our  naval  and  Marine  Corps  forces. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  committee  has  developed  a  soundly 
conceived  bill.  I  recommend  that  you 
approve  it  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price]. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H  R.  6500.  the  proposed  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  for  fis- 
cal 1964.  The  House  has  received  an 
excellent  explanation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  from  the  chairman  and  I  will  not 
presume  on  your  time  to  repeat  this  in- 
formation. However.  I  feel  it  important 
to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
research  facilities  which  are  contained  in 
this  authorization. 

This  Nation  of  ours  has  achieved  an 
impressive  number  of  brilliant  successes 
in  the  space  and  ballistic  missile  pro- 
grams. We  have  every  reason  to  be  very 
proud  of  these  accomplishments.    They 
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have  been  unprecedented  in  many  in- 
stances. Most  all  of  them  have  been  very 
spectacular.  They  have  received  wide 
publicity.  And  most  Important  of  all. 
they  have  been  8u:compllshed  under  the 
pressure  of  extreme  urgency. 

My  Immediate  purpose  is  not  to  tabu- 
late the  specific  achievements,  however. 
I  want  to  stress  the  means  rather  than 
the  ends.  When  we  see  a  booster  lifting 
its  payload  toward  outer  space,  or  when 
we  see  the  culmination  of  a  manned  or- 
bital flight,  how  many  of  us  stop  to  think 
about  how  it  came  to  be?    How  many  of 


With  this  in  mind,  we  have  provirt.^ 
funds  for  facilities  at  Edwards  Airpl^ 
Base  to  continue  research  work  in  n 
and  improved  rocket  fuels.  ** 

Funds  are  also  provided  for  imomv. 
ment  and  refinement  of  launch  farC 
at  Cape  Canaveral  In  support  of  J^ 
vanced  rocket  boosters.  The  n#>»  " 
rocket  boosters  will  have  much  Rrpntf 
thrust.  Facilities  supporting  the  r, !' 
rent  type  of  boosters  will  be  inadeoS'l 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  new  ones 

The  bill  ahso  contains  funds  for  im 
provement  of  the  Atlantic  missile  mZ' 
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us  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  .scientific     capability  to  provide  essential  telemetn. 


effort  required  to  make  the  events  pos 
sible'  Do  we  ever  take  the  time  to  tabu- 
late the  original  ideas  and  creative 
thoughts  that  led  to  the  success? 

The  Department  of  EK^fense,  and  espe- 
cially the  Air  Force,  ls  making  very  vital 
contributions  to  the  national  missile  and 
space  programs.  In  practically  all  in- 
stances, these  contributions  stem  from 
the  knowledge  and  experience  gained  in 
the  development  of  the  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile.  Our  experts  are  apply- 
ing this  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
many  areas  of  research,  development, 
and  testing  that  are  a  part  of  these  space 
programs.  In  other  words,  the  military 
efforts  represent  the  forerunner  of  our 
space  achievements 

Our  people  did  not  gain  this  knowledge 
and  experience  from  text  books,  however 
Air  Force  research  and  development  work 
has  provided  much  of  the  technological 
foundation.  The  succe.sses  of  which  we 
are  justly  proud  have  been  made  possible 
to  a  large  degree  by  the  efforts  of  the  sci- 
entists in  Air  Force  laboratories.  New 
material,  unproved  communications,  life 
support  systems,  advanced  power  sup- 
plies, exotic  fuels,  and  a  host  of  other 
things  result  from  the  labor  of  these 
dedicated  people. 

Now.  we  can  depend  on  industry  to 
provide  many  of  our  new  developments — 
and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  However, 
industry  cannot  do  the  entire  job  for 
our  total  military  capability.  We  must 
depend  on  the  laboratories  of  the  armed 
services  to  provide  the  knowledge  and 
ideas  that  are  aimed  primarily  at  mili- 
tary applications.  These  laboratories, 
therefore,  are  absolutely  essential  for 
two  very  major  reasons  First,  to  foster 
research  that  is  vital  to  our  space  efforts 
yet  has  little  commercial  appeal:  and 
second,  to  review  and  evaluate  the  re- 
sults of  research  which  Is  privately  spon- 
sored or  accomplished  by  contract  with 
the  Government. 

Right  here  I  would  like  to  underscore 
a  point  of  great  concern  to  every  think- 
ing American.  The  efforts  of  the  scien- 
tists in  our  laboratories  of  the  services 
have  not  been  given  the  kind  of  publicity 
that  Is  so  rightly  de.served;  our  proere.ss 
in  the  space  technology  field  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  genius  of  these  peo- 
ple. Many  of  these  men  are  acknowl- 
edged leaders  in  their  individual  special- 
ties. It  behooves  every  one  of  us  to 
recosrnize  their  accomplishments  and  to 
applaud  them  And  it  Is  also  essential 
that  we  provide  these  individuals  with 
adequate,  up-to-date  facilities  so  that 
they  can  do  the  work  that  is  needed  to 
advance  our  space  effort. 


communications    and    bio-astronauti^' 
support  of  our  space  programs. 

Additional    funds  have   also  been  m 
eluded    to   provide    laboratory   facilitip 
and  upgrading  of  existing  laboratories  a^ 
Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center 
Tenn  :    Brooks    Air    Force    Base    Tex 
Kirtland  Air  Force  Base,  N    Mex  •  Sar 
ramento   Peak.   N.    Mex  ;    and   Wrigiu' 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Ohio     These 
facilities  are  vital  to  the  continued  sue 
cess  of  the  Air  Force  research  and  de 
velopment  program. 

Finally,  this  bill  provides  facilities  to 
support  the  development  and  testing  of 
the  mobile  medium  range  ballistic  mu- 
sile  and  various  facilities  to  improve  the 
worldwide  satellite  control  and  tracking 
system. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  any  of  you  of 
the  critical  importance  of  this  total  na- 
tional space  program.  We  know  verr 
well  what  is  happening  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  We  know  that  the  Soviets  re- 
spect hard  capabilities  when  they  re- 
spect nothing  else.  It  is  therefore  in  our 
best  national  interest  to  take  every  rea- 
sonable, productive  action  to  guarantef 
the  kind  of  superiority  which  we  have 
consistently  maintained  throughout  the 
life  of  this  Kreat  Nation  of  ours.  Where 
technoloRical  advances  are  essential  to 
national  survival,  we  can  give  no  less 
than  the  best  available  support. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  OatoiI 
Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Air 
Force  fi.scal  year  1964  military  construc- 
tion program  contains  requests  for  $155  8 
million  for  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles This  includes  $140.7  million  for  the 
sixth  Minuteman  wing  composed  of  three 
.squadrons  to  be  located  at  Grand  Forks 
Air  Force  Base,  N  Dak.,  and  $5  1  mlllior. 
for  test  and  training  facilities  to  .suppor. 
the  improved  Minuteman  In  addition 
$10  million  is  programed  for  modifica- 
tions to  existing  Atlas  and  Titan  facili- 
ties to  improve  their  reliability  and 
safety. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  since 
the  start  of  the  ballistic  mi-ssile  program 
less  than  10  years  ago.  All  13  Atlas 
squadrons  are  complete  and  operational 
Construction  of  operational  facilities  to 
support  the  12-.squadron  Titan  weapon 
system  has  been  completed  and  6  Ti- 
tan I  squadrons  are  now  operational 
The  remaining  six  Titan  II  squadrons  are 
in  the  last  stages  of  assembly  and  check- 
out. In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
engineering  achievement  and  the  caliber 
of  perfection  required  for  systems  which 
must   perform   with   unprecedented  ac- 


curacy and  reliability,  we  all  can  be 
tjiankful  and  proud  of  this  accomplish- 
ment. 

Construction  of  operational  facilities 
for  the  Minuteman  weapon  system  is 
complete  on  2  wings  for  a  total  of  300 
Iftimchers  and  30  launch  control  centers. 
By  September  1964.  800  hardened  and 
dispersed  silo  launchers  and  80  launch 
control  centers  will  be  completed  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $634  million. 

The  facility  cost  per  missile   is  only 
$800,000  as  compared  to  several  million 
for  our  earlier  Atlas  and  Titan  missiles. 
The  relative  simplicity  of  the  Minuteman 
weapon  system  with  its  extended  readi- 
ness periods  without  maintenance   and 
Its  quick  reaction  time,  either  singly  or  in 
groups,  provides  us  with   the   best  cost 
effectiveness  of  all   the  ballistic  missile 
systems.    Tills  reversal  in  the  traditional 
trend  toward   increasingly  complicated, 
more  costly  defense  systems  Is  frequently 
forgotten  in  evaluations  of  expenditures 
for    ballistic     missiles.     However,     the 
sharply  climbing  numerical  curve  of  op- 
erational mis.siles,  while  a  very  imi>ortant 
aspect  of  po.sitivc  progress,  does  not  alto- 
gether account  for  the  attitude  of  cbnfi- 
dence  we  have  In  our  ICBM  program. 
The  increased  hardness  being  provided 
for  Minuteman   facilities  coupled   with 
the  dispersal  of  the  missile  silos  Impose 
ever  increasing  demands  on  a  potential 
enemy's  force  structure  and  targeting  re- 
quirements.    This,  plus  the  advantages  it 
implies  for  us  in  terms  of  survivability, 
reaction  time,  and  strlkeback  capability! 
adds  up  to  a  force  effectiveness  equation 
that  far  exceeds  mere  numbers. 

The  sixth  Minuteman  wing  requested 
in  this  program  will  increase  the  total 
Minuteman  launchers  to  950  and  give  ad- 
ditional strength  to  this  country's,  if  not 
the  world's,  "guardian  of  peace." 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  WlNSTEADl. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  6500.  I  feel  that 
nothing  would  do  more  to  build  up  the 
morale  of  our  military  servicemen  and 
women  than  to  have  adequate  housing 
for  their  families.  Inasmuch  as  all 
Members  of  the  Congress  are  In  support 
of  this  bill.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  merits 
of  it. 

Despite  my  support  of  the  housing  pro- 
fram  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  am 
freatly  disturbed  by  a  recent  bureau- 
cratic action  that  it  has  taken  In  respect 
to  the  sale  of  private  housing. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  before  an 
Individual  can  use  a  Government  bulletin 
board  for  the  purpose  of  posting  a  notice 
for  the  sale  of  his  privately  owned  home 
he  is  required,  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  use  of  the  board,  to  sign  a  certificate 
under  which  he  will  agree  to  seU  his 
property  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  pur- 
chase it.  I  believe  this  Is  an  Infringe- 
ment of  a  personal  property  right.  Cer- 
J*inly.  I  should  have  the  right  to  sell  my 
home  to  anyone  I  wish,  and  I  find  It  In- 
credible that  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  require  that  individuals  using 
ineir  bulletin  boards  forfeit  this  per- 
sonal right. 

I  questioned  Secretary  McNamara  on 
inis  specific  Issue.    The  colloquy  between 


the  Secretary  and  me,  which  appears  on 
pages  2793  and  2794  of  the  printed  com- 
mittee hearings.  Is  as  follows: 

Mr.  WncsTKAD.  Mr.  Secretary,  of  course,  we 
are  all  for  adequate  houalng.  But  you  re- 
ferred to  the  resale  of  mUltary  homes,  that 
they  were  having  difficulty  In  the 
resale  •  •  *. 

Secretary  McNamara.  Tea,  sir. 

Mr.  WiNSTEAD.  That  leads  me  to  ask  you 
a  few  questions  about  some  order  on  resale 
of  mUltary  homes. 

1  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
military  personnel  should  have  the  same 
rights  to  resell  homes  that  they  buy  with 
their  own  money,  that  you  or  nobody  else 
in  the  Defense  Department  has  anything  to 
do  with,  the  Government  has  not  financed, 
or  assisted  In  any  way.  The  military  man 
should  have  the  same  right  you  and  I  would 
have  to  sell  that  home  without  any  further 
obligation  to  anybody. 

Mr.   McNamara.  I  certainly   agree. 

Mr.  WiNSTiAD.  Do  you  have  an  order  that 
they  cannot  publish  on  your  bulletin  boards 
the  sale  of  these  homes  without  first  sign- 
ing agreements  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  they  will  not  refuse  to  sell  to 
certain 

Secretary  McNamara.  No,  not  to  my 
knowledge.  Mr.  Winstiad. 

You  may  be  referring  to- 


Mr.  WiNSTEAD.  The  reason  I  asked  that  I 
couldnt  believe  that  you  would  subscribe 
to  such  a  policy. 

Secretary  McNamara.  No,  sir;  I  don't  be- 
lleve  there  U  any  such  restriction.  I  will  be 
happy  to  check  into  it  and  see. 

Mr.  WiNSTEAD.  I  would  be  glad  If  you  In- 
sert such  orders  as  you  have  Issued  Into  the 
record 

Secretary  McNamara.  That  relate  to  resale. 
Mr.  WiNSTEAD.  I  could  not  believe  that  you 
yourself  would  subscribe  to  that. 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  will  certainly  do  so 
orders  that  relate  to  resale  of  privately  owned 
homes. 

Mr.  WiNSTEAD.  Privately  owned  homes. 
Secretary  McNamara.  Be  happy  to. 
Mr.  WiNSTEAD.  Because  if  that  went  Into 
effect,  a  lot  of  the  people  would  refuse  to  sell 
to  military  personnel  If  they  were  concerned 
about  the  resale. 

Secretary  McNamara.  Certainly.  I  would 
be  very  happy  to  do  so. 

(In  response  to  this  request  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  submitted  the  following 
Information  for  the  record : ) 

"There  are  no  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  governing  the  con- 
ditions of  resale  of  private  housing  by  mili- 
tary owners.  Military  personnel  have  the 
same  rights  to  resell  their  homes  as  do  all 
other  citizens. 

•On  March  8.  1963,  SecreUry  McNamara 
issued  a  memorandum  dU-ectlng  that  leases 
for  family  housing  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  contain  a  nondiscrimination  clause. 
The  memorandum  also  directed  that  'listings 
maintained  by  base  housing  offices  of  avail- 
able  private  housing  shall  Include  only  those 
units  which  are  available  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin.'  The 
full  text  of  the  memorandum  follows: 

"Washington.  March  8,  1963. 

•Memorandum  for:  The  Secretary  of  the 
Army;  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

•'Subject:  Nondiscrimination  In  family  hous- 
ing. 

•Effective  immediately,  all  leases  for  fam- 
ily housing  which  are  executed  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  authority 
contained  In  section  615.  Public  Law  161-84 
as  amended,  shall  contain  the  following 
clause:  'It  Is  understood  and  agreed  that  the 
Government  will  assign  the  demised  premises 
to  military  personnel  In  accordance  with  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  11063,  dated  November  20 
1962.  which  provides  that  housing  and  re- 
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lated  facilities  shall  be  available  without 
discrimination  among  tenants  because  of 
race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin." 

"In  addition,  effective  Immedlatelv,  list- 
ings maintained  by  base  housing  ofOces  of 
available  private  housing  shall  Include  only 
those  units  which  are  available  without  re- 
gard to  race,  color,  creed,  or  naUonal  origin. 

"Addressees  shall  Insure  implementation 
of  these  directives  and  provide  copies  to  mv 
office. 

"Robert  S.  McNamara. 

"Secretary  of  Defense" 

This  directive  was  based  on  Executive 
Order  11063  and  the  supplement  to  the 
Executive  order  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment was  to  this  effect — "effective  Im- 
mediately, listings  maintained  by  base 
housing  officers  of  available  private  hous- 
ing shall  Include  only  those  units  which 
are  available  without  regard  to  color, 
race,  creed,  or  national  origin." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  am  making 
is  this:  I  was  questioning  the  Secretary 
solely  on  the  right  to  post  on  the  bulletin 
boards  private  homes  which  are  for  sale. 
Military  personnel  coming  to  a  new  base 
check  these  bulletin  boards  for  homes 
avaUable  for  purchase.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  call  your  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing item  which  appeared  In  the  Washing- 
ton Dally  News,  Tuesday,  May  14,  1963: 
ASIDEMS:  A  UtUe  drama  has  taken  place 
on  the  employees  main  buUeUn  board  at  the 
Pentagon.  For  years  it  has  been  very  popu- 
lar with  folks  wanting  to  buy  or  sell  houses 
The  other  day,  an  official  notice  was  placed 
In  the  center  of  the  board.  The  noUce  said 
that  "house  for  sale"  notices  could  be  posted 
only  if  the  seller  agreed  not  to  discriminate 
as  to  the  race  of  the  buyer.  Within  the  next 
day  or  so.  the  board  became  practically 
empty. 

If  an  individual  owns  a  duplex  and 
lives  in  one  part  of  tliat  home,  why 
should  he  not  determine  the  person  to 
whom  he  would  rent  that  home,  without 
getting  permission  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  or  anyone  else? 

For  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  one 
time  I  sold  my  own  home.  I  was  con- 
sidering the  sale  of  that  home  to  a  highly 
respected  individual  of  the  town.  Some 
of  my  neighbors  called  me  and  said  to  me. 
"We  know  this  is  a  prominent  person"—^ 
I  am  talking  about  a  white  person  and 
not  a  Negro — 'but  we  had  rather  not  live 
in  the  community  with  that  person." 
When  they  gave  their  reasons,  which 
made  sense  to  me.  I  did  not  sell  the  house 
to  that  particular  Individual  because  of 
my  respect  for  the  people  of  my  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  Members 
of  this  House  if  we  have  reached  the  low 
level  in  this  country  where  individuals 
have  no  right  over  their  own  families 
and  their  own  homes,  we  have  reached, 
in  my  judgment,  a  pitifully  low  mark. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  yield  to 
me  5  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  the  gentleman  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  we  agree  that  any  individual 
should  have  a  right  to  resell  his  own 
home,  which  the  Government  has  never 
touched  one  way  or  the  other,  to  any- 
one he  sees  fit.  regardless  of  race,  creed 
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or  color.  I  can  understand  where,  in 
certain  sections  of  America,  a  community 
might  have  a  new  development  and  for 
some  reason  or  other  the  members  of 
that  community  might  not  want  Chair- 
man Vinson,  the  gentleman  being  from 
Georgia,  or  they  might  not  want  me  or 
you;  they  might  not  want  Secretary  of 
D'-fense  McNsunara  or  they  miRht  not 
want  Attorney  General  Bobby  Kennedy 
living  in  that  community.  I  submit  to 
you  that  an  individual  should  have  a 
right  to  sell  his  home  or  not  to  sell  his 
home  to  anyone  that  he  sees  fit. 

This  bill  provides  for  $692  million  for 
military  housing — approximately  $200 
million  of  which  is  for  construction. 
However,  with  ths  Executive  order  and 
supplement  in  force,  if  continued,  we 
will  need  more  military  housing  next 
year  than  this  year. 

This  will  not  result  in  the  addition  of 
a  single  home  being  sold  to  a  Negro,  a 
white  man.  a  foreigner,  or  anyone  else. 
But  It  will  bar  many  men  from  having 
the  opportunity  to  find  available  homes. 

I  was  disappointed  when  the  Defense 
Department  failed  to  put  the  whole  rec- 
ord in  the  proceedings.  However,  upon 
further  request  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  came  to  my  oflBce  yesterday. 
June  4.  with  additional  information: 

U  S  Army  Sravicx  CrKTni 

FOR  THE  Armed  Porc«s. 
Washington,  D  C  .  April  26.  1963 

De.\r  :  Executive  Order  No.  11063  as 

implemented  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  In  a 
memorandum  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  F:>rce,  states  in  part: 

"In  addition,  effective  Immediately,  listings 
maintained  by  base  housing  offices  of  avail- 
able private  housing  shall  Include  only  those 
units  which  are  available  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin." 

The  Pentagon  Housing  OflBce  has  a  unit i si 
currently  listed  which  Is  (are)  owned  or  op- 
erated by  you.  Should  you  desire  to  abide 
by  the  provisions  set  forth  In  the  above  psara- 
graph.  please  so  Indicate  on  the  reverse  of 
this  letter. 

Failure  to  acknowledge  this  correspondence 

by  win  be  construed  to  mean  that 

you  desire  to  withdraw  your  listing!  s» 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ralph  H.  Smfth. 
Colonel,  TC,  COTnrnanding 


COMMA1*DINO    OfKICEK. 

US.    Army    Service    Center    for    the    Armed 

Forces.    Attn.:    Chief.    Housing    Branch., 

the  Pent '^non  Washington.  DC. 

DiA«    Siu:   The   housing    unlt(s)    which    I 

have  listed   (wl  h  to  list)    with   your  office  is 

(are)  available  without  regard  to  race,  color. 

creed,     or     national    origin     of    prospective 

tenants. 

Sincerely  yours. 


(Signature) 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  my  friends, 
regardless  of  what  position  they  and  I 
may  take  on  integration  or  seKreeation 
or  on  any  other  issue,  will  never  fall  to 
the  low  level  of  playing  cheap  politics, 
because  intelligent  people  of  all  races 
know  this  is  hypocritical  and  will  not 
aid  a  single  Negro  in  purchasing  a  home 
and  represents  a  disadvantage  to  other 
citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend  to  pursue  this 
matter  further  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. From  his  testimony  before  our 
committee,  I  do  not  believe  Secretar>' 
McNamara  was  familiar  with  the  sup- 


plement to  the  Executive  order.  I, 
therefore,  hope  he  will  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  revoke  it. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Pirnib). 

Mr.  PIRNIE  Mr.  Chairman,  our  able 
chairman  has  discussed  in  detail  the 
scope  of  this  important  authorization 
and  the  principles  adhered  to  by  our 
committee  in  approving  these  line  items. 
This  careful  scrutiny  has  paid  divi- 
dends in  reducing  the  total  sum  we  are 
recommending.  In  general,  the  commit- 
tee has  tried  to  avoid  any  elimination 
which  would  in  any  way  impair  the  efTec- 
tiveness  of  our  defense  program  How- 
ever, where  deferral  seemed  reasonably 
possible,  we  felt  it  to  be  in  the  national 
interest  to  do  so.  The  entire  committee 
has  cooperated  in  the  effort  to  bring  out 
this  sound  and  effective  measure. 

The  leadership  of  our  chairman  has 
reflected  his  vast  experience.  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  work  on  this  bill,  despite 
the  long  hours  and  myriad  of  details. 
The  result  reflects  a  team  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  chairman,  the  members  of 
the  committee,  as  well  as  our  competent 
staff. 

I  am  impressed  that  our  chairman 
considers  it  to  be  the  finest  bill  that  he, 
in  his  long  service.  ha.s  been  privileged 
to  bring  to  the  floor.  Its  passage  will 
represent  sound  support  of  our  defense 
effort  of  which  the  House  may  well  be 
proud. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford) 
Mr  STAFFORD.  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  with  H  R.  6500  as 
it  has  come  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  This  bill  shows  the  re- 
sults of  hard  work,  close  scrutiny,  and 
commonsensc  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Vinson),  and  the  dls- 
tin?U!she'i  ranking  minonfv  Member. 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
ArendsI.  on  their  leadership  throughout 
the  2  months  of  intensive  hearings  which 
produced  this  legislation  we  are  consid- 
ering this  afternoon. 

The  total  authorizations  within  the 
bill  have  been  reduced  $242,983  000  below 
the  administration  recommendations.  To 
achieve  such  reduction  without  in  any 
way  adversely  affecting  the  security  of 
the  United  States  required  painstaking 
line  item  consideration  of  over  1,300  In- 
dividual budget  requests,  as  well  as  nu- 
merous onsight  inspections  in  connection 
with  them. 

The  achievement  of  a  13-percent  re- 
duction in  the  military  construction 
budget  is  somewhat  unprecedented  in 
these  times 

In  my  opinion,  this  indicates  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  duly 
recognized  the  fact  that  economies  in 
the  operation  of  the  United  States  are 
essential,  that  spending  beyond  the 
country's  means  is  unwise,  and  that  con- 
tinual deficit  spending  in  times  in  which 
no  great  emergency  exists  can  constitute 
a  grave  danger  to  the  country. 

There  is  little  use  in  providing  the  Na- 
tion with  the  world's  most  powerful  Mil- 
itary Establishment  If  at  the  same  time 


we  spend  the  United  States  into  \n^^ 
vency.    I  therefore  heartily  support  hd 
6500  and  urge  it^  adoption.    It  DrovYn^ 
full  authorization  of  funds  for  es2m  t 
construction  of  operational  facilities  f 
the  Active  and  Reserve  Forces  and  f 
family  houses,  but  not  one  penny  mor 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman  i  2l 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  W 
(Mr.  Gross).  ** 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a'mov 
forgot  to  ask  a  question  which  I  usuaiu 
ask  the  chairman,  Mr.  Vinson,  i  cou  h 
not  discover  anything  in  the  way  of 
line  item  in  the  bill  for  it.  I.s  there  anv" 
thing  in  this  bill  for  the  Truman  Air" 
port  at  Grand  View.  Mo.? 

Mr.  VINSON.     Knowing  that  the  dis 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa  would 
follow   the   usual   course   which  he  has 
been  following  in  reference  to   this  item 
for  the  last  16  years,  I  have  prepared  mv 
self.  ' 

Richards  Gebaur  Air  Force  Base— for 
merly     named     Grandvicw     Air    Force 
Base— is  an  Air  Defense  Command  in- 
stallation located  16  miles  south  of  Kan 
sas  City.  Mo. 

The  29th  Air  Divi.<ion  Headquauers 
and  Combat  Center,  a  fighter  interceptor 
squadron,  a  combat  support  squadron 
and  a  Reserve  troop  carrier  wing  with 
two  squadrons  are  stationed  at  thi.s  bi'?e 

All  of  these  organizations  are  sched- 
uled to  remain  at  this  base  for  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Air  Force  Investment  in  land  and  im- 
provements at  Richards  Gebaur  is  $4S 
million.  Personnel  .strength  is  3  800  in- 
cluding mllitar>-  and  civilians. 

No  construction  projects  for  the  Active 
Forces  at  Richards  Gebaur  Air  Force 
Base  are  contained  in  H  R.  65C0. 

Three  projects  for  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve Forces  at  Richards  Gebaur  Air 
Force  Base  are  b?ing  considered  for  con- 
struction unier  the  lump  sum  authoriza- 
tion in  title  VII  The  tentative  program 
calls  for  the  construction  of  a  taxiway. 
a  large  aircraft  maintenance  dock,  and  a 
hangar  addition  at  a  total  cost  of 
$"93000 

Mr  GROSS  Well.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Georgia  for  the  splendid  job  of  re- 
search he  has  done  with  respect  to  the 
Truman  Airport  and  ask  him  if  the  Con- 
tinental Air  Command  has  yet  been 
moved  out  there. 

Mr.  VINSON 
where  it  was. 

Mr.  GROSS, 
or  14  years  ago? 

Mr    VmSON. 

Mr    GROSS 

Mr.  VINSON. 
no  further  requests 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITI.E     I 

Sec  101  The  Secretary  of  the  Armv  may 
establish  or  develop  military  Installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing  p«r- 
manent  or  temporary  public  works.  Including 


No;  It  is  still  out  there 

It  is  still  where  it  was  12 

That  is  right. 
I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
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glte  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment  for  the  following  projects: 
Inside  the  United  States 
Continental  Army  Command 
(First  Army) 
Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts:    Maintenance 
facilities,    medical    facilities,    troop    housing 
snd  community  facilities,  $1,091,000. 

Fort  Dlx.  New  Jersey:  Operational  facili- 
ties, maintenance  facilities,  medical  facilities, 
administrative  facilities,  troop  housing  and 
community  facilities,  and  utilities.  $19,- 
362,000. 
Fort  Jay,  New  York:  Utilities,  $131,000. 

(Second  Army) 

Fort  Belvolr.  Virginia:  Training  facilities. 
1454.000. 

Fort  Eiistis.  Virginia:  Maintenance  facili- 
ties, and  utilities,  $297,000. 

Fort  Knox,  Kentucky:  Operational  facili- 
ties, maintenance  facilities,  medical  facilities, 
administrative  facilities,  and  utilities,  $1.- 
256.000. 

Port  Georpe  G  Meade,  Maryland:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  and  utilities.  $237,000. 

Fort  Monroe,  Virginia:  Operational  facili- 
ties, and  utilities.  $315,000. 

Fort  Ritchie.  Maryland:  Utilities,  $267,000. 

Fort  Story,  Virginia:  Maintenance  facili- 
ties. $890,000. 

(Third    Army) 

Fort  Bennlng,  Georgia:  Maintenance  fa- 
cilities, medical  facilities,  community  facili- 
ties, and  utilities,  $3,665,000. 

Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina:  Training  fa- 
clllUes.  maintenance  facilities,  supply  facili- 
ties, medical  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities,  $15,886,000. 

Fort  Campbell.  Kentucky:  Operational  fa- 
cilities, maintenance  facilities,  supply  fa- 
cilities, medical  facilities,  and  administrative 
racillUes.  $1,621,000. 

Port  Gordon,  Georgia:  TYalning  facilities 
16.100,000. 

Fort  Jaclcson,  South  Carolina:  Mainte- 
nance facilities,  medical  facilities,  admlnis- 
traUve  facilities.  troop  housing  and 
community  facilities,  and  utilities 
19.026,000. 

Port  McPherson,  Georgia:  Troop  housing 
1166,000. 

Fort  Ruckcr,  Alabama:  Training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  hospital  and  medical 
facilities,  and  troop  housing.  $5,823,000. 

Port  Stewart,  Georgia:  Maintenance  facili- 
ties and  utilities.  $430,000. 

(Fourth  Army) 

Fort  Hood,  Texas:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilltiesi 
troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $7,018,000. 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas:  Troop  housinR 
and  utilities,  $216,000. 

Camp  Wolters,  Texas:  Operational  facili- 
ties, $257,000. 

(Fifth  Army) 

Port  Carson.  Colorado:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  community  facilities,  and 
utilities.  $7,355,000. 

Detroit  Defense  Area,  Michigan:  Mainte- 
nance    facilities      and      supply      facilities. 

Fort  BenJ.amln  Harrison.  Indiana:  Traln- 
i^'noo'^^^^'^®'   ''"'^P   housing,   and    utilities. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas:  Medical  facili- 
ties, administrative  facilities,  troop  housing 
meacS?"'""'^^     facilities,     and     utilities, 

Port  Riley.  Kansas:  Troop  housing  and 
community  facilities,  $861,000. 
rSZ\  ^"""'■'^  Wood.  Missouri:  Training 
'Ml  itles.  maintenance  facilities,  medical  fa- 
^ues  troop  housing,  and  community 
lacllities.  $8,163,000. 


(Sixth   Army) 

Fort  Irwin.  California:  Training  facilities, 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities 
•1.715.000. 

Port  Lewis,  Washington:  Utilities 
$610,000. 

Presidio  of  Monterey,  California:  Training 
facilities,  $979,000. 

FortOrd.  California:  Operational  facilities, 
and  community  facilities.  $1,295,000. 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  California: 
Supply  facilities,   $278,000. 

(Military  District  of  Washington.  District 
of  Columbia) 

Cameron  Station,  Virginia:  Supply  facili- 
ties, $250,000. 

United  States  Army  Materiel   Command 

(United    States    Army    Materiel    Command. 

Headquarters) 

Natlck  Laboratories,  Massachusetts:  Re- 
search, development  and  test  facilities 
$3,408,000. 

(United    States    Army     Missile    Command) 
Redstone  Arsenal.  Alabama:   Research,  de- 
velopment and   test   facilities,   and    utilities 
$821,000. 

(United  States  Army  Munitions  Command) 

Army  Chemical  Center.  Maryland:  Re- 
search, development  and  test  facilities 
$410,000. 

Fort  Detrick,  Maryland:   Utilities.  $89,000. 
(United  States  Army  Supply  and 
Maintenance  Command") 

Atlanta  Army  Depot.  Georgia:  Adminis- 
trative facilities,  $49,000. 

Aeronautical  Maintenance  Center,  Texas: 
Maintenance  facilities.  $1,754,000. 

Oakland  Army  Terminal,  California- 
Medical  facilities,  $532,000. 

Pueblo  Army  Depot,  Colorado:  Utilities 
$1,204,000. 

Sharpe  Army  Depot,  California:  Main- 
tenance facilities,  and  utilities,  $152,000. 

Utah  Army  Depot,  Utah:  Utilities,  $88,000. 
(United   States   Army   Test  and    Evaluation 
Command) 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Maryland: 
Research,  development  and  test  facilities, 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities 
$1,891,000. 

Dugway  Proving  Groimd.  Utah:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  research,  development  and 
test  facilities,  $1,017,000. 

Port  Huachuca.  Arizona:  Operational  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities.  $849,000. 

White  Sands  Mls.«lle  Range,  New  Mexico: 
Research,  development  and  test  facilities 
and  utilities.  $1,248  000. 

Yuma  Test  Station.  Arizona:  Community 
facilities,  $373,000. 

Signal  Corps 
East    Coast    Radio     Transmitter     Station, 
Woodbridge.    Virginia:    Utilities.   $88,000. 
United  States  Military  Academy 
United     States     Military    Academy,     West 
Point.    New    York:    Training    facilities,    and 
utilities,  $2,291,000. 

Army  Security  Agency 
Two  Rock  Ranch  Station,  California:  Oper- 
ational  facilities,   and    utilities,   $222,000. 

Vint  Hills  Farms,  Virginia:  Operational 
facilities,  and  medical  facilities.  $1,306,000. 

Army  Component  Commands 
(United  States  Army  Air  Defense  Command) 
Various    locations:    Operational    facilities, 
maintenance    facilities,    troop   housing    and 
utilities.  $22,560,000. 

(Alaska  Command  Area) 
Fort     Richardson,     Alaska:      Maintenance 
facilities,  $1,711,000. 

(Pacific  Command  Area) 

Hawaii  Defense  Area.  Hawaii:  Operational 
facilities,  $150,000. 
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Schofickl    Barracks,    Hawaii:    Maintenance 
facilities,  and  utilities.  $913,000. 

Fort  Shafter.  Hawaii:  Utilities.  $74,000. 
Outside  the  United  States 
Army  Materiel  Command 
Various  locations;    Research,   development 
and  test  facilities.  $740,000. 

Army  Security  Agency 
Various    locations:     Operational    facilities 
supply    facilities,    administrative    facilities 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities   and 
utilities,  $5,798,000. 

Army  Component  Commands 
(Pacific  Command  Area) 
Japan:  Utilities,  $461,000. 
Korea:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  troop  housing  and 
utilities,  $11,442,000. 

Okinawa:  Operational  facilities,  supply  fa- 
cilities, troop  housing,  and  utilities 
$2,554,000. 

(European  Command  Area) 

France:  Operational  facilities,  and  supply 
facilities.  $3,666,000. 

Germany:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  supply  facilities,  troop  hous- 
ing, and  utilities.  $9,485,000. 

(Caribbean  Command  Area) 

Fort  Buchanan,  Puerto  Rico:  Real  estate 
$111,000. 

Fort  Clayton,  Canal  Zone:  Community 
facilities.  $442,000. 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  military  in- 
stallations and  facilities  by  acqtiiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  in- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment in  the  total  amount  of  $8,900,000. 

Sec.   103.  The  Secretary  of  the  Armv  may 
establish  or  develop  Army  installatioris  and 
facilities    by    proceeding    with    construction 
made    necessary    by   changes    in    Army   mis- 
sions  and   responsibilities  which   have   been 
occasioned  by:    (a)   unforeseen  security  con- 
siderations,  (b)   new  weapons  developments, 
(c)    new   unforeseen    research   and   develop- 
ment requirements,  or  (di  improved  produc- 
tion schedules,   if  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral   of  such   construc- 
tion for  inclusion  in  the  next  military  con- 
struction authorization  Act  would  be  incon- 
sistent  with    interests   of   national    security. 
and  in  connection  therewith  to  acquire,  con- 
struct,  convert,   rehabilitate,  or  install  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works.  Including 
land    acquisition,    site    preparation,    appur- 
tenances,   utilities,    and    equipment,    in    the 
total  amount  of  $12,500,000:   Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  his  designee, 
shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, immediately  upon  reaching  a  final  de- 
cision to  implement,  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  any  public  work   undertaken   under 
this  section,   including  those  real  estate  ac- 
tions   pertaining    thereto.     This    authoriza- 
tion   will    expire    as    of    September    30,    1964. 
except  for  those  public  works  projects  con- 
cerning   which    the    Committees    on    Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  have    been    notified    pursuant    to 
this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Public  Law  86-500.  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  heading  In- 
side the  United  States'  in  section  101.  as 
follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "Defense 
Atomic  Support  Agency"  with  respect  to  Na- 
tional Naval  Medical  Center.  Maryland,  strike 
out  '$1. 891  000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
"$2,852,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  86-500,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (1)  of 
section  502,  "$79,499,000"  and  "$146,429,000" 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "$80,460,000" 
and  "$147,390,000",  respectively. 
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Sbc.  105  (a)  Public  Law  87  57  Is  amended 
under  heading  "Inside  the  United  States"  In 
section  101.  aa  follows: 

( 1 )  Under  the  subheading  "Technical 
services  facilities  (Signal  Corps)",  with  re- 
spect to  Lexington  Slgna!  I>epot.  Kentucky, 
strike  out  "$33,000"  and  Insert  In  place 
thereof  'tSe.OOO". 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "Army  Com- 
ponent Commands  (  Pacific  Command  Area )  ", 
with  respect  to  various  locations,  strike  out 
"•814.000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
"$1,156,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  87-57  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  In  clause  ( 1 )  of  section 
602,  "$76.918. OOO"  and  "$130,406,000'  and 
Inserting  In  place  thereof  "$77,283,000"  and 
"$130.r71.0OO'. 

Sec.  loe.  (a)  Public  Law  87-554  Is  amended 
In  section  101  as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  heading  "Inside  the  United 
States",  and  under  the  subheading  "Conti- 
nental Army  Command  (Sixth  Army)",  with 
respect  to  "Hunter-Llggett  Military  Reserva- 
tion, California"  strike  out  "$159,000"  and 
Insert  In  place  thereof  "$232,000". 

(3)  Under  th.e  heading  "OuUlde  the  United 
States",  and  under  the  subheading  "Army 
Security  Agency",  with  respect  to  "Various 
locations ".  strike  out  "$4  884.000"  and  Insert 
In  place  thereof  "$6  494.000". 

(b)  Public  Law  87-554  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  in  clause  (  1 1  of  section  602.  "$101.- 
743.000".  "$29,899,000"  and  ■$148  442,000"  and 
Inserting  In  place  thereof  "$101,816,000". 
"$31  509.000  •  and  "$150,325  000",  respectively. 

tttlj:  n 
Sec  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  military  Installations  and 
facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  convert- 
ing, rehabilitating,  or  Installing  permanent 
or  temporary  public  works.  Including  site 
prep€u-atlon.  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment  for  the  following  projects: 

Inside  the  United  States 

Bureau  of  Ships  Facilities 

(Naval  shipyards) 

Naval  Shipyard,  Boston,  Massachu-setts: 
Operational  facilities,  and  utilities.  •169,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Bremerton.  Washington: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $842,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston.  South  Caro- 
lina: Operational  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, supply  facilities,  and  medical  facili- 
ties. $3,171,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Mare  Island,  California- 
Utilities,  8850.000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  New  York,  New  York:  Ad- 
ministrative facilities.  $200,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Main- 
tenance facilities,  $5,382,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Pearl  Harbor.  Oahu.  Ha- 
waii: Operational  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, and  research,  development  and  test 
facilities,  $2,921,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylva- 
nia:  Operational  facilities,  $90,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire: Maintenance  facilities.  $574,000. 

Naval  Repair  Facility.  San  Diego.  Califor- 
nia: Maintenance  facilities.  $522,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  San  Francisco.  California: 
Research,  development  and  test  facilities, 
and  utilities.   $274,000. 

( Fleet  support  stations ) 

Naval  Facility.  Cape  Hatteras,  North  Caro- 
lina:   Community  facilities,  $62,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London,  Con- 
necticut Administrative  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties, $823,000. 

Headquarters,  Commander-in-Chief,  At- 
lantic Fleet,  Norfolk.  Virginia:  Troop  hous- 
ing.  $625,000. 

Fleet  Training  Oroup,  Naval  Station  An- 
nex, Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu,  HawaU:  Training 
facilities,  $194,000. 


(Research,  development,  test  and  evaluation 
stations) 

Navy  Underwater  Sound  Laboratory,  New 
London.  Connecticut:  Operational  facilities 
$1,770,000. 

Fleet  Base  Facilities 

Naval  Station,  Charleston,  South  Carolina: 
Troop  housing,  and  utilities  and  ground  im- 
provements, $754,000. 

Naval  Command  Systems  Support  Activity, 
District  of  Columbia:  Administrative  facili- 
ties. $986,000 

Naval  Station,  Key  West.  Florida:  Utili- 
ties. $226,000 

Naval  Station,  Long  Beach,  California:  Op- 
erational facilities,  $94,000, 

Naval  Station.  Norfolk.  Virginia;  Opera- 
tional  facilities,  $2,355,000. 

Naval  Sutlon,  San  Diego,  California:  Op- 
erational facilities,  $786,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Facilities 
(Naval  air  training  stations) 

Naval  Air  Station,  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Texas: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  and  troop 
housing.   $208,000, 

Naval  Air  Station.  Memphis.  Tennessee: 
Operational  facilities.  $289,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Florida-  Utili- 
ties. $73,000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  SUtlon.  Whiting  Field, 
Florida:  Operational  facilities,  and  utilities, 
$251,000. 

(Field  support  stations) 

Naval  Station,  Adak.  Alaska:  Maintenance 
facilities,  and  troop  hoiislng,  $4,765,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Alameda.  California:  Op- 
erational facilities.  $477,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Barbers  Point,  Oahu, 
Hawaii:  Operational  facilities.  J94,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Brunswick,  Maine:  Op- 
erational facilities,  and  maintenance  facili- 
ties. $1,075,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Cecil  Field.  Florida:  Op- 
erational facilities.  $268,000, 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Fallon,  Ne- 
vada:  Operational  facilities.  $946,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Jacks<.invllle,  Florida: 
Operational  facilities,  and  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, $884,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Key  West.  Florida: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  troop  housing,  utilities,  and 
real  estate,  $8,031,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Mlramar,  California: 
Maintenance  facilities.  $2,400,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Norfolk.  Virginia:  Oper- 
ational facilities,  and  maintenance  facilities 
$3,242,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island,  California: 
Operational  facilities,  and  maintenance  fa- 
cilities. $2,358,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Oceana.  Virginia:  Oper- 
ational facilities,  and  maintenance  facilities. 
$657,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Quonset  Point,  Rhode 
Island:  Operational  facilities,  and  utilities, 
$834,000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Landing  Field,  San  Clem- 
ente  Island,  California:  Operational  facili- 
ties, maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing, 
and  utilities,  $1,092,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Sanford,  Florida:  Oper- 
ational facilities,  and  maintenance  facilities 
$1,138,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whldbey  Island,  Wash- 
ington:  Operational  facilities,  $80,000, 

(Marine  Corps  air  stations) 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Beaufort.  South 
Carolina:  Maintenance  facilities,  and  com- 
munity facilities,  $538,000. 

Marine  Corps  Auxiliary  Landing  Field, 
Camp  Pendleton.  California:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  and  maintenance  facili- 
ties, $740,000. 

-Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  Point. 
North  Carolina:  Operational  facilities,  main- 
tenance facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
and  utilities.  $1,400,000. 
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Marine   Corps   Air   Station, 
fornla:    Operational    facilities 
nance  facllltlea.  $2,042,000. 

Marine   Corps    Air   Station.   Kaneohe 
Oahu,  Haw;ill:   Maintenance  facilities 

Marine    Corps    Air    Facllltv    New    ri 
North  Carolina:  Operational  facilities  n, 
tenance    facilities,    administrative   facllit!"' 
and  troop  housing.  $2,034,000,  ■ 

Marine    Corps     Air    Facility,    Sanu    a 
California:    Training    facilities,   $276 ooo 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Yuma   Ari^„ 
Supply  facilities.  $259,000.  "*• 

(Fleet  readiness  stations) 
Naval     Ammunition     Depot      CharlMt/^ 
South  Carolina:    Maintenance  facilities  , 
troop    housing    and    community    faciiit, 
$952,000.  '"cuities, 

Naval  Propellant  Plant.  Indian  Head  M»r. 
land:    Research,    development   and   testf 
duties,    supply    facilities,    and    real    esu7.' 
♦694.000.  "'* 

Naval  Torpedo  Station,  Keyport,  Washln* 
ton:  Research,  development  and  test  f»^" 
tie?,  and  real  estate,  $258,000 

Naval    Weapons    Station,    Yorktowu 
glnla:  Utilities,  $932,000. 
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(Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluaUon 
stations) 

Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station.  China  Lai. 
California:  Research,  development  and  t^ 
facilities,  $1,268,000. 

Naval  Air  Development  Center,  Johnavuie 
Pennsylvania  Research,  development  anri 
test  facilities.  $780,000. 

Pacific  Missile  Range.  Point  Mugu  CalUor 
nla:  Operational  facilities,  and  research 
development  and  test  facilities;  at  Point 
Arguello,  research,  development  and  test  fa- 
cilities, and  troop  housing;  and,  on  San 
Nicolas  Island,  research,  development  and 
test  facilities,  $3,869,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory,  White  Oak 
Maryland:  Research,  development  and  test 
facilities,  $6,173,000 

Naval  Ordnance  Missile  Test  Facility  White 
Sands,  New  Mexico:  Research,  development 
and  test  facilities.  $490,000. 

Supply  Facilities 
Fleet  Material  Support  Office,  Mechanlcs- 
burg,    Pennsylvania:    Administrative  f»cUl- 
ties,  $352,000. 

Marine  Corps  Facilities 
Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp   Lejeune,  North 
Carolina:    Training    facilities,    maintenance 
facilities,  and  utilities.  $1.892. CKX). 

Marine  Corps  Schools,  Quantico,  Virginia: 
Training  facilities.  $735,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Twenty-nine  Palms. 
California:  Community  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties $179,000. 

Service  School  Facilities 

Naval     Academy,     Annapolis,     Maryland 
Training  facilities,  and  troop  housing,  lU.- 
819,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Balnbrldge.  Mary- 
land: Utilities,  $70,000. 

Naval  Schools.  Mine  Warfare.  Charleston, 
Sjuth  Carolina:  Training  facilities.  $819,000 

Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Coronado.  Cali- 
fornia: Utilities,  $163,000. 

Fleet  Antl-AIr  Warfare  Training  Center, 
Dam  Neck,  Virginia:  Medical  faculties,  and 
troop  housing.  $1,812,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Great  Lakes,  IIU- 
nols:  Training  facilities,  and  utilities,  $3,235.- 
000, 

Naval  War  College,  Newport,  Rhode  la- 
land:  Training  facilities,  $65,000. 

Fleet  Antl-Submarlne  Warfare  School.  8tn 
Diego.  California :  Utilities.  $175,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  San  Diego,  CaU- 
fornla:  Troop  housing,  $79,000. 

Medical  Facilities 
Naval    Hofipltal.    Long    Beach,   Calif ornU: 
Troop  housing,  $336,(X)0. 


Communication  Facilities 
(Communication  stations) 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Cutler,  Maine:  Com- 
munity facilities,  $240,000, 

(Security  group  stations) 

Naval  Security  Station,  District  of  Colum- 
bia: Troop  housing,  $231,00r 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Skaggs 
Island,  California:  Utilities.  $341,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Winter 
Harbor.  Maine:  Troop  housing,  and  utilities, 
1282.000. 

Office  of  Naval  Research  Facilities 

Naval  Research  Laboratory,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: Research,  development  and  test  fa- 
cilities, administrative  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties. $6,730,000. 

Yards  and  Docks  Facilities 

Navy  FMbllc  Works  Center.  Newport,  Rhode 
Island;  Utilllles.  $965,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia:  Utilities.  $1,469,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Pearl  Harbor, 
Oahu,  Hawaii:  Utilities,  $171,000. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center.  Port 
Hueneme.  California;  Operational  facllitlee, 
and  utUities.  $1,490,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Ships  Facilities 
Naval    Station,    Sublc    Bay,    Republic    of 
Philippines:  Cksmmunlty  facilities.  $255,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Facilities 

Naral  Station,  Argentla,  Newfoundland. 
Canada:  Operational  facilities,  and  commu- 
nity facilities.  $1,365,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Facility.  Futema,  Oki- 
nawa: Training  facilities,  $202,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Iwakuni.  Japan: 
Operational  and   training  facilities,  $287,000. 

Naval  Station,  Midway  Islands;  Commu- 
nity facilities,  and  ground  Improvements, 
1581.000, 

Naval  Air  Facility,  Naples,  Italy:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  $310,000. 

Naval  sutlon,  Sangley  Point,  Republic  of 
Philippines:    Operational   facilities,   $57.0(X). 

Marine  Corps  Facilities 
Camp  Smedley  B  Butler.  Okinawa;  Opera- 
tional and  training  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  administrative  fa- 
cilities, and  troop  housing  and  community 
facilities.  $6,135,000. 

Communication  Facilities 
Naval    Radio    Station,    Barrlgada,    Guam, 
Mariana      Islands:      Operational      facilities, 
$414,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station.  London- 
derry, Northern  Ireland;  Operational  facil- 
ities, $517,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Summit,  Canal  Zone; 
Utilities.  $65,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Totsuka,  Japan; 
Operational  facilities.  and  utilities 
11.116.000. 

Sec,  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  naval  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works.  In- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment,  In 
the  total  amount  of  $70,665,000. 

Sec.  203,  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
estobllsh  or  develop  naval  Installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  In  Navy  missions 
and  responsibilities  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by:  (a)  unforeseen  security  consider- 
ations, (b)  new  weapons  developments,  (c) 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  or  (d)  improved  pro- 
duction schedules.  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  construc- 
tion for  Inclusion  In  tlie  next  military  con- 
struction authorization  Act  would  be  incon- 


sistent with  Interests  of  national  security, 
and  in  connection  therewith  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, convert,  rehabilitate,  or  install  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appur- 
tenances, utilities,  and  equipment.  In  the 
total  amount  of  $12,500,000:  Proitded,  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  his  designee 
shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  .Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, immediately  upon  reaching  a 
final  decision  to  implement,  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  any  public  works  undertaken 
under  this  section,  including  those  real  estate 
actions  pertaining  thereto.  This  authoriza- 
tion will  expire  as  of  September  30,  1964, 
except  for  those  public  works  projects  con- 
cerning which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notified  pursuant  to 
this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

Sec.  204.  (ai  Public  Law  87-57,  as 
amended,  is  amended  in  section  201  under  the 
heading  "Inside  the  United  States"  and  sub- 
heading "Communication  facilities",  with 
respect  to  the  Naval  Radio  Station.  Chelten- 
ham, Maryland,  by  striking  out  "$151, OOO", 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof,  "$238,000", 

(b)  Public  Law  87-57,  as  amended,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (2)  of 
section  602.  the  amounts  "$81,558,000"  and 
"$140,663,000",  and  Inserting  respectively  in 
place  thereof  "$81,645,000"  and  "$140  750- 
000". 

TTTLE    m 

Sec,  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  military  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment,  for  the  following 
projects: 

Inside  the  United  States 
Air  Defense  Command 
Ent  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado  Springs,  Col- 
orado;   Operational    facilities,    and    medical 
facilities,  $677,000. 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base.  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota:  Operational  facilities,  $659- 
000. 

Hamilton  Air  Force  Base.  San  Rafael,  Cali- 
fornia; Operational  facilities,  and  troop 
housing,  $675,000. 

Kincheloe  Air  Force  Base,  Sault  Salnte 
Marie,  Michigan:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  and  troop  housing 
and  community  facilities,   $808,000. 

Kingsley  Field,  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
and  medical  facilities.  $213,000. 

McChord  Air  Force  Base.  Tacoma.  Wash- 
ington: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  community  facilities,  $1  048  - 
000. 

NORAD  Headquarters,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado:    Operational    facilities,   $7,000,000. 

Otis  Air  Force  Base,  Falmouth,  Massachu- 
setts: Utilities,  $91,000, 

Paine  Field,  Everett,  Washington;  Mainte- 
nance facilities,  $131,000. 

Portland  International  Airport.  Portland. 
Oregon:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  troop  housing  and  community  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities.  $1,659,000. 

Stewart  Air  Force  Base.  Newburgh,  New 
York;  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  utilities,  $212,000. 

Suffolk  County  Air  Force  Base.  Westhamp- 
ton  Beach,  New  York:  Maintenance  facili- 
ties,  and  community   facilities,   $907,000. 

Truax  Field,  Madison,  Wisconsin:  Main- 
tenance facilities,  and  community  facilities 
$447,000. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Panama  City, 
Florida:  Operational  facilities,  and  mainte- 
nance facilities,  $681,000. 

Air    Force    Logistics    Command 
Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Ogden,  Utah;   Opera- 
tional facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  sup- 


ply facilities,  administrative  facilities,  and 
troop  housing,  $2,717,000. 

Kelley  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio,  Texas : 
Maintenance  facilities,  medical  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  and  troop  housing 
$4,345,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento, 
California:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  supply  facilities,  adminis- 
trative  facilities,   and   utilities,   $2,801,000. 

Norton  Air  Force  Base.  San  Bernardino, 
California:  Maintenance  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties, $983,000, 

Olmsted  Air  Force  Base,  Mlddletown, 
Pennsylvania;  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  administrative  facili- 
ties, $1,706,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Macon,  Georgia; 
Maintenance  facilities,  medical  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  and  utilities,  $2  170  - 
000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma;  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  supply  faculties,  and  utili- 
ties, $1,025,000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Dayton, 
Ohio;  Maintenance  facilities,  research,"  de- 
velopment and  test  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,  and  utilities,  $3,993,000. 

Air  Force  Systems  Conunand 
Arnold   Engineering   Development   Center. 
Tullahoma,    Tennessee:    Research,    develop- 
ment and  test  facilities,  supply  facilities,  and 
utilities,  $4,060,000. 

Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio,  Texas: 
Training  facilities,  research,  development  and 
test  facilities,  and  troop  housing  and  com- 
munity facilities,  $1,155,000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Muroc,  California; 
Research,  development  and  test  facilities 
$9,660,000. 

Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Valparaiso,  Florida: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
research,  development  and  test  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  hospital  facilities,  and  troop 
housing,  $5,110,000. 

HoUoman  Air  Force  Base.  Alamogordo.  New 
Mexico:  Maintenance  facilities,  research,  de- 
velopment and  test  facilities.  $196,000. 

Kirtland  Air  Force  Base.  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico:  Research,  development  and  test  fa- 
cilities, and  troop  housing  and  community 
facilities,  $1,035,000. 

Laurence  G.  Hanscom  Field,  Bedford, 
Massachusetts;  Troop  housing  and  commu- 
nity facilities,  $602,000. 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  Cocoa,  Florida ;  Op- 
erational facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
and  troop  hotosing,  $1,119,000. 

Sacramento  Peak  Upper  Air  Research  Site, 
Alamogordo,  New  Mexico:  Research,  develop- 
ment and  test  facilities,  $2,889,000. 

Various  locations,  Atlantic  Missile  Range: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facili- 
ties, research,  development  and  test  facilities, 
troop  housing,  and  utilities,  57.856.000. 
Air  Training  Command 
Amarillo  Air  Force  Base.  Amarillo.  Texas; 
Training  facilities,  hospital  facilities,  and 
community  facilities,  $4,154,000. 

Chanute  Air  Force  Base.  Rantoul,  Illinois; 
Training  facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utili- 
ties. $2,763,000. 

Craig  Air  Force  Base.  Seima,  Alabama: 
Operational  facilities.  $829,000. 

James  Connally  Air  Force  Ba.se.  Waco, 
Texas:  Administrative  facilities,  and  troop 
housing.  $1,561,000 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base.  Biloxi,  Mississippi: 
Training  facilities,  and  hospital  facilities 
$2,958,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas:  Training  facilities,  medical  facilities, 
administrative  facilities,  and  troop  housing 
$1,754,000. 

Laughlln  Air  Force  Base.  Del  Rio,  Texas; 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utilities. 
$1,741,000. 
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Lowry  Air  Force  Base.  Denver,  Colorado: 
Troop  housing.  $974,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Baae.  San  Antonio. 
Texas:  Operational  lacUitleB.  maintenance 
facilities,  and  real  estate,  $1,475,000. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base,  Lubbock,  Texaa :  Op- 
erational faculties,  utilities,  and  real  estate. 
$504,000 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base.  Wichita  Falls. 
T-xas:  Training  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
administrative  facilities,  and  troop  housing 
$2,225,000 

Stead  Air  Force  Base  Reno.  Nevada:  Opera- 
tional   and    training    facilities,   $236,000. 

Vance  Air  Force  Base.  Enid.  Oklahoma: 
Operational  facilities,  and  real  estate,  $756  - 
000. 

Webb  Air  Force  Base,  Big  Spring.  Texas: 
Operational  facilities,  $125,000. 

Unidentified  location:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
and  troop  housing,  $3,134,000. 

Air    University 

Ounter  Air  Force  Base.  Montgomery.  Ala- 
bama: Administrative  facilities,  and  troop 
housing  and   community  facilities.  $765,000. 

Maxwell  Air  Force  Base.  Montgomery.  Ala- 
bama: M^iintenance  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,  and  troop  housing  and  community 
faclllUes,  $852,000. 


Alaskan   Air    Command 

Eelson  Air  Force  Base,  Fairbanks,  Alaska: 
Maintenance  facilities,  administrative  facil- 
ities, troop  housing,  and  utilities.  $1,853,000, 

Blmendorf  Air  Force  Base.  Anchorage.  Alas- 
ka: Operational  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, administrative  facilities,  community 
facilities,   and   utilities.  $2,689,000. 

Galena  Alri>ort.  Galena.  Alaska:  Medical 
facilities.   $145,000. 

King  Salmon  Airport,  Naknek,  Alaska: 
Operational  facilities,  and  supply  facilities 
$160000. 

Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  troop 
housing  and  community  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties, $9,759,000 

Headquarters  Command 

Andrews    Air    Force    Base,    Camp    Springs. 
Maryland:     Operational     facilities,     mainte- 
nance facilities,  hospital  and  medical  facili- 
ties, troop  housing,  and  utilities.  $5.69(3,000. 
Military  Air  Transport  Service 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base.  Charleston. 
South  Carolina:  Maintenance  facilities,  sup- 
ply facilities,  medical  facilities,  and  com- 
munity facilities.  $1,284,000. 

Dover  Air  Force  Base.  E>over.  Delaware: 
Operational  facilities,  $520,000. 

Hunter  Air  Force  Base,  Savannah,  Georgia: 
Maintenance  facilities.  $766,000. 

McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  Wrlghtstown,  New 
Jersey:  Operational  and  training  facilities 
$487,000. 

Orlando  Air  Force  Base,  Orlando,  Florida: 
Training  facilities,  $191,000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base.  Belleville,  BUnols: 
Operational  facilities.  $145,000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base.  Falrfleld,  California: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  hospital  facilities,  and  util- 
ities, $2,716,000. 

Pacific  Air  Force 
Hlckam  Air  Force  Base.  Honolulu,  Hawaii: 
Operational  facilities,  supply  facilities,  medi- 
cal f»cllltle«.  and  utilities.  $1,373,000. 

Strategic  Air  Command 
Altus   Air    Force    Base,   Altus.    Oklahoma: 
Operational  facilities,  and  administrative  fa- 
cilities, $392,000. 

BeaJe  Air  Force  Base,  MarysvUle,  Cali- 
fornia; Operational  facilities,  $470,000. 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Austin.  Texas: 
Operational  facilities,  and  troop  houslntr, 
$463,000. 


Blgga  Air  Force  Base.  El  Paso,  Texas: 
Operational  faclllUes.  $174,000. 

Blytheville  Air  Force  Base.  BIythevllle, 
Arkansaa:  Operational  faclllUes.  maintenance 
facilities,  administrative  facilities,  and  troop 
housing.  $549,000. 

Bunker  Hill  Air  Force  Base.  Peru,  Indiana: 
Operational  facilities,  $168,00. 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas:  Operational  facilities,  and  commu- 
nity facilities,  $868,000. 

Castle  Air  Force  Base,  Merced,  California: 
Operational  facilities,  and  community  facili- 
ties, $163,000. 

Clinton-Sherman  Air  Force  Base.  Clinton, 
Oklahoma:  Maintenance  facilities,  commu- 
nity  facilities,   and  utilities.  $329,000. 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base,  Columbus. 
Mississippi:  Operational  faculties.  $70,000. 

Davls-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Tucson. 
Arizona:  Operational  faclllUes,  and  commu- 
nity facilities.  $709,000. 

Dyess  Air  Force  Base.  Abilene,  Texas: 
Troop  housing,  $653,000. 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base.  Rapid  City.  South 
Dakota:    Operational   facilities,   $51,000 

Francis  E  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming:  Operational  and  training 
facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  supply  fa- 
cilities, and   troop  housing,  $1,391,000, 

Glasgow  Air  Force  Base,  Glasgow.  Mon- 
tana: Operational  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,  and  community  facilities.  $633,000, 
Homestead  Air  Force  Base.  Homestead, 
Florida:  Maintenance  facilities,  and  com- 
munity facilities,  $853,000. 

Larson  Air  Force  Base,  Moses  Lake,  Wash- 
ington: Operational  facilities,  and  troop 
housing  and  community  facilities,  $722,000. 
Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base,  Little  Rock 
Arkansas:  Training  facilities,  maintenance 
faclllUes,  supply  facilities,  administrative  fa- 
cUltes,  and  community  facilities,  $1,646,000. 
Lockbourne  Air  Force  Base,  Columbus 
Ohio:  Operational  faclllUes,  and  utilities' 
$297,000. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Great  Falls 
Montana:  Medical  facilities,  and  community 
facilities,  $609,000. 

March  Air  Force  Base.  Riverside.  Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance  facilities,  and  medical 
facilities.  $186,000. 

Mlnot  Air  Force  Base.  Mlnot,  North  Da- 
kota: Operational  facilities,  medical  facili- 
ties, and  community  faclllUes,  $1,408,000. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  B.ase,  Mountain 

Home.  Idaho:  Operational  facilities.  $135,000 

Offutt  Air  Force   Base.  Omaha.   Nebraska- 

Maintenance    facilities,    and    administrative 

facilities.  $683,000. 

Pease  Air  Force  Base,  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  supply  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties, $410,000. 

Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base,  Plattsburgh. 
New  York:  Maintenance  facilities,  and  sup- 
ply facilities.  $89,000, 

Schilling  Air  Force  Base,  Sallna,  Kansas 
Operational  facilities,  $94,000. 

Turner  Air  Force  Base,  Albany,  Georgia 
Operational  facilities,  troop  housing  and 
community  facilities,  and  utilities,  $653,000. 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  Lompoc  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilities,  hospital  facili- 
ties, administrative  facilities,  and  troop 
housing.  $6,666,000 

Westover  Air  Force  Base,  Chlcopee  Falls 
Massachusetts:  Operational  facilities  and  ad- 
ministrative faclllUes,  $1,332,000. 

Whlteman  Air  Force  Base,  Knob  Noster. 
Missouri:   Operational  facilities,  $80,000 

Wurumlth  Air  Force  Base,  Oscoda,  Michi- 
gan: Supply  facilities,  and  troop  housing 
and  community  facilities,  $547,000. 
Tactical  Air  Command 
England  Air  Force  Base,  Alexandria.  Louisi- 
ana: Operational  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, administrative  facilities,  and  troop 
housing   and  community  facilities.   $886,000. 
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George  Air  Force  Base,  Victorviiie  c^Uf 
nla:     Operational     and     training    facn  t°'" 
maintenance    faclllUes,    and    trcx.p    ho  !  **' 
and  community  faclllUes,  $4  226  000       ^^8 

Langley    Air    Force    Bfise.    Hampton    Vu 
glnla     Administrative  facilities    troon  h 
ing.  and  utilities.  $2,067,000.  "*" 

Luke    Air    Force   Base,    Phoenix    AT\:,r.,. 
Operational  facilities.  $130,000        '  ' 

MacDiU   Air    Force   Base.   Tampa    r.oriH 
Maintenance  f«tllitles,  $99,000  ' 


Sou 
000 


Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base.  Myrtle  B*»/.), 
uth  Carolina:  Operational  facilltiwi  V,^  ' 


Operational  facilities,  $i^ . 

NelUs  Air  Force  Base,  Las  Vegas  Nevxrt, 
Administrative  facilities,  and  troop  hou«int 
$797,000.  ^  "ousuig. 

Pope  Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Bragg  Wnrt), 
Crollna:  Operational  facilities  ma^°^ 
nance  facilities,  and  real  estate,  $3  Tai  rJ^' 

Sew;u-t  Air  Force  Base,  Smyrna  TennT 
see:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance^" 
cilities,   and    troop   housing,   $1,786  000 

Se>-mour-Johnson  Air  Force  Base  Gold, 
boro.  North  Carolina:  AdmlnlstraUve  faclU 
ties,  and  troop  housing.  $650,000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  B;ise.  Sumter.  South  Cam 
Una:  OperaUonal  facilities,  maintenance  f." 
cllltles.  and  administrative  faclllUes  $10(17' 

000.  ■  •'■"'".• 


Aircraft  Control  and  W;u-nlng  System 
Various  locations:     OperaUonal   facilities 
maintenance    faclllUes.    troop    housina   and 
community   facilities,   and   uuutles    $itii 
000.  '   '''•"■* 

Outside  the  United  States 
Air  Defense  Command 
Various    locations:     Operational   facllltlM 
troop  hou-slng  and  community  facilities  ann 
utilities.  $1,132,000.  ' 

Caribbean  Air  Command 
Albrook  Air  Force  Base.  Canal  Zone:   Medi- 
cal  facilities,  and  troop  housing  $291  000 

Howard  Air  Force  Base,  Canal  Zone-  Op- 
erational  faciUtlea.  and  supply  facilities, 
$347,000. 

Military  Air  Transport  Service 
Wake  Island:  Supply  facilities.  $34,000. 
Various   locations:     Operational    facilities 
and  utilities,  $1,198,000. 

Pacific  Air  Force 

Various  locations:  Operational  and  train- 
ing facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  supply 
facilities,  medical  facilities,  troop  housing 
and  community  facilities,  and  utilities  $24- 
767,000. 

Strategic  Air  Command 

Ramey  Air  Force  Base,  Puerto  Rico:  Supply 
facilities.  $93,000. 

Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  community  facilities 
and  utilities.  $1,407,000. 

United  States  Air  Forces  In  Europe 
Various  locations:  Operational  and  train- 
ing facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  supply 
facilities,  medical  facilities,  admlnlstraUve 
faclllUes,  troop  housing  and  community  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities,  $23,884,000. 

United  States  Air  Force  Security  Service 

Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
medical  facilities,  troop  housing  and  com- 
munity facilities,  and  utilities.  $11,610,000. 

Sec  302  TTie  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  cl.xssified  military 
Installations  and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  In- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works.  Including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment In  the  total   amount  of  $252,629,000 

Sec,  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  Air  Force  insUUa- 
tlons  and  facilities  by  proceeding  with  con- 
struction made  necessary  by  changes  In  Air 
Force    missions    and    responsibilities    whlcli 


U 


have   been    occasioned    by:     (a)     unforeseen 
g^urlty  consideration,  (b)  new  weapons  de- 
velopments, (c)  new  and  unforeseen  research 
and  development  requirements,   or    (d)    im- 
proved  production   schedules.   If   the   Secre- 
tary of  Defense  determines  that  deferral  of 
such  construction  for  Inclusion  in  the  next 
military     construclton     authorization     Act 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of 
national  security,  and   in   connection   there- 
with to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  rehabill- 
ute.  or  Install  permanent  or  temporary  pub- 
He   works.    Including    land    acquisition,    site 
preparation,     appurtenances,     utilities,     and 
equipment  in   the  total  amount  of  $12,500,- 
000:  ProiHded,  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  or  his  designee,  shall  nritify  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  immediately  upon 
reaching  a  final   decision    to   Implement,   of 
the  cost  of  construction  of  any  public  work 
undertaken    under    this    section,    including 
those  real  estate  actions  pertaining  thereto. 
This  authorization  will  expire  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1964,  except  for   those  public  works 
projects  concerning   which    the   Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives   have   been   notified   pur- 
suant to  this  section  prior  to  that  date. 
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Tll'LZ    IV 

Sec  401.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  Installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities, 
and  equipment,  for  defense  agencies  for  the 
following  projects: 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 

Armed  Forces  Radloblology  Research  Insti- 
tute. NaUonal  Naval  Medical  Center,  Be- 
ihesda,  Maryland:  Research,  development 
and  test  facilities,  $1,200,000. 

S&ndla   Base,    Albuquerque.    New    Mexico: 
Community  facilities,  and  utilities,  $389,000. 
Defense  Communications  Agency 

Navy  Service  Center.  Arlington  County. 
Virginia:    Administrative   facilities.   $342,OOo! 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Belleville.  Illinois- 
Administrative  facilities,  $718,000. 

Various  locations:  Operational  facilities 
1200.000.  ' 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency 

Arlington  Hall.  Arlington  County,  Virginia - 
AdmlnlstraUve  faclllUes,  $61,000. 

Naval   Station,    Anacostla    Annex     District 
of  Columbia:   Training  facilities,  $164,000. 
Defense  Supply  Agency 

Defense  Electronics  Supply  Center.  Dayton 
S3°00o'""'°^"'*"''*  ^**'"*"**-  *"^  uUllUes, 

Defense  Oothlng  and  Textile  Supply  Cen- 
ter. Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania:  Malnte- 
sance  facilities,    and    uUlUies.    $809  000 

m^'i''"^,  ^•'"^'■a'  Supply  Center,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia:  Administrative  facilities 
and  utillUes.  $309,000.  laciiiues. 

National  Security  Agency 

tn!!niL"r'!f//*'''^'^"*^-  Operational  and 
training  facilities.  admlnlsU-aUve  facilities 
MduUlltles,  $261,000.  Jacuuies. 

«dlTnl"f  '.'-'^^t'o^s:  Operational  faclllUes. 
S,T435,^00a^"'^'^^'    """""•    ''^^    "^^ 

TITLE    V 

Military  family  housing 

deJi^r,i°\  "^^  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
fr^in      ■  i"  ""^horlzed   to  construct,  at  the 

unltl.nH^"."^'^'"  "^^^-  '•^'""y  housing 
unlu  and  trailer  court  faculties,  in  the  num- 

inrcnf?  '*^^'  ""^*^^-  ^"^  ^°  ^^'""y  houB- 
ng  construction  shall  be  commenced  at  any 

S  JT?"'"''  '°  '""^  U^'^^d  States,  until 
«e  Secretary  shall  have  consulted  with  the 


Administrator,  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  as  to  the  availability  of  adequate 
private  housing  at  such  locations.  This  au- 
thority shall  Include  the  authority  to  acquire 
land,  and  Interests  in  land,  by  gift,  purchase, 
exchange  of  Government-owned  land,  or 
otherwise. 

(a)    Family  housing  units  for — 
( 1 )    the    Department    of    the    Army     1  727 
units,  $33,952,000. 

Fort  Greely,  Alaska,  62  units. 

Petroleum  Distribution  Pipeline.  Alaska  19 
units. 

Fort  Richardson,  Alaska,  100  units. 

Pine  Bluff  Arsenal,  Arkansas,  33  units 

Fort  Irwin,  California,  65  units. 

Fort  Ord,   California.   200  units. 

Fort  Carson.  Colorado,  280  units. 

Fort  Stewart,  Georgia,  132  units. 

Savanna  Army  Depot,  Illinois.  32  units 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland  100 
units. 

Port  Detrlck,  Maryland,  40  units. 

Vint  Hill  Farms  Station,  Virginia,  30  units 

Army  Security  Agency,  location  04  60 
units. 

Army  Security  Agency,  location  23,  84 
units. 

Fort  Buckner,  Okinawa,  490  units. 

(2)  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  4  228 
units.   $74,892,000. 

Naval  StaUon,  Kodlak.  Alaska.  250  units. 

Marine  Corps  Air  StaUon,  Yuma,  Arizona 
100  units. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Alameda,  California  300 
units. 

Marine  Corps  Cold  Weather  Training  Cen- 
ter. Bridgeport.  California,  40  units. 

Naval   Air   Facility.   El   Centro.    California 
100  units. 

Naval  SUtlon,  Long  Beach,  California  400 
units. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Mare  Island,  California 
300  units. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton  Cali- 
fornia, 100  units. 

Naval  Shipyard.  San  Francisco.  California 
124  units. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Kaneohe  Bay 
Hawaii,  100  units. 

Naval   Station,   Pearl   Harbor,   Hawaii     400 

units. 

Naval  Radio  StaUon,  Cutler.  Maine  12 
units. 

Naval  Air  Station.  New  York,  New  York 
8  units. 

Naval  Supply  Depot.  Mechanlcsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, 75  units. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Quonset  Point.  Rhode 
Island,  200  units. 

Naval  Station,  Charleston,  South  Carolina 
59J  units. 

Naval  Hospital,  Beaufort,  South  Carolina 
1  unit. 
Naval  StaUon,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  280  units. 
Naval    Shipyard,    Bremerton,    Washington 

300  units.  '^ 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Sabana  Seca  Puerto 
Rico.  100  units. 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Londonderry,  North- 
ern Ireland,  30  units. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Edzell  Scot- 
land, 90  units. 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Thurso,  Scotland  26 
units. 

Classified  location,  300  units. 
(3)  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force   4  045 
units,  $72,675,000.  '     ' 

Elmendorf    Air    Force    Base,    Alaska     290 

units. 

George  Air  Force  Base,  California,  150  units 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  California,  150 
units. 

Ent  Air  Force  Base.  Colorado,  200  units. 
Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado,  100  units. 
Robins  Air  Force  Base.  Georgia,  100  unit*. 
Bellows  Air  Force  SUtlon.  Hawaii,  20  units 
Hickam-Wheeler  Air  Force  Bases,  Hawaii 
160  uniU. 


Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland,  150 
units. 

L.  G.  Hanscom  Air  Force  Base  Massa- 
chusetts, 200  units. 

K.  I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base,  Michigan  100 
units. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Montana  200 
units. 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  North  Dakota 
300  units. 

Mlnot  Air  Force  Base,  North  Dakota,  300 
units. 

Altus  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma,  100  units, 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center, 
Tennessee,  40  units. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Virginia,  100  units. 

F.  E,  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Wyomlne 
200  units.  ■*         ^ 

Various  locations.  245  relocatable  units. 

Goose  Air  Base,  Canada,  200  units. 

Kadena  Air  Base.  Okinawa.  100  units 

Naha   Air   Base.   Okinawa,   200  units 

Clark  Air  Base,  PhUlpplne  Islands.  250 
units. 

Site  QC,  200  units. 

(b)    Trailer  Court  Facilities  for: 

(1)  The  Department  of  the  Army  383 
spaces,  $657,000. 

(2)  The  Department  of  the  Navy  172 
spaces,  $279,000. 

(3)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
984  spaces,  $1,607,000. 

Sec.  502.  Authorizations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  family  housing  provided  In  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  llmlUUons 
on  cost,  which  shall  include  shades,  screens 
ranges,  refrigerators,  and  all  other  InsUlled 
equipment  and  fixtures: 

(a)  The  cost  per  unit  of  family  housing 
constructed  in  the  conterminous  United 
States,  Hawaii,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Puerto 
Rico,  shall  not  exceed — 

$22,000  for  generals  or  equivalent; 
$19,800  for  colonels  or  equivalent; 
$17,600  for  majors  and,  or  lieutenant  colo- 
nels or  equivalent; 

$15,400  for  all  other  commissioned  or  war- 
rant officer  personnel  or  equivalent; 
$13,200  for  enlisted  personnel- 
lb)  When  family  housing  units  are  con- 
structed in  areas  other  than  those  listed  in 
subsecUon  (a),  the  average  cost  of  all  such 
units  shall  not  exceed  $32,000,  and  in  no 
!In^^^^    ^^^    ^°^^    °'    ^°y    "°'t    exceed 

(c)  The  cost  limiUtlons  provided  in  sub- 
Mctlons  (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  applied  to  the 
five-foot  line. 

(d)  No  project  In  excess  of  50  units  In 
the  areas  listed  In  subsecUon  (a)  shall  be 
constructed  at  an  average  unit  cost  exceed- 
ing $17,500,  Including  the  cost  of  the  family 
unit  and  the  proportionate  costs  of  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  and  insUUatlon 
of  utilities. 

(e)  No  family  housing  unit  In  the  areas 
listed  in  subsecUon  (a)  shall  be  constructed 
at  a  toUl  cost  exceeding  $26,000.  Including 
the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and  the  propor- 
tionate costs  of  land  acquisition,  site  prepa- 
raUon,  and  InstallaUon  of  uUllUes. 

Sec.  603.  SecUons  4774(b),  7574(b)  and 
9774(b)  of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code  are 
each  amended  to  read  as  follows:  -(b)  Uie 
maximum  limiUtlons  prescribed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  are  Increased  10  percent  for  quarters 
of  the  commanding  officer  of  any  station  air 
base,  or  other  Installation,  based  on  'the 
grade  authorized  for  that  position." 

Sec.  604.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  Is  authorized  to  accomplish  altera- 
tions, additions,  expansions,  or  extensions 
not  otherwise  authorized  by  law,  to  existing 
public  quarters  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 

(a)  For    the    Department    of    the    Armv 
$3  231,000: 

(b)  For    the    Department    of    the    Navv 
$1,677,000; 

(c)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
$3,863,000. 
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Sec  50a  Section  S15  of  Public  Law  84-161 
I  09  Stat.  324.  352),  as  amended,  ta  amended 
to  read  as  f  oIIowb  : 

"Sbc.  515.  During  fiscal  years  1964  through 
and  Including  19««.  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  respectively,  are 
authorized  to  lease  housing  facilities  at  or 
near  military  Installations  In  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  for  assignment  as 
public  quarters  to  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents.  If  any.  without  rental 
charge,  upon  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  that  there  is 
a  lack  of  adequate  housing  facilities  at  or 
near  such  military  installations  Not  more 
than  seven  thousand  five  hundred  of  such 
units  may  be  so  leased  at  any  one  time,  nor 
may  the  rental  for  any  such  unit  exceed  $170 
a  month.  Including  the  cost  of  utilities  and 
maintenance  and  operation." 

Sec.  506  Section  407(g)  of  Public  Law  85- 
241  (71  Stat.  531.  556).  as  amended  (42 
use  1594(g)  )  ,  la  amended  by  changing  the 
period  to  a  semicolon  and  adding  the  follow- 
ing: "and  ProtHdcd.  further,  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  may  exempt, 
not  to  exceed  22.000  units,  from  this  require- 
ment any  housing  at  any  particular  Instal- 
lation as  to  which  he  determines  that  (1) 
the  housing  Is  safe,  decent,  and  sanitary,  so 
as  to  be  suitable  for  occupancy:  (2)  the 
housing  cannot  be  made  adequate  as  public 
quarters  with  a  reasonable  expenditure  of 
funds:  (3)  the  rentals  charged  to.  or  the  al- 
lowances forfeited  by.  the  occupants  are  not 
less  than  the  costs  of  maintaining  and  oper- 
ating the  housing;  and  (4)  there  Is  a  contin- 
uing need  which  cannot  appropriately  be  met 
by  privately  owned  housing  In  the  area  " 

Sec  507  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
military  family  housing  in  foreign  countries, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  agreements  guaranteeing  the 
builders  of  such  housing  a  rental  return 
equivalent  to  a  specified  portion  of  the  an- 
nual rental  Income  which  the  builders 
would  receive  from  the  tenants  If  the  hous- 
ing? were  fully  occupied  Provided  That  the 
aggregate  amount  guaranteed  under  such 
agreements  entered  Into  In  any  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed,  on  an  annual  basis,  such 
amount  as  may  be  applicable  to  five  thou- 
sand units:  Provided  further.  That  no  such 
agreement  shall  guarantee  the  payment  of 
more  than  97  per  centum  of  the  anticipated 
rentals,  nor  shall  any  guarantee  extend  for 
a  period  of  more  than  ten  years,  nor  shall 
the  average  guaranteed  renUl  on  any  project 
exceed  $150  per  unit  per  month  Including 
the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation 

Sec  508  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designee  Is  authorized  to  acquire  and  reha- 
bilitate not  to  exceed  two  thousand  and 
twenty-three  units  of  housing  under  the  au- 
thority granted  by  section  404  of  the  Hous- 
ing Amendments  of  1955.  as  amended  (42 
use  1594a),  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
«9. 400.000 

Sec  509  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  his  designee  In  support  of  military  family 
housing,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $490,629.- 
000  for  the  following  purposes:  Improve- 
ments to  Inadequate  units  of  family  hous- 
ing; minor  construction;  planning;  rental 
guaranty  payments;  leasing:  operating  ex- 
penses; maintenance  of  real  property;  pay- 
ments of  principal  and  interest  on  mortgage 
debts  Incurred  and  payments  for  equities  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  title  IV  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955.  as  amended  (42  USC. 
1594  et  seq  ) ;  payments  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation;  and  mortgage  Insurance 
premiums  authorized  under  section  222  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended  ( 12 
use.  1715m). 

TITLE  VI 

General  provi.<:ions 
Sec.  601.  The    Secretary    of    each    military 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop Installations  and   facilities  under  this 


Act  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  USC 
529)  and  secUons  4774(d)  and  9774(d)  of 
tlUe  10,  United  States  Code  The  authority 
to  place  permanent  or  temp)orary  Improve- 
ments on  land  Includes  authority  for  sur- 
veys, administration,  overhead,  planning, 
and  supervision  Incident  to  construction. 
That  authority  may  be  exercised  before  title 
to  the  land  Is  approved  under  section  355 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40 
use  255),  and  even  though  the  land  Is 
held  temporarily  The  authority  to  acquire 
real  estate  or  Und  Includes  authority  to 
make  surveys  and  to  acquire  land,  and  In- 
terests In  land  (Including  temporary  use), 
by  gift.  pujch.ase,  exchange  of  Oovernment- 
owned  land,  or  otherwise 

Sec  602  There  are  authorized  Ui  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  appropriations 
for  public  works  projects  authorized  by  titles 
I.  II.  III.  IV.  and  V  shall  not  exceed — 

(1)  for  title  I:  Inside  the  United  States. 
$144,573,000;  outside  the  United  States,  $34- 
699.000;  section  102,  $8.900  000,  section  103. 
$12,500,000;  or  a  total  of  $200  672,000 

(2)  for  title  II:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$110,808,000;  outside  the  United  States.  $11,- 
304,000;  section  202.  $70,665,000;  section  203, 
$12,500,000;  or  a  total  of  $205,277,000 

(3)  for  title  III:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$164,058,000;  outside  the  United  States.  $64- 
763.000;  section  302,  $252,629,000;  section  303, 
$12,500,000;  or  a  total  of  $493,950,000 

(4)  for  title  IV:  A  total  of  $6,511,000 

(5)  for  title  V:  For  construction.  Including 
acquisition,  addition,  expansion,  extension 
and  alteration,  and  operation,  maintenance, 
and  debt  payments,  including  leasing  and 
minor  construction  of  family  housing  for 
a  total  of  $692,862,000 

Sec  JP3  Any  of  the  amounts  named  In 
titles  r  II,  III,  and  IV  of  this  Act.  may.  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned, 
be  Increased  by  5  per  centum  for  projcts  In- 
side the  United  States  (other  than  Alaska) 
and  by  10  per  centum  for  projects  outside 
the  United  States  or  In  Alaska.  If  he  deter- 
mines In  the  case  of  any  particular  project 
that  such  Increase  ( 1 )  Is  required  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  meeting  unusual  varl;\tlons  In 
cost  arising  In  connection  with  that  project, 
and  (2i  could  not  have  been  reasonably  an- 
ticipated at  the  time  such  project  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  However,  the  total 
costs  of  all  projects  In  each  such  title  may 
not  be  more  than  the  total  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  projects  In 
that  title. 

Sec  604    Whenever— 

( 1 )  the  President  determines  that  com- 
pliance with  section  2313(b)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  for  contracts  made  un- 
der this  Act  for  the  establishment  or  develop- 
ment of  military  Installations  and  facilities 
In  foreign  countries  would  Interfere  with 
the  carrying  out  of  this  Act;  and 

{ 2 )  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  have  agreed  upon  alternative 
methods  of  adequately  auditing  those  con- 
tracts; 

the   President    may   exempt    those    contracts 
from  the  requirements  of  that  section. 

Sec  605  Contracts  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  States  for  performance  within 
the  United  States  and  Its  possessions,  under 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Dep.irtment  of  the  Army,  or  the  Bureau 
of  Yards  and  Docks.  Department  of  the  Navy, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines 
that  because  such  Jurisdiction  and  super- 
vision is  wholly  Impracticable  such  contracts 
should  be  executed  under  the  Jurisdiction 
and  supervision  of  another  department  or 
Government  agency,  and  shall  be  awarded. 
Insofar  as  practicable,  on  a  competitive  basis 
to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  If  the  na- 
tional security  will  not  be  Impaired  and  the 
award  Is  consistent  with  chapter  137  of  title 
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10,  United  States  Code  The  Secretsn 
the  military  departments  shall  reoort  2L''' 
annually  to  the  President  of  the  fu' 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  ReDrw!'^ 
tlves  with  respect  to  all  contracts  awl^^" 
on  other  than  a  competitive  basu  tr^ 
lowest  responsible  bidder  ^* 

Sec  606   (a)    As    of    October    i     19-4 
authorizations     for     military    public    »  *^ 
(Other   than   famllv   housing)    to  be  «/°'^ 
pllshed  by  the  Secretary  of  a  military  a/r^T' 
ment  In  connection  with  the  esUbiiahm 
or  development  of  military  InstallatloMT'!! 
facilities,   and   all   authorizations  for  ann^ 
prlatlons    therefor,    that    are    contalnw^ 
Acts  approved  before  July  28,  1962    and  r, 
superseded  or  otherwise  modified  by  .  l.t 
authorization  are  repealed  except 

I  1 )    authorizations   for   public   works 
for  approprlaUons  therefor  that  are  set  t^t 
In  those  Acts  In  the  titles  that  conuinTh" 
general  provisions:  ""' 

(2)  the  authorization  for  public  work 
projects  as  to  which  appropriated  funds  h.v 
been  obligated  for  construction  contrart! 
or  land  acquisitions  In  whole  or  In  part  bo 
fore  October  1,  1964,  and  authorizations  fni 
appropriations  therefor; 

(3)  notwithstanding  the  provision*  r,< 
section  606  of  the  Act  of  July  27  ijm  ,-, 
SUt  223,  241 ) .  the  authorization  for  utUitiw 
and  ground  Improvements  In  the  amount  cx 
$125,000  for  Naval  Training  Center,  Oret- 
Lakes.  Illinois,  that  Is  contained  In  tlt'e  n 
section  201.  under  the  heading  'Inside  the 
United  States'  and  subheading  "Serricf 
School  Facilities"  of  the  Act  of  June  8  ]^ 
(74  SUt   172).  ^ 

(b)  As  of  October  1.  1964.  all  authoria- 
tlons.  for  construction  of  family  housinj 
which  are  conUlned  In  this  Act  or  any  Ac- 
approved  prior  to  July  28.  1962.  are  repealec 
except  ( 1 )  the  authorization  for  family  hous- 
ing projects  as  to  which  appropriated  fund, 
have  been  obligated  for  construction  con- 
tracts or  land  acquisitions  In  whole  or  In  pan 
before  October  1.  1984;  and  (2)  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  606  of  the 
Act  of  July  27.  1962  (76  Stat  223.  241)  Uw 
authorization  for — 

(11  construction  of  twenty-seven  famUy 
housing  units  for  the  Joint  United  8UtM 
Military  Mission,  Oolcuk.  Turkey,  which  U 
contained  in  section  201  of  the  Act  of  Junt 
8.  1960  (74  Stat    166,  174): 

(2)  construction  of  two  hundred  familT 
housing  units  for  the  Naval  Air  PacUlty 
Naha,  Okinawa.  Ryuky\i  Islands,  which  U 
contained  In  section  201  of  the  Act  of  June  8 
1960  (74  Stat.  166.  173); 

(3)  construction  of  one  hundred  family 
housing  units  and  community  facilities  it 
Site  1-5.  which  Is  contained  In  section  30: 
of  the  Act  of  June  8,  1960  (74  Stat  186 
181 ) ;  and 

(4)  construction  of  one  hundred  famllj 
housing  units  at  Site  1-D.  which  Is  con- 
tained In  section  301  of  the  Act  of  June  8 
1960  (74  Stat    166.  181) 

Sec.  607.  None  of  the  authority  contained 
In  titles  I.  II.  and  III  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  any  building  constnic- 
tlon  project  Inside  the  United  Suites  (other 
than  Alaska)   at  a  unit  cost  In  excess  of— 

( 1 )  $32  per  square  foot  for  cold-storage 
warehousing; 

(2)  93  per  square  foot  for  regular  ware- 
housing; 

(3)  $1,850  per  man  for  permanent  bar- 
racks; 

(4)  $8,500  per  man  for  bachelor  officer 
quarters;  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that,  because  of  special  circum- 
stances, application  to  such  project  of  the 
limitations  on  unit  costs  contained  In  this 
section  Is  Impracticable. 

Sec  608  The  last  sentence  of  section  2674 
(a)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  U 
amended  by  changing  the  figure  '$5,000'  to 
"$25,000." 
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Sec.  609.  (a)  Chapter  159  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)   by  adding  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof: 
••§  3682.  Facilities  for  defense  agencies 

"The  construction,  maintenance,  rehabili- 
tation, repair,  alteration,  addition,  expan- 
ilon.  or  extension  of  a  real  property  facility 
for  an  activity  or  agency  of  the  Department 
ot  Defense  (other  than  a  military  depart- 
ment) financed  from  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  be  accomplished  by  or  through  a  mili- 
tary department  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  A  real  property  facility  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense which  Is  used  by  an  activity  or  agency 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  (other  than  a 
military  department)  shall  be  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  a  military  department  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  Item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis: 
"3682.  Facilities  for  defense  agencies." 

(b)  Section  610  of  the  Act  of  July  27.  1962 
(76  Stat  223.  242),  Is  repealed. 

Sic.  610  Section  412(b)  of  Public  Law  86- 
149,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; 

"(b)  No  funds  may  be  appropriated  after 
December  31,  1960.  to  or  for  the  use  of  any 
armed  force  of  the  United  States  for  the 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  or  naval 
vessels,  or  after  December  31.  1962.  to  or  for 
the  use  of  any  armed  force  of  the  United 
States  for  the  research,  development,  test,  or 
evaluation  of  aircraft,  missiles,  or  naval  ves- 
sels, or  after  December  31,  1963,  to  or  for  the 
use  of  any  armed  force  of  the  United  States 
for  any  research,  development,  test,  or  evalu- 
ation, unless  appropriation  of  such  funds 
has  been  authorized  by  legislation  enacted 
after  such  dates." 

Sec.  611.  Titles  I,  II,  III,  IV.  V,  and  VI  of 
thU  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act.  1964. '" 
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superseded  or  otherwise  modified  by  a  later 
authorization,  are  repealed,  except  the  au- 
thorizations for  faclllUes  for  the  Reserve 
Forces  as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  In  whole  or  In  part  before 
July  1.  1964.  and  authorizations  for  appro- 
priations therefor. 

Sec.  704.  (a)  Public  Law  86-149.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading 
"ARMY  RESERVE"  In  clausc  ( 1 )  Of  Section  501 
with  respect  to  Morrtstown,  New  Jersey,  by 
striking  out  "$317,000  "  and  Inserting  in  place 
thereof  "$377,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  86-149,  as  amended,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (l)(a)  of 
section  504  "$21,630,000"  and  inserting  In 
place  thereof  "$21,580,000". 

Sec.  705.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  may  construct,  expand,  rehabilitate 
convert,  or  equip  existing  facilities  of  the 
New  York  Naval  Militia  at  Rochester,  New 
York  and  Troy.  New  York,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  2233(b)  of  Utle  10, 
United  States  Code. 

Sec.  706.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Reserve  Forces  Pacilities  Authorisation  Act, 
1964." 


title  n 
Reserve  Forces  facilities 
Sec  701.  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  esUbllsh  or  develop  additional  facilities 
for  the  Reserve  Forces,  including  the  acqui- 
sition of  land  therefor,  but  the  cost  of  such 
facilities  shall  not  exceed — 

(1)  for  Department  of  the  Army: 

(a)  Army  National   Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes,  $3,600,000. 

(b)  Army  Reserve,  $4,700,000. 

(2)  for    Department    of    the    Navy;    Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserves,  $5,700,000. 

(3)  for  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

(a)  Air    National    Guard    of    the    United 
SUtes.  $15,600,000. 

(b)  Air  Force  Reserve,  $4,600,000. 

Sec.  702.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establUh  or  develop  InsUllatlons  and  facili- 
ties under  this  title  without  regard  to  section 
3«4«  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended, 
and  sections  4774(d)  and  9774(d)  of  tlUe  10 
United  SUtes  Code.  The  authority  to  place 
permanent  or  temporary  Improvements  on 
land  Includes  authority  for  surveys,  admln- 
l«tr»tlon.  overhead,  planning,  and  supervi- 
sion Incident  to  construction.  That  author- 
ity may  be  exercised  before  title  to  the  land 
U  approved  under  section  356  of  the  Revised 
SUtutes,  as  amended,  and  even  though  the 
land  Is  held  temporarily.  The  authority  to 
acquire  real  estate  or  land  Includes  authority 
to  make  surveys  and  to  acquire  land,  and 
mteresu  In  land  (including  temporary  use), 
°J  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Government- 
{Jwned  land,  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  703.  As  of  July  1.  1964.  all  authoriza- 
tions for  specific  facilities  for  Reserve  Forces 
w  be  accomplished  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
lenae,  and  all  authorizations  for  approprla- 
Uons therefor,  that  are  conUlned  In  the 
««erve  Forces  Facilities  Act  of  1961,  and  not 


Mr.  VINSON  (inlerrupting  the  reading 
of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  dispense  with  the  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  bill,  that  it  be  printed 
in  its  entirety  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
and  op>en  to  amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

MILrrART      INSTALLATIONS     IN      WEST      VIRGINIA 

Mr.  Chairman,  attention  has  been 
called  repeatedly  to  the  fact  that  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  is  consistently 
avoided  in  awards  for  military  installa- 
tions. In  conformity  with  practice  in 
the  past,  appropriations  for  the  year  1964 
provide  for  expenditures  in  49  States  of 
the  Union,  plus  outlying  territories,  plus 
a  number  of  foreign  countries.  But  not 
West  Virginia.  It  is  said  that  one  time 
may  represent  an  accident,  two  times  a 
coincidence,  but  three  times  makes  a 
habit.  Is  there  some  good  reason  for  the 
repetitious  omission? 

The  situation  becomes  especially  puz- 
zling when  we  consider  that  West  Vir- 
ginia, possesses  characteristics  and  re- 
sources that  are  normally  considered 
desirable  for  military  installations.  We 
have  a  superabundance  of  power,  coal, 
gas,  oil,  huge  electrical  development. 
Chemical  industries  are  highly  devel- 
oped, particularly  those  which  are  need- 
ed in  war.  Land  is  cheap,  and  native  la- 
bor is  available  under  favorable  terms. 
The  State  is  largely  made  up  of  valleys 
guarded  by  steep  mountains,  apparently 
an  ideal  place  to  defend  against  attack. 
Transportation  by  air,  by  rail,  by  high- 
way, and  even  by  navigable  streams  is 
well  organized.  Have  these  facts  not 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
agencies  which  dispense  military  con- 
struction contracts? 

One  military  award  was  once  made  to 
West  Virginia.  That  was  the  Naval 
Radio  Research  Station  at  Sugar  Grove, 
once  called  the  Big  Ear.  It  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  $100  million  and  then 
abandoned.  It  was  designed  to  pick  up 
information  from  all  over  the  world,  and 
to  provide  dependable  communication 
with  the  world.     The  reason  given  for 


abandoning  the  project  was  that  the  Tel- 
star  and  other  like  systems,  operated  by 
private  industry,  could  do  the  job  better. 
Yet  a  nation  which  is  a  firm  friend  of 
ours,  Great  Britain,  has  taken  up  where 
we  left  off  in  developing  a  ground -based 
"Big  Ear."  England  is  not  convinced 
that  our  control  over  space  vehicles  is 
sufficiently  reliable  to  place  our  safety 
in  their  hands. 

Not  long  ago  President  Kennedy  had 
occasion  to  say  that  West  Virginia  has 
contributed  a  greater  percentage  of  fight- 
ing men  to  the  sen-ice  of  the  Nation  dur- 
ing its  hundred  years  of  existence  as  a 
State  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
Actually,  West  Virginia  was  bom  in  war. 
Her  citizens  adhered  to  the  Union  when 
others   around    her   deserted    the   flag. 
Some  of  them,  a  multitude  of  them,  lie 
in  the  last  long  sleep  all  over  the  surface 
of  the  globe.     They  fought  for  liberty 
because,  as  Washingrton  said,  mountain- 
eers will  always  be  free.    Par  be  it  from 
West  Virginia  to  desire  war  because  it 
Is  profitable  to  some.    The  price  of  pa- 
triotism is  not  to  be  measured  in  dollars. 
But  the  descendants,  the  survivors,  of 
those  who  demonstrated  with  their  bodies 
their  allegiance  to  the  high  principles  of 
our  Nation  deserve  to  be  made  equal  with 
their  brothers  in  other  States  in  the  ad- 
vantages which  accrue  from  the  heroic 
effort  they  made.    If  war  and  prepara- 
tion for  war  is  to  be  made  a  means  of 
advancing  the  economic  Interests  of  cit- 
izens elsewhere,  as  it  most  unfortunately 
is,  our  claims  for  recognition  should  not 
be  ignored. 

In  the  absence  of  any  readily  perceived 
reason  for  neglect  in  West  Virginia,  it 
might  be  feared  by  some  that  vast  finan- 
cial   power    pulls    appropriations    away 
from  West  Virginia.     For  there  is  in- 
tense competition  for  the  rich  rewards 
which   big  military  contracts  bring   to 
any  area.     West  Virginia  is  a  great  in- 
dustrial complex  of  fuel  and   railroads 
and  chemicals  and  glass,  and  also  a  per- 
sistent un«nployment  sore.    The  indus- 
tries are  owned  largely  by  outside  capi- 
tal.   The  unemployment  is  native.    West 
Virginia  resources  enrich  financial  power 
everywhere,  except  in  West  Virginia.    In 
a  sense.  West  Virginia  is  a  vassal  State. 
A  hundred  years  ago  West  Virginia  sep- 
arated from  the  mother  State  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  off  one  tyrant.    Are 
we  to  fall  into  bondage  to  still  another? 
These  are  serious  questions,  and  desei-ve 
a  more  responsible  consideration  than 
they  have   been   given   as  yet.     I  have 
no  hesitation  in  voicing  my  bitter  dis- 
appointment that  West  Virginia  is  con- 
tinually  treated   as   a   redheaded   step- 
child in  the  matter  of  pa.ssing  out  Federal 
favors. 

The  Federal  Government  in  pursuing 
its  large  national  policies  is  compelled  to 
call  for  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  some 
areas  of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  to  award 
valuable  favors.  Here  again  West  Vir- 
ginia bears  the  brunt  of  the  sacrifices. 
West  Virginia  is  the  greatest  coal  pro- 
ducing area  in  the  world.  But  in  order 
to  promote  general  national  interests,  it 
has  been  decreed  that  coal  must  give 
place  to  imported  residual  oil.  One  re- 
sult— 40,000  coal  miners  unemployed,  and 
the  State  losing  population  every  year. 
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Further.  If  there  is  one  Iniustry  for  wh  ch 
West  Virginia  has  superior  resources,  It 
is  the  glass  industry.  This  Industry,  too. 
has  been  virtually  destroyed  In  our  State 
by  foreign  trade  agreementa  which  are 
Intended  to  stimulate  the  economies  of 
nations  who  were  recently  our  bitter 
enemies.  If  the  strength  and  the  sur- 
vival of  our  Nation  demands  it.  we  are 
willing  to  tighten  up  our  belts  and  hold 
on.  But  how  about  some  of  the  sweet 
along  with  the  bitter? 

Mr  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Briefly  for  an  ex- 
planation, that  is  all. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
not  so  long  a?o  a  former  naval  installa- 
tion was  sold  to  a  private  Industry  for 
the  purpose  of  building  military  vehicles, 
and  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  de- 
fense dollars  going  into  West  Virginia 
as  of  right  now. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Just  1  minute  now. 
Will  you  tell  me  where  that  defense  In- 
stallation was  located  that  was  sold? 

Mr.  HARDY.  It  Is  located  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  gentleman's  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Slack].  And  if  the  gentleman  would 
like  to  know  specifically  to  whom  It  be- 
longs. I  can  tell  him. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No;  I  heard  your 
clerk  say  that.  I  know  to  whom  it  be- 
longs. It  is  Pood  <t  Machinery  Corpora- 
tion. It  was  an  obsolete  installation 
and  it  was  put  there  during  the  First 
World  War.  That  is  as  far  as  I  want 
to  yield.  I  know  the  next  argument. 
You  will  say  there  is  nothing  in  this  for 
any  new  installations.  I  know  there  is 
a  lot  of  new  construction  going  on.  As 
previously  pomted  out.  President  Ken- 
nedy made  a  statement  recently  that 
West  Virginia  contributed  percentage- 
wise more  soldiers  to  the  defense  of 
America  than  any  other  State  since  1863 
and  more  of  our  boys  are  lying  on  for- 
eign battlefields  and  in  graves  in  this 
Nation  than  any  other  State. 

I  do  not  understand  this.  I  am  not 
saying  tmything  against  the  committee 
but  they  are  the  watchdogs  on  this. 
There  are  49  other  States  allowed  for 
here.  West  Virginia  is  not.  Once  it 
could  have  been  a  mistake;  a  second 
time  it  could  have  been  a  coincidence, 
but  the  third  time  it  becomes  a  habit. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  this :  The  next  time  a  mil- 
itary construction  bill  comes  before  this 
House,  will  he  try  not  to  leave  out  just 
one  State  but  see  that  West  Virginia  is 
considered  along  with  the  other  49 
States?  It  does  still  belong  to  the  Union 
and  it  pays  its  taxes  just  like  the  rest 
of  the  States. 

I  ask  that  we  be  given  justice  and  the 
committee  consider  us. 

Mr.  VINSON.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia it  was  a  continuing  pleasure  for  a 
long  time  to  cooperate  with  our  former 
colleague.  Mr.  Bailey,  in  reference  to 
military  installations  that  were  mili- 
tarily justified  for  West  Virginia.  After 
some  study  of  the  matter  it  was  decided 
to  construct  a  new  naval  research  fa- 
cility at  Sugar  Grove,  W.  Va.  We  spent 
approximately  $95  million  at  that  loca- 
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Mr.  STAGGERS.     I  appreciate  th*t 
that  is  what  I  wanted  to  hear  ' 

Mr.  VINSON.     May  I  say.  if  the  irpn 
tleman  will  bear  with  us.  and  not  hlT' 

critical  of  us "^  «€  too 

Mr.  STAGGERS.    I  am  not  being  D#r 
sonal      I  want  to  assure  the  gentlenin 
that  I  am  not  being  personal.    I  b^Jir 
in  his  integrity  and  I  know  of  his  jn^! 
and  dedicated  service  to  the  Nation 

Mr.  HECHLER.     Mr.  Chairman"  »ii, 
the  gentleman  yield?  '     ^ 

Mr.  STAGGERS.     I  yield  to  my  col 
league  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.     HECHLER.     Mr.     Chairman    T 
would    like   to   commend   my   able  col 
league  from  West  Virginia    IMr   STir 
tary  justification  for  them.     I  hope  the     cersI  for  bringing  this  problem  so  fore!" 
jusification  will  be  there.     If  it  is  there     fully  to  the  attention  of  this  Committ^' 
you  will  have  my  support,  but  if  it  is  not.     I  believe  the  facts  he  has  brought  m!» 
with  all  deference  to  you  or  any  other     are  very  convincing      Yesterday    I  ^ 
Member  I  will  not  lend  my  support  to  it.     dressed  the  House  on  the  same  subJw«t 
Mr.  STAGGERS.     I  would  like  to  say     and  pointed  out  that  whereas  the  Stat* 
this  to  the  gentleman:  A  lot  of  military     of  West  Virginia  had  the  highest  unem 
men  have  said  West  Virginia  is  ideally     ployment  rate  of  any  State  in  the  Union 
situated   with   its   mountainous   terrain,     in    1962.   West   Virginia   received  not  « 
It  has  available  the  energy  in  the  form     single  red  cent  in  this  military  construr 
of  coal.  gas.  oil.  water,  and  manpower.     I     tion  bill.    It  is  very  true  that  since  1961 

West  Virginia  has  made  great  progress 
in  increased  military  contracts,  in  great 
plants  like  the  Food  Machinery  Corp 
and  in  Area  Redevelopment  Administrs 
tion  and  accelerated  public  works  granti 


tion  doing  certain  things  that  were 
highly  classified.  Unfortunately.  It  haa 
been  decided  to  discontinue  the  project. 
We  did  so  after  that  enormous  expendi- 
ture, due  to  the  fact  that  technological 
developments  had  made  continuation  of 
the  project  impractical. 

I  have  been  trying  to  help  the  delega- 
tion from  West  Virginia  ever  since  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
you  and  the  other  Members  and  I  can 
assure  you,  and  any  other  Member  of 
the  House,  if  the  military  justification 
warrants  it  I  will  be  glad  to  do  what  I 
can.  However,  I  will  not  commit  myself 
at  any  time  just  to  put  military  installa- 
tions in  any  State  when  there  is  no  mili- 


cannot  understand  why  some  considera 
tion  has  not  been  given  to  it.    You  men- 
tioned  the  fact  of  Sugar  Grove.     Yes 
$35  million  was  spent. 

Mr.  VINSON.    $95  million. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.     Just  a  minute,  my     But  West  Virginia  still  has  a  long  way  to 
friend.    It  was  not  spent.     It  has  to  be     go   to   regain   a   semblance   of  equality 


spent  in  order  to  close  it  up  and  to  com- 
ply with  the  contracts  that  have  been  let. 
Today.  England  is  doing  some  of  the 
things  that  were  supposed  to  have  been 
done  in  West  Virginia  and  they  are  say- 
ing it  Is  necessary. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Whether  it  has  been 
spent  or  not — the  fact  remains  that  this 
project  will  ultimately  cost  about  $95 
million  to  completely  satisfy  our  Gov- 
ernment's obligations. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  rii?ht.  but 
only  $30  to  $35  million  was  spent  on 
construction. 

Mr.  VINSON  Let  me  say  this:  There 
are  other  activities  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  and  the  other  military 
departments  are  reviewing,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  And  some  utilization  of 
the  great  expenditure  made  there. 
There  is  no  need  for  the  gentleman  to 
get  excited  about  it  If  the  facts  war- 
rant it.  an  activity  will  be  put  there.  I 
am  hoping  the  facts  will  warrant  instal- 
lations going  into  West  Virginia. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  say  again  to  the  gentleman 
that  it  depends  on  who  is  looking  at  the 
facts  and  who  wants  to  seo  what  is  justi- 
fiable and  what  is  not.  But  I  would  say, 
as  the  gentleman  is  chairman  of  this 
committee,  with  the  power  he  does  have, 
and  the  power  of  suggestion,  that  per- 
haps they  could  see  to  it  that  West  Vir- 
ginia could  qualify  for  one  of  these  in- 
stallations. That  is  all  I  am  asking,  that 
we  be  given  considerarion  as  one  of  the 
sovereign  States  of  the  Nation  which  has 
given  so  much  to  this  Union. 

Mr.  VINSON  Mr  Chairman.  I  assure 
the  gentleman  that  he  will  receive  full 
consideration  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  I  am  a  great  champion  of  providing 
something  in  West  Virginia  if  the  facts 
warrant  its  going  there. 


with  other  States  in  military  installa- 
tions. 

I  would  like  to  pose  this  question:  Is 
it  not  true  that  with  a  scarcity  of  mill- 
tary  installations  in  West  Virginia,  there 
is  a  military  argument  for  placing 
installations  into  an  area  that  does  not 
constitute  so  large  a  strategic  target? 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Certainly  that 
would  be  true.  We  are  close  to  the  great 
populations  of  the  East.  We  are  in  an 
area  that  would  be  Impregnable  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  natural  terrain 
We  have  some  of  the  largest  cavema  of 
the  Nation  that  would  be  available  to 
install  underground  installations  for  de- 
fense. There  are  other  factors  that 
would  make  the  State  ideally  located  for 
a  defense  installation. 

Mr.  HECHLER.     As  I  pointed  out  to 
the  House  yesterday,  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  has  the  highest  unemployment 
raU>  of  any  State  in  the  Union.    I  would 
be  the  first  to  protest  against  making 
military    decisions   on    geographical  or 
political  considerations.    But  I  share  the 
gentleman's  feeling,  and  I  am  very  hope- 
ful  that   In   the   future,   all  other  con- 
siderations being  equal,  some  attention 
will  be  given  to  locating  military  instal- 
lations in  those  areas  where  there  is  a 
large  pool  of  unemployed  and  available 
manpower.    By   placing   more   installa- 
tions  in   West  Virginia,   we  would  also 
benefit  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  welfare  and  un- 
employment  payments,   and   adding  to 
the  strength  of  the  whole  economy.    I 
certainly  trust  that  more  attention  will 
be  paid  to  West  Virginia  in  the  future. 
Mr.    STAGGERS.     Mr.   Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  his  obser''ations 
I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  the  time  he  htis  given  and  his  an- 
swers to  my  ques Lions.    I  do  hope  that 
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the  next  time  West  Virginia  will  be  con- 
sidered, when  49  States  and  15  foreign 
powers  are  recognized  with  installations, 
^•ith  none  in  West  Virginia. 

West  Virginia  will  be  one  of  the — 
economically,  culturally,  and  socially- 
powerful  States  of  the  Nation  10  years 
from  now — regardless  of  what  is  done 
here  today  or  in  the  intervening  years. 
We  have  the  brains,  the  brawn,  and  the 
natural  wealth.  All  we  need  is  the  cata- 
;, St  which  is  being  applied  now. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia   did   not   give 
me  an  opportunity  to  complete  the  state- 
ment that  I  was  about  to  make  in  con- 
nection with  the  food  machinery  instal- 
lation.   I  can  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  may  feel  somewhat  sen- 
sitive about  there  not  being  military  in- 
stallations   in     West     Virginia.     But    I 
think  he  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  does  not 
undertake    to    make    military    decisions 
with  respect  to  the  location  of  military 
installation.'^  until  there  is  at  least  some 
indication  from  the  military  themselves 
concerning    them.     The    military    have 
made  no  such  suggestion  for  West  Vir- 
ginia so  far  as  this  year's  construction 
program    is    concerned.     As    a    conse- 
quence the  only  thing  that  was  included 
in  the  bill  this  year  had  to  do  with  the 
Sugar  Grove  matter,  which  the  commit- 
tee did  defer,  as  has  been  explained  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  ( Mr.  Vinson  1 . 

I  tried  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  although  there  are  no  military 
construction  funds  for  West  Virginia  in 
this  bill  the  military  does  spend  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  I  am  delighted  that  it  does. 
If  they  did  not  find  It  economically  de- 
sirable and  profitable  to  do  so  they 
would  not  do  It,  nor  would  I  support 
them  in  so  doing  because  I  think  we 
have  to  base  expenditures  on  economic 
and  military  justifications  alone.  I  do 
not  think  the  gentleman  would  want 
any  member  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  approach  it  from  any 
other  angle. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chiarman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  food  machinery 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  am  completely  fa- 
miliar with  that.  The  gentleman  of 
course  knows  they  bought  the  property 
from  the  Navy. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.     Was  it  obsolete? 

Mr.  HARDY.  Whether  it  was  obso- 
lete or  not,  it  had  usefulness,  and  it  is 
being  used  for  industrial  purposes  now. 

I  will  support  any  authorization  for 
West  Virginia  where  there  Is  a  proper 
military  and  economic  justification  for  It. 
Except  on  that  basis  I  shall  not  support 
one  dime  for  any  location. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  will  say  this,  that 
If  you  will  investigate  West  Virginia  you 
»m  find  it  has  as  much  natural  wealth  as 
any  Stete  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  must  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  would  not  contest  that  with  him 
lor  1  second.    That  is  not  the  point  at  is- 
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sue.  The  gentleman  is  bringing  up  spu- 
rious arguments  here  to  support  what  he 
may  feel  to  be  a  perfectly  reasonable 
proposition,  to  put  military  installations 
in  West  Virginia.  If  they  are  not  mili- 
tarily desirable  or  economically  desira- 
ble, they  have  no  business  being  there 

Mr.  HECHLER.     Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  agree  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  being  out  of  the  strategic 
target  area,  where  you  do  not  have  any 
surrounding  military  installations,  there 
is  a  real  military  argument  for  dispersal? 
Mr.  HARDY.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman  tliat  argument  can  be  made 
and  probably  made  very  forcefully.  I 
would  say  to  him.  however,  that  that 
argument  should  be  made  to  the  military 
and  weighed  along  with  other  military 
considerations.  I  feel  certain  that  has 
been  done  in  the  case  of  West  Virginia. 
It  may  not  have  been  adequately  weighed 
but  this  is  not  the  proper  forum  to  bring 
up  this  argument. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comment. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  .strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Stag- 
gers) to  know  that  West  Virginia  is  not 
alone  in  not  getting  any  military  con- 
struction under  this  bill,  because  the 
State  of  Vermont  also  has  nothing  pro- 
vided for  it  herein.  I  do  not  think  the 
reason  for  our  exclusion  is  that  we  did 
not  back  the  Democratic  administration 
during  the  last  presidential  election. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
H.\RDY]  indicates,  military  considera- 
tions are  the  proper  criteria  to  determine 
where  military  construction  should 
occur.  I  join  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  in  the  hope  that  in  another  year 
the  necessary  criteria  can  justify  Ver- 
mont as  well  as  West  Virginia  for  mili- 
tary construction. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
from  what  the  chairman  and  other 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee have  said  here  today  the  com- 
mittee spent  many  days  going  over  the 
military  construction  authorization  bill, 
and  in  the  final  analysis  reduced  the  re- 
quests for  authorization  by  $242,983,000. 
This  reduction  made  by  the  committee 
amounts  to  approximately  13  percent 
across  the  board.  We  are  assured  that 
these  reductions  will  in  no  way  impair 
the  operational  effectiveness  of  the 
armed  sei-vices  nor  will  they  in  any 
way  jeopardize  our  national  security. 

Despite  this  assurance  I  regret  that 
the  committee  has  seen  fit  to  delete  one 
item  which  is  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Naval  Shipyard  in  my  district.  This  was 
a  large  crane  which  had  been  requested 
for  use  in  connection  with  a  large  dry- 
dock  located  at  this  yard.  It  is  the 
worlds  largest  drydock  and  was  com- 
pleted over  a  year  ago — except  for  addi- 
tional increments  such  as  the  crane. 
In  order  for  the  drydock,  which  was  con- 
structed at  considerable  cost,  to  be  fully 
utilized  it  should  have  a  crane  that 
can    reach    halfway    across    its    width. 


Some  members  of  the  committee  have 
told  me  that  while  they  realize  the  even- 
tual need  of  the  crane  the  full  committee 
felt  that  provision  for  it  could  be  put  off 
until  a  later  date.  They  have  given  me 
assurance  that  it.  together  with  many 
other  deleted  items,  will  be  considered 
in  the  next  authorization  bill.  I  respect- 
fully disagree  with  them  and  believe  the 
crane  ought  to  be  authorized  this  year 
so  that  there  will  be  no  unnecessary  de- 
lay in  is  construction  should  one  of  the 
supercarriers  need  repair  or  overhaul 
work  done  at  the  yard. 

However,  I  recognize  the  futility  at  this 
point  of  offering  an  amendment  to  re- 
store the  item.  As  usual,  the  House 
would  support  the  committee  position 
and  defeat  the  amendment.  This  would 
make  it  difficult  for  the  House  conferees 
to  accept  the  item  in  conference  should 
the  Senate  see  fit  to  include  it  in  their 
authorization  bill.  At  this  time,  there- 
fore. I  desire  only  to  register  my  views 
and  to  urge  the  House  conferees  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  the  crane  item 
should  it  be  brought  up  in  conference. 

It  seems  to  me  that  having  authorized 
and  constructed  the  drydock  at  great 
expense  we  ought  to  complete  the  whole 
project  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Willis,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
<H.R.  6500)  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  386,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  HUNGARY 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tak- 
ing the  floor  this  morning  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  question  of  Hungary. 
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According  to  this  morning's  press  re- 
ports, the  question  of  accepting  the  cre- 
dentials of  the  representative  of  the 
Hungarian  regime  to  the  United  Nations 
will  be  considered  today  by  the  creden- 
tials committee  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly. 

It  Is  also  anticipated  that  today — for 
the  first  time  since  1956 — the  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations  will 
not  oppose  the  acceptance  of  those  cre- 
dentials. 

This  anticipated  action  represents  a 
dramatic  shift  in  our  Government's  pol- 
icy on  the  question  of  Hungary.  It  is  a 
shift  which  I  deplore,  and  with  which 
I  cannot  agree. 

In  1957,  as  the  chairman  of  a  Special 
Study  Mission  to  Europe.  I  submitted  a 
report  to  the  Congress  which  dealt  with 
the  question  of  Hungary.  The  number 
of  that  report  is  House  Report  531.  85th 
Congress.  1st  session.  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  that  report,  because  I  believe 
that  the  facts  it  outlined — and  the  posi- 
tion it  took — are  as  valid  today  as  they 
were  in  1957. 

Addressing  itself  to  the  brutal  sup- 
pression of  the  Hungarian  uprising  by 
Soviet  tanks  and  troops,  the  report 
stated : 

The  Hungarian  revolution  demonstrated 
that  Soviet  policy  toward  the  satellite  na- 
tions la  a  policy  of  ruthless  colonialism  and 
overlordshlp  of  both  human  and  natural  re- 
sources without  parallel  In  modern  his- 
tory.  •    •    • 

The  Hungarian  revolution  demonstrated  to 
the  whole  free  world  that  Soviet  force  can- 
not suppress  the  basic  desire  of  people  for 
freedom.  It  exploded  the  myth  that  con- 
stant Indoctrination  and  savage  suppression 
of  fundamental  liberties  could  destroy  that 
basic  desire  among  the  workers,  the  intel- 
lectuals, and,  most  Important,  the  youth  of 
a  nation. 

Our  report  then  went  on  to  address 
itself  to  the  issue  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
Hungary— and  toward  the  Soviet  sup- 
pression of  the  Hungarian  uprising — in 
these  words: 

The  United  States  Is  Justly  regarded  as  a 
great  power.  The  people  of  the  free  world 
and  those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  feel  that 
the  United  States  has  not  utilized  Its  power 
effectively  In  stating  this,  they  do  not  have 
reference  solely  to  military  forces  or  expendi- 
ture of  money,  but  rather  to  the  exercise  of 
leadership  In  marshaling  world  opinion  and 
promoting  the  Ideas  underlining  the  Western 
way  of  life.  The  failure  of  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy, as  highlighted  by  the  failure  of  our  ac- 
tion toward  Hungary,  has  Indicated  to  the 
world  that  while  the  United  States  can 
marshal  Its  forces  effectively  for  all-out  mili- 
tary purposes,  it  has  failed  to  prepare  for 
the  kind  of  war  where  weapons  subtler  than 
guns  and  tanks  are  needed. 

This,  to  me,  is  the  crux  of  the  problem 
which  confronts  us  today. 

The  problem  centers  on  our  leadership 
in  the  free  world. 

I  believe  that  we  cannot  maintain  a 
position  of  leadership  unless  we  are  will- 
ing to  lead — to  lead,  and  fisht,  and  some- 
times to  lose  when  standing  up  for  our 
principles. 

We  are  told  by  the  Department  of 
State  that  our  Government  is  goinsr  to 
withdraw  its  opposition  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  credentials  of  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Hungarian  regime  because  we 


are  afraid  that  our  position  may  lose  in 
the  credentials  committee. 

This,  to  me.  is  no  reason  for  giving  up 
the  fight  and  "throwing  in  the  sponge." 

The  Hungarian  regime  is  still  the  same 
regime  which  collaborated  with  the  So- 
viets in  a  brutal  suppression  of  the  Hun- 
garian people. 

It  is  still  the  same  regime  which  has 
been  condemned  by  the  United  Nations 
and  which  has  repeatedly  flouted  United 
Nations'  resolutions. 

There  is  no  reaaon.  therefore,  for  us 
to  change  our  position. 

We  should  stick  to  our  position  even 
though  we  may  lose  in  the  UN.  creden- 
tials committee.  Our  cause  is  just  and 
right.  Unless  we  uphold  it.  we  forfeit 
our  claim  to  leadership  in  the  worldwide 
battle  for  the  survival  of  the  principles 
which  are  dear  to  each  and  every  one  of 
us. 
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SO-CALLED  CrviL  RIGHTS  AS  OP- 
POSED TO  RIGHT  OP  A  PERSON  TO 
OWN  AND  CONTROL  HIS  OWN 
PRIVATE  PROPERTY 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  Hou.se  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  including  white  and 
colored,  face  a  crisis  brought  about  by 
those  who  would  destroy  lawful  pro- 
cedures in  the  quest  for  power.  Public 
oflicials  arc  not  serving  the  cause  of 
justice  for  minority  groups  when  they 
attempt  to  use  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  away  the  right  of  a 
person  to  own  and  control  private 
property. 

William  S.  White.  In  an  article  entitled 
"Mongers  of  Hate  and  Hysteria."  states 
that  some  Negroes  are  demanding  the 
creation  of  false  rights.  Yes,  all  people 
are  entitled  to  vote  and  use  public  facil- 
ities, but  public  facilities  do  not  include 
private  property  that  is  not  public  utility 
in  nature. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

Mongers  of  Hate  and  Hysteria— Thet  In- 
flame RACIAL  Tensions  in  Untted  .States; 
Blackmaii.    of    Pear    Threatens    Freedom 

(By  William  S.  White) 
This  country,  which  has  not  In  fact  ever 
been  very  strong  on  hatred.  Is  being  warned, 
rightly  If  excessively,  against  the  "merchants 
of  hate." 

We  ought,  however,  to  be  alerted  to  an- 
other sort  (if  merchant,  too.  This  is  the 
monger  of  hysteria  and  the  peddler  of  a  dou- 
ble-think based  upon  double  standards  of 
truth  and  objectivity. 

All  over  this  land  he  Is  suddenly  over- 
stating and  Inflaming,  ratlier  than  sensibly 
seeking  to  abate,  the  current  racial  tensions 
of  the  United  States. 

To  say  that  these  are  ugly  tensions  is  to 
say  the  truth.  To  warn,  as  many  are  doing 
as  though  on  signal,  that  these  tensions  are 
the  foreshadowlngs  of  national  revolution  is 
to  speak  inflammable  falsehood.  But  this 
dangerous  falsehood  can   become  dangerous 


reality  if  the  hysteria  monger  is  not  aui..^ 
or  win  not  quiet  himself  and  so^^V?* 
lowing  -fire"  In  a  crowded  national  thl.^* 
For  now  he  is  raising  demands  not  «im'? 
for  the  Just  vindication  of  the  Neern-.  .  .'"^ 
rights.  He  is  demanding  the  c^^xlT'i^ 
the  Negro  alone,  of  false  rights  which  ^  «  [ 
now,  and  never  have  been  In  all  the  lonT 
tunes  of  an  Anglo-American  concept  b^" 
on  orderly  freedom,  the  rights  of  anvit!!*' 
at  all.  ""yoooy 

Fairmlndcd  men     and  being  fair  now  r. 
quires  fairness  to  the  majority  as  well  ..  ♦ 
the  minority  and   fairness  also  to  comtf^ 
ttonal    truth-will    agree    that    the    ac  ,?: 
rights   thus    far    denied    the   Negro  mJt  ^ 

fh^h^n  '?  ""h  ""'"""  ^''^^"  ''«hU  inc  u5! 
the  ballot  and  an  equal  opportunity  in  .11 
the  public  faculties— the  schools,  the  nark, 
transportation,  and  so  on.  v'uu, 

But  they  do  not  include  and  will  nev»r 
include— unless  the  Kennedy  administration 
is  to  seek  that  destruction  through  Conn-M- 
or  the  Supreme  Court— the  destruction  7f 
the  most  ancient  and  Irreplaceable  right  of 
man  in  an  open  society.  This  is  the  rieht 
of  privacy  outside  his  public  obligations  in 
eluding  the  private  operation,  wise  or  unwise 
of  private  property.  " 

If  a  shopkeeper  can  be  compelled  by  unei 
ampled  Federal  force  to  serve  all  who  appear 
there  and  if  on  refusing  his  business  can  be 
disrupted  with  Federal  blessing  by  demon- 
strators swarming  In  from  the  streets  the 
institution  of  private  property  is  finished 
When  the  institution  of  private  property  is 
finished,  personal  privacy  is  finished. 

The  lawyer  who  prefers  to  choose  his 
clients — or  his  clerks — can  Hnd  his  law  of- 
fice seized  and  occupied  by  those  he  has 
rejected.  So  can  the  doctor.  So  can  any 
editor  or  other  professional  man.  The  em- 
ployer undoubtedly  can  be  told  whom  to 
fire  ar.d  whom  he  must  not  fire. 

Private  property  and  private  attitudes, 
however  sourly  run  the  one  and  however 
wrong  the  other,  are  not  public  utilities  nor 
publicly  established  and  pald-for  enterprises. 
They  are  not  buses  on  which  all  are  free 
to    ride   by   dropping   in   a   dime. 

And  take  note  of  this:  This  is  no  longer 
simply  a  problem  for  the  South,  that  region 
of  minority  economic  power,  minority  po- 
lltlc.ll  power,  and  minority  oplnlonmaklng 
power  So  long  the  South  has  been  the 
very  safe,  and  very  rewarding,  whipping  boy 
for  the  hysteria-monger  comfortably  estab- 
lished far  from  the  scene  of  tortured 
dilemma. 

But  no  more.  Involved  here  Is  all  of  this 
country  and  every  man  In  It.  of  every  color. 
For,  consciously,  or  not,  the  hysteria-mon- 
ger— that  collective  symbol  for  demagogic 
politicians  and  emotionally  transfixed 
oplnlon-molders — Is  reaching  for  something 
far  different  from  equal  Justice  for  minori- 
ties. He  Is,  consciously  or  not,  reaching  for 
the  end  of  orderly  freedom. 

And  he  Is  doing  so  by  a  blackmail  of 
fear;  fear  that  unless  administration  and 
Congress  submit,  they — the  Negroes— will 
turn  in  violence  up>on  their  country. 

This  Is  more  than  a  lll)el  on  the  Negro 
race.  This  is  creating  an  Intolerable  elther- 
or  climate  alien  to  all  that  this  Nation  Is. 
A  terrible  Issue  Is  being  .approached  not 
on  such  criteria  as  what  in  fairness  and  law- 
fulness should  be  done,  but  rather  upon 
what  must  be  done  lest  they  bring  anarchy 
and  revolution. 

Let  those  who  ceaselessly  warn  of  what 
must  be  done  pause  before  it  is  altogether 
too  late  and  ask  themselves:  Am  I  really 
warning,  or  am  I  inciting  violence  and  thus 
repaying  past  Injustice  to  one  minority  with 
Immense  and  Irreparable  future  Injustice  to 
all  Americans  and  to  the  American  Tlslon 
of  unity  In  diversity  which  Is  the  greatest 
gift  In  all  history  to  free  government? 


1963 

UjsnTED  STATES  SHOULD  PROTECT 
OUR  FISHING  VESSELS  IN  INTER- 
NATIONAL WATERS 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PELLY.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ecuador  has  fined  two  U.S. 
fishing  boats  a  total  of  $20,688  on  charges 
of  violating  Ecuador's  territorial  waters. 
Ecuador  claims  its  territorial  waters 
extend  200  miles  off  its  coast,  whereas 
international  law  historically  has  recog- 
nized a  3-mile  limit. 

As  I  understand,  under  previous  policy 
our  State  Department  has  reimbursed 
fishermen  for  any  such  illegal  fines. 
However,  I  think  this  is  really  the  same 
as  our  Government  paying  ransom  and 
I  hope  the  Appropriations  Committees 
of  Congress  can  limit  the  use  of  such 
funds. 

Meanwhile,  I  think  it  would  be  proper 
to  reduce  our  foreign  aid  to  Ecuador  by 
the  amount  of  $20,688.  Using  a  former 
U.S.  Navy  landing  craft  to  intercept  our 
fishing  vessels  in  international  waters, 
Ecuador  under  international  law  is  prac- 
ticing piracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  endeavor  to  get 
an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  so 
that  any  illegal  fines  such  as  under  this 
recent  incident  will  be  deductible  from 
our  foreign  economic  aid,  of  which  since 
1946  we  have  given  Ecuador  a  total  of 
$113  million  plus  military  aid  in  the 
amount  of  $29  million. 

I  am  urging  our  State  Department  to 
afford  our  fishing  industry  protection  un- 
der the  Constitution  and  to  define  and 
punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed 
on  the  high  seas,  and  offenses  against 
the  law  of  nations. 
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on   the   passing   of   His   Holiness  Pope 
John  XXIII: 


June  3,  1963. 
His  EMUfENCE  Amleto  Cardinal  Cicoghant 

Secretary  0/  State, 
The  Vatican.  Italy: 

The  death  of  His  Holiness  Pope  John 
XXIII  is  a  great  loss  to  mankind.  His 
holiness  has  made  a  profound  imprint  on 
the  pages  of  history  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  world  as  a  whole.  His  love  of  God 
and  of  mankind  was  always  evident  by  his 
utterances  and  his  actions.  Tlie  spirit  of 
his  saintly  life  and  of  his  leadership  will 
always  live  to  guide  others  in  the  years  that 
lie  ahead.  Speaking  for  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  for  myself  personally 
and  as  Speaker,  I  extend  our  deepest  syra- 
I>athy  in  the  passing  of  His  Holiness  Pope 
John    XXni. 

John  W.  McCormack, 

Speaker, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night Friday,  June  7.  1963,  to  file  a  re- 
port on  the  bill,  H.R.  6791,  to  continue  for 
2  years  the  exi.sting  reduction  and  ex- 
emption from  duty  enjoyed  by  returning 
residents  and  for  other  purposes,  to- 
gether with  any  supplemental  views 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


POPE  JOHN  XXIII 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  McCoRMArKl 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
w  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ullowing  is  a  telegram  that  I  have  sent 
to  His  Eminence  Amleto  Cardinal  Cico- 
gnanl.  Secretary  of  State,  the  Vatican 


FALLOUT  LIMITATION  TREATY- 
PROPOSED 

Mr.  NYGAARD.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California   (Mr.  Hosmer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to   the   request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOSMER.     Mr.  Speaker,  after  5 
years  of  negotiation  we  are  no  closer  to 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  than  in 
1958  when  the  Geneva  test  ban  merry- 
go-round  opened  for  business.     Then  it 
was  billed  principally  as  the  sure  cure 
for  whatever  measure  of  fallout  head- 
aches the  world  suffers.    Since  then  it 
has  received  a  variety  of  top  billings  as 
the  sure  cure  for  a  succession  of  other 
international  ills  as  they  assumed  tem- 
porary prominence  from  time  to  time. 

According  to  a  number  of  Members  of 
the  other  body,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Geneva  carousel  to  revolve  around 
again  to  the  matter  of  fallout.  They 
have  presented  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
reduction  in  scope  of  the  negotiations  to 
take  dead  aim  on  a  simple  treaty  ban- 
ning nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere 
and  underwater.  This  proposition  the 
Soviets  already  have  twice  rejected  and 
are  more  than  likely  to  reject  once  more. 
Simultaneously,  and  apparently  as  an 
accommodation  to  the  McMillan  govern- 
ment's efforts  toward  political  survival  in 
the  face  of  forthcoming  general  elections 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  White  House 
is  in  the  process  of  further  scaling  down 
the  U.S.  negotiating  position  in  an  at- 
tempt to  meet  Soviet  demands  for  a  com- 
prehensive treaty  full  of  holes  in  which 
to  bootleg  clandestine  tests  without  fear 
of  discovery. 

It  is  long  past  time  to  get  off  the  Ge- 
neva test  ban  mcrry-go-round.  Put  an- 
other way.  the  U.S.  administiation  should 
stop  tilting  windmills  and  direct  its  at- 
tention to  practical  steps  to  deal  with 
whatever  future  risks  may  be  involved  in 
continued  unrestricted  atmospheric  test- 
ing. 

The  dismal  Geneva  years  are  now  on 
their  death  bed.  The  resolution  in  the 
other  body  is  the  coup-de-grace.     The 


time  is  at  hand  to  pull  ourselves  out  of 
the  numbing  quicksands  of  the  psist.  By 
the  course  of  events  over  the  last  few 
months  the  United  States  has  opportu- 
nity to  seize  the  initiative  if  its  current 
leaders  have  the  vision  to  see  that  oppor- 
tunity. During  these  months  the  ob- 
structionism of  the  Soviets  has  become 
apparent  for  all  the  world  to  see.  Dur- 
ing these  months  the  American  people, 
by  widespread  discussion,  have  been 
given  the  chance  to  see  the  test  ban  issue 
as  it  is  in  reality,  rather  than  as  it  seemed 
from  rather  dewy-eyed  assessments  of 
the  State  Department  and  Disai-mament 
Agency. 

There  is  now  an  avenue  open  to  make 
a  bold  move,  leave  the  dismal  failures  of 
the  past  behind  and  travel  in  a  direction 
which  will  restore  the  United  States  to  its 
natural  and  proper  position  of  leader- 
ship in  world  affairs.  That  avenue  is 
one  which  both  Soviet  self-interest  and 
the  pressure  of  outside  opinion  upon  the 
Kremlin  might  have  some  effect.  It 
does  not  involve  the  chancy  business  of 
freezing  U.S.  nuclear  progress  in  return 
for  no  more  than  an  unpoliced  Soviet 
promise  to  freeze  its  progress. 

The  suggestion  I  make  here  is  in  that 
context  and  at  a  time  when  fallout  from 
previous  Soviet  tests  is  most  severe. 
During  the  past  2  years,  1961  and  1962, 
the  U.S.S.R.  detonated  a  total  of  300 
megatons  of  which  85  megatons  was  fis- 
sion yield.  This  is  a  ratio  of  almost  8 
to  1  compared  with  the  restricted  and 
discriminate  total  yield  of  U.S.  tests  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  The  ratio  of  Soviet 
fission  yield  to  U.S.  fission  yield  for  this 
2-year  period  is  more  than  5  to  1. 

Therefore.  I  call  upon  President  Ken- 
nedy to  invite  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France,  nations  which 
pos.se.ss  nuclear  capabilities,  to  a  confer- 
ence on  fallout  limitation  with  the  end 
in  view  of  achieving  a  simple,  workable 
treaty  placing  reasonable  limitations 
upon  the  amount  of  fallout  creating  ra- 
dionuclides which  will  be  placed  in  the 
world  environment. 

There  is  precedent  for  such  action  in 
the  Tnternat'onal  Whalinc  Convent'on 
signed  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1946. 
The  whaling  nations  of  the  world  estab- 
lished hunting  seasons,  catch  limits,  and 
other  restraints  for  the  general  benefit 
of  all.  An  International  Whaling  Com- 
mission was  established  to  handle  the 
continuing  details  of  the  agreement. 

A  similar  treaty  respecting  fallout 
would  also  have  elements  of  mutual  self- 
interest  to  the  nuclear  powers  and  would 
be  equal  among  them  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  attitudes  of  nonnuclear  powers  to- 
ward the  participants.  Any  nation  sub- 
sequently achieving  nuclear  testing 
capability  could  become  subject  to  the 
obligations  of  the  treaty  under  arrange- 
ments which  would  not  involve  diplo- 
matic recognition,  such  as  the  possible 
case  of  Red  China. 

Nonnuclear  nations  should  not  be 
made  parties  to  the  negotiations,  not 
because  they  are  not  concerned  with 
fallout,  but  because  experience  indicates 
they  constitute  an  impediment  to  reach- 
ing agreement.  For  similar  reasons  the 
negotiators  should  avoid  such  historical- 
ly nonproductive  sites  for  negotiations  as 
Geneva  while  carrying  on  their  duties. 
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The  lesson  should  have  been  learned 
from  the  Geneva  negotiations  that  the 
whole  course  of  Soviet  intransigent  non- 
negotiation  in  good  faith  on  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  is  totally  convincing 
evidence  they  do  not  want  such  a  treaty. 
They  only  want  a  steady,  convenient 
platform  for  dissemination  of  propa- 
ganda and  opportunity  for  the  continual 
humiliation  of  the  United  States  and 
United  Kingdom  by  arrogance  in  siun- 
marily  dealing  with  repetitious  soften- 
ings of  the  Western  position. 

The  call  for  the  fallout  limitation  con- 
ference must  be  carefully  designed  to 
deny  such  opportunities  to  the  Soviets 
and  keep  them  strictly  to  the  business 
at  hand.  Also,  before  issuing  the  call, 
the  State  Department  should  review 
carefully  every  trick  relating  to  financ- 
ing, administration,  operations,  policy 
determination,  technical  matters,  and 
other  areas  which  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  resorted  to  in  the  past  to 
stymie  negotiations,  render  treaties  in- 
effectual and  paralyze  international  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  United  Nations. 
With  these  matters  in  mind,  the  call  for 
the  conference  and  any  U.S.  proposals 
thereat  should  be  designed  to  avoid  or 
negate  each  and  every  Soviet  potential- 
ity for  mischief  in  the  dirty  tricks  de- 
partment. 

If  the  U.S.  State  Department  possesses 
the  skill  which  it  claims,  but  thus  far 
has  failed  to  demonstrate,  then  both  the 
negotiating  sessions  and  any  resultant 
treaty  should  establish  workable  limita- 
tions on  fallout  and  an  administrative 
setup  free  from  paralysis  and  capable 
of  meeting  future  problems  involved  with 
the  limitations  as  and  when  they  arise, 
free  from  Soviet  obstruction,  veto  or 
contumacy. 


June 


stated  that  negotiation  to  dismantle  the 
complex  of  tariffs,  levies,  and  restrictions 
atjainst  poultry  was  proceeding.  At  that 
time,  he  explained,  there  was  reason  to 
hope  for  a  fair  solution.     He  said: 

Our  problem  now  la  to  negotiate  and  seek 
to  enforce  (oiir)  rights.  We  do  not  go  to 
Europe  asking  for  concessions.  We  go  there 
properly  asking  for  consideration. 

A  few  days  ago.  on  May  29,  Mr  Free- 
man appeared  before  the  Subcommitee 
on  Poultry  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  The  optimistic  or  at  least 
hopeful  tone  of  January  was  still  appar- 
ent although  negotiations  had  dragged 
on  without  results  for  many  months. 
At  that  time,  he  said: 

We  have  taken  vigorous  steps  to  protect 
our  rights.  The  President  has  taken  a  strong 
personal  h.ind  in  this  matter,  and  has  urged 
Common  Market  officials  to  modify  the  pro- 
tective element*  of  the  system  to  Improve 
access  for  our  poultry.  I  can  state  unequi- 
vocally that  we  have  had  the  wholehearted 
cooperaUon  •  •  •  of  the  whole  machinery 
of  our  Government  In  trying  to  achieve  a 
reasonable  solution  to  this  problem. 


EUROPEAN  COMMON  MARKET  AND 

Mr.  NYGAARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  BroyhillI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  E>akota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr  Speaker,  last  week  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market  Increased  Its 
duties  on  U.S.  poultry  by  another  1'4 
cent  per  pound.  This  comes  on  the  heels 
of  an  increase  last  year  from  5  cents  to 
13  cents  per  pound.  Naturally,  the  con- 
sequences are  to  raise  an  insurmountable 
trade  barrier  to  exclude  American  poul- 
try from  the  marketplace  In  the  nations 
belonging  to  the  European  Economic 
Community  It  has  been  said  with  justi- 
fication that  this  action  amounts  to  a 
total  embargo. 

The  Common  Market's  decision  has 
been  greeted  with  surprise  here.  If  there 
were  inklings  that  tariffs  were  to  be  in- 
creased, it  was  a  carefully  guarded  secret 
in  the  White  House  and  the  State  and 
Agriculture  Departments.  Last  January, 
at  a  meeting  February-  8  called  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee,   the    Secretary    of    Agriculture 


Several  days  later,  despite  the  vigor 
of  the  "whole  machinery  of  our  Gov- 
ernment." the  blow  fell  and  the  barriers 
were  raised.  We  had  expected  with  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  a  reduction  of 
several  cents  per  pound  would  be  agreed 
upon.  Under  the  circumstances,  we 
have  reason  for  dismay. 

The  American  poultry  industry  is 
seriously  unperiled  by  the  arbitrary  and 
unreasonable  action.  Although  this  in- 
dustry is  relatively  new.  the  loss  of  the 
European  market  involves  a  loss  of  $50 
million  of  export  income.  Additional 
losses,  the  industry  has  pointed  out.  will 
result  in  depressed  domestic  prices  if  the 
export  volume  is  forced  back  into  do- 
mestic channels.  Had  there  been  no  ex- 
ports in  1960,  for  instance,  producers 
would  have  suffered  losses  from  various 
related  causes  totaling  almost  $100  mil- 
lion. What  this  means  in  terms  of  jobs 
and  local  economic  problems  is  not  difH- 
cult  to  imagine — particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  poultry  production  is  rela- 
tively concentrated.  North  Carolina  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  hard  hit  by 
this  denial  of  access  to  European 
markets 

American  poultry  is  being  walled  out 
of  the  EEC  countries  because  it  is  com- 
petitive in  price.  The  European  action 
is  an  example  of  classical  protectionism 
at  a  time  when  this  country  has  proceed- 
ed to  throw  open  its  markets  to  foreign 
trade  competition. 

Trade  policy  legislation  enacted  last 
year  gives  the  President  unprecedented 
powers  to  lower  and  abolish  our  own 
tariffs  even  though  production  costs,  in- 
cluding labor  costs,  in  countries  abroad 
provide  significant  price  advantages  to 
foreign  producers.  In  Secretary  Free- 
man's statement  of  May  28,  he  conced- 
ed that  "we  have  been  patient,  perhaps 
overly  patient,  in  seeking  a  solution  with- 
in the  existing  system." 

It  looks  to  me  that  we  have  played 
our  cards  badly  or  we  have  not  played 
them  at  all.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to 
get  into  this  game  and  stop  assuming 
that  our  domestic  industries  can  be 
harmed  or  bankrupted  without  doing  ir- 


reparable harm  to  our  entire  econn*. 
system.  ^-conomic 

There  has  been  so  much  daydreamin 
about  free  trade  that  its  concepUhoZ 
become   an  institutional  religion       tp 
have  prated  about  "reciprocal  trade- 
much  that  the  two  words  are  united  ^ 
holy  matrimony.    Reciprocity  exists  if » 
earn  it  through  hard  bargaining  in  i^ 
ternational  negotiations  and  the  recorri 
IS  clear  enough  that  we  have  not 

Unfortunately,  there  are  plenty  of  ei 
amples  where  we  have  bargained  awav 
trade  advantages  and  allowed  our  own 
markets  to  be  invaded  by  a  huge  How  of 
low -cost  products  from  abroad  There 
is  httle  reason  for  oU^er  nations  to  hesi 
tate  to  bar  American  products  if  the? 
feel  they  can  do  it  with  impunity  and  at 
the  same  time  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
expanding  operations  in  the  American 
market. 

This  administration  has  been  inactive 
and  ineffectual  in  dealing  with  trade 
issues  of  many  kinds.  The  poultrj-  prob- 
lem is  only  one.  Cotton  textile  imporu 
are  flooding  our  markets  and  threaten 
economic  di.saster  for  our  domestic  cotton 
textile  industry.  U  this  were  an  issue  of 
free  trade  competition,  it  would  be  one 
thing,  but  it  is  not.  Foreign  textile  pro- 
ducers are  sold  American  cotton  at  a 
price  far  lower  than  it  can  be  bought  by 
American  companies.  Then,  the  foreign 
producers  with  all  their  accumulated 
price  advantages  are  invited  to  bring 
their  wares  back  into  our  domestic  mar- 
ket. This  is  a  di.'^graceful  mess.  The 
administration,  having  painted  itself  into 
a  comer,  has  shown  a  singular  lack  of 
imagination  about  how  to  get  out.  While 
it  flounders  in  freetradeland."  the  tex- 
tile industry  struggles  with  overpowering 
problems  imposed  and  retained  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  Washington. 

Import  competition  problems  are  be- 
setting the  American  shoe  industry 
Yesterday.  I  signed  a  petition  to  the 
President  urging  that  voluntary  quotas 
on  imports  be  negotiated  bv  our  Govern- 
ment. We  have  had  a  long  and  un- 
happy experience  with  "voluntary 
quotas."  but  they  seem  to  be  a  minimuin 
action  required  by  the  shoe  import  situa- 
tion today. 

Still  another  facet  of  our  faltering 
trade  policy  can  be  seen  in  the  delay  in 
placing  an  embargo  on  the  export  of 
walnut  logs.  Virtually  every  other  coun- 
try possessing  this  resource  has  long 
taken  this  step.  We  see  evidence  of  the 
dissipation  of  our  resources  of  walnut 
pnd  the  situation  is  alarminp.  Still,  the 
administration  takes  no  action. 

These  examples  can  be  multiplied 
many  times  in  Industries  with  which  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  familiar.  The 
pattern  is  the  same,  however. 

The  President  possesses  tremendous 
powers  he  has  claimed  he  must  have  to 
deal  effectively  with  international  trade 
problems.  Nevertheless,  the  problems 
are  compounded.  We  need  to  follow 
rules  in  a  world  as  it  is.  not  as  it  ought 
to  be  or  as  we  would  like  it  to  be.  Such 
rights  as  we  may  have  need  to  be  as- 
serted. Failure  to  assert  these  rights  is, 
in  fact,  an  attitude  of  "sweet  unreason- 
ableness" that  can  stimulate  the  very 
kind  of  suicidal  trade  war  that  the  ad- 
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ministration  hopes  to  avoid.    We  are  al- 

»dv  well  down  that  road  now  and  more 

Sousness.  mistaken  for  the  virtue  of 

patience,  can  only  push  us  closer  to  the 

abyss.  __^___^^__ 

PERFORM  SOMETHING  WORTHY 
TO  BE  REMEMBERED 

Mr  NYGAARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
j^'orth  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  June  3,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking  at  the  commencement  exercises 
at  Lincoln  Memorial  University.  Har- 
rogate, Tenn..  which  is  located  in  the 
district  represented  in  Congress  by  the 
Honorable  James  H.  Quillen.  On  this 
same  date  Congressman  Quillen  was  in 
Johnson  City.  Tenn..  addressing  the 
graduates  of  Steed  College  of  Tech- 
nology- 

This  was  a  memorable  occasion  and 

Congressman  Quillen "s  remarks  were 
equal  to  the  occasion.  He  made  a  fine 
address.  "Perform  Something  Worthy 
To  Be  Remembered."  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  reading  Congressman  Quil- 
LRc's  speech  and  hasten  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Congressman  Quillen  serves  with  me 
on  the  Public  Works  Committee.  I  know 
firsthand  of  his  ability  and  dedication 
and  especially  his  devotion  to  duty.  He 
just  joined  the  Congress  this  year,  but 
he  has  already  made  a  significant  mark 
and  has  earned  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  his  colleagues.  He  carries  on  the 
fine  tradition  of  outstanding  representa- 
tion which  the  First  District  of  Tennes- 
see has  had  over  the  years  through  the 
Honorable  Carroll  B.  Recce  and  his  wife, 
Louise  Goff  Reece. 

It  is  also  appropriate  for  me  to  include 
some  remarks  about  Steed  College  of 
Technology  and  pay  a  special  tribute  to 
Dr.  C.  C.  Steed,  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  members  of  the  faculty,  and  all 
those  interested  in  this  institution  for 
the  fine  work  that  they  are  doing. 

Since  the  time  when  Steed  Tech  was 
chartered  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  as 
an  institution  of  higher  learning,  it  has 
gamed  a  coveted  reputation  and  national 
recognition. 

The  first  aim  of  Steed  Tech  is  to  train 
its  students  in  the  development  of  high 
standards  of  Christian  living  and  moral 
character.  Steed  Tech  beheves  that  this 
is  the  only  foundation  upon  which  an 
Individual  or  a  business  can  achieve  per- 
manent and  enduring  success.  These 
values  stimulate  and  develop  in  a  person 
an  effective  philosophy  of  life  and  appro- 
priate habits  of  action,  which  are  essen- 
tial if  a  person  is  to  master  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future  and  .secure  for 
h!m.self  a  successful,  happy  life. 

The  objectives  of  Steed  Tech  are 
cleariy  defined  and  definitely  technolog- 
ical. It  devotes  Its  entire  time  to  train- 
^g  young  men  and  women  in  the  pro- 
fessions within  the  fields  of  business 
commerce,  and  industry. 
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Steed  Tech  offers  courses  with  a  major 
emphasis  covering  the  full  scope  of  the 
field  of  Its  particular  objectives.  The 
subjects  of  business,  commerce,  and  in- 
dustry, although  highly  specialized  with- 
in themselves,  are  so  broad  and  big  that 
each  course  or  degree  offered  by  Steed 
Tech  is  so  comprehensive  in  its  content 
that  it  gives  one  of  the  most  liberal  and 
cultural  kinds  of  education. 

When  Congressman  Quillen  delivered 
the  commencement  address,  he  was 
awarded  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  offering 
sincere  congratulations  to  Congressman 
Quillen.  His  commencement  address, 
"Perform  Something  Worthy  To  Be  Re- 
membered." follows. 

Perform  Something  Worthy  To  Be 
Remembered 

(An  address  by  the  Honorable  James  H. 
QuiLLEK,  of  Tennessee,  at  tlie  graduation 
exercises  of  Steed  College  of  Technology, 
Jotinson  City.  Tenn..  June  3,   1963) 

Members  of  the  graduating  class,  members 
of  the  faculty,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  I  con- 
sider It  a  great  honor  to  have  been  invited  to 
deliver  this  commencement  address,  and 
there  Is  no  college  from  which  I  would 
rather  receive  the  honor  you  have  bestowed 
upon  me  in  asking  me  to  be  here  this  eve- 
ning. Nor  Is  there  any  area  which  I  could 
be  prouder  to  represent  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  than  this  one. 

This  Is  one  of  the  most  Iseautlful  areas  in 
all  of  the  world,  and  It  Is  a  better  place  In 
which  to  live  as  a  result  of  Steed  College  of 
Technology. 

At  this  time.  I  want  to  congratulate  Dr. 
Steed  and  the  members  of  the  board  of  trust- 
ees for  the  fine  contribution  they  are  making 
to  our  American  culture  in  the  operation 
of  this  fine  college. 

The  underlined  principles  of  Individual 
worth  and  Independent  enterprise  have  been 
the  chief  motivating  factors  of  American  de- 
mocracy for  almost  two  centuries.  They 
Jointly  repr.'sented  the  real  genius  of  our 
greatness  as  a  free  nation.  The  fact  that  the 
Independent  school  embodies  these  principles 
accounts  for  the  secure  position  It  has 
reached  and  holds  as  an  educational  force  In 
our  democracy  and  in  our  community  here 
In  this  area. 

Steed  Tech.  Its  administrators,  and  faculty 
have  earned  widespread  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  professional,  business.  Industrial, 
and  governmental  leaders  since  the  found- 
ing of  this  college  some  23  years  ago.  It  has 
sp)eclallzed  In  higher  education  for  business 
and  industry,  lis  success  Is  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  Its  value  to  the  community  and  to 
Its  students. 

To  the  members  of  the  graduating  class, 
you  are  gathered  here  this  evening,  living 
In  the  most  gorgeous  area  in  all  of  the  world, 
but  be  not  overconfident  because  this  Is  a 
serious  hour  In  the  history  of  America  and 
a  critical  period  in  your  own  lives.  This 
commencement  marks  an  adventurous  brink 
In  your  lives  where  a  beckoning  world  chal- 
lenges you  with  Its  rich  opportunities.  Your 
future  success  and  happiness  will  greatly  de- 
pend upon  how  you  meet  the  challenges  of 
tomorrow. 

Your  college  Is  a  living  idea.  It  Is  a  vital 
transfer  between  the  world  of  ideas  and  the 
world  of  actions.  And  It  Is  based  firmly  upon 
the  recognition  that  Christian  principles  are 
the  Ideas  upon  which  the  most  significant 
actions  must  be  based. 

The  fact  that  we  are  meeting  tonight.  In 
this  church,  to  mark  the  completion  of  such 
worldly  studies  as  yours  is  in  itself  a  fit- 
ting symbol.  Whether  in  commerce  or  In 
technology,  our  greatest  challenge  of  this 
serious  time  Is  to  maintain  firmly  and  en- 
durlngly   the    foundations   of   our  rellgioua 


convictions  as  the  firm  footing  for  our  path 
in  the  material  world. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs  has  a  phrase  for  us 
particularly  tonight.  "Wisdom,"  It  says.  "Is 
the  principal  thing;  therefore  get  wisdom; 
and  with  all  thy  getting  get  understanding." 
What  Is  so  Important  for  us.  I  think.  Is  that 
the  Bible  In  that  passage  speaks  so  clearly  of 
a  difference  between  mere  learning  and  true 
understanding.  Learning  to  do  something 
is  far  different  from  knowing  or  understand- 
ing the  fullness  of  our  actions.  Your  col- 
lege places  particular  emphasis  on  that,  on 
the  interrelationship  of  techniques,  which 
can  be  learned,  and  true  understanding 
which  must  be  developed  and  with  which  we 
win  find  wisdom. 

Now,  however,  you  face  the  challenge  of 
exposing  the  understanding  that  you  have 
gained  here  to  a  world  Increasingly  hostile  to 
the  whole  man  and  Increasingly  Inferior  to 
what  we  might  call  the  Incomplete  man. 

We  see.  for  Instance,  entire  political  sys- 
tems developing  on  the  dedication  to  such 
principles  of  Incompleteness.  tJnder  social- 
ism, particularly,  man  Is  reduced  to  animal 
essentials.  His  appetites  are  the  goal.  His 
spirit  Is  renounced.  His  Individuality  Is  de- 
nounced. And  In  the  shambles  that  results, 
finally,  neither  appetite  nor  spirit  Is  served. 

Such  colleges  as  yours,  of  course,  stoutly 
resist  that  course  and  brilliantly  prove  that 
self-reliant.  Independent  men  and  women 
need  not  abandon  their  spirits  In  the  glit- 
tering maze  of  technology.  That,  indeed.  It 
Is  the  spiritual  principles  themselves  that 
can  best  guide  us  through  that  maze,  re- 
taining our  mastery  'of  it  and  preventing  It 
from  mastering  us. 

But,  as  I  say.  your  hardest  challenge  lies 
ahead.  You  are  well-trained,  knowledgeable 
persons.  You  have  worked  hard  In  the  field 
of  yotu-  specialization.  You  will  work  hard 
at  the  jobs  that  those  speciallzatlona  wlU 
win  for  you.  But  you  will  have  to  work  Just 
as  hard  at  being  whole  men  and  women  In 
order  to  fulfill  the  greatest  promise  that 
your  education  has  set  before  you. 

Presently  our  ability  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  tomorrow  Is  limited  by  the  number  and 
quality  of  trained  people,  particularly,  the 
skilled  technician.  As  important  aa  scien- 
tific discoveries  are.  they  remain  worthless 
until  shaped  for  production  by  technology. 
Ideal  conditions  would  have  one  scientist  or 
engineer  backed  by  three  technicians,  but 
unfortunately  we  are  not  producing  even  one 
technician  for  each  three  science  or  engi- 
neering graduates.  Needed  are  teams  of 
trained  personnel  whose  combined  skills  en- 
hance the  usefulness  and  productivity  of 
each  Individual.  The  graduates  of  this 
school  are  a  priceless  asset  in  the  effort  to 
improve  our  technical  strength. 

I  remember  hearing  a  story  about  a  young 
man  who  was  employed  as  a  carpenter  in 
the  new  building  which  was  to  be  the  meet- 
ing place  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma. 
This  young  man  was  observed  by  his  fore- 
man to  put  special  Interest  In  the  chair  in 
which  was  to  sit  the  chief  Justice  of  the 
supreme  court.  The  foreman  asked  this 
young  man,  Jiist  fresh  out  of  college,  why 
he  spent  so  much  time  on  this  particular 
chair.  He  replied,  "Someday  I  will  sit  In  this 
chair  as  the  chief  justice  of  this  State." 
Years  later,  this  young  man  did  become  the 
chief  Justice  of  the  supreme  court  In  the 
great  State  of  Oklahoma.  He  set  for  him- 
self, as  a  young  man.  a  high  goal  and  worked 
toward  that  end.  It  Is  no  small  wonder  that 
his  ambition  was  crowned  with  ultimate 
success. 

I  hope  the  graduates  of  this  college  and 
the  young  people  of  America,  seeing  the 
shortcomings  of  this  generation,  will  set 
for  themselves  the  goal  of  rectifying  the 
chaos  we  find  In  this  world.  I  hope  you 
graduates.  In  facing  the  menace  of  foreign 
Ideologies,  and  isms  which  would  enslave 
the  world,  will  be  bold  and  aggressive,  and 
that   you   will   have   no  fear.     The  foreign 
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policy  of  our  great  country  tonight  seems  to 
be  predicated  on  what  Russia  might  or  might 
not  do.  Pear  hysteria  Is  sweeping  the  coun- 
try Pear  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  this 
great  Nation. 

The  Bible  says  the  things  which  we  greatly 
fear  will  come  upon  us.  As  you  face  the  fu- 
ture, with  Its  stupendous  taaJc  of  arriving  at 
lasting  peace.  I  know  you  will  face  those 
tasks  with  the  same  type  of  fortitude  that 
our  forefathers  had  when  they  founded  the 
early  American  Republic.  They  were  afraid 
of  nothing,  except  to  do  wrong. 

The  motto  of  the  late  Alexander  H  Ste- 
phens, of  Georgia,  Is  found  on  the  monu- 
ment at  hlfl  resting  place  In  CrawfordvlUe, 
Ga.  This  motto  reads:  "I  am  afraid  of 
nothing  on  the  earth,  under  the  earth,  or 
above  the  earth,  except  to  do  wrong  In  the 
path  of  duty  I  shall  ever  endeavor  to  walk, 
fearing  no  evil  and  dreading  no  conse- 
quences." And  what  a  wonderful  motto 
that  would  be  for  the  people  of  America  In 
thla  age. 

Prance  and  England.  In  the  years  preced- 
ing World  War  U.  contributed  to  the  out- 
break of  that  war  by  being  afraid  to  stand 
on  principle  and  back  up  the  little  nations 
who  desired  freedom.  They  were,  by  their 
policy  of  fear  and  appeasement.  Just  as  guilty 
of  starting  the  war  as  were  the  aggressor  na- 
tlonB.  A  bold,  determined  stand  by  these 
two  nation*  for  righteousness  and  the  regard 
of  treaties  in  1938  would  have  prevented 
World  War  n.  Whenever  any  nation  sur- 
renders principle  for  a  temporary  respite  or 
fleeting  expedience  that  nation  later  will  pay 
a  terrible  price  in  blood. 

America  has  reached  the  coveted  poeltion 
It  now  occupies  in  the  world  because  of  Its 
belief  in  God  and  in  freedom  of  opportunity. 
Our  forefathers  were  builders  They  gave 
UB,  on  a  silver  platter,  this  land  as  we  know 
it  today.  We  have  the  highest  standard  of 
living  that  any  people  In  world  history  have 
ever  enjoyed. 

I  enjoy  living  In  America.  I  am  proud  of 
my  American  citizenship,  as  I  know  each  and 
every  one  present  here  this  evening  Is  also 
proud.  We  should  be  grateful  to  God  and 
the  Pounding  Pathers  of  our  Republic  for  the 
great  America  we  see  every  day.  No  civiliza- 
tion has  ever  excelled  ours  In  religious  toler- 
ance or  freedom  from  class  hatred. 

Strong  moral  and  spiritual  beliefs  have  al- 
ways placed  our  Nation  on  the  side  of  right 
and  principle  as  opposed  to  greed  and  op- 
pression. Our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment has  created  an  American  citizen  who  is 
tolerant,  self-reliant,  intelligent,  and  con- 
scious of  his  rights  and  the  rights  of  others. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  a  one-room 
log  cabin  in  the  backwoods  of  Kentucky. 
With  little  formal  education,  he  gradually 
ascended  the  ladder  of  fame.  He  was  de- 
feated for  Congress  and  for  the  US.  Senate 
But.  he  did  not  become  disillusioned  and 
embittered.  Instead,  he  continued  onward 
and  became  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Alfred  E  Smith  was  born  In  the  East  Side 
of  New  York  City.  He  worked  In  the  flsh 
markets  and,  as  he  grew  up,  saw  little  of  the 
world  except  the  slum  sections  of  that  great 
city.  But  Al  Smith  was  four  times  elected 
Governor  of  New  York  State  and  was  the 
Democratic  standard  bearer  for  the  Presi- 
dency In  1928. 

Immorality  in  government  and  among  the 
American  people  is  today  posing  as  a  great 
threat  to  true  democracy.  This  threat  Is 
paralleled  by  complacency  and  Indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people.  If  we 
are  to  preserve  democracy,  we  must  use  de- 
mocracy. IX  freedom  Is  to  grow,  we  must  use 
that  freedom. 

How  many  people  today  exercise  the  privi- 
lege of  publicly  stating  their  views  on  the 
state  of  the  Nation?  One-half  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  members  of  no  church  of  any 
denomination      whatooever.     Yet,      America 


was  founded  and  has  prospered  on  Christian 
principles  and  a  belief  in  God. 

I  do  pay  special  tribute  tonight  to  the 
press  and  radio  for  exercising  the  sacred 
privilege  to  write  and  discuss  the  things 
which  they  believe. 

If  any  man.  woman,  or  child  In  this  audi- 
ence tonight  were  to  go  home,  get  In  bed, 
and  lie  flat  on  your  back  for  a  year  without 
exercising  the  limbs,  you  would  lose  the  use 
of  arms  and  legs.  We  maintain  the  physical 
limbs  of  our  body  by  constant  use  and  exer- 
cise. So  It  Is  with  the  four  freedoms  and 
our  democratic  way  of  life.  If  we  do  not 
use  them,  we  will  surely  lose  these  sacred 
privileges. 

I  am  thinking  tonight  of  scientific  ad- 
vancements The  men  who  made  the  atomic 
bomb  were  but  little  older  than  you  who 
sit  In  this  graduating  class.  The  average 
age  of  the  members  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation  of  Atomic   Scientists  Is  29  years. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  field  of  literature.  Wil- 
liam CuUen  Bryant  began  writing  poetry  at 
an  early  age  and  wrote  until  he  was  past 
80.  Yet  the  greatest  poem  he  ever  wrote 
was  "Thanatopsls,'  written  as  a  young  man. 
Byron,  Keats,  and  Shelley,  of  England,  were 
all  young  men  when  they  wrote  their  master- 
pieces. 

In  the  realm  of  government  and  politics, 
William  Pitt  was  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  age  of  24.  He  is  acclaimed 
by  most  historians  as  the  greatest  Prime 
Minister  Britain  ever  had,  greater  even  than 
Winston  Churchill.  William  Pitt  saved  Eng- 
land In  the  greatest  of  Napoleonic  wars. 

In  America,  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  when  he  was 
33  years  of  age.  Alexander  Hamilton,  the 
father  of  the  American  currency  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion, was  adjutant  to  Gen.  George  Washing- 
ton at  the  age  of  20  and  helped  to  plan  the 
campaigns  which  made  this  country  inde- 
pendent. Madison  and  Monroe  were  both 
young  men  when  they  fought  for  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution.  John  C.  Calhoun,  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  age  of  28  and  In  a  few  months  was  one 
of  the  outsUndlng  leaders  of  the  country. 
Henry  Clay  was  US.  Senator  at  the  age  of 
29.  A  few  years  later  on  the  same  day  he 
took  his  oath  of  oflBce  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Represenutives  He  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House,  at  the  age  of  34. 

In  the  field  of  music.  Mozart  was  playing 
publicly  at  an  early  age  and  did  his  greatest 
work  as  a  young  man. 

In  military  science  and  tacUcs,  the  greatest 
generals  the  world  has  ever  produced  were 
young  men.  little  older  than  you.  Alexander 
the  Great  conquered  the  world  before  he  was 
33  years  old.  Napoleon  was  a  lieutenant  gen- 
eral at  the  age  of  27.  and  dominated  Europe 
at  the  .ige  of  31.  Hannibal  was  commander 
of  the  Norwegian  Army  at  the  age  of  19 
These  three  men  are  credited  by  most  his- 
torians as  being  the  greatest  military  gen- 
erals of  all  times  They  were  at  their  beat 
when  they  combined  their  great  Intellect 
with  the  vigor  and  Imagination  of  youth. 

But  we  must  not  forget  the  ladles.  Joan 
of  Arc  was  a  French  leader  while  a  young 
woman  Florence  Nightingale  also  made 
great  accomplishments  early  In  life.  And 
behind  every  great  man  there  Is  always  a 
great  lady. 

Jesus  Christ  hung  on  Calvary's  cross  at 
the  age  of  33.  after  He  had  started  a  move- 
ment which  Is  still  growing  today  and  has 
hundreds  of  millions  In  Its  ranks.  And  to- 
day a  young  evangelist  In  America — Billy 
Graham— has  won  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 

We  are  never  too  old  nor  too  young  to 
serve  our  country. 

Let  us  not  be  discouraged  by  the  cynics 
and  those  who  would  have  us  wait  while 
America  may  be  passing  through  Its  hour  of 
greatest  danger.     Our  country  needs  us  to- 


June 


day.     Tomorrow  may  be  too  late     tk 
generation    han   fmiori    »,,   „,.._  *"•  p»j' 

P«ac« 

take  and   pass  on   to  the-  next 'ee,^f  '^"■ 
world  of  chaos,  of  war    nf  f«».        .  *'on  » 


generation   has  failed    to  eive   u.  ,t 

security   that 
^ke  the  same 


that   they   promised,   the  secuntv  th  '^^^ 
to  be  ours.     Let  us  not  make  the  sam  '  *** 
take  and   pass  on   to  the  next  een^f," 
world  of  chaos,  of  war.  of  fear    anT  1° 


prehension.     We  must  act  now'  befor.  .*"*■ 
too  late,  to  save  our  country  In' this  h       " 


crisis 


t'-y  InthUhour 

What    we    might    yet    accomplish   w.k, 
your  lifetime  is  beyond  the  scod-  of  i""*'" 
nation.     The  science  fiction  of  vestlri^"- 
fa.st   becoming  the  reality  of  todav  " 

The    peaceful,    creative,    constructive  , 
of  science  can  transcend  the  greategt  h 
of    man.     We   stand   on   the    brink  of  «?*' 
could  be  the  greatest  era  in   the  hUtJl 
the    world.     The   profound    question  uJ! 
we   use   our   potentialities   for  good     i  h.' 
lieve  that  with  courage  and  conviction  wtv 
renewed  faith  In  our  Maker,  and  with' a 
dedication  to  the  principles  upon  which  " 
country  was  founded,  we  can  succeed  on  ?!!'' 
frontiers  of  the  future.  "* 

You    have   a    great   and    Inspiring  oart  t„ 
play  if  you  will.     Inscribed  over  the  Soeai 
ers   chair   In   the   House   of  RepresentaUvL 
in    Washington    are    the    eloquent   word.  Z 
Daniel  Webster:  ™ 

"Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land 
call  forth  Its  power,  build  its  Instituucn* 
promote  all  its  great  Interests,  and  ttt 
whether  we  also  in  our  day  and  generauon 
may  not  perform  something  worthy  to  h* 
remembered." 

May  each  graduate  and  all  of  you  hen 
tonight  perform  something  worthy  to  be 
remembered. 

I  wish  you  great  success  In  the  yean 
ahead.  May  you  serve  your  communitr 
your  suite,  and  your  Nation  as  well  as  your- 
selves and  your  families.  Congratulatloni 
on  your  fine  achievements  In  this  collen 
and  God  bless  each  of  you 


VICE  PRESIDENTS  COMMENCE- 
MENT ADDRESS— AN  APOLOGY 
FOR     FAILURE 

Mr.  NYGAARD  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Derounian]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  gradua- 
tion exercises  at  the  U.S  Naval  Academy 
where  one  of  my  appointees.  Richard 
George  Bachmann.  graduated  with  dis- 
tinction. The  commencement  speaker 
was  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

He  inflicted  upon  those  present  a  pollt 
ical  harangue  of  apology  for  the  failure 
of  the  Kennedy  administration  In  foreign 
policy.     He  said  that  the  New  Frontier 
had  "contained"  commimism. 

If  having  missiles  in  Cuba,  over  20.000 
Russian  troops  there,  and  billions  of 
dollars  in  Russian  ammunition  and  arms 
is  "containment."  then  he  speaks  a 
different  language  than  the  American 
people. 

We  have  practically  handed  over  Laos 
and  Vietnam  to  the  Communists;  we  have 
helped  pro-Communist  Sukarno  grab  a 
chunk  of  the  Dutch  Empire:  we  do  not 
even  protect  the  rights  of  our  fishing 
boats  to  earn  their  livelihood  in  interna- 
tional waters. 

All  in  all.  the  Vice  Presidents  remarks 
were    in    very    bad    taste.     The  poliW 
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aoDlause  which  foUowed  his  introduc- 
Hon  and  his  political  tirade  was  an  indi- 
cation of  respect  for  the  office  and  not 
necessarily  for  the  individual  nor  what  he 

^^On  the  same  platform  with  the  Vice 
President  was  one  of  our  great  fighting 
admirals,  Adm.  George  W.  Anderson,  the 
present  Naval  Chief  of  Staff,  whom  the 
Vice  President  helped  bounce.  Admiral 
\nderson  dared  to  want  a  strong  and 
respected  America.  President  Kennedy 
is  now  sending  him  out  to  pasture  in 
Portugal. 

SufBce  it  to  say  that  the  graduates 
did  not  hear  anything  very  inspiring  from 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 


OAS  FINDS  COMMUNISTS  TURN 
CUBA  INTO  SOVIET  MILITARY 
CAMP  AND  TRAINING  BASE  FOR 
SUBVERSION 

Mr.  NYGAARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Cramer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  E>akota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  report 
after  report  confirms  the  fact  that  Cuba 
Is  now  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the 
security  of  this  hemisphere.  This  is 
again  confirmed  by  the  most  recent  re- 
port of  the  OAS  eight-nation  committee. 

The  Cuban  resolution  passed  by  Con- 
fess in  1962  called  for  action  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  unilaterally  or 
in  conjunction  with  the  OAS  under 
these  circumstances.  When  Is  there  to 
be  a  meaningful  program  to  stop  subver- 
sion from  Cuba  and  to  rid  Cuba  of  major 
Soviet  weapons  and  personnel?  This 
question  can  well  be  asked  again  In  view 
of  the  OAS  findings— that  international 
Communists  have  turned  Cuba  into  a 
Soviet  military  camp  and  a  training  base 
for  Latin  American  Communists. 

Are  we  going  to  sit  idly  by  and  wait 
until  it  is  too  late?  Are  we  going  to 
continue  to  Indulge  in  the  wishful  think- 
ing that  something  might  miraculoiisly 
happen? 

This  further  information  developed 
after  extensive  investigations  is  alarm- 
ing. The  UPI  report  on  the  findings 
follows : 

Washington.— The  organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  was  told  today  that  international 
Communists  have  turned  Cuba  into  a  Soviet 
military  camp  and  a  training  base  for  Latin 
American  Communists. 

The  report  was  made  by  an  eight-nation 
committee  of  the  OAS  after  a  lengthy  in- 
vestigation of  Communist  subversive  activ- 
ities In  Latin  America. 

At  the  same  time,  the  OAS  committee 
called  on  the  20-nation  organization  to  ban 
an  travel  to  Communist  Cuba  as  a  means  to 
^late  the  Pidel  Castro  regime  and  curb 
CommunUt  agents  In  the  area. 
,  ■yndoubtedly  Cuba  now  constitutes  the 
.egionai  center  for  subversive  action  by  In- 
ternational communism  in  America."  the 
It"!SS^  «"'d   in   its  first  60-page  report. 

h  Jl  **  ^°  exaggeration  to  say  that  Cuba 
nas  now  been  converted  into  a  Soviet  mill- 
^ry  camp,    it  is  also  clear  that  Cuba  Is  be- 


ing used  as  a  base  for  training  in  commu- 
nism and  for  the  spread  of  communism." 

The  reporting  OAS  committee,  formed  in 
1963  when  Cuba  was  ousted  from  the  orga- 
nization, urged  a  high-level  meeting  of  in- 
telligence experts  to  deal  with  the  Commu- 
nist tlireat. 

It  also  called  for  specific  measures  that 
OAS  governments  have  pledged  themselves 
to  talce  in  order  to  curb  the  travel  of  Com- 
munist agents,  funds,  and  propaganda  to 
other  Latin  American  republics. 

It  is  officially  estimated  that  there  are  now 
more  than  250.000  Communist  Party  mem- 
bers in  Latin  America.  Of  these,  only  about 
60.000  are  reported  to  be  In  Cuba. 

The  committee  said  that  Communist 
agents  are  operating  freely  throughout  the 
area  and  are  malting  flagrant  Inroads  into 
Latin  American  governments,  labor  unions, 
student  organizations,  and  professional 
groups. 

"It  Is  important  to  mention  that  there  are 
some  60  centers  for  culture  and  friendship 
with  Cuba  In  the  American  republics."  the 
report  said,  adding  these  were  obvious  Com- 
munist "fronts." 

The  Communist  machinery  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, according  to  the  committee  report,  is 
geared  to  "provoke  social  and  economic 
chaos,  weaken  governments,  and  bring  the 
masses    into    a   prerevolutlonary    situation." 

"To  develop  tlielr  subversive  campaign, 
the  countries  of  the  Communist  orbit  abuse, 
in  ever  more  alarming  fashion,  the  prerog- 
atives that  countries  grant  to  diplomatic 
missions."  the  report  said. 

Through  special  agitation  and  propaganda 
sections  in  Moscow.  Peking,  and  Havana  the 
committee  said  that  "instructions  on'  the 
general  topics  they  should  develop"  are  out- 
lined. 

Typical  of  the  guerrilla  training  effort  in 
Latin  America,  the  report  said,  is  Castro's 
offer  of  1,000  scholarships  for  Latin  students 
that  wish  to  be  trained  In  Communist  tech- 
niques. 

"It  is  estimated  that  at  least  1.500  persons 
from  other  American  republics  traveled  to 
Cuba  during  1962  for  this  purpose."  the  re- 
port said. 


HIS  HOLINESS  POPE  JOHN  XXHI 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mttrphy]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlt)n 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, he  was  a  man  of  God  and  a  friend 
of  man.  The  eulogies  to  his  achieve- 
ments, and  the  tributes  to  his  spiritual- 
ity of  character  occasioned  by  his  death 
are  inappropriate  by  the  extent  to  which 
they  fail  to  nxirror  his  own  simplicity  and 
greatness.  Yet  something  must  be  said 
at  a  time  of  such  a  grievous  loss,  and  I 
believe  it  would  be  part  of  his  great  un- 
derstanding to  realize  that  we  are  at- 
tempting to  solace  ourselves  by  speak- 
ing in  praise  of  him. 

In  our  grief  at  his  passing  we  yet  real- 
ize that  the  Catholic  Church  to  which 
he  devoted  his  life  and  consecrated  his 
death  will  endure  in  its  sacramental  mis- 
sion, and  that  part  of  its  strength  now 
derives  from  his  efforts.  For  his  serise 
of  fatherhood  was  imiversal  in  its  scope. 
The  short  and  fruitful  years  of  his  pon- 
tificate were  imparalleled  in  modem 
times  in  the  efforts  made  to  reach  unity 


and  understanding  among  groups  long 
estranged. 

He  has  stated  that  the  calling  of  the 
ecumenical  council  was  the  result  of 
Divine  suggestion.  He  announced  his 
intention  of  calling  the  council  to  the 
cardinals  present  in  Rome  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  feast  of  Saint  Paul  in 
January  1959,  and  told  them  that  the 
councils  primary  purpose  was  to  the 
care  of  souls,  a  pastoral  purpose,  as  his 
was  a  pastoral  pontificate.  He  said  then 
of  the  council  that  it  was  to  be  "not  a 
speculative  as.sembly,  but  a  living  and 
vibrant  organism  which  in  the  light  and 
love  of  Christ  sees  and  embraces  the 
whole  world." 

When  he  assumed  his  august  office  as 
the  Father  of  Christendom  he  announced 
that  he  sought  to  be  a  "good  shepherd  " 
following  in  the  steps  of  the  Divirie 
Shepherd. 

The  care  of  his  paternal  spirit  reached 
to  all  men,  for  all  men  were  made  in  the 
likeness  of  their  Creator,  and  had  been 
redeemed  by  Christ,  his  Son. 

In  the  brief  years  of  his  pontificate 
the  papal  throne  came  to  have  new 
meaning,  and  no  longer  occasioned  any 
of  the  fears  which  once  troubled  the 
Protestant  and  Orthodox  communities. 
A  Protestant  professor  of  divinity  noted 
after  the  first  session  of  the  Council 
that — 

The  Protestant  world  can  no  longer  state 
that  the  Holy  Father  Is  not  willing  to  dis- 
cuss freely  all  the  problems  that  we  face. 

His  greeting  to  the  Jewish  groups 
which  visited  him  was  always.  "I  am 
Joseph,  your  brother." 

He  was  indeed  the  Holy  Father,  the 
spiritual  father  of  all  mankind. 

As  the  servant  of  Christ,  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  it  was  appropriate  that  the  last 
public  function  that  Pope  John  attend- 
ed was  a  ceremony  honoring  him  for  his 
work  in  the  cause  of  world  peace.  This 
was  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of 
the  Balzan  Peace  Prize,  held  on  May  11 
in  the  Quirinal  Palace.  The  citation  ac- 
companying the  prize  declared  that  the 
award  was  "a  public  recognition  of  your 
activity  in  favor  of  brotherhood  among 
men.  and  among  all  peoples,  through  ap- 
peals for  peace  and  to  the  good  will  of 
men,  and  of  jjpur  recent  intervention  on 
the  diplomatic  level." 

Replying,  Pope  John,  less  than  a 
month  from  his  death,  asked  the  indul- 
gence of  his  audience  in  allowing  him  to 
remain  seated  while  he  spoke.  He  said : 
This  humble  Pope  who  speaks  to  you  is 
fully  aware  of  being  something  very  small 
before  God.  He  can  only  humble  himself, 
and  thank  God  who  has  so  favored  him. 

His  encyclicals,  "Pacem  in  Terris," 
and  "Mater  et  Magistra"  reflected  his 
consuming  zeal  and  devotion  in  the  cause 
of  peace.  The  realism  of  the  encyclical 
"Peace  on  Earth"  addresses  itself  di- 
rectly to  the  problems  of  suffering  man- 
kind. 

As  a  good  shepherd  he  visited  the  poor- 
est sections  of  Rome  and  even  the  city's 
jails.  In  one.  he  told  the  inmates  that. 
"Because  you  could  not  visit  me,  I  came 
to  visit  you."  and  in  a  gesture  of  simple 
and  affectionate  humanity  he  threw  his 
arms  around  one  of  the  prisoners  who 
was  an  old  man,  as  was  he. 
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He  is  gone  from  us.  but  he  is  with  his 
Saviour.  The  example  of  his  life  and  his 
love  for  us  can  never  die. 


EMUi  V.  PACINI 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  RosnENKOwsKi  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  take  this  opportunity  to  join  with 
many  others  who  express  their  sympathy 
over  the  passing  of  Mr.  Emil  V.  Pacini, 
a  former  alderman  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, who  was  serving  as  ward  commit- 
teeman of  Chicago's  10th  ward  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Emil  was  first  elected  to  the  city  coun- 
cil by  the  residents  of  the  10th  ward 
in  1945  and  he  served  these  people  until 
April  of  this  year.  Having  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  with  him  as  a  member  of 
the  Cook  County  Democratic  Central 
Committee,  I  can  say  he  was  a  sympa- 
thetic man  and  a  person  who  believed  in 
doing  ever>-thing  possible  for  the  welfare 
of  his  people.  He  was  a  diligent,  hard- 
working public  servant. 

He  will  be  missed,  and  his  passing  Is 
a  loss  not  only  to  the  residents  of  the 
10th  ward  he  so  ably  represented,  but  to 
the  city  of  Chicago  As  an  expert  on 
building  and  zoning  he  achieved  a  great 
deal  for  the  benefit  of  Chicago's  citi- 
zenry. 

I  wish  to  extend  condolences  to  Mrs. 
Pacini  and  the  family  in  the  loss  of  this 
splendid  man. 


THE    INDEPENDENT   ORDER    OP 
VIKINGS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  fMr.  Burke!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record,  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  I5  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection.  / 

Mr  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ihe  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Vikings  will  hold  their 
56th  national  annual  convention  in  the 
city  of  Boston  during  the  week  of  June 
9.  1963. 

I  wish  to  commend  this  fine  fraternal 
organization  founded  in  1890  by  Scan- 
dinavian-Americans who  migrated  here 
from  Sweden.  Norway,  and  Denmark.  It 
is  dedicated  to  those  charitable  and  so- 
cial ventures  befitting  the  precept  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  these  descend- 
ants of  the  Vikings,  historically  recorded 
as  the  founders  of  the  New  World,  have 
brought  their  culture,  enterprise,  and 
loyalty  to  these  United  States,  enriching 
our  land  with  their  wholesome  heritage 

We  in  the  city  of  Boston  are  hon- 
ored by  the  presence  in  convention  of  this 
honorable  and  progressive  organization. 

"Viking.  "  from  the  Icelandic  'vik.  a 
bay  or  fiord,  and  the  termination  "ing.  " 
implying  one  who  belongs  to  or  is  de- 


scended   from    one    of    the    bands    of 
Northmen  who  scoured   European  seas 
during  the  8th.  9th,  and  10th  centuries. 
The  wrong  syllabic  division  of  this  word 
as  "vi-king  '   Instead   of  "vlk-ing"   has 
caused  it  to  be  frequently  confounded 
with  sea-king,  a  term  which  is  applied 
to  a  man  of  royal  race,  who  took  by  right 
the  title  of  king  when  he  assumed  the 
command   of   men.   although  only   of  a 
ships  crew;  whereas  the  former  term  is 
applicable  to  any  member  of  the  bands. 
The  Scandinavian  Vikings  were  excellent 
shipbuilders  and  expert  seamen,  and  were 
able  to  navigate  in  the  open  sea  by  the 
aid  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.    It  has 
come  to  be  the  recognized  designation 
of  the  Scandinavian  adventurers  who.  by 
daring,      hardihood,      and      endurance, 
fought  their  way  to  thrones,  and  estab- 
lished    kingdoms,     principalities,     and 
dukedoms  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  from 
southern  Russia  to  Britain. 

Among  the  important  kings  of  the 
Vikings  was  Harald  Fairhair.  who  in  861 
started  to  conquer  all  3 1  small  kingdoms 
of  Norway,  and  in  10  years  became  King 
of  all  Norway. 

He  was  followed  by  his  son  Elrlk  in 
934  who  was  soon  displaced  by  his  broth- 
er Hakon.  who  had  been  brought  up 
in  England  by  King  Athelstan.  He  pro- 
fessed Christianity  and  sought  to  bring 
Christ  to  his  countrymen,  who  were  still 
pagan,  and  was  partly  successful. 

Eirik  and  his  followers  made  raids 
upon  several  countries.  They  lived  in 
England  and  then  made  their  headquar- 
ters in  Denmark.  After  Elrlk's  death  his 
sons  made  trouble  for  Hakon.  But  be- 
fore King  Hakon  died  from  an  arrow- 
wound  in  battle  with  them,  he  left  his 
Norway  kingdom  to  them  as  he  had  no 
son. 

Another  Kmg  who  followed  later  was 
Olaf.  son  of  Trygve.  He  was  a  heathen 
until  he  came  in  contact  with  a  hermit 
who  converted  and  baptized  him.  He 
then  did  what  he  could  to  convert  his 
own  pagan  people.  Also  he  sent  priests 
to  Iceland,  where  many  were  gradually 
changed  and  baptized 

King  Olaf  was  a  great  shipbuilder 
and  made  better  and  larger  boats  than 
the  long  boats  of  l\is  ancestors  He 
named  two  the  Serpent  and  the  Long 
Serpent. 

Other  kings  were  Olaf  Haraldson.  or 
Saint  Olaf.  and  King  Knut  and  King 
Magnus  the  Good.  Some  of  these  kings 
ruled  England  as  well  as  Norway  and 
Denmark.  Gradually,  after  the  11th 
century,  raids  ceased. 

Iceland  was  discovered  by  a  Viking 
named  Naddod  in  861.  Others  who 
followed  were  Oardar  and  Flokl.  A  hun- 
dred years  later  Thorvald.  banished  from 
Iceland,  discovered  Greenland.  Two 
years  later  he  returned  to  Iceland  and 
told  his  son  Red  Eirik  of  the  land  he 
had  discovered,  and  they  went  there  with 
well  manned  ships  and  lived  there 

Lief,  a  son  of  Red  Eirik,  and  a  friend 
named  T>rker  discovered  a  warmer  coun- 
try which  they  called  Vinland  because  of 
the  grapes  growing  there  Llef's  brother 
Thorvald  and  a  Viking  named  Karlsefnl 
were  the  la.st  to  visit  Vinland  until  after 
Columbus  discovered  America  in  1492. 

The  details  of  the  life  and  explora- 
tions of  Leif  Ericsson  are  obscure.     It 
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seems  probable  that  Leif,  one  of  fw 
sons  of  Eric,  was  bom  in  Iceland  ^^ 
where  around  the  year  970  in  ifS?*" 
986.  Eric  sailed  with  his  familv  ;?.°^ 
band  of  followers  to  establish  a  S?, ' 
ment  in  Greenland.  He  establish^" 
new  home  at  Brattahlie  in  Ericsfln^S  ^ 

In  999.  when  he  was  only  about S?^ 
old.  Leif  set  out  to  see  the  world^?* 
stead  of  following  the  old  sailini  Hii^- 
tions  by  way  of  Iceland,  he  bow^' 
his    course    directly    east    of    n^L^' 
There  he  visited  King  Olaf  TrygR^^!^ 
He  stayed  at  the  king's  court  ST?^ 
winter,  and  there,  under  Olaf  s  influpn 
became  a  Christian.    When  he  set  o^f 
Greenland  the  following  summer  hS 
with   him   a   priest   and  some  te^hf 
to  undertake  the  task  of  converting  ,1" 
settlers  in  Greeland.  ^  "^« 

The  historj-  of  the  Vikings  has  left  it. 
mark  on  civilization.  These  great  m 
braved  the  unknown  in  the  open  sea* V^ 
pioneered  the  way  throughour^e 
northern  part  of  Europe  and  WesUrn 
America  to  bring  culture  to  our  e^h 
civilization,  ^'^ 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  AND  THE 

LIBERALS 
The  SPEAKER.     Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  IllinoL^ 
I  Mr.    PuciNSKi)     is    recognized   for  m 
minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
intended  earlier  today  to  ask  permission 
to  put  my  special  order  over  to  another 
date.  But  I  have  been  advised  that  ob- 
jections are  being  raised  to  special 
orders.  Therefore  I  feel  there  is  little 
choice  but  to  proceed  with  the  remarks 
which  I  have  been  preparing  for  pres- 
entation at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  entirely  understand- 
able that  here  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  under  special 
orders  and  othei-wise,  since  the  very  be- 
ginning of  this  session,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  thunder  against  the  admin- 
istration from  the  right;  namely,  from 
the  Republican  minority.  We  heard 
some  of  it  yesterday.  We  will  hear  more 
of  it  before  this  session  is  completed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  appear  to  me 
that  criticism  is  entirely  proper  and  x 
order.  Indeed,  the  Republican  Party  not 
only  has  an  obligation  and  responsibility 
but  a  duty,  as  the  minority  party,  under 
our  two-party  sy.stem  to  enpage  in  crlU- 
cism  whenever  individual  members  of 
that  party  feel  .such  critlci.«;m  is  in  order 
ai7ain.st  any  actions  of  this  Democratic 
administration  or  the  majority  party 
Indeed.  I  think  the  vigor  of  our  Republic 
stems  from  the  fact  that  we  do  have  a 
two-party  system  and,  further,  that  in 
thi.s  body  we  can  hear  debate  on  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  our  conflicting 
philosophies. 

I  welcome  the  thunder  from  the  right 
as  a  democratic  expression  of  our  free- 
dom in  America. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks  today  shall 
be  directed  to  the  "snoop  and  shoot" 
sniping  that  has  been  going  on  against 
President  Kennedy;  against  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  of  this  Congress,  and 
against  the  majority  in  this  Congress 
from  the  left.  In  particular,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  sniping  from  some  of  the 
more  liberal  columnists  in  America  and 
some  of  the  normally  pro-Democratic 
organizations  which  have  expressed  ob- 
jection that  we  are  not  moving  along  fast 
enough  and  far  enough  in  our  programs. 
I  daresay  there  are  some  energetic 
snipers  within  the  ADA — Americans  for 
Democratic  Action — who  have  on  occa- 
sion criticized  the  President  for  not  mov- 
ing as  fast  as  they  would  want  him  to 
move.  I  believe  these  people  also  have 
a  right  to  engage  in  criticism,  which  is 
the  strength  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

As  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK.  has  said  many  times,  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  is  a  national  party;  the 
only  national  party  in  America.  Cer- 
tainly, therefore,  we  must  find  areas  of 
differences,  areas  of  dissension,  within  a 
national  party.  We  do  not  view  with  any 
great  alarm  when  members  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  engage  in  criticism  of  their 
leadership,  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion, the  President,  or  of  any  individual 
Congressman  It  is  Indeed  this  exchange 
of  views  and  dissension  which  gives  the 
Democrats  this  vitality.  But  it  would 
appear  to  me  to  be  a  mistake  If  our  si- 
lence were  to  be  Interpreted  as  acquiesc- 
ing In  this  criticism  from  the  left. 

In  my  judgment,  the  record  to  date 
shows  that  President  Kennedy  has 
brought  to  the  United  States,  to  the 
White  House,  to  our  Government,  yes. 
to  the  world,  a  degree  of  determined 
leadership  that  was  urgently  needed  In 
these  critical  times. 

I  should  like  to  quote  briefly  from  an 
article  by  Seymour  E.  Harris  which  ap- 
peared In  the  New  Republic  In  which  Mr. 
Harris  attempts  to  answer  some  of  the 
liberals  who  have  engaged  in  criticism  of 
President  Kennedy  and  his  administra- 
tion. Mr.  Harris  is  professor  of  political 
economy  at  Harvard  University.  He 
points  out.  among  other  things: 

Comparing  Kennedy's  record  for  1961-63 
(the  latter  part  of  1963  projected  on  the  best 
estimates  1  have  been  able  to  find)  and  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower's  from   1952  to   1960. 

In  consumer  prices.  Elsenhower's  admin- 
istration experienced  an  average  increase  of 
15  percent;  the  Kennedy  administration  1 
percent.  Derplte  the  great  emphasU  on  stop- 
ping the  creeping  Inflation,  the  Republican 
administration  experienced  a  rise  of  prices 
50  percent  in  excess  of  that  of  the  Kennedy 
adminlstr.itlon.  This  is  a  gre.it  achievement 
for  any  administration  and  especially  for  a 
Democratic  one.  for  Democrats,  in  contrast 
to  the  Republicans,  tend  to  stress  objectives 
such  as  growth  and  full  employment  some- 
What  more  than  rigid  price  stability. 

Mr.  Harris  points  out  further: 
One  reason  for  the  better  price  record  of 
me  Kennedy  administration  is  the  pressure 

nr^,"^.*!"  '^^°'"  ^°  ''^^P  ^ages  in  line  with 
productivity  gains;  and  on  industry  to  relate 
price  Increases  to  wage  increases.  Whereas. 
n  the  year  1952-60  wage  rates  in  manufac- 
iTi^,"?,*  ^^'  ^  percent,  the  estimated  rise 
^1961-63  u  only  3  percent— annual  aver- 
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Certainly,  I  would  submit,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  record  In  holding  the  line  on  in- 
flation bespeaks  well  of  the  President 
and  the  leadership  he  has  provided  to 
this  Nation. 

The  liberals  complain  about  President 
Kennedy's  unwUllngness  to  spend  and 
incur  "adequate  deficits."  They  argue 
that  President  Kennedy  has  not  achieved 
larger  advances  In  the  welfare  area  and 
they  urge  stepped  up  activity  in  this  field 
even  if  it  means  a  larger  degree  of  deficit 
spending.  These  same  advocates  of  defi- 
cit spending  apparently  ignore  the  fact 
that  in  the  first  3  years  under  President 
Kennedy,  expenditures  rose  by  $17  bil- 
lion, with  three  quarters  of  this  increase 
ordered  by  the  President  to  be  spent  on 
building  up  the  Nation's  defense  posture 
and  related  activities. 

We  are  not  surprised  when  people  com- 
plain that  maybe  we  are  not  moving  fast 
enough  on  some  of  the  welfare  programs 
but  we  cannot  dispute  the  fact  that  In 
these  grave  times  of  peril,  the  President 
has  to  make  difficult  decisions.  I  think 
he  has  made  a  wise  decision  in  coming 
before  the  Congress  and  urging  increased 
expenditures  for  defense  so  that  the 
United  States  can  today  confidently  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  freedom  and  dignity 
of  her  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  leadership  of  this  Congress  and 
the  majority  party,  yes.  and  of  those 
members  of  the  minority  party,  who  sup- 
port these  defense  expenditures.  We 
have  built  up  today  the  most  awesome 
Military  Establishment  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  That  we  can  today  pray  for 
peace  with  some  confidence  of  maintain- 
ing peace,  is  only  because  the  President 
had  the  courage  and  the  foresight  to 
come  before  the  Congress  and  say: 
"These  are  the  things  we  need  for  an 
adequate  Defense  Establishment,  and  we 
need  them  even  If  It  means  a  further 
deficit." 

Certainly,  many  of  the  welfare  pro- 
grams   had    to    be    revised   downward- 
many  programs  had  to  be  curtailed  and 
trimmed  simply  because  we  had  to  spend 
this  money  on  our  very  first  objective, 
and  that  is  defense.     We  have  turned 
back  the  timeclock  on  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
boast  of  2  years  ago.    Mr.  Khrushchev 
threatened  us  and  told  us  to  get  out  of 
Berlin  by  the  first  of  January  1961.  or 
suffer  the  full  consequences.    Well  here 
it  is  June  4.  1963,  and  we  are  still  in 
Berlin.    We  have  not  budged  an  inch. 
We   have  served  notice  on  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev that  any  violation  of  the  peace 
of  the  world  would  carry  retaliation,  and 
the  President  has  been  able  to  make  this 
statement  stick  because  he  has  a  strong 
Defense  Establishment  to  back  up  his  de- 
termination.   Survival    of    freedom    in 
West  Berlin  is  a  monument  and  a  tribute 
to  the  leadership  of  the  President.    In 
Vietnam  we  are  holding  our  own.    We 
were  threatened  with  extinction  in  Viet- 
nam, gateway  to  the  Par  East.    Yet  we 
have   been   able    to   support    freedom's 
cause  in  Vietnam,  because  the  President 
ordered  a  determined  course  of  action 
there.    If  we  did  not  have  the  Defense 
Establishment  we  have  today,  obviously 
the  President  would  not  have  been  able 
to  hold  the  line  in  this  vital  outpost  of 
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hope  for  freedom's  survival.  It  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  that  those  who  would 
be  quick  to  criticize  the  President  In  not 
moving  fast  enough  in  the  welfare  field 
ought  to  ponder  the  alternatives  avail- 
able to  President  Kennedy. 

No  one  denies  the  fact  that  money 
which  could  have  been  spent  on  schools, 
clinics,  hospitals,  and  all  the  other  needs 
of  our  Nation  has  been  diverted  to  a 
stronger  defense  program.  And,  this 
strong  defense  establishment  has  guar- 
anteed for  this  country  and  the  entire 
world  the  one  thing  that  every  American 
can  unite  behind,  whether  he  is  a  Demo- 
crat, Republican,  conservative  or  liberal, 
and  that  Is  peace.  This  is  the  thing 
we  wanted;  peace  with  honor;  peace 
with  dignity;  peace  without  retreat. 
This  we  have  today,  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Kennedy. 

Our  impatient  liberal  critics  will  do 
well  to  remember  also  that  a  keystone  in 
the  Kennedy  administration  is  a  tax  cut 
to  keep  the  Nation's  economy  healthy. 
Of  course,  if  we  cut  taxes,  we  will  have 
less  money  to  spend,  and  something  has 
to  give.     The  administration  has  pre- 
sented  to  Congress  a   budget  for   1964 
which    reflects    a    great    concern    over 
deficit   spending;    holding    the    line   on 
nondefense    essentials    and.    of   course, 
encouraging  greater  expansion  of  those 
programs  we  must  have  for  our  survival. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  the 
President's  proposed  tax  cuts,  we  see  a 
formula  for  sustained  prosperity.     We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  if  all  of  the 
predictions  of  the  most  responsible  econ- 
omists of  the  country  come  true,  we  can 
have  a  tax  cut.  we  can  have  continued 
prosperity,  and  we  can  have  additional 
income  coming  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury to  ultimately  offset  the  temporary 
losses.     Continued  economic  growth  to 
meet   the   challenge   of   our   increasing 
population  and  the  attendant  increase 
in  our  labor  force  has  been  President 
Kennedy's  most  earnest  domestic  goal. 
For  with  continued  prosperity  can  come 
all  the  other  blessings  of  a  democracy, 
including  civil  rights  and  equal  oppor- 
tunities.    Full  employment  is  stUl  the 
most   effective  antidote   to  automation 
and  all  of  our  other  social  problems. 
Mr.  Harris  goes  on  to  point  out  that: 
President   Kennedy   in   his   campaign   and 
platform   urged   a   growth   of  5  percent  per 
year.      He   has   not   achieved   this   and   the 
Democrats   were   too  optimistic.     Neverthe- 
less,   the  growth  record   is   better   than   the 
Elsenhower  record— 3  percent  for  the  years 
1952-1960  as  against  3.7  percent  average  in 
1961  and  1962  and  an  estimated  4  3  percent 
In  1961-63. 

What  Is  more,  the  Inflationary  cost  of  each 
percentage  of  growth  was  much  less  under 
Kennedy,  in  1952-1960.  the  ratio  of  per- 
centage rise  of  growth  over  percentage  rise 
of  prices  was  2.0;  In  1961  and  1962.  3  7  and 
In   1961  63    (1963  estimated)    4  plus. 

In  assessing  the  relative  growth  one  should 
also  consider  several  unfortunate  handicaps 
under  which  Kennedy  operated.  One  is  the 
continued  pressure  of  the  dollar,  or  balance- 
of-payments  problem  which  restricts  ex- 
pansionary policies. 

Another  Is  the  inheritance  from  the 
previous  administration  of  a  sluggish 
economy  with  4.5  million  unemployed, 
or  6.4  percent  unemployed  in  1961.     i 
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should  like  to  mention  something  about 
this  unemployed  ratio. 

Last  Sunday  night  Mr.  Howard  K. 
Smith  on  his  nationwide  pro«rram  de- 
voted half  an  hour  to  a  discussion  of  the 
dilemma  In  a  democracy  when  we  have 
the  largest  number  of  Americans  ever 

employed  on  the  one  hand  and  we  sUll     after   thp  vniin.T  r^^  k-''^*"*  "  ^\T^     "^  "'"*  cuuniry.     mere  Is  a  mnnrJ^ 
have  al^^t  5  nUlnco  American,  unen.      ^^  ^^.J'S.  T.J'^JZl,^^^.     ^^l  L\T^,„TfLT/^^^< 

s     plovers  resent  thP  ihao  r^f  hf^r,„  -  , ,-  >      _._'     1       .""'  oeing  met  for  man*  ^ 


those  unemployed  are  youn«  men  be-  vast  numbers  of  vnnncr  », 

tweenthea«esof  18Vito26.    These  are  can^rTeT^plo^^ent^^ 

the  young  men  who  are  today  of  draft  into  employiSTnt^rvon  k^  ^°^ 

age,  the  young  men  who  could  work  but  to  kwkat  tS^wajit  ^\  Tn    ^"^"^  ^  *>  U 

who  are  being  denied  Jobs  simply  be-  S  AmeJkJrtn  JJ^v  ™    """^  ^^''^ 

cause  an  employer  does  not  want  S^com-  ^U^  jSiJ^'bJg^i^^^Th'^^-  ^ 

mlt  himself  to  holding  a  Job  for  2  years  in  th^TciSntrT   T?iere  Ts  a^m*^  ^ 

shortage  in  manv  inriiiRtn^    v*°**^ 


ployed.     Speakers  participating  in  this 
program      submitted      various      ideas 
Among  these  was  Dr.  KeyserUng,  whom 
I  respect  very  highly  as  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's outstanding  economists,  although 
I  must  say  I  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Key- 
serling  in  his  analysis.   Among  the  things 
that  r>r.  Keyserling  has  said — and   he 
has  been  one  of  those  who  has  criticized 
the   administration   rather   severely— is 
that  this  administration  is  not  going  to 
solve  the  problem  of  unemployment  un- 
til it  spends  more  money.    E>r.  Keyserling 
stubbornly  argues  that  greater  Federal 
expenditures  are  Indeed  the  road  to  full 
employment.     He  is.  of  course,  entitled 
to  his  views.    However.  I  do  have  one  ob- 
servation to  make:    The  fact   remains 
that  in  1958,  Congress  approved  the  most 
ambitious,  the  biggest,  the  costliest  pub- 
lic works  program  in  the  history  of  any 
naUon  when  it  adopted  the  $40  billion 
national  defense  highway  program.    In 
5  short  years,  this  nationwide  program 
has  reached  the  staggering  cost  of  $60 
billion.    Certainly  here  was  money  that 
was  being  siphoned  into  every  commu- 
nity of  America  for  public  works.    Sixty 
billion  dollars  was  being  pumped  into 
the  economy  of  this  country  In  the  hope 
of  stimulating  continued    employment 


yers  resent  the  idea  of  hiring  a  1 .  a )  sons.    I  submit  That  onr  n?\^^  ^ 

the  fl;^t  instance,  but  they  do  fear  is  the  facT^Ui^t  theL  youne  n^n  ',**»« 

fact  that  when  they  hire  a  youns  age  cannot  get  thes^loh^nntn^K^'^^'t 

man  of  draft  status,  and  he  is  called  to  the  ag^of  26  or  c^mS^Pfrtn^""^^^ 

active  duty,   his  employer  must  freeze  service  earlier       '^'"'"'"^ '^^'^  ^^llUr, 

this  job  for  two  years  so  that  when  the  Mr      Speaker       s*ynnHi„ 

JobTaSfrhfm^^^-  ^^  ^'''  ^^-  ^    Jo^rrii^  '  -=  PeopJ^lnt 
Of  course,  this  provides  a  dilemma  for     oSTea^o'n   t^hln^^^c'Sn  '°^^ 
the  employer.     If  he  is  to  hire  another     born  at  the  wrong  t^meT^^roT^^^  "^ 

worker  to  replace  his  soldier-employee     ^  "',c  wrong  ume.    There  Is  nothtn. 

for  those  2  years,  when  the  soldier  re- 
turns from  acUve  duty,  what  does  the 
employer  do?  Plre  the  replacement' 
Provide  employment  for  two  men? 
These  are  problems  employers  have  been 
avoiding  merely  by  not  hiring  young  men 
of  draft  age.  This  discrimination 
against  young  men  In  hiring  practices  for 


wrong  with  these  people  '"^"°^ 
perfectly  healthy,  physicaliy  fit  ZJ^ 
experienced  people,  people  who  wW^ii 
work.  But  because  the  chronoK 
calendar  shows  them  to  be  past  tffS 
of  40  they  are  being  discriminaS 
against  under  the  hiring  pracU^^ 
existence.     All  over  this  country^ 

d^ent  jobs  becausetheyhap^^r^t^^b;  o^e^fe'^L^'i^^Tcl^^VeT.il^ 
l^ls"-  'r'^.VLTrt  a^VhJTsi^fo^^p-  SLrth^t  ^n  SkSLVo^^C^  ^ 
em^throughout  America  who  knoS  it     ^"^'in:^^^^^^ 

Earlier  this  year  when  Congress  voted 
to  renew  the  draft  program  for  4  years 
I  stood  here  in  the  well  of  this  House 
and  pleaded  with  the  House  to  reduce 
the   draft   age   from   the   present    18'^ 
through  26,  to  a  new  18^  through  21.  ...   ..„,.  ucvciupea   an  entirpT,  « 

AS  a  matt^^r  Of  fact.  thaYpa';^i'cu7a7i;m  ^^rt^cST SL'^S^Tt'^V^J '^^^  employment  concept  In  this"SJmt^ 
was  rushed  through  the  Congress  as  an  hi^f?  cal?^,.n,A  fi^L^^  ^^L  ^'"'"^  fvf.'^*^  ^'''^  *^^  "^°««  ^'^o  *ouM  <Sj 
^ergency  antirecession  measure  by  the     Si's^J^m^'mllS^t'i^c'e'!  ^MTs^enT-     5^™'^"'^-""-  ^^^'  ^^"^^^  ^-'  ^ 

ment  was  not  capricious  nor  was  It  de- 
signed to  hurt  in  any  way  the  military 
problem  of  recruiting  some  700.000  re- 
placements in  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment every  year.  But  I  say  that  within 
the  age  group  of  18  4  through  21.  we 
have  in  this  country  today  a  backlog  of 
7  million  young  men  eligible  for  military 
service.      The    number    of    young    men 


office  after  employment  office  i^ 
goes  to  ask  for  a  Job  and  the  fl'nrt  mwl 
tion  he  Is  asked  is.  How  old  are  yw' 
And  if  he  is  past  40.  regardless  of  his 
other  qualiflcaUons.  he  is  too  old  for  th- 
Job.  ^ 

We  have  developed  an  entirely  ntv 


emergency  antirecession  measure  by  the 
Elsenhower  administration  In  the  hope 
of  stimulating  the  economy  in  1958  when 
the  coimtry  was  slipping  Into  a  hope- 
less economic  downswing  which  led  to 
a  $12  4  billion  Federal  deficit  for  that 
year  alone.    Even  though  Congress  did 
pass  this  huge  public  works  program,  the 
net  result  was  that  while  It  provided 
beauUful  highways  for  America,  high- 
ways which  we  all  want,  appreciate,  and 
enjoy,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  In 
those  same  5  years  we  went  through  two 
recessions.     It  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  bigger  spending  programs  in  them- 
selves are  somewhat  suspect  as  the  ulti- 
mate device  for  full  employment.     Per- 
haps  the    program    Mr.    Kennedy    has 
followed  of  an  accelerated  public  works 
program   working   in   harmony   with   a 
whole  series  of  other  stimulants,  includ- 
ing tax  credit  as  an  incentive  to  new 
Investment,      accelerated     depreciation 
schedules,   and   on   a   tax   cut   are   the 
sounder  approach  albeit  not  as  glamor- 
ous as  increased  spending. 

I  submit,  in  order  to  understand  the 
full  complexity  of  this  unemployment 
problem  we  have  to  understand  who  are 
the  unemployed.  I  am  privileged  to  re- 
port that  Congressman  Hou,and.  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  which 
I  serve  in  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  will  hold  hearings  to 
determine  the  profile  of  America's  un- 
employed. 

This  is  what  I  believe  we  will  find  when 
we  are  all  through:  We  will  find  that 
perhaps  1  million  or  almost  1  million  of 


reaching  draft  age  is  14  million  every 
year.  And  so  while  we  are  only  taking 
less  than  100.000  young  men  each  year 
into  the  service  by  way  of  the  draft  and 
while  another  600.000  enlist  voluntarily 
each  year,  we  are  bringing  Into  the  pool 
1 4  million  young  men  every  12  months. 
Even  if  we  had  to  draft  all  700.000  of  our 
replacements  needed  every  year,  we  still 
would  have  800  000  young  men  left  over 
to  be  added  to  the  cumulative  pool  of  7 
million  every  12  months. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  those  in  the 
liberal  ranks  who  are  concerned  about 
unemployment  in  this  country  would 
get  behind  an  effort  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent, through  Executive  order,  to  lower 
the  draft  age.  I  am  glad.  If  nothing  else 
developed  in  the  debate  on  the  draft  bill 
that  it  was  clearly  estabUshed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson  I.  that  the  Presi- 
dent now  has  the  Elxecutive  authority  to 
bring  down  the  draft  age.  It  would  be 
my  hope  that  with  this  direcUve,  the 
President  would  reduce  the  draft  age  to 
Include  young  men  of  the  age  184 
through  21.    In  this  way  he  would  free 


I  went  to  work  on  my  first  Job  some 
2a  years  ago,  the  employer  told  me  to 
hang  up  my  coat  and  go  to  work  Today 
with  all  the  fringe  benefits,  the  pensions 
the  health  and  welfare  programs  azxl  all 
the  other  parts  of  a  wage  structui^-tn 
these  things  have  to  be  considered  to 
the  employer.  So  properly  that  emplorer 
must  take  Into  consideraUon  how  modi 
more  does  it  cost  him  to  hire  an  older 
person  than  a  younger  person. 

I  am  not  blaming  Industry  for  tMt 
phenomenon.  Nor  am  I  blaming  labor. 
But  If  I  were  a  businessman  I  certatnlr 
would  have  to  think  in  terms  of  hot 
much  I  could  afford  In  order  to  keep  my 
business  solvent. 

Therefore.  I  proposed  legislation— and 
I  hope  those  of  our  liberal  supporters  who 
are    concerned    about    this    unempby- 
ment  problem  will  take  a  look  at  it  I 
hope  they  will  look  at  H.R.  3431,  which 
is  a  bill  to  permit  an  employer  to  take  i 
tax  credit  for  whatever  is  the  difference. 
If  there  Is  a  difference,  in  cost  between 
hiring  an  older  worker  and  a  younger 
worker  capable  of  doing  the  same  Job. 
I  submit  that  the  social  workers  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  have  been  ap- 
proaching  this   problem   of  unemploy- 
ment among  the  older  workers  of  Amer- 
ica purely  on  a  social  basis.     They  hsve 
been  putting  tons  of  pamplilets  pointing 
out  that  it  is  good,  sound  business  to  hire 
older    people.    Nobody    quarrels    with 
that.    Of  course  it  is  good,  sound  busi- 
ness to  hire  older  people.    But  the  fsct 
Is  that  If  there  Is  an  economic  factor 
Involved,  that  economic  factor  has  to  be 
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removed.  Therein  lies  my  hope  that 
those  who  have  been  quick  to  criticize 
the  President,  who  talk  about  the  lag- 
King  solution  to  the  unemployment 
problems,  would  look  to  new  Ideas. 

I  am  not  at  all  distressed  about  Pro- 
fessor Keyserlings  saying  we  ought  to 
spend  more  money  on  public  works 
nrojects  to  stimulate  the  economy,  but  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  from  the  ranks 
of  the  liberals,  from  the  ranks  of  the 
ADA.  would  flow  some  new  concepts  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  changing  society. 
This  is.  after  all.  the  definition  of  a  lib- 
eral, one  who  is  able  to  understand  the 
needs  of  changing  times.  I  have  to  dif- 
fer with  those  who  are  quick  with  their 
criticism,  those  who  stand  on  various 
podlums  and  criticize  the  administra- 
tion, but  who  too  often  espouse  the  same 
old  bromides  that  have  been  tried  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  found  to  have 
only  little  or  no  merit.  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  those  who  are  so  quick  to 
criticize  the  President  would  supply 
some  new  concepts  of  how  to  meet  this 
unemployment  problem  in  America. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  remaining  2 
million  unemployed.  These  are  the  un- 
forturmte  Americans  who  have  in  many 
instances  migrated  from  rural  areas  of 
America,  where  job  opportunities  on  the 
farm  are  diminishing  very  quickly,  into 
large  urban  areas  of  America,  totally 
unprepared  for  urban  life,  totally  un- 
prepared to  take  a  job  in  a  factory; 
people  who  have  earned  a  living,  a  very 
meager  living,  in  the  com  and  cotton 
fields  of  America  and  who  today,  be- 
cause of  technology,  have  been  forced 
into  the  large  urban  areas.  In  this 
category  also  fall  the  tragic  victims  of 
racial  discrimination.  These  are  the 
people  who  are  not  only  unemployed  but 
too  often,  because  of  racial  bars,  are 
unemployable. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  really  want 
to  do  something  about  these  people  we 
need  a  crash  program  of  dealing  with 
the  problem.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
this  Congress  before  it  adjourns  will 
enact  legislation  dealing  with  giving  all 
Americans  equal  employment  opportuni- 
ties. 

Yesterday  in  this  body  we  heard  some 
dramatic  speeches  about  civil  rights.    We 
talked    about    legislation    being    intro- 
duced by  the  minority  members  on  the 
Judiciary     Committee     urging     Federal 
legislation  to  permit  every  single  Ameri- 
can access  to  public  places.     I  think  this 
is  good    legislation.     But    if   we    really 
want  to  do  something  about  this  vast 
army  of  unemployed  Americans,  many 
of  whom  are  unemployed  today  because 
of  discrimination  because  of  either  the 
color  of  their  skin,  their  religious  beliefs, 
their  ethnic  background,  or  their  age; 
if  we  really  want  to  do  something  in  this 
Congress,  then  I  say  both  sides  must  get 
behind  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nities Act  in  this  session.     I  submit  that 
when  you  establish  consumer  purchas- 
ing power  among  these  people,  regard- 
less of  what  their  race  or  creed  or  ethnic 
background   may   be.  you   are   going   to 
see  many  of  the  other  problems  involv- 
ing civil  rights  in  America  quickly  dis- 
appear.   This  has  been  proven  time  and 
again  in  northern   communities   which 
are  completely  integrated.    Where  the 
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Negro  has  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  employment  with  dignity,  that 
Negro  has  not  remained  on  relief. 

Too  often  we  hear  criticism  of  the  re- 
lief program.  We  hear  people  talk  about 
laggards  and  lazy  people  and  people  who 
do  not  want  to  work.  The  fact  of  the 
matter.  I  think,  is  that  every  American 
wants  to  work.  I  think  every  Amer- 
ican wants  to  bring  his  children  up  in 
dignity.  I  think  every  American  wants 
to  be  able  to  face  his  neighbors  and  say. 
Yes.  I  work  for  a  living  instead  of  living 
off  the  dole. 

But  when  you  look  at  these  5  million 
people    who    are    unemployed   and    you 
analyze   these   people   and   look   at  the 
anatomy   and   the   profl  e  of   this   huge 
army  of  unemployed,  when  you  analyze 
the  factors  which  have  led  to  this  im- 
employment.  then,  of  course,  you  start 
to   realize   that  this  problem   is  not  so 
easy  to  solve.     Finally,  in  this  unem- 
ployed army,  in  a  great  many  cases  there 
are  people  who  have  been  affected  by 
automation.     Congress    certainly    must 
do  something  about  that.     Congress  al- 
ready has,  under  the  leadership  of  Pres- 
ident Kermedy,  dealt  partially  with  this 
problem.     Last  year  we  passed  the  Man- 
power Retraining  Act.     It  is  my  hope 
that  that  act  will  be  amended.     It  is  my 
hope  that  that  act  will  be  made  more 
workable.     I  think  we  are  beginning  to 
see  there  are  many  shortcomings  in  that 
legislation.     One  of  the  things  I  would 
like  to  see  tried  in  the  Manpower  Re- 
training Act  is  to  give  some  direct  as- 
sistance to  an  employer  who  wants  to 
retrain  his  permanent  workers  who  oth- 
erwise would  have  to  be  displaced  be- 
rau.se  of  automation     It  Is  estimated  to 
cost  approximately  $1,000  to  retrain  an 
American  worker  under  the  Manpower 
Retraining  Act.    It  would  appear  to  me 
then   completely   logical    and   certainly 
not  m  any  conflict  with  the  basic  con- 
cept of   our  economy  to  give  at  least 
some  of  that  money  directly  to  an  em- 
ployer who  is  willing  to  undertake  the 
responsibility    of    trying    to    retrain    a 
worker  that  he  otherwise  would  have  to 
displace  because  of  automation.    I  think 
this  is  an  area  where  we  can  improve  the 
program  and  make  it  more  workable. 

I  hope  also  that  this  Congress  will  pass 
without  any  delay  the  vocational  train- 
ing program  which  Is  now  before  my 
conunittee.  These  programs  su-e  such 
that  those  who  want  to  criticize  this  ad- 
ministration could  get  behind  and  mar- 
shal their  forces  of  support  behind  these 
programs  so  that  we  can  come  out  of 
this  Congress  with  a  great  record,  which 
I  am  sure  we  will. 

As  to  the  vocational  training  program, 
this  morning  we  began  marking  up  the 
bill.  It  Is  a  bill  that  envisions  spending 
$180  million  by  1967  for  vocational  edu- 
cation in  America.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
these  are  the  provisions  which  will  find 
recognition  and  support  from  those  who 
are  so  quick  to  criticize  Congress. 

Finally,  we  know  there  are  great  prob- 
lems in  our  balance  of  trade.  This  is  a 
problem  that  President  Kennedy  has  in- 
herited. Many  of  our  liberal  friends 
have  been  very  loose  in  their  criticism, 
but  I  have  not  seen  too  many  suggestions 
on  how  to  resolve  the  problem.    It  would 


be  my  hope  that  this  Congress  would  give 
serious  coiisideration  and.  Indeed,  those 
who  have  l>een  quick  to  criticize  the  Pres- 
ident would  give  serious  consideration  to 
a  proposal  which  I  have  submitted,  H  R. 
587,  which  would  transfer  part  of  tlie 
decisionmaking  power  in  international 
trade  from  the  hands  and  complete  con- 
trol of  the  Department  of  State  and  give 
some  of  that  responsibility  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  foreign  imports  are 
hurting  the  working  people  of  this  coun- 
try. I  am  not  one  to  argue  that  we  ought 
to  have  high  tariffs  and  that  we  ought 
to  close  ourselves  off  from  international 
trade.  Certainly,  we  want  to  maintain 
our  lines  of  economic  communication 
with  the  whole  world.  But  I  am  not  per- 
suaded by  those  who  try  to  tell  me  that 
we  have  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  be- 
cause we  export  $24  billion  worth  of 
goods  and  we  import  $22  billion  worth  of 
goods.  Here  again  I  am  disappointed 
in  the  great  liberal  minds  of  America 
who  are  taking  these  facts  and  figures 
at  their  face  value  without  probing  be- 
yond the  realm  of  normal  assumption. 

When  we  look  at  these  figures  and 
break  them  down,  what  do  we  find?  It 
is  true  that  we  are  exporting  $24  billion, 
but  we  are  exporting  grain;  we  are  ex- 
porting heavy  machinery ;  we  are  export- 
ing raw  materials:  we  are  exporting 
scrap  metal.  These  are  the  things  that 
we  are  exporting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  then  we  look  at  the  things 
we  import.  We  are  importing  consumer 
goods.  We  are  importing  electronics 
equipment  which  has  driven  many  Amer- 
ican electronics  producers  out  of  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  bringing  In 
dressed  meat  from  coimtries  around  the 
world  which  Is  putting  the  butchers  out 
of  work  In  Chicago.  We  are  bringing  In 
all  sorts  of  consumer  goods,  putting 
American  workers  out  of  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  facts  which  I 
think  this  Congress  has  to  face  up  to 
and  imderstand  and  realize.     I  would 
recommend,   and   strongly   recommend, 
the  Congress  give  some  serious  consider- 
ation to  the  proposal  which  I  have  intro- 
duced which  woxild  give  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  whenever  for- 
eign imports  are  found  to  be  hurting  an 
American   industry   to   the  peril   point, 
where  it  is  threatened  with  extinction, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to 
conduct  a  study  of  the  wage  structure, 
cost  of  raw  material,  and  so  forth — the 
unit  cost  of  production  of  the  American 
industry  and  of  the  competing  nation's 
industry.  The  Secretary  would  determine 
a  competitive  ratio.    When  the  unit  cost 
of  a  foreign  product  drops  below  the  ac- 
ceptable  ratio,   the   Secretary   has   the 
right  to  recommend  to  the  President  ei- 
ther Increases  in  tariffs  or  reductions  in 
quotas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  competing  nation  can 
purge  Itself  of  such  a  recommendation 
merely  by  increasing  Its  own  standard  of 
living  through  increases  in  wages,  thus 
bringing  its  products  into  a  more  rea- 
sonable competitive  ratio  with  American 
made  goods.  I  do  not  presume  to  say 
that  I  expect  every  other  nation  of  the 
world  to  maintain  the  same  high  living 
standards  and  wage  standards  that  we 
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maintain  in  this  country.  But  I  think 
we  would  provide  much  more  vigor  in  our 
foreign  policy  if  we  started  preaching 
around  the  world  the  concept  of  interna- 
tional minimum  wage  standards.  Those 
people  In  Africa,  those  people  in  the  Par 
East;  yes,  even  those  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  if  they  were  convinced  that 
the  capitalistic  system,  that  free  enter- 
prise, means  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing, they  would  support  our  concepts. 
Too  long,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  the  State 
Department  dominated  our  international 
trade  relations  as  based  only  on  interna- 
tional political  considerations.  One 
sometimes  wonders  if  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  not  more  concerned  with  what 
happens  in  Tokyo  than  in  Chicago  or 
Dubuque,  or  any  other  community  in 
America. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  find  some 
support  to  strip  the  State  Department  of 
some  of  this  misguided  power. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  discussed  briefly 
today  some  of  the  criticism  that  has  been 
voiced  against  the  Administration  by 
people  within  our  own  party.  I  strongly 
believe  these  critics  in  our  own  party 
have  the  right  to  criticize.  I  think  they 
are  doing  a  great  service  when  they  criti- 
cize, because  this  is  what  indeed  gives 
our  party  vigor  and  strength  and  vital- 
ity. The  fact  remains,  however,  that  we 
here  in  Congress  who  see  perhaps  the 
broader  aspect  of  the  problem  would  be 
derelict  In  our  duty  as  members  of  the 
majority  party  if  we  did  not  from  time 
to  time  respond  to  this  criticism. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my  judgment  that 
President  Kennedy  has  done  an  out- 
standing job.  He  has  not  been  panicked 
either  by  the  thunder  from  the  right  or 
the  sniping  from  the  left.  Indeed.  I 
think,  as  the  great  President  that  he  is. 
he  has  charted  an  effective  course  under 
most  perilous  conditions.  Particularly 
today,  we  Americans  can  look  upon  our 
country  with  great  pride.  We  are  in- 
deed holding  our  own  with  honor.  We 
have  preserved  peace  throughout  the 
world.  We  are  holding  our  own  In  Ber- 
lin; we  are  holding  our  own  in  the  other 
troubled  spots  of  the  world.  At  home  we 
Indeed  have  prosperity. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  concerned 
about  5  million  people  being  unemployed. 
We  are  concerned  about  the  civil  strug- 
gle going  on  all  over  America.  We  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  Communists 
in  Cuba.  But  these  are  problems  which 
I  think  we  are  going  to  solve  by  working 
together.  I  think  the  President  has 
demonstrated  his  ability,  to  chart  a 
course  with  courage,  without  being  pan- 
icked by  extremists  on  either  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  kind  of  course 
which  I  think  America  needs  today. 
This  is  the  kind  of  course  which  makes 
me  personally  proud  to  be  an  America. 
This  is  the  kind  of  course  which  makes 
me  proud  to  be  a  Democrat  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  party  of  President  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  article 
to  which  I  have  previously  referred,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Harris  in  the  New  Republic. 
be  included  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
When  the  Kennedy  admlnUtratlon  took 
over.  It  could  look  back  to  thre«  recoveries 
that  endured  Tor  45,  35,  and  25  months 
There  was  considerable  fear  that  this  trend 
might  continue  and  the  President  would  be 
confronted  with  another  recession  in  the 
near  future  We  now  have  had  27  months 
of  recovery:  and  it  may  well  continue  from 
30  to  45  months.  The  Kennedy  administra- 
tion wants  a  continued  recover>-  which  would 
assure  the  country  a  stable  and  growing 
economy,  and  would  be.  as  a  byproduct,  a 
political  windfall,  and  It  seems  to  realize 
that  In  a  completely  free  marlcet  recoveries 
are  not  likely  to  be  long  sust.ilned. 

In  one  area  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion performed  better  than  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration: unemployment  averaged  4.9 
percent  under  Eisenhower.  But  note  a  steady 
trend  upward.  Under  Truman  the  average 
had  been  4.2  percent.  Under  Kennedy,  the 
average  was  6  7  percent  In  1961  (reHectlng 
the  Inherited  recession  i,  5  6  percent  In  1962 
and  an  Informed  gness  puts  It  at  54  percent 
In  1963.  Improvement  here  hiis  been  slow. 
Yet  the  Kennedy  administration  fought  for 
and  got  a  Manpower  Training  Act  which 
would  deal  directly  with  are.as  of  Infection. 
Unfortunately  with  5-  to  6-percent  unem- 
ployment the  number  of  unfilled  vacancies  is 
bound  to  be  small  The  tax  cut  and  accom- 
p.\nylng  rise  of  ONP  beyond  $25  billion  per 
year  are  Ulcely  to  cut  unemployment  In  1963 
and  1964. 

In  monetary  policy,  there  Is  no  compari- 
son In  the  achievements  of  the  two  adminis- 
trations. The  Elsenhower  administration 
and  Its  financial  agencies  had  a  complex  on 
inflation,  with  the  result  that  Interest  rates 
were  steadily  pushed  up.  with  unfortunate 
effects  on  Investment.  To  take  an  impor- 
tant example:  from  1952  to  1960  the  yield 
on  corporate  Aaa  bonds  rose  from  2  96  to  4  41 
percent,  or  by  almost  60  percent;  from  1960 
to  1962.  the  yield  dropped  from  4  41  to  4  33 
or  by  2  percent.  It  Is  most  unusual  for 
rates  to  drop  consistently  In  a  long  recov- 
ery period.  This  did  not  happen  without 
hard  work  The  President,  Dillon.  Heller, 
and  Roosa  must  have  made  the  needs  of  ade- 
quate supplies  of  money  clear  to  the  Federal 
Reserve,  and  yet  without  raising  trouble- 
some Issues  of  the  Independence  of  the  Fed. 
This  cheap  money  policy,  the  new  deprecia- 
tion and  Investment  credit  policies  and  the 
tax  cut  are  beginning  to  be  reflected  in  a 
rising  volume  of  Investment. 

Perhaps  In  no  area  has  the  Government 
dissuaded  from  Introducing  a  fiscal  policy. 
In  the  midst  of  the  Berlin  crisis  In  1961.  the 
President  at  first  wanted  a  tax  Increase  to 
match  the  rise  of  military  outlays.  He  was 
dissuaded  from  Introducing  a  fiscal  policy 
that  would  be  more  associated  with  Presi- 
dents Hoover  and  Elsenhower,  and  Secre- 
taries Humphrey  and  Anderson  than  with 
Democratic  policies.  By  May  1963,  as  re- 
vealed In  his  brilliant  address  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development,  the 
President  proved  that  of  all  Presidents,  he 
alone  had  learned  the  lessons  of  modern 
economics. 

His  tax-cut  program  Is  not  perfect.  Many 
would  have  sought  less  of  a  stretch-out  and 
more  tax  cuts  In  the  early  stages.  But  the 
President  saw  the  heavy  political  costs  In- 
volvef'  in  the  perfect  program  from  an  econ- 
omist's viewpoint,  and  what  Is  more  Impor- 
tant, the  unacceptablllty  of  a  program  that 
might  Involve  a  $15  to  $20  billion  deficit  In 
1  year.  But  at  any  rate,  for  the  first  time 
we  have  a  President  who  Is  prepared  to  Incur 
deficits  as  the  price  of  a  sustained  recovery 
and  of  a  rise  of  GNP  large  enough  to  keep 
unemployment  from  rising  and  even  to  re- 
duce It  to  some  extent. 

Finally,  what  of  the  troublesome  problem 
of  the  balance  of  pajTments'  It  Is  still  a 
threat  to  the  expansionist  policies.  But  at 
least  strong  measures  have  be«a  taken  and 
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a  substantial  Improvement  achieved 
as.  from  1958  to  1960  the  average  <uZ^' 
the  balance  of  payments  was  $3  7  bnii;  ^ 
1961  and  1962  the  average  was  only  u^^i? 
Hon:  and  the  excess  of  exports  of  inZT  "" 
services  over  ImporU  was  $2  blUloni;  ^ 
earlier  period  and  $5  billion  under  Rem, 

On  almost  every  economic  front  the*  ^ 
nedy    administration    has    achieved   a 
deal— not  as  much  as  they  antlclnatorf*^' 
the  obstacles  were  hidden  Uo  the  candw 
but  in   view  of  the  bad  breaks,  IncluW'*; 
the  Republican-Southern  coalition    the  J 
vances  have  been  substantial.    Some  maT^ 
Kennedy   has  not  accomplished  as  much 
President  Franklin   Roosevelt,  but  actif«  V 
more   likely  when  a  tiger  U  In  one't  h««I 
than   when  the  Invader  Is  a  colony  oft^ 
The  President  has  been  willing  to  lea<Uj 
example,  on  medicare  and  fiscal  poUcy— 4^ 
at  times  by  a  considerable  distance.    But 
TRB  agrees,  he  cannot  move  ahead  too  tu 
He  has  lost  many  battles  and  some  of  them 
tough  ones;  It  would  be  foolish  to  waste  lo^ 
munition  In  battles  that  cannot  posrtblv  iJ 
won.  '  " 

I  do  not  understand  why  so  many  lib**]. 
conunue  to  say  that  the  President  do«  not 
try  hard  enough.  What  President  has  worked 
as  hard,  for  example,  to  put  over  modsrn 
fiscal  policies  and  has  been  couraaeouj 
enough  to  present  his  views  to  groups  or 
businessmen,  business  editors,  bankers,  crd 
Yale  alumni,  who  on  the  whole  (with  the 
exception  of  the  CED).  tend  to  be  alltrtlc 
to  modern  economics?  His  major  respomj. 
blllty  Is  our  security.  What  astonishes  mc 
Is  how  much  time  the  President  devotes  to 
the  economic  problems,  how  Interested  h«  ii 
In  them  and  how  much  he  has  learned  In 
the  hist  2  years. 

TRB  Is  also  concerned  over  the  Presldenfi 
determination  to  get  on  with  buslnewmen 
I  agree  there  are  difficulties  here  Buslnesi 
and  government  do  not  always  see  eye  to  eye. 
and  one  must  be  careful  not  to  yield  too 
much  to  business  demands.  But  In  a  capital- 
ist system,  the  confidence  of  the  business- 
man Is  Important.  Businessmen  were  no 
heroes  to  Keynes.  But  on  February  1.  1938. 
Keynes,  disturbed  by  Roosevelt's  harassing 
of  businessmen  and  the  emergency  of  a  new 
recession,  wrote  In  a  famous  letter  to  thf 
President : 

"It  Is  a  mistake  to  think  that  they  (busi- 
nessmen) are  more  Immoral  than  pollUclans. 
If  you  work  them  Into  the  surly,  obsUnite, 
terrified  mood,  of  which  domestic  anicuit, 
wTongly  handled,  are  so  capable,  the  Nation's 
burdens  will  not  get  carried   to  market." 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS 

SPONSORED  BY  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY OP  STATES  ARE  POTEN- 
TIALLY DESTRUCTIVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
address  my  remarks  today  not  only  to  my 
colleagues  in  this  House,  but  to  all 
Americans,  for  our  constitutional  form  of 
government  Is  presently  facing  Its  great- 
est challenge  since  1861. 

Three  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments have  been  introduced  in  the  legis- 
latures of  a  number  of  States.  These 
|X)tentiaIly  destructive  amendments  are 
sponsored  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
States,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments.  The  amend- 
ments would: 

First.  Bypa.ss  Congress  and  the  na- 
tional will  by  making  it  possible  for  the 
States  to  propose  and  ratify  constitu- 
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tional  amendments  completely  on  their 
own.  This  has  been  approved  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  Arkansas,  Florida,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Kansas.  Missouri.  New  Hamp- 
shire. Oklahoma.  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
and  Wyoming. 

Second.  Wipe  out  Federal  jurisdiction 
over  the  proper  apportionment  of  seats 
m  the  State  legislature.  Approved  by 
the  legislatures  in  Arkansas,  Idaho,  Kan- 
sas. Missouri,  Montana.  Nevada.  Okla- 
homa. South  Dakota.  Texas,  Washing- 
ton. Wyoming,  and,  In  slightly  different 
form.  Utah. 

Third.  Make  it  possible  for  certain  de- 
cisions of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  be 
overruled  by  a  States-controlled  "Court 
of  the  Union."  composed  of  the  chief  jus- 
tices of  each  State.  Arkansas,  Florida, 
and  Wyoming  have,  as  of  this  date,  ap- 
proved this. 

These  amendments  would  drastically 
alter  our  entire   form   of   government. 
They  would  reverse  time-honored  and 
tested    principles    of    a    representative 
democracy.    They  would  reduce  our  Na- 
tion   to    an    Ineffective    confederation, 
bound  by  ephemeral  ties  and  immeas- 
urably and  irreparably  crippled  by  the 
forces  of  disunion    and    disagreement. 
These  amendments  would  take  from  the 
hands  of  all  the  people  their  equality 
in     government.     These     amendments 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  States 
with  the  least  number  of  people  to  wield 
the   most    power.    These    amendments 
would  revive  and   in   many   cases  per- 
petuate inequities  of  representation  and 
participation     in     the     decisionmaking 
process   which    our    Founding    Fathers 
thought  they  had  solved  in  1787.    They 
would  remove  Congress  from  the  amend- 
ing process,  deny  many  Americans  the 
right    of     equal     representation,     and 
weaken    constitutional     guarantees     of 
Lberty,  justice,  and  equality  by  reducing 
the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  think  these  proposed  amendments 
are  dangero'as  and  devisive  and  would 
wreck  the  system  of  government  which 
has  served  us  so  well  for  so  many  years. 
I  am  shocked  by  the  number  of  States 
which  have  acted  on  them.  And  I  can- 
not emphasize  too  strongly  the  clear 
and  present  danger  which  these  amend- 
ments present  to  the  bedrock  of  our  way 
of  life— our  Constitution. 

Those  States  which  have  acted  on  one 
or  all  of  these  proposals  have  done  so 
without  fanfare,  often  without  debate. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  our  citizens,  how- 
ever,  that   this   country   is   slowly   but 
surely  awakening  to  the  dangers  implicit 
in  these  proposals.     The  President  has 
focused  attention  on  them;  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  As.sociatlon  has  registered  its 
objections;    the    Chief    Justice    of    the 
United  States  has  issued  grave  warnings. 
Among  the  first  to  call  public  atten- 
tion to  these  proposals  was  Prof.  Charles 
L.  Black,   Jr..   of   the   Yale   University 
School  of  Law.    Professor  Black,  an  out- 
standing expert  on  the  law.  is  the  Henry 
R     Luce    Professor    of    Jurisprudence, 
vale  Law  School.    At  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. I  shall  request  permission  to  in- 
^rt  in  the  Record  the  text  of  Professor 
Black  s  article  on  the  threat  proposed  by 
these  amendments,  which  clearly  Illus- 
trate the  legal  objections  to  these  pro- 
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posals.  as  well  as  articles  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Haven  Register,  the 
Ne\^  York  Times,  and  Congressional 
Quarterly. 

All  Americans  should  review  for  a  mo- 
ment some  of  the  philosophies  expressed 
in  the  Constitution — some  of  the  great 
contributions  which  have  been  made  by 
the  document  itself  and  those  who 
framed  it. 

Our  Constitution  was  no  mere  accident 
of  fate,  no  jumble  of  words  agreed  upon 
hurriedly  and  arbitrarily.  It  was  the 
result  of  studied  deliberation  and  the 
trlal-and-error  method  of  government 
typified  by  the  failure  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  The  weaknesses  of  the 
Articles  were  many  and  prompted  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  to  say: 

A  full  display  of  the  principal  facts  of  the 
Confederation  would  show  that  the  evils  we 
experience  do  not  proceed  from  minute  or 
partial  Imperfections,  but  from  fundamental 
errors  In  the  structure  of  the  building  which 
cannot  be  amended  otherwise  than  by  altera- 
tion m  the  first  principles  and  main  pillars  of 
the  fabric. 

In  fact,  so  strong  was  the  reaction 
against  the  form  of  government  based  on 
this  loose  Confederation — a  confedera- 
tion the  General  Assembly  of  States 
would  revive— that  the  preamble  to  the 
Constitution.  Itself,  states  clearly  and 
unequivocally  that  the  framers  were  not 
creating  a  mere  league  of  States. 

In  the  words  of  Charles  Beard: 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  had  declared 
expllclty  that  "each  State  retains  Its  sov- 
ereignty, freedom,  and  Independence"— the 
high  power  which  State  legislatures  had  been 
exercising.  Respecting  the  sovereignty,  free- 
dom, and  Independence  of  the  States  as  such, 
the  Constitution  contained  not  a  word,  and 
what  It  did  to  the  pretentions  of  States  to 
full  sovereignty  stood  out  boldly  In  the  lines 
Imposing  restraints  on  their  powers.  The  an- 
nouncement that  the  Constitution  and  Fed- 
eral laws  were  to  be  supreme  over  all  State 
actions  conflicting  with  them  was  unmls- 
takable  in  Its  brevity  and  Import. 

The  preamble  declared  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  a  constitution  ordained  and  estab- 
lished by  the  people  of  the  United  States— 
not  mere  articles  of  agreement  between  the 
Thirteen  States. 

The  men  who  gathered  in  Philadelphia 
in  1787  to  decide  upon  a  strong  form  of 
government  for   the  new   Nation   were 
aware   of   the   economic    and   personal 
problems  faced  by  the  States  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.    Unity  was  a 
matter  of  whim — change  required  una- 
nimity,   a    state    of    mind    which    was 
virtually  impossible  to  reach.    The  self- 
interest  of  the  several  States  was  para- 
mount, and  no  single  argument  was  suf- 
ficient to  bring  about  unanimity  on  any 
subject.    The  economy  was  in  a  state  of 
chaos — the  States  acted  in  every  form 
but  a  unified  one.     New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, taxed  firewood  from  Connecticut 
and  vegetables  from  New  Jersey.    There 
had  been  Shay's  Rebellion,  and  a  grow- 
ing wave  of  hostility  to  the  Government 
threatened   the  already   unstable  Con- 
federation. 

Accordingly,  such  sophisticated  and 
agile  political  thinkers  as  James  Madison 
and  Hamilton  proposed  the  calling  of  a 
convention  to  remedy  the  inequities  set 
forth  in  the  Articles.     Describing  this 


unique   meeting   of   minds,   Charles   A 
Beard  has  said : 

It  is  not  merely  patriotic  pride  that  com- 
pels one  to  assert  that  never  In  the  history 
of  assemblies  has  there  been  a  convention 
of  men  richer  In  poUtlcal  experience  and  in 
practical  knowledge,  or  endowed  with  a  pro- 
founder  Insight  Into  the  springs  of  human 
action  and  the  Intimate  essence  of  govern- 
ment. It  Is  Indeed  an  astounding  fact  that 
at  one  time  so  many  men  skilled  In  state- 
craft could  be  found  on  the  very  frontiers 
of  civilization  among  a  population  number- 
ing about  4  million.  It  is  no  less  a  cause  for 
admiration  that  their  instrument  of  govern- 
ment should  have  survived  the  trials  and 
crises  of  a  century  that  saw  the  wreck  of 
more  than  a  score  of  paper  constitutions. 

These  men,  rich  "in  political  experi- 
ence' and  -endowed  with  profounder  in- 
sight Into  the  essence  of  government" 
understood  that  only  a  strong  Central 
Government  could  assure  the  growth  and 
stability  of  this  young  Nation. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  exactly  what 
ingredient  has  made  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  durable.     Perhaps  it 
is  the  elasticity  with  which  it  adapts  to 
the  increasing  complexities  of  our  civili- 
zation, a  change  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution   wisely    anticipated.      Per- 
haps the  greatness  of  this  document  lies 
in  the  proceedings  which  gave  It  birth— 
in  the  ability  of  men  to  reach  logical 
solutions  to  knotty  problems.    These  ra- 
tional and  often  brilliant  solutions  rep- 
resent not  so  much  compromise  as  an  ex- 
pression of  a  formula  which  manages  to 
combine  all  ingredients  without  the  dim- 
inution of  the  effect  of  any  single  part. 
It  represents  a  political  "law  of  rela- 
tivity" which  accurately  and  enduringly 
established  the  prime  responsibility  of 
Government,  the  political  basis  for  all 
phases   of   this   responsibility   and   the 
means  by  which  all  levels  of  government 
can  be  protected  from  the  unwarranted 
encroachment  by  any  other  level.    It  is 
a    marvelous    document,    perhaps    the 
greatest   achievement   of   any  political 
system  devised  by  man. 

But  there  are  those  who  would  change 
it,  who  would  render  Congress  powerless 
to  act  as  the  representatives  of  all  the 
people.  There  are  those  who  would  re- 
place the  zealously  guarded  principle  of 
judicial  review  with  a  50-member  court 
whose  function  could  at  best  be  only  dila- 
tory and  confusing.  There  are  those  who 
would  alter  the  entire  fabric  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  precious  principle  which 
guarantees  a  "republican  form  of  govern- 
ment" by  destroying  the  provision  which 
governs  the  reapportionment  of  State 
legislatures. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  injustice  im- 
plicit in  these  amendments  is  the  pro- 
posal to  circumvent  Congress  in  the 
matter  of  the  process  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution. Perhaps  the  Constitution  is 
difficult  to  amend,  but  I  would  point  out 
that  Madison  used  the  very  existence  of 
this  difficulty  to  illustrate  the  safeguards 
of  liberty  implicit  in  the  Constitution. 
Writing  in  the  Federalist  Papers,  he  said : 
The  mode  (for  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution) preferred  by  the  Convention  seems 
to  be  stamped  with  every  mark  of  propriety. 
It  guards  equally  against  that  extreme  facu- 
lty, which  would  render  the  Constitution  too 
mutable;  and  that  extreme  dUBculty,  which 
might  perpetuate  Its  discovered  faults.     It, 
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moreover,  equally  enables  the  general  and 
the  state  goverrunents  to  originate  the 
amendment  of  errors,  as  they  may  be  pointed 
out   by  the   experience   on  one  side,  or  the 

other. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were 
extremely  careful  to  find  a  solution  which 
would  recognize  that  even  a  document 
as  carefully  drafted  as  the  Constitution 
might  require  amendment.  At  the  same 
time,  any  amendment  process  must  as- 
sure that  hasty,  ill-conceived  or  destruc- 
tive changes  would  not  be  made  without 
full  participation  of  the  people,  both 
through  their  nationwide  representatives 
in  the  Congress  and  their  States  own 
legislature. 

To  alter  the  amending  process,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  States'  rights  advocates,  is 
to  destroy  a  fundamental  part  of  our 
entire  system  of  checks  and  balances  and 
to  place  the  future  of  our  citizens  in  the 
hands  of  what  can  only  become  a  loosely 
organized  and  weak  confederation  rather 
than  our  present  Federal  Republic 
founded  upon  the  principle  of  represent- 
ative government. 

Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay.  in  their 
masterful  Federalist  papers  warned  con- 
stantly against  the  dangers  of  "sphtting 
ourselves  Into  an  infinity  of  httle.  jeal- 
ous, clashing,  tumultous  commonwealths, 
the  wretched  nurseries  of  unceasing  dis- 
cord, and  the  miserable  objects  of  uni- 
versal pity."  Of  course,  we  realize  that 
the  Federalist  was  a  series  of  documents 
urging  the  ratification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  might  tend  to  exaggerate  the 
dangers  of  the  alternatives.  But  it  rep- 
resents perhaps  the  finest  example  of  the 
American  genius  for  political  pamphlet- 
eering, and  the  truth  of  its  arguments 
has  not  been  diminished  with  time.  In 
fact,  the  Federalist  today  is  the  strong- 
est rebuttal  that  could  be  made  against 
the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  States. 

Professor  Black  has  written  brilliantly 
on  the  legal  problems  posed  by  one  of 
these  proposals — the  placing  in  the  hands 
of  the  States  of  the  responsibility  and 
authority  for  amending  the  Constitution. 
I  would  like  to  add,  however,  that  a  care- 
ful review  of  the  official  proceedings  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1787 
points  up  rather  clearly  the  intent  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution.  The  origi- 
nal amendment  proposal  as  presented  to 
that  convention  read  as  follows: 

On  the  application  of  the  legislature  of 
two-thirds  of  the  States  in  the  Union,  for  an 
amendment  of  this  Constitution,  the  Legls- 
latxire  of  the  United  States  shall  call  a  Con- 
vention for  that  purpose. 

There  was  substantial  controversy 
over  this  method.  Hamilton.  Madison, 
and  Gerry  all  felt  strongly  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  supreme. 
Mr.  Hamilton  argued  that  State  legis- 
latures would  not  apply  for  amendments 
except  with  a  view  toward  increasing 
their  own  power.  He  felt  that  whenever 
two-thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  Federal 
Legislature  should  concur,  a  convention 
should  be  called.     In  his  words: 

There  could  be  no  danger  In  giving  this 
power,  as  the  people  would  finally  decide  in 
the  case. 

Madison,  too.  took  exception  to  the 
proposed  amending  process.  He  said  the 
vagueness  of  the  terms  "call  a  Conven- 


tion for  the  purpose"  was  sufficient  rea- 
son for  reconsidering  the  entire  article. 
He  asked  how  this  Convention  was  to  be 
formed,  by  what  rules  it  was  to  be  run. 
what  was  to  be  the  force  of  its  acts?  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  these  questions 
are  being  asked  today  regarding  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  article  V. 

Compromise  was  finally  proposed  by 
Mr.  Sherman,  the  dLstincuished  delegate 
from  my  State  of  Connecticut,  who  sug- 
gested that  the  original  language  be 
amended  by  adding  "or  the  Legislature — 
Congress — may  propose  amendments  to 
the  several  States  for  their  approbation, 
but  no  amendments  shall  be  binding  un- 
til consented  to  by  the  States." 

The  ensuing  debate  brought  out  the 
fact  that,  while  the  framers  realized  the 
necessity  to  provide  for  amendment  by 
the  States,  they  wished  to  give  primary 
authority  to  the  Congress.  Since  the 
Constitution  was  to  affect  the  entire  Na- 
tion, any  revision  should  be  made  with 
an  eye  to  nationwide  import  and  impact. 
The  final  language  of  article  V  estab- 
lished the  principle  of  dual  origination 
of  amendments,  making  the  process  diffi- 
cult, yes,  but  also  protecting  both  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government 
from  unwarranted  encroachment  by  ei- 
ther    Article  V.  as  adopted,  reads: 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both 
houses  shall  deem  It  necessary,  shall  propose 
amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the 
application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds 
of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  convenUon 
for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either 
case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses, as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  In 
three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other 
mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the 
Congress:  Provided,  That  no  amendment 
which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  shall  in 
any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses 
in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article;  and 
that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be 
deprived  of  Its  equal  suffrage  In  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  to  article  V  proposed 
by  the  Assembly  of  the  States  revives  the 
initial  controversy.  The  result  of  the 
proposed  amendment  would  be  chaos, 
the  dissolution  of  the  Republic  and  the 
forming  of  a  confederation  which  would 
spell  disaster  for  our  country.  The  argu- 
ments used  against  this  by  Madison  and 
Hamilton  in  1787  are  equally  valid  today. 

The  second  of  the  amendments,  relat- 
ing to  judicial  power,  similarly  reverses 
a  principle  considered  axiomatic  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution.  The  checks 
and  balances  form  of  government  was 
devised  by  men  who  knew  too  well  the 
dangers  r  tyranny  on  the  part  of  any 
sector  of  the  population,  be  it  the  govern- 
ment itself  or  mob  rule.  To  again  quote 
Charles  Beard: 

The  unity  of  the  country  was  also  sym- 
bolized by  the  Constitution  In  the  creation 
of  a  Supreme  Court,  the  members  of  which 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  President  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate  Congress  might  at 
win  establish  inferior  courts,  district  and 
circuit,  but  the  Supreme  Court  was  anchored 
in  the  Constitution.  Its  Justices  might  be 
divided  as  to  cases  before  It,  but  its  deci- 
sions made  by  a  majority  of  them  were  to 
b«  binding  at  law  throughout  the  land. 
Thus  In  matters  of  Federal  concern  the  will 
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of  one  high  court  was  to  be  substltnt^ 
the  clashing  wills  of  13  or  more  Stated  '* 

I  wLsh  to  call  particular  attentinn  . 
this  last  sentence,  since  Its  ImplWfu^ 
is  certainly  applicable  to  the  proSSi 
creation  of  a  50-Statc  court  ^^ 

The  question  of  reapportionment  nf 
State  legislatures  is  eloquently  set  fL. 
by  Professor  Black  and,  indeed  hu 
tire  presentation  is  worthy  of  the  vp'^' 
close  attention  of  each  Member  of  t>,^ 
House  and  every  American  citizen  w 
should  not— indeed,  dare  not— take  Ueht* 
ly  this  threat  to  our  entire  fom  „! 
government.  °' 

Of  the  reapportionment  amendmpm 
Professor  Black  has  stated : 

This  proposal.  If  passed,  would  conatltuu 
the  first  diminution,  since  our  history  bewiT 
of  any  Federal  constitutional  guarantw7f 
liberty,  justice,  or  equality. 

The  maintenance  of  these  guaranleei 
to  continue  Professor  Black's  review^ 
in  the  national  material  and  moral  inter- 
est, and  is  to  be  implemented  by  thesub^ 
stance  of  constitutional  law  and  by  the 
Federal  judicial  process." 

I  wish  to  insert  Professor  Black's  artJ- 
cle  and  copies  of  some  of  his  correspond- 
ence on  this  matter  and  also  severtl 
newspaper  articles  which  have  appeared 
recently.  These  are  proof  of  the  grow- 
ing  awakening  of  this  country  to  a  seri- 
ous problem  and  grave  threat  to  our  fu- 
ture. This  Congress  and  the  American 
people  must  heed  this  warning.  We 
must  challenge  this  threat  to  our  Gov- 
ernment as  this  country  as  successfully 
challenged — and  conquered— all  other 
threats  to  the  continuation  of  our  great 
experiment  in  democracy. 

The  article,  correspondence,  and  news- 
paper articles  follow; 

I  From  the  Yale  Law  Journal,  vol.  72:987| 
The  Proposed  Amendment  or  Abticli  V:  A 
Threatened  Disaster 
(By  Charles  L  Black,  Jr  ) 
Three  proposals  for  amending  the  Con- 
stitution have  recently  come  from  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments,  and  are  bein| 
propelled  down  the  never  before  used  altern*- 
tlve  route  of  article  V — the  route  via  SU« 
applications  to  Congress  for  the  calling  of  i 
convention.'  Of  the  three,  one  (which 
would  establish  a  Court  of  the  Union,  com- 
posed of  the  State  chief  Justices  In  all  theli 
multitude,  to  meet  on  extraordinary  Deci- 
sions to  review  Judgments  of  the  Suprtmt 
Court)'  is  so  patently  absurd  that  it  wi;: 
probably  sink  without  trace.  Another 
eradicating  ■'  Baker  v.  Carr  «  concerns  a  sjx- 
clal  subject,  and  hence  does  not  generally 
affect  the  Federal  power  or  the  whole  shape 
of  the  Union.  The  third  is  of  supreme  in- 
terest to  students  of  constitutional  law.  lu 
adoption      would      effect      a     constltuUon*: 
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•  All  are  set  out  In  full,  with  an  account  of 
their  espousal  by  the  councU.  In  "Amending 
the  Constitution  To  Strengthen  the  Sutes 
In  the  Federal  System."  36  Sute  Govern- 
ment 10  ( 1963) . 

•  Id    at  13   14 

'By  abolishing  all  sub^untlve  Federal 
guarantees  against  m.ilapportlonment.  thus 
making  action  by  Congress  as  well  u  by 
Court  impossible,  and  by  withdrawing  the 
subject  entirely  from  Federal  Judicial  power 
36  State  Ooverrimeiit  at  12. 

'369  US  186  (1962)  (14th  amendment 
Claim  against  State  legislative  malapportion- 
ment held  within  Federal  Judicial  Jurisdic- 
tion) . 


hanW  of  a  higher  order  of  Importance  than 
*^nT«ance  1787— If  one  excepts  (and  that  only 
^ubtfully)   the  de  facto  change  Implicit  in 
r^e  result  of  the  ClvU  War. 
It  is  wonderful  that  this  proposal — which 
already  commended  Itself  to  a  number  of 
°tate  legislatures »— has   been   so  lltUe   no- 
ticed    This   is   doubtless   because    the   pro- 
noeed  change  Is  In  procedure.     But  a  change 
inthe  procedure  of  constitutional   amend- 
ment—unless It  Is   purely   formal,   and   this 
one  Is  not — Is  a  change  In  the  distribution  of 
ultimate  power.     The  proposed  article  V,  If 
adopted,  would  make  it  easily  possible  for  a 
proportion  of  the  American  people  no  great- 
er than   that   which   supported    Landon   In 
J936  to  Impose  on  the  rest  of  the  country 
any  alteration  whatever  In  the  Constitution. 
The  people  who  could  do  this  would  be.  by 
and  large,  those  Inhabitants  of  the  less  popu- 
lous States  who  reside  in  the  districts  that 
are  overrepresented  in  their  own  State  legis- 
latures.   "Unto   him   that   hath   it  shall   be 
given."    This    component    of    the    popula- 
ypn— to  which  we  are  all  accustomed  to  con- 
ceding   a    veto     power     on     constitutional 
amendment,    as    on    many    other    matters — 
would  under  the  proposed  plan  have  some- 
thing very  different  from  a  veto  power.     It 
would  have  the  affirmative  power  of  forcing 
Its  will  on  the  majority,  as  to  anything  which 
may  be  the  subject  of  constitutional  amend- 
ment— that  is  to  say.  as  to  everything.     Such 
a  proposal  ought  to  be  scrutinized  with  the 
very    greatest   care,    and    the    same    careful 
icrutlny  should  be  given  to  the  method  by 
which  Its  proponents  hope  to  coerce  Its  sub- 
mission to  the  sute  legislatures  for  ratlflca- 
Uon  as  an  amendment. 

the  proposed  new  article  V 
If  this  proposal  were  to  win  Its  way 
through,  article  V  would  read  as  follows: 
"The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  shall  deem  It  necessary,  or.  on  the 
application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds 
of  the  several  States,  shall  propose  amend- 
ments to  this  Constitution,  which  shall  be 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of 
thla  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
eutes  Whenever  applications  from  the  leg- 
islatures of  two-thirds  of  the  total  number 
of  sutes  of  the  United  States  shall  contain 
Identical  texts  of  an  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
so  certify,  and  the  amendment  as  contained 
In  the  application  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  proposed,  without  further  action  by 
Congress.  No  State,  without  Its  consent, 
shall  be  deprived  of  Its  equal  suffrage  In  the 
Senate."  • 

It  may  be  convenient  to  the  reader  to  have 
set  out  the  text  of  the  present  article  V: 
"The  Conpress.  whenever  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  shall  deem  It  necessary,  shall  propose 
amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the 
application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds 
of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  convention 
for  proposing  amendments,  which.  In  either 
case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses, as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  In 
three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other 
mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the 
Congress;  Prot'tdrd,  That  no  amendment 
which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  1808 
shall  In  any  manner  affect  the  first  and 
fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the 


'According  to  Information  informally  re- 
vived, the  Legislatures  of  Arkansas.  Florida. 
Missouri.  Oklahoma.  Kansas,  and  Wyoming 
bave  already  passed  the  resolution  set  out  In 
t«xt  accompanying  note  13  Infra.  In  about 
^  equal  number  of  Stotes.  one  house  has 
pawed  It. 

•36  Sute  Government  11-12  (1963);  see 
f"t  accompanying  note  13  Infra. 


first  article;  and  that  no  State,  without  its 
consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  Its  equal  suf- 
frage In  the  Senate." ' 

The  proposed  plan.  It  will  be  seen,  abol- 
ishes the  (never  used)  "convention"  way  of 
amendment,  and  puts  In  Its  place  a  methcxl 
wholly  under  the  control,  as  to  substance  and 
procedure,  of  the  State  legislatures.  It  does 
this  by  making  It  mandatory  that  Congress 
submit  for  ratification  any  amendment  called 
for  by  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
States,  and  by  simultaneously  taking  away 
Congress'  power  to  elect  the  State  convention 
mode  of  ratification. 

At  present,  an  amendment  may  be  passed 
(and  all  have  actually  passed  In  this  way) 
if  two-thirds  of  each  National  House  wants 
it.  and  If  it  is  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
the  States  in  the  manner  chosen  by  Congress. 
One  might  also  pass  If  (on  proper  applica- 
tion of  two-thirds  of  the  States)  a  con- 
vention, summoned  by  Congress  and  having 
such  structure  as  Congress  thought  wise  to 
give  it,  proposed  the  amendment,  and  If  it 
were  then  ratified  in  the  manner  chosen  by 
Congress. 

Along  the  new  route  opened  by  the  pro- 
posed   article    V.     Congress    would    control 
neither    substance    nor    procedure.     Three- 
fourths  of  the  State  legislatures,  without  the 
consent    of   any    other    body,    could   change 
the  presidency  to  a  committee  of  three,  hob- 
ble the  treaty  power,  make  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary   elective,    repeal    the    4th    amendment, 
make    Catholics  Ineligible   for   public  office, 
and  move   the  National  Capital  to  Topeka. 
These    are   (in  part  at  least)    cartcwn  Illus- 
trations.   But  the  cartoon  accurately  renders 
the  de  Jure  picture,  and  seems  exaggerated 
only  because  we  now  conceive  that  at  least 
some  of  these  actions  have  no  appeal  to  any- 
body.    Some  amendments — e.g.,    something 
like  the  Brlcker  amendment — would  be  very 
likely  of  early  passage.    At  present  the  main 
dangers  would  be  to  civil  and  political  rights, 
to  national  conduct  of  foreign  relations,  and 
to    the    Federal    taxing    power.      But    (par- 
ticularly  since  the  proposed   change  would 
be    absolutely    Irreversible.    13    States   being 
enough   to   block   Its   reversal)    the    cartoon 
does  not  exaggerate  the  possibilities  of  the 
long  future.     A  country  In  which  the  large 
majority    would    have    to    dread    and    some- 
times submit  to  constitutional  innovations 
appealing  only  to  a  minority  could  not  call 
itself,  even  poetically,  a  democracy,  and  the 
possible    tensions    between    consensus    and 
Constitution    would    be    dangerous    In    the 
extreme. 

At  present,  when  an  amendment  passes 
the  House  and  the  Senate  by  two-thirds, 
there  Is  fair  ground  for  the  Inference  that 
there  is  national  consensus  upon  It;  at  least 
the  means  of  ascertaining  that  crucial  fact, 
though  rough,  are  fairly  well  adapted  to  the 
end.  If  the  national  convention  method, 
under  the  present  article  V,  were  ever  to  be 
used.  Congress.  In  setting  up  the  convention, 
could  Insure  that  It  be  so  representative 
as  to  be  likely  to  express  a  national  con- 
sensus. Congress  even  retains  control  over 
the  ratification  process;  If  the  State  legis- 
latures were  In  Its  view  to  come  to  be  dan- 
gerously unrepresentative,  Congress  could 
provide  for  ratification  by  State  conventions 
so  chosen  as  accurately  to  reflect  the  views 
of  each  State's  people.  Properly  used,  the 
present  article  V  can  Insure  that  no  consti- 
tutional change  be  effected  which  Is  dis- 
liked, deplored,  or  detested  by  a  distinct  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people. 

What  Is  the  situation  under  the  proposed 
new  article  V?  Here  one  must  talk  num- 
bers— even  statistics  of  a  rough  kind.  Let 
us  note  first  that  the  38  least  populous 
States,  whose  legislatures  could  under  the 
proposed  article  V  repeal  the  full  faith  and 
credit   clause,   contain  about  40  percent  of 


'  XJB.  ConstltuUon.  art.  V. 
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the  country's  population.'  That  really  ought 
to  be  enough.  That  these  particular  people 
should.  In  the  name  of  federalism,  have  a 
veto  power.  Is  acceptable;  at  least  It  Is  ac- 
cepted beyond  change.  What  rational 
ground  could  there  be  for  giving  them,  in 
addition,  the  power  affirmatively  to  govern 
the  rest  of  the  people? 

But  of  course  one  cannot  stop  there.  The 
power  given  by  the  new  article  V  is  not  in 
the  States  but  In  their  legislatures.  It  can- 
not be  too  strongly  stressed  that  one  need 
not  approve  of  Baker  v.  Carr  •  in  order  to 
accept  the  fact,  as  a  fact,  that  the  State 
legislatures  do  not  accurately  represent  the 
people  of  their  States — that  a  majority  in 
each  house  of  most  State  legislatures  can  be 
made  up  of  votes  representing  a  distinct 
minority  of  the  States  people.  This  situa- 
tion may  have  a  certain  romantic  appeal:  " 
even  If  one  does  not  appreciate  Its  beauty, 
one  may  not  think  the  remedying  of  it  a 
fit  Job  for  the  Federal  courts.  "But  neither 
of  these  Judgments  supports  the  conclusion 
that  the  uncontrolled  power  of  Federal  con- 
stitutional amendment  should  be  turned 
over  to  bodies  so  constituted. 

So  back  to  numbers:  In  the  best  table 
accessible."  relevant  data  are  given  for  34 
of  the  38  least  populous  States  of  the  Union. 
On  the  average,  it  takes  38  percent  of  the 
people  In  one  of  these  States  to  form  the 
constituencies  of  enough  State  senators  or 
representatives  to  pass  a  measure  through 
the  more  accurately  representative  house  of 
the  State  legislature.  Taking  this  figure  as 
gocxl  enough  for  present  purposes.  If  the 
proposed  article  V  were  in  force,  the  Income 
tax  could  be  abolished,  by  repeal  of  the  16th 
amendment.  If  about  15  percent  of  the 
American  people  were  represented  by  legis- 
lators who  desired  that  result."^ 

Now  of  course  It  can  be  replied  that  such 
a  coalition  cannot  be  formed  without  the 
Implication  that  a  good  many  other  people 
are  like  minded  with  it.  Granted.  But  the 
margin  is  enormous.  If  the  right  30  percent 
of  the  people  favored  some  amendment.  Its 
chance  of  passage  would  be  very  great  In- 
deed, whatever  the  other  70  percent  might 
think.  And  It  1b  very  Important  that  the 
distortion  Is  not  random  but  systematic — 
It  Is  a  distortion  operating  steadUy  in  favor 
of  rural  districts  and  small  towns.  It  is 
not  tcx)  much  to  say  that  the  proposed 
article  V  would  enable  the  Inhabitants  of 
such  districts  to  effect  any  change  they 
persistently  wanted  In  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  They  may  be  better  and 
wiser  than  the  rest  of  us;  perceptive  fiction 
and  the  exacter  sociology  are  not  clear  on 
this,  but  let  us  assume  it  is  so.  Does  that 
Justify  turning  the  Constitution  over  to 
them.  afOrmatively  and  negatively,  to  keep 
or  to  change  as  they  will? 

Reference  was  made  above  to  the  result  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  proposed  article  V  rests 
on  the  theory,  at  least  In  part,  that  that  re- 
sult ought  to  be  revised.  The  several  Stat«s 
now  have  a  crucial  part  In  the  process  of 
constitutional  amendment;  the  new  proposal 
would  (as  far  as  one  alternative  method  is 
concerned)  give  It  entirely  Into  their  hands, 
setting  at  nothing  the  concept  of  national 

•  Calculated  from  the  1960  Census.  1963 
World  Almanac  255.  The  author  Is  111  at 
reckoning,  but  the  figures  given  here  are 
not  far  off. 

"369  U.S.  186  (1962). 

"  See  Perrln,  "In  Defense  of  County  Votes," 
52  Yale  Revised  16   (1962).  especially  at  24. 

"Compiled  by  the  National  Municipal 
League.  N.Y.  Times.  Mar.  28.  1962,  p  22 
col.  3. 

"The  figure  is  arrived  at  by  taking  38 
percent  (the  percentage  of  people  in  the  rele- 
vant States  necessary,  on  the  average,  to 
control  the  legUlature)  of  40  percent  (the 
percentage  of  the  American  people  residing 
in  the  38  least  populous  States) . 
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consensus  among  the  American  people  oon- 
Eldered  as  a  whole  people.  It  U  a  proposal 
for  State  rule  only,  on  the  basis  of  State-by- 
State  count  only,  and  through  State  Institu- 
tions only,  with  the  popular  and  national 
principles  together  submerged  If  history 
has  any  lessons,  our  history  teaches  that 
such  a  location  of  ultimate  power  would  put 
us  In  mortal  danger. 

It  should  only  be  added  that  this  proposal 
as  a  corollary  to  Its  discard  of  the  concept  of 
national  consensus  as  a  prerequisite  to 
amendment,  does  away  with  national  con- 
sideration and  debate  as  a  part  of  the  amend- 
ment process  Under  the  present  article  V. 
any  amendments  must  be  examined  and  con- 
sidered in  a  fully  national  forum — whether 
Congress  or  Convention — before  It  goes  out 
to  the  several  States.  Such  debate  focuses 
national  attention  on  something  which  Is 
above  all  of  national  concern  Under  the 
proposal,  the  only  public  debate  would  be  In 
50  separate  State  legislatures;  the  rest  of  the 
process  would  be  ministerial  only.  This 
short-circuiting  of  national  deliberation  Is 
actually  one  of  the  most  offensive  features  of 
the  plan. 

rum  MODE  or  proposal 
The  plan  of  the  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment Is  to  see  It  Introduced  Into  each  of  the 
State  legislatures.   In   the   form  of  a   resolu- 
tion In  the  followlns;  terms: 

A  (Joint)  resolution  "memorializing  Con- 
gress to  call  a  Convention  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  article  V 
thereof. 

"Resolved  by  the  hcnise  of  representatii-es 
(the  senate  concurring) ,  That  this  legisla- 
ture resp>ectfully  petitions  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  call  a  Convention  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  the  following  article 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 

"  'AHTICU:   — 

"  Section  1.  Article  V  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of 

both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  or.  on 
the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  propose 
amendments  to  this  Constitution,  which  shall 
be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of 
this  Constitution,  when  ratlHed  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
Whenever  applications  from  the  legislatures 
of  two-thirds  of  the  toUl  number  of  States 
of  the  United  States  shall  contain  Identical 
texts  of  an  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  so  certify, 
and  the  amendment  as  contained  in  the  ap- 
plication shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  pro- 
posed, without  further  action  by  Congress. 
No  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  de- 
prived of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate." 

"'Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  Legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  its  submis- 
sion." and  be  It  further. 

"Resolved,  That  if  Congress  shall  have  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
Identical  with  that  contained  in  this  resolu- 
tion prior  to  January  1.  1965.  this  applica- 
tion for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of 
any  force  or  effect;   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,    the    Clerk    of    the   House   of    Repre 


sentativea  of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  from  this  State." 

The  hope  Is  that,  if  two-thirds  of  the  legis- 
latures submit  such  a  petition.  Congreas  will 
consider  Itself  Iwund.  under  the  present  arti- 
cle   V.    to   call    the     "convention"   requested 

QUTSTIONS    PRKSENTED 

A  number  of  questions  arise;  some  of  these 
will  be  considered  here— not  as  Judicial  ques- 
tions, but  as  questions  sure  to  come  into 
the  mind  of  any  Congressman  or  Senator 
conscientiously    seeking   to   do    his  duty. 

Is  the  document  quoted  above  an  appli- 
cation within  the  meaning  of  article  V 
Article  V  lays  down  that  Congress  shall  "call 
a  convention  for  proposing  amendments." 
on  "application"  of  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  States.  The  "application" 
which  can  raise  a  conscientious  obligation  on 
Congress"  part  must  he  one  that  asks  it  to 
•"call  a  convention  for  proposing  amend- 
ments."'  A  good  case  can  be  made  for  the 
propoettlon  that  the  quoted  document  is 
not  such  an  "application."  but  an  applica- 
tion for  something  quite  different— for  a 
""convention"  to  consider  whether  an  amend- 
ment already  proposed  shall  be  voted  up  or 
down  '* 

The  process  of  "proposal""  by  Congress, 
contained  in  the  first  alternative  of  article  V 
obviously  Includes  the  process  of  plenary 
deliberation  upon  the  whole  problem  to 
which  the  amendment  Is  to  address  Itself 
It  entails  choice  among  the  whole  range  of 
alternatives,  as  to  .substance  and  wording  It 
Is  ""propoeal""  In  the  most  fully  substantial 
sense,  where  the  proposer  controls  and  works 
out  the  content  and  form  of  the  proposition 
It  Is  very  doubtful  whether  the  same  word 
two  lines  later.  In  the  description  of  the 
second  alternative,  ought  to  be  taken  to  de- 
note a  mechanical  take-lt-or-Ieave-lt  proc- 
ess Under  the  procedure  followed  by  the 
draftsmen  and  proponents  of  the  present 
""application. ••  the  '"convention"  would  be  In 
true  function  a  part  of  the  process  of  rati- 
fication 

This  doubt  is  relnformed  by  the  fact  that 
the  delegates  who  approved  this  language  at 
Philadelphia  were  Just  completing  the  work 
of  a  convention  of  their  own.  Is  It  not 
likely  that  to  them  the  phrase  "convention 
for  proposing  amendments"  mean  a  conven- 
tion with  a  mandate  somewhat  like  the  one 
under  which  they  had  worked — a  mandate 
to  consider  a  set  of  problems  and  seek  solu- 
tions? 

The  difference  here  Is  not  merely  formal, 
but  sounds  the  deeps  of  political  wisdom. 
The  issue  is  whether  it  is  contemplated  that 
measures  domlnantly  of  national  interest 
should  be  malleable  under  debate  and  delib- 
eration at  a  national  level,  before  going  out 
to  the  several  States.  Such  a  conception  of 
the  convention  contemplated  by  article  V 
makes  the  second  route  to  amendment  sym- 
metrical with  the  first.  In  the  vital  respect 
that,  under  both,  the  national  problem  must 
be  considered  as  a  problem,  with  a  wide 
range  of  possible  solutions  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  raise  and  discuss  them  all  In  a  body 
with  national  responsibility  and  adequately 
flexible  power.  The  Congressman  or  Sena- 
tor persuaded  by  this  distinction  would  be 
Justified  In  concluding  that  the  present  ap- 
plications.■"  even  if  two-thirds  of  the  States 
Joined,  was  not  of  the  sort  that  obliged  Con- 
gress to  call  a  convention." 


'This  resolution  should  be  In  whatever 
technical  form  the  State  employs  for  a  single 
resolution  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature 
which  doe«  not  require  the  Governor  to  ap- 
prove or  veto  (36  State  government  11-12 
(1963)  ). 


"  Even  this  much  is  more  than  the  resolu- 
tion literally  allows;  it  asks  for  a  conven- 
tion "for  the  purpose  of  proposing"  the 
amendment  set  out.  Is  It  possible  that  the 
sponsors  think  the  convention's  role  can  be 
made  ministerial? 

'» It  should  be  noted  that  another  and 
quite  Independent  defect  might  be  thought 
to  vitiate  these  applications.  They  de- 
mand the  calling  of  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment  which 
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Assuming      these      applications     ..r. 
within   article   V.   it   may  still   be  gu       '^^ 
that    a    sort    of    reformation    micht   ►?"** 
piled— that  Congress,  even  if  not  oerT  ***" 
that  the  present  applications  asked  7"**^** 
thing  contemplated   by   article  V    ou^l  ^ 
call    such   convention   as   It   thinks  it         ^ 
have  been  obliged  to  call  If  the  aDDli,-!^"''' 
had    been    of    the    right    sort      "This       '^'^ 
clearly  wrong,  for  several  reasons     Gen^^ 
a   high   degree   of   adherence   to  exact  r^ 
at  least  in  matters  of  Importance   u  d.L?^ 
ble  In  this  ultimate  legitimating  proc«L 
constitutional     amendment     ought    i^   * 
through  a  process  unequivocally  bln(lin»  ^ 
all.      Congress   Is   given    no   power  to  caV' 
constitutional  convention  when  it  wanu  t ' 
or  thinks  that  on  the  general  equities  n, 
haps  it  should;  If  Congress  desires  an  am.nJ" 
ment.    article   V   very   clearlv   tells  how  th,; 
desire     Is     to    be     made     known      Coner«l 
power  as  to  conventions  is  not  dlscretl^!!^ 
but  strictly  conditional,  and  If  the  coneJit^ 
is  not  met  Congress  not  only  need  not  bw 
mav  not  call  a  valid  convention 

It  is.  moreover,  illegitimate  to  infer  fmn, 
a  State's  having  asked  for  a  ""convention"^ 
vote  a  textually  given  amendment  up  a 
down,  that  it  desires  some  other  sort  of  con 
ventlon.  It  Is  not  for  Congress  to  gMt» 
whether  a  State  which  asks  for  the  one  kind 
of  "'convention"  wants  the  other  as  a  secomi 
choice.  Altogether  different  political  con 
slderatlons  might  govern 

On  the  whole,  then,  no  Member  of  Con 
gress  could  be  held  to  have  disregarded  a 
conscientious  obligation  if  he  took  the  view 
that  the  "application""  quoted  above  eve- 
if  sponsored  by  two-thirds  of  the  Sute  lee 
Islatures.  did  not  make  obligatory  a  conven- 
tion call.  Indeed,  he  might  conclude  thr 
Congress  would  be  exceeding  its  powers  iii 
calling  such  a  ""convention,""  the  condltior. 
to  such  a  call,  on  a  fair  construction  of 
article  V.  not  having  been  met. 

U  Congress  Is  obligated  to  call  a  conven- 
tion, what  sort  must  it  call?  "The  short  fact 
here  Is  that  neither  text  nor  history  pvt 
any  real  help  When  and  if  the  article  V 
condition  Is  met.  Congress  'shall  call  a 
Convention  •  •  •'";  thatl»aU  we  know  For- 
tunately, that  Is  all  we  need  to  know,  for 
the  "necessary  and  proper  "  clause."  and  the 
commonsense  of  McCulloch  v.  Maryland 
give  all  the  constitutional  guidance  required 
Since  Congress  Is  to  call  the  convenUon 
and  since  no  specifications  are  given,  and 
since  no  convention  can  be  called  without 
specifications  of  constituency,  mode  of  elec- 
tion, mandate,  majority  necessary  to  "pro- 
pose." and  so  on.  then  Congress  obvlou«lT 
may  and  must  Specify  on  the?e  and  other 
necessary  matters  as  its  wisdom  guides  it 
(It  may  be  noted  that  continuing  control  by 
Congress  of  the  whole  amendment  procew 
must  have  been  contemplated,  for  Congresi 
is  given,  under  article  V.  the  option  between 
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Is.  by  Its  own  text,  to  be  ratified  by  the  Sute 
legislatures;  Congress  can  be  under  a  duty  to 
comply  with  these  applications,  then,  only  1.' 
such  applications  in  sufficient  number  c»o 
place  it  under  a  duty  to  abdicate  lU  own 
discretionary  function,  as  clear  as  anything 
In  the  Constitution,  of  choosing  between  the 
modes  of  ratification,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  mtxle  of  proposal.  It  is  certain,  on 
the  face  of  article  V.  that  no  appllcatlona 
from  any  number  of  State  legislatures  can 
put  Congress  under  a  moral  or  legal  obliga- 
tion to  do  that.  This  quite  patent  error 
ought  to  lead  to  some  suspicion  of  the  whole 
theory  on  which  these  applicationa  are 
drawn — the  theory  that  Congress  and  the 
desired  convention  can  be  very  narrowly 
confined  in  function,  and  that  their  work 
can  be  done  for  them  in  advance  by  th» 
State  legislatures. 

■•  U.S.  Constitution,  art.  I,  sec.  8. 

'■  17  U.S.  (4  Wheat  )  318,  ( 1819) 


odes  of  ratification,  no  matter  what  the 
method  of  proposal.) 
If  this  U  accepted,  then  no  Senator  or 
^genutlve  Is  bound  to  vote  for  a  con- 
enUon  call  which  In  Its  form  falls  to  safe- 
^  rd  what  he  believes  to  be  vital  national 
^"wrests  Specifically,  Insistence  would  be 
thoroughly  Justified  on  an  allocation  of  vot- 
power  by  population  rather  than  by 
stales  on  the  election  at  large  of  a  State's 
delegation  or  its  choice  in  fairly  appor- 
tioned districts,  and  on  Federal  conduct  of 
the  election  of  delegates,  to  prevent  racial 
nd  other  discrimination.  Provision  for  a 
-two-thirds'"  rule  might  well  be  thought  wise, 
in  order  to  Insure  the  same  kind  of  consensus 
on  this  branch  of  article  V  as  on  the  other. 
Since  the  adoption  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment would  make  easily  possible  the  future 
unendment  of  the  Constitution  without 
anything  like  popular  consent,  it  is  thor- 
oughly reasonable  for  Congress  to  insist  that 
this  surrender  be  fully  voluntary  for  at  least 
this  generation,  unless  (as  is  not  true)  some 
positive  constitutional  conunand  to  the  con- 
trary prevents. 

It  will  probably  be  aigued  that  the  voting 
in  any  convention  must  be  by  States,  since 
the  voting  In  the  original  Constitutional 
Convention  was  by  States.  On  this  point, 
the  analogy  is  not  persuasive.  The  States 
then  were  in  a  position  of  at  least  nominal 
soverelRnty.  and  were  considering  whether 
to  unite.  The  result  of  the  Convention 
would  have  bound  no  dissenting  State  or  its 
people;  the  same  was  true  of  the  acceptance 
of  the  new  Constitution  by  the  requisite 
nine.  All  these  conditions  are  now  reversed. 
We  are  already  in  an  indissoluble  union; 
there  Is  a  whole  American  people.  The 
question  In  an  amending  convention  now 
would  be  whether  innovations,  binding  on 
dissenters,  were  to  be  offered  for  ratification. 
The  propriety  of  a  vote  by  States  in  the  one 
convention  surely  cannot  settle  Its  rlghtness 
In  the  other. 

Has  the  President  a  part  in  the  Conven- 
tion call  process?  Article  I.  section  7,  clause 
3  is  as  plain  as  language  can  be:  "Every  or- 
der, resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  be  necessary  (except  on  a 
question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
before  the  same  shall  take  effect,  shall  be 
approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by 
him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in 
the  case  of  a  bill." 

Clearly,  this  language  literally  applies  to 
actions  of  Congress  taken  under  article  V. 

In  Hollingsworth  v.  Virginia,"  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  11th  amendment  had  not 
been  validly  proposed,  since  the  resolution 
proposing  it  had  not  been  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Against  this  and  other  arguments, 
the  Court,  in  a  brief  opinion  not  touching 
substance,  upheld  the  amendment.  In  the 
course  of  argument.  Justice  Chase  remarked: 
""The  negative  of  the  President  applies  only 
to  the  ordinary  cases  of  legislation;  he  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  proposition  or  adop- 
tion of  amendments  to  the  Constitution.""'* 
Since  that  time,  the  practice  hr^  been  not 
to  send  amendment  proposals  to  the  Presi- 
dent. "These  precedents  apply,  of  course, 
only  to  the  first  method  prescribed  by  article 
V.  since  that  is  the  only  method  that  has 
been  used.  Hollingsworth  v.  Virginia  Is  in- 
herently weak,  as  the  unreasoned  decision 
must  be  It  Introduces  an  exception  by  flat 
into  the  entirely  clear  language  of  article  I. 
»ectlon  7.  But  it  need  not  be  unfrocked  In 
Its  own  parish,  since  It  is  possible  that  the 
Court  may  have  had  In  mind  a  ground  for 
taking  the  first  alternative  of  article  V  out 
of  the  veto  process;   since  the  congressional 


proposal  must  be  by  two-thirds  In  each 
House,  It  may  have  been  thought  that  the 
requirement  for  overriding  the  veto  was  al- 
ready met.  This  Is  not  perhaps  a  very  good 
ground,  but  the  point  a1x)ut  It  here  Is  that  It 
would  not  exist  at  all  If  Congress,  by  simple 
majorities,  called  a  '"convention"  under  ar- 
ticle V.  Unless  some  other  ground  (better 
than  Justice  Chase's  mere  assertion)  be 
stated  for  holding  the  contrary,  It  would 
seem  that  such  a  congressional  action  would 
fall  as  clearly  as  may  be  under  the  terms  of 
article  I,  section  7,  clause  3. 

If  this  Is  right,  then  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  President  might  exercise  his  veto 
need  be  no  less  than  those  proper  In  the  case 
of  a  Congressman  voting  on  a  convention 
call.  If  the  President  believed  the  structure 
and  mandate  of  the  ""convention"'  signifi- 
cantly wrong,  and  dangerous  to  the  national 
well-being,  then  he  would  surely  be  justified 
In  vetoing  the  resolution. 

SUMMARY 

This  proposal  for  amending  article  V  Is 
dangerous.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be 
defeated  in  the  State  legislatures,  but  they 
are,  after  all,  voting  for  or  against  Increasing 
their  own  powers  If  "applications,"  In  the 
form  quoted  above,  reach  Congress  In  suf- 
ficient number  to  force  the  issue,  there  is 
still  authentic  constitutional  ground  on 
which  to  stand.  It  may  be  that  these  "ap- 
plications"' call  for  something  not  contem- 
plated by  the  second  alternative  In  article 
V,  and  hence  need  be  treated,  at  most,  only 
as  memorials  to  Congress  to  propose  this 
amendment,  a  plea  addressed  entirely  to  dis- 
cretion. It  is  as  certain  as  any  such  matter 
can  be  that  no  Congressman  or  Senator  is 
bound  to  vote  for  a  Convention  call,  even 
on  imp>eccably  proper  application,  wherein 
prudent  conditions  as  to  mandate,  struc- 
ture, constituency,  voting,  proper  selection 
of  delegates,  and  all  the  rest,  are  not  met. 
There  Is  no  real  reason  why  Presidential 
veto,  on  the  same  grounds,  is  not  proper  In 
this  matter. 

If  all  tills  terrain  is  fought  over,  then  the 
American  people  will  surrender  this  ulti- 
mate power  Into  the  hands  of  a  minority 
only  if  they  want  to,  and  if  they  want  to 
nobody  can  stop  them. 


"3  US    ODall.)  378  (1798). 
"Id   at  380  n.a. 


jANfART  7.  1963. 
I  have  received  your  letter  of  December  29. 
1962.  describing  the  three  proposals  recently 
approved  by  the  Assembly  of  the  States 
(meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council 
of  State  Governments),  and  enclosing  copies 
of  these  and  of  a  report  of  that  Assembly"8 
National  Legislative  Conference  Committee 
on  Federal -State  Relations.  I  note  that  the 
Assembly  has  recorded  Its  support  of: 

(a)  An  amendment  to  article  V,  to  make 
obligatory  the  proposal  of  amendments  en- 
dorsed by  two-thirds  of  the  State  legislatures 
(Without  action  by  Congress  or  by  a  national 
convention) ,  and  providing  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  proposed  amendments  by  the  State 
legislatures  only,  eliminating  Congress'  pres- 
ent option  to  submit  them  to  State 
conventions. 

(b)  An  amendment  which  would  elimi- 
nate Federal  Judicial  authority  over  the  ap- 
portionment of  State  legislatures,  and  wipe 
out  substantive  Federal  guarantees  respect- 
ing this  matter. 

(c)  An  amendment  to  establish  a  "Court 
of  the  Union",  composed  of  the  chief  Justices 
of  the  States,  with  authority  to  review 
Supreme  Court  decisions  relating  to  the 
rights  reserved  to  the  States  under  the 
Constitution. 

These  profwsed  amendments  are  set  out  at 
large  In  the  other  enclosures  in  your  letter. 
If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  comment  on  them 
as  briefly  as  may  be. 

It  must  be  a  matter  for  astonishment  that 
such  proposals  should  find  support  among 
those  to  whom  the  honored  word  ""conserva- 
tive"  Is   often    applied.      The   proposals   are 


radical  In  the  extreme.  They  aim  not  at  the 
preservation  but  at  the  subversion  of  that 
balance  In  Federal-State  relations  which  has. 
In  the  words  of  a  report  advocating  them,  en- 
abled lis  to  escape  "the  evils  of  despotism  and 
totalitarianism."  They  negate  one  of  the 
best  authenticated  master  principles  of  ovir 
American  political  being,  the  principle  that 
we  are  a  unified  nation,  having  a  unitary 
Interest  in  the  maintenance  of  our  Federal 
Constitution,  and  expressing  that  interest 
through  national  deliberations  and  deci- 
sions, and  (since  we  are  a  people  attached 
to  law)  through  our  national  courts.  They 
constitute,  collectively,  one  more  attempt,  so 
late  In  the  day,  at  converting  the  United 
States  Into  a  confederation,  wherein  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
people,  acting  together  politically  and  mor- 
ally, would  be  shattered  Into  disjecta  mem- 
bra. The  wisdom  of  peace  and  the  sacrifices 
of  war  alike  warn  against  starting  down  that 
ruinous  road. 

Since  the  first  and  third  of  the  proposals 
are  more  general  than  the  second,  they  more 
generally  Illustrate  the  characteristics  re- 
ferred to,  and  may  therefore  be  taken  up 
first. 

The  first  proposal  Is  that  article  V  be  so 
changed  as  to  make  obligatory  the  proposal 
of  amendments  desired  by  two-thirds  of  the 
State  legislatures,  without  any  congressional 
deliberation  and  without  the  calling  of  a 
national  convention.  The  most  striking  (and 
perhaps  most  shocking )  characteristic  of  this 
proposal  is  that  it  provides  for  amendment 
of  the  National  Constitution  without  there 
having  been,  from  first  to  last,  any  national 
deliberation  anywhere.  Like  all  political 
structvires,  this  one  expresses  a  political 
Idea — the  Idea  that  the  American  people  are 
not  a  unified  people,  and  that  the  adoption 
of  amendments  to  their  Constitution  Is  of 
no  concern  to  them  In  their  character  as 
citizens  of  a  nation.  National  questions 
ou  ht  surely  at  some  stage  to  be  deliberated 
upon  In  a  national  forum.  Only  thus  can  the 
attention  of  the  Nation  be  brought  to  a  focus 
upon  them;  only  thus  can  they  receive  the 
consideration  of  representatives  whose  re- 
sponsibility in  office  Is  the  welfare  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

As  contrasted  with  the  method  of  amend- 
ment always  hitherto  used,  the  proposal 
clearly  has  another  shocking  characteristic; 
it  altogether  eliminates  the  popular  principle 
from  the  amendment  process,  by  taking  the 
House  of  Representatives  out  of  that  process. 
Under  the  methcxi  heretofore  used,  to  put  the 
matter  summarily,  an  amendment,  to  be  pro- 
posed, must  not  only  pass  through  the  Sen- 
ate, where  the  States  are  represented  equally, 
but  also  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
the  people  are  (at  least  roughly)  represented 
pro  rata.  This  long-sanctioned  method 
transfers  to  the  amendment  process  the  basic 
compromise  on  which  our  Nation  was 
formed.  "The  present  proposal  destroys  this 
balance;  fmradoxically,  it  makes  it  possible 
for  an  amendment  to  be  proposed  and  passed 
without  any  assent  from  a  body  representing 
the  national  citizenry  as  such,  though  a  sim- 
ple act  of  Congress  cannot  be  passed  without 
such  assent.  Again,  the  theoretical  under- 
pinning is  clear — the  American  people  are 
seen  not  as  a  people,  but  as  the  distributed 
inhabitants  of  a  confederacy. 

This  want  of  popular  representation  in 
the  proposed  amending  process  is  made  the 
more  dangerous  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
our  State  legislatures  are  grossly  unrepre- 
sentative of  the  people  within  their  States. 
Whether  or  not  we  approve  of  Baker  v.  Carr, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral constitutional  standards  for  representa- 
tion In  State  legislatures  considered  strictly 
In  their  local  character,  how  could  we  wish 
to  commit  the  process  of  Federal  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  the  uncontrolled  ac- 
tion of  legislatures  that  (as  published  sta- 
tistics Irrefutably  show)    are  very  far  from 
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reflecting  with  accuracy  the  composition 
even  of  their  own  State  citizenry?  (Thia 
point  Is  underacored  by  the  r«ct  that  the 
proponenu  of  thla  scheme.  In  their  report, 
are  concerned  to  eliminate  the  State  Gov- 
ernors from  the  amendment  proceaa.) 

It  may  be  said  that,  under  the  alternative 
and  never-used  convention  method  of  ar- 
ticle V.  Congreaa  may  now  be  compelled,  by 
State  Initiative,  to  call  convention*  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  constitutional  amend- 
ments, and  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives may  thereby  be  circumvented.  But 
article  V  does  not  provide  that.  In  such  a 
convention,  the  popvilar  principle  of  repre- 
sentation Is  not  to  be  expressed,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  (or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, the  Senate),  as  a  condition  to  Its  assent 
to  the  call,  might  Insist  on  appropriate  pro- 
vision   to   this    end      Such   provision   would 


and  the  beat  blood  of  our  history,  that  we  are 
not  a  Nation  but  a  league. 

The  second  propoaal  (the  reversal  by  con- 
stitutional amendment  of  Baker  v.  Carr) 
goes  to  a  more  apeclflc  problem  than  does 
either  of  the  proposals  dlacuased  above. 
What  It  amounU  to  t*  a  withdrawal  of  Fed- 
eral protection  from  a  designated  area  of 
political  life. 

This  propoaal.  If  pasai»d.  would  constitute 
the  first  diminution,  since  our  history  be- 
gan, of  any  Federal  constitutional  guaran- 
tee of  liberty.  Justice,  or  equality.  More 
specifically,  the  equal  protection  clause  has 
up  to  now  been  left  as  it  came  into  the  Con- 
stitution, entirely  general;  'equal  protection 
of  the  laws. "  not  as  to  some  matters  but  as 
to  all.  la  one  of  the  chief  things  our  Nation 
promises  ua  In  return  for  what  It  aska  of  us 
To    begin    cutting   down    our   constitutional 


res 


Junes 

t  with   the  Judicial  officers  of  the  »k 
Nation,   selected    on   a   national  btuim   )i°'* 
national   process,   wherein   both  SUti      * 
people   have   a   part.     Thirdly,   the  mlinf*' 
nance  of  basic  guarantees  of  liberty   i«l 
and  equality,  cutting  acroes  all  the  con~-? 
of  public  life,  la  In  the  national  material 
moral  Interest,  and  Is  to  be  hnpleinented^ 
the  substance  of  constitutional  law  an^  ^ 
the  Federal   Judicial   process.     These  uS 
are  at  the  heart  of  our  greatness  as  a  ni^^ 
let  us  hope  that  we  will  not,  as  theae^ 
posals  would  have  us  do.  fritter  them  ««?" 
With  all  best  wishes.  ^^ 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Chahles  L  Black,  Jr 

(From  the  New  York  (N.T.)   Time* 
May  19,  1963) 
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be  consonant  with   the  whole  spirit  of  our      guarantees,  to  begin  Introducing  exceptions  ™r  iMPrn^rp»^  I  Posa-P^,. 

Government,  which  U  based  squarely  on  the      here  and  there  Into  the  concept  of  equality  ^o^Ir^iMpTa.^vf '^'  ^^Z'^  ^«« 

under    law,    are    solemn    steps    Indeed.     The  »^«tant    ixsts  Dvm 

possibility    (and    It    remains    no   more    than  (By  Anthony  Uswls) 


notion  that,  in  the  making  of  national  de- 
clfilona.  both  the  people  and  the  States  are 
to  be  represented. 

The    amendment    proposal,    then,    would 
subvert  the  deepest  principle  of  our  political 
life— that   we  are  a  whole   nation,  and   that 
the    resolution    of    national    questions    calls 
for  debate  and  action  In  a  national  forum. 
It  would  remove  from  the  amendment  proc- 
ess the  necessity  for  the  assent  of  the  Amer- 
ican   people,    In    that   body    where   they    are 
represented   aa   such.     It    would   make   pos- 
sible the  changing  of  any  feature  of  our  na- 
tional political  structure  wholly  by  the  dis- 
joined and  divided  actions,  severally  debated 
and   taken,  of   the  representatives.  It  might 
be,  of  a  minority  of  the  people.     It  seta  at 
nothing  all   the   wisdom   we  have  gained  at 
great  price,  and  ought  to  be  firmly  rejected- 
The   third,  or   "court  of  the  Union."  pro- 
posal, la  vulnerable  to  a  number  of  criticisms 
which  may  be  considered  minor  only  In  re- 
lation to  Its  major  fault  In  principle.     This 
"court"  would  lack  two  prime  characteristics 
of  couru  in  our  legal  tradition;  it  would  be. 
beyond  argtunent,  too  large  for  effective  Ju- 
dicial   deliberation,    and.    meeting    sporad- 
ically, it  could  never  form  any  Institutional 
tradition.     Ita    members    would    be    Judges 
chosen  for  their  attainments  and  promise  In 
other  fields  than  Federal  constitutional  law 
In  the  main,  they  would  be  elected  by  diverse 
electorates;   whatever  may  be  the  suitability 
of   thla    method   for    the   choosing    of   State 
Judges.  Its  rejection,  for  the  Judges  who  were 
principally    to    Interpret    the    Constitution, 
was  a  prime  point  with  the  framers.  and  has 
served    us    well    for    nearly    2    centuries.     A 
majority  of  thla  "court"  could  easily  repre- 
sent a  very  small  minority  of  the  American 
people.     Its   members    would   be    subject   to 
State  legislature  pressure      The  mind   stag- 
gers at  the  notion  that  the  wladom  of  article 
in  and  of  section  25  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789.  repeatedly  reenacted   in  material  sub- 
stance, should  come  down  to  thla— that  the 
master-work  of  Marshall  and  Story,  of  Taney, 
of  Taft  and  Hughes  and  Holmes,  should  be 
turned  over  to  a  "court"  so  constituted. 

But  the  radical  fault  of  the  proposal  lies 
deeper.  The  American  people  are  commit- 
ted, as  firmly  as  they  are  to  anything,  to  the 
powerful  and  Ufe-glvlng  Idea  that  our  Con- 
stitution la  law.  and  that  its  character  as 
national  law  can  only  be  upheld  by  giving 
Its  final  Interpretation  Into  the  hands  of  a 
national  Judiciary  In  the  selection  of  that 
Judiciary  both  the  States  and  the  people  are 
now  well  represented,  by  the  President  and 
by  the  Senate.  But  the  Federal  Judge  him- 
self Is  an  officer  of  the  Nation,  expressing,  as 
light  is  given  him.  the  Interest  of  the  Nation 
In  the  even  maintenance  of  Its  constitutional 
balances.  The  destriictlon  of  this  Idea,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  Idea  that  final  Judg- 
ment on  constitutional  questions  Is  to  be 
made  by  Judicial  representatives  of  the 
States,  taken  one  by  one.  again  can  rest  only 
on  the  theory,  denied   by  the  best   thought 


that)  that  some  of  the  ^os-ser  present  abuses 
In  State  apportionments  may  be  weeded  out 
by  Federal  Judicial  action  Is  not  an  appeal- 
ing ground  for  embarkation  on  these  treach- 
erous seas. 

And  this  propoaal  goes  very  far.  It  would 
reach  beyond  the  14th  amendment  "equal 
protection,"  and  sanction  the  States  In  using 
"apportionment"  as  a  guise  for  rank  racial 
discrimination.  In  contravention  of  at  least 
the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment. (The  Tuskegee  gerrymander  case 
makes  this  possibility  far  from  fanciful.) 
It  would  open  a  breach  In  the  Federal  guar- 
antee, thought  essential  by  the  framers,  of 
a  "republican  form  of  government"  In  each 
State,  for  by  Its  clear  terms  it  would  prevent 
not  only  the  Judiciary  but  Congress  from 
acting  to  Implement  that  guarantee,  as  long 
as  malapportionment,  however  gross,  was  the 
vehicle  of  oppression.  Whatever  the  consti- 
tutional provision  concerned,  the  proposal 
would  make  Invulnerable  not  merely  such 
abuses  In  State  representation  as  now  exist, 
but  also  others  far  more  gross:  we  would 
be  over-optlmlstlc.  In  view  of  the  British 
experience  and  of  our  own  shifting  popula- 
tion trends,  If  we  assumed  that  these  could 
not  occur.  This  proposal,  moreover,  would 
remove  from  any  Federal  control  that  abuse 
In  State  government  which  Is  the  most  likely 
to  be  self-perpetuating,  since  Ita  correction, 
absent  such  control,  must  come  from  those 
who  profit  by  It. 

In  association  with  the  other  two  pro- 
posals, thla  one  takes  on  an  even  darker 
tone.  Together,  these  profKwala  would,  at 
one  and  the  aame  time,  place  the  amending 
power  In  the  uncontrolled  handa  of  the  State 
legislatures,  place  the  final  construction  of 
the  Constitution  In  the  hands  of  Judges 
whose  offices  are  created  and  whose  salaries 
are  paid  by  the  State  legislatures,  and  then 
exempt  the  same  State  legislatures  from  any 
effective  policing,  by  Court  or  Congress,  of 
their  representative  character.  That  such 
prop<isal3  should  be  thrust  forward  as  a 
means  of  restoring  a  balance  between  Nation 
and  State  benumbs  comment. 

Against  them  may  be  put  the  basic  postu- 
lates that  have  served  us  since  1787.  First, 
questions  of  national  Import.  Including  most 
preeminently  questions  having  to  do  with 
the  amending  of  the  Constitution,  are  for 
national  debate.  In  a  national  forum,  by 
people  whose  offices  give  them  national  re- 
sp<inslbUlty:  such  questions  are  to  be  dealt 
with.  In  part,  by  a  body  such  as  our  House 
of  Representatives,  so  constituted  as  to  rep- 
resent the  American  people  In  a  true  niunerl- 
cal  proportion,  and  not  only  SUle  by  SUte. 
Secondly,  the  Constitution  Is  law.  to  be  In- 
terpreted, as  all  law  must  be  Interpreted,  In 
court,  since  Its  Interpretation  concerns  the 
entire  and  Integral  American  Nation,  final 
Judgment,  which  must  rest  somewhere.  Is  to 


Washington,  May  18  —The  campaign  for 
three  States  rights  amendments  to  th» 
Constitution  is  running  into  stiffenlna  Ji 
position.  "  ^ 

Politicians,  new.spapers.  good-govemmwt 
groups,  labor  unions  and  civil  rights  organi 
zatlons  are  beginning  to  speak  out  againit 
the  proposals.  As  a  re5ult.  the  rapid  progn* 
they  made  In  the  early  months  of  1963  hu 
slowed  almost  to  a  stop. 

However,  conservative  forces  are  still  mtm 
Ing  hard  for  the  proposals.  Critical  t«ti 
are  coming  up  soon  In  Ohio  and  New  J» 
sey 

The  proposed  amendments  are  bela» 
pushed  by  a  committee  of  State  leglsiaton 
and  officials.  The  backers  are  using  the  de- 
vice, never  before  Invoked,  of  petlUonlni 
Congress  to  call  a  constitutional  convenUon 
on  the  proposals.  Two-thirds  of  the  8UU 
legislatures,  34,  would  have  to  ask  Congrea 
to  call  the  convention. 

One  amendment  would  remove  all  conitt- 
tutlonal  restrictions  on  how  the  States  »p. 
portion  their  legislatures,  and  bar  Pedeni 
courts  from  dealing  with  the  problem  The 
effect  would  be  to  wipe  out  the  Supreme 
Court's  apportionment  decision  of  1962 
which  opened  legislative  dUtrlcU  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  Federal  courts. 

The  second  amendment  would  permit  the 
State  legislatures  themselves  to  amend  the 
Constitution  In  the  future  without  conHd- 
eratlon  In  any  national  forum.  Amcndmenu 
must  now  be  approved  either  by  Congree*  or 
by  a  national  convention. 

The  third  amendment  would  set  up  i 
"Court  of  the  Union"  to  review  decision*  ol 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  would  be  made  up 
of  the  chief  Justices  of  the  50  Statea. 

A  dozen  State  legislatures  have  approred 
the  apportionment  amendment.  11  the  pro- 
posal on  the  amending  process  and  3  the 
suggested  Court  of  the  Union. 

All  this  progress  has  been  made  since  Ju«t 
last  January.  For  most  of  this  period  the 
campaign  for  the  amendments  went  on  In 
virtual  silence,  with  no  publicity  and  f^^ 
quently  no  debate  In  the  legislatures  voting 
for  the  proposals. 

PUBLICITY    STAariD 

National  publicity  about  the  campaign 
began  last  month  This  has  apparently  been 
responsible  for  arousing  various  forces  th«t 
could  be  expected  to  oppose  the  amendmenU 
once  they  knew  about  them. 

Newspapers  and  other  communlcatloni 
media  beg:\n  to  note  the  swift  progreai  o( 
the  amendments.  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
commented,  in  a  speech,  on  the  lack  of  at- 
tention they  had  been  getting 

Then,  last  week.  President  Kennedy  spoke 
critically  of  the  proposed  amendment*  *i 
his  news  conference.  He  said  he  bellered 
that  the  efforts  to  pass  them  would  "come  to 
nothing,  and  I  will  l>e  glad  when  they  do." 


Other  critical  comments  were  made  by 
ch  groups  as  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
milon  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  and 
American  Jewish  Congress,  the  Liberal  Party 
,  Hew  York  and  others  concerned  with  the 
ivU  liberties.  Branches  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  began  taking  an  Interest. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  and  other  civil  rights 
oriranlzatlons  also  started  to  protest.  They 
gaid  the  apportionment  proposal  cou'.d  be 
used  to  rig  legislatures  against  Negroes — a 
nolltlcally  powerful  argiunent  In  northern 
urban  States. 

SITUATION  IN  OHIO 

In  Ohio,  the  apportionment  amendment 
was  before  a  State  senate  committee.  No 
opposition  had  been  expressed,  and  sponsors 
of  the  proposal  expected  that  it  would  be 
approved  without  debate  in  the  committee 
and  on  the  senate  floor. 

Then  a  Cleveland  radio  station,  WCLV, 
carried  a  broadcast  about  the  amendment 
campaign. 

Major  Ohio  newspapers  began  to  write 
about  the  proposals,  and  some  editorialized 
against  them  The  State  American  Federa- 
Uon  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  IndustrHl  Or- 
ganizations and  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
worked  hard  against  them,  talking  to  in- 
dividual State  senators. 

The  senate  committee  met  last  week  to 
consider  the  apportionment  proposal.  The 
committee  lineup  was  7  to  2  Republican. 
The  Republican  chairman,  a  supporter,  ex- 
pected easy  approval. 

Instead,  the  committee  killed  the  amend- 
ment by  a  vote  of  5  to  3,  with  one  member 
absent.  A  Republican  senator  who  had  In- 
troduced the  comp.inlon  proposal  on  the 
amending  process  abandoned  it,  saying,  he 
had  "become  aware  that  certain  groups  on 
the  ragged  fringe  were  pushing  It." 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  called  the  vote, 
one  of  the  biggest  upsets  of  this  legislative 
seeslon  '■    It  attributed  the  result  to  "mount- 
ing preasvires  from  civic  organizations"  and 
to  Its  own  and  other  newspapers'  opposition. 

ACTION    REVERSED 

Then.  2  days  ago.  two  committee  members 
jwltched  their  vote  and  the  apportionment 
proposal  was  reported  out.  A  teet  on  the 
floor  of  the  St.ite  senate  Is  exp>ected  soon. 

This  Ohio  vote  could  be  extremely  Im- 
porunt.  If  opponents  of  the  amendment 
are  unable  to  beat  this  one  In  a  northern, 
urban  State  such  as  Ohio,  their  prospects 
elsewhere  would  seem  much  weaker.  And 
the  Ohio  Senate  Is  more  equitably  appor- 
tioned than  the  House. 

In  New  Jersey  the  State  senate  had  unani- 
mously approved  t>oth  the  apportionment 
amendment  and  the  one  on  the  amending 
process.  No  major  political  figure  had 
ipoken  against  them,  and  assembly  passage 
WM  expected 

But  after  some  publicity  the  situation 
changed.  Last  week  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes 
denounced  the  amendments  at  the  State 
Democratic  convention,  and  Senator  Cliftord 
P  Case  did  the  same  at  the  Republican  con- 
vention. 

B-Jth  men  suggested  that  the  State  senate 
recall  the  amendments  or  that  the  Assembly 
kill  them  An  assembly  committee  has 
scheduled  a  hearing  on  them  for  May  27. 

The  Esex  County  (Newark)  Bar  Associa- 
tion this  week  adopted  a  strong  resolution 
against  the  amendments. 

TWO    VOTKD   IN   TEXAS 

The  only  recent  f.ivorable  action  on  the 
Sutes  rights  amendments  has  come  in 
Texas  The  legislature  there  approved  both 
the  apportionment  and  the  amending  pro- 
P"«als 

The  spon-sors  of  the  campaign  now  say 
they  erroneously  Included  South  Carolina 
among  those  approving  these  two  amend- 
m*nu  in  earlier  tabulations.     Only  the  lower 


house  has  acted  there,  they  say,  although 
they  hope  for  senate  action. 

The  revised  list  of  States  that  have 
approved  the  apportionment  amendment  is: 
Arkansas,  Idaho.  Kansas.  Missouri.  Montana, 
Nevada.  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
Washington,  Wyoming  and,  in  somewhat  dif- 
ferent language,  Utah. 

States  that  have  voted  for  the  change  in 
the  constitutional  amendment  process  are 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Idaho.  Illinois.  Kansas. 
Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  Oklahoma,  South 
Dakota,  Texas,  and  Wyoming.  New  Hamp- 
shire had  not  been  Included  in  earlier  lists. 

The  States  that  have  approved  the  Court 
of  the  Union  amendment  are  Arkansas,  Flor- 
ida, and  Wyoming.  Some  earlier  lists  had 
erroneously  Included  Alabama. 

In  addition  to  the  other  forces  now  work- 
ing against  the  amendments,  there  have  been 
signs  of  arousal  in  the  legal  community. 
Some  bar  groups  are  stu  ...ing  the  proposals, 
and  law  professors  are  sneaking  against  them. 


[From  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register. 
May  28,  1963] 

Silent  Amendments:  Thorny  Path  Las 

Ahead  for  Conetitution  Chances 

(By  Stanley  Melsler) 

Washington, — States  nghters  quietly  try- 
ing to  push  three  new  amendments  into  the 
U..S  Constitution  have  a  long,  rocky,  weaving 
road  ahead. 

Without  fanfare,  the  legislatures  of  16 
St.ites  have  approved  resolutions  asking  Con- 
gress to  call  a  national  convention  to  con- 
sider these  amendments  aimed  at  curtailing 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government. 

B  it  the  States  vnry  In  thrlr  likes  and  dis- 
likes, and  not  all  16  have  voted  for  the  same 
amendments.  Only  one  amerdment  so  far 
has  attracted  as  many  as  12  States.  The 
States  rlghtcrs  need  at  least  34  States  to  take 
a  long  first  step  on  the  rough  constitutional 
road. 

The  road  would  be  eased  In  the  future  if 
one  of  these  amendments  does  become  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  some  day.  This  amend- 
ment would  change  the  way  of  amending  the 
Constitution 

roughest  path 

But  the  suppwrters  of  the  amendments 
now  have  to  follow  one  of  the  routes  out- 
lined In  the  present  Constitution.  All  these 
routes  are  rough,  nnd  the  States  rlghters 
have  picked  the  roughest  It  is  so  rough,  in 
fact,  that  it  never  has  been  followed  auc- 
cersfully  before. 

The  three  proposed  amendments  would: 

1  Make  It  possible  for  the  States  to  pro- 
pose and  ratify  constitutional  amendments 
completely  on  their  own. 

2.  Wipe  out  Federal  Jurisdiction  over  the 
apjxjrtlonment  of  seats  In  the  State  legisla- 
tures. 

3  Make  It  f>osslble  for  certain  decisions  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  be  overruled  by 
a  Ptites-controUed  "court  of  the  Union." 

Of  late,  these  amendments  have  provoked 
a  chorus  of  opposition  that  Includes  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  Republican  Governor  George 
Romney,  of  Michigan,  and  Senators  from 
both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  par- 
ties Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  has  called 
for  a  great  national  debate. 

NO   GREAT  DEBATE 

But,  so  far,  there  has  not  been  a  great 
debate.  Most  advocates  of  these  amend- 
ments have  failed  to  stand  up  and  reply  to 
the  critics.  Instead,  they  have  continued 
their  quiet  drive  to  push  the  amendments 
through  the  legislatures. 

By  the  route  used.  States  rlghters  first 
must  line  up  34  States — two-thirds  of  the 
50 — for  each  of  the  amendments. 

If  they  succeed.  Congress,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, would  have  to  call  a  convention  to 
consider  the  amendments.     Since  this  never 


has  been  done  before,  legal  experts  are  not 
sure  what  power  the  convention  would  have. 
Most  likely,  It  either  would  approve  or  reject 
the  amendments.  But  some  experts  think 
It  might  become  a  general  constitutional 
convention  considering  a  wide  range  of  al- 
ternatives as  well  as  the  three  proposed 
amendments. 

In  any  case,  under  the  Constitution, 
amendments  approved  by  this  convention 
would  be  submitted  to  the  States  for  ratifi- 
cation. If  38  State  legislatures  or  State  con- 
ventions— three-fourths  of  the  50 — ratified 
the  amendments,  they  would  become  part 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  23  amendments  now  in  the  Constitu- 
tion were  approved  by  a  less  complicated 
method:  They  were  proposed  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  Congrers  and  then  ratified 
by  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

easier    WAT    TRIED 

States  rlghters  have  not  overlooked  this 
more  usual,  less  complicated  way.  The  pro- 
posed amendments  have  been  introduced  in 
the  House  and  Senate,  But  so  far  they  have 
gotten  nowhere,  and  supporters  of  the 
amendments  have  their  hopes  pinned  on  the 
State  legislatures. 

Now  let  us  £ee  how  much  simpler  all  this 
would  be  if  the  States  rlghters  had  their 
way  and  their  first  proposed  amendment  was 
accppted. 

Under  it  a  constitutional  amendment 
could  be  approved  if  proposed  by  two-thirds 
of  the  State  legislatures  and  then  ratified 
by  three-fourths  of  the  legislatures.  The 
whole  Idea  of  a  national  convention  would 
be  eliminated,  though  Congress,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  still  would  have  the  power  to 
propose  amendments. 

Those  who  favor  this  amendment  see  it 
simply  as  an  easier  way  for  the  States  to  get 
their  point  of  view  into  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

NO  NA'nONAL  DEBATE 

But  the  opponents  disapprove  of  the 
amendment  because  It  leaves  open  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  amendment  becoming  part  of 
the  U,S,  Constitution  without  any  national 
deliberation — either  by  Congress  or  by  a  na- 
tional convention. 

Prof.  Charles  L.  Black,  Jr.,  of  Yale  Law 
School  says  that  amendment  also  "would 
make  it  possible  for  a  proportion  of  the 
American  people  no  greater  than  that  which 
supported  Alfred  Landon  in  1936  to  impose 
on  the  rest  of  the  country  any  alteration 
whatever  In  the  Constitution." 

In  addition.  Black  figures  that  under  this 
amendment  the  Constitution  could  be 
changed  "if  about  15  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  represented  by  legislators 
who  desired  that  result." 

The  professor  bases  this  figure  on  the  fact 
that  the  38  least  populated  States — enough  to 
propose  and  ratify — have  only  40  percent  of 
the  American  population  and  that  even  in 
these  States,  the  legislatures  are  weighted  In 
favor  of  the  less  populated  rural  areas. 

The  board  of  governors  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  has  voted  its  disapproval  of 
this  propxjsed  amendment  because  It  believes 
"that  the  Congress  should  not  be  excluded 
from  the  constitutional  amending  process." 

But  Brevard  Crlhfleld.  executive  director 
of  the  Council  of  State  Governmenu.  replies 
that  Congress  would  not  be  excluded  because 
it  still  could  propose  amendments  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote. 

This  amendment  has  won  the  approval  so 
far  of  11  States:  Arkansas.  Florida.  Idaho, 
lUinola,  Kansas.  Missouri.  New  Hampshire. 
Oklahoma,  South  Dakota.  Texas,  and  Wyo-i 
mlng. 

South  Carolina  will  make  the  total  12  as 
soon  as  It  completes  some  minor  details  on 
the  resolution.  Nebraska  would  have  made 
it  13  but  Democratic  Gov.  Prank  Morrison 
vetoed  the  proposal  after  the  legislature  voted 
for  It. 
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(F^om  the  New  Haven  (Conn  )  Register, 
May  29,  1963 1 

Silent  AMKMDMEvrrs ;  Wajukk  Chabges  Ba« 
Abdicates  Roli  by  Sh-enci  on  Constitu- 
tion al  Changes 

(By  Stanley  Melslen 

Washington. — Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
has  chldcd  America's  lawyers  for  their  silence 
about  three  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments 

Warren's  Irritation  Is  not  surprising  Two 
of  the  amendments  are  aimed  right  at  his 
Court. 

•■Por  the  bar  of  America  to  be  as  Inactive 
as  It  has  been  In  this  situation,"  he  said 
recently,  "Is  almost  an  abdication  of  Its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  public  " 

As  head  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Warren  did 
not  talte  a  position  on  the  amendments,  but 
he  clearly  was  concerned  that,  with  little  or 
no  debate,  16  State  legislatures  had  approved 
at  least   1  of  the  3  amendments. 

If  any  amendment  wins  support  from  34 
States,  Congress  must  call  a  national  con- 
vention to  accept  or  reject  It. 

The  proposed  amendments  would: 

1.  Make  It  possible  for  the  States  to  pro- 
pose and  ratify  constitutional  amendments 
completely  on  their  own. 

2.  Wipe  out  Federal  Jurisdiction  over  the 
apportionment  of  seats  in  the  State  legis- 
latures. 

3.  Blake  It  possible  for  certain  decisions 
of  the  US.  Supreme  Coxirt  to  b«  overruled 
by  a  States-controlled  "court  of  the  Union." 

The  first  amendment  generally  would  help 
the  cause  of  SUtes  rights,  but  the  other  two 


June  5 


CHUT   jrsnna  as  1938.  contain  widely  differing  wordin- 

Under     this     proposal,     a     court     of     fh*>      provisions,  and   that  some  StatPK  K«tr* 


•fid 


proposal,  a  court  of  the  provisions,  and  that  some  States  ha^ """ 
Union  would  be  made  up  of  the  chief  Jus-  attempted  to  rescind  their  resolution!  "*" 
♦<"—  of  the  60  States,  but  It  would  not  be  Congress  has  never   set  down  a 


active  all  the  time.    The  court  would  be  con-      ^^   ^o*    many   years   apart   memorial.       ** 

„ .    .......  .      be     whether    SUtes    can    rescind    mU^^ 

resolutions,  how  a  constitutional  c^n^T^.?*^ 


vened  upon  request  of  the  legislatures  of 
any  five  States  without  a  common  boundary. 

The  court  of  the  Union  would  have  only 
one  function.  It  would  decide  whether  a 
particular  decision  of  the  VS.  Supreme 
Court  WIS  constitutional 

But  the  court  of  the  Union  would  not  have 
complete    Jurisdiction    over    Supreme    Court 


itional  conventi 
would  be  organized,  who  would  sit  la  it 
the   like.     But   some   congressional  oonJJf^ 
tees  are  currently  considering  callinBh^ 
lugs  on    the  subject   this  summer  ' 
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The  specific  Impetus  for  a  fresh  con»«. 
slonal  look  at  the  second  method  «f  .-"r*^ 
Ing  the   Constitution  com 
rule  only  when  the  decUlon  Involved  powers      Palgn     recently     initiated     by     the    Gen 
of  the  States  or  the  people.     If  the  Supreme      Assembly  of  the  States,  a  group  of  State  i' 
Court  made  a  ruling  about   war  or  foreign      Is'ators   affiliated  with  the  Council  of  s. 


;  second  method  of  am»n<» 
decisions.     The   court    of    the    Union    could      '"K  the   Constitution  comes  from  th» 


commerce    or    coining   money    or   any    other  Governments, 

power  reserved  to  the  Federal  Government.  '^hl'    group    is    seeking    to    persuade  t 

the   court    of    the    Union    could    not    decide  thirds  of  the  States  to  memorialize  ConB^° 

whether  the  ruling  was  constitutional.  to   call   a   constitutional  convention  to     ^ 

The  agreement  of  26  Justices  on  the  court  sider  three  States  r)ghts  amendmenu      **" 

of  the  Union  would  be  needed  to  reverse  a  "^ 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 

doing NOT    SATING 

Representative  Warren  L  Wood,  of  the  Illi- 
nois House  says  this  amendment  represents 
the  flrst 
about 
ton  Instead  of  Just  talking  about  It 

Wood  says  the  amendment  would  help 
make  the  Constitution  work  as  it  did  "when 
the  United  States  grew  to  the  greatest  Na- 
tion on  earth." 

But  Professor  Black  says  this  amendment 


Tlie  general  assembly  approved  the  thr« 
amendments  at  Its  December  6,  1962  mevi 
ing  m  Chicago  and  recommended  that^ 
the  fullest  extent  possible"  all  State  Itgu^ 
tures  be  In  session  In  e:u-ly  1963  for  the  Bnt 


the  pnt. 


uuac   oaya    Luia    uiiieiiameni    represents  dosp    r>f    nncslncr    fh«    ^„~„   11       .        —  »""• 

St  and  only  attempt  to  do  something  f^    ther^v   avnMinT?l        '  '"  "^""<*' 

the  drift  of  St,.te  power  to  Washing-  the  iltUe  u^d  aLinn^*        "  ^'"'^  '*'^*^  <« 

..„„^  ~»  . .-.i..__     w      .  ..  ^  '•"^  uttie-used  amending  process 


g  process 
The  three  proposed  amendments  and  thur 
success  to  date: 

Prohibit  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  or  ant 
other  Federal  court  from  exercising  Juristic 
tlon  In  any  cAse  "relating  to  apportionment 
of  rcpresenutlon  in  any  State  legislature" 

This  amendment  is  Intended  to  nullify  th« 
effects  of  the  March  1962  Supreme  Court  d* 


would  destroy   "the  powerful   and   Ufeglvlng 
Idea  that  our  Constitution  Is  law,  and  that 
while  also  concerned  with  States  rights    dl-      '^   character    as    national    law    can   only    be      ri'lfXr  I'n   ty,l  l^"""^"  ^"""^  supreme  court  di- 
rectly touch  the  heart  of  the  Supreme  Court.       upheld  by  giving  Its  final  Interpretation  Into      ,  n.tV^p  "„«Vnc/ o»"*f'^v,'!^^°T'°"'"'"'  ^ 

the  hands  of  a  national  Judiciary."  l?''- "-"^"■'";^  ^Y^l:  "^'^^  ^"  resulted 

The  American  Bar  Association's  board  of 
governors — too  long  silent  in  Chief  Justice 
Warren's  view — decided  last  week  to  an- 
nounce Its  disapproval  of  this  amendment 
because  it  was  'Inconsistent  with  the  con- 
stitutional concept  of  our  court  system." 
The  amendment  has  been  approved  by  four 


Supr 

REVERSE    DECISION 

The  amendment  about  legislative  appor- 
tionment. In  fact,  would  reverse  a  historic 
decision  of  the  Court  In  March  1962. 

In  the  decision,  the  Court  ruled  that  citi- 
zens could  seek  relief  In  Federal  courts  when 
unequal  representation  of  State  legislatures 


court    cases    in    36    States    and    reapportion- 
ments— almost  all   benefiting  urban  or  sub- 
urban   are.is  at   the  expense   of  rural  coun 
ties— In  17  States. 

The  reapportionment  memorial  resolution 
was  approved  so  for  In  11  States— Arkansw 
Idaho.    Missouri.     Montana,     Nevada,    Okli- 


violated    their    constitutional    rights.      This      States     Alabama.  Arkansas.  Florida    and  Wy-      ^.f'"*-  South  Carolina.  South  Dakota.  UUh 


was  a  blow  to  many  rural-dominated  legis- 
latures that  had  refused  to  reapportion  them- 
selves to  meet  population  changes  of  the 
20th  century. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  say.  flrst. 
that  no  provision  of  the  Constitution  can 
restrict  the  apportionment  of  a  State  legis- 
lature, and,  second,  that  the  Federal  courts 
have  no  Jurisdiction  over  any  suit  relating 
to  the  apportionment  of  State  legislatures. 

Speaker  Robert  D  Hasse  of  the  Wisconsin 
House  says  that  nothing  short  of  this  amend- 
ment can  stop  the  Federal  Government  from 
Interfering  In  reapportionment — which  he 
considers  a  basic  right  of  the  States. 

THREATENS    CtTARANTEE 

But  Prof  Charles  L  Black.  Jr  .  of  the  Yale 
Law  School  says  this  proposal,  if  passed, 
would  constitute  the  flrst  diminution,  since 
our  history  began,  of  any  Federal  constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  liberty.  Justice,  or 
equality." 

The  board  of  governors  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  which  opposes  the  other 
two  amendments,  has  withheld  action  on 
this  amendment. 

The  amendment  has  been  proposed  by  the 
legislatures  of  12  States:  Arkansas.  Idaho. 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada.  Oklaho- 
ma. South  Dakota.  Texas,  Washington.  Wy- 
oming and — although  this  resolution  la 
worded  somewhat  differently  from  the  oth- 
ers— Utah. 

South  Carolina  will  make  the  total  13  as 
soon  as  It  completes  some  minor  details  on 
Its  resolution.  Nebraska  would  have  made 
It  14  but  Democratic  Gov.  Frank  Morrison 
vetoed  the  proposal  after  the  legislature 
voted  for  it. 

The  court  of  the  Union  amendment  is 
longer  and  somewhat  more  complicated  than 
the  others. 


omlng.  South  Carolina  will  make  It  Ave  as 
soon  as  it  completes  some  minor  details  on 
Its  resolution. 

[Prom    the    New    H.iven     (Conn.)     Register. 
May  5.  1963) 

CONSEHVATTVE  GROTTPS  PTTSH  THREB  AMEND- 
MENTS IN  A  Unique  Wat 
Washington — The  last  time  the  United 
States  held  a  constitutional  convention  was 
in  1787  when  the  Founding  Fathers  gathered 
In  Philadelphia  to  draw  up  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  But  if  a  group  of 
conservatively  oriented  State  legislators  have 
their  way.  there  will  be  another  national 
constitutional    convention    soon. 

The  Constitution  provides  two  methods  of 
amendment.  The  only  method  used  so  far 
has  been  for  the  Congress,  by  two-thirds 
vote  In  both  Chambers,  to  approve  a  new 
amendment,  after  which  It  is  submitted  to 
the  States  and  becomes  effective  Lf  three- 
quarters  of  them  ratify. 

The  Constitution  also  permits  the  legisla- 
tures of  two-thirds  of  the  States,  by  passing 
resolutions,  to  require  Congress  to  call  a 
constitutional  convention  to  consider  a 
specific  amendment.  If  the  convention 
should  approve  such  an  amendment.  It 
would  then  be  submitted  for  the  approval 
of  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

The  second  method  has  never  succeeded  In 
the  past,  either  because  the  legislative  me- 
morials to  Congress  lacked  uniform  wording, 
or  because  the  memorials  were  passed  msny 
years  apart,  destroying  their  effectiveness  as 
a  single  mandate  to  Congress. 

Backers  of  a  limit  on  the  Income  tax.  for 
Instance,  claim  that  three-quarters  of  the 
States  have  submitted  some  type  of  me- 
morial on  this  subject  But  the  record 
shows  that  the  memorials  date  back  as  far 


Washington,  and  Wyoming  It  was  al»o 
passed  In  Nebraska  but  vetoed  by  Oct 
Frank  B.  Morrison.  Democrat,  who  said  i; 
would  weaken  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

EstablUh  a  "court  of  the  Union"  com- 
posed of  the  chief  Justices  of  the  supremt 
courts  of  the  50  States,  with  power  to  review 
and  reverse  decisions  of  the  U.S  Supreme 
Court  "relating  to  the  rights  reserved  to  the 
States  or  people" 

Four  States — Alabama,  Arkansas.  Florid*, 
and  Wyoming— have  asked  Congress  to  call  * 
constitutional  convention  to  consider  thl« 
amendment. 

Change  the  amending  process  of  the  Con- 
stitution so  that  two-thirds  of  the  SUtei 
could  directly  propose  constitutional  amend- 
ments without  obtaining,  as  Is  now  required 
the  approval  of  Congress  or  a  constitutional 
convention. 

This  amendment  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
legislatures  of  nine  States  in  memorials  to 
Cmgress— Arkansas,  Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois. 
Indiana.  Oklahoma.  South  Carolina.  South 
Dakota,  and  Wyoming. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  AT  GAL- 
LAUDET  COLLEGE  DELIVERED  BY 
HON.    HOMER   THORNBERRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texa.s  FMr.  Patman]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league from  Texas,  the  Honorable 
Homer  Thornberry,  on  last  Monday, 
June  3.  had  the  honor  of  delivering  the 
commencement  address  at  Gallaudet 
College,  the  only  senior  college  for  the 
deaf  in  the  world. 
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As  many  of  you  may  know,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Thornberry]  is  the 
5on  of  deaf  parents.  He  has  taken  a 
^een  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  deaf 
and  since  early  in  1949  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Gal- 
laudet College,  having  originally  been 
appointed  to  this  position  by  the  late  be- 
loved Speaker.  Mr.  Raybum.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  he  has  been  active  in 
helping  to  raise  the  standards  of  the  col- 
lege and  to  obtain  badly  needed  physical 
facilities.  On  the  campus  is  the  Mary  L. 
Thornberiy  Hearing  and  Research  Cen- 
ter, named  in  mcmoiy  of  his  mother. 

In  delivering  the  following  splendid 
and  significant  address,  Mr.  Thornberry 
used  the  sign  language  in  presenting  the 
introductoi-y  part  of  tlie  speech,  having 
learned  the  sign  language  from  his  par- 
ents. 

I  know  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
gentleman's  address  was  a  timely  and 
thoughtful  one,  and  I  am  happy  to  ask 
that  it  be  included  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks: 

Thi  American  Opportunitt 
The  honor  of  being  your  speaker  today  is 
an  honor  deeply  felt,  and  most  gratefully  re- 
ceived. Long  before  I  entered  public  life, 
long  before  I,  myself,  reached  the  proud  mo- 
ment of  graduation,  I  was  most  intimately 
awiu-e  of  and  concerned  with  the  problems 
and  opportunities  of  the  deaf,  for  I  was  born 
the  child  of  parents  both  of  whom  were  deaf. 
I  am  grateful  that  my  years  of  service  In 
the  Congress  have  permitted  me  to  fulfill  the 
privilege  of  serving  on  the  board  of  this 
flnest  educational  institution  of  its  kind  In 
the  Nation — and  in  the  world.  Grateful  as 
I  am  for  Gallaudet.  for  the  role  it  fills,  for 
the  example  and  Inspiration  it  offers,  I  am 
and  we  ail  should  be  the  more  grateful  for 
the  society  and  system  which  supports  ef- 
forts such  as  this  to  open  wider  the  doors 
of  opportunity  to  all. 

One  of  our  great  scholars  of  history. 
Arnold  Toynbee,  has  said  that  the  mark  and 
measure  of  a  civilization  is  Its  attitude  to- 
ward Its  older  people.  I  would  add  to  this 
measurement  the  test  of  a  society's  attitude 
toward  all  segments  who,  for  reasons  physi- 
cal, economic,  or  hereditary,  occupy  an  ex- 
ceptional status.  Only  If  the  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity are  open  to  all  can  a  society  expect 
to  be  strong,  or  deserve  to  be  called  great. 

Our  land  has  made  and  Is  continuing  to 
make  such  an  effort — and  we  are  stronger 
md  greater  because  of  that  effort. 

The  prospects  facing  you  of  the  class  of 
1W3  at  Gallaudet  clearly  underscore  this 
point.  We  have  a  long  history  of  effort  in 
this  country  toward  education  of  the  deaf. 
That  effort  deserves  the  honor  we  accord  It. 
However,  if  I  may  speak  from  my  own  Inti- 
mate experience  with  the  field,  I  know,  you 
know,  and  many  of  your  parents  know  such 
education  has  In  the  past  often  been  what 
could  only  be  described  as  patronizing  to  the 
deaf  themselves.  It  has  been  regarded  as 
honorable  always — but  many  have  seemed  to 
wonder  if  there  were  really  any  purpose  other 
thftn  humanlUirlanlsm  alone. 

I  raise  this  now  on  your  graduation  day, 
not  to  recall  a  better-forgotten  past  or  to 
cast  a  shadow  of  gloom  across  an  otherwise 
happiest  of  occasions.  On  the  contrary,  I 
raise  this  because  the  foremost  fact  of  your 
graduation  day,  and  of  the  world  you  enter, 
U  that  we  In  America  no  longer  need  to  avoid 
'Jie  topic.  You  enter  a  world  now  that  needs 
you,  that  wants  you,  that  welcomes  you  and 
Jl!l  during  your  lifetime,  open  many  more 
doors  of  opportunity  to  you  than  are  open 
fven  now. 

The  contrast  between  the  opportunity  for 
your  class  and  the  class  of  1933  or  even  the 
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flr»t  class  of  Gallaudet  cannot  be  measxired 
In  years — It  must  be  measured  in  centuries. 
Of  this  progress  we  can  all  be  very  proud; 
and  for  this,  we  each  should  be  most  thank- 
ful. 

What  has  happened,  what  Is  happening, 
and  what  will  continue  to  happen  is  that 
your  country  Is  growing,  our  responsibilities 
are  growing,  and  the  demand  we  have  for  the 
educated  mind  requires  us  to  make  the 
fullest  use  of  every  talent  we  can  produce. 

Where  there  were  about  160  million  Ameri- 
cans when  you  were  born,  there  are  more 
than  180  million  today — and  there  will  be 
more  than  200  million  by  1970,  our  popula- 
tion is  growing  rapidly.  This  alone  would 
require  us  to  mobilize  and  use  all  our  re- 
sources more  effectively  to  meet  the  demands 
of  a  vastly  larger  population  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, housing,  education.  Jobs,  and  all  that  Is 
essential  to  American  life. 

But  despite  the  Increase  in  our  popula- 
tion, despite  the  continuing  high  level  of 
unemployment,  the  fact  is  that  America  Is 
facing  In  the  next  two  decades  the  most 
serious  shortage  In  our  history  of  well- 
trained,  well-educated,  well-prepared  young 
people.  We  have  in  our  economy  now  ap- 
proximately 4  million  unemployed.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  approximately  the  same 
number  of  Job  vacancies  which  are  unfilled 
because  persons  of  adequate  training  are  not 
available  to  perform  the  work  required. 
This  Is  In  many  respects  the  heart  of  the 
most  urgent  domestic  problem  we  face  In 
this  decade,  and  In  this  generation. 

The  investment  we  have  made  In  educa- 
tion. In  mass  free  education  through  our 
public  schools  and  Institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Is  yielding  dividends  for  us  now. 
We  have  come  to  the  beginning  of  what  has 
been  called  the  second  industrial  revolu- 
tion— a  great  forward  stirge  of  our  produc- 
tive capacity  and  output  made  possible  by 
our  research  and  study  advancing  the  hori- 
zons of  human  knowledge.  We  are  moving 
forward;  we  are  moving  upward.  Yet  as  we 
reach  for  new  heights  on  earth  and  out  in 
space,  our  national  conscience  is  troubled 
by  the  fact  that  many  are  being  left  be- 
hind. 

Over  400,000  young  persons  are  out  of 
school  and  out  of  work.  Unemployment 
rates  for  youths  under  25  are  three  times 
greater  than  the  unemployment  rate  for 
adults.  The  rate  of  long-term  unemploy- 
ment for  young  men  and  women  under  25 
has  grown  by  70  percent  In  Just  the  last  6 
years. 

The  one  cause  almost  entirely  responsible 
for  this  condition  Is  the  lack  of  education. 
Those  with  college  degrees  have  very  little 
need  to  worry  about  not  having  a  Job.  Those 
without  high  school  diplomas,  however,  have 
only  a  very  slim  chance  of  finding  a  Job  If 
they  don't  already  have  one. 

What  we  In  America  must  awake  to  Is  the 
tremendous  annual  loss  we  are  suffering — 
In  dollars  and  cents — because  of  our  com- 
placency about  the  nearly  unbelievable 
numbers  of  youth  who  are  not  completing 
high  school  education.  In  this  decade  of 
the  1960's.  7.5  million  young  people  will  drop 
out  of  school.  At  the  present  rates,  40  out  of 
every  100  pupils  In  our  fifth  grades  will 
never  finish  high  school.  In  the  slum  areas 
of  our  larger  cities,  as  many  as  75  out  of 
100  will  not  get  a  high  school  diploma. 

We  are  allowing  too  much  himian  capital 
to  go  to  waste.  Human  capital  Is  the  secret 
of  our  economic  strength  and  our  economic 
growth  In  this  country.  We  thought  for  a 
long  time  that  America  was  as  rich  as  It  has 
long  been,  as  prosperous  as  It  Is.  as  strong 
as  It  is  chiefly  because  of  the  endowment  of 
natural  resources  and  our  Investment  in 
plants  and  other  facilities,  today  we  know 
that  this  Is  only  half  the  story.  About  one- 
half  of  the  growth  of  our  gross  national 
product  has  been  the  result  of  education, 
training   and    research.     From    1929    to   the 


late  IBSO's,  we  increased  the  output  per 
worker  In  our  economy  by  nearly  60  percent. 
Investment  in  new  plants  and  new  equip- 
ment accounted  for  only  10  to  30  percent 
of  that  gain.  Tlie  largest  single  factor — 
roughly  about  two-flfths — is  attributed  by 
the  economists  to  the  improvement  In  the 
quality  of  our  labor  force  resulting  from 
increases  In  formal   education. 

In  the  last  10  years — since  1952 — we  have 
had  the  most  rapid  rise  in  the  quality  of 
education  of  our  working  force  In  all  our 
history.  The  median  level  of  school  years 
completed  by  the  men  in  our  working  force 
Increased  by  one-fifth  during  that  time.  The 
percentage  of  our  workers  who  are  college 
graduates  will  soon  have  doubled  over  1951. 
Only  during  the  past  10  years  have  we 
achieved  the  point  where  for  the  first  time 
more  than  half  of  our  workers  have  had  at 
least   some   high  school   education. 

We  are  moving  forward.  We  are  moving 
upward.  We  must  be  continually  concerned 
that  we  do  not  leave  behind  us  a  scrap- 
heap  of  human  waste — young  people,  boys 
and  girls,  men  and  women,  who  cannot  par- 
ticipate effectively  and  usefully  in  our  work- 
ing force  because  of  Inadequate  education. 

Over  your  own  lifetime  your  college  educa- 
tion will  mean  much  more  to  you  than  you 
may  suspect  In  terms  of  economic  l>eneflts. 
Where  a  person  completing  elementary  school 
can  expect  a  lifetime  earning  power  of  about 
ei50.000.  and  a  high  school  graduate  can 
expect  a  lifetime  earning  power  of  around 
•200,000,  those  who  have  completed  4  years 
of  college  can  expect  to  earn  nearly  $400,- 
000,  close  to  half  a  million.  In  our  economy 
at  present,  college  graduates  are  earning 
annually  more  than  twice  the  Income  of 
those  who  drop  out  after  elementary  school, 
a  college  graduate  receives  $900  per  year  for 
each  year  of  his  college  schooling  above  the 
earning  power  of  those  who  start  but  do  not 
finish  college. 

Education  In  our  society  means  far  more 
In  terms  of  a  better  life  for  those  who  receive 
it.  Our  failure  to  give  the  time  and  effort 
we  should  to  being  certain  that  every  boy  and 
girl  completes  his  education  is  costing  the 
Nation,  however,  something  on  the  order  of 
$30  to  $40  billion  annually  in  goods  and 
services  we  could  be  producing  but  are  not 
producing. 

I  say  this  to  you  today  because  the  class 
of  1963  at  Gallaudet  stands  apart  from  all 
the  other  classes  preceding  you  here  In  terms 
of  opportunity  open  to  you.  The  economy 
and  the  society  Into  which  you  enter  places 
the  highest  of  values  on  your  mind,  on  your 
Individual  capabilities  as  a  person.  You  have 
prepared  yourself  well— you  will  be  accepted 
and  rewarded  on  that  basis. 

Many  of  you  will  enter  the  teaching  pro- 
fessions, helping  to  teach  others  who  are 
deaf,  also,  so  that  they  may  prepare  them- 
selves as  you  have  done  for  a  higher  order 
of  participation  in  our  American  life.  This 
is  Important  and  vital  work  on  which  you 
enter.  The  next  20  years  will  be  the  years 
of  most  dramatic  change  and  gain  In  our 
American  economy.  As  we  move  further  in 
our  space  exploration,  as  we  develop  better 
our  capacity  for  production  In  our  domestic 
economy,  as  we  participate  more  freely  In 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  world,  there 
will  be  for  the  deaf  many  more  openings  to 
participate  effectively  and  profitably  In  the 
scientific  and  productive  activity  of  America. 

We  are  told  that  we  can  anticipate  Indi- 
viduals having  to  change  their  field  of  prin- 
cipal employment  at  least  three  times  dur- 
ing the  course  of  their  careers.  Our  rate 
of  progress  is  so  fast  that  many  professions 
and  individual  skills  become  outmoded  al- 
most before  we  can  put  them  to  use.  I 
would  feel  very  certain  that  many  of  you 
will  start  in  one  profession  and  end  your 
careers  40  or  50  years  from  now  engaged  in 
far  different  and  far  higher  levels  of  occu- 
pation. 
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An  automated  economy,  an  economy 
where  bright  minda  are  In  short  supply,  an 
economy  engaged  Ln  bralnwork  more  than 
musclework.  Is  an  economy  which  permits 
the  deaf  to  compete  and  to  lead  In  a  manner 
never  before  possible  or  conceivable  This 
prospect  IS  exciting  to  me  and  it  should  be 
exciting  to  you. 

But  I  would  say  to  you  that  you  have  a 
special  obligation  which  goes  with  your  spe- 
cial oppxjrtunlty.  You  are.  by  virtue  of  your 
degree  here,  leaders  Tou  have  a  role  to  All 
and  a  Job  to  do  In  leading  and  Inspiring  other 
young  people — not  only  those  who  may  be 
deaf,  but  all  of  those  with  whom  you  come 
In  contact — to  continue  their  educations  ac- 
tively and  vigorously  You  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  use  your  full  abilities  and  Influences 
to  keep  before  our  public  policymakers  at 
all  levels — Federal,  State,  and  local — the  re- 
wards that  can  be  returned  from  Investment 
In  education  such  as  you  have  received  here 
at  Oallaudet.  Not  only  do  we  need  to  ex- 
pand, but  we  can  always  Improve  Much 
has  been  opened  to  you.  You  can  honor 
what   Is  yours  by  giving  much   In  return 

Above  these  personal  concerns,  you  will,  I 
am  sure,  keep  before  you  the  realization  that 
our  country  and  our  society  are  not  created 
and  designed  to  serve  individual  groups  but 
for  all  groups  and  all  Individuals  to  serve 
the  whole  As  our  President  has  said,  the 
test  for  each  of  us  Is  not  what  we  expect 
our  country  to  do  for  us.  but  what  we  do 
for  our  country. 

We  live  In  a  world  of  peril  and  danger,  but 
we  do  not  live  and  we  must  not  live  as  men 
and  women  afraid  and  Insecure  The  dan- 
ger Is  great.  But  our  American  strength  Is 
great,  far  greater  than  some  of  our  country- 
men would  permit  us  to  believe. 

We  must  maintain  our  strength  We  mu.st 
also  maintain  our  confidence  In  that  strength 
and  In  ourselves — the  strength  of  our  arnis 
and  the  strength  within  ourselves  so  that 
freedom  will  prevail  over  tyranny. 

We  must  concern  ourselves  always  with 
perfecting  the  rule  of  law  in  our  own  land 
and  everywhere.  The  heart  of  our  system  Is 
sure,  even,  and  equal  Justice  under  law  for 
all  men  We  must  perfect  our  own  stand- 
ards of  Justice  and.  by  so  doing,  be  an  In- 
spiration to  other  nations  to  continue  their 
efforts    toward   that  same   high   goal 

We  must  keep  open  the  channels  of  in- 
dividual advancement  within  our  society. 
Initiative  must  have  Its  rewards  as  misfor- 
tune has  Its  compassion  We  must  never 
allow  thoee  channels  of  individual  progress 
and  growth  to  be  obstructed  by  any  groups, 
any  prejudices,  any  passions  of  the  moment 
We  must  expect  the  Institutions  of  business 
and  labor  and  education  to  examine  and 
reexamine  the  level  of  their  performance. 
BUid  we  must  expect  and  demand  the  same 
from  government   Itself  at  all   levels. 

I  believe  that  you  are  graduating  into  a 
time  of  rising  optimism  when  we  can  be 
and  will  be  more  confident,  more  hofjeful. 
more  secure  In  doing  the  work  we  must  do 
at  home  and  abroad.  America  Is  not  a  weak 
Nation.  America  Is  not  a  sick  Nation;  Amer- 
ica Is  not  a  Nation  on  Its  knees  begging  for 
mercy.  We  are  strong  We  must  stand 
erect  In  the  world,  be  proud  of  our  country, 
proud  of  our  freedom,  proud  of  our  schools, 
proud  of  our  young  people,  proud  of  our 
special  destiny  as  world  leaders  of  the  cause 
of  freedom 

I  congratulate  each  of  you  on  your  suc- 
cess In  completing  the  work  here  I  con- 
gratulate you  more  especUUy  on  the  broader 
opportunities  which  are  open  before  you  to- 
day FulflU  your  opportunities  Make  the 
most  of  the  better  chance  which  is  yours 
You  are  qualified  to  be  leaders  We  of  Amer- 
ica look  to  you  and  expect  of  you  leadership 
worthy  of  the  abilities  you  have  shown  at 
Oallaudet. 


REAPPORTIONME3rr  UNDER  SEC- 
TION 2  OF  THE  14TH  AMENDMENT. 
A  LONG-NEGLECTED  CONGRES- 
SIONAL RESPONSIBILITY,  PRO- 
VIDED FX3R  IN  H.R.   6801 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  StrattonI  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  STRATTON  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HAYS     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  before  he  begms  his  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes,  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr,  HAYS,  Mr  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  make  the  point  that  I  have  not  given 
up  my  fight  against  these  special  orders. 
I  had  a  previous  engagement  of  long 
standing  with  10  Brazilian  students  to 
talk  with  them,  and  I  was  out  of  the 
Chamber  when  a  number  of  these  spe- 
cial orders  were  obtained 

I  do  not  propose  to  make  a  point  of 
order  this  afternoon,  but  I  do  point  out 
that  no  Member  can  feel  safe  in  his 
office  or  on  business  downtown  during 
these  special  orders,  which  are  to  my 
mmd  a  ereat  waste  of  the  taxpayers* 
money  and  a  great  waste  of  the  time  of 
the  Meml>ers,  The  employees  have  to 
stay  here,  the  Members  cannot  attend  to 
their  business,  and  I  Just  want  to  serve 
notice  I  will  continue  to  object  to  spe- 
cial orders  on  either  side  of  the  House. 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio:  I  appreciate  his  explanation 
of  his  failure  to  interrupt  the  request  for 
this  order.  The  gentleman,  of  course,  Is 
accountable  to  himself,  but  I  certainly  do 
not  intend  to  permit  any  one  Member  of 
the  House  to  prevent  my  exercising  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  Member  of  the 
Hou.se  to  which  the  people  of  the  35th 
District  of  New  York  elected  me  If  any 
Member  Intends  to  exercise  his  rights,  to 
try  to  prevent  my  speaking  he  is  going 
to  have  to  be  here  to  do  it  at  all  and  at 
every  opportunity,  and  spend  a  lot  of 
time  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  reference  was  made  a 
moment  ago  to  some  dLscusslon  we  had 
here  yesterday  on  the  subject  of  civil 
rights  in  between  the  quorum  calls  that 
marked  most  of  the  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning I  was  Interested  in  that  discus- 
sion I  was  interested  In  the  legislaUon 
that  was  presented  I  was  one  of  those 
who  consistently  voted  against  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  because  I  wanted  an 
opportunity  for  those  who  had  a  civil 
rights  bill  to  discuss  It  and  to  point  up 
the  thinking  behind  it, 

I  was  a  little  distressed,  as  I  think  some 
of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  were,  at  an 
occa.sional  reference  during  the  course 
of  the  remarks  that  implied  that  only 
those  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle 
were  interested  in  civil  rights,  and  that 
somehow  or  other  there  was  a  partisan 
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contest  over  this  vital  subject    Thi«  «.. 
conception  was  cleared  up.  at  lel,r?' 
some  extent,  later  on  during  the  eve^..^ 
but  the  implication  will  persist  m!^' 
Record,     I   have   therefore    taken  tl 
time  today  in  an  effort  to  try  to  f.»nr" 
as  fully  as  I  can  the  purpie  aSf^^ 
nature   of   important  civil  rights  iJf 
lation  which  I  announced  my  mt^nr 
of   introducing   last  week  and  which°^ 
did  introduce  yesterday,  having  huA 
opportunity   in    the   meantime  to  o^!^ 
slder    some    of    the    complicated   W.i 
questions  involved.  *^ 

The  legislation  I  introduced  yesterH.„ 
Mr,  Speaker,  H,R.  6801.  is  a  bUl  desiSS' 
to  make  the  second  section  of  the  1 4th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  a  n 
ality.  It  Is  a  rather  surprising  thin," 
but  it  is  true,  that  after  more  thanw! 
years  that  particular  secUon  of  the  barir 
law  of  our  land  still  has  not  beenoT 
forced  and  still  Is  inoperable,  Becaiu^ 
so  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
first  section  of  the  14th  amendment 
which  actually  came  as  something  of  an 
afterthought.  I  would  like  to  read  again 
section  2,  to  which  my  legislation  is  ad- 
dressed.   It  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  2,  Representatives  shall  be  appor 
tloned  among  the  several  States  accordlm 
to  their  respective  numl>ers,  countlnf  the 
whole  number  of  persons  In  each  State  ex- 
eluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  th« 
right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice 
or  electors  for  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress, the  executive  and  Judicial  offlcen  of 
a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
thereof,  u  denied  to  any  of  the  male  Inhabit- 
ants  of  such  State,  being  twenty-one  yews 
of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  Sutee  or 
In  any  way  abridged,  except  for  partlclps- 
tlon  In  rebellion,  or  other  crimes,  the  basU 
of  represenUtlon  therein  shall  be  reduced  in 
the  proportion  which  the  number  of  gueh 
male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age 
In  such  State 

That  is  the  section.  It  provides  for  a 
reduction  in  representation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  part  of  any 
State  which  in  any  way  denies  or 
abridges  the  right  of  any  citizen  to  vote 
for  any  reason  other  than  participation 
in  rebellion  or  some  other  crime. 

Now,  I  think  this  section  has  a  good 
deal  of  relevance  to  our  present  civil 
rights  controversy.  Members  may  be 
aware  that  the  other  day  a  group  rep- 
resenting the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  in- 
troduced a  suit  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  compel 
the  enforcement  of  this  section  through 
the  courts  Actually  I  had  been  con- 
sidering introducing  legislation  alon« 
this  line  before  the  NAACP  suit  was 
filed  Now  that  it  has  been  filed  I  think 
joint  action  both  In  the  courts  and  in 
the  Congress  is  indicated. 

First  of  all,  let  me  try  to  give  a  brief 
history  of  the  background  of  this 
amendment  As  you  know,  the  13th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  elimi- 
nated slavery,  and  when  It  did  so.  it  aliw 
of  course  eliminated  the  provision  of 
article  I.  section  2  of  the  Constitution 
which  said  that  in  counting  the  popula- 
tion of  the  several  States  in  an  effort  to 
determine   the  number   of   Representa- 
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tives  to  which  they  were  entitled  in  the 
House,  each  slave  should  be  counted  as 
only  three-fifths  of  a  person.  Well, 
when  slavery  was  repealed  by  the  13th 
amendment,  the  three-fifths  provision 
obviously  was  no  longer  applicable. 

The  Congress  was  clearly  aware  that 
when  you  started  to  count  freed  slaves  as 
individual  persons,  those  States  In  which 
the  slaves  had  resided  were  going  to  have 
a   larger    population    and    therefore    a 
larger  representation  in  this  body  than 
had  been  the  case  before  the  adoption 
of  the  13th  amendment.     Since  the  rep- 
resentation of  those  original  slave-hold- 
ing States  was  thus  going  to  be  Increased 
in  this  body  and  their  Influence  propor- 
tionately increased.  Congress  was  con- 
cerned that  those  citizens  on  the  basis 
of  whom  this  Increase  was  being  mside 
possible  should  at  least  be  protected  so 
that  they  were  allowed  to  exercise  the 
same  right  to  vote  as  other  citizens  of  the 
Republic.    It  did  this  by  providing  that 
any  restriction  of  the  right  of  the.se  new 
citizens — who  had  made  possible  this  in- 
crease in  representation — in  exercising 
their  right  to  vote  would  result  in  a  cor- 
responding reduction  In  the  representa- 
tion of  their  State  in  this  body. 

In  other  words,  if  the  former  slave- 
holding  States  were  to  get  and  to  keep 
the  Increased  representation  the  end  of 
slavery  gave  them,  then  they  would  have 
to  Insure  their  new  citizens  the  right  to 
exercise  full  voting  citizenship. 

It  ought  to  be  pointed  out,  incidentally 
that  section  2  of  the  14th  amendment 
does  not  refer  either  to  color  or  to  race 
It  does  not  say  that  when  people  are 
denied  the  vote  because  of  color,  or  be- 
cause of  race,  or  because  of  previous 
condition  of  servitude  there  should  then 
be  a  corresponding  reducUon  in  repre- 
sentation.   It  says  rather,  that  this  re- 
duction shall  take  place  when  any  male 
Inhabitant  being  21  years  of  age   and  a 
citizen   of   the   United   States,   has   his 
right  to  vote  either  denied  or  in  any 
»ay  abridged  for  any  reason  except  par- 
UdpaUon  in   rebellion,   or  some  other 
crime.    Actually,  there  was  in  the  Con- 
gress an  earlier  formulation  of  this  sec- 
tion which  did  include  a   reference  to 
color  and  to  race,  but  that  was  deleted 
because   the   Members   of   that   earUer 
Congress  wLsely  recognized   that   there 
could  Indeed  be  more  than  one  way  to 

f?" ^J^,^V,.^"^  '^^^'  ^  t^e  reports  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  have  fre- 
quently detailed,  there  are  many  ways 
or  getUng  around  the  explicit  stipula- 
tions of  the  15th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  without  mentioning  either 
color  or  race. 

The  interesting  thing  about  this  sec- 
non  Is  that  once  it  was  adopted,  there 
has  been  only  one  attempt  to  enforce 
u  in  all  of  the  years  that  have  slipped 
by  since  then.  That  was  In  the  42d 
Congress  which  met  in  1871  and  1872 
^nloH*  ^^u"^^  ""^  adopted  virtually 
mf^f  u^,)^^  wording  of  the  amend- 
ment Itself.  This  statute  can  now  be 
found  in  Title  n  of  the  United  StatS 
Si;?^''^^°'^  ^  '^958».  But  except  for 
repeaUng  the  text  of  the  amendment 
anv^hf^^'i^'  <^on^ess  has  never  done 

S^prJ^?^^."'^^^'■  ^  '^^'^  o"^  or  to  im- 
plement Its  provisions. 


There  have,  of  course,  been  attempts 
on  the  part  of  individual  Members  of 
Congress  to  try  to  get  the  section  en- 
forced.    One    of    those    attempts    was 
made  by  Representative  Prescott  in  the 
56th  Congress.    An  attempt  wag  made 
on  several  occasions  by  Representative 
Shattuc  in   1901,  and  another  attempt 
was  made  in  1904  by  the  late  U.S.  Sen- 
ator from  my  own  State  of  New  York 
Thomas  C.  Piatt.    A  series  of  attempts 
were  also  made  by  the  late  Representa- 
tive George  H.  Tinkham,  of  Massachu- 
setts, from  the  63d  to  the  71st  Congresses 
The  most  recent  attempt  of  all  was  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan  fMr.   McNamara],  who  introduced 
legislation  to  this  eflfect  in  1959.  and  has 
reintroduced  it  in  each  subsequent  Con- 
gress and,  in  fact,  reintroduced  it  again 
on  yesterday  in  the  other  body.    It  is 
Senate  bill  1644.  and  both  the  bill  itself 
and  the  Senators  discussion  of  it  appear 
on    page    9947    of    the    Congressional 
Record  for  June  4. 

Incidentally,  the  Senator's  bill  pro- 
poses to  deal  with  this  problem  by 
creating  a  joint  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittee to  determine  the  extent  of  possi- 
ble deprivations  or  abridgments  of  the 
right  to  vote,  and  then  to  provide  for 
the  readjustment  in  seats  in  the  light  of 
that  determination. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  this  aspect  of 
the  Senator's  proposal  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  S.  1644.  and  a  short  summary  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNab«ara]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
LiBONATi).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
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since    the    preceding    biennial    election    for 
Representatives  In  Congress; 

(2)  calculate.  In  the  manner  prescribed  In 
secUon  2  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  the  number  (if  any)  of 
Representatives  In  Congress  which  each 
State  shall  be  then  entitled  as  the  result 
of  any  such  denial  or  abridgment;  and 

(3)  utilize  such  services  of  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  and  the 
United  States  Censxis  Bureau  as  are  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  required  determinations 
and  calculations. 

(b)  The  joint  committee  shall,  on  or  be- 
fore May  1  of  the  year  following  each  bien- 
nial election  for  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress, submit  to  the  Congress  a  statement 
indicating,  with  respect  to  each  State,  the 
number  (If  any)  by  which  such  State's  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  shall  be  decreased 
or  increased  under  section  11  (a)  for  the  Con- 
gress which  comimences  after  the  date  of 
such  statement.  The  joint  committee  shaU 
submit  with  such  statement  a  full  and  com- 
plete report  of  the  facts  upon  which  such 
statement  is  based.  A  copy  of  such  state- 
ment shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

TIME  CHANCES  BECOME  EFFECTrVE 

Sec.  4.  The  changes  prescribed  in  such 
statement  shall  t>ecome  effective,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Congress  which  commences  after 
the  date  of  submission  of  such  statement 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  first  period  of 
thirty  calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of 
the  Congress  following  the  date  of  submis- 
sion of  such  statement,  but  only  If  between 
the  date  of  submission  and  the  expiration 
of  such  thirty-day  period  the  Congress  has 
not  passed  a  concurrent  rescrtutlon  stating 
In  substance  that  the  Congress  does  not  ap- 
prove the  statement.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  continuity  of  session  shall  be 
considered  as  broken  only  by  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress  sine  die.  but.  In  the 
computation  of  the  thirty-day  period,  there 
shaU  be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either 
House  Is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  days  to  a  dav 
certain.  •' 


S.    1644 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reduction  of  the  basis 
of    representation    of    States    denying    or 
abridging  the  rights  of  Its  citizens  to  vote 
and  for  other  purposes  ' 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Congressional  Rep- 
resentation Act  of  1968." 


ESTABLISHMENT     OF     A     JOINT     COMMriTEE     ON 
CONGRESSIONAL     REPRESENTATION 

Sec  2.  There  is  hereby  established  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Representation 
(hereinafter  in  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
joint  committee)  to  be  composed  of  nine 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  nine  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  each  Instance  not  more 
than  five  members  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party. 

FUNCTIONS     OF    THE     JOINT    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  joint  committee  shall 
as  soon  as  practicable  following  the  date  of 
each  biennial  election  for  Representatives  In 
Congress  In  the  several  States  as  established 
by  section  25  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  but 
not  later  than  May  1  of  the  year  following 
such  election — 

(1)  determine  whether  any  State  has,  in 
violation  of  section  2  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  denied  or 
abridged  the  right  of  Inhabitants  of  such 
State  to  vote  as  prescribed  In  such  section 


DISAPPROVAL  OF  JOINT  COMMPTTEE'S  ACTION 

Sec.  6.  (a)   This  section  Is  enacted  by  the 
Congress — 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  it  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  such 
House  In  the  case  of  resolutions  (as  defined 
in  subsection  (b));  and  such  rules  shall 
supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that 
they   are   inconsistent  therewith;    and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  either  House  to  change 
such  rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  proce- 
dure in  such  House)  at  any  time,  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"resolution"  means  only  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  the  mat- 
ter after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  Is  as 
follows:  "That  the  Congress  does  not  approve 
the  statement  relating  to  representation  in 

"^*  — " Congress  submitted  to  the 

Congress  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Representation  on 

^®— •"•  the   blank  spaces   therein   being  ap- 
propriately filled. 

fc)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  a  state- 
ment shall  be  referred  to  a  committee  (and 
all  resolutions  with  respect  to  the  same 
statement  shall  be  referred  to  the  same 
committee)  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be. 

(<l)(l)  If  the  committee  to  which  has 
been   referred   a  resolution   with  respect  to 
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a  statement  ha«  not  reported  It  before  the 
expiration  of  ten  calendar  days  after  Its 
Introduction  (or.  In  the  case  of  a  resolution 
received  from  the  other  House,  ten  calendar 
days  after  lu  receipt).  It  shall  then  (but  not 
before)  be  In  order  to  move  either  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  such  resolution,  or  to  discharge 
the  committee  from  further  consideration 
of  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  such 
statement  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
committee. 

(2)  Such  motion  may  be  made  only  by 
a  person  favoring  the  resolution,  shall  be 
highly  privileged  (except  that  It  may  not 
be  made  after  the  committee  has  reported 
a  resolution  with  respect  to  such  statement) . 
and  debate  hereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opposing 
the  resolution.  No  amendment  to  such 
motion  shall  be  In  order,  and  It  shall  not  be 
In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  such  motion  Is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to 

(3)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  Is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to.  such  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  such 
statement. 

(e)(1)  When  the  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of,  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
statement.  It  shall  at  any  time  thereafter 
be  In  order  (even  though  a  previous  motion 
to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to) 
to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
such  resolution.  Such  motion  shall  be 
highly  privileged  and  shall  not  be  debatable 
No  amendment  to  such  motion  shall  be  In 
order  and  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  such  motion 
Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be 
limited  to  not  to  exceed  ten  hours,  which 
shall  be  equally  divided  between  those  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  the  resolution  A 
motion  further  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be 
debatable.  No  amendment  to.  or  motion  to 
recommit,  the  resolution  shall  be  In  order, 
and  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  Is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to 

(f)  (1)  All  motions  to  postpone,  made  with 
respect  to  the  discharge  from  the  committee. 
or  the  consideration  of.  a  resolution  with 
respect  to  a  statement,  and  all  motions  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness, shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(2)  All  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
statement  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(g)  If.  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House 
of  a  resolution  of  that  House  with  respect 
to  a  statement,  such  House  receives  from  the 
other  House  a  resolution  with  respect  to  such 
statement,  then — 

( 1 )  If  no  resolution  of  the  first  House  with 
respect  to  such  statement  has  been  referred 
to  committee,  no  other  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  such  statement  may  be  reported  or 
(despite  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (d)  ( 1)  ) 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  motion  to  dis- 
charge:  and 

(2)  If  a  resolution  of  the  first  House  with 
respect  to  such  statement  has  been  referred 
to  committee — 

(A)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  that  or 
other  resolutions  of  such  House  with  respect 
to  such  statement  which  have  been  referred 
to  committee  shall  be  the  same  as  If  no  reso- 
lution from  the  other  House  with  respect 
to  such  statement  had  been  received;  but 

(B)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  a  reso- 
lution of  the  first  House  with  respect  to  such 
statement    the    resolution    from    the    other 


House  with  respect  to  such  statement  shall 
be  automatically  substituted  for  the  resolu- 
Uon  of  the  first  Hoiise. 

VACANCIM.    SELECTIOI*    OF   CHAntMAN    AND    VICK 
CHAIXMAN 

Sbc  8  (a)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of 
the  Joint  committee  shall  not.  except  as  pro- 
vided In  section  8.  affect  the  power  of  the 
remaining  members  to  execute  the  functions 
of  the  Joint  committee,  and  shall  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  the 
original  selection. 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  from  among  Its 
members  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress. 
The  vice  chairman  shall  act  In  the  place  and 
stead  of  the  chairman  In  the  absence  of  the 
chairman.  The  chairmanship  shall  alter- 
nate between  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  each  Congress,  and  the 
chairman  shall  be  selected  by  the  members 
from  that  House  entitled  to  the  chairman- 
ship. The  vice  chairman  shall  be  chosen 
from  the  House  other  than  that  of  the 
chairman  by  the  members  from  that  House 

POWnt  or  THE  JOINT  COMMrrXTK 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions, 
the  Joint  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  to  hold 
such  hearings  and  Investigations,  to  sit  and 


June 


NOTICE    TO    THE    8TATIS     OT    DECREASES 
CREASES  IN  C0NCSE8S10NAL  REPXBSXNTA 

Sec.  11.   (a)  Effective  for  the  Eighty  Ji^ 
and  each  succeeding  Con.rrJ.'r."' 


»T10» 


Congress  ana  eacn  succeeding  Constnu^,^ 
number   of   Representatives   to  which  ' 
State  is  entitled  under  section  22  of  Ui  ****' 
entlUed  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  flit^M^^ 
and   subsequent   decennial    censuses  alT^ 
provide  for  appointment  of  RepresenuuvM 
Ift    Congress  •.    approved    June    18     I9m 
amended.   Is  hereby   altered   by   the  numh!! 
of   Representatives   shown    In    the  8tat»m 
submitted   for  such  Congress  under  suh-"' 
tlon  (b)   of  section  3.  if  such  statement  h 
not  been  disapproved  by  the  Congress  u  n 
vlded  m  sections  4  and  5.     Any  change  um 
this  subsection  In  the  number  of  RepresTn'' 
atlves  to  which  a  State  Is  entitled  shall  jsl 
effective   only   with  respect   to   the  Conitr^ 
for  which  such  statement  Is  submitted 

(b)    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Clerk  nf 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  If  there  hi 
no  Clerk,  such  other  official  of  the  House  qJ 
Representatives  as  the  Joint  committee  m« 
designate,  within  fifteen  calendar  days  ajul 
a  statement  submitted  under  subsection  ih 
of  section  3  has  become  effective,  to  tran«nu 
to  the  executives  of  those  States  whose  reii. 
resentatlon  In  Congress   Is  altered  pursuant 
to   section    2    of    the    fourteenth    artlcl#  ,^f 
»ucu  nearmgs  ana  investigations,  to  sit  and      amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  g-ptin 
act  at  such  places  and  times,  to  require  by      22  of  the  Revised  Statutes  for  the  Con^ 
subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  of  such      which  commences  after  the  date  of  «u^n^ 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books,      slon  of  such  statement  a  certificate  i<n*Mf 
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papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure 
such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such 
expenditures  as  It  deems  advisable. 

(b)  Subpenas  may  be  issued  over  the  sig- 
nature of  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee or  by  any  member  designated  by  him  or 
by  the  Joint  committee,  and  may  be  served 
by  such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  such  chairman  or  member.  The 
chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  or  any 
member  thereof  may  administer  oaths  to 
witnesses. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  sections  102  to  104, 
Inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amend- 
ed, shall  apply  In  the  case  of  the  failure  of 
any  witness  to  comply  with  a  subpena  or  to 
testify  when  summoned  under  authority  of 
this  section. 

ORGANIZATION    AND    PROCEDURE 

Sec  8.  The  Joint  committee  may  make  such 
rules  respecting  Its  organization  and  proce- 
dures as  It  deems  necessary,  but  no  state- 
ment shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  section  3  unless 
It  shall  have  been  agreed  to  by  a  majority 
of  the  authorized  membership  of  the  Joint 
committee. 

EXPENSES 

Sec  9  (a)  Members  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee, and  Its  employees  and  consultants,  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Joint 
committee. 

(b)  The  cost  of  stenographic  services  to 
report  hearings  shall  not  be  In  excess  of  the 
amounts  prescribed  by  law  for  reporting  the 
hearings  of  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate. 

(c)  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  committee 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  from  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Joint  committee  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman. 

STAFF    AND    ASSISTANCE 

Sfjc  10  The  Joint  committee  Is  empowered 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  staff 
employees  as  It  deems  necessary  and  ad- 
visable. The  Joint  committee  Is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  service.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  the  departments  and  estab- 
lishments of  the  Oovernment. 


certificate  speclTy. 
ing  the  number  by  which  such  State's  Reprt. 
sentatlves  In  Congress  decreased  or  Increawd 
for  such  Congress. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  22  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  fifteenth  and  subsequem 
decennial  censuses  and  to  provide  for  tp. 
polntment  of  Representatives  in  CongreM" 
approved  June  18.  1929,  as  amended,  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  any  States  whose 
congressional  representation  Is  changed  pur- 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

(d  )  No  State's  representation  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  reduced  below 
one  Representative 

Sec  12  Section  22  of  the  Revised  SUtutej 
(Act  of  February  2.  1872.  ch.  11;  2  U.SC.  «) 
Is  hereby  repealed. 


SUMMART  BT  SECTION 

Section  2:  Establishes  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Representation,  to  be  com- 
posed of  nine  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
nine  Members  of  the  House.  No  more  than 
five  members  of  the  conamlttee  from  each 
House  to  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party. 

Section  3:  Authorizes  and  directs  the  Joint 
Committee  by  May  1  following  each  biennial 
congressional  election  to  determine  whether 
any  State  has  denied  or  abridged  the  righu 
of  Its  citizens  to  vote  In  the  preceding 
election.  The  Joint  Committee  would  cal- 
culate. In  the  manner  prescribed  In  section 
2  of  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  number.  If  any.  by  which  the  rep- 
resentation of  each  State  should  be  Increased 
or  decreased.  The  findings  would  be  reported 
to  the  Congress,  with  a  full  explanation  of 
the  facts  on  which  the  findings  were  made 
Any  change  wou'd  affect  the  Congress  com- 
mencing after  the  date  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee statement. 

Section  4:  Provides  that  the  findings  of 
the  Joint  Committee  concerning  the  change 
of  representation  would  go  Into  effect  30 
days  after  the  submission  to  Congress,  un- 
less before  the  expiration  of  the  30  days 
Congress  passes  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressly disapproving  the  findings  of  the  Joint 
Committee 

Section  5:  Establishes  rules  of  procedure 
should  a  resolution  of  disapproval  be  Intro- 
duced. Including  discharge  of  the  committee 
to  which  the  resolution  has  been  referred 
and  rtiles  of  debate  on  the  resolution. 


section  6:  Provides  for  the  filling  of  va- 
cancies on  the  Joint  Committee  and  for  the 
mwrnal  organization  of  such  committee. 

section  7:  Establishes  the  powers  of  the 
Joint  Committee  In  holding  Investigations, 
bearings,  and  Issuing  subpenas. 

Section  8:  Provides  that  any  statement 
•ubmltted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee under  section  3  must  be  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  Joint  Committee's  author- 
ized membership. 

Section  9:  Provides  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Joint  Committee. 

Section  10:  Provides  for  clerical  and  other 
jtafl  assistance  for  the  Joint  Committee. 

Section  11:  Sets  forth  that  any  change  In 
representation  called  for  In  the  statement 
o(  the  Joint  Committee  and  not  disapproved 
by  Congress  become  effective  In  the  suc- 
ceeding Congress;  but  the  change  would  be 
effective  only  for  the  Congress  for  which 
the  statement  was  submitted.  In  no  case 
would  a  State's  representation  be  reduced 
below  one. 

Section  12:  Repeals  section  22  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
ought  also  to  be  pointed  out  that  not 
only  have  all  these  individual  attempts 
failed,  but  what  is  even  more  surprising, 
the  basic  implementing  statute  dealing 
with  congressional  reapportionment 
does  not  even  bother  to  include  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. That  reapportionment  statute 
was  adopted  in  1941,  and  can  be  found 
in  title  n  of  the  United  States  Code. 
section  2(a>.  1958,  as  follows: 

(a)  On  the  first  day  or  ^within  one  week 
thereafter,  of  the  first  regular  session  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress  and  of  each  fifth 
Congress  thereafter,  the  President  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  statement  show- 
ing the  whole  number  of  persons  In  each 
State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  as  as- 
certained under  the  seventeenth  and  each 
subsequent  decennial  census  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  number  of  Representatives  to 
which  each  State  would  be  entitled  under 
an  apportionment  of  the  then  existing  num- 
ber of  Representatives  by  the  method  known 
as  the  method  of  equal  proportions,  no  State 
to  receive  less  than  one  Member. 

(b)  Each  State  shall  be  entitled.  In  the 
Eighty-third  Congress  and  In  each  Congress 
thereafter  until  the  taking  effect  of  a  reap- 
portionment under  this  section  or  subsequent 
statute,  to  the  number  of  Representatives 
shown  In  the  statement  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  no  State  to  receive 
less  than  one  Member.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
within  fifteen  calendar  days  after  the  receipt 
of  such  statement,  to  send  to  the  executive 
of  each  State  a  certificate  of  the  number  of 
Represent.atlves  to  which  such  State  Is  en- 
tlUed under  this  section. 

The  surprising  thing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  that  legislation,  of  course,  is  that 
It  does  not  contain,  either  in  sections  (a) 
or  ib>,  any  reference  to  the  fact  that 
somebody  along  the  line,  either  the 
President  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 
ought  to  be  required  to  deduct  from  the 
statement  of  the  whole  number  of  per- 
sons in  each  State,  the  number  of  per- 
sons, if  any,  whose  right  to  vote  has 
either  been  denied  or  abridged  under  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  section  2  of  the 
14th  amendment. 

Incidentally,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  reference  in  the  section  to  male 
citizens  was  subsequently  nullified  by  the 


19th  amendment,  extending  the  right  to 
vote  to  women,  and  therefore  the  appro- 
priate deduction  should  be  made  for 
women  who  are  denied  the  right  to  vote, 
as  well  as  for  men. 

So  in  a  very  real  sense.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  basic  reappor-^ 
tionment  statute  on  which  we  operate 
today  may  well  be  unconstitutional  be- 
cause it  flouts  the  clear  wording  of  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
situation  we  are  in  today.  Here  we  have 
this  basic  part  of  our  Constitution  which 
has  been  on  the  books  for  more  than 
90  years,  and  yet  we  still  have  done 
nothing  to  implement  it.  In  fact,  we 
have  passed  a  basic  reapportionment  law 
ignoring  that  it  even  existed. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  the  action 
begun  the  other  day  in  the  U.S.  district 
court  by  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  to 
compel  the  Census  Bureau  to  compile 
these  figures  contemplated  in  the  14th 
amendment  in  the  1970  census  and  then 
deduct  them  from  the  total  number  of 
persons  in  each  State,  so  that  the  re- 
apportionment in  this  House  which 
would  develop  following  the  election  of 
1972  as  a  result  of  the  1970  census  would 
reflect  those  changes  required  by  the 
14th  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  some  ques- 
tion whether  the  proper  forum  for  this 
kind  of  action  should  be  the  courts  or 
the  Congress.  I  certainly  think  there  is 
a  strong  case  to  be  made  for  the  legal 
action  which  has  already  been  taken  in 
the  courts  but  I  do  not  think  w-e  in  this 
body  can  therefore  duck  our  responsi- 
bility. We  have  the  right,  in  fact,  we 
have  the  duty,  as  section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment  itself  states,  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  article  "by  appropriate 
legislation."  So.  no  matter  what  may 
happen  in  the  lawsuit,  we  in  Congress  do 
have  a  responsibility  and  we  should  cer- 
tainly exercise  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  at  this  point  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  very 
thoughtful  discussion  of  the  basis  for 
this  court  action  to  compel  observance  of 
the  provisions  of  the  14th  amendment 
which  appeared  in  the  Cornell  Law 
Quarterly,  volume  46.  No.  1.  in  the  fall 
of  1960.  by  Prof.  Arthur  Earl  Bonfield 
of  the  University  of  Utah  Law  School. 
It  is  a  very  detailed  and  well-documented 
discussion  which  I  think  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
the  text  of  the  bill  I  have  introduced: 

H.R.6801 
A  bin  to  provide  that  the  representation  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  each  of 
the  several  States  shall  be  reduced  In  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  adult  Inhabitants 
of  such  State  whose  right  to  vote  Is  denied 
or  abridged 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (a)  of  section  141  of  title  13  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Each  censvis  taken  under  this  section  shall 
also  Include  a  computation  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  of  each  of  the  several 
States,  being  then  twenty-one  years  of  age. 


and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  whose 
right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice 
of  electors  for  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress, the  executive  and  Judicial  officers  of 
a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  legislature 
thereof,  has,  within  four  years  before  the 
census  date  applicable  to  that  census,  been 
denied  or  In  any  way  abridged,  except  for 
participation  In  rebellion  or  other  crime." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  141  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "In  determining  the  total  popu- 
lation of  any  State  for  purposes  of  the  ap- 
portionment of  Representatives,  the  number 
of  Inhabitants  determined  with  respect  to 
that  State  under  the  last  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  subtracted  from  the  whole 
number  of  persons  In  such  State,  excluding 
Indians  not  tpxed." 

(c)  Such  s^lon  141  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  thejend  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  The  secretary  shall,  in  the  year  1964. 
take  a  census  of  population  as  of  the  first 
day  of  April  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
census  date." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  22  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
fifteenth  and  subsequent  decennial  censuses 
and  to  provide  for  apportionment  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress",  approved  June  18. 
1929.  as  amended  (2  U.SC.  2),  is  amended  (1) 
by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after  "(a)", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  seventeenth  and 
each  subsequent  decennial  census  of  the 
population"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  most  recent  census  of  the  population 
conducted  under  section  141  of  title  13",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  On  the  first  day,  or  within  one  week 
thereafter,  of  the  first  regular  session  of  the 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  the  President  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  statement  show- 
ing the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each 
State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  as  ascer- 
tained under  the  census  of  the  pnapulatlon 
conducted  under  section  141(c)  of  title  13, 
and  the  number  of  Representatives  to  which 
each  State  would  be  entitled  under  an  ap- 
portionment of  the  then  existing  number  of 
Representatives  by  the  method  known  as  the 
method  of  equal  prop>ortlons.  no  State  to  re- 
ceive less  than  one  member." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  does  three 
things.  First,  it  would  require  a  new 
census  to  be  conducted  in  1964.  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  wait  until  1970. 
The  current  crisis  in  civil  rights  is  de- 
veloping very  rapidly,  much  more  rapidly 
than  many  of  us  perhaps  had  thought 
would  be  the  case.  If  we  are  going  to 
do  anything  effective,  if  we  are  going  to 
exercise  any  leverage  at  all  to  compel 
equal  recognition  and  consideration  for 
all  American  citizens,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  act  quickly.  We  cannot  afford 
to  wait  7  years.  So  my  legislation  would 
require  the  holding  of  a  new  census  in 
1964. 

The  thought  has  been  expressed  that 
since  many  bills  have  been  introduced 
calling  for  a  midterm  census  in  1965, 
we  might  wait  1  additional  year.  I  have 
no  objection  to  that,  whether  the  year 
be  1965  or  1964,  but  I  do  think  we  are 
facing  some  real  urgency  and  it  seems 
to  me  we  ought  to  get  this  new  census 
conducted  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  that 
the  effect  of  it  can  be  felt  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Otherwise  it  would  not  be  un- 
til 1973  that  there  would  be  any  change 
in  the  membership  of  this  House  as  a 
result  of  an  amendment  adopted  more 
than  100  years  earlier. 
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The  second  question  arises,  how  are 
you  going  to  determine  which  citizens 
have  been  denied  or  abridged  in  their 
right  to  vote?  Aa  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago.  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  McNamara,  in  his  legisla- 
tion. S.  1644.  sets  up  a  joint  congressional 
committee  to  decide  this.  I  think  we  all 
can  see  that  as  a  matter  of  practicality, 
if  you  have  a  special  congressional  com- 
mittee trying  to  decide  this  question  we 
will  be  in  session  a  lot  longer  than  we 
were  in  session  last  night.  We  would 
get  embroiled  in  discussions,  debates, 
arguments,  and  controversy  and  we 
would  come  out,  I  am  afraid,  exactly  no- 
where. 

My  bill  leaves  this  operation  entirely 
up  to  the  Census  Bureau.  After  all, 
the  Census  Bureau  conducts  the  census, 
and  finds  out  how  many  people  there 
are  in  the  whole  country.  If  anybody 
suggests  that  determining  whether  any- 
body has  or  has  not  been  denied  the 
right  to  vote  or  whether  his  right  to  vote 
has  or  has  not  been  abridged  is  a  some- 
what speculative  thing  and  is  perhaps 
not  subject  to  completely  precise  meas- 
urement, I  can  only  say  that  when  you 
stop  to  think  of  it,  determining  the 
exact  total  number  of  persons  in  the 
United  States  or  in  any  one  State  is  also 
a  somewhat  speculative  matter  too. 

But  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has 
gotten  this  down  just  about  as  precise 
as  you  can  get  it,  and  I  think  they  could 
also  determine  with  a  reasonable  degree 
of  precision  and  accuracy  the  number 
of  individuals  whose  right  to  vote  has 
either  been  denied  or  abridged.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  already  have  a  good 
deal  of  reliable  Information  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  various  reports  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  which  have  been 
presented  to  the  Congress  in  the  past. 
In  fact,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Census  Bureau  has  already  got  some 
figures  on  this  general  subject,  figxires 
which  apply  to  the  1960  census.  But 
that  apportiomnent  is  already  over  and 
done  with,  so  we  would  have  to  have  a 
new  census  in  order  for  these  figures  to 
have  any  real  meaning  in  regard  to  a 
reapportionment  of  this  House. 

I  might  also  point  out  in  this  connec- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  provisions 
of  the  14th  amendment  make  it  clear 
that  an  individual  does  not  actually  have 
to  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  in 
order  to  be  counted  against  a  State's 
quota.  His  right  to  vote  only  has  to  be 
abridged;  and  I  think  it  is  quite  clear 
that  this  means  not  just  those  who  went 
to  the  polls  and  were  turned  away 
would  have  to  be  counted,  but  those  who 
did  not  go  to  the  polls  in  the  first  place 
because  they  well  knew  they  would  be 
turned  away  if  they  went,  either  because 
of  a  complicated  literacy  requirement 
or  for  some  kind  of  complicated  test  on 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  or  any 
of  these  other  ingenious  devices  that 
have  been  used  to  deprive  our  Negro 
citizens  of  the  right  to  vote  in  many  of 
our  Southern  States. 

Then,  finally,  the  third  thing  which 
my  legislation  does  is  to  provide  that 


when  the  total  population  figures  are 
in,  and  when  the  figures  on  the  numbers 
of  citizens,  if  any.  who  have  either  been 
deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  or  whose 
right  to  vote  has  been  abridged,  are  in, 
that  second  total  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  total  population  in  the  case  of  each 
individual  State,  and  then  the  Census 
Bureau  shall  transmit  to  the  President 
the  appropriate  apportionment  of  con- 
gressional seats  to  which  each  State  is 
entitled  as  a  result  of  having  had  the 
one  total  subtracted  from  the  other.  In 
other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  we  have 
the  figures  on  how  many  have  had  their 
right  to  vote  either  denied  or  abridged, 
the  rest  is  automatic  and  requires  no 
further  action  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress. All  we  have  to  do  to  discharge  our 
responsibility  is  to  pass  my  bill,  H.R. 
6801,  and  then  the  Census  Bureau  and 
the  President  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
will  perform  the  rest  of  the  operations 
automatically,  in  an  administrative  and 
ministerial  way. 

So  it  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  simple  and  direct  way  to  deal  with 
our  problem,  a  problem  that  in  all  con- 
science should  have  been  dealt  with  a 
long,  long  time  ago. 

Already,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been 
some  expressions  of  sentiment  along  this 
same  line.  The  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Case,  for 
example,  is  quoted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  May  28  at  page  9710,  to  this 
effect: 

We  should  not  need  this  suit  to  prod  us 
to  an  awareness  of  oxir  responsibilities.  I 
hope  It  will  be  successful  But  I  believe  we 
should  not  await  Its  outcome  to  do  what 
we  should  long  since  have  done — that  Is.  act 
to  assure  that  there  U  a  census  to  carry  out 
the  provision  of  section  2  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. We  do  not  have  to  wait  for  a  court 
decision.     We  can  and  should  act  now. 

Well.  I  would  say  "Amen"  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  gentleman  at 
the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  and  I  feel 
certain  he  would  want  to  join  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation  of  mine  because 
it  does  call  for  a  new  census,  and  a  new 
census  right  away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  at  this 
point  to  include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  June 
3,  1963.  entitled  "Article  XIV.  Section  2." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  that  editorial  be  Included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Articli   xrv.   Section    2 

An  Ingenious  lawsuit  planned  by  the 
NAACP  legal  defense  fund  seeks  to  revive 
an  almost  forgotten  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution: section  2  of  the  14th  amendment. 
That  section  requires  that  any  State  denying 
or  abridging  Its  citizens'  right  to  vote  have 
its  representation  In  the  House  proportion- 
ately reduced.  The  lawsuit.  Just  filed,  asks 
that  the  Census  Bureau  be  ordered  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  such  restrictions  on 
the  franchise  In  the  1970  census  and  calcu- 
late   the    next   congressional    apportionment 
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with  appropriate  reductions.     One  P»ti-. 
Is  that  under  this  rule  the  Souther^iSi 
could  lose  as  many  as  25  of  their  loe  U? 
In  the  House.  ^  '**^ 

Whether    the    courts    can    appropriate), 
resurrect  this  consUtutlonal  provision  u  f 
them  to  decide.    But  the  suit  serve«  an  i 
portant  purpose  In  any  case.    It  remind,  „." 
dramatically,  that  95  years  after  the  f^^' 
Of  the   14th  amendment  thought  thev  »!!! 
outlawing  discrimination   at  the  polls    riM 
zeuB  of   the  United   States   are  still  denii' 
the  ballot  because  of  the  color  of  their  skin 
This  country  knows  no  worse  disgrace 

Mr.  STRATTON.     Mr.  Speaker  let  m, 
quote  just  the  final  sentence  of  this  edi 
torial  which  says: 

Whether  the  courts  can  appropriately  tm 
urrect    this    constitutional    provision   U   tn, 
them  to  decide,  but  the  suit  serves  an  to 
portant  purpose  In  any  case.     It  reminds  ui 
dramatically  that  95  years  after  the  framen 
of  the   14th   amendment  thought  they  were 
outlawing  discrimination   at   the  polU  cltl 
zens  of  the  United  States  are  still  denied  the 
ballot   because  of   the  color   of  their  skins 
Thl.s  country  knows  no  worse  disgrace. 

Now  one  final  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
would  be  likely  to  happen  if  this'legis- 
lation  were  adopted?  Well,  it  Is  my  in- 
formation that  the  figures  which  have 
already  been  compiled,  at  least  on  a  ten- 
tative basis,  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  which  would  unquestionably  be  con- 
firmed in  the  new  census  which  my  bill 
provides,  unless,  of  course,  there  were 
some  sudden  and  dramatic  change  In  the 
South,  would  require  the  loss  of  at  least 
one  seat  in  some  three  or  four  States  of 
the  Union  where  this  type  of  discrimina- 
tion is.  in  fact,  now  going  on.  That  would 
also  mean,  of  course,  that  the  same  num- 
ber of  States  In  generally  the  northern 
part  of  the  country  would  pick  up  one 
additional  Representative  apiece.  This 
would  not  be  a  dramatic  change,  but  It 
would  certainly  be  a  significant  change 
and  one  that  would  surely  be  felt  by 
every  affected  State. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  also  point  out 
that  when  the  representation  in  the 
House  changes  the  electoral  vote  of  these 
States  changes  as  well.  Those  States 
which  lose  seats  as  a  result  of  practices 
that  are  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  14th  amendment  would  then  find 
themselves  with  a  smaller  electoral 
vote — whether  that  vote  Is  cast  by 
pledged  electors  or  unpledged  electors. 
By  the  same  token  those  who  would  be 
in  line  to  pick  up  the  seats  that  are  lost 
would  acquire  a  correspondingly  larger 
electoral  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  very  frankly  my  legisla- 
tion is  designed  not  so  much  to  penalize 
any  particular  State  or  to  reduce  the  rep- 
resentation of  any  State  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  it  Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  powerful  Incentive  for  extending 
civil  rights  and  equal  treatment,  both  at 
the  polls  and  elsewhere,  to  our  Negro 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  just  passed  in 
this  body  earlier  today  a  very  massive 
and  expensive  military  construction  pro- 
gram, part  of  an  overall  military  budget 
this  year  of  some  $54  billion.  We  are 
spending  that  kind  of  money  in  the  mil- 
itary field  not  because  we  want  to  fight  a 
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war  but  precisely  because  we  hope  that 
by  putting  this  money  in  we  will  actually 
be  able  to  prevent  a  war  by  being  pre- 
pared and  deterring  enemy  aggression. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  same  way  I  hope 
this  legislation  of  mine  will  prove  to  be 
preventative  rather  than  curative,  and 
that  the  adoption  of  this  legislation  will 
actually  bring  about  such  an  improve- 
ment in  the  right  to  vote  for  all  of  our 
citizens,  regardless  of  color  or  race,  that 
no  reapportionment  will  be  needed  at  all. 
But  you  cannot  prevent  speeding  if  you 
do  not  pass  some  laws  against  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  we  cannot  ex- 
pect the  enforcement  of  our  basic  Amer- 
ican constitutional  rights  to  rest  entirely 
with  the  courts.     Certainly  we  cannot 
expect  them  to  rest  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  individual  citizens  who  are  being 
so  sorely  discriminated  against.     We  in 
the  Congress  also  have  a  responsibility, 
and  a  very  grave  and  a  very  urgent  one. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  my  colleagues  who  spoke  yesterday 
on  that  score.    We  do  need  to  have  some 
kind  of  a  push  made  here.    We  do  need 
to  provide  some  kind  of  leverage.     We 
do  need  to  begin  to  move  rapidly  for- 
ward in  dealing  with   the  civil   rights 
problem.    And  if  we  do  not  do  that,  and 
do  it  quickly,  then  I  fear  we  are  likely  to 
go  through  a  very  tragic  and  dangerous 
time  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

Congress  has  not  lived  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  field  in  the  past. 
But  I  for  one  do  not  think  we  can  wash 
our  hands  of  the  job  or  that  we  can  abdi- 
cate our  responsibility  simply  for  that 
reason  and  turn  it  over  to  the  courts  or 
to  individual  citizens.  There  is  still 
time  for  us  to  exercise  our  responsibility, 
and  I  believe  we  can  exercise  it  with  the 
prompt  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  conclude  my  remarks  by  inserting 
here  a  very  thoughtful  study  prepared 
by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  dealing  with  this 
2d  section  of  the  14th  amendment.  I 
am  frank  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
do  not  entirely  agree  with  everything 
contained  in  tliis  study.  It  raises  some 
questions  that  are  perhaps  unnecessary, 
but  I  believe  that  as  long  as  this  subject 
is  up  we  ought  to  have  as  full  and  as  free 
and  as  frank  discussion  of  it  as  possible. 
The  Library  of  Congress  has  certainly 
done  an  extensive  and  outstanding  job 
here,  as  they  always  do.  I  think  it  may 
be  helpful  to  Members  who  may  be  in- 
terested in  this  whole  subject  if  their 
discussion  of  it  can  thus  be  made  avail- 
able to  them  here  in  the  Record  in  con- 
nection with  my  foregoing  remarks. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 
LiBONATi) .     Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
SruDT  ON  Section  2  of  the  14th  Amendment 
I  By  Vincent    A.    Doyle,    legislative    attorney. 
American   Law   Division.    Library   of   Con- 
gress) 

AMENDMENT    XIV 

"Sec.    2    Representatives    shall    be    appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  according  to 
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their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  In  each  State,  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed.  But  vrhen  the  right  to 
vote  at  any  election  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,  the  Executive  and  Judicial 
Officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  thereof.  Is  denied  to  any  of  the 
male  Inhabitants  of  such  State,  being 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  In  any  wav  abridged,  ex'  ept 
for  participation  in  rebellion,  or  other  crimo. 
the  basis  of  representation  therein  sh.-tll  be 
reduced  In  the  proportion  which  the  number 
of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole 
number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  yea^s  of 
age  In  such  State." 

This  never  used,  all  but  forgotten,  provi- 
sion was  considered  by  many  of  Its  framers  to 
be  the  heart  of  the  14th  amendment.'  By  a 
rather  curious  quirk  of  history,  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  amendment,  requiring  the  States 
to  give  "equal  protection  of  the  laws,"  which 
was,  relatively  speaking,  an  afterthought,  has 
far  overshadowed  the  second  section  in  the 
extent  of  Its  effects  on  the  rights  of  the  for- 
mer slave  race  and  Indeed  on  the  rights  of  all 
citizens.  There  are  some,  however,  who 
would  attribute  the  demise  of  the  second 
section  not  to  any  curious  quirk,  but  rather 
to  deliberate  design.  James  G.  Blaine  In 
volume  II  of  "Twenty  Years  of  Congress,"  at 
page  418.  said: 

"The  adoption  of  the  15th  amendment 
seriously  modified  the  effect  and  potency  of 
the  2d  section  of  the  14th.  •  •  •  The  prime 
object  [of  the  14th  amendment]  was  to  cor- 
rect the  wrongs  that  might  be  enacted  In 
the  South,  and  the  correction  proposed  was 
direct  and  unmistakable;  viz,  that  the  Na- 
tion would  exclude  the  Negro  from  the  basis 
of  apportionment  wherever  the  State  should 
exclude  him  from  the  right  of  suffrage. 

"When,  therefore,  the  Nation  by  subse- 
quent change  In  Its  Constitution  declared 
that  the  State  shall  not  exclude  the  Negro 
from  the  right  of  suffrage,  It  neutralized  and 
surrendered  the  contingent  right,  before 
held,  to  exclude  him  from  the  basis  of  ap- 
portionment. Congress  is  thus  plainly  de- 
prived by  the  15th  amendment  of  certain 
powers  over  representation  In  the  South, 
which  It  previously  possessed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  14th." 

Another  who  suggests  that  the  section  was 
abrogated  by  the  15th  amendment  is  R.  A. 
Maurer  In  his  article  entitled  "Congressional 
and  State  Control  of  Elections  Under  the 
Constitution."  16  Georgetown  Law  Journal 
314,  338  (April  1928).  The  plain  fact,  how- 
ever, Is  that  the  15th  amendment  does  not 
expressly  repeal  the  2d  section  of  the  14th. 
Moreover,  the  prohibitions  of  the  15th 
amendment  are  expressly  limited  to  denials 
or  abridgements  of  the  right  to  vote  by  rea- 
son of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude  while  the  2d  section  of  the  14th 
Is  not  so  limited  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  section  contains  no  prohibitions. 


'.See  eg  Globe,  39th  Cong.  1st  sess  (1866) 
2459.  where  Representative  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens, of  Pennsylvania,  stated:  "The  second 
section  I  consider  the  most  important  in  the 
article.  It  fixes  the  basis  of  representation 
in  the  Congress.  If  any  State  shall  exclude 
any  of  her  adult  male  citizens  from  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  or  abridge  that  right,  she  shall 
forfeit  her  right  to  representation  in  the  same 
proportion.  TTie  effect  of  this  provision  will 
be  either  to  compel  the  States  to  grant  uni- 
versal suffrage  or  so  sheax  them  of  their 
power  as  to  keep  them  forever  in  a  hopeless 
minority  In  the  national  Government." 


PAST  EFFORTS   AT  ENFORCEMENT 

It  Is  not  quite  true  to  say  that  Congress 
has  never  attempted  to  enforce  this  section. 
After  the  Ninth  Census,  when  Congress  was 
considering  the  bills  for  reapportionment  of 
Representatives,  it  entertained  and  adopted 
an  amendment  to  one  of  them  which  restated 
the  second  sentence  of  section  two.=  Al- 
though this  amendment  was  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
House,  by  resolution,  had  earlier  Instructed 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  determine 
"the  number  of  male  Inhabitants  in  each 
Stat*  being  21  years  of  age.  and  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  whose  right  to  vote  in 
such  State  is  denied,  or  in  anv  way  abridged 
except  for  participation  in  rebellion,  or  other 
crime." 

Although  the  S3cretary  reported  that  there 
were  43,329  such  persons,  with  the  largest 
number,  9,265  being  in  the  State  of  Missouri 
he  indicated  that  he  placed  very  little  reli- 
ance on  his  statistics.  There  Is  no  Indica- 
tion In  the  congressional  debate  on  what  the 
statistics  were  based  or  how  they  were  ac- 
quired but  we  do  know  that  the  application 
of  the  figures  to  a  House  of  Representatives 
composed  of  either  243  or  283  Members  made 
no  difference  In  the  number  which  would  be 
apportioned  to  each  State.' 

Although  we  have  found  no  Indication 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  made 
any  attempt  since  the  Ninth  Census  to  com- 
pile statistics  which  would  furnish  the  Con- 
gress with  a  reasonable  basis  for  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment from  time  to  time  there  have  been 
advocates  of  congressional  action  in  this 
area.  When  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Twelfth  Census  reported  an  apportionment 
bill  which  did  not  take  Into  account  any 
denial  or  abridgment  of  voting  rights.  Rep- 
resentative Crumpacker.  of  Indiana,  wrote  a 
25-page  dissent  to  the  report."  Mr.  Crum- 
packer emphasized  the  extent  to  which  lit- 
eracy requirements  tended  to  disenfranchise 
Negroes  and  concluded  that  the  representa- 
tion of  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  should 
be  reduced  by  three  each.  Although  Mr. 
Crumpacker 's  effort  was  unsuccessful,  the 
Republican  platform  of  1904  contained  a 
plank  calling  for  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
to  effect  enforcement  of  the  amendment. 
No  evidence  has  been  found,  however,  to 
Indicate  that  any  real  effort  was  made  to 
enact  such  a  law. 

Around  1920,  the  NAACP  became  active  In 
pressing  for  legislation  to  require  reduction 
In  apportionment  for  denial  of  voting  rights 
It  was  contended  that  representation  In 
some  of  the  Southern  States  would  be  re- 
duced by  as  much  as  40  percent  If  the 
amendment  were  enforced.  Ten  thousand 
votes  In  Mississippi  were  as  powerful  as 
ninety-seven  thousand  votes  In  Indiana  be- 
cause of  restrictions  against  Negroes.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  George  H  Tink- 
ham,  a  Representative  from  Massachusetts 
became  the  perennial  advocate  of  enforce- 
ment of  section  2,  the  champion  of  equal 
representation.  In  December  of  1920  he  In- 
troduced a  resolution  asking  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Census  be  authorized  to  in- 
quire into  the  denial  of  voting  rights  and 
requiring  that  representation  be  reduced  In 
those  States   where   dlsenfranchlsement   was 


*  Act  of  Feb.  2.  1872,  ch.  11,  sec.  6,  17  Stat. 
29;  2  U.S.C.  sec.  6. 

"Globe,  42d  Cong..  2d  sess.  (1872),  p.  617. 
See  also  pp.  609-610,  612,  617,  618,  674-675. 
and  678  for  other  references  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

'H.   Rept.   No.   2130,   56th   Cong.,  2d  sess. 

(1900), 
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found.  At  a  hearing  before  the  committee 
on  January  4,  1921,  Mr.  Tlnkham  made  an 
18-page  statement,  replete  with  charta.  In 
which  he  argued  that  the  principal  laws  un- 
der which  Negroes  were  disenfranchised  were 
those  requiring  the  ability  to  read  or  write 
and  the  payment  of  poll  taxes  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  voting.  His  contention  was 
that  the  very  existence  of  the  laws  gave 
Congress  the  right  to  act  and  that  no  evi- 
dence was  needed  to  show  that  the  laws 
were  being  administered  In  a  discriminatory 
manner.'  The  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee did  not  take  Into  account  the  provi- 
sions of  the  14th  amendment  and  the  man- 
agers on  both  sides  of  the  House  refused 
Mr.  Tinkham  floor  time  In  which  to  speak 
to  this  question.  He  flnaJly  offered  an 
amendment  which  after  lengthy  debate  was 
ruled  out  of  order  as  not  germane  to  the 
matter  before  the  House.' 

Throughout  several   sessions   of  Congress. 
Mr.  Tinkham  continued  to  press  for  enforce- 
ment of  this  section.     Though  he  was  con- 
cerned for  the  Negro,  his  principal  Interest 
seems  to  have  been  to  secure  equal   repre- 
sentation for  all  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.     One  of  his  last  efforts  to  en- 
force    the     section,     so     that     "fraudulent 
majorities    In   Southern   States    [could    not) 
elect    the    President    and    control    the    Con- 
gress" seems  to  have  been  made  in  1927-28. 
On  December  25,  1927  he  introduced  another 
resolution    which    would    require    the    Com- 
mittee on  the  Census  to  make  diligent  in- 
quiry Into  the  question  of  denial  or  abrldg- 
ment  of  voting  rights.    On  February  28.  1928. 
he  spoke  at  length  before  the  House  urglnjj 
that  action  be  taken  but  70th  Congress  took 
no   action.'     On    June    24,    1929.    he   offered 
an  amendment  from  the  floor  to  the  census 
and   reapportionment   bm   which    would   re- 
quire the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  Inhabitants  In  each  State  be- 
ing 21  years  of  age  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,   whose  right   to  vote  at   the  election 
next  preceding  such  census  has  been  denied 
or    abridged    except    for    rebellion    or    other 
crime.      The   amendment   was   rejected    by   a 
vote  of  109  to  122  (71  Congressional  Record 
2348).     On  January  27,  1931.  he  Introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  484  which  would  have 
substituted  for  the  method  of  apportionment 
set  forth  In  section  2  of  the  14th  amendment 
one  In  which  representation  would  be  based 
upon  the  average  number  of  citizens  21  years 
of  age  or  over  In  each  State  who  voted  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  at  the  last  two  presi- 
dential   elections    preceding    the    apportion- 
ment which  would  be  made  every  10  years. 
No  action  beyond  reference  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  was  taken  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Although  no  exhaustive  search  has  been 
made  in  the  Record  to  identify  all  measures 
which  have  been  Introduced  to  give  effect  to 
the  2d  section  of  the  14th  amendment,  the 
only  ones  which  have  readily  come  to  light 
since  the  days  of  Mr  Tinkham  are  those 
introduced  by  S-nator  McNamaka,  of  Michi- 
gan, in  the  85th   and  86th   Congresses 

The  McNamara  proposal  woiUd  establish  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Repre- 
sentation to  determine  after  each  biennial 
election  whether  the  representation  of  any 
State  should  be  reduced  In  accordance  with 


'Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Census  on  apportionment  of  Representa- 
tives. Dec  28  and  29,  1930.  and  Jan  4.  5,  and 
6,  1921,  63d  Cong  ,  3d  sess  ,  pp.  97-115.  See 
also  pp  28,  35,  68.  for  other  statements  ad- 
vocating enforcement  of  amendment  XIV 
sec.  2. 
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the  provisions  of  amendment  XIV.  section  2. 
The  Senator  first  Introduced  thU  proposal 
as  an  amendment  to  the  ClvU  Rlghu  Act  of 
1957  when  H.R.  6127  was  being  debated  In 
the  Senate.  Senator  Mobse,  of  Oregon.  Sen- 
ator jAvrrs.  of  New  York,  and  Senator  Case. 
of  New  Jersey,  associated  themselves  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  In  advocating  It. 
By  voice  vote,  however,  the  Senate  rejected 
the  proposal  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  103, 
pt.  10.  pp.  13464-13465).  The  bill  was  re- 
Introduced  as  S.  2709  but  the  85th  Congress 
took  no  further  action  on  It.  Senator  Mc- 
Namara Introduced  the  proposal  again  as  S. 
1084  on  February  17.  1959.  The  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  but 
as  yet  the  86th  Congress  has  taken  no  fiirther 
action  on  the  prop>osal. 

THE  meaning  or  SECTION  2 

Before  considering  any  questions  about  the 
possibility  of  desirability  of  enforcing  this 
section.  It  seems  appropriate  to  consider 
some  of  the  questions  which  arise  In  trying 
to  determine  what  It  means.  We  know  that 
all  of  the  States  In  the  exercise  of  their 
power  to  establish  qualifications  for  voting 
have  disenfranchised  many  groups  of  peo- 
ple for  reasons  besides  participation  In  re- 
bellion or  other  crime.  (Tables  siimmarlzlng 
these  qualifications  and  describing  the 
groups  disqualified  are  Included  as  appen- 
dixes to  this  report.)  R.  A.  Maurer  (op.  clt.) 
asks: 

"Old  Congress  and  the  States,  when  they 
approved  this  section,  mean  to  deprive  the 
States  of  their  well-established  and  fully 
recognized  power  to  fix  reasonable  restric- 
tions upon  the  right  to  vote,  such  as  resi- 
dence. Intelligence,  property,  tax  payment, 
idiocy  or  lunacy,  guardianship,  pauperism?" 
(18  Geo.  L.  J.  314,  338.) 

How  similar  this  question  Is  to  one  asked 
by  Senator  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  dur- 
ing the  Senate  debate  on  section  2. 

"If  the  Senator  will  pardon  me  for  a 
moment.  I  wish  to  Inquire  whether  the 
committees  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  If  any  State  excluded  any  person,  say 
as  Massachusetts  does,  for  want  of  Intelli- 
gence, this  provision  cuts  down  the  repre- 
sentation of  that  State"  (Globe,  39th  Cong  . 
1st  sess..  p  2767) . 

The  answer  given  him  by  Senator  Howard, 
of  Michigan,  speaking  for  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen  which  did  the  major  work  In  framing 
the  re^'onstructlon  measures  Including  this 
one.  was  as  follows: 

"Certainly  It  does,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  occasion  of  the  restriction.  It  follows 
out  the  logical  theory  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  founded,  that  numt)er8  shall  be 
the  basis  of  representation  In  Congress,  the 
only  true,  practical,  and  safe  republican 
principle.  If,  then,  Massachusetts  should 
so  far  forget  herself  as  to  exclude  from  the 
right  of  suffrage  all  persons  who  do  not  be- 
lieve with  my  honorable  friend  who  sits  near 
me  (Mr.  Sumner)  on  the  subject  of  Negro 
suffrage,  she  would  lose  her  representation 
In  proportion  to  that  exclusion.  No  matter 
what  may  be  the  ground  of  exclusion, 
whether  a  want  of  education,  a  want  of  prop- 
erty, a  want  of  color,  or  a  want  of  anything 
else.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  person  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  category  of  voters,  and  the 
State  loses  representation  In  proportion" 
(Ibid.). 

The  general  principle  seems  clear  but  It 
becomes  less  so  when  we  try  to  apply  it  to 
particular  situations.  If  a  State  denies  the 
right  to  vote  to  any  one  who  has  not  paid 
a  poll  tax.  does  the  section  contemplate  ex- 
cluding from  the  population  count  aU  those 
males  over  21  who  did  not  pay  the  tax,  or 
only  those  who  could  not  f>ay  the  tax?  If  a 
State  establishes  a  literacy  test  as  a  voting 
qualification.    Is    It    necessary    that    a    man 
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take   the   test   and   fall   it   before  he  t.  -. 
counted?     The  theory  on  which  Mr   ?J^ 
packer  and  Mr.  Tinkham  based  their  rif?""" 
mendatlons  for  reduction  In  apportloT^*' 
would  have   discounted   thoee  who  dM     °^ 
pay  the  tax  and  thoee  who  were  co^id^!! 
Illiterate  whether  they  attempted  to  T^.^ 
test   or   not.     Although   the  debate  iiTia*! 
gives   no   conclusive   answer   to  these^n 
tlons   those  who  did  speak  to  them  probaS?: 
leaned  to  the  meaning  given  the  section  k^ 
Mr.  Crump.acker  and  Mr.  Tinkham      Tf  thV 
be   the   true   meaning.   It  would  have  to  k! 
applied  to  every  restriction,  however  rel^.. 
able  It  might  be.     If  one  State  denlS^K 
rl^ht  to  vote  to  all  who  had  resided  ^  ,h 
State  less  Uian  6  months,  then  aU  who  t^. 
In   that  class  would  be  discounted  wheth 
they  made  any  attempt  to  vote  or  not    Tf 
another   State   denied   the   right  to  all  »>i, 
resided  In  the  State  less  than  10  yean  f^ 
who  fell  In  that  class  would  be  dliooun't-T 
Presumably    an    equitable    result   would  »» 
reached  because  the  less  reasonable  restn/ 
tlon  would  ordinarily  embrace  a  much  luZl 
number  of  persons.  "^ 

There  Is  yet  another  difficulty  in  discover 
Ing  the  meaning  of  section  2.  It  refen  tl 
rights  which  have  been  "abridged"  aa  »»n 
as  "denied."  In  ordinary  usage,  the  teniw 
are  not  necessarily  synonymous,  though  thw 
are  sometimes  used  Interchangeably  uJt 
significant  la  the  fact  that  two  such  worti 
would  not  ordinarily  be  used  in  a  sutuu 
unless  they  were  Intended  to  have  different 
meanings  It  seems  safe  to  say,  however 
that  If  "abridged"  means  anything  less  than 
"cut  off"  or  "refuse  to  grant"  the  section 
cannot  be  enforced.  If.  for  Instance  a  rleht 
is  to  be  considered  abridged  when  a  con 
dltlon  Is  put  upon  It  then  no  Sute  would 
be  entlUed  to  any  Representatives  at  aU 
because  every  State  has  placed  some  con- 
dition on  the  right  to  vote  other  than  thOM 
mentioned  In  section  2  Another  of  Mr 
Howard's  replies  sheds  a  little  light  on  thl> 
question.  When  Senator  Stewart,  of  Ne- 
vada, asked  how  the  word  "abridged"  would 
operate.  Senator   Howard   said: 

"The  word  'abridged'  I  regard  as  a  mere 
Intensltlve,  applicable  to  the  preceding  »*n- 
tence. 

"I  suppose  It  would  admit  of  the  fol- 
lowing application:  A  SUte  in  the  exer- 
cise of  Its  sovereign  power  over  the  question 
of  suffrage  might  permit  one  person  to  vote 
for  a  member  of  the  SUte  legislature,  but 
prohibit  the  same  person  from  voting  for 
a  ReprcsentaUve  In  Congress.  That  would 
be  an  abridgment  of  the  right  of  suffrage 
and  that  person  would  be  included  In  the 
exclusion,  so  that  the  representation  twm 
the  State  would  be  reduced  in  proportion 
to  the  exclusion  of  persons  whose  rtghtt 
would  be  excluded?"     (Ibid  ) 

Senator  Stewart  pressed  for  further  clar- 
Iflcatlon.   asking: 

"Taking  a  case  of  this  kind,  suppose  that 
In  the  South  they  should  allow  the  Negroes 
to  vote  who  had  been  In  the  Army,  or  who 
had  educational  qualifications:  would  tho»e 
who  did  vote  be  included  In  the  baaU  of 
representation,  or  would  that  be  an  abridg- 
ment of  that  class  of  persons  so  that  they 
would  be  excluded?"     (Ibid  ) 

Though  Senator  Howard's  answer  could 
have  been  clearer,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that 
It  was  his  understanding  that  no  one  who 
voted  wotild  be  excluded  regardless  of  the 
conditions  he  had  to  meet  In  order  to  be 
qualified    to    vote. 

There  Is  one  additional  problem  of  Inter- 
pretation for  us  which  did  not  exist  for  those 
who  were  considering  the  meaning  of  the 
section  at  the  time  of  Its  adoption.  What 
enect  has  the  19th  amendment  had  on  If 
Since  the  States  have  been  prohibited  from 
denying  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  sex. 
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uat  Congress  exclude  the  females  over  21 
"Lrs  of  »«e  whose  right  to  vote  has  been 
rte^  or  abridged?  Logically,  secUon  2  of 
^,  14th  amendment  should  be  construed  u 
h^vUig  been  modified  by  the  19th  amend- 
ment If  a  State  were  to  set  up  voting 
ouallflcatlons  which  discriminated  against 
f  males.  It  would  be  only  equitable  to  reduce 
lu  representation  In  the  proportion  which 
the  number  of  such  female  citizens  bears 
in  the  whole  number  of  males  and  females 
21  years  of  age  In  the  States.  As  a  prac- 
ucal  matter,  the  result  would  be  relatively 
the  same  whether  women  were  taken  Into 
account  or  not,  because  there  are  no  States 
which  discriminate  against  females  and  be- 
cause the  number  of  males  and  females  of 
voting  age  Is  relatively  equal. 

There  Is  one  final  comment  which  should 
be  made  about  the  meaning  of  section  2.  It 
provides  that  the  "representation  shall  be 
reduced."  This  language  is  materially  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  Is  used  In  the  last 
jectlons  of  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  amend- 
ments which  provide  that  "the  Congress  shall 
bave  the  power  to  enforce"  them  "by  appro- 
priate legislation."  The  language  of  section 
2  U  mandatory,  seeming  to  Impose  a  duty 
of  enforcing  it.  while  the  language  of  the 
other  sections  simply  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  enact  legislation  or  not  as  It  sees 

lit. 

In  summarizing  the  meaning  of  section  2 
we  can  say  that  although  the  congressional 
debate  at  the  time  of  Its  adoption  makes  It 
quite  clear  that  Its  primary  purpose  was  to 
encourage  the  Southern  States  to  enfranchise 
the  Negro  without  requiring  that  they  do  so, 
by  providing  for  a  reduction  of  a  States 
political  power  In  proportion  to  the  number 
denied  the  right  to  vote.  It  Is  also  quite  clear 
that  the  section  was  consciously  framed  In 
language  broad  enough  to  require  reduction 
in  the  representation  of  any  State  which  de- 
nied the  right  to  vote  to  any  male  citizen, 
black  or  white,  21  years  of  age  or  over,  for 
any  reason  except  participation  In  rebellion 
or  other  crime.  To  enforce  the  amendment 
a*  Its  plain  meaning  and  the  congressional 
debate  at  the  time  of  its  adoption  seem  to 
Indicate  It  was  Intended  to  be  enforced.  Con- 
grtM  would  have  to  take  Into  account  denials 
of  the  right  to  vote  based  on  literacy,  Idiocy. 
Insanity,  pauperism,  length  of  residence,  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  or  subscription  to  a  loyalty 
oath,  and  whatever  other  restrictions  a  State 
Imposes  on  the  right  of  franchise. 

THE     MEANS     or     ENFORCEMENT 

Once  the  meaning  of  section  2  has  been  es- 
tablished the  next  question  to  be  answered 
U,  "How  can  the  Congress  enforce  It?"  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  not  difficult  to 
And  but  the  numbers  on  which  a  reappor- 
tionment would  be  based  certainly  are.  The 
most  obvious  way  for  Congress  to  enforce 
the  section  would  be  to  direct  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  to  ascertain  for  each  State  the 
number  of  citizens  over  21  who  were  denied 
the  right  to  vote  for  any  reason  except  par- 
ticipation In  rebellion  or  other  crime. 

In  order  to  gather  such  statistics  each 
census  taker  would  have  to  be  familiar  with 
the  State  election  qualification  laws  and  the 
quesUons  he  asked  would  have  to  be  framed 
very  carefully  in  order  to  determine  whether 
an  Individual  who  made  no  attempt  to  vote 
would  have  been  Ineligible  under  the  law 
even  If  he  had  tried. 

In  some  States  this  would  be  relatively 
ea«y  to  determine.  Under  Michigan  law.  for 
Instance,  the  only  reason  a  citizen  21  or  over 
may  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  Is  that  he 
has  lived  In  the  State  for  less  than  6  months 
»nd  In  a  city  or  township  for  less  than  30 
aays.  There  are  several  other  States  In 
Which  the  determination  would  be  almost  as 
•unple  as  it  would  be  In  Michigan.     Among 


them    are    Idaho,    Indiana,    nilnoU,    Iowa. 
Kansas,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

In  many  other  States  the  determination 
woiild  be  exceedingly  difficult.     In  Alabama, 
for  Instance,  in  addition  to  longer  residence 
requirements,  the  law  requires  that  the  per- 
son be  of  good   character  and  embrace  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
Alabama,  that  he  be  able  to  read  and  write 
In   English  any  article  of  the   Constitution 
of    the    United   States    which   may   be   sub- 
mitted  to   him    by   the    board   of   registrars 
and   that  he  must  have  paid  all  poll  taxes 
due   for    the   2   preceding   years.     He   would 
also   be   disqualified   If  he  were  an  idiot  or 
insane  person.     There  are  at  least  19  States 
which   have   some   sort   of   literacy   require- 
ment;  5  which  require  a  poll  tax  payment; 
44   which  exclude   idiots,  insane  persons  or 
persons   under   guardianship;    and   9   which 
exclude  paupers.     The  most  difficult  deter- 
minations   for    the    census    taker    to    make 
would  be  those  In  connection  with  character 
and    literacy.     Little    need    be    said    about 
character    determinations.     Literacy    deter- 
minations need  more  attention. 

Although  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  pub- 
lishes   estimates    of    Illiteracy,    statistics    by 
age  for  States  were  last  available  from  the 
1930  census.     By  Bureau  definition.  Illiter- 
acy Is  "the  Inability  to  read  and  write  either 
in    English    or    any    other    language."     The 
following  paragraph  was  included  In  a  re- 
cent  Bureau    repyort   containing   a   table   of 
estimates  of  Illiteracy  by  States  as  of  1950: 
"Statistics  collected  In  the  current  popu- 
lation survey  show  that  about  three-fourths 
of    the    population   with    no   schooling   and 
somewhat  more  than  one-half  of  those  with 
only  1  year  of  school  are  Illiterate,  and  pro- 
gressively   smaller    proportions    of    persons 
with  3,  4.  and  5  years  of  school  report  that 
they    cannot    read    and    write.     AU    persons 
with   6   or   more   years  of  school   completed 
are   assumed    to    be    literate.     Since    educa- 
tional attainment   tends  to  be   low  among 
older    persons,    rural    residents,    and    non- 
whites,  the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of 
these  persons  In  the  population  of  a  State 
tends  to  be  associated  with  a  lower  level  of 
education  of  the  population  and,  hence,  a 
higher    proportion    of    Illiterates"    (Current 
Population   Reports,  series  P-23,  No.  6). 

The  estimated  number  of  Illiterates  15 
years  old  and  over  runs  from  a  low  of  3.000 
In  Nevada  to  a  high  of  407,000  In  New  York; 
and  In  i>ercentage8,  from  a  low  of  0.9  In  Iowa 
to  a  high  of  9.8  In  Louisiana.  In  addition 
to  the  fact  that  these  statistics  Include 
people  under  21  and  aliens  they  are  not  use- 
ful for  14th  amendment  purposes  for  an- 
other reason.  They  would  be  Inadequate  for 
States,  like  New  York,  which  disfranchise  a 
significant  number  of  citizens  who  are  liter- 
ate in  languages  other  than  English,  or  for 
those  States  In  which,  by  discriminatory  ad- 
ministration of  literacy  tests,  people  who 
can  read  and  write  English  are  disqualified 
from  voting. 

There  Is  an  additional  problem  which  will 
be  considered  here,  though  It  may  properly 
belong  In  the  earlier  discussion  on  the  mean- 
ing of  section  2.  In  States  which  require 
previous  registration  as  a  condition  for  vot- 
ing, how  should  the  man  be  counted  who 
Is  turned  away  from  the  polls  because  he  has 
not  registered?  And  what  of  the  man  who 
has  not  registered  and  does  not  bother  to 
appear  at  the  polls  because  he  knows  he 
would  be  turned  away.  In  each  of  these 
cases  we  presume  a  man  who  is  otherwise 
qualified  to  vote.  If  such  persons  are  to  be 
excluded  In  apportioning  Representatives 
their  number  might  be  much  larger  than 
those  excluded  for  all  other  reasons  put 
together.  If  such  persons  are  not  excluded, 
would  the  constitutional  mandate  be  truly 


carried  out?     Probably   not.     And   this   an- 
swer leads  us  to  our  next  question. 

If  Congress  should  decide  to  enforce  sec- 
tion 2,  must  It  base  Its  reduction  in  appor- 
tionment upon  an  actual  count  of  all  kinds 
of  denials  of  the  right  to  vote  or  may  it 
base  the  reduction  upxjn  something  less? 
May  it,  for  example,  single  out  denials  be- 
cause of  failure  to  meet  literacy  requirements 
and  Ignore  denials  for  any  other  reason? 
And  may  it  base  the  reduction  upon  esti- 
mates rather  than  uf>on  an  actual  count? 
Representatives  Crumpacker  and  Tinkham 
would  agree  that  Congress  may  base  the  re- 
duction upon  estimates  and  may  Ignore 
denials  for  reasons  about  which  it  has  no 
adequate  Information  on  which  to  base  a  re- 
duction. Not  all  would  agree  with  these 
gentlemen,  however.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Mr.  Tinkham,  In  a  statement  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Census, 
calls  attention  to  a  committee  resolution  of 
June  2.  1951,  which  reads: 

"It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
these  provisions  [of  sec.  2)  clearly  require 
as  proper  procedure  the  Introduction  of  a  bill 
or  resolution  providing  for  an  Investigation 
with  reference  to  a  particular  election  in  a 
specific  State  or  States,  as  to  whether  In  such 
election  in  such  State  or  States  the  right 
to  vote  was  denied,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution,  to  citizens  entitled  to  the  right 
to  vote.' 

Whatever  may  be  the  correct  answer  In 
terms  of  the  Intention  of  those  who  adopted 
the  amendment,  or  of  Its  true  meaning  or 
In  terms  of  reaching  a  Just  and  equitable 
result,  the  answer  in  terms  of  the  sheer  power 
of  Congress  seems  quite  clear.  Congress  can 
do  whatever  It  chooses  to  do  without  much 
likelihood  of  any  court  review  of  its  action, 
or  of  Its  refusal  to  act.  In  an  action  brought 
on  the  theory  that  Virginia  would  be  en- 
titled to  four  rather  than  nine  Represent- 
atives If  section  2  were  enforced,  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  upheld  a  motion  to  dismiss  based 
on  the  ground  that  "questions  relating  to  the 
apportionment  of  RepresenUUves  among  the 
several  States  are  political  In  their  nature 
and  reside  exclusively  within  the  determi- 
nation of  Congress."  In  afBrmIng  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  lower  court,  the  court  of  appeals 
stated : 

"We  think  that  this  contention  presents 
a  question  political  in  Its  nature  which  must 
be  determined  by  the  leglslaUve  branch  of 
the  Government  and  is  not  Justiciable.  It 
is  weU  known  that  the  elective  franchise 
has  been  limited  or  denied  to  citizens  in 
various  States  of  the  Union  in  past  years,  but 
no  serious  attempt  has  been  made  by  Con- 
gress to  enforce  the  mandate  of  the  2d  sec- 
tion of  14th  amendment,  and  it  Is  noteworthv 
that  there  are  no  instances  In  which  the 
courts  have  attempted  to  revise  the  appor- 
tionment of  Representatives  by  Congress." » 

If  the  Congress  did  act  to  enforce  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  amendment,  any  com- 
plaint that  the  apportionment  was  wrong 
would  presumably  be  based  upon  the  alleged 
failure  of  the  United  States  to  guarantee  to 
the  States  a  republican  form  of  government 
as  required  by  Article  IV.  section  4  of  the 
Constitution.  But  the  Supreme  Court  has 
Indicated  that  questions  arising  under  this 
section   rest   with   the   Congress    to   decide.'" 


•  Hearings   before   a   subcommittee   of   the 
Committee  on  the  Census  on  Apportionment 
of  Representatives.  House  of  Representatives. 
67th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  June  27.  28.  29    1921 
p.    7. 

*  Saunders  v.  Wilkins,  152  F.  2d.  235.  237- 
238  (4th  Clr.  19451 ;  cert,  denied.  328  U.S.  870 
(1946);  rehearing  denied,  329  U.S.  825  (1949). 

"Luther  v.  Borden,  7  How.  1,  42  (1849). 
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In  summary.  It  may  be  said  that,  however 
difficult  It  might  be  to  acquire  the  Informa- 
tion on  which  to  base  a  reduction  In  appor- 
tionment, such  Information  can  be  obtained 
and  the  2d  section  of  the  14th  amendment 
can  be  enforced.  The  most  logical  source 
for  Information  on  which  to  base  a  reduc- 
tion In  apportionment  Is  the  same  source 
on  which  the  Congress  relies  for  statistics 
on  which  to  base  apportionment,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  The  Congresa.  however,  must 
give  the  Bureau  more  than  a  restatement  of 
section  2  like  the  one  which  appears  In 
section  6  of  title  2  of  the  United  States  Code 
It  must  tell  the  Bureau  in  specific  terms 
what  Information  It  wants. 

SHOtTLD      THE      1  «TH      AMENDMK>rT.      SKCTIOM      2, 
BB     ENFORCED' 

If  U  be  admitted  that  section  2  of  the 
14th  amendment  was  not  repealed  by  the 
15th  amendment  and  that  It  U  Intelligible 
enough  to  be  enforceable  then  there  Is  no 
valid  ground  on  which  to  baae  an  argument 
that  It  should  not  be  enforced.  Every  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  must  be  given 
full  operational  effect.  Failure  to  enforce 
any  provision  of  the  Constitution  necessarily 
weakens  the  basic  charter  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Not  all  are  willing  to  admit,  however, 
either  that  meaning  of  the  section  Is  clear. 
or  that  the  section  has  not.  In  effect,  been 
repealed  by  the  15th  amendment  And.  even 
among  those  who  admit  these  premises,  there 
are  many  whj  think  it  would  be  unwise  to 
penalize  a  State  for  exercising  the  rights 
derived  from  article  I,  section  2,  and  re- 
served to  it  under  the  10th  amendment,  to 
establish  reasonable  requirements  of  resi- 
dence and  literacy  for  qualifying  its  elec- 
torate 

In  the  next  two  sections  of  the  paper,  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  set  forth  some  Illus- 
trative arguments  both  for  and  against  en- 
forcement without  any  conscious  attempt 
to  favor  one  position  or  another 

ARCUMEVTS     .AGAIMST      E>frORCEMKNT 

1  Section  2  of  the  14th  amendment  has 
b«en  repealed  by  the  15th  amendment  The 
purpose  of  section  2  was  to  encourage  the 
Stjuthern  States  to  enfranchise  the  Negro 
It  did  not  prohibit  the  States  from  denying 
the  Negrro  the  right  to  vote  but  required  re- 
duction In  represenUtlon  to  the  extent  of 
such  denial.  There  were  many  who  advo- 
cated  an  outright  grant  of  the  franchise  to 


the  Negro  and  others  who  thought  it  too 
soon  for  the  Negro  to  exercise  that  right 
Intelligently.  Section  2  was  a  compromise 
between  these  opposing  positions  and  with 
the  adoption  of  the  15th  amendment  It  be- 
came obsolete  and  was  In  effect  repealed. 

2  The  Constitution,  from  Its  adoption, 
gave  the  States  the  right  to  esUbllsh  quali- 
fications for  Its  voters.  It  Is  Inconceivable 
that  this  section  contemplated  the  Imposi- 
tion of  a  penalty  on  the  States  for  making 
the  right  to  vote  depend  upon  reasonable 
conditions  llJce  residence,  literacy,  or  even 
sanity.  Democracy  derives  Its  strength  from 
the  sound  Judgment  of  the  electorate  in 
casting  Its  vote.  How  can  a  stranger  In  town 
vote  wisely  In  the  selection  of  a  mayor?  Or 
how  can  one  vote  intelligently  for  State  or 
Federal  officers  if  one  Is  not  re.isonably  fa- 
miliar with  the  institutions  of  government? 

3  The  section  Is  so  unintelligible  that  It 
cannot  be  enforced  Or  If  Ita  meaning  be 
clear  It  would  be  Impossible  to  make  the 
determinations  and  assemble  the  statistics 
which  are  necessary  m  order  to  make  a 
thoroughly  equitable  reapportionment  based 
on  denials  of  the  right  to  vote  In  each  of  the 
States 

4  Whatever  attempt  Is  made  to  reduce 
apportionment  because  of  denials  of  the 
right  to  vote  the  Congress  cannot  and  Fhould 
not  confine  Itself  to  the  consideration  of 
denials  on  account  of  race  or  color.  At  the 
time  the  14th  amendment  was  adopted  It 
was  proposed  that  such  denials  be  the  only 
ones  considered  and  the  proposal  was  re- 
jected. If  representation  Is  unequal  now.  to 
Ignore  denials  for  other  reasons  while  weigh- 
ing denials  because  of  race  would  cause  an 
imbalance  in  representation  In  the  other 
direction  Such  result  was  not  Intended  by 
the  amendment. 

ARGtrUENTS    rOR     ENrORCEMEWT 

1  The  section  has  not  been  expressly  re- 
pealed by  the  15th  amendment  Nor  can 
any  repeal  by  Implication  be  read  Into  It. 
The  15th  amendment  deals  only  with  denials 
or  abridgments  of  the  right  to  vote  because 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude It  prohibits  the  States  from  making 
such  denials.  In.sofar  as  the  14th  amend- 
ment impliedly  {permitted  such  denials.  It 
may  have  been  repealed  But  it  cannot  be 
understood  that  If  a  State  should  make  such 
denials.  Its  apportionment  can  no  longer  be 
reduced       Moreover,    section    2    of    the    14th 

Table  I. — Residence  requirements 
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amendment  Is  not  limited  to  denials  b 
of  race  or  color  It  embraces  all  denu?."i** 
any  reason  except  participation  in  reblm^' 
or  other  crime  Whatever  effect  thr  . 
amendment  could  have  on  denials  beo.,  *" 
race  or  color.  It  could  have  no  effe^  °' 
denials  for  any  other  reason.  ^^ 

2    Section   2  does  not  prohibit  the  St., 
from  establishing  reasonable  voter  qua  ma 
tions   or   for   that    matter   from   establish?" 
unreasonable  voter  qualincatlons     u  .,    ^^ 
sets  up  an  entirely  new  svstcm  of  aoTorn     ' 
ing  Representatives.     The  primary  basu?" 
ro  pre.se  n  tat  ion  Is  to  be  the  whole  number    , 
persoiLs  in  a  State.     But  that  number  i.  , 
be    reduced     In    the    proportion    which   tx 
number  of  citizens  21    years  of  age  or  ov« 
who    are   denied    the   right   to   vote  save  ]Z 
participation    In    rebellion    or    other   crim 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  citizens  21 
over      If  a  State  establLsheji  property  qu,,? 
flcatlons.    which    under    the    Constitution    t 
Is   permitted   to  do.   Its  representation  i.  tn 
be  reduced  In   proportion  to  the  number  ^ 
people  of  voting  age  who  do  not  meet  th. 
qualification.      This    Is    true    for    any   oth^ 
condition  on   the  right   to  vote.     It  u  ouitl 
clear  from  the  legislative  history  of  the  sec 
tlon  that  this  was  Intended  to  be  itg  effect' 
3.  The  section   Is   not  unintelligible     The 
reluctance   to  enforce   It  may   be  due  to  an 
unwillingness   to   accept   the   plain  meanm? 
of  the  section  rather  than  to  any  Innate  ob 
scurlty  In  the  section  Itself 

4  So  long  aa  the  section  remains  unen 
forced  the  House  of  Reprpsentntives  does  not 
have  the  balance  the  Ccmstltutlon  intended 
that  it  have  Because  the  statistics  neces 
sary  to  enforce  It  would  be  difficult  to  obtain 
is  nn  reason  to  neglect  to  obtain  them  It  <s 
difficult  to  a.scertaln  the  total  number  of 
persons  In  a  State.  Yet  this  mujt  be  done 
And  when  It  Is  done  there  are  sometimes  dis- 
agreements about  the  results  which  are  ob- 
tained After  the  census  in  1920  some  States 
including  Kansas  and  Mlssls.«lppl,  objected  to 
the  results  which  were  obtained  Yet  th« 
apix>rtlonment  was  made  Unquestionably 
whatever  statistics  were  obuined  to  furnish 
a  ba.sls  for  reduction  In  apportionment  would 
also  give  rl.se  to  some  objections  But  no 
one  cin  complain  If  a  reasonable  effort  is 
m.ade  to  obtain  valid  statistics  and  then 
apply  them  In  a  manner  which  Is  reasonably 
calculated  to  result  In  the  kind  of  equiuble 
apportionment  of  Representatives  contem- 
plated by  section  2. 


State 

Tlm«  In  State 

Time  tn  county 

Time  tn  prectnct 
or  ward 

State 

Time  In  State 

Time  in  county 

Time  In  prerlnrt 
or  WiTd 

.\labama. 

.\laska 

.\rl«ma 

.\rkansas 

California 

Colorado 

2  years 

1  year 

do 

12  months 

»y«f 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

0  months 

iy^ 

36diys...IIIII""" 

0  months 

90  days 

90  days  (30  days  In 

rlty  or  town). 
6  month.s 

3  months. 
30  days. 
Do. 
1  month. 
54  days. 
15  days. 

30  days. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
60  days. 
3  months. 

6  months. 

30  days. 
1  year. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire- 
New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  CaroUna 
North  Dakota  .. 

O'io 

Oklahoma. 

6  months 

do 

do 

do 

13  months 

40  days 

10  days. 
Do. 

15  days  (In  rlty  of 

4th  class). 
30  days. 
Do 

30  days 

6  months  in  town... 
eodays 

90  days.. 

1  year 

4  months 

do 

do 

'w'days:::::::::::::: 

40  days 

6  months 

r>elaware 

3  months 

Do. 
Do. 

Florl<Ia 

6  montbo 

.do. 

do 

Oeonrla 

Idaho 

do 

30  days 

40  days. 
30  days. 

Illinois... 

Indiana 

Iowa 

1  year 

6  months 

do 

do 

90  days 

60  days  In  township. 
80  day<i 

Pennsylvania 

Rho<ie  Island 

.South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota.... 
Tennessee 

1  year 

do 

2years 

6  months  in  town  or 

city. 
1  year 

2  months. 

Kan-sai 

4  months. 

Louisiana 

-Maine 

^y^ 

do 

6  month!! 

6  montlv 

1  yejir  in  parish 

3  nionth<:  In  dfy. 

town.  ptc. 
6  months 

1  yeor 

12  months 

90  days 

3  months 

30  days. 

.Maryland 

1  year 

UUh 

Vermoot 

Virginia 

Washington 

WeetVlnrtnla    .. 

Wlsoonsta 

Wyoming; 

do.'.'.:::::: :::::: 

do 

do 

do. 

do        

do 

do 

fl  months 

4  ironths 

60  days. 

3  months  in  town... 
6  months 

.Maasachusetti... 

do 

9  months  In  city  or 
town. 

30  ii>»y>  in  city  or 
u>wnHhlp 

i  year  in  city  or 

town. 
fiOdays 

(To  vote  for  rppre- 

Michigan 

•5  month*! 

sentatives  to 
frenprsl  !w^semt)ly 

Minnesow 

-M  issi>i!<jppi 

do _ 

2  years 

or  justloe-1 ) 

90  days — 

00  days 

30  days. 

1  year 

Mis-sotirl 

todays. 
Do. 

-Montana ^.... 

do 

1 

30  days 

1 

1963 
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SUte 


^Ubania • 

Ala»k» • 

Arlrona • 

Arkansas 

CaWornto 


Cokjrado 

Connectlcot... 

Delaware 

rkirida 

Oeorfla- 

Idaho 

llllnoto 

Indiana 

lows 

Kansas 

Kfntncky 

Louisiana 

Maine—- 

Mvytand 

Mwsfwhusetts. 

.MlfhljtHn 

Mlnne.sota 


U.S.  ritii!en«hlp 
required 


Mississippi. 

.Missouri.... 
Moo  tana... 

.Velira-ska... 


X 

X 

X 

.X  (at  least  90  days 
before  election). 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 2.... 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X  (at  least  3  months 

before  election). 
X 

X  (by  election) 

X 


Afre 


21 

19 
21 
21 
21 

21 
21 
21 
21 
18 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
18 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 

21 
21 
21 
21 


Literary 
required 


X 

X 

X 


X. 


X. 
X. 


X  1 


Pol!  tax 

prrn-<iul- 

siU"  lor 

voting 


Loyalty 
oath 


X>. 
X.. 


(«>- 


State 


X. 
X. 
X. 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 


North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  IsUuid... 
South  Carolina., 
South  Dakota... 

Tennpsst-e 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


U.S.  cltUrnshlp 
required 


X... 
X... 
-X... 
X... 


X  (at  least  90  days 

before  oleotioni. 
X. 


X 

x::::::::::: 

X ::::: 

X  (at  least  1  month). 

x!:::::::::: 


Ago 


X  (must  have  re- 
sl.lf.l  in  United 
States  5  years). 

X 

X 

X  (for  yo  days; 

X.. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


21 
21 
21 
21 
21 

21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 


21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 


Literaty 
required 


Poll  tax 
prerequi- 
site lor 
voting 


(>).. 
XI. 


X. 

(•). 


(')- 

X... 


(•)- 
x». 


(').. 
x>. 


l^oyally 
oath 


1  Unless  civil  rights  have  been  restored. 


X. 


Table  III. — Persons  disqualified  from  voting 


State 


Idiots, 

Insane, 

under 

gnardian- 

sliip 


AUhAma.. 
Alas  Its — 
jlniona... 
Arkaiisu.'.. 
California. 


Colorado 

Connecticut. 
Delaware 


Florida.. 

C.Mrgla.. 
Idaho... 


X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 

X. 
X. 
X. 


Commis- 
sion of 
k'lony  or 
Infamous 
crime 


I'ttlllMTS 


niioois 

X  .. 

Indianii        

X  .. 

Io»a 

X  . 

Kansas 

X 

Kentucky 

X... 

IxMiifiana 

X 

Main*  .     

X 

Mar>l»nd 

X     ... 

.M&.ssacliu9etts 

MlrhlKftn 

Minnesota 

Ml.^si.sslppl 

X 

x:::::::: 
X 

ML<«uuri 

X  .. 

XI. 

X'. 
X'. 


X 
X 
X. 

X 


X 
X 


X  > 


X> 


X.... 
X  '«. 


Others 


Vagrants  and  others. 


Allrns  ineligible  to  citizen- 
ship. 
While  in  p>rlson. 

Convicted  of  election  of- 
fen.ses,  dlsenfniiichised  10 
years. 

Interested  in  election  wa- 
ger. 

Chinese  or  Mongolian  de- 
scendants not  bom  in 
United  States. 

While  imprisoned. 

Dishonorably  discharged 
soldier,  bribery. 

In  prison  for  penal  ofTense. 

inmates  of  pruson  or  chari- 
table institution,  diwrl- 
ers  and  those  dishonor- 
ably du-iihargcd  from 
armed  services  unless  re- 
instated. 


Comipt  election  prartlees, 
disfranchise  for  3  years. 

See  body  of  report  under 
"Qualifications  for  Vot- 
Ine"  regarding  Indians. 

Indians  not  taxed. 

While  In  prison  or  poor- 
house. 


State 


Montana , 

Nebraska , 

Nevada.. 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 


Idiots 
insane, 
under 
guardian- 
ship 


X. 
X. 
X. 


Commis- 
sion of 
fclony  or 
infamous 
crime 


North  Caro!ina._. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 


Oklahoma. 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 


J  Unless  dvil  rights  have  lH»n  restored 
'  C(mnectcd  with  election. 


Rhode  Island . 


South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 


Virginia 

Wa.shlngton 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 


X. 
X. 
X. 

X. 
X. 
X. 


X  1. 
Xi. 

x». 

XI. 
X... 
.X  1. 
X  '. 


Paupers 


Others 


XI. 
X  I. 
X  I. 

X  '. 

X  1.. 


XI. 


X 


Wyoming. 


X. 
X. 

X. 

X. 


X 


X... 

XI.. 

x«.. 


XI. 


X'. 


Duel. 

Violation  of  election  law.i 
Do. 

Election,   ofTenses — shall 
not  vote  at  such  election. 


under  e]et'tif>n 
poorhouse    or 


X 


X.. 


2d   ofTenae 

laws. 

While     in 

prison. 


Election  offense — ilisfnin- 
chised  4  years.  Bril>ery 
at  election—'  •  •  for  »u<  h 
election. 

Residint!  on  lands  ceded  hy 
Khodi  Island  to  l'nil<  il 
Stalls. 

While  in  prl.>«on. 


Bribery  for  voU'  dLsfran- 
chtsed  for  sucli  election. 

Duel. 

Indians  not  taxed;  sub- 
versive activities. 

Bribery  in  election  (wlille 
under  conviction). 

Bribery:  '  duel;  election 
wager— disenfranchiseil 
for  such  election. 


'  Treason  or  eleeliim  offense. 
*  While  under  couvictkjn. 


THE  JLTVENILE  DEUNQUENCY  ACT 
AND  MOBILIZATION  FOR  YOUTH 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Parbstein]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
ine  terms  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act,  a  3-year 
program  of  grants  were  to  be  made  to 


many  of  our  major  cities  to  plan  pro- 
grams that  would  prevent  further  in- 
creases in  the  crime  rate  among  so  many 
of  our  young  people.  These  programs 
were  to  find  ways  and  means  of  pre- 
venting juvenile  delinquency  by  provid- 
ing constructive  and  useful  alternatives 
to  crime. 

The  first  target  area  chosen  was  the 
lower  east  side  of  Manhattan  which  I 


have  had  the  honor  to  represent  in  thi.s 
Congress  since  1957.  New  York  City 
received  funds  to  put  into  operation  a 
program  which  was  to  concentrate  large- 
ly on  job  training  and  improving  the  vo- 
cational skills  of  the  area  youth  to  en- 
able them  to  find  employment  in  private 
industry. 

An  article  recently  appeared   in  the 
New  York  Times  which  commented  on 
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the  progress  of  New  York's  mobilization 
for  youth  project  The  article  included 
pictures  of  some  of  the  young  people 
taking  part  In  the  program  and  showed 
them  in  training  programs  ranging  from 
operating  gasoline  stations  and  learning 
auto  mechanics  to  operating  and  waiting 
on  tables  in  a  neighborhood  luncheon- 
ette. In  all.  the  article  pointed  out  that 
nearly  500  young  people  are  currently 
undergoing  job  training,  and  some  180 
are  already  employed  in  private  indus- 
try. 

The  guiding  philosophy  of  mobiliza- 
tion for  youth  is  explained  by  Mr.  James 
McCarthy,  the  project  director.  He 
comments  in  the  article  that  "Delin- 
quency can  be  prevented  only  if  young 
people  are  given  a  genuine  opportunity 
to  behave  differently."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  training  these  young  people 
to  hold  resjwnslble  positions  of  employ- 
ment is  a  worthwhile  undertaking;  and 
I  am  dehghted  that  such  an  ambitious 
program  was  started  in  my  city  and  in 
that  part  of  my  district  which  houses  so 
many  of  the  underprivileged  youth  of 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  others  might 
find  the  New  York  Times  article  of  con- 
siderable interest  for,  in  addition  to 
describing  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  in  New  York,  the  article  indicates 
that  the  help  provided  by  the  Congress 
has  been  meaningful.  The  Juvenile  De- 
Unquency  Act  has  resulted  in  new  and 
comprehensive  programs  to  combat 
juvenile  delinquency  m  our  cities  that 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  possible 
These  programs  will  not  only  aid  our 
young  people,  but  will  lead  to  a  stronger 
America  as  well. 

I  submit  for  my  colleagues'  considera- 
tion   the    article    of    May    23,    1963.    by 
Layhmond  Robinson  entitled  "Juvenile 
Project  Making  Headway": 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  23.   1963) 
JuviNiLE  Pbojict  Making  Hxaowat 
(By  Layhmond  Robinson) 
At   a  gas  station   on   the  Lower   East   Side 
a  carowner  gets   the  same  cheerful,  efficient 
service  he  finds  at  most  other  modern  filling 
stations. 

But  he  quickly  detects  this  difference:  All 
the  attendants,  except  the  manager,  are 
teenagers. 

And.  as  he  prepares  to  drive  out  of  the 
station,  at  East  Houston  Street  and  Avenue 
B.  he  is  handed  this  note  by  a  polite  youth: 

"You  have  been  served  by  a  trainee  of 
Mobilization  for  Youth.  We  have  similar 
work  training  programs  in  a  number  of 
occupations.  We  would  appreciate  your  help 
in  finding  Jobs.  Won't  you  please  call 
OR   7  0400   to   place   your   Job  order?" 

The  station  Is  an  'MFY-  station,  operated 
under  the  auspices  of  Mobilization  for 
Youth,  Inc. 


others  at  the  MFY  liincbeonette;  the  MPT 
woodwork  shop  and  similar  projects,  they 
are  supervised  by  professionals  In  their  par- 
ticular line  of  work. 

More  than  1,000  youths  have  applied  to 
participate  In  the  program  since  It  began  last 
October  15.  Nearly  500  are  currently  under- 
going training.  About  180  are  holding  down 
Jobs  in  private  Industry. 

coMPOsmoN  or  project 
Mobilization  for  Youth  Is  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration of  representatives  of  settlement 
houses,  welfare  agencies,  religious  Institu- 
tions and  other  groups  on  the  lower  East  Side. 
Its  history  began  In  1957  when  Increasing 
Juvenile  delinquency  In  the  area  led  these 
representatives  to  begin  developing  a  pro- 
gram of  research  and  action.  Its  blueprint 
was  completed  last  July. 

Researchers  from  Columbia  University  are 
studying  data  compiled  from  its  operations 
as  the  basis  for  recommendations  for  a  per- 
manent antldellnquency  project  in  the  city 
and  the  Nation. 

The  program  Is  supported  by  the  National 
Institute  of  MenUl  Health;  the  New  York 
City  government;  the  President's  Committee 
on  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime,  and  the 
Ford  Foundation. 

The  area  in  which  the  project's  directors 
seek  the  solution  to  delinquency  spans  67 
blocks.  Its  delinquency  rate  increased  70 
percent  over  a  3-year  period  before  Mobiliza- 
tion for  Youth  began  it*  program. 

The  area  Is  one  of  the  most  ethnically  di- 
verse sections  of  the  city,  with  Jews  and 
Puerto  Rlcans  predominating  but  with  large 
numbers  of  Negroes  and  residents  of  Italian 
and  Irish  lineage. 

"Our  operation  Is  based  on  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  a  very  practical  theory."  says 
James  E  McCarthy,  the  project's  big.  pink- 
faced  administrative  director. 

"It  Is  that  delinquency  can  be  prevented 
only  If  young  people  are  given  genuine  op- 
portunities to  behave  differently.  We  pro- 
vide them  with  natural  and  stimulating 
work  programs  and  with  creative  educational 
programs.  But  we  don't  stop  there.  We 
work  with  their  families  too. 


JuTie 


aids  and  hospital  orderlies.    Some  ar.  - 
ing  In  department  stores.  '*k 

The    program   has  stirred   the  comrr, 
and   ha«  drawn    both    heavy   apnlau^     ^ 
sharp  criticism  t'H'ause  »„^ 
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EFFORT    TO    SOLVE    .\    RIDDLE 

The  youths,  the  services  station,  the  man- 
ager and  the  telephone  number  are  all  part 
of  the  most  ambltlouj  and  best-flnanced  ef- 
fort In  the  Nation  to  solve  the  riddle  of  Ju- 
venile delln:!U?ncy. 

Armed  with  an  experimental.  3-year  blue- 
print and  $13  million  Mobilization  for  Youth 
seeks  to  find  the  most  practical  approaches 
to  the  problem  of  preventing  and  controlling 
Juvenile  delinquency. 

The  youths  at  the  MFY  gas  station  are 
trainees  who  are  paid  «1  25  an  hour.     Like 


HANDICAPS    or   POVERTY 

"Essentially  we  are  attacking  the  handi- 
caps Imposed  by  poverty.  We  are  trying  to 
stimulate  a  neighborhood  of  some  107  000 
people  to  recognize  that  they  have  the 
means — If  they  try — to  change  their  condi- 
tion, that  they  can  Influence  their  own  fu- 
tures, that  they  can  fight  city  hall,  that  they 
make  their  neighborhood  a  much  better 
place  In  which  to  live. 

"We  don't  expect  to  revolutionize  the  Low- 
er East  Side  But  we  expect  to  leave  be- 
hind techniques  that  will  help  this  neigh- 
borhood to  manage  its  own  affairs  and  to 
give   its  children   some  goals  to  shoot  for." 

A  conspicuous  pirt  of  the  project  Is  Its 
work  program  This  seeks  to  prepare  both 
high  school  graduates  and  drop-outs  for  Jobs 
In  private  Industry. 

They  Include  bovs  and  girls  who  because 
of  their  lack  of  skills — or  because  of  their  at- 
titudes, grooming  habits,  speech,  fear  of 
racial  discrimination  or  other  factors — are 
not  deemed  "employable"  by  private  Indus- 
try. 

They  are  trained  In  actual  work  programs 
for  3  to  6  months  until  they  learn  the  skills 
and  the  social  graces  needed  In  a  competitive 
society  They  are  then  referred  by  Mobili- 
zation for  Youth  to  lobs  throuehout  the  city, 
through  a  llal.oon  with  the  New  York  State 
Employment  Service. 

AKRANOEMEITT    WITH    UNION 

The  organization  has  recently  arranged 
with  the  International  Ladles  Garment 
Workers  Union  to  give  Instruction  to  selected 
trainees  In  the  needle  trades.  Others  are 
going    Into    a    training    program    for    nurses 


Recently  a  group  of  teenagers  picket*^  .v 
headquarters  of   Mobilization  for  Vn^M.^* 
214  East  Second  Street.     They  charV^  1" 
the   project  was  showing  favoritism  bi.w 
training  to  members  of  Juvenile  ganM 

Mr   McCarthy  denies  this.    "We  of  co 
have   some   children    with    records'  of  d^ 
quency  In  our  work  groups."  he  says 

"That  Is  one  of  our  projects—to  work  .i,k 
them."  he   goes  on.     "But   we  do  not  «hn 
favoritism  to  anyone  and  we  are  pleases  , 
note    that    the    pickets    were    trying  ^ 
In — not  out — of  our  program."  ^' 

OTHER    CRITICISM     HEARD 

Other  criticism  has  been  made  by  Con 
pressmen  and  civic  leaders  who  feel  the  iii 
mlUlon  given  to  the  project  can  be  bettw 
spent  on  other  programs.  Some  shopkeen*™ 
grumble  that  the  project's  operations  (W 
pete  with  their  own  businesses. 

But  Mr.  McCarthy  and  his  colleainiM  mii 
with  the  punches.  b  »  rou 

"We  expect  criticism."  he  asserts.  "Sonw 
of  the  things  we  are  doing  are  challeneim, 
to  some  of  the  vested  interests,  such  as  the 
slum  lords  who  exploit  the  poor.'" 

"One  of  the  popular  notions  we've  already 
disproved."  says  Oeorge  A.  Brager,  the  di 
rector  of  the  project's  action  programs  "u 
that  slum  children  don't  want  to  work 
We've  found  they're  very  eager  to  learn  u 
they  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  and  to 
work." 

Mr.  McCarthy  said  that  the  organization 
planned  extensive  campaigns  to  educate 
lower  East  Side  residents  In  their  rights  and 
obligations  as  tenants  and  In  the  uses  of 
the  ballot  to  effect  social  changes. 

Another  part  of  the  MFY  program  la  its 
hiring  of  high  school  students  to  tutor 
younger  children.  The  tutors  work  6  hour« 
a  week. 

Other  projects  Include  efforts  to  curb  nar- 
cotics addiction,  activity  to  stimulate  better 
housekeeping  habits  among  mothers,  and 
Individual  and  family  guidance. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  TAX  TREATMENT 
OP  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Jarman]  li 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  the 
desire  of  all  Members  of  the  House,  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  eliminating  what- 
ever inequities  may  exist  in  our  present 
tax  laws.  I  am  equally  committed  to 
whatever  revisions  may  be  necessary  to 
spur  the  national  economy. 

I  am  deeply  concerned,  however,  with 
some  of  the  administration's  proposalJ 
now  pending  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  I  refer  particularly 
to  changes  in  the  tax  treatment  of  natu- 
ral resources. 

The  four  pending  changes  in  the  nat- 
ural resources  tax  provisions  would: 

Pirst.  Revise  the  method  of  computing 
the  50-percent  net  income  limitation  on 
percentage  depletion  by  providing  that 
any  loss  sustained  on  a  given  property  in 
1  year  be  carried  over  into  subsequent 
years  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  net 
income  from  that  property  in  succeeding 
years  upon  which  the  50-percent  limita- 
tion is  based. 

However,  to  lessen  the  impact  of  such 
a  change  on  depletion  in  a  single  year, 


1963 

the  administration  recommends  that  the 
application  of  the  carryover  in  any  1 
year  be  limited  to  an  amount  which  will 
reduce  depletion  no  more  than  one-half 
of  the  amount  otherwise  allowable. 

Second.  Revoke  the  option  previously 
granted  in  1954  permitting  separate 
properties  within  an  operating  unit  to 
be  combined  and  treated  as  one  property 
for  depletion  purposes. 

This  would  restore  the  property  rules 
which  were  in  effect  under  the  1939  code. 
If  eruicted.  any  aggregations  of  proper- 
ties previously  formed  would  have  to  be 
broken  up  and  treated  as  separate  prop- 
erties after  1963. 

Third.  Provide  that  gains  on  sale  of 
mineral  properties  be  taxed  as  ordinary 
income  to  the  extent  of  drilling  and  de- 
pletion deductions  taken  after  1963. 

This  would  be  a  recoupment  provision 
requiring  that  prior  deductions  for  de- 
pletion—up to  cost — and  drilling  costs 
be  restored  to  income  by  denying  capi- 
tal gain  treatment.  This  would  tend  to 
discourage  future  sales  of  oil  properties 
including  ABC  sales. 

Fourth.  Make  a  dual  change  involv- 
ing mineral  exploration  and  production 
in  foreign  countries:  one.  further  re- 
stricting the  allowance  of  foreign  tax 
credits;  the  other,  preventing  the  deduc- 
tion of  foreign  exploration  and  develop- 
ment costs  to  the  extent  that  they  exceed 
foreign  income. 

Reduction  of  percentage  depletion,  or 
adverse  changes  of  other  tax  measures 
applying  to  exploration  and  production 
and  sale  of  oil  and  gas  reserves,  would 
admittedly  result  in  greater  tax  revenues 
in  the  period  immediately  following  the 
taking  of  such  measures.  But  this  would 
be  only  a  transient  condition. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  what  we  are 
looking  for. 

In  the  event  that  tax  provisions  ap- 
plying to  oil  and  gas  production  were 
adversely  rearranged,  impairment  of  a 
great  and   essential   industry  would   be 

inevitable. 

Exploration  and  production  budgets 
would  necessarily  be  curtailed  to  con- 
form with  a  new  level  of  recovery  of  cap- 
ital. Drilling  would  decline.  In  Okla- 
homa, where  there  are  over  18  million 
nonproductive  acres  under  lease,  we 
would  expect  many  lease  blocks  to  be 
dropped.  This  would  be  to  the  detri- 
ment of  landowner  income.  And  re- 
member, the  farmer  or  landowner  pays 
a  Federal  income  tax  on  lease  bonuses 
and  rentals. 

.J,^^'"^  would  be  less  employment  on 
drilling  rigs  and  producing  properties; 
less  income,  and  fewer  taxes.  The  vast 
research  projects  aimed  at  increasing 
the  recovery  of  petroleum  from  proven 
reserves  would  be  restricted.  Steel  for 
drilling  rigs  and  steel  for  pipelines  would 
Be  in  shorter  demand.  This  would  ad- 
versely influence  taxable  income  all  the 
»^y  back  to  the  Mesaba  iron  ore  deposits 
or  Minnesota  and  the  steel  furnaces  of 
Pittsburgh. 

While  the  oil  industry  could  not  bal- 
ance Its  budget  overnight.  I  can  easily 
loresee  conferences  being  held  in  ever>- 
ou  company  office  across  the  country  the 
very  first  day  of   business  following  a 
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change  in  the  petroleum  tax  picture  as 
proposed  by  measures  we  now  have  un- 
der consideration.  And  petroleum  tax 
consultants  would  be  besieged  by  thou- 
sands of  small,  individual  producers. 

Adverse  tax  action  in  this  area  would 
also  shrink  the  risk  dollars  that  are  con- 
stantly being  sought  by  the  industry  to 
supplement  its  own  capital  in  the  financ- 
ing of  exploratory  and  development  ven- 
tures. Present  tax  laws  applying  to  pe- 
troleum give  recognition  to  the  risks 
mvolved.  Were  the  Congress  to  reduce 
these  tax  factors,  this  risk  money  would 
dwindle,  po.ssibly  to  the  vanishing  point. 
The  only  alternative  would  be  for  Con- 
gress to  also  reduce  the  ripks  and  I  doubt 
seriously  this  can  be  done. 

Every  county  in  my  district  in  Okla- 
homa is  productive  of  oil  and  gas.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  cost  of  each  drilled 
well  approaches  $100,000.  It  requires 
economic  fortitude  of  high  cahber  to 
assign  capital  in  the  suggested  amounts 
to  a  venture  that  may  not  recover  a 
dime  in  profits.  Those  of  you  who  have 
ventured  into  a  part  interest  in  an  ex- 
ploratory well  can  appreciate  the  reality 
of  my  statement. 

In  conclusion,  independent  oilmen  in 
addition  to  trying  to  unravel  and  expose 
the  oil  tax  proposals  for  what  they  really 
are,  are  equally  concerned  about  new 
proposals  that  may  lie  ahead.  There  is 
cause  to  think  that  the  current  pro- 
posals— launched  as  they  were  under  the 
misleading  banner  of  correcting  unin- 
tended defects — are  merely  forerunners 
to  an  all-out  attack  upon  the  oil  and  gas 
tax  structure.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
may  be  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  back- 
door attacks  on  oil  tax  provisions  de- 
signed to  accomplish  indirectly  the  same 
end  result. 

Adverse  tax  action  on  petroleum 
would  take  its  toll,  over  the  long  term 
in  decreased  Federal  taxes.  There 
would  be  regression  of  a  basic  industry 
from  its  present  level  of  activity  to  a 
new  and  lower  plateau. 

Instead  of  such  action,  I  submit  that 
we  must  keep  our  resources  working  for 
us.  Only  by  that  means  can  we  be  as- 
sured of  a  sound  tax  base  and  an  ex- 
panding industry. 
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A  man  cannot  spend  30  years  as  a 
Member  of  this  body  without  leaving  a 
mark  on  the  pages  of  American  history 
Mr.  Walter  left  his  mark.  Coauthor  of 
the  Immigration  Act  that  bears  his 
name:  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities;  second- 
ranking  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee — there  was  no  major  legis- 
lation that  passed  through  this  House 
that  Mr.  Walter  did  not  involve  himself 
with. 

I  did  not  know  him  well.  I  wish  I 
could  have  had  that  privilege.  For  he 
was  a  just  man  and  a  good  man.  He 
was  attacked  by  many  vocal  individuals 
and  groups  for  his  work  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  and 
he  was  attacked  for  his  work  in  the  area 
of  immigration  laws.  However,  Francis 
Walter  accepted  attacks  and  criticism 
because  he  believed  he  was  doing  the  best 
he  could  for  his  country. 

This  is  the  one  feature  that  stands  out 
in  my  recollection  of  our  distinguished 
colleague.  Here  was  a  man  that  trulv 
loved  Ameyca.  He  loved  his  country  so 
much  he  was  prepared  to  bear  any  crit- 
icism—any  attack— to  do  right  for 
America,  and  he  was  not  only  a  fighter 
on  the  floor  of  this  House;  in  both  World 
Wars  Mr.  Walter  served  his  country  in 
uniform. 

Surely  here  is  a  proud  record,  Fran- 
cis Walter  served  this  House  well.  He 
sei-ved  his  country  well.  We  shall  not 
soon  forget  this  man,  and  his  sense  of 
patriotism  can  inspire  us  all.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  an  honor  to  pay  tribute  to  so  fine 
an  American. 


THE   LATE    EMIL    V.   PACINI 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  FRANCIS  E. 
WALTER,  A  FINE  AMERICAN 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     CHARLES     H.     WILSON.     Mr. 
Speaker.   I  ri.se  today  to  join  so  many 
others  of  this  House  in  paying  last  re- 
spects   to    our    late    distinguished    col- 
league, the  Honorable  Francis  E.  Walter 
of  Pennsylvania. 

One  of  the  most  senior  Members  of 
this  House— ranking  sixth  in  order  of 
seniority— the  Honorable  Francis  Walter 
was  the  longest  serving  Democratic 
Party  Representative  from  his  native 
State. 


Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, It  was  with  great  shock  that  I  learned 
of  the  passing  of  Emil  V.  Pacini  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Mr.  Pacini  was  a  very  dear  friend  of 
mine  for  many  years.  He  was  an  out- 
standing Chicagoan.  having  been  a  leader 
in  the  civic  and  political  life  of  Chicago 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  Pacini  was  the  Democratic  ward 
committeeman  of  the  10th  ward  of  Chi- 
cago and  represented  that  ward  in  the 
Chicago  City  Council  for  over  20  years 
His  major  contribution  to  the  city  was 
the  enactment  of  the  legislation  of  the 
Chicago  Comprehensive  Zoning  Ordi- 
nance, and  the  modernization  of  the 
Chicago  Building  Code. 

My  association  with  him  in  the  city 
council  and  the  County  Central  Commit- 
tee of  the  Democratic  Party  of  Cook 
County  enabled  me  to  become  aware  of 
his  strong  character  and  devotion  to  his 
public  duties. 

The  city  of  Chicago  will  experience 
great  loss,  especially  the  people  of  the 
South  Chicago  community.  My  sympa- 
thy to  Mrs.  Pacini  and  family  in  this 
great  hour  of  grief. 
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LEIAVE  OP  ABSES^CE 

By  unanimous  confent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PoREMAjf  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck  » ,  for  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Stinson.  for  Friday,  June  7,  and 
Monday,  June  10,  1963.  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Skubitz  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends>,  for  June  6  and  7.  to  attend  fu- 
neral in  Kansas  of  his  administrative 
assistant.  Col.  Robert  L.  Thompson. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman.  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter  there- 
in. 

Mr.  Stratton,  for  60  minutes,  today: 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Nyga.\rd>.  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday 
June  12.  1963. 

Mr.  Bruci  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ny- 
GAARD).  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday  June 
12.  1963. 

Mr.  Weaver  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ny- 
GA.ARD).  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday.  June  11. 
1963. 

Mr.  Farbstein  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert > .  for  30  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Vinson  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks made  by  him  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  H.R.  6500  and  to  include  a  ta- 
ble relating  to  the  Reserves. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nygaard)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  F*LNO. 

Mr.  GLAOfo  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  in  his 
special  order  for  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

(The  following  Members   (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Legcett  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 
Mr.  Daodario. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

893.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  automatic  data  processing 
operations  at  the  Chicago,  Dl..  Regional  Dis- 
bursing Offlce.  Bureau  of  Accounts.  Treasury 
Department:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

894.  A  letter  from  the  n.itlonal  commander. 
ClvU  Air  Patrol,  transmitting  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1962.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  476. 
79th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

895  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Offlce  of  the  President, 
transmitting  plans  for  works  of  Improvement 
relating  to  the  following  watersheds:  Buck- 
horn-Mesa.  Ariz:  Tupelo  Bayou.  Ark.; 
Naalehu.  Hawaii;  Caney  Creek.  Oltla  ;  Bear- 
Plerce-Cedar  Creek.  Nebr.;  Thompson  Creek 
(supplemental).  Tenn  ;  and  Bellwood.  Nebr.. 
pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  &a 
amended  (16  USC.  1005).  and  Executive 
Order  No.  10654  of  January  20.  1956;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

896  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
SecreUry  of  Defense  (Propertle*  and  Instal- 
lations) transmitting  additional  material  re- 
lating to  a  letter  dated  August  31.  19G2.  per- 
taining to  estimated  cost  of  certain  facilities 
projecta  for  the  Air  National  Guard,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  10  DSC  2233a ( 1 )  ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

897  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  State*,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  need  to  deter  overlnsurance  and  to 
curtail  certain  free  coverage  under  the  Fed- 
eral employees  health  benefits  program  which 
Is  administered  by  the  US.  Civil  Service 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

898.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  blU  en- 
tlUed  "A  bill  to  Include  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Department  of  LatKDr  within 
the  provisions  of  sections  111  and  1114  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
assaults  and  homicides";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

899.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautlca  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  pursuant  to  section  1(c) 
(ID  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  Authorization  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963  (76  Stat.  382);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Science  and  Astronautics. 

900  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Offlce  of  the  Preeldent. 
transmitting  plans  for  works  of  Improvement 
relating  to  the  following  watersheds-  Big 
Nance  Creek.  Ala  ;  Apache  Junction-Gilbert 
Ariz.:  Williams-Chandler.  Ariz  ;  Uttle  TaUa- 
pooea  River.  Ga  ;  Chuquatonchee  Creek 
Miss  :  Stillwater  Creek.  Okla.;  and  Guayanes 
River,  PR  .  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act.  as  amended  (16  USC.  1005).  and 
ExecuUve  Order  No  10654  of  January  30. 
1956.    to    the   Committee    on    Public    Works. 


expand  the  authority  of  the  Canal  Zon.  «- 
eriiment  to  settle  claUns  not  co«fni«Ki     ^*- 
the  Tort  Claims  Act;  with  amendZ^  '  ^"^ 
NO.  362) .     Referred  to  the^^'^^  '^Pt 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un^.      ^* 

Mr.     BONNER:     Committee    on    M.,' u 
Marine  and  Fisheries.     HR    3999    a  h     "^ 
amend  section  66  of  title  2  of  the  Can.,  ,   ^ 
Code;     with    amendment     (Rept     No     ,°"* 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    th.   Jv 
H  .use  on   the  State  of   the  Union  * 

Mr      BONNER:     Committee    on    Merrh 
Marine  and  Fisheries.     H  R    5781      a  k,. 
amend  the  act  of  August  1.  1939.' to  prL"" 
that  professional   nurses  shall   be  rJ^T'^' 
as  stafT  officers  In  the  U.S.  merchant  m^,^ 
without  amendment    (Rept     No    364i      b  ' 
ferrcd  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  R.„ 
on  the  State  of  the  Union.  "°"  * 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clau.sc  4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bUl, 

and  resolutions  were  introduced  and  JT 

erally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  AYRES: 
HR  6812.  A  bill  to  amend  section  l804iri 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  claruV  h 
requirement  that  veterans'  housing  Ln! 
be  made  only  to  veterans  occupvlnir  or  TT 
tending  to  occupy,  the  housing  L  th,i^ 
homes,  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  aT 
fairs  '"■ 


ADJOURl^MENT 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjoiirn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  48  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. June  6.  1963.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.    BONNER:     Committee    on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.     HR.  8050.  A  bill   to 


By  Mr  BONNER: 
H  R  6813  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  86- 
518  and  section  606  of  the  Merchant  Marin. 
Act.  1936.  to  authorize  the  amendmeoTo' 
contracts  between  shipowners  and  the  Onlt«i 
States  dealing  with  vessels  whose  life  C 
been  extended  by  Public  Law  86-518  to  th» 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fuh 
erles. 

H  R.  6814    A  bin  to  amend   title  12  of  tin 
Merchant   Marine  Act.   1936.   In  order  to  re 
move  certain  llmiutlons  with  respect  to  wa^ 
risk    insurance    Issued    under    the   provlaionj 
of  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HR   6815.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  town 
of  Hancock.  Mass  ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    FASCELL: 
H  R  6816    A    bill    to    amend    sections   163 
and    274    of   the   Internal   Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  relating  to  the  diductlblUty  of  certain 
business    entertainment,    etc.    expense*    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    ICHORD: 
H  R  6817.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communl- 
cations    Act    of    1934.    with    respect    to  the 
hours  of  operation   of   certain   broadcastln* 
sutlons;  to  the  Committee  on  Intersute  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  KNOX: 
HR  6818  A  bin  to  amend  section  902(bl 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
allow  a  credit  for  foreign  Uxes  paid  by  a 
foreign  corporation  20  percent  or  more  of 
the  voting  stock  of  which  Is  owned  by  an- 
other foreign  corporation  In  which  a  domes- 
tic corporation  has  a  substantial  stock  Inter- 
est: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean*. 
HR  6819  A  bill  to  amend  section  902ia) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  allowance  of  a  credit  to  corpo- 
rate stockholders  for  foreign  taxes  paid  by 
certain  foreign  corporations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  McINTIRE; 
H  R  6820  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  to 
prevent  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
from  discriminating  against  any  area  of  the 
country  In  the  siile  or  delivery  of  feed  gralM; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr    MILLER  of  California: 
HR  6821.  A    bill    to    create    four    Judicial 
districts  for  the  State  of  California,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  four  additional 


district  Judges  for   the   State  of  California, 
nd  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    MULTER: 
HR  6822.  A   bill    to   amend    the    Interna- 
tional  Peace    and    Security    Act    of    1961    to 
nrovldc  for   the  establishment   and   support 
of  a  Western  Hemisphere  police  force;  to  the 
Committee   on   Foreign   Affairs. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
HR  6823.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Bretton 
Woods    Agreements    Act    to    authorize     the 
Governor  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction   and    Development   to   vote   for 
an  increase  In  the  Bank's  authorized  capital 
stock;    to   the    Committee   on    Banking    and 
Currency. 

By  Mr  ST  ONGE: 
H.R  6824  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35.  re- 
lating to  war  orphan's  educational  assist- 
ance, of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
in  order  to  Increase  the  amount  of  allow- 
ances paid  pursuant  to  such  chapter;  to  the 
Committee   on   Veterans'    Affairs. 

By   Mr    TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R  6825    A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain    production,    to    establish    a    cropland 
retirement  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on   Agriculture. 
By  Mr    ASHBROOK: 
HR  6826.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code   of   1954   to   allow   an   Income 
ux  credit  for   tuition   expenses  of  the   tax- 
payer or  his  sjxjuse   or   a   dependent   at   an 
Institution  of  higher  education,  and  an  ad- 
ditional   credit    for    gifts    or    contributions 
made  to  any  institution  of  higher  education; 
to  the  Committee   on   Ways  and   Means. 
By  Mr    BARRETT: 
H  R.  6827    A  bill  to  promote  better  racial 
relations    through    the    establishment    of    a 
U.8.  Intercultural  Center;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr    ROSENTHAL: 
H.R  6828    A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide. Fungicide  and  Rodentlclde  Act.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  labeling  of  economic 
poisons  with  registration  numbers,  to  elimi- 
nate registration  under  protest,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
HR  6829    A   bill   to  amend  section   701   of 
the  Housing   Act   of    1954    to   authorize   the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to 
make  urban  planning  grants  thereunder  for 
the  provision  of  planning  assistance  to  In- 
dian   reservations;     to     the    Conunlttee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr  BOB  WILSON: 
HR  6830  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  permit  premium  compen- 
sation of  fireflghtlng  employees  to  be  con- 
sidered as  basic  salary  for  the  purposes  of 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr    MATSUNAGA: 
HR.6831    A  bill  to  amend   the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  Impose  a  limita- 
tion  upon   the   time   for   the   Institution   of 


deportation    proceedings,    and    a    limitation 
upon   the  time  for  the  loss  of  U.S.  nation- 
ality;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILL: 

H.R.  6832.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  Impose  a  limita- 
tion upon  the  time  for  the  Institution  of  de- 
portation proceedings,  and  a  limitation  upon 
the  time  for  the  loss  of  U.S.  nationality;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  6833.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  the  de- 
portation provisions  thereof  Inapplicable  to 
any  alien  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
prior  to  his  14th  birthday  or  to  any  alien  who 
has  continuously  resided  in  the  United 
States  for  10  years  immediately  following  his 
admission;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GILL: 
H.R.  6834.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  the  de- 
portation provisions  thereof  inapplicable  to 
any  alien  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
prior  to  his  14th  birthday  or  to  any  alien  who 
has  continuously  resided  In  the  United 
States  for  10  years  Immediately  following  his 
admission;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.R  6835.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act.  to  prohibit  abandon- 
ment of  facilities  and  service  without  the 
consent  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  KTL: 

H.J.  Res.  461  Joint  resolution  amending 
the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of 
1937  to  provide  for  the  development  of  a  tax 
assessment  system  which  will  effectively  halt 
the  creation  and  spread  of  blight  and  sltmis 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  stimu- 
late and  assist  private  redevelopment  and 
rehabilitation  of  real  property  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.  Res.  389.  Resolution  providing  addition- 
al compensation  for  certain  employees  In  the 
offlce  of  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  House;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  390.  Resolution  authorizing  in- 
creases In  basic  compensation  of  certain  em- 
ployees In  the  offlce  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  391.  Resolution  providing  addition- 
al compensation  for  certain  employees  in  the 
offlce  of  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H.  Res.  392.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Fiscal  Organization  and  Pro- 
cedures of  the  Congress:  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER :  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  minting  of  a  50-cent  coin 
commemorating  the  centenary  of  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg  and  the  delivery  of  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  address;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.R.  6836.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Suarez  Tejon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLAUSEN: 

H  R.  6837.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ele- 
anora    Vasconl     (nee    Trentanove);     to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 

H  R.  6838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sotirios 
John  Pappathasiou;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H.R.  6839.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen  J. 
Googlns;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 

H.R.  6840.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
K.  Mellch  (also  known  as  Pranz  Kuntner 
Melich)  and  his  wife,  Maria  Mellch  (also 
known  as  Maria  Toth  De  Mellch);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6841.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kathleen 
Scott:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  6842.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Maria  Soldavinl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.R.  6843.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David 
Sheppard;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,    ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

150.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  chairman.  Board  of  Supervisors.  Del 
Norte  County.  Crescent  City,  Calif.,  express- 
ing support  for  S.  1275  relating  to  water 
rights  in  the  Western  States,  and  urging  its 
adoption  by  the  Congress;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Eleanor  Roosevelt 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WcdTiesday.  June  5.  1963 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  mil- 
ions  of  words  have  been  written  and  mil- 
Hens  more  could  be  written  to  extol  the 


many  virtues  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 
Those  who  have  mourned  her  passing  do 
not  fall  within  a  particular  party,  age, 
group,  sex,  or  nationality  for  she  was 
known  throughout  the  world  by  men  and 
women  of  all  ages  and  in  all  walks  of 
life. 

Due  to  the  affliction  of  her  famous 
husband,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  assumed  a  role 
that  went  far  beyond  that  of  a  wife  and 
mother.  For  a  long  period  of  time  she 
was  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  President. 
Her  deep  feelings  for  and  her  efforts  in 


behalf  of  the  less  fortunate  endeared  her 
to  millions  who  never  actually  saw  her, 
or  heard  her,  or  read  her  many  books 
and  articles. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  considered  the 
problems  of  misfortune  and  misery  as 
iier  own.  regardless  of  where  they  oc- 
curred in  the  world.  Her  efforts  in  be- 
half of  America's  poor  and  unfortunate 
were  not  a  recent  thing  since  she  labored 
tirelessly  at  a  time  when  civil  rights  and 
civil  liberties  were  not  the  outstanding 
subjects  of  the  day. 
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It  must  also  be  said  that  her  efforts 
Rave  courage  to  many  other  women  and 
women's  organizations  throughout  the 
country  for  she  appeared  on  the  Ameri 


June  5 


cies.     My  bill  follows  the  Principles  »n^ 
procedures  of  the  Federal  Pood    r>n 
and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  Sf 


purposes,  such  as  the  Red  Cross,  scholar- 
ships, trade  unions.  Government  employ- 
ees' retirement  fund  and  libraries. 

^ M^-  Speaker.  I  repeat;    Why  can  we     ciues.     i  oeiieve  tne  measiir*  t     

can  scene  at  a  Ume  when  women  were     not.  like  Israel,  and  all  of  these  other     will  therefore  serve  at  SLth^'^ 
not  easUy  accepted  as  leaders.     To  as-     foreign  countries,  overwhelm  the  hypo-     for    consideration    by    th^    Tun'  ^ 

crites.   bluenoses   and  moralists?     Why     committee,    and    I    strongly   ur/p       '^ 
can  we  not  follow   the  recent  example  *"''' 

set  by  New  Hampshire? 


sume  this  role,  she  overcame  a  natural 
shyness  in  order  to  help  further  the 
political  career  of  her  illustrious  hus- 
band, as  well  as  to  espouse  the  many 
causes  that  motivated  her  entire  life. 

Her  many  trips  to  Hartford.  Conn.,  will 
long  be  treasured  in  the  memory  of  those 
women  with  whom  she  worked  so  un- 
selfishly. She  spoke  to  many  groups  and 
she  supported  the  causes  in  which  she 
believed,  invigorating  all  who  came  to 
know  her  in  this  community. 


If  we  can  only 
wipe  out  hypocrisy  in  the  United  States, 
we  could,  with  our  own  national  lottery-, 
pump  into  our  Government  Treasury 
over  $10  billion  a  year  in  new  revenue 
which  could  be  used  to  cut  our  taxes  and 
reduce  our  national  debt. 


GoTerBment-Operated  Lotteries  in  Israel, 
Iran,  Iraq,  and  Lebanon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  Nrw  TO»K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5.  1963 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
should  like  to  take  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  the  Middle  East  and  acquaint 
them  with  the  government-operated  lot- 
teries conducted  in  Israel,  Iran,  Iraq, 
and  Lebanon. 

These  are  4  more  countries  out  of  the 
77  foreign  nations  throughout  the  world 
which  appreciate  the  additional  revenues 
derived  from  properly  regulated  and  con- 
trolled gambling. 

Israel  started  its  lottery  program  in 
1951  and.  during  its  12  years  of  existence, 
has  proven  not  only  satisfactory  but 
profitable  as  well.  Last  year,  the  gross 
receipts  came  to  over  $16  million.  The 
Government  received,  after  payment  of 
prizes,  almost  $5  million  which  was  ap- 
plied for  the  building  of  hospitals  and 
schools. 

Iran  operates  a  nationwide  lottery  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Social 
Services  Organization  which  Is  associated 
with  the  Shah's  family.  Last  year,  the 
total  gross  receipts  of  the  lottery 
amounted  to  $8  million.  The  organiza- 
tion withheld  for  the  Central  Govern- 
ment about  $2  million  which  was  used 
to  establish  dispensaries,  hospitals,  and 
schools. 

Iraq  has  two  national  lotteries  man- 
aged by  Government  agencies.  One  is 
the  Public  Health  Lottery  and  the  other 
is  called  the  National  Union  Lottery. 
The  gross  annual  receipts  from  both  lot- 
teries in  1962.  was  $1,700,000.  After  pay- 
ment of  prizes,  the  Ministry  of  Health 
received  almost  one-half  million  dollars 
for  Its  hospital  construction  program  and 
about  $300,000  was  contributed  to  benev- 
olent societies  and  various  other  philan- 
thropic purposes. 

Lebanon  established  its  national  lottery 
in  1943.  The  gross  receipts  for  1962  were 
over  $3  million.  The  net  income  to  the 
Goverrmient  amounted  to  about  one- 
quarter  million  dollars  which  were  ear- 
marked and  used  for  social  development 


Bill  Introduced  To  Amend  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fon^cide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NKW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5.  1963 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  in- 
troduce today  a  bill  to  further  amend  the 
Federal  In.secticide.  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
denticide Act.  The  amendments  I  pro- 
pose, which  are  bemg  introduced  for  the 
first  time  in  this  House,  would  close  what 
is  In  my  judgment  a  serious  lag  in  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  these  products,  many 
of  which  can  be  dangerous  or  even  lethal 
to  humans  if  they  are  not  stored,  handled, 
or  used  properly. 

The  regulatory  gap  to  which  I  refer  is 
this:  Under  present  law.  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  may  find  a  .specific  com- 
pound too  ha/nrdous  to  be  marketed, 
but  it  cannot  by  reason  of  its  scientific 
finding  alone  prevent  manufacturers 
from  selling  the  lethal  product.  As  the 
statute  now  reads,  the  Government  must 
await  a  tragedy — death  or  disease  as  a 
result  of  the  specific  bug  or  rodent 
killer.  Only  then  may  the  Government 
intervene  to  prevent  further  sale  and  use 
of  the  dangerous  chemical. 

As  the  House  is  aware,  this  gap  existed 
for  many  years  in  the  case  of  drugs, 
chemicals  added  to  foods,  and  certain 
other  products.  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever, we  have  wisely  amended  the  legisla- 
tion in  this  field  to  provide  for  pretesting 
and  clearance  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  before  a  dangerous  prod- 
uct is  marketed  and  an  otherwise  avoid- 
able tragedy  occurs. 

It  is  now  time,  in  my  opinion,  for  this 
sound  regulatory  principle  to  be  applied 
to  the  economic  poisons  that  are  the 
subject  of  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodenticide  Act.  Hearings  on 
the  hazards  of  improper  use  of  economic 
poisons  are  underway  or  scheduled  by 
some  of  the  appropriate  committees.  I 
therefore  recommend  this  bill  to  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues. 

I  am  informed  that  the  principles  ap- 
plied in  this  bill  have  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  that  the 
administration  has  not  yet  submitted  a 
bill  because  of  the  problem  of  reconciling 
views  of  the  various  administrative  agen- 


comm 

action. 

More  than  a  month  ago,  I  prooo^H 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  rJ 
which  I  am  a  member,  hold  hearings  r?n 
the  need  for  additional  legislation  in 
this  field.  However,  no  action  wa*  takpn 
on  my  request  for  such  an  invesUgaUoiT 

Let  us  not  delay.  Mr.  Speaker  until 
another  thalidomide  tragedy  prov" 
anew  the  wLsdom  of  pretesting  and 
regulatory  approval  prior  to  marketing 


Pope  John  XXIII 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    WXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  June  5.  1963 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  in  April  of  this  year.  Pope  John 
XXin.  in  the  simplest  of  language  which 
so  characterized  the  greatness  of  this 
man.  stated  in  his  papal  encyclical 
"Pacem  in  Terris."'  the  rights  and  the 
duties  of  all  men.  He  told  us  of  the 
order  in  the  universe  as  well  as  the  order 
in  human  beings.  His  encyclical  was  a 
testimony  of  how  simple  life  really  ii, 
but  too,  how  difficult  the  application  oJ 
these  principles  of  life  by  the  human 
being  can  be. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  encyclical, 
he  outlines  the  order  that  should  exist 
in  human  beings  when  he  states: 

How  strongly  does  tlie  turmoil  of  Indlyld- 
ual  men  and  people  contrast  with  the  per- 
fect order  of  the  universe.  It  Is  as  If  the 
relationships  which  bind  them  together 
could  be  controlled  only  by  force.  But  the 
Creator  of  the  world  has  imprinted  In  mans 
heart  an  order  which  his  conscience  reveal* 
to  hlra  and  enjoins  him  to  obey:  This  tiiowi 
that  the  obligations  of  the  law  are  wrltwn 
In  their  hearUs.  their  con.sclence  utter*  iu 
own  testimony.  And  how  could  It  be  other- 
wise? For  whatever  God  has  made  shows 
forth  His  Infinite  wisdom,  and  It  is  mani- 
fested more  clearly  In  the  things  which  havt 
greater  perfection. 

But  fickleness  of  opinion  often  produces 
this  error,  that  many  think  that  the  reU- 
tlonshlps  between  men  and  st.^tes  can  be 
governed  by  the  same  laws  as  the  forces  and 
Irrational  elements  of  the  universe,  whereas 
the  laws  governing  them  are  of  quite  a 
different  kind  and  are  to  be  sought  else- 
where; namely,  where  the  Father  of  all  things 
wrote  them,  that  Is.  In  the  nature  of  man 
By  these  laws  men  are  moet  admirably 
tauRht.  first  of  all  how  they  should  conduct 
their  mutual  dealings  among  themselves. 
then  how  the  relationships  between  the  citi- 
zens and  the  public  authorities  of  each  state 
should  be  regulated,  then  how  states  should 
deal  with  one  another,  and  finally  how.  on 
the  one  hand.  Individual  men  and  states,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  community  of  all 
people,  should  act  toward  each  other,  the 
establishment  of  such  a  world  community  of 
people  being  urgently  demanded  today  by 
the  requirements  of  universal  common  good. 
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Pooe  John  was  a  man  for  all  seasons 
^  for  all  people.  The  entire  world 
^nums  his  passing  and  it  is  evident  that 
any  wbo  understand  his  efforts  at 
Jdneing  peace  to  the  world  will  lose 
hpart  because  he  is  not  of  this  world. 
However  we  should  draw  added  strength 
from  the  knowledge  that  John  has  left 
the  blueprint  for  our  future  success.  We 
mourn  his  passing,  but  we  rejoice  his 

He  did  not  describe  the  world  in  terms 
of  the  common  man  solely,  nor  the  in- 
tellectual, in  this  age  of  scientific 
achievement.  He  steadfastly  reminded 
us  that  this  is  not  the  world  of  the 
scientist  but  the  world  of  man.  and  that 
the  most  difficult  theorums  that  we  must 
master  today  are  not  mati^iematical,  but 

human- 

At  this  particular  time  In  our  history 
we  should  realize  these  truths  and  draw 
the  strength  of  character  and  of  mind 
from  his  lesson.  If  we  as  a  Nation  do 
this,  we  will  solve  not  only  our  problems 
of  human  rights,  but  be  the  example  to 
all  of  mankind  that  will  guarantee  peace 
on  earth. 


Yon  Figure  It  Out 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1963 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  a  section  which  we 
are  considering  in  H.R.  4955,  a  bill  which 
would  expand  vocational  education  into 
every  conceivable  direction.  We  often 
mention  bureaucratic  jargon  and  I  wish 
to  point  out  a  formula  which  literally  re- 
quires a  Univac  computer  to  determine. 
Consider  the  formula  which  Is  set  out  in 
section  3  of  H.R.  4955: 

AtrrHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sic  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1964.  $45,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1965,  $90,000,000.  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966.  $135,000,000,  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  $180,000,000,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  grants  to  States  as 
provided  In  this  Act. 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec  3  la)  Nlnety-flve  per  centum  of  the 
lums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  2 
shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  persons  In  the  various 
age  groups  needing  vocational  education 
and  the  p)er  capita  Income  In  the  respective 
States  as  follows:  The  Commissioner  shall 
allot  to  each  State  for  each  fiscal  year — 

(1)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  50  per  centum  of  the  sums  so  appropriated 
for  such  year,  as  the  product  of  the  popula- 
tion aged  fifteen  to  nineteen.  Inclusive,  In 
the  State  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and 
the  State's  allotment  ratio  bears  to  the  simi 
of  the  corresponding  products  for  all  the 
States;  plue 

(2)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  20  per  centum  of  the  sums  so  appropriated 
for  such  year,  as  the  product  of  the  popula- 
tion aged  twenty  to  twenty-four.  Inclvislve. 
In  the  State  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and 
the  State's  allotment  ratio  bears  to  the  stun 
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of   the   corresponding   product*  for   all    the 
States;  plus 

( 3 )  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  15  per  centum  of  the  sums  so  appropriated 
few  such  year,  as  the  product  of  the  popula- 
tion aged  twenty-five  to  sixty-five,  Incltislve. 
in  the  State  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and 
the  State's  allotment  ratio  bears  to  the  stim 
of  the  corresponding  products  for  all  the 
States;  plus 

(4)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  10  per  centum  of  the  sums  so  appropriated 
for  such  year,  as  the  sum  of  the  amounts  al- 
lotted to  the  State  under  paragraphs  ( 1 ) .  ( 2 ) , 
and  (3)  for  such  year  bears  to  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  allotted  to  all  the  States  under  para- 
graplis  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  for  such  year. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out 
the  State's  plan  approved  under  section  5 
shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year  as 
the  Commissioner  may  fix.  to  other  States  in 
proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to  such 
States  under  such  subsection  for  such  year, 
but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any 
of  such  other  States  being  reduced  to  the 
extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Commissioner 
estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  under  the  approved  plan  of  such  State 
for  such  year  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
not  suffering  such  a  reduction.  Any  amount 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
during  such  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its 
allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 

(c)(1)  The  "allotment  ratio"  for  any  State 
shall  be  1.00  less  the  product  of  (A)  .50  and 
(B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
per  capita  Income  for  the  State  by  the  per 
capita  Income  for  all  the  States  (exclusive 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  ■Virgin  Islands) .  except  that  (1)  the  allot- 
ment ratio  shall  In  no  case  be  less  than  J25 
or  more  than  .75.  (11)  the  allotment  ratio  for 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  .75,  and  (111)  the 
allotment  ratio  of  any  State  shall  be  .50  for 
any  fiscal  year  if  the  Commissioner  finds  that 
the  cost  of  education  In  such  State  exceeds 
the  median  of  such  costs  In  all  the  States  by 
a  factor  of  2  or  more  as  determined  by  him 
on  the  basis  of  an  index  of  the  average  per 
pupil  cost  of  constructing  minimum  school 
facilities  in  the  States  as  determined  for  such 
fiscal  year  under  section  16(6)  of  the  Act  of 
S2ptember  23.  1950.  as  amended  (20  VS.C. 
645)  (relating  to  Federal  school  construction 
assistance  in  federally  affected  areas),  or.  In 
the  Commissioner's  discretion,  on  the  basis 
of  such  Index  and  such  other  statistics  and 
data  as  the  Commissioner  shall  deem  ade- 
quate and  appropriate. 

(2)  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Commissioner  for  each  fiscal 
year,  between  July  1  and  September  30  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  except  that  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964.  such  allot- 
ment ratios  shall  be  pr'^mulgated  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Allotment  ratios  shall  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  of  the  per  capita  In- 
comes for  a  State  and  for  all  the  States 
(exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  for  the  three 
most  recent  consecutive  fiscal  years  for  which 
satisfactory  data  Is  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

(3)  The  term  "per  capita  inccxne"  for  a 
State  or  for  all  the  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands)  for  any  fiscal  year,  means  the  total 
personal  Inccmie  for  such  State,  and  for  all 
such  States,  respectively.  In  the  calendar  year 
ending  In  such  fiscal  year,  dlrlded  by  the 
population  of  such  State,  and  of  ail  such 
States,  respectively,  in  such  fiscal  year. 

(4)  The  total  population  and  the  popula- 
tion of  particular  age  groujjs  of  a  State  or  of 


all  the  States  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  avail- 
able estimates  furnished  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 


NASA  and  the  Bosloa  Area 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  5.  1963 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  times  when  the 
awarding  of  Government  contracts 
creates  controversy  and  much  specula- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  sources  that 
consider  themselves  well-informed  on 
Washington  affairs. 

We  have  another  such  case  before  us 
at  the  present  time.  The  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  after 
considerable  study  and  qualified  discus- 
sion, wish  to  locate  their  new  Electronics 
Research  Center  In  the  Greater  Boston 
area. 

I  understand  that  questioning  voices 
are  already  making  themselves  heard  on 
this  matter.  The  substance  of  the  crit- 
icism appears  to  be  that  this  Is  "a  politi- 
cal payoff,"  or  that  this  Is  "undoubted 
favoritism." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  shocked  by  this 
carping  criticism.  Because  the  Bay 
State  Is  represented  in  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government,  must  it  be 
excluded  from  every  consideration?  Can 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  not  be  given 
a  simple  research  center?  I  trust  that 
this  is  not  the  case. 

My  own  State  of  California  has  quali- 
fied for  many  Government  contracts. 
Primarily,  this  is  due  to  the  excellent 
academic  and  technical  skill  available 
there.  In  Massachusetts  we  have  a 
similar  situation.  One  of  the  greatest 
institutes  of  higher  learning  in  the 
world— MIT— is  located  in  the  Greater 
Boston  area.  Several  outstanding  uni- 
versities and  colleges  are  also  located 
there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  country  has 
been  in  great  need  it  has  always  gone  to 
the  areas  of  competence.  This  is  the 
reason  the  Nation  has  gone  to  California 
for  aircraft  manufacture,  for  missile 
manufacture,  and  now  for  spacecraft 
and  other  items  related  to  the  space  pro- 
gram. It  Is  totally  logical,  therefore, 
for  NASA  to  go  to  the  Greater  Boston 
area  to  locate  its  new  Electronics  Re- 
search Center.  Once  again  the  Nation 
will  be  taking  advantage  of  existing 
resources. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Government 
does  not  presently  have  the  broad-based 
skills  in  electronics  and  related  sciences 
to  meet  the  future  requirements  in  the 
space  field.  Based  on  studies  conducted 
by  NASA,  the  officials  there  were  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  needed  an  in- 
crease in  their  scientific  knowledge  in 
order  to  provide  the  support  required 
for  future  space  efforts. 

The  establishment  of  a  new  NASA  cen- 
ter, specifically  plarmed  for  research  In 
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the  field  of  electronics  and  related  sci- 
ences, appeared  to  have  clear  advan- 
tages. Concentration  of  research  talent, 
with  the  absence  of  any  conflicting  de- 
velopment missions  In  other  fields,  and 
the  availability  of  comprehensive  re- 
search facilities  would  contribute  to  the 
creation  of  a  major  capability  in  elec- 
tronics research  as  quictdy  as  possible 

While  other  areas  in  the  country  have 
electronic   competence,  it  seems  to  me 


that  the  real  heart  of  the  electronics  In- 
dustry is  in  the  Greater  Boston  area. 
This  section  has  the  University  and  In- 
dustrial strength  that  will  provide  the 
necessary  stimulating  environment  for 
the  proposed  center. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  would  be  the 
first  to  criticize  NASA  if  It  accepted  less 
than  the  ablest  contractor— less  than  the 
ablest  method  of  providing  preeminence 
In  space  for  this  country — or  less  than 


Junt 


Uie  best  location  In  the  Nation  for  „, 
Electronics    Research   Center  wmJk^ 
so  vitally  and  rapidly  needed  "^ 

Let  us  forget  parochial  and  provln-^  , 
arguments.    Let  us  have  an  end  twS 
unconstructive  and  petty  crlticisni    t 
us   go   forward   and   build   the  ne» 
starch  center  and  see  that  this  nIh"" 
of  ours  assumes  its  rightful  place-Jn 
in  technical  know-how.  and  first  \nl^ 
space  race.  "* 


SENATE 

THiRsnAY,  JiTNE  6,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lee 
Metcalf,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Montana. 

The  Reverend  Canon  George  McNeill 
Ray.  of  Trinity  E:piscopal  Cathedral. 
Phoenix.  Ariz.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  given  us  this 
good  land  for  our  heritage,  we  humbly 
beseech  Thee  to  bless  America  with  hon- 
orable Industry,  profound  learning  and 
knowledge,  and  pure  manners.    Save  us. 
in  these  days  of  uncertainties,  from  vio- 
lence,   discord,   and   helpless   confusion, 
from  pride  and  arrogancy,  and  from  all 
evils  that  would  hurt  and  harm  the  souls 
of  men.    Defend  our  liberties,  and  fash- 
ion  into   one  united   people   those  who 
come  to  our  shores  in  search  of  freedoms 
we  enjoy.     Endue   with   wisdom   those 
to  whom  in  Thy  name  we  entrust  the 
authority  of  government,  that  there  may 
be   justice,    compassion,   understanding, 
and  peace  at  home.    Through  obedience 
to  Thy  laws  may   we  show   forth   Thy 
praise  among  all  nations. 

In  Thy  name  we  pray.     Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter. 

D  S     SeNATE. 

President    pho   tempore. 
Washington.   DC  .   June   6.    1963 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  ab  ent  from  ttie  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Lex  Mbtcalt.  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hatdxn. 
Presuient  pro   tempore. 

Mr  METCALF  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphret,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday 
June  4.  1963.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  by  Mr.   Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading     clerks,     announced     that     the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 


Which   it   requested   the  concurrence   of 
ttie  Senate: 

HR.  1191.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUmer 
R   Brlcker; 

HR  1192.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
C  Doyle: 

HR.  1232  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Asterlo 
Quitorlano: 

HR.  1276.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Federlco 
Lopez-Bianco; 

HR  1281.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt 
Leon  M.  Gervln; 

H  R  1458  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kath- 
ryn  M.irshall; 

HR.  1475.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
William  Honing; 

HR.  1726.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
H   WoodhotOfe; 

H  R.  2207.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Di  Glacomo; 

HR  2239.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Annun- 
alata  Sabatlnl; 

H  R  2244    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Osmundo 

Cablgas; 

Hit  2251  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juana 
Brandarlz  Sanchez; 

H  R.  2262  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Catallna 
Properties,  Inc.; 

H  R  2287.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shin 
Sook  iRenee)  Whang; 

H  R  2289  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
Tchernosvltoff; 

H  R  2309  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lulgi 
Giuseppe  Luraschl; 

H_R  2444.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Mabel  Constance  Kennedy; 

HJl  2461  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  city  of  Hen- 
derson, Nev  ,  at  fair  market  value,  certain 
public  lands  In  the  State  of  Nevada; 

H  R  2765  An  act  for  the  relief'  of  Mirko 
Jakslc; 

HR  2789  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WU- 
helmlna    Glnteburg    Schllefer; 

H  R  2944  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hurley 
Construction  Co  ; 

HR  3219.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  reward  as  an  expression  of  appreci- 
ation  to   Edwin   and   Bruce   Bennett; 

HR.  3496  An  act  to  further  amend  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  so 
that  such  act  will  apply  to  reorganization 
plans  transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  any 
time  before  June  1.  1965; 

HR.  4144.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gordon 
E   Martin; 

H  R  4501  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
P    Bernardo  and  Ambrose  A.  Cerrlto; 

H  R  4839  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
persons  involved  In  the  negotiation  of  forged 
or  fraudulent  Government  checks  Issued  at 
Parks  Air  Force  Base,  Calif. 

H  R  5144  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Doyle  A 
Ballou: 

H  R  5222  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  of  certain  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  at  Chocolate  Mountain  Aerial 
Gunnery  Range,  Imperial  County.  Calif  .  for 
defense  purposes; 

H  R  5305  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Or 
Brneet  P   Imle; 


H  R.  6496.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  th.  -^ 
oi  Blnghamtou,  N.Y.;  "v 

H  R  5834  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antho« 
Joseph  Calandl;  '^ttony 

H  R  5907  An  act  to  amend  section  \tan^ 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  . 
thorlze  the  payment  of  witness"  fees  In  halw!" 
corpus  cases  and  In  proceedings  to  7^ 
sentence  under  section  2255  of  tlUe  28  f"* 
persons  who  are  authorized  to  oroc**^ 
forma  pauperis;  Hf'J««<i  n 

P  VUeu:'°^    ^"  ^^*  '"^  '*"*  ""^^  °^  Armlncu 
H  R  6441.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  (kl 
272.  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  my^T 
Ingdate:  and  ^^^ 

H  R  6500.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  con 
structlon  at  military  Installations  and  il, 
other  ptirposes.  ^ 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following   enrolled  bills,   and  they  werf 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem 
pore: 

HR.  249  An  act  to  amend  section  832  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  foru 
extension  of  the  program  of  grants-ln-aM 
to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  Ui« 
hospitalization  of  certain  veterans;  and 

HR  5366  An  act  making  approprlitloni 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departmenu 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  m 
certain  Independent  agencies  for  the  flfct 
year  ending  June  30,  1963.  and  for  othe 
purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REP^RRED 
The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

H  R  1191  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WllmerR 
Brlcker. 

HR.  1192  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wllll»ni 
C   Doyle; 

H  R  1232  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A«terlo 
Quitorlano; 

HR  1276  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Federlcc 
Lopez-Bianco; 

HR  1281  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capi 
Leon  M.  Gervln; 

HR.  1458  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kathrya 
Marshall: 

H  R  1475  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joim 
William  Horllng; 

H  R  1726  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WIIUmb 
H   WtxKlhouse: 

H  R  2207  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prm- 
cetco  Dl  Glacomo; 

H  R  2239  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Annun- 
ztata  Sabatlnl; 

H  R  2244  An  act  for  the  relief  of  OsmuiMlo 
Cablgaa; 

HR  2251  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Ju»n» 
Brandarlz  Sanchez; 

H  R  2262  An  act  for  the  relief  at  CaUlln* 
Properties.  Inc.; 
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HJI  2387.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shin 
cock  iBenee)  Whang: 

Hil  2288.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
Tchernosvltoff; 

UB  2309.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luigl 
r.iuseppe  Luraschl; 

HB  2444  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Uiitjel  Constance  Kennedy; 

HR-  276f    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlrko 

jikslc; 
H-B    2789    An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUhel- 
ma  Glnteburg  Schllefer: 
HR.  2*M    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hurley 
Cmsu-uctlon  Co.; 

HR  3219  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pajr- 
Tieut  of  a  reward  af=  an  expression  of  ap- 
prfClaUon    to   Edwin    and    Bruce    tiennett; 

RS-  41**.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gordon 
g   Martin; 

HR  4501  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
f  Bernardo  and  Ambrose  A.  Cerrlto; 

H.R.  4839.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
persons  Involved  In  the  negotiation  of  forged 
or  fraudulent  Government  checks  Issued 
at  Parka  Air  Force  Base.  Calif.; 

H  B,  6144.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  E>oyle 
A  Ballou; 

HB  5305  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ernest  P    Imle; 

HB  5495  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  B.nghamUin,   N  Y.; 

HR.  5834  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Joseph  Calandl; 

HJl.  5907.  An  act  to  amend  section  1825 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  witness'  fees  In 
h»beaa  corpus  cases  and  In  proceedings  to 
vacate  sentence  under  section  2255  of  title 
38.  for  persons  who  are  authorized  to  pro- 
ceed In  forma  pauperis;  and 

HJB.  6101.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Armlnda 
P.  Vlseu.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  2461.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
Henderson,  Nev  ,  at  fair  market  value,  cer- 
tain public  lands  In  the  State  of  Nevada; 
and 

HR.  5222  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  of  certain  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  at  Chocolate  Mountain  Aerial 
Gunnery  Range,  Imperial  County,  Calif.,  for 
defense  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
•^rlor  and  Insular  Affairs, 

H  R-  3496.  An  act  to  further  amend  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  so 
that  such  act  will  apply  to  reorganization 
plana  transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  any 
Ume  before  June  1,  1965;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

HR.  6441.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
86-272,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
porting date;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
HR  6500.  An  net  to  authorize  certain  con- 
Jtnictlon  at  military  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Serrlces. 
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The  Retailing,  Distribution,  and  Mar- 
keting Practices  Subcommittee  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations, of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Rec- 
lamation of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Manpower  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations in  the  Air  Force  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions in  the  Air  Force  will  be  considered 
en  bloc:  and,  without  objection,  they 
are  confirmed. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


THE  MARINE  CORPS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations in  the  Marine  Corps  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEl^T  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions in  the  Marine  Corps  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

William  H.  Orrlck.  Jr  .  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar  will  be  stated. 


FEDERAL   COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Lee  Loevinger,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  the  unexpired  term  of  7 
years  from  July  1,  1961. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


THE    AIR   FORCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Brockway  McMillan,  of  New  Jersey, 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS 
DURING    MORNING    HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited  to 

3  minutes. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  sub- 
committees were  authorized  to  meet  dui- 
;n^  the  scs-slon  of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


THE   ARMY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Army 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations in  the  Army  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Army 
nominations  wiU  be  considered  en  bloc; 
and,  without  objection,  they  are  con- 
firmed. 


THE   AIR   FORCE 

The   Chief   Clerk    proceeded   to   read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Air  Force. 


THE  NAVY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
simdry  nominations  In  the  Navy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions in  the  Navy  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions in  the  Navy  will  be  considered  en 
bloc;  and,  without  objection,  they  are 
confirmed. 


THE  AIR  FORCE,  THE  ARMY.  THE 
NAVY.  AND  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Air  Force,  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps, 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations may  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  all  these  nom- 
inations will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
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letters,    which    were    referred    as    indi- 
cated: 

Report  on  Construction  of  a  Space  Schnce 

BUIIJJING  AT  THI  UNIVKRSITY  OF  CaLIFOEKTA 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Washington.  DC.  reporting,  pursuant  to  law! 
on  the  construction  of  a  space  science  build- 
ing at  the  University  of  California.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences. 

Report  on  Construction  at  Qucgenheim 
Laboratoriss,  Princeton  Univtrsity 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Washington.  D  C  .  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law.  on  the  additional  construcUon  at  Gug- 
genheim Laboratories.  Princeton  University; 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

Plans   for    Works    or    Improvement    in 
V.\Rious  States 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.    Executive    Office    of    the    President, 
transmitting,    pursuant    to     law.     plans    for 
works    of    improvement    on    the    Buclihorn- 
Mesa  watershed.  Arizona;   Tupelo  Bayou  wa- 
tershed.   Arkansas;    Naalehu    watershed.    Ha- 
waii;   Caney   Creek.   Okia  :    Bear-Plerce-Cedar 
Creek.   Nebr.;   Thompson  Creek    (supplemen- 
tal*. Tenn  ;  and  Bellwood  watershed.  Nebras- 
ka    (With     accompanying    papers  i,     to     the 
Committee   on    Agriculture  and   Forestry. 
Loan  of  Nav.m.  Vessels  to  Friendly   Foreign 
Countries 
A  letter   from   the   Secretary  of   the   Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to    authorize    the    loan    of    naval    vessels    to 
friendly   foreign   countries    (with  an   accom- 
panying paper! ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Extension  or  Certain  Naval  Vessel  Loans 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legLslation 
to  authorize  the  extension  of  certain  naval 
vessel  loans  now  in  existence  and  to  author- 
ize the  loan  of  a  naval  vessel  to  a  friendly 
foreign  country,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper  i;  U)  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services 

Report  on  Review  of  AtrroMATic  Data  Proc- 
essing Operations,  Chicago  Regional  Dis- 
bursing OrFicE.  BuRtAU  OF  Accounts. 
Treasury   Department 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  automatic  data 
processing  operations.  Chicago  Regional  Dis- 
bursing Office.  Bureau  of  Accounts.  Treasury 
Department,  dated  May  1963  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report    on     Procurements     of     Aluminum 
Caps  and  Cans  Without  Adeqt-^te  Pricing 
Data    by   the   General   Electric  Co 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the    United    States,    transmitting,    pursuant 
to    law,    a    report    on    the    procurements    of 
aluminum  caps  and  cans  without  adequate 
pricing  data  by  the  General  Electric  Ci)    from 
the  Aluminum  Co   of  America  under  Atomic 
Energy     Commission    contract*,    dated    May 
1963  (With  an  accompanying  report  i  ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
Report    on    Excessive    Costs    Incurred    for 
Rehabilitating    to    Original    Appearance 
A.vD    Serviceability    Mu-itary     Equipment 
Donated  to  Foreign  Nations 
A  letter  from   the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  SUtes.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  excessive  costs  incurred 
for  rehabilitating  to  original  appearance  and 


serviceability  military  equipment  donated  to 
foreign  nations  under  the  military  assistance 
program.  Department  of  Defense,  dated  May 
1963  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Rkp<irt  on  Need  To  Deter  Overinsurance 
AND  To  Curtail  Certain  Free  Coverage. 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Pro- 
gram 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  the  need  to  deter  overinsur- 
ance and  to  curtail  certain  free  coverage 
Federal  employees  health  benefits  program! 
US  Civil  Service  Commission,  dated  May 
1963  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  Depaktmlnt 
OF  State 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Legal  Adviser.  De- 
partment Of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  tort  claims  paid  by  that 
Department,  during  the  calendar  year  1962 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

Inclusion  of  Ceriain  Okkicehs  and  Employ- 
ees OP  THE  Department  of  Labor  Within 
Provisions  of  Law  Relating  to  Assaults 
AND   Homicides 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
include  certain  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  within  the  provisions 
of  sections  111  and  1114  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  assaults  and 
homicides  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the    Committee    on    the   Judiciary 

Suspension   of   Deportation   of   Certain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service!  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of 
law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons 
for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

Plans  for  Works  of  Improvement  in 
Various  States 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  OfBce  of  the  President. 
transmltUng.  pursuant  to  law.  plans  for 
works  of  mprovement  on  Big  Nance  Creek. 
Ala  Apache  Junction-Gilbert  watershed  Ari- 
zona Williams-Chandler  watershed.  Arizona. 
Uttle  Tallapoosa  River.  Ga  .  Chuquatonchee 
Creek.  Miss  .  Stillwater  Creek  Okla  .  and 
Guayanes  River.  Puerto  Rico  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Work."! 


June 


6 

rlallze  the  Congress  of  the  United  «?t.» 
mint  a  50-cent  coin  with  appronrlAt  "^ 
scrlptlon  in  order  to  commemorata  t!  ^^ 
tenary  of  the  Battle  of  G<>ttvsh,^* '*^- 
Uncolns  Gettysburg  Address  and  hl^.  *^ 
ther  ^  "«  It  fuf. 

■•Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  rfH,„i 
be  transmitted  to  the  presiding  nm  " 
each  House  of  the  Congress  of  th^^Jf!  "^ 
suites  and  to  each  Senator  and  ReL^^ 
tlve  from  Pennsylvania  in  the  ConlT*"'*- 
the  United  States  "  '-"npett  of 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  ^ 
true  and  correct  copy  of  Senate  ReJ^h,"  ' 
Serial  No  107.  Introduced  bv  t^l""^'"- 
James  S  Berger  and  Charles  R  1^}^ 
adopted  by  the  Senate  of  Pennsyivaml  ?J 
12th  day  of  February  1963,  and  concm^">' 
by  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  on  .^^ 
27th  day  of  May  1963  °   ">« 

Ray.mond    P     Shafer 

Pre!fident  of  the  Senate 
Mark   Gruell,  Jr  , 

Secretary  of  the  Senate 
W.  Stuart  Helm. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Reprexentativa 
R    P    Stimmel. 
Chief  Clerk   of    the   House   of  Revre 
sentaf.vcs.  ^ 


RESOLUTION      OP      PENNSYLVANIA 
LEGISLATURE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t^rn- 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
of  the  LegLslature  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  as 
follows: 

ThlB  year  we  as  a  nation  commemorate 
the  centenary  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg 
and  the  delivery  of  Uncolns  Gettysburg 
Address  It  would  appear  to  the  Senate  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  that  an 
appropriate  gesture  would  be  the  minting  of 
a  50-cent  coin  for  this  occasion  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved  I  the  House  of  Representative-! 
concurring).  That  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth  of    Pennsylvania    hereby    memo- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  commitUie 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committ*, 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments 

S  777  A  bin  to  amend  the  Arms  ConUoi 
and  Disarmament  Art  In  order  to  Increa* 
the  authorl/juion  for  appropriations  and  u. 
modify  the  personnel  security  procedures  for 
contractor  employees  (Rept.  No   215) 

By  Mr  THURMOND,  from  the  CommlttM 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  684.  A  bill  U3  clarify  certain  prnvisiorj 
of  part  IV  of  the  Interstate  Commerw  Act 
and  to  place  transactions  Involving  unifica- 
tions or  acquisitions  of  control  of  freigh; 
forwarders  under  the  provisions  of  secUon  5 
of  the  act  (  Rept   No   234  ) ;  and 

8.  1031.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Inland  Wat*r 
ways  Corporation   Art    (Rept    No    207) 

By  Mr.  DIRK.SEN  from  the  Commute*  or. 
the  Judlci.'iry,  with  an  amendment: 

S  Con  Res  25  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring observance  on  July  4  of  each  year,  bv 
the  ringing  of  bells  throughout  the  Unlt«(! 
States,  of  the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Derfaratlon  of  Independence  (Rept  No 
208) 

By  Mr  DIRKSEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  603.   A   bill   relating  to   the  appointment 
of  the  Director  and  A.ssoclate  Director  of  ibt 
Federal    Bureau   of   Investigation    (Rept    N. 
210  I  .    and 

S  J.  Res  48  Joint  resolution  making  t.hf 
17th  day  of  September  In  each  year  a  le^a: 
holiday  to  be  known  as  Constitution  Dav 
(Rept.  No    209  I  . 

By  Mr  EASTLAND  fr-.m  the  Commlttef  oc 
the   Juduiiiry.    without   amendment 

S    192    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  M/Sgt   Ben- 
jamin A    Canlnl.  US.  Army   (Rept    No  211 1 
S  200.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Uoyd  G 
Dougherty  (Rept.  No    212  I ; 

.'^  380  A  bill  U)  amend  the  act  of  Jum 
29.  1960  (Private  Law  86-354)  (Rept.  No 
213), 

S  546  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister  Laura 
Saranlti  (  Rept   No.  214) ; 

S.  561.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lulsa  O.  Val- 
dez  (Rept.  No.  216); 
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S  657    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr.    Mo- 
hammed Adham   (Rept.  No.  217); 

S  909    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Marija  Lov- 
,in(Bept.  N0.218); 

^  965.  A    bill     for     the     relief    of    Amalla 
Sereslv  (Rept.  No.  219); 

'  S  966.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yuklo  Iserl 
^j^pt   No  220); 

S  1014    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Joyce 
Mvrk  BJUvler  (Rept.  No.  221); 

S  1015    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Edith  An- 
.  ;Kil  McRae  (  Rept.  No.  222 ) ; 

^  1407.  A   bin   for   the    relief   of   Rafael   I. 
Pernandez  (Rept.  No.  223); 

HR  1286.  An    act    for     the    relief    of    Lt. 
Claude  V.  Wells  (Rept.  No.  230)  ; 

HR  1561.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Melborn 
Keat  (Rppt    No.  231); 

HR  3626    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronnie 
E  Hunter  (Rept   No.  232)  ;  and 

HR.  4349.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
0  Nelaon  and  H  irold  E    Johnson   (Rept.  No. 

2331. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 


S.  219.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernard  W 
Flynn.  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  224); 

S.  312.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Danusla 
Radochonslcl   (Rept.  No.  225); 

S.409.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teng  Bur- 
dick  (Rept.  No.  226  t ; 

S.  697.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlsako 
Moriya   (Rept.  No.  227);   and 

S.  735.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Hope- 
ton  Maylor  (Rept.  No.  228) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  322.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Markos  J. 
Janavaras  (Rept.  No.  229). 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "REFUGEES  AND 
ESCAPEES"  (S.  REPT.  NO.  235) 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  pursuant  to 
Senate  resolution  293,  87th  Congress.  2d 
session,  as  extended,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  I  submit  a  report 
entitled  "Refugees  and  Escapees,"  which 
I  ask  may  be  printed. 


REPORT      OP      JOINT      COMMITTEE 
ON     REDUCTION     OF    NONESSEN- 
TIAL  FEDERAL   EXPENDITURES- 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
employment  and  pay  for  the  month  of 
April  1963.    In  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice  of   several   years'   standing.   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  report 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
statement  by  me. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  report  and  statement  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


FEDERAL   PERSONKKL    IN    EXECUTIVK    BRANCH.   APRIL    1963    AND    MaRCH    1963,    AND   PaT,    MaRCH     1963    AND    FEBRUARY    1963 

PERSONNEL    AND    PAY    SUMMARY 

(See  table  I) 

Information  In  monthly  personnel  reports  for  April  1963  submitted   to  the    Tnint   r^^»r,rv,i»t«-  »,  ^      .. 

.enditures  is  summarized  as  follows:  suomitted  to  the   Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential   Federal 


Expenditures  is  summarized  as  follows: 


Total  and  nmjor  categories 


Total' 

.^irrndea  eirla'slvp  of  Department  of  Defense 
Dtpartmenl  of  Defense 

Inside  the  I'nllpd  .States 

Outside  the  United  .Slates 

Industrial  employment "'.'."'.. 

Poreipi  nationals 


Civilian  personnel  in  executive  branch 


In  April 
numbered — 


2.494.945 


1.438.925 
1.C.S6.  Oa) 

2,  32S,  978 
168,967 
557.044 


165,580 


In  March 
numbered — 


Incrense  (-(-) 

or 
decrease  (— ) 


2.  48,5,  738 


1.429.054 
1.056,684 


2,316,153 
1  fie.  585 
557.  4.54 

166.463 


-1-8,207 


-f-9.871 
-664 


-1-9,825 
-618 
-410 

-883 


Payroll  (In  thousands)  In  executive  branch 


In  March 
was— 


In  February 
was — 


Increase  (-|-) 

or 
decrease  (  — ) 


$1,260,292 


718.398 
541.894 


$1,190,931 


-(-$60,361 


678.  071 
512,860 


28.916 


26.336 


-1-40.327 
-f- 29.  034 


-f-2,.'i80 


1  Eicluslve  of  forelf.m  nationals  shown  in  the  last  line  of  this  summary. 

Table  I  breaks  down  the  above  figures  on  employment  and  pay  by  agencies 

Table  II  breaks  down  the  above  employment  figures  to  show  the  number  Inside  the  United  States  by  agencies 
Table  lU  breaks  down  the  above  employment  figures  to  show  the  number  outside  the  United  States  by  agencies 
Table  TV  breaks  down  the  above  employment  figures  to  show  the  number  in  Industrial-type  activities  by  agencies  ' 
Table  V  shows  foreign  nationals  by  agencies  not  included  in  tables  I,  II.  m.  and  IV.  '     s  . 


Depikrtnipnt  or  agency 


Personnel 


Pay  (In  thousands) 


April 


Iwnitlve  flepartmenU  (except  Department  of  Defense): 

Aicrirulture 

Commerce " " 

Health,  Educatiorirand  Welfare 

Inlerior.  

Justlw [[[[ 

Labor...  " 

I'ort  Office... 

Stite  1  >      - 

Treasury.' 

FieoitiTf  Office  of  thi"i>VMldVnt: 

*^nit*  House  Office 

llurenu  o(  the  llu«l(ret 

Council  of  Kcononiic  A<ivl»fs" 

v*^'"*  ^' >">■'''>"  and  Orounds 

v^ul!*l  Aeronautics  an.l  .-^piice  Council.*.!'!^' 

Nnt.lonal  Security  Council  

"(Tioe  of  Knierteiicy  I'liinnlnK.'.'."!.".'.'."".""."."""* 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


March 


Increase 


105. 492 
31.056 
78.393 
68.953 
31,787 
9.161 

684.794 
41.778 
91.495 

370 
465 
38 
75 
29 
40 
430 


102.847 
30.428 
7H.308 
66.6;i2 
31,736 
9,102 

583.683 
41,698 
89.893 

364 
465 
58 
76 
29 
40 
436 


.645 
628 

85 
.321 

51 

59 
.111 

80 
.602 

6 


Decrease 


M&rch 


February       Increase 


Decrease 


20 
1 


$46,752 
18. 810 
39. 612 
33,967 
20,165 
5,330 

274.511 
20.939 
80,001 

250 
406 
36 
50 
27 
32 
347 


$44,303 

17,585 
38,014 
31.888 
19,566 
4.981 
258,472 
19,882 
47.604 

236 
386 
33 
35 
25 
31 
336 


$2,449 

1,226 

l.,598 

2,079 

.599 

349 

16.039 

1,057 

2.397 

14 

20 
3 

IS 
2 
I 

11 
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^'^'^L^i^l^^f^''*/^  '"^^  ''^  ^'"^'Z^i  P^"'"'^^^  *^'i^  <'nd  out»idf  the  United  State,  employed  hy  the  executive  aor^r, 

Aprxl  196S.  and  rompar,,on  u^th  March  1J03,  and  pay  for  March  196S.  and  comparison  u  it h  Frfcrw^ry  /SS.SlcoSun^^  **^ 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  Office  of  the  Preyldent— Continued 

Office  of  Science  aiid  Technolo(r>-. 

Presidents  Commission  un  Keiristration  aiid  VotYnK  ParUcioAtlan' 
Independent  agencies 

Advisory  Commission  on  Intercovemniental  Relations 

American  Battle  Monuments  Comiuisston.. 

Atomic  Eneriry  Commission ' 

Board  of  Governor"  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board „ 

Civil  .Service  Comniiision ""  

Civil  War  Centennial  rommLislon """"' 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts I"11III 

Commission  on  I'ivil  Rights 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Export-Import  Banit  of  Washtnfton. 

Farm  Credit  Admiiiisiration I'.IH 

Fe<leral  Aviation  A pencv "  *  *"  '"*" 

Fe<leri»l  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board"of  ReVtewrrrrrr""!"""""!!!! 

Federal  Communications  romoiission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  CorporstlooIIIimill 

Federal  Home  Loon  Bank  Board ' 

Federal  Maritime  Commission.  "  

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  St-rvuV 

Federal  Power  Commission "111*11 

Federal  Trade  Commission ITI"'!!      " "  " 

Foreign  Cl:»ims  Settlement  Commission 

General  Aocountlnp  Office 

Oeneml  Servioes  Administration " 

Government  Prlntine  Office IIIIIIII 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  .IIIIIIII'II 

Indian  Claims  Commission """"""       

Interstate  Commerce  Commission """r"?"!"" 

National  Aeronantles  and  Space  Administration 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission         ""I 

National  Capital  Transi)ortation  Agency        .  

National  Gallery  of  Art ,....    

National  Labor  Relations  Board H 

National  Me<llation  Board 

National  Science  Foundation.!. I. [..^^"II 

Pknama  CanaL rr""!!!"!"""""!'^!" 

President's  Commltt^^  on  EquiU  Employment  OpDortunitv" 

Kailroftd  Retirement  Board 

Renegotiation  Board...     .'.'.'.'.'.I'.V '. 

8t.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporatlon.il"""  I 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Selective  Service  System...   

Small  Buslneas  Administratioo ..."."[. I 

Smithsonian  Institution ..""."""_ 

Soldiers'  Home. 


South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida  Water  Study  Com- 
mission. 


Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

Tarff  ConmiLsslon 

Tax  Court  of  the  I'nited  States *" 

Tennessee  Valley  .\iithnritv ', 

U.S).  Arms  Control  an<l  Dlsarniameat  Agency. I 

U.S.  Information  .\gency ".II. 

Veterans'  Administration '.'.""'." 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation "I 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense 

Net  increase,  excluding  Department  of  Ueiense.. 


Department  of  Defen.se: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Department  of  the  .\rmy HH, 

Department  of  the  N'livy ..... 

Department  of  the  .\tr  Force IIIIIIIII"!"! 

Defense  .\tomic  Support  .\eency "". 

Defense  Communications  Agency III] 

Detonse  Intelligence  Agency IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII] 

Defense  Supply  .\uency ............ 

Office  of  Civil  Defense II. 11*1 

US.  Court  of  Military  Appe«ls IIIIIIIIIII 

Interdepartmentnl  .Activities "      *"" 

IntemiUional  Military  Activities.. IIIIIIIIIIIIIII"" 
Arm«d  Forces  Infurmatiun  and  Educatioo  Ai^iviUeii" 
Claasifled  Activities J". 

Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  change,  Department  of  Defense II. II 

Grand  total,  tiulmiing  IVpartment  of  Defen)*  ♦»... 
Net  incretise,  in<lu<ling  Department  of  Defense 


2.123 
S7V.SS8 
342.386 

301.204 
2.011 

1,066 

39 

14 

88 

423 

1.549 


1.066,oao 


2.119 
J78.677 
341.7-29 
303.448 

2.008 
639 

"isliir 

l.OM 
39 
14 
58 

420 
1.466 


8 
Ml 
667 


3 

17 

n 

2 


3 
83 


1.066,684 


1.630 


2.184 


664 


2.184 


1.620 

187.  7110 

18&,7M 

1M.,S23 

978 

368 

81U 

32 

8 

47 

902 

eeo 


641,894 


2,494.945       2.485.738 


1,555 

ir.087 

176.703 

145.  120 

932 

250 

197 

10.988 

771 

30 

8 

27 

192 


612,860 


66 

in.  703 

10.081 

6.403 

46 

118 

"  1,158 

48 
2 

M 

10 
580 


29,231 
29,034 


12,283  I 
9.207 


3,076 


1,260.292 


1,19a  931 


69.681 

66,361 


1« 


'  April  flgiire  imludcs  \.6,6.V,  employees  of  the  .\gency  for  luUTnational  Develop- 
ment, as  computed  with  16.t)03  in  March  and  their  pay.  The.-*  All)  figures  Include 
employees  who  ar»'  paid  from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign  governments  in 
a  trust  fund  for  this  purpose.  The  Afirli  flgure  Includes  4,229  of  these  trust  fund  em- 
ployees and  the  March  figure  includes  4,202. 

»  April  flgm*  includes  046  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  8W*  In 
March  and  their  pwy. 

»  N'ew  ageajcy,  created  pursuant  to  Executive  OriWr  llion,  dated  Mar  3n,  1963 

•  Exclusive  of  personnel  and  pay  of  the  Central  IntelliKeni*  Agency  and  the  National 
Security  Ageacy 

•Includes  employment  by  Federal  agencies  under  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act  {Public  Law  87-658)  as  follows; 


Agency 

April 

March 

Ch«M» 

Agriculture  Department 

6,668 

7,887 

«2 

146 

783 

6.907 
7.354 

864 

-» 

InUrlor  Department 

+  513 

Tennes-see  Valley  Authority 

-*■> 

Veterans' AduiinUtmtlon 

-^B 

Department  of  tb«  Army 

^-1* 

~ 

Total 

16,41A 

14,983 

-f<3< 
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Tablb  11.— Federal  personnd  inside  the  United  State,  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  dunng  April  1963,  and  companiton  with 
March  1963 


Department  or  agenejr 


F.i«ni""  nopartment>  (except   Department 
0!  Defense) 

^CTlcullure 

Commerce -.--^v,-,- 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interior 

Jatloe 

Ubor 

I'lKct  Office 

.■;tat«  ' ' 

TreasoTT 

vrwnitlve  Oflioe  of  the  President: 

White  Hou'V  Ollioe 

Bureau  01  the  Budget 

("oiincil  of  Kconomic  AdvLsers 

Fiecutlve  Mansion  and  Grounds 

S'ntlonsi  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council.. 

National  Security  Council 

(ifTiwol  F.mergency  Planning 

Offi(*o(  Science  and  Technology 

President's  CominLssion  on   KegLstration 

4^fi  Votine  rartlclpation  ' 

bJcpfn'^'"'  agencies 

Vlvisory    ConiiiiLssion    on    Intergovem- 

'  mpntal  Relations 

American    Battle    Monuments    Commis- 
sion  

Utomic  Knertry  Conimi.ssion 

Board  of  Goveniors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 

System ........ ....... 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Civil  Service  Commi-ssion 

civil  War  Cent<'niiial  Commission.. 

Coramisglon  of  Fine  Arts 

Commission  on  f'lvil  Rights 

Delaware  River  Hiisln  CommLsslon 

Eiixirt-Iraport  Bank  of  Washington 

Farm  Credit  AdininLstj-ation 

Feilerai  Aviation  Agency 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Re- 
view  ._ 

Federal  Communicsitions  CominLssion 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor|)oratlon 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Federal  Maritime  CommLsslon 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 

Ffderal  I'ower  Commission I 

Federal  Trade  ConuiiLsslon     

Foreign  Claims  S<'ttlenicnt  Commission... 

Oeneral  Accoimtlng  Ollioe I 

Oeneral  Services  .administration 

Oovemment  I'rinllng  Office IIIIII" 

HoiDiingand  Home  Finance  Agency  ."III 

Indian  Claims  CommLsslon...   " 

Interstate  Commerce  Coinmi,sslon.. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adniinigk 
traiton 


April 


March 


In. 


104,228 
30,390 
77.786 
68,360 
31.434 
9,046 

583.332 
10,647 
90,868 

370 
4M 
38 
75 
29 
40 
430 
G7 


28 


6,994 

604 

827 

4.  OK) 

5 

7 

80 

2 

287 

23S 

44,796 


1,423 

1,228 

1,227 

240 

391 
1.112 
1,151 

86 

4,436 

32,  076 

7,110 

13,  :i9 

23 

2,383 

27,675 


101,650 
29,773 
77.708 
66,032 
31.384 
9,005 

582,  223 
10,616 
89,269 

364 

4<)5 
58 
76 
29 
40 

436 
45 


34 

7 
6,992 

601 

8,'«) 

4,096 

5 

7 

88 

2 

284 

239 

44,572 

7 
1.426 
1,229 
1,221 

228 

391 

1,108 

1,144 

76 

4.4.54 

31.922 

7,176 

13,704 

23 

2,370 

27,162 


2,569 

617 
78 

2,328 
.50 
41 

1.109 
31 

1,599 

6 


De- 
erecMs 


Department  or  agency 


April 


March 


In- 


De- 
crease 


22 
5 


20 
I 


3 

'224 


6 
12 


4 

10 


154 

"is' 


13 
423 


3 
16 


18 
"66 


Independent  agrenclee — Continued 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission   . 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 

National  Gallery  of  Art 

National  Labor  Relations  Board  .111111" 

National  Me<iiation  Board 

National  Science  Foundation I. Ill"" 

Panama  Canal " 

Presiilcnt's  Commission  on  EqiiaV  Ein- 
ployment  Opportunity 

Railroad  Retirement  Board... 

Renegotiation  Board IIIIII 

St.  LauTcnce  Seaway  lieveloprnent 'Cor- 
poration  

Securities  and  Exchange'Commiiion 

Selective  Service  System. 

Small  Business  Administration 

Smithsoni:ui  Institution 

Soldiers'  Home 

South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabarnar'and 
Florida  Water  Study  CommLsslon 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

Tariff  Commission 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States.IIIIII 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority '".'.'. 

U.S,  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency 

U.S.  Information  Agency II 

Veterans'  .Administration II III"! 

Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense . 
Net  increase,  excluding  Department  of 
Defense 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  .Navy H' 

Department  of  the  Air  Force IIIIII" 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency I.I 

Defense  Communications  Agency 

Defense  Suppiv  Agency 

Office  of  Civil  Defense 

U.S.  Court  of  .Military  Appeals "" 

Interdepartmental  Activltle':     . 

International  .Millury  Activities I" 

Armed  Forces  Infonnation  and  Education 

Activities 

Classified  Activities I. Ill" I 


449 

61 

84 

325 

1.967 

139 

913 

167 

49 

1.989 
213 

155 
1.379 
6.726 
3,212 
1,399 
1,080 

29 

26 

266 

155 

18,028 

134 

3,268 
172.  527 


1,  374.  490 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease.  Department  of  Defense.III 

Grand  total.  Including  Department  of 
Defense 

Net  increase,  includln'g  Department  of' 
Defen.se 


2,056 

327,368 

317.889 

273.329 

2.011 

524 

25,193 

1.056 

39 

13 

38 

423 
1,549 


433 

60 

84 

321 

1,977 

137 

1,012 

163 

62 

1,989 
211 

157 
1.381 
6,684 
3,171 
1,374 
1,066 

33 

27 

266 

156 

17,463 

128 

3,240 
172,  138 


16 

1 

.... 

"ii" 


1,364,280 


2,050 

326.550 

317,349 

275,261 

2.008 

508 

25,117 

1,054 

39 

13 

38 

420 
1,466 


42 
41 
25 
14 


663 

6 

28 

389 


10 
'99 


10,  478 


268 


10,210 


6 

818 

540 

..... 

16 

76 

2 


3 
83 


95,1488       951,873       1,547         1,932 
I  385 


1,933 


2,326,978 


2,316,153      12,025 


2,200 


9,825 


m'oSS-'I' wilh  S!.7,?;'Ma;"'h':'°^"'^^  "' '''"  ^«^°^-^  '°'  international  Development      ^^^.^..pril  figu,.  Includes  665  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  .ith  617  in 

'  New  agency,  created  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  11100,  dated  Mar.  30,  1963. 

Table  lU.-Fedcral  personnel  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  Aprti  1963,  and  comparison  with 
March  1963 


Department  or  agency 


AprU 


March 


(except   Department 


Eweutlvf  dei>artments 

of  l>effn,v); 

.^grlnilture 

Commerce 

Health,  Kducallon.  and  Welfare .1 

Interior 

Justiee 11'."" 

labor 

Post  Office 

Plate  1 1 """""""" 

Tr^it'ury IIIIIIIIII 

lEdofiemient  agenclies:    

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 

Atomic  Kncrgy  ComuiLsaion 

flvll  Aeronantles  Board 

Civil  Serviir  CommLsslon. IllllllllU'r" 

Federal  Aviation  .Agi-ncy 

Federal  Communications  Commi»iion' 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commls.slon 

''eneral  Ac<'<)unting  Office 

(jeneral  Serv|.-es  Adndnlstralion 

llou.slng  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Niitlonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admini- 
stration  

National  Labor  Rofat'lons 'Board'.'. 

^ational  Science  Foundation 

lanama  Canal  

"Elective  Service  System 


14 


1,264 
666 
607 
693 
363 
115 
1 .  462 
1,  131 
627 

404 

32 

1 

4 

1,035 

2 

2 

43 

88 

12 

187 

11 
34 

15 
S*.V1 
153 


1,188 

600 
600 
382 

97 

1,460 

31,082 

624 

393 

34 

1 

6 

1,021 

2 

2 

43 

87 

12 

184 

11 

36 
13 

15.  .588 
153 


In- 
crease 


76 

11 

7 

.... 

18 
2 

49 
3 

11 


De- 
crease 


14 


Department  or  agency 


April 


March 


638 


M«mi?eT»Uh  ^^^7^^^^P,^°^T^''^^■^''""*'y  '°'  International  Development 
[aid  from  fn^^J!  l-<.Wi7  In  March.  These  AID  figures  Include  employees  who  are 
law  from  foreign  currencies  deiK>sited  by  foreign  governments  in  a  tHist  fund  for  thLs 


Independent  apencles — Continued 

Small  Business  Administration 

Smithsonian  Institution... 

'Tennessee  Valley  Authority I. II. 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Veterans'  Administration IIIIIIIII! 

Virgin  Islands  Coriwration III"! 

Total  excluding  Department  of  Defense 
Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  of 
Defense 


In- 
crease 


Department  of  I^efense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.. 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy... 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Defense  Communications  Agenc'y ' 

Interdeiiartinental  Activities 

International  Military  Activities.. 


Total.  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease,  Department  of  Defense.III 

Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
Defense 

Net  decrease.  Including  IJepartineii't'o'f 
Defense 


55 

17 

1 

8,419 
1.009 
1,143 


66 
17 
2 

8,374 
1,008 
1,075 


46 

1 

68 


De- 
crease 


64.436 


64.774 


67 
61.970 
24.507 
27,936 

32 
1 

20 


65 
62.127 
24,380 
28,187 

31 
1 

20 


104,632       104,811 


168,967       169,585 


312 


651 


339 


2 

'i27' 
..... 


167 


252 


130 


279 


442 


409 


1,060 


618 


purpose.    The  April  figure  includes  4,229  of  these  trust  fund  employees  and  the  March 
figure  Includes  4.202.  ►"■ci.o.i.u 


M 


'anS'^"  ^^""^  Includes  281  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  281  In 
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June  s 

Tablb  IV.— Industrial  employes  of  the  Ffderal  Govemm^  mnde  and  (mUide  the  United  Staies  employed  by  the  executive  aae^ 


Apni  lyfy.i,  and  eomparxton  vnlh  March  1963 


I>«partment  at  ageDcy 


April 


Marefa 


In- 


n*. 


Exrtrutlve  departments  (.except  Departiueat  of 
l>Hense>: 

AerlciiliurB..... ..„..„. 

l'<Mnmeroe.,.„. . . . „„... 

Interior -——.-..................II! 

F'ost  Ollioe I 

rn'«-;ury ............— .„" 

indept-n-lwit  a««icl«i: 

Atomic  Enenry  *  om mission 

l-'e<ler«l  Avlaion  Agemy 

0«renil  8*rvirvn  Alministratlon.. 

CteTemmont  Printing  Orticp 

National  Acroiiauiicii  and  ispaoe  Adminl*- 

tretton 

Panama  ('anal 

St.  IjiwT^nce  Seaway  D«Telopnient  Cor- 
poration  

Tenne9.<w*  Valley  .Authority I 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 


Total  eioJufllng  D.'pBrtmont  of  De(eQ«>. 

Net  ueoreaae,  eiduiilng  Department  of 

I>«faoM 


.\R58 
^A42 
7.700 
252 
.\2e8 

256 
3,021 
1.741 
7,110 

27.58« 
7.660 

155 

14.805 

1.143 


3.825 
5.  518 
8,565 
253 
5,254 

2.Vi 
2.  WOO 
1.  7B0 
7.176 

27.163 
8,110 

158 

14.280 

1.075 


33 
24 


14 


31 


423 


615 

68 


856 
1 


10 
66 


450 


W.  196 


86.381         1.308 


1.3«3 


Department  or  aftenry 


Department  of  Defense 

Dej»rtni«nt  of  the  Array: 

InsUle  the  Unitwl  duiea 

(>ut,sl<lc  the  United  Stotes. 

Departmwit  of  the  Navy: 

Inalde  the  UnHe<l  8ut« 

Outai<le  the  L'ntte<l  Stetw 

Department  of  the  Air  Force; 

Insi'lf  the  I'lilteil  Sutep 

Outside  the  lniu>d  Stjttei 

Defen.se  Supply  Aet-ncy: 

Inside  the  Unite«l  State* 


Total,  Depurtmeni  of  Defense 

Net  decrease.    Department  of  De- 
fense  


April 


■  134.400 
'4,370 

195.677 
1.286 

132.104 

1,128 

1.IW3 


470,848 


185 


Orand  total.  Includtng  Department 
of  Defense 

Net  decrease.  Including  6e|iarUi>ent 
of  Defense 


557,044 


March 


>  134, 23,'5 
'4.284 

10.^,  .^r 

1.282 

132.  «7I 
1.190 

1.915 

471.  073 


140 
4 


D«. 


o 


It: 

71 


as 


567,454 


1,807 


J,oir 


410 


'  5«TJbJ«ct  to  revision. 

»  Revised  on  basis  of  later  tnformatton 


Table  V.- Foreign  nationals  rrorking  under  VS.  aammMOterseat,  exclxHl^d  from  tables  I  through  IV  of  this  report,  uhose  tervittM  ,. 
provided  by  coniractual  agreement  betrrcen  the  iJniUd  Stair,  and  foreign  governrrunU,  or  because  of  the  nature  of  Ihnr  !^2 
source  of  funds  from  which  they  are  paid,  as  of  Aprtl  1965,  and  compartson  tcxth  March  196S  ^ 


Country 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Porn 

April 

March 

AprU 

Mardi 

April 

March 

Aprtl 

Canada. 

32 

82 

3.000 

21.010 

80,563 

M2 

5i.'67i" 

6.207 

2,115 

54 

554 

36 

61 

Z838 

21.114 

81.100 

254 

138 

SI.  810 

6,205 

2.204 

61 

555 

32 

82 

2.049 

3.871 

12,  157 

253 

ii'«7" 

i.'idi' 

04 

Crete _ 

England IIIIIIIIII" 

"*"""••""••"* 

» 

111 
11 

86 

iiliw' 

76i' 

111 
10 
86 

ii'STo' 

78»' 

61 

France .„ 

17.028 

88,320 

i8.'874" 

8^207 

17.731 
88.647 

i8,'433' 

1^306 

1777 

Germany I-I-IIII" 

Greece ,_ . IIIIIIIIII 

Oreenland IIIIIII 

Japan .„. 

in 

1Z4» 

IK 

Korea ^    ,. 

nor 

Morocco 

NetherlaiMis „ 

l.«41 

Trinidad 

554 

665 

il 

Total 

165.580 

166.463 

110,520 

111,016 

IS.  013 

15.903 

30.138 

K.M 

Statkmknt    bt    Sknator    Btrd    of    Voginia  civilian  agenclea  reporting  the  larger   In- 

Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov-  creases  were  Agriculture  Department  with 
ernment  reported  civilian  employment  In  2.645.  Interior  Department  with  2,321,  Treas- 
the  month  of  April  totaling  2.494.945  as  "ry  Department  with  1,602,  and  Post  OflBce 
compared  with  2,485.738  In  March.  This  Department  with  1.111.  Increase*  In  Agrl- 
was  a  net  increase  of  9.207,  Including  a  net  culture.  Interior,  and  Treasury  Departments 
Increase    of    434    in    temporary    employment      were  h-irgely  seasonal. 

under  the  public  works  acceleration  program  In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  largest 

authorized  by  Public  Law  87-658  decrease  In  civilian  employment  was  reported 

Civilian  employment  reported  by  the  by  the  Air  Force  Department  with  2  184.  The 
executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern-  l:irger  increases  were  reported  by  the  Navy 
ment,  by  months  In  fiscal  year  1963.  which  Department  with  667  and  the  Army  De- 
began  July  1.  1962.  follows:  partment  with  661 

Inside  the  United  States,  civilian  employ- 
ment increased  9.825  and  outside  the  United 
States  civilian  employment  decreased  818. 
Industrial  employment  by  Federal  agencies 
In  April  toUled  557,044,  a  decrease  of  410 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  and  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures, 

FOREIGN    NATIONA1.S 

The  total  of  2.494,945  civilian  employee* 
certified  to  the  Committee  by  Federal  agen- 
The  Federal  employment  In  civilian  agen-  '^^^^  ^^  ^^^  regular  monthly  personnel  re- 
cles  for  the  month  of  April  was  1.438.925.  an  ports  Includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
Increase  of  9,871  as  compared  with  the  March  ployed  by  U.S.  Government  activities  abroad, 
total  of  1.429.054.  Total  civilian  employment  but  in  addition  to  these  there  were  165.580 
In  the  military  agencies  In  April  w<is  1.056.-  foreign  nationals  working  for  US.  agencies 
020.  a  decrease  of  664  as  compared  with  overseas  during  April  who  were  not  counted 
1.066,684  in  March.  in  the  usual  personnel  reports.     The  num- 


ber In  March  was  168,463.     A  breakdown  of 

this  employment  for  April  follows: 


Month 

Employ- 
ment 

IncmM 

Decrease 

July  1062 

2.  510.  OtO 
2,512.100 
2,485.324 
2.  482.  082 
2.488.312 
2.  4««,  628 
2.  477.  940 
2.4«3.511 
2.  tV.  738 
2.  494.  94.'^ 

14.456 
1,248 

August 

September 

36  875 

October 

2.342 

November 

15,330 

11  (M4 

Jantiarv  1063 

8,688 

^>^Triary 

5.  .S71 

2.227 
0,207 

March 

April 

Country 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air 
for* 

Canada 

32 

(72 

3,060 

21,010 

80,6«53 

252 

61, 671 

6,2<t7 

2,115 

54 

554 

c 

Crete 

c 

England. 

111 
11 
86 

2,  Ml 

France 

17,628 
68,320 

in 

Germany.. .. 

Ort-ece 

SB 

Jh|1|U>.... 

Korea .. 

is,  874 
6,207 

14,380 

U,«07 

Morocco 

l.M 

Netht-rliuids 

M 

Trinidad 

U4 

Total 

165,580 

110.620 

is,eu 

Kia 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr    SALTONSTALL: 

S  1668  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister  Marl* 
Aruujo;  and 

S  1669.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucie 
Samuellan:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HU\rPHRET: 

S  1870.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Spyrldon  0 
Kalllmanls  and  his  wife,  Ekaterinl  KaU- 
manls;  and 
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S  1671-  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vasllikl 
Hlkoloudls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY   (for  himself.  Mr. 

DoiTCLAS,    Mr.     DiKKSKN,    Mr.    East- 
land.   Mr.    Long    of    Missouri,    Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr   MiLLrm,  Mr.  Syming- 
ton, Mr.  FxjLERiGHT.  Mr   Nelson,  and 
Mr   Kekauveb)  : 
S  1672    A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  cer- 
t;^n  States   bordering  the   Mississippi   River 
in  the  construction  of  the  Great  River  Road; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphret  when 
jie  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr  JOHNSTON: 
S  1673  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  powers,  duties,  and  functions  under  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  to  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

S  1674  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sub- 
mission U)  the  Congress  by  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  periodical 
reports  concerning  the  admlnl.Etratlon  of  title 
nof  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  SPARKMAN: 
S  1675.  A  bill  t-o  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  sell  at  prices 
which  he  determines  to  be  reafonable  direct 
loans  made  to  veterans  under  chapter  37, 
title  38.  Dnlted  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  nnd  Currency. 

By  Mr  COOPER  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
NrunrRGCR) : 
8. 1676  A  bill  to  amend  section  131  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  extend  for 
&n  additional  2  years  the  period  within 
which  the  Federal  Oovernment  may  enter 
Into  agreements  with  the  States  for  con- 
Uoillng  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  out- 
door advertising  on  rights-of-way  adjacent 
to  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defenne  Hlghw.-iys:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Work.s 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cooper  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S  1677  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
the  Individual  Income  tux  for  certain  ex- 
penses paid  by  a  taxpayer  In  obtaining  a 
hieher  education  or  In  providing  a  higher 
education  for  his  children  and  dependents; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hi'mphrft  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which   appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  HARTKE: 
S  1678    A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Margaret 
Ann  Cover:  and 

S  1679  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Presen- 
taclon  Medina  Foronda;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr    KEFAUVER    (for   himself.   Mr. 
BARTi.rrr,   Mr    Dot^cLAS,  Mr.  Grtten- 
iNo,     Mr.     Hart.     Mr.     Hartke,     Mr, 
HUMPHRET.   Mr.  Inouye,   Mr.   Javits, 
Mr.   Long   of    Mlspourl,    Mr.    McGee, 
Mr.     MrlNTYRE.     Mr.     MrrrALF.     Mr! 
Morse.  Mr    Nflson,  Mrs    NErBERCFR. 
Mr.     Pastore      Mr      Randolph.     Mr! 
WnxiAMs   of   New    Jersey.    Mr.    Yar- 
BORouGH,    Mr.    Young    of   Ohio,    Mr. 
Bayh,  and   Mr.   McNamara)  : 
S    1680.  A    bill    to    esUbllsh    an    Office    of 
Consumers    In    order    to    secure    within    the 
l-ederal  Government  effective  representation 
or  the  economic   Interests  of  consumers-    to 
«ct  as   a    central    clearinghouse    In    govern- 
ment for  consumer  complaints;   to  dissemi- 
nate   Information    to    consumers;    and    for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kitauveh  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
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By  Mr.  PASTORE: 
S.  1881.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sheung  Wan 
Ng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   MOSS    (for   himself    and   Mr. 

Ci^BR )  : 

S  1682.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 

Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  make  that 

act  applicable  to  smoking  products;    to  the 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.    EASTLAND: 
S.  1683.  A  bill  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  U.S.  courts  of  appeals  to  review  certain 
determinations  made  by  other  courts;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  1684.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fotlnl  Di- 
mantopoulou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (by  request)  : 
S.  1685.  A  bill  to  approve  an  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling  Irrigation 
charges  against  non-Indian-owned  lands  un- 
der the  Wind  River  Indian  Irrigation  project, 
Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


THE  GREAT  RIVER  ROAD 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Douglas. 
DiRKSEN.  Eastland,  Long  of  Missouri] 
McCarthy.  Miller.  Symington,  Pul- 
BRiGHT,  Nelson,  and  Kefauver,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  assistance  for  the  10  States  bor- 
dering the  Mississippi  River  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Great  River  Road. 

This  road  will  provide  one  of  the  great 
scenic  parkways  In  North  America. 
Traversing  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
River  for  2.470  miles,  it  will  link  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  North  American  Continent 
and  will  join  its  South  American  coun- 
terpart, the  Pan-American  Highway. 
The  Great  River  Road  will  connect  the 
Trans-Canada  Highway,  leading  to 
Alaska  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  with 
our  great  southern  highway  system  that 
follows  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  When  com- 
pleted, the  Great  River  Road  will  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  scenic  and  historic 
routes  in  our  national  highway  system, 
and  will  provide  a  visible  sign  of  our  de- 
sire for  greater  communication  with  our 
Latin  American  neighbors. 

The  Great  River  Road  will  be  a  scenic 
parkway,  not  a  high-speed  turnpike. 
It  will  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Valley  by  preserving  the 
unspoiled  countryside  and  by  restricting 
roadside  development.  Existing  park- 
ways will  be  utilized  wherever  possible. 
Roads  which  do  not  meet  the  standards 
of  parkway  construction  will  be  brought 
up  to  approved  specifications. 

The  bill  will  be  a  spur  to  acquisition 
by  the  States  of  lands  for  public  recrea- 
tion along  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  Great  River  Fload  will  traverse 
countryside  rich  in  the  folklore  and  his- 
tory of  America,  In  Louisiana,  for  ex- 
ample, the  road  will  wind  among  the 
historic  plantation  houses  of  the  ante 
bellum  sugar  barons.  It  will  pass 
through  the  battlefields  of  the  Civil  War. 
such  as  Vicksburg.  The  traveler  along 
the  Great  River  Road  will  see  the  new 
Industrialism  of  the  South,  as  found  in 
Memphis;    the  historic  river  towns  of 


Missouri  and  Illinois,  such  as  Cape 
Girardeau,  Cairo.  Hannibal,  and  Quincy. 
The  road  will  climb  northward,  through 
the  plains  of  Iowa  and  such  cities  as 
Davenport.  Dubuque,  and  Marquette. 
Finally,  as  the  source  of  the  Mississippi 
is  approached,  the  traveler  will  come  to 
the  exhilarating  north  country  of  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin,  Needless  to  say.  I 
could  dwell  at  some  length  on  the  beauty 
of  the  Mississippi  as  it  passes  through 
such  cities  and  towns  as  Winona,  Wa- 
basha, Lake  City,  Red  Wing,  Hastings. 
St.  Cloud,  Little  Falls,  among  others, 
and.  of  course  the  great  Twin  Cities. 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  Surely  this 
route  should  be  traveled  by  every  Ameri- 
can. It  provides  a  living  portrait  of  our 
land  and  our  people  that  is  incompara- 
ble. 

The  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $2  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1964.  and 
a  like  sum  for  the  fiscal  year  1965.  to  be 
used  to  purchase  rights-of-way  to  con- 
struct roads,  recreational  facilities,  rest 
areas,  parking  areas  at  historical  sites. 
and  to  construct  roads  and  facilities 
which  can  be  improved  to  acceptable 
standards. 

The  Mississippi  River  Parkway,  or  the 
Great  River  Road,  is  not  a  new  idea. 
In  August  1949,  Congress  instructed  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the  National 
Park  Service  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
route.  From  a  joint  report  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  1951  emerged  a  new  con- 
ception in  interstate  highway  develop- 
ment^the  Federal-aid  highway.  The 
plan  called  for  close  cooperation  between 
Federal  and  State  authorities  and  utili- 
zation of  the  best  elements  of  the  exist- 
ing road  system.  The  general  location 
of  the  State  highways  along  the  proposed 
route  is  such  that  it  is  possible  to  link 
all  of  them  together  and  to  obtain  nearly 
complete  control  of  access,  without  dis- 
rupting the  local  highway  patterns. 

The  bill  I  now  introduce  was  drafted 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  Mississippi 
River  Parkway  Planning  Commission. 
In  view  of  its  careful  planning  and  great 
desirability.  I  urge  that  this  biU  be  sup- 
ported by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Resolution  2  of  the  1963 
Minnesota  Legislature,  memorializing 
Congress  to  establish  the  Great  River 
Road,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  that  the  bill  remain  at  the 
desk  for  5  calendar  days,  to  permit 
additional  Senators  to  become  co- 
sponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  bill  and  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  the  bill  will 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

The  bill  (S.  1672)  to  provide  assistance 
to  certain  States  bordering  the  Missis- 
sippi River  in  the  construction  of  the 
Great  River  Road,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Humphrey  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
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title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerxca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
2.  of  UUe  23  of  the  United  States  Code  (  re- 
lating to  highways)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"214.  Oreat  River  Road 

"(a)   For    the    purpose    of   expediting    and 
providing  Federal  assistance  In  the  construc- 
tion   of   a   continuous   highway    and    appur- 
tenances thereto,  to  be  known  as  the  Oreat 
River  Road,    traversing   the  Mississippi   Val- 
ley from   Canada  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  In 
conformity  with  applicable  provisions  of  this 
title  and  the  recommended  plan  In  the  Joint 
report  submitted  to  the  Congress  on  Novem- 
ber 28,    1951,  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and   the  SecreUry   of  the  Interior  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  August  24,  1949  (63  Stat.  626), 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  in 
excess  of  $2,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending    June    30,    1964,    and    June    30.    1966. 
which  shall  be  apportioned  among  such  ten 
States  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  recommendations  m 
such  report  for  land  purchases  as  provided  In 
this  subsection.     The  amount  apportioned  to 
each  such  State  shall  be  paid  to  such  State 
as  needed  for  the  purchase  of  lands  and  In- 
terests In  land.  Including  scenic  easements,  in 
addition    to    the    norma]    rights-of-way    re- 
quired for  the  Great  River  Road      Such  lands 
and   interests   In   land   may  Include   parkway 
features  such  as  lands  necessary  for  recrea- 
tion, safety  rest  aroas.  and  the  conservation 
of  natural  scenic  beauty  Incljdlnp;  such  areas 
as  submarglnal  lands,  faces  of  adjacent  hill- 
sides.    Islands,     lakeshores    and     rlverbanlcs. 
swamps   and    residual    parcels   and    areas   of 
historical,  archeologlcal.  or  sclentinc  interest. 
In  accordance  with  such  Joint  report  and  the 
plan  prepared  by  such  State  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  ■' 

Sec.  2.  The  analysl.s  of  Chapter  2  of  title 
23  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"214.   Oreat  River  Road  " 


Whereas  it  Is  the  belief  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota  that  the  most 
feasible  and  effective  way  to  bring  about 
completion  of  the  aforementioned  National 
Scenic  Route  is  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  designate  and 
create  an  interstate  system  of  parkways  and 
scenic  routes  comparable  in  principle  to  the 
interstate  highway  system:  Now.  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  urged  to  enact  legislation  establish- 
ing an  Interstate  system  of  parkways  and 
scenic  routes  in  the  United  States  along  the 
Mississippi  River  extending  from  Canada  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  state  of 
the  SUte  of  Minnesota  be  Instructed  to  for- 
ward copies  of  this  resolution  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Minnesota  congressional  deleea- 
tlon. 

L.  L.  DuxBURT.  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

A  M  Keith, 
President  of  the  Senate 
Approved  March  1.  1963. 

Elmek  L  Andersen, 
Goiyernor  of   the   State   of  Minnesota 


June 


The  resolution  presented  by  Mr   Hum- 
PHRrr  is  as  follows: 

RESOLtrrioN  2 
Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  great  river  road  as  an  Interstate  sys- 
tem  from   Canada   to   the  Oulf  of  Mexico 
Whereas     the     Mississippi     River     has     Its 
source   in   the  SUte  of  Minnesota,   and   Is  a 
matter  of  pride  and  Interest  to  the  citizens 
of  the  Ctate  of  Minnesota;   and 

Whereas  many  citizens  of  the  Sutes  of 
MinnesoU,  Arkansas.  Illinois.  Iowa,  Ken- 
tucky. Louisiana.  Mississippi.  Missouri,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Wisconsin,  being  the  SUtes  bor- 
dering the  Mississippi  River,  have  sought 
and  worked  toward  the  planning  of  the  ulti- 
mate construction  and  maintenance  of  a 
National  Scenic  Route  extending  along  the 
route  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  leading 
from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  In  fur- 
therance of  this  goal  the  citizens  of  the  said 
States  have  coordinated  their  efforts  by  the 
organization  and  support  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Parkway  Commission;   and 

Whereas  these  citizens  and  this  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  the  final  construction  and 
maintenance  of  such  National  Scenic  Route 
are  firm  In  their  belief  that  such  National 
Scenic  Route  could  be  of  great  economical 
and  recreational  benefit  to  a  large  segment 
of  the  population  of  North  America  and 
would  materially  aid  the  conservaUon  of  the 
natural  treasures  of  this  NaUon.  protect  the 
wildlife,  natiiral  beauty,  and  natural  shore- 
lines, and  would  further  aid  and  bring  relief 
to  the  highway  authorltlea  of  the  various 
aforesaid  States;   and 


OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING  ON  CER- 
TAIN RIGHTS-OF-WAY 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
NeubergerI,  I  introduce  a  bill  for  ap- 
propriate reference. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately  referred. 

The  bill  'S.  1676'  to  amend  section  131 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
e.xtend  for  an  additional  2  years  the 
period  within  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
States  for  controlling  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  outdoor  advertising  on 
rights-of-way  adjacent  to  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways, introduced  by  Mr.  Cooper  (for 
himself  and  Mrs.  Neitberger  - .  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
make  a  brief  explanation  of  the  bill- 
then  I  shall  defer  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

The  bill  which  we  introduce  would 
amend  the  Interstate  Highway  Act  of 
1956  and  would  extend  for  a  period  of 
2  years  the  time  in  which  States  can  take 
advantage  of  section  131  of  the  Inter- 
state Highway  Act.  This  section  has 
been  known  as  Uie  antibillboard  section 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  Act 

Mr  President.  let  me  refer  briefly  to 
the  history  of  this  legislation.  In  1956 
Congress  enacted  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act.  establishing  an  interstate  and 
defense  system  approximately  41,000 
miles  In  length,  to  be  financed  by  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  and  the  States;  but 
90  percent  of  the  total  cost  Ls  contributed 
by  the  Federal  Government 

In  1958—2  years  later— a  great  Sena- 
tor, whom  we  remember  with  affection 
and  whom  we  honor,  the  late  Senator 
Richard  Neuberger  of  Oregon,  led  a  flght 
in  the  Senate  to  have  Incorporated  in  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  a  provision 
to  protect  the  areaa  adjacent  to  the  Fed- 
eral Interstate  Highway  System  against 


the  esUbllshment  of  billboards  ann  ^.w 
advertising.     As  a   result  of  hi  25? 
fight— and  In  that  connecUon  I  niJP*** 
tribute    to    the    disungulshed    sSJ!^ 
from    California     I  Mr.    KuchklI      ^ 
joined  the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  *v 
fight^the    section    was    add^  S  ^' 
Highway  Act.     In  section  131    Conml! 
declared,  as  the  national  policy  thaf^ 
regulation   and   control   of  ad'vertL 
along  the  interstate  roads  was  necftl«f* 
for  safety  and  convenience  of  trawu? 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pm  tpm 
pore.    The  time  available  In  the  morW" 
hour  to  the  Senator  from  KentuckviS! 
expired.  '  "* 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  may  proceed  for  an  »/ 
ditional  5  minutes.  ^' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tea 
pore     Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordprwi* 
Mr.  COOPER.    Congress  also  decSS 
that  policy  to  be  necessary  to  preserv^ 
the  beauty  of  the  areas  along  the  ir 
terstate  roads. 

Our  amendment  does  not  change  th* 
policy  or  provisions  of  the  Interstat* 
Highway  Act  with  respect  to  advertls 
ing  It  only  extends  this  provision  of 
the  act  until  June  30.  1965.  the  time 
In  which  the  States  can  take  advantages 
of  it^  provisions.  I  think  sometimes  re 
in  Congress  and  the  States  must  enact 
legislation,  and  adopt  necessary  proce- 
dures to  control  advertising  to  a  dis- 
tance of  660  feet  from  the  right-of-way 
of  the  interstate  roads.  When  the  Stat* 
has  acted,  agreements  can  be  entered 
into  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
under  which  the  Federal  Government 
can  pay  to  such  State  a  sum  equal  to 
one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  that  portion  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  within  the  State  which 
qualifies.  Thus  far.  only  17  States  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  provision. 

When  the  2 -year  extension  is  made- 
from  June  30,  1963.  to  June  30.  1965-1 
hope  the  remaining  States  will  take  ac- 
tion and  that  conservation  groupB 
throughout  the  country  will  be  as  inter- 
ested in  action  by  Governors  and  SUte 
legislators,  as  they  are  in  action  by  the 
Congress. 

There  Is  strong  opposition  to  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Highway  Act;  but 
I  would  point  out  that  those  who  wish 
to  advertise  on  public  roads  can  place 
advertisements  of  almost  any  sort  alon« 
approximately  800,000  miles  of  roads,  in 
the  Federal  aid  system  to  the  cost  o! 
which  the  Federal  Government  contrib- 
utes 50  percent ;  and  they  are  at  liberty 
to  use  more  than  2  million  miles  of  other 
roads  which  are  not  included  in  the  Fed- 
eral .system  and  do  not  receive  Federal 
aid.  Surely  it  Is  in  the  national  interest 
to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  areas  ad- 
jacent to  the  41,000  miles  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highway  System,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  people  of  the 
Nation. 

I  again  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Senator 
Richard  Neuberger.  of  Oregon,  who  in 
1958  was  a  leader  in  the  flght  to  achieve 
this  result,  and  to  our  colleague,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
fMr  KucHELl;  and  I  see  on  the  floor 
the   able  Senator   from  Colorado   I  Mi 
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AtLOTTl    and   others,    who   contributed 
their  great  abilities  to  this  fight. 

In  1961.  I  had  the  honor  of  Joining 
»-lth  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
I^nrBracEnl,  in  sponsoring  legislation  ex- 
tending section  131  for  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  have  another 
opportunity  to  extend  this  provision — 
this  time,  for  another  2  years.  In  this 
endeavor.  I  am  very  glad  to  join  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  Join  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  in  sponsoring  this  meas- 
ure to  extend  beyond  June  30  the  bill- 
board-control features  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Act. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  given  great 
credit  in  this  connection  to  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  It  may 
not  be  widely  known  that  at  first  Sena- 
tor Kdchel  was  not  completely  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  plan  to  control  billboard 
advertising  and  other  forms  of  adver- 
tising along  these  roads;  but  he  showed 
his  statesmanship  and  his  great  breadth 
of  vision  by  coming  around  to  the  view- 
point of  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  favored  this  provision;  and 
today  California  is  about  to  pass  enabling 
legislation  in  this  field.  I  understand  the 
bill  is  already  part  way  through  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  also 
referred  to  the  stake  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Interstate  Road  System. 
Inasmuch  as  90  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  Interstate  System  is  paid  by  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Federal  Government,  it 
seems  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
the  Federal  Government  have  some  con- 
trol of  the  land  along  those  highways, 
which  would  be  without  value  to  adver- 
tisers but  for  the  Investment  made  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

So.  Mr.  President,  Congress  must  de- 
cide within  a  very  short  time  on  continu- 
ing the  Federal  policy  for  billboard  con- 
trol under  the  national  system  of 
interstate  and  defense  highways.  Under 
the  1958  Act.  cooperative  Federal-State 
agreements  for  billboard  control  could  be 
entered  Into;  and  imder  them  the  par- 
Ucipating  States  would  receive  a  bonus 
of  one-half  of  1  percent  of  highway  costs. 
In  1961.  after  an  extensive  Senate  de- 
bate, and  through  the  efforts  of  my  col- 
league, Senator  Cooper,  this  deadline 
was  extended  to  June  30,  1963. 

As  has  been  stated,  to  date  17  States 
have  entered  Into  agreements  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  billboard  con- 
trols  Awaiting  the  Secretary's  approval 
is  an  agreement  with  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  Prospects  appear  good  that 
billboard-control  legislation  will  be  en- 
acted in  New  Jersey  and  California. 
Ptate  legislatures  are  meeting  at  this 
time 

I  do  not  believe  that  States  presently 
considering  billboard -control  legislation 
should  be  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  program.  But  this  is 
precisely  what  will  happen  if  the  June 
30  deadline  is  allowed  to  pass. 

President  Kennedy,  In  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress  in  1961.  urged  that 
the  billboard -control  section  be  extended 


for  4  years:  but  the  present  law  expires 
in  1963.  not  In  1Q65  as  the  President  rec- 
ommended. In  seeking  the  2-year  ex- 
tension we  are  not  requesting  a  change 
of  policy;  we  are  asking  that  the  policy 
established  in  1958  by  Congress  be  main- 
tained. 

To  date,  no  State  has  yet  received  Its 
billboard -control  bonus  payment.  It 
was  not  until  late  last  year  that  Congress 
appropriated  the  funds  and  applications 
could  be  submitted.  Applications  from 
a  number  of  States  are  presently  being 
considered  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  I  am  hopeful  that  payments  will 
start  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  Oregon 
is  looking  forward  to  the  receipt  very 
shortly  of  this  bonus  of  one-half  of  1 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  a  very  Important  sur- 
vey was  completed  this  year  for  the  New 
York  State  Thruway  Authority  by  Con- 
sulting Engineers  Madigan-Hyland,  Inc. 
This  study  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
advertising  devices  are  a  factor  in  ac- 
cidents, principally  because  they  distract 
the  motorist's  attention.  Truly,  any- 
thing which  would  limit  the  high  vehicle 
accident  rate  would  be  of  tremendous 
benefit.  If  this  were  the  only  reason, 
billboard  controls  would  be  highly 
desirable. 

But  we  have  a  great  responsibility  in 
protecting  the  scenic  beauty  of  our  Na- 
tion, as  well  as  in  giving  protection  to 
the  dollars  spent  for  highway  construc- 
tion. We  have  an  opportunity  to 
preserve  the  beauty  of  our  Nation's  fields 
and  forests,  mountains  and  prairies,  and 
to  protect  our  highways  from  the  bill- 
board jungle.  As  the  Nation  becomes 
more  and  more  urbanized.  It  is  essential 
that  we  preserve  our  heritage  of  nature's 
beauty. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  is  whether 
the  view  from  the  highway  will  be 
"purple  mountain  majesties"  or  ads  for 
cigarettes. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  the 
41.000  miles  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System,  costing  the  taxpayers  more  than 
$40  billion,  gives  the  billboard  its  value. 
Without  the  highway,  the  billboard  is 
worthless.  But  as  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  has  ably  stated: 

Unless  corrective  action  Is  taken,  this  great 
dream  system  may  become  a  >41  billion  bill- 
board nightmare. 
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to  amend  the  Interstate  Highway  Act, 
be  held  at  the  desk  until  June  14.  to 
enable  other  Senators  to  join  in  sponsor- 
ing it.      

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  TAX  CREDIT 
ACT  OP  1963 


The  proposed  legislation  which  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
and  I  are  introducing  provides  only  for 
a  2-year  extension  of  time  for  States  to 
elect  to  participate  in  the  billboard- 
control  program.  We  are  facing  the 
deadline  of  June  30.  Other  desirable 
changes  to  strengthen  the  flght  against 
billboards,  which  I  believe  are  needed, 
are  omitted  from  the  bill,  because  of  the 
time  situation.  To  try  to  do  more  at 
this  time  might  well  mean  that  no  legis- 
lation of  this  sort  would  be  enacted. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
give  careful,  prompt,  and  favorable  con- 
sideration to  continuing  the  national 
billboard-control  program. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  which 
I  Introduced  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nextbercer], 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  the 
Educational  Tax  Credit  Act  of  1963.  If 
enacted,  this  bill  would  provide  Income 
tax  credit  for  certain  expenditures  en- 
tailed in  financing  higher  education. 
Earlier  In  the  session  I  introduced  two 
bills  to  establish  a  program  of  Federal 
scholarships  (S.  389)  and  a  program  of 
Federal  loan  insurance  (S.  390).  The 
legislation  I  propose  today  stands  as  a 
necessary  complement  to  the  scholar- 
ship and  loan  programs. 

Since  introducing  these  two  earlier 
bills,  I  have  been  attempting  to  deter- 
mine the  most  equitable  formula  for  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Many  students  will  not  qualify  for 
Federal  merit  scholarships;  loan  funds 
will  remain  only  a  partial  answer  to  the 
existing  financial  needs.  To  supplement 
these  sources  of  funds,  it  is  essential  that 
an  across-the-board  tax  credit  program 
be  initiated  to  assist  every  person  cur- 
rently facing  the  considerable  expenses 
associated  with  higher  education. 

In  the  87th  Congress  over  100  bills  were 
Introduced  to  provide  assistance  for 
higher  education  through  such  fiscal  de- 
vices as  tax  deductibility,  additional  ex- 
emptions, or  tax  credit.  Approximately 
120  such  bills  have  been  introduced  to 
date  in  the  88th  Congress.  I  have  spon- 
sored similar  tax  credit  legislation  for 
many  years.  However,  the  bill  I  Intro- 
duce today  Is,  in  my  opinion,  a  signifi- 
cantly improved  measure  over  all  earlier 
versions. 

Tax  deductible,  additional  exemption, 
and  tax  credit  bills  share  a  common  dual 
purpose :  First,  to  assist  persoris  financing 
a  college  education  and,  second,  to  pro- 
vide indirect  assistance  to  the  institutions 
of  higher  education.  But  although  these 
three  types  of  tax  bills  share  this  pur- 
pose, they  are  very  dissimilar  in  their 
actual  effects.  The  tax  deductible  ap- 
proach results  in  greatest  benefit  for 
those  persons  who  need  financial  assist- 
ance the  least,  that  is,  those  persons  with 
incomes  in  the  higher  tax  brackets.  As 
Roger  A.  Freeman,  senior  staff  member, 
the  Hoover  Institution  of  War,  Revolu- 
tion, and  Peace,  at  Stanford  University, 
testified  before  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  recently : 

Both  methods  (tax  deduction  or  addi- 
tional exemption)  have  been  criticized  for 
giving  the  greatest  benefit — up  to  91  i>er- 
cent — to  persons  in  the  high  brackets  and 
only  20  percent  to  those  of  moderate  income. 
A  tuition  boost  would  cost  a  student  or 
his  family  of  low  income  80-percent  net, 
while  the  net  cost  to  those  in  high  brackets 
would  t>e  only  50  percent,  31  percent,  or  as 
little  as  9  percent.  This,  of  course,  may  b« 
explained  as  the  result  of  our  steeply  gradu- 
ated Income  tax  schedule.  But  It  would 
largely  defeat  the  purpose  of  granting  tax 
concessions  In  higher  education. 
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Mr.    President,    tax    credit    proposals 
generally  provide  for  a  credit  equal  to  a 
fixed  percentage  of  the  cost  of  one  item 
of  higher  education  expense,  the  cost  of 
tuition.     For   example.    I    Introduced    a 
bill  in  the  87th  Congress  <S.  634  >  to  pro- 
vide a  30-percent  credit  on  tuition  ex- 
penses   up    to    $1,500.     Close    analysis, 
however,  reveals  that  this  approach  pro- 
vides disproportionately   greater  assist- 
ance to  persons  attending  private  schools 
with  higher  tuition.     Moreover,  in  State 
institutions  certain   administrative   fees 
are    used    to    supplement    low     tuition 
charges. 

With  these  considerations  In  mind.  I 
am  proposing  that  a  Federal  tax  credit 
program  be  established  on  the  following 
schedule:  a  75-percent  credit  granted  on 
the  first  $100  expended  on  tuition,  fees, 
books,  and  supplies:  a  40-percent  credit 
on  the  next  $400;  a  30-percent  credit  on 
the  next  $500:  and  a  20-percent  credit  on 
the  next  $500.  Credit  would  be  granted 
in  any  calendar  year  on  expenditures  by 
the  student  or  his  spouse,  by  a  parent  in 
behalf  of  a  son.  daughter,  stepson  or 
stepdaughter,  or  by  an  individual  in  be- 
half of  a  legal  dependent  Maximum 
credit  allowable  under  this  formula  would 
be  $485.  although  few  persons  would 
qualify  for  full  credit 

Tuition,  fees,  books,  and  supplies  are 
continually  increasing  items  of  expense 
in  higher  education.  Surveys  indicate 
that  50  percent  of  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  raised  their  tuition 
charges  an  average  of  1 1  percent  during 
the  past  academic  year.— Washington 
Report.  US.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
May  17.  1963  Rising  costs  will  force 
additional  increases  as  other  sources  for 
public  and  private  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  extended  to  the  utmost  in  the 
Immediate  future. 

Our  concern  for  expanding  capital  in- 
vestments In  higher  education  through 
the  construction  of  buildings,  laborato- 
ries, scientific  equipment,  and  so  forth. 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  equally  press- 
ing need  for  assisting  the  Individual  stu- 
dent to  meet  his  financial  obligations     In 
1959-60  tuition  and  fees  accounted  for 
one-quarter  of  the  total  Income  of  col- 
leges and  universities.     This  percentage 
has  been  fairly  consistent  over  the  yeai-s 
As    recently    as    1949-50.    however,    the 
Federal  Government  provided  16  percent 
of  the  total  income  of  these  institutions 
through  payment  of  tuition  and  fees  un- 
der the  GI  bill      Today  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment   provides    an    infinitesimal    0  1 
percent    of    tuition    and    fees    paid    to 
these  Institutions. — US    Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and   Welfare,  Offlce 
of  Education.  Biennial  Survey  of  Educa- 
tion In  the  United  States,   1956-58      As 
these    statistics    indicate,    we    stand    In 
danger  of  pricing  higher  education  out 
of  the  reach  of  a  great  many  of  our  able 
young  people.     This  is  not  only  a  deep 
personal  tragedy  for  those  so  denied  but 
a  loss  to  the  Nation  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford.    Incidentally,    these    figures    also 
Indicate  the  need  for  prompt  action  on 
S    5,  the  cold  war  GI  bill  of  rights,  as 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr   YarboroughI. 

The  sliding  tax  credit  schedule  pro- 
Tides  a  sensible  and  workable  system  of 


Federal  assistance  that  helps  every  stu- 
dent,  indirectly   helps   both   public   and 
private   institutions,   and   does   so   in   a 
manner  that  in  no  way  Interferes  with 
individual    or   InstituUonal    freedom    or 
poUcles      This  bUl.  providing  for  a  de- 
clining  tax   credit   for   expenditures  on 
tuition,  fees,  books,   and  supplies  miti- 
gates the  dLstortion  found  in  the  large 
majority  of  bills  that  rely  on  tax  deduc- 
tions, additional  exemptions,  or  nonvari- 
able   tax   credit.     The   higher   levels   of 
credit     will     assist     those     students     in 
schools    with    lower    tuition    and    fees. 
Traditionally,  a   large  majority  of  stu- 
dents needing  financial  help  attend  pub- 
lic college.s  and  universities  where  tuition 
and   fees  are   lower      However,   the   bill 
also  will  provide  a  basic  level  of  support 
for  those  .students  attending  the  private 
institutions    with    substantially    higher 
levels  of  tuition      The  average  student, 
or  qualified   person  contributing   to  his 
education,  would  be  entitled,  at  present 
cost  levels,  to  a  Federal  income  tax  cred- 
it of  $233  or  13.2  percent  of  the  average 
annual    total    cost    of    $1,772,    Including 
room  and  board— based  on  estimates  of 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and 
Development.   US    Office  of   Education. 
This  sum  would  represent  significant 
help  for  this  country's  approximately  4.5 
million  students  who  will  be  enrolled  in 
colleges  and  universities  during  the  1963- 
64  academic  year      The  bill  would  also 
help  persons  enrolled  in  trade  and  voca- 
tional   schools    and    pursuing    approved 
training  above  the  12th  grade  level     The 
importance  of  such  vocational  training 
was  clearly  demonstrated  during  the  re- 
cent Senate  debate  on   the  Youth   Em- 
ployment Act. 

If  a  student  holds  a  scholarship,  fel- 
lowship, or  IS  receiving  veteran's  benefits, 
the  amount  of  that  assistance  would  be 
deducted  before  the  tax  credit  could  be 
computed  This  would  enable  Institu- 
tions to  dLstrlbute  available  scholarship 
and  fellowship  funds  among  a  wider 
number  of  needy  students  without  de- 
creasing the  total  financial  support 
available  to  students  presently  holding 
scholarships. 

While  this  tax  credit  proposal  would 
not  solve  all  the  financial  problems  re- 
lated to  higher  education,  it  would  rep- 
resent a  significant  contribution  well 
within  our  national  means.  It  would 
provide  this  assistance  in  a  manner  that 
avoids  any  argument  about  Federal  con- 
trol of  education  and  also  the  nagging 
question  of  church-state  relations. 
Moreover,  it  would  provide  this  aid  with- 
out having  to  expand  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy to  administer  the  program. 

Support  in  the  Congress  has  been 
growing  for  this  general  approach  to  the 
problem  of  Federal  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion. I  know  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees in  both  Houses  are  giving  these 
proposals  careful  scrutiny  and  considera- 
tion I  hope  that  the  administration 
will  consider  seriously  requesting  such 
legislation  from  the  Congress. 

The  pressing  need  for  vastly  increased 
financial  resources  to  support  higher 
education  in  this  country  cannot  be 
Ignored.  This  legislation  would  provide 
this  urgently  needed  assistance  at  a  time 


June 


of  niaxinium  need.  It  would  reor.^ 
a  capital  investment  in  the  mlnrt^*''' 
talents  of  our  youth  and  the  futn  ^^ 
our  society.  Let  us,  then  mm  .w"' 
challenge  with  honesty  and'cou^.?!!* 
fore  this  time  of  great  need  haToLz: 
and  millions  of  American  youth  7^ 
been  denied  their  educational  birthriA? 

Mr    President.  I  ask  unaninSSS^,^ 
sent   that  a   table  showing  the  av^r^ 
level  of  tax  credit  available  at  a  nuSf! 
of  representative  instituUons  of  hi»K 
education  be  prmted  m  the  RtcafnV, 
this  point      This  table  was  based  on  fx 
tuition  and  fees  listed  in    Basic  St,,H 
Charges.    1961-62.-  U.S.  Omce  !jtn' 
cation.  ^"' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  t*hi. 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcn.! 
as  follows:  ---uw). 

Estimated  Ifvel  of  credit  for  qualified  jw^ 
at     Tt-presentative    institutions    of    hiT^' 
education     under     the     Educational    tZ 
Credit  Act  of  1963  ^•* 


19  63 
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rntvrrslty  of  MlnuwwU 
.Maiikulij  St;it»"  <'olle(K>.. 

St.  John's  Colk-itf '. 

lU'thiiny [ 

Oustavua  Atlolphus'"" 

<  "Hrlcton 

I  niverslty  of  Xotuton!. 

rciin.syhunia  Stiilo 

I  rilvcrsity  of  IxmiIsvIIIp 
I  nivcnoty     nt     South 

MivM-Mj.i.l    Ptiilr    fol- 

Wge  for  Women. 
I  iiiversily  of  Illinois, 
fnlv.rslty  of  .\Ii.<«ouri 

f)hl"Ht«t(« 

Iriiv.Tsity  of  San  Kran- 

NchrimkR  Wi'slcyan 
Wake  Koiwt ,.,[' 

I.uttifr  Collfifr 

Orliioll       " 

I'nlverslty  of  Maine  ". 
Inlversity  of  .Mlunil... 
Ciillforni.i    Iii.stitiilc    of 

TiyhnoloRy, 
Ma.^urhusrtts  IiH!tltiit<> 

of  T«'<'hiiology. 

Averare.  all  stu- 
doiiU  of  hlg)M>r 
frtiicatlon. 


BttU« 


MinnMotm. . 

rto.. 

do "" 

do 

do 

....do 

Texas " 

fimuylvania.. 
Kentucky. 
South  Carolina. 

.NfLvilsslppl 


Illinois 

-Missouri.. 

Ohio 

Callfomla. 


.Nrhrnska 

North  Carolina. 
Iowa 

...do iiii; 

Malnf 

Florida ;.. 

California. 


Mussarliavtts.. 


tUI 
1« 
M 

M 

m 

Ml 

»» 
271 

ait 

in 

Hi 
14) 

i»i 

215 

2W 
3K 
» 

SI 

4U 


>2a 


'  Or  I.'J.2  prrrr  nt  of  t  be  total  cost  of  higher  (nlucatloD. 

i^MUiv  K.stliuatea  base<l  on  tuition  an<l  k^  littwl  la 
•■Ba-ilr  .xtijflent  Chiirpes,  19«I  «2,"  Offlro  of  K(Iuf»tlon 
I  .8.  I>.i)iirtm«-nt  of  Health,  K.luoitlon,  and  Wrlbw 
Hooks  uiid  suj.pllfs  Bstimuto  of  »vl  i>or  student  from  the 
Hiirriiu  of  KdiicutlonnI  Ri-.^itrch  and  Dcvpiopiwnt, 
OtTlcf  of  Kil  unit  ion 

^'f"''^— Total  rosfs  of  hUther  pdurntlon  .irr  inm':i.«tn{ 
»ti  an  p.ttiinaled  i.7  percent  p*r  year,  Mlih  iKwks  wxi 
,suppli»  s  increa-sini!  at  a  4  |)errent  r  it*,  and  tuition  unl 
f«fs  al.<o  lncrea.<;lne  .»t  more  than  the  2  7  jirrcvnt  mlf 
Nuiritn'f  of  stu.Ient.s  In  public  Institutions  of  hl^txt 
•MuoiUlon  i.s  (  unently  Bl  6  percent  of  total  enrollment, 
.ilid  e.stitiiiit.  d  from  i)ri-.s«'iit  trend.-'  to  go  to  M.7  imtpiiiI 
in  I9T0.  ' 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  most 
revealing  study,  "The  Outlook  for  Higher 
Education:  Underlying  Economic  and 
Demographic  Projections."  by  Dr.  Harold 
Wolozin,  professor  of  economics,  the 
American  University.  Washington.  DC. 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  The  statistics 
contained  in  this  study  demonstrate  the 
tremendous  burdens  that  will  fall  on  our 
Institutions  of  higher  education  in  future 
years.  I  urge  every  Senator  to  study  this 
material  carefully. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoed. 


THB    OOTLOOK     rO«    HIGHER    EDUCATION UN- 

DEBLYINO       ECX)NOMIC       AND       DEMOGRAPHIC 
PROJECTIONS 

gy  Harold  Wolozin.  professor  of  economics, 
the  American  University,  Washington.  D.C.. 
March  1963;  prepared  for  Sidney  Q.  Tick- 
ton,  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education) 

FACTS    rOR    PLANNING 

This  report  presents  key  data  and  projec- 
tions on  the  outlook  for  higher  education  in 
the  decades  ahead.  It  describes  the  basic 
trends  In  population,  occupations.  Incomes, 
etc  affecting  the  demand  for  higher  educa- 
tion and  the  pattern  of  growth  on  the  Na- 
tion's campuses  In  recent  decades. 

Building  on  available  trend  projections, 
I  have  projected  college  enrollments  In  the 
United  States  to  the  year  1985.  This  basic 
underlying  information  can  be  particularly 
useful  guidelines  for  anyone  Interested  in 
developing  State  and  regional  trends  and 
projections,  .ind  cnn  also  serve  a.?  a  frame- 
work for  more  Intensive  studies  and  planning 
for  the  coming  wave  of  college  enrollments. 
The  fifn'res  In  this  report  fire  largely  based 
upon  extensive  data,  published  and  unpub- 
lished, of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the 
Office  of  Education,  and  the  Department  of 
Labor.  I  have  also  utilized  the  research  and 
analysis  of  other  Independent  research  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  the  problems  of 
growth  And  economic  development  such  as 
the  National  Planning  Association,  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development,  etc.  I 
am  in  great  debt  to  a  great  number  of  people 
In  these  organizations  for  their  help  and 
wise  coun.=el  (Mr  Anthony  Chaltln.  of 
American  University,  was  my  statistical  as- 
sistant in  this  project  and  I  am  deeply  In- 
debted to  him  for  his  competent  and  helpful 
work  ) 

HIGHLIGHTS    OF   FINDINGS 

Population 

By  1985  the  population  of  the  United 
States  will  have  rl.sen  to  285  million.  This 
Is  a  rise  of  about  60  percent  In  the  25  years 
between  1960  and  1985.  Continuing  the 
movement  beptm  in  the  last  two  decades, 
population  will  tend  to  gravitate  toward 
urban  areas — the  standard  metropolitan  areas 
AS  classified  by  the  U  R  Bureau  of  the  Cenrus. 
In  addition,  rates  of  population  growth  by 
major  areas  will  differ  from  the  national 
average:  often  dramatically,  ranging  from  a 
40  percent  Increase  In  the  New  England 
States  by  1^85.  tn  fi8  percnt  in  the  Fn.-^t 
North  Central  and  80  percent  In  the  Moun- 
tain States  (census  major  areas).  Particu- 
larly sif^lflcant  for  the  educational  outlook 
will  be  a  dramatic  doubling  during  the  next 
two  decades  in  the  prime  cnllege  a^re  segment 
of  the  ponulatlnn-the  18-to-24-year-o'ds. 
By  1985  there  will  be  over  32  million  18-to- 
24-year-oIds  c^mpTred  with  approximately  16 
mUllon  In  1960. 

Jobs  for  the  educated 
Forecasts  of  the  kinds  of  Jobs  that  will 
be  available  In  the  decades  ahead  show  a  con- 
tinued and  predictable  shift  toward  the  more 
skilled  occupations  requiring  more  educa- 
tion. The  demand  for  professional  and 
other  technical  workers  will  be  even  greater 
than  it  has  been  In  the  past  decade  Un- 
skilled workers,  as  has  been  the  case  already, 
will  find  Jobs  harder  and  harder  to  get.  Re- 
training or  additional  educational  training 
will  be  sought  by  Increasing  numbers  of  the 
work  force  as  continued  mechanization  and 
automation  shrink  the  demand  for  unskilled 
hands  and  place  a  premium  on  more  edu- 
cation. As  a  consequence,  the  demand  for 
higher  education  will  rise  even  faster  than 
the  population. 

College  enrollments 
Reflecting   these   poptilatlon   and   occupa- 
tional changes,  college  and  university  enroll- 
menta  will  burgeon  over  the  neirt  two  dec- 


ades.    According  to  present  Indications,  fall  near  cities— what  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 

enrollments  In  the  Nation's  colleges  and  unl-  classifies  as  "Standard  Metropolitan  Statls- 

versltles  will  climb  from  a  little  over  4  mil-  tlcal  Areas'  '  (table  3) 

lion  in  1962  to  approximately  12.8  million  In  Table  4  presents  the  official  Bureau  of  Cen- 

1985,    Although  the  campuses  will  service  in-  sus  population  figures— total  United  States 

creasing  proportions  of  older   students,   the  as    well    as    by    nine    major    areas— for    the 

bulk  of  enrollments  will   come   out  of   the  period  1930  to  1960.    Mv  projections  of  total 

18-  to  24-year-old  population.    As  a  propor-  population  to  1985  are  based  upon  Bureau  of 

tlon  of  this  group,  projected  enrollments  will  Census  series  II  projections      (Their  series  I 

ncrease  from   approximately   25   percent  in  projections,  based  upon  a  10-percent  Increase 

1962  to  about  40  percent  In  1985.     This  re-  in  birth  rates,  are  considerably  higher  ) 

fleets  a  complex  of  economic  and  social  fac-  where  necessarv  I  interpolated  to  obtain 

tors  impelling  increasing  proportions  of  this  intermediate     vears     and     extrapolated     the 

g-oup.  as  well  as  older  age  groups,  onto  the  trend  from  1960  to  1980  to  obtain  mv  fleures 

Nation  8  campuses.  for  1985.     I  chose  the  census  series  II  pro- 

u^h«t   fr^'^tf  ,°,    ^  enrollment  picture  jectlons  upon  which  to  base  my  tables  be- 

.  H  .      "^^^^"^^'y  ^^""g"  ^h^'-e  of  the  pro-  cause  I  felt  that  thev  were  the  most  probabTe 

jected  iricrease  will  go  to  public  rather  than  given  the  uncertainties  upon  which  any  pro-' 

private  institutions.     Continuing  the   trend  jectlons  of   the   future   n?ust    be   ba^ed       In 

which    has    manifested    Itself    over    the    last  arriving  at  this  decision.  I  carefully  analyzed 

decade  or  so.  enrollments  In  private  Instltu-  alternative  census  projections  as  well  as  many 

tions  of  higher  education  will  likely  fall  from  others  including  those  of  a  number  of  nri- 

38  percent  of  the  total  in   1962  to  approxi-  vate   research   groups   such   as   the   National 

mately  20  percent  in  1985.     They  should  then  Planning     Association.     Resources    for     the 

level  out  at  this  proportion.     A  combination  Future,  etc. 

of  factors  will  be  responsible  for  this  trend:  The   projections   of   population   by   maior 

geographical  shifts  In  the  college  population,  areas  lean  heavllv  upon  a  set  of  area  popu- 

the    widespread    emergence    of    community  latlon   projections   published  In  Report  No 

Junior  colleges,   a   relatively   greater  expan-  23  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re- 

slon  In   graduate  study,  financial  pressures,  view  Commission.     The  Commission  makes 

an   increasing   emphasis   by    the   private    in-  two  sets  of  estimates,  based  upon  two  sets  of 

stitutlons    on    streamlining    programs    and  assumptions    about    the    rate    of    migration 

limiting  expansion  to  practicable  limits,  an  ("moving")    between  areas.     These   In   turn 

Increased  emphasis  on  specialized  education,  reflect  assumptions   about  shifts   In   Indus- 

etc.     Another  factor  which  will  swell  enroll-  trial  patterns  and  growth.    I  rhose  a  midpoint 

ments  In   the  public   Institutions  Is  an  ex-  between    the    alternative    ORRRC    assump- 

pected  Increase  In  the  proportion  of  part-time  tions.    their    "low"    and    "high"    migration 

as    opposed    to    full-time    students.      Part-  The  low  migration  assumption  was  that  be- 

time  enroUees  are  expected  to  Increase  from  tween  1960  and  1985  the  migration  rate  will 

31    percent  of   total  enrollments  in   1962  to  be  half  that  of   the   last   two  decades-    the 

about  40  percent  In  1985.  high   migration   assumption   that   the   rela- 

Paying  for  increased  enrollments  tlvely  high  annual  rate  of  migration  of  the 

Expenditures    for    higher    educatlon-the  ??.ft\i^!°tVf ''^''*  will  prevail  to  1970.     At 

educational    and    general    expenditures    ex-  !.^,?,  ^'""^  ^^^  '^^  ^°"'^  ""^"^^^  ^°  ^he  an- 

cludlng  research-ire  expected   to  rlse^even  h^^Jh^c      ff    /T^^wf'?,^    °^  ^^^    P^'^    ^^° 

faster  than  total  enrollment*.     By  1980  they  ^^^tttJlT^^^      f^?  "^*^f »°"  '^"-^  ^- 

are   likely  to  reach  $15  bllllon-rislng  from  f^'^P""'^^  ^o"j^  ^^^"^^^  »«  ^y  figures  show- 

a  level  of  a  little  over  $4  billion  in  lie  -5?  ^^  ^  T""  ''''1^^f  acceleration  of  the  move- 

Thls  projection  assumes  a  rate  Of  IncreaL  in  ^^^^olt^ZntrT^r^riT^l'^''    '"""^   '^' 

costs  equal  to  the  recent  past.     If  prices  rise  '*  ^""^^^  *^''°^'^^'  ""''  ^^^'^'  "«"• 

even  faster,  the  expenditures  are  likely  to  be  Table   1. -Number  of  births   in   the   United 

even  greater.  States.  1930-^2          '^^""«° 

The  basic  data  . 

Following  Is  a  description  and  analysis — 

tfible  by  table — of  the  basic  data  gathered  In  Year  of  birth 
this  study.     As  the  reader  will  see,   I  have 

(benefiting   from   my   earlier   work    In    this     

area)    been   highly  selective  In  singling  out 

those   data   and    projections    which    seemed     193" 

most  directly  relevant  to  the  scope  of  this     |^ 

study.     I  hope,  thereby,  to  bring  out  the  full      ]^, 

dimensions  of  the  shape  of  things  to  come  in  195Sl!IIIIII"IIIIIII 

higher   education   and   the  most   Important     '**" I.""" 

factors  Involved.  '^' 

1962 

Population  on  the  move — Projections  to  1985     

On  the  basis  of  modest  birthrate  assump- 
tions for  the  future,  the  population  of  the 
United  States  can  be  expected  to  Increase  ap- 
proximately 60  percent,  to  285  million  by 
1985.  And  If  births  were  to  rise  faster  than 
the  moderate  rates  of  the  late  1950s,  popula- 
tion might  even  double  In  this  period.  Fur- 
ther breakthroughs  In  controlling  the  fatal 
diseases  of  old  age  would  also  work  In  the 
same  direction  although  this  would  not  in- 
crease the  demand  for  higher  education  as 
much  as  Increasing  numbers  of  children.  By 
major  area,  dramatic  changes  are  in  pros- 
pect; increases  in  population  range  all  the 
way  from  a  low  of  40  percent  for  the  period 
in  New  England  to  about  70  percent  in  the 
Pacific,  and  80  percent  In  the  mountain  re- 
gions.    (Tables  1  and  2.) 

In  addition  to  the  area  population  shifts, 
there  has  been  a  general  movement  of  the 
population  out  of  rural  areas  into  suburban 
concentrations — a  trend  which  will  probably 
continue.  By  1985  approximately  70  percent 
of  the  Nation's  population  will  reside  In  or 


Number  of 
births 


Year  birth 
frroup  Is  18 
years  of  age 


TTiouiandg 
2.203 
2.360 
2,736 
3.5M 
4.047 
4.258 
4.282 
4,167 


1048 
1^58 
l»i3 

\<.m 

1973 
197S 
ly79 
IKSO 


Source:  Vital  Statl.itics  of  the  United  States,  Office  ml 
Education,    Department   of   Health,    Education,    and 

Welfare. 

Table  2. — Birth  rates  in  the  United  States 
1940-80 


Year 

Rate 
(per  1.0O0  of 
mid  period 
population) 

1940 

lU   4 

1941 

20  3 

1942 

22.2 
22  7 

1943 

1944 

91    2 

194.' 

20.4 

'  These  are  defined  as  "a  county  or  group 
of  contiguous  counties  which  contains  at 
least  1  City  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  more 
or  'twin  Cities'  with  a  combined  population 
of  at  least  50.000.  In  addition  at  least  75 
percent  of  the  labor  force  of  the  county  must 
be  In  nonagrlcultural  occupations." 
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Table  2.— Birth  rates  in  the   United  States 
1940-80 — Continued 


T.\Bt.«  2 


-Birth   rates  in   the    United 
1 940-90 — Continued 


States.      Table 


Year 


•»<« 

1947 

>«^ ::::; 

1949 

1950 J"!™.".' 

19.M 

1952 

1953 

1964 _ 

106S 

1M« 

1957 

1958.„ 

195© 

IWiO 


Rat<- 

({VT  I,iX«'of 
mid  [>tTi<Kl 
popu'Htii.n) 


June  5 

^-Population   of  the   United  *,.. 
Politan  ttren  ^^' 


24.1 

2fi.6 

34.9 

24.5 

24.1 

24.9 

25.1 

25.0 

2S.3 

25. 0 

25.2 

25.3 

a4.H 

34.3 

XS.7 


Yew 

Rate 

(per  1.000  of 
mid  period 
popaktioB) 

19«1 

1962 ; 

1W(0-M1 

23.4 
22.4 

24.0 
24.9 
2&0 
26.7 

19M-70" 

1970-75  ' 

1975-80' 

by  standard  metropoli 

lla  Ilullion^; 


'  EsUmated. 
^^^-..'.'.'..X!**'  ?«aH»"M  Report,  TO..  11.  No. 


1940 

1050 

1960 

1070 

Ptandiir'l   met- 
ropolitan 
areas 

R««tof  Inlted 
t*tates 

72.8 

fla4 

89.3 
61.5 

112.9 
66.4 

141.2 
73.0 

Total 
po|>uU- 
tioQ 

132.2 

150.8 

179.3 

214.2 

IMO 

179.1 

2M.t 


>S8l 


H4T 

R3 


a&o 


12, 


"'  *'■"  "^ I>«'partinent  of  Coni- 


an 

No.  Vi\,  Durmu  of  the  reti.<U5 

nwive. 


Tablb  i.— Total  population  of  the  United  Stales,  by  major  area 

(III  thoosandsl 


Area 


1090 


1940 


lOfiO 


NVw  England..  . 

Middle  .\tUn tie 

Eaat  .North  Central..  . 

West  North  Central I 

South  .Atlantic.   .  . 

Kaat  South  Central..      "H 

West  South  Cenural..."" 

Mountain 

Pacific 


TotaL. 


1960 


106.^ 


1970 


8.166 
36,26- 
25,207 
13,207 
1^704 

0,887 
12,177 

3,702 

8.621 


123,202 


8,437 
27.539 
26,626 
13,  516 
17,823 
10.778 

l3,0(^ 

4,  153 
0,733 


0,314 
30.163 
30, 39{; 
14.061 
21.  1X2 
11.477 
14.537 

5,078 
14. 4M 


131.669 


150,667 


10. 510 
34,171 
36.220 
15.  39.1 
25,060 
12.050 
16,053 

6,855 
21.203 


ll,40t> 

37.438 
30.694 
16.874 
28,451 
13.205 
18,581 
7.  MS 
22,053 


179,326 


106,217 


II,. '03 
30.  IHl 
44,  .51 
17.'J94 
31.790 
1.1.410 
21,015 
8,.VJ7 
28,327 


1975 


12.634 
4^031 
48,K1V 
19.763 
•■M.'IM 
14.  72« 
23.  OW) 
9.387 
28.915 


I9MI 


1985 


fVrwm 

rhantr 


47.  477 
63.863 
21,805 
XS,  .lyj 
16,  249 
25.  4«tf 
10.357 
31,902 


214.222 


Source:  (1)  Census  ^, 
Census,  Depanment  of 
of  the  Census,  Depart 


of  the  Population  of  the  I'nited  States.  1930-60:  Bureau  of  the 
3f  C  omnirrce.  (2)  Current  Population  RrpurC-t.  .\o.  251;  Bureau 
;ment  of  Commerce.    (3)  Fconomlc  Growth,  Population,  Lubor 


286,275 


290,584 


14.991 
fil.49» 
•0.904 
22.543 
43.  03.1 
17.  100 
2«i.9N9 
12,312 
3.\  625 


285.000 


tt 
it 

« 

41 

H 


nX;:.  aud^nTpo"?  ^l"'^^'^"'''"'-  °"'«'-'  «^^'-"'""  R'-«'--  Review  r,«. 
Note.—  Ftgiires  ma.v  not  toUil  due  in  rounding 


The  workforce  in  flu j: 
Flgiires  on  conventional  occupational 
groupings  of  the  population  c<innot  alone 
adequ<itely  portray  the  profound  chan^'es 
which  He  ahead  for  the  American  worlier— 
changes  which  will  place  new  burdens  on 
higher  education.  They  will  challenge  it  to 
produce  not  only  larger  numbers  of  grad- 
uates but  more  truly  educated  men  with  new 
skills  and  Insights  to  meet  and  cope  with 
the  impact  on  our  social  and  political  struc- 
ture or  automation,  accelerated  economic 
growth,  and  revolutionary  changes  underway, 
or  gathering,  in  many  parts  of  the  globe. 
What  may  look  at  first  glance  like  a  greatly 


expanded  need  for  a  utilitarian  education 
nuiy  turn  out  on  second  and  third  glance  to 
be  a  desperate  need  for  an  education  calcu- 
lated to  develop  the  mind 

Some  Inkling  of  what  s  ahead— Just  in 
terms  of  the  higher  leveLs  of  training  re- 
quired and  the  college  trained  teachers  to 
provide  It — can  be  obtained  from  the  num- 
bers In  table  5  depleting  the  pattern  of  occu- 
pational changes  In  the  Nation's  population. 
To  cite  but  one  example  from  these  columns 
of  figures,  the  sh.ixe  of  professional  persons 
needed  Is  expected  to  rise  from  about  7  per- 
cent of  the  total  employed  In  1960  (5  per- 
cent In  1950)  to  approximately  16  percent  in 
1985 — more  than  a  doubling. 


Although  It  1.S  dlfflcult  to  combine  thew 
cat-egorles  Into  groups  reflecting  levels  of 
skin  and  required  education,  some  rough  ap. 
proxlmatlon  of  thl.s  U  attempted  In  Uble  8 
It  Is  easy  to  see  that  the  great  Increaw  in 
employment  will  occur  In  the  skUled  and 
service  groupw. 

These  occupational  tables  are  baaed  upon 
the  U  .S  census  of  p-ipulatlon  data.  My  pro- 
jections are.  by  and  large,  con.slstent  wlUi 
L.'.h.  r  D»-partment  proJecUons  of  trends  la 
the  labor  force  although  I  have  made  »omt 
a.ssumptlons  on  labor  force  mix  which  dlffr 
somewhat  from  those  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. 


T.\BLE  5.— Total  population,  by  selected  occupatiotud  groups,  19o0-8o 


Occupational  eroup 


1.  Employed  persons: 

(aj  Professional,  technical  and  kindred 
workers 

(b)  Farmers,  farm  managers,  farm'fore^ 

men,  farui  laborers 

(c)  Managers,  otiicials.  and  proprietors 

(exclu<iine  farms) ___ 

(d)  Clerical  and  kindred  workers.. ^1" 

(e)  Sales  workers """ 

(0   Craftsmen,    ftjreraen.    and    kindred 

worker* 

(g)  OvH-mtori.  including  private  botue^ 

hold  workers 

(h)  Service  workers  (excluding  botue^ 

holds) 

(1)    Laborers  (e  xdudlng  farm  an<  1  miaejl. 

Subtotal,  employed  persons 
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Tablk  5.— Total  population,  by  selected  occupational  groups,  i950-85— Continued 
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Occupational  group 

1950 

Percent  of 

total 
employed 

1960 

Percent  of 

toUl 
employed 

1970 

Percent  of 

total 
employed 

1980 

Percent  of 

total 
employed 

1985 

Percent  of 

total 
employed 

f,,i,.f  iiorsons  not  Includeii  above: 
'   ^'   ,.  >  (loine  to  s*hool     

30.0 
22.8 
16.6 

24.9 

31.6 
24.3 

17.7 

26.5 

43.8 
28.0 
20.32 

22.5 

38.3 
24.4 
17.5 

19.6 

60.2 
30.7 
18.8 

25.6 

40.0 
24.5 
1.V0 

20.5 

M.  8 
37.5 
22.9 

26.8 

43.0 

24.5 
15.0 

17.5 

74.5 
41.5 
25.3 

27.9 

(b)  Housewives  not  included  above 

44.0 

24.5 

(d)  Menilxrs  of  the  l«ljor  forc-e  classified 
«?  iiniTiiployixl,  niihlary  retired 
ner'<niis,lninate.sofp<-nalor  mental 
in.«titiitions,and  persons  not  in  the 
labor  force,  etc 

15.  0 

16.5 

Subtotal 

04.3 

100.00 

114.62 

100.00 

125.3 

100.00 

153.0 

100.00 

160.2 

100.00 

Total,  population 

150.7 

179.3 

214.2 

259.6 

285.0 

«;^g,_Fl2Ures  may  not  total  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  (D  U.S.  Census,  1060,  Bureau  of  Census,  Department  of  Commerce. 


(2) 


Manpower  Report  of  the  President  and  a  Report  of  -Manpower,  Requirement';   Re- 
sources, L  tilizatlon,  and  Traininfr.  Departn  ent  of  Labor. 


Table  6. — Employment  in  the  United  Slates,  by  categories,  1950-So 


Category 


gkilled  workers  other  than  farmers  fln- 
cludlnc  pro(es.<!ional  i)eople,  proprietors, 

a»ftsmen.  clerical  and  sales  people) 

Service  workers,  including  private  bouse- 
'  bold  workers 


lOM 


28  63 
5.70 


1000 


35.32 
7.16 


1970 


63.7 
12.2 


1080 


1985 


66.5 
16.6 


79.2 
1&2 


CateRory 

1950     1     1960 

1970 

1980 

li»K5 

Other  workers  (mainly  unskilled)    ..  . 

16.27 
6.70 

18.21 
3.92 

10.2 
3.8 

21.0 
3.7 

21.2 
3.5 

Farmers  and  farmworkers 

Total,  employed  persons 

56  3 

64.6 

88.9 

106.6 

115.8 

Source:  Tabic  6. 

The  Nation's  youth 
The  youth  of  the  Nation,  the  18  to  24  year 
olds,  will  continue  to  provide  the  largest 
ihare  of  future  college  enrollments,  even 
though  Increasing  numbers  of  older  students 
will  go  to  college  as  pressures  for  advanced 
training  and  retraining  mount.  Tables  7 
and  8  present  data  and  projections  of  both 
18  to  21   and    18   to  24   age   groups,   for   the 


total  country  and  by  major  geographic  area. 
In  using  these  tables  It  Is  particularly  Im- 
portant to  bear  In  mind  the  fact  that  In- 
creasing proportions  of  these  age  groups  will 
be  entering  college  and  staying  there  longer. 
Thus,  though  my  projections  show  a  dou- 
bling of  the  numbers  in  the  18-  to  24-year-old 
group  by  1985,  this  would  be  an  understate- 


ment of  the  expected  Increase  in  college  en- 
rollments from  this  group. 

The  projections  are  built  up  on  a  cohort 
basis,  utilizing  actual  birth  figures  through 
1962  and  the  estimates  of  birth  rates  present- 
ed earlier.  Standard  survival  rates  are  as- 
sumed. The  totals  are  then  distributed  by 
area  In  accordance  with  area  population  pro- 
jections. 


Table  7.— 18-  to  21-year-old  population  in  the  United  States,  by  geographic  area,  1930-86 

(in  thousands] 


An»a 


.S(W  England 

.Middle  Atlantic 

EMt  .North  Central 
We«t  .North  Central 

:y)uth  Atlantic , 

East  South  Central. 


1030 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1980 

1985 

602 

627 

540 

559 

760 

013 

1.017 

1.028 

2.032 

1.7.55 

1.821 

2.  591 

3.  Ill 

3.495 

1.857 

1,965 

1.773 

1,931 

2,490 

3,530 

4,134 

951 

997 

816 

821 

1,190 

1.429 

1,530 

1,161 

1.315 

1.230 

1,384 

2.102 

2.524 

2,921 

728 

794 

666 

642 

886 

1,065 

1,160 

.SoTK.— Figures  may  not  total  due  to  rounding. 


Area 

1930 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1980 

1985 

West  South  Central 

Mountain 

895 
274 
631 

964 
305 

754 

843 

296 
881 

904 

365 

1,  llfi 

1,389 

5(« 
1,741 

1,669 

678 

2,091 

1,832 
835 

2,418 

Pacific 

Total 

9,027 

9,753 

8,805 

9,547 

14, 169 

17,014 

19,348 

Sources:  (1)  Current  Population  Reports  No.  251,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  (2)  Census  of  the  Population,  1930-^;  Bureau  of  the  Census, 


Department  of  Commerce;  (3)  '•Economic  Growth,  Population,  Labor  Force    and 
No^2r  Transportation,"  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commi^ion, 


Table   8. — 18-  to  24-year-old  population  in  the  United  States,  by  geographic  area 

[In  thoasands] 


▲res 


New  England 

Middle  Atlantic 

Ewt  North  Central - 
West  North  Central 

Booth  Atlantic 

K«st  Soutb  Central. 


1030 


879 
2.828 
2,723 
1,431 
1,701 
1,064 


1940 


1.059 
3,461 
3.347 
1.699 
2,242 
1,363 


1950 


968 
3,146 
.3,177 
1,462 
2,206 
1,104 


1960 


948 
3,087 
3,273 
1.391 
2,346 
1,088 


1970 


1060 


1,305 
4.447 

5.046 
2,042 
3,  6l« 
1,522 


1,580 
6,382 
6,106 
2,  472 
4,367 
1,842 


1986 


1,688 
5,800 
6,859 
2,539 
4.846 
1,926 


Area 


1930 


1940 


1950 


West  South  Central 

Mountain 

Pacific , 

Total 


1,310 
397 
928 

1,642 

519 

1,285 

13,281 


1960 


1,511        1,532 

531  619 

1,579        1.893 


16,607   I  15,  778  !  16.181 


NoTi.— Figures  may  not  total  due  to  rounding. 

flourcM:  (I)  Current  Population  Reports  No.  2.M.  Rureau  of  the  Censu.s.  Denart- 
mrnt  of  Commerce;  (2)  U-n.sas  of  the  Population,  Iy30-e0;  bureau  of  the  Census, 


1970 


2,385 

970 

2,968 


24.317 


1980 


2.887 
1,174 
3,617 


1935 


3,039 
1.3S6 

4.012 


29,431 


32,009 


Department  of  Commerce;  (3)  "Economic  Growth,  Population,   Labor  Force    and 
Lej.si^e  and  Iran.sportation,"  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Reuew  Commiksion. 


High  school  graduates 
The  Nation's  high  schools  will  graduate 
more  and  more  students  In  the  decades  ahead 
'table  9).  And  the  odds  are  that  an  in- 
creased share  of  these  will  be  prepared  and 
anxious  to  go  on  to  college.  By  1986  the  high 
•chools  win  be  turning  out  more  than  twice 
"  many  graduates  a  year  as  now  even  under 
relatively  mrxlest  assumptions  of  the  extent 


to  which  the  successful  solution  cut  the  drop- 
out problem  in  high  schools  and  other  factors 
will  increase  the  proportion  of  high  school 
graduates  relative  to  the  numbers  of  17-  and 
18-year-olds  In  the  population.  For  Illustra- 
tive purposes  we  have  expressed  the  actual 
and  projected  high  school  graduates  as  pro- 
portions of   18-year-olds   (table  10). 


The  data  on  high  school  graduates  is  based 
upon  actual  statistics  and  projections  of  the 
Office  of  Education.  For  the  years  1980  and 
1985  I  extrapolated  the  trend  of  the  Office 
of  Education  projections  for  1965-70.  The 
geographic  distributions  are  based  upon  the 
area  poptilatlon  projections.  The  projec- 
tions of  the  18-year-olds  are  built  up  on  a 
cohort  basis. 
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Table  9.~lligk  mrhool  graduatet  xn  the  UmUd  SlaUa.  public  and  prxvaU,  by  geographic  area.  191,0-86 


June 


Area 


New  Eo((lAitd ._. 

Miiiille  .^tlantfc. .T..3 
EiLst  North  Ontral... 
West  .North  Central  . 

South  .Atlantic 

East  South  C«iitral... 


IMO 


77,930 
254.555 
24«,  IJ? 
134.  M6 
184,778 

oo,sao 


1000 


7a.8«i 

339.220 
341.610 
111.212 
167.  71S 
00,817 


1900 


108.900 
304.888 

378.278 
150,000 
260,700 
120,178 


1070 


1980 


19HA 


110.527 
406.650 
062,  3V5 
227.640 
40-2.  IA4 
180,646 


177.210 
603.570 
6M.760 
277.200 
480,720 
300,080 


212,715 

730,751 
864.203 
319.  K81 
611),  M4 
342.640 


Ar*a 


1040 


1060 


West  South  C«ntrmL. 
Mountain......... 

raciflc 

Tot*l 


1900 


120,803 
38,232 
04,542 


114.031 

40,420 

120,080 


1,221,476    1,100,700 


176,142 

71,238 

217.830 


1070 


260,851 
108^129 
133,000 


1.880,000    2,710,000 


323,730 
131.  B70 

3.300.000 


ioitooo 


tl^C.^'L^rZ^t'o'l'STr^eJ^lTE^^''^^^^         ^'^'"  «'"«  »'  E<luc.t,on.  Department  of  Heaith,  Educu.ion,  and  WeUan-:  (2)  Cea««  of  Popi;;:;—^ 

Tablb  10.— High  school  graduatta  compared  mth  the  number  of  IS-year-oUa,   1930-85 

(In  thoasands] 


Year 


Actuiil: 

J930 

1040 

IMO. 

1008 

looomrri"! 

1002 


Number  of 
high  school 
n-aduates. 
public  and 
private 


887 
1.  220 
1.200 
1.506 
1.  8fiO 
1,925 


Number  of 
18- year-olds  In 
the  population 


Graduates  as  a 

percentafeof 

the  18>year-old 

ace  KTOup 


2.357 

2,  .W2 
2.182 
2.280 
2.606 
2,755 


2&20 
47.25 
54.00 
Ml  90 
71.37 
80.87 


Year 


Estimated: 
1068.... 
1070.... 
1975.... 

IHKO 

1085 


N'umber  of 
hiirh  Mhoot 
Rr^<liiHt4'.>i 
piit)llr  nnd 
private 


Sources:  (1)  Census  of  Population:  (2;  table  0. 

College  and  university  enrollmenta 
By  1985  college  and  university  enrollments 
will  be  approaching  the  13  million  marlc  even 
on  the  bafila  of  fairly  conservative  projec- 
tions I  table  in.  EaroUments  In  U  3.  col- 
leges and  universities  should  rise,  according 
to  an  extension  of  the  trend  of  Offlre  of 
Education  1975  projections,  from  4  2  million 
in  the  fall  of  1962  to  12  8  million  In  the  fall 
of  1985.     Assuming  that  the  bullc  of  enroll- 


2.638 
1710 
S,  128 
3,300 
4,0i4 


N'umber  of 
18-year-ol.ls  In 
the  population 


S.716 
8.854 

4.070 
4,167 
6,055 


n.o 
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ments  will  come  from  the  18  to  24  year  old 
group  (table  12),  even  though  there  will  be 
lricrei\slng  numbers  of  older  students,  total 
enrollments  as  a  proportion  of  that  age 
group  will  rl.se  from  24  percent  in  1962  to  40 
percent  In  1985  It  is  highly  likely  that  an 
increasing  share  of  these  enroUments  will 
flow  to  the  Nations  public  Institutions. 

By  1986,  even  tliough  enrollments  In  the 
private  colleges  and  universities  will  have 
risen  by  about  1  million — over  a  60-percent 


rise  from  I  6  million  In  1962  to  2  6  million, 
in  198S-this  Will  be  only  20  percent  of  tou^ 
eiirollinents  In  contrast  to  38  percent  i- 
1962.  The  expenditures  of  private  coUeew 
however,  may  rise  more  than  proporUonauiv 
to  their  share  of  the  future  enrollmect 
burden. 

An    Increasing  share  of  total  enrollmenu 
will  consist  of  part  time  students  (table  13^ 
rLsIng  from  30  5  percent  of  total  enrollments 
In  1962  to  40  percent  In  1985. 


Table  11. 


-Fall  enr<MmenU  in  cdhgen  and  universifies,  19.50-85,  in  public  and  private  inaUluli 

fin  thousands'  i 


ona 


FaH  of  year 


PuhUc 


Prtrnte 


Total 


Number 


Actual: 

loao. 

1090. 

loeo. 

1061. 
1082. 


1.  l.M 
2.003 
2,136 
2.352 
2.907 


Percent 


SO.  3 
58.1. 
56.2 
60.  4 
61.7 


Number 


1.143 
1,300 
1.474 
1,540 
1.610 


Percent     Nnraber 


40.7 
41.4 
40.8 
39.  R 
38.3 


2.208 
3.402 
3.610 
3.802 

4.207 


Percent 


Fall  of  year 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100. 00 
100.00 


Public 


Prhrate 


Number 


Estimated: 

I«»V> 

1970 

1075 

1080 

1965 


3,341 

4,603 

6,241 

7.505 

10.372 


Percent 


64.0 
67.0 
78.0 
75.0 
80.0 


Number     Percent 


Total 


Number 


Sources:  (1)  FaU  enroUments,  Olfloe  of  EducaUon,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  (2)  trend  projections. 


1,879 

36.0 

0.230 

2.310 

33.0 

'.uoa 

2.426 

3«.0 

8.667 

2.  SOI 

25.0 

10.006 

a.6«8 

30.0 

13,840 

Perewt 


100(10 

mm 

100(10 
100(10 
100. UO 


Table  12.— Total  fall  enrollments  in  colleges  and  universities,  1950-85,  compared  with  the  number  of  18-  to  2J,.year-olds 


Fall  of  year 


Actual: 
1000. 
1000. 
108O. 
1082. 


Total  enroD- 
meats 


Nomber  of  18- 
to  24- year-olds 


2.29i> 
3.402 
3.610 
4.207 


15,778 
1.5,689 
1M16 
17.440 


Percent 


14  0 

21.8 
22.4 
24.1 


Fall  of  year 


Estimated: 

1985 

1970 

1075 

1980..., 

1086 


Total  enmll- 
Dienu 


S.230 

7.003 

8.134 

10,006 

IZ840 


.Number  of  18- 
to  24- year-olds 


20.077 
24.317 
27.110 
20,431 
32.000 


Penmt 


S.S 

no 

3iO 
«0 


Souro-    Table  lU 


Table 

13.—  Total  fall  enroUmenti 

t  in  colleges  and  universiliei 

,  1959-85 

FaH  of  year 

FullUme 

Part  time 

Total 

Fall  of  yw 

Full  time 

Part  time 

Total 

Nam  her 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Perrent 

Number 

PCTKOt 

Actual: 

1030 

1342 

a,  000 

8&5 

60.5 

68.0 

1.233 

1.21>5 

1,870 

34  5 
'^1  f 

3.  575 

100 
100 

100 

Estimated— Con. 
1070 

4.003 
0.487 
M04 
7.704 

60.0 
63.0 
81.0 
80.0 

2.451 
3,  -'10 
8,  902 
5.136 

35.0 

87.0 
3«  0 

4ao 

7,0ti3 
S.877 

laooe 

12.840 

100 

1082 . 

1075. 

EsUmated: 

«2.0           8.220 

1(1) 

1980 

w 

iy65 . 

1060 

KJU 

Sources:  (1)  Various  pabUcations.  Office  of  Education,  Deparuiient  of  Health.  EducaUon.  and  Welfaif :  (2)  trend  projections. 
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fhe  costs  oj  higher  education  and  national 
income 

The  expenditures  to  run  the  Nation's  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  will  have  to  rise 
Mt  a  fairly  spectacular  rate  if  the  colleges 
and  universities  are  to  accomplish  the  Job 
facing  them  In  the  decades  ahead.  Expendi- 
tures (net  of  research)  on  higher  education 
as  projected  by  the  Office  of  Education  (table 


15)  should  rise  from  0.8  percent  of  ONP  in 
1962  to  16  percent  of  projected  GNP  (table 
14)  in  1976;  a  doubling  In  the  span  of  16 
years.  On  the  whole,  these  figures  may  turn 
out  to  be  on  the  conservative  side  and  will 
probably  have  to  be  adjusted  upward  I 
have  not  attempted  to  allocate  the  expendi- 
tures between  private  and  public  Institutions. 
For  my  estimate  of  gross  national  product 
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through  1980  I  am  using  Edward  P  Denl- 
oon's  high  employment  proJecUons  of  GNP 
(In  1963  dollars)  which  he  made  In  his  study 
of  economic  growth  for  the  Conunlttee  for 
Economic  Development.  I  am  using  his  pro- 
jected rate  of  growth  In  GNP  to  obtain  my 
1985  figure  and  also  using  it  to  project  per- 
sonal income,  so  a*  to  place  the  Income  side 
of  the  story  Into  perspective. 


Table  U.— Personal  income  in  the  United  States,  1950-85 


Ciilendsr  year 


ONP 


Aetnal: 

1950 

1981 

1952 

IflM. 

1984 

1965 

I9S6 

1957 

19S8 

low 


MiUim* 

S284.6 
329.0 
327.0 
365.4 
303.1 
307.5 
419.2 
442.8 
444.5 
48Z7 


Personal 
iucoine 


I'ersonal 
income 

as  a  per- 
centage 

of  ONP 


MtUirmt 
$22S.  5 
ZS6.  7 
273.  1 
288.3 
289.8 
310.2 
332.9 
361.4 
360.3 
383.0 


80.3 
78,0 
78.7 

78.8 
70.8 
78.0 
79.4 
79  3 
>*1.0 
70.5 


C'uU'udar  year 


Actual— Continued 

1960 

1061 

1082 .'".'J 

Estimated: 

1065 

1970 

1976 

1980 """ 

less... 


O.NP 


MiUioni 
$003  4 
618.7 
663.6 

628.0 

740.0 

875  0 

1,036.0 

1,228.0 


Persona] 
Income 


^fiilir>n» 
$400.8 
4Ifi.  4 
440.6 

498.0 
6»»  0 
896  0 
824.0 
975.0 


Personal 
Income 

as  a  per- 
cenfapp 

of  ONP 


7S  6 
hO  2 

79  6 

80.0 

80  0 
80  0 
80.0 
80.0 


Soorees:  0)  Purvey  of  Current  nu.^lne.'W,  U.S,  Oepartinent  of  rommero^-  (2)  Denl-     Ornwth     tw^TuImII     TT        ^^  I~Z  ' 

"»•  ^''T"''n}      ",'?  y/-"^  "'  Economic  Growth  in  the  Unite,!  8taT^  and  the    R^^au'on  tt,'?^"s  H^-t"'  ^T"'"'^-,  ^^    Leisure   and   TransportaUon." 
Alternative*  Bef.-re   I  s,"  Committee  for  Economic  Development;   (3)   '•ETOnomic    "*^*^''"""  Kesources  Review  Comml.sMon,  No.  Zi.  '^ 


Outdoor 


Table  \5.—Edwationnl  expenditures  at  colleges  '  and  universities,  1951- 


80 


Year 


195I-H $1,033,645 

IMJ-M 2,  288,  351 

1»M-.VI 2,  788,  700 

Ml-iS 3,634.  142 

liiii^*^ 4.536,066 

l«l-e2 


Education 

and 

general 


Research 


$320,  36  i! 

374.  922 

506,022 

733,887 

1,024,390 


Educational 
and  peneral 
less  research 


fl,«I3.  7'!3 
1.913,429 
2,  282,  702 
2,  9(H).  255 
3.511.6.57 
4, 205. 018 


Percentage 
of  erfJM 
national 
product 


0.49 
.52 
.71 
.65 
.72 
.83 


Tear 


Education 

and 

genera] 


1971-72 
1976-76. 


1980. 


;  Asiiiiiiej  ropt,"!  will  continue  to  increase  as  in  past 
>  K^yige  of  eiUmutcs. 
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and  general 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Finally.  Mr.  Pres- 


m^ted.*^'^'*  "'  Education.  Department  of  Health.  Edu^^ation,  and  Welfare. 


and 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Educational  Tax 
Credit  Act  of  1963". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  allow- 
able) Is  amended  by  renumbering  section 
39  as  40,  aud  by  Inserting  after  section  38  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  39,  Expenses  or  Higher  Education. 

"(a)  General  Rttle.— There  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  an  individual,  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year,  an  amount,  determined  under  sub- 
section  (b),  of  the  expenses  of  higher  edu- 


iHpnt    T  ocu  ,,,,„  •" ■'-'-«-      caUon  paid  by  him  during  the  taxable  year 

fn?i\;Jf     .  .\^^.^'?°'^  consent  that  the      U^  providing  an  education  above  the  twelfth 
luii  text  of  the    Educational  Tax  Credit     grade  for 


S^^-  ?."«    P'oJ^tlons  to  1969-70:   United 

H?aUh  •  PH     *  ;."  Education,  Department  of 

"n  DC,  1962  *'"'*    '^'"^''-    ^^^^ing- 

"Opening  (falli  enrollment  in  Higher  Edu- 

tTon'L'^"''^^''"^'   R-port,-  Office   of  Educa- 

We-.J^^i'^T"*  °^  "'^'^'^^-  Education,  and 
"e-.are,  Wa.^hlngton,  DC 

EcoS,?."*^''   ^w^^^   y^'*"   ^9'^«  and   2000: 
Economic    Growth.    Population,    Labor 
"^nsportatlon":     Outdoor 


Act  of   1963'  be  printed  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1677J  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
credit  against  the  individual  income  tax 
for  certain  expenses  paid  by  a  taxpayer 
in  obtaimng  a  higher  education  or  in 
providing    a    hipher    education    for    his 


"(1)    himself  or  hi£  spouse. 

"(2)  his  son,  daughter,  stepson,  or  step- 
daughter, or 

"(3)  an  individual  who  is  a  dependent  (as 
defined  in  section  152(a);  of  the  taxpayer 
or  his  spouse. 

"(b)    Limitations. — 

"(1)  Amount  per  individual. — The  credit 
under  subsection  (a)  for  expenses  of  higher 
education  of  any  individual  paid  during  the 
Uxable  year  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of — 

"(A)  75  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  does  not  exceed  $100 

Children  and  dependents.  Introduced 'by    PenS  a^  erS%?oo"L""di°L?2c:^ 
Mr.  Humphrey,  was  received,  read  twice    *^ 


Recreation 


and 
Re- 


sts'wf^Hf"^    Commission,    study    report 
"O-  23,  Washington,  DC,   1962. 


CIX- 
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by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be   it   enacted    by   the   Senate   and  House 
of  Representatives   of  the   United   States  of 


"(C)  30  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  exceeds  $500  but  does  not  exceed 
$1,000,  and 

"(D)  30  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  exceeds  $1,000  but  does  not  exceed 

^1  ,OOU. 
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"(2)  PBoaA-noN  or  numrr  whxkx  moks 
THAN  oin  TAZPATm  PATS  KZPKKBKs. — If  ex- 
penses of  higher  educatloD  of  an  IndlTldual 
axe  paid  by  more  than  one  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year,  the  credit  allowable  to  c»ich 
such  taxi>ayer  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  the  same  portion  of  the  credit  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  ( 1 )  which  the 
amount  of  expenses  of  higher  education  of 
such  Individual  paid  by  the  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year  Is  of  the  total  amount  of 
expenses  of  higher  education  of  such  Indi- 
vidual paid  by  all  taxpayers  during  the  tax- 
able year. 

"(c)  E)xrTNrnoNs — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)     EXPKNSES       or       HIGHEB       EDUCATION  — 

The  term  expenses  of  higher  education' 
mean*^ 

"(A)  tuition  and  fees  required  for  the  en- 
rollment or  attendance  of  a  student  at  a 
level  above  the  twelfth  grade  at  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  and 

"(B)  fees,  books,  supplies,  and  equipment 
required  for  courses  of  Instruction  above  the 
twelfth  grade  at  an  Institution  of  higher 
education. 

Such  term  does  not  Include  any  amount 
paid,  directly  or  Indirectly,  for  meals,  lodg- 
ing, or  similar  personal,  living,  or  family  ex- 
penses. In  the  event  an  amount  paid  for 
tuition  or  fees  Includes  an  amount  for  meals, 
lodging,  or  similar  expenses  which  Is  not  sep- 
arately stated,  the  portion  of  such  amount 
which  Is  attributable  to  meals,  lodging,  or 
similar  expenses  shall  be  determined  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate. 

■■(2)  iNSTrrtTTiON  or  hicusx  education. — 
The  term  Institution  of  higher  education' 
means  an  educational  Institution  (as  de- 
fined in  section  151  (e)  (4)  )  — 

"(A)  which  regularly  offers  education  at  a 
level  above  the  twelfth  grade,  and 

"(B)    contributions   to   or    for   the    use    of 
which    constitute    charitable    contributions 
within  the  meaning  of  section  170(c). 
"(d)    Special  Rules  — 

"(1)  Adjustment  tor  certain  scholar- 
ships AND  VETERANS'  BENETTrs. — The  amounts 
otherwise  taken  Into  account  under  sub- 
section (a)  as  expenses  of  higher  education 
of  any  Individual  during  any  period  shall 
be  reduced  (before  the  application  of  sub- 
section (b)  )  by  any  amounts  received  by 
such   Individual  during  such   period  as — 

"I  A)  a  scholarship  or  fellowship  grant 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  117(a)(1)) 
which  under  section  117  is  not  Includible  In 
gross  Income,  and 

"  ( B I  education  and  training  allowance  un- 
der chapter  33  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  or  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance under  chapter  35  of  such  title. 

"(2)      NONCRKDIT      AND       RECREATIONAL.       ETC, 

COURSES — Amounts  paid  for  expenses  of 
higher  education  of  any  Individual  shall  be 
taken    Into  account  under  subsection    (a)  — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  an  IndlvldutU  who  Is 
a  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  or  higher 
degree,  only  to  the  extent  such  expenses  are 
attributable  to  courses  of  Instruction  for 
which  credit  is  allowed  toward  a  baccalau- 
reate or  higher  degree,  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  Is 
not  a  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  or  higher 
degree,  only  to  the  extent  such  expenses  are 
attributable  to  courses  of  Instruction  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  requirements  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  predetermined  and  Identified  edu- 
cational, professional,  or  vocational  objective. 

"(3)  Applicattom  with  other  credits  — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  to  the 
ta.Tpayer  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
tax  Imposed  on  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable 
year  by  this  chapter,  reduced  by  the  sum  of 
the  credits  allowable  under  section  33  (relat- 
ing to  foreign  tax  credit),  section  34  (relat- 
ing to  credit  for  dividends  received  by  in- 


dividuals), section  35  (relating  to  partially 
tax-exempt  Interest),  section  87  (relating  to 
retirement  Income),  and  section  38  (relating 
to  investment  in  certain  depreciable  prop- 
erty). 

"(e)  Disallowance  or  Expenses  as  Deduc- 
tion— No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
section  162  (relating  to  trade  or  business 
expenses)  for  any  expense  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  (after  the  application  of  subsec- 
tion (b))  Is  taken  Into  account  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  any  credit  allowed 
under  subsection  (a).  The  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  not  apply  to  the  expenses  of 
higher  education  of  any  taxpayer  who,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  elects  not  to  apply  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  with  respect  to  such 
expenses  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(f)  RxcULATiows.— The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  his  section" 

(b)    The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  Is   amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec    39    Expenses  of  higher  education. 
"Sec    40    Overpayments  of  tax" 

Sec  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1963 
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AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
BUILDINGS  ACT.  1926 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing its  (disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5207)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act.  1926,  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendment,  agree  to  the  request  of  the 
House  for  a  conference,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  appointed  Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT.  Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr  Humphrey. 
Mr,  HiCKENLOopER,  and  Mr  Aiken  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND  Mr  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  Is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Guy  W.  Hixon,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal,  southern  district  of  Florida, 
term  of  4  years,  vice  John  E.  Maguire. 
Sr.,  transferred. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  per- 
sons interested  In  this  nomination  to  file 
with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Thursday.  June  13.  1963.  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion, with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMtva 
TION  OP  JOHN  M.  CANNEUjTtv^ 
BE  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE  SODTp? 
ERN  DISTRICT  OP  NEW  YORR 
Mr.    EASTLAND.     Mr.   President    n. 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Jud 
clary,  I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  nubii." 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Prirt 
June   14.    1963.   at   10:30   a.m..  in  S^il 
2300,  New  Senate  Office  Building  on  o2 
nomination  of  John  M.  Cannella'of  Np» 
York,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge,  southern 
district  of  New  York,  vice  Irving  R  Kaiif 
man.  elevated. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  ner 
sons  interested  in  the  hearing  may  makp 
such   representations  as  may  be  nprt, 
nent.  *^"'- 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen 
ator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr  John 
ston!.  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr 
HruskaI,  and  myself,  as  chairman 


NOTICE    OF   HEARINGS   ON   S    1664 
A    BILL    TO    PROVIDE    FOR   CON 
TINUOUS  IMPROVEMENT  OP  THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE  OP 
FEDERAL  AGENCIES  BY  CREATING 
AN      ADMINISTRATIVE      CONFER- 
ENCE   OP    THE    UNITED    STATES 
AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 
Mr.    LONG   of   Missouri.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Proce- 
dure of   the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I  wish  to  announce  that  hear- 
ings will  be  held  before  the  subcommittee 
on  S.  1664. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building  on 
June  12,  13,  and  14,  1963,  beginning  at 
10  a.m.  daily. 

Inquiries  with  respect  to  the  hearings 
should  be  directed  to  the  staff  of  the 
subcommittee  in  room  3214.  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  telephone  CA  4-3121, 
extension  5617. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  BY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE  ON   THE   JUDICIARY 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments has  scheduled  an  executive  meet- 
ing for  2  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  June  12, 
in  room  2300  of  the  New  Senate  OfiBce 
Building.  One  of  the  important  matters 
that  we  will  consider  at  that  time  will 
be  the  pending  proposals  on  Presidential 
inability. 

We  have  allowed  a  dangerous  consti- 
tutional gap  to  continue  in  our  presi- 
dential .system — out  of  apathy  when  our 
Presidents  were  well,  and  out  of  a  concern 
that  we  would  rock  the  boat  when  a 
President's  health  was  poor.  As  a  result, 
there  is  no  clear  constitutional  authority 
to  allow  a  Vice  President  to  exercise  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  President,  in 
case  the  President  is  ill.  or  is  suffering 
from  some  other  disability. 

During  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  three  situations  arose 
when   the  President's  Illness  prevented 
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him  from  discharging  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  ofBce,  and  yet  Vice  President 
Nixon  did  not  have  a  clear  constitutional 
authority  to  act  in  his  place. 

Later.  Attorneys  General  Herbert 
Brownell  and  William  P.  Rogers  both 
sUted  that  the  Constitution  should  be 
amended  to  provide  for  any  future  Presi- 
dential inability.  Vice  President  Nixon 
subsequently  stated  in  his  book,  "Six 
Crises."  that  he  did  not  feel  that  he  had 
adequate  authority  to  act  in  case  of  a 
military  emergency,  and  that  the  Con- 
stitution should  be  amended  to  give  the 
Vice  President  such  powers. 

Now  that  we  have  a  young,  vigorous, 
and  obviously  healthy  President,  we 
should  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
to  hold  a  thorough  and  open  discussion 
and  decide  what  to  do  In  case  of  a 
physical  or  mental  disability  of  some 
future  President. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
scheduled  a  hearing  on  this  subject  for 
10:30  a.m..  on  Tuesday.  June  11.  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  OflSce  Building. 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenbach.  among  others,  will 
testify  on  this  subject. 

The  subcommittee  will  then  vote  on 
the  pending  proposals  at  its  meeting  on 
June  12. 
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By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 
CJommencement  address  delivered  by  him 
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PESTICIDES— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr,  RIBICOFP.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pell]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1605.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodenticide  Act.  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  labeling  of  economic  poisons 
with  registration  numbers,  to  eliminate 
registration  under  protest,  and  for  other 
purposes,  when  the  bill  is  next  printed 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-^ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


SELECT     COMMITTEE      TO     STUDY 
RAILROAD  FINANCING— ADDI- 

TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  136 
^tabllshing  a  Select  Committee  To  Study 
Railroad  Financing,  which  I  submitted 
In  the  Senate  on  May  8.  1963 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   Without     objection,     it     is 
ordered. 


so 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES 
ETC,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc  . 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
M  follows: 

ByMr.BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
n.r  xf^'^o!!"  '^•'li^e'-ed  by  him  on  Memorial 
Day.  May  30.  1963.  at  Victor.  W   Va 

iJ^^uf^'Jl''"  '°  ""*  alumni  of  Concord  Col- 
l*«e  at  Athens,  W.  Va.,  June  1,  1963. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  CONSENSUS  OF  SEN- 
ATE REPUBLICAN  CONFERENCE 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  Republican  minority  of 
the  Senate  held  a  conference  in  the 
morning,  in  the  afternoon,  and  late  into 
the  evening,  and  agreed  upon  a  con- 
sensus regarding  the  important  problem 
of  civil  rights.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  consensus  of  the  Republican 
conference  of  June  5.  1963.  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
sensus was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Junk  6,  1963. 
It  Is  the  consensus  of  the  Senate  Repub- 
lican conference  that: 

The  Federal  Government,  Including  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  branches, 
has  a  solemn  duty  to  preserve  the  rights. 
privileges,  and  Immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  conformity  with  the  Con- 
stitution which  makes  every  native-born 
and  naturalized  person  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  of  the  State  in  which 
he  resides. 

Equality  of  rights  and  opportunities  has 
not  been  fully  achieved  in  the  long  period 
since  the  I4th  and  I5th  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  were  adopted  and  thU  In- 
equality and  lack  of  opportunity  and  the 
racial  tensions  which  they  engender  are  out 
of  character  with  the  spirit  of  a  nation 
pledged  to  freedom  and  Justice. 

Since  the  days  of  Abraham  Uncoln.  the 
first  Republican  President,  the  God-given 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  have  been  cardinal  principles  of 
the  Republican  faith,  and  the  equal  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  these  rights  has  consistently 
and  uninterruptedly  been  reaffirmed  in  the 
platforms  of  the  Republican  Party. 

For  the  first  time  In  more  than  fourscore 
years  civil  rights  legislation  of  a  meaningful 
character  and  purpose  was  placed  on  the 
Federal  statue  books  as  a  result  of  the  initia- 
tive of  Republican  leadership  In  Congress 
and  President  Elsenhower. 

Republican  Members  of  the  UJ3.  Senate 
in  this  the  88th  Congress  reaffirm  and  reas- 
sert the  basic  principles  of  the  party  with 
respect  to  civil  rights  and  further  affirm  that 
the  President,  with  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gress,  consistent  with  his  duties  as  defined 
In  the  Constitution,  must  protect  the  rights 
of  all  U.S.  citizens,  regardless  of  race,  creed 
color,  or  national  origin. 

We  deem  It  the  President's  duty  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Constitution  to  enforce  the  laws 
Insuring  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  preserving  domestic  tranquillity 
as  ba£lc  objectives  of  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

In  pursuance  of  these  objectives,  we  as  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  Senate  will  support 
further  appropriate  legislation  required  to 
help  solve  the  problems  of  our  Nation  In  the 
field  of  civil  rights. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  yield 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
made  this  statement  a  part  of  the  of- 
ficial Rkcord  of  the  Senate, 

I  commend  the  Republican  conference 
for  its  action  yesterday.  I  feel  that  if  any 
civil  rights  legislation  is  to  be  passed  by 


this  Congress— and  such  legislation  must 
be  passed— it  will  require  the  complete 
cooperation  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  belong  to  the  Democratic  Party 
those  who  belong  to  the  Republicari 
Party,  and  also  the  cooperation  of  their 
respective  leaderships.  Certainly  there 
must  be  consultation;  and  it  must  be 
held  between  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
the  party  leadership,  representatives  of 
the  Senate,  Members  of  the  House  and  its 
leadership,  and  the  congressional  com- 
mittee leadership,  as  well  as  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Congres- 
sional Members  of  both  political  parties 
must  be  consulted. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts that  everything  I  can  do  and  any 
word  I  can  speak  will  be  devotee  to  the 
realization  of  that  objective. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

As  chairman  of  the  conference,  I  sat 
through  the  entire  SVa  hours  during 
which  this  subject  was  discussed  inti- 
mately and  frankly;  and  the  resulting 
consensus — it  is  a  consensus,  rather  than 
a  resolution — expresses.  I  believe,  the 
feeling  of  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
were  present. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gratified  by  the  action  which  the  Repub- 
lican minority  took  yesterday  by  way  of 
the  consensus;  and  I  am  delighted  that 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  the  chairman  of  our  con- 
ference, who  presided  yesterday,  has 
placed  the  context  of  the  consensus  in 
the  Record,  for  all  to  read, 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  As  one  who  at- 
tended the  Republican  conference  yes- 
terday and  participated  in  the  discus- 
sion, I  emphasize  what  was  made  clear 
at  the  conference;  namely,  that  this 
document  is  not  a  binding  document  to 
be  attached  to  any  proposed  civil  rights 
legislation  which  might  be  introduced, 
but  that  we  Republican  Senators  reserve 
the  right— as  we  always  do  as  Senators — 
to  pass  upon  individual  pieces  of  pro- 
posed legislation  which  have  been  intro- 
duced or  which  will  be  introduced. 

However.  I  believe  that  all  Republican 
Senators  would  vote  for  sensible  civil 
rights  legislation;  but  I  do  not  think  we 
shall  be  bound  to  vote  for  any  measure 
which  may  come  along,  particularly  any 
measure  destructive  of  States'  rights.  I 
wish  to  make  that  position  clear. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
what  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
stated  is  a  proper  expression  of  what  was 
discussed  yesterday  at  the  conference. 

I  note  particularly  that  the  conference 
brought  forward  a  COTisensus.  It  is  not 
in  any  way  a  resolution;  it  is  not  binding 
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on  any  particular  Senator.  But  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  expresses  my  feel- 
ing, that  it  is  a  general  consensus  of  feel- 
ing on  a  matter  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, which  is  the  subject  of  widespread 
consideration  and  discussion  at  the 
present  time;  and  also  that  every  Repub- 
lican Senator  is  free  to  vote  on  any  in- 
dividual measure  as  he  sees  fit  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
wisest  thing  to  do  at  the  time.  The  con- 
sensus is  not  binding  in  any  way.  but  is  a 
general  expression  of  opinion  on  a  sub- 
ject of  the  utmost  importance  to  our 
country  at  the  present  time. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  consensus  which  came 
from  the  conference  of  Republican  Sen- 
ators yesterday.  I  wish  to  state  a  word 
or  two  upon  that  subject.  Others  have 
made  their  observations.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  remarks  may  ap- 
pear at  that  point  in  the  Record  where 
the  question  was  discussed  earlier  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
sider the  consensus  very  important.  I 
consider  it  a  meangful  step  forward  in 
terms  of  the  sentiment  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  for  civil  rights  legislation  at  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  Those  who  as- 
sume that  it  represents  an  idle  gesture 
are  completely  wrong  and  will  be  found 
to  be  completely  wrong,  for  we  are  pur- 
poseful and  serious  men.  The  fact  that 
we  met  and  deliberated  about  civil 
rights  Indicates  that  it  is  an  issue  of  the 
highest  national  importance. 

Second,  it  is  unique,  and  so  unique  as 
to  be  worthy  of  particular  notice,  that  a 
conference  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  does 
not  deal  generally  with  a  matter  as  con- 
troversial as  this  one  and  come  forth 
with  a  consensus  unless  it  represents  a 
deep  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  a 
substantial  majority,  and  unless  the  is- 
sue is  of  such  magnitude  that  a  great 
political  party  as  represented  by  its  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Congress  is  willing  to 
take  a  position. 

So  the  fact  that  there  was  a  confer- 
ence, and  the  fact  that  w^e  came  from 
that  conference  with  a  consensus,  which 
was  put  before  the  world  as  the  consen- 
sus of  view  of  that  conference,  are  of 
themselves  facts  of  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance. 

Third,  the  conference  crystallized  sen- 
timent in  my  party  that  legislation  on 
civil  rights  was  needed  this  year.  Again, 
that  Is  a  very  significant  step  forward. 

Fourth.  I  feel  that  those  who  purpose- 
fully, with  serious  intent,  and  after 
great  discussion  resolved  that  meaning- 
ful civil  rights  legislation  was  needed  at 
this  session  will  also  follow  through 
when  the  real  showdown  vote  comes, 
which  will  be  a  cloture  vote  on  meaning- 
ful civil  rights  legislation. 

So  I  feel  that  a  measurable  step  for- 
ward has  been  taken  in  marshaling  a 
very  important  body  of  votes — and  I 
use  that  word  Instead  of  "sentiment" — 
for  what  is  needed  in  terms  of  the  most 
urgent  problem  facing  the  country  do- 


mestically today,  a  problem  having  In- 
herent in  it  the  morality  of  the  country 
and  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  its 
validity,  as  well  as  deep  questions  of 
public  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  conference  will  be  considered  a  first, 
helpful,  and  measurable  step  toward  the 
final  result.  No  one  knows  better  than 
I  that  no  civil  rights  legislation  Is  pos- 
sible, and  no  cloture  is  possible,  except 
through  bipartisan  action  in  this  Cham- 
ber. The  Senate  Chamber  is  where  the 
issue  will  be  decided.  Let  us  not  forget 
that.  No  matter  what  happens  on  the 
question  of  civil  rights  in  the  House,  it 
will  have  to  happen  here,  because  our 
rules  of  debate  have  made  this  Chamber 
what  is  properly  called  the  graveyard 
of  much  civil  rights  legislation. 

So  this  is  a  critically  important  crys- 
tallization of  sentiment  of  one  element 
of  the  bipartisan  coalition,  which  in  this 
case  must  include  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  33  Republican  Senators,  in  order 
to  elicit  a  desirable  result.  It  is  gen- 
erally calculated  that  at  the  very  mini- 
mum, 20,  and  probably  as  many  as  27. 
out  of  the  33  Republican  Senators  would 
have  to  support  cloture  on  a  civil  rights 
measure  in  order  to  enable  us  ever  to 
reach  a  vote  on  the  measure  Itself. 

So  the  importance  of  what  has  been 
done  is  very  clear  to  me.  It  is  a  measur- 
able step  forward  by  my  party,  I  am 
deeply  gratified  by  what  my  party  did. 
and  I  feel  it  is  a  step  from  which  we  will 
and  can  proceed  further. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  was  not  present  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  earlier  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltonstall].  the  president 
of  the  Republican  conference,  com- 
mented on  the  action  of  the  Republican 
conference  yesterday,  declaring  a  con- 
sensus upon  the  question  of  civil  rights. 

I.  too.  would  like  to  join  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  other  Senators  who 
have  spoken  today.  I  hold  that  our 
party  yesterday  took  a  historic  step  in 
affirming  the  traditional  position  of  the 
Repubhcan  Party,  and  its  purpose  for 
the  future.  The  consensus  represents  a 
substantial  achievement  and  has  a  sub- 
stantial purpose.  It  states  the  principle 
that  we  support  the  equality  of  rights 
promised  by  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments, and  we  hold  that  these  rights 
must  be  insured,  not  alone  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  but  also  by  the 
action  of  the  Congress. 

The  statement  goes  further.  Looking 
to  the  future,  it  declares  that  we.  as  Re- 
publican Senators,  "will  supE>ort  further 
appropriate  legislation  required  to  help 
solve  the  problems  of  our  Nation  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights." 

While  It  expresses  a  corisensus,  it  is  a 
strong  and  genuine  position,  and  looks 
toward  legislation. 


I  have  said  before  that  it  is  of  great 
value  to  negotiate — to  use  reason  ^d 
moral  persuasion  to  the  fullest  extent 
to  secure  the  recognition  and  acceptanc 
of  civil  rights.  But  I  have  always  be^ 
lieved  that  the  efforts  of  those  who  ne" 
gotiate — whether  it  be  the  President  the 
Attorney  General,  officials  of  States  or 
private  citizens — all  of  which  are  to  be 
commended,  must  be  supported  by  law 
Unfortunately,  with  the  exception  of  the 
field  of  voting,  the  administration  has 
not  requested,  and  the  Congress  has  not 
enacted,  statutory  measures  providing 
the  constitutional  and  equal  rights  of  all 
citizens  can  be  better  enforced. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  spoke  in  the  Senate 
expressing  my  concern  that  my  own 
party's  position  on  civil  rights  had  de- 
teriorated since  President  Eisenhowers 
administration.  I  also  expressed  my 
concern  that  the  national  problem  would 
be  left  to  the  States.  The  States  do 
have  responsibility.  But  the  Federal 
Government,  the  President,  and  the 
Congress  have  responsibility  also, 

I  am  proud  and  happy  that  the  state- 
ment of  our  party,  made  after  7  hours 
of  thoughtful  discussion  and  considera- 
tion— in  which  I  believe  nearly  every 
member  of  our  conference  participated— 
reasserts  the  historic  position  of  our 
party. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  always  astute 
and  statesmanlike  statement  on  this 
subject. 


ITALIAN  REPUBLIC  DAY 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  Sunday.  June  2,  Italy  observed  an  Im- 
p>ortant  hLstorical  anniversary.  On  that 
date  In  1946,  the  Italian  people  went  to 
the  polls  and  voted  to  abolish  their  con- 
stitutional monarchy  and  to  establish  a 
Repubhc. 

The  new  Italian  Republic  was  faced 
with  many  serious  problems.  World  War 
II  had  left  the  country  in  ruins,  physi- 
cally, economically,  and  politically.  The 
vibrant  spirit  of  the  Italian  people  had 
been  severely  undermined  by  Mussolini 
and  the  Fascists.  The  human  misery,  a 
natural  consequence  of  a  great  war  in 
which  many  lives  were  lost,  many  people 
were  injured,  families  were  separated, 
and  homes  and  property  destroyed,  had 
to  be  replaced  with  a  will  and  determi- 
nation to  live  and  rebuild.  The  new 
Government  was  required  to  deal  imme- 
diately with  poverty,  unemployment, 
hunger,  and  the  very  serious  problems 
of  an  unstable  currency  and  rising  in- 
flation. 

The  resoluteness  with  which  the 
Italian  people  went  about  improving  con- 
ditions produced  gratifying  results.  With 
the  aid  of  UNRRA,  the  MarshaU  plan, 
and  other  U.S.  military  and  foreign- 
assistance  programs,  a  plan  to  revitalize 
the  nation  was  undertaken  Immediately. 
From  a  state  of  almost  complete  eco- 
nomic disaster  in  1946,  economic  sU- 
bility  has  evolved,  with  a  continuing  In- 
crease In  the  country's  gross  national 
product  and  national  Income  level.  The 
discovery  of  methane  gas,  providing  an 
inexpensive  source  of  power,  was  Instru- 
mental   in    developing    new    Industries. 
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Employment  has  risen  steadily.  Rapid 
industrial  expansion  has  led  to  a  growth 
in  International  trade,  with  a  significant 
nse  in  both  Imports  and  exports.  Italy 
now  enjoys  a  favorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments, arid  Is  an  Important  member  of 
the  European  E^conomic  Community. 
The  lira  has  been  stabilized,  and  infla- 
tion has  been  checked. 

From  a  stat€  of  near  anarchy,  follow- 
ing the  breakdown  of  the  totalitarian 
machinery  at  the  end  of  the  war.  a  re- 
publican government  was  established, 
and  It  has  been  successful  In  bringing 
about  a  political  climate  which  has  pro- 
vided the  Italian  people  with  the  opti- 
mum conditions  In  which  to  carry  out 
their  recovery  program. 

The  Initial  Instability  of  the  Republic 
and  Italy's  strategic  location  made  her 
particularly  vulnerable  to  possible  Com- 
munist advances.  But  the  will  and  de- 
termination of  the  Italian  leaders,  but- 
tressed by  the  support  of  a  populace 
firmly  committed  to  democratic  prin- 
ciples, have  kept  this  nation  alined  with 
the  free  nations  of  the  West.  Italy  has 
assumed  an  Important  role  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Community  and  has  become  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  the  European  Com- 
mon Market.  NATO,  and  the  United 
Nations.  Her  early  acceptance  of  missile 
bases  on  her  soil  w^as  a  forthright 
indication  of  her  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  the  nations  of  the  West,  and  she  has 
proved  to  be  a  forceful  leader  In  the 
efforts  to  unify  Europ>e. 

In  honoring  this  important  event  in 
Italy's  history,  we  also  pay  tribute  to  her 
people,  who  have  worked  so  tirelessly  for 
her  success.  We  in  the  United  States 
are  fortunate  that  many  Italians  have 
migrated  to  our  shores.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  many  have  chosen  to  settle  in 
Massachusetts.  People  of  Italian  an- 
cestry have  made  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  our  State,  and 
many  have  been  elected  to  positions  of 
great  responsibility  In  our  State  govern- 
ment. 

Today,  all  Italians  can  point  with  pride 
to  the  transformation  that  has  come  over 
their  native  land.  The  example  which 
they  have  set  in  the  past  17  years  in 
courageously  meeting  the  challenge  of 
rebuilding  an  exhausted  and  war-torn 
nation  Is  one  which  will  serve  as  an  In- 
centive to  all  countries  who  uphold  the 
Ideals  of  freedom  and  liberty  In  the 
democratic  tradition.  I  should  like  to 
join  with  other  Americans  and  friends 
of  Italy  everywhere  In  congratulating 
her  for  her  remarkable  achievements  and 
in  wishing  her  every  success  In  the 
future. 
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mg  man  like  Orvllle  Freeman  has  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  a  Secretary  to  know  everything 
that  Is  going  on  in  a  vast  department. 
But  that  Is  no  excuse  for  departmental 
officials  to  hide  what  Is  going  on  or  to  try 
and  kid  a  Secretary,  the  press,  the  pub- 
lic, or  a  U.S.  Senator. 

Last  week  I  learned  that  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  re- 
fused to  give  to  the  press  the  names  of 
pesticides  being  sold  to  the  public  under 
protest  registration.  That  is  the  practice 
whereby  a  manufacturer  can  sell  his 
product  even  though  the  Department  has 
disapproved  it.  One  ground  of  disap- 
proval Is  failure  to  establish  safety. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  I  requested 
the  Department  to  disclose  the  names  of 
these  products  immediately,  or  I  would 
disclose  them  myself. 

That  afternoon  the  Department  issued 
a  list  of  seven  products  now  on  sale  un- 
der protest  registration.  Accompanying 
the  list  was  a  note  to  correspondents 
which  made  the  following  claim: 

Tlie  list  of  products  registered  under  pro- 
test •  •  •  has  always  been  available,  and 
would  have  been  made  available  at  any  time 
to  any  reporter  who  requested  it  from  the 
Department's  Office  of  Information. 

The  list  of  products  was  refused  to  one 
reporter  by  one  scientist  In  the  Department 
and  not  by  the  Department. 


THE  BUREAUCRATIC  BLIGHT 
Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  this 
«eek  I  have  seen  another  example  of 
Washington's  most  prevalent  disease— 
the  bureaucratic  blight.  Somehow  the 
oest  Intentions  of  dedicated  and  hard- 
working civil  servants  are  undermined  by 
a  departmental  attitude  that  steadfastly 
maintains,  "We  can  do  no  wrong." 

I  know  the  problems  of  a  vast  bureauc- 
racy. I  had  plenty  of  them  at  HEW. 
T  L^^  certainly  sympathize  with  the 
problems  that  an  able  and  hard-work- 


Mr.  President,  to  this  fantastic  claim, 
I  submit  the  following  bill  of  particulars: 
First.  Last  year  a  reporter  for  News- 
day  spent  several  days  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  preparing  a  five- 
part  series  on  the  problem  of  pesticides. 
He  interviewed  several  officials  of  the 
Department  Including  an  official  of  the 
public  information  office.  Not  one  offi- 
cial disclosed  to  him  the  names  of  these 
products  and  several  officials  specifically 
told  him  that  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
Department  not  to  disclose  them. 

Second.  A  reporter  for  Business  Week 
recently  sought  to  obtain  the  list  and  it 
was  refused  him. 

Third.  A  reporter  for  the  Health  Bul- 
letin recently  sought  to  obtain  the  list, 
and  he  too  was  refused  It. 

Fourth.  Last  week,  after  we  received 
word  of  these  refusals,  a  responsible  offi- 
cial of  the  Department  confirmed  to  my 
office  that  It  was  the  policy  of  the  De- 
partment not  to  disclose  the  names  and 
this  had  always  been  the  policy. 

Fifth.  Earlier  this  year  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  furnished  a  list  of 
products  imder  protest  registration  to 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Typed  across 
the  top  of  this  list  are  the  words,  "Not 
for  publication." 

Sixth.  An  official  of  the  Department, 
explaining  this  notation  to  the  Library 
of  Congress,  said  "the  release  of  this  in- 
formation would  be  unfair  to  the  manu- 
facturers." 

Seventh.  The  list  of  products  released 
by  the  Department  was  not  complete  at 
that  time.  It  Included  only  those  prod- 
ucts which  the  Department  knew  were 
still  being  shipped  In  Interstate  com- 
merce. However,  there  were  five  other 
products  which  had  been  oflfered  for  sale 
under  protest  registration  and  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  still  on  the 
market.     The  truth  is  nobody  knew  for 
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sure.  The  manufacturer  had  never 
withdrawn  his  protest  registration.  The 
Department  said  Interstate  shipment  had 
apparently  been  discontinued,  but  that 
just  means  they  had  not  seen  any  re- 
cently. 

I  understand  the  Department  was  quite 
willing  to  make  the  names  of  these  prod- 
ucts public. 

In  order  to  be  completely  accurate.  Mr. 
President,  I  checked  with  the  Depart- 
ment just  this  morning  regarding  the 
status  of  the  five  products  referred  to 
above.  It  seems  that  since  I  was  fur- 
nished the  information  that  these  prod- 
ucts were  "apparently  discontinued"  a 
closer  check  by  the  Department's  inspec- 
tors has  been  made  and  it  can  now  be  re- 
ported that  as  of  today  all  five  either 
have  been  corrected  or  are  definitely  off 
the  market  and  their  protest  registra- 
tions canceled.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  Secretary  and  the  people  in  the  Pesti- 
cide Regulation  Division  for  the  speedy 
action  that  has  been  taken  to  clear  up 
this  situation. 

So  that  the  record  will  be  complete,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
the  names  of  the  seven  products  now 
marketed  in  interstate  commerce  under 
protest  registration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
•  See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Eighth.  The  Depart- 
ment's policy  toward  disclosure  of  these 
names  is  really  not  surprising  In  view  of 
the  attitude  It  has  expressed  In  the  past 
toward  the  whole  practice  of  protest 
registration.  The  position  has  been  to 
ignore  the  practice,  even  to  Imply  that 
it  did  not  exist. 

For  example,  when  the  Department 
filed  a  memorandum  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
in  September  1961,  explaining  the  entire 
process  of  pesticide  registration,  protest 
registration  is  not  even  mentioned. 

The  memorandum  does  include  this 
statement: 

It  is  because  of  the  existence  of  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticlde 
Act  and  its  aggressive  enforcement  that  it 
can  be  said  with  confidence  that  the  best 
guide  to  the  proper  use  of  a  pesticide  is  the 
label  regUtered  with  the  VS.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

That  Is  cold  comfort  to  the  purchaser 
of  a  product  marketed  under  protest 
registration,  because  the  label  on  these 
products  makes  no  mention  whatever  of 
Government  disapproval. 

Ninth.  Another  example  of  the  appar- 
ent effort  to  make  believe  protest  regis- 
tration never  existed  Is  found  In  the 
Department's  statement  of  registration 
policy  for  lindane  vaporizers.  This 
statement  Is  prepared  by  the  Department 
for  use  In  answering  Inquiries  from  the 
public.  The  lindane  vaporizer  is  one  of 
the  products  that  is  now  being  sold  to 
the  pubhc  without  any  warning  that  the 
Department  has  disapproved  It  for  home 
use. 

The  Department's  policy  statement 
says,  "prominent  warnings  against  home 
use  are  required  In  all  cases." 

This  completely  ignores  the  fact  that 
whenever  protest  registration    is  used, 
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the  lindane  vaporizer  is  sold  without  any 
warning  against  home  use. 

Tenth.  The  Department  now  says  It 
will  issue  a  press  release  every  time  a 
new  product  is  registered  under  protest. 
This  commendable  development  is  ob- 
viously of  very  recent  origin.  Just  last 
week,  the  very  day  after  I  introduced 
a  bill  to  end  protest  registrations,  two 
new  lindane  products  were  registered  un- 
der protest  because  the  label  failed  to 
warn  against  home  use.  The  depart- 
mental mimeograph  machines  were 
strangely  quiet. 

I  Uiink  the  point  is  clear.  The  De- 
partment had  been  following  an  un- 
fortunate pol  cy.  It  had  paid  httle  at- 
tention to  protest  registration  in  the 
past.  It  had  a  policy  of  not  disclosing 
the  names  of  products  so  registered.  To 
his  credit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  strongly  supported  closing  this  loop- 
hole and  ending  the  practice  of  protest 
registration. 


June 


But  ofBcials  of  the  E>epartment  will 
not  help  matters  if  they  try  to  pretend 
that  mistakes  were  never  made. 

I  am  glad  these  developments  have 
come  to  light.  I  think,  the  bureaucracy 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  now 
understands,  if  it  ever  had  any  doubts, 
that  our  inquiry  into  the  field  of  environ- 
mental hazards  will  be  searching  and 
thorough.  I  know  Secretary  Freeman 
supports  such  an  inquiry,  and  I  believe 
most  of  the  hard  working  and  dedicated 
personnel  of  the  Department  share  his 
view.  I  hope  that  they  will  not  again 
be  victimized  by  the  handful  of  people 
in  every  department  who  suffer  chroni- 
cally from  the  bureaucratic  blight. 

Exhibit  I 
Pesticides  REcismiirD  Undo  Photest 
The  following  pwtlclde  product*,  regis- 
tered with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
"under  protest"  in  accordance  with  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde 
Act.  are  currently  marketed  Intersute. 


PesOclde 


ManuCftcturer 


in 


•Lindane  Pellets  for  Us 
Bojr  Death  Vaporizer". 

'AlRimycln     ''AX)"    (jwlm 
ming  pool  alftaeclde). 


Corp.. 


B.      D.      Products 

Rial  to,  Calir 
Great    I^^tkea     lliocfaemioal 
Co,     Inc.,     Milwaukee, 
I      Wis. 

"Alfflmycin    '300"    (swim-  ! do 

rainK  pool  aleaeclde) . 
"Perma-Ouard    for    Treat-      PhoenUOra  Inc  ,  Phoenii 
ment  ol  .\Ualfa  Crown  (or         Art*. 
Seed". 

"Hari-Kari    Neodane    Pel-  '  .Seodame     Co.,     Ttwrence 
lets"  (Lindane).                    i       Calif. 

"Lindane     Tablets     (Bur  Vapor  Chemical  Co ,  Jack- 
Pills)."  son.  Mich. 

"Lindane    Tablets    (V'apo  do 

Tabs)."  I       


Date  re^ls- 
terad 


Remarks 


Jan.   28, 1«» 
Dec.     4. 1962 


do 

Mar.  25. 10«3 

Apr  9. 10«3 
May  28,I9«3 
do 


Label  failed  to  carry  warning  "not  lor 

home  usr  " 
Use   01    this    mercury    oomtmind    In 

swlmminK  pools  as  directed  on  the 

label  not  considered  safe. 
Same  as  above. 

Previous  registration  canceled  on  bajtls 
o(  mftirmatlon  not  avalluhle  earlier 
indicates   proiluct    not  effective   (or 
purpo,se  stated  on  Ul>el 
Label  railed  to  carry  warning  "not  Urn 
home  use." 
Do. 

Do 


HENDRIK  DE  KAUPPMANN 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  who  remember  him  will  be  greatly 
saddened  by   the  news  of  the  death  of 
Henrlk  de  KaufTmann.  who  served  for  19 
years,  from  Augiist  1939  to  October  1958. 
as  Denmark's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.     No  finer  representative  of  the 
Danish   people   or   of   the  profession  of 
diplomacy    could    possibly    have    been 
chosen.    He  was  a  patriot  In  the  fullest 
and  finest  sense  of  the  word.     It  was 
during  those  years  so  tragic  for  his  coun- 
try, with  its  ruthless  occupation  by  the 
Nazis,   that   Henrik   de   KaufTmann   ex- 
hibited his  great  vision  and  statesman- 
ship.    Unwilling,  naturally,  to  take  or- 
ders from  the  self -Ins  tailed  masters  of 
his  occupied  country,  which  had  tem- 
porarily lost  control  of  Its  sovereignty,  he 
acted  independently  and  on  his  own  ini- 
tiative,    and     strongly     supported     the 
United  States  and  Allied  effort  against 
Adolph    Hitler.      Meanwhile,    his    com- 
patriots were  stubbornly  resisting,  and  to 
a   considerable   degree,    thwarting,    the 
purposes  of  their  invaders. 

It  is  appropriate,  perhaps,  at  the  same 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Danish  people, 
than  whom  no  more  civilized  folk  e.xist 
on  earth.  When  Schleswig-Holsteln  was 
annexed  by  force  by  Germany  In  World 
War  I  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
was  to  be  returned  to  Denmark,  the 
Danes,  of  their  own  volition,  inaugurated 
a  plebiscite  in  that  province  which  had 
been  torn  from  Denmark  to  determine 


whether  a  majority  of  Its  people  wished 
to  return  to  Danish  sovereignty  or  to 
stay  with  Germany.  Analogous  to  this 
was  the  ready  granting  of  full  independ- 
ence to  Iceland,  which  had  long  been  a 
Danish  colony. 

As  we  look  around  the  troubled  world 
at  this  time,  we  note  nations  endowed 
with  all  the  natural  resources  that  Im- 
agination can  conceive,  yet  floundering 
around  in  their  own  incapacity,  unable 
to  stabilize  their  government,  unable  to 
develop  a  viable  economy,  unable  to 
establish  for  their  people  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  freedom. 

The  Danes,  whose  country  is  poor  in 
natural  resources,  without  minerals, 
without  water  power,  living  on  a  little 
spit  of  land  thrust  into  the  cold  waters 
of  the  Baltic,  have,  by  dint  of  their 
character,  their  enterprise,  their  In- 
grained sense  of  personal  and  collective 
responsibility,  established  not  only  a  so- 
ciety which  is  free  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word,  enjoying  all  the  ba^lc  liber- 
ties— freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
press,  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of 
worship — but  have  at  the  same  time  cre- 
ated a  viable,  sound  economy  based  on 
agriculture.  In  Denmark  we  do  not  see 
the  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty.  No 
one  Is  very  rich,  few  are  very  poor. 
But  nearly  all  are  happy.  Here  is  the 
finest  product  of  civilization.  If  other 
nations  in  the  world  were  like  Denmark 
and  their  people  like  the  Danes,  many 
of  the  problems  which  obsess  and  con- 


front mankind,  some  of  them  ni»h  i«   . 
uble,  would  not  exist.  "^- 

Henrik  de  Kauffmann,  whom  mxx  ,w 
knew   him    remember  with   admir«r 
and  affection,  incarnated  the  solrit  ^ 
character,  the  idealism,  and  the  py.1  , 
of  Denmark.     It  was  a  tragic  qS?^^, 
fate  that  brought  his  life  and  thatof  k. 
lovely  and  devoted  American-born  Jt 
to  an  unUmely  end.     However  his  J;* 
ice  and  its  contributions  to  the  freed   " 
of  men,  are  unforgettable.     Here  m^"?! 
as  in  their  own  country,  their  mAmT^ 
will  ever  be  fragrant.  ^*°*°'7 

I    ask    unanimous    consent   that  th 
A.ssociated  Press  dispatch  printed  in  th! 
New  York  Times  this  morning  about  th! 
death  of  the  de  Kauffmanns  be  prmS 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artldf 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco«n 
as  follows:  ' 

Dani-sh    Envoy.    III.    Is    Killed    bt   Win- 
SHE  Takes  Own  Lux—He  Was  Pmk  DAm. 

CoPENHAcrw,  Denmark.  June  5— Hennk 
KaufTmann.  Danish  diplomatic  hero  of 
World  War  II.  wu  found  dead  today  Th« 
police  said  his  American  wife  had  taken  u 
life,  apparently  to  save  him  the  agonia 
of  Incurable  cancer  of  the  prostate  eland 
and  then  killed  herself. 

He  was  74  years  old  and  she  was  83  Thev 
had   been  married  36  years. 

The  bodies  were  found  by  a  nurse  in  their 
lu.xury  suite  In  the  Skodsborg  Sanltartum 
a  clinic  Mr.  KaufTman  entered  secretly  Uui 
month.  Mrs  KaufTmann  silt  her  husbaadi 
throat  and  killed  herself  with  the  uat 
knife,  the  police  said. 

Mr  I'aufTmann  was  a  proud  and  hand- 
some diplomat  who  spoke  for  free  Denmsrk 
in  the  darkest  hours  of  World  War  n.  Be 
waa  Ambassador  to  Washington  until  hU 
retirement  6  years  ago.  His  wife  wu  Um 
former  Charlotte  MacDougall  of  Beaufort. 
SC.  daughter  of  Rear  Adm.  WlUlam  D 
MacDougall. 

The  police  said  Mrs  KaufTmann  had  left 
letters  addressed  to  relatives  and  frlendi 
explaining  why  she  took  her  husband's  life 

"She  killed  him  to  stop  his  sulTerlng,- 
a  police  spokesman  said. 

Mr  KaufTmann  was  revered  here  as  a  pest 
patriot  and  friend  of  the  United  SUt«« 
Honored  In  many  countries  other  than  hli 
own.  he  was  remembered  chiefly  for  the  roU 
he  played  In  Washington  while  his  country 
lay  under  the  Na^l  heel. 

The  extent  of  private  dealings  between 
Mr  KaufTmann  and  the  Danish  Oovernment. 
which  reluctantly  agreed  to  cooperate  with 
the  Nazis  after  the  1940  Invasion,  has  not 
been  established.  His  personal  stand  wu 
clear. 

He  rallied  other  Danish  diplomats  overseu 
to  the  side  of  the  Allies  He  declined  to 
take  orders  from  Copenhagen  and  acted 
almo.st  as  a  govemment-ln-exUe  on  his  own 

V  .S.     ROLE     IN     GREENLAND 

In  1941.  before  Pearl  Harbor,  he  signed  an 
agreement  for  US.  defense  of  Greenlacd, 
then  a  Danish  colony.  A  few  months  laWr 
he  proclaimed  Denmark  as  a  formal  partner 
of  the  Allies  against  Hitler's  Germany 

He  had  served  between  the  wars  as  DanUh 
Amb.issador  to  Italy,  China.  Japan.  Thw- 
land,  and  Norway.  As  the  son  of  a  courUsr, 
ho  comoianded  respect  for  both  his  back- 
ground  and  hLs  achievements. 

Mr.  KaufTmann  and  his  wife  stayed  on  In 
Washington  after  World  War  n.  He  headed 
the  Danish  delegatloD  at  the  foundation  of 
the  United  Nations  and  was  named  AmbM- 
s&dor   to  the   United   States  In   1M7. 

Only  close  friends  knew  of  hU  Ulna*. 
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After  his  retirement  In  1958,  Mr.  KaufT- 
mann accepted  a  directorship  In  Denmark's 
buge  East  Asiatic  Co. 

rATHES    TRAVKLKO     WIOXLT 

Mr  KaufTmann  was  born  In  Frankfurt. 
Germany,  on  August  26,  1888,  a  son  of  Aage 
Kauffmann,  Chamberlain  to  the  Danish 
King,  and  the  former  Mathllde  von  Bernus. 

The  father  was  an  architect  who  took  his 
family  to  France.  Switzerland.  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, where  he  had  commissions. 

Yoiing  KaufTmann  studied  at  the  Metro- 
poliunskolen  in  Copenhagen,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, and  the  University  of  Geneva  In 
Switzerland  He  received  a  degree  In  Juris- 
prudence   from    Copenhagen    University    In 

1911. 

After  German  forces  moved  Into  Denmark 
in  1940  and  King  Christian  X  submitted  to 
jive  his  country  from  destruction.  Mr. 
K.»uffmann  said  at  a  news  conference  In 
Washington :  "1  am  not  prepared  to  take 
orders  from  the  German  Government.  I 
represent  Denmark  and  the  King  of  Den- 
mark here,  and  nobody  else." 

Mr.  KaufTmann  held  honorary  degrees 
from  Bates  College  and  Hebrew  Union  Col- 
lege-Jewish Institute  of  Religion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Nelson  in  the  chair  >.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPERSONIC  SPEED  VERSUS 
SNAILS  PACE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  an 
important  piece  of  news  is  that  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  2  days  ago, 
released  the  information  that  It  had 
ordered  six  supersonic  aircraft  which 
are  being  developed  jointly  by  British 
and  French  manufacturers.  These  are 
expected  to  fly  at  1.500  miles  an  hour, 
making  the  transatlantic  crossing  in 
somewhere  between  2  and  2 '^2  hours. 
This  Is  one  of  the  miracles  wrought  by 
modern  invention.  It  is  another  evi- 
dence of  the  rapidity  with  which  our 
world  is  shrinking.  It  is  fraught  with 
significance  and  far-reaching  concomi- 
tants. 

It  was  likewise  extremely  gratifying 
that  President  Kennedy  promptly  re- 
acted to  this  news,  announcing  in  the 
course  of  his  visit  to  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy at  Colorado  Springs,  where  he  de- 
livered the  commencement  address,  that 
our  Government  should  immediately 
commence  a  program  of  partnership 
with  our  own  private  aircraft  Industry 
to  develop,  at  the  earliest  practical  date, 
supersonic  planes.  That  is  splendid. 
Since  the  United  States  was  the  pioneer 
in  the  development  of  heavier-than-air 
aircraft,  owing  to  the  genius  of  the 
Wright  brothers,  OrvlUe  and  Wilbur, 
and  In  the  extension  of  commercial 
aviation  around  the  globe,  which  Pan 
American  Airways  Initiated,  It  is  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  should  make  every 
effort  to  maintain  our  country's  leader- 
ship 

However,  it  would  seem  advisable  con- 
comitantly to  speed  up  the  functioning 
of  another  Important  segment  of  avia- 
tion—indeed the  link  between  Govern- 


ment and  the  industry — namely,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Why  must  we 
exhibit  the  pathetic  contrast  of  having  in 
our  service  planes  flying  at  supersonic 
speeds  when  the  agency  which  wields 
such  tremendous  power  and  degree  of 
control  over  the  activities  of  commercial 
aviation  moves  at  only  a  snail's  pace? 
There  are  many  examples  of  this 
lethargic  perfonnance  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  One  in  particular,  which 
concerns  only  Alaska,  may.  however,  be 
cited. 

Over  13  months  ago.  two  companies 
long  serving  Alaska — Pan  American 
World  Airways  and  Wlen  Alaska  Air- 
lines — thought  it  advisable,  both  in  their 
mutual  interest  and  that  of  the  public, 
to  transfer  a  particular  segment  of  route 
from  one  to  the  other.  Pan  American 
World  Ail-ways,  which  pioneered  com- 
mercial aviation  between  the  lower  48 
States  and  Alaska,  and  now  serves  the 
route  between  Seattle,  Ketchikan,  Ju- 
neau, and  Fairbanks,  felt  it  desirable  to 
transfer  the  leg  from  Juneau  to  Fair- 
banks to  Wlen  Alaska  Airlines,  which 
has  developed  most  successfully  the  in- 
tra-Alaskan  aviation  in  the  northern 
part  of  Alaska,  and  likewise  felt  this 
transfer  desirable  in  its  own  and  the 
public  interest. 

The  evidence  for  this  relatively  minor 
but  locally  important  transfer  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
over  a  year  ago. 

Everyone  was  in  favor  of  it.  No  ap- 
preciable costs  were  involved.  The  move 
was  approved  by  every  segment  of  the 
public  concerned  with  it.  It  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  Governor  of  Alaska  and 
the  interested  legislators  in  Alaska.  It 
was  warmly  supported  by  the  Alaska 
congressional  delegation.  It  has  been 
before  the  Board  for  13  months.  It  was 
recommended  by  the  examiner  over  4 
months  ago. 

The  tourist  season  is  at  hand  in 
Alaska.  Great  numbers  of  visitors  are 
coming  to  Alaska,  and  yet  this  impor- 
tant segment  in  our  transportation  pic- 
ture is  impaired  because  of  the  utterly 
inexcusable,  though  not  uncharacteristic 
delay  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

One  of  the  argximents  that  President 
Kennedy  used  early  in  his  administra- 
tion. In  seeking  congressional  support  for 
his  purpose  to  reconstitute  and  revivify 
our  regulatory  agencies,  was  their  need- 
less and  unconscionable  delays  in  per- 
forming their  prescribed  service  to  the 
public.  But  President  Kennedy's  hopes 
and  purpose  have  been  frustrated  in 
more  than  one  instance. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  been 
particularly  remiss  not  only  in  this  re- 
spect but  in  others.  Again,  let  me  point 
out  that  there  is  a  striking  paradox  in 
our  moving  with  ever-increasing  speeds 
through  the  air  as  a  result  of  the 
achievements  of  invention  and  private 
initiative  when  in  the  meanwhile  the 
Government  agency  concerned  need- 
lessly keeps  its  foot  on  the  brake. 


THE  EQUAL  PAY  ACT:  A  GOOD  STEP 
PORWARX)— HALFWAY 

Mr   GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  which  now  awaits 


the  signature  of  the  President  will  help 
bring  salary  equality  to  approximately 
7  million  working  women.  I  understand 
a  more  precise  coverage  figure  is  now 
being  assembled.  We  know  the  act  will 
bring  equality  to  those  workers  covered 
by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

I  have  supported  the  Equal  Pay  Act 
of  the  1963  because  in  common  justice 
and  fairness  I  consider  it  to  be  an  over- 
due necessary  step  forward.  Now  I  hope 
we  will  get  to  work  and  extend  the  cov- 
erage of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
so  that  the  many  millions  of  men  and 
women  presently  excluded,  such  as  those 
employed  in  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
laundries,  will  be  covered. 

I  am  certain  that  the  majority  of 
Americans  do  not  approve  of  conditions, 
for  example,  which  make  It  possible  for 
some  employers  to  pay  a  cook  $30  per 
week  if  the  cook  is  female,  or  $45  per 
week  if  the  cook  is  male. 

Fortunately,  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963 
will  afford  some  assistance  to  women  who 
work  in  our  retail  stores. 

The  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  in  1949  approved  laws  which  pro- 
hibit a  wage  differential  based  on  sex  of 
employee.  As  CJovemor  of  the  then  ter- 
ritory at  the  time,  I  had  urged  that  this 
be  done. 

And  today,  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  specifically  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion by  an  employer  in  any  way  in  the 
payment  of  wages  as  between  the  sexes, 
or  employment  of  any  female  at  salary 
or  wage  rates  less  than  rates  paid  to 
male  employees  for  work  of  comparable 
character,  or  work  in  the  same  opera- 
tions, business,  or  type  of  work  in  the 
same  locality. 

The  laws  of  Alaska  specifically  em- 
power a  representative  of  the  State  to 
enter  a  place  of  employment  and  to  in- 
spect and  copy  the  payrolls  and  other 
employment  records  and  to  compare  the 
work  on  which  employees  are  engaged  as 
well  as  to  question  the  employees  to  ob- 
tain necessary  information.  The  laws  of 
the  State  permit  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses under  oath,  following  the  issuance 
of  subpenas.  The  State  may,  if  it  de- 
sires, issue  administrative  regulations. 

In  Alaska,  employers  are  required  to 
keep  and  maintain  wage  records.  Em- 
ployees may  bring  suits  to  collect  unpaid 
wages  and  a  representative  of  the  State 
is  empowered  to  bring  legal  action  on 
behalf  of  employees  who  have  been  dis- 
criminated against.  Violation  of  the 
State  laws  in  this  important  equal  pay 
area  is  a  misdemeanor  and  is  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500. 

According  to  information  I  have  re- 
ceived, Alaska  is  1  of  15  States  of  the 
Union  which  specifies  a  fine  under  court 
action. 

When  she  testified  before  the  Senate 
subcommittee  on  behalf  of  an  equal  pay 
bill,  able  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
Esther  Peterson  said  that  in  talking  with 
women  workers  around  the  Nation,  she 
foimd  "that  imequal  pay  is  something 
that  is  really  bothering  many  of  them." 
Mrs.  Peterson  then  cited  a  nimiber  of 
examples  of  differences  in  pay. 

The  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  will  to  a 
certain  extent  correct  the  Inequities 
which  confront  workers  in  the  United 
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states,  but  we  need  to  speed  action  on 
legislation  which  will  erase  all  inequities. 
Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  work  of 
the  members  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Conunlttee  in  reportinsr  S.  1409. 
Women  in  the  United  States  can  be  Justly 
proud  of  the  efforts  on  their  behalf  by 
the  committee  under  the  Illustrious  lead- 
ership of  the  committee  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill].  And 
I  wish.  too.  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI.  who 
has  demonstrated  so  ably  his  awareness 
of  the  need  to  end  wage  discrimination. 

Mr.  President,  the  eminent  columnist. 
Doris  Pleeson.  has  written  a  cogent  col- 
umn commenting  on  the  equal  pay  vic- 
tory. She  suggests  that  the  indifference 
to  the  achievement  for  such  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time  by  women  in  general  is  not 
unlike  the  Indifference  which  has  hin- 
dered racial  equality.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  column  by  Doris  Flee- 
son  entitled  'Women  Achieve  Another 
Right."  which  appeared  in  the  Friday. 
May  31.  1963.  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  Evening  Star  be  printed  In  the 
RzcoRD  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Women  Achievk  Another  Right — Equal 
Pat  Victort  Rkcalls  Their  Strucclr  for 
TH«   VoTK  That  Onck   Was   Rmicm-XD 

( By  Dorla  Fleeson  » 
President  Kennedy  thla  week  signs  a  bill 
guaranteeing  women   pay   equal  to  that   of 
men  for  doing  equal  work. 

The  legislation  U  an  acknowledgement 
that  economic  Justice  Is  an  Inescapable  corol- 
lary of  political  Justice.  It  comes  Just  2  years 
short  of  a  century  since  the  suffragette  strug- 
gle truly  began.  Actually  It  Is  less  than  50 
years  ago  that  women  were  having  to  engage 
In  violent  conflict  for  the  right  to  vote  with 
a  courage  that  historian  Rt>ger  F*ulford  has 
found  to  b«  astonishing,  admirable,  and  even 
sometimes  absurd. 

Yet  that  effort,  well  within  the  memory 
of  the  middle  aged,  reminds  him  today  of  a 
deserted  fairground  from  which  humanity 
has  departed,  leaving  only  echoes  of  falling 
stone  a  tinkle  of  glass  or  a  policeman's 
whUtle. 

In  his  wise,  witty,  and  compassionate  study 
of  women  on  the  warpath  In  Britain.  Votes 
for  Women.  Mr.  Pulford  recreates  all  the 
excitement,  danger,  and  fun  of  the  fair.  He 
still  soberly  halls  It  for  opening  up  part  of 
the  human  mind  where  prejudice  and  con- 
vention had  formerly  reigned  In  darkness. 
The  President,  1  year  old  when  British 
women  began  to  vote,  only  3  when  Ameri- 
can women  followed  suit,  may  perhaps 
wryly  rejoice  that  he  was  spared  political 
leadership  In  that  struggle  The  women 
had  to  bear  the  harsh  Are  of  ridicule,  but 
they  were  not  easy  on  the  men.  either.  In- 
cluding  their   own    allies   among   them. 

Their  drive  for  equality  was.  of  course, 
different  In  many  aspects  and  In  the  context 
of  time  from  the  war  for  racial  status  which 
has  engulfed  the  President.  But  It  Is  still 
relevant  to  the  present. 

Rights  for  women  seem  now  a  piece  of  nat- 
ural Justice,  elementary  and  obvlovis.  Even 
the  Jokes  about  It  appear  contrived.  But 
the  rights  had  to  be  won.  they  were  not 
largess  freely  dispensed.  Too  many  women, 
having  now  what  they  want  In  status,  seem 
strangely  disinclined  to  plunge  Into  the  racial 
struggle  In  all  the  confldence-promotlng. 
good  neighbor  ways  open  to  them. 

That  same  Indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
mass  of  women  hindered  their  plone«n  and 
led  to  a  leadership  by  extremists  which  held 
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them  back  at  critical  moments  when  It  ap- 
peared their  cause  could  be  won  without 
violence.  The  so-called  moderates  also  too 
often  stood  aside. 

President  Kennedy  thought  he  had  time. 
He  has  hoped  by  symbolic  moves,  court  pres- 
sures and  appeals  to  reason  to  ameliorate  and 
Anally  to  solve  racial  Injustice.  History  has, 
however,  caught  up  with  the  United  Statasi 
abroad  and  at  home 

If  the  bulk  of  public  opinion  here  stands 
aside,  as  Mr  FuUord  reminds  us  It  did  In 
the  suffrage  struggle,  "like  curious  Romans 
watching  the  lion  enjoy  Its  Christian  din- 
ner," events  may  not  always  prove  to  be 
under  the  President's  control. 

He  Is  being  urged  to  commit  himself 
faster  and  more  deeply  than  he  had  expected. 
If  he  Is  compelled  to  stand  very  much  alone, 
except  for  the  admonitions  of  the  clergy, 
only  the  extremists  will  profit. 


PROPOSED)  PAY  INCREASE  FOR 
GOVERNMENTAL  OFFICIALS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
anticipated  that  within  the  next  several 
days  the  Randall  committee,  appointed 
by  the  President  to  make  a  study  of  sal- 
aries paid  to  Supreme  Court  Justices; 
Cabinet  members;  agency  heads,  assist- 
ant secretaries,  and  commissioners;  and 
salaries  paid  to  other  Federal  employees 
will  make  its  report  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  recommendations  anticipated  are 
that  the  salaries  of  Supreme  Court 
Justices  be  increased  to  $60,000  a  year; 
Uiat  salaries  of  Cabinet  members  be  in- 
creased to  $50,000  a  year;  and  that  sal- 
aries of  agency  heads,  assistant  secre- 
taries and  commissioners  be  increased 
to  between  $30,000  and  $50,000  a  year. 
I  wish  to  go  on  record  early  in  express- 
ing the  judgment  that  if  such  recom- 
mendations are  made  and  carried  into 
effect  serious  complications  will  result. 
We  cannot  increase  the  salaries  of  these 
public  officials  without  creating  in  the 
minds  of  all  Federal  employees  a  pur- 
pose of  again  asking  for  increased  sal- 
aries for  themeselves. 

If  we  should  increase  the  salaries  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices  from  $35,000  to 
$60,000;  and  salaries  of  commissioners, 
agency  heads,  assistant  secretaries  and 
others  to  between  $30,000  and  $50,000; 
this  would  likewise  act  as  a  stimulus,  en- 
couraging other  employees  to  demand 
increased  salaries.  Moreover,  union 
leaders  will  seize  this  as  an  argument  for 
asking  for  increased  wages  and  salaries 
from  industry*. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that 
there  are  people  unemployed  in  our 
country.  Practically  every  week  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  argviments  are  made 
encouraging  Federal  spending  so  that 
people  may  be  put  to  work. 

There  is  only  one  sound  method  of 
putting  people  to  work,  and  that  is  to 
create  a  healthy  industrial  economy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  corusent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  if  the 
unemployed  of  our  Nation  are  to  be 
assigned  Jobs,  those  Jobs  must  come 
through  an  atmosphere  which  Induces 


people  to  buy.     People  will  not  bii>  *, 
the  prices  of  things  are  constantly  k*.« 
raised.     We  will  not  be  able  to  se??* 
the  world  markets  if  we  put  oiWiv^ 
into  a  noncompetitive  position 

The  argument  also  will  be  made  th., 
we  cannot  get  able  people  to  take  i  k 
in  government,  that  we  cannot  get  Ihi 
persons  to  run  for  Congress  at  saioJ; 
of  $22,500  a  year,  and  therefore  the^? 
aries  ought  to  be  increased  to  $35ooo' 
If  we  reduced  salaries  of  Members  nf 
Congress,  we  could  not  get  them  out  n 
the  Capitol  with  a  shotgun.     We  need  n 
increased  amounts  to  keep  them  here 

When  there  is  a  vacancy  on  the  Su 
preme  Court,  there  are  countless  peoD> 
asking  for  appointment.  A  Supremp 
Court  Justice  who  retires  after  ha^ne 
served  15  years  and  having  reached  th^ 
age  of  70  receives  $35,000  a  year  wlvZ 
the  end  of  his  life.  A  district  Judge  r/ 
ceives  522,500  a  year,  and  an  apneUot^ 
court  Judge  $25,500  a  year. 

I  respectfully  .^ubmit  that  if  a  recom 
mcndation  Is  made  and  carried  into 
effect  to  raise  the  salaries  I  have  men- 
tioned, instead  of  solving  problems  It  will 
make  them  worse.  The  taxpayer  will 
sweat  and  will  bow  to  carry  the  load  j 
think  it  ought  not  to  be  done,  and  I  shall 
oppose  the  proposal  when  It  comes  before 
the  Senate 
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DEVELOPMENT  OP  SUPERSONIC 
AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  echo  the  sentiments  ex- 
pre.s.scd  by  the  able  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr  Gruemno]  only  a  few  minutes  ago 
in  his  comments  with  respect  to  Pan 
American  Airways  and  the  announce- 
ment yesterday  by  the  President  of  the 
position  the  United  States  will  take  on 
the  development  of  supersonic  aircraft 

I  was  astounded,  as  I  know  everylxxly 
else  was.  to  read  in  the  newspapers  yes- 
terday the  Intention  of  Pan  American 
Airways  to  purchase  six  supersonK 
tran.sport  airplanes  about  to  be  produced 
as  a  Joint  venture,  by  the  British  and 
French  Governments. 

The  decision  by  Pan  American,  I  am 
told,  was  reached  with  mixed  emoUons 
Historically  Pan  American  has  utilized 
American  made  aircraft  during  its  36 
years  of  existence. 

Since  the  day  it  was  conceived.  Pan 
American  has  been  a  pioneer  not  only  In 
charting  new  air  routes,  but  also  In 
stimulating  aircraft  designers  and  build- 
ers into  creating  the  air  vehicles  neces- 
sary for  the  long-range  mission  of  the 
United  States  to  bring  nations  closer  and 
closer  by  way  of  reasonably  priced  u' 
travel. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Pan  American 
had  its  Inception  in  Florida.  From  tha: 
humble  beginning — which  was  a  90-mile 
flight  from  Key  West  to  Havana.  Cub»— 
Pan  American  World  Airways  h&s  be- 
come today  what  the  phrase  implies. 

The  first  plane  making  that  historic 
run  in  1927  was  a  Ford  trlmotor.  engi- 
neered, built,  and  operated  by  American 
people. 

Ever  since.  Pan  American  haa  de- 
pended upon  the  imagination,  the  skill. 
and  the  enterprising  endeavor  of  Ameri- 


can craftsmanship  to  produce  the  air- 
craft and  the  people  to  operate  them. 

The  DC-3,  the  DC-4,  the  Boeing  314, 
the  DC-6,  the  DC-7,  and  its  variations — 
all  were  conceived  by  American  minds 
and  created  by  American  hands. 

At  a  time  when  it  appeared  that  our 
friends  across  the  sea  would  come  up 
with  the  first  commercial  jet  aircraft. 
Pan  American  entered  into  prellminai-y 
negotiations  with  the  British. 

Lacking  any  guarantee  that  the  U.S. 
Government  and  American  initiative 
would  produce  a  commercial  jet  aircraft 
able  to  compete  with  its  immense  foreign 
competition.  Pan  American  thought — 
quite  seriously — of  pioneering  with  the 
British  Comet. 

It  was  of  tremendous  importance.  Mr. 
President,  that  Pan  Am — at  the  moment 
of  truth  a  privately  owned  company  op- 
erating with  a  minimum  of  assistance  in 
the  form  of  Federal  subsidy — should  be 
able  to  compete  equitably  with  its  Gov- 
ernment-owned counterparts. 

In  the  final  analysis  Pan  American 
did  not  purchase  foreign-built  aircraft. 
Rather,  it  paid  a  penalty — a  financial 
penalty — by  preferring  to  hold  confi- 
dence in  the  ingenuity  of  the  American 
Jet  potential. 

I  understand  that  the  arrangement 
which  has  been  made  with  the  British 
and  the  French  is  such  that.  If  Pan 
American  does  not  choose  to  buy  the 
British-French  planes  at  the  time  they 
will  be  flyable.  Pan  American  will  lose 
something  like  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars.  I  am  sure  that  will  be  the  deci- 
sion of  Pan  American.  In  light  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  indicated  that  we  are 
going  forward  with  the  supersonic  air- 
craft. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  speak  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  In  1955,  Pan  Am 
announced  plans  to  purchase  Boeing 
707  s  and  Douglas  DC-8's.  These  air- 
craft began  flying  commercially  In 
October  of  1958  and  Pan  Am's  faith  in 
our  ability  to  get  the  Job  done  appeared 
justified. 

Today,  the  707  and  the  DC-8  and  their 
variations  are  the  jet  commercial  air- 
craft of  the  world.  But  the  pioneering, 
the  willingness  to  take  the  calculated 
risk,  had  to  come  from  within.  It  did, 
in  the  image  of  Pan  American.  Ironi- 
cally, most  of  Pan  Am's  worldwide  com- 
petition originates  with  American-made 
aircraft. 

I  know  all  of  us  were  pleased  to  note 
the  speech  yesterday  of  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  in  addressing  the 
Air  Force  Academy  In  Colorado,  when 
he  stated: 

May  I  add  at  thla  point  a  comment  and 
an  announcement.  Civilian  aviation,  long 
both  the  beneflclary  and  l)enefactor  of  mUl- 
tary  aviation,  la  of  necessity  equally  dy- 
namic. Neither  the  economics  nor  the  poli- 
tics of  International  air  competition  permit 
u«  to  stand  still  In  thU  area. 

Having  reviewed  their  recommendatlona 
n  u  my  Judgment  that  this  Government 
•hould  commence  immediately  a  new  pro- 


gram In  partnership  with  private  enter- 
prise to  develop,  at  the  earliest  oractlcable 
date,  the  prototype  of  a  commercially  auc- 
oessf  ul  supersonic  transport  auperlor  to  thtLt 
now  being  undeitaken  in  any  other  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  particu- 
lar plane  which  we  will  make,  by  reason 
of  our  know-how  and  capability,  will 
more  than  meet  the  competition  which 
we  may  have.  The  necessity  has  been 
shown  for  our  going  forward  with  this 
type  of  program,  a  program  of  building 
an  airplane  that  will  carry  200  or  more 
passengers,  and  fly  8,000  or  more  miles, 
at  a  speed  of  2,000  miles  an  hour. 

Certainly,  there  Is  an  element  of  risk. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that,  even  with 
substantial  Government  participation 
in  this  enterprise,  we  will  develop  a 
really  successful  supersonic  aircraft. 
However,  I  am  satisfied  that,  provided 
with  the  know-how,  which  we  already 
have,  and  provided  with  the  technicians, 
which  we  already  have,  we  shall  see 
America  maintain  its  place  in  the  world 
with  respect  to  building  the  greatest 
aircraft  that  can  be  developed  anywhere 
in  the  world. 


MEETING  OUR  RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR  AUTHORIZING  NASA'S  1964 
BUDGET 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  speak- 
ing as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences,  I  am  gratified  by 
the  response  of  the  chairman  to  my  let- 
ter of  May  10,  1963.  In  which  I  pointed 
out  that  our  committee  has  a  special  ob- 
ligation at  this  time  to  investigate  thor- 
oughly the  objectives,  programs,  and 
budget  represented  by  NASA's  request 
for  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  chairman  has  announced  that  our 
authorization  hearings  will  be  scheduled 
to  permit  eminent  scientists  to  express 
their  views  on  our  space  program.  The 
result  Is  that  on  June  10-11,  our  com- 
mittee will  provide  a  forum  for  witnesses 
who  are  recognized  as  experts  in  their 
respective  fields.  They  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  analyze  our  space  objectives 
and  to  air  their  views,  pro  and  con,  on 
the  manner  in  which  we  are  seeking  to 
achieve  national  goals. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
we  need  to  clarify  the  exact  nature  of 
our  responsibility  in  authorizing  NASA's 
budget  for  fiscal  1964.  This  is  a  task 
which  has  been  delegated  by  the  Senate 
to  its  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences.  Not  only  our  own  com- 
mittee members,  but  all  Members  of  the 
Senate,  look  to  our  conunittee  to  study 
and  report  upon  our  space  activities  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  provide  the  basis 
for  an  informed  judgment  concerning 
the  authorization  of  funds  for  the  com- 
ing year.  And  beyond  this  Interest  of 
the  entire  Senate,  and  the  correspond- 
ing concern  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, are  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes 
which  make  the  space  program  possible. 
They  need  to  be  reassured  that  the  deci- 
sions of  their  elected  representatives 
have  been  made  in  the  public  interest 

Our  committee  reports  to  the  Senate 
every  year  on  the  authorization  of  funds 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 


Administration.    Why,  then.  Is  this  par- 
ticular year  of  imusual  signlflcance? 

First,  there  is  a  tremendous  increase  in 
NASA's  budget  request  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  ceiling  in  sight  for  succeeding 
fiscal  years.  NASA's  budget,  a  little 
more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  in  fiscal 
1960,  rose  to  $926,200,000  in  1961.  In 
1962.  NASA  had  new  obligational  author- 
ity of  $1,796,000,000,  rising  to  $3,622,- 
600,000  in  1963.  with  a  budget  request  for 
fiscal  1964  of  $5,663,600,000.  This  is  by 
no  means  the  only  money  which  the 
United  States  has  sr>ent.  or  is  planning 
to  spend,  on  space  activities.  The  total 
space  budget  which  includes,  in  addition 
to  NASA,  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy- 
Commission,  Weather  Bureau,  and  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  has  risen 
from  $3,280,100,000  in  1962  to  $5,513  - 
800,000  in  1963,  and  the  budget  request 
for  new  obligational  authority  in  fiscal 
1964  comes  to  a  total  of  $7,614  million. 
While  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  does  not 
authorize  funds  for  these  other  four 
agencies,  the  comprehensive  space  ac- 
tivities of  the  entire  Government  must 
be  kno\*Ti  in  order  to  place  NASA's  pro- 
gram in  perspective  as  well  as  insure 
coordinated  procedures  to  effect  econ- 
omies and  prevent  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion. The  Appropriations  Committees,  of 
course,  report  their  recommendations  for 
all  space  budgets  and  the  Congress  votes 
for  the  separate  amoimts  which  add  up  to 
funds  for  the  total  UJS.  space  pro- 
gram. Primary  responsibility  for  our 
civiUan  space  efforts  has  been  given  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, and  at  a  time  when  its 
budget  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  $4  billion 
in  2  years,  it  is  essential  that  Congress 
exercise  the  closest  scrutiny  over  its 
program. 

The  second  reason  why  our  hearings 
this  year  are  of  imusual  significance  is 
that  NASA's  funds  are  largely  commit- 
ted to  landing  a  man  on  the  Moon 
and  returning  him  safely  to  Earth  dur- 
ing this  decade.  The  priority  given  this 
project,  which  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated to  cost  between  $20  and  $40  bil- 
lion, raises  the  question  of  adequate 
funding  of  other  space  activities.  As 
I  wrote  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  Hon  Clinton  P.  Anderson  on 
May  10: 

I  realize  that  the  recent  objectives  of  our 
space  program  were  sent  by  President  Ken- 
nedy to  the  Congress  on  May  25.  1961.  when 
he  defined  "urgent  national  needs."  and 
that  since  then  Congress  has  twice  voted  in 
favor  of  annual  appropriations  for  the  space 
goals  of  accelerating  worldwide  space  com- 
munications, a  satellite  weather  svstem,  a 
nuclear  rocket;  and  "before  this  decade  is 
out.  of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon  and 
returning  him  safely  to  earth."  I  recaU, 
too.  that  at  that  time  the  President  asked 
Congress  for  a  Judgment  in  accepting  a 
"firm  commitment"  to  the  manned  lunar 
program  which  waa  estimated  after  1962 
to  be  between  $7  to  $9  billion  additional 
over  the  next  5  years. 

I  pointed  out  that — 

As  we  know,  one  Congress  cannot  legally 
commit  succeeding  Congresses  to  long-range 
future  courses  of  action,  although  it  is  usual 
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for  programs  In  the  public  Interest,  strongly 
supported  by  public  opinion,  to  be  consist- 
ently continued. 

I  explained  to  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  that — 

It  Is  not.  however,  for  this  leg&l  reason 
that  I  think  our  committee  should  study 
the  objectives  ot  our  space  activities,  the 
allocation  of  our  resources,  and  the  benefits 
we  hope  to  derive  from  the  uses  and  explora- 
tion of  outer  space.     Rather.  It   Is   because 

1  thlnlc  the  priority  given  the  manned  lunar 
program  Is  more  of  an  Issue  now  than  It  was 

2  years  ago  At  least  the  criticisms  have 
crystallized  more,  and  now  Is  the  time  to 
study  the  types  of  objections  which  are 
being  raised  and  to  find  answers  which 
people  will  understand. 

The  third  reason  for  the  timeliness  of 
our  investigation  this  year  is  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said  at  his  press  confer- 
ence on  April  3.  1963.  that — 

It  may  be  that  there's  waste  In  the  space 
budget.  If  there's  waste,  then  I  thlnlc  It 
ought  to  be  cut  out  by  the  Congress  and 
I'm  sure   will   be. 

It  Is  disturbing  to  think  that  a  space 
budget  request  already  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress may  contain  Items  which  represent 
waste,  and  it  is  equally  disturbing  to  con- 
sider the  implication  that  Congress  is 
responsible  for  identifying  those  areas 
and  cutting  them  out.  This  poses  quite 
a  problem  for  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees. 

I  explained  my  reaction  to  this  situa- 
tion, that  having  served  for  many  years 
on  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations.  I  am  familiar  with 
examples  of  waste  which  have  been  dis- 
covered after  unnecessary  expenditures 
have  already  been  incurred.  In  such 
cases,  there  is  not  much  that  can  be  done 
except  to  regret  that  essential  facts  were 
not  marshaled  in  time  for  the  committees 
and  the  Congress  to  use  with  foresight  in 
preventing  needless  expense.  I  am  sure 
that  most  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  will  share  my  conviction  that 
timely  advice  should  head  off  the  possi- 
bility of  wasteful  spendmg. 

Our  committee  would  face  the  task  of 
evaluating  the  plans  for  our  future  space 
activities  in  any  event,  but  when  we 
combine  the  size  of  the  space  budget, 
its  allocation  primarily  for  the  manned 
lunar  landing  project,  and  the  possibility 
of  waste  in  space  expenditures,  only  one 
conclusion  can  be  reached — that  we  must 
get  all  the  facts  and  informed  opinions 
in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of 
money  required  for  our  space  program. 
We  try,  of  course,  to  meet  our  responsi- 
bility on  a  continuous  basis  all  through 
the  year,  and  we  are  already  aware  of 
some  of  the  main  issues  which  require 
resolution  at  this  time. 

These  issues  appear  to  be  of  two 
tyi)es — those  which  relate  to  the  manned 
lunar  landing,  and  those  connected  with 
other  objectives  which  are  justified  In 
NASA's  1964  budget.  Since  differences 
of  opinion  are  a  normal  feature  of  demo- 
cratic government,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  strong  pro  and  con  positions  have 
been  taken  on  the  policy  of  landing  a 
man  on  the  moon  and  bringing  him 
safely  back  to  earth  during  this  decade. 
We  are  told  by  some  observers  that 
the  moon  is  a  "crash"  program  under- 
taken solely  in  the  spirit  of  a  prestige 
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race  with  the  Russians.  FYom  others  we 
hear  that  this  is  not  a  crash  but  an  "op- 
timum" program  geared  to  a  realistic 
level  of  advancing  technology  and  un- 
dertaken so  that  the  United  States  will 
have  a  preeminent  position  in  exploring 
and  using  the  space  environment. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the 
manned  lunar  program  has  no  military 
significance  because  deterrent  defense 
measures  can  be  better  accomplished 
from  the  earth  and  airspace.  Others 
contend  that  the  earth  can  be  controlled, 
at  least  for  blackmail  purposes,  from 
bases  on  the  moon.  Some  would  like  to 
have  manned  spaceflight  developed  with 
more  regard  for  missions  to  be  performed 
in  earth  orbits  than  for  those  connected 
with  the  moon. 

Some  experts  say  that  unless  we  at- 
tach a  deadline  date  such  as  "this  dec- 
ade" for  reaching  the  moon,  we  will 
stretch  out  the  attainment  of  the  goal 
indefinitely.  The  opposite  opinion  is 
that  a  slower  pace  would  provide  greater 
safety  to  the  astronauts,  assure  more  sci- 
entific returns,  and  cost  much  less 
money. 

One  position  is  that  the  manned  lunar 
landing  program  will  absorb  so  many  of 
our  scientists  and  engineers  that  we  shall 
not  have  enough  for  other  necessary 
tasks.  The  opposite  opinion  is  that  the 
space  program  is  a  stimulant  to  our  edu- 
cational system  and  will  lead  to  more 
students  choosing  a  professional  career 
in  science  and  engineering. 

And  then  we  have  the  conflict  of  values 
between  those  who  insist  that  society 
would  benefit  more  from  money  spent  for 
a  variety  of  purposes  other  than  space 
exploration,  while  the  other  group  in- 
sists that  more  money  should  be  spent 
for  space  projects  other  than  the  moon 
landing. 

Some  people  want  to  explore  the  moon 
with  instruments  because  they  say  it 
would  be  cheaper  and  just  as  effective 
as  landing  men  on  the  moon.  Those  in 
favor  of  the  manned  program,  however, 
say  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  judg- 
ment of  a  man  in  accommodating  him- 
self to  changing  circumstances.  But 
even  within  this  group  there  is  disagree- 
ment between  those  who  would  like  to 
include  scientists  among  the  first  travel- 
ers to  the  moon  and  those  who  are  satis- 
fied with  our  training  of  the  astronauts. 
The  existence  of  such  a  series  of 
diametrically  opposite  opinions  indicates 
that  serious  questions  are  being  raised 
about  the  basic  policy  of  designating 
the  lunar  landing  as  an  "urgent  national 
need."  There  are  many  times  when  we 
accept  a  policy — for  example,  the  policy 
of  maintaining  a  strong  national  de- 
fense— and  our  questions  are  then  con- 
cerned with  the  adequacy  of  the  program 
and  budget  designed  to  implement  that 
policy.  The  fact  that  the  policy  itself 
is  being  questioned  underscores  the  wis- 
dom of  having  a  thorough  investigation 
of  NASA's  budget  request  for  1964. 

There  are  other  issues  involved.  As 
we  proceed  with  the  authorization  hear- 
ings, we  shall  want  to  find  the  answers  to 
many  such  questions  sis  these: 

First.  What  percentage  of  the  funds 
authorized  by  Congress  for  fiscal  1962 
and    1963    has   not    been   obligated    by 


NASA,  and  what  percentage  has  not  ht^ 
committed   for  expenditure?  ^^ 

Second.  What  is  the  history  of  NAflA' 
actions  in  reprograming  and  reallocatte» 
funds  previously  granted  by  Congress' 

Third.  Assuming  NASA  were  to  rectiv. 
its  1964  budget  request,  how  much  un 
obligated  money  would  be  carried  ovei 
into  fiscal  1965  from  previous  authoriz* 
tions? 

Fourth  Will  NASA  be  able  to  find  and 
employ  the  additional  personnel  for 
which  funds  are  requested  in  the  flvai 
1964  budget?  ^ 

Fifth.  To  what  extent  does  NASA 
award  contracts  without  competitive 
bidding'' 

Sixth,  What  is  the  financial  relation 
ship  between  NASA  and   the  Weather 
Bureau    in   the   meteorological   satellite 
program?     Who   decides  which  agency 
shall  pay  for  parts  of  this  program? 

Seventh.  Is  there  maximum  coopcra- 
tion  between  NASA  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  the  use  of  facilities  such  aa 
ships,  tracking  stations,  research  or- 
ganizations  and  so  forth? 

Eighth.  What  research  does  NASA  ex- 
pect  to  perform  for  the  Communicationj 
Satellite  Corporation?  How  much  will 
this  cost? 

Ninth.  Since  the  delay  in  the  Gemini 
project  had  not  been  taken  into  account 
when  the  budget  was  prepared,  what 
effect  does  this  now  have  on  the  budget 
request  for  fiscal  1964? 

Tenth.  Will  we  be  asked  next  year  to 
spend  more  money  for  scientific  re- 
search? For  example,  is  the  amount  of 
money  programed  for  space  medical  re- 
search  considered  adequate  for  future 
interplanetary  exploration? 

Eleventh.  How  much  of  the  system  we 
build  for  going  to  the  moon  and  back  will 
be  usable  after  this  objective  is  accom- 
plished? 

Twelfth.  Do  we  have  an  adequate  pro- 
gram  for  manned  spaceflight  missions 
near  the  earth  as  distinguished  from 
those  required  for  lunar  flights? 

To  ask  a  dozen  questions  of  this  type 
is  only  the  beginning.  We  must  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  our  space  priorities 
have  been  established  correctly  as  well 
as  examine  the  justifications  for  specific 
budget  items  within  the  budget  as  pre- 
sented.  The  problem  of  allocating  the 
budget  within  NASA  is  not  a  new  kind  of 
problem  for  the  Congress.  We  have  had 
this  kind  of  problem  with  the  defense 
budgets  as  they  relate  to  the  roles  and 
mi-ssions  of  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps.  This  is.  of  course,  s 
different  kind  of  problem  from  that  of 
determining  whether  or  not  a  particular 
program  is  operating  eflflciently. 

I  suppose  no  one  is  in  a  position  to 
say  that  there  is  absolutely  no  place 
where  a  particular  agency's  budget  can 
be  cut.  but  part  of  our  answer  to  this 
question  must  be  based  upon  informa- 
tion concerning  the  manner  in  which 
NASA's  budget  was  formulated.  Who 
participated  in  drawing  up  NASA's 
budget  request,  and  what  kind  of  review 
did  it  undergo  before  being  sent  to  Con- 
press?  I  have  noticed  that  Congress  is 
often  blamed  for  authorizing  the  reduc- 
tion of  specific  items  In  a  budget.  But 
Congress  may  also  be  criticized  for  mak- 
liifT  a  perci  ntagc  cut  in  a  total  budget, 
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even  though  this  type  of  reduction  may 
be  easier  for  an  admimstrator  to  absorb, 
ngrticularly  if  he  has  large  carryover 
funds  available.  In  making  our  deter- 
minations, therefore,  it  Is  very  important 
for  us  to  establish  whether  there  is  a 
possibility  of  waste  in  the  space  budget 
because  a  particular  objective  does  not 
justify  the  cost  or  whether  waste  can 
occur  because  specific  projects  are  not 
being  pursued  efficiently. 

To  enable  the  committee  to  evaluate 
the  justifications  presented  for  NASA's 
1964  budget,  all  pertinent  points  of  view 
must  be  considered.  We  have  already 
held  our  scientific  and  technical  hearings 
as  a  basis  for  trying  to  get  the  policy, 
program,  and  budget  to  operate  on  the 
same  wavelength.  Soon  we  shall  be  go- 
ing Into  the  meticulous  detail  of  examin- 
ing proposals  for  the  expenditure  of 
$5,663,600,000.  Before  we  start  this 
process  we  are  receiving  testimony  from 
a  group  of  experts  who  are  recognized  as 
outstanding  specialists  in  their  various 
fields.  Theirs  will  not  be  the  only  voices 
to  be  heard,  nor  will  theirs  be  the  only 
evidence  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
making  decisions  on  NASA's  future. 
They  will  be  among  those  who  are  mak- 
ing a  contribution  to  the  democratic 
process. 

In  a  democracy  we  must  consider  the 
views  of  many  groups,  of  those  who  are 
specialists  and  those  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  an  understanding  of  the  general 
relationship  between  science  and  gov- 
ernment policy.  As  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  it  is  our  function  to 
reconcile  these  views  In  the  public  in- 
terest. Ultimately  the  decisions  on  au- 
thorizing and  appropriating  money  are 
not  made  by  specialists  in  NASA,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  or  elsewhere.  In 
our  democracy  these  decisions  are  made 
by  the  Congress  and  the  President. 


PISHTNG  FOR  FUN— AND  TO  WASH 
YOUR  SOUL 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  In 
order  that  I  may  pay  a  tribute  to  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  to 
all  who  love  to  fish  and  to  all  troubled 
spirits  who  have  never  learned  the  re- 
storative effects  of  "still  waters  and  green 
pastures,"  I  warmly  commend  the  new 
book  by  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover— Random  House — entitled  'Fish- 
ing for  Fun— And  To  Wash  Your  Soul." 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  spend 
my  life  within  the  shadows  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  where  I  have  enjoyed 
wonderful  opportunities  to  hunt  and  fish. 
Consequently.  I  was  dehghted  when 
President  Hoover  decided  to  build,  while 
he  was  in  the  White  House  and  at  his 
own  expense,  a  fishing  camp  on  the 
Rapldan  River  which  was  only  about  125 
miles  from  my  home.  At  that  spot  In 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  President 
Hoover  purchased  165  acres,  which  In- 
cluded approximately  5  miles  of  the 
Rapldan  River.  Incidentally,  that  river 
was  named  by  our  colonial  ancestors  for 


Queen  Anne  and  that  surname  was  quali- 
fied by  the  fact  that  that  bold  stream  of 
cold,  clear  water  tumbled  rapidly  from 
the  top  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  to 
where  it  flowed  Into  the  Rappahannock 
River  just  about  Frederickburg. 

After  President  Hoover  left  the  White 
House  and  the  Congress  authorized  the 
establishment  of  the  Shenandoah  Na- 
tional Park,  he  donated  his  fishing  camp 
to  the  Federal  Government  to  be  Incor- 
porated In  the  Shenandoah  National 
Park.  Thus  Hoover's  favorite  trout 
stream,  the  Rapidan.  Is  now  open  to  pub- 
lic fishing  but  "for  fun  only"  because  the 
fishermen  are  required  to  use  artificial 
flies  with  barbless  hooks  and  to  return 
to  the  water  all  fish  that  are  taken. 

In  1929  in  recognition  of  the  Impetus 
that  President  Hoover,  by  example  as 
well  as  precept,  had  given  to  the  sport  of 
fishing  and  enjoyment  of  the  out  of 
doors,  the  Virginia  chapter  of  the  Isaak 
Walton  League  purchased  from  the 
Shakespeare  Co.  the  best  fly  rod  that  it 
manufactured  and  I,  then  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  Virginia  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  was  given 
the  cherished  privilege  of  presenting  that 
rod  to  Fisherman  Herbert  Hoover  on  the 
White  House  lawn. 

On  April  30.  1951,  President  Hoover 
testified  before  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  When  he  had 
completed  his  prepared  statement,  I  said : 

This  is  not  on  the  present  subject  but  do 
you  still  have  that  fishing  rod  that  I  pre- 
sented to  you  when  you  were  In  the  White 
House? 

When  President  Hoover  got  back  to 
his  suite  at  the  Mayflower  that  after- 
noon, he  wrote  me  the  following  note  in 
his  own  handwriting: 

As  you  remarked  today,  "This  Is  not  on  the 
present  subject."  I  still  have  that  rod  and 
you  never  asked  for  an  RFC  loan. 

Every  spring  renews  my  gratitude  for  the 
rod — and  the  friendliness  that  came  with  It. 

That  simple  note  indicates  the  great 
heart  of  a  noble  man  whose  work  for  the 
relief  of  war-torn  countries  during  World 
War  I  brought  him  national  fame  and 
whose  contribution  as  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  preservation  of  the 
American  system  of  private  enterprise 
deserved  a  better  reward  than  the  stock 
market  crash  of  1929  and  the  following 
depression  of  the  thirties. 

As  I  turned  this  week  from  the  con- 
sideration of  a  plethora  of  bills  alleged  to 
be  offered  on  behalf  of  civil  rights,  I 
found  great  satisfaction  In  reading  on 
page  3  of  Fishing  for  Fun"  that  "all 
men  are  equal  before  fish."  The  same 
thought,  of  course,  was  expressed  by  the 
great  John  Adams  of  Massachusetts  In 
the  summer  of  1776  when  his  wife  wrote 
him  from  Boston  In  great  distress  asking 
why  he  could  have  been  so  foolish  as  to 
sign  a  statement  that  all  men  are  born 
equal.    Promptly,  Adams  replied: 

Deab  Abigail:  You  do  not  understand  what 
we  meant.  All  that  we  meant  In  the  Decla- 
ration of  Indpendence  on  that  subject  was 
that  all  men  are  born  men  and  not  some 
men  and  some  whales 

In  the  coming  weeks  of  debate  over 
what  is  really  meant  by  equality  It  will 
pay  Members  of  the  Senate  to  bear  in 
mind  the  t>T>e  of  equality  that  Is  recog- 


nized by  the  fish.  Incidentally,  there  are 
plenty  of  brook  trout  in  the  Rapidan 
River  which  will  laugh  at  the  neophyte 
who  thinks  that  he  can  cast  a  dry  fly  as 
well  as  Herbert  Hoover. 

In  the  foreword  to  his  charming  book. 
President  Hoover  said : 

Fishing  Is  a  chance  to  wash  one's  soul  with 
pure  air.  with  the  rxish  of  the  brook,  or  with 
the  shimmer  of  the  sun  on  the  blue  water. 

It  brings  meekness  and  Inspiration  from 
the  scenery  of  nature,  charity  toward  tackle- 
makers,  patience  toward  fish,  a  mockery  of 
profits  and  egos,  a  quieting  of  hate,  a  rejoic- 
ing that  you  do  not  have  to  decide  a  darned 
thing  until  next  week. 

And  It  Is  discipline  In  the  equality  of 
man — for  all  men  are  equal  before  fish. 

As  I  already  have  said  when  we  get 
Involved  in  the  Senate  in  the  forthcom- 
ing debate  over  civil  rights  legislation 
which  we  of  the  South  feel  was  conceived 
in  p>olltical  expediency  and  bom  of  a 
punitive  spirit  against  the  South,  I  hope 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  will  read 
"Fishing  for  Fun— And  To  Wash  Your 
Soul."  by  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover.  That  book  may  help  us  to  re- 
member the  words  of  a  wise  man  called 
Solomon : 

Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  It  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  In  unity. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator's  reference  to  the  book  by  for- 
mer President  Hoover  Is  well  taken,  and 
I  wish  to  join  with  him  in  that  part  of 
his  speech.  There  are  certain  other  ref- 
erences which  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  made  which  I  would  like  to  set  aside 
for  the  moment  and  in  which  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  associated  with  him. 

However,  while  fishing  is  good  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  though  it  is  recognized  that 
there  lives  no  greater  exponent  of  the 
art  of  fishing  and  the  pleasure  that  is 
derived  frcnn  fishing  than  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  and  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  they  should  come  to  Mirme- 
sota,  because  there  they  will  find  excel- 
lent fishing  in  Basswood  Lake,  in  Winni- 
bigoshish.  Lake  Vermilion,  Itascal,  and 
Leech  Lakes,  or  in  any  one  of  our  22,000 
lakes.  If  they  will  come  there,  it  will 
be  a  wonderful  exf>erience  for  them. 

There  is  the  walleyed  pike,  which  is 
a  wonderful  fish;  the  trout,  a  marvelous 
fish;  the  northern,  excellent;  bass,  su- 
perb; all  in  the  good  cold,  fresh,  blue 
waters  of  Mlrmesota. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  readily  concede 
that,  although  President  Cleveland  said 
that  the  best  bass  fishing  in  the  United 
States  is  to  be  found  in  the  James  River 
of  my  State,  we  all  know  that  there  is 
a  greater  ratio  of  water  to  land  in  Min- 
nesota than  in  any  other  State  of  the 
Union.  It  is  the  land  of  Minnehaha  and 
the  sky-blue  waters. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     And  Hiawatha. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  And  Hiawatha.  I 
will  be  in  St.  Paul  next  Wednesday,  and 
I  have  been  invited  to  fish  in  the  St. 
Croix,  in  which,  it  is  said,  bass  fishing  is 
as  good  as  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  a  border  river,  and 
therefore  enjoys  the  blessings  of  two 
States.  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin;  and 
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the  Presiding  Officer  iMr.  Nelson  in  the     ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL     latory   bodies   havP  oomr.i        . 
Chair)    must   not   say    a   word    at   this  noON  ON  MONDAY  NEXT  SS  a??u\''th^"H'  ^'l^e^^!!!^-  °ot  « 


chair)    must   not   say 
moment.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  other  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  is  seeking  recogni- 
tion. I  have  fished  in  Wisconsin  and  in 
Minnesota  and  in  Michigan,  all  three  of 
them  good  bass  States.  However,  the 
main  point  that  I  wish  to  emphasize  at 
this  time  is  what  I  said  about  equahty, 
that  all  men  are  equal  before  fish. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     And  in  a  rowboat. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  can- 
not remain  silent  while  mention  is  made 
of  the  good  fishing  in  Wisconsin.  Min- 
nesota, and  Virginia  without  suggesting 
to  Senators  that  they  come  to  the  shores 
of  Lake  Erie  in  Ohio,  where  they  will 
find  an  abundance  of  fish. 


NOON  ON  MONDAY  NEXT  much  about  the  decisiol^mi;;'  °?  » 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr.   President    I  Practitioners  have  been  victorious  i. 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the  yers— but  about  the  fact  that  there  i7*' 

business  for  today  has  been  completed  s^^led  law;  there  is  no  basis  on  whi  ^ 

the  Senate  adjourn  untU  12  oclock  noon  ^^^^  <^*"  expect  what  is  likely  to  hannl 

on  Monday  next.  Political   and   economic   pressure  unA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without  ^^^^^  circumstances  is  almost  sure 

objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  There  is  also  a  lack  of  public  faith 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  I  repeat  '^^  "^'^^  P"^''c  bodies  have  been  admin 

my    thanks    to    my    able    friend    from  ]^^^^'  although  there  have  beenaom" 

Minnesota.  brilliant  exceptions  among  administw 

S?""^'  ^''?}}  ^  ''^  ^^  '^^e  of  Mr.  Minol" 

FREEDOM  OF  INPX>RMATION  BILL  SLtSn°"of^ii^r^rrdeJ^^5T^- 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President.  I  am  careful  and  thoughtful  consideration  k 

a  cosponsor  of  the  freedom  of  informa-  the  Senate  and  House.                           ^ 
tion  bill  introduced  Tue.sday  by  the  dis- 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  season  of  the  year  when  many  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  grace  com- 
mencement exercises  at  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  schools  across  the  land. 

Therefore  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  inquiring  of  my  able  friend,  the  act- 
ing majority  leader,  with  respect  to  the 
exertions  which  the  majority  party  has 
in  mind  for  the  Senate  tomorrow  and 
Monday,  smce  both  those  days  are  of 
some  importance  to  some  of  our  brethren 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — and  sisters 
also. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  Senator  amended  his  reference 
to  include  sisters,  because  we  have  had 
some  discussions  with  Members  of  the 
Senate  of  both  sexes. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  majority,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Senate's  business 
today,  to  move  to  adjourn  the  Senate 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday. 

It  Is  the  intention  to  take  up  on  Mon- 
day what  are  known  as  the  migratory 
labor   bills.    Calendar    No.    180,    S.    521, 
through  Calendar  No.  185.  S.  526.     It  is 
hoped  and  expected  that  these  bills  will 
be    acted    upon    without    yea-and-nay 
votes.    However,  if  there  Is  to  be  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  any  bill  or  any  amend- 
ment thereto,  that  item  will  be  laid  over 
until  Tuesday,  so  that  Senators  who  are 
not  deeply  Interested  in  the  pending  pro- 
posed legislation,  known  as  the  migra- 
tory labor  bills   might  feel  free  to  com- 
mence in  the  commencement  exercises 
starting  Friday,  commence  all  day  Fri- 
day and   all   day  Saturday,  even  com- 
mence a  little  on  Sunday  In  baccalaure- 
ate exercises,  and  continue  to  commence 
on   Monday,   but  then  return  promptly 
for  the  session  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  deep  interest  that 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  shares  in 
the  migratory  labor  bills  will  continue. 
However,  I  am  grateful  that  the  acting 
majority  leader  Indicates  now  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  whose  presence 
will  be  required  elsewhere  on  the  fron- 
tier of  education  may.  if  the  occasion 
arises,  have  the  opportunity  to  return 
on  Tuesday  without  having  missed  any 
opportunity  to  be  recorded. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
California  is  correct.  Also,  there  will  be 
no  votes  today. 


tinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
LoNGl,  who  has  done  so  much  excellent 
work  in  fighting  for  clean,  honest,  un- 
bought  elections. 

The  difficulty  of  gaining  access  to  In- 
formation held  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  recognized 
by  newsmen,  legislators,  and  other  in- 
terested parties,  yet  as  the  years  go  by 
little  is  done  to  correct  this  situation. 

In  this  day  of  big  government  it  is 
essential  that  the  lawmaker,  the  press 
and  the  public  be  given  access  to  the 
facts.  A  Federal  Government  which 
spends  close  to  $100  billion  yearly  can- 
not afford  to  shroud  the  decisions  upon 
which  the  spending  of  this  money  is 
based  in  a  veil  of  secrecy.  A  Federal 
Government  which  daily  makes  judg- 
ments which  affect  not  only  the  lives  of 
its  citizens  but  the  virtual  existence  of 
all  men  cannot  afford  to  capriciously 
withhold  facts  on  which  these  judgments 
are  based. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  pleased 
to  become  a  cosponsor  of  this  proposed 
legislation  whose  provisions  have  already 
been  outlined  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Lo.ncI. 


MINOW   ASKS    REPLACE    FCC    WITH 
ADMINISTRATOR  AND  COURT 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.     Mr.    President,    a 
few  minutes  ago  the  Senate  confirmed 
the  nomination  of  Judge  Loevinger  to  re- 
place the  former  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commis-sion,  New- 
ton Minow.  who  has  retired  from  that 
position.     Mr.  Minow  has  recommended 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission be  abolished  and  replaced  by  a 
court  and  an  administrator.     Mr  Minow 
certainly   speaks   with   the  authority  of 
having  been  until  now  the  head  of  the 
FCC.  and  in  my  judgment  its  most  bril- 
liant Chairman.     His  recommendation  Is 
similar    to    that   of   Louis   Hector,   with 
regard   to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Others  have  made  similar  recommenda- 
tions  with    respect   to   other   regulatory 
agencies 

The  power  of  regulatory  agencies  is 
enormous  Their  decisions  involve  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  Still,  as  the  Landis  re- 
port and  similar  studies  have  shown,  they 
do  not  follow  judicial  procedures.  They 
have  not  developed — certainly  the  FCC 
has  not  developed — consistent  criteria  or 
precedents  The  result  is  that  numerous 
inquiries  have  shown  that  lawyers  who 
appear  before  the  FCC  and  other  regu- 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  thl 
Record  an  article  entitled  •Minow  Cre^ 
Replacing  FCC  With  Court  and  Admm 

"^  Kr^vf'"'.'''''"^"  ^y  Anthony  Lewis  2 
published   in   the   New   York  Times  nf 
June  5.  1963.     The  article  discussed th 
statement  of  Mr.  Minow  and  its  imni 
cations.  *^"" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rico«; 
as  follows:  • 

Minow    Urges   Repi,acinc   PCC   With  Cocw 
AND  Administrator 
(By  Antiiony  Lewis) 
Washington.  June  4.— Newton  N    Minow 
former  clialrman  of  the  Federal  Communi. 
cations  Commission,  believes  that  the  wenct 
should    be    abolished    and    lt«   funcUoM  di- 
vlded   between  a  single  administrator  and  i 
court 

He  made  this  proposal  In  a  letter  to  Pra 
tdent  Kennedy  d.ited  May  31  Mr  Mlnowi 
last  day  In  office  White  House  aids  are 
now  considering  his  Ideas. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  Minow  approMi 
parallels  that  advocated  by  Louis  J  Hector 
when  he  resigned  from  the  CIvii  Aeronauua 
Board  In  1959.  In  a  72-page  memorandum 
Mr.  Hector  said  that  the  admlnistrativt 
agencies  could  not  effectively  perform  the 
varied  Jobs  assigned  to  them. 

Mr.  Minow  restricted  his  comments  to  Uw 
Federal  Communications  Commission  He 
emphasized  what  he  called  Its  Inability  to 
Judge  cases  and  make  policy  at  the  tame 
time,  or  to  do  either  well. 

The  main  falling  of  the  present  organiza- 
tion Is  the  failure  of  the  seven -member  com- 
mission to  lay  down  clear  policies  for  the 
broadcasting  and  other  fields  It  is  suppoMd 
to  regulate.  Mr.  Minow  said. 

"The  multi-member  agency."  he  said,  "hai 
great  difficulty  resolving  differences  among 
the  members  In  their  approach  to  basic 
policies. 

"The  result  Is  to  not  formulate  the  poUcy- 
and  to  postpone  the  policy  decision  to  reso- 
lution on  a  case-by-caae  basis,  which  all  too 
often  means  Inconsistent  decisions,  with  the 
public  and  the  regulated  Industry  not  know- 
ing the  ground  rules. 

More  Important.  Its  consequence  Is  that 
vital  planning  and  policy  measures  are  not 
undertaken." 

The  principal  example  given  by  Mr.  Minow 
was  the  Commission's  proceedings  in  choos- 
ing one  among  many  applicants  for  a  tele- 
vision or  radio  channel. 

Over  the  years  the  Commission  has  laid 
down  many  criteria  for  choosing  one  appli- 
cant over  another.  Mr.  Minow  said,  as  many 
observers  have,  that  these  criteria  were  mu- 
tually Inconsistent  and  were  applied  In  such 
a  way  that  no  one  knew  what  the  CommU- 
slon  wanted  In  a  station  owner 

Instead  of  this  system.  Mr.  Minow  propose* 
a  single  administrator  to  lay  down  the  cri- 
teria     Then  the  administrative  court  would 


spply  them   in   a   legal    contest   among  the 

compet'to"- 

"The  administrator  would  have  had  to 
articulate  effective,  logical  policies,"  Mr. 
Minow  said,  "or  the  administrative  court 
would  be  at  a  loss  in  deciding  the  compar- 
ative case. 

CRAZY-QDILT    PATTERN    SEIJM 

"And  the  court  would  have  long  ago  estab- 
lished a  coherent  line  of  comparative  decl- 
sloni.  rather  than  an  unpredictable,  crazy- 
qullt  pattern." 

Ur  Mlnow's  single  administrator  would  be 
a  member  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  under  the  President,  instead 
of  an  Independent  agency  like  the  PCC. 
He  said  this  would  be  an  advantage  In  making 
policy  on  matters  touching  many  depart- 
ments, such  as  space  satellite  communica- 
tions. 

At  present.  Commission  members  cannot 
be  good  Judges  of  such  matters,  he  argued. 

First,  they  have  to  Judge  cases  they  have 
initiated  themselves. 

"I  do  not  believe  it  Is  possible  to  be  a 
good  Judge  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  a  good 
legislator  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  and 
a  good  administrator  on  Friday,"  Mr.  Minow 
said. 

Second,  and  more  Important,  Commission 
members  are  so  burdened  with  administrative 
matters  that  they  do  not  have  time  to  work 
on  cases  the  way  a  Judge  should,  he  said. 
They  do  not  write  their  own  opinions  or 
even   read    the   record    of   a   case    in   detail. 

Mr  Minow  called  for  serious  study  of  his 
general  proposal.  He  said  he  would  be  glad 
to  "be  of  any  help  I  can  In  furthering  this 
study." 


mOH  INTEREST  RATES  STEM 
ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  pro- 
posed as  his  major  domestic  bill  this 
year  the  reduction  of  taxes.  Historically, 
two  methods  have  been  used  by  the  pol- 
icymakers in  our  Ctovernment  to  stimu- 
late the  growth  of  our  economy.  One 
has  been  the  monetary  policy,  which  has 
been  used  generally;  and  now  a  fiscal 
policy,  which  has  been  used  less  often. 
The  monetary  policy  is  the  traditional 
conservative  way  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy. 

At  a  time  when  the  President  has  pro- 
posed a  reducUon  In  taxes  to  promote 
economic  growth,  the  monetary  policy- 
makers are  moving  in  exactly  the  oppo- 
site direction.  The  managers  of  our 
money  are  marching  rapidly  in  the 
other  direction,  the  direction  of  making 
money  tight. 

On  May  27  of  this  year,  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  published  an  article 
enUtled  "Policy  Shifts  to  Tight  Money  " 
written  by  Lee  M.  Cohn.  It  i.s  a  very 
competent  analysis  of  the  situation  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Policy  Shifts  to  Tight  Monet 
(By  Lee  M    Cohn) 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  shifted  its 
policy  In  the  direction  of  tighter  money  dur- 
ing the  past  week  or  two.  experts  said  today. 
If  the  shift  goes  far  enough  and  last*  long 
enough.  It  may  lead  to  higher  Interest  rates 
and  less  easily  available  credit  for  all  those 
Who  borrow  money 

fth??L^?"*'  during  the  next  year  or  so  prob- 
ably will  run  that  way  in  any  case,  because 


of  natural  market  forces.  A  deliberate  pol- 
icy shift  by  the  Federal  Reserve  would  ac- 
centuate the  trend. 

Evidence  available  to  date  Indicates  that 
the  Federal  Reserve's  move  toward  tighter 
money  Is  moderate.  In  fact,  expert*  main- 
tain It  would  be  accurate  to  describe  the 
policy  as  less  easy,  rather  than  tighter. 

The  big  unsettled  question  Is  whether  the 
policy  shift  wlU  be  temporary  or  long  lasting. 

EVIDENCE    IS    ABUNDANT 

No  announcement  of  the  change  in  policy 
has  been  made  or  will  be  made  untU  next 
year.  The  Federal  Reserve  reports  publicly 
on  such  policy  decisions  In  Its  annual  report, 
Issued  late  In  the  winter  of  the  following 
year. 

Evidence  of  the  move  toward  tighter  money 
is  abundant  In  technical  statistics  and  In 
reports  on  the  feel  of  the  money  market. 

One  Item  of  evidence  Is  the  sharp  decline 
in  the  banking  system's  net  free  reserves. 
Banks  in  the  Federal  Reserve  System  must 
maintain  reserves  equal  to  a  percentage  of 
their  deposits.  Reserves  exceeding  require- 
ments are  avaUable  for  lending,  and  are 
known  as  free  reserves. 

Some  banlcs  must  borrow  on  any  given  day 
to  meet  reserve  requirements,  while  other 
banks  have  free  reserves.  Net  free  reserves 
for  the  system  as  a  whole  are  one  yardstick 
of  the  banks'  potential  lending  capacity,  and 
so  Indicate  the  degree  of  monetary  ease  or 
tightness. 

net  reserves  shrink 

Net  free  reserves  averaged  about  $500  mil- 
lion during  most  of  1961,  then  declined  to 
around  $400  mlUion  during  1962.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  open  market  committee  de- 
cided last  December  to  tighten  policy  slightly. 
This  decision — confirmed  In  the  annual  re- 
port  last  March— reduced  net  free  reserves 
to  about  $300  million  during  the  early 
months  of  1963. 

During  the  past  couple  of  weeks,  net  free 
reserves  have  dropped  even  lower.  Indicat- 
ing that  the  Federal  Reserve  alms  to  keep 
them  at  aroiuid  $200  million  to  $250  million. 
Net  free  reserves  averaged  $161  million  dally 
during  the  week  ended  May  22.  down  from 
$260  million  the  preceding  week. 

Net  free  reserves  are  only  one  indicator 
of  monetary  tightness  or  ease.  Standing 
alone  It  would  not  be  conclusive.  But  there 
is  other  evidence.  Including  the  relatively 
high  Interest  rates  paid  recently  by  banks 
borrowing  to  meet  reserve  requirements. 

Less  concrete  but  perhaps  more  signifi- 
cant is  the  general  "feel"  of  tightness  in 
money  markets.  This  feel  reflects  the  dif- 
ficulty encountered  by  banks  and  bond 
dealers   in  obtaining  credit. 

SHUT   TOWARD    tight    MONEY 

The  Federal  Reserve  Influences  the  tight- 
ness or  ease  of  money  In  various  ways,  most 
often  through  open  market  operations  af- 
fecting the   level   of  free  reserves. 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  buys  Treasury 
bonds,  notes  and  bills  on  the  open  market, 
it  adds  to  bank  reserves.  This  Increases 
the  banks'  lending  capacity,  and  tends  to 
make  credit  more  easily  available  at  lower 
interest  rates.  When  the  Federal  Reserve 
sells  Treasury  securities,  there  are  converse 
effects  and  money  becomes  tighter. 

All  the  evidence  indicates  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  open  market  committee  has 
directed  Its  manager  In  New  York  to  reduce 
bank    reserves    by   selling   securities. 

The  basic  reason  for  the  shift  toward 
tightness  Is  the  continuing  problem  of  large 
deficits  In  the  United  States  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  losses  of  gold  from  Government 
stocks. 

The  United  States  has  a  payment  deficit 
because  the  Government  and  private  citi- 
zens spend,  lend.  Invest  and  give  .iway  more 
money  abroad  than  they  receive  from  foreign 
sources      Deficits  are  settled  partly  through 
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sales  of  gold  to  foreign  governmenU  and 
centra]  banks.  Large  deficits  and  gold  losses 
can   undermine  confidence  in  the  dollar. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  reducing 
the  payments  deficit  and  the  outflow  of 
gold,  but  the  gains  have  been  disappointing. 
A  major  Item  on  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger 
Is  the  outflow  of  capital  Invested  or  lent 
for  short  periods. 

Efforts  to  curb  the  outflow  of  short-term 
capital  and  gold  have  concentrated  on  keep- 
ing XJ£.  short-term  rates  competitive 
with  foreign  rates.  The  United  States  is 
trying  to  keep  American  short-term  rates  up 
and  urging  foreigners  to  cut  their  rates. 

The  key  to  the  short-term  area  is  the  level 
of  interest  rates  on  3-month  and  6-month 
Treastiry  bills.  The  Treasury  has  main- 
tained upward  pressure  on  bUl  rates  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  auctioned  each  week. 

But  the  congressional  battle  over  raising 
the  celling  on  the  Federal  debt  has  interfered 
with  this  program.  The  debt  is  so  close  to 
the  legal  celling  that  the  Treasury  cannot 
continue  Increasing  sales  of  bills. 

In  this  situation,  the  Federal  Reserve  ap- 
parently has  stepped  in  to  keep  the  bill  rate 
from  declining,  by  shifting  toward  tighter 
money.  The  rate  has  been  maintained  at 
around  2.9  percent,  which  is  high  enough  to 
discourage  large  outflows  of  capital  and 
gold 

temporaky  or  long  lastino? 
It  is  possible  that  the  tighter  policy  will 
be  temporary.     It  may   end  when  Congress 
gives  the  Treasury  a  higher  debt  celling,  per- 
mitting Increased  sales  of  bills. 

But  It  also  is  possible  that  the  policy  shift 
will  he  more  long  lasting.  There  U  con- 
siderable sentiment  for  actions  to  push  In- 
terest rates  up. 

The  argument  for  more  aggressive  action 
to  raise  rates  is  that  urgent  measures  are 
needed  to  eliminate  the  payments  deficit  and 
curtail  the  gold  outflow.  But  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  are  skeptical 
about  the  effectiveness  of  such  action. 

Until  recently,  the  arguments  against  ag- 
gressive moves  to  tighten  money  and  raise 
rates  have  prevailed  because  of  a  fear  that 
such  action  would  retard  domestic  economic 
activity. 

But  the  domestic  economy  has  made  Im- 
pressive gains  this  spring.  As  the  economy 
improves,  the  fear  of  hurting  business 
through  tighter  money  recedes,  and  the  odds 
shift  In  favor  of  aggressive  action  to  deal 
with  the  pa>Tnents  deficit  and  the  gold  out- 
flow. 

Therefore,  the  Federal  Reserve's  current 
move  toward  tighter  money  may  be  the  start 
of  a  basic,  long-lasting  pollcv  change  The 
Federal  Reserve  now  may  be  willing  to  ex- 
periment, at  least,  with  tighter  money 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other article,  entitled  "Commercial  Bank 
Free  Reserves  Oflf  Sharply  in  Week."  was 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
recent  date.  The  article  begins  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  commercial  banking  system's  supplies 
of  cash  Immediately  available  for  lending 
and  investing  declined  sharply  In  the  week 
ended  Wednesday  to  their  lowest  level  since 
July  1960. 

Free  reserves  are  an  excellent,  clear  in- 
dication of  the  tightness  of  our  money 
supply.  As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
ports, the  supply  is  now  lower  than  it 
has  been  in  3  years. 

As  a  result,  according  to  an  article  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  interest  on  Treasury  bills 
has  reached  a  3-year  high.  Detailed  im- 
plications are  spelled  out  in  the  article  of 
June  4. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  articles  published  in 
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the  Wall  Street  Journal  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rzcoaj). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord. 
as  follows : 

CoMMxmciAi.  Bank  F«ek  Rksciivzs  Orr 
Shabplt  n»  Wkkk — LivD.  Lowxst  Sinci 
1960.  FRB  Action  To  Pbop  Sho«t-Te«m 
IntkkejT  Ratxs  Indicatid — Loans  to  Busi- 
NKSS   Dkoppkd 

New  ToBK  — The  commercial  banking  sys- 
tem's supplies  of  cash  Immediately  available 
for  lending  and  Investing  declined  sharply  in 
the  week  ended  Wednesday  to  their  lowest 
level  since  July  1960. 

These  free  reserves,  on  a  dally  average  basis, 
fell  to  nei  mlUlon  In  the  latest  statement 
week  from  |260  million  the  week  before,  ac- 
cording to  ngures  released  by  the  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

rUB    ACTION    INDICATED 

There  were  Indications  the  Federal  Reserve 
acted  to  further  reduce  free  reserves  of  the 
commercial  banks  in  an  attempt  to  help  prop 
short-term  Interest  rates  by  making  credit 
somewhat  less  readily  available  The  system 
has  sought  to  sustain  short-term  Interest 
rates  to  prevent  Investment  funds  from  being 
attracted  abroad  by  higher  rates  paid  over- 
seas. Such  a  flow  would  contribute  to  the 
adverse  US.  balance  of  payments — the  ex- 
cess of  money  flowing  out  of  the  country  over 
receipts  from  foreigners.  The  US  payments 
deficit  in  the  1963  first  quarter  widened  to  a 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  $3  3  bil- 
lion from  $2.2  billion  for  all  1963 

Until  recently,  the  Treasury  was  able  to 
play  a  major  role  In  propping  domestic  short- 
term  Interest  rates  by  pumping  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  Treasury  bills  Into  the  money  market, 
where  these  obligations  tend  to  set  rate  pat- 
terns. Heavy  blU  supplies  ordinarily  exert 
downward  pressure  on  bill  prices  and  result 
In  a  corresponding  rise  In  bill  yields,  which 
move  Inversely  to  prices 

Lately,  however,  the  Treasiiry  has  had  to 
slow  down  the  supply  of  new  bills  Intro- 
duced Into  the  market,  because  the  national 
debt  has  been  moving  rapidly  toward  the 
legal  celling  allowed  for  It.  At  Its  present 
level  of  M04  billion,  the  national  debt  is  only 
$1  billion  below  the  celling,  and  Treasury 
Secretary  Dillon  yesterday  warned  that  un- 
less Congress  acted  swiftly  to  raise  the  cell- 
ing, the  debt  would  pierce  the  present  celling 
next  week 

SALS3     MATCH     MATUEITIIS 

Until  this  week,  the  Treasxiry  for  some 
time  had  t>een  selling  $100  million  mor« 
short-term  bills  each  week  than  were  ma- 
turing. Last  Monday,  however,  with  debt 
approaching  the  celling,  the  Treasury  sold 
only  as  many  bills  as  were  maturing,  and 
next  week  It  also  will  sell  only  as  many  bills 
as  mature 

Free  reserves  of  commercial  banks  have 
hovered  at  or  below  $300  million  in  most  of 
the  weeks  since  last  December  when  the  Open 
Market  Committee  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  voted  for  a  policy  of  "less  active" 
credit  ease.  Before  that,  the  dally  average 
free  reserve  level  had  been  around  $400  mil- 
lion for  most  weeks  during  1962  and  around 
$500  million  for  most  of  1961.  (See  Federal 
Reserve  Reports  on  p.  22.) 

Free  reserves  of  the  Nation's  banks  haven't 
been  lower  than  the  latest  weeks  level  since 
the  week  ended  July  27.  1960.  when  such  re- 
serves averaged  $124  million. 

Reserves  of  commercial  banks  are  the  per- 
centage of  deposits  the  banks  are  required 
to  set  aside  as  deposits  at  Federal  Reserve 
banks  or  as  cash  In  their  own  vaults.  On  a 
given  day.  some  banks  may  have  reserves 
that  exceed  their  requirements,  while  other 
banks  may  have  to  borrow  from  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  meet  requirements.    The  mar- 


gin by  which  aggregate  excess  reserves  top 
total  borrowings  constitutes  free  reserves,  or 
immediately  available  cash 

A  major  factor  tending  to  reduce  commer- 
cial banks'  free  reserves  In  the  latest  week 
was  a  $419  million  decline  In  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System's  dally  average  holdings  of 
Government  securities  When  the  Federal 
Reserve  sells  securities,  funds  are  siphoned 
out  of  the  commercial  banking  system  as 
buyers  draw  on  their  bank  balances  to  pay 
for  the  securities 
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BILL    TIEIJSS    BISK 

Yields  on  short-term  Treasury  bills  have 
been  trending  upward  m  the  last  few  days 
The  13-week  issue  auctioned  Monday  at  2  922 
percent  yield  sold  yesterday  at  2  95  percent, 
and  Monday's  26-week  issue,  sold  at  3  003 
percent,  was  quoted  yesterday  at  3  0«  percent 
bid  These  rates  are  above  British  treasury 
bills,  quoted  late  yesterday  at  a  net  yield  of 

2  92  percent,  but  below  comparable  Canadian 
short-term    l.«;rue8.    quoted    yesterday    at    a 

3  23 -percent   net  yield. 

US.  Treasury  gold  stocks  remained  un- 
changed at  $15,838  mlUlon  In  the  week  ended 
Wednesday  for  the  second  consecutive  week, 
other  Federal  Reserve  data  showed.  That 
left  the  gold  drain  for  the  year  to  Wednes- 
day at  $150  million,  compared  with  a  drain 
of  $458  million  during  the  like  period  of  19C2. 
The  drain  for  all  1962  was  $877  million,  com- 
pared with  $912  million  In  1961. 

Commercial  and  Industrial  loans  at  major 
New  York  City  banks  declined  161  million  to 
$11,492  million  In  the  week  ended  Wednes- 
day, down  $259  minion  from  the  start  of  the 
year  other  Federal  Reserve  figures  showed 
In  the  like  1963  week,  such  loans  dropped  $83 
minion  to  $10,794  million,  or  $253  million 
below  their  total  at  the  rtart  of  that  year. 
In  Chicago,  business  loans  declined  $18 
million  In  the  latest  week  but  remained  $19 
minion  above  their  total  at  the  start  of 
the  year  In  the  1962  week.  Chicago  business 
lo.ins  declined  $21  million,  but  were  $72  mil- 
lion above  their  total  at  the  beginning  of 
that  year. 

The  New  York  reporting  banks'  loans  to 
sales  finance  and  business  credit  companies, 
reported  separately  from  business  loans,  de- 
cUned  $121  million  In  the  latest  week  to 
$1,221  million,  down  $385  million  from  the 
start  of  the  year  In  the  1962  week,  such 
loans  dropped  $44  million  to  $1,043  million, 
down  $119  million  from  the  start  of  that 
year 

From  Wednesday  to  Wednesday  In  the 
latest  week,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  re- 
duced Its  holdings  of  US  Oo^emment  se- 
curities by  $454  million.  Of  this.  $439  mil- 
lion was  In  sfMTurltles  miti-rtng  in  less  than  a 
year,  and  the  remaining  $15  million  com- 
prised securities  maturing  In   1  to  5  years. 


Inti:rf..st  Ratxs  on  Shokt-Ttrm  Notm 
Inc«ka55x — Ri<\K  Follows  Gain  in  Tscasurt 
Brt-L  YiKLDs.  SicMS  FRB  Is  TtCHTBNiNO 
CRKorr  SuppLT--Mo8T  Boosts  Amm  of  Onk- 
EicHTH  or  A  Point 

Nbw  York — Short-term  Interest  rates 
moved  upward  on  a  broad  front  In  the 
money  market. 

Several  major  sales  finance  companies 
raised  rates  by  one-eighth  percentage  point 
on  some  maturities  of  promissory  notes  they 
issue  and  sell  directly  to  Investors 

Increases  of  one-eighth  point  were  posted 
also  by  commercial  paper  dealers  on  4-  to 
6-month  maturities  of  notes  they  market 
for  industrial  firms  and  smaller  finance  com- 
panies Dealers  In  banker's  acceptances 
slmllirly  announced  an  Increase  of  one- 
eighth  point  on  all  maturities  of  that  type 
of  money  market  paper. 

The  rate  boosts  followed  a  continuing  up- 
ward trend  In  the  yields  on  Treasury  bills, 
which    are    short-term    Government    obliga- 


tions  that   tend   to   set   the   pattern  f~ 
short-term  rates  "*  '*  tt 

Yields  on  the  Treasury's  latest  tasu*  r*  ,. 
week  bills.  aucUoned  yesterday  lun,,^^** 
3  028  percent  from  2  974  percent  iiS^*° 
The  yield  was  the  highest  since  the  Tfi 
percent  of  May  28.  1960.  The  mrnl  •* 
26-week  bllU  yesterday  brought  b^^°^ 
yield  of  3  098  percent,  up  from  3  055  i."  * 
last  week  and  the  highest  sine*  last  Jul»  r' 
the  resale  market  the  yield  on  the  13  ««r 
bills  Issued  last  week  climbed  to  3  03  n-,!!!** 
and  01.  the  26-week  issue  to  3  10  Den^"' 
Both  figures  were  the  highest  8ln«  1  * 
summer  **•* 

The  general  uptrend  in  money  mirk., 
rates  was  regarded  also  as  a  reflection^ 
growing  evidence  that  the  Federal  R^Ln 
System  is  moving  to  tighten  the  suddiT^ 
available  bank  credit.  One  effect  of  thf 
pressure  would  be  to  raise  the  genersl  l«!l 
of  Interest  rates  ^ 

Commercial  Credit  Co  started  the  UtMt 
round  of  Increases  on  dlrecUy  placed  flns^ 
company  paper  with  a  one-eighth  point  bor^ 
on  Its  notes  maturing^  in  90  to  178  Oayt  it 
quoted  31,  percent  on  notes  due  In  30  to  » 
days  and  3',  percent  on  90  to  270  days  t^ 
former  scale  was  3 ',  on  30  to  179  days  aaJ 
3 ',4   percent  on   180  to  270  days. 

C  I  T.  Financial  Corp.  and  General  Uotcn 
Acceptance  Corp.  posted  new  rate  scales  du. 
ferent  from  that  of  Conamerclal  Credit 
They  quoted  3",*  percent  on  30  to  90  dan 
3U  percent  on  90  to  179  d.^ys  and  3\,  nL 
cent  on  180  to  270  days. 

In  comparison  with  those  firms'  fornw 
scale.  GMAC's  rates  rose  one-eighth  point 
on  all  m.iturltles  except  those  of  240  to  rt) 
days,  which  were  unchanged.  Those  of 
CIT.  went  up  one-eighth  point  on  all  lu 
m.^turltles  except  30  to  89  days,  which  stayed 
unchanged. 

In  Detroit  Ford  Motor  Credit  Co.  po«ted  a 
slightly  dlfTerent  new  scale,  quoting  31^  per- 
cent  on  30  to  89  days.  3^  percent  on  90  to 
239  days  and  3\  percent  on  240  days  and 
longer.  The  effect  was  s  one-eighth  point 
rise  on  maturities  of  90  to  179  days,  with 
other  maturities  unchanged. 

Se.irs  Roebuck  Acceptance  Corp..  Int«r. 
national  Harvester  Credit  Corp  and  Ajk>- 
elates  Investment  Co.  made  the  same  changi 
as  Commercial  Credit.  But  several  other 
large  finance  companies  said  they  had  no 
immediate  rate  changes  to  announce 

The  new  scale  on  commercial  paper  mar- 
keted through  dealers  raises  rates  on  ma- 
turities of  4  to  6  months  by  one-eighth  point 
to  a  range  from  3^,  percent  on  notes  of  top- 
rated  Industrial  firms  to  3^4  percent  on  tboM 
of  lesser  known  concerns  and  smaller  fi- 
nance companies.  The  rate  change  on 
dealer-marketed  90-day  notes  stayed  at  3\ 
percent  to  3%  percent;  formerly  those  rate* 
applied  also  to   the  longer  maturities 

On  bankers'  acceptance  the  new  scale 
posted  by  major  dealers,  uji  one-eighth  pole: 
on  all  maturities,  is  30  to  90  days.  3%  per- 
cent bid.  3 '4  percent  asked;  91  to  120  dayi. 
3 '-J  percent  bid.  3^  percent  asked;  121  to 
180  days.  3>,  percent  bid.  3'-,  percent  asked. 
Acceptance  dealers  quoting  those  high 
rates  include  Brlggs.  Schaedle  &  Co..  Salo- 
mon Bros.  &  Hutzler.  First  Boston  Corp, 
Discount  Corp.  of  New  York  and  M  &  T  Dli- 
count  Corp. 

Bankers'  acceptances  principally  are  bllU 
to  finance  the  export.  Import,  shipment  or 
storage  of  gcxxls.  Such  a  draft  Is  "accepted" 
when  a  bank  guarantees  payment  at  ma- 
turity. This  makes  It  negotiable  and  en- 
ables It  to  be  traded  In  the  open  market 

B<3th  the  notes  placed  directly  with  In- 
vestors by  about  a  doeen  large  finance  flnna 
and  those  marketed  through  dealers  by  other 
business  borrowers  are  classed  as  commercial 
paper. 
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XMASUSY  la-Wxnc  Bill  Yikld  Hrrs  3.028  Per- 
CKNT.  A  33-Year  High;  26-Week  Rate  Up  to 
3.098  PkBcxnt 

Washington — The  yield  on  the  Treasury's 
latest  issue  of  13-week  bills  rose  to  the  high- 
est level  In  3  years. 

The  new  Issue  brought  buyers  an  average 
return  of  3  028  percent,  up  from  2  974  per- 
cent last  week  and  the  highest  since  the  3  184 
percent  of  May  28,   1960. 

The  yield  on  the  companion  Issue  of  26- 
week  bills  rose  to  3  098  percent  from  3.055 
percent  last  week,  and  was  the  highest  since 
tne  3  103  percent  of  July  24.  1962 

It  was  the  third  consecutive  weekly  rise  In 
yields  on  short-term  Treasury  securities.  It 
occurred  despite  the  fact  that  the  Treasury. 
for  the  third  week  In  a  row.  had  refrained 
from  adding  to  the  supply  of  new  bills,  which 
It  had  been  doing  for  8  weeks  previously. 
It  offered  $2  1  billion  In  bills  to  replace  $2  1 
billion  maturing,  thus  doing  no  new  net  bor- 
rowing. 

When  the  Trea.«ury  expands  the  bill  sup- 
ply available  for  market  trading.  It  tends  to 
lower  prices  and  put  upward  pressure  on 
yields.  The  yields  are  determined  by  the  dif- 
ference between  the  price  paid  and  the  face 
value.  Higher  yields  are  In  line  with  Govern- 
ment policy  of  keeping  short-term  U.S.  Inter- 
est rates  up  to  discourage  Investment  abroad. 
which  adds  to  the  potential  drain  on  U.S. 
gold. 

Accepted  bids  on  the  13-week  Issue  ranged 
from  a  high  of  99  238  (3.015  percent)  to  a 
low  of  99  233  (3  034  percent),  and  an  aver- 
age price  of  99.235  (3  028  percent).  Of  the 
amoimt  bid  for  at  the  low  price.  50  percent 
was  accepted,  the  Treasury  said. 

Applications  for  the  latest  13-week  Issue 
toUled  $2,189,067,000.  The  Treasury  accepted 
IU02.616.OOO,  Including  $212,934,000  offered 
on  a  noncompetitive  basis  and  accepted  In 
full  at  the  average  price 

These  bills  are  in  addition  to  those  dated 
March  7  1963.  and  mature  September  5.  1963. 
On  the  26-week  Issue,  accepted  bids  ranged 
from  a  high  of  98  438  (3  050  percent)  to  a  low 
of  93  431  (3  104  percent),  and  an  average 
price  of  98  434  (3  098  percent).  Of  the 
amount  bid  for  at  the  low  price.  72  percent 
was  accepted,  the  Treasury  said. 

Applications  for  the  latest  26-week  issue 
totaled  $1,551,800,000.  The  Treasury  ac- 
cepted $800,218,000.  Including  $50,929,000  of- 
fered on  a  noncompetitive  basis  and  accepted 
In  full  at  the  average  price. 

These  bills  are  dated  June  6.  1963,  and  ma- 
ture December  5.  1963. 


only  as  to  their  responsibihties  as  union 
members  in  a  democratic  society,  but  as 
to  their  place  in  that  society  as  cultured 
human  beings.  For  example,  groups  of 
union  members  will  attend  summer  insti- 
tutes at  major  colleges  this  year  to  hear 
lectures  on  labor  history,  collective  bar- 
gaining, sociology,  the  art  of  public 
•speaking,  and  U.S.  history. 

Similarly,  the  CWA  drew  public 
praise  from  President  Kennedy  in  1962 
for  its  Operation  South  America.  This 
is  a  public-spirited  people-to-people  pro- 
gram wholly  financed  by  union  members' 
dues  and  has  made  a  great  contribution 
to  discouraging  the  myth  of  Yankee  im- 
periali.sm. 

These  and  other  highly  commendable 
programs  are  administered  by  CWA's 
president.  Joseph  A.  Beirne.  I  would 
like  publicly  to  express  my  administra- 
tion and  friendship  for  this  man  who 
has  so  ably  directed  the  fortunes  of  CWA 
since  1943.  His  well-known  interest  in 
community  affairs  led  to  his  election  as 
chairman  of  the  AFL-CIO  community 
services  committee  after  the  AFL-CIO 
merger  in  1955.  He  was  also  elected  an 
AFL-CIO  vice  president  and  a  member 
of  its  executive  council.  He  has  dis- 
charged these  additional  responsibilities 
with  the  same  dedication  he  brings  to 
the  CWA. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  the  strength  of 
CWA  lies  in  the  alertness  of  its  mem- 
bers. Victor  Riesel  wrote  of  the  CWA 
convention: 

I  have  covered  conventions  from  Atlantic 
City  to  Tokyo.  I  have  not  run  Into  the 
practice  of  democracy  In  so  dedicated  a  fash- 
Ion. 


PRAISE  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
WORKERS  OP  AMERICA  ON  ITS 
25TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America  is 
currently  celebrating  its  25th  birthday 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  tribute 
to  this  fine  union  and  its  long-time 
president.  Joseph  A.  Beirne. 

The  CWA  today  represents  360,000 
communications  industry  workers  with 
over  800  local  unions.  When  it  was 
formed  in  1938  under  the  name  of  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Telephone  Workers 
f  00*^  °"^^  ^"^  affiliates,  a  membership 
or  92,000  and  assets  of  only  $10  000  This 
represents  significant  growth  and  prog- 
ress. But  It  only  is  the  inevitable  by- 
Tvl^u'^J^  °^  '^^  wisdom  and  integrity 
Which  has  characterized  the  administra- 
"on  of  this  union  from  its  inception 

Today  the  CWA  Is  strong  and  finan- 
cially stable.  It  carries  on  extensive 
wucation  programs  for  members,  not 


Communications  Workers  of  America 
members  display  a  spirit  of  awareness 
and  participation  in  public  affairs  that 
is  a  model  for  each  of  us.  A  sense  of 
public  responsibility  has  been  a  vital  in- 
gredient in  keeping  America  strong;  the 
CWA  has  met  its  responsibility  in  highly 
commendable  fashion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  CWA,  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  April  7,  1963.  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York    (NY.)    Times    Apr    7 
19631 

A  MonERN  Union  for  a  Mohern  World 

In  our  dynamic,  democratic  society,  the 
only  thing  that  is  constant  is  change. 

In  the  last  quarter  century  America  has 
risen  from  depression  to  p>06terlty.  Popula- 
tion has  soared.  The  pace  of  communication 
and  transportation  has  vastly  accelerated. 
New  technologies  revolutionize  industry,  cre- 
ating the  boon  of  more  efBclent  production 
and  the  terrible  bane  of  displaced  Jobs  and 
disrupted  lives. 

To  function  effectively  In  our  society  •  •  * 
Indeed  to  Insure  Its  future  existence, 
today's  labor  union  must  be  modem;  It 
must  be  prepared  to  adjust  to  change,  not 
like  King  Canute,  to  spend  Its  time  In  futile 
resistance  to  Inevitable  progress.  It  may 
even  have  to  be  reborn. 

The  Communications  Workers  of  Amertca, 
an  affiliate  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Is  now  cele- 
brating its  asth  anniversary.  CWA  takes 
pride  in  Its  efforts  to  build  for  the  future. 
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to  be  always  modern,  to  make  the  changes 
in  program  and  attitude  that  are  required 
by  the  dynamic  changes  in  mld-centurv 
America. 

This  special  supplement  in  the  New  York 
Times  fills  two  important  functions,  it 
is  a  record  of  the  progress  made  possible 
by  the  devotion  and  sacrifice  of  telephone 
workers  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada  during  the  last  25  vears  as  they 
worked  together  to  create  a  strong  demo- 
cratic union.  It  is.  equally  important  a 
public  testament  of  CWA's  pledge  to  the 
public  to  stand  true  to  its  democratic  Ideals 
while  resisting  dogma  and  decay. 

We  want  you.  the  public,  to  know  •  •  • 
why  CWA's  more  than  300,000  members 
have  faith  In  the  future  of  the  union  and 
In  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

J    A.  Behine. 
President.     Communications     Workers 
of  America.  AFL-CIO 

A    UNION    IS    PEOPLE— CWA    REMEMBERS    rrS 
HERITAGE,    AND    IS    READY    FOR    THE    FUTURE 

People  are  important  in  the  CWA— the 
Communications  Workers  of  America. 

CWA  is  a  union  built  by  decent  folk,  by 
average  working  men  and  women.  People 
interested  in  improving  their  lot  In  life. 
People  interested  in  improving  their  working 
conditions  and  wages.  People  interested  in 
building  a  union  worthy  of  their  own  re- 
spect and  the  esteem  of  their  fellow  citizens 
across  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  human  factor 
looms  so  large  in  a  union  like  CWA.  made  up 
as  it  Is  of  employees  of  the  Nation's  most 
automated  industry.  The  people  of  CWA 
having  seen  at  firsthand  the  impersonality  of 
modern  technology,  have  developed  even 
greater  pride  in  their  fundamental  concept 
of  human  dignity. 

An  alert  Tnembership 
In  Its  first  25  years  CWA  has  never  lost  the 
human  touch.  This  is  not  a  union  domi- 
nated by  so-called  union  bosses,  who  keep 
their  eyes  on  the  union's  balance  sheet  In- 
stead of  on  the  union's  membership. 

This  Is  a  union  in  which  racketeers  have 
never  gained  the  slightest  toehold.  An  alert 
membership,  conscious  of  its  citizenship 
rights  and  proud  of  its  union's  potential 
would  never  permit  CWA  to  faU  Into  evil 
hands. 

Scandals.  Indefensible  financial  practices 
cynical  disregard  for  ethical  practices  and 
member  rights  and  obligations — attitudes 
and  practices  which  have  blighted  the  repu- 
tation of  some  unions,  among  them  some  of 
the  Nation's  largest — have  never  been  a  prob- 
lem in  CWA. 

New  challenges  ahead 
Although  its  basic  principles  have  stood 
the  test  of  25  years'  experience.  CWA  Is  not 
afraid  of  change — the  flexibility  necessary  to 
adapt  Its  functions  to  changing  needs  and 
problems. 

The  communications  industry  is  under- 
going changes  of  a  truly  revolutionary  char- 
acter. The  first  Telstar  Is,  in  fact,  only  a 
harbinger  of  other  devices  and  processes  to 
make  more  efBcient  and  more  speedy  the 
modes  of  communication  among  people. 

CWA  welcomes  the  progress  of  the  com- 
munications Industry.  As  employees  of  that 
great  Industry,  CWA  members  take  pride  In 
its  scientific  advances.  As  members  of  an 
effective  union,  CWA  people  know  that  a 
responsibility  exists— for  the  telephone  com- 
panies, for  the  Government,  and  for  the 
union— to  Insure  that  the  benefits  of  tech- 
nological change  are  fairly  distributed,  and 
that  the  hurtful  Impact  of  automation  upon 
Individual  workers  Is  minimized. 

The  only  thing  in  life  that  Is  constant  is 
change.  Much  as  we  may  like  to.  we  cannot 
return  to  the  "good  gray  days  of  the  past.*' 
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John  Adanu  wrote.  In  the  days  when  our 
country  waa  beginning  Its  ReTOIutlonary  War 
for  freedom:  "All  great  changes  are  Irksome 
to  the  human  mind,  especially  thoee  which 
are  attended  with  great  dangers  and  uncer- 
tain effects." 

Changes  are  Irksome?  Perhaps.  Challeng- 
ing? Without  a  doubt.  Beneficial  to  hu- 
manity? Certainly,  If  strong  democratic 
unions  like  CWA  continue  to  use  their 
strength,  their  Intelligence,  and  collective 
bargaining  skill  to  help  solve  the  great  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  of  our  times. 

To  work  constructively  to  And  solutions 
to  these  challenging  problems  of  the  second 
half  of  the  20th  century  is  the  solemn  pledge 
of  the  Communications  Workers  of  America. 
CWA  makes  that  promise  to  Its  own  people; 
to  the  industry  In  which  they  work;  and  to 
the  people  of  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
to  whom  all  the  free  world  looks  for  unfet- 
tered thinking  and  dynamic  leadership. 

When  the  bespectacled  clerk  In  the  US. 
Patent  Office  on  March  7,  1876.  assigned  No. 
174.465  to  a  patent  sought  by  Alexander 
Oraham  Bell,  he  probably  had  no  Idea  he  was 
helping  launch  a  giant  Industry. 

It  must  have  been  beyond  his  comprehen- 
sion that  he  was  also  helping  make  possible 
a  big.  responsible  union  representing  the 
workers  In  that  new  Industry.  In  those  days, 
most  Americans  weren't  thinking  about  labor 
unions,  even  though  the  Noble  and  Holy 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  had  been 
formed  a  few  years  before. 

Indeed.  It  would  take  another  full  decade, 
until  1886.  before  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  came  Into  being.  Telephone  unions 
were  to  come  much  later  still. 

Even  in  1909 — more  than  30  years  after  the 
introduction  of  the  telephone — the  U  S  Gov- 
ernment  could  locale  only  Ave  unions  of 
telephone  operators,  all  directly  afflUated  to 
the  AFL  and  none,  at  that  time,  very 
effective. 

A    strong    telephone    union    was    to    come 
much    later.     When    workers    In    other    In- 
dustries were  organizing  Into  trade  unions, 
telephone    workers    were    grouped    Into    em- 
ployees"  associations    whose    policies    almost 
universally  mirrored   the    attitudes   of    tele- 
phone   management.     Passage   of    the   Wag- 
ner Act   In    1935  and   the  declaration  of   Its 
constitutionality    by    the   Supreme   Court    2 
years  later  spurred  organization   of  workers 
In  many  Industries — Including  telephone. 
A  neio  era  for  unions 
Separation  of  the  employees'  associations 
from    the    companies   was   all    but   complete 
early    in     1938    when    representaUves    of    17 
lndep>endent   telephone   union   groups   with- 
in   the    Bell   System   met   to   take  their  first 
uncertain  steps   toward   formation   of  a  na- 
tional organization.     The  era  of  modern  tel- 
ephone unionism  had  arrived. 

When  a  national  meeting  was  called  at 
Chicago  In  June  1938.  some  31  organizations 
were  on  hand  representing  140.000  workers 
Later  that  year  at  New  Orleans,  the  National 
Federation  of  Telephone  Workers  was  chosen 
as  the  name  for  the  new  union. 

The  NFTW  had  its  first  formal  meeting 
under  Its  new  rules  on  June  5.  199«,  in  New 
York's  Hotel  Astor.  The  fledging  group  had 
27  affiliates,  a  membership  of  92.000.  and 
a  budget  set  at  a  modest  $10,000.  Its  dues 
were  unreallstlcally  low — only  10  cents  a  year 
for  each  member,  not  enough  on  which  to 
run  a  union  properly 

Life  waa  far  from  easy  and  uncomplicated 
for  the  young  NFTW.  There  were  rivalries 
with  other  unions  of  the  AFL  and  CIO.  and 
Internal  stress  as  each  affiliate  of  NITW 
Jealously  guarded  Its  autonomy  and  inde- 
pendence of  action.  Regulation  of  wages 
during  the  World  War  II  yean  fxirther  com- 
plicated the  role  of  negotiations. 

Inevitably,  the  poatwar  years  brought  a 
spate  of  atrikea.  The  most  Important  of 
these — the  first  and  only  national  strike  In 
the  telephone  Industry — was  called  April  7, 


1947.  With  more  than  350.000  telephone 
workers  off  their  Jobs,  the  sUike  was  effective 
In  all  except  mne  States.  The  major  dis- 
putes were  settled  by  May  20.  all  of  the  other 
Issues  by  early  June. 

A  strike  had  been  won,  but  the  NFTW 
was  shaken  to  Its  foundations.  The  Ink  was 
scarcely  dry  on  the  final  agreements  when 
delegates  from  NFTW  and  several  other  tel- 
ephone unions  met  to  create  the  Communi- 
cations Workers  of  America.  About  200  men 
and  women  were  present  when  the  first  CWA 
convention  was  called  to  order  in  Miami  on 
June   19,  1947. 

TOD.^T     CWA     PL.\YS    THE     MAJOR    ROLE     IN     TEI.E- 
PHONE    UNIONISM 

For  the  first  time  telephone  workers  were 
forming  1  national  union  Instead  of  an  as- 
sembly of  some  50  different,  vigorously  au- 
tonomous organizations.  An  observer  of  the 
convention  scene  might  have  been  pardoned 
some  cynicism  about  the  prospects  of  CWA. 
considering  its  assets  of  less  than  $20,000 
arrayed  against  the  wealth  of  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem and  other  big  telephone  companies. 

CWA's  first  convention  tried  to  remedy 
some  of  the  structural  faults  In  a  union  or- 
gnnlzatlon  that  had  grown  like  Topsy.  with- 
out much  planning  Some  of  these  groups 
continued  to  Insist  on  their  own  Identity 
within  the  new  union;  others  declined  to 
affiliate  at  all. 

Pour  years  later.  In  1951.  the  union  demo- 
cratically adopted  a  "two-level"  structure 

a  national  union  with  subordinate  districts 
based  either  on  eeography  or  the  nature  of 
the  Job.  This  major  reform  completed  the 
progress  of  CWA  toward  an  efficient  organi- 
zation, possessing  clear  channels  of  respon- 
sibility running  among  the  membership,  the 
locals,  the  dl.strlcts  and  the  national  head- 
quarters. 

All  this  .seems  routine  now,  a  normal  phase 
In  union  development.  But.  In  fact.  It  rep- 
resented a  trusting  sacrifice  by  Intermediate 
officers  of  the  union.  They  recognized  that 
If  CWA  were  to  survive  and  to  function 
effectively  in  dealing  with  big  telephone 
companies,  the  more  narrow  Interests  of 
special  divisions  of  the  union  must  be  sub- 
limated to  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number  within  CWA. 

Part  of  AFL-CJO  merger 
In  1949.  CWA  explored  the  question  of 
affiliation  with  a  major  labor  group,  either 
the  AFL  or  the  CIO.  The  decision  as  to 
which  was  left  to  the  membership.  In  a 
general  referendum  the  balloting  ran  more 
than  2  to  1  In  favor  of  CIO  affiliation:  on 
May  9  1959.  CWA  formally  became  one  of 
the  family  of  unions  within  the  CIO  In  1955 
It  participated  In  the  creation  of  the  AFL- 
CIO 

Joseph  A.  Belrne,  son  of  Irish  Immigrant 
parents,  had  become  president  of  NFTW  In 
1943  and  was  elected  head  of  CWA  at  l*.s 
founding  convention.  He  has  been  reelected 
at  each  convention  of  CWA. 

When  the  AFL-CIO  merger  took  place  In 
1955.  Mr  Blerne  was  elected  an  AFL-CIO 
vice  president  and  member  of  Its  executive 
council  He  Is  chairman  of  the  AFl^CIO 
Community  Services  Committee,  and  has  re- 
ceived numerous  special  assignments  from 
AFL  CIO  President  Oeorge  Meany. 

Grotcing  with  the  times 
Now  25  years  old,  CWA  has  achieved  a 
stature  Its  founders  could  never  have  envi- 
sioned. The  union  meets  telephone  Indus- 
try management  as  an  equal,  and  It  nego- 
tiates earnestly  and  effectively 

CWA  haa  not — and  never  will — relinquish 
the  right  to  strike,  but  as  the  union  and 
the  company  have  grown  with  the  times, 
they  have  developed  collecUve  bargaining 
approaches  that  have  won  rubetantlai  gains 
for  the  members.  The  last  major  CWA 
strike,  against  the  Southern  Bell  Co.,  was  8 
years  ago.  In  1965. 
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Representing  approximately  S60  000 
munlcatlons    Industry    workers    throo.r*' 
more   than   800  local   unions.  CWA  aetf 
pattern   for   labor-management  relau^  "* 
the  entire   Industry.     CWA  Is  recoeni^  ^ 
a  union  of  Integrity.     CWA  conventlonT ." 
demonstrably    democratic.     CWA's   flnT 
accounting  methods  keep  an  alert  memi^ 
ahlp  Informed  of  the  disbursement  nf 
d'  OS  dollar  "••"  every 

In   the  communlUes  where  the*  ii» 
work.  CWA  members  are  active  citizen,^*' 
play  important  roles  in   civic  affalrT^ 

In  big  cities  nnd  smill   towns  throuBhn,,, 
the   United  States  and  Canada    CWA  L 
bcrs  have  made  clear  they  want  their  union 
to  be  an  accepted  part  of  the  commuX 
an  organizauon  of  working  men  and  wonL7 
which    brings   economic    and    social   benenT 
not  only  to  its  own  members  but  to  th»  .h„, 
society.  °°'* 
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CWA:    Democratic  Union 
(By  Victor  Riesel) 

It  was  a  hectic  morning  in  the  Whlu 
House  last  April  11.  A  phone  janglM  » 
the  President's  desk.  He  took  the  cS 
though  at  the  moment,  he  and  most  « 
his  administration  were  duelling  with  mo* 
of  the  Nation's  biggest  steel  corporstloru 
The  caller  was  a  union  president,  well  known 
to  John  Kennedy.  The  President  took  the 
call  not  only  because  it  came  from  a  union 
leader  but  because  of  the  kind  of  union 
the  caller  leads.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
line  was  Joe  Belrne.  leader  of  the  Con- 
munlcatlons  Workers  of  America  (CWA) 
He  pledged  support  to  the  President  In  hU 
own  name  and  that  of  the  union. 

President  Kennedy,  a  labor  expert  In  hij 
own  right,  enthusiastically  accepted  th« 
pledges  of  both  John  Kennedy  kne«  well 
from  his  days  on  the  House  Labor  Commit- 
tee  and  the  Senate  Select  Comjiltteo  and 
more  recently  from  his  months  In  the  Whiu 
House  that  unions  are  of  many  kinds.  There 
are  unions,  literally  crusades,  led  by  IdealUtJ 
To  them  the  rank  and  file  Is  master.  They 
do  not  try  to  master  It. 

There  are  unions  led  by  crooks.  To  them 
the  Idealist  Is  a  sucker,  the  crusade  Is  some- 
thing to  muscle  In  on,  to  whip  Into  a  gim- 
mick, a  dues  maw.  a  treasury  to  be  pilferwl. 
a  rank  and  file  to  be  sold  and  bariered  like 
bolu  of  cloth,  a  fount  of  money  on  which 
to  make  a  cut  if  lent  by  the  millions  to  the 
right  guy  who'll  deal  you  In  or  give  a  buddy 
a  finder's  fee. 

That  crowd  I  call  the  muscle-hood  It 
has  no  right  to  the  word  brotherhood 

CWA's  unique  conventions 

Brotherhood  belongs  to  the  Joe  Belroes  of 
American  labor.  I've  spent  some  time  with 
members  of  the  CWA.  I've  heard  them  talk 
in  their  conventions.  Unique  affairs.  Over 
2.000  delegates.     No  fear  of  speaking 

Across  the  floor  are  special  telephone 
booths.  These  are  connected  to  a  imall 
switchboard  on  the  speakers'  platform.  U 
a  CWA  delegate  wants  to  speak  in  favor  of » 
resolution,  he  or  she  goes  Into  the  "yes" 
booth,  lifts  the  phone.  Is  connected  with  the 
platform,  listed  as  a  pro-speaker  and  awalU 
his  or  her  turn.  Opposition  speakers  go  to 
"No  "  b<X)ths.  Those  objecting  to  proce- 
dures walk  to  the  Point  of  Order  booth. 

Everybody  gets  hla  or  her  turn.  If  they 
feel  especially  aggrieved  they  can  stride  into 
the  personal  privilege  booth — and  be  recog- 
nized when  they  lift  the  phone. 

I  have  covered  conventions  from  Atlantic 
City  to  Tokyo.  I  have  not  run  Into  the  prac- 
tice of  democracy  In  so  dedicated  fashion. 

This  Is  a  union  of  many  women  and  there 
ts  emphasis  on  youth,  and  gayety  and.  of 
course,  keeping  that  youthful  look  In  St 
Lcmls,  the  CWA  ran  a  special  beauty  cnltor* 
course  for  Its  female  members.  Not  only 
pointers  on  coiffures,  but  on  how  to  walk  at- 


tractively and  how  to  dnat  through  proper 
fashion  guidance. 

"Don't  get  the  Idea  we're  squares,"  one 
ofllclal  told  this  writer,  "because  we're  active 
unionists.     Our  people  like  to  dance. 

"Many  of  our  locals  now  are  experienced 
la  disentangling  our  girl  members  from 
gUarple  dance  studio  operators  who  get  the 
girls  to  sign  outrageous  contracts  for  dance 
lessons." 

There  Is,  of  course,  more  than  charm  and 
the  dance  In  this  union  of  girls  who  handle 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  telephone  calls 
a  d:>y:  or  of  repairmen  without  whom  dials 
md  phones  would  break  down  Into  buzzing 
sounds  and  Incoherency  after  a  while;  or 
installers  who  make  It  possible  for  our  astro- 
nauts to  talk  with  the  ground  crews  and  sci- 
entists, or  whip  together  massive  switch- 
boards, or  hook  up  our  vast  secret  networks 
of  atuck  warning  lines. 

In  Southern  California,  CWA  locals  have 
iponsored  exchange  trips  between  local 
Khool  kids  and  Mexican  youngsters  for  visits 
of  several  days.  This  chlldren-to-chlldren 
program  soon  brings  p>eople  closer  to  people 
of  other  lands. 

In  Washington,  DC,  CWA  members  raised 
orer  $8,000  to  buy  a  30-passenger  school  bus 
for  the  Barney  neighborhood  Settlement 
House.  In  Milwaukee,  a  local  sponsored  a 
troop  of  Sea  Scouts  and  helped  them  get 
their  own  boat. 

On  scores  of  campuses  throughout  the 
Nation,  there  can  be  found  CWA  officers 
In  1-  or  a-day  Institutes  on  all  phases  of 
union  operations — from  conducting  a  meet- 
mg  to  bargaining  with  the  Be'l  system. 

At  the  University  of  Chicago  In  1959,  the 

entire  CWA  offl'-lal  family  went  to  school 

officers,  all  staff  people,  organizers,  attended 
a  special  1-week  seminar  on  the  humanities. 

OTHERS    COtJLD    BrNCTTr 

Maybe  James  R.  Hoffa  of  the  Teamsters 
could  benefit  from  a  course  like  this,  no 
matter  how  short    In  the  humanities. 

I  find  Mr.  Hoffa's  union  keeps  mighty 
itrange  company.  Under  his  leadership  the 
Teamsters  have  boasted  of  their  pact  with 
the  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  In  Den- 
ver—which was  ousted  from  the  former  CIO 
for  devout  following  of  a  line  paraUellng 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  find  that  despite  Mr.  Hoffa's  occasional 
forays  into  college  seminars,  there  have 
been  few  Teamsters  seminars,  mighty  little 
expenditure  of  funds  on  the  humanities. 
But  I  do  And  the  deposit  of  $200,000  to  guar- 
antee a  loan  for  the  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter 
Workers    Union. 

I  find  that  Mr  Hoffa,  who  covets  some  of 
the  CWA  membership  and  who  protests  so 
loudly  that  he  has  cleansed  his  own  union 
has  not  quite  done  so.  Therefore  the  (Gov- 
ernment Is  giving  him  a  hand.  At  least  40 
officials  have  been  Indicted  on  various  grim 
charges  related  to  a  disregard  for  the  sanc- 
tity of  private  property  when  It  comes  to 
other  people's  money.  The  records  of  At- 
torney Creneral  Robert  Kennedy's  depart- 
ment will  prove  this  number  to'  be  a  con- 
servaUve   estimate. 

Unionism  Is  of  many  kinds.  Some  of  It 
^  led  by  pocket-stuffing  crooks.  Some  of  It 
U  of  the  stuff  that  crusades  are  made.  All 
of  it  depends  on  the  rank-and-file.  The 
membership  pnys  lU  dues,  paya  its  devotion 
and  Ukes  lu  choice. 

It  U  the  membership  which  decides  who 
^ds    it    In    collective    bargaining,    for    the 

.\!r.     .  .°^   *^^""   community  as   well   as  for 
their  fellow  workers. 

TH«   Union:    Certainlt    a    Good   Wat   to   a 

Better  Lm 
fBy  Leo  Perils,  director  AFI^CIO  community 
service  activities) 

PM."!^  ,*^?^^    ^^    sihoemakers    organized    In 
Philadelphia   late   In   the    18th   century,   the 
American   labor   movement  has  known  that 
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the  collective  bargaining  agreement  Is  only 
the  beginning — and  not  the  end. 

The  union,  to  those  who  belong,  may  not 
be  a  way  of  life  but  It  is  certainly  a  good 
way  to  a  better  life— not  only  on  the  Job 
but  off  the  Job  as  well.  It  has  been  the  sense 
of  the  AFL-CIO  that  the  union  member  Is 
U  not  only  a  skilled  producer  but  also  a  good 
neighbor. 

"Labor, "  said  AFL-CIO  President  Oeorge 
Meany  in  addressing  the  Nation  recently, 
"Is  your  neighbor— a  neighbor  who  wants 
not  only  higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  and 
better  working  conditions  but  also,  in  the 
words  of  the  late  CIO  President  Philip  Mur- 
ray, 'a  picture  on  the  wall,  a  carpet  on  the 
floor,  and  music  In  the  home'." 

The  merged  labor  movement,  at  Its  first 
constitutional  convention  In  1955.  declared 
that  members  of  the  AFL-CIO  function  "first 
and  foremost  as  citizens  of  their  communi- 
ties." At  the  same  convention,  the  AFL- 
CIO  established  a  standing  committee  on 
community  services. 

President  Joseph  A.  Belrne  of  the  Com- 
munications Workers  of  America  has  been 
chairman  of  this  committee  from  the  very 
beginning.  Under  his  leadership  the  AFL- 
CIO  has  made  great  strides  in  extending  the 
interest  and  the  Influence  of  organized  labor 
beyond  the  plant  gates  and  Into  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole. 

HELPING    THEIB    COMMUNTriBS 

CWA  members  have  taken  this  thought 
to  heart,  and  all  across  the  country  the  skills 
they  have  learned  In  helping  to  organize  their 
union  they  are  now  applying  In  helping  to 
organize  their  community  for  better  health, 
welfare,  and  living  conditions  for  their  fel- 
low citizens.  Here  CWA  members  have  made 
a  notable  contribution  toward  making  our 
communities  more  representative  of  all  the 
people  and  more  responsive  to  all  the  people's 
needs— an  elementary  but  fundamental  act  of 
fir.st-class  citizenship. 

CWA  members  have  contributed  volun- 
tarily not  only  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pints 
of  blood  but  also  to  the  building  of  hun- 
dreds of  nonprofit  blood  banks. 

CWA  members  have  not  only  acted  as  vol- 
unteer hostesses  at  USO  centers  but  have 
sponsored  also,  for  several  holiday  seasons, 
a  phone-your-mother  program  for  GI's 
overseas. 

CWA  members  have  not  only  manned  the 
telephone  lines  during  floods,  tornados  and 
other  disasters  but  have  contributed  also 
much  money  and  manpower  to  both  volun- 
tary and  public  agencies  providing  disaster 
emergency  service.  Including  the  Red  Cross 
and  Civil  Defense. 

Thousands  of  CWA  men  and  women  are 
contributing  their  experience  and  points  of 
view  in  the  formulation  of  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  community  agencies  as  board 
and  committee  members. 

CWA  members  are  serving  their  communl- 
ties  as  officers  and  members,  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  of  public  welfare  commissions,  united 
funds,  community  chests,  volunteer  firemen 
police  commissions,  park  commissions  boards 
of  education,  PTA's  child  welfare  leagues, 
family  service  societies  and  many  more  pub- 
lic and  voluntary  social  service  organizations, 

UNTON    COUNSELING    SERVICE 

Thousands  of  CWA  members  who  have  re- 
ceived training  as  union  counselors  in  AFL- 
CIO  community  service  classes  across  the 
country  are  now  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
fellow  workers  with  problems  by  referring 
them  to  the  proper  agencies  and  following 
through.  In  this  way  persons  with  marital 
problems,  child  problems,  and  health  prob- 
lems. Including  alcoholiam  and  emotional 
illness  among  others,  are  helped. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  Is  here  where  the 
future  of  the  American  labor  movement 
lies — In  service  and  In  complete  identiflea- 
tlon  with  the  health  and  welfare  of  all  the 
people. 
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Collective  Barcainiwc:  As  Practiced  bt 
CWA,  It  8KRVKS  th«  Public  as  It  Skrves 
THx  Union's  Own  M»'i>my»^ 

"Collective  bargaining"  Is  a  phrase  known 
to  most  Amertcans.  Unfortunately,  they 
usually  see  the  collective  bargaining  process 
only  when  It  breaks  down.  Then  harsh  lan- 
guage, or  strike  action,  or  governmental  In- 
tervention breaks  Into  the  newspaper  head- 
lines and  on  the  TV  screens. 

For  the  Communications  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, however,  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
union's  activity  revolves  around  the  Job  of 
making  collective  bargaining  work  well.  And 
it  has.  As  a  result,  telephone  workers  have 
benefitted,  economically  and  socially.  The 
benefits  have  been  peissed  on  Into  the  com- 
munities where  CWA  members  live. 

Furthermore,  because  smart  collective  bar- 
gaining works  for  mutual  advantage,  tele- 
phone management  knows  that  the  success- 
ful bargaining  performed  by  CWA  for  Its 
members  has  not  Interfered  with  the  growth 
and  financial  stability  of  the  companies 
themselves. 

In  CWA,  collective  bargaining  Is  something 
more  than  an  annual  "adversary  proceeding," 
In  the  language  of  lawyers.  As  crWA  views 
It,  collective  bargaining  is  basically  the  art 
of  seeking  to  live  together  on  the  Job. 

In  earlier  years,  the  collective  bargaining 
process — In  telephone  and  In  other  indus- 
tries— was  often  bitter,  personalized,  hostile. 
Today,  thanks  to  generous  doses  of  common 
sense  and  experience,  collective  bargaining  Is 
usually  less  personal  and  more  effective. 

In  the  telephone  Industry,  collective  bar- 
gaining has  become  a  conversation  between 
equal  force.  Neither  side  dominates  or  con- 
trols the  other,  and  each  knows  It  couldn't 
If  It  wanted  to.  Recognition  of  that  im- 
portant fact  has  led  to  mutual  respect  and 
sensible  progress. 

In  the  communications  Industry,  collec- 
tive bargaining  takes  place  every  day  of  the 
year,  for  the  collective  bargaining  process 
does  not  revolve  solely  around  the  annual 
negotiation  of  basic  agreements.  These  are 
the  culmination  of  dally  collecUve  bargain- 
Ing  processes  which  take  place  as  CWA  mem- 
hers  talk  to  each  other,  talk  to  their  staff 
representatives,  talk  to  management  repre- 
sentatives— and  as  each  of  these  groups  car- 
ries out  its  respective  functions  and  resoon- 
slbllitlea.  ^^ 

A    democratic    FRAMEWOaK 

Up  until  1957.  CWA's  collecUve  bargaining 
policies  were  established  in  annual  conven- 
tion. In  1957,  the  convention  amended 
CnVA's  Constitution  and  established  a  col- 
lectlve  bargaining  policy  conunlttee  made  up 
of  59  members. 

There  Is  one  representative  for  each  8.000 
CWA  members  In  each  geographic  district; 
7  representing  special  nationwide  groups 
like  Western  Electric  Installation,  sales  and 
Long  Lines;  6  special  representatives  like 
CrWA's  airline  council  representatives:  and 
CWA's  15  executive  board  members. 

The  policy  committee  meets  annually  and 
reviews  carefully  all  collective  bargaining 
Items  referred  to  It  by  members,  by  local 
officers  and  by  other  levels  of  the  union. 
It  studies  economic  and  other  data  prepared 
by  CWA's  research  and  other  departments. 

In  addition,  leading  authorities  in  the  field 
of  pensions,  health  and  welfare  matters,  eco- 
nomics and  other  matters  relating  to  collec- 
tive bargaining  give  the  committee  the  bene- 
fit of  their  knowledge. 

In  the  past,  this  committee  has  discussed 
these  problems  with  Leon  Keyserllng,  once 
chairman  of  President  Truman's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  with  Walter  Heller, 
the  Ckjuncll's  present  Chairman;  with  John 
Dlebold,  a  leading  authority  on  automation; 
with  Dr.  John  Galbralth,  Harvard  professor 
of  economics  and  Ambassador  to  India. 

In  1962.  the  full  committee  met  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  hear  first  hand  his  views  on 
the  role  of  collective  bargaining. 
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it's  many  things 
But  In  CWA  there's  a  lot  more  to  collec- 
tive bargaining   tnan   top-level  policy   views 
and  statements. 

Collective  bargaining  In  CWA  Is  a  member 
complaining  to  a  union  steward  that  when 
his  wife  went  to  the  hospital  for  an  opera- 
tion, the  hospital  was  Improperly  paid  under 
the  CWA-negotlated  major  medical  pro- 
gram: It's  the  steward  taking  up  that  griev- 
ance until  a  satisfactory  answer  ts  received 
or  a  proper  adjustment  is  made 

Collective  bargaining  Is  a  CWA  staff  repre- 
sentative sitting  down  with  a  group  of  mem- 
bers or  local  officers  and  reviewing  the  con- 
tract clause  on  overtime^to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  company  is  scheduling 
people  properly  and  making  the  right  pay- 
menta  for  the  time  worked. 

Collective  bargaming  is  a  group  of  tele- 
phone operators  sitting  in  the  company  cafe- 
teria discussing  the  difficulties  of  work,  eve- 
nings and  nights,  and  how  it  would  be  better 
for  everyone  if  these  undesirable  tours  were 
all  shortened  to  6  hours  and  other  tours 
reduced  to  7  hours. 

Collective  bargaining  includes  a  group  of 
company  supervisors  reading  carefully  the 
latest  issue  of  CWA  News,  to  better  under- 
stand and  interpret  the  unions  goals  and 
programs. 

Collective  bargaining  Is  a  local  meeting  in 
which  a  union  staff  representative  is  told  by 
the  members  that  better  pensions  or  better 
health  Insurance  or  better  vacations  are  the 
most  Important  things  that  folks  are  look- 
ing for  in  the  upcoming  year's  negotiations 
Or  It's  an  indignant  letter  from  a  pensioner 
protesting  company  deduction  of  social  se- 
curity  payments  from   his   pension   check. 

Collective  bargaining  is  a  lot  of  things 
happening  each  and  every  day  of  the  year  In 
literally  hundreds  of  communities  where 
communications   employees   work 

ANNUAL  NEGOTIATIONS 

All  this  activity  and  discussion  funnel  Into 
the  preparation  for.  and  the  formal  negotia- 
tions with,  the  companies,  which  take  place 
about  once  a  year  around  the  collective  bar- 
gaining table. 

In  CWA.  these  negotiations  are  conducted 
by  a  bargaining  committee  made  up  of  local 
union  members.  The  chairman  of  the  union 
committee  is  generally  a  CWA  staff  repre- 
sentative with  many  years'  experience  In  the 
Industry  and  the  union. 

When  the  chairman  and  the  local  com- 
mittee Ulk.  they  are  responding  to  the  dally 
and  weekly  pressures,  demands  and  requests 
which  filter  through  the  democratic  ma- 
chinery of  the  union  and  which  are  formally 
recognized  by  the  collective  bargaining  pol- 
icy committee 

PATTiniN    AND    LOCAL    DARGAINING 

CWA's  major  negotiations  take  place  at 
two  levels:  the  national  level  and  the  local 
level.  The  major  agreements  with  units  of 
the  Bell  and  General  Telephone  Systems  fol- 
low a  combination  of  pattern  and  local  bar- 
gaining. CWAs  160  contracta  terminate 
during  almost  every  month  of  the  year. 

The  first  major  agreement  of  the  year  with 
a  subsidiary  of  each  of  these  large  nation- 
wide corporaUons  forms  a  pattern  for  all 
succeeding  setUements  The  pattern  estab- 
lishes a  floor  below  which  no  local  group 
can  go.  but  above  which  each  group  can 
seek  to  improve  addlUonal  provisions  for 
local  wages  and  working  conditions 

This  procedure  permits  the  stronger  groups 
to  help  the  weaker  ones.  Further,  it  per- 
mit* a  unified  and  relatively  uniform  ap- 
proach to  such  basic  collecUve  bargaining 
matters  &s  health  Insurance,  pensions,  vaca- 
tiona.  sick  pay.  and  other  matters  of  common 
Interest  to  all  workers  In  a  particular  com- 
pany. 

The  unified  approach  has  permitted  CWA 
In  recent  years  to  make  tremendous  strides  In 


improving  the  wages  and  working  conditions 
of  Its  members  Since  this  new  approach 
in  bargaining  originated  in  1959,  the  union 
has  been  able  to  negoUate  two  major  pen- 
sion Improvements,  one  in  1959  and  one  In 
1960.  It  has  negotiated  the  Introduction  of 
one  of  the  best  company-paid  major  medi- 
cal programs  In  American  Industry  today  and 
a  life  Insurance  program  partially  paid  for 
by  management 

In  1959.  CWA  negotiated  the  first  4  weeks' 
vacation  In  the  Bell  System,  for  workers  with 
25  years'  service  Geographic  differentials 
have  been  narrowed,  wage  progression  sched- 
ules shortened  and  literally  hundreds  of  Jobs 
reclassified.  In  addition,  the  average  wages 
of  communications  workers  have  been  mov- 
ing up  and  In  the  direction  of  reestablishing 
the  industry  as  a  wage  leader. 

Collective  bargaining  is  hard,  continuous 
work.     It  Is  the  heart  of  the  union's  activity 

CWA's    PROUD    RECORD 

American  labor's  record  In  collecUve  bar- 
gaining Is  Impressive.  CWA's  progress  and 
gains  are  part  of  that  record. 

It  Is  this  attention  to  the  basic  purposes 
of  unions  that  have  been  the  foundation 
and  strength  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment Labor's  gains  have  gone  far  beyond 
the  worker  himself:  they  have  contributed 
much  to  the  financial  vitality  and  stability  of 
American   business. 

The  fact  that  the  American  worker  Is  able 
to  buy  the  wealth  produced  by  American 
industry  Is  Uie  key  to  the  continuing  growth 
of  our  economy  Collective  bargaining  as 
practiced  by  CWA  Is  the  proven,  tested  way 
toward  that  kind  of  progress  for  the  years 
ahead. 

CWA's     MAJOR     GAINS     SINCE     1959 

1.  Two   major   pension    Improvements 

2.  Establishment  of  major  medical  insur- 
ance program. 

3.  Life  Insurance 

4.  Pour  substantial  basic  wage  Increases 

5  Progression  schedules  shortened. 

6  Geographic  differentials  narrowed 
7.  Shorter   hours   of   work:    Improved  eve- 
ning differentials. 

8  Vacations  up  to  4  weeks. 

9  Job  security— Automation  contract 
clauses. 

10.  Towns-and-Jobs  wage  rates  reclassified 
xipward 

CWA's    FLTURE    COALS 

1  Company-paid  basic  health  Insurance 
program. 

2  Improved  wages  and  Job  security. 

3  More  adequate  pensions 

4  Better  life  Insurance  policy. 

5  Improved  vacations 

6  Additional  town-and-Job  wage-rate  re- 
classifications. 


A     SYMBOL     IN     ECUADOR 

Returning  to  Washington.  Hackn.. 
cussed  hU  reactions  with  Louis  »  **• 
CWA's  west  coast  director  who  had  aitf!^' 
to  Latin  America,  and  emphasized  th  ^ 
for  action  Knecht  responded  immZf.  '^ 
going  to  the  80  local  unions  In  h^  h"*'' 
to  secure  their  pledges  of  only  |2  ^^!^ 
from  each  local  union.  That  launch^""'' 
program  of  financial  aid  that  ev#nt  ' 
bror\dcned   Into  OperRtion   ."^outh  Am  JT*''' 

Perhaps  the  best  symbol  of  that  Trow 
Jose   (Pepe)    Larco.  general   secretary  oTtw 


"MtEr    Our    Friend.     Pepe    Larco"— How     a 
Unions     Good     Neighbor     Policy     Helps 
Latin    American    Working    People 
Aiding  refugees  from  Castro's  Cuba;  build- 
ing free  unions  across  Latin  America:  broad- 
casting democracy's  message:  supporting  la- 
bor's effective  foes  of  communism.    These  are 
Just  some  of  the  many  activities  that  consti- 
tute   the   Communications    Workers'    Opera- 
tion South  America. 

It  started  back  In  1959  as  a  unlon-to-unlon 
project  But  telephone  workers,  already 
community  conscious,  quickly  converted  It 
to  a  warm,  friendly  people-to-people  project 
of  an  almost  personal  sort. 

The  project  began  In  a  small  way  when 
Ray  Hackney,  a  vice  president  of  the  union, 
attended  an  international  meeting  in  Peru 
In  1959  He  was  unhappy  with  the  poverty 
he  saw— and  the  weakness  of  the  labor 
movement  Unions  in  Latin  America  were 
falling  to  make  substantial  progress  and  In 
some  countries  they  stood  In  Imminent  dan- 
ger of  being  taken  over  by  Communists 


Perhaps  the  best  symbol  of  thatTro..^ 
j^  (Pepe)  Larco,  general  secretary  0^^" 
Federation  of  Telecommunications  w^w^* 
in  Ecuador  Sustained  by  these  contlii!" 
tlons  from  CWA  members  in  the  Pm,  " 
States,  Pepe  Larco  Is  working  to  mnhi. 
train  and  inspire  „  free  and  deSSSf 
union  movement  in  his  country  "^ 

Last    year,    the    1.500    delegates    to  rwi 
annual  convention   In   Milwaukee  voti!^ 
thuslastlcally     to     make     Operation  iL*": 
America  a    national    union   program. 

helping    CUBAN     REFUGEES 

One  CWA  district,  for  Instance  u  helnir 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  PederaUon 
Telephone  Workers  of  Cuba  In  Exile  w^ 
headquarters  in  Miami.  Tills  organliaUor 
maintains  contact  with  more  than  500  C;ib»n 
telephone  workers  who  have  fled  CaitnT 
tyranny.  ' 

Leader  of  the  group  Is  Vicente  Rubier* 
stanchly  antl-Communlst  unionist  who  wu 
once  marked  for  death  by  Castro 

Another  district  of  CWA  financed  the  vuit 
of  a  Colombian  union  official  to  this  coun 
try  for  training     He  Is  back  home  now  work 
Ing  to  secure  better  wages  and  condltlom  for 
workers  in  his  native  land. 

High  In  the  Andes  Mountnlns  of  Peru  an. 
other  union  man.  trained  and  supported  by 
CWA.  Is  conducting  educational  classes  and 
building  a  union  of  postal,  telegraph  and 
telephone  workers. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  a  prime  need 
has  existed  for  reestablishing  a  labor  move- 
ment ruthlessly  crushed  by  the  TruJUlo  r«. 
glme.  The  man  whose  modest  Income  u 
based  on  gifts  from  these  CWA  hometorn 
local  groups  Is  a  union  official  who  knom 
the  terrors  of  dictatorship. 

This  amazing  union  oversea  aid  project 
still  pushing  forward  to  new  goals.  Is  operat- 
ing on  contributions  from  the  average  CWA 
member  of  less  than  the  price  of  one  pack  d 
cigarettes  per  year. 

CWA  President  Joseph  A  Belrne  U  confi- 
dent the  union's  program  for  hemlsphenc 
cooperation  will  grow. 

strong  international  etfortb 
•The  projects  they  have  developed, "  Belrne 
said  recently,  'the  effective  work  they  are 
doing,  are  going  far  to  explode  the  myth  oJ 
Yankee  Imperialism  among  people  In  Soutli 
and  Central  America  The  success  of  Oper- 
ation South  America  exposes  the  Ilea  of  the 
Communists  and  the  Castro  agents.  Our 
fellow  workers  In  Latin  America  know  they 
can  look  to  us  for  friendship  and  help." 

The  Postal.  Telegraph,  and  Telephone  In- 
ternational Is  a  worldwide  organization  of 
free  trade  unions  In  the  communlcsUoM 
field,  and  Mr  Belrne  Is  a  member  of  lt»  ex- 
ecutive committee  and  executive  bcsnl. 
With  headquarters  In  Berne,  SwltzerlsiMl, 
PTTI  represents  more  than  2  million  worten 
In  64  countries  The  organization  has  con- 
ducted educational  courses  for  Latin  Ameri- 
can trade  union  leaders  at  a  CWA-owned 
lodge  In  Front  Royal,  Va 

The  PTTI  Trade  Union  Training  InstlhiU 
at  Front  Royal  has.  In  a  series  of  stages,  de- 
veloped Into  the  American  Institute  for  Free 
Labor  Development. 

This  newer  organization  has  the  support  of 
Latin  American  leaders,  and  prominent 
figures  In  North  American  public  affaln. 
business,  and  labor  compose  Its  board  of 
trustees      Endorsed  warmly  by  the  AFL-CIO. 
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ffye  Institute  has  drawn  on  CWA's  unique 
jxpertence  and  training  In  Latin  American 
labor  affairs  for  Its  program.  Mr.  Belrne  Is 
gfcretary- treasurer  and  an  active  member  of 
Its  directing  group. 

A    WELL-ROUNDED   PROGRAM 

The  Institute  offers  training  to  young  la- 
tjor  leaders  of  Latin  America  in  the  funda- 
mental* of  organizational  technique,  meth- 
ods for  building  democratic  unions,  and 
fighting  Commuiilsts  and  racketeers.  Be- 
yond these  functions,  the  Institute  has  em- 
barked on  a  program  of  fostering  housing 
and  self-help  producer  cooperatives. 

To  defeat  conamunlsm  in  Latin  America. 
CWA  believes,  there  must  be  a  challenge  to 
totalltarlans.  But  there  must  also  be  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  poverty  that  engulfs  millions  of 
our  good  neighbors  to  the  south. 

To  help  win  that  twin-pronged  battle  Is 
the  aim  of  the  communications  workers  here 
In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Tn-EPHONS  WoHKEHS'  DuES :  Where  They  Go, 
How  Thet  Are  Spent 

Kext  July  groups  of  serious  men  and  wom- 
en will  stroll  Into  colleges  across  the  land 
from  Cornell  to  UCLA,  from  Penn  State  to 
the  University  of  Nebra,ska. 

In  addition  to  bread-and-butter  union 
itudles.  they'll  hear  lectures  on  sociology, 
the  art  of  public  speaking,  how  to  run  a 
meeting  according  to  "Robert's  Rules,"  and 
a  hit  of  US  history. 

Labor  history  and  practical  advice  on  un- 
ion contracts  will  be  on  the  schedule,  of 
course.  For  the  students  will  come  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Communications  Workers 
of  America.  The  simxmer  Institutes  are  one 
result  of  members'  monthly  Investment  in 
dues. 

REVENUES  .*RE   PtJT  TO    WORK 

Few  other  labor  organizations  In  America 
return  so  much  to  their  membership  In  edu- 
cation. It  is  estimated  that  CWA  now  spends 
1480.000  a  year  to  broaden  and  train  the 
leaders  who  must  administer  the  day-to-day 
problems  of  its  300.000  members. 

Is  a  new  member  Interested  In  how  a 
union  functions?  The  CWA  offers  him  3-day 
Institutes  In  his  hometown,  paid  out  of  the 
nstlonal  union's  treasury,  to  answer  his 
questions. 

On  the  theory  that  off-plant  and  campus 
lectures  aren't  enough,  the  CWA  this  rear 
plans  to  set  up  a  whole  new  series  of  courses, 
running  from  3  days  to  a  week  long,  to  help 
Job  stewards  Interpret  their  contracts  and 
process  disputes  more  efficiently  in  CWA's 
800  locals. 

These  education  programs  are  part  of  the 
n\'A  philosophy.  It  must  put  revenues  to 
work.  like  the  good  servant  in  the  para- 
ble of  the  talents.  Most  of  the  money  from 
dues  Is  paid  rlRht  out  again  by  the  national 
union— In  training,  administering  contracts, 
and  provldlnfT  more  services  than  those  ren-' 
dered  by  any  other  union. 

All  expen.ws  of  collective  bargaining  are 
paid  for  by  the  national  union,  unlike  many 
other  labor  organizations.  The  national  un- 
ion picks  up  the  bill  for  all  grievance  and 
arbitration  cases,  a  costly  process.  Last  year 
CWA  handled  some  150  arbitration  cases  at 
»  con  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $3,000  apiece. 
Long  before  the  Federal  labor  legrislatlon 
Of  1958  59  required  unions  to  report  how 
they  managed  funds,  the  CWA  was  processing 
data  at  Its  Waahlngt<jn  headquarters  and 
•ending  monthly  reports  on  every  penny  of 
Income  to  each  local. 

HOW    THB    INCOME    IS    SPEMT 

J^n°?^n  *^"  '"*y"  ^''  <^WA'«  income  of 
M.607.187  was  dUtrlbuted  last  year,  salaries 
»nd  travel  expenses  of  17S  full-Ume  staff 
employ ees  plus  part-time  help  accounted 
lor  56  percent  (President  Joseph  A.  Belme^j 
?n  ^K  ,  •?'*''y  '*  »24,500.  one  oX  the  lowest 
m  the  labor  movement  for  a  union  of  CWA's 


size.      Some   smaller   unions    pay   their    top 
men  more  than  double  this  amount.) 

Last  year  CWA  recorded  a  rcrrplus.  en- 
abling It  to  set  aside  $124,152  toward  re- 
ducing the  mortgage  on  Its  new  national 
headquarters  building  In  Washington.  It  ex- 
pects to  acquire  other  buildings  later  for 
various  district  offices  around  the  Nation, 
also  as  an  Investment  In  Improved  services 

Back  In  the  1940's.  a  lean  era  for  CWA.  It 
often  sent  Its  president  to  conferences  via 
bus,  and  in  the  words  of  one  official,  "he  ate 
th"  Blue  Plate  special." 

But  through  the  years  CWA  leaders  have 
asked,  "What  does  the  memberjhlp  need? 
What  is  best  for  them?"  These  questions, 
not  a  balanced  budget,  are  of  paramount 
consideration. 

One  measurable  reward  for  this  approach: 
Between  1947  and  1960.  according  to  a  U.S. 
Labor  Department  study,  average  earnings  of 
communications  workers  In  America  In- 
creased  by   105   percent. 

"We  are  a  service  organization,  not  a  busl- 
nefs  in  the  sense  that  a  corporation  is  a 
business."  Secretary-Treasurer  William  A. 
Smallwood  told  members  at  the  union's  an- 
nual convention  in  Milwaukee  last  year. 

"Our  operation  can  be  planned,  but  they 
are   planned   around    the    needs    of   people." 


CWA's  financial  status  as  reflected  by  the 
certified  public  accountant's  financial 
statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Mar.   31,  1962 

GENERAL    FIND 

[Fiscal  year  ending  Mar.  31.  1962) 

Income  ' $6.  607.  187.  45 

Expenditures e.  439,  968.  86 


Excess   of  revenues  over  ex- 
penditures   


167.  218.  59 


ANALTSIS    or    EXPENDITURES 

[Fiscal  year  ending  Mar.  31,  1962| 

Salaries •2,887.916.62 

Travel    expenses 708,414.65 

Supplies  and  printing 229,503.75 

Postage,  freight  and  express.  87,  073.  66 
Rental    and   maintenance  of 

equipment 61.297  63 

Contract  services 40.011.25 

Telephone  and  telegraph 173,  691.  21 

Rent 356'  143  34 

All  other 70.484.00 


Total     cash     expendi- 
ture"       4,609,536.01 


Adjustments  to  accrual 
basis — Expenses  accruing 
but    linpald: 

Apr.  1.  1961 

Mar.  31.  1962 


(51,902.28) 
46,  145.  05 


Total 4,  603,  778.  78 


General : 

Organizing    fund 

Contributions 

Legal  and  professional 

Convention — CWA I 

Executive  board 

Committees 

CWA  news ...... 

CWA  pension  fund 

Insurance 

Taxes "111 

Affiliation  dues 

Contingency 

Equipment  additions 

CWA  building  ftznd 

Building  repairs 

Public  relations 

Operating  reserve  fund 

Foreign    affairs 


125. 000  00 
6.  095.  00 

144.642.26 
48.  366.  70 
35.545.83 
33.  418.50 

106.761.57 

265.  600.  00 

134,  018.  15 
96,  086.  58 

296,282  06 
84,614.  17 
38.  984.  16 

124.  152.28 

5.296  66 

57.  754.  80 

192.  994.  00 
41,697.36 


CWAs  financial  status  as  reflected  by  the 
certifled  public  accountanrs  financial 
statement  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
Mar.   31,  1962 — Continued 

GENERAL   FUND 

[Mar.  SI.  1963] 
Assets: 

Ca5h    In    banks 

Deposits,  accounts,  and 
loans  and  notes  receiv- 
able  

Advances    for    expenses 

Investments — stocks 

Amount  due  from  defense 
fund 


$542,  921,  26 


56,  986.  43 

94. 018.22 

2.  394.  SO 

2.278.96 


Total    assets. 


Total 1,836.190.08 


Total    expenditures-..     6.439.968.86 


Liabilities: 

Accounts    payable 

Due  to  employees  and 
others 

Accrued  affiliation  dues 
payable 

Accrued  payroll  and  with- 
holding tax 

Total    liabilities 

Amounts  to  be  distributed: 
Locals,  defense  fund,  and 
others 

To  be  transferred  to  Oper- 
ating   Reserve    fund 


Total 

Net   assets — general  fund. 


698,599  17 

95,  585.  81 
27,  538  52 
82,  146.37 
73,  169.23 
228,439.  93 

356.429,73 

4.  126.00 

588.  995.  66 


109.603.51 


DEFENSE   rtTND 

(Mar.  31.  1962J 
Assets: 

Cash  m  banks 5.872,491  66 

U.S.      Gov't,      and      Govt. 

agency    securities 1,450,000  00 

Loans    and     notes     receiv- 


able. 


Amounts  due  from  general 


fund 
Miscellaneous 


102,  158.74 

84,  487.  00 
62.  55 


Total    assets 7.509.199  95 

Liabilities: 

Amounts    due    to    general 

fund 2,278.96 


Net  assets — defense  fund'..       7.506,920.99 

'  Almost  exclusively  from  members'  dues. 

•During  the  flscal  year  ending  Mar  31 
1962,  the  CWA  defense  fund  expended  $114,-' 
894.45  for  strike  assistance,  legal  and  profes- 
sional services  and  special  public  relations 
activities  designed  to  avert  strikes.  Income 
to  the  defense  fund  during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  $1,804,431.96,  of  which  the  great 
majority  came  from  per  capita  allocations 
from  the  membership. 


Communication  Workers  of  America 
Officers 

Jo.?cph  A.  Belrne:  International  president 
since  1943.  Industry  experience;  Started  In 
1929  as  Western  Electric  utility  boy  In  New 
York  area.  Has  worked  at  circuit  tesUng, 
relay  adjusting,  other  skilled  Jobs.  In  union 
work  since  1937,  when  unionism  flrst  emerged 
in  the  industry,  one  of  pr.me  movers  In 
building  strong  telephone   labor  movement. 

William  A.  Smallwood :  Secretary -treasurer 
since  1955.  Industry  experience:  Started  in 
Southern  Bell  plant  In  1929  as  central  office 
repairman,  has  done  a  number  of  craft  Job-, 
led  In  formation  of  the  union  in  the  south- 
em  area. 

John  L.  Crull:  Vice  president  since  1947. 
plant  craftsman  in  Kansas  starting  In 
1919.   In   union  work   since    1937.     Has   held 
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many  union  offices,  local  and  International, 
helped  build  union  In  southwestern  area 

Ray  HaclLney:  Vice  president  since  1956. 
Wide  range  of  telephone  company  and  union 
assignments  back  to  1935  when  he  began 
work  as  a  construction  lineman.  Full-time 
union  work  since  1944 

James  Massey:  Vice  president  since  1957 
Began  work  for  Western  Electric  In  1927,  ac- 
tive In  union  work  from  the  start  of  his  em- 
ployment, held  a  number  of  elected  offices, 
local  and  International. 

Mary  H.  Hanscom  :  Director,  district  1  (New 
England,  New  York.  New  Jersey).  Started 
work  for  the  phone  company  in  New  Jersey 
in  1925  as  operator,  later  service  assistant. 
In  full-time  office  for  CWA  since  1947. 

William  J  Walsh:  Director,  district  2  (Del- 
aware, Pennsylvania.  Maryland,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia)  since  1956.  Started  work  as 
Installer  in  Ohio  In  1930,  has  done  a  number 
of  other  craft  Jotw.  In  union  work  since  1945. 
full-time  since  1949 

George  Gill:  Director,  district  3  (entire 
Southeastern  United  States)  since  1955 
Started  work  for  the  telephone  system  In  the 
South  In  1936.  Has  done  most  plant  craft 
Jobe.  led  In  forming  the  union  In  southern 
area,  has  been  In  full-time  union  work  since 
1946 

Walter  Schaar:  Director,  district  4 
(Michigan  and  Ohio)  since  1951.  Started 
for  Michigan  Bell  In  1929.  toll  testman 
Began  union  work  In  1939  as  local  president, 
held  a  number  of  other  union  Jobs  before 
becoming  district  director. 

Ray  Dryer:  Director,  district  5  (Wiscon- 
sin, nitnols.  Indiana)  since  1947.  Started 
telephone  work  In  Wisconsin  in  1923.  plant 
craftsman.  In  union  work  since  1933.  led  In 
formation  of  the  union  in  his  area 

D  L.  McCowen:  Director,  district  6  (en- 
tire Southwest)  since  1951  Started  work  for 
the  phone  company  in  1929,  lineman,  combi- 
nation man,  ins  taller -repairman,  headed  up 
southwestern  unit  since  1938. 

D.  K.  Gordon:  Director,  district  7 
(Northwestern  States)  since  1957.  Started 
telephone  work  in  1929.  held  a  number  of 
Jobs  In  the  plant  department,  union  experi- 
ence goes   back   to  the  late    1930's 

Pred  L  Garrett:  Director,  district  8 
(Mountain  States)  Began  work  in  Industry 
In  1937,  has  been  a  combination  man.  TWX 
installer,  and  other  craft  Jobs,  union  work 
began  in  1937,  was  elected  district  director 
In  1961 

Louis  B.  Knecht:  Director,  district  9 
(Pacific  coast)  since  1955.  started  for  the 
plant  department  of  Pacific  Telephone  In 
1946  Active  In  union  work  from  start  of 
his  employment,  full-time  union  work  since 
1951. 

William  M  Dunn:  Director,  district  10  (all 
of  Canada ) .  Has  worked  as  a  lineman  In 
Ohio,  also  held  plant  engineering  and  clerical 
posts.  Has  been  active  In  telephone  union- 
ism since  1939.  formerly  served  as  assistant 
to  CWA's  president 

Elaine  T  Oleason:  Long-lines  director 
since  1955  Began  work  In  industry  in  1945 
Has  worked  as  operator,  traffic  clerk,  teletype 
operator  Union  work  began  In  1946,  full 
time  In  1953.  Has  served  in  a  number  of 
union  positions,  steward,  local  president, 
representative,  before  becoming  national  di- 
rector 

Prank  J  Novotny:  Western  Electric  sales 
director  since  1959  Began  work  In  Industry 
In  1929.  W-E  manufacturing,  later  trans- 
ferring to  W-E  sales  and  distribution  Has 
done  a  number  of  Jobs  in  both  manufactur- 
ing and  sales  In  union  work  since  1937. 
full  time  since  1950 

Patrick  J  Morgan:  National  director  West- 
ern Electric  Installation  Began  his  tele- 
phone industry  career  In  Pennsylvania,  be- 
came an  Installer,  an  active  telephone  union 
member  since  1950,  tissumed  present  post  In 
1962. 


J  Curtis  Fletcher:  Non-Bell  director  since 
1951  Industry  experience  all  In  Independ- 
ent branch  of  telephone  Industry,  starting  In 
1945 — Includes  lineman.  Installer,  switchman, 
PBX  repairman,  plant  asslgner.  testman. 
union  experience  dates  from  1945.  full  time 
from  1951. 


Deas  Joe-  Please  accept  my  warm  best 
wishes  on  the  24th  annual  Convention  of 
the  Communications  Workers  of  America. 
The  union  for  which  you  provide  such  excel- 
lent leadership  is  a  large  and  Important  one, 
situated  in  a  critical  segment  of  our  economic 
life.  In  your  negotiations  you  have  observed 
the  responsibility  that  Is  Inherent  In  such  a 
position,  and  you  have  thus  forwarded  the 
welfare  of  our  citizens  as  well  as  that  of  your 
membership. 

I  would  like  to  extend  a  special  word  of 
thanks  to  you  personally  for  the  fine  work 
you  are  doing  to  aid  our  Alliance  for  Progress 
program.  You  are  aware  of  my  own  deep 
Interest  in  this  program.  It  Is  vital  to  the 
future  of  freedom  In  the  world.  I  believe 
the  Nation  can  have  Justifiable  confidence 
In  our  resolution  to  stimulate  the  progress 
of  this  hemisphere  because  of  the  character 
of  the  men.  like  yourself,  who  are  contrib- 
uting to  the  effort 

I  would  be  grateful  If  you  would  extend  my 
good  wishes  and  greetings  to  the  men  and 
women  assembled  In  the  convention. 
Sincerely, 

John  F   Kennedy 

(The  above  message  from  the  President  was 
read  to  the  CWA  convention  In  1962  by  the 
then  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  J   Goldberg  ) 


U  S.  Department  or  Labob, 
Washington.  November  14.  1962 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Beirne, 

President.  Communications  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. AFL-CIO.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Beihne:  The  Communications 
Workers  of  America  has  earned  friendship 
and  respect  during  Its  25  years  of  existence. 
As  a  union  whose  members  live  In  every  sec- 
tion of  the  Nation.  CWA  has  consistently 
maintained  a  high  degree  of  consciousness 
for  the  needs  of  the  entire  community. 

CWA,  together  with  the  telephone  com- 
panies whose  employees  you  represent,  has 
provided  evidence  that  responsible  collective 
bargaining  can  and  does  produce  significant 
benefits  mutually  for  workers  and  manage- 
ment Labor  and  management  In  the  tele- 
phone Industry  have  met  the  challenge  of 
advanced  technology  and  automation,  and 
both  have  benefited  as  a  result  In  addition, 
the  public  has  also  benefited  through  In- 
creasingly  Improved   service. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  fine  record  estab- 
lished by  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America  during  its  first  quarter  century  will 
continue  In  the  challenging  years  of  the 
future 

Sincerely, 

W     WiLLARD  WiRTZ. 

Secretary  of  Labor 


American  Federation  or  Labo«  and 
Congress  or  IndcsthialOrcanizatiows. 

Washington,  D  C  .  October  31.  1962 
Mr   Joseph  A    BcntNT, 

Prrsident.  Communications  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Joe:  On  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO.  I  am 
pleased  to  salute  the  Communications  Work- 
ers of  America  on  Its  25th  anniversary  In 
the  past  quarter  century,  the  CWA  has  be- 
come widely  recognized  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most labor  organizations  in  the  United 
Sti\tes  and  Canada 

Overcoming  serious  obstacles  from  employ- 
ers and  in  the  face  of  rapidly  advancing  auto- 
mation, the  CWA  has  organized  some  800,000 
men  and  women  in  a  vitally  important  indus- 
try In  the  realm  of  collective  bargaining, 
CWA  has  maintained  steady  progress  toward 


obtaining    fair    American    standards   for   th 
men  and  women  of  the  telephone  industr/ 
In   your   union   the   tradition   is  strong  and 
vlUl   that   labor  must  serve  not  only  to  jt. 
own   members  but  the  entire  community 
fact  strongly  underlined  by  your  own  excel 
lent  work  as  chairman  of  the  AFL  CIO  Com- 
munity Services  Committee 

The  AFI^-CIO  Is  proud  of  the  Communica 
tions  Workers  of  America,  an  affiliated  union 
On  CWAs  silver  anniversary,  the  American 
labor  movement  unites  In  wishing  you  con- 
tinued trade  union  progress  In  the  years 
ahead. 

Fraternally  yours. 

Gforge  Meant. 

President. 

A  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
li^sue  of  nuclear  testing  and  the  effort  to 
secure  an  agreement  banning  the  testing 
of  nuclear  weapons  is  immensely  com- 
plex— technically  and  politically. 

More  than  ever  today,  we  need  clear 
thinking  and  informed  reporting  on  this 
issue.  Marquis  Childs,  chief  Washing- 
ton correspondent  for  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  has  consistently  reported  de- 
velopments on  the  nuclear  testing  issue 
with  intelligence,  accuracy,  and  clarity. 

His  latest  article  on  this  subject  ap- 
peared in  the  June  2  edition  of  the  St 
Louis  Post-Dispatch.  This  article  is  an 
excellent  summary  and  assessment  of  the 
significant  aspects  of  the  nuclear  test 
ban  effort  and  its  relation  to  the  nuclear 
ai-rns  race.  I  commend  Mr.  Childs  for 
this  contribution  to  our  understanding 
of  the  issue,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fastttr  Arms  Race  or  Test  Ban""  Time  roi 
Choice  Is  Short 
(Resumption  of  Soviet  nuclear  shou 
could  come  In  late  August;  complexity  of 
issue  and  secrecy  are  cited  as  reasons  for 
public  unawareness  of  consequences  thai 
world  is  facing  ) 

(By  Marquis  W    Childs) 

Washington.  June  1  -  The  choice  Just 
ahead  appears  to  be  whether  or  not  the  arms 
race  is  to  be  stepped  up  to  a  more  intensive 
pace  It  Is  a  choice  weighted  with  im- 
measurable consequences  for  the  uncertain 
balance  between  an  unstable  pence  and  nu- 
clear war 

Yet  for  many  reasons  in  this  moment  of 
pause,  there  is  little  or  no  awareness  of  what 
the  outcome  can  mean.  One  reason  is 
secrecy  and  the  complexity  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  Issue. 

But  a  far  more  Important  reason  is  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  no  political  penalty 
for  faihire  to  reach  a  test  ban  agreement 
In  fact,  shovild  an  agreement  be  reached  In 
coming  months — the  odds  are  perhaps  10  to 
1  against  It  -President  John  F  Kennedy 
would  have  to  stake  some  of  his  pwrsonal 
popularity  In  a  real  fight  to  get  It  ratified 
by  a  two- thirds  vote  In  the  Senate 

In  a  curious  combination.  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey,  of  Minnesota,  an  advocate  of  a 
test  ban  with  Inspection  safeguards,  and 
Senator  Thomas  Dodd,  of  Connecticut,  who 
has  argued  against  such  a  ban,  proposed  an 
agreement  outlawing  all  t«8ts  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  under  the  water.  This  would  stop 
further  contamination  of  the  air  and  leave 
both  Russia  and  the  United  States  free  to 
teat  underground. 
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The  proposal  Is  expected  to  be  rejected  by 
the  Soviets.  The  United  States  has  con- 
ducted more  than  70  underground  tests 
since  1961.  The  Soviet  Union,  according  to 
the  best  Information  available,  has  conducted 
fewer  than  10.  perhaps  only  2  or  3. 

In  this  disparity  lies  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter. Underground  testing  is  costly  in  terms 
of  results  in  Improvement  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons.  The  Soviet  Union  has  ruled  It  out 
because  of  the  cost  and  because  of  the  con- 
viction that,  once  nuclear  weapons  of  any 
size  or  kind  are  used,  a  war  would  swiftly 
become  an  all-out  nuclear  war. 

The  current  arms  race  Is  straining  the 
Soviet  economy.  Premier  Khrushchev  must 
decide  in  coming  weeks,  with  hard  line  pres- 
sure from  the  Chinese  Communists  as  one 
factor,  whether  to  risk  an  even  greater  strain 
in  an  effort  to  catch  up  with  America's  con- 
siderable nuclear  superiority.  What  he  told 
a  recent  visitor  Is  considered  significant. 

He  said  to  Norman  Cousins,  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Review,  who  had  a  private  talk 
with  him.  that  the  United  States  had  con- 
ducted overall  about  65  percent  more  tests 
than  the  Soviet  Union.  This  Is  believed  to 
be  approximately  correct.  Therefore  his 
military  leaders  were  pressing  for  new  tests, 
and  he  did  not  know  whether  he  could  resist 
them. 

Khrushchev  also  expressed  the  view  ad- 
vanced by  others  below  him.  that  he  had 
been  given  private  assurance  that  two  or 
three  on-site  Inspections  would  meet  Amer- 
ican requirements.  This  goes  back  to  a  con- 
versation In  New  York  In  December  between 
Arthur  Dean.  America's  negotiator  at  the 
Geneva  talks  last  year,  and  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister  Vasily  Kuznetsov.  Kuznetsov  ap- 
parently Informed  Moscow  that  Dean  had 
privately  indicated  his  approval  of  two  or 
three  Inspections.     Dean  denies  this. 

When  Cousins  returned,  he  reported  to 
President  Kennedy  on  his  talk,  stressing 
what  seemed  to  him  Khrushchev's  genuine 
sense  of  having  been  let  down  after  reversing 
the  earlier  Soviet  position  against  any  on- 
site  Inspections.  Tlie  President  Is  said  to 
have  agreed  that  the  Soviet  Premier  appeared 
to  have  some  Justification  for  feeling  as 
he  did. 

If  the  Soviet  decision  Is  to  go  ahead  with 
new  atmaspherlc  tests  in  an  effort  to  catch 
up  with  the  United  States,  the  response  will 
be  Immediate  here.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  opposed  a  nuclear  test  ban,  arguing 
that  further  testing  Is  essential  If  an  effec- 
tive antl-mlsslle-mlsslle  is  to  be  developed. 
A  stepped-up  arms  push  In  the  Soviet  Union 
would  give  new  Impetus  to  what  President 
Eisenhower  In  his  farewell  address  called  the 
military-Industrial  complex.  This  complex, 
with  its  ramifications  in  Industry,  govern- 
ment, and  polltlc.s.  would  have  a  powerful 
Influence  on  opinion.  Even  as  he  was  pre- 
senting his  $52  billion  defense  budget  to 
Congress  In  January.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  Indicated  that  for  the  fol- 
lowing year  It  would  have  to  be  perhaps  $54 
billion. 

In  England,  where  the  urgency  behind  a 
test  ban  agreement  Is  far  greater  than  here. 
Prime  Minister  Macmlllan  has  Joined  with 
Mr  Kennedy  In  one  more  appeal  to  Khru- 
shchev. The  door  may  still  be  open  but  It  Is 
open  only  a  crack. 

Altogether  34  Senators.  Including  6  Re- 
publicans. Joined  In  sponsoring  the  Hum- 
phrey-Dodd  resolution.  One  Senator  active- 
ly interested  in  a  test  ban  who  declined  to 
sign  was  Senator  William  Proxmire.  Demo- 
crat, of  Wisconsin.  In  a  recent  speech.  Prox- 
mire made  the  case  for  a  test  ban  agreement 
with  seven  annual  inspections.  He  based 
much  of  his  argument,  as  have  other  advo- 
cates, on  greatly  Improved  methods  of  detec- 
tion and  of  distinguishing  earthquakes  from 
nuclear  explosions,  that  do  not  depend  on 
first-hand  Inspection  of  sites  where  cheating 
Is  suspected. 


Phoxmire,  extremely  sensitive  to  currents 
of  popular  opinion,  pointed  out  to  this  re- 
porter that  In  his  own  State  in  a  poll  years 
ago  more  than  80  percent  expressed  them- 
selves In  favor  of  a  control  system  with  In- 
spection. Recent  soundings  have  Indicated 
that  roughly  this  same  ratio  of  opinion  pre- 
vails, he  says. 

Yet  active  and  Influential  opponents  of  a 
test  ban  agreement  have  continued  a  cam- 
paign against  It.  insisting  that  the  Senate 
would  never  ratify  it.  One  of  the  most  ac- 
tive Is  Senator  Stuakt  Symington,  of  Mis- 
souri. Several  Senators  have  reported  his 
argum<-nts  to  them  In  behalf  of  sustaining 
the  view  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  which  Is  reported  to  be 
opposed  to  a  test  ban.  The  committee  has 
long  been  under  the  infiuence  of  the  Penta- 
gon. 

In  an  appearance  on  "Meet  the  Press," 
Symington  took  the  occasion  to  disclose 
that  Harold  Brown,  the  Pentagon's  Chief  of 
Research  and  Development,  had  In  testimony 
indicated  a  wUlingness  to  go  below  seven 
Inspections  to  possibly  five.  Some  critics 
charged  him  with  giving  away  America's  bar- 
gaining position  In  advance.  Brown,  for- 
merly opposed  to  a  test  ban.  Is  now  In  favor 
of  It  on  the  ground  that  the  United  States 
Is  so  far  ahead  that  for  each  side  to  go  Into 
a  new  series  would  mean  a  net  loss  for  this 
country.  McNamara  favors  a  test  agree- 
ment. 

Another  active  and  articulate  opponent 
Is  Representative  Ceaic  Hosmeh,  Republi- 
can, of  California,  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee.  Inspiration  for  many  of  the  op- 
ponents has  come  from  Edward  Teller,  noted 
physicist  who  has  been  called  "father  of  the 
H-bomb."  Teller,  a  persuasive  and  tireless 
talker,  has  campaigned  actively  against  any 
suspension  of  testing.  While  equally  dls- 
tlngulfhed  scientists  have  favored  a  test  ban 
agreement,  they  have  not  matched  his  emo- 
tional drive  against  It. 

If  the  decision  In  Moscow  Is  for  more 
atmospheric  tests,  the  new  series  would 
probably  come  In  late  August  or  Septem- 
ber. This  Is  the  most  favorable  time  for 
the  Russians  to  operate  in  the  extreme 
north,  as  was  shown  when,  in  1961,  they 
broke  the  moratorium  that  had  been  in 
effect  for  more  than  2  years. 

It  can  be  expected  that  a  new  test  series 
would  be  preceded  by  propaganda  charges 
against  the  United  States — a  warming  up 
of  the  cold  war.  in-^ludlng  possible  moves 
at  key  trouble  spots.  Such  a  propaganda 
barrage  would  help  to  provide  what  the 
Soviets  would  consider  Justification  for  a 
new  start  in  the  nuclear  race. 

Both  sides  are  believed  to  have  carried 
forward  extensive  preparations  for  further 
testing.  The  military,  whether  in  Moscow 
or  Washington,  wnil  never  be  satisfied  with 
what  Is  often  called  "the  state  of  the  art.  " 
On  each  side  there  will  always  be  one  more 
Jump  to  a  theoretical  defense  against  a 
known  offensive  capacity. 

In  each  country,  as  it  happens,  the  lead- 
ers are  preoccupied  with  Internal  problems 
and  politics.  Khrushchev  has  grave  trou- 
bles, both  with  the  economy  and  In  the 
leadership  of  the  Communist  bloc.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  is  struggling  with  the  race 
problem  as  an  election  year  draws  near. 

Prime  Minister  Macmillan  faces  an  elec- 
tion In  a  greatly  weakened  position.  The 
opposition  to  nuclear  armaments  is  stronger 
In  Britain  than  In  any  other  country.  While 
Labor  Party  leaders  outwardly  support  a 
strong  nuclear  deterrent  under  American 
or  allied  control  and  oppose  a  national  nu- 
clear force  for  Britain,  they  will  not  find 
It  difficult  to  put  the  onus  of  a  new  round 
In  the  arms  race  on  the  embattled  Conserva- 
tives. That,  together  with  a  growing  sense 
of  the  peril  to  the  world,  explains  the  ur- 
gency  which   Macmillan    Is    putting   Into   a 


last  ditch  effort  to  renew  a  meaningful  nego- 
tiation and  prevent  another  nuclear  roxxnd. 

Fallout  levels  from  the  tests  of  last  year 
are  likely  to  be  at  new  highs.  Russian 
tests  in  the  atmosphere  will  be  matched  by 
American  tests  in  the  atmosphere — only 
such  testing  can  prove  out  an  antimissile 
missile.  And  beyond  that  and  a  stepped-up 
arms  race  what  may  happen  U  anyone  s 
surmise. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  FONG  BE- 
FORE CHINESE  REFUGEE  RELIEF 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
22  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
HawaU  I  Mr.  Fong]  addressed  the  Chi- 
nese Refugee  Relief  Committee,  which 
was  meeting  in  Washington.  Through- 
out his  career.  Senator  Fong  has  had  a 
keen  interest  in  the  plight  of  the  home- 
less of  all  lands.  This  address  is  an- 
other expression  of  his  knowledge  and 
concern  about  both  refugees  and  ethnic 
groups  which  have  made  important  con- 
tributions to  the  plural  society  of  which 
we  in  the  United  States  are  so  rightly 
proud. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks by  Senator  Fong  before  the  Chi- 
nese Refugee  Relief  Committee  on  May 
22  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Address  of  U.S.  Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong,  of 
Hawaii 
Madam  Chairman,  honored  guests,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen,  I  am  Indeed  happy  to  be 
here  with  all  of  you  this  evening.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  participate  In  this  dinner  of  the 
Chinere  Refugee  Relief  Committee. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  heartfelt  commenda- 
tion to  the  committee  for  Its  humanitarian 
endeavors.  In  caring  for  the  displaced,  the 
uprooted,  the  homeless  who  are  desperately 
In  need,  you  are  truly  following  the  moral 
precept  that  you  are  your  brothers'  keepers. 

Ours  has  been  called  the  "century  of  the 
homeless  man."  And  so  It  would  seem. 
Statistics  show  that  there  are  about  50  mil- 
lion uprooted  and  displaced  peoples  In  the 
world,  victims  of  tyranny,  oppression,  wars — 
man's  Inhumanity  toward  man.  In  Asia 
alone,  there  are  over  25  million  refugees, 
700,000  of  them  Chinese  refugees  in  Hong 
Kong  and  Taiwan. 

The  plight  of  these  homeless  Chinese,  like 
the  plight  of  most  of  the  world's  refugees. 
Is  a  tragic  story  of  human  need  which  will 
not  be  alleviated  without  the  a;Eistance 
of  those  of  us  who  are  in  more  fortunate 
circumstances.  There  is  a  need  for  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  medicine.  There  is  a 
need  for  resettlement  and  assimilation. 

Private,  voluntary  organlzat;ons,  £uch  as 
the  Chinese  Refugee  Relief  Committee,  which 
help  to  give  them  hope,  human  dignity,  and 
a  better  life,  are  most  worthy  and  merit  our 
highest  praise. 

Your  plans  to  build  two  refugee  vocational 
centers — one  In  Taiwan  and  one  In  Hong 
Kong — are  most  practical  and  your  solicita- 
tion of  funds  for  these  projects  deserves 
strong  support. 

Your  unflagging  efforts  to  obtain  asylum 
for  more  Chinese  refugees  In  the  nations  of 
the  free  world  deserves  strong  encourage- 
ment as  well. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Refugees  and  Escapees  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation, I  am  cognizant  of  your  interest  in 
having  the  United  States  admit  a  larger  num- 
ber of  Chinese  refugees  than  were  recently 
paroled  and  In  raising  the  Immigration  quota 
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or  Chlneae  persons  from  Its  present  small  fig- 
ure of  105  per  year. 

I  know  you  are  keenly  aware  that  when- 
ever the  question  of  admitting  Chinese  or 
c^her  orientals  either  as  immigrants  or  aa 
refugees  Is  raised  in  America,  there  arises 
fear  in  some  circles  that  an  Increase  In  the 
number  of  persons  of  oriental  ancestry  will 
upset  the  cultural  and  historical  pattern  of 
American  life. 

An  objective  examination  of  the  facta  dis- 
pels this  fear  as  groundless.  According  to 
the  1960  census,  there  were  464.332  persons 
of  Japanese  ancestry  In  the  United  States, 
or  26  100  of  1  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion: 237  292  persons  of  Chinese  ancestry,  or 
13  100  of  :  percent;  176.310  persons  of  Fili- 
pino ancestry,  or  9  100  of  1  percent;  and 
218.089  persons  of  "all  other"  ancestry.  In- 
cluding persons  of  Korean.  Indian  of  the  Par 
East.  Polynesian,  and  other  nonwhlte  ances- 
try, except  Negroes  and  American  Indians, 
or  about  12  100  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
population. 

There  were,  then,  In  the  United  States  In 
1960  only  1.096.023  persons  of  oriental  and 
Polynesian  extraction,  or  about  three-fifths 
of  1  percent  of  our  total  population  of  180 
million  people 

Today,  from  the  vast  area  of  Asia  and  the 
Pacific,  wherein  reside  more  than  one-half 
of  the  world's  pjopulatlon.  our  Immigration 
lawa  permit  the  entry  of  only  2.390  Immi- 
grants out  of  the  154.000  worldwide  Immi- 
gration quota  allowable  annually.  The  Asla- 
Paclflc  areas'  share  of  the  total  quota  Is  a 
very,  very  small  1>;  percent. 

These  figures  clearly  show  that  there  Is  no 
need  to  fear  that  America's  cultural  and 
historical  pattern  will  be  upset  by  allowing 
a  reasonable  Increase  In  the  number  of  per- 
sons of  oriental  ancestry  In  the  United  States. 
The  history  of  Chinese  Immigrants  to 
America  follows  the  usual  Immigrant  experi- 
ence, In  that,  as  time  went  by,  they  became 
assimilated  in  the  American  community. 
Like  other  Immigrants,  the  Chinese  made 
noteworthy  progress  and  noteworthy  con- 
tributions. 

Those  of  Chinese  ancestry  who  came  to 
America  were  an  Industrious,  law-abiding 
people.  They  were  heirs  to  a  proud  and  rich 
cultural  heritage.  Many  of  their  moet 
ancient  traditions  such  as  family  devotion 
and  honor,  veneration  of  their  elders:  and 
reepect  for  the  virtues  of  learning  and  edu- 
cation have  served  our  communities  well. 

Most  of  these  Immigrants  settled  in  the 
western  part  of  our  Nation  beginning  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  1800s  They  helped  to 
build  the  railroads,  they  worked  the  mines; 
they  cut  timber;  they  built  roads;  they  re- 
claimed vast  marshlands;  they  farmed  the 
land;  they  fished  the  ocean.  As  the  years 
passed,  they  branched  out  Into  many  trades, 
businesses,  and  occupations — In  fact  In  every 
field  of  endeavor,  be  It  teaching,  law,  medi- 
cine, ministry,  architecture,  engineering,  art. 
science,  the  military,  finance,  industry,  and 
others.  These  Americans  of  Chinese  an- 
cestry added  significantly  to  the  devel- 
opment, growth,  and  progress  of  our  coun- 
try, probably  In  far  greater  proportion  than 
their  small  numbers  would  Indicate. 

My  own  State  of  Hawaii  Illustrates  what 
American  citizens  of  Chinese  ancestry  have 
done.  There  are  approximately  38.000 
American  citizens  of  Chinese  ancestry  In 
Hawaii,  comprising  only  6  percent  of  the 
total  population.  In  addition,  in  Hawaii,  al- 
though their  numbers  are  not  known,  there 
are  many  American  citizens  of  part-Chinese 
ancestry.  These  American  citizens  of  Chi- 
nese and  part-Chinese  ancestry  have  made  an 
Impressive  record  In  Hawaii.  Many  of  them 
are  leaders  In  government,  business,  the  pro- 
fessions. Indeed  all  aspects  of  our  Island 
conununlty.  There  are  over  100  medical 
doctors;  over  100  dentists;  at  least  70  lawyers; 
many  architects:  engineers;  accountants;  and 
other   professional    men    and   women;    hun- 


dreds of  businessmen;  hundreds  of  school- 
teachers, and  scores  of  university  profe«sor« 
and   Instructors. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  name  all  these 
eminent  persons,  but  a  few  will  Illustrate 
my  point 

Former  Lt.  Oov  James  Kealoha;  present 
Lt  Gov  William  Richardson;  State  Senator 
Francis  Chlng;  State  Representatives  Donald 
Chlng  and  Frank  Loo;  chairman  of  the 
county  government  of  Maul.  Edward  Tam; 
chairman  of  the  county  government  of  Kauai, 
Raymond  Akl;  chief  of  the  Honolulu  Police 
Department.  Daniel  Liu;  members  of  the 
Governors  cabinet,  Andrew  Ing,  Shelley 
Mark.  Rear  Adm  (retired)  Gordon  Chung- 
Hoon.  and  WlUlam  Among;  member  of  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Hawaii. 
Dr.  L.  Q.  Pang:  former  presidents  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  Judge  Wil- 
liam Heen  and  Herbert  Lee;  former  Circuit 
Judge  Chuck  Mau;  financiers  Chlnn  Ho, 
Ruddy  Tongg.  and  Hung  Wo  Chlng;  bank- 
ers William  Mau.  Lawrence  Lau,  K.  J.  Luke, 
Buck  Hung  Wong.  C.  T.  Wong,  and  Clarence 
Chlng. 

Notable  and  laudable  also  are  the  contribu- 
tions to  Hawaii  and  to  the  Nation,  of  the 
American  citizens  of  Japanese.  Filipino.  Ko- 
rean. Polynesian,  and  other  ancestry.  Beyond 
this,  they  and  their  brethren  of  Chinese 
ancestry  perform  a  special  mission  In  behalf 
of  America  by  serving  as  a  bridge  of  under- 
standing and  friendship  between  the  East 
and  West. 

Likewise,  you  of  this  Chinese  Refugee  Re- 
lief Committee,  American  residents  and  citi- 
zens stretching  a  helping  hand  to  the  Chi- 
nese refugees,  serve  to  strengthen  that  bridge 
of  understanding  and  friendship.  For  you 
are  tangible  evidence  that  the  people  of 
America  have  not  forgotten  them  and  that 
the  spirit  of  brotherhood  espoused  by  Ameri- 
cans throughout  our  history  Is  alive  today 
and  embraces  the  Chinese  refugee  in  his  hour 
of  need. 

I  salute  you  and  congratulate  you  on  your 
fine  work.     Success.  Godspeed,  and  aloha. 


"     June  6 


the 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.    MOSS.      Mr.    President,    Is 
morning  hour  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
morning  hour  is  not  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  the 
Senator  has  an  address  to  make  which 
will  take  20  to  25  minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  there  is  no  fur- 
ther morrung  business 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  be  recognized  during  the  morning  hour 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  short  state- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 


SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  when  the  independent  ofiBces  ap- 
propriation bill  was  before  the  Senate, 
there  was  considerable  discussion  about 
a  supersonic  transport  plane.  At  that 
time,  it  was  the  position  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  the  United 
States  should  proceed  with  all  haste  to 
build  the  plane.  I  gave  as  my  chief  rea- 
son that  we  could  not  afford  to  yield 
superiority  in  transport  to  any  govern- 
ment or  country  on  earth.     I  am  sorry 


to  say  that  at  that  time  I  received  vpr, 
little  support  in  behalf  of  the  appronri 
atlon.  although  the  appropriation  ^i] 
made.  ** 

Since  that  time  I  have  endeavored  tr, 
keep  in  touch  with  the  FAA  to  find  out 
their  plans  with  respect  to  the  super 
sonic  transport  plane.  However  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  any  practical 
or  up-to-date  information,  although  Mr 
Halaby  and  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
together  durmp  the  last  few  days 

In  the  June  5,  1963,  issue  of  the  Wash 
ington  Star  there  appeared  an  article 
entitled  "Pan-Am  Orders  6  Concorde 
Planes,  Will  Fly  Ocean  in  2',j  Hours  in 
•70"— which  means  1970.  I  ask  unani- 
mous  consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Pan- Am  Ordeks  Six  Concorde  Planes:  Wnj, 
Flt  Ocean  in  2Vi   Houbs  in   1970 
(By  Dow  Jones) 
Pan-American  World  Airways  has  orderwl 
six   Concorde  supersonic-speed    Jet   airliner* 
from  European  manufacturers.     No  price  wag 
named  in  the  announcement. 

The  Concorde  Is  to  be  built  Jointly  by  Brit- 
ish and  French  aircraft  makers.  It  will  be 
able  to  fly  from  New  York  to  London  In  i\ 
hours,  according  to  a  Pan-Am  spokesman. 

Reportedly  the  first  Concorde  Is  to  be  (ie- 
llvered  about  1970.  The  order  was  an- 
nounced by  Pan-American  president  Juan 
Trippe  at  the  close  of  a  directors"  meeting 
yesterday.  It  was  confirmed  by  the  French 
nationalized  firm.  Sud  Aviation,  which  is 
developing  the  1.400  mlle-per-hour  plane  in 
cooperation  with   the   British   Aircraft  Corp. 

Although  no  price  was  given,  estlmatea  of 
the  cost  of  supersonic  airliners  range  from  $8 
million  to  over  $15  million  each.  A  Uj8. 
supersonic  airliner  Is  expected  to  cost  at 
least  $15  million,  but  the  price  for  a  Euro- 
pean-built craft  would  probably  be  a  bit 
lower,  according  to  airline  authorities. 

The  United  States  has  been  talking  about 
developing  a  supersonic  piane  for  several 
years  but  has  taken  no  firm  action.  Opinion 
among  Government  and  aviation  officials  Ij 
that  US.  plane  manufacturers  cannot  under- 
t&ke  the  development  without  a  Federal  sub- 
sidy. Congress  already  has  appropriated 
about  $30  million  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  for  studies  of  the  operating  feasibility 
of  a  supersonic  and  its  financing  aspects. 

A  high-level  Intra-Oovernment  committee 
Is  expected  to  hand  President  Kennedy  a 
recommendation  shortly  on  whether  the 
Government  should  subsidize  development 
of  the  craft  and.  If  so.  how. 

Pan-Am's  announcement  Is  a  breakthrough 
for  the  British-French  supersonic  plane. 

U.S.  plane  makers  ever  since  World  War  II 
have  dominated  the  world  market  for  pas- 
senger transport  aircraft.  However.  Pan- 
Am's  decision  seems  to  give  the  British- 
French  effort  a  lend  that  a  U.S.  supersonic,  if 
It  Is  developed  may  find  hard  to  overcome. 

Pan-Am.  the  largest  US.  flag  interna- 
tional airline  and  one  of  the  world's  leading 
oversea  air  carriers,  apparently  decided  to 
order  the  British-French  supersonic  to  re- 
main competitive  with  British  Overseas  Air- 
ways Corp    and   Air  France. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  is  significant  that  the 
reporter  who  wrote  the  article  has  re- 
peated what  I  was  tr>'ing  to  say  and  what 

I  have  said  not  only  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  but  In  many  other  places.  He 
states — 

U  S.   plane    makers   ever   since   World   War 

II  have  dominated  the  world  market  for  pas- 
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■enger  transport  aircraft.  However,  Pan- 
y^jji'g  decision  seems  to  give  the  British- 
French  effort  a  lead  that  a  US.  supersonic, 
If  it  Is  developed,  may  find  hard  to  overcome. 

While  we  are  talking  about  getting  to 
the  moon,  I  suggest  that  this  is  an  area 
in  which  the  United  States  might  get  on 
the  ball,  and  by  doing  so  perhaps  we  can 
gain  and  then  retain  the  lead  for  the 
design  and  development  of  supersonic 
transport  as  we  have  for  subsonic 
transport.    

DEFENSE  PROCUREMENT  POLICIES 
HURT  LABOR  SURPLUS  AREAS 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
fense Department  continues  to  pursue 
procurement  policies  which  tend  to 
aggravate  rather  than  alleviate  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  labor  surplus  areas. 
It  is  shocking  how  in  practice  the  ad- 
ministration persistently  ignores  its 
avowed  policy  of  channeling  more  de- 
fense orders  to  labor  surplus  areas.  Its 
policies  of  procurement  are  creating 
worsening  diCBculties  in  labor  surplus 
areas  in  New  York  State.  The  Defense 
Department  must  begin  to  strengthen 
and  better  direct  its  administrative 
mechanism  for  awarding  defense  con- 
tracts to  labor  surplus  areas,  including 
its  new  procedure  whereby  preference 
awards  are  made  to  firms  producing  in 
areas  not  classified  as  having  substantial 
unemployment  which  certify  that  they 
will  perform  or  subcontract  certain 
specified  percentages  of  the  work  to 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment. 
This  new  procedure  has  certainly  been 
of  no  assistance  to  New  York,  as  subse- 
quent statistics  will  clearly  demonstrate. 
New  York  State's  two  major  labor  sur- 
plus areas — Buffalo-Niagara  and  Utlca- 
Rome — suffered  substantial  drops  in 
their  share  of  prime  defense  contracts, 
instead  of  improving,  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1963. 

The  new  Defense  Department  figures 
show  that  contracts  to  the  Buffalo  area 
In  the  January-March  1963  quarter 
totaled  only  $9,984.000 — a  43-percent 
drop  from  the  same  quarter  in  1962, 
when  contracts  totaled  $17,408,000. 
The  Utica-Rome  area  showed  an  even 
more  serious  drop.  Contracts  to  that 
area  in  the  first  quarter  of  1963  totaled 
only  $1,829,000.  a  drop  of  81  percent 
from  the  same  quarter  in  1962,  when 
contracts  totaled  $10,268,000. 

These  declines  are  not  isolated  cases 
but  reflect  an  accelerated  decline  in  New 
York  State's  percentage  of  total  military 
prime  contract  awards.  For  example. 
New  York  State's  share  of  total  prime 
contract  awards  declined  from  $670  mil- 
lion in  the  first  quarter  of  1962  to  $595 
million  in  the  first  quarter  of  1963 — a 
decline  of  11.2  percent.  New  York 
State's  share  of  total  prime  contract 
awards  has  shown  a  steady  decline 
through  the  years — from  17.1  percent  in 
fiscal  1954;  12.2  percent  in  1957;  12.0 
percent  in  1961;  10.7  percent  in  1962; 
3nd  for  the  first  9  months  of  fiscal  1963, 
8  9  percent. 

Of  New  York  State's  13  smaller  areas 
of  substantial  labor  surplus,  8  bhowed 
unrelieved  declines  and  5  areas  showed 
small  gains  in  their  share  of  prime  de- 
fense contracts.    The  five  areas  show- 


ing gains  were:  Elmira,  Geneva-Canan- 
daigua,  Gloversville,  Ogdensburg-Mas- 
sena-Malone,  and  Watertown.  The 
eight  areas  showing  declines  are:  Am- 
sterdam, Auburn,  Batavia,  Glens  Palls- 
Hudson  Falls,  Jamestown-Dunkirk,  New- 
burg-Mlddletown-Beacon,  Wellsvllle,  and 
Plattsburg. 


I  ask  vmanlmous  consent  to  have  a 
table  showing  recent  trends  in  prime  de- 
fense contract  awards  In  the  New  York 
State  area  of  substantial  unemployment 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Trends  in  prime  defense  contract  awards  of  $10,000  or  more  in  New  York  Slate  areas  of 
substantial  labor  surplus,  January-March  1961-6S 


[In  tlioi!san'ls  of  dollars] 


Areas 

Contract  awards 

January- 

Marcb 

1961 

January- 
March 
1962 

January- 
March 
1963 

March 

1963 
as  com- 
pared to 
Januarv- 
March  1962 

Major: 

Buffalo-Niagara 

Total  

25,028 

211 

11,503 

11 

913 
0 

184 
0 

17,408 

542 

10,268 

52 

672 
0 

284 
70 

253 
0 

9,984 

478 

1,829 

42 

542 

0 

135 

28 

104 

0 

195 

114 

22 

0 

216 

0 

746 

0 

3,435 

108 

354 

306 

1,001 

43 

991 

0 

281 

0 

1,148 

—  7  424 

Preference 

—  64 

t'tica-Rome  ' 

Total 

-8,439 
—  10 

I  reference. 

Smallrr: 

AmtUTdam  ' 

Total 

130 

Preference 

Auburn 

Tola) 

Preference 

—149 

—  42 

Batavia 

Total 

—  149 

I'refercnoe . 

0 

GMncvn-CiinAnclnl^in 

Total     

-1-195 

+  114 

—96 

J  reference . 

Glens  Falls-Hudson  Falls 

Total. 

117 

45 

179 

0 

1,211 

12 

6,080 

16 

77 

2« 

5,510 

145 

635 

0 

2,244 

0 

585 

0 

Preference 

—  45 

GloDtTttiUt 

Total 

234 

0 

665 

0 

524 

0 

58 

0 

5,946 

18 

-f36 

0 

—465 

Jame»t<tUln-I>ur^kxTk 

Preference 

Total 

Newburgh-Middle  town-Beacon 

Preference 

Total 

-12 

—  1,645 

Oddentbu  rg-  Mattma-  Malone 

Preference 

Total 

-1-92 

-(-277 

-1-280 

—4  509 

Piatttliurgh 

Preference 

Total 

Watertown 

Preference 

Total 

-102 

-1-356 

0 

Preference 

WellsviUe 

ToUl 

272 

0 

2,378 

0 

—  1  963 

Elnilra . 

Preference 

Total 

0 

-1-563 

0 

Preference 

'  Removed  as  an  area  of  substantial  unemplo>niient  In  .July  1962  and  reinstated  In  January  1963. 
'  Italicized  arc  areas  of  substantial  and  persisti'nt  lat)or  surplu.s.    .«ucli  areas  are  eligible  for  first  preference  in  the 
awarding  of  Federal  contracts  placed  under  the  provisions  of  defense  manpower  policy  No.  4  and  related  programs. 


LIBRARIES  ARE  VITAL  TO  ALASKA 
LIFE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  important  and  yet  one  of  the 
least  discussed  sections  of  the  President's 
aid  to  education  program  is  the  assist- 
ance proposed  for  State  and  local 
libraries. 

There  is  little  discussion — and  less  dis- 
pute— of  this  section  because  of  the  con- 
siderable success  of  the  Library  Services 
Act  over  the  last  7  years. 

The  Library  Services  Act,  with  an  au- 
thorization ceiling  of  $7V2  million,  has 
provided  on  a  matching  basis,  funds  for 
books,  periodicals,  reference  materials, 
equipment  and  furniture.  This  has  been 
of  inestimable  value  to  libraries  in  every 
State  of  the  country. 

The  aid  to  education  bill  now  in  com- 
mittee, S.  580.  provides  for  both  the  ex- 
tension and  the  expansion  of  this  pro- 
gram: 

Annual  authorization  of  matching 
grants  to  the  States  would  b*"  increased 
from  $7.5  to  $25  million  a  year  for  li- 
brary services  under  title  6,  part  C. 

This  part  also  provides  a  $20  million 
annual  authorization  of  matching  grants 
for  library  construction.  Of  this  money, 
each  State  is  guaranteed  a  minimum 
allotment  of  $80,000  provided,  of  course, 
the  State  is  willing  to  commit  its  share 


of  the  library  construction  costs.  The 
Federal  share  of  construction  and  serv- 
ice costs  is  to  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  a  formula  tied  to  State  per  capita  in- 
come. However,  the  Federal  share  will 
never  be  more  than  66  or  less  than  33 
percent  of  the  total. 

Under  part  C,  the  Library  Services 
Act  is  to  be  extended  for  the  first  time  to 
nonrural,  urban  communities. 

S.  580  provides,  in  title  2.  part  D,  a 
program  of  library  assistance  to  non- 
profit colleges  and  universities  whether 
private,  religious  or  publicly  supported. 
This  program  would  provide  up  to  $15 
million  in  fiscal  1964  for  library  mate- 
rials; up  to  $25  million  in  1964  for  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  library 
facilities. 

S.  580  also  provides  training  opportu- 
nities for  libraries  in  the  form  of  grad- 
uate fellowships,  teacher  institutes,  and 
specialized  training. 

I  believe  all  of  these  proposals  will  be 
of  considerable  value  to  the  people  of 
Alftska. 

Some  Alaskan  communities  are  small 
and  separated  by  many,  many  miles. 
The  majority  of  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Alaska  are  dependent  UF>on  the  airplane 
as  their  only  means  of  access  to  the  out- 
side world. 
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Prom  this  brief  description.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Senators  will  see  why  libraries  have 
become  such  an  important  part  of  the 
Alaskan  community.  They  are  often  the 
only  available  source  of  instruction  and 
recreation.  Alaska's  towns  and  villages 
are  proud  of  their  libraries  and  they 
value  them  highly  and  they  work  to  im- 
prove them. 

An  example  of  this  is  found  in  what 
Alaska  has  done  with  the  relatively 
small  amounts  of  money  allotted  to  it 
from  the  Library  Services  Act.  In  the 
7  years  it  has  received  aid.  never  more 
than  $49,000  went  to  Alaska  in  any  given 
year  from  this  program.  Yet.  in  these  7 
years,  the  bock  resources  of  the  State 
library  at  Juneau  have  been  added  to 
substantially  and  new  libraries  have  been 
incorporated  in  Anchor  Point.  Bethel. 
College.  Delta  Junction.  Kasilof,  Kotze- 
bue,  Moses  Point,  Soldotna,  and  Tok.  In 
addition  to  the.se  libraries  which  have 
been  newly  established  under  State  law. 
imlncorporated  libraries  have  begun 
service  in  11  other  communities  and  9 
other  public  libraries  have  begun  receiv- 
ing local  appropriations  for  the  first  time. 

In  any  community,  libraries  are  impor- 
tant; in  Alaska  they  are  even  more  im- 
portant. In  spite  of  the  pioneer  work 
that  has  been  done  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Ubrary  Services  Act  there  remain 
an  estimated  130.000  Alaskans  still  with- 
out local  library  services.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  so  strongly  support  the  li- 
brary provisions  of  the  national  improve- 
ment education  act.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  once  said  that  education  consists  of  a 
student  sitting  on  one  end  of  a  bench  and 
Mark  Hopkins  sitting  at  the  other. 

I  am  not  so  sure. 

Education  consists  of  books — Rood 
books,  bad  books,  mediocre  books,  mag- 
nificent books — but  always  books.  And 
for  books.  Mr.  President,  one  goes  to  a 
hbrary. 

I  support  assistance  to  libraries. 


June  $ 


CONFUSION  AND  INADEQUACIES  IN 
OUR  RADIATION  CONTROLS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President, 
Tuesday.  June  4,  1963. 1  had  the  privilege 
of  testifying  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Research,  Development,  and  Radiation 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atotaic 
Energy,  chaired  by  the  able  Representa- 
tive in  Congress,  Melvtn  Price,  of  Illi- 
nois. 

This  subcommittee  is  holding  hearings 
on  a  most  important  and  complex  sub- 
ject: The  ever- increasing  amounts  of 
fallout  coming  to  earth  and  our  Federal 
program  for  handling  the  problem. 

Chairman  Price  summed  up  the  situa- 
tion well  in  his  closing  remarks  when 
he  said  : 

UnleM  the  Federal  Radiation  Council  acU 
with  dispatch,  a  Pandora's  box  of  Ul-llmed. 
lU-advised.  and  uncoordinated  action  may  be 
opened.  Moreover,  responsible  Government 
offlclals  will  have  abdicated  their  solemn  re- 
sponsibility for  deallni?  with  this  problem. 
Such  an  intolerable  sltuaUon  must  not  be 
permitted  to  develop. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
chairman's  statement  and  my  own 
statement  on  U;e  ill-prepared  and  con- 


fused Federal  program  for  radiation 
control  may  be  printed  In  full  at  this 
point  Ln  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Closing  Statement  roa  Ma.  Pkicb 
I  believe  that  our  hearings  thua  far  have 
added  a  great  deal  to  the  fund  of  public 
knowledge  available  on  fallout.  In  partic- 
ular, we  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  the 
amounts  of  radioactivity  Injected  Into  the 
atmosphere  as  a  result  of  the  1961  and  1962 
nuclear  weapons  testa. 

Nevertheless,  after  all  this  Information  Is 
In.  we  are  faced  with  the  regrettable  con- 
clusion that  the  public  does  not  have  criteria 
for  discerning  when  radioactivity  from  nu- 
clear weapons  testing  has  reached  a  level  at 
which  remedial  action  U  required.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  has  been  con- 
cerned with  this  problem  for  well  over  a  year. 
On  June  18.  1962.  we  wrote  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
asking  whether  the  radiation  protection 
guides  established  by  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  were  applicable  to  the  problem  of 
fallout.  "If  not,"  we  asked.  "Is  the  develop- 
ment of  further  supplementary  criteria 
needed  •  •  •?"  In  response,  the  Secretary 
made  clear  that  the  guides  established  by 
the  Federal  Radiation  CouncU  were  not 
applicable  to  fallout.  The  SecreUry  empha- 
sized that  "There  Is  a  continuing  need  for 
the  development  of  guidance  In  this  field  " 
Later  during  the  summer  of  1962.  we  reit- 
erated our  concern  to  the  Secretary  In  these 
words : 

"It  Is  extremely  Important  that  this  matter 
be  clarified,  In  order  to  alleviate  public  con- 
cern over  the  hazards  of  Ionizing  radiation 
and  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  uncoor- 
dinated and  Ill-advised  actions  being  taken 
should  certain  radionuclides  reach  undesir- 
able levels  In  the  environment." 

The  Importance  of  the  Joint  committee's 
warning  was  Illustrated  by  the  confusion 
within  the  Federal  Government  and  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  when 
protective  measures  against  fallout  were  In- 
voked by  public  health  offlclals  In  the  State 
of  Utah. 

Nevertheless,  1  year  later,  we  find  that  no 
action  has  been  taken  to  clarify  this  situa- 
tion. It  may  be  true  that  current  levels  of 
radioactivity  are  within  the  acceptable  limits 
of  the  radiation  protection  guides.  And  I 
believe  It  would  be  generally  concluded  by 
all  the  witnesses  who  have  testified  before 
this  committee  that  there  Is  no  present  dan- 
ger as  a  result  of  fallout  from  nuclear  weap- 
ons testing 

However,  this  U  not  a  sufflclent  answer  for 
the  public  Nor  Is  It  sxifflclent  to  tell  the 
people  of  this  country  that  adequate  ad- 
ministrative mechanisms  exist  within  the 
Federal  Oovernment  for  taking  action  In  the 
event  that  fallout  reaches  undesirable  levels. 
The  public  has  a  right  to  know  that 
criteria — call  them  numbers;  call  them 
guides;  call  them  ranges— exist  for  determin- 
ing when  protective  measures  should  be  In- 
voked 

We  have  been  told  by  Dr.  Tompkins — the 
now  acting  E.xecutlve  Director  of  the  FRO — 
that  "Within  the  next  year  the  Council  will 
make  some  positive  recommendations  deal- 
ing with  this  problem  ••  It  Is  my  hope  that 
the  FRC  will  not  require  a  full  year  to  arrive 
at  a  solution  to  this  problem  I  would  hope 
that  within  the  next  few  months  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council  would  arrive  at  radia- 
tion protection  guides  which  are  applicable 
to  the  problem  of  fallout. 

Unless  the  PRC  acts  with  dispatch,  a 
Pandora's  box  of  Ill-timed.  Ill-advised  and 
uncoordinated  action  may  be  opened  More- 
over, responsible  Oovernment  offlclals  will 
have    abdicated    their   solemn    responalblllty 


for    dealing    with    this    problem.     Such 
Intolerable  sltuaUon  must  not  be  Dermi**^ 
to  develop.  *^«^nu«e,i 

I  would  hope  that  SecreUry  Celebrea. 
will  have  some  comments  on  these  ma^T* 
when  he  appears  to  teatlfy  on  Thur*!/* 
morning  at  10  o'clock  " 

Recess  until  10  a.m..  June  fl. 

Statkmint  or  SKNAToa  E.  L.  (Bob)  BA»Ti,n- 
BzroRK  Research  Development  awd  Radu 
TioN  Subcommittee,  Joint  Atomic  Eneect 
CoMMrrxEE,  JuWE  4.  1963 

Mr    Bartlett.     Mr.    Chairman    and  mem 
bers  of  the  committee.  It  Is  both  an  honor 
and  a  privilege  to  appear  before  you  todsT 

Once  when  addressing  a  group  at  Cam 
bridge  University.  Dean  Acheson  noticed  D 
W  Brogan.  the  great  British  expert  on  Amer- 
lean  culture,  sitting  in  the  audience  "t 
felt."  said  Mr.  Acheeon.  "like  the  preacher 
who  looked  up  from  his  sermon  and  noticed 
God  sitting  In  his  congregation." 

SiuTounded  as  I  am  today  with  sclentteu 
and  doctors  I  understand  how  Mr  AchMnn 
felt.  -^cne** 

I  am  neither  a  scientist  nor  a  doctor  j 
cannot  speak  as  an  expert  on  fallout  leveU 
and  protection  guides. 

I  am.  however,  a  cltleen  and  a  Senator.  At 
both  It  Is  my  duty  to  speak  out  when  1  be- 
lleve  the  Government  Is  falling  to  meet  tht 
responslbUlty  given  It  by  the  people. 

The  protecUon  of  the  public  health  u  oat 
of  the  most  Important  of  the  trusts  given  to 
Government  by  the  people.  This  trust  hai 
been  fully  assumed  by  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, local.  State,  and  Federal.  The  Amer- 
ican people  have  full  faith  and  confldenoe  In 
their  public  health  offlclaU,  as  well  they 
should  have.  Over  the  years,  these  offlclals 
have  given  America  the  highest  standarUt 
of  public  health  ever  attained. 

EALLOtrr;  a  new  public  hazamd 

The  continuing  discovery  of  the  beneflu 
arising  from  the  use  of  radioactive  materUU 
In  medicine  and  the  discovery  of  conUollKl 
atomic  fission  have  presented  public  health 
offlclals  with  a  problem  of  growing  dimen- 
sions. The  expoeure  of  large  population 
groups  to  low  but  ever  rising  levels  of  radia- 
tion from  a  variety  of  sources  constitutes  t 
most  worrying,  most  unknown,  and  unfortu- 
nately most  easily  and  hysterically  exagjer- 
ated  situation. 

I  sympathize  with  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  and  with  the  Public  Health  Servlc* 
as  they  attempt  to  establish  the  policies  and 
controls  necessary  to  protect  the  American 
people  So  little  Is  known  of  the  genetic 
and  somatic  effects  of  radiation  doses  on 
large  populations,  so  Important  are  the  con- 
sequences of  a  mistake  in  Judgment,  and  ao 
varied  and  vocal  are  the  differing  polnU  of 
view  that  I  can  see  that  Inaction  and  In- 
decision would  hold  great  attraction  to  those 
responsible  for  public  policy.  I  understand 
the  paralysis  that  has  seized  policymaking 
In  this  fipld 

Yes.   I  symp.Tthlze  and  I  understand 

I  do  not.  however,  condone. 

In  the  coming  year  levels  of  fallout  ar« 
expected  to  increase  fourfold.  In  the  yean 
ahead,  no  one  can  say  that  these  levels  will 
drop;  many  would  bet  they  will  continue  to 
Increase  If  we  continue  to  drift,  as  a  nation, 
putting  off  decisions  as  to  the  amounts  of 
poisonous  radlocontamlnants  we  will  allow 
ourselves  to  absorb,  thereby  postponing  the 
Implementation  of  protective  countermeas- 
ures  In  the  isolated  cases  where  they  are 
needed,  we  may  find  one  of  these  years  that 
It  Is  too  late  Let  us  not  dwell  on  the  dimen- 
sions of  ruch  a  dl-scovery. 

Our  present  efforts  In  the  field  of  radiation 
measurement  and  control  are  Inadequate 
and  they  are  confused.  The  US,  Oovern- 
ment Is  not  doing  what  It  could  or  should 
do  In  this  field. 


1963 
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THE    EADIOACTIVE    CARIBOU 

In  pafit  weeks  on  the  Senate  floor  I  have 
Epoken  In  some  detail  on  the  shortcomings 
of  our  present  radlocontamlnatlon  control 
program.  With  the  consent  of  the  chairman 
I  should  like  to  place  two  statements  which 
were  given  on  April  4  and  on  May  14  Into 
the  hearing  record  at  this  point. 

The  AprU  4  statement  outlines  the  grave 
and  potentially  hazardous  contamination  of 
the  Arctic  food  chain  with  strontium  90  and 
cesium  137.  The  Arctic  food  chain  la  an 
ecological  pyramid  In  which  Inland  Alaska 
Eskimos  are  largely  dependent  upon  caribou 
meat  for  their  winter  food;  the  caribou  In 
turn  Is  largely  dependent  upon  lichen.  It 
Is  the  property  of  lichens,  unlike  other 
plants,  to  depend  for  Its  water  and  nutri- 
ents upon  the  atmosphere  and  not  upon  the 
soil.  In  effect  It  sifts  the  air  and— In  so 
doing— absorbs  directly  and  without  dilution 
all  fallout  material  In  the  air.  Thus  It  Is 
that  Arctic  lichens  are  very,  very  contami- 
nated with  cesium  137  and  strontium  90. 
The  caribou  feeding  upon  lichen  have  re- 
ceived substantial  doses  of  these  contami- 
nants, and  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Eskimos  feeding  upon  the  caribou  have 
In  turn  absorbed  doses  at  least  substantially 
higher  than  those  received  by  their  fellow 
Americans  In  the  lower  48. 

Since  making  this  statement  I  have  re- 
ceived reports  that  lead  me  to  believe  that 
levels  In  the  coming  months  and  years  will 
rise  a  go«jd  deal  higher  than  figures  now 
available  indicate. 

I  am  told  that  Scandinavian  scientists 
measuring  contamination  levels  In  the  Arctic 
Lapland  food  chain  are  now  finding — and 
for  the  first  time — that  levels  are  well  into 
the  third  range  of  the  Radiation  Protection 
Guide.  As  the  committee  Is  well  aware — 
and  I  quote  the  Public  Health  Service— 
The  Federal  Radiation  Council  has  recom- 
mended that  measures  limiting  Intake  of 
radioactive  materials  should  be  considered 
when  Indications  are  that  levels  averaged 
over  a  5'ear  will  be  within  range  III," 

This  range  Is  now  being  reached  In  Lap- 
land. 

As  Dr.  Donald  Chadwlck,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Radiological  Health,  Public 
Health  Service,  has  pointed  out,  there  is 
floating  about  In  the  atmosphere  far  more 
contamination  than  has  fallen  to  earth. 
Over  the  months  and  years  ahead  this  radio- 
active debris  will  continue  to  fall  onto  and 
Into  the  arctic  food  chain.  The  extremely 
long  half-1  fe  of  strontium  90  combined 
with  the  long  life  of  the  lichen  makes  It 
certain  that  here  and  there  across  the  Arctic 
hot  spots  are  going  to  get  hotter  and  hotter. 
A  responsible  official  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  has  Informed  me  that  It  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  in  some  Instances  In- 
dividuals in  the  American  Arctic  will  begin 
receiving  exposures  well  Into  range  III  in 
the  near  future.  The  new  estimates  from 
the  Federal  Radiation  Council  on  Increased 
dietary  Intake  of  strontium  90  would  appear 
to  bear  this  out. 

Until  quite  recently  nothing  whatever  was 
being  done  by  the  Government  to  keep  track 
of  this  hazard — although  It  Is  true  that 
within  the  limited  framework  of  Project 
Chariot  studies  In  northwestern  Alaska  some 
useful    information    was    obtained. 

I  nm  well  pleased  that  now  at  least  a  lim- 
ited program  of  monitoring  and  surveillance 
Is  to  be  undertaken  this  year  In  the  Arctic. 
I  would  wish  that  a  study  of  countermeas- 
ures  to  protect  the  Eskimo  citizen  were  also 
underway  It  :r  not  I  would  wish  a  policy 
decision  had  been  made  as  to  when  and  how 
countermeaFures  would  be  applied  In  the 
Arctic.     It  has  not. 

IODINE    131    IN    MILK 

My  statement  of  May  14  spxoke  to  a  more 
general  area  of  concern,  that  of  the  contami- 
nation of  milk  by  Iodine  131. 


The  radiation  protection  guide  for  a  12- 
month  Intake  of  Iodine  131  is  set  at  36,500 
mlcromlcrocurles  "aa  an  acceptable  health 
risk  for  large  population  groups  for  a  life- 
time, comparable  with  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  nuc'.ear  Industry  In  the  United 
States."  This  level  Is  set  conservatively  in 
order  to  protect  the  Infants,  children  and 
the  unborn  who  are  particularly  sensitive 
to  contaminant.  Should  this  level  be 
reached  the  Public  Health  Service  rdviscs 
that  "countermeasures  to  limit  the  Intake  of 
cDntaminrtlon  should  be  considered  and  sur- 
veillance Increased." 

According  to  a  Public  Health  study,  10  per- 
cent of  all  male  infants  under  1  year  drink 
1.3  liters  of  milk. 

A  child  In  Palmer,  Alaska,  consuming  1 
liter  of  milk  a  day  from  September  29,  1961, 
to  September  29,  1962,  would  have  received 
39.660  mlcromlcrocurles  of  Iodine  131. 

A  child  In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  consuming  a  liter 
of  milk  a  day  for  the  year  from  May  1957  to 
April  1958  would  have  received  91,250  mlcro- 
mlcrocurles of  Iodine   131. 

A  child  In  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  consum- 
ing a  liter  of  milk  a  day  from  October  25, 
1961,  to  October  25.  1962,  would  have  re- 
ceived 37,040  mlcromlcrocurles  of  Iodine  131. 

A  child  In  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  consuming 
a  liter  of  milk  a  day  from  October  25,  1961, 
to  October  25,  1962,  would  have  received 
32,060  mlcromicrociiries  of  Iodine  131. 

Children  In  Salt  Lake  City,  St.  Louis, 
Palmer,  and  Minneapolis  have  received 
more — some  have  received  far  more — Iodine 
131  than  Is  considered  an  "acceptable  health 
risk." 

No  countermeasures  of  any  kind  have  been 
suggested  or  ordered  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, There  is  even  some  question  whether 
the  Federal  surveillance  network  analyzes 
samples  quickly  enough  to  make  counter- 
measures  effective.  There  Is,  however,  no 
doubt  the  network  Is  so  loosely  constructed 
that  many,  many  cases  of  high  Iodine  131 
contamination  go  entirely  undetected  and 
unevaluated. 

HIGHER   AND   HIGHEE 

In  both  these  cases.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  so- 
called  safe  levels,  as  established  by  the 
Radiation  Protection  Guide,  are  being  ex- 
ceeded. There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  as 
the  world  is  presently  constituted  and  with 
the  increased  development  of  atomic  arsenals 
by  more  and  more  nations  of  atomic  weap- 
ons, that  the  levels  of  exposure  for  popula- 
tion groups  will  continue  to  mount.  Third 
range  readings,  now  fortunately  so  rare,  may 
become  commonplace. 

Now,  before  this  happens,  strong  leader- 
ship and  sensible  policies  are  needed. 

I  realize  that  we  know  very  little  about 
radiation  effects  on  large  population  groups 
and  that  as  a  result  nothing  can  be  said 
with  great  certainty.  And,  so,  in  this  and 
coming  years,  our  decisions  in  this  field  will 
have  to  be  of  a  pragmatic  nature,  using  what 
knowledge  is  available,  and  allowing  as  large 
a  margin  of  safety  as  humanly  possible.  We 
cannot,  however,  at  peril  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  children  allow  the  absence  of  concrete 
knowledge  to  be  the  excuse  for  inaction.  We 
cannot  wait  until  we  have  large-scale  ob- 
servable effects  from  r.Tdiation  on  popula- 
tion   groups.      It    will    then    be    too    late. 

An  article  In  the  May  16.  1957,  Issue  of 
the  Reporter  magazine,  by  Paul  Jacobs  en- 
titled "Clouds  from  Nevada"  points  out  the 
casual  and  inattentive  manner  In  which  the 
Immediate  country  around  the  Yucca  Flats 
proving  ground  In  Nevada  was  monitored. 
This  led  to  certain  communities  receiving  ex- 
tremely high  levels  of  contamination  during 
the  atomic  tests  prior  to  1957.  Today.  In 
1963,  we  must  not  allow  inattention  or  Inde- 
cision to  endanger  again  the  safety  of  our 
people. 

I  understand  that  this  afternoon  the  sub- 
committee  is   to  hear  a  discussion  on  the 


application  of  radiation  protection  standards 
to  large  population  groups.  I  should,  in  clos- 
ing, like  to  propose  some  questions  which  the 
subcommittee  might  wish  to  consider, 

1,  Does  or  does  not  the  Radiation  Protec- 
tion Guide  apply  to  fallout? 

2,  If  It  does  not,  why  do  Public  Health 
Service  press  releases,  offlclal  statements,  and 
reports  continue  to  use  the  guide  as  a  meas- 
uring device? 

3,  If  the  Radiation  Protection  Guide  orig- 
inally designed  for  the  analysis  of  peaceful 
atomic  uses  does  not  apply  to  fallout,  why 
not?  Does  the  source  of  radiation  have  ar.y 
effect  upon  its  potency?  I  fail  to  under- 
stand the  distinction  between  rcdiatlon 
caused  by  normal  peacetime  use  and  radia- 
tion caused  by  atomic  fallout. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  hesitancy  In 
applying  the  Radiation  Protection  Guide  to 
fallout  Is  caused  by  the  fear  that  range  III 
levels  may  be  obtained  and  that  counter- 
measures  may.  therefore,  be  called  for.  Of- 
ficials responsible  for  such  matters  have  pub- 
licly expressed  concern  that  the  application 
of  countermeasures  might  have  unpleasant 
economic  consequences. 

The  fear  of  the  economic  consequences  re- 
sulting from  the  implementation  of  coun- 
termeasures should  have  no  place  whatever 
In  the  calculation  of  acceptable  limits  of 
exposure. 

There  is  time  enough  to  worry  about  the 
economic  consequences  after  the  public  has 
been  protected. 

When  a  can  of  food  Is  Infected  with  bot- 
ulism, the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
does  not  hesitate  to  Inform  the  public  be- 
cause it  fears  the  economic  results  of  its 
announcement. 

4,  If  the  Federal  Radiation  Council  Is  not 
prepared  to  recommend  countermeasures 
when  third-range  levels  are  obtained,  then 
why  does  It  not  say  so  and  clearly?  If  the 
guide  does  not  apply,  let  us  be  told;  let 
the  Government  stop  using  it.  Let  It  be 
dropped  at  once.  It  Is  irresponsible  and  Inde- 
fensible to  continue  its  use  and  at  the  same 
time  refuse  to  act  when  Its  guidelines  indi- 
cate action. 

5,  Is  the  Federal  Radiation  Council  pre- 
pared to  order  countermeasures  at  any  time? 
What  situation  would  call  forth  counter- 
measures?  How  high  must  the  level  of  con- 
taminants be  before  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  is  willing  to  act? 

The  Federal  Radiation  Council  must  make 
Its  decision  now  as  to  when  countermeasures 
will  be  taken,  based  upon  whatever  knowl- 
edge Is  presently  available.  If.  In  the  future. 
new  knowledge  makes  new  judgments  nec- 
essary, then  let  them  be  made.  In  the  mean- 
time, decisions  are  necessary  now  or  we 
shall  drift  along  and  countermeasures  will 
never  be  taken. 

6,  What  makes  the  authorities  so  unwill- 
ing to  recommend  countermeasures?  Both 
Minnesota  and  Utah  last  year,  on  their  own 
Initiative  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the 
Federal  Radiation  Council  took  positive  pro- 
tective and  temporary  steps.  What  was  the 
effect  of  this  action?  Was  there  public 
panic?  W.aa  there  severe  economic  disloca- 
tion? I  doubt  It.  The  American  people  are 
sensible;  they  would  take  temporary  diet 
substitutions  in  their  stride. 

In  fact.  If  the  American  citizen  was  con- 
fident that  countermeasures  would  be  taken 
when  unusual  amounts  of  fallout  was  pres- 
ent, a  good  deal  of  the  mistrust  and  appre- 
hension that  surrounds  the  subject  In  the 
public  mind  would  disappear. 

7,  In  1959,  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Radiation  recommended  a  program 
of  growth  for  the  Division  of  Radiological 
Health  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  bring 
its  activities  to  the  level  of  $50  million  a 
year  by  1964.  Considering  the  possible  scope 
of  the  problem,  this  was  a  modest  proposal. 
This  recommendation  was  strongly  endorsed 
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by  the  Oroas  committee  report  on  environ- 
mental health  In  1961.  Yet  the  budget  re- 
quest sent  to  the  Congress  for  Oscal  1964 
provides  only  $18,776,000  to  be  u«ed  for  re- 
search, surveillance,  and  protective  action. 
If  needed,  with  regard  to  the  radioactive  haz- 
ards from  all  sources  facing  the  whole  Na- 
tion. This,  quite  obviously,  is  not  enough, 
I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  prepare  for  me  a  Uble 
of  the  budget  requests  made  by  the  Division 
of  Radiological  Health  since  lu  Inception 
With  the  consent  of  the  subcommittee  I 
would  ask  that  this  table  be  made  a  part 
of  the  hearing  record  at  this  point      Let  the 


record  show  that  the  InlUal  budgeU  of  the 
Division,  over  the  years,  have  been  halved 
before  they  reached  the  Congress.  Over  the 
years,  the  Congress  has  given  substantially 
all  the  funds  which  the  Executive  has  asked 
for  radiation  protection. 

The  development  of  an  effective  and  ade- 
quate program  of  radiation  protection  has 
not  been  blocked  by  the  Congress  It  has 
been  blocked  by  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  My  question,  Mr  Chairman 
Is  why? 

I    deeply    appreciate    the    subcommittee's 
courtesy  in  hearing  me  this  afternoon. 


June  6 
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CANADA  EXTENDS  TERRITORIAL 
WATERS  TO  PROTECT  CANADIAN 
FISHERMEN 

Mr.     BARTLETT        Mr      President, 
Pnme    Minister    Lester    B.    Pearson    on 
Tuesday,  June  4,  announced  to  the  Ca- 
nadian   Parliament    that    Canada    will 
adopt  the  base  line  principle  and  a  12- 
mile  territorial  hmit  to  protect  its  off- 
shore    fishing     resources.     The     United 
Kingdom  has  recently  called  for  a  con- 
ference among  European  nations  for  the 
purpose  of  considering   the  multilateral 
extension    of    the    territorial    waters    in 
respect  to  fishing  rights.     Our  Federal 
Government,  which  has  the  power  to  do 
so.   has  not   taken   unilateral   action   to 
establish    base    lines    outside    the    1958 
Geneva  Convention  nor  have  we  taken 
any  action  in  terms  of  extending  our  ter- 
ritorial waters  beyond  the  3-mile  limit  to 
protect  our  fishery  resources.    The  basis 
of   our   inaction    could   well    have   been 
founded  on  a  fear  that  unilateral  action 
on  our    part  might  excite  other  nations 
to  act  independently.    But  while  we  have 
been   waiting.  Canada  has  acted  on  its 
own  and  European  nations  are  moving 
in  concert  m  that  direction. 

We  must  move  ahead  in  the  same  di- 
rection. 

It  has  been  argued  that  an  extension 
of  the  territorial  waters  beyond  the  3- 
mile  limit  for  all  purposes,  including  that 
of  commerce  and  navigation,  would  in 
effect  be  detrimental  to  our  defense  in- 
terests. It  is  necessary,  they  say,  that 
our  naval  fieet  not  be  blocked  by  such 
restrictions.  However,  I  have  never 
heard  it  argued  that  the  extension  of  our 
terntorial  waters  solely  to  protect  our 
fi.shery  resources  without  regard  to  free 
access  for  commerce  and  navigation 
would  have  any  such  dire  result.  In  fact. 
Mr  President,  I  have  pointed  out  repeat- 
edly that  it  may  well  be  in  our  defense 
Interest  to  prohibit  foreign  fishing  ves- 
sels, particularly  Russian  fishing  vessels, 
from  engaging  m  fishing  activities  with- 
in  12  miles  of  our  coast.     This  action 


will,  in  my  opinion,  strengthen  our  de- 
fense position  by  keeping  the  hundreds 
of  Russian  fishing  vessels  now  operating 
off  our  coast  at  a  safer  distance.  In 
April,  between  180  and  200  Soviet  fishing 
vessels  were  off  the  coast  of  Alaska  Re- 
cently Cuba  announced  that  the  pro- 
posed Russian  fishing  base  in  Cuba 
would  handle  180  vessels,  including  130 
Russian  craft. 

Now  that  Canada  has  acted  in  this 
matter.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  State 
Department  will  proceed  with  speed  to 
give  equal  protection  to  our  fishery  re- 
sources and  our  fisliermen.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  report  of  this 
action  by  Canada  to  impose  the  12-mile 
limit  to  exclude  foreign  fishermen,  car- 
ried by  the  New  York  Times  of  June  5, 
be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  5,  1963 1 
Ottawa — Canada  will  establish  a  12-mlle 
territorial  limit  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Ca- 
nadian fishermen.  Prime  Minister  Lester  B. 
Pearson  told  Parliament  today. 

The  proposed  limit  would  become  effective 
In  mld-Mav  of  1964  The  present  limit  is 
3  miles 

In  measuring  the  zone.  Canada  will  em- 
ploy the  headland-to-headland  straightline 
principle  The  strict  application  of  this 
could  bar  foreign  fishermen  from  enormous 
waters.  Including  the  entire  GuLf  of  St 
Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of  Pundy  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  and  Queen  Charlotte  Sound 
on  the  Pacific 

Prime  Minister  Pearson  repeated  his  re- 
cent pledge  to  President  Kennedy  that  tradi- 
tional and  treaty  rights  of  the  United  States 
in  the  affected  waters  would  be  taken  into 
consideration  When  the  12-mlle  limit  was 
broached  by  Mr  Pearson  at  Hyannis  Port, 
M.iss  In  April.  Mr  Kennedy  replied  that 
the  United  States  would  reserve  Us  rights. 
The  oppo'iitlon  leader,  former  Prime  Min- 
ister John  Diefenbaker,  warned  of  possible 
retaliation  by  the  United  States  Remind- 
ing Mr  Pearson  that  the  United  States  buys 
ab<:)Ut  70  percent  of  Canada's  fish  exiwrts,  Mr 
Diefenbaker  said  the  Governments  action 
might  have  serious  consequences  to  Canada's 


economy      He  asked  for  assurances  that  the 
move   would   not  hurt    the  export  market 

Mr.  Pearson  replied  that  the  time  had  come 
for  firm  and  national  action  because  of 
failure  to  obtain  international  agreement  on 
the  12-mlle  limit  He  said  that  more  than 
40  countries  had  unilaterally  extended  their 
territorial  waters  and  that  many  had  extend 
ed  their  fishing  limits 

Canada  and  the  United  States  have  always 
enjoyed  friendly  relations  on  fishing  Mr 
Pearson  said,  and  his  Government  hopes  and 
believes  that  no  strain  would  result  frnm 
Its  decision  ^ 

r*ANCE  ALSO  AFFECTED 

He  said  his  Government  would  hold  dis- 
cussions starting  immediately  with  the 
United  States  and  France,  the  countries  most 
seriously  affected,  to  determine  what  rlghu 
were  claimed  and  how  these  claims  might  be 
met. 

Canada  was  obliged  to  act  becauFe  of  the 
depletion  of  coastal  fisheries  and  because  of 
other  problems,  Mr  Pearson  said  He  did 
not  disclose  the  other  problems  Soviet  fish- 
ing boats  have  appeared  on  both  of  Canada'i 
coasts. 

The  headland-to-headland  principle  also 
known  as  the  straight-biisellne  principle 
means  that  Canadian  territorial  waters  wui 
be  measured  in  a  straight  line  from  a  point 
12  miles  off  the  coast  where  the  coast  ex- 
tends farthest  into  the  sea.  Previously  the 
3-mlIe  zone   followed  coastal  cont^jurs 

Canadian  sources  recalled  that  the  head- 
land-to-headland principle  was  recognized 
by  International  law  In  a  1951  decision  by 
the   International   Court  of  Justice. 


Unh-ed  Statxs  Will  Discuss  Change 
Washington  —The  State  Department  re- 
served its  position  today  on  the  announced 
intention  of  the  Canadian  Government  to 
establish  a  12-mlle  exclusive  fishing  zone 
off  Canadian  coasts. 

The  matter  is  to  be  discussed  with  the 
Ottawa  Government  The  United  St.ites  has 
stood  for  the  traditional  3-mlle  limit. 

isstE  in   long  controversy 
The    measuring  of   national    fishing  zones 
and   territorial   waU-rs  has   been   u   matter  of 
International  controversy  for  many   years 

In  the  spring  of  1960.  87  nations  met  In 
Geneva  for  a  conference  on  the  law  of  the 
sea.  In  several  weeks  of  discussion,  little 
was  accomplished  toward  establishing  a  uni- 
versal limit  In  measuring  territorial  waters 
A  similar  conference  2  years  earlier  also 
failed 

The  3-mlle  limit  was  established  In  the 
days  when  that  distance  was  the  limit  of 
a  cannon  shot — a  measuring  device  widely 
regarded  .is  out  of  date  In  the  missile  age 

Ihe  United  States  proposed  at  the  1960 
conference  a  6-mlle  limit  for  territorial  wa- 
ters and  an  additional  6-mlle  zone  under 
a  coasta:    nation's   fishing  Jurisdiction 

That  proposal  would  have  continued  Us- 
dltional  fishing  rights  of  other  nations,  with 
limitations  on  size  and  type  of  catch  The 
proposal   was  endorsed   by   Britain 

The  Soviet  Union  and  other  naUons  have 
demanded  a  12-mllc  limit  for  territorial  wa- 
t?rs.  and  some  Latin  American  nations  have 
called  for  fishing  Jurisdiction  In  sea  areas  ex- 
tending from  18  to  200  miles 

William  L  Standard,  cochalrman  of  the 
maritime  law  section  of  the  Inter-American 
Bar  Association,  observed  yesterday  that 
••fishing  rlghu  were  never  a  basis  of  great, 
meaningful  differences  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada." 

Longstanding  disputes  over  salt  water 
rights  have  caused  recent  confilcU  between 
BrfizU  and  Prance  over  lobster  fishing  rights 
off  Brazil  and  between  the  United  States 
and  Ecuador  over  tuna  fishing  off  Ecuador. 
Ecuador  claims  a  200-mlle  zone  In  the 
Pacific  and  has  Impounded  fishing  boats 
from  San  Diego,  Calif. 
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POPE  JOHN  xxni 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
family  of  man  mourns  the  passing  of 
one  who  must  surely  be  the  greatest  soul 
of  our  time.  Pope  John  XXIII  was  a 
simple  peasant  who  rose  in  the  last  years 
of  a  long  life  to  the  most  exalted  office 
in  Christendom.  When  named  to  that 
lofty  place  in  his  church  5  years  ago. 
at  the  age  of  77.  it  was  widely  believed 
that  John  would  would  be  an  undistin- 
guished "caretaker"  pope  who  would 
leave  no  unique  imprint  either  on  the 
church  or  on  the  world.  But  in  fact  he 
has  warmed  this  troubled.  confiicL-ridden 
world  by  demonstrating  unmistakably 
the  redeeming  power  of  love  and  brother- 
hood. 

As  a  Protestant.  I  join  a  multitude  of 
other  Protestants,  Catholics,  Jews  and. 
those  of  no  relisious  affiliation  at  all,  in 
grieving  the  loss  of  this  most  remarkable 
man. 

Why.  more  than  his  predecessors,  did 
this  particular  pope  seem  to  warm  the 
hearts  and  emancipate  the  minds  of  peo- 
ple around  the  world — communicants 
and  noncommunicants  alike. 

Perhaps  it  was  his  humility  and  sim- 
plicity— his  capacity  to  preserve  the  com- 
mon touch— a  capacity  that  led  him  to 
delight  in  friendly,  homely  conversation 
with  the  gardeners  and  custodians 
arouni  the  Vatican. 

Perhaps  it  was  his  tolerance  for  the 
frailties  of  others— a  tolerance  which 
once  led  him  to  tell  a  group  of  prison- 
ers in  a  jail  he  was  visiting  that  he  had 
a  special  sympathy  for  them  because  one 
of  his  own  relatives  had  served  a  jail 
term. 

Perhaps  It  was  his  twinkling  humor — 
a  humor  which  led  him  to  tell  such  stories 
as  the  following: 

In  Italy  there  are  three  ways  of  losing 
one's  money  -women.  g.-\mbllng  and  farming. 
My  father  chose  the  most  boring  of  the 
three.    He  became  a  farmer. 

But  most  significant  of  all.  Pope  John 
let  the  love  of  God  shine  through  his 
eyes,  his  heart,  his  head,  and  his  hands. 
Although  robed  in  the  masnificance  of 
the  Vatican,  he  said  that  all  his  life  he 
remained  at  heart  a  humble  parish 
priest.  His  love  for  others  radiated  as 
naturally  acro.ss  international,  denomi- 
national, and  political  lines  as  it  did  to 
his  immediate  brother  bishops. 

He  frequently  startled  fellow  church- 
men by  .simple,  direct  questions  about 
accepted  patterns  of  thought  and  form. 
Some  of  his  utterances,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing, were  equally  unexpected:  "Ev- 
eryone who  does  good  is  a  Christian,  even 
though  he  does  not  know  it." 

Presiding  at  a  time  of  international 
t<-n.sion  and  terrible  danger  to  mankind. 
Pope  John  threw  the  full  force  of  his  per- 
sonality and  his  office  behind  what  he 
called  "the  attainment  of  the  common 
good  of  the  entire  human  family." 

I  will  always  treasure  the  private  au- 
dience which  I  enjoyed  with  the  Pope  at 
the  close  of  a  globe-circling  food-for- 
peace  mission  early  in  1962.  His  face  ra- 
diant with  love  and  compassion,  he  spoke 
m  moving  terms  of  the  hungry,  afflicted 
children  of  the  earth.  A  sense  of  hu- 
mility came  over  our  five-member  Grov- 
c/nmcnt  mission  as  he  told  us  that  the 


American  people  were  engaged  in  a  di- 
vine work  in  using  our  agricultural  abun- 
dance to  feed  the  hungry. 

There  are  three  chapters  in  the  all-too- 
brief  reign  of  this  great  Pope  that  I  think 
he  will  be  especially  noted  for  by  histo- 
rians of  the  future:  First,  his  thoughtful 
encyclical  of  19:i.  "Ma:cr  ct  Macistra."' 
which  set  forth  a  forward-looking  appli- 
cation of  Christian  principles  to  present- 
day  social  and  economic  conditions;  sec- 
ond, hi.s  hopeful  call  to  world  peace  and 
brotherhood.  •'Pacem  in  Terris,"  the  en- 
cyclical of  19G3:  and  third,  the  great 
worldwide  ecumenical  conference  which 
is  reverberating  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

All  three  of  these  magnificent  efTorts 
were  permeated  by  his  conviction  that 
differing  rel'gious  viewpoints,  competing 
economic  and  political  systems,  and  even 
an  "iron  curtain"  cannot  blot  out  the  es- 
sential unity  of  mankind.  He  never  com- 
promised his  essential  religious  convic- 
tions, but,  as  Time's  editors  put  it: 

By  his  example  of  .ove.  he  encouraged 
church  leaders  and  scholars  to  join  In  dis- 
covering how  much  of  the  Christian  faith 
they  shared. 

When  Mater  et  Magistra  appeared  in 
the  summer  of  1961,  I  knew  after  read- 
ing and  rereading  it  that  the  world  had 
been  given  a  great  new  voice  for  peace 
and  brotherhood. 
Today- 
Read  that  moving  encyclical — 
men  are  so  Intimately  associated  In  all 
parts  of  the  world  that  they  feel,  as  it  were, 
as  if  they  are  members  of  one  ar.d  the  same 
household.  Therefore,  the  nations  that  en- 
Joy  a  sufficiency  and  abundance  of  every- 
thing may  not  overlook  the  plight  of  other 
nations  whose  citizens  experience  such  do- 
mestic problems  that  they  are  all  but  over- 
come by  poverty  and  hunger,  and  are  not 
able  to  enjoy  basic  human  rights. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  in  the 
^reas  of  war  and  peace  where  Pope  John 
spoke  most  significantly  to  the  con- 
science of  modern  man.  Four  years  ago 
he  noted: 

I' — which  God  prevent — a  new  war  breaks 
out,  nothing  else  will  await  or  comfort  all 
peoples  but  appalling  destruction  and  ruin, 
and  this  whether  they  are  victor  or  van- 
quished. 

Just  a  short  3  weeks  before  he  died  his 
words  appeared: 

Peace  founded  not  In  fear,  fusplclon  and 
mutual  diffidence;  Insured  not  by  the  threat 
of  terrible  destruction  that  would  mark  the 
complete  ruin  of  the  whole  human  race  but 
established  on  a  right  ordering  of  human 
relations:  order  founded  in  truth,  con- 
structed according  to  Justice,  vivified  and 
Integrated  by  charity  and  put  Into  effect  In 
freedom  This  Is  the  peace  thet  the  race  of 
man  ardently  desires. 

Calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
English  translation  of  "Pontiff"  is 
"bridgebuilder."  Morris  L.  West  con- 
cluded a  moving  sketch  of  Pope  John 
in  Life  magazine  with  these  words: 

I  want  to  remember  him  for  what  he  has 
been — a  loving  man.  a  simple  priest,  a  good 
pastor,  and  a  builder  of  bridges  across  which 
we  poor  devils  may  hope  one  day  to  scramble 
to  salvation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  Pronounce- 
ments of  Pope  John  XXIII  appearing  in 


the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  June  2; 
a  beautifully  written  piece  by  Walter 
Lippmann  from  todays  Washington 
Post,  an  article  by  the  Very  Reverend 
Francis  B.  Sayre,  Jr.,  dean  of  the  Wash- 
ington Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Tuesday,  June  4;  an  article  by  Morris  L. 
West.  "Euildcr  of  Bridges."  from  the 
June  7,  1963.  issue  of  Life;  and  a  column 
in  the  Washington  Star  of  June  4  by  the 
C!istin?uishcd  writer  David  Lawrence,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

'ihorc  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the   New  York  Times,  June  2,   1963] 

ExcEXPTS  From  the  Pbonouncements  of 

Pope  John  XXIll 

ON   WAS 

If — which  God  prevent — a  new  war  breaks 
out.  nothing  else  wUl  await  or  confront  all 
peoples  (such  are  the  dreadful  armaments 
which  our  age  brings  into  play)  but  ap- 
palling destruction  and  ruin,  and  this 
whether  they  are  victor  or  vanquished  (July 
2,  1959J. 

ON    COMMUNISl« 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  there  are 
today  widespread  philosophical  positions  and 
practical  postures  that  are  absolutely  Ir- 
rc-concilable  w:th  Christian  faith.  We  shall 
continue  with  serenity,  precision,  and  flrm- 
I  ess  to  affirm  that  irreconcilsbility  (Sept  29 
1959). 

ON    THE    PaESS 

Its  (the  press')  mission  Is  not  only  In- 
formative but  also  formative,  for  it  aims  to 
educate.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  organs 
of  the  press  are  not  only  tlie  means  by  which 
public  opinion  expresses  itself  but  also  in- 
struments of  guidance,  of  formation,  and 
therefore  sometimes  of  deformation  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  It  Is  not  love  of  knowledge, 
culture,  or  truth  that  guides  some  pens,  but 
the  unhealthy  fire  of  certain  passions  (Dec 
8,  1939). 

ON    RACIAL    PERSECUTION 

And  our  sorrowing  gaze  ttu-ns  also  to  the 
other  children  of  God  everywhere,  suffering 
because  of  race  and  economic  conditions,  at 
once  complex  and  giving  reasons  for  anxietv. 
or  tlxrough  the  limitation  of  the  exercise  of 
their  natural  and  civU  rights.  At  the  same 
time,  our  word  of  heartfelt  sympathy  longs 
to  pour  forth  Into  the  hearts  of  each  one 
an  expression  of  human  and  Christian  soli- 
darity, which  In  the  day  marked  by  divine 
providence  will  come  to  flower  (Apr.  17,  I960) . 

ON   THE   IRON    CIRTAIN 

Many  of  our  brethren  do  not  enjoy  any 
kind  of  real  freedom,  personal  or  civil,  or 
religious;  but  for  year  after  year  have  been 
enduring  restraint  and  violence,  and  perfect- 
ing a  sacrifice  wrought  in  silence  and  in  con- 
tinuous oppression  (Apr.  17,  1960) . 

ON  wonLD  aid 
We  wish  •  •  •  to  hope  that,  once  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  people  for  free- 
dom and  independence  have  been  jatlsfled, 
the  riChtr  will  aid  the  poorer,  the  stronger 
will  support  the  weaker,  the  more  advanced 
will  hold  out  a  helplrg  hand  to  the  less  de- 
veloped, so  that  in  the  end  all  will  feel  that 
they  are  brothers,  for  all  are  sons  of  the 
same  loving  Father,  who  Is  In  Heaven  (Jan, 
16,  1961). 

ON    EMPLOTBT.S    AND    WORKERS 

We  •  •  •  hold  as  Justifiable  the  desire  of 
the  employees  to  participate  in  the  activity 
of  the  enterprise  to  which  they  belong  aa 
workers.  This  demands  that  the  relations 
between  the  employers  and  directors  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  employees  on  the  other. 
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b«  marked  by  appreciation,  understanding, 
a  loyal  and  active  cooperation,  and  devotion 
to  an  undertaking  common  to  both,  and  that 
the  work  be  considered  and  affected  by  all 
the  members  of  the  enterprise,  not  merely 
as  a  source  of  Income,  but  also  as  the  ful- 
fillment of  a  duty  and  the  rendering  of  a 
service  (July  13,  1961 ) 

ON    njIVATT    OWNEKSHIP 

The  right  of  private  ownership  of  goods, 
of  productive  goods  Inclusively,  has  a  perma- 
nent validity,  precisely  because  It  Is  a  natural 
right  founded  on  ontologtcal  and  flnallstlc 
priority  of  individual  human  beings  as  com- 
pared with  society  (July  13.  1961 ) . 

ON    cmUSTlAN     UNITY 

Unfortunately,  the  entire  ChrlsUan  family 
has  not  yet  fully  attained  this  visible  unity 
In  truth  The  Catholic  Church,  therefore, 
considers  it  her  duty  to  work  actively  so  that 
there  may  be  fulfilled  the  great  mystery  of 
that  unity,  which  Jesus  Christ  Invoked  with 
fervent  prayer  from  HLs  Heavenly  Father  on 
the  eve  of  His  sacrifice  (Oct    11,  1962). 

ON     RULERS 

We  supplicate  all  rulers  not  to  remain  deaf 
to  the  cry  of  mankind  Let  them  do  every- 
thing In  their  power  to  save  peace  By  so 
doing,  they  will  spare  the  world  the  horrors 
of  a  war  that  would  have  disastrous  conse- 
quences, such  as  nobody  can  foresee.  Let 
them  continue  to  negotiate,  because  this 
loyal  and  open  attitude  is  of  great  value  as 
a  wltnesa  for  the  conscience  of  each  one 
and  In  the  face  of  history  To  promote,  favor 
and  accept  negotiations,  at  all  levels  and  at 
all  times.  Is  a  rule  of  wisdom  and  prudence 
which  calls  down  the  blessings  of  heaven  and 
earth  (Oct.  25,  1962) 

ON  SCIENTiriC    PROCRESS 

The  church  applauds  mans  mastery  over 
the  forces  of  nature  Thanks  to  those  men 
who  harbor  thoughts  of  peace,  mankind  could 
dedicate  itaelf.  in  noble  rivalry,  not  only  to 
the  great  economic  and  social  tasks  which 
confront  It,  but  to  the  continuing  explora- 
tion of  space  and  to  the  bold  achlevemeuu 
of  modern  technology  (Dec  23,  1962). 

ON     AMERICA 

The  citizens  of  America  have  explored  the 
sea  and  air  They  have  given  open-handed 
hospitality  and  employment  to  people  im- 
migrating from  every  land.  America  has 
continued  to  overcome  with  courage  the  vari- 
ous dlfflculUea  that  have  arisen  from  time 
to  time  and  to  render  her  legislation  ever 
more  In  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the  hu- 
man person  It  Is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
us  to  pay  such  a  tribute  to  that  Illustrious 
nation  &a  an  augtiry  for  further  advances  In 
•plrltual    progress    (Mar     17.    1963). 

ON     NEGOTIATIONS 

Men  are  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  disputes  which  arise  between 
states  should  not  be  resolved  by  recourse 
to  arms,  but  rather  by  negotiations  (Aor  10 
1963).  *^ 

Olf    THI    UNFTED    NATIONS 

It  Is  our  earnest  wish  that  the  United  Na- 
Uons  Organization  •  •  •  may  become  even 
mere  equal  to  the  magnitude  and  nobility 
of  Its  tasks,  and  that  the  day  may  come 
when  every  human  being  will  find  therein 
an  effective  safeguard  for  the  right*  that 
derive  directly  from  his  dignity  as  a  person 
and  which  are  therefore  universal.  Inviolable 
and  Inalienable  rights   (Apr    10.   1963). 

ON    DISARMAMEMT 

All  must  realize  that  there  Is  no  hope  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  building  up  of  arma- 
ments, nor  of  reducing  the  present  stocks, 
nor,  still  less,  of  abolUhlng  them  altogether, 
unless  the  process  Is  complete  and  thorough 
and  unless  it  proceeds  from  Inner  convic- 
tions unless,  that  Is,  everyone  sincerely  co- 
operates   to    banish    the    fear    and    anxious 
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expectations  of  war  with  which  men  are  op- 
pressed If  this  Is  to  come  about,  the  funda- 
mental principal  on  which  our  present  peace 
dejjends  must  be  replaced  by  another,  which 
declares  that  the  true  and  solid  peace  of  na- 
tions consists  not  In  equality  of  arms,  but  In 
mutual  trust  alone  (Apr   10,  1963  1 

ON    PtACr.tVV    RELATIONS 

Let  men  give  serlou"  thought  to  the  prob- 
lem of  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  relations 
between  political  communities  on  a  world 
level;  an  adjustment  founded  on  mutual 
trust,  on  sincerity  In  negotiations,  on  faith- 
ful fulfillment  of  obligations  assumed  (Apr 
10.   1963) 

ON    PEACE 

Peace  founded  not  on  fear,  suspicion  ana 
mutual  dlfBdence;  Insured  not  by  the  threat 
of  terrible  destruction  that  would  mark  the 
complete  ruin  of  the  whole  human  race  but 
established  on  a  right  ordering  of  human 
relattoiis.  order  founded  on  trvith  constructed 
according  to  Justice,  vivified  and  Integrated 
by  chanty  and  put  Into  effect  In  freedom 
This  Is  the  peace  that  the  race  of  man 
ardently  desires  as  a  most  precious  divine 
gift  without  which  It  Is  not  possible  to  expect 
any  constructive  progress,  lasting  well-being 
and  safe  future  for  the  young  generations 
for  families  and  for  nations  (May  11.  1963) 


I  Prom  the  Washington    (DC  )    Post.  June  6, 

19631 

Th«  Miracle  or  Pope  John 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

The  reign  of  Pope  John  has  been  a  wonder 
which  grows  more  astounding  the  more  we 
think  how  amidst  the  angry  enmities  of  our 
time  he  became  so  greatly  loved  It  Is  a 
modern  miracle  that  anyone  could  reach 
across  all  the  barriers  of  class,  caste,  color. 
and  creed  to  touch  the  hearts  of  alt  kinds 
of  people  There  has  been  nothing  like  It. 
certainly  not  In  the  modern  age  The 
miracle  Ls  a  proof  which  we  sorely  needed 
that  all  the  varieties  of  men  do  actually 
belong  to  one  human  family  Otherwise,  so 
many  could  not  have  heard  and  understood 
and  responded  to  Pope  John 

That  they  have  responded  is  proof  that 
the  enmities  and  divisions  of  mankind  are 
not  the  whole  reahty  of  the  human  condi- 
tion There  Is  In  men  a  capacity,  unplumbed 
and  perhaps  unmeasurable.  to  be  reached  by 
loving  kindness.  The  miracle  of  Pope  John 
Is  that  he  knew  this  and  believed  It  and 
had  faith  to  act  upon  It.  and  that  he  was 
proved  to  have  been  right.  So,  as  he  lies 
dead,  he  Ls  revered  and  blessed  by  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  all  around  the  globe. 

We  know  that  the  miracle  of  Pope  John 
will  not  transform  the  world  The  condition 
of  man  la  a  hard  one.  and  his  struggle  to 
survive  and  to  prevail  will  not  disappear  with 
the  appearance  of  a  saint  and  the  procla- 
mation of  a  saving  truth.  We  shall  not  sud- 
denly become  new  men  But  the  universal 
response  which  Pope  John  evoked  is  witness 
to  the  truth  that  there  is  In  the  human  per- 
son, however  prone  to  evil,  an  aptitude  for 
goodness  That  Is  why  we  must  never  de- 
spair that  the  world  can  be  better  than  the 
world  we  live  in. 

It  Is  evident  to  anyone  who  reads  the  two 
great  encyclical  letters,  "Mater  et  Maglstra,' 
"Mother  and  Teacher,"  and  "Pacem  In  Ter- 
rls "  "Peace  on  Earth,"  that  Pope  John,  far 
from  being  naive  and  unwordly,  had  an  en- 
cyclopaedic and  acute  knowledge  of  the  com- 
plex and  stubborn  problems  of  the  daylight 
world.  The  encyclical  letters  do  not  suppose 
that  the  world  can  be  cxired  before  the 
problems  that  harass  It  are  brought  to  solu- 
tion The  encyclical  letters  are.  therefore, 
directed  to  the  solution  of  human  problems 
by  ordinary  men  They  are  cornerstones  of 
an  Imposing  construction  which,  as  It  Is  car- 
ried forward,  will  become  acceptable  and  In- 
creasingly   self-evident    to    men    who    deal 


toward  each  other  with  respect  for  the  human 
person  and  for  his  reason. 

The  belief  that  there  are  such  self-evident 
concept*  and  propositions  has  been  denied 
by  many  In  the  modern  age  Yet  our  own 
American  Institutions  were  founded  by  men 
who  had  been  taught  to  think  It  self-evl- 
dent  that  men  are  capable  of  reason  and 
that  this  Is  a  universe  which  can  be  lived  in 
rationally  The  Founding  Fathers  Inherited 
this  belief  For  modern  secular  men  who 
have  been  UuKht  to  reject  It.  an  act  of' faith 
Is  needed  When  the  belief  exists,  as  it  did 
so  profoundly  in  Pope  John.  It  can  become 
the  Intellectual  core  of  what  can  be  a  human 
doctrine  which  transcends  conflicting  diver 
slty 

The  movement  to  bring  the  teachings  of 
the  church  to  bear  upon  "the  process  of 
radical  change"  In  the  modern  "economic 
and  political  situation"  begins,  says  Pope 
John,  with  Pope  Leo  XIII  The  first  of  the 
great  modernizing  social  messages  ig  the 
encyclical  "Rerun  Novarum,"  of  May  15.  1891 
on  "TTie  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes" 
Pope  John  carried  forward  this  movement 
not  only  In  his  two  great  encyclical  letters 
but  by  calling  together  the  Ecumenical 
Council. 

What  will  now  come  of  all  this  will  be  of 
critical  Importance  not  only  to  the  Catholic 
Church  but  to  all  churches  and  to  all  gov- 
ernments  In  any  event,  the  modernizing 
movement  can  perhaps  be  arrested  but  it 
cannot  for  long  be  turned  back  For  what 
Pope  John  began  will  have  very  big  con- 
sequences,  and  the  history  of  our  world  will 
be  different  because  he  lived. 


I  From   the  Washington   Post.  June   4.   19«3| 
Men    Lovrn   the    Holy    Father    Because  Hi 
Loved  All  Men 
(  By  Francis  B  Sayre.  Jr  ) 
Men   loved   him.   because   he   so   obviously 
loved      Not  Just  his  own  flock,  but  all  Chris- 
tians   will.    I    think,    accord    Pope    John    the 
affectionate     preeminence     that     love    alone 
can  earn  among  the  leaders  of  Christendom 
In  this  century      I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be 
remembered  as  first  among  us  all 

For  this  old  man,  with  courage  unsur- 
passed, girded  up  the  whole  of  his  generous 
life  to  lead  his  church  anew  Into  the  presence 
of  Christ.  His  summons  was  to  a  council 
that  could  dare  acknowledge  an  era  ended, 
a  new  hope  at  hand  He  opened  that  meet- 
ing In  the  Vatican  upon  his  knees:  the  world 
listened  as  he  begged  the  lord  to  overrule 
the  deadly  stiffness  and  forgive  the  conveni- 
ent accommodations  of  human  falling,  even 
In  the  church  And  we  saw  how  he  loved, 
how  he  went  out  to  the  poor,  how  he  suffered 
for  the  offended,  how  he  embraced  those 
whom  he  called  "separated  brethren  " 

I  do  not  know  that  men  were  ever  recon- 
ciled, or  faith  renewed,  by  theologians  argu- 
ing their  ponderosities  In  high  ecclesiastical 
negotiation  Not  of  such  august  exercise 
Is  Christian  reunion  sewn  But  of  the  love 
of  a  simple  peasant,  who  would  not  lose  hl.s 
Inborn  honesty,  even  when  he  was  Supreme 
Pontiff,  are  old  wounds  healed  and  new  grace 
born  He  was  not  content,  as  shepherd  of 
the  church,  to  entangle  Gods  people  In  ob- 
solete alliance  with  bygone  power  structures 
Nor  would  he  countenance  the  dl.sgulse  of 
truth  through  Biblical  dogmatics. 

It  la  now  clear  that  Pope  John,  while  he 
was  not  himself  the  author  of  the  far-reach- 
ing reforms  proposed  at  the  Vatican  Council, 
liberated  a  movement  that  must  have  been 
long  In  germination.  Many  have  been  as- 
tonished at  how  wide  and  deep  Is  the  stream 
which  he  brought  to  the  surface,  and  which 
may  yet  succeed  In  cleansing  and  kindling 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  In  a  measure 
surpassing  any  dreams  of  the  Protestant 
reformers  As  one  of  the  observers  at  the 
council  remarked.  "At  first  I  felt  smug  to 
see  the  reformation  repropoeed  In  much  the 
terms  of  my  dissenting  forefathers  400  years 
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ago;  but  then  I  was  breathless  to  see  how 
much  further  this  ancient  church  was  per- 
haps prepared  to  go.  Much  further  than  we." 
What  passionate  conscience,  what  humble 
yet  Imaginative  courage,  could  call  forth 
such  a  revolution?  It  remains  of  course  to 
see  how  far  the  daring  will  be  consummated; 
but  one  thing  Is  sure,  and  that  Is  that  a 
movement  of  faith  thus  liberated  within  the 
church  will  certainly  survive  the  death  of  Its 
deeply  lamented  midwife.  What  Pope  John 
set  free  will  never  go  back  Into  the  bottle. 

For  the  separated  brethren  the  work 
of  this  humble  and  godly  man  may  well 
Impose  upon  their  conscience  the  most 
searching  question  since  the  time  of  Martin 
Luther.  For  If  Indeed.  In  Gods  providence, 
the  Roman  Church  succeeds  In  those  reforms 
of  Itself  for  lack  of  which  the  Una  Sancta 
was  severed.  Protestants  will  have  to  answer 
to  Christ  the  reason  for  their  continued 
separation.  What  valid  reason  could  there 
be  for  further  aloofness?  And  If  It  seems  a 
difficult  and  discomforting  prospect  to  alter 
the  habits  and  sacrifice  the  establishments 
of  300  or  400  years,  and  then  let  us  think 
of  the  wining  trust  of  a  Pope  to  whom  1.900 
years  of  war  and  peace,  sin  and  success,  were 
only  a  prelude  to  new  departure  for  the 
mission  of  Gcxl  In  the  world.  Who  can  say 
that  In  his  heart  he  can  dare  to  love  so  much 
as  this  holy  man,  who  was  our  Christian 
brother? 

There  were  no  timidities  In  this  man.  His 
wisdom,  ripened  through  the  years,  sprang 
from  Intimacy  with  the  ways  of  God  as  over 
against  those  of  man.  It  was  this  Intimacy 
that  gave  Pope  John  the  freshness  of  free- 
dom— freedom  from  the  sediment  of 
churchly  vanities;  freedom,  too,  from  the 
narrow  categories  of  political  conflict.  When 
he  Instructed  \is  In  the  ways  of  peace,  the 
world  listened,  because  somehow  it  perceived 
the  peace  that  was  rooted  In  the  Pontiff's 
heart.  It  was  that  peace  which  no  man- 
made  war  can  shake,  no  ideology  challenge, 
because  It  is  the  sacred  gift  of  God.  Of  that 
peace  Pope  John  was  a  good  and  generous 
trustee,  for  he  knew  that  It  was  God's  and 
not  his  own. 


(From  Time  magazine.  June  7.  1963] 
Builder  or  BarocES  for  Us  Poor  Devils 

(By  Morris  L.  West) 
I  am  very  close  to  tears  as  I  begin  to  set 
down  these  words.  What  can  I  say  of  a  man 
so  manifestly  good,  so  manifestly  the  vic- 
tim— or  Is  It  the  victor— In  a  drama  of  di- 
vine Irony  whose  poignant  prayer  as  he  lies 
stricken  Is  not  for  the  salvation  of  his  own 
soul  but  for  the  salvation  of  a  work  begun 
In  the  name  of  God? 

I  have  no  dignity  In  the  church.  I  have 
no  personal  merit  to  commend  me  for  the 
task  of  writing  a  eulogy,  save  perhaps  this — 
that  I  am.  In  the  spirit,  a  stumbling  son  of 
Angelo  Giuseppe  Roncalll.  And,  as  a  son,  I 
want  to  say  what  his  living  and  the  thought 
of  his  dying  have  meant  to  me  and  to  other 
souls  still  vagrant  on  this  puzzling  planet. 
I  live  12,000  miles  from  Rome.  I  stand  with 
550  million  other  believers  on  the  lowest 
level  of  the  complex  hierarchic  order  of  the 
church.  But  I  wander  widely  and  I  am 
troubled  by  the  spectacle  of  misery  and 
poverty,  and  injustice  and  oppression,  and 
the  million  faces  of  despair.  I  WTestle  dally 
with  the  mystery  of  how  all  this  could  have 
Issued,  as  the  deposit  of  faith  affirms  it  does, 
from  the  single  creative  act  of  an  all-good 
and  all-knowing  divinity. 

To  me  Angelo  Roncalll  presented  himself 
always  as  a  man  who  carried  the  burden  of 
the  same  mystery,  who  shared  the  agony  that 
It  imposes  on  the  human  spirit,  who  knew 
the  wild  and  risky  leap  demanded  by  the 
act  of  faith — and  who  knew,  too.  from  how 
many  millions  the  grace  to  make  it  has  been 
withheld. 


From  the  day  of  bis  election  the  makers 
of  legends  were  busy  about  him.  But  even 
they  could  not  obscure  the  true  nature  of 
this  man — shrewd,  pragmatic,  kindly,  too 
simple  to  be  seduced  by  eminence,  too  gre- 
garious to  be  happy  in  the  baroque  enclave 
of  the  Vatican,  a  man  with  a  sense  of  fra- 
ternity and  a  gift  of  compassion  which  even 
the  formalities  of  Vatican  communication 
could  not  distort. 

The  Romans  named  him  un  Papa  sim- 
patlco.  And  everyone  wished  he  were  young- 
er, so  that  the  imprint  of  his  personality 
might  be  deeper  on  the  corporate  life  of  the 
church  and  the  common  life  of  the  world. 
We  had  had  a  surfeit  of  princes  and  poli- 
ticians and  theologians — even  of  conven- 
tional saints.  We  needed  a  man  who  spoke 
the  language  of  the  heart,  who  understood 
that  the  dialogue  of  God  with  man  is  car- 
ried on  in  terms  far  different  from  the  se- 
mantics of  professional  philosophers.  We 
have  had  him  too  briefly. 

Many  of  my  generation  felt  that  the  tra- 
ditional relationship  between  clergy  and  the 
people  had  become  defective.  We  acknowl- 
edged without  reservation  the  dignity  of  the 
priestly  office.  Its  divine  function  in  the 
renewal  of  the  sacrificial  act  and  In  the 
dispensation  of  sacramental  grace.  We  re- 
spected the  abnegation  and  dedication  Im- 
posed by  the  celibate  state.  We  supported 
our  pastors  according  to  their  needs  and  our 
capacities.  We  built  schools  and  monas- 
teries and  hospitals.  We  financed  missions 
and  works  of  charity.  We  carried  double 
and  triple  burdens  to  educate  our  children 
In  the  faith. 

But  many  of  us  felt,  not  without  reason, 
that  there  was  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
maglsterlum  of  the  helrarchy — their  author- 
ity as  moral  arbiters.  Interpreters  of  dogma 
and  administrators  of  the  temporal  struc- 
ture of  the  church.  We  felt  that  there  was 
not  enough  understanding  of  their  minl- 
sterlum — the  service  of  the  Creator  through 
and  by  spiritual  and  temporal  service  ren- 
dered to  the  people. 

In  half  a  generation  the  vista  of  the  uni- 
verse had  exploded  into  galactic  dimensions. 
The  human  spirit  was  being  submitted  to 
monstrous  tensions — moral,  political,  eco- 
nomic. And  while  we  clung  desperately  to 
the  deposit  of  faith,  we  longed  for  a  renewal 
of  the  intellectual  and  pastoral  life  of  the 
church  so  that  we  might  live — through  the 
faith— hopefully  and  actively  in  the  world 
into  which  we  were  born. 

We  were  not  cenobltes.  We  were  men  of 
the  20th  century  and  we  could  not  opt  out 
of  it.  We  were  not  only  members  of  a 
church,  we  were  members  of  the  diverse  hu- 
man family  as  well  and  we  could  not  opt  out 
of  that  either.  It  was  like  the  breaking  of 
a  new  day  when  we  heard  the  call  of  John 
XXIII  for  an  agglornamento — for  an  updat- 
ing of  the  church,  her  manners,  her  customs 
and  her  Interpretation  of  the  deposit  of 
faith  into  the  language  of  this  millennial 
century. 

When  John  XXIII  was  elected  pontiff,  he 
abrogated  nothing  of  the  primacy  of  his  of- 
fice. Yet  one  of  his  flrst  acts  was  to  make 
himself  more  readily  available  to  his  brother 
bishops.  Later  he  intervened  In  the  debates 
of  the  Ecumenical  Council  and  in  the  lobby- 
Ings  of  its  members  to  affirm  that  the  Ro- 
man Curia  was  not  the  Pope,  and  that  the 
Pope  was  brother  to  every  bishop  in  Chris- 
tendom and  servant  of  every  human  soul  in 
the  world. 

Of  all  the  recent  popes.  It  seems  that  John 
XXIII  has  been  least  afraid  of  schism,  of 
heresy  or  of  the  militancy  of  non-Christian 
religions.  A  man  of  simple  faith,  he  believed 
in  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  in 
the  promise  of  perpetuity  made  by  Christ 
to  the  church.  He  put  no  store  In  Interdicts 
or  excommunication  because  he  was  also  a 
man  of  simple  charity  who  understood  that, 
although  human  beings  are  limited  by  Gods 


covenant  with  them.  God  Himself  Is  not  so 
limited.  He  knew  that  all  men  must  live 
with  the  burdens  and  confusions  of  their 
own  history,  and  that  salvation  or  damna- 
tion hangs,  in  the  last  resort,  upon  Gods 
Judgment  of  the  final  direction  of  a  mans 
will — toward  Him  or  away  from  Him.  He 
claimed  without  reservation  his  right  as  the 
supreme  pastor  to  preach  truth  and  refute 
error,  but  he  gave  the  Impression  of  a  mnn 
ready  at  all  times  to  suspend  Judgment  on 
human  confusion  and   human  delinquency. 

All     other     pontiffs     knew     these     things 

preached  them,  too.  What  has  made  John 
XXIII  so  different  is  his  lively  and  intimate 
sense  of  their  application  to  the  commerce 
of  life.  Immortally  reflected  in  Pacem  in 
Terris.  his  encyclical  on  peace. 

I  nm  chary  of  miracles:  but  I  think  there 
has  been  a  kind  of  miracle  in  the  way  Pope 
John  managed  to  impress  his  charity  upon 
the  church  and  upon  the  world.  Most  peo- 
ple have  seen  him  only  in  photographs..  Hib 
own  voice  has  not  often  been  heard.  Mainly 
his  words  filtered  out  to  the  faithful  through 
newspaper  reports  and  the  variant  voices  of 
preachers,  good  and  bad.  But  somehow  we 
have  all  felt  him.  and  felt  that  God  was 
with  him.  In  his  hands  the  crosier  of  the 
bishop  has  meant  what  it  was  meant  to 
mean — the  crook  of  the  kindly  Shepherd,  to 
whom  the  wayworn  and  the  stragglers  meant 
more  than  those  penned  safely  in  the  sheeo- 
fold.  ^ 

When  he  was  elected  Pope,  he  became  heir 
to  a  long  list  of  titles:  Bishop  of  Rome.  Vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Successor  of  the  Prince  of 
the  Apostles,  Supreme  Pontiff  of  the  Univer- 
sal Church,  Patriarch  of  the  West,  Primate  of 
Italy,  Archbishop  and  Metropolitan  of  the 
Roman  Province,  Sovereign  of  the  Vatican 
City  State.  Yet  the  title  which  has  seemed 
to  sit  most  comfortably  on  him  is  that  of 
Pontifex:  The  builder  of  bridges.  He  goes 
too  soon  and  he  leaves  his  work  unfinished, 
but  the  bridges  he  planned  are  already 
abuilding— bridges  of  understanding  and  tol- 
erance between  the  separated  families  of 
Christendom  and  the  nations  of  East  and 
West. 

The  formula  on  which  he  based  all  his 
architecture  was  very  simple:  "l  have  tried 
to  preserve  my  calm  and  balance  while  in- 
vestigating and  evaluating  things  and  per- 
sons about  me,  ever  concerned  more  with  that 
which  unites  than  with  that  which  divides." 
He  was  never  a  polemical  man.  He  dis- 
liked contention  and  preferred  to  rely  upon 
discussion  and  persuasive  prompting"  rather 
than  to  invoke  the  authority  of  his  office. 
He  ordered  that  even  the  admonitions  and 
censures  of  the  holy  office  be  couched  In 
moderate  language  so  that  men  of  good  will 
might  have  room  to  move  through  the  most 
risky  speculations  to  a  fuller  understanding 
of  the  truth.  He  was  never  a  political  man. 
He  was  a  diplomat  long  enough  to  know  that 
political  action  creates  more  problems  than  it 
solves 

There  was  a  great  boldness  in  his  planning, 
a  devastating  directness.  He  encouraged  the 
most  daring  speculations  of  modern  theologv. 
and  he  lent  the  weight  of  his  influence  to 
those  ecumenical  dialogs  which  aimed  at 
breaking  down  semantic  and  historic  barriers 
between  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  theolo- 
gians. 

There  are  some  in  the  church  who  were 
disappointed  because  he  did  not  take  a  more 
militant  line  against  Russian  communism. 
There  are  some  who  were  shocked  because  he 
accepted  birthday  greetings  from  the  premier 
Of  Russia  and  then  received  his  son-in-law 
In  private  audience.  Yet  the  Incident  illu- 
minated his  whole  attitude  to  the  affairs  of 
human  souls.  He  knew  that  every  society 
and  every  system  survives  by  virtue  of  what 
Is  good  in  it.  Just  as  human  beings  are  kept 
from  the  ultimate  madness  of  despair  by 
that  In  their  nature  which  Is  good  and  con- 
formable to  a  divine  pattern. 
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John  XXIII  Is  to  leave  us — a  great  man, 
and  a  great  pope.  For  thla  very  reason  there 
ts  rare  tragedy  In  hla  passing.  The  tragedy 
la  that,  having  begun  so  much,  he  will  not  be 
permitted  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  labor;  he 
has  seen  only  the  first  faint  buds.  Yet  In 
this,  as  In  all  else,  his  Ufa  has  been  pat- 
terned on  that  of  the  Christ  whose  vicar  he 
was.  He  has  walked  for  all  too  short  a  time, 
scattering  the  seeds  of  truth  and  charity 
on  good  ground  and  stony  soil,  and  has  en- 
dured the  painful  crucifixion  of  Illness  and 
frustration.  Now.  at  the  end.  he  must 
abandon  himself  and  all  his  unfinished  work 
Into  the   hands  of   God. 

How  has  he  felt  during  these  last  months, 
perched  on  his  lonely  eminence  with  the 
world  spread  beneath  him  like  a  campaign 
map  and  above  him  the  monstrous  mystery 
of  the  Godhead?  There  must  have  been 
times  when  his  aged  shoulders  bent  under 
the  burden  and  even  his  stout  peasant  heart 
quailed  at  the  thought  of  things  undone. 
Even  the  mercy  of  death  has  been  delayed  for 
him — as  It  was  for  his  Master. 

History  will  be  kind  to  him.  I  think,  be- 
cause he  has  been  a  kindly  man  who  had 
compassion  on  the  multitudes,  "seeing  them 
harried  and  abject,  like  sheep  that  have  no 
shepherd."  Princes  and  priests  are  mourned 
as  rarely  as  they  are  thanked,  but  many  will 
weep  for  this  one  because  he  has  been.  In 
truth,  what  he  was  named  to  be — a  servant 
of    the   servants   of   God. 

Will  they  canonize  him  and  make  him. 
offlclally.  a  saint  In  the  calendar?  In  a  way 
I  hope  not.  For  my  part  I  do  not  want  to  see 
him  Idealized  by  a  Vatican  painter,  lit  by  a 
thousand  candles  In  St.  Peters,  reproduced 
In  plaster  and  gilt  and  sold  to  pious  pil- 
grims. I  want  to  remember  him  for  what  he 
has  been— a  loving  man.  a  simple  priest,  a 
good  pastor,  and  a  builder  of  bridges  across 
which  we  poor  devils  may  hope  one  day  to 
scramble  to  salvation. 

UNrvi:RSAL  TRiBrTEs  to  Pope  John 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
A  strange  phenomenon  In  world  history 
emerges  In  the  almost  universal  tributes  be- 
ing paid  today  on  the  passing  of  a  Pope  at 
Rome.  Prayers  in  churches  of  all  religions 
In  Europe  and  elsewhere  signify  not  merely 
the  reverence  of  Roman  Catholics  but  the 
eminence  which  a  spiritual  leader  can  attain 
In  a  world  where  political  controversy  so 
often  Ignores  the  ethical  teachings  of  re- 
ligion. 

Popes  have  come  and  gone  during  the  cen- 
turies, but  few  in  recent  decades  have  man- 
aged to  win  the  respect  and  esteem  which 
Pope  John  XXIU  achieved  by  reason  of  his 
penetrating  judgment  and  keen  understand- 
ing of  the  currents  of  public  opinion  and  the 
conflicting  philosophies  of  an  age  In  which 
nuclear  war  stands  as  a  constant  threat  of 
self-destruction. 

In  .■\merlca.  where  the  Constitution  forbids 
the  enactment  of  any  law  'repectlng  an  es- 
tablishment of  religion"  by  government, 
there  have  been  fluctuations  In  the  power 
and  Influence  of  Individual  churches  and 
much  controversy  of  late  even  over  the  ex- 
tent to  which  prayers  shall  be  allowed  In 
public  schools,  though  no  restrictions  are  In- 
voked as  yet  In  public  legislatures  and  on 
occasions  of  governmental  ceremonies  of  var- 
ious kinds.  Prejudices  as  between  religious 
denominations  unfortunately  even  reached 
the  point  where  this  becjime  an  Issue  In  the 
last,  presidential  campaign. 

Yet.  In  the  face  of  all  the  arg^omenta  of 
the  past  about  the  place  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  In  the  political,  economic  or 
spiritual  life  of  America,  the  utterances  of 
Pope  John  XXIU  have  received  wide  acclaim 
from  all  sections  of  the  press  In  this  country 
and  even  from  many  church  leaders  Irre- 
spective of  denomination.     Prayers  for  Pope 
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John  were  offered  last  Sunday  by  many  con- 
gregations In  Protestant  and  Jewish  as  well 
as  Catholic  churches  around  the  world. 

Long  after  the  reign  of  Pope  John  has 
passed  into  history.  It  will  be  wondered  Just 
what  was  the  secret  of  this  Popes  popularity. 
Was  U  because  he  made  significant  moves 
toward  bringing  about  greater  unity  among 
the  sects  of  Christianity?  Was  It  because  he 
showed  a  tolerance  toward  believers  In  com- 
munism, though  rejecting  tiielr  destructive 
alms?  Was  It  because  he  revealed  no  hostil- 
ity toward  worshipers  In  all  other  religions — 
Indeed,  held  out  the  open  hand  of  friend- 
ship— so  that  the  world  came  to  recognize 
him  as  a  holy  man  who  truly  practiced  the 
doctrine  of  brotherly  love,  which  so  many 
leaders  preach  but  do  not  always  apply  In 
the  perplexing  controversies  of  the  hour? 

Those  persons  who  are  expert  In  the  nu- 
ances and  strategies  of  modern  diplomacy 
may  see  In  Pope  Johns  friendly  references 
to  the  Communists  a  simple  means  of  win- 
ning for  the  many  millions  of  Catholics  still 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  some  of  the  same 
tolerance  by  the  Communists  which  His  Holi- 
ness himself  showed  toward  them.  After  all. 
If  the  spirit  of  religion  Is  to  be  maintained 
Inside  the  satellite  countries,  it  is  there  that 
Christians  require  help  to  keep  their  faith  as 
they  grimly  f.ice  hardships  every  day  In  an 
atmosphere  of  disillusion  and  discourage- 
ment. 

It  may  be  argued  for  a  long  time  whether 
the  example  of  tolerance  that  Pope  John 
XXIII  endeavored  to  Impress  upon  the  Com- 
munists caused  some  Italians  in  Italy  to  vote 
for  the  Communist  Party  In  the  recent  elec- 
ton  there  because  they  mistook  tolerance  of 
communism  for  a  supposed  acquiescence  In 
Its  pernicious  demands.  But  the  Pope's 
move  will  some  day  be  regarded  as  a  step  In 
the  direction  of  better  contact  and  closer 
communication  between  those  who  live  In- 
side the  Communist  countries  and  those  who 
are  trying  from  the  outside  to  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  human  courage  among  the  oppressed 
peoples. 

Pope  John  eased  the  way  for  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  rules  and  discipline  among 
Catholic  worshipers  and  received  praise  for 
revisions  he  proclaimed  as  In  line  with  chang- 
ing times 

But  what  truly  Impressed  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  everywhere  was  the  tremen- 
dous Impetus  the  Pope  gave  to  moral  force 
In  lieu  of  military  force  He  Influenced,  by 
his  utterances,  not  only  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  the  world — particularly  in  the  Latin  coun- 
tries where  the  population  Is  predominantly 
of  that  faith — but  also  those  of  us  In  this 
and  other  lands  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  yet  who  admire  its 
steadfast  pressure  for  a  .society  of  better 
morals  and  for  a  world  of  reason.  For  these 
are  times  when.  In  an  Instant,  a  trigger  can 
send  nuclear  missiles  through  the  air  to  In- 
flict destruction  on  peoples.  Irrespective  of 
their  religions  or  their  faiths 

Pope  John  has  not  relinquished  his  spiri- 
tual throne — the  voice  of  a  great  man  never 
dies. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Great  leaders  are  men 
who  influence  human  history  not  only 
through  their  ideas  but  through  their 
personalities  as  well.  We  do  not  need 
retrospective  wisdom  to  know  that  two 
such  men  have  moved  among  us  and 
have  shaped  the  course  of  our  century. 
These  men  are  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
and  the  late  Pope  John  XXIII. 

Some  historians  have  already  placed 
Pope  John  among  the  greatest  spiritual 
leaders  in  the  history  of  the  Western 
World.  This  tribute  Ls  unquestionably 
deserved.    The  great  encyclicals,  "Mater 


et  Magistra"  and  "Pacem  in  Terris."  were 
eloquent  expressions  of  his  ideas  The 
Ecumenical  Council  reflected  the  light 
of  his  personality.  He  forcefully  intro- 
duced into  our  troubled,  modern  con- 
sciousness the  theme  of  man's  unity  un" 
der  God.  Pope  John's  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  brotherhood  of  all  men  were  re 
gretfully,  cut  short.  Yet  the  tribute  he 
has  received  shows  beyond  all  doubt  that 
these  efforts  were  not  in  vain. 

Our  future  decisions  will  reveal  how 
thoroughly  we  will  have  understood  Pope 
John's  inspiring  legacy.  The  world  deep- 
ly mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  her  great 
leaders. 


JOSEPH  ALSOP  COMMENTS  ON  THE 
FARM  PROBLEM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  June  4  issue  of  the  Washington  Star 
the  distinguished  columnist,  Joseph 
AIsop,  presents  some  stimulating  views  on 
the  current  crLsis  in  agriculture.  Mr. 
Alsop  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  unrealistic  for  anyone  to  propose  high 
agricultural  price  supports  without  pro- 
duction  controls. 

He  suggests  that  Senator  Talmadci 
may  be  on  the  right  track  in  proposing 
legislation  geared  primaiily  to  assisting 
small,  independent  t>T3e  farmers  through 
direct  payments.  He  points  to  the  fact 
that  "great  nations  have  always  tended 
to  decline  when  independent  fanners 
were  driven  out  by  industrial  farming." 

Mr  President.  I  think  it  will  be  worth 
the  time  and  effort  of  every  Member  of 
Congress  to  read  Mr.  Alsop 's  stimulating 
column 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rfcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Grotesque  Mess 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
In  the  chilly  aftermath  of  the  wheat  refer- 
endum, everyone  seems  to  be  having  second 
thoughts.  Farm  State  Republicans  and  their 
allies  of  the  Farm  Bureau  are  belatedly  but 
visibly  worried  about  having  freed  the  wheat 
farmers  at  a  probable  cost  of  $1  10  to  $120 
wheat  and  severe  disruption  of  the  markeU 
In  some  other  agricultural  products  as  well. 
The  Kennedy  administration,  meanwhile, 
Is  visibly  worried  about  being  too  coldly 
negative.  The  President  will  certainly  veto 
any  bailout  bill  returning  to  the  old. 
thoroughly  vicious  system  of  high  price  sup- 
ports without  production  controls.  None- 
theless, it  Is  a  bit  too  coldly  logical  to  say 
nothing  to  the  wheat  f.nrmers  except:  "You've 
made  your  bed,  now  lie  In  it,  even  If  It  means 
$1  10  wheat  •' 

Hence  consideration  Is  being  given  to  more 
positive  approaches  The  one  mo.st  dlsc\is.':ed 
Is  an  Indication  of  willingness  to  take  b 
wheat  bill  based  on  the  principles  of  Senator 
Herma.n  Tai.madce's  cotton  bill  Whether 
this  will  be  the  flnnl  decision  remains  to  be 
seen.  But  It  Is  cortnlnly  worth  examining  the 
Talm:\dge  bill  principles.  There  are  two  of 
them : 

First,  that  those  who  need  help  ought  to 
get  It.  but  no  one  else  ought  to  get  It 

Second,  that  the  help  ought  to  be  given 
In  a  way  that  keeps  the  US  Government  out 
of   the  commodity  management  business 

If  there  Is  any  excuse  at  all  for  Govern- 
ment aid  to  America's  Immensely  overpro- 
ductlve  agriculture,  the  excuse  Is  social  and 
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biological.  Farmers  able  to  make  the  very 
large  capital  Investments  needed  for  mech- 
anized, large-scale  farming  ought  either  to 
accept  the  prices  of  the  marketplace  or  take 
their  capital  somewhere  else.  But  millions 
of  farmers  are  not  In  this  happy  position; 
and  they  constitute  the  social -biological 
problem. 

The  people  who  want  to  get  rid  of  produc- 
tion controls  and  abandon  farm  price  sup- 
ports really  want  to  drive  this  huge  group 
of  undercapitalized,  small-scale  farmers  off 
the  farms. 

This  was  the  program  of  former  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  ^ra  Taft  Benson,  in  whose 
pious  ministry  the  grotesque  farm  mess 
nearly  quadrupled  both  In  size  and  In  cost. 
The  worst  criticism  of  Benson  Is  that  he 
never  had  the  guts  to  say  that  he  wanted 
the  smaller,  less  efficient  farmers  to  go  to 
the  wall. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  strong  special  and 
biological  argumenU  against  letting  millions 
of  the  smaller  American  farmers  go  to  the 
wall.  The  old  pattern  of  our  rural  life  has 
lU  own  value.  Furthermore.  It  Is  an  un- 
explained fact  of  history,  but  an  undoubted 
fact  despite  its  mystery,  that  great  nations 
have  always  tended  to  decline  when  Inde- 
pendent farmers  were  driven  out  by  indus- 
trial farming. 

Thus  the  Talmadge  cotton  bill  defines  the 
undercapitalized  small-scale  producers  as 
those  who  need  help.  It  gives  this  group 
of  farmers  fairly  generous  help.  In  the  form 
of  high  production  payments.  It  provides 
much  lower  production  payments  to  the 
large  producers,  although  here  Senator 
Talmadge  has  unwisely  compromised  by  re- 
moving his  former  $25,000  celling  on  the 
payment  permissible  to  any  individual 
cotton  producer. 

The  Justification  for  this  kind  of  selec- 
tivity In  helping  the  cotton  farmers  ought 
to  be  glaringly  obvious.  More  than  600,000 
cotton  farmers  were  In  the  cotton  program 
last  year,  but  Just  a  little  more  than  31,000 
cotton  farmers  produced  over  half  the  crop — 
and  therefore  got  over  half  the  Federal  aid. 
The  meaning  of  these  figures  Is  hard  to 
credit.  But  consider:  The  cotton  program 
cost  the  taxpayer  $600  million  in  subsidies, 
plus  $400  million  In  administrative  costs  for 
the  storage,  marketing,  transport,  and  export 
of  cotton.  The  entire  coet  of  $1  billion  Is 
of  course  chargeable  to  aid  to  the  cotton 
farmers. 

Thus  a  few  more  than  31,000  Americans 
get  aid  from  the  taxpayer  to  the  tune  of 
more  than  $500  million.  This  Is  like  giving 
half  a  billion  dollars  of  urban  renewal  money 
to  a  very  small  and  extremely  prosperous 
suburban  community.  Grotesque  Is  a  mild 
word  for  It. 

Yet  that  Is  not  the  worst  of  It.  This 
particular  Federal  venture  In  commodity 
management  not  only  has  a  price  tag  of  $400 
million  for  administrative  charges  alone.  It 
also  has  the  effect  of  maintaining  an  artl- 
flclally  high  domestic  cotton  price,  while  we 
all  but  give  cotton  away  abroad. 

Hence  the  American  cotton  textile  manu- 
facturers are  beginning  to  be  driven  out  of 
business 

For  this  reason,  the  Talmadge  bill,  while 
aiding  those  farmers  who  really  need  aid  by 
high,  though  carefully  limited  production 
payments,  also  gets  the  Government  out  of 
commodity  management,  at  least  for  cotton. 
Broadly  speaking,  it  allows  the  domestic 
cotton  price  to  be  set  by  the  market  place. 
If  these  principles  are  not  adopted.  It  will 
still  be  cheaper  and  more  effective  to  help 
those  who  really  need  help  by  Junking  the 
exLsting  cotton  program.  If  every  cotton 
farmer  still  In  business  Is  .simply  given  an 
annual  Federal  check  for  $600,  with  no  ques- 
tions asked,  the  majority  will  get  more  than 
they  now  receive.  And  the  taxpayer  will  save 
rather  more  than  $600  million  per  annum 


ADDRESSES  BY  PRESIDE^^^  KEN- 
NEDY AND  SECRETARY  FREEMAN 
BEFORE  THE  WORLD  FOOD  COTJ- 
GRESS 

Mr.  McGMDVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  I  took  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
call  attention  to  the  opening  of  the  World 
Food  Congress  in  Washington.  Again  to- 
day. I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  this  historic  conference 
which  will  be  in  progress  in  our  Capital 
until  June  18. 

The  delegates  and  guests  of  the  con- 
ference were  privileged  on  Tuesday  to 
hear  an  inspired  address  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

President  Kennedy  said: 

So  long  as  freedom  from  hunger  Is  only 
half  achieved;  so  long  as  two-thirds  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  have  food  deficits,  no 
citizen,  no  nation  can  afford  to  feel  satis- 
fied or  secure.  We  have  the  ability,  we  have 
the  means,  and  we  have  the  capacity  to  elim- 
inate hunger  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  We 
need  only  the  will. 

Also  addressing  the  delegates  was  our 
courageous  and  able  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Honorable  Orville  Freeman. 
Secretary  Freeman  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  deliberations  of  the  Food  Con- 
gress will  lead  to  "a  renewed  inspiration 
to  mobilize  every  appropriate  available 
resource  and  dedicate  it  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  common  goals,  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  problems  involved,  and 
a  better  understanding  of  effective  means 
for  solving  those  problems." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  superb  addresses  by 
President  Kennedy  and  Secretary  Free- 
man be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address- 
es were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  President  at  the  Opening 
Ceremony  of  the  World  Food  Congress, 
Washington,    DC,    June   4,    1963 
President  Radhakrlshnan,  Dr.  Sen,  Secre- 
tary Freeman,  members  of  the  World  Pood 
Congress,  welcome  to  the  United  States  and 
to  Washington. 

Twenty  years  ago — In  May  1943— the  first 
World  Food  Congress  was  held.  Today  we 
have  gathered  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
the  objective  of  that  Congress — the  objec- 
tive that  all  nations,  all  peoples,  all  inhab- 
itants of  this  planet,  have  all  the  food  that 
they  need.  We  are  here  to  renew  a  world- 
wide commitment  to  outlaw  and  banish 
hunger. 

At  the  launching  of  the  first  World  Pood 
Congress,  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  de- 
clared: 'Freedom  from  want  and  freedom 
from  fear  go  hand  In  hand.  "  That  Is  still 
true  today. 

During  the  past  20  years,  there  have  been 
revolutionary  changes  affecting  these  mat- 
ters— revolutionary  changes  in  farm  technol- 
ogy, in  trade  patterns,  in  economic  develop- 
ment, and  In  population  trends.  Today, 
the  average  farmer  In  the  United  States 
can  produce  three  times  as  much  as  he  did 
then.  New  trading  blocs  have  been  formed; 
blocs  which  can  be  used  either  to  strengthen 
the  free  world  or  to  divide  It.  This  Nation 
and  others  have  provided  unprecedented 
amounts  of  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  less  wealthy  nations  struggling  to 
develop  viable  economies. 

And  population  Increases  have  become  a 
matter  of  serious  concern;  not  because  world 
food  production  will  be  Insufficient  to  keep 


pace  with  the  2-percent  rate  of  Increase, 
but  because  the  population  growth  rate  Is 
too  often  the  highest  where  hunger  Is  al- 
ready the  most  prevtdent. 

The  same  central  problem  that  troubled 
President  Roosevelt  when  he  called  together 
the  first  World  Pood  Congress  In  1943  is  un- 
fortunately still  with  us  today.  Half  of  hu- 
manity Is  still  undernourished  or  hungry. 
In  70  developing  nations,  with  over  two  bil- 
lion people,  malnutrition  Is  widespread  and 
persistent. 

So  long  as  freedom  from  hunger  is  only 
half  achieved — so  long  as  two-thirds  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  have  food  deficits — no 
citizen,  no  nation  can  afford  to  feel  satisfied 
or  secure.  We  have  the  ability,  we  have  the 
means,  and  we  have  the  capacity  to  elimi- 
nate hunger  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  We 
need  only  the  will. 

In  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
which  Is  sponsoring  this  meeting,  we  also 
have  the  machinery.  Under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Sen,  the  PAO  has  embarked  on  a 
vigorous  and  Imaginative  program  which  Is 
now  at  the  halfway  mark.  Through  thou- 
sands of  projects  Initiated  during  the  past 
2'/2  years,  the  freedom  from  hunger  cam- 
paign has  already  helped  conquer  livestock 
diseases.  Increase  crop  yields,  and  multiply 
fishery  catches. 

The  United  States  pledges  Its  full  supfwrt 
for  this  campaign — through  food  for  peace 
shipments.  Alliance  for  Progress  operations, 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  the  International  ef- 
forts directed  by  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

Through  our  food  for  peace  program,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  contributed 
more  than  $12  billion  worth  of  food  and  fiber 
to  less  fortunate  people  during  the  past  dec- 
ade. These  donations  now  bring  food  to  100 
million  people  in  100  countries  of  the 
world — Including  40  million  schoolchildren. 
We  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  our  agri- 
cultural abundance  offers  us  to  share  our 
food  resources  with  the  hungry  of  the  world. 
But  the  distribution  of  food  to  the  needy 
Is  only  a  part  of  the  answer.  It  can  take 
care  of  emergency  needs — resulting  from 
famine,  fioods,  and  other  catastrophes.  It 
can  be  used  to  feed  refugees  and  to  nourish 
children.  It  Is  a  useful  supplement  to  peren- 
nially short  diets  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America. 

But  It  is  not  a  permanent  solution.  All  of 
our  stored  abundance,  even  If  It  could  be  dis- 
tributed evenly  to  aU  the  undernourished  of 
the  world,  would  provide  a  balanced  diet  for 
less  than  1  month.  And  many  nations  lack 
the  necessary  storage,  transportation,  and 
distribution  facilities.  Many  people  are  In- 
hibited by  traditional  eating  habits  from  us- 
ing foods  that  proWde  rich  nourishment. 
And,  perhaps  most  Importantly,  modem,  efB- 
clent  agricultural  training  and  education  Is 
too  often  unavailable  In  the  very  nations 
most  dependent  on  It. 

The  real  goal,  therefore,  must  be  to  pro- 
duce more  food  in  the  nations  which  need  It 
most  Know-how  Is  not  the  problem.  For 
the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the  world,  we 
do  know  how  to  produce  enough  food — 
enough  to  eliminate  all  hunger  completely. 
Farm  production  has  undergone  a  scientific 
revolution  which  may  well  rival.  In  Its  social 
consequences,  the  Industrial  revolution  that 
Introduced  the  factory  system. 

But  this  means  that  agriculture  depart- 
ments and  ministries  must  make  a  greater, 
more  systematic  effort  to  share  this  knowl- 
edge— to  help  transmit  and  adapt  new  farm 
technology  across  the  barriers  of  Ignorance 
and  suspicion.  The  key  to  a  permanent 
solution  to  world  hunger  is  the  transfer  of 
technology  to  food  deficit  nations — and  that 
ttisk,  second  to  none  In  Importance,  is  one 
of  the  basic  reasons  for  this  Congress. 

It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  this  task  Is 
too  great  for  any  organization  or  conference. 
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Most  of  man  has  been  undernourlahcd  for 
moat  of  human  bUtory.  Even  today,  as  the 
death  rate  dropa.  it  mean*  In  too  many  places 
that  more  people  are  simply  living  longer  In 
misery  and  hunger.  But  a  balanced  and 
adequate  diet  for  the  whole  human  race  Is 
now.  for  the  first  time,  within  our  tech- 
nological capacity— and  we  are  gathered 
today  to  devise  the  necessary  machinery,  to 
mobilize  the  talents  and  Interests  required 
from  many  nations  to  do  this  Job. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  this  problem.  In 
Its  broader  dlmenslona.  neither  begins  nor 
ends  on  the  farm.  It  involrea  the  whole  eco- 
nomic and  social  structure  of  each  nation. 
It  Involves  the  building  of  new  Institutions, 
the  training  of  a  new  generation  of  young 
people  Above  all.  it  Involves — and  re- 
quires— the  urgent.  pjrlorUy  attention  of  us 
all. 

In  the  course  of  your  dellberatlotis  over  the 
next  2  weeks.  I  would  suggest  five  basic 
guidelines  to  be  constantly  kept  In  mind: 
First,  the  persistence  of  hunger  is  un- 
acceptable either  morally  or  socially  The 
late  Pope  John.  In  his  recent  encyclical,  spoke 
of  the  conviction  that  ■all  men  are  equal  by 
reason  of  their  natural  dignity."  That  same 
dignity — In  the  20th  century,  certainly — re- 
quires the  elimination  of  large-scale  hunger 
and  starvation. 

Second,  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
food-deflclent  naUona.  wtlh  assistance  from 
other  countries,  can  solve  their  own  food 
problems.  The  freedom  from  hunger  cam- 
paign Is  based  on  this  solid  premise. 

Tnird.  International  cooperation.  Interna- 
tional organization  and  international  action 
are  Indispensable.  A  contracting  world 
grows  more  Interdependent.  This  Interde- 
pendence requires  multinational  solutions  to 
lu  problems,  particularly  those  Involving 
basic  human  wants  and  needs. 

Fourth,  no  single  technique  of  politics, 
finance  or  education  can.  by  itself,  eliminate 
hunger.  It  will  require  the  coordinated  ef- 
forts of  us  all  to  level  tlie  waU  that  separates 
the  hungry  from  the  noxirlshed  half  of  hu- 
manity. 

Fifth  and  ftnally,  world  opinion  must  be 
concentrated  upon  the  international  effort 
to  eliminate  hunger  as  a  primary  task  of  this 
generation.  Over  1,900  years  ago  the  Roman 
philosopher.  Seneca,  said:  A  hungry  people 
listens  not  to  reason,  nor  cares  for  Justice, 
nor  la  bent  by  prayers  "  Human  nature  has 
not  changed  since  Seneca's  time:  and  world 
peace  and  progress  cannot  be  maintained  In 
a  world  half-fed  and  haU-hungry. 

But  the  weapons  agaln.n  hunger  have  vast- 
ly Improved  In  1,800  years.  Otir  task  Is  to 
take  advantage  of  those  weapons  and  to  use 
them  with  skill  and  dedication.  The  war 
against  hunger  Is  truly  mankinds  war  of 
Liberation  ■•  For  victory  In  this  war  will 
liberate  the  energies  and  the  talents  and 
the   creative    abilities   of   an    entire    half   of 

mankind.     Victory  will  not  come  next  year 

or  the  year  after  next — perhaps  it  will  not 
finally  come  In  the  sixties — but  It  can  and 
must  come  In  oux  hfetlme. 

For  we  have  It  within  our  power  to  win  this 
battle.  It  U  a  more  Important,  more  glori- 
ous battle  than  any  other  In  the  history  of 
man— for  it  Involves  the  power  to  build,  rath- 
er than  destroy.  We  shall  win  that  battle 
my  friends.  And  all  of  us  here  today  can 
consider  ourselves  privileged  to  gather  at 
thU  moment  In  history  to  seek,  to  commit 
ourselves  to  achieving,  and  perhaps  at  some 
future  time  to  see,  a  world  of  plenty  for  all. 
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A    Challenge    To    Use    All    Abundaj^ce    To 
CatATE   Abundance  fob  All 
(By  Orvllle  L.  Freeman) 
The  United  States,  Its  people  and  Its  gov- 
ernment, extend  a  moet  cordial  welcome  to 
the  World  Pood  Congress  and  to  each  par- 
ticipant In  these  meetings 

We  welcome  this  Congress  as  a  fitting  op- 
portunity  to   pay   tribute    to   those   pioneers 


who  launched  this  effort  to  combat  hunger 
at  the  conference  In  Hot  Springs  Just  20 
years  ago 

We  welcome  It  as  an  opportunity  to  give  an 
additional  thrust  to  the  5-year  freedom  from 
hunger  campaign,  the  obJecUves  of  which  the 
United  States  supporu  by  a  wide  variety  of 
economic  assistance  operations.  Including 
food-for-peace  shipments.  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress operations.  Peace  Corps  activities,  and 
support  for  the  Joint  efforts  of  the  FAO,  the 
VJi  ,  the  OAS.  the  Colombo  plan,  and  other 
International  approaches 

We  welcome  It  particularly  because  of  our 
high  hopes  that  out  of  these  2  weeks  of 
deliberations  may  come  deHnlte  gains,  among 
them  a  renewed  Inspiration  to  mobilize  every 
appropriate  available  resource  and  dedicate 
It  to  the  achievement  of  our  common  goals,  a 
greater  awareness  of  the  problems  Involved, 
and  a  better  understanding  of  effective 
means  for  solving  those  problems. 

As  Chairman  of  the  World  Food  Congress 
I  wish  to  pay  high  tribute  to  the  many  dedi- 
cated people  who  have  done  so  much  to 
prepare  for  this  Congress  and  pave  the  way 
to  Its  success. 

We    deeply    appreciate    the    leadership    of 
Dr     B    R    Sen,    the   Director-General   of    the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  effec- 
tive work  of  the  FAO  ofRclals  and  staff    the 
support  given  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress   of    the   United    Stiites    and    the    many 
executive   departments    Involved       We   espe- 
cially   want    to    acknowledge    the    contribu- 
tions made  by  Industry  and  by  agricultural 
organizations,     and    the    work    of    citizens, 
through    their    religious,    service    and    other 
voluntary        organizations— Including        the 
American    Pood -for- Peace    Council    and    the 
American    Freedom    From    Hunger    Founda- 
tion—that have  meant  so  much  in  helping  to 
make  this  a  real  people-to-people  endeavor. 
Fln-Uly.  may  I  pay  tribute  to  the  thousand 
Individuals     who    are     participating    in     the 
Congress      Bach   of   you    is   here    because   of 
your  deep  concern  about  one  of  this  world's 
major  problems      Each  of  you  Is  in  a  position 
to    make    a    siibstantlal    contribution    to    its 
solution       The   success  of   this    World   Food 
Congress  depends  on  each  one  of  you. 

As  we  begin  our  working  sessions.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  the  nature  of  this  gather- 
ing, to  emphasize  the  urgency  of  Its  pur- 
pose, and  to  suggest  some  approaches  to  the 
achievement  of  its  goals 

Throughout  my  presentation  I  should  like 
to  urge  that  we  conrmlt  ourrelves  to  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  win  the  campaign  for  free- 
dom from  hunger:  to  win  that  campaign  so 
decisively  that  we  can  proceed  to  enlarge 
and  broaden  our  goal  so  that  It  will  encom- 
pass the  positive  approach  that  Is  the  logi- 
cal corollary  to  the  elimination  of  any  evil 
or  hazard      Freedom  from  the  evil  of  hunger 

then    becomes   freedom    for    positive   good 

freedom  to  enjoy  the  better  things  of  life 
that  are  possible  only  when  hunger  Is  con- 
quered—freedom to  develop  all  those  human 
qualities  that  characterize  man  and  distin- 
guish   htm   from    the   other  animals   of    this 

earth    that    can    also    5uffer    from    hunger 

freedom  to  progress  toward  higher  levels  of 
living— freedom  for  the  kind  of  life  that  can 
be  within  the  reach  of  all  the  people  of  the 
world  In  an  age  of  abundance. 

Throughout  this  discussion  I  would  ask 
you  to  keep  In  mind  the  fact  that  science 
and  technology  have  now— in  this  genera- 
tion— opened  the  door  to  a  potential  for 
abundance  for  all.  In  some  nations  this 
abundance  has  already  been  achieved,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  food,  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  have  not  as  yet  learned  how 
to  use  effectively  all  that  we  produce.  Let 
us  accept  this  challenge  of  abundance  with 
a  determined  effort  to  use  all  abundance  to 
create  abundance  for  all. 

The  nature  and  makeup  of  this  Congress 
Is,  In  my  Judgment,  particularly  suited  to  a 
consideration  of  this  challenge      It  Is  spon- 


sored by  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organic 
tlon— an  InternaUonal  agency  through  -hi-K 
member  nations  seek    to   work  together^, 
ward  common  goals     Yet  It  Is  truly  a  oeoni 
to-people    meeting    In    the    sense    that   wl!" 
llclpants   have   been    Invited   as   IndlviduTu" 
Scientists  In  many  fields;  representatives  !» 
governments,  universities,  and  Internatlon.i 
organizations;    leaders  In   farmers'  organizT 
tlons,    Industry,    women's    groups    and   othtr 
citizen  bodies:   men  and  women  from  devei 
opod  and  developing  countrler— all  are  hJ^ 
enrouraped     to     discuss    common     problem! 
fully  and  frankly.  "^ 

The  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  partM 
patlon  in  this  Congress  Is  perhaps  match*^* 
by  the  varied  nature  of  the  kinds  of  efffZ 
that  win  be  required  to  achieve  the  Koal^ 
freedom  from  hunger,  and  to  progress  t^ 
ward  the  use  of  all  abundance  to  create  abun" 
dince  for  all  Tlie  achievement  of  that  rZ\ 
will  require  more  than  action  by  govwn 
mentf-more  than  action  by  international' 
organizations  It  will  require  a  high  dem-«. 
of  public  understanding  and  a  mobilization 
of  public  opinion.  It  will  require  action  )n 
agriculture  and  by  Industry-,  by  cltlze^ 
groups,  by  individual  leaders 

It  will  require  planning  and  coordination 
at  many  levels  It  will  Include  action  by  th. 
governments  of  developing  nations  and  of 
developed  nations  It  will  include  bilateral 
action  as  well  as  multilateral  agreemenu 
It  win  require  experimentation  and  ollot 
programs  It  will  require  fiexlbllity  It  »m 
require  the  kind  of  exchange  of  Information 
and  experience  that  will  enable  us  to  de 
relop.  expand,  extend,  and  adapt  those  meth- 
ods, techniques  and  programs  that  work  the 
best.  It  will  require  a  pragmatic  and  plural- 
istic approach. 

There    will    be    no    formal,    binding   docu- 
ment  voted   upon,  signed  and  sealed  at  thi« 
Congress      The  real    success  of   these   meet- 
ings will    not   be   measured   by   any  piece  of 
paper,  or  even  by  a  volume  of  published  pro- 
ceedlngs      The    measure    of    the    success    of 
this   Congress    will    be  determined— In   part 
but  only  in  part- by  the  quality  of  the  ad- 
dresses and    papers   presented  here,  and  the 
maturity,  vision  and  realism  that  will  char- 
acterize the  discussions  that  take  place     Its 
success  will  be  measured,  most  significantly 
by  the  extent  to  which  the   Individual  par- 
ticipants—Inspired and  Informed  by  their  ex- 
perlence  here— are  encoureed  and  stimulated 
to  take  positive  action,  after  the  Con<n-ess  Is 
over,  each  In  his  own  nation  and  within  his 
own   sphere  of   Infiuence.   toward    plans  and 
programs  that  will  advance  the  goals  we  seek. 
These  goaL^  are  among  the  most  Important 
and    the    most    in-gent    of    the    many    goals 
shared    by    all    men    everywhere      Men   have 
sought    freedom    from    hunger    since    before 
the   dawn    of    human    history.     Long    before 
men  formulatetl  slogans— Indeed,  before  they 
had    developed    much    use    for    words— they 
struggled  In  response  to  the  primary  human 
drive  for  food 

But  If  the  desire  and  drive  to  achieve  free- 
dom from  hunger  Is  as  old  as  life  Itself. 
there  exists  todny  two  new  elements  of 
utmost  Importance. 

One  of  these  elemenU  Ls  symbolized  by 
the  fact  that  we  are  meeting  here  today  In 
a  World  Food  Congress  to  express  our  com- 
mon concern  about  a  universal  goal.  This 
represents  one  of  the  brightest  hopes  of  this 
critical  age  In  which  we  live — the  hope  that 
arises  because  we  now  seek.  In  a  conscious 
and  articulate  manner,  freedom  from  hunger 
for  all  men  all  over  the  world,  and  we 
seek  to  find  ways  In  which  we  can  work  to- 
ward these  goals  in  cooperation  with  each 
other. 

This  Is  something  new  In  history.  Prim- 
itive man  sought  food  for  himself,  or  at 
most,  for  his  family.  Later  a  tribe,  still 
later  a  nation,  became  the  unit  within  which 
members  acted  to  achieve  freedom  from 
hunger  for   the  group. 
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During  much  of  recorded  history  men  and 
nations  have  been  forced  by  the  prevailing 
fact  of  scarcity  to  seek  freedom  from  hunger 
for  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  neigh- 
bors. They  have  struggled  against  each  other 
for  the  fertile  valleys  and  the  flood  plains. 
They  migrated  Into  new.  forbidding,  sparsely 
occupied  areas  of  the  world  when  popula- 
tion pushed  too  hard  against  the  supply  of 
food.  Countless  wars  have  been  fought  to 
pciin  enough  territory  to  secure  enough  food 
to  survive. 

It  w.is  left  to  our  period  of  history  for 
men  to  develop  a  concern  to  combat  hunger 
for  all  people  throughout  the  world,  to  rec- 
ognliic  that  survival  depends  more  on  coop- 
eration than  on  conflict,  and  thus  to  launch 
International  efforts  to  combat  hunger.  This 
fact  Is  one  new  element  of  utmost  Impor- 
tance. 

The  second  new  element  Is  likewise  a  prod- 
uct of  our  age.  For  the  first  time  In  history 
science  and  technology  have  progressed  so 
far  that  we  can  envision  the  day  when  no 
one  on  earth  need  suffer  for  want  of  mate- 
rial necessities  of  life.  We  can  see  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  conquest  of  hunger  and  cold 
and  other  physical  and  natural  hazards  for 
all  men  everywhere  The  fact  of  scarcity 
that  has  dominated  the  past  can  now  be  re- 
placed by  the  potential  for  abundance  that 
Is  the  promise  of  the  future 

This  dawn  of  the  age  of  abundance  was 
recognized  by  those  pioneers  who  met  at  Hot 
Springs  20  years  ago.  They  declared:  "that 
the  goal  of  freedom  from  want  of  food  suit- 
able and  adequate  for  health  and  strength 
of  all  people  can  be  achieved" 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  FAO  put  out  Its 
basic  study  on  "Development  Through 
Pood,"  this  recognition  was  tinged  with  even 
greater  optimism.  That  publication  states: 
"If  action  which  is  well  within  our  means 
is  taken,  freedom  from  poverty  can  be 
achieved  for  most  of  the  world  in  one  gen- 
eration's time." 

And  In  FAO's  publication.  Third  World 
Survey.  In  a  discussion  as  to  whether  its  tar- 
gets for  Freedom  from  Hunger  can  be 
reached.  I  find  this  statement:  "There  should 
be  little  room  for  doubt  on  one  score:  the 
world  could  grow  enough  food  to  meet  all 
these  needs.  If  we  made  rational  use  of  na- 
ture's t)Ounty." 

Within  those  nations  that  have  come  to  be 
called  the  developed  nations  of  the  world 
this  new  potential  for  abundance  has  in 
many  respects  become  a  reality — most  con- 
spicuously In  the  production  of  food.  Here 
In  the  United  States,  for  example,  agriculture 
has  dramatically  demonstrated  Its  productive 
success.  Millions  of  our  farmers,  spurred 
by  the  Incentive,  and  pride  of  ownership  In- 
herent in  the  American  family  farm  economy, 
have  applied  new  discoveries,  and  new 
methods  to  their  own  ojseratlons  to  produce 
a  striking  Increase  In  productivity  that  over- 
shadows Increases  In  other  major  sectors  of 
our  economy.  We  have  produced  food  to 
spare  and  to  share.  And  our  economists 
point  out  that  crop  production  In  the  United 
States  could  easily  be  Increased  by  25  per- 
cent by  1967. 

Other  developed  nations  In  the  world  are 
doing  likewise.  Economists  In  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  produced  a 
study,  entitled  "The  World  Food  Budget." 
evaluating  world  food  needs,  balancing  them 
with  world  food  supplies,  and  projecting 
them  Into  the  future  under  certain  possible 
and  probable  circumstances.  They  have 
come  up  with  the  forecast  that,  assuming  a 
likely  rate  of  growth  In  population  and  in- 
come, and  a  continued  growth  of  agricul- 
tural producUvlty  at  the  rate  that  prevailed 
between  1953  and  1960.  the  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  by  the  year  3000,  would 
have  a  potential  for  food  production  at 
almost  double  the  expected  demand.  Thla 
projection  dramatically  Illustrates  the  po- 
tential   for    abundance    that    scientific    and 
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technological   progress  offers  to   the   people 
of  the  world. 

As  we  examine  the  rapidly  accelerating  rate 
of  progress  in  these  fields  we  can  foresee  the 
end  of  the  physical  bcuriers  to  an  age  of 
plenty.  Tet  for  moet  of  the  people  that  in- 
habit this  earth  abundance  is  only  a  dream. 
But  it  is  a  dream  that  becomes  more  insist- 
ent and  more  impelling  every  day. 

We  are  meeting  here  today  because  we 
believe  that.  In  a  world  In  which  abundance 
is  possible,  all  people  have  the  right  to  aspire 
to  make  that  dream  a  reality. 

We  know  that  In  today's  world  the  contrast 
between  those  who  have  enough  and  those 
who  have  too  little  Is  too  sharp  and  too  dis- 
turbing to  be  tolerated.  A  little  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln  told 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that  this 
Nation  could  not  long  exist  half  slave  and 
half  free.  Today,  when  we  can  circumnavi- 
gate the  globe  In  far  less  time  than  It  would 
have  taken  Lincoln  to  travel  from  the  east 
to  the  west  coast  of  this  Nation,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  community  of  nations  in- 
habiting this  earth  can  long  exist  half  hun- 
gry and  half  well  fed. 

The  security  of  the  world  demands  that 
this  unbalance  be  corrected.  The  security 
of  the  world  demands  that  measurable  prog- 
ress be  made  without  delay.  The  half  of 
the  world  that  is  hungry  is  Increasing  in 
numbers  faster  than  the  other  half.  Unless 
steps  are  taken  to  accelerate  the  rate  at 
which  growing  numbers  of  people  in  develop- 
ing nations  can  reach  satisfactory  levels  of 
living,  the  world  must  face  what  the  Roman 
philosopher  Seneca  referred  to  l.BOO  years 
ago  when  he  said:  "A  hungry  people  listens 
not  to  reason,  nor  cares  for  Justice,  nor  Is 
bent  by  any  prayers." 

This  is  a  measure  of  the  urgency  of  the 
goals  we  seek  here. 

We  meet  In  this  World  Food  Congress  be- 
cause we  recognize  this  urgency.  Whether 
we  live  In  the  developed  nations,  in  which 
abundance  is  sometimes  called  surplus,  or 
in  the  developing  nations,  in  which  food 
deficits  handicap  both  personal  welfare  and 
national  economic  development,  we  are  meet- 
ing here  because  we  believe  it  is  in  our  own 
interest,  as  well  as  the  common  interest  of 
us  all.  to  cooperate  in  a  campaign  against 
hunger  throughout  the  world.  We  meet 
in  order  to  learn  from  each  other  how  the 
abundance  that  exists  In  parts  of  the  world 
can  be  used  to  mutual  advantage  to  create 
abundance  for  all. 

We  meet,  not  only  to  consider  a  vision  of 
progress  that  may  be  possible,  but  also  to 
study  realistically  and  practically  the  prob- 
lems that  must  be  solved  if  that  possibility 
is  to  become  a  reality.  Each  of  the  quota- 
tions about  potential  abundance  that  I  pre- 
sented earlier  is  a  qualified  one.  One  of 
them  says  that  our  goal  can  be  achieved, 
not  that  it  will  be.  One  says  that  poverty 
can  be  conquered  in  this  generation  if  we 
take  the  necessary  action.  One  says  we  can 
reach  our  targets  if  we  make  rational  use  of 
nature's  bounty. 

The  goals  we  seek  are  not  easily  reached. 
There  are  roadblocks  in  the  way  of  our 
progress  toward  abundance.  Many  of  them 
are  serious.  Some  seem  almost  Insuperable. 
Every  one  of  the  efforts  made — by  the  PAO. 
by  governments,  singly  and  in  cooperation 
with  each  other,  by  citizens  groups  and  vol- 
untary organizations — every  one  of  these  ef- 
forts has  helped  to  make  us  aware  of  the 
nature  and  magnitude  of  the  obstacles  that 
lie  In  our  way.  I,  therefore,  ask  you  to  con- 
sider with  me  some  of  the  most  serious  road- 
blocks, with  a  view  to  finding  practical 
means  by  which  they  can  be  overcome. 

THE  ROLE  or  AGRICTTLTUU 

One  obstacle  to  progress  has  been  an  in- 
adequate recognition  of  the  importance  of 
the  role  of  agriculture  in  economic  growth. 
A  new  steel  mill  seems  much  more  dramatic 
than  an  improved  rice  paddy.     Many  of  the 


developing  nations  have  allocated  their  lim- 
ited resotirces  to  industrial  growth  at  the  ex- 
pense of  agriculture  to  a  degree  tbat  has  in- 
tensified hunger  and  hardship  and  even 
threatened  all  economic  growth. 

An  examination  of  our  own  economic  his- 
tory here  in  the  United  States  shows  how 
massive  has  been  the  contribution  of  agri- 
culture to  economic  growth,  particularly 
when  our  Nation  was  m  the  developing 
state.  It  released  workers  to  industry  as  It 
became  more  productive  It  lowered  food 
costs  In  relation  to  Income.  It  provided 
an  expanding  market  for  industrial  goods. 
It  produced  large  earnings  from  the  export 
of  farm  products;  sustained  output  during 
economic  depressions;  and  met  wartime 
needs  for  food  and  fiber.  It  now  contributes 
to  world  economic  groveth  by  assisting  in 
the  economic  development  of  other 
countries. 

Agriculture  can  make  comparable  con- 
tributions to  growth  in  all  of  the  develop- 
ing nations.  In  fact,  it  must  make  such  con- 
tributions if  development  Is  to  succeed. 

Experience  has  shown  how  serious  are  the 
consequences  when  food  and  agriculture  are 
neglected  by  a  developing  nation  that  is 
pushing  rapidly  for  industrialization.  As 
workers  are  drawn  from  the  farms  without 
any  accompanying  Increase  In  eflBclency,  an 
already  scarce  supply  of  food  becomes 
scarcer.  As  Incomes  In  Industry  rise  a  little 
the  demand  for  food  increases,  and  either 
rationing  or  Inflation  is  likely  to  result 
unless  food  can  be  provided  from  an  outside 
source. 

Adequate  recognition  of  this  roadblock  is 
the  first  step  toward  overcoming  It.  When 
It  is  fully  understood  that  a  major  factor 
limiting  economic  development  is  a  low  level 
of  agricultural  productivity,  programs  can  be 
planned  to  Increase  that  productivity  at  a 
proportionate  rate. 

The  program  at  this  Congress  offers  much 
opportunity  for  study  and  discussion  of  the 
essential  role  of  agriculture  in  economic  de- 
velopment. If,  out  of  this  Congress,  could 
come  an  increased  awareness  of  Its  signifi- 
cance, a  greater  familiarity  with  successful 
agricultural  development  programs  and  proj- 
ects, and  a  determination  to  act  to  make 
sure  that  agriculture  is  accorded  its  proper 
place  In  planning  and  programing  for  eco- 
nomic growth,  this  roadblock  could  be  elim- 
inated. 

THE   BUTLDINC    OF    INSTrTCmONS 

This  leads  to  a  consideration  of  other  road- 
blocks in  the  way  of  progress  In  agriculture 
and  rural  development.  Too  often,  here,  the 
major  roadblock  is  the  failure  to  build  the 
kind  of  institutions  under  which  agriculture 
can  make  its  major  contribution.  It  seems 
much  easier  to  see  the  need  for  better  seed, 
fertilizer,  machinery  and  irrigation  systems 
than  It  is  to  develop  institutions  for  educa- 
tion, effective  marketing,  adequate  farm 
credit,  and  a  sound  system  of  land  tenure 
and  ownership. 

Permit  me  to  note,  very  briefly,  some  of  the 
institutions  that  have  contributed  so  much 
to  agricultural  progress  In  the  United  States. 
I  do  this,  not  because  I  mean  to  Insist  that 
institutions  that  work  best  in  my  country 
are  necessarily  the  best  for  all.  nor  because 
I  would  ignore  the  vast  differences  in  condi- 
tions that  prevail;  but  rather  because  I  be- 
lieve that  some  of  these  institutions  are 
based  on  principles  that  are  valid  every- 
where, that  can  be  adapted  to  meet  many 
diverse  conditions. 

I  think  I  would  rate,  at  the  very  top,  gen- 
eral education  for  all  of  the  people.  Unless 
farmers  are  literate  and  informed  they  face 
almost  Insurmountable  handicaps  in  achiev- 
ing greater  efficiency  and  higher  levels  of 
living.  The  one  single  input  that  has  con- 
tributed the  most  to  progress  and  economic 
growth  in  all  fields,  here  in  the  United 
States,  Is  popular  education. 
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Hlghar  education  and  research,  to  well  U- 
lustrated  by  our  land  grant  colleges,  have 
made  contrlbutlona  of  Immcasxirable  value 
to  our  agricultural  development.  Our  ex- 
tension system  has  brought  new  knowledge 
to  farmers  In  their  own  homes  and  their  own 
conununltles.  Our  land  grant  colleges 
have  already  made  a  good  start  In  helping 
the  developing  nations,  and  extension  sys- 
cms  are  being  developed  in  many  parts  of 
the  world. 

Educational  Institutions  from  both  devel- 
oping and  developed  nations  are  represented 
here  at  this  Congress.  If  our  deliberations 
here  can  promote  greater  exchanges  of  Ideas 
and  knowledge.  Increased  cooperation  and 
assistance,  great  strides  forward  can  result 

Further     research     and     new     knowledge, 
about  the  requirements  for  adequate  nutri- 
tion and  the  efficient  production  of  various 
foods  to   meet  those   requirements,  will   al- 
ways be  needed  to  meet  our  constantly  ex- 
panding needs  and  goals.     But.  In  the  allo- 
cation of  scarce  resources  for  education  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  foundation 
must  rest  on  broad,  general  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  of  the  people.    Early  In  our 
history,  Thomas  Jefferson  cautioned  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  that  "If  you  expect  to  be 
both    Ignorant    and    free    you    expect    what 
never  has  been  and  never  can  be."     Popular 
education  Is  a  basic  requirement  on  which 
all  other  Institutional  development  depends. 
Economic   institutions   are   also  essential; 
and.  If  agricultural  advance  Is  to  maximize 
Its   contribution    to   higher   levels   of    living. 
Institutions  for  the  handling,  transportation, 
storage,  processing,  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion of  food  must  also  progress  as  agricul- 
tural productivity  Increases.     As  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  land  seek  to  raise  their  elBclency 
and  productivity  they  need  Institutions  that 
will    assure    adequate    credit    on    favorable 
terms. 

Among  the  Institutions  that  can  help  to 
meet  many  development  needs  are  coopera- 
tives, one  form  of  private  enterprise  through 
which  members  can  pool  their  resources  to 
help  themselves.  It  is  possible  that  coopera- 
tives can  contribute  even  more  In  the  de- 
veloping countries  than  they  have  In  the 
United  States.  Laws  enacted  In  this  country 
since  the  1920's  have  encouraged  the  devel- 
opment of  farm  cooperatives,  and  our  for- 
eign assistance  legislation  specifically  pro- 
vides for  aid  In  developing  cooperatives 
abroad. 

One  Institution  that  has  proved  Its  worth 
by  Its  results  Is  the  system  of  land  tenure 
that  Is  based  on  ownership  and  control  by 
those  who  till  the  soil,  and  which,  therefore, 
provides  the  farmer  with  a  most  powerful  In- 
centive   to    Improved   operations.     No   other 
incentive    stimulates    capital    Improvements 
on  the  land   as  well  as  the  farmer's  assur- 
ance that  he  owns  those  Improvements.     No 
other  system   has  been  able  to  produce   the 
abundance  of  food  that  this  one  has  demon- 
strated   so    effectively    and    dramatically.      I 
commend  It  as  emphatically  as  I  know  how. 
In  emphasizing  the  building  of  appropri- 
ate social  and  economic  Institutions  as  an  In- 
dispensable part  of  programs  of  development, 
I  do  not  Intend  to  minimize  the  Importance 
of  the  physical  and  material  things.     These 
are    essential.     But   they  are   also   easier    to 
come    by.      Without   the   right   Institutional 
framework  they  can  be,  and  have  been,  used 
to  exploit    rather   than   develop    the   people 
themselves.     In  other  words,  physical  prog- 
ress and  material  resources  do  not  necessarily 
In  and  of  thenoselves,  bring  about  abundance 
for  all. 

On  the  other  hand.  Institutional  develop- 
ment can  bring  abundance  to  areas  where 
material  resources  are  scarce  Some  of  the 
best-fed  people  In  the  world  live  In  Norway. 
where  the  proportion  of  arable  farmland  Is 
very  low  Some  of  the  people  with  the  high- 
est standards  of  living  in  the  world  live  In 
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Switzerland,  a  country  rich  In  resources  of 
beauty  and  people,  but  lacking  in  resources 
such  as  coal,  iron,  and  petroleum. 

If,  out  of  this  Congress,  there  can  come  a 
renewed  awareness  of  the  Importance  of  In- 
stitutions, a  constructive  sharing  of  experi- 
ence In  Institutional  development,  and  a  de- 
termination to  build  the  kind  of  Institutions 
that  will  most  surely  and  effectively  build 
for  abundance  for  all,  then  Indeed  this  Con- 
gross  will  have  been  a  success 


USE  or  ABUNDANCX 

A  third  roadblock  along  the  road  of  prog- 
ress toward  plenty  Is  the  failure  to  make  the 
most  effective  possible  use  of  existing  abun- 
dance, abundance  available  and  at  hand,  to 
help  to  achieve  greater  abundance  where 
scarcity  still  dominates.  I  refer  to  the  abun- 
dance of  technical  knowledge  as  well  as  to 
the   abundance   of   food. 

We  In  the  World  Pood  Congress  are  chal- 
lenged to  a  major  effort  to  develop  methods 
and  consider  plans  and  programs  whereby 
the  abundance  of  food  that  exists  In  part  of 
the  world  can  be  used  most  effectively  to 
promote  the  economic  development  that  will 
create  abundance  for  those  where  scarcity 
still  dominates  In  Issuing  this  challenge  I 
want  to  emphasize  a  clear  recognition  that 
the  contribution  of  food  as  part  of  an  as- 
sistance program  Is  never  a  goal  In  Itself. 
The  goal  of  every  developing  nation  U  to  be 
able  to  stand  on  Its  own  feet.  But  food 
a.sslstance  can  be  a  most  powerful  tool,  a 
most  effective  Instrument,  In  progress  to- 
ward that  goal.  It  Is  a  tool  that  we  have 
at  hand,  if  we  will  only  use  It  to  best  advan- 
tage. 

Many  of  the  developed  nations.  Including 
the  United  States,  can  and  do  produce  more 
food  than  can  possibly  be  consumed  by  their 
own  people  This  productivity  Is  Increasing 
As  I  stated  earlier,  projections  Indicate  that 
if  trends  In  30  developed  nations  continue, 
by  the  year  2000  they  will  be  able  to  produce 
nearly  twice  the  food  that  their  populations 
cah  consume.  Let  us  contrast  this  with 
projections  for  the  developing  nations. 

Such  projections  cannot,  of  course,  be 
made  very  specific,  because  of  the  tremen- 
dously wide  variations  In  the  developing 
countries,  and  because  of  the  many  differing 
and  unpredictable  factors  that  will  Influence 
rates  of  growth.  However.  It  Is  possible  to 
make  certain  generalizations  on  which  most 
will  agree. 

The  most  optimistic  picture  for  accelerated 
economic  growth  In  the  developing  nations, 
in  the  aggregate.  Indicates  that  they  can 
and  win  Increase  their  own  domestic  food 
production.  But  the  most  optimistic  predic- 
tions fall  to  give  any  assurance  that,  in  the 
generation  Immediately  ahead,  they  will  be 
able  to  Increase  It  fast  enough  to  meet  the 
Increasing  demand  This  demand  will  be  ex- 
ceptionally high  for  several  reasons. 

First,  the  rate  of  population  Increase  In 
most  of  these  nations  is  very  high,  and  will 
perhaps  go  higher  before  It  can  be  expected 
to  tend  to  stabilize  Production  will  have  to 
Increase  susbtantlally  In  order  to  Just  keep 
up  with  population— It  will  have  to  Increase 
still  faster  If  It  Is  to  meet  real  nutritional 
needs. 

Second,  as  economic  growth  proceeds,  real 
Incomes  will  Increase,  and  with  each  Increase 
In  Income  comes  an  Increafed  demand  for 
food  Unless  enough  food  Is  available  to 
meet  the  demands  created  by  both  Increased 
numbers  and  higher  Incomes,  the  lack  of 
food  will  become  a  significant  factor  limiting 
economic    progress. 

It  Is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
coincidences  of  history  that  at  a  time  when 
the  developing  nations  of  the  world  are  In  a 
takeoff  stage  In  which  more  food  Is  desper- 
ately needed  If  they  are  to  take  off  success- 
fully—at that  same  period  the  developed 
nations  are  producing  and  can   produce  an 


abundance  so  great  that  It  Is  sometimes  em 
barrasslng.     It  Is  up   to  us.   from  develoned 
and  developing  countries  alike,  to  take  fim 
advantage  of  thU  fortunate  coincidence 

It  wUl  not  be  easy.  We,  In  the  United 
Sutes,  are  eager  to  share  with  others  in  this 
conference  the  experience  we  have  gained  In 
the  distribution  of  more  than  $12  billion 
worth  of  food  In  our  food  for  peace  program 
during  the  past  9  years.  We  have  learned 
that  It  Is  not  easy  to  give  away  food.  We 
have  learned  that  careful  planning  and  close 
cooperation  with  receiving  nations  is  essen- 
tial In  order  to  Insure  that  the  food  is  used 
to  best  advantage  both  to  allay  hunger  and 
to  promote  local  development.  We  have 
learned  of  the  fears  of  other  food -exporting 
nations,  and  of  our  own  commercial  export- 
ers,  who  are  concerned  lest  food  that  u 
donated  might  diminish  commercial  demand 
We  have  learned  that  however  rigorously  we 
avoid  any  such  result  It  Is  still  difficult  to 
allay  the  fear.  We  have  also  learned  how 
much  depends  on  the  capacity  and  ability  of 
the  receiving  country  to  transport,  store,  dU- 
trlbute,  and  use  the  food  It  receives  to  best 
advantage. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  learn  how  effec- 
tively food  aid  can  be  used  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growth  directly.  It  has  long  been 
used,  and  should  continue  to  be  used,  to 
relieve  hunger  In  emergencies,  and  to  pre- 
vent Inflation  In  countries  going  through  a 
stage  of  development  I  described  earlier  its 
use  In  school  lunch  and  child  feeding  pro- 
grams Is  an  Investment  In  the  health  and 
vigor  of  the  rising  generation,  and  Is  In  a 
very  real  sense  a  capital  Investment  In  human 
resources.  But  It  Is  only  recently  that  we 
have  begun  to  develop  ways  that  food  can 
be  used  as  a  direct  Input  for  economic 
growth. 

Food  Is  being  used  with  dramatic  success 
as  part  payment  lor  work  on  labor  Incen- 
tive programs — Irrigation,  roadbulldlng.  the 
building  of  schools  and  other  public  facil- 
ities It  Is  being  transformed  Into  an  Invest- 
ment that  helps  to  build  cooperatives  and 
other  forms  of  private  enterprise.  It  Is  being 
used  to  help  resettlement  of  farmers  on  new 
lands.  It  can  be  used  to  provide  a  high  pro- 
portion of  the  capital  Investment  required 
for  the  development  of  many  programs  essen- 
tial for  economic  growth.  Discussion,  con- 
sultation and  further  experience  can  result 
In  the  Improvement  and  extension  of  these 
methods  of  using  available  food  as  capital  In 
Improving  agriculture  and  hastening  eco- 
nomic development. 

Let  us,  here  at  this  Congress,  determine  to 
find  new  and  better  ways  to  use  to  greatest 
advantage  this  Instrument  of  abundance  that 
we  have  at  hand.  Let  us  determine  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  that  He  In  the  way  of 
Its  maximum  use.  This  Is  a  challenge  to 
both  the  developing  and  the  developed  na- 
tions. 

The  highly  productive  nations  are  chal- 
lenged to  find  better  ways  and  develop  bet- 
ter methods — by  national,  multinational  and 
International  means — by  which  agricultural 
abundance  can  make  Its  most  constructive 
contribution  to  the  goal  of  abundance  for  all 

The  developing  nations  are  challenged  to 
learn  how  to  handle  and  use  food  that  they 
receive,  as  well  as  to  produce  more  domesti- 
cally. They  are  challenged  to  study  and 
evaluate  the  techniques,  methods,  and  Insti- 
tutions that  have  proved  effective  In  con- 
tributing to  abundance,  productivity,  and 
economic  growth,  and  to  adapt  all  of  these  to 
the  needs  of  their  own  people. 

Both  are  challenged  to  work  together  and 
coordinate  their  efforts  toward  that  end 

There  are  other  tools  available  to  us  which 
we  must  perfect  and  use  more  effectively. 
It  Is  hardly  necessary  tn  emphasize  to  this 
Congress  the  Importance  of  the  sharing  of 
knowledge    and   experience   under   technical 
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assistance  programs.  People  ranging  from 
world  renown  scientists  to  young  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  have  done  yeoman  t  vice  In  the 
campaign  for  freedom  from  hunger,  through 
programs  carried  out  by  the  United  States 
and  many  other  nations,  and  through  inter- 
national activities  carried  out  by  the  FAO 
and  other  International  bodies. 

And,  although  It  U  not  directly  within  the 
province  of  this  World  Pood  Congress,  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  In  order  for  us  all  to  bear  In  mind 
the  Importance,  to  the  overall  achievement 
of  our  goal,  of  the  expansion  of  world  com- 
mercial trade.  Many  of  the  food  deficit  na- 
tions depend  on  the  export  of  a  single  ex- 
portable food  commodity,  such  as  coffee, 
and  to  them  International  arrangements 
that  would  regularize  and  stabilize  trade  In 
that  commodity  are  crucially  Important.  To 
all  nations,  developed  and  developing  alike, 
expanding  world  trade  brings  abundance 
closer  to  reality. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  repeating  the 
challenge  faced  by  this  World  Pood  Congress, 
a  challenge  to  each  one  of  us  who  par- 
ticipates In  these  deliberations,  a  challenge 
to  win  so  complete  a  victory  In  our  freedom 
from  hunger  campaign  that  we  can  fix  oiir 
goal  on  freedom  for  the  higher  levels  of  liv- 
ing that  can  characterize  an  age  of  abun- 
dance— a  challenge  to  use  all  abundance  to 
create  abundance  for  all. 

I  have  suggested  that  we  consider  here 
several  major  roadblocks  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  advance  toward  our  goal.  I  have 
urged  that  we  give  full  recognition  to  the 
Indispensable  role  of  food  and  agriculture 
In  economic  development.  I  have  tried  to 
point  out  the  importance  of  learning  how 
to  build  social,  political,  and  economic  insti- 
tutions under  which  greatest  progress  can  be 
made.  And  I  have  urged  that  we  here  and 
LOW  determine  to  make  full  use  of  the  abun- 
dance we  have— abundance  of  food  and  abun- 
dance of  scientific  and  technical  knowl- 
edge—as effective  Instruments  to  create 
abundance  for  all. 

The  challenges  are  not  easy  ones,  but  they 
are  supremely  Important.  To  meet  them 
we  face  not  only  scientific  and  technological 
problems,  but  also  the  more  formidable  bar- 
riers that  are  social,  political,  and  economic 
In  their  nature. 

There  are  barriers  of  nationalism— and 
Other  isms,  barriers  of  prejudice,  of  outworn 
customs,  of  misunderstanding  and  lack  of 
understanding.  Most  Important,  and  inter- 
twined with  all  of  these,  is  the  barrier  of 
Ignorance. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  the  bar- 
rier of  Ignorance  applies  not  only  to  the 
Illiterate,  not  only  to  those  who  have  not  yet 
learned  how  to  make  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  one  grew  before,  although  this  Is 
serious  enough.  But  the  barrier  of  Ignor- 
ance applies  as  well  to  the  learned  and  the 
powerfiU— to  the  statesmen  of  the  world 
who  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  put  Into 
effect  elements  of  social  engineering  that 
will  make  It  easier  to  extend  the  potential 
for  plenty   to  all   people. 

The  gap  of  Ignorance  that  cries  most  urg- 
ently to  be  filled  today  Is  the  g.ap  between 
mans  ability  to  create  power,  on  the  one 
hand.  and.  on  the  other,  his  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  control  that  power  and  di- 
rect It  to  the  well-being  of  all  men.  For  the 
same  power  that  can  destroy  a  city  can  light 
a  million  homes. 

It  Is  our  challenge  and  our  responstbllltv 
to  close  that  gap. 

Let  us  accept  that  challenge. 

Let  It  never  be  said  of  this  generation 
that  we  were  able  to  orbit  the  earth  with 
satellites,  but  that  we  were  unable  to  put 
bread  and  rice  into  the  hands  of  hungry 
children.  Let  It  never  be  said  that  a  gen- 
eration that  could  literally  reach  for  the 
stars  was  unable  to  reach  for— and  grasp— 
the  potential  for  plenty,  and  progress,  and 
peace  that  is  at  hand. 
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AFRICAN  GENESIS 
Mr.  HART,  Mr.  President,  the  emer- 
gence of  sovereign  nations  in  Africa  is 
one  of  the  major  events  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. As  all  of  us  know,  this  develop- 
ment is  presenting  U.S.  foreign  policy 
with  some  sharp  challenges  to  its  in- 
genuity. Above  all.  it  is  giving  us  excel- 
lent opportunities  to  revitalize  America's 
dedication  to  our  revolutionary  heritage 
and  our  democratic  traditions. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  we  are  meet- 
ing our  challenges  forthrightly  in  Africa, 
and  are  taking  a  firm  stand  in  favor  of 
freedom  and  independence  for  the  peo- 
ples of  that  vast  continent.  And  this  is 
as  it  should  be.  The  magnificent  service 
given  to  America  and  the  free  world  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Af- 
rican Affairs,  Q.  Mennen  Williams  is 
proudly  recognized  by  the  people'  of 
Michigan,  who  knew  him  as  our  six-term 
Governor. 

A  recent  development  in  Africa  de- 
serves our  attention  and  encouragement. 
I  refer  to  the  significant  stride  toward 
African  unity  in  the  charter  signed  in 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  creating  the  Or- 
ganization of  African  Unity.  The  desire 
for  unity,  both  regional  and  Africa- 
wide,  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Afri- 
can leader.  I  know  this  well  from  being 
a  part  of  the  Senate  study  mission  which 
went  to  Africa  in  the  fall  of  1961. 

Americans  should  be  happy  to  see  the 
lively  interest  Africans  are  taking  in  co- 
operative endeavors.  This  course  can  be 
an  important  contribution  to  a  stable 
and  strong  continent,  and  the  security 
of  world  peace  and  freedom. 

An  editorial  on  this  subject  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  May  28,  1963. 
I  commend  it  to  Senators,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
editorial  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

African  Genesis 
While  both  the  Western  and  Communist 
worlds  are  In  varying  degrees  of  disarray, 
the  newly  independent  states  of  Africa  have 
taken  a  significant  stride  toward  unity.  The 
initial  achievement  of  the  meeting  at  Addis 
Ababa  was  that  It  was  held  at  all  UntU 
recently,  some  of  the  leaders  of  free  Africa 
were  not  even  on  speaking  terms;  the  new 
nations  themselves  were  divided  Into  rival 
blocs  and  the  outlook  seemed  bleak  for  the 
unity  that  all  factions  professed  to  want. 

But  the  conference  did  take  place,  and 
30  Independent  African  states  laid  the 
groundwork  for  a  continental  organization 
For  this,  much  credit  Is  due  to  Emperor 
Halle  Selassie,  who  brought  the  countries 
together  and  kept  the  sessions  on  even  keel 
"Unless  political  liberty  for  which  Africans 
have  for  so  long  struggled  Is  complemented 
and  bolstered  by  corresponding  economic 
and  social  growth."  the  Ethiopian  monarch 
asserted,  "the  breath  of  life  which  sustains 
our  freedom  may  flicker  out." 

The  new  charter  creating  the  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity  will  not  of  Itself  as- 
sure growth;  but  without  some  form  of  co- 
ordinating body,  growth  would  be  Inflmtely 
more  difficult.  Still,  cohesion  cannot  come 
quickly  among  countries  as  different  a* 
Egypt  and  Liberia.  Ghana  and  the  Sudan. 
What  made  a  successful  start  possible  was 
agreement  to  begin  gradually  on  functional 
problems  before  tackling   (as  Mr.  Nkrtimah 


had  xirged)  political  questions  first.  By  not 
trying  to  do  too  much,  the  assembled  African 
states  were  able  to  do  something. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  remarks  at  AddU 
Ababa  evidenced  an  Increasing  pragmatic 
temper  among  the  African  leaders.  Most  of 
the  countries  present  may  have  been  born 
yesterday,  but  the  leadership  did  not  react 
In  a  naive  way  to  African  problems.  WhUe 
there  was  unanimity  on  the  question  of 
eliminating  colonial  remnants  from  Africa, 
there  was  a  marked  diminution  In  the  tend- 
ency to  equate  the  West  with  wickedness 
and  the  East  with  virtue.  It  was  gratifying 
to  read  Premier  S^kou  Tour6"8  sensible  re- 
marks on  Birmingham :  "We  cannot  say  that 
the  American  people  are  racista — racism 
exists  everywhere,  even  in  Guinea.  We  know 
that  In  the  United  States  a  fight  is  being 
organized  by  the  Government  of  President 
Kennedy.  We  approve  without  reserve  of 
this  policy  by  President  Kennedy." 

OrUy  time  will  tell  If  the  bright  dream  of 
a  united  Africa  will  prevail.  But  the  begin- 
ning is  auspiclotis  and  the  Immediate  goals 
are  realistic.  That  this  should  have  oc- 
curred under  the  aegis  of  the  71-year-old 
Emperor  of  Africa's  oldest  Independent  coun- 
try confirms  again  Pliny's  remark  that  there 
is  always  something  new  out  of  Africa. 


JEWS  AND  JUDAISM  IN  THE  SOVIET 
ORBIT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  tragic,  but 
important,  is  the  report  by  Dr.  Richard 
C.  Hertz,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Orbit  for  the  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis.  Dr. 
Hertz  is  a  learned  and  distinguished 
citizen  of  Michigan,  the  rabbi  of  Temple 
Beth  El,  and  the  report  he  makes 
summarizing  the  general  situation  of 
Jews  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  should 
be  of  interest  and  concern  to  all  of  us. 
It  throws  light  on  an  aspect  of  the  anti- 
Jewish  and  anti-Western  program  of  the 
Kremlin,  sometimes  unnoted.  For  this 
reason,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
portion  of  the  report  recently  published 
in  the  yearbook  of  the  Central  Confer- 
ence of  American  Rabbis  be  made  a  pai't 
of  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd, 
as  follows: 

Jews  and  Judaism  in  the  Sovirr  Oebit 
(By  Dr.  Richard  C.  Hertz) 

Nearly  3  million  Jews  in  the  U.S.Sil.  are 
being  slowly  strangled  spiritually  by  the 
Soviet  policy  of  forcible  assimilation.  Jew- 
ish Identification  is  Insisted  upon  by  the 
government  but  allowed  to  have  no  real 
content.  Cultural  and  religious  discrimina- 
tion against  the  Jewish  minority  is  widely 
practiced.  Jewish  synagogues  are  gradually 
being  closed,  their  leaders  arrested  and  dis- 
appearing in  a  mysterious  manner  reminis- 
cent of  Stalinism.  No  Jewish  education  can 
be  given  to  the  young.  No  Jewish  schools 
and  Jeu-lsh  organizations  are  allowed.  No 
Jewish  religious  books  are  published.  No 
voluntary  associations  of  Jews  are  permitted 
to  meet.  No  conUct  wuh  other  Jewish  con- 
gregations or  with  the  ouUide  Jewish  world 
is  tolerated.  No  young  people  are  to  be  found 
in  the  synagogues  still  operating — Just  old 
people  whom  the  Kremlin  allows  to  let  die 
off  along  with  their  withering  Judaism  and 
their  faded,  tattered  talelslm.  The  young 
people  seem  to  have  little  spiritual  or  moral 
determination  to  resist  the  drying  up  of  the 
Jewish  stream.  Many  have  Intermarried  or 
surrendered  to  the  Communist  pounding 
that  religion  is  "the  opiate  of  the  masses." 
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Many  have  swallowed  the  Lenln-Stalln  line 
about  religion  and  today  are  largely  antl- 
rellgious.  atheUtlc.  law-abiding  Russian  clU- 
zens. 

Meanwhile  discrimination  against  the  Jews 
Is  widely  practiced,  especially  In  the  military 
and  diplomatic  and  higher  echelons  of  edu- 
cation and  government.  Antl-Jewlsh  feel- 
ing In  RuASla,  so  deeply  rooted  since  the  days 
of  the  czars.  Is  still  rampant  despite  Soviet 
protestations  to  the  contrary.  Jews  must 
carry  on  their  Internal  Identification  card  the 
stamp  'Jew'  and  thereby  subject  them- 
selves to  discrimination,  subtle  or  overt 
Though  Jews  have  minority  status,  they  are 
permitted  none  of  the  right*  or  privileges  of 
that  status,  such  as  having  cultural  auton- 
omy with  their  own  press  or  language  or 
gathering  place  Jews  are  not  permitted  to 
be  reunited  with  their  families  who  have 
emigrated  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  Their 
mall  Is  censored.  Jews  are  not  permitted  to 
engage  in  any  of  the  national  cultural  ex- 
change Every  effort  to  arrange  such  an 
exchange  haa  thus  far  failed  to  be  approved 
by  the  Soviet  authorities. 

Thus.  Soviet  Jews  appear  to  be  Jews  with- 
out leadership,  without  faith,  without  orga- 
nization, without  commitment,  even  without 
the  will  to  survive  as  Jews.  As  one  college 
student  visiting  Russian  Jewry  wrote  home 
to  his  parents  last  summer.  "Just  as  Cathol- 
icism In  Poland.  Judaism  grows  stronger  In 
the  basements  and  catacombs  of  refuge  than 
In  a  synagogue.  As  for  now.  the  Jews  In 
Russia  remain  a  chosen  people — chosen  for 
economic  discrimination  and  cultural  extinc- 
tion." 

Although  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  expounded 
at  great  length  on  the  sins  of  Stalin,  he  has 
completely  glided  over  and  bypassed  the 
slna  of  Stalin  against  the  Jews  In  his  black 
years.  The  Jews  of  Russia  are  silent  They 
cannot  speak  out.  and  their  spirit  Is  In 
chains  of  fear  lest  the  Stalinist  methods  re- 
turn. 

The  real  danger  of  the  U  S.S.R.'s  type  of 
antl-Semltism  is  the  discriminatory  policy 
militating  against  the  survival  of  Jews  as  a 
national  and  religious  minority.  It  Is  a 
policy  of  cultural  genocide.  Soviet  antl- 
Semltism  Is  not  Just  an  official  policy  against 
Its  Jewish  citizens.  It  Is  much  more  subtle. 
It  Is  against  Jewish  culture.  Jewish  learning. 
JewUh  religion.  It  Is  against  the  men  who 
perpetuate  those  values — the  rabbis,  the 
teachers,  the  writers,  the  Journalists,  the 
poets,  and  others  who  are  Identified  with  a 
distinctly  Jewish  culture.  By  way  of  con- 
trast. Soviet  antl-Semltism  Is  different  from 
czarlst  pogroms.  Then  It  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jews  that  was  determined,  but  Jud-^- 
Ism  survived.  Now.  Jews  manage  to  make 
a  living  In  the  USSR,  but  the  destruction 
of  Judaism  is  the  target. 

The  battle  for  Jewish  survival  runs  low  In 
the  U.S.SJI.  Time  Is  on  the  side  of  the 
Kremlin.  After  45  years  of  communism. 
Khrushchev  does  not  have  to  make  the  same 
mistake  as  Hitler.  He  can  patiently  wait  out 
the  deaths  of  those  over  60.  who  remember 
the  days  of  their  youth,  rime  Is  slowly  de- 
Judalzlng  the  young  Russian  Jews  who  have 
lost  their  synagogues,  their  Yeshlvas.  their 
Rabbis,  their  prayerbooks.  their  Bibles,  their 
Talmuds.  their  Hebrew  language.  Only  folk 
memories  remain  as  a  nostalgic  leftover  of 
the  once  proud  and  virile  Russian  Jewry 

Still,  as  dark  as  the  picture  looks,  there 
are  a  few — the  "saving  remnant" — who  have 
retained  an  unshaken  loyalty  to  Judaism  and 
a  historic  attachment  to  the  Jewish  people. 
They  dare  not  be  vocal  yet.  but  they  are 
there,  strong,  unmistakable,  anxious  to  have 
contact  with  Jews  outside  of  their  prison 
walls,  famished  for  some  bread  of  the  spirit. 
As  long  as  they  carry  on.  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  to  write  off  3  million  Jews  In  Russia. 


US.S.B.  AND  THE  STATE  OF  ISKAEI. 

What  about  the  US.S  R.'s  relations  with 
Israel  this  year?  Only  as  recently  as  1948. 
when  Israel  declared  Its  Independence,  the 
USSR,  rushed  to  recognize  the  new  Jewish 
state  at  once  But  Russia's  diplomatic  sup- 
port of  Israel  was  not  motivated  by  any  love 
for  Jews  or  for  Zionism.  Self-Interest  and 
self-advantage  dictated  Soviet  moves  as  In 
all  Soviet  diplomatic  maneuvering.  Russia 
was  anxious  to  discredit  Britain  and  expose 
the  malfeasance  and  chaos  which  British  Im- 
perialism had  brought  In  Its  wnke.  This  was 
effective  Communist  propaganda. 

However,  since  1948.  the  USSR  has 
steadily  and  openly  set  upon  a  course  of 
infiltration  Into  the  Middle  East,  wooing 
the  Arabs  and  trying  to  establls.i  there  a 
sphere  of  Interest.  This  past  year  showed 
that  Soviet  power  Is  not  infiuentlal  as  the 
Kremlin  might  hope  Signs  that  Nasser  Is 
weakening  his  ties  with  Moscow  came  to 
light.  Disappointed  with  Its  lack  of  suc- 
cess In  the  Middle  East,  the  Kremlin  Initi- 
ated an  even  stronger  propaganda  drive 
against  Israel.  Arab  realists,  both  in  Egypt 
and  In  Syria,  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  vast  supply  of  arms  and  economic  aid 
from  Moscow  Is  not  motivated  by  altruistic 
reasons  but  has  been  a  purely  political  ma- 
neuver In  the  cold  war.  Russia  has  brought 
fierce  charges  against  "the  Zionists  who 
always  use  Imperlall'-m  to  consolidate  their 
position  In  the  Middle  East." 

A  new  low  In  antl-Zlonlst  denunciation 
was  reached  this  year  In  Moscow  broadcasts. 
Zionist  leaders  were  accused  of  "maintaining 
links  with  German  revenge  seekers,  with 
Portuguese  butchers,  with  FYanco  and  even 
with  the  extremists  In  Algeria  "  Phe  Zion- 
ists, the  broadcasts  alleged,  were  prepared 
to  aid  "everyone  they  thought  might  be 
useful  with  arms,  espionage.  Information 
and  everything  else." 

Even  the  Israeli  diplomats  of  the  Israel 
Embassy  In  Moscow,  always  trailed  by  Soviet 
plalnclothesmen.  were  ordered  to  sit  In 
a  separate  section  of  the  Moecow  Central 
Synagogue  when  they  attended  Sabbath 
services.  This  would  segregate  them  by  a 
corde  sanltalre  and  prevent  them  'rom  hav- 
ing conversation  or  contact  with  Moscow 
Jews. 

The  new  Soviet  drive  against  Israel  this 
year,  therefore,  seems  like  an  additional 
link  In  the  pattern  of  the  antl-Jewlsh.  antl- 
forelgn.  anti-Western  program  of  the  Krem- 
lin. It  could  only  be  construed  as  a  fresh 
attempt  to  prevent  a  settling  down  of  re- 
lations in  the  Middle  East,  where  news  of 
Israel  progress  and  prosperity  was  already 
reaching  Arab  ears.  Exploiting  anti-Israel 
sentiment  In  the  United  Nations,  as  well 
as  in  the  Middle  East,  seems  motivated  by 
the  traditional  Russian  technique  of  fo- 
menting suspicion  and  insecurity,  two  ele- 
ments which  suit  Russia's  alms  and  have 
long  been  associated  with  her  tactics  for 
winning  the  world  for  the  Comm-mist  con- 
spiracy. 


MEN    IN    WHITE 


Mr.  HART  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  in  an  editorial  on  June  3 
spotlights  again  an  area  where  the  ef- 
forts of  all  must  continue  in  order  that 
racial  barriers  be  removed.  This  edi- 
torial cites  discrimination  in  making 
staff  appointments  in  hospitals  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  truth  is  that  this  problem  exists 
in  major  cities  throughout  the  Nation. 
Only  yesterday  Richard  H.  Austin,  a 
member  of  the  Michigan  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  testified  t>efore  the  Subcommit- 


tee on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  in  support  of 
extending  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  and  broadening  its  func- 
tions. Mr.  Austin  cited  as  one  of  the 
most  urgent  civil  rights  problems  in 
Michigan  discrimination  in  hospital  and 
medical  services,  including  such  factors 
as  denials  on  the  basis  of  race  of  intern- 
ship and  residency  training,  professional 
staff  membership,  and  train  ng  of  nurses 

He  added  to  the  record  of  the  subcom- 
mittee hearing  the  text  of  a  speech  by 
Frances  A.  Korncgay.  executive  director 
of  the  Detroit  Urban  League,  which  cited 
this  as  one  of  the  critical  problems  facing 
Detroit. 

As  the  Washington  Post  suggests,  in 
many  areas  in  this  country  outside  of 
the  South,  racial  discrimination  is  ex- 
plained by  reference  to  the  low  economic 
condition  and  the  meager  education  of 
the  Negro  The  Washington  Post  re- 
minds us  that  such  alibis  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Negro  professional  man  and 
woman.  With  rigorous  scholastic  train- 
ing and  professional  experience,  it  is 
inexcusable  that  Negro  physicians  are 
unable  to  obtain  hospital  staff  appoint- 
ments so  that  they  can  minister  to  their 
own  patients 

This  editorial  reminds  us  once  more 
of  the  complex  and  diflHcult  challenge 
we  face  in  assuring  to  all  our  citizens 
the  right  to  develop  and  contribute  their 
full  abilities  and  skills  to  our  commu- 
nity life. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington   (DC.)    Post.  June  3. 

1963] 

Men   in   Wurrs 

Racial  discrimination  Is  usually  defended. 
In  this  part  of  the  country,  with  animadver- 
sions upon  the  low  economic  circumstances 
of  the  average  Negro  and  his  meager  edu- 
cation. Discrimination  is  most  indefensible, 
then,  when  it  Is  directed  at  men  who  have 
won  admissslon  to  the  most  rigorously  self- 
regulated  of  all  the  professions. 

Negro  physicians  find  it  more  difficult  than 
their  white  colleagues  to  obtain  staff  privi- 
leges at  most  of  the  city's  hospitals.  With- 
out these  privileges,  the  physician  must  turn 
over  to  other  men  all  those  patients  requir- 
ing hospital  care.  He  also  Is  cut  off  from 
the  hospital  as  a  center  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  new  knowledge. 

In  its  survey  of  the  10  private  hospiuis  In 
Washington,  the  Urban  League's  hospital 
committee  concluded  that  out  of  some  1.700 
active  staff  positions,  13  were  being  filled  by 
Negroes.  Of  about  3,000  courtesy  staff  posi- 
tions. 112  were  held  by  Negroes.  Applica- 
tion for  staff  appointments  requires  In  the 
typical  case  two  letters  of  recommendation 
from  staff  members.  It  Is  at  this  point  that 
the  Negro  application  encounters  difficulty. 

As  one  hospital  explained  to  the  league, 
turnover  on  active  staffs  Is  slow  and  some- 
times qualified  Negro  doctors  decline  ap- 
pointments because  of  the  demands  of  their 
own  practices.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that 
race  is  among  the  many  reasons  for  the  dis- 
parity in  these  figures.  Perhaps  It  is  not 
totally  irrelevant  to  recall  that  most  of  these 
hospitals  were  built  with  substantial  Fed- 
eral and  municipal  assistance.     The  scale  of 
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the  public  Investment  there  suggests  that 
they  hold  a  very  broad  responsibility  to  con- 
tribute actively  to  the  standards  of  medical 
practice   throughout  the  entire  community. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  GENERAL 
PRACTITIONER 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  an  article  en- 
titled 'The  Passing  of  the  General  Prac- 
titioner" which  appeared  in  the  May 
issue  of  Medical  Times. 

This  article,  by  my  friend  and  constit- 
uent. Dr.  Max  Seham.  deplores  the  trend 
toward  ever-increasing  specialization  in 
medicine  and  pays  tribute  to  the  devo- 
tion and  altruism  of  the  oldtime  gen- 
eral practitioner. 

Dr.  Seham  points  out  that  the  general 
practitioner  "is  not  a  spokesman  for  or- 
ganized medicine  and  rarely  reaches 
high  office  in  medical  politics."  He  is. 
however,  one  who  knows  his  patients  as 
individuals  rather  than  case  histories 
and  reaps  the  rewards  of  personal 
friendship  and  social  services  as  many 
specialists  do  not. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Seham's  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Passing  or  the  General  Practitioner 
(By  Max  Seham,  MJD.) 
The  general  practitioner  through  no  fault 
of  his  own  has  become  a  modern  casualty. 
As  television  has  supplanted  to  a  large  extent 
the  neighborhood  movie,  as  the  Jet  has  en- 
croached on  the  proflu  of  the  earlier  aero- 
plane, so  specialization  In  medicine  Is  rapidly 
usurping  the  role  of  the  general  practitioner. 
In  1928.  74  percent  of  the  medical  practi- 
tioners were  general  practitioners,  and  26 
percent  were  specialists.  As  of  1961,  38  per- 
cent are  general  practitioners  and  62  percent 
specialists.  Because  medical  education  today 
favors  specialization,  because  of  the  increas- 
ing trend  toward  specialization  on  the  part 
of  the  majority  of  the  medical  students  and 
because  of  the  Increasing  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  public  for  their  services,  there  Is 
a  strong  possibility  that  "the  old-fashioned 
family  doctor"  may  become  obsolete. 

In  my  early  days  of  practice  the  home  of 
the  patient  played  the  most  Important  role 
in  the  care  of  the  sick.  The  sick  were  nursed 
in  the  home  by  the  members  of  the  family. 
A  n.'dwife  delivered  more  babies  than  the 
family  doctor,  sometimes  with — but  usually 
without  his  help.  Hospitals  were  used  only 
in  emergencies.  Nurses  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween Home  calls  were  more  popular  than 
office  visits.  During  bad  weather  the  doctor 
came  to  the  patient  and  not  the  patient  to 
the  doctor  as  now.  When  the  doctor  removed 
his  office  from  the  neighborhood  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  town,  the  relationship  became 
more  impersonal,  and  when  receptionists  and 
nurses  took  over,  the  relationship  was  fur- 
ther formalized.  Soon  the  care  of  serious 
diseases  shifted  from  the  home  to  the  hos- 
pital; with  this  change,  hospital  services  were 
reshaped  to  the  needs  of  the  specialists. 
This  shift  reduced  the  doctor's  opportunity 
to  acquire  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  fam- 
ily setting  and  the  economic  status  of  his 
pntients. 

In  the  primitive  days  of  the  practice  of 
medicine,  the  general  practitioner  was  a 
generallst  He  diagnosed  and  treated  not 
a  single  organ  or  a  disease,  but  the  whole 
man   in   relation   to  his    total   environment. 


His  charges  were  modest;  he  often  paid  for 
the  prescription  he  wrote  and  he  often  for- 
got to  send  a  bill  for  his  services. 

Never  have  I  seen  such  selflessness  and 
altruism  displayed  by  any  other  group  as 
that  shown  by  the  medical  profession  dur- 
ing and  right  after  the  depression.  While 
the  bankers  were  still  doing  business  as 
usual,  getting  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  em- 
ployers were  discharging  old  and  faithful 
employees  who  knew  not  where  their  next 
dollar  would  come  from,  the  doctors  were 
carrying  on  their  books  families  that  were 
unable  to  pay  for  medical  care,  and  at  best 
exchanged  their  services  for  the  necessities 
of  life.  Like  my  colleagues,  in  exchange 
for  medical  services,  I  got  groceries,  clothes 
and  gas  for  my  car. 

Unfortunately  there  are  many  in  the  med- 
ical profession  who  look  upon  the  general 
practitioner  as  obsolete.  It  Is  of  course  im- 
possible for  the  general  practitioner  to  pos- 
sess all  the  medical  know-how.  But  that 
does  not  preclude  him  from  playing  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 
On  the  contrary  he  Is  more  necessary  today 
than  ever.  The  standards  of  the  general 
practitioner  have  been  raised  and  his  skill 
Improved  through  competition  with  the 
s|>eclalists  The  clinical  and  laboratory 
methods  which  were  once  used  only  by  the 
specialists  such  as  X-ray,  the  electrocardio- 
graph and  other  mechanical  and  chemical 
tests,  are  now  F>art  of  the  equipment  of  the 
general  practitioner,  or  at  his  disposal 
through  special  service  laboratories.  Each 
year  finds  the  general  practitioner  adding 
new  weapons  to  his  arsenal.  It  Is  left  to  the 
general  practitioner  to  bring  the  resources  of 
modern  medicine  as  far  as  possible  to  peo- 
ple In  smaller  towns  and  r\iral  areas,  and 
to  those  in  the  lower  income  brackets  In 
the  larger  cities.  The  services  furnished  by 
the  general  practitioner  determine  the  qual- 
ity of  medical  care  for  the  majority  of  the 
people. 

Most  diseases  are  self-limited  and  usually 
respond  favorably  to  "Vis  Medlcatrlx  na- 
turae" (a  term  coined  by  Hippocrates,  the 
father  of  medicine),  the  curative  strength  of 
nature.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
about  85  percent  of  all  diseases  can  be  suc- 
cessfully diagnosed  and  treated  by  the  gen- 
eral practitioner.  The  small  number  of 
diseases  that  are  rare  and  beyond  his  com- 
prehension can  always  be  referred  to  a  con- 
sultant. General  practitioners  take  care  of 
about  76  percent  of  the  children  in  this  coun- 
try. In  the  larger  centers,  it  has  become 
customary  for  the  obstetrician  to  refer  new- 
borns to  their  favorite  pediatricians.  In  the 
absence  of  pediatricians  the  general  practi- 
tioner can  well  manage  the  preventative  care 
and  the  minor  disturbances  during  infancy. 
I  believe  that  patients  by  and  large  would 
get  Just  as  efficient  and  competent  care  If 
they  depended  on  a  "generallst"  In  whom 
they  have  confidence,  one  who  has  been  In 
the  family  for  years,  and  who  Is  known  In  the 
local  community  for  all  around  competence 
and  integrity.  Such  a  doctor  would  cer- 
tainly want  to  call  for  consultation  If  he 
felt  that  someone  else  could  do  better  than 
he  or  had  more  experience  In  the  rarer  dis- 
eases. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  more  general 
practitioners  rather  than  more  specialists  to 
take  care  of  the  Increasing  nvimber  of  minor 
Illnesses  including  psychosomatic  disorders. 
We  need  more  general Ists  who  are  more  Inter- 
ested in  persons  than  In  technics.  The  gen- 
eral practitioner  will  never  make  as  much 
money  as  the  specialist,  but  the  Intangible 
rewards  of  friendship  and  service  may  be 
just  as  great  The  old-fashioned  general 
practitioner  enjoyed  something  rare  which 
the  modern  specialist  does  not  have,  some- 
thing that  could  not  be  Uanslated  in  terms 
of  the  dollar,  a  warm  relationship  that  Is  ab- 
sent in  the  atmosphere  of  a  consulting  room 
or  a  hospital. 


Too  many  si>eclallsts  are  supercilious  about 
the  xisefulness  and  the  ability  of  the  general 
practitioner.  They  look  upon  him  as  a  traf- 
fic cop  directing  the  patient  to  the  special- 
ist. But  to  interpret  the  findings  of  the  spe- 
cialist, to  bring  comfort  to  the  patient  and 
his  family  In  times  of  anxiety,  and  to  mol- 
lify the  alarm  created  by  the  specialist  Is  In- 
deed a  worthy  and  necessary  function.  Also 
In  this  day  of  radio  and  television  propa- 
ganda for  drugs  and  health  fads,  the  public 
can  fall  back  upon  the  general  practitioner 
for  honest  advice  regarding  the  many  claims 
made  by  drug  industries. 

The  general  practitioner  is  really  the  key- 
stone of  medical  practice.  It  Is  true  he  docs 
not  make  discoveries.  He  Is  rarely  a  writer 
of  medical  articles  and  books.  He  Is  not  the 
spokesman  for  organized  medicine  and  rarely 
reaches  high  office  in  medical  politics.  He 
does  not  profess  to  be  more  than  he  Is — an 
unheralded  public  servant  dedicated  to  the 
medical  needs  of  the  simple,  decent,  loyal 
people  In  his  community. 

Taking  up  the  cudgel  for  the  general  prac- 
titioner, a  recent  president  of  the  Academv 
of  General  Practice  lashed  out  at  the  "selfish 
and  unscrupulous  men  In  the  profession 
whose  greed  Is  exceeded  by  their  lack  of 
integrity."  He  charged  that  Increasing  em- 
phasis on  specialization  "forces  the  public 
to  pay  more  than  it  should  for  medical  care, 
wastes  time  and  effort  for  both  doctor  and 
patient,  and  causes  national  maldistribution 
of  doctors.  •  •  •  The  Intense  competition 
between  the  general  practitioner  and  the 
8i>eciallsts  for  patients,"  he  adds,  "has  been 
largely  responsible  for  such  evils  as  exorbi- 
tant fees,  unnecessary  fee  splitting."  This 
cold  war  Is  more  than  a  personal  economic 
feud  among  private  practitioners.  It  denotes 
a  failure  of  the  present  fee-for-service  sys- 
tem in  which  some  doctors  get  higher  fees 
than  others  for  the  same  kind  of  service, 
wherein  some  doctors  gain  more  prestige  than 
others  even  though  they  are  not  more  de- 
servinc  and  where  the  speclalisU  have  be- 
come the  chosen  in  political  power  and 
wealth. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  problem  should  not 
be  labeled  general  practitioner  versus  sp>e- 
ciallst.  It  can  only  be  solved  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people,  by  cooperation  and  Integra- 
tion, each  to  do  what  he  can  do  best  for  the 
welfare  of  the  sick  and  the  prevention  of 
Illness.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  If  the  reward 
for  his  many  sacrifices  and  Individual  ac- 
complishments would  be  liquidation  by  the 
competitive  fee-for-service  system. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  HART  BE- 
FORE 58TH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DE- 
MOCRACY 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  18  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  fMr.  Hart]  spoke  at 
the  58th  Annual  Conference  of  the 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy.  His 
address  includes  his  careful  reflections 
on  a  number  of  important  issues,  in- 
cluding those  of  civil  rights  and  congres- 
sional reform.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  address  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  op  Senator  Phild'  A.  Hart.  Demo- 
crat, or  Michigan,  58th  Annual  Conter- 
ENCE.  League  for  Industrial  Democract, 
Hotel  Americana,  New  York  Cttt,  Mat  18, 
1963 

You  honor  me  with  your  invitation  and  It 
iB  a  good  feeling  to  be  with  men  and  women 
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whose  eyw  and  hearts  are  seeking  solutions 
to  the  problems  crowding  in  on  our  country 
today,  not  Just  Identifying  the  problems. 

Your  oonferenoe  program  evidences  your 
awareness  of  the  complex  nature  of  the  needs 
In  our  Nation  today,  and  your  determina- 
tion that  we  not  tie  an  arm  behind  our  back 
as  we  move   to  solve   these  problems. 

Most  of  the  people  of  our  country  share.  In 
their  her-rts,  vour  desire  to  tjet  on  swiftly  ami 
constructively  with  a  positive  and  hopeful 
approach 

Yet  at  times  It  appears  that  a  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  this  most  affluent  of  societies 
are  Indifferent  to  the  hardships  of  the  less 
fortunate — the  unemployed,  the  underem- 
ployed, the  school  dropouts — or  to  our  un- 
met needs  In  hoirslng.  at  all  levels  of  educa- 
tion. In  health  care,  and  the  whole  list  of 
unmet  needs 

It  was  on  these  Issues — on  the  proposition 
that  our  Nation  could  meet  the  demands  of 
mld-20th  century  and  start  moving  again — 
that  the  people  cast  their  votes  In  1960. 
There  Is  a  record  of  substantial  accom- 
plishment In  the  2'^  years  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  We  would  do  poorly 
to  discount  It.  But  there  remains  much  to 
be  done  if,  as  a  people,  we  are  to  gain  the 
goals  we  set  for  ourselves  when  we  brought 
a  new  administration  to  Washington. 

In  these  lG60's— today— we  see  the  con- 
vergence at  one  point  In  time  of  two  great 
revolutionary  movements  in  American  life. 
These  revolutions  are  speeding  like  great 
rivers  flowing  down  mountains — gaining 
speed  at  an  ever-accelerating  pace.  Like 
some  rivers,  they  are  moving  closer  to  each 
other  and  there  Is  a  confluence  where  the 
rushing  waters  merge,  and  it  becomes  Im- 
possible to  dl.tlngulsh  between  the  two 

I  speak  of  the  technical-scientific  revolu- 
tion that  speeds  us  toward  automation  on 
earth  and  the  unknown  of  outer  space. 

I  speak,  also,  of  the  human  revolution, 
the  struggle  for  equal  rights — civil  and  eco- 
nomic— by  our  Negro  citizens  which  at  long 
last  has  caught  the  conscience  of  almost 
all  Americans. 

American  society  Is  a  revolutionary  so- 
ciety It  is  within  our  concept  of  freedom 
and  equality  to  provide  for  the  constant 
change  that  must  come  when  rerolutlons 
of  such  magnitude  are  underway.  This  mo- 
bility of  our  spirit  and  flexibility  of  our 
system  of  government  gives  this  Nation  a 
tremendoxis  dynamism.  Otirs  Is  not  a  stiitlc 
society,  unhappy  though  we  may  be  with 
delay  and  frustrated  though  we  may  be  with 
evasion. 

As  we  view  In  some  perspective  the  first 
of  these  revolutions — technological — we  have 
seen  a  perennial  state  of  change  resulting 
from  automation,  mergers.  Industrial  shifts, 
a  change  of  product  demands — textiles  to 
dacron.  coal  to  oil,  wood  to  plastic,  steel  to 
aluminum.  Together  these  have  been  the 
clemenu  of  this  technological  revolution 
speeding  through  our  Lifetime. 

There  are  none  sjnong  us  who  propose 
we  move  to  restrict  or  stop  such  changes. 
The  815  billion  a  year  spent  on  research  and 
development  In  a  constant,  persistent  search 
for  new  methods,  for  cheaper  and  easier  ways 
to  produce  better  products  and  do  business. 
U  wisely  committed,  if  not  always  well  spent. 
Parenthetically.  It  would  be  well  tt  some 
small  part  of  the  resources  expended  on  find- 
ing ways  of  eliminating  Jobs  were  directed 
toward  creating  new  Jobs  We  have  learned 
to  question  the  old  assumption  that  more 
Jobs  are  the  result  of  advance. 

Today  the  old  occupations  are  less  signifi- 
cant as  a  result  of  this  revolution  of  ma- 
chines. Mining,  railroads,  textiles  are  de- 
clining and  becoming  steadily  less  Important 
In  om-  economy  Less  than  175.00  coal  miners 
remain  In  that  giant  of  Industries  where 
500.000  were  employed  only  15  years  ago. 
And  It  will  continue  to  be  less  though  new 
ways  of  utilizing  coal  are  found. 


There  are  only  700.000  railroad  workers  to- 
day:   there  were  1 14   million   about  20  years 

ago.  And  yet.  given  even  major  develop- 
ments in  urban  transportation,  the  auto- 
mated rail  system  could  be  bought  for  a 
song  today. 

The  challenges  these  shifts  In  employment 
patterns  present  can  be  met  but  not  Just  by 
letting  nature  take  Its  course.  Tliere  Is 
nothing  automatic  about  the  J  ib-prxlu'lng 
potentials  of  automation  and  the  technical 
revolution,  and  all  of  us  know  it.  It  fol- 
lows then  that  our  society,  our  governments, 
have  a  direct  responsibility  to  respond  In 
the  form  of  fiscal  reform.  Investment  In 
t'.ie  public  sector  of  our  society,  and  In  the 
programs  of  human  betterment,  not  the  least 
of  which  Is  education  and  training  In  Its 
broadest  sense.  Some  steps  have  been 
taken — murh  Is  still  to  be  done.  But  before 
estimating  the  prospects  of  getting  this  done. 
I  believe  we  must  focus  on  the  second  revo- 
lution of  our  time. 

In  this  100th  year  following  the  signing 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclam.itlon.  we  nre 
witnessing  the  quickening  onrush  of  the 
struggle  of  the  American  Negro  to  achieve 
political  freedom  and  social  equality  In  our 
society.  Involved  In  this  struggle  U  the  un- 
deniable fact  that  to  achieve  these  goals  the 
Negro  must  be  Integrated  fully  Into  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  Nation. 

The  pattern  of  history  tells  us  unmistak- 
ably that  In  the  struggle  for  human  liberty 
and  freedom  the  p.ice  quickens,  Ukes  on  new 
urgency,  evokes  more  conflict,  as  the  op- 
pressed people  move  closer  to  their  day  of 
freedom. 

Por  this  reason  our  second  great  revolu- 
tion In  America  Is  seemingly  coming  to  an 
ever  Increasing  crisis  level  as  month  follows 
month.  There  Is  no  moment  when  the  Na- 
tion again  can  say  ••wait."  Indelible  on  the 
minds  of  all  the  people,  black  and  white 
alike,  are  the  pictures  of  our  time:  this 
day — the  neatly  starched  first  grader  walk- 
ing straight  to  her  first  day  at  a  white 
school:  the  terror  of  the  night  at  Oxford; 
the  dog  unleased  on  the  kneeling  demon- 
strator In  Birmingham. 

Murray  Kempton  writes  of  9-year-old 
James  Gordon,  of  Clay.  Ky..  who  asked  his 
mother.  •M.jmmy,  why  can^t  I  go  to  the 
white  school?"  And  her  reply  came  back. 
"If  you  got  the  guts  to  go.  I  got  the  guts 
to  take  you." 

This  is  not  a  revolution  In  the  South  alone. 
Today's  drama  Is  there,  but  no  major  Ameri- 
can community  is  untouched.  And  It  Is 
well  that  we  understand  that  it  Is  In  all 
our  gre.it  cities  (where  by  1875  85  percent 
of  all  the  people  of  the  Nation  will  live) 
that  the  most  crlUcal  and  pressing  demands 
of  the  revolution  for  equality  must  be  ful- 
fil led. 

As  we  think  of  these  two  great  revolu- 
Uons  as  stre.uns  merging  on  our  Nation,  let 
us  note  the  obvious  effect  one  Is  having  on 
the  other.  To  the  Negro  worker,  it  Is  partly 
the  technical  revolution  that  Is  making  eco- 
nomic equality  so  difficult.  Sixty  percent  of 
the  unemployed  of  Detroit  today  are  Negroes 
although  they  represent  only  20  percent  of 
the  population.  It  is  extraordinarily  diffi- 
cult for  a  Negro  boy  graduating  from  high 
school  to  find  a  steady  Job 

In  the  Nation  today  there  Is  no  skilled 
craft  In  which  Negroes  consUtute  more  than 
•2  percent  of  the  workers  Yet  It  is  In  the 
semiskilled  and  unskilled  groupw  that  the 
Impact  of  automation  strikes  first  This 
conference  knows  the  cruel  fact  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  Negro  In  our  labor  force 
has  been  static  for  many  years  There  is  all 
too  meaningful  evidence  that  our  technical 
revolution  Is  threatening  to  worsen  the 
Negro's  relative  position. 

The  roots  of  this  phenomenon — poor 
education.  Inadequate  housing,  lack  of  train- 
ing. Job  discrimination  In  Industry  and 
union,  the  Negro  ghettos  of  our  cities— these 
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roots  must  be  eliminated  If  our  Negro  citi 
zens   are  to  achieve   full  economic  eoual  tl' 
We   are   all    in  ew-entlal   agreement    I  .1' 
sure,    that  our   National    Government   rni.« 
move    more    decisively    if    we   are   to   ut  1^: 
fully  the  opportunities  for  growth  and  well 
being  latent  In  both  these  revolutions     r'a 
fail  In  this  can  only  turn  these  revolutlonarv 
forces  away   from  their   constructive  poten 
tial  and   bring   Irreparable  harm   to  the  fu 
ture  of  our  Nation  and  to  freedom  itself 

Many  tools  exist  today  in  on-going  na 
tlonal  programs  that  must  be  brought  to 
bear  with  new  urgency  and  perspective  on 
the  Job  to  be  done  in  our  cities— espedallv 
to  m.ike  these  programs  work  In  and  amone 
the  people  of  our  center  clUes.  ^ 

Our  Federal  housing  programs  have 
fin.mced  the  while  suburbs  of  the  sixties— 
they  must  now  be  redesigned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  low  income  f.imllles  and  break  the 
rachU  pattern  that  has  worsened  because  of 
this  neglect.  The  President's  Executive  or- 
der is  one  of  the  vital  first  steps  by  this 
administration.  I  nm  sure  there  will  be 
more  such  steps,  for  there  must  be 

Already  underway  are  the  beginnings  of 
Job  retraining.  But  even  these  beginnings 
are  hampered  by  restrictions  requiring  avail, 
ability  of  local  Jobs  lack  of  personnel  the 
absence  of  courses  of  study  designed  for  the 
unskilled.  We  must  accelerate  the  redirec- 
tion of  our  training  and  vocational  educa- 
tion programs.  It  is  of  critical  importance 
that  these  programs  go  first  into  the  center 
city  and  to  our  Negro  citizens. 

Many  of  our  communities  are  facing  In- 
surmountable  programs  in  providing  schools 
to  meet  the  onrushlng  tide  of  students— 
and  one  of  our  worst  school  crises  Is  cen- 
tered In  our  Negro  communities,  in  down- 
town America.  Old  unequipped  schools 
must  be  replaced.  Teachers  must  receive 
better  salaries  A  shocking  ex.imple  makes 
the  point:  the  federally  a.'slsted  school 
lunch  program  is  being  used  lea.^t  In  the 
older  downtown  schools,  where  most  of  our 
underprivileged  children  go.  It's  the  new 
suburban  school  with  the  new  cafeteria 
that  provides  a  noon  lunch.  How  turned 
around  can  we  be? 

In  short,  I  am  saying  many  exlstlnt;  Federal 
and  Pederal-State  rr^granas  can  ard  murt 
be  redirected  if  making  them  work  among 
the  citizens  of  our  center  cities  Is  of  high 
national  priority.  I  believe  It  Is  This  does 
not  require  new  legislation.  It  requires  a 
new  direction 

But  there  are  additional  legislative  moves 
that  will  be  required  if  we  nre  to  meet  the 
challenge  of   the  two  revolutions 

Much  of  the  list  Is  well  known  to  you 
Tax  and  fiscal  policy  reform;  meaningful  aid 
to  education;  health  care;  and  most  impor- 
tantly, a  list  of  unmet  so-called  civil  rights 
measures,  including  an  effective  new  ap- 
proach to  equal  employment  guarantees. 

In  an  efTnrt  fully  to  utilize  our  Nation's 
human  resources,  we  have  yet  to  come  up 
with  the  kind  of  Imaginative  governmental 
innovations  that  conceived  the  TVA— whose 
anniversary  we  celebrate  this  week  Here 
was  a  governmental  Innovation  which  per- 
mitted utilization  of  the  natural  resources 
of  a  whole  region  of  our  Nation,  The  eco- 
nomic returns  to  the  Nation  would  be  enor- 
mous If  we  could  bring  to  each  lndlvldu.il 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  the  full  measure 
of  contribution  he  can  make  to  our  society. 
Why  the  hesitancy  at  our  national  gov- 
ernmental level  to  move  on  with  these  Jobs? 
The  simple  facts  are  that  every  significant 
economic  or  social  proposal  submitted  to 
the  Congress  Is  affected  by  the  political  facts 
resulting  from  the  denial  to  the  American 
Negro  of  his  full  civil  rights.  It  Is  an  old. 
but  sometimes  forgotten,  truism  that  there 
is  a  remarkably  close  Interplay  between  the 
achievement  of  full  civil  and  full  economic 
rights   In  America   today. 

As   now   constituted,   we   have   a   national 
legislative  system  drastically  In  need  of  inter- 
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nal  reform,  moving  at  a  snail-like  pace  In 
tn  age  that  demands  much  more.  Congress. 
I  suspect  and  fear,  Is  almost  Incapable  of  pro- 
cedural and  structural  reform  from  within — 
really  basic  reforms.  As  you  know,  we  lost 
again  the  key  Senate  fight  this  year  to  bring 
majority  rule  to  that  body.  The  Presi- 
dent's victory  on  the  House  Rules  Committee 
fight  was  a  minimum  victory.  We  have  not 
freed  either  House  of  the  Congress  from  the 
impediments  to  the  legislative  process 
which  have  relegated  the  legislative  branch 
of  our  Government  to  a  secondary  role  during 
the  last  three  decades. 

What  reforms  are  needed? 

Already  mentioned,  we  need  a  rule  to  limit 
debate  by  a  majority  vote.  A  rule  of  ger- 
maneness in  debate  would  be  of  tremendous 
value.  There  is  no  effective  way  a  majority 
of  a  committee  can  express  its  will  If  the 
chairman  chooses  to  exercise  the  extraordi- 
nary powers  he  has  over  committee  actions 
This  should  be  changed. 

Joint  hearings  by  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees would  be  appropriate  In  many  in- 
gtances — on  appropriation  matters.  for 
example. 

Strange  as  It  may  seem,  we  need  a  rule 
whereby  Senators  appointed  to  conference 
committees  to  work  out  differences  between 
the  two  Houses  on  a  piece  of  legislation 
would  be  Senators  who  support  the  position 
of  a  majority  of  the  Senate  Too  often  now 
conferees  are  Senators  who  oppose  the  very 
position  they  are  to  defend  In  conference. 

Looking  back,  we  see  the  decades  of  the 
thirties  and  early  forties  as  the  decades  of 
the  Presidency;  the  decade  of  the  fifties  as 
the  decade  of  the  Supreme  Court,  But  to  do 
a  Job  on  the  problems  of  the  sixties.  Congress 
must  be  unchained  from  19th  century  rules, 
snd  brought  to  bear  proper  relation.ship  to 
the  challenges  of  our  times. 

The  President  Is  confronted  today  with 
the  fact  that  control  of  Congress  continues 
to  rest  precariously  with  men  who  have 
found  much  of  their  political  base  in  dis- 
tricts and  States  where  Negro  political  par- 
ticipation was  virtually  unknown. 

Two  critically  Important  forces  are  work- 
ing throughout  the  South  to  change  not  only 
the  political  pattern  of  that  region,  but  quite 
directly  the  political  domination  of  the  Con- 
gress. First  Is  the  increasing  force  of  the 
Negro  vote.  Second  is  the  historic  Supreme 
Court  decisions  requiring  reapportionment 
and  fairer  representation.  Together,  these 
forces  will  bring  new  life  to  the  Congress, 
Their  Impact  will  be  felt  as  Congress  strug- 
gles with  Its  own  reform. 

These  two  great  revolutionary  streams 
merging  on  American  life  today,  test  our 
basic  moral  and  constitutional  beliefs  The 
political  realities  that  seem  to  restrain  the 
Government  from  moving  vigorously  to 
harness  these  rivers  need  critical  examina- 
tion All  the  tools  and  resources  of  our 
economy  and  Government  must  be  unleashed 
if  we  are  to  meet  these  challenges  success- 
fully. 

No  matter  where  you  enter  the  circle  of 
problems,  we  confront  the  need  for  a  better 
life  and  housing  for  one-fourth  of  our  peo- 
ple; the  challenge  of  automation;  the  strug- 
gle with  our  megapolls;  the  lack  of  full  and 
decent  employment;  the  need  for  adequate 
training  and  education;  100  years  of  delay  in 
fulfilling  the  true  meaning  of  the  emancipa- 
tion compounds  each  of  them  and  makes  the 
solution  of  each  at  once  more  difficult  and 
more  urgent 

There  are  many  chains  yet  to  be  broken, 
economic  and  political.  As  we  looked  at  the 
pitifully  small  demands  of  the  demonstra- 
tors In  Birmingham  these  past  weeks.  I  hope 
everyone  realized  again  how  very  far  we  have 
to  go,  how  little  time  Is  left,  and  how  very 
urgent  and  special  must  be  our  Nation's 
effort  to  get  there  for  all  of  our  people  and 
for  decency  In  this  world. 


GOVERNMENT.  BUSINESS,  AND 
SCIENCE:  PARTNERS  IN  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
remarks  on  May  23  to  the  17th  con- 
ference of  the  Board  of  Governors  and 
the  Aerospace  Manufacturers  Council. 
Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Government,  Business,  and  Science:   Part- 
ners IN  National  SEcrrRTTT 
(By  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson) 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  by  your  Invita- 
tion. 

I  want  to  talk  about  the  partnership  of 
Government,  business,  and  science  which  has 
evolved  In  the  years  since  Pearl  Harbor. 

This  partnership  not  only  made  possible 
victory  In  the  Second  World  War.  but  It  is 
also  the  foundation  of  national  security  In 
the  atomic  age.  It  can  work  amazing  feats 
like  Telstar  and  Cooper's  historic  flight.  If 
we  realize  its  full  potential,  this  partnership 
can  make  Immensely  Important  contribu- 
tions to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

The  partnership  of  Government,  business, 
and  science  Is  here  to  stay.  If  we  are  going 
to  make  It  constructive,  the  first  requirement 
is  to  talk  with  each  other — and  to  listen. 

I  thought  I  would  start  the  discussion  by 
raising  two  matters  which  are  at  the  center 
of  my  own  concern. 

First.  I  think  we  need  some  plain  thinking 
and  plain  talk  about  a  fallacy  that  Is  taken 
for  granted  today  In  a  wide  circle  of  Ameri- 
cans. As  the  frustrations  of  the  cold  war 
pile  up.  some  people  are  becoming  susceptible 
to  a  new  version  of  the  devil  theory  of  his- 
tory. 

All  too  often  In  history  men  have  In- 
vented a  villain  on  whom  all  their  troubles 
could  be  blamed.  For  Marx  it  was  the 
capitalist.  For  Hitler  It  was  the  Je\,-.  For 
some  among  us — I  have  no  label  to  apply  to 
them — It  Is  the  military-industrial  complex. 

Who  started  the  cold  war?  Who  compels 
us  to  spend  so  much  of  our  national  Income 
on  defense?  Who  blocks  a  nuclear  test  ban 
agreement  and  progress  toward  disarma- 
ment? To  some  Americans  the  answer  Is: 
the  military-Industrial  complex. 

To  an  alarmist  It  Is  the  bunch  that  tries  to 
take  over  the  country  in  a  sensational  novel 
like  "Seven  Days  In  May."  In  the  mind  of 
Fred  Cook,  author  of  "The  Warfare  State," 
Its  Influence  Is  already  "supreme" — that  is 
Cook^s  word — in  every  area  of  national  life. 

What  disturbs  me  about  this  notion  Is  Its 
tendency  to  creep  Into  the  thought  of  per- 
sons in  responsible  positions  In  American 
life:  editors.  Journalists,  political  leaders, 
ministers,  educators,  businessmen,  labor 
leaders,  and  others — there  are  some  In  each 
of  these  groups  whose  ideas  tend  to  reinforce 
the  fictions  of  the  alarmists. 

Some  people  take  for  granted  that  a  so- 
called  "military-Industrial  complex"  wants 
a  war  every  so  often — to  stimulate  business. 

This  recalls  Senator  Nye  and  the  muni- 
tions makers.  In  the  thirties  we  so  nearly 
persuaded  ourselves  that  a  munitions  lobby 
had  caused  the  First  World  War  that  we 
almost  Ignored  the  Axis  threat.  And  Is  there 
any  historical  evidence  to  prove  that  demo- 
cratic nations  with  a  large  Industrial  base 
start  wars?  I  know  of  none.  Certainly,  many 
military  conflagrations  have  been  lit  by  coun- 
tries which  were  weak,  and  did  not  even 
have  a  munitions  Industry.  Others  have 
been  started  by  dictatorships  In  which  a 
demagtig  like  HlUer.  bent  on  aggression,  had 
managed  to  seize  power. 


Some  people  talk  as  though  the  reason 
for  our  big  defense  i»-ogram  Is  a  conspiracy 
of  some  sort  between  the  mUltary  and  In- 
dustry. 

Obviously,  this  view  Ignores  the  three  great 
factors  which  have  compelled  the  United 
States,  for  the  first  time  In  our  history,  to 
create  and  maintain  a  large  permanent  mili- 
tary establishment — the  expansionist  drive 
of  world  communism;  the  historic  slilft  of 
world  power  westward  to  the  United  States 
and  eastward  to  the  Soviet  Union;  and  the 
permanent  scientific  and  technological  revo- 
lution. 

Some  people  talk  as  though  the  arms  race 
Is  a  fact  of  modern  life  leading  straight  to 
catastrophe — and  that  this  Is  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  IndusUlal-mllitary  combina- 
tion. 

But  what  arms  race  are  i>eople  talking 
about?  The  United  States  Is  not  engaged 
In  an  arms  race.  We  are  not  even  trying 
to  build  as  many  arms  as  possible  as  fast 
as  possible.  We  could  easily  build  more  and 
build  them  faster.  What  we  are  trying  to 
do  Is  to  build  a  defense  establishment  ade- 
quate, together  with  allied  forces,  to  uphold 
our  vital  Interests  and  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  depends,  first  of  all,  on  a  power 
relationship  which  will  discourage  expan- 
sionist states  from  using  force  to  expand. 
It  depends.  If  you  will,  not  on  a  balance  of 
power — In  which  the  strength  of  the  peace- 
keeper Is  Just  equal  to  that  of  the  peace- 
upsetter — but  on  an  Imbalance  of  power 
favorable  to  the  defenders  of  peace. 

And,  of  course,  this  Is  exactly  why  dis- 
armament or  arms  control  is  a  difficult  gotil 
to  achieve.  The  would-be  aggressor  Is  not, 
and  cannot  be.  satisfied  with  this  power 
relationship.  He  is  unwilling  to  accept  any 
arms  control  agreement  which  can  be  relied 
up>on  to  preserve  international  peace  and 
security,  because  he  must  upset  the  peace 
to  achieve  his  alms. 

No  one  supposes  that  the  purposes  of  the 
United  States  can  be  accomplished  merely  by 
military  power.  It  can  defend  the  frontiers 
of  freedom  and  keep  open  the  opportunities 
to  act  with  others  to  build  a  truly  peaceful 
world  order.  But,  though  military  power 
alone  will  not  achieve  our  purposes,  ade- 
quate military  power  is  a  precondition  to 
their  achievement. 

Let  us  debate  the  real  issues  on  the  merits. 

Obviously,  the  price  of  national  security 
these  days  Is  high.  Obviously,  too,  we  rely 
mainly  on  private  Industry  to  do  most  of 
the  research  and  build  most  of  the  new 
weapons  systems  needed  for  national  de- 
fense— and  I  believe  that  Is  the  way  all  erf 
us  would  want  it. 

Those  who  think  our  defense  program  is 
too  large  should  say  where  they  think  It 
could  safely  be  reduced.  Nothing  Is  gained 
when  they  attack  a  vague,  undefined  "they  " 
by  giving  them  an  ominous  and  conspira- 
torial label. 

Now  I  come  to  my  second  point:  How  are 
we  going  to  assure,  so  far  as  humanly  possi- 
ble, the  Integrity  of  our  defense  procure- 
ment system? 

Defense  business  Is  big  business,  running 
annually  Into  the  billions.  The  livelihood 
of  some  communities  is  heavily  dependent 
on  it.  The  success  or  failure  of  defense  bids 
may  mean  life  or  death  for  large  and  small 
business  firms.  In  these  circumstances  there 
is  a  strong  and  understandable  temptation 
to  Infiuence  procurement  decisions.  If 
possible. 

We  want  a  procurement  system  In  which 
everyone  has  confidence — even  when  he 
loses  out — confidence  that  It  Is  a  system  In 
which  decisions  are  made  on  the  merits. 
TTals  confidence  depends  above  all  on  rules 
of  the  game  that  are  known  and  understood 
by  all  concerned  and  apply  Impartially  to  all. 
They  should  be  as  tamperproof  as  human 
Ingenuity  can  make  them. 
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Over  recent  years  the  controlling  principle 
ha«  been  competition  on  lt»  merits— to  get 
the  beet  weapons  system  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble cost  to  the  Qovernment.  Professional 
military  committees,  helped  and  assisted  by 
career  civilian  scientists  and  technical  peo- 
ple, have  had  the  responsibility  to  recom- 
mend what  weapon  best  meets  their  require- 
ments, within  the  terms  of  a  competition 
explicitly  set  out  at  the  start. 

This  tested  system  has  been  virtually 
tamperproof — because  It  Involved  so  many 
proXesslonal  people — civilian  and  military — 
with  professional  careers,  drawn  from  dif- 
ferent services,  checking  and  balancing  each 
other.  There  have  been  so  many  expert  and 
qualified  people  In  the  process  that  no  lobby 
and  no  politician  could  reasonably  expect 
to  Influence  their  conclusions. 

There  Is  nothing  accidental  about  the 
procurement  system  ihat  has  worked  so 
well  over  the  years.  It  Is  based  on  the  les- 
sons of  experience  In  awarding  billions  of 
dollars  of  military  work  under  several  ad- 
ministrations. It  has  built-in  guarantees 
which  guard  ag.ilnst  the  arbitrary  or  ca- 
pricious acts  of  any  one  person. 

Moreover,  reliance  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  military-professional  committees, 
and  the  Integrity  of  their  procedures,  has 
provided  a  SecreUry  of  Defense  and  a  Presi- 
dent the  protection  they  need  to  help  fend 
off  the  pontlcal  pressures  that  tend  to  fociis 
on  their  ofllcea. 

The  procurement  system  was  not  devised 
overnight  But  It  can  be  destroyed  over- 
night. If  we  violate  the  tested  system  and 
abuse  Its  basic  principles.  I  believe  we  open 
the  entire  procurement  process  to  the  spoils 
system  and  to  graft— political  and  Indmtrlal 
pressures  on  the  White  House  and  from  the 
White  House,  and  similar  pressxires  06  a 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  from  a  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Industrial  contractors,  rather  than  trying 
to  meet  the  exacting  standards  of  stiff  com- 
petition and  professional  military  evaluation 
boards,  would  be  led  to  put  major  emphasis 
on  pressures  and  Influence  where  It  could 
count.  This  could  disastrously  compromise 
the  quality  of  weapons  for  the  free  world 
arsenal. 

The  controlling  principle  of  competition 
on  its  merits,  as  I  see  It.  does  not  preclude 
including  in  the  original  conditions  and 
terms  of  a  competition  provisions  that  some 
percentage  of  work  under  the  contract  should 
be  done  In  areas  officially  designated  as  de- 
pressed or  areas  of  high  unemployment.  But 
this,  or  any  other  public  Interest  condition, 
should  be  set  forth  In  the  original  terms 
of  the  competition — and  not  Introduced  ar- 
bitrarily at  the  close  of  the  competition. 

Civilian  control  Is  not  in  question  or  In 
doubt  with  the  military.  No  military  man 
today  Is  raising  the  slightest  question  as  to 
their  subordination   to  civilian   control. 

But  civilian  control  does  not  mep.n  clvlllnns 
make  all  the  decisions,  or  thnt  civilians  are 
entitled  to  make  arbitrary  decisions.  And 
one  clear  occasion  when  civilian  control 
could  be  called  Into  doubt  Is  when  civilian 
officials  encourage  a  defense  procurement 
system  that  Invites  tampering  and  becomes 
shot  full  of  political  rlnky-dlnk. 

Pew  elements  are  more  decisive  to  the 
survival  of  freemen  than  having  the  best 
weapons.  We  need  to  think  long  and  hard 
before  we  lend  ourselves  to  any  procurement 
system  that  could  give  us  second-rate  weap- 
ons. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  just  add  this-  I  be- 
lieve that  problems  are  things  to  be  tackled 
with  the  conviction  that  what  man  has 
messed  up.  man  can  straighten  out. 

But  we  have  to  look  at  the  problems 
squarely.  hone<tly.  and  fearlessly.  One  re- 
calls the  man  who  said:  "Don't  confuse  me 
with  the  facts.  My  mind  already  Is  made 
up."    No  convenient  cliches  can  provide  an- 
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swers  to  problems  that  thinkers  of  the  last 
century  did  not  Imagine 

In  testifying  recently  before  our  subcom- 
mittee which  is  studylEkg  natlonjU  security 
administration,  General  Noratad  made  this 
wise  comment:  "Sometimes  people  talk  as 
though  success  were  a  state  of  affairs  In 
which  there  were  no  problems.  But  as  I  see 
it  a  successful  country,  like  a  successful  man. 
win  never  see  the  day  that  does  not  bring 
a  fresh  quota  of  problems,  and  the  mark 
of  success  Is  to  deal  with  them  effectively." 


PHYSICAL  FITNESS— A  LIVING 
EXAMPLE 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr  President,  re- 
cently a  rather  remarkable  feat  took 
place  which  I  am  anxious  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  Mr  Harry 
Duell.  Park  Rapids,  Minn  ,  completed  a 
90-mile  walk  from  that  city  of  Fargo. 
N.  Dak.  The  amazing  aspect  of  his  feat 
is  that  Mr,  Duell  is  73  years  of  age.  The 
Hubbard  County  Independent  of  Park 
Rapids,  commended  Mr  Duell  on  his  ac- 
complishment in  a  recent  editorial.  As 
the  editorial  notes: 

The  abilities  and  qualities  which  enabled 
him  to  do  It  are  the  characteristics  which 
make  Harry  Duell  worthy  of  being  called  a 
living  example  to  all  the  people  of  America, 
whether  they  be  9  or  £0. 

C.  B.  <Bud>  Wilkinson,  Consultant  to 
the  President  on  Physical  Fitness, 
singled  out  Mr  Duell  for  his  walk  as  an 
ind  cation  of  the  value  of  a  sound  phys- 
ical fitness  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Hubbard  County  Inde- 
pendent along  with  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Duell  from  Mr.  C.  B.  (Bud)  Wilkinson, 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  sls  follows: 

A    LrviNC   EXAMI»LI 

Harry  Duell.  age  73.  recently  completed  a 
90-mlle  walk,  from  Park  Rapids  to  Fargo. 
The  apparent  reason  for  this  almost  unbe- 
lievable feat  was  to  publicize  the  Park  Rapids 
High  School  Band,  the  Park  Rapids  resort 
area,  and  the  Fargo  Band  Festival.  In  which 
more  than  5,000  youngsters  participated. 

Theie  are  worthy  causes  in  themselves,  but 
the  real  reason  he  did  It  and  the  abilities 
and  qualities  which  enabled  him  to  do  It 
are  the  characteristics  which  make  Harry 
Duell  worthy  of  being  called  a  living  example 
to  all  the  people  of  America,  whether  they 
be  9  or  90. 

First  of  all.  he  has  always  kept  himself  In 
excellent  physical  condition,  never  indulg- 
ing In  smoking  or  drinking  or  In  any  exceE:ses 
which  would  Impair  his  body.  This  Is  only 
part  of  the  reason. 

He  made  the  effort  because  his  good  friend 
R.  H.  Barry  asked  him  If  he  would  like  to 
do  It.  and  he  likes  to  do  things  for  his 
friends.  Also,  we  believe  he  realizes,  sub- 
consciously at  least,  that  his  approach  to 
life  Is  a  good  example  to  young  people 

A  very  humble  mi^n.  Harry  was  more  con- 
cerned about  the  other  people  Involved  than 
about  hlm.self  Once  embarked  on  the  proj- 
ect, he  was  anxloxis  to  complete  It  success- 
fully so^e  wouldn't  let  anyone  down. 

After  the  first  day  out,  his  feet  were  so 
badly  blistered  a  doctor  said  he'd  never  make 
It  and  would  have  preferred  Harry  to  stay 
In  bed.  With  characteristic  determination. 
Harry  treated  his  feet,  took  all  the  precau- 
tions possible  and  went  on  to  finish  what 
he  started. 


Well  meaning  persons  offered  him  rides  t« 
relieve  the  strain  and  make  It  easier  for  him 
Harry  was  Indignant;  he  would  not  "bua^- 
1  Inch.  He  said.  "I  said  I  would  walk  »» 
miles  and  ni  walk  the  full  90  miles  •• 

He  gained  nothing  for  himself  by  thi« 
effort  He  did  It  for  others  and  for  the  gooa 
example  he  could  set  for  them.  H-  dldn 
humbly  and  with  complete  Integrity.  He 
was  the  one  who  was  concerned  for  everyone 
else  and  cheered  the  rest  of  us  up  when  it 
looked  rough 

Wa  dldnt  know  Harry  Duell  when  it 
started,  but  we  have  learned  much  from  hlni 
and  have  a  great  respect  and  admiration  for 
this  man.  We  now  feel  privileged  to  think 
of   him  as  a  good  and  cheerful  friend 

Everyone  In  America  would  do  well  to 
follow  the  examples  he  sets  before  us— . 
congratulations. 

Thz  WHrrx  House. 
Washington.  May  8.  1963. 
Dear  Mr.  Duell:    The  President  joins  rne 
In  expressing  congratulations  upon  your  80- 
mlle  walk      Your  youthful  vigor  and  enthu- 
slasm  vividly  Illustrate  for  all  Americans  the 
value    of    regular    exercise.     We    appreciate 
your  assistance  In  stimulating  public  Inter- 
est In  the  physical  fitness  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

C.  B.  Wilkinson, 
Consultant    to    the   President 
on  Physical  Fitness. 
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COMMENDATION  OF  PROGRAM  OP 
NATIONAL  HEART  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  James 
V.  Warren,  the  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Heart  Association,  recently  wrote 
Dr.  Ralph  E.  Knuttl.  the  Director  of  the 
National  Heart  Institute,  to  convey  the 
congratulations  and  the  high  regard  of 
the  American  Heart  Association  Re- 
search Committee,  a  group  of  eminent 
scientists  in  the  field  of  cardiovascular 
research,  for  the  program  of  the  National 
Heart  Institute.  The  endorsement  of  the 
American  Heart  Association  Research 
Committee  for  the  progress  we  are  mak- 
ing in  combating  heart  diseases  through 
the  National  Heart  Institute  Is  high 
prai.se  and  richly  deserved  recognition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  of  Dr.  Warren  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Rigor d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Heart  Association.  Inc  , 

New  York.  March  7,  1963. 
Dr   Ralph  E   Knutti. 
Director.  National  Heart  Institute, 
Bcthcscla.  Md. 

Dear  Dr  Knutti:  The  American  Heart 
Association  Research  Committee,  composed 
of  scientists  In  the  field  of  cardiovascular 
research  has  asked  me  to  transmit  to  you 
their  views  concerning  the  research  program 
of  the  National  Heart  Institute.  I  am  pleased 
to  do  this  because  I  am  syn. pathetic  with 
the  observations  that  they  wls'.i  to  make. 

The  Heart  Association's  committee  con- 
gratulates the  National  He.-irt  Institute  and 
Its  National  Advisory  Heart  Council  on  their 
program.  In  particular,  they  know  the  pro- 
ductive Intramural  research  activities.  In- 
cluding the  well  known  epidemiological 
study  of  coronary  artery  disease  and  hyper- 
tension In  Framlngham.  Mass.  They  also 
commend  the  Institute  oa  the  broad  and 
significant  role  In  many  of  the  Important 
advances  In  the  cardiovascular  field  since 
establishment  of   the  Institute  In   1948      A 


particular  feature  of  this  program  has  been 
that  the  Investigator  has  been  able  to  pursue 
bis  search  for  new  knowledge  with  a  mini- 
mum of  restriction  and  a  maximum  of  ef- 
fectiveness. 

Members  of  the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion Research  Committee  note,  however,  that 
recent  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  (Fountain  com- 
mittee) were  critical  of  certain  aspects  of 
the  extramural  program  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
although  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  pro- 
gr.am  appears  to  have  been  directly  Involved, 
the  Implication  has  been  made  that  the 
criticism  applied  to  a  sizable  portion  of  this 
extramural  support  activity.  Although  cer- 
tain changes  In  administrative  procedure 
for  research  awards  may  be  necessary  as 
the  extramural  program  matures  and  ex- 
pands, the  research  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Heart  Association  wishes  to  reaffirm  Its 
confidence  In  the  research  support  program 
of  the  National  Heart  Institute.  Our  com- 
mittee has  grave  concern  that  as  a  result 
of  these  Investigations  restrictions  may  come 
Into  effect  that  would  seriously  Interfere 
with  the  quest  for  new  scientific  knowledge. 

As  a  physician  and  medical  scientist,  I 
am  pleased  to  transmit  the  foregoing  senti- 
ments of  the  American  Heart  Association 
Research  Committee  and  assure  you  that 
the  Association  looks  forward  to  continued 
cooperation  between  the  Institute  and  the 
Association  as  together  we  continue  to  move 
along  the  path  leading  to  ultimate  conquest 
of  cardiovascular  diseases. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  V.  Warren,  M.D. 


THE  PRESIDENTS   TAX  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  a 
little  over  a  month  ago,  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  dealing  with  facets 
of  the  President's  tax  program  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Baltimore  Sun.  I  said  at 
that  time  that  I  was  disturbed  over  the 
reception  which  the  President's  tax  pro- 
gram had  been  recel\ing.  Needless  to 
say,  I  am  still  concerned. 

I  am  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
reducing  our  present  level  of  unemploy- 
ment, stimulating  industrial  investment, 
and  raising  our  rate  of  economic  growth. 
I  believe  that  proposals  to  revise  our  tax 
rates  downward  are  an  Important  factor 
in  accomplishing  these  objectives. 

Recently,  the  Sun  had  an  editorial 
commenting  on  the  endorsement  by  50 
of  the  country's  corporate  leaders  of  the 
administration's  tax-cut  proposal.  I  hail 
this  as  a  significant  push  for  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  editorial  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From   the    Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun,    Apr.   27, 
1963] 

How  To  Grow 

Half  a  hundred  of  the  country's  corporate 
leaders,  with  some  200  more  expected  to 
concur,  have  given  the  administration's  tax 
cut  proposal  the  push  it  may  need  for 
passage. 

The  group  was  formed  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Treasury,  but  as  a  spokesman  makes 
plain  It  "wrote  lu  own  script."  While  It 
does  not  agree  In  detail  with  the  President's 
tax  program,  and  while  many  members  un- 
doubtedly  have    their   particular   points   of 


disagreement,  the  group  comes  out  squarely 
and  persuasively  In  favor  of  Mr.  Kennedy's 

main  thesis. 

Applying  the  principles  of  private  business 
to  the  national  economy,  these  executives  are 
unimpressed  by  the  arg\iment  that  because 
the  national  economy  today  Is  better  off 
than  had  been  foreseen,  nothing  need  be 
done.  They  believe  that  with  the  national 
economy,  as  with  a  corporation,  a  fair  situa- 
tion must  be  exploited  to  create  a  better. 

They  are  diasatlsfled  with  the  economy's 
rate  of  growth,  and  believe  It  should  and 
can  be  accelerated. 

One  way  of  creating  faster  growth,  they 
are  convinced.  Is  through  substantial  tax 
cuts  soon.  They  emphasize  the  necessity  for 
governmental  economies,  and  call  for  a 
"reasonable  balance  between  Federal  Income 
and  expenditures"  at  an  early  date,  but  for 
this  year  they  put  tax  cuts  above  budget  bal- 
ancing. That  U.  they  agree  essentially  with 
Mr.  Kennedy's  and  Mr.  Dillon's  contention 
that  the  way  to  sound  budgets  lies  through 
economic  growth. 

The  business  executives  suggest  that  any 
broad  tax  reforms  be  f>ostponed,  a  view  close 
to  the  one  that  the  President — whose  Initially 
proposed  reforms  are  a  hodgepodge  of  some 
good  and  a  lot  of  bad — has  been  coming 
around  to.  They  see  a  lowering  of  the  tax 
structure  as  the  priority  reform,  and  they 
are  right. 

These  powerful  businessmen  are  not  saying 
that  what's  good  for  them  Is  good  for  the 
country.  They  put  It  the  other  way  round: 
What's  good  for  the  country  Is  good  for  them, 
and  for  all.  Their  contribution  to  the  tax 
discussion  Is  most  valuable,  for  its  tone  of  re- 
sponsibility and  as  much  or  more  for  Its 
expression  of   vision   and   confidence. 


FARM  PROBLEM 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  26,  there  appeared  an  editorial  in 
the  New  York  Times  calling  for  a  renewed 
effort  to  solve  the  so-called  "farm  prob- 
lem." 

For  many  years  now  I  have  watched 
the  evolution  of  our  farm  program  with 
some  misgivings.  I  have  consistently 
opposed  the  extension  of  this  program, 
which  I  felt  merely  continued  woefully 
ineffective  Crovernment  participation  in 
our  farm  economy. 

Most  recently,  I  vigorously  opposed  the 
adoption  of  the  Feed  Grain  Act.  As  we 
all  know,  it  passed.  I  also  opposed  and 
urged  the  farmers  of  Maryland  to  vote 
"No"  on  the  wheat  referendum.  The 
farmers  of  Maryland  voted  against  the 
imposition  of  the  most  stringent  set  of 
price  and  production  controls  ever  im- 
posed on  any  segment  of  the  American 
economy  by  more  than  a  4  to  1  vote.  I 
applaud  their  action  and  the  action  of 
the  farmers  throughout  the  country. 

Opposition  alone  would  be  irrespon- 
sible. I  believe  that  it  is  now  our  duty  to 
evolve  new  solutions  for  this  thorny 
problem.  Because  the  Times  editorial 
writer  has  expressed  so  well  the  present 
situation  vis-a-vis  our  Eigricultural  econ- 
omy, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  attached  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
£is  follows: 

Battle  Ovxr  Farm  Poijct 
Now  that  the  administration  has  lost  Its 
fight  for  rigid  controls  over  wheat  produc- 
tion, the  battle  over  farm  policy  enters  a 


new  and  crucial  stage.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture OrvlUe  Freeman  Is  tempted  to  let 
the  farmers  stew  In  their  own  Juice  and 
discover  for  themselves  the  harsh  realities 
of  an  abrupt  return  to  the  free  market.  The 
Republicans  want  to  make  political  hay  out 
of  the  wheat  vote  by  continuing  to  offer 
protection  to  the  farmers.  Either  course 
would  be  a  mistake. 

The  administration  has  to  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  wheat  Is  too  important  to  be  left  to 
the  wheat  growers.  President  Kennedy,  who 
won  the  White  House  In  1960  without  the  aid 
of  the  farm  States,  may  stick  to  his  jxjsl- 
tlon,  taken  before  the  referendum,  that  the 
administration  will  resist  any  attempt  to  ball 
out  the  farmer.  Like  the  old  gray  mare, 
the  farm  vote  Isn't  what  It  used  to  be. 
Moreover,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can 
cite  the  precedent  of  1939,  when  the  tobacco 
growers  rejected  controls  only  to  restore  them 
the  following  year  after  suffering  a  severe 
drop  in  Income. 

But  the  price  of  doing  nothing  on  wheat. 
the  Nation's  largest  field  crop  and  third 
largest  cash  crop.  Is  enormous.  It  will  mean 
a  vast  addition  to  our  already  swollen 
granaries  and  poverty  for  many  marginal 
farmers.  It  Is  unfair  to  punish  fanners  for 
their  decision  when  the  Government's  past 
policies  are  at  least  partly  responsible  for 
the  present  situation. 

Even  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, champion  of  the  free  market  lu  agrl- 
cultvu^  and  leader  of  the  fight  against  con- 
trols, does  not  favor  complete  abandonment 
of  the  farmer.  But  Its  proposals,  and  those 
sponsored  by  Republicans  In  Congress, 
amount  to  a  reward  for  defeating  the  ad- 
ministration. Their  plan  of  a  handout,  of 
greatest  benefit  to  the  big  and  efficient  farm 
units,  would  be  an  even  bigger  mistake,  be- 
cause It  would  do  nothing  to  eliminate  either 
poverty  or  the  surpluses. 

With  farmers  turning  thumbs  down  on 
high  price  supports  and  tight  controls,  the 
only  permanent  solution  lies  In  a  return  to 
a  free  market,  while  the  Government  takes 
steps  to  spare  farms  unnecessary  hardship 
In  making  the  transition.  This  means  the 
gradual  elimination  of  all  price  supports 
on  crops,  which  will  restore  a  single  price 
system  in  both  the  domestic  and  world  mar- 
kets. Direct  payments  should  be  made  to 
marginal  farmers,  who  should  be  encouraged 
to  leave  agriculture  by  being  given  retrain- 
ing. Direct  payments  also  should  be  made 
to  all  farmers  who  agree  to  curb  or  divert 
production. 

The  road  back  to  a  free  market  will  not 
be  short  or  easy.  Nor  will  it  be  inexpen- 
sive. But  the  problem  of  plenty  amid  pov- 
erty will  grow  worse  If  the  administration 
and  Its  opponents  remain  attached  to  the 
old  and  unworkable  solutions.  The  only 
hope  Is  In  a  brandnew  approach  that  will 
end  the  overproduction  of  crops  and  sub- 
standard farm  Incomes. 


OWNERSHIP  AND  OPERATION  OF 
WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  AlTD 
DULLES  INTERNATIONAL  AIR- 
PORTS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  7. 1  introduced  in  the  Senate  S. 
738,  which  would  divest  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  of  the  responsibility  for 
ownership  and  operation  of  Washington 
National  and  Dulles  International  Air- 
ports. By  so  doing,  it  would  eliminate  an 
important  conflict  of  interest  which 
presently  threatens  the  economic  life  of 
Baltimore's  Friendship  Airport.  Under 
present  law,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
is  charged  with  regulating  air  commerce 
in  order  to  promote  its  development  and 
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safety  in  the  public  Interest.  Also  under 
current  law,  It  Is  charged  with  the  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  airports  which 
compete  with  other  airports  that  are 
subject  to  its  regxilations.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  such  an  arrangement  is  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest  as  well  as 
the  public  safety. 
^^JThe  citizens  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on  their 
own  behalf  and  through  their  elected 
representatives,  have  been  making  a  very 
great  effort  since  the  opening  of  Dulles 
International  Airport  at  ChantUly,  Va.. 
to  prevent  this  new  facility  from  under- 
mining the  service  and  economy  of 
Friendship  Airport. 

Every  effort  has  and  is  being  made  on 
the  part  of  Maryland's  elected  ofBcials 
to  bring  about  a  proper  solution  to  this 
problem.  Friendship  Airport  has  no  fear 
of  open  and  fair  competition.  Friend- 
ship Airport  Is  threatened  by  the  with- 
drawal of  flights  to  the  new  Dulles  fa- 
cility, resulting  from  its  accreditation  by 
the  CAB  as  the  ofBcial  Washington  area 
airport  for  jet  service. 

These  efforts  on  the  part  of  Maryland 
officials  are  being  reinforced  in  many 
significant  ways  by  the  efforts  of  busi- 
ness and  civic  groups  and  individual 
citizens  throughout  the  State.  Many  of 
my  colleagues  may  have  noticed  in  their 
travels  through  surrounding  Maryland 
the  thousands  of  automobiles  carrying 
bimiper  stickers  urging  continued  sup- 
port for  Friendship  Airport. 

I  have  recently  received  a  resolution 
of  the  County  Council  of  Baltimore 
County  which  urges  industry,  commerce, 
and  private  citizens  throughout  Mary- 
land to  continue  their  exclusive  use  and 
support  of  Friendship  International  Air- 
port. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this  resolution  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Resohttion  7 
Whereaa  since  the  conatxuction  and  open- 
ing of  the  multlmllllon  dollar  air  terminal 
In  ChantUly,  Va  ,  known  as  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport,  the  use  of  Friendship  In- 
ternational Airport  as  a  passenger  terminal 
has  been  greatly  affected;  and 

Wherea.  the  Baltimore  Association  of 
Commerce  estimates  that  Baltimore  is  losing 
more  than  $1,000  per  day  as  a  result  of  un- 
fair competition  from  Dulles,  which  they 
believe  results  from  the  FAA  acting  as  both 
airline  policeman  and  airport  landlord:  and 
Whereas  this  loss  of  business  to  Baltimore 
la  adversely  affecting  not  only  Baltimore  City, 
but  also  the  surrounding  metropolitan  area. 
Including  Baltimore  County:   and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  feeling  of  the  County 
Council  the  leaders  of  Industry  and  com- 
merce and  the  private  citizens  should  be 
made  aware  of  the  need  for  support  of 
Friendship  International  Airport  and  be 
encouraged  to  give  and  promote  such  sup- 
port: Now  therefore,  be  It. 

Resolved  by  the  County  Council  of  Balti- 
more County.  Ud..  thia  first  day  of  May, 
1963.  That  Industry,  commerce  and  private 
citizens  be  urged  to  use  and  support  Friend- 
ship International  Airport  exclusively  and  to 
foster  and  promote  Its  exclusive  use  and 
support  throughout  the  Baltimore  Metro- 
politan area:   be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  citizens  urge  their 
elected  representatives  of  the  Senate  and 
Congress   of    the   United   States    to   promote 
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and  support  an  increase  of  airline  service 
to  and  from  Friendship  International  Air- 
port; be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  rerolutlon  be 
forwarded  to  the  two  US.  Senators  and  eight 
Representatives  to  the  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Maryland 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  County  News  Week 
in  Baltimore  County,  Md..  there  ap- 
peared a  report  on  present  operations 
at  the  new  Dulles  facility  at  Chantilly, 
Va.  In  the  interests  of  having  the  rec- 
ord perfectly  clear,  and  because  I  am 
certain  that  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  present  status  of  this  multi- 
million  dollar  project,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  report  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Airport  Report 
From  the  air  and  from  the  ground.  Dulles 
InternaUonal  Airport  Is  a  dream  come  true. 
Set  down  boldly  with  the  help  of  millions 
upon  millions  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars,  Dul- 
les Is  everything  an  airport  should  be — and 
then  some.  To  say  that  no  expense  has  been 
spared  to  create  this  colossus  would  be  an 
understatement  of  fact 

Passengers — few  as  they  may  be — never 
really  get  a  good  look  at  the  monster  they 
and  millions  of  other  nonflylng  Americans 
have  created  To  get  the  proverbial  blrd's- 
eye-vlew,  one  needs  to  fly  Into  the  field  In  a 
light  aircraft  at  about  8.000  feet  on  a  clear 
afternoon      This    we    did    late    last    week. 

Much  a.i  we  hate  the  word  "complex"  to 
describe  a  king-size  engineering  venture,  the 
word  does  have  Its  uses — especially  when  It 
comes  to  Dulles  International.  For  Dulles 
U  not  an  airport  at  all,  but  a  mammoth 
labyrinth  of  endless  concrete  runways,  taxi- 
ways,  aprons  and  buildings  spread  out  over 
a  vast  area  of  virgin  countryside  It  has,  In 
fact.  Including  the  airlines  and  their  would- 
be  passengers,  no  real  relationship  to  any- 
thing. Perhaps  Dulles  can  best  be  com- 
pared to  Brazils  enormously  expensive  and 
completely  unusable  capital.  Brasilia. 

Fifteen  minutes  out  of  Dulles  over  down- 
town Washington  we  called  the  tower  for 
routine  clearance.  The  crisp  voice  of  the 
FAA  employees  came  back  Instantly  loud 
and  clear.  "Proceed  on  present  course.  No 
local  traffic  "  This  was  the  tipoff  on  what 
we  were  to  find.  No  traffic — local  or  other- 
wise—is  the  bane  of  Dulles'  entlstence 

In  making  our  approach  to  the  field,  two 
large  Jet  aircraft — one  TWA  and  the  other 
American — crouched  snugly  In  front  of 
their  hangars  a  country-mile  from  the  Ad- 
ministration Building  These  two  and  a 
few  private  aircraft  such  as  ours  were  the 
only  flying  machines  In  evidence 

Since  our  objective  was  the  main  terminal 
building,  we  switched  over,  upon  landing, 
to  the  'gTound  control"  frequency  and  re- 
quested permission  to  park  our  peanut  size 
airplane  on  the  wide,  glistening  concrete 
apron  "Permission  denied.  Proceed  to 
parking  area  for  private  aircraft  " 

We  proceeded  for  about  8  minutes  and 
Anally  wound  up  away  off  in  the  boondocks 
Half  a  dozen  light  airplanes  were  parked 
on  the  broad  concrete  apron  in  front  of 
the  offices  of  the  company  which  has  the 
concession  to  handle  noncommercial  planes. 
We  were  directed  to  a  spot  hard  by  a  chemi- 
cal outdoor  privy  and  relieved  of  a  12  50  land- 
ing fee  charge  This  fee.  fortunately.  In- 
cluded a  station  wagon  ride  to  and  from  the 
main  terminal  about  a  half  mile  away. 
"How's  business''  ■  we  inquired  of  the  station 
wagon  driver  He  gave  vis  a  sickly,  hollow 
laugh. 


If  the  terminal  building  at  DuUei  inter 
national  has  received  no  architectural 
awards.  It  Is  somebody's  serloxis  oversight 
Bold,  challenging  In  design,  well  laid  out  and 
encompassing  another  vast  "complex"  of 
stores,  escalators,  a  nursery,  duty-free  shoo 
waiting  rooms,  a  memorial  court,  and  any- 
thing else  you  care  to  mention,  the  terminal 
could  pass  for  a  mausoleum  anywhere  a 
lone,  elderly  woman  was  the  sole  occupant 
of  the  enormous  waiting  room  Less  than 
half  of  the  airline  ticket  counters  were 
manned.  And  the  principal  customers  at 
the  glittering  news  and  cigarette  counters  a« 
far  as  we  could  Judge,  were  terminal  em- 
ployees. 

Like  cats  who  had  been  caught  swallow 
Ing  canaries,  all  of  the  permanent  staff  at 
Dulles  feemed  to  be  acutely  fmbarrassed  by 
the  lack  of  activity  at  the  facility.  When 
asked  whether  she  was  doing  much  business 
the  pretty  girl  who  ran  the  duty-free  shop 
for  outgoing  oversea  passengers  (Bourbon 
whiskey,  men's  toiletries,  razors  and  the 
like)  laughed  wryly  and  replied:  "Are  you 
kidding?"  Upon  being  pressed  as  to  the  ac- 
tual volume  of  dally  business,  the  fair 
maiden  Immediately  took  fright  and  advised 
us  that  we  would  have  to  take  this  financial 
matter  up  with  the  owner  of  the  concession 
who  operated  out  of  an  office  In  downtown 
Washington. 

The  busiest  ticket  counter,  leased  by 
United  Airlines  and  boasting  three  unl- 
formed  employees  and  no  passengers,  were 
extremely  gushy  when  asked  to  pose  for  a 
photograph.  Near  panic  ensued  when  we 
proclaimed  ourselves  represenUtlves  from 
Baltimore's  Friendship  International  and 
the  spokesman  for  the  group,  with  pathos  in 
his  voice,  said:  "We  ain't  saying  nothing" 

The  only  really  aggressive  person  we  met 
on  our  entire  tour  of  Dulles  International 
was  a  gentleman  In  uniform  who  looked  like 
a  cross  between  a  brigadier  general  In  the 
Mexican  Army  and  the  doorman  In  front  of  a 
snappy  Park  Avenue  hotel.  His  superbly 
embroidered  shoulder  patch  (FAA)  pro- 
claimed him  to  be  a  guard  employed  by  the 
Government  which  not  only  runs  the  air- 
port but  Is  currently  engaged  In  the  dubious 
distinction  of  trying  to  thug  reluctant  air- 
lines Into  using  this  all  but  vacant  facility. 
"Hey,  Mac."  he  said  eyeing  the  camera, 
"are  them  photographs  going  to  be  for  pub- 
lication? If  so.  you  ain't  supposed  to  be 
Uking  them  in  here  without  permission  " 

We  explained  quite  patiently  that  Dulles 
International,  as  a  creature  of  ua  poor  tax- 
payers, is  public  property  and  that  permis- 
sion to  take  photographs  of  property  for 
which  we.  personally  to  some  small  extent, 
had  paid  for  was  ridiculous. 

Mr  FAA  demanded  that  all  three  of  us 
des'-rnd  to  the  bowels  of  the  terminal  where 
the  captain  of  the  guard  was  located  We 
countered  by  refusing  to  go  and  suggesting 
that  the  capUln  of  the  guard  afcend  to  the 
main  waiting  room  and  Interview  we  In- 
significant fellows  who  were  paying  his  sal- 
ary Mr  FAA  retired  to  a  nearby  telephone 
and  came  back  with  the  word  that  the  cap- 
tain of  the  guard  did  not  want  to  see  us 
and  that  we  were  free  to  take  any  number  of 
photographs  without  Interference 

Two  rather  unusual  features  of  the  ter- 
minal building  rather  struck  our  fancy.  One 
was  the  subterranean  swimming  pool  which 
served  as  the  catchment  basin  for  a  spout 
of  water  remlnlrcent  of  a  whale  blowing  off 
steam  This  not  unimpressive  bit  of  ma- 
sonry, we  gathered,  was  by  way  of  being  a 
tribute  to  the  late  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles,  for  whom  the  airport  Is  named 
Much  more  frightening  from  the  taxpayers' 
stiindpolnt  Is  the  enormous  line  of  enor- 
mously costly  "mobile  lounges"  which,  most- 
ly unused,  line  the  front  apron  of  the  ter- 
minal building  The  function  of  these 
self-propelled  mastodons  which  are  nearly  the 
size  of  a  freight  car  Is  to  transport  passen- 
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gers  from  th«  terminal  to  the  waiting  jets 
which  are  located  6  or  6  minutes  away  across 
the  giddy  convolutions  of  concrete  and 
greensward 

If  ever  the  taxpayers  were  had  in  a  big 
way.  this  Is  It,  this  Is  It,  this  is  It. 

Nearly  half  or  more  of  the  passenger 
ticket  counters  at  Dulles  International  are 
not  presently  manned.  However,  each  of 
these  vacant  counters  has  a  direct-line  phone 
on  the  counter  to  the  offices  of  the  airline 
In  downtown  Wafhlngton.  We  picked  up  a 
couple  at  random.  In  each  case  we  an- 
nounced ourselves  as  an  Incoming  passenger 
from  the  West  awaiting  service  to  another 
city.  And  here  are  the  answers  we  got  from 
polite  young  ladles  at  the  other  end  of  the 
direct  line. 

Allegheny  Airlines:  "No,  we  aren't  running 
any  service  out  of  Dulles.  No,  we  don't  know 
when  service  out  of  Dulles  will  start.  Yes, 
we  do  have  a  plane  to  Harrlsburg  later  this 
afternoon  from  Washington  National,  but 
you  had  better  leave  in  plenty  of  time  to  get 
Into  town.  The  limousine  service  out  there 
Isnt  very  good  so  far  " 

Lake  Central:  "Where  did  you  say  you 
are?  Oh,  Dulles.  No,  as  far  as  I  know 
we  don't  have  any  plans  to  run  air  service 
out  of  Dulles  at  the  present  time.  You'll 
have  to  come  downtown  In  a  limousine  to 
catch  one  of  our  flights  out  of  Washington 
National." 

Suddenly  the  tomb-like  sUence  was  broken 
by  an  electrifying  announcement.  American 
Airlines  evening  flight  to  the  west  coast 
would  shortly  be  boarding.  We  rushed  to 
the  American  counter,  where  about  18  pas- 
sengers were  checking  In.  All  of  the  airline 
employees  at  the  other  counters  rallied 
around  to  watch  this  phenomenon.  Bags 
were  weighed,  tickets  were  checked,  and  the 
passengers  were  herded  Into  the  midsection 
of  the  waiting  room  where  one  of  the  num- 
bered gates  suddenly  lit  up. 

And  then,  wonder  of  wonders,  the  "mobile 
lounge"  ambled  slowly  up  the  apron,  opened 
Its  doors  and  engvUfed  the  paying  customers. 

Having  watched  the  grand  finale,  we  re- 
turned by  station  wagon  to  our  small  plane 
near  the  portable  chemical  privy.  As  we  re- 
threaded  the  maze  of  concrete  taxlways,  we 
called  the  tower.  We  were  advised  to  hold 
short  of  the  runway  until  the  American  Air- 
lines Jet  had  cleared  the  field.  The  huge 
red  and  silver  plane  roared  smoothly  down 
the  11.600-foot  runway  In  front  of  us,  was 
silhouetted  briefly  against  the  setting  sun 
and  then  disappeared  Into  the  darkening 
■kles. 

Once  more  came  the  crisp  voice  from  the 
tower.  Almost  apologetically  the  tower  op- 
erator informed  us  that  It  would  not  be 
necessary  to  taxi  to  the  end  of  the  runway. 
"You  still  have  4,200  feet  of  runway  from 
your  Intersection.  I  think  that  wUl  be 
enough." 

Our  little  plane  rose  easily  after  a  run  of 
about  1,200  feet  and  we  left  Dulles  Inter- 
national to  darkness  and  an  army  of  em- 
ployees looking  fur  customers. 


GRADUATION  DAY  ADDRESS  BY 
VICE  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AT 
U.S.  NAVAL  ACADEMY 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President, 
graduates  of  our  great  Military  and  Na- 
val Academies  have  played  distinguished 
and  significant  roles  in  American  life 
throughout  our  history.  They  continue 
to  make  an  inestimable  contribution  to 
our  Nation's  strength,  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  freedom,  and  to  the  protec- 
tion of  free  peoples  throughout  the 
world. 

Now  that  the  air  age  has  progressed 
Into  the  space  age,  the  Air  Force  Acad- 


emy promises  to  make  similar  contribu- 
tions— on  our  own  planet  and  beyond. 

Since  1845,  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
has  been  located  at  Annapolis,  Md.  My 
State  is  proud  to  be  the  traditional  home 
of  the  Academy,  and  of  the  many  young 
men  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  for  service  which  the 
Academy  offers. 

Yesterday  871  young  oflBcers  were 
graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy. 
The  commencement  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  It  is  with 
great  confidence  in  the  futures  of  these 
young  men  and  the  contributions  they 
will  make  to  our  society,  and  with  great 
pride  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  Vice  President's  remarks 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  U.S.  Naval  Academy  June  5. 
1963 — The  iNTEcarrY  of  National  Strategy 

I  am  proud  as  a  citizen  to  come  to  this 
honored  institution  and  to  have  a  part  In 
the  graduation  exercises  for  the  Naval 
Academy  class  of  1963. 

I  am  also  proud  for  certain  personal  rea- 
sons to  be  here — the  first  being,  the  uniform 
of  a  naval  officer  which  I  was  privileged  to 
wear  In  the  South  Pacific  In  1942;  and  the 
second  being,  a  certain  pin  of  a  kind  well 
known  to  each  of  you — and  to  your  fiances — 
which  Is  worn  by  my  older  daughter,  at  least 
most  of  the  time. 

I  would  not.  of  course,  want  to  leave  any 
impression  of  partiality  to  one  service.  The 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  In  the  early  thirties.  Gen. 
Malln  Craig,  once  told  President  Roosevelt. 
"Sir.  I  don't  mind  when  you  speak  of  the 
Army  as  'them,'  but  I  find  It  disturbing  that 
you  always  refer  to  the  Navy  as  'us.'  " 

On  this  day  30  years  ago.  In  1933,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  was  the  speaker  here — and  he 
awarded  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  for 
the  first  time  In  the  Naval  Academy's  history. 
I  know  each  of  you  Is  proud  of  your  new 
commission.  I  am  stire  you  are  equally 
proud  of  your  degree. 

You  have  completed  a  demanding  and 
difficult  4-year  course  at  the  finest  Institu- 
tion of  Its  kind  In  the  world.  You  go  now  to 
what  Is — what  must  always  be — the  strongest 
Navy  on  the  seas. 

There  Is  no  contradiction  in  our  Nation's 
reliance  upon  classroom  and  campus  for 
training  those  to  be  entrusted  with  the  lead- 
ership of  our  arms.  On  the  contrary,  It 
would  be  Incompatible  with  our  character  as 
a  Nation  If  those  who  command  our  fleets 
and  armies  were  not  trained  first  In  the 
values  of  the  society  they  defend. 

The  world  you  confront  today  Is  a  com- 
plex world.  Yet  complex  as  It  Is,  the  choices 
of  the  world  In  this  period  are  greatly  sim- 
plified. We  have — and  mankind  has  with 
us — the  choice  of  freedom  or  slavery,  liberty 
or  tyranny,  alliance  or  subjugation,  cooper- 
ation or  destruction. 

The  basic  choices  are  not  hard.  Actually, 
they  are  easy  choices — and  we  In  America 
made  them  long  ago.  But  the  choice  once 
made  is  not  so  simply  fulfilled.  Chooelng 
freedom  and  having  freedom  are  two  entirely 
different  exercises — and  keeping  freedom  Is 
the  most  complex  and  difficult  of  all. 

A  hazard  of  our  open  society  Is  the  tend- 
ency to  assume  that  the  simple  choice  simply 
made  will  be  fulfilled  by  a  succession  of  other 
simple  choices.  But  this  Is  not  the  case. 
If  given  your  choice.  I  suppose  some  few 
of  you  might  choose  the  life  of  an  admiral 
over  the  life  of  a  midshipman — or  even  of 
an  ensign.    That  choice  is  simple.    But  with 


all  due  respect  to  your  past  4  yecuv,  the 
choices  an  admiral  m\i6t  make  are  hardly 
so  simple  &B  the  choice  between  his  rank 
and  yours. 

Americans  have  made  their  choice  of  free- 
dom. But  there  Is  a  less  than  perfect  under- 
standing among  us  tliat  decisions  necessary 
to  support,  preserve,  and  extend  that  free- 
dom are  not  so  simple  nor  are  they  so  simply 
made. 

In  the  history  of  our  American  politics, 
the  traditional  partisan  appeal  has  l>een  a 
promise  to  the  people  of  a  better  life.  Gen- 
erations of  political  leaders  have  offered  to 
the  people  the  hope  of  "a  full  dinner  pall,  " 
"a  chicken  In  every  pot,"  "two  cars  In  every 
garage,"  "a  square  deal,"  "a  new  deal,"  "a 
fair  deal."  If  sometimes  the  words  have  gone 
sour — to  the  embarrassment  of  the  political 
"Ins"  and  the  delight  of  thj  political 
"outs" — this  cumulative  promise  of  a  better 
life  at  home  Is  a  promise  fulfilled. 

But  In  recent  years,  there  appears  to  be 
a  new  climate  of  thought  In  which  some 
ch.Tnt  slogans  that  are  not  merely  extrava- 
gant but  totally  Illusory — and  dangerous  to 
our  existence  as  a  free  people. 

The  path  of  responsibility  Is  described  as 
appeasement.  Highsounding — but  low  con- 
tent— phrases  are  put  forward  as  spurious 
alternatives  to  national  policy. 

We  are  told  that  we  should  take  "strong 
action"  and  our  International  troubles  will 
evaporate.  But  when  the  advocates  of  this 
"strong  action"  are  pressed  for  specifics  they 
offer  only  "strong"  words — like  the  little  boy 
shouting  defiance  at  the  neighborhood  bully 
after  he  has  gone  home  to  supper. 

We  are  told  that  we  should  take  a  "firm 
stand"  and  the  hobgoblins  of  international 
turmoil  will  go  away.  But  when  we  ask 
where  this  "firm  stand"  Is  to  be  taken  where 
it  has  not  already  been  taken — upon  what 
ground,  upon  what  battlefield — it  always 
turns  out  that  the  sloganeers  mean  in  the 
pages  of  their  favorite,  slick  paper  magazine. 

We  are  told  that  our  national  goal  must 
be  "victory  "  and  that  then  our  success  will 
be  assured.  But  when  we  ask  who  is  against 
victory  for  our  country.  It  always  turns  out 
that  the  champions  of  this  phrase  are  not 
talking  about  victory  for  our  country  but 
"victory"  for  their  own,  partisan  clique  over 
the  current  administration,  wliatevcr  it  may 
be. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  these  slogans, 
though  empty,  are  dangerous.  They  are 
dangerotis  because  they  can  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  hard,  adult  thought.  And  they 
also  prepare  the  psychological  climate  for  the 
type  of  Irresponsibility  that  can  mean  dis- 
aster In  the  age  of  the  nuclear  reactor  and 
outer  space. 

Sadly,  it  Is  true  that  there  are  forces,  how- 
ever small,  that  would  play  the  Juvenile  game 
of  "chicken"  with  our  national  life  and  our 
national  destiny. 

We  must  not  libel  the  roads  that  lead  to 
peace  or  glamorize  the  roads  that  lead  to  war 
We  learned  at  a  tragic  price  the  folly  of  heed- 
ing orators  who  insisted  our  national  strat- 
egy be  permanent  isolation.  We  would  pay 
a  higher  price  for  heeding  orators  who  insist 
our  national  strategy  be  instant  interven- 
tion. 

Our  concept  of  civilian  control  over  the 
military  has  served  us  well.  But  we  must 
never  permit  psirtlsan  political  passions  to 
force  irresponsibility  upon  otir  military  strat- 
egies. Every  totalitarianism  we  have  op- 
posed In  this  century  grew  up  around  dema- 
gogs dictating  national  strategies  from  atop 
a  soapbox  or  from  the  beer  cellars  of  party 
halls. 

You  have  been  well  grounded  In  studies 
of  your  own  government  and  ovir  political 
and  economic  institutions.  You  fully  appre- 
ciate, as  President  Kennedy  said  from  this 
platform  2  years  ago,  "Few  of  the  Important 
problems  of  our  time  have  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis been  solved  by  military  power  alone." 
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Because  there  has  been  more  delay  than 
decision  In  many  of  our  domestic  realms,  the 
political  community  In  the  United  States 
races  today  some  of  the  most  complex  and 
difficult  dilemmas  and  concerns  of  the  20 
years  since  World  War  II. 

In  our  national  commitment  to  freedom, 
we  have  never  had.  we  do  not  have  now.  we 
shall  never  have  any  goal  or  any  objective 
short  of  victory.  We  know  that  victory  lies 
only  at  the  end  of  the  road  of  responsibility. 
We  have  built  the  strength  we  now  maintain, 
we  have  fashioned  the  unity  which  now 
shields  freedom,  we  have  offered  our  helping 
hand  to  those  who  would  enjoy  freedom  with 
us  so  that  we  might  together  make  peace. 
rather  than  separately  make  wair. 

America  does  not  strive  to  avoid  war  be- 
cause we  fear  It — but  because  we  hate  It  We 
do  not  strive  for  peace  because  we  are  weak — 
but  because  we  are  stro:ig.  If  I  may  say  so. 
we  are  not  patient  because  we  as  a  nation 
lack  guts — but  because  we  as  a  nation  have 
guts 

Because  we  have  courage,  we  must  likewise 
Insist  always  that  civil  government  meets  its 
domestic  responsibilities  without  using  our 
security  commitments  as  an  excuse  for  delay 
In  overcoming  Insecurity  In  the  lives  of  any 
of  our  people. 

We  have  for  nearly  200  years  kept  this  Re- 
public. The  dynasties  and  crowns  and 
thrones  and  seats  of  empire  which  stood 
when  this  young  land  was  born  have  passed 
Into  oblivion.  Our  Government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  pjeople.  and  for  the  people  has 
risen  to  the  pinnacle  of  history. 

Our  Nation  has  stood  against  the  aggres- 
sors— the  mightiest  aggressors  of  history. 
The  line  we  drew  15  years  ago  through  Greece 
and  Turkey  and  across  Western  Europe.  Is  a 
line  which  has  remained  unchanged  The 
enemy  of  freedom  has  been  contained. 

Our  purpose  now,  our  goal  now.  Is  more 
than  mere  containment  for  our  adversaries. 
We  hope,  we  aim.  we  pray,  and  we  work  to 
achieve  the  ultimate  breakthrough  of  free- 
dom into  all  the  world  around  us  and  among 
the  other   worlds  of  space  above  us. 

The  services  Into  which  each  of  you  en- 
ters— and  the  armed  forces  Into  which  you 
of  our  Allied  Nations  will  go — are  Instru- 
ments supporting  the  free  communltys  de- 
termination to  keep  the  peace  and  to  fulfill 
the  high  promise  and  potential  of  freedom. 
If  not  In  a  day.  if  not  In  a  year.  If  not  In  a 
lifetime  our  work  Is  to  be  complete,  we  can 
still  live  with  the  confidence  that  our  Indi- 
vidual contributions  In  the  military  or  In 
the  civil  realm  will  be  contributions  toward 
peace  for  all  the  world. 

You  have  chosen  an  honorable  career.  You 
leave  now  for  an  honored  work.  We  as  your 
elders,  as  your  parents  and  as  your  fellow 
Americans  say  to  you.  "Well  done,  and  God- 
speed " 
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RECENT  COMMON  MARKET  ACTION 
AGAINST  US.  POULTRY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  to 
say  that  I  was  disappointed  at  the  action 
taken  by  the  Ministers  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  last  Friday  on  the 
poultry  tariff  is  an  obvious  understate- 
ment. Although  we  had  been  led  to 
expect  the  Ministers  to  approve  some 
slight  reduction  in  the  tariff  level,  the 
Ministers  increased  the  levy  to  a  total  of 
14  29  cents  per  pound. 

This  action  illustrates  the  impossibil- 
ity of  working  out  mutually  acceptable 
trade  policies  with  the  Common  Mar- 
ket as  long  as  they  follow  a  protectionist 
approach  openly  designed  to  keep  a  siz- 
able portion  of  our  agricultural  products 
at  a  permanent  disadvantage.  In  reality 
it  makes  little  difference  if  the  tariff  level 


is  15  cents.  10  cents  or  even  5  cents  a 
pound.  £is  long  as  the  basic  policy  is  to 
keep  our  products  out  of  their  markets. 
The  Common  Market  cannot  expect  to 
establish  sound  trade  relations  with  us, 
or  any  other  country,  as  long  as  it  follows 
a  policy  which  permits  their  tariffs  to  be 
run  up  and  down  at  will  like  a  flag  on  a 
IX)le. 

The  idea  of  protectionism  regardless  of 
the  consequences  will  prove  to  be 
extremely  costly  to  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  and,  indeed,  the  entire 
free  world.  Unless  there  is  a  drastic 
change  in  the  Common  Market  approach 
to  agricultural  trade  matters,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  take  retaliatory  action.  No 
one  can  win  if  this  policy  of  excluding 
poultry  should  force  us  to  exclude  Ger- 
man and  French  automobiles  and  French 
perfumes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
prmted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
news  article  from  the  Washington  Post 
and  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  about  the  recent  EEC  action  on 
poultry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  i  D  C  )  Post, 

June  1,  19631 

United   States    Warns   Market   on   Poui-try 

R\TE 

(By  Julius  Duscha) 

The  United  States  struck  back  yesterday 
at  Western  Europe's  stiff  restrictions  on 
poultry  Imports  In  an  action  that  may  have 
wide  repercussions  on  American  relations 
with  the  Common  Market 

Christian  A  Herter.  the  President's  special 
trade  representative,  announced  that  the 
United  States  was  requesting  a  formal  meet- 
ing with  the  Common  Market  to  discuss  Its 
poultry   Import  levies. 

The  American  request  followed  a  Common 
Market  decision  on  Thursday  to  raise  the 
levies  for  the  second  time  In  less  than  a  year. 

ACTION     DEPLORED 

Herter  fald  In  a  statement  that  the  United 
States  "deplores"  the  Common  Market  deci- 
sion and  was  "particularly  shocked  by  this 
action  since  we  have  been  working  patiently 
for  a  reduction  rather  than  a  hike  in  tariff 
walls." 

He  went  on  to  warn  the  Common  Market 
that  should  the  formal  poultry  negotiations 
fall,  the  United  States  was  prepared  to  retali- 
ate by  Increasing  Its  tariff  on  goods  Western 
Europeans   want    to  sell   to   Americans. 

"Our  primary  aim.  of  course,  will  be  to  ob- 
tain improved  terms  of  access  for  our  poultry 
In  the  EEC  (European  Economic  Commu- 
nity)  market."  Herter  said. 

POLITE   WARNING 

But  In  diplomatic  language,  he  added: 

"It  must  be  recognized  that  failure  to  ob- 
tain this  objective  will  call  for  our  Insistence 
on  balanced  compensation  elsewhere  in  our 
trade    exchanges  " 

Until  yesterday  the  United  States  had  tried 
through  Informal  uiks  with  the  Common 
Market  to  get  a  reduction  In  the  poultry  levy 
Increase  put  Into  effect  by  the  Western  Eu- 
ropean countries  last  August. 

The  American  decision  to  get  tough  with 
the  Common  Market  over  poultry,  which 
represented  only  »50  million  of  the  $12- 
binion-a-year  US.  farm  exports  to  We.stern 
Europe.  Is  the  result  of  domestic  as  well  as 
international  political  and  economic  con- 
slderatlons 

President  Kennedy  has  been  under  strong 
pressure  from  powerful  Democrats  In  Con- 
gress   who    represent    Southern    States    that 


have  become  large  poultry  producers  In  re 
cent    years.     They     want    him    to    retaliate 
against  the  Common  Market  poultry  levies 

The  first  reaction  to  Thursday's  Common 
Market  decision  on  poultry  came  from  Sen 
ator  Richard  B.  Russell,  Democrat  of 
Georgia,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  leader  of  the  southern 
Democrats  In  the  Senate. 

He  said  that  the  Common  Market  Is  foi, 
lowing  a  "heads-I-wln.  talls-you-lose  "  policy 
and  that  the  Western  European  countrlw 
"are  demanding  the  right  to  export  freely 
to  this  country  whUe  raising  sky-high  tariff 
barriers  on  our  products  to  enable  them  to 
have  time  to  develop  a  poultry  Industry  built 
on  Information  gleaned  from  a  study  of  our 
system  of  production." 

rTTLBMCHT    HITS    ACTION 

Georgia  Is  one  of  the  Nation's  biggest  poui. 
try  producers,  as  Is  Arkansas,  which  Is  rep. 
resented  by  Senator  J  William  Pulbricht 
Democrat,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  who  has  also  de- 
nounced Increased  Common  Market  levies  on 
poultry. 

The  first  Increase  In  Common  Market  levies 
on  poultry  last  summer  has  reduced  Amer- 
ican poultry  exports  to  Wettern  Europe  by 
70  percent. 

The  latest  Increase,  which  goes  Into  effect 
June  10  and  raises  levies  S'i  cents  a  pound 
to  a  total  of  14 >4  cents,  is  expected  to  reduce 
American  exports  still  further.  Rvsscll 
charged  that  It  "amounts  to  a  total  em- 
bargo." 

It  was  reported  from  Rus.sell  that  the 
Common  Market's  Council  of  Ministers  raised 
the  complicated  system  of  levies  on  poultry 
because  poultry  prices  In  such  nonmember 
countries  as  the  United  States  and  Denmark 
had  been  falling. 

SET  aside  for  STUDY 

The  United  States  had  hoped  that  the 
Common  Market  would  adopt  a  proposal  be- 
fore the  Council  to  reduce  the  poultry  levies 
by  2  cents  a  pound.  This  plan  was  put  aside 
by  the  CouncU  for  further  study. 

The  United  SUtes  fears  that  If  the  Com- 
mon Market  poultry  restrictions  go  unchal- 
lenged, the  Western  European  countries  will 
next  try  to  exclude  other  American  farm 
products.  Grain  Is  the  principal  US.  agri- 
cultural commodity  exported  to  Western  Eu- 
rope. 

Since  last  summer  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
OrvUle  L  Freeman  and  other  American  offi- 
cials have  been  talking  tough  about  what  the 
United  States  would  do  if  the  Common  Mar- 
ket did  not  reduce  its  poultry  levies. 

But  Herter's  decision  to  request  negotia- 
tions with  the  Common  Market  under  a  pro- 
tocol to  the  Dillon  round  of  tariff  negotia- 
tions concluded  a  year  ago  with  the  first 
American  action  In  the  long-slmmerlng  poul- 
try dispute 

TOUGHNESS  IS  SURPRISE 

Until  yesterday  there  was  a  feeling  both  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  In  Europe  that  the  United 
States  would  not  act  as  tough  as  It  had  been 
talking  about  poultry,  because  the  poultry 
problem  was  really  not  that  Important  to 
either  side 

At  the  recent  meetings  In  Geneva  on 
ground  rules  for  the  Kennedy  round  negotia- 
tions to  be  carried  out  next  year  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT)  the  United  States  Insisted  that  farm 
matters  be  considered  on  the  same  parity  as 
Industrial  questions.  Tlie  United  States  won 
that  argument 

Among  other  M:-mbers  of  Congress  protest- 
ing the  latest  Common  Market  action  on 
poultry  was  Senator  J  Glenn  Beall,  Repub- 
lican, of  Maryland. 

"This  action  will  bring  severe  hardship  to 
our  Nation's  poultry  Industry  and  particu- 
larly to  the  Delmarva  Peninsula,  where  the 
economy  Is  dependent  upon  the  poultry  In- 
dustry." Beall  said  In  a  statement. 
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[Prom   the   New  York  Times.  June  2.    1963] 

TARirrS     AND     THE     COMMUNITY 

The  simmering  crisis  In  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  has  again  been  demon- 
strated. A  new  meeting  of  Its  ministers  In 
Brussels  broke  up  In  complete  disagreement, 
with  all  the  other  five  members  pitted  against 
France  over  relations  with  Britain.  The 
friendly  five."  led  by  West  Germany,  wanted 
continuing  discussions  between  the  perma- 
nent representatives  of  the  Inner  Six  and 
the  British  ambassador  to  the  Community. 
But  France,  which  vetoed  Brltaln"8  entry 
into  the  Community,  vetoed  even  this  slight 
gesture  on  the  ground  that  It  would  give 
Britain  too  big  a  voice  In  the  Community's 
affairs.  As  the  Community  Is  still  governed 
by  the  rule  of  unanimity,  the  French  pre- 
vailed 

It  Is  not  yet  clear  how  this  conflict  will 
affect  the  "Kennedy  round  "  of  tariff  nego- 
tiations starting  next  year.  But  a  foretaste 
was  provided  when  the  Economic  Community 
raised  Its  tariff  on  American  frozen  chicken, 
despite  a  previous  proposal  to  lower  It.  The 
reason  given  Is  that  American  prices  on  this 
product  have  dropped,  making  It  necessary 
to  protect  the  European  farmers.  But  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Freeman  Is  warning  that 
the  United  States  will  make  no  tariff  agree- 
ments unless  American  farm  products  are 
granted  fair  access:  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment Is  already  considering  retaliatory  meas- 
ures 

The  frozen  chicken  tariff  may  not  be  a 
world-shaking  event.  Nor  Is  the  new  French 
veto  the  end  of  European  unification.  But 
taken  together,  they  again  raise  the  whole 
question  as  to  whether  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  Is  to  be  an  Inward-looking 
high-tariff  club  or  a  liberal  trade  partner  of 
the  United  States  On  the  answer  to  that 
question  may  depend  the  future  shape  and 
even  the  fate  of  the  Atlantic  community. 


YOUNG   COLUMBUS    AMBASSADORS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  a  long- 
time propKjnent  of  cultural  exchange  pro- 
grams involving  people -to- people  visita- 
tions, by  which  better  understanding  is 
achieved  and  the  bonds  of  friendship  are 
strengthened,  I  want  to  take  a  moment 
of  the  Senate's  time  to  call  attention  to 
one  such  project  carried  on  annually  by 
a  large  number  of  daily  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States  in  cooper- 
ation with  Parade  magazine. 

This  is  the  "Young  Columbus"  trip  in 
which  newspaper  carrier  boys  are  se- 
lected to  participate. 

Parade  magazine  has  sponsored  this 
program  for  a  great  many  years  in  co- 
operation with  the  daily  newspapers 
which  carry  the  family  Sunday  supple- 
ment. 

In  my  home  State,  the  Sioux  Falls 
Daily  Argus-Leader  is  the  cosponsor  of 
the  Young  Columbus  trip,  a  journey 
which  has  been  named  after  the  famous 
explorer  because  on  these  oversea  visits 
the  carrier  boys  are  discovering  a  new 
part  of  the  world  as  did  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus nearly  five  centuries  ago. 

Gregor>'  Voigt  of  Spencer,  S.  Dak.,  was 
the  Argus-Leader  carrier  who  partici- 
pated in  the  recent  Young  Columbus 
journey. 

These  trips  were  conceived  by  Parade 
magazine  as  a  way  to  honor  the  news- 
paper carrier  boys  and  to  help  build  good 
will  between  the  youth  of  our  country 
and  the  countries  visited. 


The  recent  trip,  I  think,  demonstrates 
the  extent  of  this  annual  Young  Co- 
lumbus program. 

This  visit  was  made  to  the  countries 
of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  from  May 
3  through  the  15th.  Eighty-three  car- 
riers from  all  over  the  United  States 
made  this  trip,  accompanied  by  7  out- 
standing counselors  from  leading  uni- 
versities, and  an  escort  group  frcrni  Pa- 
rade magazine. 

The  group,  traveling  on  a  chartered  jet 
plane,  landed  in  Zurich,  spent  time  in 
Lucerne,  Berne,  Munich,  Heidelberg, 
Frankfurt,  and  Wiesbaden,  as  well  as 
many  other  interesting  and  educational 
cities. 

The  entire  program  was  worked  out 
with  the  cooperation  of  our  State  De- 
partment and  the  German  and  Swiss 
Governments. 

The  boys,  selected  for  their  outstanding 
character,  good  citizenship,  and  their 
ability  to  run  their  newspaper  routes 
with  a  minimum  of  complaints,  assem- 
bled in  New  York  where  they  were  en- 
tertained by  celebrities  and  provided  with 
special  blazers  which  carry  the  Young 
Columbus  insignia. 

Ovei-seas  the  boys  were  honored  guests 
at  official  banquets  held  by  mayors  of 
Bern,  Lucerne,  Munich,  and  Frankfurt. 
They  presented  the  mayors  with  gifts 
representative  of  their  hometowns,  and 
the  boy  from  Washington,  D.C.,  carried 
letters  of  greeting  from  the  President. 

At  all  of  these  receptions,  the  impor- 
tant point  stressed  by  the  Government 
ofiBcials  was  the  part  that  the  youth  of 
these  countries  were  to  play  in  our  fu- 
ture and  they  all  felt,  as  I  am  certain 
many  of  us  do,  that  trips  such  as  these 
are  most  helpful  to  the  cause  of  world 
peace  by  promoting  better  understanding 
and  friendship  among  the  countries  in- 
volved. 

In  recognition  of  the  part  that  Parade 
magazine  is  playing  in  helping  to  pro- 
mote better  understanding  between  our 
youth  and  those  of  foreign  countries. 
Parade  has  been  presented  with  a  peo- 
ple-to-people citation,  honored  by  the 
Irish  Government,  the  Portuguese  Gov- 
ernment, and  is  to  be  honored  by  the 
Swiss  Government. 

I  might  also  note  that  a  documentary 
film  has  been  made  of  this  most  recent 
trip.  This  is  used  for  showing  on  tele- 
vision, in  the  school  systems,  before  par- 
ent-teacher associations,  and  other  in- 
terested groups  and  organizations.  The 
U.S.  Information  Agency  also  has  a  film 
of  the  last  trip  and  is  using  it  for  distri- 
bution to  posts  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  in  bringing  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  I  want  to  per- 
sonally pay  tribute  to  Parade  magazine 
and  to  the  daily  newspapers  of  America 
who  are  participating  in  this  most  worth- 
while effort  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
friendship  of  peoples  throughout  the 
world. 

While  one  can  never  fully  measure  the 
value  of  such  programs  as  these,  it  can 
be  safely  assumed  that  the  contributions 
are  indeed  great — and  this  I  know  from 
my  own  personal  contact  with  partici- 
pants and  sponsors  from  my  own  State, 
the  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader  and  the 
boys  who  have  made  these  annual  trips. 


I  am  convinced  that  our  Young  Co- 
lumbus "unofficial  ambassadors"  are 
creating  a  tremendous  amount  of  good 
will  in  each  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  visit,  and  in  turn,  they  are  receiv- 
ing benefits  of  an  educational  nature 
which  can  well  serve  as  an  incentive  in 
their  later  years  to  continue  to  promote 
the  cause  of  peace  through  activities  of 
a  like  nature. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  Parade 
magazine  and  the  daily  newspapers  for 
this  wonderful  project.  These  papers  in- 
clude: Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Albuquer- 
que Journal.  Allentown  Call-Chronicle. 
Asheville  Citizen-Times,  Baton  Rouge 
Advocate,  Beaumont  Enterprise,  Bing- 
hamton  Press,  Boston  Globe,  Bridgeport 
Post,  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  Cedar 
Rapids  Gazette,  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Ga- 
zette-Mail, Chattan(X)ga  Times,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  Dallas  Times-Herald,  Dayton 
News,  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News. 
Detroit  Free  Press,  El  Paso  Times,  Erie 
Times-News,  Evansville  Courier  and 
Press,  Fargo  Forum,  Fort  Wayne  Jour- 
nal-Gazette, Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 
Fresno  Bee,  Greenville  News,  Harrisburg 
Patriot-News,  Hartford  Courant, 
Houston  Chronicle,  Indianapolis  Times. 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger /Daily 
News,  Jamaica  Long  Island  Press,  Knox- 
ville  News-Sentinel.  Lincoln  Journal  and 
Star,  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  Long 
Beach  Independent-Press-Telegram  and 
News,  Macon  Telegraph  and  News,  Madi- 
son Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Miami 
Herald,  Modesto  Bee,  Newark  Star- 
Ledger,  New  Bedford  Standard-Times. 
Newport  News-Hampton  Press,  Oakland 
Tribune,  Pasadena  Independent-Star- 
News,  Peoria  Journal  Star,  Portland 
( Maine »  Telegram,  Portland  (Oreg.i 
Oregonian,  Reading  Eagle,  Riverside 
Press-Enterprise,  Roanoke  Times,  Sac- 
ramento Bee,  St.  Joseph  News-Press,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  St.  Paul  Pioneer- 
Press,  St.  Petersburg  Times,  San  Ber- 
nardino Sun-Telegram,  San  Diego  Union. 
San  Jose  Mercury-News,  Scranton 
Scrantonian,  Sioux  City  Journal.  Sioux 
Falls  Argus-Leader,  Springfield  (Ohio> 
News-Sun,  Syracuse  Herald-American, 
Tucson  Star,  Washington  Post,  Wheeling 
News-Register,  Yakima  Herald,  and 
Youngstown  Vindicator. 


TENNESSEANS  IN  IMPORTANT 
REGULATORY  AGENCIES 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  in  the  May  16  issue  of  the  Nash- 
ville Tennessean  reminds  us  that  the 
Honorable  E.  William  Henry,  the  new 
Chaii-man  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  brings  to  three  the 
number  of  Tennesseans  now  heading 
Federal  regulatory  agencies.  The  others 
are  the  Honorable  Paul  Rand  Dixon. 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Honorable  Joseph  C. 
Swidler,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

All  Tennesseans  are  naturally  proud 
of  these  men  and,  as  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean editorial  so  rightly  observes: 

If  Mr.  Kennedy  1«  doing  as  well  in  se- 
lecting his  appointees  from  other  States,  the 
caliber  of  Federal  service  is  at  a  high  level. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ecHtorlal 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  NashvUle  Tetmessean.  May  16, 
19631 
Fedciiai,  Servtci  at  a  Hioh  Lkvki, 
In  selecURg  Mr.  E   William  Henry  of  Mem- 
phis  to   head    the   Federal   Communication* 
Commission.    President    Kexuiedy    continues 
to  show  his  high  regard  for  Tennesseans  to 
run    the    Federal    regulatory   agencies. 

Mr.  Henry,  at  34.  will  be  the  youngest 
PCC  Chairman  In  history,  but  this  doesnt 
mean  he  comes  to  the  post  w;thcut  ex- 
perience. He  has  been  serving  on  the  Com- 
mUalon  since  last  August  and  already  has 
developed  a  reputation  as  a  tough-minded 
regulator  In  the  Uadltlon  of  the  retiring 
Chalrmnn.  Mr    Newt<:>n  Mmow. 

Mr.  Henry  Joins  two  Nashvtlllans — previous 
appointments  of  Mr.  Kennedy — as  chairmen 
of  regulatory  agencies  that  perhaps  directly 
afTecc  more  people  than  any  others  In  Oov- 
erument 

The  other  chairmen  are  Mr.  Paul  Rand 
Djion  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commlaelon.  and 
Mr.  Joseph  C  Swldler  of  the  Federal  Power 
Ci'mm'sslon. 

All  three  are  men  of  demonstrated  ability. 
Mr  Dixon  and  Mr  Swldler  have  long  tx- 
pertence  as  Government  career  men. 

All  three  are  known  to  thousands  of  Ten- 
nesseans  and  they  are  known  to  be  men  of 
dedication  who  won  their  appolr.tments  on 
the  basis  of  ability  and  desire  to  give  service. 

If  Mr  Kennedy  is  doing  as  well  in  se- 
lecting his  appointees  fr-^m  other  States,  the 
caliber  of  Federal  service  is  at  a  high  level. 


June  6 


RESPONSIBILmES  OP  AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  visit  by  President  Kennedy  to 
Tennessee  occasioned  many  warm  edi- 
torial expressions  by  the  newspapers  of 
my  State. 

Among  these  are  an  editorial  of  wel- 
come in  the  Nashville  Tennessean  and 
another,  in  the  Johnson  City  Press 
Chronicle,  praising  the  President  for  his 
speech  at  Vanderbilt  University  in  which 
he  set  forth  the  responsibilities  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

I  think  both  of  these  editorials  should 
be  read  widely.  Therefore.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

1  Prom  the  Nashville  (Tenn  )  Tennessean. 
May  18.  1963| 

Nashvu-le  and  Tennkssib  Sat  Welcomb, 
President  Kcnncst 

Today's  visit  to  Nashville  by  President 
Kennedy  will  be  a  memorable  and  slgnlfl- 
cant  event — memorable  because  It  U  the 
first  visit  here  ol  a  President  since  1936,  and 
slgnlflcant  because  It  marks  and  honors 
three  Impressive  occasions. 

One  Is  the  SOth  birthday  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  which  has  caused  the 
valley  to  bloom  as  few  regions  have.  An- 
other Is  the  commemoration  of  the  90th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Vanderbilt 
University.  While  he  U  here,  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive will  press  the  button  to  signal  begin- 
ning of  construcUon  of  Cordell  Hull  and 
Percy  Priest  E>ams. 

The  dissimilarity  ts  less  than  it  might 
appear,  for  there  Is  a  commonality  of  pur- 


pose to  all  three  Just  as  the  TVA  has  pro- 
vided the  Impetus  to  take  a  valley  into  the 
mainstream  of  national  life,  so  does  a  uni- 
versity bring  knowledge  and  skills  Into  the 
mainstream  of  higher  education. 

Both  are  devoted  to  the  furthering  of 
hunu\n  welfare,  and  this  in  turn  depends 
on  the  Joining  of  technological  power  and 
democraUc  freedoms  Without  such  tech- 
nological concepts  as  TVA.  the  people  of  a 
great  valley  would  be  slaves  lo  a  river  and  a 
declining  economy.  Without  education,  men 
would  be  destmed  to  be  slaves  of  one 
another. 

Neither  the  cause  of  education  nor  con- 
cepts like  the  TVA  can  be  advanced  without 
the  dream  and  without  the  vision  that  sees 
far  into  tomorrow 

The  TVA  exists  today  because  of  the  dre.im 
of  such  men  as  Plnchot.  Norrls.  Hill,  and 
Roosevelt  Vajiderbllt  exists  because  of  the 
dream  of  Bishop  McTyelre.  One  was  a 
dream  of  conserving  natural  resources  lu  an 
underdeveloped  area.  The  other  was  a 
dream  of  conserving  human  resources  in  a 
war-ravaged  South  Both  are  great  because 
men  of  vision  and  leaderfhlp  moved  them 
steadfastly  onward  to  a  fruitful  place  In 
the   sun. 

President  Kennedy  will  not  fee  much  of 
this  flourishing  valley,  but  he  will  see  enough 
to  be  impressed  again  by  what  the  TVA 
has  meant  and  means.  He  will  not,  per- 
haps, catalog  all  Its  triumphs,  for  they  are 
many.  He  will,  it  Is  hoped,  catalog  the  chal- 
lenges that  still  exist  for  that  agency,  and 
infuse  in  all  a  redcdicatlon  to  its  original 
concepts  which  show  to  the  world  how 
peoples  may  shore  In  the  fruiu  of  civiliza- 
tion under  freedom. 

This  Nation  Is  caught  at  this  precise  time 
In  the  whin  of  technological  and  socl.U 
change  An  American  astronaut  has  traveled 
23  Umes  around  the  globe  and  fixed  man's 
eyes  on  even  more  ambitious  voyages  to  the 
planets.  Other  Americans  are  seeking  their 
own  breakthroughs  Into  the  space  of  fuller 
citizenship. 

Technological  change  comes  swifter  than 
man  can  grasp  it  Social  change  comes 
more  slowly  But  change  Is  In  the  wind  and 
America  must  move  with  It  It  cannot  rest 
here  at  this  hour  In  this  place.  Neither  can 
the   hands  of   time   be   txirned    backward. 

President  Kennedy  has  provided  strong 
leadership  and  vUion  to  make  this  an  even 
greater  Nation.  He  stops  off  today  In  Nash- 
ville which  Is  the  home  of  another  frontiers- 
man. Andrew  Jackson,  who  turned  his  back 
on  the  safe  mediocrity  of  the  past  to  lead 
his  country  forward. 

The  burdens  of  the  Presidency  are  for- 
midable ones,  stretching  to  far  away  places 
such  as  Vietnam  and  Berlin.  It  is  gratifying 
that  President  Kennedy  has  been  enabled 
to  take  the  time  to  come  to  Nashville  to  Join 
with  the  people  of  this  area  for  two  symbolic 
occasions  and,  with  the  press  of  a  button, 
to  mark  the  beginning  of  other  great  proj- 
ects 

The  three  things  which  the  President  wlU 
mark  are  implicit  Illustrations  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  human  welfare  and  of  the  Na- 
tion's ability  to  explore  new  things,  to 
change,  to  grow,  and  to  adapt  Itself  to  the 
dynamics  of  a  world  where  patterns  are 
shifting  hour  by  hour 

With  that  In  mind,  today  Is  Indeed  a 
momentous  occasion.  President  Kennedy. 
Nashville  and  Tennessee  salute  you.  and  say 
welcome. 


"Your  obligation  to  serve  the  public-  ann 
"Your  obligation  to  uphold  the  law  " 
We  who  have  b.-en  proclaiming  the  newly 
won  sUHtus  of  B.ist  Tennessee  State  Unlver 
slty  might  proBtably  consider  his  words 

On  the  pursuit  of  learning:  "If  the  pu,. 
su  t  of  iMrniiii;  is  not  defended  by  the  f<ju" 
cated  citizen,  it  Is  not  likely  to  be  defended 
at  all.  For  there  will  always  be  thoee  who 
scoa  at  intellectuals,  who  cry  out  against 
research,  who  seek  to  hamstring  and  hamper 
our  educational  system. 

'The  educated  citizen  knows  that  on:y  an 
educated  and  informed  people  will  be  a  tree 
people — that  the  Ignorance  of  one  voter  <n  g 
democracy  Impairs  the  security  of  all." 

On  the  obllgauon  to  serve  the  public 
"The  educated  citizen  has  an  obllg.nuon  to 
serve  the  public.  He  may  be  precinct  worker 
or  President  He  may  be  a  scientist  cr  a 
statesman.  He  may  give  of  hU  ta'.ent  at  the 
courthouse,  the  statehouse.  or  the  Whit* 
Houre.  He  may  be  a  civil  servant  or  a  Sena- 
tor, a  candidate  or  a  campaign  worker  a 
winner  or  a  loser.  But  he  must  be  a  par- 
ticipant and  not  a  spectator. 

"At  the  Olympic  games.  Aristotle  wrote. 
'It  Ls  not  the  flnest  and  strongest  men  who 
are  crowned,  but  those  who  enter  the  lists— 
f  >r  otit  of  these  the  prlzf-men  are  felortrd 
So.  too.  In  life,  of  the  honorable  and  ?ood  It 
Is  they  who  act  who  rightly  win  the  prizes' 
I  urge  all  of  you  here  today— particularly 
the  students — to  enter  the  lists  of  public 
Fcrv  cc  and  r  ghtly  win  the  prl-e<:" 
On  the  obligation  to  uphold  the  law: 
"The  educated  citizen  has  an  obligation 
to  uphold  the  law.  TTiis  is  the  obligation 
of  every  citizen  in  a  free  and  peaceful  so- 
ciety—but the  educated  citizen  has  a  special 
responsibility  by  virtue  of  his  greater  under- 
st  indlng.  For  whether  he  h.as  studied  his- 
tory  or  current  event.s,  ethics  or  'clvlc';,' 
the  rules  of  a  profession  or  the  tools  of  a 
trade,  he  knows  that  only  a  respect  for  the 
law  mnk'-s  it  possible  for  freemen  to  dwell 
together  In  peace  and  progress. 

"He  knows  that  law  Ls  the  adhesive  force 
In  the  cement  of  society,  creating  order  out 
of  chaos  and  coherence  In  place  of  anarchy 
He  knows  that  for  one  man  to  defy  a  law 
or  court  order  he  docs  not  like  is  to  Inviu 
others  to  defy  those  which  they  do  not  like. 
leading  to  a  bre.ikdown  of  all  justice  and 
order.  He  knows,  too,  that  every  fellow  man 
is  entitled  to  be  regarded  with  decency  and 
treated  with  dignity  Any  educated  citizen 
who  seeks  to  subvert  the  law.  to  suppreaa 
freedom,  or  to  subject  other  human  beings 
to  .ic;s  that  are  less  human,  degrades  his 
heritage.  Ignores  his  learning  and  betrays  his 
obligation. 

"Certain  other  societies  may  respect  the 
nil  -  of  force — we  resp-ct  the  rule  of  law 

"Others  may  pursue  their  ends  through 
the  use  of  terror  and  repression — we  adjust 
our  differences  through  courts  and  concilia- 
tion." 

Well  said. 

The  President  has  given  all  of  us.  what- 
ever our  political  philosophies,  some  sound 
Instruction  In  citizenship. 

And  to  Vanderbilt  University.  East  Ten- 
nessee State  University  and  all  others  he 
his  pivcn  an  exhortation  toward  ever 
stronger  efforts  to  turn  out  better  educated 
men  and  women  and  more  responsible  cltl- 
rens 

After  all.  there  Is  more  to  life— much 
more — than  Just  knowing  how  to  turn  a 
dollar. 
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fProm     the    Johnson     City     (Tenn  )     Press- 
Chronicle.  May  19.  1963 1 
PaEsrorNT  CHALLrNcss  Va 
In    hU    speech    at    Vanderbilt    University 
yesterday.     President     Kennedy     laid     <lown 
three  major  obUgatlona  of  educated  citizens. 
He  personalized  them  as:  "Your  obligation 
to  the  pursuit  of  learning; 


NEED  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NE- 
GLECTED DOMESTIC  RESOURCES 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  boldly  imaginative  men  in 
America  recently  admoni.shed  us  that 
our  country  can  never  fulfill  its  respon- 
sibilities   in    world    leadership    without 


first  developing  the  neglected  resources 
of  our  own  land  to  the  fullest. 

This  proposition  was  laid  down  by  Mr. 
David  E.  Lllienthal,  an  early  Chairman 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
later  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  in  a  speech  at  Decatur,  Ala., 
marking  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
TVA. 

Mr.  Lillenthal  does  not  argue  that  we 
are  spending  too  much  money  in  our 
world  leadership  activities;  this,  he 
maintains,  we  can  easily  afford.  What 
he  does  object  to  is  that  we  are  turning 
away  from  the  needs  of  our  "underde- 
veloped" Nation  right  here  at  home 
through  "emotional  binges  over  Russia, 
India,  Cuba,  and  the  moon — everything 
except  what  happens  here  where  we 
live."  And  Mr.  Lillenthal  uiges  that  the 
pioneering  spirit  which  infused  the  TVA 
and  made  it  the  success  that  it  is  today, 
be  applied  to  other  parts  of  our  coun- 
try whose  potentials,  as  Mr.  Lillenthal 
points  out.  "have  barely  been  touched." 

Mr.  President,  an  article  summarizing 
Mr.  Lilicnthals  remarks  appeared  in  the 
Chattanooga  Times  on  May  18.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REroRD, 
as  follows: 

Ln.iENTHAL  Asserts  Nation  Needs  the  Spirit 
or  TVA — Says  Concept  or  Agency  Pro- 
vides A  Pattern  for  Progress  at  Home, 
Should  Be  Put  Above  World.  Space 
Problems 

Decatur.  Ala  --David  E.  Lllienthal  de- 
clared here  Friday  night  that  unless  the 
American  people  give  top  priority  to  total 
development  of  their  domestic  resources  and 
opportunities  with  something  of  the  spirit 
that  catalyzed  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, the  cause  of  world  freedom  and  bet- 
terment could  be  lost. 

Invlgoratlon  of  every  phase  of  national  life 
In  broad  dimensions  patterned  after  the  TVA 
concept  would  restore  luster  to  domestic 
challenges,  spur  all  levels  of  our  leadership 
lo  look  homeward  and  again  make  this  Na- 
tion the  showcase  for  full  human  develop- 
ment, Lillenthal  said. 

He  urged  that  the  Nation  disengage  In 
some  measure  from  Its  concern  with  a  multi- 
tude of  overseas  commitments,  warning  that 
what  had  been  a  commendable  exuberance 
In  meeting  the  plight  of  others  is  now  near- 
Ing  a  self-defeating  stage  through  "emo- 
tional binges  "  and  profligate  preoccupation 
with  problems  In  farflung  lands  and  even 
outer  space 

While  this  Nation  since  World  War  II  has 
shouldered  global  leadership  nobly  and  has 
written  a  matchless  record  In  human  ideal- 
ism, Lillenthal  said.  It  is  now  In  danger  of 
becoming  "a  kind  of  universal  mother's 
helper  for  the  troubles  of  the  world." 

In  what  he  clearly  regarded  as  a  major 
plea  to  the  American  people,  to  be  measured 
against  his  leadership  experience  In  such  his- 
torical landmarks  as  the  development  of  the 
Tennessee  River  Valley  complex  and  the  con- 
trol and  development  of  atomic  power,  Lillen- 
thal asserted  that  TVA  still  constitutes  the 
most  meaningful  mirror  of  America's  "spe- 
clal  genius"  for  mankind. 

"A  passion  for  developing  to  Its  fullest 
this  underdeveloped  country  of  ours  in  every 
way — human,  physical,  cultural,  and  spirit- 
ual— Is  more  rewarding,  more  exciting,  more 
challenging,  more  Important  to  the  destiny 
of  all  men  everywhere,  than  anything  we 
shall  find  In  space  or  In  the  remote  and 
exotic  paru  of  the  world."  Lllienthal  ob- 
served. 


LlUenthal's  speech,  entitled  "Look  Home- 
ward, America,"  was  delivered  to  a  commu- 
nltywlde  meeting  in  this  city's  high  school 
In  commemoration  of  the  signing  of  the 
congressional  act  creating  TVA  30  years  ago 
Saturday. 

President  Kennedy  will  commemorate  the 
Federal  agency's  anniversary  Saturday  with 
a  speech  and  personal  tour  of  the  TVA's 
facilities  at  nearby  Muscle  Shoals.  Ala. 

Lillenthal.  former  Chairman  of  the  TVA 
Board  of  Directors  and  former  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Is  now 
board  chairman  and  president  of  Develop- 
ment and  Resources  Corp  ,  an  organization 
specializing  In  aiding  underdeveloped  nations 
harness  natural  resources  It  Is  now  en- 
gaged In  a  number  of  such  projects  In  Asia 
and  South  America. 

DRAMATIC    REMINDER 

Lillenthal  told  his  audience  that  he  had 
chosen  Decatur  and  Its  setting  in  the  heart 
of  the  TVA  experiment  to  make  an  appeal 
to  the  American  people  for  reexamination 
of  national  purposes  for  the  simple  reason 
that  TVA  Is  yet  the  most  dramatic  re- 
minder of  the  American  people's  special 
genius — "that  rare  capacity  to  get  things 
done." 

He  said  the  demonstration  In  this  one  val- 
ley of  our  special  genius  for  doing  things 
has  not  been  lost  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Indeed,  he  added,  the  TVA  still  represents 
all  over  the  world  the  most  meaningful  of 
our  Nation's  accomplishments  because  Its  re- 
sults are  the  kind  that  concern  the  dally 
lives  of  the  people  of  the  world — the  hun- 
gry and  poorly  housed  billions  to  whom 
food  production  alone  is  more  Impressive 
than  any  other  achievement. 

Consequently,  he  said,  the  TVA  Is  still  "a 
kind  of  mecca  for  visitors  from  all  over 
the  world"  because  these  other  civilizations 
have  not  yet  solved  the  basic  problem  of 
getting  things  done  so  that  people  can  live 
without  hunger,  with  less  disease  and  in  ade- 
quate shelter. 

Judging  by  our  national  standards  and  by 
the  great  success  story  of  TVA.  Lllienthal 
said,  this  country  has  not  advanced  ade- 
quately In  many  areas  of  our  life.  Any  ne- 
glect on  our  part  to  put  our  genius  for  getting 
things  done,  any  diverting  of  our  energies 
from  fully  developing  our  human  and  natu- 
ral resources,  would  mean  that  we  would 
"let  down  not  only  ourselves  but  the  rest 
of  the  world."  Lillenthal  warned. 

SEES    UNITED    STATES   AS    WORLD    HOPE 

He  said  the  "bewlc  proposition  that  needs 
to  sink  Into  our  souls"  is  that  the  hopes  of 
the  modern  world  for  freedom,  productivity, 
human  tolerance  and  equal  opportunity  for 
all  will  take  place  In  this  country  If  It  takes 
place  at  all  In  human  history. 

Therefore,  he  added.  It  Is  essential  that  we 
pur  our  historic  role  into  perspective,  that  we 
recognize  that  not  only  charity  begins  at 
home,  but  also  strength  and  humaneness  be- 
gin at  home  If  this  Nation  is  to  fulfill  Its 
great  and  special  destiny. 

"As  one  once  responsible  for  our  nuclear 
weapons."  Lillenthal  declared.  "I  say  in  the 
utmost  seriousness  that  the  security  of  this 
country  and  tlie  rest  of  the  world  now  de- 
pends first  and  foremost  upon  how  well  we 
demonstrate  to  other  nations  that  the  phys- 
ical, cultural  and  spiritual  foundations  of 
this  Republic  have  been  strengthened,  mel- 
lowed, and  developed. 

"The  future  of  people  everywhere  depends 
upon  how  well  we  In  America  show  that  the 
concept  of  a  civilized  people  in  one  great 
area  of  the  world,  this  country,  has  not  been 
diluted  or  eroded  by  a  too  great  occupation 
with  other  parts  of  the  world." 

Lllienthal  said  he  doesn't  feel  that  we  are 
spending  too  much  money  on  our  world 
leadership  activities,  but  rather  it  was  an 
overspending  of  emotional  energy,  a  kind  of 
fatal   escape    from    the    challenges    and    de- 


mands at  home  simply  because  dynamic  and 
talented  leaders  were  lured  to  seemingly 
more  romantic  and  exotic  projects  away  from 
home 

He  noted  that  the  President  can  arouse 
many  people  by  appeals  to  reach  the  moon 
before  the  Russians,  but  that  when  the  Pres- 
ident pleads  for  great  and  demanding  causes 
at  home  he  gets  few  listeners. 

Lllienthal  cataloged  the  great  domestic 
opportunities  calling  for  eiu-lched  develop- 
ment— science,  technology,  education  for  ex- 
cellence, population  expansions,  urbaniza- 
tion, water  pollution  and  housing. 

All  of  these  matters  could  be  made  excit- 
ing and  could  be  solved  by  a  concentration 
of  emotional  energies  on  projects  at  home 
along  with  the  conviction  that  a  challenge  in 
the  area  of  Denver,  of  Newark,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  must  be  given 
priority  over  problems  of  any  other  part 
of  the  world. 

"A  conviction  that  the  defense  of  the  free 
world  and  the  defense  of  the  concepts  of  the 
freedom  and  culture  that  are  deep  in  our 
hearts  must  be  made  first  of  all  In  our  own 
country,"  Lillenthal  declared. 


THE  ORDEAL  OF  JOHN  HENRY 

FAULK 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  a  case  of 
modem  witchhunting  that  is  just  now 
receiving  the  kind  of  widespread  pub- 
licity such  cases  deserve. 

The  principal  in  this  case,  Mr.  John 
Henry  F^ulk.  told  a  part  of  his  stoiT  on 
a  recent  Jack  Paar  television  program, 
which  I  saw.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Paar  and 
Mr.  Faulk  asking  for  more  details,  and 
they  referred  me  to  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  7  issue  of  Look  maga- 
zine. The  article.  WTitten  by  Mr.  Joseph 
P.  Blank,  is  entitled,  "The  Ordeal  of 
John  Henry  Faulk." 

Although  I  shall  not  ask  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record,  I  do  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  in  something 
of  a  "lest  we  forget"  spirit.  It  is  not  a 
particularly  pleasant  stor>'.  but  one  that 
should  be  read. 

Mr.  Faulk,  who  was  a  well  known  and 
successful  political  satirist  and  radio 
performer  in  the  early  1950's,  became 
deeply  concerned  with  the  un-American 
practice  in  the  radio-television  industry 
of  permitting  private  vigilante  groups  to 
blacklist  from  the  entertainment  field  all 
performers  whose  political  views  were 
disapproved  by  the  vigilante  groups. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Faulk  went  so  far  as  to 
run  for  election  as  vice  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Television  and 
Radio  Artists,  with  a  pledge  to  fight 
blacklisting. 

Much  to  his  surprise,  Mr.  Faulk  was 
elected.  And  that  is  when  his  troubles 
began. 

Because  he  was  troublesome,  he  him- 
self was  blacklisted  and,  as  the  Look 
magazine  article  points  out,  was  unable 
to  find  any  work  in  the  entertainment 
field  for  years. 

Mr.  Faulk  was  rescued  from  his  night- 
mare by  a  very  famous  trial  lawyer,  the 
distinguished  Mr.  Louis  Nizer,  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Faulk  recently  won  a  lawsuit 
against  the  blacklisters  and  the  damages 
were  set  by  the  jury  at  $3  5  million.  As 
important  as  the  money  is  to  Mr.  Faulk, 
vindication  of  his  position  and  principles 
must  have  been  even  more  important. 
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In  my  view,  the  Jury's  action  In  this 
case  helped  to  erase  one  of  the  worst 
blots  on  the  reputation  and  good  name 
of  our  country  in  its  whole  history.  The 
jury  buried  an  era  which  never  should 
have  been.  Let  us  hope  that  it  is  not 
soon  repeated. 


THE  FALL  IN  CATTLE  PRICES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
several  committees  in  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  many  individual 
Members,  have  expressed  deep  concern 
over  the  low  state  of  the  b^ef  cattle  mar- 
ket since  the  first  of  this  year. 

Between  November  1962  and  March  of 
this  year,  the  average  price  of  choice 
steers  sold  for  slaughter  at  leading  stock- 
yards across  the  country  dropped  about 
$5  50  per  hundredweight.  Prices  are 
stin  down,  after  a  fall  from  the  $28  to  $29 
area  prevailing  in  November. 

We  have  discussed  this  problem  with 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  also  with  representatives  of  the 
industry  in  Missouri  and  other  States. 

The  basic  explanation  offered  us  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  an  '"over- 
supply"  of  b^ef  cattle  during  the  past 
winter:  but  many  In  the  industry  ques- 
tion whether  oversupply  is  the  root  of  the 
problem. 

They  believe  much  of  the  trouble  re- 
sults from  pressure  from  food  retailing 
organizations  to  drive  "live  animal"  and 
wholesale  prices  down,  without  any  com- 
parable reduction  in  retail  prices. 

If  the  latter  contention  is  true,  then 
the  consumer  as  well  as  the  producer  has 
an  interest  in  what  has  been  happening 
to  beef  prices  at  the  several  market 
levels — stockyards,  wholesale,  and  retail. 
We  have  a  study  made  by  three  indus- 
try sources — the  Kansas  City  Stackyards 
Co..  the  livestock  commission  firm  of 
Wilson.  Flynn  b  Laws  of  Kansas  City, 
and  James  P.  Regan,  livestock  producer 
of  Omaha.  Nebr. 

This  study  shows  that,  from  March 
1962  to  March  1963,  the  average  price 
paid  for  live  choice-grade  steers  at  20 
leading  stockyards  dropped  from  $26  24 
to  $23  15  per  hundredweight;  the  whole- 
sale price  for  choice  grade  carcass 
dropped  from  $44  67  to  $40.65;  but  the 
retail  value  increased  from  $59  79  to 
$61  49 

In  a  memorandum  accompanying  this 
table,  the  question  is  asked: 

Had  this  additional  amount  been  pa&sed  on 
to  the  consumer  as  It  occurred  during  Jan- 
uary, February,  and  March.  1963.  how  much 
stimulation  to  consumer  demand  might  have 
resulted? 

And  In  a  notation  to  other  matters 
bearing  on  beef  cattle  supplies  furnished 
by  this  same  source,  the  statement  is 
made: 

Chalnstores  pressed  slaughterers  to  lower 
beef  carcass  values  starting  In  November  and 
succeeded.  •  •  •  in  other  words,  the  lower 
price  on  carcass  beef  was  not  passed  along 
to  the  consumer  to  any  degree  of  conse- 
quence, and.  as  a  result,  that  broader  demand 
that  would  have  resulted  with  materially 
lower  prices  to  the  consimier  to  move  the 
commodity  was  not  put  Into  effect. 

We  believe  an  effective  contribution 
was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 


ture, when  he  recently  urged  food 
retailers  to  pass  price  reductions  on  to 
consumers,  and  thereby  stimulate  an 
Increased  consumption  of  beef. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  received  last  April  1 
on  this  subject  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DEF.ARTMrjiT    OF    ACRICULTUaX. 

OmcB  or  THE  Sechktabt, 

Waahtngton,  DC. 
Hon.  Stuakt  Symington, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Stmincton:  I  have  had  re- 
ports on  your  meeting  with  some  members 
of  my  staff  regarding  your  deep  concern 
about  livestock  prices,  a  concern  I  share 
with  you  as  we  all  do  here  In  the  Depart- 
ment. I  can  assure  you  that  this  develop- 
ment Is  under  Intensive  review  and  we  are 
already  talcing  such  actions  as  we  feel  we 
can,  and  we  will  continue  to  keep  on  top 
of  It  and  do  all  possible  to  relieve  the 
situation. 

I  thought  you  might  be  Interested  that 
Just  today  I  have  sent  letters  to  the  National 
Association  of  Pood  Chains.  Supermarket 
Institute.  Independent  Grocers  Alliance,  and 
Cooperative  Pood  Distributors  of  America, 
and  others  I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  a 
letter  I  sent  to  the  National  Association  of 
Pood  Chains 

We  are  urging  these  trade  associations 
to  request  that  retailers  reflect  to  consumers 
the  drop  In  cattle  prices  and  to  continue  to 
aggressively  merchandise  pork  and  beef 
products. 

As  you  know,  we  ha\-e  a  Plentiful  Pood 
Program  which  Is  used  each  month  to  pro- 
mote the  sale  and  consumption  of  particular 
commodities  In  April  and  May  the  Plenti- 
ful Pood  Program  will  feature  beef  and  pork. 
and  I  hope  that  through  this  device  to  assist 
In  helping  meet  the  current  problem. 

During  the  last  month  we  have  more  than 
doubled  our  purchase  of  canned  meat  prod- 
ucts for  distribution  under  the  section  32 
progrnm  to  needy  families. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  we  are  doing 
and  have  done,  and  we  are  doing  to  continue 
our  efforts  during  the  coming  daj-s  and 
weeks 

Sincerely  yours, 

OavtLLE  L    Prcxman 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  often  considers  the  question  of 
fair  dealing  with  the  consumer.  Should 
we  not  also  be  concerned  with  the  farmer 
and  stockman  receiving  a  reasonable  re- 
ward for  their  production''  In  this  case, 
an  these  categories,  including  the  con- 
sumer, are  sufTerins. 

Being  certain  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  data  of  May  29  from  the  livestock  in- 
dustry be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  data 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cattle  Suppues  and  Prices 
The  attached  statement,  supplying  figures 
from  USDA  publications  regarding  slaughter 
tonnage  and  prices,  of  prices  during  the  late 
fall  and  winter  of  the  past  2  years.  Is  largely 
self-explanatory.  These  figiires  offer  some 
evidence  that  live  cattle  prices  were  lower 
prior  to  any  material  lncrea.<<e  in  the  cattle 
run  This  matter  should  be  further  explored. 
Chalnstores  pressed  slaughterers  for  lower 
beef  carcass  values  starting  In  November  and 
succeeded       In    general    they   forced    81    per 


hundredweight  off  the  value  of  choice  stc.^ 
in  December.  $2  In  January,  fa  m  PehrW 
and  another  $2  by  mid-March.     (Some^' 
covery  in  steer  values  in  late  March  )     Whii 
Uve-fed  beef  cattle  prices  were  being  Taid 
ed.-  price  spreads  between  the  lower  whole" 
sale     beef     curtxsa     values     were     generaiw 
widened  or  enlarged  tS  to  $6  per  hundred 
weight.     In  other  wards,  the  lower  price  on 
carcass  beef  was  not  passed  along  to  the  con 
sumer  to  any  degree  of  consequence   and   nj 
a   result,    the    broader    demand    that   wo'u'd 
have  resulted  with  materially  lower  prices  to 
the  consumer  to  move   the  commodltv  «». 
not  put  Into  effect. 

What  would  have  been  the  price  for  choice 
slaughter  steers  during  Pebruary  and  March 
had  only  the  usual  markups  on  beef  carcasses 
moving  from  wholesale  or  slaughter  level  to 
retail  can  only  be  estimated.  The  records 
show  that  on  a  600-pound  choice  carcass 
which  would  be  the  approximate  amount  of 
beef  realized  from  a  1.000-pound  steer,  the 
spread  was  over  $20  per  hundredweight  or 
more  than  $120  per  600-pound  carcass.  The 
spread  on  a  700-pound  carcass  and  up,  of 
choice  grade,  according  to  the  record,  at  the 
average  wholesale  market  would  have  been 
over  $140  per  carcass.  This  extra  spread  on 
beef  between  wholesale  and  retail  during  the 
late  winter  could  easily  have  amounted  to  |3 
per  hundredweight,  and  certainly  In  mary 
Instances  $4  per  hundredweight  The  catUe 
feeder  is  an  Integral  part  of  our  great  beef 
production  Industry.  He  Is  entitled  to  some 
protection  from  his  live  products  being  forced 
downward  to  such  ridiculously  low  prices 
under  the  conditions  that  existed. 

federally   inspected   slaughter— All  cattle, 
covering  2  5-month,  periods 

November   1981 1.686.000 

December    1961 1,663.000 

January   1962 1,781000 

Pebruary    1962 1,467.000 

March    1962 1.649.000 

November    1962.. 1.683.000 

December    1962 __   1,589.000 

January  1963 1.795.000 

February   1963. _ 1.550.000 

March     1963 1.694,000 

Average  price    all  cattle,  federally  inrpected 

November    1961.. $21.00 

December    1961 22.10 

January   1962 22.24 

February   1962 22  43 

March    1962 "     22  85 

November    1962 23  36 

December    1962 23.85 

January  1963 23.11 

February   1963 21   73 

March    1963. *."     20.73 

Average  price  per  hundredweight,  all 
slaughter  tteert.  7  markets 

November   1961 $24  54 

December    1961 24.92 

January  1962 24  84 

Pebruary   1962 24  94 

March     1962 25  24 

November    1962 28  47 

December    1962 27  60 

January  1963 25  80 

Pebruary   1963 23  89 

March     1983.. 22  32 

Much  pubUclty  has  been  given  to  the  pub- 
lic that  ren.son  for  the  bl?  decline  In  fed- 
cattle  prices  during  the  late  fall  and  winter 
months  of  196J  and  1963  w.^s  the  lariire 
bulge  In  receipts  The  above  figures  are 
taken  from  the  USDA  published  record  of 
federally  Inspected  .'laughter  for  the  year 
a?o  period,  as  well  as  thl«  last  winter  period. 
It  l.s  evident  the  big  bulge  In  receipts  also 
occurred  In  the  early  winter  of  1969.  as  well 
as  In  the  winter  of  1963.  (See  USDA  release 
April  1.  1963,  which  states  January  through 
March  marketings  of  fed  cattle  were  3  per- 
cent more  than  for  the  same  period  In  1962.) 


1963 
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The  USDA  publication  "Commercial  Live- 
stock Slaughter  and  Meat  Production.  March 
1963"  under  date  April  30,  1963,  states: 

•■January-March  Red  Meat  Output  Up 
3  Percent  From  Last  Year."  The  report  states 
in  detail  during  this  period  beef  production 
was  up  3  percent  from  a  year  earlier,  veal 
down  7  percent,  pork  up  5  percent,  and  lamb 
down  8  percent. 

April  SO,  1962:  "January-March  Red  Meat 
Output  4  Percent  Above  Last  Year."  This  re- 
port covering  same  period  a  year  earlier,  beef 
prcxluctlon  up  3  percent  from  year  earlier, 
veal  down  4  percent,  pork  up  5  percent,  lamb 
unchanged. 

THE    TUMBLE    IN    FED-CATTLE    PRICES     NOVEMBER 
1802-MARCH     1963 

The  attached  table  of  figures  supplies  on 
a  monthly  basis  the  decline  In  choice  led- 
steer  prices  that  occurred  from  November 
1962  through  March  1963.  The  statement 
also  provides  price  history  on  such  steers 
from  Pebruary  1.  1962.  The  wholesale  value 
of  the  carcass  and  byproducts,  and  the  spread 
iB  shown  under  Item  3.  which  Is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  live  animal  price  and 
wholesale  value.  It  will  be  noted  the  spread 
taken  by  the  slaughter  did  not  vary  exten- 
sively during  the  period  of  changing  price 
of  choice  steers. 

Under  the  heading  on  the  statement 
"Wholesale  to  Retail  Spreads"  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  spread  taken  by  the  retail  store  In 


moving  the  beef  Into  retail  channels  In- 
creased from  $13.14  per  100  pounds  In  the 
month  of  October  1962  to  $20.84  for  the 
month  of  March  1963.  During  the  month  of 
November  1962  the  spread  In  getting  100 
pounds  of  choice  beef  from  the  wholesale 
level  through  the  retail  store  was  $15.94.  As 
the  price  of  live  cattle  went  downward,  as 
shown  In  column  1  under  "Live  animal 
price,"  the  spread  at  retail  level  was  In- 
creased sharply  during  the  5-month  period. 
The  Increase  in  the  spread  from  November 
through  March  amounted  to  approximately 
$5  per  hundredweight  of  choice  beef.  On  the 
basis  of  a  600-pound  carcass  of  choice  beef, 
which  Is  close  to  the  yield  from  a  1,000-pound 
live  weight  choice  steer,  would  be  $30.  Had 
this  additional  amount  been  passed  on  to 
the  consumer  as  It  occurred  during  January, 
February,  and  March  1963  how  much  stimu- 
lation to  consumer  demand  might  have  re- 
sulted. Certainly  to  the  producer  of  the 
1.000  pound  steer  It  would  have  represented 
$3  per  hundredweight  on  the  animal.  Sales 
promotion  by  the  retail  store  outlets  of  the 
country,  along  with  passing  to  the  consumer 
the  lower  prices  of  the  wholesale  beef  to 
the  retailer,  could  have  reduced  the  decline 
to  the  cattle  feeder  nearly  half  of  what  ac- 
tually occurred.  Huge  losses  were  suffered 
by  the  cattle  feeding  Industry  during  this 
period,  and  the  losses  are  continuing  as  of 
this  date. 


licef:  Live  animal  prices,  uhol/Hnle  and  retail  values,  and  marketing  spreads 


l>ai/> 


Febniary  19«2... 

March  ia02 

.\prll  IWW!    

May  1962 

June  19fi2 

July  1962 

Anpist  191.2    ... 
September  1062.. 

October  1962 

November  19^.. 
December  1962... 

January  19«a 

Kebniiirv  I9ft3... 
March  1963 , 


Live  to  wholesale  spreads 


Wholesale  to  retail  spreads 


Live 

animal 
price  ' 


J25.7 
26.24 

2B.57 
26.73 
25.31 
26.72 
26.09 
28.18 
2«.  11 
28.62 
28.  lU 
26.67 
24.68 
23.15 


Wholesale 
value  * 


$28.72 
29.09 
29.11 
28.83 
28.46 
28.06 
30.01 
31.27 
30.66 
30.88 
30.74 
29.72 
27.88 
26.63 


Spread  ' 


$2.94 

1'.  85 


.54 

10 

15 

.93 

.02 

.0; 

2  4,1 

2.  2fi 

2.64 

3.05 

3.20 

3.38 


Wholesale 
price  * 


$44.1 

44.67 
44.63 
44.03 
43.34 
43.70 
46.07 
48.04 
46.80 
47.40 
47.42 
45.  81 
42.95 
40.65 


Retail 
value  * 


$69.79 
59.79 
60.01 
59.72 
;9.02 
60.36 
60.38 
64.53 
59.94 
63.34 
63.49 
63.27 
62.83 
61.49 


Spread  • 


$15.61 
15.  12 
15.38 
15.69 
15.71 
15  65 
14.37 
16.4'. 
1.T  14 
16.94 
16.07 
17.  4). 
19.88 
20.84 


Spread, 

600-pound 

carcass  ' 


•99.14 

90.72 

92.28 

94.14 

94.26 

93.90 

86.22 

98.94 

78.  H4 

95.64 

96.42 

104.76 

liy.  28 

125.04 


'  WelRhted  aversRc  price  of  Choice  Rrade  Ix'ef  steers  at  20  leadinff  puhllc  stockyards. 

•  Wholesale  value  of  carca.ss  and  byproducts. 

'  Olflprence  lx>lwe<'n  live  Hiilninl  price  and  wholesale  value. 

•  Weliflited  average  of  prices  of  Choice  grade  beef  carcasses  In  N'ew  York,  Chicago,  I-os  Angeles,  Ran  Frnnclsco, 
and  Seattle. 

» ('al('Ulate<l  from  average  retail  prices  of  major  ntiill  cuf  of  meat  In  urban  areas,  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
LatKir  t=tutl.'*lU-3.  The  n-tall  value  jxr  lOO-pouiid  can-iiss  weight  is  74  percent  of  average  retail  cost  of  100  pounds  of 
retail  rut?  for  hcef  tveeausc  fat,  lyine,  and  trim  are  .sold  hy  retailers  at  nominal  prices. 

•  The  (lltTerence  between  wholesale  price  and  retail  value. 

'  I'rice  .spread  basis  tiOO  pounds  of  canass  lieef  wliich  approximately  represents  1,000  pounds  Choice  steer.  The 
foregoing  tahic  of  prices  and  spreads  has  been  taken  from  the  I  ..".  Department  of  Agricultun-  Market  .News  Bulle- 
tin, which  is  puhli.shed  weekly  and  .supplies  statistics  regarding  livestock,  meat  and  wool.  1  lie  figures  used  above 
were  taken  from  the  ls.«iue  that  carries  Uiformaiion  once  each  month  under  the  title  "Live  Animal  1'rlce.s,  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Values,  anil  Miirki  ting  Spreads"  excepting  col.  7,  which  was  added  to  show  the  price  spread  on  a  Choice 
eOO-pound  .stA'cr  carcatss,  whereas  spread  under  col.  <i  represented  only  100  pounds  ol  Choic*;  beef. 


SUPPORT  FOR  MIGRATORY  LABOR 

BILLS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  a  few  days  the  Senate  is 
scheduled  to  consider  six  important 
migratory  labor  bills.  These  measures — 
S.  521.  S.  522,  S.  523.  S.  524,  S.  525.  and 
S.  526 — have  been  carefully  considered 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  There  is  wide  national  sup- 
port for  this  legislation,  Mr.  President, 
as  has  been  again  demonstrated  by  nu- 
merous telegrams  which  I  have  received 
during  the  past  few  days.  Many  of  the 
telegrams  request  that  I  call  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  Senate  to  these  supporting 
views,  and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  expressions  of  support 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Chicago,  III.,  June  4, 1963. 
Senator  Hajuuson   Williams. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Congratulations  to  you  colleagues  on  vot- 
ing out  of  committee  six  bills  on  migrant 
farm  labor.  Request  you  advise  colleagues 
In  the  Senate  of  our  support  of  bills  8.  521 
to  S.  626. 

Msgr.  William  Qthnn. 

Rev.  Ralph  J.  Dugcam. 


Washington,  DC.  June  3,  1963. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 
Chairman,   Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migra' 
tory    Labor,    U.S.    Senate,    Washington, 
DC: 
Your    outstanding    efforts    In    behalf    of 
America's  forgotten  people,  the  migrant  farm 
workers,  is  much  appreciated. 

Please  advise  the  Senate  that  the  depart- 
ment of  rural  education  of  National  Educa- 
tion Association  strongly  supports  S.  521  and 
the  other  five  bills. 

Dh.  Robert  M.  Isenberg, 

Executive  Secretary. 
Department  of  Rural  Education. 


Washington,  D.C.  June  4,  1963. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  National  Consumers  League  com- 
mends you  and  the  members  of  yotir  com- 
mittee for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
pitifully  deprived  migratory  farmworkers  in 
the  United  States.  We  strongly  urge  you 
and  the  other  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
take  prompt  and  favorable  action  on  S.  521 
to  S.  526  and  also  to  pass  a  farm  labor 
recruitment  bill  as  soon  as  possible  in  view 
of  the  probable  expiration  of  Public  Law 
78  at  the  end  of  1963. 

Sarah  H.  Newman, 
General  Secretary,  National  Consumers 

League. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  June  4,  1963. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
U.S.     Senate    Subcommittee     on    Migratory 
Labor,  Washington,  DC: 
Words    cannot    express    appreciation    due 
you  and  Senate  colleagues  for  your  persever- 
ing efforts  on  migratory  farmworkers  prob- 
lems  reporting   six    migrant   bills   8.    521    to 
S.  526  to  U.S.  Senate  Is  a  tribute  to  your  work. 
We  strongly  support  these  measures  as  mani- 
fested  by   our   previous   testimony.     We   re- 
quest   that    you    advise    the    Senate    of    our 
support  and  urge  their  passage. 

Father  John  A.  Wagnee, 

National  Council  for  the 

Spanish  Speaking. 


New  York,  N.Y.,  June  4,  1963. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Migrant  Labor, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 

The  department  of  migrant  work  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  United  States  of  America  continues  to 
express  support  of  principles  Involved  In 
pending  legislation  relating  to  education, 
day  care  services,  child-labor  protection,  la- 
bor contractor  registration  and  sanitation 
We  are  grateful  for  the  positive  and  con- 
structive ix>sition  taken  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Migratory  Labor,  and  you  as  Its  chair- 
man, in  these  matters  we  consider  central 
and  vital  to  welfare  of  migratory  farm  la- 
bor. Please  convey  these  sentiments  to 
those  of  your  committee  and  other  col- 
leagues. 

E.  Russell  Carter, 
Acting    Director,    Department    of    Mi- 
grant Work.  National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 


Washington,  DC,  June  4,  1963. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migrant 
Labor,  Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C: 
We  fully  support  S.  521  and  related  legis- 
lation   for    the    migrant    worker.      Sincerely 
hope  that  it  will  be  reported  out  favorably 
by  your  committee. 

Robert  A.  Lttke, 
Executive    Secretary,    Sational    Associa- 
tion of  Public  School  Adult  Educators 
Department  of  the  N£JL. 
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San  Antonio.  Tex  ,  June  4. 1963. 
Senator  Hauuson  Williams.  Jr  . 
U.S.    Senate     Subcommittee    on     Migratory 
Labor,  Washington,  D.C.: 
Congratiilatlona  and  thanks  for  your  con- 
tinuous work   for   migratory  farmworker.     I 
strongly   support  U.S.   Senate   bills   521    and 
526.    Passage  of  these  bills  Is  urgently  needed 
to  give  meaning  to  the  subexlstence  of  our 
domestic  migrants 

Charles  S.  Cuellar. 
Archdioceaan  Council  of  Catholic  Men. 

Washington,  DC.  June  4,  1963. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams. 
Chairman,      Subcommittee      on       Migratory 
Labor,  Senate  Office  Building.  Washing- 
ton. DC: 
National  Education  Association  urges  pas- 
sage of  S.  521  and  other  migrant  labor  bills 
We  commend  you  on  your  outstanding  lead- 
ership In  this  program. 

John  M.  Lumlet. 
Director.  Division  of  Federal  Relation.'^. 


June 


Baltimore.  Md  .  June  4.  1963. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Willi.\ms.  Jr., 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, New  Senate  Office  Building.  Wanh- 
tngton.  DC 
The    National     Congress    of    Parents    and 
Teachers  reafBrms  Its  support  of  the  series  of 
migratory   labor   bUls.      Especially   the   three 
regarding  day-care  education  and  child  labor 
as    outlined    in    our    statement    filed    earlier 
with  your  subcommittee.     Our  membership 
of  over  12  million  volunteers,  located  In  every 
1    of   our    50    States    urges    favorable    action 
on  these  bills. 

Mrs.  P.  L  Bull. 
Legislation  Chairman. 


New  York.  NY..  June  3, 1963. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
US.  Senate.  Washington.  DC: 

We  commend  you  and  your  Senate  col- 
leagues for  your  untiring  efforts  In  behalf 
of  the  migrant  farmworkers.  We  strongly 
support  the  sU  migrant  bills.  S.  521  to  S  526. 
which  have  been  reported  to  the  Senate  and 
urge  their  prompt  passage      Please  advise. 

Eli  E  Cohen. 
Executive  Secretary.  National  Child  La- 
bor Committee. 

New  York,  NY.  June  3,  1963 
Hon  Harrison  A  Williams.  Jr  , 
Chairman.  Senate   Subcommittee  on   Migra- 
tory Labor,  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington,  D  C  : 
We  again  commend  you  and  the  subcom- 
mittee members  for  your  vigorous  legislative 
efforts   on    behalf    of   migrant    workers.      We 
wholeheartedly  endorse  S    521,  8    522.  S    523. 
3.  524,  S    525,  S.  526.  and  urge  their  prompt 
passage      Request  that  you  advise  the  Senate 
of  our  strong  supjxsrt. 

Fay  Bennett 
Executive    Secretary,    National    Advisory 
Committee  on  Farm  Labor. 


Washington,  DC,  June  3.  1963 
Hon.  Harrison  A  Williams.  Jr  . 
Chairman,    Migratory    Labor    Subcommittee. 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.     New     Senate    Office     Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 
Congratulations     to     migratory     subcom- 
mittee In  reporting  out  nxlgrant  bills  8    521 
to  S    526      Strongly  urge  Senate  passage 
Robert  E.  Jones. 
Unitarian     Univernali^t     Fellowship    for 
Social  Justice 

Washington.  DC.  June  3,  1963. 
Hon     Harrison   Williams.   Jr. 
U  S     Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

On  more  than  one  occasion  the  National 
Catholic   Rural   Life   Conference   has   found 


occasion  to  commend  and  thank  you  and 
your  subcommittee  on  migratory  labor  for 
your  dedicated,  persevering,  and  skillful 
work  In  developing  proposed  legislation  for 
the  benefit  of  migratory  farmworkers  We 
are  Indeed  gratified  that  now  six  of  your  bills 
S.  521  through  S  526  are  coming  up  for  floor 
action  In  the  Senate  We  most  heartily 
endorse  these  bills  and  urge  that  the  Senate 
approve  them  If  the  occasion  allows.  I  re- 
quest that  you  m.Tke  our  views  and  recom- 
mendations known  to  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate 

Rev.  James  L.  Vizzaro.  S  J. 

Washington.   DC.  June  4.  1693. 
Hon.    Harrison    Williams, 
Chairman.      Subcommittee      on      Migratory 
Labor.  Old  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.: 
We   commend    you   and    your   Senate   col- 
leagues for  your  persistent  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate   poverty    from    rural    America    by    your 
work    on    migratory    farm    labor    problems 
We    are    delighted    the    committee    has    re- 
ported   SIX    migrant    bills — S     521    to   S    526. 
We   strongly   support    these   measures   as    In 
the   best   Interests  of  both  mlrgant   workers 
and  family  farmers.     We  urge  their  prompt 
passage   and   request  you  advise   the  Senate 
of  our  views  and  support, 

James  O    Patton, 
President.  National  Farmers  Union. 


Watsonville,  Calu-  .  June  4.  1963. 
Hon.    Harrison   Williams. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  La- 
bor. U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC  : 
We  commend  you  and  your  colleagues  for 
your  effective  work  on  migratory  farmwork- 
ers problems  and  your  efforts  to  help  their 
children    through    reporting    to    the    Senate 
six  bills — S    521  to  S.  526      We  .strongly  sup- 
port these  measures  and   urge  their  prompt 
paasage.     We    request    that    you    advise    the 
Senate  of  our  views. 

Mrs    Hubert  WycKorr. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Families 
Who  Folloic   the   Crops. 


Philadelphia.  Pa  .  June  4.  1963. 
Senntor  Harrison  A    Williams,  Jr  . 
New  Senate   Office   Building. 
Wa.'^hington,  DC  : 

United  Presbyterian  General  A.s.sembly  on 
May  21  overwhelmingly  endorsed  migrant 
labor  legislation  substantially  embodied  In 
six  bills — S  521  to  S  526  You  and  your 
colleagues  are  to  be  highly  commended  for 
continuing  efforts  to  find  solutions  to  mi- 
grant labor  problems  and  for  bringing  to  the 
Senate  a  legislation  program  that  gives  sub- 
stance to  these  efforts.  Please  Inform  Sen- 
ate of  our  desire  for  favorable  consideration 
of  this  legislation. 

William  A.  Morrison, 
General  Secretary,  Board  of  Christian 
Education. 


PROBI^EMS   CONFRONTING    MIGRA- 
TORY FARMWORKERS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  wide  range  of  problems 
facir.g  migratory  farmworkers  and  their 
families,  the  problem  of  adequate  hous- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  critical.  While 
migrant  families  move  from  one  area  to 
another  during  the  harvest  seasons  for 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  cotton,  they  are 
often  housed  during  their  short  stays  in 
each  area  in  units  that  are  totally  inade- 
quate— inadequate  whether  viewed  in 
terms  of  living  space,  in  terms  of  running 
water,  sanitary  facilities  and  drainage, 
or  in  terms  of  insulation  against  cold 
weather  or  ventilation  and  screening  in 
hot  weather. 


A  few  weeks  ago  at  hearings  before  thp 
Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor  a  wit 
ness  who  was  himself  a  migrant  worker 
described  for  the  subcommittee  the  hous 
ing  conditions  he  met  with  on  the  road- 

They  are  filthy;  they  are  no  good  PeoDl# 
especially  when  they  work  In  the  cabba» 
fields,  ha\e  the  rain  and  cool  weather  It  i! 
kind  of  cool.  They  havent  no  heat  or  anv 
thing,  and  when  you  go  home  tired  after 
working  all  day  long,  10  hours  In  the  field 
harvesting  the  heavy  cabbage,  then  you  want 
to  go  to  a  warm  place,  but  you  have  nothing 
but  a  cool  place  You  might  catch  pneu- 
monia or  anything.  It  has  mice  and  rats  and 
everything  else. 

With  this  background  on  the  poor 
quality  of  migrant  housing  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  I  have  been  greatly 
pleased  to  learn  of  the  excellent  progress 
that  the  faimers  of  New  Jersey  have  been 
making  m  this  area  of  farmlabor  hous- 
ing. A  report  recently  received  from  the 
New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Migrant  Labor 
shows  that  in  the  past  3  yeans,  a  total  of 
117  new  labor  camps  have  been  con- 
structed. 55  of  them  in  the  last  year 
alone.  It  is  noteworthy  also  that  the 
trend  has  been  away  from  frame  build- 
ings in  favor  of  cinder  block  units,  which 
are.  of  course,  more  durable,  cooler  in 
summer,  and  warmer  in  winter,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  construction  of  new  camp.s, 
many  improvements  have  been  made  in 
exi.sting  housing  facilities.  For  example, 
over  half  the  camps  in  New  Jersey  now 
have  piped  hot  water  and  washroom  and 
bathing  facilities.  Ironical  as  it  may 
seem  to  cite,  as  an  achievement,  the  fact 
that  hot  water  is  available  in  over  half 
the  camps,  this  is  truly  a  remarkable  ac- 
complishment in  the  migratoi-y  labor 
neld. 

Many  of  the  faimer.s  who  are  providinti 
these  facilities  are  able  to  do  so  only  by 
taking  on  heavy  financial  burdens.  The 
difficulties  of  financing  improvements 
stem  lai-gely  from  the  fact  that  migrant 
housing  is  useful  only  during  the  hai-vest 
season  and  stands  idle  the  rest  of  the 
year.  As  a  result,  loans  for  this  purpose 
commonly  have  to  be  secured  by  a  mort- 
gage, not  just  on  the  housing  itself  but 
on  the  entire  farm  enterprise. 

The  New  Jersey  figures  I  have  quoted 
clearly  demonstrate  that  farmers  are  in- 
terested in  improving  housing  facilities 
for  migratory  workers,  despite  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  involved.  There  is.  In 
fact,  a  force  at  work  here  that  may  make 
it  economically  necessary  for  them  to  do 
so.  for  the  quality  of  available  housing 
is  often  the  most  significant  single  factor 
in  a  farmer's  ability  to  compete  for  an 
adequate  labor  force. 

To  help  farmers  in  making  these  nec- 
essary housing  improvements.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  earlier  this  session — 8.  981— 
which  would  liberalize  the  financial  as- 
sistance available  for  farm  labor  hous- 
ing under  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  I 
plan  .shortly  to  introduce  another  bill  on 
farm  labor  housing,  this  one  to  give  a  tax 
benefit  to  the  builder  by  permitting  him 
to  amortize  his  Investment  at  an  accel- 
erated rate.  It  Is  my  hope  that  these 
two  measures  will  help  and  encourage 
more  farmers  who  use  migratory  labor  to 
follow  the  fine  example  being  set  in  my 
own  State  of  New  Jersey. 
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DEATH  OF  SAM  SPAL 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the 
American  people  lost  a  valuable  and 
dedicated  servant,  Mr.  Sam  Spal,  staff 
member  of  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. As  a  member  of  that  committee 
for  many  years.  I  p>ersonally  witnessed 
Mr.  Spal's  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Congressmen  of  both  parties.  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  confer  with  Sam  Spal 
on  legislative  problems.  He  understood 
perfectly  all  the  Intricacies  that  so  often 
characterize  our  legislation,  and  his  lucid 
summaries  and  presentations  were  of 
immense  assistance  to  all  the  members 
of  his  committee. 

Sam  Spal  specialized  in  the  fields  of 
railroad  retirement,  motor,  inland  water, 
food  and  drug,  and  Federal  trade  legisla- 
tion. An  interested  individual  could  al- 
ways count  on  him  to  provide  clear  and 
concise  information  about  the  latest  de- 
velopments in  these  fields.  Yet  his  spe- 
ciality fields  did  not  exhaust  Mr.  Spal's 
interests:  he  was  well  versed  in  all  the 
business  that  came  before  the  Commerce 
Committee. 

Sam  Spal's  contribution  to  the  com- 
mittee's work  appears  in  numerous  of  its 
reports,  bills,  and  special  studies.  In 
this  way  his  contribution  has  become  a 
significant  part  of  American  legislative 
history. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  many  of  our  col- 
leagues In  the  House  in  expre.ssing  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  Mr.  Spal's  family. 


NEBRASKA  PIONEERS  IN  ATOMIC 
AGE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  Ne- 
braska has  been  a  State  less  than  a  cen- 
tury. Yet  within  that  period  of  time 
It  has  developed  the  rich  and  worthy 
legacy  left  by  the  early  pioneers. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  dramatic 
manifestations  of  the  progress  which  has 
marked  the  past  100  years  of  Nebraska's 
history  took  place  last  week  in  the  little 
town  of  Hallam.  not  far  from  our  capital 
city  of  Lincoln. 

There,  at  10:02  a.m.  on  May  29.  1963, 
electricity  produced  from  the  world's  first 
full-scale  sodium-graphite  power  reactor 
went  on  the  line  to  thousands  of  Nebras- 
kans.  It  was  an  achievement  of  a  new 
type  of  pioneer — pioneers  in  peaceful  use 
of  atomic  power.  It  was  an  achievement 
that  the  sodbuster  of  100  years  ago  would 
be  proud  of.  It  is  an  achievement  every 
citizen  of  this  Nation  can  be  proud  of. 

This  reactor  is  supplying  electricity 
to  the  farms,  homes,  and  industries  of 
the  great  State  of  Nebraska.  Outstand- 
ing atomic  scientists  from  throughout  the 
free  world  have  come  to  Hallam,  to  see 
and  marvel  at  the  nuclear  triumph  pi- 
oneered in  Nebraska. 

This  project  is  a  partnership  program 
between  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  Consumers  Public  Power  District  of 
Nebraska.  The  reactor  was  built  by 
Atomics  International  for  Consumers, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  AEC.  For 
untold  years  it  will  serve  the  electrical 
needs  of  thousands  of  Nebraskans  and 
stand  as  another  monument  to  the  p>er- 
petual,  progressive  pioneering  that  has, 


and  will  continue,  to  make  Nebraska  the 
great  State  that  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  Duane 
Snodgrass'  account  of  the  opening  of  a 
new  era  in  Nebraska,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Lincoln  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Your     Light     Bulb's     Glow     Starts     With 
Atomic    Heat 

(By  Duane  Snodgrass) 

At  precisely  10:02  ajn.  Wednesday,  elec- 
tricity produced  In  the  world's  first  full-scale 
sodium  graphite  reactor  at  Hallam  charged 
through  transmission  lines  Into  Lincoln  and 
two-thirds  of  eastern  Nebraska. 

The  throwing  of  a  switch  at  the  multi- 
million-dollar nuclear  power  plant  at  Hallam 
significantly  opened  a  new  era  for  the  State, 
the  Nation  and  the  world. 

The  historic  moment  was  witnessed  by 
public  power  officials,  scientists,  a  handful 
of  the  plant's  employees,  photographers  and 
newsmen. 

switch  thrown 

Shortly  before  10  ajn..  the  power  officials 
and  newsmen  entered  the  complex  control 
room  on  the  second  story  of  the  rambling 
plant. 

Four  men.  each  Instrumental  In  bringing 
the  nuclear  plant  from  the  drawing  board 
to  reality,  approached  a  control  panel  and 
pushed  the  switch. 

At  the  same  time,  behind  them,  other 
switches  were  thrown  by  other  employees. 

And  at  exactly  2  minutes  past  10,  eastern 
Nebraska  received  atomic-generated  electrical 
power. 

eighty  million  dollars 

Few — In  fact  only  those  at  the  site — knew 
what  had  happened.  No  lights  dimmed  or 
brightened.  The  only  evidence  was  a  dial 
on  another  control  board,  slowly  sweeping 
upward  to  indicate  that  the  plant  had  gone 
from  16  percent  of  Its  power  to  100  percent. 

Behind  the  throwing  of  the  switch  lay  an 
expenditure  of  more  than  $80  million  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  Consumers  Public 
Power  District — and  years  of  planning. 

The  throwing  of  the  switch  Instantly  shot 
a  total  of  50,000  kilowatts  of  electrical  power 
onto  the  lines  leaving  the  Hallam  plant. 

CAPABLE   OF    MORE 

"We  are  now  capable  of  producing  more 
than  that — 75.000  kilowatts — If  the  need 
arises."  officials  explained.  "But  50.000  is 
all  that  Is  being  sought  from  us  right  now. 
As  the  need  for  more  pKJwer  arises,  we  will  be 
able  to  meet  It." 

Seventy-five  thousand  kilowatts  would 
easily  provide  all  the  wanted  power  for  a  city 
of  more  than  300.000  persons. 

Although  the  Hallam  plants  potential  for 
enhancing  the  State's  economy  Is  "unlim- 
ited." according  to  Consumer's  officials,  the 
average  electrical  consumer  probably  will  not 
be  able  to  tell  the  difference  In  his  electrical 
bill. 

Said  Jim  Owens,  field  representative  of 
Atomics  International,  builders  of  the  re- 
actor: 

"You  cannot  tell  the  difference  now,  and 
will  not  for  a  few  years.  This  is  due  primar- 
ily to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  generating 
electricity  Is  less  than  10  percent  of  the  bill- 
ing cost." 

Consumers  will  eventually  be  able  to  un- 
dersell any  other  power  agency  In  the  State 
thanks  to  the  atomic  generating  plant.  Con- 
sumers General  Manager  Ray  Schacht  of 
Columbus  said. 

But  Schacht  said  it  would  take  several 
years  before  the  Hallam  operation  becomes 
more  efficient  than  conventional  Bteam  gen- 
eration plants. 


Meanwhile,  Consumers  won't  be  losing 
anything. 

Under  Its  arrangement  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  operate  the  plant. 
Consumers  Is  assured  it«  generation  costs 
will   not   be   greater   than   normal. 

Schacht  said  this  was  the  way  It  had  to 
be  since  Consumers,  as  a  public  agency,  had 
no  capital  to  risk. 

Dr.  Emerson  Jones,  a  nuclear  physicist 
acting  as  a  special  consultant  to  Con«umers, 
said  a  clause  In  the  contract  offers  Con- 
sumers an  option  to  purchase  the  plant  It- 
self for  *1.  He  said  this  will  be  after  the 
AEC  decides  it  has  gotten  its  money's  worth 
out  of  the  plant.  He  explalnted  the  AEC  Is 
primarily  interested  In  the  plant  as  an  ex- 
perimental project. 

The  Hallam  plant  would  not  be  Included 
In  any  takeover  of  Consumers'  distribution 
facilities  In  the  future  by  municipalities. 

The  atomic-generated  power  from  Hallam 
will  cease  Saturday  for  another  in  a  series 
of  many  tests  that  have  been  conducted  at 
the  plant  since  it  began  generating  j>ower 
in  the  spring  of  1959. 

About  noon  Saturday,  the  plant  will  con- 
vert from  the  atomic  powered  electricity  to 
the  conventional  steam  method. 

The  test  will  last  about  10  or  12  hours, 
officials  said,  and  will  test  the  ease  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  converting  from  one  generat- 
ing source  to  the  other. 

"The  only  difference  will  be  In  the  fuel  It 
takes  to  fire  the  boiler."  said  plant  superin- 
tendent   J.    Denny    Cochran. 

Located  less  than  a  mile  north  of  Hallam. 
population  264,  the  imposing  nuclear  plant 
Is  located  on  a  640-acre  site,  although  only 
about    15  acres  are   cxirrently  being  used. 

SITE     SELECTION 

Why  was  such  a  pioneering,  ultra-modern 
facility  built  near  such  a  small  town?  These 
are  Consumers'  answers: 

Hallam  Is  located  In  the  center  of  an  elec- 
tric load  center,  a  fact  proved  by  continuing, 
scientific  electric  analyzer  studies  by 
Consumers. 

Hallam  has  a  plentiful  underground 
water   reservoir  for   cooling  purposes. 

Electric  transmission  lines  move  In  nearly 
all  directions  from  the  area. 

An  abundance  of  railroad  facilities  exist. 

The  area  satisfied  all  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission requirements. 

Who  was  responsible  for  building  the  Hal- 
lam plant? 

Atomics  International,  a  division  of  North 
American  Aviation  Inc.,  designed  and  car- 
ried out  the  research  and  development  work 
on  the  plant  under  an  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission contract. 

The  Bechtel  Corp.  of  San  Francisco  was 
designated  by  the  AEC  as  architect-engi- 
neers, and  Stearns  Roger  of  Denver  was 
Consumers'  consulting  engineering  firm  on 
the  Sheldon   Station  steam   plant. 

Here  Is  a  breakdown  of  the  nearly  $80 
million  the  plant  represents: 

Of  the  $50,178,000  in  Federal  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  86th  Congress,  $18,165,000 
went  for  pre-construction  research  and  de- 
velopment; $24,013,000  for  constructing  the 
atomic  section  of  plant;  and  $8  million  for 
post-conatructlon  assistance. 

Consumers  invested  approximately  $11 
million  In  the  turbo-generator  equipment, 
approximately  $10  million  In  the  steam  boiler, 
high-voltage  substation  and  other  facilities; 
and  $5,220,000  In  the  reactor  portion  of  the 
atomic  plant. 

During  the  height  of  the  construction 
period  at  the  plant,  more  than  400  men 
were  employed.  Now  that  the  plant  Is  In 
full  operation,  between  70  and  80  persons 
will  operate  the  entire  facility.  Consumers 
said. 
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THE    GOVERNMENT    AND    PRIVATE 

ENTERPRISE 


Mr.  HRU8KA.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privileRe  recently  to  hear  a  most 
succinct,  yet  thoroughly  thoughtful, 
discussion  of  the  relationship  between 
Government  regulation  and  private  in- 
dustry. 

The  speaker  was  Mr.  Herrell  P.  De- 
Graff,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
American  Meat  Institute,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  institute's  board  of  directors  with 
several  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DeGraff  made  a  point  which  is 
often  overlooked  by  those  who  loudly 
proclaim  their  championship  of  the 
American  consumer  in  their  attacks  on 
American  business. 

The  meat-processing  Industry  surely  did 
not  achieve  Ita  present  stature — 

Mr.  DeGrafr  told  us— 

by  fulling  In   Its  service  to  lt.s  ronsumers 

The  same  statement  could  be  made 
about  almost  any  segment  of  business 
in  this  country  today  The  high  stand- 
ard of  American  living  did  not  come 
about  because  the  purveyors  of  goods 
and  services  are  ruthlessly  seeking  to 
deceive  and  cheat  and  rob  the  consumer. 
It  would  not  be  in  their  own  self-interest 
to  do  so. 

By  offering  dynamic,  imaginative, 
competitive  marketing  and  manufactur- 
ing, business  in  this  country  has  created 
an  abundance  unknown  anywhere  else 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  Mr.  DeGraff's  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Comments  by  Herrell  F  DeGr.\ff.  E.XEcr- 
TivE  Vice  President.  American  Meat  In- 
STrruTE.  AT  A  Meeting  or  the  American 
Meat  iNSTrrcrrE  Board  or  Directors  With 
Members  or  the  Concre.ss.  Washington 
DC.  Mat  20.   1963 

As  a  new  member  of  the  Amerlcaia  Meat 
Institute  staff,  I  feel  personally  honored  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  meet  you  distin- 
guished gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  your 
gracious  ladles,  and  to  greet  you  also  In  the 
name  of  the  American  Meat  Institute  Board 
and  staff. 

You  of  the  Senate  hold  high  office  and 
bear  grave  responsibility  of  legislating  for 
the  rising  millions  of  citizens  who,  in  the 
aggregate,  comprise  this  great  Nation.  Your 
Interests  and  concerns  are  with  people — all 
the  people  who  comprise  the  Nation— and 
with  the  social  and  economic  system  through 
which  our  people  pursue  both  their  collective 
purpoees  and  their  diverse  Individual  goals. 
Our  objectives  likewise  are  In  service  to  peo- 
ple— because  only  through  services  that 
prove  to  be  satUfactory  to  our  customers  In 
the  competitive  marketplace  can  we  be  suc- 
cessful   in   our  day-to-day  and   year-to-year 

business   operations      We   like   to   believe 

and  do  believe — that  our  trade  association, 
the  American  Meat  Institute,  plays  a  respon- 
sible and  vital  role  In  the  well-being  not  only 
of  the  Industry  It  represents,  but  also  of 
livestock  producers  on  the  one  side  of  us  and 
the  consuming  public  on  the  other 

We  believe  one  of  our  most  Important  func- 
tions is  to  help  translate  to  you.  and  other 
members  of  Government,  some  of  the  pecu- 
liar problems  of  our  Industry — and  equally, 
to  help  translate  to  our  Industry  some  of 
the  problems  with  which  you  must  contend 


In  government     Indeed,  this  Is  why  we  hold 

this  meeting  here  at  the  Nations  Capital 

that  this  necessary  two-way  flow  of  com- 
munication and  understanding  may  be  en- 
hanced. 

You  genUemen  are  skilled  practitioners  of 
the  art  of  the  possible  As  long  as  Individ- 
ual hopes,  and  goals,  and  purposes  shall 
vary— and  that  will  be  for  as  long  as  there 
are  free  and  articulate  citizens — there  will  be 
endless  divergent  views  on  endless  Impor- 
tant questions  In  our  Congress  Is  ham- 
mered out  on  the  anvil  of  debate,  the  com- 
promises of  opposing  views  that  eventually 
prevail  as  our  laws  under  which  all  of  us 
operate 

In  the  economic  revolution  that  has  oc- 
curred In  our  Nation  In  our  ILfetlmes.  we 
have  seen  the  proportion  of  our  p<^)pulation 
engaged  in  producing  agricultural  commodi- 
ties decline  to  a  mere  8  percent  But  these 
few  are  characterized  by  a  productivity  that 
Is  the  envy  of  the  world— and  this,  of  course. 
Is  what  has  released  so  amazingly  much  of 
our  national  energies  to  go  Into  other  phases 
of  our  economy  We  can.  Indeed,  have  both 
space  flights  and  dishwashers 

Inherent  In  this  revolution  has  been  the 
inevitable  separation  of  the  consumer  from 
first-hand  knowledge  of  food  production  and 
processing.  Increasing  dependence  on  food- 
processing  industries  to  be  the  ■kitchen" 
for  the  consumer  has  led  to  requests,  regis- 
tered in  the  Congress  and  the  administrative 
branch  of  Government,  for  more  and  more 
consumer-protective   safeguards. 

While  recognizing  that  this  Is  a  normal 
development  of  an  increasingly  urbanized 
society,  we  urge  another  point  also  It  Is 
that  the  meat-processing  Industry  surely  did 
4iot  achieve  its  present  stature  by  failing  in 
its  service  to  consumers. 

We   in   the   meat   Industry  have   had    long 
experience  with  regulation  by  Government, 
through   the   Meat    Inspection    Act   and   the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.     By  and   large, 
the    US.    Department    of    Agriculture    has 
served   well  the  Interests  of  consumers,  and 
also   of  livestock   producers  and   meat   proc- 
essors     And   by   no  means  are   the  interests 
of  these  groups  always  divergent.     Over  the 
years    there    has    been    general    recognition 
that   regulation    and    protective    devices    are 
necessary,  but  also  that  these  must  not  be- 
come barriers  to  new  ideas,  new  techniques, 
to  changes  In  production,  or  to  new  methods 
of   processing   or  distribution.     A  disservice 
not    only    to    the    dynamic    food -processing 
industry,   but   also  to   the  consumers    whom 
It    serves,    could    flow    from    an    ill-advised 
protective  attitude  In  legislation  or  adminis- 
trative   Interpretation    that    would.    In    fact, 
prevent  the  development  of   the  still   better 
products  or  the  still  more  efficient  services 
that  otherwise  will  come  into  being. 

We    must,    working    together— you    repre- 
senting the  people,  wc  being  an  industry  that 

can    succeed    only    by    serving    the    people 

do  all  we  can  to  .see  that  the  rule  of  reason 
prevails  In  carrying  out  the  consumer-pro- 
tective functions  that  we  both  recognize  are 
necessary  We  know  and  accept  the  com- 
petitive challenge  of  the  marketplace 
Meat  products  can  hold  their  own  among 
foods  and  among  other  appeals  for  consumer 
spending  only  if  the  livestock  and  meat  in- 
dustries remain  at  least  equally  dynamic 
with  their  competitors  for  consumer  favor 
This  requires  the  maintenance  of  operating 
flexibility  and  only  such  restrictions  as  are 
most  carefully  and  maturely  considered  with 
full  play  of  the  'rule  of  reason." 

Concern  for  the  well-being  of  the  con- 
sumer— we  feel  sure  you  will  agree  with  us 

is  not  a  monopoly  of  Government      To  us.  It 
is  bread  and   butter— and  meat 

In  more  ways  than  one.  we  regard  Govern- 
ment as  a  partner  in  our  business — and  we 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  be  with 
you,  to  speak  with  you,  and  for  ail  oppor- 
tunities  to  work   with  you   who  carry  such 
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heavy  responbibillties  of  so  many  kind.  .   . 
to  so  many  groups.  """us,  and 

Again,  our  thanks.  »■ 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  PILSEN 
REVOLT 
Mr.     HRUSKA.     Mr.     President     in 
creasing ly  numerous  are  the  compiaint* 
which   reach    us   from    behind   the  Iron 
Curtain— grievances    relatini>    to   short 
ages  of  food,  voices  denouncing  assist 
ance    to    other   Communist    regimes  in 
the  face  of  domestic  shortages;  calls  for 
the  liberahzation  of  political  conditions 
It  is.  therefore,  most  appropriate  that 
the  Council  of  Free  Czechoslovakia  has 
ju.st  issued  a  proclamation  marking  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  first  open  storm 
of  resistance  against  a  Communist  re 
gime.  the  revolt  of  the  people  of  Piisen 
This  was  more  than  a  venting  of  op 
position   to  the  debilitating   inefficiency 
of  Communist  rule  which  abolished  ail 
human    rights    in    Czechoslovakia    and 
which  brouKht  a  society  with  a  good  liv- 
ing standard  down  to  the  level  of  Soviet 
misery.     It  was  more  than  a  protest  to 
the  fact  that  the  Communist  svstem  had 
wasted   away   the  country's  wealth  in- 
herited from   previous  democratic  gov- 
ernments.    The  revolt  was  more  impor- 
tantly a  call  for  democratization  and  a 
public   expression  of  rejection  of  Com- 
munist rule 

On  June  1,  1953,  Czechs  and  Slovaks 
m  Pilsen.  Ostrava.  Handlova.  and  other 
industrial  centers  of  Czechoslovakia  who 
had  by  then  endured  5  years  under  the 
Communist  usurpers,  ro.se  against  the 
tyrants  and  thus  made  the  first  attempt 
to  revolt  against  a  Communist  regime 
since  the  famous  uprising  of  Soviet  sail- 
ors in  Kronstadt.  The  rebels  sought  to 
get  rid  of  their  self-estabHshed  rulers 
who  not  only  had  turned  their  demo- 
cratic repubUc  into  a  harsh  police  state, 
but  had  also  managed  to  destroy  its  pros- 
perous economy. 

The  masses  stonned  the  Pilsen  town- 
hall,  removed  symbols  of  the  Communist 
regime,  hoisted  American  flags  and 
hailed  General  Eisenhower  and  Presi- 
dents Masaryk  and  Benes.  The  regime 
immediately  sent  the  local  police,  militia, 
and  military  units  against  the  workers. 
Instead  of  subduing  them,  however,  the 
armed  forces  involved  joined  with  the 
rebels,  and  strong,  special  Soviet-trained 
police  fonnations  had  to  be  called  in 
from  Prague  to  suppress  the  uprising. 

Finally,  the  revolt  was  put  down:  the 
commander  of  the  rebellious  military 
unit  and  a  number  of  the  civilian  par- 
ticipanus  were  executed.  But  the  upris- 
ing did  not  remain  without  decisive  after- 
effects. 

A  few  days  later,  there  followed  the 
June  17  revolution  in  East  Germany  on 
a  larger  scale.  Under  the  impact  of 
these  developments  in  the  two  most  in- 
dustrialized areas.  Moscow  had  to  intro- 
duce the  so-called  New  Course  which 
brought  a  certain  measure  of  liberaliza- 
tion to  the  captive  nations.  But  even 
these  measures  were  not  suflHcient  to  pre- 
vent the  1956  revolutions  in  Hungary- 
and  Poland  Although,  here  too,  the 
Kremlin  finally  succeeded  In  quelling 
them,  it  never  again  managed  to  restore 
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Its  tyrannical  power  to  the  previous  ex- 
tent. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President,  it  is  in 
order  at  this  time  to  salute  those  brave 
workers  of  Pilsen  and  honor  those  who 
gave  their  lives.  The  lesist  the  free 
world  can  do  is  to  mark  the  anniversary 
with  a  rededicatlon  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
for  which  they  fought. 


THE  AGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
president,  recently  I  had  the  honor  of 
making  the  commencement  address  to 
the  graduating  class  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Institute  of  Technology,  Montgom- 
ery. W.  Va.  In  pointing  out  to  the 
graduates  that  the  space  race  is,  in  large 
part,  a  race  for  greater  knowledge,  I 
urged  them  to  consider  the  advantages 
of  seeking  graduate  degrees. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  vital  rela- 
tionship between  educational  achieve- 
ment and  national  survival.  The  race 
between  the  free  world  and  the  forces 
of  communism  is  largely  a  struggle  in- 
volving science  and  technology.  Our 
first  line  weapon  is  brainpower.  Our 
front  lines  are  the  classrooms.  We  need 
to  encourage  the  young  people  of  our 
Nation  to  educate  themselves  as  far  as 
possible. 

Because  I  believe  this  subject  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  Nation,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  remarks 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Ace  of  Education 
(Address  by  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  at  com- 
mencement   exercises.    We.st    Virginia    In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Montgomery,  W.  Va., 
June  2.  1963) 

It  Is  Indeed  an  exciting  privilege  for  me  to 
be  addressing  the  1963  graduating  class  of 
the  West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology. 
I  share  your  feeling  that  this  day  marks 
the  attainment  of  a  goal  on  the  road  toward 
a  fuller  and  more  productive  future. 

Fifteen  years  ago  one  could  have  addressed 
a  graduating  class  such  as  this  and  assured 
the  graduates  that  they  were  indeed  a  privi- 
leged few.  In  1948  about  272,000  college 
students  won  degrees.  This  year,  approxi- 
mately 441.000  degrees  will  be  received  by 
college  students.  By  1970  the  number  may 
reach  730.000. 

There  Is  a  reason  for  this  substantial 
growth.  We  are  living  in  an  age  in  which 
demands  for  additional  training  skills  have 
made  a  college  diploma  a  necessary  admis- 
sion card  to  an  economic  arena  where  auto- 
mation, nuclear  power,  and  outer  space  are 
challenges  which  can  only  be  met  by  trained 
brainpower. 

In  this  day  when  the  bunsen  burner  la 
being  supplanted  by  the  atom  smasher  In 
our  laboratories,  when  the  text  books  In  use 
now  are  obsolete  tomorrow,  the  pace  of  this 
scientific  and  technological  evolution  calls 
for  ever  greater  educational  achievements  on 
the  part  of  all  Americans. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  receive  the  bless- 
ings of  our  heritage,  and  strive  to  promote 
the  progress  of  our  country.  Insure  our 
liberty,  and  fearlessly  face  the  future,  then 
more  of  our  college  graduates  must  pursue 
graduate  studies. 

There  Is  a  vital  relationship  between 
educational  achievement  and  national  sur- 
vival. The  race  between  the  free  world  and 
the  forces  of  communism  Is  largely  a  strug- 
gle of  science  and  technology.    Our  first  line 


of  defense  Is  not  otir  stockpile  of  deadly 
weapons.  These  can  be  as  old  fashioned  as 
the  horse  and  buggy  by  tomorrow.  Rather, 
our  first  line  of  defense  is  brainpower — the 
develoi>ed  nalnd  that  Is  capable  of  contriv- 
ing ways  and  means  for  reaching  and  tap- 
ping new  reservoirs  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  economic  wealth. 

In  a  sample  survey  made  In  1960,  it  was 
determined  that  there  were  9,700,000  living 
Americans  who  had  received  a  college  degree. 
At  that  time,  our  population  was  about  180 
million.  By  1970  the  number  of  living 
Americans  with  college  degrees  may  approxi- 
mate 14  million.  However,  In  1960  the  num- 
ber of  living  Americans  who  had  acquired 
doctorate  degrees  totaled  170,000,  excluding 
medical  degrees.  This  year,  about  12,400 
doctorates  will  be  awarded.  It  is  presently 
estimated  that  18.300  graduate  students  will 
receive  doctorates  In  1970. 

If  brainpower  Is  the  purposeful  arsenal 
of  our  Republic.  If  our  society  is  to  remain 
free  and  to  flourish,  then  we  must  put  an 
end  to  our  crawling  pace  toward  mental 
supremacy.  We  must  encourage  graduate 
study  so  that  by  1970  we  can  prldefully 
award  at  least  50,000  doctorate  degrees.  This 
should  be  our  goal.  Any  smaller  achieve- 
ment in  this  direction  will  be  a  serious 
failure  fraught  with  awesome  consequences. 

Few  nations  In  the  world  today  are  more 
passionately  committed  to  education  than 
is  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  regard 
education  as  one  of  the  chief  resources  and 
techniques  by  which  they  can  "Reach  and 
overreach  America,"  and  as  a  means  to  the 
eventual  conquest  of  the  world.  For  this 
reason,  the  Russians  start  to  prepare  their 
students  in  grade  school  and  In  high  school 
for  excellence  in  higher  education,  partic- 
ularly In  the  fields  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

Children  In  the  Soviet  Union  go  to  school 
6  days  a  week  for  10  years.  Certain  educa- 
tion reforms  are  underway  and  the  10-year 
school  will  eventually  be  succeeded  by  the 
11 -year  school. 

Mathematics.  Russian  language  and  litera- 
ture, and  physical  education  are  required  In 
all  grades.  A  foreign  language — usually 
French,  German,  or  English — Is  required  In 
the  basic  curriculum,  beginning  In  grade  5 
and  continuing  throxigh  grade  10.  Classes  in 
Arabic,  Chinese,  and  other  oriental  languages 
have    been    Introduced. 

Botany  Is  taught  in  grades  5  and  6;  zoology 
in  grade  7;  chemistry  Is  taught  In  grades  7 
through  10;  physiology  In  grade  8;  general 
biology  In  grade  9;  calculus  and  astronomy 
in  grade  10. 

As  compared  with  the  Russian  curriculum, 
only  two  science  courses  and  one  or  two 
mathematics  courses  represent  the  typical 
training  of  American  high  school  graduates. 
Only  one-third  of  our  American  students 
take  chemistry,  and  one-fourth  take  phys- 
ics. About  one-third  are  found  in  Inter- 
mediate algebra,  but  less  than  10  percent 
study  trigonometry  or  solid  geometry. 
Hence,  the  average  Russian  10-year  school 
graduate  will  have  a  much  greater  amount 
of  instruction  In  chemistry,  physics,  biology, 
and  mathematics  including  algebra,  geome- 
try, and  trigonometry,  than  the  average 
American  high  school  graduate. 

As  to  the  structure  of  graduating  classes, 
about  57  percent  of  the  Soviet  graduates 
from  secondary  schools  In  1960  consisted 
of  engineering,  natural  and  physical  science, 
and  applied  science  majors.  In  the  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  only  about  25 
percent  of  the  total  1960  graduates  were 
in  the  engineering  and  other  natural  and 
physical  science  fields.  Engineering  grad- 
uates alone  constituted  only  10  percent  of 
the  total  U.S.  graduating  class,  as  against 
32  percent  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  comparisons  emphasize  dramatically 
the  trend  which  has  prevailed  through  the 
fifties.  While  the  Soviet  Union  trails  be- 
hind the  United  States  In  aggregate  annual 


numbers  of  higher  education  graduates.  Its 
carefully  planned  emphasis  upon  scientific 
and  technical  training  has  already  achieved 
an  unquestioned  numerical  advantage  In 
these  strategic  fields.  The  U.S.S.R.  now 
maintains  an  annual  flow  of  scientific  and 
professional  manpower  from  Its  higher  edu- 
cational institutions  which  Is  double  that 
in  the  United  States. 

While  the  United  States  made  a  greater 
effort  to  provide  higher  education  for  a 
larger  number  of  people  In  various  nonspe- 
clallzed  fields,  and  thus  to  promote  the  alms 
of  general  higher  education,  the  Soviet 
Union's  scientific  and  technical  manpower 
buildup  has  become  the  principal  source  of 
Communist  strength.  In  spite  of  the  denial 
to  the  Soviet  people  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity In  other  fields  of  human  knowledge — 
the  humanities,  the  social  sciences  and  other 
areas  of  general  and  liberal  higher  educa- 
tion. Our  principal  source  of  strength  must 
be  greater  excellence  In  all  fields  of 
knowledge. 

It  is  idle,  of  course,  to  say  that  Russia, 
by  concentrating  on  developing  engineering 
and  technical  brainpower,  is  neglecting  the 
rounded  educational  needs  of  her  people. 
The  whole  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
needs  of  people  have  never  been  the  concern 
of  the  Kremlin  hierarchy  In  their  blind 
ambition  for  total  world  conquest.  The 
Soviets  see  only  the  need  of  excellence  In 
computer  technology — in  making  scientific 
breakthroughs  In  rocketry  and  In  space 
which  can  give  them  the  edge  In  terror. 

Conversely,  In  our  free  society,  as  I  hare 
already  Indicated,  we  see  education  in  Its 
broader  context — as  serving  the  total  needs 
of  the  individual,  the  State,  and  the  Nation. 
This  concept  Is  good  and  wholesome.  In 
the  light  of  the  present  International  situa- 
tion, however,  this  concept  of  education 
seems  to  be  hardly  sufficient.  We  must, 
while  maintaining  a  thorough  and  well- 
rounded  curriculum,  place  a  greater  em- 
phasis, than  In  the  past,  on  scientific  and 
technical  courses  and  we  must  work  harder 
and  study  harder  to  excel  the  Soviets  once 
again  in  these  vital  areas  of  knowledge.  We 
must  take  Inventory  of  our  strengths  and 
our  weaknesses  and  strive  to  overcome  our 
shortcomings. 

In  certain  lrap>ortant  professions,  for  ex- 
ample, our  numerical  deficlences  are  monu- 
mental. We  have  an  estimated  shortage  of 
84.000  qualified  public  school  teachers;  a 
deficiency  of  about  239.000  engineers;  a 
probable  need  for  50.000  more  doctors;  a 
need  for  an  approximate  300-percent  In- 
crease above  the  current  numbers  of  mathe- 
maticians, scientists,  and  technicians. 
These  shortages  could  be  our  undoing. 

If  we  are  to  lose  our  edge  In  the  cold  war. 
It  will  be  due  In  part,  at  leeist,  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  measured  our  educational 
needs  as  we  do  our  military  needs.  None 
of  us  would  deny  a  single  dollar  that  can 
usefully  be  spent  for  defense  or  for  space 
exploration.  It  Is  Important,  however,  that 
we  meet  our  educational  requirements  In  the 
same  Interested  and  determined  and  urgent 
manner.  There  is  nothing  more  Inconsist- 
ent and  detrimental  with  regard  to  our 
national  well-being,  than  the  halfhearted 
attempts  we  have  been  making  to  produce  a 
growing  flow  of  needed  brainpower.  We 
must  act  to  correct  this  situation. 

The  power  and  the  potential  of  education 
cannot  be  overstated.  While  we  must  strive 
for  excellence  In  all  fields  of  knowledge,  the 
need  for  expanding  the  ranks  of  our 
scientists  and  technologists  Is  imperative. 
Our  concern  in  this  matter  must  be  greater 
than  Upscrvlce. 

There  is  evidence  today  that  more  highly 
trained  professional  people  are  returning  to 
colleges  and  universities  for  mldcareer  edu- 
cational Instruction,  thanks  to  the  mutiial 
dependency  of  both  business  and  Govern- 
ment on  highly  trained  brainpower  and  the 
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winingnem  on  the  part  of  both  to  under- 
write the  cost  of  8\ich  graduate  study.  Thla 
trend  must  be  made  to  swell,  for  thl«  Is  the 
kind  of  Investment  that  could  unlock  the 
treasures  of  our  mountains  and  valleys,  and 
send  pioneers  to  the  moon  and  the  stars. 

I  know  that  each  step  up  the  ladder  of 
learning  Is  more  difficult  and  more  chal- 
lenging. I  know  what  It  means  In  motiva- 
tion, and  drive,  and  sacrifice  to  complete 
years  of  college  studies.  I  know  that  many 
of  you  feel  that  you  are  entitled  to  settle 
back  and  enjoy  that  hard-earned  diploma. 
But  I  call  upon  you — each  and  every  one  of 
you — to  aspire  for  additional  education.  In 
doing  so.  you  will  not  only  make  your  own 
future  more  secure,  but  also  that  of  your 
country. 


June 


THE  INDONESIAN  THREAT 
Mr.     THURMOND.       Mr.     President, 
there  are  numerous  spots  in  the  world 
where  a  potential  for  crisis  is  created 
by  Communist  expansion.    OflRcially  the 
Government    seems    slow    to    recognize 
these  potential  areas  of  crisis  and  to  take 
steps  to  deal  with  the  situation  before 
the  crisis  develops.    Just  such  a  critical 
area  ia  Indonesia,  as  is  pointed  out  in 
the  Washington  Report  for  June  3.  1963, 
of  the  American  Security  Council  which 
Is   written   by   Mr.   Anthony   Hanigan. 
guest  editor.     This  report  entitled  "The 
Indonesian  Threat"  is  most  informative 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  reading  of  all 
Members  of  the  Congress.    I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  INDONESI.*^f  Threat 
(By  Anthony  Harrlgan.  associate  editor  of 
the  Charleston.  (SC)  News  and  Courier, 
a  member  of  the  ASC's  Strategy  Staff,  and 
a  major  contributor  to  military  Journals 
In  the  United  States,  Prance.  Australia, 
and  Japan) 

In  mid-May,  an  Australian  Air  Force  gen- 
eral   and    a    senior    U.S.    Air   Force    general 
of  the  Pacific  Command  sat  deep  In  serious 
conversation  on  the  veranda  of  the  Army- 
Navy  Club   In  Manila.     The  Aussie,   having 
Just  returned  from  an  e.Ttenslve  trip  through 
Indonesia,    was    saying.    "It's    not    the    fact 
that     practically     overnight     Sukarno     has 
built  himself  a  modem  radar  warning  sys- 
tem that  bothers  me.     What  I'm  concerned 
about  Is  that  every  radar  I  saw  was  located 
on  the  southern  fringes  of  the  Island  chain 
sited  so  as  to  cover  the  approaches  to  Aus- 
tralia."    This  Incident  Is  but  one  of  many 
which  conflrms  that  while  the  United  States 
focuses  attention  on  Communist  attacks  on 
the  southeast  Asian  mr  Inland,  a  new  danger 
zone  Is  emerging  In  Borneo  and  the  neigh- 
boring   Islands    of    the    Indonesian    Archi- 
pelago.   The  ultimate  daneer  Is  posed  to  Aus- 
tralia,  the   bulwark  of  Western  civilization 
In  the  Southern  Hemisphere 

Little  noticed  In  this  country  was  the 
endorsement  by  Indonesia  In  late  April  of 
Communist  China's  policies  regarding  Asia. 
In  a  Joint  statement  Issued  In  Djakarta,  Pres- 
ident Sukarno  of  Indonesia  and  Liu  Shaochl 
President  of  Red  China,  declared:  "The  two 
parties  (Indonesia  and  Communist  China) 
unanimously  have  held  that  Imperialism 
and  colonialism  were  the  root  cause  of  the 
threat  to  world  peace  and  of  international 
tension."  The  Indonesian  leader  announced 
support  for  what  he  called  "the  Jxist  struggle" 
for  the  peaceful  unification  of  Vietnam.  He 
also  condemned  US.  aid  for  South  Vietnam 
and  backed  Red  China's  policy  for  Korea. 


Referring  to  the  Red  Chinese  head  of  state 
as  a  "comrade  In  arms."  Sukarnr  said  that 
Djakarta  and  Pelplng  are  united  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  uniting  of  North  Borneo.  Sara- 
wak and  Brunei  and  Malaya  In  a  Federation 
of  Malaysia,  scheduled  to  be  set  up  on  Au- 
gust 31. 

This  statement  was  hardly  necessary,  for 
the  Indonesian  guerrilla  war  against  British 
North  Borneo  and  Sarawak  already  had  be- 
gun. Over  a  hundred  green  uniformed 
soldiers  struck  a  police  station  at  Tebedu. 
3  miles  Inside  Sarawak  on  April  12.  The 
raiders  were  Dyak  tribesmen  who  came  from 
the  Indone.>;lan  State  of  Kalimantan,  which 
covers  two-thirds  of  Borneo,  the  third  larg- 
est Island  In  the  world.  Trained  by  the 
Indonesian  Army  and  reportedly  directed  by 
Brigadier  General  Magenda.  the  Chief  of 
InteUlgence  of  the  Indonesian  Combined 
Forces  staff  in  Djakarta,  their  obvious  ptu"- 
pose  was  to  create  an  insurgency  situation 
throughout  British  Borneo  which  would  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  Malaysia. 

Indonesia's      aggressive      designs      toward 
Northern    Borneo   can    be   discerned    In   the 
statements    of    Indonesian    leaders    over    a 
period    of    months.      On    January    20.    1963, 
Indonesian  Foreign  Minister  Subandrto  an- 
nounced that  his  Government  had  adopted 
a  policy  of  'confrontation"  against  Malaysia, 
"nils  statement  was  significant  because  "con- 
fronUtlon"  was   the  official   designation   for 
Dictator    Sukarno's    campaign    against    the 
Dutch  in  New  Guinea.    TheVull  significance 
of  this  language  was  revealed  In  early  May 
when    Oen.    A.    H.    Nasutlon.    Chief    of   Suff 
of    Indonesia's   armed    forces,   declared    that 
northern  areas  of  Borneo  constituted  Indo- 
nesia's    first  line  of  defense."     Addressing  a 
youth  congress.  General  Nasutlon  said:  "Sup- 
port our  brothers  In  northern  Borneo  with 
all    your   means.      You    must    keep    up   your 
struggle  until  our  brothers  attain  their  inde- 
pendence."    This   statement    Is   regarded    as 
a  call   for  the  so-called   freedom   fighters   of 
North      Borneo,     an     Indonesian      guerrilla 
group,  to  take  action. 

The  Joint  Indonesian -Chinese  statement 
on  Borneo  Is  of  special  Interest  because  of 
the  presence  of  a  large  Chinese  population 
on  the  Island  About  I  million  Chinese  live 
on  Borneo.  This  population  Is  largely  con- 
centrated In  Sarawak  and  North  Borneo. 
which  are  the  objects  of  Slno-Indoneslan" 
pressure.  They  provide  the  Ideal  cover  popu- 
lation needed  In  a  guerrilla  war — precisely 
as  was  the  case  In  the  Malayan  rebellion. 

The  territory  will  be  difficult  to  defend 
against  guerrillas  operating  from  secure  ba^es 
In  Indonesian-held  portions  of  Borneo,  the 
entire  area  of  which  constitutes  a  classic 
"privileged  sanctuary"  Hills  and  mountain 
ranges  characterize  the  entire  border  area. 
It  Is  precisely  the  type  of  terrain  which 
favors  guerrilla  operations.  British  fources 
say  that  the  dedicated  Communists  In  Sara- 
wak are  members  of  the  Clandestine  Com- 
munist Organization  (CCO)  which  operates 
primarily  in  the  western  half  of  the  country. 
Already  the  CCO  has  an  estimated  hard- 
core guerrilla  potential  of  1.500  men  of 
whom  approximately  500  are  already  armed, 
equipped,  and  trained. 

Malayan  security  experts  have  studied  re- 
ports from  Borneo  and  concluded  that  Com- 
munists on  that  Island  Intend  to  use  the 
same  guerrilla  tactics  employed  In  the  Malay- 
an rebellion  that  lasted  from  1948  to  1960. 
According  to  these  reports,  the  attack  on 
Sarawak.  North  Borneo,  and  the  sultanate 
of  Brunei  will  be  based  on  terrorist  principles 
established  by  Chin  Peng,  secretary  general 
of  the  Malayan  Communist  Party.  Encour- 
aged by  his  Communist  Chinese  friends, 
Sukarno's  strategy  Is  to  alternate  the  use  of 
force  and  threat  that  brought  him  the  easy 
victory  In  West  Iran.  These  tactics  will  pro- 
vide him  with  another  emotional  "antl- 
colonlal"  Issue  which  will  serve  to  distract 


the  attention  of  his  people  from  the  ch*^.. 
economic  situation  at  home,  "*ouc 


The  guerrilla  war  In  Borneo  may  thus  ti.,,, 
out  U)  be  the  most  difficult  conflict  to  «. 
press  since  the  Korean  war.  In  PebrilT'*" 
the  Indonesian  War  Veterans'  Legion  .' 
nounced  that  It  was  ready  to  organize  70^ 
volunteers  to  help  fight  the  British  forc«^ 
Kalimantan  Utara  (North  Borneo)  m«? 
Gen.  Achmad  Janl.  the  Indonesian'  An«- 
Chief  of  Staff,  has  been  even  more  snem/ 
referring  to  "two  divisions"  being  formed  t 
support  the  "Independence  struggle '■h 
told  reporters  during  a  personal  visit  to  th! 
British  Borneo  border  area  earlier  In  the  year 
that  preparations  were  being  made  but  that 
It  was  necessary  to  remain  "coolheaded  ann 
await  orders  "  from  President  Sukarno. 

Backing  up  any  such  all-out  subversive  or 
Insurgency  effort  stands  a  modern,  billion 
dollar  Indonesian  armed  forces  organized  and 
equipped  for  offensive  operations  bv  th» 
Soviet  Union.  Its  40,000-man  navy  operate! 
250  ships,  totaling  350,000  tons.  Tills  fieet 
Includes  one  19.000-ton  heavy  cruiser  of  the 
Sicrd/OT'  class,  with  another  due  from  Russia 
In  the  near  future:  two  Riga  clnss  frigates 
mounting  shlp-to-shlp  guided  missiles  ao- 
proxlmately  20  submarines.  7  modern  at 
stroyers.  a  Russian-built  antisubmarine 
helicopter  squadron,  with  a  second  due  to 
arrive  during  1963.  around  60  motor  torpedo 
boats  and  a  dozen  patrol  craft 

The  Indonesian  Air  Force  numbers  23  ooo 
men  and  has  about  100  Soviet  Mlg-15  n  and 
19  fighters,  plus  18  long-range,  twin-let 
1.200-mlle-per-hour  Mlg-2rs.  Bombers  In- 
clude 20  IL-28  turbojet  aircraft  and  10  pu-e 
Jet  TV  16's  with  a  range  of  nearly  5  ooo 
miles.  In  addition.  U.S.  C  lOO's  Soviet 
troop  carriers,  and  C-47's  provide  a  re- 
spectable transport  capability.  The  Indo- 
nesians are  reliably  reported  to  have  around 
100  Soviet  SA-2  "Guideline"  surface-to-air 
missiles.  These  are  effective  to  60.000  feet 
First  displayed  In  Djakarta  during  the  armed 
forces  day  parade  last  October  5,  they  were 
accompanied  by  a  200-man  te.im  of  Russian 
military  specialists. 

Tlie    army    Includes    about    350,000    men 
organized     into     some     130     battalions.     Of 
these,  20  have  been  supplied  with  American 
Infantry  weapons.     Others  have  Soviet  equip- 
ment and  the  remainder  share  a  mixture  of 
arms   purchased    from    more    than    a   dozen 
nations.     An    extensive    paratroop    training 
program  has  been  underway  since  last  year 
which  produces  200  graduates  each  month. 
Coupled    with    this    alarming    growth    of 
Soviet  Influence  through   massive  programs 
of  military  assistance   and  economic  credits 
is  the  country's  steady  drift  to  the  left.    In 
the  offing,  though  not  yet  Implemented,  la 
Sukarno's    political    concept    to    organize    a 
"Nasakom"   cabinet   which    would    represent 
what  he  calls  the  "three  major  elements  of 
Indonesian  society— nationalism,  religion  and 
communism."     Naturally,   this   has   the  full 
support  of  Mr.  D.  N.  Aldlt,  the  chairman  of 
the    Indonesian    Communist    Party     (PKI). 
whose    2    million    members    constitute    the 
largest    Communist   party   outside    the   bloc, 
and    of    the    giant    leftwlng    "Sobsl"    Trade 
Union   Federation.     This   thinly   veiled   pro- 
posal to  brtng  the  Communists  Into  a  coali- 
tion  government    on    equal    terms    with   n.i- 
tlonallst     and     religious     leaders     h.os     en- 
countered polite  but  firm  opposition  from  the 
army,    the   principal    "nationalist"   organiza- 
tion in  the  country.     However,  the  army  was 
unable    to    prevent    the    recently   completed 
Afro- Asian  Journalists  Conference  from  being 
converted  Into  an  open  forum  for  Communist 
propaganda.      Similarly.    If   economic   condi- 
tions continue  to  deteriorate,  it  may  also  be 
impossible  for  the  army  to  resist  Sukarno's 
tempting  proposals  for  a  solution   to  these 
problems    through   a   reorganization    of   the 
government.     Of  course.  Indonesia's  expan- 
sionist policy   on   the   Island    of   Borneo   Is 
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strongly  supported  by  the  PKI,  which  monthB 
ggo  denounced  the  concept  of  Malaysia. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  cold  war,  the  forces  of  the  free  world 
could  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  putting 
down  a  Communist-directed  guerrilla  war 
that  Is  supported  by  a  pro-Communist  gov- 
ernment which  has  a  powerful  air  force  and 
numerous  surface  and  subsurface  warships. 
tiilB  means  that  Indonesia  U  In  a  position  to 
transport  all  necessary  supplies  for  guerrillas, 
to  ferry  raiders,  and  to  bring  over  Chinese 
Communist  guerrilla  war  experts,  if  they 
deem  that  necessary.  However,  experts  con- 
sider the  Indonesian  Army  as  one  of  the  most 
skillful  In  the  world  at  small-unit  operations 
in  swamp  and  jungles  such  as  the  terrain 
bordering  Sarawak. 

What  the  Borneo  situation  amounts  to 
then  Is  an  unholy  alliance  of  two  Communist 
nations — Russia  and  Red  China — and  one 
pro-Communist  country — Indonesia — all 

dedicated  to  elimination  of  antl-Communlst 
forces  from  an  Island  chain  stretching  more 
than  3.000  miles,  which  Is  the  key  to  all  the 
lands  and  waterways  linking  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  Oceans. 

Their  technique  Is  the  now  familiar  one 
of  guerrilla  warfare  and  Insurgency  under 
the  guise  of  the  propaganda  theme  of  "na- 
tional liberation"  from  colonialism  and  Im- 
perialism Actually,  of  course,  the  Indo- 
nesian attacks  on  Sarawak  can  hardly  be 
classed  as  anything  else  than  armed  aggres- 
sion against  a  fellow  Asian  state;  and  Su- 
karno's opposition  to  the  United  States  of 
Malaysia  Is  nothing  but  slavish  adherence  to 
the  basic  Communist  directive  to  sabotage 
any  voluntary  grouping  of  free,  democratic 
states. 

Actually.  Indonesian  Imperialism  against 
fellow  Asians  Is  an  old  story.  An  example 
Is  the  little-known  Indonesian  aggression 
against  the  people  of  the  South  Moluccas. 
These  people,  living  on  the  so-called  Spice 
Islands  between  the  Philippines  and  the 
Australian  Continent,  have  resisted  the  In- 
donesian state  since  1950.  A  South  Moluccan 
exile  Journal  pointed  out  not  long  ago: 

"Now  for  nearly  13  years  a  forgotten  war  Is 
raging  on  In  the  Jungle-Interior  of  the  Island 
of  Ceram.  on  the  border  territory  of  Asia 
and  Australia.  Under  the  sago  and  nutmeg 
trees,  In  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  this 
rich  tropical  paradise,  soldiers  of  the  Free 
South  Moluccan  forces,  with  firearms,  ar- 
rows, knives  and  even  with  their  bare  hands 
are  fighting  the  Indonesian  troops.  Our 
appeal  to  the  United  Nations  has  been  an 
unsettled  i>olnt  of  the  Security  Council's 
agenda  for  nearly  13  years." 

With  a  pro-Conununlst  f>ower  controlling 
all  of  Borneo,  the  Communists  would  be  In  a 
position  to  subvert  both  Malaya  and  the 
Philippines.  Consolidation  of  power  In  Bor- 
neo also  could  enable  Indonesia  to  move 
against  Portuguese  Timor  and  the  Australian- 
held  portions  of  New  Guinea.  With  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  political  and  military 
goals.  Indonesia  would  stand  ready  to  apply 
direct  pressure  against  Australia  Itself.  The 
long-range  Communist  plan  for  the  conquest 
of  the  Indonesian  archipelago,  with  Its  nearly 
100  million  people,  clearly  envisions  a  sub- 
sequent takeover  of  Australia,  with  Its  popu- 
lation of  only  10 '/a  nUlUon.  Red  China  also 
sees  In  Australia  an  opportunity  for  a  new 
China  across  the  seas;  an  area  where  she 
can  find  relief  from  the  terrific  j>opulatlon 
pressure  on  the  Asian  mainland. 

The  combined  Communist  and  pro-Com- 
munist governments  In  Asia  have  a  com- 
mon stake  In  eliminating  antl-Communlst 
control  of  the  northern  portions  of  Borneo. 
The  United  States  and  Its  free  world  allies 
likewise  have  a  tremendous  stake  In  deny- 
ing Indonesia.  Communist  China  or  the 
U.S.S.R.  any  further  degree  of  control  on 
the  Island  of  Borneo.  A  successful  guerrilla 
rebellion  In  Borneo  could  seriously  hamper 
tJS.  efforts  to  support  a  free  Vietnam.     It 


would  amoimt  to  the  outflanking  of  all  that 
the  United  States  is  attempting  to  do  In 
southeast  Asia  and  would  Imperil  both  the 
Philippines  and  Atistralla,  two  of  America's 
closest  allies.  In  the  global  struggle  against 
Communist  domination.  The  United  States, 
therefore,  can  no  more  afford  a  nondefense 
policy  with  respect  to  the  free  Borneo  areas 
than  It  could  afford  to  abandon  the  defense 
of  South  Korea  In  1950. 

The  United  States  has  already  announced 
Its  support  "In  principle"  for  the  proposed 
Malaysian  Federation.  It  is  high  time  we 
threw  some  active  diplomatic  and  political 
support  behind  Its  organization.  It  Is  high 
time  also  that  we  reconsidered  o\ir  policy 
of  aid  to  Sukarno,  the  Red-leaning  Hitler  of 
tlie  Indies. 


OUR  CUBAN  POLICY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  America's  most  distinguished  and  best 
informed  citizens  on  foreign  affairs,  the 
Honorable  James  F.  Byrnes,  has  given 
eloquent  and  forceful  expression  to  the 
feelings  of  millions  of  Americans  who 
want  to  see  the  Communist  cancer  in 
Cuba  eradicated.  In  an  address  at  New- 
berry College  on  June  2,  1963,  this  senior 
American  statesman,  who  has  served  his 
country  with  distinction  not  only  as  Sec- 
retary of  State  but  also  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Senate,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  as  Assistant  President  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  and  as  Governor  of 
South  Carolina,  has  urged  that  effective 
action  be  taken  to  remove  communism 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

So  many  who  have  called  for  a  tough 
policy  on  Cuban  communism  have  been 
derided  as  being  warmongers  and  ex- 
tremists. These  terms,  however,  cannot 
possibly  be  applied  with  any  degree  of 
validity  to  a  man  who  himself  has  gone 
through  many  great  ordeals  in  meeting 
Communist  leaders  "eyelash  to  eyelash" 
in  crises  which  this  Nation  has  faced  in 
the  cold  war  struggle  with  the  forces  of 
world  communism.  Because  of  his  great 
record  of  service  to  his  country  at  the 
highest  levels  of  Government,  and  par- 
ticularly on  foreign  policy  matters,  I  feel 
that  every  Member  of  this  body  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  reading  Gover- 
nor Byrnes'  outstanding  address  entitled 
"Our  Cuban  Policy — Pacts  and  Fears." 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  address  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  remarks,  with  editorial 
comments  on  the  address  as  printed  in 
the  Greenville  Piedmont  of  Greenville, 
S.C,  on  June  4.  1963,  and  the  State  of 
Columbia,  S.C,  on  Jime  5, 1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Otm  Cuban  Policy — Facts  and  Fears 

(Address  by  Hon.  James  F.  Byrnes  at 

Newberry  College,  June  2,  1963) 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  you  were  going 
Into  a  peaceful  and  carefree  world  with  un- 
limited opportunities  to  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind  and  promote  your  own 
happiness.  That  has  been  made  impossible 
by  the  policy  of  the  Communists  to  seek 
the  control  of  the  world  and  dominate  its 
people. 

In  the  closing  days  of  World  War  II  when 
I  accompanied  President  Roosevelt  to  Yalta, 
I  heard  Stalin  say  It  was  essential  to  the 
Soviets  to  have  adjoining  their  country 
only  friendly  governments.  In  September 
of  the  same   year  when  1  was  Secretary  of 


State  and  attended  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  CouncU  In  London.  I 
learned  from  Molotov,  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister, that  while  they  were  interested  in 
countries  adjoining  the  Soviet  Union,  their 
real  interest  was  to  acquire  one  of  the 
Italian  colonies  in  order  to  have  a  naval 
base  In  the  Mediterranean  and  they  also 
wished  to  infiuence  all  decisions  made  by 
Gen.  E>ouglas  MacArthur,  who  by  agree- 
ment had  been  made  Supreme  Commander 
In  the  Pacific.  I  knew  they  had  not  aban- 
doned their  policy  to  gain  control  of  the 
world. 

The  more  Molotov  complained  of  Mac- 
Arthur's  failure  to  follow  the  advice  of  the 
Communists,  the  more  convinced  was  I  of 
the  correctness  of  the  course  the  general 
was  following.  He  demonstrated  that  he 
not  only  was  one  of  the  greatest  combat 
generals  ever  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Army, 
but  also  was  a  statesman. 

Prom  recent  history  you  know  something 
of  the  postwar  record  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. Whenever  their  military  forces 
entered  a  country,  they  were  never  with- 
drawn. Today  they  completely  control  Po- 
land. Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary. 
They  had  military  forces  In  North  Korea 
for  a  few  days  prior  to  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  with  Japan.  They  not  only  re- 
tained possession  of  North  Korea  but  at- 
temped  to  have  their  North  Korean  pup- 
pets secure  control  of  all  Korea.  In  the 
effort  to  stop  them,  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans lost  their  lives. 

In  Germany,  the  Soviets  refused  to  make 
a  treaty  of  peace  because  they  had  an  op- 
portunity to  brainwash  the  leaders  of  East 
Germany  and,  as  a  result,  they  are  still  In 
control  of  that  section  of  Germany  and  In 
Berlin  have  erected  a  wall  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  enslaved  people. 

Having  spent  the  greater  part  of  2  years 
In  conferences  with  the  Soviets  at  interna- 
tional conferences,  I  know  they  will  live  up 
to  an  agreement  only  when  It  Is  to  their 
Interest.  When  representatives  of  the  free 
world  meet  them  in  International  confer- 
ences, there  Is  doubt  as  to  what  the  Soviets 
will  get  out  of  the  meeting  but  never  any 
doubt  that  we  will  get  only  experience. 

With  this  history  of  our  relations  with  the 
Soviets  since  World  War  n  and  with  full 
knowledge  that  there  has  been  no  change  In 
the  determination  of  the  Communists  to 
control  the  world,  It  is  surprising  that  our 
Government  and  our  people  were  put  to 
sleep  as  to  what  was  happening  In  Cuba.  For 
several  years  we  knew  of  Castro's  violent  de- 
nunciation of  the  United  States.  We  knew 
of  his  seizure  of  the  property  of  Americans 
and  many  of  us  were  confident  he  had  be- 
come a  puppet  of  the  Soviets.  But  we  took 
no  steps  to  remedy  the  situation. 

As  early  as  September  14.  1960,  Senator 
John  F.  Kennedy  said  "If  Communism 
should  obtain  a  permanent  foothold  In  Latin 
America,  then  the  balance  of  power  would 
move  against  us  and  peace  would  be  even 
more  Insecure."  He  was  absolutely  right. 
This  was  a  few  months  before  he  became 
President.  Today  Communism  has  a  foot- 
hold In  Latin  America.  Whether  or  not  that 
foothold  Is  permanent  depends  upon  whether 
we  have  the  wisdom  to  realize  the  danger 
and  the  courage  to  demand  the  removal  of 
that  threat  against  this  hemisphere. 

There  have  been  so  many  confilctlng  state- 
ments about  the  Cuban  problem  that  many 
people  do  not  know  what  Is  fact  and  what  Is 
fiction.  About  a  month  ago  a  report  was 
filed  In  the  U.S.  Senate  by  a  subcommltee 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  It  Is 
known  as  the  "Stennls  committee"  and  Is 
composed  of  four  Democrats  and  three  Re- 
publicans. That  report  which  was  unani- 
mous was  submitted  only  after  many  months 
of  careful  Investigation,  and  was  based  pri- 
marily upon  testimony  of  the  intelligence 
chiefs.     However,  70  witnesses  who  hold  no 
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omclal    position    and    countleaa    officials    of 
govermnent  were  beard. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  In  an  effort  to  secure 
a  unanimous  report  on  a  controversial  sub- 
ject, the  committee  refrained  from  making 
some  deserved  crlUclsms  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  and  the  other  Intelligence 
officials  of  the  military  services.  The  facts 
stated  In  that  report  certainly  cannot  be 
successfully  denied  and  the  report,  because 
of  lu  Judicial  character,  should  have  re- 
ceived wider  circulation. 

I    say    the    Intelligence    agencies    deserved 
criticism  because  when  we  now  learn  of  the 
missiles,  tank  and  other  Soviet   weapons  of 
war  In  Cuba,  we  wonder  what  they  were  doing 
when  this  equipment  was  being  transported 
by   land   In   the  Soviet  Republic,   loaded   on 
ships,    taken    more    than    half    way    around 
the  world  to  Cuba,  and  there  unloaded,  un- 
crated    and    transported    to    selected    bases. 
This    was    not    done    overnight.     Surely    It 
required  many  months,  but  according  to  the 
record,  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1962 
that  this  movement  of  weapons  and  equally 
Important  movement  of  combat  troops,  re- 
ceived   serious    attention    from    our    intel- 
ligence.    Even  then,  according  to  the  Stennls 
committee,  the  Information  received  was  not 
accurately  evaluated.     Why?     Because  many 
of  those  charged  with  that  duty  had  the  con- 
viction— not    facta — mind    you — that    Khru- 
shchev would  not  consider  arming  Cuba  with 
offensive    weapons.      This    caused    them    to 
place  little  credence  Ln  the  continued  reports 
to   them    by   Cuban   exiles  and   others  as   to 
the  military  buildup  on  our  doorsteps 

How  completely  they  were  deceived  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  committees  statement  that 
as  late  as  "October  22  our  intelligence  people 
estimated  that  there  were  from  8  000  to 
10,000  Soviets  In  Cuba."  They  now  say  that 
at  the  height  of  the  buildup  there  were  at 
least   22.000  personnel  on   the   island 

Today  It  Is  agreed  by  the  Intelligence  serv- 
ices   that    even     prior    to    July     1962     vast 
amounts  of   Soviet   military  equipment  had 
been  brought  to  Cuba  and  the  Cuban  Army 
was    one    of    the    best    equipped    in    Latin 
America.      ThU   is   their   hindsight,   but   not 
until    photographic    evidence    was    obtained 
on   October    14,   did  our   intelligence   Qnally 
conclude   that   there   were   offensive   missiles 
on  the  Island  of  Cuba.     Now  this  was  many 
weeks  after  Senator   Keating  of   New  York 
and   Senator  THtTRMOjfD.  of  South  Carolina, 
had  charged  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
strategic    missiles    had    been    placed    by    the 
Soviets  in  Cuba.  less  than  90  miles  from  our 
shores.     These   Senators   were  chtirged   with 
being  warmongers  and  with  making  reckless 
statements,  even  though  it  was  obvious  their 
statements     were     based    upon    Information 
from  the  Pentagon,     I  am  proud  that  one  of 
the   two   Senators   who  had   the   courage  to 
present  the  facts  was  a  South  Carolinian. 

There  is  cause  for  fear  when  even  a  week 
after  the  Presidents  speech.  In  an  unclassi- 
fied brochure  published  bv  the  Defense  De- 
partment, entitled  "Cuba,"  the  Soviet  per- 
sonnel on  the  Uland  was  estimated  to  be 
only  5.000. 

Before  admitting  a  Cuban  crisis,  our  of- 
ficials wanted  what  they  called  "hard  evi- 
dence "  That  was  secured  by  a  U-2  recon- 
nal,=8ance  and  in  the  taking  of  the  pictures 
a  gallant  South  Carolinian,  Major  Anderson, 
of  Greenville,  lost  his  life.  Those  pictures 
convinced  the  President  and  his  security 
aids  of  the  duplicity  of  the  Soviets. 

Khrushchev  had  gone  to  extreme  lengths 
to  put  us  to  sleep  and  to  keep  us  asleep. 
Through  a  representative  in  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy he  expressed  the  hope  that  Americans 
would  understand  that  any  weapons  he  was 
sending  to  Cuba  were  Intended  for  defensive 
purposes  only. 

After  the  President  had  received  the  pho- 
tographic confirmation  of  the  presence  of 
strategic  missiles  in  Cuba,  the  Soviet  Por- 
eign  Minister  Cromyko,  called  on  the  Presi- 


dent. He  discussed  only  the  slutatlon  in 
Berlin,  obviously  trying  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President  from  Cuba,  which  was 
mentioned  only  incidentally.  The  President 
read  to  Qromyko  his  warning  Issued  a  month 
earlier  that  if  Russia  turned  Cuba  Into  an 
offensive  military  base  we  would  do  "what- 
ever must  be  done. " 

The  Soviets  believe  that  a  successful  dip- 
lomat must  be  a  successful  liar.  Qromyko 
then  demonstrated  his  talent  by  telling  the 
President  Russia  "would  never  become  In- 
volved In  offensive  military  capability  in 
Cuba."  With  the  photographs  the  Presi- 
dent had,  he  knew  that  statement  was  false 
He  conferred  with  his  security  aids  and  with 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  determined 
upon  the  course  which  on  the  evening  of 
October  22  he  announced  to  the  world. 

As  he  spoke,  I  could  hear  the  voice  of 
Teddy  Roosevelt  demanding  respect  for  the 
United  States:  I  could  recall  hearing  Wood- 
row  Wilson  address  the  Congress  In  1917, 
urging  with  reluctance  that  we  declare  war 
upon  Germany:  I  could  hear  Pranklln 
Roosevelt  the  day  after  Pearl  Harbor  calling 
upon  the  Congress  to  recognize  that  a  state 
of  war  existed  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Axis  powers. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  with  una- 
nimity expressed  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment In  the  steps  the  President  proposed  to 
take  to  put  an  end  to  the  Khrushchev- 
Castro  threat  to  freedom.  No  man  has  ever 
spoken  from  a  position  of  such  great  power 
and  strength  as  did  the  President  on  October 
22.  The  moment  he  began,  an  order  was 
given  in  the  Pentagon  that  resulted  in  an 
immediate  worldwide  alert  of  the  US  Mili- 
tary Establishment.  That  Included  every 
unit  of  the  Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps  and 
Air  Force  It  Included  our  nuclear  strength, 
which  admittedly  U  far  superior  to  that  of 
the  Soviets.  That  order  was  a  shock  to 
Khrushchev,  who  respects  only  force. 

There  Is  some  Justification  for  believing 
th.it  ever  since  his  first  meeting  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  at  Vienna,  Khrushchev  has 
believed  he  could  expect  a  softer  attitude 
from  us.  There  Is  no  other  way  of  explain- 
ing his  unexpected  action  to  make  of  Cuba 
a  Communist  Gibraltar.  As  he  proceeded 
for  2  years  to  establish  a  bastion  of  military 
power  at  our  very  door,  with  atomic  power 
sufficient  to  destroy  not  only  the  United 
States  but  all  of  Latin  America  outside  of 
Cuba,  he  truly  changed  the  balance  of  power 
In  the  world.  Instead  of  consuming  a  year 
or  two  in  building  long-range  mli^slles  which 
from  bases  In  Russia  could  strike  a  target  In 
the  United  States,  now  he  could  use  short- 
range  missiles  from  his  Cuban  bases  to 
destroy  this  hemisphere. 

Suddenly  he  was  confronted  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  a  demand  to  remove  his  weapons. 
That  demand  was  backed  by  action  He 
yielded,  to  the  gratification  of  every  Ameri- 
can But  what  has  happened  since  October 
does  not  Justify  gratification;  It  does  cause 
some  fears. 

In  the  light  of  the  duplicity  which  had 
victimized  us,  the  President,  in  his  demand. 
Insisted  upon  the  right  to  have  "on-slght  In- 
spection" to  assure  removal  of  the  offensive 
weapons. 

For  years.  In  negotiations  to  restrict  the 
use  of  atomic  weapons  we  have  Insisted  upon 
inspection  by  an  international  commission. 
In  view  of  this  demand  as  to  atomic  bases 
In  Russia,  we  could  ask  no  less  with  the 
actual  threat  in  Cuba. 

Last  October  the  President,  referring  to 
this  subject  suted  "the  United  States  in- 
tends to  follow  closely  the  completion  of 
this  work  through  a  variety  of  means.  In- 
cluding aerial  surveillance,  until  such  time 
as  an  equally  satisfactory  International 
means   of   verification   is  effected." 

When  Khrushchev  agreed  to  the  removal 
of  the  strategic  weapons,  he  Indicated  agree- 
ment  to   on-site   inspection   by   United   Na- 
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Uons  authorities.     A  few  days  Uter  we  » 
told   that   Casuo   refused   to   agree  and  ts 
Sovleu     would     have     to    support    C^T* 

I  am  confident  the  Sovleto  coxild  fc»r. 
Castro  to  agree  to  the  InspecUon  at  any  tto» 
That  was  only  an  excuse.  However,  we  ah^ 
doned  our  demand  and  no  one  of  uTi' 
certain  of  the  number  of  Soviet  weapons  an^ 
combat  forces  In  Cuba  today. 

Our  embargo  was  removed  in  30  days  aft« 
It  was  imposed.  There  was  evidence  whi^ 
it  lasted  that  certain  weapons  were  removi^ 
although  there  Is  no  assurance  that  all  n, 
fenslve  weapons  were  removed  or  how  man» 
have  been  brought  In  since  that  time  w, 
are  told  by  our  InteUigence  that  It  is  im 
possible  to  know  what  weapons  are  hidden 
in  the  caves  of  Cuba.  Are  we  In  any  n,cr. 
secure  position  today  than  we  were  win, 
to  October  22?  *^  ' 

In  view  of  the  deliberate  falsehoods  told  u. 
for  2  years,  we  cannot  accept  the  word  of 
Khrushchev  as  to  the  character  of  weaponi 
there.  Tliere  Is  an  old  Indian  adage  that 
seems  fitting:  "' 

"Fool  me  once,  shame  on  you;  fool  m» 
twice,  shame  on  me." 

The  Soviets  have  fooled  us  not  only  twice 
but  on  every  occasion  when  It  was  t<j  their 
interest  and  they  thought  they  could  eet 
away  with  It.  "^ 

Our  Cuban  policy  apparently  has  been  to 
isolate  Cuba  diplomatically  and  cripple  her 
economically.  Apparently,  It  has  been  our 
hoi>e  that  the  Soviets  would  find  It  economi- 
cally burdensome,  would  tire  of  shouldertiw 
the  btirden  and  abandon  Its  Interest  in 
Cuba.  There  Is  no  Justification  for  such 
hopes.  To  Isolate  the  United  States  Is  part 
of  their  long-range  plan.  Regardless  of  your 
optlmlFm.  you  must  realize  how  futile  Is  that 
hope  after  the  recent  demonstration  in 
Moscow. 

In  the  presence  of  thousands  of  spectator! 
Khrushchev  pledged  all-out  support  of  hu 
Communist  brother  Castro  and  of  Cuba 
This  pledge  has  been  heralded  to  the  world 
U{>on  It  Castro  Is  certain  to  rely  and  may 
act.  Nor  U  there  Justification  for  the  hope 
that  the  Cuban  people  will  revolt  against 
Castro  while  Soviet  troops  are  there  Th« 
people  have  the  example  of  Hungary  and  East 
Berlin. 

The  f>ermanent  foothold  of  which  Senator 
Kennedy  expressed  fear  In  1960  Is  now  a 
reality  unless  the  United  States  shall  take 
steps  to  prevent  It. 

The  Senate  committee  concluded  Its  re- 
port with  this  wise  statement,  "The  very 
pre.sence  of  the  Soviets  In  Cuba  affects  ad- 
versely our  Nations  Image  and  prestige  Our 
friends  abroad  are  certain  to  doubt  our  abil- 
ity to  meet  and  defeat  Uie  forces  of  com- 
munism thousands  of  miles  across  the  ocean 
if  we  prove  unable  to  cope  with  the  Commu- 
nist threat  at  our  very  doorsteps." 

It  is  obvious  that  for  similar  reasons  Latin 
American  Republics  will  conclude  that  we 
are  unable  to  protect  them.  They  will  be 
subverted  one  by  one  until  all  of  South 
America  Is  lost  and  the  Communist  goal  of 
isolating  the  United  States  has  been  at- 
tained. 

Responsible  sources  tell  us  that  after 
Khrushchev's  agreement  to  remove  offensive 
weapons  from  Cuba,  the  United  States  re- 
moved strategic  we.ipons  from  Its  bases  In 
Turkey.  It  Is  said  that  this  was  done  be- 
cause our  atomic  submarines  make  the  re- 
tention of  such  bases  no  longer  a  necessity 
We  hope  this  was  a  fact  and  not  an  excuse 
for  action  that  might  appeal  to  the  SovieU 
as  appeasement.  Api^easement  never  stops  a 
war.  It  only   postpones  it. 

Ambassador  Chip  Bolen,  who  In  my  opin- 
ion Is  the  best  Informed  American  In  public 
life  as  to  Russia  and  Its  people.  Is  credited 
with  having  said  that  Khrushchev  is  fond 
of  quoting  a  Lenin  adage  that  goea  Uke  thU: 
"If  a  man  sticks  out  his  bayonet  and  hit* 
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cold  steel,  he  pulls  back,  but  If  he  Btrlkee 
mush,  he  keeps  on  pushing." 

We  have  another  fear:  Sources  usually  re- 
liable report  that  the  Soviets  are  establish- 
ing several  submarine  bases  in  Cuba.  The 
explanation  offered  for  the  harbor  improve- 
ments, is  that  it  Is  for  a  fleet  of  fishing  boats. 

Because  of  the  doubt  that  exists  as  to  the 
removal  of  offensive  weapons;  the  number  of 
Soviet  combat  personnel  brought  Into  Cuba 
recently,  and  the  development  of  submarine 
bases,  the  United  States  should  renew  the 
demand  by  the  President  last  October  for 
on-site  Inspection  by  an  International  com- 
mission. 

Khrushchev  knows  that  by  his  duplicity 
he  put  us  to  sleep  for  more  than  a  year. 
He  must  not  be  allowed  to  think  that  when 
we  awoke  last  October  we  turned  over  and 
went  back  to  sleep. 

This  Is  not  political  criticism  of  the  ad- 
ministration. It  has  always  been  my  belief 
that  In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  there  should 
be  no  partisan  politics.  Wars  are  fought  by 
men  of  all  political  parties.  Soviet  bombs 
from  Cuba  would  make  no  political  distinc- 
tion among  people. 

Instead  of  looking  to  the  past  and  indulg- 
ing In  charges  and  countercharges  about  the 
responsibility  for  what  are  deemed  mistakes, 
we  should  look  to  the  future  and  unite  In 
making  secure  the  safety  and  freedom  of  our 
people. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fear  that  any  effort  to 
force  Castro  to  submit  to  on-site  inspection 
may  result  in  nuclear  war.  Khrushchev 
knows  of  our  fears  and  he  has  used  It  to 
frighten  us.  But  he  is  aware  that  If  he  at- 
tacks us,  with  our  superior  atomic  weapons, 
we  will  destroy  the  Soviet  Republic  within 
a  few  hours. 

Should  the  President  renew  his  demand 
for  on-site  Inspection  by  an  International 
commission,  the  Soviet  Premier  may  again 
agree  and  persuade  his  puppet  Castro  to 
agree.  In  such  case,  all  fears  on  this  score 
would  be  removed. 

If  Khrushchev  or  Castro  refuses,  then  I 
hope  the  President  will  Immediately  renew 
his  quarantine  of  Cuba  by  air  and  sea  to 
make  certain  that  no  more  Soviet  offensive 
weaf>ons  or  combat  troops  are  landed  In 
Cuba.  I  suggest  this  action  because  the 
President  took  such  steps  last  October  and 
announced  his  Intention  to  follow  through. 

If  these  steps  do  not  result  in  the  removal 
from  Cuba  of  Soviet  arms  and  troops,  then 
I  hope  the  President,  after  conferring  with 
his  military  advisers,  will  take  whatever 
•teps  are  necessary  to  force  the  withdrawal 
of  all  Soviet  offensive  weapons  and  combat 
troops  and  keep  them  out.  The  President 
can  act  with  the  assurance  that  the  peace- 
ful but  courageous  people  of  the  United 
States  will  support  any  action  he  may  take 
to  accomplish  this  and  Insure  the  safety  and 
freedom    of   the   people   of   this   hemisphere. 

[Prom  the  Greenville  (S.C.)   Piedmont,  June 
4,   19631 

Byrnes  on  Cuban  Threat 

James  F,  Byrnes  has  put  Into  clear  and 
precise  words  the  feeling  of  many,  many 
Americans   who  are   concerned   about   Cuba. 

Speaking  at  Newberry  College  commence- 
ment exercises.  South  Carolina's  senior 
statesman  called  for  a  tougher  U.S.  policy 
toward  the  Castro-Soviet  state,  for  on-site 
Inspections  to  uncover  any  Russian  missiles 
or  other  weaporu-y  and,  If  necessary,  a  quar- 
antine of  Cuba  enforced  by  a  US.  sea  and  air 
fleet. 

"If  these  steps  do  not  result  In  the  removal 
of  Soviet  arms  and  troops,  then  I  hope  the 
President,  after  conferring  with  his  mili- 
tary advisers,  will  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  force  the  withdrawal  of  all 
Soviet  offensive  weapons  from  Cuba,"  Mr. 
B>Tnes  said. 

While  Mr.  Byrnes  carefully  disclaimed  any 
Intention    of    criticizing    the    Kennedy    ad- 


ministration, the  fact  remains  that  the  Presi- 
dent h&B  continually  minimized  the  danger 
from  Cuba  to  the  United  States  while  allow- 
ing the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  be  destroyed. 

No  one  aware  of  the  Communist  goal  of 
world  domination  can  possibly  doubt  that 
Russian  troops  and  weapons  In  Cuba  were 
put  there  In  the  first  place  as  a  threat  to' 
the  United  States;  no  one  can  possibly  think 
that  their  continued  presence  there  does 
not  still  pose  a  threat. 

The  threat  will  remain  until  the  United 
States  wipes  It  out.  That  Is  what  Mr. 
Byrnes  sees  as  necessary.  That  is  what 
millions  of  other  Americans  see  as  necessary, 
too. 


(Prom   the   CJolumbla    (S.C  )    State.   June   5. 

1963) 

Who  Will  Listen? 

In  addressing  the  graduates  of  Newberry 
College  Sunday.  Governor,  Justice,  Secretary 
of  State-Assistant  President  James  P.  Byrnes 
said  the  President  should  take  whatever  steps 
may  be  necessary  to  force  the  withdrawal  of 
all  Soviet  offensive  weapons  and  combat 
troops  from  Cuba;  that  the  President  could 
act  with  a.sstirance  that  the  people  of  this 
country  would  support  him  In  assuring  the 
safety  and  freedom  of  this  hemisphere;  that 
Russia  has  deceived  us  whenever  she  could 
get  away  with  it;  that  the  President's  speech 
of  October  22  was  equal  to  any  In  power  and 
was  a  shock  to  Khrushchev  "who  respects 
only  force,"  but  that  we  had  abandoned  our 
demand  and  "Khrushchev  probably  thinks 
the  sleeping  United  States  awakened  only 
long  enough  to  turn  over  and  go  back  to 
sleep." 

Mr.  Byrnes,  as  usual.  Is  right  and  Justified. 
It  Is  also  true  that  some  of  his  words  have 
a  familiar  ring.  Others,  including  The  State, 
have  long  since  pointed  up  the  fact  that  the 
Russiaru,  who  live  by  force,  respect  only 
force. 

Yet  we  persist  In  the  wishy-washy,  no-virln 
policy,  making  a  show  of  courage  only  to 
back  down  and  leave  the  field  to  the  aggres- 
sors. 

Mr.  Byrnes  has  spoken  well,  as  others  have 
spoken  well.  But  who  will  listen?  What 
must  It  take  to  shake  the  leaders  of  this 
country  out  of  their  apathy  and  timidity  and 
put  them  on  the  path  of  courage  and  de- 
termination? 

Perhaps,  If  enough  respected  and  patriotic 
citizens  raise  their  voices  In  protest  against 
the  present  policies  the  continuous  drlp-drop 
on  the  stony  consciousness  of  the  admin- 
istration may  wear  down  the  passive  resist- 
ance to  reason  and  awaken  It  to  positive  and 
stalwart  action.  Mr.  Byrnes  has  made  his 
contribution. 


INDIAN  AGGRESSION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  news  article  from  the  News  and 
Couiier  of  Charleston,  S.C,  dated  June 
3,  1963,  and  entitled:  "Indian  Aggres- 
sion— Rivers  Supports  U.S.  Arms  Aid 
to  Pakistan."  This  article  reports  on  a 
newsletter  by  Congressman  L.  Mendel 
Rivers  of  South  Carolina  in  which  the 
distinguished  Representative  of  the  First 
District  issues  an  important  warning 
against  U.S.  military  aid  to  India  at  the 
expense  of  our  stanch  ally,  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  Pakistan. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  opportimity 
to  visit  Pakistan  last  fall  and  to  have 
conferences  with  many  Pakistan  oflB- 
cials,  including  President  Ayub  Khan. 
This  visit  confirmed  beyond  any  ques- 
tion the  value  of  this  nation  to  the  free 
world  and  its  sincere  desire  to  continue 


Its  friendly  relations  with  our  country 
if  we  will  but  permit  her  to  continue  to 
be  our  ally  and  friend. 

Pakistan  is  a  nation  which  has  risked 
much  to  join  the  Western  camp.  It 
borders  on  Afghanistan,  India,  and  Iran, 
and  is  close  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Of  the 
countries  sharing  a  common  border  with 
Pakistan,  only  Iran  is  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  Western  World  in  the 
struggle  against  communism.  Afghani- 
stan is  virtually  a  puppet  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  until  Red  China  attacked 
neutralist,  socialist  India,  India  was 
leaning  heavily  toward  the  Red  side. 
But,  little  Pakistan — and  it  is  not  so 
little  from  the  standpoint  of  population, 
having  more  than  90  million  inhabi- 
tants— chose  early  to  stand  with  the 
Western  World. 

Our  coimtry  has  known  for  some  time 
of  the  bitter  feuding,  and  at  times,  fight- 
ing, which  has  ensued  between  Pakistan 
and  India  over  religious  differences  and 
also  over  the  Pakistan-oriented  country 
of  Kashmir.  The  United  Nations  has 
supported  a  plebiscite  for  the  people  of 
Kashmir,  but  the  Indian  Government  has 
refused  to  permit  such  a  plebiscite  be- 
cause the  Indians  know  the  results  would 
be  against  Indian  wishes. 

With  the  Pakistanis,  their  primary 
concern  as  a  nation  is  Kashmir  and  their 
long  fight  with  India.  Commimism  is 
also  a  threat,  but  each  country  is  always 
more  concerned  about  its  most  imme- 
diate and  primary  threat — and  In  this 
case  it  comes  from  India,  In  fact,  while 
I  was  in  Pakistan  last  fall,  Mr.  Nehru 
had  more  troops  massed  on  the  Pakistani 
border  than  he  did  facing  the  Chinese 
Reds  who  were  waging  war  against  In- 
dian forces  in  the  Himalayan  Mountains. 

When  President  Ayub  Khan,  of  Paki- 
stan, visited  this  country  last  year,  he 
received  firm  assurances  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  the  State 
Department  that  our  CJovemment  under- 
stood his  concern  about  India  and  the 
possible  additional  threat  which  his 
country  might  face  if  India  were  sup- 
plied with  arms  from  this  country.  He 
maintains  he  was  told  that  we  would 
consult  with  him  before  giving  any  arms 
to  India. 

However,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Nehru  made 
his  first  screams  for  aid  against  the  Chi- 
nese Communists,  our  country  ran  to 
India's  assistance.  In  fact,  this  was  one 
of  the  swiftest  responses  our  country  has 
ever  made  to  any  act  of  Communist  ag- 
gression, and  this  aggression  was  not 
directed  at  our  Nation  or  that  of  an  ally, 
but  rather  at  a  pro-Red  neutralist  coun- 
try. Our  Government  gave  military  aid 
to  Mr.  Nehru  and  did  so  without  consult- 
ing President  Khan.  We  only  gave  him 
a  perfunctory  notice  of  the  fact  that  aid 
was  being  given  to  his  arch  enemy. 

This  and  other  acts  in  recent  months 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  have 
seriously  jeopardized  our  relationship 
with  Pakistan  and  even  upset  some  high 
officials  in  the  Department  of  State.  In 
Pakistan,  a  country  deeply  dedicated  to 
the  Moslem  religion,  the  breaking  of 
ones  word  is  considered  a  very  grave  act 
of  bad  faith,  regardless  of  the  reason  for 
such  an  act.  Everywhere  my  group  went 
in  Pakistan  this  act  of  bad  faith  was 
brought  up  as  much  as  the  fact  that  we 
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were  giving  aid  to  India.  Pakistan's 
primary  enemy,  even  without  getting 
any  firm  assurances  that  this  military 
aid  would  not  later  be  turned  against  our 
own  ally. 

While  I  was  in  Pakistan,  the  question 
was  asked  over  and  over  again  as  to 
which  side  the  United  States  was  on  and 
whether  we  intended  to  stand  by  our 
allies  or  whether  we  intended  to  forsake 
them  and  try  to  form  new  friends  with 
neutralist  or  pro-Communist  nations. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  an 
address  given  our  group  of  visitors  by 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Pakistani 
Army.  He  told  us  that  the  United  States 
would  have  to  make  a  choice  as  to  which 
countries  we  wanted  as  our  friends  and 
that  the  United  States  must  determine 
to  use  its  power  and  to  stand  up  to  com- 
munism as  we  had  when  we  demanded 
that  the  missiles  be  removed  from  Cuba, 
if  we  were  to  earn  and  maintain  the 
support  and  respect  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  He  pointed  out  further  that 
not  just  Pakistan  but  the  leaders  of  other 
nations  are  perple.xed  by  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and  at  times  question  whether  we 
want  to  be  neutralist  in  the  cold  war 
or  whether  we  want  to  really  fight  the 
cold  war  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Mr.  President.  Congressman  Rivers 
has  pointed  up  clearly  our  obligations  to 
our  ally,  Pakistan,  and  that  country's 
justifiable  concern  about  U.S.  military 
aid  to  India.  Because  of  the  excellent 
job  he  has  done  in  making  these  points, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
in  his  newsletter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

[Prom  the  Charleston    (S.C.)    News  and 
Courier,  June  3,  1963 1 

Indian    Aggression :     Rivers    Supports    US. 
Arms  Aid  to  Pakistan 

Representative  L.  Mendel  Rivers  vwarned 
of  future  Indian  aggression  against  Pakistan 
and  advocated  the  armed  support  of  the  tiny 
nation  in  such  an  eventiialtty  In  his  weekly 
newsletter. 

"The  Pakistani  are  deeply  disturbed  and 
desire  assurances  we  will  not  stand  Idly  by 
if  India  should  employ  her  newly  developed 
military  strength  against  her. 

"Considering  the  reliability  of  the  perfidi- 
ous Nehr\i.  I  suspect  the  Pakistani  have  Just 
cause  for  alarm  " 

Though  Nehru  still  professes  his  neutral 
stand,  he  showed  the  Pakistani  his  true 
colors  when  he  romped  over  little  Ooa.  the 
Congressman  said,  and  heightened  their 
fears  of  Indian  Imperialism.  It  is  my  under- 
standing some  limited  assurances  have  t>een 
given  the  Pakistani,  but  not  enough  to  quell 
their  anxiety. 

"When  the  United  States  decided  to  ex- 
tend military  aid  to  Pakistan  in  1954.  India 
was  assured  that  if  any  of  our  aid  was  mis- 
used, the  United  States  would  take  appro- 
priate action  both  within  and  without  the 
United  Nations  to  thwart  such  aggression 
This  pledge  also  was  given  to  Pakistan. 

"However.  Pakistan  now  points  out — and 
rightly  so — that  the  Chinese  threat  to  In- 
dia's border  has  receded,  and  thus  the  need 
for  assistance  is  lessening  Consequently, 
they  definitely  oppose  any  further  military 
buildup  for  India,"  the  low-country  lawmaker 
continued. 

If  Nehru  would  settle  with  Pakistan  over 
the  disputed  territory  of  Kashmir,  India 
would  have  no  need  for  further  assistance 
in  any  event.    This  alone  would  immediately 


release  six  to  seven  divisions  of  the  beat 
equipped  Indian  troops  to  deal  with  any 
Chinese  threat  to  her  border.  Now,  these 
divisions  remain  aimed  at  Pakistan. 

Everyone  with  an  ounce  of  knowledge  of 
foreign  affairs  knows  that  Nehru  has  been 
a  "biased"  neutral  for  years.  Representative 
Rivers  stated.  He  is  neutral  only  when  it 
Is  to  his  decided  advantage.  But  when  he 
takes  our  aid  and  then  hurts  us  with  allies 
upon  whom  we  depend  for  military  bases — 
such  as  Portugal—  then  I  think  it  is  time  to 
call  it  quits. 

India's  aggression  In  Goa  drove  a  wedge 
Into  the  many,  many  years  of  the  most  cor- 
dial friendship  with  Portugal,  a  member  of 
NATO  and  a  friend  who  furnishes  us  base 
rights  in  the  Azores — the  Crossroads  of  the 
Atlantic" — for  our  military  aircraft. 

"India  has  never  been  our  friend,"  he  con- 
clvided.  "Her  vote  nearly  always  has  been 
against  us  in  the  United  Nations  and  with 
the  Soviet  Interest  group— clearly  showing 
her    preference. 

"But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  in  Pakistan  the  United  States 
has  an  ally  who  is  committed  to  the  West, 
is  a  member  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Orgimizatlon  and  is  a  close  associate  in  the 
Central    Treaty    Organization."' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


CARE  FOR  CHILDREN  OF  MIGRANT 
AGRICULTURAL   WORKERS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
unfinished  business  has  not  been  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  181.  S.  522. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  LiGisL.fTiVE  Clerk.  A  bill  '  S.  522  • 
to  amend  the  act  establishing  a  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  so  as  to  assist  States  in 
providing  for  day-care  .'jervices  for  chil- 
dren of  migrant  agricultural  workers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill. 


TOBACCO  AMENDMENT  TO  FEDERAL 
FOOD  AND  DRUG  ACT 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  thal- 
idomide scandal  of  last  year,  which  so 
gravely  concerned  the  American  people 
and  the  Congre.ss,  served  as  a  sobering 
reminder  that  it  is  the  continuing  duty 
of  the  Congress  to  be  alert  to  any  threat 
to  the  health  of  the  American  people. 

I  submit  that  such  a  threat  does  now 
exist  and  that  the  Congress  has  not  only 
the  duty  but  a  rare  opportunity  to  take 
appropriate  steps  to  ensure  a  greater 
degree  of  protection  to  the  American 
people  from  that  threat.  I  am  referring 
specifically  to  the  hazard  to  health  in- 
herent in  the  enormous  consumption  of 
smoking  products  by  Americans,  both 
children  and  adults. 

Smoking  has  become  so  prevalent  in 
this  country  that  its  enormity  becomes 
obscured    by    its    very    presence.     Prior 


to  the  first  World  War.  most  smokine 
products  consisted  of  pipes,  cigars,  chew 
ing  tobacco,  and  even  snuff.  Biit  from 
1920  to  1960,  cigarettes  came  to  the  fore 
so  that  their  consumption  in  this  coun 
try  shot  up  from  750  cigarettes  a  yeaj 
for  each  adult  American  to  nearly  4  con 
a  year  per  adult.  In  the  same  period— 
although  other  smoking  products  fell  ojf 
by  70  percent— the  cigarette  consumption 
was  ,so  «reat  that  the  total  consumption 
of  smoking  products  went  up  by  3o  per- 
cent. In  1961,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
American  people  smoked  nearly  a  half 
a  trillion  cigarette.s — an  increase  of 
almost  one-third  over  1954.  That  meant 
that  enough  cigarettes  were  sold  in  1961 
for  every  man  and  woman  over  15  years 
of  age  to  smoke  over  a  half  a  pack  a  day 
And,  as  we  all  know,  people  are  begin- 
ning to  smoke  earlier  and  earlier.  A  re- 
cent survey  of  22.000  high  school  students 
in  one  of  our  major  cities  showed  that 
more  tiian  one  out  of  three  boys  and 
more  than  one  out  of  four  girls  were 
smoking  by  the  time  they  became 
seniors. 

While  all  this  was  happening,  some 
other  interesting  statistics  were  taking 
place. 

Although  the  total  death  rate,  from  all 
causes,  has  declined  since  1900,  the  death 
rate  from  lung  cancer  has  shot  upward— 
imtil  by  1960  nearly  as  many  Americans 
were  dying  of  lung  cancer  as  were  dying 
in  traffic  accidents.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a 
coincidence,  but  the  undeniable  facts  are 
that  medical  researchers  have  found  lung 
cancer  to  be  an  extremely  rare  cause  of 
death  among  nonsmokers. 

If  lung  cancer  mortality  continues  at 
its  present  rate,  there  are  today— ba.sed 
upon  statistics  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association — 1  million  schoolchil- 
dren who  will  die  of  lung  cancer  before 
they  reach  70  years  of  age. 

As  horrible  as  the  lung  cancer  story  is, 
it  still  is  heart  disea.se  which  accounts  for 
most  deaths  in  this  country.  Heart  dis- 
ease afflicts  nonsmokers,  of  course.  But 
the  heart  di.sease  death  rate  i.s  70  percent 
higher  among  smokers.  And  medical  re- 
searchers have  been  able  to  demonstrate, 
time  and  time  again,  that  the  death  rate 
from  heart  di.sease  increases  progres- 
sively with  the  amount  of  cigarette 
smoking. 

As  a  nation,  we  take  all  manner  of 
steps  to  protect  our  people  from  hazards 
to  their  health  and  their  lives.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  laws  and  regulations  de- 
signed to  reduce  ti-afflc  accidents,  to  pro- 
tect people  against  industrial  accidents, 
to  guard  against  every  sort  of  communi- 
cable di.sea.se,  to  assure  consumers  of  re- 
ceiving pure  and  unadulterated  products 
in  the  marketplace.  We  even  have 
stronK  laws  protecting  the  health  of  dogs, 
cats,  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  pigs. 

Yet  what  do  we  do  to  protect  people 
from  the  ravages  of  the  growing  menace 
of  lung  cancer  and  the  worst  killer  of 
them  all,  heart  disease? 

It  is  a  fact  so  incredible  that  it  borders 
upon  a  national  scandal;  but  the  unde- 
niable truth  is  that  this  Government 
affords  the  American  people  not  the  first 
shred  of  protection  against  the  poison- 
ous and  other  hannful  effects  of  smoking 
products. 
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We  have  Federal  laws  and  regulations 
which  protect  people — and  animals — 
against  the  very  same  poisons  from 
which  the  men,  women,  and  children  of 
this  Nation  are  totally  unprotected  when 
those  poisons  appear  in  smoking  prod- 
ucts. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  today,  for 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark  1,  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
which  would  place  all  smoking  products 
under  the  authority  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration. 

Specifically,  this  amendment  would 
give  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  who  administers  the  act, 
the  authority  to  promulgate  appropriate 
rules  and  regulations  in  labeling  smok- 
ing products  such  as  he  now  has  regard- 
ing foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics. 

This  would  mean  that  the  American 
people  at  least  would  be  given  warning 
against  poisons  and  other  harmful  effects 
of  smoking  products.  They  now  enjoy 
under  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
protection  against  poisons  appearing  in 
foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics,  but  receive 
only  inducement  and  encouragement  to 
smoke  tobacco.  The  effect  of  the  bill 
would  be  to  expand  the  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  the  Food,  Drug,  Cos- 
metic, and  Smoking  Act. 

It  is  ironic  that  this  country,  which 
prides  Itself  on  being  ahead  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  its  health  and  general 
living  standards,  now  lags  behind  other 
countries  in  protecting  the  public  from 
the  hazards  of  smoking. 

In  England,  after  a  damning  report 
from  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  the 
British  Government  initiated  a  program 
for  distributing  literature  warning  its 
people  of  the  dangers  of  smoking.  The 
Government  is  developing  guidelines  to 
prevent  television  advertising  which  un- 
duly emphasizes  pleasure  to  be  obtained 
from  cigarettes,  features  heroes  of  yoimg 
people,  appeals  to  pride  or  general  man- 
liness, attributes  social  status  to  smok- 
ing, or  implies  smoking  is  associated 
with  romantic  situations.  Manufactur- 
ers supplying  90  percent  of  the  British 
cigarette  market  voluntarily  have  agreed 
not  to  advertise  on  television  before  9 
p.m..  in  deference  to  the  health  of  chil- 
dren. One  cigarette  manufacturer  vol- 
untarily withdrew  its  product  from 
vending  machines. 

In  Denmark,  the  National  Society  for 
Combating  Cancer  issued  a  strong  anti- 
tobacco  report,  urging  prohibition  of  to- 
bacco advertising  and  even  restrictions 
on  young  people's  smoking.  The  tobacco 
industry  there  has  agreed  voluntarily  not 
to  use  testimonials  from  sports  heroes. 
In  Italy,  the  Government  has  banned 
all  tobacco  advertising. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  does 
not  deal  with  advertising  of  smoking 
products.  Instead,  it  seeks  to  approach 
the  problem  on  a  more  scientific  and 
realistic  basis. 

Is  this  another  prohibition  amend- 
ment? 

No,  it  Is  not  a  proposal  that  would 
make  it  illegal  for  people  to  smoke. 

Although  It  might  make  this  a  far,  far 
healthier  nation  of  people  if  we  could 
prevail  upon  everyone  not  to  smoke,  I 
would  not  be  so  rash  or  so  unrealistic 


as  to  suggest  we  undertake  to  accom- 
plish that  goal,  however  worthy,  through 
another  "noble  experiment"  in  prohibi- 
tion. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  interested 
in  the  procedure  the  Senator  is  under- 
taking today  to  further  call  attention 
to  the  close  connection  and  relationship 
between  tobacco  and  health.  I  am  espe- 
cially glad  about  his  comments  relating 
to  prohibition.  I  think  my  efforts  in  this 
field,  as  I  know  the  Senator's  efforts  are, 
have  proceeded  in  the  knowledge  that  we 
are  not  a  nation  of  prohibitionists.  We 
are  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  a  scien- 
tific approach  and  the  obvious  research 
that  has  brought  about  the  remarks  the 
distinguished  Senator  is  making. 

I  should  like  to  interpolate  that  we  in- 
tend to  call  upon  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  as  the  Senator  has  sug- 
gested, to  produce  evidence  of  this  con- 
nection. On  the  other  hand,  the  great 
Government  of  the  United  States  con- 
siders tobacco  as  one  of  Its  five  basic 
crops,  along  with  wheat,  corn,  peanuts, 
and  cotton. 

It  seems  to  me  a  little  irrational  that 
we  are  about  to  ask  one  arm  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  talk  about  harmful  effects 
of  tobacco  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
support  it  as  a  basic  crop.  Perhaps,  be- 
fore we  are  through  with  this  program, 
we  shall  have  to  realine  ourselves  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
her  interesting  comment.  The  fact  that 
tobacco  is  considered  one  of  our  five 
basic  crops  underlines  the  tremendous 
economic  ramifications  and  also  under- 
lines the  tremendous  increase  in  the  use 
of  tobacco,  abcut  which  I  spoke  in  the 
beginning  of  my  speech.  The  use  of 
cigarettes  has  become  all  but  uinversal 
in  our  country,  and  it  has  spread 
throughout  the  world.  But  now  we  are 
beginning  to  pile  up  evidence  that,  in 
my  mind,  is  wholly  convincing  that  It 
has  brought  about  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  bodily  ills  of  our  people, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  lung  cancer 
and  heart  involvement. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  been 
a  leader  in  this  field  and  has  constantly 
called  attention  to  the  growing  problem. 
I  appreciate  her  interest.  I  have  been 
glad  to  join  with  her  in  the  many  at- 
tempts she  has  made  to  bring  this  prob- 
lem to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people. 

To  continue  with  my  address,  I  asked 
myself  another  question:  Is  this  an 
amendment  which  proscribes  specific 
standards? 

No.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  no  place  to  be  WTiting  the  details  of 
health  regulations. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  do  this  regarding 
food,  drugs,  and  cosmetics;  we  properly 
leave  such  determinations  to  be  made  by 
the  FDA  after  careful  scientific  study  by 
its  laboratory  technicians,  in  consulta- 
tion with  those  from  the  affected  indus- 
tries. This  system  works  well,  and  I  pro- 
pose we  follow  it  in  placing  smoking 
products  under  the  FDA. 


Is  this  some  sort  of  radical  departure? 

No.  It  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the 
history  and  tradition  of  accepted  Federal 
activity  in  the  field  of  consumer  health 
protection. 

Even  before  the  original  pure  food  and 
drug  law.  which  dealt  only  with  foods  and 
drugs,  was  enacted  in  1906,  there  had 
been  a  series  of  legislative  enactments  in 
this  country  dating  all  the  way  back  to 
a  1784  Massachusetts  act,  which  was  the 
first  general  food  law  in  the  United 
States.  And  that  was  an  outgrowth  of 
the  first  English  food  law  proclaimed  by 
King  John  in  1202,  prohibiting  adultera- 
tion of  bread. 

In  1938,  our  Federal  Pood  and  Drugs 
Act  was  rewritten  as  the  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  and  provided  for  such 
expanded  safeguards  as  the  pretesting 
and  certification  of  coal  tar  colors  which 
can  be  used  safely  in  foods,  drugs,  and 
cosmetics. 

In  1&54,  the  increased  use  of  pesticides 
brought  about  the  necessity  for  an 
amendment  which  afforded  greater  pub- 
lic protection  against  the  residue  of 
pesticides  on  foods.  In  1958.  the  act 
was  amended  to  include  pretesting  for 
food  additives,  due  to  the  greater  use  of 
chemical  substances  for  technological 
and  nutritional  purposes. 

In  1960,  the  act  was  amended  to  re- 
quire the  establishment  of  safe  amounts 
of  colors  used  in  foods,  drugs,  and  cos- 
metics. The  same  year,  the  PDA  was 
given  responsibility  for  the  labeling  of 
hazardous  household  substances. 

And,  of  course,  there  are  the  Kefau- 
ver-Harris  Drug  Amendments  of  1962. 
arising  out  of  the  thalidomide  scandal, 
which  gave  the  PDA  even  greater  en- 
forcement authority  over  the  interstate 
commerce  in  drugs. 

All  of  these  acts  and  amendments  are 
in  the  tradition  of  our  society's  con- 
cern about  the  purity  of  products  offered 
for  public  consumption. 

Not  only  is  this  proposed  amendment 
In  keeping  with  the  approach  which  the 
Congress  has  taken  in  dealing  with  the 
protection  of  the  consuming  public,  It  Is 
also  consistent  and  logical. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, through  their  elected  representa- 
tives in  the  Congress,  that  the  Federal 
Government,  through  the  FDA,  should 
protect  them,  as  consumers,  against 
poisonous  and  other  harmful  substances 
entering  their  bloodstream  through 
what  they  eat  as  foods,  consume  in  a 
variety  of  ways  as  drugs,  and  apply  as 
cosmetics.  Therefore.  It  is  only  con- 
sistent and  logical  that  the  Government, 
through  the  appropriate  agency,  should 
protect  the  American  people  also  against 
the  same  poisons  and  harmful  sub- 
stances which  reach  their  blood  stream 
when  Inhaled  as  smoking  products. 

Indeed,  In  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Labeling  Act  of  1960,  the 
PDA  was  given  jurisdiction.  Insofar  as 
labeling  is  concerned,  over  household 
products  which  contain  poisonous  and 
harmful  substances  that  are  likely  to  be 
Inhaled.  While  smoking  products  are 
not  Included  by  name  in  this  category. 
It  appears  that  the  act  could  be  Inter- 
preted to  include  them.  Even  so,  it 
would  afford  protection  to  the  public 
only  regarding  labeling. 
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My  own  feeling  Is  that  if  a  product  Is 
sufficiently  poisonous  and  harmful  as  to 
require  it,  under  the  1960  act.  to  be  la- 
beled as  "dangerous."  then  tlfsit  is  all  the 
more  reason  why  it  should  be  subjected 
to  the  overall  PDA  regulations  which 
protect  the  public  entirely  against  con- 
sumption of  such  products. 

Let  us  assume  for  purposes  of  illus- 
tration that  a  certain  tomato  catsup 
product  is  found,  under  the  1960  act,  to 
require  a  labeling  of  "dangerous.  "  If  it 
Is  that  dangerous  it  has  no  business  be- 
ing allowed  on  the  consimier's  table  m 
the  first  place,  or  until  the  poisonous  and 
harmful  substances  are  eliminated  to 
the  point  where  the  FDA  is  able  to  certify 
that  the  product  is  safe  for  consumption 
For  these  reasons,  I  do  not  feel  an 
amendment  to  the  1960  Federal  Hazard- 
ous Substances  Labeling  Act  specifically 
including  smoking  products  would  be 
adequate. 

The  big,  yawning  gap  we  have  in  the 
whole  consumer  health  protection  pic- 
ture is  the  absence  of  absolutely  any 
Federal  protection  of  the  American  peo- 
ple against  poisons  in  smoking  products. 
And  that  is  why  I  am  proposing  this 
amendment  to  the  basic  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act. 

Let  me  cite  just  three  of  the  poisons 
found  in  cigarette  tobacco  smoke.  Bear 
in  mind  these  figures  are  from  a  labora- 
tory analysis  of  the  smoke  of  a  filter-tip 
cigarette  which  is  recognized,  and  so  ad- 
vertised, as  the  safest  of  the  major 
cigarettes. 

The  first  poison  found  in  that  cigarette 
smoke  was  nicotine. 

We  sometimes  tend  to  forget  that 
nicotine,  which  is  found  naturally  in 
tobacco,  actually  is  a  poison.  In  fact,  it 
is  .so  poisonous  that  it  is  used  very  effec- 
tively as  an  insecticide  to  kill  bugs  and 
pests.  It  is  one  of  the  pesticides  which 
the  PDA  will  allow  to  be  present  in  food 
only  to  the  extent  of  2  parts  In  1  million. 
Yet — since  smoking  products  do  not 
come  under  the  protection  of  the  FDA — 
this  poison  was  found,  in  the  smoke  of 
this  so-called  safest  cigarette,  in  an 
amount  6,000  times  greater  than  it  is 
permitted  in  food  by  the  FDA. 

This  becomes  highly  significant  when 
you  consider  the  effect  of  nicotine  upon 
the  human  body  Nicotine  in  tobacco 
smoke  has  been  demonstrated  by  numer- 
ous medical  studies  to  constrict  the  blood 
vessels,  which  in  turn  requires  the  heart 
to  pump  harder  and  much  more  rapidly 
This  is  why  there  is  such  growing  con- 
cern in  the  medical  profession  over  the 
incidence  of  smoking,  which  has  been 
found  to  have  a  close  correlation  with 
the  incidence  of  cardiovascular  disease — 
the  No.  1  killer  in  our  society. 

A  second  poison  found  in  that  cigarette 
smoke  was  arsenic. 

What  was  it  doing  there?  Well.  I  un- 
derstand that  even  when  arsenic  no 
longer  is  used  as  an  insecticide  on  to- 
bacco crops  it  takes  years  before  It  is 
entirely  removed  from  the  soil  and  no 
longer  finds  its  way  into  the  growing 
plant.  But  it  gets  into  the  bloodstream 
through  cigarette  smoke,  just  the  same. 
A  third  poison  found  in  cigarette 
smoke  is  one  I  am  sure  most  of  us  never 
heard  of  before.     It  is  coumarin,  which 
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is  used  as  one  of  the  flavoring  agents  in 
cigarette  tobacco. 

This  is  such  a  toxic  poison  that  the 
FDA  bans  it  altogether  from  foods  and 
drugs.  Yet — again  because  the  FDA 
lacks  jurisdiction  in  this  field — coumarin 
was  found  in  the  smoke  of  this  so-called 
safest  cigarette  in  the  amount  of  2  parts 
in  100,000 — which  is  10  times  more  than 
the  maximum  amount  of  arsenic  or  nico- 
tine permitted  by  the  PDA  in  foods. 

Even  so,  this  is  smoking  we  are  talking 
about.  Is  not  this  different  from  eating 
foods  or  taking  drugs? 

Yes,  inhalation  of  smoke  is  different. 
But  it  is  a  difference  without  any  real 
distinction,  so  far  as  the  consequences 
are  concerned.  Any  physician  can  tell 
you  that  the  impurities  contained  in 
smoke  which  you  inhale  into  your  lungs 
are  absorbed  directly  into  the  blood- 
stream. 

Perhaps  the  recent  study  made  by  E. 
Cuyler  Hammond,  director  of  the  sta- 
tistical research  section  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  published  in  the  July 
1962  issue  of  the  Scientific  American, 
most  succinctly  describes  the  result  of 
tobacco  smoke  on  the  human  body  Dr. 
Hammond  writes: 

On  inhalation,  air  and  any  smoke  It  may 
contain  passes  through  the  bronchial  tubes 
of  decreasing  diameter,  which  nnally  deliver 
It  to  the  tiny  sacs  called  alveoli  The  alveoli 
have  thin  walls  supported  by  flt>€rs  of  con- 
nective tissue  These  walls  contain  capillary 
tubes  through  which  blood  flows  from  the 
pulmonary  arteries  to  the  pulmonary  veins 
During  Its  passage  through  these  capillaries 
the  blood  releases  carbon  dioxide  and  absorbs 
oxygen  At  the  same  time  carbon  monoxide, 
nicotine,  and  other  impurities  that  may  be 
present  In  the  air  or  smoke  are  absorbed 
into  the  blood 

Recently  we  have  studied  the  alveoli  In 
relation  to  cigarette  smoking.  We  found 
extensive  rupturing  of  the  walls  of  a  great 
many  alveoli  In  the  lungs  of  heavy  cigarette 
smokers,  a  considerable  amount  In  lighter 
cigarette  smokers  and  very  little  In  non- 
smokers.  The  rupturing  of  the  walls  Is 
usually  accompanied  by  a  fibrous  thickening 
of  the  remaining  alveolar  walla,  together 
with  a  fibrous  thickening  of  the  walls  of 
blocid  vessels  In  the  vicinity.  This  probably 
results  from  the  mechanism  outlined  above, 
since  cigarette  smoking  produces  coughing 
as  well  as  hyperplasia  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
and  Increased  secretion  of  mucus 

Ruptures  In  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  destroy 
the  capillary  tubes  located  in  the  walls  If 
many  are  destroyed,  far  greater  pressure  is 
required  to  force  the  same  quantity  of  blood 
through  the  remaining  capillaries.  All  the 
blood  must  pass  through  them  each  time  It 
circulates  through  the  body  and  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart  has  to  supply  the  pres- 
siu-e  As  a  result  the  workload  of  the  heart 
is  Increased  In  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
destruction  of  the  alveoli. 

Since  oxygen  Is  supplied  to  the  blood 
through  the  capillaries  in  the  alveoli,  de- 
struction of  this  tissue  reduces  the  oxygen 
supply  on  which  all  the  tissues  of  the  body 
depend  In  smokers  this  Is  compounded  by 
the  inhalation  of  carbon  monoxide,  which 
combines  with  hemoglobin  more  readily 
than  oxygen  does 

Because  of  Its  great  activity  heart  muscle 
requires  an  abundant  supply  of  oxygen  The 
inhalation  of  tobacco  smoke  Increases  the 
workload  of  this  muscle  and  at  the  same 
time  reduces  the  quantity  of  oxygen  avail- 
able to  the  muscle.  In  addition  the  action 
of  nicotine  on  the  nervous  system  produces 
a  temjxjrary  Increase  in  the  heart  rate  and  a 
constriction  of  the  peripheral  blood  vessels, 


which  In  turn  produces  a  temporary  Increase 
In  blood  pressure.  This  also  puts  an  added 
strain  on  the  heart 

Atherosclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries 
(and  Dr  Hammond  states  that  the  major 
ity  of  American  men  sufTer  from  that  dlseas^ 
at  least  to  some  degree)  tends  to  reduce  the 
volume  of  blood  delivered  to  the  heart  mus 
cle  per  minute  Therefore  If  a  person  with 
atherosclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries  is  al- 
so a  cigarette  smoker,  his  heart  muscle  re- 
ceives far  less  than  the  normal  supply  of 
oxygen  per  minute  At  the  same  time,  be- 
cause of  the  effects  of  smoking,  a  heavy  work- 
load Is  placed  on  his  heart  muscle  in  my 
opinion  this  combination  of  conditions  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  finding  that 
the  death  rate  from  coronary  artery  disease 
Is  higher  In  cigarette  smokers  than  it  is  in 
men  who  never  smoked,  that  the  rate  In- 
crr.ises  with  the  amount  of  clgnrette  smok- 
ing, and  that  it  Is  lower  in  ex-clgarette 
smokers  than  It  Is  In  men  who  continue  to 
smoke  cigarettes. 

Not  only  the  heart  but  also  all  other  or- 
gans of  the  body  require  oxygen  obuined 
through  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  blood.  Thus  a  reduction  in 
oxygen  supply  resulting  from  smoking  may 
have  a  serious  effect  on  any  diseased  organ 
and  in  some  Instances  It  can  make  the  dif- 
ference between  life  and  death 

The  Federal  Government  can  protect 
the  consuming  public  against  poisons 
which  come  by  way  of  the  stomach  but 
not  against  poisons  which  come  by  way 
of  smoking  products  through  the  lungs. 
This  amendment  seeks  only  to  close  that 
dangerous  gap. 

If  the  poisons  are  so  terrible  in  smok- 
ing products,  why  are  not  smokers  dying 
left  and  right? 

Well,  the  ugly  truth  is  they  are.  This 
does  not  mean  everyone  who  takes  a 
puff  of  a  cigarette  is  going  to  topple  over 
dead  from  nicotine  poisoning.  Before 
the  passage  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
people  were  not  dropping  dead  like  flies 
from  eating  adulterated  food  products 
which  somehow  got  on  the  market.  But 
this  did  not  deter  the  Congress  from 
passing  the  necessary  legislation  setting 
up  the  FDA  to  protect  the  American 
public  from  the  cumulative  effects  of 
poisonous  substances  which  over  the 
months  and  years  might  appear  in  the 
foods  and  drugs  they  were  consuming. 

No,  people  do  not  light  up  and  drop 
dead.  But  they  are  dying  sooner  than 
they  would  if  they  did  not  smoke,  and 
there  is  a  growing  body  of  medical  evi- 
dence which   substantiates  this. 

Here  are  some  of  the  medical  reports 
which  constitute  the  increasing  compe- 
tent evidence  of  the  dangers  to  the 
health  of  the  American  people  due  to 
the  total  lack  of  any  protection  against 
harmful  substances  in  smoking  products: 
Journal  of  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation, March  8,  1958,  and  March  15,  1958, 
"Smoking  and  Death  Rates — Report  on 
44  Months  of  Follow-Up  of  187,783  Men": 
The  mortality  ratio  rose  from  1  00  for  men 
who  never  .smoked  to  1  34  for  smokers  of 
under  one-half  pack  a  day,  to  170  for 
smokers  of  one-half  to  one  pack  a  day,  to 
1  96  for  smokers  of  one  to  two  packs  a  day. 
and  to  2  23  for  smokers  of  two  packs  or  more 
a  day  In  other  words,  the  death  rate  of 
men  smoking  regularly  at  a  rate  of  less  than 
one-half  pack  of  cigarettes  a  day  was  34  per- 
cent higher  than  that  of  men  who  never 
smoked,  the  death  rate  of  men  smoking  one 
to  two  packs  a  day  was  96  percent  higher 
than    that   of   men   who    never  smoked,   and 


the  death  rate  of  men  smoking  two  packs 
or  more  a  day  was  123  percent  higher  than 
that  of  men  who  never  smoked. 

All  things  cooisldered.  these  figtires  suggest 
that  cutting  down  from  a  high  amount  to  a 
low  amount  of  cigarette  smoking  results  In 
a  reduction  of  the  death  rate. 

Between  January  1  and  May  31,  1952.  In- 
formation was  obtained  on  the  smoking  hab- 
its of  187.783  white  men  between  the  ages 
of  50  and  69.  These  were  then  traced 
through  October  31,  1955.  A  total  of  11,870 
deaths  were  reported  during  that  period  of 
time.  The  total  experience  covered  667,753 
man-years.  Age  being  taken  Into  considera- 
tion, the  death  rate  of  men  with  a  history  of 
regular  cigarette  smoking  only  was  found  to 
be  68  percent  higher  than  that  of  a  com- 
parable grovip  of  men  who  never  smoked. 
The  death  rate  of  cigarette  smokers  in- 
creased with  the  amount  of  cigarette  smok- 
ing. Among  men  with  a  history  of  regular 
clgnrette  smoking  only,  the  death  rate  of 
those  smoking  two  or  more  packs  of  cigar- 
ettes a  day  in  1952  was  123  percent  higher 
than  that  of  men  who  never  smoked.  Also 
the  death  rate  of  men  with  a  history  of 
regular  cigar  smoking  only.  22  percent  higher 
than  that  of  men  who  never  smoked,  and  the 
death  rate  of  men  with  a  history  of  regular 
pipe  smoking  only  was  12  percent  higher 
than  that  of  men  who  never  smoked. 

The  death  rate  of  men  who  had  smoked 
only  occasionally  was  not  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  the  death  rate  of  men  who  never 
smoked,  and  the  death  rate  of  men  who  had 
given  up  cigarette  smoking  for  a  year  or 
more  before  being  enrolled  In  the  study  was 
lower  than  that  of  men  who  were  smoking 
cigarettes  regularly  at  the  time.  The  find- 
ings In  the  last  2  years  of  the  study  fully 
confirmed  the  findings  which  had  previously 
been  reported  for  the  earlier  part  of  the 
study. 

Many  checks  were  made  to  determine  the 
reliability  of  these  findings,  and  no  errors 
or  biases  were  found  that  could  have  a  seri- 
ous effect  on  them 

Coronary  artery  disease  Is  of  particular 
Importance  because  It  accounts  for  a  large 
proportion  of  all  deaths  In  the  United  States, 
the  highest  rates  being  among  men  In  the 
older  age  groups  In  this  study.  It  accounted 
for  44  6  percent  of  all  deaths.  Therefore, 
even  a  moderate  percentage  Increase  In 
deaths  from  this  cause  has  an  appreciable 
effect  on  the  total  death  rate.  In  all  four 
age  groups  the  death  rates  from  coronary 
artery  disease  were  far  higher  among  men 
with  a  history  of  regular  cigarette  smoking 
than  among  men  who  never  smoked.  There 
were  3.361  deaths  from  this  cause  among  the 
cigarette  smokers,  whereas  only  1.973  would 
have  died  If  their  age-sp>eclflc  death  rates  had 
bee.i  the  same  as  for  men  who  never  smoked. 
As  shown  by  the  mortality  ratio  of  1.70,  the 
death  rate  from  this  cause  of  these  cigarette 
smokers  was  70-percent  higher  than  a  com- 
parable group  of  men  who  never  smoked. 
Death  rates  due  to  coronary  art«ry  diFease 
Increased  with  the  amount  of  cigarette 
smoking.  Among  men  with  a  history  of 
regular  cigarette  smoking  only,  the  mortality 
ratio  rose  from  1.29  for  men  smoking  less 
than  one-half  pack  of  cigarettes  a  day  to 
2  15  for  smokers  of  one  to  two  packs  a  day, 
and  to  2  41  for  smokers  of  two  packs  or  more 
a  day. 

Summary:  There  Is  a  high  degree  of  asso- 
ciation between  total  death  rates  and  ciga- 
rette Emoklng,  a  far  lower  degree  of  associa- 
tion between  total  death  rates  and  cigar 
smoking,  and  a  small  degree  of  association 
between  total  death  rates  and  pipe  smoking. 
The  available  source  of  Information  for  this 
study,  on  diseases  Involved,  was  cause  of 
death  as  recorded  on  death  certificates,  sup- 
plemented by  more  detailed  medical  Infor- 
mation In  cases  In  which  cancer  was  men- 
tioned. 

The  following  relationships  with  cigarette 
smoking  are  evident:    (1)   an  extremely  high 


association  for  a  few  diseases,  such  as  cancer 
of  the  lung,  cancer  of  the  larnyx,  cancer  of 
the  esophagus,  and  gastric  ulcers;  (2)  a  very 
high  association  for  a  few  diseases  such  as 
pneumonia  and  Influenza,  duodenal  ulcer, 
aortic  aneurysm,  and  cancer  of  the  bladder; 

(3)  a  high  association  for  a  number  of  dis- 
eases, such  as  coronary  artery  disease,  cirrho- 
sis of  the  liver,  and  cancer  of  several  sites; 

(4)  a  moderate  association  for  cerebral  vas- 
cular lesions;  and  (5)  little  or  no  association 
for  a  number  of  diseases.  Including  chronic 
rheumatic  fever,  hypertensive  heart  disease, 
other  hypertensive  diseases,  nephritis  and 
nephrosis,  diabetes,  leukemia,  cancer  of  the 
rectum,  cancer  of  the  colon,  and  cancer  of 
the  brain.  The  relative  Importance  of  the 
association  listed  above  is  dependent  on  the 
number  of  deaths  attributed  to  each  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  on  their  degrees  of  associa- 
tion with  cigarette  smoking.  It  was  found 
that  the  death  rate  of  men  with  lung  cancer 
who  had  given  up  cigarette  smoking  for  a 
year  or  more  before  being  enrolled  in  the 
study  was  lower  than  the  death  rate  of  men 
who  were  smoking  cigarettes  regularly  at 
that  time.  An  extremely  high  association 
between  cigarette  smoking  and  death  rates 
for  men  with  this  disease  was  found  In  rural 
areas  as  well  as  in  large  cities.  If  smoking 
habits  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  lung 
cancer  death  rate  was  somewhat  higher  in 
cities  than  In  rural  areas. 

The  Gallagher  report  of  March  11. 
1963— volume  XI,  No.  10— deals  effec- 
tively with  the  "Day  of  Reckoning" 
which  it  says  is  about  to  confront  the 
cigarette  industry.  It  predicts  that  the 
U.S.  Surgeon  General's  report,  author- 
ized by  President  Kennedy,  will  declare 
that  cigarettes  are  definitely  a  health 
hazard.  The  report  predicts  that  "sure 
to  follow"  will  be  Federal  and  State  laws 
restricting  advertising  and  sale  of  cig- 
arettes. The  pertinent  portions  of  the 
Gallagher  report  follow: 

Day  of  reckoning  for  $7  billion  cigarette 
Industry.  Public  pressure  will  Jeopardize 
entire  market.  Reader's  Digest  publicized 
antlclgarette  report  by  Britain's  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians.  Air  Force  ruled  against 
free  distribution  of  cigarettes  In  Its  hos- 
pitals, eliminated  cigarettes  from  flight 
lunch  boxes.  Federal  district  court  jury 
ruled  Chesterfields  contributed  to  lung  can- 
cer of  a  Pittsburgh  victim  (though  he 
smoked  at  his  own  risk).  Article  In  Febru- 
ary 23  Issue  of  Catholic  weekly  America  in- 
dicates growing  opposition  among  religious 
groups.  Senator  MAtxRiNE  Nextberger  has 
asked  Federal  Communications  Commission 
how  broadcasters  can  serve  public  and  con- 
tinue to  accept  cigarette  advertising.  Blast 
by  National  Association  of  Broadcasters"  Le- 
Roy  Collins  on  cigarette  advertising  to 
young  people  hit  industry  where  it  hurts. 
New  York  State  distributes  a  pamphlet  tell- 
ing young  people  that  smoking  Is  a  serious 
health  hazard.  A  group  of  high  school 
teachers  asks  professional  athletes  to  stop 
endorsing  cigarettes. 

US.  Surgeon  General's  repKirt.  Author- 
ized by  President  Kennedy.  Due  shortly. 
Win  declare  cigarettes  a  definite  health  haz- 
ard. American  Medical  Association  also 
commissioned  a  study.  Will  take  an  official 
stand.  Sure  to  follow:  Federal  and  State 
laws  restricting  advertising  and  sale  of 
cigarettes.  Existing  State  laws  against  sales 
of  cigarettes  to  minors  not  enforced. 
Changes  coming.  Chicago  now  forbids 
cigarette-vending  machines  in  unsupervised 
locations.  Bills  proposed  to  Congress  would 
restrict  cigarette  advertising,  require  labels 
specifying  amount  of  tars  and  nicotine  in 
cigarettes. 

Brave  front  kept  up  by  cigarette  com- 
panies. Annual  industry  figures  show  gains 
In    cigarettes    sold.     Up    2    percent    In    1962 


over  1961.  But  1962  combined  profits  of 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco,  American  Tobacco. 
P.  Lorlllard,  Liggett  &  Myers.  Philip  Morris 
dropped  below  last  year.  Biggest  drain:  In- 
creased advertising  needed  to  keep  cigarette 
sales  moving.  Now  7  cents  a  carton.  Only 
companies  moving  ahead  are  R.  J.  Reynolds 
and  Philip  Morris.  Both  have  diversified. 
Reynolds  is  expanding  Archer  aluminum 
division  (foil).  Just  bought  Pacific  Hawaiian 
Products  Co.  (fruit  Juice  cake  mixes,  shoe- 
shine  equipment).  Twenty  percent  of 
Philip  Morris  sales  are  from  A.S.R.  Products 
Co.  (razor  blades,  shaving  supplies).  Mil- 
print  Inc.  (packaging  materials).  Polymer 
Industries  Inc.  (adheslves.  chemicals).  All 
cigarette  companies  accelerating  diversifica- 
tion plans. 

From  Insiders'  Newsletter,  October  8 
1962: 

The  idea  of  banning  teenage  smoking  won 
strong  academic  support  this  week,  from 
research  that  indicates  smoking  may  or  may 
not  stunt  your  child's  physical  growth,  but 
definitely  does  affect  his  brainpower.  So 
say  Dr.  Eva  Saiber  and  a  team  of  doctors  at 
Harvard  University,  who  have  Just  ended  a 
study  of  the  smoking  habits  of  6,810  children 
between  the  7th  and  12th  grades.  The  burn- 
ing conclusion:  There  is  a  strong  relation- 
ship between  achievement  and  abctinence 
from  smoking — those  who  don't  smoke  run 
rings  around  their  classmates.  The  unfll- 
tered  facts: 

High  school  students  who  didn't  smoke  had 
higher  IQ's,  did  better  consistently  In  school, 
went  farther  In  their  education  than 
smokers.  More  nonsmokers  made  the  ad- 
vanced studies. 

The  student  smokers  who  consumed  less 
than  a  pack  a  week  had  higher  IQs  and 
grades  than  the  heavier  consumers. 

The  difference  between  the  nonsmokers 
and  the  smokers  as  far  as  their  academic 
studies  were  concerned  was  most  striking 
among  the  boys. 

From  Kiplinger's  Changing  Times, 
March  1962: 

More  than  a  decade  ago  Investigators  be- 
gan the  search  for  the  cause  of  the  big  in- 
crease in  lung  cancer.  Since  then  28  studies 
have  been  conducted  by  scientists  In  8  dif- 
ferent countries.  The  findings,  remarkably 
alike  in  result,  all  point  to  cigarette  smoking 
as  a  prime  culprit — probably  the  prime 
culprit,  though  not  the  only  one — In  causing 
cancer  of  the  lung. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  contends 
that  cigarette  smoking  is  responsible  for 
three-fourths  of  all  lung  cancer  cases.  This 
means  that,  but  for  smoking,  there  would 
be  only  9,825  deaths  from  this  disease  this 
year  instead  of  the  expected  39,300. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  and  others 
base  their  opinions  on  the  following  sta- 
tistics: 

Ten  times  as  many  smokers  as  nonsmokers 
die  of  lung  cancer.  Among  men  who  smoke 
as  much  as  2  packs  a  day,  the  rate  is  25  to 
30  times  higher  than  for  nonsmokers. 

Death  rates  Increase  significantly  with  the 
number  of  cigarettes  smoked.  The  lung 
cancer  death  rate  among  persons  who  never 
smoked  Is  12.8  per  100,000:  95.2  among  those 
who  smoke  less  than  a  half  a  pack  a  day; 
107.8  among  those  who  smoke  from  a  half  to 
1  pack  a  day;  229.2  among  those  who  smoke 
between  1  and  2  packs  a  day;  and  264.2 
among  those  who  smoke  2  or  more  packs. 

Lung  cancer  Is  exceedingly  rare  amon» 
nonsmokers.  Still,  there  is  continuing  study 
Into  the  question  of  why  some  nonsmokers 
contract  the  disease. 

Death  rates  Increase  with  the  degree  of  In- 
halation, and  this  Is  believed  to  be  the  rea- 
son that  pipe  and  cigar  smokers  are  not 
Included  with  cigarette  smokers  In  the  high- 
risk  group. 
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Smokers — even  heavy  smokers — who  quit 
the  habit  lower  their  chances  of  contract- 
ing  lung  cancer  slgnlflcauitly. 

All  of  these  factors  may  turn  out  to  be 
Involved  In  the  lung  cancer  rate,  but  nearly 
every  Important  health  and  medical  group 
in  this  country  and  many  others  agree  that, 
at  the  very  least,  cigarette  smoking  la  a  ma- 
jor cause  of  the  disease.  And  the  American 
Cancer  Society  says  that  It  Is  the  major 
cause. 

US.  Surg.  Oen.  Dr.  Leroy  E.  Burney, 
in  1959.  said: 

The  weight  of  evidence  at  present  im- 
plicates smoking  as  the  principal  etiological 
factor  In  the  increased  Incidence  of  lung 
cancer  •  •  •  cigarette  smoking  particularly 
Is  associated  with  an  Increased  chance  of 
developing  lung  cancer. 

Circulation,  the  official  journal  of  the 
American  Heart  Association,  volume 
XXII.  July  1960,  said: 

Up  to  the  present,  a  number  of  medical 
studies  have  been  made,  nearly  all  demon- 
strating a  statistical  association  between 
heavy  cigarette  smoking  and  mortality 
(death)  or  morbidity  (Illness)  from  coro- 
nary heart  disease.  In  these  studies,  death 
rates  from  coronary  heart  disease  (heart  at- 
tacks) in  middle-aged  men  were  found  to  be 
from  50  to  150  percent  higher  among  heavy 
cigarette  smokers  than  among  those  who 
do  not  smoke.  This  statistical  association 
does  not  prove  that  heavy  cigarette  smoking 
causes  coronary  heart  disease,  but  the  data 
strongly  suggest  that  heavy  cigarette  smoking 
may  contribute  to  or  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment of  coronary  heart  disease  or  Its  com- 
plications. 

From  the  New  York  Times.  July  15. 
1962: 

Washington,  July  15.— Preliminary  find- 
ings show  that  premature  births  occur  more 
frequently  among  mothers  who  smoke  than 
among  nonsmokers. 

This  was  one  of  the  results  of  a  long-range 
study  being  coordinated  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blind- 
ness, a  research  arm  of  the  US.  Public  Health 
Service. 

The  data  have  been  compiled  from  tests 
on  more  than  23,000  expectant  mothers  and 
17,000  children  enrolled  at  15  medical  cen- 
ters. Including  Columbia  University  and  New 
York  Medical  College. 

The  Public  Health  Service  announcement 
said  that  the  findings  "conflrm  the  results 
of  previous  studies  which  have  shown  a  re- 
lationship between  cigarette  s^noklng  dur- 
ing pregnancy  and  prematurity  " 

Birth  weight  was  found  to  be  Inversely 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  smoking — 
the  greater  the  smoking,  the  lower  the  weight 
at  birth. 

The  researchers  also  found  that  more  than 
40  percent  of  a  group  of  Infants  diagnosed 
as  abnormal  during  a  psychological  examina- 
tion had  suffered  from  breathing  difficulties 
at  birth. 

From  the  Washington  Post.  February 
11.  1963: 

Philadelphia  researchers  reported  yester- 
day they  found  Impairment  of  breathing 
ability  Is  three  times  as  common  among 
cigarette  smokers  as  among  nonsmokers. 

The  findings  came  from  ventilatory  func- 
tions tests  conducted  by  r>rs  William  Weiss, 
Kathertne  R    Boucot   and   Dnvld   A     Cooper. 

The  breathing  tests,  called  forces  explro- 
grams,  were  made  on  287  subjects,  50  to  70 
j'ears  of  age,  who  volunteered  for  periodic 
checks  In  the  Philadelphia  Pulmonary  Neo- 
plasm Research  Project,  supported  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society. 


Prom  the  report  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  London.  1962: 

The  most  reasonable  conclusions  from  all 
the  evidence  on  the  association  between 
smoking  and  disease  are.  that  cigarette 
smoking  is  the  most  likely  cause  of  the  re- 
cent worldwide  Increase  in  deaths  from  lung 
cancer  •  •  •  it  is  an  important  predispos- 
ing cause  of  the  development  of  chronic 
bronchitis  •  •  •  cigarette  smoking  probably 
increases  the  risk  of  dying  from  coronary 
heart  disease 

From  a  resolution  of  the  American 
College  of  Chest  Physicians.  September 
1962: 

The  committee  on  cancer  of  the  American 
College  of  Chest  Physicians  for  a  number  of 
years  has  been  studying  the  effect  of  cigarette 
smoking  on  the  pulmonary  and  cardiovas- 
cular systems  The  members  of  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  college  are  convinced  that 
sufficient  evidence  has  been  accumulated  to 
warrant  l.«!sulng  .in  official  statement  regard- 
ing cigarette  smoking  and  health.  Accord- 
ingly, a  resolution  connecting  cigarette 
smoking  with  various  pulmonary  and  cardio- 
vascular conditions  was  approved  by  the 
board  and  Issued  by  the  college. 

The  resolution  stated  that  the  weight  of 
scientific  evidence  distinctly  Indicates  that 
cigarette  smoking  and  the  Inhalation  of  other 
atmospheric  pollutants  have  an  association 
relation  strongly  suggesting  a  causal  connec- 
tion with  chronic  bronchitis,  pulmonary  em- 
physema, corpulmonale.  cardiovascular  dib- 
eases.  and  cancer  of  the  lung. 

From  the  New  York  Times.  Decem- 
ber 5.  1957 

The  US  Public  Health  Service,  In  a  study 
of  almost  200.000  veterans,  has  found  that 
the  death  rate  among  persons  who  smoke 
or  have  smoked  is  32  percent  greater  than 
for  persons  who  have  never  smoked  at  all. 
Among  regular  cigarette  smokers,  the  study 
found  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  lung  cancer 
was  approximately  10  times  that  for  non- 
smokers. 

Dr.  Howard  C.  Taylor,  wiitlng  in  the 
Journal  of  tlie  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. September  1,  1962.  said: 

The  evidence  implicating  cigarette  smok- 
ing with  lung  cancer  seems  complete  enough, 
far  more  precise,  in  fact,  than  that  which 
hai  been  accepted  by  physicians  as  adequate 
to  take  action  against  the  causes  of  other 
plagues. 

The  relative  difference  in  mortality  rates 
betwep'i  smokers  and  nonsmokers  is  con- 
siderably less  for  heart  disease  than  for  lung 
cancer.  Nevertheless,  cardiac  deaths  are  so 
much  more  numerous  than  deaths  from  lung 
cancer  that  the  net  excess  of  deaths  from 
coronary  artery  disease  in  heavy  smokers 
over  nonsmokers  is  approximately  four 
times  as  large  as  the  number  of  excess  deaths 
from  lung  cancer.  Higher  death  rates  for 
smokers  than  for  non-smokers  have  been 
reported  also  for  cancers  of  the  oral  cavity, 
larynx,  esophagus  and  urinary  bladder,  from 
peptic  ulcer,  from  bronchiectasis  and 
chronic  bronchitis  and  from  certain  forms 
of  vascular  disease 

A  directi%e  is.«!ued  September  17.  1962. 
by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  US.  Air 
Force,  said: 

The  ever-increasing  evidence  linking  cig- 
arette smoking  with  lung  cancer,  pulmonary 
diseases,  cardiovascular  diseases,  etc  ,  can  no 
longer  be  Ignored. 

The  Surgeon  General,  U.S.  Air  Force,  has 
taken  a  firm  stand  on  this  issue  and 
has  informed  tobacco  companies  that  gift 
cigarettes  are  no  longer  acceptable. 


To  allow  the  free  distribution  of  clgarett*. 
in  our  hospitals  and  In  flight  lunches  si^ 
gests  to  our  personnel  that  the  Air  Tare' 
Medical  Service,  In  effect,  condones  r\f 
arette  smoking.  "' 

To  do  so  is  to  repudiate  the  ovcrwhelmlne 
evidence  of  many  medical  research  team* 
working  Independently  on  a  worldwide  basis 

The    New    York    Timrs.    October   20 


1961, 


New 
said: 


A  biological  expl.anatlon  In  part  of  how 
cigarette  smoking  may  be  linked  to  heart 
disease  was  presented  here  today  to  the 
American  Heart  Association. 

Suspicions  that  heart  and  major  blood 
vessel  afflictions — which  are  the  leadlnij 
cause  of  death  In  the  United  States  today— 
may  be  linked  to  cigarette  smok.ng  first  came 
5e\er;il  ye.irs  na  a  byproduct  of  studies  de- 
signed  to  find  the  role  of  smoking  in  lung 
cancer. 

In  the  case  of  lung  cancer  !t  Is  usually  as- 
sumed that  tar  smoke  may  Injure  lung  tis- 
sue. But  a  biological  explanation  for  the 
link  between  heart  ailments  and  cigarette 
smoking  has  been  ml-sslng. 

Dr.  Alfred  Kershbaum,  Dr.  S.imuel  Bellet 
Dr.  R.iymond  P.  Caplan.  and  Dr.  Leonard  J 
Felnberg  of  the  Philadelphia  General  Hos- 
pital provided  explanations  at  least  In  part 
They  reported  that  In  tests  with  recovered 
he.^rt  atuck  victims  it  was  found  that  nico- 
tine from  cigarette  smoking  stimulated  the 
nervous  system  and  the  adrenal  glands  to 
produce  the  hormones  cplneplirlne  and  nore- 
pinephrine. These  hormones  release  into  the 
blood  the  free  fatty  acids  stored  in  the  fat 
tissues  of  the  body 

Cholesterol  Is  known  to  be  formed  in  the 
liver  from  free  fatty  acids.  Furthermore, 
high  cholesterol  levels  in  the  blood  have  been 
associated  with  heart  disciises.  Therefore, 
the  assumption  is  that  smoking  causes  a  rise 
In  blood  cholesterol  through  the  free  fatty 
acid  pathway. 

In  Redbook,  June  1960,  the  following 
appeared: 

CicARt-rTE.s:  Are  the  F.\crs  "einc  Filterid? 
Scientific  evidence  linking  cigarette  smok- 
ing to  the  almost  Invariably  fatal  disease  of 
lung  cancer  h.is  been  accumulating  for  more 
than  a  decide.  In  the  past  10  years  many 
public  health  officials,  phyflclans,  and  scien- 
tists here  and  abroad  have  become  convinced 
that  heavy  cigarette  smokers  are  far  more 
likely  to  die  of  lung  cancer  than  nonsmok- 
ers; that  the  more  a  person  smokes,  the 
greater  his  chances  of  getting  lung  cancer; 
and  that  giving  up  cigarettes  even  after 
smoking  them  for  years  lessens  the  danger. 

From  a  statement  to  Redbook  maga- 
zine: 

Meanwhile,  statements  by  Surge<in  Gen- 
eral Burney  Ideutifylng  smoking  as  the 
principal  causative  factor  In  the  Increase 
In  the  rate  of  lung  cancer  are  consistent 
with  Uie  statutory  responsibility  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  inform  the  medical 
profession  and  the  public  on  matters  in- 
volving Important  public  health  l.ssues.  I 
feel  that  Dr  Burney  and  his  associates  have 
rendered  a  valuable  public  tervlce  in  giving 
us  their  frank  conclusions  on  this  major 
issue, 

ARTHtJR  S.  PLEMUINC. 

Secret  aTy     of     Health,     Education,     and 
Welfare. 

From  the  Reader's  Digest.  June  1962: 
Lung  Cancee  and  CiOASEma — Herx  Are  the 
Latest  FiXDiixoa 

Out  of  London  last  March  came  a  chill 
blast  which   sobered  cigarette  smokers  and 
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jolted  the  tobacco  Industry  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  venerable  444-year-old 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  which  never 
deals  with  trivia  or  sensationalism,  com- 
pleted an  exhaustive  study  and  published 
a  fact-filled  report,  "Smoking  and  Health," 
intended  to  give  to  doctors  and  others,  evi- 
dence on  the  hazards  of  smoking  so  that 
they  may  decide  what  should  be  done. 

The  Royal  College  report  stated  unequiv- 
ocally: 

"Cigarette  smoking  is  a  cause  of  lung 
cancer  and  bronchitis,  and  probably  contrib- 
utes to  the  development  of  coronary  heart 
disease   and    various   less   common    diseases. 

"Cigarette  smokers  have  the  greatest  risk 
of  dying  from  these  diseases,  and  the  risk 
Is  greater  for  the  heavier  smokers. 

"The  many  deaths  from  these  diseases 
present  a  challenge  to  medicine;  insofar  as 
they  are  due  to  smoking  they  should  be 
preventable." 

The  report  had  immediate  repercussions  in 
Parliament.  It  also  stirred  some  nervous 
activity  in  Washington,  where  bureaucrats 
and  Congressmen  have  dodged  or  pigeonholed 
the  smoklng-health  issue  for  the  past  10 
years. 

Sir  Robert  Piatt,  president  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  commented:  "Naturally 
every  possible  opposition  has  been  raised  to 
the  idea  that  these  diseases  are  due  to  ciga- 
rette smoking.  But  not  one  of  the  opposing 
theories  will  hold  water,  whereas  everything 
confirms  the  evidence  against  cigarettes." 

Smoker's  heart:  Coronary  heart  disease  is 
a  more  frequent  cause  of  death  among  ciga- 
rette smokers  than  among  nonsmokers.  But 
the  British  report  does  not  find  evidence  that 
cigarette  smoking  is  a  cause  of  coronary  hesirt 
disease.  Nonsmokers,  too,  commonly  have 
coronaries  although  those  who  give  up  smok- 
ing have  a  reduced  death  rate. 

"The  association  of  coronaries  with  smok- 
ing," the  Royal  College  finds,  "is  clearest  in 
middle  age;  and  then  various  other  factors 
such  as  mental  strain,  sedentary  occupation 
and  Indulgence  in  fatty  foods,  which  are 
thought  to  Increase  liability  to  coronary 
thrombosis,  are  also  commonly  associated 
with  heavy  smoking.  It  seems  reasonable  at 
present  to  agree  with  the  recent  statement 
of  the  committee  on  smoking  and  cardio- 
vascular disease  of  the  American  Heart  Asso- 
ciation, that  present  evidence  strongly  sug- 
gests that  heavy  cigarette  smoking  may 
contribute  to  or  accelerate  the  development 
of  coronary  disease  or  its  complications,  at 
least  in  men  under  the  age  of  55." 

Smoker's  ulcer:  Tobacco  smoke  has  de- 
monstrable reactions  in  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines. Gastric  hunger  contractions,  for 
example,  cease  after  a  few  puffs  on  a  ciga- 
rette. Nonsmokers  seem  to  have  better  ap- 
petites than  smokers;  and  exsmokers  com- 
monly put  on  weight  as  soon  as  they  quit 
the  habit.  While  there  Is  no  evidence  that 
smoking  causes  gastric  or  duodenal  ulcers, 
most  physicians  have  seen  an  adverse  effect 
of  heavy  smoking  on  patients  who  already 
have  stomach  ulcers. 

The  Royal  College  report  states  that  the 
"effect  of  smoking  on  the  healing  of  gastric 
ulcers  has  been  carefully  recorded  in  a  con- 
trolled study  In  Britain."  Hospital  f>atlents 
with  gastric  ulcers  (all  smokers)  were  di- 
vided into  two  groups.  Group  A  was  told  to 
quit  smoking,  group  B  was  not;  otherwise, 
both  received  the  same  medical  treatment. 
"It  was  noticeable  that  In  patients  who  con- 
tinued to  smoke,  the  ulcer  actually  increased 
In  size  while  this  deterioration  was  not  ob- 
served In  any  of  those  who  gave  up  smoking." 
The  conclusion:  "Smoking  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  cause  of  ulcers  in  the  stomach,  but 
probably  exacerbates  and  perpetuates  them." 


From  the  American  Journal  of  Public 
Health,  volume  49,  No.  11,  November 
1959: 

Cigarette  Smoking   Among  High   School 

Students 
(By  Daniel  Horn,  Ph.  D.,  F.A.P.H.A.A.;  Fred- 
erick A.  Courts,  Ph.  D.;  Robert  M.  Taylor, 
M.A  ;  and  Erwln  8.  Solomon,  M.A.) 
The    accumulation    of    scientific    evidence 
Implicating   cigarette   smoking   as    a   health 
hazard,  and  particularly  as  the  major  cause 
of  lung  cancer,  has  led  to  an  Increased  sense 
of     respK>nslbllity     among     Individuals     and 
agencies  concerned  with  public  health  to  see 
that  young  people  are  made  aware  of  these 
hazards  before  they  have  established  smok- 
ing as  a  regular  habit. 

From  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
1962: 

Answering  the  Most-Often-Asked  Ques- 
tions About  Cigarette  Smoking  and  Lung 
Cancer 

Question.  Does  smoking  contribute  to  any 
fatal  diseases  beside  Iting  and  upper  res- 
piratory cancers? 

Answer.  Smoking  definitely  contributes  to 
other  causes  of  death:  heart  and  vascular 
diseases,  ulcers  of  the  stomach  and  duo- 
denum, emphysema,  cancers  of  the  bladder 
and  prostate. 

Question.  What  Is  the  connection  between 
smoking  and  heart  disease? 

Answer.  Death  rates  of  cigarette  smokers 
from  coronary  heart  disease  are  at  least 
double  that  of  non-smokers.  A  possible 
cause  of  this  greater  Incidence  of  coronary 
heart  disease  is  vasospasm,  or  constriction 
of  arteries,  caused  by  nicotine  inhaled  In  cig- 
arette smoke;  which  means  that  the  arter- 
ies carry  less  blood  to  the  heart,  thus  dam- 
aging heart  tissue. 

Question.  What  Is  the  connection  between 
smoking  and  ulcers? 

Answer.  Death  rates  from  duodenal  and 
gastric  ulcers  are  significantly  higher  among 
cigarette  smokers  than  among  non-smokers. 
Smoking  has  an  adverse  effect  on  the  heal- 
ing of  ulcers. 

Question.  Will  a  cigarette  smoker  live  as 
long  as  a  person   who  does   not    smoke? 

Answer.  Of  American  men  aged  35,  41  per- 
cent of  two-pack-a-day  smokers,  as  com- 
pared with  23  p>ercent  of  non-smokers,  may 
exi>ect  to  die  before  age  65.  Put  another 
way,  it  Is  estimated  that  a  20-year-old  male 
cigarette  smoker  loses  4y2  years  of  life  ex- 
pectancy  compared    with   a   non-smoker. 

Question.  Does  smoking  make  the  heart 
beat  faster? 

Answer.  Yes.  Smoking  does  Increase  the 
pulse  rate.  Probably  this  Is  due  to  nicotine 
in  the  smoke. 

From  Parents'  Magazine,  October, 
1960: 

^  The  Facts  on  Teenage  Smoking 

(By  Leona  Baumgartner,  M.D.,  Commissioner 
of  Health,  New  York  City) 
The  statistical  evidence  linking  cigarette 
smoking  with  lung  cancer  (and  Increasing- 
ly with  other  diseases,  i>articularly  coronary 
artery  disease)  has.  as  of  today,  been  con- 
firmed so  many  tlnaes  and  on  such  a  broad 
experimental  scale  that  where  It  was  con- 
sidered suggestive  a  few  years  ago,  It  Is  now 
considered  by  all  but  a  hard  core  of  die- 
hards,  well-nigh  conclusive. 

The  following  abstracts  are  quotations 
taken  from  the  Medical  Bulletin  on  To- 
bacco printed  by  the  following  four  na- 
tional health  agencies:  The  American 
Public  Health  Association,  the  American 
Health  Association,  the  American  Can- 


cer Society,  and  the  American  Tubercu- 
losis Association: 

SMOKING      AND      ITS      RELATION      TO      CORONARY 
DISEASE 

Abstract:  '  A  study  of  3.000  white  males 
of  similar  ethnic  background  In  the  New 
York  Metrop>olltan  area  relates  smoking 
habits  to  the  occurrence  of  myocardial  In- 
farcts, coronary  insufficiency,  and  angina 
pectoris.  A  statistical  association  was  ob- 
served between  heavy  cigarette  smoking  and 
the  occurrence  of  coronary  atherosclerotic 
heart  disease  and  this  was  most  significant 
under  the  age  of  51.  Heavy  cigarette  smok- 
ing also  was  associated  with  higher  serum 
cholesterol  levels.  The  authors  state  that 
there  Is  suggestive  evidence  that  cigarette 
smoking  may  play  a  role  In  the  precipitation 
of  acute  myocardial  Infarction  in  individuals 
who  already  have  advanced  coronary  athero- 
sclerosis. They  found  no  positive  associa- 
tion between  cigar  smokers,  pipe  smokers,  or 
those  who  had  stopped  smoking  and  the  oc- 
currence of  coronary  atherosclerotic  heart 
disease. 

STATISTICAL  RELATIONSHIP  OF         CIGARETTE 

SMOKING    TO    CORONARY    DISEASE    CONFIRMEO 
BY   CHICAGO  STUDY 

Abstract:  -  A  prospective  study  of  1.938 
male  employees  of  a  Chicago  manufacturing 
firm,  aged  40  to  55,  randomly  selected  and 
followed  for  41/2  years.  Identified  89  new  cases 
of  coronary  heart  disease.  Differences  in 
habits,  diet,  and  physical  conditions  of  these 
cases  are  compared  to  those  without  dis- 
ease. Observations  Included  medical  history, 
physical  examination,  dietary  intake,  psycho- 
logic evaluation,  somatotyping,  electro- 
cardiogram, chest  X-ray  cholesterol  deter- 
mination. The  study  showed  significant 
associations  between  coronary  heart  disease 
and  cigarette  smoking,  tachycardia,  hyper- 
tension, elevated  cholesterol  levels,  and  non- 
anginal  chest  discomfort.  No  significant 
association  was  shown  between  coronary  dis- 
ease and  Intake  of  calories,  carbohydrate, 
protein,  animal  fat,  vegetable  fat,  cholesterol, 
saturated  fatty  acids,  or  mono-  and  poly- 
unsaturated fatty  acid.  The  coronary  group 
consumed  significantly  more  coffee,  but  there 
was  no  difference  between  the  groups  In 
intake  of  alcohol.  Those  developing  coron- 
ary disease  showed  significantly  higher  meas- 
ures of  hypomania,  depression,  and  psychas- 
thenla.  The  data  on  somatotyping  did  not 
conflrm  the  predilection  of  mesomorphs  to 
developing  coronary  disease." 

FIBROSIS  AND  EMPHYSEMA  RELATED  TO  CIGARETTE 
SMOKE    INHALATION 

Abstract:  ^  Results  are  reported  of  path- 
ological examination  of  640  tissue  specimens 
from  the  lungs  of  242  persons  dying  and 
coming  to  autopsy  at  the  Veterans  Hospital 
In  East  Orange,  NJ.  Each  section,  micro- 
scopically examined,  was  assigned  a  random 


'  "Smoking  Habits  and  Coronary  Athero- 
sclerotic Heart  Disease, '  by  David  M.  Spain 
and  Daniel  J.  Nathan,  J.A.M.A.,  vol.  177,  No. 
19.  pp.  683-688,  Sept.  9,  1961. 

-  "Coronary  Heart  Disease  In  an  Industrial 
Population  Study,"  by  Oglesby  Paul,  Mark 
H.  Lepper,  Adrian  Ostfeld,  Anne  MacMlllan, 
William  H.  Phelan,  and  Wesley  Dupertuis. 
Presented  at  35th  scientific  sessions,  Ameri- 
can Heart  Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
October  1962. 

'  "Smoking  in  Relation  to  Pulmonary 
Changes:  Rupture  of  Alveolar  Septa — Fi- 
brosis, and  Thickening  of  Walls  of  Small  Ar- 
teries and  Arterioles — A  Preliminary  Report," 
by  O.  Auerbach,  A.  P.  Stout,  E.  C.  Hammond, 
and  L.  Garflnkel;  presented  at  28th  annual 
meeting,  American  College  of  Chest  Physi- 
cians, Chicago,  111.,  June  24,  1962. 
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number  coded  tor  Identification  with  roiok- 
Ing  habits,  occupation  and  residence  history 
obtained  by  interview  with  relatives.  Four 
types  of  histologic  changes  were  observed: 
( 1  I  Fibrosis  or  thickening  or  alveolar  septa. 
(2)  rupture  of  alveolar  septa.  (3)  thickening 
of  walls  of  small  arteries,  and  (4)  thickening 
of  walls  of  arterioles.  These  changes  were 
most  advanced  and  occurred  most  frequently 
In  current  cigarette  smokers  and  were  relat- 
ed to  the  number  of  cigarettes  smoked. 
Among  cigar  and  pipe  smokers  the  changes 
were  slightly  greater  than  among  thofe  who 
never  smoked  The  authors  conclude  that 
Inhalation  of  cigarette  smoke  can  produce 
all  of  the  changes  characteristic  of  pulmo- 
nary fibrosis  and  emphysema." 

TWO-crrY    STtDT    SHOWS    HTGHEH    DE-^TH    R.^T^S 
FOR  CIC.\RETTE  SMOKERS 

Abstract:  «  Combining  data  from  two  pro- 
spective studies:  1.838  male  residents  of  Al- 
bany. N  Y  .  aged  39  to  55.  and  2.^82  men  liv- 
ing In  Pramingham.  M^iss  ,  aged  30  to  63 
years,  the  authors  present  results  of  follow- 
up  for  6  years  for  the  Albany  group  and  8 
years  for  the  Pramingham  subjects.  Both 
populations  were  classlrted  as  to  smoking 
habits  based  on  Interviews.  Annual  medi- 
cal histories  were  taken  and  examinations 
made,  including  laboratory  tests  and  electro- 
cardiograms. Among  those  free  of  disease  at 
the  start  of  the  study,  the  results  showed 
a  twofold  greater  mortality  from  all  causes 
for  cigarette  smokers  Heavy  cigarette  sm.^k- 
ers  experienced  a  threefold  Increase  In 
death  rates  from  all  causes  compared  wuh 
nonclgarette  smokers.  Former  smokers  and 
current  cigar  and  pipe  smokers  had  the 
same  morbidity  and  mortality  rates  as  those 
who  never  smoked.  The  authors  found 
that  cigarette  smoking  Is  apparently  unre- 
lated to  the  Incidence  of  angina  pectoris. 

It  is  this  increasing  evidence  which 
Justified  the  President,  upon  the  advice 
of  the  U  S.  E»ublic  Health  Service,  to  ini- 
tiate a  long-overdue  study  of  the  effects 
of  smoking  upon  health.  This  study,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Surgeon  General. 
Is  being  conducted  by  a  committee  of 
eminent  scientists  and  physicians.  Its 
report  is  due  late  this  year  or  early  in 
next  year. 

Then  why  not  wait  until  this  report  Is 
out"* 

The  answer  to  that  Is  quite  simple. 
This  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
the  American  people.  That  responsibil- 
ity exists  now.  It  Is  not  a  responsibility 
which  is  In  a  state  of  suspended  anima- 
tion and  does  not  come  into  being  until 
another  branch  of  the  Crovernment  gets 
around  to  fulfilling  its  responsibility. 

It  is  a  responsibility  which  has  been 
with  us  all  this  time  and  which  grows 
with  every  passing  day.  For  with  each 
passing  day  in  which  we  in  the  Congress 
fail  to  carry  out  our  responsibility  in  this 
area,  the  American  people  are  being 
needlessly  poisoned — yes.  and  killed — by 
the  absence  of  any  protection  whatso- 
ever regarding  poisonous  substances  In 
smoking  products. 

When  the  Surgeon  General's  commit- 
tee report  Is  finally  Issued,  the  Congress 
at  that  time  can  enact  whatever  addi- 
tional legislation,  if  any.  may  be  required 
by  virtue  of  the  information  contained 
in  the  report. 
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'  cigarette  Smoking  and  Coronary  Heart 
Disease,"  combined  expermient  of  the  Albany 
and  Pramingham  studies;  J  T.  Doyle.  T.  R. 
Dawber.  W  B  Kannel.  A  S  Heslln.  and  H  A. 
Kahn.  New  England  Journal  Medicine,  vol. 
266.  No.  16.  pp.  796-801.  Apr.   19.   1962. 


Nor  Is  there  a  single  feature  of  this 
proposed  amendment  which  could  In  any 
way  detract  from  the  findings  of  that  re- 
port or  work  at  cross-purposes  to  addi- 
tional legislation  which  might  properly 
develop  out  of  the  report. 

In  fact,  there  Is  much  to  be  said  for 
the  Congress  taking  sound  action  now, 
before  it  is  placed  in  the  uncomfortable 
position  of  appearing  to  be  acting  only 
in  response  to  prodding  from  another 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
am  sure  that  none  of  us  relishes  a  repe- 
tit'on  of  the  thalidomide  situation. 

So.  I  propose  that  the  Congress  as- 
sume—and retain— the  initiative  on  this 
one. 

Just  within  the  past  month,  the  Cali- 
fornia Medical  Association  decided  there 
was  no  point  in  its  waiting  upon  the 
Surgeon  General's  report.  At  Its  annual 
convention,  the  California  Medical  A.s- 
sociation  voted  to  publicize  the  harmful 
effect  of  .^moklng. 

As  the  New  York  Times  said  in  a  re- 
cent editorial  supporting  the  American 
Cancf^r  Society  arguments  against  smok- 
ing as  a  health  hazard,  where  health, 
well-being  and  life  span  are  involved.  It 
should  not  be  necessary  to  wait  for  100- 
percent  proof. 

There  Is  no  sound  reason  why  we 
should  not  act  at  once  to  bring  smoking 
products  under  the  same  regulations 
which  now  protects  foods,  drugs,  and  cos- 
metics from  poisonous  materials. 

All  the  evidence  that  we  possibly  could 
need  to  justify  such  legislation— indeed, 
all  the  evidence  which  Is  needed  to  re- 
quire it— Is  already  Ln  hand.  We  do  not 
need  to  know  the  exact  tolerances  for 
such  poisons  as  nicotine,  arsenic,  and 
courmarin  which  should  be  imposed  on 
smoking  products  in  order  to  assure  tlie 
American  people  of  the  5ame  protections 
they  now  enjoy  in  foods,  drugs,  and  cos- 
metics. Those  are  technical  decisions 
which  we  are  not  competent  to  make,  but 
which  the  FDA  is.  That  is  why  this 
amendment  simply  places  smoking  prod- 
ucts under  FDA  jurisdiction,  along  with 
foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics,  and  leaves 
it  up  to  the  FDA  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pro- 
mulgate the  appropriate  regulations 
needed  for  the  protection  of  the  health 
of  the  American  people. 

All  that  we  really  need  to  know  is  that 
such  poisons  do  occur  In  smoking  prod- 
ucts and  that  there  is  absolutely  no  legal 
means  now  in  existence  for  protecting 
the  consumers  of  those  smoking  products 
from  the  harmful  effects  of  those 
poisons. 

If  we  enact  this  amendment  and  the 
FDA  finds  that  the  amounts  of  poisons 
now  occurring  in  smoking  products  are 
not  large  enough  to  be  of  danger  to  the 
health  of  smokers,  then  everyt)ody  can 
light  up  and  exhale  great  smoke  rings  of 
relief.     But  at  least  we  took  precaution 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  enact  this 
amendment  and  the  PDA  finds  that  the 
amounts  of  such  poi.sons  occurring  in 
smoking  products  are  too  great  for  the 
safety  of  the  health  of  smokers,  then  It 
can  promulgate  the  appropriate  regula- 
tions governing  ju.^t  how  much  can  be 
safely  tolerated  and  we  will  have  done 
a  splendid  service  to  mankind. 


Who  would  argue  that  foods  and  dnie, 
and  cosmetics  should  be  stripped  of  the 
prot^tion  now  afforded  by  the  PDA' 
Who  would  advocate  turning  the  clock 
back  to  the  days  before  the  Food  and 
Drug  Act  was  adopted? 

By  the  same  token,  then,  who  can 
genuinely  say  the  American  peopu 
should  be  denied  the  same  protection  in 
what  they  con.sume  by  smokint:? 

It  may  be  argued  that  a  vast  Indus- 
try — the  tobacco-raising  and  smoking 
product-manufacturing  industry,  along 
with  Its  allied  sales  and  advertising  in- 
dustries— may  be  damaged. 

But  we  do  not  know  for  certain  that 
this  will  happen.  To  argue  with  cer- 
tainty  that  Uiis  will  be  the  result  is  to 
concede  the  worst  about  the  harmful  ef- 
fects of  smoking.  And  if  that  Ls  the  case 
then  there  can  be  no  logical  argument 
against  protecting  the  health  of  the 
American  people  through  such  an 
amendment. 

No,  we  do  not  know  for  certain— not 
until  the  FDA  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  .subject  smcking  products  to  the  same 
health-safety  tests  as  it  now  subjects 
food,  drut?,  and  cosmetic  products.  And 
this,  in  itself,  is  yet  another  argument 
for  the  need  of  .such  an  amendment. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  Government 
would  lo.se  considerable  revenues  from 
tobacco  taxes. 

But  this  is  not  necessarily  so  For  this 
amendment  does  not  propose  that  tobac- 
co or  tobacco  products  be  outlawed.  It 
proposes  only  tliat  no  smoking  products 
be  permitted  to  contain  poi.'^onous  sub- 
stances above  a  level  which  the  FDA 
finds  to  be  the  limits  which  safely  can  be 
tolerated  in  accordance  with  good  health 
practices. 

The  food.  drug,  and  cosmetic  indus- 
tries have  not  gone  out  of  business — and 
the  Government  has  not  suffered  from 
loss  of  revenue  on  such  products — be- 
cause these  products  fall  within  the  ju- 
ri-^dlction  of  the  FDA.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  In  part  because  of  the  public  con- 
fidence which  such  FDA  jurisdiction  has 
instilled  thrt  these  industries  have  pros- 
pered .so  handsomely — Eind  the  Govern- 
ment has  benefited  commcnsurately  in 
revenues. 

It  may  be  argued  that  th^s  nmmdmpnt 
will  Impose  burdensome  governmental 
regulations  upon  private  Industry.  Ju.st 
the  opposite  This  amendment  may  well 
turn  out  to  be  the  salvation  of  the  to- 
bacco industry.  Unless  the  Government 
does  require  manufacturers  of  smoking 
products  to  observe  the  same  safeiiuards 
against  poisonous  ineredients  as  do  other 
manufacturers  of  personal -consumption 
products,  once  the  American  people  have 
all  the  facts  Congress  will  be  confronted 
with  a  monumental  upsurge  of  outraged 
public  demand  that  It  do  something. 
Should  that  come  to  pass,  the  remedies 
wliich  would  be  proposed  then  could  be 
con.>^iderably  more  severe  than  this 
amendment. 

The  best  insurance  the  tobacco  Indus- 
try could  expect  to  obtain  In  the  troubled 
days  which  obviously  He  ahead  would  be 
to  require  that  all  smoking  prnduct-s 
meet  the  same  standards  now  required  of 
manufacturers  of  food.  drug,  and  cos- 
metic products.  It  Is  quite  likely  that 
an    Impartial,    industrywide    regulation 
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under  the  FDA  could  bring  about  the 
needed  reforms  which  It  would  be  virtu- 
ally impossible  to  bring  about  by  Indi- 
vidual company  action  In  an  Industry 
vdth  such  an  Incredibly  acute  competi- 
tive nature. 

However,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let 
us  assume  that  such  negative  arguments 
are  valid.  Assume  that  a  large  Industry 
is  impaired.  Assume  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  lose  revenues.  Assume  that 
regulations  do  prove  burdensome.  And 
then  ask: 

Which  comes  first — the  profit  of  any 
Industry  or  the  health  of  the  people  of 
America? 

Which  Is  dearer — any  amount  of  reve- 
nues or  the  health  of  the  people  of 
America? 

Which  Is  the  greater  burden — a  Fed- 
eral regulation  or  an  unhealthy 
America? 

This  amendment  is  fair,  is  logical.  Is 
consistent,  is  in  keeping  with  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Congress  and  is  long  over- 
due. We  can  do  no  less  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  health  of  the  people  who  have 
sent  us  here  and  who  are  looking  to  us 
for  leadership. 

I  send  to  the  desk,  for  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark], 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Co.smetic  Act.  Tlie  bill  would  place 
all  smoking  products  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. I  ask  that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk 
for  5  days  for  cosponsorship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

The  bill  (S.  1682)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as 
to  make  that  act  applicable  to  smoking 
products,  introduced  by  Mr.  Moss  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Clark),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER,  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  again  congrat- 
ulate the  Senator  from  Utah  upon  his 
excellent  presentation  in  the  Senate  to- 
day. I  should  like  to  emphasize  the 
point  which  the  Senator  made  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  remarks;  namely,  that 
it  is  within  the  province  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  concern  itself  with  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people. 

Congress  has  before  it  for  considera- 
tion a  bill  relating  to  the  danger  to  the 
public  health  from  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  pesticides.  I  believe  there  is  a 
relationship  between  the  use  of  tobacco 
and  the  use  of  pesticides. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  right  to  enter  Into 
con.sideration  of  this  subject.  For  ex- 
ample, we  accept  the  right  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  insist  on  the  Inspection 
of  meat  and  of  slaughter  houses,  for  our 
own  safety  and  well-being.  The  fact  is 
that  a  sort  of  bogeyman  has  been  created 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  Government 
always  annoying  us.  But  how  often  In 
our  dally  lives  do  we  realize  how  de- 
pendent we  are  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  look  after  our  interests?    The 
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Senator  from  Termessee  [Mr.  KefattverI  , 
who  Is  in  the  Chamber,  knows  the  im- 
portance of  the  Pure  Pood  and  Drug  Act. 
In  which  he  has  taken  a  deep  Interest. 
He  is  aware  of  the  danger  from  pesti- 
cides. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Mossl  will  be  successful  in  pressing  for 
adoption  of  his  amendment  with  respect 
to  the  u.se  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  her  comments. 
I  commend  her  for  her  outstanding  lead- 
ership in  this  field.  As  I  indicated  ear- 
lier, I  wonder  how  many  of  us  would 
be  willing  to  return  to  the  time  before 
there  was  a  Food  and  Drug  Act,  an  act 
which  protects  us  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  food  and  other  products  that  we  take 
into  our  bodies.  We  take  the  act  for 
granted  today.  We  never  feel  greatly 
concerned  about  entering  a  restaurant  or 
drinking  water  in  a  strange  city.  We  do 
all  these  things  because  of  general  regu- 
lations which  assure  us,  as  consumers, 
that  they  are  helpful  and  protective  in 
the  fields  of  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics. 

My  bill  is  merely  an  extension  of  that 
basic  idea.  I  believe  that  such  protec- 
tion lies  within  the  province  of  Congress, 
and  I  think  the  time  to  act  is  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  able  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss]  for  the  speech  he  has  just  made 
upon  introducing  his  bill  in  the  nature  of 
a  tobacco  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  Act.  I  am  indeed  happy 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  I  hope  it 
will  be  given  prompt  hearings  in  com- 
mittee and  reported  to  the  Senate  at  an 
early  date. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  a  copy 
of  which  he  was  kind  enough  to  furnish 
me.  but  which  unfortunately  I  could  not 
be  in  the  Chamber  to  hear,  did  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  make  any  reference  to 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Florida,  which  is  reported  in  the  news- 
papers this  morning? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  refer  to  that  decision.  It  is 
a  very  timely  subject.  I  would  appre- 
ciate having  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania comment  upon  it  and  include  the 
newspaper  report  of  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  time,  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
of  great  importance. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  decision  is  of  great  importance.  By 
a  vote  of  five  to  two,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Florida  held  that  under  the  law  of 
Florida  a  tobacco  company — in  this  case. 
the  manufacturer  of  Lucky  Strikes — 
might  be  held  legally  liable  to  the  estate 


of  a  person  who  died  from  lung  cancer, 
when  there  was  a  medical  finding  that 
the  cancer  had  been  caused  by  excessive 
smoking  of  cigarettes  of  that  particular 
brand.  This  decision  is  an  advisory  opin- 
ion rendered  by  the  Florida  Supreme 
Court  at  the  request  of  a  U.S.  circuit 
court  of  appeals  which  has  pending  be- 
fore it  litigation  involving  the  respon- 
sibility of  tobacco  companies  for  deaths 
due  to  lung  cancer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks,  an  article 
entitled  "Tobacco  Firm  Can  Be  Held 
Liable  for  Death  Caused  by  Smoking. 
Florida  Top  Court  Says."  The  article 
was  published  today  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Tobacco  Firm  Can  Be  Held  Liable  for  Death 
Caused  by  Smoking,  Ploeida  Top  Coukt 
Sat3 

Tlie  Florida  Supreme  Court  said  in  an  ad- 
vl.<;ory  opinion  that  a  tobacco  company  can 
be  held  liable  for  damages  for  a  death  caused 
by  cigarette  smoking,  according  to  wire  serv- 
ice reports. 

The  State  court's  advice  was  given  to  the 
U.S.  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  New  Orleans, 
which  is  hearing  a  suit  brought  by  the  widow 
and  son  of  Edwin  Green  agalnrt  American 
Tobacco  Co.  The  siilt.  asking  $250,000  dam- 
ages, charges  that  Mr.  Greens  death  In  1958 
from  lung  cancer  was  due  to  smoking  of 
Lucky  Strike  cigarettes,  made  by  American 
Tobacco. 

The  U.S.  appeals  court,  and  earlier  a  Fed- 
eral district  court,  both  had  agreed  that 
cigarette  smoking  was  the  probable  cause  of 
Mr.  Green's  death.  But  both  rejected  the 
argument  that  the  company  was  legally  li- 
able. However,  the  appeals  court  granted  a 
rehearing  In  the  case  and  asked  the  Florida 
court  to  determine  If  State  law  there,  where 
Mr.  Green  had  lived,  imposed  a  liability  on 
the  manufacturer. 

appeals    court    to    STTDT    OPTNION 

The  Florida  court's  opinion  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  The 
Florida  court,  by  a  vote  of  5  to  2,  said 
no  valid  objection  would  be  made  to  placing 
liability  on  the  manufacturer  "if  the  public 
health  is  to  be  protected  in  a  practical  sense 
from  exploitation  by  those  who,  for  a  profit 
motive  undertake  to  supply  the  vast  and 
everincreaslng  variety  of  products  which  the 
people  •  •  •  are  dally  urged  to  use  and  con- 
sume." 

The  Florida  opinion  is  counter  to  that 
reached  in  a  previous  well-publicized  cig- 
arette trial  in  Pittsburgh.  A  Federal  district 
court  jury  there  last  November  found  that 
Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  maker  of 
Chesterfield  cigarettes,  wasn't  liable  for  dam- 
ages In  a  suit  brought  by  Otto  Prltchard. 
Mr.  Prltchard,  a  64-year-old  carpenter  whose 
right  lung  was  removed  because  of  lung  can- 
cer, had  sued  the  company  for  •1.250.000,  In- 
cluding tl  million  punitive  damages  on  the 
grounds  of  wllfull  negligence. 

The  jury  in  the  Prltchard  case,  as  In  the 
Green  case  In  Florida,  agreed  that  cigarette 
smoking  was  the  direct  and  probable  cause 
of  lung  cancer.  But  It  said  Mr.  Prltchard 
voluntarily  assumed  a  risk  when  he  smoked 
and  that  the  company  had  given  no  express 
warranty  of  the  cigarette's  safety. 

MORE    RULINGS    IN    NXAS    rUTUSX 

These  legal  decisions,  and  others  likely  to 
come  In  the  near  future,  are  considered  vital 
by  the  tobacco  industry.  A  dozen  or  more 
such  lung  cancer  cases  are  pending,  accord- 
ing to  industry  Bourcea.     The  opinion  of  the 
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Florida  court,  especially  If  It  Is  supported  by 
a  decision  In  the  Federal  courts,  could  be- 
come an  Important  precedent. 

The  tobacco  Industry  denies  that  sclentlflc 
evidence  has  established  cigarette  smoking 
as  a  cause  of  lung  cancer.  But  many  scien- 
tists believe  the  evidence  Is  strong.  The 
British  Royal  College  of  Physicians  says  cig- 
arette smoking  "Is  a  cause  of  lung  cancer." 
In  the  United  States,  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  US  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice have  taken  no  official  stand,  though  the 
PHS  Is  sponsoring  a  review  of  smoking  and 
health  by  a  committee  of  expert  sclentuts. 
The  committee's  flrst  report  Is  expected  later 
this  year  and  could  have  broad  repercus- 
sions. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KkfauverI  that  the 
entire  question  in  regard  to  the  effects 
of  nicotine  on  human  life  is  closely  allied 
with  the  excellent  work  he  has  been 
doing  in  connection  with  assuring  that 
the  drug  industry  maintain  its  responsl- 
biltles  to  the  American  public.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me;  and 
again  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss]  for  the  biU  he  has  Intro- 
duced, and  I  pledge  my  strong  support  to 
doing  what  can  be  done  to  obtain  its  en- 
actment. 
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VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE 
HONORABLE  IAIN  MACLEOD.  OP 
THE  BRITISH  HOUSE  OF  COM- 
MONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  distinguished  visitor  with  us  to- 
day. He  is  a  Member  of  the  British 
Parliament.  In  fact,  he  is  the  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Conservative  Party  in  Great 
Britain.  I  am  glad  to  present  to  the 
Senate  the  Honorable  Iain  Macleod. 

[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Macleod  is  acquainted  with  Lady  Elliot, 
although  I  beheve  Lady  Elliot  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Labor  Party. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  No;  she  is  a 
Conservative. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  My  colleague  from 
Oregon,  who  knows  the  women  politi- 
cians better  than  I  do,  reminds  me  that 
I  am  in  error,  and  that  Lady  Elliot  is  a 
Conservative.  She  Is  a  very  delightful 
and  efTective  Member  of  Parliament. 


PROPOSED  OFFICE  OF  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Bartlett. 
Douglas.  Gruening.  Hart,  Hartkx.  Hum- 
phrey, INOUYE.  Javits,  Long  of  Missouri. 
McGiE.  McIntyre,  Metcalf.  Morse. 
Nelson.  Neuberger,  Pastore.  Randolph' 
Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Yarborotjgh. 
Young  of  Ohio.  Bayh.  and  McNamara.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  establish  an  Office  of  Con- 
sumers. I  am  highly  honored  by  having 
so  distinguished  a  group  of  Senators  de- 
cide to  join  in  the  sponsorship  of  this 
most  important  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  held  at  the  desk  for  1  week  to  enable 
other  Senators  to  join  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 


ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Teimessee. 

The  bill  (S.  1680)  to  esUblish  an  Of- 
fice of  Consumers  in  order  to  secure 
within  the  Federal  Government  effective 
representation  of  the  economic  interests 
of  consumers;  to  act  as  a  central  clear- 
inghouse in  Government  for  consumer 
complaints:  to  disseminate  information 
to  consumers:  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  KeFAtrVEH  <  for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  my  third  introduction  of  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  separate  agency  to  represent  the 
interests  of  consumers.  In  1959. 1  Joined 
a  number  of  other  Senators  in  introduc- 
ing Senate  bill  1571;  in  1961,  this  effort 
was  again  repeated,  with  S.  1688.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  will  be  the  last  time 
I  shall  introduce  such  proposed  legisla- 
tion, tmd  that  the  need  for  consumer 
representation  in  our  Government  struc- 
ture has  become  so  widely  recognized 
that  such  a  bill  will  be  passed  at  this 
session  of  Congress. 

When  I  introduced  consumer  legisla- 
tion in  1959. 1  stated: 

The  American  consumer  la  losing  the  battle 
to  Inflation.  No  matter  how  careful  the 
purchasing  and  how  expert  the  marketing, 
the  American  consumer  cannot  possibly  pro- 
tect himself  against  the  steady  and  contin- 
uing rise  In  prices. 

That  situation  is  even  more  true  today. 
Between  1947  and  1958.  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  rose  29  percent.  But  between 
1947  and  1962,  it  rose  35  percent;  and 
it  is  still  going  up.  In  1947.  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  on  all  items  was  77.8; 
in  1962  it  was  105.4.  The  latest  figure 
available— that  for  April  1963 — shows  a 
rise  to  106.2.  which  sets  a  new  high  in 
our  economy. 

The  cost  of  this  Inflation  is  almost 
beyond  comorehenslon.  Between  1947 
and  1962.  the  gross  national  product, 
stated  in  current  dollars.  Increased  by 
$319  billion:  however,  stated  in  constant 
dollars— that  is.  1962  dollars— the  in- 
crease was  only  $225  billion.  The  dif- 
ference— $94  billion — represents  pure  in- 
flation. It  Is  an  interesting  fact  that 
most  of  the  inflation  in  recent  years  has 
stemmed  from  price  Increases  in  highly 
concentrated  industries  whose  prices 
are  administered.  By  that.  I  mean 
prices  which  are  largely  immune  to  the 
automatic  controls  of  the  market. 

In  industries  characterized  by  the  free 
play  of  price  competition,  protection  to 
the  consumer  is  afforded  by  the  forces  of 
the  marketplace.  High  prices  invite  the 
entry  into  the  industry  of  newcomers 
who  increase  the  supply  of  the  com- 
modity and  bring  down  prices.  The  in- 
efficient producers  are  weeded  out  in  this 
process:  the  more  competent  thrive  and 
prosper.  Increasingly,  however,  these 
automatic  controls  of  the  market  have 
atrophied  in  many  industries,  partic- 
ularly those  characterized  by  a  high  de- 
gree of  concentration.  This  does  not 
mean  competition  is  wholly  absent;  rath- 
er. It  means  that  an  Insulation  has  been 
constructed  around  competition  mani- 
fested in  downward  price  changes. 


There  Is  great  need  for  an  effective 
voice  In  Government  for  consumers.  To- 
day,  in  this  country  there  are  about  18 
milUon  people  aged  85  and  over— ap- 
proxunately  10  percent  of  the  total 
Their  average  income  is  less  than  $2  ooo 
annually.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
citizens  are  exclusively  consumers;  a  still 
larger  proportion  are  primarily  con- 
sumers, although  their  roles  as  pro- 
ducers in  our  money  economy  continue  in 
some  degree.  An  estimated  8  million  live 
in  great  poverty;  at  least  1  million  on  less 
than  $600  a  year.  These  are  consumers 
who  are  caught  in  the  vise  of  a  fixed  low 
income  and  a  rising  price  level.  They 
have  little  or  no  way  to  increase  their 
annual  cash  income,  and  the  steady  in- 
cline  in  prices  makes  it  constantly  more 
difficult  for  them  to  maintain  even  the 
most  meager  existence.  At  the  present 
time,  no  government  agency  Is  emp>ow- 
ered  to  represent  this  important  segment 
of  our  population  and  to  represent  their 
interest  as  consumers. 

But  our  elderly  citizens  are  not  the 
only  ones  with  whom  I  am  concerned. 
Altogether  in  this  country  there  are  be- 
tween 40  and  50  million  Americans  earn- 
ing less  than  $2,000  a  year  for  a  single 
person,  and  $4,000  for  a  family  of  four. 
They  are  the  migrant  workers;  the  un- 
skilled and  unorgEinized  laborers  in  our 
society;  the  victims  of  automation,  who 
are  untrained  for  other  employment; 
farmers  eking  out  an  existence  on  tiny, 
marginal  operations;  the  casualties  of 
economically  depressed  areas.  In  our 
Government  there  Is  no  powerful  orga- 
nization to  plead  their  cause,  for  they  are 
a  disorganized  minority,  with  no  spokes- 
man, and  no  formal  organization  to  re- 
ceive their  just  complaints.  Theirs  is  a 
silent  voice:  and  the  tragedy  is  that,  in- 
creasingly, they  are  thrust  out  of  sight 
and  are  ignored,  in  the  midst  of  our  own 
prosperity. 

There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  the 
economic  well-being  of  people  in  all  of 
these  categories  can  be  improved — if 
their  money  incomes  are  raised  or  if 
prices  are  lowered.  But  those  on  pen- 
sions, those  who  are  unemployed,  those 
who  have  few.  if  any.  skills,  those  who 
work  on  fixed,  low  salaries  in  white-collar 
occupations  have  few.  if  any.  ways  at 
their  disposal  to  increase  their  money 
income.  To  all  of  these  citizens,  reduc- 
tions in  prices  would  constitute  the  most 
immediate  method  to  help  provide  them 
with  ways  and  means  to  secure  the  neces- 
sities and  minimum  social  amenities  of 
life.  At  the  same  time,  further  increases 
in  the  price  level  can  serve  only  to  make 
their  marginal  existence  worse. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  for  legisla- 
tive action  on  behalf  of  consumers.  The 
great  public  interest  evoked  by  Senator 
Harts  hearings  on  deceptions  In  pack- 
aging shows  that  the  people  want  addi- 
tional protection  for  consumers.  The 
hearings  conducted  by  Senator  Hart 
show  the  great  need  for  the  corrective 
legislation  embodied  In  his  truth-in- 
packaging  bill,  and  I  commend  him  for 
his  tenaciousness.  The  same  Is  true  of 
the  truth-ln-lending  bill  Introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas). 
In  a  field  In  which  congressional  action 
Is    long    overdue.    Another    important 
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measure  Is  the  bill  to  establish  a  Select 
Committee  on  Consumer  Problems  spon- 
sored by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  jAviTsl  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Nettbercee].  That  Is  an  ex- 
cellent measure,  which  Senators  should 
support,  and  which  ought  to  be  acted 
upon  favorably  in  the  present  Congress. 
I  am  very  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  all 
three  measures. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  When  the  Senator  feels 
It  is  appropriate.  I  hope  he  will  yield  to 
me  briefly  so  that  I  may  make  a  state- 
ment upon  the  measure  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  in  a  moment. 

All  those  measures  are  major  legisla- 
tive steps  on  behalf  of  consumers,  and 
It  Is  my  hope  that  each  of  them,  with  the 
addition  of  the  bill  I  am  now  introducing, 
will  be  enacted  In  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

I  am  now  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  my  colleague.  As  Is 
true  with  respect  to  so  many  Issues  be- 
fore Congress,  when  a  great  reform  Is 
considered,  there  are  always  many  who 
contribute  parts  of  it  who  have  had  an 
interest  for  many  years  in  the  basic  prob- 
lem. I  have  chosen  a  particular  role  in 
respect  to  this  problem. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  role  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  ¥Le- 
FAUVER 1 .  We  all  admire  and  respect  liim 
for  the  great  work  he  has  done  in  the 
consumers  field,  without  regard  to  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  on  certain  prac- 
tical phases.  He  is  continuing  to  carry 
out,  in  his  statement  and  the  measures 
which  he  Is  putting  before  the  Senate 
today,  the  principles  in  which  he  be- 
lieves. 

I.  too,  have  tried  to  draw  an  analogy 
between  the  Small  Business  Committee 
and  the  need  for  having  some  consumer 
representation  In  the  Congress.  For 
some  time  I  have  sponsored  a  measure 
to  provide  for  a  Select  Committee  on 
Consumers  In  the  Senate.  I  have  been 
joined  on  the  bill.  Senate  Resolution  116, 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  my  colleague  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Keating!,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty],  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  ( Mr.  Scott  1 .  At  this 
time,  to  make  the  measure  bipartisan. 
sjTiibolic  of  the  way  in  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tenne.ssee  has  presided.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  added  as 
additional  cosponsors  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger].  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  fMr.  Douglas], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  fMr. 
McIntyre],  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  in  the  Introduction 
of  Senator  Kefauver 's  bill,  which  would 
establish  an  OfSce  of  Consumers  as  an 
Independent  agency  In  the  executive 
branch  to  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  con- 
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simier  information  smd  complaints  and 
to  represent  consumer  Interests  in  cases 
pending  before  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies and  in  the  Federal  courts. 

For  many  years  the  key  symbol  in  our 
private  enterprise  society  has  been  the 
consumer.  Now  he  is  even  more  crucial, 
since  the  focus  of  the  administration's 
domestic  economic  policy  today  is  on  the 
need  for  a  tax  cut,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  consumer  spending. 
My  position  is  and  has  been  that  the  tax 
cut  alone  is  not  sufficient,  and  that  action 
must  be  taken  on  a  combination  of  meas- 
ures as  follows:  to  deal  affirmatively  with 
revision  of  the  antitrust  laws,  with  au- 
tomation's effects  on  the  worker,  with 
profitsharing,  with  export  expansion, 
and  with  emergency  strike  procedures. 
But  the  reduction  of  tax  rates  for  Indi- 
viduals— consumers — is  an  important 
part  of  such  a  program.  Yet  the  admin- 
istration. In  pressing  for  the  tax  cut 
on  the  ground  of  increased  consumer 
spending,  has  done  little  or  nothing  to 
ascertain,  either  itself  or  through  the 
Congress,  the  underlying  reasons  which 
motivate  consumers'  attitudes  toward 
their  personal  finances  and  whether  a 
tax  cut  as  suggested  will  actually  trigger 
their  rate  of  spending.  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress In  this  connection  must  consider 
most  carefully  the  factors  with  relation 
to  the  buying  habits  of  180  million  peo- 
ple which  have  a  critically  Important 
effect  on  the  economy  and.  In  turn,  upon 
the  economic  measures  with  which  the 
Congress  must  deal. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  I  will  ex- 
plain I  have  Introduced  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 116,  which  would  estaolish  a  Select 
Committee  on  Consumers  In  the  Senate, 
a  17-member  bipartisan  committee  which 
would  study  and  Investigate  economic 
problems  of  direct  concern  to  U.S.  con- 
sumers, determine  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  Federal  agencies  In  dealing  with 
consumer  problems  and  recommend  what 
If  any  additional  legislation  might  be 
needed  to  safeguard,  protect,  and  ad- 
vance consumer  interests  generally. 
The  committee  would  be  patterned  upon 
the  Select  Small  Business  Committee, 
which  serves  the  same  function  in  rela- 
tion to  the  small  business  community. 

I  believe  Senate  Resolution  116  and 
the  bill  being  Introduced  today  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver] 
together  would  remedy  the  very  serious 
gap  which  now  exists  in  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch.  Every 
committee  of  the  Congress  deals  almost 
daily  with  matters  which  have  an  impact 
upon  consumers  or.  like  the  tax  cut,  are 
based  upon  predictions  of  consumer  be- 
havior; yet  there  Is  no  one  body  in  the 
Congress  which  is  charged  with  respon- 
sibility specifically  for  studying  the  fac- 
tors affecting  consumer  interests.  Simi- 
larly, the  executive  branch,  through  such 
agencies  as  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Agriculture.  Commerce,  and  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare.  Including  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  gives  system- 
atic consideration  to  about  28  million 
Americans — 17  million  union  members, 
2.1  million  farmowners,  2.3  million 
wholesale  and  retail  proprietors,  and  over 
6.7  million  more  private  proprietors  of 
businesses  and  Industries — in  their  ca- 


pacity {^  producers.  However,  there  is 
no  systematic  representation  of  con- 
sumers' interests  In  overall  economic 
policy  as  formulated  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  July  1962  President  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed a  Consiuners'  Advisory  Council, 
a  group  to  advise  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  But  the  pro 
forma  nature  of  this  group  has  been 
evident  since  its  establishment.  It  has 
only  a  derivative  and  part-time  role  and 
Is  wholly  without  authority.  It  cannot 
play  the  needed  meaningful  role  for  con- 
sumers even  in  the  executive  branch  and 
it  can  be  of  little  help  to  the  Congress. 
Senate  Resolution  116  and  the  measure 
being  introduced  today  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefaxtver]  are 
needed  more  than  ever. 

So  I  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  for  his  cooperation  in  this  field, 
and  assure  him  that  we  welcome  his  sup- 
port in  this  effort,  which  represents  an 
element  of  the  total  structure  to  which 
he  is  addressing  himself  today  and  which 
at  long  last  will  be  recognized  as  the 
critical  base  of  American  society  and  the 
American  economic  system. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  1  thank  the  Senator. 
I  congratulate  him  upon  the  continued 
interest  he  has  shown  in  the  problem 
and  his  continued  success  In  bringing 
Senate  Resolution  116,  which  is  the  reso- 
lution to  establish  the  select  committee, 
toward  passage.  I  note  that  the  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  The  names  of  the  co- 
sponsors  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a 
substantial  number  of  the  members  of 
that  committee  are  cosponsors.  So  I 
believe  the  measure  would  have  a  good 
prospect  of  success.  I  sincerely  hope 
so. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefij-? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  do  not  Intend  at  this 
point  to  interrupt  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  but  I  would 
feel  uncomfortable  if  I  did  not  at  this 
moment  briefiy  thank  him  for  his  kind 
reference  to  my  efforts  in  bringing  to  the 
Senate  a  truth-in-packaging  bill.  How- 
ever, I  rise  to  make  the  point  that  it  is 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Kefauver] 
who  is  lending  his  good  offices  as  well 
as  counsel  in  that  effort,  and  if  the  bill 
does  come  before  the  Senate,  no  Sena- 
tor win  be  more  responsible  for  that 
happy  day  than  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. I  intend  to  speak  further  on  the 
general  subject  when  the  Senator  con- 
cludes. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is  un- 
duly generous.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  originated  the  Idea  of  a  truth- 
in-packaging  bill.  He  is  the  chairman 
of  the  group  that  has  held  very  extensive 
and  fair  hearings.  He  has  carried  the 
bill  toward  consideration  and  enactment. 
So  the  success  of  the  hearings,  which 
have  already  done  a  great  deal  of  good 
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In  alerting  the  public  to  the  problem. 
is  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart),  and  for  .hat 
work,  credit  is  due  to  him. 

Mr.  HART.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Mr.  President,  the 
present   consumers'    bill    establishes   an 
independent  agency   entitled   the  Office 
of  Consumers,  headed  by  a  Consiimers 
Counsel  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate.     Its 
task  IS  to  supply  effective  representation 
of  the  economic  interests  of  consumers 
throughout  all  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    It  is  empowered  to  collect  and 
disseminate   information,    to   appear   in 
proceedings  before  courts  and  regulatory 
agencies  on  behalf  of  consumers.     It  will 
act  as  a  central  clearinghouse  in  Gov- 
ernment for  consumer  complaints.     Each 
year  it  will  conduct  a  National  Consum- 
ers Conference,  to  be  attended  by  experts 
and  representatives  of  consumer  organi- 
zations,   for    the    purpose    of   obtaining 
information,  recommendations  and  sug- 
gestions for  the  more  effective  perform- 
ance of  Its  functions.     The  present  bill 
differs  from  those  previously  introduced 
in  that  no  provision  is  made  for  bringing 
together    many    consumer-oriented    ac- 
tivities in  various  Government  agencies 
and  departments  into  the  new  consimier 
agency.     This  was  the  one  provision  of 
the   previous   bills   to   which   there   was 
considerable      objection.      although      I 
thought  the  proposal  had  merit. 

There  is  great  need  for  an  independent 
government    agency    specifically    repre- 
senting the  interests  of  consumers.     Al- 
most   every    important    special    interest 
group  of  producers  has  an  agency  within 
the  Federal  Government  which  provides 
official  expression  of  its  views.    The  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  for  example,  was 
specifically  created  to  represent  the  in- 
terests of  American  businessmen :  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  set   up  to 
protect  the  interests  of  farmers;  the  De- 
partment   of    Labor,     the    interests    of 
workers,   and  so   on.     The  independent 
regulatory  bodies,  originally  established 
to  represent  the  public  interest  in  their 
domains,   have   increasingly   interpreted 
their  function  as  one  of  refereeing  dis- 
putes between  contesting  parties  in  the 
industry.     Nowhere  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  there  any  official  voice  for  the 
Independent  expression  of  the  consumer 
interest. 

Today  there  is  a  special  need  for  an  in- 
dependent consumer  agency.  In  our 
present  highly  industrialized  society  we 
are  all  actively  consumers  buying  most 
of  the  necessities  and  amenities  of  life  in 
the  marketplace.  This  fact  constitutes 
the  outstanding  difference  between  our 
way  of  life  and  that  of  our  grandfathers. 
A  hundred  years  ago  most  of  our  popu- 
lation lived  on  farms;  and  many  of  the 
family's  needs  were  supplied  from  this 
source.  The  canning  of  surplus  food  pro- 
duction was  a  commonplace  practice  on 
the  farm;  store-bought  foods  were 
limited  to  such  Items  as  coffee,  tea,  salt 
and  similar  staples  not  grown  in  the  area. 
The  fashioning  of  clothing  was  then  a 
home  activity ;  some  of  us  here  today  can 
recall  our  first  store-bought  suit  as  a 
significant  event  which  marked  the  shift 
from  childhood  to  maturity.    Even  in  the 


smaller  towns  and  cities,  the  family  con- 
stituted a  largely  self-contained  unit  able 
to  satisfy  much  of  its  material  needs.  A 
truly  pecuniary  economy  had  not  yet 
come  into  being;  it  was  just  around  the 
corner  but  at  this  time  it  only  touched 
the  fringes  of  peoples  lives. 

Today  all  this  has  been  changed.  As 
workers,  we  have  attained  such  a  high 
degree  of  specialization  that  most  of  our 
material  needs  must  now  be  supplied  by 
the  marketplace.  I  can  remember,  for 
example,  when  store-bought  bread  was 
an  excitins:  novelty  in  our  household;  in 
my  youth,  bread  was  made  in  the  home 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  last  a  week  or 
longer.  Today  homemade  bread  is  an 
almost  unattainable  luxury.  We  are 
now  all  con.sumers  operating  in  a  pecu- 
niary economy ;  when  we  need  something, 
wo  go  to  the  store  and  buy  it. 

All  of  this  means  a  much  greater  va- 
riety in  goods  and  services  than  was 
available  to  our  forebears.  But  there 
are  also  serious  hazards.  None  of  us 
can  be  fully  knowledgeable  about  the 
multiplicity  of  items  we  buy;  therefore, 
we  are  all  gullible  consumers.  The  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  HartI  showed  how  easily  we  are 
deceived  in  such  an  elementary  aspect 
as  the  packaging  of  products.  The  vary- 
ing weights  for  an  item  like  soap  powder, 
for  example,  require  the  consumer  to  be 
a  statistical  expert  if  he  wishes  to  find 
out  which  soap  powder  is  the  best  buy  in 
his  local  supermarket.  Similar  problems 
exi.st  with  respect  to  the  calculation  of 
real  interest  rates  on  consumer  loans  as 
contrasted  with  those  advertised  by  loan 
companies. 

On  such  matters  as  this  it  seems  to  me 
only  commonsense  that  the  consumer 
must  be  accorded  protection  by  legisla- 
tion. It  is  idle  to  think  that  buyers  are 
going  to  shop  with  slide-rules  in  hand;  it 
is  inhuman  to  think  that,  unless  they  do, 
they  proceed  at  their  own  peril.  Thus, 
one  important  function  of  the  Office  of 
Consumers  proposed  in  this  bill  is  to 
watch  out  for  practices  which  victimize 
the  consumer  in  the  marketplace;  to  put 
the  spotlight  of  publicity  on  such  prac- 
tices: and,  when  necessary,  to  call  for 
corrective  action. 

But  I  do  not  visualize  the  Office  of 
Consumers  as  being  solely  concerned 
with  the  housewife  with  a  market  basket 
under  her  arm.  The  problem  is  far 
more  complicated  than  Is  represented 
by  the  market-basket  concept.  It  is 
as  easy  to  victimize  the  consumer  be- 
hind the  front  lines — at  a  point  remote 
from  where  direct  contact  is  established 
between  buyer  and  seller.  I  have  in 
mind  the  technical,  complex,  and  often 
tedious  proceedings  of  the  independent 
regulatory  agencies  established  by  Con- 
gress to  protect  the  public  Interest. 
Under  this  proposed  bill  the  Consumers 
Counsel  has  the  authority  to  intervene 
in  these  proceedings  and  present  evi- 
dence relating  to  the  effect  of  the 
agency's  action  on  the  consumer  Inter- 
est.   Let  me  cite  a  few  examples. 

The  need  for  a  Consumers  Counsel, 
a  lawyer  for  the  public  Interest,  was 
never  more  dramatized  than  in  the 
proceedings  involving  railroad  merger 
proposals    before    the    Interstate    Com- 


merce Commission.  There,  decisions 
affecting  directly  the  economic  growth 
of  communities,  the  adequacy  of  freight 
and  passenger  transit,  the  national  de- 
fense and  other  issues  of  concern  to  the 
consumer,  are  being  made  solely  on  the 
basis  of  what  evidence  may  find  its  way 
into  a  court-type  record.  Wealthy  rail- 
road merger  petitioners  represented  by 
highly  paid,  skillful  lawyers,  literally 
pour  into  the  cases  thousands  of  pages 
of  complicated  testimony  and  exhibits 
which  remain  largely  untested  because 
other  railroads  capable  of  challenging 
petitioners'  cases  either  fail  to  appear 
or  give  token  opposition  for  fear  of 
up.settlng  their  own  merger  plans  and 
rocking  the  indu.stry's  boat.  Other  par- 
ticipants— such  as  rail  labor.  States  and 
municipalities,  stockholders,  and  smaller 
railroads — have  struggled  to  fill  the  void 
In  these  public  interest  records,  but 
their  funds  and  manpower  have  been 
so  limited  and  their  efforts  so  disorga- 
nized that  their  presentation,  except  on 
briefs,  has  not  been  effective.  As  a  re- 
suit  of  this  situation,  a  special  staff 
group  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  moved  to  state  in  an 
official  report: 

No  voice  sp«aks  before  the  Commission 
for  the  public  as  a  whole  In  rail  consollda- 
tlon  cases  Thus  the  question  arises  as 
to  whether  the  Commission  receives  all  of 
the  evidence  It  requires  respecting  the  over- 
all public  Interest  as  differentiated  from 
the  various  private  Interests.  ("Railroad 
Consolidations  and  the  Public  Interest," 
staff  study  by  Bureau  of  Transport  Eco- 
nomics and  Statistics.  ICC.  March  1962  ) 

Paced  with  collapsing  records  and 
virtually  no  effective  public  interest  pre- 
sentation, the  Commission  at  the  last 
minute  called  into  a  few  cases  its  en- 
forcement lawyers,  largely  unschooled 
in  economics  and  merger  i.ssucs,  but 
these  counsel  have  remained  generally 
silent  during  cross-examination  and 
have  presented  little  effective  evidence 
to  assist  the  record.  This  is,  indeed,  an 
extraordinan'  example  of  the  inability 
of  a  regulatory  body  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest,  and  it  Is  a  compelling 
demonstration  of  why  an  outside  pub- 
lic counsel,  armed  with  his  own  experts, 
is  vital  to  the  protection  of  consumers 
and  the  public  generally  In  these  regu- 
latory matters. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission is  empowered  by  Congress, 
among  other  things,  to  regulate  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  radio,  and  television 
communications  in  this  country,  the 
lion's  share  of  which  involves  the  con- 
sumer directly.  Here,  as  In  the  case  of 
the  ICC.  vital  decisions  are  made  upon 
reports  or  records  developed  by  private 
vested  interests  with  no  coordinated 
voice  of  public  concern,  except  that 
which  might  be  rendered  by  Commis- 
sion Counsel  In  their  efforts  to  get  the 
laws  and  regulations  clarified  and  en- 
forced. However,  like  the  ICC,  the  ex- 
istence of  house  counsel  built  into  the 
establishment  and  guided  by  its  policy 
does  not  assure  adequate  legal  protec- 
tion for  the  consumer. 

Although  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion— gas  and  utility  rates — and  the 
Civil   Aeronautics  Board — airline   fares 
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and  service  have  special  staff  members 
assigned  to  test  petitioners'  cases  and 
to  take  independent  views  on  public  in- 
terest issues,  the  closeness  of  these  staff 
members  to  their  respective  Commission 
policies  does  not  make  for  any  assurance 
that  a  full  record  for  the  consumer  will 
be  made.  There  is  need  here  for  an 
independent  stimulus  to  raise  the  issues 
and  spur  the  development  of  crucial 
facts  directed  to  bringing  down  rates 
and  fares  for  public  use  of  these  serv- 
ices. Certainly  in  the  area  of  airline 
travel,  there  is  a  great  need  to  preserve 
the  benefits  of  competition  among  car- 
riers on  as  many  routes  as  possible. 
Such  benefits  go  directly  to  the  con- 
sumer in  lower  rates,  better  service,  and 
technological  innovation,  and  indeed, 
should  be  an  immediate  area  for  Con- 
sumers Counsel  inquiry. 

One  of  the  most  enlightening  state- 
ments I  have  ever  seen  on  the  tendency 
of  the  regulatory  agencies  to  get  bogged 
down  in  details  and  legal  technicalities 
was  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Walton  Hamil- 
ton, after  a  lifetime  of  study  of  these 
agencies.  It  was  carried  in  his  last  book 
'The  Politics  of  Business,"  at  page  155. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  brief 
quotation  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  result  Is  that  the  commission  on  all 
its  levels  becomes  busy,  in  fact  overbusy, 
but  largely  with  detailed  problems  of  the 
moment,  problems  which  have  been  raised  by 
complaining  parties.  It  has  adequate  legal 
authority  to  raise  questions  on  its  own  mo- 
tion, but  amid  all  the  bustle  of  everyday 
activity  there  Is  very  little  leisure  in  which 
to  do  It.  The  larger  questions  of  holding  the 
regulated  Industry  to  Its  function,  of  improv- 
ing its  capacity  to  serve  the  public,  of  look- 
ing to  the  hazards  ahead  and  guarding 
agaln.st  them,  and  of  making  of  it  a  more 
effective  In.strument  of  the  general  welfare 
are  neglected.  Matters  of  policy  get  Im- 
mersed In  the  quagmire  of  detail  The  agency 
falls  to  direct  the  activities  of  the  industry 
to  public  objectives,  and  the  industry  is  left 
to  effect  for  itself  such  structure  and  prac- 
Uces  as  serve  Its  purix>se. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  other  matters  of  immediate  concern 
to  consumers  which  are  not  before  regu- 
latory bodies  but  to  which  the  Consumers 
Council  might  well  address  itself.  For 
example,  in  our  society  the  automobile  is 
an  essential  element  of  transportation; 
consumers  are  interested  in  securing  as 
safe  a  vehicle  as  possible  and  the  best 
value  for  their  money.  Back  in  the  early 
fifties,  automobile  manufacturers  en- 
gaged in  a  competitive  horsepower  race; 
cars  were  built  to  attain  speeds  both 
suicidal  and  destructive  of  others'  lives. 
Becau.se  of  public  protest,  this  undesir- 
able form  of  competitive  rivali-y  was 
toned  down  by  manufacturers  in  the  late 
fifties,  but  once  again  Is  being  reechoed 
in  advertisements  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  no  agency 
in  our  Government  empowered  even  to 
raise  questions  about  this  costly  prac- 
tice—costly not  only  in  terms  of  human 
lives  but  in  the  expense  Incurred  by  the 
public  in  purchaslrig  and  maintaining 
these  huge  powerplants.    In  this  kind 


of  situation  the  Office  of  Consumers 
would  perform  a  useful  function  by 
bringing  the  matter  to  public  attention. 
The  mere  fact  of  publicity  often  brings 
solution  to  a  problem  by  voluntary  action 
of  the  parties. 

Admittedly,  it  could  not  issue  any 
orders  on  such  matters,  but  it  could 
bring  the  problem  into  the  focus  of  pub- 
lic opinion. 

Under  my  bill  the  Office  of  Consumers 
would  not  only  have  the  power  to  in- 
quire on  its  own;  It  would  also  act  as  a 
central  clearinghouse  in  government  for 
consiuner  complaints  of  all  types.    Thus, 
many  important  problems  would  secure 
airing  which  currently  live  in  obscurity 
because  there  is  no  place  where  consumer 
complaints  can  be  effectively  lodged.    If 
an  evil  can  be  corrected  only  by  legisla- 
tive action,  the  consumers  agency  can 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress. 
An   important  function   of  an   inde- 
pendent Office  of  Consumers  would  be  to 
serve  as  public  watchdog  on  industrial 
pricing  developments  of  particular  im- 
portance to  consimiers.     Often  these  go 
unheeded  by  the  established  Government 
agencies  for  years.    In  the  field  of  ethi- 
cal, or  prescription,  drugs,  for  example, 
public  indignation  with  respect  to  the 
high   prices  prevalent  in  this  industry 
has  existed  for  years;  consumers  com- 
plained to  each  other  and  to  Government 
agencies,  but  obviously  they  had  no  evi- 
dence of  price  collusion  or  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws  to  bestir  the  agencies 
into  action.    The  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  decided 
to  look  into  the  matter  because  of  the 
multiplicity  of  complaints  of  high  prices, 
particularly  from  our  older  citizens  liv- 
ing on  limited  incomes.    The  hearings  of 
the  subcommittee  over  the  last  3  years 
fully  vindicated  the  substance  of  their 
complaints,  and  I  hope  the  legislation 
passed  in  late  1962,  plus  other  develop- 
ments which  are  occurring  within  the 
industry,  will  help  In  the  correction  of 
the  structure  of  high  prices  in  an  indus- 
try so  important  to  the  health  of  our 
people.    Increased  use  of  generic  names 
instead    of    companies'    private    brand 
names,  for  example,  when  doctors  write 
prescriptions,  can  go  far  in  reducing  the 
prices  of  many  important  drugs  to  con- 
sumers. 

At  one  time  it  was  the  hope  of  the 
Congress  that  the  interests  of  the  public 
would  be  represented  by  the  various  reg- 
ulatory agencies  being  established.  In- 
creasingly, however,  It  has  become  appar- 
ent that  in  the  daily,  run-of-the-mill 
problems  faced  by  these  agencies  the 
interest  of  the  public  has  been  virtually 
obscured  and  forgotten.  Too  often  these 
agencies  have  become  arbiters  of  Intra- 
industry  or  interindustry  disputes;  their 
major  concern  hsis  been  to  reach  a  com- 
promise settlement  which  will  have  some 
acceptability  to  the  parties  directly  in- 
volved. In  this  kind  of  procedure,  the 
public  interest  has  been  all  but  obliter- 
ated. More  often  than  not  the  issue 
of  whether  a  decision  accords  with  the 
interests  of  the  public  is  never  even 
raised. 

Some  of  you  may  ask  why  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  QXi  Office  of  Consumers  in 


view  of  the  establislunent  of  a  Con- 
sumers Council  in  July  1962,  upon  the 
recommendation,  and  by  Executive 
order,  of  the  President. 

I  think  the  question  answers  Itself. 
The  Consumers  Council  is  located  in  the 
Office  of  Economic  Advisers;  it  is  an 
advisory  group  to  an  advisory  group.  It 
meets  infz-equently;  it  is  composed  of 
busy  people  with  other  professional 
responsibilities  and  interests;  it  lacks  an 
adequate  staff  working  consistently  day 
in  and  day  out  on  consumer  problems. 
It  has  no  real  power  or  operational 
authority.  In  its  present  environment  it 
also  lacks  the  independence  to  speak 
out  on  issues  important  to  the  consumer. 
The  President  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  establishing  the  Consumers  Council 
but  I  am  sure  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil would  testify  as  to  its  inadequacy  and 
to  the  need  for  a  more  basic  approach 
based  on  explicit  legislative  authority. 
These  reasons  alone.  I  think,  are  suffi- 
cient to  justify  an  independent  agency 
representing  the  interests  of  consumers. 
For  the  function  of  such  an  agency  is 
daily  to  be  a  burr  in  the  hides  of  govern- 
ment officialdom,  to  get  important  con- 
sumer issues  raised,  and  to  aid  in  their 
settlement  in  such  a  fashion  that  con- 
sumer interests  will  be  heard  and  taken 
account  of.  The  task  of  making  govern- 
ment constantly  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  a  people  is  unceasing  in  a  democracy, 
but,  so  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only 
manner  in  which  our  democratic  herit- 
age can  be  preserved. 

In  conclusion,  I  recall  that  when  I 
finished  my  speech  last  year  on  the  drug 
bill,  which  was  subsequently  enacted,  I 
pointed  out  that  the  bill  was  a  product 
of  the  Congress.  On  that  occasion,  the 
Congress  had  behaved  in  the  manner 
contemplated  by  our  Founding  Fathers. 
It  had  investigated  a  problem.  It  had 
tailored  a  bill  to  meet  that  problem. 
Then  it  had  enacted  that  bill  into  law. 
Now  it  is  up  to  the  executive  branch  to 
administer  and   enforce   that   law. 

Such  bills  as  have  been  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Douglas],  the  Senators  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  and  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
NeubergerI  have  been  conceived  of  by 
Members  of  Congress  based  upon  in- 
formation that  they  have  obtained.  In 
thus  devising  and  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion on  our  own,  we  are  carrying  out  the 
basic  fvmction  of  the  Congi-ess,  as  en- 
visioned by  the  Founding  Fathers.  This 
makes  it  doubly  important  that  these 
measures  be  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  now  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
NeubergerI,  who,  throughout  her  distin- 
guished legislative  career,  has  fought 
hard  for  the  interests  of  the  average 
consumer. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  in  commenting  on 
the  Senator's  reference  to  the  Con- 
sumers Advisory  Council.  I  received 
material  from  England  which  discusses 
a  very  Interesting  proposal  that  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  Consumer  Advisory  Council. 
The  English  have  a  theory  that 
perhaps  a  great  many  consumers  would 
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like  to  work  on  a  voluntary  basis  on  such 
a  committee,  provided  that  It  Is  headed 
by  a  consumer  council  In  the  Govern - 
ment.  A  distingtilshed  member  of  the 
Conservative  Party  in  England.  Lady 
Elliot,  has  been  made  Chairman  of  the 
Consumer  Council.  It  seemed  apropos, 
in  line  with  the  Senator's  remarks  to- 
day, that  we  comment  on  some  of  the 
things  that  the  Consumer  Council. 
working  with  a  citizens'  consumers 
advlaory  committee,  has  been  charged  to 
do. 

One  is  to  Inform  itself  about  the  con- 
sumer's problems  and  about  matters 
affecting  his  interests. 

Second,  to  consider,  after  consultation 
where  necessary  with  other  affected  in- 
terested, the  action  to  be  taken  to  deal 
with  such  problems,  or  to  further  or 
safeguard  such  interests  and  to  promote 
such  action. 

Third,  to  provide  advice  and  guidance 
for  the  consumer,  in  particular  through 
citizens  advice  bureaus  and  other  ap- 
propriate   organjzations. 

Even  further  than  that — and  I  believe 
this  is  of  special  interest — It  Is  specifi- 
cally stated  in  the  proposed  legislation 
that  the  Advisory  Committee  or  Con- 
sumer's Committee  shall  not  do  certain 
things.  I  believe  the  Senator  will  be 
Interested  In  this  point.  It  Is  not  to 
take  up  complaints  on  behalf  of  Indi- 
vidual  consxuners. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  aerree  with 
me  that  we  have  never  considered  such 
a  committee  as  a  sort  of  complaint  de- 
partment In  a  department  store.  We 
want  it  to  be  a  guidance  committee,  an 
educational  committee.  Otherwise  it 
would  be  bogged  down  with  a  great 
many  individual  complaints.  This  is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  a  citizen's  voluntary 
committee  can  handle,  and  save  a  Gov- 
ernment consumer  council  from  dealing 
with  these  intricacies.  I  suggest  that 
our  committee  study  the  legislation  now 
being  enacted   in   England. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Oregon.  I. 
like  others,  know  Lady  Hllot  and  her 
excellent  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
sumers of  Great  Britain.  While,  of 
course,  we  know  that  a  consimier's  com- 
mittee could  become  bogged  down  if  it 
were  to  try  to  operate  as  the  complaint 
department  of  a  department  store,  it 
should  nevertheless  act  as  a  clearing- 
house for  complaints  involving  matters 
concerning  Government  agencies.  It 
should  certainly  receive  complaints  con- 
cerning matters  of  general  public  inter- 
est, such  as  the  price  of  drugs,  deceptive 
packaging,  and  so  forth.  I  am  sure 
that  we  will  benefit  greatly  by  study 
of  the  effort  now  being  made  in  Great 
Britain.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  who  has  made 
great  efforts,  and  delivered  a  number  of 
effective  speeches,  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
sumers not  only  of  his  own  State  but 
also  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  He  is  a 
cosponsor  of  the  consumers  bill. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee.    Obvi- 
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ously  I  could  not  do  other  than  to 
commend  him  highly  for  his  long,  un- 
remitting, able,  and  conscientious  efforts 
In  belmlf  of  the  public  Interest  on  many 
fronts. 

His  relntroductlon  of  his  bill  for  aid  to 
consumers  Is  another  striking  evidence 
of  that  interest  and  that  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  American  people,  all 
of  whom  are.  after  all.  consumers  and 
represent  the  broadest  public  interest  in 
our  community. 

Many  things  in  the  excellent  speech 
the  Senator  has  delivered  call  for  special 
comment.  I  find  his  statement  in  that 
presentation  particularly  commendable, 
namely,  that  nowhere  In  the  Federal 
Government  is  there  any  official  voice 
for  the  independent  expression  of  the 
consumers  interest.  That  situation  is 
precisely  what  Senator  Kefauver  has 
been  trying  to  rectify  and  is  trying  to 
rectify  now.  He  points  out  that  the  bill 
aims  to  do  more  than  merely  rectify  the 
abuses  that  afflict  the  consumer  in  the 
marketplace. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  wishes 
not  only  to  put  the  spotlight  on  such 
abuses,  but  also  to  bring  about  some  cor- 
rective action. 

I  am  greatly  intrigued  by  the  obvious 
statement — perhaps  not  so  obvious  to 
many  others,  but  certainly  obvious  to  me 
and  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee — 
that  it  Is  Just  as  easy  to  victimize  the 
consumer  behind  the  frontlines.  at  a 
point  remote  from  where  direct  contact 
Is  established  between  buyer  and  seller. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  refers,  in 
the  next  paragraph  of  his  speech,  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  abuses  which  many  consumers  have 
suffered  from  excessive  railroad  rates. 
We  are  particularly  conscious  of  that 
fact  in  Alaska,  because  for  50  years  there 
has  been  unprecedented  discrimination. 
a  unique  discrimination,  against  Alaska 
in  the  matter  of  railroad  rates. 

It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  an  arti- 
cle shipped  to  Pacific  coast  ports  from 
key  points  in  the  United  States,  in  Ohio 
or  Georgia,  for  example,  to  Japan.  Ha- 
waii. Hong  Kong,  the  Philippines,  or  the 
coast  of  South  America  can  be  shipped 
at  a  lower  rail  freight  rate  within  the 
Umted  States  than  that  at  which  tlie 
identical  article  can  be  shipped  to 
Alaska. 

The  reason  for  that  is  that  a  half  cen- 
tury ago.  when  the  railroads  started  to 
establish  so-called  export-import  rates, 
they  discriminated  against  Alaska,  and 
Alaska  almost  alone.     We  consider  this 
practice  uiiconstitutional  and  as  running 
counter  to  the  provision  in  the  Constitu- 
tion that  there  shall  be  no  discrimina- 
tion as  between  the  ports  of  the  States. 
This     practice     victimizes     the    con- 
sumers,  and  also   the   Federal  Govern- 
ment itself,   because  when  the  Federal 
Government  ships  an  article,  whether  it 
be  building  material  or  arms  to  our  mili- 
tary  bases  in   Alaska,   the  Government 
pays  excess  freight  rates  for  everything 
it  ships  to  Alaska,  and  pays  higher  rates 
than  on  shipments  it  makes  to  almost 
any  other  point  throughout  the  Pacific. 
I  notice  the  presence  In  the  Chamber 
of  the  two  able  and  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  Michigan.    I  Invite  their  at- 


tention to  the  fact  that  in  shipping  an 
automobile  from  Pontlac,  Mich,  to 
Tokyo,  the  cost  is  $7.83  per  hun'dr^ 
pounds  to  send  that  car  to  Seattle  for 
transshipment. 

However,  if  the  same  car  Is  bound  for 
Alaska  on  the  same  train  at  the  same 
time,  indeed  in  the  same  car.  the  rail- 
road  freight  charges  to  Seattle  will  be 
$10  per  hundred  pounds,  or  more  than 
$2  more  per  hundred  pounds,  or  more 
than  $72  more  for  a  shipment  of  a  four- 
door  sedan  to  Alaska  than  the  cost  of 
shipping  the  same  automobile  if  it  is 
destined  for  Tokyo. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  GRUENING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  This  is  a  dramatic  iUus- 
tration  of  some  of  the  inequities  in 
freight  rates.  Speaking  for  myself  and 
my  colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Mc- 
NamaraI.  we  believe  that  the  cost  should 
be  the  same  to  Seattle,  no  matter  where 
the  car  is  shipped.  Any  effort  that  the 
Senator  can  put  forth  to  bring  down  the 
cost  of  shipping  automobiles  to  Seattle 
New  Orleans,  or  any  other  place,  will 
have  the  active  cooperation  of  the  Sena- 
tors from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  More  automobiles 
manufactured  in  Michigan  could  be  sold 
in  Alaska  if  the  freight  rate  were  made 
equitable. 

This  has  nothing  to  do.  of  course,  with 
the  ocean  rates  Granted  that  ocean 
distances  are  different.  I  am  speaking 
about  identical  services  for  an  identical 
product  over  an  identical  distance.  We 
are  confronted  with  this  most  frustrat- 
ing and  amazing  phenomenon,  whether 
It  refers  to  automobiles  from  Michigan 
or  refrigerators,  or  agricultural  imple- 
ments from  Indiana  or  any  commodity 
from  any  place  in  the  48  States.  I  see 
In  the  Chamber  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke).  The 
rate  to  any  place  in  the  Pacific  is  sub- 
stantially lower  than  it  is  to  Alaska  for 
the  identical  service. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
took  this  matter  up  several  years  ago, 
and  long  proceedings  were  held  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Not  surprismgly.  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  disregarding  the  evi- 
dence by  a  divided  vote,  decided  in  favor 
of  maintaining  the  excessive  and  dis- 
criminatory railroads  rates. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  regard  to 
tlie  Alaska  Steamship  Company,  which 
has  had  a  virtual  monopoly  ever  since 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920.  It 
has  constantly  raised  its  rates.  rat« 
which  are  almost  automatically  approved 
by  the  Maritime  Commission,  the  so- 
called  regulatory  body.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter what  the  name  of  the  agency  is.  The 
name  can  be  changed.  It  has  been 
changed.  It  does  not  matter  whether  it 
is  called  the  US.  Shipping  Board,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board,  or  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commis."»!on;  the  re.sult  is  al- 
ways the  .same.  The  public  remains  low 
man  on  tlie  totem  pole. 

All  this  runs  counter  to  the  declared 
policy  of  President  Kennedy,  which  he 
enunciated  when  he  came  into  office,  w:th 
respect  to  the  regulatory  agencies.  It 
was  hoped— as  he  hoped— that  for  the 
fir.st  time  In  many  years  these  agencies 
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would  start  servim;  the  public  interest. 
That  was  a  vain  hope.  The  private, 
vested  interest  always  supersedes  the 
public,  the  consumer  interest. 

I  notice  in  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  that  he  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  consumer  index  rose  be- 
tween 1947  and  1962  about  35  percent. 

That  could  be  reduced  to  a  similar  fig- 
ure that  I  wish  to  cite  with  respect  to 
the  Alaska  steamship  rates;  namely,  from 
1950  to  1962,  the  increase  in  the  consumer 
index  was  31  percent:  but  the  increase  in 
the  freight  rates  was  56.4  percent.  Think 
of  that  increase  in  only  one  decade. 
That  is  typical  of  what  Ls  taking  place, 
and  which,  precisely,  it  is  hoped  the  pro- 
posed legislation  which  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  introducing  would  amend. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  I  have  spoken  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
about  the  discrimination  in  freight  rates 
and  other  discriminations  practiced 
against  the  people  of  Alaska.  I  think 
they  are  outrageous.  Perhaps  one  rea- 
son why  such  situations  have  not  been 
corrected  is  that  they  have  not.  in  years 
past,  been  forcefully  enough  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  Gov- 
errunent.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
doing  that  now. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  Office  of 
Consumers  would  be  to  put  the  spotlight 
of  public  attention  on  matters  of  this 
kind — such  as  the  discrimination  against 
citizens  of  Alaska — and  to  join  in  build- 
ing up  a  record  for  legislation  or  for  ac- 
tion before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  other  regulatory  bodies  to 
correct  the  situation.  This  would  cer- 
tainly be  one  of  the  items  to  which  imme- 
diate attention  would  be  given. 

Along  the  same  line,  it  is  not  only 
Alaska  that  has  been  victimized  by  un- 
fair or  uneven  freight  rates.  When  the 
United  States  ships  steel  to  Europe, 
American  shippers  must  pay  a  much 
higher  freight  rate  than  the  rate  paid 
by  European  shippers  of  steel  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  another  evi- 
dence of  the  crass  failure  and  neglect  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission.  It 
is  its  duty  to  be  vigilant  in  such  cases. 
The  Maritime  Commission  should  see  to 
It  that  discrimination  is  not  practiced 
again.st  consumers,  or  against  manufac- 
turers and  exporters. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  from 
Ala.ska  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to 
know  whom  the  Maritime  Commission 
protects. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  When  Congress  en- 
acted shipping  legislation,  it  had  an  op- 
portunity to  correct  some  of  these  in- 
equities, but  there  were  not  enough  votes 
in  the  Senate  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  If  we  continue  to 
expose  these  conditions,  we  can  arouse 
public  opinion  sufficiently  so  that  cor- 
rective action  will  be  taken.  I  serve 
notice  that  I  shall  not  cease  my  efforts 
until  Alaska  gets  the  same  treatment  in 
respect  to  freight  lates  as  do  Central  and 
South  American  countries,  Japan,  the 
Philippines,  and  even  Communist  China. 
If  we  should  ever  start  to  have  com- 
merce with  Communist  China.  China 
would  get  lower  rates  for  rail  shipments 


within  the  mainland  United  States  than 
we  do  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Knowing  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I  believe 
he  will  be  successful. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  During  the  past  month  I 
prepared  for  mailing  to  interested  per- 
sons in  Michigan  a  brief  summary  of  the 
consumer  bill  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennes-see  has  today  introduced.  I  have 
received  a  most  interesting  reply — and 
there  were  many  who  did  reply — from 
Paul  Ti-eska.  the  legislative  representa- 
tive of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trainmen  on  the  Michigan  State  Legis- 
lative Board.     As  he  put  it: 

Even  If  John  Q.  Public  becomes  aroused 
and  attends  these  types  of  hearings  to  pro- 
tect himself,  the  taJJc  U  so  technical  that  he 
is  lost  and  does  not  understand  what  It  is 
all  about.  Therefore,  1  believe  Senator  Ke- 
FAuvERS  bill  to  create  an  Office  of  Consum- 
ers in  the  Federal  Government  is  essential. 
I  know  you  will  support  this  legislation. 

This  man  oftentimes  attends,  partici- 
pates in,  and  observes  hearings  with  re- 
spect to  freight  lates.  To  the  sugges- 
tion that  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  become 
a  concerned  citizen  and  attend  hearings, 
and  that  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  an  Office  of  Consumers,  Mr.  Treska 
replies  that  unless  one  is  a  highly  skilled 
and  technically  qualified  person,  attend- 
ance at  the  hearing  is  of  no  help  to  him. 
I  am  sure  that  such  a  statement  under- 
scores the  desirability  of  the  creation  of 
an  Office  of  Consumers. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  There  should  be  a 
central  agency  or  a  focal  point  to  help 
guide  and  direct  consumer  activities 
closely.  Even  though  such  situations  oc- 
cur only  occasionally  they  occur  with  no 
less  effect. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  one  more  point.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  understands  the  great 
value  of  understatement.  It  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  he  has  been  so  success- 
ful. He  does  not  paint  things  in  more 
vivid  colors  than  they  are.  But  in  one 
instance,  I  think  he  has  indulged  in  per- 
haps too  much  understatement.  In 
speaking  of  the  operations  of  regulatory 
agencies,  he  said: 

Increasingly,  however,  it  has  become  ap- 
parent that  in  the  dally,  run-of-the-mill 
problems  faced  by  these  agencies  the  inter- 
est of  the  public  has  been  virtually  obscured 
and  forgotten.  •  •  •  In  this  kind  of  proce- 
dure, the  public  interest  has  been  all  but 
obliterated.  More  often  than  not  the  issue 
of  whether  a  decision  accords  with  the  In- 
terests of   the  public  is  never   even  raised. 

I  can  cite  numerous  instances  in  which 
the  question  has  been  raised  but  delib- 
erately voted  down;  instances  in  which 
the  issue  of  the  consumer  interest  has 
been  specifically  raised  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  or  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission,  with  unan- 
swerable evidence  and  facts  and  figures, 
and  the  Maritime  Commission  or  Board 
has  disregarded  all  of  it  and  voted 
against  the  consumer  Interest.  That  is 
why  this  consumer  legislation  is  so  im- 
portant. 


Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Too  often  con- 
sumer boards  have  become  Industry 
oriented,  although  that  is  not  true  of 
all  such  botwds. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  No;  not  aU  of  them. 
I  am  hopeful  that  there  will  be  a  Federal 
regulatory  board  that  will  act  in  the 
public  interest.  That  will  be  a  great 
satisfaction  to  all  of  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  all  the  re- 
marks on  this  subject  a  speech  I  de- 
hvered  in  the  Senate  on  April  27.  1961, 
entitled  "A  Strange  Discrimination:  The 
Unique  Pattern  of  Railroad  Freight 
Rates  to  Alaska";  and  also  a  speech  I 
dehvered  in  the  Senate  on  March  23, 
1962.  entitled  "The  Failure  To  Permit 
Alaska  To  Enjoy  Export-Import  Rates 
Is  Both  Unjust  and  Unconstitutional. ' 
These  speeches  discuss  in  detail  the  mat- 
ters on  which  I  have  touched  briefly 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordei'ed. 

<See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  his  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussion and  for  his  cosponsorship  of  the 
consumer  bill.  He  has  always  fought 
for  the  interest  of  consumers,  not  only  in 
Alaska,  but  in  the  Nation  generally.  I 
compliment  him  upon  his  continuing 
vigorous  efforts. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Temiessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana,  who  tries 
to  protect  the  consumer  on  all  occasions 
when  his  welfare  is  at  issue.  I  thank 
him  for  his  cosponsorship  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  which  has  been  intro- 
duced today. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  for  his  sponsor- 
ship of  a  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumers.  I  am  happy  to  join  with 
him  in  cosponsorship  of  this  bill,  as  I 
feel  there  is  a  definite  and  growing  need 
for  a  department  to  provide  effective 
representation  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  American  people  in  their 
capacity  as  consumers. 

The  interest  of  the  consumers  in  our 
society  Is  too  often  overlooked. 

Perhaps  at  times  the  oversight  is  not 
intentional.  The  competition  becomes  so 
severe  between  the  competing  interests 
which  are  directly  concerned  with  the 
subject  that  finally  a  position  of  compro- 
mise is  reached  between  the  competing 
interests  at  the  manufacturing  or  pro- 
ducing level,  and  oftentimes  it  is  be- 
lieved that  in  such  a  compromise  the 
consumer  is  benefited.  So  I  am  not  sure 
that  all  of  the  lack  of  concern  for  the 
consumer  is  intentional  at  all.  Their 
voice  is  not  heard  because  they  are  not 
organized  or  represented  by  powerful 
lobbies  such  as  represent  the  producers. 
The  existing  Government  agencies,  with 
few  exceptions,  represent  American  peo- 
ple as  producers,  not  consumers. 

The  establishment  of  a  department 
within  the  Government,  specifically  de- 
signed to  represent  the  consumer  in- 
terest, is  the  only  prospect  for  effective 
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representation,  since  It  Is  unlikely  that 
consumers  can  be  organized.  The  struc- 
ture of  our  Government  is  such  that  it  is 
weighted  heavily  by  agencies  represent- 
ing producer  interest.  There  Is  a  com- 
pelling need  for  an  influence  to  balance 
this  by  which  attention  can  be  brought 
to  top  policy  officials  of  the  ways  in  which 
actions  may  affect  the  American  people 
in  their  capacity  as  consumers. 

Congress  would  also  benefit  from  this 
new  department,  as  we  tend  to  hear  only 
the  positions  of  organized  busmess  and 
organized  labor.  Many  times.  In  consid- 
ermg  legislation,  we  need  to  have  an 
evaluation  of  the  likely  effect  upon  con- 
svuners.  Also,  after  the  legislation  has 
been  passed.  Congress  needs  to  know  if 
the  result  of  the  legislation  is  consistent 
with  its  purpose  or  whether  more  action 
needs  to  be  taken. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  Important  piece 
of  legislation  will  be  seriously  considered 
and  favorably  acted  upon  in  the  near 
future. 

Again  I  wish  to  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  for  his  great 
interest  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  se- 
curing better  protection  for  the  consum- 
ers of  our  country. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana for  his  support  and  encouragement 
I  am  aware  of  his  resolution  which 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  special 
committee  to  investigate  the  financial 
condition  of  certain  railroads,  particu- 
larly as  to  whether  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  abandon  some  of  their  lines, 
and  thus  throw  many  persons  out  of  em- 
plojrment.  and  deprive  many  communi- 
ties of  railroad  service,  and.  therefore, 
of  the  opportunity  for  economic  growth. 
The  study  he  contemplates  is  important, 
and  I  hope  such  a  special  committee  will 
be  soon  established. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  the  help  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  will  be  most  valuable 
In  this  regard. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  appreciative  of  the  assistance  of 
my  colleagues. 

consumers'    DAT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  concluded? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Yes. 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Brewstbr  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day I  briefly  expressed  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  my  appreciation,  on  be- 
half of  the  consumers  of  the  country. 

In  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [  Mr.  Grttening  1 .  I  commented  on 
the  fact  that  I  had  received  considerable 
reaction  to  a  newsletter  in  which  I  ex- 
plained the  purpose  of  the  proposed  Of- 
fice of  Consumers.  Included  in  those 
responses  were  some  which  were  very 
sharply  critical  of  this  proposal.  How- 
ever, I  believe  the  debate  we  have  had 
today  and  the  speech  delivered  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  go  a  long 
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way  in  replying  to  some  of  the  thought- 
ful questions  which  have  been  asked 
about  the  proposed  Office  of  Consumers. 

Interestingly  enough,  several  of  those 
who  replied  suggested  that  Members  of 
Congress  should,  themselves,  do  this 
work.  Those  who  make  that  suggestion 
state  that  Members  of  Congress  are  sent 
to  Washington  by  the  people  of  their 
States,  all  of  whom  are  consumers;  and 
the  question  is  asked:  "Why  do  not 
Members  of  Congress  appear  at  such 
hearings  and  ri^presont  the  consumers  of 
Ameiica  or  the  constituency  which  sent 
them  to  Washington?  Why  is  a  special 
bureau  needed  for  that  purpose?" 

In  that  connection,  I  think  it  most 
helpful  to  have  had  the  Senator's  di.scus- 
sion  of  the  problem.  The  problem  Is  that 
the  matters  before  these  agencies  have 
become  so  technical  that  only  experts  In 
the  particular  area  involved  can  make 
any  effective  contribution.  Moreover, 
most  situations  of  this  .'^ort  involve  ad- 
versary proceedings;  and  if  a  Senator 
were  to  advocate  cither  one  side  or  other 
of  the  issue,  he  would  be  charged  with 
intruding  on  an  executive  prerogative. 

The  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee should  p.o  a  long  way  toward 
answering  some  of  the  tentative  criti- 
cisms which  have  been  voiced  in  regard 
to  this  proposal. 

I  suppose  the  most  frequently  ex- 
pressed critici-sm  is  the  one  that  we 
would  only  be  establishing  another  bu- 
reau, which  would  co.st  more  money,  and 
that  If  we  simply  balanced  the  budget, 
the  proposed  bureau  would  not  be  neces- 
sary. 

A  thoughtful  reading  of  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will  demon- 
strate, first,  the  necessity  of  having  the 
consumers'  interests  represented  effec- 
tively and  expertly;  second,  that  a  real 
dollar  saving  to  the  consumer  can  result: 
and.  third,  that  regardless  of  the  size  of 
the  Federal  budget,  the  welfare  of  the 
consumers  in  our  society  requires  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  an  Office 
of  Con.=;iimers. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

It  is  not  practical  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  apr>ear  at  every  meeting  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commi.ssion  or  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission; 
and  if  they  did  appear,  they  would  be 
criticized  for  doing  so. 

As  for  the  criticism  that  this  bill 
would  simply  create  another  bureau,  I 
point  out,  first,  that  this  agency  would 
not  be  a  large  one.  It  would  be  staffed 
principally  with  a  limited  number  of 
technical  experts.  Moreover,  any  price 
reduction  which  it  achieved  for  the  con- 
sumer would  reduce  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment purchases  and  thus  result  in  sav- 
ings, many  times  over,  to  the  taxpayers, 
Mr  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate greatly  the  comments  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart!  has 
made,  because  they  relate  to  the  impor- 
tant matter  of  the  adequate  protection  of 
the  interests  of  the  consumers. 

As  for  the  suggestion  that  Members 
of  Congress  should  appear  before  exist- 
ing agencies,  to  represent  the  Interest  of 
consumers,  I  point  out  that  the  mere 


presentation  of  the  consumers'  interest 
in  a  case  in  which  we  might  feel  the 
consumers  needed  representation  wquih 
require  long  hours,  days,  and  perhaps 
months,  of  preparation.  For  example 
the  question  of  what  is  the  proper  charge 
for  the  railroad  transportation  of  auto- 
mobiles, and  whether  there  should  be  a 
difference  of  $72  between  the  charge  for 
transportation  from  Detroit  and  the 
charge  for  transportation  from  Pontiac 
Mich  ,  for  the  same  service,  requires  de- 
tailed study  of  tlie  history,  the  back- 
ground, and  so  forth.  Thus.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  Senators  can  make  known 
to  their  constituents  that  although  Sen- 
ators would  be  glad  to  appear  before  such 
regulatory  twdies.  and  to  represent  the 
consumers  there,  there  is  not  sufficient 
time  in  which  to  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  with  the 
cosponsorship  of  a  number  of  other  Sen- 
ators, provides  a  real  answer.  By  means 
of  this  proposal,  there  would  be  estab- 
lished an  agency,  with  a  trained  staff,  to 
represent  the  consimiers  in  all  cases  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  fight  against  dis- 
criminatory practices  or  procedures 
which  the  agency  deems  to  be  unjust  on 
their  face. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  Certainly,  there  is  a  great  need 
to  eliminate  such  discriminations. 

The  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor — "let 
the  buyer  beware"— should  have  been 
buried  many  years  ago.  The  courts  cre- 
ated it;  but  the  courts  have  long  since 
abandoned  It.  Yet  the  doctrine  lingers 
on.  like  a  persistent  ghost  who  cannot 
quite  become  used  to  the  idea  that  he  is 
dead.  Many  of  the  industry  trade-asso- 
ciation witnesses  who  testified  at  the 
truth-in-packaging  hearings,  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  fMr.  Ke- 
FAtrvERl  referred,  and  which  I  have  been 
conducting  for  the  Senate's  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  seem  de- 
termined to  make  a  saint  out  of  this  ap- 
parition, which,  since  the  day  of  its  in- 
ception, has  been  regarded  by  most  as 
an  unrepentant  sinner. 

To  suggest  that  honesty  should  be  the 
most  profitable  policy  in  the  market- 
place, as  well  as  the  best  policy  at  home, 
and  that  the  Government  has  a  legiti- 
mate stake  In  this  problem,  somehow  has 
been  regarded  as  un-American  by  these 
witnesses. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  what  the  resur- 
gence of  interest  in  consumer  problems 
by  the  American  people  is  all  about.  Our 
consumers  are  simply  getting  fed  up  with 
being  taken  In  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  President,  sometimes  one  wonders 
whether  the  consumer,  as  such,  is  ob- 
servant of  day-to-day  developments 
Some  Members  of  Congress  tend  to  judge 
a  question  of  this  sort  by  the  volume  of 
mail  they  receive.  If  they  do  not  receive 
much  mail  about  such  a  proposal,  they 
assume  that  all  is  well  and  that  the  con- 
sumers are  satisfied.  However,  because 
of  the  attention  given  the  truth-ln- 
packaglng  hearings  during  the  past 
months.  I  wish  to  advise  Senators  that 
the  consumer  is  anything  but  disinter- 
ested. He  is  thoroughly  displeased  with 
many  matters  and  he  Is  willing  to  write 
letters  to  his  Representatives  In  Congress 
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when  he  thinks  they  are  endeavoring  to 
promote  specific  measures  which  will  be 
to  his  advantage. 

Until  very  recently,  the  madl  has  over- 
whelmingly expressed  the  point  of  view 
that  the  interests  of  consumers  is  not 
given  the  fullest  attention  by  those  who 
prepare  the  attractive  packages  and 
labels  that  confront  the  consumer  even- 
tually in  the  supermarket.  No  Member 
of  the  Congress  should  assume  that  there 
Is  not  considerable  unhappiness  on  the 
part  of  consumers  over  packaging,  prices, 
and  so  forth. 

However.  Interestingly  enough,  in  the 
past  few  days,  as  the  subcommittee  has 
approached  a  vote  on  the  question,  I  am 
beginning  to  receive  a  considerable 
volume  of  mail  from  ladies  who  tell  me 
that  they  are  happy.  They  like  packag- 
ing the  way  it  is.  They  are  smart.  No 
one  is  fooling  them.  They  suggest  that 
the  trouble  with  me  is  that  I  underrate 
their  Intelligence.  Indeed,  they  go 
further  and  say  that  they  like  the  chal- 
lenge pKJsed  by  the  supermarket  a  couple 
of  times  a  week. 

None  of  us  like  to  have  it  suggested 
about  ourselves  that  we  are  downgrading 
the  intellect  of  the  American  woman.  I 
wish  to  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  I 
married  a  brilliant  American  woman. 
She  is  a  licensed  helicopter  pilot  and  a 
licensed  multlenglne  airplane  pilot  with 
an  Instrument  rating.  I  have  watched 
her  with  a  calculator  and  radio  com- 
muncatlons  get  me  from  place  A  to  place 
B  through  a  fog  safely — something  I 
could  not  dream  of  doing. 

My  wife  tells  me  that  when  she  goes 
Into  the  supermarket,  she  has  a  great 
deal  more  trouble  landing  right  than  she 
does  when  she  lands  in  a  fog. 

I  woulc  be  the  last  Member  of  this 
body  to  suggest  that  there  is  anything 
Inadequate  in  the  capacity  of  the  Ameri- 
can shopp)er.  male  or  female.  My  bill  is 
simply  designed  to  give  them  a  chance  to 
use  their  well-known  acumen  and  arrive 
at  an  intelligent  decision  as  to  which 
product  Is  the  best  buy. 

Some  retail  merchants  have  expressed 
a  point  of  view  that  supports  the  truth- 
in-packaging  bill.  It  Is  not  easy  for  them 
to  do  so.  They  are  really  the  ones  who 
take  the  abuse  when  the  shopper  says, 
"I  can't  figure  this  out.  It  says  '7  cents 
off.'  But  7  cents  off  what?"  They  are 
the  ones  who  face  the  problem  of  de- 
veloping the  correct  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  which  is  the  better  buy — a  pack- 
age containing  13^  ounces  at  39  cents 
or  the  package  containing  14.6  ounces  at 
*3  cents. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Has  the  Senator 
received  an  equally  voluminous  corre- 
spondence from  husbands? 

Mr.  HART.  Interestingly  enough,  in 
the  early  months  of  our  hearings  we  re- 
ceived more  mail  from  men  than  from 
women.  Perhaps  some  Senators  would 
be  hesitant  to  admit  that  they  do  the 
shopping  either  regularly  or  frequently. 
But  they  should  take  heart.  The  mail 
suggests  that  a  great  many  men  In  our 
country  perform  the  shopping  chore; 
and  they,  too,  report  extreme  difficulty 


and  displeasure.  That  Is  not  to  down- 
grade the  intellect  of  the  American  man, 
either. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  Is  still  applicable,  but  about 
a  century  ago  Henry  David  Thoreau 
wrote: 

The  mass  of  men  lead  lives  of  quiet  des- 
peration. 

Perhaps  that  is  the  case  of  those  who 
do  not  write. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
can  always  contribute  not  only  a  con- 
structive but  also  usually  a  delightful 
thought  as  we  make  the  Record.  He  has 
done  so  now. 

I  was  commenting  on  the  fact  that 
more  retailers  slip  up  in  the  dark  as  it 
were,  and  whisper  to  us  that  "We  hope 
you  can  place  this  kind  of  legislation  on 
the  books."  But  I  should  like  to  place 
in  the  Record  a  written  expression  from 
a  courageous  retailer  in  Michigan.  Sev- 
eral months  ago  I  sent  a  mailing  to  those 
persons  in  Michigan  who  had  expressed 
an  interest  in  receiving  such  communica- 
tions. It  was  captioned,  "Ten  Ways  To 
Save  Money  In  the  Supermarket."  The 
letter  described  the  record  we  have  been 
making  In  the  subcommittee  on  the 
truth-ln-packaging  bill.  The  letter 
stated: 

Enactment  of  a  truth-ln-packaglng  bill 
would  end  many  of  these  practices — 

That  were  described  to  the  subcom- 
mittee and  which  were  the  subjects  of 
some  of  this  critical  mail  we  have  been 
mentioning. 

Then  I  added— 

But,  In  the  meantime,  our  hearings  un- 
covered a  number  of  ways  that  housewives 
can  begin  right  now  to  save  hundreds  of 
dollars  a  year.  Here  are  10  of  them.  I  hope 
they  will  be  helpful. 

Back  came  one  of  the  letters  signed 
by  Gordon  C.  Meldrum,  proprietor  of  the 
Rainbow  Park  Pood  Store,  Indian  River, 
Mich.  In  longhand  he  commented  after 
each  of  the  paragraphs  in  my  letter. 
One  of  the  suggested  ways  a  person 
might  save  some  money  was,  as  I 
phrased  it — 

Watch  out  for  the  well -displayed  special 
at  the  end  of  the  counter  or  In  the  checkout 
area.  One  grocer  who  could  not  sell  a  cer- 
tain canned  food  at  9  cents  a  can  dumped 
them  into  a  large  basket  at  the  end  of  the 
aisle  and  marked  it  "special.  10  cans  for  $1." 
He  sold  out  In  1  day. 

Mr.  Meldrum,  the  retail  food  proprie- 
tor, in  longhand  commented: 
Right  every  time. 

Another  suggestion  upon  which  I 
would  like  to  comment  was  as  follows : 

Be  careful  of  "cents-off"  deals.  In  some 
cases  they  are  money  savers.  But  often  they 
are  merely  devices  to  get  your  attention  or 
to  cover  up  a  price  increase  when  the  sale  Is 
over.  We  found  some  products  that  have 
always  been  "cents-off." 

Mr,  Meldrum  commented: 
A  con  game  If  ever  there  was  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  letter  and 
Mr.  Meldrum's  comments  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcord,  and  that  the 


longhand  comments  of  Mr.  Meldrum  be 

shown  in  brackets. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  comments  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

WASHINOTOK.  d.c, 

March  1963. 
Senator   Hart   Reports — 10   Wats   To   Save 

monkt  ik  the  sxtpmrmabxtt 

(Comment  by  Rainbow  Park  Food  Store,  In- 

dian  River,  Mich.,  In  brackets) 

During  the  course  of  hearings  on  the 
truth-ln-packaglng  bUl,  we've  learned  that 
the  American  shopper  is  the  target  of  a  huge 
corps  of  motivational  researchers,  package 
designers,  and  merchandising  specialists — 
many  of  whom  display  no  undue  reverence 
for    straightforwardness.      [Right    as    rain.) 

As  a  result,  local  retailers  have  less  and 
less  control  over  the  way  products  are  pack- 
aged and  presented,  and  the  supermarket  Is 
often  a  confusing  and  dlflQcult  place  to  choose 
the  week's  purchases.  (We  have  no  control, 
period.] 

Enactment  of  a  truth-ln-packaglng  bill 
would  end  many  of  these  practices  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  It  will  be  passed  in  this 
Congress.     |  By  all  means.  J 

But,  In  the  meantime,  our  heiu'lngs  un- 
covered a  number  of  ways  that  housewives 
can  begin  right  now  to  save  hundreds  of 
doUars  a  year.  Here  are  10  of  them.  I  hope 
they  will  be  helpful.  [Don't  build  a  wom- 
an's hopes  too  high.] 

1.  When  the  old  package  or  bottle  takes 
a  new  shape  or  size,  check  the  content  state- 
ment— chances  are  good  that  you're  now 
getting  less  for  your  money.     (Right.) 

2.  Check  the  content  statement  again 
when  you  see  such  words  as  "new"  or  "im- 
proved" on  the  old  package.  These  adjectives 
may  shield  a  drop  in  amount.     [Right.) 

3.  Always  check  the  bottom  shelves.  It's 
a  psychologically  eetabllshed  fact  that  prod- 
ucts sell  best  at  eye  level.  Sometimes,  re- 
tailers take  advantage  of  this  to  push  a 
higher  profit  Item  on  eye-level  shelves.  [We 
have  to  In  order  to  stay  In  business.) 

4.  Don't  assume  the  largest  size  In  the 
same  product  line  Is  the  better  buy.  It  may 
or  may  not  be.  The  only  way  to  be  sure  Is 
to  figure  the  cost  per  ounce.     [Right.] 

6.  Watch  out  for  the  well-displayed  "spe- 
cial" at  the  end  of  the  counter  or  in  the 
checkout  area.  One  grocer  who  could  not 
sell  a  certain  canned  food  at  9  cents  a  can 
dumped  them  into  a  large  basket  at  the  end 
of  the  aisle  and  marked  it:  "Special.  10  cans 
for  $1."  He  sold  out  In  1  day.  [Right  every 
time.] 

6.  Don't  be  Influenced  by  compelling  color 
or  package  design.  What's  Important  is  the 
value  of  the  contents.  And  beware  of  the 
large-looking  box.  It  may  actually  contain 
less  than  Its  smaller  appearing  competitor. 
Check  that  content.    [Right.) 

7.  Be  careful  of  "cents-off"  deals.  In  some 
cases  they  are  money  savers.  But  often  they 
are  merely  devices  to  get  your  attention 
or  to  cover  up  a  price  Increase  when  the 
"sale"  is  over.  We  found  some  products 
that  have  always  been  "cents-off."  [A  con 
game  If  ever  there  was  one.) 

8.  Don't  be  misled  by  such  qualifying  ad- 
jectives as  the  "giant  half  quart."  This  Is 
merely  the  old-fashioned  pint  by  a  different 
name.     [Another  sucker  bait.) 

9.  The  phrase  "less  calories"  may  actually 
mean  less  product.  Fluffing  up  the  oleo  or 
slicing  the  bread  thinner  might  make  It 
less  fattening  per  bite  but  be  careful  that 
It  doesn't  cost  more  per  ounce.  [Only  in 
America.) 

10.  Use  a  pocket  calculator  whenever  pos- 
sible. It's  the  only  practical  way  to  discover 
your  best  buy  among  competing  products 
that  sell  for  21  cents,  32  cents,  and  35  cents 
and  weigh  le'^.  22  V4,  and  26  ounces  re- 
■pectively.     (When  the  manufacturers  make 
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tt  honest  then  we  can  sell  It  honest.    More 
power  to  you.) 

Phujp  a.  Hakt. 

OoKooM  C.  MzLsauic. 

Mr.  HART.  We  are  being  told  over 
and  over  again  by  industry  that  in  our 
free  enterprise  economy  the  consumer 
is  king  or  queen.  The  consumer  is 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  he  is  a  king 
without  very  many  prerogatives.  Even 
a  wise  and  intelligent  king  certainly 
cannot  make  wise  and  intelligent  de- 
cisions if  he  does  not  have  adequate  in- 
formation, or.  worse,  if  he  has  only  dis- 
torted information.  The  subjects  in  the 
case  of  the  packaging  and  labeling 
hearings  are  the  basic  commodities  cry- 
ing out  for  his  attention  in  the  market- 
place. 

Yet  even  a  bill  as  basic  as  the  truth- 
in-packaging  bill  which  many  of  us  have 
sponsored  is  branded  by  witnesses  as 
undue  Government  interference.  The 
bill  merely  attempts  to  insure  that  the 
consumer  can  get  from  the  new  sales- 
man In  the  marketplace — the  package — 
enough  basic  information  to  be  able  to 
compute  the  best  buy  in  regard  to 
quantity.  It  seeks  to  insure  that  the 
package  salesman  will  represent  fairly 
the  quantity  of  the  product  inside.  The 
bill  really  seeks  to  make  an  honest  sales- 
man out  of  the  package. 

I  submit  that  if  that  is  interference. 
it  is  overdue,  not  undue. 

Government  has  a  responsibilty  to  all 
its  citizens  to  do  for  them  what  they 
cannot  do  for  themselves  and  to  insist 
that  competition  produce  socially  useful 
results,  not  harmful  results. 

And  Government  has  this  responsi- 
bility even  though  the  consumers  have 
no  powerful  trade  associations  and 
lobbies  working  in  their  behalf. 

That  is  why  this  Is  a  historic  day  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  It  focuses  attention 
on  those  representatives  who  are  willing 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  in  the  public 
interest.  And  it  focuses  attention  on 
those  consumer  problems  that  are  often 
not  attention-getting,  not  headline  ma- 
terial, not  dramatic:  yet  must  be  solved 
if  our  economy  is  to  move  forward,  if 
our  free-enterprise  competitive  system 
is  to  function  without  distortion,  if  the 
moral  tone  of  our  society  is  to  be  pre- 
served and  our  citizens  are  not  to  be 
victimized    in   the   marketplace. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  fo- 
cused attention  on  the  problems  facing 
the  American  consumer  in  his  equally 
historic  consumer  message  last  year  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  right  of  consumers 
to  be  informed. 

My  truth-in-packaging  bill  seeks  to 
give  substance  to  this  right;  the  truth- 
in-lending  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Douglas  1  is  an  attempt  to 
do  the  same  thing. 

And  now  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  Kefauver  I  to  establish 
an  Office  of  Consumers,  to  be  headed  by 
a  Consumer  Counsel  In  the  executive 
branch  of  Government,  has  been  intro- 
duced. This  legislation  is  sorely  needed 
and.  hofjefully.  the  interest  generated  by 
this  session  today  will  make  it  a  reality. 
The  unorganized  consumer  simply  can- 
not know  when  bills  affecting  his  vital 
interests  and  his  pocketbook  are  intro- 


duced in  Congress.     He  simply  cannot  be      8p:u-ers— great   blocks   of  cardboard   conven 
effective   when   the  myriad   of  Govern-     lenily  substituted  for  minte;  cookie  manu- 
ment    agencies    are    considering    policies      'acturers  Inven^t^d  the  individually  wrapped 

and  decisions  that  may  directly  affect     """^  '"  ""^ 

him  for  years  to  come. 

The  interest  groups  do  know  when 
these  events  take  place.  They  have  trade 
associations  to  make  known  their  posi- 
tions and  to  inaugurate  letterwriting 
campaigns  In  an  attempt  to  convince 
lerrlslators  that  the  position  of  en- 
trenched interest  Is  al.'^o  a  gra.ssroot 
Interest. 

This  Offire  of  Con.sumer.s  bill  Is  a  neces- 
slry  to  give  the  consumer  a  voice  in  the 
important  decisions  of  our  day  which 
most  seriously  affect  him.  And  "him" 
In  this  context  means  all  of  the  people. 

These  bills  that  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing, when  passed — and  the  tide  of  con- 
sumer di-scontent  now  sweeping  the  land 
will  insure  that  they  will  be  passed — once 
and  for  all  can  convince  even  the  most 
avid  skeptics  that  caveat  emptor  is  truly 
dead. 

And  once  the  last  lingering  memories 
of  this  di.scredited  doctrine  have  been 
wiped  from  the  minds  of  men.  we  can 
deal  more  effectively  with  the  complex 
problems  before  us  with  only  one  con- 
cern: what  decision  best  serves  the  pub- 
lic interest? 

As  I  close.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  Inserted  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  We  Need  a  Truth-in-Packagins 
Law  To  Eliminate  Deceit  and  Trickery." 
which  appeared  In  the  Retail  Clerks  Ad- 
vocate, an  article  written  by  one  of  the 
greatest  consumer's  champion  of  them 
all,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mrs.  NeubergerI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wc    Need  a  Truth-in-Packacinc  Law  To 
Eliminate  Deceit  and  TiurKrRY 
(By    M\T7RiNE    B     Nettbekcer.    us.    Senator. 
Oregon ) 

Ten  years  a,t(o.  the  conscientious  8up>er- 
marlcet  clerk  sincerely  Interested  in  helping 
his  customers,  could  advise  them  as  to  the 
relative  quality  and  economy  of  most  Items 
offered  by  the  supermarket.  At  that  time 
the  average  supermarket  stocked  no  more 
than   1.500  Item.i. 

Today,  you.  both  as  clerks  and  consumers, 
are  the  victims  of  calculated  campaigns  to 
destroy  the  ability  of  the  shopper  t-i  select 
wisely  on  the  basis  of  comparative  price  and 
quality  Today,  the  shelves  of  the  average 
supermarket  are  lined  with  7.500  Items  But 
more  .significant  than  the  mere  number  of 
these  Items  are  their  deliberately  deceptive 
guises  of  package  shape,  size,  and  la^el.  Sup- 
pose that  a  customer  should  ask  you  which 
bag  of  potato  chips  Is  the  best  buy?  Are  you 
able  to  tell  him?  Testimony  before  a  Sen- 
ate committee  disclosed  that  potato  chips 
are  now  being  marketed  In  packages  of  at 
least  69  different  weights.  Who  but  an  Ein- 
stein could  determine  the  most  economical 
size  among  them' 

The  fertile  minds  of  the  Madison  Avenue 
motivation  researchers  and  the  packaging 
and  labeling  geniuses  have  developwd  an 
Infinite  variety  of  deceptive  and  confusing 
practices 

In  packaging,  the  trick  today  Is  to  devise 
the  largest  possible  package  without  Increas- 
ing the  content  Candymakers.  for  example, 
discovered  the  cardt)oard  tray  take  a  4-lnch 
candy  bar.  center  It  In  a  6-lnch  cardboard 
tray,  wrap  It  loosely  with  paper  and  mark 
"giant  size."    Mint  manufacturers  discovered 


package.  As  MAD  magazine  put  it:  "Youil 
find  youTe  buying  an  awful  lot  of  paper  at 
cookie  prices  these  days  " 

If  you're  not  going  to  make  your  package 
larger  than  It  need  be  to  hold  the  Ingredi- 
ents at  least  you  can  confuse  the  shopp«r 
by  using  an  odd-sized  container  Marketing 
your  product  In  a  weirdly-shaped  bottle  is 
an  excellent  way  of  preventing  the  customer 
from  comparing  Its  size  with  a  competing 
product.  If  you  can  fl.itten  out  your  cereal 
box.  you  can  make  It  taller  and  wider;  If  you 
put  a  narrow  neck  in  a  bottle,  you  can  make 
It  taller. 

But  slack-filled.  dlst<Drted  packages  are 
Juot  the  beginning.  Science  has  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  producer  who  wants  to  enlarge 
the  apparent  size  of  his  product  without 
adding  any  more  of  Its  costly  ingredients. 
He  injects  water  int-o  a  ham  or  processed 
cheese,  or  markets  "balloon"  bread,  where  a 
1  pound  loaf  Is  baked  In  a  l'^ -pound  pan 

He  offers  the  customer  a  shrimp  chop- 
suey  dinner  In  which  the  principal  Ingredi- 
ents are  celery,  bean  sprouts,  shrimp  broth, 
and  shrimp  In  descending  order  of  Impor- 
tance. Or  he  concocts  a  dinner  of  frozen 
flsh  balls  with  potatoes,  not  fish,  as  the  pri- 
mary Ingredient. 

Only  a  shopper  with  a  Ph  D  and  a  slide 
rule  could  make  a  quick  choice  between 
a  6 'g -ounce  can  of  crabmeat  for  76  cents 
and  a  S'a-ounce  Jar  at  69  cents,  or  choose 
the  best  value  among  the  69  weights  of 
potato  chips  mentioned  above. 

If  you  can't  make  your  product  look  big- 
ger, you  can  make  It  look  better.  Imagina- 
tive pictures  on  labels  can  prove  a  cunning 
trap  for  the  unwary.  You  may  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  tlie  container  of  orange  Juice. 
decorated  with  a  picture  of  a  fresh  orange 
dripping  Into  a  glass.  In  truth  contains  little. 
If  any,  fresh  orange  Juice.  Or  that  the  can 
of  mushroom  chow  meln.  depleting  a  dinner 
plate  smothered  with  mushrooms,  contained. 
by  actual  count,  three  meager  pieces  of 
mushroom.  And  how  often  have  you  wished 
that  the  olives  Inside  the  can  were  as  large 
and  succulent  as  the  olives  picture  on  the 
label? 

It  Is  true  that  agencies  concerned  with 
consumer  protection,  such  as  the  Agriculture 
Department,  the  I^C.  and  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  require  that  labels  con- 
tain certain  basic  Information.  But  think 
of  the  bonus  that  must  have  been  awarded 
to  the  advertising  artist  who  designed  a  label 
with  the  required  Information  written  In 
gold  ink  on  a  reflecting  background. 

When  the  producer  Is  tired  of  puffing  the 
size  of  his  product  and  distorting  the  label, 
he  resorts  to  the  deceptive  use  of  words  to 
lure  the  unwary.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  find 
a  small  tube  of  toothpaste  which  was  actual- 
ly labeled  "Small"?  The  sizes  start  with 
"Large"  and  go  up  from  there.  And  how 
much  larger  than  a  pint  Is  "Giant  Half- 
Quart"?  "Serves  four."  promises  the  label 
"Four  what",  queries  the  housewife,  after 
being  once  burned.     "Pour  birds?" 

Finally,  there  are  the  phony  b.Trgalns 
More  often  than  not  a  promise  of  "5  rents 
off"  la  meaningless.  The  product  Is  being 
marketed  at  the  Identical  price  at  which  It 
hae  always  been  sold  One  "Large  economy 
size  ■  Instiint  cuffee  was  proudly  marked  at 
a  cents  more  per  ounce  than  the  smaller 
regular  size 

There  Is  relief  In  sight,  however,  both  for 
the  consumer  and  the  harried  clerk  I  am 
a  cosponror  of  a  bill  Introduced  by  Senator 
Hart,  of  Michigan,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Anti-Trust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee, 
which  will  go  a  long  way  towards  curbing 
packaging  and  labeling  abuses.  If  strong 
public  support  Is  mustered  to  overcome  the 
special  pleading  of  the  affected  Industries, 
this   legislation   may   be   enacted    next   year. 
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We  will  then,  hopefully,  return  to  a  market 
in  which  products  compete  on  the  basis  of 
quality  and  price,  rather  than  deceit — a 
market  with  far  fewer  headaches  and  com- 
plaints for  those  engaged  In  merchandising. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  the  speech  he  has 
made.  As  the  Senator  knows,  I  am  a 
strong  supporter  of  his  tnjth-in-packag- 
ing  bill. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
EtoUGLASl  knows,  I  have  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  his  truth-in-lendlng  bill. 

I  have  a  little  of  what  is  perhaps 
facetious  regret  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  did  not  include  in  his  truth-in- 
packing  bill  a  section  dealing  with  truth- 
In-information,  which  would  require  all 
publications  to  list  on  their  front  pages 
exactly  what  kinds  of  journals  they  are 
publishing.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time 
is  long  past  when  we  should  have  re- 
quired Time,  which  calls  Itself  "the 
weekly  news  magazine"  to  change  that 
to  "Time — a  journal  of  plutocratic 
opinion." 

There  are  similar  amendments  which 
I  should  like  to  see  with  regard  to  a 
number  of  our  other  respected  publica- 
tions. Of  course,  I  realize  that  certain 
questions  would  be  raised  as  to  the  first 
10  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  right  of 
freedom  of  speech,  which  might  have  in- 
hibited my  friend  from  Michigan,  who 
has  such  a  keen  sense  of  civil  liberties, 
from  including  such  a  provision  in  his 
bill.  I  am  content  that  the  bill  which 
the  Senator  has  drafted  and  Introduced 
will.  If  pa.sscd— and  I  hope  it  will  be 
passed — make  a  ver>'  substantial  contri- 
bution to  consiuner  protection  and 
higher  standards  In  connection  with  re- 
tall  trade. 

I  turn  briefly  to  the  bill  Introduced  by 
my  good  friend  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
KefauverI.  with  a  number  of  cosponsors. 
to  establish  an  Office  of  Consumers.  I 
did  not  cosponsor  the  bill,  but  I  am  in 
general  sympathy  with  Its  objectives. 
The  reason  why  I  did  not  cospon.sor  the 
bill  was  that  I  feel  there  Is  already  too 
great  a  proliferation  of  administrative 
agencies  In  our  Federal  Government. 
What  we  need  is  a  tightening  rather 
than  a  loo.sening  of  the  chains  of  com- 
mand within  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  would  establish  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs,  with  Cabi- 
net status.  I  shall  continue  to  press  for 
that  badly  needed  reform.  The  time 
will  come  when  there  will  be  too  many 
executive  agencies  to  be  adequately  co- 
ordinated and  to  be  adequately  super- 
vised by  the  chief  of  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government,  who  is,  of  course 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  have  preferred  a  bill  to  place 
the  consumer  agency  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  by  statutory  author- 
ity, to  be  headed  by  a  Consumer  Coun- 
sel, who  would  be  nominated  by  the 
President  and  whose  nomination  would 
be  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  but  who 
would  be  administratively  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Attorney  General.  In 
this  way,  it  seems  to  me,  we  could  avoid 


some  of  the  criticism  which  arises  every 
time  we  want  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs,  a  Constimer  Cotmsel,  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  or  a  Department 
of  Science.  There  is  no  end  to  the  de- 
sirable activities  In  which  the  Federal 
Government  perhaps  should  engage  in 
the  modem  world,  but  there  must  be, 
in  my  opinion,  some  sense  of  orderly  ad- 
ministration. 

So  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Tennessee 
and  to  the  other  distinguished  cospon- 
sors who  have  joined  him.  that  I  am 
completely  in  accord  with  the  objectives 
of  the  bill.  I  think  consumer  protec- 
tion is  badly  needed  at  the  Federal  level. 
I  commend  the  Senator  again  for  his  ac- 
tivities in  this  regard,  which  I  know  have 
extended  over  many  years.  I  would  hope 
we  could  get  a  little  tighter  and  more 
orderly  administrative  setup  under 
which  this  important  function  could  be 
performed. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Michigan  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  should  like  to  re- 
ply to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  the  floor. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennes.see. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  points  made  by  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. So  I  agree  with  him  that  we 
should  try  to  avoid  a  proliferation  of 
Government  aeencles.  Again  I  wish  to 
stress  the  fact  that  the  proposed  agen- 
cy would  be  relatively  small  In  size. 
But,  the  most  important  point  is  that 
there  is  today  a  compelling  need  for  this 
agency  just  as  there  was  a  few  years 
ago  when  Congress  established  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
was  deliberately  established  as  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  agency  so  that  it 
would  most  effectively  represent  the  in- 
terests of  consumers  before  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  That  same  logic 
dictates  the  establishment  of  the  Office 
of  Consumers  as  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent agency. 

Mr.  HART.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  very  much  for, 
not  alone  his  kind  remarks,  but.  more 
importantly,  his  pledge  of  support. 
With  help  such  as  comes  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  when  he  has  a 
deep  conviction  about  the  desirability 
of  proposed  legislation,  my  hopes  for  the 
adoption  of  this  bill  are  increased  im- 
measurably. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mi-s.  NEUBERGER.  Two  or  three 
points  have  been  brought  up  on  which 
I  would  like  to  comment.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  mentioned  something  we 
sometimes  lose  sight  of  in  discussing 
consumer  realtlons.  One  of  the  things 
we  are  interested  in  is  in  reducing  costs 
or  keeping  costs  down.  I  remember,  in 
the  great  and  historic  discussion  In  this 
Chamber  last  session  about  drugs,  it 
was  stated  that  one  of  the  objectives  of 


the  drug  bill  was  to  see  that  our  people 
could  have  useful,  lifesaving  drugs  at  a 
price  they  could  afford.  That  is  one  of 
the  objectives  we  are  working  on. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan has  not  heard.  In  his  committee 
hearings,  some  comment  that  our  efforts 
are  going  to  increase  costs  to  the  con- 
sumers.   Is  that  coTect? 

Mr.  HART.  Yes;  we  are  told  that  it 
would  cost  a  fantastic  sum  to  producers 
of  packaged  goods  if  legislation  such  as 
this  ever  was  enacted.  Indeed,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  all  costs  would  be  increased 
materially.  It  Is  suggested  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  truth-in-packaging  bill  would 
be  to  sovietize  the  American  supermar- 
ket; that  it  would  be  a  very  drab  place, 
indeed;  one  to  which  none  of  us  would 
want  to  go.  Among  other  things  it 
might  even  tend  to  reduce  the  sale  of 
shde  rules  which  a  small  but  sophisti- 
cated group  of  buyers  is.  out  of  despera- 
tion, turning  to  In  order  to  compare  the 
prices  of  different  brands  packaged  in 
different  fractional  ounces. 

The  testimony  in  opposition  to  the  bill, 
so  far  as  increased  cost  is  concerned,  is 
based.  I  feel,  on  an  assumption  that  Its 
objective  Is  to  completely  standardize 
packages.  As  the  initiator,  and  for  my 
cosponsors,  let  me  say  that  that  Is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  bill.  Of  course,  it 
might  prove  to  be  the  ultimate  outcome, 
if  packaging  becomes  even  more  decep- 
tive, and  the  unhappy  day  should  ever 
arrive  when  every  product  on  the  market 
deceived  every  consumer  in  America. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  was  interested, 
because  I  notice,  when  I  go  to  the  stores, 
the  wording  on  packages,  "new,  im- 
proved formula."  It  seems  to  me  when 
sales  are  slumping,  the  producers  have 
to  put  out  a  "new,  improved  formula." 
If  they  have  to  repackage  and  repackage, 
it  must  be  vei-y  costly. 

Mr.  HART.  Oftentimes  the  only 
thing  new  is  the  "new"  on  the  box.  The 
cost  of  packaging  is  substantial.  It  is 
my  recollection  that  the  figures  produced 
at  the  subcommittee  hearings  show  that 
the  packaging  business  in  this  country 
amounts  to  some  $10  to  $20  billion  a 
year.  The  amount  of  nickels,  dimes,  and 
dollars  that  the  American  shoppers  leave 
at  the  cash  registers  in  the  supermarkets 
is  in  the  range  of  $70  billion  a  year. 

I  think  that  point  should  be  made, 
because  occasionally  it  is  asserted  that 
"you  are  fussing  over  nickels  and  dimes. 
Why  don't  you  get  on  with  the  important 
business  of  the  Nation?"  The  nickels 
and  dimes  amount  to  $70  billion  a  year, 
and  these  efforts  would  really  determine 
which  producers  would  fall  or  succeed. 
It  seems  to  me  a  bill  such  as  this  would 
serve  the  long-term  interests  of  all  ethi- 
cal producers. 

Indeed,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  larger 
sum  could  be  saved  annually  for  the  av- 
erage American  family  as  a  result  of  the 
enactment  of  the  truth -in -pack  aging  bill 
than  through  the  enactment  of  a  tax  cut. 
about  which  we  hear  so  much.  I  suspect 
such  a  tax  cut,  when  it  is  passed,  will 
allocate  to  the  average  American  family 
a  percentage  of  reduction  which  will  re- 
sult in  a  saving  less  than  the  amount 
which  would  be  saved  for  the  family  if 
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Congress  enacted  a  law  which  would  re- 
sult In  putting  on  the  shelves  of  the  su- 
permarkets   packages   and    information 
such  as  this  bill  seeks. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

atLECT      COMMtTTEK      ON      CONSUMKRS 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  Mr.  President.  I 
consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  join  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  in 
furthering  the  cause  of  consumer  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate.  Each  of  us  in 
past  Congresses  has  called  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  select  committee  solely  and 
single  mindedly  charged  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Nation's  consumers.  I 
think  it  is  entirely  appropriate  that  this 
be  a  bipartisan  effort — surely  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  is  neither  exclusively  a 
Democrat  nor  a  Republican. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  desig- 
nated committees  to  look  after  the  needs 
of  the  farmer  and  the  forester,  the  sol- 
dier and  the  veteran,  the  banker  and  the 
laborer,  the  trainman  and  the  seaman, 
the  Indian,  the  postman.  The  small  busi- 
nessman is  guarded  by  the  sharp  eye  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  And  the  Special  Committee 
on  the  Aging,  on  which  I  am  proud  to 
serve,  has  focused  attention  upon  the 
particular  needs  of  that  underprivileged 
and  neglected  segment  of  our  population. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Aging  recently  scrutinized  the 
problems  of  the  aged  as  consumers. 

But  no  organ  of  this  body  has  had  as 
Its  sole  concern  the  interest  of  the  ordi- 
nary American  consumer.  Who  is  this 
consumer  that  he  or  she  should  be  sin- 
gled out  for  protection  among  the  thou- 
sands of  special -interest  groups  within 
our  population?  The  significance  of  the 
US.  consumer  as  an  influence  upon  our 
economy  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
two-thirds  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct— nearly  $350  billion — is  accounted 
for  by  the  goods  and  services  required  to 
meet  consumer  needs.  Consimier  needs 
are  of  the  most  vital  concern  to  our  na- 
tional economic  health  and  growth. 
This  is  the  function  of  the  consumer  as 
a  statistic — an  economic  phenomena. 
But  the  consumer  Is  much  more  than 
that.  He  is  a  citizen  who  faces  particu- 
lar problems  In  our  highly  developed 
midtwentieth  century  economy.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  his  consumer  message 
recognized  the  existence  of  special  con- 
sumer needs  and  articulated  four  basic 
consumer  rights: 

1  The  right  to  safety — to  be  protected 
against  the  marketing  of  goods  which  are 
hazardous  to  health  or  life 

2.  The  right  to  be  Informed — to  be  pro- 
tected against  fraudulent,  deceitful,  or  gross- 
ly misleading  Information,  advertising,  label- 
ing, or  other  practices,  and  to  be  given  the 
facts  he  needs  to  make  an  Informed  choice 

3  The  right  to  choose — to  be  as.sured. 
wherever  f>08slble.  access  to  a  variety  of  prod- 
ucts and  services  at  competitive  prices;  and 
In  those  industries  In  which  competition  is 
not  workable  and  Government  regulation  Is 
substituted,  an  assurance  of  satisfactory 
quality  and  service  at  fair  prices. 

4  The  right  to  be  heard — to  be  assured 
that  consumer  Interests  will  receive  full  and 
sjmnpathetlc  consideration  In  the  formula- 
tion of  Oovemment  policy,  and  fair  and  ex- 
peditious treatment  in  Its  administrative 
tribunals. 


Of  course,  the  consumer  is  not  with- 
out champions  in  the  Senate.  The  Sen- 
ator from.  Illinois  [Mr.  E>ouglas]  has 
waged  incessant  warfare  against  the 
fraud  and  deceit  that  rob  consumers  of 
their  hard-earned  dollars  in  the  form 
of  hidden  interest  charges.  This  year, 
hopefully.  Senator  Douglas'  truth-in- 
lending  bill  will  at  long  last  emerge  suc- 
cessfully from  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  to  become  law. 

The  truth-in-packagmg  bill  authored 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
H.art)  will.  I  am  confident,  run  the  gamut 
of  special-interest  opposition  to  free  the 
supermarket  shopper  from  the  petty  de- 
ceit and  deliberate  confusion  that  are 
now  an  ugly  blot  upon  our  marketing 
systems. 

And,  today  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see t  Mr.  Kefauver  1 .  whose  most  recent 
battle  in  behalf  of  the  consumer  success- 
fully culminated  in  the  passage  of  last 
year's  historic  Drug  Act,  is  calling  upon 
Congress  to  create  an  office  of  consumers. 
I  am.  indeed,  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  each  of 
these  critical  bills. 

No  one  can  say  that  the  consumer  has 
been  neglected  by  Congress.  Why  then 
the  need  for  an  additional  committee? 
The  truth  Is  that  the  limited  consumer 
letuslation  that  has  successfully  emerged 
from  Congress  has  been  solely  the  result 
of  such  herculean  individual  efforts  as 
those  I  have  just  described.  In  each 
case  one  Senator  with  passion  and  con- 
viction has  been  able,  if  only  tempo- 
rarily, to  move  a  committee  noniially 
preoccupied  with  other  interests  to  rec- 
ognize a  siieciflc  consumer  need. 

But  nowhere  has  there  been  any  sys- 
tematic, coordinated,  continuous  legisla- 
tive scrutiny  of  consumer  needs.  For 
every  Instance  of  the  successful  passage 
of  consumer-oriented  legislation,  there 
are  a  dozen  instances  of  neglect  of  con- 
sumers or  the  dominance  of  pressure 
groups  mimical  to  the  consumer.  A 
select  committee  on  consumers  would 
bring  the  heat  of  Informed  public  opin- 
ion to  bear  on  the  standing  committees, 
stimulating  them  to  do  a  better  job  in 
protecting  the  consumer.  A  consumer 
committee  would  be  able  to  Inspect  pro- 
posed legislation  solely  from  the  con- 
sumer viewpoint,  and  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  articulate  that  viewpoint  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation. 

Senate  Resolution  116  charges  the 
Select  Committee  on  Consumers  to  con- 
duct a  continuing  comprehensive  study 
and  investigation  of: 

First.  The  nature  and  extent  of  eco- 
nomic problems  of  consumers  within  the 
United  States. 

Second.  The  extent  to  which  authority 
heretofore  conferred  by  law  upon  execu- 
tive, administrative,  and  regulatory 
agencies  of  the  United  States  provides 
effective  means  for  the  solution  of  con- 
sumers' problems 

Third.  The  nature  of  any  additional 
legislative  or  other  measures  necessary 
or  desirable  for  the  solution  of  such 
problems 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  alpha- 
betical agencies  established  for  this  pur- 
pose, none  contains  the  word  'consumer" 


as  an  aid  to  the  public.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress are  familiar  with  the  terms  IQC 
PPC,  FDA.  FCC.  SEC.  and  many  others 
which  are  consumer  agencies.  The 
housewife  who  feels  that  she  has  been  put 
upon  does  not  know  that  those  agencies 
were  established  for  her  protection. 

I  think  it  worthwhile  that  a  Consumer 
Committee  be  established  to  educate  and 
dLscuss  consumer  problems.  After  all 
It  is  the  interest  of  the  consumer  that 
our  daily  efforts  are  for  and  about.  The 
reason  for  our  being,  and  for  conducting 
thi.s  country,  who  make  up  the  great 
States,  is  the  Interest  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  who  make  up  the  great 
consuming  public 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Kefauver!  for  his 
leadership  in  consumers'  affairs.  The 
bill  which  I  am  jjroud  to  join  with  him 
in  introducing  today  has  been  distilled 
from  years  of  thought  about  the  weak- 
nesses of  distributive  marketing  and 
Government  regulation  of  business,  i 
should  like  to  explsdn  why  I  favor  the 
bill. 

THE     EVILS     or     PRICE     INFLATION 

The  housewife  who  watches  uneasily 
as  the  supermarket  cash  register  de- 
vours her  weekly  food  budget,  all  too 
often  regards  the  price  of  commodities 
as  an  unchangeable  fact  of  life.  The 
small  buslne.ssman  who  equips  a  new 
production  line  with  ever  more  expen- 
sive machinery  rarely  thinks  about  the 
economic  forces  that  have  shaped  the 
figure  on  the  machinery-  manufacturer's 
statement.  And  what  with  constantly 
changing  products  and  packaging  tech- 
niques. It  sometimes  escapes  our  atten- 
tion that  real  prices  are  edging  ever 
higher.  Price  Inflation  pads  the  annual 
growth  In  gross  national  product  by  $6 
to  $8  billion  a  year.  It  depresses  con- 
sumer demand,  which  Ls  all-Important 
to  employment  and  economic  growth 
It  prices  American  goods  out  of  world 
markets.  It  jeopardizes  the  hard-won 
security  of  retired  persons  and  discour- 
ages savings.  But  the  price  of  goods 
and  .services  Is  not  Inevitably  decreed  by 
forces  beyond  our  control,  like  the  laws 
of  planetary  motion.  In  large  measure 
the  price  Is  set  by  and  created  within  a 
market  In  which  consumers  buy  and  dis- 
tributors sell.  It  is  the  contest  between 
them  that  determines  how  much  the 
seller  receives  for  his  wares. 

Tlie  con.sumers  interest  lies  in  maxi- 
mum satisfaction  at  a  minimum  price 
With  expenditures  of  some  $350  billion 
per  year,  the  ultimate  consumer  of  goods 
and  services  creates  a  market  for  the  va.'^t 
outpouring  of  now  products  and  inge- 
nious services  that  have  made  the  Ameri- 
can economy  a  wonder  of  the  modern 
world.  But  the  con.sumer  hardly  exer- 
ci.ses  a  formative  influence  in  the  market 
A  flood  of  motivation  research,  high 
pressure  advertising,  and  deceptive  prac- 
tices has  drowned  out  the  consumer's 
voice  In  the  marketplace.  Only  the  con- 
sumer has  the  power  of  the  dollar,  which 
can  call  forth  high  quality  goods  and 
better  services.  But  the  consumer's 
Interest  Is  inadequately  protected.  Sup- 
posedly the  three-way  pull  among  con- 
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sumers,  labor,  and  corporate  manage- 
ment, should  result  in  lower  prices  and 
high  quality  goods.  But  labor's  interest 
in  higher  wages  and  management's  in- 
terest in  profit  are  the  only  forces  of 
any  significance.  Indeed,  about  all  the 
consumer  can  do  is  delay  a  purchase  un- 
til he  can  afford  It.  That  Is  not  exactly 
the  best  way  for  his  interest  to  be  pro- 
tected. 

'But  what  about  competition?"  you 
may  ask.  The  answer  Is  that  competi- 
tion is  imperfect  and  that  all  too  often 
the  price  on  the  package  represents  a 
sophisticated  judgment  as  to  what  the 
market  will  bear  and  not  what  a  product 
is  worth.  Resale  price  maintenance,  ad- 
ministered prices,  artificial  scarcity, 
planned  obsolescence,  and  other  devices 
of  imperfect  competition  serve  to  Insu- 
late the  market  from  the  consumer's 
power.  The  need  for  strengthening  the 
con.sumers  interest  Is  clear. 

The  OflBce  of  Consumers  could  report 
on  progress  In  testing  and  quality 
standards.  It  could  assist  with  the 
preparation  of  the  Consumer's  Price  In- 
dex and  advise  on  a  host  of  government 
policies  in  which  the  consumer's  interest 
is  Involved.  It  could  encourage  State 
and  local  consumer's  groups  and  work 
for  wider  public  understanding  of  con- 
sumer problems.  The  Office  could  co- 
operate with  a  Select  Committee  on 
Consumers  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  for  which 
I  have  also  jol.ied  In  introducing  legis- 
lation today. 

THE     consumer's     COUNSEL 

Mr  President,  there  is  widespread  di.s- 
satisfaction  over  the  manner  in  which 
administrative  agencies  have  operated 
in  the  regulation  of  business.  The 
resignation  of  Louis  Hector  from  the 
CAB  in  1959.  the  loss  of  William  Connole 
from  the  FPC  in  1960.  the  Landis  report 
In  1961.  and  the  recent  resignation  of 
Howard  Morgan  from  the  FPC  are  all 
indications  that  the  administrative 
process  does  not  function  as  well  as 
might  once  have  been  hoped  Louis 
Hector  recommended  that  the  adminis- 
trative agencies  be  broken  up  into  func- 
tional units.  In  his  book  "Regulating 
Business  by  Private  Commission."  Mar- 
ver  Bernstein  suggests  that  any  regula- 
tory body  has  a  life  of  about  one  genera- 
tion. In  that  time  it  passes  from 
idealism,  to  practical  ideas  about  imple- 
menting the  public  Interest,  to  eventual 
decline  and  impotence.  The  principal 
reason  for  the  weakness  of  the  adminis- 
trative agencies  has  been  the  intricate 
defensive  to  regulatory  aims  which  has 
been  conducted  by  the  industries  regu- 
lated by  each  body 

Hamilton,  in  his  book  'The  Politics  of 
Industry."  described  the  basic  problem 
very  well  when  he  wrote,  of  a  hypotheti- 
cal commission: 

The  commission  on  all  Its  levels  becomes 
busy.  In  fact  overbusy.  but  largely  with  de- 
tailed problems  of  the  moment,  problems 
which  have  been  raised  by  complaining 
parties.  It  has  adequate  legal  authority  to 
raise  questions  on  Its  own  motion,  but  amid 
all  the  bustle  of  everyday  activity  there  Is 
very  little  leisure  In  which  to  do  it.  The 
larger  queetlons  of  holding  the  regulated  In- 
dustry to  Its  function,  of  Improving  its  capac- 
ity to  serve  the  public,  of  looking  to  the  haz- 


ards ahead  and  guarding  against  them,  and 
of  making  of  It  a  more  effective  InBtrument 
of  the  general  welfare  are  neglected.  The 
agency  falls  to  direct  the  activities  of  the  In- 
dustry to  public  objectives,  and  the  Industry 
is  left  to  effect  for  Itself  such  structure  and 
practices  as  serve  its  purpose. 

And  who  suffers?  The  consumer.  And 
who  pays?  The  consumer  of  our  half- 
regulated  natural  gas,  our  virtually 
unregulated  electric  power,  and  our  hor- 
ribly tangled  freight  and  passenger 
services.  When  the  International  Air 
Transport  Association  raises  its  rates,  the 
consumer  pays.  When  the  Government 
fails  to  control  the  price  of  sugar,  he 
pays.  The  bulk  of  public-utility  regula- 
tion at  the  Federal  level  has  been  a  dis- 
mal failure  from  tho  consumers  stand- 
point. 

The  Consumer's  Counsel  could  make 
available  to  interested  consumer's  groups 
the  technical  services  and  specialized  in- 
formation they  need.  That  function 
alone  would  argue  for  the  creation  of  the 
Office.  I  do  not  know  that  I  support  all 
of  the  investigative  and  intervening 
powers  for  the  Consumer's  Counsel  con- 
templated by  this  bill,  but  the  advisory 
capability  which  the  Office  could  provide 
would  be  well  worth  the  expense,  so  that 
groups  of  citizens  who  come  to  Washing- 
ton to  petition  regulatory  bodies  might 
have  the  benefit  of  expert  counsel  and 
Ruidance  in  preparing  their  submissions. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  suggestion  for  a 
consumer's  counsel  at  the  Federal  level 
was  made  by  the  iate  Senator  Walter  P. 
George  in  proposed  amendments  to  what 
became  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  and  In 
hearing  testimony  and  debates  to  that 
act  in  1932.  Senator  George's  idea  was 
finally  enacted  as  part  of  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Conservation  Act  in  1935.  Repre- 
sentative John  Dingell.  of  Michigan, 
wrote  that  he  attempted  to  make  the 
Consumer's  Counsel  "the  most  powerful 
individual  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act."  The  Consumer's 
Counsel  was  excluded  from  National 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission  files,  and 
had  to  go  to  court  to  obtain  an  injunction 
before  the  agency  would  permit  him  to 
view  its  records.  There  were  consumer's 
representatives  for  various  other  New 
Deal  bodies,  but  none  attained  much  in- 
fiuence.  I  do  not  refer  to  this  history  be- 
cause it  weakens  the  case  for  the  present 
bill.  It  provides  an  ample  background 
from  which  the  features  of  this  bill  may 
be  evaluated  in  committee.  And  the  his- 
tory also  shows  that  at  least  some  of 
the  strong  powers  with  which  this  bill 
would  equip  the  Con.sumer's  Counsel  are 
needed  if  the  Office  of  Consumers  is  to 
perform  its  job.  Senator  Douglas  was 
Director  of  Consumer's  Education  for  the 
NRA  Consumer's  Advisory  Board,  and  he. 
with  others  who  have  had  similar  ex- 
perience, could  advise  the  committee 
about  these  features  of  the  bill. 

This  bill  repre.sents  a  workable  ap- 
proach to  the  expression  and  representa- 
tion of  the  consumer's  interest.  The  Idea 
of  a  Cabinet-level  department  has  been 
abandoned,  in  favor  of  a  more  modest 
approach.  The  proposal  makes  sense  in 
economic  terms:  it  would  rescue  the  reg- 
ulatory agencies  from  policy  confusion: 
and  it  could   profit  from  our  national 


experience  with  consumer's  counsels  at 
the  Federal  level.  Senator  George 
argued  for  the  idea  33  years  ago,  and  it 
makes  sense  today.  We  should  not  over- 
look the  wise  statement  of  Adam  Smith 
on  the  subject  of  consumers.  He  wrote, 
in  words  that  read  well  today: 

Consumption  is  the  sole  end  and  purpose 
of  all  production;  and  the  Interest  of  the 
producer  ought  to  be  attended  to  only  so 
far  as  may  be  necessary  for  promoting  that 
of  the  consiimer.  The  maxim  Is  so  perfectly 
self-evident,  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  at- 
tempt to  prove  it. 

It  is  to  recognize  the  consimier  s  im- 
portance in  our  economy  today,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  join  with  Senator 
Kefauver  in  introducing  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  one  of 
the  most  persuasive  that  has  been  made 
on  the  necessity  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Office  of  Consumers.  Such  an 
agency  is  to  be  established  not  only  for 
the  protection  of  the  individual  con- 
sumer, but  also  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  the  largest  consumer,  and  a 
more  reasonable  price — particularly  in 
certain  concentrated  areas,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  pointed  out — could  consequently 
result  in  saving  the  Government  very 
substantial  sums.     -' 

I  am  much  encouraged  by  the  Sena- 
tor's cospon.sorship  of  this  bill.  I  know 
his  support  will  materially  aid  in  its 
passage. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  since  he 
was  mayor  of  Laconia,  N.H.,  in  1952 
In  all  his  efforts  he  has  always  fought 
for  the  interests  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can, the  average  consumer.  Again  I 
thank  him  for  his  support. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  again 
be  associated  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  in  sponsoring  legislation 
to  give  effective  representation  to  the 
American  consumer  in  the  councils  of 
government.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  his  unceasing  efforts 
to  gain  for  the  consumer  a  voice  in  the 
formulation  of  governmental  policies 
which  affect  his  economic  interests. 

The  President,  in  his  Consumer  Mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  in  March  of  1962. 
said  of  the  consumer: 

They  are  the  largest  group  in  the  economy, 
affecting  and  affected  by  almost  every  public 
and  private  economic  decision.  Two-thirds 
of  all  spending  In  the  economy  is  by  con- 
sumers. But.  they  are  the  only  Important 
group  in  the  economy  who  are  not  effectively 
organized  and  whose  views  are  not  often 
heard. 

To  carry  out  the  Presidential  recom- 
mendations on  representation  of  con- 
sumer interest  there  was  established  in 
July  of  1962  a  Consumers  Council,  under 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.    The 
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Consumers  Covmcil's  function  Is  to  ad- 
vise the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  on 
the  various  facets  of  governmental  activ- 
ity which  relate  to  the  consumer.  The 
establishment  of  the  Consumers  Council 
was  a  great  step  forward  In  filling  the 
need  for  consumer  representation  at  the 
Federal  level.  Since  the  appointment  of 
the  12-member  Council,  imder  the  chair- 
manship of  Dean  Helen  G.  Conoyer.  they 
have  been  very  active  in  their  role  as 
advisers  to  the  Government  on  issues  of 
broad  economic  policy,  on  governmental 
programs  for  consumer  protection  and 
on  needed  improvements  in  the  flow  of 
consumer  material  to  the  public.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  Council  members  for  their 
unselfish  service  in  advancing  consxmier 
interests. 

I  do  not  wish  to  detract  from  the  fine 
service  which  has  been  rendered  by  the 
Council,  but  I  believe  that  their  eflec- 
tiveness  is  greatly  limited — due  to  the 
fact  that  their  role  is  only  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  The  bill,  being  Introduced  to- 
day, goes  beyond  the  advisory  role  and 
would  establish  an  OfBce  of  Consumers 
as  an  Independent  agency  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

The  Office  woxild  be  granted  legislative 
authority  to  effectively  promote  and  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  consumer  in  his 
purchase  and  use  of  goods  and  services 
made  available  to  him  by  the  American 
economy.  This  legislation  merits  the 
very  serious  attention  of  Congress  and  I 
would  hope  It  receives  long  overdue  con- 
gressional approval. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  happy  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kifauvir]  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  in 
the  excellent  bills  which  they  have  intro- 
duced to  protect  consumers.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  has  introduced  a  bill 
to  establish  an  Office  of  Consumer  Coun- 
sel. The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  provide  "truth  in 
packaging."  Both  bills  are  very  desir- 
able and  are  equally  in  harmony  with 
the  consumer  protection  message  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sent 
to  Congress  last  year  . 

I  should  like  to  speak  on  a  bill  which 
I  have  introduced.  S.  750.  or  what  Is 
popularly  known  as  the  truth-in-lend- 
ing bill. 

The  truth-in-lending  bill  is  both  a  sim- 
ple and  modest  measure.  It  requires 
that  all  lenders  and  credit  sellers  fully 
disclose  to  the  consumer  the  cost  of 
using  credit  in  an  accurate  and  unifonn 
manner.  Anyone  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  extending  credit  at  the  retail 
level  would  have  to  disclose,  in  writing, 
the  costs  of  credit  to  the  borrower  before 
the  credit  transaction  Ls  signed.  That 
written  statement  would  include  the 
total  amount  of  the  finance  charge  ex- 
pressed in  dollars  and  cents  and  the  per- 
centage which  this  charge  would  bear 
to  the  total  amount  to  be  financed,  ex- 
pressed as  a  simple  annual  rate  on  the 
unpaid  balance. 

For  example,  i.^  the  con.sumer  sought 
from  his  local  bank  a  1-year  $500  loan, 
payable  in  equal  monthly  installments  of 
$44  06  each,  the  bank  would  be  required, 
if  such  were  the  facts,  to  tell  the  bor- 


rower that  the  finance  charge  Is  $30  and 
the  Interest  rate,  therefore.  12  percent. 

Let  us  consider  another  example.  If  a 
consumer  wished  to  finance  for  36 
months,  with  a  monthly  payment  of 
$68  33.  the  $2,000  due  on  his  new  car 
through  an  automobile  dealer,  the  dealer 
would  be  required,  if  such  were  the  fact, 
to  tell  the  customer  that  the  finance 
charge  would  be  $460.  and  the  Interest 
rate  would  be  15  percent. 

Thus,  if  the  bill  were  enacted,  every 
borrower  would  know  in  advance  before 
signing  on  the  dotted  line  the  two  in- 
dispensable measures  of  the  price  of 
credit — the  dollar  cost  and  the  interest 
or  the  finance  rate.  That  would  enable 
the  consumer  to  compare  accurately  the 
cost  of  alternative  credit  plans,  and  to 
shop  as  wisely  for  credit  as  for  other 
items   in  the  family   budget. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  held  hearings 
on  the  bill  and  Its  predecessors  during  at 
least  2  previous  years.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  hearings  of  1960,  we  had  printed 
a  series  of  advertisements  of  various 
lending  firms  taken  from  newspapers  all 
over  the  country.  Those  advertisements 
showed  what  those  who  made  personal 
loans,  plus  those  who  sold  on  the  install- 
ment plan,  were  charging. 

That  information  Is  contained  on 
pages  865  through  896  of  the  1960  hear- 
ings. We  have  picked  out  a  few  of  those 
advertisements  at  random.  I  have  had 
my  assistant,  Mr.  Lindley,  compute  the 
true  armual  interest  rates  charged  by 
these  companies.  I  start  by  quoting 
from  an  advertisement  of  the  Union 
Trust  Co.  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  is  contained  on  page  870  of  the 
hearings  to  which  I  have  referred.  The 
Union  Trust  Co.  has  stated  the  amount 
of  a  note  to  be  signed — $360.  The 
monthly  deposit  or  payment  would  be 
$20.  payable  for  18  months.  The  amount 
disbursed  to  the  borrower  would  be 
$322.20.  Therefore  the  total  amount 
paid  for  the  credit — the  interest  charge — 
would  be  $37.80. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  finding  the 
annual  rate  of  interest  is  difficult.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  circular  slide  rule 
which  has  been  devised  by  the  Credit 
Union  National  Association  Supply  Co- 
operative of  Madison,  Wis.  This  device 
shows  the  interest  rate  on  this  particular 
loan  Is  14 '2  percent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  an 
8-percent  usury  law  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  provides  that  no  rate 
of  interest  shall  be  above  8  percent  on 
such  loans.  I  have  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  District  Commissioners  asking 
whether  this  practice  of  the  Union  Trust 
Co.  charging  14 '^  percent — which.  I  may 
say,  seems  to  be  universal  among  banks 
in  the  District — is  not  in  violation  of  the 
usury  laws.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  it 
.seem.s  to  me  it  clearly  is  in  violation  of 
the  usury  laws.  Fourteen  and  one-half 
percent  is  greater  than  8  percent.  The 
District  Commissioners  seem  to  be  in 
some  confusion  as  a  result  of  my  inquiry. 
They  iiave  referred  the  question  to  the 
Corporation  Counsel  of  the  city.  He  has 
not  yet  rendered  an  opinion,  although 
he  has  had  these  facts  before  him  for 
many  days.  I  now  call  upon  the  Corpo- 
ration Counsel  of  the  District  of  Colum- 


bi*  to  answer  my  inquiry  and  not  to 
delay  responding  any  longer. 

The  Interest  rate  that  the  Union  Trust 
Co.  is  charging  Is  relaUvely  modest,  com- 
pared to  Interest  rates  charged  by  other 
lenders.  If  one  goes  down  the  list  of 
credit  charges  of  this  bank,  one  flnda 
Interest  rates  almost  uniformly  at  14  or 
14 '2  percent,  indicating  that  the 
monthly  payments  are  set  so  as  to  ob- 
tain a  14-E>ercent  return. 

For  example,  if  a  man  signs  a  note  for 
$1,440,  for  which  he  is  to  pay  $80  a 
month  for  18  months,  he  will  be  given 
only  $1.288  80.  The  interest  rate,  once 
again,  is  14 '2  percent. 

We  could  go  through  the  entire  list, 
and  each  would  come  out  14 '2  or  14  per^ 
cent,  indicating  that  the  monthly  rates 
must  be  set  in  order  to  yield  a  14-  U) 
14 '2-percent  return  to  the  bank. 

Let  us  consider  an  advertisement  from 
the  Cincinnati  Post  b  Times  Star,  of  a 
local  finance  corporation.  It  says  that 
If  a  person  received  $118.07  in  cash  he 
would  make  24  monthly  payments  of  $7, 
He  would  pay  a  total  of  $168  In  return 
for  a  cash  loan  of  $118.  He  would  repay 
the  loan  over  a  period  of  24  months 
The  interest  rate  would  be  36  percent. 

Let  us  consider  an  advertisement  from 
the  Jersey  Journal  of  Jersey  City  of  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1960.  A  borrower  would  pay  $18 
a  month  for  24  months.  He  would  get 
$322  64.  They  do  not  tell  him  what  the 
rate  of  Interest  is,  but  by  using  the  circu- 
lar slide  rule  I  can  tell  what  the  rate  of 
interest  is.    It  Is  30  percent. 

Let  us  consider  an  advertisement  from 
south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line,  from 
the  Charlotte  Observer  of  February  8. 
1960.  The  borrower  would  be  credited 
with  $573.15.  but  he  would  pay  $40  a 
month  for  18  months.  He  would  pay 
back  $720,  spread  over  18  months,  in  or- 
der to  get  $573.15.  He  would  pay  $146  85 
in  finance  charges.  That  comes  to  an 
interest  rate  of  30  percent. 

No  one  can  quarrel  with  these  figures. 
because  they  are  in  the  advertisements 
and  they  can  be  computed  with  a  circu- 
lar slide  rule  It  does  not  take  very  long 
for  us  to  do  It.  Tlie  interest  rates  can  be 
easily  computed. 

Let  us  consider  an  item  in  the  Dallas 
Times-Herald  of  Dallas.  Tex..  February 
2.  1960.  This  is  an  advertisement  by 
a  local  Finance  St  Thrift  Corp  ,  in  Dal- 
las. The  payments  would  be  $11  a 
month  for  24  months.  A  consumer 
would  have  to  pay  back  $264  to  get  $214 
in  cash.  That  is  a  finance  charge  of 
$50.  Over  the  period  of  2  years,  that 
represents  an  interest  rate  of  21  percent. 

We  shall  submit  at  a  later  date  for 
the  Record  some  advertisements  from 
all  over  the  country,  to  show  the  real 
interest  rates  involved  in  the  amounts 
stated  in  the  advertisements.  I  merely 
say  at  this  time  that  so  far  as  the  pa.st 
record  is  concerned  we  found,  in  the 
case  of  secondhand  car  dealers,  that 
the  rate  of  interest  is  seldom  less  than 
24  percent,  that  it  is  commonly  from  26 
to  30  percent,  that  sometimes  it  is  60 
percent,  that  occasionally  it  is  100  per- 
cent; and  we  found  one  case  of  it  being 
180  percent. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  the  truth- 
in-lending     bill,     S.     750,     would     not 
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m  any  way  control  credit  or  regulate 
the  terms  of  credit.  Our  objective  is 
merely  to  strip  away  the  disguises  which 
frequently  hide  or  distort  the  true  price 
of  credit.  What  objection  can  there  be 
to  truth?  What  legitimate  objection  can 
there  be  to  truth? 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  3  years 
the  Production  and  Stabilization  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  of  which  I  hap- 
pen to  be  the  chairman,  held  extensive 
hearings  on  various  truth-in-lending 
bills.  The  subcommittee  explored  cur- 
rent consumer  credit  practices  in  depth 
and  in  detail.  The  record  of  the  hear- 
ings encompasses  thousands  of  pages. 
It  includes  testimony  from  representa- 
tives of  almost  every  segment  of  the 
credit  industry,  from  most  Government 
departments,  from  labor  unions,  from 
consumer  groups,  and  from  many  dis- 
tinguished experts  in  the  field  of  con- 
sumer credit. 

This  investigation  of  current  consumer 
practices  has  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  the  average  consumer  often  is  ei- 
ther unaware  of  or  badly  misinformed 
about  the  credit  charges  and  interest 
rates  he  pays  for  various  types  of  credit. 
For  example.  Chairman  William  Mc- 
Chcsney  Martin  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board — a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  a  former  president  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange — in  sup- 
porting the  proposed  leRislation  to  re- 
quire full  disclosure  of  interest  rates, 
admitted  during  the  public  hearings  that 
he  was  confused  by  the  practices  now 
used  by  lenders  and  vendors  in  stating 
their  interest  or  finance  rates  on  con- 
sumer credit  transactions. 

If  tins  puzzles  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board— a  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
a  former  president  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange — what  effect  would  it 
have  on  the  average  housewife,  who  is 
not  a  $100,000-a-year  expert,  but  merely 
making  end.s  meet  on  the  $90-a-week 
income  of  her  husband? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Pie.sident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  am  slad  to  yield. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Back  in  1958  the 
subcommittee  of  which  I  am  a  member 
established  that  high  interest  rates  are 
frequently  charged  in  connection  with 
sales  of  new  automobiles,  a  subject  which 
the  Senator  has  been  discussing.  What 
justification  has  been  given  for  such  in- 
terest rates? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  ever  heard  a  real  justification. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  people  knew 
how  much  hidden  interest  they  were 
paying  they  would  not  buy.  and 
therefore  "the  truth"  about  credit  costs 
would  be  bad  for  business.  This  re- 
minds me  of  the  objection  which  was 
made  to  the  Securities  &  Exchange  Com- 
mission Act  when  it  was  proposed,  which 
was  that  if  the  issuing  houses  were  re- 
quired to  tell  the  truth  about  the  stocks 
and  bonds  they  sold  it  would  ruin  the 
securities  business. 

I  think  this  is  a  grave  chai-ge,  if  true. 
I  do  not  like  to  believe  it  is  true.  I  like 
to  believe  the  truth  is  a  rock,  and  that 


if  one  founds  his  life  on  the  truth,  he 
will  not  founder. 

But  if  a  business  is  foimded  on  false- 
hood, the  rains  will  descend,  the  storms 
will  blow,  the  winds  will  beat,  and  that 
house  will  fall,  because  it  will  not  be 
founded  upon  a  rock. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
while  the  requirement  by  the  SEC  for 
presenting  ti-uthful  information  still  has 
many  shortcomings,  it  nonetheless  has 
eliminated  a  great  deal  of  untruth  In 
connection  with  the  sale  of  bonds  and 
stocks,  and  generally  had  a  wholesome 
effect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  has  improved  the 
character  of  security  dealers  and  has 
protected  the  purchasers  of  stocks  and 
bonds. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  And  they  would  be 
the  first  to  say  so.  I  think. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  so.  except  at 
election  time. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Are  these  interest 
rates  sometimes  higher  than  usury  rates 
prohibited  by  States? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Commonly,  they  are. 
I  am  not  campaigning  for  usuiT  laws, 
but  it  is  interesting  that,  for  example,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  real  inter- 
est rate  seems  to  be  almost  twice  what 
the  legal  maximum  is.  I  think  we  should 
decide  whether  we  should  repeal  the 
usury  laws — which  may  be  justifiable — 
tr  enforce  the  laws.  Again  I  call  on  the 
Corporation  Counsel  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  legal- 
ity of  interest  rates  charged  in  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  remember  that 
some  years  ago  the  late  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  Mr.  O'Mahoney,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Monroney] 
initiated  legislation  for  truthful  infor- 
mation in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
automobiles,  including  the  basic  price, 
cost  of  extras  such  as  radios,  the  trans- 
portation charge  and  so  on.  It,  too,  was 
objected  to  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
cause  confusion  and  hurt  sales.  Yet. 
has  it  not  been  the  Senator's  experience 
that  this  has  proved  to  be  a  wholesome 
measure  for  the  automobile  industry? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  it  has  been 
a  wholesome  thing  for  the  American 
automobile  industi-y.  This  principle  of 
tnjth  should  be  carried  into  the  finance 
industry.  There  the  door  has  been 
slammed  in  the  face  of  the  purchaser, 
who  often  does  not  know  what  the 
finance  charge  is  and  almost  never  knows 
what  the  rate  of  Interest  is. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Some  have  said 
such  a  law  would  require  too  much  de- 
tail about  insignificant  matters  in  order 
to  bring  out  the  truth  about  interest 
rates.  But  a  personal  experience  sug- 
gests the  opposite.  Some  days  ago  I 
signed  a  small  mortgsige  to  buy  an  inter- 
est in  my  sister's  real  estate,  and  a  bank 
issued  a  mortgage.  A  list  was  attached 
of  the  cost  of  the  title  examination,  the 
registration  charge,  and  the  appraiser's 
fee.  All  the  items  were  Itemized.  I 
felt  more  confident  about  having  an 
itemization  of  all  these  charges  so  that  I 
could  understand  what  they  were.  If 
all  of  this  itemization  can  be  made  on 
a  transaction  of  this  kind,  why  should 


It  prove  to  be  particularly  difficult  or 
complicated  to  merely  show  the  true 
interest  charges? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  would  not  be  com- 
plicated at  all.  The  Federsil  Housing 
Administration  has  taken  the  opportu- 
nity to  tell  buyers  of  houses  with  FHA 
mortgages  what  the  costs  would  be. 
Their  publications  disclose  the  mortgage 
interest  rate,  the  time  period  of  pay- 
ments, the  monthly  payments,  and  the 
total  finance  charges  over  the  period  of 
the  loan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  It  also  indicates  the  same 
information  for  title  I  home  improve- 
ment loans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  is  pro- 
viding for  the  consumer  a  complete  and 
truthful  statement  of  the  costs  of  hous- 
innr  credit. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  In  making  pay- 
ments on  home  mortgages,  usually  in- 
formation is  furnished  showing  how 
much  of  the  payment  is  applied  toward 
interest  and  how  much  toward  the  prin- 
cipal. One  knows  how  much  he  is 
paying  in  interest  and  how  much  he  is 
paying  on  the  debt.  This  is  of  definite 
financial  value  to  the  taxpayer,  since, 
under  present  tax  laws,  the  amount  paid 
in  interest  can  be  taken  as  a  deduction. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  table  to  which 
I  have  referred  shows,  for  example,  thai 
the  total  interest  payment  on  a  $10,000 
loan  for  20  years,  at  SVz  percent, 
amounts  to  $6,507  with  an  FHA  insur- 
ance premium  of  $592.  In  other  words, 
for  a  $10,000  loan  on  a  hoase,  the  home 
buyer  would  pay  back  $16,507  plus  the 
insurance  premium. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  U  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  for  is  it  not  impossible 
for  a  taxpayer  to  ascertain  how  much 
he  might  charge  off  by  way  of  inter- 
est if  the  interest  were  lumped  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  monthly  payment? 
Does  that  not  effectively  deprive  the 
taxpayer  of  the  ability  to  take  a  legiti- 
mate tax  deduction? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  a  difficult  thing. 
A  bank  largely  owns  the  house  I  oc- 
cupy. I  have  great  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining how  much  I  am  paying  on  the 
principal  and  how  much  for  interest. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  in  the  same 
situation  with  respect  to  a  little  house  I 
own  on  Lookout  Mountain  in  Tennessee. 
I  deal  with  an  insurance  company  which 
supplies  a  table  indicating  how  much  I 
pay  on  interest  and  how  much  on  prin- 
cipal. If  such  a  breakdown  is  not  made, 
how  can  the  taxpayer  know  how  much  he 
can  deduct  as  interest? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  us  consider  an 
automobile.  Fi-equently  the  purchaser  is 
told  his  payments  will  be  x  dollars  a 
month  for  so  many  months  on  the  car, 
but  he  is  not  told  how  much  he  is  pay- 
ing for  the  car  and  how  much  for  finance 
charges,  and  what  the  charge  is  in  terms 
of  an  annual  interest  rate,  on  the  out- 
standing balance. 
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I  hold  In  my  hand  an  advertisement 
from  the  Portland  (Maine)  Evening 
Express,  which  states: 

You  will  Jump  for  Joy  In  purchasing  a  1963 
Falcon.  tSQ  down,  $58.99  a  month,  for  36 
montha. 

But  It  does  not  tell  how  much  of  the 
payment  will  go  for  the  car  and  how 
much  for  the  finance  charges  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  the  true  interest  rate 
is.  The  buyer  might  not  jump  for  Joy 
if  he  knew  the  complete  truth. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  should  think  that 
not  only  would  the  purchaser  be  justified 
In  seeing  that  he  is  paying  a  reasonable 
interest  rate,  but  in  having  a  complete 
breakdown  so  he  would  know  how  to 
make  a  tax  deduction. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  That  is  true. 
I  may  say,  in  justice  to  the  real  estate 
lending  industry,  that  their  skirts  are 
much  cleaner  than  many  other  lenders. 
They  commonly  indicate  the  real  interest 
rate.  Sometimes  they  do  not  like  to  tell 
what  the  total  amount  will  be  in  finance 
charges  over  a  15-,  20-,  or  25-year  period, 
because  it  is  great.  At  5 '2  percent,  on 
a  $10,000  loan  for  20  years,  the  total 
amount  of  the  finance  charge  comes  to 
16.159  on  the  original  indebtedness.  On 
a  35 -year  loan  it  becomes  $11,151,  or  the 
purchaser  pays  more  in  interest  than  the 
original  amount  of  the  obligation. 

Those  who  extend  credit  for  long  pe- 
riods of  time  do  not  like  to  state  the  total 
dollar  charge.  Those  who  sell  for  short 
periods  sometimes  are  willing  to  state  the 
total  dollar  charge  but  do  not  want  to 
state  the  true  Interest  rate. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  has 
been  carrying  on  a  very  vigorous  effort 
for  favorable  consideration  of  the  bill, 
against  considerable  obstacles.  I  am 
interested  in  knowing  how  the  matter  is 
coming  along. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Thus  far  we  have 
had  little  success  so  far.  We  have  had 
little  success  for  the  reasons  which  I 
have  already  stated.  The  interests  of 
the  consumers  are  diffused  and  scattered, 
whereas  some  of  the  selling  interests  and 
the  lending  interests  are  concentrated 
and  powerful. 

There  is  the  usual  battalion  oprx)sed 
to  us:  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  automobile  dealers,  and,  I 
suspect,  very  soon  the  American  Medical 
Association  will  get  into  the  act  as  well 
as  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. This  is  a  contest  between  a  group 
of  unorganized  consumers  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  small  concentrated  army  of 
lenders  and  sellers  on  the  other;  and  in 
this  contest  the  consumers  go  down  just 
as  the  Indians  of  Mexico  and  Peru  went 
down  before  the  Spaniards  under  Cortez 
and  Pizarro. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  When  I  first  came 
to  Congress  there  was  a  very  fine  old 
man  by  the  name  of  Ben  Marsh,  who  was 
a  one-man  lobby  for  the  people.  He  has 
now  passed  to  his  reward.  Does  the 
Senator  think  that  the  Senate  needs 
more  Ben  Marshes? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  need  more  Inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  consumer,  without 
question.  This  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant matter,  because  we  now  have 
between  $63  billion  and  $64  billion  out- 


standing in  short-  and  Intermediate- 
term  consumer  debt,  of  which  more  than 
$48  billion  Is  in  Installment  debt,  and 
more  than  $15  billion  is  in  noninstall- 
ment  debt.  In  addition,  there  is  about 
$168  billion  in  debts  on  nonfarm  homes. 
That  makes  a  total  of  about  $230  billion 
in  the  form  of  consumer  debt. 

Moreover,  the  personal  debt  of  the 
country  is  rising  more  rapidly  than  is  the 
national  debt,  and  in  a  few  years,  at  pres- 
ent rates,  the  personal  debt  will  be  much 
greater  than  the  national  debt.  A  great 
many  people  bewail  the  size  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  but  they  seem  to  think  that 
this  huge  and  still  rapidly  growing  con- 
sumer debt  is  a  fine  thing.  All  I  wish  to 
say  is  that  the  borrower  and  the  con- 
sumer are  entitled  to  know  the  truth 
about  what  they  are  paying. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  commend  the 
Senator  on  his  efforts.  I  certainly  hope 
that  as  the  issue  is  better  known  through- 
out the  country,  he  will  receive  more 
and  more  support. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  The  interest  charged 
on  the  consumer  debt  is  much  greater 
than  the  interest  paid  on  the  national 
debt. 

Mr.  KEFAU\'ER.  But  the  Senator 
does  not  know  what  the  interest  on  the 
consumer  debt  is. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  we  do  not  know 
what  it  is  exactly.  I  p>ersonally  believe 
that  it  is  well  over  $20  billion.  However, 
I  have  vei-y  conservative  associates  who 
sometimes  use  a  slightly  smaller  figure. 
I  personally  believe  it  is  more  than  $20 
billion  a  year.  If  it  is  more  than  $20  bil- 
lion a  year,  it  is  more  than  twice  as  large 
as  the  interest  charge  on  the  national 
debt. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  the  consumer 
debt  IS  $230  billion.  $20  billion  would  be 
only  about  10  percent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  A  little  less  than  10 
percent  I  believe  it  is  more  than  $20 
billion.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  so- 
called  department  store  revolving  credit, 
which  is  very  popular  and  is  bein^'  more 
and  more  used  by  mail-order  stores. 
The  normal  interest  rate  is  l'^  percent 
a  month.  That  is  equivalent  to  18  per- 
cent a  year.  Therefore,  we  ask.  why  not 
call  it  18  percent  a  year  also,  instead  of 
just  saying  that  it  is  only  1'2  percent  a 
month? 

The  formula  which  we  have  devised  for 
revolving  credit  is  identical  with  that 
which  is  used  for  revolving  credit  on  a 
monthly  basis.  It  is  possible  to  trans- 
late the  monthly  figure  into  the  yearly 
figure  by  multiplying  it  by  12. 

I  believe  we  owe  a  debt  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Kefauver]  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart] 
for  aiding  in  this  cause.  I  merely  say 
that  the  charge  which  is  made,  that  the 
interest  rate  is  too  complicated  to  com- 
pute when  one  is  given  the  amount  of 
the  original  indebtedness  and  the  num- 
ber of  months,  and  the  amount  of  the 
debt  each  month  is  utter  nonsense. 

In  Boston,  for  Instance,  there  is  a 
company,  the  Financial  Publishing  Co.. 
which  prepai-es  tables  which  translate 
these  three  variables  in  the  Interest  rates. 
We  have  reprinted  that  pamphlet  in  some 
of  the  hearings  on  previous  truth-in- 
Icnding  bills. 


The  savings  banks  of  New  York  have 
a  little  interest  rate  shde  rule,  which 
costs  a  few  pennies,  in  which  amount  bor- 
rowed is  on  one  line,  and  then  the 
monthly  payment  is  on  the  other  line 
And  then  in  boxes  below  it  will  auto- 
matically  di-sclose  the  rate  of  interest 
A  person  can  learn  to  use  this  slide  rule 
in  a  few  seconds.  There  is  a  more  elabo- 
rate circular  slide  rule,  prepared  by  the 
Credit  Union  National  Association,  with 
which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  interest 
rate,  and  do  it  very  simply,  in  a  minute 
or  less,  as  has  been  demonstrated  on  the 
fioor. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lending  con- 
cerns already  know  what  the  rate  of  in- 
terest is.  because  they  will  fix  the  inter- 
est charges  the  monthly  payments  and 
the  total  number  of  months  in  order  to 
yield  a  given  or  predetermined  rate  of  in- 
terest. For  instance,  let  us  say  that  the 
amount  to  be  loaned  is  a  thousand  dol- 
lars for  12  months  at  24  percent  yield. 
The  lender  then  computes  the  total  In- 
terest charge  to  assessed  in  dollars  and 
cents  $130  and  the  monthly  payment 
$94.17. 

Therefore,  in  the  background  of  every 
lending  transaction  there  is  always  a  pre- 
determining interest  rate.  However,  it 
is  under  the  table.  It  is  never  brought 
out  and  shown  to  the  borrower  or  buyer. 
We  believe  in  bringing  it  out  in  the  open. 
That  is  all  we  ask. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Uke  other  Senators,  I 
have  been  struck  again  by  the  pbility  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  make  under- 
standable a  subject  which  many  of  us. 
even  when  we  were  in  the  classroom, 
found  difficult  to  understand  and  not 
very  exciting.  Perhaps  as  we  grow  older, 
the  significance  of  interest  rates  and 
family  budgets  is  heightened,  and  our  in- 
tere.'^t  in  the  subject  increases,  but  gen- 
erally our  capacity  to  understand  does 
not. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator 
Michigan  is  altogether  too  modest, 
sure  he  understands  the  subject 
well.  However,  if  he  does  not.  he 
the  company  of  99.999  percent  of  the 
American  public,  including  the  man  re- 
garded a.s  greatest  financial  expert  in  the 
United  States,  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Re.serve  Board 

Mr.  HART.  I  derive  comfort  from  the 
99  99  extended  figure  which  the  Senator 
has  suggested,  because  there  are  days 
when  I  recognize  I  do  not  feel  able  to 
face  up  to  .some  of  the  technicians  who 
insi.-^t  that  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  somehow  over- 
whelm the  major  financial  institutions 
and  substantial  merchandising  enter- 
prises. They  look  me  in  the  eye  and  say, 
"Wo  could  not  live  with  this.  It  is  im- 
possible at  a  given  time  to  tell."  Now  I 
find  a  rather  inexpensive  device,  being 
held  in  the  hand  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  which  will  permit  a  resolution  of 
the  question  of  what  the  rate  is. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  here- 
by extend  an  Invitation  to  anyone  to 
come  to  my  office,  and  we  will  fix  a  day 
certain  for  it.  when  either  I  or  my  as- 
sistant.   Mr.   Lindley.   can   be   asked   to 
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translate  the  figures  lenders  disclose  in- 
to true  interest  rates. 

We  will  offer  Coca-Cola  and  cookies  as 
a  bait  to  try  to  get  some  people  to  come. 
We  invite  the  whole  consumer  finance 
industry  to  come,  and  also  the  banks,  the 
National  A.ssociatlon  of  Manufacturers, 
the  US.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  re- 
tail merchants,  the  automobile  dealers 
and  even,  if  they  wish,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  The  AMA  can 
come  too.  because  they  will  probably  be 
in  the  act  before  we  finish. 

Mr.  H.ART.  Coca-Cola  stock  will  sky- 
rocket on  the  market  if  It  is  assumed 
that  such  an  Invitation  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  will  also  have 
true  interest  rate  tables  ready  for  them 
to  read. 

Mr  HART.  On  a  serious  note.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  the  contin- 
ued leadership  he  offers  those  of  us  who 
would  like  to  see  the  day  arrive  when  the 
consumer  in  America — as  he  mentioned, 
that  includes  most  of  us — will  be  enabled 
readily  to  ascertain  the  rate  which  he  is 
being  privilrged  to  pay. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  I  serve  as  a  private  in 
his  army  on  truth  in  packaging,  too. 
Our  subcommittee  has  voted  to  hold  out- 
of-town  hearings  on  the  tiaith-in-lending 
bill.  We  are  having  a  little  trouble, 
which  I  shall  not  discuss  today;  but  I 
expect  that  in  a  short  time  we  will  hold 
hearings  on  the  bill.  If  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  wish  us  to  do  so.  we 
could  hold  healings  In  Michigan.  We 
hope  that  hearings  may  be  held  in  the 
State  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  either  at  Pittsburgh  or 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
Is  always  welcome  In  Michigan,  ofiBcially 
or  unofficially,  in  a  partisan  setting  or  a 
public  business  setting. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  shall  go  out  as 
defenders  of  the  truth. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  truth-in-lending  bill  and 
as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  of 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  so  able  a  chairman,  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  splendid  speech  he 
has  made  this  afternoon  on  the  subject 
of  interest  rates  and  truth  in  lending.  I 
wish  him  every  success  in  his  efforts  to 
have  the  bill  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
the  committee.  I  assure  him  of  my  un- 
qualified support. 

ExHiBrr    1 
FEDER.^L  Housing  Administration  :  Monthly 
Payments    To    Finance    Home    Purchases 
and    Home    Improvements — A    Guide    roR 
Home  Buyers  and  Owners 

introduction 

Under  the  FHA  program  home  loans  are 
obtained  from  private  lending  institutions 
and  the  homes  are  built  by  private  contrac- 
tors. FHA  Insures  the  private  lender  against 
loss  In  the  event  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
borrower  to  repay  the  loan  In  full,  and  re- 
quires that  new  homes  be  built  In  conform- 
ance with  certain  minimum  property  stand- 
ards. 

Tlirough  this  system  of  loan  insurance  and 
the  development  of  housing  standards.  FHA 
has  established  a  pattern  of  long-term.  low- 
Interest  loans  and  has  helped  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  housing  in  the  United  States. 

Lenders,  by  being  insured  against  loss,  are 
willing  to  accept  smaller  down  payments  and 
to  lend  their  money  over  a  longer  period  of 
time  and  under  circumstances  where  they 
might  not  otherwise  be  willing  to  Invest. 

This  works  to  the  benefit  of  the  home 
buyer  and  has  brought  millions  of  people 
Into  the  home  buying  market  who  might  not 
otherwise  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  type 
of  loans  they  need. 

FHA  also  extends  these  concepts  to  home 
improvements  and  to  rental  and  cooperative 
housing  projects. 

To  finance  its  operations,  FHA  charges  an 
Insurance  premium  of  one-half  percent  per 
annum  on  the  average  mortgage  loan  bal- 
ance outstanding  during  the  year.  This 
charge  Is  Included  in  the  borrower's  monthly 
payment.  The  FHA  Insurance  charge  for 
title  I  home  Improvement  loans  is  paid  by 
the  lender. 

The  following  Information  has  been  pre- 
pared by   the   FHA   to  serve  as  a   basic  ex- 


planation of  what  some  t3rplcal  Interest  and 
other  financing  costs  on  a  home  purchased 
or  Improved  under  the  FHA  system  would  be. 
It  Is  hoped  that  this  information  will  be 
helpful  to  prospective  borrowers  seeking  to 
purchase  or  Improve  homes. 

HOME     MORTGAGE     LOANS 

When  you  borrow  money  to  buy  a  home, 
you  pay  Interest  and  other  charges  for  using 
the  borrowed  money.  These  charges  add  to 
the  cost  of  buying  your  home.  It  l£  Im- 
portant, then,  to  make  your  arrangement  for 
a  home  loan  as  carefully  as  you  would 
arrange  for  any  other  large  purchase. 

Shop  around  and  get  the  facts  from 
various  lending  Institutions,  Just  as  you 
shopped  around  and  got  the  facts  from 
various  sellers  before  you  select«d  the  home 
you  wanted. 

Before  entering  Into  a  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  a  home  you  should  have  satis- 
factory answers  to  these  Important  ques- 
tions: 

1.  How  much  do  I  need  to  borrow  to  buy 
the  home? 

2.  How  long  should  I  take  to  repay  the 
loan? 

3.  How  much  is  the  loan  going  to  cost  me? 
If  you're  able  to  make  a  larger  downpay- 

ment.  you  can  manage  with  a  smaUer  mort- 
gage loan;  but  If  you  can  afford  only  a  small 
downpayment.  you  will  of  course  require 
a  larger  loan.  You  will  save  Interest  by 
borrowing  as  little  as  you  can  and  repaying 
the  loan  In  the  shortest  possible  time. 

For  Instance,  if  you  borrow  $10,000  at  514 
percent  interest,  the  monthly  payment  to 
principal  and  interest  is  $12.10  less  If  the 
loan  Is  made  for  30  years  than  If  it  is  made 
for  20  years;  but  the  total  amount  of  In- 
terest you  would  pay  in  30  years  would  be 
$3,669.49  more  than  you  would  pay  In  20 
years.  In  other  words,  a  30-year  loan  would 
cost  you  about  60  percent  more  In  total  in- 
terest than  a  20-year  loan  would  cost. 

Many  families  are  able  to  own  their  homes 
and  raise  their  living  standards  only  by 
using  long-term  loans  with  low  monthly 
payments.  But  the  Interest  costs  on  long- 
term  loans  can  become  very  high.  So  you 
should  weigh  carefully  the  relative  advan- 
tage of  a  longer  or  shorter  term  loan  In  your 
particular  circumstances. 

The  following  tables  show  the  monthly 
pa3mients  and  total  cost  of  Interest  and 
mortgage  Insurance  for  some  tj-plcal  loans 
at  5 '4  and  S'/j  percent  Interest: 


MONTHLY   PAYMENT  TO  PRIN-CIPAL,  INTEREST.   AND   MORTGAGE  INStRAXCE    PREMUM,   AM)  TOT\L  MONTHLY  P- 

PERCENT 


AYMENT  AT  SJi 


• 

Tonii  of  lonn 

flO.OOO 

$15,000 

$aj,000 

Principal 

Hn<1 
interest 

Mortgage 
insurance 
premium  ' 

Total 
monthly 
payment 

Principal 

anrl 
interest 

Mortgage 
Insurance 
preminm  ' 

Total 
montlily 
puymeiit 

Prinripal 

and 
interest 

Mortgage 
in.surance 
premium  ' 

Total 
montlily 
payment 

20  Tears 

26  years 

3ri  years 

$67.40 
60.00 
56.30 
52. 10 
49.  »0 

$4.11 
4.13 
4.14 
4.1.5 
4.15 

$71.51 
64   13 
49.44 
56.  ZS 
54.05 

$101. 10 
90.00 
82.05 
78.15 
74.85 

$6.17 
6.19 
6.21 
6.22 
6.23 

$107.  27 
96.19 
89.16 
84.37 
81.08 

$134.80 

120.00 

110.60 

104.20 

99.80 

$8.22 
8.26 
8.28 
8.29 
8.30 

$143. 02 
12)*.  26 

3ft  y  pars 

118.  S8 

«years> 

112.49 

108.10 

TOTAL  COI?T  OF  INTEREST  AT  6H  PERCENT  AND  TOTAL  MORTGAGE  LNSURANCE  PREMIUMS 


Term  of  loan 


20  ypdrs 

J'ya" IIIIIIII" 

31' years... 

Myfars. 

40yiiirs« """"" 


$10,000  loan 


Interest 


$6,169 

7.9.M 

0,839 

11.861 

13,931 


Insurance 
premium 


$.^88 

757 

937 

1.129 

1,327 


Total 


$6,757 
8,711 
10.776 
12,980 
15.268 


$15,000  loan 


In  tor est 


$9,264 
11.930 
14.758 
17.777 
20.896 


Insumnre 
[jremium 


$882 
1.136 
1.405 
1.693 
1,990 


Total 


$10, 136 
13,066 
16,  163 
19.  470 

22,886 


$20,000  loan 


Interest 


Inwiranee 
premium 


Total 


$12,339 

1,5.  fW 
IH.  678 
23.702 
27,862 


Sue  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
CIX 651 


$1,175 
1,615 
1.873 
2.2S8 
2,653 


$13,514 
17,422 
21.551 
25.960 
30. 6U 
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MONTHLY  PAYMENT  TO  PRrNCIPAL    INTEKK8T,  AND  .MORT<iA(»K  1N«1  RANCE  .'RE.MIIM.  AND  TOTM.  MONTHLY  PAYMFVT  .• 

5W  PKRCKNT  •^rtJ  wie-NT  AT 


Term  of  loan 


Piiorlpal 
nnd  interest 


aoyean 

25  yean 

30  years 

35  years ..... 

40  years ' 


$10,000 


168.80 
61.  M 
56.80 
53.80 
51.60 


MortRKgc 
Inaurance 
premium  ■ 


S4.  II 
4.13 
4.14 
4.15 
4.15 


Total 
monthly 
payment 


$73.91 
65.634 
60.94 
S7.M 

48.75 


$15,000 


Trlnclpal 
and  Interest 


$103.20 
03.25 
86.20 
80.70 
77.40 


.M  ortfcaK)' 
tnsuranrv 
premium  ■ 


$6.17 
6.20 
6.21 
6.22 
6.23 


Total 
monthly 
payment 


$109.37 
98.45 
91.41 
NA.  92 
H3.63 


$20,000 


TOTAL  COST  OF  INTEREST  AT  fH  PERCFNT  AND  TOTAL  MORTOAOE  INSl  KANCE  I'REMU  M8 


Term  ui  loan 


30  years.. 
26  years.. 
30  years. . 
36  years. . 
40  years  >. 


$10,000  loan 


Interest 


$6,507 
8,392 
10.429 
12.472 
14,728 


Insurance 
preoiiom 


$692 
763 

948 
1,  1.14  I 
1.339  i 


Total 
payment 


$7,090 
U.  155 
11.377 
13,  (KM 
16.067 


$l.V000loan 


Interest 


$9.  761 
12,5«7 
l.^,fi43 
IK,  7<r7 
22,092 


Inaoranoe 
premlam 


$887 
1,145 
1.423 
1,701 
2,008 


Total 
payment 


$10.  (MM 
13,  732 
MAIfA 
20.  «M 
24.100 


$20,000  loan 


Intere5t 


fl3.  IH4 
16.783 
20.867 
24,943 
29.466 


In.surance 
premium 


$1,014 
1,526 
1.896 
2.288 
2.678 


Total 
payment 


»M,1» 
18.  sot 
22, 7M 
27,211 
82.1)4 


1  .Maximum  mortgage  term  limited  to  35  years  except  that  fhr  lerm  may  U    in-     "  ""»•">««'. 

orea-sed  to  not  mon-  than  40  ye^rs  when  ;Hithorire<l  by  tho  (■oHiiiiix-ifitior.  | 


Mortgage  Insurance  premiums  collected  by 
PHA  vuider  section  203  \  the  regular  home 
mortgage  Insurance  program)  are  paid  Into 
the  Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance  Pvind  Un- 
d'^r  certain  conditions,  homeowners  may  re- 
ceive dividends  from  the  fund  when  their 
mortgages  are  paid  in  full. 

Discounts 

The  rate  of  interest  that  lenders  can 
charge  on  mortgages  Insured  by  FHA  is  lower 
at  times  than  the  yield  required  by  lenders 
In  the  market.  For  this  reason,  lenders 
sometimes  discount  PHA  mortgages;  that  is, 
they  charge  a  certain  number  of  point*  (a 
point  is  a  dollar  per  hundred  dollars  of 
mortgage  amount)  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  the  FHA  Interest  rate  and  the  yield 
required  on  the  market  The  number  of 
points  charged  varies  in  different  places  at 
different  times,  and  among  different  lenders. 

Because  PHA  regxUations  prohibit  the 
home  buyer  from  paying  a  discount,  the 
builder  of  the  house  or  the  person  selling  It 
may  be  required  to  pay  the  amount      FH.\, 


of  course,  cannot  control  the  charges  that  a 
lender  collect*  from  anyone  other  than  the 
buyer  whose  mortgage  is  Insured. 

PHA  regulations  do  allow  the  buyer  to  pay 
an  initial  service  charge.  If  the  lender  re- 
quires It  The  charge  cannot  be  more  than  1 
percent  of  the  mortgage  amount  If  the  house 
is  already  built,  or  a'-j  percent  If  the  house 
is  to  be  built. 

Other  co.ftn 
Other  costs  to  the  borrower  Include  the 
PH.\  application  fee.  recording  fees  .\nd 
taxes,  title  examination,  credit  report,  and 
other  closing  costs  that  vary  from  one  local- 
ity to  another.  . 

HOME    IMPROVEMENT    LOANS 

FH.^  offers  several  Insurance  programs  to 
aid  homeowners  In  the  financing  of  home 
improvements.  This  explanatory  sheet  does 
not  present  the  terms  for  financing  Improve- 
ments r,'hlch  Involve  refinancing  a  mortgage 
or  the  use  of  an  "open  end"  device  How- 
ever, the  following  tables  show  the  cost  to 
the  borrower  of  financing  Improvements  with 


a  section  203 (k)  or  section  220(h)  loan  or  a 
title   I   loan 

Section  203(k)  and  220(h)  loans  have  the 
same  terms:  3-  to  20-year  amortization 
period,  maximum  amount  of  $10,000  per 
family  unit,  and  a  6-percent  maximum  Inter- 
est rate  plus  the  one-hulf-percent  FHA  In- 
surance premium  A  220(h)  loan  is  for  use 
In   urban    renewal    areas   only 

FHA  charges  an  application  fee  on  these 
loans.  The  loan  l,s  secured  by  a  recorded 
lien  against  the  property  The  lender  may 
require  the  b<irrower  t.<)  p.iy  a  1 -percent  clo€- 
Ing  charge  as  well  as  fees  and  taxes  for 
recording  the  security,  charges  for  credit  re- 
port, title  examination,  and  other  closing 
charges  that  vary  from  one  locality  to  an- 
other. 

In  general  the  minimum  amount  on  these 
loans  Is  $1000  under  section  220(h)  and 
$2  500  under  section  203  (k). 

Below  are  some  typical  loan  amount*, 
amortization  perlod.s  and  payments  to  prin- 
cipal, interest,  and  FHA  Insurance  premium 
under  sections  203(k)   and  220(h): 


See*.  SOSiK)  and  220(fl)      Monthly  payment  to  principal,  interest  at  6  percent  per  annum.  ^i,l  in-sinnnr,  prrnnum 


Amount  o(  lidvanre 


$L000. 
$2,500. 
•0.000. 
$10,000 


5-yeftr  loan 


Principal 

and 
tntercat 


$19.34 

48.35 
116.04 
193.40 


In.Huranoe 

premium  ' 


Total 
monthly 
pnytnent 


i0-y<-ur  loan 


IS-year  loun 


2l>.y«iir  losiii 


$a38 

.96 
Z30 
3.83 


$19.72 

49.31 

118.34 

197.23 


Principal 

and 
inten-sl 


$11.11 

27.78 

Aft.  flo 

111.10 


In.iiimnoe 
premium  ' 


Total 
monthly 
payment 


$0.40 
LOl 
2.41 

4.02 


$11.51 
28.79 
60.07 

115.  12 


Principal   I  Insanm«-e         Toul  l'rin<i|»l   |  Instiranee 

and         I  premium  '       inonthh     ,         uhI         i  itrnriium  i 
interest  pi\yiti«>ni         intcr<*«t     1 


$8.44 
21.  10 
.V).64 
84.40 


$0.41 
1.02 
2.46 
4.09 


$8.85  I 
22. 12  ! 
.U.OO  ' 
88.49  ! 


*7. 17 
17.93 
43.02 
71.70 


"»0.  41 
1.03 
2.47 
1. 12 


Total 
monthly 
puyment 


18.  «6 
4.S.  4« 

7.VR2 


■  Monthly  premium  during  1st  year  ofloan  at  the  rate  ofH  of  1  percent  per  .uinum  on  average  out.standinK  huhmce  during  .he  year. 

Total  cotit  of  interest  and  in.turanee  premiums 


Amount  of  advance 

5-year  loan 

10-year  loan 

16  year  loan 

~i 

20-year  loan 

Interest 

In-TOrance 
premium 

Totj«l 
pajrment 

Insurance 
premium 

Total 
payment 

Interest 

Insurance 
premium 

Total 
payment 

Int»Test 

Iiisunnrc 
premium 

Totiil 
payment 

$1,000 

$160 
400 
959 

$13 
33 
80 

1.33 

$173 

433 

1,039 

1.732 

$332 

830 

1.991 

3.319 

tin 

69 

166 

277 

$360 

800 

2.157 

3.,S96 

$519 
1.297 
3.113 
5.  18>* 

$43 

los 
2.^9 

432 

$5«2 

1.40.'! 

3. 37.' 
:>.  6211 

$71K 

1.795 
4.309 
7.182 

$60 
IK 
.3.19 
.■>98 

«2,VK) 

$778 

$6.000 

$10.000 

1.94.^ 

4.868 
-.780 

19  63 
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Title  I  provides  a  limited  home  Improve- 
ment program  with  a  maxlmvim  loan  amount 
of  $3  500  and  a  maximum  term  of  60  months. 
The  lender  Is  allowed  to  charge  a  discount  of 


not  more  than  $5  per  $100  per  year  on  the 
first  $2,500  of  the  loan  and  $4  per  $100  per 
year  on  the  amount  above  $2,500.  The  $5  or 
$4  discount  should  not  be  Interpreted  as  5- 


percent  or  4-percent  Interest.  The  table  be- 
low shows  some  typical  loans,  payments,  and 
costs  under  title  I  and  the  equivalent  inter- 
est rate  for  the  amount  of  discount  shown: 


Amount  of 
tdvanoa 


J.W 

»I,(«0 - 

$-J  ■»! — 

W.'W) - 


Title  I  property  improvement  loans  with  equal  monthly  payments  to  principal  and  interest 


Maxi- 
mum 
discount 
per  year 
per  $100 


$5 

6 
>5 


12-month  loon 


Monthly 
payment 


$43. 8f, 

87.72 

219.30 

306.11 


Equiva- 
lent inter- 
est rate 
(percent) 


9.58 
9.58 
9.58 
9.01 


24-month  loan 


Monthly 
payment 


$22. 9.'. 

4,1. 89 

114.71 

159.  72 


Equiva- 
lent Inter- 
est rate 
(perwnt) 


(1.  43 
R43 
B.43 
8.89 


36-moDth  loim 


4l^munth  loan 


eo-month  loan 


Total  cost  ol  interest 


Monthly 
payment 


$15. 97 
31.94 
79.8.1 

110.93 


Equiva- 
lent inter- 
est rate 
(percent) 


9.30 
{1.30 
9.30 

8.77 


Monthly 
|>ayinent 


Equiva- 
lent inter 
est  rate 
(percent) 


$12.49 
24.97 
02.42 

86.53 


e.18 
9.  IS 
9.  IS 

S.65 


I  Kquiva- 
.\lonthly  .lent  inter- 
I)L»yinent  i   e-il  rnle 

1  (iK'rccuti 


12- 

24- 

36- 

48- 

raonth 

month 

montb 

month 

loan 

loan 

loan 

kMn    1 

$10.40 
20.7a 
61.96 
71.89 


y.  01 
(J.  05 
«.05 
8.54 


■  And  $4. 


,1 


Exhibit  2 

A  Stra.ngk  Discrimination — The  Unique 
Pattern  of  Railroad  Freight  Rates  to 
A  la.sk  A 

Mr.  Grueninc.  Mr.  President,  to  ship  an 
automobile  from  Pontlac,  Mich.,  to  Tokyo 
will  cost  $7.83  per  hundred  pounds  to  send 
that  car   to  Seattle  for  transshipment. 

However,  if  the  same  car  is  bound  for 
Alaska  on  the  same  train  at  the  same  time, 
the  railroad  freight  charges  to  Seattle  will  be 
110  per  hundred  pounds — or  more  than  $2 
more  per  hundred  pounds,  or  more  than  $72 
more  for  shipment  of  a  four-door  Ford  sedan 
to  Alaska  than  the  cost  of  shipment  of  the 
same  car  destined  for  Tokyo. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  good  friends 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara  and  Mr. 
Hart  I ,  that  a  reduction  in  the  costs  of  ship- 
ments of  automobiles  for  sale  In  ALoska 
might  make  It  possible  to  reduce  the  number 
of  surplus  automobiles,  over  a  million  of 
which  arc  In  dealers'  warehouses.  If  these 
automobiles  could  be  sold  In  greater  quanti- 
ties in  Alaska. 

If  a  manufacturer  of  agricultural  Imple- 
ments In  Chicago.  111.,  wishes  to  ship  them 
to  Guam,  the  freight  rate  to  Seattle  would 
be  $2  17  per  hundred  pounds  for  a  30,000- 
pound  shipment. 

However,  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  DovGLAs),  who  Is  a  distinguished 
economist,  will  be  concerned  that  a  ship- 
ment of  the  same  weight  of  agricultural 
implements  to  Alaska  will  Incur  freight 
charges  of  $3.28,  or  more  than  $1  more  per 
hundred  pounds  when  shipped  to  Alaska. 
The  distinguished  minority  leader  |Mr. 
Dirksen  1  will,  I  am  confident,  also  be  Inter- 
ested in  this  and  In  the  fact  that  a  smaller 
shipment  to  Alaska  will  Increase  in  transpor- 
tation cost  to  as  much  as  $4.48  per  hundred 
povinds. 

The  Senators  from  Minnesota  |Mr.  Hum- 
PHRtY  and  Mr.  McCarthy  |  v^lU  be  Interested 
to  know  that  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
Implements  in  Minneapolis  can  ship  their 
products  to  Hong  Kong  for  $2.03  per  hun- 
dred pounds. 

If  they  wish  to  ship  a  similar  order  of 
Implements  for  use  In  the  Matanuska  Valley 
of  Ala.vka  the  freight  cost  to  Seattle  would 
range  from  $3.12  to  $4.27  per  hundred 
pounds. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  from  Indiana. 
[Mr.  Bayh  and  Mr.  Hartkej  will  be  Inter- 
ested in  the  fact  that  a  40,000-pound  ship- 
ment of  electric  cable  manufactured  In 
H.unmond  will  travel  to  Seattle  for  $2.08 
per  hundred  pounds  If  It  Is  destined  for 
Japan  or  Hawaii;  but  the  same  40,000-pound 
shipment  to  Alaska  will  require  payment  of 
$2  65  per  hundred  pounds  In  railroad  freight 
rates  to  Seattle.  Further,  the  cost  of  ship- 
ment to  Alaska  will  advance  to  as  much  as 


$4  65  per  hundred  pounds  for  a  smaller  ship- 
ment of  18,000  pounds. 

The  same  shipment  of  electric  cable  from 
New  Orleans,  La.,  to  S.imoa  would  cost  $1.95 
per  hundred  pounds  for  shipment  from  New 
Orleans  to  Seattle.  But  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senators  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellendek  and  Mr.  LoncI  to  the  fact  that  if 
this  electric  cable  is  to  be  used  In  Alaska, 
the  cost  of  shljiment  to  Seattle  would  range 
from  $206  to  $4.52  p'^r  hundred  pounds. 

From  the  State  of  Oklahoma  shipments  of 
canned  or  preserved  foodstuffs  destined  for 
Manila  will  cost  $1  38  for  freight  charges  on 
a  60,000-pound  shipment.  However,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmoni>son  and 
Mr.  MoNRcNFY)  win  find  It  of  Interest  that 
the  Fame  shipment  destined  for  Alaska  will 
Incur  freight  charges  to  Seattle  of  from 
$1.58  per  hundred  pounds  to  $1.83  per  hun- 
dred pounds. 

In  the  case  of  shipments  of  Philip  Mor- 
ris cigarettes  from  Louisville.  Kv.,  my 
pnod  friends  the  Senators  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  CoopFR  and  Mr.  Morton)  will  wish  to 
be  apprised  of  the  fact  that  It  will  cost  28 
cents  more  per  hundred  pounds  for  railroad 
freight  charges  for  thore  cigarettes  to  be 
used  In  Alaska  than  if  they  are  finally  des- 
tined for  Hong  Kong,  Okinawa,  or  Honolulu. 

Likewise,  the  Senators  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr  Ervin  and  Mr.  Jordan]  may  be  Inter- 
ested to  know  that  shipments  of  Lucky 
Strike  cigarettes  from  Raleigh  will  require 
payment  of  freight  charges  of  35  cents  more 
per  hundred  pounds  If  they  are  bound  for 
Anchorage  than  if  they  are  going  to  other 
ports  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  area. 

Manufacturers  of  dry  goods,  such  as  sheets, 
pillowcases,  and  dress  materials  originating 
at  Sylacauga.  Ala.,  La  Grange.  Ga..  and 
Spartanburg.  S C.  can  ship  their  products 
mere  cheaply  to  Oceania.  Aukland.  Tokyo  or 
Okinawa  than  Is  the  case  with  shipment  of 
the  same  Items  to  Alaska. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  my  dlstlnguls-hed 
colleagues  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hill  and  Mr. 
Sparkman],  the  Senators  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell  and  Mr.  Talmadge].  and  the  Sena- 
tors from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston 
and  Mr.  Thurmond),  to  the  fact  that  a  re- 
duction in  transportation  costs  of  the  dry 
goods  manufacturer  by  their  constituents 
for  sale  in  Alaska  would  greatly  expand  the 
market  for  these  important  items. 

Also,  miscellaneous  shipments  of  freight 
from  Little  Rock.  Ark.:  Chicago.  111.;  Shreve- 
port.  La.;  Vicksburg.  Miss  :  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Columbus.  Ohio;  or  from  El  Paso  and  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  will  cost  more  for  shipment 
to  Alaska  via  Seattle  than  if  the  same  cargo 
is  destined  to  Pacific  points  other  than 
Alaska. 

Even  beer  from  Kansas  City.  St.  Louis,  and 
Milwaukee  costs  more  in  railroad  freight 
charges  If  it  Is  destined  for  Alaska  than  If 
It  Is  going  to  other  ports  In  the  Pacific.     I 
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am  sure  the  Senators  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington  and  Mr  Long)  and  the  Senators 
from  Wl.-'consln  (Mr.  Nelson  and  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE),  will  take  full  notice  of  the  fact  that 
Alaskans  might  provide  their  constituents 
with  an  important  market  for  their  famous 
products  if  a  reduction  In  freight  rates  could 
be  accomplished,  thus  reducing  retail  prices 
in  Alaska. 

To  recite  all  the  cases  In  which  this  dis- 
parity exists  would  be  comparable  with  read- 
ing a  mall  order  catalog  into  the  Record. 
Whether  the  Item  Is  structural  steel  from 
Birmingham.  Ala.,  or  from  Hutchinson, 
Kans..  or  Youngstown.  Ohio,  or  paper  nap- 
kins from  Minnesota.  It  costs  more  to  ship 
it  to  Alaska  than  to  other  parts  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  area. 

Manufacturers  of  all  these,  and  other 
products,  must  wonder  why  this  dirparlty  In 
rates  should  exist,  a  disparity  which  consti- 
tutes an  unjustified  hindrance  to  the  expan- 
sion of  sales  In  Alaska. 

They  must  wonder  why  and  want  an 
end  to  a  situation  in  which  substantially 
higher  freight  charges  are  Imposed  by  the 
railroads  on  shipments  of  commodities 
bound  for  Alaska  than  are  charged  on  ship- 
ments of  the  same  items  shipped  the  same 
day,  In  the  same  freight  cars,  but  destined 
for  Tahiti,  Tokyo.  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  or 
Hawaii. 

It  is  more  than  a  nuisance — It  is  a  rank 
discrimination  against  Alaska  and  those 
manufacturers  who  would  supply  our  con- 
sumers. 

The  cause  of  this  discriminatory  rate 
pattern  lies  in  the  fact  that,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  transcontinental  railroads 
carrying  cargo  to  the  port  of  Seattle,  may 
charge  the  higher,  domestic  rates  for  goods 
destined  for  ports  in  Alaska  than  the  lower 
import-export  rates  allowed  for  shipments 
to  other  pons  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  area. 

A  look  at  the  area  to  which  the  pref- 
erential, export-import  rates  apply  reveals 
immediately  the  absurdity  of  this  practice  of 
rate  determination. 

The  part  of  the  world 
favored  treatment  through 
export-import,  rather  than 
Includes  all  those  locations: 
the  170th  meridian,  west  longitude  and  east 
of  the  30th  meridian,  east  longitude;  second. 
In  Oceania  on  and  east  of  the  170th  me- 
ridian, west  longitude;  third,  on  the  west 
coasts  of  Mexico.  Central  America,  or  South 
America;  and  fourth.  In  certain  Instances, 
points  In  the  State  of  Hawaii.  When  this 
arbitrarily  demarcated  area  is  located  on 
a  chart  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  It  will  be  seen 
that  virtually  all  lands  touching  the  Pacific 
Ocean  are  Included  within  the  low-rate 
region  except  Alaska  and  the  west  coast  of 
Canada. 
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It  la  of  Interest  to  note  that  much  of 
this  vast  area  engages  In  no  commerce 
with  the  United  States  of  any  signiflcance 
For  example,  no  trade  now  exists  between 
Communist  China  and  the  United  States 
However.  If  such  trade  should  be  resumed, 
this  area  would  be  entitled  to  a  break  on 
transportation  costs  not  allowed  the  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Alaska.  There  are  thousands 
of  islands  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  so  unim- 
portant to  American  commerce  as  to  be 
without  significance.  Yet  the  p)eople  living 
there  are  entitled  to  lower  transportation 
costs  on  the  goods  they  receive  from  the 
United  States — in  the  Isolated  cases  in 
which  they  are  customers— than  the  people 
of  Alaska. 

The  only  portion  of  Alaska  lying  within 
the  magic  line  Is  the  Aleutian  Island  chain — 
an  area  of  negligible  commercial  Impor- 
tance In  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the 
State.  With  a  population  of  only  a  few 
score  people  and  no  ports,  the  commerce 
of  this  part  of  Alaska  Is  of  no  consequence 
In  comparison  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
State.  On  a  comparison,  then,  with  geo- 
graphical areas  within  the  preferred  area,  it 
would  seem  there  is  ample  Justification  for 
inclusion  of  Alaska  in  that  area. 

Now.  If  the  allowance  of  export-import 
rates  rather  than  domestic  rates  on  rail 
shipments  has  any  relationship  to  a  need 
for  connecting  water  transportation  to  port 
of  final  destination,  then  Alaska  should 
certainly  qualify   for  this   privilege. 

Obviously,  the  Alaska  transportation  pat- 
tern is  in  no  way  analagous  to  that  of  other 
States  which  bear  the  domestic  rate  for  rail- 
road freight  shipments  Alaska,  dependent 
as  it  Is  on  water  transportation  for  90  per- 
cent of  all  its  supplies,  is,  for  all  practical 
purposes  of  transportation,  as  much  of  an 
island  as  Hawaii.  Okinawa,  or  Guam.  It  Is 
certainly  as  dependent  on  water  transporta- 
tion. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  changing  this 
discriminatory  rate  pattern.  Among  the 
most  Important  are: 

First  It  is  costly  to  the  US.  Government, 
in  its  role  as  a  major  shipper  to  Alaska.  For 
example,  in  1959 — the  year  for  which  latest 
figures  are  available — the  General  Services 
Administration  shipped  16,800  tons  of  goods 
to  Alaska  In  1960,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense shipped  nearly  60,000  tons  to  Alaska 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  imposition 
of  domestic  railroad  rates  to  Alaska-bound 
shipments  loads  Federal  budgets  with  wholly 
unjustified  costs,  which  must  be  borne  by 
American  ta.xpayers,  there  is  a  clear  need 
to  correct  the  situation 

Second  American  manufacturers  are  lim- 
ited in  the  conduct  of  commerce  in  Alaska 

The  high  costs  of  doing  business  in  Alaska 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  livincc  there  have 
been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  The 
contribution  to  the  high  cost  of  living  of 
high  transportation  costs  is  elementary. 
Transportation  costs  to  Alaska  have  been 
scandalously  high — both  with  respect  to  rail 
transportation  and  water  transportation — 
throughout  the  history  of  the  State  and  be- 
fore that  the  Territory  It  has  long  been 
clear  that  the  development  of  a  strong  econ- 
omy based  on  industrial  and  commercial 
enterprise  can  only  take  place  if  we  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  living.  We  can  lower  the 
cost  of  living  only  if  we  can  lower  the  cost 
of  transportation.  If  transportation  costs 
of  goods  are  lowered,  the  cost  of  those  com- 
modities at  retail  outlets  can  be  lowered 
Hence.  If  the  laws  of  economies  prevail,  the 
quantity  of  goods  sold  will  increase  and  so 
will  the  profit  of  the  manufacturer. 

Third  It  Is  predictable  that  the  railroads, 
themselves,  will  t)eneflt  by  a  lowering  of 
freight  charges.  While,  as  I  have  said,  Alaska 
Is  an  Island,  it  may  well  become  less  isolated 
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with  advances  we  can  foresee  In  air  freight 
and  motor  trucking  to  our  State.  Lower 
costs  of  rail  transportation  could  be  counted 
on  to  minimize  these  competitive  forces. 

Fourth  As  for  benefits  which  would  ac- 
crue to  the  SUte  of  Alaska— this  goes  almost 
without  saying,  Alaska's  economy  will  never 
develop  Its  potential  until  we  find  relief  from 
ovir  abnormally  high  transportation  costs. 
The  reduction  of  rallro.id  freight  rates  repre- 
sents but  one  step  toward  achieving  this 

The  inequities  of  this  discriminatory  rate 
pattern  followed  by  the  railroads  have  been 
recognized  for  many  years  It  was  brought 
sharply  to  the  attention  of  the  predecessor 
agency  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion in  1948  when  3,000  tons  of  steel  moved 
for  export  to  Alaska.  Finding  that  the 
charges  were  nearly  double  those  on  similar 
shipments  to  Korea  and  Japan,  a  rate  adjust- 
ment was  sought  and  obtained  from  the  rail- 
roads. Other  adjustments  have  been  sub- 
sequently obtained.  However,  these  have 
not  resulted  in  rates  as  low  as  the  export 
rates  ordinarily  assessed,  and  they  have  not 
been  generally  applicable. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  basic  relief  for 
this  situation,  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration filed  a  complaint  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  In  1935  charg- 
ing the  disparity  In  rates  was  unlawful  and 
in  violation  of  sections  1.  2.  3.  and  4  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

The  report  of  the  hearing  examiner  on  the 
case  sustained  charges  of  the  Government, 
holding  that  the  application  of  domestic 
rates  for  Alaska  oound  shipment  was.  Indeed. 
unlawful.     The  report  point  out: 

"Here,  the  service  rendered  by  the  defend- 
ants under  both  types  of  rates  Is  the  same 
Under  the  defendant's  tariffs  It  Is  possible 
for  two  cars  of  like  traffic  to  move  from 
the  same  origin.  In  the  same  train  to  Seattle, 
to  be  unloaded  at  the  same  pier  and  the 
two  cars  to  be  charged  a  different  rate  de- 
pending on  the  ultimate  destination — Alaska 
or  Hawaii.  The  defendants  render  no  more 
service  on  traffic  moving  to  Alaska  than  they 
do  on  traffic  moving  to  Hawaii  or  Japan.  ' 

Unfortunately  for  the  taxpayers  who  must 
pay  the  costs  of  Government  shipments  to 
Alaska:  unfortunately  for  shippers  who 
would  like  to  sell  more  goods  in  Alaska,  and 
most  unfortunately  for  the  beleaguered  citi- 
zens of  Alaska  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  rejected  the  report  of  the  hear- 
ing examiner,  and  with  two  dissents — those 
of  Chairman  Clark  and  Commissioner  Mit- 
chell— ruled  that  the  domestic  rates  on  Alas- 
ka shipments  were  lawful  and  dismi-ssed  the 
complaint  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  Commission  refused  a  petition  for  re- 
consideration of  its  decision  filed  by  the 
General  Services  Administration,  and  the 
GSA.  having  no  independent  authorlzjition 
for  appeal  to  the  courts,  was  unable  to  carry 
the  case  further  Thus,  the  situation  re- 
mains as  it  was  In  1957, 

Having  failed  to  obtain  a  remedy  from  the 
agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  matter 
for  the  Inequities  in  the  rate  setting  pattern 
I  point  out  today.  It  appears  that  a  legisla- 
latlve  remedy  is  required  Accordingly,  I 
Introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  on  be- 
half of  my  able  colleague  |  Mr  Bartlett]  and 
myself  a  bill  to  establish  equitable  railroad 
freight  rates  which  will,  I  hope,  have  the 
early  and  sympathetic  consideration  of  Con- 
gress, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
held  at  the  desk  for  1  week  to  enable  those 
Senators  who  wish  to  do  so  to  Join  as  co- 
sponsors. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  included  In  the  Record,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  the  text  of  the  bill, 
an  explanatory  statement  of  the  bill  and  an 


analysis  prepared  by  the  General  Service* 
Administration  of  comparative  railroad 
freight  rates  for  shipment  to  Alaska  and  t^ 
other  destinations. 

The  Presiding  Ofticer  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred  siid 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  held  at 
the  desk,  as  requested,  and  the  statemsnt 
and  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The    bill    iS     1723)    to   establish   equiUble 
r.iilroiid    freight    rates,    introduced    by    u, 
Grufning    (for  himself  and   Mr.   BARTLrrri 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re 
ferred    to    the    Committee    on    Commerce 

The  text  of  the  bill,  explanatory  statement 
and  analysis  presented  by  Mr  Grttfning  are 
as  follows: 

"S.  1723 

•A  bill  to  esubll.sh  equitable  railroad  freight 
rates 

■Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  ot 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is 
amended  by  the  Insertion  of  the  foUowine 
subsection  after  section  3(lai  : 

"Sec.  3  (lb).  It  is  declared  to  be  the  pel- 
icy  of  Congress  that  commodities  shipped  to 
and  from  the  State  of  Alaska  shall  pay  no 
greater  rates  and  charges  for  transportation 
services  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  than  are  applicable  to  similar  commodi- 
ties, or  services  rendered  on  export  or  import 
traffic  moving  to  or  from  any  area  adjacent 
to  or  in  the  Pacmc  Ocean.  Any  great- 
er charges  for  such  services  are  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  undue  and  unrea.sonable  preju- 
dice and  disadvantage  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  ■ 

"EXPLANATION  OF  BILL  TO  E.STABLlSH  EQUITA- 
BLE  RAILROAD  FREIGHT  RATES  ON  COMMODI- 
TIFS  DESTINED  FOR   ALASKA 

"Hie  purpose  in  Introducing  this  bill  is  to 
abolish  a  discriminatory  pattern  of  railroad 
freight  rates.  The  rates  in  question  are 
those  charged  on  commodities  moving  to 
Seattle,  Wash  .  by  rail,  from  points  of  origin 
in  the  United  States  and  finally  destined  for 
ports  in  Alaska. 

"At  present,  under  a  ruling  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commi.sslon,  there  is  an  un- 
justifiable disparity  between  the  charges  for 
railroad  freight  transfxjrtation  of  commodi- 
ties destined  for  Alaska  and  those  applied  U) 
shipments  to  all  other  ports  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  area  Thus,  it  is  possible  for  ship- 
ments of  the  same  commodities,  from  the 
same  point  of  origin  In  the  United  States 
traveling  on  the  same  day,  and.  even  in  the 
same  freight  car,  to  bear  different  trans- 
portation charges,  depending  ufxin  whether 
their  final  destination  Is  In  Alaska  or  some 
other  port  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 

"Shipments  of  goods  for  con,sumption  in 
Tokyo.  Hong  Kong.  Manila.  Aukland.  or  New 
Delhi  will  travel  at  low  export-Import  freight 
rates,  while  the  same  shipment  to  Alask.i 
win    bear   the   heavier,  domestic  rate 

"The  Inequities  of  this  pattern  of  rate  dis- 
crimination have  been  apparent  for  manv 
years.  In  1955,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, as  a  major  shipper  to  Alaska, 
filed  a  complaint  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  charging  that  the  Im- 
fxisitlDn  of  domestic  rat«s  on  Alaska-bound 
shipments  wius  unlawful  and  in  violation  of 
sections  1,  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  Intersuite  Com- 
merce Act  Despite  a  favorable  decision  by 
the  hearing  ex.iminer  in  the  case,  the  Com- 
mission ruled  in  favor  of  the  existing  rates. 
"As  the  General  Services  Administration  is 
without  authority  to  appeal  the  ICC  deri- 
sion to  the  courts,  the  only  recotirse  for 
obtaining  equitable  freight  rates  Is  legisla- 
tion. Hence,  the  attached  bill  will  be  intro- 
duced." 
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Statement  showing  that  rail  rates  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  movements  beyond  are  higher  to  Alaska  generally  than  to  Hawaii  and  Japan 
(Rates  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Japan  as  shown  apply  via  the  same  railroad  routes  and  even  In  the  same  train.*:  on  the  same  date] 


Hates  arr  in  cents  per  100  pounds 


Description  and  origins 

For  movement 
beyond  to— 

To  Seattle 

Item 

Rate 

Minimum 
weight 

1 

Agriculture  implements,  hand  or  other 
than  hnnd,  from  representative  points 
in  States  of— 

Illinois:  Chicago 

[Alaska 

lllawall 

Japan 

(Alaska 

Hawaii 

Japan . 

Centt 
448 
393 
328 

)    m 

427 
377 
312 

}      203 

465 
317 
265 
206 

«, 

452 

309 
257 
206 

j       195 

f      241 

I      19.5 

235 

195 

200 

185 

175 

200 

180 

1       196 

\      181 

1       171 

191 

186 

/      241 

1      195 

235 

195 

/      241 

\       195 

235 

19.' 

183 

1G8 

r58 

149 

138 

1      241 

I      195 

/      -235 

1       195 

/      241 

195 

/      235 

195 

/      241 

I      195 

(      235 

1       195 

294 
266 
294 
289 

398 
334 

297 

362 

414 
334 

297 

352 

Povrtdi 
20,000 
24.000 
30.000 

M  innesota :  M  inneapolis 

30,000 

20.000 
24,000 
30.000 

Cable,    electric,    from  representative 
points  in  the  States  of— 

Indiana:  Ilummond 

30,000 

7 

Alaska 

IlawaU 

Japan 

18,000 
3<\000 
40.000 
50  000 

0 

Jyouisiana:  New  Orleans 

36,000 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Japan 

18.000 
30.000 
40,000 
50  000 

Canned   or   prcMTved   foodstuffs  from 
representative  points   in  the   States 
of— 

Delaware:  Milford  

36,00(» 

Alaska 

1  Hawaii 

(Japan 

40,000 
60  000 

Florida:  Tampa 

40.000 
60,000 

.\la.ska 

Hawaii 

•lapan 

40.000 
60.000 
75.000 

Georgia:  AllanU 

40.000 
60.000 

1 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Japan 

40.000 
W.OOO 
75,000 

Maryland:  Cambridge    

40.000 
fiO.OOO 

Aia-ka 

Hawaii 

Japan 

40.000 
fiO.OOO 

New  Jersey:  Hrldgeton 

40.000 
W.OOO 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

lapan 

40.000 
60.000 

Oklahoma:  Oklahoma  City 

Pennsylvania:  nethUhem 

40.000 
60.000 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Japan 

40,000 
60.000 
75.000 
40.000 
60.000 

Alasks. 

Hawaii 

Japan 

40,  (XX) 
60.  «X) 

Vermont:  nurlinpfon 

40.000 
60.000 

Aluska 

Hawaii 

Japan 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Jap.an 

40.000 
60.000 

Virginia:  Lynchburg 

40.000 
60,000 
40,000 
6(),000 

Cigarettes  from  representative  points 
In  the  Slates  of— 

Kentucky:  Louisville 

40, 0(X) 
60.000 

4 

Ahkska 

jHawail 

(Ja|>an 

/       144.000 
I       » 57, 200 

North  Carolina:  Kaleigh 

36.000 

(Alaska 

1  Hawaii 

Uapiui 

/       '44,000 
I       » 57,  200 

Dry   good*:.   Including  sheet":,    pIUow- 
caoes  and   dress  go<Ki«,   from   repre- 
sentative iwints  in  the  States  of— 

Alabama:  .''ylacauga.-. 

36,000 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Japan 

24,000 
40.000 
60.000 

Georgia:  La  Orange 

24.000 

6 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Japan 

24.000 
40.000 
00,000 

24,000 

S«'e  footnot<>H  at  <'n<l  of  table. 


Rates  are  In  cents  per  100  pound? 


Item 


Description  and  origins 


For  movement 
beyond  to— 


Dry  goods— Continued 

North  Carolina:  Kannapolis  . 

South  Carolina:  Spartanburg, 


Electrical  appliance?  including  dish- 
washers, dryers,  and  washing  ma- 
chines, from  re|iresentntlvp  points  in 
th"  Stateo  or— 


Iowa:  I)es  Moines. 


Kentucky,  Louisville. 


Maine:  Portland. 


New  Hampshire:  Nashua. 


Pennsylvania:  Pittsburgh. 


.Masks. 


Hawaii. 
Japan.. 


Alaska. 


Hawaii. 
Japan. . 


Alaska. 


IHawalL. 
Japan... 


.Alaska. 


Hawaii. 
Japan. . 


Alaska. 


Hawaii. 
Japan.. 


Alaska. 


Hawaii. 

[Japan.., 


Alaska. 


Freight,  all  kinds  from  representative 
jHjlnts  m  the  .States  of ' — 

Arkansas:  Little  Rock 

Illinois:  Chicago '. 

Ix)uisiana:  Shreveport 

Mlssssippi:  Vicksburg 

Missouri:  Kansas  City 

New  York:  Rome 

Ohio:  Columbus 

Texas: 

El  Paso 

San  Antonio 


Hawaii. 


apan. 


f  Alaska.. 
Hawaii. 
Japan... 
|Ala-ka.. 

<  Hawaii. 
(Japan... 

Alaska. 
I  Hawaii. 
(Japan... 

Alaska. 

<  Hawaii. 
[Japan... 

Ala.ska. 
{Hawaii. 
[Japan.., 

Alaska. 

<  Hawaii. 
[Japan.., 

(Alaska.. 
Hawaii. 
Japan... 
[Alaska. 
■(  Hawaii. 
[Japan... 
[Alaska.. 

<  Hawaii. 
I  [Japan... 


To  Seattle 


Rate      Minimum 
weight 


CenU 
449 
365 
321 

352 

449 
365 
321 

•      352 


442 

411 

371 
356 

408 
308 
455 

432 

426 
416 
373 
3.58 
634 

513 

497 
478 
504 
485 
534 

613 

497 

478 
504 
485 
491 

471 

455 

436 
482 
433 

4«1 
337 
461 
337 
461 
327 
461 

rao 

461 
327 
631 
507 
561 
437 
461 
327 
461 
327 


Pmindf 
24.000 
40,000 
60,000 

24,000 

24.0no 
40.000 
60.000 

24,000 


>  16.  iXtO 

>  -JO,  800 

>  IS,  000 
'24.000 
'  1«,000 
«  22,  030 

26.000 
"18.000 
> 22. 000 

26.000 
•16,000 
«20.S00 

>  IS.OOO 
»  22.000 
«  IS.  OOO 
'24.000 

26.000 
'  18,000 
'22.000 

26.000 
'  16.000 
'20.800 

>  18,000 
'24.000 
»  18.000 
'22.000 

■26.000 
'  18.000 
'  22. 0(K) 

26.000 
'  16,000 
'  2f,>.  800 
'  18.000 
'24.000 
1  18.0(X) 
'22.000 

26.000 

>  18.000 
'22,000 

26,000 
<  16.000 
'20,800 

>  18.000 
'24.000 
'  18.000 
'22.000 

20.000 
'  18.000 
'22.000 

26.000 


30,000 
30,000 
36.(100 
30,000 
36.000 

ao.fxx) 

36.000 
30,000 
36,000 
30,000 

(«) 

(«) 

(*) 

(*) 
36,000 
30,000 
36,000 
30,000 
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Statement  showing  thai  raU  rates  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  movement,  beyond  art  higher  lo  Alaska  generally  than  to  Ilatoaii  and  Japan~~Con 
IKato  to  .-Vattle,  \\  ash.,  for  Alu^ska,  UauaU.  and  Japan  aa  shown  apply  via  th»  same  mllroad  routes  and  even  In  the  same  twins  on  the  sume  <Ut«l 


Kat*«.s  tirw  in  ceiiL>  ij.r  iOO  (>oLmds 


Item 


Descrlptloo  and  origliu 


For  movement 
beyond 


Internal  combustion  enKlnes,  from  rep- 
resenUtlve  points  In  the  States  of— 

Connecticut    Hiutford 


Michigan:  Pontiitc. 


Iron  or  ste*l  vh:  structural  Iron  and 
«eel  articles,  from  representative 
points  In  the  States  of— 


Alabama:  Birmingham. 


(Alaska. 
\  Hawaii. 
(Japan.., 

Alaska.. 

Hawaii. 

Japan... 


Colorado.  Mlnne<jua. 


Kansas:  Hutchinson. 


OWo:  YoUTlgStOWTl. 


Pennsylvania:  Pittsburgh.. 


Alaska. 


riawalL. 

Japan 

Alaska.. 


n  a  wall. 
Japan.. 
Maska.. 


j  Hawaii. 

U(\pan.. 

Alaska.. 


\1 


Rhode  Island:  Providence. 


Iviask 
Haws 
I  apan 


Liquor  malt,  including,  ale,  beer,  porter, 
and  stout,  from  representative  points 
In  the  States  of— 

Missouri- 
Kansas  City 


St.  Louis. 


Wisconsin:  Milwaukee. 


11 


Mschlnery  and  machines,  n.o.l.b.n., 
from  representative  poiiits  in  the 
Stales  of— 

Colorado:  Denver 


Loaisiana:  Shreveport 


Michigan:  Detroit. 


Alaska. 


Hawaii 

Japan 


Alaska. 


Hawaii, 
lapan... 


Alaska. 


Hawaii. 
Japan... 


(Alaska. 

HawaU. 
(Japan... 


North  Dakota:  Grand  Forks. 


Paper  and  paper  proiiucts  including 
napkins,  toilet  [hit,  and  paper 
towela,  from  representative  points  In 
the  Sutes  of— 


Minnesota:  International  Falls 


Alaska. 

Hawaii. 
Japan.. 

I.Vlaaka.. 

j  Hawaii. 
(Japan... 

i  Alaska.. 
HawaU. 
Japan... 


Alaska. 


Wisconsin:  Menaibft. 


13 


Petroleum  products,  IncludinK  fuel  oil, 
ijasoline,  and  lubricating  oil,  in  f.»u:k- 
liges,  from  representative  points  in 
the  States  of— 

Wyoming:  Casper  or  Sindair 


HawaU. 
Japan. . 


.Alaska. 


Hawaii. 
Japan.. 


See  footnot»»8  at  end  of  table. 


(Alaska.. 
<  HawaU.. 
(Japan... 


To  Seattle 


Rate 


HawalL 

apan 

iskft 

aU. 

pan 

JAlaka 

|HawaU._ 

Uapan 


CitUt 

512 

'      200 
445 

2eo 


211 

150 

l&S 

w 

185 

118 

22« 

152 
229 
152 
2S3 
1» 


2M 
134 
120 
129 
114 
271 
13« 
KO 
129 
114 
3U3 
13A 
120 
129 
114 


321 
297 

196 

401 
371 

19fi 

421 
445 

299 

3A1 
334 

195 


248 
241 

219 
290 

2S9 

238 


Minimum 
weight 


i|} 


248 
140 


Poundt 
2<),000 

30,000 

20,  COO 

30,000 


»  40,  rtX) 
•60,000 

80.000 
»  40.  000 

•60.000 

80.000 

» 4'j.  ono 

•60,000 

80,000 
» V).  000 
•60,000 

80,000 

•40.000 
•60.000 

80,000 

•40.000 
•60,000 

80,000 


30,000 
60.000 
80,000 
60.000 
80.000 
30.000 
60,000 
80.000 
60,000 
M).  000 
30,000 
GO.  000 
80,000 
60.000 
80,000 


30,000 
40,000 

38,000 

30,000 
40,000 

36,000 

30.000 
40,000 

36,000 

30,000 
40,000 

3fi,000 


26.0U0 
'30,000 
•36,000 
•40,000 

40,000 

26.000 
'30,000 
'36,000 
•40,000 

40,000 


saooo 

SO,  000 


Hates  ore  In  cents  per  100  pounds 


Item 


Descri|>Uon  and  origins 


14 


15 


Plumbers  goods,   from   representative 
points  In  the  States  of— 

Alabama:  Montgomery 

Ullnois:  Chicago. 

Wisconsin:  Kohler 

Roofing  or  buiUling  materials,  from  rep- 
resentative points  in  the  States  of— 

Nebraska:  Omaha 


New  Mexico:  Alboqnerque..   ... 


16 


Tennessee:  .Memphis 


Soap  or  watthinp  oomiwunds,  firom 
representative  jwints  in  tJie  Stat«'s 
of— 


ininoU:  Chicago 


Nebraska:  Omaha 


Ohio:  Cincinnati 


Stoves,  cooklriK  or  heating,  from  repr^ 
sentativc  points  in  the  Stutes  of— 


Massachusetts:  Boston 


17 


Michigan:  Holland 


Tennessee:  Ctaattanoofn 


18 


West  Virginia:  Wheeling. 

Tires,  pneumatic,  from  representative 
points  In  the  States  of— 

Ohio    Akron 

Pennsylvania    C-on.«hohocken 


"18,  Ml 
"24,000 
"25,800 
'>  33,000 
"18,400 
■'2ifl00 

■•25,  no 

■I  33,000 
'•I8i«0 
»  24, 000 
"25,000 
<>33,«n 
'•18.400 
"21000 
■•25,800 

»33.aoo 

■•18,400 
"2iono 

'•25,800 
■■33. 000 
■•  18, 401 
"24,000 
'•25,800 
"33,800 
'•18,400 
"24,000 
'•25.800 
"33,000 
■•18,400 
"24.000 
■•24.800 
"33,000 


3.1,000 

3\noo 

35,000 
35,000 
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Staifme^^  showing  that  rail  rates  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  movements  beyond  are  higher  to  Alaska  generally  than  to  Hawaii  and  Japan — Con. 
[Rates  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Japan  as  shown  apply  via  the  same  railroad  routes  and  even  In  the  same  trains  on  the  same  date] 


Rates  are  In  cents  per  100  pounds 


Item 


18 


19 


De.scrlptlon  and  orlirtns 

For  movement 
beyond  to— 

Vehicles,   motor,  frelpht,  or  passenger, 
(roni    repreM'ntalive    jioints    in    the 
States  of — 

: 

Alaska 

Michigan:  Detroit  or  Pontiac. 

Hawaii 

Jajmn 

1 

Alaska 

Wisconsin    Kenosha 

HawaU 

Jftpan 

To  Seattle 

Rate 

Minimum 

weight 

CenU 

Poundt 

"  10, 000 

"1,088 

»  12.000 

'5  16,000 

"  12,000 

'•781 

1*  15,000 

"20,000 

"783 

"10,000 
'•  12.000 

"16.800 

"552 

"18,000 

I 

"19,000 

"10.000 

"1,000 

"  12.000 

'•  16,000 

"12,000 

"714 

"  15,000 

"20.000 

"  783 

"  10,000 

'»  12,000 

»  16.  800 

"498 

n  18.000 

»  19.000 

Rates  are  In  cents  per  100  pounds 

Description  and  origins 

For  movement 
beyond  to — 

To  Seattle 

Item 

Rate 

Minimum 
weight 

Wallhoard,  from  representative  points 
in  the  States  of— 

New  York:  Buffalo 

Alaska 

HawaU 

Japan 

OtUi 
240 

166 
}       183 

240 
1      186 

223 
1      200 

Poundt 

40,000 

/      a  50,  000 

"  60  000 

South  Carolina:  Columbia 

»•  60,  000 

20 

Alaska 

HawaU 

Japan 

40,000 
/      "50,000 
I      '•60,000 

o 

40,000 

/      «  50.  000 

••00,000 

I  Cars  not  over  40  feet  7  inclu-s  In  lenpth  inside  measurement. 

I  Cars  over  40  feet  7  inches  to  50  (wl  6  hiches  in  length  hiside  measurement. 

•  Rates  do  not  apply  on  (h)  .Articles  which  on  account  of  dimensions  cannot  be 
loa<ie<i  thrniiph  the  side  dmir  of  h  40-foot  7-lnch  boicar;  (b)  class  A  and  B  explosives; 
(c)  corrosive  liquids. 

•  See  par.  3  under  "Applications  and  Autliorities  for  Rates,"  below. 

<  In  closed  cjirs  lu't  eic<'e<iin(!  50  (ect  6  inches  or  on  open  cars  not  exceeding  53  fi-et 
6  Inches. 

•  In  closed  cars  ex«>eding  60  feel  6  inches  or  on  open  cars  exceeding  63  feet  6  inches. 
'  Not  over  4'2  feet  6  inches  in  length  Inside  measurement. 

'  Over  42  feet  6  inches  to  80  leet  6  inches  in  length  inside  measurement. 

•  Over  60  feet  6  inches  hi  lent'th  hislde  measurement. 

■•Cars  less  than  40  feet  7  incties  in  length  inside  measurement.  o 

II  Cars  40  feet  7  inches  to  50  feet  6  uiches  in  length  inside  measurement. 
'•Passenger. 

wears  in  length.  Inside  measurement,  not  over  41  feet  6  Inches. 

'•Cars  in  length,  inside  measurement,  over  41  leet  6  inches  to  51  leet. 

u  Cars  in  length,  inside  measurement,  51  feet  to  65  feet  6  Inches. 

'•  Freight. 

"  Freight  or  passenger. 

"  Cars  In  length,  inside  measurement,  over  36  feet  7  Indies  to  41  feet  0  Inches. 

"  Cars  in  length.  Inside  measurement,  over  41  feet  6  inches  to  51  feet  C  inches. 

»  Cars  in  length,  inside  measurement,  over  40  feet  7  inches  to  42  feet. 

n  Cars  in  length.  Inside  measurement,  over  42  feet  to  60  feet  8  inches. 

B  Cars  in  length.  Inside  measurement,  over  50  feet  8  inchef. 

n  Not  over  4fi  feet  7  inches  in  1,'ngth,  in.side  nu  a.surement. 

«  0\er  40  feet  7  inches  to  50  feet  6  inches  in  length,  inside  measurement. 


APPLICATIONS   AND   AUTHORrTIK,S    FOR   RATES 

1.  Rates  appljraWr  for  export  to  Alaska  shown  herein  are  the  rates  puhllshed  In 
Trans-Continental  Freight  Bureau  Tariff  No.  l-I,  ICC.  1627.  Kales  include  all 
ex  parte  increases  but  do  not  Include  terminal  or  port  charges.  Therefore,  the  addi- 
tion of  the  various  tcrniinftl  charge.^  widenf  the  discriminations  as  shown. 

2.  Rates  applical.le  for  export  to  Hawaii  and  Japan  are  also  applieable  on  traffic 
destined  to  and  consigned  through  to  points  west  of  the  17uth  meridian,  we<t  longi- 
tude, and  east  of  the  30th  meridian,  east  longitudf,  :ilso  traflic  destined  to  the  we.st 
coast  of  Mexico,  west  coast  of  Central  America  or  west  coast  of  South  America.  Rates 
arc  puMlsiied  in  Trans-Continental  Freicht  Bureau  TarifT  No.  29-L,  1  C.C.  162^. 
and  ai)ply  to  shipside,  including  terminal  charges.  Rate?  shown  include  all  ex  parte 
increases. 

3.  Rates  on  freight  generally  descriljed  as  "freight,  a!l  kinds"  (see  item  7  herein), 
apply  in  the  absence  of  other  si)eciflc  commodity  rates.  Through  rates  are  jiublished 
generally  from  r>oints  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  Chicago.  111.  .As  example, 
from  Columbus.  Ohio,  and  from  Rome,  N.Y',,  the  raU's  are  constructed  on  a  Chicago, 
111.,  combination,  using  New  York  Central  Railroad  Tariff  .No.  3200-1,  I. C.C.  1SW6. 
to  Chiciigo,  111.  Rates  Ijoyond  are  published  in  Trans-Continental  Freight  Bureaii 
TarifT  No.  2<»-L,  ICC.  1626. 

4.  Where  ratf-s  are  shown  for  different  minimum  weights,  the  tariffs  provide  that 
the  lowest  charges  apply,  dependent  upon  the  actual  weight  of  the  shipment. 


Thk   F^IITTRE    To    P?:rmit    Ai  aska    To    En  toy 

ExpoRT-lMPOKT  Rate.s  Is  Both  Unjust  and 

Unconstitutional 

Mr.  C'iRi'ENiNc  Mr  President,  almost  a 
ye,u-  ago  on  this  floor.  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  a  ranic 
injustice  perpetrated  against  the  State  of 
.\la.ska  In  the  fixing  of  railroad  freight  rates 
to  Alaska. 

That  injustice  still  continues. 

Tlie  m.uter  Is  not  complex. 

It  Is  simply  that  the  railroads,  beginning 
half  a  century  ago,  established  a  higher 
freight  rate  for  the  same  merchandise  mov- 
ing from  any  place  in  the  United  States  to 
Seattle  if  Its  destination  is  the  State  of 
Alaska  than  if  its  destlnatif)n  is  the  State 
of  Hawaii  or  Toityo  or  Guam  or  Hong  Kong 
or  Australia  or  Chile. 

Although  I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  certainly 
not  a  constitutional  expert,  this.  In  my 
view,  is  a  clear  violation  of  clau.se  6  of  sec- 
tun   9  of   the  Constitution   which   provides: 

"No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regu- 
lation of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports 
of  one  State  over  those   of  another." 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  the  railroad  freight 
rates  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
C'jmml.s.slon    for    various    commodities    from 


several   different   parts  of  the  United   States      pending  on   whether  the   destination   is   the 
and   let  us  note  how  those  rates  change  de-      State  of  Hawaii  or  the  State  of  Alaska: 

Railroad  freight  rales  to  Seattle 
[Rates  per  100  founds] 


Commodity 


From 


Ultimate   destination 


Honolulu,        Seward, 
Hawaii  Aiask:t 


A  utomol'iles 

Agricultural  implements. 

Do 

("anne<1  food 

Cigarettes 

Do 

Automobiles 


Pontiac,  Mich 

Chicago,  111... 

Minneaiwlis,  Minn.. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla 

Louisville,  Ky 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Kenosha,  Wis... 


$10.00 
3.28 
12-4.  27 
1.8:1 
2.»1 
2.94 
10.00 


Expressed  in  rates  per  hundred  pounds 
these  figures  may  not  seem  to  disclose  a 
huge  discrimination.  But  consider  that  the 
rail  charges  to  Seattle  for  a  2.500-pound 
automobile  shipped  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  and 
destined  for  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  would 
amount  to  $195.75,  while  the  rail  charges 
for  a  similar  automobile  even  if  shipped  on 
the  same  train  would  be  $250  If  It  were  des- 
tined for  Seward,  Alaska.  This  represents  an 
arbitrary  surcharge  on   Alaska-bound   auto- 


mobiles of  $54.25,  or  approximately  25  per- 
cent more  than  on  those  bound  for  Hawaii. 

The  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  upholding  these  discriminatory 
rates  which  obviously  favor  one  port  over 
another  was  rendered  :n  1957  before  Alaska 
became  a  State. 

I  confess.  Mr.  President,  that  I  can  see  no 
longer  any  logical  basis  for  the  decision  of 
the  Commission  that  freight  moving  to 
Hawaii    is   destined    for    a   foreign    port    but 
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that   freight   moving  to   Alaska  Is  destined 

for  a  domestic  port. 

But  whatever  the  underlying  reasons  for 
the  1957  decision  of  the  Commission.  It  U 
my  belief  that  statehood  for  Alaska  changed 
the  basic  situation  and  that  today,  for  the 
Conunlsslon  to  use  the  power  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  discriminate  against  1  of  the  50  States  Is 
entirely   unconstitutional. 

Now  I  want  to  make  It  perfectly  clear  that 
I  do  not  begrudge  the  great  State  of  Hawaii 
these  lower  rates.  I  am  happy  for  the  people 
of  Hawaii  that,  at  least  in  this  respject.  they 
enjoy  lower  freight  costs.  Being  a  noncon- 
tlgruous  State — as  Is  Alaska — I  know  that 
Hawaii  suffers  the  higher  cost  of  living  re- 
sulting from  high  shipping  costs. 

But  my  point,  B£r.  President,  Is  that  these 
lower  rates  should  apply  equally  to  the 
merchandise  shipped  to  Seattle  on  American 
railroads  and  destined  for  points  In  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

Mr  President.  I  regret  to  say,  that  In  the 
months  that  have  elapsed  since  that  time 
only  a  few  rates  have  been  reduced  In  re- 
sponse to  my  publicizing  this  discrimination, 
but  the  overall  situation  remains  the  same. 
I  had  hoped  that  merely  by  calling  this  situ- 
ation to  the  attention  of  the  railroads  In- 
volved they  would  have  voluntarily  moved 
long  before  this  to  rectify  completely  this 
longstanding  Injustice,  which  In  the  half 
centtiry  since  these  rates  were  Initiated  have 
cost  the  consumers  of  Alaska  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  seriously  retarded  Alaska's  progress. 

The  railroads  have  seen  fit  not  to  do  so. 

This  Injustice  cannot  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue. It  contributes  to  the  high  cost  of 
living  In  Alaska  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  progress  and  development  of 
my  State  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
reduce  It.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce 
granted  by  the  Constitution  should  not  be 
misused  with  hnpunlty.  We  are  either  a 
united  Nation  of  equal  States  or  we  are  not. 
If  the  powers  granted  to  the  Congress  In  an- 
other clause  of  the  Constitution — article  I. 
section  8.  clause  3 — "to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  States"  are  to  be  so  mis- 
used as  to  Impoee  burdens  upon  a  particular 
State,  who  among  us  can  say  where  this  dis- 
crimination will  end? 

It  Is  my  Intention  to  use  all  the  power  at 
my  disposal  to  end  this  discrimination 
against  the  State  of  Alaska  by  the  railroads 
Involved  and  as  of  now  approved  by  the  In- 
terstate Conunerce  Commission. 

As  a  beginning,  therefore.  I  have  today  di- 
rected a  letter  to  Mr  M  P  Edbrooke.  chair- 
man. Transcontinental  Prelght  Bureau,  Chi- 
cago. Ill  .  requesting  voluntary  action  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads  In  equalizing  the  freight 
rates  on  goods  destined  for  Alaska  with  those 
destined  for  Hawaii. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  Mr.  Edbrooke  be  Inserted  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  E^REsroiNO  OrncES  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  Grueninc  Mr  President,  It  Is  my  sin- 
cere hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  railroads, 
without  further  ado  on  my  part,  will  recog- 
nize the  Justice  of  Alaska's  position  In  this 
matter.  In  my  opinion  it  Is  manifestly  un- 
fair for  the  railroads  to  use  the  exemption 
given  them  by  the  Congress  from  certain  as- 
pects of  the  antitrust  laws  to  promulgate 
rates  which  discriminate  against  1  of  the 
50  States.  That  Is  a  misuse  of  this  exemp- 
tion. 

It  may  be,  Mr  President,  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  Congress  should  take  a  sec- 
ond look  at  how  the  railroads  are  using  or 
m.lsusing  this  exemption. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this  wUl  not 
become  necessary. 


KxJttBTT    1 

March  23.  1962. 
Mr  M  F  EDBROOKr. 
Chairman.  Transcontinental  Freight  Bureau, 

Union  Station,  Chicago.  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Edbrooke:  The  Imperative  need 
for  low-cost  transportation  between  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  the  mainland  States 
impels  me  to  request  that  the  railroads  re- 
new their  consideration  of  reducing  rates 
on  trafBc  to  Alaska  either  by  application  of 
present  transcontinental  export  rates,  or  by 
publication  of  transcontinental  through 
rates,  which  would  result  In  lower  total 
transportation  charges  than  presently  as- 
sessed through  separately  charged  rail  and 
water  rates  via  Pacific  ports. 

The  high  transportation  costs  on  ship- 
ments to  and  from  Alaska  adversely  affect 
the  economy  of  the  State  in  two  ways:  (1) 
High  transportation  costs  are  the  key  to 
high  living  costs  In  Alaska,  which  increase 
the  c<^sts  of  doing  business  In  Alaska,  there- 
by Impeding  development  of  Industry  and 
commerce:  and  (2)  the  lack  of  low  car'.oad 
rates  to  Alaska  provides  an  lmf>edlment  to 
development  of  wholesale  and  distribution 
businesses  in  the  State. 

New  developments  In  transportation  to 
Alaska  through  Prince  Rupert  should  Justify 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  In  giving 
renewed  consideration  to  their  rate  struc- 
ture. Very  shortly  rail  car  ferry  .service 
will  be  Instituted  between  Prince  Rupert  and 
Whlttler.  Alaska,  for  connection  between  the 
Canadian  railroads  and  the  Alaska  Railroad. 
In  a  few  months,  a  motor  vehicle  ferry  be- 
tween Prince  Rupert  and  Haines,  Alaska, 
will  enable  establishment  of  new  motor  car- 
rier and  piggyback  services. 

The  fact  that  railroads  already  have  In 
effect  transcontinental  rates  for  export  traffic 
to  and  from  Hawaii,  Guam.  Japan  and  other 
foreign  countries,  which  are  much  lower 
than  rates  applicable  to  Alaskan  traffic.  Is 
evidence  of  the  reasonableness  of  my  request. 
Heretofore  refusal  of  American  railroads  to 
remove  this  discrimination  against  Alaskan 
shipments  has  been  Justified  by  them  on 
the  ground  of  lack  of  competition.  However, 
the  competition  is  appearing,  through  devel- 
opment of  Prince  Rupert  as  a  gateway  for 
through  transportation  to  Alaska:  and  the 
continued  maintenance  of  high  rates  by  the 
American  railroads  may  cause  them  and  the 
port  of  Seattle  to  lose  this  traffic  to  the 
Canadian  gateway. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Senate  on  April  27. 
1961.  I  outlined  In  detail,  and  cited  specific 
Instances,  of  the  rate  discriminations  against 
the  State  of  Alaska.  I  note  with  pleasure 
that  some  of  the  high  rates  about  which  I 
complained  have  been  reduced,  at  least  In 
some  degree,  for  specific  commodities.  How- 
ever, the  general  discriminatory  situation  re- 
mains; and  I  continue  to  hope  that  a  means 
win  be  found  for  complete  removal. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  remarks  on 
this  subject  on  April  27.  1961,  and  of  my 
remarks  today. 

Please  give  this  matter  your  attention, 
and  advise  at  an  early  date  concerning  your 
reconsideration  of  this  Important  problem 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Cordially  yours, 

Ernest  Gruening, 

U.S.  Senate 


SHELTERS— A  CRUEL  DECEPTION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  present  time  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  is 
conducting  extremely  Important  hear- 
ings on  House  bill  3516.  the  civil  defense 
fallout  shelter  bill.  Under  the  very 
capable  leadership  of  Chairman  P.  Ed- 


ward H^BEBT.  these  hearings  have  caused 
a  great  deal  of  comment  concerning  our 
entire  civil  defense  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  a  mas- 
sive  fallout  shelter  program,  if  it  is  to 
be  at  all  effective — and  there  is  much 
controversy  as  to  whether  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  an  effective  fallout  shelter 
program — will  cost  the  taxpayers  any- 
where  from  $20  billion  to  $200  billion 
Herman  Kahn,  one  of  the  foremost  pro- 
ponents of  a  fallout  shelter  program,  has 
stated  that  the  most  reasonable  one 
miKht  involve  a  gradual  buildup  from 
about  $1  billion  annually  to  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  under  $5  billion 
annually.  Certainly  he  is  conservative 
in  making  that  estimate  and  yet  he  con- 
siders an  expenditure  of  almost  $5  bil- 
lion annually  to  be  the  minimum  cost  of 
a  national  fallout  shelter  program.  This 
Is  more  than  we  are  spending  today  for 
either  our  space  or  our  foreign-as.sistance 
program.  Is  any  Member  of  the  Congrea 
willing  to  embark  on  a  program  on  this 
magnitude — especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  guarantee  that  it  will  be 
effective?  With  extensive  advances  be- 
ing made  in  rockets  and  nuclear  tech- 
nology, such  a  program  would  probably 
be  obsolete  before  its  completion.  The 
100-hundred  megaton  hydrogen  bomb 
already  has  made  completely  useless  the 
civil  defense  concepts  of  yesterday.  To- 
day's shelters  might  not  be  worth  the 
cost  of  tearing  them  down  tomorrow. 

Furthermore,  there  is  always  the 
threat  of  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare, against  which  these  shelters  are  of 
no  use  whatever.  Once  the  horror  of 
nuclear  war  is  unleashed,  there  will  be 
no  moral  restraint  against  even  more 
deadly  tyF>es  of  warfare.  In  fact,  eco- 
nomically, chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare makes  more  sense,  because  they  de- 
stroy only  human  beings,  not  material 
things 

Even  if  we  assume  that  some  Ameri- 
cans would  have  shelters  that  would  save 
their  lives  in  a  nuclear  war,  what  sort 
of  world  would  they  come  up  to?  What 
would  happen  to  the  buildings  and  to  the 
atmosphere?  What  would  they  do  for 
food,  once  their  2-week  bomb  shelter 
supply  was  exhausted?  Fallout  shelters 
would  likely  be  only  a  means  of  delaying 
death,  if  their  occupants  were  not  in- 
cinerated or  suffocated  instantly. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  all  of  us  arc 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  In  Hambure. 
Germany,  in  an  air  raid  in  which  only 
the  medium-size  conventional  bombs  of 
that  day  were  used,  between  60.000  and 
70.000  men,  women,  and  children  were 
killed  almost  Instantly  In  the  fire  storms 
which  developed  when  they  were  hiding 
In  the  basements  of  their  homes  or  In 
tlie  air-raid  shelters. 

This  is  not  a  pretty  picture  to  paint, 
but  it  Is  the  truth— the  cold  hard  facts 
of  survival  in  a  nuclear  war. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the  silly 
part  of  a  fallout  shelter  program  is  that 
It  Is  based  on  the  premise  that  there 
would  be  adequate  warning  of  a  nu- 
clear attack.  At  most,  there  would  be 
only  15  to  18  minutes  warning.  If  the 
missiles  were  fired  from  submarines  off 
our  shores,  there  might  be   5  minutes 
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warning.  Furthermore.  It  is  not  believ- 
able that  in  a  moment  of  terror,  wives 
separated  from  their  husbands,  hus- 
bands separated  from  their  wives,  or 
children  separated  from  their  parents 
would  abandon  the  rest  of  their  families 
and  would  immediately  rush  into  shel- 
ters. TTiat  is  not  the  way  Americans 
have  behaved  In  times  of  danger  in  the 
past,  and  certainly  it  is  not  the  way  they 
would  behave  in  the  future.  In  this 
regard,  former  President  Eisenhower 
has  said : 

If  I  was  In  the  finest  shelter  In  the  world, 
all  alone,  with  all  my  family  somewhere  else, 
I  just  think  Id  walk  out,  I  don't  want  to 
live  In  that  kind  of  a  world. 

Fuithermore,  Mr.  President,  this 
shelter  program  fosters  a  defeatist  psy- 
chology. We  have  never  been  a  people 
seeking  holes  In  which  to  hide  in  times 
of  danger.  The  beginning  of  a  fallout 
shelter  program  of  this  magnitude  would 
be  just  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
humiliating  defensive  devices,  each 
more  expensive  th£in  the  last,  to  which 
Americans  could  look  forward  to  fleeing 
and  hiding.  As  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  stated  not  long  ago.  "we 
owe  coming  generations  a  richer  herit- 
age than  a  landscape  of  fallout  shelters." 

Mr.  President,  we  are  the  only  major 
Nation  in  the  world  wasting  our  time. 
efforts,  and  resources  on  a  fallout  shelter 
program.  In  my  view,  no  civil  defense 
shelter  program  will  adequately  protect 
our  citizenry  should  the  Soviet  Union 
wage  sudden  attack  against  this  Nation. 
The  survival  of  187  million  Americans — 
Indeed,  of  all  mankind — depends  not  on 
civil  defense  but  on  peace.  It  depends 
not  on  future  shelter  programs  inspired 
by  a  caveman  complex,  but  on  solid, 
workable  International  agreements  to 
stop  nuclear  testing  and  to  end  the 
armaments  race,  always  providing 
adequate  safeguards  for  our  country.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  those 
who  talk  the  loudest  about  civil  defense 
talk  the  least  about  peace. 

The  building  of  fallout  shelters  repre- 
sents a  psychology  of  fear  in  which  we 
Americans  should  not  indulge.  Civil  de- 
fense, as  it  is  conducted  today  and  as  It 
has  been  conducted,  causing  a  waste  of 
more  than  $1  billion  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  is  a  myth.  It  has  been  a  billion 
dollar  plus  boondoggle.  It  is  based  on 
theories  as  antinuated  as  mustache  cups, 
tallow  dins.  Civil  War  cannonballs.  and 
flintlock  muskets. 

In  the  nuclear  age  there  can  be  no 
realistic  civil  defen.se  program.  We 
should  devote  our  efforts  to  the  utmost 
toward  finding  a  peaceful  solution  to 
world  problenis.  That  is  our  only  per- 
manent shelter.  In  the  meantime  we 
must  maintain  our  overwhelming  mili- 
tary, air.  and  missile  superiority.  Com- 
munist dictators  respect  and  fear 
strength. 

Mr.  President,  we  ought  to  be  talking 
about  building  homes  for  our  people 
rather  than  hoodwinking  them  with 
foolish  prattle  about  underground  shel- 
ters. We  should  be  considering  ways  to 
feed  the  two-thirds  of  humanity  who  go 
to  bed  hungry  every  night  rather  than 


telling  Americans  to  store  away  a  2- 
week  supply  of  food  in  useless  shelters, 
so  called. 

Philip  W.  Kelleher,  counsel  for  Repre- 
sentative Hebkxt's  subcommittee,  pre- 
pared a  staff  study  on  the  entire  fallout 
shelter  concept  which  Is  one  of  the  most 
thorough  reviews  on  this  problem  pre- 
pared to  date.  In  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  June  5,  1963,  there  appeared 
an  excellent  editorial  entitled  "Shelters — 
A  Cruel  Deception?"  This  summarizes 
briefly  but  well  Mr.  Kelleher's  study  and 
calls  for  an  end  to  this  shelter  nonsense. 
I  commend  this  to  my  colleagues  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sheltees — A    Cruel    Deception? 

An  Index  to  the  kind  of  world  we  live  In 
today  can  be  found  In  the  Hamburg  fire- 
storm of  July  24,    1943. 

On  that  date  the  British  dropped  a  mere 
2,400  tons  of  conventional  explosives  on  the 
German  port  city.  But  the  consequences  for 
Hamburg  were  catastrophic. 

These  first  bombs  knocked  out  the  water 
mains.  On  succeeding  days  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  small  firebombs  were  dropped  and 
these  were  followed  by  more  blockbusters — 
8.000  tons  In  all.  The  chief  Intelligence  offi- 
cer In  our  London  Embassy,  James  R.  New- 
man, reported  as  follows: 

"We  got  a  phenomenon  that  man  had 
never  seen  before,  except  perhaps  In  pre- 
history. Fires  Joined  together  In  a  radius 
of  3  miles.  Hot  gasses  rose,  while  surround- 
ing cool  air  was  pulled  In  and  acted  as  a 
bellows.  Seventy  thousand  of  Hamburg's 
100,000  trees  splintered  to  earth.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dwelling  units  out 
of  556.000  were  completely  destroyed.  The 
fire  lasted  for  7  days.  Temperatures  fiared 
to  1,400  and  1.800  degrees  so  that  the  bricks 
themselves  actually  burned.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  were  In  shelters  at  the 
time;  all  but  a  negligible  fraction  died  any- 
way. Bodies  were  still  being  dug  up  6 
months  later,  most  of  them  completely  un- 
marked by  fire.  They  had  died  of  suffocation 
and  carbon  monoxide — 70,000  In  all." 

Remember,  this  disaster  was  visited  upon 
Hamburg  20  years  ago  by  a  trifling  8.000 
tons  of  "conventional"  bombs.  Has  It  a 
meaning  for  us  today  when,  in  an  all-out 
thermonuclear  attack,  any  major  American 
city  could  expect  to  be  hit.  not  with  8,000 
tons,  but  with  up  to  the  equivalent  of  100 
billion  tons  of  explosives? 

Surely  It  has.  But  very  few  people  seem 
to  care.  We  think  the  reason  is  not  hard 
to  discover. 

A  House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
headed  by  Representative  Hubert  has  been 
holding  hearings  on  a  Federal  civil  defense 
program,  with  particular  reference  to  fallout 
shelters.  And  an  Associated  Press  man  re- 
ported the  other  day  that  the  hearing  was 
droning  along  before  an  average  audience 
of  35  persons,  some  of  whom  were  dozing. 
Obviously,  nobody  cares  very  much.  And 
this  view  is  reinforced  by  the  recent  deci- 
sion in  Portland,  Oreg.,  to  abolish  its  civil 
defense  program  and  forget  about  It — fallout 
shelters  and  all. 

Why  is  it  that  there  is  so  little  interest, 
so  little  concern?  An  excellent  report  to  the 
Hf'bert  subcommittee  by  its  counsel,  Philip 
W.  Kelleher,  furnishes  at  least  some  of  the 
answers — especially  with  respect  to  fallout 
shelters.  He  quotes  Dr.  Alexander  Langs- 
dorf,  Jr.,  a  physicist  at  the  Argonne  Labora- 
tories, as  saying  in  a  Chicago  newspaper 
Interview   that   the   Russians.  If  they  knew 


we  had  adequate  fallout  protection,  would 
explode  the  bomb  In  the  air  rather  than 
on  the  surface.    Dr.  Langsdorf  added: 

"From  an  alrburst  you  get  a  massive  fire- 
storm which  might  set  all  Chicago  on  fire. 
Concrete  fallout  shelters  would  turn  Into 
ovens,  cooking  the  people  Inside,  If  they 
don't  burn  they  would  probably  suffocate, 
because  all  the  oxygen  would  be  consumed," 

But  let's  suppose  that  some  people  hidden 
away  In  fallout  shelters  In  some  areas  should 
survive.  What  of  them?  Mr.  Kelleher 
quotes  Dr.  John  N.  Wolfe,  chief,  Environ- 
mental Sciences  Branch  of  the  Biology  and 
Medicine  Divisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  as  follows:  "Fallout  shelters  In 
many  areas  seem  only  a  means  of  delaying 
death  and  represent  only  part  of  a  survival 
plan.  With  an  environment  so  completely 
modified,  the  question  is,  where  does  a  man 
go  after  his  sojourn  In  shelters?  What  does 
he  do  upon  emergence?" 

Mr.  Kelleher  elaborated  on  Dr.  Wolfe's 
meaning  In  these  words:  "The  survivor 
emerges  from  h.ls  shelter  only  to  find  that 
communications  and  distribution  systems 
are  damaged  or  destroyed.  If  there  Is  food 
still  undestroyed  it  may  be  contaminated, 
as  will  be  the  water  supply.  It  Is  at  least 
possible  that  the  land  which  he  must  stand 
on  Is  dangerously  radioactive.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  may  svirvive,  but  If  so  it 
will  be  through  pure  luck." 

There  Is,  of  course,  another  side  to  this 
debate,  and  Mr.  Kelleher  presents  it.  But  as 
we  read  his  paper,  he  comes  dovim  squarely  on 
the  side  of  the  argument  which  holds  that 
"the  currently  planned  fallout  shelter  pro- 
gram, or  any  extension  of  it,  would  work  a 
cruel  and  dangerous  deception  on  the  Amer- 
ican people" 

For  our  part,  we  do  not  think  the  American 
people  will  want  to  spend  up  to  $7  billion  for 
fallout  shelters,  much  less  $100  billion  to 
$200  billion  for  blast  shelters.  There  Is  noth- 
ing In  the  American  nature  that  is  com- 
patible with  the  prospect  of  burrowing  Into 
the  ground  to  hide  for  days  and  weeks,  not 
knowing  what  has  happ>ened  to  wives,  chil- 
dren or  parents.  George  Kennan.  speaking 
In  a  somewhat  different  context  some  time 
ago.  J\ist  about  said  It  all  when  he  asked : 

"Are  we  to  flee  like  haunted  creatures  from 
one  defensive  device  to  another,  each  more 
costly  and  humiliating  than  the  one  before, 
cowering  underground  one  day,  breaking  up 
our  cities  the  next,  attempting  to  surround 
ourselves  with  elaborate  electric  shields  on 
the  third,  concerned  only  to  prolong  the 
length  of  our  lives  while  sacrificing  all  the 
values  for  which  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
live?" 

We  think  not.  The  only  remedy,  the  only 
hope.  Is  to  prevent  nuclear  war.  Meanwhile, 
again  borrowing  from  a  quotation  used  by 
Mr.  Kennan:  "Let  us  at  least  walk  like  men, 
with  our  heads  up.  so  long  as  w^e  are  per- 
mitted to  walk  at  all." 


INTERREI.IGIOUS  COMMITTEE  ON 
RACE  RELATIONS:  AN  EXAMPLE 
FOR  AMERICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
clergymen  of  Washington  have  united  to 
arouse  the  conscience  of  the  community 
against  discrimination  and  racial  in- 
equality through  the  formation  of  an 
Interreligious  Committee  on  Race  Re- 
lations. Under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Most  Reverend  Patrick  A.  O'Boyle. 
archbishop,  Catholic  archdiocese  of 
Washington,  this  committee  represents 
a  united  campaign  by  Catholic,  Protes- 
tant, and  Jewish  spiritual  leaders  to  re- 
awaken the  Washington  community  to 
the    great   moral   evils   of   segregation. 
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This  is  a  development  of  immense  im- 
portance, not  only  to  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area,  but  to  the  entire 
Nation. 

One  century  after  the  signing  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  the  struggle 
for  full  civil  equality  Is  rapidly  gaining 
momentum  across  the  country,  in  the 
North  and  the  South,  in  the  East  and  the 
West.  This  is  a  struggle  that  concerns 
every  American.  No  one  can  be  absolved 
of  responsibility  for  the  racial  bias  and 
prejudice  that  has  persisted  these  past 
100  years.  No  one  can  be  absolved  of  the 
responsibility  for  direct  and  forthright 
action  now  to  cleanse  America  of  this 
bias  and  prejudice. 

Members  of  Congress  have  their  re- 
sponsibility to  enact  whatever  additional 
legislation  is  needed  to  guarantee  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  to  every  American 
citizen,  and  to  provide  equal  job  oppor- 
tunities, equal  educational  optjortunities. 
and  equal  opportunities  for  political  par- 
ticipation. The  executive  branch  has 
its  responsiblhty  to  enforce  the  laws  that 
presently  exist  and  to  seek  solutions  to 
the  many  difiBcult  and  tragic  racial  situ- 
ations that  will  undoubtedly  occur  in  the 
coming  months  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  John  P.  Kennedy, 
is  doing  just  this.  He  is  giving  leader- 
ship. I  conmiend  him  for  the  many 
hours  of  diligent  effort  that  he  is  now 
making  in  an  attempt  to  bring  people 
together,  to  gain  a  great  national  con- 
sensus for  the  vast  improvement  of 
racial  relationships  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  our  responsibilities  and  we 
must  not  shirk  them  at  this  critical 
juncture.  But  so  does  every  American 
citizen,  whatever  his  color  of  skin  or 
place  of  residence.  The  challenge  of 
full  racial  equality  reaches  into  every 
American  home  and  touches  every 
Amencan  citizen.  That  Is  why  the  for- 
mation of  the  Interrellgious  Committee 
on  Race  Relations  is  a  development  of 
such  significance 

The  religious  and  spiritual  leaders  in 
every  city  and  town  should  immediately 
establish  similar  interrellgious  commit- 
tees if  they  do  not  already  exist.  Surely 
the  religious  leaders  face  a  historic 
challenge  in  reawakening  the  American 
conscience  to  the  immorality  of  racial 
discrimination.  Ultimately  the  only 
lasting  solution  to  the  evils  of  racial 
prejudice  and  bias  can  be  found  through 
national  acceptance  of  the  moral  obliga- 
tions involved. 

The  root  of  racial  injustice  is  a  failure 
to  accept  the  personal  moral  obligations 
that  rest  upon  every  human  being. 
There  can  be  no  more  pressing  business 
before  the  churches  and  synagogues  of 
this  century  than  to  reaffirm  and  to  re- 
awaken these  obligations.  In  all  frank- 
ness, organized  religion  m  America  has 
not  always  accepted  these  obligations 
and  has  not  always  stood  at  the  fore- 
front of  the  drive  for  racial  equality. 
But  regardless  of  the  past,  we  stand  to- 
day at  a  historic  moment  in  American 
history;  we  must  accept  fully  the  obli- 
gations of  this  moment. 

Other  segments  of  American  society, 
such  as  the  lawyers,  merchants,  doctors, 
teachers,  and  workers,  should  move  at 


once  to  establish  similar  committees  in 
every  local  community. 

It  is  not  necessaiT  to  await  the  for- 
mation of  such  committees  to  promote 
the  removal  of  bias  and  prejudice,  but 
such  committees  can  help,  because  ulti- 
mately the  law.  to  be  effective,  must 
have  popular  acceptance.  Law  enforce- 
ment requires  law  observance.  Moral 
observance,  or  otwervance  of  the  moral 
code,  is  the  best  way  to  gain  law  enforce- 
ment. 

The  evils  of  race  prejudice  are  not 
limited  merely  to  the  segregation  of 
public  facilities  such  as  schools,  stores, 
libraries,  parks,  beaches,  and  meeting 
halls.  These  represent  only  the  most 
obvious  forms  of  racial  intolerance. 
Members  of  the  legal  profession  have  a 
clear  responsibility  to  impart  to  every 
citizen  a  respect  for  full  equality  under 
the  law.  Doctors  have  a  moral  obligation 
to  practice  the  healing  arts  in  behalf 
of  all  our  citizens  and  to  open  hos- 
pital facilities  to  patients  and  other  doc- 
tors without  regard  to  race.  Teachers 
have  the  moral  obligation  to  instruct 
their  students  In  the  American  tradi- 
tions of  freedom  and  equality.  Em- 
ployers and  workers  must  accept  the  ob- 
hgation  of  providing  full  equality  In  job 
opportunities.  No  segment  of  society 
can  consider  itself  removed  from  these 
obligations  or  above  the  turmoil  of  the 
present  struggle. 

No  section  of  America  can  consider  it- 
self immune  from  this  turmoil  and  the 
great  tension  which  now  exists.  Every 
American  has  the  clear  responsibility  to 
enlist  for  the  duration  of  this  struggle. 

The  pattern  established  by  the  newly 
created  Interrellgious  Committee  on 
Race  Relations  should  be  duplicated 
from  one  end  of  America  to  the  other. 
Let  all  men  of  good  will  acknowledge 
that  much  remains  to  be  accomplished 
and  that  precious  little  time  remains  to 
do  it.  Let  us  get  on  with  it  today:  not 
tomorrow,  but  today.  Tomorrow  will  be 
too  late. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  an  article  published  in  today's 
Washington  Post  reporting  on  the  Inter- 
religious  Committee  on  Race  Relations 
and  giving  the  present  membership  of 
the  committee;  and  also  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Voices  of  Cor^cience,"  that 
refers  to  this  committee,  and  published 
in   the   Washington   Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

District  or  Columbia  Chxtrchmen  Uwmc  To 

Arouse  Capital  Against  Racial  Injustices 

(By  Jean  M   White) 

Washington  clergymen  have  united  to  put 
their  preaching  into  practice  by  arousing 
the  conscience  of  the  community  against 
discrimination   as   a   moral   wrong. 

Leaders  of  the  three  major  faiths — Prot- 
estant, Catholic,  and  Jewish — yesterday  an- 
nounced formation  of  a  permanent  Inter- 
rellgious Committee  on  Race  Relations  to 
worlt  for  equality  of  opportunity  for  Negro 
citizens  In  many  fields  Prom  the  first,  yes- 
terday It  was  clear  this  will  mean  more  than 
sermons  from  the  pulpit,  although  these, 
too,  will  be  part  of  the  moral  drive 

The  call,  the  spokesmen  emphasized,  will 
be  for  citizens  to  show  by  action  the  beliefs 
that   they  profess. 


The  Mo«t  Reverend  Patrick  A.  CBoyu 
Catholic  archbishop  of  Waahlngton.  aaldu^ 
42 -member  committee  was  formed  to  brln* 
greater  Impact  on  the  conun unity  as  far  u 
Justice  and  charity  are  concerned.  Area 
churches  and  synagogues,  he  noted,  have 
been  Individually  concerned  about  racial  Jug 
tlce,  but  there  Is  a  need  to  organize  thwr 
moral  force  to  fight  discrimination. 

•Discrimination  U  primarily  a  moral 
Issue,"  the  archbishop  emphasized,  'it  goe, 
beyond  Justice  Justice  can  be  a  very  cold 
thing.  What  Is  needed  Is  charity  and  to 
realize  that   | we  must]    love  our  neighbor" 

Archbishop  O'Boyle  Is  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Cochalrmen  are  Blahon 
William  F  Crelghton,  of  the  Washington 
Episcopal  diocese;  Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord 
of  the  Methodist  Conference;  Bishop  Small- 
wood  E.  Williams,  of  the  Bible  Way  Church 
Worldwide,  and  Rabbi  Lewis  A.  Welntraub 
president  of  the  Washington  Board  of  Rabbia 

Archbishop  O'Boyle  emphasized  that  the 
seven  standing  committees  will  be  'working 
committees' •  and  repeated  another  member' 
observation  that  he  didn't  want  them  'to 
die  from  paralysis  by  analysis" 

At  a  press  conference,  spokesmen  showed 
that  the  clergymen  already  are  backing  up 
their  preaching  with  action.     They  reported 

Consideration  Is  being  given  to  an  antl- 
discrimination  clause  In  church-related  con- 
tracts. 

housing   order    asked 

Archbishop  O'Boyle  estimated  churches 
may  spend  $40  million  a  year  in  the  Washing- 
ton  area  on  construction.  The  Catholic 
church  Itself  spends  $5  to  $7  million  a  year  on 
church  and  school  buildings  In  the  area 
he  said 

The  housing  committee  already  has  voted 
to  send  an  appeal  to  the  District  CommU- 
sloners  to  Issue  an  antl-dlscrlmlnatlon  hous- 
ing order  without  delay. 

The  groups  apprentice  training  commit- 
tee Is  cooperating  with  the  Labor  Department 
to  develop  opportunities  for  apprentice  train- 
ing and  merit  promotion  for  Negroes  In 
the  construction  trades. 

A  program  of  exchange  visits  betwen  white 
and  Negro  families  will  be  expanded,  and  a 
full-time  executive  secretary  may  be  hired 
to  carry  out  the  visitation  program  on  an 
Interrellgious  basis. 

The  Reverend  David  O.  Colwell,  president 
of  the  Greater  Washington  Council  of 
Churches,  noted  that  the  Issue  of  housing 
discrimination  is  "greater  than  an  ordi- 
nance" 

"It  is  also  a  group  of  persons  that  live  in 
a  neighborhood,"  he  emphasized.  "We  need 
persons  In  the  community  to  act  out  their 
religious  professions  In  their  own  neighbor- 
hood and  as  they  themselves  are  Involved  In 
buying,  selling  and  renting  real  esUte " 

stubborn  problem 

Bishop  Williams  singled  out  discrimina- 
tion In  apprentice  training  as  one  of  the 
major  concerns  of  the  Negro  community  It 
has  been  "a  very  stubborn  problem,"  he 
said,  and  has  contributed  to  many  Negro 
youths  dropping  out  of  schools  becavise  they 
know  doors  of  opportunity  are  shut  to  them 

The  local  committee  grew  out  of  a  meet- 
ing held  by  Catholic.  Jewish,  and  Protestant 
leaders  In  Chicago  last  January.  One  of  the 
recommendations  of  this  National  Confer- 
ence on  Religion  and  Race  was  that  com- 
munities unite  the  "local  forces  of  religion" 
in  a  struggle  to  bring  about  racial  Justice, 
charity,  and  understanding 

The  full  list  follows: 

Chairman  The  Most  Reverend  Patrick  A 
O'Boyle.  archbishop.  Catholic  archdiocese 
of  Washington. 

Cocnairman.  Blsnop  William  F.  Crelghton. 
Epl.scopal  diocese  of  Washington;  Bishop 
John  Wesley  Lord  Methodist  Conference; 
Bishop  Smiillwood  E  Williams.  Bible  Wny 
Church    Worldwide;     and    Rabbi    Lewis    .^ 
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Welntraub.  president.  Washington  Board  of 
Babbls. 

Steering  Committee 

The  Rer.  Walter  E.  Pauntroy.  New  Bethel 
Baptist  Church:  Isaac  Franck.  executive  di- 
rector, Jewish  Community  Council  of  Greater 
Washington;  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Franklin  Jack- 
son, John  Wesley  AME  Zlon  Church;  Dr. 
Virgil  E.  Lowder.  executive  director;  Council 
of  Churches  of  Greater  Washington;  Aubrey 
Robinson  Jr.,  Protestant  layman:  Magr  John 
S.  Spence.  director  of  education.  Catholic 
Archdiocese. 

Standinff  committees 
Person-to-Person  Communication 
Chairman:  Dr.  E.  Franklin  Jackson,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  E.  L.  Harrison.  Shlloh  Baptist 
Church;  Dr.  Duncan  Howlett.  All  Souls  Uni- 
tarian Church;  Mrs.  John  Posey.  St.  Gabriel's 
Catholic  Church;  Capt.  Charles  Stargel.  Prot- 
estant layman;  the  Reverend  Wayne  Woods, 
Augustana  Lutheran  Church. 

Legal 
Chairman:  John  Moore.  Catholic  layman; 
Henry  T.  Alexander.  Catholic  layman;  Rich- 
ard K.  Lyon,  president,  Jewish  Community 
Council  of  Greater  W.ishlngton;  Aubrey  Rob- 
inson. Jr..  Msgr.  John  Roeder.  chancellor, 
Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Washington. 

Employment 

Chairman:  Msgr.  George  Glngras,  Sts.  Paul 
and  Augustine  Catholic  Church;  Julian 
Dugas.  Protestant  layman;  the  Reverend 
Qulnland  Gordon.  Church  of  the  Atonement 
(Episcopal);  Rabbi  Eugene  J.  Llpman,  Tem- 
ple Slnal;  Robert  G  McGulre.  Catholic  lay- 
man; Canon  Richard  Williams.  Episcopal  Di- 
ocese of  Washington. 

Housing 

Chairman:  The  Reverend  Walter  E.  Faun- 
troy;  Floyd  Agostlnelll.  Catholic  layman; 
William  Calomlrls,  Greek  Orthodox  layman; 
Rabbi  Harry  J  Kaufman,  president.  Rabbin- 
ical Council  of  Washington;  the  Reverend 
Jefferson  P.  Rogers.  Church  of  the  Redeemer 
(Presbyterian) . 

Welfare 

Chairman:  Sterling  Tucker,  Protestant  lay- 
man; Magr.  Leo  J.  Coady.  director.  Catholic 
Charities  of  W.ishlngton;  the  Reverend  David 
0.  Colwell,  president.  Council  of  Churches  of 
Greater  W.ishlngton;  Dr.  VlrgU  E.  Lowder, 
Mlntener  Bradshaw.  Protestant  layman. 

Education 
Chairman:  Harry  N.  Roscnfleld,  Jewish 
layman;  Dr.  William  A.  Banner.  Protestant 
layman;  the  Reverend  Theodore  Bowen,  Cal- 
vary Methodist  Church;  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Theodore  3.  Ledbetter.  Plymouth  Congrega- 
tional Church;  the  Reverend  Dr.  Russell  C. 
Stroup.  Georgetown  Presbyterian  Church. 

Public   Relations 

Chairman:  Edward  B.  Lyman,  Catholic 
layman;  Isaac  Franck;  George  Hartford, 
Catholic  layman.  Dr.  John  H.  Satterwhlte. 
Wesley  Theological  Seminary;  Mouslgnor 
Spence. 

The  committee  is  still  In  the  process  of 
formation.  A  few  additional  members  will 
be  named  shortly. 


Thk  Voices  or  Conscience 
The  formation  of  an  Interrellgious  Com- 
mittee on  Race  Relations  Is  Immensely  In- 
spiring and  hopeful.  Catholic,  Protestant 
and  Jewish  spiritual  leaders  In  the  Capital 
have  Joined  to  undertake  what  Is  essentially 
a  religious  responsibility— an  awakening  of 
the  American  conscience  to  the  Immorality 
of  racial  discrimination. 

This  Is  really  the  key  to  the  race  problem — 
a  recognition  that  It  is  In  essence  a  moral 
problem,  a  choice  between  good  and  evil. 
So  much  has  been  said  about  the  aocla:  and 
economic  con.'^equences  of  a  failure  to  come 
to  grips  with  discrimination,  so  much  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  niceties  of  law 


and  politics,  that  the  root  of  the  matter  has 
been  largely  forgotten.  The  root  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  denial  of  rlghu  and  opportunities 
to  any  man  is  a  denial  of  Justice  and  of 
human  brotherhood. 

To  make  Americans  understand  this  la  a 
vital  office  of  religion.  Once  It  Is  understood, 
the  healing  Influences  of  conciliation  and 
persuasion  can  administer  their  medicine. 
Once  it  Is  understood,  political  leadership 
can  work  out  speedy  and  effective  remedies. 

It  Is  no  overstatement  to  say  that  the 
eradication  of  racial  discrimination  Is  one 
of  the  most  momentous  problems  facing 
America  today.  If  It  can  point  a  way  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  religion  will  point 
the  way  to  a  liberation  of  the  human  spirit. 


U.S.   ENTRY   INTO  SUPERSONIC 
TRANSPORT  FIELD 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  President  announced  that  he 
was  committing  this  Nation  to  erter  the 
world  competition  to  produce  the  world's 
fastest  supersonic  air  transport. 

This  decision  will  be  accepted  by  the 
American  people  as  a  necessary  one  if 
this  Nation  is  to  preserve  its  position  as 
a  major  air  carrier  and  as  a  major  pro- 
ducer of  civilian  aircraft,  which,  in  turn, 
has  contributed  substantially  to  the 
superiority  of  our  military  air  capacity. 
The  President's  statement,  apparently 
spontaneous  as  it  was,  perhaps  came  as 
a  surprise  to  many,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  administration,  who  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  development  of  the 
supersonic  aircraft  concept. 

Some  time  ago  the  administration  re- 
quested the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  ini- 
tiate studies  concerning  the  feasibility 
of  developing  a  supersonic  transport. 
My  information  at  this  time  indicates 
that  only  one  report  has  been  completed, 
namely,  that  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  and  that  the  results  of  this  re- 
port were  indecisive  and  presented  sev- 
eral alternative  proposals.  Reports  from 
other  agencies  have  not  been  made  and 
this  Presidential  decision,  coming  as  it 
did.  on  the  day  following  the  annoimce- 
mcnt  that  a  major  American  airline 
would  purchase  supersonic  aircraft  from 
British  and  French  firms  raises  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  President's 
decisions  represented  the  product  of 
sound  engineermg  and  economic  analy- 
sis or  a  tardy  response  to  a  need  that  our 
airline  industry  and  the  governments  of 
other  major  powers,  including  the 
U.S.S.R..  have  long  recognized. 

The  development  of  supersonic  air- 
craft undoubtedly  will  require  such  a 
larse  expenditure  of  funds  and  the  con- 
solidation of  such  a  trcmendou.s  amount 
of  technical  and  Industrial  capacity  that 
its  development  is  beyond  the  'capability 
of  private  industry  alone.  Government 
participation  is  essential. 
This  fact  rai.ses  two  interestin,!i  points: 
First,  undoubtedly  a  siirnificant  factor 
in  the  administration's  delay  in  reach- 
ing a  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's participation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  superaircraft  has  been 
based  upon  its  tremendous  cost  and  re- 
lationship of  that  great  cost  to  our  enor- 
mous   expenditures    for    defense    and 


space.  Recognizing  this  fact,  a  real 
paradox  develops:  On  the  one  hand,  we 
recognize  the  Umted  States  carries  the 
major  portion  of  the  free  world's  defense 
in  thermonuclear  missile  delivery  sys- 
tems, in  NATO,  and  a  major  share  of 
the  cost  of  pobcing  the  peace  through 
the  United  Nations  and  in  unilateral  ac- 
tiorts.  We  also  observe,  on  the  other 
hand,  two  nations  which  have  committed 
their  resources  with  their  private  indus- 
tries to  develop  supersonic  aircraft, 
which  are  in  turn  sold  to  an  American 
company.  These  same  two  countries, 
England  and  France,  are  as  of  this 
month,  over  $17  million  In  arrears  in 
their  payments  to  the  United  Nations 
and  have  not  fulfilled  their  commit- 
ments to  the  NATO  Alliance. 

While  this  Nation  apparently  delays 
its  decision  to  build  such  a  supersonic 
aircraft  because  of  our  enormous  defense 
expenditures,  other  nations  failing  to  ful- 
fill their  defense  commitments  are  placed 
in  a  better  competitive  position  with 
American  industry. 

Perhaps  this  inconsistency  will  chip 
away  at  our  world  prestige,  but  of 
greater  importance  is  the  adverse  effect 
upon  our  balance  of  payments  and  still 
more  Important,  the  loss  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  our  people  in  their  na- 
tional policymakers. 

The  second  factor  is  that  we  now 
launch  upon  another  major  technologi- 
cal and  industrial  race  with  a  delayed 
start.  This  undertaking  provides  us 
with  a  new  opportunity  to  insure  that 
this  adventure  is  carried  forth  with  the 
kind  of  efficiency  and  capability  which 
will  restore  public  confidence  in  the  abil- 
ity of  its  Government  to  undertake  these 
bold  ventures  in  cooperation  with  private 
enterprise. 

At  this  point,  I  am  compelled  to  ob- 
serve that  the  manner  in  which  this 
program  is  now  being  initiated  could 
well  embark  us  upon  the  same  course  of 
development  which  has  produced  the 
controversy  surrounding  the  procure- 
ment of  the  military  all-service  fighter 
known  as  the  TFX. 

Until  the  report  is  rendered  by  the  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  I  ohall  not 
criticize  or  condemn  those  involved  in 
the  TFX  controversy.  Yet  the  Nation 
has  been  told  that  the  civilian  chiefs  in 
the  Pentagon  selected  an  aircraft  more 
expensive  to  produce  and  less  capable  in 
performance  over  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendations of  military  personnel  long 
experienced  in  this  field.  I  would  note 
that  if  this  is  the  price  we  must  pay  in 
order  to  preserve  civilian  authority  over 
the  military  then  It  must  be  paid — be- 
cause whatever  mistakes  and  errors  of 
judgment  may  be  made  by  the  civilian 
heads  of  the  Defense  Department,  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  civilian  authority  over  the  mili- 
tary is  essential. 

Let  us  hope  that  upon  completion  of 
this  undertaking  the  final  product  will 
not  be  the  result  of  the  same  agonizing 
procedure  to  which  the  TFX  has  been 
submitted.  Let  us  hope  that  the  efforts 
of  this  country  in  this  instance  will 
produce  a  safe,  supersonic  aircraft  which 
is  profitable  to  operate  and  which  will 
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be.   without  question,  superior  in   per- 
formance. 

On  February  28  of  this  year,  Senator 
Cask,  of  New  Jersey,  introduced  two  bills. 
S.  960  and  S.  961,  which  were  designed 
to  assure  that  the  awarding  of  contracts 
for  work  such  as  that  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  aircraft  would  be  based 
upon   technical   competence  and   would 
be   above  reproach  for  reasons   of   in- 
fluence unrelated  to  competence.    These 
bills  would,  first,  require  that  a  record  be 
maintained,  open  to  public  inspection,  of 
all  ex   parte  communications,   whether 
written  or  oral,  in  regard  to  a  defense  or 
space    contract    by    anyone,    including 
Members  of  Congress  or  the  executive 
branch,  other  than  the  bidder;   second, 
require  full,  complete,  and  prompt  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  the  basis  on   which   a 
negotiated  contract  award  is  made,  ex- 
cept    for     information     classified     for 
security  provision,  or  where  forbidden  by 
existmg  law;    third,  establish   a  special 
joint   House-Senate   committee   author- 
ized to  review  defense  and  space  con- 
tract awards,  with  primary  attention  to 
negotiated       contracts. — Congressional 
Record,  February  28.  1963.  page  3214. 

It  seems  to  me   that   this  legislation 
becomes  more  appropriate  as  we  embark 
on  this  new  program.     I  want  to  con- 
gratulate Senator  Case  for  his  diligence 
in  producing  the  bills  which  he  spon- 
sored.   I  do  have  some  concern,  however, 
as  to  whether  these  two  bills  will  be  broad 
enough  to  cover  the  development  pro- 
gram involved  in  producing  a  supersonic 
aircraft.    This  is  particularly  true  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  administration  has 
obviously  not  secured  the  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  planes  development 
from   the   Department   of   Defense,   the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Lacking  a  clear  decision  on  this  point  it 
is    not    possible    to    determine    whether 
Senator   Case's   bills   are   at    this   point 
adequate  to  cover  this  program.     At  the 
proper  time  I  will  propose  amendments 
to  Senator  Cases  bills,  amendments  to 
which  I  am  sure  will  agree,  which  will 
make  certain  that  the  controversies  sur- 
rounding the  TFX  are  not  carried  over 
to  the  supersonic  aircraft. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr.  President. 
I  have  listened  Intently  to  the  major  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson). 
It  is  a  very  informative,  very  thought- 
ful, and  very  important  statement.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  Senators  who  are 
not  present  in  the  Chamber  will  read  his 
speech  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  commend  him  for  the  statement  he 
has  made  repeatedly  that  civilian  au- 
thority must  always  be  supreme  over  the 
military  in  this  country  That  is  what 
was  provided  by  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution It  cannot  be  reaffirmed  too 
often  in  the  Senate.  Personally  I  feel 
that  there  is  no  p)enalty  that  we  as 
Americans  should  not  be  prepared  to  pay 
in  order  to  preserve  civilian  authority 
over  the  military 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  I  congratulate  him  upon  an  excel- 
lent statement. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 


Jun£ 


NUCLEAR  TESTING 
Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President,  a  week 
ago  last  Monday,  a  Senate  resolution 
sponsored  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  DoddI  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey!, but  cosponsored  by  a  number  of 
other  Senators,  including  myself,  was 
offered  on  the  subject  of  a  test-ban 
treaty  The  resolution  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
As  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution,  I  hope 
that  hearings  will  promptly  be  held  and 
that  the  resolution  will  be  favorably 
reported 

The  purport  of  the  resolution  was  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  in  sup- 
port of  a  test-ban  treaty  confined  to 
testing  in  the  atmosphere  and  under 
water,  but  excluding  testing  under- 
ground, and  leaving  unmentioned  pos- 
sible testing  in  outer  space.  Although 
I  cosponsor  the  resolution  and  say  again 
that  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted,  I  now 
wish  to  make  some  comments  and  some 
qualifications. 

In  the  first  place.  I  believe  that  test- 
ing in  outer  space  should  be  added  to  the 
area  to  be  covered  by  the  treaty  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  much,  if  any,  re- 
sponsible scientific  opinion  which  t)e- 
lieves  that  nuclear  testing  In  outer  space 
can  be  conducted  without  detection  by 
nations  other  than  the  nation  conduct- 
ing the  tests.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
there  is  much,  if  any.  scientific  opinion 
which  would  hold  that  the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  testing  in  outer  space  would  be 
justified  by  any  pragmatic  or  practical 
results  which  would  be  of  aid  in  increas- 
ing the  nuclear  capability  of  the  testing 
nation. 

In  the  second  place,  while  I  support 
the  resolution,  hoping  that  it  will  be 
amended  in  committee  as  I  have  just  in- 
dicated. I  feel  impelled  to  point  out  that 
this  proposal  Is  already  before  the 
Geneva  Disarmament  Conference,  hav- 
ing been  tabled  there  by  the  United 
States  of  America  last  August.  Our 
proposal  of  last  August  is  substantially 
similar  to  the  Dodd-Humphrey  resolu- 
tion. Moreover,  as  long  as  5  years 
ago,  we  submitted  to  the  Russians  com- 
parable proposals. 

My  recollection  is  that  the  first  Sena- 
tor to  endorse  such  a  proposal  was  Al- 
bert Gore  of  Tennessee,  who  made  the 
suggestion  on   the   floor  of   the  Senate 
several  years  ago,  after  returning  from 
a  disarmament   conference  at  which  a 
test-ban  treaty  was  under  consideration 
Third.    I   feel   impelled    to    point   out 
that   there  seems  little,  if  any,  chance 
that    the    Russians    would    agree    to    a 
treaty  along  the  lines  suggested  In  the 
Dodd-Humphrey    resolution       For    the 
past  5  years,  the  Russians  have  consist- 
ently said  "nyef  to  such  a  suggestion. 
One  can  only  speculate  as  to  their  rea- 
sons   for    that    position       Certainly,     I 
have  no  secret  infoi-mation  that  would 
make  me  capable  of  fully  assessing  either 
Russian   capabilities  or   Russian   Inten- 
tions.    But  one  can  speculate  that  in  all 
probability  the  Russians  are  not  inter- 
ested In  such  a  treaty,  because  they  real- 
ly are  not  any  good  at  testing  under- 
ground     I  think  the  Information  is  In 
the   public    domain    that    the    Russians 


have  conducted  few  tests  undergrounri 
so  far,  and  that  there  Is  good  reason  tn 
believe  that  those  tests  were  not  partlcu 
larly    successful.     It    requires    a    larte 
amount   of  know-how   to  test  succeM 
fully  underground.     It  takes  much  ex" 
pense  to  prepare  an  underground  testlns 
site,  where  underground  nuclear  explo 
slons  can  be  conducted  without  Immedl* 
ately  being  detected  by  opposite  number 
countries.     So  far.  the  Russians  have  in 
dicated   ver>-   little   Interest  In  creatine 
for   themselves   a   capability   of   under- 
ground tesUng  which  would  prove  fruit- 
ful of  pragmatic  results. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians  know 
that  we  are  quite  good  at  underground 
testing,  for  we  have  made  public  the  re- 
sults of  a  good  many  of  our  tests  We 
have  publicly  stated  that  we  Intended 
in  due  course  to  continue  them,  although 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  tests  which 
were  to  have  taken  place  last  month  were 
temporarily  postponed  by  the  President 
In  the  hope  of  getting  a  test-ban  agree- 
ment. 

The  principal  useful  results  of  under- 
ground nuclear  testing  are  to  develop 
tactical  nuclear  weapons.  I  believe  it 
is  the  present  philosophy  of  the  Russian 
armed  forces  that  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  not  of  much  use.  for  the  reason 
that  If  they  are  once  used,  an  all-out 
nuclear  war  would  inevitably  develop 
a  war  in  which  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  having  nuclear  warheads  would 
be  utilized. 

Therefore,  there  Is  good  ground  for 
believing  that  the  Russians  think  the  ex- 
pense of  further  developing  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  by  underground  test- 
ing is  unwarranted,  since  their  use  would 
trigger  an  all-out  nuclear  war. 

So  I  am  not  at  all  sanguine  that  much 
will  come  from  the  suggestion  embodied 
in  the  Dodd-Humphrey  resolution.  How- 
ever. It  Is  worth  pointing  out — and  this 
Is   the   principal   reason   why   I   join  In 
sponsoring  the  resolution — that  such  a 
treaty  would  have  a  far  better  change  of 
ratification  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Senate  than  would  the  type  of  nuclear- 
test-ban   treaty  which   has  been  under 
such   vigorous  public   discussion  during 
the  past  several  months.    Such  a  treaty, 
which  would  ban  tests  In  all  elements- 
underground,   outer   space,    underwater, 
and  In   the  atmosphere — would,  in  the 
opinion   of    the   preponderant  .scientific 
brains  In  this  country,  still  require  a  sig- 
nificant   number    of    onslte    inspections 
and    several    .seismic   detection   stations 
con.structed  on  the  soil  of  the  opposite 
number  country.    The  Russians  and  the 
Executive  arm  of  our  Government  are 
not  far  apart   as  regards  arriving  at  an 
agreement  with  respect  to  such  a  treaty, 
although  there  are  a  number  of  very  im- 
portant details  to   be  worked  out  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  procedures 
In    connection    with    onslte    in.spections, 
and  although  there  remain  to  be  settled 
a    number    of    Important    details    with 
respect  to  the  construction  of  and  ac- 
cess to  the  seismic  detection  stations  to 
be  built  on  the  soil  of  the  opposite  num- 
ber  country.      Nevertheless,   one   would 
would    think    that    if    agreement    were 
reached  as  to  the  number  of  such  sta- 
tions and  the  number  of  onslte  Inspec- 
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ttons.  the  details  and  procedures  which 
I  have  just  mentioned  could  be  speedily 
agreed  upon. 

The  Russians  have  offered  two  or 
three  onslte  inspections,  and  we  have 
offered  seven.  Therefore,  the  gap  is  a 
very  narrow  one;  and  it  would  seem  that 
this  gap  could  be  bridged  if  the  Russians 
would  budge — although  they  would  have 
to  budge  a  considerable  distance — and 
if  our  government  would  budge  a  little, 
again — only  a  very  little  Inasmuch  as 
our  government  has  already  made  a  sub- 
stantial decrease  in  the  number  of  in- 
spections upon  which  it  would  insist. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  rea- 
son why  our  representatives  have  so  de- 
creased the  number  of  irispectlons  our 
country  would  require  is  that  during  the 
last  few  years  the  art  of  seismic  detection 
has  progressed  so  substantially  that  it  is 
now  unnecessary  to  have  very  many  on- 
site  inspections  or  very  many  seismic  de- 
tection stations  located  on  the  soil  of  the 
opposite  number  country.  This  Is  be- 
cause national  detection  stations  located 
on  our  own  soil  or  on  the  soil  of  our  allies 
are  competent  to  detect  and  to  distin- 
guish between  suspicious  seismic  events 
which  might  take  place  on  the  soil  of 
Soviet  Russia — to  such  an  extent  that  it 
can  readily  be  determined  whether  they 
are  earthquakes  or  whether  they  are  nu- 
clear explosions.  With  only  a  limited 
number  of  onslte  inspections,  we  could 
be  reasonably  well  assured  that  cheat- 
ing In  connection  with  underground  test- 
ing was  not  occurring. 

Perhaps  It  is  desirable  to  add  what 
everyone  knows — namely,  that  testing 
under  water  or  in  the  atmosphere  and.  In 
the  overwhelming  number  of  cases,  in 
outer  space  can  be  detected  by  national 
detection  stations  erected  on  our  own  soil 
or  on  the  soil  of  our  allies. 

Therefore,  I  am  of  the  view  that  there 
Is  a  far  better  prospect  of  negotiating  a 
test-ban  treaty  which  will  encompass  all 
four  elements — outer  space,  the  atmos- 
phere, under  water,  and  underground — 
than  there  is  to  negotiate  the  kind  of 
treaty  which  I  am  sure  would  readily  be 
ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  which  is  em- 
bodied In  the  Dodd-Humphrey  resolution 
which  I  join  in  sponsoring. 

The  difficulty  with  the  broader  treaty 
Is,  of  course,  that  there  is  grave  doubt 
whether  such  a  treaty  would  be  ratified 
by  the  Senate,  even  If  It  were  negotiated 
by  the  President.  With  this  situation 
in  mind.  I  speak  today. 

Of  cour.se  we  should  make  every  effort 
to  persuade  the  Russians  to  accept  the 
kind  of  treaty  embodied  In  the  Dodd- 
Humphrey  resolution.  We  could  hope 
the  Ru.ssians  would  change  their  minds, 
and  would  go  along.  If  they  did.  we 
would  be  reasonably  "in  the  clear,"  for, 
as  I  have  said  before,  such  a  treaty  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  ratified  by  the  Senate 
without  too  much  difficulty — assuming, 
of  course,  that  it  had  behind  it  the  strong 
support  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

However,  I  suggest  that  if  this  effort 
is  asain  made,  but  again  falls,  we  should 
nonetheless  press  forward  for  a  more 
comprehensive  type  of  treaty.  I  also 
suiJMest  that  the  genie  is  not  out  of  the 
bottle,  even  though  the  President  sug- 


gested he  is,  and  that  the  genie  will  not 
be  out  of  the  bottle  for  some  time. 

It  is  true  that  France  has  acquired  a 
nuclear  capability,  and  that  In  the  near 
future  Communist  China  probably  will 
acquire  a  more  primitive  type  of  nuclear 
capability.  In  all  likelihood  Russia  will 
again  test  nuclear  bombs  In  the  atmos- 
phere. I  think  that  would  be  unjustified, 
and  not  in  the  interest  of  world  peace, 
and  uncalled  for  by  any  basic  situation. 
Nevertheless,  even  so,  I  believe  that  even 
if  Russia  does  so  we  should  persist  and, 
in  the  next  few  years,  might  negotiate  a 
satisfactory  test-ban  treaty — and  I  be- 
lieve that  our  proposal  at  Geneva  is  such 
a  treaty — which  could  be  agreed  to  by 
both  Russia  and  the  United  States. 

I  also  believe  it  would  be  possible,  all 
things  considered,  with  the  support  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  other  major 
powers,  and  the  underdeveloped  nations, 
to  brmg  such  pressure  upon  France,  and 
later  upon  Communist  China,  that  they 
could  be  compelled  Co  join  In  such  a  test- 
ban  treaty.  So  I  hope  this  effort  will 
be  continued. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  today  because 
the  real  problem  is  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
the  real  danger  is  that  the  military- 
Industrial  complex,  against  which  ex- 
President  Elsenhower  so  explicitly  warn- 
ed us  less  than  a  year  ago,  with  its  allies 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in 
the  Senate,  will  be  able  to  create  in  the 
Senate,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  coun- 
try, a  climate  of  opinion  which  will  make 
it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  this 
body  to  ratify  such  a  treaty  If  It  is  sub- 
mitted to  us  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Therefore,  I  say  the  first  and  the  high- 
est priority  should  be  given  to  efforts  to 
assure  an  open  and  extensive  debate  in 
depth  on  the  merits  of  such  a  test-ban 
treaty,  so  that  as  our  negotiators  at 
Geneva  press  forward  next  month,  next 
fall,  next  winter,  and  next  spring,  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  such  a  treaty,  they 
can  be  assured  that  the  organs  of  Amer- 
ican Government  will  stand  behind  them 
and  will  support  them  if  they  return  to 
us  with  such  a  treaty. 

Accordingly  I  suggest  that  it  is  time 
for  the  President  to  speak  out.  It  Is 
time  for  those  of  us  who  support  the 
President  to  continue  to  speak  out. 

I  am  gravely  concerned  about  the 
secret  hearings  now  being  conducted  in 
the  Subcommittee  on  Preparedness  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Armed  Services.  Since 
those  hearings  are  conducted  in  secret, 
I  do  not  know  what  is  being  said.  I  have 
gone  out  of  my  way  not  to  find  out,  be- 
cause I  do  not  wish  to  have  access  to 
secret  information  to  which  my  formal 
duties  do  not  entitle  me,  and  informa- 
tion which,  if  I  had  it,  I  might  later  be 
accused  of  having  Illegally  leaked.  But 
I  do  know  that  the  service  Secretaries — 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  high  military  officials — 
have  been  called  before  that  subcommit- 
tee, for  that  information  has  been  in  the 
press.  I  am  fearful  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  a  number 
of  other  high  ranking  advisers  of  the 
President  who  unanimously  recommend- 


ed to  him  that  he  should  table  at  Geneva 
the  treaty  which  he  did  table  covering 
a  test  ban  will  not  be  given  or  will  not 
take  an  adequate  opportunity  to  bring 
his  case  before  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  already  recommended  to 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Disarmament  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  that  he  should  hold 
open  hearings  on  this  general  subject  so 
that  the  F>oint  of  view  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  might  more  clearly 
be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  before  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  has  assured  me  that  in  due 
course  such  hearings  will  be  held.  I 
hope  that  a  further  and  detailed  briefing 
will  be  given  to  all  Senators  who  are 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  concerning  the  position 
of  the  administration  with  resF>ect  to  the 
test-ban  treaty  which  we  have  tabled  at 
Greneva,  in  order  that  they  may  know 
in  mtimate  detail  why  the  President  did 
present,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
such  a  treaty — who  advised  him  to  do  so, 
who,  if  anyone,  urged  him  not  to  do  so, 
and  why  he  and  his  principal  swivisers 
believe  that  such  a  treaty  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States,  and  would 
better  protect  our  national  security  than 
an  unlimited  continuation  of  the  arms 
race  with  its  nuclear  terror,  as  is  the 
present  situation. 

Until  those  things  are  done,  we  are  in 
danger  that  the  Russians  would  shift 
position,  would  accept  our  treaty  pro- 
posal, that  it  would  be  signed,  brought 
back  to  the  Senate  and  rejected,  because 
we  could  not  summon  two-thirds  of  all 
Senators  present  and  voting  to  support 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  his 
Secretary  of  Defense,  his  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Director  of  his  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  I  hope 
that  tragedy  will  not  come  to  pass.  For 
that  reason,  I  speak  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


RESTRAINT    OF    THOMAS    SOULES, 
U.S.  CITIZEN,  IN  ECUADOR 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  relating  to 
Thomas  Soules,  U.S.  citizen,  who  has 
not  been  permitted  to  leave  Ecuador,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  on  Thomas  Sotjles,  U.S.  CmzEN 
Not  PERMrpTED  To  Leave  Ecuadoe 

I  am  greatly  concerned  over  the  ofBclal 
restraints  placed  on  the  departure  from 
Ecuador  of  a  constituent  of  my  State. 
Thomas  Soules.  I  have  taken  up  this  mat- 
ter with  the  Department  of  State  and  dis- 
cussed It  on  May  31  with  our  Ambassador 
to  Ecuador  who  is  visiting  Washington.  The 
facts  revealed  by  these  conversations  are  as 
follows : 

After  serving  as  port  captain  of  the  Port 
of  Guayaquil  for  more  than  4  years  Mr. 
Soules'  contract  was  terminated  on  March 
28,  1963.  He  was  summoned  to  testify  be- 
fore a  congressional  committee  on  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Port  of  Guayaquil  and  did  so 
on  May  7.  His  testimony  was  controversial 
and   antagonized   many  people   in  Ecuador. 
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He  was  not  permitted  to  sail  with  his  family 
Crom  Ouaysqull  and  waa  placed  uader  ar- 
rest on  May  U.     He  was  released  on  May  13 

under  a  writ  of  liabeaa  corpus  and  the 
charges,  wlilch  have  not  yet  been  clearly  de- 
fined, were  at  that  time  dropped.  Neverthe- 
less. Mr.  Soules  was  not  allowed  to  lejive 
Ecuador  and  an  order  for  his  deter. tlon  was 
ai^tn  Issued.  So  far  as  the  Embassy  has 
been  .ible  to  ascertain  this  action  was  based 
on  Mr.  Scales'  alleged  failure  to  return  the 
master  key  to  the  port  and  it  has  continued 
In  effect  despite  evidence  that  the  key  was. 
m  fact,  returned. 

The  Ambassador  has  described  to  me  his 
strong  representations  to  the  highest  offi- 
cials In  the  Government  over  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  lack  of  Justification  under 
Ecuadorean  law  far  Mr.  Soules"  detention  and 
denial  of  the  right  to  return  to  his  own 
country.  Although  the  Ambassador  consist- 
ently received  assurances  that  this  unfor- 
tunate matter  would  be  promptly  resolved, 
the  detention  order  against  Mr  Soules  Is 
still  In  effect  and  he  Is  still  unable  to  leave 
Ecuador. 

I  am  appalled  that  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  Is  being  subjected  to  persecution  be- 
cause of  testimony  given  before  an  Ecua- 
dorean congressional  committee  and  that  he 
U  apparently  not  being  given  the  protection 
to  which  he  Is  entitled  under  Ecuadorean 
law.  I  am  appalled  to  learn  that  this  can 
happen  In  a  friendly  country  with  which  we 
have  traditionally  maintained  close  and 
cordial  relations.  I  am  appalled  that  the 
most  vigorous  representations  by  our  Em- 
bassy In  Ecuador  have  not  tjeen  sufficient  to 
effect  Mr.  Soules"  departure  despite  the  lack 
of  adequate  charges  against  him  under 
Ecuadorean  law.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
vigorous  protest  over  this  denial  of  Justice 
to  a  citizen  of  my  State  and  to  call  upon  the 
Department  of  State  to  continue  In  Its  efforts 
to  bring  about  his  prompt  departure  from 
Ecuador. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHELl  is  on  his  way  to  the 
Chamt>er.  Therefore,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL-  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  may  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THREE   WORLDS 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  my  colleague,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson  1 
and  I  were  invited  to  speak  before  the 
17th  Conference  of  the  Aerospace  In- 
dustries Association  of  America,  Inc  .  at 
the  Inn  at  Wiiiiamsbuig.  Va. 

The  members  of  thi.s  organization  are 
responsible  for  a  far-flunt,'  American  in- 
dustrial and  scientific  complex  whase 
productivity  in  great  part  serves  the 
needs  of  American  defense. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  par- 
tial text  of  my  address  before  that  as- 
sociation on  May  23.  1963,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  partial 
text  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

THRiE   Worlds 
This  may  not  be  original  witii  nie.  but  it 
has  struck  me  that  it  U  highly  fitUng  that 


you.  the  engineers  of  so  much  of  our  world 
of  tomorrow,  are  meeting  today  In  thi4  won- 
derfully preserved  world  of  yesterday. 

For  tliere  Ls  much  we  can  learn  from  the 
past,  a  distinguished  and  proud  past,  in 
building  a  better  America  of  tomorrow. 

Our  heritage  of  freedom,  our  Institutions 
of  representative  government,  our  traditions 
of  free  competitive  enterprise  are  Just  a  few 
of  the  historic  principles  which  provide  the 
framework  on  which  to  build  continually 
and   continuously. 

Recently,  however.  I  have  been  somewhat 
severe  with  some  of  our  population  who  re- 
fuse to  live  In  anything  but  the  past.  These 
Americans  want  to  repeal  Income  taxes. 
They  want.  In  effect,  to  abolish  the  Supreme 
Court  by  superimposing  a  so-called  Court  of 
the  Union.  They  want  to  grant  even  more 
power  to  the  rural  constituencies,  which  al- 
ready poesess  an  Imbalance  of  power.  They 
want  to  return  to  the  Isolation  of  the  IBOO's 
and   to  gunboat  diplomacy. 

There  is.  I  am  afraid,  no  Isolation  from  In- 
tercontinental missiles. 

And  If  we  are.  Indeed,  to  progress,  there 
can  be  no  Isolation,  either,  from  the  world 
of  today. 

These  people  live  everywhere  In  America. 
Some  are  In  Congress  This  may  be  one  rea- 
son that  Congress  labors  so  often  under  tlie 
rules  of  the  ptist  and  why  progress  la  often 
slow.  The  ancient  fiiibuater,  which  permits 
a  tiny  minority  to  overrule  the  majority.  Ls 
an   e.xample. 

The  man  who  refuses  to  face  up  to  the 
world  of  today — and  consequently  makes  lit- 
tle or  no  contribution  to  the  world  of  to- 
morrow—has no  appreciation  In  the  slight- 
est that  one  Polaris  submarine  carries  tiiree 
times  the  power  of  all  the  bomb*  dropped 
in  World  War  U. 

He  has  no  awareness  that  nothing  Is  out- 
side our  grasp;  that  our  choice  Is  either  the 
most  spectacular  life  we  have  ever  known— 
or  the  most  spectacular  cremation. 

He  Is  much  like  the  Congressman,  who, 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Introduced  a 
bill  to  shut  down  the  Patent  Office  For,  he 
said,  everything  of  consequence  had  already 
been  Invented,  hadn't  it? 

But.  in  Ulklng  to  you  today,  I  would  like 
to  concentrate  Instead  on  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  you.  representing  the  world  of 
Uimorrow.  face,  not  In  the  future,  but  right 
now — today. 

In  the  world  of  today  and  tomorrow  the 
first  line  of  American  defense  Is  not  limited 
to  the  Jungles  of  southeast  Asia,  to  the  silent 
sentry  on  the  free  world  side  of  the  Berlin 
wall  or  to  the  men  of  our  strategic  retalia- 
tory forces,  above  us  and  at  sea  It  In- 
cludes the  dynamics  of  American  private 
industry  It  la  on  Industry — Its  laboratories 
and  the  universities  whose  graduates  staff 
our  Industrial -scientific  complex— that  our 
Nation  largely  depends  for  the  conception, 
research,  development,  and  production  of  the 
defensive  armament  and  the  space  systems 
vital  to  the  preservation  of  the  country. 

As  you  gentlemen  well  know,  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  national  security  estab- 
lishment and  private  Industry— largely  un- 
written and  deeply  human — Is  a  changing 
one,  often  dependent  on  personalities  In- 
volved at  various  points  In  time.  Both 
paxtles — Government  and  private  Industry- 
must  always  be  aware  of  their  responsibilities 
to  each  other  and  to  the  public  at  large 
For  the  Government  to  stirle  creative  Initia- 
tive by  attempting  to  detail  or  to  restrict 
In  advance  the  route  American  Ingenuity  is 
to  follow  In  reaching  a  given  end.  Is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  tradition  of  science  and  Ideas. 
It  Is  also  bad  business  In  terms  of  getting 
the  Job  done,  and  achieving  those  tech- 
nological breakthroughs  which  have  occurred 
throughout  our  history — breakthroughs 
largely  unpredicted  and  unpredictable  until 
the  right  combination  of  braliM,  material*, 
and  luck  come  together. 


Our  national  secnrlty  establishment  and 
private  Industry,  too.  hav*  a  reaponsiUut* 
to  Congress  and  to  the  American  people  to 
see  that  the  taxpayer's  dollar  Is  spent  as 
wisely  and  as  effectively  as  poB8lb>  But 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  attempt  to  brine 
fiscal  responsibility  and  coordinated  plan, 
nlng  to  national  Becurity  matters  U  Irrecon* 
cilable  with  the  whole  tradition  of  unrel 
strlcted  science,  research,  and  development. 
Good  will  and  good  Judgment  can  keep  it 
from  being  so 

Our  patent  policy  Is  another  significant 
example  of  the  problems  we  must  resolve  to- 
day  If  we  are  to  grope  effectively  with  the 
world  of  tomorrow.  Here  we  are.  In  1963  at 
a  time  when  anything  is  possible,  yet  we 
still  do  not  have  a  consistent  government- 
wide  policy  with  respect  to  dealing  with  the 
Inventions  underwritten.  In  whole  or  In  part 
by  public  funds.  The  controversy  over  the 
proper  policy  for  our  Government  to  follow 
in  dealing  with  the  patents  which  grow 
out  of  «uch  Invention*  ha*  Increased  in 
direct  proporUon  to  the  almost  unbelievable 
growth  of  Federal  research  and  development 
program*. 

Much  emotion  has  been  engaged  In  by 
both  sides  to  this  controversy.  Regrettably 
the  technical  complexities  of  patent  law  an(l 
practice  prevent  easy  understanding  of  the 
Issues  Involved.  Suffice  It  to  say,  that  a*  * 
Senator.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  correct 
approach  Ues  either  with  those  who  would 
h.ive  the  Government  take  title  to  any  and 
all  Inventions,  primary  and  secondary,  which 
arise  from  a  Government  research  contract. 
or  with  those  in  industry  who  feel  that  the 
Government  has  no  concern  In  this  matter 
at  all. 

Of  course,  the  people  of  the  Nation  do  have 
a  concern — a  great  concern — where  public 
funds  ar-  being  spent.  And  the  Goverimient 
has  an  obligation  to  the  taxpayers  and  to 
Industry  Itself  to  assure  that  products  de- 
veloped solely  with  the  taxpayer's  funds  are 
not  withheld  from  the  market  or  used  to 
promote  monopoly. 

But  Government  also  has  an  obligation  to 
our  economy,  and  to  the  future  of  our 
8i_H:lety.  to  scrutinize  the  effects  of  Its  pollcle* 
in  terms  of  the  technological  and  scientlflc 
requlremenu  of  our  time  and  beyond.  I  be- 
lieve a  policy  can.  and  should,  be  developed 
to  encourage,  not  to  discourage,  free,  private, 
competitive  enterprise  In  America,  In  defense 
and  space  procurement,  as  elsewhere.  I  be- 
lieve a  policy  ought  to  be  enunciated  which 
would  unleash  the  constitutional  Incentlvei 
to  creativity,  devised  over  a  century  and 
three-quarters  ago  when  Congress  wa* 
authorized  "to  promote  the  progress  of 
science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for 
limited  times  to  authors  and  Inventors  the 
exclusive  rights  to  their  respective  writing 
and  discoveries."" 

Such  a  policy  requires,  first,  government- 
wide  consistency.  I  think  It  Is  completely 
untenable  for  American  Industry  to  be  faced 
with  one  type  of  patent  policy  when  dealing 
with  NASA— a  policy  set  forth  In  section  305 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
of  1958.  adopted  behind  closed  House-SenaM 
conference  doors,  with  no  hearings  and  no 
debate — and  another  type  of  patent  policy 
when  dealing  with  the  Department  of 
Defen.se. 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  has  made  a 
major  national  oi^mmitment  which  calls  for 
the  most  effective  utilization  of  the  scientific 
and  engineering  resources  of  the  United 
States  m  the  peaceful  conquest  of  space,  it 
Is  quite  uncon.sclonable  to  hinder  the  ful- 
fillment of  that  commitment  by  a  NASA 
type  p<3llcy  which  vests  title  In  the  Govern- 
ment with  only  a  poRslblllty  of  waiver  dnn- 
gled  before  the  successful  contractor  and  his 
people  Besldee  consistency,  such  a  policy 
■hould  be  in  harmony  with  the  historic 
practices  of  a  free  enterprise  system.  It 
should  reflect  an  understanding  of  the  struc- 
ture of  American  Industry. 
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The  concept  of  Government  ownership  of 
patents  Is  a  radical  departure  from  the  tradi- 
tion and  the  history  of  the  American  patent 
system.  In  my  view,  the  Subcommittee  on 
patents  and  Scientific  Inventions  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics, after  3  years  of  hearings,  correctly  con- 
cluded that  "present  space  patent  policies 
damage  small  business,  cost  the  taxpayers 
money,  dilute  the  national  effort  to  be  first 
In  space  and  waste  the  products  of  scientlflc 
research  as  a  result  of  the  reluctance  to 
market  new  Inventions  without  the  neces- 
sary patent  protection." 

The  argimnent  of  the  zealots  of  a  Govern- 
ment title  policy  Is  essentially  that  the 
public  Interest  demands  that  what  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  for  It  should  own.  This  argu- 
ment, with  Its  superficial  appeal,  is  difficult 
to  combat.  But  it  is  seriously  misleading. 
Only  In  rare  instances  has  the  Government 
borne  all  or  even  the  major  costs  of  develop- 
ing Inventions.  The  Government  awards  re- 
search contracts  based  on  the  experience, 
knowledge,  and  skill  of  a  particular  research 
and  development  organization.  Presumably, 
the  Government  takes  advantage  of  an  or- 
ganizational situation  In  existence,  in  being 
It  puts  up  money  In  order  to  translate  the 
know-how  and  Ideas  of  the  contractor  Into 
knowledge  critically  necessary  to  the  Govern- 
ment That  la  what  the  Government  bfir- 
galns  for  and  what  the  taxpayer  pays  for. 

Given  these  conditions.  I  think  title  should 
remain  with  those  who  create  the  Invention 
while  the  Government  receives  In  all  such 
cases  a  royalty-free  license  to  use  the  results 
arising  from  a  Federal  research  contract.  In- 
cluding any  patentable  Inventions.  The 
Government  should  also  be  free  to  make  use 
of  those  results  by  utilizing  any  manufac- 
turer It  chooses  In  accordance  with  existing 
law  and  procurement  regulations.  But  to 
take  title  Is  to  Impair,  most  seriously,  the 
Incentive  to  create,  and  to  deny  the  small 
contractor  his  one  historic  protection  against 
his  large  competition — a  patent. 

Besides  consistency  and  harmony  with  the 
free  enterprise  system,  such  a  new  approach 
calls  for  a  procedure  to  determine  the  relative 
equities  Involved  between  the  Government's 
Interest  and  the  company"B  and  the  Indi- 
vidual inventor's  Interest. 

Perhaps  an  Independent  board  of  public- 
spirited  citizens  who  have  had  experience 
In  scientific  research  and  American  Indus- 
try should  be  established  In  each  department 
to  determine  Initially  the  relative  equities 
Involved.  Such  a  determination  by  either 
the  board  or  agency  administrator  should 
be  subject  to  judicial  review  In  a  Federal 
district  court. 

In  any  event,  an  end  should  come  to  the 
present  haphazard  approach  of  legislating 
behind  closed  doors  as  In  the  case  of  section 
305.  and  In  the  more  recent  vexing  attempts 
to  attach  Government-title  riders  to  In- 
numerable bills  before  the  Senate,  always 
without  benefit  of  hearings  and  always  when 
few  Senators  are  on  the  fioor.  The  proper 
committee  to  explore  this  controversial  ques- 
Uon  thoroughly  Is  Senator  McClellan's  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks,    and     Copyrights. 

Senator  McClellan  has  Introduced  S.  1290 
as  a  basis  for  discussion  and  hearings.  I 
commend  your  attention  to  this  legislation. 
You  might  not  agree  with  all  of  It;  neither 
do  I.  But  It  is  a  start  and  with  good  faith 
this  legislation  can  be  fashioned  In  a  con- 
structive manner.  Then  once  again,  Ameri- 
can Industry  will  be  able  to  use  to  the  fullest 
extent  Its  skill.  Its  Ingenuity,  and  Its  experi- 
ence in  developing  new  and  Improved  ma- 
chinery and  devices  so  basic  to  our  national 
security. 

A  recurring  concern  to  me.  and  I  am  sure 
to  you,  is  the  attempt  of  some  legislators 
and  some  administrators  to  undermine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  defense  procurement 
program  of  this  Nation  by  trying  to  use  it 


as  a  social  planning  tool.  While  I  dislike 
imputing  the  motives  of  some  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  compelled  to  conclude,  based 
on  some  of  their  legislative  proposals  In  the 
defense  procurement  area,  that  Jealousy, 
envy,  and  the  understandably  parochial  and 
political  concern  for  the  local  welfare,  rather 
than  for  the  national  security,  are  upper- 
most  In   their  minds. 

SMALL     BUSIfTESS     ADMINISTRATION     RULES     FOR 
SMALL    BTTSINESS    PROCtTREMENTS 

I  believe  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
can  have  only  one  criterion  In  defense  pro- 
curement: How  to  secure,  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost,  the  highest  quality  hardware  and 
systems  of  defense  for  America  and  for  the 
free  world.  Some  of  my  colleagues,  noting 
that  almost  a  quarter  of  the  Nation's  prime 
defense  procurement  contracts  are  awarded 
to  firms  headquartered  in  California,  con- 
clude, like  Chicken  Little,  that  "the  sky  Is 
falling."  T^ey  fall  to  mention  that  much  of 
the  fabrication  takes  place  in  plants  located 
in  other  States,  or  that  much  of  It  Is  sub- 
contracted out  to  other  firms.  One  study 
shows  that  50  percent  of  the  subcontracts 
are  performed  outside  of  California,  where 
the  prime  contract  has  been  placed  within 
my  State. 

Early  in  the  present  administration.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  directed  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  alter  Its  administrative  machinery 
In  order  to  channel  defense  contracts  to 
firms  located  In  labor  surplus  areas.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  were  Instructed  to  es- 
tablish set-asldes  solely  for  labor  surplus 
areas. 

I  vigorously  protested  this  directive.  The 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  In 
a  formal,  written  opinion  to  me  supported 
my  position.  This  Is  the  position  which  has 
consistently  been  taken  by  Congress  In  each 
annual  defense  appropriation  act  since  1954: 
That  no  funds  shall  be  used  for  the  payment 
of  a  price  differential  on  contracts  made  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  economic  disloca- 
tions. 

Following  a  White  House  meeting  with  the 
President,  the  directive  was  withdrawn  and 
I  was  promised  falrplay  for  California.  I 
do  not  regard  this  as  Just  fair  play  for  Cali- 
fornia but  rather  It  is  also  falrplay  for 
American  Industry  and  for  the  American  tax- 
payer. If  political  pressures  ever  were  to 
determine  the  allocation  of  American  defense 
contracts,  it  would  Indeed  be  a  national 
tragedy.  In  this  age  of  nuclear  power,  when 
at  any  moment,  the  defensive  arrangements 
of  free  peoples  might  face  sudden  acts  of 
aggression  with  all  the  horror  of  escalating 
violence,  there  can  be  no  second  best 
equipment. 

The  Defense  Department  and  American  In- 
dustry with  its  far-flung  capability.  Its  com- 
petent industrial  management,  its  creative 
scientists,  and  "^s  skilled  workers  should 
have  the  sole  obligation  of  giving  America 
the  very  best  and  most  efficient  means  to 
deter  aggression,  or.  If  aggression  came,  to 
beat  It  down. 

I  am  glad  to  be  a  coauthor  of  S.  961,  a 
bill  offered  by  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey. 
Clifford  Case,  which  would  require  that  a 
record  be  maintained  of  all  ex  parte  com- 
munications, written  or  oral,  made  In  regard 
to  a  defense  or  space  contract  by  anyone — 
other  than  potential  bldders^and  Including 
Members  of  Congress  or  of  the  executive 
branch.  The  record  would  be  open  for 
public  inspection.  Attempted  political  pres- 
sures— or  any  pressures — ought  to  be  laid  on 
the  table  for  all  to  see. 

In  maintaining  an  above -the -board  at- 
mosphere, you  and  your  colleagues  In  the 
aerospace  industry  can  play  a  vital  role. 
More  courage  must  be  displayed  when,  if 
ever,  it  Is  clear  that  a  competitor  received  a 
contract  on  other  than  the  scientific  and 
economic  merits.     All  too  often.  I  regret  to 


say.  the  attitude  is,  if  one  speaks  out  and 
protests,  the  Government  agency  involved 
would  retaliate  on  the  next  go-around.  If 
you.  with  access  to  the  Information,  do  not 
help  us  correct  this  tyi>e  of  situation,  our 
procurement  program  and  our  national  se- 
curity can  only  suffer. 

Now.  I  have  been  talking  at  some  length 
about  Just  two  of  the  domestic  concerns  of 
a  U.S.  Senator  from  California — two  con- 
cerns I  thought  might  be  of  major  Interest 
to  you.  You  may  disagree  with  the  sub- 
stance of  my  remarks. 

Disagreement,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  health- 
iest signs  that  democracy  and  liberty  con- 
tinue to  flourish  in  our  land. 

In  time  of  gravest  peril,  such  as  war.  unity 
is  relatively  easy  to  achieve  among  free  peo- 
ple. Nationalistic  goals  are  sublimated  to 
the  cause  of  survival. 

We  sought  to  perpetuate  the  unity  of  our 
allies  after  the  Second  World  War,  by  helping 
to  create  our  Atlantic  defense  alliance, 
NATO. 

We  encourage  ovir  fellow  members  to  main- 
tain the  unity  which  conflict  brought  to  us 
by  applying  other  ties  to  bind  free  people 
together:  Trade  and  commerce,  cultural  ex- 
changes, political  discussion  to  solve  com- 
mon problems. 

We  welcomed  the  creation  of  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Community.  Euratom,  OECD.  and 
finally,  the  Common  Market.  We  looked  for- 
ward hopefully  to  the  possible  establish- 
ment of  a  united  states  of  Europe. 

Last  July  4.  the  President  of  the  United 
States  spoke  optimistically  of  an  interde- 
pendence among  the  nations  of  the  Atlantic 
Community. 

It  is  still  true  that  In  union  there  is 
strength.  Our  task  is  to  eliminate  and  to 
prevent  disunity  and  discord  among  our  al- 
lies and  ourselves. 

In  his  final  volume  of  The  History  of  World 
War  II,  entitled  "Triumph  and  Tragedy."  the 
great  Churchill  sets  forth  Its  theme: 

"How  the  great  democracies  triumphed, 
and  so  were  able  to  resume  the  follies  which 
had  so  nearly  cost  them  their  life." 

So,  the  follies  continue.  I  sometimes  think 
they  proliferate.  France  refuses  to  approve 
the  United  Kingdom  for  membership  in  the 
Common  Market.  Our  American  markets  in 
Western  Europe  suffer  from  restrictions, 
some  of  which  are  arbitrary  in  the  extreme. 
Our  trade  suffers.  So  does  our  balance  of 
payments. 

Our  recently  proposed  multilateral  nu- 
clear deterrent,  the  so-called  mixed-manned 
force,  faces  mountainous  difficulties. 

Obstacles  to  freedom  and  to  collective  se- 
curity are  growing,  many  of  them  created  by 
our  own  friends — and  many  of  them  created 
by  ourselves. 

Self-government  is  surfeited  with  trouble; 
witness  the  violent  racial  eruptions  within 
the  United  States,  the  vexatious  disputes 
within  our  Defense  Establishments,  the 
sometimes  bitter  controversies  on  domestic 
issues. 

The  handicap  of  free  self-governing  peo- 
ples is  that  we  cannot  always  apply  the 
same,  unified,  single-minded  drive  available 
to  the  totalitarian. 

Yet.  gentlemen.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  tell  you.  that  despite  our  burdens,  I 
am  confident.  I  am  confident  as  we  face  the 
world  of  today.  I  am  confident  as  I  look 
back  over  our  accomplishments  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  world  of  j'esterday. 

And  I  am  confident  of  our  future  in  the 
world  of  tomorrow.  < 

One  of  my  reasons  is  you. 

Your  minds — and  the  minds  of  freemen 
everywhere — grapple  for  new  discoveries  to 
strengthen  and  preserve  our  Nation.  And 
you  are  finding  them. 

Someone  said  recently  that  science  is  the 
key  to  our  defense.    How  true. 

Science,  indeed,  may  be  the  key  to  our 
survival.  Let  us  not  fetter  science,  nor  place 
it  in  chains. 
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Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNESCO  POLICY  ON  PUBLICATIONS 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  on 
March  4  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  held  a  hearing 
on  the  activities  and  procedures  of 
UNESCO.  The  subcommittee  devoted 
special  attention  to  the  problem  of  find- 
ing effective  ways  to  Insure  that  pub- 
lications of  UNESCO  would  not  be  used 
as  a  vehicle  for  Soviet  propaganda. 

At  that  time.  Assistant  Secretary  Lu- 
cius Battle,  representing  the  State  De- 
partment. Informed  the  subcommittee 
of  several  pubbcacions  policy  directives 
which  were  proposed  for  submission  to 
the  UNESCO  Executive  Board.  Secre- 
tary Battle  has  now  written  to  inform 
me  that  these  proposals  have  been 
adopted  in  substance  by  the  Board. 
They  are  intended  to  insure,  and  if  prop- 
erly implemented  by  the  Director  Gen- 
eral and  the  Secretariat  I  think  they 
will  insure,  that  Soviet  propaganda  will 
be  eliminated  from  UNESCO  publica- 
tions. 

The  letter  also  contains  assurances 
that  further  action  will  be  taken  if  close 
observation  by  our  representatives  dur- 
ing the  next  few  months  develops  in- 
dications that  it  is  required. 

These  developments  are  gratifying  to 
me  personally,  and  I  am  confident  that 
they  will  be  welcome  to  other  Senators 
who  participated  in  the  hearings,  and  to 
all  who  have  been  concerned  with  the 
problem.  In  order  that  the  Record  may 
show  a  more  complete  explanation  of 
the  changes  in  UNESCO  policy  which 
have  been  effected.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Secretary  Bat- 
tle be  prmted  in  full  following  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

May  27,   1963 
Hon   Prank  Chlticm, 

Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs.  U.S.  Senate 
Deaa  Senator  Church:  You  will  recall  tiiat 
on  March  4  of  this  year  I  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organization  Affairs  to  discuss  the  general 
question  of  UNESCO  publications,  and  other 
activities  of  the  Organization. 

At  that  time,  you  and  the  other  members 
of  the  subcommittee  expressed  considerable 
intere.st  In  what  UNESCO  Is  doing  to  keep  Its 
publications  free  of  Soviet  propaganda,  and 
I  told  the  subcommittee  that  we  had  sub- 
mitted five  recommendations  to  UNESCO 
which  we  felt  would  accomplish  this  purpose. 
These  recommendations,  which  I  read  Into 
the  record  of  our  meeting,  were  considered, 
along  with  recommendations  of  other  mem- 
ber states,  by  the  UNESCO  E.xecutlve  Board 
at  its  recent  meeting. 


I  am  pleased  to  Inform  you  that  we  wer« 
successful  in  having  the  Board  adopt  pub- 
lications policy  directives  which  Incorporate 
In  large  measxire.  the  substance  of  our  pro- 
posals. Two  addlUonaJ  US.  recommenda- 
tions, one  proposing  the  esUblishment  of  a 
P\ibllcatlons  Board  within  the  UNESCO  Sec- 
retariat and  the  other  sujrgestlng  that  direc- 
tives approved  by  the  Board  be  given  Im- 
mediate effect,  were  also  adopted.  A  copy  of 
the  resolution  lucorporuUng  the  Executive 
Board  directives  on  the  publications  policy  la 
enclosed. 

I  believe  the  Executive  Bo.ird  resolution 
represents  a  real  and  constructive  step 
toward  elimination  of  Soviet  propag.inda 
from  the  Organization's  publications  Per- 
haps most  important,  the  Executive  Board's 
resolution  establishes  for  the  flrst  time  cer- 
tain conditions  which  must  be  satlsfled  by 
every  UNESCO  publication,  and  dertnes  the 
purposes  to  be  served  by  the  Org.anlzatlon's 
publishing  activities. 

The  Executive  Boards  action  advances  our 
objectives  In  several  specific  ways.  First,  It 
states  that  publications  should  take  the 
form  of  comparative  studies,  wherever  possi- 
ble, rather  than  monographs  Although  It 
does  not  prohibit  publication  of  mono- 
graphs, the  resolution  requires  that  any  such 
stiidlcs  be  directly  relevant  to  specific  pro- 
grams approved  by  the  General  Conference 
of  UNESCO  and  also  th;it  they  be  consonant 
with  specific  plans  developed  by  the  Secre- 
tariat. 

Second,  It  provides  that  all  publications, 
except  those  expressing  the  official  views  of 
the  Organization,  shall  include  a  statement 
disclaiming  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
Organization  for  the  author's  point  of  view, 
the  facts  stated,  or  the  opinions  expressed 
therein. 

Third,  It  sets  up  speclf.c  rules  with 
which  authors  of  publications  must  comply. 
These  rules  provide  f^at  statements  likely 
to  oifend  Member  States  must  be  avoided, 
that  publications  should  not  be  detrimental 
to  International  cooperation,  and  that  con- 
troversial Ideas  should  be  presented  con- 
structively, without  derogatory  Inferences 
about  those  who  disagree 

Fourth,  It  establishes  a  Publications 
Board  within  the  Secretariate  to  assist  the 
Director  Oeneral  In  putting  the  publica- 
tions policy  directives  Into  effect. 

And.  finally.  It  provides  that  the  criteria 
Includes  In  the  resolution  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count In  the  execution  of  the  current 
UNESCO  program:  that  Is.  during  1963-64  It 
was  originally  planned  that  no  action  would 
be  taken  on  the  publications  policy  until  the 
next  General  Conference,  late  In  1964. 

As  I  mentioned  when  I  appeared  before 
your  subcommittee.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
UNESCO  Secretariat,  by  and  inrge,  has  been 
reasonably  successful  in  resisting  Soviet  at- 
tempts to  Inject  propaganda  Into  UNESCO 
publications.  I  think  we  can  eTpect  the  Sec- 
retariat and  the  Dlrector-Oeneral.  himself. 
to  continue  to  do  so,  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  Consequently.  I  feel  thit  the  most 
significant  effect  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Executive  Board  will  be  to  strengthen  the 
hand  of  the  Secretariat  In  dealing  with 
Soviet  pressures. 

While  I  think  the  action  taken  will  help 
Insure  that  future  UNESCO  publications  are 
objective.  I  am  not  completely  satisfied  with 
it.  We  had,  as  you  know,  recommended  that 
UNESCO  stop  publishing  monograph  studies 
of  purely  national  situations.  Unfortunately, 
there  was  no  support  among  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Board  for  this  propnsnl. 
and  it  was  not  adopted.  Nevertheless,  the 
directives  approved  may  have  the  same  eflcct. 
depending  on  the  manner  In  which  they  are 
applied.  If  the  Secretariat  executes  the 
Bjards  directives  forcefully  and  objectively. 
we  expect  little  difficulty.  If,  on  the  other- 
hand,  the  standards  are  applied  loosely  or 
with  bias,  further  action  may  be  necessary. 
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I  Intend  to  watch  this  problem  cloeel*  Hi, 
Ing  the  next  few  month*,  and  wish  to  L»»l' 
you    that    1    wlU    take    addlUonai    steoT? 
suengthen    the    organization's    publ^IT,„** 
Dollcv.     u    further    action     appears  ","°S 


policy 
required 

Sincerely  yours. 
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Ltrcirs  D   Battu. 


MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  GRANTS 
TO  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President  Sena 
tors  Will  recall  the  fine  speech  'by  thi 
Junior  Senator  from  Alaska  i  Mr  Grtt* 
NiNG  i  delivered  last  August,  demonstrat" 
ing  that  military  assistance  grants  t^ 
Latm  American  countries  often  disserve 
our  foreign  policy  objectives. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  placed  In  the  au 
thorizatlon  bill  a  ceiling  on  the  amount 
of  aid  which  could  be  used  for  this  pur 
pose.  The  practice  was  discontinued 
after  1960,  in  the  belief,  apparently  m 
founded,  that  It  was  no  longer  necessary 
after  the  chance  of  administrations. 

A  recent  article  in  the  New  RepubUc 
by  Alex  Neish  shows  that  military  ex- 
penditures, and  our  own  grant  miliury 
assistance  contributions,  continue  to 
rise  throughout  Latin  America.  The 
article  corroborates  the  misgivings  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  GRXTEHmc)  as 
to  our  continued  and  expanded  partici- 
pation in  this  activity  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

On  MiLiTAaT  An> 
BriNos  AiBM— Eleven  years  ago  U  S  mill- 
tary    aid    to    Latin    America    amounted    to 
•200  000       By  1957  It  had  Jumped  to  over  M4 
million  and  for  fiscal  year  1963  It  was  about 
•75  million      Why  the  rise-*     In  any  nuclear 
war  the  contribution  of  these  forces  to  West- 
em    security  could  only  be  minimal      Their 
combined   strength    Is   about   three-quarters 
of  a  million  men.  and  their  equipment  ranges 
from    conventional     American     weapons    to 
stockpiles      of      nonstandardlzed       material 
bought  from  the  Allies  after  World  War  n 
now    In    many   cases   obsolete      Conceivably 
they   could   serve   some   function   In   a  non- 
nuclear  war.   but   because  of  the  precarious 
nature  of  most  LaUn  American  Oovemmentj 
It   is  difficult   to  believe   that  most  of  them 
could  or  would  fight  outside  the  continent. 
In    this   century   only    five    of   the   republics 
have  engaged  a  foreign  enemy    and  In  three 
Instances— World    Wars    I    and    II    and    the 
Korean    war— their    participation    was    more 
symbolic    th.in    substantial.     The    mlllt..ry's 
Justification  must,  therefore,  lie  In  its  power 
to  stamp  out  subversion  — specmcally.  Com- 
munist subversion. 

To  certain  industrial  or  oligarchical  In- 
terests in  Latin  America,  of  course  any  group 
Is  "subversive-  If  It  Is  committed  to  national- 
izing key  sectors  of  the  economv,  or  to 
electing  a  democratic  government  which  In- 
evitably would  be  either  nationalist  or  left- 
wing — Inevitably  because  something  like  5 
percent  of  the  South  American  population 
owns  over  60  percent  of  the  agrlcultiirsl 
land;  Inevitably  because  the  bulk  of  industry 
is  owned  by  foreign  companies  who.  despite 
their  public-relations  expert^?,  are  more  con- 
cerned with  siphoning  off  profits  than  In  con- 
tributing to  lntem.-\l  development. 

Despite  the  propaganda  which  percolates 
through  the  other  republics  from  Havana, 
the  Communist  Party  Is  not  strong  In  South 


America.  Its  largest  support  In  the  hemi- 
sphere comes  from  Argentina  where  the  Com- 
munist Party  has  100.000  members — In  effect 
less  than  half  of  1  percent  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation. The  figure  Is  correspondingly  less 
in  other  republics.  The  Communists  have 
accommodated  to  their  weakness  by  forming 
official  or  unofficial  alliances  with  other  par- 
ties, most  notably  in  Chile  with  the  Socialists 
and  in  Brazil  with  the  leaders  of  the  Peasant 
Leagues  In  the  poverty-stricken  Northeast. 
Thus,  although  the  Communists  are  active, 
numerically  tiiey  alone  are  not  sufficiently 
threatening  In  Latin  America  to  require  the 
$2  billion  plus  that  has  been  fpent  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  on  armaments  "for  na- 
tional defense  and  against  subversion."  And 
Indeed  that  is  not  why  this  amount  has  been 
spent  The  purpose  of  most  of  these  military 
establK-^hments  has  been  not  so  much  to 
check  Communists  as  to  check  Nationalists 
and  the  parties  of  the  Left,  ranging  from 
Peru's  Haya  de  la  Torre  to  Argentina's  Ar- 
turo  Frond Izl. 

If  It  Is  doubtful  that  this  considerable  out- 
lay Is  needed  to  counter  Communist  subver- 
sion, economically  the  situation  Is  not  even 
open  to  doubt;  not  one  of  the  republics  can 
claim  to  be  able  to  afford  Its  "defense"  ex- 
penditures. Argentina,  to  give  one  example 
h.is   a    1962  63    budget  which   allocates  over 

37  million  pesos  for  its  armed  force.«^ more 

than  double  the  17  million  allocated  for  edu- 
cation and  about  eight  times  more  than  the 
amount  marked  down  for  health  and  social 
assistance.  Nor  Is  this  exceptional:  Brazil 
Chile,  and  Peru  nil  Join  her  In  spending  over 
20  percent  of  their  annual  budgeu  on  de- 
fense. 

On  the  other  hand,  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments are  spending  an  average  of  under 
•22  on  each  pupil  In  their  schools;  or  to 
put  it  another  way.  only  2.2  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  U  being  used  to  de- 
velop the  trained  workers  Latin  America 
needs  Yet  If  the  continent  Is  going  to  reach 
even  an  adequate  educational  level  In  the 
next  10  years  or  so.  says  UNESCO,  spending 
on  primary  education  will  have  to  Increase 
by  55  percent:  expenditures  on  secondary 
education  will  have  to  go  up  by  152  percent 

The  situation  Is  similar  In  housing  Ar- 
gentina Is  fhort  a  mUllon  and  a  half  units 
and  the  shortage  Increases  by  10  percent 
each  year.  In  Chile  86  percent  of  the  work- 
ing cla^s  live  In  1  room  only,  and  the  100  000 
who  drag  their  lives  out  In  the  slum  areas 
around  the  capital  are  only  a  variation  on 
a  theme  repeated  from  Mexico  City  to  Rio 
to  Lima. 

Life  expectancy  in  South  America  averages 
Just  under  45  years  and  drops  to  32  In  Gen- 
eral Stroessner's  Paraguay.  Dally  caloric  In- 
take In  Bolivia  Is  one-third  below  recognized 
subsistence  levels,  and  according  to  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  27.3  percent 
of  ChUe's  population  suffers  from  serious 
malnutrition  and  another  11  percent  from 
desperate  malnutrition.  For  every  doctor  In 
Latin  America  there  are  well  over  3.000  pa- 
tients, and  In  Chile  Infant  mortality  Is  120 
for  every  l.OOO  live  births. 

Admittedly  in  some  of  the  republics  the 
Army  has  been  a  power  for  good — Uruguay 
Is  an  example  that  comes  readily  to  mind- 
but  It  Is  far  from  proved  that  the  political 
benefit  of  having  the  armed  forces  prepared 
to  Intervene  in  public  life  has  outweighed 
the  disadvantages.  Knowing  that  elections 
are  likely  to  be  nullified  If  the  vote  runs 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  generals.  Latin 
Americans  tend  to  become  either  apathetic 
or  increasingly  sympathetic  to  extremists. 
The  end  product  U  a  sense  of  futility  or  an 
endless  fragmentation  of  political  parties.  As 
the  rector  of  the  University  of  Montevideo 
puts  it,  "You  reach  a  position  where  every- 
one knows  that  In  the  elections  you  can  vote 
but  you  cannot  choose." 

By  picking  up  the  tab  for  about  10  per- 
cent of  Latin  America's  mlllUry  bUl — with, 
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It  seems,  no  firm  control  over  the  way  the 
aid  Is  spent,  except  on  allocation  to  one  of 
the  three  branches  and  the  general  limita- 
tion that  chosen  weapons  should  be  bought 
In  the  United  States — America  becomes 
guilty  by  association,  held  partially  respon- 
sible for  perpetuating  the  armed  forces  as 
a  privileged  elite.  (Over  30,000  retired  of- 
ficers In  Argentina  are  on  full  pay.)  A 
shadow  falls  even  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
which  is  not  uncommonly  described  by  the 
Latin  American  Left  as  "the  new  American 
imperialism." 

For  many  the  basic  question  Is  that  posed 
by  a  Colombian  politician  when  he  asked: 
"Against  whom  are  we  arming  the  Latin 
Americans?  •  •  •  We're  creating  armies 
which  carry  no  weight  In  the  international 
balance,  but  which  are  monstrous  destroyers 
of  the  Internal  life  of  each  nation.  Each 
one  of  our  countries  Is  being  occupied  by  its 
own  army." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  proceedings 
under  the  quorum  call  may  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CRISIS    AT  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  the  past 
several  weeks  no  subject  has  been  more 
dramatically  reported  in  the  press  or 
more  seriously  considered  by  thoughtful 
Americans  than  the  crisis  which  devel- 
oped to  a  cUmax  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 

It  is  not  my  thought  that  tonight,  in 
any  remarks  I  shall  make,  a  new  or 
diflferent  version  of  that  story  will  de- 
velop. I  should  like,  however,  to 
sketch— I  hope  briefly— some  of  the 
background  which  I  think  should  bear 
materially  on  proposals  which  may  be 
made  in  response  to  the  crisis  and  the 
course  which  the  Congress  wisely  should 
follow. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  lessons 
which  we  can  and  must  learn  from  the 
recent  crisis  in  Birmingham. 

Our  immediate  reaction  to  this  kind  of 
racial  conflict  is  usually  to  ask  what 
additional  legislation  is  needed  to  deal 
with  such  breakdowns  of  law  and  order 
and  to  protect  the  right  of  American 
citizens  to  demonstrate  peacefully  in 
behalf  of  their  civil  rights. 

But  too  often,  when  law  and  order  are 
restored  in  these  situations  and  the  sense 
of  urgency  passes,  we  tend  to  put  the 
whole  thing  behind  us  and  move  on  to 
other  seemingly  more  pressing  and  im- 
mediate issues. 

Happily,  there  is  every  indication  now 
that  this  will  no  longer  be  true;  and  all 
of  us  who  are  involved  will  keep  on  the 
top  of  the  agenda  the  question.  What 
shall  each  of  us  do? 

Mr.  President,  in  my  book  the  time 

has  come  when  we  must  look  both  ways 

back  beyond  these  days  of  crisis  to  iden- 
tifying the  underlying  causes,  and  for- 
ward to  formulating  legislative  execu- 
tive programs  and  tools  which  w  ill  strike 
at  these  causes. 


What  are  these  causes?  They  are 
many  and  complex,  but  it  is  possible  to 
point  to  them  in  a  general  way. 

First,  there  is  the  lack  of  equal  op- 
portunity in  basic  areas  of  life,  such  as 
employment,  education,  and  hotising. 

There  are  denials  of  basic  constitu- 
tional rights— the  right  to  vote  and  the 
right  to  peaceably  assemble  and  petition 
State  and  local  governments. 

There  is  frustration  resulting  from 
continuing  patterns  of  discrimination 
and  segregation  in  the  availability  and 
application  of  public  facilities  and  pro- 
grams. 

And  finally— although  this  is  by  no 
means  an  exhaustive  list— there  remain 
across  this  country  pockets  of  economic 
deprivation  which  compound  all  the 
other  causes,  and  where  all  men  are 
equal— at  least  in  their  total  lack  of 
opportimity  and  hope. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  act  now  on 
three  broad  fronts  against  the  causes 
which  produced  the  disasters  of  Birming- 
ham. 

First,  the  Congress  must  not  delay 
longer  in  enacting  a  broad  civil  rights 
program  which  will  guarantee  basic  con- 
stitutional rights  to  all  Americans  and 
open  up  employment  and  education  op- 
portunities to  all  on  an  equal  basis. 

Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  offered  such  a  program  to  the  Sen- 
ate. When  we  look  at  the  several  bills 
introduced  by  Senators  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  we  see  how  clearly  they  relate 
to  the  difficulties  in  Birmingham. 

One  of  the  major  concerns  of  the  Negro 
community  in  Birmingham  Is  the  im- 
provement in  Job  opportunities.  Un- 
employment rates  among  Negroes  are 
consistently  double  the  national  imem- 
ployment  rate. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark!  has  introduced  S.  773.  a  bill  to 
create  in  the  executive  branch  a  Fair 
Employment  Practice  Commission.  This 
bill  would  provide  administrative  and 
court  remedies  for  persons  discriminated 
against  as  a  result  of  race  or  color  in 
government  and  in  Interstate  commerce 
employment.  The  Manpower  and  Labor 
Subcommittee  will  hold  hearings  on  S 
773  this  summer. 

Another  concern  of  Birmingham  Ne- 
groes is  that  a  start  be  made  in  desegre- 
gating the  public  schools.  Nine  years 
after  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  which 
held  that  separate  educational  facilities 
are  inherently  unequal,  some  2.000  school 
districts  in  this  coimtry  remain  com- 
pletely segregated. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  has  introduced  S.  772.  which 
would  require  every  segregated  school 
district  to  file  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  a  de- 
segregation plan  including  plans  for 
first-step  compliance  within  6  months. 
The  bill  would  also  provide  for  technical 
and  financial  sissistance  to  desegregating 
school  districts,  and  for  court  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

One  of  the  chief  frustrations  in  Bir- 
mingham and  other  areas  of  racial  un- 
rest is  the  unresponsiveness  of  State  and 
local  governments.  I  do  not  believe  a 
long  discourse  on  the  subject  is  necessary 
to  establish  the  proposition  that  such 
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unresponsiveness  would  not  long  survive 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  many  Ne- 
groes In  the  South  who  are  now  dis- 
enfranchised. 

The  President,  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  on  civil  rights  earlier  this  year, 
asked  for  additional  legislation  to  sup- 
plement the  tools  provided  by  Congress 
in  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957  and  1960. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  introduce  S.  1283. 
which  embodies  the  Presidents  recom- 
mendations.    This  bill  provides  for  the 
appointment  of   temporary   referees   to 
register  those  who  are  qualified  to  vote 
in  areas  where  voting  cases  have  been 
brought.     The   bill   would    also   require 
uniform  application  of  registration  tests 
and    procedures,    would    make    a   sixth 
grade  education  a  siifflcient  showing  of 
literacy   for   purposes  of   qualifying   to 
vote,  and  would  require  expedited  treat- 
ment in  the  Federal  coiuts  for  voting 
rights  cases.   The  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional   Rights    has    promised    that 
hearings  will  be  scheduled  on  this  bill. 
Another  major  concern  of  Negroes  in 
Birmingham    has    been    the   jailing    of 
demonstrators.    This  situation  raises  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  adequate  tools  to 
protect  the  rights  of  Americans  to  free 
speech  and  assembly. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douc- 
LAsl  has  introduced  S.  1389.  which  is  a 
refinement  of  that  proposal  first  before 
the  Congress  in  1957.  which  has  become 
known  as  title  in.  Under  this  biU  the 
Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  insti- 
tute action  for  preventive  relief  wherever 
there  exists  a  threat  that  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  as  guaranteed  by  the 
14th  amendment,  will  be  denied  to  any 
person  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin. 

One  of  the  most  trying  of  the  denials 
of  opportimity  and  the  equality  that  gave 
rise  to  the  demonstration  in  Birming- 
ham, and  has  elsewhere  In  this  country, 
is  the  fact,  for  example,  that  a  young 
American  on  his  way  to  report  for  serv- 
ice in  the  Army,  could  not  stop  and  get  a 
hamburger  and  a  cup  of  coffee  in  a  res- 
taurant. 

It  requires  no  discussion  here.  I  believe, 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  that  Negroes 
In  this  country  be  assured  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  is  in  a  position,  and 
does  move,  to  Insure  that  those  facilities 
and  services  In  the  flow  of  interstate 
commerce  shall  be  available  equally  to 
all. 

With  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey  1.  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1.  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr  Long),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  I 
introduced  S.  1622,  a  bill  to  prevent  cer- 
tain discriminatory  practices  by  persons 
engaged  in  businesses  affecting  com- 
merce. 

This  bill  has  t)een  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  on  which  it  is  my 
honor  to  serve.  I  feel  that  enactment 
promptly  of  legislation  of  this  character 
can  go  perhaps  further  than,  and  cer- 
tainly as  far  as.  any  single  legislative  ac- 
tion that  we  can  take  to  meet  the  de- 
mands— the  reasonable  demands — and 
to  eliminate  a  principal  pressure  for  the 
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public  demonstrations  which  all  of  us 
know  can  lead  to  grave  disaster. 

Finally,  one  of  the  chief  problems  In 
Birmingham,  as  In  other  racial  trouble- 
spots,  has  been  the  lack  of  communica- 
tion between  the  white  and  Negro  com- 
munities. 

The  President  this  year  asked  that  the 
life  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Commission  be 
extended  and  that  it  be  authorized  to 
serve  as  a  national  civil  rights  clearing- 
house to  provide  information,  advice, 
and  technical  assistance  at  the  request 
of  public  or  private  agencies.  S.  1117, 
which  I  have  Introduced,  carries  out 
these  recommendations  of  the  President. 
Hearings  are  now  underway  on  this  bill 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights. 

The  recent  crisis  in  Birmingham 
should  provide  a  new  sense  of  urgency 
for  the  enactment  of  this  broad  civil 
rights  program  But  the  Job  will  not  be 
easy.  Those  of  us  who  urged  last  Janu- 
ary that  the  Senate  modernize  its  rules 
felt  then  and  feel  now  that  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  enact  civil  rights 
and  related  economic  legislation  under 
the  present  rules  But  it  is  a  challenge 
to  which  we  must  bend  every  effort. 

Birmingham  should,  then,  remind  us 
of  legislation  which  remains  to  be  en- 
acted. It  should  also  give  impetus  to  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  extent  to 
which  Federal  funds  are  underwriting 
programs  and  activities  in  the  States 
which  are  segrepated  or  administered  in 
a  discriminatory  manner. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission recommended  the  use  of  eco- 
nomic persuasion  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  areas  where  American  citizens 
are  being  denied  their  constitutional 
rights.  Unfortunately,  there  were  mis- 
interpretations of  this  report. 

What  the  Commission  has  sought  to 
point  out  is  that  in  virtually  every  State 
m  the  Union  Federal  funds  go  into  pro- 
grams where  basic  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion still  exist  in  the  application  and 
operation  of  the  programs. 

In  my  book,  the  underwriting  of  racial 
discrimination  with  Federal  funds  is  a 
situation  which  can  no  longer  be  toler- 
ated. I  have  directed  letters  to  a  num- 
ber of  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies with  the  following  question  and 
request; 

If  racial  discrimination  occurs  In  those 
operations  and  actlvltlea  of  any  grant  or 
loan  program  administered  by  you,  do  you 
consider  you  lack  authority  to  withhold  such 
Federal  funds?  If  so.  would  you  please 
Identify  the  program  and  explain  the  rea- 
sons It  Is  thought  such  authority  is  not  avail- 
able, together  with  the  nature  of  the  addi- 
tional authority  you  would  need 

If  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
in  reply  to  the  question  I  have  directed 
to  them,  indicate  a  lack  of  authority  to 
withhold  funds  from  programs  admin- 
istered by  them,  then  clearly  Congress 
will  have  the  additional  responsibility  of 
providing  such  authority. 

Mr  President,  there  is  a  third  impor- 
tant front  on  which  we  must  move.  All 
who  observe  current  history  see  the  im- 
pact on  our  national  life  of  patterns  of 
migration  within  this  country.  Millions 
of  those  who  were  born  and  raised  on  our 
farms  have  gone   to  the  cities  to  seek 


employment.  MilUons  of  Negroes  have 
moved  from  the  South  to  the  IndustriaJ 
centers  of  the  North.  There  has  also 
been  a  great  movement  of  people  within 
metropolitan  areas  from  the  city  to  the 
suburbs.  As  a  result,  the  center  cities  of 
our  large  urban  areas  have  become 
ghettos  of  the  undereducated,  unskilled 
unemployed,  ill -nourished.  poorW 
housed— ghettos  of  hopelessness  and  dp 
spair. 

These  conditions  are  not  only  self 
perpetuating— they  also  are  the  breeding 
ground  of  many  of  our  major  social  and 
economic  problems:  school  dropouts 
juvenile  delinquency,  hard-core  unem- 
ployment, crime,  and  inevitably,  racial 
tensions. 

Many  tools  exist  today  in  ongoing  na- 
tional programs  that  must  be  brought  to 
bear  with  new  urgency  and  perspective 
on  the  job  to  be  done  In  these  center  city 
areas. 

Federal  housing  programs  have  fl- 
nanced  the  white  suburbs  of  the  sixties— 
they  must  now  be  redesigned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  low  income  families  in  our  cities 
The  beginnings  of  job  retraining  have 
been  hampered  by  restrictions  requiring 
availability  of  local  jobs,  lack  of  person- 
nel, and  the  absence  of  courses  of  study 
designed  for  the  unskilled.  We  must  ac- 
celerate the  redirection  of  our  training 
and  vocational  education  programs. 

One  shocking  example  should  make 
the  point.  The  federally  assisted  school 
lunch  program  is  being  used  least  in  the 
older  downtown  schools,  where  most  of 
our  underprivileged  children  go.  Its  the 
new  suburban  .school  with  the  new  cafe- 
teria that  provides  a  noon  lunch. 

In  short,  many  existing  Federal  and 
Federal-State  programs  can  and  must  be 
redirected  to  the  staggering  problems  of 
our  center  cities.  The  problems  that  we 
face  as  a  Nation  In  the  1960's  will  not  be 
solved  Uiitil  they  are  solved  in  these  ur- 
ban areas. 

Hopefully  the  legacy  of  BirminRham 
will  be  a  resolution  to  act  on  these  three 
fronts— a  renewed  effort  to  enact  into 
law  a  broad  civil  rights  progrem,  an  ex- 
amination of  the  programs  of  our  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  insure  that  they  con- 
tribute in  no  way  to  patterns  of  racial 
segregation  and  discrimination,  and  a 
redirection  of  the  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient  to  those  areas  of  our 
urban  centers  where  inequality  of  oppor- 
tunity and  discrimination  are  com- 
pounded by  severe  economic  deprivation. 
I  remain  confident  that  this  demo- 
cratic society  can  mobilize  its  vital  forces 
and  resources  for  a  major  attack  on  tho.se 
conditions  which  produced  the  crisis  in 
Bii-mingham. 

Earlier,  I  commented  on  the  fact  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  is  holding  hearings  on  the  bills 
proposing  an  extension  of  the  life  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  This  after- 
noon the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
US  Civil  Rights  Commission.  Dr.  John 
A  Hannah,  testified  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. Dr.  Hannah  is  the  president  of 
Michigan  State  University  and  has  filled 
effectively  many  roles  of  Importance  in 
the  National  Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
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of  my  remarks,  the  statement  that  Dr. 
Hannah  made  before  the  subcommittee 
today. 

THE  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  my  pur- 
pose in  giving  the  summary  of  where  we 
stand  so  far  as  proposed  legislation  is 
concerned,  and  the  reason  for  making 
my  summary  at  this  time,  is  to  provide  a 
means  of  reviewing  those  things  which 
have  already  been  proposed.  I  do  so  in 
order  that  the  fact  can  be  underscored 
that  the  Senate  has  had  suggestions 
made  to  it  by  some  of  its  Members  as  to 
those  courses  which  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence indicate  we  had  better  follow,  not 
alone  In  the  light  of  Birmingham,  but 
also  in  the  light  of  a  reading  of  history. 
If  it  had  not  been  Birmingham,  it  might 
well  have  been  some  other  place.  No  one 
Is  so  foolish  as  to  think  that  there  will 
not  be  other  Birmlnghams.  There  will 
be  these  pressures  until  Members  of 
Congress  and  other  offlcials  in  position 
of  public  responsibility  have  developed 
those  tools  and  adopted  those  policies 
which  remove  the  sources  of  Irritation 
which  culminate  in  demonstrations  that 
can  produce  a  disaster,  whatever  the 
good  intentions  of  the  persons  involved 
may  be. 

Basically,  this  problem  is  one  of  one's 
personal  conduct  and  ones  moral  stand- 
ards. Legislation  alone,  all  of  us  know, 
will  not  change  the  attitude  of  an  in- 
dividual. However,  men  and  women  of 
good  will  in  this  country  nonetheless 
will  require,  in  addition  to  all  that  good 
will,  specific  legislative  tools  and  admin- 
istrative orders  which  will  enable  this 
country  finally  to  be  able  honestly  to  say 
that  we  do  in  fact  practice  what  we 
preach  to  the  rest  of  the  world  on  what 
we  stand  for.  I  hope  that  day  will  soon 
be  at  hand. 

EXHIBPT    1 

Testimony  or  Dr.  John  A.  Hannah.  Chair- 
man.  U.S.    Commission   on   Civil    Rights. 
Befork   the   Subcommittee   on   Constitu- 
TioriAL   Rights  of  the   Senate   Judiciart 
Committee  on  S.  1117  and  Other  Pending 
Legislation,  Thursday,  June  6,  1963 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of   the  6ub- 
commlttee.  I  appreciate  your  Invitation,  ex- 
tended on  behalf  of  Senator  Hart,  to  add  to 
the  testimony  already  presented  on  behalf  of 
the  Commission  my  own  views  on  legislation 
which  would  extend  the  life  of  the  agency 
and  revise  Its  functions. 

The  testimony  this  committee  has  received 
from  Commissioner  Grlswold  and  Mr.  Bern- 
hard  fully  states  the  reasons  for  a  long-term 
extension  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
and    an    amplification    of    Its    authority.      I 
would  add   only  a  few  personal   reflections, 
based  In  part  upon  my  experience  during  the 
past  5  years  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
It  Is  clear  to  me  that  we  are  In  the  midst 
of  a  revolutionary  change  In  race  relations  In 
Uiis    Nation.      When    our    Commission    was 
established   in   1957,   the   national   policy  of 
equal    opportunity    was    already    firmly    em- 
bedded In  the  law.     The  principle  had  been 
eloquently  stated  long  ago  In  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  BUI  of  Rights  and  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution.    It  had 
been    Implemented    in    a    series    of    Judicial 
decisions,  particularly   the  Supreme  Court's 
opinions  In  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  and 
the    cases    following,    which    said    without 
qualification  that  segregation  In  all  aspects 
of  public  life  violated  the  ConsUtutlon. 
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Tet.  as  the  Commission  was  to  learn  In  a 
series  of  Investigations  and  hearings  in  all 
sections  of  the  Nation,  there  was  widespread 
disregard  of  these  basic  rtghts  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution.  The  Commission 
learned,  too,  in  its  hearings  and  Investiga- 
tions that  the  denial  of  equal  opportunity 
had  inflicted  deep  wounds  upon  the  Negro 
community,  wounds  which  were  keenly  felt 
by  the  great  majority  of  Its  citizens.  This 
last  f.ict  was  perhaps  not  very  apparent  to 
most  of  the  American  public.  There  were,  of 
course,  a  number  of  organizations  of  stand- 
ing which  had  been  working  over  the  years 
to  secure  equal  rights  for  Negro  citizens, 
employing  such  traditional  methods  as  liti- 
gation, legislation,  political  and  community 
action.  But  the  deep  discontent  of  the  aver- 
age Negro  citizen  had  not  manifested  Itself 
In  the  kind  of  overt  action  dramatic  enough 
to  compel  our  attention.  Thus.  It  was  pos- 
sible for  some  people  to  conclude  that  the 
activities  of  the  NAACP.  the  Urban  League, 
and  other  organizations  did  not  reflect  any 
strong  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
Negro  community. 

The  events  of  recent  weeks  have  shattered 
any  such  illusion.  It  Is  a  measure  of  the 
desperation  of  the  Negro  people  of  Birming- 
ham that  they  were  willing  to  see  their  chil- 
dren go  to  Jail  in  the  hope  that  It  would 
contribute  to  a  better  future  for  them.  And 
the  deep  feelings  of  Birmingham  have  been 
echoed  In  demonstrations  In  North  Carolina; 
Philadelphia;  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  other  cities 
all  over  the  Nation. 

These  actions  and  the  feelings  which 
prompted  them  must  be  understood.  Instead 
of  being  overly  critical  of  leaders  who  now 
demand  action,  we  should  be  grateful  to 
American  Negroes  for  their  patience,  for- 
bearance, and  tolerance  over  the  long  years 
of  slow  progress.  Violence  cannot  be  con- 
doned, but  we  should  understand  why  some 
feel  that  they  are  driven  to  it. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  ask  those  who 
plead  and  argue  for  a  gradual  alleviation  of 
the  Negro's  miserable  lot  to  put  himself  In 
the  place  of  a  Negro  and  ask  himself  how 
patient  he  would  be  If,  9  years  after  the  Su- 
preme Court's  desegregation  decision,  he  saw 
fewer  than  8  percent  of  Negro  children  In 
the  South  attending  Integrated  schools,  and 
in  Mississippi.  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama 
none;  if  he  saw  equal  oppxortunltles  for  em- 
ployment denied  to  him;  If  he  saw  himself 
still  without  a  vote  100  years  after  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation;  if  he  saw  good 
housing  denied  him  even  if  he  could  afford 
It;  and  If  he  saw  his  fellows  receive  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  treatment  by  police  officers 
than  that  accorded  whites.  Philosophically, 
a  slow  tenuous  advance  toward  equality  In 
education,  employment,  voting,  housing, 
and  Justice  may  be  best,  but  the  individual 
Negro  cannot  afford  to  be  that  philosophical. 
He  has  but  one  lifetime;  who  can  blame  him 
for  wanting  to  enjoy  his  rights  within  that 
lifetime? 

The  turmoil  will  continue.  Out  of  It,  I 
am  sure  there  will  come  an  end  to  many  of 
the  racial  practices  that  violate  our  Consti- 
tution and  our  consciences.  In  Just  3 
years,  the  sit-in  movement,  led  by  college 
students,  has  altered  customs  In  more 
than  100  communities  that  had  resisted 
change  for  more  than  a  half  century  before. 
As  the  pace  of  the  protest  movement  quick- 
ens, these  barriers  will  continue  to  fall. 
But  the  effort  to  bring  an  end  to  overt  prac- 
tices of  discrimination  Is  only  one  part  of 
the  problem.  If,  when  the  current  struggle 
Is  over,  we  have  been  driven  Into  opposite 
camps  and  are  left  with  a  legacy  of  hate, 
fear,  and  mistrust,  nobody  wUl  be  the  victor. 
This,  it  seems  to  me.  is  the  real  danger. 
In  many  places,  tensions  are  now  so  great 
and  feelings  so  bitter  that  It  Is  difficult  to 
see  how  they  can  be  alleviated.  Binding  up 
the  Nation's  wounds  may  well  be  a  task  al- 
most  as    difficult   as   It   was   when   Lincoln 


spoke  of  It  almost  a  century  ago.     It  Is  a 
Job    which    challenges    the    resources    and 

Imagination  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Thus,  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake,  in  my 
Judgment,  for  the  Congress  to  contemplate 
the  elimination  of  any  part  of  the  civil 
rights  machinery  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. A  public  agency  with  a  continuing 
responsibility  for  bringing  to  light  the  facts 
and  making  recommendations  for  corrective 
action  is  a  necessity.  By  performing  these 
duties  responsibly,  the  agency  helps  to  re- 
duce tensions  and  to  promote  calm  and  rea- 
sonable solutions  to  civil  rights  problems. 
Beyond  the  fact-flndlng  function,  there  is 
an  even  more  pressing  need  for  constructive 
action.  As  the  President  said  In  his  clvU 
rights  message  to  Congress,  •••  •  •  there  is 
an  Increasing  need  for  expert  guidance  and 
assistance  In  devising  workable  programs  for 
civil  rights  progress."  Solutions  must  be 
found  at  all  levels  of  society — by  State  and 
local  governments,  by  Industry  and  labor 
unions,  by  community  and  religious  groups, 
as  well  as  by  the  Federal  Government. 

No  single  agency  or  Institution  can  hope 
to  have  all  the  answers.  But  It  would  be  a 
contribution  of  Immeasurable  Importance  to 
vest  In  some  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  function  of  collecting  and  making 
Information  available  and  of  providing  as- 
sistance and  guidance  to  communities  faced 
with  civil  rights  problems. 

I  support  the  legislation  Introduced  by 
Senator  Hart  (S.  1117)  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  by  revising  the  authority  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  If.  however, 
the  Commission  is  to  perform  these  new 
duties  effectively,  it  should  be  placed  on  a 
more  stable  basis.  The  4-year  extension 
provided  in  S.  1117  would  assure  sufficient 
continuity  for  the  Commission  to  plan  its 
operations  efficiently  and  effectively.  But  in 
my  own  Judgment,  a  permanent  extension 
of  the  agency  Is  amply  warranted  bv  the 
facts.  No  one  can  foresee  the  day  when  the 
guarantees  of  our  Constitution  will  be  fully 
secured  to  all  citizens,  much  less  the  time 
when  prejudice  and  mistrust  will  be  replaced 
by  understanding  and  racial  harmony.  It 
would  be  a  significant  token  of  our  maturity 
and  resolve  If  we  recognized  this  fact  by 
establishing  a  permanent  Instrumentality  for 
dealing  with  civil  rights  problems,  rather 
than  attempting  to  meet  them  on  an  ad  hoc 
crlsis-by-crlsis  basis. 

As  long  as  there  are  still  widespread 
denials  of  basic  rights  there  will  be  a 
need  to  improve  the  enforcement  pro- 
cedures available  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  if  in  the  long  run  we  are 
seeking  lasting  solutions  and  better  race 
relations,  the  constructive  resources  of 
Government  should  also  be  put  to  work. 
S.  1117  would  be  a  significant  step  to- 
ward that  goal. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 
Mr.  HART.     Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  entered 
I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <'at  5 
o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  tmder  the  previous  order  un- 
tU  Monday,  June  10,  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate: 

Federal  Communications  Commission 
Lee  Loevlnger,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion for  the  unexpired  term  of  7  years  from 
Jtily  1,  1961. 
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DEPiUtTl<EI«T    or   THK    AlB    PoBCB 

Brock  way  McMillan,  of  New  Jersey,  to  b« 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

US      ASMT 

The  following-named  oflBcer.  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
section  3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  poeltlon  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  In  grade  as  follows  : 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Oen.  Andrew  Pick  O'Meara  018062. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general. 
US.    Army). 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  Indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  3962: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Guy  Stanley  Meloy.  Jr  .  016892.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general.  U.S. 
Army) . 

The  following -named  officers,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066.  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  in  grades  as  follows: 

To  be  general 
Lt.  Oen   Hamilton  Hawkins  Howye.  018088. 
Army  of   the   United   States   (major  general. 
US  Army). 

To   be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.   Oen.    William    Chllds    Westmoreland. 

020223,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 

general,  U  S   Army) 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed  on 

the  retired  list.  In  the  grade  indicated,  under 

the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

section  3982 : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt    Gen    John  Lawrence  Ryan.  Jr  ,  016451. 
Army  of   the   United   States    (major  general. 
U.S.   Army) 

The  following-named  officers,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066.  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066.  In  grades  as  follows: 

To  be  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Theodore  William  Parker.  018369. 
Army  of   the  United  States    (major  general. 
US  Army). 

To  be  lieutenant  generals 
MaJ    Gen.  Harold  Keith  Johnson.  019187. 
Army  of  the  United  States  ( brigadier  general 
US.  Army). 

MaJ  Gen  Crelghton  William  Abrams.  Jr  . 
020296,  Army  of  the  United  States  (  brigadier 
general.  US    Army). 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  Indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447 : 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Parnsworth  SmoUer 
019146.  US  Army 

Bng  Oen.  George  Vernon  Underwood.  Jr  . 
020679.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel! 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Beverley  Evans  Powell  020237 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig  Gen  Richard  Giles  StUwell  021065. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  US    .frmy) . 

Brig.  Gen  James  William  Sutherland.  Jr  . 
024202.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieuten- 
ant colonel.  US.  Army) . 

Brig  Gen  Robert  Carson  Kyser  019535,  US. 
Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Oren  Eugene  Hurlbut  019077 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig  Oen  Benjamin  Franklin  »vana,  Jr., 
020368.  U.S.  Army. 
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Brig.     Oen      Selwyn     Dyson     Smith,     Jr 
020194.  US   Army 

Brig  Oen  Robert  Francis  Seedlock  O20609. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.s! 
Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Welborn  Griffin  Dolvln  021980. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel. US    Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Arthur  Sylvester  Collins.  Jr  . 
021260.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieu- 
tenant colonel.  US,  Army). 

Brig.  Oen  Albert  OUle  Connor  O20699, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Oen  Edward  William  Sawyer  019918. 
U  3   Army. 

Brig  Gen.  George  Merle  Powell  019340 
Medical  Corps.  US  Army. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col,  Charles  Marsden  Duke  021753.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel 
US.  Army). 

Col.  Charles  Vincent  Wilson  023564.  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel, 
US.  Army). 

Col.  Raymond  Bradner  Marlln  021899. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. US   Army) , 

Col,  Charles  Jack  Olrard  034110.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col  Charles  Cantrell  022682.  Army  of  the 
United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel,  US, 
Army) . 

Col.  William  Herbert  Blrdsong.  Jr..  033945, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army) . 

Col  Roderick  Wetherlll  023158.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  D.S. 
Army). 

Col    Ollnto   Mark  Barsnntl.  O34037.   Army 
of    the    United    States    (lieutenant    colonel 
US  Army) 

Col.  Wesley  Charles  Franklin.  045585. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. US,  Army) . 

Col,  Tobias  Raphael  Phllbln.  Jr  .  O34408. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. US  Army) , 

Col,  Randolph  Charles  Dickens.  020290 
US,  Army. 

Col   John  Denl.i  Crowley.  Jr  ,  025016.  Army 
of    the    United    States    (lieutenant    colonel 
U  S.  Army) 

Col.   Clarence   Joseph  Lang   040705.   Army 
of    the    United    States    (lieutenant    colonel 
US.  Army). 

Col.  John  Milton  Htghtower  023531.  Army 
of    the    United    States    (lieutenant    colonel 
US    Army). 

Colonel  James  Arthur  Hebbeler  024518. 
Armv  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, US,  Army), 

US,  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on   the   retired   list.  In   the  grade   Indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8962.  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code: 

To  be  generals 

Gen.  Samuel  E  Anderson  92-A  (major  gen- 
eral.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.   Air  Force. 

Gen  Emmett  OT>onneIl.  Jr..  387-A  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Gen,  Truman  H  Landon  93-A  (major  gen- 
eral.   Regular   Air   Force).   U.S.   Air   Force. 

To  be  lieutenant  generals 
Lt    Gen    George  W.  Mundy  358- A    (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force).  US.  Air  Force, 
Lt.  Gen   James  E   Brlggs  356-A  i  major  gen- 
eral, Regular  Air  Force).  US    Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  assigned 
to  positions  of  Importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President.  In  the  grade  in- 
dicated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8066. 
title  10.  of  the  United  SUtes  Code: 


7*0   be  generals 
Lt,  Gen    Robert  M.  Lee  590-A  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 


Lt.  Gen  Jacob  E  Smart  592-A  i  major  gen 
eral.  Regular  Air  Force  i .  U  S   Air  Force 

Lt  Gen  Joe  W  Kelly  612-A  (major  gen 
eral.   Regular   Air  Force).   US    Air  Force 

Lt   Gen    Gabriel  P,  Dlsosway  654  A  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force 
To  be  lieutenant  generals 

MaJ  Oen  William  O.  Scnter  648-A.  ReguUr 
Air  Force, 

MaJ  Gen  Raymond  J  Reeves  1082-A  B*e 
ular  Air  Force  '       "" 

MaJ    Gen    Maurice  A   Preston  1337-A  Reo 

ular  Air  Force.  '       *" 

MaJ  Gen  David  Wade  1582-A.  Reg\ilar  Air 
Force 

MaJ  Gen  Edwin  B  Broadhurst  1350-a 
Regular  Air  Force 

Lt  Gen  Edward  H  Underbill  421-A  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force,  to 
be  senior  Air  Force  member.  MlliUry  SUIT 
Committee.  United  Nations,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  711.  title  10.  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

US   Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  Indicated: 

To  be  brigadier  generals 
William  H.Klenke, 
Harry  N  Lyon, 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  Indicated: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Sidney  S    McMath, 

To  be  lieutenant  generals 

Lt,  Gen  Robert  B  Luckey,  US  Marine 
Corps,  when  retired,  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  In  the  grade  Indicated  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  5233. 

MaJ  Gen  James  P  Berkeley.  US.  Marine 
Corps,  having  been  designated.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  5232,  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  said  section,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  indicated  while  so 
serving. 

Lt  Gen  Edward  W  Snedeker.  VS.  Marine 
Corps,  when  retired,  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  In  the  grade  indicated  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
St.ites  Code,  section  5233, 

MaJ,  Gen.  Frederick  L.  Wleseman.  US, 
Marine  Corps,  having  been  designated,  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  5232.  for  com- 
mands and  other  duties  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  within  the  contemplation  of 
said  section,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
Indicated  while  so  serving. 

US,  Navt 

To  be  ince  admiraLi 

Vice  Adm,  George  F.  Beardsley.  U,S,  Navy. 

to  have  the  grade   indicated  on   the  retired 

list  pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

section  5233, 

Rear  Adm  John  T  Hayward.  US,  Navy, 
having  been  designated,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  5231, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  said  section,  for  appointment  to  the 
gr.ide  Indicated  while  so  serving 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  Chap- 
lain Corps  of  the  Regular  Navy  for  perma- 
nent promotion  to  the  grade  Indicated  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

To   be  rear  admiral 
James  W.  Kelly 

In   the    Air    Force 
The    nominations    beginning    Elmond    H 
Abbott  to  be  llevitenant  colonel    and  ending 
Meredith  P.  Smith  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
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which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  April  22,  1963;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Michael  W. 
Acker  to  l>e  first  lieutenant,  and  ending  Alvln 
W.  Smith.  Jr..  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
on  April  22.  1963;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Oliver  K,  Jones 
to  l>e  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending  Leonard 
p  Zych  t<i  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
r>eared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on  May 
14,  1963. 

In    the   Army- 

The  nominations  beginning  John  Z, 
Flchtner  to  be  major,  and  ending  Jerry  S, 
Walker  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  CoNGRCS.siONAL  Record  on  May 
6,  1963. 

In  the  Navy 

The  nominatiijns  beginning  Robert  O. 
Seals,  Jr  ,  to  be  lieutenant  (Junior  grade), 
and  ending  William  Benjamin.  Jr  ,  to  be  per- 
manent lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  and  tem- 
porary lieutenant,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  on  April  22.  1963;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Louis  N. 
Anclaux  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Johnnie 
C.  Dennis  to  be  commander,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  May 
13,  1963.   and 

The  nominations  beginning  James  R 
Meyers  to  be  lieutenant,  and  ending  John  T. 
Watson  to  be  permanent  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
May  21,  1963, 

In    the    Marine    Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  William  B 
Blnch  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Henry  G  Williams,  Jr  ,  to  be  first  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on   April    22,    1963;    and 

The  nominations  beginning  Thomas  R 
Balsley  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Michael  H.  Vldos  to  be  first  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  May  13,  1963, 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TniRSDAv,  Ji'Ni:  6,  1963 

The  Hou.se  met  at   12  o'clock   noon. 
The  Reverend  Flobcrt  E,  Brengartner, 
Catholic  chaplain  at  the  US  Naval  Med- 
ical Center,  oflfeied  the  following  piayer: 

We  pray  Thee,  O  Grod  of  might,  wis- 
dom, and  justice,  throuph  whom  author- 
ity i.s  riRhtly  administered,  laws  aie  en- 
acted, and  judgment  decreed,  assist  with 
Tliy  holy  spirit  of  counsel  and  fortitude 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  that 
his  admini.<;tration  may  be  conducted  in 
righteousness  and  be  eminently  useful 
to  Thy  people  over  whom  he  presides,  by 
encouraging  due  respect  for  virtue  and 
religion;  by  a  faithful  execution  of  the 
laws  in  justice  and  mercy;  and  by  re- 
straining vice  and  immorality. 

Let  the  light  of  Thy  divine  wi.sdom 
direct  the  deliberations  of  Congress,  and 
shine  forth  in  all  the  pioceedings  and 
laws  framed  for  our  rule  and  govern- 
ment, so  that  they  may  tend  to  the 
preservation  of  peace,  the  piomotion  of 


national  happiness,  the  increase  of  in- 
dustry, sobriety,  and  useful  knowledge, 
and  perpetuate  to  us  the  blessings  of 
equal  liberty. 

We  recommend  likewise  to  Thine  un- 
bounded mercy  all  of  our  brothers  and 
fellow  citizens  throughout  the  United 
States  that  they  may  be  blessed  in  the 
knowledge  and  sanctified  in  the  observ- 
ance of  Thy  most  holy  law — that  they 
may  be  preserved  in  union  and  in  that 
peace  which  the  world  cannot  give.  We 
pray  that,  after  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
this  life,  they  may  be  admitted  to  those 
which  are  eternal. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The    Journal    of    the    proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


CIVIL  ACTION  NO.   1371-63 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  which  was  read: 

June  6,   1963, 
Hon.   John   W.   Mc■CoRM.^cK, 
Speaker.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  in  my  official 
capacity  as  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  been  served  In  a  civil 
action  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (civil  action  file  No. 
1371-63).  Having  In  mind  that  the  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  may  be  In- 
volved. I  am  bringing  this  matter  to  your 
attention. 

I  did,  on  June  5.  1963.  address  a  letter 
to  the  Honorable  David  C.  Acheson,  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  re- 
questing assignment  of  counsel  to  represent 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  as  provided  for  In  2 
United  States  Code  118  A  copy  of  that  letter 
is  attached  hereto. 
Sincerely. 

Zeake  W.  Johnson,  Jr., 

Sergeant  at  Arms. 


June  6.  1963. 
Hon.  David  C    Acheson. 

US  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
U.S.  Courthouse,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Acheson:  I  respectfully  request 
that  you  assign  counsel  to  represent  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Zeake  W.  Johnson,  Jr..  In  a  civil 
action  in  the  US.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  (civil  action  file  No, 
1371-63)  pursuant  to  2  United  States  Code 
118,  I  was  served  in  my  official  capacity,  on 
June  4,  1963,  with  instructions  to  answer 
the  complaint  within  60  days  after  service 
I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
summons  which  was  served  on  me.  I  may 
add  that  I  will  be  available  at  any  time  to 
confer  with  any  counsel  that  you  may  as.slgn 
to  this  case. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Zeake  W,  Johnson,  Jr., 

Sergeant  at  Arms. 


LECiiSLATIVE  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,   1964 

Mr.  STEED,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  lequest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   KORAN   reserved   all  points   of 
order  on  the  bill. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  EMIL  V. 
PACINI 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Speaker, 
it  is  with  a  keen  sense  of  grief  that  I 
announce  to  the  House  the  death  of 
the  Honorable  Emil  V.  Pacini,  a  distin- 
guished Chicagoan,  the  Democratic  com- 
mitteeman of  the  10th  ward  in  the  dis- 
trict that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
and  for  many  years  the  alderman  from 
that  ward  in  the  City  Council  of  Chi- 
cago. As  chairman  of  the  council's 
building  and  zoning  committee  for  9 
years,  he  fathered  many  amendments  to 
the  city  building  code  and  was  respon- 
sible for  air  pollution  and  electrical 
codes,  and  was  recognized  as  the  out- 
standing authority  of  the  Nation  in  this 
area  of  municipal  government. 

His  untimely  passing  at  the  age  of  64 
is  a  great  loss  to  Chicago,  to  Illinois,  and 
to  the  Nation.  His  death  brings  deep 
sadness  to  all  members  of  the  Illinois 
delegation  and,  in  especially  deep  meas- 
ure to  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr,  Murphy],  who  served  with 
him  for  many  years  in  the  City  Council 
of  Chicago,  and  to  our  colleagues,  the 
gentlemen  fi-om  Illinois  I  Mr,  Dawson 
and  Mr.  Rostenkowski  1  who  with  Mr, 
Murphy,  were  associated  with  him  In  the 
counsels  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  Cook 
County  as  ward  committeemen. 

Mr.  Pacini  was  a  native  of  Chicago, 
He  served  with  the  Army  Air  Corps  in 
World  War  I.  As  a  young  man  he  was 
an  auto  race  driver  and  participated  in 
the  500-mile  race  at  Indianapolis.  Later. 
he  was  secretary  to  our  late  beloved  col- 
league, the  Honorable  William  A.  Rowan, 
when  the  latter  was  a  member  of  the  Chi- 
cago City  Council,  before  his  election  to 
the  78th  Congress  from  the  2d  District 
of  Illinois, 

Emil  V.  Pacini  was  a  great  Ameiican. 
His  name  will  long  be  held  in  loving 
memory.  To  his  wife,  his  son,  William, 
to  his  two  daughters  and  his  six  grand- 
children. I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  colleagues  from  Illinois  may  ex- 
tend their  remai-ks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Emil  V,  Pacini's  passing  has  occa- 
sioned a  deep  personal  grief  among  all 
our  Chicago  delegation.  I  first  knew  him 
at  the  commencement  of  his  political 
career  when  he  served  as  secretary  to  the 
then  Alderman  William  A.  Rowan.  On 
Rowan's  election  to  the  78th  Congress 
as  the  Representative  from  the  Second 
District  of  Illinois,  Pacini  became  the 
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Democratic  ward  committeeman  and 
alderman  of  the  10th  ward,  which  Is  the 
center  of  the  steel  industry  on  Chicago's 
far  South  Side. 

He  was  a  powerful  leader  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  his  service  as  alderman 
won  for  him  national  acclaim  as  one  of 
the  country's  outstanding  zoning  author- 
ities. The  zoning  code  that  he  drafted 
was  adopted  in  many  cities  from  coast  to 
coast.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker. 
seldom  if  ever  took  a  vacation,  and  it  was 
this  tireless  devotion  to  his  aldermanic 
and  party  duties  that  brought  on  the 
heart  attack  from  which  he  never  re- 
covered. His  death  at  the  early  age  of 
64  followed  by  a  year  or  so  the  passing 
of  our  former  colleague.  Congressman 
Rowan. 

He  was  my  warm  friend  during  all  the 
years  of  his  distinguished  public  service, 
and  I  am  deeply  saddened  by  his  demise. 
Chicago  has  lost  a  native  son  whose  life- 
work  had  contributed  immeasurably  to 
the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  city  of 
his  birth  and  of  his  love.  Mrs.  O'Brien 
joins  me  in  deepest  sympathy  to  his  fine 
wife,  his  son  William,  and  his  two  daugh- 
ters. 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
dean  and  all  the  other  members  of  the 
Chicago  delegation  I  am  deeply  grieved 
by  the  passing  of  Emil  V.  Pacini  and  ex- 
tend to  Mrs  Pacini,  his  son,  William,  and 
his  daughters,  my  deepest  sympathy. 
Our  warm  friendship  and  association  to- 
gether in  the  councils  of  the  Democratic 
Party  of  Cook  County  covered  many 
years.  He  dedicated  his  life  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  people  of  his  ward  and  of  the 
city  of  Chicago.  The  zoning  amend- 
ments for  which  in  large  measure  he  was 
responsible,  and  which  represented 
months  of  hard  and  highly  intelligent 
work,  stand  as  a  lasting  monument  to  his 
memory. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
in  eulogizing  Emil  Pacini,  who  for  many 
years  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding 
aldermen  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  During 
his  service  on  the  Chicago  City  Council, 
he  acquired  renown  as  chairman  of  the 
zoning  commission,  and  became  a  recog- 
nized expert  In  intricate  zoning  prob- 
lems of  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
country.  He  was  a  dedicated  family 
man,  a  hard-working,  conscientious  pub- 
lic oCBcial,  the  type  of  man  who  dem- 
onstrated the  effectiveness  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  home  rule. 

I  join  the  gentleman  from  Illinoi.s, 
Barratt  0'H\r\.  and  other  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  Chicago  metropolitan 
area,  in  paying  my  respects  to  his  mem- 
ory and  extending  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  family  and  loved  ones  in  his  un- 
timely passing. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  colleagues  from  the  city  of 
Chicago,  in  expressing  my  feelings  of 
genuine  sorrow  on  the  loss  of  Hon. 
Emil  V.  Pacini  who  served  in  the  city 
council  for  many  years. 

I  have  known  Alderman  Pacini  for 
more  than  20  years.  He  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  building  and 
zonmg  and  helped  draw  up  the  com- 
prehensive zoning  ordinance  of  1957 
which  involved  a  full  review  of  every 
parcel  of  property  in  Chicago. 
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He  was  loved  and  endeared  by  the 
people  he  represented.  He  established 
the  reputation  as  being  a  champion  of 
the  poor  and  those  in  need  of  aid.  He 
was  a  great  public  servant  and  he  will 
be  missed  by  the  people  of  his  locality. 
To  his  widow  and  family.  I  wish  to 
convey  my  feelings  of  genuine  sorrow 
for  the  great  lo.ss  they  have  sustained. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  was  with  great  shock  that  I 
learned  of  the  passing  of  Emil  V.  Pacini 
in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Pacini  was  a  very  dear  friend  of 
mine  for  many  years.  He  was  an  out- 
standing Chicagoan.  having  been  a 
leader  in  the  civic  and  political  life  of 
Chicago  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Pacini  was  the  Democratic  ward 
committeeman  of  the  10th  ward  of  Chi- 
cago and  represented  that  ward  in  the 
Chicago  City  Council  for  over  20  years. 
His  major  contribution  to  the  city  was 
the  enactment  of  the  legislation  of  the 
Chicago  Comprehensive  Zoning  Ordi- 
nance, and  the  modernization  of  the 
Chicago  Building  Code. 

My  association  with  him  in  the  city 
council  and  the  County  Central  Commit- 
tee of  the  Democratic  Party  of  Cook 
County  enabled  me  to  become  aware  of 
his  strong  character  and  devotion  to  his 
public  duties. 

The  city  of  Chicago  will  experience 
great  loss,  especially  the  people  of  the 
South  Chicago  community.  My  sympa- 
thy to  Mrs.  Pacini  and  family  in  this 
great  hour  of  grief. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  take  this  opportunity  to  join  with 
many  others  who  express  their  sympathy 
over  the  passing  of  Mr.  Emil  V.  Pacini, 
a  former  alderman  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, who  was  serving  as  ward  commit- 
teeman of  Chicago's  10th  ward  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Emil  was  first  elected  to  the  city  coun- 
cil by  the  residents  of  the  10th  ward 
In  1945  and  he  served  these  people  until 
April  of  this  year.  Having  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  with  him  as  a  member 
of  the  Cook  Coimty  Democratic  Central 
Committee.  I  can  say  he  was  a  sympa- 
thetic man  and  a  person  who  believed  in 
doing  everything  possible  for  the  welfare 
of  his  people.  He  was  a  diligent,  hard- 
working public  servant. 

He  will  be  missed,  and  his  passing  Is 
a  loss  not  only  to  the  residents  of  the 
10th  ward  he  so  ably  represented,  but  to 
the  city  of  Chicago.  As  an  expert  on 
building  and  zoning  he  achieved  a  great 
deal  for  the  benefit  of  Chicago's  citi- 
zenry. 

I  wish  to  extend  condolences  to  Mrs. 
Pacini  and  the  family  in  the  loss  of  this 
splendid  man. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  Chicago  colleague  in  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  Emil  V.  Pacini  and 
In  expression  of  sympathy  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  He  was  held  In  high 
and  affectionate  regard  by  many  In 
southern  Illinois  and  his  reputation  as 
a  zoning  authority  was  well  established 
among  the  municipal  officials  in  the 
cities  down  State.  His  death  is  a  blow 
not  only  to  Chicago,  but  to  all  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Emil  V.  Pacini 


ends  the  political  career  of  one  of  th* 
most  active   aldermen  and  committfi^ 
men  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

His  political  acUvity  in  the  10th  ward 
of  our  beloved  city  won  for  him  recce 
nltion  as  a  leader  among  the  officials  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  He  entered  th^ 
city  council  in  1945.  serving  on  many  of 
its  important  committees  until  his  polit 
leal  retirement  In  April  1963. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  powerful  com- 
mittee on  building  and  zoning  whose 
jurisdiction  covered  the  implementation 
of  Chicago's  intricate  Wacker  plan  for 
the  beautmcatlon  of  Chicago  and 
modernization  of  the  classification  of 
the  use  of  city  property  zoned  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose. 

In  1957.  Chairman  Pacini,  with  his 
committee,  perfected  the  ordinance 
passed  by  council  which  is  the  present 
zoning  regulation  for  the  city  of  Chl- 
cago.  It  was  a  tremendous  undertaking 
requiring  an  analytical  survey  of  every 
property  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The 
numerous  conferences  and  public  hear- 
ings entailed  hours  of  laborious  effort 
and  the  study  of  reports  by  experts  In 
this  field.  It  Is  felt  by  many  of  his  as- 
sociates that  the  chairman  taxed  his 
energy  beyond  physical  endurance  In 
completing  this  Important  assignment 
His  work  contributed  so  much  to  the 
great  strides  In  building  a  new  Chicago 
stimulated  by  adoption  of  his  ordinance 
promulgating  the  great  Chicago  plan 
after  many  years  of  delay. 

He  always  evinced  great  Interest  in 
sports  emanating  from  his  auto-racing 
days  In  his  youth,  and  boating  experi- 
ences In  later  life.  In  the  latter  his 
enthusiasm  carried  over  Into  his  work 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Port 
of  Chicago  Wharves  and  Bridges. 

Mr.  Pacini  was  a  gentle,  soft  speaking 
individual  who  valued  the  loyalties  of 
friendship.  He  was  a  person  Independ- 
ent In  his  thinking  and  no  one  could  in- 
fluence his  opinion  If  he  felt  in  principle 
that  he  was  right. 

In  private  life  he  was  a  building  con- 
tractor. He  reflected  even  In  this  em- 
ployment the  high  sense  of  artistry  seek- 
ing perfection.  He  was  an  expert  in  the 
lost  science  of  Installing,  repairing,  and 
making  leaded  church  windows  depict- 
ing figures  and  scenes  of  biblical  signifi- 
cance. Piecing  together  the  colored 
tinted  glass  fragments  that  leaded  to- 
gether depict  the  biblical  versions  of 
theological  study  requires  a  degree  of  pa- 
tience and  study  that  challenges  the 
highest  accomplishments  of  artistry. 

We  the  congressional  delegation  from 
Illinois  extrnd  to  his  dear  wife.  Ethel, 
his  son,  William,  and  daughters.  Mrs.  Pa- 
tricia McMahon  and  Mrs.  Anita  Bean 
our  heartfelt  condolence. 

In  his  passing.  Chicago  has  lost  one  of 
its  devoted  public  servants  and  the  State 
of  Illinoi.s,  and  the  Nation  one  of  its  loyal 
and  patriotic  citizens. 

Mr.  FINNEGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Alder- 
man and  Committeeman  Emil  V.  Pacini. 
His  death  was  unexpected  and  everyone 
will  mi.ss  him. 

His  friends  and  supporters  were  nu- 
merous which  can  be  attributed  to  his 
faithful  senlce  to  the  Democratic  Party 
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and  to  the  people  of  his  ward.  As  alder- 
man of  the  10th  ward  of  Chicago  he 
worked  hard  on  behalf  of  his  constitu- 
ents and  many  of  the  improvements 
which  have  been  accomplished  in  his 
ward  over  the  past  few  years  were  gained 
through  his  continued  efforts. 

He  was  a  man  of  many  talents  and 
abilities  and  we  who  knew  him  are 
grieved  by  his  loss. 


IT'S  BROOKLYN  DAY 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
crash  of  bra.ss  and  blare  of  trumpets, 
some  100,000  Sunday  schoolteachers  and 
children  from  all  over  the  borough  will 
begin  parading  tomorrow  at  2  p.m.  In 
honor  of  Brooklyn  Day. 

However,  It  is  not.  strictly  speaking, 
"Brooklyn  Day,"  says  William  S.  Webb, 
treasurer  of  the  Brooklyn  Sunday  School 
Union.  It  Is  the  celebration  of  the 
founding  of  the  union,  established  in 
1816. 

The  union  Is  made  up  of  Protestant 
Sunday  schools  throughout  the  borough. 
Schools  in  Brooklyn  and  Queens  were 
closed  by  law  in  1860  on  Anniversary 
Day,  because  it  was  found  that  the 
majority  of  them  took  off  to  celebrate 
anyway. 

There  will  be  26  separate  parades  in 
Brooklyn,  with  the  main  one  along  the 
long  meadow  in  Prospect  Park.  The  re- 
viewing stand  along  that  line  of  march 
will  be  studied  with  notables,  including 
Mayor  Wagner,  Borough  President 
Stark.  Parks  Commissioner  Newbold 
Morris,  and  Fire  Commissloher  Edward 
Thompson. 

The  union  was  founded  by  Joshua 
Sands:  the  first  celebration  of  Its  incep- 
tion was  in  1829.  at  the  Sands  Street 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  first 
annual  parade  was  held  on  June  26.  1838. 
Now  the  celebration  is  held  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  June. 

This  is  the  147th  anniversary  of  the 
founding.  There  will  be  a  luncheon  at 
12:30  p.m  at  the  Montauk  Club.  Eighth 
Avenue  and  Lincoln  Place. 


AGENCY   FOR    INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
quite  amused  about  2  weeks  ago  when 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment sent  me  a  release  announcing  that 
the  A.  B.  Chance  Co.  of  Centralla.  Mo., 
in  my  district,  had  been  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  Industrial  goods  under  the  for- 
eign-aid program.  Mr.  Oano  Chance, 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  A.  B. 
Chance  Co.,  is  the  most  illustrious  mem- 
ber of  the  John  Birch  Society  in  Mis- 


souri. Mr.  Chance,  on  May  31,  wrote 
me  objecting  to  this  practice  of  AID. 
Although  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Chance 
In  regard  to  the  John  Birch  Society— I 
feel  that  the  Nation  would  be  better  off 
if  the  John  Birch  Society  did  not  exist — 
I  do  feel  that  Mr.  Chance  vahdly  objects 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  to  sell  the  foreign- 
aid  program  on  the  basis  of  what  It  will 
do  for  the  economy  of  this  country.  I 
hope  no  Member  of  the  House  will  per- 
mit his  vote  to  be  Influenced  by  the  Im- 
pact which  foreign  aid  has  on  the  econ- 
omy of  his  district. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUE.ST 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  15  minutes,  today,  following  any  spe- 
cial orders  heretofore  entered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

Mr.  HAYS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.     Objection  Is  heard. 


SUBCOMMITTEE   ON   LABOR 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  be  p>ermitted  to  sit  dur- 
ing general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONCERTED    DRIVE    NEEDED    FOR 
OAS   ACTION   ON   CUBA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  special  OAS  conmiittee  headed  by  Am- 
bassador de  Lavalle  of  Peru  has  just 
made  Its  recommendations  for  concerted 
action  against  Cuba  available  to  the  full 
OAS  Council. 

Three  of  our  Latin  American  friends 
have  requested  that  action  on  these  rec- 
ommendations be  withheld  until  at  least 
July  3  of  this  year.  The  countries  in 
question  are  Mexico,  Bolivia,  and  Brazil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  De  Lavalle  commit- 
tee has  been  working  on  these  recom- 
mendations since  last  October.  There 
is  no  valid  reason  to  procrastinate  OAS 
consideration  of  these  recommendations. 

These  three  countries  have  received 
generous  U.S.  aid  for  some  time  now, 
yet,  they  are  doing  their  utmost  to  stall 
positive  hemsipheric  action  against 
Castro. 

During  fiscal  year  1962  alone.  Brazil 
received  a  total  of  $242  million  in  U.S. 
aid,  Mexico  received  a  total  of  $143  mil- 
lion, and  Bohvla  received  $35.5  million. 
Yet,  these  thi-ee  countries  are  not  doing 
their  utmost  to  secure  speedy  hemi- 
spheric action  against  communism  in 
this  hemisphere. 

It  is  high  time  this  Nation  started  di- 
recting its  aid  program  more  toward  na- 


tions willing  to  cooperate  with  our  na- 
tional goals,  and  not  so  much  toward 
those  who  are  imwilling  to  exert  full 
effort  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 
call  up  the  bills  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  Monday, 
June  17,  instead  of  Monday.  June  10. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPENDING  CUTS 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  noted  in  Robert  Albright's 
column  in  the  Washington  Post  of  May 
26,  that  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  Congressman  Charles 
S.  JoELSON  has  encountered:  a  "deafen- 
ing silence"  in  response  of  his  chal- 
lenge to  Members  of  Congress  to  let  him 
know  where  spending  cuts  can  be  made 
in  their  own  districts.  Well,  here  are 
three  instances  in  my  district — the  13th 
of  California: 

Case  No.  1 — Closing  of  Camp  San 
Luis:  In  1961.  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  recommending  that  this  Army 
base  t>e  closed,  the  military  personnel  lo- 
cated there  be  assigned  elsewhere,  and 
the  several  hundred  acres  involved  be 
returned  to  the  tax  rolls. 

Case  No.  2 — Transfer  of  the  Yards  and 
Docks  supply  office  at  Port  Hueneme 
Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center  to 
Pennsylvania:  Civilian  personnel  affect- 
ed :  242  employees.  The  Navy  claimed  it 
could  do  the  job  with  68  fewer  persons. 
I  requested  high-level  Navy  officials  to 
review  their  initial  decision;  this  was 
done,  with  the  result  that  the  potential 
savings  were  verified.  Upon  receiving 
this  verification,  I  stated : 

I  believe  that,  in  line  with  my  pleas  for 
greater  efficiency  and  reduction  In  Federal 
spending,  I  am  in  no  position  to  enter  a  pro- 
test. 

Case  No.  3 — Channel  Islands:  I  have 
not  introduced  a  companion  House  bill 
to  Senator  Engle's  bill  authorizing  the 
Federal  Grovernment  to  acquire  the 
Channel  Islands  In  my  district.  This  ac- 
quisition would  involve  a  Federal  expend- 
iture of  at  least  $20  million. 


CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  months  l  have  taken  the 
floor  to  call  attention  to  the  crime  situ- 
ation In  Washln^rton.  not  having  to  do 
with  law  enforcement,  but  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  law  I  am  quite  sure  you 
are  all  aware  that  it  is  almost  a  year  ago 
that  my  secretary  was  unfortunately 
attacked  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  just  2 
blocks  away,  and  stabbed  10  times.  She 
was  almost  to  the  point  of  death.  She 
is  now  fully  recovered.  I  believe.  How- 
ever, the  criminal  was  arrested  and 
pleaded  guilty  as  far  back  as  AprU  of 
this  year.  Up  to  the  present  time  this 
man  has  not  been  sentenced.  He  has 
been  cleared  by  St.  Elizabeths.  Every- 
thing has  been  done,  but  still  he  has  not 
been  sentenced  for  that  crime  and  the 
confession  of  other  crimes. 

There  is  another  criminal  who  mur- 
dered a  policeman  about  3  years  ago. 
To  this  day  he  has  not  been  sentenced 
by  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  say  that  if  we  in  the  Congress  and 
if  we  In  the  District  are  to  show  an  ex- 
ample to  this  Nation.  I  think  our  com- 
mittees should  get  busy  and  find  out 
what  is  wrong  with  justice  in  Washing- 
ton. DC,  in  trying  to  make  this  a  safe 
place  for  people. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


June  6 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


DEPARTKTENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1964 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
xinanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Consiuner  Affairs  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  may  sit 
today  while  the  House  is  in  session  dur- 
ing general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL   OP   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
Is  not  pre."^ent. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Ashley 

AsplnaU 

Baring 

Bates 

Battla 

Bell 

Buckley 

Cederberg 

Clausen 

Curt  In 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Edmondson 

Poreman 

Forrester 

OUl 

Ooodell 

Qrmy 


(Roll  No.  711 

Qubser 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Halleck 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Healey 

Hebert 

Holifleld 

Jones.  Ala. 

Leslnakl 

-McClory 

M'Loskey 

MallUard 

Miller.  NY. 

Montoya 

Morris 

Nedzl 

OHara.  Mich. 

Powell 

Rains 

R;vers.  Alaska 


Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberta.  Ala. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roybal 

Ryan.  Mich. 

St  Oermaln 

Scott 

Shelley 

Slbal 

Skubltz 

Staebler 

Thompaon.  N  J. 

Thom.son.  Wis. 

Trimble 

Udall 

Van  DeerUn 

W.Ulhau8er 

W.-stland 

Whltener 

WUUama 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  370 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH  R.  6754)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1964.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  on  the  bill  be  limited  to 
not  to  exceed  3  hours,  one-half  of  that 
time  to  be  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  IMr.  Horan)  and  one- 
half  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Umon  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  6754.  with 
Mr  KiocH  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the   title  of   the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.    WHITTEN.      Mr.   Chairman,   we 
bring  you   today  the  appropriation  bill 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  for  all  of  the 
activities   that   are    grouped   under   the 
Department  of  Agriculture.     As  I  ex- 
pressed it  in  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations earlier  In  the  week,  when  I  went 
on  this  subcommittee  quite  a  niunber  of 
years  ago  I  did  so  with  a  great  deal  of 
pride,  knowing  how  Important  It  was  to 
the  farm  population  of  the  United  States. 
They  were  quite  numerous  and  it  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  do  much  for  many 
of  the  people  who  were  my  constituents 
as  well  as  those  throughout  the  Nation. 
With    time    the    picture    has    greatly 
changed.    The  numbers  now  on  the  farm 
are  something  like  8  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation.    Not  only  that,  but  it  has  gotten 
to  the  point  where  the  92  percent  of  the 
American  public  are  in  the  cities  and  re- 
moved   from    the    farm.     However,    the 
challenge  that  has  come  to  me  is  Just  as 
great  today  as  it  was  the  day  I  started 
serving  on  this  committee,  becau.se  the 
challenge  is  to  try  to  look  after  those 
things  that  are  done  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  today,  which  might 
well   be   termed   the  very   basis  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  92  percent  of  the  non- 
farmers  in  this  country. 

What  I  am  saying  to  you  is  that  this 
bill  might  well  be  termed  the  "Basic  Se- 
curity Act  for  185  million  Americans." 
And  let  me  tell  you  why  I  say  that.  This 
Nation  is  spending  63  percent  of  the 
total  governmental  Income  on  national 
defense  smd  related  activities,  and  yet  we 
have    not    seen    any    reduction    m    our 


standard  of  Uving.    No  nation  In  hlstorv 
ever  went  through  that  experience 

Because  of  the  wonderful  Job  that  la 
being  done  on  the  farms  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  a  large  majority  of 
our  total  population  is  free  to  live  in 
cities,  to  produce  television,  radio  sets 
and  the  million  and  one  things  that  make 
up  our  high  standard  of  living. 

Not  only  that,  but  this  8  percent  on 
the  farm  provides  this  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing  at  such  a  reasonable  rate  that 
our  185  million  Americans  pay  about  20 
percent  of  their  gross  Income  for  food 
which  no  nation  in  the  world  can  match 
When  I  come  to  you  here  today  as 
chairman  and  spokesman  for  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  I  do  so  with 
pride,  knowing  that  our  .subcommittee 
cannot  resolve  all  differences  in  that  we 
cannot  satisfy  the  press  and  those  others 
who  naturally  are  writing  for  the  92  per- 
cent of  nonfarmers.  They  do  not  have 
the  time  to  read  all  our  hearings  and  go 
into  just  what  is  involved  here.  But  in 
bringing  this  bill  here  I  will  tell  you  that 
our  subcommittee  has  done  its  best  to 
resolve  the  differences  of  opinion  and  to 
be  certain  that  the  funds  in  this  bill  go 
to  the  things  that  are  essential  for  the 
future. 

Last  year  we  had  173  million  people 
come  into  and  go  out  of  the  United 
States.  That  includes  those  that  cross 
the  borders  of  Canada  and  Mexico.  We 
had  something  like  23  5  million  pieces  of 
baggage  brought  into  this  country.  We 
know  that  every  day  there  is  a  tremen- 
dous increase  in  the  number  of  Jet 
planes  traveling  from  where  the  worst 
diseases  that  might  prevail  in  any  spot 
in  the  world  might  end  up  in  your  part 
of  the  country  in  5  or  6  hours  from  the 
time  they  leave  from  abroad. 

What  does  that  mean  to  us?  It  leaves 
us  with  the  problem  of  seeing  that  these 
diseases  are  destroyed  and  that  the  pos- 
sible carriers  of  diseases  are  checked 
thoroughly  to  see  that  these  diseases  do 
not  get  In  here. 

As  our  population  has  grown  and  as 
the  livestock  industry  has  changed  and 
the  stockyards  have  been  distributed,  we 
have  the  problem  of  Inspecting  every 
piece  of  meat  that  goes  onto  your  table 
Not  only  that,  but  if  this  Department  did 
not  have  research  on  wheat,  for  in- 
stance, in  5  years  the  wheat  we  now  have 
would  be  gone  and  we  would  be  goins 
hunsrry.  We  have  to  stay  5  years  ahead 
to  have  a  strain  of  wheat  that  would  be 
immune  to  diseases,  which  will  continue 
to  attack  it 

We  read  in  the  press  about  how 
expensive  the  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  may  be.  But  re- 
member that  you  cannot  deal  with  agri- 
culture as  a  thing  apart,  neither  can  you 
afford  to  take  it  for  granted  that  food, 
clothing,  and  shelt:?r  are  no  longer  basic. 
They  are  just  as  basic  today  as  they 
were  in  the  beginning.  Not  only  that. 
but  as  people  have  left  the  farms  of  the 
country,  they  have  had  to  be  replaced 
by  machinery  and  other  things  at  a  tre- 
mendous financial  Investment.  In  fact, 
the  amount  of  money  required  to  operate 
a  farm  has  grown  by  700  percent  in  a 
few  years.  It  takes  about  $47,000  on  the 
average  to  operate  a  farm  today;  in  1940 
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It  took  only  $6,000.  A  few  years  ago  a 
man  on  a  farm  could  have  seven  crop 
failures  and  still  be  In  business.  Today 
If  he  loses  a  crop  1  year  he  is  out  of 
business. 

We  are  here  presenting  a  bill  to  you 
that  represents  the  8  percent  who  are 
usmg  the  equipment,  machinery,  and  all 
the  other  things  that  go  to  operate  these 
farms.  We  are  deaUng  in  this  bill  with 
that  part  of  our  Government  that  looks 
after  protecting  our  natural  resources 
for  the  future.  We  here  present  to  you 
the  basic  thing  on  which  all  the  rest 
must  depend. 

Let  me  twint  out  one  or  two  facts  to 
you.  You  have  to  deal  with  agriculture 
in  connection  with  labor  and  in  cormec- 
tion  with  industry.  You  are  going  to 
have  to  keep  a  balance  among  the  three 
for  the  benefit  of  the  general  population 
and  welfare  of  each  of  the  segments  of 
our  economy.  In  the  bill  we  present  to 
you.  there  is  only  about  one-twelfth  as 
much  as  we  are  spending  for  national 
defense. 

In  this  bill  there  is  only  the  same 
amount  that  we  are  spending  each  year 
on  mternational  affairs.  Yes,  and  may  I 
say  it  is  almost  exactly  the  same  amount 
we  are  siJending  this  year  trying  to  get 
a  man  on  the  moon.  Now,  we  are  en- 
titled to  make  comparisons  to  see 
whether  we  are  doing  too  much  and  pay- 
ing too  much  and  looking  after  and  tak- 
ing care  of  those  basic  things  upon  which 
all  the  rest  of  our  economy  is  built. 

I  think  all  of  you  realize  that  my  ex- 
perience and  my  voting  record  here 
would  Indicate  that  I  believe  in  a  bal- 
anced budget.  I  believe  in  maintaining 
the  stability  of  our  monetary  system. 
But  I  say  candidly  to  you  that  If  we  will 
look  after  this  country  of  ours  and  if  we 
look  aftor  our  rivers  and  harbors  and 
our  streams,  and  If  we  develop  our  roads 
and  our  schools  and  buildings  and  all 
these  other  material  things,  then  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren  can  pro- 
tect their  own  financial  system  if  they 
have  to.  But  If  you  let  the  things  that 
are  included  in  this  bill  go  by  the  board — 
if  you  let  our  trees  die  out,  and  if  you  let 
our  watersheds  wash  away,  and  If  you 
let  all  those  things  that  create  our  real 
wealth  disappeeu-  from  the  earth,  then 
you  can  have  a  budget  as  black  and  as 
wide  as  from  here  to  the  other  end  of 
the  Capitol;  but  if  you  do  not  have  a 
country  behind  it,  what  good  would 
it  be? 

I  want  to  say  we  have  worked  hard  on 
this  bill  this  year  trying  to  hold  things  in 
line.  We  worked  hard  trying  to  help  the 
American  E>eople  and  in  protecting  our 
sources  of  food,  fiber,  and  clothing  and  in 
trying  to  protect  ourselves  against  the 
Importation  of  disease  and  pestilence, 
and  In  trying  to  see  that  a  fair  share  of 
what  we  produce  goes  back  into  the  soil 
so  as  to  protect  future  generations  of 
Americans.  Of  course,  we  cannot  say  we 
have  been  perfect  or  have  been  com- 
pletely successful  but  we  have  done  the 
best  we  can. 

We  bring  to  you  a  bill  that  Is  some 
$389  million  below  the  budget  estimate. 
Frankly,  quite  a  bit  of  that  Is  due  to 
a  reduction  in  funds  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  that  huge  corpora- 


tion which  carries  the  burden  of  our  price 
supports.  But  it  is  made  possible,  be- 
cause they  have  followed  what  we  have 
urged  them  to  do  In  the  past,  and  that 
is  to  sell  on  the  market  these  commodi- 
ties that  they  have  so  to  make  those 
funds  available,  to  discharge  their  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  bill  before  you  is  about  $28  mil- 
lion less  than  last  year.  They  came  be- 
fore our  committee  and  showed  that  we 
do  have  this  Increased  need  for  meat  in- 
spection and  we  have  these  river  survey 
projects  that  are  tied  In  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. There  are  many,  many  places 
where  we  have  new  laboratories  which, 
in  turn,  have  to  have  personnel.  Of 
course  without  the  necessary  personnel, 
you  would  be  wasting  your  money  on  the 
laboratories.  But  I  do  say  to  you  out  of 
about  1,200  new  employees  that  were  re- 
quested in  the  budget,  we  scaled  the 
number  down  to  a  net  increase  of  180. 

I  repeat  agsiin,  In  this  situation  where 
American  farmers  numerically  are  so 
few — It  Is  a  challenge  to  sell  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  American  people  the 
fact  that  It  Is  their  business — the  busi- 
ness of  the  entire  American  people — that 
we  are  dealing  with  and  not  Just  the 
business  of  a  handful  of  people  who 
still  live  on  the  farm.  We  are  dealing 
with  the  very  basis  of  the  standard  of 
living  of  all  Americans,  trjang  to  make 
it  possible  for  Congress  to  do  the  things 
that  we  have  to  do  in  the  name  of  de- 
fense, sending  a  man  to  the  moon,  and 
all  the  rest  of  these  things.  Yes,  this  Is 
basically  the  bill  that  is  before  you.  I 
repeat  again — we  have  held  things  in 
line. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  pay  tribute 
here  to  the  hard-working  members  of 
our  subcommittee.  This  is  our  first  bill 
where  my  colleague,  Hon.  Walt  Horan, 
has  been  ranking  minority  member.  He 
is  a  fine  Congressman,  well  versed  in 
agriculture.  Though  we  have  missed 
Congressmen  Marshall,  Andersen,  and 
others  who  have  helped  us  in  the  past, 
Bill  Natcher,  of  Kentucky,  has  rendered 
real  service  as  usual.  The  only  new  mem- 
ber on  our  subcommittee  this  year  is  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  Congress- 
man Addabbo.  I  say  candidly  that  some 
years  ago  when  the  first  member  from 
the  city  of  New  York,  Fred  Santangelo, 
was  put  on  the  committee,  who  was  my 
personal  friend  and  a  fine  person,  the 
question  arose  in  the  minds  of  some  as 
to  why  a  man  from  the  city  of  New  York 
would  be  interested  or  why  he  would  be 
chosen  to  serve  on  a  committee  dealing 
strictly  with  farm  appropriation  bills. 
But,  I  think  you  will  realize  that  in  this 
day  and  time,  when  185  million  Ameri- 
cans look  to  agriculture,  and  all  of  us 
must,  and  where  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  amount  carried  in  this  bill  is  for 
things  not  connected  solely  with  farm- 
ing, but  has  to  do  more  with  protection 
of  public  health  and  with  all  the  many 
things  that  are  so  important  to  all  con- 
sumers, then  I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing more  fitting  than  to  have  a  repre- 
sentative or  representatives  from  the 
consiimlng  areas  of  our  nation  on  the  ag- 
riculture appropriations  subcommittee. 


I  do  not  mean  to  overlook  my  friend 
Bob  MiciorL.  We  differ  in  viewpoint  at 
times  but  he  is  a  real  and  fine  gentleman 
who  backs  his  own  viewpoint. 

I  mean  that  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart.  I  say  if  that  is  going  to  be  the 
situation  and  recognized — and  I  am  glad 
to  see  our  leaders  dq.  recognize  it — we 
are  proud  to  have  our  new  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Addabbo],  on  the  committee  because  the 
gentleman  does  understand  the  con- 
sumer aspect  of  these  matters.  I  think  it 
is  well  for  us  to  understand  his  problems 
and  the  problems  of  his  area.  I  further 
think  it  is  good  for  him  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  how  closely  tied  In  the  op- 
erations of  this  Department  are  to  the 
welfare  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  As  the  gentle- 
man said,  of  course,  a  big  chunk  of  this 
bill  is  for  consumer  services  including 
Items  for  poultry  inspection  and  meat 
inspection.  I  noticed  a  reference  in  the 
report  which  Indicated  the  advisability 
of  getting  these  two  types  of  inspections 
together  In  some  way.  The  report  men- 
tioned the  possibility  of  placing  them 
under  the  Marketing  Service.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  would  expand  on  that 
a  little  bit  more,  as  to  whether  the  gen- 
tleman was  concerned  that  it  would  be 
under  the  Marketing  Service  or  that 
those  two  matters  of  Inspection  would 
be  placed  under  the  same  service? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  appreciate  the 
question  of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  Mr.  Smtth. 

The  gentleman  will  doubtless  remem- 
ber that  a  few  years  ago  when  poultry 
inspection  became  compulsory — up  until 
that  time  it  had  been  voluntary — about 
two- thirds  of  the  processors  were  using 
it.  This  subcommittee  brought  all  funds 
for  inspections  out  together  in  one  ap- 
propriation. There  seemed  to  be  a  cer- 
tain understanding  with  the  packing 
Industry  that  that  would  not  be  done. 
We  were  not  aware  of  that.  We  have 
felt,  with  the  passage  of  time,  that  the 
fears  of  the  poultry  processors  that  they 
would  be  taken  over  by  the  so-called  red 
meat  side  of  the  meat  inspection  has 
subsided. 

Not  only  that,  but  with  the  high  cost 
of  this  Inspection  service,  which  Is  for 
the  good  of  all,  there  clearly  could  be  a 
coordination  and  joint  handling  of  the 
matter  at  the  supervisory  level,  from 
there  on  up  to  the  top. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  our 
report  is  not  a  directive.  It  just  raises 
the  question,  and  I  would  have  to  say 
candidly,  that  many  of  those  who  have 
studied  it  and  have  looked  at  the  sub- 
ject, feel  that  inspection  of  the  actual 
carcass  is  directed  to  letting  It  go  on  Into 
the  retail  market  and  is  not  research. 
It  has  been  under  the  research  service; 
yes,  but  It  is  not  research. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  It  strikes  me  that  it  is 
a  part  of  the  marketing  program.  Every- 
one I  know  in  the  research  service  who 
has  anything  to  do  with  meat  Inspec- 
tion has  the  highest  regard  and  opinion 
for  the  people  who  do  this. 
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insisting   that   they   bring   the   two   to-         Mr  WHTI?^     UdoS  not  in^ut  tu.t  ^}^\^^?P^  ^"d  thought  about  it.  the 

gether.  but  we  do  think  that  we  see  signs     thrDepartmeS^do  UmT  wlT^^t^i^  Agricultural  Research  Department  h« 

that  It  should  be  considered.    CertaSl^     theqSuo^  We  Just  raise  a  raUjer  outstanding  record  In  perfonS 

,^-^--     --  -  -  -  committee  l\-  ^^^^  lnsp^iirg^=\-; 

^^MrWHIT^EN      That  is  .n  the  report.  'TrT^r^l^.     May  I  say  to  the  gen 

Mr    GARY.     There  is  nothing  in  the  ^d  ""but  u^e  L^^ZZ'^f>.  T^.l'  ^^^  ^« 

bill  with  reference  to  the  transfer?     It  is  S^stud^ed  %^ J^n^  ^'  ^^* L"""  '^*^^" 

only  in  the  report  of  the  committee?  S^e^me  ser^ce  at^L  i''  '^""^  "^  ^''' 

Mr    WHITTEN.     And    there   we   just  rr^nfl^^*  .k  t  !v,        ^  ^"^^  *^°^'     ^ 'eel 

raised  the  question.  ^  unripr  iL    ^^  ^^^'^.  ^?^^^  *^°"^^  ^o  *t 

Mr    GARY.     I   thank   the  gentleman  ^''  "^^^  reorganization  of  the  serv- 


that  it  should  be  considered.     ^ 

with  meat  inspection  demands  up  to  the 
$30  million  level,  we  need  to  see  if  it 
could  not  be  coordinated  with  poultry 
inspection,  as  long  as  the  public  health 
is  protected. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  Do  I  understand  that  this 
bill  does  not  require  the  transfer  of  the 
Meat  Inspection  Service  from  the  Re- 
search Division  to  the  Marketing 
Service? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Oh.  no.  It  Just 
merely  raises  the  question  In  the  report 
as  to  the  possibility.  We  did  not  even  go 
so  far  as  to  insist  that  it  was  sound. 
But.  when  you  get  inspections  on  top 
of  inspections  and  you  have  services  in 
the  same  community,  one  checking 
poultry  and  another  checking  beef,  as 
well  as  checking  supervisors  up  above, 
and  another  group  checking  that,  it 
strikes  me  that  It  Is  a  subject  which 
should  be  explored. 

Mr.  GARY.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  ex- 
ploring any  opportunity  for  consolidat- 
ing and  bringing  about  efficiency  and 
economy  in  operation.  But  I  received  a 
telephone  call  from  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents this  morning,  who  was  very  much 
up>set.  first,  because  of  the  reduction  that 
was  made  in  the  meat  inspection  appro- 
priation request,  and  I  told  him  I  thought 
that  was  a  part  of  the  general  economy 
program. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  that  all  of  us 
have  had  some  wires  about  the  cut  from 
what  was  requested  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

This  bill  carries  money  for  92  addi- 
tional Inspectors.  It  carries  that  much 
money  above  what  we  had  last  year.  So. 
they  have  a  substantial  increase. 

There  is  another  thing  that  makes 
some  of  our  packer  friends  put  the 
pressure  on  us.  Under  the  procedures 
that  the  packing  industry  uses,  they  pay 
for  overtime.  It  is  to  the  packers  inter- 
est to  wait,  and  in  that  way  they  do  not 
have  to  have  any  overtime  or  have  to 
carry  any  part  of  the  cost  at  all.  You 
have  to  take  some  of  these  pressures 
with  an  understanding  that  it  is  to  their 
Interest.  I  have  received  telegrams  too. 
We  are  not  trying  to  pass  the  cost  over  to 
them;  we  are  trying  to  hold  it  in  some 
degree  of  balance. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of 
economy  and  when  I  saw  from  your  re- 
port the  increase  over  last  year's  appro- 
priation it  struck  me  that  the  cut  was 
not  unreasonable.  I  was  somewhat  ap- 
prehensive, however,  when  I  was  told 
that  the  bill  transferred  meat  inspection 


for  this  information 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr  HORTON.  Is  there  any  transfer 
of  funds  in  this  bill  from  the  Meat  In- 
spection Division  to  the  Marketing  Di- 
vision? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  None  whatever 
Mr.  HORTON.  The  gentleman  as- 
sures us  there  is  no  transfer  of  funds.  It 
is  a  recommendation  that  a  study  be 
made  to  consolidate  the  service  in  this 
respect? 

Mr.  WHITTEN  That  is  all  it 
amounts  to 

Mr  HORTON.  I  have  also  received 
telegrams,  and  people  have  talked  to  me 
about  this  matter  of  reduction  of  the 
amount  in  the  budget  for  meat  inspec- 
tion Do  I  understand  from  the  gentle- 
man that  this  will  not  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  Inspectors? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  wUl  increase  by  92 
the  number  of  in.spectors  over  this  year. 
It  is  about  30  percent  less  than  the 
budget,  but  it  is  an  increase  over  this 
year. 

Mr  HORTON  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  SHORT  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  for  yielding,  and  may  I 
commend  him  for  bringing  out.  as  usual, 
a  good  agricultural  appropriation  bill. 
This  is  a  most  difficult  assignment  as 
any  of  us  who  are  associated  with  agri- 
culture knows.  I  think  the  gentleman 
does  an  excellent  job  of  doing  the  best 
he  can. 

Since  this  question  of  meat  inspection 
has  been  brought  up.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman has  answered  the  question  I  was 
going  to  ask  him.  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  thought  the  meat  inspection  service 
would  be  harmed.  The  gentleman  has 
said.  "No."  and  he  seems  to  have  a  logi- 
cal argument  as  to  why  it  is  not  going  to 
be  harmed.  There  are  91  additional  In- 
spectors, there  are  $1,730,000  of  an  in- 
crease from  last  year's  appropriation 
for  this  purpose  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Meat  Inspection  Service  be 
transferred  from  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  to  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service 

Inasmuch  as  the  Poultry  Inspection 
Service,  as  I  understand  it.  is  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service  now.  it  would 
seem  to  me  there  might  be  some  merit  In 
transferring     poultry     inspection     Into 


ices. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  was  present  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  when  the 
chairman  made  his  excellent  report  to 
the  committee.  The  gentleman  made  a 
most  helpful  report  on  this  bill.  But  I 
would  like  to  have  a  statement  from  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in  regard 
to  the  impact  of  this  bill  on  the  various 
experiment  stations  throughout  the 
country.  Is  any  sharp  change  antici- 
pated' I  am  much  interested  in  the 
programs  of  the  experiment  stations 

Mr  WHITTEN.  This  bill,  for  the  ex- 
periment stations  proper,  went  along 
with  the  budget,  which  carried  about  a 
$2  million  increase,  as  I  recall  it.  That, 
with  the  constant  increase  in  salaries  and 
costs  probably  would  keep  It  about  where 
it  is. 

Now.  In  our  report  we  went  to  great 
lengths  trying  to  show  that  research  was 
an  absolute  necessity.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  last  year,  when  this  bill  went  to 
the  other  body,  they  added  about  $25  or 
$30  million  for  research,  and  for  that  rea- 
son this  year  we  had  our  staff  make  a 
thorough  check  bringing  together  all  of 
the  research  establishments  in  the 
United  States  so  that,  at  least,  there 
should  not  be  any  more  pyramiding  on  us 
agam:  they  would  do  It  with  full  infor- 
mation. It  was  something  strange  to  me 
when  I  found  out  how  many  research 
facilities  we  already  have. 

We  had  to  put  some  people  in  here  to 
staff  these  new  laboratories  that  the  Con- 
gress has  seen  fit  to  build,  and  we  further 
put  a  $5  million  transfer  limitation  on 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
spend  money  for  research  in  these  acute 
areas,  where  there  are  people  and  where 
they  can  contract  and  get  it  done,  as 
at^'ainst  setting  up  a  big  laboratory  and 
staffing  it  with  permanent  civil  service 
employees. 

Mr.  MAHON  I  know  the  gentleman 
Is  familiar  with  the  Great  Plains  program 
which  Is  covered  in  this  bill,  and  he 
knows  of  my  interest  in  the  program  and 
of  the  interest  of  the  people  I  represent. 

Does  the  chairman  think  that  this 
program  is  being  operated  rather  effi- 
ciently and  effectively? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  think  it  is  being 
operated  efficiently  and  effectively,  and 
I  have  become  convinced  that  it  Is  a  good 
program.  They  do  not  get  all  of  the 
funds  they  want,  but  It  is  always  hard  to 
please  everybody  when  it  comes  to  ap- 
propriating money. 
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Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
eentleman  yield? 

Mr  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  HORAN.  With  reference  to  the 
impact  on  the  State  experiment  stations, 
the  State  experiment  stations  are  not  on 
trial  In  this  bill  or  in  this  report.  What 
Is  on  trial  Is  the  integrity  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  we  want 
to  know  what  the  extent  of  Federal 
moneys  is  that  are  being  expended  there. 
And.  I  believe  the  report  points  that  out. 
A  little  later  on  I  want  to  speak  on  that. 

Now.  in  regard  to  this  meat  inspec- 
tion, when  this  House  pas.sed  this  gigan- 
tic public  roads  bill  and  did  other  things 
to  chanpe  the  transportation  program 
and  pattern  of  the  United  States,  we 
just  changed  the  slaughtering  of  live- 
sx)ck  100  percent.  Now  we  have  slaugh- 
terhouses that  work  only  1  or  2  days  a 
week.  If  they  ship  interstate,  they  have 
to  have  insi>ection ;  it  may  be  away  off 
Route  40  some  place,  for  example,  and 
we  have  dispersed  them  from  centers 
where  it  was  easy  to  insjiect  meat  to  any 
number  of  slaughterhouses  everywhere. 
Now,  I  do  want  to  say  this,  that  follow- 
ing the  request  of  this  subcommittee  as 
contained  In  the  report  of  some  2  or  3 
years  ago.  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Is  working  with  your  State  departments 
of  agriculture  in  an  effort  to  recognize 
State  meat  inspection  where  it  can  be 
certified.  I  want  to  say  here  and  now 
that  no  one  questions  the  ability  of  the 
State  of  Calliomia  to  inspect  its  own 
meat  completely  free  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  incidental  exp>ense. 
That  is  not  true  of  every  State,  but  we 
are  working  in  that  direction,  because 
meat  Inspection  is  an  imF>ortant  item, 
and  it  is  growing.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
probably  less  knowledgeable  on  the  mat- 
ter of  agricultural  activities  than  any- 
one in  this  body,  but  I  am  sure  you  have 
observed  I  have  been  listening  very  care- 
fully and  I  certainly  want  to  commend 
you  for  a  good  job  on  a  rather  difficult 
subject. 

One  thing  concerns  me  in  reference 
to  the  additional  funds  that  may  be 
going  to  the  Department  for  research, 
or  Inspectors,  and  so  forth.  I  have  the 
same  concern  that  apparently  the  com- 
mittee has.  that  is.  of  the  funds  which 
go  to  the  Department  a  sizable  percent- 
age of  those  funds  is  diverted  for  sup- 
port measures  or  for  support  of  these 
particular  projects.  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee even  used  the  figure  of  20  percent 
and  you  expressed  concern,  as  I  believe 
you  rightly  should. 

What  assurances  did  you  get  from  the 
I>epartment  that  these  funds  would  go 
for  their  basic  intended  purpose,  that  is, 
for  research  and  inspectors,  rather  than 
being  diverted  for  support  programs? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  will  say  personally 
that  we  heard  the  E>epartment  and  we 
brought  our  report  out.  They  did  not 
see  the  report  until  after  it  was  printed. 
In  the  past  we  have  had  very  good  co- 


operation from  the  Department  con- 
cerning the  recommendations  of  the 
committee.  The  committee  seemed  to 
think  the  facts  were  such  as  to  raise  a 
question. 

I  can  realize  if  they  double  the  load 
on  something  that  has  to  be  supervised 
in  Washington  It  might  take  some  more 
people  here,  but  we  doubt  that  where 
they  get  a  little  extra  money  in  a  sup- 
plemental they  need  more  people  to 
supervise  the  work. 

We  raised  the  question  and  we  would 
like  to  know  what  they  are  doing  so  they 
do  not  perpetuate  this.  We  have  raised 
the  point  now  and  will  study  it  more 
thoroughly.  And  next  year  we  will  be 
able  to  tell  you  what  we  have  found  out 
and  also  how  fully  they  have  been  coop- 
erating with  us. 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. May  I  ask  the  gentleman  one 
further  question?  I  note,  and  I  suppo.se 
this  would  primarily  be  for  support 
measures,  that  looking  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  here  in  Washington 
I  believe  they  have  some  11851  em- 
ployees here.  That  compares  with  some 
65,457,  according  to  the  committee's  re- 
port, in  the  entire  Department.  Did 
your  committee  find  these  12.000  people 
justified  here  to  support  the  program? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  have  at  my 
fingertips  the  exact  number,  but  may  I 
say  if  the  gentleman  will  read  the  report 
fully  we  have  called  on  them  not  to 
Increase  the  number  here  in  Washing- 
ton. It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  supervise. 
Some  years  ago  It  was  the  practice  to  put 
a  limitation  that  no  more  than  so  much 
money  could  be  spent  In  Washington 
and  not  more  than  so  many  people  could 
be  in  the  city  of  Washington.  We 
learned  it  was  costing  us  money,  because 
if  they  had  a  need  for  somebody  they 
would  call  on  him  to  come  into  Washing- 
ton and  he  was  here  on  per  diem  along 
with  the  rest  of  it.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  that  is  hard  to  trace.  We  raised 
that  question  because  we  have  doubts 
like  the  gentleman  has.  That  is  all  I 
can  tell  you. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  for  his 
usual  good  job  and  I  would  like  to  make 
reference  to  the  report,  and  a  very  good 
one  it  is.  On  page  8  there  is  a  line  which 
starts  like  this: 

In  some  instances,  figures  presented  to  the 
committee  as  to  cost  of  power  and  other 
terms  of  contracts  between  some  coopera- 
tives and  private  companies  differ  somewhat. 
The  committee  has  had  no  opportunity  nor 
means  to  determine  which  may  be  correct. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  is  this : 
This  deals  with  the  RE  A  program.  As 
I  recall  it  a  year  ago  in  your  report  you 
made  a  similar  reference  with  regard  to 
these  requests,  I  believe,  for  some  elbow 
room.  Have  you  renewed  this  request 
and  has  Information  been  denied  to  the 
committee  relative  to  this  obviously  con- 
troversial problem? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman  ob- 
viously is  well  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that   this  Is  a   controversial  program. 


He  is  the  most  aware  of  this,  having 
worked  for  the  REA  on  one  occasion. 
But  our  problem  here  is  tlus:  We  heard 
from  the  two  sides  of  the  controversy. 
We  do  not  have  a  large  staff  and  have 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks,  and  we 
do  not  have  the  experts  at  our  fingertips. 

The  differences  here  are  the  facts  a^ 
the  REA  sees  them  and  the  facts  as  the 
private  companies  see  them.  And  un- 
less we  had  a  staff  as  big  as  the  one  you 
used  to  have  down  in  the  Department, 
or  maybe  bigger,  we  could  not  be  in  a 
position,  as  a  subcommittee,  to  resolve 
these  differences.  But,  imderstand, 
these  were  presented  by  two  groups  of 
people  who  are  defi^nitely  on  different 
sides  of  many  points  in  this  area. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  distinguished  Chairman  further 
if  he  feels  that  some  of  these  cost  studies 
should  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  examination? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  think,  as  the  gen- 
tleman read  from  those  two  pages,  this 
is  the  first  time  he  has  seen  that  type  of 
thing  in  the  report. 

Mr.  NELSEN.    I  agree. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  have  always  tried, 
when  we  take  a  new  stand,  to  give  the 
Department  12  months  to  try  to  come 
within  it.  We  have  never  written  any- 
thing that  we  did  not  try  to  follow  up  on. 
This  year  we  will  try  to  follow  up,  and  I 
believe  we  will  have  the  cooperation  of 
the  Department. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Further,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  interested  in  the  following 
paragraph,  where  a  sort  of  criterion  is 
set  up  as  to  the  approval  of  loans,  rela- 
tive to  vmresisonable  rates;  and  also  ihe 
suggestions  that  proper  attention  be 
given  to  an  attempt  to  get  a  reasonable 
rate.  It  provides  further  In  the  lan- 
guage that  the  Administrator  should  cer- 
tify to  the  Secretary  of  Agriciilture  that 
these  steps  have  been  taken.  It  further 
provides  that  the  contingent  fund  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  The  thing  that  amuses  me  is 
the  fact  that  this  great  battle  that  went 
on  on  this  floor  about  the  Humphrey 
price  bill  a  couple  of  years  ago,  where 
the  Secretary  asked  for  information,  and 
this  particular  bill,  were  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  disassociating  the  REA  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  even 
the  President.  In  that  year  we  moved 
in  the  direction  of  giving  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  the  right  to  certify 
going  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
for 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  interrupt  to  correct  the  gentleman;  we 
do  not  say  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  certify ;  we  say  the  Administrator. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  That  means  certify  to 
him? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  right,  which 
in  effect  means  making  a  record  that 
should  be  available  to  the  Congress  to 
see  that  these  steps  are  taken. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  that  I  do  not  quar- 
rel with  this  because  I  believe  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
are  responsible  and  should  have  some 
supervisory  authority.  But  I  think  we 
are  kind  of  running  in  two  directions; 
after  the  big  battle  we  had  a  couple  or 
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4  years  back,  this  seems  to  me  to  en- 
dorse the  position  that  I  took  originally. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  this  report,  because  I 
think  It  does  attempt  to  put  this  pro- 
gram in  proper  perspective.  The  com- 
mittee is  sound  and  Is  doing  the  job  that 
It  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  WHiri'EN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's statement.  I  should  remind 
him  that  after  all,  this  is  an  appropria- 
tions committee. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  I  understand. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  And  there  are  cer- 
tain limitations  as  to  how  far  we  can 
go.    We  cannot  rewrite  the  law. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  Chairman  of  the  committee  for 
yielding  and  commend  him  for  the  fine 
job  he  has  done. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding  The  question  I  want 
to  ask  him  is  purely  for  purjxjses  of  in- 
formation. I  have  read  the  report. 
However,  I  read  yesterday  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  reported  out  a  bill. 
HJl.  8196.  that  would  permit  domestic 
textile  mills  to  purchase  cotton  at  the 
same  price  now  being  charged  foreign 
purchasers  of  cotton;  that  our  domestic 
mills  today  are  paying  about  one-third 
more  for  this  American  cotton.  My 
question  is,  if  that  bill,  H.R.  6196  is  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
does  that  mean  then  that  while  we  are 
selling  siirplus  cotton  abroad,  will  this 
cotton  be  sold  on  the  domestic  market 
at  the  same  price  and  be  purchased  by 
our  mills  at  the  same  price  at  which  the 
foreign  purchaser  buys  it  ? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.     As  I  pointed  out,  this 
Is  an  appropriations  subcommittee.     I 
have  some  familiarity  with  this  bill,  but 
let  me  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
there  are  a  good  many  things  that  do  not 
get  mentioned  in  it.     In  the  first  place, 
our  domestic  mills  pay  several  tmies  as 
much  for  labor  as  our  foreign  competi- 
tors, which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  bill 
of  which  the  gentleman  speaks.    Section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
provides  protection  against  imports  from 
foreign  countries  on  finished  goods.    Fur- 
thermore, and  this  is  not  often  pointed 
out,  under  present  conditions  our  Gov- 
ernment has  paid  $160  million  to  our 
domestic  mills  to  enable  them  to  buy  at 
the  world  price  raw  material  equivalent 
to  what  they  export.    None  of  those  facts 
is  mentioned  in  the  bill  the  gentleman 
mentioned.    But  If  the  bill,  and  we  are 
getting  into  conjecture  now,  were  to  be 
brought     up     on     the     floor     and     not 
amended,  and  if  it  were  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  it  was  not  amended  there,  we 
would  have  a  quite  different  situation 
than   now   obtains.     In   my   years   here 
I    have   never   seen   a   bill   follow   that 
course. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
realized  I  did  not  intend  to  raise  any 
question  about  that,  but  I  am  getting  to 
the  question  of  subsidies.  Sometimes  I 
wonder  when  we  are  going  to  subsidize 
the  taxpayer  so  that  he  might  be  able  to 
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pay  for  these  things  and  also  pay  his 
taxes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  My  colleague  has  In 
mind  a  still  wider  range  of  conjecture. 
But  I  say  when  you  pay  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  your  income  for  food,  which  no 
other  nation  can  do,  and  when  the  retail 
price  of  the  suit  you  have  on  carries  in 
its  cost  the  bargaining  price  of  labor, 
minimum  wages,  the  transportation,  the 
fellow  in  the  spinning  mills,  and  when 
industry  has  to  sell  it  at  10  or  20  percent 
above  that  so  as  to  stay  in  business,  that 
is  reflected  in  your  retail  price.  Unfor- 
tunately the  relatively  low  price  that  the 
farmer  gets  sticks  out  like  a  sore  thumb. 
But  do  not  think  all  the  other  that  is 
provided  by  law  does  not  show,  because 
it  has  to  be  paid  for. 

Mr.  BECKER.  What  we  are  providing 
is  a  subsidization  of  foreign  markets  to 
undersell  our  domestic  markets,  and  our 
domestic  employment  is  vitally  affected 
by  it. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Section  22,  under 
which  you  could  prevent  foreign  imports 
from  coming  in  here,  is  not  used.  The 
law  provides  for  that  protection  if  you 
properly  use  it.  Our  domestic  mills  do 
have  to  pay  higher  for  their  raw  mate- 
rial. They  also  have  to  pay  many  tunes 
higher  for  their  labor,  transportation, 
and  evei-ything  else. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  had  intended  to  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question  when  we 
read  the  bill,  on  page  17,  but  since  It  co- 
incides so  closely  with  some  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
I  would  call  attention  to  page  17  of  the 
bill,  line  6,  calling  for  transfer  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Then  I 
notice  the  language  on  page  25  of  the 
report  which  seeks  to  explain  this.  One 
sentence  in  that  report  states: 

An  Increased  domestic  consumption  of  l 
million  bales  of  cotton  alone  could  save  the 
taxpayers  some  $30  million  or  more  per  year. 

What  are  we  trying  to  do  by  way  of 
giving  them  the  authority  to  transfer 
$25  million  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration funds?  This  means  that  con- 
ceivably we  are  opening  up  the  door  for 
the  people  downtown  to  pay  cotton  mills 
a  subsidy  for  cotton  which  they  cannot 
buy  at  the  prevailing  price. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  This  is  general  lan- 
guage and  it  applies  to  all  commodities. 
It  is  not  limited.  That  statement  in  the 
report  was  by  way  of  illustration.  I 
thought  it  was  a  worthwhile  illustration 
because  of  the  situation  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  mentioned  a  while  ago. 
Pending  before  the  legislative  committee 
is  a  bill  where  the  Federal  Government 
would  subsidize  domestic  mills  $42.50  per 
bale  if  you  had  this  use.  It  was  our 
opinion  that  if  you  had  this  authority, 
then  the  section  32  group  could  take  care 
of  the  situation. 

You  could  have  the  use  of  this  and 
could  use  just  a  part  of  it  to  get  domestic 
lise.  If  you  could  increase  domestic  use 
of  a  million  bales  more  you  could  save 
$30  million.  But  it  could  apply  to  nu- 
merous commodities  in  a  similar  way. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is,  it  seems  to  me  that  by  thil 
transfer  we  are  opemng  up  the  door  for 
the  Appropriations  Conmiittee  to  do  that 
rather  than  having  the  Congress  itself 
speak  by  way  of  an  authorization  bill 
for  it.  Then  I  would  have  to  question  it 
because  I  do  not  want  to  see  them  given 
the  automatic  right  here  to  engage  in 
this  practice  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  abhors  and  which  I  abhor  and 
which  any  number  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  think  is  silly. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
recall,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  familiar  with 
section  32  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  30  percent  of  the  Import  duties 
are  set  aside  for  certain  uses,  one  of 
which  is  to  promote  the  use  of  sur- 
pluses. So  that  the  basic  authority  for 
using  the  import  duties  for  things  that 
are  coming  in  here  to  compete  with  our 
people  is  already  in  the  law. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  will 
have  to  agree  we  are  making  a  departure 
from  section  32.  and  we  are  not  talking 
about  perishable  commodities. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Section  32  just  says 
that  50  percent  or  more  must  go  to 
perishable  commodities.  So  the  other 
50  percent  is  free.  We  are  not  changing 
that  at  all.  The  change  here  would  be 
in  the  use  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tlon  rather  than  the  section  32  group, 
This  is  general  in  nature  and  retains 
the  right  of  the  Congress  to  pass  on  this 
each  and  every  year.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  can  save  ourselves  millions  of 
dollars.  If  you  look  at  Section  32  and 
see  the  provisions  of  law  there  and  then 
look  and  see  the  inventories  that  we  have 
in  wheat,  com  and  cotton,  and  if  you 
can  take  a  few  million  dollars  and  re- 
duce that  by  increased  domestic  con- 
sumption, some  of  the  costs  that  are  be- 
ing pyramided  I  think  could  be  saved. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  and  the  committee  for  the 
excellent  work  they  have  done  on  this 
bill  and  I  am  happy  to  support  it.  But  I 
do  have  one  question  that  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  regarding  a  com- 
modity in  my  area. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  be  good  enough 
to  clarify  the  Appropriations  Committee's 
position  on  a  question  which  has  arisen 
in  connection  with  proposed  research 
which  is  most  important  and  essential  to 
the  grape  industry,  much  of  which  is 
concentrated  in  the  district  I  represent. 
This  industry  is  doing  a  great  deal  to 
enlarge  and  diversify  its  markets  and  to 
thus  absorb  and  make  economically  use- 
ful the  surpluses  which  sometimes  occur. 
There  are  fields  of  possible  usefulness  of 
grape  products  which  appear  most 
worthy  of  research  exploration,  and  it  is 
my  understanding  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  recognizes  this  need  and 
would  consider  a  program  of  research 
into  all  current  and  possible  future  uses 
of  grapes,  together  with  exploration  of 
cultural,  processing,  storage,  insect,  and 
marketing  problems,  but  there  is  a  feel- 
ing that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has   put  some  restrictions  on  this  re- 
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search  field.  I  find  this  appears  to  be 
based  on  some  rather  obscure  language 
and  discussions  m  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  an  agriculture  appropriation 
bill  over  20  years  ago.  As  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  importance  to  many  people 
in  my  district,  I  would  appreciate  your 
comment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, in  the  first  place,  any  comment 
or  discussion  in  a  committeee  report  of 
1936  would  have  no  bearing  on  the  pres- 
ent attitude  of  the  committee  or  on  the 
use  of  research  funds  by  the  Department. 
No  such  restriction  is  intended  on  the 
appropriation  we  are  currently  consider- 
ing. So  far  as  the  committee  is  con- 
cerned, the  Department  could  undertake 
any  research  it  feels  is  justified,  neces- 
sary and  proper,  within  its  appropria- 
tion, for  the  development  of  new  prod- 
ucts and  processing  techniques  of  all  the 
present  uses  of  grapes,  as  it  may  in  any 
other  agricultural  field.  I  hope  this  will 
reassure  both  the  Department  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  his  con- 
stituents. 

Mr.  SISK.     I  appreciate  the  kindness 
of  the  gentleman.    As  I  understand  it. 
there  would   be  no  prohibition  against 
broad  research  in  the  field  of  grapes? 
Mr.  WHITTEN.    None  whatsoever. 
Mr.  SISK.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.    HUTCHINSON.     Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  The  gentleman  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  in  southwestern 
Michigan  we  are  experiencmg  an  out- 
break of  a  new  pest  called  the  cereal  leaf 
beetle.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
report  takes  notice  of  this  situation. 
However,  there  Is  a  paragraph  which  ap- 
pears on  page  15  of  the  report  in  which 
there  is  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  control 
program  going  on  along  with  the  States 
of  Michigan  and  Indiana  in  order  to  con- 
trol this  thing. 

I  would  Inquire  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  WHITTEN ],  whether  It  is 
within  the  congressional  intent  under 
this  bill  that  a  research  program  for 
eradication  of  this  pest  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  could  be  under- 
taken? 

Perhaps  as  much  as  $200,000  might  be 
needed  on  a  kind  of  a  crash  program  in 
order  to  attempt  to  absolutely  eradicate 
this  pest  before  It  gets  Into  the  grain 
producing  areas  of  the  countrv. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say'to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Hutchinson  1,  that  is  exactly  what 
the  Department  plans  to  do  and  that  is 
why  it  has  moved  in  quickly  in  an  effort 
to  control  it  to  the  point  of  eradication 
before  It  gets  larger. 

We  carry  funds  in  the  bill  to  do  just 
that. 

We  have  been  discussing  it  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  the  plans  are  to  do  just 
what  the  gentleman  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 


Mr.  ABBITT.  On  page  11  of  the  re- 
port, section  (3»,  there  is  the  following 
statement: 

To  meet  the  need  for  additional  quality 
research  on  peanuts,  an  additional  $200,000 
has  l>een  provided  for  use  at  the  New  Orleans 
utilization  laboratory.  The  committee  has 
also  provided  $400,000  for  the  establishment 
of  a  peanut  research  laboratory  to  house 
peanut  shelling  work  at  Dawson  and  If  de- 
sirable to  bring  together  peanut  research 
now  being  conducted  at  various  locations  In 
Georgia. 

Are  we  to  understand  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee  is  that  the  part 
of  the  research  on  f>eanuts  conducted  at 
New  Orleans  is  to  be  quality  research  for 
which  $200,000  is  provided  and  that  the 
$400,000  is  Intended  for  a  laboratory 
building  at  Dawson  to  house  the  peanut 
shelling  research  facilities,  with  the  right 
to  bring  to  Dawson,  if  desirable,  present 
research  work  in  Georgia? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  exactly  it. 
As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  there  is 
quite  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  E>eanut  producers  in  the  various  pea- 
nut areas.  Much  of  it  in  our  opinion  re- 
volves around  the  research  on  quality. 
Since  they  are  highly  competitive  not 
only  pricewise,  qualitywise.  and  in  ad- 
vertising and  all  that,  and  since  we  now 
have  peanut  research  going  on  at  the 
present  time  in  New  Orleans,  the  addi- 
tional quality  research  should  be  done 
where  you  have  the  facilities.  So  there 
has  been  provided  $200,000  for  the  quali- 
ty work  at  New  Orleans.  The  work  in 
Georgia  would  be  that  which  is  not  con- 
troversial and  which  would  in  no  way 
displace  the  type  of  work  to  be  done  in 
other  areas. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  explanation.  I  am  in  accord 
with  what  the  committee  has  done. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  on  that  point? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  As  I  understand  it,  there 
is  presently  $286,445  being  spent  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  peanut  research 
work  in  the  State  of  Georgia? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  figure  I  have  is 
$337,240.  including  the  State  experiment 
station. 

Mr.  POAGE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  do  I  understand  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  committee  that  this 
work  shall  be  concentrated  at  Dawson, 
Ga..  and  shall  be  carried  on  in  this 
building  for  which  you  are  making  the 
appropriations  now? 

Mr  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  read  the  report,  we  did  not  insist 
on  that.  We  did  recognize  that  at  Daw- 
son they  do  not  have  the  buildings  for 
the  research  work  going  on  there  now. 
But  we  say.  if  desirable,  the  other  work 
in  Georgia  could  be  concentrated  there. 
But  we  do  not  require  that.  There  might 
be  reasons  why  they  would  prefer  it  and 
it  might  be  advantageous  for  them  to 
can-y  it  on  where  it  is  now.  So,  we  did 
not  insist  on  It. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  understand  that,  but 
is  It  intended  by  Uiis  appropriation  to 
authorize  any  new  research  work  in  the 
State  of  Georgia? 

Mr    WHITTEN.     It  is  not. 


Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whit- 
ten  1  for  this  time  to  make  a  very  brief 
comment.  In  addition,  I  want  the  en- 
tire subcommittee  to  know  that  their 
efforts  in  producing  this  measure  is  to 
be  commended.  Your  job  is  not  an  easy 
one.  You  cannot  please  all  of  us  any 
more  than  any  of  us  can  always  satisfy 
and  meet  the  approval  of  all  our  con- 
stituents. I  must  say  that  if  I  had  my 
imlimited  choice  I  would  eliminate  some 
items  in  this  bill  and  would  change 
others  but  that  is  not  the  situation  and 
the  fine  art  of  compromise  by  respect- 
ing the  views  of  others  must  prevail  in 
this,  as  in  most  all  other  legislation. 

I  believe  it  has  been  made  clear  by 
the  discussion  between  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  PoAGE  and  Mr.  Abbitt,  and  our 
esteemed  subcommittee  chairman,  that 
the  peanut  research  facility  at  New  Or- 
leans shall  be  the  place  for  peanut  qual- 
ity research  and  that  the  $400,000  item 
heretofore  referred  to  by  my  colleagues, 
is  to  house  equipment  already  located 
at  Dawson,  Ga.,  and  that  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  intent  of  expanding  it  into 
a  facility  to  engage  in  quality  research 
or  as  to  that  matter,  to  duplicate  work 
presently  being  performed  at  other 
places. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  the  peanut  pro- 
ducing areas  of  the  Southwest,  feel  we 
are  at  a  disadvantage  in  numerous  re- 
spects as  related  to  the  Southeast — a 
competitive  disadvantage  which  we  see 
and  feel  as  time  goes  on.  Research  ad- 
vantages is  certainly  one  of  them.  We 
do  not  feel  we  can  stand  silent  and  per- 
mit still  further  advantages  to  occur. 
We  call  attention  to  this  matter,  not  to 
criticize  the  Committee's  action  on  this 
particular  matter,  but  to  make  clear  our 
ca.se  for  equitable  treatment  in  the  fu- 
ture, which  I  am  cert.ain  all  of  you  will 
want  to  do. 

If  the  circumstances  at  Dawson.  Ga  . 
are  such  as  to  constitute  an  obligation 
to  protect  an  investment  already  made. 
I  am  not  disposed  to  attempt  to  eliminate 
the  item  provided  in  this  bill  but  assur- 
ances can  be  given,  with  certainty,  that 
any  future  support  for  the  facility  will 
be  opposed  if  it  engages  in  research  other 
than  shelling  for  which  it  is  to  be  used, 
as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  dishke  having  to  pre- 
sume upon  the  gentleman's  time  further 
here,  but  of  course  the  gentleman  is  the 
man  with  the  answers.  I  notice  on  page 
31  of  the  rep>ort  we  have  a  new  oflBce  in 
the  process  of  being  created  here,  and 
that  is  the  Office  of  Rural  Area  Develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  correct  the 
gentleman?  We  are  not  in  the  process 
of  creating  it.  It  was  created  some  time 
ago. 
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Mr.  WATSON.  I  understand  that  was 
in  1961,  iknd  the  gentleman  might  cor- 
rect my  impression. 

Heretofore  the  funds  have  come  from 
other  sources,  from  USDA  funds,  but  this 
time  we  are  specifically  appropriating 
$120,000  for  that  particular  ofDce. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  appropriated 
some  money  last  year  for  this. 

Mr.  WATSON.  But  not  directly  as  we 
are  doing  this  time. 

Mr.  WHTTTZN.  Appropriations  were 
carried  under  the  appropriation  for 
"General  administration."  In  addition. 
there  were  transfers  from  various  other 
agencies. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Here  is  a  question  I 
am  trying  to  get  across  to  the  gentleman. 
Did  your  committee  really  conclude 
that  was  a  Justifiable  creation  of  this  De- 
partment or  a  continuation  of  this  De- 
partment ?  As  I  read  the  report,  we  have 
the  rural  renewal  program  under  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration:  we  have 
the  ARA  program.  Why  have  the  crea- 
tion or  continuation  of  this  Rural  Areas 
Department? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman  has 
given  the  reason,  in  my  opinion,  for  what 
we  have  done.  We  have  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  we  have  the  ARA. 
we  have  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
all  doing  the  same  tj-pe  of  work.  We 
have  the  REA  doing  the  same  kind  of 
work.  If  you  do  not  bring  them  under 
one  proposition,  how  are  you  going  to 
keep  track  of  them  Further,  you  have 
to  coordinate  work  between  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce  and  Agriculture. 
You  have  to  have  some  kind  of  joint 
operations  between  Commerce  and  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Your  committee  was 
not  concerned  at  all  as  to  the  present 
complications  and  perplexities  of  the 
agencies  and  divisions  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  They  do  not  know 
where  to  go  to  participate  in  these  pro- 
grams, and  this  is  another  one  some- 
where along  the  line. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  No ;  these  all  have  to 
be  brought  together. 

Mr,  WATSON.  The  gentleman  does 
not  feel  it  could  be  handled  by  one 
agency? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Whether  you  give  it 
a  separate  appropriation,  it  is  consti- 
tuted. We  think  they  ought  to  serve  as 
a  central  coordinating  ofBce. 

If  there  are  no  further  questions.  I 
would  like  to  review  the  various  points 
covered  in  the  committee  report  and  the 
actions  taken  on  the  various  items  in  the 
bill. 
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AMERICAN    ACKICTTLTTJHE    MOST    PHODUCTIVI    IN 
WORLD 

American  agriculture.  1963.  Is  the  most 
productive  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Fortunately,  most  of  our  problems  in  the 
United  States  are  due  to  abundance, 
rather  than  hunger  or  famine. 

The  ability  of  American  farmers  to 
produce  food  and  fiber  is  apparent  at  the 
supermarkets,  where  city  consumers  can 
choose  from  thousands  of  safe,  whole- 
some, and  delicious  foods — products  of 
the  farms  of  our  50  States.  Using  only 
about  20  percent  of  their  Income,  Ameri- 
can consumers  can  select  foods  with  a 
knowledge    of    nutrition    and    balanced 


diets  that  makes  this  a  nation  of  healthy 
and  well-fed  people.  Most  people  in  the 
world  spend  half  or  more  of  their  avail- 
able income  on  food,  and  in  underdevel- 
oped areas  people  spend  most  of  their 
time  grubbing  a  living  from  the  earth. 

If  farmers  today  used  1940  methods, 
it  would  cost  an  e.xtra  $13  billion  a  year 
to  produce  food  and  fiber  for  the  Nation. 
This  extra  cost  would  be  passed  on  to 
consumers,  adding  more  than  $5  a  week 
to  each  family's  food  bill. 

American  farm  productivity,  with  Its 
decreased  manpower  and  its  greatly  in- 
creased equipment  and  investment,  is 
borne  out  at  the  dinner  table  where  27 
consumers  share  the  bounty  of  a  single 
farmworker  The  average  US.  farm- 
worker produces  the  food  needs  for  27 
people.  Today,  only  8  of  every  100 
American  workers  are  engaged  In  agri- 
culture. The  92  others  provide  the 
goods  and  services  of  modem  living — 
manufacturing  cars.  TV  sets,  and  wa.'^h- 
ing  machines,  running  banks,  selling  in- 
surance, building  homes,  fixing  tele- 
phones, working  in  ho.spitals  and  hotels, 
and  rendering  other  services.  Including 
our  national  defense. 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  standard  of  living 
never  before  equaled  in  history — at  a 
time  when  63  percent  of  tiie  governmen- 
tal income  goes  for  national  defense  and 
related  activities. 


rORCTD     ACRICm.rtR.«,     pbodccttvitt     creatts 

PROBLEMS 

To  maintain  this  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing, and  with  increased  costs  for  what  the 
farmer  must  buy,  increased  agricultural 
productivity  has  been  absolutely  neces- 
sary. This  has  come  at  the  cost  of  much 
greater  investment  per  farm  and  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  risk. 

The  necessity  to  increase  agricultural 
production  to  fully  utilize  machinery  and 
equipment  has  made  it  necessary  to  ex- 
pand the  size  of  farming  units,  at  high 
cost  to  the  producer.  The  small  family- 
size  farm  is  gradually  disappearing, 
largely  because  it  cannot  support  high- 
cost  machinery,  supplies,  or  labor.  The 
number  of  faiTn  units  has  decrea.sed  from 
6.4  million  in  1940  to  3  7  million  in  1962. 
In  22  years,  nearly  one-half  have  gone 
out  of  production.  The  American  con- 
sumer today  is  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  the  commercial  farm  for  his  abundant 
supply  of  inexpensive  food  and  fiber. 

Larger  farming  units  have  made  neces- 
sary the  use  of  more  expensive  machin- 
ery, seed,  fertilizers,  and  insecticides, 
with  modern  farming  techniques.  This 
has  increased  the  investment  necessary 
to  farm  by  nearly  700  percent  in  the  past 
decade,  from  an  average  of  $6,119  per 
farm  in  1940  to  $47,632  in  1962. 

This  larger  investment,  together  with 
tlie  vagaries  of  weather  and  increased 
threats  to  crops  and  livestock  from  in- 
sects and  diseases,  has  greatly  increased 
the  financial  risk  of  the  average  farmer. 
The  value  of  investments  in  terms  of  cur- 
rent dollars  has  increased  from  about  $55 
billion  in  1940  to  over  $200  billion  in  1962. 
The  farm  debt  during  this  period  has  in- 
creased from  $9.6  to  $25.8  billion.  Half 
a  century  ago  a  farmer  could  survive  as 
many  as  seven  crop  failures  In  a  row. 
With  the  tremendous  financial  risks  In- 
volved today,  the  loss  of  a  single  year's 


crop  can  result  In  bankruptcy  for  manv 
farmers.  ' 

Further  the  price-cost  squeeze  on  the 
farmer  is  becoming  more  acute  each  year 
Farm  prices  have  generally  remained 
constant,  but  production  costs  have  con- 
tinued  to  ri.se.  The  small  increase  in  re^ 
tail  food  prices  in  recent  years  has  been 
added  on  after  the  commodities  have  left 
the  farm  by  tho.se  between  the  farmer 
and  consumer.  In  the  past  11  years  the 
farmer's  share  of  the  retail  food  dollar 
has  declined  from  49  cents  in  1951  to  38 
cents  In  1962.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the 
producers  were  to  receive  nothing  for 
their  raw  materials,  it  is  doubted  that  the 
retail  price  would  decline  significantly 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  farmer  re- 
ceives only  3  1  cents  from  a  21 .2-cent  loaf 
of  bread.  The  farmers  share  of  a  $4  24 
cotton  shirt  is  only  28  cents. 

The.se  factors  make  It  clear  that  the 
agricultural  producer  must  have  price 
protection.  This  Nation,  with  laws  per- 
mitting labor  to  organize,  and  guaran- 
teeing minimum  wages,  with  industry 
having  the  right  and  necessity  to  add 
markup  above  cost,  must  have  price  sup- 
port for  the  producer  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial. 

EXACT  BALANCE  ITi  SrpPLT  AND  DIMAND  UNWlSt 

Most  of  the  farm  problems  are  due  to 
hi  h  cost  of  what  the  farmer  must  buy, 
leading  to  increased  units  and  the  re- 
sulting surplus  supplies  of  agricultural 
supplies  on  hand,  which  depress  markets 
and  require  large  amounts  of  money  to 
produce  and  store.  However,  the  worst 
possible  thing  that  could  be  done  to  the 
185  million  American  consumers  would 
be  to  balance  supply  and  demand,  by 
reducing  supply  and  production  to  the 
point  of  forcing  fair  prices  at  the  mar- 
ketplace because  there  was  barely 
enough  to  go  around. 

To  cut  production  down  to  the  point  of 
scarcity  would  endanger  the  consuming 
public.  Drought  or  fiood  or  pestilence 
could  make  many  go  hungi^,  though  in 
all  likelihood  it  would  bring  the  producer 
a  much  larger  net  Income.  These  facts 
need  to  be  recognized  aside  from  any 
defense  needs. 

Another  serious  effect  would  be  to  en- 
courage foreign  countries  to  increase 
their  agricultural  production.  The  re- 
ports and  hearings  of  this  committee  are 
full  of  facts  to  show  that,  as  the  United 
States  has  reduced  production  in  recent 
years,  foreign  production  has  been  in- 
creased to  nil  the  gap.  much  of  it  with 
American  financial  aid  and  technical 
assistance. 

Also,  in  the  case  of  cotton  there  has 
been  a  large  competitive  growth  in  the 
use  of  synthetic  fibers  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  foreign  countries,  this  has 
been  due  partly  to  efforts  of  those  coun- 
tries which  do  not  produce  cotton  to  be- 
come self-sufficient  in  raw  materials 
But  further,  this  has  resulted  in  part 
from  curtailing  US.  cotton  production 
and  holding  US.  cotton  off  world  mar- 
kets at  competitive  prices. 

At  the  urging  of  this  committee,  the 
Department  has  recently  reentered  world 
markets  on  a  competitive  basis  In  an 
effort  to  keep  U.S.  production  up  and  to 
keep  American  farmers  in  business.  In 
order   to  protect  our   foreign  markets. 
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the    Department    should    give    further  cate   that  each  dollar  of  wealth  taken  REA  loan  studies  FHA  lending  activities 

study  to  producing  higher  quality  com-  from    the   soil   generates   $7   of   income  and  broadening  of  crop  insurance  cover- 

modities.    The  tendency  to  stress  quan-  throughout  the  rest  of  our  economy.  age,  as  follows: 

tity  rather  than  quality  has  hao  a  serious  Agriculture  is  still  our  largest  Industry.  ._,' ,  ,♦  ,    ,  d           w  o^    . 

effect  on  the  oversea  demand  for  U.S.  It  employs  12  times  the  number  of  people  increases 

commodities.  A  wider  range  between  in  the  steel  Industry,  9  times  the  number  to  staff  research  laboratories  re- 
good  and  poor  quality  in  level  of  price  in  the  automobile  industry,  twice  the  cently  authorized  by  Congress 
supports  might  improve  the  situation.  number  in  the  transportation  and  public  and  now  ready  for  operation..        89 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  unless  produc-  utility  industries.     In    addition,   it  sup-  ^o  extend   research  to  meet  in- 

tion    levels    are    maintained,    additional  ports  directly  another  10  percent  of  non-  creased  threats  from  foot-and- 

farm   units  will   of  necessity   ko  out  of  farm     population     which     supplies     the  mouth  disease  and  African  awlne 

production,    with    increased    unemploy-  farmer  with  his  needs  and  processes  and            T^^^rfL'":* C Z'     "'"^^ 

ment  problems  In  the  cities  a.  more  rural  markets  his  product..  ^"J^TcT  '«^t^n^  Zr^'^^a 

people  move  to  town.    How  to  keep  ade-  Agriculture  is  the  major  market  for  the  wheat— basic  storabie  commodl- 

quate  reserves  to  meet  all  domestic  and  products  of  industry.    It  uses  more  steel               ties  in  surplus  supply -  so 

export  needs,  plus  a  reserve  for  possible  in  a  year  than  is  used  for  a  year's  output  To  provide  additional  plant  '^d 

defen.se  needs,  without  depressing  mar-  of  passenger  cars.     It  uses  more  petro-  animal  quarantine  inspection  at 

ket  prices   is  one   of   the  most   serious  leum  products  than  any  other  industry  ^^^  °'  ^^^y  **"«  ^  increased 

problems    facing    American    agriculture  in  the  country.    It  uses  more  rubber  each               traffic  from  abroad +22 

today.     It    is   our    belief   such    reserves  year  than  Is  required  to  produce  tires  for  icat'iSrof  hoK^'"c'h^Sa' auS" 

should  be  insulated  from  the  market  and  6  million  automobiles.     Its  inventory  of  ized  by  Public  Law  87-209  ap- 

charged  up  to  "Consumer  security."  machinery  exceeds  the  assets  of  the  steel  proved   September   e,    1961..."     +72 

THE  BUDcrr  FOR  THE  DEPARTMFNT  OF  Industry  and  Is  fivc  times  that  of  the  au-  To   provide   additional   meat   in- 

ACRicuLTtTRE  tomobllc  Industry.  spectors  to  meet  expanding  In- 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  it  requires  personnel  requirements  AnSlStlon'''o°*SrToV"y^"'m:     ^^ 

only  5  to  6  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  Average  annual  employment  in  the  De-  creases,  principally  for  utuiza- 

each  year  to  operate  all  of  the  programs  partment   of   Agriculture    (exclusive   of               tion  research +157 

of  the  Department  of  Agriculture— meat  the  Forest   Service  which  Is  no  longer                                                                   

Inspection,  disease  and  pest  control,  re-  included  in  this  bill)  has  Increased  from                   "^^^^  increases +499 

search  and  extension,  protection  of  re-  47,793  In  fiscal  year  1954  to  an  estimated  y.                                                       === 

sources,  price  support,  foreign  assistance,  65,457  in  fiscal  year  1963.    This  Is  a  total  slvf^^cs'  dn^    t^    <n=t«naf.^«    ^* 

and  all  the  rest^   This  is  only  about  one-  increase  of  17,664  man-years,  nearly  37  ^^'enfraiit^'  d?ta  prt'i's  n'g"sys- 

twelfth  of  what  the  Nation  is  spending  percent.  tern  for  personnel  and  plyroll 

each  year  on  defense,  about  the  same  it  Is  inevitable  that  the  Department               data _  75 

as  we  spend  on  international  affairs,  and  of  Agriculture,  which  serves  to  some  ex-  Reduction  in  eradication  programs 

almost    exactly    the    amount    requested  tent  every  person  in  the  Nation,  will  have  ^"''  ^^^  eyp^y  moth,  screwworm. 

each  year  for  research  to  send  a  man  to  a  large  number  of  employees.    Recogniz-               *^ -  ^82 

the  moon.  ing  the  need  to  balance  the  budget  and  ^otai  dwrpa^M                             ^ 

Only  1.5  percent  is  required  to  finance  curtail  personnel  Increases  wherever  pos-                            aecreases ~=^^ 

the  regular  operating  programs  of  the  sible.  however,  the  committee  has  held               Net   increase    Agricultural  Re 

Department,  including  research,  market-  funds  for  additional  employees  in  this                  search  service +241 

ing,  extension,  soil  conservation,  water-  bill  to  an  absolute  minimum.  Fpdcral    Extension    Service:    Savings 

shed    protection,    flood    prevention,    and  The  committee  notes  that  the  Secre-         due  to  data  processing  system 3 

other  related  activities.     This  averages  tary  has  made  some  progress  in  the  past  == 

about  $8  per  person  per  year  for  the  pro-  year  In  reducing  employment  in  selected  ^"  Conservation  service: 

duction,  Inspection,  and  marketing  of  the  areas.    A    reduction   of    over    500    em-  ^""^^f^„  „„            ^,     . 

finest  meats,  vegetables,  and  other  foods  pioyees  has  been  made  in  the  Agriculture  Jti^uJ^L  ri^t^m.  ooJ^^„^ J^ 

at  the  lowest  cost  to  the  consumer  of  any  stabilization   and   Conservation  Service  y|',f  ""^^'^  '''^'"^  '^"'^"K  ^«=*' 

nation  in  history.     Further,  it  helps  to  as  a  result  of  the  consolidation  of  several  To  increase  soil  and 'water  Vons'eV- 

develop  and  maintain  our  national  re-  of  the  commodity  offices  and  other  or-              vation  in  existing  districts 131 

sources   for   unborn  generations  of  the  ganizational  changes.     In  addition,  sev-  To  extend  cooperative  river  basin 

future.     It  also  provides  school  lunches  eral  hundred  positions  have  been  elimi-               surveys  and  inveEtigations ■  82 

for  our  children  and  food  for  the  needy,  nated  as  a  result  of  the  Installation  of  a  To  carry  out  the  new  land  conser- 

An  additional  2  percent  is  u.sed  to  fi-  centralized   data-processing   system   for  vation  and  utilization  program 

nance  the  various  foreign  assistance  pro-  the  preparation  of  payrolls  and  the  proc-  authorized  by  the  Food  and  Ag- 

grams  operated  by  the  Department,  in-  essing  of  personnel  data.                                           ricultural  Act  of  1962 -  24 

eluding  Public  Law  480.  the  International  Funds  to  meet  pay  increases  author-  Total  increases                         "+327 

Wheat  Agreement,  and  bartered  mate-  ized  last  year  have  been  reduced  sub- 

rials    for    the    supplemental    stockpile,  stantially,    which    will    require    further  Decreases: 

The  primary  benefit  of  these  programs  Is  personnel  reductions  by  not  fiUing  va-  Savings    due    to   data-processing 

in  the  area  of  international  affairs  and  cancies    to   absorb   the   amoimts    disal-               system 44 

foreign  aid  and,  therefore,  should  not  be  lowed.     Only  80  percent  of  amounts  re-  Completion  of  projects  and  reduc- 

charged  to  the  farmer  as  a  part  of  the  quired  for  fiscal  year  1964  was  included               *^'°"  '"  '°*"  activities -37 

cost  of  our  agricultural  programs.  In  the  budget  request.     Further,  for  the                                                                   

Another    2    to    3    percent    is    used    to  larger  appropriations  only  60  percent  of                     ^*'*^  decreases -8^ 

finance     the     price     support    program  the  amounts  in  the  budget  have  been  in-              „  .  .               r.  „  ^                  

needed   to  protect  the  Nation's  largest  eluded   in    the    bill.     For   the   agencies  i  vic^Tncfud  ng°  w'^L'^hed 

market   for    the    goods    and   services   of  which  are   not  large  enough   to  absorb  protection  and  flLdp^rven- 

American  industry.     It  is  significant  to  such   a   large  cut,   reductions   have  not                   tion) ^246 

note  that  over  50  percent  of  the  funds  been  so  severe.  Economic  Research  Service:   Research 

expended  for  price  support  programs  go  The    1964    budget,    as    amended    by  on  the  European   common  Market 

to  transportation  companies,  warehouses,  House  Document  81,  would  have  provided  ^^'^  other  foreign  agricultural  trade 

and  other  activities  rather  than  to  the  a  net  Increase  of  1,201  man-years  of  em-        problems -10 

farmer.  ployment  for  the  appropriations  In  this  statistical  Reporting  service:  To  ex- 

As  has  been  pointed  out  frequently  by  bill.    The  committee  has  reduced  this  by  ^^"^"^   ^^^   long-range    program   for 

this  committee,  agriculture  is  the  prin-  1.021-^5    percent^and    has    provided  SK*T^"         """^  ''°**  livestock 

cipal  source  of  new  wealth.     It  Is  the  funds  for  a  total  net  increase  of  only  180  '                                                      " 

main   provider  of   basic   raw   materials  man-years.    The  increases  allowed  are  Agricultural  Marketing  service 

which  support  all  segments  of  business  primarily  for  research,  meat  and  poultry  To  meet  increasing  volume  of  man- 

and  industry.    Reliable  estimates  indi-  inspection,  soil  and  water  conservation.           datory  poultry  inspection -r  32 
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Agricultural  Marketing  8ervlc« — Con. 

Annual liatlon  of  prior  year  Increaaea 
for  poultry  Inspection,  warehouse 
Inspection,  grain  grading,  and 
market  news  service +63 

Savings  due  to  data-processing  sys- 
tem      —19 


June  6 


Net  Increase.  Agricultural   Mar- 
keting Service 4  65 

Foreign    AgrlciUtural    Service:    To    ex- 
pand market  development  work  and 
give  additional  attention  to  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  and  other  In- 
ternational trade  relat^ns -»  13 

Commodity  Exchange  Authority:  Sav- 
ings due  to  data-processing  system.  1 
Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service:  Net  reduction  due 
to  consolidations,  organizational 
changes,     and     Increased    employee 

productivity. ^  xi6 

Rural  Areas  Development:  To 
strengthen  coordination  and  admin- 
istration of  rural  areas  develop- 
ment   program ^2 

Office  of  General  Counsel  Reduction 
In  staff  and  savings  due  to  data  proc- 
essing system -- 13 

Office  of  Information:  Termination  of 
centennial  program  and  savings  due 

to  data  processing  system _2 

Library:  To  provide  more  service  and 
Information  for  scientific  and  re- 
search   personnel -|-20 

Rural  Blectrlflcatlon  Administration: 
For  surveys  of  REA  cooperatives  and 
studies  of  generation  and  transmis- 
sion contracts +15 


Farmers  Home  Administration : 

For  additional  workload  of  regular 
programs  and  for  new  programs 
assigned  to  the  agency.  Including 
rural  housing  and  housing  for  the 

elderly +200 

To  Initiate  new  rtiral  renewal  pro- 
gram.  .|_20 


Total .|.  220 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation: 
To  extend  the  crop  Insurance  pro- 
gram to  100  new  counties  as  con- 
templated In  the  long-range  crop 
lnsiu"ance    program -^20 

Net    total    Increase.    USDA    (ex- 
clusive of  Forest  Service) 4  180 

EtTSAL  ELKCTRIFICATTON  PROGRAM 

The  committee  is  proud  of  the  record 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion and  what  it  has  meant  to  and  means 
not  only  to  rural  America  but  to  all 
America  today.  We  believe  that  one  of 
the  greatest  achievements  of  the  past  30 
years  has  been  the  bringing  of  electrical 
energy  to  the  rural  areas.  It  has  been 
a  major  factor  in  enabling  the  relatively 
few  people  on  our  farms  to  produce  the 
food  and  fiber  for  our  185  million  con- 
sumers. It  has  enabled  this  Nation  to 
support  large  international  and  defense 
costs  without  reducing  our  general 
standard  of  living. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  the  program  has  been  its  repayment 
record.  It  is  one  in  which  everyone  in 
the  Nation  can  take  pride.  No  bank  or 
other  lending  institution  in  the  country 
can  boast  of  a  better  record  Of  the  $4 
billion  advanced  on  REA  loans  over  $1.1 
billion  has  been  repaid  on  principal, 
some  of  it  in  advance  of  due  dates.  As  of 
February  28,  1963.  only  two  borrowers 
were  delinquent  and  they  are  expected  to 
become  solvent  in  the  near  future. 


The  committee  is  gratified  to  note 
that,  pursuant  to  directives  in  reports  of 
this  committee,  standards  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Administrator  for  the 
control  of  financial  reserves  of  the  REA 
cooperatives.  It  is  reported  that  the  co- 
operatives are  in  full  accord  with  this  ac- 
tion and  are  cooperating  to  make  it  ef- 
fective. This  is  a  healthy  and  practical 
realization  of  the  responsibility  of  these 
borrowers  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation. 
A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  beheve  the  right  to  make 
loans  for  power  generation  and  trans- 
mission purposes,  with  funds  avail£.ble  to 
implement  such  right,  if  necessary,  is 
absolutely  essential  to  enable  REA  co- 
operatives to  obtain  reasonable  contracts 
from  private  power  suppliers  with  regard 
to  rates,  terms,  and  conditions.  How- 
ever, a  study  of  the  REA  Act  and  its  his- 
tory clearly  shows  it  was  never  intended 
that  this  authority  be  used  except  for 
substantial  reasons,  and  not  merely  to 
supplant  private  suppliers. 

The  committee  had  testimony  from 
many  witnesses  on  all  sides  of  this  issue. 
With  regard  to  several  loans  it  appears 
that  satisfactory  concessions  or  modi- 
fications might  have  been  secured  from 
the  private  suppliers  if  real  efforts  had 
been  made.  With  regard  to  others,  rea- 
sons given  for  granting  loans  do  not  ap- 
pear too  substantial.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  requirement  of  a  dual  rate  by  the  pri- 
vate supplier,  whereby  a  higher  rate  is 
charged  for  increased  quantities  of  power 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  prospective 
customers  in  areas  served  by  co-ops.  ap- 
pears unju.stified  and  is  an  invitation  for 
electric  cooperatives  to  seek  generation 
and  transmission  loans. 

In  some  instances,  figures  presented  to 
the  committee  as  to  cost  of  power  and 
other  terms  of  contracts  between  some 
cooperatives  and  private  companies  dif- 
fer somewhat.  The  committee  has  had 
no  opportunity  nor  means  to  determine 
which  may  be  correct.  With  regard  to 
some  contracts,  the  private  suppliers 
seem  to  have  offered  little  assurance  of 
providing  for  Increased  future  power 
needs  of  cooperatives  on  a  firm  basis  or 
providing  delivery  points  necessarj-  to  the 
economical  operation  of  the  cooperatives 
involved. 

Before  pubHc  funds  are  loaned  for 
power  generation  or  transmission,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  believes  the  REA 
Administrator,  in  connection  with  any 
such  loan,  should  make  a  survey,  deter- 
mine wherein  the  existing  contract  for 
power  or  the  proposed  contract  is  un- 
reasonable, advise  the  supplier  wherein 
such  contract  is  unreasonable  and  at- 
tempt to  get  such  contract  modified  to 
make  it  reasonable.  Loans  sliould  be 
made  only  when  reasonable  contracts 
cannot  be  obtained. 

With  regard  to  any  further  generation 
and  transmission  loan  approved,  the 
Administrator  should  certify  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  that  each  of  these 
steps  has  been  taken  and  that  the  pri- 
vate supplier  had  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  contract  reasonable, 
specifying  the  details,  and  had  refused 
or  failed  to  do  so. 

The  committee  believes  the  Adminis- 
trator has  the  obligation  to  make  eer- 


tain  that  section  5  loans  are  handled  on 
a  sound  basis.  The  REA  Act  provides 
that  loans  under  section  5  shall  not  be 
made  unless  the  Administrator  finds 
and  certifies  that  in  his  judgment  the 
security  therefor  is  reasonably  adequate 
and  such  loan  will  be  paid  within  the 
time  agreed. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  tlie  majoritv  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  the 
Congress  in  providing  for  section  5  loans 
intended  al.so  that  they  should  not  be 
made  where  local  private  business  can 
meet  the  need  or  where  it  is  determined 
that  the  local  borrower  will  provide  un- 
necessary competition.  The  Adminis- 
trator should  also  certify  to  the  Secre- 
tary as  to  the  necessity  for  section  5 
loans. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  the 
committee  has  placed  $150  million  of  the 
electrification  loan  authorization  in  the 
contingency  reserve,  instead  of  the  $75 
million  requested.  The  contingency  au- 
thorizations can  be  released  only  after 
a  furtlier  showing  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  the  program  is  being  han- 
dled on  a  satisfactory  basis  and  there  is 
a  sub.stantial  need  for  the  additional 
funds.  This  should  enable  the  Admin- 
istration to  meet  its  obligations,  if  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  are 
followed. 

The  committee  has  provided  funds  for 
additional  employees  for  the  coming  year 
under  the  REA  administrative  appropri- 
ation to  implement  the  surveys,  audits, 
and  supervision  called  for  in  these  areas! 

ACRICULTURAL    RESEARCH 

As  in  the  past,  the  committee  has  had 
numerous  requests  for  additional  appro- 
priations for  the  various  activities  of  the 
Department.  Some  250  witnesses  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  this  year, 
many  of  them  requesting  additional 
attention  to  problems  in  research.  Most 
of  these  requests  are  for  work  within 
the  present  research  responsibilities  of 
the  Department. 

The  committee  has  allowed  some  in- 
creases where  the  large  investments  and 
costs  to  the  Federal  Government  justify 
some  extra  attention.  In  addition,  we 
have  again  provided  the  $1  million  special 
contingency  funds  to  meet  needs  not 
specifically  appropriated  for.  The  com- 
mittee, therefore  directs  the  Department 
to  give  attention  to  these  additional 
needs  as  reflected  in  these  requests  in  the 
use  of  the  funds  provided  in  the  bill 
The  usual  requests  for  increases  are  gen- 
erally by  their  nature  the  type  to  which 
present  personnel,  funds,  and  facilities 
should  be  directed. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  following 
amounts  are  being  .';pcnt  for  re.>=carch  on 
certain  of  the  major  commodities  in  fis- 
cal year  1963:  $5.2  million  for  corn:  $1.1 
million  for  peanuts:  $722,000  for  rice: 
$2.3  million  for  tobacco;  $11.7  million 
for  cotton:  and  $5.8  million  for  wheat 
In  addition,  all  of  the  other  research 
work  of  the  Department  is  of  benefit  to 
these  commodities  in  vaiying  degrees. 

B'or  years  the  committee  has  recog- 
nized the  absolute  necessity  for  contin- 
uing research  in  agriculture  on  all  of 
these  commodities.  The  committee  has 
realized  that  it  takes  research  facilities, 
personnel,    and    funds    to    meet    these 
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needs.  However,  in  recent  years  it  has 
appeared  that  many  requests  for  in- 
creases in  funds  and  facihties  have  not 
been  based  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
what  the  Etepartment  already  has  in  the 
way  of  facilities  and  what  research  is 
now  being  done. 

The  committee  believes  strongly  in  ag- 
ricultural research,  the  backbone  of 
which  is  the  cooperative  programs  car- 
ried on  with  the  land-grant  colleges. 
The  I>epartment  of  Agriculture  and  the 
land-grant  colleges  have  excellent  re- 
search organizations,  and  this  commit- 
tee is  proud  of  their  many  outstanding 
accomplishments.  The  committee  has 
supr>orted  the  research  programs  of  these 
agencies  as  fully  as  possible  through  the 
years.  Total  research  funds  for  the  var- 
ious agencies  of  the  Department,  includ- 
ing the  agriculture  experiment  stations, 
have  increased  from  approximately  $57 
million  In  fiscal  year  1949  to  over  $174 
million  in  fiscal  year  1963 — an  increase 
of  over  200  percent. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  Ameri- 
can agriculture  would  not  be  in  business 
today  if  it  were  not  for  the  benefits  of 
the  Department's  research  in  reducing 
cost  of  production,  and  improving  the 
quality  suid  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
handling  and  marketing  of  agricultural 
crops.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the 
economy  of  the  Nation  to  support  large 
international  and  defense  costs  each 
year,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  our 
high  standard  of  living,  were  it  not  for 
the  remarkable  record  of  agriculture  and 
agricultural  research. 

When  this  country  was  young.  90  per- 
cent of  the  people  lived  on  the  farm. 
Most  of  them  had  to  produce  their  own 
food  and  fiber  with  the  plow  and  the 
hoe.  Today,  about  10  percent  of  our 
people  live  in  rural  areas  with  less  than 
4  percent  working  in  the  fields  to  feed 
our  entire  population.  This  remarkable 
accomplishment  is  due  in  large  part  to 
the  fine  work  of  the  research  agencies 
of  the  Department  and  the  land-grant 
colleges. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that 
additional  funds  for  expanded  research 
programs  each  year  is  not  the  complete 
answer  to  the  problems  of  agriculture. 
Research  must  fit  into  the  present  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  and  must  be  held 
within  reasonable  fiscal  limits.  In- 
creased research  results  must  depend  on 
the  quality  of  research  rather  than  the 
quantity  of  research.  It  must  be  care- 
fully geared  to  the  needs  of  the  agricul- 
ture producer  and  the  industrial  user. 

Agriculture  research  should  be  ex- 
panded only  where  present  personnel 
and  facilities  cannot  be  shifted  to  meet 
the  new  research  needs.  Further,  it 
should  be  expanded  gradually  on  a  sound 
basis  and  only  to  the  extent  that  well 
qualified  research  scientists  are  avail- 
able. The  committee  is  aware  of  the 
keen  competition  for  well-trained  scien- 
tists from  all  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  Industry  and  knows  of  the 
difficult  problem  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture faces  in  finding  the  caliber  of 
people  needed  to  maintain  the  high 
quality  of  research  results  required  of  it. 

NEW  LABORATORY  APPROACH.  A  SLOW  PROCESS 

It  must  be  realized  that  a  new  labo- 
ratory   approach    to    pressing    research 
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problems  means  on  the  average  at  least 
5  years  before  any  valuable  results  can 
be  obtained,  and  then  usually  from  ex- 
perienced personnel  transferred  from 
other  locations. 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service 
now  conducts  research  at  some  228  loca- 
tions in  the  United  States.  In  addition 
the  agricultural  marketing  research  pro- 
gram is  carried  on  at  45  locations 
throughout  the  United  States.  These 
273  facilities  have  all  made  and  are 
making  valuable  contributions  to  re- 
search. Tliey  should  be  able  to  meet 
future  research  needs  by  redirecting 
present  personnel  and  facilities,  with 
expansion  w'here  necessary. 

Also,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
backbone  of  research  is  and  should  be 
cooperative  research  carried  on  with  the 
land-grant  colleges.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  weaken  this  cooper- 
ative approach  by  establishing  too  many 
Federal  laboratories. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  belief  of  this  com- 
mittee that  the  most  urgent  needs  for 
additional  research  in  the  future  should 
be  met  as  follows : 

First.  By  merging  them  into  present 
research  work  at  existing  locations  with 
existing  funds  and  personnel. 

Second.  By  contract  or  grant  to  an 
established  research  organization  with 
qualified  personnel  already  available. 

Third.  By  expanding  cooperative  re- 
search programs  with  the  land-grant 
colleges  and  other  research  institutions 
and  organizations,  with  some  arrange- 
ment for  matching  contributions. 

Fourth.  By  enlarging  research  activi- 
ties at  existing  establishments  as  may  be 
required,  but  only  after  the  above  ap- 
proaches have  been  determined  to  be 
impracticable. 

This  should  be  the  formula  to  guide 
the  Congress  and  the  Department  in 
evaluating  future  research  needs  and 
considering  funds  for  the  establishment 
of  additional  research  facilities.  Only 
in  this  way  can  the  Federal  Goverrmient 
meet  the  needs  of  research  in  a  truly 
expeditious  manner  within  reasonable 
fiscal  limits. 

Since  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
committee  has  conducted  a  special  re- 
view of  the  research  programs  and  fa- 
cilities of  the  Department,  particularly 
with  regard  to  certain  phases  of  re- 
search. The  purpose  of  this  survey  is  to 
bring  together  in  one  document  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  research  pro- 
grams now  in  existence  in  the  De- 
partment, to  show  the  many  research 
locations  throughout  the  country  where 
work  is  now  being  carried  on.  and  to 
indicate  the  amount  of  money  being  ex- 
F>ended  for  such  research. 

From  this  report  it  would  appear  that 
many  demands  each  year  for  new  re- 
search laboratories  or  new  and  expanded 
research  projects,  most  of  which  would 
require  fimds  above  the  budget,  could  be 
and  should  be  met  with  existing  facili- 
ties, and  to  a  large  degree  with  existing 
personnel  and  funds — the  committee  re- 
port will  be  found  in  part  4  of  this  year's 
hearing,  beginning  on  page  2892. 

In  order  to  help  meet  some  of  the  more 
immediate  and  pressing  problems  of  the 
various  segments  of  agriculture,  the 
committee  has  taken  the  following  ac- 


tions with  respect  to  the  production  and 
marketing  research  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  accompanying  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1964: 

First.  Funds  for  marketing  research 
have  been  consohdated  with  funds  for 
the  research  activities  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service.  It  is  virtually  impos- 
sible to  conduct  the  activities  of  these 
two  areas  of  research  separately.  It  is 
beheved  that  more  efficient  research  can 
be  carried  on  through  closer  coordina- 
tion. 

Second.  Authority  has  been  included 
in  the  bill  to  transfer  not  to  exceed  $5 
million  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  be  used  for  contracts  and 
grants  to  meet  acute  needs  for  research 
to  reduce  the  necessity  for  the  Corpora- 
tion to  invest  in  and  take  title  to  large 
quantities  of  agricultural  commodities. 
This  approach  should  enable  the  De- 
partment to  move  ahead  immediately 
where  services  of  trained  and  experi- 
enced scientists  not  available  for  regu- 
lar Federal  employment  can  be  obtained, 
instead  of  waiting  5  years  under  the  new 
laboratory  approach  with  permanent 
personnel.  Such  research  will  be  con- 
cerned primarily  with  those  commodities 
in  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration has  a  large  investment,  including 
cotton,  corn,  and  wheat  and  should  be 
of  real  benefit  to  the  operations  of  the 
Corporation. 

Third.  To  meet  the  need  for  addition- 
al quality  research  on  peanuts,  an  addi- 
tional $200,000  has  been  provided  for  use 
at  the  New  Orleans  Utilization  Labora- 
tory. The  committee  has  also  provided 
$400,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  pea- 
nut research  laboratory  to  house  peanut 
shelling  work  at  Dawson  and  if  desirable 
to  bring  together  peanut  research  now 
being  conducted  at  various  locations  in 
Georgia. 

Fourth.  To  meet  the  more  press- 
ing problems  of  tobacco,  $400,000  has 
been  included  in  the  bill  for  additional 
research  at  existing  facilities  on 
Flue-cured  and  hurley  tobaccos.  Also, 
$200,000  each  has  been  provided  for  addi- 
tional research  at  existing  facilities  on 
cotton,  com,  and  wheat — the  commodi- 
ties which  now  make  up  the  major  por- 
tion of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
inventories. 

Fifth.  Authority  has  been  provided  to 
enable  the  Department  to  accept  funds 
from  the  States  and  private  industry  to 
carry  out  research  programs  on  a  co- 
operative basis.  This  language  will  en- 
able agricultural  groups  to  meet  their 
most  urgent  research  needs  and  to  play 
a  part  in  their  solution  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
line  with  what  now  is  done  in  forestry 
research. 

PROGRAM    SUPPORT   COSTS 

The  committee  has  received  frequent 
complaints  to  the  effect  that  sizable  por- 
tions of  funds  provided  for  specific  re- 
search projects  do  not  reach  the  point 
where  the  research  work  is  conducted. 
A  preliminary  review  of  this  matter  in- 
dicates that  in  some  cases  as  much  as  20 
percent  or  more  of  the  fimds  provided 
by  Congress  are  deducted  in  Washing- 
ton or  some  other  administrative  level 
for  so-called  program  support  purposes 
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before  the  balance  is  finally  allocated  to 
the  field  locations. 

The  committee  expects  to  make  a  full 
study  of  this  matter  during  the  coming 
year  to  determine  the  facts  and  rec- 
ommend reasonable  standards  for  such 
overhead  deductions  In  the  meantime, 
each  agency  of  the  Department  is  ex- 
pected to  review  its  practices  and  make 
whatever  adjustments  may  be  needed. 
In  order  to  hold  program  support  costs 
to  present  levels,  the  committee  directs 
that  none  of  the  additional  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  are  to  be  used  for  ad- 
ministrative or  support  purposes  in 
Washington  or  any  other  location,  un- 
less specifically  approved  in  this  bill. 
F\irther.  the  committee  feels  that  ab- 
sorption required  to  meet  pay  increases 
and  other  expanded  needs  should  come 
largely  from  the  program  support  area, 
rather  than  from  program  operations, 
crmus  ptmcHASEs  .and  tobacco  sales 

The  committee  developed  a  complete 
record  on  the  handling  of  orange  juice 
purchases  under  section  32  and  the  sale 
of  tobacco  at  a  fixed  price  under  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Contracts  were  made  to  purchase  383.- 
485  cases  of  concentrated  orange  juice 
from  five  suppliers  on  November  13. 
1962.  at  a  price  ranging  from  $4.57  to 
$4.74  per  case.  Immediately  thereafter, 
a  severe  freeze  occurred  in  the  citrus  area 
and  the  price  of  citrus  products  increased 
substantially.  At  the  request  of  the  sup- 
pliers the  contracts  were  canceled  and 
the  juice  was  returned  at  the  original 
purchase  price,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
market  price  in  the  meantime  had  in- 
creased to  around  $10  per  case.  Infor- 
mation from  three  of  the  five  suppliers 
indicates  that  they  then  sold  quantities 
of  this  juice  at  prices  ranging  from  $8.45 
per  case  to  $13  per  case. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  juice  turned 
back  was  from  the  preceding  year's  pro- 
duction, was  in  existence,  and  final  con- 
tracts for  delivery  has  been  entered  into. 
Therefore,  the  suppliers  were  being 
called  on  to  furnish  citrus  juice  actually 
in  existence  and  were  not  dependent  on 
the  next  year's  production  to  make  the 
deliveries.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  armed  services  were  required  to  pay 
$13.50  per  case  for  citrus  juice  required 
for  their  purp>oses.  at  this  same  time.  In 
the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  this  type  of  trans- 
action is  not  sound  and  fails  to  protect 
the  financial  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

On  February  11.  1963.  the  Department 
announced  the  sale  of  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco from  the  1955  and  1956  crops. 
This  tobacco  was  offered  at  a  fixed  price 
of  around  36  cents  per  pound,  which  was 
considerably  under  the  regular  market 
price  of  tobacco  at  that  time.  An  im- 
mediate rim  developed  and  the  Depart- 
ment sold  between  60  and  70  million 
pounds  of  tobacco  dui-ing  the  first  few 
hours  of  the  sale.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
some  would-be  buyers  claim  that  they 
were  unable  to  participate  in  the  sale 
program  due  to  demand. 

It  appears  to  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee that,  if  tobacco  had  been  sold  on 
a  competitive  bid  basis  rather  than  a 


fixed  price  basis,  the  Government  would 
have  benefited  greatly.  We  point  out. 
too.  that  some  serious  questions  arise  as 
to  the  effect  on  new  crops  of  tobacco. 

ACRICVLTURAL     RESEARCH     SERVICE 

For  research,  the  bill  carries  a  total  of 
$94,445,000  for  fiscal  year  1964.  including 
$4,950,000  for  marketing  research.  The 
amount  recommended  is  a  net  increase  of 
$1,399,775  over  fiscal  year  1963  and  a  net 
reduction  of  $2,718,675  in  the  budget  re- 
quest. The  net  increase  includes  $1,200,- 
000  to  staff  new  research  laboratories 
which  have  been  authorized  in  previous 
years  and  are  now  ready  for  operation, 
$200,000  for  expanded  research  to  de- 
velop better  protection  against  the  intro- 
duction into  the  United  States  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  and  African  swine 
fever,  both  of  which  are  becoming  in- 
creasing threats  to  the  United  States  as 
a  result  of  increased  foreign  travel  and 
the  increased  speed  of  transportation, 
and  $1,327,775  to  finance  60  percent  of 
the  Pay  Act  increases  for  1964.  These 
increases  are  more  than  offset  by  de- 
creases of  $2,928  000  due  to  nonrecurring 
construction  costs  and  savings  resulting 
from  the  new  data  processing  system. 
The  amount  recommended  also  includes 
SI. 600, 000  to  meet  the  research  needs  of 
certain  major  commodities  which  have 
acute  production  and  marketing  prob- 
lems and  in  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporatinn  has  a  large  investment. 

The  1963  appropriation  of  $59,505,000 
has  again  been  provided  for  plant  and 
animal  disease  and  pest  control.  This 
is  a  reduction  of  $5,643,000  in  the  budget 
request  Budget  reductions  of  $1,919,000 
resulting  from  savings  in  the  fire  ant. 
gypsy  moth,  and  screw-worm  eradication 
programs,  nonrecurring  construction  re- 
quirements, and  the  new  data  processini; 
system,  have  been  reallocated  for  other 
puiposes  proposed  in  the  budget.  In  this 
connection,  attention  is  directed  to  the 
recent  outbreak  of  fire  ants  along  the 
lower  Mississippi  River.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  reduction  of  funds  pro- 
posed for  the  fire  ant  program  is  due  to 
a  new  bait  and  improved  methods  of 
treatment  and  will  permit  continued 
treatment  where  necessary  to  prevent 
further  spread  of  the  infestation. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  $2  million  for  screw-worm  eradi- 
cation work  was  inadvertently  omitted. 
The  committee  intended  to  include  this 
amount  for  1964  and  will  request  the 
other  body  to  reinstate  the  funds. 

The  $1,919,030  will  be  redirected  to 
provide  increases  of  $161,000  for  plant 
quarantine  inspection  at  30  major  ports 
of  entry.  $86,500  for  animal  inspection 
and  quarantine  at  14  major  ports  of 
entry,  $796,000  for  expansion  of  the  hog 
cholera  eradication  program,  and  $875,- 
500  to  cover  60  percent  of  the  1964  pay 
increases. 

In  fiscal  year  1962,  a  record  total  of 
173  million  persons  entered  the  United 
States  by  sea,  air,  and  border  crossings, 
bringing  with  them  23  5  million  pieces  of 
baggage.  In  addition,  the  number  of  air- 
craft arriving  from  overseas  increased  by 
approximately  8,000  over  1961.  Many  of 
these  are  large  jet  aircraft  which  make 
it  possible  for  infested  and  infected  plant 


materials  to  reach  this  country  from  anv 
part  of  the  world  within  a  few  hour? 
Destructive  foreign  pests  and  diseases 
capable  of  attacking  virtually  every 
major  crop  grown  in  the  United  SUt« 
are  being  intercepted  regularly  at  ports 
of  entry.  In  fiscal  year  1962.  plant  quar- 
antine  Inspectors  made  a  total  of  33  033 
pest  interception.s — an  average  of  more 
than  90  each  day. 

On  September  6,  1961.  Public  Law  87- 
209  was  approved  authorizing  and  direct- 
ing the  Department  to  initiate  a  national 
cooperative  hog  cholera  eradication  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  appointed  an  li- 
member  National  Hog  Cholera  Advisory 
Committee  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  a  program,  and  steps  were  undertaken 
by  the  Department  to  develop  plans  and 
procedures  nece.ssar>-  for  the  eradication 
program.  Developmental  activities  in 
fiscal  year  1962  cost  $96,639.  For  fiscal 
year  1963,  Congress  appropriated  $2 
million  for  the  program.  The  amount 
provided  in  this  bill  will  increase  the  pro- 
gram to  nearly  $3  million  for  the  com- 
ing year  This  is  a  relatively  new 
program  and  the  Advisory  Committee 
should  be  fully  utilized. 

For  meat  inspection  an  appropriation 
of  $27,638,000  is  recommended  for  the 
coming  year.  This  is  an  increase  of  $1,- 
730,850  over  fl.scal  year  1963  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  $864,000  in  the  budget  request. 
This  increa.se  will  cover  60  percent  of 
1964  pay  increases  and  will  provide  for  92 
additional  meat  inspectors  to  meet  the 
increased  moat  inspection  workload  made 
necessary  by  the  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  packing  plants  and  increasing 
dispersion  of  these  plants  throughout  the 
country. 

The  cost  of  this  program  has  increased 
from  $9  million  in  1947  to  $27.6  million 
in  this  bill,  an  increase  of  over  200  per- 
cent. This  inspection  is  of  primary  value 
to  the  consumer.  Although  this  activity 
has  grown  up  under  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  the  Department  should 
consider  moving  it  to  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service,  since  it  is  clearly  re- 
lated to  marketing  rather  than  to  re- 
search. This  would  lead  to  closer  coordi- 
nation with  poultry  inspection  and  some 
monetary  savings. 

COOPEIUTIVK    STATE    EXPERIMENT    STATION 
SERVICE 

The  full  budget  estimate  of  $40,383,000 
is  provided  for  this  program  for  fiscal 
year  1964.  The  increase  of  $2,120,050 
over  fiscal  year  1963  includes  $1  million 
to  meet  the  increasing  costs  of  research. 
$1  million  to  initiate  a  program  of  grants 
for  forestry  reseaich.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  87-788.  approved  October  10.  1962, 
and  $120,050  to  meet  increased  pay  and 
postal  costs  No  increase  in  Federal  em- 
ployment i.s  involved. 

EXTENSION     SERVICE 

Payments  to  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 
The  committee  recommends  the  full 
budget  request  of  $64,590,000  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $1,409,200  over  funds  which  will  be 
expended  for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  year 
1963. 

The  committee  again  recommends 
that  these  funda  be  used  primarily  to 
maintain  competitive  salary  levels  for 
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county  agents  and  home  demonstration 
workers  in  order  to  attract  well-trained 
and  highly  qualified  persormel  to  this 
program.  No  increase  in  Federal  per- 
sormel is  covered  by  this  appropriation. 

Retirement  cost  for  extension  agents: 
The  bill  carried  the  full  budget  estimate 
of  $7,110,000  for  fiscal  year  1964.  The 
increase  of  $345,000  over  fiscal  year  1963 
is  provided  to  cover  the  Federal  share 
of  retirement  costs  for  the  increased 
funds  allowed  under  the  previous  head- 
ing for  salaries  of  State  and  county  p>er- 
sonnel. 

Penalty  mail:  An  appropriation  of 
$3,113,000  is  provided  for  fiscal  year  1964, 
an  increase  of  $311,750  over  fiscal  year 
1963.  This  item  covers  penalty  mail 
costs  of  State  extension  directors  and 
county  extension  workers,  as  authorized 
by  law.  The  increase  is  due  to  the  in- 
crease in  postal  rates  adopted  by  Con- 
gress last  year. 

Federal  Extension  Service:  The  com- 
mittee recommends  an  appropriation  of 
$2,500,000  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  a 
decrease  of  $97,450  below  the  1963  ap- 
propriation, and  a  decrease  of  $15,000 
in  the  budget  estimate.  The  decrease 
is  due  to  a  small  reduction  in  funds  re- 
quested to  meet  pay  increases  in  fiscal 
year  1964. 

FARMEB     COOPERATIVE     SERVICE 

The  sum  of  $1,195,000  is  provided  for 
fiscal  year  1964,  an  Increase  of  $39,100 
over  fiscal  year  1963  and  a  decrease  of 
$85,000  in  the  budget  estimate.  The  in- 
crease allowed  will  finance  approximately 
90  percent  of  the  pay  Increase  costs  re- 
quired for  this  organization  in  the  com- 
ing year. 

The  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1964 
Includes  $452,000  for  conducting  research 
relating  to  the  economic  and  marketing 
aspects  of  farmer  cooiieratlves,  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  1946.  In  the  past,  this  research 
has  been  financed  by  advances  from  the 
Agriculture  Marketing  Service  and  the 
Economic  Research  Service.  For  the 
coming  year  these  funds  are  appropriated 
directly  to  this  Service  and  the  funds  for 
the  other  two  agencies  have  been  reduced 
accordingly. 

SOIL    CONSERVATION    SERVICE 

Conservation  operations;  Soil  conser- 
vation assistance  is  being  provided  for  an 
increasing  nimiber  of  soil  conservation 
districts  each  year.  As  of  June  30,  1962, 
2.929  districts  were  in  existence.  This 
number  will  increase  to  an  estimated 
2.952  by  June  30.  1963.  and  an  estimated 
2.982  by  June  30.  1964. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $97,480,000  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  an  increase  of  $3,504,500  over  fiscal 
year  1963  and  a  decrease  of  $1,973,000  in 
the  budget  request.  The  net  increase  In- 
cludes $825  000  for  technical  assistance 
to  the  30  new  districts  expected  to  be 
organized  during  the  coming  fiscal  year 
and  $1,072,500  to  Increase  soil  conserva- 
tion work  In  existing  districts.  In  ad- 
dition, It  provides  $40,000  to  meet  higher 
postal  costs  approved  last  year  and 
$1  849.000  to  finance  60  percent  of  the 
pay-increase  costs  required  by  this  pro- 
Kram  next  year.  Offsetting  savings  of 
$282,000  will  be  made  during  the  coming 


year  by  the  installation  of  the  new  data 
processing  operations. 

Watershed  protection :  The  bill  carries 
a  total  of  $63,222,000  for  fiscal  year  1964, 
an  increase  of  $1,845,650  over  fiscal  year 
1963  and  a  decrease  of  $770,000  in  the 
budget  estimate. 

The  amount  recommended  includes  an 
additional  $1  million  to  expand  coopera- 
tive basin  surveys.  This  will  provide  a 
total  of  $3,042,900  for  this  purpose  for 
the  coming  year,  which  will  enable  the 
Department  to  initiate  8  additional  sur- 
veys in  fiscal  year  1964,  to  continue  10 
surveys  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1963  on  a 
full-year  basis,  and  to  continue  6  sur- 
veys initiated  prior  to  fiscal  year  1963. 
Fourteen  of  the  surveys  will  be  carried 
out  in  coop>eration  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  10  will  be  in  cooperation 
with  State  water  resource  agencies.  In 
this  cormection,  the  committee  feels  that 
additional  efforts  should  be  made  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  to  coordinate 
its  studies  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
other  interested  agencies.  Further  ef- 
forts are  required  to  get  agreement  on 
and  clearly  define  the  areas  of  juris- 
diction of  these  various  agencies,  in  order 
to  prevent  unnecessary  duplication  in 
this  work. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  outlined 
above,  an  additional  $18,000  is  recom- 
mended to  meet  Increased  postage  costs, 
an  additional  $415,600  Is  proF>osed  to 
finance  60  percent  of  the  pay  act  In- 
creases required  during  the  coming  year, 
and  $412,050  additional  is  provided  for 
watershed  planning  and  works  of  im- 
provement. 

A  total  of  1,702  watershed  applications 
have  been  received  from  the  inception 
of  the  program  through  June  30,  1962. 
Of  these,  no  planning  has  been  initiated 
on  683  which  are  expected  to  be  suitable 
and  qualified  for  assistance.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  an  additional  450  applica- 
tions will  be  received  during  fiscal  years 
1963  and  1964  of  which  250  will  be  ap- 
proved for  plaiming. 

The  1964  budget  proposes  $5,892,000 
for  small  watershed  Investigations  and 
plarming,  the  same  amoimt  as  provided 
for  fiscal  year  1963,  plus  pay  act  in- 
creases. While  no  specific  increase  has 
been  provided  for  this  purpose  in  the  bill 
for  1964.  the  Department  is  expected  to 
transfer  funds  from  watershed  improve- 
ment work  in  whatever  amounts  may  be 
necessary  to  proceed  on  all  applications 
which  are  qualified  and  approved  for 
watershed  planning  during  the  coming 
year. 

The  1964  budget  states  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  start  36  new  watershed  projects 
during  the  coming  year.  The  commit- 
tee does  not  feel  that  any  numerical  re- 
striction of  this  type  should  be  placed  on 
watershed  projects.  It  recommends 
that  the  Department  start  new  projects 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  within  funds 
available. 

Flood  prevention :  An  appropriation  of 
$25,465,000  Is  recommended  for  the  pro- 
gram for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  This 
Is  an  Increase  of  $139,150  over  fiscal  year 
1963  and  a  decrease  of  $111,000  In  the 
budget  estimate.  This  decrease  results 
from  the  allowance  of  only  60  percent 


of  the  Pay  Act  increases  required  by  this 
program  next  year. 

The  progress  on  most  of  the  11  major 
watersheds  financed  by  this  appropria- 
tion Is  still  far  behind  the  original  sched- 
ule established  in  1944.  At  that  time  it 
was  estimated  that  these  projects  would 
be  completed  in  some  15  years.  Work 
on  the  Buffalo  Creek  watershed  project 
in  New  York  is  now  estimated  to  be  com- 
pleted in  1964.  However,  the  remaining 
10  projects  will  still  require  many  more 
years  to  complete,  even  though  it  is  near- 
ly 20  years  since  the  program  was  orig- 
inally established.  Now  that  local  spon- 
sors are  meeting  their  responsibilities  at 
Increasing  rates,  the  Department  is  urged 
to  make  every  effort  to  speed  up  the 
completion  of  this  work.  Constantly  in- 
creasing construction  costs  and  salary 
increases,  and  the  need  for  the  fiood 
protection  these  projects  velll  provide, 
make  It  essential  that  these  projects  be 
completed  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

While  no  increase  in  permanent  per- 
sormel has  been  provided  for  this  pro- 
gram, the  Department  should  use  its 
authority  to  employ  temporary  person- 
nel to  the  fullest  extent  necessary  to 
speed  up  the  planning  and  installation 
work  on  these  projects. 

Great  Plains  conservation  program: 
The  bill  includes  $12,994,000  for  fiscal 
year  1964,  a  net  Increase  of  $640,450  over 
fiscal  year  1964  and  a  decrease  of  $1,- 
646,000  in  the  budget  estimate.  The  in- 
crease will  provide  an  additional  $586.- 
000  for  some  170  additional  cost-sharing 
assistance  contracts  with  the  additional 
farmers  and  ranchers  who  wish  to  come 
into  this  program  during  the  coming 
year.  In  addition,  the  increase  provides 
$62,450  for  60  percent  of  the  Pay  Act 
increases  required  by  the  program  next 
year.  These  are  partially  offset  by  a  de- 
crease of  $8,000  due  to  the  new  data 
processing  system.  No  Increase  In  per- 
sonnel Is  authorized. 

Resources  conservation  and  develop- 
ment: This  new  program,  which  was 
authorized  by  section  102  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962 — Public  Law 
87-703 — provides  for  technical  assistance 
in  planning  and  carrying  out  land  con- 
servation and  land  utilization  projects  In 
selected  areas.  Although  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  is  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  work  of  this  program,  it 
is  carried  on  cooperatively  with  other 
Federal  agencies  and  departments.  State 
and  local  agencies,  and  sponsoring  or- 
ganizations. Other  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  share  in  the 
w^ork  of  these  projects  in  accordance  with 
their  regularly  assigned  functions.  Gov- 
erning bodies  of  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts, in  cooperation  with  other  inter- 
ested committees  or  groups,  are  expected 
to  provide  local  project  sponsorship. 
These  projects  will  usually  be  in  areas 
where  acceleration  of  conservation  activ- 
ities is  required  to  provide  additional 
economic  opp>ortunities  to  the  residents 
of  a  single  district,  or  parts  of  several 
adjoining  districts,  or  other  geographic 
planning  units  within  a  land  resource 
area. 

An  appropriation  of  $1,200,000  is  pro- 
posed to  initiate  this  program  during  the 
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coming  fiscal  year,  a  decrease  of  $5,075,- 
000  in  the  budget  request.  The  amount 
provided  includes  $200,000  to  assist  in 
formulating  local  plans  and  programs. 
$500,000  for  technical  assistance  in  in- 
stalling works  of  improvement  on  ap- 
proved projects  in  selected  areas,  and 
$500,000  to  provide  long-term  loans  to 
sponsoring  organizations  where  needed 
to  install  conservation  practices  and 
works  of  improvement  on  approved  proj- 
ects. It  is  estimated  that  24  additional 
man-years  of  employment  will  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  this  program  at  the 
level  approved  for  the  next  year. 

ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

An  appropriation  of  $9,832,000  is  rec- 
ommended for  the  next  fiscal  year,  a  net 
increase  of  $320,850  over  fiscal  year  1963 
and  a  decrease  of  $469,000  in  the  budget 
estimate.  The  increase  includes  an  ad- 
ditional $17,000  to  meet  increased  postal 
costs.  $201,850  to  cover  60  percent  of  the 
Pay  Act  increases  required  for  the  com- 
ing year,  and  $110,000  for  the  employ- 
ment of  10  additional  people  for  research 
on  foreign  trade  expansion  and  problems 
related  to  the  Common  Market.  These 
increases  are  partially  offset  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  $8,000  due  to  the  new  data  proc- 
essing system. 

Foreign  supply  and  demand  studies  are 
underway  in  19  countries  that  are  impor- 
tant or  potential  export  markets.  Stud- 
ies are  needed  in  additional  countries 
and  further  analysis  is  needed  of  major 
changes  in  the  demand  for  U.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities  in  all  of  the  areas  of 
the  world. 

STATISTICAL    REPORTING    SERVICE 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $11,079,000.  a  net  Increase  of 
$1,057,150  over  the  1963  appropriation 
and  a  decrease  of  $473,000  in  the  budget 
estimate.  The  increase  includes  $75,000 
to  meet  Increased  postal  costs.  $150,150 
to  provide  60  percent  of  the  pay  Increases 
for  the  coming  year.  $80,000  to  reimburse 
Post  Office  Department  for  handling  of 
rural  mail  surveys  previously  handled  on 
a  nonreimbursable  basis,  and  $760,000  to 
continue  the  long-range  program  for  Im- 
provement of  the  crop  and  livestock  esti- 
mates. These  are  partially  offset  by  a 
decrease  of  $8,000  due  to  the  new  data 
processing  system. 

The  increase  of  $760,000  is  the  fourth 
increment  of  the  long-range  improve- 
ment program  started  in  fiscal  year  1961. 
It  will  be  used  to  place  the  11  Western 
States,  currently  on  a  pilot  basis,  on  a 
full  operating  basis,  which  will  provide  a 
full  program  of  enumerative  siirveys  In 
35  States  and  will  permit  placing  12 
Northeastern  States  and  Florida  on  a 
pilot  basis.  This  will  give  coverage  for 
the  first  time  in  the  48  continental 
SUtes. 

ARCICULTURAL    MARKETING   SERVICE 

Marketing  services:  The  bill  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  includes  $37,061,000 
for  this  purpose,  a  net  increase  of  $1.- 
026,505  over  fiscal  year  1963  and  a  de- 
crease of  $834,325  in  the  budget  esti- 
mate. The  increase  includes  $160,000 
for  additional  postage  costs.  $733,205  to 


finance  60  percent  of  the  pay  act  in- 
creases for  the  coming  year,  and  $250.- 
000  to  provide  32  additional  poultry  in- 
spectors. These  increases  are  partially 
offset  by  a  reduction  of  $116,700  due  to 
savings  resulting  from  the  new  data 
processing  system. 

Poultry     production     has     increased 
steadily  in  recent  years  and  the  number 
of  plants  and  evisceration  lines  has  re- 
flected   this    growth       The    number    of 
poultry  procps-sing  plants  requiring  in- 
spection has  increased  from  480  in  1959 
to  an  estimated  1,086  in  fiscal  year  1964. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,    a   separate    unit   should    be 
established  from  present  funds  for  the 
administration  of  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act.    Also.  Department  regulations 
for  this  program  should  be  modified  and 
revised,  recognizing  essential  differences 
in  areas,  as  suggested  in  previous  reports 
of  this  committee.     Further,  the  officials 
of  this  program  should  immediately  dis- 
continue the  practice  of  publicizing  any 
claim  or  charge  against  any  individual 
or  stockyard  company  for  violation  of 
regulations   where    no    formal    hearings 
have    been    held    or    penalties    invoked. 
Hearings  or  penalties  should  be  for  ac- 
tions in  violation  of  regulations  and  not 
for   agreements   which   mav   have   been 
forced  in  the  first  instance. 

The  committee  also  feels  that  free  dis- 
tribution of  any  commodity  through  any 
food  donation  program  should  be  held 
to  such  level  as  will  not  interfere  with 
normal  commercial  sales  or  destroy  the 
public  demand  for  the  product  through 
commercial  channels.  Recent  free  dis- 
tribution of  peanut  butter  through  food 
donation  channels  appears  to  seriously 
threaten  normal  commercial  retail  sales 
of  this  product,  according  to  witnesses 
before  the  committee.  The  committee 
does  not  mean,  however,  to  let  these  in- 
dustries run  the  Departments  business. 
It  merely  feels  that  they  should  have  the 
ear  of  the  Department  in  working  out 
satisfactory  solutions. 

Payments  to  States  and  possessions: 
Federal  payments,  authorized  by  section 
204<bi  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  1946.  are  made  under  coopera- 
tive agreements  between  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  State  depart- 
ments of  agriculture,  bureau  of  markets, 
and  similar  State  agencies  for  the  con- 
duct of  eligible  marketing  service  activi- 
ties on  a  matching  fund  basis.  The 
States  contribute  at  least  half  of  the 
cost  and  perform  the  work  with  State 
personnel. 

The  full  budget  estimate  of  $1,425,000 
is  recommended  for  the  fiscal  year  1964. 
This  is  the  same  amount  as  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
No  increase  in  Federal  personnel  Is  in- 
volved in  this  appropriation. 

Special  milk  program:  The  special 
milk  program  is  aimed  primarily  at  in- 
creasing the  consumption  of  fluid  milk 
by  children.  Nonprofit  schools  of  high 
school  grade  and  under,  all  nonprofit 
summer  camps  and  child -care  institu- 
tions devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of 
children,   are   eligible   to  participate  in 
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the  program.     Prom  its  incepUon  in  «. 
cal  year  1955  through  fiscal  year     sm 
the  program  was  financed  through  «^ 
vances  from  the  Commodity  Credit  cvT " 
poration.    The  Agriculture  Act  of  I9«i 
Public  Law  87-128— approved  Augusf  « 
1961,  changed  financing  to  a  Hh-^J' 
propriation  beginning  June  1    1962  ^h 
extended     the     authorization     through 
June  30,  1967.  '■"rougn 

An   appropriation   of  $100  million  i, 
proposed  for  the  next  fiscal  vear  a  con 
tinuation   of   the  amount  expended  for 
fiscal  year   1963  and  a  reduction  of  t9 
million  in  the  budget  estimate. 

In  1962.  milk  consumption  under  thp 
program.    2.6    billion    half    pints     iZ 

mTq.^"V,!'"'',^^^  '''^^^''^y  consumed 
in  1955.     The  volume  amounted  to  morp 

than  2' 2  percent  of  the  total  nonfam 
consumption  of  fiuid  milk  in  the  United 
StaU\s.  This  was  in  addition  to  the  2  4 
billion  half  pints  used  in  the  school 
lunch  typo  A  meals.  ^' 

School  lunch  program:  The  commit 
tee  proposes  the  full  budget  estimate  of 
$137  million,  plus  the  transfer  of  $45 
million  from  section  32  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  meats  and  other  foods  need 
ed  to  provide  balanced  school  lunches 
This  is  an  increase  of  $12  million  over 
the  appropriation  approved  for  fiscal 
year  1963.  No  increase  in  employment 
Is  authorized. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  committee 
has  felt  that  funds  for  this  program 
should  increase  as  the  number  of  chil- 
dren  served  increases.  To  that  end  the 
conunittee  this  year  has  set  the  figure 
at  a  fixed  reimbursement  rate  for  the 
number  of  meals  expected  to  be  served 
next  year.  The  appropriation  provided 
in  this  bill  has  been  computed  on  such 
a  basis  for  the  first  time,  and  should 
continue  on  such  basis  hereafter. 

In  fiscal  year  1962  a  total  of  2.4  bil- 
lion school  lunches  were  served.     This 
increased   to  nearly  2.6  billion  in  fiscal 
year   1963   and   is   expected   to  increase 
to  at  least  2.7  billion  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year.     At  an  average  reimburse- 
ment rate  of  5  cents  per  meal  for  the 
coming  year,  an  appropriation  of  $135 
million   will   be   required.     In   addition, 
$2   million  is  provided   for  the   regular 
administrative  expenses  of  the  program 
Removal  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities—-section  32)  :  Section  32  funds 
are  used  to  encourage  exportation  and 
domestic    consumption    of    agricultural 
products  and  to  stabilize  market  prices 
either  through  announcements  that  the 
Department  stands  ready  to  enter  the 
market,  or  by  actual  participation  in  the 
market       Generally,    surpluses    are   re- 
moved  from    the  market  through   pur- 
chases,   which    are    then    donated    to 
schools,  institutions,  and  needy  persons 
Language  is  included  in  the  bill  this 
year  for  the  first  time  to  control  the  use 
of  section  32  funds  for  purposes  other 
than  operation  of  the  commodity  pro- 
grams authorized  by  basic  law  and  for 
which  the  fund  was  originally  provided. 
The  committee  has  also  included  lan- 
guage to  permit  the  use  of  up  to  $25  mil- 
lion by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
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tion  to  increase  domestic  consumption 
of  any  basic  farm  commodity  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  in 
surplus  supply.  The  use  of  these  funds 
for  this  purpose  appears  fully  justified, 
since  they  come  from  import  duties  and 
the  problems  facing  many  of  our  agri- 
cultural commodities  at  present  are  due 
to  the  failure  to  use  the  provisions  of 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  to  limit  the  importation  of 
such  products. 

This  action  should  be  a  real  saving  to 
the  taxpayer  as  a  result  of  increased  do- 
mestic consumption  and  decreased  costs. 
For  example,  an  increased  domestic  con- 
sumption of  1  million  bales  of  cotton 
alone  could  save  the  taxpayers  some  $30 
million  or  more  per  year.  Similar  sav- 
ings for  wheat,  soybeans,  and  other  large 
crops  can  also  be  made  through  the  use 
of  this  authority. 

rOBEICN    AGRICULTURAL    SERVICE 

For  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  an  appropriation  of 
$18,505,000.  a  net  increase  of  $1,369,730 
over  fiscal  year  1963  and  a  decrease  of 
$534,000  in  the  budget  estimate.  Based 
on  the  total  funds  available  to  this 
service  for  fiscal  year  1963.  including 
$3,994,000  for  the  special  foreign  cur- 
rency program,  this  is  a  net  reduction  of 
$2,624,270. 

The  increase  recommended  includes 
$239,730  to  finance  60  percent  of  the  pay 
increases  for  the  coming  year.  $150,000 
for  3  additional  marketing  specialists  and 
10  other  personnel  engaged  In  market  de- 
velopment and  trade  expansion  work, 
and  $1  million  for  market  development 
projects  under  cooperative  agreements 
with  U.S.  agricultural  producers  and 
trade  groups.  These  are  offset  by  a  re- 
duction of  $20,000  resulting  from  the  new 
data  processing  operation. 

The  $1  million  for  market  develop- 
ment was  provided  by  transfer  from  the 
foreign  currency  program  in  fiscal  year 
1963.  Since  no  funds  are  being  provided 
for  the  foreign  currency  program  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  the  $1  million  has 
been  Included  as  a  direct  appropriation 
under  this  heading  for  the  coming  year. 

The  domestic  demand  for  farm  prod- 
ucts Is  expected  to  expand  around  IV2 
percent  in  the  present  year,  mainly  as  a 
result  of  population  growth.  Export 
markets  for  farm  products  are  now  ex- 
pected to  be  somewhat  below  the  high 
level  of  $5.1  billion  attained  in  1961-62. 
One  of  the  important  factors  in  this  ex- 
pected reduction  is  the  Imposition  of 
levies  by  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries which  became  effective  on  July  30 
of  last  year.  Total  US.  agricultural  ex- 
ports to  Common  Market  countries  were 
13  percent  lower  during  the  months  of 
August-November  1962.  than  a  year 
earlier.  Exports  of  wheat  flour  were  re- 
duced 65  percent  and  those  of  poultry 
products  dropped  40  percent. 

The  additional  funds  and  personnel 
authorized  in  this  appropriation  are  to 
be  used  for  increased  market  develop- 
ment work  abroad  in  an  effort  to  retain 
and  expand  dollar  markets  for  U.S.  agri- 
cultural commodities. 


COMMODmr   EXCHANOB  ATrTHORTTT 

The  bill  carries  an  appropriation  of 
$1,093,000.  an  increase  of  $32,050  over  fis- 
cal year  1963  and  a  decrease  of  $2,000 
in  the  budget  estimate.  The  entire  in- 
crease is  provided  to  cover  pay  act  costs 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

AGRICULrCTRAL   STABILIZATION   AND 
CONSEBVATION   SERVICE 

Expenses,  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service:  An  appro- 
priation of  $105,737,000  Is  included  in  the 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1964,  an  increase  of 
$10,314,000  over  fiscal  year  1963,  and  a 
decrease  of  $9,207,000  in  the  budget 
estimate. 

The  increase  includes  $4,830,000  to 
cover  1963  Pay  Act  costs  financed  by 
transfer  of  funds  and  60  percent  of  the 
pay  act  increases  required  for  the  com- 
ing year.  In  addition,  it  Includes  $195.- 
000  to  meet  increased  i>ostage  costs,  $5 
million  for  performance  checking  on  the 
feed  grain  and  wheat  stabilization  pro- 
grams, and  $500,000  for  administration 
of  the  land  use  adjustment  program  au- 
thorized by  section  101  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  These  Increases 
are  partially  offset  by  a  reduction  of 
$211,000  due  to  savings  from  the  instal- 
lation of  the  new  data  processing  system. 

The  Increase  will  provide  funds  to  com- 
plete measurement  of  acreage  diverted 
under  the  1963  feed  greiin  and  wheat 
programs  and  will  permit  a  second  check 
on  participating  farms  to  determine  ulti- 
mate use  made  of  diverted  acreage.  This 
increase  will  also  provide  funds  for 
acreage  measurement  in  1964  for  wheat 
farmers  who  elect  to  plant  within  their 
allotments  and  qualify  for  price  support, 
and  other  measurements  as  required  by 
present  law.  No  funds  are  included  for 
administering  the  1964  feed  grain  pro- 
gram. 

Section  101,  title  I,  Food  and  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1962,  provides  for  a  land  use 
adjustment  program  under  which  pay- 
ments are  to  be  made  to  producers  for 
making  changes  in  land  uses  and  crop- 
ping systems  and  for  conserving  and  de- 
veloping soil,  water,  forests,  wildlife,  and 
recreational  resources.  With  the  $500,- 
000  included  in  this  bill  for  administra- 
tive purposes  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the 
pilot  program  initiated  in  1963  to  other 
areas  of  the  country  first,  to  cover  a  por- 
tion of  the  land  released  from  the  con- 
servation reserve;  and  second,  to  extend 
conservation  practices  to  other  land. 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  that  county  and  community 
committeemen  are  being  required  to  sign 
statements  that  they  will  supp>ort  the 
programs  and  policies  they  will  adminis- 
ter. In  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  this  require- 
ment is  unwarranted  and  is  not  author- 
ized. It  has  subjected  the  activities  of 
the  Department  to  severe  partisan  criti- 
cism. The  Secretary  should  discontinue 
this  requirement. 

The  use  of  any  funds  provided  in  this 
appropriation  bill  in  an  effort  to  influ- 
ence the  vote  of  any  participant  in  any 
referendiun  on  any  proposed  farm  pro- 
gram or  pending  agricultural  legislation 


is  not  within  the  provisions  of  this  act 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
would  be  completely  unauthorized. 

Some  years  ago.  Congress  adopted  leg- 
islation to  assure  proper  security  meas- 
ures for  the  handling  of  crop  and  live- 
stock estimates  as  the  result  of  instances 
of  premature  release  of  information 
which  caused  considerable  damage  to 
those  engaged  in  producing  and  han- 
dling agriculture  commodities.  Appar- 
ently the  rules  and  regulations  and  se- 
curity measures  adopted  under  this  law- 
are  working  satisfactorily.  No  further 
criticisms  or  complaints  have  come  to 
this  committee's  attention. 

In  view  of  the  large  volume  of  com- 
modities and  large  amounts  of  funds 
involved  in  the  transactions  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation — a  $14.5 
billion  corporation — and  in  view  of  their 
impact  on  commercial  markets,  it  is  the 
feeling  of  the  committee  that  protections 
somewhat  similar  to  those  for  crop  and 
livestock  estimates  should  be  established 
for  the  handling  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  There- 
fore, it  Is  recommended  that  full  and 
complete  minutes  be  recorded  of  all 
meetings  of  the  Corporation  and  that 
security  measures  be  instituted  relative 
to  actions  and  decisions  on  price  support 
levels,  purchase  programs,  announce- 
ments of  proposed  sales  programs,  and 
other  significant  factors.  Also,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  significant  actions  and 
decisions  affecting  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  this  Corporation  be  based  on 
written  legal  opinions  obtained  from  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Sugar  Act  program:  Payments  are 
made  to  domestic  producers  of  sugar  beet 
and  sugarcane  who  comply  with  certain 
special  requirements.  To  finance  these 
payments,  a  tax  of  50  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  is  imposed  on  all  beet  and  cane 
sugar  processed  in  or  imported  into  the 
United  States  for  direct  consimiption. 
During  the  period  1938-62,  collections  of 
$1.9  billion  from  excise  taxes  and  import 
taxes  have  exceeded  payments  by  $465.5 
million.  Estimated  collections  through 
fiscal  year  1964  of  $2.3  billion  will  exceed 
estimated  payments  by  $667  million. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $78  million  for  the  next  year, 
an  increase  of  $350,000  over  1963  and  a 
decrease  of  $2  million  In  the  budget 
estimate. 

Total  sugar  production  from  1963 
crops  is  estimated  at  6,275,000  tons,  an 
increase  of  304.000  tons  over  production 
from  1962  crops.  Of  this  increase. 
250.000  tons  is  expected  from  the  beet 
area.  50,000  tons  from  Hawaii,  and  4,000 
tons  from  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  in- 
crease of  $350,000  is  provided  to  partially 
meet  this  increased  production.  If  esti- 
mated production  increases  are  fully 
realized,  some  additional  funds  may  be 
needed  at  a  later  date. 

Agriculture  conservation  program :  An 
appropriation  of  $215  million  is  recom- 
mended for  fiscal  year  1964  to  make  pay- 
ments earned  under  the  program 
authorized  in  the  1963  appropriation  bill. 
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This  is  an  Increase  of  $2,100,000  over 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1962. 
due  to  greater  participation  In  the  1963 
program.  It  is  a  reduction  of  $5  million 
in  the  budget  estimate.  Amounts  due 
under  this  program  are  legal  commit- 
ments and  funds  must  be  provided  to 
pay  all  contracts  entered  into. 

The  committee  has  restored  the  1964 
program  authorization  contained  in  this 
bill  to  the  regular  $250  million  operating 
level.  In  7  of  the  past  10  years.  Con- 
gress has  been  called  upon  to  restore 
budget  cuts  recommended  In  this  pro- 
gram authorization. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  the  funds  ex- 
pended through  this  program  return  to 
the  Nation  the  grertest  possible  conser- 
vation benefits.  Further,  this  program 
provides  the  best  possible  means  of 
meeting  local  conservation  needs  in  all 
areas  of  the  country.  It  is  far  more 
effective  than  many  other  approaches 
adopted  in  recent  years. 

Conservation  practices  under  this  pro- 
gram are  developed  initially  at  the  local 
level  by  ASC  State  and  county  commit- 
tees, the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and 
the  Federal  Forest  Service.  Represent- 
atives of  the  land-grant  collescs.  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  State 
conservation  committees,  and  other  State 
and  Federal  agricultural  agencies  also 
participate  in  these  determinations. 

The  recommendations  of  these  groups 
are  used  as  the  basis  to  formulate  joint 
recommendations    to    the    Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation   Service 
in  Washington.    From  these  recommen- 
dations, the  various  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment   in    Washington    develop    and 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture a  national  program.    State  and  local 
people  then  develop  their  local  programs 
within  the  structure  of  the  national  pro- 
gram  approved   by    the   Secretary.     No 
practices  are  adopted  and  put  into  effect 
In  any  State  or  county  unless  approved 
by  the  local  conservation  groups. 

Through  the  years  this  program  has 
been  the  principal  stimulus  to  farmers 
and  ranchers  to  apply  neded  conserva- 
tion measures.  It  has  stimulated  twice 
as  much  conservation  as  the  amount  of 
Federal  funds  provided,  since  the  farmer 
puts  up  about  half  the  cost  of  conserva- 
tion practices  Installed,  plus  his  Iaix)r. 
The  program  has  over  1  million  par- 
ticipants each  year,  which  is  nearly  25 
percent  of  all  farming  units  in  the  United 
States.  In  1962.  there  were  approxi- 
mately 1.2  million  participants. 

Since  1936.  conservation  measures  per- 
formed under  this  program  have  made  a 
major  contribution  to  the  total  soil  and 
water  conservation  effort  of  the  Nation. 
Over  17  million  dams  and  reservoirs 
have  been  constructed,  some  26  million 
acres  of  the  land  have  been  terraced, 
over  111  million  acres  have  been  pro- 
tected by  stripcropping,  about  41  million 
acres  have  been  placed  under  proper 
drainage  practices,  over  44  million  acres 
of  range  or  pasture  and  770  million  acres 
of  other  lands  have  been  placed  under 
vegetative  cover. 


Conservation  reserve  program:  An 
appropriation  of  $294  million  Is  proposed 
for  fiscal  year  1964  to  pay  off  obligations 
Incurred  under  the  conservation  reserve 
contracts  still  in  effect.  This  is  a  de- 
crease of  $10  million  below  the  funds 
provided  for  fiscal  year  1963. 

Approximately  19,000  contracts  cover- 
ing 13  million  acres  expired  as  of  last 
December.  Additional  contracts  will  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  1963  and  each  year 
thereafter.  Some  of  the  10-year  con- 
tracts entered  into  in  1960  will  continue 
through  fiscal  year  1970.  A  few  of  these 
contracts  for  planting  of  tree  seedlings, 
which  were  extended  2  years  beyond  1960 
due  to  the  unavailability  of  tree  .seed- 
lings, will  extend  through  fl.scal  vear 
1972, 

Land-u.se  adjustment  program:  Title 
I  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1962  includes  authority  for  the  Secretary- 
to  carry  out  long-range  conser\-ation 
plans  with  individual  farms  and  ranch- 
ers through  agreements  extending  up  to 
10  years.  In  additions,  for  calender  year 
1963.  the  act  authorizes  assistance  with 
respect  to  land  covered  by  conservation 
reserve  contracts  which  expired  last 
December. 

Pilot  projects  will  be  initiated  in  rep- 
resentative areas  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  determine  how  land  not  needed  for 
crop  production  can  best  be  used  for 
conserving  and  developing  soil,  water, 
forests,  wildlife,  and  recreational  re- 
sources. It  is  expected  that  an  ad- 
justment payment  will  be  required  to 
compensate  the  landholder  for  the  ad- 
justment made  and  al.so  share  payments 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  trees, 
grass,  or  recreational  facilities. 

During  fiscal  year  1963.  agreements 
have  been  entered  Into  under  this  pilot 
program  totaling  $2,050,437.  Further, 
agreements  have  been  signed  to  continue 
con.servation  on  over  700.000  acres  of  the 
1.3  million  acres  removed  from  the  con- 
servation reserve  program  last  Decem- 
ber. It  Is  expected  that  rental  obliga- 
tions and  cost  sharing  on  these  acres  will 
total  around  $7  million. 

An  appropriation  of  $2  million  was 
provided  in  the  Supplemental  Appropri- 
ation Act  for  1963— Public  Law  88-25 

to  meet  fiscal  year  1963  costs  under  these 
agreements.  The  bill  for  1964  includes  a 
recommended  appropriation  of  $10  mil- 
lion to  meet  the  costs  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  This  is  a  decrease  of  $9  mil- 
lion in  the  budget  estimate.  Approxi- 
mately $6  million  will  be  required  to 
meet  obligations  under  the  agreements 
on  the  former  conservation  reserve  land. 
The  balance  is  provided  to  meet  1964 
practice  payments  under  1963  pilot  proj- 
ect agreements  and  to  make  adjustment 
and  practice  payments  under  agree- 
ments to  be  entered  into  during  fiscal 
1964. 

OFFICE    OF    RUR.^L    AREAS    DENTI.OPME.NT 

Rural  areas  development  program  ac- 
tivities are  carried  out  by  the  Office  of 
Rural  Areas  Development  which  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture's Memorandum  No   1448  of  June  16. 


June  6 

1961.  The  responsibilities  of  the  OfBc^ 
are  to.  first,  provide  leadership  an^ 
Initiative  In  the  formulation  of  plans  for 
carrying  out  rural  development  program., 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture-  sec 
ond.  coordinate  and  expedite  the  appu" 
cation  of  resources  of  Department  agen" 
cies  in  assisting  State,  local,  private 
community,  and  farm  organizations  and 
individuals  working  for  the  improvement 
of  economic  conditions  in  rural  areas 
third,  maintain  liai.son  with  appropriate 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  execu 
tivp  branch  and  with  officials  of  public 
and  private  organizatioas  to  assure  co- 
ordinated effort  in  utilization  of  avail- 
able resources  in  .support  of  the  rural 
areas  development  protrram.  The  Offlce 
al.so  coordinates  work  conducted  by 
USDA  agencies  under  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act  and  the  accelerated  public 
works  program,  acts  as  liai.son  between 
USDA  agencies  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. It  also  advises  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments  in  establishing  projects  under 
those  procrranis. 

On  February  28.  1963.  employment  in 
the  Office  of  Rural  Areas  Development 
consisted  of  24  employees,  all  of  whom 
were  in  Washington.  This  includes  em- 
ployees paid  from  funds  transferred 
from  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration, Department   of  Commerce, 

For  the  coming  fiscal  year  an  appro- 
priation of  $120,000  is  recommended  an 
increase  of  $32,150  over  funds  available 
for  fl.scal  year  1963  and  a  reduction  of 
$14,000  in  the  budget  estimate.  The  In- 
crease includes  $3,220  to  meet  pay  in- 
creases during  the  coming  year,  plus 
funds  to  employ  two  additional  persons 
to  strengthen  the  coordination  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Departments  rural 
areas  development  program 

The  rural  areas  development  program 
is  expanding  rapidly  throughout  the 
Federal  Government.  Additional  coordi- 
nation and  direction  of  this  program 
must  be  provided  if  it  is  to  meet  Its 
objectives  The  additional  funds  are 
provided  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  use  this  Of- 
fice to  provide  the  necessary  coordination 
and  direction.  A  large  number  of  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  are  engaged  In 
this  program  and  their  work  must  be 
fully  Integrated.  Al.so  the  work  of  the 
Department  must  be  fully  coordinated 
with  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  other  Federal  agencies  working  on 
redevelopment,  if  the  rural  areas  are  to 
realize  the  benefits  of  such  a  program, 

OfTICi:    or    THE    GENERAL    COUNSEL 

The  committee  recommends  $3,953  000 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  an  Increase  of 
$98,400  over  1963  and  a  decrease  of 
$34,000  in  the  budget  estimate.  The  in- 
crease will  cover  approximately  80  per- 
cent of  the  pay  act  increases  needed  by 
this  Office  for  the  coming  year. 

OmCE    OF    INFORMATION 

The  full  budget  estimate  of  $1,684,000 
Is  recommended  for  fiscal  year  1964.  an 
Increase  of  $21,780  over  funds  provided 
for  the  previous  year.     The  additional 
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funds  recommended  are  needed  to  meet 
Increased  postage  costs  and  to  finance  80 
percent  of  the  pay  act  increases  needed 
for  the  coming  year. 

NATIONAL     ACRICTTLTTTRAL     LIBRART 

For  salaries  and  expenses,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  $1,420,000  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year,  an  increase  of  $234,680 
over  fiscal  year  1963  and  a  reduction  of 
$275,000  In  the  budget  estimate.  The  in- 
crease will  cover  approximately  90  per- 
cent of  the  pay  act  Increases  required 
during  the  coming  year  and  will  provide 
20  additional  man-years  of  employment 
to  meet  the  expanding  demands  upon  the 
library. 

Research  personnel  of  the  Department 
continue  to  make  additional  demands  on 
the  library  for  more  adequate  library 
aid.  As  the  research  programs  increase, 
expansion  In  library  facilities  and  serv- 
ices becomes  essential.  To  assure  maxi- 
mum results  from  the  research  dollars 
invested  each  year.  It  is  essential  that  the 
additional  library  facilities  and  research 
information  be  available  to  the  research 
technicians. 

The  committee  has  also  Included  an 
appropriation  of  $450,000  for  the  prep- 
aration of  plans,  specifications  and  draw- 
ings for  a  new  library.  More  than  20 
years  ago  the  Inadequacy  of  the  present 
library  quarters  was  recognized.  Today 
the  problems  are  so  severe  that  service  is 
greatly  impaired  and  publications  cannot 
be  properly  preserved.  Many  publica- 
tions necessary  for  scientific  research  are 
not  being  purchased  because  of  lack  of 
space  and  staff  to  store  and  maintain 
them. 

It  is  contemplated  that  new  library 
facilities  providing  about  240.000  gross 
square  feet  of  usable  space  will  be  needed 
to  provide  adequate  and  efficient  ar- 
rangements. Based  on  comparable  con- 
struction costs.  It  Is  estimated  that  ade- 
quate facilities  can  be  constructed  for 
between  $6  and  $7  million. 

GENERAL    ADMINISTRATION 

For  the  coming  year  the  committee 
recommends  an  appropriation  of  $3,735,- 
000.  an  increase  of  $338,000  over  fiscal 
year  1963  and  a  decrease  of  $240,000  in 
the  budget  estimate.  The  increase  in- 
cludes $113,000  to  meet  80  percent  of  the 
pay  act  increases  for  next  year,  plus 
$225,000  for  the  new  auditing,  inspection, 
and  investigation  activities. 

This  latter  amount  was  provided  by 
transfer  from  the  various  agencies  of 
the  Department  during  fiscal  year  1963. 
For  the  coming  year  it  is  proposed  to 
finance  this  work  by  direct  appropria- 
tion under  this  heading.  The  appropria- 
tions of  the  other  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment have  been  adjusted  accordingly. 

RIRAL  ELECTRLFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Loan  authorization:  For  electrification 
loans  during  fiscal  year  1964,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  the  budget  estimate 
of  $425  million,  an  increase  of  $25  million 
over  1963.  For  the  telephone  loan  pro- 
gram the  committee  recommends  the 
budget  estimate  of  $70  million,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $10  million  below  1963.  Of  the 
amount  provided  for  the  electrification 


program,  $150  million  has  been  placed  in 
a  contingency  reserve,  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  followed  for  a  number 
of  years. 

The  committee  wishes  to  again  point 
out  that  these  amounts  are  not  consid- 
ered as  regular  appropriations,  since 
they  are  merely  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  funds  which  the  REA  may 
lend  during  the  fiscal  year  from  amounts 
borrowed  from  the  Treasury  and  funds 
are  not  actually  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury until  loans  are  approved  and  ad- 
vance payments  are  made.  Further,  the 
amounts  advanced  are  eventually  repaid 
in  full  with  interest. 

Salaries  and  exjjenses:  An  appropri- 
ation of  $11,162,000  is  recommended  for 
the  coming  fiical  year,  an  increase  of 
$719,800  over  1963  and  a  decrease  of 
$182,000  in  the  budget  estimate. 

The  increase  will  provide  $431,800  to 
cover  80  percent  of  the  pay  act  increases 
for  the  coming  year,  plus  $300,000  for 
the  employment  of  15  additional  employ- 
ees to  implement  the  surveys,  audits,  and 
supervision  necessary  to  carry  out  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  the  earlier 
discussions  of  REA  loans.  These  in- 
creases are  partially  offset  by  a  reduction 
of  $12,000  due  to  savings  resulting  from 
the  centralized  data  processing  opera- 
tion. 

FARMERS    HOME    ADMINISTRATION 

Direct  loan  account:  Pursuant  to  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1961,  a  direct  loan  account 
was  established  in  fiscal  year  1962.  Col- 
lections of  principal  and  interest  on 
loans  outstanding  are  deposited  in  the 
direct  loan  account  and  are  available  for 
principal  and  interest  payments  on  bor- 
rowings from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  for  making  additional  loans  for 
first,  f armownership ;  second,  soil  and 
water  conservation;  and  third,  operating 
purposes.  Such  loans  may  be  made  only 
in  such  amounts  as  may  be  authorized 
in  annual  appropriation  acts. 

As  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1963,  it  is 
estimated  that  this  new  account  will  have 
a  balance  on  hand  of  $167,063,969.  It  is 
further  estimated  that  collections  during 
next  year  will  total  $303,084,000,  which 
will  provide  total  funds  available  for 
fiscal  year  1964  of  $470,147,969  in  the 
revolving  fund. 

The  bill  includes  authority  to  use  up 
to  $360  million  of  this  total  for  loans 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year,  $60  mil- 
lion for  real  estate  loans  and  $300  million 
for  operating  loans.  These  represent  in- 
creases of  $10  million  over  fiscal  year 
1963  for  each  category  of  loan.  Of  the 
amount  provided  for  operating  loans,  $50 
million  has  been  placed  in  a  contingency 
reserve,  to  be  used  only  to  the  extent  that 
it  becomes  necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  program  during  the  year. 

Rural  renewal :  The  rural  renewal  pro- 
gram was  authorized  by  section  102  of 
the  Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of  1962. 
The  program  provides  technical  assist- 
ance to  locally  initiated  and  sponsored 
demonstration  projects.  Loans  will  be 
made  to  local  public  agencies  or  groups 


for  rm-al  renewal  develoiMnent  projects 
specifically  related  to  conservation  and 
land  utilization.  To  be  eligible  for  desig- 
nation as  a  rural  renewal  area,  the  lo- 
cality must  be  one  of  chronic  underem- 
ployment on  farms  and  unemployment 
in  the  surrounding  commvmities  and 
where  agriculture  or  forestry  contributes 
substantially  to  the  economy. 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1  million  to  initiate  this 
program  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  $1,350,000  in  the 
budget  estimate.  The  increase  will  pro- 
vide funds  for  approximately  20  addi- 
tional people  to  provide  the  technical 
assistance.  The  balance  will  be  avail- 
able for  loans  to  local  public  agencies 
and  other  sponsoring  groups. 

Rural  housing  for  the  elderly  revolv- 
ing fund:  This  program  was  authorized 
by  the  Senior  Citizens  Housing  Act  of 
1962.  approved  September  28.  1962.  The 
act  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  not 
to  exceed  $50  million  for  a  revolving 
fund  to  finance  the  program.  It  also 
authorizes  loans  from  the  revolving  fund 
to  private  nonprofit  corporations  and 
consiuner  cooperatives  to  provide  modest 
rental  housing  and  related  facilities  for 
elderly  persons — age  62  or  over — of  low 
or  moderate  income  in  rural  areas. 
These  are  direct  loans,  repayable  in  not 
more  than  50  years.  The  interest  is  com- 
parable to  housing  loans  for  the  elderly 
in  urban  areas,  which  is  currently  run- 
ning 3 '2  percent. 

For  the  coming  fiscal  year  the  commit- 
tee recommends  an  appropriation  of  $2 
million  for  this  program,  a  decrease  of 
$3  million  in  the  budget  estimate.  An 
appropriation  of  $1  miUion  is  included  in 
the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1963  (H.R.  5517) .  to  get  this  program  un- 
derway. However,  most  of  this  amount 
will  carry  forward  into  the  next  fiscal 
year,  which  will  provide  nearly  $3  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose  in  the  coming  year. 

Salaries  and  expenses:  The  bill  in- 
cludes a  total  of  $39,417,000  for  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  this  agency.  Of 
this  amount  $38,367,000  is  provided  by 
direct  appropriation  and  $1,050,000  is 
provided  as  a  transfer  from  the  agricul- 
tural credit  insurance  fund.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $2,588,100  over  fiscal  year 
1963  and  a  reduction  of  $1  million  in  the 
budget  estimate.  The  increase  includes 
$850,100  to  finance  60  percent  of  the  pay 
act  increases  for  the  coming  year,  plus 
$1,835,000  to  employ  200  additional  em- 
ployees to  meet  the  heavy  workload  of 
this  agency.  These  are  partially  offset  by 
a  reduction  of  $97,000  due  to  the  data 
processing  system. 

The  workload  of  this  agency  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  past  several  years. 
The  total  volume  of  lending  operations 
has  grown  from  $309  million  in  fiscal 
year  1960  to  over  $800  million  in  fiscal 
year  1963.  The  number  of  farmowner- 
ship  loans  have  increased  from  2.502  In 
1960  to  10,943  in  1962.  SoU  and  water 
conservation  loans  are  50  percent  greater 
in  1963  than  in  1962.    During  the  first 
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half  of  fiscal  year  1960.  2.795  rural  hous- 
ing loana  were  processed ;  during  the  first 
half  of  fiscal  year  1963.  12,720  rural 
housixig  loans  were  approved.  Increased 
farm  operating  costs  and  larger  farms 
continue  to  increase  the  demand  for  op- 
erating loans. 

Also,  various  new  programs  have  been 
added  to  the  responsibilities  of  this 
agency  during  the  past  few  years,  in- 
cluding the  rural  renewal  program  au- 
thorized by  the  1962  Agricultural  Act. 
rural  housing  for  the  elderly  authorized 


$3,530,000  from  premium  Income.  This 
is  an  increase  of  $415,750  over  funds 
provided  for  fiscal  year  1963  and  Is  a 

net  reduction  of  $210,000  in  the  budget 
esUmate.  The  increase  includes  $115.- 
750  to  cover  60  percent  of  the  pay  in- 
creases for  the  coming  year  and  $300,000 
for  an  additional  20  man-years  of  service 
to  expand  the  program,  as  contemplated 
by  the  long-range  crop  insurance  pro- 
gram. Since  the  program  is  operating 
on  a  sound  financial  basis  and  has  a 
surplus   of  premiums  over  indemnities. 


by  the  Senior  Citizens  Housing  Act  of     the  committee  feels   that  it  should   t^     5nf^  .,„  T^^°^'f     productivity.      The 
1962.    farm    labor    housing    and    rural     extended  to  as  many  areal  as  SLt  t^     «°.il\,5.T.^i?r"i  i°^   ^^^  Agricultural 


1962,  farm  labor  housing  and  rural 
housing  repair  and  improvement  grants. 
In  addition,  this  agency  handles  the 
loans  to  local  sponsoring  organizations 
under  the  watershed  protection  and 
flood  prevention  programs. 

Despite  these  heavy  increases  in  vol- 
ume of  work,  the  personnel  strength  of 
the  agency  has  remained  about  the  same 
since  1955.  Additional  funds  are  neces- 
sary for  the  coming  year,  therefore,  to 
strengthen  county  and  State  office  staffs 
In  the  most  critical  areas  to  handle  this 
extra  workload  and  protect  the  taxpay- 
ers' investment. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
should  give  special  attention  to  the  train- 
ing of  new  employees.  In  order  to  con- 
duct the  most  efficient  and  effective  pro- 
grams with  a  minimum  of  personnel,  it 
is  essential  that  all  FHA  employees  be 
well  trained  and  fully  informed  on  all 
rural  credit  problems. 

In  addition,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  wherever  possible  the  agency 
employ  temporary  personnel  to  meet 
temporary  or  special  problems,  rather 
than  to  increase  the  number  of  perma- 
nent civil  service  personnel.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  committee  has  Included 
language  in  the  bill  to  permit  the  trans- 
fer of  up  to  $500,000  from  the  various 
programs  administered  by  this  agency  for 
temporary  employment  to  meet  unusual 
peakload  conditions. 

With  regard  to  the  rural  housing  pro- 
gram,  the  committee   is   proud   of  the 
record  made  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration.   At  the  insistence  of  this 
committee,   this  program  was  changed 
from  a  farm  housing  to  a  rural  housing 
program  to  meet  the  needs  of  far  more 
people.    This  has  meant  a  great  deal  to 
rural  people  in  small  towns  who  were  not 
previously    eligible    for    housing    loans 
under  either  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration or  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration.   It  has  come  to  the  committee's 
attention  in  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration of  this  program,  however,  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  require- 
ments as  to  the  amount  of  land  required 
for   such   housing   units.     It   is   recom- 
mended,   therefore,    that    standards    be 
established  as   to   the   amount   of   land 
required    for    various    types    of    rural 
housing. 

rU>CK4^  CHOP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 

The  committee  recommends  a  total  of 
$10,480,000  for  operating  and  admin- 
istrative expenses  for  fiscal  year  1964, 
$6,950,000  by  direct  appropriation  and 


extended  to  as  many  areas  as  possible  to 
spread  the  coverage  and  reduce  the  risk. 
The  program  will  be  available  in  a  to- 
tal of  1.196  counties  in  fiscal  year  1964, 
an  increase  of  100  over  1963.  In  addi- 
tion, insurance  on  additional  commodi- 
ties will  be  offered  in  150  counties  pre 


June  6 

to  warehousemen,  transportation  com 
Pames.  exporters,  consumers,  and  oth-^ 
groups  not  directly  a  part  of  the  farS, 
ing  segment  of  our  economy. 

LimiUtlon  on  administrative  expenses- 
The  committee  recommends  the  budi?Pt 
request  of  $41,650,000  for  the  coS 
year  for  administrative  expenses  of  thf 
Corporation.  This  is  a  reduction  iff 
$1,538,500  in  the  limitation  authoVd 
for  fiscal  year  1963.  due  to  the  closinTof 
three  regional  commodity  offices  and  in 
creased     employee     productivity       Thp 
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stabilization  and  Conservation  Ser\-icp 
including  CCC  operations  will  be  some 
736  man-years  less  in  fiscal  year  1964 
than  in  the  current  year 

FORKICN    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAMS 

The  full  budget  estimates  have  been 


viously  in  the  program.     This  will  make     P^^'^ed  for  sales  for  foreign  currency 


a  total  of  300  new  county  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1964.  and  will  Increase  par- 
ticipation to  430.000  crops,  an  increase 
of  25.000  over  the  number  insured  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1963. 

COMMODmr    CRIDIT    CORPORATION 

Reimbursement  for  net  realized  losses: 
An  appropriation  of  $2,500  million  is 
Included  in  the  bill  to  restore  capital  im- 
pairment of  the  Corporation  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1962.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$221  545.000  over  fiscal  year  1963  appro- 
priations and  a  decrease  of  $299,400,000 
in  the  budget  estimate. 

The  Department  is  urged  to  continue 
to  increase  competitive  sales  of  com- 
modities on  hand.  Three  recent  sales 
of  cotton  for  export  resulted  in  sales  of 
approximately  550.000  bales  of  cotton 
worth  approximately  $70  million.  Addi- 
tional sales  of  cotton  and  other  com- 
modities should  provide  additional  funds 
for  the  operation  of  the  Corporation  in 
amounts  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  re- 
duction in  appropriations  recommended 
for  the  coming  year.  Also,  the  inclusion 
of  authority  to  use  $25  million  of  section 
32  funds  by  the  Corporation  to  increase 
domestic  consumption  of  conmioditles 
determined  to  be  in  surplus  supply 
should  provide  additional  Income  to  the 
Corporation  during  the  coming  year  by 
reducing  costs. 

The  major  elements  of  the  costs  for 
fiscal  year  1962— for  which  the  1964 
budget  Is  proposed— are  as  follows: 

Thov.^ands 

Storage   and   handling $393.^257 

Transportation 134.^061 

Interest  expense 29o!  851 

Administrative    and    program    ex- 
penses  91.044 

Commodity  export  payments 244.  180 

Donation  programs 461,268 


Nonfarm     benefit* 1.634.451 

Price    support    operations 1.164.949 


Total 


costs.. 2,799.400 

It  Will  be  noted  from  these  figures  that 
nearly  60  percent  of  the  expenditures 
uruler  this  program  during  fiscal  year 
1962  went  to  groups  other  than  farm 
producers.    These  nonfarm  benefits  went 


and  emergency  famine  relief  under  Pub 
lie  Law  480.  and  for  the  bartered  mate- 
rials for  the  supplemental  stockpile  pro- 
gram. These  amounts  are  substantially 
below  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1963.  including  the  supplemental  funds 
contained  in  Public  Law  8S-1,  aporovpri 
March  6.  1963. 

The  amount  provided  for  long-term 
supply  contracts  under  Public  Law  480 
is  a  reduction  of  $26,485,000  in  the  budget 
estimate.  It  will  provide  the  same 
amount  of  funds  as  made  available  for 
fiscal  year  1963.  $40  million,  plus  $12- 
515.000  to  finance  prior  year  costs  not 
previously  covered  by  appropriated 
funds. 

The  amount  included  in  the  bill  for  the 
international  wheat  agreement  is  an  in- 
crease of  $5  million  over  fiscal  year  1963 
appropriations  and  a  reduction  of  $6.- 
138000  in  the  budget  estimate.  This 
amount  will  provide  $65,562,000  for  esti- 
mated casts  in  fiscal  year  1964.  as  com- 
pared  to  $77,549,844  In  fiscal  year  1963. 
and  $20,656,000  for  unreimbursed  costs 
for  prior  years.  The  volume  of  ship- 
ments in  1964  is  estimated  at  the  same 
level  as  1963.  However,  a  decrease  in 
payment  rates  Is  expected  which  will  de- 
crease the  amount  needed  for  the  com- 
ing year's  program. 

The  use  of  foreign  ships  for  the  ship- 
ment of  a  portion  of  commodities  under 
Public  Law  480  and  other  foreign  assist- 
ance programs  has  again  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee.  In 
view  of  the  balance-of-payments  deficit 
facing  the  United  States,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  American  vessels  be  used 
for  the  shipment  of  commodities  under 
this  program  to  a  much  greater  extent 
tlian  at  present. 

FARM      CREDIT     ADMINISTRATION 

Limitation  on  administrative  ex- 
penses: Since  December  4,  1953,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  been  an  independent 
agency  under  the  direction  of  a  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Board— 12  UJS.C.  636.  The 
Administration,  originally  created  by 
Executive  Order  No.  6084  on  May  27. 
1933,  was  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  July  1,  1939.  by  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1. 


On  December  31. 1962.  the  Administra- 
tion had  225  full-time  employees  of 
whom  105  were  in  Washington.  The  120 
field  employees  are  farm  loan  registrars, 
reviewing  appraisers,  and  farm  credit 
examiners. 

The  full  budget  request  of  $2,785,000  is 
provided  for  fiscal  year  1963,  an  increase 
of  $153,500  over  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
The  increase  is  required  to  meet  the  ad- 
ditional pay  costs  during  the  coming 
year,  lump-sum  leave  payments,  and 
other  costs  which,  due  to  the  small  num- 
ber of  employees,  cannot  be  absorbed  by 
a  delay  in  filling  vacancies.  No  addi- 
tional employees  are  proposed  for  next 
year. 

GENKRAL    PROVISIONS 

The  general  provisions  contained  in 
the  accompanying  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1964  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  in- 
cluded in  previous  appropriation  bills. 

Section  601  authorizes  the  purchase  of 
515  passenger  motor  vehicles  during  the 
coming  year.  This  will  permit  the  re- 
placement of  498  vehicles  which  have 
reached  the  Government-wide  replace- 
ment standard  of  6  years  or  60.000  miles. 
It  will  also  permit  the  purchase  of  17 
additional  vehicles  for  the  use  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  and  Statistical  Reporting  Serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  Whitten]  and  his  com- 
mittee, on  the  bill  they  are  presenting 
to  the  House  today.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  a  problem  that  favors  the 
Extension  Service. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  funds  for 
cooperative  extension  work  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultures  budget. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  rural 
people  needed  a  strong  Extension  Service 
more  than  today.  They  need  these  dedi- 
cated workers  to  provide  knowledge  from 
our  land-grant  colleges  and  the  USDA  to 
help  them  make  adjustments  in  their 
farm  businesses,  adopt  improved  systems 
of  marketing  farm  products,  improve 
family  living,  and  develop  economic  op- 
portunities in  rural  areas.  This  educa- 
tional program  Is  essential  to  making  re- 
search and  other  programs  to  help  rural 
people  effective. 

We  in  the  Congress,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  farm  people  have  long 
looked  to  the  cooperative  extension 
agents  to  do  this  job.  The  Department 
considers  them  cooperative  employees, 
and  looks  to  them  as  the  educational  ann 
of  the  Department. 

I  understand  that  the  average  salary 
of  these  cooperative  extension  agents  Is 
about  $6,800  and  I  do  not  believe  the 
State  extension  directors  can  continue  to 


employ  or  hold  the  kind  of  agents  we 
must  have  for  that  low  salary. 

State  and  coimty  governments  are 
recognizing  this  need.  Since  1950  the 
increase  In  local  support  for  cooperative 
extension  work  has  been  more  than 
double  that  provided  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

This  Congress  has  laid  down  a  very 
solid  principle  of  raising  salaries  of 
classified  Federal  service  to  keep  them 
in  line  with  salaries  in  business  and 
industry.  The  administration  has  been 
strong  for  that  principle.  The  1958  Pay 
Act  made  clear  that  it  is  the  sen.se  of 
Congress  that  appropriation  for  coopera- 
tive extension  work  should  include  addi- 
tional amounts  to  provide  Increase  In 
the  Federal  part  of  cooperative  exten- 
sion salaries  corresponding  to  increase 
provided  cla.'^sified  Federal  service  em- 
ployees. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  proposed 
Agriculture  Department  budget  this  year 
did  not  follow  that  principle  and  recom- 
mend an  increase  in  appropriations  to 
pay  the  Federal  part  of  salary  increases 
for  cooperative  extension  agents  in  line 
with  the  salary  increases  in  the  classified 
Federal  service. 

I  surely  hope  that  Congress  will  cor- 
rect this  inequity  and  provide  pay  In- 
creases for  our  dedicated  Extension 
Service  people  In  line  with  the  pay  In- 
crease principles  we  have  already  estab- 
lished for  other  classified  Federal  serv- 
ice employees. 

I  enthusiastically  support  appropria- 
tions for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  subcommittee,  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi,  has.  I  think, 
performed  a  great  service  for  soil  and 
water  conservation  and  its  friends  over 
the  years. 

At  the  time  the  subcommittee  was 
conducting  hearings  on  Items  in  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  program.  I. 
along  with  many  others  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  many  others  outside 
the  Congress,  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee in  behalf  of  the  budgeted  re- 
quests. 

In  my  statement  at  that  time  I  said: 

I  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  see  fit  to 
use  your  able  leadership  and  Influence  in 
supporting  this  program. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  for  the  past  8  years  and  as 
a  former  staff  member  of  the  University 
of  Florida.  I  have  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  the  great  work  of  soil  con- 
servation districts  and  of  the  small 
watershed  program.  The  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  provides  districts  with 
soil  surveys,  technical  assistance  in  prob- 
lems of  land  use,  In  the  proper  use  of 
soils,  and  In  the  application  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices.  The  small 
watershed  program  Is  one  of  the  finest 
tools  provided  by  Congress  in  recent 
years  and  Is  accomplishing  a  great  deal 
of  good. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  work  that  soil  con- 
servation  districts  do,   and   the   small 


watershed  program,  benefits  all  citi- 
zens— not  just  landowners  and  opera- 
tors— not  just  farmers. 

Conservation  work  must  stem  from 
local  leadership  organized  to  meet  local 
problems.  It  cannot  be  handed  down  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  be  suc- 
cessful. 

The  true  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  one  of  helping  the  local  people 
who  want  to  help  themselves,  and  or- 
ganize and  equip  themselves  to  do  so. 

I  know  of  no  finer  example  of  the 
proper  relationship  between  the  people 
and  their  government  than  the  local 
soil  conservation  district.  This  part- 
nership, which  was  created  by  and  has 
been  fostered  by  the  Congress,  is  now 
25  years  old.  It  is  respected  around  the 
world.  It  has  come  to  be  accepted  as 
the  finest  mechanism  of  Its  kind  ever 
devised  for  the  people  and  their  govern- 
ment to  cooperate  in  an  undertaking 
that  is  vital  to  the  present  and  future 
welfare  of  our  countrj'. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  demands  for  na- 
tional defense  and  the  conquest  of  space 
are  burdensome — and  they  must  be  met. 

But  we  have  a  solemn  obligation  not 
to  neglect  the  basic  natural  resources 
that  have  made  this  Nation  great — our 
soil  and  water  assets — without  which 
there  would  be  no  need  for,  nor  any 
purpose  In.  national  defense  and  the 
conquest  of  space.  We  must  still  live 
within  and  upon  our  land  and  water  re- 
sources. We  must  keep  them  strong,  for 
in  them  Is  our  real  strength. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  are  not  able 
to  provide  more  funds  now  for  soil  con- 
servation districts  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  watershed  projects.  I  feel  con- 
fident, however,  that  we  shall  continue 
to  make  progress  in  this  area  that  means 
so  much  to  all  America. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  a  man  who  Is  hope- 
lessly lost  in  the  hinterlands  there  are 
some  rules  that  can  help.  If  there  are 
trees  he  can  roughly  observe  which  way 
is  south  or  north  by  the  nature  of  the 
bark.  If  he  finds  a  stream,  he  knows 
that  water  runs  downhill  and  usually  to 
inhabited  country.  If  he  finds  himself  in 
a  swamp,  and  fiscally  that  is  where  I 
think  we  are,  he  needs  landmarks.  That 
is  just  commonsense. 

I  think  it  well  to  apply  some  common- 
sense  to  our  consideration  of  money 
bills.  The  one  we  bring  to  you  today 
could  have  been  cut  much  more,  yet,  it 
is  based  upon  authorizations  that  this 
body  has  passed  and  when  considered 
in  the  full  light  of  what  the  other  body 
may  do,  I  feel  It  Is  a  measurement  of 
funds  with  which  we  can  live  and  which 
we  can  defend  In  conference. 

There  are  some  major  factors  that  I 
think  should  be  kept  In  mind  in  the 
consideration  of  any  money  bill. 

First.  The  size  of  our  national  debt. 
It  exceeds  the  national  debts  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  entire  world  by  $24  billion, 
and  of  the  free  world,  our  assumed 
AlUes,  by  $102  billion. 
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Trend  of  increase  in  gross  uat tonal  product.  Federal  expenditures,  national  debt  and  population,  19^-63 
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Second.  The  enormity  of  our  commit- 
ments already  made.  Just  roughly  they 
are: 

I  In  bUUons  of  dollars] 
Unfunded  retired   civilian  employees  of 

the  Government 30 

Accrued   military   pensions 40 

Commitments  to  veterans  for  future  pen- 
sions and  compensation   (even  this  Is 

Incomplete) 300 

Commitments  Involving  housing,  mari- 
time shipping,  highway  program,  un- 
finished public  works,  unpaid  military 
suppUes  to  be  met  In  the  future 160 
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61,202 
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Source:  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  January  1963.     Budpts  of  the  ra 
Government.     Treasury  DeparinKut  bnllelins  un.1  .h.lfy  .sfrti,^m"nf"  ^• 


Existing  public  debt  and,  of  course,  the 
annual  Interest  oX  more  thau  $10  bil- 
lion   _     300 

Total 820 

But  this  Is  not  aU.  Add  $250  bUUon  for 
actuarial  Imbalance  of  obligations  under 
social  security.  This  could  add  up  to  $300 
billion,  as  the  future  unfolds,  for  a  total  of 
$1,070  billion. 

These  costs  lurk  In  the  background  as 
we  consider  annual  costs— and  should  be 

Administrative  budget  expenditures,  1956  to  196/, 
tAmounts  in  millions  of  dollars) 


on  our  minds  when   we  authorize  new 
programs. 

Third  Add  to  this  the  problems  of 
gold  and  silver  hi  balances  of  payments 
the  reported  decline  In  the  measurements 
of  our  foreign  trade,  and  you  will  cease 
to  listen  to  those  who  say.  •Oh.  this  great 
country  can  afford  anythinp,  can  weather 
any  storm.'  Inflation,  of  course,  feeds 
upon  itself,  and  each  drop  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  brings  the 
demand  for  higher  retirement  pay,  wel- 
fare money,  and  for  greater  costs  of 
everything,  including  government. 
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N'OTK.  -I>etall!i  may  not  sum  to  totals  dm-  to  rounding. 

There  is  no  logical  way  to  stop  this 
inflation  save  by  living  within  our  in- 
come As  our  chairman  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Cannon  ] .  has  said  'Stop  spending  money 
we  do  not  have  for  things  we  can  get 
along  without." 

Fourth.  In  this  bill  as  it  came  from 
the  Budget  we  have  some  interesting 
items;  $212  million  just  to  administer 
our  agriculture  stabilization  programs: 
nearly  $850  million  to  fund  our  free  food 
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programs,  donations  at  home  and 
abroad:  $463  million  for  storage;  $290 
million  interest  on  commodity  credit 
operations;  $134  million  for  transport- 
ing commodity  credit  inventories. 

When  it  is  all  added  up  we  crowd  $200 
million  for  research  in  273  locations  in 
this  land  of  ours. 

We  spend  $37  million  to  administer  the 
farmers  home  loan  program. 

I  mention  these  in  order  to  show  you 
that  there  are  costs  that  we  do  not  al- 


ways think  of  when  we  casually  read 
about  this  or  that  Crovemment  program 
in  the  paper. 

We  have  made  friends  with  Public  Law 
480  which,  in  many  cases,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  gift.  We  have  made  friends 
in  critical  countries  with  Public  Law  480 
activities  which  must  be  considered  as 
gifts  of  wheat  and  other  commodity 
credit  stocks.  We  have  done  enormous 
Rood  with  our  research  although  it  must 
be  admitted  that  sometimes  our  research 
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increases  the  complications  of  greater 
production  and.  to  the  individual  op- 
erator, the  problem  of  the  cost  of  what 
he  has  to  buy  In  order  to  utilize  research. 
However,  I  am  for  research.  But,  like  all 
good  things,  there  is  a  limit  to  how  much 
we  can  afford. 

I  am  much  in  favor  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  con.sider  it  to 
have  a  great  record  of  sound  administra- 
tion, and  the  record  also  .shows  that  it 
has  saved  many  honest  and  industrious 
farmers  whose  credit  ratings  had  tem- 
porarily slipped. 

As  we  go  through  the  bill,  almost  with- 
out exception.  I  am  aware  of  and  appre- 
ciate what  is  being  done  in  our  great 
Department  of  Agriculture.  However,  it 
rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  of  us 
who  serve  as  your  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations to  attempt  to  bring  some  bal- 
ance into  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
and  to  inject,  if  possible,  some  wise 
measure  by  which  Government  spending 
can  avoid  waste,  duplication,  and  obso- 
lescence. 

While  I  have  said  that  I  believe  this 
bill  before  you  could  have  been  cut  fur- 
ther, I  do  feel  that  Indirectly  we  have  in 
many  instances  provided  language  in  the 
report  which  will  have  the  effect  of  elim- 
inating waste,  duplication,  obsolescence, 
and  unwise  projects. 

U.sually  the  language  in  the  report  is 
respected  by  those  who  administer  ap- 
propriated funds.  I  have  informal  as- 
surance that  if  the  language  in  this  re- 
port is  not  carried  out  in  spirit  and  in 
fact  that  next  year  we  will  write  this  lan- 
guage in  ink  instead  of  water.  However, 
to  make  doubly  sure  that  this  language 
Is  properly  interpreted,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  very  able  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee some  questions. 

Much  has  already  been  said  about 
REA  and  of  the  attempts  to  make  them 
comply  with  the  law  and  to  interpret 
the  law  clearly  so  that  we  know  what 
we  are  doing.  More  questions,  I  am 
sure,  will  be  asked.  I  think  a  good  job 
Is  done  here  In  the  report  to  clarify  this. 
I  merely  want  to  read  one  section  of 
this  report  that  I  think  ought  to  be  clari- 
fied still  further.  This  is  the  paragraph 
on  page  8  In  which  it  stated: 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  the  Con- 
gress In  providing  for  section  5  loans  In- 
tended also  that  they  should  not  be  made 
where  local  private  business  can  meet  the 
need  or  where  it  is  determined  that  the  local 
borrower  will  provide  unnecessary  comi>eti- 
tlon.  The  Administrator  should  also  certify 
to  the  Secretary  as  to  the  necessity  for  sec- 
tion 5  loans. 

Under  the  act  it  is  veiy  broad  and 
section  5  loans  can  be  made  for  almost 
anything.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man if  this  language  moans  exactly  what 
it  says. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Yes,  It  certainly 
does.  We  In  the  subcommittee  cannot 
rewrite  the  law.  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
but  we  did  feel  through  this  report  we 
could  spell  out  sound  business  practice 
and  call  on  the  Department  to  follow  It. 
That  Ls  what  we  do  here.  In  the  cer- 
tification of  the  Secretary,  what  It 
amounts  to  Is  that  the  Secretary  will  be 
familiar  with  what  the  agency  does.  In 
effect  it  means  somebody  will  check  It 


and  you  will  have  a  record  of  what  really 
occurred,  on  which  you  can  deal  with 
this  subject  next  year. 

May  I  say  at  this  point  I  had  a  call 
tills  morning  from  the  ofiBce  of  the  REA 
Administrator  saying  "We  mean  to 
carry  It  out  fully,  and  we  hoE>e  to  have 
the  staff  set  up  and  start  the  first  of 
July  doing  exactly  what  your  committee 
asks  us  to  do." 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
committee's  attention  right  now  the  vast 
unfairness  In  so  many  fields  of  using 
borrowed  Federal  money  as  venture 
capital.  It  Is  not  fair  to  the  private 
investments  that  exist  in  any  given  com- 
munity. Yet.  under  some  of  these  pro- 
grams we  make  it  possible  to  use  Federal 
money  as  venture  capital  at  low  Interest. 
I  have  a  case  here  of  2  p>ercent  money. 
This  happens  to  be.  If  you  are  Inter- 
ested In  It,  on  page  2521  of  part  4  of 
our  hearings.  Here  is  a  case  of  a  loan 
made  by  the  REA  to  the  Jackson  Elec- 
tric Membership  Corp.  of  Gainesville, 
Ga.  I  have  here  two  letters  from  Ice 
companies — refrigerator  storage  compa- 
nies— already  existing  in  Gainesville; 
namely,  the  City  Ice  Co.  and  the  Best 
Ice  &  Locker  Co.,  Inc. 

Gainesville  is  often  called,  the  broiler 
center  of  the  world,  and  a  good  deal  of 
their  refrigeration  goes  into  the  quick 
freezing  of  broilers,  these  two  companies 
claim  that  they  are  able  to  meet  all  of 
the  needs  of  Gainesville.  Despite  that 
fact,  a  corporation  down  there  could  not 
borrow  from  SBA,  could  not  borrow  from 
the  local  banks,  went  to  the  REA  and  got 
a  loan  of  $137,000.  They  went  outside 
the  city  limits  of  Gainesville — Gaines- 
ville is  a  city  in  excess  of  12.000  p>eople 
and  REA  cannot  operate  in  cities  bigger 
than  2.500 — built  a  plant  and  got  started. 
After  that  they  went  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  got  a  loan  of 
some  $150,000.  As  far  as  I  can  tell,  this 
is  a  clear  infraction  of  the  very  thing 
that  the  language  of  this  report  Is  at- 
tempting to  clear  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  permission  pre- 
viously granted,  I  shall  put  this  matter  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Best  Ice  &  Locker  Co..  Inc. 
Ga\nef.vnie.  Ga..  May  14.  1963. 
Hon.  Walt  Horan. 
U.S.  Representative, 
State  of  Washington. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dea«  Mk.  Horan:  Permit  me  to 
gratulate  you  on  the  enclosed  news 
from  the  Atlanta  Journal  dated  May  9 
concerning  REA. 

Attached  you  will  find  copies  of 
respondence  we  had  with  REA  in  May  1962 
concerning  the  new  freeeer  plant  for  Gaines- 
ville and  I  might  add  that  since  that  time 
the  City  Ice  Co.  has  enlarged  Its  storage 
facilities  by  an  additional  17,500  square  feet. 
This  loan  to  a  local  group  was  approved  in 
September  1962  and  approximately  60  days 
ago,   they  began  work  on   the  plant. 

I  believe  that  you  will  find  that  our  letter 
of  May  16,  1962,  Ls  self  explanatory  and  I  Just 
wanted  to  send  this  on  to  you  and  I  might 
add  I  have  heard  nothing  further  from  REA 
other  than  their  letter  of  May  24,  1962. 

Thanks  for  your  eflTorts  and  If  there  Is  any 
additional    information    you    desire,    please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us. 
Yours   very   truly, 

Gerald  Garrard, 
General  Manager. 
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Uat  16,  196S. 

The  Sural  Electrification  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deae  Sib:  The  purpose  of  this  letter  con- 
cerns the  financing  and  building  of  a  quick 
freezer  and  cold  storage  plant  In  the  area 
of  Gainesville,  Hall  County,  Ga.  It  Is  our 
understanding  that  a  loan  application  has 
been  made  by  a  group  from  Gainesville  to 
build  this  freezer  plant  for  the  handling  of 
poultry  products. 

We  would  like  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
present  facilities  that  are  available  in 
Gainesville,  Hall  County.  Ga.,  and  the  serv- 
ices being  provided  by  the  City  Ice  Co.,  and 
the  Best  Ice  &  Locker  Co..  Inc.  Approxi- 
mately 6  million  pounds  are  available  for 
zero  cold  storage  and  340.000  pounds  are 
available  for  qulckfreezlng  poultry-  products 
every  24  hours.  Both  of  these  firms  repre- 
sent a  considerable  Investment  of  private 
capital  and  have  been  In  business  here  for 
a  number  of  years;  namely.  City  Ice  Co.,  35 
years  and  Best  Ice  &  Locker  Co,  Inc.,  II 
years. 

During  1961,  City  Ice  Co.,  built  a  new 
storage  plant  from  private  funds  which  cov- 
ers a  sp.ace  o(  17,500  square  feet  which  Is 
In  addition  to  their  other  plant  located  on 
Main  Street  and  It  is  believed  that  with  the 
facilities  (three  freezing  plants)  available 
through  these  two  firms  that  It  Is  ample  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  poultry  Indus- 
try. The  cold  storage  business  in  Gaines- 
ville due  to  its  location  from  a  distribution 
standpoint  Is  95  percent  poultry  products 
and  the  seasonal  trend  over  a  period  of  years 
Indicates  that  approximately  6  months  of 
the  year  Is  operated  at  50  percent  or  less 
cr.p.iclty.  With  the  problems  facing  the 
poultry  Industry,  namely,  the  tariff  on  the 
Common  Market  shipments,  it  Is  believed 
that  this  win  seriously  affect  the  volume  of 
freezing  and  cold  storage  of  poultry 
products. 

We  do  not  object  to  competition  but  we 
sincerely  feel  that  the  present  facilities  here 
win  be  more  than  ample  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Gainesville  area  and  both 
firms  have  studied  the  market  very  closely 
and  are  prepared  with  investment  funds  to 
meet  any  expansion  programs  necessary  In 
the  poultry  business. 

We  would  welcome  a  visit  from  your  rep- 
resentative to  inspect  our  plants  and  facili- 
ties and  any  other  information  you  desire 
concerning  the  needs  of  the  poultry  industry 
in  the  Gainesville  area. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Best  Ice  &  Locker  Co..  Inc. 

U.S.  Department  or  AcRictn-TTTRE. 
Rural  ELECTRmcATiON  Administration. 

Washington.  D.C,  May  24.  1962. 
Mr.   Gerald  Garrard. 

General  Manager.  Best  Ice  &  Locker  Co.,  Inc., 
Gatnesville,  Ga. 

DE.AR  Mr.  Garrard:  We  have  your  letter  of 
May  16,  1962  in  regard  to  the  existing  cold 
storage  and  freezing  facilities  In  Gaines- 
ville, Ga..  and  the  proposal  of  the  South- 
eastern Freezer  Corp.,  to  build  additional 
facilities  In  this  vicinity. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  please  be 
assured  your  comments  will  be  considered 
before  final  action  Is  taken  on  thl« 
application. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  A.  Dell. 
Acting  Administrator. 


Cttt  Ice  Co., 
Gatnestnne,  Ga..  May  25,  1963. 
Representative  Walt  Horan, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Horan:  I  was  Interested  In  your 
comments  on  the  REA  type  loans  and  your 
mention  of  such  a  local  project.    We  happen 
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to  be  an  established  business  which  will  no 
doubt  suffer  because  of  this  Government 
largesse.  We  built  the  first  OalnesvUle 
freezer  In  1943  and  we  have  enlarged  our 
facilities  Just  as  fast  as  demand  Justified.  In 
1951  a  competitive  freezer  was  built  by  local 
men  Both  companies  have  expanded  from 
time  to  time  as  we  could  see  the  demand 
ahead  So  far  as  we  knew  there  were  no 
reasonable   unsatisfied   demands   here 

For  over  2  years  another  local  group  with- 
out experience  In  the  cold  storage  business 
has  wanted  to  get  Into  this  business  in  com- 
p>etltlon  to  the  two  existing  firms  They 
were  unable  to  get  together  sufficient  finances 
until  they  ran  across  the  REA  money  I  un- 
derstand that  they  were  granted  1137.000  and 
later  also  obtained  a  SBA  loan  for  around 
$150,000.  They  have  established  their  busi- 
ness Just  outside  the  Gainesville  city  limits 
where  an  REA  line  had  served  a  home  in  the 
past  They  are  going  after  the  same  business 
which  we  are  serving. 

In  support  of  the  depressed  areas  program 
(which  was  considered  in  this  Instance  be- 
caiise  some  of  the  surrounding  counties  are 
so  classified ) .  the  officials  count  up  the  many 
Jobs  which  are  created.  Mr  Clapp  states  that 
the  locai  project  will  create  50  Jobs.  How- 
ever, as  I  have  pointed  out  to  Senator  Rus- 
SEI.I..  the  storage  business  Is  thoroughly 
mechanized  and  the  size  storage  which  they 
are  building  can  afford  to  employ  only  10  or 
12  people  when  it  gets  into  full  occupancy. 
Unless  the  volume  of  business  in  the  com- 
munity actually  grows  there  will  be  a  loss  of 
employment  from  existing  facilities  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  business  Is  taken  over  by  this  new 
one.  Mr.  Clapp  says.  We  are  making  an 
effort  to  call  to  the  attention  of  local  people 
the  desirability  of  trying  to  assist  existing 
operations  to  expand,  etc  "  However,  there 
was  no  public  statement  whatsoever  from 
Mr  Clapp.  REA.  Georgia  Agricultural  College, 
or  anyone  else  until  the  accomplished  fact 
was  announced  in  the  granted  loan. 

The  new  freezer  construction  was  an- 
nounced to  cost  •490.000.  This  is  a  mis- 
representation nowhere  near  the  truth  and 
Is  apparently  an  inflated  estimate  used  to  get 
a  big  loan.  And.  as  I  understand  It.  a  •2.000 
cold  storage  door  can  be  included  In  an  REA 
loan  request  because  it  happens  to  have  a 
•20  motor  to  actuate  It. 

It  Is.  of  course,  too  late  for  us  to  have  any 
relief  from  this  new  competition  made  pos- 
sible by  Federal  money  However.  I  wish  to 
speak  out  against  such  unfair  practices  which 
penalize  existing  business  to  promote  new 
schemes  and  competition. 

Your  views  as  recently  expressed  are  much 
appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours. 

C     J.    ROUBKKC 
RtniAL    ELECTRinCATION 

Administration, 
Washington.  D  C 
Hon    RiCH.\KD  B   RussiUL, 
V  S    Seriate. 

Deas  Senator  Russell:  We  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  comment  on  the  enclosed  let- 
ter from  Mr  C.  J.  Romberg  of  the  City  Ice 
Co  .  Gainesville.  Ga 

The  consumer  facility  loan  to  the  Jack- 
son Electric  Membership  Corp.  of  Jeffer- 
son. Ga  .  was  made  under  authority  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936.  This  section  provides  that  "the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  authorized  and  empowered 
"  •  •  to  make  loans  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ing the  wiring  of  the  premises  of  persons  In 
rural  areas  and  the  acquisition,  and  Installa- 
tion of  electrical  and  plumbing  appliances 
and  equipment.  ■  REA.  as  you  know,  has 
been  making  this  type  of  loan^lnce  adoption 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  In  1936 

The  •137,000  provided  In  the  loan  to  Jack- 
son will  be  reloaned  at  4  percent  Interest 
to  the  Southeastern  Freezer  Corp  of 
Gainesville    to    finance    the    wiring    and    In- 


stallation of  electrical  refrigeration  equip- 
ment In  the  company's  new  freezer,  cold 
storage,  and  priTcessing  plant  Financing  for 
the  building  has  been  arranged  through  pri- 
vate sources.  The  loan  will  run  for  10  years 
and  the  cooperative  has  assumed  full  re- 
sponsibility for  Its  repayment 

This  plant  will  Improve  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  cooperative  through  Increased 
usage  of  electricity,  the  basic  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 5  loans. 

REA  makes  section  5  loans  only  when 
credit  Is  not  available  at  reasonable  rates 
from  local  banks  or  other  lending  Institu- 
tions, public  or  private  This  particular  loan 
was  approved  after  careful  Investigation  of 
the  need  for  finother  plant  of  this  type  In  the 
Gainesville  area  The  enterprise  has  sup- 
port from  the  Georgia  Agricultural  College 
at  Athens,  from  county  agents  In  adjoining 
counties,  and  from  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture specialists  We  were  assured  that  this 
new  enterprise  Is  needed  and  will  prove  bene- 
ficial to  the  economy  of  the  area.  About  50 
local  persons  will  be  employed  in  the  plant 
when  It  reaches  capacity  operation  Seven 
of  the  adjoining  counties  have  been  classi- 
fied as  eligible  for  rural  redevelopment  as- 
sistance. 

We  are  pleased  to  provide  this  Information. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  A   Dell, 
Acting  Administrator. 
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Rural  Electrification 

Administration, 
Washington.  DC.  November  13,  1962. 
Hon   Richard  B  Russill, 
U  S  Si'nate. 

De-ab  Senator  Russell  :  We  are  glad  to 
answer  your  request  for  a  report  on  the  en- 
closed letter  from  Mr  C  J.  Romberg,  of  the 
City  Ice  Co  .  In  Gainesville.  Ga.  As  you  know. 
Mr.  Romberg's  letter  of  October  26  is  In  re- 
sponse to  our  comments  on  a  previous  letter 
which  he   had  written 

Mr  Romberg  refers  to  the  Jackson  Electric 
Membership  Corp  's  'a-percent  rakeoff  In 
interest  at  the  expense  of  the  general  public  "' 
It  Is  true  that  REA  Is  lending  money  to  the 
Jackson  Electric  Membership  Corp  at  2  per- 
cent, while  Jackson  Is  charging  4  percent 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Jackson 
Electric  Membership  Corp  Is  obligated  to 
repay  this  money  to  the  Federal  Government 
even  if  It  should  fall  to  collect  from  the 
Southeastern  Freezer  Corp  Despite  the  most 
careful  feasibility  checks.  RELA  borrowers  are 
taking  certain  risks  on  such  financing  for 
new  enterprises,  particularly  since  this 
financing  Is  available  only  after  refusals  from 
other  lending  sources. 

The  question  was  also  raised  as  to  why  the 
needs  filled  by  Southeastern  Freezer  Corp. 
were  not  called  to  the  attention  of  persons 
with  existing  freezer  and  storage  facilities. 
In  REA's  work  in  the  development  field,  we 
are  making  an  effort  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  local  people  the  desirability  of  trying  to 
assist  existing  operations  to  expand  and 
point  out  the  various  advantages  of  making 
this  the  first  part  of  any  development  pro- 
gram We  believe  that  this  emphasis  will  be 
Increased  by  variou«  local  and  State  groups 
Once  an  application  is  made,  however.  It 
would  obviously  be  Improper  for  REA  or  any 
other  Government  agency  to  take  the  pro- 
posal of  the  applicant  and  try  to  Interest 
others  In  doing  what  the  applicant  entre- 
preneur proposes  to  do 

The  project  Ls  located  In  Gainesville  rather 
than  In  adjoining  counties  because  this  loca- 
tion was  the  one  proposed  by  the  applicant 
corporation  REA  section  5  loans  are  not  re- 
stricted to  the  areas  designated  for  assist- 
ance by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration 

There  may  be  dlfTerences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  number  of  people  who  will  be  employed 
by  the  Southeastern  Freezer  Corp.  We 
should  note,  however,  that  the  lc«n  wa«  ap- 


proved by  REA  under  section  6  of  the  R,,r«. 
Electrification  Act  of  1936  which  U  nortf<^ 
to  the  creation  of  employment  but  deel^nZH 
to  Increase  the  use  of  electricity  ^Tz 
strengthen  rural  electric  systems  so  that  th^r 
can  provide  electric  service  at  reasonabil 
rates  to  all  rural  residents  without  It  a 
fortunate  side  benefit,  however,  U  the  stlm 
ulatlon  of  the  local  economy 

r.)^%^°^  "  "*!!'  ^  P^'ble  for  both  the 
City  Ice  Co  and  the  Southeastern  Freezer 
Corp^to  prosper  In  an  Improving  economy  m 
the  Gainesville  area.  '  "^ 

Sincerely  yours. 


Administrator 
Mr.  HALEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  poinf 

Mr.  HORAN.    Certainly.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  want  to  state  to  the 
gentleman  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  that  I  think  they  have  done 
a  good  job  with  what  they  have  to  work 
with.  After  all,  there  are  obligations 
that  the  Congress  has  passed  and  sent  to 
the  committee  and  they  must  do  some- 
thing about  them.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  appropriation  bill  carries 
$5,979,457,000.  Additional  authorizaUon 
obligation,  however,  in  the  bill  totals 
$1,334,379,000.  So  that  in  this  bill  we 
are  fixing  to  spend  $7,313,835,000;  or  to 
put  it  down  on  a  unit  basis  we  are  now 
spending  of  the  taxpayers'  money  in  this 
program  $1,976  for  every  farm  unit  in 
the  United  States.  Is  that  substantially 
correct? 

Mr   HORAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  HALEY.  And  this  amount  that 
the  Federal  Government  proposes  to 
spend  is  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
entire  income  that  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  received  in  1962;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr  HORAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observations.  For  years  now,  of 
course,  we  have  had  any  number  of  re- 
quests for  new  laboratories  throughout 
the  United  States,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  are  already  existing  273  locations 
In  the  United  States,  and  that  does  not 
include  land  grant  colleges.  It  may  in- 
clude subdivisions  of  them. 

I  am  reading  now  from  the  second  par- 
agraph on  page  11.  I  will  say  to  my 
Chairman: 

From  this  report  It  would  appear  that 
many  demands  each  yeiir  for  new  research 
labfiratorles  or  new  and  expanded  research 
projects,  moet  of  which  would  require  funds 
above  the  budget,  could  be  and  should  be 
met  with  existing  facilities,  and  to  a  large 
degree   with   existing  personnel   and    funds 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  he  and  I  have  been 
together  through  the  years  and  have 
recognized  the  need  for  new  facilities. 
We  have  been  together  when  we  had 
them  forced  upon  us  when  we  could  not 
see  the  need  for  them.  I  am  glad  to 
comment  on  what  the  gentleman  has 
said  He  and  I  are  in  accord  on  that 
statement  as  well  as  the  statement  on 
the  preceding  page  where  we  list  the 
order  in  which  these  things  should  be 
done 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  has  given 
me  the  opportunity  to  point  out  that  he 
and  I.  a.s  well  as  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  have  taken  pride  in  this. 
Several  years  ago  we  provided  $1  million 
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in  contingency  research  funds,  in  order 
to  meet  the  type  of  emergencies  that  may 
come  up,  and  so  that  the  Department, 
every  time  one  of  our  colleagues  goes 
down  there  with  a  problem  In  his  dis- 
trict, will  not  be  able  to  say  to  him.  "Get 
us  some  more  money  and  we  will  do  the 
work." 

The  Department  has  a  7  percent  trans- 
ferability, and  has  a  $1  million  special 
fund  with  which  to  meet  these  problems. 
There  Is  no  excuse  for  not  being  help- 
ful In  trying  to  move  In  and  take  care  of 
this.  I  am  glad  to  join  with  my  col- 
league and  say  that  whenever  a  new 
laboratory  is  constructed  it  Lakes  5  years 
to  get  results. 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  want  to  comment  here 
that  while  there  has  been  some  juggling 
and  adjusting  done  In  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  stabilization 
group.  It  has  become  apparent  to  our 
subcommittee  that  a  couple  of  our  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  problems 
come  from  the  failure  to  move  what  they 
have  in  storage.  They  let  it  stay  there 
until  It  stacks  up  so  high  it  scares  them. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  For  the  record,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is 
charged  by  law  with  doing  a  number 
of  things.  It  has  several  sources  of  funds 
to  carry  out  Its  responsibility.  It  can 
Increase  its  domestic  foreign  sales.  That 
is  one  way  of  meeting  the  obligations 
placed  on  it  by  the  Congress.  The  sec- 
ond is  by  capital  restoration,  for  which 
our  subcommittee  recommends  funds  to 
the  Congiess  each  year.  Either  way.  the 
funds  are  available  to  cari-y  out  their 
re.';ix)nsibilitles. 

Mr.  HORAN.  There  Is  one  very  In- 
teresting thing  that  I  think  might  point 
up  some  of  this.  Tobacco  produced  In 
1955  had  not  been  sold.  The  net  result 
was  that  when  they  did  sell  it  they  suf- 
fered a  great  loss.  It  represented  a  loss 
of  S80  million  to  the  American  taxpayers. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  might  also  recall 
that  the  committee  raLsed  serious  ques- 
tions about  offering  this  commodity  at 
a  fixed  price.  I  am  glad  to  report  that 
subsequent  to  our  hearings  and  report, 
in  connection  with  the  latest  sale,  they 
are  in  the  process  of  offering  it  to  the 
highest  bidder,  which  Is  a  much  Im- 
proved procedure. 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  and  my 
chairman  to  the  wording  two-thirds  of 
the  way  down  page  15  of  the  report: 

In  the  opinion  of  those  who  testified  on 
this  subject  before  the  committee,  the  De- 
partment should  consider  requiring  manda- 
tory dipping  of  all  sheep  transported  In 
interstate  commerce  In  order  to  control 
scabies. 

This  should  be  done,  I  think.  In  con- 
junction with  the  State  departments  of 
agriculture.  But  I  have  been  assured  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
( Mr,  Fisher  1 ,  that  this  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  the  eradication  of  scabies 
and  the  prevention  of  scabies  to  other 
States. 

Mr  SMrni  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    HORAN,     I  yield, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  think  we 
should  clear  up  more  here  with  reference 
to  the  amount  of  dollars  spent  per  farm. 


I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree  that 
a  lot  of  the  money  here  does  not  go  to 
the  farmer  but  on  the  contrary  actually 
reduces  farm  income.  For  example, 
when  we  have  research  centers,  such  as 
we  have  in  Ames.  Iowa,  engaging  In  re- 
search to  reduce  diseases  in  swine;  but 
every  time  we  reduce  diseases,  it  results 
in  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  pork.  In- 
creased supplies  of  hogs  mean  cheaper 
prices  for  pork  and  help  the  consumer. 
An  increase  of  1  percent  in  the  supply 
of  pork  will  result  in  a  reduction  of  3 
percent  in  the  price  of  live  hogs  and  less 
net  income  for  a  greater  total  supply. 
It  is  not  fair  to  say  this  total  budget  is 
for  the  farmers,  because  a  lot  of  it  is  for 
consumer  services  and  some  of  it  actually 
reduces  the  total  income  of  the  farmers 
and  helps  the  consumer. 

Mr.  HORAN.  That  shows  you  can 
argue  things  both  ways. 

As  to  meat  inspection,  the  committee 
report  has  this  to  say : 

Although  this  activity  has  grown  up  under 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  the  De- 
partment should  consider  moving  It  to  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  since  It  is 
clearly  related  to  marketing  rather  than  to 
research.  This  would  lead  to  closer  coordi- 
nation with  poultry  lnsi>ectlon  and  some 
monetary  savings. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  that  joining  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  two  programs 
would  save  some  money.  I  would  like 
to  have  my  colleague  comment  on  that, 
If  he  would. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  suggested  a  study 
of  the  possibilities.  I  think  some  coordi- 
nation or  some  amalgamation  of  this  in- 
spection work  needs  clearly  to  come 
about.  At  the  outset  of  poultry  Inspec- 
tion the  poultry  people  were  afraid  that 
they  would  be  absorbed  by  the  old  line 
red  meat  inspection  group.  With  time  I 
think  those  fears  have  disappeared. 

It  strikes  me  that  meat  inspection  is  a 
physical  thing  and  is  not  research  at  all. 
And  the  suggestion  as  to  the  possibility 
of  putting  it  into  marketing  is  as  far  as 
we  go.  Already  we  are  beginning  to  hear 
from  vested  interests,  and  by  that  I  mean 
those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  and 
accustomed  to  having  it  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service.  I  can  under- 
stand that  they  do  not  want  to  change. 
We  did  not  say  to  change  it.  but  we  sug- 
gested that  the  possibilities  of  it  be 
studied.  I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  they 
are  just  used  to  it,  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
motivates  them. 

Certainly,  they  will  be  given  a  chance 
to  be  heard.  If  we  had  desired  to  put 
them  together,  the  committee  could  have 
done  so.  Of  course.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  would  have  stayed  together 
because  the  Congress  might  have  undone 
it.  At  any  rate  we  just  recommend  for 
them  to  do  what  appears  to  be  appropri- 
ate after  having  heard  those  who  are 
directly  interested. 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
the  appropriate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  the  House  would  hold  hearings 
on  the  whole  field  of  meat  inspection  be- 
cause the  people  have  a  right  to  demand 
that  their  meat  be  inspected. 

Right  now  we  are  spending  out  of  the 
common  public  purse  of  the  American 
people  probably  in  excess  of  $50  million 
just  for  this  service.    There  is  room  for 


argument  on  both   sides  of  this  ques- 
tion. 

I  received  this  wire  this  morning  which 
shows  at  least  what  these  three  packing 
houses  feel  about  this.  This  Is  from  three 
packing  houses  in  St.  Louis  and  I  know 
all  of  the  gentlemen  who  signed  it. 

It  says : 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  5.  1963. 
Hon.  Walt  Horan, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
approved  a  reduction  in  the  budget  request 
of  $864,000  for  Federal  meat  Inspection  and 
recommended  transferring  meat  inspection 
from  Agricultural  Research  Service  to  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service. 

We  urgently  request  that  you  vote  against 
the  reduction  and  against  the  transfer. 

The  reduction  In  the  budget  will  result 
In  an  actual  reduction  In  Inspection  staff 
(Which  we  need) . 

On  the  Jurisdiction  question — meat  In- 
spection belongs  where  It  Is  because  the  pri- 
mary function  of  meat  Inspection  Is  the 
protection  of  public  health  and  elimination 
of  animal  diseases,  under  research  and  not 
under  marketing.  If  there  U  a  marketing 
aspect,  It  is  strictly  secondary 

St.  Louis  Local  Meat  Packers. 
Heil  Packing. 
Hunter  Packing. 
Krey  Packing. 

Well,  it  can  be  argued  that  marketing 
comes  first  and  that  the  disease  angle  is 
secondary. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Meat  inspection  does 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  ehmi- 
nation  of  disease.  It  is  for  protection 
of  public  health.  All  we  suggested  was 
that  a  study  be  made. 

Mr  HORAN.  I  have  also  received  this 
comment  from  Mr.  Blaine  Lillienquist  of 
the  Western  Meat  Packers  Association: 

The  cut  Is  going  to  hurt.  It  will  Increase 
the  cost  of  slaughtering  when  there  are  not 
enough  Inspectors  to  keep  the  plants  operat- 
ing. Overtime  Is  Involved  as  well.  Also,  this 
is  a  public  health  service  to  assure  all  con- 
sumers that  the  meats  they  consume  are 
from  healthy,  disease-free  animals.  It  Is 
essential  that  we  protect  the  public  with 
the  best  possible  inspection  and.  actually, 
this  Is  the  best  argument  for  not  transfer- 
ring the  meat  Inspection  service  from  re- 
search to  marketing.  It  should  remain  In 
research  where  It  serves  as  a  protective  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KYL.  Perhaps  I  misunderstood 
the  gentleman  from  the  irrigated  areas 
of  the  great  Northwest.  In  further  re- 
gard to  the  question  posed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  and  the  cost  involved 
here.  I  think  we  ought  to  clarify  a  point. 
When  we  look  over  the  list  of  expendi- 
tures here,  we  have  such  things  as 
school  lunch  programs,  school  milk  pro- 
grams, rural  housing,  which  is  nonfarm 
housing,  the  contributions  to  the  foreign 
aid  program  both  through  the  supplies 
and  technical  assistance  and  so  on. 
The.se  expenditures  cannot  in  fact  be 
charged  to  the  farmers  even  though  this 
is  an  agricultural  appropriation.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HORAN.  The  only  fault  with  the 
American  farmer  is  that  he  Is  just  too 
efficient,  I  will  say  to  my  colleague  from 
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Iowa,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  a  Representa- 
tive of  a  rather  large  agricultural  area 
with  many  fine  producers. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  It  is  rather  misleading.  11  not 
Illogical,  to  say  we  are  spending  X  num- 
ber of  dollars  in  the  E)epartment  of  Agri- 
culture and  this  means  that  $1,040  l.s 
going  to  each  farm  in  the  United  States? 
This  is  an  illogical  conclusion,  is  it  nof 
Mr.  HORAN.  I  thinX  so. 
Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  think,  added  to  that, 
would  be  the  Public  Law  480  expendi- 
tures which  are  Indirectly  foreign  aid 
but  which  is  charged  to  the  farmers  and 
which  should  not  be  so  charged.  I  think 
the  record  ought  to  show  that. 

Mr.  HORAN.  The  record  should,  and 
I  think  it  does  not  when  we  consider  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  We  ought  to  add  those 
totals  to  what  we  appropriate  as  foreign 
aid.  which  totals  we  do  not  add  now. 
These  amounts — and  they  run  over  $1 
billion— are  not  added  to  the  foreign 
aid  program  and  are  not  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  HORAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  The  record  should 
show  that  this  amount  was  figured  in 
the  colloquy  between  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida— that  all  of  this  or  so  much  of 
It  is  charged  to  the  farmer,  which  should 
not  be  done.  It  should  be  clarified  that 
some  of  this  should  be  charged  to  the 
foreign  aid  program  although  it  Is  not 
being  done,  but  appears  to  be  charged  to 
the  farmers.  That  should  be  cleared  up 
in  the  record,  in  my  opinion. 
Mr.  HORAN.  It  should  be. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  note  in  the  bill 
which  calls  for  an  appropriation  of 
approximately  $6  billion  that  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  this  Is  for  reim- 
bursement to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  or  some  $2.5  billion. 

Would  the  gentleman  comment  on  the 
large  proportion  of  the  appropriation 
that  is  set  aside  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  indicate  whether 
or  not  he  feels  there  is  any  chance  in  the 
future  to  reduce  this  amount? 

Mr.  HORAN.  Well,  in  the  colloquy 
which  I  had  with  the  chainnan  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  WhittenI.  on  the  need  for 
stepping  up  sales  of  stored  inventories 
under  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, that  is  about  the  only  way  we  can 
reduce  this  thing. 

We  did  not  have  any  trouble  with  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  until 
about  1951.  because  we  were  feeding  a 
good  share  of  the  world  then  with  the 
commodities  which  we  produced  here 
However,  this  has  happened  since  that 
time. 

As  of  now  I  do  not  see  much  chance  of 
greatly  reducing  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation's    capital    structure.      We 
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have  had  to  repair  It  from  time  to  time. 
That  is.  of  course,  what  this  money  is  de- 
signed for. 

Mr  HORTON.  If  the  genUeman  wiU 
yield  further,  of  course  a  good  part  of 
this  expenditure  by  the  Corporation  Is 
for  subsidies  on  farm  price.*; :  is  it  not? 
Mr.  HORAN.  Well,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  of  course,  places 
loans  on  produced  crops.  So  I  suppose 
you  could  call  it  that  under  price  sup- 
ports, or  call  It  whatever  you  wish. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill.  H  R.  6754,  we  are  considering  would 
appropriate  approximately  $6  billion  for 
the  US  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
fiscal  year  1964. 

Other  than  expenditures  for  national 
defense  and  interest  payments  on  the 
public  debt,  this  appropriation  Is  the 
largest  single  item  in  the  spending  of 
Federal  funds. 

Within  the  agriculture  budget,  we  find 
close  to  half  of  the  entire  amount  is  in- 
tended to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  ILs  losses.  Specif- 
ically, this  amounts  to  $2  5  billion  or  42 
percent  of  the  total  amount  recom- 
mended in  this  bill. 

What  are  these  losses  which  the  Gov- 
ernment reimburses?  In  a  word,  the 
answer  is  "subsidy."  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  anticipates  a  "red 
ink"  operation  in  its  price  support  and 
other  programs  of  $2.5  billion  In  fiscal 
year  1964.  This  is  10  percent  above  their 
deficit  spending  of  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

Both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Oovernment  have  been 
challenged  by  the  decisive  action  of  the 
Nation's  farmers  in  defeating  the  wheat 
referendum  to  develop  programs 
promptly  that  will  terminate  Govern- 
ment intervention.  Policies  of  forcible 
equalization  through  Government  con- 
trols, price  supports,  and  cash  subsidies 
have  seriously  upset  our  agricultural 
economy. 

This  welfare  policy  approach  has  built 
a  false  economic  structure.  Neither  the 
capital  invested  by  the  Government  nor 
farm  production  are  adjusted  to  and  reg- 
ulated by  the  total  domestic  and  foreign 
demand. 

The  solution  lies  in  restoration  of  free- 
dom of  decision  to  farmers  in  the  use  and 
management  of  their  land,  and  to  permit 
agriculture  to  achieve  a  balance  between 
Its  products  and  its  markets.  Govern- 
ment control  and  support  will  not  pro- 
duce a  free  market. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mi-.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  course 
is  given  the  responsibility  of  making 
these  recommendations  to  the  House  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  subcommittee 
chainnan  a  question: 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  see  where 
the  expenditure  of  aU  Federal  funds 
goes,  and  what  is  done  with  them.  Yet 
in  this  bill  we  have  $40  million  or  so 
recommended  for  the  State  experiment 
stations.  We  just  passed  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  which  came  out  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  which  will  provide  i 
numbers  of  dollars  in  next  years  appro- 
priation bill  for  additional  facilities. 

Now,  we  find,  without  going  through 
the    Department    of    Agriculture,    the 


Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  without  r». 
porting  to  us  that  our  State  experiment 
stations  have  been  getUng— well  in  iftJa 
they  got  $15  5  mUUon  of  Federal  fund* 
from  other  departments. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year,  $16S  mil- 
lion. In  the  committee  report  it  i. 
stated:  ^ 

The  land  grant  collrges  are  the  basic  aeri 
cultural  centers  and  their  cooperative  am 
cultural  research  U  highly  essential  in 
addition,  they  are  doln^  research  ror  the 
Department  of  Defense,  Atomic  Energy  Com 
mission.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  and  others,  through  grants  and 
contracts  totaling  $15  5  million  In  fiscal  year 
1962  and  over  «:6  5  million  In  fiscal  year  1963 
Tlie  contunlttee  believes  that  these  eitri 
activities  should  not  be  allowed  to  adversely 
affect  their  regular  agricultural  research 
work.  The  committee  requests  that  full  in. 
formation  showing  amounu  of  stich  grants 
and  contracts  to  the  State  experiment  su- 
tlons  and  the  purposes  of  the  research  be 
presented  each  year  In  as  much  detail  u 
possible  as  a  part  of  the  supporting  material 
for  the  regular  annual  Federal  appropriation. 

I  would  like  to  have  some  comment 
from  my  colleague  from  Mississippi  [Mr 
Whitten  1 .  This  appropriation  for  State 
experimental  stations  has  risen  from 
$19  million  in  10  years  to  now  It  is  crowd- 
ing $60  million.  This  is  another  case  of 
an  extremely  valuable  facility,  a  State 
experimental  station,  but  where  do  you 
stop?  That  is  the  question  before  us 
They  do  good  work,  and  I  would  Uke  to 
have  oome  comment  on  that  from  my 
chairman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  were  in  accord 
that  at  any  time.  In  dealing  with  this 
Department  or  any  other,  we  should 
know  what  funds  are  available  to  any 
State  group  for  any  particular  purpose 
We  thought  It  well,  however,  that  all  of 
the  activities  and  all  of  the  funds  be 
brought  together  where  we  could  see 
them,  so  that  Congress  could  see  them. 

Mr.  HORAN.  This  is  one  place  where 
we  have  not  completed  our  work  in  cata- 
loging all  of  the  research  that  Is  done. 
We  have  all  the  facts  in  several  Federal 
research  fields  and  during  our  recitation 
of  those  facts  was  actually  embarrassing 
to  some  of  our  witnesses  who  were  un- 
aware of  all  that  was  being  done,  as  the 
gentleman  may  recall. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  In  our  hearings  we 
brought  together  the  facilities,  the  loca- 
tions, the  number  of  activities,  so  that 
we  would  have  a  place  where  you  could 
go  and  see  what  we  were  doing  now. 
May  I  .say  to  the  gentleman,  as  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee  for  12  to  14 
years,  I  believe  I  can  truthfully  say  99 
percent  of  the  people  coming  to  me  as 
chairman,  asking  for  a  research  funds 
increase,  have  not  known  what  we  were 
already  doing  In  that  area. 

Mr.  HORAN.  That  Is  right,  and  we 
intend  to  follow  through  on  that  and  get 
the  answers  so  that  we  can  properly  re- 
port to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other  tilings 
I  would  like  to  Interrogate  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  I  Mr. 
Whitten)  on,  that  Involves  the  loyalty 
oath,  that  Involves  other  matters  that  I 
think  should  be  discussed,  but  I  have 
used  aU  the  time  I  think  It  fair  for  me  to 
take. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  30  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  frtmi  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel  1. 

Mr.  MICHEIi.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Conmilttee,  today  we 
are  talking  about  a  bill  that  involves 
on  its  face  something  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $6  billion.  I  thought  It  might  be 
well  at  this  particular  juncture  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  the  total  ex- 
penditures for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  fiscal  year  1960  were  $5.4 
billion;  in  1961  it  had  risen  to  $5,929  bil- 
lion: in  1962  It  had  risen  to  $6,668  bil- 
lion; and  in  1963,  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
we  are  today,  we  will  close  the  books 
on  June  30  with  total  expenditures  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  totaling 
$7,493  billion,  an  Increase  on  the  ex- 
penditure side  of  $2  billion  over  the  peri- 
od of  roughly  3  years.  So,  when  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  tells  the  coun- 
try that  we  are  operating  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  all  its  activities 
at  a  lesser  rate  than  when  he  took  over, 
these  figures  will  refute  those  state- 
ments, and  I  would  remind  my  colleagues 
that  these  figures  have  all  been  checked 
out  with  the  budget  ofiQcer  of  the  De- 
partment within  the  last  2  or  3  hours. 

Now,  may  I  also  say  with  respect  to 
the  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, you  have  something  like  116,- 
000  people  working  for  the  Department 
as  of  last  year,  and  there  is  a  request  for 
better  than  5,000  more  this  year.  The 
report  deals  with  this  subject  on  page 
5,  and  it  indicates  that  we  have  had  a 
total  increase  of  17.664  man-years,  near- 
ly 37  percent,  since  the  year  1954. 

May  I  say,  too,  in  this  area  of  the 
number  of  employees  In  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  Service,  we  made  a  recent 
study  in  Illinois,  headed  up  by  Mr. 
George  Theim.  formerly  with  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News,  for  the  Illinois  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  showed 
that  when  you  add  up  all  the  full-  and 
part-time  employees  for  the  ASCS  in  Il- 
linois alone,  my  home  State,  we  have 
one  of  those  part-time  or  full-time  em- 
ployees for  every  19  farm  operators,  I 
say  this  Is  cause  for  concern  for  those 
of  us  who  must  fund  this  bill  each  year. 

I  think  it  also  fair  to  point  out.  as  has 
been  indicated  here  by  several  people, 
that  not  al!  of  the  funds  in  the  agricul- 
tural appropriation  bill  go  directly  to 
the  farmer.  If  you  look  closely  at  the 
report,  you  will  see  that  $1,889  billion  of 
that  goes  for  foreign  assistance  or  other 
activities  abroad.  Now.  there  are  two 
ways  of  looking  at  this.  You  can  say 
"Oh,  we  should  not  be  so  concerned 
about  these  surpluses  because  we  are 
sending  most  of  it  abroad,  giving  it  away, 
in  effect,  for  local  currencies,  to  the  tune 
of  about  $2  billion  a  year."  On  the  other 
side,  however,  if  we  did  not  have  those 
surpluses  in  this  country  to  the  extent 
that  we  do,  the  chances  are  we  would 
not  be  selling  them  abroad  for  local  cur- 
rencies, which  are.  in  effect,  a  net  loss 
to  the  American  taxpayer,  when  we  have 
to  come  back  each  year  and  replenish 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's 
capital  impairment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  on  paper  it  looks 
as  though  we  are  cutting  this  bill  some 
$389  million,  I  would  say  in  all  frank- 
ness that  it  will  not  stand  up  through 


the  fiscal  year.  Mark  my  word  the  De- 
partment will  be  up  here  with  supple- 
mentals  totaling  anywhere  from  a  quar- 
ter to  a  half  billion  dollars  more.  I  am 
going  to  insert  a  table  for  the  fiscal  years 
1960  through  1963  which  shows  what  has 
happened  in  these  years  when  we  have 
made  phony  cuts  in  this  CCC  capital 


structure  account.  These  are  net  real- 
ized losses  which  must  be  met  and  there 
is  no  way  to  duck  them,  couch  or  hide 
them  from  public  view.  The  only  trou- 
ble is  It  has  never  been  brought  to  light 
until  a  year  or  so  after  the  fact,  but  I 
Intend  to  keep  the  spotlight  on  this  from 
time  to  time. 


U  .S.  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  and  appropriations  for  foreign  assialar^ce  programs 
and  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  net  realized  losses,  fiscal  years  1960-63 


Budget 
estimate 


House 

biU 


Fiscal  year  1960: 

Reimbursement  for  CCC  net  realtied  losses: 
Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation 

Act 

2d  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act: 

Unrestored  balance  of  1958  capital  im- 
pairment  

Partial  restoration  of  1959  capital  im- 
pairment  

Public  Law  480  (titles  I  and  II) 

Other  foreign  assistance  items 

Fiscal  year  1961: 

Keimbursement  for  CCC  net  reallied  knses: 
Department  of  Agriculture  AppropriaUon 

Act 

3d  Supplemental  AppropriBtloo  Act 

Public  Law  4«0  (titles  I  and  II): 

Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation 

Act 

3d  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 

Other  foreltm  eissLstancc  items: 

Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation 

Act 

3d  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act- 

Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act: 
Fiscal  year  1962: 

Heimbursement  for  CCC  net  realised  losses 

Public  Law  480  (titles  1, 11,  and  IV): 

1961  costs 

1962  costs 

other  foreipn  assistance  items: 

1961  costs 

1962  costs , 

Fiscal  year  1963: 

Reimbursement  for  CCC  net  reaUf*d  losses 

Public  Law  480  (titles  I,  II,  and  IV): 

Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation 
Act 

Supplemental  appropriation  (title  I).. 

Other  foreien  assistance  items 


$1, 535, 424,  413 


100, 000, 000 

675, 000, 00(» 

1,  072,  524.  000 

192, 875, 000 


1,325,000,000 
'  1, 017, 610, 000 


996,000,000 
'  1,  G08, 685, 000 


471. 992, 000 
1  251, 953, 000 


1,017,610,000 

1, 608, 68,^  000 
251, 953, 000 

1, 464, 368. 000 
245,481,000 

2, 489, 9.56, 000 


1, 747, 000, 000 
508,172,000 
439,  935, 000 


$1,435,424,413 


1. 072,  524. 000 
192, 875, 000 


1,  226, 500, 000 
(») 


988.094,000 


455.  522,  000 
(') 


1,017,610,000 

1, 608. 685, 000 
251,953,000 

1,404,319,000 
195,681,000 

2, 728,  455, 000 


1,370,632,000 
508,172,000 
206.218,000 


Senate 
bill 


$1, 435,  424,  413 


100, 000, 000 

57.V  000, 000 

1,  072,  524.  000 

192,  875,  000 


1,  226,  500, 000 
1, 017, 610, 000 


988,094,000 
1. 608, 685, 000 


46.5,  .122, 000 
251,  953, 000 


1, 710,  610, 000 

1,608,685,000 
251,953.000 

1,404,319,000 
195,681,000 

2,066,955,000 


939.000,000 
508, 172, 000 
108.  517, 000 


Act 


$1,  436,  424.  413 


100, 000, 000 

,575,  000, 000 

1,  072,  524,  OOO 

192,  875, 000 


1,226,500,000 
988,094.000 


455,  522, 000 


1,017,610,000 

1,  608, 685, 000 
251,653,000 

1,404.319,000 
195,681,000 

2, 278,  455, 000 


1, 370, 632. 000 
508, 172, 000 
206.  218. 000 


'  These  items  were  shifted  from  the  1962  original  budget  for  wnsideratlon  as  1961  supplemental  appropriations. 
Since  they  were  not  approved  by  the  Congress,  they  were  subsequently  appropriated  in  the  1962  Agricultural  Af>- 
proprlatlon  Act. 

>  Submitted  directly  to  Senate. 


In  addition,  under  the  school  lunch 
program,  which  benefits  our  urban  and 
city  centers  around  the  country,  there 
is  $137  million  in  this  bill,  plus  $45  mil- 
lion transferred  from  section  32  funds. 

For  the  school  milk  program,  that  ben- 
efits the  city  children,  there  is  $100  mil- 
lion. For  all  of  the  area  of  research 
activities,  including  meat  and  poultry 
inspection,  there  is  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $175  to  $180  million,  or 
in  total,  something  like  $2,300  million,  or 
$2,400  million,  in  which  the  urban  centers 
share  in  this  agricultural  appropriation 
bill. 

This  brings  me  to  another  point.  With 
400,000  people  a  year  leaving  the  farms 
and  coming  into  the  cities  and  the  urban 
centers  which  are  moving  out  into  the 
rural  areas,  we  have  problems  ahead. 
Some  of  the  areas  in  which  we  find  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  engaging,  it 
seems  to  me.  would  be  a  responsibility 
which  would  more  appropriately  lie  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  or  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  We  find 
under  the  Watershed  Protection  Act  now 
that  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  are  think- 
ing seriously  of  a  watershed  protection 
program  for  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  In 
the  area  of  fiood  control,  this  does  not 


only  benefit  the  farmers,  but  a  number 
of  the  big  urban  centers. 

When  you  talk  about  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  five  out  of 
six  new  customers  of  the  REA  lines  are 
urban  dwellers.  They  are  getting  the 
benefit  of  a  low  interest  rate  from  the 
Government. 

This  brings  me  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  when  he  came 
before  our  subcommittee.  I  had  to  make 
the  point  in  the  hearings  that  never  be- 
fore had  I  heard  a  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture talk  about  so  many  things  other 
than  agriculture.  The  Secretary  talked 
about  rural  area  development,  which  was 
in  effect,  slum  clearance. 

He  mentioned  specifically :  industriali- 
zation of  our  rural  areas:  recreation, 
such  as  golf  courses  and  fishing  ponds; 
the  food  stamp  plan;  manpnawer  retrain- 
ing; nonfarm  employment;  and  housing 
for  the  elderly.  All  of  these  things  took 
up  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the 
Secretary's  testimony  before  our  sub- 
committee in  his  prepared  statement. 
So  we  are  at  that  point  where  we  find 
agriculture  blossoming  out  into  all  other 
areas. 

You  will  notice  in  the  report  one  of  the 
first  specific  items  given  treatment  was 
the  REA  program.    I  want  to  skip  over 
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this  at  this  point  anJ  com-;  back  to  it 
because  I  have  some  very  serious  things 
to  say  about  that,  but  let  me  go  on  in 
our  report  in  chronological  order  here. 
For  example,  on  page  9  of  the  report  on 
research  we  find  sums  are  being  ear- 
marked for  research  on  com.  peanuts, 
rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  wheat. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  in 
these  areas  that  much  of  this  money 
for  research  Is  disproportionate  to  the 
amount  of  total  dollar  volume  of  the 
particular  commodity.  A  little  later  on 
I  hope  to  give  some  up-to-date  figures 
other  than  those  which  show  in  the  re- 
port, bringing  for  example,  corn,  cotton, 
wheat,  and  the  other  basic  commodities, 
more  realistically  in  line  with  what  con- 
ditions do  exist  today  as  against  the  last 
figures  which  were  available  for  inser- 
tion in  this  report. 

On  page  14  of  the  report  it  says 
specifically  that  as  of  February  28.  1963, 
there  were  in  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, stocks  of  corn  totaling  $1,049  mil- 
lion; cotton— upland — totaling  $310  mil- 
lion; and  wheat  totaling  $1,998  million. 
As  of  April  30.  a  more  revised  date,  we 
find  that  there  is  a  considerable  improve- 
ment on  corn.  It  is  now  down  from 
better  than  $1  billion  to  $779  million. 
Cotton  IS  at  the  same  level  of  $810  mil- 
lion. Wheat  has  increased  from  $1,998 
million  to  $2,294  million.  If  I  may  turn 
to  page  25  of  the  report  and  page  17  of 
the  bill,  that  has  to  do  with  the  food 
stamp  plan.  The  administration  wanted 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $51 
or  $52  million  to  implement  this  pilot 
program. 

Mr.  HORAN.  $51,500,000. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  cor- 
rects me,  $51.5  million.  We.  by  vote  of 
the  committee,  reduced  that  figure  to 
$40  million.  Personally.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  entire  program  but  in  the  interest 
of  compromise  we  have  done  something 
in  the  way  of  cutting  back  this  figure. 
Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
the  gentleman,  with  reference  to  the  food 
stamp  plan,  would  advise  the  commit- 
tee what  was  the  original  purpose  of  the 
food  stamp  plan.  Was  it  not  to  get  rid 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities'' 

Mr.  MICHEL.  This  is  time.  But  now 
we  see  it  being  used  in  many  areas  ap- 
parently as  a  political  gimmick,  to  satisfy 
large  masses  of  people.  I  think  we  dis- 
closed that  in  the  last  year,  in  26  new 
areas  or  congressional  districts  in  which 
this  plan  was  put  into  effect.  25  were  held 
by  Democratic  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  HOE\'EN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  emphasized  that 
point  because  it  has  now  become  entirely 
a  welfare  program  and  is  no  longer  con- 
cerned with  the  disposal  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities.  It  has  gone  very 
far  afield. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  My  concern  is,  if  this  is  broad- 
ened further,  we  never  will  be  able  to 
come  back  to  any  normal  balance  in  It. 
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Mr.  HOEVEN.  Also  I  want  to  remind 
the  gentleman  that  this  entire  program 
apparently  is  still  In  the  pilot  stage.  No 
one  knows  what  the  costs  and  Implica- 
tions of  such  a  program  would  be  if  It 
became  nationwide. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  so  true.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  now  I  would  like  to  turn 
to  page  28.  There  is  one  sentence  which 
says  that  "no  funds  are  included  for 
administering  the  1964  feed  grains  bill." 
This  comes  about  as  a  result  of  the  sec- 
tion which  was  deleted,  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  feed  grains  bill,  through  my 
amendment.  I  might  say,  however,  that 
there  was  some  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  involved  only  administrative 
expenses  or  all  the  funds  involved  in  the 
1964  feed  grains  bill  for  payments  to 
farmers. 

The  opinion  of  the  Solicitor.  Mr.  Bag- 
well, of  the  E)epartment,  dated  April  26. 
to  Secretary  Freeman,  the  day  after  the 
bill  passed  the  Hou.se.  was  that  it  only 
involved  administrative  expenses.  The 
other  body  in  their  report,  dated  May  9. 
specified  this  and  so  we  are  open  here 
in  effect  to  an  interpretation  by  the  De- 
partment's own  Solicitor  rather  than 
taking  the  legislative  history  as  we  de- 
veloped it  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

On  page  29  there  is  discussed  the  mat- 
ter of  agricultural  conservation  pay- 
ments. I  understand  that  there  will  be 
an  amendment  offered  to  this  at  a  later 
time  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  MooRHEADl.  so  rather  than 
take  the  time  of  the  House  at  this  point 
I  shall  defer  on  that  other  than  to  say 
that  in  my  committee  I  reserved  on  that 
point. 

In  years  passed  I  sponsored  amend- 
ments to  cut  it  because  I  cannot  see 
any  sense  in  a  good  measure  of  it  and 
will  support  the  gentleman's  amendment 
when  it  is  offered. 

On  page  30  of  the  report  we  talk 
about  the  conservation  reserve  program. 
The  committee  points  out  that  there  are 
1.3  million  acres  of  land  in  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  as  of  December  31.  1962. 
which  has  now  come  out  of  the  reserve. 
The  report  does  not  say  that  in  this 
year.  1963,  there  will  be  6  million  acres 
additional  coming  out  of  the  reserve. 
The  question  that  comes  to  our  mind  Is 
this:  What  do  we  do  with  tho.se  6  million 
acres?  Do  they  go  back  into  production 
or  do  we  arrive  at  some  payment  figure 
to  keep  them  out  of  production  again  for 
another  three,  five,  or  any  number  of 
years  that  we  might  arbitrarily  set?  The 
point  is,  it  is  going  to  cost  an  additional 
sum  over  and  above  what  we  are  appro- 
priating in  this  bill  to  do  that  job.  or  the 
results  will  bring  about  increases  in 
production. 

On  page  31  of  the  report  the  matter  of 
rural  areas  development  comes  into  play. 
Personally.  I  am  opposed  to  this  pro- 
gram. I  think  we  are  just  opening  up 
the  door  here  to  another  real  boondog- 
gling operation.  Frankly,  some  of  the 
folks  who  testified  before  the  committee 
who  are  in  charge  of  coordinating  the 
activities  here  really  have  no  final  say  as 
to  whether  or  not  a  project  is  good  or  bad. 
All  they  are  is  a  collection  agency  for 
information,  facts  and  figures,  and  the 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  a  project 


sets  an  OK  comes  topside.    I  think  th«t 
ought  to  be  clarified.  '' 

Now,  if  I  might  turn  to  this  area  of 
rural  electrification,  may  I  say  this  is  the 
first  year  in  which  our  committee  has 
taken  such  a  strong  position  In  our  re 
port.  I  would  like  to  draw  your  partic- 
ular attention  to  a  number  of  the  points 
that  have  been  made  by  our  chairman 
who  authors  the  subcommittee  report 
May  I  point  out  to  you  page  7  where  we 
talk  about  these  standards  that  have 
been  established  with  respect  to  financial 
reserves  of  rural  electrification  co-ops 

Several  years  agro  we  found  that  the.se 
cooperatives  were  borrowing  money  at  2 
percent  and  reinvesting  it  in  Government 
securities  bearing  interest  In  excess  of  2 
percent,  sometimes  as  much  as  4  percent 
or  more.  These  new  regulations  now 
provide  for  Investment  of  reserves  of 
REA  co-ops  In  a  special  Trca.sury  note 
bearing  an  interest  rate  of  2  percent. 
REA  co-ops  have  takon  advantage  of 
this  to  the  extent  of  $23  million.  What 
I  want  to  point  out  is  that  over  and  above 
this  there  are  $289  million  of  REA  co-op 
funds  reinvested  In  Government  secu- 
rities bearing  an  interest  rate  In  excess 
of  2  percent.  This  is  not  rlsht.  and  It 
ought  to  be  stopped  immediately. 

Mr  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Ahvnys  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  have  for  years  been  fightmg 
to  amend  this  Rural  Electrification  Act 
to  force  REA  to  pay  the  going  rate  of 
interest,  about  which  the  gentleman  has 
just  been  talking,  where  the  REA  has 
been  borrowing  at  2  percent  and  the 
Government,  the  taxpayers,  have  to  pay 
as  high  as  4  percent,  with  the  REA  in- 
vesting its  surplus  in  Government  funds. 

On  page  8  of  the  report  it  is  stated; 

with  regard  to  any  further  generation  and 
transmission  loan  approved,  the  Administra- 
tor should  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
culture  that  each  of  these  steps  has  been 
taken  and  that  the  private  supplier  had 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  make  the  con- 
tract reasonable,  specifying  the  details,  and 
had  refused  or  failed  to  do  so. 

This  is  a  weapon  over  private  power. 
Nor  do  we  know  when  private  power 
does  not  comply  with  the  qualification 
of  REA. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  had  an  amendment 
prepared  to  this  bill  which  I  could  not 
get  accepted  by  the  committee  because  it 
was  suggested  that  a  point  of  order  would 
lie  against  it.  Because  of  that  fact  I 
have  today  introduced  legislation  that 
would  call  on  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee to  take  action  in  this  area. 

In  answer  specifically  to  the  gentle- 
man, we  found  that  we  never  could  get 
anything  in  writing  from  REA.  You 
can  ask  the  cooperative  and  they  will  say 
the  power  companies  are  lying.  I  can- 
not take  the  position  on  either  side  un- 
less I  have  all  the  necessary  data.  When 
I  ask  REA  and  say.  "What  have  you  got 
in  writing  and  what  is  your  offer?"  I 
cannot  find  anything  in  writing  except 
in  a  few  instances.  To  correct  this  situa- 
tion. I  say  that  there  is  an  opportunity 
under  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act  for  a  hearing  examiner  to  hear  both 
sides  under  oath. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  REA  program  has 
become  the  most  controversial  program 
confronting  the  Congress  today.  It  has 
become  controversial  because  the  present 
Administrator  and  staff  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  are  using 
tills  program  to  build  a  Federal  empire 
and  to  advance  economic  philosophies 
in  a  manner  never  contemplated  or  in- 
tended by  the  drafters  of  the  1936  REA 

Act. 

The  situation.  In  my  opinion,  has 
reached  the  point  where  we  must  do 
something  to  bring  this  freewheeling 
Federal  agency  under  control.  I  think 
we  owe  it  to  our  constituents,  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation,  to  demonstrate  in 
some  concrete  fashion  that  our  great 
system  of  checks  and  balances  can  and 
does  function  when  the  need  arises. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  as  I  men- 
tioned, I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
which  I  think  is  eminently  reasonable 
and  which  will.  I  hope,  do  something  to 
restore  some  semblance  of  rationality  In 
the  REA.  program  as  well  as  provide  a 
measure  of  restraint  and  control  over  the 
REA  Administrator. 

My  bin  is  directed  at  two  key  phases 
of  the  REA  program.  The  first  phase 
relates  to  the  granting  of  generation  and 
transmission  loans.  The  second  phase 
relates  to  the  question  of  the  Interest 
rate  on  REA  loans. 

It  is  In  the  granting  of  G.  &  T.  loans 
where  the  Administrator  has  been  par- 
ticularly guilty  of  deviating  from  the  in- 
tent of  the  law  as  originally  spelled  out 
by  Congress.  Aided  by  a  cloak  of  secrecy 
he  has  been  able  to  make  G.  &  T.  loans 
during  the  past  18  months  which  go  com- 
pletely contrary  to  the  Intent  of  the  law. 
He  has  made  these  loans  not  as  an  un- 
biased Administrator  with  a  broad  re- 
spon.sibility  to  the  public  but  as  a  parti- 
san advocate  of  an  economic  philosophy 
which  I  believe  the  American  public  is 
opposed  to — the  philosophy  of  expanding 
the  role  of  government  In  our  lives. 

I  would  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  bill  Introduced  in  the  other 
body  earlier  this  week  which  is  designed 
to  remove  the  secrecy  from  the  opera- 
tions of  Government  acencies.  This  bill 
has  been  sponsored  by  14  Senators  and  in 
a  statement  they  have  issued  they  point 
out  that  "the  public  is  helpless  if  it  can- 
not obtain  the  facts  about  its  govern- 
ment." I  cannot  think  of  any  non-de- 
fen.se  aeency  whore  this  is  more  true  than 
In  the  REA  today. 

I  would  also  r>oint  to  the  comments  of 
the  former  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  as  reported 
in  the  Star  on  June  4.  Mr.  Minow  urged 
the  President  to  divide  the  FCC's  func- 
tions between  a  single  Administrator  to 
b"-  responsible  for  policy  decisions  and  an 
administrative  court  to  conduct  hearings 
and  render  judicial  decisions  on  industry 
controversies.  He  maintained,  and  I 
asrree  with  him,  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
an  Administrator  to  be  a  good  judge  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  a  good  legislator 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and  a  good 
Administrator  on  Friday,  While  REA  is 
not  a  regulatory  agency,  it  seems  evident 
to  me  that  some  separation  of  functions 
Is  called  for. 

In  order  to  provide  the  safeguard  that 
events  have  Indicated  is  now  necessary, 
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my  bill  proposes  that  any  future  G.  &  T. 
loans  cannot  be  approved  until  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  held  a  public 
hearing  in  which  all  interested  parties 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  appear  and 
testify.  This  hearing  is  to  be  conducted 
by  hearing  examiners  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  section  11  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  and  it  provides  for  app>eal 
to  the  courts. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  review  pro- 
cedure set  forth  in  my  bill  is  that  which 
was  proposed  by  a  special  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Judicial  Conference  set  up 
in  1942.  This  committee  was  appointed 
pursuant  to  a  request  by  Chief  Justice 
Stone  for  a  study  of  the  review  procedure 
of  administrative  agency  orders.  This 
committee,  composed  of  a  distinguished 
group  of  judges,  after  3  years  of  careful 
study  and  consideration  evolved  a  mode 
of  judicial  review  designed  to  provide  the 
most  expeditious  and  satisfactory  means 
of  disposing  of  these  cases. 

This  method  fits  the  present  problem 
perfectly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  consider  that  my  bill 
is  eminently  reasonable.  It  does  not  say 
to  the  Administrator  that  he  shall  not 
make  any  such  G.  &  T.  loans  in  future, 
but  It  does  spell  out  certain  procedures 
and  criteria  which  he  shall  follow  in 
making  these  loans  so  that  at  the  very 
least  he  has  to  establish  a  sound  Justi- 
fication for  his  actions.  This  objective 
Is  in  keeping  with  the  Justification  used 
by  Congress  In  passing  this  act.  It  was, 
perhaps,  most  clearly  stated  by  an 
earlier  Administrator  of  the  REA,  Mr. 
Claude  Wickard,  In  1950,  when  he  said: 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
will  make  loans  to  finance  the  initial  con- 
struction of  generation  facilities  and  trans- 
mission facilities  only  under  the  following 
conditions:  (a)  where  no  adequate  and  de- 
pendable source  of  power  Is  available  In 
the  area  to  meet  the  borrower's  needs,  or 
(b)  where  the  rates  offered  by  the  existing 
power  sources  would  result  in  a  higher  cost 
of  power  to  the  borrowers  than  the  cost 
from  facilities  financed  by  REA. 

Some  time  later,  Mr.  Wickard  wrote 
an  article  which  also  contains  a  very 
clear  expression  of  intent  of  the  RELA 
which  I  would  like  to  quote: 

The  Congress,  by  expressing  endorsement 
of  the  REA  policy.  Indicates  that  G.  &  T. 
loans  shall  be  used  to  help  the  farmers  of 
America  get  electric  power  in  tlie  most  re- 
liable manner  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
For  REA  to  deviate  from  this  policy — either 
by  refusing  to  make  loans  or  by  making 
those  that  do  not  meet  the  requirements — 
would  obviously  be  contrary  to  the  will  of 
the  people  as  expressed  through  the  Con- 
gress. 

Another  section  of  my  bill  calls  for  an 
amendment  to  the  act  to  restate  the  cri- 
teria for  the  granting  of  G.  fc  T.  loans. 
I  think  this  is  extremely  Important  In 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
Administrator  has  seen  fit  to  modify 
the  criteria  as  originally  spelled  out  and 
as  quoted  by  Mr.  Wickard  above.  The 
present  Administrator  is  using  the  G. 
&  T.  program  to  build  steam  plants  to 
augment  Federal  hydroelectric  power. 
He  is  using  them  as  a  weapon  against  es- 
tablished electric  companies  not  neces- 
sarily to  get  a  lower  cost  of  power — but 
actually  to  put  electric  companies  out 
of  business. 


The  so-called  third  criterion  which  the 
Administrator  adopted  in  1961,  is  the 
kind  of  device  which  can  be  used  with 
far-reaching  consequences  by  any  Ad- 
ministrator who  so  chooses.  Congress 
carmot  stand  by  idly  and  let  this  pass. 
My  bill  seeks  to  correct  this  situation. 

Finally,  In  the  very  sensitive  area  of 
the  interest  rate  on  REA  loans,  my  bill 
proposes  a  course  which  I  believe  solves 
this  diflBcult  problem  in  a  manner  that 
Is  fair  to  all.  It  will  Insure  that  the 
farmer  for  whom  this  program  was  In- 
tended will  continue  to  derive  the  benefit 
of  2 -percent  money.  What  my  bill  pro- 
poses Is  to  leave  all  distribution  loans — 
and  bear  In  mind  that  this  is  primarily 
the  kind  of  loan  REA  is  supposed  to  be 
making — at  the  2-percent  rate.  But  un- 
der my  bill  all  generation  and  transmis- 
sion loans  will  have  to  be  computed  at  an 
interest  rate  that  is  comparable  to  the 
rate  paid  by  the  Treasury  on  its  market- 
able obligations  which  bear  maturity 
dates  comparable  to  the  35-year  period 
of  REA  loans. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  the 
interest  on  long-term  Treasury  money  is 
somewhere  in  the  area  of  4  percent. 
When  Congress  set  the  rate  at  2  percent 
in  1944,  it  had  no  intention  whatsoever 
of  making  this  permanent.  Neverthe- 
less, we  in  Congress  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  be  mislead  into  accepting  the 
2-percent  interest  rate  as  something  un- 
alterable. The  legislative  history  shows 
that  this  is  not  true.  I  wsint  to  state 
again,  very  emphatically,  that  my  bill 
does  not  change  the  rate  for  distribution 
loans  from  the  present  2  percent.  It 
changes  the  rate  only  for  generation  and 
transmission  loans  w-hich  now  are  being 
used  more  and  more  for  purposes  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  rural  or  farm 
electrification  and  to  benefit  nonfarm. 
nom-ural  customers  and  commerce  and 
industry. 

One  of  the  problems  that  has  con- 
fronted those  of  us  who  are  genuinely 
concerned  about  the  direction  In  which 
REA  Is  going  is  that  when  this  question 
of  what  to  do  about  REA  comes  up  year 
after  year  in  connection  with  the 
agency's  requests  for  money,  we  are  told 
that  correcting  the  situation  Is  a  matter 
for  the  legislative  committees  and  not 
the  appropriations  committees.  Here  is 
the  opportunity  in  my  bill  to  get  this 
matter  before  a  legislative  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  veil  of  secrecy  shrouds 
this  entire  agency.  We  cannot  find  out 
the  real  truth.  We  find  that  they  avoid 
putting  In  the  record  and  the  proceed- 
ings In  which  they  have  these  negotia- 
tions as  to  what  is  a  fair  and  reason- 
able rate.  It  Is  a  terrible  thing  to  have 
cooperatives  maligning  the  private  power 
companies  for  not  coming  up  with  a 
reasonable  rate  when  they  do  not  specify 
what  they  regard  as  a  reasonable  rate. 

I  can  cite  some  examples  here  where 
they  are  completely  off  base. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. At  this  very  moment  the  private 
utility  companies  of  this  Nation  are  pay- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
taxes  to  the  Federal  Government  In 
order  that  the  REA  might  exist. 

Mr.  MICHEL.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  mean  that  is  the 
tragedy  of  what  is  going  on. 
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Mr.  MICHEL.    I  may  say  that  down  In 
Florida  an  REA  co-op  bid  on  power  to 
the  Eglln  Air  Force  Base.    The  Air  Force 
gave  a  rural  electrification  cooperative 
the  contract  to  build  lines  parallel  to  a 
private   utility   to   the  Eglln  Air  Force 
Base  because  the  Air  Force  In  determin- 
ing the  low  bid  did  not  take  Into  account 
the  fact  that  the  co-op  got  2-percent 
money  and  that  It  did  not  pay  taxes. 
If  they  took  that  into  account,  they  could 
not  conceivably  be  competitive  with  pri- 
vate   power   companies   in    distributing 
power  to  Eglin  Air  Force  Base.    That  is 
one  example.     Let  me  cite  another  one. 
In  Iowa,  where  the  REA  directors  and 
ofHcers  have  used  money  to  build  their 
own  houses  at  a  rate  of  4  percent  while 
the  commercial  banks  in  the  area  ob- 
viously could  not  lend  money  for  home 
mortgages  at  4  percent.    That  is  wrong. 
I  can  cite  a  case  in  Arkansas  where, 
frankly,    the    rural    electrification    was 
completely  off  base  on   the  amount  of 
money  that  would  be  charged  in  mills  per 
kilowatt  hour  as  against  what  the  private 
power  company  could  supply  in  justifica- 
tion for  a  generation  and  transmission 
loan. 

Just  yesterday  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  other  body  in 
open  hearings  the  chairman  of  the 
Southwest  Power  Administration  in  testi- 
fying was  interrogated  along  these  lines 
by  the  very  able  and  astute  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender].  Following  are 
portions  of  that  uncorrected  testimony. 
The  testimony  follows  : 

CoixoQUT    Betwxki*    Senator    Ellxmder    and 
DoucLAa    Wkioht.    Administeatos    of    the 

SOtTTHWESTKKN   Powm    ADMINISTEATION   RE- 

OAJtoiNG  RKA  Loan  to  Upshuu  Coopek.\ttvi 
or  OrLMVt.  Tes. 

Mr  WaicHT  Now.  gentlemen,  mine  is  not 
the  decision  as  to  whether  REA  should  build 
a  generating  plant  or  not.  But  I  would  tell 
you  what  those  people  (Upshur  Co-op)  could 
have  bought  for  under  tills  contract  that  we 
made  available  to  them.  (Mr.  Wright  Is  re- 
ferring here  to  the  Texas-Louisiana  contract 
where  SWPA  power  is  wheeled  to  cooperatives 
by  private  companies.)  They  could  have 
bought  It  for  6.2  mills  and 
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Mr.  WtiOHT  My  Judgment  Is  that  IX  they 
do  It  for  8  or  7.5  to  8  mills  a  kilowatt-hour, 
they   will   be   doing  mighty   well. 

Senator  EtxcMSBt.  So  If  that  plan  should 
go  through.  In  order  to  be  able  to  receive 
this  loan.  It  will  simply  mean  that  the  users 
of  the  electricity  that  they  serve  will  have 
to  pay  more  than  they  were  now  paying  for 
obtaining  thU  electricity  from  privately 
owned  utilities,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
the  Southwestern  Louisiana  Co-op — would 
you  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  Wright.  That  Is  correct. 


Senator  Ellendib.  Well,  is  that  as  cheap  or 
cheaper  than  If  they  were  to  generate  It? 

Mr.  WaicHT.  I  know  of  no  generation  sta- 
tion, no  a.  St  T.  In  the  country  who  without 
a  great  deal  of  benefit  through  Integration 
with  companies  that  deliver  power  cheaper 
than  8  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 

COLLOQUY   ON   PROPOSED   $54    MILLION   REA   LOAN 
TO  LOUISIANA   ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVI 

Mr.  Wright.  They  (the  cooperative)  have 
been  offered  a  rate  of  6.5  mills  a  kilowatt- 
hour  on  a  10-year  contract  without  fuel 
adjustment.  One  of  the  cooperatives  In  Lou- 
isiana. I  believe  the  largest  In  the  world, 
has  signed  such  a  contract  and  Is  receiving 
Its  power  at  that  rate.  Now,  I  am  told  that 
gas  prices  are  stabilized — and  I  was  rather 
amazed  that  that  stabilization  happened  at 
the  time  that  I  was  to  appear  before  this 
Appropriations  Committee — but  they  are  sta- 
bilized now  In  the  gulf  coast  area  to  where 
even  the  6  5  mill  rate  offer  may  be  changed  to 
a  sU-and-a-quarter-mlll  rate  offer  •  •  •. 
Now.  answering  your  question.  Mr  Senator. 
as  to  whether  or  not — I  think  they  can  gen- 
erate It  and  with  all  the  advantages  they 
can  secure  from  us  In  competition  with 
the  6  5  or  6  4  mill  rate — my  Judgment  is  that 
they  cannot. 

Senator  BLLENoni.  Well,  what  Is  your  opin- 
ion as  to  the  cheapest  they  could  manufac- 
ture It  or  produce  It? 


This  loan  was  made  under  the  third 
criteria  which  just  says.  *To  protect  the 
integrity  or  effectiveness  and  security  of 
the  co-op."     I  think  that  is  wrong 

Mr.  BECKER.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  cut  out  one  part  of  this  bill,  on  the 
REA.  and  I  will  be  able  to  substantiate  it 
by  a  statement  in  the  report  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  shall  offer 
the  amendment  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  in  the  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  today,  in  addi- 
tion to  providing  for  an  open  hearing. 
so  that  the  Congress  and  the  general 
public  can  get  the  facts,  we  are  not  elim- 
inating the  authorization  of  moneys  or 
eliminating  the  generation  and  trans- 
mission program  but  only  requiring  that 
the  REA  prove  their  case  in  the  public 
light. 

I  also  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  in  my  bill.  I  provide  for  the  contin- 
uation of  2-percent  money  for  distribu- 
tion lines  but  loans  for  generation  and 
transmission  will  be  at  the  going  rate  of 
interest.  When  the  REA  Act  was  first 
enacted,  it  was  to  give  electricity  to  the 
farmer.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  the 
farms  now  are  electrified  and  today  we 
see  that  out  of  this  $400  million  that  was 
appropriated  last  year.  65  percent  is  go- 
ing not  for  distribution  but  rather  for 
generation  and  transmission.  I  say  it 
is  wrong,  particularly  when  these  loans 
are  granted  under  the  third  criteria  as 
against  the  first  and  second  which  I  feel 
are  reasonably  good  grounds  upon  which 
to  grant  loans. 

At  this  point  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
anyone  who  has  any  questions. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield:' 

Mr  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred early  during  the  debate  to  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill,  near  the  top  of  page  17. 
and  also  to  language  in  the  committee 
report  which  appears  at  about  the  center 
of  page  25  thereof. 

This  language  in  the  committee  report 
is  particularly  Intriguing  to  me.  because 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture I  can  report  that  our  committee 
has  recently  reported  out  a  cotton  bill 
which  would  authorize  a  subsidy  to  other 
than  the  producer.  po.s5ibIy  the  mill,  and 
in  the  committee  report  on  page  25  are 
these  words: 

For  example,  an  Increased  domestic  con- 
sumption of  1  million  bales  of  cotton  alone 
would  save  the  taxpayers  some  »30  million 
or  more  per  year. 

It  is  curious  that  the  language  which 
appears  on  page  17  of  the  bill  would 
authorize  the  transfer  of  $25  million  to 


the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  be 
iised  to  increase  domestic  consumption 
of  any  farm  commodity.  But  the  first 
farm  commodity  mentioned  in  the  com- 
mittee report  is  cotton.  It  is  also  inter- 
esting to  note  that  a  bale  of  cotton  weighs 
500  pounds.  A  subsidy  of  5  cents  a 
pound  would  figure  out  at  $25  a  bale 
Using  the  1 -million  bale  figure  which 
is  used  on  page  25  of  the  committee  re 
port,  multiplied  by  $25  per  bale,  it  would 
come  out  exactly  to  $25  million. 

My  question  is  this:  Does  it  appear  to 
the  gentleman  possible  that  this  is  an 
example  of  legislating  with  an  appro- 
priation bill  and  authorizing  a  $25  mil- 
lion cotton  subsidy  program  here  today 
even  despite  the  fact  that  the  Committee' 
on  Agriculture  has  taken  action  to  re- 
port out  similar  legislation  on  which  the 
House  itself  has  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity  to  work  its  will  on  the  enabling  leg. 
islation? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  may  I  say  that  I 
raised  the  question  with  my  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  WhittenI  earlier  in  the 
debate.  I  do  not  believe  I  did  it  nearly 
as  well  as  the  gentleman,  who  is  much 
more  knowledgeable  on  the  cotton  facet 
than  I  am. 

May  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee again  to  develop  this?  I  would 
have  to  say  frankly  that  if  we  are  doing 
what  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr, 
Findley]  says  can  conceivably  be  done 
by  this  appropriation  bill,  then  I  will 
have  to  raise  a  point  of  order  against 
this  language.  And.  if  we.  through  fail- 
ure to  say  specifically  that  this  does  not 
permit  them  to  do  it.  then  all  the  more 
imperative  it  is  to  strike  this,  for  it  repre- 
sents an  open  invitation  for  them  to  do 
exactly  what  a  lot  of  us  do  not  want  to 
see  done. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  may  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  as  he  well  knows,  that  he  is 
privileged  to  do  that  which  he  feels 
called  upon  to  do,  and  this  includes  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr 
Findley  1. 

However,  may  I  point  out  that  under 
existing  law.  section  32  provides  for  vari- 
ous things.  The  reason  that  this  was  in 
the  report  last  year  was  an  effort  in  try- 
ing to  get  some  control— we  provided 
this  year  that  they  report  what  they  had 
to  us  where  we  could  limit  what  was  used 
and  what  it  was  used  for. 

Section  32  itself  provides  for  the  funds 
and  for  what  they  will  be  used.  The 
other  provision  has  to  do  with  wheat 
and  corn  and  all  the  other  commodities, 
but  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  unlimited  authority  now  to  sell 
those  commodities  in  world  markets  at 
whatever  loss  they  care  to  take. 

The  bill  which  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findley  1  is  talking  about 
would  authorize  this.  They  are  already 
authorized  under  the  law  to  sell  in  the 
world  market  and  take  just  as  big  a  lo.ss 
as  they  want  to.  but  we  will  be  taking  up 
the  restoration  of  the  capital  impair- 
ment the  following  year.  The  bill  which 
the  gentleman  talks  about  would  pro- 
vide for  a  domestic  subsidy  of  $42.50  a 
bale  on  cotton,  and  I  have  reference  to 
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the  use  of  Import  duties.  Here  they  are 
limited.  That  Is  what  It  amounts  to 
other  than  Increasing  consumption  by  1 
million  bales,  without  that  $42.50  per 
bale,  or  without  exporting  it  at  a  loss. 
That  is  the  beet  Investment  you  could 
make,  and  I  can  prove  It  However,  that 
does  not  prevent  the  gentleman  from 
moving  to  strike  out  that  language. 
But  if  the  gentleman  strikes  It  out,  he 
Is  then  leaving  it  where  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  the  authority 
and  direction  under  the  law  to  sell  it 
in  world  trade  for  what  it  will  bring 
and  it  will  cost  about  four  or  five  times 
as  much. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  But  they  do  not  have 
the  power  under  the  law  now  to  pay 
a  subsidy  in  order  to  make  it  competi- 
tive? 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  No. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Under  this  they  could 
get  subsidized? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  this,  and 
I  do  not  mean  to  exclude  cotton,  it  is 
just  one  of  the  basic  commodities  for 
which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion has  large  amounts.  I  would  not 
say  that  section  32  does  not  permit  it 
now.  It  is  rather  broad  in  the  authority 
that  exists  now  as  to  how  they  could 
go  about  making  use  of  these  funds 
through  increased  use.  They  could 
make  payments  to  farmers  to  maintain 
income.  If  a  point  of  order  is  made  to 
this.  I  will  argue  the  point  on  several 
grounds,  but  that  would  strike  the  thing 
that  is  mo.st  beneficial  in  this  provision. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  If  no  point  of  order 
is  raised  and  it  is  left  as  is.  conceivably 
we  could  have  a  ridiculous  situation.  We 
have  shown  in  the  utilization  laboratory 
at  Peoria  that  you  cannot  convert  corn 
into  alcohol  and  use  it  as  a  gasoline  or 
something  else  for  less  than  45  cents  a 
gallon.  Under  this  language,  the  depart- 
ment, could  be  using  some  of  this  money 
to  prove  a  point  which  has  been  proven 
to  be  impractical. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  if  he  has  the  time,  this  is  the 
law  now. 

They  csm  use  all  of  that.  If  you  strike 
the  whole  thing  out,  they  still  have  the 
section  32  funds.  The  section  is  an 
important  one. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minuter  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Jensen  1. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
want  to  command  the  chairman  of  this 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  WhittenI.  and  give  equal 
praise  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  HoRANl.  the  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  as  well  as  all  of  the 
members  of  this  committee. 

This  bill  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
appropriation  bills  to  handle  because  It 
involves  so  many  facets  of  things  that 
must  be  dealt  with  by  this  committee  in 
the  farflung  fields  Involving  feed,  food, 
and  price,  as  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  already  explained. 

You  have  heard  other  members  ex- 
plain that  only  about  one-half  of  $6 
billion  herein  recommended  will  accrue 
directly  to  the  benefit  of  our  farmers  and 
why  It  all  In  fact  accrues  to  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people. 


I  am  sure  if  every  Member  will  read 
the  report  on  the  bill  which  the  commit- 
tee has  submitted,  they  will  agree  that 
this  committee  has  done  a  good  job  In 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  There  are 
a  few  items  in  this  bill  which  I  feel  could 
be  less,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  as  good  a 
bill  as  any  group  of  Members  could  de- 
vise under  present  circumstances. 

However,  I  do  feel  that  the  requests  In 
this  bill  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice have  been  pruned  a  little  too  much 
since  this  bill  provides  that  the  SCS 
shall  absorb  40  percent  of  the  pay  raise 
which  Congress  passed  last  year. 

They  have,  however,  increased  in  fiscal 
year  1964  the  funds  for  small  watersheds 
and  for  new  soil  conservation  districts 
which  come  into  being  constantly  every 
year.  We  now  have  2.950  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  Each  one  of  those  districts 
generally  comprises  a  county,  and  more 
districts  are  coming  in  annually.  So.  it 
is  only  right  and  proper  that  more  funds 
should  be  and  must  be  appropriated  to 
man  the  new  offices.  The  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  always  does  a  good  job  with 
the  money  appropriated.  Some  Members 
may  be  surprised  to  know  that  many  of 
our  larger  cities  have  for  years  called  on 
SCS  to  show  them  how  to  consei've  their 
liquid  gold  called  water,  one  of  our  great 
national  problems. 

I  must  say  that  had  every  other  nation 
in  this  world  put  into  effect  a  program  of 
soil  and  moisture  conservation  as  we  did 
37  years  ago  in  the  United  States, 
the  World  Food  Conference,  which 
is  being  held  in  Washington  at  this 
time  with  delegates  here  from  100 
nations  would  not  be  held.  As  I  have 
looked  around  the  so-called  underde- 
veloped countries  of  this  world  I  quickly 
discovered,  as  everyone  has  discovered, 
that  in  every  country  that  forgot  years 
and  years  ago  that  their  soil  would  wear 
away,  wash  away,  and  erode  away  to  the 
end,  that  most  of  their  land  Is  now  un- 
productive. There,  hunger  strife  prevails. 
I  only  hope  that  the  great  powerful  land 
barons  in  those  countries,  who  own  most 
of  the  land,  will  awaken  to  the  fact  that 
they  must  conserve  and  build  up  their 
soil  in  such  a  manner  that  their  land 
will  be  more  productive  and  thus  hunger 
will  disappear  in  a  very  few  years.  If 
they  will  do  that  even  the  cold  war  will 
just  that  soon  be  ended. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Jensen  1. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  clos- 
ing I  must  give  credit  to  the  American 
farmer  who.  during  the  war.  was  urged  to 
produce,  produce,  and  produce  and  whose 
sons,  millions  of  them,  went  to  war. 
They  produced  a  greater  supply  of  food, 
feed,  and  fiber  during  the  war  than  was 
ever  produced  before  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  Many  older  farmers,  their 
younger  sons,  daughters,  and  wives 
worked  in  the  field  around  the  clock  to 
feed  and  clothe  all  America  and  about 


half  of  the  other  people  of  the  world,  our 
allies,  for  which  all  should  be  forever 
grateful.  And  since  then  the  farmer 
still  produces  such  quantities  of  food, 
feed,  and  fll)er  that  we  have  built  up 
this  price-depressing  surplus  of  farm 
commodities,  which  has  for  the  last 
decade  produced  an  80-cent  farm  dollar. 

Mr.  Chairman,  along  with  19  other 
Members  of  the  House  from  agricultural 
districts,  I  recently  introduced  a  wheat 
and  feed -grain  bill. 

I  explained  the  provisions  of  my  bill — 
see  page  10087  in  the  Record  of  June  4— 
and,  by  the  way,  my  good  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  BroitwellI, 
an  Iowa  farmowner,  joined  me  in  intro- 
ducing an  identical  bill.  It  is  more  lib- 
eral than  the  other  bills  introduced  at 
that  time.  It  will  in  effect  pay  the 
farmer,  in  kind,  quite  liberally.  For 
each  acre  of  com  that  the  farmers  take 
out  of  production,  they  will  be  paid  on 
an  average  in  kind  of  around  $78  per 
acre,  and  for  wheat  about  $65  per  acre. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Natches]  such  time  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  join  with  my  chairman  in  his 
comments  concerning  a  new  member  on 
this  committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Addabbo].  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Add.\bbo]  is  one  of 
the  great  Members  of  the  House  and  is 
rendering  real  service  on  our  committee. 
He  is  certainly  not  only  serving  his  con- 
stituents well,  but  he  is  serving  his  whole 
State  and  this  entire  section  of  the 
United  States  in  a  very  capable  manner. 

This  bill  contains  a  recommendation 
of  the  sum  of  $5,979,457,000  for  fiscal 
year  1964.  This  bill  provides  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  the  operation  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  activities. 

Agriculture  has  advanced  more  in  the 
past  50  years  in  this  country  than  in  all 
the  prior  years  of  our  history.  Govern- 
ment and  industry  have  furnished  the 
research  that  is  constantly  improving 
our  plants  and  animals,  providing  bet- 
ter management  of  soil  and  water,  dis- 
covering new  uses  for  farm  products, 
and  devising  new  and  better  methods  of 
transporting,  storing,  marketing,  and 
merchandising  farm  products.  For  6.8 
million  workers  on  3  6  million  farms, 
agriculture  is  a  job  and  a  way  of  life. 

Today  1  farmworker  in  the  United 
States  supplies  food  and  fiber  for  27  peo- 
ple; 8  were  supplied  by  1  worker  in  1920. 

Population  is  increasing  and  per  capi- 
ta food  output  is  still  inadequate  in  many 
countries.  For  3  billion  people  in  the 
world,  American  agriculture  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  abundant  production 
and  one  proof  of  our  successful  demo- 
cratic system. 

One  hour  of  farm  labor  in  this  coun- 
try produces  more  than  four  times  as 
much  food  and  other  crops  as  it  did  in 
1920.  Today,  crop  production  is  70  per- 
cent higher  per  acre,  and  output  per 
breeding  animal  is  90  percent  greater. 
Our  total  agricultural  assets  amount  to 
$214  billion,  which  is  equal  to  nearly 
two -thirds  of  the  market  value  of  all 
corporation  stocks  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

The  average  farm  has  grown  from  134 
acres  In  1880  to  325  acres  in  1963.    We 
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are  farming  380  million  acres.  As  farm 
mechanization  grows,  farmers  are  able 
to  handle  more  land.  Each  day  our 
farmer  is  becoming  more  specialized. 
Most  of  our  farms  are  still  family  units, 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  farmers  own 
their  farms  In  whole  or  in  part  today 
than  ever  before.  In  our  50  States  there 
are  some  2.3  billion  acres  of  land;  80  per- 
cent of  this  land  is  agricultural — includ- 
ing forests. 

Since  1949,  retail  prices  of  farm  foods 
have  gone  up  13  percent  and  nonfood 
living  costs  have  gone  up  31  percent. 
We  do  have  a  surplus  of  certain  com- 
modities, and  we  are  strong  enough  to 
manage  and  own  our  surplus. 

We  all  know  that  we  are  in  a  race  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  outer  space,  but  this 
does  not  apply  to  agriculture.  Our  coun- 
try today  is  the  strongest,  most  produc- 
tive, and  wealthiest  nation  on  earth ;  and 
in  the  field  of  agriculture  we  have  un- 
questioned superiority. 

A  battle  is  being  waged  by  the  Soviet 
Union  against  agricultural  underproduc- 
tion and  food  scarcities.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  growing  at  a  rate  of  3 '2  to  4 
million  a  year  and  it  is  becoming  more 
urbanized. 

It  is  true  that  the  Russian  has  to  fight 
more  against  the  climate  than  our  farm- 
er To  overcome  this  hardship,  chemical 
fertilizer  would  go  a  long  way,  but  they 
are  still  far  behind  us  in  attempting  to 
Increase  their  yield  per  acre. 

They  are  unable  to  produce  enough 
food,  regardless  of  the  number  of  people 
engaged  in  the  process. 

The  American  farmer  is  a  good  cus- 
tomer. He  spends  $28  to  $27  billion  eacia 
year  for  goods  and  services  to  produce 
crops  and  livestock.  He  also  sE>ends  an- 
other $15  billion  for  appliances,  machin- 
ery, furniture,  and  other  products. 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  large.st 
exporter  of  agricultural  products;  60 
million  acres  of  our  316  million  harvested 
acres  produce  for  export. 

At  least  half  of  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated in  this  bill  applies  directly  to 
l>eneflts  for  the  consumer.  As  the  result 
of  our  research  and  control  programs 
provided  for  under  this  bill,  the  people 
of  this  country  can  buy  food  with  con- 
fidence knowing  that  it  is  among  the 
safest,  cleanest,  and  most  wholesome  food 
in  the  world. 

This  bill  contains  money  both  for  agri- 
culture and  services  for  consumers.  It 
is  true  that  we  have  produced  a  surplus 
of  certain  commodities.  From  our 
abundance  we  are  sharing  with  our  chil- 
dren and  our  needy.  Funds  are  provided 
in  this  bill  for  our  school  lunch,  milk, 
food  stamp,  and  direct  distribution  of 
food  to  the  needy  programs.  The  school 
lunch  program  now  reaches  over  14  mil- 
lion children  in  64  000  schools.  In  the 
year  1961,  over  7  million  needy  persons 
received  food  through  the  direct  food  dis- 
tribution program  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Over  200.000  people  are  re- 
ceiving supplementary  food  purchasing 
power  through  the  pilot  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

In  considering  the  amount  carried  in 
this  bill,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  bene- 
fits to  be  received,  not  only  by  the  farmer 
but  by  all  of  the  people  in  this  country. 


Our  committee  recommends  this  bill 
to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  AddabboI,  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
first  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Cannon  1,  for  having  assigned 
me  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture 
and  Related  Agencies.  Second,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  my  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten],  for  his  won- 
derful presenUtion  on  this  legislation 
here  today  and  to  say  it  has  been  a  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  him  and  the  other 
able  Members,  on  both  sides,  on  this  sub- 
committee. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi,  a  subject  and 
Department  which  would  normally  hold 
only  limited  interest  for  a  Representa- 
tive from  a  city  district  has  been  clearly 
explained  and  I  have  been  brought  to  a 
fuller  understanding,  under  his  experi- 
enced guidance  through  many  weeks  of 
extensive  hearings. 

I  know  every  Member  of  this  House, 
after  reading  through  the  comprehen- 
sive report  on  this  appropriation  bill. 
will  better  understand  the  importance 
and  the  far-reaching  necessity  and  work 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
how  this  appropriation  not  only  di- 
rectly affects  the  farmer  but  also,  just 
as  directly  and  perhaps  more  so.  the 
consumer. 

True,  the  consumer  pays  most  of  the 
bill,  but  this  entire  program  costs  each 
person  about  $10  per  year  for  which  the 
consumer  receives  the  safest  and  most 
wholesome  food  available  anywhere. 
For  this  food  he  pays  only  about  20  per- 
cent of  his  income,  whereas  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  world  most  people  must 
spend  half  or  more  of  their  available  in- 
come on  food. 

How  does  the  consumer  also  benefit 
under  this  appropriation?  Through  re- 
search we  receive  better  quality  and 
more  wholesome  foods.  Through  re- 
search, plant  and  livestock  diseases  are 
eradicated,  saving  the  consumer  the  ad- 
ditional cost  that  would  of  necessity  have 
to  be  added  on  because  of  crop  or  live- 
stock losses  resulting  from  diseased  prod- 
ucts. Through  research,  additional  local 
and  foreign  markets  can  be  found  for 
our  products  and  our  surpluses  can  be 
better  utilized. 

Throueh  soil  and  water  con.servation. 
watershed  and  flood  control  programs, 
our  future  generations  will  be  assured  of 
good  lands  and  water  supply. 

This  appropriation  further  directly 
aids  the  consumer  in  providing  special 
milk  and  school  lunch  programs  for  our 
children.  It  provides  for  the  food  stamp 
program,  utilizing  our  surplus  foods  for 
our  needy. 

Yes.  this  bill  also  carries  the  cost  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
which  deals  with  our  farm  surpluses, 
but  this  appropriation  is  for  programs 
passed  by  the  previous  Congress  and  is 
needed  to  fulfill  previous  commitments. 
and  those  opposing  subsidies  must  look 
to  oppose  future  legislation,  not  this  ap- 


propriation—for  the  Government  and 
the  Congress  must  fulfill  its  previous 
obligations. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  rural  area 
development,  farm  housing,  and  housing 
for  Uie  elderly— programs  just  as  neces- 
sary for  the  farm  areas  as  for  the  city 
areas.  These  programs  further  aid  tiie 
city  dweller,  for  if  opportunity  for  de- 
cent living  is  not  afforded  to  the  rural 
area  dweller,  he  then  moves  to  the  city 
and  adds  to  the  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment, welfare,  et  cetera. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  believe,  since  the  de- 
feat of  the  last  wheat  referendum,  we 
are  fast  approaching  a  serious  crisis 
We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  farmers 
who  desire  support  prices  without  strict 
controls,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
siuners  who  feel  there  should  be  no  price 
support  programs  at  all. 

I  believe  the  farmers  must  realize  that 
we  live  in  a  dependent  society — their 
existence  depends  on  the  consumer  and 
the  consumer  must  realize  that  his  food 
supply  and  cost  and  the  actual  security 
of  this  Nation  depends  on  the  farmer. 

The  facts  have  proven  that,  at  pres- 
ent, less  than  15  i>ercent  of  our  total 
population  produces  the  necessary  food 
and  fiber  to  supply  the  balance  of  our 
population.  Each  year  this  farm  pop- 
ulation decreases.  To  remain  a  strong 
nation  we  must  be  able  to  produce  our 
own  needs.  Therefore,  we  cannot  aflord 
to  destroy  our  farming  society  and  must 
take  steps  to  give  it  an  adequate  living 
standard. 

Labor  is  protected  by  a  minimum  wage 
law — so  farmers'  income  must  be.  I  be- 
lieve, also  so  protected.  However,  the 
farmer  must  remember  labor  receives 
pay  for  what  it  produces  and  if  there 
is  an  over  amount  of  production  there 
is  unemployment.  So,  the  farmer.  I  be- 
lieve, is  entitled  to  a  fair  and  reasonable 
income  and  should  be  protected,  but  if 
he  wishes  this  protection,  he  should  only 
produce  what  is  required  for  consump- 
tion and  for  storage,  only  that  which 
is  necessary  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency. 

The  alternative  of  continued  overpro- 
duction and  no  price  supports  would  bo 
the  destruction  of  our  small  farmers  and 
then  price  fixing  by  large  cooperatives 
or  the  complete  destruction  of  our  farm- 
ing society,  resulting  in  our  becoming 
an  importing  Nation  instead  of  an  ex- 
porting and  self -producing  Nation.  Also 
greater  unemployment  in  the  cities  would 
result,  for  the  farmer  would  seek  employ- 
ment there. 

The  movement  from  the  farm  to  the 
cities  has  continually  increased  and  the 
farm  population,  just  in  the  last  year, 
has  again  gone  down  several  percent. 

It  IS  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  am  supporting  this  appropriation 
now  and  aeain  repeat  that  this  bill  does 
not  carry  any  price  support  funds  for 
future  programs,  but  covers  only  those 
which  have  been  previously  voted  by  the 
Congress  and  obligated  and  agreed  to  by 
the  Government  and  the  farmers. 

Mr.  HORAN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hokven]. 

Mr,  HOEJVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
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committee  on  the  adoption  of  the  lan- 
guage on  pages  28  and  29  of  the  com- 
mittee report  dealing  with  loyalty  pledges 
by  county  ASC  committees  and  the  high 
pressure  tactics  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  recent  wheat  referen- 
dum. 

The  language  to  which  I  refer  reads 
as  follows: 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee that  county  and  community  commit- 
teemen are  being  required  to  sign  statements 
that  they  will  support  the  programs  and 
policies  they  will  administer.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  this  requirement  Is  unwarranted 
and  Is  not  authorized.  It  has  subjected  the 
activities  of  the  Department  to  severe  par- 
tisan criticism  The  Secretary  should  dis- 
continue this  requirement. 

The  use  of  any  funds  provided  In  this  ap- 
propriation bin  In  an  effort  to  influence  the 
vote  of  any  participant  In  any  referendum 
on  any  proposed  farm  program  or  pending 
agricultural  legislation  Is  not  within  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  would  be  completely  unauthor- 
ized. 

This  language  very  concisely  reflects 
my  views  on  this  subject  and  it  is,   I 
feel,  indicative  of  the  position  of  most 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  who  introduced  legislation 
to  prohibit  loyalty  pledges  by  farmer- 
elected  committeemen  from  taking  force 
and  effect.     In  fact,  34  members  of  the 
committee  including  myself  introduced 
such  legislation.    These  resolutions  have 
been  referred  to  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  we  are 
urging   that   prompt  hearings   be  held. 
We  all  know  that  the  ASC  committee- 
men are  elected  by  their  own  neighbors 
and  are  not  employed  by  anyone  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    There 
IS  ample  existing  authority  to  remove 
them    for    cause    and.    moreover,    the 
farmers     themselves     could     oust     any 
county  committeeman  who  is  not  doing 
a  satisfactory  job  simply  by  not  reelect- 
ing him.    It  was  never  intended  by  the 
Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture should  seek  to  intimidate  or  coerce 
farmer-elected  committeemen  to  support 
any  specific  farm  program.    On  the  con- 
trary, the  Congress  intended  that  ASC 
county   committeemen  should   be   non- 
partisan   and    independent.      Secretary 
Freeman    by    his   administrative   order 
could  now  compel  these  farmer-elected 
committeemen    to   become    an   integral 
part  of  the  administration's  propaganda 
team  by  requiring  them  to  support  pro- 
grams which  they  and  their  farm  neigh- 
bors who  elected  them  might  fiatly  op- 
pose. 

So  I  think  it  is  high  time  for  Secre- 
tary Freeman,  in  the  light  of  the  com- 
mittee pronouncement  which  I  again 
commend,  to  rescind  the  insidious  regu- 
lation he  issued  on  March  1,  1963.  and 
I  call  on  him  to  do  so  to  conform  to 
the  overwhelming  expression  of  congres- 
sional opinion  shown  by  the  action  of 
at  least  35  House  Members  in  introduc- 
ing rescinding  resolutions  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  50-man  membership  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

There  still  remains,  however,  a  gray 
area  in  law  relating  to  the  use  of  Gov- 
ernment funds  to  influence  farmers  in 
national  referendums. 
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In  that  regard  I  want  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  a  recent 
statement  by  the  majority  leader  in  the 
other  body  as  reported  in  a  press  re- 
lease under  a  Lewistown,  Mont.,  heading 
on  June  2,  1963.  in  which  he  says,  among 
other  things,  as  follows : 

It  appeared  there  had  been  some  viola- 
tions of  Federal  law  by  Agricultural  De- 
partment personnel  In  an  attempt  to  In- 
fluence the  wheat  vote  of  May  21.  Some 
members  of  his  Department  apparently  have 
been  guilty  of  certain  violations,  and  If  there 
can  be  definite  proof  they  should  be  prose- 
cuted. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  regard- 
less of  who  he  may  be,  should  serve 
only  as  a  referee  in  the  referendums  set 
up  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  was  never  contemplated  that  he 
should  use  the  vast  facilities  of  his  De- 
partment and  the  taxpayers'  money  in 
trying  to  influence  the  results  of  the 
referendum  votes  one  way  or  another 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 
Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes 
Mr.  HOEVEN.  Now,  having  said  that, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  in  view  of  the 
pronouncement  and  statement  made  in 
the  committee  report  on  pages  28  and 
29  thereof,  how  does  the  gentleman  pro- 
pose to  implement  such  a  statement? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  may  I  say  that  this  situation  came 
up  last  year,  at  which  time  we  quoted  the 
code  .section  which  has  to  do  with  try- 
ing to  influence  Congress.  I  know  of  no 
criminal  statute  as  such  against  the  use 
of  personnel  to  influence  an  election  or 
referendum.  However,  it  was  the  feel- 
ing of  the  committee  that  any  such  ac- 
tion is  not  authorized  in  law.  nor  in  our 
appropi-iatiop  act.  Further,  the  Secre- 
tary's order  that  appeared.  I  believe, 
about  the  7th  of  March,  requiring  the 
signing  of  a  pledge,  we  personally  could 
find  no  authorization  for  any  such  re- 
quii-ement  and  so  advised  the  Depart- 
ment. 

I  say  that  we  advised  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  that  we  planned  to  put  in 
our  report  language  along  the  Une  which 
we  have  placed  in  it.  We  did  not  sub- 
mit the  language,  but  we  certainly  sub- 
mitted the  thought  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  I  have  evei-y  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Department  will  coop- 
erate with  us  in  carrying  out  the  intent 
expressed  by  the  subcommittee  on  be- 
half of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  had  in  mind  to  introduce 
an  amendment  on  page  19,  line  5  of  the 
bill  which  would  provide  that  no  part 
of  the  appropriation  provided  for  ad- 
ministrative expense  should  be  used  to 
pay  the  salaries  or  other  expenses  of 
any  persons  who  attempted  to  influence 
the  vote  of  any  participant  in  any  ref- 
erendum or  any  proposed  farm  program 
or  agricultural  legislation.  In  lieu  of 
offering  such  amendments,  will  the  gen- 
tleman assure  me  or  can  the  gentle- 
man give  me  any  hope  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  discontinue  the  requirement  for 
a  loyalty  oath? 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  so  far  as  my  vouching  for 
the  Department  or  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture personally,  I  cannot.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  Secretary  and 
the  Department  will  go  along  and  coop- 
erate with  the  expressed  intention  of 
Congress  as  has  been  expressed  by  sub- 
committee in  Its  repKjrt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  anticipate  that  some 
positive  action  will  be  taken  within  the 
near  future? 

Mr.  ■WHITTEN.     I  do. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  assurance. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven], 
and  call  to  the  gentleman's  attention  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Minne- 
apolis paper  entitled  "USDA  Accused  of 
Pressuring  Broadcasters."  A  memoran- 
dum was  sent  out,  signed  by  Ray  Fitz- 
gerald, deputy  administrator  of  State  and 
county  operations  of  ASC,  relative  to  use 
of  free  time  on  the  radio  and  television 
stations. 

This  article  is  well  documented  with 
instances,  which  article  I  think  should  be 
included  in  the  Record.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  agree.  I  would  like  to  include 
this  .<-tatement  with  the  testimony  and 
the  statements  which  have  been  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  today. 

USDA   Accused  of  Pressuring   Broadcasters 
(By  Charles  W.  Bailey) 

Washington,  D.C— The  Agriculture  De- 
partment ordered  Its  field  employees  to  "act 
aggressively"  in  seeking  free  radio  and  tele- 
vision time  during  the  recent  wheat  refer- 
endum campaign 

Instructions  from  Washington  to  State 
farm  program  offices  put  heavy  stress  on  the 
".special  obligation"  of  broadcasters  to  pro- 
vide "public  service"  time. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  stations  did  provide 
free  air  time  for  government  officials — from 
Agrlcultiu-e  Secretary  Orville  FYeeman  down 
to  State  and  county  farm  program  employ- 
ees— to  discuss  the  referendum. 

In  some  instances  the  stations  took  the 
initiative  in  setting  up  the  programs.  But 
in  others  government  ofliicials  sought  air 
time  and  in  some  cases  attempted  to  control 
program  format,  according  to  station  per- 
sonnel 

A  spot  check  of  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions serving  rural  areas,  made  by  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune  Washington  Bureau,  turned 
up  situations  like  the  following: 

The  Minnesota  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  (ASC)  Committee,  which 
supervises  Federal  farm  programs  in  the 
State,  appeared  on  an  "Open  Mike"  program 
on  WCCO  radio  in  Minneapolis. 

The  station  originally  proposed  a  program 
with  only  one  official  appearing,  but  the 
committee  insisted  on  having  all  four  mem- 
bers take  part. 

Jim  Bormann,  news  director  of  WCCO 
radio,  said  the  station  made  the  initial  sug- 
gestion to  the  MlnnesoU  ASC  committee 
after  deciding  not  to  use  a  Farm  Bureau-pre- 
pared tape  which  he  characterized  as  "pretty 
one  sided." 
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Bormann  said.  "We  offered  Ume  to  Ewlng 
(C.  UrtMui  Ewlng.  State  ASC  execuUve  direc- 
tor), and  be  accepted  In  writing.  Then  we 
got  a  call  from  the  chairman  of  the  State 
committee,  who  said  the  committee  had  met 
and  decided  that  all  four  members  should 
be  on  the  program.  We  agreed,  and  they 
all  took  part." 

(Members  of  the  ItClnneaota  ASC  commit- 
tee are  Milton  F.  Maxwell,  chairman,  and 
Bernard  M.  Wlchterman  and  Russell  A. 
Johnson.) 

After  the  program,  which  was  aired  the 
week  before  the  vote.  Bormarm  said  station 
officials  decided  to  present  their  own  pro- 
gram on  the  eve  of  the  referendvmi. 

This  was  done,  he  said,  with  the  WCCO 
farm  director  "laying  out  In  more  or  leas 
alphabetical  fashion  the  arguments  both  for 
and  against  the  program  " 

The  Tribune's  spot  check  also  revealed 
that: 

The  Indiana  ASC  Committee  asked  for 
and  obtained  "prlnie  time"  from  Ave  tele- 
vision stations  to  dlscxisa  the  referendum. 
Three  programs  ran  for  an  hour;  two  were 
half -hour  presentations. 

In  Louisville.  Ky  ,  station  WHAS  had  "seT- 
eral  inquiries  for  program  time"  from  the 
State  ASC  conmUttee.  Officials  of  the  radio 
station  said  they  turned  some  down  but 
did  present  "some  ASC  people"  In  discus- 
sions of  the  referendum. 

Another  Kentucky  radio  station.  WHOP  in 
Hopklnsvllle.  used  some  taped  material  from 
the  Department.  Including  a  special  sute- 
ment  by  Freeman.  The  station's  farm  direc- 
tor said  he  also  used  another  special  de- 
partment tape  carrying  proreferendum 
statements  from  persons  Identified  as  fann- 
ers In  the  major  wheat-producing  States. 

The  Agriculture  Department's  Information 
service  produced  several  of  these  'special* 
programs  on  tape  or  fllm.  with  Freeman.  ASC 
Administrator  Horace  Godfrey  and  Associate 
Administrator  Edwin  Janke  appearing  on 
them.  One  tape  went  to  about  500  stations. 
Departme'^t  offl-lals  say.  while  one  fllm  was 
sent  to  some  300  TV  stations. 

The  Indiana  State  ASC  conmilttee  pre- 
pared and  circulated  to  county  offices  pre- 
packaged radio  scripts  which  county  officials 
could  take  to  local  stations  and  read  over  the 
air.  Some  of  these  were  carried,  according 
to  local  reports 

Underlying  the  field  activities  was  a  mem- 
orandum Issued  April  12  over  the  signature 
of  Bay  Fitzgerald,  deputy  administrator  for 
State  and  county  operations  of  the  Agricul- 
tural StabUlzaUon  and  Conservation  Service 
In  Washington. 

The  memo  went  to  State  ASC  executive 
directors  and  State  committeemen.  Its  pur- 
pose. Pitzirerald  wrote,  is  to  encourage  you 
to  make  full  use  of  radio  and  television  pub- 
lic service  time  In  getting  to  farmers  the 
facts." 

Noting  that  radio  and  TV  have  special  ad- 
vantages because  of  their  timeliness  and 
broad  availability  to  rural  people.  PltZRcrald 
added ; 

"An  additional  advantage  Is  that  broad- 
casting stations  have  a  special  obligation  to 
the  public  which  does  not  exist  In  the  case 
of  publications.*  ■ 

The  memo  went  on  to  define  this  obliga- 
tion as  "the  presentation  of  public  service 
Information— especially  In  the  field  of  agri- 
culture." "This  is  spelled  out  In  Federal  li- 
censing laws."  Fitzgerald  said,  and  "these 
stations  must  renew  their  operating  licenses 
every  3  years,  and  they  want  to  make  a  good 
record  in  public  service  programing  because 
this  Is  a  factor  In  renewal  " 

Stations  promise  to  provide  such  program- 
ing, he  said.  "In  return  for  two  special  favors 
granted  by  the  Oovemment":  (1)  exclusive 
use  of  a  broadcast  frequency  and  (2)  "the 
policy  of  the  Government  not  to  establish 
federally  operated  sUtlons  In  competition 
with  stations  being  operated  commercially," 


The  memo  said  that  "this  does  not.  of 
course,  make  the  staUons  subject  to  dicta- 
tion." "Nevertheleas."  Fitzgerald  said,  "a 
Station  does  have  the  general  obligation  to 
provide  tta  listeners  with  Information  on 
public  programs  of  Importance  to  them. 
ThU  has  been  particularly  emphasized  In  the 
case  of  farm  listeners." 

He  added:  "The  program  was  developed, 
and  the  referendum  provided,  by  an  act  of 
Congress.  ThU  U  the  same  Congress  under 
whose  laws  commercial  radio  and  TV  sta- 
tions are  permitted  to  operate." 
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Mr  HOEVEN.  I  express  the  hope  that 
the  committee  statement  will  be  followed 
up  by  positive  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Agrrlculture,  If  it  Is  not 
done.  I  for  one  intend  to  press  for  legis- 
lation that  will  implement  the  com- 
mittee's position  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wonder  If  Information 
is  available  on  the  total  number  of  dol- 
lars spent  in  connection  with  that  refer- 
endum? 

Mr.  HOEVEN  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  for  the  past  several 
weeks  I  have  tried  desperately  hard  to 
get  that  information  from  both  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  but  have  been  unable  to 
do  so.  I  got  the  same  old  run-around 
I  expected  in  the  first  place 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PoageI. 

Mr.  POAGE.     Mr.  Chairman,  this  bUl 
carries  loan  authority  for  $425  million 
for  the   REA.     Remember   this  Is  loan 
authority  only  and  not  an  appropriation. 
It  is  in  fact  simply  a  limit  on  the  amount 
which   the   Treasury   may   loan   to   the 
REA.     The  money  comes  back  Into  the 
Treasury,   and   I   think   the   repayment 
record  Is  truly  remarkable.     Ehirlng  the 
past  fiscal  year  more  money  was  repaid 
than  was  due— $16  million  more.    These 
were  advance  payments.     Only  two  bor- 
rowers from  REA  were  delinquent  this 
fiscal  year  and  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars   have    been    repaid.    Some   of   our 
friends  of  the  minority  have  indicated 
that  they  were  unhappy  that  Congress 
seems  determined  to  keep  the  rural  elec- 
tric program  functioning. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  these  REA 
loans  are  available  to  any  power  com- 
pany which  wants  to  accept  the  obliga- 
tions which  the  co-ops  do  accept  to  serve 
undeveloped  rural  areas.  Contrary  to 
the  generally  held  notion,  the  REA  offers 
loans  to  private  power  companies  on  ex- 
actly the  same  terms  it  offers  to  coopera- 
tives. 

Another  important  item  to  remember 
Is  that  the  private  power  companies  have 
an  average  density  of  about  32  connec- 
tions per  mile  of  line.  The  REA 
financed  cooperatives  and  private  com- 
panies have  an  average  of  just  less  than 
three  connections  per  mile.  This  Is  why 
the  private  Industry  by  and  large  did  not 
want  to  serve  the  rural  areas.  This  is 
why  those  who  do  serve  these  thin  areas 
must  be  able  to  either  finance  their  plant 
at  low  rates — as  the  REA  borrowers  do — 
or  must  be  able  to  Impose  an  extra 
charge  on  their  city  customers — as  most 
of  the  private  utilities  do.    Let  no  Rep- 


resentative from  an  urban  area  assum. 
that  were  you  to  deny  these  low  interest 
rate  loans  to  REA  borrowers  and  timi 
all  rural  areas  over  to  privately  owned 
utility  companies  that  your  constituent 
would  receive  a  savings.  True,  there 
would  be  a  slight  savings  In  taxes  but 
there  would  Inevitably  be  a  correspond- 
ing Increase  in  the  rates  your  people 
would  be  forced  to  pay  as  consumers  of 
electric  power. 

The  magic  number  in  rural  electriflca 
Uon  for  fiscal  1964  is  97.6.  It  means  that 
97.6  percent  of  all  farms  in  the  United 
States  now  have  lights,  and  the  people 
who  sidestepped  the  job  27  years  ago  are 
Jubilant. 

"The  job  is  finished."  they  cry.    "Let 
there   be  singing   and   dancing   in  the 
streets.    Now  the  Congress,  the  REA,  and 
the   rural  electric  cooperatives  can  get 
out  of  our  business,   and  let  them  be 
quick  about  it.     Now  the  Congress  can 
quit   providing   REA   loan   funds.    The 
great  day  has  come ;  behold  it  Is  here " 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  no  less  pleased 
than    the    power   companies    with    the 
magic  number.    It  is  a  magnificent  trib- 
ute to  the  job  that  has  been  done  and 
is  being  done  by  REA  and  Its  local  bor- 
rowers   and    by    their   privately   owned 
competitors,  all  with  the  help  of  a  wise 
Congress.    But  I  do  not  believe  the  job 
Is  finished.     The  time  for  singing  and 
dancing  in  the  streets  is  not  yet.     And 
I  have  no  intention  of  voting  for  a  zero 
ceiling  on  REA  loan  funds  In  fiscal  1964 
or   in    the    foreseeable    future,    and,   of 
course,  the  conunittee   makes   no  such 
recommendation. 

Back  in  1936.  the  year  the  REA  got 
started,  power  companies  had  between 
$10    and    $15   billion    invested    In   their 
plants.    Did  anyone  hear  them  say  their 
job  was  done,  even  though  nearly  every- 
body in  urban  areas  had  lights?     And 
Mr.  NeCr,  the  then  spokesman   for  the 
power  companies,  said  that  "there  are 
very  few  farms  requiring  electricity  for 
major  farm  operations  that  are  not  now 
sei-ved."    Maybe  they  said  this  to  justify 
their  refusal  to  serve  rural  areas.    Any- 
way they  all  agreed  that  they  could  not 
make  a  profit  If  they  took  their  lines 
and   poles   way   out   into   the   country 
Unfortunately,  that  is  still   true  unless 
one  has   very  cheap  power  to  offer  to 
three  customers  per  mile.    But  the  power 
companies  did  not  feel  then  and  they 
do  not  feel  now  that  their  job  is  done. 
Now  let  me  tell  you  what  has  happened 
to  the  power  companies  in  the  past  27 
years.     Their  total  operating  revenues 
have  more  than  tripled;  their  total  in- 
vestment in  plant  has  more  than  tripled, 
and    their   earnings   on    common   stor-k 
have  more  than  tripled. 

In  1960.  the  earnings  on  common  stock 
of  commercial  power  companies 
amounted  to  $14  1  billion.  If  you  do 
not  think  that  is  a  right  handsome  fig- 
ure, then  consider  this:  In  1943.  just  17 
years  earlier,  the  total  Investment  of 
commercial  power  companies  in  their 
plants  was  just  $14.8  blUion.  A  single 
years  earnings  on  common  stock  just 
17  years  later  almost  exactly  equaled 
the  total  plant  Investment  of  1943. 
That,  my  friends,  is  growth  business. 

The  electric  power  business  is  a  growth 
industry.    The  power  companies  still  are 
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Issuing  stocks  and  bonds  to  finance 
bigger  generating  plants  and  heavier 
transmission  lines.  Their  job  was  not 
finished  in  1936  when  the  urban  areas 
already  had  lights.  If  it  was  finished, 
what  are  the  power  companies  doing 
with  all  of  this  money  they  keep  raising 
with  new  issues  today? 

This  growth  is  a  fact  for  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives,  too.  Their  loads, 
even  in  the  thin  areas  willed  to  them  by 
the  power  companies,  are  doubling  every 
7  to  10  years.  They  must  have  heavier 
lines,  larger  and  more  costly  trans- 
formeis  and  substations.  They  must 
have  more  power — lots  more  power — 
and  the  iionic  fact  is  that  the  coopera- 
tives must  buy  nearly  two-fifths  of  their 
wholesale  power  from  their  biggest, 
neaiest,  and  in  some  cases,  most  com- 
petitive neighbors:  the  commercial 
power  companies. 

Now  I  ask  you,  if  the  power  com- 
panies are  not  willing  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  wholesale  power  at  rea- 
sonable prices  to  these  cooperatives,  what 
course  is  open  to  the  cooperatives? 
They  can  apply  to  the  REA  Administra- 
tor for  a  generation  and  transmission 
loan,  and  some  of  them  have  taken  this 
course. 

But  I  submit  it  Is  obvious  that  not 
every  REA-financed  distribution  coop- 
erative Is  going  to  build  its  own  plant; 
it  just  will  not  be  feasible.  The  threat  of 
G.  b  T.  loans  Is  most  valuable  as  a  lever 
upon  the  bargaining  process  betwen  co- 
operatives and  power  companies.  The 
authority  to  make  such  loans  is  already 
in  the  basic  REA  Act.  and  it  should  re- 
main there.  The  Congress  properly 
looks  to  the  discretion  of  the  REA  Ad- 
ministrator In  his  use  of  this  bargaining 
tool. 

While  I  have  no  Intention  of  raising 
jurisdictional  questions,  or  of  criticizing 
the   Appropriations    Committee    which, 
in  my  opinion,  has  done  a  very  creditable 
job,  I  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  on 
pages  7  and  8  of  the  report  the  commit- 
tee has,  I  fear,  attempted  to  perform 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  functions  of 
the  legislative  committee — the  Commit- 
tee  on    Agriculture.     Here   the   Appro- 
priations Committee  has  sought  to  write 
into  law  their  Ideas  as  to  proper  limita- 
tions on  the  power  of  the  administration. 
I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  such 
limitations  can  only  be  placed  in  the  law 
through  the  regular  legislative  process — 
and,  of  course,  if  these  views  are  to  have 
the  force  of  law.  they  must  be  put  in  this 
bill  and  if  put  in  this  bill,  they  would 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order.     The  very 
fact  that  they  were  not  inserted  In  a 
manner  where  they  could  be  so  reached 
seems  to  me  to  indicate  that  their  au- 
thors   recognized    that    they    were    not 
binding  on  anyone. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  say- 
ing that  I  object  to  the  Administrator 
giving  good  reasons  for  the  approval  of 
any  loan — distribution  or  generation.  I 
think  that  he  should  lend  money  only 
when  the  need  Is  established,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  he  acts  as  a 
banker,  and  I  definitely  do  not  agree  that 
the  REA  Administrator,  or  any  other 
banker,  should  give  a  borrower's  finan- 
cial statement  to  that  borrower's  com- 
petitor, nor  give  that  supplier  of  whole- 


sale electricity  more  than  one  chance  to 
make  an  acceptable  offer. 

No.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  job  is  not  fin- 
ished; not  for  the  power  companies,  not 
for  the  REA.  not  for  the  rural  electric 
coopeiatives.  not  for  the  Congress,  but 
the  appropriation  bill  is  not  the  proper 
place  to  amend  the  basic  law  and  the 
growth  of  our  rural  areas  must  be  en- 
couraged, not  placed  at  the  mercy  of  un- 
sympathetic power  companies.  We  must 
have  adequate  financing;  we  must  have 
an  adequate  supply  of  wholesale  power; 
we  must  continue  efficient,  reliable  elec- 
tric service  throughout  our  country,  und 
we  must  not  pervert  the  relation  of 
banker  and  borrower  so  £w  to  give  the 
would-be  seller  of  wholesale  power  an 
opportunity  to  know  all  of  the  details  of 
his  weaker  competitor's  business.  If  we 
are  serious  about  our  professed  desire  to 
maintain  free  enterprise,  let  us  start  by 
preserving  the  basic  tenet  of  free  enter- 
prise— the  right  of  even  the  smallest 
business  to  deal  at  arm's  length  with  its 
powerful  competitors. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Cooley]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
express  to  the  House  my  keen  disap- 
pointment that  the  bill  before  us,  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  pro- 
vides no  funds  whatever  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  laboratory  for  research 
into  the  quality  factors  of  Flue-cured 
tobacco. 

Members  of  Congress  from  the  States 
producing  Flue-cured  tobacco— this  is 
cigarette  tobacco — and  spokesmen  for 
the  producers  themselves — appeared  be- 
fore the  Agriculture  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
we  pleaded  the  urgency  of  such  a  re- 
search undertaking. 

Producers  and  the  tobacco  industry 
generally  respectfully  and  earnestly  pe- 
titioned for  help  in  constructing  and 
equipping  such  a  crucial  facility,  to  be 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  Flue-cured 
tobacco  producing  area,  at  North  Caro- 
lina State  College. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  our  considered 
judgment  that  the  very  existence  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  as  a  major  crop,  involving 
the  livelihoods  of  many  thousands  of 
families  on  farms  and  in  factories,  de- 
pends upon  quality  research  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  findings  of  such  research 
to  the  production  of  this  American  leaf. 
We  emphasized  to  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  that  this  research  opera- 
tion is  essential  to  first,  assure  quality 
for  consumeis  and  to  maintain  consum- 
er confidence;  and  second,  protect  and 
expand  America's  dominance  in  world 
tobacco  markets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  well  aware  of 
great  difficulty  and  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility of  our  good  friends  on  the 
Agriculture  Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  personally  com- 
mend   the    chairman,    the    gentleman 


from  Mississippi  [Mr.  WHiTTni],  and 
each  member  of  this  subcommittee,  for 
the  quality  of  the  job  they  are  perform- 
ing. 

The  bill  before  us  does  provide  some 
additional  funds  for  general  tobacco  re- 
search, but  this  does  not  begin  to  reach 
the  great  problem  of  quality  that  con- 
fronts the  Flue-cured  tobacco  Industry. 
The  production  of  Flue-cured  tobacco 
provides  all  or  part  of  the  livelihood  of 
approximately  500.000  farm  families  in 
Florida.  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia.  Many  thou- 
sands of  other  families  derive  the  major 
portion  of  thei  Income  from  the  manu- 
facture and  s:  of  Flue-cured  tobacco 
products. 

Quality  has  bee  ae  a  matter  of  great 
concern,  due  to  a  number  of  factors,  in 
recent  years  and  months.  The  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  industry  Is  convinced  that 
immediate  and  major  steps  must  be 
taken  to  protect  and  Improve  the  quality 
of  our  tobacco.  All  elements  of  the  in- 
dustry, with  representatives  from  all  the 
major  Flue-cured  producing  States  met 
in  Raleigh,  N.C..  on  January  28  and 
resolved  to  seek  the  aid  of  Congress  in 
establishing  a  laboratory  that  would 
provide  the  essential  research  and  leader- 
ship to  protect  and  Improve  the 
preferred  characteristics  of  our  crop. 

Committees  were  formulated  at  the 
Raleigh  meeting  to  draft  plans  for  this 
laboratory,  and  these  committees,  acting 
upon  behalf  of  the  Flue-cured  tobacco 
industry,  presented  their  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  direct  Interest  and  obliga- 
tion in  the  development  of  adequate 
research  facilities  for  tobacco.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  States  collect 
billions  of  dollars  in  taxes  on  tobacco. 
Moreover,  tobacco  is  one  of  our  greatest 
export  crops,  and  therefore  is  important 
in  maintaining  our  balance  of  payments 
with  other  nations. 

Only  $1,500,000  of  Federal  funds  now 
are  expended  annually  on  tobacco  re- 
search in  all  phases,  whereas  the  Federal 
Government  last  year  collected  $2  billion 
in  taxes  on  tobacco  and  tobacco  products. 
The  States  and  local  governments  col- 
lected another  $1.1  billion,  for  a  total 
tobacco  tax  take  of  $3.1  billion  by  Federal 
and  State  Governments.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Fed- 
eral taxes  on  tobacco  and  tobacco  piod- 
ucts,  since  1932,  have  more  than  paid  all 
the  costs  of  farm  price  supports  and  in- 
come stablization  efforts  on  all  crops. 
Federal  and  State  Governments  each 
year  collect  more  than  twice  as  much  in 
taxes  on  tobacco  and  tobacco  products 
as  farmers  receive  for  producing  the 
crop. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  let  our  tobacco  industi-y  have 
a  return  from  these  taxes  of  whatever 
amount  is  necessary  to  undertake  the 
essential  research  in  maintaining  the 
quality  of  Flue-cured  tobacco. 

Since  the  first  shipment  of  tobacco 
from  Jamestown  350  years  ago,  the 
United  States  has  played  a  major  role 
in  the  world  tobacco  export  Industry,  and 
today— as  for  many  years  past— we  are 
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the  most  Important  supplier  of  tobacco     the  construction  of  this  laboratory  for 


In  the  markets  of  the  world 

The  annual  value  of  the  American 
tobacco  crop  is  approximately  $1,400 
million.  In  the  last  marketing  year,  ex- 
ports of  Flue-cured  tobacco  amounted 
to  1336  million.     Almost  60  percent  of 


Mr.  REIFEL.    Mr.  Chairman  will  th^ 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  wiU  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  to  the  attenUon 
of  the  House  a  very  important  omission 


threatened  by  the  tariffs  being  created 
by  the  European  Common  Market,  and 
by  increased  tobacco  production  in  other 
areas  of  the  world. 

Our  greatest  weapon  to  combat  this 
danger  is  quality.  The  reputation  of 
our  Flue-cured  tobacco  has  enabled  us 
to  dominate  world  markets  In  the  past. 
We  must  maintain  and  Improve  our 
tobacco  if  we  are  to  continue  as  the 
dominant  world  expnjrter.  Quality  has 
been  the  basis  upon  which  we  have 
achieved  our  position  in  world  trade  and 
quality  Is  our  best  hope  to  perpetuate 
this  position. 

I  recognize  that  research  is  only  a 
part  of  the  quality  job  that  must  be 
done. 

Research  will  be  worth  very  little,  If 
anything,  unless  such  work  Is  coordinat- 
ed with  tobacco  program  developments 
and  improvements.  That  Is  why  the 
laboratory  should  be  located  In  the  very 
heart  of  the  Flue-cured  tobacco  produc- 
ing area.  So  located,  the  work  of  the  fa- 
cility would  harmonize  with  the  work  of 
the  people  directing  our  tobacco  program 
and  with  the  culture  practices  of  our 
farmers  who  produce  tobacco. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  considerable 
pride  In  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committees  Tobacco 
Subcommittee,  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Abbitt]  has  played 
so  large  a  part  in  building  public  Inter- 
est In  the  needs  for  adequate  and  effec- 
tive research  on  tobacco  quality.  The 
first  major  development  in  such  research 
was  the  resolution  of  the  Tobacco  Sub- 
committee. May  4.  1960.  which  called 
upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to — 
and  I  quote: 

Immediately  undertake  a  concentrated  and 
comprehensive  research  program  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  deflnltely  and  conclu- 
sively the  effects  which  the  utilization  of  the 
chemical  MH-30  (malelc  hydrazlde)  In 
sucker  growth  control  may  have  upon  the 
tobacco  leaf  produced  for  cigarette  manu- 
facture. 

This  research  has  expanded  into  a 
general,  though  limited,  study  of  the 
factors  affecting  quality  of  Flue-cured 
tobacco. 

It  is  Imperative  now  that  we  proceed 
with  the  establishment  of  the  laboratory, 
so  that  all  possible  research  and  study 
may  be  brought  to  bear,  not  only  In  the 
Interest  of  the  producers  of  Flue-cured 
tobacco  but  as  well  for  the  well-being 
of  users  of  tobacco,  the  general  economy 
and  for  the  strength  of  our  Nation  In 
world  commerce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  to  the 
House  that  It  Is  my  hope  that  our  friends 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  later 
in  this  session  of  the  Congress,  will  re- 
consider all  these  factors — so  urgent  In 
their  impact  upon  so  many  people — and 
will  provide  the  funds  to  get  underway 


research  into  the  quality  factors  of  Flue 
cured  tobacco. 

Mr.  HORAN.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
9  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HAKvrvl. 
Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.     Mr.  Chair- 
these   shipments    originated    In    North     man,  I  would  wish  to  compliment  this     that  is.  the  members 'of  the  "Ext^Jfi^n"' 
CaroUna.     The  largest  shipments  are  to     subcommittee  on  a  very  thorough  and     Service  in  their  cooperative  arraneemim 
European  markets.  exhaustive  effort  but  I  was  dLstressed  to     with  the  Federal  Government  arTrl^ 

Now  our  export  business  suddenly  is     find,  upon  examining  the  1964  agriculture     tainly  entitled  to  some  consideration  f^ 
r«.f*«oH  K^  fho  t^^tf.  y^ir.^  .,«..f^w     appropriations  measure,  that  the  Secre-     the  regard  that  he  pointed  out 

tary  failed  to  include  requests  for  funds  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
to  meet  the  pay  increases  that  were  au-  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Hous/ 
thonzed  by  the  Congress  last  year  for  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
some  14.000  employees  of  the  Coopera-  gentleman.  I  do  want  to  reiterate  mv 
tive  Extension  Service.  great  faith  and  belief  In  the  service  of 

In  this  Instance,  the  administration's  this  organization  and  feel  this  oversight 
sudden  shift  to  economy  Is,  in  my  opin-  should  be  corrected. 
Ion.  nothing  more  than  a  lack  of  suffl- 
clent  recognition  of  the  devoted  men 
and  women  that  make  up  this  organiza- 
tion, and  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opp>or- 
tunity  to  express  my  concern  in  their 
behalf. 


1963 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired 

NTr.  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Chairman 
you  and  I  have  a  responsibility  here  to- 
day to  see  that  our  generation  and  the 
future  generations  contUiue  to  have  the 
Since  1914,  the  Cooperative  Extension  abundance  that  we  enjoy  today.  To  in. 
Service  ha.s  rendered  a  most  worthwhile  sure  this  we  need  to  protect  and  use  our 
and  valuable  service.  Through  the  co-  soil,  water,  and  forest  resources  wisely 
ordlnated  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Agriculture  That  is  what  conservation  means  to  me 
E>epartment  and  the  State  land-grant  and  should  mean  to  all  of  us  here  today 
colleges  in   their  respective  States,  the         The  as^ricultural  con.servation  program 

is  a  partnership  between  Uncle  Sam  and 
the  farmer  to  promote  conservation 
practices  that  provide  for  wise  use  of  our 
basic  resources. 

In  1961,  1,268.000  farmers  applied  ap- 
proved practices  on  farms  with  182  mil- 
lion acres  of  cropland,  as  well  as  on  186 
million  acres  of  noncrop  pa.sture  and 
range  For  these  conservation  practices 
the  Government  paid  $239  million;  about 
one-half  the  cost.  The  farmer  paid  the 
balance.  The  agricultural  conservation 
program  is  really  getting  conservation 
practices  on  the  land  and  has  been  doing 
this  since  1936.  For  years  I  have 
watched  the  excellent  results  and  that 
is  why  I  am  heartily  supporting  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  program  today. 

I  am  proud  of  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program  record  made  by  the 
good  farmers  in  my  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. For  years  we  have  been  one  of 
the  leading  .States  in  participation  in  this 
vital  land  con.servlng  progrsun. 

The  agricultural  conservation  protrram 
Insures  future  supply  of  food  and  fiber— 
that  is  what  it  means  to  you,  to  me,  and 
to  the  future.  I  urge  a  'yes"  vote  on 
the  bill  as  recommended  by  both  the 
Afrriculture  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees In  its  present  form,  without  crip- 
pling amendments. 

Mr.  AIXjER.  Mr.  Chairman,  agricul- 
ture appropriations  is  Government  in 
bui.sness  with  a  vengeance — subsidies, 
controls,  electrification,  and  telephone  in 
competition  with  private  Industry,  giving 
away  of  food  at  home  and  abroad,  build- 
ing up  of  dietary  and  food  control  of 
schoolchildren — paying  farmers  and 
landowners  for  doing  nothing.  These 
and  many  others  show  the  encroaching 
role  of  Government  in  our  lives.  A 
farmer  cannot  grow  what  he  wants:  the 
Federal  Government  controls  and  sub- 
sidizes. 

Also,  we  are  spending  $6  billion  of 
money  we  do  not  have,  charging  it  to  the 
future.  Worse  yet,  we  camouflage 
our  lack  of  self -discipline  In  spending  by 


extension  agent  has  played  an  Important 
role  in  our  Nation's  progress — both  on 
and  off  the  farm. 

Recent  figures  show  that  more  than 
12 '2  million  American  families,  without 
schools  or  classrooms  per  se,  are  being 
provided  with  a  wonderful  opportunity 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  Information 
on  farming  and  home  economics  tech- 
niques, through  the  services  of  this 
organization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  no  accident  that 
the  families  in  rural  America,  as  well  as 
urbnn  America,  are  better  fed.  better 
educated,  and  better  clothed  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world.  The  contri- 
butions of  the  extension  agent,  the  home 
demonstration  specialist,  and  the  4-H 
supervi.sor  cannot  be  minimized. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act,  In  1914,  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service  has  been  financed  jointly 
by  the  Federal.  State,  and  county  gov- 
ernments While  the  figures  vary  with 
.some  States,  at  present  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmf-nt  a.s.sumes  about  40  percent  of  the 
cost,  with  the  States  and  counties  shar- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  costs. 

The  average  annual  salary  of  the  ex- 
tension agent  nationwide.  Is  $6,800. 
Thi.s  ridiculously  low  figure  is  $230  less 
than  a  beginning  GS-9  employee.  Con- 
trary to  what  some  may  believe,  these 
men  and  women  are  not  run-of-the-mill 
employees.  They  are  college  graduates 
with  many  years  of  training  and  experi- 
ence, certainly  worthy  of  the  salary  in- 
creases this  body  voted  them  last  year. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  the  Congress 
as  a  partner  in  this  service  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  finance  its  fair  share  of 
such  salary  increa.ses  and  that  the 
States  and  counties  will  then  carry  their 
share  of  the  burden.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  Is  to  be  commended, 
generally,  for  its  excellent  work  on  this 
bill  I  am  sure  that  the  committee  mem- 
bers recognize  the  Importance  of  this 
particular  need  and  that  this  deficiency 
will  be  corrected. 


hTBgglng  about  the  reduction  of  $389  mil- 
lion from  the  budgeted  amoimt.  yet  we 
end  up  spending  almost  $6  billion.  Not 
only  Is  it  wrong  to  spend  money  we  do 
not  have,  because  we  are  deficit  financ- 
ing, but  this  amount  of  money  Is  entirely 
too  much — by  billions. 

In  brief,  these  programs,  this  legis- 
lation, this  spending  is  imconstltutlonal. 
Therefore,  I  oppose  it. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  no  better  friends  of  American  agri- 
culture than  the  House  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  led  by  our 
distingui.shed  colleague,  Congres.sman 
JABHE  Whitten,  I  Want  to  thank  Con- 
gressman Whitten  and  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  for  the  courtesy  and 
consideration  they  showed  me  when  I 
testified  before  them  on  the  agriculture 
appropriations  bill. 

As  I  said  at  that  time  a  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  research  laborataory 
at  Pendleton,  Oreg.,  would  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  economy  of 
the  entire  Pacific  Northwest.  The 
Pendleton  lab  Is  now  fourth  on  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  priority  list  for  re- 
search lab  construction  funds.  Secretary 
Freeman  has  written  me  that  as  soon 
as  funds  are  approved  "the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  move  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible  in  expediting  this 
essential  soil  and  water  management 
program."  We  cannot  afford  to  wait  for 
the  basic  research  facilities  needed  to 
develop  the  wisest  methods  of  utilizing 
our  country's  natural  resources.  I  hope 
the  subcommittee  will  look  with  favor  on 
the  approval  of  funds  for  the  Pendleton 
lab  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Permit  me  to  compli- 
ment the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Agriculture  for  the  very  excellent  job 
they  have  done  In  their  considerations 
for  the  needs  and  the  money  require- 
ments In  behalf  of  agriculture  through- 
out the  Nation.  The  committee  report. 
In  my  humble  opinion.  Is  exceptionally 
well  done,  and  offers  explanations  and 
concerns  relative  to  the  respective  activi- 
ties in  the  field  of  agriculture  that  are 
both  pertinent  and  appropriate. 

I  am  particularly  enthused  about,  and 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  entire 
House,  the  language  on  page  25,  and 
particularly  the  last  two  paragraphs 
dealing  with  the  removal  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities — section  32,  As 
this  House  already  knows,  I  have  on 
many  previous  occasions  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  .section  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  has  not 
been  sufUciently  used.  There  have  been 
any  number  of  Instances  that  have  come 
to  my  attention,  and  I  know  to  the  at- 
tention of  everyone  who  is  interested  in 
surplus  problems  and  msuntaining  an 
adequate  market  for  agricultural  com- 
modities, In  which  imports  have  seriously 
affected  both  items.  I  hope  that  the 
reference  that  the  committee  has  made 
here  in  the  report,  and  the  provision 
further  provided  for  the  use  of  $25  mil- 
lion by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion may  be  put  to  good  use. 

It  is  discouraging  to  farm  operators 
throughout  the  Nation  to  be  continuous- 
ly blamed  for  surplus  supplies  and  over- 
producing, when  in  so  many  instances 
their  markets  have  actually  been  reduced 


for  them  by  virtue  of  almost  unbeliev- 
able amounts  of  Imported  commodities. 

It  has  always  been  my  contention  that 
section  22  was  originally  enacted  by  Con- 
gress to  prevent,  and  provide  the  method 
whereby  attention  could  be  directed  and 
proper  steps  taken  to  assiire  farm  pro- 
ducers that  they  would  not  be  subjected 
to,  these  conditions.  I  presently  have 
legislation  pending  before  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject, and  have  further  included  a  similar 
provision  in  a  recently  introduced  bill 
dealing  with  the  situation  that  now  con- 
fronts the  wheat  farmers  by  virtue  of  the 
outcome  of  the  wheat  referendum.  It 
is  surely  my  hope  that  the  future  may 
hold  a  better  response,  both  on  the  part 
of  Congress  and  the  Department,  rela- 
tive to  this  problem. 

I  note  with  equal  Interest  on  page  28 
of  the  report  the  last  2  paragraphs  relat- 
ing to  the  recently  publicized  fact  that 
community  committeemen  have  been  re- 
quired to  sign  statements  that  they  will 
support  the  programs  and  policies  that 
they  administer.  The  observation  of 
the  committee  that  this  requirement  is 
unwarranted  and  has  not  been  author- 
ized. Is  surely,  in  my  judgment,  most 
appropriate.  Having  had  occasion  to 
serve  as  a  community  and  county  com- 
mitteeman in  the  administration  of  the 
program,  I  can  fully  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance of  such  a  requirement.  Pos- 
sibly one  of  the  strongest  factors  in 
support  of  the  committeeman  system  Is 
that  it  provides  the  opportunity  for  the 
local  people  to  have  the  problems  of  their 
respective  areas  brought  into  considera- 
tion in  the  administration  of  and  the 
carrying  out  of  all  agricultural  programs 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

Many  times  this  may  require  that  a 
local  committeeman  may  offer  recom- 
mendations and  suggestions  to  the  State 
committee  as  well  as  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  might  be  contrary  to 
existing  programs  because  they  are  not 
applicable  to  existing  conditions  on  a 
local  ba.sis.  To  do  so,  of  course,  would 
be  somewhat  in  violation  of  the  state- 
ments that  they  have  been  required  to 
sign. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  these 
men  have  been  elected  by  the  farmers  in 
the  local  communities  and  therefore,  in 
response  to  their  selection  by  the  local 
people,  they  ought  to  carry  the  respon- 
sibility of  representing  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  the  communities  they  serve, 
and  so  again,  it  seems  appropriate  that 
I  commend  the  committee  for  the  atten- 
tion they  have  given  to  this  matter. 
Their  recommendation  could  well  serve 
to  strengthen  the  committee  system,  and 
freedom  of  participation  by  farm 
people. 

Let  me  further  make  reference  to  the 
attention  directed  to  the  cereal  leaf 
beetle  on  page,  15  of  the  report.  The 
danger  to  the  production  of  small  grains 
throughout  the  entire  production  area 
grows  more  serious  by  the  day.  In  the 
best  interest  of  all  producers  of  small 
grains  I  hope  that  adequate  funds  may 
be  provided  for  a  research  program  that 
may  completely  eradicate  the  very  dis- 
turbing threat  of  the  cereal  leaf  beetle. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  noted  the  comments  in  the  com- 


mittee report  on  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill  about  meat 
inspection  and  the  possible  value  of 
transferring  this  program  from  the  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Service  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service.  In  which 
poultry  inspection  is  also  placed.  1  hope 
that  nothing  Is  done  to  carry  out  this 
suggestion  without  full  consideration 
being  given  to  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  consumer  Interest.  Meat  Inspection 
Is  not  primarily  a  marketing  device,  such 
as  poultry  Inspection  was  originally  in- 
tended to  be.  Both  services,  It  seems  to 
me.  are  now  primarUy  health  programs, 
to  protect  the  consumer,  rather  than 
marketing  promotion  projects. 

The  President  has  called  for  an  expan- 
sion of  meat  Inspection  Into  Intrastate 
commerce  under  legislation  which  would 
give  the  Federal  Government  the  neces- 
sary authority.  The  reason  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  was  for  consumer 
protection — not  for  improvement  of  the 
marketing  of  meat.  So,  if  poultry  In- 
spection and  meat  Inspection  are  to  be 
placed  together,  I  would  think  that  they 
belong  In  a  branch  of  the  Department 
which  is  concerned  primarily  with  con- 
sumer research  and  consumer  nutrition 
and  similar  activities  now  carried  on  as 
part  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice. I  would  prefer  to  see  all  of  these 
functions  go  Into  a  separate  Agriculture 
Department  division  set  up  with  definite 
consumer  orientation  and  given  responsi- 
bility to  coordinate  the  various  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  most  concern 
to  constimers. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  contend  this  is  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill  because  it  would  pro- 
hibit the  Secretary  from  carrying  out 
the  duties  and  the  authority  that  he  has 
under  legislation  that  has  not  been 
changed.  The  author  of  this  proposed 
amendment  is  attempting  to  come  in 
here  today  and  prohibit  the  payment  of 
money  to  officials  of  the  Government 
who  are  authorized,  delegated,  and  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  a  pro- 
gram. When  you  try  to  put  a  limitation 
on  the  price  at  which  cotton  may  be 
supported  you  are  amending  the  present 
law  affecting  the  price-support  program 
on  cotton;  for  certainly  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  does  not  expect  employees 
in  the  USDA  to  work  without  pay. 

Mr,  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  jield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  effect  of  my 
amendment  would  be  to  provide  a  limi- 
tation on  the  use  of  fimds  in  this  act. 
and  to  require  that  the  legislative  intent 
of  the  1958  act  be  carried  out  and  to  re- 
strain officers  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture from  entering  into  price-sup- 
port levels  which  were  not  anticipated 
nor  intended  In  the  legislative  act  of 
1958. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  That  is  where 
I  disagree  with  the  gentleman,  because 
It  has  been  imder  the  1958  act.  that  the 
Secretary  has  acted  properly  and  legally 
In  supporting  this  price  as  he  has  done 
on  all  of  the  commodities.  He  has  not 
violated  the  law.  When  you  take  away 
payment  of  salaries  to  the  people  who 
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are  enforcing  the  law.  I  say  you  are  in 
effect  repealing  a  law  that  Is  on  the 
books. 

For  that  reason,  this  amendment  that 
the  gentleman  has  offered  Is  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill  any  way  you 
take  It.  I  do  not  care  what  the  ruling 
may  be.  it  is  legislation  on  an  appropri- 
ation bUl.  The  gentleman  is  trying  to 
change  basic  law.  You  should  go  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  You  are 
coming  in  here  today  to  take  a  short  cir- 
cuit to  try  to  use  people  who  are  trying  to 
destroy  a  program  without  going 
through  the  regular  legislative  proc- 
esses. 

If  the  Chair  should  overrule  the  point 
of  order,  he  can  do  so  only  by  looking 
at  the  mere  form,  not  the  substance  of 
the  amendment.    The  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  to  reduce  the  level 
of   price  support  on   cotton  from  32.47 
cents  per  pound  to  30  cents  per  pound. 
This  is  clearly  a  legislative  act.    To  em- 
phasize  the   point   I  am  attempting   to 
make,    the    author    of    the   amendment 
might  have  set  the  figure  at  10  cents  a 
pound;  he  might  have  placed  a  limita- 
tion on  the   level  of  price  support  for 
corn  at  75  cents  a  bushel;  he  could  have 
provided  that  none  of  the  funds  provid- 
ed in  this  bill  could  be  used  for  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries  to  officers  or  employees 
who  administer  a  price-support  program 
for  dairy  products  at  a  level  of  price  sup- 
port in  excess  of  2  cents  per  pound.    If 
this  kind  of  amendment  is  admissible, 
then  it  is  in  order  to  repeal  the  whole 
farm  price  support  program  by  a  simple 
floor    amendment   to   an    appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  insisting,  as 
I  believe  I  have  pointed  out.  that  this 
amendment  is  clearly  legislation  which 
should  not  be  admissible,  I  do  not  have 
at  hand  citations  which  I  believe  would 
conclusively  convince  you  that  the  point 
of  order  should  be  sustained.  I  will.  In 
my  extension  of  remarks,  include  cita- 
tions which  will  support  my  contentions. 
Citations:  Cannon's  Procedures.  House 
Document  No.  610.  2d  session.  87th  Con- 
gress, page  64.  quoting  from  Chairman 
Frederick  C.  Hicks,  on  January  8.  1923: 

Does  the  limitation  curtail  or  extend,  mod- 
ify or  alter  existing  powers  or  duties,  or 
terminate  old  or  confer  new  ones?  If  It 
does,  then  It  must  be  conceded  that  legisla- 
tion U  Involved,  for  without  legislation 
these  results  could  not  be  accomplished 
I  Cannon's  Precedents  Vn,  1606,  1608,  1628, 
and  other  similar  citations) . 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

COOPERATIVE    STATE    EXPERIMENT    STATION 
SEHVICE 

Payments  and  expenses 
For  payments  to  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  for  grants  for  cooperative  forestry 
research,  and  for  other  expenses.  Including 
•38.113.000  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  the  Hatch  Act,  approved  March  2,  1887.  as 
amended  by  the  Act  approved  August  11. 
1955  (7  U3C.  361a-3611),  Including  admin- 
istration by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture;  $500,000  for  payments  author- 
ized under  section  204(b)  of  the  Agricultural 


Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S  C.  1623);  $1.- 
000.000  for  grants  for  cooperative  forestry 
research  under  the  Act  approved  October  10 
1962  (78  Stat.  806-807);  $310,000  for  penalty 
mall  costs  of  agricultural  experiment  stations 
under  section  6  of  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  as 
amended:  and  $460,000  for  necessary  expenses 
of  the  Cooperative  State  Experiment  Station 
Service,  Including  administration  of  pay- 
ments to  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, funds  for  employment  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  1944  (5  use.  574).  and  not  to 
exceed  $25,000  for  employment  under  section 
15  of  the  Act  of  AuRust  2.  1946  (6  USC 
55a)  ;  In  all.  $40,383,000. 

Mr.     McINTIRE.     Mr     Chairman.     I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr    Chairman.  I  have  taken  this  op- 
portunity by  this  procedure  to  express  a 
few  comments   in  connection  with   this 
bill  because  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
in  the  general  debate  as  time  was  al- 
ready committed.     I  do  wish  to  express 
to  the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  my  appreciation  of  the  con- 
structive work  done  in  bringing  the  bill 
to  the  floor.     Under  provisions  relating 
to    the    Cooperative    State    Experiment 
Station    Service,    the    inclusion    of    the 
initial  appropriation  under  Public  Law 
87-788.   which   is   the   forestry    research 
legislation   enacted    at   the    last   session 
of  Congress.     While  many  of  us  thought 
that  perhaps  this  could  be  implemented 
by  an  appropriation  in  excess  of  the  $1 
million,   we    nevertheless   feel    that    the 
$1  million  which  was  recommended  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  an  initial 
appropriation,  and  this  will  serve  as  a 
vehicle    by    which    this   very    important 
portion  of  the  research  program  in  for- 
estry can  be  initiated.     We  are  embark- 
ins  one  one  of  the  most  important  for- 
estry research  programs  that  has  been 
enacted  by  the  Congress. 

I  would  also  like  to  ask  a  question  or 
two  of  the  chairman  in  connection  with 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Might 
I  refer  the  chairman  to  page  20  of  the 
report.  On  page  20.  down  toward  the 
latter  part  of  the  portions  in  relation  to 
flood  prevention  I  note  with  Interest 
that  there  is  an  authorization,  or  at  least 
a  recommendation  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  that  the  Department  could 
employ  temporary  personnel  "to  the 
fullest  extent  necessary"  to  speed  up 
planning  and  installation  work  in  these 
projects. 

My  question  is  not  to  object  to  this 
provision  but  whether  or  not  this  same 
consideration  is  applicable  to  other  au- 
thorizations of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  as  Public  Law  566  or  whether 
the  interpretation  the  committee  puts 
on  this  is  that  temporar>-  personnel  is 
restricted  solely  to  the  projects  under 
flood  prevention 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  No;  it  has  reference 
to  the  overall  operations  of  the  service. 
We  did  not  repeat  it  for  each  item,  but 
the  purpo.se  is  to  cover  all  programs. 
Funds  are  frequently  allocated  to  a  par- 
ticular area  for  particular  projects. 
Locally  they  may  be  delayed  by  reason 
of  faulty  descriptions  or  lack  of  rights- 
of-way  or  other  matter.s  required  locally. 
That  concerns  funds  that  are  supplied, 
but  which  cannot  be  ased.  We  have 
learned  that  planning  which  is  so  very 
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important  to  so  many  of  our  colleagues 
frequenUy  is  retarded  by  the  lack  of 
funds  to  properly  push  forward  This 
just  gives  them  a  UtUe  latitude  to  work 
In  the  same  area,  so  that  a  project  mav 
be  carried  forward. 

Mr  McINTIRE.  This  suggesUon 
would  apply  equally  well  to  the  programs 
under  566. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.    It  is  so  intended 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  thank  the  gentle 
man  very  kindly.  I  also  wish  to  pomt 
out,  and  I  assume  I  am  correct  in  this 
assumption,  that  under  the  language  of 
this  report  and  the  bill,  funds  appro- 
priated for  projects  under  Public  Law  566 
may  be  transferred  to  planning  if  it  is 
considered  wise  by  the  Administrator 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Insofar  as  restric- 
tions are  concerned,  that  is  true.  We  do 
not  expect  the  projects  to  be  retarded 
in  order  to  do  that.  But  in  the  cases 
tliat  I  have  described  such  action  may  be 
taken. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  May  I  also  ask  the 
Chairman  if  I  am  correct,  that  while  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  recommended  36 
projects  under  Public  Law  566.  you  are 
saying  that  this  bill  carries  no  numerical 
limitation  and  that  projects  can  be 
started  to  the  extent  of  funds  that  are 
available 

Mr.  WHITTEN  We  think  that  is 
sound. 

Mr  McINTIRE.  May  I  congratulate 
the  committee  on  its  bill.  I  think  this 
does  help  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
materially  in  the  handling  of  these 
various  programs, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  personally  ob- 
served the  good  works  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  for  many  years  as  a 
farmer  and  for  the  past  12  years  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  and  of  its  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

I  feel  that  this  is  one  of  the  truly 
worthwhile  programs  in  agriculture.  It 
is  deserving  of  our  full  support.  The 
benefits  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
extend  into  the  towns  and  cities.  Con- 
servation treatment  on  land  reduces  ero- 
sion and  crop  damages,  prevents  floods 
and  subsequent  damages  to  roads, 
bridges,  public  and  private  properties. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  is  carried 
out  primarily  through  soil  conservation 
districts  governed  by  locally  elected  su- 
pervisors who  serve  without  pay.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service  furnishes  the 
districts  with  skilled  technical  assistance 
necessary  in  carrying  out  their  programs 
of  land  management. 

It  would  be  a  disservice  to  the  Nation 
if  this  assistance  were  allowed  to  lag. 

We  owe  a  lot  to  agriculture.  It  has 
been  our  springboard  to  greatness. 
Where  other  countries  have  lagged  eco- 
nomically, ours  has  forged  ahead.  It  is 
true  agriculture  has  its  problems  here, 
but  our  problems — if  we  must  call  them 
that — would  be  openly  acknowledged  as 
blessings  in  Russia  and  Red  China.  As 
much  as  we  criticize  our  agriculture.  I  do 
not  believe  we  would  be  too  anxious  to 
trade  positions  with  any  nation  on  earth. 
We  owe  much  of  our  present  status  as 
a  world  leader  to  our  rich  agricultural 
re.sources  We  must  not  forget  this. 
Other  nations  have  been  similarly  en- 
dowed.    But  many  of  them  have  fallen 
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as  a  result  of  misusing  and  eventually 
destroying  their  land  and  water  re- 
sources. 

The  soil  conservation  district  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  is  Just  25  years 
old.  In  that  quarter  century  more  has 
been  accomplished  in  conserving  and 
properly  using  our  natural  resources  than 
in  any  similar  period  before.  It  is  in  the 
interest  of  all  of  us  that  we  encourage 
this— that  we  help  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  own  and  operate  three- 
fourths  of  the  land  in  this  country  in 
protecting  and  developing  that  land  for 
the  generations  to  come  after  us. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  support 
of  the  appropriations  report.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  in  this  bill  there  is  no  m- 
creasc  in  the  appropriation  for  the  Co- 
operative Extension  Service  to  sufficiently 
provide  county  agents  and  other  exten- 
sion workers  comparable  treatment  to 
that  given  clas.sified  civil  service  workers 
under  the  Pay  Act  of  1962. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  of 
the  work  of  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service.  It  serves  as  the  educational 
arm  of  the  USDA  and  the  State  land- 
grant  colleges.  Its  agents  extend  the  re- 
sults of  research  from  the  laboratory  and 
the  experimental  field  to  the  grassroots. 
The  people  themselves,  as  well  as  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  have  en- 
trusted them  with  a  task  they  are  ful- 
filling in  a  most  able  fashion. 

Cooperative  extension  agents  have 
helped  teach  our  Nation's  farmers  to  be- 
come the  world's  most  efflicicnt  producers 
of  food  and  fiber.  They  have  helped  our 
Nation's  families  eat  better — at  a  lower 
real  cost— than  any  country  in  the  world. 
More  and  more  they  are  applying  their 
know-how  to  help  citizens'  groups,  work- 
ing on  broad  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems of  their  communities  in  an  effort 
to  improve  the  economy  of  the  area  and 
to  help  people  make  the  needed  adjust- 
ments to  meet  today's  demands. 

I  am  sure  all  of  you  are  aware  of  the 
many  accomplishments  of  those  in  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service.  Their 
work  is  important  and  difficult.  Their 
hours  of  service  are  long.  Most  of  them 
have  never  known  a  40-hour  week.  We 
have  all  benefited — directly  or  indi- 
rectly—from the  efforts  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service. 

But.  if  we  recognize  the  significant 
contributions  of  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service,  we  should  also  recognize  the 
obligations  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  furnish  Its  proper  share  of  financial 
support. 

Both  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress have  recently  recognized  and  acted 
to  correct  the  gap  between  Federal  classi- 
fied employees'  salaries  and  salaries  paid 
by  private  industry. 

I  am  therefore  concerned  that  USDA's 
budget  requests  did  not  adequately  pro- 
vide for  a  similar  increase  In  the  Federal 
portion  of  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
employees'  salaries. 

If  this  condition  goes  uncorrected,  I 
wonder  how  many  able  and  experienced 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  employees 
will  look  for — and  find— more  remuner- 
ative positions. 

I  do  not  plead  special  treatment  for 
these  cooperative  employees*  salaries.    I 
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do  strongly  believe  that  there  Is  a  sound 
basis  for  equity.  The  fact  that  extension 
agents  are  not  included  in  the  Federal 
classified  service  does  not  reduce  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  Federal  Croverriment  to 
carry  its  share  of  the  load  in  this  co- 
operative program  with  the  States.  We 
must  see  that  the  Federal  share  avail- 
able for  salary  increase  for  cooperative 
extension  workers  is  adequate  to  permit 
salary  increases  commensurate  with 
salary  increases  we  have  already  provided 
Federal  classified  employees.  I  sincerely 
hope  and  trust  that  before  this  appro- 
priation bill  is  finally  enacted,  this  im- 
balance is  corrected. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  May  29  the  Sub- 
committee on  Poultry  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  held  hearings  at  which 
it  heard  testimony  from  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman.  Among 
other  things  the  Secretary  explained  to 
the  subcommittee  in  detail  the  elements 
of  the  Common  Market's  levy  against 
U.S.  poultry  and  poultry  products— how, 
as  a  result  of  the  new  Common  Market 
regulation,  the  aggregate  import  charges 
against  VS.  poultry  moving  into  West 
Gei-many  had  been  almost  trebled— 
from  a  reasonable  4'2-cents  per  pound 
to  a  virtually  prohibitive  13  cents  per 
pound. 

The  subcommittee  is  pleased  to  note 
the  announcement  of  Governor  Herter 
indicating  that  the  United  States  will 
enter  into  bilateral  negotiations  with 
the  European  Economic  Community  in 
response  to  the  shocking  additional  ac- 
tion which  the  Council  of  Ministers  re- 
cently took  in  connection  with  U.S.  poul- 
try and  poultry  products,  which  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  already  un- 
reasonable levy  against  U.S.  poultry  to 
a  staggering  14 '4  cents  per  pound. 

In  the  course  of  the  recent  hearings 
Secretary  Freeman  told  also  of  the 
efforts  the  U.S.  Government  has  been 
making  toward  maintaining  reasonable 
access  for  our  poultry  for  the  past  2 
years.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State.  Governor 
Herter,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
have  all  been  involved  in  these  efforts 
The  determined  personal  efforts  made 
by  these  high  officials  have  been  accom- 
panied by  supporting  efforts  of  their 
staffs  at  all  other  appropriate  levels  of 
their  respective  organizations. 

Appropriate  representations  have  been 
made  on  a  continuing  basis  to  the  Com- 
mon Market  officials  by  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  European  Communities,  Mr 
Tuthill,  and  his  staff.  Also,  each  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  the  Common  Market 
countries  has  told  the  story  of  American 
poultry  time  and  again  to  these  govern- 
ments. 

Based  upon  tlie  information  available 
to  the  subcommittee,  it  believes  the  case 
of  U.S.  poultry  has  been  effectively  and 
lucidly  made,  not  once  but  many  times  to 
all  pertinent  Common  Market  organiza- 
tional elements.  There  is  no  ignorance 
in  Europe  of  our  solidly  grounded  posi- 
tion. U.S.  poultry  and  poultry  products 
are  sold  competitively  in  world  trade. 
They  are  not  subsidized.    The  market 


established  in  Western  Europe  is  a  com- 
mercial market,  which  in  the  past  7  years 
has  grown  from  virtually  nothing  to  $50 
million  per  year,  and  has  the  potential 
to  move  much  higher  if  only  access  to 
this  market  can  be  maintained.  And 
while  this  increase  in  U.S.  exports  has 
taken  place,  local  production  of  poultry' 
in  Western  Europe  has  also  increased 
dramatically,  as  has  the  trade  of  our 
competitors.  I  emphasize  that  U.S.  poul- 
try has  not  displaced  the  poultry  of 
others.  Rather  it  has  encouraged  and 
shared  with  others  a  larger  market  for 
all.  Poultry  has  become  the  svmbol  of  a 
good  product,  efficiently  produced,  meet- 
ing the  expanding  demands  of  Europe's 
millions. 

The  stakes  involved,  however,  arc 
much  higher  than  the  value  of  poulti->- 
alone.  While  the  subcommittee  limits 
its  interests  to  poultry,  it  is  fully  aware 
that  the  example  set  by  U»e  EEC  for  this 
commodity  rims  shai-ply  toward  raising 
the  question  of  the  future  of  the  Commu- 
nity itself.  When  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  was  first  proposed  and  as  it 
beean  to  take  shape,  we  were  assured  and 
reassured  that  here  would  be  a  growing 
outward-looking,  exemplary  new  affilia- 
tion of  nations,  dedicated  to  carrying 
Europe  even  further  down  the  road  to- 
ward prosperity  and  at  the  same  time 
strengthening  its  trade  ties  with  the  rest 
of  the  free  world.  We  beheved  what  we 
were  told.  We  have  looked  for  and  we 
have  expected  great  things  from  this  new 
economic  union. 

If  the  Common  Market's  attitude  to- 
ward trade  in  such  vitally  important 
consumer  products  as  poultry  is  repre- 
sentative of  its  future  trade  attitudes 
however,  I  can  only  say  of  the  EEC  that 
we  are  keenly  disappointed.  We  have 
suffered  a  letdown.  We  are  left  wonder- 
ing as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Com- 
mon Market's  expressed  ideals  which  so 
many  of  us  have  supported. 

In  plain  English  this  means  we  should 
erect  as  formidable  trade  barriers  against 
exports  of  products  from  the  Common 
Market  to  us  as  they  have  to  our  poultry 
After  all,  they  have  led  the  way  in  this 
exercise  and  apparently  the  only  thing 
they  understand  is  firmness.  We  should 
take  prompt  action,  if  positive  results  arc 
not  achieved,  to  raise  barriers  on  those 
items  like  hams  and  wine  and  cheese  and 
motor  vehicles,  and  so  forth,  which  they 
send  to  us  and  which  are  important  to 
their  farmers.  We  have  been  patient 
long  enough.  If  persuasion  does  not 
work.  It  Is  time  to  use  a  club 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  may  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Hagan]  that 
I  believe  we  think  about  the  same  on 
this  matter.  I  am  very  much  for  foreign 
trade  but  I  think  when  it  comes  down 
to  the  matter  of  sharing  our  great  Ameri- 
can market  with  any  other  countries  we 
should  have  the  exercise  of  quotas  on 
imports  that  will  be  competitive,  such  as 
poultry  and  other  items  from  these 
countries. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  My  point  is 
simply  this,  I  think  we  should  note  that 
in  our  negotiations  we  should  feed  them 
out  of  the  same  spoon  that  is  feeding  us. 
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Mr.  HORAN.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. You  may  recall  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  in  general  debate 
raised  the  point  that  we  had  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  but 
that  we  were  making  mighty  sparse  use 
of  it.  It  has  been  my  feeling  that  if  we 
are  to  share  this  great  American  market, 
our  producers  ought  to  know  the  amount 
of  that  sharing  in  the  whole  field  of  for- 
eign trade.  I  thirUc  we  are  just  like  a 
ship  without  a  rudder  now  so  far  as  trade 
expansion  is  concerned.  Our  producers 
are  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  can  altogether  agree  with  the 
gentleman  on  that.  I  think  our  negoti- 
ators up  to  now  have  certainly  done  all 
they  reasonably  could  and  I  feel  it  is  just 
plain  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  those  ad- 
ministering the  European  community. 
We  just  ought  to  get  tough  and  that  is 
my  feeling  about  it. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.    McINTIRE.      I  just    wanted    to 
have  the  opportunity  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  in  this  comment 
in  connection  with  the  action  of  the  Eu- 
ropean  Common  Market  on  American 
poultry  and.  particularly,  with  reference 
to    the    comment    the    gentleman    from 
Georgia  made   in  connection   with   the 
market  that  had  been  developed  in  the 
European  Common  Market  area.     This 
development  came  on  the  basis  of  the  in- 
itiative of  the  American  poultry  industry 
financed  in  part  by  some  of  the  counter- 
part funds  developed  in  our  Public  Law 
480  agreements  with  some  of  these  coun- 
tries.    But  this  is  a  situation  where  the 
European  Common  Market  has  closed  the 
door  to  protect  markets  that  the  Ameri- 
can  poultry  industry   developed   in   the 
first  place. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  The  gentle- 
man is  very  correct. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  It  is  a  case  of  their 
closing  the  doors  on  the  markets  which 
were  developed  on  the  initiative  of  in- 
dustry here  in  this  country.  I  share  the 
gentleman's  views  that  it  is  high  time 
that  those  who  have  the  authority  meet 
this  challenge  and  do  so  very  aggres- 
sively. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  HORAN.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
for  raisin?  this  question.    I  support  the 
principle  that  we  ought  to  have  quotas 
of  what  we  imuort  into  this  country  and 
that    our    American    producers    should 
know  exactly  how  much  of  this  great 
market    they    have    to    share.    I    have 
joined  with  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  requesting  quotas  for  im- 
ports  of   softwood   lumber   from   other 
countries  into  the  American  market.    I 
have    joined    with    colleagues   on    both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  asking  that  a  formula 
be  set  up  on  the  importation  of  zinc  and 
lead  and  on  articles  manufactured  from 
zinc  and  lead.     I  think  our  American 
producers  are  entitled  to  know  just  what 
they  are  up  against  and  that  the  people, 
as  you  say,  who  have  the  responsibility— 
or  at  least  we  think  they  have  the  re- 


sponsibility—should be  doing  something 
In  this  field. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  quite  a«ree  that  we  need  a 
reappraisal  of  our  dealings  with  these 
other  countries  on  such  matters.  I  think 
we  certainly  need  to  speak  with  much 
greater  firmness  and  in  language  that 
they  can  understand  that  we  are  just  not 
going  to  give  everything  without  receiv- 
ing something  in  return. 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  what  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
has  just  said. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  I  thank  my 
colleague. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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EXPENSES,      ACRICm-TURAL       STABILIZATION       AND 
CONSERVATION    SERVICE 

For   necessary   administrative    expenses   of 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service,  including  expenses  to  formulate 
and  carry  out  programs  authorized   by  title 
III   of    the   A^lciUtural    Adjustment   Act   of 
iy38.  as  amended  (7  USC    1301-1393);  Sugar 
Act  of  1948.  as  amended  (7  U.S  C   1101-1161)  ■ 
sections  7  to  15.  16(a).  16(d).  16(e),  16(f)", 
and  17  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act.  as  amended   (16  USC.  590g- 
590(0),  590p(a).  and  590q;  76  Stat.  606-607) 
as  added  by  section  132  of  the  Act  of  August 
8.   1961:   subtlUes  B  and  C  of  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  (7  use.  1831-1837.  1802-1814.  and  1816); 
and  laws  pertaining  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  $105,737,000:  Provided.  That,  in 
addition,   not   to  exceed   $94,885,000  may   be 
transferred  to  and  merged  with  this  appro- 
priation   from    the   Commodity   Credit   Cor- 
poration   fund     (including     not    to    exceed 
$40,051,000    under    the    limitation   on    Com- 
modity   Credit    Corporation    administrative 
expenses)  :     Provided     further.     That    other 
funds    made   available    to   Agricultural    Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service  for  au- 
thorized activities  may  be  advanced  to  and 
merged  with  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Wnrr- 
TEN),  a  question.  The  chairman  will  re- 
call. I  am  sure,  that  in  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1962  there  was  a  provision  for  the 
use  of  $10  million— an  authorization  for 
the  use  of  $10  million — in  a  so-called 
cropland  adjustment  program,  which  was 
to  be  designated  in  certain  pilot  counties 
in  the  country. 

This  was  funded,  in  part,  in  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  but  it  was 
funded  only  in  part. 

Can  the  chairman  advise  me  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  bill  carries  adequate 
or  full  funding,  to  the  extent  of  the  au- 
thorization, in  order  that  the  contracts 
entered  into  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  contracts  which 
had  been  entered  into  principally  in  the 
early  part  of  1963,  will  be  funded  either 
under  the  supplemental  appropriation 
act.  which  is  already  passed,  or  covered 
in  this  appropriation  bill? 

Mr  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman  whether 
he  is  talking  about  a  land-use  adjust- 
ment program  which  Is  mentioned  on 
page  30  of  the  committee  report? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Yes.  This  is  why 
I  raised  the  question,  because  I  am  as- 


suming that  that  may  be  correct  but  t 
wanted  to  t)e  doubly  sure  * 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  point  I  was  trying  to 
make  Is  that  the  supplemental  apor^ 
prlation  bill  provided  $2  million  for  that 
program.  We  have  gone  along  with  the 
amount  of  $10  million  to  meet  the  costi 
for  the  coming  year.  This  represents  a 
$9  million  reduction  in  the  budget  esti- 
mate. It  has  been  our  experience  on 
the  subcommittee  that  with  regard  to 
these  new  programs,  some  of  which  are 
frequently  provided  for  with  the  support 
of  the  individual  members  of  our  com- 
mittee, and  sometimes  they  are  not  we 
have  tried  to  accept  our  responsibility 
whether  we  support  them  or  not. 

In  this  particular  Instance  we  can  see 
many  benefits.  If  you  have  a  long-range 
contract  where  you  can  see  that  things 
are  carried  through  so  much  similar  to 
the  Great  Plains  program,  it  has  certain 
benefits.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
have  felt  that  it  was  never  sound  to  start 
a  new  program  full  blast,  but  that  we 
should  go  along  in  the  same  manner  so 
to  speak. 

Where  we  had  only  $2  million,  it  was 
the  thought  of  the  committee  that  $io 
million  out  of  $19  million  would  be  ample 
to  meet  this  problem  in  the  coming  year 
Mr.  McINTIRE.  The  contract  pro- 
posal presented  by  the  Department  to 
those  who  were  interested  in  this  pro- 
gram  was  for  the  contract  to  be  paid  in 
one  initial  payment  and  the  option  rested 
with  the  Interested  farmer  making  the 
application  as  to  whether  this  was  a  5- 
or  10-year  contract. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  this  was  set 
up  as  an  initial  complete  and  full  pay- 
ment type  of  program  my  question  is 
raised  because  if  this  is  the  method  of 
funding,  then  the  full  amount  is  needed 
at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  words  the  gen- 
tleman uses  would  be  correct.  If  you 
ascertain  In  advance  that  you  have  the 
money  for  the  contracts  the  Department 
entered  Into.  It  leaves  It  in  the  realm  of 
conjecture  as  to  how  many  contracts 
were  entered  into,  and  we  feel  with  all 
of  the  various  types  of  programs  in  this 
Department  we  have  provided  funds  at  a 
rate  that  will  enable  them  to  get  this 
program  started. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  The  gentleman's 
reservation  is  on  the  total  number  of 
contracts  rather  than  the  full  funding  of 
each  contract. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  have  not  ex- 
pressed ourselves  in  any  way  on  putting 
limitations  on  the  carrying  out  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  since  we  have  lim- 
ited ourselves  and  it  leaves  all  the  provi- 
sions in  effect.  The  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question  would  be  "Yes." 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  against  the  language 
on  page  17.  line  5.  beginning  with  the 
word  "and"  and  all  that  follows  through 
the  period  on  line  11.  on  the  ground  it 
is  legislation  on  a  general  appropriation 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  [Mr.  KeochI.  The 
Chair  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  that  his  point  of  order  comes 
too  late.    The  Clerk  has  reached  page  19. 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
it  be  in  order  to  make  a  point  of  order  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.     No.  it  would  not. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SUGAR    ACT   PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  Into  effect 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  (7 
U.S.C.  1101-1161).  $78,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  June  30  of  the  next  succeed- 
ing tiscal  year. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  return  to  page  17 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.    Mr.  Chairman   I  ob- 
ject. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AGRICl'LTtJRAL      CONSERVATION      PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  Into  effect 
the  program  authorized  In  sections  7  to  15, 
16(a),  and  17  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act.  approved  February 
29,  1936,  as  amended  (16  USC.  590g-590(o)", 
690p(8).  and  590q),  Including  not  to  exceed 
$6,000    for    the    preparation    and    display    of 
exhibits,    including   such    displays   at    State, 
interstate,  and  International  fairs  within  the 
United  States.  $215,000,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  December  31  of  the  next  succeeding 
fiscal  year  for  compliance  with  the  programs 
of   soU-buUdlng    and    soil-    and    water-con- 
serving practices  authorized  under  this  head 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Acts,  1962  and 
1963,  carried  out  during  the  period  July   1 
1961.  to  December  31.   1963.  Inclusive:    Pro- 
vided. That  none  of  the  funds  herein  appro- 
priated shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  or 
expenses   of    any    regional    Information    em- 
ployees or  any  State  Information  employees, 
but  this  shall  not  preclude  the  answering  of 
inquiries  or  supplying  of  information  at  the 
county  level  to  Individual  farmers:  Provided 
further.  That  no  portion  of  the  funds  for  the 
1964    program    may    be    utilized    to    provide 
financial  or  technical  assistance  for  drainage 
on    wetlands    now    designated    as    Wetland 
Types  3   (III),  4   (IV),  and  5   (V)    in  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  Circular  39,  Wetlands  of  the 
United  States,  1956:   Provided  further.  That 
necessary  amounts  shall  be  available  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  in  connection  with  the 
formulation  and  administration  of  the  1964 
program     of     soil-bulldlng     and     soil-     and 
water-conserving  practices.  Including  related 
wildlife  conserving  practices,  under  the  Act 
of  February  29,   1936,  as  amended    (amount- 
ing   to    $250,000,000.    Including    administra- 
tion,   except    that    no    participant    shall    re- 
ceive   more    than    $2.5(X),    except    where    the 
participants    from    two    or    more    farms    or 
ranches    Join    to    carry    out    approved    prac- 
tices  designed    to   conserve   or    Improve    the 
agricultural   resources  of  the   community)  : 
Provided  further.  That  not   to  exceed  5  per 
centum    of    the    allocation    for    the    current 
year's  agricultural  conservation  program  for 
any  county  may,  on  the  recommendation  of 
such  county  committee  and  approval  of  the 
State  committee,  be  withheld  and  allotted 
to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  services 
of  its  technicians  In  formulating  and  carry- 
ing out   the  agricultural   conservation    pro- 
gram In  the  participating  counties,  and  shall 
not  be  utilized  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice for  any  purpose  other  than  technical  and 
other    assistance   In   such   counties,    and    In 
addition,   on   the  recommendation   of   such 
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county  committee  and  approval  of  the  State 
committee,    not    to    exceed    1    per    centum 
may  be  made  available  to  any  other  Fed- 
eral,  State,  or  local  public   agency  for  the 
same  purpose  and  under   the  same   condi- 
tions: Provided  further,  That  for  the  current 
years  program  $2,500,000  shall  be  available 
for  technical  assistance  In  formulating  and 
carrying  out  agricultural  conservation  prac- 
tices: Provided  further.  That  such  amounts 
shall  be  available  for  the  purchase  of  seeds, 
fertilizers,  lime,  trees,  or  any  other  farming 
material,  or  any  soll-terraclng  services,  and 
making  grants  thereof  to  agricultural  pro- 
ducers to  aid  them  in  carrying  out  farming 
practices   approved   by   the   Secretary   under 
programs  provided  for  herein:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That   no  part  of  any  funds  available 
to    the    Department,    or    any    bureau,    office, 
corporation,  or  other  agency  constituting  a 
part  of  such  Department,  shall  be  used  In  the 
current  fiscal  year  for  the  payment  of  salary 
or    travel    expenses   of   any   person    who   has 
been  convicted  of  violating  the  Act  entitled 
An  Act  to  prevent   pernicious  political  ac- 
tlvltles',     approved     August     2.      1939,     as 
amended    or  who  has  been  found  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  title   18.  United 
States  Code,   section    1913.   to   have   violated 
or  attempted  to  violate  such  section  which 
prohlbiu  the  use  of  Federal  appropriations 
for  the  payment  of  personal  services  or  other 
expenses  designed  to  Influence  in  any  man- 
ner a  Member  of  Congress  to  favor  or  oppose 
any  legislation  or  appropriation  by  Congress 
except    upon    request    of    any    Member    or 
through  the  proper  official  channels. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  direct  my  re- 
marks to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee? In  view  of  the  fact  that  appar- 
ently it  will  not  be  possible  to  raise  a 
point  of  order  against  the  language  at 
the  bottom  of  page  16  and  the  top  of 
page  17  of  the  bill  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  section  32  funds,  may  I  inquire  as  to 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  language 
beginning  in  line  22.  page  16,  where  it 
says  "except  for"  and  it  goes  on  and  out- 
lines five  different  purposes  for  which 
section  32  funds  may  be  used. 

Is  this  in  effect  an  amendment  to  the 
basic  act  of  August  24,  1935,  usually 
known  as  section  32? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Yes.  so  far  as  meet- 
ing the  objectives  of  section  32  which 
as  the  gentleman  understands,  provides 
that  30  percent  of  the  import  duties  are 
set  aside  by  law.  It  is  a  continuing  ap- 
propriation. It  is  estimated  there  will 
be  almost  $600  million  in  the  fund.  The 
law  says  one  of  the  primary  purposes  of 
the  act  Is  to  promote  increased  uses  of 
those  commodities  in  surplus  supply. 
There  are  certain  limits  in  that  act.  One 
provision  was  that  special  attention 
should  be  given  to  perishable  commodi- 
ties which  I  sponsored  some  years  ago. 
There  is  no  limit  whatsoever  in  the  law 
on  the  use  of  the  amount  available  ex- 
cept that  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
30  percent  may  be  used  for  one  com- 
modity and  50  percent  or  more  must  be 
used  for  perishables. 

Last  year,  in  order  to  give  control  to 
Congress,  in  our  conference  report  we 
provided  on  page  8  as  follows.  I  quote: 
The  conferees  are  in  general  agreement 
with  the  intent  of  the  Senate  report  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  section  32  funds, 
whereby  the  use  of  such  funds  will  be  justi- 
fied by  project  and  use  each  year  and  made 
subject  to  annual  approval  by  the  Congress. 


We  do  not  change  the  basic  purposes. 
We  do  here  ask  a  broadening  of  the 
means  to  reach  the  end.  Since  section 
32  is  complete  within  itself  so  far  as 
finances  are  concerned,  and  since  the 
primary  purpose  or  one  of  the  primary 
purposes  is  to  promote  the  increased 
use  of  those  commodities  in  surplus  sup- 
ply, the  provision  that  the  gentleman 
refers  to  is  to  an  extent  a  limit  on  how 
much  funds  may  be  used,  but  I  will  say 
in  all  candor  it  broadens  the  provisions 
of  the  act  to  some  degree,  not  on  what 
section  32  attempts  to  do  but  broadens 
the  means  as  to  how.  It  broadens  to  a 
degree  how  the  Department  can  do  what 
that  section  provides.  It  adds  additional 
means. 

Mr.  SHORT.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Mississippi,  are  we  in  effect  here, 
with  this  language  in  the  bill  and  per- 
haps other  language  that  we  have  al- 
ready passed,  using  section  32  funds  to 
finance  programs  like  the  food-stamp 
program  that  may  or  may  not  have  re- 
ceived proper  financial  authority  from 
the  Congress? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  the  general  counsel  of  the 
l>epartment.  the  food-stamp  plan  is 
within  the  authorization  of  section  32 
The  language  that  we  have  here  in  this 
bill  for  the  food-stamp  plan  is  in  effect 
a  limitation,  because  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  limitation  on  what  part  of 
.section  32  could  be  u.sed  for  that  purpose 
In  effect,  the  $25  million  and  the  lood- 
stamp  plan  dollarwise  is  a  limitation  on 
what  otherwise  might  be  done  as  far  as 
this  money  is  concerned.  Candidly  it  is 
my  opinion  it  does  not  broaden  the  pur- 
poses of  section  32  but  adds  to  the  au- 
thority to  reach  them.  It  does  give  some 
freedom  as  to  how  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  32  as  far  as  promoting 
those  commodities  in  surplus  supply. 
May  I  say  again,  in  my  opinion,  it  mav 
be  the  best  money  we  have  ever  invested 
if  we  can  promote  use  as  against  sale, 
with  the  large  discounts  you  would  be 
forced  to  take. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Always  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  one 
more  question.  Would  this  authority 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  section  32  fund's 
perhaps  provide  the  means  of  utilizing  all 
of  the  available  section  32  funds  to  the 
extent  that  they  might  not  be  available 
for  the  normal  uses  that  we  are  accus- 
tomed to.  such  as  at  times  when  beef  is 
in  oversupply  or  poultry  is  In  oversupply 
that  they  could  be  used,  or  is  this  actually 
perhaps  tightening  down  this  authority 
a  httle  more  specifically? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say,  in  my  own 
judgment,  that  the  language  proposed 
here  will  make  more  funds  available  for 
the  puiposes  that  the  gentleman  de- 
scribes, because  in  the  absence  of  a  limi- 
tation of  this  sort,  larger  amounts  could 
be  used. 

Mr.  SHORT.  They  could  be  used  for 
one  single  purpose  only? 
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Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Yes.  My  recollec- 
tion is  that  no  more  than  25  percent  can 
be  used  for  any  one  commodity,  and 
there  are  certain  requirements  that  50 
percent  or  more  must  be  used  primarily 
for  perishable  commodities.  I  repeat 
again.  I  started  that  years  ago  In  this 
subcommittee,  with  the  support  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  later  on  It  was  writ- 
ten Into  basic  law. 
Mr.  SHORT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MICHEL.  Happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  understand,  except 
for  the  funds  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Congress  hereafter,  this  does  permanent- 
ly change  section  32  Insofar  as  these 
Items  are  concerned. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  broadens  the  way 
that  section  32  funds  can  reach  the  ob- 
jectives set  out  and  for  which  it  is  au- 
thorized. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  In  our  several  col- 
loquies with  one  another,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  have  not  yet  categorically  told 
me  that  the  Department  cannot  use  this 
money  to  subsidize  a  mill  or  to  get  cot- 
ton at  a  competitive  price.  Can  you  tell 
me  that  this  cannot  be  used  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.    No.  I  cannot  tell  you. 
Mr.  MICHEL.     Would  the  gentleman 
sanction  it  if  the  Department  used  it  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  would  sanction 
anything  that  I  thought  would  save 
money  in  the  long  run.  It  is  my  belief 
that  section  32.  as  it  now  exists,  permits 
the  same  thing  without  smy  limits. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  There  Is  no  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Department  to  subsidize  a 
mill. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  said  in  my  opinion, 
section  32  as  presently  written,  would 
authorize  that,  if  In  their  opinion  it 
would  Increase  domestic  consumption  of 
those  things  in  surplus.  However,  let 
me  repeat  again  it  is  not  limited  to  a 
single  commodity.  It  Is  those  things  that 
are  in  surplus  supply.  The  gentleman 
Is  familiar  with  how  many  billions  of 
dollars  we  have  invested  in  them.  This 
lends  itself.  In  my  opinion,  to  saving 
many  millions  of  dollars  that  would 
otherwise  be  necessary. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  My  understanding  is 
then  that  the  legislative  Agriculture 
Committee  has  no  reason  whatever  to 
pass  a  cotton  bill  because  we  are  doing 
here  by  an  appropriation  bill,  the  same 
thing  you  propose  to  do  on  the  legisla- 
tive side  with  respect  to  cotton. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  bill  before  the 
legislative  committee  would  provide 
$42.50  a  bale  domestic  subsidy.  For 
those  who  feel  that  is  essential,  certainly 
there  would  be  every  reason  to  pass  the 
bill.  It  could  be  that  many  Members  be- 
lieve it  is  essential.  There  are  many 
things  in  the  cotton  bill  I  do  not  par- 
ticularly subscribe  to.  However.  I  ex- 
pect to  vote  for  it  in  view  of  many  other 
factors  that  are  involved. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  again,  this  Is 
not  a  one-shot  provision  here.  I  hope 
and  trust,  and  I  say  so  here,  that  the 
Department  will  use  it  wisely  in  connec- 
tion with  these  commodities  where  they 


have    millions    of    dollars    Involved    If 
thereby  they  could  save  some  money. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  MooRHmAD: 
On  page  20,  line  25.  strike  out  •'$250,000.- 
OOO-  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "tl50.000.000-. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  deserves  the  support 
of  the  Committee  because  a  vote  for  it 
moans  two  things: 

First,  it  is  a  vote  for  economy  in  that 
it  will  save  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
at  least  $100  million — and  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
beheve  in  reducing  Government  expend- 
itures wherever  possible  consistent  with 
the  national  interest. 

And,  second,  it  is  a  proadministration 
amendment.  It  is  clearly  a  pro-Kennedy 
administration  vote  because  this  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  to  the  exact 
amount  requested  by  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. I  submit,  however,  that 
it  is  also  a  pro-Ei.senhower  administra- 
tion amendment  because  it  reduces  the 
appropriation  almost  down  to  the  level 
of  the  Eisenhower  budget  request  of 
January  16.  1961. 

As  I  offer  this  amendment.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  do  so  with  the  understanding  that 
I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee on  agriculture  appropriations  who 
has  again  accomplished  the  major  task, 
which  he  does  so  well  of  putting  together 
the  agriculture  appropriation  bill.  Out- 
side of  the  defense  appropriation  bill,  it 
is  one  of  the  five  largest  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  covers  a  wide  range 
of  programs  from  foreign  and  domestic 
food  distribution  to  meat  and  poultry 
inspection.  I  have  always  supported  the 
gentleman  on  these  bills  since  I  have 
served  in  Conere.ss.  and  I  shall  certainly 
continue  to  do  so  Since  I  have  been 
elected  to  Congress.  I  have  voted  for 
agriculture  appropriations  every  time 
they  have  t)een  presented.  I  have  con- 
sistently voted  for  tobacco  support, 
wheat  supfKDrt,  cotton  support,  the  sugar 
program  and  feed  grains  support,  rural 
housing,  and  the  diversion  of  unneeded 
cropland  to  consei-vation  uses. 

I  admire  the  chairman  and  his  sub- 
committee in  their  ability  to  cut  $389 
million  from  the  proposal  by  the  admin- 
istration. My  amendment  is  directed  to 
one  area  where  I  cannot  agree,  and  where 
economy  should  be  practiced — this  is  the 
$250  million  drawing  account — or  a  vari- 
ation of  back-door  financing,  if  you  will, 
for  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  this  pro- 
gram has  been  a  constant  source  of  dis- 
agreement between  both  the  Eisenhower 
and  Kennedy  administrations  and  the 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
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tee.  Consistently,  the  administration  ha.* 
asked  for  $150  miUlon  and  the  commit- 
tee and  Congress,  by  very  close  vote  have 
raised  this  amount  to  $250  million 
Eisenhower  asked  for  $100  million  and 
this  was  increased  to  a  like  amount. 

This  year  the  agricultural  budget  came 
to  the  HUl  with  a  request  for  $150  mil- 
lion  again,  and  again  it  was  raised  to 
$250  million,  the  only  item,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, which  received  an  increase. 

Why  there  would  be  such  an  increase 
is  a  mystery  to  me.  The  only  witness 
outside  of  the  Department  who  had  tes- 
tified for  such  an  increase  was  the  lime^ 
stone  industry.  Now  I  do  not  begrudge 
their  desire  to  make  a  little  profit  but  I 
do  not  think  it  should  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government.  The  extra 
limestone  would  simply  go  to  fiatlands 
where  there  is  no  erosion,  no  need  for 
conservation,  and  would  simply  result 
next  year  in  larger  crops  per  acre  in  tlie 
future  for  which  the  American  taxpayer 
would  have  to  pay  to  store.  Thus  we 
are  wasting  money  two  ways — a  subsidy 
for  soil  betterment  to  produce  bigger 
crops,  costing  billions  of  dollars  a  year 
to  underwrite  and  store. 

This  amendment,  therefore,  calls  for 
proeconomy,  pro-Democratic,  pro-Re- 
publican administration  vote.  Does  it 
call  for  an  anticonservation  vote? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  emphatically 
"No." 

Before  I  came  to  Congress  I  was.  and 
I  still  am.  a  strong  conservationist.  Back 
home,  I  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy 
and  the  Recreation  Conservation  and 
Park  Council.  I  could  not  face  my 
friends  if  I  were  proposing  an  anticon- 
servation amendment. 

I  have  supported  and  will  continue  to 
support  the  permanent — as  opposed  to 
the  temporary — conservation  programs 
of  the  ACP.  I  favor  tree  planting,  ter- 
racing, contour  plowing,  row  stripping, 
wildlife  cover  planting  programs,  and 
the  rest. 

But  I  do  oppose  the  Increasingly  large 
part  of  ACP  which  has  little  to  do  with 
permanently  conserving  our  soil,  but  is 
designed  primarily  at  getting  more  pro- 
duction per  acre. 

Without  considering  the  budget  of  the 
Interior  Department,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  money  appropriated  for  conserva- 
tion in  tins  bill. 

The  total  amount  for  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  under  this  bill  is  over  $200 
million;  for  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service,  $702  mil- 
lion: and  for  Agricultural  Research,  $181 
million,  or  a  total  of  over  $1,000  million. 
Even  if  we  look  more  narrowly  at  the 
bill  for  strictly  conservation  purposes, 
we  find  $97  million  for  conservation 
operatiorLs,  $63  million  for  watershed 
protection.  $25  million  for  flood  preven- 
tion. $13  million  for  Great  Plains  con- 
servation program,  over  $1  million  for 
resource  conservation  and  development, 
$294  million  for  conseration  resen'e 
program.  $10  million  for  land-use  ad- 
justment program.  $59  million  for  plant 
and  animal  di.sease  and  pest  control. 

This  is  a  conservative  grand  total 
under  this  bill  of  $562  million.     If  we 
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add  the  $250  million  proposed  for  ACP, 
we  reach  the  grand  total  of  $812  million. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  who  are  conserva- 
tionists are  also  taxpayers,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  spend  that  extra  $100  mil- 
lion out  of  a  total  of  $1,000  million  for 
programs  that  masquerade  under  the 
banner  of  conservation  but  are  really 
production  subsidies. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  particular 
program  is,  in  large  measure,  a  produc- 
tion subsidy  program.  All  our  experi- 
ence tells  us  that  subsidy  programs,  once 
started  for  good  purposes,  tend  to  grow 
on  the  ship  of  state  like  barnacles. 

Every  subsidy  program  should  be  given 
a  good  shaking  now  and  then  to  separate 
the  good  and  necessary  from  the  bu- 
reaucratic and  bad.  I  do  not  propose  to 
kill  the  program;  on  the  contrary,  I 
would  preserve  the  good  three-fifths  of 
it  and  merely  reduce  it  to  the  size  that 
two  administrators — one  Republican,  the 
other  Democratic — thought  was  suffi- 
cient for  them  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
laid  down  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  father  u.sed  to  refer 
to  a  state  of  beatitude  which  he  de- 
scribt^d  as  "the  calm  confidence  of  a 
Pre-sbyterian  holding  four  aces." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  my  friends, 
vote  for  this  amendment  and  you  can  re- 
turn to  your  districts  calmly  holding  four 
aces — the  aces  of  conservation  for  our 
children,  economy  for  our  taxpayers,  sup- 
port for  our  President,  and  freedom  of 
enterprise  for  our  farmers  and  industries. 
Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Is  there  any  guarantee  that 
if  this  amendment  is  adopted  funds 
which  are  appropriated  will  not  be  used 
for  the  purposes  about  which  the  gentle- 
man has  been  speaking? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  cannot  make  the 
gentleman  a  guarantee,  but  I  have  been 
advised  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  they  will  not  be  so  used. 

Mr.  KYL.  This  liming  of  land  would 
be  eliminated  first?  That  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  program,  as  I  under- 
stand it? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  That  is  the  pro- 
gram, as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  continue  to 
have  a  prosperous  agriculture  in  this 
country  we  must  conserve  our  soil  and 
water.  The  program  that  does  more 
along  this  line  than  any  other  program 
provided  for  in  this  bill  is  the  ACP  pro- 
gram. I  dislike  finding  myself  in  dis- 
agreement with  my  congenial  and  lov- 
able friend  from  Pennsylvania,  but  I  .say 
to  him  quite  frankly  that  on  this  occa- 
sion he  is  wrong. 

If  you  examine  the  hearings  that  ap- 
pear on  the  table  here  you  will  find  that 
as  far  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
generally  is  concerned,  they  are  in  favor 
of  the  ACP  program  in  its  entirety.  You 
will  find  further  that  the  ACP  program  is 
the  small  farmer  s  program.  If  there  is 
a  program  in  operation  today  that  takes 
care  of  the  family  farmer  it  is  the  ACP 
program.  It  is  the  program  where  we 
have    cooperation    between    the    small 
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family  farmer,  the  local  ACP  committee, 
the  extension  service,  the  State  office  and 
the   Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  is  not  a  program  where  we  have 
an  expenditure  carried  entirely  by  the 
Federal  Goverrmient.  Here  we  have  an 
expenditure  that  is  on  a  matching  basis. 
Almost  every  program  under  ACP  is  a 
50-50  program.  There  are  very  few  ex- 
ceptions. 

I  say  to  you  quite  frankly.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  is  a  program  that  assi-sts 
not  only  our  farmer  but  the  city  dweller 
as  well.  I  have  served  for  about  9  years 
on  this  committee.  We  made  a  practice 
each  year  of  restoring  the  reductions 
in  the  ACP  program.  I  say  to  you.  at 
no  time  can  you  consider  this  a  saving 
in.sofar  as  the  future  of  this  country  is 
concerned  when  you  consider  our  ex- 
panding population  and  the  responsi- 
bility that  is  placed  upon  the  American 
farmer  today.  We  are  considering  a 
$250-million  authorization  under  this 
amendment,  not  an  expenditure  of  funds 
but  an  authorization  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964.  This  is  a  small  part  of  the  overall 
amount  contained  in  this  bill  of  $5,979,- 
457.000.  If  there  is  one  line  in  this  bill 
that  serves  the  family  farmer  and  that 
protects  the  future  of  our  country,  it  is 
the  ACP  program.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, almost  every  year  when  this  bill 
comes  before  the  full  committee  and  be- 
fore the  House  we  are  confronted  with 
those  who,  I  think,  are  very  ill-informed 
in  trying  to  bring  about  economy  at  the 
expense  of  those  small  farmers  who 
utilize  this  program. 

I  might  say  here  there  is  nothing  worse 
in  the  legislative  process  than  a  little 
information  about  something.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  who  of- 
fered this  amendment  certainly  has  little 
mformation  because  he  did  not  touch  on 
one  single  element  or  item  which  this 
appropriation  is  designed  to  take  care  of. 
In  the  first  place,  the  use  of  agricul- 
tural limestone  in  this  Government's 
program  has  already  been  cut  by  75 
ppicent.  The  original  authorization 
called  for  $500  million.  By  virtue  of  in- 
flation the  purchasing  power  has  been 
cut  to  one-half  and  due  to  the  fact  that 
this  bill  calls  for  only  $250  million,  the 
farmers  will  only  be  permitted  to  pur- 
cha.se  one-fourth  of  the  original  quan- 
tity of  limestone  which  we  found  need 
for  when  we  passed  the  original  act  in 
1936. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  limestone? 
Talking  about  economy  in  this  program 
is  as  phony  as  the  $7  bill.  You  would 
be  doing  much  better  to  go  and  vote 
against  our  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Focarty's  health 
program  or  his  program  for  research  on 
heart  disease  and  cancer.  There  is  a 
lot  more  to  this  program  than  just  pay- 
ing 50  percent  of  the  cost  of  agricultural 
limestone  for  the  farmers. 


What  does  this  lime  do  to  the  soil? 
There  are  about  three  or  fom*  points 
that  I  would  like  to  make.  In  the  first 
place  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  catmot  live 
in  sour  soil.  Limestone  sweetens  the  soil 
making  the  climate  favorable  for  nitro- 
gen-fixing bacteria.  In  sweetened  soil 
the  farmer  can  plant  legumes  and  that 
includes  almost  any  kind  of  clover  and 
also  includes  soybean  and  so,  as  I  was 
saying,  in  sweet  soil  nitrogen-fixing  bac- 
teria will  grow  and  enable  the  plants 
through  the  process  of  photosynthesis  to 
take  the  nitrogen  out  of  the  air  and  store 
it  in  the  soil.  If  you  pull  one  of  those 
plants  up,  you  will  find  big  nodules  on 
the  roots  of  it.  some  almost  as  large  as 
the  end  of  your  finger.  They  have  nitro- 
gen which  that  plant  has  taken  from  the 
air  and  stored  in  the  soil. 

Where  does  the  economy  come  in?  On 
poor  hillsides  all  over  the  country  you 
will  find  foliage  as  a  result  of  this  pro- 
gram. If  you  have  this  lime,  you  im- 
mediately get  a  crop  of  legumes.  You 
get  a  heavy  crop.  I  bought  under  the 
soil  conservation  practice  and  I  have 
been  planting  it  in  trees. 

Therefore,  the  use  of  this  lime  pre- 
vents the  clogging  up  of  our  streams  and 
prevents  the  silting  of  our  reservoirs  on 
which  we  are  spending  miUions  of  dol- 
lars every  year.  It  is  costing  us  millions 
of  dollars  to  clean  these  streams  up.  It 
is  costing  us  millions  of  dollars  to  build 
these  reservoirs  and  they  are  t>ecoming 
silted.  Many  of  them  are  becoming 
silted  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  was 
originally  anticipated.  But  that  is  not 
the  important  point.  I  want  you  to  get 
this.  In  the  past  9  years  the  ground 
content  of  strontium  90  has  increased  by 
20  times  or  2,000  percent.  In  the  North- 
eastern States  there  was  little  strontium 
90  in  the  ground  before  we  started  our 
nuclear  tests.  Now  in  areas  where  there 
was  as  much  as  4  units,  it  shows  80 
units  now  or  an  increase  of  20  times.  But 
if  calcium  is  in  the  soil  the  soil  will  not 
absorb  the  strontium  90  so  readily.  It 
will  absorb  the  strontium  90  less  because 
of  the  higher  chemical  affinity  of  the 
calcium. 

Now  you  people  who  live  in  the  South- 
east and  in  the  East,  do  you  want  to  eat 
those  plants  and  do  you  want  your  chil- 
dren to  eat  plants  that  are  deficient  in 
calcium ;  calcium  being  essential  to  bones, 
to  the  skull,  the  blood,  and  essential  to 
all  the  tissues  as  well  as  the  red  blood 
corpuscles?  Do  you  want  them  to  eat 
plants  which  have  absorbed  strontium  90 
instead  of  calcium,  and  which  also  af- 
fects the  chromosomes  and  of  course,  in 
turn,  affects  the  genes  of  the  chromo- 
somes that  have  to  do  with  sterility  of 
individuals? 

We  do  not  know  what  the  complete 
effect  of  strontium  90  is  gomg  to  be  on 
posterity.  We  do  know  it  is  not  going 
to  be  good.  We  do  not  know  how  much 
more  strontium  90  we  can  stand,  but  we 
do  know  if  calcium  is  not  found  in  the 
soil,  the  plants  will  readily  absorb  the 
strontium  90  and  our  children  and  our- 
selves and  posterity  will  be  eating  those 
plants  deficient  in  the  essential  elements 
of  calcium  and  also  with  a  surplus  of 
strontium  90.  Posterity  will  suffer  the 
consequences  therefrom. 
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Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  think  perhaps  the 
gentleman  missed  the  point.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  with  reference 
to  these  lands  which  he  has  been  buy- 
ing and  on  which  the  taxpayers  have 
been  putting  this  lime  does  the  gentle- 
man feel  the  taxpayers  owe  the  gentle- 
man the  responsibility  to  do  that? 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  No.  sir.  and 
I  wUl  never  receive  1  dime  from  it.  but 
posterity  will.  We  do  not  own  this 
land.  This  land  belongs  to  posterity. 
We  are  only  living  on  it.  We  are  only 
passing  through.  Each  and  every  one 
of  us  knows  it  is  our  patriotic  duty  to 
conserve  this  soil  for  posterity.  I  never 
expect  to  get  the  first  dune  from  the 
land  which  I  am  replanting  in  pine  trees, 
walnut  trees,  and  conserving  through 
other  conservation  practices  in  order  to 
keep  the  land  from  eroding.  It  will 
never  do  me  any  good.  Therefore,  the 
Government  is  merely  making  a  small 
investment  to  help  me  conserve  that 
land  for  others. 

Do  not  forget  what  the  Chinaman 
told  his  son  when  he  gave  him  a  little 
plot  of  ground,  about  one-quarter  of  an 
acre.  He  said  "Hang  on  to  this,  son, 
because  God  will  never  make  any  more." 
Mr.  Chairman,  land  is  precious.  Let 
us  conserve  it.  Let  us  leave  this  soil  as 
plentiful  as  we  can  for  posterity,  this 
soil  which  we  inherited.  Let  us  take 
care  of  it  and  leave  it  to  posterity,  or 
else  we  will  find  ourselves  in  the  same 
situation  that  the  Chinese  now  find 
themselves,  with  soil  washed  away  and 
gone  forever. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  takes  1  million  years 
to  make  a  ton  of  soil  on  an  acre  of 
ground.  Let  us  preserve  it.  Let  us 
save  it. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  have  difBculty  in 
understanding  how  posterity  Is  going  to 
own  this  land. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  The  gentle- 
man does  not  think  I  am  going  to  take 
it  with  me.  does  he? 

Mr.  SJnfDER.  No,  but  I  would  suspect 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  would 
leave  it  to  some  individual  of  his  family 
or  others. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  You  might 
take  part  of  your  money  along  with  you. 
or  you  might  give  the  Government's 
share  to  some  of  our  less  friendly  na- 
tions some  place,  if  that  is  what  you 
wish  to  do.  Then  that  is  all  right  with 
me.  but  I  want  to  take  care  of  my  people 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr  SNYDER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  suspect  that  the  gentle- 
man is  takins?  care  of  his  people.  I  sus- 
pect this  rather  than  the  fact  that  the 
land  will  go  to  posterity. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  impugning  my  motives,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  do  not  think  he  means 
that.  But  if  he  does.  I  certainly  have  all 
the  evidence  in  the  world  to  prove  to  him 
that  I  certainly  am  not  hoarding  a  cent, 
and  have  not  hoarded  a  cent  since  I  have 
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been  in  this  Congress.  I  doubt  very 
seriously  if  I  will,  based  upon  our  pres- 
ent conditions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  some  of  my  col- 
leagues here  today  a  few  short  words 
from  an  article  which  appeared  in  this 
past  Sunday  s  magazine  section  of  the 
New  York  Times.  This  is  an  article  en- 
titled 'Now  the  Nonfarmer  Asks  for 
Parity  "  It  was  written  by  Prof  Edward 
Hlgbee  of  the  University  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  in  part  reads  as  follows: 

There  Is  some  new  thinking  on  Capitol 
Hill.  The  voice  or  the  urban  citizen  Is  be- 
ginning to  be  heard.  It  Is  he  who  goes  with- 
out  public  services  he  needs  In  order  to  pay 
for  the  farm  program. 

The  urban  taxpayer  naturally  gets  aroused 
when  he  considers  his  own  desperate  needs 
for  public  services  that  he  cannot  have  be- 
cause the  money  Is  8<-)alted  up  by  apiculture's 
•7-bllllon  sponge.  If  a  few  billions  were 
transferred  from  spending  on  the  farms  to 
the  congested  metropolitan  areas,  quite  a 
number  of  public  hardships  could  be  relieved 
without  any  Increase  In  taxes. 

•  •  •  •  » 

The  magazine,  Wallaces  Farmer,  a  voice 
to  reckon  with  In  the  Corn  Belt,  sensed  the 
wind  of  change  In  January  1962.  "We've 
had  farm  program  fights  practically  every 
year,"  It  editorialized  "But  they  were  most- 
ly family  spats — differences  of  opinion 
among  farmers  themselves.  Now  a  third 
party,  the  city  consumer,  armed  with  new 
voting  power,  is  watching  these  goings-on 
in  Washington  with  increasing  Interest  and 
su-spiclon.  With  this  new  'partner'  abroad, 
farm  letrlslatlon  must  be  drawn  more  care- 
fully. To  avoid  a  violent  consumer  revolt 
at  the  polls,  political  leaders  know  that 
future  farm  programs  must  be  less  costly 
and  mare  effective." 

It  seems  to  me  I  would  be  violating  my 
oath  of  office  and  my  conscience  if  I 
were  to  vote  against  this  amendment 
and  to  say  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
recommendation  of  $150  million  .should 
be  Increased  to  $250  million.  All  of  us 
have  been  searching  for  ways  to  bring 
about  economy.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
that  has  been  presented  to  us  since  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Ever  since  the  Dust  Bowl  davs  of  the 
thirties  public  and  private  agencies  have 
been  encouraging  farmers  to  carry  out 
land  management  practices  that  protect 
soil  and  water  re.<;ources. 

Incentives  have  ranged  from  philo- 
sophical exhortations  to  technical  and 
financial  assistance. 

Farmers  have,  the  record  shows,  re- 
sponded quite  well  to  all  of  them— and 
no  matter  where  we  live  in  the  United 
States,  we  are  the  better  for  it. 

However,  there  must  come  a  time  In 
any  program  of  this  type  when  results — 
in  themselves — justify  at  lea.st  a  measure 
of  incentive  for  continued  efforts. 

Perhaps,  for  example,  the  increased 
productivity  and  value  of  land  resulting 
from  carrying  out  conservation  practices 
should  carry  a  little  more  of  the  Incen- 
tive cost,  and  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  a  little  less. 


It  could  be  that  the  conservation  mo- 
mentum in  farming  areas  Is  so  great  that 
a  little  reduction  in  its  cash  subsidies 
would  not  be  noticed. 

This  Is  worth  trying. 

A  $150  million  appropriation  for  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program  does 
not  spell  the  end  of  the  program— and 
certainly  does  not  put  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  business  of  subsidizing 
soil  and  water  conservation  or  individual 
farms  or  in  farming  communities. 

A  study  of  this  bill  reveals  a  substan- 
tial interest  in  conservation  beyond  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  ao- 
propriation. 

It  provides,  for  example,  for  expendi- 
tures in  excess  of  $97  million  for  Soil 
Conservation  Service  technical  assistance 
to  farmers  and  ranchers  in  carrying  out 
locally  adapted  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion programs.  It  provides  another  $88 
milhon  for  watershed  protection  and 
Hood  prevention,  nearly  $13  million  for 
the  Great  Plains  program  and  better 
than  $1  million  for  resources  conserva- 
tion and  development. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
authority  to  make  soil  and  water  loans 
running  well  into  the  millions. 

A  part  of  the  educational  funds  of  the 
Federal  Extension  Service  have  tradi- 
tionally gone  into  the  reasons  for  and  re- 
sults from  soil  and  conservation  prac- 
tices. 

While  acreage  diversion  payments 
under  current  feed  grains  and  wheat  pro- 
grams are  primarily  for  the  maintenance 
of  farm  income,  the  removal  of  acres 
from  soil-depleting  crops  has  Impact  in 
the  soil  conservation  field. 

The  administration  which  asked  an 
appropriation  of  $150  million  for  the 
agricultural  conservation  program,  and 
which  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
program,  has  made  and  is  making  an  im- 
pressive record  in  the  whole  area  of  pro- 
tection and  rehabilitation  of  our  natural 
resources. 

Accepting  its  judgment  that  a  satis- 
factory ACP  program  can  be  carried  out 
during  the  coming  year  with  a  hundred 
million  dollars  less  than  this  bill  pro- 
vide.s  is  not  a  blow  to  the  conservation 
movement. 

It  simply  constitutes  a  rea.ssessment  of 
needs,  and  is  in  the  public  interest.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  came  over  here  to  vote 
in  support  of  this  amendment,  but  I  did 
not  realize  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
until  I  heard  the  remarks  of  my  beloved 
friend  from  Indiana,  who  pointed  out 
that  inherent  in  this  amendment  is 
destruction,  not  just  of  the  American 
family  farm  but  of  untold  generations 
of  Americans  to  come,  that  we  are  de- 
priving individuals  of  calcium  to  build 
up  their  skulls,  to  build  their  bones; 
that  we  are  Invariably  Inflicting  vast 
damage  on  chromosomes  of  generations 
unborn  and  generations  to  follow  these. 

I  have  a  high  regard  for  my  dear 
friend  from  Indiana,  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  affection,  but,  you  know,  we 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  get  so  few  op- 
portunities   to    vote    for    economy    that 
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when  the  opportunity  presents  Itself  we 
must  grab  It  vigorously  by  the  forelock, 
because  you  see.  in  years  past  we  on  this 
side  have  manifested  more  concern  and 
we  have  spent  money  on  an  abundance 
of  projects.  We  have  sE>ent  money  on 
school  lunch  programs,  care  for  the  aged, 
urban  renewal,  highways,  abatement  of 
pollution,  housing,  schools,  health,  re- 
search into  cancer,  communicable  dis- 
eases, maternal  and  child  health  benefits, 
adequate  salaries  for  our  Government 
employees,  hospital  construction  and 
upon  a  thousand  and  one  other  projects 
and  programs  which  we  felt  were  in  the 
public  interest,  but  on  which  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  were  able  to 
make  economy  votes. 

I  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  good  friend 
has  presented  to  this  House  a  very 
dangerous  picture,  and  I  think  anyone 
who  votes  for  economy  under  these  cir- 
cumstances should  do  It  with  the  utmost 
of  care. 

I  point  out  to  the  House  today,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  my  good  friend  from 
Indiana  in  presenting  this  destruction  on 
untold  generations  of  Americans  yet  to 
come  overlooks  the  fact  that  economy 
really  begins  at  home.  I  think  here  we 
have  a  chance  to  give  my  beloved  friend 
from  Indiana  and  others  who  favor 
economy  a  chance  to  strike  a  real  blow 
for  economy  in  their  own  backyard. 
Where  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  said 
$150  million  is  enough,  that  $150  million 
for  liming  fields  I  am  sure  will  buy  a  lot 
of  limestone. 

I  recognize  a  few  generations  of  Amer- 
icans may  lose  a  couple  of  milligrams  of 
calcium,  and  I  am  sure  they  have  the 
sympathy  of  us  all. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  has 
pointed  out  to  the  House  that  this  is 
important  and  in  the  interest  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  However  I  am  sure  that 
my  friend  concurs  with  the  need  to  pro- 
vide Americans  of  the  future  with  a  bal- 
anced budget,  with  all  of  the  things  that 
my  good  friends  on  the  Republican  fide 
of  the  aisle  say  are  necessary  with  regard 
to  meeting  and  reducing  the  national 
debt,  eliminating  useless  and  senseless 
programs.  We  have  an  interest  in  ex- 
ploring this  on  the  other  side  of  the 
problem.  I  think  a  few  of  us  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  can  be  excused  if  we  vote 
to  spend  only  $150  million  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  on  liming  land  rather 
than  the  $250  million. 

Mr.  BECKER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  understand  it  has 
been  stated  that  this  would  be  a  pro- 
Kennedy  vote  if  we  vote  for  this.  I  hope 
there  are  going  to  be  some  new  medals 
struck  here  in  the  Interest  of  economy 
Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  al- 
ways voting  with  me  for  econom-^  when 
he  does  it  wisely.  I  wish  my  good  friend 
would  vote  more  wisely  for  economy  and 
more  in  the  public  interest  on  programs 
to  spend  money  which  will  help  people 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  made  a  remark  a  few  minutes 
ago  that  one  should  not  speak  on  a  sub- 
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Ject  that  he  may  not  be  well  versed  upon. 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  but  I  have  carefully  observed 
the  good  results  of  the  conservation  pro- 
gram that  has  gone  on  in  my  own  con- 
gressional district.     Now  I  have  heard 
this    talk    about    economy    here    today. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  econ- 
omy so  far  this  session  by  a  lot  of  Mem- 
bers, but  the  question  arises  in  my  mind 
whether  to  vote  for  this  amendment  is 
really  and  truly  an  economy  vote.    It  has 
been  suggested  here  by  the  proponent  of 
this  amendment  that  this  amendment  is 
an  economy  amendment.    Its  proponent 
says   his   amendment  is  not  only   pro- 
Kennedy  but  somehow  is  also  pro-Eisen- 
hower.   I  just  cannot  understand.    Then 
just  a  while  ago  you  heard  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  in  the  well  here  talk  about 
strontium  90  and  how  lime  applications 
could  offset  the  danger  from  strontium 
90.    But  I  will  not  go  into  that  further  at 
this  time.   However,  I  suspect  that  as  the 
years  go  on  there  will  be  much  less  light- 
hearted  sort  of  talk  about  strontium  and 
a  lot  less  fun  made  of  it  than  was  done 
by  the  last  speaker  who  just  preceded  me 
in  the  well  today.     Strontium  90  is  a 
deadly  serious  thing  and  if  applications 
of  lime  can  offset  its  damaging  and  dead- 
ly effects  then  let  us  apply  lime  and  lots 
of  it. 

But.  I  want  to  talk  about  this  question 
of  subsidy  and  whether  we  are  further 
subsidizing  the  farmers  by  a  conserva- 
tion program.  I  say  we  are  not.  But  in 
a  minute  or  two  let  us  see  some  of  the 
things  that  are  being  done  in  conserva- 
tion in  some  of  our  congressional  dis- 
tricts. Many  of  us  ourselves  are  in  the 
position  that  we  represent  both  part  of 
the  people  in  the  large  cities,  and  as  well 
have  adjoining  counties  with  farm  areas 
also  in  our  districts.  I  have  a  district 
that  is  about  half  divided  between  an  ag- 
ricultural area  and  an  urban  or  suburban 
area,  and  I  think  I  can  see  both  sides  of 
the  Issue  here  today.  And,  I  say  to  you 
that  the  great  portion  of  the  consumers 
living  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  will  be  glad 
to  pay  this  portion  of  their  taxes  if  it  is 
for  conservation  purposes  because  they 
know  something  about  what  conserva- 
tion means.  They  know  conservation  is 
an  investment.  But  let  us  see  for  a  mo- 
ment what  we  are  actually  doing  in  this 
agricultural  conservation  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  conservation 
program  we  are  providing  permanent 
cover  for  erosion  control.  We  are  pro- 
viding for  crop  rotation  which  will  lead 
to  erosion  control.  It  is  true  that  the 
application  of  liming  materials  is  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  this  program  but  that 
is  not  all  of  the  program  by  any  means. 
The  conservation  program  includes  the 
improvement  of  grass  land  management; 
it  provides  for  pits,  ponds  or  dams  for 
livestock  water  and  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  sod  waterways  to  dispose 
of  excess  runoff.  This  conservation 
program  means  there  will  be  construc- 
tion of  terraces,  control  of  erosion  to 
conserve  moisture  and  it  means  con- 
struction will  go  forward  on  terraces  or 
ditches  and  dikes  to  control  erosion. 

The  whole  watershed  program  is  being 
affected  if  this  appropriation  is  cut  back 


to  the   extent  this   amendment  would 
provide. 

There  was  a  wise  gentleman  over  in 
Cincinnati  a  few  years  ago  who  was  quite 
a  writer,  a  sage,  a  philosopher,  and  he 
pointed  out  there  was  only  about  3  or  4 
inches  of  topsoil  between  the  people  of 
these  United  States  and  starvation  and 
that  if  we  did  not  conserve  our  good  soil 
there  would  be  an  inadequate  food  sup- 
ply in  future  years.    Oh,  I  know  you  will 
say  we  can  get  more  out  of  eswh  acre 
now,  by  advanced  and  improved  farming 
methods  but  remember  also  we  are  tak- 
ing good  fertile  acres  away  from  farm 
use  each  day  by  our  vast  highway  build- 
ing program,  with  its  thousands  of  clo- 
verleafs  and  lots  of  good  land  is  being 
increasingly     consumed     by     sprawling 
suburban  subdivisions.     You  just  can- 
not get  farm  production  out  of  naked 
rock  or  sterile  deserts.     We  must  con- 
serve our  good  topsoil.    This  should  not 
be  looked  at  as  a  subsidy;  instead  this 
is  a  conservation  program,  and  I  urge 
those  of  you  who  represent  cities  to  vote 
against  this  amendment,  because  if  it 
is  approved  you,  in  the  years  ahead,  are 
going  to  be  adversely  affected — you  and 
all  of  your  city  constituents  who  are  the 
consumers  of  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr,  TAYLOR.  I  would  Uke  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  making  a  very 
good  statement.  For  some  14  years  the 
ACP  appropriation  has  been  $250  mil- 
lion, just  as  it  is  in  this  bill.  This 
amendment  would  reduce  that  amount 
lower  than  it  was  up  to  date  and  it  would 
ruin  what  otherwise  is  a  good  program. 
I  represent  a  district  of  small  farmers, 
and  this  is  more  important  to  my  district 
than  any  other  phase  of  the  agricultural 
program.  And,  it  represents  only  4  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost.  It  is  used  to  fill 
in  gullies,  stop  erosion,  substitute  broom- 
sage  with  alfalfa,  and  it  is  used  to  assist 
the  farmer  in  helping  himself  and  to  pre- 
serve the  soil  for  future  generations. 
Now,  our  topsoil  is  one  of  our  greatest 
assets,  and  once  we  lose  It  it  is  gone 
forever. 

We  have  seen  China  and  many  other 
countries  suffer  starvation  because  they 
have  permitted  their  topsoil  to  be  ruined. 
One  of  the  great  purposes  we  should  have 
in  mind  is  to  pass  on  our  heritage  to  our 
future  generations,  and  if  we  vote  for  this 
amendment,  we  are  voting  to  refuse  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  WiU  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  to  talk  about  reducing 
taxes  and  increasing  public  works  proj- 
ects in  order  to  spur  the  economy  and  at 
the  same  time  want  to  reduce  this  pro- 
gram of  small  matching  fund  projects  by 
$100  million  would  be  the  height  of  in- 
consistency? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  agree.  Now.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  conclude  by  saying  that 
those  of  you  who  represent  big  city  dis- 
tricts should  remember  that  if  you  vote 
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for  this  amendment  to  reduce  conserva- 
tion funds  your  vote  can  come  home  to 
haunt  you  and  aflfect  adversely  in  future 
years  the  people  in  the  cities  you  repre- 
sent. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  remark 
that  about  4  hours  ago  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  EInergy  completed  sev- 
eral days  of  hearings  on  the  subject 
of  fallout  during  which  a  number  of 
Government  witnesses  testified.  The 
net  effect  of  the  testimony  was.  in  my 
opinion,  that  insofar  as  the  effect  of  fall- 
out from  all  weapons  tests  to  date  is 
concerned,  it  roughly  amounts  to  radi- 
ation exposure  less  than  the  difference 
between  living  in  a  wood  frame  house 
and  a  brick  house. 

This  is  less  than  removing  one's  resi- 
dence from  sea  level  to  400  or  500  feet 
above  sea  level.  So.  I  ask  that  in  good 
conscience  and  in  good  judgment  the 
Members  of  the  House  not  be  swayed  by 
misinformation  relative  to  the  matter 
of  fallout. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due  respect  to 
my   good    friend   from   Califorrtia   who 
makes  an  impassioned  plea  now  to  rem- 
edy fallout  and  the  strontium  90  prob- 
lem, in  part  by  way  of  this  program,  may 
I  say  frankly,  we,  as  individual   farm- 
ers, ought  to  have  been  doing  this  all 
the  time  for  ourselves.     This  does  not 
mean  that  you  have  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment doing  it.     When  I  was  a  kid  we 
took  out  our  own  hedgerows  behind  a 
team  of  mules.     If  there  were  any  stone 
fences  there — and  we  do  not  have  them 
out  our  way  although  in  New  England 
you  do — that  is  your  job  an  an  individu- 
al farmer,  to  tear  down  that  thing  If 
you  want  to  be  self-reliant.     It  is  not 
proper  to  come  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  half  of  the  cost  of  doing  this. 
That    is    what    you    are    doing    here. 
There  is  no  rhyme,  reason,  or  sense  to 
pay  a  farmer  for  that.     I  have  80  per- 
cent of  my  farmers  getting  this  money. 
It  is  like  a  raise  in  congressional  salary. 
Any  number  of  this  House,  when  we  get 
to  the  point  of  raising  our  salary,  will 
vote  against   it.   but  these  same   people 
will  be  right  there  to  get  it  on  payday. 
It  is  the  same  thing  with  the  farmers,  or 
with  80  percent  of  them  in  my  district. 
"It  is  there,  and  I  might  as  well  get  my 
share."     That  does   not  make  it   right 
however.     On    these    farms    where    the 
Government   is   paying   farmers   not   to 
grow  something  on   his  diverted   acres, 
the    Federal    Government    comes    right 
back  and  says,  on  those  same  acres  we 
will  pay  50  percent  of  the  cover  for  those 
acres.     Then  what  does  the  farmer  do? 
Those  acres  diverted  this  year  go  into 
production   next   year   and   a   new   plot 
diverted  to  qualify  for  ti^ese  payments. 
Most  of  this  stuff  is  for  short-range 
production  stimulants  rather  than  long- 
range  conservation  practices.     There  is 
just  no  good  rhyme,  reason,  or  sense  to 
it.     It  is  wrong.     I  support  the  amend- 
ment and  hope  it  will  have  a  good  meas- 
ure of  bipartisan  support. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Indiana,  who  does  a 
real  good  job  defending  and  arguing  his 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Just  to 
straighten  the  record,  for  the  sake  of 
the  record,  someone  might  think  there 
was  a  conflict  of  interest  in  my  own 
dealings.  I  will  say  for  the  record,  and 
I  will  not  correct  it,  that  if  you  will 
check  you  will  find  Earl  Wilson  received 
less  than  $250  for  a  liming  program  since 
the  program  was  initiated.  That  is  the 
total.  It  is  not  $250  per  year,  but  that 
is  the  total.  It  is  not  a  case  of  conflict  of 
interest,  but  a  case  of  trying  to  build  up 
some  of  this  land  and  pass  it  on.  It  is 
not  going  to  do  me  any  good.  I  put  out 
12,000  trees  last  year.  Those  trees  will 
be  60  years  old  before  one  of  those  small 
seedlings  will  make  a  tree.  I  doubt  very 
much  if  I  am  here  then. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Indiana  for  making  his 
position  clear  in  the  Record  and  I  hope 
he  is  here  with  us  when  those  trees  ma- 
ture. He  is  indeed  a  most  able,  diligent, 
and  hard-working  member  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  15  minutes,  the  last  5 
mmutes  to  be  reserved  to  the  committee. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Olson). 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  believe  there  needs  to  be  a  little 
correction  of  the  misinformation  that 
has  been  given  us,  or  the  arguments 
made  which  tend  to  lead  us  to  be  mis- 
informed, on  thi.s  amendment.  My  good 
friends  from  the  urban  areas  have  talked 
about  the  surplus  situation  and  the 
spending  of  money  that  supposedly 
would  create  more  surpluses.  I  want  to 
say  to  you  in  all  frankness  that  if  we 
were  short  of  food  production  in  this 
country  your  consumers  would  be  after 
you,  but  fast,  to  come  down  here  to  the 
Congress  and  tell  the  farmers  what  they 
had  better  do  to  see  that  they  provided 
us  with  enough  sustenance. 

Also  the  statement  was  made  that  we 
should  know  what  we  are  talking  about. 
I  am  just  going  to  say  that  I  believe  that 
the  Members  of  this  House  in  their  wis- 
dom are  not  going  to  make  a  judgment 
on  this  issue  that  will  curb  the  ability 
of  the  farmers  to  utilize  the  technology 
which  they  have  used  in  the  past  that 
has  provided  us  with  the  blessing  of 
abundance  we  have. 

I  know  that  you  can  go  back  and  re- 
member the  figures  that  have  been  given 
so  many  times  about  the  utilization  of 
technology  in  agriculture  that  has  pro- 
vided that  abundance  I  submit  to  you 
that  if  it  is  your  viewpoint  that  you  can 
stop  the  flow  of  funds  into  the  type  of 
conservation  purposes  that  this  full  ap- 
propriation supports,  you  might  be  play- 
ing on  the  side  of  saying  that  we  can 
leave  to  chance  the  conservation  prac- 
tices that  will  produce  the  abundance 
of  foodstuffs  for  the  future. 


I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  bud 
port  this  amendment  which  will  slow  ud 
the  technology  of  agriculture  because  I 
submit   to  you   that  if   you  slow  it  ud 
about  5  years  will  be  sufficient  to  produce 
a  deficit  of  food  production  in  this  coun 
try,  not  the  surplus  that  we  have  todav 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recog 
nizes   the  gentleman   from   Idaho   (Mr 
White  1.  ""^ 

Mr.  WHITE.     Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  very  popular  here  today  to  come 
up  with  the  idea  of  economy,     i  wish 
some  of  the  Members  who  are  so  desir 
ous  of  economy  in  this  area,  would  speak 
as  vehemently  in  other  areas  as  they 
have  in  this  instance.    I  happen  to  repre- 
sent one   of   the  Nation's   biggest  con- 
gressional  districts.     Traveling  over  that 
district  I  have  to  fly  a  great  deal  of  the 
time.     Flying   over   that   district,   I   fly 
over   the  Palouse  area  and  the  Camas 
Prairie,  which  is  one  of  the  big  wheat- 
producing  areas  of  the  country,     it  is 
rolling  country  and  it  is  subject  to  a 
great  deal  of  erosion.     All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  look  down  out  of  the  airplane 
at  gulleys  in  these  cultivated  fields  that 
are  6  feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep  and  that 
extend  from  the  top  of  the  hills  to  the 
bottom.     Also  when  you  look  at  the  color 
of  the  soil  that  exists  at  the  top  of  these 
hills  and  at  the  bottom  of  these  hills  it 
is  apparent  that  much  of  the  good  soil 
has  been  eroded  away. 

Mr.  HORAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr.  HORAN.  Sometimes  it  gets  so 
bad  that  some  of  the  people  out  there 
want  to  make  soil  conservation  practices 
mandatory.  It  has  not  yet  come  to  pass, 
but  that  is  how  they  feel  about  it 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  would  say  to  my 
friends  from  the  urban  areas  who  say 
that  this  is  a  boondoggling  expenditure 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  that  ultimately 
we  are  going  to  need  every  acre  of  farm 
production  that  we  now  have.  I  would 
also  say  that  we  can  show  that  the 
volume  of  material  that  goes  down  the 
rivers  of  the  United  States  and  is  slowly 
filling  up  the  reservoirs  of  our  dams  is 
one  of  the  major  conditions  we  are  going 
to  have  to  counteract. 

In  my  area  this  money  is  spent  for  till- 
ing and  ditching  on  these  same  fields  for 
conservation  practices  that  save  the  sus- 
tenance of  this  Nation 

I  should  like  to  point  out  one  other 
thint?  while  we  are  considering  this  mat- 
ter The  issue  seems  to  be  resolving 
limestone,  calcium  sulphate,  that  is 
added  to  the  soil.  I  have  checked  on 
this  in  the  time  I  have  had,  and  I  find 
that  the  actual  limestone  expenditure 
from  this  appropriation  is  approximately 
10  percent  of  the  $100  million.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  money  is  for  additional 
pood  and  adequate  soil  conservation  pur- 
poses. 

I  urge  the  members  of  this  Commit- 
tee to  vote  down  this  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recog-, 
nizes    the    gentleman    from    Missi.ssippi 
(Mr  WhittenI. 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Chairman,  I  can 
appreciate  the  good  intentions  of  my 
colleagues.  I  do  not  believe  in  my  22 
years  here  I  have  really  had  occasion  to 
question  the  motives  of  any  of  you.    I 
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will  say  for  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  MooRHEADl  that  he  came  to 
me  and  said  he  was  going  to  offer  this 
amendment.  He  offered  it,  I  am  sure, 
in  perfect  sincerity.  I  appreciate  my 
friendship  with  him. 

As  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  may 
I  say  I  got  off  the  farm  as  early  as  I 
could.  I  did  farm  some  5  or  6  years  after 
I  lost  my  father.  Intentionally  I  never 
signed  up  with  any  of  these  farm  pro- 
grams because  of  my  position  here. 
However,  the  loss  is  not  mine,  but  the 
land  itself. 

I  know  there  have  been  many  disap- 
pointments among  my  colleagues  about 
our  wheat  referendum.  We  might  give 
a  little  thought  to  those  that  tried  to 
carry  it.  You  cannot  kick  one  crowd 
around  without  hurting  others. 

In  this  bill  before  you,  which  we  will 
approve,   for  flood   prevention   and  the 
other    parts    of    the    Soil    Conservation 
Service,  you  have  a  couple  of  hundred 
million  dollars.     In  the  public  works  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  I  made  the  success- 
ful motion  a  few  years  ago  to  override 
the  President's  veto  on  the  public  works 
bill,  you  will  have  other  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  trying  to 
take  care  of  the  resources  of  this  Nation. 
With  regard  to  most  of  these,  recog- 
nizing the  interest  we  all  have  in  con- 
serving the  soil  for  future  generations 
the  farmer  Is  not  called  on,  or  the  land- 
owner is  not  called  on,  to  put  up  anvthing 
of    any    kind.     But    the    Department    is 
directly  tied  in  this  ACP  program  to  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  say:  "This  is  money  you  can  stick  in 
your  pocket."     It  says:  "If  you  own  this 
land  and  conform  to  these  practices,  for 
each  dollar  you  put  up,  and  you  con- 
tribute the  labor,  we  will  contribute  a 
third  of  the  cost."     For  tho.=:e  of  you  who 
are  interested  in  the  United  States,  this 
is  one  program   where   the   landowner 
contributes  about  two-thirds  of  it.  and 
there  ire  something  over  1,300,000  who 
participate. 

I  do  not  know  what  your  experience 
is  m  trying  to  get  people  to  do  what 
they  ought  to  do  anywhere.  I  agree  that 
any  landowner  ought  to  take  care  of  the 
land  for  his  children,  and  all  the  rest 
But  if  we  have  wasted  half  of  our 
country,  it  certainly  is  up  to  us  to  devise 
some  means  wherein  we  should  encour- 
age people  to  do  what  they  should  do 
anyway. 

In  this  program,  we  have  talked  about 
this  type  of  practice  or  that  type  of  prac- 
tice, but  let  me  explain  to  you  how  this 
works.  The  farmers  put  up  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost.  They  get  together  a 
series  of  projects  which  they  think  will 
help  their  community  and  which  will  be 
beneficial  to  them,  knowing  it  will  cost 
them  about  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
spent.  That  is  compiled.  Then  it  is  car- 
ried to  the  State  offices.  From  all  over 
the  State,  the  State  gets  together  a  group 
of  these  practices  that  have  been  selected 
at  the  local  level  as  being  worthwhile  to 
invest  their  money  and  our  money  in. 

"^en  that  comes  to  Washington. 
Washington  determines  which  ones  of 
these  practices  or  projects  are  worth- 
whUe.  All  that  information  is  in  a  cata- 
log about  2V2  inches  thick.  May  I  say 
to  you  now  that  any  community  that 
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chooses  a  soil  project  and  has  elected  to 
spend  its  own  money  on  a  project  which 
has  been  selected  from  a  catalog  that  is 
that  big,  they  must  be  all  good  projects. 

I  say  to  you  while  we  might  not  like 
some  people  becaiise  they  work  with  this 
fellow  or  that  fellow  and  we  may  not  like 
how  some  of  our  colleagues  vote  or  some- 
thing else,  bear  this  in  mind:  We  all  like 
to  know  that  our  monetary  system  will 
be  protected.  But  as  I  mentioned  earlier 
in  this  debate,  as  important  as  balanced 
budgets  may  be  to  keep  a  balance  in  our 
economy  and  to  keep  a  sense  of  secu- 
rity—money is  still  money.  The  wealth 
of  this  Nation,  I  want  to  remind  you,  is 
in  our  rivers  and  in  our  harbors  and  in 
our  forests.  The  wealth  of  this  Nation  is 
in  the  lands  and  in  the  fertility  of  our 
soil  and  in  material  things. 

If  we  want  to  do  a  small  part  of  what 
has  to  be  done  and  sliare  in  this  com- 
mon work  where  tne  landowner  puts  up 
twice  as  much  as  we  do  to  get  the  job 
done,  then  do  not  hurt  the  soil  conserva- 
tion by  cutting  this  program  which  is  a 
vei-y  backbone  of  our  soil  conservation 
effort.  How  can  we  have  a  conservation 
reserve  and  all  the  many  things  that  pay 
folks  not  to  farm — and  I  do  not  think 
that  was  sound — how  we  could  have 
those  things  and  then  cut  out  this  pro- 
gram, a  program  where  we  get  $3  in- 
vested and  the  Government  has  to  put 
only  one-third  of  that,  I  do  not  know.  I 
hope  you  will  vote  this  amendment  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired.  All  time  has 
expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania  IMr.  MOORHEADl. 

The  question  was  taken;  sind  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Moorhead) 
there  were— ayes  87,  noes  106. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Whitten 
and  Mr.  Moorhead. 
The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 

tellers  reported   that  there  were ayes 

108,  noes  120. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected 
Mr.  NELSEN.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  few 
facts  dealing  with  the  administration  of 
the  rural  electrification  program.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  are  important  enough  to 
be  made  a  matter  of  record  and  that 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  be  advised  of  the  situation  as  It 
exists. 

As  most  of  you  know,  I  was  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  this  program  for  3  years 
under  the  Eisenhower  administration 
and  at  that  time  one  of  the  unplea.sant 
memories  was  an  investigation  made  of 
my  administration  by  the  Democrat-con- 
trolled House,  which  was  co.'^tly,  time- 
consuming,  disruptive,  and  unproductive. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings,  charges 
were  made  that  in  my  judgment  were 
not  based  on  fact,  and  among  them  was 
the  charge  that  I  had  violated  the  law 
in  two  instances.  First,  by  appearing  at 
a  Republican  picnic  in  Kansas  City  where 
I  was  introduced  and  made  a  brief  ex- 
planaUon  of  the  REA  program,  in  no 


way  involving  myself  in  any  partisan 
politics  or  association  with  candidates 
for  office.  A  second  charge  was  the  fact 
that  I  had  had  breakfast  with  some 
friends  In  Duluth.  Minn.,  who  were  iden- 
tified in  the  paper  as  Republican  officials. 
This  incident  occurred  on  my  way  to  a 
power-use  meeting  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Minn. 

The  charges  were  "laughed  out  of 
court"  and  dismissed  and  dropped.  But 
in  the  hearing  it  was  emphasized  that  the 
Administrator  of  the  REA  program  was 
forbidden  by  law  to  participate  in  parti- 
san politics.  Previous  to  that,  legal 
counsel  in  the  REA  administration  had 
advised  me  not  to  be  involved  in  the 
political  arena  and  I.  as  well  as  previous 
Administrators,  religiously  adhered  to 
this  policy,  as  had  other  Administrators 
before  me. 

Dui-ing  the  last  campaign  I  noted  in 
the  press  a  news  item  that  the  REA  Ad- 
ministrator would  appear  in  Minnesota, 
in  my  district.  I  found  It  hard  to  believe. 
I  wired  him  for  confirmation.  He  re- 
sponded to  the  wire  and  appeared  on 
television  and  radio  with  my  opponent. 
I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  am  not 
complaining  about  it,  but  I  do  feel  that 
this  change  of  policy  should  be  made  a 
matter  of  record  so  that  the  general  pub- 
lic is  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  new  code  of 
political  conduct  has  been  adopted  for 
the  head  of  REA. 

During  the  time  that  I  served  as  Ad- 
ministrator, the  only  persons  contacted 
for  any  political  contributions  were  my- 
self and  my  deputy.  People  in  the  clas- 
sified service  were  not  disturbed  nor  did 
we  expect  them  to  make  any  contribu- 
tions to  political  campaigns.  This  has 
also  been  changed  and  active,  open  so- 
licitation of  funds  did  occur  last  winter. 

I  felt  these  things  were  of  great  im- 
port and  related  them  in  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dawson],  since  a  subcommittee  of 
Government  operations  had  conducted 
the  hearings  into  my  activities  when  I 
was  Administrator.  I  include  my  letter 
to  the  chairman  in  the  Record 'at  this 
point  in  ray  remarks. 

March  6,  1963. 
Hon.  William  L.  Dawson, 

Chairman,  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, House  0/  Representatives.  Washina- 
ton.D.C.  " 

Deah  Mr.  Dawson:  I  feel  that  it  iB  my  duty 
to  call  to  your  attention,  as  chairman  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  some 
Incidents  which  occurred  in  the  1962  elec- 
tion campaign  involving  the  Administrator 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
as  well  as  some  practices  that  have  occurred 
within  the  REA  since  election,  which  In  my 
Judgment  are  In  violation  of  the  law. 

First,  I  would  nice  to  refer  to  the  Chudoff 
hearings  of  the  84th  Congress  whlca  were 
conducted  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  of  wliich 
you  are  chairman.  You  wUl  recall  tliat  at 
that  time  I  was  the  Administrator  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  and  we 
went  thu-ough  months  of  investigation  in 
search  of  something  that  the  Committee 
obviously  never  found.  Among  other  things 
I  was  reminded  by  Mr.  ChudofT  that  under 
the  provisions  of  section  9  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  I  would  be  in  violation  If 
I  engaged  In  political  activity.  On  page 
1494  of  the  hearings  appears  a  statement  at- 
tributed to  you:   "Under  the  law  he  wasn't 
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supposed    to    engage    In    poUtlca"    (referring 
to  me,  the  then  Administrator) . 

The  hearlnga  revealed  the  charges  to  be 
ridiculous  and  I  will  forever  be  grateful  to 
you  for  the  observation  that  you  made  at 
the  hearings,  "I  think  you  are  (a)  good 
Administrator"  (hearing,  p.  1488). 

The  Incident  that  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  your  attention  concerns  the  conduct  of 
the  present  REA  Administrator.  Mr  Clapp 
A  newspaper  article  appeared  In  the  Minne- 
sota papers  reporting  that  Mr  Clapp  would 
be  campaigning  In  the  Second  Dlsuict — my 
district — of  Minnesota.  We  sent  a  wire  to 
Mr.  Clapp  stating  as  follows:  "Newspapers 
announce  that  you  are  touring  Second  Dis- 
trict next  Monday  with  my  opponent. 
Please  verify  by  telegram  to  me."  Reply  was 
received.  "In  answer  to  your  Inquiry  I  have 
been  invited  to  come  to  Minnesota  to  assist 
In  the  campaign  for  the  Democratic  ticket. 
Will  be  In  the  Second  District  tomorrow  " 

Mr.  Clapp  did  appear  and  toured  the  dis- 
trict with  my  opponent  His  statements 
were  used  In  newspaper  articles  in  the  dis- 
trict and  he  appeared  on  a  television  show 
with  my  opponent. 

I  am  not  complaining  about  the  fact  that 
he  opposed  me,  but  I  am  complaining  about 
the  disservice  to  the  REA  program  He  has 
departed  from  a  long  tradition  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  program  in  which  REA 
Administrators  have  never  Involved  them- 
selves in  partisan  campaigns  at  any  time. 
Obviously  my  vote  majority  did  not  suffer 
because  of  the  Administrator's  activity,  so 
there  is  no  personal  complaint  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned. 

I  was  advised  by  counsel  and  by  the  staff 
when  I  came  into  REA  that  I  should  not 
Involve  myself  in  political  activity  and  we 
religiously  adhered  to  that  policy  as  had  other 
Administrators  before  me.  This  policy  now 
seems  to  be  out  the  window  and  a  new  policy 
seems  to  have  developed,  which  In  my  Judg- 
ment is  detrimental  to  the  program  itself 
If  the  Administrator's  ofBce  Is  to  be  used  as 
a  partisan  political  Instrument,  it  certainly 
follows  that  bipartisan  support  for  the  pro- 
gram would  be  damaged. 

In  this  context,  another  practice  which  has 
occurred  In  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration should  be  brought  to  your  atten- 
tion. While  Republicans  as  well  as  Demo- 
crats have  fund-raising  dinners,  and  properly 
so,  previously,  in  accordance  with  regulations, 
no  one  In  the  classified  service  was  contacted 
for  contributions  within  the  agency.  To  my 
knowledge,  the  only  persons  who  contributed 
from  REA  when  I  was  there  were  myself  and 
my  deputy. 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  there  has 
been  the  policy  as  set  forth  In  chapter  70, 
title  8,  section  2.  paragraph  2505  of  the  Ad- 
ministration Regulations  and  in  Staff  In- 
struction 690-3  that: 

"Lists  of  employees  shall  not  be  furnished 
to  any  person,  organization,  or  firm  except 
on  written  application  showing  the  purpose 
for  which  such  lists  are  to  be  used,  and  then 
only  when  the  furnishing  of  such  lists  Is  in 
public  Interest  In  determining  the  public 
interest  involved,  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  purpose  of  the  request  and  any  In- 
terference with  proper  conduct  of  the  public 
business  which  the  preparation  of  the  lists 
may  entail.  This  limitation  does  not  ex- 
tend to  official  publications  or  lists  of  offi- 
cials available  for  public  use  Lists  of  em- 
ployees may  not  be  furnished  for  purposes 
of  political  solicitation  " 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  contacted 
employees  grade  13  and  above  after  having 
obviously  procured  a  list  of  REA  employees 
by  grade  as  well  as  addresses  Many  of  these 
were  contacted  In  the  agency  by  high  offi- 
cials, including  the  Deputy  Administrator 
You  can  certainly  understand  the  impli- 
cation of  this  This  had  never  happened 
before   and   such   a    policy    Is   certainly    not 


conducive  to  good  morale  In  the  agency  be- 
cause of  the  dissension  and  financial  hard- 
ship that  might  result.  The  attention  of 
the  general  public  should  be  focused  on  such 
practices  on  the  part  of  responsible  public 
officials  In  a  Government  agency. 

I    felt   you    should    have   this   Information 
and  I  would  be  interested  In  your  opinions 
regarding  the  circumstances  that  I  cite. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Anchek  Nelsen 

Chairman  Dawson  very  kindly  re- 
sponded to  my  letter,  suggesting  that  It 
be  referred  to  the  proper  legislative  com- 
mittee. This  I  did,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
referred  it  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Mr.  Freeman  replied  to  Mr. 
CooLEY  by  letter  dated  May  28.  1963, 
stating  as  follows: 

( .SEAL  I 

Department  or  Agricui-ture, 

Office  or  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  DC.  May  28.  1963. 
Hon  Harold  D.  Coolet. 

Chairman    House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
House  of  Representative.i. 

Dkak  Mb  Chaikman  :  Following  receipt  of 
your  letter  with  Its  accompanying  letters  to 
you  and  to  Congressman  Dawson  from  Con- 
gressman Ancher  Nelsen,  we  have  given 
thorough  study  to  the  questions  raised  by 
Mr  Nelsen. 

There  has  been  an  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence between  Congressman  Nelsen  and  REA 
Administrator  Clapp  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Clapps  participation  in  the  1962  election 
campaign  In  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Clapp  has  been  active  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  midwest  for  a  number  of 
years  As  a  Presidential  appointee,  he  Is 
not  subject  to  the  Hatch  Act  He  did  not 
travel  to  Minnesota  last  November  at  Gov- 
ernment expense 

In  his  letter  to  Congressman  Dawsok.  Mr 
Nelsen  makes  reference  to  Section  9  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  This  section,  in- 
sofar as  it  Is  pertinent  here.  Is  as  follows: 

"This  act  shall  be  adm.nlstered  entirely 
on  a  nonpartisan  basis,  and  In  the  appoint- 
ment of  officials,  the  selection  of  employees, 
and  in  the  promotion  of  any  such  officials  or 
employees,  no  political  test  or  qualifications 
shall  be  permitted  or  given  consideration, 
but  all  such  appointments  shall  be  given  and 
made  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  efficiency   " 

The  activities  of  the  REA  Administrator 
cued  by  Mr.  Nelson  do  not  come  within  the 
terms  of  this  provision.  In  view  of  the  ex- 
press terms  of  the  Hatch  Act.  there  Is  no 
reason  why  Mr  Clapp  should  not  partici- 
pate In  political  campaigns  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Is  authorized  for  other  Federal  offi- 
cers similarly  employed 

Each  year  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  apparently  are  solicited  for 
contributions  by  the  Republican  National 
Committee  and  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  basis  for  the  allegation  that  employee 
lists  have  been  provided  for  any  political 
pirty  organisation. 

We  are  returning  the  correspondence  you 
called  to  our  attention,  and  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  comment  on  these  matters. 
Sincerely  yours. 

OsviiXB  L    Freeman. 

Secretary 

I  -Should  emphasize  at  this  point  that 
at  no  time  have  I  made  the  allegation 
that  Mr  Clapp's  political  activities  in 
the  campaii?n  last  fall  con.stituted  a 
violation  of  the  Hatch  Act  In  my  letter 
to  Chairman  D.awson.  however.  I  did 
question  the  propriety  of  Mr  Clapp's 
political  activities  in  view  of  the  tradi- 
tional nonpartisan  conduct  of  previous 


REA  Administrators,  who,  including  my 
self,    had    been   guided    by   the   general 
nonpartisan  tones  set  forth   in  section 
9  of  the  Rural  EHectrification  Act. 

I  feel  that  this  change  of  policy  should 
be  noted  and  I  feel  it  is  a  disservice  to 
the  REA  program  and  will  be  damaging 
to  its  future  statui-e  by  permitting  its 
Administrator  and  its  employees  to  be- 
come political  implements  rather  than 
the  devoted  servants  that  they  have  been 
to  the  great  program  of  rural  electri- 
fication. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  remainder  of  the  bill  close  in  45  min- 
utes,  the  last  5  to  be  reserved  to  the 
committee 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

Messrs.  GROSS  and  COLLIER  ob- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 

For  loans  In  accordance  with  said  Act.  and 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  7 
thereof,  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions  of  section  3(a)  of  said  Act.  as  follows: 
Rural  electrification  program.  •425.000.000 
of  which  «1 50.000.000  shall  be  placed  in  re- 
serve to  be  borrowed  under  the  same  term* 
and  conditions  to  the  extent  that  such 
amount  is  required  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  under  the  then  existing  conditions  for 
the  expeditious  and  orderly  development  of 
the  rural  electrification  program;  and  rural 
telephone  program.  $70,000,000. 
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Mr   BECKER.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Becker:    On 
page  26.  strike  out  lines  9  to  20,  Inclusive 

Mr  BECKER  Mr  Chairman,  for 
many  years,  in  my  service  in  the  House 
and  for  the  past  10  years  and  this  year— 
and  I  will  certainly  give  the  Members 
who  are  intere.sted  in  economy  a  chance 
to  vote  for  economy  now — I  have  for  the 
past  10  years  made  a  very  sincere  effort 
that  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration borrowing  be  done  at  a  cost  that 
is  paid  by  the  Treasury  in  its  borrowing, 
in  other  word.s.  the  going  rate  of  interest 
Unfortunately,  for  years  the  Hou.-^e  ha,s 
voted  down  ihi.s  amendment  And  then 
I  introduced  legislation,  but.  of  course 
that  has  not  seen  the  light  of  day  Now, 
what  I  do  under  this  amendment  today 
is  by  the  languape  used  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  report  saying  that 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
has  now  outlived  its  oritrlnal  intention: 
that  98  percent  of  the  farms  and  rural 
areas  of  this  country  have  been  .serviced 
by  REA:  that  a  good  job  has  been  done. 
and  the  loan  program  is  no  longer 
needed  All  this  amendment  does  is  to 
strike  out  the  $425  million  of  borrowing 
authority  for  REA 

Now,  why  do  I  use  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  report?  In  granting  the 
requested  loan  authorizations,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  gave  recognition  to 
a  widely  expressed  criticism  of  REA 
for  its  practice  of  advancing  large  vol- 
umes of  electrical  generation  and  trans- 
mi.«;.sion  loans  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
building  new  power  generating  plants. 


In  granting  the  $425  million  electri- 
fication loan  authorization,  the  commit- 
tee provided  that  $150  million  of  the 
amount  should  be  placed  in  a  contingen- 
cy reserve — and  that  the  contingency 
authorizations  could  be  released  "only 
after  a  further  showing  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  that  the  program  is  being 
handled  on  a  satisfactory  basis  and  there 
is  a  substantial  need  for  the  additional 
funds." 

Now,  it  must  have  taken  considerable 
testimony  to  make  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations write  this  restriction  into 
the  bill.  They  put  a  restriction  on  this 
for  the  first  time,  and  I  believe  from 
further  testimony  they  had  very  good 
reason  to  do  so. 

tJnder  those  circumstances  there  would  ap- 
pear to  be  a  serious  question  as  to  whether 
some  substantial  part  of  the  loan  authoriza- 
tion should  not  In  fact  be  denied — rather 
than  merely  being  placed  in  a  contingency 
reserve  from  which  it  might  be  released  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Facts  bearing  on 
this  question  Include  the  following:  Treas- 
ury funds  are  loaned  to  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion associations  at  a  2-percent  interest 
rate — or  approximately  one-half  of  the  cost 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  borrowed  funds. 
Hence  the  low-interest  rate  results  in  a  sub- 
stantial cost  Item  to  the  Government  and  In 
a  substantial  subsidy  for  REA  generating 
plants.  Electrical  service  already  has  been 
extended  to  approximately  98  percent  of  all 
farms  in  the  United  States.  About  four  of 
every  five  new  customers  being  added  to  the 
REA  system  are  nonfarm  power  users  today. 

Of  the  $425  mUilon  electrification  loan  au- 
thorization in  this  bUl  for  1964,  $295  mUllon 
has  been  earmarked  for  generation  and 
transmission  loans — thus  carrying  on  the 
trend  in  recent  years  of  committing  the  bulk 
of  the  loan  funds  to  the  construction  of 
power  generating  plants  ($126  million  Is 
earmarked  for  distribution  system  loans  and 
$5  million  for  the  strengthening  of  power 
loads) . 

Let  me  quote  this,  if  I  may.  and  just 
listen  to  this  language: 

In  appearing  before  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  REA  spokesmen  stated  that 
they  looked  upon  the  availability  of  generat- 
ing and  transmission  loans,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  generating  plants  as  a  desirable 
and  proper  "weapon  "  to  be  used  by  rural 
electrification  associations  In  their  negotia- 
tions with  private  power  suppliers  over  prices 
to  be  charged  for  electrical  energy. 

Imagine,  this  is  the  REA.  Our  money 
is  being  used  as  a  weapon  over  the  pri- 
vate industries  from  whom  we  are  taking 
taxes. 

They  further  agreed  that  in  evaluating  the 
need  for  a  new  generating  plant  for  which 
2-percent  loans  of  public  funds  are  being 
sought,  they  do  not  take  into  account  meas- 
urements of  Interest  and  tax  subsidies  en- 
joyed by  the  REA  system.  a.s  compared  with 
privately  owned  power  facilities. 

Without  going  through  all  of  the  rest 
of  it  with  regard  to  any  further  genera- 
tion and  transmission  loan  approval,  I 
wish  you  would  listen  to  this  language: 

The  Administrator  should  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  each  of  these 
steps  ha.s  been  taken  and  that  the  private 
supplier  has  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
make  the  contract  reasonable,  specifying  the 
details,  for  refusal  or  failure  to  do  so. 

Nobody  has  been  able  to  convince  the 
REA  of  anything  at  any  time,  and  cer- 
tainly a  private  producer  of  power  just 
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cannot  convince  the  REA  that  they  can 
give  the  p>ower. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.     Briefly,  yes. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  the 
statement  he  is  making  and  advise  him 
I  have  pending  a  bill  which  would  re- 
quire the  REA  to  pay  the  going  rate  of 
Interest.  I  solicit  his  support  and  that 
of  other  Members. 

Mr.  BECKER.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  get  that  out  I  think  we 
ought  to  knock  it  all  out  because  we 
reached  the  point  of  no  return  and  we 
have  so  many  economy-minded  Mem- 
bers with  us  today  that  this  is  a  good 
opportunity  to  do  a  real  job. 

As  the  gentleman  pointed  out,  regard- 
ing the  true  economic  cost  of  power  by 
REA  loans,  if  everything  were  taken  into 
account,  there  would  be  few  instances 
where  such  loans  could  be  justified  on 
the  basis  of  cost.  The  economic  cost  of 
power  by  Investor-owned  utilities  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  interest,  operating  ex- 
penses, depreciation,  and  taxes,  very 
little  of  which  hits  the  REA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  and  I  think  we  could  not 
only  do  a  job  for  our  economy  but  we 
could  do  a  job  for  free  enterprise  in  this 
country,  the  free  enterprise  system  which 
is  supporting  the  farm  program  and  for 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  who  have 
to  foot  the  bill,  and  the  private  power 
industry  that  is  paying  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  taxes  into  our  Federal 
and  State  treasuries.  I  think  it  would 
be  the  proper  time  to  strike  this  type  of 
blow. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  28  years  of  REA  has 
caused  a  revolutionary  change  in  Ameri- 
can farm  life  and  unless  you  have  wit- 
nessed this  momentous  change  you  do 
not  have  any  deep  realization  of  just 
what  REA  has  meant  to  the  American 
farmer  and  to  the  farm  wife. 

I  say  to  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  State,  that  his 
amendment  reminds  me  of  the  little  boy 
who  caught  the  fish  and  he  said  to  It, 
"Little  fish,  hold  still;  all  I  intend  to  do 
is  gut  you." 
Mr.  BECKER.     That  is  right. 
Mr.  NATCHER.    And  he  admits  that 
is  what  he  wants  to  do. 
Mr.  BECKER.     No  question  about  it. 
Mr.  NATCHER.    I  say  this  to  you.  any 
bill  that  is  presented  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  pertaining  to  REA  goes 
either  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
the   Committee    on   Banking   and   Cur- 
rency, or  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.    These  are  out- 
standing committees  in  the  House.   They 
have    outstanding    members    and    out- 
standing chairmen.     Why  not  come  in 
through  the  front  door  and  try  to  do 
what  you  hope  to  do,  instead  of  coming  in 
through   the  back  door?     Why   not  let 
your  bill  go  to  the  proper  committee, 
have  hearings  on  it,  and  then  have  them 
decide  what  shall  be  done? 

I  say  to  you  that  there  is  not  a  line  in 
this  bill  that  does  more  for  the  American 
farmer  than  REA.     REA  is  one  of  the 


great  achievements  of  our  present-day 
Government. 

An  appropriation  bill  is  not  the  ve- 
hicle to  ride  in  this  Instance.  Why  not 
come  in  through  the  front  door  and  do 
it  according  to  House  rules? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  every  Member 
of  this  House  to  carefully  consider  this 
amendment,  and  to  understand  the  in- 
tention of  the  gentleman  who  has  offered 
it.  Let  us  vote  this  amendment  down. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  be  appropriate 
for  this  subject  to  go  to  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  upon  which  I 
happen  to  serve,  because  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources  and  Power 
has  jurisdiction  to  investigate  the  subject 
of  the  economy  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
agency  which  we  are  discussing  here  to- 
day, the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. 

There  also  happens  to  be  at  the  pres- 
ent time  a  conflict,  an  announced,  well- 
known  conflict,  between  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  the  REA,  both  of 
which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Natural  Resources  and 
Power  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Certainly  I  think  it  would  be  well  for 
the  Congress  to  consider  whether  or  not 
the  intent  of  Congress  is  being  carried 
out  by  REA.  We  know  perfectly  well 
that  in  1936  when  this  agency  was  cre- 
ated it  was  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
electricity  to  the  rural  areas,  to  the  farms 
of  America.  That  function  and  purpose 
has  been  carried  out.  We  know  that 
there  are  now  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
farms  which  are  not  electrified.  Most  of 
the  funds  which  are  sought  to  be  ap- 
propriated here  are  going  to  residential, 
industrial,  and  commercial  areas,  which 
certainly  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress. 
Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  the  rate  of  interest  charged  for 
REA  loans  at  this  time? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  rate  of  interest 
IS  2  percent.  That  is  what  the  REA 
pays  to  the  Government.  But  as  I  un- 
derstand it  the  Federal  Government  has 
to  borrow  this  money  at  4  percent  in 
order  to  lend  it  to  the  REA  at  2  percent. 
The  REA  co-ops  then  in  turn  compete 
with  private  enteiprise.  That  is  one  of 
the  subjects  with  which  the  Congress  is 
concerned  here  today. 

However.  I  think  the  Members  are 
concerned  today  with  the  entire  function 
and  existence  of  REA.  Whether  this  is 
the  proper  approach,  whether  this  is  the 
time  to  do  it,  I  do  not  know.  There  are 
various  ways  of  approaching  this  prob- 
lem, and  perhaps  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  would  be  the 
best  place  for  this  to  go.  I  requested 
the  chairman  of  my  subcommittee  that 
we  have  a  review  there  of  the  present 
operations  of  REA,  but  I  am  afraid  we 
are  going  to  wait  a  year  before  we  get 
to  that.  Meanwhile.  I  suggest  that  this 
is  a  good  amendment,  this  is  a  good 
start. 

You  know,  the  Congress  creates  these 
agencies  and  it  is  very  hard  to  abolish 
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them,  but  this  Is  one  whose  functions 
ought  to  be  terminated.  Maybe.  If  REA 
had  to  charge  Interest  at  a  rate  equal 
to  that  which  the  Oovemment  pays 
there  would  not  be  this  competitive  ad- 
vantage which  we  are  giving  to  the  REA. 
and  private  enterprise  would  be  able  to 
fourish  again.  The  administration  has 
declared  that  is  the  main  purpose  of  the 
tax  bill,  as  I  understand  it.  is  to  encour- 
age free  enterprise  in  order  to  create 
more  revenue.  Here  Is  a  chance  to  co- 
ordinate REAs  acUvities  with  the  an- 
nounced Intent  of  the  administraUon 
and  give  an  assist  to  free  enterprise  here 
today. 

My  position  is  borne  out  well  in  an 
editorial  which  appeared  m  the  January 
12.  1963,  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
to  which  I  am  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Members,  as  follows : 

Tn«  DcAOLT  CoMpmroR 
The  act  of  1936  setting  up  the  Rural  EUec- 
trlflcatlon  AdmlnUtratJon  authorized  the 
agency  to  make  loanj  for  furnlahlxig  elec- 
tricity to  "persons  In  rural  areas. "  How  la 
It,  then,  that  In  the  last  few  years  Ave  out 
of  six  new  REA  co-op  customers  haven  t 
been  tru!y  rural  at  all.  but  commercial,  in- 
du.strlal  and  nonruml  residential? 

For  one  thing.  REA  activities  reded  the 
changing  character  of  the  Nation;  farms  are 
fewer,  suburbs  have  sprawled  out  from  the 
cities  Into  once-r\iral  lands.  And  REA  Ad- 
ministrator Norman  Clapp  contends  that  a 
territory  developed  by  a  co-op  "in  good  faith" 
when  it  was  rural  still  U  co-op  territory 
even  though  today  it  may  be  a  vast  suburban 
or  Industrial  complex. 

For  another,  as  Hubert  Kay  notes  In  an 
article  In  the  February  Fortune  magazine, 
the  REA's  co-ops  have  become  Increasingly 
aggreaslv©  in  going  after  commerclal-ln- 
dustrUl  business.  So  much  so  that  whereas 
It  once  used  only  2  5  percent  of  Its  loans 
to  build  new  generating  plants  and  trans- 
mission lines  It  now  uses  over  18  percent. 
The  REA  systems  rapid  gr-^wth  as  a  power 
producer  haa  further  alarmed  already  skit- 
tish Investor -owned  power  companies  which 
see  In  REA  an  ever -expanding  power  grid 
with  which  they  cannot  forever  compete. 

For  the  private  utilities  pay  from  4  to  5 
percent  for  money  they  need  to  borrow;  the 
co-ops  have  the  use  of  Federal  funds  at  2 
percent  (which  the  Government  borrows  at 
4  percent) .  UtUltlea  pay  out  about  24  cents 
In  taxes  of  each  doUar  received.  Including  13 
cents  In  Federal  Income  tax;  co-ope  pay  no 
direct  Federal  taxes  at  all  and.  aa  co-opa. 
enjoy  preferred  State  and  local  tax  treatment. 
And  whereas  companies  are  tlghUy  regulated 
by  State  and  Federal  agencies,  most  co-opa 
can  set  their  own  rates.  So  the  co-ops'  com- 
petitive advantage  Is  Inunense. 

Now  there's  one  fairly  simple  way  to  bring 
about  competition  on  a  more  nearly  equal 
basis.  And  that  Is  to  strip  the  REA  co-opa  of 
their  protective  mantle  of  subsidies  and  pre- 
ferments and  thus  force  them  to  really  com- 
pete with  private  companies.  In  short,  make 
the  REA  pay  Its  way  In  the  marketplace. 

But  as  It  Is,  the  REA  sunds  as  an  arche- 
type of  a  Government  agency  that  not  only 
refuses  to  die  when  no  longer  needed  but 
also  uses  every  unfair  means  available  to 
kill  off  Its  Investor- financed  competition. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  again  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Becker:  On 
page  28.  strike  out  lines  9  through  20 
Inclustve. 
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Mr.    WHITTEN.     Mr.    Chairman.    I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.' 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  says  his 
committee  should  look  Into  thi*  matter. 
I    have    never   opposed    any   committee 
looking   Into   these    areas.     I   feel    that 
they  should.     We  have  sought  to  call  the 
attenUon  of  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
the  fact  that  any  changes  in  the  basic 
law  ouKht  to  be  made  by  the  legislative 
committee.     What  this  does  is  strike  out 
all  funds  for  this  great  system  and  the 
electric   cooperatives  serving   the   coun- 
try.    If  you  want  to  change  It  or  let  the 
private  utilities  do  it.  go  to  the  legisla- 
tive committee  and  let  them  do  it    but 
do   not  strike   anything  out  of   the  bill 
here  with  regard  to  the  existing  situa- 
tion.    With  all  deference  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York,  whom  I  have  known  a 
long  time.  I  cannot  believe  he  is  serious 
about  this. 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  Becker!. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision <  demanded  by  Mr.  Ford)  there 
were — ayes  53.  noes  140. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
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Mr.  MICHEL.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Mjchxl  On 
page  26.  Une  14,  strUce  out  »425  million  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  t40O  million 


Mr.  MICHEL.     Mr.  Chairman    during 
the  course  of  general  debate  we  touched 
on  this  subject.    I  pointed  out  the  bill 
that  I  had  introduced  today  as  a  result  of 
our  being  unable  to  do  fully  what  I  would 
have    liked    to    do    legislatively    as    an 
amendment  to  an  appropriation  bill     I 
am  not  going  to  take  the  time  to  go  into 
that.    Members  will  recall  last  year  that 
we   Increased    the   Rural   ElectrlflcaUon 
Administration   $100  miUion.     In  other 
words,  from  $300  million  to  $400  mil- 
lion.    This  year  the  request  was  for  an 
additional  $25  million  increase.     I  sub- 
mit to  you  that  this  Is  a  good  point  to 
hold  the  line  at  last  year's  level   at  $400 
million  as  just  a  little  warning  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  adminis- 
tration downtown  to  take  full  cognizance 
of  the  manner  In  which  the  chairman  in 
hLs  report  has  outlined  the  deficiencies 
in  this  program.     It  is  a  strong  report 
offered  by  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Written].    It  Is  a  good  report     If 
they  follow  it  to  the  letter  we  wUl  liave 
made  some  constructive  progress.     But 
I  say  that  to  implement  that  we  could 
do  very  well  here  by  holding  the  line 
We  are  giving  them  plenty  of  money 
This  Is  not  putting  any  limitation  on 
generation  and  transmission.     I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  that  better  than 
65  percent  of  the  loans  today  are  going 
for  generation   and   transmission      My 
reasoning    is    this:    98    percent   of    the 
farms  are  electrified.    They  want  a  $25 
million  Increase.    We  only  have  65  per- 
cent of  the  farms  with  telephone  service 
but  we  cut  that  down  $10  milhon.    This 
is  the  area  where  you  ought  to  be  making 
more  progress  to  get  more  farms  with 
telephones.    One-third  of  the  farms  are 
without  telephones.     But   we  cut  that 
back  $10  mUUon.    I  say  If  we  can  do  It 


In  that  area  then  a  little  $25  mlUion  t\. 
is  not  going  to  hurt  these  folks  down 
town  one  bit.  "o*n- 

I  want  to  refer  to  another  area  Yon 
have  the  school  milk  program.  With  th^ 
increase  In  population,  we  held  that  at 
$100  milMon  this  year  with  no  Increase 
It  seems  to  me,  that  Is  good  justification 
for  holding  the  REA  administration  at 
$400  million. 

May  I  cite  to  you  Just  a   few  of  the 
examples  that  we  touched  on  earlier  of 
what  has  been  done  here.     In  the  Rea 
particularly    with    respect    to    the   con 
struction   of   generation   and    transmis 
sion  lines.  I  cited  a  case  In  Florida  at  the 
Eglin  Air  Force  Base  where  the  Air  Force 
granted  a  contract  to  a  cooperative  to 
build  parallel  lines  going  up  to  Eglin  Air 
Force  Base.    Why?    Because  the  cooper- 
ative  could    get    2-percent   money    and 
with  their  taxes  foregone  could  be  the 
low  bidder     Their  mill  rate,  of  course  is 
Just  a  fraction  under  what  private  in- 
dustry- can  deliver  It     So  the  cooperative 
Kets  the  contract,  and  we  have  the  Amer- 
lean    taxpayers   subsidizing   In   effect  a 
cooperative    to    compete    with    private 
industry. 

In  Qainesvllle.  Oa  .  we  have  Just  been 
reminded  In  the  last  couple  of  days  of  a 
section  5  loan  In  a  town  where  there  are 
two  packing  plants  run  by  private  In- 
dustry.  Just  outside  the  town  we  see  a 
section  5  loan  for  a  third  packing  plant. 
Ihen  the  Small  Business  Administration 
comes  In  with  an  additional  amount  to 
put  this  third  plant  constructed  with 
public  funds  in  direct  competition  with 
private  Industry. 

I  cited  earlier  examples  of  home  loans 
made  In  the  State  of  Iowa  from  funds 
from  the  general  revenues  of  coopera- 
tives  by  the  directors  and  officers  of  a 
co-op  at  4  percent,  when  the  co-op  is 
getting  money  at  2  percent  and  the  local 
banks  obviously  are  making  no  other 
mortgage  loans  in  those  communities  for 
as  low  as  4  percent.  The  Upshur  loan 
which  was  made  down  in  Texas  was  a 
generation  and  transmission  loan  under 
the  third  criteria  with  no  justification 
whatsoever. 

Mr  Chairman,  yesterday  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  in 
open  testimony  the  Chairman  of  the 
Southwest  Power  Administration  dis- 
closed that  they  could  not  possibly  pro- 
duce power  cheaper  than  private  In- 
dustry could  produce  it  in  that  area. 

Mr  Chairman,  down  In  Arkansa.s  I 
have  a  letter  from  the  power  company 
down  there  showing  and  Indicating  that 
the  first  time  they  have  ever  had  or  could 
tell  for  sure  what  the  REA  proposed  to 
generate  and  transmit  its  power  for  was 
by  virtue  of  reading  our  hearings,  be- 
cause everything  else  was  so  secret.  The 
full  text  of  the  letter  reads  as  follows 
and  tells  a  vivid  story: 

Arkansas  Power  fc  Light  Co.. 
Littlr  Rock,  Ark  ,  May  IS   1963 
Hon    Jamie  L    WHrmrN, 

Chairman.  Subrommittee  cni  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priation.t.  Committee  on  Appropriation.i. 
US.  House  of  Repreaentatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Congressmaw  WHrrrxN:  Upon  pub- 
lication of  part  rv  of  the  hearings  before 
yow  Subcommittee  on  Department  of  Agrl- 
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'  culture  Appropriations  for  1964,  Arkansas 
Power  A  Light  Co.  for  the  first  time  learned 
from  Information  furnished  by  Mr.  Norman 
Clapp,  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Kectrlfl- 
catlon  Administration,  as  reported  on  pages 
3478-2479  the  estimated  costs  of  power  which 
were  used  as  a  basis  for  REA  approval  of  a 
loan  to  the  Arkansas  Electric  Cooperative 
Corp  .  for  a  100,000-kllowatt  steamplant  and 
630  miles  of  transmlBslon  line.  The  infor- 
mation furnished  by  Mr.  Clapp  is  that  the 
estimated  average  cost  of  power  from  the 
REA  generation  and  transmission  facilities 
for  the  10-year  period  1966  75  delivered  to 
the  load  centers  of  the  member  cooperatives 
Is  7  42  mills  per  kllowatt-hoxir.  The  com- 
parative estimated  cost  of  power  from  Ar- 
kansas Power  &  Light  Co.  for  thr  same 
period  Is  reported  as  7.81  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour. 

We  feel  It  Is  our  duty  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  you  and  your  subcommittee  mem- 
bers, and  the  Arkansas  congressional  delega- 
tion, the  fact  that  the  estimated  cost  of 
power  from  this  company  Is  grossly  In  error. 
Our  rate  schedule  under  which  we  already 
have  eight  10-year  contracts  with  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  In  Arkansas  Is  rate  sched- 
ule 22-B  The  basic  rate  therein  provided 
Is  6.67  mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  subject  to 
adjustments  for  changes  In  cost  of  fuel. 
Taking  Into  account  the  expected  Increase 
In  the  cost  of  fuel  through  1975.  the  average 
cost  of  power  to  rural  electric  cooperatives 
for  the  period  1966-75  based  on  this  sched- 
ule is  6  92  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 

The  Administrator  reported  that  the  justl- 
ncatlon  of  the  loan  was  a  10-year  saving  of 
»2.900.000  based  on  the  7  42  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour from  the  generation  and  trans- 
mission facilities  as  compared  to  7  81  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour  from  Arkansas  Power  & 
Light  Co.  When  the  correct  figure  of  6  92 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour  Is  substituted  for 
the  erroneous  7.81  mills  per  kilowatt-hour, 
the  alleged  saving  of  $2,900,000  becomes  a 
negative  saving  or  an  Increased  cost  of 
$3,700,000. 

This  should  graphically  Illustrate  the  cry- 
ing need  for  some  forum  where  these  mat- 
ters can  be  aired  prior  to  approval  of  loans, 
so  that  the  overall  public  Interest  can  be 
protected.  In  this  case,  it  Is  quite  obvious 
that  almost  $25  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  has  been  approved  for  a  loan  on 
grossly  erroneous  figures. 

In  the  testimony  which  was  presented  to 
your  subcommittee  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Mlnnls,  vice 
president  of  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  It 
Wiis  stated  that  on  the  basis  of  the  best  esti- 
mates we  were  able  to  work  out  without  In- 
formation from  REA,  we  believed  that  the 
rates  available  under  our  schedule  22-B  rep- 
resented a  lower  cost  of  power  than  could 
be  achieved  through  the  proposed  genera- 
tion and  transmission  facilities.  The  figures 
now  made  public  by  Administrator  Clapp 
corkflrm  this  belief. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Floyd  W.  Lewi.s. 

Vice  President. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  would  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment  as  a  little  token 
of  our  affection  that  we  really  mean 
business  In  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  hearings  on 
this  bill  we  had  a  number  of  witnesses 
who  appeared  In  behalf  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  concerning  the  REA.  We  had 
other  witnesses  who  were  critics  of  this 
program  and  they  hoped  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  money  would  be  stricken  out 
of  the  bill.  As  the  bill  came  to  the  Con- 
gress and  as  it  was  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  $75  million  of 
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the  authorization  amount  of  $425  million 
was  placed  in  a  contingency  fund.  This 
contingency  fund  was  developed  and  this 
program  of  placing  a  portion  in  a  con- 
tingency fund  was  started  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  bill  reached  the 
Congress,  $75  million  of  the  $425  million 
was  in  a  contingency  fund. 

Well,  after  we  had  heard  the  witnesses 
on  both  sides  our  subcommittee  recom- 
mended to  the  full  Committee  and  the 
bill  now  comes  to  the  floor  with  $150  mil- 
lion of  the  overall  amount  of  $425  million 
in  a  contingency  fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  that  mean? 
It  means  when  a  generation  or  trans- 
mission loan  application  is  filed  and  Is 
considered,  then  after  the  amount  has 
been  approved,  the  Administrator  of  the 
REA  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
would  then  make  demand  upon  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  for  a  release  of  this 
necessary  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  fond  of  my 
able  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
( Mr.  Mtchel  ] .  I  say  this  to  the  Members 
of  the  Committee,  he  is  one  of  the  able 
men  In  the  House.  He  is  one  of  the  best 
members  of  our  committee.  But  I  .say  to 
you  again.  If  you  want  to  gut  the  entire 
program  here  is  the  place  to  start. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  did  we  do?  We 
carried  that  amount  up  from  $75  mil- 
lion, as  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  knows.  We  carried  It  up  from 
$75  million  to  $150  million  in  the  con- 
tingency fund. 

The  REA  program  has  been  a  success- 
ful program.  Not  one  single  generation 
or  transmission  loan  has  been  made  by 
the  REA  section  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  did  not  come  within  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  The  REA  division 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  op- 
erates the  same  as  it  would  if  it  were  in 
a  fishbowl  from  the  standpoint  of  letting 
everyone  know  what  is  going  on. 

I  say  to  you  today,  if  you  want  to 
destroy  this  program  here  is  the  place 
to  start. 

Again  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  the  fact  if  you 
want  to  change  this  program,  why  not 
introduce  a  bill  and  have  it  go  to  the 
proper  legislative  committee,  ask  for 
hearings  and  justify  your  position? 
Why  come  in  here  at  the  time  we  have 
an  appropriation  bill  up  for  considera- 
tion and  try  to  make  law?  That  is  what 
you  are  doing.  In  this  instance  you  are 
not  doing  anything  in  the  world  but 
trying  to  destroy  this  program. 

If  there  is  one  program  in  this  bill  that 
means  more  to  the  American  farmer 
than  REA,  I  know  nothing  about  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  should 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  lUinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  subscribe  to  what  the  gentleman  says 
in  respect  to  changing  organic  law. 
That  is  what  I  have  done  by  virtue  of 
the  bill  I  have  introduced.  But  what 
my  amendment  calls  for,  and  I  am  sure 
the   gentleman  will   agree,   Is  perfectly 


within  the  rules  and  is  done  every  day 
on  appropriation  bills.  This  would  cut 
back  the  figure  from  $425  to  $400  million. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  in- 
troduced his  bill  today;  is  that  correct' 

Mr.  MICHEL.     Yes. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  know  it  will  be  as- 
signed to  the  proper  committee,  and 
after  hearings  I  hope  a  comes  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  there  let  the 
House  work  its  will.  But  I  say  again  to 
the  House,  if  you  want  to  destroy  this 
program,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  start 
adopting  amendments  such  as  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  have  to  differ 
with  the  gentleman  on  that.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  limitation  on  funds. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  normally  I  would,  as 
many  people  from  areas  such  as  I  rep- 
resent, be  constrained  not  to  speak  on 
an  agricultural  appropriation  bill.  How- 
ever, in  the  instance  of  the  question  in- 
volved here,  I  feel  that  this  is  of  deep 
concern  not  only  to  those  of  us  who  come 
from  urban  areas  but  those  of  us  who 
believe  in  the  free  enterprise  system. 
Today  I  am  speaking  for  the  free  enter- 
prise system  as  it  applies  to  the  abuses 
that  the  REA  has  been  guilty  of  in  its 
competitive  practices  for  a  long  time, 
practices  that  are  being  aided  and 
abetted  by  Government  programs. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  House, 
particularly  you  gentlemen  from  petro- 
leum-producing areas— I  do  not  happen 
to  be  from  one— that  in  the  May  1963 
issue  of  the  Rural  Kentuckian  magazine, 
the  Henderson -Union  REA  Co-op  ran 
this  advertisement: 

We  offer  free  electric  water  heaters  to 
consumers  building  new  homes,  to  consum- 
ers in  existing  homes  that  do  not  have  a 
water  heater,  and  to  any  consumer  now  using 
any  type  of  water  heater  other  than  electric 
and  wishes  to  Install  an  electric  water 
heater. 

Again,  the  Allmakee-Clayton  Electric 
Cooperative,  of  Postvllle,  Iowa  offers  to 
pay  consumers  $5  to  $50  for  the  instal- 
lation of  certain  appliances.  While  it 
might  be  argued  that  the  funds  for  these 
programs  come  from  the  co-op's  gen- 
eral fund,  nevertheless,  their  general 
funds  are  supported  by  the  REA  loans 
and  REA  lending  makes  it  possible  for 
the  cooperative  to  carry  on  these  pro- 
grams aimed  at  the  destruction  of  pri- 
vate tax-paying  enterprises. 

The  REA's  are  able  to  borrow  2  per- 
cent when  the  taxpayers  of  my  district 
and  every  other  district  in  this  country 
are  picking  up  a  tab  of  4  percent  for  the 
money  that  the  REAs  are  using. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we  realize 
what  the  original  purpose  of  the  REA 
was.  For  those  of  you  who  are  not  con- 
cerned with  what  happens  to  the  free 
entei-prise  system,  what  I  say  will  prob- 
ably have  little  or  no  effect  on  you. 

But  for  those  of  you  who  are  con- 
cerned I  say  that  we  have  reached  the 
point,  or  we  have  long  passed  the  point 
where  we  should  permit  the  REA  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  with  the  tremendous  ad- 
vantage it  has  directly  In  competition 
with  private  industry. 
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When  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
says  there  \a  a  way  to  correct  thla  thing 


and    prohibited     amendments    on    the 
floor.    Then  we  would  not  have  an  op- 


calls  these  amendments,  is  certainly  not 
a  new  precedent  on  thia  floor.  And.  il 
that  is  the  way  it  has  to  be  done,  if  that 
Is  the  only  way  that  the  voice  of  free 
enterprise  can  be  heard,  then  for  good- 
ness sake,  let  us  go  in  the  back  door. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  the 
amendment  offered   by   the   gentleman 


amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois. 

This  amendment  is  very  clear.  It  is 
a  very  simple  one.  I  think  it  is  prac- 
tically amended  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  in  its  own  language,  in 
its  own  report,  in  reference  to  the  $150 


June  6 

Mr.    Chairman,    in   considering   Hit 

why  come  through  the  back  door?  He  portunity  to  come  in  the  back  door.  aAd  before  us  Say"th'JquSn''lH.Sr.  'I" 
knows  very  well  that  any  of  this  type  of  this  being  the  greatest  representaUve  just  how  far  the  administration  fc^ 
legislauon  that  tried  to  flnd  its  way  body  in  the  world,  would  be  destroyed,  pared  to  go  in  furthertS  ^laiL^.P^- 
through  the  front  door  would  And  it  As  I  say.  this  is  the  method  we  are  forced  or  if  you  prefer  what  Is  suonotpiTf  k 
locked  and  barred  Hence  the  only  to  use  today,  not  because  we  want  to.  le^  obnoxious  term-the  national£,?f  * 
altemaUve.    the   only    avenue   open    to     but  we  have   no  alternative.     I  would    of  the  agricultural  industry  "^"°Q 

many  of  us  is  Just  the  avenue  that  we    Uke  to  remind  the  gentleman  from  Ken-        sinrp  thp  inrpnttnn  ^f  tKo  ^  i 
seek  here  today,  and  I  assure  the  genUe-     tucky  of  that  fact  because  he  used  that     pon  nroeram   t^e  E^nfrtmlt    ,*/"P- 
man  from  Kentucky  that  legislating  on     argument  twice,  both  with  respect  to  my    ?Sltu?e    hi    emnlo^^^^    °i.«^'- 
an  appropriation  biU.  If  that  is  what  he     amendment    and    with    respect    to    the    l^^Zl^  ^^  s^lalS^-mindTd   b'JfeS 

crats  could  dream  up.  in  order  to  man- 
age  the  Nation's  farmers  and  control 
their  capacity  to  produce,  with  a  con- 
spicuous lack  of  success. 

Now.  a  new  project  is  in  prospect  to 
^  further  burden  and  harass  private  enter- 

inillion"  ^d"why"theVa're"in''a'^e'i^"sli^ht  P^'^f '  '^,?  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
sort  of  way  locking  it  up  with  only  the  implementing  a  so-called  rural  renewal 
approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Program  designed  to  convert  farmland 
If  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has  ,^  recreation  land,  for  the  purpose  of 
«*.«.««,^i..   uixcic^   uj    uuc   Kci.uriuBzi     »uch  reservaUons  as  to  the  proper  use    ,  "^^"^^  H^f   Income   of   famUy-sized 

from  Illinois  is  in  line  with  what  we  do     "'  these  moneys.  I  would  say  this:  I  do     \f^^  ?.   t>Jfc  t  ^JlffT  °^^°/  ^"^"'=- 

tlon.     In  this  connection,  it  is  looking 

for  farms  to  use  as  pilot  projects  and 
there  is  $1  million  in  this  bill  to  start  the 
program.  Under  the  program,  the  Gov- 
ernment  would  assist  the  land -use  con- 
version with  a  cost-sharing  plan.  If  the 
pilot  program  is  successful — that  is.  as 
far  as  the  Government  is  concerned- 
farmers  would  be  eligible  to  take  part  In 
a  government  cost-sharing  program, 
which  would  In  effect  mean  that  the 
Government  would  pay  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  developing  the  different  types  of 
recreational  facilities  on  farmlands. 

On  the  surface,  this  sounds  pretty 
good,  as  do  many  of  these  dream  pro- 
grams. However,  let  us  examine  this 
project  in  practice.  One  of  my  constitu- 
ents, an  attorney  in  Seattle.  Wash.,  rep- 
resents a  small  family  corporation  orga- 
nized about  4  years  ago.  The  businesB 
of  the  corporation  is  located  on  land  in 
Maple  Valley,  just  a  few  miles  south  of 
Seattle.  The  family,  which  formerly 
farmed  the  land.  Incorporated  and  estab- 
lished a  business  which  consists  of  a 
semi-dude-ranch  operation,  mcluding 
swimming,  picnic  facilities,  bam  dance 
facilities,  horseback  riding  facilities  and 
related  outside  games  and  recreational 
activities,  available  to  groups  and  others 
desiring  these  accommodations. 

This  purely  private  enterprise,  owned 
and  operated  by  "old  frontiersmen." 
after  some  diflBcult  times  is  at  last  get- 
ting on  Its  feet  financially.  It  Is  capital- 
ized at  $120,000.  unsubsidized  by  any 
Federal  funds  and  totally  owned  by 
members  of   the   family. 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  the  consternation 
of  this  corporation  when  it  learned  that 
two  of  the  pilot  projects  being  considered 
by  the  Department  under  the  new  pro- 
gram are  both  in  the  Maple  Valley  area, 
and  one  of  these  projects  Involves  land 
immediately  contiguous  to  and  adjoining 
the  property  upon  which  the  corporation 
maintains  its  facilities.  This  operation 
would  include  facilities  substantially 
identical  to  those  of  the  private  corpo- 
ration, with  the  addition  of  an  artificial 
fish  lake  and  fish-rearing  pond.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  private  corpora- 
tion is  not  very  enthusiastic  at  the 
prospect    of    a    Government -subsidized 
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each  year.  If  you  read  the  report  on 
which  my  name  appears,  you  will  see 
that  the  committee  made  every  effort  to 
see  both  sides  of  this  problem  and  to 
set  out  to  correct  it.  I  have  had  assur- 
ances from  the  REA  administration  that 
they  will  abide  by  the  directives  of  this 
committee.  May  I  say  further,  that  In 
connection  with  the  hearings  we  con- 
cluded In  our  committee,  we  would  put 
cm  additional  $75  million  that  was  tn  the 
budget  in  the  contingency  reserve.  We 
did  that  for  this  reason.  We.  too.  feel 
that  perhaps  they  can  get  by  with  less 
money,  but  in  case  we  are  wrong,  we 
fixed  it  so  that  they  will  have  sufficient 
fxmds  which  they  can  release  if  neces- 
sary. 

I  think  we  presented  this  matter  where 
we  will  know  what  is  going  on.  And. 
they  will  have  to  go  to  the  private  power 
companies  and  try  to  get  a  contract  first 
before  they  will  be  able  to  go  ahead  and 
make  loans.  I  think  you  should  stand 
by  the  committee  and  defeat  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illmois  (Mr.  Michel] 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Michix) 
there  were — ayes  84.  noes  111. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Beckex:  On 
page  26.  line  14.  strike  out  ••t425.0O0.0OO" 
and  Inaert  "$275,000,000'  and  strike  out  all 
language  thereafter  on  line  14  and  all  that 
follows  to  the  word  "and"  on  line  19. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  going  to  take  the  5  minutes,  but  first 
I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  if  he  would  listen,  that  in  my 
remarks  on  my  original  amendment  I 
stated  clearly  and  concisely  that  for 
years  I  have  been  trying  to  amend  the 
authorization  bill  in  reference  to  the  in- 
terest rate.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion on  that,  but  that  legislation  has 
never  seen  the  light  of  day.  If  it  is 
wrong  to  do  this  on  the  floor  then  I  say 
it  is  about  time  that  we  changed  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 


have  faith  In  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  there  will  be  supplemental 
appropriation  bills  later  on  and  next 
year.  I  say  this:  If  we  do  what  the 
Appropriations  Committee  suggests  and 
cut  out  the  $150  million  and  reduce  It 
to  the  $275  billion,  then  if  they  find  In 
the  future  or  next  year  that  the  REA  is 
doing  a  proper  Job  in  their  Judgment 
and  is  Uvlng  up  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions then  they  can  come  in  with  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  and  ask  for  the 
funds  they  might  need. 

That  is  the  extent  of  my  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  sincerely  hope  this 
will  carry. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  that  the  ma- 
jority of  our  subcommittee  felt  we  should 
spell  out  how  to  handle  these  things  as 
we  see  them  and  give  them  time  in  which 
to  do  it.  His  amendment  would  cut  it 
down  in  advance  of  correcting  these 
things.  Since  the  House  was  against 
the  amendment  which  would  have  cut 
$25  million,  certainly  I  hope  you  will 
stand  by  us  on  this  amendment  which 
will  give  us  and  the  administration  a 
chance  to  work  this  out.  I  hope  you 
will  defeat  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York   [Mr.  Becker  I. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

For  necessary  expenses.  Including  admin- 
istrative expenses,  tn  carrying  out  rural  re- 
newal activities  under  section  32(e)  of  title 
ni  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act.  as  amended,  $1,000,000. 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pelly  :  On  page 
27.  strike  out  line  18  through  line  20. 

Mr.  PKII Y.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  strike  $1  million  to 
initiate  the  rural  renewal  program  un- 
der section  32(e)  of  title  III  of  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act. 


competitor    adjoining    Its    facilities,    or 
anywhere  else  In  the  general  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  lived  in  King 
County  all  my  life  and  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  subsidized  agricultural  sur- 
plus crops  being  grown  in  this  rural  area 
immediately  adjacent  to  Seattle  except 
perhaps  milk.  Consequently,  if  the  pur- 
pose of  this  program  is  to  take  acreage 
out  of  production,  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
understand  why  pilot  projects  are  even 
being  considered  in  this  area.  Here  is 
a  case  in  point  where  a  privately  fi- 
nanced enterprise  is  faced  with  ruina- 
tion by  having  to  compete  with  a  Gov- 
ernment-subsidized competitor,  financed 
by  the  use  of  funds  our  Government 
must  obtain  from  their  children  and 
mine  and  generations  yet  to  come. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  is  high  time  that 
these  ple-in-the-sky  schemes  are  jetti- 
soned and  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture implement  steps  for  an  orderly 
return  to  the  free  enterprise  system  of 
our  forefathers. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  was 
adopted  by  the  Congress.  It  was  en- 
acted into  law.  It  is  a  new  program. 
The  committee  has  held  the  funds  to  a 
minimum  in  order  to  get  started  on  the 
program. 

But  when  Congress  enacts  a  law  we 
feel  we  should  not  exercise  the  power  of 
veto.  If  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
adopted,  that  is  what  it  would  amount 
to.  It  is  related  to  kindred  programs 
that  have  been  passed  heretofore. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  say  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  rightfully  did 
not  cxerci.se  the  power  of  veto  and  I 
applaud  them  for  it.  But  I  think  the 
House  should  work  its  will  and,  therefore, 
I  hope  it  will  approve  the  amendment! 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man has  made  hi.s  position  clear,  as  it 
agrees  with  mine.  I  say  that  the  amend- 
ment in  effect  would  veto  the  program 
that  was  enacted  into  law.  Our  sub- 
committee did  not  feel  that  we  should 
do  that.  I  hope  the  Committee  will  sup- 
port our  committee's  position  and  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  que.stion  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  PellyI. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion 'demanded  by  Mr.  Pelly)  there 
were — aye.s  87,  noes  105. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  606  Not  less  than  tl. 500.000  of  the 
appropriations  of  the  Department  for  re- 
search and  service  work  nuthorized  by  the 
Acts  of  August  14.  1946.  July  28.  1954  and 
September  6,  1958  (7  U.S.C.  427,  1621-1629- 
42  use.  1891-1893).  shaU  be  available  for 
contracting  In  accordance  with  .said  Acts. 


"Sec.  607.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  conduct  or 
assist  In  conducting  any  program  (InclixUng 
but  not  limited  to  the  payment  of  salaries, 
administrative  expenses,  and  the  conduct  of 
research  activities)  related  directly  or  in- 
directly to  the  establishment  of  a  national 
service  corps  or  similar  domestic  peace  corps 
type  of  program." 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  Page  33, 
Immediately  after  line  12,  add  the  following 
ne  w  sect  Ion: 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  similar  to  the  one  I  offered 
to  H.R.  5888.  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  which  was  agreed  to.  It 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  bill  for  any  activities— includ- 
ing the  payment  of  salaries — of  the  so- 
called  Domestic  Peace  Corps  study  group. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  have  any 
connection  with  a  domestic  peace  corps, 
but  I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  the 
Department  has  in  fact  been  mvolved  in 
this  deal. 

According  to  the  ComptroUer  General 
of  the  United  States,  in  a  letter  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
DevineI,  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  served  as  members 
of  the  so-called  study  group  staff.  One. 
a  GS-15,  served  on  a  full-time  basis  for  a 
period  of  1  '2  months. 

In  addition,  the  Department  trans- 
ferred to  the  study  group  $1,500  to  help 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  group. 

As  I  have  contended  in  the  past,  the 
activities  of  the  study  group  are  being 
conducted  without  specific  authority 
from  Congress  and  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  want  to  say 
that  I  find  myself  in  disagreement  with 
one  of  my  friends.  I  say  to  you  quite 
frankly  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  Is  one  of  the  great  Mem- 
bers of  this  House. 

There  Is  no  provision  In  this  bill  con- 
taining any  funds  for  this  purpose.  I  say 
to  you  quite  frankly  this  amendment 
should  be  defeated  for  this  reason.  We 
go  right  back  to  the  same  discussion  we 
have  had  on  several  other  amendments. 
If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  de- 
cides at  any  time  In  the  future  to  in- 
clude such  language.  It  should  be  strick- 
en out.  and  they  should  go  to  the  legis- 
lative committee. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  that 
has  been  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  it  provides  that 
no  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
bill  in  its  entirety  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  that  he  expressed.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  us  let  the  legislative  committees 
decide  these  matters.  The  appropria- 
tions bill  is  not  the  proper  vehicle.  This 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  It  is  true.  Is  it  not,  that 
there  were  no  funds  in  last  year's  bill  for 
this  purpose? 

Mr.  NATCHER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yet  funds  were  used  for 
this  purpose  without  any  delegation  of 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  at 
all.    Is  that  not  true? 
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Mr.  NATCHER.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa  that  if  any 
funds  were  used  for  this  purpose,  cer- 
tainly they  were  not  used  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  GROSS.    StiU,  they  were  used. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  wUl  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  think  the  legislative  com- 
mittee Is  the  proper  place  for  that  to  be 
considered. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  the  position  of  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  Certainly  the  Committee 
does  not  have  authority  to  prohibit  what 
is  not  authorized.  There  is  no  author- 
ization in  the  bill  and  no  money  in  the 
bill  for  such  purpose.  I  would  say  to 
my  friend  who  offered  the  amendment 
that  I  do  not  know  that  it  serves  any 
purpose  to  prohibit  that  which  is  not 
authorized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  119,  noes  99. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  is  at  the  Clerk's 
desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pindley:  Page 
33,  after  line  12,  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  607.  None  of  the  funds  provided 
herein  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salary  of  any 
officer  or  employee  who  negotiates  agree- 
ments or  contracts  or  In  any  other  way,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  performs  duties  or  func- 
tions Incidental  to  supporting  the  price  of 
Upland  Middling  Inch  cotton  at  a  level  in 
excess  of  30  cents  a  pound." 

Mr.  •WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment,  but  I  will  reserve  the  point 
of  order  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  reserves  the  point  of 
order. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
legislative  history  of  the  agricultural  act 
of  1958  apphed  to  cotton  as  well  as  to 
feed  gram.s  and  very  clearly  indicated 
a  gradual  but  steady  stepdown  in  the 
level  of  price  supports  for  cotton. 

Secretary  Freeman  when  taking  office 
immediately  raised  the  level  of  price 
supports  in  direct  contradiction  of  the 
intent  of  the  legislative  act  of  1958.  He 
continued  the  price  supports  at  this  ex- 
cessive level.  The  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment is  simply  to  withhold  funds  for 
payment  to  any  officers  or  employees  of 
the  department  who  would  be  entering 
into  contracts  or  agreements  providmg 
for  this  unrealistic  price  support  of  more 
than  30  cents  per  pound  for  upland  Mid- 
dling inch  cotton. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  support  for  the 
amendment  on  the  basis  of  that  argu- 
ment. One  of  the  reasons  we  had  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  earher 
this  year  was  because  the  price  supports 
for  cotton  had  been  set  at  an  unrealistic 
level.    I  would  also  like  to  mention  to 
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those  who  may  not  have  been  in  the 
Chamber  earlier  today  that  I  had  made 
a  unanimous  consent  request  to  return 
to  the  language  on  page  17  of  this  bill. 
That  request  was  objected  to  so  my  point 
of  order  was  not  disposed  of  by  the 
Chair.  I  had  wished  at  that  time  to 
point  out  that  we  are  being  asked  today 
to  legislate  a  new  type  cotton  subsidy 
program  in  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FINDLEY  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  the  point  I 
wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  about. 
What  effect  would  the  gentleman's 
amendment  have?  What  effect  would 
the  gentleman  s  amendment  have  on  the 
Cooley  bill  which  has  recently  been  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
in  respect  to  domestic  cotton;^ 

Mr.  FINDLEY  I  happen  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
The  committee,  after  long  consideration 
and  considerable  delay  in  trying  to  get 
enough  votes  to  pass  it,  did  pass  out  the 
bill.  That  was  some  time  ago.  The  bill 
has  not  been  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  think  for  the  very  plain  reason 
that  It  is  of  such  a  controversial  charac- 
ter that  it  proposes  a  new  type  cot- 
ton subsidy  very  similar  to  the  action 
proposed  in  this  language  which  appears 
on  page  17  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  believe 
it  could  pass.  I  think  the  Members  of 
this  body  should  know  that  they  are 
being  asked  to  pass  a  bill  today  which  in- 
cludes language  which  could  inaugurate 
the  very  same  type  of  unwise  subsidy  pro- 
gram as  embodied  in  the  so-called  Cooley 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  committee  report  there  was 
reference  to  the  fact — I  will  read  the 
exact  wording  of  the  report  which  ex- 
plained the  need  for  the  $25  miUion 
which  IS  provided  for  on  page  17  of  this 
bill.     It  says: 

For  example,  an  Increased  consumption  of 
1  million  bales  of  cotton  alone  could  save 
the  taxpayers  some  $30  million 
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Mr  Chairman,  it  just  happens  that 
a  bale  of  cotton  weighs  500  pounds.  Five 
cents  has  been  talked  about  as  a  compro- 
mise mill  subsidy  to  meet  this  disparity 
which  they  have  with  foreign  mills.  Five 
cents  times  500  pounds  come  out  at  $25 
a  bale.  Then.  $25  a  bale  times  1  million 
bales,  as  mentioned  in  the  committee 
rec>ort.  comes  out  precisely  at  $25  mil- 
lion as  provided  in  the  language  of  the 
bill  on  page  17  thereof. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  renew  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  we  return  to  the  language  on 
page  17,  line  5,  and  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  language  beginning  with  the 
word  and",  and  all  that  follows  to  the 
period  on  line  11,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
legislating  on  a  general  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr  Chairman  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Objection  is  heard. 

Mr,  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  QUIE.  In  regard  to  the  so-called 
Cooley  bill  is  it  not  true  that  in  the 
Cooley  bill  there  is  provision  that  price 
supports  can  be  dropped  down  to  30  cents 
and  a  direct  payment  be  made  on  the 
first  15  bales  of  cotton  of  10  percent? 
It  does  the  same  thing  as  the  gentleman 
seeks  to  do  in  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment 

Mr  FINDLEY  The  effect  of  my 
amendment  would  be  to  require  that  no 
salaries  be  paid  to  officers  or  employees 
who  would  negotiate  contracts  or  agree- 
ments which  would  support  upland  Mid- 
dling Inch  cotton  in  excess  of  30  cents  a 
pound 

Mr  WHITTKN  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  speak  on  the  point  of 
order 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  WhittenI 
pre.ss  his  point  of  order? 

Mr  WRITTEN.  I  will  not  press  it  for 
the  moment  and  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f rom  Ml.ssouri  (Mr  Jones  1. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Mussouri  has  indicated  he  desires 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order  which 
ha.s  not  been  made. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order,  if  I  may. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
.state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  on  the  basis 
that  the  prohibition  that  would  be  set 
up  here  would  require  new  duties  to  be 
performed  in  determining  who  negoti- 
ates, whether  their  actions  con.stitute 
negotiations,  or  whether  their  actions  in 
any  of  these  particulars  are  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  have  their  salaries  not 
paid,  particularly  in  view  of  other  laws 
which  require  that  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  be  paid  certain  speci- 
fied sums. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  call  for  new- 
duties  and  there  is  no  limitation  in  its 
entirety 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Jones)  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order'' 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  desire  to 
be  heard.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  would 
bo  pleased  to  hear  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  on  the  pending  point  of  order, 
and  then  will  take  up  the  point  of  order 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  when  we 
dispose  of  this  matter 

The  CHAIRMAN  iMr.  Keogh'.  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
FiNDi.EYl  has  offered  an  amendment 
which  provides  for  the  insertion  of  a  new 
section,  which  amendment  provides  in 
words  that  none  of  the  funds  provided 
in  the  pending  bill  shall  be  used  to  pay 
the  salary  of  any  officer  or  employee  who 
does  certain  things. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  that  con- 
stitutes within  the  rules  of  the  House  a 
limitation  on  the  funds  being  appro- 
priated and  is  a  proper  form  of  limita- 
tion. Therefore,  the  Chair  overrules  the 
point  of  order 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  will  show 
that  most  of  the  witnesses  who  testified 
before  the  legislative  Committee  on  Agri 
culture  recommended  that  price  support 
levels  be  reduced  to  the  amount  that  ia 
in  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle 
man  from  Illinois. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  to  the 
House  here  at  the  present  time  is  that 
the  agricultural  laws  are  very  complex 
If  we  offhand  here  try  to  change  those 
laws,  laws  which  require  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  on  or  before  a  cer- 
tain date  announce  price  support  levels 
it  could  hurt  many  people  throughout 
the  United  States  who  have  entered  into 
contracts  based  on  those  announcements 
which  are  a  part  of  the  law.  This 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  seriously 
affect  the  business  relationship  of  many 
people  throughout  the  United  States  who 
are  not  farmers. 

May  I  say  again,  the  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared  before  the  committee  supported 
the  price  support  level,  so  I  am  told. 

Here  is  the  main  reason  I  oppose  the 
amendment.  This  does  not  say  they  .shall 
not  go  ahead  and  carry  out  the  law  as 
they  have.  These  employees  of  the  De- 
partment  are  required  to  carry  out  the 
law  and  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  who  heretofore  has  adopted 
price  supports.  All  this  says  is  "You  are 
not  goint,'  to  get  paid." 

I  respectfully  submit  that  when  a  man 
is  caiTying  out  the  dictates  of  the  law.  as 
he  is  required  to  do.  you  should  not  deny 
him  his  salary.  That  is  what  the  amend- 
ment would  do. 
I  trust  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 
Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.    FINDLEY      Mr.    Chairman.    wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    MICHEL.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  first  of  all  that  the  lan- 
guage of  this  bill  is  .such  that  it  would 
require  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
himself  could  not  be  paid  if  he  was  a 
party  to  a  contract  or  agreement  which 
provided  for  price  .supports  for  cotton  in 
excess  of  30  cents.  So.  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  point  raised  by  the  chainnan 
of  the  subcommittee  just  now  is  com- 
pletely irrelevant.  The  important  thing 
is  that  we  get  cotton  back  on  the  right 
track  It  has  clearly  been  on  the  wrong 
track  for  the  past  2  years.  On  the  very 
day  that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
was  to  take  final  action  on  a  cotton  bill 
earlier  this  year,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture announced  a  renewal  of  the  un- 
realistic level  of  32  5  cents  a  pound  This 
was  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  legisla- 
tive intent  of  the  1950  act.  Secretary 
Freeman  s  action  has  gotten  cotton  into 
deeper  trouble.  This  amendment  is  one 
way  of  getting  the  program  back  on  the 
right  track 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr  FindleyI. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion I  demanded  by  Mr.  Findley'  there 
were — ayes  105,  noes  131. 
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So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 

the  bill.        

Mr.     WHITTEN.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and   report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an   amendment,   with   the  recom- 
mendation    that     the     amendment     be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Keogh,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Un'on,  reported  that  that  Comm-t- 
tee  having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill   <HR.  6754)   making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fi.scal  year  end- 
ing June   30.    1964.   and   for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment, 
with     the     recommendation     that     the 
amendment  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
biH  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.     Mr.  Sneaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 
The  previous  questlnn  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question   is  on 
the  engrossment   and   third   reading   of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 
Mr.  NnCHEI..     I  am.  Mr.  Speaker 
The      SPEAKER.      The      gentleman 
qualines.     The  Clerk  will  report  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 
The  Clerk  read  cs  follows: 
Mr.    Michel   moves   to   recommit   the   bill 
to   the    Committee    on   Appropriations. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  ask  for  the  ye  is  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  288.  nays  79,  not  voting  65, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  72] 
YEAS — 288 
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BOKKS 

Bolaiid 
Bolton, 

OllTer  P. 
Bonner 
Bjw 

Brademas 
Bray 

Bromwell 
H  rooks 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  N  C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Burke 

Burkhalter 

Burleson 

Burton 

B>ri:c  Pa. 

Cameron 

Cannon 

Carey 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Chenowetli 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corman 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis.  Cia. 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Delaney 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Felghan 

Finnegan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

G.irmatz 

Gary 

Gainings 

Olalmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Orabowskl 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grimtha 

Gross 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 


Calif 
Wis. 


Abbltt 
Abele 

Aberupthy 

Adair 

AddablK) 

Albert 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Arenda 


Ashley 

Ashmore 

Aurhlncloas 

Avery 

Avres 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Barry 


Bass 

Bates 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

Bennett,  Pla. 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Berry 

Betis 

Blatnlk 


Alger 
Ash brook 
Becker 
Beermann 
Bolton. 

Frances  P. 
Broomfleld 
Bruce 

Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabin 
Clancy 
Collier 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Curtin 
Curtis 


Harris 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Hpnderson 

Hoeven 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horan 

Horton 

Huddleston 

HiUl 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johnson 

Johnson 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

K  istenmeler 

Keogh 

Kllgore 

King.  Calif, 

Kluczynski 

Knox 

Korncgay 

Kunkel 

Kvl 

Laird 

Land  rum 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Leslnski 

Llbonatl 

Lloyd 

McCuUoch 

McDowell 

McFall 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meader 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  N.Y, 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

iNlx 

N.vgaard 
OBrlen,  111. 
OHara,  111. 
O  Hara.  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen.  Mont. 
Ol.'^on.  Minn. 
O'Neill 
Ostertag 
Passman 

NAYS— 79 

Derounlan 

DiTwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dulski 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Ford 

Gavin 

Glbbona 

Goodell 

Grlffln 

Grover 

Ourney 

Haley 

Halpern 

Herlong 


Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbin 

Pllcher 

Plrnle 

Poac;e 

Poff 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Randall 

Reld.  HI. 

Rpld.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rich 

Riehlman 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Ryan.  NY. 

St  George 

St   Onge 

Schadeberg 

Schwengel 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shipley 

Short 

Shriver 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Slier 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tiiornberry 

Ton 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

Wharton 

White 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wlckersham 

Williams 

Wniis 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Wright 

Young 

Zablocki 


Hoffman 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Johansen 

Keith 

King.  N.Y. 

Lipscomb 

McClory 

McDade 

Martin.  Calif. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Michel 

Mllllken 

MlnshaU 

Mosher 

Norblad 


O'Brien.  N.Y. 

Schenck 

Osmers 

SchneebeU 

Pally 

Rchwelker 

Pike 

Senner 

Pinion 

Slbal 

Pool 

Smith.  Calif. 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Snyder 

Roblson 

Stinson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Taft 

Rumsfeld 

Teague,  Calif 

Saylor 

Tollefson 

NOT  VOTING 

Asplnall 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Baring 

Han 

Battin 

Hal  leek 

Bell 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Boiling 

Hawkins 

Brock 

Hebert 

Buckley 

Kee 

ri  i'lscn 

Kelly 

Colmer 

Kliburn 

Dawson 

Kirwan 

Dent 

Lindsay 

Dwyer 

Long.  La. 

Edmondson 

Long.  Md. 

E  J  wards 

McLoskey 

Elliott 

MacGregor 

Fii-.o 

MallUard 

Fogarty 

Matthews 

Foreman 

MUler.  NY. 

Forrester 

Montoya 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Morris 

Gin 

Morrison 

Gubser 

Murphv,  111. 

Utt 
Van  Pelt 

Wallhauser 
Weaver 

Whalley 

Widnall 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Younger 

-65 

Powell 

Rains 
Rhodes.  Pa 
Rivers.  Alaska 
Rivers.  S.C. 
Roberts.  Ala. 
Roybal 
Ryan.  Mich. 
St  Germain 
Scott 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Skubitz 
Staggers 
Tiiompson,  Iji. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Trimble 
Udall 

Van  Deerlln 
Westland 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


the   following 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  MacGregor  for,  with  Mr.  Foreman 
against. 

Mr.  Skubitz  for,  with  Mr.  Kliburn  against. 

Mr.  Elliott  for.  with  Mr.  Fino  against. 

Mr.  Hall  for.  with  Mr.  McLoskey  against. 

Mr.  MUler  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Brock  against. 

Mr.  Kirwan  for,  with  Mr.  Pulton  of  Penn- 
sylvania against. 

Mr.  Sheppard  for,  with  Mrs.  Dwyer  against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Lindsay  against. 

Mr.  Asplnall  for.  with  Mrs.  Kelly  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Gin  with  Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Clausen. 

Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr.  Westland. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  MaiUiard. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Montoya. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Morris. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.    Rivers    of    South    Carolina    with 
Hawkins. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Thompson 
of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 

Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Hagen  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Forrester. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Baring. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE   TO    EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  3  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Albert*.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


June  6 


THREAT  OF  VIOLENCE  HANGS 
OVER  THE  COUNTRY'S  RACE 
RELATIONS 

Mr  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
m^'  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  objection  was  made  to  my  unani- 
mous consent  request  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  address  the  House  for  15 
minutes  this  afternoon,  as  I  wanted  to 
speak  at  even  greater  length  on  a  prob- 
lem that  should  be  of  great  concern  to 
all  of  us — the  double  standard  being  ap- 
plied in  connection  with  this  countr>-'s 
racial  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  threat  of  violence 
hangs  over  the  country's  race  relations — 
from  Washington  to  Los  Angeles  and 
from  Florida  to  Chicago.  Those  who 
have  attempted  to  place  all  blame  for 
the  Nation's  racial  problems  on  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  now  find  themselves 
trying  to  account  for  mob-inspired  race 
chaos  in  their  own  communities. 

To  be  sure,  it  was  not  difficult  for  pur- 
ported political  and  sociological  experts 
to  find  explanations  and  to  place  blame 
when  BiiTOingham.  Ala.,  and  Jackson, 
Miss  .  were  the  only  centers  for  the  ac- 
tivity of  race  agitators.  The  task  has 
become  more  difiQcult,  however,  since 
Negro  mobs  in  Philadelphia  in  recent 
weeks  have  defied  law-enforcement  au- 
thorities, and  Los  Angeles,  advertised  as 
a  model  city  for  equal  treatment  of  the 
races,  heis  been  pinpointed  for  mass  Ne- 
gro demonstrations.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  if  the  political  and  socio- 
logical experts  on  race  relations  were 
honest  in  their  assessment  of  the  current 
national  crisis,  they  would  necessarily 
lay  a  large  share  of  the  blame  at  their 
own  feet. 

The  counti-y  is  now  beginning  to  pay 
for  the  gross  error  of  seeking  answers 
to  problems  in  human  race  relations 
through  legislation  and  court  fiat.  His- 
tory and  national  experience  should  have 
warned  that  legislation  and  court  order 
is  no  answer  to  the  racial  problem.  Yet, 
spurred  on  by  political  opportunists  and 
social  theorists,  the  Nation  embarked  on 
a  course  which  has  now  resulted  in  a 
racial  crisis  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Incredibly,  the  proponents  of  the  legis- 
late-and-regulate  school  of  race  relations 
are  now  seeking  to  compound  their  orig- 
inal mistake.  In  response  to  growing 
racial  tensions,  we  are  now  being  urged 
to  enact  more  extensive  legislation  gov- 
erning national  race  relations.  And  our 
courts  are  weekly  issuing  orders,  direc- 
tives, and  regulations  regarding  an  ever- 
increasing  area  of  race  problems. 

Evidence  mounts  daily,  however,  that 
the  Nations  race  problems  cannot  be 
solved  by  court  order  and  legislative  flat. 
The    time   has    therefore   come   for   all 


Americans — white  and  Negro  alike — to 
take  a  fresh  and  realistic  view  of  the 
status  of  our  country's  race  relations. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  Amer- 
ican Negro  cannot  hope  to  improve  per- 
manently his  status  or  insure  a  better 
life  for  his  children  by  following  the 
leadership  of  those  who  urge  mob  action 
or  violence.  What  has  been  described 
as  racism-in-reverse— the  preaching  of 
race  hatred  of  whites  by  Negroes — is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  underlying  elements  in 
the  race  demonstrations  the  country  has 
witnessed  in  recent  week.s.  from  Bir- 
mingham to  Philadelphia 

NAACP  and  CORE  leaders,  by  encour- 
aging Negro  mob  action  against  com- 
munity authority,  fan  the  flames  of  this 
race  hatred.  It  is  but  a  short  step  from 
the  violent  demonstrations  which  took 
place  in  Nashville  and  Philadelphia,  to 
the  racist  doctrine  of  the  Black  Muslim 
leader.  Malcolm  X,  who  is  quoted  as  tell- 
ing a  Washington  Negro  audience: 

We  need  some  Mau  Mau  and  Poqo  action 
here. 

The  inevitable  result  of  Negro  resort 
to  force  and  violence  can  only  be  the  set- 
back of  America's  16  million  Negro  citi- 
zens m  their  quest  for  improved  status. 
For  the  spread  of  racial  unrest — from 
city  to  city  and  area  to  area — repre- 
sents a  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
Nation  in  an  hour  when  hostile  interna- 
tional forces  are  poised  to  take  advan- 
tage of  our  every  weakness.  The  present 
administration  invites  national  tragedy 
when  It  moves  slowly  to  recognize  this 
threat,  and  when  its  only  response  to 
massive  civil  insurrection  on  the  part  of 
the  Negro  is  to  request  additional  civil 
rights  legislation. 

This  administration  has  not  hesitated 
to  use  troops  in  Mississippi,  and  to 
threaten  the  use  of  troops  in  my  native 
State  of  Alabama.  Yet,  to  date  the  ac- 
tions and  statements  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  have  encouraged  rather 
than  discouraged  Negro  extremists  who 
seek  to  disrupt  and  paralyze  national  and 
community  life. 

A  realistic  view  of  race  relations  in 
America  today  finds  that  while  there  is 
growing  demand  for  so-called  civil  rights 
among  Negro  leaders,  these  same  leaders 
do  little  to  shoulder  the  weight  of  civil 
responsibilities.  Those  few  Negroes  who 
have  come  forward  to  point  out  that 
their  race  must  assume  a  greater  re- 
sponsibility toward  reducing  criminality 
and  social  delinquency  have  been  re- 
pudiated by  the  NAACP,  CORE,  and 
other  extremist  race  groups. 

For  example,  following  the  Thanks- 
giving Day  violence  at  Washington,  DC. 
Stadium,  some  Negroes  warned  that  the 
primary  burden  for  preventing  future 
violence  in  this  city  rests  upon  the  shoul- 
der of  Negro  leadership.  Unfortunately, 
these  voices  went  unheeded,  drowned  out 
by  NAACP  accusations  that  the  blame 
for  racial  violence  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal rests  with  the  white  community  alone. 
This  refusal  on  the  part  of  Negro  groups 
to  assume  civil  responsibilities — and  this 
blame  of  the  white  citizens  for  every 
problem  of  the  Negro  community — is  the 
essence  of  racism  in  reverse 

In  the  final  analysis,  there  can  be  no 
civil  rights  without  civil  responsibilities, 


for  any  citizen— white  or  Negro.  Negro 
extremist  leadership  seeks  to  maintain 
Its  own  power  by  demanding  rights  while 
ignoring  responsibilities.  We  find  pur- 
ported leaders  among  Negroes  recently 
informing  a  high  Government  official 
that,  in  their  opinion,  American  Negroes 
would  not  fight  to  defend  this  country 
from  the  threat  of  communism  in  the 
hemisphere.  And,  American  Negroes 
are  now  being  asked  by  their  extremist 
leaders  to  identify  their  own  aspirations 
with  those  of  Negroes  of  Africa— a  pure 
racist  appeal  that  can  hardly  be  of  long, 
range  benefit  to  American  Negroes. 

Understand,  I  am  not  speaking  here 
of  the  Black  Muslim  movement  alone 
but  of  so-called  authoritative  spokesmen 
for  the  Negro  community.  Only  last 
December  an  American  Negro  Leader- 
ship  Conference  on  Africa  was  held  at 
Columbia  University,  at  which  confer- 
ence Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Roy  Wil- 
kins  of  the  NAACP,  and  James  Farmer  of 
CORE  and  some  50  other  American  Ne- 
groes met  to  develop  and  recommend  a 
program  for  the  U.S.  Government  to  fol- 
low In  our  African  relations. 

Considering  the  fact  that  King,  Wil- 
kins.  Farmer,  and  others  of  the  group  are 
constantly  clamoring  for  greater  at- 
tention to  the  problems  of  American 
Negroes  on  the  part  of  the  white  com- 
munity, it  Is  hypocritical  that  these 
people,  when  they  met  in  New  York  in 
December,  gave  their  attention  to  US. 
foreign  policy  problems  concerning 
Africa.  Why  Africa?  Why  not  this 
country's  foreign  policy  problems  on 
southeast  Asia  or  In  Latin  America, 
where  aggressive  communism  is  on  the 
move?  It  is  difficult  to  explain  this  em- 
phasis on  African  affairs  by  the  NAACP, 
CORE,  and  Martin  Luther  King  on  any 
basis  other  than  pure  racism.  There- 
fore, we  see  that  American  Negro  lead- 
ership today  is  operating  on  a  double- 
standard  in  many  ways. 

They  demand  that  certain  laws,  which 
serve  their  purposes,  be  upheld— while 
also  demanding  the  right  to  defy  what- 
ever laws  displease  them.  They  call 
for  law  and  order — and  for  Government 
repression  of  those  who  oppose  their 
aims.  But  they  call  for  actions  leading 
to  violence — and  mob  rule — whenever  it 
serves  their  purposes. 

Second,  we  find  that  extremist  Negro 
leadership  operates  on  a  double-stand- 
ard regarding  the  emphasis  of  racism 
Itself  They  deplore  and  protest  refer- 
ences to  race— to  the  point  of  repression 
of  literature,  art  and  music — when  the.se 
references  do  not  pa.ss  the  NAACP  cen- 
sorship board.  Yet  they  make  a  direct, 
blatant  appeal  to  the  American  Negroes 
on  purely  racist  grounds  when  it  serves 
their  objectives. 

And  what,  may  we  ask.  are  these  ob- 
jectives? Equality,  as  they  claim — or 
special  privilege^  Is  it  not  legitimate 
to  ask  whether,  if  this  leadership  tnjly 
sought  the  equal  rights  they  purport  to 
seek,  some  part  of  their  efforts  would 
not  go  toward  helping  America's  Negroes 
to  help  themselves? 

The  double  standard  then  is  the  sa- 
lient feature  of  American  ract  relations 
today.  It  is  practiced  by  Ne«ro  leader- 
ship— and  it  is  unfortunately  reflected 
in  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment.     Expedient   politics    today   finds 
the  Federal   Government  moving   with 
armed   force   into   sovereign   American 
States  supposedly  to  preserve  law.  order, 
and  constitutional  rights.     But  what  of 
law.  order,  and  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  citizens  of  Washington.  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,    and    other    communities 
threatened  with  mob  violence  inspired 
by  the  racist  appeals  of  Negro  extrem- 
ists''    The     Federal     Goverrmient     has 
shown  no  inclination  to  assist  the  forces 
of  law  and  order  in  maintaining  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  citizens  of  these 
communities.     Instead,    Federal    troops 
are  poised  at  this  very  moment  to  move 
into  Alabama — not  to  put  down  lawless 
mobs — but  to  throttle  the  assertion  of 
sovereign  State  rights  by  the  duly  con- 
stituted authorities  of  that  State.     Per- 
haps considering  this  double  standard, 
practiced    by   American   Negro    leaders 
and   our  own   Government,   the   Prime 
Minister  of  Uganda  was  encouraged  to 
speak  out  last  week  on  the  current  racial 
crisis   In   this  country — in   what  surely 
must  be  the  year's  prize  application  of  a 
double   standard    in   considering    racial 
problems.     Hear   what   Prime   Minister 
Obote  of  Uganda,   meeting   with   other 
African  leaders  in  Addis  Abada.  had  to 
say  to  the  President  of  the  United  States: 
Mr    President,    the    ears    and   eyes   of    the 
world  are  concentrated  on  events  in  Alabama, 
and    It   Is    the    duty   of   the    free    world    and 
more  so  of  the  countries  that  hold  themselves 
up  as  leaders  of  that  free  world  to  see  that 
all  of  their  citizens,  regardless  of  the  color 
of  their  skins,  are  free. 
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Dr.  Kirk,  a  nonsouthemer,  reflects  a 
growing  awareness  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
icans everjrwhere  that  the  greatest  dan- 
ger this  country  faces  today  in  the  area 
of  race  relations  stems  from  the  hypo- 
critical double  standard  applied  to  the 
problem  not  only  In  Addis  Abada,  but 
unfortunately,  among  extremist  Negro 
leaders  and  political  opportunists  in  our 
own  country.  We  can  only  hope  that 
the  American  people — including  the 
mass  of  American  Negroes — recognize 
and  act  upon  this  danger  before  it  cul- 
minates in  national  tragedy. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  OR  CIVIL  WRONGS 


Noble  sentiments  indeed  coming  as 
they  do  from  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Uganda,  a  country  that,  as  of  December 
1962  has  refused  even  to  sign  the  United 
Nations'  Convention  on  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery  at  a  meeting  occurring  in  the 
capital  of  another  country  that  also  re- 
fuses to  sign  this  Convention.  Well 
might  the  Prime  Minister  of  Uganda  di- 
rect his  attention  to  concern  for  human 
freedom  in  his  own  country  and  those  of 
his  African  neighbors. 

In  this  regard.  I  was  impressed  by  a 
recent  article  by  Dr.  Ru-ssell  Kirk,  on 
the  subject  of  international  hypocrisy  in 
the  field  of  race  relations.  Dr.  Kirk 
takes  dead  aim  at  the  double  standard 
applied  to  this  field  when  he  writes: 
Nearly  all  the  talk  of  Africans  and  Asiatics 
resenting  racial  discrimination  In  America 
is  hypocrisy  and  nonsense.  For  nearly  every 
one  of  the  emerging  nations  or  new  members 
of  the  UN  engages  in  forms  of  discrimination 
far  more  severe  than  anything  encountered 
in  these  United  States. 

Dr.  Kirk  goes  on  to  say  that,  consider- 
ing the  treatment  of  non-Moslems  in  the 
Middle  East.  Lhe  existence  of  serfdom 
and  slavery  in  Abyssinia  and  other  Afri- 
can nations,  and  the  treatment  of  racial 
minorities  in  Indonesia,  "it  is  improba- 
ble that  the  ruling  cliques  of  Asiatic  and 
African  states  are  seriously  concerned 
over  the  difficulties  of  some  colored 
Americans  in  being  served  at  depart- 
ment store  lunch  counters." 

When  they  talk  the  language  of  a  holier- 
than-thou  attitude  in  racial  relationships- 
Writes  Dr.  Kirk- 
It  Is  only  because  they  resent  American 
power— or  hope  to  extract  something  more 
in  the  way  of  American  aid. 


Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  clear  that  there  is 
more  behind  the  administration  current 
agitation  for  minorities,  than  the  protec- 
tion of  civdl  rights.  Under  the  banner  of 
a  good  cause,  certain  self-appointed 
minority  group  leaders  and  some  officials 
of  the  administration  are  perpetrating 
civil  wrongs  and  are,  in  fact,  making 
statements  and  enforcing  action  which 
will  create  racial  tensions  where  none 
exist  and  set  back  progress  already  made 
In  guaranteeing  the  rights  of  all  our  peo- 
ple, including  minority  groups. 

I  call  attention  particularly  to  what 
has  happened  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  the  district 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  here  in 
Congress,  in  the  past  few  days. 

Upon  direct  orders  from  Washington 
in  keeping  with  the  President's  order  to 
advance  Negro  employees  without  regard 
to  civil  service  procedures,  three  em- 
ployees of  the  Dallas  Post  Office  were 
given  supervisory  positions.  In  a  letter 
of  protest  which  I  received  this  morning 
from  the  president  of  the  Dallas  local  of 
the  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  some  400  employees 
are  presently  on  the  supervisors  promo- 
tion register  in  Dallas  and  that  the  reg- 
ister was  completely  disregarded  in  the 
announced  promotions,  one  man  being 
No.  54  and  the  other  two  considerably 
farther  down  the  list. 

This  action  has  created  c  demoralizing 
effect  among  the  postal  workers  in  Dallas 
and  has  created  tensions  which  hereto- 
fore did  not  exist.  It  is  my  sincere  belief 
that  Federal  employees  of  all  races  and 
religions  and  national  origins  should  be 
treated  with  justice  and  fairness.  For 
many  years  every  national  administra- 
tion has  carefully  observed  civil  service 
procedures  in  hiring  Federal  employees 
and  in  making  promotions,  until  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Kennedy  administration 
Now,  in  a  direct  appeal  to  racial  prej- 
udice and  in  an  effort  to  submit  to  threats 
of  violence,  the  administration  has  or- 
dered that  civil  service  procedures  be 
ignored  and  promotions  made  strictly  on 
the  basis  of  race. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  policy  can  only  bring 
harm  to  the  Federal  service  and.  In  the 
end,  create  more  injustice  for  those  it 


is  now  professing  to  help.  In  his  zeal 
to  accommodate  the  demands  of  Negro 
leaders  the  President  Is  implementing  the 
14th  amendment  of  the  Constitution  by 
destroying  the  5th  amendment,  by  taking 
property  without  due  process  and  by 
denying  through  Federal  action  the  right 
of  association,  the  right  to  be  rewarded 
on  the  basis  of  merit  and  ability  and  job 
performance. 

There  are  several  very  disturbing  de- 
velopments in  the  reports  of  the  Presi- 
dent's action  in  the  field  of  race  relations 
these  past  2  days.  First,  although  the 
promotions  in  the  Dallas  Post  Office  were 
made  in  accordance  with  orders  from 
Washington  and  in  keeping  with  the 
President's  earlier  edicts,  there  is  now 
an  attempt  to  place  full  responsibility 
upon  the  local  postmaster.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  would  appear  that  supporters  of  the 
administration  are  not  so  concerned  with 
justice  for  the  Negro  as  they  are  with 
making  political  capital  out  of  a  situa- 
tion of  grave  concern  dealing  with  the 
rights  of  man. 

The  political  overtones  are  also  ap- 
parent in  the  account  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  last  night  concerning 
the  President's  conference  with  100  busi- 
ness leaders  to  bring  about  integration 
of  all  places  of  business.  The  news  story 
refers  to  the  Attorney  General's  list  of 
cities  where  there  is  a  problem  in  race 
relations  and  then  makes  this  astound- 
ing statement:  "The  only  city  mentioned 
as  being  on  the  Attorney  General's  list 
where  there  was  a  problem  was  Dallas. 
Tex."  I  think  the  statement  was  aptly 
dismissed  with  the  disdain  it  deserved 
by  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Chastain,  president  of 
the  Untz  Department  Stores.  Inc..  of 
Dallas,  who  said,  according  to  the  Star, 
in  answering  the  inclusion  of  Dallas  on 
the  Attorney  General's  list  of  problem 
cities,  "I  didn't  know  we  had  one." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  libel  upon  the  city 
of  Dallas  and  the  more  than  1  million 
people.  I  am  privileged  to  represent,  to 
single  out  our  community  as  one  having 
problems  in  its  race  relations.  I  defy  the 
Attorney  General,  the  President,  or  any 
of  those  responsible  for  this  libel  to  com- 
pare Dallas'  record  of  harmonious  rela- 
tions between  all  its  people  including  the 
Negro  and  Latin-American  minorities 
with  any  other  city.  I  challenge  them  to 
compare  the  advancement  made  by  peo- 
ple of  all  races  and  nationalities  in  Dal- 
las and  to  compare  the  opportunities 
Negroes  and  others  enjoy  in  Dallas  with 
some  of  the  cities  of  the  north  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  New  York  City,  Chicago 
Detroit,  and  other  places. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  telegram  to  the  Pres- 
ident yesterday  protesting  the  unwise 
and  dangerous  policy  of  wrecking  the 
civil  service  merit  system,  I  said : 

To  bypass  the  merit  system  of  civil  serv- 
ice and  to  ignore  the  work  records  of  several 
hundred  qualified  postal  employees  in  order 
to  make  promotions  strictly  on  the  basis 
of  race  or  political  considerations  must  in 
the  long  run.  mitigate  against  the  best 'in- 
terest of  those  your  administration  professes 
to  want  to  help.  This  order  affecting  the 
Dallas  Post  Office  may  seriously  Jeopardize 
the  harmonious  relations  among  the  races 
which  have  existed  there  and  undo  the  good 
and  the  progress  which  a  responsible  and 
forward  looking  community  has  made 
through  the  years.    The  rights  of  minorities 
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can  be  beat  assured  only  through  the  pro- 
tection or  the  rights  ot  all  and  by  malntaLa- 
Ing  those  procedures  which  recognize  the 
worth  or  the  Individual  regardless  or  race 
or  social  status. 

Mr.  President.  In  the  name  of  the  more 
than  one  million  citizens  of  Dallas.  Tex, 
black  and  white,  I  now  urge  you  to  alter 
the  course  upon  which  you  have  embarked 
which  Is  designed  to  promote  discrimination 
In  favor  of  a  minority  without  regard  to  con- 
stitutional guarantees  of  the  right  or  private 
property,  the  right  or  rreedom  or  association, 
and  the  tried  and  trusted  history  of  the  civil 
service  system.  Your  Insistence  that  all  de- 
mands of  Negro  leaders  be  met  under  stress 
of  the  threat  of  violence  or  political  reprisal 
can  only  result  in  a  complete  breakdown  in 
a  government  or  law  and  In  orderly  law  en- 
forcement which  can  only  mean  greater  In- 
justice and  suffering  ror  the  Negro  and  other 
minorities. 

Your  admlnstratlon  must  bear  full  re- 
sponsibility for  whatever  111  effects  upon 
cordial  relations  may  now  ensue  between 
the  people  of  Dallas,  and  other  communi- 
ties, which  have  been  forced  by  Executive 
order  to  take  action  contrary  to  the  best 
Interests  of  all  the  workers  of  the  Post  Office 
Department.  This  request  Is  made  In  behalf 
of  the  hard-working  and  capable  Negro 
workers  In  the  Dallas  Post  Office,  as 
well  as  the  white  workers,  all  of  whom  have 
been  victimized  by  your  lll-advlsed  and  111- 
tlmed  ExecuUve  action.  By  this  action  you 
have  downgraded  meritorious  postal  service 
at  the  expense  of  all  postal  workers,  those 
they  serve,  and  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  President  insists 
upon  the  reckless  course  he  has  charted 
and.  In  the  name  of  civil  rights  aborts 
the  constitutional  rights  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  so  doing  maligns  and  dis- 
credits the  people  of  my  city,  Dallas,  and 
any  other  community  whose  people  ex- 
press political  independence  and  cour- 
age, it  is  time  for  Congress  to  remind 
him  to  stay  within  the  bounds  of  the  au- 
thority given  to  him  under  the  Consti- 
tution. We,  as  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Republic  can  best  insure  the  civil 
rights  of  all  the  people  by  demanding  a 
return  to  the  constitutional  separation 
of  powers  and  by  taking  whatever  means 
necessary  to  prevent  encroachment  of 
the  Executive  on  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Congress. 


June  6 


SMOKE.  FIRE,  FURY,  AND  THE  BPA 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  May  21.  Secretary  Udall  signed 
an  executive  order  including  southern 
Idaho  in  the  Bonneville  Power  marketing 
area.  I  was  present  on  this  occasion  and 
will  never  forget  the  Secretary's  amaze- 
ment that  all  of  Idaho  had  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  Bonneville  Power  market- 
ing area  prior  to  this  time. 

We  furnish  a  great  deal  of  the  water 
but  heretofore  have  been  receiving  none 
of  the  power  benefits.  However,  the  re- 
action to  the  Secretary's  executive  order 
was  one  of  controversy  in  Idaho  with  the 
officials  of  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  and  the 
Utah  Power  Si  Light  Co.  and  some  of 


their  friends  predicting  dire  things  for 
the  future  and  being  extremely  critical 
of  the  Secretary's  decision.  However,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Snake  River  Power 
Association,  public  officials  In  Hurley  and 
Idaho  Palls,  many  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, and  some  of  our  most  prominent 
State  legislators  and  businessmen  com- 
mended the  Secretary  on  this  long  over- 
due action. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  finest  edi- 
torials on  this  subject  was  written  by 
Sam  H.  Day  in  the  Lewiston  < Idaho) 
Morning  Tribune  on  Tuesday,  May  21. 
entitled  "Smoke.  Fire.  Fury,  and  the 
BPA."  Sam  Day  has  rendered  a  real 
service  to  Idaho  by  writing  this  coura- 
geous editorial. 

The  publishers  of  the  Lewiston  Trib- 
une who  are  noted  throughout  the  north- 
ern part  of  Idaho  for  their  independent 
and  factual  approfich  in  matters,  of  con- 
troversy have  once  again  presented  their 
readers  with  a  most  outstanding  analysis 
of  a  touchy  subject. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  and  to  all  of  the 
people  in  Idaho  who  are  interested  in 
the  ramifications  of  the  inclusion  of 
southern  Idaho  in  the  Bonneville  Power 
marketing  area: 

SMOKX.     FrXI.     PtJRT,     AND     THI     BPA 

It  U  one  of  life's  lltUe  Ironies  that  the 
flames  of  poUtlcal  passion  sometime*  spring 
from  the  least  likely  fuel.  The  hottest  emo- 
tions are  not  necessarily  aroused  by  emo- 
tional topics  such  as  love  and  religion.  The 
flres  of  faith  and  conviction  feed  more 
fiercely  in  such  dry  and  brittle  flelds  as  taxa- 
tion and  foreUn  policy.  And  nowhere  do 
they  burn  better  than  In  a  fleld  one  might 
suppose  to  be  occupied  exclusively  by  non- 
combustible  facta — the  field  of  hydroelectric 
power  distribution.  But  the  debate  over 
power  Is  a  torrid  one.  and  it  was  no  surprise 
that  the  flames  of  passion  were  kindled  In- 
stantly last  weekend  when  It  was  learned 
that  the  Bonneville  Power  AdmlnUtratlon 
plans  to  extend  Its  marketing  area  to  south- 
ern Idaho. 

The  reaction  from  the  president  of  Idaho 
Power  Co.,  Thomas  E.  Roach,  of  Boise,  was  so 
swift,  and  so  vehement,  that  the  facU  of  the 
proposal  quickly  disappeared  In  a  cloud  of 
smoky  oratory.  A  member  of  the  Bonneville 
Regional  Advisory  Council.  State  Senator 
Carl  C.  Moore,  of  Lewiston,  succeeded  In 
blowing  away  some  of  the  smoke.  But  Roach 
sounded  the  call  to  arms,  and  reinforce- 
ments soon  will  be  pouring  Into  the  breach. 
If  the  pattern  of  the  past  holds  true,  the 
lines  of  Ideological  conflict  will  harden  and 
the  smoke  of  battle  may  long  obscure  the 
facts  of  the  BPA  plan 

What  Is  this  terrible  thing  that  BPA  pro- 
poses to  do? 

Effective  today,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  hao  extended  the  BPA  marketing 
area  from  Oregon,  Washington,  western  Mon- 
tana, and  northern  Idaho  Into  southern 
Idaho  and  small  adjoining  areas  In  Wyoming, 
Montana,  and  Nevada.  This  means  that  the 
marketing  area,  which  formerly  covered  the 
lower  and  middle  portions  of  the  Columbia 
River  Basin.  wUl  now  cover  the  entire  basin. 
BPA  Is  a  Federal  agency  which  markets  at 
wholesale  rates  the  power  produced  by  Fed- 
eral projects  within  Its  area,  chiefly  those  of 
the  US.  Reclamation  Bureau  (like  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River)  and 
the  US  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (like  Ice 
Harbor  on  the  lower  Snake).  The  exten- 
sion of  the  BPA  marketing  area  Into  the 
upper  Columbia  Basin  means  that  BPA  wUl 
take  over  the  marketing  of  power  produced 


by  five  Reclamation  Bureau  dams  in  that 


area 


BPA  expects  during  the  first  year  to  aeu 
power  In  southern  Idaho  at  a  rate  about  40 
percent  lower  than  the  rate  now  offered  br 
the  Reclamation  Bureau,  which  Is  in  turn 
lower  than  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  rate  BPA 
can  do  this  because  of  the  savings  effected  b? 
Integration  of  its  power  supply  and  demand 
throughout  the  basin.  The  Reclamation 
Bureau  rate,  by  contrast,  was  circumscribed 
by  the  far  smaller  output  of  Its  five  projecu 
In  the  ^pper  basin.  One  or  the  key  consld 
era t Ions  here  Is  that  the  lower  basin  has  its 
peak  power  demand  In  the  winter  because  the 
biggest  consumers  are  cities  and  industries 
while  the  upper  basin  has  Its  peak  demand 
In  the  summer  because  the  biggest  consum- 
ers are  Irrigation  pumpers.  Integration  of 
Uie  two  systems  will  mean  more  economic 
use  of  the  available  power  projects,  bpa 
estimates  that  the  saving  from  this  con- 
sideration alone  will  amount  to  more  than 
•  100  million  by  1980,  more  than  enough  to 
build  the  Lewlston-Soda  Springs  transmis- 
sion line  which  will  be  necessary  for  expan- 
sion of  the  system. 

Neither  BPA  nor  the  Reclamation  Bureau 
sells  power  on  the  open  retaU  market,  as  do 
the  private  utility  companies.  Instead,  they 
sell  It  at  wholesale  to  certain  preference  cus- 
tomers, specified  by  law.  such  as  coopera- 
tives, municipalities,  public  agencies,  some 
heavy  Industries,  and  private  utility  com- 
panies. These  in  turn  sell  or  provide  the 
power  to  the  Individual  users,  so  that,  al- 
though the  direct  customers  are  relatively 
few  In  number,  the  benefits  penetrate  deep- 
ly into  the  economy. 

The  significance  of  this  for  an  economy 
such  as  that  of  southern  Idaho,  which  is 
severely  limited  by  high  freight  rates  and  by 
distance  from  the  market,  should  not  b« 
overlooked.  BPA  estimates  that  the  phos- 
phate Industry,  which  Is  dependent  on  cheap 
power  If  It  Is  to  survive,  would,  with  BPA 
power  create  9.000  new  Jobs  In  southern 
Idaho  by  1980  in  the  production  of  chemical 
fertilizer. 

The  ability  of  BPA  to  provide  a  climate 
for  Industry  through  low  cost  power  has 
been  the  key  to  the  success  and  acceptance 
of  BPA  In  Washington  and  Oregon.  New 
industries  have  been  attracted  to  the  BPA 
area  by  low  cost  power,  and  they  In  turn 
have  attracted  population  and  retail  busi- 
ness, stimulating  the  demand  for  retail 
power.  This  Is  why  the  private  utility  com- 
panies, far  from  being  hurt  by  BPA.  have 
flourished  side  by  side  with  It. 

Why  Is  It  that  BPA  can  sell  power  so 
much  more  cheaply  than  private  utility  com- 
panles  can?  Its  costs  are  far  lower.  BPA 
does  not  have  to  pay  the  bond  Interest  rates 
which  are  a  major  part  of  the  cost  of  financ- 
ing private  hydroelectric  projects.  It  does 
not  have  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  stock- 
holders. It  pays  no  Federal,  State  or  local 
taxes.  It  can  take  advantage  of  economies 
which  stem  from  large  scale  operations.  But, 
contrary  to  the  claims  of  some  private  utility 
companies.  BPA  Is  not  directly  subsidized 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  It  does  not 
make  a  practice  of  selling  power  below  cost. 
Its  costs  are  fully  met  from  power  revenues. 

Do  the  advantages  which  BPA  enjoys  over 
private  utility  comp.anles  constitute  a  form 
of  unfair  competition?  This  depends  on 
ones  attitude  toward  ownership  of  the  basic 
means  of  production  In  a  society.  If  one 
holds  that  all  productive  means  which  can 
be  turned  to  private  profit  are  properly  the 
fleld  for  private  ownership,  then  certainly  It 
Is  unfair  to  Inject  governmental  competition 
Into  one  of  those  fields.  But  If  one  draws 
a  distinction  between  the  productive  means 
which  are  basic  to  an  economy  and  other 
forms  of  production  the  rule  does  not  apply. 
Such  a  distinction  can  be  drawn  between 
the    production    and    wholesale    distribution 
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of  hydroelectric  power,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
such  activities  as  the  retail  sale  of  power. 

The  distinction  Is  an  Important  one  be- 
cause a  privately  owned  company  producing 
power  and  selling  It  at  wholesale  cannot  be 
equated,  for  example,  with  a  barber  shop. 
One  must  weigh  the  Impact  of  governmental 
competition  on  the  barber  and  the  power 
company  against  the  Impact  upon  society. 
The  public  benefits  of  government  barber- 
shops are  few.  If  any.  But  publicly  owned 
power  systems  can,  as  has  been  shown  many 
times,  have  Incalculable  benefits  fpr  so- 
ciety They  have  stimulated  productive  ca- 
p,-\clty.  established  taxable  wealth,  opened 
vast  new  flelds  for  the  utility  companies, 
among  others,  and  created  far  more  private 
enterprise  than  they  have  destroyed. 

No,  the  BPA  won't  really  hurt  the  good 
folks  of  southern  Idaho.  But  with  help  from 
Idaho  Power  Co.  It  could  come  close  to  scar- 
ing them  to  death. — S.H.D. 


JACQUELINE  COCHRAN 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  pay  much  deserved 
tribute  to  one  of  our  great  American 
women,  Jacqueline  Cochran. 

During  recent  days,  flying  solo,  in  one 
of  our  country's  foremost  fighting  air- 
planes, the  Lockheed  F-104  Starfighter, 
she  established  two  new  international 
speed  records  at  approximately  twice  the 
speed  of  sound. 

These  records  were  not  to  test  the  top 
speed  of  the  airplane  which  Miss  Cochran 
says  she  had  up  to  two  and  a  half  times 
the  speed  of  sound  for  short  test  periods. 
They  were,  instead,  to  demonstrate  what 
the  plane  would  do  by  way  of  sustained 
precision  flying  over  measured  couises  in 
which  the  powerplant,  temperature,  and 
the  fuel  load  aboard  would  be  the  limit- 
ing factors. 

The  one  record  was  for  the  100-kilo- 
meter closed  course — which  was  held  by 
Madam    Auriol    of    France.     This    was 
flown  at  36.000  feet  altitude  around  an 
imaginary  circle  approximately  63  miles 
in  circumference  at  a  speed  of  1.203.96 
miles  per  hour.     The  circle  was  in  fact 
the  duplicate  of  the  same  circle  on  the 
ground,  surveyed  and  marked  by  12  py- 
lons.    While  the  course  is  being  flown, 
the  plane  is  followed  by  radar  and  the 
actual  flight  is  traced  on  paper  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  of  the  pylons  are  cut 
and   at   the   entrance  and   exit   of   the 
course  there  are  judges  appointed  by  the 
National  Aeronautic  Association.     If  she 
cut  inside  any  of  these  pylons  or  ended 
at  a  lower  altitude  than  at  the  start,  the 
record  would  be  lost.     If  she  flew  more 
than  a  half  mile  outside  any  of  these  py- 
lons, the  sF^ecd  which  is  related  to  the 
precise  circle  would  not  be  sufficient  for 
the  record.     The  plane  during  this  sharp 
circular  flight  had  its  winps  in  almost  a 
vertical  position  rather  than  horizontal 
as  in  normal  flight.    Miss  Cochran,  due 
to  this  flyin<?  attitude,  was  sustaining  two 
and   a   half  times  the  force  of  gravity 
during  the  flight. 

The  other  record  was  the  average 
speed  of  two  flights  from  opposite  direc- 
tions over  a  15-kilometer,  straightaway 


course.  The  course  is  marked  on  the 
ground.  The  flight  was  again  at  about 
36,000  feet  and  flown  at  1,273.10  miles 
per  hour.  It  is  called  "threading  the 
needle"  because  of  the  extremely  limited 
deviations  from  true  course  and  altitude 
permitted.  The  flights  both  ways  are  in 
effect  within  an  imaginary  air  tunnel 
320  feet  from  top  to  bottom  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  wide.  If  the  plane  touches 
the  top  or  bottom  or  either  side  of  that 
timnel.  there  is  disqualiflcation.  The 
slightest  deviation  in  a  plane  going  about 
22  miles  a  minute  would  cause  such  dis- 
qualiflcation. All  that  was  done  was  re- 
corded by  photographic  instruments  in 
the  plane,  by  radar  on  the  groimd,  and 
by  a  group  of  timers  and  judges  on  the 
ground. 

That  a  woman  can  take  an  outstand- 
ing modern  fighter  plane  and  fly  it  with 
such  precision  calls  for  praise  of  the 
highest  order. 

It  should  also  make  us  all  feel  good 
about  the  qualities  of  such  a  plane 
especially  when  it  is  realized  that  she 
had  less  than  22  hours  flying  time  in  it 
from  the  start  of  the  program  until  the 
end.  She  told  me  that  she  has  never 
flown  a  plane  that  was  so  responsive  and 
so  free  of  tricks.  It  was  as  she  expressed 
it,  "almost  as  if  pilot  and  plane  could 
talk  together."  The  Lockheed  Star- 
fighter  is  referred  to  as  the  "free  world 
defender"  as  it  is  being  used  by  many  of 
the  NATO  nations. 

Miss  Cochran  has  been  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's foremost  pilots  for  many  years. 
She  holds  more  international  air  records 
than  any  other  person.  She  has  received 
the  Harmon  International  Air  Trophy 
from  four  different  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  She  headed  the  WASP— 
Women's  Air  Force  Service  Pilots — dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  for  her  war  serv- 
ices received  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal. 

And  if  that  is  not  enough,  let  it  be 
added  that  she  is  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 
our  Air  Force  Reserve  and  several  times 
has  been  named  one  of  the  country's 
outstanding  businesswomen. 

And  so  I  salute  her  for  her  energy, 
her  leadership,  and  her  accomplish- 
ments. 


FEDERAL  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY 
SYSTEM 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
fellow  colleagues  to  legislation  which  I 
have  introduced  today  in  connection 
with  paying  the  Federal  apportionment 
of  funds  for  the  construction  of  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System  in  the  several 
States. 

For  some  time  now.  actually  dating 
back  to  the  period  of  1959-60  when  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  serve  as  Crovernor 
of  Vermont,  I  have  been  concerned  with 
the   financial   burden   imposed   on   the 


less-populous,  lower  income  States  in  fi- 
nancing their  share  of  the  Federal  Inter- 
state Highway  System. 

It  has  been  apparent  that  these  States 
with  a  lower  per  capita  income  and  fewer 
people  per  mile  of  roadway  are  neces- 
sarily being  forced  to  pay  much  higher 
road  taxes  than  say  the  people  in  highly 
populous,  high  income  areas  which 
might  well  have  much  less  roadway  of 
this  nature  to  construct. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  seeks  to 
correct  this  inequity,  and  I  would  hope 
that  this  Congress  would  give  serious  at- 
tention to  this  problem.  The  Interstate 
Highway  System  is  basically  a  national 
defense  highway.  WhUe  I  expect  it  to 
be  of  immense  value  to  the  people  of 
Vermont  and  other  rural  areas,  I  do  not 
believe  people  in  such  States  should  be 
forced  to  pay  higher  taxes  for  this  road- 
way than  do  those  citizens  of  other  areas. 
As  a  result  of  my  experience  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Vermont,  and  as  a  result  of  sev- 
eral months  of  study  on  this  matter.  I 
have  called  for  changing  the  ratio  under 
which  Federal  funds  are  apportioned. 
My  bill  would  keep  the  90-percent  ratio 
of  total  costs  intact,  but  would  then 
provide  for  bonus  payments  to  certain 
States  who  qualify. 

Without  going  into  the  technical  de- 
tails here,  the  bonus  payments  wotUd 
be  based  on  both  per  capita  income  of 
the  States  in  relation  to  the  national 
average  per  capita  income,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  each  State  per  mile  of  inter- 
state roadway  it  has  to  buUd  in  relation 
to  the  national  average  population  for 
the  entire  network. 

Under  this  formula  for  distributing 
the  Federal  apportionment,  bonuses 
ranging  from  one-tenth  of  1  percent  to 
4^10  percent  would  be  paid  to  38  States. 
It  would  not  require  additional  receipts 
in  the  Federal  highway  trust  fund,  but 
would  merely  change  the  ratio  under 
which  present  apportionments  are  made. 
I  would  be  happy  to  furnish  smy  of 
my  colleagues  from  other  States  a  break- 
down on  the  amount  of  bonus  payments 
for  the  Interstate  their  State  would  re- 
ceive, upon  request  to  my  office. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  BELL 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention yesterday's  article  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  by  that  fine  paper's 
special  Mexico  City  correspondent, 
Marion  Wilhelm.  concerning  the  violent 
reaction  in  Mexico  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  bill.  I  particularly 
draw  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  leftwingers  in  Mexico  have  been 
"rubbing  their  hands  in  glee  at  such  a 
propaganda  coup"  brought  about  by  the 
"slave  labor  "  accusations  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  Also,  my  colleagues  will  note 
the   serious  political   repercussions   our 
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neighbor  to  the  south  may  face  in  next 
year's  presidential  election  ms  the  Com- 
munist and  Communist-sympathizing 
organusations  concentrate  agitators  in 
the  northern  farm  communities  previ- 
ously aided  by  Public  Law  78. 
The  article  follows: 

"No"  ON  Bractxos  Hit 
(By  Marlon  Wllhelm) 
Mexico  Cmr — Wliat  appears  to  be  the  good 
Intentions  of  a  US.  Congressman  have  caused 
a  violent  reaction  In  Mexico. 

The  Congressman  la  John  E  Pooartt,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Rhode  Island.  He  Joined  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Representative*  In  vot- 
ing down  the  extension  of  the  farm  labor 
agreement  with  Mexico,  stating  as  his  reason 
that  'If  there  was  ever  a  slave  labor  piece 
of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Congress  this 
Is  It.' 

This  Is  exactly  what  leftwlngers  have  been 
saying  for  years  south  of  the  border,  and 
they  are  rubbing  their  hands  In  glee  at  such 
a  propaganda  coup  In  the  U.S.  Congress. 

riKST  VOTTD  nf  1  93  1 

More  moderate  circles.  Including  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Mexican  press,  are  taking  ex- 
ception, however,  albeit  with  a  few  pointed 
barbs. 

The  bracero.  or  migrant-labor,  program 
operates  under  congressional  legislation 
passed  In  1951  which  pernUts  American  farm- 
ers to  import  Mexican  fleld  labor  under  con- 
tracts which  specify  conditions  agreed  upon 
by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  The  law  will  expire  December  31 
unless  Congress  extends  it. 

The  fact  that  the  House  has  recently  de- 
feated a  2-year  extension  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  the  end  of  the  program.  Un- 
der consideration  is  the  possibility  of  a  1-year 
extension  which  Is  said  to  have  the  approval 
of  the  V3.  Department  of  Labor.  Immigra- 
tion Service,  and  the  State  Department. 

One  Mexico  City  newspaper,  La  Prensa. 
commented  on  the  Congressman's  remarks 
this  way: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  been  In- 
sulted, but  apart  from  the  Insult,  they  would 
leave  us  In  the  v\ilnerable  position  of  losing 
from  one  day  to  the  next  the  dollars  that 
the  braceroe  send  back  to  maintain  our  very 
precarious  balance  of  payments.  And  that 
means  that  some  300.000  Mexican  families 
win  suffer  from  the  unemployment  of  their 
family  wage  earners. '• 

BEVERSAL  SOUGHT 

Ultimas  Notlclas  de  Excelsior  raised  an- 
other question: 

■'.^re  we  to  Interpret  the  vote  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  a«  an  act  against  slav- 
ery—or as  imprudent  discrimination  (against 
Mexico)  ?  ■ 

While  the  Mexican  Oovernment  has  never 
viewed  the  migratory  labor  program  as  an 
Ideal  solution  to  its  own  unemployment 
problems,  sharing  Mr.  Pocartt's  concern  for 
higher  wage  and  living  conditions.  It  Is  hop- 
ing that  the  negative  vote  in  the  lower 
House  will  be  reversed  by  the  US  Senate 

The  approximately  200  000  Mexicans  em- 
ployed by  American  farmers  last  year  (fewer 
than  In  prevloiis  years)  sent  back  to  their 
families  about  «35  million  of  their  wages. 

This  money  Is  a  vlUl  prop  to  the  Mexican 
economy  as  a  whole,  helping  to  balance  off 
trade  deficits. 


marches.    land    invaalons.    and    uprlalngB   of 
peasants. 

Communist  and  Communist-sympathizing 
organiaaUons  are  concentrating  agitators  In 
northern  farm  communities. 

The  Mexican  Oovernment  has  been  mov- 
ing ahead  faster  than  any  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can government  with  land  distribution,  ir- 
rigation works,  farm  credits,  and  relocation 
programs  moving  peasants  from  dust  bowls 
to  more  productive  regions. 

MeanUme.  V3.  farm  Jobs,  although  declin- 
ing, have  provided  an  escape  valve  for  eco- 
nomic and  political  pressures  building  up  in 
rural  Mexico 
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ACITATOaS  ACTIVB 

Politically,  however,  the  end  of  the  mi- 
gratory labor  program  could  have  even  more 
serious  repercussions  at  a  time  when  the 
Mexican  Government  Is  preparing  for  the 
1984  presidential  elections. 

Prolonged  drought  has  broadened  the  pan- 
orama of  hunger  and  misery  In  the  dust 
bowls.     The  last  2  years  have  brought  hunger 


ROLE  OP  PROFITS  IN  ENERGIZING 
THE   AMERICAN   ECONOMY 
Mr.    LANGEN.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  aU  of  us 
can  benefit  from  a  better  understanding 
of  the  role  of  profits  in  energizing  the 
American  economy,  providing  benefits  for 
workers,  stockholders,  and  enabling  the 
Federal  Government  to  receive  a  most 
substantial  income.  I  have  noted  an 
article  in  the  ADM  Archer,  an  employee 
magazine  of  the  Archer -Daniels- Mid- 
land Co..  whose  home  office  is  in  Minne- 
apolis. This  article.  I  believe,  is  of  great 
interest  to  all  of  us,  and  I  include  it  in 
today's  Record,  as  follows: 

An  Essat  on  Phoftts 
The  profit  someone  else  makes  may  put 
money  In  your  pocket.  The  profit  someone 
else  falls  to  make  could  cost  you  your  Job. 
And  If  Insufficient  profit  Is  earned  In  Amer- 
ica, we  may  surely  expect  recessions,  un- 
employment, and  sluggish  economic  growth. 
Our  whole  American  economic  system  Is 
dependent  upon  profit.  Not  one  American 
falls  to  benefit  from  profits:  yet  profits  are 
little   understood   by  the   general   public. 

It  Is  important  that  they  be  understood, 
because  profits  today  are  under  pressure 
from  some  Influential  politicians,  from  some 
labor  leaders,  and  from  taxation  within  the 
country  and  competitive  forces  outside  the 
country. 

It  Is  worthwhile,  therefore,  to  look  Into 
the  subject  of  profits  and  what  they  mean 
to  our  people  and  our  national  strength  and 
progress. 

The  employee  whoee  employer  Is  earning 
a  profit  Is  secure  In  his  job.  If  he  is  per- 
forming it  properly.  He  Is  likely  to  receive 
Increa-ses  in  pay  and  benefits,  to  have  a 
ple-isant  and  hygienic  place  In  which  to 
work,  and  good  tools  for  his  Job 

But  obviously,  the  employee  whose  em- 
ployer Is  not  earning  a  profit  cannot  be  sure 
how  long  his  Job  will  last  Any  Increase  In 
wages  or  benefits  granted  by  a  company 
which  Is  not  earning  money  simply  Increases 
the  company  a  losses,  which  must  be  borne 
by  the  owners,  and  are  likely  to  lead  to  lay- 
offs or  even  to  the  employer's  going  out  of 
business 

There  can  be  no  Job  security  In  a  company 
which  Is  not  earning  a  profit 

New  Jobs  are  necessary  In  great  numbers 
today.  Each  year,  the  number  of  people 
who  desire  employment  Increases  as  the 
population  Increases.  Jobs  must  also  be 
available  for  persons  who  become  unem- 
ployed when  old  Industries  retire  from  busi- 
ness  &a   new    Industries   arise 

New  Jobs  In  our  economy  are  created  when 
an  Investor  or  a  group  of  investors  decide* 


that  there   ts   a  probability  that  they  e.« 
make  a  profit  by  starting  a  new  buslnw,^ 
when  an  existing  company  decide*  that  e» 
panslon  may  b«  profitable. 

Obviously,  more  new  buslnesw^s  will  h. 
started  and  more  old  ones  wUi  decide  to  ex 
pand  when  profit  levels  are  generally  good 
than  when  they  are  unsatisfactory  When 
sufficient  profits  are  being  earned  so  that 
Investors  are  confident,  business  grows  and 
hires  additional  workers  and  unemployment 
does  not  become  a  problem. 

For  these  new  Jobs  to  continue  In  belne 
the  new  enterprise*  must  earn  their  profit 
too.  or  they  will  be  shut  down. 

To  most  people,  the  word  "recession- 
means  a  time  of  unemployment.  Por  many 
years,  economists  have  observed  that  un- 
employment  Increases  a  short  time  after 
profits  have  declined.  When  proflU  begin 
to  rise  again,  employment  soon  increases 
In  recent  years,  unemployment  has  hovJ 
ered  between  4  and  S  percent  of  the  la- 
bor force  In  the  United  States.  Millions  of 
people  who  would  like  to  work  have  been 
unable  to  find  Jobs.  It  Is  no  coincidence  that 
these  years  of  relatively  high  unemployment 
have  also  been  years  In  which  profits  liave 
failed  to  Increase  In  total  volume,  although 
wages,  salaries,  the  national  Income,  and  the 
volume  of  goods  and  services  produced  all 
have  Increased  greatly.  Businesses  have 
been  producing  but  their  reward  for  pro- 
ducing  has   not   Increased. 

Unemployment  cannot  be  greatly  reduced 
by  giving  more  people  government  Jobs  or 
by  more  government  purchases  of  goods. 
All  government  Jobs  and  purchases  are  paid 
for  by  taxes  on  profits,  and  on  the  Incomes 
of  persons  engaged  In  profit-making  busl- 
nesses.  There  Is  no  other  source  of  govern- 
ment revenue. 

What  government  spends  Is  money  taken 
from  the  Incomes  of  people  who  otherwise 
would  have  spent  or  Invested  It  themselves. 
It  adds  nothing  to  the  nation's  Income. 

More  jobs,  then,  will  have  to  come  from 
private  enterprise — which  always  has  cre- 
ated vast  numbers  of  new  Jobs  whenever  It 
was  not  denied  the  prospect  of  soundly 
profitable  operation. 
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PUBLIC  LAW  78 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week,  a  large  grower  and  shipper  of 
farm  produce  in  Arizona — a  man  who 
has  made  extensive  use  of  Mexican  farm 
labor— wrote  a  very  significant  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  expressing  his 
feelings  on  the  House  action  last  week 
to  terminate  Public  Law  78. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  A.  W.  Bodinc,  presi- 
dent of  the  Bodine  Produce  Co  ,  states 
emphatically  that — 

We  are  very  glad  that  Public  Law  78  ts 
killed  and  we  hope  it  stays  that  way.  Public 
Law  78  has  served  Its  purpose,  but  now  we 
definitely  do  not  need  this  labor. 

Mr.  Bodine  goes  on  to  say : 

I  am  not  the  only  grower-shipper  In  Ari- 
zona and  California  that  feels  this  way. 
There  are  many  of  us  that  want  this  bill  to 
expire  December  31,  1963.  and  let  us  get 
rid  of  this  Mexican  national  program  once 
and  tor  all.  This  gives  us  7  months  to  get 
our  houses  In  order  and  to  lay  plans  for 
securing  our  own  help  and  that  Is  ample 
time. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Job  stabilization 
bill,  which  I  and  several  of  our  colleagues 
iiave  introduced,  would  provide  an 
orderly  recruitment  and  transportation 
program  for  the  benefit  of  domestic 
farmworkers  and  fEurm  employers.  It 
\;ould  provide  the  type  of  program  which 
v;ould  enable  us  to  have  sufficient  work- 
ers to  harvest  our  crops  and  to  make 
more  efficient  use  of  our  large  supply  of 
unemployed  and  underemployed  farm- 
workers. I  urge  its  support  and  enact- 
ment at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

I  include  Mr.  Bodine's  telliner  letter  in 
its  entirety  for  our  colleagues'  attention: 

June  3.   1963. 

Hon      WiLLARD    WiRTZ. 

Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretary:  As  a  1  xrge  user  of 
Mexican  labor  I  wish  to  state  my  position. 

We  are  very  glad  that  Public  Law  78  Is 
killed  and  we  hope  It  stays  that  way.  Pub- 
lic Law  78  has  served  its  purpose,  but  now 
we  definitely  do  not  need  this  labor.  In 
Arizona.  California  and  all  districts  we  are 
terribly  overproduced  to  where  many  fields 
of  vegetables  are  plowed  under  and  never 
harvested  and  many  of  them  are  har- 
vested at  less  than  packing  and  growing 
charges  The  citrus  business  Is  gittlng  in 
a  bad  way  due  to  such  heavy  plantings  of 
trees  In  all  States  with  the  growers  and 
siuppers  knowing  they  have  labor  to  harvest 
these  crops,  and  with  the  amount  of  trees 
now  planted  In  oranges,  lemons  and  grape- 
fruit In  Arizona,  California,  Texas,  and  Flor- 
ida, It  would  be  Impossible  to  even  get 
growing  cost  back  If  all  of  this  fruit  could 
be  harvested. 

We  might  have  to  pay  our  American  labor 
more  money  to  do  our  work  but  we  should 
do  so.  Building  contractors  pay  $2.50  per 
hour  to  dig  a  ditch;  we  should  be  able  to  pay 
an  American  »1.50  to  »2.00  an  hour  to  work 
In  our  fields.  If  we  don't  have  tiie  Mexican 
labor  around. 

The  reason  we  can  pay  more  for  the  labor 
Is  that  we  won't  be  able  to  plant  so  many 
acres  of  different  Items  and  have  depressed 
ma.'^kets  all  the  time  and  our  Industry  will 
be  much  better  off. 

I  am  not  the  only  grower-shipper  In  Arl- 
Bona  and  California  that  feels  this  way. 
There  are  many  of  us  that  want  this  bill  to 
expire  December  31.  1963.  and  let  us  get  rid 
of  this  Mexican  national  program  once  and 
for  all. 

This     gives     us     7     months     to     g»t     our 
bouses  In  order  and  to  lay  plans  for  securing 
our  own  help,  and  that  Is  ample  time. 
Kindest  regards. 

Very  truly  yours. 

BoDiNx  Produce  Co., 

A.  W.  BOOINK. 

President. 


ILLICIT  TRAFFIC  IN  BARBITURATES 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  extreme  urgency  that  I 
today  introduce  a  bill  to  curb  the  wide- 
spread illicit  traffic  in  barbiturates,  the 
so-called  goofballs.  and  amphetamines, 
commonly  known  as  pep  pills.  The 
mushrooming  use  of  these  drugs  by  teen- 
agers and  young  adults  is  creating  a  drug 
problem  which  will  dwarf  any  juvenile 
delinquency  crisis  yet  experienced  in  this 
country. 
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We  have  an  American  tragedy  in  the 
making.  Youngsters  looking  for  "kicks" 
are  finding  a  plentiful  supply  of  these 
drugs  easily  available  and  are  turning  to 
their  use  in  far  greater  numbers  than 
anyone  could  have  anticipated.  Goof- 
balls and  pep  pills  are  the  new  mari- 
juana. They  are  available  in  every  type 
of  neighborhood  in  large  cities  and  small 
towns  alike.  Por  every  pill  legally  sold 
on  prescription  another  is  sold  on  the 
black  market.  The  results  are  cata- 
strophic. 

Once  "hooked,"  normally  well  behaved 
youngsters  steal  from  their  parents  to 
buy  the  drugs.  Youngsters  who  are 
known  as  shy  and  retiring  are  stimulated 
to  commit  violent  ciimes — in  one  actual 
case,  an  unprovoked  assault  and  stabbing 
of  a  cab  driver.  These  pills  exert  tre- 
mendous psychotoxic  effects  on  the  user 
and  stir  up  antisocial  behavior  in  nor- 
mally stable  youths. 

The  goofball  and  pep  pill  traffic  is  de- 
stroying families.  It  is  turning  well  ad- 
justed youths  into  vicious  animals.  It 
is  changing  thousands  of  fine  young 
Americans  into  pitiful  debilitated  human 
beings  and,  worst  of  all,  it  is  leading  the 
way  to  narcotic  addiction  for  children 
who  would  never  normally  be  exposed  to 
hard  narcotics.  Police  records  across  the 
country  show  that  these  pills  are  paving 
the  way  to  insanity,  criminality,  prosti- 
tution, and  death  for  our  unsuspecting 
young. 

I  do  not  overstate  the  case.  This 
problem  was  brought  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  In  1956.  It 
was  starkly  emphasized  by  Senator 
DoDD's  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  in  the  87th  and 
the  current  Congress.  It  has  been  elo- 
quently stated  by  the  Presidents  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Narcotic  and  Drug 
Abuse  and  yet  today  the  bootleg  and 
under-the-counter  sales  of  barbiturates 
and  amphetamines  Is  at  an  alltime  high 
currently  estimated  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  at  alwut  5  billion 
pills  a  year.  In  actual  fact,  if  the  output 
of  the  major  drug  houses  were  known, 
this  figure  would  probably  exceed  5  bil- 
lion by  a  substantial  amount. 

While  the  principal  problem — and  my 
own  primary  concern — is  the  sale  of 
goofballs  and  pep  pills  to  juveniles,  the 
unauthorized  use  of  these  drugs  by  adults 
has  resulted  in  great  tragedy,  particu- 
larly in  the  form  of  highway  deaths.  The 
amphetamine  sales  from  truck  stops, 
restaurants,  and  bars  are  a  continuing 
thi^at  to  highway  safety. 

A  letter  found  on  a  driver  killed  in  a 
recent  crash  outside  Tucson.  Ariz., 
showed  that  he  had  used  amphetamine 
tablets  to  keep  going  for  49  hours  without 
rest.  His  truck  crossed  a  divider  on  a 
modern  four-lane  highway  and  struck  a 
passenger  bus  head  on.  Nine  people 
were  killed  and  31  others  injured. 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Anthony  Celebrezze.  in  a  sjaeech 
last  winter,  told  of  a  truckdrlver  under 
the  Influence  of  pep  pills  whose  tractor- 
trailer  went  out  of  control  and  struck 
an  auto  near  the  Secretary's  hometown 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  driver  had  been 
on  the  road  for   15   hours  and.  as   a 


result,  six  schoolteachers  were  killed  in 
the  accident. 

The  flourishing  of  this  ilUcit  drug  traf- 
fic is  due  primarily  to  inadequate  laws. 
The  purpose  of  my  bill  Is  to  remedy  this 
situation  by  providing  authorities  with 
the  essential  tools  for  effective  drug 
control. 

First,  the  requirement  of  filing  names 
and  business  locations  of  manufacturers 
with  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  will  enable  authori- 
ties to  locate  and  close  the  primary 
sources  of  illicit  distribution;  second, 
the  bill's  clear  statement  of  authorized 
channels  for  drug  distribution  will  al- 
low officials  to  sort  out  and  clamp  down 
on  illicit  distribution  through  bootleg 
channels  after  drugs  leave  the  manu- 
facturer; third,  the  hard-hitting  "push- 
er" provision  regarding  sale  to  minoi^ 
will  emphasize  the  serious  nature  of  this 
crime  and  make  it  far  less  appealing. 
These  provisions  should  go  a  long  way 
in  furnishing  Goverrunent  officials  with 
the  necessary  equipment  with  which  to 
crack  down  on  this  problem. 

The  present  crisis  is  unique  in  that 
there  is,  inherent  in  the  misuse  of 
amphetamines  and  barbiturates,  a  dan- 
ger and,  unfortunately,  a  profit  com- 
parable to  that  in  hard  narcotics  while 
the  law  governing  the  goofballs  and  pep 
pills  is  far  less  stringent — selling  drugs 
without  a  prescription  carries  a  maxi- 
mum sentence  of  1  year  for  the  first 
ofifense. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  I  am  against  any  use  of  these 
drugs.  Their  value  to  the  practice  of 
medicine  is  fully  recognized  by  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Barbiturates  are  central  nervous 
system  depressants  which  have  a  wide 
range  of  usefulness.  Amphetamines 
and  related  drugs  have  a  stimulating  ef- 
fect on  the  central  nervous  system ;  they 
likewise  are  very  useful  in  legitimate 
medical  practice.  However,  both  types 
of  drugs,  in  sufficient  dose,  have  the  ef- 
fect of  permitting  the  user  to  escape 
from  a  consciousness  of  reality. 

The  prescription  or  administration  of 
drugs  to  give  relief  from  tension  to  a 
patient  who  is  under  the  care  of  a  physi- 
cian is  often  properly  indicated  in  the 
coui-se  of  professional  medical  practice. 
When  such  relief  is  afforded,  however, 
through  unsupervised,  unwise  use  of  the 
drugs,  it  can  and  frequently  does  lead 
to  serious  physical  and  social  changes  in 
the  user.  The  widespread  abuse  of  the 
drugs  for  norunedical  purposes  and  the 
delinquency,  crime,  and  death  derived 
thereform  is  the  target  of  this  bill. 

Current  remedies  are,  as  I  stated  pre- 
viously, inadequate.  Large  quantities 
of  these  dnigs  continue  to  be  diverted 
into  illicit  channels  as  the  result  of  ship- 
ments from  manufacturers  and  whole- 
salers to  unauthorized  individuals. 
These  drugs  are  then  sold  on  street 
corners,  in  candy  stores,  schoolyards, 
restaurants,  service  stations,  and  retail 
drugstores.  The  results  are  obvious. 
Barbiturate  poisoning  is  now  the  most 
common  cause  of  death  from  a  solid 
poison.  It  is  second  only  to  carbon  mon- 
oxide as  the  Nation's  No.  1  killer  poison. 
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The  goofball  and  pep  pill  problem  is 
currently  dealt  with  by  775  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  inspectors  across 
the  country.  Because  the  traffic  in  these 
di-ugs  Ls  similar  to  that  in  narcotics,  these 
inspectors,  in  addition  to  all  of  their 
other  duties,  must  engage  in  the  same 
type  of  enforcement  activity  as  a  Federal 
narcotics  agent.  As  a  result,  untrained 
and  poorly  equipped  men  must  enter  the 
criminal  world  to  ferret  out  the  peddlers 
of  these  drugs.  In  spite  of  these  handi- 
caps. FDA  irispectors  have  found  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  almost  3.000  convic- 
tions for  nonprescription  sale  of  pep 
pills  and  goofballs  In  the  last  decade.  It 
is  time  that  they  were  given  adequate 
tools  with  which  to  work. 

The  importance  of  adequate  enforce- 
ment in  this  area  was  pointed  out  by 
President  Kennedy  in  the  1962  White 
House  Conference  on  Narcotic  and  Drug 
Abuse  when  he  said — 

Society's  galna  win  b«  Illusory  If  we  reduce 
the  Incidence  of  one  kind  of  drug  depend- 
ence, only  to  have  new  kinds  of  drugs  sub- 
stituted. •  •  •  The  sooner  efTectlve  devices 
for  preventing  the  abuse  of  these  drugs  are 
implemented,  the  less  severe  the  problem 
will  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  confronted  with 
a  most  serious  problem  and  it  is  indeed 
time  that  we  faced  it.  While  we  should 
recognize  that,  as  Judge  John  M  Mur- 
tagh  of  New  York  Cltys  criminal  court 
has  said : 

Addiction  Is  a  condlUon  of  human  deg- 
radation. It  cries  out  for  humane  tolerance 
and  Christlike  charity. 

Those  who  cause  and  feed  upon  the  ad- 
diction of  others  should  be  given  no  quar- 
ter. It  is  time  for  us  to  crack  down  on 
the  irresponsible,  degenerate,  and  per- 
verted characters  who  are  corrupting  the 
moral,  social,  and  physical  health  of  our 
youth.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  program 
embodied  in  my  bill  will  go  a  long  way  in 
achieving  this  goal. 


collapsed  on  January  15.  1961.  taking  28 
lives,  and  another  firm  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  design  of  the  "big  dish" 
radio  telescope  at  Sugar  Grove.  W  Va 
which  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
canceled  in  July  1962,  after  millions  had 
been  spent  on  it 

Mr  Speaker.  Joseph  Kahn,  the  able 
and  diligent  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Post,  revealed  the  background  of  the 
firms  comprising  the  combine  in  an  arti- 
cle in  the  New  York  Post  on  April  18 
1963.  I  include  that  article  at  this  point- 
in  the  Record: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Post.  Apr.  18.  1963) 
LXNKED  TO  FAiLinuBB.  Thet  Orr  Moon  Job 
(By  Joseph  Kahn) 
Three  engineering  design  Hrms  which 
played  a  part  In  two  multl-mllllon-dollar 
Oovernment  project  failures  have  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  design  of  the 
assembly  building  for  the  moon  rocket  the 
New  York  Post  learned  today. 

The  building  will  be  designed   to  provide 
for  the  first  time,  the  facilities  and  services 
to    assemble    the    complete    launch    vehicle 
In  a  protected  and  controlled  environment 
The     engineering     firms     chosen     for    the 
building  design  are:   Moran.  Proctor.  Mueser 
&  Ruthledge  of  415  Madison  Avenue   Max  O 
Urbahn  of  635  Madison  Avenue,  and  Seelye 
Stevenson.  Value  &  Knecht  of  101  Park  Av-e- 
nue. 

A  combine  of  the  three  companies  Is  called 
URSAM  with  offices  at  642  Fifth  Avenue  A 
fourth  member,  Roberts  &  Schaefer,  wholly 
owned  by  Thompson-Starrett  Co.,  of  745 
Fifth  Avenue,  was  not  Involved  with  the 
two  earlier  Government  projects 

The  Moran  firm  designed  the  »21  million 
Air  Force  Texas  radar  tower  off  the  New 
Jersey  shore  which  coUapsed  In  January 
1961,  taking  the  lives  of  21  men 

A  Senate  subcommittee  Investigated  the 
tragedy  and  found:  'Design  criteria  was 
clearly  inadequate."  An  expert  testiileU  at 
the  hearing  that  techniques  and  design 
came  "pretty  close  to  dooming  it"  from  the 
start. 

The  Moran  firm  Is  party  to  a  $4  775  000 
damage  suit  In  Federal  court  brought  bv 
relatives  of  the  drowned  men 
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NASA      CONTRACT      AWARDED      TO 
FIRMS  LINKED  TO  FAILURES 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York,     Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration is  planning  to  construct  an 
Advanced     Saturn     Vertical     Assembly 
Building  at  Cape  Canaveral  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  about  $100  million     This 
is  a  major  undertaking  which  would  ap- 
pear to  require  unusual  competence  and 
proficiency  on  the  part  of  the  architects 
and  engineers  who  design  it.     It  would 
seem  logical  for  NASA   and   the  Army 
Corps    of    Engineers    to    contract    with 
architects  and  engineers  with  a  perform- 
ance record   of  successes — not  failures 
Yet.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  design  contract 
has  been  awarded  to  a  joint  venture  com- 
bine of  four  firms  called  URSAM,  Among 
the  four  firms  comprising   URSAM  are 
one  firm,  which  was  concerned  with  the 
design  of  the  Texas  tower  No.  4  which 
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Urbahn  and  Seelye  designed  the  Navy's 
super  movable  radio  telescope  at  Suear 
Grove.  W.  Va.  It  was  hoped  It  would  be  the 
worlds  largest  instrument  of  Its  kind  for 
military  and  civilian  purposes.  Originally 
estimated  In  1958  at  «18.000,000.  the  final 
cost  projection  waa  «200. 000,000. 

Last  July  18.  IDefense  Secretary  McNamara 
called  a  halt  to  the  project  after  the  Oovern- 
ment had  spent  $80  million.  Construction 
never  got  beyond  the  building  of  ground  con- 
trol stations  and  the  foundations. 

At  the  time  the  Defense  Department  said 
cancellation  of  the  project  waa  due  to  mount- 
ing costs  and  advances  in  science  and  tech- 
nology had  reduced  the  potential  usefulness 
of  the  telescope 

However,  a  similar  telescope,  smaller  in 
size,  was  successfully  constructed  at  Green 
Bank,  W    Va  ,  for  less  than  «100  million. 

A  National  Science  Foundation  spokesman 
said  problems  In  desli^n  were  responsible  for 
the  telescopes  failure. 

■There  were  two  design  phases,  the  base 
and  the  antenna."  he  explained.  "It  Is  our 
understanding  after  the  base  was  under 
construction.  It  was  discovered  the  antenna 
was  too  heavy  for  the  base." 

Six  months  after  the  Senate  committee 
cr.tlclzed  the  Moran  company  in  the  tower 
catastrophe  and  3  months  after  McNamara 
stopped  the  telescope  work,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers last  October  11  gave  the  Moon  rocket 
assembly  building  contract  to  the  newly 
formed  combine. 


The  contract  waa  not  open  for  comD«.titi 
bids,  but  let  on  a  negotiate!  bMl.       '^""'« 

The    initial    designing   allocation   for  th. 
building  at  Merrltt  Island  near  Cape  cInS 
*ral  was  .egsoo.     On  December  13^  an ^ 
ditional  contract  for  M,300,000  was  award^" 
voic«  rtTLL  coNrroENci 

A  spokesman  for  the  National  Aeronautic 
and  Space  Administration,  responsible  for  tS 
moon  project,  said  selection  of  URSam  f 
the  design  of  the  asaembly  building  had  been 
made  by  the  US.  Corps  of  Engineers  ° 

tv,  ^^,  T'""  ''"'*  '^'"  ^*''*  ^"1'  confidence  in 
their  judgment."  said  the  spokesman 

At  Jacksonville,  Fla  ,  Col.  Harold  R  Parfltt 

np'^'i  w  '^^K'"'*'  Of  the  corps,  told  the  Po,  ' 

SS  t  Z^  '*''^*'^*'^  **""  ^  screening  or 
500  to  600  engineering  firms  over  th. 
country.  ^"* 

Parfitt  said  the  corps  was  fully  aware  of 
background  of  the  URSAM  firms  ^ 

Max  O  Urbahn,  speaking  for  URSAM  said 
When  the  Sugar  Grove  telescope  was  cancS?^ 
his  firm  waa  out  of  the  project. 

'We  had  finished  our  work  a  year  before  ■ 
he  said,  -and  the  design  was  continued  by 
another  company."  ' 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  have  called  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  Uniteo  States,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  f 
think  the  American  people  and  the  Con 
gress  are  entitled  to  know  why  these 
firms  were  chosen. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  con- 
ceded that  the  background  of  the  firms 

^*^,  Ji!?*'"  ^"  *  ^^"«''  to  me  dated  May 
10. 1963.    It  said: 

While  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  aware 
of   the  association   of  the  Moran   firm  with 

^^t^^T  .^.Kr"  *""*  ^'■''^^"  ^"'l  Seelye  firms 
th«^  »V  .  '"^  '^'^^"  J^^'  •*  ^^  consider^ 
that  their  preeminent  capabilities  in  their 
part  cular  specialties  made  the  selection  of 
the  Joint  venture  highly  desirable. 

I  think  the  Corps  of  Engineers  should 
explain  what  criteria  were  used  In  mak- 
ing this  selection.  If  this  combine  was 
selected  from  among  "several  hundred 
architect-engineer  firms  throughout  the 
United  States."  as  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers reports,  we  should  know  the 
reasons  for  rejecting  the  others.  Does 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  contend  that  it 
could  not  find  a  team  with  a  proven  rec- 
ord of  performance? 

Mr  Speaker,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  also  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  answer  these  questions. 
So  far  NASA  has  failed  to  assume  its  re- 
sponsibility. 

ic^iL?^''?''''''-  ^"  ^^  ^^PoJ't  dated  June 
is.  1961.  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  of  the  US.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  said  of  Texas 
tower  No.  ' 
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The  design  criteria  waa  clearly  Inade- 
quate •  •  •  The  structural  design  engineers 
m  scalculated  In  believing  that  the  design 
criteria  was  reasonable  and  safe. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  finding,  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  background  of  the 
structural  design  engineers,  the  contract 
for  the  design  of  the  vertical  assembly 
building  at  Cape  Canaveral  was  let. 

Mr  Speaker,  another  aspect  of  this 
contract  has  come  to  light  through  the 
assiduousnes.s  of  New  York  Post  reporter 
Joseph  Kahn  In  the  New  York  Post  of 
June  5,  1963,  Joseph  Kahn  revealed  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  awarded  a 


contract  for  an  Independent  review  of 
the  design  of  the  vertical  assembly  build- 
ing to  a  consulting  engineering  firm 
vkiiich  includes  an  engineer  who  was  the 
subject  of  conflict-of-interest  hearings 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  in  1955.  On 
November  10,  1955.  the  New  York  Times, 
in  reporting  the  resignation  of  Peter  A. 
Strobel  as  Corrmiissloner  of  Public 
Buildings,  said,  "A  reliable  Informant 
said  that  direct  pressure  from  the  White 
House  has  brought  about  the  resigna- 
tion." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  article  of 
June  5.  1963.  by  Joseph  Kahn  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

(From  the  New  York  Post.  June  6.  1963) 

Moon  Project  Encineep   Lost  U.S.  Job  in 

1955 

(By  Joseph  Kahn) 
A  consulting  engineer  who  was  forced  to 
resign  his  high  Oovernment  Job  over  conflict- 
of-interest  charges  has  been  aaslgned  to  re- 
view the  design  of  the  moon  rocket  as- 
sembly building,  the  New  York  Post  learned 
today. 

The  awarding  of  the  design  of  the  rocket 
building  to  engineering  firms  linked  to  two 
multimillion-dollar  Government  project 
failures  Is  under  investigation  by  several  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Engineer  Peter  A.  Strobel,  with  offices 
at  70  West  40th  Street,  was  Federal  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Buildings  in  1955.  when 
the  Hou.se  Judiciary  Committee  Investigated 
charges  that  he  steered  alteration  contracts 
to  firms  that  were  his  clients. 

Under  pressure  from  the  White  House. 
Strobel  resigned  in  November  1955.  He  said 
he  had  done  nothing  wrong,  but  left  the 
service  so  as  not  to  embarrass  the  Elsen- 
hower administration. 

On  April  18,  the  Post  revealed  the  details 
of  the  moon  rocket  building  design  award 
made  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency. 

The  engineering  combine  chosen  without 
competitive  bids  is  called  URSAM,  of  642 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  Includes  these  firms: 
Moran,  Proctor.  Mueser  &  Rutledge;  Max  O. 
Urbahn;  and  Seelye,  Stevenson,  Value  & 
Knecht. 

The  Moran  firm  designed  the  $21  million 
Air  Force  Texas  tower  that  collapsed  off 
New  Jersey  in  January  1961.  drowning  21 
men. 

The  Urbahn  and  Seelye  firms  designed 
the  Navy's  giant  radiotelescope  at  Sugar 
Grove,  W.  Va.  It  was  canceled  last  July 
by  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  after  4  years 
of  work  and  $80  million  had  been  spent. 

Why  the  firms  with  a  background  of  fail- 
ures were  selected  over  500  to  600  engineer- 
ing specialists  throughout  the  country  is  a 
question  raised  by  Federal  agencies  and  legis- 
lators. 

The  Defense  Department  has  asked  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  a  full  report.  Senator 
Case,  Republican,  of  New  Jersey.  Is  conduct- 
ing an  independent  investigation.  Senator 
Humphrey,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  is  look- 
ing into  the  matter,  and  Senator  Douglas, 
Democrat,  of  Illinois,  has  asked  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  review  the  puzzling 
award. 

Representative  Ryan  has  written  for  an  ex- 
planation from  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S. 
Comptroller  Campbell,  and  NASA  Adminis- 
trator Webb. 

The  assignment  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
of  Strobel  to  review  the  rocket  building  de- 
sign, has  raised  criticism  in  some  engineer- 
ing circles.  One  expert  made  this  observa- 
tion: 

"It  seems  a  waste  of  money  to  hire  some- 
one to  review  the  design,  especially  if  the 
corps  has  confidence  in  its  original  selection. 


Certainly,  if  a  review  1b  needed,  someone  who 
has  not  encountered  trouble  with  the  Gov- 
ernment could  have  been  chosen." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  should  explain,  first,  why  an 
outside  firm  was  selected  to  review  the 
design  contract  and,  secondly,  why  this 
firm  was  chosen.  The  responsibility  for 
the  supervision  of  the  performance  of 
the  design  contract  belongs  to  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  NASA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  raised  questions 
which  must  be  answered.  The  multi- 
billion  dollar  space  program  must  be 
supervised  and  administered  in  such  a 
way  as  to  have  the  full  confidence  of 
the  American  people. 


THE  1962  EDISON  AWARD 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  pleased,  today,  to  have  called  to  my 
attention  in  the  newspapers  and  else- 
where that  the  Edison  Electric  Institute 
has  selected  the  Portland  (Oregon.)  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.,  for  its  coveted  1962  Edi- 
son Award.  The  reason  for  the  selection 
is  based  upon  a  worthy  public  service  car- 
ried on  by  Portland  General  Electric  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  its  fran- 
chise. I  think  that  Portland  General 
Electric  should  be  congratulated  for  its 
program  of  developing  at  its  hydroelec- 
tric projects  nine  free  recreation  facili- 
ties. In  the  Portland  General  Electric 
service  territory,  Portland  General  Elec- 
tric reports  that  there  were  400.000  visits 
made  last  year  to  these  recreation  areas, 
equipped  with  electricity  and  hot  water 
and  other  recreation,  such  as  camping. 
The  Portland  General  Electric  program 
has  been  applauded,  I  understand,  by 
Mr.  Jack  Binford  of  Portland,  national 
president  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
and  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior James  K.  Carr. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  citation  ac- 
companying the  award  to  Portland  Gen- 
eral Electric  and  the  acceptance  speech 
by  Mr.  T.  W.  Delzell,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Portland  General 
Electric  Co.,  during  the  ceremony  at 
Denver,  Colo.,  June  5,  1963,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Text  or  1962  Edison  Award  Cptation  to  Port- 
land  General  Electric   Co. 

To  Portland  General  Electric  Co.,  for  Ita 
leadership  in  bringing  to  fruition  a  model 
water  resources  development  program  for  the 
State  of  Oregon  combining  the  preservation 
of  natural  beauty,  the  creation  of  attractive 
recreational  areas  for  free  public  use  and 
providing  for  conservation,  the  fishing  in- 
terests and  water  utilization  for  electric 
power  production,  thus  demonstrating  to  lt« 
customers,  the  general  public,  and  to  the 
Nation  at  large,  how  Investor -owned  electric 
light  and  power  companies  act  in  the  public 


intereet,   thereby  enhancing  the  stature  of 
the  free  enterprise  philosophy. 

RXMARKS  BT  THOMAS  W.  DkLZELL  IK  ACCXPTIMC 

THE  Edison  Award  foe  1962 
Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  President,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  convention,  there  are  1,600 
men  and  women  In  Portland.  Oreg.,  who  wlU 
be  as  thrilled  as  I  am  to  hear  news  of  this 
award.  They  are  the  members  of  the  Port- 
land General  Electric  Co.  organization,  and 
for  them  I  gratefully  accept  the  Edison 
Award  and  the  honor  that  goes  with  it. 

The  loyalty  and  dedication  these  people 
have  shown  to  their  company  and  to  the 
program  which  ixas  brought  us  this  honor 
cannot  be  overstated.  I  Icnow  that  they  will 
feel,  as  I  do,  a  profound  sense  of  pride  and 
accomplishment — enhanced  to  a  large  degree 
by  the  outstanding  quality  of  the  companies 
which  shared  with  us  the  honor  of  an  Edi- 
son Award  nomination.  The  Allegheny 
Power  System,  American  Electric  Power  Co.. 
Consolidated  Bdlson  and  General  PubUc 
Utilities  are  In  the  frontline  of  our  Industry. 
Their  achievements  are  of  the  first  order  of 
magnitude,  and  to  them  I  extend  my  since 
congratulations. 

The  conservation  program  which  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  stand  at  this  rostrum  Is 
something  about  which  we  feel  very  deeply. 
In  our  minds  Its  significance  lies  not  In  Its 
application  to  an  Immediate  problem  but  In 
Its  meaning  as  an  overall  concept  of  business 
policy;  a  policy  which  can  best  be  defined  as 
good  corporate  citizenship. 

Simply  stated,  this  policy  means  that  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  ourselves,  our  cus- 
tomers, our  stockholders  and  the  people  of 
Oregon  to  provide  something  more  than 
simple  utility  service.  Developing  our  water 
resources  for  the  fullest  public  good  is  but 
one  element  in  the  broad  spectrum  of  activi- 
ties which  we  have  designed  to  meet  that  re- 
sponsibility. 

Certainly  I  do  not  presume  to  suggest  that 
my  company  is  ahead  of  the  field  in  this 
corporate  idea,  but  I  will  suggest  that  our 
Industry  is  ahead  of  the  field,  and  that  we 
have  a  splendid  opportunity  to  provide  lead- 
ership to  the  American  Indvistrlal  com- 
munity. 

By  all  measures  otir  Industry  is  the  Na- 
tion's largest.  Through  the  mechanism  of 
voluntary  investment  we  have  energized  this 
country's  climb  to  the  highest  point  yet 
achieved  by  human  beings.  But  that  is  not 
enough.  Presstires  of  world  growth  have 
given  us  a  new  challenge,  a  challenge  to  the 
ability  of  our  economic  system  to  survive  in 
the  arena  of  world  competition. 

The  basic  theory  of  voluntary  Investment 
Is  being  contested  by  the  countries  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  and  the  free  people  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  are  driving 
to  beat  us  at  our  own  game;  free  competition 
for  the  world  market. 

It  seems  basic  to  me  that  success  in  this 
confilct  depends  to  no  small  degree  on  our 
ability  to  demonstrate  to  this  country  and  U) 
the  world  that  the  economics  of  a  free  so- 
ciety and  the  djmamlc  concept  of  a  free  mar- 
ket can  provide — as  no  other  system  can — 
not  only  the  material  requirements  for  living 
but  also  the  things  which  go  to  make  living 
better. 

By  Its  example,  our  Industry  can  create  a 
keener  awareness  of  this  need  to  provide 
more  than  simply  goods  and  services.  We 
need  to  move  beyond  the  area  of  technical 
excellence,  wtiich  we  have  achieved,  and  Into 
the  field  of  active  day-to-day  fulfillment  of 
our  responsibility  of  citizenship. 

The  only  basis  on  which  this  country  can 
build  Its  foundation  for  siirvival  Is  that  there 
is  no  Interest  greater  than  the  public  in- 
terest. That  we  have  been  selected  to  receive 
this  Industry's  highest  award  for  a  policy 
which  developed  from  that  principle  is  the 
thing  for  which  we  are  truly  grateful. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  inquire  of  the  majority  leader 
what  the  program  for  the  balance  of  the 
week  may  be.  and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman's  request.  I  am 
advised  we  have  completed  the  legisla- 
tive business  for  this  week. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  week  of  June  10  is  as 
follows: 

Monday  Is  District  day.  but  there  are 
no  District  bills. 

On  Tuesday,  the  legislative  branch  ap- 
propriation bill  will  be  called  up  for  con- 
sideration. 

On  Wednesday  H.R.  4996.  to  amend 
certain  provisions  of  the  Area  Develop- 
ment Act.  under  an  open  rule,  with  3 
hours'  debate 

Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the  week. 
the  Tax  Rate  Extension  Act  of  1963. 

This  is  of  course  subject  to  the  gen- 
eral reservation  that  conference  reports 
may  be  brought  up  at  any  time  and  any 
further  program  will  be  announced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher>.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL   ORDER 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  all  legislative  business  and  other 
special  orders  previously  entered  into  I 
may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House 
for  2  hours  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  HAYS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 


SPECIAL   ORDER 


Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  2  hours  at  the  close  of  all  business  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


IS  CRASH  RESEARCH  TO  IMPROVE 
COTTON  PRODUCTION  REALLY 
NEEDED? 

Mr.  NYGAARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  some  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  has  favorably  re- 
ported H.R.  6196.  a  bill  intended  to  cure 
the  cotton  headache.  The  bill  would  au- 
thorize, among  other  things,  a  so-called 
crash  program  of  research  aimed  at  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  cotton  production. 

Cotton  farmers  have  had  the  benefit 
of  extensive  research  programs  through 
the  years,  partly  through  general  agri- 
cultural appropriations,  and  partly  in 
the  form  of  specific  appropriations.    In 


my  opinion,  the  best  and  quickest  wav 
to  cut  cotton  production  costs  is  to  rp 
move  the  shackles  of  acreage  controU 
and  Government  price  fixing. 

Just  so  no  one  will  make  the  mistaken 
assumption  that  nothing  has  been  don 
recently  in  cotton  research.  I  invite  your 
attention  to  this  data  supplied  to  me  bv 
the    Legislative   Reference   Service    Li 
brary  of  Congress. 

You  will  note  that  the  level  of  spend- 
ing for  specific  direct  research  for  the 
current  year  is  estimated  at  $7.884  000 
and  the  budget  estimate  for  next  year  i'?' 
$8,140,000.  without  the  research  monev 
proposed  in  HR.  6196. 

Also  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  the 
level  of  spending  has  risen  without  ex- 
ception In  each  of  the  5  fiscal  years. 

The  research  listed  below  is  not  all 
inclusive.     It  consists  only  of  federally 
financed   research   which  can 
identified. 


easily  be 


AORICULTURAL    RESEARCH    SERVICE,    U.S.    DEPARTMENT    OV    AGRICULTURE 

Estimated  obligations  for  direct  research  on  cotton,  fiscal  years  1960-64 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1900 

IMl 

1963 

1963 
estimate 

1M4 

budget 

estimate 

AnRICl'LTt-RAL  RESEARCH  JtERVICE 

Produi  '1>  n  n  srarrh: 

Crops:  Production,  brcodinc.  quality,  and  disease  inves- 
tigations  

l.ltQ 
'  1,»40 

748 

1.23V 
1.254 

875 

1.3)1 

1.489 

602 

1.401 
1.5,S8 

944 

Entomolopy:  Entomological  studios  of  cotton  ins«'cts 

Ajfrtcultural  i  npincring:  Mechanical  harvesting  of  cot- 
ton:   cotton    ginning  research   and  other  engineering 
studies 

1.4«J 

1,662 

W7 

Total,  pro<iuetion  research 

3.837 

2.459 
102 

3,3,^8 

2.923 
118 

3,702 

2.992 
68 

3.903 

3,914 
67 

Utiliiution  rrs»arch  and  development:  Developmrni  of  col- 
ton  products  of  higher  quality  and  new  proo  ssing  muchin- 
ery  to  achieve  it;  and  new  and  improved  us<s  for  cotton 
products 

4. 062 
5S 

Nutrition  and  consumer  use:  Clothing  and  housing;  con- 
sumer US'  studies  on  cotton  textiles 

Total,  cotton  research 

e.3W 

fl.909 

8.762 

7.884 

8.140 

'  Includes  11,100,000  provided  lot  nonrecurring  construction  of  Boll  Weevil  Laboratory,  Stale  College  .Miss. 
Increase  provided  for  cotton  research,  fiscal  years  1960-64 
(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 
estimate 

1964 

budget 

estimate  ' 

AORlCriTrR.VL   RESEARCH   SERVKK 

rnigr;ini  increa.ses: 

For  re.seareh  on  cotton  iiieehaniiation  and  ginning  at  the 
Delta  Exjierinieiit  Station,  Stoneville,  Miss 

-J-200 

Strengthen  cotton  In.seet  research  at  Raton  Rouge,  La. 
($32..'i00):  College  SUUon,  Tex.  ($40,000);  and  Florence, 
S.C.  ($16,'.,000) 

-t-238 
+  31) 

->-3a'. 

Researrh  on  niechank-al  cotton  stripper  (Lubbock,  Tex. 
$40,000)  and  gin  staml  re.seareli  with  long  .stujile  ami  up- 
land cotton  (.Vesllla  F'lirlc.  .\.  .Mex.,  $30,000) 

Res«'arch  on  cotton  to  develop  new  and  inipn)ve<l  textiles 
and  processes 

Partial  stafllng  and  operating  costs  of  new  facilities  pro- 
vided in  I9H0 appropriation  for  research  at  State  College, 
Mi.ss.  (cotton  Insects) 

+395 
+  100 

For  basic  research  to  obtain  new  know  ledge  of  the  ctmi po- 
sition of  form  prodtirts:  Cotton  at  .'^oiitliem  Itilliation 

For  stalling  and  oi<erating  new  farm  n'search  lalwratory: 
Cotton  Inst'cts  I.aborntory,  State  College,  Miss.. 

+815 
+780 

For  an  accelernted  utilization  research  program  on  cotton. 

Total,  pn»grain  increaaea .-. 

-t-200 
-I-I.IOO 

-(-633 

+49.1 

+83,'-. 

Construction  of  farilitles  (nonrecurring):  To  construct  labo- 
ratory facilities  for  research  on  cotton  boll  weevil  at  State 
College,  Miss 



1 

'  The  1964  budget  estimates  now  licfore  Congrtsis  Include  a  refjurst  for  J  190,000  for  staffing  Roll  Meevll  Researeli 
Laboratory,  sutc  College,  Miss. 
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REMOVING  DEPENDENCE  OF  THE 
LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  UPON  THE 
EXECUTIVE 

Mr.  NYGAARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Sibal]  may  ex- 
U-nd  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  designed  to  fill  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  very  serious  gap  in  the 
legislative  process.  It  would  remove  the 
present  dependence  of  the  legislative 
branch  upon  the  executive  and  occa- 
sional outside  experts  for  technical  ad- 
vice and  counsel. 

For  a  long  time,  the  executive  branch 
has  had  a  near  monopoly  of  scientific 
talent  in  Government.  Although  the 
President,  and  the  major  departments 
and  agencies  have  scientific  staffs  which 
they  consult  on  the  tremendous  range  of 
highly  technical  issues  concerning  the 
Government,  Congress  does  not.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  are  nearly  always 
persons  untrained  in  science,  have  to  rely 
chiefly  on  scientists  from  the  executive 
branch  whose  task  is  to  defend  their 
programs  and  seek  the  funds  to  run 
them. 

It  has  become  increasingly  difficult  for 
Congressmen  to  question  programs  sent 
down  from  the  executive  side.  This  is 
extremely  serious  when  one  considers 
that  it  is  Congress  that  must  decide 
whether  to  vote  the  money  and.  if  so. 
how  much.  Right  now.  for  example,  we 
are  weighing  the  question  of  whether  to 
authorize  billions  and  billions  in  the  race 
to  reach  the  moon.  We  should  not  have 
to  be  so  dependent  upon  the  executive 
for  technical  advice.  This  lack  of  in- 
dependent scientific  resources  must  be 
corrected  if  Congress  is  to  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibilities as  direct  representatives  of 
the  people  and  is  not  to  become,  through 
lack  of  proper  tools,  a  mere  rubber- 
stamp  for  the  executive. 

My  bill  would  establish  a  permanent 
source  of  scientific  talent  solely  responsi- 
ble to  Congre.ss.  It  would  be  the  duty 
of  these  scientists  to  advise  Members  and 
committees,  at  their  request,  on  technical 
matters  before  them.  Under  the  bill,  the 
House  and  the  Senate  would  each  have 
a  permanent  staff  of  three  scientists  rep- 
resenting the  fields  of  physics,  biology, 
and  chemistry. 

As  conditions  warranted,  these  staffs 
would  be  authorized  to  name  temporary 
scientific  personnel  to  work  on  specific 
projects.  The  top  three  scientists  would 
have  to  be  under  55  years  old  to  keep 
an  emphasis  on  youth  and  creativity. 
They  could  serve  no  more  than  a  total 
of  6  years,  but  the  terms  would  be  staf;- 
gere(i  to  provide  for  continuity,  as  well 
as  fresh  outlooks. 

The  majority  party  would  apix)int  two 
of  the  scientists  In  each  House,  designat- 
ing one  of  them  as  director,  and  the 
minority  party  would  name  the  other. 
Political  affiliation  of  the  appointees, 
however,  is  ruled  out  as  a  consideration. 


The  directors  of  each  staff  would  be  paid 
$21,500  a  year;  the  associate  members 
would  receive  $20,000  a  year  and  tem- 
porary personnel  would  be  compensated 
by  the  day  for  the  period  they  are  em- 
ployed. 

I  envision  the  science  staffs  as  a  vital 
liaison  point  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches,  serving  as  a  scien- 
tific information  exchange  between  Con- 
gress, the  executive  agencies,  and  the 
scientific  community  at  large.  Through 
the  science  staffs,  a  Member  of  Congress 
would  be  able  to  learn  what  is  being  done 
in  any  field  of  interest  to  him  whether  it 
is  space,  insect  pests,  plant  viruses,  uses 
for  coal,  atomic  energy,  cancer  research, 
or  whatever.  He  would  be  able  to  obtain 
advice  and  suggestions  on  technical  mat- 
ters concerning  his  district  or  his  com- 
mittee work.  Most  important,  the  sci- 
ence staffs  would  keep  an  eye  on  science 
spending  by  the  executive  branch,  seek- 
ing to  hold  down  waste  and  duplication. 
They  would  evaluate  programs  and  sug- 
gest new  or  different  avenues  of  research. 

There  is  no  reason  why  scientific  mat- 
ters cannot  be  made  comprehensible  to 
a  nonscientist.  In  the  case  of  Congress, 
which  yearly  votes  billions  of  dollars  for 
.science,  it  is  essential. 


NOW,  A  HOPE  OF  FARM  SANITY 

Mr.  NYGAARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
June  7  issue  of  Life  magazine  carries  an 
editorial  on  the  status  of  farm  legisla- 
tion which  should  be  read  and  digested 
by  all  Members  who  have  an  interest  in 
a  strong,  unregimented  agricultural 
economy  in  this  Nation. 

The  editorial  calls  attention  to  a  new 
bill  which  would  take  us  a  long  way 
toward  rationality.  Permit  me  to  say 
that  I  have  long  supported  the  approach 
which  is  embodied  in  this  bill  and  have 
introduced  the  same  legislation  myself. 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  it  has  bipartisan 
support  in  the  Senate.  I  feel  certain 
that  it  will  gain  support  in  the  House. 

It  is  important  that  the  Agriculture 
Commitees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
take  a  reading  on  the  prevailing  atti- 
tude in  the  farm  community  which  is 
against  regimentation  even  in  the  face 
of  high  price  supports.  Hearings 
should  be  held  on  this  legislation  right 
away  so  that  wheat  can  be  included  in 
the  program  with  the  other  feed  grains 
and  so  that  steps  can  be  taken  to  retire 
enough  land  from  production  to  achieve 
the  satisfactory  balance  between  produc- 
tion and  consumption. 

I  commend  this  editorial  from  Life 
magazine  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Now.  A  Hope  of  Farm  Sanity 

Hurrah  for  the  wheat  farmers.  When 
they  slapped  down  Secretary  Freeman  and 
Pres  dent  Kennedy  by  rejecting  straltjacket 


acreage  controls,  they  struck  a  blow  for  lib- 
erty and  reaffirmed  Individualism  as  an  out- 
standing characteristic  of  American  life. 
They  also  created  an  opportunity,  the  like 
of  which  we  have  not  known  since  before 
World  War  II,  to  phase  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment out  of   the   individual's  hair. 

So  what  now  for  the  farmer?  Absolutely 
nothing,  the  administration  Is  saying  so  far. 
In  effect,  Kennedy  and  Freeman  tell  the 
farmers  that  they  have  made  their  bed  and 
they  must  lie  in  it;  that  Is,  if  they  really  do 
get  $l-a-bushel  wheat,  they  deserve  it. 

But  saner  voices  are  also  being  heard. 
Pour  respected  Senators — Vermont's  Aiken, 
Florida's  Holland,  Iowa's  Hickenlooper,  and 
New  Mexico's  Anderson — last  week  Intro- 
duced a  bipartisan  bill  aimed  at  getting  some 
basic  crops  back  into  the  free  marketplace. 
Their  bill  Incorporates  the  prlnclp>al  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration. Although  the  details  should  be 
thoroughly  debated,  two  elements  In  the 
bill  would  take  us  a  long  way  toward  ration- 
ality: 

The  bill  downgrades  p>arlty  and  endorses 
the  principle  of  so-called  rolling  supports. 
The.se  would  be  based,  for  wheat,  on  3-year 
world  price  averages  and  for  feed  grains  on 
90  percent  of  domestic  averages.  The  bill 
contains  a  backstop  guarantee  of  50  percent 
of  parity,  $1.25  a  bushel  In  the  case  of 
wheat,  if  world  averages  drop  below  that. 
The  backstop  may  be  necessary  now,  but  we 
ought  eventually  to  get  rid  of  that  too. 

The  bill  attacks  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem by  advocating  massive  retirement  of 
U.S.  cropland.  This  might  run  up  to  80  mil- 
lion of  the  450  million  acres  now  under  cul- 
tivation. In  the  past  30  years  piecemeal  at- 
tempts at  soil  banking  largely  failed  because 
farmers  naturally  retired  their  poor  land 
and  grew  more  food  than  ever  on  the  rest. 
Now  it  is  proposed  to  take  entire  farms  out 
of  production  under  rental  contracts,  not 
Just  marginal  land  and  scrub. 

Naturally  this  will  cost  some  money.  But 
even  If  It  costs  in  excess  of  $1  billion  a 
year,  as  a  study  by  the  Purdue  University 
economist  Carroll  Bottum  estimates,  the  ex- 
penditure would  be  accompanied  by  the 
eventual  elimination  of  at  least  $4  billion 
now  spent  annually  on  export  subsidies,  stor- 
age coets  and  other  handouts  to  the  farmer. 

Congress  should  match  the  Integrity  the 
farmers  showed  when  they  told  Kennedy 
and  Freeman  to  take  their  $2  wheat  and  go 
jump  in  the  lake.  We  are  not  going  to  solve 
this  problem  overnight.  But  no  part  of  our 
house  more  needs  putting  In  order,  and  we 
must  consolidate  the  opportunity  the  wheat 
farmers  have  given  us. 


FOR  A  LOOK  AT  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  NYGAARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Meader]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Monday  I  testified  before  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  their  hearings  on 
foreign  aid  and  urged  the  committee  to 
incorporate  in  the  bill  their  report  on  the 
provisions  of  my  bill.  H.R.  6679.  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 
Development. 

The  Jackson  (Mich.i  Citizen  Patriot 
of  June  4,  1963.  commented  favorably  on 
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my  proposal  In  an  editorial  which  I  in- 
corporate at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Fo«  A  Look  at  Foruqi*  Axb 
RepreaentatlTe     Obowjx     Mkadks.     of     the 

Michigan  Second  (Jackson)  Dl«trlct,  haa  a 
good  Idea  In  hla  suggestion  for  a  permanent, 
bipartisan  commission  to  study  foreign  aid 
and.  as  he  puts  It.  "take  up  where  the  Clay 
Committee  left  off  " 

If  created  by  Congress — and  the  chances 
for  It  seem  dubious — the  Commission  would 
make  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  aid  and 
specific  recommendations  for  programs  and 
reforms  to  make  the  programs  more  effective. 
The  Clay  Committee  did  a  good  over-all 
Job  of  8\irveylng  the  foreign  aid  program 
and  made  some  recommendations.  It  did 
not,  however,  do  the  type  of  Job  contem- 
plated by  Mr.  Meader. 

There  U  no  question  that  the  American 
public  Is  becoming  skeptical  of — if  not  ac- 
tually fed  up  with — the  spending  of  Its 
foreign  aid  dollars.  It  realizes  that  much 
of  the  money  Is  wasted  by  the  recipients  and 
that  heavy  Investments  In  areas  such  as 
Laos  often   produce  no  results. 

If  effective  foreign  aid  Is  to  continue,  the 
American  public  will  have  to  be  shown  that 
the  money  is  being  properly  spent.  Other- 
wise It  may  force  the  Congress  to  rebel 
against  the  ladling  out  of  their  dollars. 

Representative  Mkaoer  speaks  from  experi- 
ence when  he  recommends  a  continuing 
study  by  a  bipartisan  commission.  As  a 
member  of  congressional  conunlttees  he  has 
traveled  around  the  world  more  times  than 
we  can  count.  He  can  and  does  give  nu- 
merous specific  examples  of  the  good  and  the 
bad  he  has  found  in  spending  abroad.  Talk- 
ing with  htm  provides  a  quick  education  on 
the  subject 

But  Members  of  Congress  haven't  much 
time  to  spend  studying  this  subject.  They 
can  take  a  quick  look  here  and  there  and 
form  broad  conclusions.  Beyond  that  they 
can  do  little. 

Administrative  agencies  concerned  with 
spending  foreign  aid  money  sometimes  seem 
more  concerned  with  building  up  their  own 
empires  and  moving  the  dollars  than  In  cut- 
ting out  waste. 

Thus  the  Justification  for  a  permanent 
commission,  not  directly  concerned  with 
•pending  foreign  aid  caah.  becomes  apparent. 
We  hope  Representative  Meade*  finally  gets 
somewhere  with  this  Idea  that  he  has  been 
pushing  for  at  least  2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  afternoon,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  Chairman 
Morgan,  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  witness  appearing  before  the  commit- 
tee yesterday  on  behalf  of  the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action  expressed  that  or- 
ganization's views  on  foreign  aid  and 
urged  the  establishment  of  a  study  com- 
mission very  much  in  line  with  my  own 
recommendations.  The  two  final  para- 
graphs of  the  ADA'S  statement  are  as 
follows: 

In  addition  to  approving  H  R.  5490.  we 
strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  establish  a 
commission  composed  of  public  and  congres- 
sional members  that  will  reexamine  the  pur- 
poses— successes  and  failures  of  foreign  ald^ 
from  a  point  of  departure  that  determines 
Its  effect  on  American  political  Interests.  Has 
foreign  aid  contributed  to  necessary  eco- 
nomic change  In  the  free  world?  Has  It 
contributed  to  more  efficient  and  equitable 
distribution  of  economic  resources  and  bene- 
fits? His  It  encouraged  the  establishment 
of  better  administration  and  better  govern- 
ment In  developing  countries?  What  ma- 
chinery can  be  Instituted  to  more  effectively 
utilize  the  International  agencies  and  the 
other  industrailzed  countries? 


We  suggest  that  a  comprehensive  investiga- 
tion by  this  commission  will  teach  Ameri- 
cans further,  and  others,  the  necessary  uses 
of  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  assure  the  House  that 
there  was  no  collusion  between  me  and 
the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  in 
concurring  In  this  proposal.  In  fact.  I 
have  had  very  little  contact  with  the 
ADA.  It  is  I  think  Interesting,  however, 
that  an  Identical  proposal  should  come 
from  divergent  political  philosophies.  It 
would  seem  to  Indicate  that  the  Idea  is 
a  meritorious  one  and  should  have  uni- 
versal acceptance  from  at  least  a  wide 
band  of  the  political  spectrum. 


JURISDICTION  OF  U.S.  DISTRICT; 
COURTS  IN  PENSION  AND  PAY 
CASES 

Mr.  NYOAARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Tollefson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  6538,  a  bill  to  re- 
peal subsection  (d)  of  section  1346  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Subsection  (d)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  section  1346,  provides  that 
the  district  courts  shall  not  have  juris- 
diction under  section  1346  of  any  civil 
action  or  claim  for  a  pension  or  any  civil 
action  or  claim  to  recover  fees,  salary,  or 
compensation  for  oflQcial  services  of  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  United  States. 
The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  repeal  this 
subsection  so  that  the  district  courts 
shall  have  original  Jurisdiction,  concur- 
rent with  the  Court  of  Claims,  of  civil 
actions  or  claims  for  a  pension  or  for 
salary  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States.  But  for  the  subsection 
which  this  bill  proposes  to  repeal,  the 
district  courts  would  have  jurisdiction  of 
these  matters  under  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  section  1346'a)(2>,  which 
generally  authorizes  district  court  Juris- 
diction of  all  claims  against  the  United 
States,  not  exceeding  $10,000,  based  upon 
either  the  Constitution,  any  act  of  Con- 
gress, any  Executive  regulation,  or  any 
contract  with  the  United  States. 

This  proposed  repeal  of  a  narrow  limi- 
tation upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dis- 
trict courts  would  not.  of  course,  create 
any  new  liabilities  or  new  causes  of  ac- 
tion against  the  U.S.  Government; 
substantive  law.  in  other  words,  is  en- 
tirely unaffected.  Nor  would  this  bill, 
if  enacted,  change  in  any  manner  the 
present  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Claims.  As  before,  the  Court  of  Claims 
would  retain  its  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
Tucker  Act  cases  where  the  amount  in 
controversy  exceeds  $10,000,  regardless 
of  the  precise  nature  of  the  individual 
case  My  bill  Is  designed  solely  to  per- 
mit the  district  courts  around  the  coun- 
try to  share  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
jurisdiction  of  pension  and  pay  cases 
where  the  amount  in  controversy  does 
not  exceed  $10,000. 


The  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  bin 
would  be  present  and  former  Govern 
ment  employees  and  present  and  formpr 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  thl 
United  States.  Whereas  under  presem 
law  pension  and  pay  cases  brought  bv 
such  persons  may  be  filed  only  in  thp 
Court  of  Claims,  my  olll  would  permit 
them  to  bring  suit  in  the  district  courts 
Under  the  applicable  venue  statute  now 
on  the  books,  which  Is  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  section  1402<a).  these  suits 
could  be  brought  in  the  judicial  district 
where  the  plaintiff  resides.  This  bill  is 
therefore,  in  line  with  modern  venue 
policy  in  Government  litigation,  since  it 
offers  individual  citizens  the  convenience 
of  htigatlng  against  the  United  SUtes 
in  or  near  their  place  of  residence  At 
the  same  time,  no  hardship  is  placed 
upon  the  United  States  as  defendant  as 
under  the  present  organization  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  the  Government 
IS  presumably  equipped  to  defend  equaUy 
and  conveniently  in  any  Federal  judicial 
district. 

In  my  view,  this  bill  dovetails  neatly 
with  a  measure  enacted  into  law  during 
the  87th  Congress,  and  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
were  not  considered  at  that  time.  Public 
Law  748  of  the  87th  Congress  added  to 
the  Judicial  Code  a  new  section  1361 
which  generally  confers  upon  the  dis- 
trict courts  original  jurisdiction  of  any 
action  in  the  nature  of  mandamus  to 
compel  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  or  any  of  its  agencies  to 
perform  a  duty  owed  to  the  plaintiff. 
The  principal  purpose  of  this  enactment 
was  to  rectify  the  peculiar  situation 
where  a  person  seeking  to  have  a  Federal 
court  compel  a  Federal  officer  to  perform 
an  official  duty  had  to  channel  his  ac- 
tion into  the  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  This,  In  the  words  of 
our  Committee  on  the  Judiciary — Senate 
Report  No.  1992.  87th  Congress,  pages 
2-3 — was  certainly  "an  unfair  imposi- 
tion upon  citizens  who  seek  no  more 
than  lawful  treatment  from  their  Gov- 
ernment." 

This  bill,  by  removing  an  artificial  limi- 
tation on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district 
courts,  would  enable  a  wrongfully  dis- 
charged Government  employee  to  sue  to 
get  his  job  back  and  to  recover  his  lost 
back  pay  all  in  a  single  court  action  so 
long  as  the  pay  claim  did  not  exceed 
$10,000.  And  In  my  judgment,  very  few 
back-pay  claims  would  exceed  that  juris- 
dictional amount.  Because  of  the  doc- 
trine of  laches,  the  plaintiff  would  be 
forced  to  bring  suit  In  most  cases  before 
his  back  pay  accrual  reached  $10,000. 
In  rare  cases,  a  high-salaried  official 
might  have  accrued  more  than  $10,000 
and  be  forced  to  go  into  the  Court  of 
Claims,  but  this  Is  his  remedy  under 
present  law  and  my  bill  would  not  dis- 
turb this  arrangement  In  the  slightest. 
The  Court  of  Claims  calendar  today  Is 
extremely  conpested.  In  the  fiscal  year 
ended  September  30.  1962,  a  total  of 
5.116  back-pay  Cases  were  pending  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period:  832  additional  such  cases  were 
Instituted:  3.131  were  di.sposed  of:  and, 
therefore,  2,817  were  left  pending  at  the 
end  of  the  year.     To  bf  sure,  many  of 
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these  were  class  cases,  involving  Identi- 
cal claims,  but  still  this  segment  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  workload  Is  truly  bur- 
densome. 

This  bill  would  result  in  spreading 
much  of  this  work  around  the  country. 

The  sooner  we  eliminate  from  the  Ju- 
dicial Code  jurisdictional  provisions 
which  no  longer  have  a  reason  for  being, 
the  more  we  shall  contribute  to  the 
speedy,  effective,  and  just  administra- 
tion of  causes  in  the  Federal  courts. 


SPECIAL  ORDER 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday, 
June  10,  following  the  legislative  pro- 
gram, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HannaI  may  address  the  House  for 
15  minutes,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HAYS.     I  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 


STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  647 
Mr.    ALBERT.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in   the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MULTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 9,  1963,  I  Introduced  H.R.  647.  to 
amend  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  to  provide  for  college  scholarships. 
The  following  is  a  statement  I  presented 
to  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion In  support  of  my  bill : 
Statement    of    Hon     Abraham    J.    Multeh, 
Democrat   of   New    York,    in    Support   of 
H.R.  647  Before  the  House  Special  Sub- 

COMMnTEE     ON     EDUCATION,     JUNE     6,     1963 

Madam  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  you  In  support 
of  my  bill.  H  R  647.  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  to  provide  for  col- 
lege scholarships. 

We  all  have  been  saturated  with  facts  and 
figures  which  underscore  the  Importance  of 
higher  education  in  the  world  today.  We 
have  heard  and  read  eloquent  statements  on 
this  vital  national  resource.  Unfortunately 
these  are  not  empty  words.  The  serious 
warnings,  the  statistics  which  back  them  up, 
must  no  longer  go  unheeded. 

I  submit  that  favorable  action  on  this 
legislation  under  consideration  today  is  a 
moral  obligation  to  the  free  world,  our 
Nation,  and  to  our  younger  generation.  The 
increasing  complexity  of  today's  political, 
social,  scientific  and  economic  structure  de- 
mand that  we  make  maximum  use  of  our 
available  tiilent. 

Since  the  founding  of  our  country,  our 
great  statesmen  have  stressed  the  Importiince 
of  education  to  the  perpetuation  of  our 
democratic  system  and  Its  goals 

George  Washington  said  In  1790.  Knowl- 
edge Is  In  every  country  the  siu-est  basis 
of  public  happiness  In  one  in  which  the 
measures  of  government  receive  their  Im- 
pressions so  Immediately  from  the  sense 
of  the  community  as  In  ours.  It  is  probably 
essential."  Almost  50  years  later  Abraham 
Lincoln  remarked,  "Upon  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, not  presuming  to  dictate  any  plan  or 
system  respecting  it.  I  can  only  say  that  I 


view  It  as  the  most  important  subject  which 
we  as  a  people  can  be  engaged  In."  A 
century  later  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
voiced  his  views: 

"Education  must  light  the  path  for  social 
change.  The  social  and  economic  problems 
confronting  us  are  growing  In  complexity. 
The  more  complex  and  difficult  these  prob- 
lems become,  the  more  essential  it  Is  to  pro- 
vide broad  and  complete  education;  that  kind 
of  education  that  will  equip  us  as  a  nation  to 
decide  these  problems  for  the  best  Interest 
of  aU  concerned.  Our  ultimate  security,  to 
a  large  extent,  Is  based  upon  the  Individual's 
character,  information,  skill,  and  attitude." 
If  we  are  to  uphold  our  principles,  if  we 
are  going  to  develop  our  Intellectual  re- 
sources. If  we  are  to  erase  the  loss  both  In 
personal  and  national  terms,  higher  educa- 
tion must  be  made  more  accessible  to  the 
capable  but  financially  limited  student. 

Cost  is  a  prime  factor  In  deterring  able 
students  from  attending  college.  Each  year 
60,000  to  100,000  youths  of  high  ability 
graduating  from  secondary  schools  fall  to  go 
to  college  because  of  the  lack  of  financial 
assistance.  In  addition  about  60,000  col- 
lege students  leave  college  each  year  for  this 
same  reason.  A  definite  relationship  between 
socioeconomic  status  and  failure  to  continue 
education  exists.  A  1954  study  pointed  out 
that  among  high  school  graduates  with  IQ's 
of  120  or  above,  about  40  percent  of  those 
from  families  having  Incomes  of  $4,500  or 
less  did  not  plan  to  attend  college. 

Increasing  college  and  university  tuitions 
make  the  situation  totally  impossible  for 
many.  According  to  a  survey  by  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education,  costs  to  the  stu- 
dents have  risen  at  both  public  and  private 
Institutions  as  much  In  the  last  4  years  as  in 
the  preceding  8  years  or  in  the  20  years  be- 
fore that.  Within  the  last  decade  univer- 
sity and  college  fees  increased  approximately 
86  percent.  The  family  Income  level  has 
not   risen   at   the   same   pace,  of   course. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  the  financial  bar- 
riers keep  many  out  of  college.  A  national 
program  is  necessary  at  this  critical  time  to 
bridge  the  financial  gap  and  eradicate  the 
waste  of  our  talented  youth. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  about 
my  legislative  proposal. 

H.R  647  would  amend  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  a  college 
scholarship  program.  Individual  scholar- 
ships of  $500  would  be  provided  to  students 
during  each  academic  year  for  4  years.  An 
additional  amount  of  up  to  $500  a  year  may 
be  paid  to  those  students  in  special  financial 
need.  Persons  receiving  scholarships  would 
be  selected  by  State  commissions  in  accord- 
ance with  objective  tests  and  other  measures 
of  aptitude  and  ability  to  pursue  success- 
fully at  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
a  course  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree,  giv- 
ing special  consideration  to  those  with  su- 
perior capacity  or  preparation  in  science, 
mathematics,  or  a  modern  foreign  language. 
I  believe  this  legislation,  while  not  a  pana- 
cea for  the  inducement  to  and  assistance  of 
all  our  able  young  people,  will  eflfectively 
increase  educational  opportuunlty  in  keep- 
ing with  our  present  national   needs. 

There  has  been  some  disagreement  among 
those  who  favor  a  Federal  scholarship  pro- 
gram on  who  should  administer  the  awards. 
I  feel  that  It  Is  most  Important  that  this  be 
done  by  a  State  commission.  There  exists 
a  shocking  disparity  among  our  States  In  the 
percentage  of  18-  to  21 -year-olds  who  go  to 
college.  The  range  runs  from  50  percent  in 
some  States  all  the  way  down  to  18  percent 
In  others.  Administration  by  State  com- 
missions should  result  in  a  greater  equali- 
zation of  opportunity  as  well  as  the  decen- 
tralization which  is  necessary  in  taking  into 
account  the  diverse  educational  and  eco- 
nomic patterns  of  our  country. 

Many  critics  argue  that  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  loan  program  Is  as  far 


as  we  should  go  in  providing  assistance  to 
students  for  education.  To  go  further  re- 
duces Individual  initiative.  The  truth  Is  we 
must  go  beyond  the  successful  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  program  and  that  Initia- 
tive is  destroyed  more  by  the  impossible  fi- 
nancial barriers  which  now  exist  rather  than 
by  a  moderate  program  that  wotild  give  those 
deprived  by  lack  of  funds  the  hope  and  means 
of  obtaining  a  college  education.  Obviously, 
we  would  not  be  able  to  completely  erase 
the  financial  problems  of  any  needy  students. 
However,  we  would  bring  down  the  economic 
barrier  to  the  extent  that  higher  education 
would  not  be  out  of  the  question  for  the 
financially  limited  able  young  person.  Fur- 
thermore, to  say  that  individual  initiative 
Is  destroyed  by  such  assistance  is  contra- 
dicted over  and  over  again  by  the  useful 
and  active  citizens  for  whom  college  educa- 
tion became  a  reality  under  the  GI  bUl. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  loan 
program  Is  adequate  and  Indeed  praiseworthy, 
in  what  It  can  and  does  accomplish.  Yet, 
understandably,  the  financially  disadvan- 
taged student  with  little  or  no  help  from 
home  Is  often  unwilling  to  Incur  a  long  term 
debt  by  obtaining  a  loan  to  finance  his  col- 
lege education.  It  is  true  that  on-campus 
and  off-campus  employment  offers  a  means 
of  meeting  college  costs.  But  very  often  this 
type  of  employment  is  not  available  nor 
financially  rewarding  for  the  great  number 
who  seek  it,  and  unfortunately,  a  heavy  work 
schedule  often  makes  It  impossible  for  stu- 
dents to  devote  themselves  wholeheartedly 
to  their  education. 

There  are  some  who  would  oppose  Federal 
scholarship  aid  on  the  grounds  of  expense. 
This  money  would  come  from  taxes  and 
would  not  be  repayable  in  dollars  as  are  the 
loans.  While  this  Is  true,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  we  are  making  a  sound  In- 
vestment for  the  Nation  and  actually  there 
will  be  a  repajmient  In  tax  revenues  through 
the  Increased  earning  capacity  of  these  Indi- 
viduals. My  question  Is  not  "How  can  we 
afford  it"  but  "How  can  we  not  afford  to 
give  our  young  people  the  education  they 
must  have  if  our  Nation's  future  Is  to  be  ^ 
assured?" 

Our  society  was  founded  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  all  the  people  and  not 
Just  the  people  who  could  afford  it.  As  our 
country  has  grown  and  prospered,  as  it  has 
assumed  a  position  of  world  leadership,  as 
the  complexity  of  our  social,  political,  and 
economic  systems  increases,  the  concept  of 
the  general  welfare  broadens.  In  a  compli- 
cated, scientific-technological  age  the  skills 
and  training  required  are  necessarUy  greater 
than  for  an  agricultural  society.  Higher 
education  for  the  able  is  no  longer  a  luxury 
for  the  few  but  a  requisite  for  the  general 
welfare  of  our  country  and  Its  citizens. 

Other  countries  such  as  France  provide 
assistance  for  the  education  of  their  able 
youth.  We  as  a  nation  dedicated  to  the 
principles  of  equality  of  opportunity  should 
do  no  less.  America  must  rely  on  the  talents 
and  brains  of  her  youth.  We  do  a  great 
disservice  to  them  and  to  our  Nation  In 
falling  to  expand  educational  opportunities. 
This  proposed  plan  of  scholarships  would 
Insure  that  our  vast  Intellectual  reservoir 
will  not  go  untapped.  It  would  provide  for 
a  great  national  talent  search.  It  will  assist 
and  supplement  other  sources  of  scholarship 
assistance.  It  will  provide  the  encourage- 
ment. Incentive,  and  funds  for  a  significant 
number  of  students  who  otherwise  might  not 
go  to  college. 

I  respectfully  urge  favorable  consideration 
of  HR  647. 


JUSTICE 

Mr.    ALBERT.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]  may  ex- 
tend hia  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  allegations  made  in  the  past  I  am 
plesised  to  insert  an  article  from  Justice, 
which  is  published  by  the  Intemationai 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union.  This 
article  and  the  stipulation  which  I  also 
Insert  indicates  that  local  10  does  not 
and  has  not  engaged  in  discriminatory 
practices. 

New    York    Boot    Drops    Antt-ILG    Case— 

AfTEB    a-YEA«    DeLAT     FINDS    LoCAL     10    NOT 

QuiLTT  or  Job  Discrimination 


Approximately  200  Spanish-speaking  and 
Negro  members  of  Cutters'  Local  10  crowded 
the  hearing  room  of  the  New  Yjrk  State 
Commission  for  Human  Rights  on  the  morn- 
ing of  May  15  ready  to  testify  In  behalf  of 
their  union,  which  had  been  denied  until 
that  morning  the  opportunity  to  refute  In 
public  the  charge  of  racial  discrimination. 

Within  3  days,  by  May  17.  the  case  against 
the  ILGWU  local  had  been  so  thoroughly 
punctured  as  to  force  the  man  who  made 
the  Initial  charge — Ernest  Holmes — and  the 
men  who  pressed  it— the  lawyers  for  the 
commission — to  plead  for  a  settlement. 

The  case  that  began  on  April  4.  1961,  was 
terminated  by  a  Joint  stipulation  made  by 
Holmes,  the  commission,  and  local  10.  In 
It,  the  charges  against  the  ILGWU  affiliate 
were  dropped  and  full  acknowledgment 
was  made  that  Holmes  was  denied  member- 
ship In  local  10  because  he  was  rot  a  cut- 
ter— and  not  because  of  his  race   ir  color. 

The  case  crumbled  under  the  withering 
cross-examination  of  Holmes  by  union  at- 
torney. Elmll  Schleslnger.  Throughout  the  3 
days,  local  10  manager,  Moe  Kallkman.  and 
assistant  manager,  Abe  Dolgen,  sat  at  the 
counsel  table  with  Sclileslnger,  consulting 
frequently  on  the  developing  argument. 

The  hearing  was  conducted  before  three 
commissioners:  J.  Edward  Conway  who  pre- 
sided, Francis  X.  Glaccone.  and  Lloyd  L. 
Hurst.  The  commission  consists  of  seven 
commissioners,  three  of  whom  conduct  a 
hearing.  At  the  start  of  a  case,  when  a  com- 
plaint has  been  filed,  the  commission  names 
one  of  Its  own  seven  as  investigating  com- 
missioner. In  the  Holmes  case  Ruperto  Ruiz 
waa  so  named  and  conducted  the  Investiga- 
tions of  the  ILGWU  affiliate. 

While  the  ILGWU  local  was  represented 
by  one  attorney,  the  commission  side,  acting 
In  behalf  of  Holmes,  was  made  up  of  a  corps 
of  half  a  dozen  lawyers.  On  several  occa- 
sions resumption  of  the  he.irlngs  was  de- 
layed as  attorneys  for  the  parties  met  In  con- 
ference. The  ILGWU  took  the  position  that 
only  complete  exoneration  could  provide  the 
basis  of  a  stipulation  ending  the  proceed- 
ings. 

The  commission's  attorneys  finally  agreed 
to  this  condition  while  Holmes,  the  first 
and  only  wltners,  was  still  under  cross-ex- 
amination. They  called  a  halt  before  ques- 
tioning by  Schleslnger  was  completed  and 
before  the  union  had  had  a  chance  to  put  on 
the  stand  Manager  Fallkman,  other  officers 
or  any  of  the  200  members  who  had  rallied 
at  the  hearing  on  Its  opening  day  and  were 
afterwards  told  that  they  might  be  called 
at  any  time  In  the  future. 

Pttlx  Text  of  Joint  Stipulation  Ending 
Anti-ILGWU  Case 
Whereas  complainant  on  April  4.  1961.  filed 
a  complaint  against  the  Union,  charging  it 
with  discrimination  against  hlra  because  of 
his  race;  and 


Whereas  on  June  28.  1&61,  Commissioner 
Ruperto  Ruia  Issued  a  determination  of 
probable  cause  which  the  undersigned  con- 
cedes does  not  constitute  a  final  determloa- 
tioQ  of  guilt:  and 

Whereas  complainant  on  March  29,  196a 
amended  his  complaint  and  in  addition  to 
charging  the  union  with  discrimination 
against  him  because  of  hU  race  also  charged 
the  union  with  malnuinlng  a  policy  of  limit- 
ing the  number  of  Negroes  admitted  to 
membership  therein;  and 

Whereas  the  union  duly  filed  lU  answer 
April  10,  1963.  to  the  amended  complaint,  In 
which  It  categorically  denied  that  It  ever  dis- 
criminated against  the  complainant  because 
of  his  race,  and  further  categorically  denied 
that  It  maintained  or  maintains  a  policy  lim- 
iting the  number  of  Negroes  to  be  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  union:  and 

Whereas  on  March  29.  1963,  a  public  hear- 
ing before  three  commissioners  of  the  State 
commission  for  human  rights  was  ordered  for 
M.iy  15.  1963:  and 

Whereas  the  public  hearing  has  proceeded 
since  May  15.  1963,  during  which  time  only 
one  witness,  the  complainant.  ha.s  been  heard 
but  not  fully  cross-examined:  and 

Whereas  the  commission's  general  coun- 
sel has  Indicated  that  the  commission  In- 
tends to  call  at  least  3  other  witnesses 
In  support  of  the  complaint,  and  the  union 
by  affidavit  hereto  attached  has  represented 
that  as  of  early  May  1963  there  were  more 
than  250  Negroes  and  Spanish-speaking  cut- 
ters who  are  members  In  good  standing  of 
local  10,  and  counsel  for  the  union  has  Indi- 
cated that  he  Intends  to  call  practically  all  of 
these  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  members  of 
local  10  to  refute  and  negate  the  charges 
that  the  union  maintained  and  still  main- 
tains a  policy  of  limiting  their  number  for 
admission  into  the  union  and  some  additional 
20  witnesses  to  refute  and  negate  the  charges 
that  the  union  discriminated  against  com- 
plainant In  his  employment  or  membership 
In  the  union  because  of  his  race,  most  of 
which  witnesses  appeared  In  the  hearing 
room  during  the  first  day  of  the  hearing; 
and 

Whereas  the  undersigned  agree  that  no 
inference  .ihnll  be  drawn  in  this  case  from 
the  number  of  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican 
members  of  the  union  as  compared  with  the 
total  membership  of  the  union  as  set  forth 
in  the  attached  affidavit,  that  there  Is  any 
practice,  policy,  or  rule  of  the  union  to  limit 
the  number  of  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans 
who  may  be  admitted  to  membership  In  the 
union:  and 

Whereas  the  results  which  the  undersigned 
believe  the  commission  desires  to  achieve 
through  these  proceedings  are  the  elimina- 
tion and  prevention  of  discrimination,  if 
such  should  exist,  and  an  equal  opportunity 
for  the  complainant  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
union  extends  to  all  others  to  leam  the  cut- 
ters  trade  and  gain  admission  to  member- 
ship In  the  vinlon  as  and  when  he  becomes  a 
qualified  cutter  and  becomes  eligible  for 
memt)er8hlp  In  the  union:  and 

Whereas  the  complainant  has  heretofore 
on  February  7.  1963,  voluntarily  expressed 
his  desire  In  writing  to  withdraw  the  com- 
plaint which  he  filed  herein,  and  In  his  let- 
ter of  withdrawal  stated  that  when  he  ap- 
peared on  or  about  January  21.  1963.  at  the 
union  office  for  Its  aid  and  help  It  was  offered 
to  him  but  that  he  declined  the  same  be- 
cause he  had  other  and  more  remunerative 
employment;  and 

Whereas  the  complainant  has  since  lost 
such  other  emploj-ment  and  desires  to  accept 
whatever  a.sslstance  that  union  may  be  able 
to  afford  him; 

Now,  therefore,  the  union  agrees.  In  line 
with  Its  oft-asserted  regular  and  general  pol- 
icy as  adopted  by  conventions  of  the  Inter- 
national Liidles'  Garment  Workers  Union 
from  Its  very  Inception  against  discrimina- 
tion of  any  person  because  of  his  race,  creed. 
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color,  or  naUonaJ  origin,  that  It  wUi  on  th. 
same  basis  as  It  applies  to  all  otW  an,^ 
ff"  J.°'  af mission  to  membership  exemt 
ts  good  Offices  m  assisting  the  compiaSS 
to  become  a  qualified  cutter  and  to  win  t2 
mission  to  membership  in  the  union  as  .^J 
when  he  becomes  a  qualified  cutter  ami  k 
comes  eligible  for  membership  m  the  unioj" 
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AN   EXAMPLE   OF   INDIA'S 
NEUTRALISM 
Mr.    ALBERT.      Mr.    Speaker    J   ocw 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Joelson  l  may  ex 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  th^ 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objccUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma?  ^° 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOELSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  my  at 
tention  has  been  called  to  an  article  in 
the  Indian  Express  published  In  Bombay 
India.     It  certainly  raises  some  interest 
iHK    quesUons    about    the    sincerity   of 
Indias  professions  of  neutralism 
The  article  follows: 

A.N  Example  or  India's  Neutralism 
It  is  painfully  clear  to  most  educated  la 
dlaiis  that  Mr.  Nehru's  foreign  policy  is  not 
as  successful  as  they  would  have  wished  and 
nowhere  has  its  irrational  feature  been  re- 
vealed  so  clearly  than  In  India's  attitude  to- 
ward Israel.  India's  refusal  to  normalize 
her  political  relations  with  Israel  cannot  be 
Justified  on  any  account. 

Mr  Nehru  has  said  times  without  number 
that  ludla's  policy  Is  "friendship  with  all  and 
enmity  toward  none."  How  then  does  he 
explain  his  policy  toward  Israel?  When  the 
United  Nations  Palestine  Commission  con- 
sidered the  question  of  the  partition  of 
Palestine  Into  Israel  and  Arab  States  Mr 
Nehru  Instructed  his  representatives  on  the 
Commission  to  vote  against  the  proposal 
Nevertheless,  the  Commission  In  Its  collec- 
tive wisdom,  by  a  majority  vote  decided  to 
rerommend  the  creation  of  Israel. 

Even  after  that  Mr.  Nehru  could  have 
asked  his  representatives  to  vote  for  the  res- 
olutlon  when  It  went  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly. But  he  did  not:  instead  he  again  In- 
structed his  nominees  to  vote  against  the 
resolution.  How  then  can  he  Ju.stlfy  hlg 
statement  that  his  policy  Is  friendship' with 
all?  On  the  contrary  It  clearly  suggests  that 
he  has  been  from  the  very  beginning  hostile 
to  the  creation  of  Israel. 


CRIAT    CHAMPION 

Mr.  Nehru  Is  a  great  champion  of  democ- 
racy. As  such,  one  would  have  expected  hlra 
to  a.-cept  the  majority  decision  and  abide  by 
It.  But  he  did  not  do  so.  Mr.  Nehru  is  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  United  Natloni 
and  Israel,  as  e\erybody  knows,  was  estab- 
lished In  accordance  with  the  UN  resolu- 
tion. If  he  Is  true  to  his  principle,  he 
should  have  accepted  the  UN.  decision.  If 
he  himself  does  not  accept  a  U  N  decision, 
how  can  he  blame  other  countries  for  dis- 
obeying the  UN  '  At  least  we  know  that 
some  nations  disobeyed  the  U.N.  only  when 
lU  decisions  went  apalnst  their  vlUl  in- 
terests. But  what  does  India  lose  by  having 
diplomatic  relations  with  IsraeP 

One  of  the  reasons  why  India  has  not 
diplomatically  recognized  Israel,  we  are  told. 
Is  that  Muslim  countries  are  hostile  to  Israel 
and  therefore  If  India  recognized  Israel,  they 
will  turn  hostile  to  India.  This  argument 
Is  fallacious.  India  has  In  the  course  of 
time  accorded  Israel  de  facto  recognition. 
The  Arab  nations  have  not  protested  to 
India;  nor  have  they  turned  hostile  to  India. 


Supposing  it  is  true  that  the  Arab  nations 
Till  turn  hostile  to  India  if  she  accords 
Israel  diplomatic  recognition,  does  it  not 
follow  that  India's  "independent  and  Im- 
partial" foreign  policy  Is  not  what  It  Is 
claimed  to  be?  Is  India's  foreign  policy 
dictated  by  the  Arab  countries?  Mr.  Nehru 
win  not  admit  it.  but  that  Is  what  It  amounts 

to. 

Mr.  Nehru  said  In  Parliament  last  year — 
when  Mr.  H.  V.  Kamath  raised  the  question — 
that  It  was  not  In  India's  interest  to  have 
diplomatic  relations  with  Israel.  What  he  In 
fact  Implied  was  that  If  he  oi>ened  a  dip- 
lomatic office  In  Jerusalem  and  gave  recipro- 
cal facilities  In  New  Delhi  to  Israel,  the  Arab 
countries  would  criticize  Mr.  Nehru  for  be- 
Uig  friendly  with  the  enemy.  If  the  Arabs 
are  fighting  with  somelKxly.  It  is  their  busi- 
ness. What  has  India's  policy  got  to  do 
with  It?  Further,  does  It  not  follow  that  a 
great  country  like  India  has  allowed  herself 
to  be  held  at  ransom  by  the  Arab  nations  in 
their  dispute  with  Israel? 

NZOATIVZ   policy 

Mr.  Neiu-u  has  often  said  that  he  was  not 
afraid  of  any  country;  and  his  policy  was 
not  based  on  the  fear  of  anybody.  If  so,  how 
does  he  explain  his  policy  towards  Israel 
which  Is  based  on  nothing  but  fear  of  the 
Arab  countries?  What  can  one  say  of  a 
policy  which  Is  so  negative  in  content  and 
purpose? 

Mr.  Neliru  has  often  preached  to  the  West- 
ern coimtrles  particularly  to  the  United 
Stotes  that  they  should  not  shut  their  eyes  to 
this  reality  of  the  existence  of  Communist 
China.  Why  then  Is  he  blind  to  the  reality 
of  the  existence  of  Israel  ?  Further,  why  Is  It 
that  be  does  not  give  the  same  advice  to  Pres- 
ident Nasser  and  company  who  still  entertain 
the  ambition  of  destroying  Israel  and  tiirow- 
Ing  the  Jews  in  the  Mediterranean?  Why 
tills  double  standard  in  India's  foreign 
policy? 

President  Nasser  is  a  cosignatory  with 
Mr.  Nehru  and  Mr.  Chou  En-lal  to  (the  now 
much  discredited)  Nehru's  five  command- 
ments (Panch  8hll)  the  most  Important  of 
which  is  respect  for  the  territorial  integrity 
of  other  nations.  Is  not  President  Nasser's 
goal  of  the  destruction  of  Israel  a  serious 
violation  of  the  UH.  Charter  and  of  the 
Nehru  doctrine  of  coexistence? 

When  China  attacked  India.  Mi.  Nehru 
wrote  to  Mr.  Ben-Ourlon  also  seeking  sup- 
port and  sympathy  for  India.  Aggression  Is 
aggression.  If  It  Is  Communist  China's  or 
President  Nasser's.  Why  was  Mr.  Nehru 
silent  when  the  Arabs  attacked  the  tiny 
State  of  Israel  soon  after  the  U.N.  passed 
the  resolution  creating  that  State?  Why  was 
he  again  vocal  when  Israel  In  self-defense 
tried  to  scotch  Egypt's  plan  to  Invade  Israel 
by  striking  first? 

The  former  Indian  Secretary  in  the  Ministry 
of  External  Affairs,  Mr.  B  F  H  B.  Tyabjl,  Is 
reported  to  have  said  after  a  tour  of  the 
Middle  East  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
India  has  not  exchanged  Ambassadors  with 
Israel  Is  that  Israel  Is  In  occupation  of  a 
small  area  that  was  not  given  to  her  by  the 
UN.  But  who  Is  responsible  for  It?  Who 
asked  the  Arabs  to  Invade  the  tiny  State  of 
Israel?  Tlie  original  aggression  was  started 
by  the  Arabs  with  a  view  to  wiping  out  the 
new  State.  Less  than  600,000  inhabitants 
were  attacked  by  well-organized  States  with 
a  population  of  more  than  45  million  from 
all  sides.  The  fact  that  the  Jewish  people 
not  only  fought  but  forced  their  enemies  to 
sue  for  peace  Is  one  of  the  greatest  heroic 
deeds  in  world  history.  The  Arabs  agreed  to 
the  cease-fire  because,  if  they  had  continued 
their  fight,  they  would  liave  been  humiliated 
further  and  would  have  lost  more  territory. 

rLIMST   xxcvsts 
In  any  cAse  is  It  not  a  strange  practice  of 
morality    that    Egypt    and    the    other    Arab 


countries  which  first  invaded  Israel  are  not 
only  recognized  and  patronised  by  Mr.  Nehru, 
while  the  victim  of  that  aggression  has  been 
blamed  by  him  for  repulsing  that  aggreflslonT 
Is  it  not  strange  that  India  should  make 
flimsy  excuses  for  not  according  diplomatic 
recognition  to  Israel? 

Assuming  that  Israel  has  occupied  a  little 
area  of  the  aggressors,  is  It  a  valid  reason  for 
India  to  refuse  the  friendsiiip  of  Israel?  Has 
not  Pakistan  occupied  one-third  of  Kashmir 
which  Is  I;idlan  territory  and  China  large 
chunks  of  Ladakh  and  the  North-East  Fron- 
tier Agency?  Why  did  not  Mr.  Nelu^  break 
diplomatic  relations  with  both?  What  can 
one  say  of  a  policy  which  says  that  l>ecauBe 
somebody  has  occupied  somebody  else's  terri- 
tory, India  win  not  have  diplomatic  relations 
with  that  somebody,  but  when  its  own  terri- 
tory has  been  occupied  It  had  no  inhibition 
In  flirting  with  the  aggressors? 

No  country  has  a  greater  vital  economic 
and  strategic  Interest  In  the  Middle  Bast 
than  the  United  Kingdom,  but  it  Is  not  afraid 
to  have  diplomatic  relations  with  Israel. 
President  Nasser  and  Arab  colleagues  could 
do  nothing  to  prevent  other  powers  from 
having  normal  political  relations  with  Israel. 
Today  President  Nasser  is  being  wooed  by 
Russia  but  it  was  the  same  Russia  which  gave 
steadfast  support  to  Mr.  Trygve  Lie  and  the 
UJJ.  to  Implement  the  partition  of  Palestine. 

President  Nasser  could  not  blackmail  Rus- 
sia. Further.  oU-rlch  countries  have  given 
concessions  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  They  liave  not 
withdrawn  from  them  because  of  their 
friendship  with  Israel.  Even  a  Muslim  coun- 
try like  Turkey  and  smaller  nations  like 
Nepal  and  Burma,  are  more  courageous  and 
have  diplomatic  relations  with  Israel. 

All  this  clearly  shows  that  the  Indian  fear 
is  either  imaginary  or  that  India  Is  delib- 
erately using  this  imaginary  fear  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  having  diplomatic  relations  with 
Israel. 


SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  at  the  close  of  the 
legislative  business  on  Wednesday,  June 
19,  to  address  the  House  for  30  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  HAYS.     I  object.  Mr.  Speaker. 


UNITED  STATES  MAKES  DEAL  WITH 
COMMUNIST  CUBA  PERMITTTNG 
U.S.  OVERFLIGHT  OP  CUBAN 
PLANES  FOR  CUBA  OVERFLIGHT 
BY  U.S.   PLANES 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ob- 
vious now  that  the  State  Department 
made  a  new  deal  with  the  Communists 
in  Cuba  that  permits  U.S.  airplanes  to 
overfly  Cuba,  by  withdrawing  the  previ- 
ous prohibition  of  such  overflights,  in 
obvious  exchange  for  allowing  Cuban  air- 
craft to  overfly  the  United  States. 

This  makes  it  obvious  that  the  New 
Frontier  policy  is  resulting  in  drifting 
closer  and  closer  to  coexistence  with 
communism  in  Cuba.  We  are  coming 
closer  and  closer  to  giving  in  on  another 


of  Castro's  five  demands— one  of  which 
has  already  been  conceded  dealing  with 
preventing  exile  Cuban  raids  on  Cuba. 
The  second  demand  was  for  gradual  re- 
newal of  commercial  relations.  Grad- 
ually, the  American  people  are  being 
brainwashed  into  thinking  that  carrying 
on  some  negotiations  with  Castro — vis- 
a-vis— ^the  prisoner  exchange  indemnity 
deal — permitting  a  little  commerce  to 
overfly  each  other's  countries — giving  in 
to  one  of  Castro's  demands — is  not  so  bad 
because  afterall  there  are  many  other 
things  we  are  not  doing  for  the  Commu- 
nists in  Cuba.  The  logical  long-range 
result  of  chipping  away  at  our  professed 
policy  of  an  economic  and  political  quar- 
antine of  Cuba  is  that  eventually  we  will 
be  coexisting  with  Communists  in  this 
hemisphere.  We  cannot  permit  this  to 
happen  and  that  is  why  calling  public 
attention  to  each  move  in  that  direction 
I  believe  is  essential. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  revealed  that  the  FAA 
is  permitting  Cuban  planes  to  overfly  the 
United  States.  I  also  demanded  that 
this  practice  be  halted. 

But,  instead  of  b£inning  these  over- 
flights, the  New  Frontier  has  worked  out 
a  swap  with  Castro  which  permits  U.S. 
commercial  airplanes  to  fly  over  Cuba 
in  exchange  for  Cuban  planes  flying  over 
the  United  States. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  United  States  is 
negotiating  with  Castro  and  has  worked 
out  this  deal  with  his  government. 
Otherwise,  how  could  the  administration 
know  such  U.S.  planes  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  hijacking  or  attack? 

How  can  we  possibly  expect  other  na- 
tions to  isolate  this  dictator  when  In  this 
instance  the  United  States  Is  working 
with  him  on  a  busine^-as-usual  basis. 
It  is  becoming  more  and  more  obvious 
that  we  do  not  mean  what  we  say  when 
we  ask  other  nations  to  quarantine  Cas- 
tro and  that  we  do  not  intend  to  do  so 
ourselves. 

I  renew  my  demand  to  the  State  De- 
partment that  we  ban  Cuban  planes  from 
flying  over  the  United  States  and  that  a 
complete  economic  and  political  quaran- 
tine of  Cuba  be  our  policy. 

I  also  call  upon  the  administration  to 
level  with  the  American  people  as  to  what 
deals  are  being  made  with  Castro  and 
who  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Cuba  with- 
out portfolio  is. 


SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  hour 
on  Monday  next  following  the  legislative 
program  of  the  day. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  object.  Mr.  Speaker. 


PARLIAMENTARY       INQUIRY       RE- 
GARDING   SPECIAL    ORDERS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  1  minute  to  direct  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  one  Member  of  this  Congress  has 
taken  it  upon  himself  to  exercise  his 
rights  In  objecting  to  special  orders,  I 
would  Like  to  inquire  whether  I  am  cor- 
rect in  assuming  that  a  Member  may 
introduce  a  resolution  to  address  the 
House  and  let  it  go  through  the  normal 
procedures  similar  to  those  for  any  other 
resolution  which  does  not  require  unani- 
mous consent? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rules  of  the  House  the  gentleman  Is 
permitted  to  Introduce  any  type  of  reso- 
lution at  any  time. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    I  thank  the  Speaker. 
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aid   to  the  Republic   erf  the  Philippines  foe      Department  of  JuaUce.  transmlttlna  ««,i 
the  hoapltallzatlon  of  certain  veterans:   and      of  r>rH«>r«  Ant^roH  in  /...-..-  , 1...,^  *.*^^''" 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  AspiNALL,  for  Thursday.  June  6, 
1963,  on  account  of  oflBcial  business. 

Mr.  Clausen  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arknds),  for  Wednesday  and  the  bal- 
ance of  this  week,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  HoRAN.  his  remarks  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  agriculture  appropri- 
ation bill,  and  to  include  tables  and 
other  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Wright  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Michel  to  include  In  his  remarks 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole  extraneous 
matter  including  tables  and  letters. 

Mr.  Nelsen  <at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ny- 
GAARD>  to  follow  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
HoEVEN  and  to  include  an  article. 

Mr.  McClory,  the  remarks  he  made  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  OsMERS. 

(The  following  Members  f^at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nygaard)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  PiRNlE. 

Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ALBERT!  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Staebler. 

Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Stratton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R  249  An  act  to  amend  section  832  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
an  extension   of   the  program  of  grants-ln- 


amount  of  $46,900,000  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  (H.  Doc.  No.  120):  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


hospitalization  of  certain  veterans;   and  of  orders  entered  In  cases  in  which  "thV 

H  R  53«e.  An    act    making    appropriations  thorlty  was  exerclsfcd  In  behalf  of  such  ali#  "* 

for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments,  pursuant  to  the  Immigration  and  Natlonlint' 

the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  cer-  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
tain  Independent  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  907.  A  message  from  the  President  of  tK 

ending  June  30.  1964.  and  for  other  purposes.  United  States,  transmitting  an  amendment 

to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1964  in  Uie 

BILLS    PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R.  249  An  act  to  amend  section  632  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
an  extension  of  the  program  of  grants-in-aid 
to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  the 
hospitalization  of  certain  veterans;  and 

Hit.  5366.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  cer- 
tain Independent  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  June  10,  1963,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

901.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  relative  to  reporting 
two  violations  of  subsection  (h) ,  pursuant  to 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  Sututes.  as 
amended  (31  US  C.  665  (1)  (2) ) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

902.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bUl  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 3081  a)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  as  It 
relates  to  the  grant  of  exclusive  rights  at  air- 
ports ";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

903.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  claims  against  the 
United  States  by  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  and  civilian  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States  for  damage  to.  or  loss  of. 
personal  property  Incident  to  their  service, 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

904.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  103  of  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  (65  Stat.  8).  as 
amended  (50  US  C  .  App.  sec  1213(a)  and 
sec.  1213(b)  )  to  extend  the  provisions  of  that 
act  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency";  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

905  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  the  orders  entered  In  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens  who  have  been  found  admissible  to 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

906  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration   and    Naturalization   Service.   U.S. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  6012.  A  bUl  to 
authorize  the  President  to  proclaim  regula- 
tions for  preventing  collisions  at  sea;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No  366) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agrlcult\ire 
H  R.  6196  A  bill  to  encourage  Increased  con- 
sumption of  cotton,  to  maintain  the  Income 
of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special  re- 
search program  designed  to  lower  costs  of 
production,  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  366).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  S.  969.  An  act  to  pro- 
vide medical  care  for  certain  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  retired  ships'  officers  and  crew 
members  and  their  dependents,  and  for 
other  purposes:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No  367).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  S  1036.  An  act  to 
amend  the  Inland  and  western  rivers  rules 
concerning  anchor  lights  and  fog  signals  re- 
quired In  special  anchorage  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
368).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  STEED;  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
H  R  6868  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1964.  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  369).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr     BLATNIK: 

H.R.  6844  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
the  sealing  off  of  certain  abandoned  coal 
mines  so  as  to  prevent  the  pollution  of 
waterways,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
-Jy    Mr     CLARK: 

H  R  6845.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  Judicial  re- 
view of  agency  orders  concerning  biological 
products:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By    Mr     DEI^NEY 

H  R  6846  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  regulate  the  manu- 
facture, compounding,  processing,  distribu- 
tion, and  possession  of  habit-forming  bar- 
biturate drugs,  and  of  amphetamine  and 
other  habit-forming  central  nervous  system 
stimulant  drugs;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  EDWARDS: 
H.R-  6847.  A  blU  to  create  foiu*  judicial 
districts  for  the  State  of  California,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  four  additional 
district  Judges  for  the  State  of  California, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINDLET: 
H.R.  6848.  A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain  products,  to  establish  a  cropland  re- 
tirement program,  and  for  other  pvirposes; 
to  the   Committee   on   Agriculture. 
By    Mr.   FINO: 
H.R-  6849.  A  bin  to  incorporate  the  Gold 
Star  Wives  of  America;    to   the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HALPERN: 
HR.  6850.  A  bin  to  prescribe  the  time  for 
elections    of    Sei-ators    and    Representatives 
In   Congress  and   for  choosing   the   electors 
of  President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By   Mr.   LEGGETT: 
Hit-  6861.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  71   of 
tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
enlisted  members  who  are  retired  from  the 
Armed  Forces  shall   be  entitled   to    10   per- 
cent   extra    retired    pay    for    extraordinary 
heroism  In  line  of  duty;   to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.  6852.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act   of    1936   In   order   to  require 
hearings  with  respect  to  loans  for  generating 
plants  and   electric   transmission   lines  and 
systems  and  to  change  the  rate  of  interest 
payable  on  such  loans,   and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
Mr.  SISK: 
HJl.  6853.  A    bin    to    create    four    Judicial 
districts  for  th«  State  of  California,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  four  additional 
district  Judges   for  the   State  of  California, 
snd  for   other   purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
HJl.  6854.  A  bin  to  amend  section   120  of 
title  23   of   the   United   States    Code   to   in- 
crease the  Federal  share  payable  to  certain 
States  on  account  of  Interstate  System  proj- 
ects; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HR  6855.  A  bin  to  amend   Utie  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  TUPPER: 
HJl.  6856.  A   bill   to   authorize   the   Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  Initiate  a  program  for 
the  conservation,  development,  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  Nation's  anadromous  fish  in  co- 
operation   with    the    several    States;    to    the 
Committee      on      Merchant      Marine      and 
Fisheries. 

ByMr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  6857.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  stabiliz- 
Ing  the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  Industry,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H  R,  6858.  A  bill  to  amend  section  411(a) 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  Increase 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensatlon  payable  to  widows  of  veterans 
dying  from  service-connected  disabilities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H  R.  6859.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inunlgra- 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act  to  make  the  de- 
portation provisions  thereof  Inapplicable  to 
any  alien  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
prior  to  his  14th  birthday  or  to  any  alien  who 
has  continuously  resided  In  the  United 
States  for  10  years  Immediately  following  his 
admlaslon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  6860  A  bill  to  amend  section  5{a) 
chapter  81  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  States  In  the  cost 


of  construction,  modernization,  additions 
and  improvements  of  buildings  of  State  sol- 
diers' homes  by  providing  grants  to  subsidize 
in  part  the  capital  outlay  cost;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  AlTain. 

HJl.  6861.  A  bni  to  amend  section  041  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
rate  of  $2.50  per  diem  for  each  veteran  of 
any  war  cared  for  in  a  State  home  who  re- 
quires intermediate  hospital  or  nursing  home 
care  In  homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  6862.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  commemora- 
tion of  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  customs  service,  and  of 
customs  employees  killed  In  enforcing  the 
customs  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  6863.  A  bill  to  extend  the  application 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  to  certain 
positions  in.  and  employees  of.  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  6864.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumers  In  order  to  sectire  within  the 
Federal  Government  effective  representation 
of  the  economic  interests  of  consumers;  to 
act  as  a  central  clearinghouse  In  Government 
for  consumer  complaints;  to  disseminate  in- 
formation to  consumers;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  6866.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumers  In  order  to  secure  within  the 
Federal  Government  effective  representation 
of  the  economic  Interests  of  consumers;  to 
act  as  a  central  clearinghouse  In  Govern- 
ment for  consumer  complaints;  to  dissemi- 
nate information  to  consimiers;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  SIBAL: 
H.R.  6866.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Congress  in  carrying  out  Its  func- 
tions by  establishing  a  science  advisory  staff 
in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  6867.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 

States    Code,    with    respect    to    payment    of 

Philippine  pensioners;  to  the  Committee  on 

Veterans'  Affairs. 

ByMr.  STEED: 
H.R.  6868.  A    bill    making    appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1964.  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  BEERMANN: 
H.R  6869.  A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain    production,    to    establish    a   cropland 
retirement  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  6870.  A  bill  to  provide  penalties  for 
certain    offenses    committed    in    connection 
with  highway  construction;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.R.  6871.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1034  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  where  the  taxpayer  or  his  spouse 
has  attained  the  age  of  65  no  gain  on  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  the  taxpayer's  home  wUl 
be  taxed  if  such  home  has  been  held  for  at 
least  10  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr  NYGAARD: 
HR.6872.  A  bin  to  continue  for  the  1964 
and  1965  crop>s  of  wheat  the  program  In  effect 
for  the  1963  crop  of  wheat;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agrlculttu-e. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York : 
H  R.  6873.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guam  to  authorize  a  public  au- 
thority to  undertake  urban  renewal  and 
housing  activities;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insiilar  Affairs. 


H.R.  6874.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1034  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  where  the  taxpayer  or  his  spouse 
has  attained  the  age  of  65  no  gain  on  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  the  taxpayer's  home  wUl  be 
taxed  If  such  home  has  been  held  for  at 
least  10  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  WILLIAMS: 

H.R.  6875.  A  bni  to  repeal  sections  332  and 
333   of  tlOe  10  of  the  United   States  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 

H  J.  Res.  462.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MARSH: 

H.J.  Res.  463.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
an  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan : 

H.  Con.  Res.  173.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing appreciation  to  certain  citizens  of 
Michigan  for  their  activities  in  planning  and 
working  for  the  proposed  World's  Pair  pro- 
posed to  be  held  In  Detroit,  Mich.,  In  1972; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  VINSON: 

H.  Res.  393.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  employ  two 
additional  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  BATES: 
HJl.  6876.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  0(f  Capt.  Wil- 
frid E.  Gelinas,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
HR.  6877.  A   Wll   for  the  relief  of  Sophie 
Yancopoulos;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  GILBERT: 
HJl.  6878.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  De- 
lores  A.  Lake  and  her  minor  grandson,  Oliver 
Lake;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By.  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  6879.  A  bni  for  the  renef  of  Shelomo 
Hendel:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  FINNEGAN: 
HR.  6880.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Karras;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
HR.  6881.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elpldlo 
and  Natlvldad  Damazo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OSTERTAG: 
HR  6882.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Ma- 
loney  Brothers  Nursery  Co..  Inc.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
HJl.  6883.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Eileen  G.  Foster;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  6884.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
F.  Ferrer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 
H.R.  6886.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Nlhal 
Fatma  Sarac  Reingard;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6886.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pris- 
clla  Padln  Kllgour;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California : 
H.R.  6887.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Gun- 
gor  Hlkmet  Demlrezer  SpUlar;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  6888.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
and  Dee  Tjlong;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
HJl.  6889.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sng  Ton 
Ho;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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The  laupiratioB  of  Memorial  Dnj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or  WX8T  vnoiNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  6,  1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vir^nla.  Mr. 
President,  on  Thursday  last  I  had  the 
privilege  of  giving  the  Memorial  Day  ad- 
dress at  Victor.  W.  Va. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Con- 

GRESSION.AL  RECORD,  aS  follOWS: 

Tke  Inspixation   or  Mxmoriai.  Dat 

(An  address  by  Senator  Robcxt  C.   Byrd   of 

West  Virginia) 

"There  Is  a  remembrance  of  the  dead,  to 
which  we  turn  even  for  the  charms  of  the 
living.  This  we  would  not  exchange  for  the 
■ong  of  pleasure,  or  the  burst  of  revelry  " 

These  words  of  the  American  poet.  Wash- 
ington Irving,  properly  reflect  the  attitude 
of  our  entire  Nation  on  Memorial  Day.  a  day 
on  which  we  honor  our  war  dead.  In  the 
stillness  of  the  spring  morning  we  deliber- 
ately turn  our  thoughts  back  to  our  fallen 
heroes.  We  relive  the  anguish  of  their  pass- 
ing from  us.  and  we  know  once  more  the 
pride  of  kinship  with  great  men  and  women. 
For  all  those  we  honor  today  were  great, 
in  spirit  as  well  as  in  deed,  and  we  draw 
close  to  them  once  again  In  order  to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  greatness  of  spirit  of  our 
Nation.  This  is  our  Memorial  Day.  a  tradi- 
tion nearly  a  hundred  years  old  In  these 
United  States. 

To  look  back  for  the  origin  of  Memorial 
Day  Is  like  seeking  the  source  of  a  mighty 
river,  fed  by  countless  tributaries  and  rivu- 
lets. Many  are  the  States  and  many  are 
the  towns  which  claim  the  honor  of  estab- 
lishing the  custom  we  are  observing  today. 
Of  course,  the  practice  of  honoring  the  war 
dead  annually  has  been  carried  out.  In  one 
form  or  another,  throughout  history.  But 
our  own  custom  Is  unique  In  that  It  had 
its  Inception  In  the  aftermath  of  a  bloody 
civil  war  that  all  but  tore  our  Nation  asunder. 
Memorial  Day  had  Its  beginning  In  a  num- 
ber of  southern  towas  where  groups  of  wom- 
en took  It  upon  themselves  to  keep  green  the 
memory  of  their  fallen  loved  ones  by  putting 
flowers  on  the  Confederate  soldiers'  graves, 
once  the  cannons  of  war  were  stilled  The 
women  of  Columbus.  Miss  ,  displayed  a  gen- 
erosity of  heart  by  decorating  the  Union 
dead  as  well  This  act  Is  said  to  have  In- 
spired the  New  York  State  lawyer.  Francis 
Miles  Finch,  to  write  his  famous  poem.  "The 
Blue  and  the  Gray." 

Published  In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  In  Sep- 
tember 1867.  the  poem  was  an  Immediate 
popular  success,  and  the  sentiment  It  stirred 
up  across  the  Nation  moved  Gen.  John  A. 
Logan,  first  commander  In  chief  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  to  Issue  a  general 
order  providing  for  nationwide  observance  of 
Decoration  Day.  as  It  was  originally  called, 
on  May  30.  1868.  This  date  was  chosen,  not 
as  a  significant  anniversary,  but  In  order 
that,  all  over  the  country,  there  might  be 
flowers  In  bloom  that  could  be  used  In  dec- 
orating the  graves. 

So.  from  this  modest  beginning,  from  this 
spontaneous  gathering  In  a  humble  church- 
yard,   on    the    part   of    a    few    neighborhood 


mothers  and  wives,  began  our  Memorial  Day. 
I  wonder  If  those  good  folk  could  possibly 
have  Imagined  how  many  times  In  the  fu- 
ture their  sons  and  their  sons'  sons  would 
hear  the  roar  of  cannon  again,  and  know  the 
anguish  of  battle,  the  hot  grip  of  pain,  the 
cold  hand  of  death. 

Could  they  foresee  San  Juan  Hill,  or  Ma- 
nila Bay?  Could  they  envision  the  savage 
battles  on  the  Marne.  the  shell-rocked 
forests  of  Argonne?  Could  they  compre- 
hend Pearl  Harbor.  Guadalcanal.  Iwo  Jlma. 
Okinawa?  Did  they.  In  their  Imagination, 
strew  flowers  on  the  frosty  hillsides  of  Pusan 
and  Inchon? 

Or  did  they,  like  most  people,  Imagine 
that  their  war  would  be  the  last  great  war. 
that  they  and  their  loved  ones  had  earned 
peace  on  earth  for  all  time,  for  all  hu- 
manity? 

Sadly  enough,  that  is  a  dream  that  Is  still 
unrealized.  For  us  the  cannons  have  roared 
loud  and  often  In  our  lifetime,  and  they 
are  roaring  still.  In  the  jungles  of  Vietnam 
today.  For  us  there  Is  yet  no  peace,  nor  can 
there  be  peace,  while  the  cause  of  freedom 
Is  still  unwon. 

Let  not  man  say,  because  the  war  goes 
on,  that  these  our  heroes  of  the  past  died 
In  vain,  that  theirs  was  a  lost  cause.  For 
every  flag  that  marks  a  soldier's  grave  Is  a 
signpost  in  the  path  that  leads  to  human 
Uber'y  Let  us  not  grieve  that  the  final 
peace  has  not  yet  been  won;  let  us  rejoice, 
rather,  for  the  opportunity  that  Is  ours  to 
bring  It  about. 

Our  men  In  uniform  stand  at  the  ready 
at  a  hundred  outposts  halfway  around  the 
world:  for  them  there  is  no  peace.  In  the 
frozen  wastes  of  the  Arctic,  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea.  In  the  eerie  loneliness  of  outer 
space.  In  foreign  lands  and  In  unfriendly 
climes,  our  men  In  uniform  are  never  out 
of  earshot  of  that  final  bugle  call  that  may 
bring  them  to  sacrifice. 

However  much  we  grieve  for  them,  and 
regret  the  sacrifices  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  make  In  defense  of  their  country 
and    its   cause,    let   us    be  of  good   cheer. 

Happiness  Ls  not  In  length  of  years,  nor  In 
ease  of  days,  but  Is  best  found  In  the  service 
of  one's  fellowmen.  In  such  service,  these 
men  and  women  we  honor  here  today  found 
their  fulfillment. 

Philosophers  of  all  time  tell  us  that  the 
greatness  of  a  man  Is  measured,  not  by  his 
wealth  or  lands  or  servants,  but  by  the 
esteem  of  his  countrymen  Surely  we  agree. 
A  man  who  has  given  nothing  of  his  life  to 
his  country,  to  his  city  or  community,  has 
not  lived  at  all.  In  the  meaningful  sense  of 
the  word.  A  man  who  has  perished  in  the 
service  of  his  nation,  whether  in  battle  with 
armed  foes,  or  while  fighting  crime,  disease, 
poverty,  ignorance,  or  any  other  social  enemy. 
Is  to  be  admired  and  envied  rather  than 
pitied:  for  such  a  man  has  truly  lived,  and 
lived  well.  Tliose  who  shrink  from  the  per- 
formance of  public  duty  are  mere  onlookers 
of  life,  pale  spectators  whose  character  has 
never  been  forged  In  the  heat  of  noble 
endeavor. 

Few  of  us  are  perfectly  noble  human  be- 
ings. We  have  our  little  weaknesses,  our 
self  indulgences,  our  moments  of  fear  and 
doubt.  The  virtue  that  Is  In  us  may  never 
come  to  light,  except  in  such  moments  when 
our  Nation  or  our  national  Ideals  are  chal- 
lenged and  we  are  called  upon  to  give  our  all 
for  the  cause  we  believe  In. 

It  h.is  been  said  that  great  crises  make 
great  men.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is 
true,  but  I  do  believe  that  when  we  are  ab- 
sorbed by  a  cause  greater  than  our  own  per- 
sonal ambitions,  when  the  good  of  others 
becomes  paramount  to  our  own  desires,  then 


pettiness  and  vanity  are  stripped  away  from 
our  character  and  we  live  In  the  soul.  Look 
at  the  honor  roll  of  those  who  hold  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  our  highest  decoration 
You  win  find  that  they  were  simple,  ordl 
nary  men.  undistinguished  from  their  nelsh" 
bors.  until  that  momentous  day  when  the 
crisis  of  battle  caused  them  to  soar  to  hernia 
heights  of  valor.  "^ 

It  is  by  surmounting  crises  that  we  have 
become  a  great  people.  Invigorated  by  the 
struggle  and  buoyed  by  a  common  hope 

What  is  our  common  hope?  There  was  a 
time  when  this  Nation  fought  a  war  in  the 
hope  that  It  would  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  I  know  there  are  some  who 
might  sneer  at  this  sentiment,  particularly 
In  the  light  of  subsequent  events.  But  I 
hold  that  it  Is  a  noble  thought,  and  one 
which  animated  the  bravest  hearts  in  our 
land:  some  of  these  we  honor  here  today 
M-ire  recently  we  fought  a  war  to  preserve 
our  freedom,  to  protect  our  land  from  in- 
vasion  Millions  of  brave  hearts  sprang  to 
the  defense  of  our  Nation :  and  some  of  these 
we  honor  here  today. 

Still  more  recently  we  engaged  in  a  war  to 
protect  freedom  from  being  trampled  under- 
foot thousands  of  miles  from  our  shores 
honoring  our  pledged  word,  our  sacred  bond! 
Some  of  the  brave  hearts  who  sleep  today 
gave  their  lives  In  that  struggle. 

And  some  of  us  may  ask.  why?  What 
have  we  to  do  with  freedom  In  Asia,  with 
the  Jungles  of  Vietnam,  with  the  walled  city 
of  Berlin?  The  answer  to  that  question  U 
that,  freedom  being  our  common  hope  and 
desire,  the  loss  of  freedom  anywhere  In  the 
world  Is  our  own,  our  personal  loss.  No  man 
lives  on  an  Island  In  this  day  and  age.  For 
we  have  come  to  live  In  a  shrinking  world, 
where  tyranny  Is  no  longer  Insulated  by 
time  and  space.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  Czar 
of  Russia  was  nothing  to  us,  for  the  crack  of 
his  whip  and  the  whine  of  his  bullets  could 
not  be  heard  across  a  continent  and  an 
ocean  But  the  modern  czar  of  the  Russians 
has  his  missiles  of  death  trained  on  our 
shores,  and  his  dogma  of  domination  aimed 
at  our  banners.  Every  friendly  nation  that 
Ls  swallowed  up  by  the  foe.  every  Inch  of 
land  that  It  trampled  under  his  Iron  heel 
diminishes  our  bastion  of  freedom;  we  have 
drawn  the  battle  line  and  we  must  not  re- 
treat At  any  momer.t  we  may  be  called  up- 
on once  again  to  defend  ourselves,  our  land. 
our  Ideals,  our  beliefs  and  our  heritage  of 
freedom,  with  all  of  our  strength  and  cour- 
age On  this  hallowed  soil,  remembering 
our  dead,  our  Rlorlous  past,  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  the  future 

In  the  frightening  shadow  of  the  atomic 
bomb;  under  the  threat  of  a  rain  of  death 
by  Inconceivably  fiendish  devices  of  war; 
amidst  the  hall  of  propaganda  that  menaces 
us  daily,  we  the  living  are  animated  by  the 
general  hope  that  human  reason  will  prevail 
over  unreason,  that  love  of  our  fellow  men 
will  prevail  over  hatred  and  envy,  that  free 
hearts  will  win  over  enslaved  and  soulless 
men. 

This  Is  our  hope,  and  our  challenge.  We 
take  our  example  from  the  men  and  women 
whose  graves  we  decorate  today.  These  flow- 
ers we  strew  over  them  are  a  symbol  of  that 
eternal  hope  in  the  human  breast:  that  men 
can.   and    will,    triumph   over   adversity. 

Our  presence  here  is  a  pledge  that  their 
efforts  will  not  be  forgotten,  that  their  cour- 
age and  determination  live  on,  that  their 
virtues  will  blossom  again  In  us.  In  our  sons 
and  daughters,  and  that  we  will  never  aban- 
don the  fight  for  peace  on  earth  and  freedom 
among  nations. 

On  this  Memorial  Day  of  1963  we  find  our 
country  faced  with  the  seemingly  Impossible 


task  of  defending  freedom  on  a  cold  war  bat- 
tlefront  that  encircles  the  globe.  If  we  stop 
to  ask  ourselves.  How  can  we  do  It?  Where 
shall  we  find  the  strength,  the  vigor  to  main- 
tain our  farflung  and  beleagured  outfKMts? — 
we  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes  and  our 
thoughts  on  those  fallen  heroes  we  honor 
with  this  ceremony.  For  our  strength  Is  not 
merely  our  own,  but  the  collective  and  accu- 
mulated strength  of  every  American  soldier 
who  lived  and  fought  before  us,  and  be- 
queathed us  his  unsullied  standard. 

If  in  time  of  peril  each  of  us  feels  In  his 
arms  the  strength  of  10.  that  strength  Is- 
sues from  the  shadowy  file  of  patriots  who 
paraded  into  battle  before  us.  10.  20,  50 — a 
hundred  years  ago  and  more.  Time  may  dim 
the  memory  of  their  Individual  faces,  but  the 
glory  of  their  deeds  will  ever  brighten  our 
lives  and  make  resolute  our  purpose. 

A  thing  of  beauty,  said  the  poet.  Is  a  Joy 
forever.  But  where  In  nature  or  in  art  will 
you  find  a  thing  of  beauty  to  compare  with 
the  act  of  supreme  courage  and  self-sacri- 
fice that  laid  these,  our  honored  dead,  In  the 
dust  at  our  feet?  An  act  of  duty  Is  all  they 
did,  but  who  has  ever  done  more? 


Pope  John  XXIII:    Man  of  the  Century 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    KEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6.  1963 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  6th  of 
June  is  remembered  in  history  as  the  day 
when  thousands  of  Allied  troops  stormed 
the  beaches  of  Normandy.  Today,  the 
6th  of  June  1963.  is  a  sad  occasion  for 
the  world;  John  XXIII.  the  Pope  of 
peace,  will  be  laid  to  rest  in  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Peter's.  A  day,  remembered  for 
an  act  of  war.  is  now  marked  by  the  in- 
terment of  a  man  of  peace. 

Guiseppe  Angelo  Roncalli  was  born 
in  the  small  village  of  Sotte  II  Monte 
in  the  midst  of  what  he  characterized  as 
"serene  poverty"  and  rose  to  become  the 
■fisher  of  men."  in  the  full  significance 
of  that  ancient  phrase. 

On  October  28.  1958.  he  appeared  on 
the  central  balcony  of  St.  Peter's  Ba- 
silica, the  new  F>opc.  assuming  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
under  the  name  of  John.  The  throng 
In  the  huge  .square  of  St.  Peter's  saluted 
the  new  pontiff,  unaware  that  this 
kindly  man.  called  John  the  good,  would 
emerge  as  the   "Man  of  the  Century." 

From  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Pope 
John  made  innovations  which  energized 
the  church  in  its  mission  of  salvation. 
With  the  gentility  of  a  benevolent  prince 
and  the  loving  heart  of  a  kindly  peasant, 
the  Pope  looked  to  other  religious  lead- 
ers of  the  world  and  extended  a  brotherly 
arm"Ut  Unum  Sint." 

Pope  John's  greatne.ss  became  appar- 
ent through  three  events — the  calling  of 
the  Ecumenical  Council  and  the  Ency- 
clicals 'Mater  et  Magistra"  and  "Pacem 
in  Terris."  The  spirit  of  brotherhood 
permeated  his  encyclicals,  stressing  the 
social  nature  of  man  and  his  dignity  as 
an  individual  to  be  loved  and  saved  re- 
gardless of  station. 

On  another  June  6th.  in  1940,  Pope 
John    warned    the    world,      Everything 


serves  to  demonstrate  that  in  the  sense 
of  true  world  peace  there  will  be  the 
gospel  or  we  will  return  to  bloodshed." 
Today,  those  words  bear  repeating  as 
war  continues  to  threaten  mankind  with 
annihilation. 

As  we  recall  the  beaches  of  Normandy, 
long  emptied  to  those  infantrymen  who 
gave  their  lives  for  freedom,  we  look  to 
the  chair  of  Peter,  now  emptied  of  that 
great  heart  which  beat  with  love  for  all 
mankind.  The  holy  father  was  truly, 
the  spiritual  father  of  all  humanity.  As 
his  children,  as  he  is  laid  to  rest,  it  re- 
mains for  us  to  work  in  his  image  and 
with  his  spirit — "Ut  Unum  Sint" — so  we 
may  be  remembered  as  men  of  this  cen- 
tury. 


Invasion  of  Normandy  Beaches 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6.  1963 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  19  years  ago  to  the  day  Allied 
forces  charged  ashore  on  the  beaches  of 
Normandy  to  open  the  final,  bloody  act 
of  World  War  n  in  Europe. 

The  decision  to  launch  this  massive  as- 
sault upon  Adolph  Hitler's  "Pestung 
Europe"  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of 
the  keys  to  victory  in  Europe.  The  de- 
cision, of  course,  was  made  by  Gren. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Supreme  Com- 
mander of  the  Allied  forces  in  Europe. 

It  was  not  an  easy  decision.  It  in- 
volved one  of  history's  great  risks.  Por 
if  the  invasion  failed  because  of  any  one 
of  a  number  of  factors — weather,  tides, 
supply  difficulties — the  war  could  have 
been  indefinitely  extended. 

The  risks  were  enormous.  Even  if  suc- 
cess were  guaranteed  the  loss  of  life  and 
equipment  would  be  staggering.  All  of 
these  things  were  among  those  which 
had  to  be  considered  by  General  Eisen- 
hower before  he  could  make  his  decision 
whether  or  not  to  move  on  occupied 
France  on  June  6,  1944. 

General  Eisenhower  faced  his  problem 
honestly  and  met  it  squarely,  fully  cogni- 
zant of  the  fact  of  what  failure  might 
mean  to  his  Nation,  his  men.  and  to  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  often  wondered 
how  the  war  in  Europe  would  have 
turned  out  if  the  decision  to  invade  on 
June  6  had  been  left  to  the  men  who 
today  comprise  the  advisers  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Would  the 
same  decisiveness  displayed  by  General 
Eisenhower  have  obtained?  Would  the 
invasion  have  taken  place  at  all? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  given  this  matter 
much  thought.  By  applying  the  reason- 
ing that  seems  current  today  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  strategy  in  the  cold  war 
I  believe  I  have  found  the  ai^swers  to 
these  questions. 

First  of  all,  had  the  Rostows  and  the 
Bundy's  and  the  Schlesingers  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 


in  June  1944,  the  American  people  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  told  that  the  Ger- 
man occupation  of  Prance  offered  no 
threats  to  the  security  of  the  free  world. 
It  would  have  been  p>ointed  out  that  the 
German  forces  in  occupied  Prance  were 
mainly  technicians;  that  they  were  be- 
ing gradually  withdrawn — although  not 
in  numbers  adequate  to  satisfy  our 
"hopes";  and  that  they  were  armed  only 
with  "defensive  weapons."  We  would 
hear  that  after  all,  the  enemy  was  still 
over  30  miles  away. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  State  De- 
partment ofiBcials  would  be  speaking 
knowledgeably  of  the  great  victories  the 
free  world  could  anticipate  as  the  result 
of  the  split  or  rift  between  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  This  rift,  we  would 
have  been  told,  offered  our  best  long- 
range  hope  for  victory,  or  rather,  for 
reaching  a  lasting  accommodation  with 
the  Axis  Powers. 

Another  line  which  would  be  fed  to 
us  on  the  homefront  would  have  been 
that  an  invasion  of  occupied  Frsince 
would  only  have  served  to  exacerbate  the 
tensions  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Nazis  and  could  conceivably  lead  to 
an  escalation  into  some  horrible  all-out 
war.  We  would  have  been  told  that  every 
effort  would  be  made  to  reach  an  accom- 
modation through  negotiation  and  that 
the  administration  would  wait  and  see 
what  happened,  all  the  while  hoping  for 
the  best.  Finally,  it  would  have  been 
said  that  Hitler,  having  achieved  so  much 
of  what  he  sought,  was  now  mellowing. 

Since  all  of  this  kind  of  talk  coming 
from  the  officials  of  the  United  States 
would  have  caused  grave  doubts  about 
the  sincerity  of  our  desire  to  win  the  war 
in  Europe  among  our  allies  we  could 
have  expected  General  de  Gaulle  and  his 
Free  French  forces  to  have  taken  mat- 
ters into  their  own  hands  and  to  have 
launched  surprise  exile  raids  against 
the  coast  of  occupied  Prance.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  not  be  too  much  of 
a  stretch  of  imagination  to  speculate 
that  the  United  States  would  then  have 
imposed  a  quarantine  against  such  exile 
raids. 

As  a  result  of  all  of  this  our  allies 
would  have  been  so  disturbed  that  the 
alliance  would  have  fallen  into  a  state 
of  disarray.  This  in  turn  would  have 
caused  us  to  seek  to  heal  this  disarray 
by  offering  our  allies  sort  of  a  limited 
partnership  in  a  joint  military  force 
which,  of  course,  would  have  remained 
under  our  exclusive  control  lest  some 
rightwing  extremist  like  Winston 
Churchill  among  our  allies  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  invade  Europe. 

At  home,  a  campaign  against  those 
extremists  who  would  have  the  United 
State  invade  Europe  would  have  been 
launched  and  the  administration  would 
have  branded  the  thinking  which  led  to 
such  opinions  as  unsophisticated. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  June  6  would 
have  come  and  gone.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
World  War  II  would  still  be  going  on 
today,  except  that  the  argument  over 
the  invasion  of  Prance  would  have  by 
now  become  the  argument  over  whether 
or  not  we  should  do  anything  to  evict 
the  Nazis  from  New  York  since  it  was  a 
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well-known  fact  that  they  were  armed 
only  with  defensiye  weapons. 

When  I  awake  from  this  sort  of  night- 
marish speculation.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fer- 
vently thank  Ood  that  it  was  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  who  commanded  our  forces 
in  June  1944  and  not  the  faculty  that 
today  directs  our  destinies.  And  I  whis- 
per to  myself  in  the  most  Impassioned 
manner,  "Oh.  how  I  miss  Ike." 


June  6 


1963 
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Retaits  of  1963  National  Issaet  Poll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  n.r.rNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATT'V'ES 

Thursday.  June  6.  1963 

Mr.  RUMSFEIX).  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month.  I  mailed  my  1963  National  Issues 
Poll  to  many  of  the  residents  of  the  Kith 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois.  The 
results    have    now    been    tabulated.     In 


addition  to  sending  a  copy  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  so  that  he 
will  have  the  benefit  of  knowing  the 
views  of  the  residents  of  this  preat  con- 
gressional district.  I  am  placing  the  fol- 
lowing tabulation  in  the  Record  for  the 
Interest  of  the  Members  of  Congress : 

Resitlts  or  1963  National  Issurs  Poll 

To  Residents  of  the  13th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois- 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  send  you  the  results  of 
the  1963  National  Issues  Pol!  Your  coop- 
eration and  that  of  the  over  19  000  residents 
of  the  13th  Conjrresslonal  District  who  (?ave 
the  time  and  thouRht  necessary  to  complete 
the  questionnaire  Is  deeply  appreciated.  I 
regret  that  It  lias  not  been  possible  to  ac- 
knowledge each  questionnaire  and  the  many 
accompanying  comments  Individually  so 
that  you  might  have  my  personal  word  of 
thanks. 

To  have  effective  representative  govern- 
ment. I  believe  that  those  who  are  repre- 
sented must  be  interested.  Informed,  and 
vocal.  Through  the  years  this  has  been  the 
trademark  of  the  13th  district.  Toward  this 
end.  a  questionnaire  is  well  worth  the 
time,  effort,  and  money.  If  it  Is  Informative. 


stimulates     discussion     and     thought 
points  up  areas  where  a  lack  of  Information 
possibly  exist*,   and,  equally  Important    en 
courages     commenta     and     Individual     com" 
munlcatlons    from   residents  of  the  district" 
I  feel  strontrlv  'hat  a  questionnaire  of  this 
type  must  be  objective  to  accomplish  its  sev 
eral    purj)oses.      Because    of    this   conviction* 
I  took  great  care  in  phrasing  the  questions 
In  the  hope  of  eliminating  any  tendency  to 
slant    or    lead    responses.     Prom    your   com 
menta.  It  would  seem  that  I  was.  for  the  most 
part,  successful. 

The  response  to  this  questionnaire  has  in 
dlcated  to  me  Uiat  1*  hiia  accomplished  Iti 
purpose.  While  the  responsibility  for  tny 
vote.  In  the  final  analysis  must  and  shouici 
remain  my  own.  I  hope  and  trust  that  you 
win  continue  to  write  as  the  Congress  pro- 
ceeds  through  this  sosalon  and  that  you  wllj 
call  upon  me  Lf  I  can  be  of  assLst^ince  in 
my  capacity  as  the  link  between  you  and 
your  Federal  Government  In  Washington 
D.C.  By  so  doing,  you  will  a-ssUt  me  in  pro- 
viding the  kind  of  representaUon  that  ih« 
13th  district  wanu  and  merits. 

With  my  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  RuMsrrLD, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Should  Coogrei*— 


1    The  PrwMent  has  submitted  a  $96  000. TOO  ^00  budjret  for  fiscal  year  19«4  providing  for  a  plsnned  dendt  of  $11  000  000  000 

(a)  Approve  the  budget  as  submitted.  «cce(>Unit  the  deOdt? .      •      . 

(b)  Cut  the  budget  leaving  a  smaller  deflcUT ','," 

(c)  Balance  the  bmigft?  '.'.'I  

Z  If  the  Federal  bwdeet  is  ctit.  it  shotild  be  done  in  the  area'of— * 

(m)  Defense,  military,  and  space  exi«ndllure«T 

(b)  Portion  a  dT 

(c)  Arrinilturr? "I""""!!!"""""""" " 

,    ^._    '^i  /^^  ^*  domestic  spendln;  proposak  such  as  maas'tartHUrowtatim*  medloureVDoi^^  

3.  ShouJd  ConireK  enact  a  tax  cut  ttus  y««r—  •.»~- 

(q)  Retrardless  of  the  size  of  the  dpflrit  It  may  create?. 

(b)  Only  If  a  relatively  smaU  deficit  wiU  r««iltT Ill 

(e)  Only  i/tbe  budget  is  balanced' ,.      _  ^ *" 

4.  With  respect  to  tax  reform,  <lo  >ou  favor  limiting  deduction*^  * " ' 

<a)  For  the  total  o(  such  items  as  SUte  and  local  taxes,  mortgafe  Interest,  and  charitahle  contributions  to  the  portion  over  5  Percent  of 

a«ljustcd  itrofls  Income' ' 

(h)  To  only  that  portion  of  medical  and  dru«  expensas  over  4  l>er«nto?  adjusted  jiwiiit-omeT " 

(c)  For  medical  expenses  (or  persons  over  83  and  eUmlnatlng  the  1  i^enxnt  of  adjusted  gnea  Ineomriliidtatlon  fcr'iii^xTieMe  dedoe^' 


Percent 


Yes 


«.8 
42.8 
68.0 

28.5 
81  0 
714 
M.0 

12  0 
33.6 

12.  8 


No 


M  3 

40..^ 
Sl.« 

41.4 
8.2 
0.4 

ia3 

76.  .'S 
6.V2 
37  1 


tionsT 


10 


2-  «^^*^  '^  Federal  OoyernmentconUnue  present  aitricultural  progriiM'a'9M'<»rt'w;466,'di».«»  

6.  Vi  1th  respect  to  Federal  aid  to  education,  do  you  favor- 

fa)  Scholarships  for  higher  education? 

(b)  Aid  for  construction  of  public  primary  and  secondary  schoolsV.IIlIllIllllIlllHim 

(c)  Aid  for  .-onstruction  of  |  rival e  primary  and  secondary  ithools? I-"""!""!""!        ™  ' 

(d)  Aid  for  construction  of  college  academic  facilities* """"""  *  

(e)  Income  tax  deductions  for  higher  education  ext'«'nses? '.'."'.'.['."'. " 

7.  Should  the  Fe<ieral  tiovernnient  provide  .some  type  of  niedical'expeii*  aid'to'peniona'ow  fisr'lf 

(a)   Expanding  Kerr-Mills  profiams  (based  on  ne««l.  administered  by  States  with  Federal-State  funds— operative  in  lUinob  and  28 

^  uhtcs^ ..-..--..__,_.,_.. ...__._.._.... ., .... 

fb)   Emicting  King-Anderson  bill  (niwnc«>d  by  increaawVwdjU'-security'ta^wLiil^iVloVe" 
^L    *ri   ^"'-^'"^  '*"*  '""  'permits  tax  rcluction  up  to  $1.'>0  per  year  for  cost.s  of  purchasing  private  health  lasurance)? 

8.  Should  the  Civil  lUgtits  Commis.sion  be  made  permanent? 

VI  With  respect  to  labor  legislation,  do  you  favor —  " 

(a)  Applying  the  prtnciple  of  the  antttnist  taws  to  labor  unions? 

(b)  A  35-hour  we»-k  with  time  an<l  a  half  for  overtime' III.."'""        

(c)  Requiring  'ecret  bjillol  of  mcml)ors  fefore  union  calls  a  sirVnT."^""""'"'"'"""""" 

With  respect  to  commuter  transfwrtatlon,  should —  " ' * " *" 

(a)  The  Federal  Oovemment  provide  tax  ooneessionsand  »)ond  guarantees  for  urban  transit  carriers  (lansiche  bill)? 

(b)  The  Federal  Ooverament  establish  a  program  ($500,000,000  In  grants)  to  Improve  urlian  mass  transportation  fadiltlesT 

(c)  t>tate  and  local  governments  and  private  onti-rprlae  develop  and  Improve  urban  transportation  without  Fe<ler«l  aid? 

11.  Shoald  forel'/n  aid  programs  for  developlne  nations  he—  

(a)  Approved  as  requested  by  the  Pn-sldent  (cost  $4,500.000.000)? „  .  . 

(b)  Continued  but  reduced  jubstuntially? ..^ ' 

(c)  Discontinne<l  compIetelV _ ""  

12.  Do  you  favor  U..'*.  diplomaUc  recoRnitlon  of  Conununlst  China?  "11""""""'"! * *" * 

13.  With  respect  to  Cuba,  do  you  favor—  •--•-- — 

(a)  leaving  Cuba  communlstii  If  It  poses  no  military  threat  to  the  United  States' „ 

(b)  Requesting  multilateral  ecoDoniU'restrlction.s  on  Cuba?. .      .       ""     " JJ ' 

(c)  Denying  foreign  aid  to  thosi-  nations  trading  *Ub  Cuba? 1.™1"1"1111"  Ull'll "    

(d)  A  complete  n^lltary  blockade  of  Cuba '' .  II_    [^  ™ 

<e)  Military  action  against  Cuba' '".llll"""    '" 

Do  you  supimrt  the  u.se  of  force  by  the  L'.N.  in  wx)rid  trouble  spot8"?.lIlIIIIlII™Il™llIIIIII™™"l""lIIII 'II" 

With  re.spect  to  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  should  the  Inlted  States—  **  * 

(a)  Taife  steps  unilaterally  to  diacontlntie  noelear  t»-»tlng' 

(b)  Continiw  to  work  toward  a  test  ban  treaty  with  Ruasia' ."""      """"""! """"""""" ^, 

(cj  Prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  additional  nations? . II1_I — ......^™....^.. . 


14. 
IS. 


No 
opinion 


12.0 

fi7.8 

19.7 

52.1 

33.0 

40.0 

7.2 

83.3 

40.5 

37.7 

31.2 

54.8 

11. 0 

73.2 

30.7 

53.2 

73.  .'5 

18.3 

4S.7 

25.3 

35.0 

28.8 

14  4 

S3  4 

410 

21   5 

34.0 

27  3 

Hxn 

S.2 

0.4 

74.7 

tSKC 

3.1 

36.0 

49.7 

14.0 

MO 

71  9 

11.7 

10  4 

80.7 

6(t.8 

22.5 

1«.0 

71  2 

17.7 

73.2 

10.4 

SO  1 

74.8 

7.0 

73,5 

11.0 

43.2 

30.0 

24.0 

47.5 

64.8 

au.3 

21.0 

57.7 

T7.2 

12.8 

67.3 

ia8 

SO 
7  7 
05 

3ai 

10  g 
171 
151 

lfl« 

11  i 
101 


IflLl 

28.2 

27  1 
0.J 

11.8 
14.0 
15.8 
16.1 
8.2 
3«.0 

35  1 
32.2 
MS 

38.7 

9.2 
150 

a3 

24  3 
22  0 
16.4 

8.0 

&7 
11  9 
01 

21.5 
18  2 
15.5 
26.8 

28  5 
14.0 

21.3 
10  0 

21.9 


16.  Pl<Mire  rank  by  number  these  problems 
by  order  of  Importance  to  the  United  States: 

(1)    Maintaining    stron;    military /nucls 
dtterrents. 


( 2 )  Balancing  the  budget. 

(3)  Communist      subversion      In      L&Un 
America. 

^4)    Unempioyment. 


(5)  Stopping  nuclear  arms  race. 

(Oi  Kducatlon 

(7)  CtvU  rights  enforcement. 

(8)  Otiier — Population  explosion. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6,  1963 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Speaker,  soon  after  the  sun  had  set  over 
St.  Peter's  Square  while  many  thousands 
watched  and  the  rest  of  the  world  waited, 
the  word  came  that  the  beloved  pontiff. 
Pope  John  XXIII  had  passed  to  his 
eternal  reward.  Many  of  those  assem- 
bled— as  did  others  in  other  parts  of 
the  world — unashamedly  wept.  Now  the 
entire  world  kneels  in  abject  sorrow  to 
mark  the  passing  of  "the  Pope  of  Peace 
and  Good  Will."  and  history  will  forever 
record  his  noble  and  untiring  efforts  to 
create  world  peace  and  good  will  among 
all  men,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

Born  Angelo  Giuseppe  Roncalll.  in 
humble  surroundings  and  of  peasant 
parents  who  tilled  the  soil  to  eke  out 
a  bare  living  in  the  little  known  hamlet 
of  Sotto  il  Monte,  he  too  labored  in  the 
fields  before  he  received  the  call  to  serve 
his  Church.  Despite  all  the  splender  of 
the  Papacy  in  Rome,  he  will  always  be 
remembered  for  his  deep  and  sincere 
humility  that  touched  all  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  in  his  presence.  He 
was  a  pastoral  Pope — warm,  humble, 
extremely  contemporary  and  always  op- 
timistic with  a  bright  outlook  for  the 
future.  The  260th  successor  to  St.  Peter 
as  the  spiritual  leader  of  a  universal 
Church  exceeding  550  million  faithful, 
this  great  Vicar  of  Christ  on  Earth,  was 
heard  to  exclaim  on  the  first  anniversary 
of  his  coronation.  "One  who  is  Pope  at 
78  years  does  not  have  a  great  future." 
Even  then,  his  great  imj^act  on  the  world 
was  beginning  to  take  shape. 

Pope  John  XXIII  was  the  greatest 
moral  force  in  modem  history  He  not 
only  vitalized  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
created  a  tremendous  measure  of  good 
will  among  non-Catholics  throughout 
the  world.  His  convening  of  the  Ecu- 
menical Council  la.'^t  fall  in  Rome  had  for 
one  of  its  principal  purposes  the  begin- 
ning of  closer  relations  with  the  Protes- 
tant world.  It  was  the  most  significant 
move  in  that  direction  taken  for  several 
centuries.  Time  and  the  continuation 
of  the  work  of  the  Ecumenical  Council 
will  determine  the  strength  of  the  foun- 
dation that  was  laid  by  the  late  beloved 
pontiff 

The  diplomatic  skill  Pope  John  XXIII 
exhibited  during  his  short  reign  of  5 
years  was  not  an  accomplishment  ac- 
quired in  his  laU'st  years.  Subsequent 
to  his  effective  work  with  the  Orthodox 
Church  in  the  Balkans,  he  was  to  show 
skillful  and  masterful  diplomatic  and 
political  acumen  in  those  days  when 
Pans  was  rising  from  the  ashes  of  hu- 
miliation to  a  new  liberation.  His  bril- 
liant and  bold  encyclical  "Pacem  in 
Terris,'  or  Peace  on  Earth."  was  a 
historical  document  that  had  a  forceful 
impact  on  the  civilized  world  and  en- 


deared this  Pope  to  peoples  of  all  faiths. 
In  this  encyclical,  Pope  John  XXIII  re- 
appraised the  Communist  world  as  a 
period  of  troubled  transition — a  move- 
ment in  history  based  upon  a  false  phi- 
losophy— that  eventually  will  be  subject 
to  profound  changes.  This  message  ad- 
dressed not  only  to  Catholics  but  to  men 
of  good  will  all  over  the  world  gave  re- 
newed faith  to  the  oppressed.  This,  to- 
gether with  his  encyclical.  "Mater  et 
Magistra.  "  or  "Mother  and  Teacher," 
which  was  directed  to  the  more  prosper- 
ous to  help  the  undeveloped,  to  share  the 
abundant  with  those  in  poverty,  hunger. 
misery,  and  despair.  It  was  a  forthright 
and  historical  document  that  enunciated 
an  ancient  philosophy  of  Jesus  Christ 
that  we  are  all  our  brothers'  keepers,  and 
one  that  focused  attention  on  the  vital 
social  problems  of  the  present  day. 

The  deceased  pontiff  not  only  preached 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  He  also  prac- 
ticed it  throughout  his  life.  Likened  to 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  his  predecessor  by  almost 
a  century  who  immediately  upon  his  elec- 
tion as  pontiff  started  working  for  the 
liberation  of  German  Cathohcs  who  were 
suffering  under  Bismarck's  repressive 
legislation.  Pope  John  XXIII  made  his- 
tory in  his  efforts  to  keep  alive  the  spirit 
of  human  courage  among  the  oppressed 
people  of  the  world.  As  Angelo  Cardinal 
Roncalli,  he  materially  aided  in  the  res- 
cue and  survival  of  thousands  of  Jews 
from  the  mad  and  sadistic  oppression  of 
Hitler  and  his  Fascist  cohorts  during  the 
"World  War  II  period.  For  these  efforts, 
he  earned  the  undying  gratitude  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  Israel  and  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

One  of  his  crowning  glories  in  the 
practice  of  brotherhood  came  when  he 
named  the  Catholic  Church's  first  Af- 
rican. Japanese,  and  Philippine  cardinals 
as  princes  of  the  church.  With  the  is- 
suance of  his  two  famous  encyclicals  and 
his  unprecedented  move  to  establish  re- 
lations between  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  religion  removed  from  the  church, 
Pope  John  XXIII  has  left  an  indelible 
impression  upon  all  the  world— one  that 
surpasses  the  achievements  of  any  other 
modern  pontiff. 


Pope  John  XXIII 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NEIL  STAEBLER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6.  1963 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pope 
John  XXin  was  a  leader  of  his  church 
and  of  all  mankind.  Few  people  in 
modern  times  have  contributed  more 
deeply  to  world  understanding  and  to  a 
recognition  of  the  significance  of  the 
common  humanity  which  we  share. 

Regardless  of  religion,  nation,  or 
philosophic  outlook,  we  pay  tribute  to 
him  and  his  great  and  kindly  works. 


Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Donglat  Dillon, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  Present- 
ing Lifesaving  Awards  During  Cere- 
monies  at  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Re- 
ceiving Center,  Cape  May,  NJ.,  May 
16,  1963 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  W.  GLENN 

OF    NEW     JEESET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1963 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Cape  May 
Coast  Guard  Receiving  Station  at  Cape 
May,  N.J.,  which  is  in  my  Second  Con- 
gressional District,  along  with  the  Hon- 
orable Douglas  Dillon.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasui-y,  Admiral  Roland,  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  and 
Hon.  James  A.  Reed,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  for  the  purpose  of 
awarding  lifesaving  medals  to  three 
coastguardsmen  for  a  heroic  rescue  in 
the  course  of  their  duty. 

After  witnessing  a  very  fine  review  of 
the  graduating  class.  Secretary  Dillon 
made  a  commendable  address  in  connec- 
tion with  the  awarding  of  the  medals, 
and  it  is  my  privilege  to  Insert  his  ad- 
dress, which  points  out  the  value  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Training  Station,  and 
acknowledges  the  great  debt  of  gratitude 
which  citizens  of  our  Nation  have  to  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  for  the  performance  of 
its  duty  during  peace  and  war. 

Secretary  Dillon's  remarks  follow: 
Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Douglas  Dillon, 
.Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  Present- 
ing Lifesaving  Awards  During  Ceremonies 
AT  THE  U.S  Coast  Guard  RECEmNc  Center, 
C.^PE  May.  N.J..  May  16.  1963 

Admiral  Roland,  Commander  Waters,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  and  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard  recruit  training  class,  I  have  been 
looking  forward  to  this  visit  ever  since  I 
assumed  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
more  than  2  years  ago.  From  this  center 
comes  a  steady  stream  of  highly  trained  men 
who  have  made  the  name  US.  Coast  Guard 
known  and  respected  the  world  over.  It  is 
fitting,  therefore,  that  Cape  May  should  be 
the  setting  for  todays  ceremony,  in  which 
we  are  proud  to  honor  three  very  brave  men 
who  displayed  the  greatest  valor  in  risking 
their  lives  to  .save  others.  For  in  recogniz- 
ing their  heroism,  we  also  pny  tribute  to 
other  brave  men  who  received  their  training 
here. 

One  of  the  men  we  honor  today,  John  C. 
Webb,  boatswain's  mate,  first  class,  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  past  Twice  pre- 
viously, in  1961,  he  was  awarded  the  Coast 
Guard  Commendation  Medal  for  heroic 
action  in  the  performance  of  duty.  Today, 
he  receives  thi.s  third  award,  the  Gold  Life- 
saving  Medal,  for  outstanding  heroism  in 
making  a  most  perilous  rescue. 

His  companions,  Anthony  Duane  Lloyd, 
engineman,  third  class,  and  Ray  Dwayne 
Duerre,  seaman,  are  to  receive  Silver  Life- 
saving  Medals  for  their  heroic  parts  in  the 
same  rescue  All  three  have  brought  great 
credit,  not  only  to  themselves  and  their 
families,  but  also  to  the  historic  service  they 
so  ably  represent.  They  provide  you  gradu- 
ates of  the  trainUig  class  who  are  about  to 
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UUca  four  pUoes  In  the  OooAt  Ouard  with 
an  Inspiring  example. 

Today's  oarcmony  la  unusual.  The  lAte- 
savlng  Medal  Is  rareiy  awarded  to  coast- 
guardsmen,  since  exposure  to  great  personal 
risk  Is  consldared  part  of  a  coast  fuards- 
man  s  asal^nmeot.  TUe  men  who  brave 
angry  seas  and  screaming  galea  to  aid  dis- 
tressed ships  and  persons  expect  no  special 
recognition.  They  are  dedicated  men  who 
think  of  themselves  as  professionals  Only 
action  of  the  greatest  personal  daring.  In- 
volving disregard  for  personal  safety.  Justi- 
fies the  award  of  the  Lifesavlng  Medal  to 
coast  guardsmen.  These  conditions  were 
amply  met   oy  the  men  we  honor  today. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  Into  the  details 
of  the  rescue  In  which  these  men  partici- 
pated. The  citations  accompanying  the 
medals  will  speak  for  themselves. 

While  this  day  has  been  set  aside  to  honor 
three  brave  men.  Its  sigxuflcance  goes  far  be- 
yond that.  In  a  very  real  sense,  we  are  pay- 
ing tribute  to  this  small,  but  great  service 
of  some  30.000  officers  and  enlisted  men  In 
which  they  were  trained  to  respond  so  mag- 
nificently to  the  challenge  of  danger.  Cour- 
age and  humanity  lie  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  Coast  Guard's  mission.  It  has  been  that 
way  from  the  very  beginning,  when  the  first 
small  cutters  sailed  bravely  off  to  fight  Na- 
poleon's numerically  superior  navy. 

In  risking  their  lives  to  save  others,  these 
men  exemplify  that  humanitarian  concern 
for  life  which  motivates  the  Coast  Guard. 
More  than  any  other  service,  the  Coast  Guard 
gives  active  meaning  to  the  high  Ideal  of  self 
sacrifice  which  Is  at  the  core  of  our  religious 
beliefs.  In  times  so  given  to  developing 
means  of  mass  destruction,  the  Coast  Guard 
provides  an  Inspiring  example  to  all  man- 
kind as  It  goes  about  Its  task  of  preserving 
life. 

Gentlemen,  I  congratulate  each  of  you, 
your  families  and  your  officers  on  this  happy 
occasion.  I  congfratulate  also  the  graduates 
of  this  recruit  training  company.  The  good 
wishes  of  all  Americana  go  with  you.  May 
you  all  have  long  and  fruitful  careers  In  the 
service  of  your  country. 


June  6 


Anneniaa  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6.  1963 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  May 
28,  1963.  was  the  45th  anniversary  of 
Armenian  Independence  Day.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  heroic  deeds  of  the 
Armenian  people  in  becoming  the  first 
democratic  nation  in  Asia  Minor  to  be 
allied  to  the  West,  and  I  salute  their 
bravery  during  World  War  I. 

We  are  indeed  indebted  for  their 
efforts  in  World  War  I.  and  for  their  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  Allied  victory. 

Although  an  independent  nation  for 
only  2  years,  the  Armenian  people  were 
nevertheless  able  to  create  an  eflfective 
government  out  of  chaos.  The  Arme- 
nian nation  was  recognized  by  a  number 
of  countries  and  sent  a  delegation  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 
The  history  of  the  Armenian  people 
since  ancient  times  has  been  filled  with 
amazing  courage  in  their  attempts  to 
preserve  their  rights  and  freedom.  Even 
in  the  face  of  Soviet  conquest  in  1920. 


the  Armenian  people  fought  valiantly  to 
retain  their  independence. 

In  this  year's  celebration  of  Armenian 
Independence  Day.  we  want  Armenians 
in  this  country  and  all  over  the  world  to 
know  our  heartfe't  gratitude  for  their 
past  heroic  deeds  and  our  hope  that 
.someday  they  too  will  once  again  be  a 
free  democratic  nation,  and  will  be  deliv- 
ered from  under  the  heel  of  the  Com- 
munist conqueror. 


Baildiag  a  Stairway  to  the  Stars 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OP    WEST    VraCTNlA 

IN  THE  SENATE   OF  THE  UNTFED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  6.  1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  June  1  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  speaking  before  the  Alumni  of  Con- 
cord College,  at  Athens.  W.  Va.  In  com- 
menting on  the  important  role  the 
schoolteacher  has  come  to  play  in  our 
society.  I  pointed  out  that  the  success 
of  our  adventures  in  outer  space  depends 
on  broadening  our  educational  base. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  in  honor- 
ing the  achievements  of  our  astronauts, 
such  as  Major  Cooper,  we  should  reserve 
some  additional  praise  for  the  colleges 
and  teachers  of  our  Nation  who  provide 
the  basic  academic  training  that  makes 
our  space  flights  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Building  a  Staikwat  to  the  Stabs 

(An  Address  by  Senator  Robert  C.  Bted,  of 
West  Virginia) 

It  was  the  American  poet-phllosopher. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  said,  "The  true 
test  of  civilization  Is,  not  the  census,  nor  the 
size  of  cities,  nor  the  crops,  but  the  kind  of 
man  that  the  country  turns  out." 

If  Emerson  had  lived  In  our  day,  perhaps 
he  would  have  been  moved  to  say.  Instead, 
the  "kind  of  man  that  our  colleges  turn  out." 
For  our  Nation  Is  coming  to  depend  more  and 
more  on  the  college  graduate,  not  merely 
for  leadership  In  our  society,  but  also  as  a 
responsive  citizen  intelligently  aware  of  the 
world  we  are  living  In  and  Its  myriad  com- 
plicated problems. 

There  was  a  time  when  you  young  gradu- 
ates here  today  would  have  been  part  of  a 
small  minority  of  college  educated  persons 
in  our  country.  That  Is  no  longer  true.  The 
ranks  of  college  graduates  now  number  In 
the  minions.  This  spring  some  441.000  more 
will  receive  their  sheepskins.  By  1970  It  Is 
expected  that  some  7  million  students  will 
be  attending  college. 

What  these  figures  mean  to  you,  to  all 
of  us?  They  mean  that  a  college  degree, 
by  Itself.  Is  no  longer  a  mark  o*  special 
distinction.  What  counts  now  Is  what  you 
have  done  with  your  4  years  of  college,  and 
what  these  4  years  have  done  for  you.  what 
kind  of  man  or  woman  you  have  become, 
now  that  your  long  years  of  learning  have 
come  to  an  end — or  at  least  to  a  pause. 

The  human  being  begins  to  learn  some- 
thing the  moment  he  is  born.  His  parents 
and  his  family  are  his  first  teachers,  his 
nursery    is    his    first    classroom.     But    very 


soon   these   gWe  way   to  the   formal  school 
room,    to    the    professional    teacher.     Por    lo 
years   he  labors  to   master  the  basic  knowi 
edge   of   his   society.     In   these    12   years  hi 
learns   what    it   has   taken    the   human  race 
centuries  upon  centuries  to  learn. 

Consider  the  enormous  and  confusing  wej. 
ter  of  facts  that  has  accumulated  In  this 
time.  Consider  the  task  of  a  student  try- 
ing to  piece  this  Information  together  for 
himself,  wlUiout  the  aid  of  a  tocher  a 
dozen  lifetimes  would  not  be  sufflrlent  for 
the  task.  That  gives  us  some  Idea  of  the 
Importance  of  the  teacher  and  the  college  in 
our  society.  The  more  advanced  and  compii 
cated  our  society  becomes,  the  more  Impor' 
tant  will  be  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  giy'. 
Ing  shape  to  the  curricula  of  our  colleges 
We  can  see  how  truly  creative  the  role  of 
the  teacher  can  be.  Those  who  shape  his- 
tory are  equally  as  Important  as  those  who 
make  it. 

In  addition  to  the  12  years  of  basic  learn- 
ing, our  educational  system  offers  an  ad- 
ditional 4  or  more  years  to  those  students 
who  are  capable  of  going  on.  The  college 
student  has  the  opportunity  to  do  more 
than  absorb  the  knowledge  of  the  past;  he 
can  equip  himself  to  add  to  the  store  of 
human  understanding;  he  can  participate 
In  the  advancement  of  human  society. 

Ever  since  human  beings  found  themselves 
on  this  earth,  they  have  been  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  learning  or  expiring.  Animals 
adapt  by  growing  heavy  fur,  long  necks,  sharp 
teeth,  etc.  It  is  a  limited  kind  of  adapu- 
tlon.  Human  beings,  on  the  other  hand, 
adapt  by  extending,  not  our  necks,  but  our 
intelligence.  We  have  the  power  not  only  to 
alter  our  environment,  but  to  change  our 
conception  of  the  world   about  us. 

Education  gives  us  the  power  to  do  both  of 
these  things  If  It  Is  our  ambition  to  alter 
the  face  of  the  earth,  to  build  bridges,  erect 
skyscrapers,  we  can  educate  ourselves  in 
that  direction.  If  we  want  to  divert  rivers, 
fly  over  oceans,  level  mountains,  we  can  edu- 
cate ourselves  to  do  that,  too.  We  can  learn 
to  deal  with  things. 

We  can  also  learn  to  deal  with  Ideas.  We 
can  learn  to  examine  our  beliefs,  our  con- 
cepts, our  habits  of  thought,  and  we  can 
reallne  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  for 
greater  human  happiness.  That  Is  one  of 
the  Important  roles  of  the  teacher. 

To  survive  in  this  world  we  need  to  be 
capable  of  earning  a  living.  To  be  happy, 
we  need  to  be  able  to  deal  successfully  vrtth 
thoughts,  as  well  as  things.  We  need  to 
have  healthy,  sound,  clear-cut  beliefs  about 
the  world  we  live  In,  about  our  relations  with 
other  people,  about  our  work,  our  com- 
munity,  our  town,  our  Nation.  Over  the 
centuries  of  human  history  certain  basic 
Ideas  have  been  found  to  be  the  building 
blocks  of  a  healthy  society.  A  sound  educa- 
tion can  build  these  Ideas  into  our  character, 
can  provide  us  with  a  bulwark  against  ad- 
versity, a  comfort  for  pain,  an  antidote  for 
despair.  An  educated  mind,  to  my  way  of 
thinking.  Is  a  cheerful  mine:  a  mind  that 
never  loses  sight  of  hope.  No  harm  can 
come  to  a  good  man.  In  this  world  or  the 
next,  said  the  philosopher  Socrates,  who 
died  in  martyrdom  as  cheerfully  as  he  had 
lived.  A  wealth  of  sturdy,  sustaining  Ideas 
such  as  this  Is  one  of  the  bounties  of  a 
good  education 

In  this  respect.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
role  of  the  teacher  is  an  especially  Impor- 
tant one.  We  are  continually  Improving  our 
school  buildings,  our  laboratories,  our  books, 
our  technical  facilities  for  teaching,  but  in 
the  long  run  the  crucial  point  in  education 
is  that  point  where  student  contacts  teacher. 
Recent  studies  have  shown  us  that  such 
media  as  television,  while  they  broaden  the 
learning  audience,  are  no  match  for  the 
actual  contact  between  teacher  and  student 
that  is  made  In  the  classroom. 
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After  all.  the  student  Is  a  human  being,  a 
living  creature:  he  Is  not  a  mechanical  robot 
Into  whom  Information  Is  being  fed  auto- 
matically. His  rate  of  learning,  his  grasp  of 
new  material,  depends  very  largely  on  the 
kind  of  person  who  is  presenting  this  ma- 
terial— on  his  teacher.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
better  educated  citizenry,  we  must  first  have 
teacliers  who  are  dedicated  to,  and  inspired 
by,  the  historic  task  of  enlarging  human 
mentality. 

This  task  has  become  especially  Important 
In  our  time,  when  our  whole  way  of  life  is 
being  affected  by  a  technological  revolution. 
The  sum  total  of  the  technological  revolu- 
tion Is  that  everything  happens  faster.  We 
fly  through  the  air  with  the  speed  of  sound, 
we  build  automobiles  In  a  matter  of  minutes, 
we  solve  incredibly  complicated  problems  In 
fractions  of  a  second. 

To  live,  to  sxirvlve  in  an  envlrorunent  where 
everything  happens  so  fast  requires  a  greater 
mental  agility  than  ever  before.  Our  world 
Is  becoming  something  like  the  Instrument 
panel  in  the  control  cabin  of  a  Jet  airplane. 
To  anyone  entering  such  a  cabin  for  the  first 
time,  it  seems  incredible  that  the  pilots  can 
respond  correctly  and  surely  to  so  many  dif- 
ferent signals,  involving  such  complicated 
mechanisms. 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  training — edu- 
cation. Our  marvelous  technological  devel- 
opments, otir  filghts  into  outer  space,  have 
demonstrated  that  there  is  virtually  no  limit 
to  the  development  of  the  human  mind.  To- 
day the  moon  is  within  range,  tomorrow  the 
stars — after  that,  who  knows?  Human 
knowledge  is  a  pyramid  whose  topmost  point 
stretches  in  infinity. 

The  moon  will  be  reached  in  our  time, 
although  none  of  us  here  may  make  the 
flight.  But  I  would  be  surprised  if  some  of 
you  here  who  are  teachers  had  no  share  in 
making  It  possible.  Scientists  and  engi- 
neers produce  the  rockets  and  the  capsule 
that  flies  Into  space.  But  who  develops  the 
mind  of  the  astronaut,  and  his  co-workers? 
That  is  the  Job  of  the  teacher,  of  education. 
That  pyramid  of  knowledge  I  spoke  of  rests 
upon  a  base  of  solid,  fundamental  learning 
which  makes  all  of  our  splendid  achievements 
possible.  Cut  away  that  base,  and  the  whole 
system  will  topple.  The  higher  we  are  to 
soar,  the  broader  that  base  must  be.  It  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
teacher  Is  the  Atlas  on  whose  shoulder  our 
world  is  carried. 

There  are  some  who  worry  about  just  how 
big  a  load  this  giant  can  bear,  whether  we  are 
straining  our  capacities  dangerously  by  set- 
ting otir  sights  on  the  stnrs.  I  see  no  cause 
for  alarm.  There  is  a  limit  to  how  much  a 
man  can  eat.  how  many  cars  he  can  drive, 
how  many  suits  he  can  wear.  But  there  is  no 
limit  to  what  a  man  can  know,  and  there 
Is  no  quenching  man's  thirst  for  knowledge. 
Whether  or  not  we  build  a  stairway  to  the 
stars  depends  simply  on  the  kind  of  edu- 
cated men  and  women  our  schools  turn  out. 
Let  us  not  be  content  with  ordinary  men. 
Let  us  turn  out  giants. 


Commencement  Address  by  Senator 
Kefauver 


Deatli  o{  Pope  John  XXIII 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  M.  CURK 

OF    PEKNSYLVAlflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6. 1963 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
has  lost  a  great  force  for  peace,  unity, 
and  good  will  in  the  death  of  Pope  John 

xxin. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  6. 1963 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  be  customary  with  each  older 
generation  to  criticize  the  younger  gen- 
eration as  frivolous,  irresponsible,  and 
certain  to  come  to  no  good.  However, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  associate  my- 
self with  such  thinking. 

Every  year  I  try  to  attend  at  least  one 
high  school  commencement  in  Tennes- 
see. This  year  I  was  present  when  46 
graduates  of  Seymour  High  School  in 
Sevier  County,  Tenn.,  received  their 
diplomas. 

This  was  one  of  the  finest  groups  of 
graduates  I  have  ever  seen — eager,  en- 
thusiastic, anxious  to  move  out  into  the 
world  and  do  their  part  to  make  it  a  bet- 
ter place  for  themselves  and  the  families 
they  will  one  day  bring  up.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  be  the  commencement  speaker, 
and  I  hope  that  what  I  said  was  of  some 
inspii-ation  to  these  fine  young  people. 

In  the  further  hope  that  these  remarks 
may  be  of  some  benefit  to  others.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
address  be  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Commencement  Address  by  Senatoh  Estes 
Kefauver  to  the  Seymour  High  School 
Graduating  Class,  Seymour  Tknn  Mat 
31,  1963 

If  experience  Is  a  guide,  chances  are  good 
that  15  years  from  tonight,  most  of  you 
won't  remember  who  gave  your  commence- 
ment address.  But  no  matter  whether  you 
remember  who  spoke,  vou  will  never  forget 
this  evening.  This  Is  fitting.  Nothing  I  or 
anyone  else  can  say  tonight  can  comi>are 
with  the  achievement  each  of  you  recorded 
in  graduating  from  high  school. 

For  one  thing,  it  Is  Impossible  for  any  of 
us  who  have  been  adults  much  longer  than 
you  to  fully  appreciate  your  feelings  and 
your  thoughts  upon  graduating  from  this 
fine  school.  This  Is  something  many  of  us 
tend  to  forget.  It's  something  you  will  prob- 
ably tend  to  forget  too:  Each  oncoming  gen- 
eration arrives  at  adulthood  with  a  totally 
different  background  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. 

Personally  it  seems  incredible  to  me  that 
you  graduates  never  thrilled  to  the  voice  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  summoning  this  coun- 
try to  responsibility,  sunrunonlng  it  out  of 
its  agony  of  fear. 

Or  the  voice  of  Winston  Churchill  sum- 
moning the  democracies  to  greatness,  sum- 
moning them  out  of  the  shambles  of  total 
demoralization  and  defeat. 

Or  saw  and  took  part  in  the  slow,  painful. 
Joyful  transformation  of  this  great  State  of 
ours  during  the  thirties  and  forties,  out  of 
seeming  defeat,  depression  and  apathy  to 
the  vibrant,  optimistic  growing  economy  and 
society  we  have  today. 

Yet  It  Is  true.  You  did  not  experience 
these  things. 

These  were  the  things  your  parents  ex- 
perienced. Theae  were  the  things  that 
molded  their  lives  and   their  philosophiee. 


We  have  something  you  cannot  quite  under- 
stand. At  the  same  time,  you  have  things 
which  my  generation  cannot  quite  under- 
stand. 

For  one  who  remembers  when  there  were 
more  horses  than  horseless  carriages,  it  Is 
difficult  to  Imagine  that  in  your  lifetime, 
dally  trips  to  the  moon  may  become  com- 
monplace. And  fantastic  though  this  may 
seem,  we  all  know  it  Is  a  very  real  poeslblllty. 

It  has  seemed  sometimes  tliat  yours  Is  one 
of  the  generations  Roosevelt  meant  when  he 
said:  "To  some  generations,  much  Is  given." 
While  the  generation  of  your  parents  Is  obvi- 
ously one  he  spoke  of  wlien  he  added:  "Prom 
other  generations,  much  is  expected." 

But  this  is  not  quite  the  case. 

You  know  much  is  expected  of  you.  Fear 
and  defeat,  and  responsibility  and  greatness, 
are  not  the  property  of  any  generation  or  any 
year. 

There  will  be  times  when  you  will  fear. 
There  will  be  times  when  you  meet  defeat. 
And  there  will  be  calls  issued  to  you  to  leave 
fear  and  defeat  behind. 

My  friends,  you  are  being  summoned  to  re- 
sponsibility. You  are  being  summoned  to 
greatness.  Now,  tonight,  and  from  now  on 
through  your  entire  lives. 

When  you  file  out  of  this  auditorium,  you 
will  be  leaving  childhood  behind.  You  are 
walking  Into  the  Joys  of  responsibility  and 
of  citizenship  and — let  us  hope — of  great- 
ness. 

It  Is  natural  that  you  are  privately  worried 
about  leaving  this  school  and  the  society  and 
friendships  you  have  built  within  It.  The 
future  l8  dimly  seen.  The  years  seem  to 
stretch  endlessly  ahead. 

But  those  years  will  go  fast.  The  17  or  19 
years  youve  so  far  passed  seem  a  long  time, 
perhaps.  The  next  10  years.  20  years,  30 
years  will  find  each  year  and  each  decade 
becoming  shorter  and  shorter.  You  will 
have  to  seize  your  chance  for  greatness 
promptly. 

There  is  no  room  nor  time  for  worry.  Nor 
Is  there  any  reason  to  worry.  The  Joys  of 
citizenship,  of  adulthood,  of  parenthood— in 
short,  the  Joys  of  responsibility — are  every 
bit  as  sweet  as  the  pleasures  of  childhood,  of 
youth,  and  of  school  These  are  to  be  your 
Joys,  your  responsibility,  from  now  on. 

Part  of  that  responsibility  1b  to  prepare 
yourself  for  it.  Preparation  does  not  end 
here  In  high  school.  This  is  the  age  of 
specialization.  I  urge  every  one  of  you  who 
possibly  can  to  go  on  to  college."  If  you 
cannot,  try  to  attend  a  vocational  or  trade 
program  which  will  better  equip  j'ou  to  fulfill 
your  responsibilities. 

Recently  I  saw  a  Census  Bureau  report 
that  gave  a  very  good  reason  for  going  on 
to  college.  It  showed  that  while  the  average 
annual  income  for  families  headed  by  a  high 
school  graduate  is  $6,300,  it  is  much  higher— 
•9.300 — for  those  whose  breadwinner  Is  a 
college  graduate. 

Moreover,  as  we  grow  up  and  assume  fam- 
ily responsibilities,  we  realize  how  much  our 
children's  education  takes  place  right  in  the 
home.  So  we  want  to  be  as  well  equipped 
as  we  can  to  help  them  learn  about  the  world 
in  which  they  will  live  and  bring  up  their 
own  families  someday. 

Besides,  education  is  the  gateway  to  a 
fuller,  richer  life  all  around.  It  is  the  one 
thing  that,  coupled  with  experience,  gener- 
ates Ideas  of  the  most  lasting  significance. 

A  great,  great  responsibility  is  that  of  civic 
awareness  and  participation.  It  is  up  to  you 
to  inform  yourselves  about  what  Is  going  on 
In  your  community,  your  State,  Nation,  and 
the  world.  It  Is  up  to  you  to  speak  out,  to 
vote,  and  if  possible,  to  offer  yourself  for 
community  service.  "Politics"  Is  not  a  nasty 
word  so  long  as  good  people,  like  you,  are 
paying  attention  to  It  and  helping  to  make 
It  work. 
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So  much  for  heavy  philosophy  on  thl» 
wonderful  evening. 

It  remains  to  remind  you  of  something 
about  which  you  surely  know.  Your  par- 
ents are  mighty  proud  of  you  all.  both  for 
having  successfully  reached  this  milestone 
and  for  the  determination  with  which  you 
win  go  forward  to  the  milestones  of  the 
future. 

I  hope  that  you  are  proud  of  your  parents. 
This  community  certainly  Is.  It  has  not 
been  easy,  lending  you  the  morale  and  mate- 
rial assistance  to  complete  12  years  of  school. 

I  hope  that  you  are  proud  of  the  faculty 
of  this  school  system — the  teachers  you  have 
had  The  community  la  prou-^.  of  them.  A 
teacher  gives  a  pait  of  himself  or  herself  to 
his  or  her  students,  and  acquires  back  a  part 
of  the  student  In  return.  This  is  one  reason 
why  teaching  Is  a  valued,  honored  profession. 
Wherever  you  may  go  now.  you  will  take  a 
part  of  this  school  and  Its  teachers  with  you. 
No  matter  how  far  you  go,  a  part  of  you  will 
stay  here. 

Finally.  I  hope  you  are  prou  I  of  this  com- 
munity— as  proud  of  It  as  It  Is  of  you. 

It  has  been  at  considerable  expense  that 
your  community  has  provided  this  education 
for  you — an  expense  which  no  one  has 
stinted  and  which  no  one  regrets  Yet  It  was 
an  expense  and  It  Is  up  to  you  to  repay  it 
You  win  repay  It  by  unstlntlngly  providing 
the  education,  or  the  cost  of  It,  for  those  who 
are  coming  behind  you. 

Now  then  This  Is  your  time  These  times 
are  your  challenge.  Responsibility  Is  yours. 
Wear  It  well.     Wear  It  proudly. 

If  you  do,  greatness  will  also  be  yours. 


The  19tli  AaiuTertary  of  D-Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


June  6 


or 


Pope  John  XXIII 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6.  1963 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  express  my  profound  sorrow  on  the 
death  of  Pope  John  XXni.  This  simple, 
penetrating,  human,  and  courageous  man 
will  surely  go  down  in  history,  in  spite 
of  his  brief  reign  of  less  than  5  years, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  pontiffs  In  the 
long  and  impressive  history  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Pew  men  in  all  history  have  ever  cap- 
tured the  love  and  affection  of  so  many 
millions  of  people,  many  of  whom  did 
not  share  his  own  religion,  and  most  of 
whom  never  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
or  meeting  him  This  basic  ability  to 
communicate  with  other  human  beings 
was  truly,  as  has  been  said,  the  miracle 
of  Pope  John. 

He  has  breathed  new  life,  new  hope. 
Indeed  a  healthy  and  youthful  new  vigor 
into  mankind  s  age-long  quest  for  peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  and  mutual  un- 
derstanding among  all  men 

As  we  bow  in  sorrow  at  the  passing  of 
this  great  man.  we  can  only  thank  God 
for  having  given  him  and  his  leadership 
to  the  world  in  such  a  critical  hour,  and 
we  can  only  hope  that  the  great  causes 
of  peace  and  Christian  unity  for  which 
he  fought  so  tirelessly  will  be  carried 
forward  with  equal  fervor  in  the  days 
ahead  by  all  of  us  who  were  privileged 
to  live  in  the  age  of  John  XXni. 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6.  1963 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
June  6,  represents  the  19th  anniversary 
of  D-day.  when  the  Allied  forces  on  June 
6.  1944.  crossed  the  English  channel  and 
began  the  invasion  of  Nazi-held  Europe. 
It  was  a  day  destined  to  be  indelibly 
written  on  the  pages  of  history.  We 
have  come  to  know  it  by  many  names. 
Operation  Overlord,  it  was  known  to  the 
Allied  Command.  Military  analysts 
speak  of  the  Battle  of  Normandy.  Au- 
thor Cornelius  Ryan,  using  a  quote  by 
German  Field  Marshal  Erwin  Rommel, 
has  made  it  famous  as  "The  Longest 
Day  " 

Certainly  it  is  worthy  of  our  looking 
back  and  remembering  the  events  of  that 
day. 

The  English  channel  was  choppy  and 
fog  rolled.  At  4  a.m.  on  June  5  at  South- 
w:ck  House  near  Portsmouth,  England, 
Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  had  listened 
to  weather  briefings  and.  in  the  words  of 
British  Field  Marshal  Montgomery  "de- 
cided to  go  on  June  6.  Elsenhower  was 
in  good  form  and  made  his  decision 
quickly." 

A  few  hours  later  the  man  responsible 
for  the  defense  of  Normandy.  Rommel, 
wrote  a  situation  report  saying  that  'in- 
vasion is  not  imminent."  The  worst 
storm  the  English  Channel  had  known  in 
20  years,  plus  the  lack  of  Allied  activity 
during  18  perfect-weather  days  in  May. 
had  lulled  the  Nazi  "Desert  Fox"  into  a 
false  sense  of  security.  His  report  fin- 
ished. Rommel  set  off  by  car  to  Berchtes- 
gaden  to  beg  Adolph  Hitler  for  more 
Panzer  divisions.  His  Chief  of  staff. 
Gen.  Hans  Speidel.  issued  an  order 
relaxing  the  month-long  alert  his  forces 
had  maintained  along  the  coast  of 
Prance.  Officers  moved  inland  for  rest 
and  relaxation. 

Even  as  the  Germans  relaxed,  the 
world's  mightiest  armada  slipped  across 
the  choppy  channel  toward  Normandy's 
rugged  coast:  4.000  ships  and  thousands 
of  smaller  craft,  ready  to  dump  onto  the 
beaches  the  men,  machines  and  equip- 
ment committed  to  freedoms  cause. 
Shortly  after  midnight.  June  6.  the  first 
paratroopers  of  history's  largest  air- 
borne operation — 18.000  men — tumbled 
through  darkened  skies.  Within  6  hours 
the  main  assault  forces  would  hit  the 
beach  and  the  world  would  for  the  first 
time  hear  thr  names  of  places  rising  to 
take  a  place  in  history:  of  Utah  Beach 
and  bloody  Omaha  Beach :  of  Cherbourg 
and  Caen  and  Bayeux 

What  of  the  giants  of  the  times  on 
this  momentous  day?  And  what  of  the 
men  who  then  toiled  in  relative  obscu- 
rity, but  would  within  an  amazingly 
short  time  rise  to  national  prominence? 
What  were  they  doing'' 

Winston  Churchill  spoke  In  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons  for  10  minutes 


on  the  fall  of  Rome  and  after    in  hi^ 
own   words,  "keeping  them  on  tenter 
hooks  for  a  little"  dramatically  told  hi* 
people  of  "the  liberating  assault  falling 
upon  the  coast  of  France." 

Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle  set  foot  uoon 
his  native  soil  for  the  first  time  in  4 
years,  leading  the  Free  French  into 
battle.  ^ 

General    Eisenhower   paced   the   floor 
in    anxious    wonder,    fretting    as    have 
commanders    since    the    beginning    of 
wars,  over  the  slowness  of  progress  rp 
ports. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  asked 
the  Nation  to  join  him  in  prayer: 

The  darkness  will  be  rent  by  noi.se  and 
fltune.  Men's  souls  will  be  shaken  bv  thp 
violence  of  war. 

Adolph  Hitler  slept  on.  not  knowing 
of  the  assault  until  midafternoon  of 
D-day.  His  now-infamous  order  to 
German  commanders  reveals  his  failure 
to  grasp  the  magnitude  of  the  Invasion 
assault:  "Clear  the  beaches  by  night- 
fall." 

From  Moscow.  Premier  Joseph  £talin 
wired  Churchill: 

The  invasion  •  •  •  gives  Joy  to  us  all  and 
hope  of  future  success. 

In  the  U.S.  Senate.  Chaplain  Frederick 
Brown  Harris  also  prayed: 

Grant    that    on    this    D-day    of    liberation 
weapons  of  freedom,  forged  In  fires  of  faith 
may  pierce  the  shields  of  pagan  steel. 

Senators  recited  the  23d  psalm  to- 
gether and  a  few  rose  to  make  stirring 
speeches  about  the  long-awaited  inva- 
sion. 

One  Senator  who  did  not  speak  was  a 
mild,  bespectacled  man  from  Missouri. 
He  quietly  voted  against  a  proposed  tech- 
nical amendment  to  a  price  control  bill 
and  left  the  Senate  Chamber.  Within  45 
days  Harry  S.  Truman  would  be  nomi- 
nated for  Vice  President.  Within  10 
months  he  would  be  our  Chief  Executive, 
He  had  no  way  of  knowing  what  fate  held 
at  the  ready  for  him. 

The  House  of  Representatives  recited 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  Congressman  Lyn- 
don B  Johnson  of  Texas'  10th  District, 
iiome  from  the  wars  with  a  Silver  Star 
for  gallantry  in  action,  made  no  speeches 
but  went  quietly  about  his  work 

At  the  Chelsea.  Mass  .  Naval  Hospital  a 
26-year-old  lieutenant,  junior  grade,  by 
the  name  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
recuperated  from  serious  wounds  re- 
ceived 10  months  earlier  when  his  P.T. 
boat  had  been  cut  in  half  by  a  Japanese 
destroyer.  No  one  had  the  foresight  to 
ask  his  reaction  to  this  historic  day. 

On  the  beaches  the  Allies  fought  on. 
Soon  they  would  sweep  into  France,  cap- 
turing? Pans  on  August  23.  By  Septem- 
ber 1  they  would  reach  Belgium  and  9 
days  later  fire  the  first  shells  into  Ger- 
many itself. 

The  Third  Reich  that  Hitler  boasted 
would  live  "for  a  Uiousand  years  "  felt 
the  tremors  that  meant  the  beginning  of 
the  end. 

Thus  it  has  ever  been,  in  the  fullness 
of  time,  with  every  such  regime  founded 
upon  tyranny  and  terror.  And  thus  may 
it  always  be. 
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Address  of  Hon.  John  J.  Flynt,  Jr.,  Law 
Day,  University  of  Georg:ia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6, 1963 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  senior  students  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  School  of  Law  planned  the  an- 
nual Law  Day  exercises  for  this  year, 
they  selected  for  guest  speaker  one  of  the 
university's  most  distinguished  grad- 
uates, Hon.  John  J.  Flynt,  Jr..  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  Fourth  District  of  Georgia. 

Outstanding  Georgia  lawyers,  supreme 
court  justices,  judges  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, trial  court  judges,  political  lead- 
ers, deans,  faculty  members,  and  honor 
students  filled  the  130-year-old  historic 
and  beautiful  chapel  to  hear  a  profound 
address  by  our  colleague.  It  is  so  note- 
worthy and  significant  that  I  set  out  Its 
full  text  for  the  careful  corisideration  by 
the  House  membership.  I  also  wish  to 
commend  Law  School  Dean  Alton  Hosch 
and  the  student  leaders  of  the  school  of 
law  for  affording  this  opportunity  to  the 
legal  profession  of  Georgia. 

Addmss  by  the  Honobablk  John  J.  Pltnt, 
Jr.,  OF  Georgia 
Chairman  Bloodworth.  Senator  RusseU. 
Congressman  Stephens.  President  Aderhold! 
Dean  Hoacb.  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  ple;\sure  to  participate  in 
Law  Day  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  For 
many  years  I  have  shared  your  Interest  and 
activity  In  developing  Law  Day  Into  the  out- 
standing annual  event  that  it  U. 

This  year  you  have  honored  me  by  asking 
me  to  speak  on  this  occasion.  It  is  particu- 
larly pleasant  for  me  to  return  to  this  his- 
toric building,  surrounded  by  many  scenes 
which,  for  me.  hold  happy  memories  of  more 
than  a  quarter  century  ago.  This  Is  the 
campus  where  I  was  first  Introduced  to  both 
the  formal  study  of  law  and  to  formal  col- 
lege education.  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  UnlTerslty  of  Georgia  and  Its  environs 
which  I  can  never  adequately  repay.  I  look 
forward  to  the  enrollment  of  my  older  son 
and  namesake  in  the  student  body  of  thU 
university  In    the  very    near  future. 

Law  Day  is  set  aside  as  a  day  of  national 
observance  In  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  U  th2  antlthcsU  of  the  Communist  May 
Day       celebration       which       Is       celebrated 
throughout  the  Communist  world.     Law  Day 
sunds  for  a  rule  of  right — not  might— and 
could  accurately  be  described  as  a  day  dedi- 
cated  to   the   dignity  of   man.      May  Day   In 
the  world  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Cur- 
tains stands  for  tyranny,  oppression  and  the 
elevation   of   the   state   over   the   Individual. 
The   expressed  purpose   of  Law  Day   Is  to 
Impress   upon    the    citizens   of    this   country 
the   great    heritage   of   Anglo-American    law. 
which    protects    our    rights    and    freedoms! 
The  solemn  recognition  and  appreciation  of 
our  system  of  law  Is  the  perfect  counterpart 
and    antithesis   of    the   Communist  celebra- 
tion of  M.iy  Day.  which  Is  loudly  celebrated 
throughout  the  Communist  world  with  vast 
parades    of    troops    and    displays    of    armed 
might.     A  comparison  of  these  two  observ- 
ances    Is    the    most     vivid     Illustration     of 
exactly   why   the   theme   for   Law  Day   1963 
"Law:     Rule    of    Right.     Not    Might."    WM 
selected. 


In  his  proclamation  designating  Law  Day 
1963.  President  Kennedy  reoognlwss  the  im- 
portant part  of  our  Bystem  of  laws  has  played 
In  the  development  of  this  country,  when  he 
quotes  a  former  Justice  of  our  Supreme 
Court  as  stating  that:  "The  history  of  law 
is  the  history  of  the  moral  development  ot 
the  races." 

The  word  "law**  has  many  meanings.  We 
refer  to  laws  of  nature,  laws  of  science,  laws 
of  economics,  and  laws  of  various  other 
fields.  In  these  Instances  we  are  confronted 
with  certain  facts  so  frequently  or  these 
facts  are  so  Inherent  In  human  reasoning 
that  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  other  al- 
ternatives, therefore,  these  facts  are  referred 
to  as  laws. 

When  we  refer  to  the  Golden  Rule,  we 
refer  to  a  rule  of  morals  or  ethics  that  Is 
the  product  of  the  development  of  civiliza- 
tion and  we  tend  to  regard  It  as  a  "law."  but 
there  is  no  compulsion  behind  the  enforce- 
ment of  ethical  rules  of  conduct,  except  pub- 
lic opinion  and  our  own  conscience. 

The  word  "law"  as  used  in  connection  with 
Law  Day  has  a  meaning  different  from  any 
of  the  aforementioned.  When  used  in  this 
sense  we  are  referring  to  that  set  of  rules 
of  human  conduct  that  are  prescribed  by  a 
supreme  governmental  authority  and  en- 
forced by  the  state  through  its  courts.  It 
can  be  said  that  "law"  la  the  codified  com- 
monsense  and  good  Judgment  of  the  ages. 
It  must  be  that  if  a  government  under  laws 
is  to  survive. 

The  theme  of  Law  Day  for  1863  is  "Law- 
Rule  of  Right,  Not  Might."  I  think  we  find 
ourselves  In  accord  that  the  United  States 
of  America  would  not  have  achieved  its  pre- 
eminent position  of  leadership  among  all  na- 
Uons  of  the  world  if  thU  had  not  been  the 
underlying  principle  of  our  system  of  Juris- 
prudence in  this  country.  We  in  America 
have  been  blessed  by  the  principles  of  con- 
stituUonal  government  and  by  the  Anglo- 
American  system  of  Jurisprudence  which 
has  made  this  constitutional  Government  a 
reality. 

It  Is  probable  that  our  Nation  will  stir- 
vlve  for  more  than  a  millennium  against  all 
threats  from  external  sources.  Many  histori- 
ans, as  well  as  many  contemporary  political 
scientists  and  philosophers,  are  of  the  firm 
belief  that  If  America  ever  falls  from  its 
towering  position  of  strength  and  leadership 
that  It  will  be  caused  by  weakness  from  with- 
in rather  than  from  any  external  force. 

Many  believe  that  the  greatest  single 
threat  toward  the  enduring  strength  and 
security  of  the  United  States  of  America  is 
the  noticeable  trend  toward  absolutism. 

As  the  main  topic  of  my  remarks  today.  I 
would  like  to  discuss  the  theory  of  absolut- 
ism and  the  very  real  dangers  which  are  in- 
herent in  It.  Within  the  past  year,  the  sub- 
ject of  absolutism  has  become  a  rather  con- 
troversial one;  and  my  purpose  of  dlscussliig 
It  today  is  not  to  add  fuel  to  the  controversy, 
but  rather  to  warn  of  some  of  Its  dangers! 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  do  not  question 
the  motives,  the  patriotism,  or  the  sincerity 
of  those  who  advocate  the  principles  of  ab- 
solutism. They  have  a  perfect  right  to  those 
beliefs.  I  disagree  with  the  theory  of  ab- 
solutism and  with  those  who  advocate  it.  but 
I  believe  that  they  are  honest  In  their  be- 
liefs Just  as  I  assume  that  they  attribute  to 
me  the  honesty  of  my  purpose. 

The  most  dramatic  way  that  I  know  to 
express  this  warning  is  by  recaUing  your  at- 
tention to  the  undisputed  facU  that  the 
Caesars  of  Rome,  the  czars  of  Russia.  Louis 
xrv  and  Bonaparte  of  France,  and  more  re- 
cently Mussolini  of  Italy  and  Hitler  of  Ger- 
many were  each,  In  their  respective  times,  the 
foremost  advocates  of  the  theory  of  absolut- 
ism. 

The  devastation  and  destruction  which 
each  brought  upon  his  respective  country 
may  not  be  attributable  entirely  to  his  ad- 
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herenoe  to  abeolutlsm,  but  It  Is  at  least  a 
remarkable  coincidence  that  each  of  these 
disciples  of  absolutism  either  totally  or  nearly 
destroyed  his  own  country  and  hla  own 
people. 

Several  months  ago.  a  colleague  and  I 
were  disc\isslng  this  very  subject  and  we  had 
slightly  different  Ideas  of  the  exact  meaning. 
We  turned  to  the  lexicon  to  arbitrate  our 
differences  and  while  neither  of  us  was  ex- 
actly acciu-ate,  the  dictionary  defined  abso- 
lutism as  follows: 

"The  doctrine  of  that  which  Is  absolute, 
or  without  limitations;  specifically,  the  doc- 
trine or  existence  of  unconditional  power 
vested  especially  in  an  autocrat;  despotism."' 
Secondary  definitions  were  given,  but  I 
think  that  the  foregoing  expresses  it  best 
of  all.  Applied  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  the  growing  trend  toward 
absolutism  manifests  Itself  in  court  deci- 
sions. Ln  granU  of  power  to  the  executive 
branch,  and  oftentimes  total  disregard  of 
prerogatives  of  State  and  local  governmenu 
by  administrative  and  executive  officers  of 
the  Federal  Ooveriunent.  With  regard  to  the 
expressions  of  absolutism  by  the  Court,  you 
are  aware  that  the  decision  In  the  school 
prayer  case  and  Its  ImpUcation  to  all  traces 
of  religion  in  public  acUvlties  is  an  example 
of  what  absolutism  can  lead  to.  I  do  not 
refer  to  this  decision  in  an  effort  to  be  critical 
of  the  Court.  I  refer  to  it  as  an  example  of 
how  far  the  trend  toward  absolutism  has 
already  gone. 

In  his  first  inaugural  address.  Thomas 
Jefferson  invoked  divine  guidance  for  all  our 
people  describing  them  in  his  InvocaUon 
as — 

'Enlightened  by  a  benign  religion,  pro- 
fessed, indeed,  and  practiced  in  varioiis  forms, 
yet  all  of  the  inculcating  honesty,  truth 
temperance,  gratitude,  and  the  love  of  man;' 
acknowledging  and  adoring  an  overruling 
providence,  which  by  all  iU  dispensations 
proves  that  it  delights  in  the  happiness  of 
man  here  and  his  greater  happiness  here- 
a^fter — with  all  these  blessings,  what  more  is 
necessary  to  make  us  happy  and  a  prosperous 
people? 

"Still  one  thing  more,  fellow  citizens — a 
wise  and  frugal  government,  which  shall 
restrain  men  from  injuring  one  another, 
shall  leave  them  otherwise  free  to  regulate 
their  own  pursuits  of  industry  and  improve- 
ment, and  shall  not  take  from  the  mouth  of 
labor  the  bread  it  has  earned.  This  is  the 
sum  of  good  government,  and  this  is  neces- 
sary to  close  the  circle  of  our  felicities." 

Following  the  theory  of  absolutism,  the 
Court  would  strike  down  everything  In  the 
above  quotation  attributed  to  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. 

Dean  Erwin  N.  Griswold,  of  Harvard  Law 
School,  has  forcefully  expressed  his  concern 
about  this  trend.  He.  like  myself,  has  been 
outspoken  In  his  concern  about  the  school 
prayer  case  and  the  application  of  the  pro- 
hibitions contained  In  the  first  amendment 
against  the  States.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, prior  to  1950.  no  one  even  claimed  that 
the  restraints  laid  down  In  the  first  five 
amendments  restrained  any  echelon  of  gov- 
ernment, except  the  Federal  Government. 

If  the  full  circle  of  the  trend  of  absolutism 
Is  completed,  it  will  make  hollow  shells  of 
every  State  capltol.  county  courthouse,  and 
city  hall  in  the  United  States.  It  will  cause 
every  subdivision  of  government  to  look  to 
Washington  for  its  solution  to  all  problems. 
The  solutions  to  most  problems  do  not  He 
in  Washington,  but  rather  the  solutions  to 
most  problems  are  close  to  the  people — who 
are  the  only  source  of  strength  In  this  or 
any  other  country. 

The  Federal  Government  derives  its 
strength  from  the  sUength  of  the  50  States 
and  the  people  of  the  50  States.  It  pos- 
sesses no  strength  of  its  own— it  can  be  no 
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stronger  than  the  source  of  Its  strength  and 
power. 

No  President,  however  powerful  and  wUe, 
can  transmit  hUi  executive  strength  to  the 
people  over  whom  he  preside*.  He  can  lead, 
yes.  He  can  possess  great  wisdom  and  per- 
sonal magnetism.  But  the  strength  of  the 
government  which  he  leads  can  only  come 
from  the  broad  base  of  the  people. 

Those  who  have  authored  every  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Georgia  surely  had  that 
In  mind  when.  In  their  wisdom,  they  wrote 
article  I.  section  I.  paragraph  I  of  our  Slate's 
constitution    which    reads: 

"ORIGIN  AND  FOUNDATION  OF  GOVERNMENT 

"All  government,  of  right,  originates  with 
the  people.  Is  founded  upon  their  will  only. 
and  Is  Instituted  solely  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  Public  oflBcers  are  the  trustees  and 
servants  of  the  people,  and.  at  all  ttme«. 
amenable  to  them." 

Upon  the  belief  that  ultimate  strength 
is  derived  from  the  people  and  that  ulti- 
mate sovereignty  resides  there,  our  Govern- 
ment has  grown  from  strength  to  greater 
strength  It  would  be  tragic  If  we  should 
deteriorate  from  strength  to  weakness  be- 
cause  that  belief  should   be  changed. 

Lest  my  views  be  misinterpreted,  let  me 
say  forthrlghtly  there  are  certain  areas  in 
which  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
mtist  be  absolute — among  these  are  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy,  maintenance  of  the 
Defense  Establishment,  regulations  of  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce,  control  of  coin- 
age and  currency,  and  others  clearly 
enumerated  In  our  basic  Instrument  of  gov- 
ernment. 

When  the  Federal  Government  overreaches 
Itself  and  extends  its  vast  powers  Into  sub- 
ject matter  which  can  best  be  done  by  the 
State,  the  counties,  the  cities,  or  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  then  the  inevitable  result 
Is  a  deterioration  of  government  in  those 
areas  which  are  exclusively  Federal  In  their 
very  nature 

0\ir  Nation — Its  people — Its  Government 
may  truly  be  the  last  great  hope  of  earth. 
Surely  the  United  States  is  the  unquestioned 
leader  of  the  nations  of  the  free  world  It 
could  be  that  we  are  the  main  strength  of 
Western  civilization.  I  believe  the  best 
guarantee  of  a  free  world  is  a  strong  United 
States  of  America.  An  America,  strong  eco- 
nomically, militarily.  Industrially,  and  agri- 
culturally, but  most  of  all  possessed  of  a  peo- 
ple strong  in  purpose,  character,  and  courage. 
A  strong  America  can  be  preserved  by  a 
proud  and  self-reliant  people,  with  strong 
local  governments  at  each  level  upon  which 
a  strong  National  Government  and  a  strong 
Nation  must  surely  rest 

If  I  have  appeared  overly  critical  of  the 
theory  of  absolutism  let  me  now  make  some 
positive  and  affirmative  suggestions  Let  me 
paint  a  confident  and  bright  picture  of  the 
futxire. 

Our  people  are  both  proud  and  self-reliant 
Twice  within  50  years  ambitious  rulers  of 
foreign  powers  have  started  two  world  wars. 
In  the  belief  that  America  had  grown  Into 
lethargy  and  indifference  and  either  could 
not  or  would  not  mobilize  Its  resources  in 
defense  of  America  or  Americas  allies.  At 
a  cost  of  millions  of  men  and  uncountable 
material  resources  each  learned  that  the 
courage  and  strength  of  America  is  a  very 
real  thing 

The  economic  strength  of  the  United 
States  is  still  the  strongest  of  txny  nation  on 
earth  The  private  enterprise  segment  of  the 
American  economy  is  stronger  than  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  counterpart  of  any  other 
country  on  earth  Research  and  develop- 
ment In  the  physical  sciences,  in  the  natural 
sciences,  and  In  medicine  bring  more  real 
progress  In  the  United  States  each  year  than 
In  the  rest  of  the  world  combined  These 
advances  we  gladly  share  with  all  people  on 
earth. 


Based  upon  a  belief  in  the  accuracy  of 
these  statements,  I  think  that  the  future 
of  OUT  Nation  and  our  Government  is  brighter 
than  It  has  ever  been  In  its  history  The 
horizons  are  unlimited — at  least  they  are 
limited  only  by  the  willingness  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  make  whatever  effort  and  what- 
ever sacrifice  may  be  necessary  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  power  between  the  three  co- 
ordinate branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  governmental  powers  between  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  one  hand  and 
State  and  local  governments  on  the  other. 
.\ny  problems  of  government  capable  of  local 
determination  Including  those  of  financing 
can  best  be  handled  at  a  local  level  by  officials 
and  administrators  who  know  firsthand 
what  the  problem  is  and  also  know  how  to 
resolve   It   most  quickly   and   most   properly. 

M(,i6t  Issues  which  concern  us  today  are 
the  same  issues  which  have  concerned  all 
peoples  of  all  nations  since  the  beginning  of 
recorded  history  We  have  heretofore  in  this 
country  found  the  right  solutions  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  strong  people. 

A  century  ago  our  country  faced  some  of 
the  identical  questions  and  I  quote  directly 
from  a  sp)eech  of  the  then  President  of  the 
United  States: 

"You  cannot  further  the  brotherhood  of 
man  by  Inciting  race  and  class  hatreds. 

"You  cannot  build  character  or  courage 
by  taking  away  a  man's  Initiative  and  Inde- 
pendence. 

"You  cannot  help  men  permanently  by 
doing  for  them  what  they  could  and  should 
do  for  themselves." — A  Lincoln 

Each  of  these  admonitions  could  well  be 
followed  by  the  leaders  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  today  To  these  I  would 
add:  both  the  hope  and  a  prayer  that  this 
Nation  will  daily  practice  the  theme  of  Law 
Day  1963:  "Law:  Rule  of  Right,  Not  Might  " 
As  we  dedicate  this  Law  Day  1963  to  this 
theme,  let  us  at  the  same  time  make  It  a 
day  of  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
blessings  which  he  has  given  to  this  our  land 
and  our  people  Let  us  make  this  a  day  of 
rededlcation  to  those  things  which  have 
caused  our  Nation  to  grow  to  greatness  and 
proudly  reaffirm  our  faith  in  a  supreme  be- 
ing— the  Supreme  Judge  of  the   universe. 
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Mr.  PIRNIE  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  31, 
1963. 1  was  privileged  to  attend  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  new  wing  of  the  US.  Plant. 
Soil,  and  Nutrition  Laboratory  at  Cornell 
University.  Ithaca,  NY.  The  principal 
speaker  on  that  significant  occasion  was 
our  colleague  Harold  C.  Ostertag.  of  the 
37th  District  of  New  York  His  talk, 
entitled  "Partnership  for  Research."  was 
highly  informative  and  very  timely.  His 
remarks  are  especially  significant  today 
as  the  House  is  considering  the  agricul- 
ture appropriation  bill  He  discussed  the 
essential  role  of  Government  in  certain 
aspects  of  re.search  but  correctly  warned 
that  the  proper  balance  between  Gov- 
ernment and  private  research  must  be 
maintained  if  we  are  to  avoid  stunting 
our  economic  growth.  The  vast  expan- 
sion of  governmental  research  can  siphon 
oCf  too  large  a  percentage  of  our  scien- 


tific talent  if  we  are  not  aware  of  tlm 
danger  and  fall  to  take  appropriate  cor 
rective  action.  I  trust  we  wUl  consider 
carefully  this  problem  and  do  all  in  our 
power  to  strengthen  research  in  everv 
field  of  production  activity  so  that  our 
national  economy  may  be  strengthened 
In  all  its  vital  phases. 

Although  the  speech  documents  a  lae 
in  agricultural  research  it  highlights  the 
slowdown  in  research  in  many  signifi. 
cant  areas.  I  am  confident  our  distin- 
guished colleague's  remarks  will  generate 
serious  thinking  and  constructive  action 

Partnership   for  Research 

(By  Hon  Harold  C  Ostertag  of  New  York  i 
It  is  a  great  honor  and  privilege  for  me 
to  Join  with  you  today  here  at  Cornell 
University  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  important  agricultural  research 
facility.  Cornell  has  developed  a  magnificent 
and  enviable  record  for  progress  in  agricul- 
ture over  the  years.  And.  too.  Cornell  has 
played  a  balance  and  leading  role  in  science 
and  technology  as  It  applies  to  government 
education,  and  the  private  sector  of  our 
whole  national  economy  and  culture.  All 
of  us  who  are  familiar  with  its  programs 
and  services  are  confident  that  this  new 
Wing  of  the  U.S.  Plant.  Soil  and  Nutrition 
Laboratory  will  produce  achievements  in 
keeping  with  the  great  traditions  and  stand- 
ards developed  here  in  the  cooperative  pro- 
grams of  Cornell  University  and  the  US 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  was  a  source 
of  real  satisfaction  to  me  to  Join  with  Con- 
gressman John  Taber,  Congressman  Alex- 
ander Pirnle.  Congressman  Howard  Roblson. 
and  many  other  friends  of  this  great  insti- 
tution In  obtaining  the  approval  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
this  laboratory  wing. 

This  laboratory  Is  being  dedicated  today 
to  unlock  the  many  remaining  secrets,  the 
creative  talents,  applicable  to  our  soil,  plant, 
and  animal  resources.  These  are  agriculture 
programs  of  a  kind  which  all  of  us  endorse 
and  support,  and  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
a  far  greater  share  of  the  tremendous  budget 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  not 
devoted  to  scientific  progress  of  this  nature 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  budget  of 
$7  billion  now  before  the  Congress,  only  $185 
million  has  been  programed  for  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  In  fact,  no  funds 
have  been  requested  In  this  budget  for  the 
establishment  of  any  new  agricultural  re- 
search facilities  anywhere  in  the  country 
As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  am 
one  who  believes  in  economy  In  government, 
but  I  certainly  find  this  to  be  false  economy. 

Throughout  our  hl.itory.  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  been  In  the  forefront  of 
the  Federal  Governments  efforts  in  support 
of  re.search  The  Department  has  carried 
out  extensive  research  within  Its  own  facili- 
ties, and  in  .support  of  research  elsewhere. 
It  has  built  up  many  fine  working  partner- 
ships with  our  universities,  such  as  the  part- 
nership that  exists  here  at  Cornell.  The  re- 
sults of  these  efforts  and  these  partnerships 
have  been  dramatic  they  have  played  an 
important  role  In  reshaping  American  agri- 
culture and  In  making  the  abundance  of 
American  agriculture  the  envy  of  the  world 
We  take  pride  In  the  knowledge  that  each 
American  farmer  produces  food  and  fiber  for 
an  average  of  26  other  persons,  while  the 
Soviet  Union  farmer's  production  capability 
Is  limited  to  6  of  his  comrades. 

I  Indicated  a  moment  ago  that  I  am  not 
completely  fuitlsfted  with  the  consideration 
given  to  agricultural  research  in  the  pending 
1964  budget  In  saying  that,  I  should  point 
out  to  you  that  in  recent  years  the  support 
for  agriculture   research   has   not   kept   pace 
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with  the  tremendous  surge  of  Government- 
sponsored  science — research  and  develop- 
ment. During  this  period,  the  strong  co- 
operative system  of  research  developed  many 
years  ago  as  between  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  that  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities— this  partnership  has  provided  a 
sound  foundation  for  expansion,  and  has 
measurably  benefited  the  other  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  Government  in 
the  all-Important  fields  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

Although  these  other  areas  of  govern- 
mental endeavor  are  something  of  a  "Johnny- 
come-lately"  In  research  pursuits,  they  have 
come  Into  being  with  a  tremendous  rush. 
Many  of  these  Federal  programs  have  been 
Increased  50  to  100  percent  annually,  In  re- 
cent years.  As  a  result,  agriculture  research, 
which  was  once  the  chief  research  Interest 
of  the  Federal  Government,  is  now  in  a 
distant  fifth  position  In  the  financial  tables 
for  research  supported  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Topping  the  list  of 
Federal  patrons  of  research  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  with  half  of  the  overall 
total — followed  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Agriculture  Department,  In  that  order. 

Yes,  the  Federal  Government  has  entered 
Into  research  with  a  tremendous  surge.  How 
big  is  that  surge? 

Well.  In  this  present  fiscal  year,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  intends  to  spend  more  than 
$12  billion  In  the  research  and  develop- 
ment category;  and  next  year's  budget  calls 
for  almost  $15  billion.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's expenditures  for  research  are  four 
times  greater  than  they  were  10  years  ago, 
and  they  have  doubled  in  the  last  5  years. 
The  Federal  Government  Is  now  supporting 
more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  research  and 
development  work  performed  in  our  great 
country.  10  years  ago.  the  Government  sup- 
ported less  than  half  the  total  expended  for 
this  purpose. 

How  has  this  happened? 

What  is  Its  meaning  and  its  impact? 

Let  me  take  a  few  moments  to  discuss  these 
developments  because  I  believe  they  are 
highly  Important  for  our  Government,  our 
educational  institutions,  our  private  enter- 
prise, our  economy,  and  for  our  national 
well  being.  And,  they  are  now  beginning 
to  command  reassessment  as  to  application 
and  balance. 

The  principal  reasons  for  this  tremendous 
growth  have  been  the  great  expansion  of 
Government  responsibility,  and  the  new  Im- 
portance of  science  and  research  to  the  pub- 
lic Interests  For  example,  research  in  space 
has  become  almost  totally  a  program  of  the 
Federal  Government;  health  has  become  a 
major  concern  of  the  Federal  Government; 
promotion  of  science,  itself,  has  become  a 
major  Government  responsibility;  and,  of 
course,  national  defense  and  security  have 
become  strongly  dependent  upon  scientific 
research  and  technological  development,  in 
addition  to  dependence  upon  productive 
capacity  and  manpower,  as  In  the  past.  In 
agriculture.  In  addition  to  the  continuing 
goal  of  seeking  to  Improve  quality,  and 
quantity,  research  has  been  stimulated  also 
by  such  factors  as  rising  costs.  Government 
acreage  controls,  and  by  price  supports.  In 
these  latter  cases,  I  am  afraid  the  results 
have  not  always  been  of  benefit  to  agricul- 
ture. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Federal  Government  ac- 
counted for  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
Nation's  research  and  development — It  spent 
about  $3  billion  In  this  area  Today,  Federal 
expenditures  are  $12  billion  and  comprise 
more  than  twd-thlrds  of  the  national  total, 
both  public  and  private.  The  Federal  role 
has  soared  so  swiftly  and  its  Impact  has 
been  so  enormous,  that  we  tire  Just  begin- 


ning to  assess  these  new  patterns  and  thelr 
effects. 

One  thing  to  be  remembered,  of  course. 
Is  that  federally  supported  research  Is  not 
the  same  as  federally  i>erformed  research. 
More  than  80  percent  of  federally  sponsored 
research  and  development  Is  performed  by 
nongoveriunent  organizations.  In  other 
words,  $4  out  of  every  $5  invested  in  re- 
search and  development  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  channeled  through  Indvistry, 
colleges  and  universities,  and  other  non- 
profit Institutions.  Industry  receives  by  far 
the  largest  allocation  of  this — mainly  for  de- 
fense and  space  projects.  But  our  educa- 
tional institutions  this  year  will  receive 
about  $1.5  billion  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  the  pursuit  of  science,  research,  and 
technology.  In  most  of  the  major  universi- 
ties, the  Federal  Government  provides  more 
than  one-half  of  the  funds  of  their  research 
budget.  As  I  understand  It.  right  here  at 
Cornell  University  the  Federal  Government 
supports  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
search activity;  and  In  keeping  with  the  gen- 
eral pattern,  the  aeronautical  laboratory  re- 
ceives by  far  the  largest  amount.  Agricul- 
ture ranks  second. 

The  chief  area  of  research  In  our  educa- 
tional Institutions  has  always  been  that  of 
basic  research,  and  I  am  glad  that  this  has 
remained  true  In  this  period  of  domination 
by  the  Federal  Government.  While  the  col- 
leges and  universities  receive  only  12  percent 
of  all  Federal  funds  allotted  for  research  and 
development,  they  receive  almost  one-half 
of  the  funds  earmarked  for  basic  research. 
To  my  mind,  this  is  a  very  Important  con- 
sideration, because  our  educational  Institu- 
tions must  continue  to  function  as  the  chief 
training  ground  and  producer  of  our  new 
scientists  and  engineers;  and  they  must 
continue  to  play  their  traditional  role  In 
the  basic  research  efforts  of  the  Nation. 

May  I  say  that  the  Congress  has  given  en- 
thusiastic support  to  the  accelerated  and 
varied  plans  and  programs  for  research  and 
development,  and  certainly  the  results  have 
Justified  our  enthusiasm.  In  space,  in  medi- 
cine, in  agriculture.  In  military  technology, 
in  many,  many  fields  progress  and  achieve- 
ments have  been  dramatic  and  gratifying. 
Certainly  the  Nation  has  benefited  greatly. 
But  I  must  report  to  you  today  that  there 
are  signs  of  a  second  look  developing.  Why? 
Because  there  Is  a  growing  concern  about 
the  overall  effects  of  the  dominant  role  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  taken  in  the 
scientific  and  research  and  development  ef- 
fort of  the  Nation. 

What  Is  causing  this  growing  concern? 
Well,  let  me  discuss  a  few  of  the  questions 
being  asked. 

We  are  being  asked  whether  It  is  desirable 
in  our  form  of  democracy  to  give  the  Federal 
Government  such  a  dominant  voice  In  set- 
ting the  course  and  the  goals  of  American 
science  and  technology. 

Is  this  dominance  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment crowding  out  many  research  projects 
required  by  the  private  sector  of  our  society? 
Is  the  traditional  role  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  In  the  research  picture  being  al- 
tered, and  Is  It  for  better  or  worse? 

Is  too  much  of  the  scientific  manpower  of 
the  Nation  being  diverted  to  Government 
purpose.'?  Is  there  adequate  application  or 
"spin  off"  of  Government  research  to  the 
civilian  economy,  or  are  we  actually  handi- 
capping our  economic  development  by  stunt- 
ing the  growth  of  privately  sjsonsored  re- 
search? 

And  then,  of  cotirse,  as  Government-spon- 
sored rerearch  has  mushroomed  In  all  areas, 
the  usual  administrative  question  marks  have 
appeared.  For  example,  are  Federal  funds 
Juctlfled  for  research  on  such  programs  as 
religious  cults  in  North  Brazil,  mother  love 
of  the  monkey,  or  bargaining  solutions  for 
games? 


There  have  been  some  difficulties,  too,  over 
the  diversion  of  grant  ftinds  to  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  have  brought  these  questions  with  me 
from  Washington,  but  I  cannot  report  to  you 
today  on  the  answers.  I  can  tell  you  that 
Congress  is  looking  with  favor  on  a  new  Fed- 
eral program  to  aid  construction  of  college 
facilities.  Including  laboratories.  But  many 
of  the  congressional  committees  are  looking 
more  carefully  and  critically  at  Federal  re- 
search programs  and  budgets  this  year.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  Is  conducting 
a  study  of  the  Impact  which  Federal  re- 
search funds  are  having  on  the  research  pro- 
grams of  our  colleges  and  universities.  We 
are  looking  earnestly  for  the  answers  to  these 
questions  which  have  developed. 

However,  I  do  not  consider  agriculture 
research  to  be  affected  by  this  new  second 
look.  I  believe'  our  problem  in  that  area  is 
to  change  the  uses  being  made  of  funds 
allocated  to  Agriculture.  Research  in  agri- 
culture requires  a  far  greater  share  In  the 
national  effort:  Its  value — Its  merit — Its 
need — are  beyond  question.  These  facilities 
here  at  Cornell  give  dally  testimony  to  that. 
This  is  the  type  of  Federally  supported  activ- 
ity whose  benefits  permeate  our  entire 
society.  As  Dean  Palm  has  said,  agriculture 
research  stretches  beyond  the  production  and 
marketing  of  the  farm  to  ovu"  growing  sub- 
urban and  nonfarm  population.  It  supplies 
answers  to  countless  problems  of  home- 
owners, and  yields  Innumerable  results  of 
direct  benefit  to  all  mankind. 

Research  In  all  fields  of  endeavor  has  played 
an  Important  role  in  shaping  our  Nation  and 
our  society  of  today.  It  has  been  a  strong, 
workable,  realistic  partnership  with  govern- 
ment, Industry,  our  colleges  and  universities, 
and  other  organizations.  Even  more  than 
In  the  past,  research  today  will  determine  the 
character  of  tomorrow.  It  will  have  a  decided 
bearing  on  our  gross  national  product,  our 
competitive  position  in  the  world,  our  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  our  pursuit  of  happiness. 

It  Is  a  challenge  to  all  of  us  to  see  that 
America's  partnership  for  research  remains 
balanced,  diverse,  vital  and  strong,  so  that 
our  Nation  will  continue  to  fulfill  Its  tradi- 
tional promise  of  a  better  tomorrow. 


Profile  of  a  Lion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  C.  OSMERS,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1963 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless 
one  is  an  active  member,  the  significance 
of  our  international  service  clubs  to  our 
Nation  and  the  world  can  easily  be  over- 
looked. 

Lions  International  Is  one  of  these 
great  movements.  It  binds  together 
public  spirited  citizens  throughout  the 
world.  There  are  today  677,000  Lions 
in  17,117  clubs  located  in  121  countries 
and  geographical  locations  throughout 
the  world.  These  men  have  joined  to- 
gether to  help,  encourage,  and  extend 
the  personal  hand  of  friendship,  to  those 
who  for  any  reason  cannot  help  them- 
selves. 

On  May  18  it  was  my  privilege  to  be 
present  and  speak  briefly  to  the  guests 
at  a  testimonial  dinner  given  in  honor 
of  my  long-time  friend  and  former  asso- 
ciate,   Michael    Orecchio,    of    Pairview, 
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N.J.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  completion 
of  his  term  as  a  governor  of  District  16-A, 
New  Jersey,  Lions  International. 

Governor  Orecchic  is  the  owner  of  the 
Orecchio  Agency,   in  Palrview.   N.J..   a 
well  known  and  highly  successful  real 
estate  and  Insurance  business.     During 
his   entire   life.   Michael    Orecchio   has 
served  his  community  with  zeal  and  de- 
votion.   He  sponsored  and  aided  in  the 
construction    of   his    town's   nrst    play- 
ground.   He  equipped  and  set  up  a  base- 
ball league  for  youngsters.     He  was  in- 
strumental in  organizing  the  town's  first 
Boy  Scout  troop.    He  served  for  years  on 
both   the  board   of  education   and   the 
planning  board.     For  26  years  he  was  a 
volunteer  fireman,  serving  also  as  fire 
chief.     He  served  as   president  of  the 
Pairview  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Every 
fund-raising   drive   has   benefited   from 
his  help  and  leadership.    He  has  had  a 
lifelong  Interest  in  crime  detection  and 
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crime  prevention,  which  led  to  his  service 
as  chief  of  detectives  for  Bergen  County. 
N.J. 

During  his  years  as  a  member  of  Lions 
International.  Michael  Orecchio  has  seen 
a  need  for  some  brief  credo  which  would 
Identify  a  Lion  to  the  community,  to  the 
world  at  large,  and  last  but  not  least  to 
himself. 

In  words  that  are  brief  but  full  of 
meaning,  he  has  written  a  "Profile  of  a 
Lion."  Those  who  have  heard  this  won- 
derful description  of  a  Lion  have  been 
deeply  moved  by  it. 

Lions  International  was  established  46 
years  ago.  Its  Lions  Club  objectives  and 
Lions  code  of  ethics  set  the  standard  for 
Lions  conduct.  In  a  sense,  this  "Profile 
of  a  Lion."  taken  together  with  the  Lions 
Club  objectives  and  the  Lions  code  of 
ethics  could  well  form  a  trmity  of  lion- 
ism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  philosophy  so 
well  expressed  in  the  "Profile  of  a  Lion" 


could  be  followed  by  all  of  us.  under 

unanimous  consent  I  Insert  it  in  the 

Record. 

Profilm  of  a  Lion 
He  18  a  rcBpectwl  citizen  of  hte  community 
He    U   reverent   to   his    Ood.    loyal    to  his 

country  and  uncompromising  In  his  devotion 

to  both. 

He  raises  his  glass  In  the  "LJons  toast"  and 
thereby  acknowledges  the  concept  of  equal 
Ity  of  all  Lions  the  world  over. 

He  recognizes  authority,  accepts  respon- 
sibility and  exercises  self-dlsclpllne,  realiz- 
ing that  only  through  proper  organization 
can  Llonlsm  achieve  Its  greatest  goals. 

He  gives  willingly  of  his  time,  energy,  and 
substance  to  assist  his  community  and  the 
needy. 

He  meets  regularly  with  his  fellow  Lions 
and  through  the  common  denominator  of 
•friendship"  confers,  plans  and  carries  out 
the  objectives  of  his  Lions  Club. 

He  Is  an  ordinary  guy.  enjoys  fun  and  good 
fellowship,  although  not  perfect  he  Is  ever 
mindful  of  human  concern. 
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SENATE 

MoND.w,  Jlne  10,  19C3 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Leb 
Metcalf,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Montana. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prsiyer  : 

O  Gkxl.  our  Father,  who  desirest 
truth  In  the  Inward  parts,  in  the  white 
light  of  whose  presence  all  our  motives 
stand  revealed,  for  this  hallowed  mo- 
ment, turning  aside  from  our  divisive 
loyalties  and  our  party  cries,  we  would 
bow  humbly  in  a  unity  of  spirit  with  a 
vivid  realization  of  our  oneness  in  Thee. 

Closing  the  door  of  prayer  upon  the 
outer  world  with  its  tumult  and  shouting 
and  its  unpredictable  trends,  and  stand- 
ing now  in  the  searching  light  of  Thy 
holiness,  we  know  ourselves  for  what  we 
are — petty  and  proud  creatures  who  too 
often  seek  their  own  wills  and  whims.  In 
spite  of  the  polished  courtesies  and  noble 
professions  with  which  we  approach 
Thee. 

Cleanse  the  Inner  fountains  of  our 
hearts,  we  beseech  Thee,  from  all  defil- 
ing foulness  and  from  the  secret  sin  of 
pretense.  In  tense  days,  when  the  words 
that  are  uttered  within  these  walls  may 
affect  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
fit  us  faithfully  to  protect  the  Republic 
from  outward  aggression  and  subversion. 
and  from  the  treason  of  betraying  the 
eternal  principles  which  are  the  foun- 
dation stones  of  our  national  existence 

We  ask  it  through  riches  of  grace  in 
Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord.     Amen. 


the  state  of  Montana,  to  pjerform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hatdkn. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.    METCALF    thereupon    took    the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


ment  of  Agriculture  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it 
requested  tlie  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Ma-n-sfteld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 
June  6.  1963.  was  dLspensed  with. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislaUve  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

US.  Senate, 

P«ESrD«>fT  PRO  TEMPORE. 

Washington.  DC.  June  10,  1963 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarUy  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Lzi  MrrcALr.  a  Senator  from 


NfESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of   the   United   States  were   com- 
mumcated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that   the   President   had   approved   and 
signed  the  following  acts; 
On  May  28.  1963  : 
S  20    An  act  to  promote  the  coordination 
and  development  of  effective  programs  relat- 
ing to  outdoor  recreation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  May  29.  1963: 
S    18    An  act  to  change  the  name  of  Har- 
pers   Ferry   National   Monument   to   Harpers 
Ferry  National  Historical  Park; 

S.  247.  An  act  to  authorize  survey  and  es- 
tablishment of  a  townslte  for  the  Juneau 
Indian  Village  In  Alaska:  and 

S  873.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  public  lands 
In  the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  county  of 
Lincoln.  State  of  Nevada. 
On  June  4.  1963: 
S.  386  An  act  to  consolidate  Vlcksburg 
National  Military  Park  and  to  provide  for 
certain  adjustments  necessitated  by  the  In- 
stallation of  a  p.\rk  tour  road,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  June  10,  1963: 
S    1409.  An  act  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  account  of  sex  In  the  payment  of  wages 
by  employers  engaged  In  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods   for  commerce. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  (HR.  6754 »  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964.  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL 
OF   THE   CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Leg- 
islative Calendar  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS 

DURING    MORNING    HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 

unanimous   consent,   sUtements   during 

the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 

to  3  minutes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HR.  6754) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  followmg 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Co.vstruction  of  Laboratort 
BfiLDiNG  at  Colorado  UNrvERSixT.  Boul- 
der. Colo. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Washington,  D  C  .  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
on  the  constnictlon  of  a  laboratory  build- 
ing at  Colorado  University,  Boulder,  Colo  ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

Report  on  Constrcction  or  Additional  Re- 
search FACiLrriEs  at  University  of  Pttts- 
burch.  Pa. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Washington.  DC.  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  consuuctlon  of  additional  research 
facilities  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.;  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space    Sciences. 


Repobt  on  Ovxkoblications  of 
Appropriations 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans' 
Administration,  Washington,  DC,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  the  overobllgatlonB  of 
appropriations  within  that  Administration; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

AMENDMENT  OF  F'EOERAL  AVIATION  ACT,  RE- 
LATING TO  Grant  of  Exclusive  Rights  at 
Airports 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  Washington.  D.C..  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  308(a)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  as  It  relates  to  the  grant  of  exclu- 
sive rights  at  airports  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Amendment  of  Renegotiation  Act  or  1951, 
To  Extend  the  Provisions  to  the  Federal 
AVIATION  Agenct 

A   letter   from   the   Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation    Agency,    Washington,    DC,    trans- 
mitting  a    draft   of   proposed    legislation    to 
amend   subsections    (a)    and    (b)    of   section 
103    of    the    Renegotiation    Act   of    1951    (66 
Stat.   8),   as  amended    (60  VS.C,  App.  sec. 
1213(a)    and    sec.    1213(b))    to    extend    the 
provisions  of  that  act  to  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Report  on  Balances  of  Foreign  CmiRZNCiEs 
Acquired  Wfthout  Payment  of  Dollars 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  balances   of   foreign   currencies   acquired 
without  payment  of  dollars,  as  of  December 
31,  1962  (With  an  accompanying  report);   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Admission  Into  the  U-Nnro  States  of  Cer- 
tain   Defector    Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of   Justice,    transmitting,    pursuant    to    law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
Into   the   United   States   of   certain   defector 
aliens    (with  accompanying  papers);    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  of  Certain   Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  Into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
MiLrTAHY  Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees' 
Claims    Act   of    1962 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Washington,  DC.  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  settlement  of  claims  against  the 
United  States  by  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  and  civilian  ofBcers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States  for  damage  to,  or  loss 
of.  personal  property  Incident  to  their  service, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS    AND    MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A    resolution    of    the    Legislature    of    the 
State  of  Florida:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

"House  Memorial  1576 
"Memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a 
highway  from  the  Florida  Keys  through 
the  Everglades  National  Park  to  the  west 
coast  of  Florida 

"Whereas  the  Florida  Keys  are  located  but 
90  miles  from   the  coast   ol  Cuba  which  Is 


now  a  vast  fortress  under  Communist  domi- 
nation where  Russian  and  other  Communist 
satellite  nation  troops  are  now  massed;  and 

"Wher«aa  the  Key  West  naval  complex 
has  become  the  hub  of  United  States  defense 
to  the  mainland  of  our  Nation,  and  the  need 
for  the  movement  of  troops  and  equipment 
to  and  from  the  Key  West  naval  complex  is 
essential  to  our  national  defense  system; 
and 

"Whereas  Hurricane  Donna,  In  September 
1960  destroyed  the  Tea  Table  Relief  Bridge 
on  Upper  Matecumbe  Key  leaving  the  Florida 
Keys  without  access  to  the  mainland  of  Flor- 
ida; and 

"Whereas  utility  service,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  Is  the  flow  of  fresh  water,  and 
the  supply  of  other  necessities  of  life  were 
seriously  disrupted:  and 

"Whereas  the  Florida  Keys  continue  to  re- 
main vulnerable  to  destruction  by  natural 
elements;  and 

"Whereas  the  Inland  Waterway  ends  at 
Cross  Bank  In  the  Florida  Keys  nearly  90 
miles  north  of  Key  West  and  all  shipping  Is 
exposed  to  the  treacherous  open  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  is 
subject  to  the  dangers  of  a  hostile  nation 
and  Its  allies  using  proximate  shipping 
lanes:  and 

"Whereas  no  alternative  route  is  available 
to  provide  for  the  flow  of  the  necessities  of 
life  to  the  Florida  Keys;   and 

"Whereas  the  Florida  Keys  are  also  com- 
pletely dependent  on  the  mainland  of  Flor- 
ida for  their  supply  of  fresh  water  and  the 
present  source  Is  located  In  proximity  to  a 
proposed  oil  refinery  creating  a  water  pollu- 
tion hazard;  and 

"Whereas  the  populace  of  the  Florida  Keys 
and  the  Key  West  naval  complex  are  desirous 
of  obtaining  an  alternative  source  of  fresh 
water  which  Is  readily  available  In  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park;  and 

"Whereas  the  construction  of  a  highway 
would  link  both  coasts  of  Florida,  provide 
an  alternative  aqueduct,  and  open  up  a  new 
area  for  recreation:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  It  is  hereby  requested  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  a  highway  from 
the  Florida  Keys  through  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  to  the  west  coast  of  Florida;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  the  Florida  delegation 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

Three  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  — 
"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  call  a  convention  for  the  purp)ose 
of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the   Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States 
"Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
{the  senate  concurring).  That  this  legisla- 
ture re8i>ectfully   petitions  the   Congress  of 
the  United   States  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  the  following  article 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

"  'ARTICLE    

"  'Section  1.  No  provision  of  this  Consti- 
tution, or  any  amendment  thereto,  shall  re- 
strict or  limit  any  State  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  representation  In  Its  legislature. 

"  'Sec.  2.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  extend  to  any  suit  In  law  or 
equity,  or  to  any  controversy,  relating  to  ap- 
portionment of  representation  in  a  State  leg- 
islature. 

"  "Sec  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 


latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission'; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  If  Congress  shall  have  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
Identical  with  that  contained  in  this  resolu- 
tion prior  to  January  1,  1965,  this  application 
for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of  any 
force  or  effect;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  SUtes,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  from  this  State. 

"Attest; 

"Inez  Watson, 
"Clerk  of  the  House." 


"House  CoNCtmKENT  Resolltion  — 
"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  to  call  a  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  Article  V  thereof 

"Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
(the  senate  concurring).  That  this  legisla- 
ture respectfully  petitions  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  ptirpose  of  proposing  the  following  article 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

"ARTICLE  — 

"  'Section  1.  Article  V  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  '  "The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  It  necessary,  or.  on 
the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  propose 
amendments  to  this  Constitution,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  as 
part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States.  Whenever  applications  from  the 
legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  States  of  the  United  States  shall  con- 
tain Identical  texts  of  an  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives 
shall  so  certify,  and  the  amendment  as  con- 
tained In  the  application  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  proposed,  without  further  ac- 
tion by  Congress.  No  State  without  Its  con- 
sent, shall  be  deprived  of  Its  equal  suffrage 
in  the  Senate. 

"  '  "Sec  2.  This  article  shall  be  Inopera- 
tive unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  7  years  from  the  date  of  Its 
submission"  *;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  if  Congress  shall  have  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
Identical  with  that  contained  In  this  resolu- 
tion prior  to  January  1,  1965,  this  application 
for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of  any 
force  or  effect;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  from  this  State. 

"Attest: 

"Inez  Watson, 
"Clerk  of  the  House." 


"House  Concurrent  Resolution  — 
"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States 

"Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
{the  senate  concurring).  That  this  legisla- 
ture respectfully  petitions  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  the   following   articles 
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aa  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 

**  'ARTICLK  — 

** 'Sectiok  1.  Upon  demand  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  nve  States,  no  two  of  which  shall 
share  any  common  boundary,  made  within  2 
years  after  the  rendition  of  any  Judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  relating  to  the  rlghU 
reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people  by  this 
Constitution,  such  Judgment  shall  be  re- 
viewed by  a  court  composed  of  the  chief  Jus- 
tices of  the  highest  courts  of  the  several 
States  to  be  known  as  the  Court  of  the  Union. 
The  sole  Issue  before  the  Court  of  the  Union 
shall  be  whether  the  power  of  jTorlsdlctlon 
sought  to  be  exercised  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Is  a  power  granted  to  It  under 
this  Constitution. 

•'  Sbc.  2.  Three-fourths  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Court  of  the  Union  shaU  constitute  a 
quorum,  but  It  shall  require  concurrence  of 
a  majority  of  the  entire  court  to  reserve  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  event 
of  Incapacity  of  the  chief  Justice  of  the  high- 
est court  of  any  State  to  sit  uj)on  the  Court 
of  the  Union,  his  place  shall  be  flUed  by  an- 
other Justice  of  such  State  court  selected  by 
afflrmatlve  vote  of  a  majority  of  its  member- 
ship. 

"  Sbc.  3.  On  the  first  Monday  of  the  third 
calendar  month  following  the  ratification  of 
this  amendment,  the  chief  Justices  of  the 
highest  courts  of  the  several  States  shall  con- 
vene at  the  National  Capital,  at  which  time 
the  Court  of  the  Union  shall  be  organized 
and  shall  adopt  rules  governing  Its  proce- 
dure. 

"  Skc.  4.  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  the 
Union  upon  matters  within  Its  Jurdlsdlctlon 
■hail  be  final  and  shall  not  thereafter  be 
overruled  by  any  court  and  may  be  changed 
only  by  an  amendment  of  this  Constitution. 
"  Sec.  5.  The  Congress  shall  make  provi- 
sion for  the  housing  of  the  Court  of  the 
Union  and  the  expenses  of  Its  op)eratlon. 

"  'Sic.  6.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  its  submis- 
sion'; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  If  Congress  shall  have  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
identical  with  that  contained  In  this  resolu- 
tion prior  to  January  1.  1965,  this  applica- 
tion for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be 
of  any  force  or  effect:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  from  this  State. 
"Attest: 

"Inez  Watson. 
"Clerk  of  the  House." 


mlttee  on  the  Judclary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 

SKMATX  CONCTTBaXNT  RESOI.UTIOJr  149 

Concurrent  resolution  memortallalnf  Con- 
gress to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constl- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  concerning  ap- 
portionment of  representation  In  State 
legislatures 

Resolved  by  the  seiiate  {the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives  concurTing) ,  That  this  general 
assembly  respectfully  petitions  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  the  foUowlng  arti- 
cle as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States: 

"ARTlCUt  — 

"SEcTTOhf  1.  No  provision  of  this  Constitu- 
tion, or  any  amendment  thereto,  shall  re- 
strict or  limit  any  State  In  the  apportion- 
ment of  representation  In  Its  legislature. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  extend  to  any  suit  In  law  or 
equity,  or  to  any  controversy,  relating  to  ap- 
portionment of  representation  in  a  State 
legislature. 

"Sec  3.  This  article  shaU  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  7  years  from  the  date  of  Its 
submission";  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  If  Congress  shall  have  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
Identical  with  that  contained  In  this  resolu- 
tion prior  to  January  1,  1965.  this  applica- 
tion for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of 
any  force  or  effect;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Congress  from  this  State. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
laid  before  the  Senate  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  I>gl.<;lature  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  Identical  with  the  fore- 
going, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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cle  as  an  amendment  to  the  ConatltuUon  of 
the  United  States:  "••umou  or 

AimCLX  — 

"Sectiom  1.  Article  V  of  the  ConsUtutlon 
of  Uie  United  State*  U  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  ^^  w 

"  The   Congress,    whenever   two-thirds   at 
both  Houses  shall  deem  It  necessary   or   on 
the  application   of  the   legislatures  of  two 
thirds  of   the   several   States,   shall   pronosJ 
amendments    to    this    Constitution,    which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  bv 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral    States.      Whenever    applications    from 
the   legislatures   of  two-thirds   of   the  total 
number  of  States  of  the  United  States  shall 
contain  Identical  texts  of  an  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  so  certify,  and  the  amendment  as  con- 
tained In  the  application  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  propoeed,  without  further  action 
by  Congress.     No  State,  without  Its  consent 
shall   be   deprived   of   Its   equal    suffrage  in 
the  Senate.' 

"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legls- 
latures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission";  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  If  Congress  shall  have  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
Identical  with  that  contained  In  this  reso- 
lution prior  to  January  1.  1965.  this  appli- 
cation for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be 
of  any  force  or  effect;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  from  this  SUte. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  identical  with 
the  foregoing,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TION IN  STATE  LEGISLATURES- 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OP 
LEGISLATURE  OF  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Johnston  1  I  send  to  the  desk  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  South  CaroUna 
General  Assembly  memorializing  the 
Congress  to  call  a  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  con- 
cerning apportionment  of  representation 
in  State  legislatures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 


AMENDMENT  OP  ARTICLE  V  OP 
THE  CONSTITUTION— CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  OP  SOUTH 
CAROLINA   LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Johnston).  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina General  Assembly  memorializing 
the  Congress  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  article  V  thereof. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y.  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  148 
Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relating  to 
article  V  thereof 

Resolved  by  the  senate  {the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  this  General 
Assembly  respectfully  petitions  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  the  following  artl- 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  CON- 
STITUTION TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A 
COURT  OF  THE  UNION 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Johnston).  I  send  to  the  desk  a  concur- 
rent  resolution   of   the   South   Carolina 
General    Assembly    memorializing    the 
Congress  to  call  a  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
will  provide  for  a  Court  of  the  Union. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  147 
Concurrent    resolution    memorializing    Con- 
gress to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution   of    the    United    States    which    will 
provide  for  a  Court  of  the  Union 
Resolved  by  the  fenate  {the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives  concurring).   That   this   general 
assembly  respectfully  petitions  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing   the  following  ar- 


ticle as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes: 

"ARTICLE  — 

"Section  1.  Upon  demand  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  five  States,  no  two  of  which  shaU 
share  any  common  boundary,  made  within 
two  years  after  the  rendition  of  any  Judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court  relating  to  the 
rights  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  peo- 
ple by  this  Constitution,  such  Judgment  shall 
be  reviewed  by  a  Court  composed  of  the  chief 
justices  of  the  highest  courU  of  the  several 
States  to  be  known  as  the  Court  of  the  Union. 
The  sole  issue  before  the  Court  of  the  Union 
shall  be  whether  the  power  or  Jurisdiction 
sought  to  be  exercised  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Is  a  power  granted  to  it  under 
this  Constitution. 

"Sec.  2.  Three-fotirths  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Court  of  the  Union  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  but  it  shall  require  concurrence  of 
a  miijorlty  of  the  entire  Court  to  reverse  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  event  of 
incapacity  of  the  chief  Justice  of  the  highest 
court  of  any  State  to  sit  upon  the  Court  of 
the  Union,  his  place  shall  be  filled  by  an- 
other Justice  of  such  State  court  selected  by 
afflrmatlve  vote  of  a  majority  of  Its  member- 
ship. 

"Sec  3.  On  the  first  Monday  of  the  third 
calendar  month  following  the  ratification  of 
this  amendment,  the  chief  Justices  of  the 
highest  courts  of  the  several  States  shall 
convene  at  the  National  Capital,  at  which 
time  the  Court  of  the  Union  shall  be  orga- 
nized and  shall  adopt  rules  governing  Its 
procedure. 

"Sec  4.  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  the 
Union  upon  matters  within  Its  Jxirlsdlction 
shall  be  final  and  shall  not  thereafter  be 
overruled  by  any  court  and  may  be  changed 
only  by  an  amendment  of  this  Constitution. 
"Sec  5.  The  Congress  shall  make  provi- 
sion for  the  housing  of  the  Court  of  the 
Union  and  the  expenses  of  Its  operation. 

"Sec.  6.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
SUtes  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
any  force  or  effect:   and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  If  Congress  shall  have  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
Identical  with  that  contained  In  this  resolu- 
tion prior  to  January  l.  1965,  this  applica- 
tion for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of 
any  force  or  effect;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  feenate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  from  this  State. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  hefoTe  the  Senate  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  Identical  with  the 
foregoing,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Protect  Otj»  Resttaoc 

To  the  honorable  Senators  from  the  State 
of  loum  : 

We.  the  undersigned,  registered  voters,  do 
hereby  petition  for  your  sponsorship,  or 
wholehearted  and  active  support,  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  a  nonsectarlan 
prayer  to  be  used  In  the  public  schools  and 
to  permit  the  use  of  the  Bible  In  the  class- 
rooms of  the  various  States. 

(Signed  by  Jane  Rlngland,  and  39  other 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Iowa.) 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8.  1643.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Greg- 
ory J.  Kessenlch,"  approved  October  2,  1962 
(76  Stat.  1368)   (Rept.  No.  236). 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
"SELECTED  REPORTS  OP  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATIVE   CONFERENCE    OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES" 
Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution   (S.  Res.  156)  ;  which,  under 
the  rule  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows : 
Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document  "Selected  ReporU  of  the  Adminis- 
trative   Conference    of    the    United    States", 
submitted  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 
and  that  there  be  printed  two  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  document  for  the  use 
of  that  committee. 


PRAYER  AND  USE  OF  THE  BIBLE  IN 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.^ent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  a  petition  signed 
by  a  large  number  of  lowans  requesting 
active  .support  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  per- 
mit a  nonsectarlan  prayer  to  be  used  in 
the  public  schools  and  to  permit  the  use 
of  the  Bible  in  the  classrooms  of  the 
various  States.  I  ask  that  the  petition 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 


BILLS   AND   JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 
Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  vmani- 
mous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S.  1686.  A  bill  to  amend  section  375  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  annuities  of  widows  of  Supreme 
Court  Justices;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Metcalf)  : 
S.  1687.  A  bill  to  approve  the  January  1963 
reclassification  of  land  of  the  Big  Flat  unit 
of  the  Missoula  Valley  project,  Montana,  and 
to  authorize  the  modification  of  the  repay- 
ment contract  with  the  Big  Plat  Irrigation 
District;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
S.  1688.  A  bill  to  extend  to  State  public 
assistance  programs  approved  under  titles 
XIV  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  the 
special  matching  provisions  presently  in 
force  with  respect  to  certain  Navajo  and 
Hopl  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself  and  Mrs.  Neubebger)  : 
S.  1689.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Community 
Relations  and  Conciliation  Service  to  pre- 


serve domestic  peace  and  to  help  Insure  to 
all  persons  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
under  the  Constitution;  to  the  ComnUttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Welliams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S  1690.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  term  "mahogany"  In  connection  with 
woods  and  other  products  which  are  not  In 
fact  mahogany;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PROUTY: 

3.  1691.  A  bill  relating  to  the  occupational 
training  of  youth,  and  the  development  and 
use  of  the  manpower  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proutt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By     Mr.     ENGLE     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Morse,     Mrs.  Neuberger,     and     Mr. 

KUCHKL)  : 

S,  1692.  A    bill    to   consent    to    the    Goose 
Lake  Basin  compact  between  the  States  of 
California  and  Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.J.  Res.  87.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  designation  of  the  week  commencing 
September  8,  1963.  as  "National  Public 
Works  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER: 

S  J.  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  to  bestow  a 
Congressional  Medal  of  National  Honor  on 
Carl  Sandburg;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Ciirrency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 
MAINTENANCE  IN  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA  OF  RECORDS   RELATING 
TO  APPOINTMENTS  TO  AIR  FORCE 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  all  of  us  are  aware  of  a  move  by 
the  Air  Force  to  transfer  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  area,  in  relatively  close 
'  proximity  to  Capitol  Hill,  the  records  and 
other  information  maintained  by  the  Air 
Force  in  regard  to  appointees  and  nomi- 
nees to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  and 
to  the  cadets  who  are  in  training  there. 
It  is  understood  that  the  proposal  is  to 
move  these  records  to  the  Air  Force 
Academy  itself.  I  believe  the  proposed 
move  would  be  a  mistake,  and  I  have  so 
informed  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Mundt,  Carlson,  Hartke,  Mil- 
ler, Curtis,  and  Metcalf.  I  now  submit 
a  resolution  on  this  subject,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
remain  at  the  desk  for  3  days,  to  enable 
other  Senators  to  join  in  sponsoring  it. 
The  resolution  states  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  these  records  should 
remain  in  the  District  of  Columbia  area. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  resolution  will  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 
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The  resolution  (S.  Res  154 1  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, as  follows : 

Whereafl  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
presently  maintains  In  the  Greater  Metro- 
politan Area  of  the  District  of  Columbia  cer- 
tain Information  relating  to  appointees  and 
nominees  to  the  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy:  and 

Whereas  such  information  Is  and  has  been 
made  readily  accessible  to  and  has  been 
utilized  extensively  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Rexolved,  That  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  should  continue  to  maintain 
within  the  Greater  Metropolitan  Area  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  master  control 
record  relating  to  ( 1 )  all  nominees  to  the 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  (2)  all 
cadets  In  training  at  such  Academy,  (3)  all 
cadets  discharged  from  such  Academy.  (4) 
all  Congressional  cadet  quotas  for  such 
Academy,  and  (5)  the  status  of  those  per- 
sons under  consideration  for  appointment  to 
each  entering  class  of  the  Academy. 


legislative  program  In  the  civil  rights 
field. 


CONTINUATION  OP  AUTHORITY  OP 
ACTING  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEM- 
PORE BEYOND  ADJOURNMENT  OF 
SENATE  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
submit  a  resolution  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  present  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  read  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  155'  was  read, 
as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  3  of  rule  I  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  |  Mr  Metcalj-)  be.  and  he  Is  hereby, 
authorized  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore  from 
today  and  during  the  temporary  absence 
from  the  city  of  the  President  pro  tempore 
I  Mr.  Hayden  I 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration   of   the   resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion 'S  Res.  155  >  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
SELECTED  REPORTS  OF  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATIVE   CONFERENCE    OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  ' 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  iS.  Res.  156'  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  "Se- 
lected Reports  of  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States,"  which, 
under  the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland. 
which  appears  under  the  heading  Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


ANNUITIES  OF  WIDOWS  OF  SU- 
PREME  COURT   JUSTICES 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
relating  to  annuities  of  widows  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justices. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro 
priately  referred.  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the  most  im 

The  bill  iS.  1686)  to  amend  section  375     portant  lessons  of  the  recent  Birmine 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  re-     ham  crisis  is  the  critical  need  and  tre 


lating  to  the  annuities  of  widows  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justices,  introduced  by  Mr. 
DiRKSEN.  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  at 
times.  In  the  rush  of  events,  those  who 
because  of  their  age  or  their  situation 
cannot  speak  out,  are  passed  by.  A  case 
of  this  type  has  recently  been  called  to 
my  attention.  Nine  years  ago  when  we 
were  considering  the  question  of  annui- 
ties for  widows  of  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices, we  passed  a  law  providing  that 
their  annuity  should  be  in  the  same 
amount  as  the  annuity  authorized  for 
the  widow  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States.  We  did  this  by  incorporating 
in  that  law  a  reference  to  a  statute 
which  had  been  enacted  in  1937  dealing 
with  the  annuity  of  a  President's  widow. 

A  few  years  ago.  in  1958.  it  became 
apparent  to  us  that  an  amount  of  money 
which  might  have  been  adequate  for  a 
widow  in  1937  was  no  longer  sufficient 
for  her  support  in  1958,  and  we,  there- 
fore, provided  for  an  increase  in  the  an- 
nuity of  a  widow  of  a  former  President. 
However,  becau.se  of  a  quirk  In  the  law 
providing  for  annuities  of  widows  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices,  which  referred 
by  name  to  the  act  passed  in  1937.  these 
widow.s  were  not  caucht  up  in  the  new- 
law  which  provided  for  the  increase  in 
the  annuities  to  the  widows  of  Presi- 
dents. As  a  result,  those  fine  ladies  have 
been  forced  to  make  do  on  an  amount 
which  was  determined  in  1937  and  there 
is  not  a  one  of  u.s  who  does  not  know  how 
inadequate  such  an  amount  is  today. 

I  have  been  informed  that  there  is 
some  urgency  about  this  matter  because 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  several 
of  the  widows  of  Supreme  Court  Justices 
now  find  them.selves  in  their  efforts  to 
live  in  1963  upon  a  stipend  which  was 
determined  in  1937.  Therefore,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  bring  these  annui- 
ties into  line  with  those  we  provided  In 
1958,  and  I  hope  that  this  bill  will  be 
accorded  a  most  expeditious  treatment. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  CONCILIATION 
SERVICE 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
President,  for  myself  and  for  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nettbergeri, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Community  Relations 
and  Conciliation  Service  to  help  preserve 
peace  in  communities  threatened  by 
racial  violence  and  to  help  insure  to  all 
persons  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  bill  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  included  in  the 
overall  legislation  program  on  civil  rights 
which  I  earnestly  hope  Congress  will 
enact  this  year 

While  no  substitute  for  many  other 
pressing  legislative  proposals  I  firmly  be- 
lieve this  bill  would  represent  a  moderate 
and  meaningful  part  of  any  well  rounded 


mendous  value  of  timely  conciliation  to 
establish  lines  of  communication  in  our 
race-torn  communities,  preferably  be- 
fore intense  antagonisms  and  inflamed 
passions  are  aroused. 

In  Birmingham,  this  administration 
scored  a  major  success  through  wide- 
scale  mediating  efforts,  in  which  Burke 
Marshall,  the  head  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Civil  Rights  Division,  played 
a  major  role  right  on  the  scene. 

These  efforts  were  widely  hailed,  for 
they  truly  set  the  stage  for  meaningful 
civil  rights  gains  in  that  torn  city.  As 
Revs.  Martin  Luther  King  and  Fred 
L.  Shuttesworth  .said  of  the  Birmingham 
agreements: 

Birmingham  may  well  offer  for  20th  cen- 
tury  America  an  example  of  progressive  racial 
relations:  and  for  all  mankind  a  dawn  of  a 
new  day,  a  promise  for  all  men,  a  day  of 
opportunity,  and  n  new  sense  of  freedom  for 
all  America. 

Tliis  triumph  of  cooperation  triggered 
by  conciliation  argues  strongly,  I  believe, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  .serv- 
ice with  regional  offices  to  work  in  com- 
munities on  a  regular,  continuing  basis 
for  th-  goal  of  both  racial  peace  and  so- 
cial justice. 

Fortunately  in  Birmingham,  when 
violence  erupted,  the  mediators  were 
rushed  out  and  the  flames  extinguished. 
But  next  time  we  may  not  be  so  fortu- 
nate, uiiless  moderating  influences  are 
brought  into  play  before  the  house  even 
start.s  smokine. 

But  peace  alone  is  not  the  goal  There 
must  be  both  peace  and  progress  toward 
greater  social  justice 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  not 
only  seek  to  preserve  the  peace  when 
violence  threatens.  It  would  also  seek 
in  every  voluntary  way  possible  to  insure 
to  all  persons  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  under  the  Constitution. 

Working  throut:h  a  national  agency 
and  regional  offices,  the  service  would 
provide  advice,  information,  and  tech- 
nical a.ssistance  to  local  communities 
It  would  seek,  encourage,  and  utilize  the 
cooperation  of  all  possible  appropriate 
Government  agencies,  private  institu- 
tions, industries,  organizations,  and  in- 
dividuaLs.  It  would  be  headed.  I  hope, 
by  the  most  highly  qualified  person  to 
be  found  in  the  United  States. 

I  would  emphasize  the  catalytic  role 
of  the  .service,  for  no  single  man  or 
agency  can  do  the  whole  job  that  needs 
to  be  done  Civic,  business,  labor,  and 
especially  religious  leaders  must  play  a 
far  larger  role,  and  this  proposed  service 
could  be  a  tremendous  help  to  the  vitally 
needed  broader  effort. 

In  passing,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
yesterday  at  the  meeting  of  the  U.S. 
Conferences  of  Mayors  in  Hawaii,  the 
President  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  biracial  human  relations  com- 
mittees in  each  city.  And  I  think  this 
national  service  could  be  of  substantial 
help  to  local  human  relations  committees 
in  providing  advice,  guidance,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  for  their  efforts. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  held  at  the  desk 
until  Monday  next  for  other  Senators  to 
Join  in  sponsorship,  and  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  together  with 
several  articles  from  the  May  10  and  11 
issues  of  the  New  York  Times  comment- 
ing on  the  mediating  efforts  made  during 
the  Birmingham  crisis. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  remain  at  the  desk 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  and  the  bill,  together  with  the 
articles,  will  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1689^  to  establish  a  Com- 
munity Relations  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice to  preserve  domestic  peace  and  to 
help  insure  to  all  persons  tlie  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, introduced  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey  (for  himself  and  Mrs.  Nexj- 
BERGER ) .  w  as  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  asaembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Community  Relations  and 
Conciliation  Service  Act". 

DUTIES     or    THE    SERVICE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  as 
an  Independent  agency  of  the  Government 
a  Community  Relations  and  Conciliation 
Service  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Serv- 
ice"). It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Service, 
subject  to   the   provisions   of  this   Act,   to— 

(1)  provide  conciliation  assistance  In  com- 
munities where  disagreements  or  difficulties 
regarding  the  laws  or  Constitution  or  Inter- 
state commerce  of  the  United  States  are 
disrupting,  or  are  threatening  to  disrupt, 
peaceful  relations  among  citizens  of  such 
communities,  and 

(2)  provide  advice.  Information  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  local  communities,  and 
otherwise  seek  by  voluntary  means  to  Insure 
to  all  persons  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  under  the  Constitution. 

(b)  The  activities  of  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Service  In  providing  concili- 
ation assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
ducted In  confidence  and  without  publicity, 
and  they  shall  not  be  obliged  to  disclose  any 
Information  acquired  In  the  regrular  course 
Of  performing  their  duties. 

COOPERATION    WITH    STATE,    LOCAL,    AND    PRTVATE 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  3.  The  Service  shall  whenever  possible 
In  the  course  of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  seek,  encourage,  and  utilize  the 
cooperation  of  all  appropriate  Government 
agencies.  Industries,  Institutions,  organiza- 
tions, and  individuals  In  such  communities. 
omcERs  and  empi.otees 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Service  shall  be  headed  by 
a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Director  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  four  years  and  until  his  suc- 
cessor Is  appointed  and  qualified.  The  Direc- 
tor shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  of 
$20,000  per  year. 

(b)  There  .-hall  be  two  Assistant  Directors 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Each  Assistant  Director  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  four  years  and  until  his  suc- 
cessor Is  appointed  and  qualified.    Each  As- 


sistant Director  shall  receive  compensation  at 
a  rate  of  $17,500  per  annum.  Each  Assistant 
Director  shall  jjerform  such  duties  and  func- 
tions as  may  be  assigned  to  him,  or  delegated 
to  him,  by  the  Director.  The  Director  is 
authorized  to  delegate  to  the  Assistant  Direc- 
tors such  of  his  powers  and  duties  as  he 
deems  advisable. 

(c)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation.  In  accordance  with 
the  civil  service  laws  and  regulations  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  of  such  tech- 
nical, clerical,  and  other  assistants  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  and 
functions  of  the  Service  under  this  Act. 

principal  office;  recionai,  offices 
Sec.  5.  The  principal  office  of  the  Service 
shall  be  In  the  metropolitan  area  of  Wash- 
ington, but  the  Director  may  establish  such 
regional  offices  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  duties  and  functions  of  the 
Service. 

SEPOSTS    TO   CONGRESS 

Sec.  6.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
2(b),  the  Director  shall,  on  or  before  Janu- 
ary 31  of  each  year,  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Service  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall 
also  contain  Information  with  respect  to 
the  Internal  administration  of  the  Service 
and  may  contain  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation. 

appropriations 

Sec  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

The  articles  from  the  March  10  and 
11  issues  of  the  New  York  Times  are  as 
follows: 

Washington 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington. — President  Kennedy  has 
adopted  a  cautious  strategy  In  the  Birming- 
ham conflict.  He  has  rejected  the  provoca- 
tions of  the  extremists  there  and  here  and 
bet  everything  on  arousing  the  moderates  In 
Alabama. 

This  will  not  be  easy.  Ironically,  the  Pres- 
ident Is  being  blamed  in  the  conservative 
South  for  saying  too  much  about  Birming- 
ham, and  In  the  liberal  North  for  saying 
too  little,  but  In  fact  he  Is  presiding  over 
a  very  delicate  attempt  to  find  an  effective 
compromise. 

Very  quietly  In  the  last  few  days,  literally 
hundreds  of  telephone  calls  have  been  made 
from  here  and  elsewhere  In  the  North  and 
South  to  responsible  private  citizens  and 
officials  In  Birmingham. 

Officials  here,  beginning  with  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy,  have  been  on  the 
phone  to  officials  In  the  South  who  might 
have  some  Influence  In  producing  a  truce. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon  has  been 
talking  to  bankers  and  other  friends  In  Ala- 
bama. Leaders  of  large  national  businesses, 
with  branch  stores  in  Birmingham,  have  been 
talking  to  their  branch  managers  there. 

All  this  has  had  a  single  purpose:  to 
mobilize  the  moderate  elements  In  Birming- 
ham and  get  them  to  work  for  peace  at  the 
local  level,  rather  than  leaving  the  field  to 
the  extremists. 

The  pressure  on  President  Kennedy  to  fol- 
low a  different  course  has  been  immense  this 
week.  With  every  story  and  photograph  of 
violence  in  Birmingham,  he  has  been  pressed 
either  to  Intervene  with  Federal  troops  or 
at  least  to  Issue  a  sharp  public  denunciation 
of  the  Birmingham  police  officials. 

KENNEDY'S    DILEMMA 

It  has  not  been  easy  for  him  to  resist  this 
course,  for  he  has  condemned  the  patient 
approach  to  such  problems  In  the  past.  In 
1960,  he  condemned  President  Elsenhower 
obliquely  by  saying  that  the  American  Pres- 


ident In  the  sixties  would  "d«nand  more 
than  ringing  manlf eetoe  from  the  rear  of  the 
battle." 

"It  will  demand,"  he  added,  "that  the  Pres- 
ident place  himself  In  the  very  thick  of  the 
fight,  that  he  care  passionately  about  the 
fate  of  the  people  he  leads,  that  he  be  willing 
to  serve  them  at  the  risk  of  Incurring  their 
momentary  displeasure." 

All  this  has  been  recalled  to  him  by  his 
liberal  friends  this  week  In  order  to  encour- 
age his  sharp  intervention,  but  neither  the 
President  nor  his  brother  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, who  Is  often  accused  of  being  the  hot- 
head of  the  administration,  analyzed  the 
problem  that  way. 

The  Birmingham  case,  In  their  view,  was 
not  like  the  University  of  Mississippi  case, 
where  a  Federal  court  order  was  clearly  being 
defied  by  refusing  to  admit  James  Meredith 
to  the  university.  Nor  was  It  the  same  as 
the  Montgomery.  Ala.,  case,  where  Negroes 
engaged  In  Interstate  commerce  were  in  Im- 
minent danger. 

ADMINISTRATION     SENTIMENT 

Accordingly,  section  333  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  did  not  seem  to  the 
administration  to  apply  to  Birmingham. 
Nor  did  It  appear  to  be  useful  to  express  the 
strong  feelings  genuinely  felt  here.  For 
while  this  would  undoubtedly  make  Wash- 
ington feel  better.  It  might  also  Influence 
the  Alabama  Supreme  Court,  which  has  been 
asked  to  decide  whether  the  present  Bir- 
mingham city  officials  be  retained  In  office, 
or   a   more    moderate   group   be   established. 

For  all  these  reasons,  a  decision  was  made 
to  reject  both  troops  and  manifestos  and  try 
quietly  to  appeal  to  the  conscience,  common- 
sense  and  self-interest  of  the  moderate  citi- 
zens of  the  city. 

Burke  Marshall,  the  quiet  head  of  the 
Justice  Department's  Civil  Rights  Division, 
and  Assistant  General  Louis  F.  Obderdorfer, 
an  Alabaman,  were  sent  to  Birmingham  to 
try  to  mediate  In  the  dispute. 

Meanwhile,  the  telephones  started  ringing. 
Chalnstore  executives  were  urged  to  agree 
to  desegregate  their  branches  In  Birming- 
ham when  it  was  legal  under  local  law  to  do 
so.  Moderate  ministers  In  the  North  and 
South  called  the  Birmingham  ministers  to 
urge  that  the  efforts  at  mediation  be  given 
time  to  work.  Lawyers  called  on  former 
classmates  In  Birmingham  to  speak  out  for 
moderation,  and  apparently  all  this  has  had 
some  effect. 

THE    NORTH-SOUTH    DIALOG 

Nobody  here  Is  prepared  to  predict  what 
will  happen  from  hour  to  hour,  but  at  least 
moderation  Is  being  given  a  chance.  The 
Attorney  General  has  been  trying  to  open 
up  an  honest  dialog  with  the  South.  He 
went  to  Alabama  a  few  days  before  the  riots 
started.  He  got  nowhere  with  the  Governor, 
but  found  others  in  the  administration  who. 
while  disagreeing  with  the  administration's 
views  on  desegregation,  were  prepared  to 
support  the  law. 

Thus  a  discussion  of  these  questions  was 
started  before  the  rocks  began  to  fly  and  It 
has  been  greatly  widened  ever  since.  At- 
lanta mobilized  Its  moderates  by  Itself,  and 
Birmingham  Is  now  being  urged  to  do  the 
same.  It  Is  a  much  more  difficult  problem 
there,  but  at  least  a  start  has  been  made. 

Sanity  in  Birmingham 
A  precarious  peace  prevails  In  Birmingham, 
thanks  to  a  unique  experiment  in  collective 
bargaining  between  men  of  enlightenment 
in  the  white  and  Negro  community.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  his  brother,  the  Attorney 
General,  have  played  a  skillful  behind-the- 
scenes  role  in  averting  a  racial  explosion  that 
could  have  reached  frightful  dimensions. 
Whatever  faults  extremists  on  both  sides 
may  find  with  the  mode  of  Federal  interven- 
tion, the  overwhelming  national  sentiment 
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mu»t  be  one  of  relief  that  the  ugly  paaalonB 
of  recent  days  have  not  found  expreaalon  In 
clvU  war  on  Birmingham's  streets. 

The  pledge  of  the  city's  buslneaamen  to 
desegregate  lunch  counters  and  other  store 
faculties  and  to  abolish  discriminatory  em- 
ployment pracUcee  repreeenta  a  significant 
breakthrough.  The  foundation  has  been  laid 
for  amicable  race  relations  based  on  mutual 
respect  and  cooperation.  It  would  be  de- 
lusive, however,  to  pretend  that  this  ooop- 
eratlon  can  be  made  secure  without  much 
more  display  of  paUence  and  good  will  on 
both  sides. 

The  business  leaders  who  negotiated  the 
accord  spoke  only  for  themselves  In  promis- 
ing a  leveling  of  the  Iron  bars  of  segregation 
The  city's  lame-duck  mayor  denounced  them 
as   "a  bunch    of   quisling,   gutless    traitors." 
Governor  Wallace  of  Alabama  has  been  al- 
most equally  condemnatory.    Even  the  mod- 
erate     new      Birmingham      administration 
headed    by   Mayor-elect   Boutwell,    does   not 
consider    Itself    bound    by    the    agreement 
Most  shocking  of  all  was  the  declaration  of 
Safety  Commissioner  Eugene  (Bull)    Conner 
that  he  was  sorry  an  associate  of  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  hospital- 
ized after  being  hit  by  a  Jet   from  a  high- 
pressure  flre  hose,  had  not  been  carried  off 
in  a  hearse.   Instead  of  an  ambulance. 

The  Negro  leaders  have  now  succeeded  In 
focusing  national  attention  on  the  abuses  to 
which   Negroee  have  been  subjected  In   this 
citadel  of  repression.    The  President  has  put 
the  prestige  of  his  office  behind  the  satisfac- 
tion  of   their   Justifiable    needs.     To   spread 
more    marches    through     Alabama    at    this 
Juncture,   as  some   Negroes   have   suggested 
could  only  renew  the  danger  of  heavy  casual- 
ties and  Irrepressible  violence.    The  presence 
of  hundreds  of  children  among  the  marchers 
made   all    these   marches  especially  perilous 
ventures  In  brinkmanship.     The  Nation  will 
hope   that  the  good  beginning  made  In  the 
present    peace    pact    will    rtpen    Into    a    full 
recognition  In  Birmingham  and  the  rest   of 
Alabama  of  the  need  for  equal  treatment  and 
equal  opportunity,  as  guaranteed  to  all  citi- 
zens by  the  Constitution. 


Racial  PnAcrMAKER 
(By  Burke  Marshall) 
Washington.— For  the  last  week  the  bur- 
den of  preventing  more  serious  violence  in 
Birmingham  and  of  starting  long-term  Im- 
provement In  race  relations  there  haa  rested 
largely  on  the  slim  shoulders  of  the  Justice 
Department's  civil  rights  chief.  Burke  Mar- 
shall By  outward  appearances.  Mr.  Marshall 
Is  an  unlikely  figure  for  such  a  dramatic 
role  He  Is  slight  of  build,  unassuming  in 
manner  and  soft  of  voice— uncommonly 
quiet  and   undramatic. 

MAN     IN     THE    NEWS 

But  it  IS  inner  qualities  that  make  the 
man.  or  at  any  rate  this  man.  according  to 
his  friends  and  colleagues.  They  regard  Mr 
Marshall  as  ideal  for  the  peacemakers  role 
In  Birmingham  because  of  his  qualities  of 
Intellect  and  style 

His  very  quietness,  his  lack  of  drama  fit 
him  to  be  a  negotiator  in  situations  of  great 
tension  His  coolness — courage  would  be 
another  word  for  it— Inspires  confidence 
So  does  his  lawyer's  way  of  thinking,  ana- 
lytically and  without  sentimental  confusion. 

BEST     .MAN     FOR    JOB 

Perhaps  most  of  all.  to  those  who  know 
him.  Mr  Marshall  Is  the  image  of  the  Ideal 
lawyer 

"Burke    was    the   best    man    for    this   Job   ' 
another     Justice    Department     lawyer    said 
"because     he     is     so     clear     and     so     gently 
persuasive 

"He  takes  things  one  at  a  time,  separating 
out  each  issue,  ones  that  you  didn't  even 
realize  were  there.     By  talking  in  that  quiet 


way   he   gets  people   to   do   the   right    thing 
without  forcing  them. 

"It's  like  the  beat  kind  of  lawyer  with  a 
Jury.  When  the  trial's  over,  they  go  his  way 
and  they  tell  you :  'It  was  not  what  he  said— ' 
that  was  obvious.'  " 

Mr.  Marshall  got  the  Job  as  head  of  the 
Justice  Department's  civil  rlghta  dlvUion  by 
being  a  lawyer  of  exceptional  repuutlon.  not 
a  man  of  experience  In  civil  rights.  Hla  chief 
Interest  in  the  Washington  firm  of  Coving- 
ton &  Burling  was  antitrust  law. 

There  is  a  legend  about  Mr.  Marshall's 
first  meeting  with  Attorney  General  Robert  P 
Kennedy,  who  can  also  be  extremely  laconic 
When  Mr  Kennedy  first  invited  him  over  to 
be  Interviewed  for  the  civil  rights  Job.  it  U 
said,  the  two  of  them  sat  for  minutes  with- 
out saying  a  word. 

But  the  Attorney  General  sensed  strength 
in  him  and  is  today  one  of  Mr  Marshall's 
greatest  boosters  That  is  so  although  Mr 
Marshall  wholly  lacks  the  extroverted  foot- 
ball-player qualities  said  to  be  admired  by 
the  Kennedys. 

As  Assistant  Attorney  General.  Mr.  Marshall 
has  had  to  learn  ways  other  than  those  of 
the  litigating  lawyer  that  he  was.  In  this 
Job  he  has  had  to  deal  with  passions  as 
intense  as  those  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr  and  Ross  R.  Barnett.  MississipDl's 
Governor. 

In  Birmingham  he  has  provided  an  essen- 
tial line  of  communication  between  the  pro- 
testing Negroes  and  the  white  community 
Before  he  arrived  there,  it  is  reported  white 
leaders  did  not  even  know  what  the  Negroes 
wanted.  * 

His  role  has  been  the  more  difficult  because 
he  had  no  ultimate  legal  power  to  impose 
solutions.  He  could  only  reason  with  the 
two  sides,  holding  back  the  frustrated  Negro 
groups  and  trying  to  persuade  the  white 
leaders  to  accept  inevitable  change 

Always  in  Mr  Marshall's  mind  was  the 
threat  that  has  been  with  him  always  in  this 
Job— the  possibility  of  racial  tensions  leadlnK 
to  death.  ^ 

Mr.  Marshall,  who  is  40  years  old,  comes 
from  Plalnfleld.  N  J.  He  went  to  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  and  Yale,  then  learned  Jap- 
anese, was  an  Army  linguist,  and  served  in 
postwar  Japan  He  still  doodles  in  Japanese 
characters. 

In  Tokyo  he  married  Violet  Person  who 
had  worked  with  him  as  a  Japanese  linguist 
for  Army  intelligence.  They  have  three 
daughters— Josephine.  11.  Catherine,  7  and 
Jan.  4. 

The  Marshalls  play  bridge,  and  they  have  a 
^^"'v.^M  .^'■''^'^y  Springs.   W.   Va.     But   Mr 
Marshall  has  not  seen  much  of  It  recently 
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A  Dozen  Men  Forged  Accord  in  Negro's  Home 
(By  Hedrick   Smith) 

Birmingham,  Ala -a  dozen  men  ham- 
mered out  the  settlement  of  Birmingham's 
racial  crisis  on  the  living  room  fioor  of  a 
Negro   Insurance   executive's   home 

Their  meetings  were  frank,  informal 
^^.t'^'^T'^w"^  sessions  The  negotiators 
worked  in  shirtsleeves,  often  without  ties 
Some  even  took  off  their  shoes 

The  sessions  lasted  until  all  hours  es- 
pecially early  in  the  week  when  the  bar- 
gaining teams  met  twice  until  nearly  4am 

Before  dawn  Wednesday,  after  a  night- 
long session,  the  negotiators  had  produced 
the  basic  outline  of  the  package  announced 
today. 

ACCORD   ALMOST    WRECKED 

But  their  accord  was  nearly  scrapped  sev- 
eral times  before  they  could  complete  the 
details. 

The  worst  crisis  broke  Wednesday  after- 
noon, less  than  2  hours  after  President 
Kennedy  had  announced  to  the  Nation  that 
a  settlement  had  been  reached  in  Birming- 
ham. 


The  difficulty  sprang  from   the  JallinR  of 
Dr.    Martin   Luther    King.    Jr.    presldenf  ^i 
the  southern   Christian  LeadersmpcSi^r 
ence.  and  the  Reverend  Ralph  D.  Abernathv 
the  group's  secretary-treasurer  ^' 

While  efforts  were  being  made  to  r<»i.- 
the  •5,000  bond  needed  to'free^^^  J^ 
Negro  leaders  were  threatening  to  resume 
mass  demonstrations,  which  had  beTn 
suspended.  ^° 

The  Reverend  Wyatt  Tee  Walker  Dr 
Kings  executive  assistant,  charged  whit, 
^^er8  With  bad  faith.  The  Reverend 
Fred  L  Shuttlesworth.  head  of  the  Alabama 
Christian  Movement  for  Human  Rights  nut 
on    his    marching   shoes    to    lead    a   demon- 

BiXft  LiOtl. 

HEADED  OFF  BY   U.S.   AHW 

The  crisis  was  headed  off  by  Justice  De 
partment  officials,  who  played  an  ImporUnt 
role    in    pushing    the    negotiations    to    their 
successful   conclusion. 

Joseph  F.  Dolan.  a  Deputy  Assistant  D3 
Attorney  General,  found  Mr.  Shuttlesworth 
about  to  leave  his  motel  room  to  start 
a  demonstration.  He  grabbed  the  Neitro 
leader  with  one  hand  and  telephoned  At- 
torney General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  with  the 
other.  ^ 

The  Attorney  General  persuaded  Mr 
Shuttlesworth  to  hold  off  further  demonstra^ 
tlons  until  at  least  the  following  mornine 
to  give  the  negotiators  more  time. 

After  Dr.  King's  release  later  that  evenlne 
the  negotiations  moved  with  even  irreater 
speed  than  before 

The  negotiations  this  week  actually 
miu-ked  the  fourth  major  effort  in  the  past 
5  weeks  to  solve  the  racial  dispute. 

The  first  attempt  was  made  by  a  number 
of  clergymen  early  in  April.  Later,  a  group 
of  student  demonstrators  from  Miles  College 
a  Negro  school  here,  sought  unsuccessfully 
to  work  out  some  agreement  with  down- 
town  merchants  on  lunch  counter  desegre- 
gation.  ^ 

A  third  effort  was  made  by  some  of  the 
same  white  and  Negro  leaders  who  helped 
to  produce  today's  agreement  But  their 
efforts  fell  through  last  month,  shortly  be- 
fore the  massive  demonstrations  beRnn 
May  2 

After  the  major  Negro  demonstrations 
started,  the  Justice  Department  moved  into 
the  picture  Burke  Marshall,  Assistant  At- 
torney General  for  Civil  Rights,  arrived  last 
Saturday  Working  with  three  assistants 
he  sought  first  to  bring  the  opposing  sides 
together  once  again,  and  later  to  help  me<li- 
ate  the  dispute 

The  first  key  bargaining  sessions  were 
held  Monday  night  at  the  brick  and  frame 
ranch-style  home  of  John  J.  Drew,  the  Negro 
insurance  executive 

The  white  business  community  was  repre- 
sented by  Sidney  W  Smyer.  a  real  estate 
man  and  former  president  of  the  Birming- 
ham Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  two  young 
lawyers.  David  Vann  and  Ersklne  Smith 

Local     Negroes    were     represented     by    Mr 
Drew;   L    H    PItt.s    president  of  Miles  College 
Mr      Shuttlesworth;     the     Reverend     Harold 
Long;   Arthur  D    Shores,  a  lawyer;   and  A    G. 
Gaston,  a  businessman. 

Dr  King.  Mr  Abernathv.  and  the  Reverend 
Andrew  Young  participated  on  behalf  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
The  Justice  Departments  representatives 
were  Mr   Marshall  and  Mr  Dolan. 

CALLS  LEADERS  INTO  SESSION 

The  business  representatives  left  the 
meeting  Monday  at  about  3  am  .  convinced 
that  the  Negroes'  major  demands  would  have 
to  be  met  in  at  least  general  terms. 

The  following  afternoon  Mr  Smyer  sum- 
moned the  Senior  Citizens  Committee,  a 
group  of  about  75  Birmingham  Industrial, 
commercial,  and  professional  leaders,  to  an 
emergency  session. 
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The  meeting  heard  a  report  from  Sheriff 
Melvin  Bailey  that  the  local  enforcement 
agencies  had  been  "strained  to  the  utmost 
of  (their)  capacity."  Mr.  Smyer  said.  He 
said  the  sheriff  had  reported  that  unless  the 
demonstrations  were  stopped  and  order  re- 
stored the  next  step  would  be  the  declara- 
tion of  martial  law. 

Faced  with  this  alternative,  the  Senior 
Citizens  Committee  empowered  a  subcom- 
mittee coniposed  of  the  three  negotiators 
and  several  other  business  leaders,  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  Negro  leaders. 

The  most  Important  negotiating  session  of 
the  week  followed  that  evening,  again  in  Mr. 
Drew's  home. 

The  session  was  more  friendly  and  more 
productive  than  the  one  the  night  before. 
At  Mr.  Drew's  request.  Mr.  Smyer  opened  it 
with  a  prayer. 


Text  or  Negro  Leaders'  Statements 
Birmingham,  Ala. — Following  are  the  texts 
of  a  Joint  statement  by  the  Reverend  Fred  L. 
Shuttlesworth.  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.  and  the  Reverend  Ralph  D. 
Abernethy  announcing  terms  of  an  agree- 
ment reached  with  white  Birmingham  busi- 
ness and  civic  leaders,  and  a  separate  state- 
ment by  Dr.  King: 

JOINT    STATEMENT 

The  city  of  Birmingham  has  reached  an 
accord  with  its  conscience.  The  acceptance 
or  reEponsibllity  by  local  white  and  Negro 
leadership  offers  an  example  of  a  free  people 
uniting  to  meet  and  solve  their  problems. 
Birmingham  may  well  offer  for  20th  cen- 
tury America  an  example  of  progressive 
racial  relations:  and  for  all  mankind  a 
dawn  of  a  new  day,  a  promise  for  all  men,  a 
day  of  opportunity,  and  a  new  sense  of  free- 
dom for  all  America.  Thusly,  Birmingham 
may  again  become  a  Magic  City. 

Responsible  leaders  of  both  Negro  and 
white  communities  of  Birmingham,  being 
desirous  of  promoting  conditions  which  will 
ensure  sound  moral,  economic  and  political 
growth  of  their  city,  in  the  Interest  of  all 
cit'Tens  of  Birmingham,  after  mutual  con- 
sideration and  discussion  of  the  issues  relat- 
ing to  the  recent  demonstrations  in  the  city, 
have  agreed  to  the  following: 

1.  The  desegregation  of  lunch  counters, 
restrooms.  fitting  rooms  and  drinking  foun- 
tains In  planned  stages  within  the  next  90 
days.  Cooperative,  prayerful  planning  is 
necessary   to   ensure   smooth   transition. 

2.  The  upgrading  and  hiring  of  Negroes  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis  throughout  the  In- 
dustrial community  of  Birmingham.  This 
will  include  the  hiring  of  Negroes  as  clerks 
and  salesmen  within  the  next  60  days,  and 
the  Immediate  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  business,  industrial  and  professional  lead- 
ers for  the  implementation  of  an  area-wide 
program  for  acceleration  of  upgrading  and 
the  employment  of  Negroes  in  Job  categories 
previously  denied  to  Negroes, 

8.  Our  movement  has  made  arrangements 
for  the  release  of  all  persons  on  bond  or 
their  personal  recogniz:ance.  Our  legal  de- 
partment is  working  with  further  solutions 
In  this  problem. 

4.  Through  the  Senior  Citizens  Committee, 
or  the  chamber  of  commerce,  communica- 
tions between  Negro  and  white  will  be  pub- 
licly reestablished  within  the  next  2  weeks. 
We  would  hope  that  this  channel  of  com- 
munications between  the  white  and  Negro 
communities  will  prevent  the  necessity  of 
further  protest  demonstrations  such  as  have 
been  conducted. 

DR.     king's     STATEMENT 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  we  have  come  today  to  the  climax  of  a 
long  struggle  for  Justice,  freedom,  and  hu- 
man dignity  In  the  city  of  Birmingham.  I 
say  the  climax,  and  not  the  end,  for  though 


we  have  come  a  long  way,  there  is  still  a 
strenuous  task  before  us  and  some  of  It  Is  yet 
uncharted. 

Nevertheless,  It  ctm  now  be  said  that  after 
a  great  struggle  this  day  Is  clearly  the  mo- 
ment of  a  grreat  victory.  The  greatness  of 
the  triumph  Is  measured  by  this  one  fact:  It 
Is  a  victory  that  cannot  possibly  be  confined 
to  the  limited  area  of  one  race.  Indeed,  the 
agreements  which  have  been  reached  over 
the  last  few  days  are  signal  accomplishments 
which  redound  to  the  credit  of  all  of  Bir- 
mingham's citizens.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
believe  sincerely  that  this  victory  cannot 
even  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  this 
sprawling  metropolis,  for  Birmingham  now 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  becoming  a  great, 
enlightened  symbol,  shedding  the  radiance  of 
Its   example  throughout  this  entire  Nation. 

Credit  for  what  has  been  done  must  go  to 
many  persons.  Without  question,  of  course, 
the  name  of  Rev.  Fred  Shuttlesworth  stands 
clear  as  the  magic  name  in  this  magic  city. 
He  has  walked  a  long  and  often  lonesome 
road  to  reach  this  day — and  even  now  his 
health  Is  impaired — but  he  has  Just  reason 
to  be  thankful  and  glad  for  all  of  his  great 
sacrifices.  Moreover,  the  many  men  and 
women  who  worked  with  him,  by  his  side 
and  behind  the  scenes,  in  the  Alabama 
Christian  Movement  for  Human  Rights 
must  also  be  praised.  And,  without  a  doubt, 
the  world  will  never  forget  the  thousands 
of  children  and  adults  who  gave  up  their  own 
physical  safety  and  freedom  and  went  to 
jail  to  secure  the  safety  and  freedom  of  all 
men. 

PRAISES     WHITES 

I  must  say  this,  too:  In  these  recent  days, 
I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  quality 
of  the  white  persons  of  the  community  who 
worked  so  diligently  for  Just  solutions  to 
our  mutual  problems.  They  must  also  be 
given  real  credit.  They  are  men  of  good 
will.  However,  when  all  Is  said  and  done, 
when  this  situation  is  seen  in  perspective  of 
eternity,  ultimate  credit  and  glory  and  honor 
must  be  given  to  Almighty  God,  for  He  has 
clearly  been  at  work  among  us.  And  it  is  He 
alone  who  has  finally  gained  the  victory  for 
all  His  children. 

Under  His  guidance,  we  now  enter  Into  a 
new  day  for  Birmingham  people,  a  day  when 
men  will  no  longer  fear  to  speak  the  truth, 
when  citizens  will  no  longer  cringe  before  the 
threats  of  misguided  men.  We  look  forward 
now  to  continued  progress  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  city  In  which  equal  job  oppor- 
tunities, equal  access  to  public  facilities,  and 
equal  rights  and  responsibilities  for  all  of  Its 
people  will  be  the  order  of  every  day. 

However,  even  these  needful  things  are  not 
our  final  goal.  The  deepest  hope  that 
surges  up  within  our  hearts  in  this:  that  Bir- 
mingham is  on  its  way  to  the  creation  of  a 
new  kind  of  community — not  simply  a  new 
image,  but  a  new  reality.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  that  moment — so  nearly  upon 
us — when  this  metropolis  will  truly  become 
a  magic  city  again.  This  time  filled  with  the 
beautiful  magic  of  a  new  brotherhood  where 
m'-n  are  free  to  know,  respect,  and  love  each 
other.  We  seek  ultimately  a  magic  city 
where  color  will  no  longer  be  the  measure  of 
a  man's  worth,  where  character  will  matter 
more  than  pigmentation. 

I  cannot  close  without  saying  the  Negro 
cnmmunity  must  accept  this  achievement  in 
the  right  spirit.  We  must  not  see  the  pres- 
ent development  as  a  victory  for  the  Negro: 
It  is  rather  a  victory  for  democracy  and  the 
whole  citizenry  of  Birmingham — Negro  and 
white.  Our  growth  in  nonviolence  has  been 
such  that  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  "vic- 
tory" over  our  white  brothers.  We  must  re- 
spond to  every  new  development  in  civil 
rights  with  an  understanding  of  those  who 
have  opposed  us.  and  with  an  appreciation 
of     the     new     adjustments     that     the     new 


achievements  pose  for  them.  We  must  be 
able  to  face  up  honestly  to  our  own  short- 
comings. 

This  Is  the  time  that  we  must  evince  calm 
dignity  and  wise  restraint.  Emotion  must 
not  run  wild.  Violence  must  not  come  from 
any  of  us.  and  If  we  be  victimized  with  vio- 
lent acts  or  Intent,  the  pending  daybreak  of 
progress  will  be  transformed  Into  a  gloomy 
midnight  of  retrogress.  As  we  stand  on  the 
verge  of  using  public  facilities  heretofore 
closed  to  us,  we  must  not  be  overbearing  and 
haughty  In  spirit.  We  must  be  loving 
enough  to  turn  an  enemy  into  a  friend.  We 
must  now  move  from  protest  to  reconcilia- 
tion. This.  too.  Is  our  hope  for  Birmingham. 
It  Is  a  hope  that  will  cause  us  to  look  at  the 
signs  which  say  "It  Is  nice  to  have  you  In 
Birmingham."  In  a  new  way.  Now,  we  will 
know  that  these  words  are  meant  for  all  men, 
and  we  will  know  they  are  sincere.  Then, 
and  only  then,  will  all  the  citizens  of  this 
community  be  able  to  say  in  joyful  response : 
"Thank  you.  It  Is  great  to  be  In  Birming- 
ham— a  city  of  honor,  respect,  and  brotherly 
love." 


Accord  Pleases  Robert  Kennedy — Marshall 

Calls  Ageement  Great  Gain  for  South 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Washington,  May  10. — Justice  Department 
officials  hailed  the  settlement  of  the  Birming- 
ham racial  dispute  as  "a  tremendous  step 
forward  for  Birmingham,  for  Alabama,  and 
for  the  South  generally." 

Burke  Marshall,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, made  that  comment  at  a  news  confer- 
ence after  returning  from  a  negotiator's  role 
In  Birmingham.  Attorney  General  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  was  at  his  side. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  the  great  lesson  of  the 
Birmingham  crisis  was  the  importance  of 
whites  and  Negroes,  sitting  down  together 
and  talking — "the  Importance  of  getting  a 
dialog." 

"TTie  alternative  [to  discussion]  is  going  to 
be  great  violence,"  Mr.  Kennedy  said,  "and  it 
is  going  to  be  turning  these  matters  over  to 
extremists  on  both  sides." 

He  said  the  white  extremists  were  those 
who  "think  Negroes  should  not  wear  a  tie 
and  can't  discuss  them  vsrlthout  using  a  swear 
word."  and  Negro  extremists  those  who 
"think  that  white  j)eople  have  mistreated  the 
Negroes  for  such  a  long  period  of  time  that 
violence  should  be  used  against  them." 

"All  of  us  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
have  a  great  lesson  to  learn,"  he  continued, 
"the  Importance  of  getting  a  dialog  going 
between  i>eople  in  the  North  and  the  South. 

"We  really  have  to  start  having  greater  ex- 
changes so  that  a  southern  Senator  can  talk 
to  Burke  Marshall  or  the  Attorney  General 
to  a  southern  Governor  and  not  lose  votes  for 
him.  and  a  (northern  politician)  can  say 
something  nice  about  some  southern  leader 
and  not  feel  that  that  is  going  to  lose  him 
the  next  election. 

"That  is.  in  our  Judgment,  what  is  missing 
at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States.  " 

Mr.  Marshall,  who  played  a  key  part  in 
bringing  white  and  Negro  leaders  together  in 
Birmingham,  also  emphasized  the  Importance 
for  the  entire  Sotith  of  the  fact  that  there 
had  been  blraclal  discussions  in  a  city  with 
troubled  race  relations. 

"The  important  thing"  Mr.  Marshall  said, 
"is  that  the  settlement  was  reached  by  the 
people  down  there." 

"For  a  city  like  Birmingham,  with  a  history 
of  difficult  race  relations,  to  reach  a  settle- 
ment like  this  after  only  a  few  hours  of 
discussion  In  a  most  tense  atmosphere  is  a 
tremendous  step  forward  for  Birmingham, 
for  Alabama  and  for  the  South  generally." 

The  Attorney  General  gave  Mr.  Marshall 
high  commendation  for  his  efforts  In  Bir- 
mingham in  the  week  that  began  when  the 
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Assistant   Attorney  General   flew  there   last 
Saturday. 

Mr  Kennedy  said  he  had  talked  with  the 
white  and  the  Negro  leaders  In  Birmingham, 
and  It  was  "the  unanimous  feeling  on  both 
sides  that  li  It  hadn't  been  for  his  (Mr.  Mar- 
shall's) efforts  and  the  work  that  he  did  the 
settlement  would  not  have  been  possible." 

"We  couldn't  have  gotten  the  people  to  sit 
down."  he  said,  "couldn't  have  gotten  the 
people  to  exchange  their  views,  couldn't  have 
gotten  an  agreement — and  the  situation  In 
Birmingham  would  be  far  different  tonight. 

"It  thinks  he  has  performed  a  real  func- 
tion for  Alabama,  Birmingham  and  our  peo- 
ple." 

Those  familiar  with  the  tense  week  In 
Birmingham  said  today  that  lack  of  com- 
munication was  one  of  the  major  problems. 
Financial  and  other  leaders  In  the  white 
community  had  no  Idea  what  the  Negro 
demonstrators  really  wanted. 

At  flrst.  It  was  said,  the  white  leaders  took 
the  position  that  the  whole  episode  was  the 
work  of  "an  outside  agitator,"  the  Reverend 
Dr.  M-irtln  Luther  King.  Jr.  But  gradually, 
over  last  weekend,  they  came  to  realize  that 
the  Negro  community  felt  It  was  the  victim 
of  Injustice  and  wanted  change. 

"There  Was  a  growing  recognition."  one 
Birmingham  leader  said,  "by  a  lot  of  people 
when  they  thought  about  It.  that  the  Negroes 
were  demanding  something  that  wasn't  so 
unreasonable — to  have  a  cup  of  coffee  at  a 
lunch  counter,  to  get  a  decent  Job." 

In  addition  to  this  greater  understanding 
of  the  Negro  complaints,  the  financial  com- 
munity began  to  fear  the  economic  setback 
that  Birmingham  would  get  from  a  real  out- 
break of  violence  or  military  Intervention. 

If  steps  toward  a  settlement  had  not  l)een 
well  under  way  by  the  middle  of  this  week. 
the  feeling  was  that  violence  was  Inevitable. 
It  was  also  believed  that  Gov.  George  Wal- 
lace, an  extreme  segregationist,  was  about 
to  take  over  the  city  with  National  Guard 
troops. 

The  general  feeling  at  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment today  was  one  of  optimism,  although 
no  one  thought  that  Birmingham  was 
entirely   out  of  danger. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOUTH 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  which  seeks  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the 
piDblem  of  our  unemployed  youth. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  is  an  effort 
to  assist  those  young  people  who  find  it 
diflflcult  or  impossible  to  acquire  employ- 
ment today  because  they  do  not  possess 
those  skills  which  are  required  by  our 
more  sophisticated,  complex  labor  mar- 
ket. Without  exception  administration 
witnesses,  and.  indeed  everyone  else  who 
has  written  or  spoken  on  the  subject, 
have  stressed  a  necessity  for  training 
young  people  in  appi-opriate  skills. 

This  is  the  second  time  that  I  have 
offered  this  proposal.  When  the  Sen- 
ate was  considering  S.  1,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  strike  title  I.  the  so-called 
"Youth  Conservation  Corps."  and  a  very 
larse  minority  of  the  Senate.  41  to  47, 
agreed  with  me.  Then,  I  offered  the  idea 
contained  in  this  bill  as  a  substitute.  A 
considerable  minority  of  the  Senate 
agreed  with  me.  I  thought  that  it  was 
eminently  to  be  preferred  to  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps.  Because  this  sub- 
stitute was  defeated  at  that  time,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  for  a  minute  believe  that 


it  Is  Inappropriate  for  consideration  by 
the  Senate  now.  The  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Youth  Employment,  in  its  re- 
port of  April  24.  has  endorsed  the  sub- 
stance of  this  proposal.  I  am  confident 
that  if  we  do  not  adopt  it  thia  session, 
it  will  have  to  be  considered  again  next 
year. 

The  YCC  has  been  approved  by  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  know  what  will  happen 
to  it  in  the  House.  But,  if  it  is  passed. 
I  suppose  it  will  be  signed.  In  dollars. 
we  Will  be  $50  million  poorer  as  a  nation, 
but  the  training  of  our  youth  will  not 
have  been  enhanced  one  iota  as  a  result. 

Tlie  watchword  which  should  be  our 
guide  in  all  these  matters  is  training. 
A  bill  must  train  young  people  if  it  is 
to  be  effective  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  ill-trained,  unemployed  youth  on  our 
street  corners. 

It  makes  little  difference  in  this  day 
whether  a  youth  genuinely  wants  to 
work  or  not;  he  cannot  do  so  If  he  is  not 
trained. 

We  were  unable  to  do  much  to  advance 
our  training  programs  when  the  Senate 
was  considering  S.  1.  The  massive  push 
for  something  "popular"  prevented  ef- 
fective legislation  in  that  instance. 

However,  my  bill  would  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  the  Senate  to  do  something 
constructive  for  unemployed  youth.  The 
testimony  on  S.  1  indicated  great  sat- 
isfaction with  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act.  That  act  has, 
indeed,  done  good  things  for  our  adult 
populations. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  however,  has  not  done  very 
much  for  our  young  people.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  only  5  percent  of  the  funds 
for  allowances  under  that  act  are  avail- 
able to  train  younsr  people.  The  pro- 
gram and  Its  accomplishments,  how- 
ever, have  demonstrated  their  worth. 
The  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  can  be  of  great  benefit  to  our 
unemployed  youth.  I  submit  that  the 
country  can  ill  afford  to  get  along  with- 
out it. 

Mr.  President,  our  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  is  now  consid- 
ering S.  580,  the  administration  omnibus 
bill,  containing  some  seven  titles  relating 
to  various  facets  of  the  Nation's  educa- 
tion. Title  five  of  that  bill  deals  with 
vocational  education.  It  provides  some 
$70  million  to  be  authorized  for  expend- 
iture on  State  plans  for  vocational 
education. 

I  have  long  argued  that  vocational 
education  has  been  treated  as  the  step- 
child in  American  education.  It  has  had 
to  take  a  back  seat  to  academic  courses, 
and  the  students  who  sought  to  pursue 
vocational  courses  were  regarded  as 
something  less  than  the  best  students. 

Our  present  labor  requirements  are 
rapidly  changing  that  picture.  The 
needs  of  our  economy  are  crying  out  for 
skilled  young  people  to  operate  our 
marvelous  economic  machine. 

Last  November,  the  Committee  on  Vo- 
cational Education,  appointed  by  the 
President,  reported  on  the  state  of  voca- 
tional education.     It  recommended,  as  a 


matter  of  some  urgency,  that  an  ade- 
quate program  of  vocational  training 
would  necessitate  an  expenditure  of  somp 
$400  million.  ^^ 

With  everyone  In  agreement  that 
training  In  the  vocational  arts  and  crafts 
is  one  of  the  most  necessary  programs 
with  which  the  Government  should  con- 
cern Itself,  the  administration  proposes 
in  title  V  of  S.  580  a  paltry  $70  million 
for  strengthening  vocational  education 
And  out  of  this,  any  vocatioi.al  educa- 
tion  facilities  to  be  constructed  must  be 
paid  for. 

Roughly,  only  one-twelfth  of  the  funds 
in  S.  580  Is  earmarked  for  vocational 
education  puipo.ses.  This,  in  face  of  the 
testimony  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz 
before  the  House  committee  this  year 
that  80  percent  of  the  students  now  in 
school  will  not  acquire  a  college  degree, 
and  Will  thus  have  to  be  prepared  for 
vocational  training  positions  in  Industry 
which  our  complex  society  now  require. 
We  arc.  therefore,  providing  80  percent 
of  our  young  people  with  only  8  percent 
of  the  funds  under  S.  580. 

Mr.  President,  this  present  proposal 
will  help  to  fill  the  enormous  gap  between 
what  the  Presidents  committee  recom- 
mended and  the  amounts  contained  In 
S.  580  for  use  in  vocational  education. 

The  propo.sal  which  I  now  offer  would 
amend  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  last  year  by  removing  the 
5  percent  limitation  on  availability  of 
funds  for  training  allowances  for  youth. 
It  also  would  increase  the  authorization 
for  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  by  $45  million  for  fiscal 
1964.  and  such  sums  as  Congress  may 
appropriate  during  the  succeeding  4 
fiscal  years.  In  addition,  this  bill  will 
lower  the  age  limit  for  participation  in 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  to  Include  youths  from  16  to  22 
years  of  age. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset.  I  offered  this 
proposal  as  an  amendment  to  S.  1,  the 
Youth  Con.servation  Corps  bill.  That 
was  on  April  9  of  this  year.  I  noticed  this 
morning  with  some  satisfaction  that  the 
President's  Committee  on  Youth  Employ- 
ment in  Its  report  dated  April  24.  1963. 
has  agreed  with  me.  That  report  en- 
dorses my  concept  of  expanding  the 
youth  portions  of  the  Manp>ower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  administration 
will  give  full  support  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  its  own  committee — even  if  that 
does  mean  that  it  will  sive  support  to  an 
idea  which  originated  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

It  Will  be  nothing  short  of  disastrous 
for  our  youth  and  our  Nation  If  we  con- 
tinue to  refuse  to  regard  with  the  impor- 
tance they  deserve  the  warnings  of  edu- 
cators, labor,  management,  and.  Indeed, 
the  Government  witnesses  them.selves  on 
this  program. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bUl  (S.  1691)  rclaUng  to  the  oc- 
cupational training  of  youth,  and  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  the  manpower  re- 
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sources  of  the  Nation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Prouty,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL  OP  NA- 
TIONAL HONOR  TO  CARL  SAND- 
BURG 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference — and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record — a  joint  resolution  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  see  to  it  that  one 
of  the  foremost  historians  of  our  time, 
Carl  Sandburg,  receives  a  Congressional 
Medal  of  National  Honor.  This  meas- 
ure is  a  companion  to  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 443,  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Representative  Fred 
ScHWENGEL,  of  the  Flrst  Congressional 
District  of  Iowa. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  tS.J.  Res.  88)  to 
bestow  a  Congressional  Medal  of  Na- 
tional Honor  on  Carl  Sandburg,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Miller,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Whereas,  since  1913,  the  genius  of  Carl 
Sandburg  has  Illumined  and  celebrated  the 
heart,  the  mind,  and  the  soul  of  our  p>eople 
and  the  spirit  of  our  land  through  poetry, 
history,    biography,   song,    and    speech;    and 

Whereas  he  has  placed  us  before  ourselves 
and  the  world  as  we  were,  as  we  are.  and  as 
our  highest  aspiration  would  have  us  be 
and  thereby  added  ponderably  to  our  prog- 
ress at  home  and  Imperlshably  to  our  repute 
abroad;  and 

Whereas  he  was  on  February  12,  1959,  and 
March  4.  1961,  Invited  by  the  Congress  to 
addre-ss  its  Members  and  all  Americans  and 
did  deliver  before  the  Joint  session  and  be- 
fore the  multitude  assembled  on  the  east 
front  two  of  our  most  memorable  and  dis- 
tinguished addresses  about  our  most  Ameri- 
can American,  Abraham  Lincoln:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resoli'cd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives o/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  bestow  up>on 
Carl  Sandburg  a  Congressional  Medal  of  Na- 
tional Honor  and  therewith  the  assurance 
of  great  admiration  and  profound  respect 
and  the  deep  affection  In  which  he  Is  held 
by  the  Congress,  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  literary  and  cultural  authori- 
ties everywhere  for  his  half  century  of  devo- 
tion to  letters  and  his  genius  for  dissemi- 
nating Interest  In  the  American  heritage; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  there  be  an  appropriation 
for  $2,500  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  the 
medal  and  Incidental  expenses  In  connection 
with  a  presentation:  and  be  It  further 

Rc^oli^ed.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  along  with  a  Cabinet  member  ap- 
pointed by  him  and  a  bipartisan  committee 
of  four  Members  of  the  House  and  four  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  and  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  that  the  Librarian  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Arts,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 


Institution  form  a  committee  on  presentation 
of  the  medal,  who.  In  consultation  with  the 
accepted  leaders  of  arts,  sciences,  and  hu- 
manities, arrange  for  an  appropriate  pro- 
gram of  presentation  and  to  make  the  presen- 
tation to  Carl  Sandburg. 


ADJUSTMENT  OP  WHEAT  AND  PEED 
GRAIN  PRODUCTION— ADDITION- 
AL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  bill  1617.  commonly 
referred  to  as  a  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and 
feed  grain  production,  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF 
BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  May  23  and  May  28,  1963,  the 
following  names  have  been  added  as  ad- 
ditional cosponsors  for  the  following 
bills : 

S.  1590.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  all 
qualified  persons  to  attend  public  schools, 
and  for  other  purposes:  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  McCaetht,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Proxmike,  Mr. 
Symington,  and  Mr.  Wn.LiAMs  of  New  Jer- 
sey; and 

S.  1591.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
against  any  person  on  account  of  race  or 
color  in  the  furnishing  of  the  advantages, 
privileges,  and  facilities  of  any  business  or 
business  activity  affecting  the  public  which 
is  conducted  under  State  license:  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  BoGGS,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  McCarthy. 
Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Symington,  and 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  BROAD- 
CASTERS LIMITATIONS  ON  COM- 
MERCIAL TIME 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kansas  Association  of  Radio  Broadcast- 
ers met  in  Lawrence,  Kans.,  on  May  8 
and  adopted  a  resolution  expressing 
their  views  on  the  proposal  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  that 
the  Nationtil  Association  of  Broadcasters 
codes'  time  limitations  on  commercial 
time  be  adopted  as  a  Government  reg- 
ulation. 

As  the  resolution  indicates,  Kansas 
broadcasters  feel  that  the  Commission's 
proposal  is  unnecessary,  unwise,  and  un- 
fair. It  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
public's  right  to  censor. 

The  Kansas  broadcasters  have  led  the 
entire  Nation  in  the  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion to  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  code  of  good  practices,  and 
I  am  proud  of  their  record  of  service. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  these  broadcasters 
can  and  will  continue  to  improve  their 
service  through  individual  initiative  and 
enterprise,  rather  than  by  directives  from 
Washington. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  res- 
olution be  printed  at  this  p>oint  in  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BESOLtmoN  Unanimously  Passed  bt  the 
Kansas  Association  or  Radio  Broadcast- 
ers AT  Annual  Meeting  Mat  8,  1963,  at 
Lawrence,  Kans. 

Whereas  the  Kansas  Association  of  Radio 
Broadcasters  feels  that  voluntary  self-regu- 
lation Is  the  best  regulation;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters has  formed  the  code  authority  with 
responsibility  to  set  maximum  commercial 
limitations  for  the  broadcasting  Industry; 
and 

Whereas  the  KARB  endorses  membership 
by  all  stations  In  the  NAB  code;    and 

Whereas  KARB  feels  that  any  station  fol- 
lowing a  policy  allowing  overcommerclallza- 
tlon  win  ultimately  suffer  because  of  listen- 
ers' rights  of  free  choice:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  (1)  that  the  Kansas  Association 
of  Radio  Broadcasters  opposes  any  Federal 
regulations  concerning  the  amount  of  com- 
mercial  material  on  broadcasting  stations. 


PROPOSED  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  AND 
CONFERENCE  WITH  SOVIET  RUS- 
SIA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  United  Press  Inter- 
national dispatch  of  10  a.m.  which  ap- 
F>eared  on  the  news  ticker  this  morning. 
It  reads  as  follows : 

Washington. — President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced today  that  the  United  States  will 
not  hold  any  further  nuclear  tests  In  the 
atmosphere  "so  long  as  other  states  do  not 
do  so." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  dread- 
ful mistake.  I  serve  on  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee;  and  the  testimony  our 
subcommittee  has  heard  indicates  that 
we  have  been  put  back  by  abandoning 
testing  once.  So  I  do  not  think  it  wise 
that  we  abandon  it  again.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  to  be  promiscuous  in  the  tests  we 
make,  but  I  think  we  should  make 
tests— whether  the  tests  are  on  the 
ground,  under  the  ground,  or  in  the 
atmosphere. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  the  ticker 
also  includes  the  following  item: 

Kennedy  Issued  the  pledge  In  announcing 
that  the  United  States,  Russia,  and  Britain 
will  begin  high-level  talks  In  Moscow  soon 
In  an  effort  to  rescue  a  general  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty. 

The  President  said  soberly  that  "the  hopes 
of  all  mankind  "  go  with  the  meetings,  which 
are  expected  to  start  In  mid-July  under  an 
agreement  reached  by  Kennedy,  Soviet  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev,  and  British  Prime  Minis- 
ter Macmlllan. 

The  President  then  said  In  this  connection 
that  the  United  States  will  prove  "our  good 
faith  and  solemn  convictions"  by  holding  off 
any  further  nuclear  tests  In  the  atmosphere 
"so  long  as  other  states  do  not  do  so." 

"We  will  not  be  the  first  to  resvime."  the 
President  declared.  "Such  a  declaration  Is 
no  substitute  for  a  formal  binding  treaty — 
but  I  hope  it  will  help  us  achieve  one." 

The  President  revealed  the  "two  Important 
decisions  "  in  a  speech  prepared  for  delivery 
at  commencement  exercises  at  American 
University  here. 

The  Moscow  talks  also  were  announced  in 
London  and  In  Moscow.  While  Kennedy 
gave  no  date,  these  reports  said  the  talks 
would  start  In  July.    Competent  sources  said 
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they  would  not  Involve  a  summit  meeting  for 
sessions  at  tiie  Foreign  Ministers'  level. 

Instead,  these  sources  said,  the  discussions 
will  be  conducted  by  representatives  of  the 
three  countries  who  have  "the  highest  con- 
fidence" of  the  national  leaders.  Tliese  will 
not  necessarily  be  persons  In  official  posi- 
tions. 

In  announcing  the  Moscow  talks  and  his 
decision  to  refrain  from  atmospheric  teats  as 
long  as  other  nations  do  so.  Kennedy  called 
on  all  Americans  to  "reexamine  our  attitude 
toward  peace  and  freedom  here  at  home." 


June  10 


I  think  we  are  again  walking  on  very 
dangerous  ground.  We  began  by  calling 
for  approximately  120  on-site  inspections 
as  the  specific  for  any  treaty  to  which  we 
might  agree.  We  have  now  decreased 
the  number  to  seven,  and  I  understand 
that  the  number  can  go  to  as  low  as 
five.  What  are  we  to  gain  from  such 
high-level  talks.  Mr.  President,  except 
to  reduce  the  number  of  on-site  inspec- 
tions to  zero? 

Such  talks  are  not  really  high  level, 
but  are  low  level,  and  even  that  designa- 
tion is  a  compliment  to  the  Russians. 
They  have  not  kept  their  word  to  us  or 
to  any  other  country  since  they  t)egan  to 
make  promises  after  World  War  II;  and 
I  believe  we  should  remain  at  home,  and 
should  let  the  Russians  come  to  us  when 
they  are  ready  to  talk  about  any  test  ban. 
I  believe  the  President  is  wrong  In  an- 
nouncing that  there  will  be  no  further 
nuclear  tests,  and  I  thirik  he  is  also 
wrong  in  stating  that  he  will  discuss  this 
subject — or.  for  that  matter,  any  other 
subject — with  the  Soviets,  our  announced 
enemies. 

Mr.   CARLSON.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
Russia  began,  years  ago.  to  insist  on 
three  tests,  and  has  continued,  all  these 
years,  to  insist  on  only  three  tests,  and 
still  IS  insisting  on  only  three  tests,  even 
though  we  have  now  decreased  to  seven 
the  number  we  request?  It  Is  my  per- 
sonal opinion  that  even  if  we  were  to 
agree  to  three  tests,  the  Russians  would 
not  sign  such  a  tieaty. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  correct.  The  testi- 
mony presented  before  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  indicates  that  without  on- 
site  inspections,  the  idea  of  a  nuclear 
test  ban  is  foolish,  because  despite  what 
some  persons  think.  It  is  impossible  to 
Identify  a  nuclear  blast  by  some  seismic 
means.  Instead,  It  is  necessary  to  have 
someone  proceed  to  the  site  and  see 
whether  such  a  device  was  actually 
detonated. 


THE    BEST  JOB   IN   WASHINGTON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  section  yes- 
terday contained  an  excellent  article  by 
R.  Sargent  Shriver  telling  of  his  chal- 
lenging and  rewarding  experiences  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps.  It  has  indeed 
proven  to  be  a  most  difficult,  but  satisfy- 
ing position. 

As  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  Peace 
Corps  legislation  in  the  Senate,  I  take 
special  pride  in  the  success  this  program 
has  met  with  and  the  assistance  it  is 
giving  to  people  and  governments  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.     I  repeat  wh** 


I  have  said  so  often,  that  much  of  the 
credit  for  the  huge  success  of  the  Peace 
Corps  must  go  to  Mr.  Shriver  for  his  tire- 
less and  outstanding  contributions.  He 
and  his  most  able  staff  richly  deserve  our 
commendations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

■"I  H.\vx  THi  Bbst  Job  in  Washington" — 
The  Drxp  Satisfaction  and  SHrca  Advin- 
TVRx  of  Running  the  Peace  Corps,  Sats 
Its  Director,  Cannot  Be  Matched  in  Any 
Other  Job  on  the  New  Frontier 

(By  Sargent  Shriver) 
Washington — Carol  Byrnes,  one  of  5.000 
US  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  wrote  from  the 
Philippines.  "The  Important  thing  we  are 
doing  here  Is  not  that  which  can  be  measured 
with  a  camera.  People  In  other  projects  can 
photograph  a  bridge  they've  designed,  a  road 
they've  helped  to  build,  or  a  toilet  they  con- 
structed. But  who  can  photograph  the  mind 
of  a  child?  Our  rewards  come  from  the  satis- 
faction In  seeing  a  chUd's  face  light  up  when 
he  has  learned." 

A  tribal  chief  In  Sierra  Leone,  In  the  midst 
of  a  ceremony  celebrating  the  construction 
by  the  Peace  Corps  of  a  road  which,  for  the 
first  time  In  Its  thousand-year  history  linked 
his  village  with  the  outside  world  told  me: 
"Tour  Peace  Corps  has  shown  us  a  world  we 
never  knew  existed.  We  had  never  seen  a 
truck,  or  people  from  the  ouUlde  who  wanted 
to  help  us.  We  had  heard  of  America,  but 
now  we  know  what  It  means." 

A  volunteer  from  the  Midwest  said:  "Por 
the  first  time  In  my  life  I  feel  that  I'm  not 
Just  sitting,  letting  the  world  go  by.  I  have 
a  ch.-vnce  to  do  something  that  Is  meaning- 
ful to  people,  and  when  I  go  back  I'U  be  a 
better  American  because  of  it." 

These  stories  have  their  counterparts  In 
every  continent  of  the  developing  world. 
The  Peace  Corps  has  brought  learning  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  children,  opened  up  new 
worlds  for  hundreds  of  villages,  brought  new 
meaning  and  perspective  Into  the  Uvea  of 
thotisands  of  Americans,  showed  the  face  of 
an  America  which  many  never  dreamed  ex- 
isted These  are  satisfactions  surpassed  In 
no  department  of  Government.  They  are 
some  of  the  reasons  why  running  the  Peace 
Corps  Is  the  best  Job  In  Washington. 

Of  course,  other  people — some  of  them  even 
relatives  of  mine — have  more  powerful  and 
Influential  Jobs.  But  somehow  I  cant  help 
feeling  that,  once  In  a  while,  they.  too.  wish 
they  were  running  the  Peace  Corps.  For 
nowhere  In  this  vast  CaplUl  City  can  be 
found  the  combination  of  excitement,  satis- 
faction and  sheer  adventure  which  Is  the 
happy  prerogative  of  the  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  these  satisfactions 
has  been  the  Joy  of  creation — of  exploring 
new  problems  and  unsolved  questions — of 
attempting  to  do  what  no  one  had  ever  done 
before. 

When  we  sUrted  the  Peace  Corps  2',i 
years  ago,  we  had  a  hotel  room,  a  half-dozen 
people,  the  unfaltering  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States — and  a  new  Idea.  It  was  that  volun- 
teers, drawn  from  every  segment  of  Ameri- 
can life,  could  serve  their  Nation  and  them- 
selves by  serving  the  welfare  of  others  In 
every  corner  of  the  developing  world.  It 
was  the  Idea  that  Americans  mobilized  In 
a  national  effort,  voluntarily  making  per- 
sonal sacrifices,  undertaking  to  use  their 
skills  in  the  development  of  other  nations, 
could  make  a  substantial  and  Important 
contribution  to  world  understanding — to  the 
cause  of  peace. 


There    were,    of   course,   plenty   of    worr« 
some  queetlons.  '" 

Would    Americana   respond   to   thU   chal 
lenge   and   opportunity?     Or   were   they    J 
many  had  said,  too  cynical,  too  self-indm 
gent,  too  preoccupied  with  material  thln«? 
We  thought  they  would  respond.     We  gam 
bled   on   It,   and   we   found   the  answer      Iq 
1961    the   Peace   Corps   received    12.000   fully 
completed     applications     for    service.     This 
year  applications  are  coming  in  at  the  r,t- 
of  40.000  a  year. 

Were  Americans  h.irdy  enough  to  serve  la 
remote  places,  lacking  many  of  the  con- 
veniences they  had  always  enjoyed?  Would 
they  work  where  malaria,  yellow  fever 
cholera,  and  dysentery  were  enemies?  We 
soon  learned  that  our  volunteers  were  more 
than  tough  enough,  that  the  complalnu 
about  physical  hardship  were  Inslgniflcant 
Far  more  Important  to  the  volunteers  are  the 
day-to-day  frustrations,  the  ambiguous 
tempo  of  progress  and  achievement,  the  gap 
between   expectations   and    realization. 

Would  other  countries  really  want  Peace 
Corps  volunteers?  Today  volunteers  are 
working  in  47  countries.  Every  one  of  these 
countries  has  specifically  requested  them^ 
ajid.  in  fact,  h.is  asked  for  more — often  far 
more  than  we  can  ever  hope  to  supply.  And 
almost  two  dozen  countries  where  we  have 
not  yet  gone  have  requested  a  Peace  Corps 
program. 

It  Is  such  challenges,  and  the  contact  they 
have  brought  with  almost  every  aspect  of 
American  life,  that  have  made  the  Peace 
Corps  such  an  exciting  place  to  work  Tiike 
the  problems  of  training  We  found  that 
we  had  to  chooee  men  and  women  of  differing 
backgrounds,  occupations  and  education  and 
In  90  days,  equip  them  to  contribute  their 
skills  effectively  within  societies  and  cultures 
far  different  from  anything  they  had  ever 
known.  Men  ranging  from  university  presi- 
dents and  professors  to  labor  loaders,  moun- 
tain climbers  and  veterans  of  African  safaris 
streamed  Into  Washington  to  help  us  develop 
radically  new  and  Intensive  currlculums. 
We  had  to  teach  languages  as  rapidly  and  In- 
tensively as  had  ever  been  attempted.  Some 
of  the  langunges  were  so  exotic  that  we  found 
ourselves  writing  our  own  textbooks  and  dic- 
tionaries, to  teach,  for  example,  Somali,  Tshl 
and  Pasar  Malay. 

Soon  we  found  ourselves  working  with  5a 
universities  from  Puerto  Rico  to  Hawaii. 
The  vast  range  of  America's  educational  re- 
sources was  brought  to  bear  on  the  problems 
of  training  and  preparing  volunteers.  We 
trained  volunteers  for  the  Himalayas  at 
campsites  high  in  the  Rockies.  Others 
worked  on  Indl.in  reservations  in  New  Mexico 
before  they  went  to  work  among  the  Indians 
of  the  Andes.  At  the  New  York  School  of  So- 
cial Work,  volunteers  prepared  In  New  York 
slums  for  their  work  among  the  under- 
privileged urban  dwellers  of  Bogota,  Co- 
lombia. 

One  of  the  greatest  challenges  was  the 
establishment  of  programs  to  assist  the  agri- 
cultural development  of  other  nations 
Everyone  knows  that  Improved  agriculture 
Is  one  of  the  most  crltlcai  elements  in  the 
growth  of  developing  nations,  most  of  which 
are  60  to  70  percent  rural.  We  know  also 
that  America  has  evolved  the  most  abun- 
dant agriculture  In  the  history  of  the  world 
And  so  we  turned  to  our  own  farm  organiza- 
tions for  the  pe<3ple  to  transmit  some  of  our 
knowledge  to  those  who  needed  It.  Here 
again  we  met  a  gratifying  response.  Orga- 
nizations such  as  the  National  Grange,  the 
National  4-H  Club  Foundation,  and  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  Joined"  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Everywhere  we  asked  for  help  In  American 
society  we  get  the  Siime  kind  of  answer.  La- 
bor unions,  technical  school.s,  groups  such 
as  CARE,  the  Experiment  In  International 
Living  and  many  others  made  contributions. 
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These  things  have  all  been  part  of  the 
iQb — the  challenge  of  new  problems;  the 
richness  of  contact  with  the  mainstream  of 
Ideas,  Institutions,  and  people  In  American 
society;  the  satisfaction  of  making  a  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  of  other  countries 
and  to  the  Interests  of  my  own. 

The  working  conditions,  even  the  fringe 
benefits,  also  contribute  much  to  making 
my  Job  the  best  in  Washington.  It  Is  the 
atmosphere,  the  pace,  the  people,  which 
make  working  conditions  at  the  Peace  Corps 
unusual 

A  special  kind  of  person  is  attracted  to  this 
kind  of  operation.  They  came  at  the  be- 
ginning and  they  continue  to  come:  moun- 
tain climbers,  ex-boxers,  even  ex-smugglers, 
as  well  as  Ph    D.'s  and  M  D.'s. 

Around  the  table  at  our  dally  staff  meet- 
ings sit  former  members  of  Stat«  legislatures, 
union  leaders,  newspaper  editors,  farmers, 
college  presidents,  lawyers,  psychiatrists, 
psychologists,  doctors.  I  come  Into  dally 
contact  with  diplomats,  electricians,  and  all- 
Amertcan  athletes.  In  a  continuous  dialog 
concerning  how  their  skills  and  experiences 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  multifarious 
problems  of  developing  societies. 

There  Is  another  side  to  the  Job,  a  side 
of  which  my  passport  Is  a  symbol.  Probably 
that  passport  has  more  visas  and  stamps  In 
It  than  the  passport  of  any  other  person  who 
entered  Government  with  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration And  each  of  those  stamps 
represents  experiences  and  adventures,  and 
a  chance  to  learn  about  other  lands  and 
people  that  Is  unique  In  government. 

In  the  last  two  years  I  have  traveled  more 
than  500,000  miles  visiting  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers throughout  the  world.  I  have  gone 
by  plane,  ship,  Land  Rover,  Jeep,  longboat, 
dugout  canoe,  helicopter,  raft,  and  horse  I 
have  slept  in  villages  where  no  official  of  any 
national  government  has  ever  been.  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  state 
dinner  given  by  the  President  of  Liberia  on 
one  night,  and  participated  In  tribal  dances 
In  Asankagra  In  western  Ghana  on  the  next. 
I  have  had  a  chance  to  meet  and  to  talk 
with  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  developing 
world — men  like  Nehru  and  U  Nu,  Nkrumah 
and  Tubman.  S<^kou  Tour^,  Lleras  Camargo, 
Betancourt,  Azlklwe,  Ayub  Khan,  Tengku 
Abdul  Rahman,  Sukarno,  Bourgulba,  Halle 
Selassie,  Goulart  and  many  others  equally 
distinguished  and  well  known.  I  have  even 
managed  to  contract  dysentery  three  times, 
and  during  my  last  appearance  before  Con- 
gress was  swallowing  pills  to  counteract  an 
amoebic  disease  brought  home  from  Africa. 

My  house,  itself,  Is  a  trophy  chamber  of 
leopard  and  python  skins,  ritual  dolls.  Thai 
cloaks,  and  Kentl  cloth,  plus  a  live  and  en- 
ergetic Managabee  monkey  named  Tom-Tom. 
And  on  each  of  my  trips  I  have  had  the  su- 
preme satisfaction  of  receiving,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  the  gratitude  and  appre- 
ciation of  villagers,  slum  dwellers,  school- 
children and  government  ministers  for  the 
help  and  hope  which  Individual  volunteers 
have  brought  t<-»  their  lands.  I  have  felt  that 
sense  of  making  a  real  contribution  to 
human  welfare  which  suffuses  our  entire  or- 
ganization  from   volunteer   to  director. 

All  of  these  things  have  made  me  believe 
that  this  Is  the  best  Job  In  Washington.  But 
I  alfo  believe  that  there  Is  something  more 
to  It  than  this;  that  although  we  work  In 
foreign  lands  we  are  demonctrntlng  some- 
thing basic  about  America  Itself.  We  are 
reaffirming  a  fimdamental  premise  of  Amer- 
ican democracy — that  hard-headed,  realistic, 
practical  programs  are  consistent  with  the 
highest  Ideals  and  the  noblest  of  motives; 
that  pragmatic  problems  can  be  solved  with- 
out ever  yielding  firm  convictions  and  high 
purpose.  We  are  helping  to  demonstrate 
that  given  the  chance  to  dedicate  themselves 
to  meaningful  work  v/orthy  of  freemen, 
Americans  are  willing,  even  enger,  to  give  up 
the  deadening  comforta  of  a  too  easy 
affluence. 


The  vitality,  the  drtve.  the  Imagination 
and  the  intellect  which  have  been  liberated 
by  society  are  ready  today  to  shape  the  future 
as  they  have  so  largely  shaped  the  past. 
And  I  believe  that  the  Peace  Corps  symbolizes 
the  fact  that,  afforded  the  opportunity, 
Americans,  working  In  a  world  community, 
will  show  that  our  first  176  years  of  history 
were  only  the  beginning. 

This  Is  also  part  of  the  reason  why  the 
Peace  Corpe  Is  the  best  Job  In  Washington. 
And  when  my  successor  takes  over,  no  matter 
what  I  may  be  doing  or  where,  I  will  always 
envy  him. 
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RECENT  ADDRESSES  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  President  of  the  United 
States  addressed  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises at  the  American  University  in 
Washington,  D,C. 

The  President's  speech  gave  a  mes- 
sage of  hope  and  encouragement  to  peo- 
ple not  only  in  the  United  States  and  at 
the  university,  but  throughout  the  world. 

This  is  the  Presidents  most  important 
statement  on  world  peace  since  his  his- 
toric peace  race  address  to  the  United 
Nations  in  September  1961.  He  has  re- 
dedlcated  the  Nation  to  peace  as  a  real- 
istic and  imperative  goal. 

By  emphasizing  the  mutual  vulner- 
ability of  the  Soviet  and  American  peo- 
ples in  the  nuclear  age.  he  has  appealed 
to  the  most  constructive  and  enlightened 
elements  of  Soviet  society. 

This  was  a  courageous  statement. 
The  role  of  the  peacemaker  requires  as 
much  or  more  courage  as  the  role  of  the 
warrior. 

The  President  will  find  broad  support 
in  the  Congress  for  his  decision.  This 
support  was  indicated  on  May  15,  with 
the  introduction  of  the  Dodd-Humphrey 
resolution,  which  was  cosponsored  by 
34  Senators  of  both  parties. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  this 
ban  on  atmospheric  tests  is  a  first  step 
only.  There  is  no  real  substitute  for  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty.  Until 
one  is  secured,  the  danger  of  nuclear 
weapons  proliferation  will  remain. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  once  again  to  the 
honor  of  the  American  people  that  the 
leader  of  the  most  powerful,  most  mighty, 
and  richest  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  has  declared  forthrightly  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world  that  in  our  strength 
as  well  as  in  our  recognition  of  the  dan- 
gers that  confront  Uie  world  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  announces 
that  we  shall  refrain  from  nuclear  test- 
ing in  the  atmosphere  as  long  as  other 
nations  do  likewise. 

The  President's  message  singled  out  a 
few  precepts  that  everyone  would  do  well 
to  recognize.     He  said : 

Genuine  peace  must  be  the  product  of 
many  nations  and  the  sum  of  many  acts. 
It  must  be  dynamic  and  not  static,  changing 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  each  generation, 
for  peace  Is  a  process  and  way  of  solving 
problems. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  President  has 
laid  down  the  formula  for  securing  a  just 
and  enduring  peace. 

The  Presidents  speech,  though  con- 
cise, was  comprehensive  in  its  treatment 
of  the  issues  of  peace  and  nuclear  war. 
He  took  a  fresh  approach  to  problems 


which  have  confounded  diplomats  and 
embittered  journalists  down  through  the 
years.  To  President  Kennedy,  peace  is 
more  than  an  alternative  to  self-anni- 
hilation. Peace,  in  the  President's 
words,  is  "the  kind  of  peace  that  makes 
life  on  earth  worth  living — the  kind  that 
enables  men  and  nations  to  grow  and 
to  hope  and  to  build  a  better  life  for 
their  children — not  merely  peace  for 
Americans  but  peace  for  all  men — not 
merely  peace  In  our  time  but  peace  for 
all  time."  Peace  is  tangible;  it  Is  bene- 
ficial; it  is  a  positive  goal  rather  than 
a  pious  formula.  The  President  sums 
it  all  up  in  a  simple  phrase  that  Is  earth 
shaking  in  its  Implications : 

Our  problems  are  man  made;  therefore 
they  can  be  solved  by  man. 

If  we  ever  needed  a  reply  to  some  of 
the  fatalistic,  deterministic,  defeatist 
doctrine  of  our  day,  the  President  has 
supplied  it. 

Let  us,  as  the  President  urges,  try  to 
deal  with  the  world  as  it  is  and  not  "as 
it  might  have  been  had  the  history  of 
the  last  18  years  been  different,"  We 
have  no  need  to  adopt  the  totalitarian 
methods  of  our  adversaries  in  order  to 
defend  ourselves. 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  address  at 
the  American  University,  has  spoken 
words  which  have  long  needed  saying  at 
the  highest  levels  of  our  Government. 
They  are  botmd  to  be  impopular  in  cer- 
tain quarters.  There  is  nothing  in  them, 
however,  which  can  be  misconstrued  as  a 
confession  of  weakness  or  as  blind  ac- 
ceptance of  Soviet  good  faith.  On  the 
contrary,  the  President's  speech  of  June 
10  should  go  doT^Ti  in  history  as  the 
attempt  of  a  great  world  leader  to  re- 
store sanity  to  the  conduct  of  interna- 
tional affairs.  Whether  others  will  act 
accordingly  is  beyond  our  capacity  to 
know.  Whichever  way  the  dice  come  up, 
the  United  States  is  psychologically  and 
materially  prepared. 

In  the  past  few  days  President  Ken- 
nedy has  delivered  several  memorable 
addresses.  His  address  before  the  con- 
ference of  mayors  in  Hawaii  was  a  mas- 
terpiece and  a  call  to  action  in  the  field 
of  human  rights  and  civil  rights. 

The  President  indicated  how  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  its  responsibility  to 
provide  adequate  legal  tools  to  secure 
full  civil  equality  for  every  American. 
While  fulfilling  our  obligations  in  this 
regard  will  not  be  accomplished  easily, 
I  have  the  utmost  confidence  that  Con- 
gress will  enact  civil  rights  legislation 
this  session.  The  President  went  on  to 
say  that  fundamentally  the  challenge  of 
civil  rights  rests  with  each  local  com- 
munity across  this  land,  communities  of 
North  and  South,  East  and  West.  He 
listed  five  areas  for  immediate  local  ac- 
tion: One,  the  establishment  of  a  biracial 
commission  to  mediate  racial  problems 
before  they  reach  the  boiling  point ;  two, 
the  necessity  for  every  community  to  see 
that  local  ordinances  are  in  conformity 
with  constitutional  law;  three,  the  need 
for  communities  to  follow  nondiscrimi- 
natory practices  in  the  employment  and 
promotion  of  its  municipal  workers; 
four,  the  enactment  of  equal  opportu- 
nity ordinances  on  the  local  level;  and 
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five,  a  crash  program  to  lessen  unemploy- 
ment among  the  unskilled  of  both  races 
by  reducing  school  dropouts. 

These  are  steps  totally  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  local  community  ofBcials.  I 
commend  the  President  for  emphasizing 
the  obligation  that  all  governments.  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local,  and  all  peoples 
bear  in  this  crisis.  No  one  segment  of 
society  can  assume  burdens  that  rest 
with  the  entire  country. 

The  President  has  spoken  in  a  most 
timely  and  forceful  fashion.  I  com- 
mend the  speech  to  every  American. 

Mr.  President,  on  Thursday,  June  6. 
President  Kennedy  also  spoke  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  San  Diego 
State  College.  It  was  a  most  noteworthy 
statement  concerning  the  responsibility 
of  the  leaders  of  this  country,  present 
and  future,  to  provide  the  best  education 
possible  for  all  Americans. 

Three  basic  questions  were  posed  by 
the  President.  First,  does  every  Ameri- 
can child  have  an  equal  chance  for  a 
good  education?  Second,  is  the  quality 
of  American  education  adequate  to  our 
current  needs?  Third,  can  our  existing 
educational  system  meet  the  demands  of 
tomorrow  ? 

These  are  questions  most  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  a  college  graduating 
class.  They  are.  moreover,  questions  to 
which  all  members  of  the  88th  Congress 
should  attempt  to  find  meaningful 
answers  through  comprehensive  legis- 
lation In  behalf  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. The  time  has  come  to  stop  giving 
primary  attention  to  areas  of  disagree- 
ment and  to  direct  our  energies  toward 
solutions  of  the  basic  challenges  of 
education. 

Within  the  past  few  days.  then,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  spoken 
out  courageously  and  wisely  upon  three 
of  the  most  important  subjects  of  our 
tune — indeed,  of  all  times.  First,  he  has 
spoken  out  on  the  need  of  education  for 
everyone,  for  every  American  in  particu- 
lar. Second,  he  has  spoken  out  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  protection  of  those 
basic  constitional  and  human  rights  for 
which  this  country  stands  and  to  which 
this  Nation  has  been  dedicated  since  Its 
founding. 

Finally,  he  has  spoken  out  in  the  cause 
of  genuine  world  peace.  He  has  not 
talked  in  terms  of  platitudes  or  of  pan- 
aceas, but  rather  in  terms  of  the  process 
of  peace  itself  and  the  meaning  of  a  just 
and  enduring  peace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  addresses  on  the  subjects  that 
I  have  mentioned  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  RicoRD.  They  are  entitled  to  a 
part  of  the  great  history  of  this  Nation, 
and  all  Americans  should  have  access  to 
them  through  the  pages  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  (DC  )   Post,  June  10 

19631 

Tkxt  of   President  Kennedy's  Speech   to 

Matoks 

I  am  here  to  dlscuse  with  you  a  problem 

which    la    both    national    and    local — where 

Federal    and    municipal    governmenta    must 

act    In    concert — the    problem    of   race   rela- 

Uona. 


June  10 


Thla  U  not  a  southern  problem — It  U  a 
national  problem  And  I  would  ask  any 
mayor  who  bellevee  there  Is  no  problem  in 
hla  city  to  talk  to  tho«e  who  once  believed 
the  same,  and  then  look  at  his  own  unem- 
ployment, delinquency,  hovislng.  and  other 
Indicators. 

Federal  action — Including  additional  Fed- 
eral legislation — can  help  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem. State  action  can  help  But.  In  the 
last  analysis,  what  happens  In  Birmingham 
or  Chicago  or  Atlanta  or  Los  Angeles  depends 
In  large  measure  on  the  leadership  In  those 
communities.  We  will  bade  you  up — we  wUl 
work  with  you  In  every  way  we  can — but  the 
mayor  of  every  major  metro(>olltan  city  In 
every  section  of  America  must  be  aware  of 
the  difficult  challenge  he  faces. 

I  am  asking  you  to  be  alert,  not  alarmed. 
The  demonstrations  of  unrest  in  Birming- 
ham, Boston,  Jackson,  Greensboro,  Nash- 
ville. Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere  can  be  ex- 
pected In  many  other  cities  In  the  next  few 
months.  North  and  South.  Students  will 
then  be  out  of  college  and  high  school. 
Large  numbers  of  Negroes  will  still  be  out  of 
work.  The  events  in  Birmingham  have 
stepped  up  the  tempo  of  the  nationwide 
drive  for  full  equality — and  rising  summer 
temperatures  are  often  accompanied  by  ris- 
ing human  temperatures  on  all  sides. 

PKACETUL    REMCSISS 

The  Federal  Government  does  not  control 
these  demonstrations.  It  neither  starts 
them,  directs  them,  nor  stops  them.  What 
we  can  do  is  to  seek,  through  legislative  and 
Executive  action,  to  provide  peaceful  rem- 
edies for  the  grievances  which  set  them  off — 
to  give  all  Americans  a  fair  chance  to  a  full 
life. 

I  would  hope  that  every  mayor  here  would 
recognize  the  assistance  they  would  be  pro- 
vided by  those  legislative  proposals  which 
would  help  move  these  disputes  from  the 
streets  to  the  courts,  erase  all  doubts  as  to 
the  validity  of  conflicting  legal  arguments, 
require  all  merchants  in  all  cities  to  take 
similar  action  at  the  same  time,  so  that  none 
can  hang  back  for  fear  of  being  penalized 
for  moving  first,  and.  finally,  meet  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  discontent  with  appropriate  na- 
tionwide action,  without  waiting  for  clty- 
by-city.  case-by-case  solutions. 

Such  legislation  is.  therefore,  in  your  in- 
terest— and  I  hope  it  will  have  your  sup- 
px)rt. 

But  the  final  responsibility,  both  now  and 
after  such  legislation  is  enacted,  will  still 
rest  with  you  at  the  local  level.  The  prob- 
lem Is  growing  The  challenge  is  there.  The 
cause  Is  Just. 

The  question  is  whether  you  will  do  noth- 
ing, thereby  Inviting  pressure  and  tension 
and  possible  violence — or  whether  you  will 
anticipate  these  problems  and  move  to  ful- 
fill the  rights  of  your  Negro  citizens  in  a 
peaceful  and  constructive  manner. 

WISDOM    AND    FORESIGHT 

I  ask  that  you  act  with  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight In  these  matters — not  merely  for  the 
peace  of  the  country,  but  for  the  good  of 
your  own  community.  The  financial  history 
of  those  communities  which  have  been  be- 
set with  racial  disturbances  shows  that  they 
attract  less  capital  and  do  less  business. 
As  a  Birmingham  businessman  said,  after 
Investment  In  new  plant  and  expansion  had 
declined  80  percent  in  the  l.xst  few  years: 
'We've  become  known  as  a  city  of  reac- 
tion, rebellion  and  riot — and  because  of  that 
we're  not  gaining  Industry  as  fast  as  we 
should.  ' 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  these  are 
difficult  problems  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Vice  President  and  I  have  been  Im- 
pressed In  the  last  2  years — and  particular- 
ly in  the  last  few  weeks — by  how  much  can 
be  done  by  those  determined  to  get  it  done 
We  have  met  with  employers  who  were  pleas- 


antly surprised  by  how  peacefully  their  hlr 
ing  practices  could  be  Integprated. 

We  met  last  week  with  merchants  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  who  had,  without 
delay  or  difficulty,  desegregated  their  public 
accommodations,  including  lunch  counters 
hotels,  and  theaters.  We  shall  be  having 
more  meetings— with  labor  and  religious 
leaders,  with  Government  and  business  lead- 
ers. 

It  la  clear  to  me  that  the  time  for  token 
moves  and  idle  talk  Is  over— that  these 
rights  are  going  to  be  won— and  that  our 
responsibility,  yours  and  mine,  la  to  see  that 
they  are  won  In  a  peaceful  and  construc- 
tive manner. 

ACTION    IN    FTVE   AREAS 

I  would  suggest  at  least  five  areas  where 
you  can  take  Important  action: 

First:  Every  city  can  and  should  establish 
preferably  through  official  action  by  the 
mayor  over  governing  body,  a  blraclal  hu- 
man relations  committee — to  identify  com- 
munity tensions  before  they  reach  the  crUia 
state,  to  Improve  cooperation  and  communi- 
cation between  the  races,  and  to  advise  local 
officials,  merchants  and  organizations  as  to 
what  steps  can  be  taken  to  Insure  prompt 
progress. 

Second:  Every  local  government  can  and 
should  make  certain  that  lu  own  ordinances 
and  practices  are  In  accordance  with  con- 
stitutional law.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
made  it  clear  beyond  dispute  that  no  local 
ordinance  requiring  segregation  Is  consti- 
tutional— whether  It  applies  to  schools,  zon- 
ing, restaurants,  or  places  of  amusement, 
either  privately  or  publicly  owned.  Nor  can 
segregation  be  required  without  ordinance 
at  a  municipal  golf  course,  playground, 
swimming  pool,  or  other  city-owned  facil- 
ities. In  short,  every  Instance  or  Institution 
of  segregation  sanctioned  by  local  legislation 
or  public  action  Is  clearly  invalid — and  you 
should  move  to  abolish  It. 

There  will  be  a  difficult  period  of  transi- 
tion for  some.  But  "the  basic  guarantees 
of  our  Constitution,"  the  Supreme  Court 
said  less  than  2  weeks  ago.  "are  warrants  for 
the  here  and  now  •  •  •  not  merely  hopes 
to  some  future  enjoyment." 

Third:  Every  local  government  can  and 
should  follow  nondiscriminatory  practices  In 
the  employment  and  promotion  of  Its  mu- 
nicipal workers.  No  group  of  taxpayers  or 
voters  should  be  excluded  from  the  payrolls 
of  your  police,  fire,  school,  and  other  depart- 
ments. No  city  government  can  expect  to 
understand  the  views  of  lu  Negro  citizens— 
and  no  community  can  be  expected  to  look 
favorably  on  its  city  government — unless 
men  and  women  of  all  races  are  employed 
at  all  levels,  supervisory  as  well  as  custodial, 
In  all  parts  of  that  government. 

Fourth:  E\ery  local  government  can  and 
should  enact  equal  opportunity  ordinances 
to  spell  out  the  civil  rights  of  all  who  live  in 
that  community;  ordinances  on  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities,  equal  housing  op- 
portunities, and  equal  access  to  public  ac- 
commodations. Such  measures  are  not  the 
exclusive  concern  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment On  the  contrary,  where  local  leaders 
have  assumed  this  responsibility,  there  has 
been  remarkably  little  difficulty  with  racial 
problems  Where  local  government  has  ab- 
dicated this  responsibility  and  left  it  to  the 
Federal  Government,  there  has  been  too 
much  difficulty. 

Fifth:  I  urge  each  of  you  personally  to  un- 
dertaice  a  special  campaign  this  summer  in 
your  own  community  to  lessen  unemploy- 
ment among  the  unslillled  of  both  races  by 
reducing  school  dropouU.  Tell  your  young 
people  to  stay  in  school.  Tell  them  their 
chances  for  steady,  gainful  employment  will 
be  far  better  for  every  year  of  schooling.  Tell 
them  that  unempio>ment  among  16-  and 
21-year -olds  is  already  at  the  million  mark, 
with  more  on  the  way  for,  as  the  number  of 
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young   Jobseekers   grows,  th«  proportion   of 
unskilled  jobs  has  dropped  to  1  out  of  20. 

Sm>S  ON  rXDEXAL  LEVZL 

I  have  not  proposed  to  you  any  step  that 
the  Federal  Government  Lb  unwilling  to  take 
in  Its  own  area  of  jurisdiction.  We  have  un- 
dertaken to  eliminate  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination in  Federal  employment.  In  fed- 
erally financed  housing  and  construction.  In 
Federal  recreation  areas,  in  our  cafeterias, 
and  other  facilities.  The  proportion  of  Ne- 
groes holding  Federal  jobs  In  many  areas  Is 
still  distressingly  low.  particularly  in  the 
higher  grade  Jobs.  But  we  aim  to  change 
this  as  quickly  as  possible  and.  nationwide, 
have  Increased  the  number  of  Negroes  In  the 
higher  grades  by  more  than  a  third. 

We  have  supported  equal  rights  In  the 
courts  and  the  Congress,  and  will  shortly 
prepare  further  steps. 

Your  responsibilities,  of  course,  are  more 
localized — but  we  are  responsible  for  a  city: 
The  District  of  Columbia.  Much  has  been 
written  alx)ut  crime  and  race  relations  In 
Washington — much  of  It  untrue — but  we  are 
concerned  about  the  District's  problems, 
though  they  are  less  than  those  of  some 
other  cities  and.  more  importantly,  we  are 
doing  something   about  them. 

All  places  of  public  accommodation  In  the 
Nation's  Capital  have  been  of)ened.  with 
little  difficulty,  to  customers  of  all  races. 
Equal  employment  Is  the  policy  of  the  Dis- 
trict government  as  well  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. There  Is  no  racial  bar  to  any  pub- 
lic school  In  Washington.  The  District 
Commissioners  have  announced  their  inten- 
tion to  enact  a  fair  housing  ordinance  un- 
less the  Congress  Itself  does  so  promptly. 

We  are  actively  Intervening  to  open  up 
more  employment  opportunities  In  the 
building  trades  union.  And  we  have  urged 
the  Congress  to  provide  home  rule  for  the 
District  In  order  that  all  the  citizens  of 
Washington  may  participate  more  actively 
and  effectively  in  accomplishing  needed  im- 
provements. 

PROGRESS    IK    WASHINGTON 

Moreover,  by  strlvlnp  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  the  residents  of  the  District, 
Negro  and  white  alike,  we  are  helping  to 
ease  the  economic  and  other  pressures  which 
would  otherwise  Increase  tensions.  We  are 
prepared  to  work  with  you  on  similar  Fed- 
eral-local programs — to  Improve  public  wel- 
fare, to  root  out  Juvenile  delinquency,  to 
eradicate  urban  blight,  to  Increase  youth  em- 
ployment, to  assist  urban  mass  transit,  to 
promote  mental  health,  to  provide  more  rec- 
reational and  health  facilities  and  to  war  on 
organized  crime. 

These  meas\ires — some  of  which  are  barely 
underway — have  been  effective  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  I  know  that,  on  a 
nationwide  basis,  they  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  supported  by  this  conference  in 
the  Congress.  The  elevation  of  all  these 
urban  development  problems  to  a  higher 
level  of  consideration  by  the  creation  of  a 
new  Cabinet  post  Is  already  long  overdue. 

In  conclusion,  my  fellow  chief  executives, 
may  I  say  this:  Improvement  of  race  rela- 
tions and  the  fulfillment  of  human  rights  is 
a  continuing  problem  and  challenge.  I  do 
not  propose  to  limit  our  mutual  concern 
to  this  one  brief  address.  I  hope  to  meet 
with  many  of  you  In  the  White  House  In  the 
near  future. 

But  Justice  cannot  wait  for  too  many 
meetings.  It  cannot  wait  the  action  of  the 
Congress  or  even  tlie  courts.  We  face  a  mo- 
ment of  moral  and  constitutional  crisis — 
and  men  of  generosity  and  vision  must  make 
themselves  heard  in  every  part  of  the  land. 
I  do  not  say  that  all  men  are  equal  In  their 
ability,  character,  and  motivation.  I  do  say 
that  every  American  should  be  given  a  fair 
chance  to  develop  In  full  whatever  talents 
he  has  and  to  share  equally  In  the  American 
dream. 


On  your  rettirn  from  this  conference,  you 
can  set  an  example  In  your  communltlefl  to 
which  the  timid  can  rally  and  which  those 
clinging  In  the  past  cannot  Ignore.  I  ask 
you  to  join  with  me.  here  and  now.  In  recog- 
nizing the  rights  of  all  Americans — in  guid- 
ing along  constructive  channels  the  attain- 
ment of  a  peaceful  revolution,  a  peaceful 
revolution  which  will  not  only  avoid  disaster 
but  fulfill  our  highest  obligations. 

[From  the  Washington,  (D.C.)  Post,  June  7, 
1963) 

Text  of  Prestoent's  Address  at  San  Diego 
State  College 

Tills  is  a  proud  moment — proud  for  me  as 
a  recipient  of  this  honorary  degree,  proud  for 
those  of  you  who  have  earned  your  degrees 
with  hard  labor,  proud  for  your  families  and 
communities  who  also  labored  hard  for  this 
achievement.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the 
world's  population  can  share  and  understand 
that  pride.  In  fact,  only  a  small  portion  of 
our  own  population  have  completed  four 
years  of  college. 

You  are  the  fortunate  ones.  You  will  be 
the  leaders,  the  doers,  the  contributors  to 
our  society  and  progress.  You  will,  on  the 
average,  earn  nearly  twice  as  much  In  your 
lifetime  as  high  school  graduates  and  over 
three  times  as  much  as  grade  school  gradu- 
ates. 

Yes.  you  are  the  fortunate  ones,  the  edu- 
cated, the  elite,  the  only  aristocracy  our  sys- 
tem  permits.  But  I  am  not  here  merely  to 
congratulate  you,  to  remind  you  of  your  fu- 
ture riches.  I  am  here  to  remind  you  of  your 
responsibilities — and  particularly  your  re- 
sponsibility toward  education,  toward  those 
who  should  follow  in  your  footsteps. 

THREE     BASIC     QUESTIONS 

However  proud  we  may  be.  and  have  a 
light  to  be,  over  the  past  achievements  of  our 
education  system.  It  Is  time  the  whole  Na- 
tion faced  up  more  frankly  to  the  answers  to 
three  basic  questions:  First,  whether  every 
American  child  has  an  equal  chance  for  a 
good  education;  second,  whether  the  quality 
of  American  education  Is  adequate  to  our 
current  needs;  and  third,  whether  the  educa- 
tional system  we  have  today  can  meet  the 
demands  of  tomorrow. 

First,  does  every  American  child  today  have 
a  fair  educational  opportunity?  Let  me  cite 
a  few  facts: 

1.  In  this  fortunate  State  of  California, 
the  average  current  expenditure  for  a  boy 
or  girl  In  the  public  schools  Is  $515.  But  In 
the  State  of  Mississippi  It  Is  $230.  The  aver- 
age salary  for  classroom  teachers  In  Cali- 
fornia Is  $7,050.  while  It  Is  only  $3,610  In 
Mississippi. 

2.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  young 
white  population  of  our  Nation  have  gradu- 
ated from  high  school,  but  only  about  two- 
f:fths  of  our  nonwhlte  population  have  fin- 
ished. In  some  States,  almost  40  percent  of 
the  nonwhlte  population  has  completed  less 
than  5  years  of  school  contrasted  with  7  per- 
cent of  the  white  population. 

3.  In  one  American  State,  over  36  percent 
of  the  public  school  buildings  are  over  40 
years  old.  In  another,  only  4  percent  are 
that  old. 

TWO    REA.SONS   CITED 

Such  facts — and  one  could  prolong  this  re- 
cital indefinitely— make  it  clear  that  Ameri- 
can children  today  do  not  yet  enjoy  equal 
educational  opportunities,  for  two  primary 
reasons:  one  Is  economic,  and  the  other  is 
racial. 

If  our  Nation  is  to  meet  the  goal  of  giving 
every  American  child  a  fair  educational 
break,  we  must  move  swiftly  ahead  In  both 
areas.  We  must  put  more  resources  Into  the 
undernourished  sectors  of  our  education  sys- 
tem. And  we  must  recognize  that  segrega- 
tion In  education — and  I  mean  the  de  facto 
segregation  of  the  North  as  well  as  the  pro- 
claimed   segregation    of    the    South — brings 


with  It  serious  handicaps  to  a  large  percent- 
age of  o\ir  Nation's  population. 

0\ir  goal  must  be  an  educational  system 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence— a  aystem  in  which  all  are  created 
equal,  a  system  In  which  every  child,  wheth- 
er bom  a  banker's  son  In  a  Long  Island  man- 
sion or  a  Negro  sharecropper's  son  in  an  Ala- 
bama cotton  field,  has  every  opportunity  for 
an  education  that  his  abilities  and  character 
deserve. 

SECOND   QtTESnON 

The  second  question  relates  to  the  quality 
of  our  education.  Does  our  system  effectively 
educate  o\ir  boys  and  girls  to  meet  the  needs 
and  problems  of  our  contemporary  society? 

Again  let  us  look  at  some  facts: 

1.  One  out  of  every  three  students  In  the 
fifth  grade  will  drop  out  before  high  school 
graduation.  And  only  2  out  of  every  10  will 
graduate  from  college — unless  we  do  some- 
thing about  It.  In  the  meantime,  the  oc- 
cupations and  professions  which  require 
Increased  education  and  training  continue  to 
grow,  while  employment  In  unskilled  jobs 
continues  to  decline. 

2.  Of  Americans  18  years  of  age  or  older, 
more  than  23  million  have  bad  less  than 
8  years  of  schooling,  and  over  8  million  less 
than  5  years.  As  a  result,  many  of  these 
fellow  citizens  lack  the  ability  to  read  or 
write  with  ease  or  to  do  simple  arithmetic. 
They  are  termed  "functional  illiterates."  and 
It  Is  no  accident  that  they  constitute  the 
hardest  "hard  core"  of  our  unemployed  and 
those  on  welfare. 

One  out  of  every  ten  workers  who  fall  to 
finish  elementfiry  school  Is  unemployed  to- 
day as  compared  to  1  out  of  50  college 
graduates. 

3.  Even  students  who  finish  elementary 
school  or  high  school  often  lack  a  solid 
grounding  In  the  humane  and  classical  disci- 
plines which  are  the  heart  of  our  civilization. 

NEEDS    ARE    CITED 

In  short,  our  current  educational  programs 
do  not  meet  our  current  needs.  We  need  a 
major  effort  to  eradicate  adult  Illiteracy,  for 
the  man  who  cannot  read  a  "help  wanted" 
ad  or  write  a  letter  is  beaten  before  he  starts. 
We  need  to  Improve  our  programs  of  tech- 
nical and  vocational  education,  both  In 
school  and  after  school.  We  need  to  com- 
bat the  dropout  problem. 

Finally,  we  need  to  strengthen  the  free- 
dom of  research,  inquiry  and  judgment 
which  Is  the  glory  of  our  civilization.  Our 
schools  must  present  our  children  with  all 
the  facts  about  their  world  and  their  herit- 
age, not  just  those  which  support  a  single 
viewpoint  or  party  line.  For  education  Is 
the  Instrument  of  freedom,  and  Indoctrina- 
tion the  weapon  of  tyranny — and  the  dif- 
ference between  education  and  Indoctrina- 
tion best  sums  up  the  difference  between 
ourselves  and  our  adversaries  abroad. 

The  third  and  final  question  we  must  ask 
is:  What  of  the  future?  Four  million  Ixiys 
and  girls  are  born  each  year  in  the  United 
States.  Our  population  is  growing  each 
decade  by  a  figure  equal  to  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  country  at  the  Inauguration  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Is  our  educational  system 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  expanding 
population,  and  expanding  technology  and 
an  expanding  culture? 

Here  are  some  facts : 

1.  By  1970,  the  number  of  students  in  our 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  will 
have  Increased  by  25  percent  over  that  of 
1960.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  new 
classrooms  are  needed  during  this  decade, 
but  our  present  construction  rate  will  not 
provide  them. 

2.  By  1970,  we  will  have  7  million  students 
in  our  colleges  and  universities,  nearly  3  mil- 
lion more  than  we  have  today.  This  will  re- 
quire over  $2  billion  a  year  for  facilities — a 
billion  dollars  more  than  we  are  devoting 
today. 
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3.  By  1970.  we  will  need  7.500  Ph  Ds  each 
year  In  the  physical  sciences,  mathematlca 
and  englnerlng  If  we  are  to  continue  our  eco- 
nomic growth  and  preserve  our  military 
■ecunty — Dut  in  1960  we  graduated  only 
3.000. 

Such  facta  make  It  clear  how  far  out 
present  effort  falls  below  our  future  need. 
We  must  take  rapid  measures  to  enlarge  our 
educational  facilities,  to  extend  our  program 
of  fellowships,  to  Improve  our  teacher  train- 
ing and  our  libraries  and  our  laboratories. 
and  to  work  In  every  way  to  keep  our  educa- 
tion abreast  of  our  population  growth. 

TASK    FOR    ENTiai    NATION 

Education,  historically  and  necessarily.  Is 
the  responsibility  of  the  State  and  the  local 
community  Those  who  are  willing  to  make 
the  necessary  investment — in  approving  bond 
issues.  In  building  modern  facilities,  in  pay- 
ing salaries  sufficient  to  attract  and  retain 
talented  teachers.  In  encouraging  freedom  of 
discussion  and  dissent — will  receive  rich 
dividends  on  that  Investment.  Their  com- 
munities will  prosper,  their  horizons  will  ex- 
pand 


June  10 


the  blessings  of  education  will  be  In  the 
forefront  of  that  fight. 

This  Is  no  novel  or  subversive  Idea.  "By 
far  the  moat  Important  bill  in  our  whole 
code.'  wrote  Jefferson,  "la  that  for  the  dUTu- 
slon  of  knowledge  among  the  people.  No 
other  sure  foundaUon  can  be  devised  for 
preservation  of  freedom  and  happiness  " 

Jefferson  truly  spoke  the  American  faith. 
As  a  nation,  we  have  no  deeper  concern,  no 
older  commitment  and  no  higher  Interest 
than  a  strong,  sound,  and  free  system  of 
education  for  all.  In  fulfllllng  this  obliga- 
tion to  ourselves  and  our  children,  we  pro- 
vide for  the  future  of  our  Nation— and  for 
the  future  of  freedom. 

Remarks  or  the  President  at  American 
University.  Washington,  D.C  .  June  10 
1963 

"There  are  few  earthly  things  more  beau- 
tiful than  a  university."  wrote  John  Mase- 
fleld.  In  his  tribute  to  the  English  universi- 
ties— and  his  words  are  equally  true  here. 
He  did  not  refer  to  spires  and  towers,  to 
campus  greens,  and  ivled  walls      He  admired 


But  this  Is  a  task  for  the  entire  Nation,  for  ^^  splendid    beauty   of    the    university,   he 

said,  because  it  was  "a  place  where  those 
who  hate  Ignorance  may  strive  to  know, 
where  those  who  perceive  truth  may  strive 
to  make  others  see." 

I  have,  therefore,  chosen  this  time  and 
this  place  to  discuss  a  topic  on  which  Ig- 
norance too  often  abounds  and  the  truth 
is  too  rarely  perceived  — yet  It  Is  the  most 
Important    topic   on   earth :    world   peace. 

What   kind   of  peace   do   I   mean?     What 
kind    of    peace    do    we    seek?       Not    a    pax 
Americana  enforced  on   the  world  by  Amer- 
ican weapons  of  war.     Not  the  peace  of  the 
grave   or   the   security   of    the   slave.     I   am 
talking   about    genuine    peace — the    kind    of 
peace   that   makes  life  on  earth   worth   llv- 
'og— the  kind  that  enables  men  and  nations 
to  grow  and   to  hope  and  to   build  a  better 
life  for  their  children — not  merely  peace  for 
Americans  but  peace  for  all  men — not  mere- 
ly peace  In  our  time  but  peace  for  all  time. 
I  speak  of  peace  because  of  the  new  face 
of   war      Total   war   makes   no  sense   In   an 
age  when   great  powers  can  maintain   large 
and    relatively    Invulnerable    nuclear    forces 
and   refuse   to   surrender   without   resort  to 
those   forces      It  makes  no  sense   In  an  age 
when  a  single   nuclear  weapon  contains  al- 
most  10  times  the  explosive  force  delivered 
by  all  of  the  Allied  air  forces  In  the  Second 
World    War      It   makes   no   sense   In   an   age 
when  the  deadly  poisons  produced  by  a  nu- 
clear exchange  would  be  carried  by  wind  and 
water  and  soil  and  seed  to  the  far  corners  of 
the  globe  and  to  generations  unborn. 

Today  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars every  year  on  weapons  acquired  for  the 
purpose  of  making  sure  we  never  need  to 
use  them  Is  essential  to  keeping  the  peace 
But  surely  the  acquisition  of  such  Idle  stock- 
piles— which  can  only  destroy  and  can  never 
create — is  not  the  only,  much  less  the  most 
efficient,  means  of  assuring  peace, 

I  speak  of  peace,  therefore,  as  the  neces- 
sary rational  end  of  rational  men  I  realize 
th.-it  the  pursuit  of  peace  Is  not  as  dramatic 
as  the  pursuit  of  war— and  frequently  the 
words  of  the  pursuer  fall  on  weary  ears. 
But  we  have  not  more  urgent  task. 

Some  say  that  It  Is  useless  to  speak  of 
world  peace  or  world  law  or  world  disarma- 
ment— and  that  It  will  be  useless  until  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  adopt  a  more 
enlightened  attitude.  I  hope  they  do.  I 
believe  we  can  help  them  to  do  It.  But 
I  also  believe  that  we  must  reexamine  our 
own  attitude — as  Individuals  and  as  a  Na- 
tion— for  our  attitude  Is  as  essential  as 
theirs.  And  every  graduate  of  this  school, 
every  thoughtful  citizen  rho  despairs  of 
war  and  wishes  to  help  bring  peace,  should 
begin  by  looking  inward— by  examining  his 
own  attitude  toward  the  possibilities  of 
peace,  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  toward  the 


every  citizen,  and  for  government  at  every 
level.  Your  own  State  has  shown  what  a 
difference  forward-looking  leadership  can 
make,  under  Governor  Brown,  your  legisla- 
tion, and  the  master  plan  for  education. 

But  education  Is  also  a  national  responsi- 
bility. Not  every  State  can  do  what  Cali- 
fornia has  done.  But  California  has  a  stake 
In  what  every  State  does — or  falls  to  do. 
People  move  freely  from  one  State  to  an- 
other;  these  are  not  50  separate  States. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  Is 
not  to  take  over  the  responsibility  of  the 
States;  It  is  to  give  the  States  the  means 
to  fulflU  that  refponslblllty,  which  they  owe 
to  themselves  and  the  Nation. 

PROGRAM     RECOMMENDED 

For  this  reason.  I  have  recommended  to 
the  Congress  a  comprehensive  education  Im- 
provement program  It  Is  designed  to  help 
meet  the  needs  of  higher  education  by  as- 
sisting the  construction  of  college  academic 
facilities,  junior  coUeges.  graduate  centers, 
and  technical  institutes,  and  by  stepping  up 
existing  programs  for  student  loans,  grad- 
uate fellowships  and  other  student  assist- 
ance programs. 

It  Is  designed  to  Improve  educational  re- 
search and  to  authorize  Increased  training 
of  teachers  of  the  gifted,  the  handicapped, 
and  the  culturally  deprived.  It  Is  designed 
to  strengthen  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  through  grants  to  the 
States  for  better  teacher  salaries,  to  relieve 
critical  classroom  shortages,  to  meet  the 
special  educational  problems  of  depressed 
areas  and  to  continue  and  expand  existing 
programs  for  vocational  education,  guidance. 
and  counseling. 

Finally,  this  program  Is  designed  to  meet 
the  continuing  education  needs  of  our  com- 
munities by  a  massive  attack  on  Illiteracy, 
by  Ein  exp.^nslon  of  university  extension 
courses  and  a  major  effort  to  Improve  library 
services  In  each  community  as  well  as  In  our 
schools  and  colleges. 

AWARE     OF     OBJECno.NS 

I  am  well  aware  of  all  the  objections  which 
have  been  raised  for  more  than  50  years  to 
any  kind  of  Federal  effort  In  education — 
objections  Involving  States  rights  and  civil 
rights,  objections  Involving  race  and  religion, 
objections  to  including  this  Item  or  not  In- 
cluding some  other  item. 

But  the  time  has  come  for  the  American 
pe<iple  of  every  party  and  section  to  realize 
the  Immensity  and  the  necessity  of  this 
challenge,  to  realize  that  no  solution  will 
please  everyone,  and  to  mobilize  their 
aroused  support  behind  a  program  such  as 
the  one  I  have  sent  to  the  Congress.  And  I 
hope   that    those  of  you   who  have  received 


course  of  the  cold  war  and  toward  freedom 
and  peace  here  at  home. 

First,  let  MB  reexamine  our  attitude  to- 
ward peace  Itself.  Too  many  of  us  think 
It  Impossible.  Too  many  think  it  unreal 
But  that  Is  a  dangerous,  defeatist  belief 
It  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  war  Is  in- 
e  Itable— that  mankind  Is  doomed— that  we 
are   gripped   by   forces  we   cannot  control 

We  need  not  accept  that  view.  Our  prob- 
lems are  man-made — therefore,  they  caii 
be  solved  by  man  And  man  can  be  as  bltr 
as  he  wants.  No  problem  of  human  destiny 
Is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  beings.  Man's 
reason  and  spirit  have  often  solved  the 
seemingly  unsolvable — and  we  believe  thev 
can  do  It  again 

I  am  not  referring  to  the  absolute.  Infinite 
concept  of  universal  peace  and  good  win 
of  which  some  fantasies  and  fanatics  still 
dream.  I  do  not  deny  the  values  of  hopes 
and  dreams  but  we  would  merely  Invite 
discouragement  and  Incredulity  by  making 
that  our  only  and  Immediate  goal. 

Let  us  focus  Instead  on  a  more  practical 
more  attainable  peace — based  not  on  a  sud- 
den revolution  In  human  nature  but  on 
a  gradual  evolution  In  human  Institutions— 
on  a  series  of  concrete  actions  and  effective 
agreements  which  are  in  the  Interest  of  all 
concerned.  There  is  no  single,  simple  key 
to  this  peace — no  grand  or  magic  formula 
to  be  adopted  by  one  or  two  powers.  Gen- 
uine peace  must  be  the  product  of  many 
nations,  the  sum  of  many  acts.  It  must 
be  dynamic,  not  static,  changing  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  each  generation.  For  peace 
Is  a  process — a  way  of  solving  problems. 

With  such  a  peace,  there  will  still  be  quar- 
rels and  conflicting  interests,  as  there  are 
within  families  and  nations.  World  peace, 
like  community  peace,  does  not  require  that 
each  man  love  his  neighbor — It  requires  only 
that  they  live  together  with  mutual  toler- 
ance, submitting  their  disputes  to  a  Just 
and  peaceful  settlement  And  history 
teaches  us  th.it  enmities  between  nations,  as 
between  individuals,  do  not  last  forever. 
However  fixed  our  likes  and  dislikes  may 
seem,  the  tide  of  time  and  events  will  often 
bring  surprising  shifts  In  the  relations  be- 
tween nations  and  neighbors. 

So  let  us  persevere.    Peace  need  not  be  Im- 
practicable— and  war  need  not  be  Inevitable 
By  defining  our  goal  more  clearly — by  making 
It  seem  more  manageable  and  less  remote — 
we  can  help  all  people  to  see  It,  to  draw  hope 
from  It,  and   to  move  Irresistibly  toward  It. 
Second,  let  us  reexamine  our  attitude  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union.     It  Is  discouraging 
to    think    that    their    leaders    may    actually 
believe  what  their  propagandists  continually 
write.     It  is  discouraging   to  read  a  recent 
authoritative  Soviet  text  on  military  strate- 
gy and  find,  on  page  after  page,  wholly  base- 
less and  Incredible  claims — such  as  the  alle- 
gation that    "American  Imperialist  circles  are 
preparing  to  unleash  different  types  of  wars 
•    •    •   that   there  Is   a  very  real   threat  of  a 
preventive  war  being  unleashed  by  American 
imperialists  against  the  St:)vlet  Union   •    •    • 
(and  that)    the  political  alms  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Imperialists  are  to  enslave  economical- 
ly   and    politically    the   European   and   other 
capitalist  countries   •    •    •    (and)    to  achieve 
world    domination   •    •    •   by    means    of    ag- 
gressive wars." 

Truly,  as  it  was  written  long  ago:  "TTie 
wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth"  Yet  It 
is  sad  to  read  these  Soviet  statements — to 
realize  the  extent  of  the  gulf  between  us 
But  It  is  also  a  warning — a  warning  to  the 
American  people  not  to  fall  Into  the  same 
trap  as  the  Soviets,  not  to  see  only  a  distorted 
and  desperate  view  of  the  other  side,  not  to 
see  conflict  as  inevitable,  accommodation  as 
impossible  and  communication  as  nothing 
mora  than  an  exchange  of  epithets  and 
threats. 

No  government  or  social  system  Is  so  evil 
that    Its   people   must    be    considered   to   be 
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lacking  In  virtue.  As  Americans,  we  find 
communism  profoundly  repugnant  as  a  ne- 
gation of  personal  freedom  and  dignity.  But 
we  can  still  hall  the  Russian  people  for  their 
many  achievements — in  science  and  space, 
in  economic  and  Industrial  growth,  In  cul- 
ture and  In  acts  of  courage. 

Among  the  many  traits  the  peoples  of  our 
two  countries  have  in  common,  none  is 
stronger  than  our  mutual  abhorrence  of  war. 
Almost  unique  among  the  major  world 
powers  we  have  never  been  at  war  with  each 
other  And  no  nation  In  the  history  of  battle 
ever  suffered  more  than  the  Russians  suffered 
in  the  course  of  the  Second  World  War.  At 
least  20  million  lost  their  lives.  Countless 
millions  of  homes  and  farms  were  burned  or 
sacked.  A  third  of  the  nation's  territory. 
Including  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  industrial 
base,  was  turned  Into  a  wasteland — a  loss 
equivalent  to  the  devastation  of  all  this  coun- 
try east  of  Chicago. 

Today,  should  total  war  ever  break  out 
again — no  matter  how — our  two  countries 
would  become  primary  targets.  It  Is  an 
ironical  but  accurate  fact  that  the  two 
strongest  powers  are  the  two  in  most  danger 
of  devastation.  All  we  have  built  up,  all 
we  have  worked  for,  would  be  destroyed.  And 
even  in  the  cold  war — which  brings  burdens 
and  dangers  to  so  many  countries,  including 
this  nation's  closest  allies — our  two  countries 
bear  the  heaviest  burdens.  For  we  are  both 
devoting  cast  sums  to  massive  weapons  that 
could  better  be  used  to  combat  Ignorance, 
poverty,  and  disease.  We  are  both  caught  up 
in  a  vicious  and  dangerous  cycle  in  which 
suspicion  on  one  side  breeds  suspicion  on 
the  other,  and  new  weapons  beget  counter- 
weapons. 

In  short,  both  the  United  States  and  its 
allies,  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  allies, 
have  a  mutually  deep  interest  in  a  Just  and 
genuine  peace  and  in  halting  the  arms  race. 
Agreements  to  this  end  are  in  the  Soviets' 
interest  as  well  as  ours — and  even  the  most 
hostile  nations  can  be  relied  upon  to  accept 
and  keep  those  treaty  obligations,  and  only 
those  treaty  obligations,  which  are  In  their 
own  Interest. 

So.  let  us  not  be  blind  to  our  differences — 
but  let  us  also  direct  attention  to  our  com- 
mon Interests  and  to  the  means  by  which 
those  differences  can  be  resolved.  And  if  we 
cannot  now  end  our  differences,  at  least  we 
can  help  make  the  world  safe  for  diversity. 
For.  in  the  final  analysis,  our  most  basic  com- 
mon link  is  the  fact  that  we  all  inhabit  this 
planet  We  all  breathe  the  same  air.  We 
all  cherish  our  children's  future  And  we  are 
all  mortal. 

Third,  let  us  reexamine  our  attitude  toward 
the  cold  war.  Let  us  remember  that  we  are 
not  engaged  In  a  debate,  seeking  to  pile  up 
debating  points.  We  are  not  here  distribut- 
ing blame  or  pointing  the  finger  of  Judg- 
ment. We  must  deal  with  the  world  as  it  Is, 
and  not  as  it  might  have  been  had  the 
history  of  the  last  18  years  been  different 

We  must,  therefore,  persevere  in  the  search 
for  peace  In  the  hope  that  constructive 
changes  within  the  Communist  bloc  might 
bring  within  reach  solutions  which  now 
seem  beyond  us.  We  must  conduct  our  af- 
fairs In  such  a  way  that  it  becomes  in  the 
Communists'  interest  to  agree  on  a  genuine 
peace.  Atxjve  all,  while  always  defending 
our  own  vital  interests,  nuclear  powers  must 
avert  those  confrontations  which  present  an 
adversary  with  a  choice  of  either  a  humiliat- 
ing retreat  or  a  nuclear  war.  To  adopt  that 
kind  of  course  in  the  nuclear  age  would  be 
evidence  only  of  the  bankruptcy  of  our 
policy — or  of  a  collective  death-wish  for  the 
world. 

To  secure  these  ends.  Americas  weapons 
are  nonprovocatlve.  carefully  controlled,  de- 
signed U)  deter  and  capable  of  selective  use. 
Our  military  forces  are  committed  to  peace 
and  disciplined  In  self-restraint  Our  diplo- 
mats are  Instructed  to  avoid  unnecessary  ir- 
ritants and  purely  rhetorical  hostility. 


For  we  can  seek  a  relaxation  of  tension 
without  relaxing  our  guard.  And.  for  our 
part,  we  do  not  need  to  use  threats  to  prove 
that  we  are  resolute.  We  do  not  need  to 
Jam  foreign  broadcasts  out  of  fear  our  faith 
will  be  eroded.  We  are  unwilling  to  Impose 
our  system  on  any  unwilling  people — but  we 
are  willing  and  able  to  engage  In  peaceful 
competition  with  any  people  on  earth. 

Meanwhile,  we  seek  to  strengthen  the 
United  Jl^lons,  to  help  solve  its  financial 
problems,  to  make  it  a  more  effective  Instru- 
ment of  peace,  to  develop  it  into  a  genuine 
world  security  system — a  system  capable  of 
resolving  disputes  on  the  basis  of  law,  of 
insuring  the  security  of  the  large  and  the 
small,  and  of  creating  conditions  under 
which  arms  can  be  finally  abolished. 

At  the  same  time  we  seek  to  keep  peace 
inside  the  non-Communist  world,  where 
many  nations,  all  of  them  our  friends,  are 
divided  over  Issues  which  weaken  Western 
unity,  which  invite  Communist  intervention 
or  which  threaten  to  erupt  into  war.  Our 
efforts  in  west  New  Guinea.  In  the  Congo,  in 
the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Indian  subcon- 
tinent, have  been  persistent  and  patient  de- 
spite criticism  from  l>oth  sides.  We  have 
also  tried  to  set  an  example  for  others — by 
seeking  to  adjust  small  but  significant  dif- 
ferences with  ovir  own  closest  neighbors  in 
Mexico  and  in  Canada. 

Speaking  of  other  nations,  I  wish  to  make 
one  point  clear.  We  are  bound  to  many 
nations  by  alliances.  Those  alliances  exist 
because  their  concerns  and  ours  substan- 
tially overlap.  Our  commitment  to  defend 
Western  Europe  and  West  Berlin,  for  ex- 
ample, stands  undiminished  because  of  the 
identity  of  our  vital  interests.  The  United 
States  will  make  no  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  expense  of  ether  nations  and 
other  peoples,  not  merely  because  they  are 
our  partners,  but  because  their  interests  and 
ours  converge. 

Our  interests  converge,  however,  not  only 
in  defending  the  frontiers  of  freedom,  but 
in  pursuing  the  paths  of  peace.  It  is  our 
hope — and  the  purpose  of  Allied  policies — 
to  convince  the  Soviet  Union  that  she.  too, 
should  let  each  nation  choose  its  own  future! 
so  long  as  that  choice  does  not  Interfere  with 
the  choices  of  others.  The  Communist  drive 
to  impose  their  political  and  economic  sys- 
tem on  others  is  the  primary  cause  of  world 
tension  today.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  if  all  nations,  could  refrain  from  inter- 
fering in  the  self-determination  of  others, 
the  peace  would  be  much  more  assured. 

This  will  require  a  new  effort  to  achieve 
world  law— a  new  context  for  world  discus- 
sions. It  will  require  increased  understand- 
ing between  the  Soviets  and  ourselves.  And 
increased  understanding  will  require  in- 
creased contact  and  communication.  One 
step  In  this  direction  is  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement for  a  direct  line  between  Moscow 
and  Washington,  to  avoid  on  each  side  the 
dangerous  delays,  misunderstandings,  and 
misreadings  of  the  other's  actions  which 
might  occur  In  a  lime  of  crisis. 

We  have  also  been  talking  in  Geneva  about 
other  first-step  measures  of  arms  control, 
designed  to  limit  the  intensity  of  the  arms 
race  and  to  reduce  the  risks  of  accidental  war. 
Our  primary  long-range  interest  in  Geneva, 
however,  is  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment— designed  to  take  place  by  stages,  per- 
mitting parallel  political  developments  to 
build  the  new  Institutions  of  peace  which 
would  take  the  place  of  arms.  The  pursuit 
of  disarmament  has  been  an  effort  of  this 
Government  since  the  1920's.  It  has  been 
urgently  sought  by  the  last  three  admlntetra- 
tions.  And  however  dim  the  prospects  may 
be  today,  we  Intend  to  continue  this  effort — 
to  continue  it  in  order  that  all  countries, 
including  our  own.  can  better  grasp  what 
the  problems  and  possibilities  of  disarma- 
ment really  are. 

The  one  major  area  of  these  negotiations 
where  the  end  is  in  sight — yet  where  a  fresh 


start  is  badly  needed — Is  a  treaty  to  outlaw 
nuclear  tests.  The  conclusion  of  such  a 
treaty — so  near  and  yet  so  far — would 
check  the  splrallng  arms  race  in  one  of  its 
most  dangerous  areas.  It  would  place  the 
nuclear  powers  in  a  position  to  deal  more 
effectively  with  one  of  the  greatest  hazards 
which  man  faces — the  further  spread  of  nu- 
clear arms.  It  would  increase  our  security — 
it  would  decrease  the  prospects  of  war. 
Surely  this  goal  Is  sufBclently  Important  to 
require  our  steady  pursuit,  yielding  neither 
to  the  temptation  to  give  up  the  whole 
effort  nor  the  temptation  to  give  up  our  In- 
sistence on  vital  safeguards. 

I  am  taking  this  opportunity,  therefore,  to 
announce  two  important  decisions  in  this 
regard : 

First,  Chairman  Khrushchev.  Prime  Min- 
ister Macmlllan  and  I  have  agreed  that  high- 
level  discussions  will  shortly  begin  in  Moscow 
looking  toward  early  agreement  on  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty.  Our  hopes  must  be 
tempered  with  the  caution  of  history— but 
with  our  hopes  go  the  hopes  of  all  mankind 
Second,  to  make  clear  our  good  faith  and 
solemn  convictions  on  this  matter,  I  now 
declare  that  the  United  States  does  not  pro- 
pose to  conduct  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere so  long  as  other  States  do  not  do  so. 
We  will  not  be  the  first  to  resume.  Such  a 
declaration  is  no  substitute  for  a  formal 
binding  treaty— but  I  hope  it  will  help  us 
achieve  one.  Nor  would  such  a  treaty  be  a 
substitute  for  disarmament — but  I  hope  it 
will  help  us  achieve  it. 

Finally,  my  fellow  Americans,  let  txb  reex- 
amine our  attitude  toward  peace  and  freedom 
here  at  home.  The  quality  and  spirit  of  our 
own  society  must  Justify  and  support  our 
efforts  abroad.  We  must  show  it  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  our  own  lives — as  many  of  you  who 
are  graduating  today  will  have  a  unique 
opp>ortunity  to  do.  by  serving  without  pay  In 
the  Peace  Corps  abroad  or  in  the  proposed 
National  Service  Corps  here  at  home. 

But  wherever  we  are,  we  must  all,  in  our 
daily  lives,  live  up  to  the  age-old  faith  that 
peace  and  freedom  walk  together.  In  too 
many  of  our  cities  today,  the  peace  Is  not 
secure  because  freedom  is  incomplete. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  executive 
branch  at  all  levels  of  government — local. 
State,  and  National — to  provide  and  protect 
that  freedom  for  all  citizens  by  all  means 
within  their  authority.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  legislative  branch  at  all  levels, 
whereve-  that  authority  is  not  now  ade- 
quate, to  make  it  adequate.  And  it  is  the 
respxjnsibility  of  all  citizens  In  all  sections  to 
respect  the  rights  of  all  others  and  to  respect 
the  law  of  the  land. 

All  this  Is  not  unrelated  to  world  peace 
"When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord,"  the 
Scriptures  tell  us,  "he  maketh  even  his  ene- 
mies to  be  at  peace  with  him."  And  Is  not 
peace,  in  the  last  analysis,  basically  a  matter 
of  human  right.s— the  right  to  live  out  our 
lives  without  fear  of  devastation — the  right 
to  breathe  air  as  nature  provided  it — the 
right  of  future  generations  to  a  healthy 
existence? 

While  we  proceed  to  safeguard  our  national 
interests,  let  us  also  safeguard  human  inter- 
ests. And  the  elimination  of  war  and  arms 
is  clearly  in  the  Interest  of  both.  No  treaty, 
however  much  it  may  be  to  the  advantage  of 
all,  however  tightly  it  may  be  worded,  can 
provide  absolute  security  against  the  risks  of 
deception  and  evasion.  But  it  can — if  it 
Is  sufficiently  effective  in  its  enforcement  and 
if  it  Is  sufficiently  in  the  interest*  of  its 
signers— offer  far  more  security  and  far  fewer 
risks  than  an  unabated,  uncontrolled,  unpre- 
dictable arms  race. 

The  United  States,  as  the  world  knows, 
will  ne%er  start  a  war.  We  do  not  want  a 
war.  We  do  not  now  expect  a  war  This 
generation  of  Americans  has  already  had 
enough — more  than  enough — of  war  and  hate 
and   oppression.     We  shall   be  prepared   for 
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war,  If  oth«n  wish  It  We  shall  b«  alert  to 
try  to  stop  It.  But  we  shall  also  do  our  part 
to  build  a  world  of  peace  where  the  weak  are 
safe  and  th«  strong  are  Just.  We  are  not 
helpless  before  that  task  or  hopeless  of  Its 
success.  Confident  and  unafraid,  we  labor 
on — not  toward  a  strategy  of  annihilation 
but  toward  a  strategy  of  peace. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
does  one  say  about  the  address  made  this 
morning  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  which  is  already  causing  specula- 
tion that  Mr.  Kennedy  may  eventually  go 
to  Moscow. 

In  June  1960.  when  the  President  was 
still  a  Member  of  this  body,  he  stated: 

No  President  of  the  United  States  must 
ever  again  be  put  In  the  position  of  traveling 
across  the  seas,  armed  only  with  vague,  specu- 
lative hopes  In  order  to  provide  an  occasion 
for  public  humiliation. 

In  October  1960,  the  President  was 
quoted  in  Newsweek  as  saying : 

Any  meetlikg  at  the  summit  must  be 
planned  carefully  with  sufficient  assurances 
of  good  faith  at  the  secondary  level  to  Justify 
a  belief  that  the  meeting  would  contribute 
materially  toward  ending  world  tensions. 

In  June  of  1960.  when  the  President 
waa  a  Member  of  this  body,  he  said : 

Omt  task  Is  to  devise  a  national  strategy — 
based  not  on  the  Uth  hoxir  responses  to 
Soviet-created  crises — but  a  comprehensive 
•et  of  carefully  prepared,  long-term  policies 
designed  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  non- 
Communist  world. 

There  are  some  questions  that  very 
readily  come  to  mind  in  view  of  these 
minimal  conditions  that  were  set  down: 
Is  there  anything  more  than  a  specula- 
tive hope  if  a  high-level  conference  is 
contemplated  at  Moscow''  Where,  if 
there  be  any.  are  the  assurances  of  good 
faith.  In  view  of  the  complete  failure  to 
achieve  agreement  after  so  many  meet- 
ings at  Geneva? 

WlU  it  be  another  case  of  concession 
after  concession  to  Khrushchev  to 
achieve  some  kind  of  a  test  ban  treaty? 
Then  I  must  add  that  in  view  of  an 
entrenched  Soviet  Communist  state  in 
Cuba  only  90  miles  from  our  shores,  is 
this  the  time  for  a  conference  with  the 
ever-present  hazard  of  leavmg  the  im- 
pression that  we  are  retreating  from 
weakness  rather  than  leading  from 
strength  ? 

And  do  we  now  accept  another  self- 
imposed  moratorium  on  atmospheric 
testing  particularly  after  experiencing  a 
Soviet  doublecross  only  a  short  2  years 
ago  when  a  previous  moratorium  existed? 
Are  these  not  the  questions  which  so 
very  naturally  arise  in  contemplating 
this  new  move? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  all 
of  us  recognize  that  any  negotiation  with 
any  country  involves  certain  hazards — 
or  at  lea^t.  certain  unknowns.  We  rec- 
ognize that  meetings  and  negotiations 
with  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union 
have  not  been  very  fruitful  in  the  past 
and  are  filled  with  the  possibilities  of 
hazard.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  knows  this  as  well  as  any  man  in 
the  world. 

We  are  fuUy  cognizant  of  the  history 
of  our  negotiations  with  and  our  efforts 
for  negotiation  with  the  Soviets,  but  the 
President  made  it  quite  clear  in  his  mes- 
sage this  morning  that  the  meeting  to  be 
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held  In  Moscow  Is  one  which  has  been 
and  Is  carefully  planned  and  is  one  about 
which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion and  a  clear-cut  proposal.  I  quote 
from  the  President's  message,  as  follows: 
Speaking  of  other  nations.  I  wish  to  make 
one  point  clear  We  are  bound  to  many  na- 
tions by  alliances.  Those  alliances  exist  be- 
cause their  concerns  and  ours  substantially 
overlap  Our  commitment  to  defshd  West- 
ern Europe  and  West  Berlin,  for  example, 
stands  undiminished  because  of  the  Identity 
of  our  vital  Interests. 


The  President  went  on  to  say: 

The  United  States  will  make  no  deal  with 
the  Soviet  Union  at  the  expense  of  other 
nations  and  other  peoples,  not  merely  be- 
cause they  are  our  partners,  but  because 
their  Interests  and  ours  converge 

Following  that  inclusive  and  clear-cut 
statement,  the  President  announced  cer- 
tain decisions.  He  did  this  in  light  of 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  slowing  down  the  nuclear  arms 
race.     The  President  said: 

The  one  major  area  of  these  negotiations 

Referring  to  the  negoUations  with  the 
Soviet  Union — 

where  the  end  Is  In  sight — yet  where  a  fresh 
start  is  badly  needed— is  a  treaty  to  outlaw 
nuclear  tests  The  conclusion  of  such  a 
treaty— so  near  and  yet  so  far — would  check 
the  splrallng  arms  race  In  one  of  Its  most 
dangerous  areas.  It  would  place  the  nuclear 
powers  In  a  position  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  one  of  the  (greatest  hazards  which  man 
faces — the  further  spread  of  nuclear  arms 
It  would  Increase  our  security — it  would  de- 
crease the  prospects  of  war  Surely  this 
goal  Is  sufficiently  Important  to  require  our 
steady  pursuit,  yielding  neither  to  the  temp- 
tation to  give  up  the  whole  effort  nor  the 
temptation  to  give  up  our  Insistence  on  vlul 
SHfegruarda. 

Again  the  President  made  clear  that 
he  knows  whereof  he  speaks  and  that 
he  recognizes  the  dangers  and  hazards 
involved  In  negotiations  as  well  as  rec- 
ognizing his  responsibility  for  leader- 
ship in  these  matters. 

Then  the  President  said : 

Chairman  Khrushchev,  Prime  Minister 
Macmlllan  and  I  have  agreed  that  high-level 
discussions  will  shortly  begin  In  Moscow 
looking  toward  early  agreement  on  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty.  Our  hopes  must 
be  tempered  with  the  caution  of  history— 
but  with  our  hopes  go  the  hopes  of  all 
mankind. 


The  President  and  the  Prime  Mini.ster 
have  agreed  to  send  their  representatives 
to  high-level  discussions  In  Moscow.  I 
do  not  consider  this  to  be  in  conflict 
with  the  statements  of  Senator  Kennedy 
In  1960  regarding  the  need  for  meticu- 
lous preparation  and  caution  when  deal- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  do  not 
Interpret  it  as  a  circumlocution  for  a 
summit  conference  or  necessarily  as  an 
effort  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  sum- 
mit conference.  Moscow  is  not  now  on 
the  Itinerary  of  the  Presidents  trip  this 
summer.  If  it  were.  I  can  assure  Sen- 
ators that  the  prestige  and  security  of 
the  United  States  would  be  well  provided 
for  in  advance. 

I  said  earlier  that  sometimes  it  takes 
more  couratje  to  be  a  peacemaker  than 
a  warrior  In  this  instance  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  clearly 
told  the  American  people  of  the  hazards. 


the  dlfBcultles.  and  the  dangers ;  but  he 
has  also  told  them  that  he  Is  fully  aware 
of  history  and  that  vital  safeguards  must 
be  provided.  There  will  be  no  yicldijig 
to  temptation,  to  give  up  something 
which  would  Injure  our  security:  nor 
would  we  bargain  away  the  rights  of 
others 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
the  leader  of  freedom  In  this  world.  I5 
demonstrating  great  personal  and  po- 
lltical  courage  by  attempting,  once 
again,  to  lift  the  terrible  burden  of  the 
arms  race  from  the  backs  of  the  over- 
burdened people  not  only  here  In  Amer- 
ica but  also  throughout  the  world.  He 
needs  our  support.  He  needs  our  help. 
He  needs  our  prayers.  He  needs  our  con- 
fidence. And  he  Is  going  to  have  mine 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
what  he  has  said.  I  hope  that  the  cli- 
mate in  this  body  with  respect  to  the 
President's  announcement  that  he  and 
Prune  Minister  Macmlllan  have  agreed 
that  there  shall  be  very  high  level  dis- 
cussions  in  Moscow  on  a  test  ban  treaty 
will  be  one  of  hope,  of  joy,  of  support  for 
the  President,  who  has  had  the  courage 
to  take  this  step  which  Is  so  important 
to  the  survival  of  civilization. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  what  President 
Ei.senhower  has  referred  to  as  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  and  Its  support- 
ers within  and  without  the  Congress  cast 
doubt  on  the  President's  action.  Indicat- 
ing grave  fears  that  our  national  security 
Is  about  to  be  prejudiced.  I  hope  the  cli- 
mate In  this  body  will  be  one  of  strong 
support  for  the  President  In  doing  some- 
thing which  is  badly  needed. 

I  hazard  the  suggestion  that  If  the 
President  or  his  emissaries  comes  back 
from  Moscow  with  a  test  ban  agreement, 
that  agreement  will  and  should  prompt- 
ly be  ratified  by  this  body. 

I  have  complete  confidence  In  the  in- 
tegrity and  ability  of  the  President.  I 
have  confidence  In  his  principal  advisers 
in  the  area  of  a  test  ban  treaty.  I  know 
that  he.  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  would  never  bring  to  this  body 
for  ratification  a  treaty  which  was  not 
In  the  best  interests  of  our  national  se- 
curity. 

I  hope  we  shall  not  find  during  the 
remamder  of  the  day  or  the  remainder 
of  this  week  that  Senators  will  rise  to 
criticize  the  President  for  taking  thi.s 
step.  I  hope  there  will  be  unanimity  on 
a  bipartisan  basis  among  those  who 
commend  him,  as  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota said,  for  his  courage  and  wisdom 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr,  President,  with 
reference  to  the  comment  made  by  the 
dlstineui.shed  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, let  me  point  out  that  I  cited  the 
record  and  raised  some  questions.  I 
leave  the  record  and  the  questions  to 
speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  .Senator  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  want  my 
comments  today  to  be  Indicative  of  crit- 
icism of  what  the  minority  leader  has 
said.  Surely  he  has  a  right  to  raise  ques- 
tions, as  anyone  has.     I  merely  stated 
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what  I  considered  to  be  a  proper  position 
in  respect  to  the  President — the  feeling 
that  the  President  took  into  considera- 
tion the  statements  which  had  been  made 
in  the  past  and  that  he  recognizes  the 
hazards  of  the  future, 

I  think  It  should  also  be  clear  that  the 
possibility  of  the  President  himself  going 
to  Moscow  for  high  level  discussions  is, 
at  best  a  possibility.  The  Moscow  con- 
ference to  which  the  President  referred 
is  described  In  this  morning's  Associated 
Press  dispatches  as  follows: 

The  Moscow  conference  could  lead  to  a 
Foreign  Ministers  meeting  and  a  summit  ses- 
sion, depending  on  whether  It  achieves  a 
breakthrough  In  the  stalemate  of  the  past  6 
months. 

What  we  see  here  is  the  transfer  of 
negotiations  to  Moscow,  possibly  with 
new  negotiators:  hopefully,  a  Foreign 
Ministers  meeting;  and.  If  there  Is  some- 
thing to  be  achieved  worthy  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  will  be  there. 

At  the  present  moment.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  all  talk  of  a  summit 
meeting  Is  speculation  only.     The  Pres- 
ident Is  fully  aware  of  the  need  for  states- 
manship rather  than  exuberance  In  mat- 
ters of  such  grave  import  as  a  test  ban 
treaty.    He  is  well  aware  of  the  pitfalls 
of  personal  diplomacy.    This  Is  precisely 
why  the  men  he  Is  sending  to  Moscow 
will  be  trained  diplomats  able  to  distin- 
guish  between  serious  negotiation  and 
mere  gamesmanship.     On   the  basis  of 
their  findings  the  President  will  decide 
whether  further  steps  are  desirable  or 
nece.ssary.    The  President,  like  all  great 
statesmen,    is    accustomed    to    crossing 
bridges  when  he  comes  to  them.     He  Is 
also  accustomed  to  testing  them  before- 
hand to  see  whether  they  will  bear  his 
weight. 
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NIPPON'S  OBVIOUS  AFFLUENCE  HAS 
DECEPTIVE  SIDE 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  the  extraordinary  example  of  na- 
tional purpose  that  Japan  Is  setting  in 
the  world  today.  Her  own  intense  efforts 
to  rebuild  her  war-shattereo  economy 
have  made  American  aid  more  fruitful; 
no  nation  In  the  postwar  era  has  made 
such  a  remarkable  leap  from  economic 
devastation  to  modern  technological 
achievement. 

Many  thousands  of  people  visiting 
Tokyo  next  year  for  the  Olympic  Games 
will  see  the  results  of  a  whole  nation's 
hard  work  all  around  them— In  the  new 
industrial  plants,  new  highways,  fast  ex- 
press trains,  and  In  the  alr-condltloned 
buildings. 

In  the  meantime,  perhaps  the  most 
convincing  picture  of  current  Japanese 
progress  is  the  24-page  special  report 
entitled  Japan  In  Todays  World,"  pub- 
lished on  May  26  by  the  Washington 
Post.  It  Is  the  second  such  .section  that 
this  newspaper  has  devoted  to  the  Jap- 
anese people,  and  carries  per.sonal  greet- 
ings to  American  readers  from  Prime 
Minister  Ikeda,  Foreign  Minister  Ohlra, 
and  H.  E.  The,  Japanese  Ambassador. 

The  stories  and  Illustrations  of  mod- 
ern Japan  and  the  display  of  its  prod- 


ucts and  services  are  a  vivid  reflection  of 
the  country's  growing  capabilities.  On 
my  own  last  visit  I  was  tremendously 
impressed  by  Japans  advance  toward 
its  goal  of  complete  self-support,  and 
toward  the  role  that  Western  leaders 
hope  It  will  assume — that  of  the  eco- 
nomic leadership  of  free  Asia. 

In  its  lead  story  by  Rafael  Steinberg 
I  think  the  Wa.shlngton  Post  gives  a  par- 
ticularly good  comparison  of  Japan's  ob- 
vious affluence  and  the  less  obvious  areas 
of  instability  that  she  still  must 
strengthen.  Mr.  Steinberg  gives  a  clear 
account  of  the  changes  that  revolu- 
tionary ideas  and  methods  are  bringing 
to  what  some  guidebooks  picture  only  as 
an  exotic,  backward  land  of  cherry 
blossoms  and  geishas:  therefore  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  story  on 
Japan  entitled  "Nippon's  Obvious  Afflu- 
ence Has  Deceptive  Side"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  story 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
a-s  follows : 

Nippon's  Obvious  Affluence  Has  DECEPrrvE 
Side — Automation  Distorts  Picture  as 
Much  as  the  Kimonos  Do 

(By  Rafael  Steinberg) 

Tokyo  —Years  ago.  In  a  tiny  bay  on  Japan's 
Inland  Sea,  a  shipbuilding  company  used  to 
celebrate  a  launching  by  passing  out  to  all 
the  workers  ceremonial  red  and  white  rice 
cakes  called  torl-no-ko  mochl,  and  by  giving 
everyone  a  day  off. 

The  rice  cakes  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  but 
last  year  the  shipyard  launched  more  ton- 
nage than  any  other  yard  in  the  world.  In- 
stead of  mochl,  the  company  gave  the  work- 
ers a  bigger  yearend  bonus  than  usual,  and 
there  are  no  extra  days  off  for  launchlngs  be- 
cause there  are  always  new  keels  to  be  laid. 

Anywhere  In  Japan,  you  can  send  out  for 
home  deliveries  of  sushi  (raw  fish  and  rice), 
and  this  delicacy  has  always  arrived  In  grace- 
ful lacquered  wooden  trays  which  the  deliv- 
ery boy  would  come  around  to  pick  up  the 
next  morning. 

But  now  the  sushi  shops  can't  find  enough 
delivery  boys  to  afford  two  trips  for  every 
order,  so  In  many  places  sushi  Is  packed  In 
plain  plastic  boxes  that  look  as  if  they  be- 
longed In  an  American  supermarket,  and 
the  customer  can  keep  them  for  refrigerator 
trays. 

What's  more,  this  labor  shortage — the  only 
one  in  Asia — has  encouraged  the  development 
of  automatic  vending  machines,  supermar- 
kets and  Instant  soybean  soup,  while  elec- 
tronic computers  are  taking  the  place  of  aba- 
cus operators  and  a  new  train  will  be  able 
to  stop  and  start  without  an  operator. 

THE  guidebook  VIEW 

First -time  visitors  to  Japan,  who  arrive 
with  images  of  geisha  girls,  tea  ceremony 
and  cherry  blossoms,  are  bowled  over  by 
these  visible  signs  of  modernity  and  economic 
progress.  It  seems  to  them  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  this  highly  industrialized,  active 
nation,  with  its  fast  express  trains,  air-con- 
ditioned office  buildings  and  automated  fac- 
tories, is  the  same  exotic  backward  land 
the  guidebooks  still  talk  about. 

From  torl-no-ko  mochl  and  exquisite  ta- 
bleware to  oil  tankers  and  microwave  relays 
seems  too  big  a  jump. 

Are  Japane.se  supposed  to  be  polite  and 
old  worldly.  Watch  the  rush-hour  stam- 
pedes in  the  subways. 

Are  they  dedicated  to  beauty  and  sym- 
metry? Look  at  Tokyo.  Are  they  quaint? 
See  the  businessman  with  his  golf  clubs. 

Do  the  Japaneses  subsist  on  dried  fish  and 
a  bowl  of  rice?  Peek  at  the  meat  and  bread 
In  the  housewife's  shopping  basket. 


Are  they  short,  stocky,  and  bowlegged? 
Feaat  your  eyes  on  that  long-limbed  young 
beauty  strolling  down  the  Glnza  In  high 
heels,  Paris  dress,  and  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
hairdo.  '' 

Are  the  farmers  peasants?  Examine  the 
electric  water  pumps  at  the  wells,  the  tiny 
tractors,  the  TV  aerials  on  the  thatch  roofs. 

Is  the  Japanese  spirit  spartan  and  frugal? 
Look  around  at  the  advertising  signs,  the 
purple  shlru,  the  expense  accounts,  the 
rising  prices  that  shoppers  no  longer  haggle 
over. 

Is  the  quiet  contemplation  of  eternal 
verities  a  Japanese  and  Zen  Buddhist  trait? 
Listen  to  the  rat-tat  of  the  riveter,  the 
thump  ol  the  piledriver,  the  roar  of  the 
dump  trucks. 

the   INSTABILrTV   PERSISTS 

From  these  sights  and  sounds,  the  visitor 
could  come  away  with  an  Impression  as  dis- 
torted as  the  one  he  arrived  with.  He  Is  apt 
to  think  that  Japan  has  completed  the  tran- 
sition from  a  feudal  to  a  democratic  society, 
from  economic  backwardness  to  modern 
t«chnology,  from  Asian  poverty  to  a  society 
of  affluence. 

Such  is  not  quite  the  case.  Despite  the 
9  percent  yearly  average  growth  rate  of  the 
Japanese  economy  that  has  increased  the 
per  capita  Income  from  $258  in  1958  to  $416 
In  1961  (and  an  estimated  $450  last  J'ear). 
so  many  points  of  instability  and  obsoles- 
cence remain  that  the  country's  politicians 
and  businessmen  still  hesitate  to  take  the 
economic  leadership  of  free  Asia — a  role 
Western  leaders  want  them  to  assume. 

Commenting  on  American  urging  that 
Japan  give  more  aid  to  the  developing  na- 
tions, and  Join  more  wholeheartedly  with 
the  United  States  in  helping  to  lower  world 
trade  barriers,  Foreign  Minister  Masayoshi 
Ohlra  recently  explained  that  "we  in  Japan 
see  our  role  as  the  establishment  in  our 
country  of  a  free,  stable,  democratic  or- 
der •  •  *  a  Japan  that  can  stand  on  its 
own  feet,  that  is  self-supporting  and  does 
not  need  to  ask  for  outside  assistance.  •  •  • 
We  feel  we  still  have  some  way  to  go. 

"I  wonder  if  the  United  States  realizes 
what  we  consider  to  be  our  role,"  he  muses. 
"We  think  that  the  United  States  believes 
Japan  has  already  established  this  orderly 
and  stable  government,  and  therefore  ex- 
pects us  to  shoulder  more  responsibili- 
ties. •  •  •  But  we  have  to  create  a  healthier 
and  stronger  domestic  situation  first." 

To  be  sure,  politics  plays  a  part  in  this 
hesitation.  Japan's  Socialist  Party,  which 
can  be  noisy  and  disruptive  when  aroused, 
automatically  opposes  whatever  it  considers 
to  be  in  the  interests  of  "American  imperial- 
ism," and  Government  leaders  must  go  slow. 
And  much  of  the  reluctance  to  shoulder 
responsibilities  is  merely  the  application  of 
natural  self-interest — an  attitude  that  kept 
J,ipan  free  of  foreign  domination  while  other 
countries  in  Asia  were  becoming  colonies, 
and  that  in  large  part  is  responsible  for  her 
fortunate  position  today. 

But  the  Japanese  point  out  several  eco- 
nomic facts  which  they  say  are  unique  and 
which  they  claim  make  it  impossible  for 
them,  despite  their  surface  prosperity,  to 
take  what  Western  leaders  consider  to  be 
their  "rightful  place  in  the  economy  of  the 
free  world." 

Without  attempting  to  make  any  final 
judgments,  it  is  worth  considering  the  eco- 
nomic problems  that  Ohlra  sums  up  as  Ja- 
pan's attempt  "to  catch  up  with  the  world." 
It  is  not  Just  a  question  of  whether  the 
economy  is  doing  well  or  badly  at  the  mo- 
ment. (Actually,  it  seems  to  be  pulling  out 
of  a  temporary  recession.)  The  more  per- 
tinent question  is  whether  Japan  will  be  able 
to  carry  out  Prime  Minister  Hayato  Ikeda's 
famous  'income  doubling"  plan  In  the  1960's, 
and  what  will  happen  to  the  country  in  the 
process. 
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Specifically,  It  la  a  question  of  the  future 
of  that  sushi  shop  delivery  boy  who  no  longer 
comes  for  the  lacquered  trays,  and  hiM  em- 
ployer, the  shop  owner.  And  It  L>  a  question 
of  what  will  happen  to  the  majority  of  the 
nation's  Industrial  laborers  who  work  In 
small  8hop>«  and  factories  with  Inefflclent  ma- 
chines, at  relatively  low  wa^es. 

Paced  by  competition  from  forelgrn  goods, 
which  Japan  has  pledged  to  admit  more 
freely,  will  they  be  driven  to  the  wall'  And 
will  the  big  firms,  which  pay  better  wages 
to  their  own  employees  but  which  depend  on 
these  small  enterprises  for  component  parts 
and  for  distribution,  also  go  bankrupt? 

To  Improve  productivity,  the  Government 
Is  encouraging  more  and  more  workers  to 
abandon  the  farms  and  small  shops  for  the 
more  efficient,  better-paying,  large  modern 
plants,  where  they  will  live  In  company  dor- 
mitories, eat  company  food,  take  vacations 
together  at  company  resorts.  Will  this  con- 
tribute to  democracy  and  Individualism,  so 
difficult  to  take  root  In  Japan  anyway,  or 
win  It  merely  pave  the  way  for  another  form 
Oif  communal  living? 

If  Japan  Is  to  expand  her  exports,  compete 
In  world  markets,  her  Industries  have  to 
modernize  even  further,  her  ports  and  roads 
must  be  expanded  and  Improved.  As  the 
labor  shortage  worsens  In  the  1970's  thanks 
to  birth  control  and  abortion  In  the  1950"s. 
It  will  become  more  Imperative  than  ever 
that  all  of  Japan's  workers  attain  a  high  rate 
of  productivity. 

But  what  wlU  happen  to  the  Inefflclent 
worker  too  old  to  learn  a  new  trade?  He  Ls 
not  a  fringe  minority.  He  represents  a  large 
proportion  of  the  working  force,  and  under 
the  old  system  he  would  never  be  laid  off  no 
matter  how  useless  he  became.  But  will  his 
employer  be  able  to  live  up  to  thU  tradl- 
Uonal  obligation  and  still  compete  with  the 
manufacturer  In  Germany  or  the  United 
SUtea  who  pays  for  work  performed? 

The  Japanese  have  no  confident  answers 
for  those  questions.  Their  predlcUons  have 
not  been  very  accurate  In  the  past,  and 
already  there  U  serious  Ulk  of  revising 
Ikeda's  lO-year  Income-doubling  plan. 

First  advanced  In  1959.  the  plan  became 
official  Government  policy  when  Ikeda  took 
over  as  Prime  Minister  In  1960.  It  calls  for 
an  average  annual  growth  of  7.2  percent  In 
the  gross  national  product  for  10  years  with 
an  eye  to  "catching  up  to  Europe's  standard 
of  living  "  by  1980. 

But  in  1961.  the  first  year,  actual  growth 
was  14  percent.  This  overheated  growth 
also  resulted,  alarmingly,  m  such  an  increase 
In  capital  equipment  investment  that  the 
1970  figure  for  Investments  was  atuined  In 
the  very  first  year. 

This  was  nearly  disastrous.  Since  much  of 
this  Investment  was  In  the  form  of  modern 
machinery  Imported  from  abroad — machinery 
which  Japan,  of  course,  sorely  needed — 
Japan  suddenly  found  herself  with  a  balance- 
of-payments  problem,  a  labor  shortage  (as 
people  were  needed  to  man  the  expanded 
plants)  and.  shortly  thereafter,  surplus  pro- 
duction of  heavy  industrial  products. 

"Technical  "  measures,  such  as  raising  the 
bank  rate,  cooled  the  excessive  growth, 
curbed  Investment  and  managed  to  get  in- 
ternational payments  back  on  an  even  keel. 
Growth  In  1962  was  only  about  4  percent 
But  this  amounted  to  a  recession,  from 
which  the  country  Is  only  now  emerging 
Because  money  was  tight,  businessmen  used 
up  stockpiles  rather  than  buy,  so  the  prob- 
lem of  siirplus  producUon  worsened  and 
there  was  a  scramble  for  export  expansion. 

But  while  the  surplus  forced  down  domes- 
tic prices  of  such  commodities  as  steel,  con- 
sumer prices  rose  drastically— and  are  stUl 
going  up — as  farm  production  fell  and  urban 
workers,  employed  in  constructing  the  new 
plants  or  running  them,  found  themselves 
richer  than  ever. 


The  Government  had  forecast  a  consumer 
prtce  rise  of  2  8  percent  last  year,  but  the 
actual  Increase  was  6.7  percent.  The  danger 
of  Inflation  Is  the  Government's  most  press- 
ing single  economic  problem. 

The  problem  Is  to  keep  the  modem  section 
of  the  economy  from  expanding  so  fast  that 
prices  run  away,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
encourage  the  modernization  of  the  back- 
ward sectors  and  the  roads,  harbors  and 
utilities  that  are  still  far  from  sufficient  to 
support  the  kind  of  technological  society 
that  the  Japanese  dream  about. 

The  problem  will  be  made  more  difficult  by 
the  fact  that  Japan's  huge  labor  pool  which 
supplied  the  muscle  for  the  expansion  so  far 
will  reach  a  peak  In  the  next  couple  of  years 
and  then  start  to  decline.  And,  ready  or 
not,  Japan  will  have  to  open  her  doors  to 
more  fcjrelgn  products  or  risk  losing  the 
chance  to  expand  her  exports. 

Yet  no  one  doubts  the  capacity  of  the 
highly  literate,  skilled  and  ambitious  Jap- 
anese to  solve  these  problems,  and  others 
For  despite  all  the  transformations  that 
have  taken  place  here  since  the  war  most 
Japanese  still  retain  the  single-minded  pur- 
posefulness,  the  willingness  to  submerge 
Individual  ambitions  and  Interests  for  what 
they  consider  to  be  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  nation,  that  enabled  them 
to  leap  from  crumbling  feudalism  to  modern 
statehood  In  two  generations,  and  from  defeat 
and  devastation  to  prosperity  and  prom- 
inence In  less  than  one. 

It's  not  nigged  Individualism,  or  Jeffer- 
sonlan  democracy,  but  It  works  in  Japan 
and  It  seems  to  be  what  the  Japanese  want' 
Only  by  following  her  own  path  can  Japan 
attain  an  Influential  position  In  the  world 
We  want  to  be  a  bridge  between  the  Indus- 
trialized nations  of  the  West  and  the  under- 
developed countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  " 
Prime  Minister  Ikeda  has  said.  "We  under- 
stand them  both   ' 
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THE  MIGRATORY  LABOR  BILLS 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  re- 
ceived expressions  of  concern  from  Ore- 
gon fanners  relative  to  the  migratory  la- 
bor bills.  In  my  judgment  I  owe  to 
these  citizens  of  my  State  the  right  of 
having  the  Senate  consider  the  points 
they  have  raised  before  the  vote  is  tak- 
en on  the  legislation. 

I  regret  that  the  materials  were  not 
received  by  me  from  the  Oregon  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  Nyssa-Nampa  Beet 
Growers  Association  at  an  earlier  date 
so  that  the  subcommittee  could  have 
considered  them  during  the  hearings 
However,  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ators from  New  Jersey,  with  his  accus- 
tomed fairness,  has  reviewed  the  Farm 
Bureau  communication  and  has  provided 
me  with  the  position  of  the  subcommit- 
tee on  each  of  the  points  raised. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter,  dated  May  14  1963 
signed  by  Mr.  Howard  Fujii,  director 
commodities  and  fai-m  labor,  of  the  Ore- 
gon Farm  Bureau  Federation,  together 
with  Senator  Harrison  Williams'  letter 
to  me  dated  June  4.  1963.  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  print^^d  m  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Orxcon  Farm   Buheau  Federation. 

Salem.  Oreg    May  14.  1963 
Hon  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wash-ington.  DC 

Dear    Senator    Morse;      a    conference    of 
represenuuves    from    our    member    county 


farm  bureaus  and  other  agricultural  or». 
nlzatlons  met  In  Salem,  Monday,  Mav  n 
to  dUcuss  S.  523  and  how  It  would  affert 
farmers  and  their  community.  This  lett^ 
contains  a  number  of  their  comments  on 
Oregon  conditions  and  recommendations  fn, 
amendments  to  the  bill 

S  523.  as  we  understand  the  bill,  would 
1.  Prohibit  employment  In  agriculture  of 
local  children  under  12. 

2    Prohibit  employment  of  children  of  mi 
grant  worker  families  under  14. 

3.  Prohlbiu  employment  of  minors  below 
the  a?e  of  18  in  agriculture  "in  an  occuna 
tlon   th.it   the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  and 
declares  to  be  particularly  hazardous  for  th^ 
employment  of  children  below  age  18  •   •  •  " 
In  our  opinion,  Oregon  has  taken  the  lead 
ershlp   among  States   In  providing   summer" 
time  employment  opportunities  for  children 
and  young  people.     Our  farmers,  in  coooer 
atlon    with    the    State    employment    service 
scho<il    officials,   chambers  of  commerce  and 
the  food  processing  Industry,  have  developed 
work  programs  for  young  people  that  are  un- 
paralleled anywhere  In  the  Nation. 

First,  the  platoon  system  was  developed  u 
an  Oregon  program.  Farmers  employ  and 
transport  children  for  berry  and  vegeUble 
harvest  under  the  supervision  of  a  platoon 
leader,  who  may  be  a  teacher,  youth  leader 
or  some  other  responsible  adult.  Although 
farmers  have  reservations  about  emplovlne 
younger  children,  many  of  the  best  wor'keri 
over  12  are  those  that  have  previously  worked 
with  their  parents  or  with  older  brothers  and 
sisters  In  platoons. 

Second,  the  drive-out  program  offers  sup- 
plementiu-y  Income  to  families  with  children 
Mothers  have  a  chance  to  teach  children  the 
resp.inBlblIlty  of  earning  their  own.  The 
whole  family  can  work  together  during  the 
weekend  to  add  to  their  Income  and  make 
possible  purchases  ot  additional  consumer 
goods. 

Mothers  and  others  that  drive  out  may  not 
do  so  If  they  could  not  bring  their  younger 
children.  Work  habits  developed  by  young 
children  have  proved  that  they  pay  off  as  the 
youngsters  graduate  to  other  tj-pcs  of  em- 
ployment In  succeeding  years. 

Third,  migrant  families  have  reported  to 
ua  that  one  of  the  primary  reasons  they  come 
to  Oregon  Is  that  the  family  can  work  to- 
gether and  children  can  work  and  earn 
money.  They  say  they  do  not  have  thu 
opportunity  back  home. 

Restrictions  would  result  In  the  loss  from 
our  labor  force  of  many  families  that  make 
the  annual  trip  to  Oregon  so  the  whole  fam- 
ily can  work  together. 

Fourth,  the  food -processing  Industry  that 
cans,  freezes,  or  otherwise  converts  raw  farm 
commodities  Into  consumer  products  sup- 
plies jobs  for  a  large  number  of  high  school 
and  college  students,  housewives,  and  others 
for  whom  employment  opportunities  are  lim- 
ited. Reduction  In  the  farm  labor  force 
would  mean  less  crop  delivered  to  the  proc- 
essing plants,  further  restricting  Job  oppor- 
tunities there.  ^ 

Fifth,  seasonal  farm  occupations  such  as 
irrigation,  loading  and  stacking  hay.  hauling 
grain,  loading  fruit  and  vegetables  on  trucks, 
picking  tree  fruit,  and  many  short  duration 
Jobs  are  filled  by  high  school  boys.  In  addi- 
tion, high  school  youth  fill  In  for  regular 
employees  of  dairy,  livestock,  and  poultry 
farmers  on  many  occasions.  This  is  true, 
particularly  of  vocational  agriculture  stu- 
dents that  add  to  their  Income  by  helping 
neighboring  farmers. 

Almost  any  occupation  has  an  element  of 
risk  Involved,  and  there  U  concern  that  such 
broi\d  authority  granted  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor In  paragraph  (2)  could  tend  to  regulate 
minors  out  of  a  Job. 

Also  mentioned  In  the  discussion  of  S  523. 
Is  the  fact  that  the  bill  as  written,  discrimi- 
nates against  the  migrant  child.     He  cannot 
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work  until  he  is  14.  whereas,  a  local  resident 
of  12  years  of  age  may  work  If  he  "commutes 
dally  from  his  permanent  residence  "  Th« 
permanent  resident"  feature  also  poses  • 
problem  at  Corvallls  and  Eugene  as  families 
of  summer  school  students  could  not  com- 
mute from  their  "permanent  residence." 
Farmers  from  Benton  and  Lane  Counties 
Indicate  that  a  number  of  mothers  and  chil- 
dren who  work  In  the  strawberry  harvest  are 
from  summer  school  families.  There  would 
also  be  a  hardship  on  Intrastate  migrant 
families  that  are  Oregon  residents  who  move 
from  Job  to  Job  within  our  own  State. 

Following  considerable  discussion  on  the 
minimum  age  Issue,  our  conference  felt  that 
younger  children  should  not  be  denied  the 
right  of  Job  opportunities,  but  felt  that  a 
limit  on  the  time  that  they  may  be  em- 
ployed could  solve  the  problem  of  possible 
abuses  arising  from  employment  of  children. 
They  suggested  that  the  language  on  page 
2,  lines  6  and  6,  and  the  word  'residents"  in 
line  7,  be  deleted  and  this  rewritten  so  there 
was  not  discrimination  between  migrant  and 
local  children  by  substituting  the  limit  of 
time  that  a  child  may  be  employed  In  any  one 
day  as  follows:  9  years  of  age  or  younger,  not 
more  than  4  hours;  10  and  11  years  of  age, 
not  more  than  5  hours;  12  and  13  years  of 
age,  not  more  than  6  hours. 

In  addition,  they  recommended  that  chil- 
dren below  the  age  of  13  be  required  to  be 
under  supervision  of  the  employer  or  an  au- 
thorized supervisor,  or  under  the  direct  su- 
pervision of  his  parent  or  person  standing  In 
the  place  of  his  parent. 

The  substitute  language  In  line  5  after 
(C)  should  read  "Is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  employer  or  his  authorized  supervisor, 
or  the  direct  supervision  of  bis  parent  or 
person  standing  In  the  place  of  his  parent 
for  not  more  than  4  hours  a  day  If  the  child 
Is  9  years  of  age  or  younger,  not  more  than 
6  hours  a  day  If  the  child  Is  10  or  11  years  of 
age.  and  not  more  than  6  hours  a  day  If  the 
child  Is  12  or  13  years  of  age  (then  continue 
with  the  language  on  line  7.  starting  with 
the  word  "and") . 

On  page  2,  line  11.  change  "18"  to  "16" 
and  In  line  12,  starting  with  "In"  delete  the 
balance  of  the  line  through  "18  "  on  line  14, 
and  substitute  "to  operate  power  driven 
machinery  and  handle  poisonous  materials 
under  conditions  found  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  particularly  hazardous  for  minors  under 
age  16  " 

At  the  end  of  line  17,  change  the  period  to 
a  comma  and  add  the  following:  "or  person 
standing  In  the  place  of  his  parent,  pro- 
vided that  for  purposes  of  this  Act  the  term 
"standing  in  the  place  of  his  parent"  shall 
be  construed  to  include  any  person  with 
whom  a  minor  Is  residing." 

Paragraph  (2)  would  then  read: 
(c)(2)  No  employee  below  the  age  of  16 
may  be  employed  In  agriculture  to  operate 
power  driven  machinery  or  handle  poisonous 
materials  under  conditions  found  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  particularly  hazardous  for 
minors  under  age  16.  except  when  such 
employee  Is  employed  by  his  parent  or  by  a 
person  sUndlng  In  the  place  of  his  parent 
on  a  farm  owned  or  operated  by  such  parent 
or  person,  or  person  standing  In  the  place 
of  his  parent,  provided  that  for  purposes  of 
this  Act  the  term  "standing  in  the  place  of 
his  parent"  shall  be  construed  to  Include 
any  person  with  whom  a  minor  Is  residing. 
We  would  certainly  appreciate  any  effort 
that  you.  as  a  senior  and  ranking  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  can  make  to  gain  an  understand- 
ing of  Oregon  conditions  mentioned  In  this 
letter  to  members  of  the  Committee. 

We  would  certainly  appreciate  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  committee  of  farmers  to  meet 
with  you  to  discuss  the  problems  Involved 
In   the  proposed   legislation.     Please  advise, 


If  possible,  when  you  will  he  In  Oregon  and 
can  reserve  some  time  tar  such  a  oonferenoe. 

Sincerely, 

Howard  Fujti, 

Director,  Commodities,  Farm  Labor. 

US.  Senate,  CoitMiTTEi:  on  Labor 

AND     PtTBLIC     Wn^ARE,     SXTBCOM- 
MrrTEE  ON  MiCRATORT  LABOR, 

June  4.  1963. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Watne:  I  have  reviewed  the  Oregon 
Farm  Bureau  position  on  the  child  labor  bUl 
(S.  623),  as  presented  In  their  May  14  letter 
to  you,  and  have  these  comments  to  offer: 

1.  Although  the  Oregon  Farm  Bureau  views 
were  submitted  after  hearings  on  the  bill 
had  been  completed,  and  after  the  bill  had 
been  ordered  favorably  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate, you  may  assure  your  constituents  that 
their  viewpoint  was  thoroughly  considered 
during  our  work  on  the  bill.  The  testimony 
of  the  representative  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  suggested  similar  amend- 
ments to  S.  523.  These  views  were  consid- 
ered and  rejected  during  the  committee  de- 
liberations on  the  bUl. 

2.  Since  Initially  Introduced,  efforts  have 
been  made  to  consult  with  farm  employers 
regarding  the  effect  of  this  bill  on  local  em- 
plo>Tnent  patterns.  As  a  result,  the  subcom- 
mittee has  attempted  to  preserve  the  benefi- 
cial aspects  of  farm-  and  youth-work 
programs  that  exist  In  rural  communities. 
Accordingly.  S.  523  provides  that  (a)  chil- 
dren of  any  age  can  work  under  any  condi- 
tions for  their  parents  on  a  home  farm,  and 
(b)  a  12-  or  13-year-old  child  can  be  em- 
ployed on  a  farm  to  which  he  commutes  dally 
from  his  home. 

The  commuting  provision.  In  fact,  was  de- 
veloped during  the  last  Congress  to  accommo- 
date Oregon  farm  Interests  In  preserving 
existing  employment  opportunities  In  agri- 
culture for  children.  And  although  the 
Oregon  views  were  not  expressed  until  after 
the  child  labor  bill  (8.  1123)  had  passed  the 
Senate,  you  will  recall  that  we  became  In- 
volved In  the  development  of  the  commuter 
provision  in  the  House.  In  view  of  this  his- 
tory of  the  commuter  provision.  It  appears 
rather  paradoxical  for  the  originators  of  the 
commuter  provision  to  assert  now  that  the 
provision  discriminates  against  migrant 
children. 

3.  The  proposed  Oregon  Farm  Bureau 
amendment  that  would  allow  a  child  of  any 
age  to  work  for  limited  periods  under  the 
supervision  of  an  employer  or  his  author- 
Iz'^d  supervisor,  or  the  direct  supervision  of 
his  parents — would.  In  view  of  the  known 
hazards  Incident  to  farm  emplo>Tnent,  seri- 
ously endanger  children  working  in  agri- 
culture. Aside  from  the  known  hazards 
of  arduous  child  labor,  there  are  other 
Important  considerations.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, the  recent  bus  accident  In  Pahokee, 
Fla  ,  that  took  the  lives  of  27  migrants. 
About  a  dozen  of  the  children  under  the  age 
of  12  were  drowned  when  the  bus  plunged 
Into  a  canal  alongside  the  road.  One  boy 
was  only  4  years  old.  And  while  I  realize 
that  your  State  Is  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive In  regard  to  safe  tran5portatlon.  national 
policy  considerations  cannot  be  Ignored. 

4.  To  protect  children  from  Injuries  re- 
sulting from  hazardous  farmwork.  S.  523 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  can 
find  and  declare  that  certain  farm  occupa- 
tions are  particularly  hazardous  to  children 
under  18  years  of  age.  Although  data  Is  not 
available  on  a  national  scale,  the  following 
t.able  from  California,  showing  the  high  per- 
centage of  injuries  among  children  between 
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ages  of  16  and  18,  Indicates  that  this  provi- 
sion Is  eminently  realistic : 


Year 

Total 

under  18 

years 

Under 

16 
years 

16  to  17 
years 

IftW 

4R£ 
£23 
52S 
4H 
440 
501 
499 
612 
4M 
S«6 
539 
426 

128 
134 

133 

9S 

140 

132 

127 

92 

117 

117 

83 

357 
389 
3,so 
331 
345 
3<il 
367 
3R5 
342 
448 
422 
343 

IWl 

l9o2 

19."3 

1954 

185S 

IftVi  , 

la-iT. 

19^8 

l»5fl 

19«0      ...     ... 

lyci..     . 

Moreover,  since  modern  farming  uses  many 
diverse  harvest  methods,  such  as  high  lad- 
ders, field  {jacking,  and  conveyor-belt  harvest 
operations,  pesticides,  mechanical  devices, 
and  power-driven  machinery,  the  bill  does 
not  attempt  to  delineate  what  constitutes 
"hazardous  employment."  Rather.  It  was 
considered  far  more  practicable  to  provide 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  flexibility  in  this 
regard.  This  flexibility  Is  especlallv  Impor- 
tant In  view  of  the  great  changes  that  occur 
almost  dally  In  modern  farming  operations. 

In  view  of  the  well-documented  need  to 
protect  young  children  from  harmful  child 
labor  In  agriculture,  and  the  fact  that  S. 
523  has  adopted  some  of  the  sp>eclfic  sugges- 
tions of  farm  employers.  It  Is  my  Judgment 
that  further  amendments  would  not  receive 
support  when  the  bill  Is  considered  by  the 
Senate.  Moreover,  given  the  limited  cover- 
age of  S.  523,  I  am  reasonably  certain  that 
the  farming  community  in  Oregon  will  be 
able  to  adjust  existing  youth  employment 
programs  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  operate 
within  the  framework  of  the  child  labor  bill. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 

Migratory  Labor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
3,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Nyssa- 
Nampa  District  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion commenting  upon  the  migratory 
labor  bills,  S.  521  through  S.  529.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  communica- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nyssa-Nampa  District 
Beet  Growers  Association, 

Nyssa,  Oreg.,  May  13, 1963. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Our  association  has 
reviewed  S.  521  through  S.  529  and  submits 
the  following  as  our  viewpoint  on  this  pro- 
posed legislation. 

S.  521.  educational  grants  for  migrants: 
The  Intended  goal  of  this  bill  is  most  desir- 
able as  the  future  welfare  of  the  migrant 
population  depends  on  an  education  pro- 
gram and  the  migrant's  absorption  In  the 
general  emplo}-ment  area.  While  we  do  not 
object  to  this  bill  we  think  at  present  the 
education  program  proposed  Is  difficult  of 
accomplishment  as  summer  schools  for  mi- 
grant children,  unless  compulsory,  would 
not  be  productive  of  students  since  from  our 
experience  the  migrant  family  would  not 
permit  Its  children  who  can  work  In  the  field 
during  the  summer  to  attend  school  during 
the  day.  As  to  night  education  for  children 
and  adults,  the  migrants,  after  an  exhausting 
day  of  work  In  the  field,  would  not  respond 
with  enthusiasm  to  an  evening  session  at 
school.    On  the  subject  of  repayment  of  cost 
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to  local  districts  for  prorated  cost  of  sduca- 
tion  of  migrant  children  In  free  public  gr«de 
and  high  achooLs,  we  believe  the  local  areas 
should  assume  this  obligation  as  the  taxpay- 
ers In  such  areas  are  the  direct  benefldarlea 
of  the  efforts  of  the  migrant  laborers.  In  our 
areas  of  Oregon  and  Idaho  the  migrant 
children  are  accepted  freely  by  the  various 
school  systems,  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  and 
they  attend  the  schools  until  their  departure, 
receiving  the  same  educational  opportuni- 
ties as  the  local  children. 

S.  522,  day  child  care:  Our  position  Is  the 
same  as  previously  mentioned.  As  long  as 
the  opportunity  to  work  Is  available  most 
migrant  children  will  be  working  with  their 
families  and  the  very  young  are  usually 
cared  for  by  the  mother  or  older  daughter. 
Prom  our  experience  with  labor  camps  this 
arrangement  seems  to  work  very  well. 

S  523.  child  labor  provisions.  Is  objection- 
able as  It  Imposes  restrictions  which  are  un- 
fair to  the  children  for  whom  the  protection 
Is  Intended.  First,  children  who  are  ambi- 
tious or  willing  enough  to  work  In  the  fields 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so 
and  migrant  children  should  not  be  discrim- 
inated against  with  a  14-year  restriction 
while  local  children  are  limited  only  to  12 
years.  Another  reason  migrant  children 
should  not  be  restricted  Is  that  they  usually 
are  part  of  a  family  unit  where  the  family  Is 
endeavoring  to  earn  sufBclent  Income  to  sus- 
tain It  through  periods  of  unemployment 
and  any  assistance  the  children  can  render 
maintains  the  well-being  and  self-respect  of 
the  family.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  would 
eliminate  many  local  women  who  go  out  with 
their  children  to  pick  vegetables  and  fruit. 
Several  examples  brought  to  mind  are  the 
need  for  this  type  of  labor  during  pea,  bean, 
and  strawberry  harvest  In  Oregon.  Idaho,  and 
Washington.  We  believe  that  minors  under 
18  years  should  be  fully  safeguarded  from 
hazardous  employment. 

S.  524,  farm  labor  contractor  and  crew 
leader  registration,  will  work  an  unneces- 
sary hardship  on  crew  leaders  with  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  the  Insurance  requirement. 
Moat  of  these  men  come  to  work  areas  as  a 
family  unit  which  consists  of  their  Immedi- 
ate family  and  close  relations.  Invariably 
members  of  a  crew  will  travel  In  their  own 
cars  and  In  some  Instances  the  crew  leader 
will  come  to  the  work  area  with  his  family 
and  recruit  the  remainder  of  his  crew  from 
among  migrants  already  arrived.  These  crew 
leaders  do  not  u.m.qlly  earn  substantlnl  In- 
comes and  In  many  Instances  will  work  with 
their  crews,  receiving  their  supervisory  In- 
come as  the  only  additional  Income  Re- 
quiring Insurance  coverage  will  not  serve  as 
a  control  over  crew  leaders  but  will  only  re- 
sult In  an  additional  unnecessary  expense 
to  them. 

S      525.     National     Advisory     Council.     Is 
pointed  In  the  right  direction. 

S  526,  sanitary  facilities,  seems  to  call  for 
an  unnecessary  expendlttxre  of  Federal  funds 
while  our  Government  faces  a  severe  deficit. 
There  appears  to  be  no  need  for  money  to  be 
granted  to  States  to  provide  sanitary  facili- 
ties for  migratory  workers.  We  have  nu- 
merous camps  In  our  areas  which  have  pro- 
vided adequate  sanitary  facilities  for  their 
migrant  workers  with  Improvements  made 
annually.  The  cost  of  these  facilities  are 
borne  by  the  farmer.  Field  facilities  should 
not  be  provided  by  the  SUte  at  the  expense 
of  the  Federal  Government  or  the  taxpayer 
but  should  be  provided  by  the  Individual 
farmer. 

S.  527.  Farm  Employment  Service  Act,  Is 
a  burdensome,  unworkable  bill,  as  migrant 
labor  Is  free  labor  which  comes  and  goes 
as  It  desires.  In  this  area  hundreds  of 
migrants  travel  from  place  to  place  at  their 
own  expense,  without  being  recruited,  and 
stay  so  long  as  work  Is  available  or  until 
other  pastures  look  greener.  If  the  restric- 
tions of  this  bin  are  forced  upon  the  farmers 
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they  wUl  be  obliged  to  resort  to  complete 
mechanization,  wherever  possible,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  migrant  labor  which  will  thus  be 
faced  with  unemployment. 

8.528.  Minimum  wages:  The  aim  of  this 
bill  If  attained  would  have  the  same  results 
as  S.  527,  the  elimination  of  employment  of 
many  migrants.  In  this  area  farm  labor, 
whether  local  or  migrant.  Is  receiving  not 
less  than  $1  per  hour  with  the  range  to  $1  25 
per  hour  On  piecework  In  sugarbeet  and 
potato  crops  some  migrants  earn  $20  or 
more  per  day. 

S  529,  NLRB  coverage:  We  oppose  this  bill 
as  farmwork  Is  so  different  from  Industrial 
work  that  agricultural  labor  would  not  be 
benefited  by  unionization.  In  many  In- 
sUnces  farmers  will  hire  their  labor  on  a 
yearly  basis  even  though  the  need  for  such 
labor  Is  not  entirely  necessary  during  many 
of  the  months  outside  the  crop  season.  This 
emplo3rment  Is  maintained  on  a  compensa- 
tory basis  since  the  farmhand  Is  called  upon 
to  work  long  and  odd  hours  during  the 
growing  season  and  he  works  short  hours  and 
light  work  during  the  off  season.  If  the 
farmer  Is  forced  to  live  with  unionization 
he  would  have  to  hire  his  labor  only  when 
needed.  Furthermore  with  farmers  produc- 
ing crops  which  require  harvest  within 
limited  periods  a  strike  could  result  in  the 
complete  loss  of  a  crop  and  financial  disaster 
to  the  nonfarming  segment  of  the  economy 
dependent  on  the  farmers,  as  well  as  to  the 
farmer. 

We  are  offering  these  remarks  so  you  will 
have  the  benefit  of  the  local  farmers'  view- 
point. 

We  hope  you  will  support  the  extension 
of  Public  Law  78  without  amendments. 

Thanks  for  the  many  courtesies  you  have 
extended    to    me    In    Washington    and    your 
Interest  In  the  dirt  farmer. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wn,LTAM  M    Carson. 

President. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  farm  la- 
bor legislation— almost  by  definition— Is 
controversial.     Honest   men  of  sincere 
conviction  can  be  found  on  both  sides  of 
the  issues.    Conditions  of  work  may  dif- 
fer in  different  areas  of  the  country  so 
that  what  is  felt  in  area  A  to  be  a  ne- 
cessity, in  area  B  may  have  far  less  im- 
portance attached  to  it.     By  and  large, 
it  is  my  judgment  that  Oregon  farmers 
are  good   and  conscientious  employers. 
They  are  family  farmers  for  the  most 
part.    Being  fairly  small  operators,  many 
of   them   actively  engage   in   their   field 
operations,  working  alongside  their  har- 
vest-time help.     I  suspect  that,  even  as 
you  and  I.  they  dread  the  thought  of 
legislation  which  might  involve  them  in 
more  paperwork.    But.  they  are  affected 
in   their   operations   by   this  legislation, 
and  that  being  so,  they  have  the  right 
to  have  their  views  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate, before  the  legislation  is  acted  upon. 

As  one  of  their  representatives  in  the 
Congress.  I  feel  that  I  have  this  obliga- 
tion to  them.  When  the  floor  leader  for 
the  legislation  presents  it  to  the  Senate, 
I  am  confident  that  he  will  do  so  force- 
fully and  well.  He  has  assured  me  that 
the  subcommittee  has  weighed  carefully 
the  points,  similar  to  those  presented  by 
my  constituents,  which  were  presented 
by  other  witnesses,  It  is  my  judgment 
that  the  Senate  is  ready  to  work  its  will 
in  this  area,  to  the  end  that  the  public 
good  may  be  served. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  I  may  not 
leave  an  incorrect  impression  of  the  mail 
I  have  received  on  this  subject.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  dat«Hi 
May  24.  1963.  which  I  have  received  from 
the  Reverend  Kent  D.  Lawrence  chair 
man.  Department  of  Migrant  Ministry 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks' 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Westminster  Presbyterian  Chttrch. 

Portland.  Oreg  .  Afay  24   isfij 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse;  I  want  to  reaffirm 
the  position  I  support  for  legislation  rela- 
tive to  migrant  farm  laborers  which  the 
Oregon  Council  of  Churches  Department  of 
Migrant  Ministry  personnel  has  consistently 
taken  In  recent  years. 

S.  521-9  and  S.  981  and  H.R.  4516-23  and 
H  R  4558  represent  a  comprehensive  program 
which  would  greatly  help  the  migrant  popu- 
lation. Even  In  Oregon,  where  State  laws 
have  done  much  to  Improve  the  situation 
we  find  growers  saying  that  the  State  should 
not  require  what  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  require. 

I  want  to  register  disapproval  of  any  out- 
right extension  of  Public  Law  78.  The  use 
of  bracero  labor  should  be  gradually  elim- 
inated 

Very  truly  yours, 

Kent  D.  Lawrence, 
Chairman.     Department     of     Migrant 

Ministry 
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WHAT  CAN  WE  DO  ABOUT  CUBA? 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  all  of  us  are  agreed  that  something 
must  be  done  about  Cuba.  The  question 
that  confronts  us  is.  What  can  be  done, 
short  of  military  invasion,  that  will  help 
to  restore  freedom  to  the  Cuban  people 
and  eliminate  the  menace  of  Castroite 
subversion  in  the  hemisphere? 

This  last  April  25  to  27.  Freedom  House 
in  collaboration  with  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  a  Free  Cuba,  brought  to- 
gether a  group  of  experts  at  Ardsley-on- 
Hudson.  N.Y..  in  an  effort  to  find  an 
answer  to  this  question.  This  last  Tues- 
day. Freedom  House  released  to  the  press 
a  16-page  summary  of  the  discussion 
which  took  place  at  the  conference.  I 
consider  this  to  be  a  document  of  such 
significance  that  I  earnestly  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  text  of  this  report 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  report  found  that,  "the  freeing  of 
Cuba,  not  ultimately  but  soon,  must  be 
the  aim  of  U  S.  policy."  The  document 
takes  on  all  the  more  significance,  In 
my  opinion,  because  of  the  extraordinary 
caliber  and  balance  of  the  list  of  par- 
ticipants in  the  Ardsley-on-Hud.son 
conference.  There  were  conservatives 
and  liberals.  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans in  the  group.  There  was  not  a 
single  member  of  the  group  whose  name 
carries  an  extremist  connotation;  and 
the  discussion  at  the  conference  was 
gratifyingly  free  of  partisan  rhetoric. 
On  certain  issues,  as  was  inevitable, 
there  were  marked  differences  between 
the  distinguished  participants.  What 
was  remarkable,  was  that  despite  the.se 
differences  the  debate  revealed  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  agreement  on 
fundamentals. 


I  should  like  to  read  the  concluding 
paragraphs  of  the  section  of  the  report 
entitled,  "A  Consensus  for  Action": 

Timing  Is,  of  course,  a  crucial  factor  In 
assessing  risk.  The  Freedom  House  con- 
ferees tended  to  the  view  that  the  risks  later 
will  be  more  formidable  than  the  risks  now. 
Even  on  the  assumption  that  time  Is  inev- 
itably on  our  side,  which  we  do  not  accept, 
one  cannot  be  sanguine  about  a  Sovletlzed 
Cuba  that  brings  a  large  portion  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Western  Hemisphere 
within  easy  range  of  Communist  missiles 
and  nuclear  warheads. 

The  conference  was  aware  that  the  major 
premise  of  present  policy  Is  the  assumption 
that  action  on  Cuba  must  be  delayed  because 
of  risks  to  our  position  elsewhere  In  the 
world.  But  the  conferees  were  Impressed  by 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  position  In  October, 
far  from  provoking  Communist  adventures, 
forced  the  Soviet  leaders  to  act  with  greater 
caution  everywhere.  In  the  context  of  the 
Slno-Sovlet  dispute,  American  toughness 
Justifies  Khrushchev's  position  of  restraint, 
while  any  evidence  that  the  United  States 
Is  a  "paper  tiger"  would  strengthen  Mao's 
call  for  aggression. 

In  any  case.  If  choices  must  be  made  as  to 
where  we  should  take  bold  stands,   Cuba  Is 
the  most  logical  place.     The  Soviet  Union  has 
overextended  itself  geographically  by  reach- 
ing  Into   the   Caribbean.     Of   all   the  fronts 
on  which  we  face  each  other,  Cuba  is  mili- 
tarily  Russia's   weakest,   and   our   strongest. 
The  only  Russian  chance  for  success  In  such 
a  contest  would  be  to  convert  the  local  con- 
flict Into  a  general  war — clearly  too  fearful 
a  price  for  so  small  a  prize.     Moreover,  mili- 
tary  opinion   considers   the   risk   of    general 
war  In  the  near  future  relatively  small  be- 
cause the  Kremlin  knows  that  It  could  not 
win.     The    record    already    shows    that    the 
Soviets    have    almost    always    backed    away 
from  action  that  might  lead  to  general  war 
when   the   United  States   has   taken   a    firm 
stand,  as  In  Cuba  last  October  and  In  Berlin 
since  Khrushchev   issued    his   original    ulti- 
matum In  November  1958. 

The  risks  of  Inaction,  however,  must  be 
spelled  out  also  in  terms  of  the  Impmct  on 
the  non-Communl.st  world.  There  Is  the 
risk— Indeed,  almost  a  certainty — that  In- 
action will  encourage  neutralism.  If  the 
United  States  can  accommodate  Itself  to  the 
Indefinite  perpetuation  of  a  Communist 
regime  In  Cuba,  why  should  not  the  rest  of 
Latin  America?  And  the  consequence  will  be 
a  steady  seepage  of  communism  Into  the 
other  Islands  of  the  Caribbean  and  the  other 
Latin  countries  of  the  hemisphere.  At  the 
same  time.  In  Europe  and  Asia,  countries 
contiguous  with  the  Iron  Curtain  will  have 
every  reason  to  ask :  If  the  United  States  dare 
not  uproot  Communism  from  lt.s  own  door- 
step, how  can  we  expect  It  to  risk  anything 
on  our  behalf? 

The  freeing  of  Cuba,  not  ultimately  but 
soon,  must  be  the  aim  of  U.S.  policy.  Imple- 
mented by  a  practical  program  of  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  consider  the  report  of 
the  Ardsley-on-Hudson  conference 
sponsored  by  Freedom  House  and  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  a  Free  Cuba  to 
be  an  example  of  the  workings  of  de- 
mocracy at  its  best.  Here  were  private 
citizens  with  a  genuine  concern  over  the 
course  of  hemispheric  affairs,  coming  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  exploring  one 
of  the  most  critical  problems  which  con- 
fronts our  Government  and  attempting 
to  share  with  their  Government  the 
problem  of  exploring  and  assessing  alter- 
native solutions. 

Again  I  want  to  say  that  I  hope  mv  col- 
leagues will  find  the  time  to  read  this 
report  In  its  entirety  and  to  accord  it  the 
careful  thought  which  it  deserves. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  report  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Can  We  Do  Abottf  Cuba? 


foreword 

In  October  1962  the  world  was  shocked 
by  the  relevatlon  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
established  a  nuclear  mlssUe  base  In  Cuba. 
The  American  people  were  virtually  unani- 
mous In  supporting  the  President's  decision 
to  take  prompt  and  effective  action,  regard- 
less of  the  risk,  to  force  the  withdrawal  of 
Russian  missiles  and  troops. 

The  succession  of  events  needs  no  re- 
counting here.  What  Is  slgnlflcant  Is  that, 
as  of  this  writing,  more  than  a  half  year 
has  gone  by  and  the  task  has  not  been  com- 
pleted. In  the  meantime,  relations  between 
the  U.S.  Government  and  antl-CommunUt 
Cuban  exiles  have  deteriorated  rapidly,  dim- 
ming hopes  for  an  early  overthrow  of  the 
Castro  regime.  It  is  urgent,  therefore,  for 
the  American  people  to  review  what  has  hap- 
pened and  to  consider  what  ought  now  to  be 
done. 

To  help   In  this   process.  Freedom  House 

Invited  a  group  of  prominent  Individuals 

seasoned  observers  and  analysts — to  meet 
at  Gould  House,  New  York  University's  con- 
ference center  at  Ardsley-on-Hudson,  New 
York,  April  25-27.  The  sessions  were  con- 
ducted in  association  with  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  a  Free  Cuba. 

This  report  on  the  sessions  was  prepared 
by  Freedom  House;  nothing  In  It  Is  binding 
on  any  participants.  The  aim  is  to  present 
the  exchange  of  opinions  among  people  rep- 
resenting different  points  of  view,  the  airing 
of  their  proposals  and  the  consensus  which 
emerged  from  the  deliberations. 

Freedom  House  expresses  Its  gratitude  to 
the  busy  men  and  women  who  put  aside  per- 
sonal interests  to  attend  the  conference. 
The  list  of  participants  Is  as  follows: 

Mrs  Marlada  Arensberg.  executive  director, 
Cuban  Freedom  Committee. 

Mr.  William  E.  Barlow,  publisher.  Vision 
magazine. 

Mr.  Murray  Baron,  labor  relations. 

Mr.  Paul  Bethel,  editor,  "Cuba  Research 
Reports." 

Mr.  Leo  Cherne.  executive  director  Re- 
search Institute  of  America. 

Mr.  James  Daniel,  roving  editor.  Reader's 
Digest. 

Mr.  Roscoe  Drummond.  columnist,  New 
York  Herald-Tribune. 

Mr.  Christopher  Emmet,  chairman,  Ameri- 
can Friends  of  the  Captive  Nations. 

Mr.  George  Field,  executive  director.  Free- 
dom House. 

Miss  Frances  R.  Grant,  secretary  general 
Inter-American  Association  for  Democracy 
and  Freec'om. 

Mr.    Hal    Hendrlx,    Latin    America    editor 
Miami  Dally  News. 

Mr.     William    vandeu     Heuvel,    president 
International  Rescue  Committee. 

Mr.  Daniel  James,  secretary.  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  a  Free  Cuba. 

Prof.  Harry  Kantor.  Department  of  Politi- 
cal Science,  University  of  Florida. 

Brig.  Gen.  S.  L.  A.  Marshall  (retired),  mili- 
tary writer  and  syndicated  columnist. 

Mr.  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer.  syndicated  col- 
umnist. 

Mr.  William  Patterson,  business  executive 

M.ss  Virginia  Prewett.  Latin  American 
olumnlst.  Washington  News. 

Mr.  John  Richardson,  Jr..  president  Free 
Eiirope  Committee. 

Mr  Leo  Sauvage.  New  York  correspondent 
Le  Figaro. 

Mr.  John  Smithies,  consultant  on  Latin 
American  Affairs. 

Mr.  Gerald  Steibel,  Re.search  Institute  of 
America. 
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Dr,  Sig  Synnestveldt.  Latin  America  spe- 
cialist. Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Prof.  Prank  Tannenbaum,  School  of  In- 
ternational Affairs,  Columbia  University. 

Vice  Admiral  Charles  Wellborn,  Jr.  (re- 
tired), Hudson  Institute. 

Prof.  A.  Curtis  Wllgus,  director,  School  of 
Inter-American  Studies,  University  of  Flor- 
ida. 

Mr.  Chester  S.  Williams,  associate  director. 
Freedom  House. 

rocrs  ON  a  problem 
Americans  are  agreed  that  a  Soviet  Cuba 
Is  intolerable  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  reasons  bear  upon  our  security  and  free- 
dom as  well  as  the  independence  and  Ui- 
tegrlty  of  the  other  nations  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  facts  about  Castro  and  Communist 
Cuba  are  beyond  debate:  Six  miUion  people 
who  won  their  freedom  from  Batista's  dic- 
tatorship found  themselves  betrayed  Into  the 
hands  of  a  new  dictatorship.  They  are  denied 
the  right  to  vote,  to  speak,  to  publish— to 
think.  More  than  100,000  Cubans  have  been 
Jailed  for  refusing  to  accept  communism 
Another  250,000  have  fled,  preferring  exile 
to  tyranny  at  home;  180.000  more  are  await- 
ing transportation  and  countless  others 
dream  of  escaping  from  the  terror. 

Cuba  has  become  an  overt  Soviet  satel- 
lite— the  only  one  In  the  Americas.  The 
Castro  regime  deliberately  handed  over  the 
Uland  to  the  Russian  dictator  and  allowed  it 
to  be  transformed  Into  a  launching  pad  for 
potential  military  aggression  against  the 
United  States  and  the  other  cotmtries  of  the 
hemisphere. 

Present  conditions  do  not  suggest  that  the 
evil  has  been  abated,  much  less  eliminated. 
Even  If  we  could  be  certain  that  every  offen- 
sive military  weapon  has  been  removed  from 
Cuba,  we  would  stUl  live  in  the  presence  of 
the  20th  century's  most  efficient  offensive 
weapon — aggressive  communism  Itself  This 
time  bomb  Is  still  to  be  defused. 

Fundamental  objectives 

American  policy  must  rest  on  three  ob- 
jectives: 

1.  The  elimination  of  the  Soviet  political 
and  military  base  In  Cuba; 

2.  The  halting  of  Castro-Communist  sub- 
version, sabotage,  and  guerrUla  warfare 
against  Latin-American  peoples;  and  \ 

3.  The  liberation  of  the  Cuban  nation  from 
Castro's  brutal  police  state. 

Americans  will  unite  behind  any  program 
that  gives  hope  of  achieving  these  goals. 
But  what  would  such  a  program  be? 

Formulating  It  presents  certain  Immediate 
difficulties.  Public  opinion,  while  It  is  clear 
on  the  basic  objectives,  does  nnt  have  full 
access  to  the  facts.  The  reasons  are  many 
Some  are  founded  In  the  requirements  of 
security,  some  rest  on  theories  of  "strategy" 
that  may  or  may  not  be  sound.  In  the  last 
analysis,  however,  whatever  policy  is  adopted 
wiU  require,  for  its  success,  the  understand- 
ing of  the  American  people  and  their  whole- 
hearted support.  Indeed.  It  is  a  function 
of  alert  citizenship  to  participate  actively 
in  the  formulation  of  policies,  even  If  it 
must  do  so  on  the  basis  of  Incomplete  In- 
formation. 


The  conference  agenda 
The  mechanics  of  the  conference  were 
dehigned  to  facilitate  a  full  exchange  of 
Ideas,  help  clarify  differences  In  approach 
and  substance,  and  pave  the  way  for  the 
enunciation  of  areas  of  common  agreement 
The   agenda  was  divided  into  three   parts: 

1.  What  we  know:  The  basic  facts  about 
the  situation  Inside  Cuba  and  among  Cuban 
exiles,  and  the  views  of  U.S.  Government 
officials  and  Congressmen  as  well  as  leaders 
of  Latin  American  Republics. 

2.  What  we  do  not  know  and  need  to 
know;  The  difficulties  of  incomplete  Informa- 
tion about  United  States  and  Latin  American 
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policies  and  programs  (Where  possible,  con- 
feree* filled  In  the  gaps,  clarified  ambiguities 
and  defined  the  areas  of  uncertainty.) 

3.  Policy  and  actions:  Judgments  on  ob- 
jectives and  tactics,  consensus  on  what  Gov- 
ernment policy  should  be  In  the  Interests 
of  the  Nation.  Latin  America  and  the  free 
world,   alternative  courses  of  action. 

The  Department  of  State  had  been  Invited 
to  participate  but  found  It  necessary  to  de- 
cline because  "pressure  of  problems  relating 
to  Cuba  preclude  attendance  of  officers  of 
the  stature  which  your  seminar  would  merit." 
The  Department,  however,  supplied  the  con- 
ference with  a  statement  for  Its  guidance. 

In  view  of  the  consensus  ultimately 
reached  by  the  participants,  the  diversity  of 
premises  from  which  they  started,  Is  note- 
worthy The  diversities  came  out  clearly  In 
a  formal  opinion  poll  composed  of  21  ques- 
Uons  formulated  In  the  light  of  the  first 
days  discussion.  At  the  time  the  poll  was 
taken,  25  participants  were  seated  at  the 
conference  table. 

Some  sense  of  the  participants'  Inltlai 
attitudes  emerges  from  the  rather  even  divi- 
sion on  such  questions  as  these: 

Does  the  administration  believe  that  Rus- 
sian troops  win  leave  Cuba? 

Has  Washington  reached  a  decision  not  to 
act  except  as   It  Is  presently  acting? 

Does  the  administration  believe  that  con- 
tinued economic  pressure  will  topple  Castro? 
Does  the   U.S.   Government   have  a  policy 
for  liberation  of  Cuba? 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  fairly  close 
agreement  on  the  following: 

That  Castro's  regime  can  be  toppled  with- 
out US.  military  action  and  without  an 
Invasion. 

That  the  hit-and-run  raids  of  the  exiles 
were  contributing  to  Castro's  difficulties. 

That  raids  not  based  on  U.S,  soil  did  not 
endanger  the  peace. 

To  ascertain  the  political  bias  of  the  con- 
ferees, they  were  asked  to  express  their  atti- 
tudes toward  the  present  administration  on 
Issues  other  than  Cuba  Of  the  25  partici- 
pants. 14  declared  themselves  friendly.  7 
said  they  were  opposed,  and  4  abstained. 
(For  a  full  appreciation  of  both  the  temper 
and  the  substance  of  the  conference,  the  poll 
Is  reproduced  as  Appendix  II  of  this  report.) 
In  the  Judgment  of  Freedom  House.  It  Is 
worth  study  not  only  as  a  summary  of  the 
conferees'  views  but  as  a  reflection  of  the 
way  qualified  observers  see  America's  cur- 
rent Cuban  postiu-e. 

IN    SEAKCH   or   A   POLICY 

An  American's  confrontation  with  the 
Cuban  problem  must  begin  with  the  ques- 
tion:    What   Is   our   Government's    policy? 

Since  Castro  took  power  In  1959,  and  espe- 
cially since  the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster  In  1961. 
there  have  been  many  conflicts  and  contrasU 
between  official  pronouncement  and  actual 
performance.  While  no  one  doubts  the  ad- 
ministration's desire  to  see  Cuba  liberated 
from  the  grip  of  communism,  there  Is  con- 
siderable concern  that  far  less  than  an  all-out 
effort  Is  being  made  In  the  Caribbean  to  do 
anything  about  It 

Troubling  questions 
Prom  their  own  specialized  vantage  points, 
the  experu  at  the  Freedom  House  conference 
raised  these  troubling  questions: 

1.  Is  American  Cuban  policy  geared  to  a 
negotiated  accord  with  Khrushchev  on  the 
kind  of  Cuba  with  which  the  United  States 
could  "coexist"?  If  this  Is  not  contemplated, 
why  the  reluctance  to  make  public  the  ex- 
change of  messages  and  letters  between  the 
President  and  the  Soviet  Premier?  The  time 
seems  overdue  for  a  full  disclosure  of  the 
agreements  reached  and  the  promises  broken. 

2.  Under  present  circumstances.  Is  the  ad- 
ministration reluctant  to  Increase  pressure  on 
the  Cuban  regime?  The  east  coast  long- 
shoremen's union  has  been  boycotting  Polish 
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and  other  satellite  lines  that  use  some  of 
their  ships  In  Cuban  trade.  Washington  has 
been  seeking  to  end  the  boycott.  The  ques- 
tion was  asked:  Why  has  there  been  no 
tough.  Ironclad  ban  on  the  shipment  of 
American  goods  In  any  vessel  of  any  line  that 
trades  with  Cuba?  At  the  present  time,  a 
watered-down  regulation  applies  only  to  the 
individual  ships  that  deliver  goods  to  Cuban 
ports,  and  even  violations  of  this  weak 
measure  are  reportedly  permitted. 

3.  At  a  meeting  In  England,  Arthur 
Schleslnger.  Jr  .  Is  said  to  have  described  the 
US.  position  on  Cuba  In  these  terms:  The 
first  objective  Is  to  clean  up  our  own  back- 
yard In  Central  and  South  America  by  vigor- 
ous Implementation  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  meanwhile  containing  Communist 
Cuba.  A  second  objective  Is  to  bring  Iso- 
lated Cuba  back  Into  the  Organization  of 
American  States  as  a  chastened,  cooperating 
member.  If  this  is  an  accurate  reflection  of 
US.  policy  and  not  Just  a  personal  view, 
how  long  does  Washington  think  step  No.  1 
win  take  before  action  can  begin  on  step 
No.    2? 

4  Is  It  possible  that  the  humanitarian 
mission  of  James  Donovan,  the  lawyer  who 
negotiated  the  release  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
prisoners,  has  become  something  more?  Is 
It  also  a  cover  for  administration-approved 
negotiations  with  Castro,  looking  toward 
some  kind  of  reconciliation,  perhaps  on  the 
basis  of  a  Tito-type  arrangement  for  Cuba? 
Castro's  conspicuous  entertainment  of  Don- 
ovan and  his  son  in  early  April  1963  suggests 
that  the  Cuban  dictator  may  be  reaching  for 
some  kind  of  "accommodation"  with  the 
United  States,  since  the  October  events  may 
have  convinced  him  that  the  Soviets  are 
unwilling  to  risk  much  to  support  him. 

( Significantly,  a  television  Interview  filmed 
on  April  24  just  before  Castro's  departure 
for  Russia,  released  after  the  Freedom  House 
Conference  had  adjourned,  lent  credence  to 
this  assessment  of  Castro's  policy.  Aware 
that  he  was  addressing  an  American  audi- 
ence. Castro  expressed  appreciation  that  the 
United  States  has  "taken  some  steps  In  the 
way  of  peace"  such  as  "the  stopping  of  pirat- 
ical acts  against  Cuba."  He  Indicated  that 
these  steps  might  be  the  basis  for  better  re- 
lations. "I  have  looked  at  such  steps  with 
good  eyes."  he  said,  adding  that  the  question 
of  »3vlet  technicians  In  Cuba — "who  would 
fight  with  us  against  any  aggressor"— might 
be  the  subject  of  a  three-way  discussion  be- 
tween Cuba,  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  not  Just  between  the  United 
St.ites  and  the  Soviet  Union.) 

These  uncertainties  about  the  direction  of 
American  policy,  whether  well  founded  or 
not,  are  profoundly  disturbing  In  and  of 
themselves.  They  suggest  that  actually  there 
may  be  no  master  plan  and  that  we  are 
merely  improvising  on  this  crucial  cold  war 
front.  Certainly,  a  coherent  policy  and  plan 
of  action  would  have  to  begin  with  an  evalua- 
tion of  a  whole  series  of  basic  relationships. 
Including  the  following: 

1  The  relation  of  the  Cuban  problem  to 
the  other  cold  war  fronts 

2  Cuba's  relation  to  the  other  Latin 
American  countries. 

3  The  relation  of  the  United  States  to 
the    other    Latin    American    countries. 

4  Possible  effects  on  the  SIno-Russlan 
conflict 

5  The  fear  that  action  on  Cuba  may  esca- 
late Into  global  war. 

Speclflcally.  clear-cut  US.  policies  are 
needed  In  these  areas: 

1  Exiles' activities. 

2  Developments  inside  Cuba 

3  Post-Castro  Cuba. 

4  Current  Russian  presence  In  Cuba. 

Virtually  all  the  discussion  on  Cuba  re- 
volved around  these  Issues.  The  following 
pages  are  an  attempt  to  organize  and  Inte- 
grate the  observations. 


Cuba  and  the  other  cold  war  fronts 
Communism's  conquest  of  Cuba  must  be 
viewed  In  the  context  of  the  worldwide 
expansionist  drive  conducted  by  the  Krem- 
Un,  which  has  already  led  to  totalitarian 
control  over  a  third  of  the  human  race  At 
this  point  In  history,  simple  solutions  are  no 
longer  possible.  The  problem  of  resisting 
Communist  expansionism  Is  growing  more 
complex  and  less  manageable  all  the  time 
Any  plan  of  action  In  the  Caribbean  has  to 
take  Into  account  conditions  and  potential 
developments  around  the  globe.  Since  we 
have  committed  ourselves  to  the  defense  of 
allies  In  all  the  continents,  our  Cuban  policy 
must  be  consistent  with  those  commitments 
or  at  least  must  avoid  Jeopardizing  them 

Participants   In  the  Freedom   House  Con- 
ference  saw  this  fact  as  a  major  preoccupa- 
tion   In    the    thinking   of   those    responsible 
for  American  policy.     In  an  effort  to  define 
Washington's  current  approach,  several  con- 
ferees  used   role-playing  procedures   to  pre- 
sent what  might  be  the  views  of  high  Go?- 
ernment   officials      In   substance,   they   said: 
"Our  policy  on  Cuba  must  necessarily  fit 
Into  the  larger  U.S.  policy  of  defending  the 
free  world  against  communism  while  avoid- 
ing   war.     Where    certain    common    Interests 
are    shared    by    the    United    States    and    the 
Soviet   Union,  we   must  press   for   an    agree- 
ment   with    the    Soviets.     In    this    context 
other  problems  may   have  priority— such  as 
reconstituting    the    troika   coalition   In    Laos 
to    prevent    a    serious    collapse    that    would 
have  dire  consequences   for   Vietnam,   Indo- 
nesia   and  others;   the  urgent  need  for  con- 
cluding a   nuclear  test  ban   In  Geneva;   and 
preventing   the  military  use  of  outer  space. 
In  such  a  framework  Cuba  Is  not  the  most 
pressing  Issue.     We  are  concerned  not  only 
with    restoring    freedom    to    Cuba    but    also 
with  maintaining  and  enlarging  freedom  in 
Berlin      A  victory  on  any  given  front  would 
hardly    be    worthwhile    If    the   price    turned 
out  to  be  the  loss  of  Berlin.  Iran,  Vietnam, 
or  some  other  sector  of  the  global  struggle 
What    we    do    about    Cuba    may    precipitate 
reactions  elsewhere  that  could  seriously  In- 
jure our  wider  Interests. 

"Nor  can  we  forget  the  Implications  of 
the  rift  between  Moscow  and  Pelplng.  At 
this  Juncture  It  would  hardly  be  wise  to 
Increfise  the  pressure  on  Khrushchev  and 
possibly  make  him  look  worse  than  he  did 
when  we  forced  him  to  pack  up  his  missiles 
and  go  home  The  prospect  of  another  sucb 
defeat  might  force  him,  for  example,  to 
move  Into  Iran  In  order  to  salvage  his  al- 
ready shaky  position  as  leader  of  the  world 
Communist   movement. 

"As  realists,  we  know  there  Is  no  auto- 
matic virtue  in  Just  doing  something;  con- 
sider the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  the  trouble  we're 
having  in  Vietnam  And  we  have  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  handicaps  Imposed  by 
our  very  strength— the  restraints  on  our 
freedom  of  action  that  flow  from  our  ginnt 
size  in  comparison  with  the  Cuban  pigmy. 
Rough  action  would  alienate  world  opinion. 
In  any  case,  even  our  friends  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  opposed  to  what  they  call  Interven- 
tion Certainly,  the  reaction  during  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  misadventure  demonstrates  that 
a  program  of  direct  action  by  US.  forces 
would  be  even  less  palatable  than  action 
by  the  Cuban  freedom  fighters— and  that 
would  be  so  despite  a  quick  success  and 
moderate   csisualtles   on    both    sides 

"We  are  committed  to  getting  Soviet 
trotips  out  of  Cuba  as  fast  as  possible  Some 
Sovietologists  tell  us  we  can  probably  do  It 
more  quickly  by  reducing,  rather  than  In- 
creasing, the  prrs-sure  on  Khrushchev. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  Isolating  Cuba  from  the 
rest  of  the  hemisphere  and  discrediting  Its 
revolutionary  image  among  Latin  Ameri- 
cans. We  are  slowly  strengthening  our  OAS 
allies  and  reinforcing  their  ability  to  main- 
tain Internal  security.     Over  the  long  haul, 
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we    hope    to    achieve    our    goals    through    a 
successful   Alliance  for  Progress. 

"Those  who  demand  a  commitment  to  Im- 
mediate Cuban  liberation  are  simply  Ig- 
noring the  unacceptable  risks  that  would 
be  Involved  After  all.  we  have  a  commit- 
ment to  the  eventual  liberation  of  Eastern 
Europe,  but  those  who  pledged  In  campaign 
speeches  to  make  good  on  It  soon  found  out 
that  they  couldn't  fulfill  this  promise  with- 
out risking  a  global  war.  In  1956.  Radio 
FYee  Europe  and  even  the  official  Voice  of 
America  were  criticized  for  having  encour- 
aged the  Hungarians  to  revolt  under  the 
misconception  that  outside  help  would  be 
forthcoming. 

"The  risks  of  precipitant  action  cannot  be 
dismissed.  To  go  to  the  brink  and  then  be 
forced  to  retreat  rather  than  accept  the 
dreaded  next  step,  would  be  disastrous. 
Even  the  political  opposition  which  con- 
demns a  policy  of  caution,  does  not  advocate 
military  action  In  Cuba  Its  leaders  have 
been  quick  to  disavow  the  few  who  call  for 
blockade  and  Invasion." 

Such  Is  the  point  of  view  apparently  pre- 
vailing in  Washington,  as  the  conferees 
reconstructed  It  It  represents  the  consid- 
erations that  seem  to  trouble  the  adminis- 
tration as  It  picks  its  way  across  the  heavily 
mined  terrain  of  foreign  policy. 

Opinion   at   the   conference    was   predomi- 
nantly   pessimistic    that   such   consideration 
could  get  anywhere      As  one  participant  put 
It:    "The    United    States    wants    Cuba    to    be 
free,   but   does    not    want    Cuba   to    become 
free.     We   are   eager   for    the   result   that   Is 
sought;  but  we  have  no  stomach  for  the  ac- 
tions   needed    to    achieve    It."     Concededly, 
there  was  good  reason  during  the  first  part 
of    1962    (before    October)    for   U.S.   officials 
to  be  apprehensive  over  the  effect  on  Berlin, 
Laos,  and  Vietnam  If  this  country  challenged 
Soviet  arms  shipments  to  Cuba      The  most 
significant  aspects  of  the  brilliantly  executed 
confrontation    In    October- November,    how- 
ever, was  that   It  did  not  trigger  Soviet  ac- 
tions   in    Berlin    or    In    other    places    where 
Soviet  capability  existed. 

The  lesstin  of  October  November  confirms 
the  thesis  that  action  In  the  Caribbean 
ripples  out  to  distant  shores  and  sensitive 
regions  But  even  more  important.  It  em- 
phasizes dramatically  that  Indeclslveness  in 
the  Caribbean  can  have  the  most  deleterious 
effects  on  our  alliances,  especially  NATO  and 
SEATO.  Inaction  on  the  Cuban  front  will 
only  be  taken  to  mean  a  U.S.  unwillingness 
to  run  risks  in  defense  of  others.  If  the 
United  States  accepts  Russian  Intrusion  at 
Its  own  doorstep,  where  the  Soviet  military 
posture  Is  weakest,  how  can  Europeans  ex- 
pect the  United  States  to  risk  nuclear  devas- 
tation to  ref>el  a  Soviet  attack  In  Europe 
where    Soviet   military   power    Is    greatest? 

Indeed,  American  resisUnce  to  Soviet  mili- 
tary penetration  In  the  Caribbean  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  restraining  the  the  Soviets  from 
an  adventure  In  West  Berlin.  Defend  our 
Interests  close  to  home,  and  we  reinforce 
rather  than  endanger  our  outposts  in  more 
distant  places  Blur  our  purpose  and  com- 
mitment In  our  own  hemlbphere.  sow  confu- 
sion between  words  and  deeds  about  Cuba, 
and  we  can  only  damage  American  objectives 
around  the  world. 

CUBA    IN   context:    latin    AMERICA'S   FUTURE 

Thoughtful  observers  are  by  now  aware 
that  Cuba  Is  the  Western  Hemisphere  base 
from  which  the  Communist  knife  is  aimed  at 
the  soft  underbelly  of  the  hemisphere— Latin 
America  A  long  history  of  economic  and 
political  errors  has  filled  Central  and  South 
America  with  Internal  discontent,  thus  mak- 
ing It  vulnerable  to  conquest  by  external 
forces.  How  many  more  Cubas  can  we  sus- 
tain? 

Time  Is  a  vital  factor.  There  are  hopeful, 
prodemocratlc  forces  at  work,  but  they  are 
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In  a  deadly  race  with  the  destructive,  to- 
talitarian  forces.     Decisive  to  the  outcome 
will  be  the  length  of  time  It  takes  to  dUlodge 
not  only  the  Russian  troops  but  communism 
Itself  from  Cuba.     The  mere  survival  of  the 
Castro  regime  Is  a  factor  of  great  importance. 
It  strengthens  the  Communists  In  other  Lat- 
in American  countries  and  creates  an  image 
of  Communist   invincibility.     It  encourages 
the   trend   toward   neutralism,   already   pro- 
nounced in  some  countries,  with  increasing 
numbers  of  Latin  Americans  saving,  "If  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  tolerate  or  coexist 
with  a  Communist  Cuba,  why  shouldn't  we?" 
It    also    encourages    an    equally    dangerous 
trend  toward  extreme  rightist  dictatorship. 
The  spawning  of  more  neutralist  or  mili- 
tarist governments  in  Latin  America,  In  re- 
action   to    the    continued    existence   of    the 
Castro    regime    in    Cuba,   can   threaten    the 
US    objectives  of  preserving  and  enlarging 
freedom.    Coexistence,  on  the  one  hand,  may 
lead  to  coalitions  which  ultimately  produce 
one-party    rule,    while    rightist    dictatorship 
Fives  the   Communists  a  moral   pretext  for 
carrying  out  their  tactics  of  conspiracy  and 
helps     polarize     public     support     in     their 
direction. 

History  does  not  operate  In  smooth  uni- 
directional lines.  Developments  are  the 
product  of  a  given  equilibrium  between  rival 
forces.  The  presence  of  Castroism,  viewed  as 
a  temporary  phenomenon,  has  generated 
some  wholesome  reactions  in  Latin  America, 
which  should  not  be  dismissed.  The  delivery 
of  Cuba  to  Khrushchev  as  a  military  base 
added  considerably  to  the  disenchantment 
of  many  Litln  Americans  who  had  originally 
considered  Castro  a  genuine  patriot  fighting 
foreign  economic  exploitation.  Even  before 
October,  Castro  had  paid  some  price  for  his 
betrayals— ranging  from  unfulfilled  promises 
to  hold  elections  to  the  public  confession 
that  he  had  been  a  Communist  all  along  but 
had  concealed  the  fact  while  seeking  popular 
support  But  now  Soviet  domination  of 
Cuba  has  made  It  plain  that  Castroism  is  not 
a  nationalist  liberation  movement.  Politi- 
cal, labor,  and  business  leaders,  editors.  In- 
tellectuals and  students  whose  hostility  to 
Batista's  dictatorship  made  them  sympa- 
thetic to  Castro,  have  been  disabused.  Mili- 
tary officers  who  might  have  been  tempted 
to  seek  a  deal  with  "the  wave  of  the  future" 
have  been  sobered  by  the  purges  and  execu- 
tions that  followed  Castro's  accession  to 
power. 

The  volatility  of  the  poverty-stricken 
Latin  American  masses  is  another  matter. 
It  is  difficult  to  predict  the  direction  In  which 
their  pent-up  resentments  are  likely  to  ex- 
plode In  a  period  when  old  Institutions  are 
disintegrating  and  new  claimants  are  de- 
manding power.  Army  takeovers,  like  those 
In  Peru  and  Guatemala,  are  In  the  historical 
Latin  American  pattern  They  are  the  tra- 
ditional response  when  power  centers  are 
threatened  or  when  chaos  seems  imminent. 
To  be  sure,  in  some  situations  the  military 
play  a  legitimate  role  in  preventing  a  minor- 
ity from  seizing  power.  But  US  policy  must 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  Commu- 
nists often  find  oppressive  rightist  regimes 
more  useful  than  liberal  or  antl-Communlst 
leftist-governments. 

The  ultimate  success  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  may  hinge  on  whether  I«atln  Amer- 
ica can  be  persuaded  that  Castro  is  not  here 
to  stay,  and  commurlsm  will  not  spread  to 
other  Latin  republics.  Unfortunately,  the 
Communist  chpllenge  ha.s  not  yet  convinced 
a  majority  of  the  more  conservative  Latin 
Americans  to  accept  the  reforms  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  Alliance  The  effect  of 
that  challenge  has  been,  rather,  to  encourage 
a  massive  flight  of  capital  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  to  discourage  new  Investment  there, 
thus  contributing  to  further  economic  de- 
terioration and  reducing  the  Alliance's 
chances  of  success. 


American     policy     seems    geared     to    the 
thesis  that  we  can  defeat  conununism  by  de- 
featlng  hunger,  poverty  and  disease  in  Latin 
America,  and  that  all  we  need  Is  time  to  ac- 
complish the  latter.     The  reality  Is  that  the 
attainment   of   a  higher  standard   of  living 
does  not  necessarily  preclude  communism,  as 
demonstrated    by    the    very    case    of    Cuba, 
which  before  Castro  was  one  of  the  two  or 
three    most    advanced    countries    In    Latin 
America.     At  bottom,  we  are  engaged   In  a 
two-front  struggle  against  both  communism 
and    poverty,    at    the    same    time.     If   com- 
munism remains  in  control  of  Cuba  indefi- 
nitely, it  will  have  proved  Its  permanency  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  before  the  reform 
battle  can  be  won.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
mere    erasure    of    communism    from    Cuba 
would   not,    by    itself,   automatically    Insvire 
orderly  social  and  economic  progress. 
U.S.  relationa  with  Latin  America 
These  considerations  brought  the  confer- 
ees  to   an    examination   of   American   policy 
vis-a-vis  the  countries  south  of  the  border 
Despite   the   fear   of  Communist   expansion, 
Latin  America  still  considers  U.S.  Interven- 
tion    an     anathema.       The     question     was 
whether  this  factor  has  not  been  given  un- 
due   weight,    distorting    our    relations    with 
Latin  America  generally.     Oversensltlvlty  to 
the    charge    of    Interventlonlsm,    based    on 
fear  of  offending  our  friends,  may  now  have 
reached  the  point  where  we  are  alienating 
support   or    weakening   the   hemisphere    be- 
cause of  our  restraint. 

The  conference  members  therefore  dis- 
cussed these  questions  in  the  framework  of 
concrete   situations.     For   example: 

1  In  1947.  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  joined  in  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  more  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  Rio  Treaty,  which  estab- 
lished a  mutual  security  system,  based  on 
the  formulation  that  an  aggressive  act 
against  one  Is  an  aggressive  act  against  aU, 
to  be  met  by  economic,  poUtlcal  and  mUltary 
sanctions.  At  Punta  del  Este  in  1962 be- 
fore the  Russian  military  base  In  Cuba  was 
revealed— the  United  States  pressed  for 
strong  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  spe- 
cifically applying  the  Rio  Treaty  to  the 
Sino-Soviet  intrusion  into  the  hemisphere 
Why  did  not  the  United  States  rest  a  forth- 
right policy  of  eliminating  the  missile  bases 
in  Cuba  on  those  OAS  resolutions?  Can  the 
United  States  entertain  the  idea  of  deals 
with  Khrtishchev  and  or  Castro,  involving 
coexistence  with  a  sovietlzed  Cuba  or  even 
a  "ntolst  Cuba,  without  repudiating  the  Rio 
and  Punta  del  Este  positions  and  in  effect  the 
whole  inter-American  system? 

2.  Since  December  1962,  according  to  re- 
liable reports.  President  Romulo  Betancourt 
of  Venezuela  has  wanted  to  go  before  the 
OAS  to  document  the  story  of  Castro- 
supported  sabotage  and  terror  against  his 
country.  The  Immediate  objective  would  be 
to  Induce  the  five  OAS  members  that  still 
maintain  relations  with  Cuba— Mexico  Bra- 
zil. Uruguay.  Chile,  and  Bolivia— to  end  their 
ties.  It  Is  reported  that  the  United  States 
has  been  stalling  off  the  Venezuelan  action. 
If  the  reports  are  not  true,  the  question  re- 
mains whether  the  United  States  has  been 
using  its  full  Infiuence  to  persuade  the  five  to 
break  relations.  The  issue  is  a  practical  one. 
If  the  five  states  permit  Cuban  embassies 
to  operate  in  their  countries,  the  subver- 
sion will  spread  throughout  Latin  America 
under  the  shelter  of  diplomatic  Immunity, 
and  subversives  trained  In  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  bloc  will  be  free  to  undermine  other 
nations. 

The  fear  of  escalation 
Undoubtedly,  much  of  Ameo-lcan  policy  Is 
based  on  genuine  fears — not  only  the  fear  of 
consequences  In  other  areas  of  the  cold  war, 
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or  of  the  reacUons  In  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, but  alBo  the  fear  that  decisive  action 
might  escalate  Into  a  global,  nuclear  war. 
This  Is  not  an  Irrational  fear,  and  it  cannot 
lightly  be  dUmlMed.  But  it  la  precisely  be- 
cause we  are  living  in  a  world  of  risks  that 
leaderahlp  ta  necessary.  Whoever  would  give 
guidance  to  others  must  be  capable  of  assess- 
ing the  risks,  and  then  of  acting.  In  a  risk- 
less  worm  there  would  be  no  need  for  leader- 
ship 

In  his  speech  of  October  22.  1962.  President 
Kennedy  said  that  the  greater  risk  lay  m 
not  acting.  He  concluded  that  strong  action 
Involved  the  leaser  risk. 

Whatever  happens,  the  same  task  will  re- 
main: To  follow  the  line  of  the  lesser  more 
manageable  risk.  In  evaluating  the  hazards 
of  weak  versus  strong  action,  the  Freedom 
House  conferees  cited  the  following  ques- 
tions as  most  relevant: 

1.  To  what  extent  will  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war  increase  with  the  passage  of  time,  in 
view  of  the  relative  Increase  of  Soviet  nu- 
clear capabilities? 

2.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  American 
vacillation  In  Cuba  on  other  sensitive  fronts 
of  the  cold  war? 

3.  What  will  be  the  worldwide  psycho- 
logical Impact  of  continued  taunting  propa- 
ganda by  Castro  and  the  Soviets? 

4.  What  are  the  probabilities  that  the 
Cuban  Communist  base  will  be  used  against 
xis  In  the  future  under  unpredictably 
changed   circumstances' 

5.  What  wUI  be  the  probable  effectiveness 
of  the  Cuban  Communist  base  In  under- 
mining other  Latin  American  governments. 
with  a  consequent  spread  of  communism  In 
the  hemisphere? 

The  net  effect  of  examining  such  factors 
Is  to  suggest  that  a  simple  policy  of  risk 
avoidance  can  lead  only  to  the  certainty  of 
a  worsening  position  for  the  United  States 
Indeed.  It  is  more  likely  that  an  Improve- 
ment of  our  position  will  occur  only  from  a 
process   of   Intelligent   risk   taking. 

This  was  demonstrated  In  the  October 
confrontation.  The  administration  took 
manageable  risks  rather  than  accept  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  nuclear  balance  would  swing 
In  Russia's  direction  and  that  Khrushchev's 
capabilities  for  blackmail  and  attack  would 
be  Increased  by  the  presence  of  Soviet  mis- 
siles In  Cuba  Unfortunately,  while  it  was 
clearly  willing  to  take  risks  In  order  to  ob- 
tain a  Soviet  pledge  of  an  Inspected  with- 
drawal of  the  missiles,  there  was  no  willing- 
ness to  take  the  risk  of  a  followthrough.  Is 
there  any  practical  value  In  running  risks  to 
gain  a  pledge,  and  running  no  risks  to  en- 
force It? 

The  fear  of  escalation,  while  It  might  logi- 
cally deter  certain  types  of  all-out  action. 
has  distorted  the  Judgment  of  our  decision- 
makers on  more  limited  action  and  narrower 
sectors  of  strategy  and  tactics. 

VS.  policy  on  exile  activity 
The  conferees  were  especially  troubled  by 
the  deterioration  in  the  relations  between 
the  US.  Government  and  the  Cuban  exiles, 
whose  principal  concern  Is  to  find  way.s  and 
means  of  liberating  their  country.  Does 
this  development  foreshadow  an  ultimate 
conflict  between  the  freedom  fighters*  objec- 
tive of  liberation  and  an  American  policy  of 
containment'  This  disturbing  question  un- 
derlays the  discussion  of  American  policy 
toward   the    Cuban   exiles. 

Arguing  that  there  has  been  no  consisten- 
cy of  purpose  or  action  In  our  Government's 
relations  with  Cuban  activists  In  exile,  con- 
ferees cited  these  specific  Items: 

We  can  understand  the  legal  and  techni- 
cal reasons  for  withholding  the  use  of  U.S. 
territory  as  a  base  for  launching  raids  against 
Cuba  and  against  Soviet  shipping  bound  for 
Havana.  But  why  was  It  considered  neces- 
sary to  deprecate  as  "Irresponsible,  ineffec- 
tive and  dangerous"  the  raids  and  supplying 
missions  that  originated  outside  the  United 
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States?  Is  that  not  Inconsistent  with  our 
official  position  that  the  Cubans  themselves 
must  get  rid  of  the  Castro  dictatorship?  Does 
It  mean  that  the  administration  disapproves 
of  the  rebel  action  In  the  mountains  and 
their  use  of  sabotage  against  Castro?  If  we 
favor  such  action,  can  we  expect  the  Cubans 
to  proceed  without  our  help  and  In  the  face 
of  our  public  condemnation?  In  any  case 
what  are  antl-Castro  Cubans  In  exile  or  In- 
side Cuba  to  conclude? 

Mlro  Cardona  and  his  council  had  urged 
Cuban  exiles  to  enlist  In  the  US  Army  for 
training.  Thousands  of  young  Cuban  exiles 
Including  many  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  veterans' 
did  so.  Why'  What  official  representations 
led  them  to  believe  that  Joining  the  US 
Army  would  offer  them  the  best  way  of  fieht- 
Ing  for  a  free  Cuba' 

Reports  of  Central  Intelligence  Agency  col- 
laboration with  the  exiles  seem  to  suggest 
a  conflict  of  policies  and  activities  within  the 
administration.  Has  CIA  at  times  followed 
an  independent  line  in  conflict  with  that  of 
the  State  Department? 

Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  appealed 
to  the  Cuban  exiles  to  unite  in  one  organiza- 
tion With  which  the  US.  Government  could 
consult.  Does  this  mean  that  the  adminis- 
tration disapproves  of  CIA's  experiment  In 
favoring  certain  Cuban  factions  which  has 
merely  Increased  the  disunity?  Does  the 
Attorney  General's  statement  look  toward  the 
recognlUon  of  a  government  In  exile? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  un- 
certiin.  but  thej-  sustain  the  Impression  that 
American  policy  toward  the  Cuban  exiles  has 
lacked  consistency  and  has  not  contributed 
toward  their  unity  essential  for  the  fleht 
against  Castro.  '^ 
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It  Is  conceivable  that  Cuban  exiles  in  the 
United    States    could    reconcile    their   differ 
ences    and    Join    with    the    resistance    torrl'. 
Inside   Cuba    to    form   a   provisional   govern 
ment.     Much  would  depend  upon  the  com' 
position  of  the  forces  which  topple  Castro 

American  policy,  of  course,  must  not  seek 
to  Impose  any  regime  on  Cuba  as  a  substl 
tute  for  the  present  one.    The  danger  Is  that 
Its   actions   In   relation    to   the  exiles  in   thl 
United  States  will  be  Interpreted  as  favoring 
or  opposing  one  or  more  of  the  alternatives 
when    In    fact   no   formal    decision   has   been 
reached.     Tlie  effect  might  then  be  to  pro 
duce  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  one  we  miKht 
llltl.^^.lteIy  find  preferable. 
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POUCT     ON     POST-CASTRO     CUBA 

American  policy  should  not  limit  Itself  to 
the  overthrow  of  Castro.  The  attitude  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  long-range  future 
of  Cuba  Is  Itself  a  major  strategic  element  in 
the  right  to  end  the  Communist  regime 

Discussion  among  the  conferees  revealed 
that  little  is  known  about  the  admlnl.stra- 
tlons  orientation  on  this  question  To  be 
sure.  It  would  be  tactically  unwise  for  the 
United  States  to  appear  to  take  any  action 
imposing  or  supporting  a  specific  type  of 
regime.  The  very  concept  of  democracy  held 
by  the  United  States  prohlblu  such  a  course 
Of  action.  Moreover,  as  a  practical  matter 
any  candidate  selected  by  the  United  Stateii 
to  succeed  Castro  would  be  rejected  by 
Cuban  public  opinion  long  belore  he  reached 
Havana. 

Nevertheless,  Intelligent  policy,  used  as  a 
guide  for  action,  must  have  some  orientation 
on  the  possible  alternatives  that  wlU  be 
available,  or  probable,  when  Castro  Is  driven 
from  the  scene.  These  pos-slblUUes.  which 
American  policy  must  take  Into  account  in- 
clude: 

1.  A  Tltolst  Communist  state  In  Cuba 
There  are  indications  that  this  result  -night 
be  acceptable  in  certain  American  quarters 
There  appear  to  be  some  who  even  believe 
that  a  modus  vlvendl  could  be  worked  out 
with  a  Communist  Castro  If.  like  the  early 
Tito,  he  breaks  all  ties  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  ceases  to  be  a  tool  of  Its  foreign 
and  military  policy. 

2.  A  democratic  Socialist  state:  This  would 
be  a  regime  In  the  tradition  of  the  Western 
Socialist  parties  which  are  anti-Communist 
but  seek  to  resolve  economic  problems  on 
the  basis  of  government  planning  and  con- 
trols Pressure  for  such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment might  grow  Inside  Cuba  after  Castro 
Is  overthrown,  the  objective  of  the  people 
being  to  retain  certain  welfare  programs  and 
socialized  Industries  rather  than  restore  a 
free  enterprise  economy. 

3  A  liberal  democracy:  Another  choice 
might  be  a  social,  economic,  and  political 
system  resembling  that  of  Western  democ- 
racies In  Its  fundamentals,  but  adapted  to 
Cuban  conditions. 


THE    SOVIET    PRESENCE    IN    CUBA 

Despite  the  political  retreat  by  Khrushchev 
during  the  October  November  crisis  there 
Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Ruislan  dic- 
tator has  abandoned  his  hopes  of  maintain- 
ing a  Soviet  base  only  90  miles  from  US 
shores.  That  "fortress  Cuba"  Is  a  mllitarv 
threat  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is  beyond 
question:  It  Is  operating  as  the  tralnlnK 
ground  for  guerilla  warfare  against  Latin 
American  Republics  and  as  a  center  for  the 
spread  of  subversion,  terror,  and  sabotage 

The  latest  Soviet  aim  In  Cuba  Is  to  use  the 
Island  as  a  base  for  medium-range  missiles 
which  could  completely  circumvent  U  "^ 
warning  systems  and  keep  a  large  part  of 
the  hemisphere  and  the  United  States  under 
the  constant  threat  of  nuclear  attack.  (This 
subject  has  most  recently  been  treated  in 
the  "Summ.iry  of  Major  Findings"  on  the 
Soviet  buildup  in  Cuba  by  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Armed  Services,  May  g 
1963.)  In  the  absence  of  verified  and  precise 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  Inside  Cuba 
American  policy  must  be  predicated  on  the 
assumption  that  the  danger  Is  real  and  will 
persist. 

Other    Soviet    alms    In    Cuba    have    been 
achieved: 

1.  Castro  has  been  supplied  with  the  latest 
weapons  to  fend  off  an  Invasion  from  with- 
out or  an  uprising  of  the  people  from  within 
What  still  remains  is  for  the  Russian  ex- 
perts to  train  Cuban  Communists  In  han- 
dling these  we.^pons.  According  to  some 
military  opinion,  this  will  take  4  to  6  years 
The  Castro  regime  argues  that  It  has  the 
right,  as  a  sovereign  power,  to  Invite  mili- 
tary  assistance   from   a   foreign   country. 

2.  Cuba  has  been  converted  Into  a  Com- 
munist West  Point  for  the  training  of  officers 
Intended  to  lead  military  attacks  on  existing 
regimes.  The  Island  will  eventually  be  the 
ar-enal  of  Latin  American  revolutions,  from 
which  swift  military  support  can  be  given  to 
the  creation   of  "new  Cubas." 

3  With  Its  150  operational  Jet  fighter- 
bombers,  which  have  a  substantial  range. 
Cuba  Is  In  a  position  to  control  the  air  over 
a  number  of  small,  nearby  countries  (It  l.s 
repirted  that  some  policy  makers  In  Wa.>^h- 
Ington  find  comfort  In  the  fact  that  all  this 
lethal  equipment  Is  under  the  control  of 
Soviet  officers  r.iiher  than  the  hard-core 
Castro  Communists  who  Incline  toward  the 
more  reckle.ss  views  of  the  Chinese  » 

American  policy  at  the  present  time  Is 
focused,  however,  on  the  issue  of  the  missile 
buildup  in  Cuba.  There  Is  little  confidence 
that  Khrushchev  has  actually  c.irried  out  h.s 
pledge  of  last  October  November.  Russl.Tn 
credibility  was  completely  destroyed  by  the 
fact  that  the  prelude  to  the  crisis  was  a 
direct  face-to-face  He  by  Foreign  Secretary 
Andrei  Gromyko  to  President  Kennedy  on 
the  very  subject  of  missiles  In  Cuba.  In  the 
absence  of  on-site  Inspection,  there  can  be 
no  certainty  that  all  the  missiles  and  nuclear 
warheads  have  been  removed  Some  could 
have  been  installed  In  caves  from  which  they 
can  be  fired  with  perhaps  as  great  precision 
as  missiles  from  an  underwater  Polaris. 
Moreover,  the  Soviet  troops  and  technical  ad- 
visers, even  If  we  accept  the  lowest  estimate 


of  their  numbers,  can  accomplish  significant 
secret  preparations,  partly  protected  by 
darkness,  cloud  formations,  and  other  simi- 
lar Impediments  to  aerial  surveillance 
After  the  Kremlin  took  such  large  risks  to 
execute  the  buildup,  one  does  not  have  to 
be  of  a  suspicious  nature  to  wonder  what 
12.500  to  30.000  Russian  military  personnel 
would  be  doing  In  Cuba. 

Continuance  of  the  status  quo — the  un- 
certainty about  the  missiles  and  the  absolute 
certainty  of  the  Soviet  Army  presence — ob- 
viously has  strong  Implications  about  our 
global  position  and  could  lead  to  even  more 
serious  consequences  than  we  have  already 
suffered.  Both  President  Elsenhower  and 
President  Kennedy  have  categorically  de- 
clared that  a  Communist  base  In  this  hem- 
isphere would  never  be  tolerated.  The  fact 
that  a  Soviet  base  Is  now  being  tolerated 
can  lead  the  enemy  to  the  kind  of  miscal- 
culation that  might  be  disastrous.  A  mis- 
reading of  our  equivocation  could  Induce 
probing  adventures  elsewhere.  Also,  our  ac- 
ceptance of  the  situation  could  be  taken  as 
some  Justification  for  the  Chinese  view  that 
strong-arm  methods  do  work  In  dealing  with 
the  "degenerate  democracies." 

But  most  serious  of  all,  the  continued 
presence  of  Soviet  military  forces  In  Cuba 
could  provide  the  very  spark  that  ignites  a 
nuclear  war.  The  United  States  has  warned 
that  It  will  not  stand  by  and  allow  Soviet 
forces  to  quell  an  uprising  In  Cuba  as  they  did 
In  Hungary.  Any  Incident— a  barroom  brawl 
with  Soviet  soldiers  In  Havana,  a  flareup  of 
tempers  over  a  child  run  down  by  a  Soviet 
jeep — could  lead  to  Russian  shooting,  even 
In  self-defense.  As  long  as  Russian  troops 
are  In  Cuba,  peace  Is  endangered  by  the 
possibility  of  an  accident.  Emotions  In  this 
country  might  well  make  It  Impossible  for 
any  administration  to  control  the  conse- 
quences, which  could  escalate  Into  nuclear 
war. 

Precisely  because  the  situation  endangers 
peace,  and  because  It  threatens  Khrushchev's 
policy  of  coexistence,  there  Is  some  leverage 
in  persuading  the  Russians  to  withdraw. 
But  this  can  be  done  only  if  the  United 
States  persists  in  applying  pressure 
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A  CONSENSUS  FOR  ACTION 

Readers  of  this  report  are  aware  of  the 
diversity  of  views  that  were  brought  to  the 
conference  table  at  Gould  House.  Early  In 
the  proceedings,  a  formal  opinion  survey  had 
made  the  conferees  conscious  of  their  differ- 
ences, the  significance  of  which  was  explored 
thoroughly  in  the  ensuing  sessions  Ulti- 
mately, however,  the  Incisive,  and  often 
pointed  debate  revealed  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  agreement  on  fundamentals  (A 
listing  of  alternatives  will  be  found  In  ap- 
pendix I  at  the  end  of  this  report  ) 

It  should  be  underscored  that  the  follow- 
ing effort  to  state  a  consensus  Is  not  In- 
tended to  suggest  unanimity  on  all  Its  com- 
ponents. The  task  of  formulating  crucial 
policy  Is  never  really  completed,  and  those 
who  contribute  to  It  render  their  greatest 
service  by  expressing  dissents,  probing  for 
weaknesses  and  asserting  their  own  personal 
Insights 

The  lack  of  public  information 
It  was  recognized  that  the  Implementation 
of  policy  may  sometimes  call  for  a  withhold- 
ing of  Information  when  publication  might 
automatically  defeat  the  objective.  But  the 
conferees  felt  that  the  effect  of  current  prac- 
tice was  to  hinder  the  formation  of  American 
public  opinion  rather  than  obstruct  the 
enemy.  Many  participants  Indicated  their 
belief  that  some  kind  of  negotiations  were 
being  conducted  off-the-record  In  the  effort 
to  balance  the  Interests  of  one  sector  of  West- 
ern defense  against  the  Interests  of  another 
It  was  acknowledged  that  the  President 
alone  was  in  possession  of  the  fullest  body  of 
information,  while  others  who  seek  proposed 
courses  of  action  must  do  so  with  less  than 


complete  knowledge.  In  a  free  society  the 
concerned  citizen  haa  no  other  alternative 
but  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  limited 
Information  available. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  legitimate  and 
essential  demand  on  the  part  of  the  citizen 
that  his  Government  clearly  expound  its 
policies  and  thus  expose  them  to  the  whole- 
some Influence  of  public  debate.  Such  an 
exposition,  to  be  constructive,  must  be  con- 
ducted In  an  atmosphere  of  bipartisanship 
which  has  been  missing  from  recent  dis- 
cussions in  which  both  parties  have  been 
seeking  political  advantage.  A  bipartisan 
approach,  of  course,  cannot  be  Invoked 
merely  for  the  convenience  of  the  party  in 
power,  any  more  than  the  difficulties  created 
by  our  adversaries  abroad  may  be  properly 
used  as  ammunition  In  political  campaigns 
Nor  should  national  debate  be  suspended  by 
bipartisanship,  the  function  of  which  Is  to 
nourish  discussion  by  providing  conditions 
favorable  to  intelligent  appraisal.  Certainly 
no  political  party  has  a  right  to  utilize  a  pe- 
riod of  great  national  anxiety  and  dlfflculty 
to    further   narrow  party   purposes. 

Every  American  who  ventures  to  suggest 
a  policy  on  Cuba  must  recognize  that  there 
Is  an  enormous  difference  between  presenting 
the  most  Intelligent  critique  of  policy  and 
actually  carrying  the  awesome  responsibility 
for  thp  consequences  The  effect  of  such 
awareness  snould  be  to  temper  forms  of  ex- 
pression but  it  should  not  reduce  the  per- 
sonal responsibility  of  the  citizen  to  seek 
and  advocate  solutions  for  our  national 
problem. 

Definition  of  the  American  commitment 
Both  political  parties  seem  to  be  united 
on  the  objective— freedom  for  Cuba  To 
carry  out  appropriate  measures  will  call  for 
a  national  unity  such  as  prevailed  in  the 
October  crisis.  But  we  must  be  prepared 
for  the  fact  that  future  measures  will  have 
to  be  more  numerous,  more  Involved,  per- 
haps more  onerous  and  surely  less  dramatic 
requiring  a  longer  period  of  application  than 
the  quarantine  during  the  fall  of  1962  Bl- 
p:irtisan  consultations  are  needed  now  to 
rer\ch  a  broad,  long-range  understanding. 

This  is  possible,  however,  only  if  the  ad- 
ministration recognizes  that  it  is  responsible 
for  providing  leadership  in  a  national  dis- 
cussion of  the  Cuban  problem.  It  must  sup- 
ply the  needed  facts  and  It  must  clearly  ar- 
ticulate the  country's  objectives. 

No  responsible  American  doubts  the  desire 
of  the  administration  to  see  Cuba  ultimately 
free  and  meanwhile  to  prevent  Castro  from 
spreading  Communist  dictatorship  to  other 
parte  of   the  hemisphere.     It   can   certainly 
be  assumed  that  Washington  Is  committed 
to  eliminating  the  Soviet  political  and  mili- 
tary   base    from    Cuba    eventually    and    to 
blocking    Slno-Sovlet    ambitions    in    Latin 
America.     What  is  needed  Is  a  commitment 
to  urgent  and  Immediate  action,  unambig- 
uously   expre.ssed    to    the    Nation    and    the 
world      It  Is  Imperative  that  our  people   our 
allies,    and    especially    our    enemies,    clearly 
understand    that    this   Government   Intends 
to  use  all  Its  power  to  achieve  the  objective 
All  must  know  that  we  not  only  want  to 
free  Cuba  but  we  are  determined  to  help  it 
become    free— without   undue   delays      Any 
doubts  on  this  score  must  be  dispelled— for 
example,  by  publication   of   the  correspond- 
ence between  Khrushchev  and  the  President 
during  and  following  the  October  confronta- 
tion.     So    long   as   the    record    Is    withheld 
there    will    be    rumors    and    apprehensions! 
at  home  and  abroad,  about  our  Cuban  com- 
mitment.    There  mu.'t  be   no  gap   between 
word  and  deed. 


Providing  leadership 
Because  the  Cuban  issue  deserves  high 
priority  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  Intention 
to  act  decisively,  the  administration  must 
assign  top  national  leadership  to  concentrate 
on  this  area  of  national  concern.     The  ap- 


pointment of  an  outetanding  personality 
to  a  Federal  post  on  Cuban  or  LaUn  American 
affairs  will  symbolize  the  importance  we 
assign  to  the  problem  and  should  help  to 
Improve  our  performance.  Arrangemento 
should  be  made  to  call  together  Department 
of  state  personnel,  both  incumbent  and 
retired,  who  know  the  problems  and  can  com- 
municate effectively  with  our  OAS  allies  to 
win  support  for  U.S.  policies  and  actions. 
r;ie  Alliance  for  Progress 
Thoughtful  Americans  support  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  Experience  demonstrates  that 
the  Communists  cannot  be  defeated  in  their 
drive  for  world  domination  by  purely  defen- 
sive action  or  negative  opposition.  The  jus- 
tification of  the  free  world  lies  in  its  promise 
of  a  better  life  to  the  Individual.  For  mil- 
lions of  hungry,  illiterate  people,  living  in 
mud  huts  and  doomed  to  early  death  free- 
dom means,  above  all,  a  chance  to  work  and 
live  in  dignity.  Their  yearning  for  escape 
from  hardship  makes  them  an  easy  prey  for 
the  demagog  who  holds  out  glittering  pros- 
pects under  communism. 

Every  effort  must  be  made,  through  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  to  raise  the  living 
standards  of  Central  and  South  America 
But  the  program  will  succeed  onlv  if  the 
people  can  see  and  feel  the  advances  Un- 
fortunately, so  long  as  communism  can  use 
Cuba  as  a  base  for  subversion,  economic 
progress  will  be  sabotaged  by  the  Commu- 
nists, on  the  one  hand,  or  strangled  by  right- 
ists who  use  the  threat  of  communism  to 
oppo.se  essential  reforms.  Awareness  of  these 
obstacles  should  lead  us  to  Increase,  not 
diminish,  our  zeal  for  strengthening  the 
economies  of  our  neighbors  to  the  south  We 
must  be  prepared  for  an  uphill  struggle 
against  reaction,  corruption  and  commu- 
nism—all foes  of  an  effective  Alliance  for 
ProgrcFs. 

But  there  may  be  an  even  more  serious 
danger  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress— our  own 
Illusion  that  it  can  succeed  by  Iteelf  The 
Communlste  can  destroy  faster  than  others 
can  build.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  must 
therefore  not  be  considered  as  a  substitute 
for  direct,  militant  opposition  to  commu- 
nism. It  Is  but  one  of  the  weapons  that 
must  be  brought  into  action.  The  Marshall 
plan  did  not  really  take  hold  until  NATO 
provided  a  shield  against  the  military  threat 
of  communism.  So  too  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  needs  an  alliance  for  freedom  as  a 
shield  against  Communist  violence  and 
sabotage. 

The  achievement  of  progress  in  Latin 
America  virUl  require  the  development  of  lo- 
cal leaders,  dedicated  to  freedom  and  capable 
of  standing  as  "a  wall  of  dedicated  men  " 
against  the  inroads  of  totalitarian  tyranny 
Theirs  will  be  the  task  of  combating  the 
agents  now  being  trained  In  Cuba  and  Russia 
Even  after  the  liberation  of  Cuba  Latin 
America  will  be  confronted  by  a  formidable 
disruptive  force  because  of  those  who  have 
ab-eady  been  taught  Communist  subversion 
and  guerrilla  warfare  In  Castro's  and  Khru- 
shchev's schools  of  revolution.  They  will  be 
defeated  only  if  the  free  world  is  defended  by 
trained  men  who  possess  the  skills  of  demo- 
cratic leadership. 

The  activities  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress—such as  the  labor  Institutes  now  under- 
way—must be  enlarged.  The  OAS  should  be 
encouraged  to  set  up  additional  training  cen- 
ters in  democratic  countries  like  Costa  Rica 
and  Venezuela,  with  US-supported  facili- 
ties and  teachers.  We  must  fight  commu- 
nism with  trained  minds  as  well  as  eood 
hearte.  *^ 

This  need  grows  all  the  more  urgent  be- 
cause Communist  attacks  on  the  weak  spots 
in  Latin  America  Increase  the  danger  of  a 
resort  to  military  dictatorships  like  the 
Peralta  junta  in  Guatemala.  Such  a  trend 
would  multiply  our  difficulties  and  jeopard- 
ize the  cause  of  freedom.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  be  caught  in  the  crossfire  of  a  battle 
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between  the  extremists.  To  escape  such  a 
dilemma,  we  must  tal:e  timely  action  In  but- 
tressing a  system  of  Inter -American  democ- 
racy. Our  need  Is  for  Icnowledgeabla  leader- 
ship In  all  our  embassies  and  agencies  In  the 
fleld  as  well  as  at  the  top.  Only  by  putting 
our  best  men  In  strategic  poets  can  we  hope 
to  handle  the  explosive  situations  If  and 
when  they  occur. 

Aid  to  the  Cuba'i  exilex 

Cuba's  proudest  hope  Is  the  resistance  of 
Its  patriots  to  Communist  domination.  No 
act  of  the  American  Government  should 
downgrade  their  courage:  every  pronounce- 
ment should  aim  to  uplift  the  morale  of 
freedom-loving  Cubans  everywhere. 

We  have  a  considerable  responsibility  for 
helping  the  exiles  to  achieve  unity  In  their 
own  ranks.  We  Injure  such  unity  If  we  play 
favorites  among  factions.  We  must  encour- 
age all  groups  to  select  responsible  leaders 
with  whom  the  US.  Government  can  co- 
operate for  the  common  cause.  Through 
every  possible  channel,  we  must  assist  the 
organized  underground  Inside  Cuba,  bring- 
ing to  bear  our  extensive  resources  and 
experience. 

Exile  and  underground  activity  has  many 
values.  Not  the  least  Is  the  fact  that  It 
warns  the  Soviet  Interventionists  that 
seizure  of  other  men's  countries  will  bring 
Inevitable  retaliatory  action.  If  Communists 
can  promote  phony  wars  of  liberation,  we 
can  and  should  support  real  ones. 

The  presence  of  Cuban  refugees  in  the 
United  States,  now  numbering  about  250.000, 
presents  us  with  a  rare  opportunity.  These 
men  and  women  are  the  only  major  groups 
of  exiles  since  World  War  II  who  have  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  an  early  return  to  a 
liberated  homeland. 

Cuba's  problems  will  not  end  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  Communists.  If  those 
problems  are  solved  by  a  future  democratic 
regime,  a  powerful  blow  will  have  been 
struok  for  liberation  everywhere  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Thus,  we  contribute  to  the 
oppressed  people  in  Cuba  and  all  the  satel- 
lites when  we  provide  special  study  oppor- 
tunities to  the  refugees  now  within  our 
shores.  By  training  them  In  the  fields  of 
democratic  government,  public  administra- 
tion. Industrial  and  agricultural  manage- 
ment, defense,  public  safety  and  order,  pub- 
lic education,  we  can  lay  the  foundations  for 
a  wholesome  future. 

THE     T.\KINO     OF     RISKS 

Underlying  the  discussion  of  policy  and 
action  was  the  question:  What  risks  are 
Americans  willing  to  take  In  response  to 
Communist  expansionism  and  which  policy 
Is  likely  to  minimize  the  risks? 

We  are  most  in  danger  of  Communist  at- 
tack, whether  from  Peking  or  Moscow,  when 
our  Indecision  suggests  fear,  weakness,  or  In- 
eptness.  We  are  safest  when  our  adversary 
realizes  that  we  are  clear  about  our  objec- 
tives and  determined  In  pursuing  them. 

Timing  is.  of  course,  a  crucial  factor  in 
assessing  risk.  The  Freedom  House  con- 
ferees tended  to  the  view  that  the  risks  later 
will  be  more  formidable  than  the  risks  now. 
Even  on  the  assumption  that  time  Is  In- 
evitably on  our  side,  which  we  do  not  accept, 
one  cannot  be  sanguine  about  a  sovietlzed 
Cuba  that  brings  a  large  portion  of  the 
United  States  and  Western  Hemisphere  with- 
in easy  range  of  Communist  missiles  and 
nuclear  warheads. 

The  conference  was  aware  that  the  major 
premise  of  present  policy  Is  the  assumption 
that  action  on  Cuba  must  be  delayed  because 
of  risks  to  oiu-  position  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  But  the  conferees  were  Impressed  by 
the  fact  that  the  US.  position  in  October. 
far  from  provoking  Communist  adventures, 
forced  the  Soviet  leaders  to  act  with  greater 
caution  everywhere.  In  the  context  of  the 
Slno- Soviet  dispute.  American  toughness 
Justifies  Khrushchev's  position  of  restraint. 


while  any  evidence  that  the  United  States 
is  a  "paper  tiger "  would  strengthen  Mao's 
call  for  aggression. 

In  any  case,  if  choices  must  be  made  as  to 
where  we  should  take  bold  stands.  Cuba  is 
the  most  logical  place.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  overextended  Itself  geographically  by 
reaching  into  the  Caribbean  Of  all  the 
fronts  on  which  we  face  each  other.  Cuba  Is 
militarily  Ru.ssla's  weakest,  and  our  strong- 
est. The  only  Russian  chance  for  success  in 
such  a  contest  would  be  to  convert  the  local 
conflict  Into  a  general  w.ir — clearly  too  fear- 
ful a  price  for  so  small  a  prize.  Moreover. 
miliUiry  opinion  conslde.  '^  the  risk  of  general 
war  In  the  near  future  relatively  small  be- 
cause the  Kremlin  knows  that  It  could  not 
win.  The  record  already  shows  that  the 
Soviets  have  almost  always  backed  away  from 
action  that  might  lead  to  general  war  when 
the  United  States  has  taken  a  firm  stand,  as 
In  Cuba  last  October  and  in  Berlin  since 
Khrushchev  Issued  his  original  ultimatum  in 
November  1958. 

The  risks  of  inaction,  however,  must  be 
spelled  out  also  in  terms  of  the  Impact  on 
the  non-Convmunlst  world.  There  Is  the 
risk — Indeed,  almost  a  certainty — that  inac- 
tion will  encourage  neutralism  If  the  United 
States  can  accommodate  Itself  to  the  indef- 
inite perpetuation  of  a  Communist  regime  In 
Cuba,  why  should  not  the  rest  of  Latin 
America.'  And  the  consequence  will  be  a 
steady  seepage  of  communism  Into  the  other 
Islands  of  the  Caribbean  and  the  other  Latin 
countries  of  the  hemisphere.  At  the  same 
time.  In  Europe  and  Asia,  countries  contigu- 
ous with  the  Iron  Curtain  will  have  every 
reason  to  ask:  If  the  United  States  dare  not 
uproot  communism  from  its  own  doorstep, 
how  can  we  expect  It  to  risk  anything  on  our 
behalf? 

The  freeing  of  Cuba,  not   ultimately   but 
soon,  must  be  the  aim  of  US.  policy  imple- 
mented by  a  practical  program  of  action. 
conclusion:   thk  pkoflk  and  the  president 

The  men  and  women  who  assembled  at 
the  invitation  of  Freedom  House  were  sym- 
pathetic to  the  heavy  burden  carried  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his 
advisers.  Theirs  is  a  fearsome  responsibility 
in  these  days  of  civilization's  great  dilemma 

As  we  were  meeting.  Haiti  became  a  close 
second  In  the  Caribbean  developments  of 
deep  concern  to  the  United  States.  South- 
east Asia  Is  engaging  our  attention  and 
costing  American  lives.  Berlin  Is  always  in 
the  wings.  The  complexity  of  these  inter- 
related problems  must  not  be  minimized 
by  those  who  seek  to  be  helpful  in  the 
finding  of  solutions.  Our  chosen  leaders 
should  be  able  to  count  on  the  cooperation 
of  all  Americans  In  the  effort  to  solve  the 
gigantic  problems  confronting  the  Nation 
and  the  world.  And  they  have  a  duty  to 
do  all  In  their  power  to  create  a  spirit  of 
national  unity  that  will  prepare  us  for  the 
crises   ahead. 

Both  the  cooperation  and  the  national 
unity  can  be  achieved  only  If  the  people 
have  access  to  relevant  Information,  study 
every  suggested  solution,  and  develop  a 
consensus  for  action.  Our  leaders  must 
keep  us  informed  of  the  facts  and  their 
plans  for  the  future:  we  must  keep  our  lead- 
ers informed  of  the  people's  Judgment  and 
willingness  to  sacrifice. 

This  Is  the  discourse  of  democracy.  Only 
through  such  an  interchange  between  the 
people  and  their  Government  can  America 
find  the  way  toward  freedom  and  peace  in 
the   ditflcult   days   ahead. 


Appendix  I:  A  Panorama  of  Ai.ternattves 
From  the  vantage  point  of  their  own  con- 
t.vct  with  the  problems  of  Latin  America  and 
the  cold  war.  the  conferees  attempted  t<3 
formulate  their  personal  conclusions  within 
the   framework   of   these  parameters: 

I.  Questions  of  high  policy:  (a)  What  do 
we  regard  as  Indispensable?  (b)  What  Is 
Intolerable? 


2  What  costs  and  risks  are  acceptable  in 
achieving  our  objectives? 

3.  How  much  action,  and  what  kind  u 
needed  and  feasible  on  the  part  of  (a)  "th« 
United  States;  (b)  Cuban  exiles;  (c)  the 
underground  in  Cuba;  (d)  the  Organization 
of  American  States;    (e)   NATO? 

4.  What  mix  of  measures  would  be  most 
effective.  Including  (a)  refugee  training  ror 
service  in  a  liberated  Cuba;  (b)  propaganda 
and  psychological  warfare;  (c)  economic  iso- 
lation of  Cuba;  (d)  support  of  sabotage  and 
rebel  forces;  (e)  aid  to  insurrection-  lu 
para-mlUtary  and  military  actions? 

Freedom  House  commends  this  formulation 
to  other  discussion  groups  as  a  helpful  tool 
in  studying  one  of  our  most  urgent  prob- 
lems Its  use  in  the  sessions  of  this  confer 
ence  proved  profitable  In  laying  out  at  least 
a  partial  list  of  altern.itlve  policies  and  ac 
tion  points.  They  are  listed  here,  not  a^ 
points  advocated  by  the  conference  or  even 
by  the  Individuals  who  presented  them  but 
as  evidences  of  the  fact  that  a  frank  facing 

of  our  position  reveals  many  directions of 

varying  merit,  to  be  sure— In  which  we  can 
go.  Many  of  the  proposals  are  contradictory 
in  some  respects  or  even  mutually  exclusive 
They  nevertheless  help  to  illuminate  the 
areas  In  which  decisions  must  be  made  con- 
sciously rather  than  by  default. 

top-level  decisions 

1  Insist  as  a  basic  premise  that  Custro- 
communlsm  must  go  or  be  defeated. 

2.  Seek  to  coexist  with  a  Communist  Cuba 
headed  by  Castro  or  some  other  ruler, 

hemispheric  policy 

1.  Reassert  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  or  a 
modernized  version. 

2  Announce  US.  support  for  all  dedicated 
democrats  who  fight  for  freedom  against 
dictatorship  anywhere  in  the  hemisphere. 

3.  Proclaim  a  hemlsphcrewlde  right  of 
self-determination,  accepting  any  demo- 
cratic decision  on  the  form  of  government 
and  social  system  so  long  as  "human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms"  are  observed. 

4.  Help  to  organize  a  I,atln  American 
Treaty  Organization  (LATO)  outside  the 
OAS.  which  would  welcome  all  nondlctato- 
rlal  .'t.Ttes  willing  to  ally  themselves  for  pur- 
poses of  military  defense  after  the  pattern  of 
NATO.  (It  Is  assumed  that  several  of  the 
larger  Ldtln  American  States  would  be  re- 
luctant to  Join,  and  that  dictatorships  like 
Haiti.   Paraguay,  etc.  would   be   barred.) 

5  Rally  nongovernmenul  organizations 
throughout  the  hemisphere.  Including  busi- 
ness groups  and  labor  unions,  for  freedom 
and  social  Justice 

6  Declare  that  the  United  States  oppose 
Communist  penetration  but  not  revolution- 
ary   s<jclal    change    In    Latin    America, 

direct  PRE.S.SURE  on  CUBA 

1.  Assert  a  policy  of  collective  measures 
against  Cuba  based  on  a  rigorous  Implemen- 
tation of  the  Rio  Treaty,  the  Bogota  Pact,  and 
the  Punta  del  Este  resolutions, 

2.  Repeal  or  amend  the  US.  Neutrality 
Acts. 

3  Organize  a  tight  OAS  embargo  against 
trade,  communications,  and  travel  between 
member  states  and  Cuba;  any  states  reject- 
ing participation  to  forfeit  US,  aid, 

4.  In  cooperation  with  Venezuela,  exert 
effective  pressure  on  the  five  OAS  members 
still  maintaining  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba  to  sever  their  ties. 

5.  Withdraw  U  S  recognition  of  the  Castro 
government. 

6.  Propose  an  OAS  study  of  the  steps 
deemed  necessary  to  achieve  the  objective  of 
a  free  Cuba. 

7.  Impose  comprehensive  sanctions  on 
shipping  to  Include  ail  vessels  of  any  line 
that  uses  as  much  as  one  of  Its  ships  in  ths 
Cuban  trade. 

8  Use  preemptive  buying  to  tighten  the 
noose  on  Ct^tro's  economy. 
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9.  Press  OAS  to  Impose  the  same  quaran- 
tine on  Communist  Cuba  as  it  did  on  Tru- 
JUlo's    D.imlnlcan    Republic. 

10.  Citizen  groups  in  this  country  should 
cooperate  with  free  Cuba  committees  In  our 
sister  republics. 

11  Press  NATO  countries  to  curtail  the 
sale  of  any  g(»ds  to  the  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries of  the  type  being  supplied  to  Cuba  by 
the   Communists. 

12  Quarantine  Cuba  against  receiving  any 
we.ipons,  whether  called  offensive  or  de- 
fensive. 

13  Quarantine  ail  shipments  of  petroleum 
to  Cuba. 

i4.  Promote  the  organization  of  an  0.\S 
task  force  and  prepare  an  OAS  invasion  force 
to  be  used  as  a  last  resort. 

AID  TO  ANTI-CASTRO  CUBANS 

1.  Arm  and  assist  Cuban  freedom  fighters 
Inside  and  outside  of  Cuba;  encourage 
sabotage  and  raids. 

2.  Help  establish  bases  for  Cuban  rebels 
outside  U.S.  territory. 

3.  Publicize  the  extent  and  character  of 
current  Cuban  resistance. 

4.  Launch  a  major  propaganda  effort 
through  all  media,  calling  for  public  support 
of  a  Radio  Free  Cuba. 

5.  In  cooperation  with  Cuban  exiles,  start 
OAS  work  on  "winning  the  peace"  In  a  free 
Cuba. 

6  Help  to  organize  a  Cuban  government- 
In-exlle. 

POST -CASTRO    CUBA 

1.  Create  OAS  machinery  for  governing 
liberated  countries  and  conducting  elections 


under  preplanned  rules,   to  be  avaiiable  for 
action  in  Cuba,  Haiti,  and  elsewhere. 

2  Provide  opportunities  for  qualified  Cuban 
refugees  to  receive  advanced  training  In  their 
fields  and  to  conduct  studies  on  problems 
they  will  face  In  a  liberated  Cuba. 

3.  Prepare  plans  for  the  political,  social, 
and  economic  future  of  a  free  Cuba. 

4.  Declare  that  Cubans  must  and  will 
choose  their  own  lorm  of  government. 

REMOVING    THE    RUSSIANS 

1.  Announce  that  the  removal  of  Soviet 
troops  from  Cuba  has  first  priority  In  Amer- 
ica's agenda. 

2.  Adopt  a  formal  decision  that  Soviet 
troops  and  technicians  must  be  repatriated 
within  a  stated  time  or  face  measures  of 
expulsion. 

3.  Impose  an  OAS  quarantine  or  blockade 
If  necessary  to  expel  Soviet  forces  or  bring 
down  the  Cuban  Communist  regime — any 
states  rejecting  participation  to  forfeit  U.S. 
aid. 

4.  Establish  OAS  teams  to  inspect  all  ships 
bound  for  Cuba. 


Appendix  II:  Opinion  Survey  on  Cuban 
Policy 

The  following  questions  were  formulated 
by  a  subcommittee  In  the  light  of  the  first 
day's  discussion.  Participants  were  requested 
to  Indicate  their  views  by  choosing  among 
four  possible  replies:  (1)  Yes;  (2)  Qualified 
yes;  (3»  No;  (4)  Qualified  no.  The  qualified 
replies  were  intended  to  Indicate  the  respond- 
ent's degree  of  conviction  about  his  views. 
During  the  poll,  25  participants  were  present. 


Tabulation,  of  responses 


Questions 


H«8  Wa,shln(rton  reached  an  aprecnient  with  the  V  f5,,S  R  on 
C'ubH? 


Is  WashiriKton  tntfiwted  in  reachlngansgrn-nVent  with  the 
r..'^.P.K.  on  Cuba' 


Is  Wasliln^toii  fully  rnnimlttcd  on  a  policy" to" bringdown 
Casiro  in  pmrtli-nl  tPrms''. 


Does  the  sdmliiinmtlon  bolievethat  "Rujesian'troops'wlillea've 
Culm' 


10. 


12. 
13. 

U. 

15. 

16. 

17. 
18. 

10. 

20. 

21. 


ITat  Wu.shlnpton  n>aihcd  a  decision  not  to  ai.t"except"a8'it  "is 

privscntly  udinr? 

Poc8  Washington  wish  an  exilo  CulJan  riovVrnmctit' 

D<x>s  Washington  hope  to  pry  Ca.-stro  loose  from  the  U.8.8  'R  T 

Docs  Washington  have  a  plan  on  Cuba?.. 

Does  the  adtiMnlstratton  think  it  runs  a  serious  risk  of  iosiiiit 

the  ItXM  election  If  Citstro  remains?. . . 
Can  Castro's  rfgiiMc  I*  toppled— 

(n)  Without  r.,«i.  mllifnry  action' 

(b)  Without  an  Inva-sion  by  the  United  States? 

Do    ITesidcnt    Botancourt    of   \'enezucla,   former   President 

Hgiion',-'  of  Casta  Kica,  and  others  want  sterner  U.S  action 

than  prosciiliy  cx.i.sts'' 

Woiilil  Rrniil  iirid  Mexico  i*  ready  to  support  VucJi  action* 
Can  Uastro-Comnuinlst  subversion  in  I.atin  .\mer1ca  be  con- 

taiiK'd  without  actioti  larKcr  than  [)rc^'iitlv  oxists?. 
Is  it  r.R.  iwlicy  to  oppose  widespread  and  organized  interuiil 

.labotngc  against  Castro? 

Ls  the  t  nitcd  ."-tatcs  ot)posing  oil  refinery  <«botage  because 

former  and  future  f,,«,  projurtles  are  involveil:" 
W  ere  the  blt-anil-run  ralil.s  contributing  to  creating  dlllicultles 

for  Castro? 

Did  mids  not  Iiased  on  I'.i?.  soil  endanger  the"poa«'?' 

Dopi  the  «<lndnlstratlon  count  on  or  believe  It  can  Isoiuie 

Cuba- 

Does  the  administration   bellVv'e'that'contliiiied'ecoiio'mic' 

prcNMire  will  topple  Castro?  ..     __ 

I.s  Washlnplon'«  concern  with  nuclear  raids— 

(ft)  A  si^'nifleunt  cause  of  inaction? 

(b)  Orisit  aralionalir.Tllon  fosupi>ort  it.spre.scm  policy? "" 
Do«'s  the  U.S  Government  have  a  iwllcy  ofliberatlonof  Cuba?" 


Ves 


Qualified 
yes 


0 

17 

3 

S 

6 
1 

g 
I 


10 

21 


19 
4 

2 

0 

0 

20 
1 

10 

4 

5 
8 
4 


13 

2 

7 

1 

2 
2 

9 

6 

8 

4 

e 


No 


Qualified 
no 


S 
0 

11 
8 

9 
20 

3 
13 

13 

3 
0 

0 
2 

19 

12 

11 

1 

18 

0 

9 

5 
2 

8 


Absten- 
tion 


3 
5 

1 

4 

9 

2 
3 

4 

2 

8 
6 
3 


^'^Krlendl^"*'"'  ^"*  '^^^  '"  '^'*  ™*"°  ^^  '•■**"<"?  'o  tbe  administration;  or  opposed  to  the  administration? 

Oj>f>o.sed .....v.'.'.'.'. '1 

Abstention 1"  II"  "-"-""""III!  "I" 'I '"" I 


FOREIGN  AID  AND  THE  AMERICAN 

PUBLIC 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  as 

the  foreign  aid  program  for  next  year  is 

now  being  presented  to  the  appropriate 

committees  in  the  Senate  and  the  House, 

the  question  of  support  for  the  foreign 
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aid  program  by  the  American  public 
once  again  is  being  raised.  Once  again 
a  good  deal  of  mythology  Is  being 
spawned  about  the  unpopularity  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  with  the  American 
public.  And  It  is  being  circulated  with- 
out any  prior  examination  of  the  facts. 


the  facts  about  the  American  public's 
true  views  on  the  program. 

In  essence,  unlike  much  of  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  that  has  been  peddled 
about  the  alleged  unpopularity  of  the 
foreign  aid  program,  there  is  clear  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  foreign  aid  is  now 
more  popular  than  ever  with  the  Ameri- 
can people.  In  fact,  a  recent  Gallup  poll 
indicated  that  popular  support  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  is  at  a  high  point 
for  the  entire  9-year  period.  How- 
ever, the  poll  also  indicated  that  the 
American  public  is  also  gravely  misin- 
formed about  the  facts  of  foreign  aid. 
These  facts  relate  to  such  basic  matters 
as  percentage  of  gross  national  product 
devoted  to  foreign  aid,  percentage  of  the 
Federal  budget,  and  actual  amounts.  It 
is  most  important  that  supporters  of 
foreign  aid  do  a  far  better  job  in  bring- 
ing these  facts  to  the  American  people. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  National 
Conference  on  International  Economic 
and  Social  Development.  I  have 
attempted  to  evaluate  some  of  the  salient 
factors  about  the  American  public's 
stand  on  foreign  aid.  I  ask  that  the  text 
of  this  speech  be  inserted  into  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign  Aid  and  the  American  Public 
(Speech  delivered  by  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  before  the  National  Conference 
on  International  Economic  and  Social  De- 
velopment, Mayflower  Hotel,  ■Washington 
D.CMay  29,  1963) 

Discussion  about  the  foreign  aid  program 
this  past  2  months  has  invariably  centered 
around  the  Clay  report.  Some  of  this  dis- 
cussion has  been  illuminating  and  helpful; 
much  has  been  confused  and  harmful. 

One  of  the  most  misguided  argument* 
raised  In  the  discussion  of  the  Clay  report  Is 
that  which  contends  that  since  the  foreign 
aid  program  is  more  unpopular  today  than 
ever  before,  a  critical  report  will  only  tend 
to  Increase  the  unpopularity  of  foreign  aid 
among  the  American  public.  This  argument 
is  based  on  a  fundamentally  unsound  prem- 
ise—that foreign  aid  Is  unpopular  with  the 
American  people.  On  the  question  of  the 
popularity  of  foreign  aid,  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  recent  GaUup  poll  released 
which  indicated  that,  contrary  to  a  wide- 
spread mythology,  foreign  aid  is  more  popu- 
lar with  the  American  public  today  than 
ever  before. 

A  study  of  a  whole  sequence  of  findings  of 
the  Gallup  polls  from  1955  to  1963  shows 
that: 

Popular  support  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram is  at  a  high  point  for  the  entire  9- 
year  period. 

Today  58  percent  of  the  American  people 
record  themselves  as  approving  foreign  aid 
30  percent  oppose,  and  12  percent  are  neither 
for  nor  against  it. 

There  is  no  great  variation  between  the 
different  sections  of  the  country:  In  the 
South  55  percent  approve;  East.  CO  percent; 
Midwest,  58  percent;  Far  West,  59  percent. 

In  recent  years,  despite  the  appropriation 
of  about  f4  billion  annually,  popular  sup- 
port has  not,  as  widely  believed,  been  de- 
clining; voter  approval  has  been'  going  up 
and  voter  opposition  has  been  going  down. 

Despite  this  evidence  of  Increasing  pub- 
lic acceptance  of  and  support  for  the  foreign 
aid  program,  the  myth  is  still  widely  circu- 
lated that  foreign  aid  is  more  unpopular  to- 
day than  ever  before. 

Indeed,  this  line  appears  to  have  become 
the    "conventional   wisdom"   for    Journallsta 
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writing  on  the  problem  of  foreign  aid.  If 
the  evidence  cited  from  these  Gallup  pollj 
la  reliable,  the  American  public  may  well  be 
ahead  of  the  Congress  In  Its  acceptance  of 
the  value  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

But  If  the  American  public  Is  disposed  to 
accept  the  foreign  aid  program.  It  is  also 
clear  that  the  public  Is  very  badly  Informed 
about  It.  The  same  Gallup  poll  revealed 
that  most  Americans  believe  that  our  foreign 
aid  appropriation  Is  much  higher  than  $4 
billion,  la  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the 
American  gross  national  product  than  the 
actual  1  percent.  Pony  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple polled  think  that  foreign  aid  appro- 
priations represent  over  10  percent  of  the 
national  budget  rather  than  the  actual  5 
percent.  More  than  80  percent  of  the  people 
did  not  know  the  approximate  amount  ap- 
propriated for  foreign  aid 

What  Is  more  important  than  this  igno- 
rance about  the  statistics  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  Is  a  widespread  unawareness  of 
what  actually  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
program — of  the  thousands  of  people  that 
have  been  fed  by  the  Food  for  Peace  pro- 
gram, of  the  people  who  have  received  decent 
housing  and  health  facilities,  of  the  f>eople 
who  have  seen  new  schools  built  and  teach- 
ers trained  to  educate  their  children  There 
is  a  lack  of  awareness  or  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  foreign  aid  program  In  creating 
more  viable  economies  by  building  dams, 
roads,  and  Industries:  by  modernizing  agri- 
cultural systems  and  aiding  In  the  training 
of  the  public  administrators  and  technicians 
needed  to  run  a  modern  government  and  a 
modern  economy. 

Samplings  of  American  public  opinion 
have  Indicated  clearly  that  support  for  the 
foreign  aid  program  Increases  In  direct  pro- 
portion to  knowledge  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram Among  those  well  Informed  on  for- 
eign aid.  support  for  the  program  was  40 
percent  higher  than  among  the  uninformed 
There  Is  therefore  a  great  opportunity  and 
a  great  responsibility  for  a  group  like  this 
to  take  the  lead  In  Informing  the  American 
public  on  the  true  record  of  the  foreign  aid 
program.  A  public  that  la  not  only  recep- 
tive to  foreign  aid  by  well-Informed  on  It 
win  actively  support  those  members  of  the 
Congress  who  take  the  lead  in  assuring  ade- 
quate appropriations  for  foreign  aid. 

In  telling  the  story  about  foreign  aid  to 
the  American  public,  you  can  draw  upon  a 
record  of  proven  success  We  have  had  four 
foreign  aid  programs  that  have  achieved  un- 
questionable success.  The  first  was  the  most 
successful  of  all — the  Marshall  plan.  Amer- 
icans know  something  about  Its  succesa — 
and  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  Judge 
all  later  aid  programs  by  the  standard  of 
success  achieved  by  the  Marshall  plan  They 
fall  to  remember  that  this  program  aided  the 
reconstruction  of  the  war-ravaged  economies 
of  highly  developed,  highly  skilled  European 
nations  which  are  radically  different  from 
underdeveloped  countries  of  the  southern 
half  of  the  world. 

The  second  success  In  the  field  of  foreign 
aid  was  the  point  four  program  which  sent 
trained  American  technicians  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  On  two  trips  to  Latin  America 
during  the  past  2  years  most  of  the  people 
I  -spoke  to  referred  to  American  foreign  aid 
as  point  four."  Point  four  was  the  pro- 
gram they  remembered 

The  third  sviccess  in  the  field  of  foreign 
aid  has  been  the  food -for -peace  program. 
Through  this  program,  millions  of  persons, 
both  children  and  adults,  have  been  able  to 
share  in  America's  agricultural  miracle.  This 
succesa  continues  as  the  program  expands. 
Today  D  S.  food  Is  reaching  an  average  of 
92  million  people  a  day  In  more  than  100 
countries  throughout  the  world. 

A  foxirth  ruccesa  in  foreign  aid  should  be 
mentioned — even  though  it  Is  only  slightly 
more  than  a  year  old.     I  refer,  of  course,  to 
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the  Peace  Corps     by  any  standard  a  smash- 
ing succesa. 

There  are  at  least  three  striking  character- 
istics which  should  be  noted  about  the  last 
of  these  three  successful  programs  (point 
four,  food  for  peace  and  the  Peace  Corps). 
All  three  of  these  involve  the  outlay  of  com- 
paratively small  amounts  of  American  dol- 
lars All  three  have  an  immediate  impact 
upon  the  recipient  country.  All  three  bene- 
fit the  common  people,  rather  than  the  elite 
group.  Because  they  benefit  the  common 
people,    they   have    been    gratefully   received. 

Although  the  record  is  mixed  when  we 
come  to  the  area  of  long-range  economic 
aid,  there  have  been  some  notable  successes 
here  also.  In  Greece,  Israel,  and  Taiwan, 
United  States  assistance  has  helped  build 
strong  economies  that  will  soon  be  able  to 
stand  on  their  own.  In  India  and  Pakistan, 
American  aid  has  contributed  much  to  build- 
ing economies  which,  despite  almost  insuper- 
able obstacles,  are  floiu-lshlng,  which  provide 
the  economic  basis  for  the  preservation  of 
democracy  on  the  Asian  mainland  Here  loo 
Is  a  record  of  solid  success  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  know  about. 

One  final  program,  which  Is  undoubtedly 
the  most  Important  American  effort  In  the 
foreign  aid  field  today,  is  also  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  success  I  refer  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program  for  Latin  America.  It 
is  not  only  the  most  important  program  as 
far  as  American  foreign  policy  Is  concerned 
but  It  is  also  the  program  of  greatest  Interest 
to  the  American  public,  the  program  which 
has  more  latent  or  active  support  from  the 
public  than  any  other  foreign  aid  program 
In  which  the  United  States  is  Involved  I 
say  that,  despite  tremendous  obstacles  and 
temporary  failures,  there  are  indications  that 
some  successes  lu-e  being  recorded  In  Latin 
America. 

I  learned  something  about  the  progress  be- 
ing made  on  a  trip  last  fall  to  the  Caribbean 
area.  I  visited  Venezuela,  Panama.  Coeta 
Rica,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Guatemala,  and 
Mexico  I  visited  gleaming  new  health  cen- 
ters and  was  Impressed  by  the  simple  drugs 
on  hand  I  saw  hundreds  of  clean  new 
houses,  some  of  them  priced  to  sell  for  less 
than  $1,000  with  monthly  payments  of  less 
th.in  $10  The  Allanza  has  moved  further 
In  housing  than  in  perhaps  any  other  field; 
It  is  beginning  to  make  a  dent— but  only  a 
dent— in  the  appalling  slums  which  fester 
in  almost  every  Latin  American  city  and  in 
much  of  the  countryside  I  likewise  saw 
dozens  of  new  schools,  many  of  them  built 
with  the  donated  labor  of  local  residents 
using  materials  furnished  by  the  national 
government  and  the  Allanza.  And  I  learned 
of  an  exciting  new  program  which  is  making 
simple  paperback  textbooks  available  to  all 
elementary  schoolchildren  at  a  coft  of  be- 
tween 10  and  15  cents  per  book. 

I  visited  land  resettlement  and  rural  hous- 
ing projects,  indicating  that  agrarian  reform 
is  becoming  a  reality.  The  cooperative  move- 
ment both  on  the  farm  and  in  the  cities  is 
spreading  I  saw  foreign  private  companies 
flourishing  in  Venezuela  and  Mexico  The 
administrative  competence  of  m.-^ny  govern- 
ments has  Improved. 

I  was  favorably  Impressed  with  Improve- 
ments in  the  work  ol  the  US  Information 
Agency  its  activities  seem  to  have  a  better 
sense  of  proportion  and  of  priority.  Progress 
has  been  made  In  Latin  American  universities 
in  combating  Communist  student  activity; 
more  effort  Is  still  needed  in  this  field  The 
Voice  of  America  Is  better,  but  not  yet  aa 
good  as  it  ought  to  be,  especially  as  regards 
Its  signal  strength  Service  to  local  broad- 
casters has  been  effectively  strengthened. 

This  Is  but  a  brief  summary  of  some  of 
the  progress  being  made  In  Latin  America 
today.  I  have  spelled  out  my  own  views  at 
length  on  the  progress  and  problems  of  the 
Alliance  in  a  report  Issued  In  March  to  the 


Senate  Appropriations  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committees,  and  therefore  will  not  ex- 
pand my  views  here. 

I  do  not  wish  to  Ignore  the  diflScultles  we 
face  In  Latin  America.  The  problems  con- 
fronting the  Alliance  are  staggering— and 
will  not  be  solved  In  a  few  years.  There  wui 
continue  to  be  bad  news  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica. But  I  would  hope  that  the  American 
public  will  hear  the  good  news  about  Latin 
America  as  well  as  the  bad  In  the  past 
the  headlines  have  regularly  informed  us  of 
all  the  bad  news  The  good  news,  when  it 
h.xs  been  reported  at  all,  is  found  on  the  bot- 
torn  of  page  28  Thi.s  situation  has  im- 
proved some  in  the  past  year,  but  if  the 
American  public  U  to  be  fully  Informed  on 
the  successes  of  the  Alliance  program.  It  will 
require  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  by  peo- 
ple like  yourselves 

I  am  convinced  that  the  American  public 
has  a  special  Interest  In  the  welfare  of  neigh- 
bors in  this  hemisphere  If  they  are  con- 
vinced that  our  support  of  the  Alliance 
program  Is  achieving  good  results,  they  will 
continue  to  make  the  sacrifices  needed  to 
support  this  program  Quite  candidly,  it  is 
not  easy  for  a  Member  of  Congress  to  support 
the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  southeast  Asia  He  may  acquiesce 
on  expenditures  for  programs  In  that  area 
but  he  knows  full  well  that  there  is  little 
active  support  back  home  for  this  program 
But  when  it  comes  to  Latin  America.  I  be- 
lieve the  situation  Is  different.  On  pro- 
grams for  this  area,  a  Senator  or  Congress- 
man can  count  on  widespread  Interest  In  and 
active  support  of  the  public.  I  know  of  few 
Congressmen  who  believe  there  is  great  polit- 
ical risk  in  supporting  appropriations  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  American  officials  ad- 
ministering the  foreign  aid  program,  and 
groups  like  this  one  with  a  special  interest 
In  foreign  aid  should  keep  this  in  mind  In 
their  efforts  to  educate  the  public  There  Is 
not    much    mileage    in    talking    about    Laos 

when  the  real  interest  of  the  public  Is and 

should  be— In  Brazil.  If  this  Is  kept  In  mind 
I  am  convinced  that  the  Congress  and  the 
public  will  continue  to  support  a  foreign  aid 
program  commensurate  with  America's  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  chief  defender  of  free- 
dom in  the  world  todnv 
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BF.^iUTIES  AND  ATTRACTIONS  OF 
WEST  VIRGINIA  PRAISP:D  AND 
STATES  CENTENNIAL  ACTIVITY 
FEATURED  IN  JUNE  ISSUE  OF 
•■FX3RD  TIMES" 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President. 
1963  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of 
West  Virginias  entry  into  the  Union, 
the  35th  to  achieve  statehood.  During 
f  .Milennial  1963  citizens  of  the  Mountain 
State  are  holding  a  wide  variety  of 
meaningful  activities  designed  not  only 
as  a  commemoration  of  the  past,  but  as 
&  reminder  of  the  challenges  of  the  fu- 
ture. Achievement  in  our  rugpcd  and 
beautiful  home  has  been  remarkable,  but 
there  yet  remain  testing  problem.s  which 
must  be  solved  and  difficult  tasks  which 
murt  be  accomplished. 

Blc-i.sed  with  majestic  mountains 
which  rise  above  secluded  and  scenic 
valleys,  quarteied  by  rushing  rivers  and 
chill  higliland  streams,  and  abounding 
in  wildlife  and  game  of  virtually  every 
description.  West  Virginia  has  become 
noted  as  a  tourist  haven  and  vacation- 
land.  It  IS  not  surprLsing,  therefore, 
that  national  magazines  and  newspaper 
travel  editors  have  shown  Hvely  interest 
in  the  activities  and  attractions  avail- 
able to  visitors  in  West  Virginia      This 


has  been  especially  apparent  during  the 
centennial. 

The  June  Issue  of  Ford  Times,  pub- 
lished by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  features 
West  Virginia  in  a  series  of  three  arti- 
cles, accompanied  by  colorful  illustra- 
tions. 

The  article   entitled  "100th  Birthday 
Party  for  West  Virginia"  gives  a  brief 
account   of   the   State's   entry   into   the 
Union,  along  with  pertinent  information 
on    centennial    progi'ams.     'Wheeling's 
1.000  Acres  of  Fun"  is  the  story  of  the 
founding   and   development  of   Oglebay 
Park,   the   large   and   inviting   munici- 
pally owned  recreation  area  at  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.    Travelers  will  wish  to  read  "West 
Virginia's    Vertical    Vacationland" — ex- 
tolling the  breathtaking  beauty  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  and  the  Mononga- 
hcla  National  Forest. 

Writers  Charles  Haiper  and  Ned 
Moore  arc  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
lucid  and  entertaining  manner  in  which 
they  have  described  the  plea.sures  and 
educational  experiences  which  await 
the  visitor  in  West  Virginia.  Our  citi- 
zens are  gratified  that  such  great  num- 
bers of  Americans  traveled  to  West  Vir- 
ginia each  year,  and  we  are  especially 
''hopeful  that  tourists  will  come  in  1963 
so  that  they  may  share  our  sense  of  joy 
and  pride  in  our  centennial  celebration. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that 
Members  of  the  Congress,  and  citizens 
generally,  will  read  the  articles  '100th 
Birthday  Party  for  West  Virginia." 
"Wheehng's  1,000  Acres  of  Fun,"  and 
"West  Virginia's  Vertical  Vacationland," 
in  the  June  1963  i.ssue  of  Ford  Times.  ' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is 
closed. 
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MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  HOLDING 
RESERVE  COMMISSIONS 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr,  President, 
recently,  the  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 
has  evidenced  an  interest  in  the  status 
of  those  Members  of  Congress  who  hold 
Reserve  commissioris  in  the  various 
services,  and  having  addressed  myself  to 
the  legal  as{->ect  of  this  interest,  I  hold 
the  thought  that  possibly  my  colleagues 
might  be  interested  in  a  brief  history 
and  roster  of  the  9999th  Air  Reserve 
Squadron. 

During  September  of  1960.  consider- 
able interest  was  expressed  by  resei-vists 
affiliated  with  the  Congress  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  training  activity  on  the 
Hill  to  facilitate  tlieir  participation  in 
the  Air  Foice  Reserve  program.  After 
the  air  staffing  of  a  summary  concerning 
the  above  subject,  concurrence  was 
reached  that  an  Air  Reserve  squadron 
should  be  activated.  In  December  1960, 
Continental  Air  Command  was  directed 
to  implement  the  necessary  actions  to 
provide  the  proposed  squadron. 

Channels  of  command  were  from 
Headquarters,  USAF  to  CONAC  with 
CONAC  designating  Headquarters  Sec- 
ond Air  Force  Reserve  Region,  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base,  as  the  monitoring  agency 
for  the  administration,  control  and 
training  of  Hill  Squadron.  Within  a 
week,  the  9999th  Air  Reserve  Squadron 


was  established  by  CONAC  General  Or- 
der No.  127.    Prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  9999th.  it  had  been  determined 
that   the   congressional   reservists   were 
unique  inasmuch  as  they  had  mobiliza- 
tion day  assignments  pretty  much  across 
the  United  States  so  that  they  were  un- 
able to  actively  train  during  the  period 
that  Congress  was  in  session.     The  es- 
tablishment of  this  squadron  was  predi- 
cated on  the  fact  that  these  reservists 
could    receive    a    highly     standardized 
tiaining  tailored  to  the  professional  lev- 
els of  the  group.     WiUiin  this  standard- 
ization there  would  be  opportunity  for 
the    Secretary,    Chief    of    Staff,    Deputy 
Chiefs  of  StaflT.  major  air  commanders 
and  others  in  key  position.^;  to  present 
current  information  on  the  matters  of 
both  Air  Force  and  congressional  inter- 
est.    These  presentations  were  not  lim- 
ited  to   the   Air  Foice,   but   invitations 
were  extended  to  other  service  chiefs  and 
their  deputies  to  visit  and  make  presen- 
tations on  the  squadron  training  days. 
Further,    other     Government    agencies 
were  contacted  and  have  appeared  be- 
fore the  squadron. 

The  training  gained  by  the  reservists 
of  the  9999th  gives  them  a  greater  In- 
sight on  the  Air  Force,  its  activities,  con- 
cepts, and  missions.  Further,  this  in- 
sight enables  the  reservist  to  return  to 
his  mobihzation  assignment  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  congres-sional  session  and 
carry  to  those  organizations  information 
and  experience  that  will  immediately  en- 
hance the  training  of  the  organization. 
Actual  participation  in  the  weekly  re- 
scn-e  meetings  has  never  been  limited  to 
the  9999th  members  but  has,  addition- 
ally, been  made  available  to  others  on 
congressional  status  that  have  an  in- 
terest in  a  specific  program,  as  well  as 
visiting  reservists.  This,  of  course  is 
done  only  within  the  limits  and  bounds 
of  security  clearance. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  on  Tues- 
day, January  17,  1961,  in  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building  and  was  attended  by  23 
persons.  The  squadron  now  boasts  a 
membership  of  85  persons— 38  assigned 
to  the  9999th  ARS,  and  47  attached  to  the 
9999th  for  training  with  their  mobiliza- 
tion assignment  elsewhere. 

Membership  is  confined  to  people  work- 
ing on  the  Hill  for  if  it  were  thrown 
open  we  could  easily  have  a  membership 
of  over  200.  The  interest  shown  in  the 
squadron  is  attached  to  the  following 
figures  showing  percentage  of  attend- 
ance for  each  of  the  years:  In  1961,  total 
percent  attendance  was  approximately 
70:  1962,  total  percent  attendance  was 
approximately  65:  1963.  as  of  June  4 
approximately  71  percent  attendance. 

The  38  members  assigned  to  the  9999th 
ARS,  2  AFRR,  CONAC  are  listed  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  rank  as  follows: 

Col.  G.  Ward  Hobbs. 
Lt.  Col.  Alphonzo  E.  Bell.  Jr. 
Lt.  Col.  Jajnes  T.  Brcen. 
Lt.  Col.  John  N.  Dlnsmore. 
Lt.  Col.  Peter  H.  Domlnick. 
Lt.  Col.  O.  Clark  Fisher. 
Lt.  Col.  Gordon  A.  Nease. 
Lt.  Col.  John  D.  Stringer. 
MaJ  James  P.  Battln. 
Maj.  Orren  Beaty,  Jr. 
MaJ.  John  P.  Carlson. 
MaJ.  Geo.  L.  Milstead,  Jr. 
MaJ.  Francis  E.  O'Gorman. 


Maj.NealE.  Smith. 

MaJ.  Stanley  R.  Tupper. 

MaJ.  Basil  L.  Whitener. 

Capt.  Robert  C.  Cantrell. 

Capt.  Phillip  J.  CarlBon. 

Capt.  Geo.  P.  Cashman. 

Capt.  Milton  Elsenberg. 

Capt.  Jack  Golodner. 

Capt.  Daniel  A.  Kavanaugh. 

Capt.  Jimmy  S.  Konduros. 

Capt.  Wiley  S.  Messlck. 

Capt.  John  A.  Murphy. 

Capt.  Fernand  J.  St  Germain. 

Capt.  John  F.  Stroud,  Jr. 

Capt.  Paul  A.  Thels. 

Capt.  Robert  E.  Waldron. 

C.ipt.  Ira  E.  Whitlock. 

l6t.  Lt.  David  L.  Batt. 

lEt.  Lt.  Wm.  O.  Biniter,  Jr. 

1st.  Lt.  Donald  H.  Brennan. 

1st  Lt.  Herbert  M.  Crane,  Jr. 

1st  Lt.  John  A.  Knebel,  Jr. 

1st  Lt.  Maurice  C.  Mackey.  Jr.      .    i 

1st  Lt.  John  B.  Simpson,  Jr. 

2d  Lt.  George  M.  Lusk. 

The  47  members  attached  to  the  9999th 
ARS  for  training  purposes  are  listed  in 
accordance  with  their  rank  and  mobili- 
zation assignment  are  as  follows: 

SECRETARY   OF   THE   AIR   rORCE LEGISLATIVE 

LIAISON    omcE 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Smart. 

Col.  Walter  W.  Jenkina. 

Col.  Joe  M.  Kllgore. 

Col.  Prank  E.  Moss. 

Col.  Robert  R   Poston. 

Col.  Lyle  O.  Snader. 

Lt.  Col.  James  T.  Ashworth. 

Lt.  Col.  K.  R.  Harding. 

Lt.  Col.  Herbert  M.  Lineberger. 

Lt.  Col.  James  R.  Queen. 

Lt.  Col.  Vorley  M.  Rexroad. 

Lt.  Col.  John  H.  Slmins. 

MaJ.  Cyril  T.  Bendorr. 

MaJ.  Frank  M.  Clark. 

MaJ.  Stuart  P.  French. 

MaJ.  Lewis  G.  Odom,  Jr. 

MaJ.  Harry  L.  Wingate,  Jr. 

MaJ.  J.ames  C.  Wright,  Jr. 

Capt.  Joe  E.  Gonzales. 

Capt.  Harry  E.  McAdams. 

Capt.  Earl  J.  Morgan. 

Capt.  T.  A.  Thompson. 

HEADQUARTERS      USAF— JUDGE      ADVOCATl      GEN- 
ERAL'S   OFFICE 

Lt.  Col.  William  P.  Cochrane. 
Lt.  Col.  Rabert  W.  Hemphill. 
Lt.  Col.  Lawrence  C.  Merthan. 
MaJ.  Thomas  L.  Hughes. 
Capt.  Thomas  P.  Kerester. 

HEADQUARTERS     AIR     FORCE     SYSTEMS     COMMAND 

Brig.  Gen.  Howard  W.  Cannon. 
Capt.  William  R.  Seward, 
Capt.  William  Siegrist. 
First  Lt.  Robert  H.  Miller,  Jr. 

HEADQUARTERS    USAF— DCS    PERSONNEL    OFFICE 

MaJ.  Gen.  Barry  Goldwater. 
MaJ.  Clement  J.  Zablocki. 

HEADQUARTERS     USAF— AF     CHIEF     OF     INTELLI- 
GENCE   OFFICE 

Lt.  Col  Eugene  M.  Emme. 
Lt.  Col.  Robert  R.  Smyers. 
Capt.  Donald  E.  Lukens. 

HEADQUARTERS        USAF— DCS    PLANS        AND        PRO- 
GRAMS   OFFICE 

Col.  Laurie  C.  Battle. 

Col.  Hiram  L.  Pong. 

Lt.  Col.  Franklin  J.  Schupp. 

HEADQUARTERS    USAF— DCS    MATERIEL    OFFIC* 

Col.  Jack  R.  Miller. 

HEADQUARTERS      USAF— DCS    OPERATIONS      OFFIC« 

Col.  Pfed  L.  Mclntyre. 

OFFICE  OF  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

Brig.  Gen.  William  C.  Lewis,  Jr. 
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AI«    UHIVDWITT.    MVTWKLL    *rB.    AL.» 

Brig  Oen  John  A.  Lang.  Jr. 

4800    AB    WING,    LANCLKf    ATB.    TA. 

Maj  Robert  A.  MuJdonlan. 
rouacN    TXCH.    div  ,    w»ight-p*ttx«son    aib 

OHIO 

Capt   Eugene  L  Krlzek 

100 1  ST    AB    WING.     ANOKEWH     ATB.     MD. 

Capt.  Douglas  W  Metz. 

1405   AB   WING.   HXADOUARTeXS    MATS.   SCOTT  AFB. 

Capt.  John  R  MacKenzle 

At  the  weekly  meetings  an  up-to-the- 
minute  intelhgence  briefing  is  given  by 
a  representative  of  the  Current  Intel- 
ligence and  Indications  Center  of  the  IDe- 
fense  Intelligence  Agency.  The  balance 
of  the  weekly  drills  consists  of  a  lecture 
by  outstanding  individuals  in  the  serv- 
ices or  connected  with  the  services.  A 
list  of  those  people  is  as  follows: 

19«1 

Brig  Gen.  Pellx  L.  Vldal.  organization  or 
the  squadron 

MaJ  Oen  Robert  Eaton.  MaJ.  Oen.  Chester 
McCarty.  and  MaJ  Gen  Winston  Wilson. 
plans  and  policies  of  the  Reserves  Forces. 

Lt  Gen  William  E  Hall,  role  of  the  Reserve 
program. 

MaJ.  Gen  Richard  M  Montgomery,  de- 
cisionmaking processes  In  the  Air  Force 

Lt  Gen  Edward  J  Tlmberlatce,  Air  Force 
personnel 

Lt  Gen  Mark  E  Bradley.  Air  Force  logistics 
financial  management  Improvement  program 
Col.  H    P    Cruver    Integrated  military  per- 
sonnel Incentive  program 

Brig  Gen  Robert  C  Richardson  spoke  on 
three  different  occasions  Future  concepts 
and  commitments;  concepts  of  general  war 
and  deterrence;  and  U  S  Air  Force  long-range 
plans  and  concepts 

MaJ    J   E   KayhlU.  airman  officer  retention. 
Hon    Eugene   M    Zuckert.    Air   Force  pro- 
gram 

MaJ.  Gen  A  M  Mlnton  missile  site  con- 
struction. 

MaJ    Gen    C    K    Niess.  space  medicine 
MaJ    Gen    V    R    Haugen.  D>na-Soar  space- 
craft 

Brig  Gen  Jerry  Page.  Air  Force  limited  war 
capabilities. 

Oen  Curtis  E  I-AMay.  Jobs  that  confront 
us  In  the  Air  Force 

Gen  Thomas  D  White,  state  of  the  Air 
Force 

MaJ  Oen  Bruce  HoUoway.  space  and  na- 
tional security. 

Lt.  Gen  T  H  Landon.  MaJ  Gen  E  S 
Llgon.  management  of  Air  Force  human  re- 
sources. 

MaJ  Oen.  James  V.  Edmundson.  offlcer 
production  through  Air  Force  Academy  and 
ROTC 

MaJ  Gen  E  S  Llgon,  offlcer  grade  limita- 
tion act  II:  and  on  another  occasion  he 
spoke  on  "Personnel  programing  and  reten- 
tion." 

Col.  John  P  Lisack.  changing  require- 
ments in  the  Air  Force  officer  structure 

MaJ.  Gen  William  S.  Stone.  Air  Force 
Academy. 

MaJ  Oen  Frank  M  B«3e;art  and  Col.  D  L. 
Crow.  Air  Force  budget. 

Lt  Gen.  Joe  W  Kelly.  Military  Air  Trans- 
port Service 

Mr  Herman  Kahn  (Rand  Corp  ) .  relation- 
ships between  strategy  weapons  and  choice 
of    targets 

Col.  David  Miller.  Air  Force  nuclear  weap- 
ons program 
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Gen.  Frederic  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  future  of  the 
Air  Force. 


Lt  Gen  Frank  A  Bogart  and  Col  Duward 
Crow,  program  {package  concept 

Brig  Oen.  A.  V.  Williams,  subilmited  war- 
fare. 

Lt  Gen  James  Ferguson.  Air  Force  space 
program. 

Col  David  C  Jones,  RS^70  employment 
concept 

Lt  Oen  E.  J  Tlmberlake,  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel program 

Oen    B    A    Schrlever.  management  trends. 

Maj.  Oen  A  M  Mlnton,  ballistic  missiles 
construction     program 

MaJ  Oen  M  C  Demler  advanced  technol- 
ogy  program 

Col  Jack  L  Tueller.  Polaris  missile. 

Brig  Gen  Jerry  D.  Page,  results  of  Air 
Force  war  games,  and  again  on  Air  Force 
intercontinental    ballistic    missiles    program 

MaJ  Gen  Kenneth  Bergqulst.  Air  Force 
Communications    Service. 

MaJ  John  C  Toomay.  satellite  detection 
and  tracking 

Col  O  P  Thorne.  Air  Force  nuclear  testing 
program 

MaJ.  Gen    Daniel  E    Hooks,  basic  research 

Col.  G  Ward  Hobbs.  Washington  Interna- 
tional Airport  program. 

Brig  Gen.  Irving  L.  Branch,  mission  of 
Air  Force  Flight  Test  Center 

Brig  Gen  Marion  C  Smith,  ranges  and 
space. 

Brig  Oen.  Jamie  Cough.  Air  Force  counter- 
insurgency  operations 

Gen  Walter  C  Sweeney.  Jr  ,  Tactical  Air 
Command. 

Adm.  Geo.  W  Anderson.  Jr  .  naval  opera- 
tions. 

Dr  Knox  Milsaps  and  Col.  Robt.  Fontana. 
aerospace  research. 

MaJ  Oen  Osmond  J  Rltland  and  Mr  DD 
Wyatt,   manned  space   flights. 

Brig  Gen  J  E  Thomas,  Allied  Command 
Europe. 

Gen  Geo  H.  Decker.  Chief  of  StafT,  US 
Army 

Dr  Theodore  Taylor,  ORION  project. 

Lt.  Gen.  Wm.  8.  Stone,  personnel  pro- 
grams. 
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Gen  B  A.  Schrlever  and  Col.  Raymond  S. 
Sleeper,  foreign  technology. 

Col.  Walter  P.  Glover  and  Col.  Theodore 
S.  Coberly.  aeronautical  systems. 

Col.  Gene  Romlg.  Air  Force  space  program 

Col.  Rot>ert  H  Service,  command  control 
and  communications. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Ralph  A.  Palladino,  overall  Re- 
serve program 

Lt.  Gen  E  J.  Tlmberlake.  CONAC's  role  In 
overall  defense. 

Col,  Leo  E  Benade.  proposals  for  military 
compensation. 

Gen.  Paul  D.  Adams.  STRICOM. 

Hon.  Eugene  M.  Zuckert. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Winston  P.  Wilson,  current 
status  of  Air  National  Guard. 

Gen.  David  M.  Shoup.  the  Marine  Corps. 

MaJ.  Oen  H.  O.  Thome.  Jr.  personnel 
planning. 

Brig.  Gen.  Irving  L.  Branch  and  Col. 
Charles  E  Yeager,  aerospace  research  pilot 
training  program. 

Mr.  Najeeb  E.  Halaby.  Federal  Aviation 
Agency 

MaJ    Gen.  Otto  Glasser.  electronic  systems. 

Brig.  Oen    Gilbert  Prltchard,  COIN. 

Lt.  Gen.  Harvey  T.  Alness.  MaJ.  Gen.  Nils 
O.    Ohman.   weapons  systems. 

Col.  Thomas  W.  Wolfe,  translation  of 
Marshal  Sokolovskils  l>ook,  "Soviet  Military 
Strategy." 

MaJ.  Sherman  S.  Reed.  Air  Force  Reserve 
records. 

In  addition  to  the  regularly  scheduled 
weekly  Tuesday  meetings,  interesting 
and  varied  field  trips,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  were  conducted.     In  1961,  visits 


were  made   to  Strategic  Air  Command 
HeadquarU-rs.    OfTutt    Air    Force    Base 
Nebr  :    Tactical    Air    Command    Head ' 
quarters.  Langley  Air  Force  Base    Va  • 
Cape  Canaveral.  Fla..  and  Fort  Bragg 
N  C  .  to  observe  Operation  Swift  Strike 
ArrangemenUs  were  made  for  members 
to    complete    their    2-week    active    duty 
training  on  one  of  four  trips  abroad 
First.    Hong   Kong.   Japan,    Phlllppmes 
Thailand,    and    Alaska;     second.    New- 
foundland. France.  Germany.  Italy   and 
Spain;   third.  Newfoundland.  Gennany 
France.  Italy.  Greece,  and  Spain;  fourth 
Newfoundland.  Germany,  Italy,  Turkey 
Iran.  Libya.  Spain,  and  the  Azorp.s     All 
of  these  trips  were  made  on  a  space-  and 
aircraft-available  basis. 

In  1962.  the  .squadron  made  one  field 
trip  where  they  visited  E>eputy  Chief  Air 
Systems.  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base 
and  Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  Another 
tour  was  conducted  at  NORAD  Head- 
quarters and  the  Air  Force  Academy 
In  June,  a  trip  was  made  to  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.,  where  an  inspection  was  made 
of  the  aircraft  carrier  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt.  The  2-week  active  duty 
tour  consisted  of  visits  to  the  following 
locations:  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Ala 
Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  Fla.;  Randolph 
Air  Force  Base.  Ti-x.;  Mexico  City.  Mexi- 
co; Albi-ook  Air  Force  Base.  Panama 
Canal  Zone;  Ramey  Air  Force  Base 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Guantanamo. 

This  year,  there  have  been  two  field 
trips;  one  to  view  an  airborne  exerci.se 
at  P^ort  Bragg,  N  C. ;  and  another  to  Luke 
Air  Force  Ba.se.  Ariz.  Plans  for  the  2- 
week  active  duty  training  tour  have  not 
been  finalized 


AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  was  appointed  along  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  f  Mr.  Holland  1  and 
the  Senator  from  Minne.sota  (Mr  Hum- 
phrey 1,  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Vi.sitors 
to  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  met  May  1,  2.  3 
and  4  of  this  year.  While  this  does  not 
constitute  the  formal  report  which  will 
be  forthcoming  from  the  president  of  the 
Board— the  former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force.  General  White— I  should  like 
to  make  my  colleagues  aware  of  some  of 
the  things  that  transpired  during  that 
meeting  and  make  a  short  report  on  the 
Academy  itself. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  list  of  the  mt>mbers  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Board  or  Visitor.s.  US  Air  Force  Academt 

APPOINTED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

Tliree  years  effectivf  1961 
Hon    James  H    Douglas,  former  Secretary 

of  the  Air  Force.  Chicago.  111. 

Dr.  Frederick  L    Hovde.  president,  Purdue 

University.  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Three  years  effective  1962 
Dr    Fred  H   Harrington,  president,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  Madison,  Wis. 

Dr  Payson  S  Wild,  dean  of  faculties,  North- 
western University.  Evanston,  111. 
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Three  years  effective  1963 
Mr   John  Lawrence,  chairman  of  the  board. 

Dresser  Industries.  Inc  .  Dallas.  Tex. 
Gen.   Thomas   D.    White,   former    Chief   of 

Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force,  Washington,  DC. 

APPOINTED  BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Senator  Barry  M  Goldwater.  of  Arizona; 
Senator  Spe.ssard  L.  Holland,  of  Florida- 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphret.  of  Minnesota. 
appointed  by  the  speaker  of  the  house 

Representative  J  Edgar  Chenoweth,  Third 
District  of  Colorado. 

Representative  John  J.  Pltnt,  Jr..  Fourth 
District  of  Georgia. 

Representative  Melvin  R.  Laird.  Seventh 
District  of  Wisconsin. 

RepresenUitlve  Byron  G.  Rogers.  First  Dis- 
trict of  Colorado. 

representing  the  chairman,  senate  armed 

services  committee 
Senator  Howard  W.  Can.mon.  of  Nevada. 

REPRESENTING  THE  CHAIRMAN.  HOUSE  ARMED 
SERVICES  COMMITTEE 

Representative  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  First  Dis- 
trict of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  fact  sheet  giving 
the  mission,  the  cadet  strength,  the  per- 
manent party  strength,  and  other  inter- 
esting factors 
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3 

120 

3 


Airman  facilities 

Dormitories 

Rooms 

Lounges 

Prep  school  data: 

Students   entered  siimmer   1962 160 

Students  current  strength 133 

Graduates,  1962  class 133 

Appointments  to  Academies l"        gg 

Dormitories 4 


tlon  of  top-level  cadets  In  the  principal  and 
principal-alternate   appointee    group. 

There  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that  cadet 
attrition  would  be  less  and  general  cadet 
quality  would  Increase  if  more  nomination 
lists  were  competitive.  In  106  principal- 
alternate  lists  this  year,  the  candidate  offered 
the  appointment  had  lower  score  totals  than 
others.  That  is,  in  each  of  106  lists  a  differ- 
ent candidate,  one  who  showed  evidence  of 


( Prep  school  students  also  have  Joint  usage  Sen  Uec^ef h^aS^he'^Mlmr'  Tn""  ""^''^ 
of  the  airmen  dining  hall  and  all  communi-  !,  f^'^cted  had  the  Member  of  Congress 
ty  center  facilities.)  communi-      named    his   candidates   without   stating   his 

Slock  fund  data: 

Fiscal  year  1962 

Commissary  yearly  sales $3,185,522.20 

Cadet  sales  store  sales 74!  810.  64 

Clothing  sales  store  sales 1.306.775.00 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  all 
Members  of  Congress  have  the  privilege 
of  nominating  cadets  for  the  various 
mihtary  academies;  and,  of  course,  the 
Air  Force  Academy  is  one  of  these.  How 
we  do  this  varies  from  coast  to  coast. 
I  was  interested,  during  my  visit  to  the 
Academy,  in  the  results  obtained  by  the 
various  methods. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  get  a  better 
insight  Into  this  matter,  I  asked  Maj. 
Gen.  Robert  H.  Warren,  who  is  the  Su- 


preference. 

Your  Interest  in  these  comparisons  is  much 
appreciated.      If    there    are    additional    data 
which  would  be  of  concern  to  you  and  which 
we  may  provide,  please  ask. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  H.  Warren, 
Major  General,  VSAF,  Superintendent. 
Comparison    of    principal    and    competitive 
congressional  appointees    {classes  of  1964 
1965,  and  1966) 

Cadets  by  Cadets  by 
competitive  principal 
nomina- 
tion 
Number    admitted 1,002 


Attrition     (percent)^ 

Dean's  list— academic  hon- 
ors   (percent). 


22 


nomina- 
tion 

555 
27 


perintendent  of  the  Air  Force  Academy,     Commandant's  ""I'lst^mTi- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact  sheet     ^°  ^^"^^If^^  ^ '^^^^^r  to  me  giving  an  analy-         itary  honors   (percent).. 


34 


20 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

General  Information 
Mission  (AFR  23-23,  Dec.  4,  1959): 
The  Academy  provides  instruction,  experi- 
ence, and  motivation  to  each  cadet  so  that 
he  will  graduate  with  the  knowledge,  char- 
acter, and  qualities  of  leadership  essential  to 
his  progressive  development  as  a  career  of- 
flcer In  the  US.  Air  Force. 

Cadet  strength:  Full  strength  July  1,  1962 
2,519   (Includes  4  foreign  cadets).     Current 
cadet  strength,  2.336. 

Permanent  party  strength- 

Officers g59 

Airmen g^g 

Civilians "II  1795 


27 


14 


sis  Of  the  success  of  cadets  who  had  been     Superintendent's  ii.st— over- 
named  as  principal  candidates  compared         all  merit  (percent) n  q 

to  cadets  who  had  one  appointment  in         Mr    GOLDWATFT?      T>.n  ^^.^  ^       n 
a  competitive  nomination  list.  show  tw  th.  ^Ifv'     T^e  record  will 

snow  that  the  cadets  who  entered  the 
Academy  by  competitive  nomination  do 


I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    the     ^x^^^t 
i^l^!:;!i\^e^^^_^.L^°-P-!-"'.be  made     better  in  this  Academy  than  do  those 


a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There   being  no  objection,   the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Headquarters, 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy, 

Colorado,  May  24,  1963. 
Hon.  Barry  M.  Goldwater, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 


Total   (as  of  April  7) 3,293 

Construction  cost: 

^Tol^T'^^** -- •I'^O-  986.  000 

USAFA... _ _   _      139   igg  Qg^ 

Interim  Site ,_  802.  916 

Facility  occupied:  August  29.  1958. 
O.    &    M.    Budget,    fiscal    year    1963- 

586.000. 

Area: 
U.SAFA 

Parish  memorial.. 
Parish    memorial 
later) 


Who  entered  by  principal  nomination. 

This   is   information   w^hich   my  col- 
leagues can   obtain   from   the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Academy.    I  assure  them 
that  such  information  would  be  of  great 
value  to  them  in  evaluating  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  their  own  States. 
It  is  a  comparison  of  the  cadets  from 
each  State  with  the  general  corps      Of 
DE..R    SENATOR    Goldwater:     During    the      ,^°"f^'^"i\s  ^^o^^ation  wiU  not  be  given 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  you  asked     ^°t«t«    T^'  ^^"v,  ''°'^^'  ^'°°^   ^"^^^e^ 
for  an  analysis  of  the  success  of  cadets  who     T'u  suggest,  however,  after  reading 

had  been  named  as  principal  candidates  com-  ^  record  made  by  Arizona  candidates, 
pared  to  cadets  who  won  appointment  In  a  ^^^^  ™y  Colleagues  in  the  Senate  might 
competitive  nomination  list.  The  attached  ^ant  to  get  this  list  from  the  Air  Force 
table  makes  several  such  comparisons.  Academy. 


(to    be    acquired 


$15.- 

Acrcs 

17.  762 

60 

40 


comparisons. 
In  the  current  freshmen,  sophomore  and 
Junior  classes  there  were  1.002  cadets  who 
won  appointments  by  competitive  congres- 
sional nominations,  while  555  received  ap- 
pointments as  a  result  of  nomination  as 
principals  or  numbered  alternates.  In  every 
respect  in  which  we  have  been  able  to  make 
comparisons,  the  competitive  appointees  as 


17, 862 


Total 

Family  quarters: 

Indigenous jg 

Appropriated 4Q 

Capehart IIIIIIIIIII  1.  200 


Total. 
Roads : 


1.264 


Miles  paved rj^ 

Miles  unpaved IIIIIIIIIII         14 


Total  miles 

Cadet  facilities: 

2-Man  dormitory  rooms 1 

Classrooms 4<. 

Science    labs 11"  1~" 

Lecture  halls 


8g 


320 

168 

46 

6 


It  IS  interesting  to  note  that  Arizona's 
cadets  have  done  better  than  the  aver- 
age, and  I  am  very  proud  of  this  fact.  It 
points  up  to  the  fact  that  Arizona's  edu- 
cational opportunities  are  well  above  the 
average. 

„  „>         V.  -  '-'- —         ^°  that  my  colleagues  mav  see  this  »«: 

o^=d^pTnc^p^a';dXratrarpX:ef      ?J^"^^^^  ^^'  ^^  T^'  '^  it'l  asl^ln! 
The  differences  In  percentages  inTe  at!       ?  ^^   ''^"^""^    '^^^    ^^^    Statement    be 
tached  table  are,  I  believe,  of  greater  prac-      P^^^°  ^^  ^^^s  point  in  the  Record. 
*'""'  "'      "  "  "  There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 

ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ArazoNA  Candidates  for  the  Am  Force 
Academy  Class  of  1966 
During  the  selection  cj-cle  for  the  Air  Force 
Ac.idemys  class  of  1966.  33  candidates  were 
nominated  by  Members  of  Congress  from 
your  State.  Of  these  33,  23  or  69  percent 
completed  all  selection  tests;  16  of  the  33  or 
48  percent  were  fully  qualified.     Two  of  the 


tlcal  significance  than  might  appear  at  first 
glance.  The  5-percent  difference  in  attrition 
rates  means  that  a  cadet  class  of  800  selected 
entirely  by  the  principal-alternate  svstem 
would  have  40  fewer  graduates  than  one  se- 
lected completely  by  the  competitive  system 
Or.  put  another  way.  the  attrition  rate 
among  competitive  appointees  has  been  one- 
fifth  smaller  than  the  attrition  rate  among 
principals  and  principal -alternates. 

When    It   comes   to   proportions   of   cadets 


recognized    by   my    office    for    excellence    In  •  .   -.- .^.     .^uux  wie 

both    academics    and    military    performance,  qualified   candidates   declined   appointments 
difference  between  the   two  groups  is  again  offered  them. 
V,  ,.„...                                                          R      °!^^  6  percent.    The  fact  is  that  the  propor-  In  the  following  table    quartile  scores  on 
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June  10 


compared   with  quartUe  scores  for  all   4,210 
congressional  candidates  completing  all  tests 


and  with  the  scores  of  the  751  new  cadets  of 
the  class  of  1966. 


Selection  meaaurns 

Group 

Bottom 
quartUe 

Middle 
quonlle 

Top 

quarllle 

CKBB 

AHiona  candidate's „  . 

612 
474 

547 

6«» 
64« 
628 
540 
503 
584 
534 
601 
574 

601 
535 
600 

n39 

611 
671 

«r 

624 
581 
544 

606 

653 

Mt 
648 
708 
6«U 
717 
64.^ 
fill 

B31 
585 

VerboL 

Average 

CongTPssiona!  c-andldate* . 

AFAmdct.'                ..                           

CEEB 

Arlmna  cardldatM 

MathemaOca 

dmgivssional  candhlatra.       .„.„ 

AveruKP .. 

AF.\  cad.U' ™~" 

.\riiona  candlilatcs 

Ai-adeniii' .. 

Selection 

('onpr<»<;slonrtI  candidates. 

ATerage 

AK.\  cadrt5 1. "I 

Selection „„.„. 

EmmlnaUon 

Arizona  iiindidates ....... ._.. 

Cuiign's.''i>i''.al  candidates.    . "I 

Averag* 

A  !•  .\  c«iU't.s 

627 

Additional  Information  on  all  candidates 
is  provided  In  attachment  2.  which  also  gives 
a  brief  description  of  the  nature  and  utility 
of  these  selection  measures,  and  explains  the 
quaxtlle  statistics.  The  middle  quartile  la 
usually  very  close  to  the  mean  or  average 
score. 

OONCaZSSIOMAL  CANUniATXS  rOB  THE   AIR   TORCK 
ACADKKT    Cl^SS    OF     1960 

The  Air  Force  Academy  has  entered  Its 
class  of  1966.  a  class  which  gives  promise  of 
of  being  the  best  thus  far  admitted.  That 
the  class  is  a  most  promising  one  is  not  rur- 
prlsing  since  It  was  selected  from  a  very  ca- 
pable group  of  candidates,  probably  the  best 
group  of  candidates  to  apply  for  admission 
to  the  Academy  since  It  began  operation  in 
1955.  Of  751  new  cadets.  719,  or  over  95  per- 
cent, had  received  congressional  nominations. 
The  credit  for  the  quality  of  the  candidates 
as  well  as  the  selected  cadets  must  go  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  nominated  them. 

This  year,  Members  of  Congress  nominated 
a  total  of  5.359  candidates.  24  fewer  than 
were  nominated  last  year.  However,  of  these 
6,359  Individuals,  2,314.  or  43  percent,  com- 
pleted all  tests  and  were  fully  qualified;  this 
was  a  definite  Improvement  over  the  2.103 
(39  percent)  who  were  fully  qualified  last 
year.  This  year.  1.896  other  candidates,  or  35 
percent,  took  all  selection  tests  but  failed  to 
qualify  on  one  or  more  measures;  last  year 
2,049  congressional  candidates  (38  percent) 
completed  all  tests  but  were  disqualified  on 
one  or  more.  This  year  21  percent  failed  to 
complete  all  the  required  selection  t^sts;  la<rt 
year  23  percent  failed  to  complete  these  tests. 

In  discussing  the  quality  of  candidates  we 
would  like  to  be  able  to  present  information 
on  all  candidates.  However,  the  absence  of 
some  test  scores  for  many  candidates  causes 
U3  to  limit  the  presentation  of  selection  data 
to  the  4,210  congressional  candidates  who 
completed  all  tests.  For  comparison  pur- 
poses, similar  score  data  are  presented  on 
the  751  new  cadets  of  the  class  of  1966.  Al- 
though many  different  tests  and  measures 
are  used  In  cadet  selection,  the  data  are  lim- 
ited to  four  average  scores  which  include 
most  of  the  aptitude  and  achievement  Infor- 
mation the  various  tests  provide. 

The  following  paragraphs  give  quartile 
scores  of  cadets  and  candidates  on  each  of 
the  four  average  scores.  Each  of  these  aver- 
ages has  a  possible  range  from  200  to  800. 
These  quartlles  are  scores  which  divide  the 
groups  Into  quarters,  three-fourths  have 
scores  above  the  bottom  quartile  and  one- 
fourth  fall  below  It,  while  half  are  above  and 
half  below  the  middle  quartile.  Similarly, 
one-fourth  are  above  the  top  quartile  and 
three-fourths  are  below  it. 

CEEB  rerbaZ  average 
This  score  Is  the  average  of  the  nominee's 
scores  on  two  tests,  the  college  entrance 
examination  board's  verbal  aptitude  and 
English  composition  tests  The  average  thus 
combines  measures  of  aptitude  and  achieve- 
ment, and   predicts  fairly   well  achievement 


at  the  Air  Force  Academy  In  humanities  and 
social  sciences. 


Bottmn 
quartile 

MM.ile 
quartile 

Top 
quartile 

Tandldates 

474 
647 

535 

600 

$04 

(-'adoU 

648 

CEEB  mathematics  average 
This  score  is  also  the  average  of  the  nom- 
inee's scores  on  two  college  entrance  exam- 
ination board  tests,  quantitative  aptitude 
and  mathematics  achievement.  It  combines 
both  aptitude  and  achievement  measures 
and  predicts  achievement  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy   In   basic   and  applied   sciences. 


Bottom 
quartile 

Middle 
quartile 

Top 
quartile 

Candidates 

548 
628 

611 
071 

669 

Cadets 

717 

Academic  selecticrn  average 
This  score  Is  an  average  of  all  four  college 
entrance  examination  board  tests,  plus  score 
based  on  the  nominee's  prior  academic 
achievement — that  is,  his  academic  standing 
In  his  high  school  graduating  class.  The  av- 
erage thus  Includes  not  only  aptitude  and 
achievement  but  also  gives  us  some  Idea  as 
to  the  nominee's  motivation  to  do  well  In 
previous  academic  situations.  It  predicts 
most  course  grades  fairly  well  and  Is  a  good 
predictor  of  overall  grade  point  average. 


Bottom 

quartile 

Middle 
quartile 

Top 
quartile 

Candidates 

503 
584 

660 
624 

611 

Cadet 

65ti 

Selection  examination  average 
This  is  a  weighted  average  of  academic 
aptitude,  physical  proficiency,  and  high 
school  leadership  activity.  It  is  an  overall 
evaluation  of  cadet  potential,  and  has  a 
possible  range   from   200   to  800. 


Bottom 
quartile 

Middle 
quartile 

Top 
quartile 

CandMates 

.V)l 
574 

644 

606 

58.'5 

Cadets 

er: 

Looking  at  all  four  averages,  one  can  see 
that  over  three-fourths  of  our  new  cla-ss 
came  from  the  upper  half  of  the  candidate 
population. 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Another  Inter- 
esting table  I  obtained  Is  that  showing 
the  attrition  of  congres-slonal  nominees 
by  States.    I  have  a  list  of  all  50  States. 


giving  the  percentage  lost  by  attrition 
from  the  classes  of  1959  through  1966  as 
of  May  1,  1963. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  list 
be  placed  In  the  Record.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  study  It.  I  believe  there  is  a 
direct  relationship  between  motivation 
and  the  education  obtained  In  the  cadets 
own  State  and  the  rate  of  attrition  at 
Uie  Academy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Attrition  of  congressional  Jiominces  by  Stat^ 

(Classes  of  1959  through  1966.  as  of  Mav  1 

1963)  "    ' 

I  Percent 

lost 

7 

- - 13 

— 13 

14 

. 15 

Washington "~  iq 

Ohio """  20 

Massachusetts 21 

Indiana 22 

New  H.-impshire 33 

Oklahoma 22 

California 2s 

North  I>akota '_'_  23 

Pennsylvania 2$ 


State 
Utah 

Iowa 

New  Mexico 
Delaware 

Arizona 


New  York. 


- 24 

Virginia 24 

Minnesota 25 

Florida 26 

Kansas 26 

Michigan 26 

Wyoming 26 

Colorado 27 

Te.xas 27 

Wisconsin 27 

Arkansas jg 

Illinois 28 

Louisiana 28 

Nebraska 28 

New  Jersey 28 

North  Carolina as 

Hawaii 29 

Kentucky 29 

Missouri-. 29 

Rhode  Island 30 

West  Virginia 31 

Georgia 32 

South  Carolina 32 

Alaska 33 

Connecticut 33 

South  Dakota 33 

Tennessee 33 

Oregon 34 

Montana 35 

V»-rmont 35 

M<c  viand 86 

N«»VRda 38 

Ml.s6f«8lppl 39 

Alabnma 40 

Miilnp- 42 

Idahc 43 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
character  and  motivation  play  a  large 
part  in  the  success  of  a  cadet  at  any  of 
the  academies.  Tliis  is  a  factor  that  is 
being  studied  more  and  more  by  each 
of  tlie  Academies  in  the  .selection  of 
cadets.  For  example,  in  the  current  ca- 
det classes  in  the  Academy,  we  find  that 
18  percent  of  tliem  had  been  cla.ss  presi- 
dents of  their  high  schools.  Eleven  per- 
cent had  been  class  vice  presidents. 
Twenty-one  percent  had  been  Boys 
State  delegates.  Thirty-six  percent  had 
received    outstanding    student    awards. 
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There  is  a  list  that  continues  with  this 
type  of  accomplishment. 

Eighty-five  percent  had  been  in  the 
top  quarter  of  their  high  school  ^adu- 
ating  class.  Zero  percent  had  been  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  the  class. 

These  figures  show  that  we  are  select- 
ing better  and  better  cadets  for  the 
academies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table  of  the  class  of  1966  character  and 
accomplishments  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Class  or  1966 

CHARACTER  AtTD   ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Participation  in  high  school  extracurricular 
activities 

Percent 

Class  president ig 

Class   vice   president n 

Boys    state    delegate 21 

Outstanding   student   award 36 

Citizenship  award '_'_'_  is 

Student  government  president 16 

Yearbook  or  newspaper,  editor  or  busi- 
ness   manager iq 

Yearbook  or  newspaper  assistant  editor.  24 

Band    or    orchestra 17 

Debate    team 12 

Dramatic    productions 37 

Chorus  or  glee  club. ^_  20 

Athletic  Letter  Aviards: 

Football ^ 

Basketball IIIIII  28 

Baseball IIIIIII  17 

Track "  27 

Rank  in  high  school  graduating  class 
Top  quarter,  85  3  percent;   second  quarter 
13  2     percent;      third     quarter,     1.5   percent- 
fourth  quarter,  0  percent. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  also  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  a  table  showing 
the  comparisons,  mean  score  service 
academy  classes  of  1959-62.  on  college 
entrance  examination  board  tests  and 
graduate  record  examination  area  tests 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There   being   no   objection,   the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
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Comparisons,  etc. — Continued 

CLASSES    OP    1961 


CEEB  tests: 

Verb.  Apt 

English  Comp... 

Quant.  Apt 

Inter.  Math 

Coiii|)osile 

ORK  area  testa: 

Natural  sciences. 

Social  sciences... 

Humanities 

Coni|>oslte 


559 

543 

559 
627 
640 

2,369 

609 
540. 
510- 
1,659 

543 

631 

619 

2,352 

635 
662 
553 

1.750 

604 

503 

4»1 

1,598 

table  showing  cadet  appointment,  attri- 
tion, and  graduation  data. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Cadet  appointment,  attrition  and 
graduation  data 

GRADUATES 


CLASSES    OF    1963 


CEEB  tests: 

Verb   Apt 

English  Comp... 
Quant.  Apt 

Inter.  .Math 

Composite 

OKE  area  tests: 
Natural  sciences. 

Social  sciences 

Humiuiitles 

Com[x)site , 


563 

552 

586 

552 

560 

580 

633 

632 

647 

616 

632 

652 

2.364 

2.376 

2,465 

592 

575 

561 

S80 

553 

54;^ 

515 

488 

485 

1,696 

1.616 

1,588 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  made  a  part  of  my  re- 
point  in   the   Record   a 


marks   at   this 


Class 

of 

1959 

Class 

of 

1960 

Class 

of 

1961 

Cla«is 

of 

1962 

Appointed  Initl.Uly 

306 

0 

300 
17 

300 

8 

453 
12 

Ariniittcd  as  turnbacks 

Class  total 

306 

207 

68 

317 

227 

72 

314 

217 
69 

465 
298 

Ora(luate<i 

Percent 

Assignments  of  graduates: 
Pilot  training 

Navigation  training... 
Technical  school  training.. 
Gradual*  training  (A  FIT). 

Metlical  school  training 

Directed  duty.. 

186 
3 
5 
6 
0 
4 
1 
1 
1 

188 

1 
0 
4 
0 

8 
1 

181 
16 
7 
9 
0 
0 

(1) 
4 

253 
i 
14 
17 
1 
2 
2 

Rho(le.s  scholars  .. 

Other  services. 

Not  commissioned 

1 

1           „  , 

Total  graduates 

207 

227         01 T    1 

298 

"'1 

CURKENT  CLASSES 

Class  of   1963 

Class   of   19G4 

Class  of   1966 

Class  of  1966 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Appointed  Initially 

A'lmitted  as  tumback.s '..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

748 
7 

772 

28 

802 
21 

756 
14 

Class  total 

Resipnallons: 

.Motivation 

766 

100.0 

11.5 
4.4 

3.0 

800 

100.0 

823 

100.0 

760 

100.0 

87 
33 
23 

113 
32 
12 

14.1 
4.0 
1.6 

55 
21 

8 

6.7 
2.6 
1.0 

30 
22 

7 

Honor 

3  9 

Other 

2.9 

.9 

lotal  resignations 

143 

18.9 

157         19. 6 

84 

10.2 

59 

7.7 

DL-nil-;.sals: 

Pliysicals 

22 

3 

56 

2.9 

.4 

7.4 

10 

3 

85 

1.2 
.4 

10.6 

13 

3 

62 

1.6 

.4 

6.3 

12 
15 
29 

Conduct  and  aptitude.                

1.6 

Academics 

1.9 

3.8 

I  otai  dismissals 

Tiirnbiwks *' 

81 
27 

10.7 
3.6 

98 
19 

12.2 
2.4 

68 
14 

8.3 
1.7 

6« 
6 

7.8 

.6 

1  otal  attrition 

251 

504  1 

3.T2 

274 

34.2 

166 

20.2 

120 

15.6 

1  resent  strengtli. 

Total :           

66.8  1 

526 

6S.8 

<>67         79.8  1        649  1 

84.4 

i,iyao 

Comparvwns,    mean    score    service  acadcmv 

classes    of    1959  62.    on    college  entrance 

riamination     board     tests     and  graduate 
record  examination — i4rea   tests 

CLASSES  OF  IBS 9 


U8AFA 

US  MA 

U8NA 

CEEB  t<>st«: 
Verb.  Apt 

660 
642 
619 
621 
2,332 

619 

696 

524 

1.738 

English  Comp 

Quant.  Apt... 

Inter.  Math 

Composite 

ORK  area  testa: 

.Natural  sdenoes 

tiociul  sciences 

Humanities ] 

674 

649 

466 

1,588 

t  omposlto 

. 

CLASSES  OF  1980 


CEEB  tests: 

Verb.  Apt.. 

EnglUh  Comp... 

Quant   Apt... 

Inter.  .Math 

Composite. . . 
ORE  area  tests 

Natural  sciences. 

Social  sciences... 

Humanities , 

Composite 


564 

552 

.     fA\ 

626 

642 

2,371 

594 

660 

496 

1.639 

553 

646 

646 

2,407 

603 

584 

603 

1,000 

4W8 

460 

1,523 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     Mr.  President,  a 
table  of  great  interest  is  that  of  aca- 
demic curricula  of  the  service  academies 
in     semester    hours.      The    Air    Force 
Academy   is   proud   of   what   are  called 
master's  programs.    In  the  master's  pro- 
grams the  boy  is  allowed  to  take,  if  he 
so  desires  164  units  of  classroom  work 
in  4  years.     This  entitles  him  to  a  mas- 
ters    degree.      But.    unfortunately,   one 
academy  has  not  agreed  to  this  enrich- 
ment course.    So  we  in  the  Congress  will 
not  be  able  to  enact  legislation  which 
will  enable  the  academies  to  give  master's 
degrees.    Purdue  and  Georgetown  Uni- 
versities are  schools  to  which  cadets  can 
go  after  graduation  and,  after  7  months, 
get  their  master's  degi-ees.    The  experi- 
ment is  very  interesting.    I  feel  that  it 
will  upgrade  colleges  all  over  the  United 
States,  because  if  a  boy  as  busy  as  a 
cadet  in  the  Air  Force  Academy  can  take 
this  many  units  in  4  years.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  expecting  too  much  for  others  to 
follow  suit.    This  is  something  we  are  all 
interested  in. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
the  academic  curricula  of  the  three  serv- 


ice Academies,  together  with  an  explana- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy's 
masters'  programs  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Academic  curricula  of  the  service  academies 
|In  semester  hours) 


U8MA 

USNA 

U.siAFA 

Basic  sciences 

46 
54 
36 
23 
5 

39  Ji 

44  Ji 

12^ 
0 

35 
33 

m 

Applied  sciences 

Humanities 

i^ocial  sciences 

Eloctives 

Total 

164 

123H 

143« 

[In  semester  hours) 


USMA 


A  cadeni  ic  program 

Mllifar}-  training  pro- 
gram   

Athletic  program 


Total. 


164 
16 


187 


USNA 


123  Ji 

1^ 


100 


U8AFA 


143)^ 


1864 
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Prescribed  acade-mic  curric-ulum 
in  semester  hours 
4th  class; 

MrttiiematlcB i3l_ 


June  10 


Chemistry 51 

Human  physiology a>4 

English ...3  5.^ 

History gi^ 

Geography 4 


Total 38- 


3d  class: 

Mathematics 51' 

Physics — ...iirirrii  s^ 

History g,^ 

Foreign  language 9 

Behavioral  sciences 31/ 

Political  science IIIIIII  6Vi 

Economics 3 

Mechanical   drawing a 


Total. 


38  >, 


ri 


2d  class: 

Behavioral  sciences 3 

Mechanics g 

Electrical    engineering 514 

Thermodynamics 51 

Economics 31' 

English. I-V- ".V"2«4  or  3  ^ 

Philosophy. _._ 3  „  J,/ 

Law 5^? 

Lab.   option j 


Total 35, 


1st  class: 

Astronautics 51 

Aeronautics '."..'.  5  if 

Electronics '.'.'..'.  3 

Mod.  physics 21.1 

Polltleal  science __.  gi* 

^°g^i8i^-- :::  ss 

Optional    courses 51 


Total. 


33 


Grand  total HSU 

USAJ-A    MASTEX'S    PKOCKAMS 

Two  master'8-level  programs  are  In  opera- 
tion—in  astronautics,  and  In  International 
affairs.  Both  are  extensions  of  the  Acad- 
emy's enrichment  program  and  were  devel- 
oped to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  un- 
usually able  cadets  and  those  who  have  prior 
college.  Cadets  pursuing  the  master's  pro- 
gram must  have  completed  the  143 '-j  semes- 
ter-hours prescribed  for  graduation  with  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree,  and  an  under- 
graduate major.  Engineering  sciences  is  the 
required  undergraduate  major  for  the  mas- 
ter's program  In  astronautics:  for  the  pro- 
gram In  international  affairs  It  is  the  under- 
graduate major  with  the  same  name. 

The    purpose    of    the    International    affairs 
masters   Ls    to   develop   cadet   understanding 
of  International  relations  and  foreign  poli- 
cies In  the  modem  world.    It  is  a  background 
for  military  command  and  staff  responsibil- 
ities   In    operations.    Intelligence,    planning 
and      programing,      foreign      representation 
politico-military  affairs,  and  Joint  and  com- 
bined  acUvltles.      The    master's   program   In 
astronautics  will  contribute  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  future  astronauts  ( for  whom  the  time 
saved  by  being  able  to  get  a  master's  degree 
during  their  4  years  at  the  Academy  will  be 
an   Important  factor)    and   will  help  prepare 
officers  qualined    In   the   sciences  to  admin- 
ister the  Air  Force's  vast  research   program. 
Both    of    the    Academy's    master's    programs 
have  been  endorsed  by  the  Academic  Advisory 
Committee    of    eminent    professors    from    a 
number  of  the  Nation's  leading  universities. 
Although  these  programs  are  in  operation, 
master's    degrees    cannot    be    granted    until 
there  Is  a  change  In  the  legislation  govern- 
ing the  Academy      The  Air  Force  has  sought 
the  necessary  change  but  has  not  achieved  it 


to  date.     Inhibiting  factors  are  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  other  service  academies  (although 
only     permissive     leglslaUon     is     being     re- 
quested)   and  the  attitude  of  the  American 
Council  on  EducaUon.  which  opposes  degree 
granting  by  Federal  agencies      There  Is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  opposition  of  the 
,      ACE   was   based   on  a  belief   that  the   acad- 
emies were  not  fully  accredited  and  on  the 
misapplication     to     the     service     academies 
which  are  recognized  academic  institutions! 
of  a  policy  designed  to  prevent  Government 
agencies  from  entering  the  academic  field  at 
the  graduate  level  only.     The  academies  are 
fully  accredited  and  have  the  desired  under- 
graduate base;  It  Is  therefore  hoped  that  ths 
council  may  modify  its  position.    Similarly  It 
is   hoped    that    the   other   service   academle.s, 
which  at  first  opposed  the  enrichment  pro- 
gram but  later  adopted  many  of  Its  features, 
may  undergo  a  like  change  In  their  attitude 
t-iward  USAFAs  request  for  master's  degree 
authority.      These    developments,    It    is    be- 
lieved, might  Induce  the  Department  of  De- 
fense   to    approve    the    Academv's    effort    to 
broaden  the  educational  opportunity  It  offers. 
In    the    meantime,    under    cooperative    ar- 
rangements  between   the  Academy  and   two 
civilian    universlUes— Purdue    and    George- 
town— selected  cadets  may  earn  master's  de- 
grees from  these  universities  within  7  months 
after    their    graduation    from    the    Academy. 
Under    these    arrangements,    14    cadets    will 
pursue    graduate    work    In    astronautics    at 
Purdue,  and  15  cadets  will  complete  graduate 
programs      In      IntemaUonal      relations      at 
Georgetown   University.      Cadets   selected    to 
participate  In  the  cooperative  programs  will 
have  completed,  on  their  graduation  from  the 
Academy,  the  requirements  of  the  prescribed 
curriculum,     a     prerequisite     undergraduate 
major,  and   the  equivalent  of  one-half  year 
of    graduate-level    course    work.      For    these 
cadets,  Purdue  and  Georgetown  are  waiving 
their    normal    1-year    residence    requirement 
for  a  master's  degree.    Since  these  cadets  will 
be  able  to  earn  accredited  master  of  science 
degrees  within  7  months  after  their  gradu- 
aUon,    headquarters.    USAF,    has    permitted 
their  entry  Into  flying  training  to  be  delayed 
until  their  graduate  work  Is  completed  (ap- 
proximately February  1964)  .    The  cooperative 
programs  will  result  in  a  great  saving  of  time 
and  money  for  the  Air  Force;  a  similar  pro- 
gram in  management  is  being  studied. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  An  Important 
part  of  the  Military  AcacJemy's  curricula 
is  military  training  While  one  might 
not  think  of  the  Air  Force  as  being  in- 
terested in  basic  military  training,  I 
watched  them  "get  the  works"  out  there. 
They  come  out  well  trained  soldiers  as 
well  as  airmen. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  some 
understanding  of  the  subject.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  showing 
the  military  training  program  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 


Military  training  propram—ConUnued 
2d  class  year:  Semester-hou 
Field  study  of  oversea  areas  (sum- 
mer)   21- 

Duty     with     AJ'.     imlt^d'Lty      '^ 

(summer) ,,, 

Instructor    training 1'' 


1963 


rs 


Jng-  

Command    training 

Employment  of  aerospace  power. 


1 

1^ 


ToUl. 


1st  class  year: 
Duty  with  underclass  (summer).     8 

Command    training j 

Aerospace   systems "     i 

Navigational    IndoctrinaUon    (od- 
tlonal) . 


'/i 


Military  training  program 
4th  class  year:  Semester-hourtt 

Basic  cadet  training  (rummer) 7 14 

Command    training 1^ 

National  security  and  the  Armed 
Forces j  j/ 


Total. 


»% 


3d  class  year: 

Field  study  of   the   Armed   Forces 

(summer) 4 

Command    training ^ 

Contemporary   world   forces '     % 


Total. 


5^ 


Total 5 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Contributing  to 
the  phenomenal  record  being  made  by 
the  Air  Force  Academy  in  education  is 
the  rather  Interesting  fact  that  21  per- 
cent of  the  faculty  have  Ph.  D.  degrees 

When  we  look  at  the  list,  we  find  that 
2  in  that  Academy  have  bachelor  de- 
grees; 86  in  the  Military  Academy  have' 
while  there  are  180  In  the  Naval 
Academy, 

As  for  master's  degrees.  276  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  have  them;  243 
in  the  Military  Academy;  and  149  in  the 
Naval  Academy. 

When  we  come  to  Ph.  Ds.  there  are  72 
In  the  Air  Force  Academy;  15  In  the 
MUitary  Academy;  and  53  In  the  Naval 
Academy. 

These  facts  speak  very  well  for  the 
motivation  of  those  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  teaching  the  young  men 
who  comprise  the  cadet  detachment  at 
the  Academy. 

Many  things  have  been  done  at  the 
Academy   which    are   a   httle   different 
from  the  historic  experience  of  the  other 
academies.    We  have  known  of  the  haz- 
ing and  the  plight  of  the  fourth-class- 
men, who  go  through  a  rather  strenuous 
period  of  hazing  at  the  other  academies 
The  Air  Force  Academy  started  it,  but 
It  was  felt  that  hazing  detracted  from 
the  Academy,  rather  than  helped  It.    So 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  modify  the 
fourth-class  system  over  the  past  several 
years.     The  Board  of  Visitors  thinks  so 
highly  of  it  that  we  want  the  effort  to 
be  continued.    For  example,  cadets  had 
to   sit   at   the  edge  of   their  chains  at 
mealtime.    If  an  upper  classman  wanted 
a  glass  of  water,  he  threw  the  glass,  and 
the  foui  th-classman  would  have  to  catch 
it.    They  would  have  to  give  detailed  ex- 
planations of  the  meaning  of  leather  or 
time.    Work  was  substituted  for  the  beat. 
The  beat  was  carried  on  while  the  lower 
classman  marched  around  a  quadrangle. 
Now  he  has  to  go  to  work  and  work  off 
his   demerits     This    system    recognizes 
the  dignity  of  the  cadets,  and  it  has  paid 
off.     They  go  home  for  Christmas  and 
are    given    privileges.    They    are    given 
privileges  In  the   fourth  class  that  are 
above  the  privileges  given  to  cadets  in 
the  other  academies.     The  dropout  in 
the   fourth   class   is   17   percent,   which 
speaks  very  highly  for  the  morale  of  the 
cadets  there 

This  morale  and  motivation.  I  believe. 
Is  best  reflected  in  the  activity  of  the 
cadets  and  religious  exercises. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
notes  on  the  Catholic  religious  activities 
at  the  Academy  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Recoid. 

There  bemg  no  objection  the  notes 
weie  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Catholic  Religious  Activities 

Despite  the  fact  that  Sunday  chapel  at- 
tendance is  mandatory  for  members  of  the 
fourth,  third,  and  second  classes,  It  is  In 
the  area  of  voluntary  participation  in  reli- 
gious activities  that  the  Catholic  chapel 
prcjgram  shows  its  strength. 

All  the  following  religious  activities  are 
on  a  strictly  voluntary  basis: 

i.  Daily  mass:  Of  the  640  Catholic  cadets 
attending  the  Air  Force  Academy,  about  150 
cadets  attend  dally  mass;  and  during  the 
Advent  and  Lent  this  number  increases  to 
well  over  200  cadets.  Attendance  at  dally 
mass  Involves  an  extra  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  cadets  because  they  must  be  physically 
present  at  mass  before  tlie  early  morning 
breakfast  assembly, 

2.  Holy  communion:  During  the  academic 
year,  holy  communion  is  distributed  to  1.200 
cadets  weekly,  which  by  ratio  compares  most 
favorably  with  any  college  or  university  in 
America. 

3.  Novena  service:  Tlie  weekly  novena 
service  which  is  conducted  after  supper  on 
Monday  evenings  on  voluntary  time  Is  well 
attended  tiiroughout  the  entire  year,  between 
50  and  100  cadeU  In  attendance. 

4.  Religious  retreaU:  By  cadet  regulation 
each  Ciulet  may  attend  a  weekend  retreat, 
from  after  class  on  Friday  until  supper  on 
Sunday  evening.  Tlie  Catholic  cadets  at- 
tend retreats  conducted  at  the  Sacred  Heart 
Retreat  House.  1  hour's  drive  from  the 
Academy.  At  their  own  expense,  and  giving 
tlielr  own  time,  about  one-tiiird  of  the 
Catholic  cadets  attend  these  retreats  every 
year. 

6.  Catholic  choir:  Under  the  able  direction 
of  Mr.  Edward  Ladouceur.  the  Catholic  choir 
of  a  hundred  voices,  has  made  frequent  ap- 
pearances on  TV  and  radio.  They  have  been 
requested  frequently  to  sing  at  local  churches 
and  cathedrals,  and  have  twice  most  success- 
fully appeared  at  St.  Patricks  Cathedral  In 
New  York.  Catholic  and  Protestant  choirs 
are  permitted  one  away-from-the-area  trip 
per  year. 

6.  Guest  speakers  and  lectures:  So  as  not 
to  cut  Into  academic  time,  cadets  are  per- 
mitted to  sign  up  for  early  supper  on  speci- 
fied days,  to  attend  lectures  after  supper  by 
guest  speakers.  These  have  been  enthusias- 
tically attended  in  numbers  ranging  from  75 
to  200  cadets  each  lecture.  During  the  past 
year  the  following  have  addressed  the  Cdth- 
olic  cadets:  Rev.  John  A.  O'Brien,  author 
and  lecturer,  Notre  D.^me  University;  Chap- 
lain, Brig.  Gen.  Edwin  R.  Chess,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Chaplains,  U.S.  Air  Force;  Rev. 
Charles  Forsyth,  O.S  B..  Newman  chaplain. 
Colorado  University;  Rev.  Charles  F.  Taylor. 
Newman  chaplain.  Wyoming  University;  Rev. 
Henry  G.  Guyot.  professor  of  scripture.  St. 
Thomas  Seminary.  Denver;  Rev.  Paul  OCon- 
nor.  S.J.,  Alaskan  missionary;  Rev.  'Vincent  S 
Delavy.  CSC,  Pakistan  missionary;  and 
others. 

7.  Cana  conferences:  Each  year  a  series  of 
talks  are  given  to  the  Catholic  cadets  con- 
templating marriage  after  graduation.  These 
talks  emphasize  the  problems  and  respon- 
sibilities of  marriage,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  permanency  of  marriage.  The  cadets 
eagerly  attend  these  conferences  where  open 
discussion  is  encouraged,  and  are  most  recep- 
tive to  the  suggestions  and  advice  from  the 
expert  marriage  counselors  Invited  to  speak 

In  an  overall  evaluation  of  the  response  of 
the  cadeU  to  the  entire  religious  program, 
I  would  say  It  is  most  encouraging.  Tlie 
cadets  are  InquUitive  about  religious  matters 


and  want  the  answers.  They  ask  Intelligent 
questions,  and  expect  intelligent  explana- 
tions. It  Is  an  inspiration  and  a  challenge 
to  work  with  and  for  the  cadets,  and  a  most 
rewarding  experience. 

Chaplain.  Col   Stephen  J.  O'Connor, 

Catholic     Cadet     Chaplain.     Command 

Chaplain,  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  The  Protestant 
record  is  excellent.  Their  discussion 
groups,  for  example,  are  limited  to  60 
cadets  per  week.  Three  hundred  and 
eighty-five  from  the  class  of  1966  have 
signed  up.  Sunday  school  teachers: 
They  needed  29.  One  hundred  and 
twenty -seven  have  signed  up  from  the 
class  of  1966. 

Ushers  and  acolytes:  20  were  needed. 
One  hundred  and  fifteen  signed  up  from 
the  class  of  1966. 

Choir:  They  needed  40.  and  277  have 
signed  up  from  the  class  of  1966. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  list 
of  Pi'otestant  religious  activities  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

C.\DET  Participation  in  the  Religious  Pro- 
gram at  the  U,S.  Air  Force  Academy 
protestant 
Discussion    groups:    Limited    to    60   cadets 
per  week;  38&  from  class  of  1966  have  signed 
up. 

Retreats:  3  chapel  sponsored.  6  church 
sponsckred  last  year;  over  400  cadets  signed 
up. 

Sunday  school  teachers:  29  needed;  127 
signed  up  from  class  of  1966. 

Ushers  and  acolytes:  20  needed;  115 
signed  up  from  class  of  1966. 

Choir:  40  needed;  277  signed  up  from  class 
of  1966. 

Protestant  flight  includes  50  different  de- 
nominational groups. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  As  I  said  at  the 
outset,  this  is  not  a  formal  report  on  the 
Air  Force  Academy.  It  is  merely  the 
report  of  one  member  of  the  group  of 
observers  from  the  Senate  while  attend- 
ing with  the  Board  of  Visitors.  The  two 
other  Members  from  the  Senate  were 
prevented  from  visiting  the  Academy  be- 
cause of  the  activities  of  the  Senate  at 
that  particular  time.  I  wished  to  make 
this  report  so  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  might  have  a  better  idea  of  what 
is  going  on  in  Colorado  Springs.  In  due 
course  of  time,  the  formal  report  will  be 
made  available. 

Mr.  HLTMPHREY,  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  the  report  he  is 
giving  to  the  Senate  today,  and,  more 
significantly,  for  the  attention  he  has 
given  to  the  Air  Force  Academy.  I  con- 
sider It  a  privilege  to  be  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
Academy  with  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  given  a  moving 
and  important  report  to  us,  with  regard 
to  the  achievements  of  the  Academy — 
those  who  teach  at  the  Academy,  and 
those  who  are  members  of  the  student 
body,  the  cadets.  I  look  forward  to  vis- 
iting that  fine  institution,  wliich  I  con- 
sider to  be  one  of  the  truly  outstanding 


educational  institutions  of  our  country, 
as  well  as  being  exceedingly  vital  to  our 
national  security.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I 
know  that  he  was  extremely  busy  at  the 
time  of  the  visit,  and  I  know  from  dis- 
cussions that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota had  planned  to  be  in  Colorado 
Springs.  However,  in  the  capacity  in 
which  he  serves  the  Senate  so  well,  it  is 
not  always  possible  for  him  to  leave 
when  he  desires.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  visit  the  Academy  at  the  first 
opportunity.  It  is  a  wonderful  institu- 
tion, and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  richly 
rewarded  by  a  visit  to  it. 


CARE  FOR  CHILDREN  OF  MIGRANT 
AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  522) 
to  amend  the  act  establishing  a  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  so  as  to  assist  States  in 
providing  for  day-care  services  for  chil- 
dren of  migrant  agricultural  workers. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR  GRAIN- 
ED TO  CERTAIN  STAFF  ASSIST- 
ANTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  migratory 
labor  bills  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  unlimited  number  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare be  permitted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  request  for 
unanimous  consent  Is  for  an  unlimited 
number,  I  have  no  objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUn\'^   SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider 
the  nomination  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  nomination  will  be  stated. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  William  H.  Orrlck.  Jr.,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


June  10 


CARE  FOR  CHILDREN  OF  MIGRANT 
AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  522)  to  amend  the  act 
establishing  a  Children's  Bureau  so  as  to 
assist  States  in  providing  for  day-care 
services  for  children  of  miBrant  agricul- 
tural workers 

Mr.  OOLDWATER  Mr  President, 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  has  Introduced  a  bill  to  repeal 
section  14ib»  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  In  commenting  on  the 
measure,  he  notes  that  it  is  coauthored 
by  Senators  Hubcphrey.  Morse,  Mc- 
NAMAR.A.  Engle,  and  Cl.ark  The  Sena- 
tor has  made  several  presentations  in 
support  of  this  repeal  measure.  In 
some  of  the  material  which  he  has  in- 
serted in  the  Record  there  are  state- 
ments that  must  be  challenged  and  fac- 
tual inaccuracies  that  must  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

First,  however.  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment on  my  colleague's  attack  upon 
right-to-work  laws,  which  now  are  in 
force  in  20  States.  He  questions  the 
wisdom  of  the  people  of  these  20  States 
for  having  adopted  these  laws  safeguard- 
ing the  freedom  of  American  citizen.s  at 
the  places  where  they  work. 

The  right-to-work  law  gives  the  work- 
er freedom  to  join  the  union  or  not  join 
the  union  at  his  place  of  work — without 
affecting  his  job  and  livelihood,  without 
affecting  his  right  to  work  at  his  job. 
In  other  words,  it  outlaws  compulsory 
unionism.  It  does  not,  of  course,  re- 
strict voluntary  unionism.  It  preserves 
the  right  of  collective  bargaining  for 
those  who  wish  to  have  a  union  do  this 
for  them. 

Mr  President,  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  says  the  general  public  in  the  20 
States  which  have  had  the  right-to- 
work  laws  in  force  for  years,  some  of 
them  for  nearly  20  years — that  the 
people  of  these  States  have  not  made  a 
careful  enough  analysis  of  these  laws. 
So  he  proposes  that  the  privilege  of  such 
analysis  be  withdrawn  from  the  popula- 
tion of  these  20  States  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  that  they  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  make  their  own  laws  safe- 
guarding a  vital  exercise  of  individual 
freedom.  The  repeal  measure  would  ac- 
complish this  withdrawal  of  permission 
to  legislate. 

This  would  be  an  affront  to  the  citi- 
zens of  20  States,  and  a  political  shack- 
ling of  the  citizenry  of  the  other  30 
States.  As  the  Senator  well  knows,  my 
State  of  Arizona  is  one  of  the  20  so-called 
right-to-work  States.  Our  people  en- 
acted a  right-to-work  amendment  to  the 
State  constitution  safeguarding  individ- 
ual liberty  back  in  1946.  actually  prior  to 


the  Taft-Hartley  Act.     We  have  had  a 
chance  to  see  how  the  law  works  for  the 
benefit  of  all.     Two  years  after  its  enact- 
ment, the  very  same  forces  who  are  to- 
day trying  to  establish  the  rule  of  com- 
pulsory unionism,  sought  to  repeal  our 
Arizona     nght-to-work      law.     Arizona 
people  gave  it  a  much  bigger  vote,  both 
in  numbers  and  percentage,  than  it  had 
gotten  2  years  previously.     Then  again 
in  1952,  the  compulsory  unionism  forces 
sought   once   more   to   repeal    the    law. 
This  time,  the  people  of  Arizona  gave  it 
still  a   bigger   vote  of  confidence.     The 
point  is  that  in  nearly  20  years  of  experi- 
ence  with   the   law.   the  support   for  It 
among  the  people  of  Arizona  has  become 
stronger    and    more    widespread.     It    is 

overwhelmingly  favored  by  our  people 

after   nearly   20   years   of   service   safe- 
guarding   individual    freedom— Arizona 
vote:    1946.  yes,   61,875—55   percent    no 
49.557:   1948.  yes.  86.866—59  percent   no' 
60  295:    1952.  yes.  115.389—63  2  percent 
no,  67.036. 

Gov.  Paul  Fannin,  in  a  radio  interview 
recently,  was  asked  to  state  the  impor- 
tance of  Arizona's  right-to-work  law. 
He  replied,  and  I  quote  from  the  radio 
program  transcript: 

The  rlght-to-work  law  protects  everybody 
involved  in  the  free  enterprise  system — the 
worker,  management,  responsible  unlonl.sm. 
and  the  public  This  Is  what  makes  It  a 
critical  factor.  By  removing  the  monopoly 
power  which  compulsory  unionism  puts  Into 
the  hands  of  union  officials,  the  law  protects 
both  management  and  the  public  from  Irre- 
sponsible abuses  of  union  power.  The  rlght- 
to-work  law  states  a  very  simple  principle 
of  freedom  (Ckivernor  Pannln  continued). 
It  guarantees  that  workers  can  have  the  free 
choice  of  Joining  the  union  or  not  Joining. 
Thus  the  worker  Is  able  to  guide  his  personal 
destiny  in  the  finest  tradition  of  Individual 
liberty 


Mr  President.  I  might  add  that  during 
the  years  Arizona  has  had  the  right-to- 
work  law.  our  State  has  progressed  eco- 
nomically. In  fact,  by  all  but  two  of 
the  yardsticks  of  economic  progress, 
Arizona  is  the  Nation's  leader  in  eco- 
nomic growth. 

I  wish  at  this  point  to  make  note  of 
the  fact  that  I  have  statements  from  24 
past  and  present  Governors  of  right-to- 
work  States  endorsing  the  law  that  their 
States  have  had  from  20  years  to  a  few- 
weeks — Wyoming's  new  right-to-work 
law-  became  effective  on  May  18.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord, this  list  of  24  quotations  of  24  right- 
to-work  State  Governors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Governors  for  Right  To  Work  Endorse- 
ments BY  THE  Chief  Executtves  or  States 
J  Lindsay  Almond,  Governor  of  Virginia 
1958  62  -The  rlght-to-work  law  has  served 
a  very  wholesome  purpose  in  Virginia.  Re- 
lations between  management  and  labor  are 
on  a  very  high  plane.* 

Ross  R  Barnett.  Governor  of  Mississippi. 
1960-64:  -The  people  of  Ml.sslfslppI  are 
strongly  In  favor  of  the  rlght-to-work  law. 
as  evidenced  by  their  vote  In  1960  to  put 
the  rlght-to-work  law  in  our  State  constl- 
tiitlon  " 

Henry  Bellmon.  Governor-elect  of  Okla- 
homa 1963-67  'I  believe  a  rlght-to-work  law 
18  Important  In  stimulating  Industry  and 
new    Jobs    In    Oklahoma.      Adjoining    State* 


have  such  legislation  and  this  gives  them  a 
competlUve  advanUige  over  Oklahoma  in 
attracting  new  industries." 

Parrls   Bryant,   Governor   of  Florida    1961- 
6o       I  am  pleased   to  note   •    •   •   that  Pior 
Idas    population    growth,    its   Industrial    de" 
velopment,  Its  personal   Income,  and  lu   lob 
opp<jrtunltle8    have    been    expanding    faster 
than  those  of  any  other  State  In  the  Nation 
and  this  has  occurred  while  the  State  rlKht 
to-work  law  was  In  effect. "• 

Frank  Clement.  Governor-elect  of  Tennes 
see  1953-55,  195&-59,  and  1963-67:  "The  Ten- 
nessee open  shop,  rlght-to-work  law  has 
been  productive  of  harmony  and  Its  repeal  Is 
not  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  people  of 
Tennessee." 

George  D.  Clyde.  Governor  of  Utah  1967-ei 
and  1961-65:  "I  feel  Utah's  rlght-to-work 
law  has  been  advantageous  to  all  workers 
We  have  had  only  a  limited  number  of  labor 
disputes  since  the  law  was  enacted  In  1955  • 
John  A  Connally.  Governor  of  Texas  1963- 
65:  "The  rlght-to-work  plank  should  be  in 
the  platform  because  a  majority  of  the  Demo- 
crats of  Tex.as  want  It  To  have  omitted  it 
from  the  platform  would  have  l)een  dis- 
honorable" 

Price  Daniel,  Governor  of  Texas  1957-59 
1959-61.  and  1961-63:  "The  Texas  rIght-to-' 
work  law  has  been  Important  to  the  Indus- 
trial development  of  this  State  and  I  feel  it 
Is  fair  to  both  management  and  labor  The 
State  Democratic  platform  calls  for  preserva- 
tion of  our  law." 

John  E  Davis.  Governor  of  North  Dakota 
1957-59,  1959^61:  "Our  rlght-to-work  law  U 
guaranteeing  the  constitutional  rights  of  all 
employees  In  North  Dakota  This  law  does 
not  prevent  labor  from  organizing  when  they 
desire  voluntarily  to  do  so.  It  does  prevent 
labor  unions  from  forcing  employees  to  Join 
a  union  against  their  will.  The  State  has 
developed  Industrially  and  expanded  Its  Job 
opportunities  and  wage  rates  since  the  rlght- 
to-work  law  has  l>een  In  effect." 

Buford  Ellington,  Governor  of  Tennessee 
195^-63:  -"As  I  see  It,  we  have  had  pretty 
good  labor-management  relations  in  this 
State  We  have  gained  new  industries  be- 
cause of  our  rlght-to-work  law  Industry 
knows  that  both  management  and  labor  will 
get  fair  play" 

Norman  A  Erbe.  Governor  of  Iowa  1961-63: 
•The  Iowa  rlght-to-work  law  has  been  the 
topic  of  dl.scusslon  for  many  years,  during 
which  the  Interest  has  varied  I  have  ex- 
pressed publicly  that  to  date  the  people  of 
Iowa  have  shown  no  Indication  that  they 
think  the  rlght-to-work  law  should  be 
changed  " 

Paul  Fannin.  Governor  of  Arizona  1959- 
61.  1961-63,  and  1963-65:  "The  official  figures 
show  that  In  1958  the  AFL-CIO  unions  had 
40,000  members  In  our  State,  and  In  1960 
they  had  80.000  members  That's  doubling 
the  membership  in  3  years— under  our 
rlght-to-work  law  " 

Arrhle  Gubbrud  Governor  of  South  Da- 
kota 1961-^3  and  1963-67:  "Union  propagan- 
dists frequently  raise  the  deceptive  cry  that 
rlght-to-work  laws  have  as  their  purpose  the 
destruction  of  unions.  Nothing  could  be 
more  misleading  Statistics  establish  that 
in  the  rlght-to-work  States,  since  the  enact- 
ment of  their  laws,  union  membership  has 
Increased,  wages  have  Increased,  and  the 
general  economy  of  the  State  has  improved 
at  a  higher  rate  of  acceleration  than  in  s^jme 
of  the  surroimdlng  non-rlght-to-work  sister 
Sti\tes." 

Harold  W  Handley,  Governor  of  Indiana 
1957  1961:  The  rlght-to-work  law  has  the 
approval  of  thousands  of  union  members 
who  maint.iln  that  it  makes  the  union  lead- 
ers more  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the 
membership  and  is  a  weapon  by  which  cor- 
ruption and  racketeering  can  be  curbed  by 
the  mejnbers  themselves  •  •  •  It  simply  re- 
affirms and  strengthens  the  traditional  posi- 
tion   of    that   pioneer    In    unionism.    Samuel 
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Gompers.  that  to  be  effective,  union  member- 
ship must  be  voluntary  " 

A.  S.  Harrison,  Jr.,  Governor  of  Virginia 
1963-1966:  "The  principle  underlying  rlght- 
to-work  laws  Is  now  recognized  Ln  Virginia 
as  fundamental.  The  preservation  of  the 
rlght-to-work  law  was  an  Important  part  of 
my  program  In  the  campaign  for  Governor 
In  1961.  The  election  results  were  Indicative 
of  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  Virginians 
for  this  legislation." 

Ernest  P  Holllngs,  Governor  of  South 
Carolina  1959-1963:  "We  have  proven  the 
worth  and  value  of  this  law.  The  record 
shows  It  has  been  successful.  South  Caro- 
lina intends  to  maintain  this  legislation  with 
confidence  It  Is  a  fundamental  portion  of 
our  progress.  We  recognize  anad  respect  It 
as  such." 

Luther  Hodges.  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 1967-61:  "I  am  convinced  that  North 
Carolina's  rlght-to-work  law  has  attracted 
business  and  stabilized  employment.  I  favor 
the  rl;;ht-to-work  laws." 

Frank  Morrison.  Governor  of  Nebraska, 
1961-63,  1963-65:  "Right  to  work  Is  In  our 
State  constitution,  and  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, It's  there  to  stay.  This  provision  Is 
basic  to  our  Nebraska  philosophy." 

Gordon  Persons,  Governor  of  Alabama, 
1951-55:  "In  my  opinion,  all  of  our  labor 
unions  will  be  far  stronger  and  the  members 
In  them  will  have  a  far  greater  Interest  and 
respect  in  the  organizations  If  membership 
can  be  shown  to  be  desirable  and  they  are 
not  forced  to  Join." 

Terry  Sanford,  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 1961-65:  "TTie  Republicans  charge  •  •  • 
that  I  have  pledged  to  repeal  the  rlght-to- 
work  law.  This  is  absolutely  false.  I  have 
pledged  once  a  week,  and  sometimes  40  times 
a  week,  throughout  the  campaign  to  keep  this 
law  on  the  books." 

Grant  Saw-yer,  Governor  of  Nevada  1959-63 
and  1963  67:  "Nevada  has  a  right-to-work 
law  that  works  very  well." 

8.  Ernest  Vandlver,  Governor  of  Georgia 
1959-63:  "We  like  the  rlght-to-work  law  In 
Georgia  because  It  Insures  freedom  to  both 
labor  and  management,  and  this  freedom  of 
choice  Is  a  basic  principle  upon  which  our 
country  was  founded." 

Edward  F.  Am.  Governor  of  Kansas.  1951- 
53.  1953-56:  "I  would  talk  long  and  loud 
about  the  rl-rht  of  labor  to  organize,  but  I 
think,  too.  that  the  right  to  work  is  equally 
fundamental,  and  Is  based  upon  the  concept 
of  the  Constitution,  Just  the  same  as  Is  the 
right  to  worship  in  a  church  of  one's  choice— 
and  Just  the  same  as  the  many  other  rights 
guaranteed  by  our  Constitution." 

Ben  T  Laney,  Governor  of  Arkansas,  1945- 
47  and  1947  49:  'Personal  freedom  and  lib- 
erty Is  the  priceless  pearl  sought  by  all  men 
everywhere.  During  the  4  years  I  served  as 
Governor  of  Arkansas,  our  State  development 
agencies  working  with  statewide  and  local 
groups  of  clvlc-mlndcd  citizens,  secured  new 
Industries  creating  40.000  new  Jobs  and  ad- 
vancing the  economic  welfare  of  all  citizens 
A  major  factor  In  the  preservation  of  free- 
dom, and  In  the  development  of  our  new 
Industrial  program  In  Arkansas,  was  our 
Arkansas  rlght-to-work  law.  Under  It  both 
Industry  and  labor,  as  well  as  the  citizenry 
as  a  whole,  have  benefited" 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
recent  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  the  area  of  compulsory  union- 
ism, the  Allen  case.  The  Court  found 
that  the  freedom  of  American  citizens 
is  being  violated  in  so-called  union  shop 
contracts.  These  are  the  contracts  for 
compulsory  union  membership  which  the 
distinguished  Senators  who  are  sponsor- 
ing the  bill  to  repeal  14(b)  wish,  in  effect 
to  force  upon  the  people  of  the  20  States 
which  have  outlawed  them.     These  are 
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the  contracts  that  are  now  permitted  in 
the  other  30  States  that  do  not  yet  have 
right-to-work  laws.  These  are  the  con- 
tracts which,  every  day  for  millions  of 
Americans,  violate  the  vital  political 
freedom  upon  which  the  American  Re- 
public was  built.  Backing  me  up  in  this 
statement  is  the  judgment  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  Union  shop  contracts 
permit  unions  to  force  American  citizens 
to  contribute  their  money  to  political  ac- 
tivities which  they  oppose — or  be  fired 
from  their  jobs. 

In  spotlighting  the  injustice  and  the 
illegality  of  such  political  bondage,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  gone  halfway  toward 
abolishing  compulsory  unionism  which, 
in  one  of  its  less  perceptive  moments, 
Congress  permitted  in  those  States  which 
have  not  erected  barriers  against  such 
coercion.  The  Supreme  Court's  recogni- 
tion of  this  chink  in  the  armor  of  free- 
dom can  become  a  truly  historic  mile- 
stone if  we,  in  Congress  today,  will  but  go 
the  other  half  mile. 

My  bill  (S.  87)  woul^^make  amends  foe 
our  myopia  of  a  few  years  ago.  It  would, 
as  a  national  policy  and  in  harmony  with 
the  whole  constitutional  structure,  es- 
tablish freedom  of  choice  at  the  places 
where  people  work  for  their  livelihood, 
but  at  the  same  time  would  recognize  the 
right  of  the  States  to  retain  their  legisla- 
tive prerogative. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  defines 
the  right-to-work  issue  in  two  parts. 
Part  1  is  the  question,  he  says,  of  whether 
government  should  be  permitted  to  inter- 
fere with  agreements  between  employer 
and  employees. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  primary  func- 
tion of  government  to  protect  individual 
liberty.     Many   years   ago   government 
found  that  the  "yellow  dog"  contract  was 
interfering  with  the  individual  liberty  of 
American  working  people.    Congress  out- 
lawed the  "yellow  dog'  contract. 
What  was  the  "yellow  dog"  contract? 
It  was  a  contract  between  the  em- 
ployer and  employee.    It  prohibited  an 
employee  from  joining  a  union— under 
penalty  of  being  fired.    Let  me  repeat 
that  under  the  "yellow  dog"  contract  a 
worker  would   be   fired   if   he   joined   a 
union.     Therefore  he  was  forced  not  to 
join  a  union— if  he  wanted  to  keep  his 
job.     I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  as  unalterably  opposed  to  such 
an  arrangement  as  I  am.     Congress  was 
opposed    to    it.     The    Congress    of    the 
United  States  outlawed  it.    Thus  a  work- 
er s   liberty   to  join  a  union  was  safe- 
guarded.    This  was  government  inter- 
ference in  the  area  of  contracts  between 
employer  and  employee. 

Let  us  make  it  clear  once  and  for  all  • 
Section  H^b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
which  the  Senator  and  his  five  colleagues 
wish  to  repeal,  merely  permits  State  gov- 
ernments to  further  safeguard  the  very 
liberty  that  Congress  safeguarded  in  part 
when  It  outlawed  the  "yellow  dog"  con- 
tract. The  other  half  of  the  liberty  I  am 
talking  about  is  the  liberty  not  to  join  a 
union.  If  Government  protects  a  work- 
er's right  to  join— which  is  a  fundamen- 
tal function  of  government— then  it  must 
also  protect  a  worker's  right  not  to  join 
This  is  the  essence  of  the  debate  on 
the  is.sue  of  voluntary-  versus  compulsory 


union  membership.  It  is  the  essence  of 
any  debate  that  may  arise  in  Congress  on 
this  issue.  This  is  government  interfer- 
ence on  the  side  of  individual  liberty;  It 
is  government's  primary  function;  and 
no  other  agency  in  our  society  can  fulfill 
this  function. 

Another  way  to  approach  this  aspect 
of  the  issue  is  to  pose  the  question 
whether  State  governments  should  have 
the  right  to  interfere  when  an  individ- 
ual's political  freedom,  and  freedom  of 
association,  and  freedom  to  work  are 
endangered,  or  violated.  This,  I  submit 
again,  is  at  once  the  primary  and  the 
paramount  purpose  of  government.— to 
protect  individual  freedom,  and  to  inter- 
fere with  anything  that  seeks  to  violate 
it. 

The   agreements   which    the   Senator 
proposes  to  move  beyond  the  power  of  In- 
tervention by  Government  are  compul- 
sory unionism  agreements,  the  so-called 
union  shop  and  other  forms  of  such  co- 
ercion.   What  do  these  agreements  do? 
One   thing    they^  do,    as    the    Supwme 
Court  noted,  is  to  violate  the  political 
freedom  of  individual  Americans.     The 
Supreme    Court    says    that    no    union 
should  have  the  right  to  exact  money 
from    an    individual    by    coercion    and 
spend  it  on  political  activities  objection- 
able to  the  individual.    The  union  shop 
confers  this  license  upon  unions,  and  un- 
fortunately, the  Supreme   Court    while 
condemning  it,  has  failed  to  provide  a 
readily  accessible  escape  for  the  millions 
of  workers  held  captive  in  this  bondage 
The  union  shop  also  forces  upon  citizens 
actual  membership  in  an  organization  to 
w'hich  they  may  not  wish  to  belong  the 
alternative  is  to  be  fired  from  the  job. 

The  escape  from  such  bondage  is  pro- 
vided in  right-to-work  laws. 

In  part  2  of  the  Senator's  discussion  of 
the  issue,  he  seems  to  imply  an  uncer- 
tain personal  support  for  the  premise  set 
forth  in  part  1.  He  propounds  the  idea 
that  umons  are  different  from  other  non- 
governmental organizations.  He  says 
the  proposition  that  a  person  should  be 
free  to  withdraw  from  any  voluntary  as- 
sociation is  generally  true.  But  not  so 
with  union  membership.  He  holds  up 
the  free  rider  argument  as  his  straw 
man.  He  says  those  who  are  not  mem- 
bers benefit  from  the  union  activities 
and  should  be  forced  to  pay. 

There  is  only  one  answer  to  this  •  Any 
man  who  considers  that  he  benefits  from 
the  union's  activities  certainly  ought  to 
pay.    Those  who  do  not  think  so  should 
not  be  forced  to  pay.    They  are  not  free 
riders.      They    are    captive    passengers 
They  are  captives  of  a  device  called  ex- 
clusive representation.     William  Green 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  in  1935.  when  the  present  labor 
law  was  being  fonnulated  in  Congress 
threw  all  of  the  power  of  big  unionism' 
into  the  fight  for  the  license  of  so-called 
exclusive  representation.    This  provision 
makes  it  mandatory  that  union  bargain- 
ing units  represent  nonunion  workers  as 
well  as  union  members  in  the  work  unit. 
This  created   the  misnamed  free  rider 
who  is,  in  fact,  the  captive  passenger. 

Some  of  the  top  people  in  the  New 
Deal   fought   to   preserve   the   right  of 
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bargaining  for  the  minority  and  the  in- 
dividual, but  they  were  overwhelmed  by 
the  power  of  Mr.  Green  and  other  union 
officials.  On  February  1.  1934.  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  on  collective  bargaining 
was  issued  by  the  White  House  and  on 
February  4,  the  bargaining  section  was 
interpreted  officially  in  a  press  release- 
No  3125.     The  release  said: 

2.  This  selection  of  majority  representa- 
tives (In  an  election  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Board)  does  not  restrict  or 
qualify  in  any  way  the  right  of  minority 
groups  of  employees  or  of  Individual  em- 
ployees to  deal  with  their  employer 

3  Section  7(ai  afBrms  the  right  of  the 
employees  to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
tively through  representatives  of  their  own 
choosing:  and  such  concerted  actlvtUes  can 
be  lawfully  carried  on  by  either  majority  or 
minority  groups  organizing  and  selecting 
such  representatives  in  such  manner  as  they 
see  tit.  Also.  In  afflrming  this  right  of  col- 
lective action,  the  law  lays  no  limitation 
upon  Individual  action— Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  on  Senate  bill  1958.  74th 
Congress.    1st  session,  part  I.  pages   117-121. 
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every    worker   would   have   to   contribute   to 
the    National    Democratic    Party      Do    they 
not  have  "every  right  to  do  so"?     And  if  not 
why   not?     Does   the  Senator  not   believe   In 
pure  majority  rule? 

The  editorial  continues: 

In  the  Senator's  book,  all  "fundamental 
rights"  belong  to  the  51  percent;  the  other 
49  have  none.  He  calls  this  democracy  We 
offer  him  another  word  for  it:   tyranny 
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Mr.  William  Green  took  note  of  this 
interpretation  in  his  te.stimony  at  hear- 
ings on  the  proposed  Wagner  Labor  Re- 
lations  Act.      On   March    14     1935     Mr 
Green  testified: 

We  have  protested  against  this  interpreta- 
tion •  •  •  and  we  hold  It  is  contradictory 
of  the  Executive  order. 

He  went  on  to  throw  the  full  weight 
of  his  organization  against  the  granting 
of  individual  and  minority  freedom— for 
reserving  to  the  majority  all  bargaining 
prerogatives— exclusive  representation. 

The  sponsors  of  the  repeal  measure 
talk  about  freedom  to  contract  and  ma- 
jority rule.  On  these  points  I  should 
like  to  read  a  short  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Richmond  News  Leader 
and  then  was  picked  up  and  published 
in  other  newspapers  around  the  Nation 
The  editorial  says: 

Senator  Clahi  Engle.  of  California,  issued 
a  statement  last  week,  calling  for  repeal  of 
the  section  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  that  per- 
mits   States    to    adopt    rlght-to-work    laws. 

The  editorial  then  quotes  the  Senator 
as  follows: 

"If.  through  a  voluntary  and  free  choice  ' 
said  the  Senator,  "the  workers  in  a  shop  vote 
to  set  up  a  union  shop,  they  have  every  right 
to  do  so.  To  deny  them  this  choice  Is  to 
deny  them  their  fundamental  right  to 
organize." 

That  Is  the  end  of  the  quotation  attrib- 
uted to  Senator  Engle.  The  editorial 
continues: 

What  a  lovely  thought  Let  us  extend  It 
It  a  little. 

Senator  Encle's  shop  consists  of  100 
workers.  Ptfty-one  of  them  vote  for  a  union 
shop,  the  other  49  dont  want  to  belong  to 
a  union.  The  Senator  says  the  49  must  go. 
They  may  have  worked  at  the  shop  2C  years 
Never  mind      Out. 

SuppKDse  the  51  voted  voluntarily  and  by 
free  choice  that  no  Negroes  could  work  at 
the  place.  Obviously,  to  deny  them  this 
choice  would  be  to  deny  them  their  funda- 
mental right  to  organize.  Does  the  Senator 
not   agree? 

This  is  a  question,  understand,  posed 
by  the  newspaper.  The  editorial  con- 
tinues: 

Or  suppose  that  the  51  mUltant  unloneers 
voted    that   as   a   condition   of   employment. 


Mr.  President,  that  is  the  end  of  the 
editorial.  I  feel  that  it  makes  the  point 
on  majority  rule  very  well.  One  of  the 
keystones  of  our  American  system  is  the 
protection  it  Kives  to  minority  and  indi- 
vidual rights,  while  at  the  same  time 
operating  throutrh  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  piintcd  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom    the    Richmond     (Va  )     News    Leader. 

Apr.   29.   1963) 

Thx  Pure  Democrat 

Senator  Cladi  Engle.  of  California,  issued 
a  statement  last  week  calling  for  repeal  of 
the  section  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  that  per- 
mits   States    to    adopt    right-to-work    laws 

The     statement     was     nothing     new Mr 

Engle  is  one  of  labor's  little   darlings— but 
we  were  fetched  by  the  way  he  put  It. 

"If.  through  a  voluntary  and  free  choice  '" 
said  the  Senator,  "the  workers  in  a  shop  vote 
to  set  up  a  union  shop,  they  have  every 
right  to  do  so.  To  deny  them  this  choice 
IS  to  deny  them  their  fundamental  right  to 
organize." 

What  a  lovely  thought.  Let  us  extend  It 
a  little. 

Senator  Engle's  shop  consists  of  100  work- 
ers.     Plfty-one    of    them    vote    for    a    union 
shop:    the  other  49  don't  want  to  belong  to 
a  union.     The  Senator  says  the  49  must  go 
They  may  have  worked  at  the  shop  20  years 
Never  mind.     Out 

Suppose  the  51  voted  voluntarily  and  by 
free  choice  that  no  Negroes  could  work  at 
the  place.  Obviously,  to  deny  them  this 
choice  would  be  to  deny  them  their  funda- 
mental right  to  organize.  Does  the  Senator 
not  agree? 

Or  suppose  the  51  militant  unloneers  voted 
that  as  a  condition  of  employment  every 
worker  would  have  to  contribute  to  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Party.  Do  they  not  have 
every  right  to  do  so?  And  if  not.  why  nof 
Does  the  Senator  not  believe  in  pure  majority 
rule?  ■"        ■' 

In  the  Senator's  book,  all  the  fundamental 
rights  belong  to  the  51  percent;  the  other 
49  have  none.  He  calls  this  democracy  We 
offer  him    another  word   for   It:    tyranny 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     Mr  President,  in 
California  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Reuther  and 
Mr.  Hayes  of  the  auto  and  machinists 
unions  attempted  to  impose  compulsory 
unioni.sm    upon    all    aerospace    workers. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  workers  had  not 
joined  the  union,  although  the  UAW  and 
lAM  had  been  the  collective  bargaining 
agents  for  20  years.     They  sincerely  be- 
lieved that  the  union  activities  did  not 
benefit  them.     They  resisted  an  agency 
shop  fee  because  they  did  not  wish  to 
contribute  to  the  unions  political   and 
other  activities.     The  union  prevailed  at 
Douglas  Aircraft  Co  .  and  several  thou- 
sand workers  were  forced  to  contribute  in 
order  to  hold  their  jobs.     Some  of  the 
workers    refused    to    contribute      They 
were  fired.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous  consent   to  have   printed   at   this 


point  in  the  Record  a  newspaper  article 
published  in  the  January  14.  1963    edl 
tion  of  the  Santa  Monica  Evening  Out" 
look,  on  the  firing  of  one  of  these  work 
ers.  a  Mr.  George  Seeley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articlP 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

I  From   the  Evening  Outlook.  Jan.   14.  1953] 

Twenty-Seven-Year  Man  at  Douglas  Pihei, 

IN  Agency  Dispute— JAM  Ordkr  Defied  bt 

Worker  ' 

(By  Walter  L    Scratch) 
Friday  afternoon,  tool  and  dlemaker  John 
Seeley  walked  across  Ocean  Park  Boulevard 
and  looked  back  at  the  plant  where  he  hw 
worked  for  the  past  27  years 

Seeley  Is  one  of   the  Douglas  Aircraft  Co 
employees  who  have  been  fired  because  thev 
won  t  agree  to  pay  service  fees  to  the  Inter 
national  Association  of  Machinists  (lAMi  in 
order  to  hold  their  Jobs. 

He  is  one  of  hundreds  of  Douglas  employees 
Who  argued  that  the  agency  shop  contract 
between  D<mglas  and  the  lAM  is  wrong  be 
cause  it  forces  a  worker  to  Join  or  pay  fees  to 
a  union  against  his  wishes  They  believe  In 
voluntary  unionism,  but  only  25  or  50  of 
them  stood  by  their  guns  and  accepted  final 
pay  checks  Friday  afternoon.  The  rest 
agreed  to  pay  "under  protest"  to  the  union. 

MOST     CANT     AFTORO     INTECRTrT 

"Most  people."  commented  Seeley  "can't 
afford  the  luxury  of  Integrity" 

As  we  sat  on  a  parking  lot  guard  rail  and 
talked,  a  claxon  horn  sounded  In  the  Douglas 
plant  across  the  street. 

Thafs  the  coffee  break."  chuckled  Seeley 
"Now  we  can  relax  for  10  minutes." 

Two  days  ago.  when  Seeley  was  notified  he 
either  had  to  pay  $5  a  month  to  the  lAM  or 
be  fired,  he  went  to  call  on  Donald  W  Doug- 
las Jr  ,  president  of  the  company 

•He  wasn't  In,  "  said  Seeley,  "so  I  gave  my 
25-year  pin  to  his  secretary.  Mr.  Douglas 
called  me  later  and  asked  to  see  me  He 
wanted  to  make  sure  I  understood  the  com- 
pany's position  and  my  rights  under  the 
agency  shop  contract.  1  assured  him  I  did 
He  asked  me  about  turning  back  my  25-yeiir 
service  pin.  I  told  him  I  didn't  want  the  pin 
any  longer  because  I  couldn't  wear  It  with 
pride.  Then  he  asked  me  to  see  Mr  Counts 
before  I  made  my  final  decision."" 

J  Curtis  Counts  Is  director  of  employee 
relations  for  Douglas. 

"Mr.  Counts  tried  to  convince  me  that 
Douglas  had  made  a  good  contract  for  me 
because  I  can  work  there  without  Joining 
the  union.  I  told  him  a  good  many  of  the 
employees  think  the  company  sold  us  down 
the  river  to  the  union."  said  Seeley 

He  said  Counts  got  out  a  copy  of  the 
agency  shop  contract  and  pointed  out  tJiat 
lAM  members  now  are  free  to  withdraw  from 
the  union  at  any  time.  They  can  elect  to 
pay  the  agency  fee  instead  of  belonging  to 
the  union  and  paying  union  dues  of  the 
same  amount.  Counts  pointed  out.  Previ- 
ously lAM  members  had  to  maintain  their 
memberships. 

"I  was  not  Impressed."  said  Seeley  "The 
union  can  also  fire  you  any  time  you  dis- 
agree with  the  union  bosses.  They  will  get 
their  money  anyway,  because  you  have  to 
pay  service  fees  In  order   to  keep  working." 
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EXPERT    TOOL.    DIEMAKEH 

During  his  27  years  at  the  Douglas  plant 
in  Santa  Monica,  Seeley  has  done  every  phase 
of  a  tool  and  dlemaker's  work.  He  finished 
his  career  In  department  635.  where  highly 
skilled  tool  and  die  men  build  special 
machinery. 

"My  superior  gave  me  the  highest  rating 
In  the  plant."  said  Seeley.  pulling  hiB  final 
paycheck  and  dismissal  notice  out  of  his 
coat    pocket.     Across    the    notice    w:is    typed 


"Failure  To  Pay  Agency  Fee,"  under  "Reason 
for  Dismissal." 

"Everyone  was  fair  to  me."  said  Seeley. 
"I  feel  no  resentment  against  anybody — not 
even  the  union.  Everybody  wanted  to  make 
sure  I  understood  my  rights.  My  foreman. 
George  Dobbs.  looked  real  sad  when  he  told 
me  I  had  to  go  out  at  1  o'clock  Friday.  I 
explained  to  everybody  It  was  Just  a  matter 
of  principle  with  me." 

OLD    UNION     MAN     HIMSELF 

Seeley  went  on  to  explain  that  he  Is  an  old 
union  man  himself.  Years  ago  he  helped 
to  organize  a  union  at  the  Douglas  plant. 
It  was  called  the  Aircraft  Workers  Union. 
During  World  War  II.  he  was  a  member  of  a 
CIO  union  at  Douglas,  serving  It  as  an  as- 
sistant shop  steward  for  a  time. 

These  were  voluntary  unions.  Employees 
were  free  to  Join  or  not  Join.  Seeley  believes 
In  that  type  of  unionism.  He  contends 
union  officials  serve  the  members  well  when 
the  members  don't  have  to  belong  to  the 
union  In  order  to  hold  their  Jobs. 

"I  went  to  union  meetings  for  years," 
said  Seeley.  "at  which  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  membership  showed  up.  At  Douglas 
a  handful  of  union  members  had  been  dictat- 
ing the  affairs  of  1.000  workers.  " 

WOMEN    IN    TEARS 

Seeley  and  George  Seay.  president  of 
Douglas  Employes  Rlght-to-Work  Committee, 
which  fought  the  agency  shop  contract  and 
still  is  challenging  its  legality  In  a  court 
action,  said  they  saw  several  women  em- 
ployes In  tears  In  the  Douglas  plant  when 
they  took  their  final  paychecks. 

They  said  they  had  failed  In  an  effort  to 
learn  how  many  took  their  dismissals  In- 
stead of  sacrificing  their  principles  They 
said,  however,  the  total  was  between  25  and 
50.  Hundreds  of  others  who  bitterly  resent 
the  contract  could  not  afford  to  quit  they 
said.  One  of  these  is  Seay  himself,  who  on 
Friday  paid  up  his  agency  shop  fees  under 
protest  and  continued  his  battle  against  the 
contract. 

He  constantly  seeks  new  members  for  the 
rlght-to-work  committee. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.     Mr.  President    I 
wish  to  read  into  the  Record  a  part  of 
the  article,   which  was  written   by  the 
newspaper's   labor   reporter.   Walter   L 
Scratch.    It  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Friday  afternoon,  tool  and  dlemaker  John 
Seeley  walked  across  Ocean  Park  Boulevard 
and  looked  back  at  the  plant  where  he  has 
worked  for  the  past  27  vears. 

Seeley  is  one  of  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Co 
employees  who  have  been  fired  because  they 
won  t  agree  to  pay  service  fees  to  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  (lAM) 
In  order  to  hold  their  Jobs.  He  Is  one  of  hun- 
dreds of  Douglas  employees  who  argue  that 
the  agency  shop  contract  between  Douglas 
and  the  lAM  Is  wrong  because  It  forces  a 
worker  to  Join  or  pay  fees  to  a  union  against 
his  wishes.  They  believe  in  voluntary  union- 
ism, but  only  25  or  50  of  them  stood  "by  their 
guns  and  accepted  final  paychecks  Frldav 
afternoon.  The  rest  agreed  to  pay  under 
protest  to  the  union. 

Seeley  and  George  Seay.  president  of 
Douglas  employees  right-to-work  commit- 
tee^ which  fought  the  agency  shop  contract 
said  they  saw  several  women  employees  In 
tears  In  the  Douglas  plant  when  they  took 
their  final  paychecks. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  story  of  the 
loss  of  a  man's  livelihood,  along  with 
that  of  49  others.  Some  union  officials 
might  say.  "Well,  let  them  get  a  job 
elsewhere."  But  in  standing  up  for 
what  they  believed  to  be  their  rights 
these  men  and  women  have  become  con- 
troversial. I  am  told  that  this  makes  it 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  them 


to  secure  work  elsewhere  in  the  trade  in 
which  they  have  spent  their  working  life- 
time. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  loss  of  freedom. 
I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  this  is  the 
only  real  Issue  involved  in  the  debate 
over  voluntary  versus  compulsory  union- 
ism. 

There  is  close  at  hand  an  even  more 
dramatic  illustration  of  the  value  of 
right-to-work  laws.  I  refer  to  the  story 
of  Casey  Delatte.  a  porter  on  the  Reading 
Railway.  He  lives  in  Philadelphia.  I 
have  the  story  here,  as  it  appeared  in 
the  May  12  issue  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  entire  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the  Philadelphia   (Pa.)    Simday  Bul- 
letin, May  12,  1963] 
BftOiHERHOOD  Enforces         Rule — Caset 

Delatte:  A  Railroader  Facing  Loss  of  Job 

Over  $8  Bill  for  Dues 

(By  Douglas  H.  Bedell) 

Casey  Delatte,  62,  is  a  man  In  the  grip  of 
a  rule. 

Delatte  Is  a  porter  for  the  Reading  Rail- 
road and  a  former  freight  tallyman.  He 
looks  after  the  East  Falls,  Wlssahlckon  and 
Spring  Mill  stations. 

He's  been  working  on  the  Reading  for  38 
years.     His  record  is  unblemished. 

On  February  1  he  owed  $8  In  dues  to  his 
union,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  AFL-CIO.  Because  of  his 
failure  to  pay  the  dues  on  time,  the  brother- 
hood says,  he  must  be  fired  from  his  Job. 

Unless  an  arbitrator  waives  the  rule  in 
Delatte's  case — and  the  case  has  some  com- 
plications—he  Will  be  dropped  from  the 
Reading's  payroll  sometime  this  summer 

Three    years   short   of   retirement   age    he 
would  lose  about  $30  of  the  $150  a  month 
pension  he  and  his  wife.  Martha,  expect  td 
receive.     His  current  takehome  pay  of  $128  17 
every  2  weeks  would  be  stopped. 

The  rule  in  question  Is  article  6,  section  1 
of  the  statutes  of  the  clerks"  brotherhood 

It  reads,  "A  member  who  falls  to  pay  his 
dues  within  the  time  limit*  specified  In  this 
article  Is  automatically  suspended  at  12 
o  clock  midnight  of  the  last  day  of  the  second 
month  for  which  he  owes  dues  and  no  notice 
of  suspension  Is  required." 

nrl^^  "".V^  T^  adopted  by  the  brotherhood's 
convention  In  1959.  It  Is  intended  to  encour! 
age  members  to  pay  their  dues  on  time 

Before  It  was  adopted,  brotherhood  offi- 
cials explain,  some  members  let  their  dues 
lapse  and  confused  their  lodges"  books 

In  I960,  Delatte's  lodge  notified  Its  mem- 

with  article  6  and  that: 

"In  the  event  of  such  suspension,  we  are 
informed,  the  provisions  of  the  union-shop 
Xh'"'!.''.'  ^'''  ""^  toUov,'o6   and  fully  com^ 

suspended   member's  seniority  and  emnlov- 
ment   •    •    •  shall  be  terminated.        ^  ^ 
Although  it  seems  some  leniency  has  been 
shown    in    the   past,   after   January    l     1961 
these  rules  will  be  strictly  enforced  " ' 

Last  February  1.  the  books  of  lodge  1771 
showed  that  Casey  Delatte  owed  $8  his  $4  a 
month  dues  for  December  and  January  The 
rule  took  hold. 


he  had  a  chance  of  being  reinstated.  Now 
there  is  no  reinstatement  and  I  don't  aeree 
with  It. 

"I  had  to  do  what  I  saw  fit  according  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  on  the  books." 

Swan  asked  that  Delatte  be  cited  for  violat- 
ing the  brotherhood's  union-shop  agreement 
with  the  Reading. 

Under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  the  only  of- 
fense for  which  a  union  can  ask  that  a  mem- 
ber be  fired  is  nonpayment  of  dues. 

On  March  12.  following  a  hearing  the  pre- 
ceding day.  Earl  T.  Hunter,  superintendent 
of  the  Reading's  Philadelphia  division,  ruled 
that  Delate  had  failed  to  pay  his  dues  on 
time. 

The  ruling  was  upheld  by  Harrison  F. 
Wyatt.  the  railroad's  director  of  personnel. 
Delatte's  keys  and  annual  pass  were  to  be 
taken  from  him  on  April  24. 


HE    WAS    SUSPENDED 

He  was  suspended  by  the  lodge's  secretary- 
treasurer.  Willie  G.  Council,  and  reported  to 
Judson  Swan,  the  brotherhood's  general 
chairman  for  the  Reading  Co. 

''I  got  no  pleasure  out  of  it."  Council  said 
last  week.    "Before  If  a  man  was  suspended. 


STILL    ON    ACTIVE    STATUS 

His  decision  to  fight  the  ruling,  however, 
has  kept  him  on  active  status  until  an  arbi- 
trator decides  the  case  this  summer. 

At  his  hearing.  Delatte  testified  he  thought 
his  dues  had  been  paid. 

He  said  he  had  given  them  early  in  Decern- 
ber  to  a  friend  who  had  been  regularly  turn- 
ing them  In  for  him.  The  practice,  brother- 
hood officials  acknowledge,  is  a  common  one. 
although  article  6  says  it  Is  a  member's  re- 
sponsibility to  give  his  dues  to  an  authorized 
collector. 

Delatte,  who  lives  In  Tioga  at  2215  Estaugh 
Street,  told  a  reporter  he  had  been  giving 
his  duesbook  and  money  to  his  friend,  James 
W.  Lawrence,  while  the  two  of  them  worked 
at  the  freight  station  In  Reading  during  1960 

He  continued  the  practice  when  they  re- 
turned to  Jobs  In  Philadelphia.  In  Reading 
Delatte  said,  Lawrence  was  an  authorized 
collector. 

The  two  would  meet,  Delatte  said,  at  the 
North  Broad  Street  Station.    Lawrence  he  ex 
plained,  lived  at  2052  Pitzwater  Street    near 
the  lodge  meeting  place  at  the  Citizens  Re- 
publican Club.  422  South  15th  Street. 

It  was  easier  for  him  to  pick  up  Delatte's 
dues  than  for  Delatte  to  make  the  trip  down- 
town. 

NINE    DAYS    LATE 

Delatte  said  he  assumed  his  dues  were 
paid  for  December  and  January  as  they  had 
been  for  the  preceding  months. 

At  Delatte's  hearing,  however.  Swan 
brought  out  that  LawTence  hadn't  offered  the 
money  to  Council  until  February  9  9  davs 
late.  '  ' 

"I  trusted  Lawrence  and  he  trusted  me  " 
Delatte  said.  "When  he  told  me  he  paid  my 
dues  late,  I  said,  'Oh.  my  goodness,  why 
dldn  t  you  tell  me.  why  didn't  you  call?" 

"I  didn't  see  why  I  should  lose  my  Job  on 
account  of  that."  j  j  »  ^u 

Lawrence,  who  in  December  1961  trans- 
ferred from  the  Reading  to  Acme  Fast 
Freight.  Inc..  when  the  trucking  company 
took  over  operation  of  Lawrence's  station  at 
Willow  and  Noble  Streets,  testified  at  the 
hearing  to  the  effect  that  he  was  sick  and 
couldn't  get  out  to  pay  Delatte's  dues  on 
time. 

ASSUMES    RESPONSIBILITY 

"Because  of  the  circumstances."  he  te-^tl- 
fled,  "I  assume  responsibility  for  this  very 
serious  affair."  ' 

Swan  told  Delatte  that  the  brotherhood 
has  used  "every  means  possible"  to  impress 
°J  {J*  members  the  necessity  of  paying  dues 

Swan  who  is  attending  a  brotherhood 
convention  In  Los  Angeles  this  week  said  <n 
a  telephone  conversation  that  possibie  miti- 
gating circumstances  have  "nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  the  matter." 

can't  make  exceptions 
"It's  a  matter  of  carrying  out  the  require- 
ments   of    the    union-shop    agreement       We 
can't  make  exceptions  in  any  case." 
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He  noted  that  Delatte  has  taken  the  case 
to  arbitration.  "If  Mr.  Delatte  haa  not  been 
properly  treated/'  Swan  said,  "it  wlU  be 
handled  in  the  proper  procedure." 

Speaking  for  the  Reading.  Wyatt  said  he 
had  no  alternative  but  to  uphold  the  ruling 
against  Delatte. 

•The  railroads  don't  like  the  union  shop." 
he  said,  "but  we  have  agreements  with  these 
organizations  and  we're  required  to  live  up 
to  them." 

HAS    TO    CO    ALONG 

"Morally,  I  think  It  U  wrong  (for  Delatte 
to  lose  hla  Job).'  he  added,  "but  as  long  as 
the  clerks  are  applying  this  rule  uniformly. 
the  only  alternative  I  have  Is  to  say  they're 
right.' 

Wyatt  said  the  clerka  have  the  strictest 
policy  on  dues  of  all  but  one  other  of  the 
railway  brotherhoods. 

Delatte  himself  is  a  former  union  steward. 
He  said  that  at  one  time  he  held  100  dues- 
books  for  other  men  and  kept  their  records 
straight. 

Deiatte  said  that  when  his  friends  on  the 
Reading  heard  of  his  case,  their  reaction 
was: 

■Not  you.  Casey  It  was  always  your 
preaching.  'If  youre  working,  pay  your 
dues  ■  " 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  should  like  to  present  to  the 
Senate  the  facts  in  this  case. 

Casey  Delatte  is  62  years  old.  He  has 
been  working  for  38  years  on  the  Read- 
ing Railroad.  His  record  is  unblemished. 
He  has  been  a  union  member  for  more 
than  20  years.  For  several  years  he 
served  as  the  union  shop  steward  in  his 
union,  the  AFI^CIO  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks. 

The  brotherhood  has  a  compulsory 
membership  contract  with  the  railroad. 
Only  union  members  can  work.  In  re- 
cent years,  Mr.  Delatte  has  handed  his 
monthly  union  dues  to  a  fellow  worker 
who  lived  close  by  the  union  office.  The 
friend  would  pay  both  of  their  dues  once 
a  month,  on  his  way  home. 

Last  February  1.  Casey  Delatte  re- 
ceived a  terrible  shock ;  t^s  union  secre- 
tary-treasurer notified  him  that  he  was 
expelled  from  the  union.  This  meant 
loss  of  his  job.  His  dues  for  December 
and  January  had  not  been  paid. 

Mr  Delatte  explained  to  everyone  con- 
cerned that  he  had.  as  usual,  turned  his 
dues  over  to  his  friend  James  Lawrence. 
a   fellow  railroader.     Lawrence   had  in 
fact  paid  the  dues.    He  said  he  had  been 
delayed  in  paying  Casey  Delatte's  dues 
for  the  2  months  in  question  because  he 
was  sick  in  bed.     He  had  actually  been 
9  days  later  than  the  union  rules  permit. 
The  records  showed  this  to  be  the  fact. 
On  March  12,  nevertheless,  the  rail- 
road company,  acting  upon  the  provi- 
sions of  its  compulsory  unionism  con- 
tract   with    the    brotherhood,    set    Into 
action  the  machinery  for  Ca^iey  Delatte's 
dismissal.      His    keys   and    annual    pass 
were  taken  from  him  on  April  24. 

Mr.  Delatte  has  field  a  court  action. 
This  and  the  wide  publicity  in  news- 
papers may  move  the  union  to  make  an 
exception.  However,  if  the  union  shop 
action  is  upheld  by  a  court -appointed 
arbitrator.  Casey  Delatte  will  be  fired 
officially.  He  has  only  3  years  to  go 
before  retirement.  By  being  fired  he  will 
have  lost  a  substantial  portion  of  his 
pension. 


Judson  Swant,  the  union  brotherhood's 
general  chairman  for  the  Reading  Rail- 
road employees,  said: 

It's  a  matter  of  carrying  out  the  require- 
ments of  the  union  shop  agreement.  We 
cant  make  excepclons  In   any  ca*e. 

Harrison  Wyatt,  the  railroad's  director 
of  personnel,  said: 

The  railroads  do  not  like  the  union  shop. 
But  we  have  a^reementa  with  these  orga- 
nizations and  were  required  to  live  up  to 
them 

Mr  President,  this  Is  compulsory-  un- 
ionism in  action.  This  heartless  exercise 
of  monopoly  control  of  Jobs  by  a  union 
and  its  violation  of  human  rights — yes. 
civil  rights — are  the  heart  of  the  Issue 
of  voluntarism  versus  compulsion  in  un- 
ion membership. 

However,  those  who  wish  to  perpetuate 
the    tyranny  of   the   majority   over   the 
minority,  by  prohibiting  Stat<>s  from  leg- 
islating against  it.  make  an  argument  on 
economic  grounds,  too.     The  staffs  of  the 
International  urUons  have  long  cried  out 
In  their  propaganda  releases  that  riuht- 
to-work   laws  depress  wages   and  stifie 
economic  progress  In  the  States  which 
have  them.     To  meet  the  challenge  of 
this  atUck.  the  National  RiRht-to-Work 
Committee  recently  prepared  a  brochure 
ba.scd  entirely  on  statistics  published  in 
reports  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
The   Rlght-to-Work   Committee,    I    am 
told,  did  not  Initiate  the  debate  on  the 
economic   effect   of   rlght-to-work   laws. 
Their  brochure  was  published  as  a  means 
of  replying  to  the  union's  charge  that 
r:ght-to-work  laws  hold  back   the  eco- 
nomic  progress   of   States   which   enact 
them.     Since  this  brochure  is  the  basis 
for  renewed  debate  on  the  economics  of 
right-to-work,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to   have   the   brochure   printed   at   this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brochure 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Record 
as  follows: 

Fheitdom  and  Economic  Procriss:  New  Jobs 
New  Wealth.  New  Procress  in  the  Richt- 
To-WORK  States  Documenting,  Wrrn  US 
Government    Statistics,    the    Record    or 

PotKETBOOK     pROGRCSa    IN     RiCHT-TO-WORK 

States 

The  overriding  benefit  of  rlght-to-work 
laws  Is  the  specific  protection  they  spell  out 
for  Individual  freedom:  declaring  that  union 
membership  shall  be  voluntary,  that  no 
American  shall  be  forced  to  Join  a  union  In 
order  to  hold  the  Job  of  his  choice. 

This  Is  but  an  enunciation  of  one  of  the 
fundamental  civil  rights  guaranteed  under 
the  V£   Constitution. 

Why  then  is  it  necessary  to  have  such 
State  laws? 

Answer:  Because,  under  another  form  of 
compulsory  unionism— the  cloeed  shop  (now 
outlawed)— some  unions  became  so  polit- 
ically and  financially  powerful  '  that  they 
forced  Into  the  Taft-HarUey  Act  a  permission 
for  "contracU-  between  union  and  the  em- 
ployer compelling  all  workers  to  Join  and 
support  the  union  (sec.  7  and  8)  The  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  recognizes,  however  (sec  14-b) 
the  right  of  Sutes  to  prohibit  such  con- 
tracts and  to  enforce  the  principle  of  volun- 
tary unionism  with  rlght-to-work  laws. 
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These  rlght-to-work  laws.  spreadlnR  acrr«. 
the  Nation,  are  destroying  the  monopoTv 
economic  powers  of  the  Big  Union  hlerarchv 
and.  in  time,  will  cut  down  their  politic«J 
powers  and  governmental  Infiuence  to  a 
proper  level.  For  this  reason  the  hlerarchv 
la  using  Its  vast  resources  to  prevent  new 
rlght-U3-w..rk  laws  and  repeal  all  present 
laws.  Knowing  the  keen  Interest  of  all  peo 
pie  in  bettering  their  economic  welfare—in 
a  greater  choice  of  Jobs,  more  money  in  the 
pay  envelope,  higher  per  aiplta  Incomes  a 
brighter  future^the  propagandists  for  com- 
pulsory unionism  distort,  twist  and  falsify 
the  economic  record  of  progress  under  right 
to-work  laws  in  19  SUtes  that  have  had 
the  law  In  force.  ^** 

This  brochure  Is  an  accurate  presentation 
of  the  true  facts  of  economic  progress  in 
the  rlght-to-work  States.  Its  facu  came 
officially  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  US  Department  of  Commerce  on 
January  1,  1963.  Confirmation  of  Uiem 'can 
be  easily  secured  by  an  Inquiry  to  the 
departments.  J     «^    me 

These  facts  hold  out  a  great  promise  to  the 
people  of  the  States  that  have  not  yet  enacted 
a  rlght-to-work  law  •  •  •  the  promise  of 
rlght-to-work  freedom  guaranteed  by  State 
law,  and  the  promise  of  a  sound,  wholcs^jme 
and  continuing  betterment  of  their  economic 
welfare. 

Rlght-to-work  States  lead  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  In  the  creation  of  new  Jobs  in  busl- 
ness  and  Industry. 

Among  the  50  SUtes,  the  leaders  In  the 
creation  of  new  Jobs:  (l)  Arizona,  (2)  Flor- 
ida; (3)  Nevada.  All  three  are  rlcht-to- 
work  SUtes. 

For  the  period  1953-61.  rate  of  Increase- 
Other  States.  38  percent,  right-to-work 
Sutes,  14  6  percent. 

Rlght-to-work  SUtes  lead  the  nonrlghu 
to-work  States  in  wage  rate  Improvement  In 
Industrial  Jobs. 

Among  the  10  States  In  America  having  the 
highest  percentage  Increase  In  hourly  wages 
were    7    rlght-to-work    SUtes:     (l)    Florida 
(2)    luwa;    (4)    Uuh.    (6)    South  DakoU-    (7) 
Alabama;    (9)    North   Dakota;    (10)    Nevada' 

Wft^e  rate  Improvement.  1953-61:  rlght-to 
work    SUtes,    37  5    percent;     SUtes    without 
right- towork  law.  33  3  percent 

The  personal  Income  of  the  people  In 
rlght-to-work  SUtes  Is  increa.'ing  more 
rapidly  than  In  the  other  31  SUtes. 

The  low  Income  States  are  showing  the 
greatest  strides  forward,  catching  up  with 
the  hliiher  Income  SUtes,  with  wage  rates 
for  skilled  workers  only  pennies  apart  For 
instance.  Arkansas  has  tripled  Its  per  capiu 
Income  during  the  years  it  has  had  a  rl^ht- 
to-work  law  and  in  the  last  8  years  has  scored 
the  greatMt  per  capita  gain  In  America. 

Per  capita  income  improvement.  19rj3  61- 
SUtes  without  rlght-to-work  law,  25  3  per- 
cent;   rlght-to-work    SUtes,    30  2    percent 

Rlght-to-work  States  show  a  greater  gain 
In  caplUl  expenditures  for  producing  new 
wealth  than  the  other  States 

New  wealth  can  come  only  from  production 
of  goods— the  processing  of  raw  material 
into  something  useful.  Such  new  wealth  Is 
dynamic:  It  creates  new  manufacturing  Jobs 
new  industrial  payrolls,  new  purchasing 
power,  a  rising  degree  of  prosperity  for  all. 
The  two  basic  factors  necessary  to  expand- 
ing a  State's  wealth  are  ( l )  an  increasing 
capital  e.xpendltiire.  building  new  factories 
and  new  industrial  expansions;  and  (2)  ex- 
panding production  of  goods  and  services 
through  such  factories  and  processing  plants. 
In  both  of  these  vlUl  areas  of  progress, 
rlght-to-work  States  lead  the  Nation 


'  Income  of  all  unions  today  la  reported  by 
the  U  S.  Department  of  Labor  to  total  approx- 
imately •1.600.000.000  a  year. 


•Nevada   was  shown   to  have   the   highest 
Industrial    wage  paid   anywhere   In  Ajuerlca. 
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Gain  In  caplUI  expenditures,'  1954-59: 
rlght-to-work  SUtes,  29.7  percent;  States 
without  rlght-to-work  law,  8.2  percent. 

Value  (wealth)  added  In  manufacturing,* 
1954-59:  rlght-to-work  SUtes,  57.6  percent; 
SUtes  without  rlght-to-work  law,  34.3  per- 
cent. 

The  bank  accounU  of  people  In  the  rlght- 
to-work  SUtes  are  Increasing  more  rapidly 
than  In  the  nonrlght-to-work  States. 

Increase  In  toUl  bank  deposits,  1953  61 : 
rlght-to-work  States.  47.3  percent;  •  other 
States,  40.6  percent. 

The  raU  of  Increase  In  reUU  sales  In  rlght- 
to-work  States  Is  outstripping  the  non- 
nght-to-work  States. 

Increase  In  retail  sales,  1954-58:  rlght-to- 
work  SUtes.  20  8  percent;  =  other  States,  16.5 
percent. 

New  retail  businesses  are  being  established 
In  rlght-to-work  SUtes  at  nearly  three  times 
the  rate  of  the  other  States. 

Increase  In  number  of  reUll  establish- 
ments. 1954-58:  rlght-to-work  SUtes.  7.4 
percent;  •  others,  2  7  percent 

ReUll  payrolls  are  growing  faster  In  the 
19  rlght-to-work  States  than  in  the  31  non- 
rlght-to-work States. 

Growth  In  annual  retail  payrolls,  1954-58: 
Rlght-to-work  States,  24.1  percent;"  other 
SUtes.  17  3  percent. 

Roll  call  of  rlght-to-work  States:  Arkansas, 
1944;  Florida,  1944;  Arizona,  1946;  Nebraska, 
1946;  Georgia.  1947;  Iowa.  1947:  North  Caro- 
lina. 1947;  South  Dakota.  1947;  Tennessee, 
1947;  Texas,  1947;  Virginia.  1947;  North  Da- 
koU, 1948;  Nevada.  1952;  Alabama,  1953; 
South  Carolina,  1954:  Mississippi,  1954;  UUh, 
1955;  Indiana,  1967;  Kansas.  1958. 

Automobile  population  an  Indication  of 
progress — U  rising  more  rapidly  in  rlght-to- 
work  States  than  In  the  other  SUtes. 

Gain  In  motor  vehicle  registration.  1953- 
60:  other  States.  29  percent;  rlght-to-work 
SUtes,  34  8  percent. 

The  people  population  goes  up  In  all  the 
rlght-to-work  States. 

The   US    Bureau   of   the   Census    reported 
on  January   1.   1963.   that  populations  of  all 
19    rlght-to-work    States    Increased     July    1 
1961  to  July  1.  1962. 

ENRICHING  THE  WELFARE  OF  ALL  CmZENS— 
SAY  THE  GOVERNORS"  OF  RIGHT-TO- WORK 
STATES 
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Arizona:  "We  are  convinced  that  the  rlght- 
to-work  law  has  been  an  aid  to  us  In  our 
Industrial  development  activities.  In  thU 
regard,  a  great  many  companies,  seeking 
plant  locations  In  Arizona,  have  Indicated 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  rlght-to-work  law 
was  materially  helpful  In  allowing  them  to 
make  a  favorable  decision." — Gov.  Paul  Fan- 
nin, 1959-65. 

Florida:  "I  am  pleased  to  note  •  •  •  that 
Florida's  population  growth,  lu  Industrial 
development,  Its  personal  Income,  and  lu 
Job  opportunities  have  been  expanding  faster 
than  those  of  any  other  SUte  In  the  Nation, 
and  this  has  occurred  while  the  SUte  rlght- 
to-work  law  was  In  effect."— Gov.  Farrls 
Bryant,  1961-65. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President 
the  honesty  of  the  statistical  basis  of  the 
brochure  can  readily  be  confirmed  by 
publications  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
brochure  shows  that  on  a  percentage 
basis,  the  rate  of  improvement  in  the 
right-to-work  States,  using  the  accepted 
yardsticks  of  economic  progress,  is  out- 
stripping the  rate  of  improvement  in  the 
States  which  have  not  yet  enacted  right- 
to-work  laws. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  in  his 
presentation  to  the  Senate  on  May  15, 
gave  currency  to  the  charge  of  the  union 
people  that  right-to-work  laws  have  a 
deressing  eCfect  on  the  economy  of  the 
States  that  have  them.  In  fact,  the  Sen- 
ator himself  made  the  charge.  He 
stated : 

Georgia  Is  by  no  means  the  only  victim  of 
the  depressing  effect  of  the  so-called  rlght- 
to-work  law. 


Texas:  "The  Texas  rlght-to-work  law  has 
been  ImporUnt  to  the  Industrial  develop- 
ment of  this  SUte."— Gov.  Price  Daniel, 
1958—62. 

"The  rlght-to-work  plank  should  be  in 
the  platform  because  a  majority  of  the 
DemocraU  of  Texas  want  It"  (Note— It 
was  In  the  Republican  platform,  too.)— Gov 
John  A   Connally,  1962-64 

Indiana:  "In  the  past  4  years  Indiana  has 
enjoyed  the  greatest  Industrial  expansion 
in  the  history  of  the  State.  Many  indus- 
trial firms  have  openly  stated  that  one  of 
their  reasons  for  moving  to  Indiana  or  ex- 
panding their  existing  operations  was  on 
account  of  the  rlght-to-work  law  "— Lt  Gov 
Crawford  P  Parker,  1957-61. 

"The  rlght-to-work  law  has  the  approval  of 
thousands  of  union  members  who  maintain 
that  It  makes  the  union  leaders  more  respon- 
sive to  the  wishes  of  the  membership  and 
Is  a  weapon  by  which  corruption  and  rack- 
eteering can  be  curbed  by  the  members 
themselves.  •  -Gov.  Harold  W.  Handlev 
1957-61.  nanuiey. 


^Indiana  and  Kansas  not  Included  their 
rlght-to-work  laws  enacted  1957  and  1958 
respectively. 

•All  rlght-to-work  States  Included 
^  Does  not  Include  Indiana  and  Kansas 
•  Indiana  and  Kansas  not  included. 
'  Indiana  and  Kansas  not  Included. 
-  These  are  typical  of  statements  available 
from  24  Governors. 


In  his  remarks  on  Georgia,  the  Senator 
cited  an  article  published  last  April  30 
in  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  the  lead 
paragraph  of  which  stated: 

Georgia's  so-called  rlght-to-work  law  may 
be  crippling  the  State's  economic  progress. 

The  writer  of  the  article  is  Jim  Mont- 
gomery, of  the  newspaper's  staff.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  suggested  that 
in  implying  that  the  right-to-work  law 
is  hindering  economic  progress  in  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Montgomery  was  speaking  for 
the  newspaper  itself.  That  may  or  may 
not  be  the  case.  The  Constitution  edito- 
rially has  not.  to  my  knowledge,  advo- 
cated repeal  of  the  Georgia  law. 

It  is  rather  ironic,  Mr.  President,  that 
on  the  very  day  when  Mr.  Montgomei-y 
published  on  page  32  of  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution, his  article  bemoaning  the  de- 
pression  into  which   the  right-to- work 
law  has  projected  the  State  of  Georgia, 
there  was  published  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Constitution  a  news  dispatch  which 
the  editors  considered   of  high   impor- 
tance.   I  have  the  front-page  item  here. 
The  headline  reads  as  follows: 
Revenue  up  5  percent  in  Georgia. 

The  lead  paragraph  of  his  front  page 
article  reads  as  follows: 

Georgia's  economy  has  grown  more  than 
5  rercent  during  the  first  9  months  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  the  SUte  revenue  de- 
partment  believes. 

It  would  seem.  Mr.  President,  that  Mr 
Montgomery  might  weU  have  checked 
with  Mr.  John  Bearden,  of  the  State 


Revenue  Department  of  Georgia,  who 
reports  that  Georgia's  economy  has  pro- 
gressed more  rapidly  than  the  naUonal 
average— in  the  last  9-month  period  of 
record.  The  article  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  is  a  clear  ref- 
utation of  the  whole  substance  of  Mr. 
Montgomery's  article  printed  on  page  32! 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  front- 
page article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  inasmuch  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  had  Mr.  Montgomery's 
page  32  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)    Constitution,  Apr. 
30.  1963] 
Revenue   Up  5   Percent  m   Georgia 
Georgia's  economy  has  grown  more  than  5 
percent  during  the  first  9  months  of  the  ciu-- 
rent  fiscal  year,  the  State  Revenue  Depart- 
ment believes. 

Its  calculations  are  based  primarily  on  the 
collection  of  motor  fuel  taxes— which  It  re- 
gards as  more  of  an  economic  barometer  than 
sales  Uxes,  which  fluctuate  more. 

The  Ux  collections  have  increased  5  38 
percent  during  the  first  three  quarters  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

Motor  Fuel  Tax  Unit  Director  John  Bear- 
den said  the  increase  also  Is  attrlbuUble  to 
more  driving  by  the  1.7  million  autos  and 
trucks  as  expressways  open  up. 

The  gas  tax  coUecUons  are  the  steadiest 
barometer  because  they  do  not  "fluctuate 
as  rapidly  as  a  result  of  seasonal  buying  and 
economic  crises."  Bearden  said. 

The  gas  taxes  have  doubled  since  1950  as 
the    SUte    experienced    lu   greatest   growth 
However,  there  also  was  an  Increase  in  the 
Ux  rate  during  that  period. 

Total  collections  for  the  first  9  months 
have  climbed  to  $72,434,000,  the  Revenue 
Department  said. 

Mr.    GOLDWATER.     Mr.    Montgom- 
ery's   article    makes    note    of    the    fact 
that  he  drew  his  conclusions  in  large 
part  from  a  magazine  article,  which  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  also  inserted 
in    the  Record.    The  magazine  article 
was  written  by  Prof.  Milton  J.  Nadworny. 
He   is  given   a   highly   useful   academic 
aura  by  being  identified  as  the  Professor 
of  Commerce  and  Economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont.    Another  of  Profes- 
sor Nadworny's  connections  should   be 
noted,  and  in  my  opinion,  this  connec- 
tion may  to  some  extent  dissipate  the 
academic  aura  which  lends  prestige  to 
his  article.     Dr.  Nadworny  is  the  Ver- 
mont State  chairman  for  the  National 
Council  for  Industrial  Peace.    This  is  the 
organization,  with  a  two-man  staflf,  that 
was  set  up  years  ago  by  the  American 
Federation    of    Labor    to    propagandize 
against    right-to-work    laws    and    the 
right-to-work      movement.    Mr.      John 
Redding,  former  publicity  director  of  the 
Democratic    National    Committee,    has 
been  its  operating  chief  from  its  begin- 
ning.   The  Associated  Press  categorically 
estabhshed  the  fact  that  the  so-called 
peace  council  is  in  fact  a  front  for  the 
AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  several  items  dealing  with  this 
organization. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Kansas  City  iKans  )  Star.  July  30 

19581 
RiC!!r-TO-WoRK     Lines     Shapf     Ur— Small 

Bt  SINBSS    AND    T«E    UNIONS    CONTRIBCTT    TO 

Rkspkctivk    Committ««s — CENTia    on    Six 

States — Elkanob    Roosevelt    la   Activk   in 

THE  GiioUT»  FrcHriNG  ON  Labobs  Stui: 

Washington    July  30— Business  and  K»bor 

are   putting    up   the   bulk   or    the   money   to 

finance    the    expensive    campaigns    for    and 

agiunst,  State  rlght-to-work  laws. 

The  laws,  already  in  effect  In  18  States, 
will  be  an  Issue  on  the  ballot  In  at  least 
five  and  probably  sU  States  In  the  November 
elections. 

INTKNT    or    LAW 

Such  a  law  bars  employers  and  labor 
unions  from  negotiating  any  labor  contract 
arrangement  requiring  compulsory  union 
membership  of  workers.  Voters  will  ballot 
on  the  Issue  In  November  m  California.  Colo- 
rado. Idaho.  Washington,  and  Kansas,  and 
probably  Ohio. 

Heading  the  opposition  to  spreading  rlght- 
to-work  laws  Is  the  newly  formed  National 
Council  for  Industrial  Peace,  with  Herbert 
Lehman,  former  Senator  of  New  York,  and 
Mrs  PrankUn  D  Roosevelt  as  cochalrmen. 
Jack  Redding,  former  publicity  director  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  Is  Its 
operating  chief. 

The  main  proponent  organization  Is  the 
National  Rlght-to-Work  Committee,  with 
W  H  Harrison  as  executive  secretary  Fred 
Hartley,  former  Representative,  coauthor  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law.  served  for  several  years 
as  chairman,  but  Harrison  now  says,  "We've 
dropped  him  off  our  stationery  " 

Redding  was  reluctant  to  talk  about 
financing  of  the  opposition  group. 

•  Weve  had  contributions  from  individuals, 
from  some  management  organizations  and. 
In  some  Instances,  from  International  labor 
unions,-  he  said.  -We're  not  rich.  W« 
have  a  small  staff  and  a  small  budget   ' 

Redding  operates  from  the  ofBce  of  Andrew 
BlemiUer,  legislative  director  of  the  AFL- 
CTO  which  Is  fighting  the  rlght-to-work  pro- 
posals tooth  and  nail. 

ntou  labor  unions 

It  Is  reliably  reported  that  at  least  half  the 
funds  of  Reddlng's  organization  comes  direct 
from  labor  unions  The  ban  In  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  against  use  of  union  dues,  money 
for  political  purposes  applies  only  to  Federal 
Issues  and  this  exempts  the  Sute  rlght-to- 
work  flght. 

Reddlngs  group  reportedly  has  a  budget  of 
$250,000. 

Harrison  says  his  rlght-to-work  organiza- 
tion haa  no  budget,  but  'Just  spends  all  the 
money  we  get;  printing  and  distributing 
material. 

Harrison  says  his  group  gets  no  money  from 
the  two  big  employer  organizations,  the  Na- 
tional AasoclaUon  of  Manufacturers  and  the 
US.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Nor  does  it  get 
money,  he  said,  from  such  big  businesses  as 
United  States  Steel.  General  Motors,  or  Ford. 

"We  don't  have  many  takers  from  big  busi- 
ness," Harrison  said.  "We  get  most  of  our 
money  from  small,  family  owned  firms  " 

State  organizations  for  and  against  rlght- 
to-work  laws  are  aaaoclated  with  the  two 
nauonal  groups,  but  operate  largely  on  their 
own  funds. 


Announcement  of  the  council  and  its  oppo- 
sition to  rlght-to-work  laws  wm  made  by  Dr 
Milton  J  Nadworny,  University  of  Vermont 
economl.st 

Heading  the  list  of  signatures  on  a  formal 
statement  were  the  Most  Reverend  Robert  F. 
Joyce,  bl.shop  of  the  Burlington  Catholic  dio- 
cese; Bishop  Vedder  Van  Dyck  of  the  Ver- 
mont Episcopal  Diocese,  and  Rabbi  Max  B 
Wall  of  Burlington 

Lt  Gov  Robert  S  Babcock,  Royce  Pitkin, 
president  of  Goddard  College,  Plalnfield,  and 
State  Senators  Mildred  Brautt  and  Robert  C. 
Spencer  of  Jericho  also  endorsed  the  state- 
ment. 

Others  associated  with  the  statement  In- 
cluded Howard  Foster  of  Salisbury.  Edward 
Peet  of  Cornwall  and  Frank  Salhman  of  East 
Montpeller 

"While  the  Governor  and  the  house  of 
representatives  clearly  and  emphatically 
rejected  rlght-to-work  legislation,  it  appears 
that  Its  proponents  Intend  to  continue  aglta- 
tlon  for  It,  "  the  group's  statement  said. 

"The  Vermont  Council  for  Industrial  Peace 
has  been  organized  to  provide  a  voice  fur 
those  who  would  speak  out  against  such  leg- 
islation "  * 

Formation  of  the  council  came  less  than  a 
week  after  the  Vermont  Farm  Bureau  called 
for  a  referendum  on  the  Issue  at  the  earliest 
possible  general  election. 

A  referendum  proposal  to  put  a  "free- 
dom of  association"  plan  before  Vermont- 
ers  at  town  meeting  was  killed  In  the  house 
last  spring 

Nadworny  said  the  newly  formed  commit- 
tee Is  composed  of  citizens  who  do  not  pur- 
port to  represent  organizations. 
The  statement  raid: 

"The  major  purpose  of  this  committee  Is 
to  oppose  laws  which  would  make  the  union 
shop  Illegal. 

"We  believe  the  union  shop  Is  beneficial 
to  the  process  of  collective  bargaining,  to  em- 
ployers and  employees. 

"However,  we  do  not  take  the  liberty  even 
to  recommend  that  employers  and  unions  ne- 
gotiate union  shop  agreements. 

"We  simply  maintain  that  employers  and 
employees  be  left  free  to  negotiate  on  this 
matter  under  a  free  system  of  collective  bar- 
gaining In  a  free  society. 

"The  union  shop  is  a  matter  for  negotia- 
tion and  comes  into  being  when  both  the 
employer  and  the  union  agree  to  establish  It. 
•  Just  as  we  do  not  believe  the  union  shop 
should  be  made  mandatory  for  all  employers 
and  unions  so  we  do  not  believe  It  should  be 
prohibited." 

Rlght-to-work  legislation  Is  now  In  effect 
In  19  States. 

It  generally  makes  union  shop  contracts 
Illegal.  These  provide  that  If  management 
and  labor  agree,  a  worker  Is  required  to  Join 
the  union  within  a  specified  time  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment. 
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State  constitution  by  virtue  of  a  malnte 
nance  of  membership  provision  In  NFO  r. 
crultlng  blanks  *" 

Mr    Weiss   said   farmers   belonging   to  th. 
NFO  were  acting  like  union  goons  in   their 
efforts  to  get  other  farmers  to  Join  the  farm 
er's  market  boycott 

Farm  organizations  In  several  Sutes  al 
ready  alarmed  by  attacks  bv  conservative 
groups  on  farm  co-iperatlves  were  studvlne 
the  Weiss  statement  In  Indiana  Georee 
Feldman,  executive  director  of  the  Indiana 
Council  for  Industrial  Peace  in  Indlanao 
oils,  Ind  ,  said:  ^ 

"We  take  a  grave  view  of  this  development 
We  are  studying  the  statement  by  Mr  Weiss 
and  are  asking  our  atti,meys  to  advue  us 
whether  the  Indiana  rlght-to-work  statute 
also  would  penalize  farmers  In  this  State 
We  have  recognized  that  the  same  people 
who  support  so-called  rlght-to-work  laws 
also  attack  farmers'  groups,  but  this  Is  the 
first  time  the  rlght-to-work  law  has  been 
Invoked  against  farmers,  as  far  as  we  know  " 
In  Vermont.  Dr  Milton  Nadworny.  of  the 
University  of  Vermont,  chairman  of  the  Ver- 
mont Council  for  Industrial  Peace,  said 
"This  Is  a  development  we  have  long  ex- 
pected US  Senator  George  D  Aiken  of 
Vermont,  warned  the  Vermont  State  Labor 
Council  a  ye.ir  or  so  ago  that: 

"It  (so-called  rlght-to-work  laws)  would 
definitely  pave  the  way  fur  abolition  of  mar- 
ketlng  orders  for  farmers  If  labor  Is  denied 
the  right  to  organize  effectively  so  can  farm- 
ers be  denied  the  right  to  organize  them- 
selves  Into  farm  cooperatives  for  bargaining 
purposes."  * 

Leadership  of  the  National  Farmers'  Union 
which  opposes  the  NFO  on  manv  is-ues  in- 
cluding the  present  b.-ivc>)tt.  said  they  were 
studying  Mr  Wels*'  statement  They  have 
asked  for  legal  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
Kansas  RTW  law  could.  In  fact,  be  used 
against  farmers 

"We  are  not  for  the  NFO.'  said  a  spokes- 
man, "but  we  certainly  are  against  thU 
type  of  shotgun  utilization  of  what  at  best 
Is  a  bad  law." 

Several  months  ago  when  the  Jf>hn  Birch 
Society  WHS  under  scrutiny  In  the  Nation's 
press,  leaders  of  Kansans  for  Right  to  Work 
were  Identified  as  members  of  that  ultra- 
right  secret  society. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  [reading!: 
Heading  the  opptjsltlon  to  spreading  rlght- 
to-work   laws   Is   the   newly   formed   National 
Council   for   Indu.strlal   Peace 


fProm  the  Burlington  (Vt.)   Free  Press    Nov 

10, 1959| 

New   Vesmont  Council  Opposes  Laws  on 

RIGHT  To  Wosk 

Several  Vermont  political,  educational,  and 

church  leaders  linked  to  opposition  to  right 

to-work  legislation   Monday   with   formation 

of  a  Vermont  Council  for  Industrial  Peace. 


News  Release  or  the  National  Council  ro« 
INDUST«WL  Peace.  Washington,  DC. 
Use  of  the  Kansi^s  rlght-to-work  amend- 
ment against  the  National  Farmers  Orga- 
nization was  condemned  todav  by  the  Na- 
tional   Council    for   Industrial    Peace. 

John  M  Redding,  executive  dlrect<ir  of  the 
NCIP,  which  opposes  so-called  rlght-to-work 
legislation,  said. 

"We  have  opposed  this  type  legislation  for 
this  very  reason.  We  have  repeatedly 
warned  that  right  to  workers  would  use  the 
law  against  farmers  and  that  right  to  work 
committee  members  also  opposed  farmers' 
cooperatives.  REA  electric  cooperatives,  and 
credit  unions  through  Interlocking  member- 
ships  In  other  ultrarlght  ortranlzatlons. 

Yesterday,  the  National  Farmer's  Orga- 
nization was  threatened  with  action  under 
the  Kansas  rlght-to-work  amendment  passed 
In  1958.  L.  E  Weiss,  president  of  Kansans 
for  the  Right  to  Work,  declared  in  WlchlU 
that  the  NFO  was  In  violation  of  the  EUusas 


Says  the  Associated  Press — 

with  Herbert  Lehman,  former  -Senator  of 
New  York,  and  Mrs  Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
as  cochalrmen.  Jack  Redding,  former  pub- 
licity director  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,   is   Its  operating  chief. 

The  AP  continues : 

Redding  ojierates  from  the  offlce  of  An- 
drew BlemiUer.  legislative  director  of  the 
AFL  CIO.  which  is  fighting  the  rlght-to- 
work   proposals  tooth   and   nail. 

I  mitjht  say  that  this  Associated  Press 
dispatch  is  several  years  old.  In  the 
meantime.  Mr.  Redding  has  moved  the 
office  of  the  anti-right-to-work  organi- 
zation out  of  the  AFI^CIO  headquarters 
building  and  into  the  National  Pre.ss 
BuildinR.  However,  its  ancestry  estab- 
lished and  the  source  of  its  operating 
funds  has  not  changed,  of  course. 

In  citing  these  facts  I  am  not  challeng- 
ing the  integrity  of  Professor  Nadworny. 
but  it  is  important  that  the  American 
public  know  Uie  source  of  tiie  magazine 
article  which  tlie  Atlanta  Constitution 
and  other  newspapers  have  accepted  as 
an  objective  appraisal  of  the  economics 
of    right-to-work.      The   implication   of 
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the  article  and  the  conclusions  being 
drawn  from  it  place  right-to-work  in 
a  distorted  light.  In  fact.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery calls  Dr.  Nadworny's  article  "The 
carefully  documented  indictment  of 
right-to- work  laws.  ' 

Let  us  take  a  careful  look  at  this  doc- 
umented indictment. 

In  his  effort  to  conceal  the  true  facts 
about  economic  progress  in  right-to- 
work  States.  Professor  Nadworny  has  re- 
sorted to  statistical  manipiilations  which 
do  violence  to  his  position  as  a  univer- 
sity profe.ssor  of  economics.  He  pur- 
ports to  compare  wape  differentials 
between  right-to-woik  States  and  the 
U.S.  average,  for  the  period  from  1950 
to  1962.    In  so  doing,  he  is  guilty  of: 

First.  Incorrectly  representing  the 
Department  of  Labor's  officially  re- 
ported average  of  wage  rates  in  right-to- 
work  States  for  1962. 

Second.  Including  in  the  1962  na- 
tional average  but  not  in  the  1950  na- 
tional average  the  unusually  high  wage 
rates  of  Alaska,  thus  artificially  increas- 
ing his  particular  version  of  the  1962 
wage  difTerential  on  the  side  of  non- 
rlght-to-work  States. 

Third.  Totally  ignoring  the  effect  of 
12  years  of  inflation,  and  erroneously 
implying  that  the  value  of  1962  dollars 
could  be  compared  directly  with  the 
value  of  1950  dollars. 


Using  Professor  Nadworny's  own  se- 
lected indicators  of  1962.  but  correcting 
the  errors,  the  accurate  figures  would 
read,  according  to  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor: 

Hourly  wages  of  production  worker*  in 
manufacturing 


r.P.  averaRo  for  48  States  (eiclud- 

liip  .\l:«ska  and  Hawaii) 

A virapt- for  19rlRht-to-work  State's" 


U.S. 
Depart- 

mrnt 
of  I.iilwr 
figures, 

1962 


ProUs- 

sor  .\'ad- 

worny 

fipiin'S, 

IMU 


2.39 
2.  10 


This  means  that  the  1962  "difTerential" 
between  right-to-work  States  and  the 
U.S.  average  would  actually  be  16  cents 
rather  than  the  29  cents  which  is  shown 
by  Professor  Nadworny's  figures.  F\u-- 
thermore,  if  the  1932  differential  is 
converted  to  the  real  value  of  1950  dol- 
lars, it  becomes  12.7  cents,  which  com- 
pares very  favorably  with  the  21  cents 
differential  that  Professor  Nadworny 
says  was  the  difference  between  right- 
to-work  States  and  the  U.S.  average  in 
1950. 

Even  Professor  Nadworny  admits 
however,  that  Labor  Department  reports 
on  State  wage  rate  averages  were  incom- 
plete prior  to  1952.    Therefore,  rejecting 
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all  the  contrived  comparisons  offered  by 
the  professor.  I  believe  that  the  only  fair 
and  strictly  comparable  data  are  those 
compiled  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  beginning  in  1953  and  published 
annually  in  what  is  now  called  "Employ- 
ment and  Earnings,  Annual  Supplement 
Issue." 

These  reports  show  that  in  1953  wage 
rates    in    the    19    right-to-work    States 
averaged  $1.52  compared  with  an  average 
of  $1.77  for  29  nonright-to-work  States. 
Labor  Department  figures  for  1962— 
not  yet  published  but  available  to  the 
pubhc— reveal   that   wage   rates   in   the 
same  19  right-to-work  States  had  risen 
to  $2.16,  compared  to  $2.42  in  the  29  non- 
nght-to-work   States  exclmling   Alaska 
and    Hawaii,     This   means    that    wage 
rates   m    right-to -work   States   in    1953 
wer?  85.9  percent  of  wage  rates  in  non- 
right-to-work States.     Figures  for  1962 
show  that  right-to-work  States  had  risen 
to  a  level  of  89  3  percent  of  the  wage 
rates  in  nonright-to-work  States.     The 
1962  wage  differential,  measured  in  real— 
noninflated— dollars,  was  actually  far  less 
than  the  1953  differential. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  doc- 
umenting U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
tables. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


state 


1953  rate 


Alabama '... 

Arlrona  ' 

Arkansas' 

California " 

CoIo:i»do 

Connecticut '...'. 

rK'laware 

Kloritla  ' '/. 

OeoDJla '..— i.,„.". 

Idaho 

Illinois I"" 

Indiana' 

Iowa 

Kan.sas  • IIIIII" 

Kentucky "^" 

Louisiana " 

Mulno '."'.. 

Mar>'lan<l "" 

Ma,s,sachu9etts 

Mic'lu(can ....I.II^ 

.Minnesota " 

MIssKsippl  I.. ..[Ill, 

Missouri '.'.". 

Montana 


Gross  earnings  of  productron  rrarkers  in  manufacturing,  percent  irurea.e,  1953-62 


ig.'iSrate 
(old 
base) 


SI  39 

$1.81 

1.88 

2.31 

l.'2I 

1.48 

1.97 

2.43 

1.74 

2.25 

1.77 

2.16 

1.73 

2.15 

1.31 

1.70 

1.26 

1.54 

1.87 

2.12 

l.M 

2.28 

1.89 

2.34 

l.«9 

2.  17 

1.79 

2,21 

1.62 

1.99 

1  53 

2.02 

1.40 

1.65 

\.m 

2.13 

I.6fi 

1.95 

Z09 

2.52 

1.76 

2.18 

1.14 

1.51 

1.69 

2  07 

1.93 

2.29 

lOM  rat« 
(new 
base) 


$1  82 
2.30 
1.49 
2.44 
2.  24 
2.  16 
2.14 
1.70 
1.55 
2.09 
2.28 
2.34 
2.  16 
2  21 
1.98 
2.02 
1.65 
2.  13 
1.95 
2.52 
2.19 
1.51 
2.06 
2.3(1 


1962  rate 


$2.06 
2.  57 


66 
79 
61 
46 
41 
99 
77 
34 
60 
2.65 
2.53 
2.52 
2.  27 
2' 29 
1.89 
2.40 
2  24 
2.91 
2.52 
1.64 
2.38 
2.58 


Total 

gain 

(hourly) 


Percent 

(tain 
(hourly) 


$0.66 
.70 
.44 
.81 
.88 
.69 
.69 
.68 
.60 
.50 
.74 
.76 
.85 
.73 
.06 
.76 
.49 
.74 
.59 
.82 
.75 
.50 
.68 
.64 


47.5 

37.2 

36.4 

41.  1 

5a6 

39.0 

39.9 

61.9 

39.7 

26.7 

39.8 

40.2 

50.3 

40.8 

40.7 

49.7 

35.0 

44.6 

3,^  8 

3U.  2 

42.6 

43.9 

40.2 

33.2 


State 


'  Rlpht-to-w-ork  States. 


Nebra-ska  ' 

Nevada  ' '_\", 

.New  nami>shirp!! 

.N'ew  Jersey 

New  Mexico.. I" 

.New  York '" 

North  Carolina'. 
North  DakoU '  . 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oreijon 

renns>lvania 
Rhod«  Island. 

South  Carolina  '. 

South  Dakota  '.. 

Tennessee  '.. " 

Texas  '. 

I'tah  ■ i;^^^ 

Vermont " 

Viririnia  ' "" 

Washington 

We.st  Vlrpinia 

Wuscnnsin. 

Wyoming. " 


1953  rat« 


19M  rat€ 

(old 

base) 


1958  rate 
(new 
base) 


$1.67 
2.06 
1.42 
1.82 
1.80 
1.78 
1.23 
1.48 
1.95 
1.69 
2.12 
1.T7 
1.52 
1.24 
1.47 
1.40 
1.68 
1.79 
1.46 
1.40 
2.04 
1.78 
1.7S 
1.99 


$1.94 
2.62 
1.64 
2.21 
2.10 
2.16 
1.46 
1.89 
2.40 
2.04 
2.40 
2.16 
1.76 
1.46 
1.89 
1.71 
2.06 
2.30 
1.70 
1.66 
2.43 
2.24 
2.17 
2.39 


$1.93 
2.60 
1.65 
2.20 
2.01 
2.16 
1.45 
1.90 
2.40 
2.03 
2.41 
2.15 
1.75 
1.45 
1.86 
1.71 
2.09 
2.29 
1.71 
1.66 
2.43 
2.25 
2.17 
2.37 


1962  rate 


$2.20 
3.02 
1.88 
2.M 
2.20 
2  44 
1.64 
2.14 
2.76 
2.19 
2.64 
2.41 
.02 
.68 
17 
.93 
.32 
.66 
.96 


Total 

jnin 

(hourly) 


1.91 
2.81 
2.55 
2.61 
2.61 


$0.64 
.96 
.45 
.70 
.58 
.65 
.41 

.r^ 

.81 
.51 
.61 
.64 
.61 
.44 
.73 
.63 
.63 
.88 
.49 
.61 
.77 
.76 
.73 
.64 


Percent 

eain 
(hourly) 


40.  g 

¥S.2 
31.7 

a>^.  5 

32.2 

36.3 

33  3 

43.9 

41.. 1 

30.2 

24.1 

36.2 

33  R 

35.5 

49.7 

37.9 

37.  5 

49.2 

35.6 

36.4 

37.7 

42  7 

41.0 

32.2 


Average  hourly  earnings  of  production  workers  in 


manufacturing,  1953-62 


Average,  rlght-to-work  SUles 
Average  non-rlght-lo-work  States 
National  average 


1953 


$! .  62 
1.77 
1.67 


1958 


$1.90 
2.14 
2.06 


19.58 


1962 


Nov^r:?,i;!.^^"^''i<°^^^ 


$1.90 

$2.16 

2.13 

2.42 

2.03 

2.32 

Total  gain 


$0.64 
.«6 


Percent  gain 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
for  those  who.  at  this  point,  may  have 
become  totally  confused  in  a  sea  of  sta- 
tistics. I  think  the  air  can  best  be  cleared 
and  the  situation  summarized  by  placing 
in  the  Record  the  latest  report  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  which  gives 
the  average  rate  of  economic  progress 
for  persons  in  each  of  the  50  States  for 
the  5-year  period  ending  in  1962.  Thl« 
CIX 6GO 


table  shows  that  income  of  persons  in 
nonfarm  employment  has  increased  at  a 
national  average  rate  of  20  percent. 
Fifteen  of  the  19  rlght-to-work  States 
are  shown  to  have  exceeded  the  national 
average  rate  of  improvement.  The  aver- 
age  percentage  rate  of  improvement  in 
right-to-work  States  was  32  percent 
compared  with  the  naUonal  average  of 
20  percent. 


42.0 

97.6 

I'owj:  Kmploymentand  Earnings  Annual  Supplement; 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  two 
items — the  reproduction  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  report  to  which 
I  have  just  referred,  and  a  sheet  recapit- 
ulating the  percentage  improvement  in 
each  of  the  right-to-work  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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June  10 


ftDd  region 


Bro»d  Industrial  wuroes  of  Income 


Total 
peraonal 
Income 


Farm 


Vonfkrm 


Unlt^  States 

New  EnxLand 

Milne 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont ".. 

Maaaachiuetta 

Rhode  liUnd '. 

Connecticut 

Mkleaat 

New  York Ii;; 

New  Jersey.... 

Pennsyl  TBiiia 

L)el«ware "" 

Maryland ."' 

District  oi  Columbia 

Great  Lakea 

Michigan 

Ohio 

minote "'."". 

Wisconsin... 

Plains ""' 

Minneaota 

Iowa 

Mlasoorl ., 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Southeast 

Vlr^nla 

W«(t  Virginia 

Kt«iitucky 

Tenne*-**"  .   

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina. 

Oeortcia   .  ...„.„.„ 

Florida 

A  lahama 

M  Isslasippl „. 

I»uisiana 

Arkansas 

Southwest       

Ok  lahoma.. .... 

Texas  

New  Mexico   

Ariiona  

Rocky  Mountain .., 

.Vfontana . 

Maho .. 

Wyoming... ..... 

Colorado ...... 

T'tah 

Far  West „ 

Washlnirton 

Oreifon .... 

Neva<la. 

CalUomla. 

Alaska 

Hawaii. 


25 

26 
20 
32 
2S 
2fl 
32 
24 
22 
24 
26 
15 
20 
33 
27 
18 
13 
15 
30 
20 
24 
25 
26 
20 
24 
52 
35 
27 
25 
2« 
31 
5 
25 
25 
38 
31 
29 
40 
23 

as 

17 

36 

27 

36 

34 

33 

U 

SO 

33 

25 

22 

33 

35 

35 

27 

27 

65 

37 

20 

45 


Income '   Income 


10 
-W 
-13 
-29 
-13 
-18 
-11 
-23 
-8 
-16 
-11 
-5 
29 
18 
0 
7 
-1 
6 
18 
8 
3 
7 
2 
-17 

g 

104 

12 
-9 
60 
31 
21 
-29 
30 

4 
39 

* 
-1 
25 

4 
38 

n 

49 

31 

30 

33 

11 

1« 

3 

37 

3 

-6 

-19 

-12 

5 

-3 

-1 

-18 

7 

0 

1 


Government  Income 
disbursements 


ToUI 


Fed- 
eral 


2*1 
■» 
21 
33 
29 
26 
22 
25 
23 
24 
27 
IS 
19 
33 
27 
18 
14 
16 
31 
20 
26 
28 
28 
29 
2S 
36 
45 
35 
23 
39 
31 
6 
25 
27 
36 
33 
31 
41 
34 
36 
17 
34 
28 
25 
24 
34 
59 
33 
22 
30 
36 
36 
38 
37 
29 
29 
68 
38 
30 
49 


4« 
4A 
43 
51 
45 
48 
31 
49 
45 
43 
49 
43 
46 
58 
39 
48 
45 
46 
4.'5 
51 
51 
45 
SO 
45 
43 
67 
36 
43 
39 
45 
36 
49 
52 
41 
52 
34 
42 
59 
43 
60 
39 
39 
42 
38 
41 
40 
62 
46 
52 
48 
33 
44 
48 
54 
35 
47 
4U 
59 
9 
34 


43 

47 

34 

52 

34 

54 

24 

46 

43 

43 

45 

40 

40 

53 

38 

4.^ 

43 

43 

44 

49 

47 

43 

43 

43 

47 

76 

33 

44 

35 

40 

31 

63 

45 

36 

44 

32 

39 

SO 

44 

48 

40 

36 

35 

39 

33 

31 

48 

42 

67 

SO 

20 

S9 

44 

47 

31 

44 

37 

51 
-3 

31 


State 

and 

local 


^""""^  ^*«*'v«'cl  by  persons  tor  parUclpatlon  In  current  production 


S3 
45 

50 

SO 

62 

39 

46 

S3 

48 

44 

55 

47 

55 

74 

40 

50 

46 

SO 

47 

M 

56 

47 

58 

48 

37 

57 

41 

43 

47 

54 

56 

44 

66 

51 

67 

40 

4» 

I   i 

40 
64 

37 
46 
53 
35 
54 
66 
Sf: 
52 
45 
47 
54 
53 
58 
64 
41 
SO 
71 
70 
110 
46 


Private 

nonfarm 

Income 


21 

22 
16 
29 
25 
22 
19 
22 
19 
21 
23 
10 
16 
27 
18 
14 
9 
11 
17 
16 
22 
24 
23 
26 
22 
25 
48 
33 
19 
25 
30 
-2 
17 
23 
32 
33 
28 
37 
18 
31 
11 
31 
24 
21 
20 
32 
59 
29 
14 
24 
24 
34 
35 
32 
27 
25 
73 
33 
31 
60 


All 
private 
nonfarm 
Indus- 
tries 


20 
21 
15 
28 
23 
23 
19 
20 
17 
19 
21 
8 
16 
26 
15 
11 
6 
9 
15 
14 
20 
22 
21 
22 
19 
23 
48 
32 
17 
24 
30 
-5 
16 
23 
33 
33 
27 
36 
16 
31 
8 
33 
22 
18 
19 
30 
59 
28 
8 
25 
22 
35 
34 
33 
27 
23 
77 
34 
31 
62 


Min- 
ing 


-13 
4 

5 

0 

19 

-3 

17 

7 

-31 

-5 

-10 

-37 

0 

23 

0 

-6 

-IS 

-I 

2 

-7 
-3 
-11 
-18 
22 
-8 
-9 
6 
20 
-17 
-30 
-11 
-38 
-22 
-11 
26 
34 
26 
13 
-24 
25 
-3 
-24 
-3 
-4 
-6 
9 
15 
-15 
-43 
-30 
13 
-13 
-8 
-1 
4 

10 

-8 

-1 

14 

-40 


Con- 
struc- 
tion 


I  For  analyUcal  purposes  Alaska  and  Hawaii  Included  In  1957  totals. 


13 

6 
3 
26 
27 
9 
21 
-4 
14 
23 
16 
-5 
2 
18 
37 
-8 
-16 
-19 
-11 
2 
13 
25 
11 
10 
20 
29 
117 
67 
28 
12 
31 
-35 
36 
27 
SO 
33 
23 
1 
-10 
41 
-19 
62 
30 
35 
11 
13 
80 
30 
44 
37 
39 
21 
33 
30 
14 
37 
98 
31 
-39 
93 


Manu- 
factur- 
ing 


16 
17 
15 
25 
18 
17 
13 
18 
10 
11 
17 
6 
13 
10 
3 
9 
S 
6 
16 
10 
19 
21 
25 
24 
18 
14 
49 
3.^ 
10 
29 
34 
13 
20 
27 
34 
36 
38 
71 
15 
40 
8 
46 
19 
14 
16 
39 
55 
44 
21 
31 
-5 
50 
M 
30 
32 
22 
19 
31 
44 
58 


Whole- 
sale 
and 
retail 
trade 


20 
21 

10 

24 

23 

22 

18 

22 

18 

18 

25 

10 

21 

32 

1 

13 

6 

12 

12 

16 

16 

19 

17 

18 

16 

16 

29 

26 

19 

23 

28 

1 

13 

13 

26 

21 

24 

34 

19 

21 

12 

24 

23 

18 

21 

30 

48 

36 
3 

21 

32 

31 
32 
31 
24 
21 


Finance, 
Insur- 
ance 
and 
real 
estate 


56 
33 
34 
54 


35 
31 

28 

29 

28 

31 

28 

32 

31 

34 

26 

-24 

31 

42 

14 

28 

22 

29 

34 

29 

26 

34 

33 

33 

32 

57 

43 

35 

33 

43 

39 

17 

29 

42 

61 

47 

45 

56 

31 

64 

33 

47 

42 

41 

36 

63 

H5 

44 

29 

37 

42 

51 

44 

42 

39 

37 
106 

42 

81 
116 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion, 
oommunl 
cation 
and 
public 
utilities 


12 
15 

lU 
Ifl 
9 
14 
18 
18 
11 
10 
22 
4 

13 
20 

-5 

9 

6 

9 

9 

9 

17 

11 

9 

11 

12 
5 

47 

12 
4 

13 
9 
1 
1 

11 

27 

17 

24 

20 

11 

16 
5 

17 

16 

14 

IS 

18 

30 

11 

0 

9 

10 

17 

II 

17 

12 
10 
40 
18 
98 
29 


Servlcee 


37 
43 

35 
54 

ifi 

47 

38 

3« 

35 

32 

43 

30 

37 

57 

30 

27 

21 

2S 

31 

27 

1^ 

36 

39 

37 

30 

S3 

4S 

42 

37 

3« 

46 

IK 

29 

33 
42 
47 

30 

36 

36 

31 

26 

41 

40 

33 

33 

49 

91 

46 

24 

42 

31 

57 

43 

SI 

38 

32 
117 

S3 
8> 
71 


Facts  of  Economic  Progress  in  the  Right- 
To-Work  States  and  ij*  the  Nation  as  a 
Whole 

(Documentation:  Survey  of  Current  Busi- 
ness, vol.  43,  No.  4.  Apr  1963.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce) 

pertinent  facts 

Workers  In  business  and  industry  In  15  of 
the  19  rlght-to-work  States  are  enjoying 
greater  gains  In  Income  than  the  average  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  the  5-year  period.  1957-62  the  average 
Improvement  In  personal  Income  (wages)  for 
the  50  States;  20  percent. 

Improvement    In    the    rlght-to-work    States 
Individually: 

Percent 

Nevada ..___« 77 

Arizona ~     jg 

South  Dakota """"11"     4a 

Florida J"~~         3^ 


Source:  U.8.  Department  of  Commeri...  Omcc  of  Huslnos.s  Economics 


Improvement    In    the    rlght-to-work    States 
individually — Continued 

Percent 
Mississippi 21 

Virginia SSS.'J.  '.'.'."['_     30 

Georgia 27 


Tennessee. 


23 


North  Dakota 23 

Iowa 

Texas "I"! 

Kansas j^ 

Alabama jg 

Indiana jg 


22 
19 


Average 
States. 


of       19       rlght-to-work 


33 


Utah. 


34 


South  Carolina 33 


North  Carolina™ 
Arkansas 


33 
33 


Nebraska 33 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
closing,  may  I  emphasize  again  that 
economic  progress  is  not  the  primary 
yardstick  with  which  rlght-to-work  sup- 
porters all  over  America  wish  to  measure 
the  issue  of  voluntary  versus  compulsory 
union  membership. 


Whenever  anyone  tries  to  sell  the  idea 
of  right-to-work  or  voluntary  unioni.sm 
and  attempts  to  do  it  on  an  economic 
basis,    he    is    invariably    defeated.     The 
issue  to  me  is  strictly  one  of  Individual 
freedom.     It  is  one  based  upon  consti- 
tutional and  moral  grounds.     Therefore 
I  think  the  most  important  yardstick  is 
the  measurement  of  Individual  freedom. 
Today  under  congressional-made  law, 
the  individual  American  citizen  has  half 
his  freedom  at  the  place  where  he  earns 
his  livelihood.     He  is  free  to  join  a  union 
if  he  so  desires      The  other  half  of  his 
freedom  at  the  place  where  he  works  has 
been  denied  him  in  a  moment  of  default 
by  the  U.S.  Congress.     He  can  be  forced 
to  join  a  union  against  his  will— or  be 
fired   from    his   job.     This    violates   the 
very  essence  of  human  freedom  and  civil 
rights.     This  is  where  the  right-to-work 
principle  is  brought  to  bear— in  section 
14(b)    of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
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Act.  Under  this  section.  States  may 
safeguard  the  Individual  liberty  that 
Congre.ss  in  1947  shortsightedly  placed 
in  jeopardy.  They  can  do  it  with  rlght- 
to-work  legislation.  Twenty  of  them 
have  done  It;  the  most  recent  Wyoming 
ju.st  this  year.  As  Gov.  CliflTord  P  Han- 
sen, of  Wyoming,  said  when  he  signed 
the  rlght-to-work  bill  last  February: 

The  crux  of  the  Issue  is  that  the  measure 
Is  designed  to  restore  full  freedom  of  choice 
to  the  working  men  ,ind  women  of  Wyoming 
It  guarantees  anew  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant hallmarks  of  American  liberty  and  citi- 
zenship—the  right  of  individual  decision- 
making. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  not  confuse  the 
issue  in  the  right-to-work  debate.  Gov- 
ernor Hansen  has  spoken  the  issue.  It 
is  the  simple  issue  that  brought  the 
creation  of  this  legislative  body:  the 
right  of  individual  decisionmaking.  We 
are  constituted  to  protect  it.  Let  us 
count  this  our  primary  duty. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
before  yielding  the  floor? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    I  re- 
gret that  I  had  to  be  in  and  out  of  the 
Chamber  during  the  Senator's  analysis 
of  my   proposed  legislation  designed  to 
repeal  14(b),  the  source  of  the  so-called 
rlght-to-work   laws   that   now   exist   in 
some  States.     On  the  question  of  indi- 
vidual freedom,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  I  come  from  a  State  which  has  not 
elected  to  enact  so-called  rlght-to-work 
legislation,     in   my   State   the   govern- 
ment  has   not   injected   Itself   into   the 
freedom  of  employees  to  vote  for  a  union 
and  the  freedom  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees to  agree  to  a  union  shop. 

I  assume  that  in  a  State  such  as  Ari- 
zona, if  there  is  a  union  and  if  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employees  freely  elect  to 
adopt  a  union  shop— probablv  after  ne- 
gotiation and  bargaining— they  are  pro- 
hibited from  having  a  union  shop  by  the 
government;  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  true  In 
the  nearly  20  years  this  has  existed  as  a 
constitutional  amendment  our  whole 
union  picture  has  improved.  Tliere  are 
very  few  strikes.  Labor  leaders  have 
become  much  more  responsible  because 
they  recognize  that  with  the  right  to 
exercise  the  power  of  individual  free- 
dom a  man  can  be  more  outspoken  than 
If  he  were  bound  by  a  union  shop  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jer.spv  I  am 
certain  that  the  Senator  dealt  with  the 
question  of  the  employee- when  there  is 
a  union  and  the  union  is  the  bargaining 
agent— getting  the  benefits  of  the  union's 
work  In  negotiation  and  collective  bar- 
gaining but  not  paying  any  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  union. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  We 
call  this  the  "free  rider."  It  was  the 
Senators  suggestion,  I  think,  that  every 
man  should  have  the  right  to  decide 
whether  he  would  pet  a  benefit  from  or 
be  disadvantaged  by  the  union 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
raised  the  question  of  "free  riders  "  This 
has  been  a  shibboleth  used  bv  organized 
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labor  ever  since  the  beginning  of  rlght- 
to-work  laws.  This  to  me  is  one  of  the 
great  sources  of  union  power  that  is 
sometimes  abused.  This  is  exclusive  rep- 
resentation, when  49  percent  of  the 
workers  may  not  wish  to  join  the  union 
for  various  personal  reasons.  They  may 
not  like  the  politics  of  the  union.  They 
may  not  like  the  leaders  of  the  union 
They  may  not  hke  the  place  where  the 
union  meets. 

Under  the  right  of  association.  In  my 
opinion,  these  men  have  a  right  not  to 
join  the  union,  even  though  they  might 
be,  as  the  Senator  calls  them  "free 
riders." 

This  is  true  all  through  our  society 
I  believe  the  Senator  is  a  lavt-yer.  Prob- 
ably he  belongs  to  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, but  he  does  not  have  to  belong 
to  the  association.  I  happen  to  have 
been  a  merchant  in  my  earlier  days  I 
belonged  to  the  National  RetaU  wier- 
chants'  Association.  Many  of  my  com- 
petitors did  not.  It  used  to  "burn  me 
up"  to  have  to  pay  my  dues  and  to  see 
them  receive  the  benefits.  But  I  think 
this  is  their  right. 

It  is  the  right  of  a  workingman  not 
to  Join  a  union  if  he  does  not  wish  to 
join.  This  is  the  real  "guts"'  of  the  de- 
bate. It  is  a  matter  of  Individual  free- 
dom whether  a  man  has  to  do  some- 
thing or  does  not. 

I  point  out  that  churches,  the  Red 
Cross,  the  YMCA.  the  YWCA.  and  other 
such  organizations  benefit  the  whole 
country,  yet  many  Americans  refuse  to 
support  these  institutions. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  "free-rider" 
argument,  because  it  is  a  freedom  of 
choice  that  a  man  is,  as  called,  "a  free 
rider." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
analogy,  of  course,  is  not  precise  when 
one  does  not  join  a  voluntary  association 
one  does  not  receive  the  benefits  of  that 
association,  but  the  nonunion  worker 
does  receive  the  precise  benefits  of  the 
union.  We  all  have  freedom  to  elect  our 
governing  officials  in  the  executive 
branch.  Slightly  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  voters  made  the  decision  that  we 
should  have  as  our  President  for  4  years 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Because  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  ballot  box,  I  do  not  know  how  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  voted  at  that  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     The  Senator  has 
a  good  idea. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  I 
would  speculate  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  did  not  join  the  popular  choice 
but  I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  paying 
taxes  along  with  the  winners.  The  los- 
ers, too.  pay  the  cost  of  this  Govern- 
ment, which  benefits  all  citizens. 

In  our  democratic  process  we  accept 
defeat  and  pull  our  oar  with  the  others 
even  though  we  do  not  like  the  direction 
given  the  boat  by  the  coxswain. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  comparison 
the  Senator  is  using  is  a  rather  fooUsh 
one,  because  the  only  compulsory  thing 
in  our  lives  is  service  to  our  country 
under  its  laws.  Unless  we  have  religious 
objections  we  must  serve  In  times  of  war 
and  we  must  pay  our  taxes.  These  are 
compulsory  acts  which  all  Americans 
recognize. 
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What  I  am  talking  about  is  the  ex- 
tension of  compulsion  Into  the  field  of 
labor,  so  that  a  man  may  be  forced 
against  his  will  to  join  a  union  when  a 
union  shop  exists  after  proper  bargain- 
ing. This  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  de- 
bate. 

I  point  out  to  my  friend  from  New- 
Jersey  that  the  United  States  is  one  of 
only  four  countries  in  the  whole  world 
which  have  compulsory  features  in  labor 
laws.  We  specifically  have  it.  Three 
others,  including  England,  have  the 
compulsory  feature  by  reason  of  lack  of 
reference. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  coun- 
tries in  which  the  labor  movement  has 
reached  its  greatest  peak— namely,  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  where  94  per- 
cent of  the  workers  belong  to  union*— 
prohibit  any  form  of  compulsory  union- 
ism. 

In  this  country  only  31  or  32  percent 
of  the  working  force  belong  to  unions 
The  percentage  has  remained  at  this 
figure  for  many  years.  I  personally  do 
not  think  it  is  high  enough,  but  the 
percentage  remains  the  same  in  the  in- 
dustrial States  without  right-to-work 
laws.  It  has  actually  improved  some- 
what in  the  States  with  right-to-work 
laws. 

If  I  were  a  workingman.  the  first 
thing  I  would  wish  to  do  would  be  to 
jom  a  union.  On  the  other  hand  if  I 
did  not  wish  to  do  so  I  would  like  to 
have  the  right  to  say  "No." 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  I 
have  only  one  further  observation  '  We 
enjoy  the  liberty  of  disagreeing  on  this 
Issue,  and  we  shall  continue  to  disagree 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  Democrats  be- 
leving  one  thing  and  Republicans  be- 
heving  another. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  by  a  news 
chpping— I  do  not  have  the  speech- 
dealing  with  a  speech  by  a  former  dis- 
tinguished Governor  of  a  State  which 
has  right-to-work  legislation.  It  was 
reported  in  yesterday 'o  Washington  Post 
under  the  headline  "Right-to-Work 
Laws  Are  Attacked  by  Landon." 

The  article  relates  to  expressions  by 
former  Governor  of  Kansas  Alf  M.  Lan- 
don. The  news  clipping  says  that  he— 
lashed  out  at  so-called  rlght-to-work  laws 
and  asked  for  a  better  American  understand- 
iiig  of  the  workingman. 

He  also  called  the  rlght-to-work  laws 
bad,  punitive,  and  a  burden  on  labor 
m  20  States. 

In  addressing  himself  to  the  argument 
as  to  whether  the  right-to-work  laws 
would  improve  labor-management  rela- 
tions and  industrial  development  in  a 
given  State,  he  said: 

Gov.  John  Anderson  in  a  report  to  the 
eglslature  recently  revealed  that  Kansas  has 
lost  nearly  15,000  Jobs  of  production  work- 
ers in  manufacturing  in  the  years  since  the 
so-called  rlght-to-work  law  went  into  effect. 

He  also  observed  that  these  laws 

actually    bar   progress    in    good    labor    rela- 
tions and  industrial  development. 


I  wanted  to  have  this  In  the  Ricgrd. 
because  Governor  Landon  knows  about 
rlght-to-work  laws  in  operation.  He  was 
the  Governor  of  a  State  which  has  such 
a  law.    I  have  never  been  a  Governor  of, 
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nor  lived  in  a  State  with  a  so-called 
right-to-work  law. 

I  think  that  is  competent  evidence  to 
put  in  the  Rccoro  and  the  debate  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
read  the  article  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred.  The  15.000  people  who  lost 
their  jobs  in  Kansas  lost  them  because 
of  the  shutdown  of  the  B-52  hne  in 
Wichita.  That  involved  a  union  shop, 
and  not  a  right-to-work  law.  The  15,000 
men — or  at  least  a  great  number  of 
them — were  already  organized,  and  they 
lost  their  jobs  chiefly  because  the  U.S. 
Air  Force,  through  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, stopped  buying  this  particular  air- 
plane. 

I  would  not  be  surprised  in  the  next 
year  or  two  to  see  an  increase  in  right- 
to-work  laws.  I  have  found  from  my 
study  of  this  problem  that  it  helps  labor- 
management  relations. 

My  observation  has  been  that  it  has 
helped  the  relations  between  manage- 
ment and  the  workers. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Again. 
I  hesitate  to  discuss  it  with  authority, 
but  if  there  is  a  disagreement,  the  Sena- 
tor's fundamental  disagreement  is  with 
Governor  Landon.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
should  pursue  the  argument  with  that 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  He  was  a  Gover- 
nor a  good  many  years  before  the  right- 
to-work  law  wEis  enacted.  I  do  not  like 
the  words  "right  to  work."  "Voluntary 
unionism  '  is  a  much  better  term.  If  we 
think  of  the  right  to  work  as  a  civil  right, 
nobody  has  a  right  to  a  job.  He  has  the 
civil  liberty  to  seek  a  job.  "Right  to 
work"  is  a  misnomer. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
agree  with  that  point.  Perhaps  a  more 
appropriate  name  for  the  State  laws 
would  be  "compulsory  open  shop." 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     No.  merely  "vol- 
untary unionism  "    Put  it  on  that  basis. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     We 
cannot  agree  on  much. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  never 
vote  for  a  so-called  national  rie;ht-to- 
work  law.  I  think  the  States  have  the 
fundamental  right  to  pass  such  laws.  We 
recognize  it  in  14' b>  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  find 
myself  in  the  unusually  good  company 
of  a  former  Republican  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  and,  of  course,  the  very 
respected,  beloved  former  Senator  Robert 
Taft,  the  author  of  the  major  bill,  who 
later  called  the  men  who  were  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  the  union,  while  not  join- 
ing, "free  riders." 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  suppose  they 
could  be  called  that.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized that  there  are  free  riders  in  every 
branch  of  our  society.  We  have  them 
in  the  Senate — for  example,  those  who 
do  not  attend  committees  and  let  others 
do  the  work. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  There 
are  so  many  committees  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  attend  all  of  them. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  not  being 
critical;  I  am  merely  saying  that  we  can- 
not find  a  segment  of  our  society  where 
someone  is  not  taking  a  free  ride.  We 
do  not  like  it,  but  we  should  not  force 
the  situation. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  a  comment  about 
the  discussion  which  has  just  taken  place 
about  free  riders.  It  is  contended  that 
a  worker  who  believes  the  course  followed 
by  the  union  is  not  in  his  general  in- 
terest or  in  the  general  interest  of  the 
Nation  still  must  belong  to  the  union  if 
a  majority  of  workers  so  decide. 

The  argument  is  made  that,  since  he 
gets  the  benefit  of  what  the  union  does, 
he  ought  to  pay  a  share  of  the  cost  of 
operating  the  union.  But  I  pose  this 
question:  Why  should  we  ascribe  to  union 
leaders  infallible  judgment  with  respect 
to  what  they  demand  for  the  benefit  of 
the  workers  in  general  or  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country''  When  labor  leaders 
continue  to  pump  up  prices,  removing  the 
United  States  from  a  position  of  com- 
petitive advantage  in  selling  goods 
throughout  the  world,  is  that  course 
helpful  to  the  worker?  Is  it  helpful  to 
the  security  of  tlie  Nation? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  might  say 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  continue,  I  should  like  to 
do  so.  I  thought  he  had  yielded  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  had.  I  thought 
the  Senator  asked  me  a  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  flnish  my 
thought.  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
made  the  statement  that  there  may  be 
various  reasons  why  the  worker  does  r.ot 
want  to  belong  to  a  union.  I  agree  with 
that  statement  But  before  we  argue 
the  benefits  that  are  derived  from  com- 
pulsory membership,  we  ought  to  have  a 
clearly  outlined  definition  of  what  the 
benefits  are  It  may  be  that  what  the 
union  is  doing  will  kill  the  industry,  kill 
the  job,  place  the  country  in  an  em- 
barrassing fiscal  position,  endanger  our 
balance  of  credits  in  international  trade, 
and  many  other  things.  So  when  it  is 
argued,  prima  facie  and  ipso  facto,  that 
what  the  union  does  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  worker  and  the  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try. I  cannot  agree  I  venture  to  .say 
that  there  are  thousands  of  clear-minded 
workers  who  realize  that  what  is  hap- 
pening will  destroy  the  jobs  they  hold. 

A  group  of  workers  belonging  to  a 
union  in  Cincinnati  came  to  me.  They 
had  learned  that  their  employer  was 
moving  out  of  the  city.  The  employer 
said  to  the  union  leaders.  "We  cannot 
meet  your  demands  and  survive."  The 
union  said,  "We  want  these  demands  met 
with  respect  to  working  conditions  and 
wages."  The  employer  said,  "I  cannot 
meet  them."  The  union  leaders  insisted 
that  their  proposals  be  accepted.  The 
employer  decided  to  move  out  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

The  question  comes  back:  Did  the 
union  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers? 
The  workers  told  me  they  were  never 
infoi-med  by  the  union  leaders  that  the 
company  said  it  would  move  out  of  the 
city.  The  workers  did  not  learn  of  it 
until  after  the  decision  was  made  to  move 
from  the  State.  I  repeat,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  everything  the  union  leader 
achieves  is  beneficial  to  the  worker. 
Now  I  yield 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  must  agree  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
We  have  had  much  evidence  that  some 
of  the  decisions  of  the  labor  leaders  have 


not  benefited  the  workers.  I  am  think 
ing  of  the  plight  of  the  coal  miners" 
for  example,  in  West  Virginia,  who  hav^ 
been  put  out  of  work  by  automation 
brought  on  by  cheaper  fuel  ii.  the  form 
of  gas  and  oil  which  were  introduced 
into  the  eastern  portion  of  the  countrv 
as  a  result  of  the  hiph  hourly  wages  in 
the  coal-mining  industry  brought  on  bv 
bargaining.  ^ 

This  is  what  bothers  me  with  respect 
to  the  word  "right  "  If  a  group  of  per- 
sons organize  and  form  a  union  and  then 
select  a  president.  I  do  not  think  the 
Government  should  intrude  itself  con- 
stantly into  every  decision  made  by  them 
officially.  I  have  been  preparing  legis- 
lation to  provide  that  in  the  matter  of 
contracts  or  settlement  offers,  the  deci- 
sion should  be  by  vote  of  the  union  mem- 
bership. I  think  it  would  be  the  better 
part  of  judgment  for  any  union  leader 
who  was  contemplating  bargaining  to  sit 
down  and  say.  "We  are  thinking  of  pro- 
posing  this  kind  of  increase,"  and  letting 
the  men  decide  for  themselves  what  it 
should  be  and  advise  the  leader.  This 
is  done  in  many  unions  Well  conducted 
unions  do  it.  I  am  thinking  of  the  man 
in  West  VirRinia  who  said.  "I  would 
rather  be  working  for  a  dollar  and  a 
half  an  hour  than  be  out  of  work  at 
$3  50  an  hour."  when  a  union  drove  a 
steel  company  out  of  the  State. 

The  Senator  has  brought  a  very  im- 
portant point  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  Not  all  decisions  made  by  the 
heads  of  unions,  or,  for  that  matter, 
those  made  by  the  heads  of  government 
or  the  heads  of  banks  or  other  organiza- 
tions, are  infallible.  That  is  why  we, 
as  elected  officials,  go  back  to  the  people 
to  find  out  what  they  are  thinking  of 
We  do  not  want  to  propose  things  that 
will  cause  them  to  be  unhappy. 

I  believe  that  union  leaders  should 
be  sensitive  to  anything  in  the  area  of 
wage  increases.  I  agree  that  some  of 
the  wage  increases  which  have  been 
g-anted  since  the  war  have  put  us  in  a 
disadvantageous  position  with  respect  to 
world  trade  and  competition.  It  has 
brought  ir  automation.  I  have  used  the 
arrrumcnt  all  the  way  through,  that 
whenever  an  unearned  wage  increase  is 
paid,  the  price  is  forced  up.  Any  busi- 
nessman who  has  any  sense  knows  that 
If  his  workers  arc  earning  more  money. 
they  should  be  paid  more,  without  any 
argument. 

I  suggest  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
study  the  bill  I  have  introduced,  which 
includes  a  provi.^ion  that  there  be  a  strike 
vote,  and  a  settlement  vote,  once  a  strike 
has  been  started 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  are  faced  with  the  ugly  specter 
of  the  Federal  Government  attempting 
to  procure  compulsory  union  member- 
ship. About  3  months  ago  the  adminis- 
tration, by  its  own  statement,  said  that 
unless  some  aircraft  companies  on  the 
west  coast  adopted  compulsory  union 
mpmbership.  they  would  likely  suffer  the 
loss  of  governmental  assignments  in  the 
way  of  business.  To  me  that  was  fright- 
ening. The  proposal  to  enact  a  Federal 
law  that  would  prevent  the  States  from 
adopting  provisions  against  clased  shops 
is  another  evidence  that  there  are  those 
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who  believe  that  Senators  and  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  have  all 
the  brains  and  possess  perfect  judg- 
ments: that  we  ascribe  to  ourselves  the 
idea  that  we  know  all  and  that  State  leg- 
islators know  nothing;  and  that  out  of 
Washington  comes  all  wisdom  and  all 
ability  to  achieve  social  reforms,  and  es- 
pecially government  for  the  people. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  that  theory.  I 
cannot  do  so  because  I  know  that  in 
Congress  we  are  motivated  by  the  same 
political  objectives  that  motivate  the 
trustee,  the  city  councilman,  and  the 
State  legislator. 

Each  year,  before  election,  programs 
are  sponsored  for  the  protection  of 
voters;  and  the  conspicuous  aspects  of 
such  proposals  is  the  quest  for  votes, 
rather  than  the  objective  of  trying  to 
serve  the  country. 

This  afternoon  and  tomorrow  Sena- 
tors will  be  voting  rn  what  are  known 
as  migratory  labor  laws.     To  me  this  is 
another  effort   of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  Congress,  to  impose  Its 
judgment  on  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities.    The   proposals  contained   in 
the  several  bills  upon  which  action  will 
be  taken,  from  the  standpoint  of  dollars 
expended,  are  inconsequential  and  seem- 
ingly   innocuous.      However,    they    are 
merely  the  beginning  of  a  program  that 
will  expand  each  year.    We  entered  this 
field  in  a  limited  way  either  last  year  or 
the  year  before.    I  have  read  the  reports 
dealing  with  the  several  migrant  labor 
bills  which  will  be  before  the  Senate  for 
consideration     today     and     tomorrow. 
Throughout    them    there    appears    the 
foreboding  that  this  is  merely  the  be- 
ginning.    One  of  the  bills  provides  for 
grants  to  subsidize  educational  programs 
In  the  States  for  migrant  workers. 

Another  bill  provides  for  grants  for 
day  care  services  for  the  children  of  mi- 
grant workers. 

Still  another  bill  provides  for  grants 
for  sanitation  facilities  on  the  farm  for 
migrant  workers.  Another  bill  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Ad- 
visory Council  to  give  to  Congress  and.  I 
suppose,  to  the  President,  advice  on  what 
course  of  conduct  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  follow  to  help  solve  the  mi- 
grant workers'  problems. 

Primarily,  the  object  is  to  spend  Fed- 
eral money.  My  inquiry  is  this:  If  these 
things  are  to  be  done,  why  should  we  as- 
sume that  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  do  them,  and  not  the  States? 
Why  have  not  the  States  done  such 
things?  We  get  back  to  the  argument 
that  the  Federal  Government  knows 
what  ought  to  be  done.  If  It  is  argued 
that  the  States  do  not  have  the  money, 
and  the  Federal  Government  does  have 
the  money,  I  point  out  that  this  year  our 
doficit  will  be  $8  billion;  next  year  it  will 
be  $10  billion;  the  following  year  It  will 
be  another  $10  billion:  in  1966  it  will  be 
another  $10  billion. 

Our  gold  reserves  are  being  with- 
drawn. The  word  was  current  that  our 
position  was  Improving.  Figures  now 
show  that  the  dwindling  of  gold  reserves 
in  fl.scal  year  1963  will  be  worse  than  it 
was  In  1962. 

I  will  vote  against  these  bills,  except 
one.  and  that  is  the  bill  that  would  re- 
quire agents  In  the  assignment  of  ml- 
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grant  workers  to  register  in  Washington, 
I  will  cast  my  vote  against  the  other 
bills,  because  I  believe  these  problems 
can  be  handled  by  the  States  and  should 
not  be  handled  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  problems  confront  the 
States,  and  they  are  best  able  to  handle 
them. 

In  the  northwestern  corner  of  my 
State  of  Ohio,  migrant  workers  are  em- 
ployed. They  can  handle  this  problem 
without  Federal  aid.  We  get  back  to 
the  proposition  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wants  to  put  Its  fingers  into 
everything  it  can. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  need  not  tell  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  that  I  am  always  very 
much  impressed   with   the   position  he 
takes  on  any  issue  before  the  Senate.    I 
do  not  always  join  him  in  his  conclu- 
sion; but  I  find  myself  concerned  about 
the  present  status  of  our  economy.    The 
Senator  from  Ohio  just  finished   with 
what  I  thought  was  a  very  provocative 
discussion  of  our  gold  balance,  and  has 
announced  his  position  with  respect  to 
the  bills  which  will  be  under  considera- 
tion.    I  wonder  If   the   Senator   would 
join    with   me    in    my   opposition   to   a 
Federal  expenditure  that  far  exceeds  by 
many   times   any   of   our   domestic   ex- 
penditures: namely,  the  expenditure  for 
our  giveaway  foreign  aid  program,  par- 
ticularly  with   relation    to   NATO;    and 
if  I   could  count  on   the  Senator  from 
Ohio  joining  with  me  in  refusing  to  vote 
for  any  more  funds  for  NATO  imtil  our 
NATO  allies  decide  to  assume  their  rea- 
sonable share  of  the  cost  of  protecting 
freedom  around  the  world. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  w^elcome  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I  am  glad  to  state  that  I  have  adopted 
clearly  defined  principles  with  respect 
to  how  I  shall  approach  the  foreign  aid 
program.  First,  I  shall  oppose  the 
granting  of  aid  to  any  country  having 
a  Communist  forn.  of  government. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  share  that  view. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Second,  I  shall  op- 
pose the  granting  of  aid  to  any  country 
that  tells  the  United  States  that  unless 
we  give  it  aid,  it  will  move  into  the 
Soviet  camp. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  share  that  view,  too. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Third,  I  shall  insist 

that  there  be  developed  a  more  efficient 

program  in  the  administration  of  foreign 

aid. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  share  that  view.  also. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Those  are  the  three 
ba.slc  principles  that  will  guide  me.  I 
have  voted  for  reductions  in  foreign  aid. 
I  agree  with  the  Clay  report  that  was 
recently  made.  However,  I  am  some- 
what doubtful  now  because  I  fear  that 
the  attitude  of  General  Clay  has  become 
a  little  softened  and  that  he  may  aban- 
don his  proposal. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  share  my  view  that  the  Clay  re- 
port did  not  go  far  enough? 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  I  shall  further  oppose 
the  granting  of  aid  by  way  of  grants  to 
countries  that  want  to  establish  govern- 
ment-operated steel  plants,  aluminum 
plants,  and  other  manufacturers.  I  wish 
the  Clay  report  had  gone  further. 


I  cannot  say  that  I  will  join  fully  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  the  views 
which  he  has  expressed.  I  have  heard 
his  arguments  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  No  graver  problem  con- 
fronts us  than  that  of  getting  our  inter- 
national credits  and  debits  in  balance. 
That  is  one  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  At  least  he  has  not  yet 
slammed  the  door  in  my  face.  He  still 
gives  me  some  hope  that  he  will  support 
me  in  voting  against  the  expenditure  of 
a  single  dollar  for  the  benefit  of  a  single 
NATO  country  unless  that  country  starts 
to  cooperate  with  us. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  have 
to  say  on  that  subject. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  8  years,  per- 
haps 10  years,  since,  as  Governor  of  Ohio. 
I  gave  recognition  to  the  migrant  labor 
problem.  We  proceeded  to  achieve  the 
things  that  are  sought  to  be  done  by 
Congress  now.  I  regret  to  say  that  some 
of  the  principal  proponents  of  Federal 
solutions  have  failed  to  take  action  In 
their  own  States  to  try  to  solve  the 
problem. 

My  views  have  been  expressed.  I  shall 
vote  in  accordance  with  the  declaration 
which  I  have  made. 


SPECIAL  CITATION  PRESENTED  BY 
BROADCAST   PIONEERS   TO   REP- 
RESENTATIVE OREN  HARRIS 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  June  6,  1963.  at  the  Inter- 
national Inn,  Washington,  D.C..  a  special 
citation  was  presented  by  the  Broadcast 
Pioneers  in  an  elaborate  ceremony   to 
Representative  Oren  Harris,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Broadcast  Pioneers  is  an  orga- 
nization founded  by  veteran  news  com- 
mentator, H.  V.  Kaltemborn.  Gen. 
David  Sarnoff  is  honorary  president,  Mr 
Ward  L.  Quaal,  WGN,  Inc..  of  Chicago. 
111.,  is  president.  It  is  a  national  orga- 
nization including  a  membership  of  those 
who  have  been  active  in  radio  broadcast- 
ing for  20  years  and  television  for  10 
years  or  longer. 

Mr.  Frank  U.  Fletcher,  a  Washington 
attorney,  is  chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  chapter  of  Broadcast  Pioneers 
and  presided  at  the  luncheon  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  award  to  Mr.  Harris.  Over 
300  attended  the  luncheon,  including 
.several  Members  of  Congress  and  of  Mr. 
Harris's  committee. 

I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  lunch- 
eon. I  rejoice  in  the  conferral  of  this 
honor  upon  my  Representative.  It  is  a 
recognition  which  he  richly  deserves.  I 
applaud  Broadcast  Pioneers  for  having 
made  this  presentation  to  him. 

The  award  to  Mr.  Harris  in  tribute  to 
his  contribution  to  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry was  made  by  Mr.  Quaal.  The  spe- 
cial citation  was  made  by  Mr.  Paul  W. 
Morency,  chairman  of  the  awards  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Quaal 
and   Mr.    Morency,   together   with    the 
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citation    presented    to    Representative 
HARais  and  his  response  thereto. 

There  t)€ing  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RtM«BK3    BY    Ma.    WaAS    L.    Qt74AL.    P&XSIDKNT, 

Broadcast  Pioneers 

Stanza  I  of  'The  Elephant's  Child."  by 
Rudyard  Kipling,  states:  "I  keep  six  honest 
serving  men  (they  taught  me  tUl  I  knew); 
Their  namee  are  What  and  Why  and  When 
and  How  and  Wbere  and  Who." 

Mr.  Kipling  could  have  been  writing  about 
the  gentleman  to  whom  we  pay  tribute  to- 
day, the  Honorable  Oren  Hariis,  Member  of 
the  Congress  from  the  Fourth  DLstxlct  of 
Arkansas  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  This  Is 
the  committee,  as  all  of  us  here  know  (some 
with  poignancy,  some  with  remorse  and  some 
with  delight)  which  Is  responsible  for  the 
origination  of  legislation  governing  the 
American  system  of  broadcasting.  And  this 
man  la  the  Governor  of  those  Governors. 

In  the  hearing  room  In  the  New  House 
Office  &ulldlng  where  much  of  the  testimony 
In  this  committee's  Inquiries  Is  taken,  there 
hangs  at  tlie  back  of  the  room  an  oil  portrait 
of  the  Congreseman.  It  was  dedicated  Feb- 
riiary  9.  1960  It  la  so  located  that  If  a  wit- 
ness looks  over  his  shoulder  to  avoid  the 
stern  visage  of  Chairman  Harris  who  is  be- 
fore him.  he  will  be  staring  at  a  benign  and 
smiling  copy  of  the  original. 

When  that  portrait  was  dedicated,  the 
principal  speaker  was  Mr.  Harris'  colleague. 
Congressman  John  Beio.  Williams,  of  Mis- 
sissippi. I  would  like  to  quote  two  para- 
graphs from  hla  speech  on  that  occasion: 

"Very  few  people  here,  I  am  sure,  have 
ever  heard  of  Blngen,  Ark  If  so,  it  doeant 
matter  anyway,  because  Mr  Harris  was  not 
born  In  Blngen.  he  was  born  in  Helton,  a  few 
mile*  out  In  the  country  from  Blngen.  Bln- 
gen, In  turn.  Is  about  10  mllea  out  In  the 
country  from  a  place  called  McCasklll.  and 
McCasklll  Is  out  In  the  country  from  a  town 
named  Nashrtlle,  where  the  nearest  railroad 
station  Is  located. 

"Belton.  Ark.,  consists  mainly  of  a  general 
store.     Its    chief    Industry    Ls    a    blacksmith 
shop    and   gristmill.     It    Is   a    thriving    little 
community,    with   a   population  of  some   15 
people,  4  or  5  coon  hounds,  a  couple  of  milk 
cows,    and    Innumerable    chickens    and   ho^s. 
Well,  Oren  wasn't  exactly  born  right  In  Bel- 
ton,  he  was  born  about  4  miles  out  In  the 
country  from  Belton.     He  was  raised  so  far 
back  In  the  country  he  can  look  at  the  size  of 
a  coon    track   and   tell   how    much   Its   hide 
would  bring  on  the  market  In  St.  Louis.  Mo." 
As    you    can    deduce   from    this,    Mr.    H.\r- 
Ris  Is  Indeed  an  uncommon  man.     One  of  his 
uncommon  virtues  In  these  days  of  Intrigue 
Is    a    fervent    devotion   to    the   truth.     He   Ls 
accustomed  to  the  slings  and  arrows  that  be- 
set one  so  engaged.     We  of  the  Pioneers  feel 
that   he   merits    the   applause  and    praise   of 
some  of  those  he  oversees  by  reason  of  the 
fact   that   In   that  search   for   truth    he   has 
always  and  constantly  demonstrated  fairness. 
He  has  always  besought  both  sides  of  the 
story,  and  In  this  process,  also,  he  has  been  a 
constant  defender  of  free   broadcasting,  de- 
spite   the    fact    that    at   times    he   may   have 
seemed    puzzled    and    querulous    about    the 
manner  In  which  some  broadcasters  belabor 
this  free  opportunity. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  today  to  pay  special  tribute 
to  the  Honorable  Orsn  Harris  through  some 
small  recognition  which  we  trust  he  will  keep 
before  him  as  an  evidence  of  our  good  will 
and  affection,  even  though  he  may  not  have 
It  framed  and  displayed  In  the  aforemen- 
tioned hearing  room. 


Commerce  Commltt**  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 

For  his  firm  and  fair  leadership  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives which  develops  leglalatlon  gov- 
erning America  s  system  of  free  broadcasting: 
for  his  devotion,  often  expre<>aed  and  dem- 
onstrated, to  the  Idea  that  broadcasting 
In  this  Nation  should  be  free;  and  for  his 
constant  and  unwavering  loyalty  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  who  are  the  arbiters  of 
that  freedom  and  whose  Interests  he  upholds 
and  defends 

This  special  recognition  Is  Inscribed,  re- 
sfwcUuUy  and  with  gratitude,  by  the  Broad- 
cist  Pioneers  on  this  24th  day  of  April  1963. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  Peabody 
awards. 

Remarks  by  RtPREsxNTArrvE  Harris 

Mr.  Quaal.  my  colleagues  and  friends.  It  Is 
with  genuine  feeling  of  appreciation  and  a 
deep  sense  of  humility  that  I  accept  the 
honor  you  so  generously  extend  to  me  today. 

I  hasten  to  say,  however,  that  In  accepting 
your  expression  of  kindness  and  recognition. 
I  do  so  with  full  realisation  that  It  Is  a 
tribute  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  which  I  think  is  the 
greatest  committee  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  would  also  give  a  large  meas- 
ure of  credit  to  my  family  and  a  wonder- 
fully fine.  loyal,  and  efficient  staff  In  both 
my  ofllce  and  committee. 

Personally,  I  am  exceedingly  grateful  for 
your  friendship  manifested  by  your  pres- 
ence here  today  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  It  has  not  been  so  at  all  times  In 
the  past. 

I  can  recall  some  exf)erlence8  In  looking 
down  into  the  glowering  expressions  of 
broadcasters. 

One  of  these  experiences  had  something 
to  do  with  quiz  shows;  another  was  In  con- 
nection with  a  well -recognized  term  "pay- 
ola." a  subject  of  hearings  a  few  years  back; 
then  there  was,  as  I  remember,  the  matter 
of  "ex-parte  Influence"  hearings;  and  more 
recently    the   problem   of   ratings. 

Maybe  I  should  not  mention  these  un- 
savory questions  except  to  say  that  I  like  to 
think  that  our  final  judgment  thus  far  has 
been  In  the  public  interest,  as  well  as  In 
the  best  Interest  of  the  broadcasting  Indiu- 
try.  I  am  hopeful  that  most  of  you  share 
this  view. 

Even  so.  I  think  the  Industry  overall  Is 
doing  a  flne  Job  In  performing  a  public  serv- 
ice under  our  system  and  concept  for  the 
American  people.  There  Is  always  room 
for  Improvement,  and  I  encourage  you  to- 
ward this  objective. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  in  all  sincerity  that 
the  pleasantness  and  Joy  of  this  occasion 
touches  me  very  deeply.  I  am  Indeed  grate- 
ful. Mr.  Quaal.  for  the  honor  which  the 
broadcast  pioneers  has  bestowed  upon  me 
today  and  you  have  my  sincere  thanks. 

I  have  tried  to  be  firm  in  my  responsi- 
bility, but  If  I  have  not  at  all  times  been 
tolerant  and  fair.  It  Is  not  because  I  have 
not  tried. 

Thank  you  so  much. 
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Remarks     bt     Paul     Morzncy.     Chairman, 
Awards  Committee 
Special    citation    to    Hon.    Oren    Karris. 
chairman    of    the    Interstate    and    Foreign 


CARE  FOR  CHILDREN  OF  MIGRANT 
AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 

T)ie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  522  >  to  amend  the  act 
establishing  a  Children's  Bureau  so  as 
to  assist  States  in  providing  for  day- 
care services  for  children  of  migrant 
agricultural   workers. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McGovtRN  In  the  chair >.  The  pending 
business  is  S.  522.  a  bill  to  amend  the 


act  establishing  a  Children's  Bureau  so 
as  to  assist  States  in  providing  for  day 
care    services   for    children   of   migrant 
agricultural  workers. 

CHILDREN     KMIXOVEO    Hi     ACRICDLTURK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 
after  a  discussion  with  the  author  of 
Senate  bill  523.  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Williams] 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  IMr  Tower  1.  the  acting  minority 
leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
beginning  at  the  hour  of  2:30  p  m.  to- 
morrow one  half  hour  be  allocated  to 
Amendment  No.  104,  in  accordance  with 
the  u.<;ual  procedures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  that  time  there  will  be  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  I  might  a.sk  for  a 
revision,  the  debate  could  commence  at 
2  o'clock  and  a  yea-and-nay  vote  could 
take  place  at  2:30.  That  would  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
change  my  request  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OI-T'ICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  wish  to  suspend 
the  rule  that  requires  a  quorum  call  be- 
fore a  vote'' 

Mr.  M.\NSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the 
usual  procedure  be  followed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows; 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 
Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Tuesday.  June 
11.  1963.  at  2  pm..  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  S  623.  a  bill  to  amend  tbe 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend 
the  child  labor  provisions  thereof  to  certain 
children  employed  In  agriculture,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr  Tower),  numbered 
104.  as  the  pending  question,  and  that  all 
debate  on  that  amendment  and  amendments 
thereto  shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  Mr.  Tower 
and  the  majority  leader  or  someone  desig- 
nated by  him.  following  which  the  Senate 
win  proceed  to  vote  thereon :  Proi-ided,  That 
no  amendment  that  Is  not  germane  to  that 
amendment  shall  be  received. 


SURPLUS  FOOD  FOR  NEEDY 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Daily  News  for  today,  June 
10,  contains  an  interesting  article  en- 
titled "Surplus  Food  Is  Still  Hard  for 
Needy  To  Get."  This  timely  article, 
written  by  Sam  StafTord.  of  the  Daily 
News  staff,  points  out  that  rcdtape  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Welfare  Depart- 
ment is  causing  many  old  and  disabled 
people  to  fail  to  receive  their  proper 
quotas  of  surplus  food,  and  that  the  re- 
cently disclosed  scandal  about  hustlers 
making  a  profit  from  the  delivery  of  sur- 
plus food  for  the  needy  is  continuing.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

SURPLUS  Food   Is  Still   Hard  for  Needy  To 
Grr 
(By  Sam  Stafford) 
The   District    Welfare   Department    Is    cal- 
lously Ignoring  the  very  people  It  promised  to 
help    following    revelations    of   surplus    food 
irregularities  In  this  newspaper  4  months  ago 
Throughout  the  city,  there  are  still  thou- 
sands of  needy  old,  sick,  crippled    or  blind 
people  who  have  no  way  of  getting  the  sur- 
plus food  that  16  available  and   that  other 
poor  people  use  to  beef  up  their  meager  diets 
Or   they    get    It    only    with    incredible    diffi- 
culty. 

Commissioner  John  Duncan  has  prodded 
the  Welfare  Department  to  come  up  with  a 
workable  food  distribution  plan  using  some 
volunteer  help. 

PAPER   AND   TALK 

But  the  welfare  bureaucracy,  which  moves 
slowly  when  it  moves,  has  produced  a  lot  of 
talk  and  movm tains  of  paper  but  little  action 
"It  Is  hard  to  see  why  It  should  take  so 
long.  Mr  Duncan  said.  'I  Intend  to  keep 
right  on  pressing  for  a  g<xxl  plan." 

Meanwhile,  as  a  result  of  the  surplus  food 
policies  of  Acting  Welfare  Director  Donald 
Brewer  and  Welfare  Controller  Alvin  I^sln 

Senile  old  people  who  should  not  be  on  the 
streets    alone    board    buses    for    the    surplus 
distribution  center  on  Virginia  Avenue  SW 
get  confused,  and  wind  up  In  the  wrong  sec- 
tion of  town. 

Old  men  and  women  so  crippled  they  can 
scarcely  move  are  forced  to  make  the  tlrine 
trip  to  the  food  center. 

Sick  or  paralyzed  old  ladles— many  with- 
out friends  or  relatives— sit  alone  In  small 
rooms,  fingering  surplus  food  certificates 
they  cannot  redeem  for  food 

A  volunteer  group  that  2  months  ago  with 
Mr  Duncans  backing,  offered  to  carry  food 
to  blind  and  seriously  ailing  persons  at  no 
charge  has  so  far  been  cold-shouldered  bv 
welfare  officials.  ^'ucnu    oy 

Some  "hustlers"  whose  profitable  food  de- 
livery arrangements  with  some  welfare  em- 
ployees  were  detailed  In  the  News'  series,  are 
thP  Hu?'!^"^*.*"  """^^"sed  cab  service  from 
the  distribution  center,  with  aid  recipients 
as  a  captive  clientele  h'«^'iu, 

Under  welfare  rules,  no  person  may  pick 

h^^Z^  f^flPient^-presumably  Including 
bedridden  with  no  helpful  neighbors  or  rela! 
tlves-must  appear  personallv  at  the  distri- 
bution center  to  get  food. 

A  private  car  crammed  with  recipients- 
Including  the  ailing  who  are  able  to  walk- 
may  bring  a  hustler  $8  or  •lO  at  $1  or  more 
&  ncftu. 

*n^,"'%K'"'w°'"  '^''"'"^'l^d  pers<,ns  manage  to 
endure  the  bus  or  taxi  ride  to  the  center 
then  return  by  hustler  service  since  taxis  are' 
seldom  available  at  the  renter  Total  cost 
Is  sometimes  $1  7.5  or  $2. 

The  system  still  seems  designed  to  dis- 
courage people  from  getting  surplus  food 

Under  the  two-orders-a-month  restriction 

h?„  ,rjt  "'"'*:«  J'^mlly.  but  not  for  himself 
his  sister,  and  the  ailing  woman  next  door. 

MOVED 

Complicating  recipients'  problems  is  the 
ract  the  surplus  operation  early  this  vear 
moved  from  Northwest,  where  many  of  the 
few  live   '^'    '°   ^"^hwest.    where   relatively 

hfll^/  ".^''^''  "^^^^  '^•^  reporter  watched  a 
badly  crippled  old  man  approach  the  iood 
platform  at  the  distribution  center 

Face  drawn  with  pain,  he  Inched  along  In 
the  rain  taking  a  full  minute  to  walk  sev- 
erai  feet. 

How  had  he  gotten  there-by  taxi,  hustler, 
walked  fiV"'    ^'"^    '^^"^^"''-     "«^    ^« 
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He  paused  for  breath,  then  started  up 
steps  leading  to  the  platform.  He  Inched 
iipw,-ard.  moving  each  limb  with  grotesque 
del  berateness.  He  seemed  the  most  pathet- 
ically crippled  man  on  earth. 
,-J^\  °\'^  ^^^  struggled  upward,  reached 
the  platform,  presented  his  food  card  then 
began  his  painful  descent. 

It  took  him  11  minutes  by  my  watch  to 
walk  up  and  down  a  few  steps 

Mr.  Edna  Frazler.  a  dignified  lady  of  70 
lives  at  732  Morton  Street  NW.  pfraiyzed 
on  the  left  side,  she  Is  under  doctor's  orS 
not  to  leave  the  house. 

No  one  was  available  to  redeem  her  last 
month's  food  card,  due  May  6.  so  she  Ld  a 
76-year-oId  "forgetful  "  woman  she  has  taken 
under  her  wing  had  a  lean  month 

•I  mostly  could  have  used  the  floor"  ^ald 
Srwlilfe..'"^"^'^''^"^'-'^^-^-^^^ 

She  has  lived  here  44  years.  26  of  them  In 
the  same  house.  When  younger,  she  worked. 
Her  husband,  a  plumber,  died  12  years  ago 

u,).^t^>f "  i  ''".'^**  ^^'-  "^^  *^^  ^-oTled  about 
r^Sin^"  h''  ^«->-^^^-°'d  friend  would  get  lost 
riding  a  bus  to  the  surplus  center 

said^*'^Bi,t°fhA^';  '^!^'  ^^^''^^•"  ^^"  ^^^'e'- 
said.     But  the  friend  eventuallv  returned 

Across  the  street.  Mrs  Fred  Mosley,  67  told 
how  she  and  six  other  recipients  recently  had 
been  forced  to  pay  a  hustler  $i  apiece  for  a 
^efwr/b^ro^e^r"""^  '^'  -pr^essl^n'^e 

MRS.    MOSLKT 

art^lt.  ^°ll^^'  **'°  ^^  P'^^y  disabled  by 
arthritis  and  a  bad  back,  has  difficulty  board- 
ng  and  riding  a  bus.  But  she  recently 
traveled  to  the  center  by  bus,  walking  at 
transfer  points  even  though  this  was  painful 
on  the  day  the  hustler  took  her  home 

Mr^  Mosley,  69,  paralyzed  and  seldom  out 
o  bed  said  he  wished  he  could  get  th^fS 
himself,  but  his  Wife  said  she  didn't  mind 

Elsewhtre   on    the   street     I   snoke   t^   m,.c 

s^erdn,'''^.;^^  ''■  "^°  ^-  «^---«  -d'^a"- 

see  only  blurred  shapes. 

She  worked  In  a  private  home  for  manv 
years    and    would    be    working    now    "exceD? 

tri^^'  '.'"■'  ^''  '  ^"'^  because^of  my  eyes    ^ 
tried.     Even  Goodwill  turned  me  down  " 

•i  ^.7to  th?f  ''!,""°^  '^^  *■'"  ^"°"K^  to  take 
t>Sk  a  r^i  /     .i''°'^'     "^^  °th^^  day.  She 
took  a  cab  to   the  center  for  50  cents  and 
gave  75  cents  to  a  hustler  to  bring  her  back 
although  he  wanted  $i.  ' 

Commenting  on  former  harsh  treatment  of 
recipients  by  some  welfare  employee? 
brought  to  light  by  the  News,  she  said   •  -^ev 

s^UIh"a?d  ••''"■  "°*'  ''"'  ^'"'"«  ^^  ^""^  '^ 


ALL    ALONE 

ipm«^*7  throughout  the  city  al.so  have  prob- 
unThi  ^  ^'•'PPl'^d  woman  In  Southeast  was 
unable  to  get  to  the  center  or  have  someone 
Hn.I^  .  ''"'^   ^°   '°''   ^"   month's   food, 

i^^nf  "i^  "  "'"^'-y  '■°°'"s  visited  onlv  by 
landlords  and  social  workers  are  many  other 
hungry  shut-liis. 

h.!!^'!lf  ^°J"^  "'"°«  persons  have  relatives 
heie.  the  relatives  may  be  unavailable  to  help 
on  certain  days  because  of  work  or  family 
uuties.  •' 

Although  Alvln  Rosin  has  taken  charge  of 
the   surplus   reorganization,   John    Olsavskv 

hmtl"f  '"'7.!''°^"  ''''''  ^^°  ^^'^'^d  response 
blllty  for  the  hustlers'  profiteering  and  said 
he  rarely  visited  the  distribution  center,  still 
handles  the  day-to-day  operation 

John  West,  who.ce  Volunteer  Transporta- 
tion Service,  a  low-cost  food  delivery  service 
for  the  needy,  was  whittled  down  bv  surplus 
officialdom  and  finally  put  out  of  operation 
when  restricted  to  two  orders  a  month,  has 
offered  free  food  delivery  service  to  shut-ins 

Since  nobody  has  taken  him  up  on  the 
offer  made  many  weeks  ago,  he  figures  It  must 
have  been  burled  under  Welfare  Department 
redtape— of  which  there  seems  to  be  plenty 
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REFORM  OF  CONGRESS 
Mr.  NOLLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  for  June  9  contain.s  an 
article  entitled  "Congress  Must  Seize  the 
Initiative."  written  by  the  distinguished 
columnist  Floscoe  Drummond  Mr 
Drummond  makes  the  point  that  Con- 
gress has  not  been  measuring  up  to  its 
potential  for  rendering  public  service  as 
a  viable,  progressive,  independent  branch 
of  the  Government. 

The  article  reminds  me  that  it  was 
not  vei-y  long  ago  that  the  Senate  passed 
a  resolution  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

I  hope  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
ri!  /?^^.,^'"-  I^rummond's  article,  and 
that  it  will  inspire  them  to  take  prompt 
action  on  the  resolution,  a  resolution 
which,  as  I  understand,  has  passed  the 
Senate  several  times  previously 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

TIME  FOR  Reform— Congress  Must  Seize  the 

Initiative 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

A  veteran  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

Who  IE  retiring  undefeated  from  one  of  the 

?^rthf nT  ^r*^'^^  '"  P^^^'«^  conversa- 
tion the  other  day:  "In  all  my  15  years  In 
Congress  I  have  never  been  able  to^  devote 
more  than  one-tenth  of  my  time  to  doing 

rvf.ti  ly^^'T   P''^™^'-"y    elected    to   do-help 
shape  the  laws  of  the  land." 

The  able   and   respected   chairman   of  one 
of  the  Senates  many  investigating  commit- 
tees   raised    his    arms    In    despair    thi   oTher 
evening  and  exclaimed:   "The  Executive  has 
become  so  big  that  we  ,the  Congress)   have 
simply  lost  control.    We  can't  re^^ew  it  adl! 
quately;    we   cant    check   it   adequately-    we 
just  don't  know  what  it  Is  doing." 
tHo'L'*  ^^/^-  ^°"g'"ess  never  gives  one  look  at 
the  massive  and  mounting  Federal  budget  as 
a  Whole.     It  looks  at  It  piecemeal  but  never 
ivo        ;.."  appropriates  piecemeal  without 
ever  putting  the  part^  together  to  know  what 
it  Is  domg.   then   it  abandons  responslbUltv 
for  continuous,   overall   revlew^lesplte   the 
lact  that  Its  own  r\iles  call  for  such  review 
What  do  these  facts  (and  others  like  themi 
really  mean?     They  mean  that  the  congres- 
sional minutiae  so  gobble  up  the  time  of  In- 
dividual Members  of  Congress  that  they  can't 
do   their  primary   work;    that   even   the   best 
congressional    investigating   committees    are 
no  longer  able  to  oversee  how  the  Executive 
IS  carrying  out   the  congressional   will-    that 
as    the    Federal    budget    grows.    Congress    Is 
steadily  losing  control,  even  losing  sight    of 
what  Is  going  on.  e.      &      .     i 

The  need  for  congressional  reorgani/.acion 
to  modernize  its  creaking,  Model -T  machin- 
ery is  no  longer  seriously  questioned  The 
need  is  to  enable  the  Congress  to  lay  hold  of 
the  means  and  procedures  to  transact  the 
public  business  eiTiclently  and  resiwnslbly 
and  to  capture  its  eroded  authority 

Fortunately,  the  prospects  for  sucn  reor- 
ganization are  looking  up.  One  steo  is  the 
bipartisan  resolution  introduced  by  Senator 
Clifford  Case  (Republican  of  New  Jersey) 
and  Senator  Joseph  Clark  (Democrat  of 
Pennsylvania)  to  create  a  Commission  on 
Congressional  Reorganization  to  study  and 
propose  needed  reforms. 

Public  hearings  will  be  held  shortly  by  a 
Senate  Rules  Subcommittee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  Carl  Hayden  (Demo- 
crat of  Arizona),  aided  by  a  specially  ap- 
poini.-d  staff  counsel,  former  Representative 
Hugh  Alexander,  of  North  Carolina 
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ReSectli^  the  almost  uxiaulmouA  endorse- 
ment of  those  In  private  life  who  know  most 
about  the  Congress,  the  Tolume  of  corre- 
spondence which  Senator  Cask  has  had  from 
political  sclenttsu  la  partkrolarly  revealing. 
Senator  Cask  has  received  195  letters  from 
spaclallsu  In  government.  Of  these.  160 
strongly  approve  the  move  for  congressional 
reform,  none  la  opposed.  35  are  noncommit- 
tal Eighty-two  percent  of  the  letters  con- 
sider the  proposed  study  very  timely  and 
necessary,  and  hope  It  will  succeed.  Some 
of  the  specific  comments  and  suggestions  are 
these : 

The  Commission  should  focus  on  tliio  cen- 
tral question:  How  can  Congress  remain 
an  Independent,  productive.  efBclent.  and 
creative  branch  of  Government? 

Many  contend  that  Congress  Is  not  meas- 
uring up  to  Its  potential  and  to  public 
expectations. 

The  statement  that  congressional  reform 
Is  long  overdue"  repeatedly  occurs  ai  the 
letters. 

"Congress  Is  In  for  rough  sledding  In  the 
coming  months  and  years."  one  of  the  polit- 
ical aclentlsts  writes.  "Unless  Congress 
moves  to  reform  Itself,  that  crltlcls.nn  will 
grow.  Now  ia  the  time  to  begin  study  of 
reform  so  as  to  bring  Congress  up  to  date 
before  even  more  power  passes  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  before  the  image  of  Congress 
drops  further  in  the  minds  of  our  people  ' 
Wouldn't  It  be  well  If  Congress  paused 
In  trying  to  reform  everybody  else  and  took 
a  clear  look  at  Its  own  shortcomings — and 
did  something  about  them? 


FALLOUT  SHELTERS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
June  5  a  lead  editorial  entitled  "Shel- 
ters— a  Cruel  Deception?"  The  edito- 
rial presents  an  interesting  and  timely 
analysis  of  the  problem  relating  to  fall- 
out shelters.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Sheltkes — A  Ckuel  Deceptton? 
An  Index  to  the  kind  of  world  we  live  In 
today  can    be   found   In   the  Hamburg   flre- 
stonn  of  July  24.  IM3 

On  that  date  the  British  dropped  a  mere 
2.400  tons  of  conventional  explosives  on  the 
German  port  city.  But  the  consequences 
for  Hamburg  were  catastrophic. 

These  first  bombs  knocked  out  the  water 
main*.  On  succeeding  days  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  small  firebombs  were  dropped  and 
these  were  followed  by  more  blockbusters — 
8000  tons  In  all.  The  chief  Intelligence 
officer  In  our  London  Embassy.  James  R. 
Newman,  reported  as  follows: 

"We  got  a  phenomenon  that  man  had 
never  seen  before,  except  perhaps  In  pre- 
history. Fires  Joined  together  In  a  radius  of 
three  miles.  Hot  gases  rose,  while  surround- 
ing cool  air  was  pulled  In  and  acted  as  a  bel- 
lows. Seventy  thousand  of  Hamburg's  100.- 
000  trees  splintered  to  earth.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dwelling  units  out  of 
556.000  were  completely  destroyed.  The  fire 
lasted  for  7  days.  Temperatures  flared  to 
1.400  and  1,800  degrees  so  that  the  bricks 
themselves  actually  burned.  Tliousands  and 
thousands  of  people  were  In  shelters  at  the 
time;  all  but  a  negligible  fraction  died  any- 
way. Bodies  were  still  being  dug  up  6 
month."?  later,  mo.^t  of  them  completely  un- 
marked by  fire.  They  had  died  of  suffocation 
and  carbon  monoxide — 70.000  In  all." 

Remember,  this  disaster  was  visited  upon 
Hamburg  20  years  ago  by  a  trifling  8.000  tons 
of  "conventional"  bombs.  Has  it  a  meaning 
for  us  today  when.  In  an  all-out  thermonu- 
clear attack,  any  major  American  city  could 


expect  to  be  hit.  not  with  8.000  tons,  but 
with  up  to  the  equivalent  of  100  mlllloa 
tona  of  exploalvee? 

Surely  It  has.  But  very  few  people  aeem 
to  care.  We  think  the  reason  U  not  hard  to 
discover. 

A  House  Armed  Service*  Subcommittee 
headed  by  Representative  H^est  has  been 
holding  hearings  on  a  Federal  cU-U  defense 
program,  with  particular  reference  to  fall- 
out shelters.  And  an  Associated  Press  man 
reported  the  other  day  that  the  hearing  was 
droning  along  before  an  a%-erage  audience  of 
35  persons,  some  of  whom  were  dozing.  Ob- 
viously, nobody  cares  very  much.  And  this 
view  Is  reinforced  '-y  the  recent  decision  In 
Portland.  Oreg..  to  abolish  Its  civil  defense 
program  and  forget  about  It — fallout  shelters 
and  all. 

Why  is  it  that  there  is  so  little  Interest, 
so  little  concern?  An  excellent  report  to 
the  Hebert  subcommittee  by  Its  counsel. 
Philip  W.  Kelleher,  furnishes  at  least  some 
of  the  answers — especially  with  respect  to 
fallout  shelters.  He  quotes  Dr.  Alexander 
Langsdorf.  Jr..  a  physicist  at  the  Argonne 
Laboratories,  as  saying  in  a  Chicago  news- 
paper Interview  that  the  Russians,  Lf  they 
knew  we  had  adequate  fallout  protecUon. 
would  explode  the  bomb  In  the  air  rather 
than  on  the  surface.  Dr.  Langsdorf  added: 
"FVom  an  alrburst  you  get  a  massive  fire- 
storm which  might  set  all  Chicago  on  fire. 
Concrete  fallout  shelters  would  turn  Into 
ovens,  cooking  the  people  Inside.  If  they 
don't  burn  they  would  probably  suffocate. 
because  all  the  oxygen  would  be  consumed  ' 
But  lets  suppose  that  some  people  hidden 
away  in  fallout  shelters  in  some  areas  should 
survive.  What  of  them?  Mr.  Kelleher 
quotes  Dr.  John  N.  Wolfe,  chief.  Environ- 
mental Sciences  Branch  of  the  Biology  and 
Medicine  Divisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  as  follows:  "Fallout  shelters  In 
many  areas  seem  only  a  means  of  delaying 
death  and  represent  only  piu-t  of  a  survival 
plan.  With  an  environment  so  completely 
modified,  the  question  Is.  where  does  a  man 
go  after  his  sojourn  In  shelters?  What  does 
he  do  upon  emergence?" 

Mr.  Kelleher  elaborated  on  Dr.  Wolfe's 
meaning  In  these  words:  "The  survivor 
emerges  from  his  shelter  only  to  find  that 
communications  and  distribution  systems  are 
damaged  or  destroyed.  If  there  U  food  still 
undestroyed  it  may  be  contaminated,  as  will 
be  the  water  supply.  It  Is  at  least  possible 
that  the  land  which  he  must  stand  on  Is 
dangerously  radioactive.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  may  survive,  but  If  so  It  will 
be  through  pure  luck." 

There  Is,  of  course,  another  side  to  this 
debate,  and  Mr.  Kelleher  presents  It.  But  as 
we  read  his  paper,  he  comes  down  squarely 
on  the  side  of  the  argument  which  holds 
that  "the  currently  planned  fallout  shelter 
program,  or  any  extension  of  it.  would  work 
a  cruel  and  dangerous  deception  on  the 
American  people." 

For  our  part,  we  do  not  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  want  to  spend  up  to  $7  bil- 
lion for  fallout  shelters,  much  less  $100 
billion  to  »200  billion  for  blast  shelters. 
There  Is  nothing  In  the  American  nature 
that  Is  compatible  with  the  prospect  of  bur- 
rowing Into  the  ground  to  hide  for  days  and 
weeks,  not  knowing  what  has  happened  to 
wives,  children,  or  parents.  George  Kennan. 
speaking  in  a  somewhat  different  context 
some  time  ago.  Just  about  said  It  all  when 
he  asked: 

•'Are  we  to  flee  like  haunted  creatures  from 
one  defensive  device  to  another,  each  more 
costly  and  humiliating  than  the  one  before, 
cowering  underground  one  day,  breaking  up 
our  cities  the  next,  attempting  to  surround 
ourselves  with  elaborate  electric  shields  on 
the  third,  concerned  only  to  prolong  the 
length  of  our  lives  while  sacrlflclng  aU  the 
values  for  which  It  might  be  worth  while 
to  Uve?" 


Jtme  10 


We  think  not.     The  only  remedy,  the  onlv 
hope,  u  to  prevent  nuclear  war.    Meanwhii/ 
again   borrowing   from   a  quotation   used   bv 
Mr.  Kennan:   "Let  us  at  least  walk  like  men 
with  our  heads  up.  so  long  as  we  are  permit 
ted  to  walk  at  all.  "  P«^rnut- 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the-e 
was  published  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  June  7  a  lead  article  entitled 
"Cloture  Seen  as  Key— Battle  Unes 
Form  on  Rights  Bills."  The  article 
points  out  that  the  program,  which  we 
understand  the  White  House  will  soon 
present  to  Congress.  Includes  several 
points  in  the  civil  rights  area.  Some  of 
these  points  will.  I  am  sure,  be  recog- 
nized as  being  long  overdue  subjects  of 
legislation.  Others  perhaps  will  be 
highly  controversial.  The  article  points 
out  that  it  is  probable  that  some  of  these 
points  will  be  modified  or  withdrawn 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  when  the 
time  comes  for  presentation  of  a  civil 
rights  bill  before  the  Senate,  the  pro- 
ponents  will  have  checked  out  vei-y  care- 
fully the  matter  with  various  Members 
of  the  Senate,  because  it  appears  that 
the  key  vote  will  eventually  be  on  the 
question  of  invoking  cloture. 

I  recognize  that  some  Senators  are 
opposed  as  a  matter  of  principle  to  in- 
voking cloture:  but  I  suggest  that  the 
great  majority  of  Senators  are  not  op. 
posed  as  a  matter  of  principle  to  Invok- 
ing  cloture — as  was  revealed  by  the  clo- 
ture vote  on  the  telstar  communications 
satellite  bill  in  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  also  suggest  that  the  cloture  issue 
will  be  premised  on  the  nature  of  the  un- 
derlying  bill  on  which  a  filibuster  will  be 
waged,  and  that  the  degree  to  which  the 
bill  will  appeal  to  two- thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  as  being  appropriate, 
needful,  and  timely  legislation  will  de- 
termine the  outcome  of  the  cloture  vote. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence article  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  also  an  article  entitled  "On  D-Day 
All  GI's  Were  Brothers."  The  latter  ar- 
ticle was  written  by  William  S.  White. 
and  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Star  on  June  5. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monl^^r,  June  7, 

1963] 

Clottjue  Seen  as   Ket — Battle   Lines  Form 

ON   Rights  Bills 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Washington —President  Kennedy's  po- 
litical advisers  In  the  Senate  tell  him  that 
to  enact  his  proposed  two-part  civil  rights 
bill    will   require  cloture. 

They  feel  that  they  must  get  between  23 
and  25  Republican  Senate  votes  to  enact  the 
measure. 

ClvU  rights  legislation,  they  argue,  like 
foreign  affairs,  now  requires  bipartisan 
treatment. 

Applying  cloture  means  that  an  expected 
southern  filibuster  must  be  worn  down  to 
a  point  where  a  vote  Is  possible. 

What  seems  to  be  shaping  up  Is  one  of 
the  big  legislative  battles  of  the  year:  In 
fact  It  could  blow  Into  a  decisive  struggle 
over  the  will  of  the  majority  to  prevail. 


Delay  In  presenting  the  Kennedy  civil 
rights  legislative  package  from  this  week 
to  next  Is  to  allow  the  administration 
spokesmen  to  try  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment with  Republicans  on  a  blU  that  will 
command  bipartisan  support. 

Republican  Senators  have  promised  to 
support  additional  civil  rights  legislation. 
But  they  remained  mute  on  w^hether  they 
would  try  to  crtish  a  southern  filibuster. 
The  Republican  position  was  hammered  out 
Wednesday  at  the  second  of  two  confer- 
ences promoted  by  Senator  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
of  New  ■york,  an  ardent  supporter  of  civil 
rights  legislation. 

FACTORS    INVOLVED 

To  apply  cloture  requires  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  Senate,  or  67  affirmative 
votes. 

In  presenting  civil  rights  legislation  at 
this  time  President  Kennedy  may  well  be 
precipitating  a  decisive  battle  over  the  fili- 
buster, which  has  been  going  on  Intermit- 
tently for  a  century  or  longer. 

Three  things  will  help  determine  the 
issue: 

Whether  President  Kennedy  makes  an  all- 
out  fight  for  legislation; 

Whether  Republicans  will  cooperate; 

Whether  Negroes  keep  up  pressure  tactics 
In  the  South. 

Present  Senate  membership  is  67  Demo- 
crats and  33  Republicans.  Southern  Sena- 
tors number  only  around  2  dozen,  but  their 
strength  Is  Increased  by  conservatives  from 
both  parties  and  by  members  from  smaller 
States  whose  bi^rgnlning  power  rests  on  de- 
laying tactics. 

FLAX    PREVIfWED 

The  Kennedy  civil  rights  proposals,  accord- 
ing to  Senator  HuBimr  H.  Humphret,  Demo- 
crat, of  Minnesota,  assistant  Senate  majority 
leader,   are   as   follows: 

1.  A  "public  accommodations"  law.  to  out- 
law segregation  In  private  establishments 
above  a  certain  size,  dealing  In  commodities 
moving  in  Interstate  commerce. 

2.  A  program  of  aid  to  school  systems  that 
desegregate. 

3.  Powers  by  the  Attorney  General  to  ini- 
tiate court  actions  desegregating  private 
establishments  and  Initiating  school  deseg- 
regating plans  on  behalf  of  persons  denied 
constitutional  rights. 

4.  Voting  rights  legislation  Including  a  new 
literacy  test  provision  establishing  a  pre- 
sumption of  literacy  as  a  qualification  for 
voting  for  those  with  sixth  grade  education. 

5  Extension  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. 

SUPPORT   SOUGHT 

The  foregoing  proposals  will  be  adjusted  to 
meet  Republican  support. 

Por  a  full  scale,  frontal  assault  on  the 
filibuster  the  Kennedy  package  almost  cer- 
tainly must  be  reduced  to  get  the  necessary 
67  votes. 

"As  we  put  foreign  policy  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  we  better  put  racial  matters  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis."  Senator  Humphrey  told  a 
reporter.      He   added  cheerfully: 

"It  looks  as  If  we'll  spend  Thanksgiving 
in  Washington." 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Star.   June  6.   1963) 
On  D-Dat  All  GI's  Were   Brothers — Com- 

MON  Courage  and  Compassion  of  the  6th 

of  June  Is  Recalled 

(By  Williams.  White) 

It  Is  good  now  to  think  back  to  another 
June  day  of  long  ago  and  so  to  let  memory 
of  the  honor  and  gallantry  of  the  past  wash 
us  clean,  for  a  moment,  of  the  little  and  the 
sweaty  and  the  ugly  contentions  of  the 
present. 

Now,  though  directly  and  mortally  we  face 
no  enemy  shell  and  flame,  we  spend  our  na- 
tional   energy    In    bitterness    and    bickering 


among  otirselves  about  this  man's  rights  and 
that  man's  privileges. 

Then,  10  years  ago.  facing  unexampled 
perUs  while  death  walked  heedlessly  among 
our  troops  along  the  coast  of  France,  we  knew 
a  timeless  and  an  unforgotten  hour  of  true 
national  union  and  true  national  brother- 
hood.    We  thought  then  of  man's  duty. 

Union  was  based  then  upon  common  cour- 
age and  common  compassion  and  not  upon 
pompous  exhortations  from  self-serving  re- 
formers— ol  whom  few  were  present  on 
D-day.  Brotherhood  was  based  then  upon 
a  common  sacrifice  and  a  common  generosity 
In  which  no  man  spoke  much  of  his  rights 
but  every  man  thought  long  upon  his  ob- 
ligations. Brotherhood  was  not  formed  by 
"blraclal"  committees  or  white  or  black  citi- 
zens councils,  however  these  may  be  officially 
named — of  which  none  were  present  on 
D-day. 

Now,  all  we  have  to  lose  is  our  national 
dignity  and  our  national  self-control.  Then, 
on  the  6th  of  June,  1944,  all  we  had  at 
stake  was  the  greatest  battle  In  history — 
and  perhaps  even  the  greatest  war — and  the 
lives  of  many  who  would  never  see  another 
day  In  June  as  the  sun  rose,  for  the  last 
time  for  them,  over  the  already  reddening 
beaches  of  Normandy. 

I  remember  seeing  many  men  of  many 
races  and  many  religions  (and  some  of  no 
religion  at  all  except  the  bleak  religion  of 
duty)  on  D-day.  There  was  the  redheaded 
corporal  from  the  Bronx,  passing  alongside 
In  an  LCI  (landing  craft.  Infantry) .  who  was 
fingering  his  rosary  In  the  leaping  light  of 
the  small  predawn  fire  forward  In  the  boat. 
This  the  platoon  commander  had  lit,  obedi- 
ent to  previous  Instructions,  to  burn  his  not- 
so-sccret  orders  before  we  reached  the  touch- 
down on  the  other  side  of  the  English 
Channel. 

The  sergeant  Just  next  was  a  prematurely 
bald,  once  black-haired  youngster  from 
Philadelphia.  He  was  "a  kind  of  a  Jew,  I 
guess,"  he  had  mentioned  at  one  point; 
meaning,  I  think,  that  while  for  whatever 
reason  he  had  strayed  from  the  ancient  faith, 
the  hour  had  come  to  seek  reassurance  from 
the  long  yesterdays. 

The  battalion  major.  In  a  larger  LCI  there, 
was,  as  I  happened  to  know,  a  Presbyterian 
from  a  place  In  the  South  so  small  as  to  be 
only  a  mark  on  a  rural  free  delivery  mall 
route.  There  were  some  fellows  In  other 
craft  thereabouts  who  were,  notwithstanding 
a  stateside  saying  that  there  would  be  none 
such,  undeniably  about  to  become  atheists  in 
foxholes.  If  they  survived  the  first  dash 
tlxrough  the  shallow  tides  at  the  beachslde. 

Now,  none  of  these  men  had  been  ordered 
by  higher  military  authority  to  love  one  an- 
other, to  t>e  fair  to  one  another.  Racial 
"tolerance"  had  not  t>een  legislated,  by-the- 
numbers.  by  military  command,  as  racial 
"tolerance"  wUl  not  now  be  legislated  by 
administrative,  by  congressional,  or  by  court, 
decree. 

But,  at  the  risk  of  seeming  sticky,  simple 
truth  compels  the  report  that  these  men  did 
love  one  another,  did  respect  one  another. 
But  they  loved  and  respected  not  merely  the 
things  that  were  the  same  In  them  but  also 
the  things  that  were  different,  were  diverse — 
were  "pltirallstlc."  to  u.se  the  egghead  term — 
among  them. 

Here  was  that  union  in  human  diversity, 
that  mutual  respect  In  human  divergence, 
which  the  great  Imperatives  of  adversity  and 
danger  can  bring  to  a  people  in  war.  Is  it 
too  much  to  hope  that — If  only  the  profes- 
sional minority-group  agitators  and  the  pro- 
fessional white-supremacy  agitators  can 
somehow  be  cut  down  to  size  by  the  patient 
people  of  all  races — we  can  somehow  reach 
amid  peace  and  plenty  what  came  so  readily 
to  us  In  war  and  suffering? 


TAX-SUPPORTED   PROPAGANDA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
26,  my  able  colleague  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mrs.  Neuberger]  delivered  a 
very  important  speech  at  Portland,  Oreg. 
Her  speech  was  entitled  "Tax -Supported 
Propaganda." 

In  the  course  of  the  speech  she  stated : 

Our  tax  laws  maii^  tax-exempt  Income  con- 
tributed to  any  organization  "organized  and 
operated  exclusively  for  religious  •  •  •  or 
educational  purposes"  as  long  as  "no  sub- 
stantial part  of  Its  activities  •  •  •  Is  car- 
rying on  propaganda."  Propaganda.  Inci- 
dentally. Is  defined  by  Webster  as  "Any 
organized  or  concerted  group,  effort,  or  move- 
ment to  spread  particular  doctrines." 

Despite  this  express  exclusion  of  propa- 
ganda organs  from  tax  exemption,  there  is 
Increasing  evidence  that  dozens  of  right- 
wing  groups  are  today  masquerading  as 
"educational  or  religious"  organizations,  and 
are  flooding  the  country  with  the  partisan, 
political  propaganda  of  the  far-right, 
financed  by  tax-free  contributions  from 
businessmen.  And,  whenever  a  businessman 
has  tax-exempt  Income,  somebody  else  Is 
forced  to  pay  more  taxes — and  that  somebody 
else  is  you  and  I. 

Who  are  these  organizations  and  how  do 
they  get  away  with  it?  One  thing  Is  cer- 
tain: you  can't  spot  them  by  their  titles. 
Our  rlghtwing  extremists  nxay  be  deficient 
In  their  respect  for  democracy  but  they  cer- 
tainly are  Imaginative  when  it  comes  to  se- 
lecting democratic -sounding  titles.  Let  me 
cite  an  example.  Are  you  Interested  in 
America's  future?  So  am  I.  Then  you  may 
be  interested  to  learn,  as  I  was.  what  a 
"nonprofit,  educational"  tax-exempt  Insti- 
tution called  "America's  Future.  Inc.,"  has 
to  say. 

Then  my  colleague  proceeded  in  her 
very  able  speech  to  point  out  what  really 
amounts  to  a  tax-exempt  racket  that  is 
being  operated  by  certain  rightwing  or- 
ganizations. By  means  of  this  racket, 
the  taxpayers  as  a  whole  are,  in  fact  and 
in  effect,  paying  for  such  propaganda. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  very 
able  speech  delivered  by  my  colleague  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax  Supported  Propaganda 
(Speech   ol   Senator  Ma  urine   B.   NEusEKctR 

at    COPE    northwest    regional    conference. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  on  May  26,  1963) 

Pollyanna  was  determined  to  find  some 
good  In  everything  and  everybody — so  much 
so  that  the  term  Pollyanna  has  come  to  char- 
acterize those  perpetually  cheery  souls,  we 
all  know  them,  who  profess  to  find  a  good 
side  to  even  the  blackest  day — like  the  good 
people  who  always  Insist  that  though  Mus- 
solini was  a  villain,  he  did  make  the  railroad 
trains  run  on  time. 

I  don't  meet  many  Pollyannas  in  my  dally 
deliberations.  I  usually  have  to  listen  to 
the  prophets  of  gloom  and  despair.  But  the 
other  day  I  was  discussing  the  activities  of 
the  John  Birch  Society  with  a  colleague  who 
argued,  tongue-ln -check,  that  even  the  John 
Birch  Society  had  its  good  points. 

First,  he  argued,  by  now.  most  Americans 
who  spend  at  least  part  of  the  day  awake. 
know  the  John  Birch  Society  for  what  it 
really  is:  a  maniacal  sect  dedicated  to  a  re- 
turn to  a  19th  century  economy  and  repeal 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Not  that  the  Society 
was  eager  to  publicize  Its  malicious  wares, 
but  because  Its  founder  and  patron  oracle, 
Robert    Welch,    stumbled   Into  the   glare    of 
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pubUc  •zpo«ur«  a  TMTt  a«o  with  hla  accvua- 
tlon  tiiat  Klaeniiower  waa  a  CommunlBt.  And 
that  was  too  much  for  any  ra«^lonaI  American, 
left,  rtght,  or  c«nter,  to  stomach.  Conae- 
quently.  th«  Socletr*  name  turn  become  a 
warning  flag  to  thinking  Americana  that  any 
message  assocUted  with  It  U  Ulntedi  by  a  dis- 
torted and  perverted  view  of  man.  economics, 
and  society.  That  was  one  good  thing  about 
the  John  Birch  Society. 

The  second  good  thing  he  had  to  say  about 
the  John  Birch  Society  was  that  at  least  the 
Federal  Government  dldnt  subsidize  It. 

I  find  It  hard  to  dismiss  that  lightly  an 
Insidious  cancer  that  has  Infected  many 
otherwise  well-lntentloned  Americans.  But 
he  did  have  a  point:  although  the  govern- 
ment doesn't  contribute  to  the  John  Birch 
Society,  you  and  I  unwittingly,  and  cerUlnly 
involuntarily,  as  taxpayers,  are  Indirectly 
financing  millions  of  dollars  of  Birch-type 
propaganda  put  out  by  less  well-known  but 
equally  vicious  organizations. 

Our  tax  laws  make  tax-exempt.  Income 
contributed  to  any  organization  "organized 
and  operated  exclusively  for  religious  •  •  • 
or  educational  purposes"  as  long  as  "no 
substantial  part  of  Its  activities  •  •  •  is 
carrying  on  propaganda  "  Propaganda.  In- 
cidentally. Is  defined  by  Webster's  as  "Any 
organized  or  concerted  group,  effort,  or 
movement  to  spread  particular  doctrines." 

Despite  this  express  exclusion  of  propa- 
ganda organs  from  tax  exempUon.  there  is 
Increasing  evidence  that  dozens  of  right- 
wing  groups  are  today  masquerading  as 
educational  or  religious  organizations,  and 
are  flooding  the  country  with  the  partisan, 
political  propaganda  of  the  far  right, 
financed  by  tax-free  contributions  from 
businessmen.  And.  whenever  a  business- 
man has  tax-exempt  Income,  somebody  else 
Is  forced  to  pay  more  taxes — and  that  some- 
body else  Is  you  and  I. 

Who  are  these  organizations  and  how  do 
they  get  away  with  It?  One  thing  U  cer- 
tain: you  can't  spot  them  by  their  titles. 
Our  right-wing  extremists  may  be  deficient 
in  their  respect  for  democracy  but  they  cer- 
tainly are  Imaginative  when  It  comes  to 
selecting  democratic-sounding  titles.  Let 
me  cite  an  example.  Are  you  Interested  In 
America's  future?  So  am  I.  Then  you  may 
be  Interested  to  learn,  as  I  was,  what  a  non- 
profit. educaUonal  tax-exempt  Institution 
called  "America's  Future  Inc.,"  has  to  say. 

"America's  Future.  Inc  ."  puts  out  an  eight- 
page  newsletter  which  It  describes  as  a 
weekly  antidote  for  the  flood  of  socialistic 
slanted  news  and  views  that  assails  us  and 
broadcasU  a  weekly  radio  program  with 
R.  K.  Scott  as  the  principal  commentator. 
Recently.  Scott's  brand  of  tax-supported 
education  Included: 

1.  Criticism  of  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion on  school  prayers  (July  13.  Septem- 
ber 14  ) 

2.  Repudiation  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision on  school  segregation.  (  "From  that 
decision  has  flowed  most  of  the  racial  dis- 
sensions and  hatred  with  which  we  have 
been  plagued  ever  since.  In  that  decision 
the  Supreme  Court  did  something  that  It 
had  no  right  to  do  under  our  Constitution") 
(August  10) . 

3.  Opposition  to  government  control  of  in- 
dustry and  power  to  levy  taxes  on  Industries 
( August  24 ) . 

4.  Attacks  on  the  State  Department  and 
the  US.I.A.  (the  latter  Is  riddled  with  hordes 
of  boondogglers.  many  of  whom  are  soft  on 
communism)   (July  27). 

5.  Criticism  of  U.S.  support  of  the  UN  ac- 
tions In  Katanga  (September  7). 

6.  Criticism  of  our  participation  In  the 
UN.  (the  awful  mess  resulting  from  our  In- 
volvement in  the  United  Nations)  (August 
3 ) . 

7.  Objections  to  admitting  Russian  tour- 
ists into  the  United  States  where  they  can 
spy  (July  20). 
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8.  Opposition  to  the  dangerous  Labor 
Union  Monopoly  which  makes  a  politic*!  and 
economic  slave  of  the  union  worker  and 
should  be  equated  with  labor  boa  monopoly 
(July  6.  August  31). 

America's  Future  also  conducts  a  thriving 
business  In  book -burning  called  operauon 
textbook  Its  textbook  evaluation  commit- 
tee, which  IncldentaUy  contains  four  men 
active  In  the  John  Birch  Society.  U  now  one- 
third  of  the  way  toward  Its  expressed  goal 
of  evaluating  all  400  social  science  textbooks 
currently  In  use  in  America's  high  schools — 
handing  out  falling  grades  to  books  which 
give  too  much  attention  to  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, speech,  and  the  press,  and  which  fall 
to  stress  the  right  to  acquire  and  hold  prop- 
erty, the  right  to  work,  the  right  to  engage 
In  free  enterprise,  and  the  right  of  a  free 
society  to  protect  Itself  against  subversion. 
And  woe  betide  any  text  that  would  "attempt 
to  InsUU  In  the  student  the  Idea  of  world 
mlndness  or  world  citizenship,  and  world 
government  " 

We  soon  discover  that    "America's  Future 
Inc  ."  u  m  reality  dedicated  to  reviving  the 
worst   of  Americas   past  whUe   burying   the 
very  freedoms  that  have  made  America  great. 
Who  Is  It   that  pumps  tax-exempt   funds 
Into    "America's    Future.    Inc."?     Many    old 
friends  of  democratic  education,  led  by  Gulf 
on.  Armco  Steel,  Cities  Service.  Consolidated 
Edison  of  New  York,  Dupont,   and   Socony- 
Vacuum.     Your  taxes  and  my  taxes  will  be 
higher  so  that  these  companies  can  make  tax- 
exempt  donations  to  "America's  Future  Inc." 
Let's  turn   to  another  fine-sounding   tax- 
exempt   organization,    "The   American   Good 
Government    Society."     Each    year    the    so- 
ciety makes  George  Washington  Day  awards 
at  a  George  Washington  Day  dinner  to  Amer- 
icans who  have  contributed  to  good  govern- 
ment during  the  past  year.     That  seems  like 
a      worthwhile     function — except     for     the 
strange  fact  that  between  1963  and  1963.  of 
the   awards    given    to    Senators    and    Repre- 
sentatives,   10  went  to  Southern  Democrats 
and  the  rest  to  conservative  Republicans.     I 
was  surprised  to  learn,  as  I  am  sure  you  are, 
that  for  the  last  10  years  no  one  but  South- 
ern Democrats  and  conservative  Republicans 
has  made  any  contribution  to  good  govern- 
ment. 

Let    me    make    myself    perfectly    clear.     I 
don't   really   object— and    I   consider   that   I 
have   no   right    to   object— to   any    group   of 
American  citizens  getting  together  and  mak- 
ing George  Washington  Day  awards  to  any- 
one they  choose  ( though  I  sometimes  wonder 
at  the  woeful  miscarriages  of  Jiistlce  that  are 
committed      In     the     names     of     American 
heroes) .     What  I  most  certainly  do  object  to 
Is  the  use  of  tax-exempt  Income  to  promote 
these    essentially    political     activities.     The 
Constitution  guarantees  freedom  of  speech, 
thankfully,   but    It  does  not  guarantee  that 
political   propaganda  shall  be  subsidized  by 
tax  concessions      There  Is  probably   no  one 
who    gets    more     radical     rlithtwlnR     propa- 
ganda value  for  his  tax-exempt  dollar  than 
Harold.son      Lafayette     Hunt,     whom     Time 
magazine  labeled    "the  bis;  daddy  to  many  a 
far-right    crusade  "     H     L     Hunt    has    been 
rated  the  second  richest  man  In  the  United 
States    with    a    total    wealth    as    high    as    $3 
billion       and       annual       Income       hovering 
around  »60  million      From  his  headquarters 
In   Dallas,   Tex  .    Hunt   Indulges   his   urge    to 
convince    his    fellow    citizens    that    the    U  S. 
Government    Is    so    thickly    Infiltrated    with 
Communists   that  it   Is  practically   Commu- 
nist now.  and  that  any  man  or  woman  who 
favors   medicare,    foreign   aid     and    virtually 
any  other  .social  welfare  measure  which  you 
might  care  to  name,  is  an  enemy  of  freedom 
Hunt    also    dabbles    In    antl-Semltlc,    antl- 
CathoUc    and    even    antl-Proteetant    propa- 
ganda   (the   National   Council    of  Churches) 
(Which  doesn't  leave  him  very  much  room), 
and  damns  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  viola- 
tor of  the  Constitution. 
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You  would  think  that  a  man  with  sa 
billion  at  hU  disposal  and  an  active  snlJn 
would  be  wlUlng  to  finance  hU  own  m^^ 
ganda  warfare.  But  Hunt  prefers  to  let  thi 
Federal  Government  assume  a  subeUntlai 
portion  of  his  political  crusades. 

Hunt  has  simply  packaged  his  propaganda 
network   under   the   head    of   "The    LlfeUn, 
FoundaUon,  Inc.,"  and  then  had  hU  bus! 
ness   corporations— The   Hunt   OH    Co     and 
Its  food  processing  and  canning  dlvUlon   the 
r.V*!.     ^"■*<^*      ^°-     commercially     sponsor 
Lifeline  propaganda  throughout  the  country 
Of  course,   commercial   advertising  expend! 
tures  are  treated  as  a  business  expense  and 
deducted  from  the  company's  Income  before 
taxes.      Hunt's   expressed   goal   Is   to  see  the 

•  11  billion  which  American  business  spends 
on  advertising  annually,  devoted  to  the 
sponsoring  of  right-wing  propaganda. 

Lifeline's  boiling  cauldron  of  trouble  In- 
cludes a  five-day-a-week  radio  program  TV 
program,  a  four-page  twice-weekly  political 
polemic,  a  book  club:  "Lifeline  Unks,"  and 
Lifeline  seminars:  to  "meet  the  public  de 
mand  for  accelerated  enlightenment"  on 
freedom.  Communist  subversion,  and  "shelter 
protection  against  fallout." 

What  kind  of  commercial  entertainment 
does  Lifeline  put  out?  Here's  a  sample 
"Support  gained  from  church  circles  In  the 
US.  helps  them  (the  Communists)  to  break 
down  the  moral  antipathy  of  a  community 
and  gives  the  Infiltrator  this  respectability 
which  they  desperately  need." 

And  again    "Everyone  In  the  United  States 

•  •  •  except,  apparently,  the  Supreme  Court, 
knows  that  communism  advocates  the  over- 
throw of  this  Government."  To  ward  off 
libel  suits  Hunt's  propagandists  call  the  vic- 
tims of  their  attacks  "mUtaken"  but  It  Is 
quite  clear  to  anyone  who  lUtens  that  "mis- 
taken"' Is  a  synonym  for  '"enemies  of  free- 
dom." which  Is  In  turn  a  synonym  for  Com- 
munlst. 

"As  antl-Communlst  sentiment  grows 
stronger  In  the  United  States,  the  'mistaken" 
forces  seeking  to  end  freedom  feel  the  dam- 
age to  their  cause.  Word  has  gone  out  that 
antlcommunism  must  be  stopped.  Defi- 
nite orders  for  the  liquidation  of  antlcom- 
munism have  been  given  In  a  party  man- 
ifesto. Since  that  manifesto,  the  drive 
against  antlcommunism  has  been  growing 
steadily  more  Intense.  If  you  were  the  head 
man  of  the  'mistaken'  forces  that  are  work- 
ing to  end  freedom,  what  orders  could  you 
have  given  that  would  have  produced  great- 
er strategic  victory  than  the  communlzatlon 
of  Cuba? 

"The  Second  World  War  was  but  another 
step  In  the  program  of  the  "mistaken"  to 
conquer  the  entire  world. 

"The  entire  propaganda  line  of  the  "mis- 
taken.' including  doubletalk  about  disarm- 
ament, is  designed  to  make  It  easier  for 
them  to  carry  out  their  plot  for  ending  free- 
dom." 

To  label  a  group  or  Individual  as  "mis- 
taken." then.  Is  Hunt"8  not-so-subtle  way 
of  accusing  anyone  who  disagrees  with  him 
of  being  a  Communist,  without  risking  a 
libel  suit  But  the  vicious  Innuendo  Is  no 
less  vicious  because  It  Is  put  Into  this  kind 
of  transparent  code. 

Another  blatant  example  of  the  abuse  of 
tax  deductible  advertising  is  the  arrange- 
ment worked  out  by  General  Electric  with 
erstwhile  former  M<nle  Star  Ronald  Reagan. 
While  he  was  host  and  occasional  star  of 
the  television  show  General  Electric  Theater. 
Reagans  contract  called  for  8  weeks  of 
speaking  tours  for  GE  each  year  On  these 
tours  Reagan  had  little.  If  anything,  to  say 
about  GE  toasters  or  television  sets  or  even 
anything  about  his  own  television  program, 
but  at  each  stop  he  made  the  same  rigidly 
conservative  speech  against  social  security, 
the  Income  tax.  Federal  aid  to  education. 
and  medicare.     It  has  been  suggested  that 
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Reagan  Is  even  opposed  to  &  national  post 
office. 

I  think  I  have  given  you  enough  to  convey 
the  flavor  of  these  organizations — and  the 
aroma  as  well — but  I  assure  you  that  this 
Is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  sampling.  Just 
listen  to  this  rollcall  of  high-sounding  titles 
for  low-hlttlng  activities:  The  American 
Council  of  Christian  Laymen  (How  Red  is 
the  National  Council  of  Churches?);  The 
American  Economic  Foxmdatlon;  the  Chris- 
tian An tl -Communism  Crusade:  Christians 
Echoes  Ministry:  Christian  Freedom  Founda- 
tion: Church  League  of  America;  the  Circuit 
Riders;  the  Economists  National  Committee 
on  Monetary  Policy;  Foundation  for  Eco- 
nomic Education;  the  Intercollegiate  Society 
of  Individualists;  the  National  Education 
Program. 

In  1961,  these  organizations — pUis  the  ones 
I  have  already  discussed — took  in  better 
than  $51.2  million  in  tax-free  contributions. 
What"s  In  a  name?  Well,  for  each  of  these 
high-sounding  organizations:  tax-free  In- 
come and  the  shield  of  respectability  that 
cloaks  their  rlghtwlng  extremist  propa- 
ganda. 

How  has  this  been  permitted  to  happen? 
It  Is  painfully  clear  that  the  tax  Service 
has  simply  not  done  the  job  Congress  gave 
It:  to  rout  out  the  propagandists  from  the 
bona  fide  educators.  It  may  be  that  the 
Service  has  simply  lacked  the  manpower  to 
Investigate  exemption  applications.  It  Is 
no  doubt  true  that  In  a  given  Instance  the 
line  between  education  and  political  propa- 
ganda Is  a  difficult  one  to  draw.  Whatever 
the  reasons  I  think  It  is  Incumbent  upon  the 
tax  Service  to  terminate,  and  with  more 
than  deliberate  speed,  the  fraudulent  use 
of  the  ""educational""  exemption  as  a  tax 
haven  for  partisan  political  propaganda. 
And  I  Intend  to  use  every  resource  at  my 
command  to  see  that  this  Is  done.  Not,  let 
me  repeat,  for  the  purpose  of  silencing  po- 
litical activity,  but  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  the  tax-exemption  subsidy. 

If  I  make  a  contribution  to  the  Oregon 
Dunes  Committee,  my  gift  Is  clearly  not  tax 
deductible  because  the  Dunes  Committee 
has  a  political,  though  non-profit  goal:  the 
creation  of  the  Oregon  Dunes  National  Sea- 
shore. But  if  I  were  a  member  of  the  DAR 
and  contributed  to  that  crusty  old  Institu- 
tion, my  gift  would  be  tax  deductible. 

Yet,  at  Its  72d  Continental  Congress  held 
In  Washington  last  month,  the  DAR 
adopted  resolutions  opposing  disarmament 
and  the  test  ban  treaty,  deficit  spending, 
foreign  aid,  liberalization  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  of  1952,  the  United  Nations,  public 
housing,  urban  renewal.  Federal  aid  to  men- 
tal health  care,  the  domestic  Peace  Corps 
and  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  (on  the 
grounds  that  It  would  '"result  In  endanger- 
ing the  future  of  private  youth  organiza- 
tions and  delay  the  ent-ance  of  the  youth  of 
this  nation  Into  the  field  of  free  enterprise") . 
Here  Is  the  dissenting  testimony  of  Mrs.  E. 
King,  herself  a  member  of  the  DAR  and  a 
representative  of  the  Chappaqua,  NY.,  chap- 
ter. 

"While  the  DAR  professes  no  political 
purpose  and  claims  tax  exemption  on  the 
strength  of  it,"  she  reported  to  the  members 
of  her  local  chapter.  "Its  policy  year  after 
dreary  year  monotonously  Issued  from  Its 
rubber-stamped  congresses  support  uni- 
formly the  position  of  a  certain  segment  of 
Amerlcnn  political  thought.  No  resolution 
contrary  to  the  positions  of  the  far  right- 
wing  Is  adopted." 

Would  any  fair-minded  observer  say  with 
Justice  that  the  Oregon  Dunes  Committee 
Is  more  political  In  its  activities  than  the 
DAR?    I  think  not. 

Let  me  close  by  citing  to  you  the  strange 
case  of  the  Inter-Collcglate  Society  of  In- 
dividualists, which  Incidentally  draws  wide 
support  from  private  power '  companies — 
though  not.  let  me  hasten  to  add,  from  the 


State  of  Oregon.  The  society  Is  mllltantly 
opposed  to  both  the  Income  tax  and  Federal 
aid  to  education.  Yet  Isn't  It  Ironic  that  Its 
own  activities  are  Income  tax  free  and  this 
exemption  represents  Federal  aid — not  to 
"education"  In  any  meaningful  sense,  but  to 
political  propaganda  masquerading  as  edu- 
cation. 


THE  OAS  AND  THE  ALLIANCJE  FOR 
PROGRESS 

Mr,  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  entitled  "The  OAS 
and  the  AUiance  for  Progress."  which 
was  delivered  by  William  Sanders,  As- 
sistant Secretary  General  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Latin  American  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  wish  to  state  that  this  is 
an  excellent  speech,  and  should  be  of 
Interest  to  all  who  are  interested  In  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  OAS  and  the  Alliance  roa  Progress 
(By    William    Sanders,    Assistant    Secretary 
General.   Organization   of  American   States) 

It  was  with  pleasure  that  I  accepted  the 
invitation  to  address  this  conference  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  In  saying  this  I  have 
more  in  mind  than  beginning  my  remarks 
with  the  usual  words  of  courtesy  that  are 
routine  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind.  Let  me 
explain. 

The  Punta  del  Este  meeting  that  brought 
the  Alliance  Into  being  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  declared  that:  "In  order  to  attain  Its 
goals  this  vast  program  demands  under- 
standing and  active  cooperation  from  all  the 
peoples  of  America."  It  called  uj>on  public 
opinion  of  the  hemisphere — and  In  so  doing 
made  specific  reference  to  student  associa- 
tions— to  acquire  an  awareness  of  the  social 
Implications  of  the  Alliance  and  "to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  dissemination  of  In- 
formation on  Its  objectives  and  in  the  dis- 
cussion and  execution  of  Its  programs." 
This  student  conference  in  Eugene  Is  a  fine 
and  timely  response  to  this  call  for  action. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  I  might  do  well 
today  to  present  the  Alliance  from  the  view- 
point of  our  regional  association,  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States. 

BACKGROUND     OF    THE    ALLIANCE     FOR     PROGRESS 

In  order  that  we  may  have  the  same  frame 
of  reference  as  I  proceed.  I  should  like  you 
to  know  at  the  outset  that  I  am  making  the 
following  assumptions: 

Assumption  No.  1 :  That  you  know  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  Latin  America — that  its 
implications  of  a  homogeneous  unity  veils 
a  heterogeneous  reality  of  a  people  of  200 
million  divided  into  20  separate.  Independent 
and  sovereign  states.  I  am  sure  that  none 
of  you  here  will  ask  me.  as  was  the  case  of 
an  individual  with  an  inquiring  turn  of 
mind,  who  recently  asked:  What  is  the  capl- 
tJil  of  Latin  America? 

Assumption  No.  2:  That  you  know  that 
Latin  America  Is  classified  as  an  under- 
developed area  and  that  you  know  what 
that  means — a  region  characterized  eco- 
nomically by  a  predominantly  agricultural 
economy:  by  reliance  on  one  or  a  few  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  export  commodities 
for  earning  foreign  exchange;  by  lack  of 
capital,  skilled  manpower,  and  scientific  and 
technological  know-how;  and  socially  by 
inadequate  housing,  health,  and  educational 
facilities;  by  a  small  middle  class;  an  In- 
equitably distributed  tax  burden;  and  In- 
adequate socio-economic  Institutions  such 
as    trade    unions,    farm    cooperatives,    and 


small  business  associations;  In  short,  by  low 
productivity,  low  Income,  low  life  expect- 
ancy, unequal  opportunity,  and  weak  Insti- 
tutions through  which  the  common  man 
can  participate  more  fully  in  his  society. 
In  such  a  region,  the  economic  and  social 
structures  are  predominantly  those  of  the 
presclentlflc  and  pretechnologlcal  age. 

Assumption  No.  3:  That  you  know  that 
there  Is  a  "population  explosion"  In  Latin 
America,  and  that  you  know  that  this  means 
that  during  the  next  decade  there  must 
be  an  Increase  of  almost  30  percent  In  food 
production,  transportation,  health,  housing, 
and  educational  facilities,  and  national  In- 
come merely  to  preserve  the  low  standards 
of  living  now  prevailing  In  the  area;  that, 
by  way  of  comparison,  during  a  period  of 
unparalleled  prosperity  It  took  the  United 
States,  with  all  Its  technical  know-how  and 
financial  resources,  15  years  to  raise  na- 
tional Income  40  percent. 

Assumption  No.  4:  That  you  know  that 
extreme  poverty,  such  as  that  existing  in 
large  areas  of  Latin  America,  Is  no  longer 
accepted  as  a  normal  order  of  life,  and  that 
this  factor  exerts  social  and  political  pres- 
sures that  reach  the  point  of  explosion;  that 
this  situation  endangers  political  and  social 
stability,  creating  conditions  favorable  to 
extreme  Ideologies  of  the  right  and  the  left, 
and  to  organized  penetration  by  Interna- 
tional communism. 

Assumption  No,  5:  That  you  know  the 
structure,  the  Institutions,  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  OAS;  that  the  OAS  Is  the  oldest 
International  organization  of  Its  kind,  being 
72  years  of  age;  that  It  recently  was  In  the 
spotlight  of  public  opinion  becatise  of  the 
action  It  took  to  exclude  the  Castro  regime 
from  participation  In  the  Organization  and 
because  of  Its  decision  by  unanimous  vote 
to  establish  a  quarantine  of  that  regime, 
designed  to  force  the  Immediate  dismantling 
and  withdrawal  from  Cuba  of  nuclear  mis- 
siles stationed  there  by  the  Soviet  Union; 
and  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  began  as 
a  collective  program  under  the  OAS  and 
Is  being  developed  within  the  framework 
of  this  regional  community  of  nations. 

Concern  with  the  economic  and  social 
conditions  In  the  hemisphere  has  been 
pressing  with  a  constantly  increasing  sense 
of  urgency  upon  the  deliberations  of  the 
Institutions  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system 
since  Its  beginnings.  One  of  the  objectives 
of  the  first  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  In  Washington  In 
1889-90,  was  to  preserve  and  promote  the 
prosperity  [and]  the  welfare  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. The  original  name  of  our  OAS  secre- 
tariat, as  established  by  that  Conference, 
was  the  Commercial  Bureau  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics;  its  primary  purpose  was  the 
development  of  trade.  The  Bureau  was  to 
be  the  central  office  of  an  association  en- 
titled the  International  Union  of  American 
Republics.  It  was  within  the  broad  con- 
cept of  union  that  the  Inter-American 
movement  developed.  In  the  Interval  of  72 
years  since  1890,  Into  the  comprehensive 
regional  community  of  nations  of   today. 

At  the  time  of  the  general  reorganization 
of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system  In  1948,  the 
charter  then  adopted  created  the  OAS  and 
Incorporated  p>ast  experiences  In  coopera- 
tive undertakings  and  a  vision  of  a  still 
stronger  unity  of  purpose  and  effort.  In  the 
field  of  your  Interest  at  this  meeting — the 
economic  and  social — principles  and  objec- 
tives were  agreed  upon  and  Institutions  es- 
tablished for  a  greatly  expanded  com- 
munity effort.  The  premise  of  this  effort 
Is  that  social  Justice  and  social  security  are 
bases  of  lasting  peace  and  that  economic 
cooperation  Is  essential  to  the  common  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  the  p>eople8  of  the 
Continent. 

After  the  historic  1948  date,  8  years  fol- 
lowed characterized  by  hesitation,  vacilla- 
tion and  failure  to  recognise  the  magnitude 
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of  the  problem  of  poverty  and  the  urgency 
of  Its  demand  for  a  courageous  and  creative 
attack  on  tt«  solution. 

A  flrst  Important  forward  step  was  taken 
In  the  years  1956  and  1957.  when  an  Inter- 
American  Committee  of  Presidential  Repre- 
sentatives met  to  suggest  ways  of  making 
the  OAS  a  more  effective  Instriiment  for 
cooperation  In  the  economic,  financial,  so- 
cial, and  technical  fields.  Some  of  the  meas- 
ures proposed  have  proved  highly  fruitful, 
such  as  that  Instituting  direct  technical  as- 
sistance services  by  the  Organization  to  the 
Member  States,  and — perhaps  of  particular 
Interest  to  this  audience — the  one  estab- 
lishing the  fellowship  program  of  the  OAS. 
This  last-mentioned  represents  an  annual 
yearly  Investment  of  over  tl  million,  and 
under  Its  auspices  some  2.000  fellows  have 
undertaken    advanced    training    abroad 

In  1958,  President  Kubltschek  of  Brazil 
made  a  call  for  prompt,  dynamic  action  of  an 
overall  nature  under  a  program  termed  "Op- 
eration Pan  America."  A  special  group— the 
so-called  Committee  of  21— was  appointed  by 
the  Council  of  the  Organization  to  act  on 
this  proposal.  Meeting  over  a  period  of  3 
years,  the  Committee  presented,  as  the  re- 
sult of  Its  final  sessions,  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations known  as  the  Act  of  Bogoti  of 
1960,  in  which  social  development  was  rec- 
ognized as  a  necessary  part  of  balanced  eco- 
nomic development. 

During  thU  same  period,  the  long-chertshed 
desire  of  the  Latin  Americans  for  a  regional 
financing  agency  became  a  reality,  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  In  1960.  The  Bank  in  Its  3 
years  of  operations  has  had  a  major  Impact 
on  Latin  America,  with  one  aspect.  Its  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund,  playing  a  particularly 
Important  role  in  socio-economic  develop- 
ment such  as  health  and  housing, 

THE    SCOPE   or   THI   ALLIANCE   FOR   PROGRESS 

Culminating  previous  efforts.  *nd  embrac- 
ing them  in  an  approach  that  Is  truly  revo- 
lutionary, is  the  now  well-known  Alliance 
for  Progress,  proposed  by  President  Kennedy 
and  developed  at  the  OAS  meeting  of  the 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil at  the  ministerial  level  held  at  Punta  del 
Este  In  August  1961. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Alliance  Is  more 
complex  and  far-reaching  than  that  other 
great  international  undertaking  with  which 
it  is  frequently  compared,  the  Marshall  plan. 
The  latter  was  primarily  concerned  with  the 
physical  rebuilding  of  a  war-damaged  econ- 
omy In  Europe.  The  Alliance  Is  not  a  re- 
building: It  Is  a  creation  of  what  did  not  ex- 
ist: A  modern  economy,  a  modern  society. 
The  construction  of  roads,  dams,  and  fac- 
tories must  be  accompanied  with  major  so- 
cial and  Institutional  reforms. 

A  special   feature  of  the  programs  of   the 
Alliance   la   that   they   are  to  be   undertaken 
within    the    framework    of    overall    national 
plans  of   economic  and   social   development. 
An  Industry  will  not  be  set  up  without  con- 
sidering the  manpower  that  must  be  trained 
to  run  It.  the  need  for  transportation  facili- 
ties to  distribute  the  product,  or  the  social 
effects    of    Industrialization    on    a    predomi- 
nantly rural  community      National  Institu- 
tions to  carry  out  the  planning  function  on 
a    continuing    basis    are    being    established. 
With  national  planning  proceeding  in  all  of 
the  member  states,  six  countries  have  pre- 
sented detailed  national  plans  to  the  OAS  for 
review  and  counsel:  Colombia.  Chile.  Bolivia 
Peru.    Venezuela,    and    Mexico.      Colombla"8 
plan,    the    flrst   submitted    to    the   OAS.    has 
been  the  basis  of  consideration  for  extensive 
external  financial  assistance  by  a  large-scale 
International  consultative  group. 

Emphasis  upon  International  cooperation 
has  perhaps  obscured  the  fact  that  the 
Alliance  has  three  basic  aspects,  unilateral 
bilateral,  and  multilateral,  and  that  the 
first  menUoned.  represented  by  self-help.  Is 
in  many  respects  the  most  Important  of  all. 


The  social  and  Institutional  reforms  called 
for  can  be  brought  about  only  by  decisions 
of  each  Individual  country,  and.  even  In 
financing,  while  due  attention  was  given  to 
pt^sslbllltles  of  external  assistance,  it  was 
re.ognlzed  at  Punta  del  Este  that  80  percent 
of  the  annual  |10  billion  In  funds  required 
would  have  to  be  raised  locally.  The  credo 
of  the  Alliance  for  Latin  America  was  to 
be — if  I  may  be  permitted  a  paraphrase  of 
some  of  the  more  celebrated  words  of  our 
day— "Let  us  ask.  not  so  much  what  others 
can  do  for  us.  as  what  we  can  do  for 
ourselves." 

The    bilateral    aspects   of   the    Alliance   He 
largely  in  the  areas  of  financing  and  techni- 
cal   assistance.      Many    of    the    agencies    In- 
volved   here   are   official.      Prominent   among 
them  are   those  of  the  US.  Government    In 
particular  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment  (AID).     It  administers  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  US    funds  earmarked  for 
the    Alliance:     It    also    carries    out    bilateral 
technical  assistance  programs  under  arrange- 
ments    with      Individual      Latin      American 
countries.      The    Export-Import    Bank    pro- 
vides  credits   to  make   It  possible  for   Latin 
American  businesses  to  purchase  equipment 
from  US  private  enterprises      The  US   food- 
for-peace  program  has  contributed  more  than 
a  hundred  million  dollars  in  food  for  Latin 
America,  and  the  Peace  Corps  now  has  more 
than    1.300  volunteers  at  work   In   the  area, 
more    than    on    any    other   continent.      Now 
that  their  own  national  economies  have  been 
reestablished  on  a  firm  basis.  European  gov- 
ernments are  also  beginning   to  participate 
more    fully     in    Latin    American    economic 
development. 

An  Important  role  Is  likewise  assigned  to 
the  private  sector— Individual  banks  and  In- 
dustrial concerns.  It  is  expected  that  funds 
from  these  sources  will  be  channeled  to- 
ward enterprises  from  which  a  relatively 
early  return  can  be  expected,  whereas  the 
public  sector  will  provide  the  resources  re- 
quired for  the  so-called  Infrastructure 
undertakings.      These    are    ones    for    overall 

social    and    long-range    economic    benefit 

schools,    roads,    hospitals,     and     the    like 

which   are    unlikely    to    attract    Investments 
for  profit. 

THE    ALLIANCE    fOR     PROGRESS     A3    A    COLLECTIVE 
PRiXJRAM 

I  have  put  In  third  and  last  place,  for  more 
detailed  consideration,  the  multilateral  as- 
pects—the third  of  the  trinity  of  unilateral, 
bilateral,  and   collective  components  of   the 

Alliance 

I  shall   start  on   this   topic   by   Indicating 
the  two  principal  categories  of  multilateral 
organizations  Involved.     First   and   foremost 
Is    the    OAS.    Including    In    particular    the 
Council  of  the  Organization,   the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  the  Pan  American  Union, 
and    such    specialized    organizations    as    the 
Pan  American  Health  Organization,  which  Is 
also  the  regional   arm   of  the  World  Health 
Organization,    and    the    Inter-American    In- 
stitute  of    Agricultural    Sciences.     Available 
as  needed  Is  the  Inter-American  Conference 
the  supreme  organ  of  the  OAS.     An  extremely 
important  member  of  this  regional  complex 
Is    the    Inter-American    Development    Bank, 
which,  while  not  technically  an  OAS  agency 
Is   an    integral  part  of  the   regional  svstem. 
In   addition    there   are   subreglonal    arrange- 
ments, specifically  the  Latin   American  Free 
Trade  Association  and  the  Central  American 
Common  Market,     These,  while  not  part  of 
the  OAS  galaxy,  are  Inextricably  linked  to  It 
In  objectives 

In  the  second  category  are  found  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for 
Latin  America  (ECLA).  the  UN.  Specialized 
Agencies— UNESCO.  FAO.  and  the  UN,  Spe- 
cial Fund,  and  the  two  vast  fiscal  Institu- 
tions, the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  (World  Bank  )  Their  aid 
to  Latin  America  Is  vital.     For  example,  the 
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World  Bank  last  year  lent  $412  million  to 
Latin  America  out  of  Its  total  world  loan, 
of  »882  million.  ^'^ 

At  the  center  of  this  complex  of  multllat 
eral    Institutions   participating   in   the   Alii 
ance  are  the  Council  of  the  OAS.  the  Inter' 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council    and 
the  Pan  American  Union— the  General' Sec 
retarlat    of    the    Organization    of    American 
States      I  shall  concentrate  on  these      These 
three  bodies  provide   the  Alliances   Instltu 
tlonal  framework  for  policy  formulation-  for 
the   technical   assistance   and   other  services 
needed  In  the  preparation  and  evaluation  of 
the  plans,  projects,  and  programs  of  the  Alli 
ance.  and  for  appropriate  assistance  In  their 
execution.     I  shall   attempt   to  describe  the 
fiow   of   multilateral    Alliance    activity    from 
policy  to  execution  In  terms  of  the  responsl- 
bllltles  and  work  of  these  OAS  Institutions, 

THE     COtlNCIL     or     THE     GROAN  IZATlON 
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The  responsibility  of   the  Council   of   the 
Organization,    which    Is    the   permanent   de- 
liberative body  of   the  system,  derives  from 
the  charter  of  the  OAS      The  principal  pro- 
visions  that   have    to  do   with    the    Alliance 
are  those  which  determine  that  the  Council 
shall  fix  the  quotas  to  be  paid  by  each  mem- 
ber sute   for  the   maintenance   of   the  Pan 
American    Union    (and    therefore   decide   the 
programs   It   Is   to   undertake »;    those   which 
assign  to  It  the  responsibility  for  the  proper 
discharge  by  the  Union  of  Its  duties-    those 
which   give    It   the   direction   of   the   Union's 
efforts  to  promote  economic,  social.  Juridical 
and   cultural   relations   among    the   member 
states;     those    which    provide    for    Juridical 
economic   and   social,   and   cultural   councils 
as  dependent  organs  of  the  Council  of  the 
OAS.  enjoylnp.  however,  technical  autonomy 
and   those   which  assign  to  the  Council  re- 
sponsibility  for   overseeing   the    functioning 
of   the  OAS  as  a  whole.     The  Councils  ex- 
pllclt  and  direct  rerponslblllty  for  the  func- 
tioning and  for  the  program  and  budget  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  the  principal  oper- 
ating arm   of  the  OAS.  gives  the  Council  a 
decisive    role    In    determining    the   pace   and 
the   magnitude   of    the    OAS   services    to    be 
rendered  to  the  member  states  with  respect 
to  the  Alliance,     Moreover.  In  a  system  such 
as  that  of  the  OAS.  in  which  there  Is  tech- 
nlcal    autonomy    in    specialized    fields     with 
separate    forums   for    those    fields   at    which 
special    representatives   of   the   governments 
speak,  the  Council  offers  a  central  locus  at 
which  final  and  unified  policy  positions  can 
be  taken  by  the  Individual  governments, 

THE      INTER-AMERICAN      ECONOMIC      AND     SOCIAL 
COtJNClL 

The  basic  decisions  to  give  the  social  and 
economic  transformation  of  Latin  America 
urgent  priority  In  the  American  community 
were  taken  at  the  meeting  In  Bogota  In 
1960  of  the  Committee  of  21  of  the  Council 
of  the  Organization,  set  up  under  Operation 
Pan  America,  and  at  the  1961  meeting  In 
Punta  del  Este  of  the  Inter-American  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  an  organ  of  the 
Council  of  the  OAS. 

At  the  latter  meeting  commitments  were 
undertaken  establishing  the  magnitude  of 
the  efforts  to  be  made  In  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal assistance.  These  decisions  have  the 
hallmark  of  their  origin  In  these  cooperaUve 
and  collective  deliberations;  they  possess  an 
essential  unity  and  Interrelationship  The 
tendency  to  Isolate  particular  aspects  of  this 
vast  plan  from  the  whole  has  led  to  distor- 
tions that  make  the  Alliance  the  target  of 
charges  that  It  Is  a  ""giveaway""— of  public 
funds  in  the  United  States,  and  of  national 
sovereignty  In  Latin  America. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  multilateral  Institutions  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking  made  possible 
the  accepuance  in  an  International  forum 
of  the  all-Important  commitments  to  under- 
take reforms  in   areas  Intimately  related  to 


the  reserved  domain  of  the  state  As  the 
countries  participating  In  the  Punta  del  Este 
meeting  said,  these  agreements  were  made 
"in  the  exercise  of  their  sovereignty,"  that 
Is.  by  free  consent  and  choice. 

As  If  in  anticipation  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  provision  for  high-level  policy 
formulation  and  decision  on  matters  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  were  made  by 
a  thoroughgoing  reorganization  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  This  task  was 
accomplished  by  the  Council  of  the  Organi- 
zation In  the  winter  of   1960-61. 

The  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  now  meets  annually,  at  the  minis- 
terial or  cabinet  level.  That  Is,  the  partici- 
pants are  the  highest  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  In  the  economic  area.  The  same  men 
that  arrive  at  the  Council's  conclusions  are 
directly  responsible  In  their  own  countries 
for  putting  them  Into  action. 

The  change  In  the  composition  and  pattern 
of  meetings  was  accompanied  by  equally 
significant  changes  In  work  methods.  While 
the  Council,  at  Its  annual  meeting,  can  and 
does  take  decisions  having  Immediate  opera- 
tional implications.  It  Is  apparent  that  It  has 
assumed  as  a  leading  function  that  of  serving 
as  a  forxim  for  evaluation  and  comparison — 
for  confrontation — at  the  highest  level,  of 
advances  made  In  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment under  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
The  flrst  such  annual  confrontation  of  the 
Alliance  achievements  realized  by  the  various 
countries  took  place  at  Mexico  City  last 
October,  and  was  generally  considered  of 
great  significance  for  determining  future 
courses  of  action.  The  Council  operates  pri- 
marily on  the  basis  of  policy  determinations 
already  made  at  Pvinta  del  Este.  To  a  large 
extent  emphasis  at  the  ministerial  meetings 
Is  on  execution  of  policy  rather  than  on  Its 
formulation. 

Tills  fact  Ls  reflected  in  preparations  for  the 
ministerial  evaluation.  Immediately  before 
this  takes  place,  the  Council  meets  at  a  tech- 
nical level  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the 
ministers.  At  this  preliminary  meeting  the 
governments  are  represented  by  '"experts  of 
the  highest  possible  level,"'  While  such  ex- 
perts could  HI  have  been  spared  In  many 
cases  for  permanent  assignment  to  Wash- 
ington, the  countries  can  afford  to  release 
them  briefly  for  exchanges  of  views  and  ex- 
periences from  which  much  national  benefit 
may  be  derived  The  experts  review  at  their 
meeting,  from  the  technical  standpoint,  the 
documents  and  proposals  to  be  submitted 
to  the  ministers  for  consideration  in  their 
political  aspects.  Prominent  among  the 
documentation  are  reports  from  each  country 
on  problems  confronted  and  progress  made 
in  their  solution,  and  a  survey  by  the  Gen- 
eral Secretariat  of  the  situation  in  Latin 
America  as  a  whole  These,  and  other  docu- 
ments prepared  by  the  Secretariat,  give  the 
Council  a  detailed  view  of  action  to  be  taken 
Individually  and  collectively  by  the  member- 
ship and  by  agencies  of  the  OAS  and  other 
International  organizations. 

The  Mexico  City  meeting  created  special 
committees  in  six  areas:  planning  and  proj- 
ect formulation;  agricultural  development 
and  agrarian  reform:  fiscal  policy  and  ad- 
ministration; Industrial  development  and 
financing  for  the  private  sector;  education 
and  training:  and  health,  housing,  and  com- 
munity development.  At  their  meetings, 
starting  early  this  year,  the  members  of  the 
committees  will  exchange  information  re- 
garding the  progress  of  their  own  programs 
In  the  fields  Involved,  on  the  problems  they 
have  encountered,  and  on  solutions  that  have 
been  found.  The  evaluation  and  confronta- 
tion process  which  culminates  at  the  min- 
isterial meeting  will  thus  proceed  during  the 
Intervals  when  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  is  not  In  session. 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  how  the 
special    committees   perform.     Unless   prop- 


erly used,  they  could  represent  a  costly  re- 
turn to  the  committee  structure  of  the  old 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  calling  for  at- 
tendance at  meetings  that  absorb  limited 
financial  resources  and  the  time  and  ener- 
gies of  a  small  elite  of  trained  personnel  In 
short  supply  both  in  the  Secretariat  and  In 
the  Latin  American  meml>er  states. 

With  a  view  to  permitting  an  objective, 
outside  review  of  national  development  plans 
previous  to  their  presentation  for  financing, 
the  Punta  del  Este  meeting  established  a 
new  group,  known  officially  as  the  Panel  of 
Nine,  and  unofficially  as  the  Nine  Wise 
Men.  Appointed  by  the  Inter -American  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  upon  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  OAS, 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  ECLA,  and  the 
President  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  these  are  exp>erts  of  the  high- 
est level  In  varying  aspects  of  national  de- 
velopment. If  It  so  desires,  a  nation  may 
submit  its  overall  plan  for  examination  by 
an  ad  hoc  group  drawn  from  the  Panel  and 
from  outside  sources.  While  no  limitations 
are  placed  upon  the  government's  freedom 
of  action,  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  de- 
clares: "The  recommendations  of  the  ad  hoc 
committee  will  be  of  great  Importance  In 
determining  the  distribution  of  public  funds 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress," 

National  plans  will  normally  be  of  such  a 
magnitude  as  to  preclude  obtaining  all  the 
required  external  funds  from  a  single  source, 
A  possible  channel  is  Indicated  by  the  Punta 
del  Este  Charter,  which  provides  that:  "A 
government  whose  development  program  has 
been  the  object  of  recommendations  by  the 
ad  hoc  committee  with  respect  to  external 
financing  requirements  may  submit  the  pro- 
gram to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  so  that  the  Bank  may  undertake  the 
negotiations  required  to  obtain  such  financ- 
ing, including  the  organization  of  a  consor- 
tium of  credit  Institutions  and  governments 
disposed  to  contribute  to  the  continuing 
and  systematic  financing,  on  appropriate 
terms,  of  the  development  program.  How- 
ever, the  government  will  have  full  free- 
dom to  resort  through  any  other  channels 
to  all  sources  of  financing,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining,  in  full  or  in  part,  the  required 
resources," 

THE  GENERAL  SECRETARIAT  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION 

I  come  now  to  the  transformations  that 
have  taken  place  In  the  principal  "operating 
arm"  of  the  OAS,  the  General  Secretariat. 
Whereas  traditionally  the  Pan  American 
Union  was  concerned  almost  exclusively  with 
Informational  activities,  and  with  the  fur- 
nishing of  organizational,  administrative, 
legal,  and  technical  services  at  headquarters 
to  deliberative  bodies  and  conferences,  today 
only  about  15  percent  of  its  budget  goes  into 
such  services.  The  other  85  p)ercent  Is  de- 
voted to  operations  directed  toward  promot- 
ing the  progress  of  the  member  states  in 
economic,  social,  scientific,  and  training 
fields. 

An  important  part  of  this  activity  takes 
place  in  the  territories  of  the  individual 
member  states  as  field  services  to  the  gov- 
ernments, such  as  the  OAS  regional  training 
centers  in  a  number  of  countries. 

A  certain  number  of  functions  concerned 
with  the  forward  march  of  the  Alliance  de- 
volve primarily  upon  the  Pan  American 
Union.  Important  among  these  functions 
are  those  of  assistance  In  planning.  Experts 
in  this  sector  are  in  short  supply  everywhere. 
The  OAS.  drawing  upxjn  its  own  staff  and 
upon  contract  personnel,  has  been  able  to 
help  several  countries  in  working  out  their 
plans  and  programs,  I  foresee,  moreover,  in- 
creasing demand  for  assistance  in  developing 
specific  projects  for  financing.  Large  sums 
have  been  earmarked  by  international  agen- 
cies for  general  programs  of  investment,  but 
detailed  plans  for  Individual  undertakings 
must  be  presented  before  actual  disburse- 
ment can  take  place. 


The  organization  and  admlnistraUon  of 
technical  assistance  missions,  in  areas  rang- 
ing from  electoral  reform  to  rural  electrifica- 
tion, represent  another  Important  feature  ot 
Pan  American  Union  participation  In  the 
Alliance. 

So  too  do  the  training  programs  operated 
under  Pan  American  Union  auspices,  in  such 
varied  fields  as  statistics,  housing,  applied 
social  sciences,  rural  education,  urban  plan- 
ning, and  business  administration.  In  addi- 
tion to  Its  own  projects,  the  Union  main- 
tains the  fellowship  program  I  mentioned 
earlier,  which  permits  qualified  personnel  to 
pursue  advanced  study  at  institutions  of 
recognized  standing,  in  any  area  that  the 
fellow's  government  considers  of  Importance 
to  national  development. 

The  Secretariat  also  has  the  responslbilitN 
of  carrying  out  special  studies  of  importance 
for  understanding  the  problems  impeding 
development  and  the  means  of  overcoming 
them.  As  in  the  case  of  the  training  and 
technical  assistance  programs,  the  Secre- 
tariat had  been  engaged  In  activities  of  this 
sort  prior  to  the  Alliance,  but,  though  not 
innovations,  they  are  still  Important  for  its 
success.  In  this  connection,  the  Punta  del 
Este  meeting  called  for  the  establishment  of 
large-scale  task  forces  to  undertake  investi- 
gations and  studies,  and  drawing  on  the  ex- 
perience of  the  member  states,  to  prepare 
reports  and  adopt  conclusions  of  a  general 
nature  for  Latin  America  in  the  fields  of 
education,  land  reform  and  agricultural  de- 
velopment, and  public  health  that  may  serve 
as  a  basis  for  the  member  states  In  prepar- 
ing their  national  development  programs 
The  education  task  force  recently  completed 
its  work,  having  produced  a  series  of  studies 
and  proposals  that  should  be  of  great  use  to 
the  countries  of  Latin  America,  the  OAS,  and 
other  International  organizations. 

A  highly  significant  function  that  has 
been  assigned  to  the  chief  of  the  Secretariat, 
the  Secretary  General.  Is  that  of  making  rep- 
resentations, on  behalf  of  the  member  states, 
to  the  Commission  of  the  European  Economic 
Community— the  so-called  Common  Mar- 
ket— concerning  measures  that  have  had  an 
unfavorable  effect  upon  Latin  American 
basic  exports  to  the  countries  composing  the 
Community.  The  Secretary  General  under- 
took a  mission  to  this  end  In  Europe  last 
summer,  thereby  inaugurating  a  new,  and  I 
hope  fruitful,  era  of  collective  action  in  in- 
ternational relations. 

The  geographic  frame  of  reference  within 
which  the  Pan  American  Union  operates  has 
expanded  in  other  ways.  Close  collaboration 
has  been  established  with  other  Interna- 
tional agencies  working  in  the  inter-Amer- 
ican area  and  arrangements  are  being  worked 
out  with  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development  and  other  Euro- 
pean-based agencies  in  addition  to  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community.  With  the  aim  ol 
facilitating  such  relations,  offices  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  recently  were  established  in 
Paris  and  Brussels. 

The  Old  World  is  stretching  out  a  helping 
hand  to  the  New.  Several  European  coun- 
tries, the  State  of  Israel  and  others,  hiive 
offered  a  substantial  number  of  fellowships 
for  training  in  special  fields.  In  many  cases 
these  have  been  processed  and  courses  are 
now  underway  Moreover,  since  in  various 
areas  the  hemisphere  does  not  have  sufficient 
trained  manpower  to  staff  our  technical  hf- 
slstance  and  training  operations,  we  have 
been  glad  to  be  able  to  recruit  personnel  from 
other  parts  of  the  globe.  However,  while  we 
welcome  this  help,  and  tlie  possibility  of 
financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  extrare- 
glonal  private  investments  and  public  funds, 
these  positive  factors  could  be  canceled  if 
members  of  the  European  community  adopt 
restrictive  policies  and  practices  with  respect 
to  Latin  American  export  products,  the  life- 
blood  of  the  region's  economy. 
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THI    COLUrCnVB    PKOCESS    in    STNTHEStS 

The  extent  to  which  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress depends  on  collective  Institutions  may 
be  put  in  perspective  by  the  following  sum- 
mary of  what  I  have  said.  The  OAS  fur- 
nished the  forum  within  which  the  nations 
of  America  formulated  the  policies  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  Alliance,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  can  be  assisted  in  carrying  these 
policies  and  objectives  Into  effect.  Included 
in  these  means  are  those  through  which 
the  nations  may  supplement  their  own  tech- 
nical skills  through  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  foreign  technical  experts  in  the  form'.ila- 
tlon  of  national  and  sectorial  development 
plans;  through  which  the  plans  may  be  re- 
viewed and  adjusted  so  that  they  can  be 
acceptable  for  International  financing,  and 
through  the  setting  of  standards  by  wlilch 
projects  can  be  Judged  as  acceptable.  Inter- 
national entitles  and  procedures  were  agreed 
upon  which  permit  the  exchange  of  experi- 
ences and  the  development  of  concepts,  of 
both  a  political  and  technical  nature,  which 
facilitate  the  resolution  of  major  problems 
impeding  development  and  the  defense  of 
the  economies  of  the  members  against  ad- 
verse  developments  In   world  markets. 

The  evaluation  and  confrontation  process 
to  which  I  have  referred  previously  Is  of 
central  Importance.  It  marks  the  various 
stage  of  Alliance  progression.  It  Is  hero 
that  we  see  the  close  relationship  of  the 
unilateral,  bilateral  and  multilateral  com- 
ponents of  the  program  and  of  Its  planning, 
technical  assistance  and  financial  aspects! 
As  regards  services  made  available  by  the 
OAS  Secretariat  and  other  International 
agencies,  the  work  of  the  task  forces  and 
other  special  studies  provide  a  basis  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  planning  by  the  Individual 
member  States  In  the  course  of  the  plan- 
ning Itself— overall  or  sectorial,  long-term  or 
short — technical  assistance  may  be  given, 
upon  request  from  the  governments.  Some 
of  this  help  may  be  In  preparing  specific 
projects  for  financing,  within  the  general 
development  programs. 

The  six  special  committees  created  by  the 
Mexico  City  meeting  of  the  Economic"  and 
Social  Council  gather  between  sessions  of 
that  body  to  exchange  experiences  In  their 
respective  fields,  using  In  particular  the  in- 
formation and  materials  that  result  from 
the  activities  Just  described 

The  findings  of  the  six  committees  are 
transmitted  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  meeting  at  the  e.xpert  level,  where 
they  are  considered  together  with  national 
reports  on  economic  and  social  progress,  the 
secretariat  survey  of  the  situation  In  Latin 
America  as  a  whole,  and  other  Information 
AU  this  material,  revised  and  coordinated 
In  Its  technical  aspects.  Is  then  transferred 
to  the  ministerial  meeting  for  review  from 
the  policy  viewpoint  and  decision  as  to  pos- 
sible changes  In  orientation  of  the  Alliance 
programs. 

The  findings  of  the  ministers  are,  finally, 
transmitted  to  the  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  consideration  in  the  light  of  over- 
all policies  and  responsibilities  of  the  OAS. 
and.  Insofar  as  programs  are  to  be  executed 
by  the  secretariat,  for  decision  as  to  the 
scale  on  which  they  are  to  be  carried  out  as 
determined  by  the  financial  resources  made 
available. 

The  evaluation  and  confrontation  proc- 
ess that  I  have  outlined  is  similar  to  the 
functions  performed  under  the  MarshaU 
plan  by  the  Organization  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  (OEEC)  The  confron- 
tation provides  the  means  for  a  collective 
examination  at  different  technical  and  pol- 
icy levels  of  the  problems  encoxintered,  for 
a  review  of  the  progress  being  made  and 
offers  an  opportunity  to  determine  the  de- 
gree of  compliance  with  the  commitments 
undertaken  in  the  charter  of  Punta  del 
Este. 
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BASTC  PROBLEMS   BZrORZ  THE   ALLIANCE 

Several  times  I  have  referred  to  problems 
Impeding  the  progress  of  the  Alliance.  They 
are  both  many  In  number  and  serious  In 
nature.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to 
minimize  them.  They  must  be  brought  Into 
the  open  In  order  that  we  may  cope  with 
them  effectively. 

It  must  be  recognized,  for  Instance,  that 
the  economic  and  social  goals  of  the  Alliance 
are  both  competitive  and  complementary. 
Resources  being  limited,  shall  they  be  used  to 
build  schools  or  factories?  Should  profits 
from  Industry  be  paid  out  In  more  wages  or 
reinvested  to  permit  plant  expansion?  The 
economic  and  social  are  Interdependent  In 
their  sequence.  The  modern  economy  re- 
quires a  modern  society,  a  society  In  which 
men  possess  education,  health,  and  home  so 
that  they  have  the  skill,  stamina,  and  stake 
In  society  to  work  well  and  willingly  at  the 
complex  tasks  of  a  technological  economy. 
In  turn  only  a  modern  economy  can  pro- 
duce sufficient  resources  to  provide  for  the 
social  development  of  a  citizenry. 

Another  factor  making  for  slow  advance 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  institutional  reforms 
agreed  upon  In  principle  at  Punta  del  Este. 
the  general  aim  of  which  Is  greater  social 
Justice,  often  require  In  practice  changes  not 
only  In  the  law  but  also  In  entrenched  atti- 
tudes and  habits  of  work  that  have  their 
roots  In  traditions  of  the  past.  Changes  in 
the  tax  structure  will  touch  important  sec- 
tors of  the  population  In  that  peculiarly 
sensitive  area  of  the  pocketbook.  and  It  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  they  will  give  up 
long-held  privileges  of  exemption  without 
struggle. 

Moreover,  and  to  single  out  but  one  phase, 
converting  sy.stems  of  the  pretechnologlcal 
and  presclentlflc  age  Into  modern  Institu- 
tions and  practices  is  often  not  merely  a 
matter  of  importing  machinery  and  know- 
how,  as  If  It  were  food  and  clothing  to 
be  distributed  wholesale.  Technological  and 
scientific  experience  must  be  adapted  to  con- 
ditions prevailing  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries— often  adjusted  to  widely  differ- 
ing situations  In  different  regions  of  the  s;ime 
country. 

Agrarian  reform,  for  example,  is  not  merely 
a  matter   of   taking   land   from  a   few  large 
holders  and  dividing  It  among  the  many,  or 
even  of  opening  up  public  lands  for  distribu- 
tion.      It     means    also    conveying    modern 
methods  of  utilizing  the  soil  to  people  living 
and   working   In    what   Is    to   us   the   remote 
past.      Even    In    so    relatively    advanced    an 
area  as  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo  In  Brazil  one 
can    find    farms   on   which    the    rice   crop    Is 
cut  with  sickles,  the  sheaves  beaten  by  hand 
against  wooden  rails,  and  the  grain  winnowed 
from  the  chaff  by  tossing  It  In  the  air  with 
a  shovel.     This  Is  a  process  that  might  have 
come  out  of  the  Biblical  Book  of  Ruth.    Not 
only  must   new  types   of  seed,   principles  of 
crop  rotation,  and  Instruments  of  cultivation 
be  Introduced;    but  also  markets  and  credit 
facilities   must   be  developed,   roads   for  the 
transport  of  produce  built,  schools,  and  train- 
ing centers   provided,  and  a  whole  complex 
program   Initiated   of   Integrating   previously 
abandoned   or   new   rural    communities   Into 
the  economic  and  social  life  of  the   nation. 
The   urgency  of   the   effort   required    In    this 
regard  will   be  readily  perceived  when  I  re- 
mind you  that,   though  Latin  America  does 
not  today  grow  all  the  food  its  people  need, 
there   will    be   half   as    many  mouths    again 
to  feed  by  the  middle  of  the  coming  decade 
We   see.    therefore,   that    the   achieving   of 
agrarian  reform  means  In  fact  the  develop- 
ment   of    an    entire    supporting    system    of 
changes:     political,     economic,     and     social 
The  achievement   of  the  other  great   objec- 
tlvee  of  the  Alliance,  whether  they  be  hous- 
ing   or   economic    lnte«?ratlon    or    education. 
requires  this  same  long-term  creation   of   a 
web    of   underlying   political,   economic   and 


soclnl  charges.  The  implication  Is  that  th. 
most  meaningful  criterion  for  mea...urlne  tb! 
pro-rcas  of  the  Alliance  is  not  merely  th^ 
number  of  acres  already  redistributed  or 
new  homes  already  built,  nor  the  exact  num 
ber  of  dollars  expended,  but  even  more  im" 
portantly  the  degree  to  which  these  e«sentlal 
prerequisite  processes  have  been  carried  fnr 
ward.  "'^' 

Another  obstacle  to  a  more  rapid  Allianr-P 
pace  lies  In  the  fact  that,  in  large  areaa  of 
Latin  America,  the  climate  has  not  been  an 
Inviting  one  of  late  for  private  investment 
Social  unrest  and  a  Btron?^  wave  of  national- 
l."!m  have  led  to  threats  of  expropriation  of 
foreltrn  property,  limitations  on  the  condi- 
tions under  which  investments  may  be  made 
by  foreign  concerns,  and  restrictions  on  the 
amount  of  profits  that  may  be  remitted 
abroad.  Tlicse  factors  are  of  course  greatly 
compounded  In  their  adverse  effects;  by  the 
experience  of  foreign  Investments  In  Cuba 

The  devising  of  ways  and  means  to  change 
this  unfavorable  climate  U  high  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Alliance.  And  American  busi- 
ness Is  not  passively  waiting  for  govern- 
mental action.  More  and  more.  American 
and  European  business  sees  that  It.  too.  has 
a  responsibility  to  Improve  the  climate 
through  policies  Identified  with  the  eco- 
nomic development  and  social  Justice  ob- 
Jectlves  of  the  Alliance. 

The  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  recognized 
that  an  important  role  must  be  played  by 
private  Investment  If  the  objectives  of  the 
Alliance  are  to  be  achieved  as  scheduled 
The  charter  declared  that:  "TTie  economic 
and  social  development  of  Latin  America 
will  require  a  large  amount  of  additional 
public  and  private  financial  assistance  on 
the  part  of  capital-exporting  countries.  It 
recommended  "promotion  through  appro- 
priate measures  •  •  •  of  conditions  that 
will  encourage  the  flow  of  foreign  Invest- 
ments and  help  to  Increase  the  capital  re- 
sources of  participating  countries  In  need  of 
capital." 

A  factor  which  at  times  countervails  ex- 
ternal Investment  Is  represented  by  drops 
In  prices  on  the  world  market  for  a  given 
commodity.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
amount  of  dollars  Latin  American  countries 
have  lost  In  recent  years  as  a  result  of  de- 
clining prices  Is  comparable,  and  In  some 
cafes  superior,  to  the  amount  received  under 
the  form  of  loans  and  grants  from  the  United 
States.  The  value  of  Latin  American  exports 
to  the  United  States  In  1961  would  have 
been  higher  by  »1  4  billion  If  prices  had  re- 
mained at  the  1953  level.  This  sum  Is  greater 
than  the  combined  flow  of  funds  from  all 
sources  Into  Latin  America  In  the  same  vear 
of  1961. 

And  this  is  still  not  the  entire  story.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  flight  of  domestic 
capital,  since  It  often  takes  place  under  con- 
ditions of  well -guarded  secrecy.  One  esti- 
mate Is  that  Latin  Americans  have  sent  more 
funds  out  of  the  area  than  external  Investors 
have  put  In— perhaps  as  miicli  as  $600  mil- 
lion more.  TTils  phenomenon  Is  unques- 
tionably a  problem  before  the  Alliance,  but 
Its  magnitude  and  Us  relationship  to  the 
Alliance.  In  particular  the  contention  that  It 
represents  a  fear  reaction  to  Institutional 
reforms,  needs  objective  analysis 

Guesses  concerning  the  magnitude  of  this 
outflow  of  •hot  money"  have  been  as  high 
as  $10  to  $25  billion  during  the  past  year  or 
18  months.  No  doubt,  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial outflow  of  Bhort-term  funds  from 
Latin  America,  but  not  all  of  it  can  be  classi- 
fied properly  as  flight  capital.  The  rise  In  the 
value  of  Latin  American  trade,  particularly 
Imports,  means  that  traders  must  maintain 
larger  working  balances  In  foreign  banks; 
moreover,  medium-  and  long-term  credits  ex- 
tended to  Latin  American  borrowers  are  usu- 
ally reflected  In  an  Increase  In  .short-term 
deposits  In  foreign  banks,  since  the  loans  are 
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being  drawn  down  and  utilized  only  gradu- 
ally.    A  good  slice  of  Latin  American  funds 
in   the  United  States,  moreover,  constitutes 
balances  with  security  brokers,  reflecting  the 
lack  of  similar  investment  opportunities  at 
home,  rather  than  a  frantic  flight  of  funds 
for   safety.      Finally,    one    must    not    forget, 
that  capital   flight  from   Latin   America,   as 
well   as  from   many  other  areas,   is   nothing 
new.     And   while   there   may   have   occurred 
some  increases  in  recent  years,  accounted  for 
principally  by  two  or  three  countries,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  magnitudes 
are    anywhere    near    the    figures    commonly 
cited.    I  frankly  doubt  whether  Latin  Ameri- 
can capital  flight  over  the  past  year  has  ex- 
ceeded  $500  million.     This   does   not   mean 
that  we  should  take  comfort,  for  even  this 
figure  is  large  and  represents  a  considerable 
waste  of  resources.     In  addition  to  these  out- 
flows, moreover,  there  are  also  others  which 
fall  into  the  category  of  speculative  capital, 
or  funds  seeking  a  hedge  against  currency  de- 
valuation   and    depreciation.       While    these 
capital    exports    have    an    economic,    rather 
than  a  political  rationale,  they  are  Just  as 
undesirable   and    underline    the    Importance 
of  monetary  stability   as  a   prerequisite  for 
the  effective  harnessing  of  domestic  resources 
in    order    to    realize    the    objectives    of    the 
Alliance. 

The  decline  of  prices  for  Latin  America's 
commodity  exports,  and  the  outflow  of  funds, 
both  for  political  and  speculative  reasons,  to- 
gether threaten  to  cripple  the  member 
states  capacity  for  securing  the  foreign  ex- 
change so  essential  to  Industrializing  of 
their  economies  and  improving  the  produc- 
tivity of  their  agriculture.  The  needed  di- 
versification to  escape  the  hazards  of  the 
one-crop  economy  cannot  proceed  without 
foreign  exchange  for  new  InsUUlatlons  and 
equipment  In  both  factory  and  field. 

These  are  deep-rooted  problems  and  move- 
ments, all  simultaneously  creating  strains  on 
the  economies  of  Latin  America:  the  cost  of 
social  development,  class  privilege,  traditional 
work  patterns;  the  cost  of  industrialization 
and  agricultural  diversification;  the  decline 
In  export  prices,  the  flight  of  capital,  mone- 
tary infiatlon.  To  forget  these  problems  is 
unrealistic;  to  let  them  obscure  the  new  so- 
cioeconomic foundations  being  built  wcnild 
be  equally  unrealistic. 

Other  sources  of  difficulty,  particularly  In 
organizational  and  political  aspects,  are 
often  summed  up  in  facile  slogans  of  glib 
catchwords  which  obscure  their  complexity. 
It  has  been  said,  for  Instance,  that  the  Al- 
liance needs  to  be  "Latinized."  But  Just 
how  is  this  to  be  done?  And.  Just  what 
does  the  proposal  actually  mean? 

When  the  Marshall  plan  was  set  in  motion, 
a  special  institution,  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation,  was  set  up 
to  coordinate  the  Interests  of  the  countries 
receiving  aid.  Some  have  suggested  that  a 
similar  agency  should  be  established  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  This  proposal  over- 
looks the  fact  that  the  Americas  already 
have  a  going  regional  organization  whereas 
Europe  had  none,  and  that  much  time  and 
effort  had  to  be  expended  In  preparing  the 
OEEC  for  operations,  A  Latin  American 
OEEC-type  agency  could  well  InUoduce  a 
wedge  Into  the  Inter-Amerlcan  community 
that  would  split  the  unity  so  laboriously 
created  over  the  years. 

Similar  forces  of  cohesion  and  division  are 
Joined  in  a  historic  encounter  on  the  other 
side  of  our  Atlantic  community.  There  we 
see  a  European  Economic  Community  with- 
out Britain,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Or- 
ganlzatlon  for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion has  become  the  larger  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  via 
the  Inclusion  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. If  what  is  Intended  by  proposals  for  a 
Latin  American  OEEC-type  commission  Is  to 


encourage  self-help,  or  to  develop  a  sense  of 
Latin  American  identification  with  the  Al- 
liance, or  to  promote  Latin  American  eco- 
nomic Integration,  all  these  can  be 
accomplished.  I  am  convinced,  without  re- 
sorting to  devices  that  can  do  violence  to 
our  traditions  and  practices  of  Inter- 
American  cooperation. 

We  should  take  care  to  maintain  the  Alli- 
ance effort  within  the  unique  kind  of  Inter- 
natlon  relationship  that  we  have  evolved,  a 
relationship  in  which  the  demands  of  In- 
dei>endence  and  Interdependence  have  been 
reconciled  to  produce  a  viable  partnership 
between  great  and  small  powers. 

There  are  tho.se  who  say  that  the  Alliance 
is  a  US,  program,  in  some  way  lmp>osed  on 
Latin  America.  Now  to  be  sure  the  sugges- 
tion which  set  the  Alliance  in  motion  came 
from  President  Kennedy,  but  he  was  in  a 
very  real  sense  taking  up  the  ideal  earlier 
advanced  by  President  Kubitschek  of  Brazil 
for  an  Operation  Pan  America,  within  whose 
framework  the  Alliance  has  specifically  been 
established.  President  Kubltschek's  sugges- 
tion, in  turn,  summed  up  aspirations  that 
had  been  voiced  In  Latin  America  for  at  least 
a  decade. 

Nevertheless,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Alliance  Is  multilateral  rather  than  bilateral, 
champions  of  the  Alliance  in  Latin  America 
are  classed  by  certain  sectors  as  agents  of 
Yankee  imperialism,  lackeys  of  the  U.S.  State 
Department,  and  the  like.  This  is  dema- 
goguery  and  is  increasingly  recognized  as 
such. 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Economic  and  Social  Council  In  Mexico  City 
noted  that  the  problem  Is  primarily  one  of 
public  education.     It  called  upon  "molders  of 
public     opinion  •    •    •   to    collaborate  •    •   • 
by    taking    a    continuous    and    active    part 
in   •    •   •  a  movement  directed  toward  pub- 
licizing widely  this  new  concept  of  modern 
social  democracy."     It  further  recommended 
that  "the  member  states  instill  in  their  peo- 
ples the  conviction  that  their  own  national 
efforts,  both  public  and  private,  in  the  field 
of    economic    and    social    development    con- 
stitute  an   essential    aspect   of   the   Alliance 
for  Progress."     A  sense  of  identification  with 
the   aims  and   programs  of   the   Alliance  on 
the    i>art   of    the   peoples    of   Latin   America 
would   contribute   greatly   to   the  success  of 
the  efforts  being  made,  but  this  feeling  must 
be    developed    within    the    countries    them- 
selves.    It  cannot  be  "sold"  to  them  (In  the 
words  of  another  slogan)    in  a  gigantic  ad- 
vertising campaign,  sponsored  from  without. 
We  also  have  very  much  with  us  the  con- 
traposition of  the  concepts  of  status  quo  and 
change.     The    magnitude    and    comprehen- 
siveness of  the  Alliance,  Its  revolutionary  ap- 
proach, have  put  partisans  of  the  different 
Rides  of  this  age-old  conflict  at  odds  in  the 
inter-American       setting.     At       times       the 
struggle  assumes  the  form  of  sterile  exchange 
of  stereotypes:  "You  are  for  the  status  quo," 
which    means    that    the    accused    Is    against 
change  and  progress;  and  the  other  side  re- 
plies:   "You  are  for  change  for  the  sake  of 
change."  which  means  that  the  accused  Is  a 
radical    and    perhaps    an    unthinking    "fresh 
starter."     We     must     avoid     the    stultifying 
effects  on  positive  and  creative  thinking  of 
the  slogan  approach  to  this  crucial  problem 
of  the  Alliance  in  an  epoch  of  great  trans- 
formations, in  which  sound  Judgment  calls 
for  a  reconciliation   of  the  requirements  of 
change  and  stability. 

Often  novelty  consists  less  in  an  Idea,  an 
instrument,  or  an  object  in  Itself  than  In  the 
context  in  which  it  Is  employed  and  the  use 
made  of  it.  Because  Homer  spoke  of  a  wine- 
dark  sea.  Is  that  Image  to  be  forbidden  to  all 
later  poets?  Was  Shakespeare  not  to  write 
"Hamlet"  because  the  plot  was  old?  Who  Is 
to  say  that  his  work  was  not  new  In  the  use 
he  made  of  his  material?     As  August  Heck- 


scher.  the  consultant  to  the  White  House 
on  the  aru,  recently  observed:  "In  a 
balance  between  permanence  and  flux,  be- 
tween what  is  kept  and  discarded,  what  is 
loved  and  what  is  merely  used,  lies  the  key  to 
a  meaningful  civilization."  The  same  ap- 
plies to  a  truly  Uvlng  and  significant  inter- 
national organization. 

A  final  comment  on  a  problem  affecting 
the  OAS  as  the  central  agency  of  the  Al- 
liance, Admirable  as  all  the  expanded  opera- 
tions of  the  General  Secretariat  to  which  I 
have  referred  may  be  in  themselves,  and 
promising  as  they  may  be  of  productive  re- 
sults, they  nevertheless  pose  a  serious  prob- 
lem of  financing.  Quota  payments  must  be 
made  in  dollars,  and  this  represents  an  ap- 
preciable drain  upon  slim  stocks  of  foreign 
exchange  in  the  case  of  many  countries 

The  means  must  be  found  to  permit  the 
OAS  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it  for 
aid  in  the  planning  and  the  executing  of  na- 
tional programs  and  for  their  coordination 
and  for  the  development  of  manpower  re- 
sources through  education  and  training  so 
that  in  economic  and  social  questions,  as  In 
ones  of  a  political  nature,  the  OAS  may  be 
the  instrument  of  concerted  action  by  the 
American  community. 

RESPONsiBrLrry  for  the  success  of  the 

ALLIANCE    FOR    PROGRESS 

A  last  word  on   the  role  of  international 
organization.     To  focus  on  international  in- 
stitutions as  the  primary  vehicle  for  action 
whether  political  or  economic  and  social    Is 
dangerously  misleading.     Dr,  Alberto  Lleras 
a  former  President  of  Colombia  and  Secretary 
General  of  the  OAS.  now  engaged  with  ex- 
President  Kubitschek  of  Brazil  in  reviewing 
the   activities    and    procedures   of    the    OAS 
with  a  view  to  making  the  operation  of  the 
Alliance  more  efficient  and  dynamic,  observed 
upon  a  memorable  occasion  that  an  interna- 
tional  organization    can   be   only   what    the 
member  goverments  want  It  to  be    since  in 
essence  the  organization  Is  the  governments 
In  the  case  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
the  governments  have  willed  that  the  OAS 
be  a   far   more  active  agency   than   ever  be- 
fore, but  even  so  its  role  is  primarily  that  of 
catalyst.     The  prime  elements  for  achieving 
the   goals   of   the   Alliance   are   the    govern- 
ments, upon  whose  action  or  Inaction  suc- 
cess depends.     Some  will  doubtless  proceed 
with  greater  enthusiasm  and  dispatch  than 
others,  but  I  have  every  confidence  that  those 
who  embarked  upon   the  Alliance  at  Punta 
del  Este  will  see  that   that  noble  resolve  is 
carried  to  full  fruition,  so  that  a  better  life 
is  brought  to  all   the  peoples  of  our  hemi- 
sphere, 

PERSPECTIVE    ON    PROGRESS    WITH    THE    ALLIANCE 

In  recognizing  the  array  of  problems  I 
have  touched  upon,  we  would  do  well  to  re- 
call that  most  of  them  are  not  new  to  Latin 
America  or  other  underdeveloped  areas.  The 
new  element,  the  significant  element  of 
change,  is  the  existence  of  this  new  Alli- 
ance with  its  action  programs,  which,  after 
only  18  months  of  existence,  are  penetrat- 
ing slowly  but  steadily  into  the  communities 
of  Latin  America. 

To  grasp  the  scope  of  concrete  Alliance 
achievements,  you  must  bear  in  mind  their 
cumulative  and  Interrelated  nature.  The 
Alliance  was  not  conceived  In  terms  of  a 
few  spectacular  achievements.  Aswan  dams 
alone  will  not  do  The  action  programs 
are  being  woven  into  the  entire  social  and 
economic  fabric  of  the  continent. 

I  suggest  that  the  most  meaningful  ap- 
proach to  appraising  the  progress  is  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  Alliance  is  a  process,  a 
movement,  not  an  assemblage  of  quickly 
manufactured  finished  goods. 

With  these  points  In  mind,  what  can  be 
said  about  actual  results  beyond  the  vast 
work  of  organization  to  which  this  study  has 
been  primarily  devoted? 
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One  can  reeort  to  statistics  and  lists,  such 
as  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  member 
states  have  Increased  their  budgets  for  edu- 
cation from  20  to  60  percent  since  Punta  del 
Este:  that  the  manufacturing  output  In- 
creased by  8  percent  In  1961:  that  the  United 
States  has  channeled  a  quarter  billion  dollars 
in  aid  toward  better  housing,  while,  for  ex- 
ample. Chile's  national  plan  allocates  a 
fourth  of  Its  total  public  expenditures  for 
housing.  Tax  reform  legislation  has  been 
passed,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  Imple- 
mentation begun,  in  most  countries.  Uru- 
guay enacted  its  first  Income  tax  In  IMl; 
new  Income  tax  systems  were  established 
In  19«a  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador. 
Nicaragua;  major  structural  changes  were 
made  In  the  tax  laws  of  Colombia.  El  Salva- 
dor, Haiti.  Mexico,  and  Panama;  Guatemala, 
the  only  member  state  without  a  personal 
Income  tax,  prepared  such  a  law  In  late 
1962  for  presentation  to  Its  Congress;  and 
so  on  for  most  countries. 

Again,  as  an  outstanding  but  not  isolated 
exanaple  of  agrarian  reform,  let  me  quote 
President  R6mulo  Betancourt:  "The  fact 
has  not  been  sufficiently  publicized  that  In 
Veneeuela  an  agrarian  revolution  Is  being 
carried  out  In  the  countryside  by  peaceful 
and  legal  means,  and  that  in  4  years  more 
than  3<'7  million  acres  of  land  have  been 
distributed  among  landless  farmers;  that 
more  than  57,000  families  have  been  settled 
on  their  own  land;  and  more  than  $100 
million  have  been  Invested  in  agrarian  re- 
form. This  reform  was  begun  before  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  was  proclaimed,  and 
In  Its  recent  phases  It  has  received  aid  and 
cooperation  from  that  progress." 

Yet  neither  the  criteria  of  percentages 
nor  dollar  signs  nor  number  of  factories  or 
schools  built  and  acres  redistributed  can 
provide  a  full  insight  Into  the  dynamics  of 
the  process  of  progress  in  the  Alliance. 

One  can  more  meaningfully  study  the 
dynamics  by  considering  one  of  the  approxi- 
mately broad  areas  of  activity,  such  as  edu- 
cation, and  reflecting  on  the  new  social  and 
economic  patterns  being  established  by  ac- 
tions such  as  the  following  few  examples 
from  the  complex  process  encompassed  by 
the  word  "education": 

At  this  moment,  in  hundreds  of  specific 
communities  throughout  Latin  America, 
primary  grade  schools  have  recently  been 
completed  or  are  under  construction.  In 
Pernambuco.  one  regional  state  of  the  north- 
east area  of  Brazil,  there  were  144  schools 
under  construction  at  one  time  under  the 
Alliance.  Thousands  of  new  teachers  are 
being  trained.  In,  for  example,  Costa  Rica, 
teacher  training  r.^nges  from  inauguration 
of  newly  expanded  normal  schools  to  sci- 
ence teaching  texts  prepared  from  materials 
of  the  National  Aeronautic  and  Space 
Agency  by  the  Inter-American  University 
In  Puerto  Rico.  New  textbooks  range  from 
2 '4  million  free  readers  being  printed  for 
more  than  800,000  first  and  second  grade 
children  in  five  Central  American  Republics 
to  advanced  scientific  texts  under  prepara- 
tion for  many  universities.  New  techniques 
are  spreading  Guatemala  has  launched 
television  courses  for  adult  literacy,  second- 
ary education,  and  university  level,  in 
broadcasts  throughout  the  republic:  Co- 
lombia has  embarHed  on  mass  educational 
television  for  schools  in  five  regional  de- 
partments. University  systems  are  being 
strengthened.  For  example,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  has  lent  Chile 
$2.3  million  to  strengthen  technological 
training  In  five  regional  universities. 

When  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Alliance 
at  Its  present  stage  Is  cast,  a  surprisingly 
impressive  total,  a  t\t  ranging  panorama  of 
action,    becomes  evident. 

I  have  talked.  I  think  with  considerable 
frankness,  about  problems  and  Issues  we  face 


in  working  at  the  Alliance's  objectives.  I 
have  referred  only  to  some  of  the  principal 
dlflOcultles  and  obstacles.  The  decade  set 
for  the  Alliance  can  only  get  this  great  pro- 
gram underway.  We  face  a  long,  hard  road. 
Tour  generation  wlU  be  traveling  it,  and 
you  will  travel  It  in  the  good  company  of 
your  contemporaries  of  Latin  America.  This 
Is  a  task  you  cannot  avoid  and  cannot  es- 
cape. Th«  achievement  of  the  Alliances 
purposes,  whether  you  call  them  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  or  by  some  other  name,  is  a 
vital  part  of  our  world  effort  to  maintain 
the   freedom   of  ma!i 


FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY    EDUCATION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  have  joined  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  friend  across  the  aisle,  the  Senator 
from  Arkan.sas  I  Mr.  Pt^lbrightI,  in  pro- 
viding bipartisan  sponsorship  for  a  bill 
he  introduced  a  few  weeks  ago,  S.  1343. 
It  would  authorize  moderate  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education  throughout  the 
country,  meeting  undeniable  educational 
needs  in  appropriate  ways. 

Both  the  bill  and  its  bipartisan  spon- 
sorship are  squarely  in  the  tradition  of 
our  late  and  great  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft.  a  tradition  with  which  I  am  glad 
to  be  associated. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  honest  fears 
about  Federal  control  of  education.  To 
allay  these  fears  the  proposed  legislation 
provides  that : 

First.  Federal  funds  shall  be  invested 
in  the  State  aid  education  system,  au- 
thorized by  tlie  State  legislature. 

Second.  Federal  funds  shall  become 
State  funds  upon  receipt  by  the  State. 

Third.  The  commingled  Federal  and 
State  funds  would  be  distributed  to  local 
school  authorities  for  public  education, 
in  accordance  with  State  law. 

Fourth.  State  and  local  authorities 
would  determine  their  most  critical  edu- 
cational needs  and  how  they  can  best 
be  met. 

The  4-year  bill  authorLzes  State  sur- 
veys of  educational  needs  and  priorities 
In  every  local  school  district  during  its 
first  year.  The  total  Federal  outlay  for 
this  year  would  be  $6  nullion.  The  sur- 
vey results  would  set  the  general  pattern 
for  distribution  of  commingled  State  and 
Federal  funds  by  each  State  to  the  local 
school  districts  within  Its  borders.  Each 
State  would  thus  pinpoint  the  various 
needs  of  its  local  districts  and  direct  the 
merged  Federal  and  State  matched  funds 
to  these  needs.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  distribute  funds  only  to  the 
States. 

After  the  survey  year.  Federal  funds 
would  be  allocated  to  the  States  on  a 
variable  matching  formula  for  each  of 
the  remaining  3  years.  Complete  and 
strict  accounting  by  the  States  to  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  required, 
but  the  fiscal  procedures  prescribed  by 
the  law  would  make  Federal  interference 
with  local  programs  of  teaching  both  il- 
legal and  administratively  impossible. 

Allocations  to  the  States  would  be 
based  on  the  latest  annual  total  amount 
of  State  and  local  expenditures  for  pub- 


lic schools  In  each  State.  Thla  bill  would 
authorize  Increases  In  State  and  local 
funds  now  available  for  education,  rang- 
ing from  2  percent  of  these  expenditures 
In  the  richest  State  to  more  than  8  per- 
cent in  the  poorest  State. 

We  are  convinced  that  these  Federal- 
State  and  State-local  procedures  would 
direct  the  Federal  funds  eflfectivly  to  the 
points  of  genuine  priority  needs  in  the 
thousands  of  school  districts  to  be  served 
This  bill  would  strengthen,  rather  than 
weaken.  State  and  local  autonomy  in 
education. 

Mr.  President,  local  property  tax  re- 
sources in  thousands  of  communities  are 
strained.  The  States  have,  through  great 
efforts,  increased  their  direct  appropria- 
tions for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  to  more  than  $6  billion  a  year. 
Enactment  of  the  sort  of  proposal  we 
make  is  to  insure  modest  Federal  finan- 
cial cooperation  in  this  most  important 
area  of  American  life.  We  commend  this 
bipartisan  lepislation  to  all  Senators,  for 
their  thoughtful  consideration. 


CANCER  STAMP  URGED 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  and  encouraged  by  the  wide- 
spread support  received  by  my  bill,  S. 
1517,  which  directs  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  issue  a  special  postage  stamp  to 
commemorate  the  crusade  against  can- 
cer. Fifteen  distinguished  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  joined  with  me  m  spon- 
soring the  bill. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  gone  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  my  bill  and  Secretary  Anthony  J. 
Celebrezze  has  told  me  In  his  letter  of 
June  6  that  his  Department  will  be 
pleased  to  lend  its  support  to  my  pro- 
posal. The  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  are  also 
supporters. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  jxjint  in  the 
Record  letters  which  I  have  received 
from  the  Secretary,  the  Surgeon  General, 
and  the  Director,  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  in  support  of  S.  1517. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  Uie  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  .SccRrTART  or  Hfalth, 

Education,  and  Welfarf, 
Washington,  D  C  .  June  6.  1963. 

Hon     MaURINE   B.    NEXrBERCER. 

VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mrs  NEt'BERCER:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  14  Informing  me  that  you  have 
introduced  legislation  authorizing  and  di- 
recting the  Post  Office  Department  to  Issue 
a  special  US  stamp  commemorating  the 
crusade  against  cancer. 

This  Department  will  be  pleased  to  lend 
its  support  to  your  proposal. 

The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Dr.  Luther  L.  Terry.  Informs  me  that 
the  Service,  and  particularly  the  National 
Cancer  In.stltute  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  are  aware  of  your  efforts  and  are 
writing  you  In  support  of  your  proposal. 
Sincerely. 

ANTHONT  J.  CELEnREZZE. 

Secretary. 
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Department  or  Health, 

EUCATJON.  AND  WeJLFA«E, 

Public  Health  Seevice, 

May  24,  1963. 
Hon.  Ma  URINE  B.  Nettbergeb, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Neubercer:  I  appreciate  very 
much  your  letter  of  May  14  informing  me 
that  you  have  introduced  In  the  Senate  leg- 
islation authorizing  and  directing  the  Post 
Offlce  Department  to  issue  a  commemorative 
stamp  honoring  the  crusade  against  cancer. 
As  you  know,  the  Public  Health  Service, 
through  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  has 
long  been  active  In  this  field  and  any  effort 
to  create  public  awareness  of  this  disease 
and  the  need  to  take  early  precautions 
against  It  Is  always  welcomed  by  the  Service. 
We  take  plea.sure  in  lending  our  support 
to  your  effort.  If  there  Is  any  further  action 
we  can  take  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
upon  us. 

Sincerely  yours. 

David  E  Price, 
Acting  Surgeon  General. 

df:partment  of  health, 

Eduction,  and  Welfare. 

PtJBLic  Health  Service. 
Bethesda.  Md...  May  31.  1963 
Hon.  Maurine  B.  Neubeeger, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nettbercer:  It  was  very 
thoughtful  of  you  to  bring  to  my  attention. 
In  your  letter  of  May  14.  the  bill  you  have 
introduced  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Post- 
master General  to  Issue  a  special  postage 
stamp  commemorating  the  crusade  against 
cancer.  I  am  Indeed  happy  to  express  my 
support  of  this  proposal. 

Allow  me  to  express  my  appreciation,  and 
that  of  my  colleagues  in  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  as  a  whole,  of  your  unfailing  Interest 
in  the  problem  of  cancer  as  the  second  lend- 
ing cause  of  death  In  this  country. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  A    Shannon. 

Director. 


SECURITIES    AND    EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION    PROPOSALS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  on  June  4.  1963,  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  its  legislative  pro- 
gram for  this  session.  S.  1642,  which 
embodies  the  SEC  proposals,  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr 
Robertson],  and  following  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill,  I  announced  that  hear- 
ings on  S.  1642  would  begin  June  18. 

On  June  5  the  New  Yoik  Times  com- 
mented in  an  editorial  on  the  legislative 
proposals  of  the  SEC.  The  editorial 
noted  in  part  that — 

Congress  should  not  delay  consideration  of 
the  SEC's  demands,  aimed  at  establishing  a 
universal  code  of  conduct  for  the  market- 
place. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Standabos   m    the   Market 
The  rapidly  growing  financial  community 
and  the  army  of  shareholders  across  the  Na- 
tion should  welcome  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
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change  Commission's  proposals  for  Increased 
regulation  of   the   securities  markets. 

Its  requests  for  legislation  are  not  of  a 
nature  that  would  stifle  the  flow  of  capital 
or  weaken  public  confidence  in  Wall  Street. 
While  they  fail  to  touch  on  many  problem 
areas,  which  may  be  covered  In  another  mes- 
sage, they  would  set  up  standards  to 
strengthen  the  free  market  process  and  pave 
the  way  for  even  greater  public  participation. 
Most  of  the  SEC's  recommendations  repre- 
sent an  extension  of  the  tested  regulatory 
principles  that  have  governed  operations  on 
Wall  Street.  Its  major  demand,  for  exam- 
ple, is  that  full  disclosure  be  applied  to  cor- 
porations whose  shares  are  traded  In  the 
vast  over-the-counter  market.  Pull  disclos- 
ure, which  now  covers  only  securities  listed 
on  the  exchanges,  has  proved  Its  usefulness 
both  as  a  deterrent  to  unethical  practice  and 
a  prerequisite  for  ntclllgent  Investing. 
The  double  standard  that  exists  on  Wall 
Street,  with  the  activities  of  one  group  open 
to  public  scrutiny  while  the  other  operates 
In  the  dark,  can  be  ended  by  casting  the 
searchlight  of  disclosure  on  all  publicly  held 
companies. 

The  SEC  breaks  new  ground  in  calling  for 
qualifying  standards  for  those  entering  or 
practicing  in  the  securities  Industry.  When 
It  was  first  estabn.<;hed  as  the  watchdog  over 
the  markets,  the  SEC  deliberately  refused  to 
set  up  any  standards,  largely  because  the 
financial  community  was  then  run  along 
the  lines  of  a  private  club.  Now  that  Wall 
Street  is  becoming  a  mass  market,  the  SEC's 
wide-open  door  has  been  a  boon  to  shoe- 
string promoters  and  uninformed  or  unscru- 
pulous salesmen  seeking  to  exploit  public 
Ignorance  and  greed. 

Wall  Street  Itself  has  recognized  the  need 
to  raise  Its  standards.  Despite  Its  original 
fears  that  regulation  would  prove  either  un- 
workable or  lead  to  the  withering  away  of 
the  free  market,  the  financial  community 
has  grown  and  prospered  under  the  SEC's 
surveillance.  The  responsible  members  of 
Wall  Street  have  not  been  able  to  enforce  on 
all  sectors  of  the  Industry  a  uniform  code 
of  ethical  practices.  This  task  has  become 
the  responsibility  of  the  SEC. 

With  the  markets  once  again  showing 
signs  of  a  revival  of  speculative  activity  Con- 
gress should  not  delay  consideration  of  the 
SEC's  demands,  aimed  at  establishing  a  uni- 
versal code  of  conduct  for  the  marketplace 
Dealing  in  a  free  market  will  always  entail 
risks.  But  the  Imposition  of  standards  that 
foster  Integrity  and  more  intelligent  Invest- 
ing will  provide  a  desirable  safeguard  that 
is  long  overdue. 


CARE  FOR  CHILDREN  OF  MIGRANT 
AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  522)  to  amend  the  act 
establisliing  a  Children's  Bureau  so  as  to 
assist  States  in  providing  for  day-care 
services  for  children  of  migrant  agricul- 
tural workers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  a  critical  need  to 
provide  adequate  day-care  services  for 
children  of  migratory  workers.  This 
legislation  (S.  522)  establishes  a  3-year 
program  to  assist  States  in  providing 
day-care  services  for  children  of  migra- 
tory workers.  The  bill  authorizes  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  $750,000  for  3  years 


beginning  with  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1964,  to  pay  part  of  the  costs  of  estab- 
lishing and  operating  badly  needed  day- 
care services  for  migrant  children.  This 
measure  is  similar  to  the  migrant  day- 
care bill  (S.  1130)  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  87th  Congress  as  a  floor 
amendment  to  another  bill. 

need  for  day-care  facilities  rot  migrant 
children 

There  were  approximately  415.000 
children  of  migratory  farmworkers  under 
age  14  in  the  United  States  in  1962. 
Yet,  in  the  entire  Nation  today,  there 
are  only  about  24  licensed  day-care  cen- 
ters to  sei-ve  these  children.  Thirteen 
of  these  24  day-care  centers  are  located 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Exist- 
ing day-care  centers  would  probably  ac- 
commodate less  than  1.000  migratory 
children. 

Of  the  many  children  who  must  ac- 
company their  parents  on  their  annual 
search  for  agricultural  work,  the  most 
neglected  are  the  very  yoiuig  children. 
Too  young  to  work  in  the  fields,  they  are 
left  at  the  home  camp,  and  are  usually 
tended  by  a  woman  too  old  or  sick  to 
work,  or  by  an  older  child — perhaps  only 
9  or  10  years  old  himself.  Even  if  an 
older  woman  is  in  charge,  the  care  and 
supervision  provided  are  generally  un- 
suitable and  perfunctory.  Sometimes 
infants  are  taken  to  the  fields  with  their 
parents  and  left  for  the  whole  day  with 
little  shelter,  care,  or  attention.  In 
short,  these  children  are  generally  un- 
cared  for,  and  when  care  is  provided  it 
is  usually  inadequate. 

In  his  statement  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Migratory  Labor,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Anthony 
J.  Celebrezze  mentioned  some  of  the  un- 
fortunate consequences  of  this  lack  of 
day  care  for  migrant  children: 

Such  Inadequate  care  has  resulted  in 
tragedies  to  many  children  through  fires 
drownings,  and  other  accidents.  They  have 
been  run  over  while  playing  in  roadways  or 
Injured  by  farm  machines.  We  are  con- 
cerned not  only  about  some  of  these  dramatic 
fatalities  but  also  about  the  day-to-day  ne- 
glect of  these  children,  the  lack  of  adequate 
dally  food,  and  their  lack  of  training  and 
supervision  for  normal  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Providing  these  children  with  proper  care 
throughout  the  long  working  day  would  give 
them  an  experience  In  their  early  years 
which  would  have  a  lasting  effect  on  their 
development  Into  useful  adult  members  of 
society. 

Of  the  many  accidents  among  young 
children  of  migratory  farmworkers,  a 
recent  bus  accident  in  Florida  shows  in 
tragic  terms  the  great  need  for  and 
value  of  day-care  services.  The  bus 
carrying  42  migratory  workers  plunged 
into  a  canal  drowning  27  men,  women, 
and  children.  Among  the  drowTied  were 
about  a  dozen  children  under  12  years  of 
age.  One  young  boy  was  only  4  years  of 
age.  The  availability  of  suitable  day- 
care services  for  children  of  migratory 
workers  would  make  it  unnecessary  for 
them  to  take  their  young  children  with 
them  In  overcrowded  vehicles  or  to  leave 
such  children  unattended  in  the  fields 
or  along  adjacent  roadways. 
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Day -care  centers  for  migratory  chil- 
dren would  not  only  safeguard  children 
against  serious  accidents  or  fatalities, 
but  would  also  provide  an  environment 
offering  adequate  supervision  and  ben- 
eficial community  activities. 

Migrant  children,  being  one  of  the 
most  educationally  deprived  groups  in 
the  Nation,  would  benefit  from  educa- 
tional programs  that  could  be  carried  out 
in  day-care  centers.  The  educational 
programs  might  consist  of  health  and 
hygiene  training,  language  training  and 
development,  or  other  skills  essential  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  mi- 
grant child. 

In  this  way.  day-care  centers  could 
assist  existing  local  efforts  to  provide 
continuity  in  the  educational  develop- 
ment of  the  migrant  child.  This,  in 
turn,  will  make  more  effective  the  sub- 
sequent educational  experience  the 
child  will  receive  in  the  regular  school 
system. 

Additionally,    the   day -care    measure. 
S.    522,    has    important   supplementary 
value     to     programs     provided     under 
another  bill  reported  by  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee—namely, the  bill  S.   521.   which 
would    provide    Federal    assistance    to 
States  and   local  communities   to   help 
educate  the  children  of  migrant  farm- 
workers.   Day  care,  provided  under  the 
-     pending  bill.  S.  522.  would  give  migrant 
children   the  foundation   needed   for   a 
good  start  in  their  regular  educational 
program.      The    day-care    bill    would 
therefore  make  a  major  contribution  in 
the  overall  goal  of   providing  migrant 
children  a  more  equal  opportunity  for 
educational  growth  and  development. 

Another  value  of  the  day-care  measure 
is  highlighted  by  the  child  labor  bill.  S. 
523,  also  reported  by  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee,    The  child  labor  bill  will  increase 
the  present  need  for  day  care,  in  that  it 
will  curtail  the  number  of  young  children 
who  currently  accompany  their  parents 
to  the  fields.    Moreover,  since  Public  Law 
78  may  soon  terminate— the  House  just 
recently  voted  down  a  2-year  extension 
of  the  law— there  may  be  an  additional 
need  factor  very  shortly.     Once  Public 
Law  78  tenninates.  there  will  be  more 
domestic  migrant  families  moving  about 
seeking    farmwork.     This    means    there 
will  be  more  migrant  children,  perhaps 
in  very  substantial  numbers,  in  need  of 
day  care  and  in  areas  where,  because  of 
the  long  use  of  the  bachelor  bracero.  the 
very  presence  of  children  will  constitute 
a  new  problem  which  only  a  day -care 
facility  can  meet. 

Day  care  will  also  serve  as  a  worth- 
while adjunct  to  the  migrant  health  pro- 
gram—Public  Law   87-692— enacted    by 
the  previous  Congress.    To  conduct  the 
health  program  in  areas  not  having  day- 
care facilities.  State  and  county  health 
officials  will  be  burdened  with  arduous 
physical  and  logistical  problems  in  their 
efforts  to  provide  migrant  children  with 
immunizations,  examinations,  or  hospital 
referrals  in  cases  requiring  more  exten- 
sive medical  treatment.    Conceivably,  to 
reach   as   few   as   50   migrant   children, 
the  health  officials  would  have  to  travel 
to  a  dozen  or  more  different  locations 
transporting  with  them  necessary  med- 
ical equipment  and  supplies.    The  avail- 


ability of  migrant  children  in  fairly  large 
groups  in  a  day-care  center  would  greatly 
facilitate  this  work  and  lessen  the  time 
demands  upon  State  and  county  officials 
whose  continued  acceptance  of  and  par- 
ticipation m  the  program  is  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  Migrant  Health  Act. 

In  short,  the  day-care  measure  (S 
522'  will  perform  an  exceedingly  useful 
function  in  the  overall  attempt  to  pro- 
vide migrant  children  with  the  educa- 
tional and  health  benefits  which  are 
available  to  most  children  and  which  are 
so  necessary  if  the  migrant  child  is  to 
become  a  contributing  member  of  our 
society. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  .should  like  to  a.sk  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Migratory  Labor  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  if 
it  is  not  correct  that  under  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  521,  S  522.  and  S.  526  all  for- 
mulas are  based  on  the  number  of  do- 
mestic migratory  workers  and  are  not 
intended  to  count  workers  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States:* 

Mr.  WIIXIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  correct.  These  programs  are  designed 
basically  for  the  migrant  farm  families. 
These  are  American  citizens  who  travel 
south  to  north  in  streams  to  harvest 
from  Florida  to  Maine,  from  the  great 
State  of  Texas— unfortunately,  they 
must  leave  Texas  from  time  to  time  to 
make  meager  earnings  farther  north 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  they  would  prefer 
to  stay  in  Texas. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  New  Jers.y.  I  am 
sure  they  would  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
would  be  happy  to  have  them  remain  in 
Texas,  and  particularly  happv  to  have 
them  there  in  November  Mo.st  of  them 
are  away  in  November. 

The  formulas  generally  are  geared  to 
domestic  migrant  families 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  op^n  to  further  amendment  If  thore 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iS.  522)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows; 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreientatives  of  the  United  states  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  April  9,  1912  (37  Stat.  79),  Is  amended  (1) 
by  redesignating  section  5  as  section  6.  and 
(2)  by  adding  after  section  4  the  following 
new  section: 

'Sec    5     (a)    There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1964.  and  each  of  the  two  succed- 
Ing   fiscal    years,  such   sums,   not    to  exceed 
$750,000  for  any  year,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable    the   Secretary   of   Health,    Education, 
and   Welfare   to  make   grants   to  public   and 
nonprofit  agencies.  Institutions,  and  organi- 
zations for  paying  part  of  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishing and   operating  day-care  facilities  for 
children    of    migrant    agricultural    workers 
No  grant  under  this  section  shall   be  made 
for    the   establishment   or   operation   of  any 
such  facility  unless  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  Is  satisfied  that  such 
facility    (Including   private   homes)    and    Ita 
mode  of  operation   will   meet  any  standards 
established  for  facilities  of  this  type  by  the 
State    wherein   such    facility    is,   or   will    be 
located. 

"(b)  In  no  caae  shall  a  Sute  receive  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  with  respect  to  the 
same  expenditure  under  this  section  and  the 
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••ic) 

•(1) 

worker" 


provisions  of  part  3  of  title  V  of  the  s^,  . 
Security  Act  ^  v  oi  ine  Social 

As  used  In  this  section 

The     term     'migrant     agricultural 
means    an    Individual     (A)     wh^ 
primary   employment   Is   agriculture    ZT 
fined  m  section  3(f)  of  the  Pair  Labor  sL^!* 
ards   Act  of   1938    ,29  U.S.C.  203^  )     or^r" 
forming    agricultural    labor,    as    defined    . 
section    3121(g)     of    the    Internal    Re^n,- 
C<xle  Of   1954   ,26  USC    3121(g,).  on  a  sea 
T'l^,!"'."^^"  temporary  basis,  and  (B)  ^l' 
establishes  for  the  purposes  of  such  emnlov 
ment  a  temporary  residence;  and 

"(2)    The  term    child'  means  a  child  whn 
makes  his  home  with  his  parent  or  the  indi 
viduai   who  stands   in  loco  parentis  to  ih: 
child.  "" 

"(d)     No   funds    appropriated    under  sub 
section  (a)  shall  be  payable  to  any  entity  for 
the    purpose    of    establishing    or    operatlnB 
within   any   locality  any  day-care  facUltv  i7 
such  entity  Imposes,  as  a  condition  of  elld 
blUty  for  day  care   for  children  of  mleram 
agricultural  workers,  any  residence  require 
ment  which  excludes  any  otherwise  ellRibie 
child     who     Is    physically    present    In    the 
locality."  '•"" 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President.  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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ADEQUATE  SANITATION  FACIUTIES 
FOR  MIGRATORY  WORKERS 
Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey      Mr 

President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No 
185.  S.  526. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S  S-'G' 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
so  as  to  establish  a  program  to  assist 
farmers  in  providing  adequate  sanitation 
facilities  for  migratory  farm  laborers 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  motion   was  agreed  "to;    and  the 
Senate   proceeded   to  consider   the   bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with 
amendments,  on  page  3,  line  5.  after  the 
word  "exceed",  to  strike  out  $2,000  000 " 
and  insert  ••$2,500,000";   in  line  9    after 
the  word  "laborers",  to  strike  out  '  and  " 
in   line    11.    after    the   word   ••such"    to 
strike   out    "facilities.""   and   lasert    -fa- 
cilities, and   ici    to  assist  States  to  de- 
velop   demonstration    projects    for    field 
sanitation  "";    on   page   6.   line    10.   after 
the  word  '  the  ".  to  strike  out  "Secretary"" 
and  insert  "Surgeon  General"";  in  line  11, 
after  the  word  "the"",  to  strike  out  "Sec- 
retary"' and  insert    'Surgeon  General""; 
on  page  7,  after  hne  15.  to  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows; 


DKMONSTRATION     GRANTS 

Sec  806  ,a)  In  order  to  enable  the  Svir- 
geon  General  to  make  grants  to  States  (or 
political  subdivisions  thereof)  to  pay  part  of 
the  costs  of  providing  demonstration  proj- 
ects for  the  purpose  of  developing  Improved 
methods  of  field  sanitation  which  could  be 
iitlllzed  by  migratory  farm  laborers,  there  is 


hereby  authorised  to  b«  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for  each 
of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  $500,000  which  shall  renaaln  avaU- 
able  until  expended. 

,b)  Demonstration  projecta  for  which 
grants  are  made  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  maintained  and  operated  In  conformity 
with  health  standards  prescribed  by  the 
State  In  which  such  project  Is  to  be  car- 
ried on. 

And,  on  page  8.  at  the  beginning  of 
line  6,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "806"  to  "807";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
title: 

"XTTLX  Vni — PEOCRAM  TO  ASSIST  FARMERS  IN 
PROVIDING  ADEQUATE  SANITARY  rACILITIES  FOB 
MIGRATORY  FARM  LABORERS 

•Findings  of  fact  and  declaration  of  purpose 
"SBC.  801.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  (1)  the  serious  and  extensive 
health  problems  among  our  Natlon"s  migra- 
tory farm  laborers  and  their  families  who 
annually  reap  our  Nation's  health-giving 
harvests  are  of  national  Importance  and  con- 
cern; (2)  Inadequate  sanitation  facilities  are 
directly  related  to  the  disease  and  death 
rates  among  such  laborers  and  their  families; 
(3)  the  Interstate  movement  of  such  laborers 
and  their  families,  moreover,  poses  a  serious 
health  hasard  for  the  farming  communities 
which  they  serve;  (4)  farmers  utilizing  the 
services  of  such  laborers  are  adversely  af- 
fected economically  because  such  laborers 
and  their  families,  when  afflicted  with  dis- 
ease or  sickness,  cannot  efficiently  perform 
the  services  for  which  they  are  employed: 
and  (5)  farmers  utilizing  the  services  of 
such  laborers  often  are  unable  to  defray  the 
construction  or  renovation  costs  required  to 
provide  adequate  sanitation  facilities  for 
the  use  of  such  laborers.  It  Is  therefore  the 
purpose  of  this  title  to  assist,  through  a  pro- 
gram of  grants.  In  the  construction  of  ade- 
quate sanitation  facilities  to  serve  the  needs 
of  our  Natlon"s  migratory  farm  laborers  and 
their  families. 

"Authorization  of  appropriation 
"Sec.  802.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  there  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964,  and  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceedln,?  fiscal  years,  such  sums,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,500,000  for  any  such  year,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Surgeon  General  to 
make  grants  to  States  (a)  to  assist  In  the 
construction  of  adequate  sanitation  facili- 
ties for  the  use  of  migratory  farm  laborers, 
(b)  to  assist  States  In  conducting  surveys 
to  determine  the  need,  within  the  State,  for 
the  construction  of  such  facilities,  and  (c) 
to  assist  States  to  develop  demonstration 
projects  for  field  sanitation.  From  the 
amounts  so  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Surgeon  General  shall  determine  the 
portion  to  be  made  available  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  cl.iuse  (a)  of  the  preceding 
sentence  and  the  portion  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  clause  (b) 
of  such  sentence. 

"State  plans  for  construction  grants 
"Sec  803.  (a)  Prom  the  funds  determined 
to  be  available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  section  803, a),  the  Surgeon  General  shall 
make  gr.-ints  to  States  which  have  submitted 
and  had  approved  State  plans  for  grants  to 
assist  In  the  construction  of  sanitation  fa- 
cilities for  migratory  farm  laborers.  To  be 
approved,  such  a  plan  must — 

"'(1)  designate  a  single  State  agency  as 
the  sole  agency  for  carrying  out  such  pur- 
poses; 


"(3)  contain  information  satisfactory  to 
the  Surgeon  General  regarding  the  extent  of 
the  need  for  adequate  sanltatloD  facilities 
for  migratory  farm  laborers,  and  the  plans, 
policies,  and  methods  to  be  followed  In  meet- 
ing such  need; 

"(3)  provide  that  such  funds  shall  be  used 
solely  to  assist  persons  In  constructing  ade- 
quate sanitation  facilities  for  the  use  of 
migratory  farm  laborers; 

"(4)  provide  assurances  that  any  sanita- 
tion facility,  the  construction  of  which  is 
assisted  with  funds  under  this  title,  shall  be 
maintained  and  operated  in  conformity  with 
health  standards  prescribed  by  the  State  and 
win  be  available  for  use  by  migratory  farm 
laborers  for  a  reasonable  time  after  the  fa- 
cility Is  constructed; 

"(5)  (A)  provide  a  schedule  of  priorities 
for  determining  the  eligibility  of  persons  to 
be  assisted  under  this  title  based  on  (I)  the 
number  of  migratory  farm  laborers  who 
would  be  served  by  a  proposed  sanitation 
facility,  (11)  the  degree  of  Inadequacy  of 
the  sanitation  facilities  presently  avaUable 
to  serve  such  laborers,  and  (HI)  the  financial 
need  of  the  person  seeking  assistance  under 
this  title  with  respect  to  the  construction  of 
such  facility: 

"(B)  provide  reasonable  standards,  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  title,  for 
determining  the  amount  of  funds  any  person 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  with  respect  to  the 
construction  of  any  such  facility.  Such 
standards  shall  be  designed  to  afford  the 
greatest  assistance  to  persons  with  the  great- 
est financial  need,  except  that  no  person 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  more  than  90  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  the  construction  of 
any  such  facility.  In  determining  the  finan- 
cial need  of  any  person  for  assistance  with 
respect  to  the  construction  of  a  sanitation 
facility  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  due 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  amount  of 
funds  available  to  such  person  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  facility  from  other  sources, 
and  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
such  funds  are  so  available. 

"(b)  The  amount  granted  to  any  State 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  allotted  to  such  State  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c) . 

"(c)  From  the  amounts  determined  by  the 
Surgeon  General  to  be  available  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  section  802(a)  during  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Surgeon  General  shall  (pur- 
suant to  regulations  Issued  by  him)  from 
time  to  time  make  allotments  to  each  State 
which  has  submitted  and  had  approved  by 
him  a  State  plan  for  grants  under  subsection 
(a) .  Such  regulations  shall  provide  that  the 
amount  to  be  allotted  to  any  State  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  ( 1 )  the  number 
of  migratory  farm  laborers  Involved  and  the 
length  of  time  they  spend  In  the  State,  and 
(2)  the  extent  of  the  need  for  the  construc- 
tion of  sanitation  facilities  for  such  laborers 
In  the  State.  The  amount  of  any  allotment 
to  a  State  under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal 
year  which  will  not  be  required  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  Its  State  plan  shall  be 
available  for  reallotment  from  time  to  time, 
on  such  dates  as  the  Surgeon  General  may 
fix.  to  other  States  which  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral determines  (1)  have  need  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  their  State  plan  for 
sums  In  excess  of  those  previously  allotted 
to  them  under  such  subsection  and  (2)  will 
be  able  to  use  such  excess  amounts  during 
such  fiscal  year  In  carrying  out  such  plan. 
Any  amount  so  reallotted  to  a  State  shall 
be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under  this 
subsection. 

"Regulations  prescribing  standards 

"Sec.  804.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  shall 
prescribe  by  regulations  standards  as  to  the 
type  of  construction  projects  which  will  be 
eligible  for  assistance  from  funds  available 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  section  801, 

"(b)  Such  standards  shall  provide  that  a 
project  must  (1)    be  needed  for  the  use  of 


migratory  farm  laborers.  (2)  not  be  of  elab- 
orate or  extravagant  design  or  materials,  and 
(3)  be  adequate  in  size,  construction,  and 
design  to  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  con- 
structed. 

"Surveys 

"Sec.  805.  (a)  From  the  funds  determined 
by  the  Surgeon  General  to  be  available  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  section  80a(b), 
the  Surgeon  General  may  make  grants  for 
surveys  to  States  that  do  not  have  adequate 
data  regarding  the  need  In  the  State  for  the 
construction  of  adequate  sanitation  faculties 
for  the  use  of  migratory  farm  laborers. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  such  survey  grant  to 
any  State  shall  be  determined  by  the  Surgeon 
General  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  the  survey, 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  ntmiber  of 
migratory  farm  laborers  involved,  and  the 
length  of  time  they  spend  In  the  State. 

"Demonstration  grants 

"Sec.  806.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  make  grants  to  States  (or 
political  subdivisions  thereof)  to  pay  part  of 
the  costs  of  providing  demonstration  projects 
for  the  pvu-pose  of  developing  improved 
methods  of  field  sanitation  which  could  be 
utilized  by  migratory  farm  laborers,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for  each 
of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  $600,000  which  shall  remain  avaU- 
able vmtll  expended. 

"(b)  Demonstration  projects  for  which 
grants  are  made  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  maintained  and  operated  In  conformity 
with  health  standards  prescribed  by  the 
State  In  which  such  project  is  to  be  car- 
ried on. 

"De/lntfion» 

"Sec.  807    For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(a)  The  term  'sanitation  facilities'  means 
drainage,  water,  sewage-  and  waste-disposal 
facilities,  and  includes  field-sanitation  facili- 
ties. 

'•  ( b)  The  term  'construction',  when  used  in 
reference  to  sanitation  facilities.  Includes  ex- 
pansion, remodeling,  and  alteration  of  exist- 
ing sanitation  facilities. 

"(c)  The  term  'person*  Includes  any  State 
(or  political  subdivision  thereof) .  corpora- 
tion, company,  association,  firm,  partnership, 
society,  or  joint  stock  company,  as  well  as 
any  Individual. 

"(d)  The  term  'migratory  farm  laborer' 
means  any  Individual  who  receives  a  sub- 
stantial portion  (as  determined  by  the  Sur- 
geon General)  of  his  income  as  a  laborer  on 
farms  situated  In  the  United  States.  Such 
term  Includes  any  member  of  such  individ- 
ual's family  who  accompanies  him  from  place 
to  place  pursuant  to  the  conduct  of  his  occu- 
pation as  a  migratory  farm  laborer." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Short  title 

"Section  1.  Titles  I  to  VIII.  Inclusive,  of 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Health 
Service  Act'." 

(b)  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating title  VIII  thereof  (as  In  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  as  title 
IX,  and  by  redesignating  sections  801  through 
814  (as  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act) ,  and  any  references  thereto,  as  sec- 
tions 901  through  914,  respectively. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  grossly  inadequate  sanitation 
facilities  cause  high  disease  and  death 
rates  among  migratory  farm  families 
whose  interstate  movement  poses  a  seri- 
ous health  hazard  for  the  entire  Nation. 
This  legislation  would  establish  a  5 -year 
program  designed  to  alleviate  many  seri- 
ous, extensive  health  problems  among 
migratory  farm  families.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes an  appropriation  of  $2,500,000 
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annually  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1964,  and  for  each  of  4  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  to  enable  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  make  grants  to  States:  first,  that 
have  submitted,  and  had  approved,  a 
State  plan  to  provide  adequate  sanitation 
facilities  for  migratory  farm  families; 
second,  for  surveys  by  States  that  need 
to  determine  the  extent  of  the  need  for 
such  sanitation  facilities,  sind  third,  for 
field-sanitation  projects. 

The  funds  would  be  allocated,  under 
the  State  plans,  to  individual  growers 
and  other  eligible  entities  to  improve 
or  build  sanitation  facilities  used  by 
migrant  farmworkers  and  their  families. 

HK.\LTH       PROBLEMS       CAU3ID       BY       INADEQUATE 
SANITATTON  rAClLlTIES 

This  legislation  has  evolved  from  pub- 
lic hearings,  research  and  field  trips  con- 
ducted by  the  Subcommittee  on  Migra- 
tory Labor. 

Information  developed  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
and  various  State  health  departments 
demonstrates  the  need  to  improve  the 
sanitation  facilities  used  by  migratory 
farmworkers.  This  need  for  proper  sani- 
tation facilities  extends  to  sewage  dis- 
posal, water  supply,  toilet  and  washing 
facilities  in  or  near  living  quarters,  and 
field  toilets  and  handwashing  facilities. 

Unhealthy,  unsafe  sanitation  condi- 
tions prevail  not  only  where  migrants  live 
but  also  in  the  fields  where  they  work. 
Agriculture  is  a  notable  exception  to  the 
usual  practice  of  providing  sanitation 
facilities  at  work  locations.  In  other 
areas  of  commerce,  especially  in  the 
food-packaging  industries,  we  insist 
up>on  adequate  toilets,  clean  drinking 
water,  and  handwashing  facilities. 

Numerous  studies  have  proved  that 
poor  sanitation  facilities  are  a  direct 
cause  of  diarrheal  diseases  and  seriously 
undermine  the  health  of  migrant  farm 
families.  Moreover,  a  high  mortality 
rate  among  infants  and  young  children 
results  from  diarrheal  diseases. 

Acute  diarrheal  disease  is  a  condition 
that  can  be  easily  controlled  by  the 
maintenance  of  a  sanitary  environment, 
by  adequate  sanitation  facilities,  and  by 
good  personal  health  practices.  A  single 
simple  precaution,  such  as  making  safe 
water  available  for  family  use.  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  reducing  the  incidence 
of  diarrhea.  Yet  reports  of  such  diseases 
among  migrant  families  recur  year  after 
year.  A  1959  Florida  Board  of  Health 
report,  for  example,  refen-ed  to  diarrhea 
as  the  most  common  cause  of  death  and 
severe  illness  among  migrant  children 
after  the  first  month  of  life. 

In  testifying  before  the  subcommittee 
on  April  10.  1963.  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Anthony  Cele- 
brezze  discussed  the  deplorable  environ- 
mental conditions  in  which  migrant 
farm  families  live  and  work; 

The  inadequacy  of  sanitation  facilities  for 
migratory  farmworkers  is  common  knowl- 
edge. Dilapidated  privies  are  the  most  usual 
means  of  human  waste  disposal  Often  lo- 
cated close  to  unprotected  water  supplies, 
they  provide  a  source  of  contamination  that 
leads  to  frequent  outbreaks  of  diarrhea 
among  young  children  in  migratory  farm 
families. 

In  the  fields  where  migrants  work  for  long 
hours,  often  accompanied  by  young  children, 
the  lack  of  sanitation  facilities  \a  striking. 


Water  for  drinking  or  hand  washing  is  sel- 
dom supplied.  Men.  women,  and  children 
alike  have  no  toilets  except  the  end  of  a  long 
row.  or  space  betwe«n  rows. 

In  view  of  the  Increase  In  the  field  packing 
of  produce  such  as  lettuce  and  celery,  which 
reaches  our  dining  tables  without  cooking, 
the  lack  of  suitable  field  sanitation  facilities 
Is  a  health  concern  of  consumers  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  as  well  as  the  fieldwork- 
ers  who  harvest  the  crops. 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  resulting 
from  research,  testimony,  and  firsthand 
observations  leads  to  only  one  conclu- 
sion: National  assistance  is  necessary  if 
migratory  farmworkers  and  their  chil- 
dren are  to  be  provided  adequate  .sanita- 
tion facilities  that  are  so  necessary  to 
secure  their  good  health  and  to  protect 
the  communities  in  which  they  work  and 
through  which  they  pass. 

riNANClAL    (moBLEMS    OF    FARMERS 

The  farmer  is  keenly  aware  of  the 
sanitation  needs  of  the  migrant.  In 
some  cases  workers  might  come  down 
with  a  sickness  or  disease  that  tem- 
porarily halts  the  harvest.  In  farming 
operations  this  can  be  disastrous. 

Despite  their  concern  with  this  prob- 
lem, farmers  are  oftf^n  unable  to  obtain 
the  money  needed  to  construct  a  new 
sanitation  facility  or  to  renovate  an  ex- 
isting inadequate  system.  This  financial 
squeeze  imposes  a  particular  hardship 
on  small  or  marginal  farmers,  usually 
the  farmers  with  the  least  adequate  san- 
itation facilities. 

This  bill  meets  this  problem  by  allow- 
ing States,  under  their  State  plans,  to  al- 
locate funds  to  individual  growers  and 
other  eligible  groups  and  persons  to  im- 
prove or  build  sanitation  facilities  used 
by  migratory  farmworkers  and  their 
families.  Although  a  State  can  provide 
an  eligible  person  or  group  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  constructing  a  par- 
ticular sanitation  project,  it  is  intended 
that  this  maximum  percentage  be  avail- 
able only  in  those  situations  where  the 
economic  and  health  factors  clearly  in- 
dicate that  such  percentage  is  both  nec- 
essaiT  and  appropriate. 

BILL    WILL   St'PPI.EMENT    OTHER   EFFORTS   TO 
IMPROVE    ENVIRONMENTAL    HEALTH 

By  easing  the  financial  burdens  that 
prohibit  the  farmer  from  providing  Im- 
proved sanitation  facilities  for  migratory 
farmworkers,  this  bill  will  make  three 
major  contributions  toward  improving 
the  health  of  migrant  fann  families. 

First,  this  bill  will  be  a  valuable  ad- 
junct to  the  Migrant  Health  Act  passed 
in  the  last  Congress.  This  act  provides 
family  health  clinics  for  migrants.  But 
without  improving  the  environmental 
health  conditions  of  the  migrant,  the 
medical  services  provided  under  the  Mi- 
grant Health  Act  will  be  of  limited  bene- 
fit. By  eliminating  the  environmental 
causes  of  poor  health,  the  Federal  funds 
now  provided  for  corrective  medical  serv- 
ices would  be  more  effectively  and  eco- 
nomically used. 

Second,  once  financial  assistance  is 
available  to  farmers.  State  legi.slatures 
will  be  less  hesitant  to  pass  adequate 
sanitation  or  health  codes. 

Third,  the  bill  will  encourage  State 
health  officials  to  strengthen  or  amplify 
their  enforcement  efforts  of  existing 
health    codes.     Sanitation    codes    have 


been  enacted  by  k  number  of  States;  too 
often  they  have  not  been  adequately  en- 
forced. A  major  reason  militating 
against  adequate  enforcement  of  health 
codes  is  that  State  authorities  recognize 
that  many  farmers  do  not  have  the  capi- 
tal necessary  to  provide  adequate  sani- 
tation facilities. 

The  approach  of  this  legislation  then 
is  eminently  realistic.  The  assistance 
to  States  recommended  in  this  bill  is  es- 
sential and  will  encourage  public  and 
private  agencies  to  improve  environmen- 
tal health  conditions  of  migrant  agricul- 
tural families. 

COMMITTEE     AMENDMENTS 

Based  upon  a  recommendation  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  bill  was  amended  by  the 
committee  to  include  a  provision  author- 
izing an  appropriation  of  up  to  $500,000 
to  enable  the  Surgeon  General  to  make 
grants  to  pay  part  of  the  costs  of  estab- 
lishing and  operating  demonstration 
projects  for  developing  improved  meth- 
ods of  field  sanitation.  Projects  devel- 
oped under  this  provision  would  be  main- 
tained and  operated  in  conformity  with 
health  standards  prescribed  by  the  State 
in  which  the  project  is  located. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  not,  prior 
to  this  time,  been  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  other  bills  being  considered  to- 
day have  In  substance  been  before  the 
Senate  previously  and  have  been  passed. 
This  is  a  new  bill  which  has  been  report- 
ed from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  after  consideration 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
Labor. 

The  efficacy  of  this  program  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  and  is  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  Senators  who  know  of  the 
problem  and  the  serious  lack  of  sanita- 
tion facilities  in  their  States.  There  is 
broad  representation  and  support  of  the 
bill.  I  am  personally  very  grateful  to 
the  many  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  fir.st 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated  for 
the  infoi-mation  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendments  may  be  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc;  and  that 
the  bill,  as  so  amended,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  526)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  tune,  and  passed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR  MIGRANT  AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYEES  AND  THEIR  CHIL- 
DREN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  180.  S.  521. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  ( S.  521 ) 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  to  improve  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  migrant  agricultural  employees 
and  their  children. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with 
amendments,  on  page  5,  line  10,  to 
strike  out  "sources."  and  insert  "sources; 
and ';  after  line   10,  to  Insert: 

(10)  The  term  "State"  includes  Puerto 
Rlco,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa. 

On  page  6.  line  17.  after  the  word 
"and",  to  strike  out  "1964  and  50  per 
centum  with  respect  to  the  school  years 
beginning  in  1965,  1966,  and  1967,"  and 
insert  "1964.  75  per  centum  with  respect 
to  the  school  years  beginning  In  1965  and 
1966,  and  50  per  centum  with  respect  to 
the  school  year  beginning  in  1967,";  on 
page  8,  line  13,  after  the  word  "em- 
ployees", to  insert  "during  the  normal 
summer  school  period";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  22.  to  strike  out  "fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1.  1965.  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter"  and  insert  "fiscal  years  be- 
ginning in  1965  and  1966  shall  be  avail- 
able for  paying  not  more  than  75  per 
centum  of  any  such  costs  and  allot- 
ments for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  in 
1967";  and  on  page  11,  line  25.  after  the 
word  "the",  to  strike  out  "fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1.  1965,  and  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  shall  be  available  for 
paying  not  more  than  50  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  any  activities  for  which 
payments  are  made  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title"  and  insert  "fiscal  years  be- 
ginning in  1965  and  1966  shall  be  avail- 
able for  paying  not  more  than  75  per 
centum  oif  the  costs  of  any  activities  for 
which  payments  are  made  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  and  allotments  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  in  1967  shall 
be  available  for  paying  not  more  than 
50  per  centum  of  any  such  costs.";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Short  title 

Section  1    This   Act    may   be   cited   as   the 
"Migrant  Agricultural   Employees  and   Chil- 
dren Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1963". 
Finding  and  nurvose  of  Act 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  reaffirms  the 
principle  and  declares  that  the  States  and 
local  communities  have  and  must  retain  con- 
trol over  any  prlmarly  responsibility  for  pub- 
lic education.  The  Congress  recognizes,  how- 
ever, that  the  interstate  and  large  seasonal 
movement  of  migrant  agricultural  employees 
Imposes  severe  burdens  on  local  educational 


agencies  In  discharging  their  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  the  education  of  the  children 
of,  and  In  providing  adult  education  for, 
such  employees  who  temporarily  live  within 
their  school  districts.  It  Is  therefore  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  education  of  children  of  mi- 
grant agricultural  employees,  and  to  provide 
for  certain  planning  grants  to  the  States  to 
improve  such  education,  and  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  pilot  projects  for  adult 
education  for  such  employees. 

Federal  control  of  education  prohibited 
Sec.  3.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  deptu-tment, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  the  curriculum,  program  of 
instruction,  administration,  or  personnel,  of 
any  educational  institution  or  school  system. 

Definitions 
Sec.  4.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary, 
secondary,  and  adult  education,  or  If  there  Is 
no  such  officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or 
agency  designated  by  the  Governor  or  by 
State  law; 

(2)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having  ad- 
ministrative control  and  direction  of  free 
public  education  in  a  county,  township,  inde- 
pendent, or  other  school  district  located 
within  a  State,  and  Includes  any  State  agency 
which  directly  operates  and  maintains  facili- 
ties for  providing  free  public  education; 

(3)  The  term  "child"  means  any  child  who 
is  within  the  age  limits  for  which  the  appli- 
cable local  educational  agency  provides  free 
public  education; 

(4)  The  term  "parent"  includes  a  legal 
guardian  or  other  person  In  loco  parentis; 

(5)  The  term  "migrant  agricultural  em- 
ployee" means  an  individual  (a)  whose  pri- 
mary employment  Is  In  agriculture,  as  defined 
In  section  3(f)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  203(f) ),  or  performing 
agricultural  labor,  as  defined  In  section  3121 
(g)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26 
use.  3121(g)),  on  a  seasonal  or  other 
temporary  basis,  and  (b)  who  establishes 
with  his  family  for  the  purpose  of  such  em- 
ployment a  temporary  residence; 

(6)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education; 

(7)  The  term  "average  dally  current  ex- 
penditures per  public  school  child"  means 
the  total  current  expenditures  for  a  State's 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  dur- 
ing a  particular  year  divided  by  the  product 
of  the  average  dally  attendance  in  such 
schools  during  such  year  times  the  number 
of  schooldays  In  such  year;  the  term  "current 
expenditures"  means  expenditures  for  free 
public  education  in  such  schools  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  expenditures  are  made  from 
current  revenues,  except  that  such  term  does 
not  include  any  such  expenditure  for  the 
acquisition  of  land,  the  erection  of  facilities, 
interest,  or  debt  service;  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  payments  under  title  I  for  attend- 
ance during  any  academic  year  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  determine  and  use  the  average 
dally  current  expenditures  per  public  school 
child  for  the  year  preceding  such  academic 
year; 

(8)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  any  such  Institution  which 
is  accredited  as  such  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency;  and 

(9)  The  term  "migrant  agricultural  em- 
ployee State"  means  any  State  which  has 
five  hundred  or  more  such  employees  In  any 
five  or  less  counties  each  of  which  has  at 
least  one  hundred  such  employees,  and  de- 
terminations for  the  purpose  of  this  defini- 
tion shall  be  made  for  the  most  recent  year 


that  satisfactory  population  figures  are  avail- 
able from  reliable  sources;  and 

(10)  The  term  "State"  includes  Puerto 
Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Ouam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa. 

Administration 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  ad- 
minister this  Act  and  he  may  make  such 
regulations  and  perform  such  other  func- 
tions as  he  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  include  in  his 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  a  full  report 
of  the  administration  of  his  functions  under 
this  Act.  including  a  detailed  statement  of 
disbursements. 

title  I PAYMENTS  TO  CERTAIN  STATE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL AGENCIES  FOR  ASSISTANCE  IN  EDUCAT- 
ING CHILDREN  OF  MIGRANT  AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYEE    PARENTS 

APPROPRIATIONS     AUTHORIZO) 

Sec.  101.  There  are  authorized  to  t>e  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  l>eglnnlng  July 
1,  1963,  and  for  the  foMi  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Payments 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Upon  application  In  accord- 
ance Witt  the  provisions  of  this  section  for 
the  school  year  t>eglnnlng  In  1963,  or  for  any 
of  the  four  succeeding  school  years,  by  the 
State  educational  agency  of  any  migrant 
agricultural  employee  State,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  pay  to  such  agency  an  amount 
equal  to  100  per  centum  with  respect  to  the 
school  years  beginning  In  1963  and  1964.  75 
per  centtim  with  respect  to  the  school  years 
beginning  in  1965  and  1966,  and  50  per  cen- 
tum with  respect  to  the  school  year  begin- 
ning In  1967,  of  the  average  dally  current 
expenditures  per  public  school  child,  for 
such  State,  for  each  day's  attendance  during 
such  school  year  In  a  free  public  elementary 
or  secondary  school  of  a  local  educational 
agency  In  such  State,  by  a  child  who  attends 
any  such  schools  In  such  State  for  at  least 
five  days  during  such  year  and  whose  parent 
is  a  migrant  agricultural  employee.  The 
amount  paid  vmder  this  section  to  a  State 
educational  agency  for  each  day's  attend- 
ance in  a  school  of  a  local  educational 
agency  shaU  be  paid  by  such  State  agency. 
In  accordance  with  regulations  established 
by  the  Commissioner,  to  such  local  educa- 
tional agency. 

(b)  Payments  by  the  Commissioner  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  for  attendance 
during  the  regular  school  year  beginning  in 
1963.  and  the  four  succeeding  school  years, 
and  may  be  made  at  such  Intervals  as  the 
Commissioner  deems  appropriate.  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  through  the  dis- 
bursing facilities  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

(c)  An  application  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  in  such  form  and 
contain  such  Information  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Commissioner  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner may  require  such  additional  Informa- 
tion and  reports  at  such  Intervals  during  the 
school  year  as  he  deems  necessary. 

TPTLE     n GRANTS     FOR     SUMMER     SCHOOLS     FOR 

CHILDREN      OF      MIGRANT      AGRICULTURAL      EM- 
PLOYEE   PARENTS 

Appropriations 

Sec  201.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1963,  and  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  for  grants  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

Allotments  and  grants 
Sec  202.   (a)    Amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  201  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  allotted  among  the  migrant  agricultural 
employee  States  on  the  basis  of  their  relative 
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population*  of  migrant  agricultural  em- 
ployees during  the  normal  rummer  school 
period  for  the  most  recent  year  that  auch 
populaUona  are  available  from  rellabto 
Bourcea.  A  State's  allotment  under  the  eec- 
tion  shall  be  available  during  the  year  for 
which  made  and  the  succeeding  flacal  year 
for  payments  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  for  the  operating  costs 
of  conducting  necessary  sxunmer  school  sea- 
slons  for  children  who  have  a  parent  who  la 
a  migrant  agricultural  employee,  except  that 
allotmenta  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  In 
1965  and  1966  shall  be  available  for  paying 
not  more  than  75  per  centum  of  any  such 
costs  and  allotmenta  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning In  1967  shall  be  available  for  paying 
not  more  than  50  per  centum  of  any  such 
costs.  As  used  In  this  section  the  term  "op- 
erating coats"  includes  all  ordinary  costs  of 
operation  other  than  any  costs  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  facillUes  or  coats  related  to  any 
such  acquisition. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year,  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  in  such  State  during  the  period  for 
which  such  allotment  U  available,  shall  be 
available  for  reallotment  from  time  to  time, 
on  such  dates  during  such  period  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  fix,  to  other  States  In  pro- 
portion to  the  original  allotmenta  to  such 
Statea  under  this  section,  but  with  such 
adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
reallotment  to  any  State  of  any  sum  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  which  the  Commissioner 
estimates  It  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use 
during  such  period  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title.  Any  amount  reallotted 
to  a  State  under  this  subsection  from  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  201  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  Ita 
allotment  under  subaecUon  (a)  for  such 
year. 

A.pplication  and  payments 

Sec.  203  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  ap- 
prove any  application  for  funds  provided 
under  this  title  if  such  application — 

( 1  >    Ls  from  a  State  educational  agency; 

(2)  sets  out  the  State  program  for  summer 
schools  to  be  conducted  In  such  State  by 
local  educational  agencies  or  institutions  of 
higher  education,  or  both,  the  necessity 
therefor,  the  operating  costs  of  such  sum- 
mer schools,  and  the  amount  needed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title  to  defray  such 
costs;  and 

(3 1  provides  that  such  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports.  In  such  form,  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  the  Commli- 
sioner  may  from  tUne  to  time  reasonably  re- 
quire, and.  to  assure  verification  of  such 
reports,  give  the  Commissioner  upon  request 
access  to  the  records  upon  which  the  Infor- 
mation Is  based. 

(b)  Upon  approval  of  any  such  applica- 
tion the  CommUsloner  shall  pay,  in  such 
installments  as  he  may  deem  appropriate 
to  such  SUte  agency  out  of  the  allotment 
to  such  State,  the  amount  requested  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  through  the  disburs- 
ing facilities  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

rrn-i:  iii— plannikg  grants 
SfC.  301.  There  la  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $250  000  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1.  1963.  and  for  each  of  "the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years  for  grants  imder  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

Allotments  and  grants 
Sec.  302.  (a)  Amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  301  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  allotted  among  the  migrant  agricultural 
employee  States  on  the  basis  of  their  rela- 
tive populations  of  migrant  agricultural 
employees  for  the  most  recent  year  that 
such  populations  are  available  from  reliable 
sources.    A  State's  allotment  under  this  .sec- 


tion shall  be  arallable  during  the  year  for 
which  made  for  payments  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title  (1 )  to  survey  the 
need  for  summer  school  aesslona  for  children 
who  have  a  parent  who  Is  a  migrant  agri- 
cultural employee;    (2)   to  develop  plans  for 
such  sesBlons  where  needed;    (3)    to  develop 
and  carry  out  programs  to  encourage  such 
children  to  attend  school  during  the  regu- 
lar academic  year  and  such  summer  sessions, 
and    to    improve    the    quality    of   education 
offered  such  children;  and  (4)   to  coorllnate 
programs  provided  for  In  this  Act  with  simi- 
lar programs  In  other  States.  Including  the 
transmittal    of    pertinent    Information    with 
respect  to  school  records  of  such   children, 
except  that   allotments   for  the  fiscal   years 
beginning  in    1965  and   1966  shall   be  avail- 
able for  paying  not  more  than  75  per  centum 
of  the  costs  of  any  activities  for  which  pay- 
ments are  made  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title  and   allotments   for  the  fiscal   year  be- 
ginning In   1967  shall   be  available  for  pay- 
ing not   more   than   50   per  centum  of  any 
such  costs.     Grants  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  not  be  available  for  the  cost 
of  acquisition  of  any  facilities. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year,  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  "not  be 
required  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title  In  such  State  during  such  year 
shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year  as 
the  Commissioner  may  fix.  to  other  States  In 
proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to  such 
States  under  this  section,  but  with  such  ad- 
justments as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
reallotment  to  any  State  of  any  sum  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  which  the  Commissioner 
estimates  It  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use 
during  such  year  for  carrying  out  the  orovl- 
slons  of  this  title.  Any  amount  reallotted 
to  a  State  under  this  subsection  from  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  301  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  lu  allot- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 
Application  and  pat/menta 
Skc.  303.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
approve  any  application  for  funds  provided 
under  this  title  If  such  application — 

(1)  Is    from    a   State   educational    agency: 

(2)  sets  out  such  program  In  suiTlctent 
detail  to  satisfy  the  Commissioner  that  It 
carries  out  the  purp>oees  of  this  title:  and 

(3)  provides  that  such  agency  will  make 
such  reports.  In  such  form,  and  containing 
such  Information  as  the  Commissioner  may 
from  time  to  time  reasonably  require,  and 
to  assure  veriflcatlon  of  such  reports,  give 
the  Commissioner,  upon  request,  access  to 
the  records  upon  which  the  Information  Is 
based. 

(b)  Upon  approval  of  any  such  apollca- 
tlon  the  Conunlssloner  shall  pay.  In  such  In- 
stallments as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to 
such  agency  out  of  Its  State  allotment  the 
amount  requested  Such  payments  shall  be 
made  through  the  disbursing  facilities  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  Prior 
to  aijdlt  or  settlement  bv  the  General  Kc- 
countlng  Office. 

TITLE    IV  — ADt7IT    EDUCATION 

AppropriattoiiM 
Sec  401  There  Is  authorized  to  be  .appro- 
priated $200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1963,  and  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
cedlng  fiscal  years,  for  grants  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

Pilot  p'oiect  grants 
Sec.  402.  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  401  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
used  by  the  Commissioner  for  paying  the 
operating  costs  of  pilot  proJecU  for  adult 
education  for  migrant  agricultural  employees 
and  their  spouses  In  such  migrant  agricul- 
tural employee  States  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. As  used  la  this  section  the  term 
"operating  costs  '  Includes  all  ordinary  costs 
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of  operation  other  than  any  coets  for  ♦», 
acquisiuon  of  facUltle.  or  ~su  /ell^d^' 
any   such   acqutsli.on.  related   to 

i4pplicafion  and  payment! 
Sec.  403.  (a)   The  Commissioner  mav  «n 
prove  an  application  for  funds  provWed  nn' 
der  this  title  If  such  application-  ^"^ 

(1)  18  from  a  State  educational  agencv 

(2)  sets  out  a  program  of  adult  education 

aLTTh.  °'  '"'^^'^^  agricultural  employees 
and  their  spouses  which  Is  to  be  conduct 
n  such  state  on  a  pilot  project  basUby^ 
loca^  educational  agency  or  an  InstUutfoJ 
of  higher  education,  or  both,  to  provide  fun 
d.imental  education  and  training  for  health" 
ful  modern  living.  Including  the  opera  ± 
costs  of  such  classes,  and  the^amount'^needel 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  to  defra? 
such  costs;  and  ""ray 

(3)  provides  that  such  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports,  m  such  form  and  con 
talnlng  such  InformaUon  as  the  Comm^ 
sioner  may  from  time  to  time  resasonTbw 
require,  and,  to  assure  verification  of  such 
reports,  give  the  Commissioner  upon  reouest 
access  to  the  records  upon  which  the  Infor- 
maUon Is  based.  mior- 

t.^^''*^^''"^  approval  of  any  such  applica- 
tion the  Commissioner  shall  pay  in  such 
Installments  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to 
such  State  agency  the  amount  requested 
Such  payments  shall  be  made  through  the 
disbursing  facilities  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  and  prior  to  audit  or  settlement 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
Cooperation  with  Department  of  Agriculture 
Sec  404  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Commissioner  shall  consult 
and  cooperate  with  officials  of  the  Federal 
Extension  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  S 
521  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  di- 
vided 15  minutes  to  each  side;  the  Ume 
for  the  proponents  to  be  controlled  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr 
Williams!,  and  the  time  for  the  oppo- 
nents to  be  controlled  by  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendments  be  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc;  and  that  the 
bill,  as  so  amended,  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bin  Is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  bill  is  designed  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  for  im- 
proving the  educational  opportunities  of 
migratory  farmworkers  and  their  chil- 
dren. The  bill  provides  a  5-year  pro- 
gram, under  which  Federal  financial 
assistance  will  be  available  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes:  first,  education  of  mi- 
gratorj,-  children  during  the  regular 
school  term,  the  a.ssistance  to  be  based 
on  the  State  s  average  dally  educational 
cost  per  child;  second,  summer  school 
grants  for  migratory  children.  $300,000 
annually;  third,  coordinating  and  plan- 
ning grants  respecting  educational  pro- 
grams for  migrant  children,  on  a  State 
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and  interstate  basis,  $250,000  annually; 
and  fourth,  establishing  pilot  projects  for 
adult  education  for  migratory  workers, 
$200,000  annually. 

For  the  first  three  of  these  purposes, 
all  relating  to  child  education,  the  States 
will  provide  matching  funds  beginning 
in  the  third  year  of  the  program.  Dur- 
ing the  third  and  fourth  years,  the 
States*  contribution  will  be  25  percent. 
During  the  fifth  and  last  year  of  the 
act.  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  share  the  costs  on  a  50  to  50 
basis. 

Respecting  the  fourth  purpose,  adult 
education  for  migratory  workers.  Fed- 
eral assistance  would  be  provided  on  a 
pilot  project  basis,  and  State  contribu- 
tions for  operating  costs  would  not  be 
required. 

The  bill  expressly  prohibits  any  Fed- 
eral control  of  education  and  guarantees 
that  State  and  local  agencies  shall  have 
sole  responsibility  for  their  educatonal 
programs. 

The  bill  follows  very  closely  the  prov- 
en principles  of  educational  assistance 
to  federally  impacted  areas.  By  grant- 
ing aid  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
migratory  workers  In  the  affected  lo- 
cality, the  program  provides  help  where 
It  is  most  needed. 

need  for  migrant  cmu)  education 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation is  serious  and  widespread.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, in  his  favorable  report  on  the  bill. 
estimated  that  there  are  about  200.000 
to  250.000  children  who  accompany  their 
parents  each  year  in  the  search  for  ag- 
ricultural employment.  Summarizing 
the  educational  problems  of  these  chil- 
dren, the  Secretary  said: 

Migrant  agricultural  workers  are  often  de- 
scribed as  America's  forgotten  people  and 
their  children  are  referred  to  as  "the  most 
educationally  deprived  group  of  children  In 
our  Nation."  They  enter  school  late,  their 
attendance  is  poor,  their  progress  Is  slow, 
they  drop  out  early;  consequently  their  Illit- 
eracy U  high.  Studies  indicate  that  most 
migrant  children  are  far  below  grade  level 
and  that  their  school  achievement  Is  usuaUy 
under  fourth  grade. 

A  primary  reason  why  migrant  chil- 
dren fall  behind  in  school  and  drop  out 
early  is  that  they  are  on  the  move  for  a 
substantial  part  of  each  year  and  there- 
fore, at  best,  must  enroll  in  several  dif- 
ferent schools  during  a  single  term. 
Frequently  the  migrants  are  present  in 
a  community  for  such  a  short  period  of 
time  that  the  parents  may  not  consider 
it  worthwhile  to  enroll  the  children  in 
school;  or  they  may  delay  enrolling  their 
children  until  they  have  been  in  the  new 
community  for  several  days  or  weeks. 

Many  of  the  local  school  districts  af- 
fected by  migrants  attempt  to  provide 
education  to  these  children,  but  their 
efforts  are  often  severely  limited  by  lack 
of  funds.  The  seasonal  influx  of  large 
numbers  of  migrant  children  creates  a 
need  for  additional  classrooms,  addition- 
al teachers,  transportation,  equipment, 
and  supplies.  Yet  the  migrant  children 
come  from  transient,  low-income  fami- 
lies who  do  not  contribute  to  the  local 
tax  system  or  otherwise  help  to  defray 
the  cost  of  educating  their  children. 
The  rural  school  districts  on  which  these 


educational  demands  are  made,  more- 
over, already  have  the  most  serious  fi- 
nancial handicaps  in  our  entire  educa- 
tional system. 

If  funds  were  available  to  affected 
local  school  districts,  migratory  children 
could  be  offered  adequate  educational  op- 
portunities. The  few  States  that  pres- 
ently operate  summer  school  for  migrant 
children  have  clearly  demonstrated  the 
feasibility  of  educating  the  migrant 
child.  In  these  summer  sessions,  many 
pupils  have  been  able  to  do  enough  work 
to  complete  their  school  year  or  to  make 
up  one  or  even  two  grades  of  schooling. 
According  to  the  most  recent  available 
figures,  however,  only  3.855  migrant  chil- 
dren were  enrolled  in  these  remedial 
summer  schools  during  1961 — a  small 
fraction  of  the  estimated  total  of  200,000 
migratory  farm  children. 

The  Federal  assistance  provided  by  S. 
521  would  make  It  possible  to  implement 
these  summer  programs  on  a  national 
basis,  as  well  as  enabling  local  school 
districts  to  provide  more  adequate  edu- 
cation during  the  regular  school  year. 
The  program  of  grants  for  summer 
schools,  by  allowing  communities  to  use 
otherwise  idle  facilities  to  offer  more 
education  to  the  children,  would  mark- 
edly reduce  the  disruptive  effects  of  their 
frequent  travel.  Finally,  the  program 
of  planning  and  coordinating  grants 
would  enable  local  school  districts  and 
State  educational  agencies  to  work  to- 
gether, on  a  State  and  interstate  basis. 
In  this  way,  continuity  In  educational 
programs  for  migratory  children  could 
be  developed. 

NEED   FOR  ADULT   EDUCATION 

Like  their  children,  adult  migratory 
farmworkers  are  In  serious  need  of  edu- 
cational programs.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  found  that,  of  all  mi- 
grants over  the  age  of  25,  one-third  are 
functionally  illiterate.  An  additional  43 
percent  have  no  more  than  an  eighth- 
grade  education. 

The  migratory  workers'  job  opportu- 
nities have  become  increasingly  limited 
because  of  mechanization  on  our  farms. 
Most  migrants  lack  the  skills  to  operate 
complex  farm  machines,  and,  still  more 
seriously,  they  are  not  now  trainable  in 
substantial  numbers  under  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  or  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  because 
they  lack  the  basic  reading  and  writing 
skills  needed  to  qualify  them  for  job 
training. 

Additionally,  migratory  workers  in 
many  instances  lack  practical  knowledge 
of  the  simplest  rules  of  hygiene  and  nu- 
trition, or  knowledge  of  the  use  of  ordi- 
nary living  facilities  such  as  toilets, 
showers,  and  garbage  cans.  The  result 
has  often  been  unnecessary  damage  to 
employers*  property,  as  well  as  needless 
expense  for  repairs.  Educational  efforts 
are  also  needed  to  enable  migrants  even 
to  take  advantage  of  the  limited  legal 
protections  and  community  services 
which  are  presently  available  to  them. 

Federal  assistance  would  enable  the 
States,  through  local  communities  or  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  to  take 
the  initiative  in  providing  fundamental, 
practical  training  for  migratory  workers. 
These  pilot  projects  would.  In  my  judg- 
ment, reinforce  the  conclusion  that  fea- 


sible techniques  for  educating  the  adult 
migratory  worker  can  be  developed,  and, 
once  developed,  would  benefit  the  worker, 
his  employer,  and  the  commimlty. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  sup- 
ported by  both  governmental  and  pri- 
vate groups.  The  administration  has 
recommended  the  enactment  of  this  bill; 
and  interested  organizations  across  the 
Nation  have  urged  that  It  be  adopted. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  now  approve 
these  most  needed  measures,  dealing 
with  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  the 
good  life;  namely,  education. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  measure. 
I  do  not  believe  It  Is  necessary.  In  the 
estimation  of  many.  It  is  merely  an  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  aid  to  education  when 
we  do  not  need  such  aid. 

The  total  number  of  migrant  children 
in  this  country  is  declining,  both  abso- 
lutely and  in  relation  to  the  total  school 
population. 

This  Is  essentially  and  primarily  a 
State  problem,  but  is  not  an  unbearable 
burden  on  any  State.  The  States  in 
which  most  migrants  are  employed  are 
the  States  of  California,  Oregon.  Wash- 
ing, Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Florida,  and  Texas.  These 
are  among  our  wealthy  States.  They  are 
the  States  that  have  the  resources  to 
take  care  of  their  educational  needs.  In 
my  considered  opinion,  the  Impetus  for 
taking  care  of  these  educational  needs 
should  come  from  the  States. 

It  is  in  the  wealthiest  States  that  most 
of  the  migrant  workers  are  located.  This 
legislation  would  be  an  instance  of  the 
poor  States  being  taxed  to  meet  the 
problems  of  the  wealthier  States. 

Indeed,  these  migrants  are  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  economy  of  the  States 
in  which  they  work.  This  problem 
should  be  regarded  primarily  as  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  States.  I  think  they 
should  meet  that  responsibility. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  need,  but  a 
question  of  where  the  responsibility  lies. 
In  this  Instance,  the  responsibility  clearly 
lies  with  the  States;  and  the  Congress 
should  not  legislate  in  this  field. 

The  number  of  migratory  workers  in 
the  United  States  is  declining.  It  will 
decline  more  and  more  as  the  technology 
of  science  is  applied  to  the  tilling  of  the 
soil  and  the  reaping  of  the  harvests.  The 
more  machinery  and  implements  that 
are  developed  to  do  the  job  which  previ- 
ously was  done  by  human  hands  the 
fewer  the  number  of  migratory  workers 
will  be.  I  view  it  as  a  declining  problem. 
It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  not  act  favorably  in  the  matter  of 
legislation  for  migrant  workers*  children 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  first  of  all,  this  might  be  a 
good  time  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  for  his  exceptional 
diligence  in  the  consideration  of  the 
bills  before  the  Senate  today.  He  Is  a 
most  valued  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Migratory  Labor.  While  I 
have  as  chairman  expressed  my  grati- 
tude to  him  frequently.  I  would  like  to 
do  so  publicly  now.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas.     This  is  true  even  though 
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on  cccaalon  wp  find  ourselves  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  given  issue,  as  we  do  now  In 
connectkm  with  the  education  bllL 

It  Is  probably  true  that  the  per  capita 
income  is  high  In  many  of  the  States  in 
which  great  numbers  of  migratory  work- 
ers  are   emplojred.    These   are   the  so- 
called   wealthy   States:   yet   life  is   not 
quite  that  simple.     Michigan  was  listed 
as   one   of   the   wealthy   States.     Three 
years    ago    our    subcommittee    was    in 
Michigan    observing    various    parts    of 
what  we  call  the  migratory  farmworker 
problem.     In  one  community  specifically 
we  talked  with  local  leaders  In  govern- 
ment and  farmers  aiwut  education.    It 
was  tragically  remarkable  that  a  $15,000 
program   of    sianmer    education,   which 
had  proved  successful  on  a  pilot  project 
basis   was   snuffed   out   because   of   the 
budgetary  situation  in  Michigan,  which 
was  rather   difDcult  that  year.     It  was 
only  a  $15,000  program,  and  yet  it  meant 
much    to   the   community    and    to    the 
youngsters  who.  in  this  one  place,  were 
getting  the  kind  of  start  in  life  that  we 
all   hope   for    in    the   case   of   our   own 
youngsters.     But    the    opportunity    for 
better  education  was  snuffed  out  for  the 
lack  of  $15,000. 

We  have  received  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Leland  J.  Yost,  a  responsible 
citiaen,  a  California  farmer  His  state- 
ment, which  is  quoted  in  the  committee 
report,  gives  us  an  example  of  the  finan- 
cial burden  that  migrant  children  place 
on  local  school  districts.     Mr.  Yost  said: 

In  «ptt«  of  all  we  have  done.  I  do  not  feel 
that  we  h*ve  been  successful  In  educating 
even  a  algnlflcant  portion  of  the  migrant 
clUldren  who  attend  our  schools  for  a  portion 
of  each  year.  Our  effort*  must  be  re- 
doubled. 

Yet  school  taxes  on  farmland  have  reached 
a  point  where  they  cannot  be  Increased 
Total  taxes  for  school  purposes  on  the  80- 
acre  farm  upon  which  I  live  were  $1,152  last 
year. 

We  have  received  similar  information 
from  another  wealthy  State.  Florida. 
The  wealthy  State  of  New  Jersey  feels 
the  pinch.  We  operate  basically  on  a 
property  tax.  and  the  pinch  is  severe. 
We  do  not  know  when  we  are  going  to 
"unpinch  ourselves"  in  terms  of  re- 
sources. In  the  meantime  these  young- 
sters, who  are.  in  a  sense,  the  victims  of 
interstate  commerce,  should  have  the 
benefits  of  this  national  program  which 
meets  the  needs  for  regular  education 
and  summer  education.  The  program 
also  will  include  education  for  adults 
who  were  left  out  when  they  were  young 
and  as  a  result  are  poorly  equipped  to 
deal  with  the  complexities  of  life. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAV^TS.  I  had  not  expected  to  be 
present  at  this  time,  but  I  would  like 
to  express  my  satisfaction  at  the  way  in 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and 
I  have  cooperated  from  the  very  incep- 
tion on  the  subcommittee  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  migratory  labor  and  to 
pay  my  tribute  to  the  quality  of  reason- 
ableness and  to  the  desire  to  accommo- 
date views  to  the  actualities  of  the  situa- 
tion which  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams]  has  shown. 
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I  am  glad  that  S.  522.  providing  for 
day-care  services,  and  S.  528.  providing 
for  sanitation  faculties,  have  already 
been  passed;  that  S.  521  U  now  being 
considered  by  the  Senate:  and  the  rest  of 
the  bills  in  this  field  will  also  be 
considered 

I  should  like  to  state  for  the  record 
my  support  of  these  measures  and  my 
hope  that  they  will  be  signed  into  law. 
In  my  State  of  New  York  a  great  effort 
is  made  to  meet  the  standards  which 
these  bills  prescribe.  Yet  I  have  found 
in  few  other  places  a  greater  desire  Uiat 
these  bills  pass.  Aside  from  very  human 
reasons,  one  reason  is  competition — 
putting  it  on  hard  economic  grounds. 

When  migratory  labor  comes  into  our 
State,  we  wish  to  feel  that  a  national 
standard  obtains  In  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  our  fellow  workers,  who  in  many 
cases  have  a  sense  of  competition  with 
our  own 

We  pride  ourselves  on  the  conditions 
which  obtain  in  New  York:  yet  we  feel 
that  national  standards  are  extremely 
desirable.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  will 
be  necessary-  for  us  to  change  our  State  s 
practices  under  the  bills  if  enacted  Into 
law.  However,  If  it  is  necessary  to  do 
anything,  we  will  cheerfully  do  it.  That 
seems  to  be  the  general  attitude  in  the 
State. 

I  appreciate  the  problems  which  some 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  have.  I 
join  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  in 
understanding  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  in  respect  of  farm  labor 
in  his  own  State:  secondly.  I  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  for  his  fine  cooperation,  and  the 
contribution  he  has  made  in  his  desire 
to  advance  the  legislation  as  quickly  as 
possible,  consistent  with  the  principles 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  am 
glad  to  be  of  assistance  in  this  endeavor. 
When  these  bills  become  a  part  of  the 
body  of  the  law.  I  believe  they  will  reflect 
sreat  credit  upon  the  Nation,  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and 
all  those  who  have  participated  with 
him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
my  good  friend,  who  is  a  most  valuable 
member  of  the  subcommittee.     I  recog- 
nize that  the  work  we  are  doing  today  is 
the  result  of  the  work  of  the  architects 
in  the  subcommittee.     We  have  a  sub- 
committee in  which  there  is  no  acrimony, 
but  the  maximum  of  cooperation.     Hav- 
ing the  responsibility  of  the  chairman- 
ship. I  can  appreciate  more  than  anyone 
else  what  a  fine  little  institution  our  sub- 
committee Is.     It  does  not  spend  much 
money  on  national  problems  such  as  this, 
but  it  means  a  Rieat  deal  to  people  who 
have  been  wholly  left  out,  so  to  speak, 
with  reference  to  care  and  attention  and 
opportunity.     I  hope  no  one  is  surprised 
to  find  that  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
from  one  of  the  most  populous  States 
in    the    Union,    and    I.    from    the    most 
densely  populated  State  of  the  Union. 
New  Jersey,  should  work  on  problems  of 
poverty  in  rural  America.     I  hope  it  will 
be  recognized  that  my  attitude  toward 
life — and  this  is  true  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York— Is  that  the  place  where  ac- 
tion should  be  taken  Is  where  the  human 


need  exists.  The  need  does  not  have  to 
be  m  the  city  where  the  Senator  from 
New  York  perhaps  gets  his  largest  vote 
or  where  I  get  my  largest  vote.  Where 
there  Is  a  human  need.  I  hke  to  feel  that 
we  are  together,  and  that  our  help  i» 
enlisted  in  behalf  of  people  who  need 
help. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  know  of  few  subjects 
on  the  domestic  front,  certainly  in  the 
agricultural  field,  which  appeal  as  much 
to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  constitu 
ents  as  does  this  subject.  In  connection 
with  which  so  little  has  been  done  con- 
sidering the  deep  sympathy  which  the 
city  dweller  has  with  the  migratorv 
workers.  Certainly  that  Is  true  in  the 
case  of  my  State,  and  I  know,  also  that 
it  is  ti-ue  of  the  Senator's  State "  New 
Jersey,  because  I  know  his  State  prettv 
well. 

The  problem  has  been  chronicled  in 
great  books,  by  Steinbeck,  and  others 
and  In  motion  pictures,  based  upon  this 
recurrent  theme  in  American  life. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  says 
that  we  are  members  of  a  very  small  sub- 
committee. That  Is  true,  but  it  is  one 
that  deals  with  prodigious  programs. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  in 
the  April  1963  issue  of  Health  News  a 
publication  of  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Health,  entitled  "Health 
Services  for  Migrant  Farm  Workers." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Health   Services  roa   Migrant  Fahm   Work- 

xtLs — New   York    State 
(By  Walter  C.  Levy,  MD.,  assistant  director. 

Community    Health    Services.    New    York 

State  Department  of  Health) 

E»ich  year  20.000  to  25,000  migrant  work- 
ers  enter  New  York  State  to  help  harvest 
the  abundant  crops  of  frulu  and  vegetables 
upon  which  the  agricultural  economy  of 
this  State  so  flrmly  rests.  Most  of  these 
harvesters  are  residents  of  Southern  States. 
They  begin  a  trek,  after  the  crop  harvest 
has  been  completed  In  Florida,  to  New  York 
State  with  one  or  more  work  stops  in 
Georgia.  North  and  South  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  Delnwnre,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania.  Many  of  these  workers  have 
been  sharecroppers,  displaced  from  their 
permanent  homes,  and  they  seek  livelihood 
by  following  the  crops  as  the  ripening  sea- 
son advances  northward  through  these 
States.  They  begin  to  arrive  In  New  York 
State  In  May  or  June  for  the  berry  and  earlv 
vegetable  h.irvest.  In  late  June.  July,  and 
August  the  number  of  arrivals  increases 
rapidly  as  the  snap  beans,  tomatoes,  and 
sweet  corn  ripen.  Their  number  reaches  a 
peak  In  early  September.  Thereafter,  the 
total  declines  rapidly.  Substantial  numbers 
of  migrants  are  required  for  the  harvest 
of  the  p<jfrtto  and  apple  crops.  Relatively 
few  stay  on  Into  November  for  work  In 
processing  plants  and  fewer  still  remain  for 
the  winter. 

RESPONSIBruriT    rOB    SERVICES 

The  responslblllt"  for  providing  and  co- 
ordinating health  services  for  migrant  work- 
ers belongs  to  the  SUite  health  department. 
Ttie  health  department  is  represented  on 
the  State  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Farm  and  Food  Processing  Labor.  Tills 
committee  acta  as  a  clearinghouse  exchang- 
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Ing  Information  among  State  agencies  with 
responsibilities  In  this  area.  Other  State 
agencies  represented  on  the  Interdepart- 
mental c/immlttee  are;  State  department  of 
agriculture  and  markets;  State  department 
of  education:  division  of  State  police;  State 
department  of  labor  and  Its  division  of 
employment;  State  department  of  motor 
vehicles;  and  the  State  department  of  social 
welfare. 

Additional  State  agencies  concerned  with 
migrant  farmworkers  are  the  Joint  Legis- 
lative Committee  on  Migrant  Labor  and 
the  Governor's  Advisory  Council  on  Farm 
and  Food  Processing  Labor. 

REGULATIONS  AND  INSPECTION 

With  few  exceptions,  migrant  laborers  are 
recruited  for  work  In  New  York  State  by 
crew  leaders.  A  crew  leader  recruits  workers 
both  In  family  groups  and  as  Individuals. 
While  In  New  York,  most  migratory  workers 
live  In  group  quarters  commonly  referred 
to  as  farm  labor  camps.  Since  1956,  the 
public  health  law  has  required  that  prop- 
erties occupied  by  five  or  more  migratory 
farmworkers  be  operated  under  a  permit 
In  accordance  with  the  State  sanitary  code 
regulations. 

SlKnlflcant  steps  have  been  taken  to  In- 
sure healthful  conditions  In  the  1.000  mi- 
grant camps  In  the  State  through  regula- 
tions and  Inspections.  In  1961.  more  than 
8.000  Inspections  were  made  of  camp  health 
and  hotislng  facilities. 

HOUSING  AND  SANITATION 

The  State  sanitary  code  establishes  re- 
quirements on  housing,  construction  and 
maintenance.  Are  hazards,  bathing  and 
toilet  facilities,  food  handling  and  food  stor- 
age facilities,  water  supply  and  sewage  dis- 
posal In  camps.  To  determine  compliance 
with  these  code  requirements,  farm  labor 
camps  are  Inspected  before  permits  are  Is- 
sued. Following  occupancy,  repeated  In- 
spections are  made  to  Insure  that  the  camp 
continues  to  meet  sanitary  code  regulations. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  HOUSING 

The  sanitary  code  has  recently  been  up- 
graded to  require  added  Improvements  In 
housing  facilities  at  farm  labor  camps. 
These  requirements  call  for  the  provision 
of  hot  and  cold  running  water  for  bathing 
facilities;  heating  facilities;  fire  resistant 
construction;  a  fulltime  caretaker  at  the 
larger  camps;  increased  sleeping  quarter 
space;  prohibition  of  portable  kerosene 
heaters  and  screening  of  living  quarters. 

These  requirements  are  enforced  by  city, 
county  and  district  health  officers.  As  a  re- 
sult of  efforts  to  date,  housing  and  sanita- 
tion at  farm  labor  camps  In  New  York  State 
are  generally  recognized  as  being  superior 
to  those  of  most  other  States,  The  Empire 
State  Is  considered  among  the  leaders  in  im- 
proving living  conditions  at  farm  labor 
camps. 

Most  camps  are  brought  Into  compliance 
through  normfU  administrative  procedures, 
A  few  hiu-d-core  cases  require  hearing  and 
other  legal  actions  each  year.  The  State 
police  have  been  helpful  In  gaining  com- 
pliance through  legal  actions  in  local  Justice 
courts.  The  major  problem  at  farm-labor 
camps  continues  to  be  that  of  continuing 
maintenance  of  the  property  and  damage  to 
facilities  by  the  occupants. 

NTJKSING    SERVICES 

Since  1945,  public  health  nursing  service 
haa  been  provided  by  the  State  and  by  local 
health  departments  for  migrants.  Many 
local  units  feel  that  more  nursing  time 
should  be  spent  among  migrants  than  among 
the  resident  population.  Nurses  who  visit 
camps  are  usually  school  nurse-teachers. 
Recruitment  Is  fairly  satisfactory  In  areas 
where  migrants  leave  the  State  by  early  Sep- 
tember. The  school  nurse-teacher  group,  of 
course,  U  not  available  for  camps  occupied 


during  the  potato  and  apple  harvest  after 
September. 

In  many  county  health  departments,  the 
public  health  nurse  working  regularly  In  the 
geographical  area  where  camps  are  situated, 
Is  responsible  for  the  camp  nursing.  In  such 
counties,  the  migrant  can  be  served  more 
often  In  regularly  scheduled  local  clinics  such 
as  tuberculosis,  orthopedic  and  child  health 
conferences.  This  reduces  the  need  to  set  up 
special  clinics  for  them. 

In  many  areas  the  same  nurse  haa  been 
employed  to  visit  migrants  for  several  years. 
This  gives  her  the  advantage  of  knowing  the 
owners  or  growers  and  many  crewleaders. 
Many  migrants  return  with  the  same  crew- 
leader  to  the  same  area  each  year.  Thus 
the  nurse  has  had  previous  personal  contact 
with  the  migrant  families.  This  has  two 
advantages:  the  migrants  are  more  at  ease 
asking  for  guidance  from  someone  they  know 
and  the  nurse  gains  satisfaction  since  she 
can  often  see  progress  over  the  years. 

MATEBNAL  AND   CHILD   HEALTH 

Much  emphasis  is  put  on  maternal  and 
child  health,  although  visits  cover  the  same 
disease  categories  of  other  staff  nurses,  In- 
cluding bedside  care.  Nurses  working  with 
migrants  must  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
with  public  welfare  agencies,  the  clergy  and 
other  community  social  agencies  to  obtain 
desired  medical  and  hospital  care. 

Crewleaders  and  farmers  may  differ  In  re- 
sponsibility they  assume  for  injuries  and  Ill- 
nesses among  migrants.  The  nurse  arranges 
for  first  aid  equipment  and  for  a  responsible 
adult  In  each  camp  to  treat  minor  abrasions 
or  call  the  nurse.  One  public  health  nurse 
taught  a  first  aid  course  to  migrant  min- 
isters;   this    service    Is    worth    repeating. 

When  surplus  foods  are  available,  the 
nurse  helps  mothers  prepare  them.  Other 
activities  she  teaches  Include  simple  sew- 
ing, first  aid  and  health  habits.  Group  ac- 
tivities must  be  conducted  at  night  since 
most  mothers  work  In  the  fields.  The  nurse's 
activities  are  not  an  8:30-to-5  assignment. 
To  see  the  owner,  crewleaders.  or  the  work- 
ers, she  must  be  at  camp  by  7  a.m.  or  in 
the  late  afternoon  and  evening. 

The  public  health  nurse  works  closely 
with  day-care  centers,  usually  staffed  by 
teachers  from  the  South.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  a  1-day  Institute  is  given  to 
staff  members  on  formula  preparation, 
simple  Isolation  techniques  and  review  of 
Indications  of  Illnesses  In  children.  The 
nurse  visits  the  day-care  centers  regularly, 
and  arranges  for  physical  examinations  and 
immunization  of  children  admitted.  The 
workers  call   her   If  an   emergency  arises. 

CLINIC    SERVICES 

During  1961  and  1962.  Dr.  William  H. 
Bergstrom.  Department  of  Pediatrics,  Up- 
state Medical  Center,  conducted  a  pediatric 
clinic  for  migratory  farmworkers  in  two 
counties  with  large  seasonal  agricultural  mi- 
grant populations.  Clinics  were  held  twice 
weekly  during  the  summer.  Well-baby  care. 
Immunization  and  routine  physical  exami- 
nations with  tuberculin  tests  were  given,  and 
children  with  ambulatory  Illnesses  received 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  The  clinics  were 
part  of  the  Upstate  Medical  Centers  clinical 
teaching  program.  Nursing  services  were 
provided  by  local  health  departments.  Sup- 
plies and  drugs  were  furnished  by  the  State 
health  department,  and  department  reports 
were  used. 

The  venereal  disease  section  of  the  depart- 
ments  bureau  of  adult  health  and  geriat- 
rics has  conducted  blood  serology  surveys  In 
farm  labor  camps.  Migrants  found  to  have 
positive  serology  are  treated  promptly  unless 
there  Is  evidence  they  have  been  adequately 
treated  before. 

Special  maternal  and  child  health  clinic 
services  are  provided  by  local  health  depart- 
ments with  State  financial  support.    Prenatal 


consultation  services  may  also  be  furnished 
as  well  as  Individual  pediatric  consultations. 
Migrant  farmworkers  are  eligible  for  any 
health  department  supported  clinic  services. 
Including  tuberculosis,  orthoj>edlc,  venereal 
disease,  and  maternity  and  child  health. 

PITBLIC    HEALTH    EDUCATION 

For  several  years,  the  State  health  depart- 
ment has  emploved  two  senior  public  health 
educators  to  conduct  a  health  education  pro- 
gram among  the  migratory  farmworkers  In 
farm  labor  camps  In  the  Geneva  and  Utlca 
districts.  The  educators  visit  the  farm  labor 
camps  to  acquaint  themselves  with  camp 
conditions  and  meet  crew  leaders.  They  also 
meet  with  local  citizen  groups,  church  and 
civic  workers,  and  others  concerned  with  mi- 
grants. 

Health  education  activities  are  carried  out 
through  individual  counseling  and  group 
activities.  The  public  health  educators 
stimulate  and  advise  local  migrant  commit- 
tees and  help  tliem  with  special  educational 
materials.  They  also  report  to  other  health 
department  staff  members  on  Eanitatlon  and 
medical  problems  at  the  camps. 

Congress  enacted  the  Migrant  Health  Act 
of  1962  (Public  Law  87-692)  to  stimulate 
State  and  local  health  agencies  to  extend 
health  and  medical  services  for  migrant 
farm  workers.  Under  this  law,  $3  million  will 
be  appropriated  each  year  for  the  next  3  years 
to  pay  for  family  health  services  clinics  and 
other  projects  to  Improve  health  conditions 
and  services  for  domestic  migratory  farm- 
workers and  their  families. 

The  Public  Health  Service  will  administer 
this  law.  Money  will  be  authorized  only  as 
grants  for  specific  projects.  All  State  and 
local  health  departments  or  other  public  or 
nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  and  orga- 
nizations are  eligible  to  apply  for  a  grant. 
The  State  health  department  will  review 
applications  before  the  expert  advisory  com- 
mittee makes  Its  recommendation  to  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. Federal  funds  have  not  yet  been  appro- 
priated, but  appropriation  is  expected  early 
in  the  1963  congressional  session.  Health 
officials  have  been  urged  to  develop  projects 
and  submit  applications. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  remains  on 
each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  1  minute 
remaining:  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
11  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
should  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
for  his  very  kind  remarks  and  to  say,  in 
reciprocation,  that  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  him  for  the  great  fair- 
ness he  has  displayed  in  dealing  with 
the  opposition.  He  has  given  us  every 
opportunity  to  advance  our  cause,  and 
has  never  tried  to  put  anything  over  on 
us.  so  to  speak.  He  has  been  very  fair 
and  has  always  kept  his  word,  and  in 
every  way  has  been  a  very  fair  and  fine 
person  to  work  with  on  the  subcommit- 
tee. Therefore  I  am  happy  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  him. 

In  connection  with  the  education 
problem  among  the  children  of  migrant 
workers,  we  too  often  assume  that  if  we 
establish  a  Federal  program  we  will  get 
rid  of  some  of  the  vexing  problems  that 
confront  us. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  Federal  pro- 
gram is  necessarily  the  answer  to  the 
problem.  This  problem,  as  I  have  point- 
ed out.  has  two  aspects.  One  is  that  these 
are  children  of  people  who  move  about 
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the  country  a  great  deal.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect to  give  a  child  a  high  quality  of  edu- 
cation when  he  moves  about  all  the  time, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  circxmx- 
stances.  as  can  be  given  to  the  child  when 
he  is  able  to  remain  in  one  place  and  ob- 
tain his  schooling  in  one  place. 

I  am  the  son  of  a  Methodist  preacher. 
I  grew  up  In  Methodist  parsonages 
throughout  the  State  of  Texas.  We 
moved  from  town  to  town.  Therefore, 
I  am  the  educational  product  of  that  type 
of  growing  up;  and  the  result  Is  quite 
obvious.  I  am  certainly  no  match  in  wits 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  who.  I  believe,  received  his  edu- 
cation all  in  one  place. 

That  is  one  aspect  of  the  problem  that 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Let  us  not  de- 
ceive ourselves  and  believe  that  we  can 
resolve  this  problem  by  establishing  a 
Federal  program,  by  additional  Federal 
expenditures,  and  by  additional  Federal 
intervention. 

There  Is  a  second  aspect,  namely,  that 
a  great  number  of  families  of  misrant 
workers  do  not  want  their  children  to  go 
to  school  in  the  areas  where  they  are 
employed. 

These  factors  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. There  are  many  aspects  of 
this  problem  that  make  it  difficult  of  so- 
lution, regardless  of  what  the  program 
is.    I  do  not  believe  this  is  the  answer. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  <S  521  >  was  passed. 


NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 
MIGRATORY    LABOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S   525. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legisl.ative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS. 
525  >  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  council  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Migratory  Labor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with 
amendments  on  page  1.  line  9.  after  the 
word  "the."  to  strike  out  "farmer:  "  and 
insert  "farmer,  who  shall  be  individuals 
actively  engaged  in.  and  whose  liveli- 
hoods are  dependent  upon,  agriculture, 
and  who  employ  migratory  labor  in  con- 
nection therewith;";  and  at  the  top  of 
page  3.  to  strike  out: 

(d)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Council  or  employment  of  an  Individ- 
ual by  the  Council  as  an  attorney  or  expert 


in  any  business  or  professional  field,  on  a 
part-time  or  full-time  basU,  with  or  with- 
out compensation,  shall  not  be  considered  as 
service  or  employment  bringing  such  indi- 
vidual within  the  provisions  of  secUoas  281. 
283.  284.  434.  or  1914  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  or  section  190  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (5  US  C.  99). 

/  -d,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
(d)  While  rendering  service  as  a  member 
of  the  Council,  or  as  an  attorney  or  expert 
In  any  business  or  professional  field  em- 
ployed by  the  Council  on  a  part-time  basis 
or  without  compensation,  an  Individual 
shall  be  regarded  as  a  special  Government 
employee  within  the  meaning  of  chapter  11 
of  Utle  18  of  the  United  States  Code 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
there  Is  hereby  established  a  Council  to  be 
known  as  the  "National  Advisory  Council  on 
Migratory  Labor"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  ■CouncU")  The  Council  shall  be  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members,  appointed  by  the 
President  without  regard  to  political  affilia- 
tions as  follows: 

(1)  Four  Individuals,  appointed  from 
private  life,  to  represent  the  farmer,  who 
shall  be  Individuals  actively  engaged  In.  and 
whose  livelihoods  are  dependent  upon,  agri- 
culture, and  who  employ  migratory  labor  In 
connection  therewith; 

(2)  Four  individuals,  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life,  to  represent  the  mlg^tory  agricul- 
tural workers; 

(3)  Two  Individuals,  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life,  who  shall  have  a  demonstrated 
Interest  In  and  knowledge  of  the  problems 
relating  to  migratory  agricultural  labor,  in- 
cluding the  problems  of  the  migratory  agri- 
cultural workers,  his  employer,  and  the  com- 
munity; 

(4)  Two  Individuals,  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life,  who  are  or  have  been  actively  en- 
gaged In  activities  aimed  at  determining  and 
solving  the  health,  education,  and  welfare 
problems  of  the  migratory  agricultural 
worker  and  his  family;  and 

(5)  Three  Individuals  who  have  had  ex- 
perience as  State  officials  and  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable of  the  problems  relating  to  migra- 
tory agricultural  labor 

(b)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  life  of  the  Council.  A  vacan- 
cy In  the  Council  shall  not  affect  Its  p>owers. 
but  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Council  as  Chairman, 
and  one  as  Vice  Chairman.  Eight  members 
of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(d)  While  rendering  service  as  a  member 
of  the  Council,  or  as  an  attorney  or  expert 
In  any  business  or  professional  field  em- 
ployed by  the  Council  on  a  part-time  basis  or 
without  compensation,  an  Individual  shall 
be  regarded  as  a  special  Government  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  chapter  11  of 
title   18  of   the   United   States  Code. 

(e>  Members  of  the  Council  shall  each  be 
entitled  to  receive  $50  per  diem  when  engaged 
In  the  actu.ll  performance  of  duties  vested  In 
the  Council,  Including  travel  time,  and  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
biislness  may  be  allowed  tr.ivel  expenses.  In- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Administra- 
tive Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  US  C.  73l>-2 » 
for  p»ersons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

If  I  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  or  at  the  call  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  thereof,  but  not  less  often  than 
once  each  calendar  year 

S»c.  2.  (a)  The  Council  shall  have  a  staff 
director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Clialr- 
man  without  regard  to  the  clvU  .service  laws 


and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  as 
amended.  The  staff  director  sbaU  have  such 
duties  as  may  be  Imposed  by  the  Council,  and 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  ex- 
ceed $18,000  per  annum. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  have  the  power  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel,  as  It  deems  advisable,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  I949  as 
amended. 

(c)  The  Council  may  procure.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  l.'"j  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  US  C 
55a).  the  temporary  or  Intermittent  services 
of  exj>erts  or  consultants;  Individuals  so  em- 
ployed shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Council,  but  not  In  excess  of 
$50  per  diem.  Including  travel  time,  and 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  bu.slnes«  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  secUon  5  of  the 
AdmlnUtratlve  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.SC 
73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Government  service 
employed  Intermittently. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Council  to  advise  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, with  respect  to  ( 1 )  the  operation  of 
Federal  laws,  regulations,  programs,  und 
policies  relating  to  any  and  all  aspects  of 
migratory  agricultural  labor:  and  (2)  ;iny 
other  matters  relating  to  migratory  agrlcul- 
tural  labor 

(b)  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Council 
to  consider,  analyze,  and  evaluate  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  migratory  agricultural  labor 
with  a  view  to  devising  plans  and  making 
recommendations  for  the  establishment  of 
policies  and  programs  designed  to  meet  such 
problems  effectively  In  carrying  out  such 
duty,  the  Council  shall  consider,  among 
others,  the  following  matters: 

(  1  )  The  effect  of  existing  laws,  regulations, 
programs,  and  policies  on  the  various  prob- 
lems relating  to  migratory  agricultural  labor. 
Including  the  problems  of  the  migratory 
agricultural  worker,  his  employer,  and  the 
local  area  In  which  he  Is  employed;  and 

(2)  The  means  for  Improved  coordination 
of  Federal,  State,  county,  and  local  policies 
and  programs  relating  to  migratory  agri- 
cultural labor. 

(c)  The  Council  shall,  on  or  before  March 
31  of  each  calendar  year,  submit  an  annual 
comprehensive  report  of  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  transmission  by  him  to  the  President  and 
t<j  the  Congress. 

Sec.  4  The  Council  shall  cease  to  exist 
upon  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the 
date  of  the  Initial  appointments  to  the 
Council  made  by  the  President  under  this 
Act 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
not  to  exceed  $50,000  In  any  fiscal  year,  to 
carry  out   the   provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  debate  on 
S  525  be  limited  to  30  minutes.  15  min- 
utes to  a  side,  and  that  the  time  for  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  be  controlled  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Wil- 
liams I  and  the  time  for  the  opposition 
be  controlled  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Texas 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendments  be  agreed  to 
en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as  amended  be 
considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  bill.  8.  525,  would  estab- 
lish a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Mi- 
gratory Labor.  The  Council  would  exist 
for  a  period  of  5  years  and  would  be 
composed  of  15  members  appointed  by 
the  President  without  regard  to  politi- 
cal affiliations.  Appropriations  would  be 
limited  to  $50,000  a  year. 

The  membership  of  the  Council  would 
be  as  follows: 

First.  Four  individuals,  appointed 
from  private  life,  to  represent  the  farm- 
er, with  an  express  requirement  that 
such  individuals  shall  themselves  be  ac- 
tive farmers,  dependent  upon  agriculture 
for  their  livelihood  and  employers  of  mi- 
gratory farm  labor; 

Second.  Four  individuals  apE>ointed 
from  private  life  to  represent  the  mi- 
gratory agricultural  worker; 

Third.  Two  individuals  appointed 
from  private  life  with  interest  in  and 
knowledge  of  migratory  labor  problems 
generally ; 

Fourth.  Two  individuals  appointed 
from  private  life  with  experience  in 
health,  education,  and  welfare  problems 
of  migratory  labor;  and 

Fifth.  Three  individuals  with  experi- 
ence as  State  officials  and  knowledge  of 
migratory  labor  problems. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to 
study  and  advise  the  President  and  Con- 
gress on  matters  relating  to  migratory 
farm  labor.    In  studying  migratory  labor 
problems   and    formulating   its   recom- 
mendations, the  Council  is  si>eciflcally 
charged  to  take  into  account  not  only 
the  problems  of  the  worker  but  also  the 
problems  of  the  farm  employer  and  the 
local  area  on  which  the  migrant  worker 
is  employed.    The  Council  is  also  to  give 
particular  consideration  to  the  means  for 
improved  coordination  of  Federal.  State, 
county,  and  local  policies  and  programs 
relating  to  migratory  agricultural  labor. 
Mr.   President,   this   is   an   extremely 
necessary  measure.   There  are  at  present 
a  sizable  number  of  organizations  and 
agencies,  public  and  private,  concerned 
with  migratory  labor  problems.    Nearly 
all  of  these  agencies,  though,  are  handi- 
capped by  limited  jurisdiction  either  in 
terms  of  geography  or  in  terms  of  subject 
matter.    The  numerous  State  commit- 
tees on  migratory  labor,  for  example,  are 
obviously  not  in  a  position  to  become 
familiar  with  or  act  effectively  on  these 
problems,  which  are  truly  national  and 
Interstate  in  all  major  respects.    In  some 
cases,  it  is  true,  there  have  been  efiforts 
at  cooperation  among  the  States,  such 
as  that  made  by  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  through  its  Committee  of 
Officials  on   Migratory  Farm   Labor  of 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard  States.    Such  co- 
operative efforts  have  not  been  wholly 
satisfactory,  however,  for,  at  the  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation,  this  very  commit- 
tee submitted  testimony  that  "it  has  long 
been  the  hope  of  the  committee  that  a 
national  council  with  advLsory  and  rec- 
ommendatory functions  would  be  estab- 
lished." 

A  National  Advisory  Council  cannot  be 
validly  criticized  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  simply  duplicate  the  functions  of 
the  existing  President's  Committee  on 
Migratory  Labor.  The  fact  is  that  the 
President's  Committee  has  not  fulfilled 


the  functions  it  was  designed  to  perform, 
for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  Inherent 
in  its  very  nature.  First  of  all,  it  is  com- 
posed exclusively  of  Cabinet  meml)ers, 
together  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  In 
the  best  of  circumstances,  these  men  who 
compose  the  President's  Committee,  be- 
ing required  to  deal  with  a  wide  variety 
of  pressing  problems,  carmot  be  expected 
to  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  and  atten- 
tion to  questions  involving  migratory 
labor. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  meeting  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Migratory  La- 
bor was  held  in  January  of  1962,  nearly 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Moreover,  it  has 
been  reported  to  the  subcommittee  that 
the  administration  intends  to  abolish  the 
President's  Committee  altogether  as 
soon  as  the  National  Advisory  Council  is 
established. 

That  private  citizens — not  Government 
officials — will  predominate  in  member- 
ship on  the  advisory  council  should  be 
kept  uppermost  in  mind.  There  are  12 
members  drawn  from  private  life;  3 
would  be  present  or  former  State  officials. 
All  members  would  be  drawn  from  fields 
in  which  the  problems  of  the  migratory 
worker,  the  grower,  and  the  local  area 
involved  are  of  daily  and  vital  concern. 

Since  none  of  the  council  members 
would  be  Federal  officials,  they  would  be 
in  a  position  to  make  a  critical,  objective 
evaluation  of  existing  programs.  In  the 
words  of  the  Reverend  Shirley  E.  Greene, 
a  widely  respected  and  longstanding 
authority  on  migratoi-y  labor,  at  the  time 
of  the  hearings: 

Although  It  Is  not  apt  to  arouse  the  same 
degree  of  humanitarian  Interest  as  the  oth- 
er bills.  S.  522  may  turn  out  In  the  long  run 
to  be  the  most  Important  measure  before  us 
In  these  hearings.  By  providing  a  national 
sounding  board  for  the  migrant  worker  and 
those  concerned  for  his  welfare,  the  pro- 
posed National  Advisory  CouncU  on  Migra- 
tory Labor,  If  properly  manned  and  staffed, 
can  become  the  instrument  for  genuine  and 
lasting  solutions  to  many  of  the  serious 
problems  surrounding  the  seasonal  employ- 
ment of  labor  In  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
recommended  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  Its  favorable  views  have 
been  presented  in  reports  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  The  bill  is  also  supported  by 
numerous  organizations  knowledgeable 
on  migratory  labor  problems.  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  approve  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

A  sprawling  bureaucracy  has  been  de- 
veloped In  Washington.  A  Frankenstein 
monster  has  been  created  that  threatens 
to  destroy  us.  The  tendency  Is  increas- 
ing for  Congress  to  delegate  to  others  re- 
sponsibilities that  legitimately,  logically, 
and  rightfully  should  be  ours.  We  are 
constantly  delegating  authority  to 
boards,  commissions,  councils,  advisory 
groups,  agencies,  administrators,  and 
others. 

I  believe  we  would  be  creating  a  redun- 
dant agency  If  we  created  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Migratory  Labor. 
Let  me  name  the  Instrumentalities  which 
now  exist :  The  Presidents  Committee  on 
Migratory  Labor;  a  Senate  subcommit- 
tee; two  farm-labor  committees  in  the 


House;  a  farm  labor  advisory  committee 
in  the  Department  of  Labor;  at  least  28 
Governors'  committees  on  migratory  la- 
bor; and  numerous  religious  and  private 
ETOups  operating  In  the  interests  of  mi- 
gratory labor. 

To  establish  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Migratory  Labor  would  be  to 
create  a  redundant  agency,  one  more 
Federal  instrumentality  added  to  the 
sprawling  bureaucracy  which  now  exists. 

Someday,  if  we  continue  to  create  such 
agencies,  more  people  will  be  working  for 
the  Federal  Government  than  are  work- 
ing in  private  enterprise.  If  additional 
agencies  are  created  for  service  in  the 
field  of  migratory  labor,  more  people  will 
be  working  for  the  Federal  Government 
in  farm  labor  affairs  than  there  are  farm 
laborers. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  not  add  an- 
other Federal  agency  to  an  already 
sprawling  bureaucracy.  The  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Migratory  Labor, 
which  is  proposed  to  be  established  by 
the  bill,  would  be  a  redundant  agency.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersev.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

We  know  that  there  is  a  response  to 
the  needs  of  migrant  farmworkers.  We 
know  that  people  individually  and  as 
members  of  organizations  are  working 
for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  such 
workers.  But  as  It  develops — and  as 
our  committee  has  seen,  because  we  have 
traveled  in  many  parts  of  the  country— 
the  assistance  rendered  by  such  groups  is 
a  kind  of  patchwork  quilt  of  private  and 
public  effort. 

Some  national  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  problem.  The  President 
has  appointed  a  committee  composed  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  respective  depart- 
ments. Their  work  is  merely  an  append- 
age activity  added  to  their  already 
immense  volume  of  work  and  responsi- 
bility. As  a  result,  they  have  been  un- 
able to  meet  often.  I  am  informed  that 
the  last  meeting  was  held  well  over  a 
year  ago,  on  January  17,  1962.  That 
was  the  date  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Migratory 
Labor.  This  Is  not  Intended  as  a  critical 
statement;  It  Is  merely  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  facts  of  life. 

True,  there  is  a  Senate  subcommittee. 
It  has  been  a  kind  of  national  committee, 
and  has  existed  for  3  years.  We  are  doing 
a  part  of  the  work  that  would  be  done  by 
a  national  advisory  committee,  because 
we  receive  requests  for  information  and 
analyses  from  church  groups  and  local 
governments  all  over  the  countiy.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  an  overstatement  to  say 
that  we  have  had  to  respond,  in  a  na- 
tional sense,  more  for  the  supplying  of 
information,  advice,  and  counsel  than  to 
consider  legislative  business.  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  suggesting  that  the  committee 
and  its  staff  are  not  qualified  to  be  help- 
ful; but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  there  were 
people  from  the  farming  Industry,  people 
who  were  representative  of  the  worker 
and  the  farmer  and  people  from  State 
governments,  the  representation  w^ould 
be  from  the  grassroots,  and  could  more 
readily  be  developed  in  a  national  coun- 
cil. They  would  have  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  farm  hfe.     In 
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my  judgment,  there  would  be,  an  orga- 
nization which  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  weave  all  the  operations  into 
a  more  national,  responsive  program — a 
program  which  would  get  away  from  the 
patchwork  quilt  that  now  exists. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "Mr. 
Pearson  in  the  chair  • .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President,  I  shall 
resist  the  temptation  to  get  in  the  last 
word;  and  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  the  time  available  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  525)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FAIR  LABOR 
STANDARDS  ACT 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  182.  Senate  bill  523,  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  extend 
the  child  labor  provisions  thereof  to 
certain  children  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate   proceeded   to  consider   the   bill. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
this  is  the  measuce  on  which  the  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  has  been 
reached,  and  that,  pursuant  to  the 
agreement,  the  bill  will  be  considered 
at  2  o'clock  tomorrow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr  President,  the  de- 
bate on  my  amendment  will  commence 
at  2  o'clock,  and  there  will  be  30  minutes 
of  controlled  time.  The  vote  will  come 
at  2:30. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
understand  that  then  the  leadership  will 
call  up  the  final  bill  of  this  series,  Senate 
bill  524,  which  deals  with  the  registra- 
tion of  labor  contractors.  I  believe  that 
can  be  stated  as  the  program. 

Mr.  TOWER  I  believe  there  is  no 
agreement  on  that,  but  that  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  procedure. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Yes. 

Mr  President,  the  child  labor  bill.  S. 
523.  has  come  a  long  way  since  we  first 
introduced  it  in  the  Senate  over  2  years 
ago  The  viewpoint  and  the  attitude 
of  the  farm  community  have  changed 
during  this  period  from  one  of  almost 
total  rejection  and  opposition  to  one  of 
almost  total  acceptance  of  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Labor  Committee. 

Thoughtful  farmers  throughout  the 
Nation,  as  they  learned  more  about  this 
proposed  legislation  and  about  the  seri- 
ous extent  of  harmful  child  labor,  have 
reappraised  their  views,  and  have 
actively  worked  with  us  on  this  problem. 

I  am  pleased.  Mr.  President,  to  cite  as 
a  leading  example  of  this  informed 
farmer  viewpoint  the  statement  of  the 
Florida  Fruit  k  Vegetable  Association, 
of  Orlando.  Fla  This  organization's 
view  of  the  child  labor  bill,  as  presented 


in  its  statement  to  the  subcommittee,  is 
as  follows: 

We  support  S    523  as  It  is  written. 

I  may  say  that  no  amendments  were 
added  to  the  bill. 

I  read  further  from  the  association's 
statement: 

The  Florida  Fruit  St  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion has  continually  urged  Its  members  to 
comply  with  the  child  labor  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  as  well  as  the 
applicable  State  laws  We  do  not  like  to  see 
children  in  the  migrant  agricultural  lal)or 
stream,  and  we  do  not  like  to  see  children 
employed  on  farms  In  occupations  to  which 
they  are  not  suited.  We  also  dislike  seeing 
children  employed  when  school  Is  In  session 

We  definitely  feel  that  rural  youth.  12 
years  of  age  and  over,  should  be  permitted 
to  work  In  agriculture  under  conditions 
which  would  be  acceptable  under  S  623. 
That  Is.  we  believe  that  rural  youth.  12  years 
of  age  and  over,  should  be  permitted  to  work 
on  farms  within  commuting  distance  of  their 
home  with  permission  of  their  parents.  In 
those  occupations  to  which  they  are  suited 

Mr.  Richard  T,  O'Connell.  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  in  testi- 
fying, had  this  to  say  about  the  legis- 
lation: 

The  National  Ck)uncll  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives has  no  objection  to  the  apparent  intent 
of  S.  523.  We  believe  this  legislation  Is  In 
keeping  with  the  preventing  of  the  exploita- 
tion of  youth  In  any  industry  or  occupation 
where  there  is  danger  of  the  health  or  phys- 
ical well-being  of  the  Individual.  We  have 
no  specific  amendments  to  offer,  but  we  do 
seek  assurances  that  children  may  continue 
to  work  In  certain  activities  In  agriculture, 
particularly  where  It  Is  both  socially  and 
economically  desirable 

In  like  vein,  Mr.  Fred  Burrows,  al- 
though expressing  reservations  about  the 
hazardous  employment  provisions,  testi- 
fied that: 

On  the  child  labor  bill,  S  523,  In  general 
we  are  In  favor  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  Burrows  was  speaking  for  the  In- 
ternational Apple  Association. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  amends  the 
existing  agricultural  child  labor  pro- 
visions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
which  presently  provides  a  total  exemp- 
tion for  agricultural  work  when  school 
is  not  in  session.  The  effect  of  the  cur- 
rent exemption  is  that  a  child  of  any 
age  may  be  employed  in  agriculture  be- 
fore and  after  classes,  duiing  vacation 
periods,  or  during  so-called  crop  vaca- 
tions. 

This  bill  iS  523)  narrows  the  gap  in 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  which  to- 
day permits  unlimited  child  labor  in 
agriculture  ouLside  school  hours.  This 
bill  iS.  523 1  does  not  affect  existing 
law  in  regard  to  the  16-year-age  mini- 
mum already  applicable  to  agricultural 
work  during  regular  school  hours. 

Specifically,  the  bill  provides  that  a 
child  may  be  employed  in  agricultural 
work  outside  of  school  hours:  first,  if  he 
IS  employed  by  his  parents  on  the  home 
farm,  or.  second,  if  he  is  14  years  of  age 
or  over,  or  third,  if  he  is  between  12  and 
14  years  of  age  and  commutes  daily  from 
his  permanent  residence  and  has  the 
written  consent  of  his  parents  or  his 
parents  are  employed  on  the  same  farm. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  pro- 


tect children  below  the  age  of  18  from 
working  on  particularly  hazardous  fann 
operations. 

A  child  labor  measure  (S.  1123> 
similar  to  the  present  bill  (S.  523),  was 
the  subject  of  hearing  on  April  12,  13 
1961,  and  passed  the  Senate  In  the  87th 
Congress. 

UVLIMrriD  CHllD  LABOR  KNDANGKRS  THE 
SAFirrT  HEALTH.  AND  WELFARE  OF  LARct 
NUMBCR.S  OF  t  HILDRFN 

The  harmful  employment  of  children 
in  agriculture  is  one  of  the  most  unfor- 
tunate aspects  of  today's  migratory  farm 
labor  situation  Although  this  condi- 
tion has  all  but  disappeared  from  indus- 
try. It  Is  still  very  much  in  evidence  in 
some  parts  of  our  asricultural  economy. 
The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  enacted 
long  before  farming  became  a  large-scale 
mechanized  operation,  desperately  needs 
to  be  adjusted  to  the  facts  of  modern 
agriculture.  Today,  modern  farming 
operations  constitute  this  Nation's  third 
most  dangerous  commercial  enterprise; 
only  mining  and  construction  are  more 
hazardous.  Yet,  when  school  Is  not  in 
session  children  of  any  age  can  be  em- 
ployed under  any  conditions  and  for  any 
duration. 

State  child  labor  laws  are  neither 
adequate  nor  extensive  enough  to  pro- 
tect children  employed  in  agriculture. 
Twenty  States  have  no  minimum  age 
for  the  employment  of  children  in  agri- 
culture, either  during  or  outside  of 
school  hours  Fourteen  States  do  not 
have  a  minimum  age  to  cover  agricul' 
tural  employment  when  school  is  not 
in  session. 

The  extensive  employment  of  young 
children  in  agriculture  has  p>ersisted 
despite  the  fact  that  the  death  rate  in 
agriculture  is  exceeded  only  by  tho.sc 
in  the  extractive  and  construction  Indus- 
tries. It  is  estimated  that  in  1960. 
nearly  90.000  children  atjed  14  through 
17  did  migratory  farmwork.  An  esti- 
mated 100.000  to  150.000  additional 
children  under  14  years  of  age  migrated 
with  their  parent.s,  many  of  whom  were 
also  employed   on   fai-ms. 

In  a  statement  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor  on 
April  10.  1963.  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
W.  Willard  Wirtz  summarized  the  haz- 
ardous aspect  of  child  labor  as  follows: 

The  time  of  day  or  time  of  year  in  which 
young  children  are  employed  in  agriculture 
has  no  bearing  upon  Us  suitability  for  their 
safety  and  well-being  All  available  data 
IX)lnt  to  the  comparatively  hazardous  nature 
of  farm  employment  Data  available  to  the 
N:UlonaI  Safety  Council  Indicate  that  of  the 
13.500  persons  killed  In  work  accidents  in 
1961.  approximately  one-fourth,  or  3,300.  were 
employed  In  agriculture.  Agriculture  Is  the 
only  major  Industry  which  has  experienced 
an  Increase  In  the  death  rate  since  1951. 

I'NLIMITED  CHILD    LABOK  INTERFERES   WITH   EDU- 
CATIONAL GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Agricultural  labor  is  detrimental  to 
children  when  it  interferes  with  their 
educational  progress.  In  many  States, 
school  attendance  laws  permit  children 
under  16,  or  even  under  14,  to  be  cxcu.sed 
from  .school  to  work  in  agriculture  Ad- 
ditionally, in  .some  States  migratory  chil- 
dren— not  being  residents — are  not  cov- 
ered by  compulsory  school  attendance 
laws.     These  exemptions  in  many  cases 
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Year 

Total 

under 

18  years 

Under 
16  years 

16  to  17 
years 

1950 

486 

62S 
528 
464 
440 
501 
409 
,  612 
4M 
685 
530 
426 

128 
134 

145 
133 

95 
140 
132 
127 

d2 
117 
117 

83 

357 
389 
.380 
331 
345 
301 
3fi7 
3X5 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

342 
448 
4'» 

1959 

1960 

1961 

343 

create    a    serious    interference    with    a  childeen  protected  from  PARTictjLARLT 

child's  education,  and  particularly  with  hazardous  work 

the  education  of  the  migrant  child.  To  protect  children  imder  18  years  of 

Returning  tired  and  worn  out  to  age  from  injuries  due  to  hazardous  work, 
cramped,  poorly  lighted  housing,  after  the  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
spending  the  afternoon  and  early  eve-  Labor  can  find  and  declare  certain  oc- 
ning  working  in  the  fields,  migrant  chil-  cupations  to  be  particularly  hazardous 
dren  find  themselves  unable  to  study,  for  children  under  18.  Although  data 
Local  school  officials,  moreover,  have  are  not  available  on  a  national  scale,  a 
been  discouraged  from  assigning  home-  California  study  of  agricultural  injuries 
work,  because  of  after-school  harvest-  in  1961  showed  a  large  number  of  dis- 
ing.  These  conditions  obviously  impo.se  abling  injuries  to  farmworkers  age  18 
severe  limitations  on  the  educational  de-  years  or  younger, 
velopment  of  our  rural  youth,  especially 
the  migrant  child  who  is  already  bur- 
dened by  environmental  factors,  and  who 
seldom  attains  an  education  beyond  the 
fourth-grade  level. 

The  pre.sent  bill  <S.  523)  is  an  at- 
tempt to  break  the  chain  of  circum- 
stances that  force  these  migrant  children 
into  the  unrewarding  pattern  of  life 
shared  by  their  parents.  If  these  chil- 
dren can  be  saved  from  working  prema- 
turely in  the  fields,  a  large  step  will  have 
been  taken  to  give  them  the  opportunity 
for  a  more  worthwhile  and  productive 

^"^Sl^nJt^^n^iUl^'fu  ,     X,  California  had  a  total  of  426  disabling 

rhnnThnr  7  ^     ^   provisions   of   the     injuries   to   workers   under   18;    of   this 
Chi  d  labor  law,  moreover,  will  supple-     total.  25  children  were  under  14.     An- 

Zel  o7llc?Un"rJ'^'L  T"^^'^'"^  *"   ''''     °^^^^  58  of  the  children  were  between 
area  of  education  and  day-care  services     14  and  15  years  of  age. 

his  "Teno'ried  «  hm  T^    .^1 !'  ,^°"^"^"^^  Because   of   the   many   diverse   tech- 

th^  pHn^otll  ,             \^^\\  ^  '""Z^l^^  ^iq^es  used  in  modern  farming,  such  as 

the  educational  opportunities  available  the  use  of  hieh  ladders  fiplri  nnrVina  o^h 

to  migrant  children  and  a  bill  (S.  522)  to  conveyor-belt  operatSm                      mp 

S'r'^n^'^-'ir/f^"'^'^^  '°^  "^^'•^"^  ch^nS  deviceranTKw^e?^^^^^^^^^^ 

pa  s'e d  "by  fhe  S?nate"n  SieTvth  c!n  ^^^"^^^-  ^^^  ^^"  ^°^^  "°^  delineaS^w^at 

Trc^^  an'd''are^Tt?JngTy  'suppor^ef  "V  Xym'enf  "SlTer'T.  hmrr"  '^^ 

the  administration.    Enactment  of  child-  Sr  mnlS.^!     ^-  ^^^  ^ill  follows  the 

considering  the  increased  mechaniza-     i^'S'of  mSlrXS"'""''""""'"- 
tlon  in  agriculture  and  the  commensu-         So    Mr    PrP<;iriPnt    nrh^r.   tv,o  „«♦     • 
rate  increase  in  farm  accidents.  Senate     taken  tomorrow    riiopeSe^aUswi^l 

persons  picture  the  child  going  out  in 
the  fields,  with  his  dog,  Shep,  beside 
him,  to  bring  in  the  cows.  But  young- 
sters who  work  in  migratory  farm  labor 
are  not  bringing  in  grandpa's  cows. 
They  are  working  on  their  knees,  picking 
beans  and  tomatoes,  under  a  sun  which 
is  .so  hot  that  the  temperature  will  reach 
120  degrees;  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  development  of  both  body  and 
mind,  the  environment  is  the  worst  that 
young  people  could  have. 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  submit  my  chief  argument  tomorrow, 
when  I  shall  submit  an  amendment  to 
the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  some  of  the 
salient  objections  to  the  bill.  It  leaves 
too  much  to  the  arbitrary  will  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  dealing  with  the  work  in  which  young 
people  under  18  years  of  age  may  engage. 


THIS    LEGISLATION    PRE-SERVES    BENEFICIAL 
FARMWORK 

The  bill  (S.  523)  is  designed  to  protect 
children  from  harmful  child  labor  and 
to  preserve  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
the  beneficial  aspects  of  farmwork. 
Consequently,  the  bill  does  not  apply 
where  a  child  is  working  for  his  parent 
on  the  family  farm.  By  providing  that 
children  12  years  of  age  or  older  can.  with 
parental  consent,  perform  agricultural 
work  to  which  they  commute  daily  from 
their  homes,  the  bill  preserves  for  local 
school  children  the  beneficial  work  pro- 
grams that  exist  in  many  rural  areas  of 
the  Nation.  The  14-year  minimum  age 
In  the  bill  conforms  to  the  minimum  age 
adopted  by  over  three-fourths  of  the 
States  that  have  enacted  agricultural 
child  labor  laws. 


The  entire  Intent  and  purpose  seems  to 
be  to  narrowly  proscribe  and  restrict  the 
amount  of  farmwork  to  be  done  by  young 
people. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  greater  character  builder  in  the  world 
than  farmwork,  and  I  think  young  peo- 
ple should  be  encouraged  to  work  on  the 
farms.  I  worked  on  a  farm  during  the 
summers  from  the  time  when  I  was  11 
years  of  age,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  had 
that  experience.  I  do  not  wish  to  return 
to  that  work,  and  I  hope  the  people  will 
not  return  me  to  it  in  1966.  [Laughter] 
Nevertheless.  I  think  it  is  good  experience 
for  all  people;  and  I  believe  this  bill  is 
too  narrowly  restrictive.  So  I  hope  the 
bill  will  not  be  passed  without  at  least 
the  adoption  of  amendments  which  I  be- 
lieve will  improve  it. 


REGISTRATION  OF  CONTRACTORS 
OP  MIGRANT  AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  connection  with  the  so- 
called  crew  leader  registration  bill,  Sen- 
ate bill  524,  which  will  be  under  con- 
sideration during  the  middle  of  the  day 
tomorrow,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  statement  on  that  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    by    Senator    Williams    or    New 
Jersey 

BRIEF   description    AND   BACKGROUND 

The  bUl  (S.  524)  establishes  a  system  of 
Federal  registration  for  interstate  farm  labor 
contractors,  or  crew  leaders,  as  they  are  fre- 
quently called.  These  labor  contractors  are 
the  middlemen  in  making  work  arrangements 
between  growers  and  migratory  farmworkers. 

As  defined  In  the  bill,  a  crew  leader  is  any 
person  who  recruits  or  transports,  at  any  one 
time,  10  or  more  migrant  workers  for  Inter- 
state agricultural  employment.  E\'ery  such 
crew  leader  must  obtain  an  annual  certlflcate 
of  registration  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  mtist  display  the  certificate  at  proper 
times  as  proof  that  he  has  complied  with 
obligations  specified  by  the  legislation. 

Certain  entities  are  exempted  from  the 
registration  requirements  of  the  bill.  The 
exempted  entities  are — 

First,  charitable,  educational,  or  similar 
nonprofit  organizations,  and  their  full-time 
or  regular  employees: 

Second,  farmers,  processors,  and  certain  re- 
lated businesses  which  recruit  migrant  work- 
ers solely  for  their  own  operations — and  their 
full-time  or  regular  employees;  and 

Third,  persons  engaged  In  obtaining  for- 
eign workers  whose  employment  is  arranged 
under  the  supervision  of  a  foreign  nation. 

A  crew  leader  within  the  registration  re- 
quirements may  obtain  a  certlflcate  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  first.  In- 
formation concerning  his  conduct  and 
method  of  operation  as  a  farm-labor  con- 
tractor, and  second,  proof  of  public  llabUlty 
insurance  on  vehicles  used  in  his  business 
as  a  farm-labor  contractor. 

The  Labor  Department  estimates  that 
there  are  between  5,000  and  8,000  farm-labor 
contractors  in  this  country,  and  that  about 
half  of  all  interstate  migratory  workers  are 
crew  members  of  these  contractors.  A  sys- 
tem of  Federal  registration  is  made  necessary 
by  the  uiique  role  of  the  crew  leader  in  the 
farm-labor  market.  While  the  employer's 
contact  with  migratory  farmworkers  is  often 
temporary  and  impersonal,   the  crew  leader 
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haa  a  continuing  cIom  relation  with  the 
workers,  tbe  nature  at  whlcli  make*  the 
worker  *nd  also  hla  r&xnily  almoet  totally 
dependent  upon  the  crew  leader's  bonwty 
and  responsitJlllty.  The  crew  leader's  func- 
tions Include  recruiting  the  workers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reason,  making  work  ar- 
rnngements  with  growers  and  providing 
transportation  to  the  work,  paying  the  work- 
ers tiielr  wages,  lending  them  money  If  nec- 
essary during  the  season,  supervising  ihem 
on  the  Job.  and  handling  all  contacts  with 
the  grower. 

Many  crew  leaders  perform  their  functions 
Jn  a  satisfactory  and  responsible  manner, 
but  there  Is  also  much  evidence  that  the 
workers'  dependency  In  this  one-sided  rela- 
tl m&hlp  Is  violated  and  abused  by  some  crew 
leaders.  Department  of  Labor  surveys  have 
revealed  numerous  abuses  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: overcharging  workers  for  transpor- 
tation: abandoning  a  crew  without  means  of 
transpKX-tatlon  and  failure  to  return  workers 
to  their  homes;  underpayment  of  wages;  and 
Illegal  sale  of  liquor  and  dope. 

Growers  as  well  as  workers  are  exploited. 
A  typical  abuse  la  the  crew  leader's  accept- 
ing transportation  advances  but  falling  to 
report  for  work  or  reporting  with  a  smaller 
crew  than  promised. 

The  frequency  of  criminal  records  among 
crew  leaders  has  been  disclosed  aa  a  result 
of  the  few  State  laws  providing  for  crew 
leader  Ucenslng;  In  New  York,  for  example. 
52  crew  leaders  have  been  found  to  have 
criminal  records  out  of  a  total  group  of  401. 
The  pending  legislation  deals  with  the 
problem  of  crew  leader  abuses  by  providing 
specific  obligations  which  the  crew  leader 
must  meet  to  continue  In  his  business  He 
must,  for  example,  inform  workers  at  the 
time  of  recruitment  concerning  their  pros- 
pective employment,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief;  must  post  written  state- 
menta  of  the  terms  of  employment  and 
housing;  and.  when  he  pays  the  workers, 
must  keep  proper  payroll  records. 

By  providing   a  means  of   Identifying  and 
locating  crew  leaders,  the  bill  would  also  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of   existing   laws.       The 
Interstate    Commerce   Commission    has   lim- 
ited authority  to  regulate  the  transportation 
of    migrant   workers    with    respect    to    their 
safety    and    comfort,    but,    as   stated    in    the 
Commissions   favorable    report    on    the    bill, 
the  ICC  now  has  no  means  of  Identifying  the 
farm   labor  contractors   and   communicating 
the    requirements   to    them    unless   they    are 
actually  found  on   the  highway      Similarly, 
the    crew    leader    Is    responsible    under    the 
Social  Security  Act  In  some  cases  for  with- 
holding and  transmitting  earnings;   but  the 
prasent  dlfBcultles  In   keeping  track  of  crew 
leaders    have   made    It   almost   impossible   to 
check  evasions  In  this  area. 

Nine  States  and  Puerto  Rico  have  recog- 
nized the  crew  leader  problem  by  enacting 
registration  or  Issuing  regulations  on  the 
subject.  The  commissioners  of  labor  in  at 
least  six  of  these  Slates  have  said  that  State 
action  Is  not  enough  and  that  Federal  regis- 
tration of  crew  leaders  is  also  needed. 
States  which  do  not  now  have  registration 
laws  have  also  recognized  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral registration.  From  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  of  Delaware. 
a  State  with  no  registration  law,  the  subcom- 
mittee has  received  this  statement  on  the 
need  for  a  Federal  crew  leader  law: 

•This  la  a  bill  we  definitely  feel  should  be 
passed.  M<3st  of  the  State*  surrounding 
Delaware  have  State  laws  requiring  a  regis- 
tration of  such  contractors.  Many  of  the 
contractors  who  have  been  unable  to  secure 
registration  in  these  States  have  come  Into 
Delaware.  We  feel  that  until  some  such 
legislation  la  parsed  States  without  crew 
registration  laws  will  be  the  dumping 
grounds  of  crew  leaders  with  unsatisfactory 
experience.  We  also  believe  that  this  U  the 
most  effective  way  of  curbing  crew  leaders 


from  practicing  unfair  or  unlawful  methods 
with  their  workers  " 

The  administration  has  recommended 
•nacunent  of  this  legislaUon.  Its  favorable 
Views  have  been  presented  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor.  Agriculture,  and  Commerce, 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  approve  this  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jei'sey.  Mr. 
President,  although  we  have  not  reached 
the   final   consideration  of   all   the  bills 

in  this  group  which  have  been  reported 

there  are  six  In  all.  Two  bills  remain, 
and  have  been  on  the  calendar:  the 
child-labor  provisions  bill  (S.  523)  and 
the  so-called  crew  leader  registration 
bill  (S.  524  >.  I  believe  it  appropriate 
at  this  time  to  make  certain  comments 
in  regard  to  the  fine  work  done  by  the 
staff  of  the  subcommittee.  They  have 
enabled  us  to  reach  this  historic  occa- 
sion in  an  area  in  which  remedial  legis- 
lation has  been  needed  so  loni?.  but  in 
which  so  little  has  been  done  until  this 
committee,  with  its  very  professional  and 
humanitarian  staff,  has  prepared  these 
measures  for  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  also  wish  to  e.xpress  sincere  grati- 
tude to  all  of  the  cosponsors  who  joined 
us  In  the  proposed  letrislation.  I  re- 
ceived help  from  so  many  quarters  that 
if  I  should  attempt  to  relate  the  names 
of  all  those  who  assisted,  I  would  surely 
leave  someone  out. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
names  of  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Migratory  Labor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
of  the  staff  members   were  ordered   to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Staff  or  SuBcoMMrrrEE  o.s  Migratory  Lapor 

Frederick  R   Blackwell,  counsel. 

Anne  O.  von  der  Lleth,  associate  counsel. 

Harry    G.    Wilkinson,    associate    counsel. 

Woodruff  M    Price,   research  assistant. 

Raymond    D.    Hurley,    associate    minority 
council. 

Robert  Locke,  minority  research  assistant. 

George  Denlson,  associate  minority  coxm- 
sel 


Jtaie  10 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objeciion.  it  is  so  ord-rt'd 


UNITED  STATES-DOMINICAN 
RELATIONS 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  Pre.sldent.  we 
know  that  today  Communist-  and  Marx- 
ist-oriented groups  in  Latin  America  are 
attempting  to  discredit  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  by  branding  it  a  tool  of  "Ameri- 
can impeilallsm.'  They  insist  that  the 
Alliance  is  but  another  manifestation  of 
the  plan  to  ■Americanize"  the  hemi- 
sphere, to  force  all  Latin  American  soci- 
eties to  pattern  their  governments  and 
social  institutions  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can model.  Social  and  political  diver- 
sity, they  Insist,  will  not  be  tolerated. 


Unfortunately,  some  American  spokes 
men  tend  to  create  the  Impression  that 
these     allegations    are    true— that    the 
United  States  cannot  tolerate  political 
or  social  movements  in  Latin  America 
that  do  not  correspond  to  those  in  the 
United  States.     This  Is  certainly  a  mis- 
representation of  our  own  policy  and  of 
our  own  political  tradition.     We  do  not 
aspire  to  creating  exact  replicas  of  the 
United  States,  in  LaUn  America  or  any- 
where else.    What  we  desire  are  free  in- 
dependent, prosperous  nations  whose  po- 
litical and  social  institutions  reflect  and 
embody    their    own    cultural    traditions 
Unlike  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  we  do  not 
pressure  our  neighboi-.s  to  choose  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
We  encourage  their  commitment  to  free 
constitutional  government,  but  we  do  not 
attempt   to   dictate   how   free   con.stitu- 
tional  government  should  be  created  or 
operated.     That  is  decided  by  the  indi- 
vidual country. 

When  the  Bovcrnmcnt  of  one  of  our 
neighbors  in  this  hemisphere  follows  a 
course  which  is  different  from  our  own, 
we  should  not  necessarily  assume  that 
this  course  Is  alien  or  Inimical  to  US. 
Interests.  A  recent  example  Is  the  case 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  which  now 
has  a  freely  elected,  constitutional, 
democratic  govei-nment  after  38  years  of 
dictatorship. 

I  attended  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Bosch,  the  first  Dominican  Chief 
of  State  to  be  popularly  elected  in  38 
years.  He  won  his  ofllce  with  a  broad 
popular  mandate  of  60  percent  of  the 
vote  in  elections  which  observers  sent  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
have  temicd  "remarkable  for  their  de- 
gree of  freedom  from  fraud  and  vio- 
lence." President  Bosch  scored  this  sig- 
nificant victory  on  a  platform  calling  for 
a  program.  In  his  words,  of  "revolution- 
ary but  not  radical  reforms."  After  three 
decades  of  one  of  the  most  brutal  dicta- 
torships this  hemisphere  has  known,  the 
Dominican  people  are  indeed  in  a  "revo- 
lutionar>-"  fer\'or  to  catch  up  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  to  win  for  them- 
selves the  political,  social,  and  economic 
advances  which  more  fortunate  people 
take  for  granted.  We  in  this  country 
properly  applauded  as  the  Dominican 
people  thus  rejoined  the  ranks  of  the 
representative  democracies. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic  s  Government  over  the 
past  3  months.  As  a  member  of  the  re- 
form-minded. non-Communist,  demo- 
cratic element  in  the  Caribbean  which 
has  produced  such  leaders  and  friends 
as  President  Betancourt  of  Venezuela, 
ex -President  Fii.;ueres  and  Pre.sldent  Or- 
lich  of  Costa  Rica,  and  Governor  Muiioz- 
Marin  of  Puerto  Rico.  President  Bosch's 
career  has  been  one  long,  dedicated  flt,'ht 
against  dictatorship.  He  has  recognized 
the  damages  wrought  on  his  nation  by 
the  years  of  dictator.ship  and  has  drafted 
a  program  of  reform  witJiin  a  democratic 
framework  which  he  regards  as  a  clear- 
cut  alternative  to  communism.  In  a 
speech  on  March  12.  President  Bosch 
denounced  communism  as  meaning 
"death,  war.  and  destruction" 

Like  all  moderate  reformers  with  a 
meaningful  program,  he  now  finds  him- 
self under  strong  attack  from  both  the 
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extreme  left  and  extreme  right  as  he  be- 
gins to  carry  out  hia  program.  Some  of 
the  unfavorable  stories  that  have  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  U.S.  press  may  be 
traced  to  one  or  the  other  of  those 
sources.  While  Radio  Havana  strongly 
attacks  him  as  "a  lackey  of  imperial- 
ism." those  who  oppose  his  reform  pro- 
gram on  social,  economic,  or  political 
groimds  thunder  from  the  right.  There 
have  been  even  reports  of  collusion  be- 
tween the  extreme  right  and  extreme 
left  in  their  opposition  to  him. 

This  is  the  pattern  in  Venezuela 
today,  where  the  followers  of  the  former 
dictator,  Jiminez.  and  the  Communists 
are  joining  in  an  attempt  to  destroy 
Venezuelan  democracy  by  violence,  dis- 
order, and  guerrilla  warfare  tactics.  It 
is  a  common  pattern  throughout  the 
world  to  see  the  red  of  the  left  and  the 
black  of  the  right  unite  to  destroy,  if 
they  can,  constitutional,  established 
democracy. 

Mr.  President.  President  Bosch  has 
publicly  charged  that  the  present  effort 
to  portray  his  administration  as  Com- 
munist-oriented is  in  effect  a  concerted 
campaign  to  topple  his  government.  He 
reminds  those  who  gratuitously  compare 
his  administration  with  the  early  days 
of  the  Casto  regime  that  Castro,  unlike 
him,  was  not  popularly  elected;  the  op- 
position in  Cuba  was  being  shot  in  1959; 
the  Cuban  Armed  Forces  had  been  de- 
stroyed; and  there  was  no  voice  but 
Castro's.  By  contrast,  he  points  out,  the 
Dominican  Republic  today  has  a  Con- 
gress, free  elections,  a  free  press,  and  free 
commerce.  In  the  brief  3  months  he 
has  been  in  power,  he  has  moved  for- 
ward with  a  caution  unexpected  in  a 
"revolutionary,"  putting  his  principal 
emphasis  to  date  on  balancing  his  budget, 
paying  his  government's  bills,  instituting 
government  austerity — including  salary 
cuts  for  himself  and  other  top  officials 
and  a  reduction  in  government  payrolls — 
conserving  the  ci'edit  worthiness  of  the 
Republic  by  paying  off  commercial  ar- 
rearages and  preserving  the  value  of  its 
currency.  This  program  already  has 
produced  a  substantial  improvement  in 
the  country's  exchange  and  credit 
positions. 

I  add.  for  the  critics  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  that  this  hardly  sounds  to  me 
like  a  Communist-oriented  government, 
particularly  when  a  government  seeks  to 
pay  off  its  obligations  and  to  fulfill  its 
responsibilities. 

In  his  efforts  to  implement  his  cam- 
paign pledges  of  social  and  economic  re- 
form. President  Bosch  has  demonstrated 
that  he  shares  the  goals  and  aspirations 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  particularly 
with  respect  to  .self-help — a  basic  and 
essential  foimdation  for  all  Alianza 
efforts  in  Latin  America.  I  have  already 
referred  to  his  measures  to  balance  the 
budget  and  preserve  the  credit  worthi- 
ness of  the  country,  demonstrating  a  high 
degree  of  financial  responsibility.  In  the 
area  of  social  and  economic  refoi-m,  the 
Dominican  Govcmment  is  not  only  con- 
tinuing apace  the  programs  already 
begun  by  the  predecessor  government  of 
the  Council  of  State,  but  is  also  initiating 
a  series  of  reforms  and  projects  of  its 
own.    The  agrarian  reform  progi-am  of 


the  Dominican  Government  has  been 
considerably  strengthened  by  private 
donations  of  land  £md  funds  and  by  a 
reorganization  of  the  agrarian  reform 
Institute  designed  to  ftuillitate  accelera- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  program.  A 
law  on  cooperatives  has  been  prepared 
and  will  soon  be  presented  to  Congress 
which  will  provide  technical  support  to 
cooperatives  by  establishing  a  coopera- 
tive institute,  and  financial  support 
through  a  cooperatives  bank.  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  project  agreement  in 
government  planning  and  administration 
reform  with  AID,  the  Dominican  Govern- 
ment is  planning  the  establishment  of  a 
Presidential  commission  on  administra- 
tive reform. 

The  Bosch  administration  is  making 
full  use  of  external  sources  of  financing, 
from  both  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope. The  bulk  of  current  U.S.  grant 
assistance  for  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment has  been  earmarked  for  a  top 
priority  goal  of  both  AID  and  the  Do- 
minican Government — agricultural  de- 
velopment. This  would  include  agricul- 
tural credits  to  small  farmers,  livestock 
development,  and  farm-to-market  roads. 
Project  agreements  already  signed  be- 
tween AID  and  the  Bosch  government 
provide  AID  funds  and  technical  advisers 
in  the  fields  of  education,  public  safety, 
and  labor  in  addition  to  agriculture  and 
public  administration. 

Much  of  the  current  criticism  of  the 
Bosch  administration  seems  to  center  on 
the  return  of  certain  Communist  and 
pro-Communist  exiles  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  over  the  degree  of  freedom 
permitted  to  them  in  their  activities 
there.  The  return  of  these  subversive 
elements  actually  began  in  January  1963 
before  President  Bosch  took  office  and  at 
a  time  when  all  Dominican  political 
parties  endorsed  repeal  of  the  emergency 
law  under  which  they  had  been  de- 
ported. President  Bosch  has  said  that 
he  believes  that  in  principle  every 
Dominican  should  be  allowed  to  return 
to  his  native  country.  The  point  at 
which  the  national  security  becomes  an 
overriding  consideration  is,  of  course,  a 
decision  for  President  Bosch  and  the 
Dominican  people.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  President  Bosch  firmly 
refused  to  tolerate  illegal  strikes  by  two 
unions — a  sugar  mill  union  and  the  gov- 
errmient  employees'  union — led  by  pro- 
Communist  elements,  which  resulted  in 
their  collapse. 

I  would  not  underestimate  the  dangers 
of  Communist  infiltration  and  subversion 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Obviously 
in  terms  of  geography  and  conditions 
propitious  for  its  propagation,  it  is  a 
logical  target.  I  believe  that  President 
Bosch  and  the  Dominican  people,  having 
endured  so  much  under  the  Trujillo 
dictatorship,  are  determined  to  frustrate 
those  who  would  seek  to  impose  another 
reign  of  terror,  and  to  deprive  them  of 
their  recently  won  liberties.  The  De- 
partment of  State  describes  our  policy 
toward  the  Dominican  Republic  as  one 
of  helping  the  Dominican  people  in  all 
appropriate  ways  to  make  the  difficult 
transition  from  tyranny  to  a  viable  de- 
mocracy, offering  a  better  way  of  life  to 
the  people  and  thus  to  fend  off  the  threat 
from  the  extreme  right  and  the  extreme 


left.  President  Bosch  and  the  Domini- 
can people  are  proud,  independent,  and 
sensitive.  He  has  publicly  stated  that  he 
will  get  on  his  knees  neither  to  Washing- 
ton nor  to  Moscow.  In  extending  our 
help  and  assistance,  we  do  not  ask  this. 
We  ask  only  that  his  objectives  coincide 
with  those  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  for  so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  he  has 
and  should  have  our  active  sympathy, 
cooperation,  and  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  June  6,  1963,  entitled  "Attack 
on  Bosch,"  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Attack   on   Bosch 

"  'Communism  means  death,  destruction, 
and  the  loss  of  ovir  properties,'  said  President 
Juan  Bosch  at  a  si>eech  delivered  at  the  mili- 
tary academy  after  he  assxuned  the  presi- 
dency. However,  it  seems  that  these  words 
were  not  heard  by  foreign  newspapermen." 
This  recent  comment  on  a  Dominican  radio 
station  reflects  the  growing  sensitivity  to  a 
press  campaign  seemingly  designed  to  prove 
that  the  first  democratically  elected  succes- 
sor to  Rafael  Trujillo  1b  a  Communist. 

What  lies  at  the  root  of  charges  by  some 
Dominicans  is  Mr.  Bosch's  refusal  to  attack 
the  Communists  with  the  vehemence  they 
deem  necessary.  The  Dominican  president 
is  very  much  his  own  boss  and  he  can  be 
hypersensitive.  From  his  vantage,  he  does 
not  want  to  seem  like  a  puppet  of  anyone 
and  the  kind  of  anti-Communist  position  his 
critics  urge,  he  feels,  would  make  him  seem 
like  a  supplicant  for  U.S.  favor. 

Thus  the  attacks  that  some  American  Jour- 
nalists are  pumping  up  give  a  weird  i>er8pec- 
tive  to  Dominican  politics.  Here  is  a  country 
that  endured  three  decades  of  oppression 
under  a  dictator  who  was  loudly  praised  in 
the  United  States.  Through  a  miracle,  an 
orderly  transition  to  democratic  government 
has  taken  place  and  a  regime  is  now  In  power 
that  Is  pledged  to  the  kind  of  reform  pro- 
gram that  Washington  asserts  Is  necessary 
elsewhere  In  Latin  America.  Against  this 
overwhelming  plus,  there  is  the  apparent 
minus  of  Mr.  Bosch's  unwillingness  to  satisfy 
the  hardline  standards  of  some  Dominicans 
and  visiting  journalists.  In  this  case,  is  it 
really  Mr.  Bosch  who  Is  being  neurotic? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
editorial  places  the  situation  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  in  proper  perspective. 
It  properly  notes  a  word  of  caution,  be- 
cause there  is  an  unstable  political  sit- 
uation throughout  the  Caribbean,  und 
particularly  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
after  many  years  of  tyrannical  dictator- 
ship in  that  country. 

All  one  has  to  do  is  visit  one  of  the 
countries  that  has  been  ruled  by  a  dic- 
tator to  learn  what  terrible  things  have 
happened,  and  how  large  numbers  of 
people  have  been  destroyed,  corrupted 
by  the  rule  of  a  dictator.  I  have  seen 
this  in  the  Argentine.  I  have  seen  it  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  I  have  seen  it 
in  Venezuela. 

The  most  encouraging  sign  is  that  the 
people  in  those  countries,  particularly  in 
Venezuela  and  the  Dominican  Republic, 
are  determined  to  make  democracy  work. 

It  is  to  our  advantage,  and  it  is  with- 
in our  tradition,  to  attempt  to  encourage 
this  kind  of  development. 

In  today's  Washington  Post,  under  the 
name  of  that  illustrious  columnist.  Max 
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Freedman.  is  an  article  entitled  "Bosch 
Contrasted  With  Castro."  He  atates 
that  sympathy  and  understanding  are 
urged  for  the  Dominican  Republic.  It 
Is  an  article  written  from  Santo  Domingo 
It  reads,  in  part: 

At  the  end  of  the  flr«t  3  montha  In  offlc* 
President  Juan  Bosch  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  can  present  several  Interesting  con- 
trasu  with  Castro's  regime 

Cistro  seized  power  by  force  and  became  a 
dictator.  Bosch  was  elected  president  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  by  a  huge  majority  after 
the  dictator  was  overthrown.  Castro  shot 
his  critics  or  put  them  In  Jail  without  a 
trial.  Bosch  has  prevented  mob  rule  and 
police  brutality.  Castro  confiscated  bank 
deposits  and  repudiated  debts.  Bosch  has 
avoided  all  confiscation.  Is  paying  all  debts 
and  Is  seeking  a  stable  and  convertible  cur- 
rency 

Castro  grabbed  the  land  for  hlm.self  and 
his  party.  Bosch  has  started  a  genuine  pro- 
gram of  land  reform. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  this  revealing  and  Informa- 
tive article  by  Mr.  Preedman  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bosch  Conthasttd  Wrrn  C.\stro— Stmpatht 
UmjERSTANDiNa  Ahe  Urged  tor  EryoRTS  or 
Dominican  President 

(By  Max  Preedman) 

Santo  Domingo  —At  the  end  of  the  first 
3  months  in  office.  President  Juan  Bosch  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  can  present  several 
Interesting  contrasts  with  Castro's  regime. 

Castro  seized  power  by  force  and  became 
a  dictator.  Bosch  was  elected  president  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  by  a  huge  majority 
after  the  dictator  was  overthrown.  Castro 
shot  his  critics  or  put  them  In  Jail  without  a 
trial.  Boech  has  prevented  mob  rule  and 
police  brutality.  Castro  confiscated  bank  de- 
posits and  repudiated  debts.  Bosch  has 
avoided  all  confiscation,  is  paying  all  debts 
and  is  seeking  a  stable  and  convertible  cur- 
rency. 

Castro  grabbed  the  land  for  himself  and 
his  party  Bosch  has  started  a  genuine  pro- 
gram of  land  reform,  with  the  title  to  the 
land  belonging  to  the  farmer.  Castro  made 
the  army  the  creature  and  servant  of  his 
personal  ambition.  Bosch  has  made  no 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  army  once 
the  agents  of  TruJlllo  had  fled  or  been 
destroyed. 

Cistro  drove  thousands  of  Cubans  Into 
exile.  Bosch  has  created  conditions  which 
have  brought  hundreds  of  exiled  Dominicans 
back  to  the  country.  Castro  Is  a  Communist 
and  has  turned  Cuba  into  a  Communist 
pawn.  Bosch,  a  philosopher  of  freedom 
wants  liberty  for  his  people  and  independence 
for  his  country. 

Castro  forced  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  to  expel  Cuba.  Bosch  wants  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  be  a  respected  mem- 
ber of  a  stronger  Inter-American  system 
Castro  is  the  servant  of  Russia.  Boech  is  the 
friend  of  America. 

President  Bosch  knows  his  program  will 
collapse  without  foreign  capital  and  foreign 
skill  to  quicken  the  economic  growth  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  He  also  knows  that 
many  people  are  trying  to  discourage  invest- 
ment bv  spreading  stories  of  his  desire  to 
confiscate  profits  or  subject  them  to  arbitrary 
taxes. 

In  reality,  he  is  eager  to  welcome  foreign 
Investment  on  a  large  scale.  He  wants  the 
American  dollar  to  be  a  good  neighbor  seek- 
ing no  special  privileges,  and  respecting 
Dominican  law.     While  these  conditions  are 
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met.   AnMTican   Investors  n«Ml  fear  no  oon- 

flscatioR  or  discrlmlnaUon  or  harsh  taxation 
Indeed,  he  is  now  working  on  an  Incentive 
law  to  attract  caplUl  for  new  or  expanded 
Industries.  In  many  ways,  this  law  will  b« 
more  generous  In  its  Incentives  than  the  law 
In  Puerto  Rico,  which  has  been  responsible 
for  so  much  progress.  It  has  to  be  since 
condiUons  In  the  Dominican  Republic  are 
far  worse  and  demand  immediate  acUon. 

Always  we  return  to  this  central  point  of 
early  results.  John  Bartlow  Martin  the  U  S 
Anibassador.  has  said  this  country  has  no 
wish  to  rule  the  Dominican  Republic  from 
W.ishlngton.  Nor  can  the  United  States 
tolerate  a  sequence  of  evenU  which  would 
allow  the  Dominican  people  to  be  ruled  from 
Havana  or  M'Dscow. 

Americas  policy  will  be  fully  satisfied  If 
the  Dominican  Republic  remains  free  and 
Independent.  But  these  are  mere  words  un- 
less we  realize  that  reform  Is  the  shield  of 
Independence,  and  social  Justice  Is  the 
guardl."jn  of  freedom. 

In  the  past  the  United  States  has  often 
blundered  In  Its  relations  with  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  It  has  sometimes  talked  of 
annexing  the  island.  It  has  sent  the  Marines 
to  occupy  the  country.  It  has  blustered 
and  bullied.  It  found  excuses  during  shame- 
ful years  for  the  TruJlllo  dictatorship.  These 
mistakes  now  belong  to  a  vanished  past 

Sensitive  and  well-informed.  Mr  Martin 
Is  almost  th<>  ideal  Ambassador  to  represent 
the  United  States.  With  his  admirable  staff 
at  the  American  Embassy,  and  with  the  aid 
mission  headed  by  Newell  Williams,  the 
United  States  is  being  excellently  served  In 
this  important  country. 

The  Ambassador  and  all  these  American 
officials  have  one  me<5sage  for  the  American 
people.  Stop  this  sentimental  talk  of  the 
showplace  of  dem,:>crHcy  in  the  Caribbean 
Remember  the  giant  problems  that  still 
must  be  mastered  Remember  too  that 
President  Bosch  is  not  perfect  and  he  will 
make  false  starts  and  take  wrong  turnings. 
Do  not  be  cast  down  by  an  ugly  failure 
nor  uplifted  by  a  brief  success.  Give  Presi- 
dent Bosch  sympathy  and  understanding— 
and  remember  always  that  the  understand- 
ing la  far  more  Important  than  the 
sympathy. 

And  finally,  remember  that  the  Dominican 
people  have  waited  for  long  cruel  years  for 
a  leader  like  President  Boech.  They  will  not 
have  waited  In  vain  If  the  United  States 
respects  his  purposes  and  supports  his 
policies. 


June  10 

problems  are  almost  beyond  human  com- 
prehension.  Nevertheless,  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  the  Dominican  Republic  \ 
determined  to  do  something  about  condi 
tions  there.  We  are  determined  to  helo 
the  country.  ^ 

As  has  been  said  on  the  floor  many 
Umes  we  ought  to  try  to  help  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Dominican  Republic  make 
Uieir  country-  a  democratic  showcase  It 
IS  wlthm  a  fow  miles  of  Cuba.  It  should 
stand  as  a  living  contrast  to  the  dictator- 
ship of  Castro.  As  Mr.  Preedman  said 
there  are  many  contrasts.  For  one' 
there  is  an  elected  govemment,  as  com-' 
pared  with  the  Soviet  puppet  on  the 
island  of  Cuba. 

I  hope  the  i-)eople  of  the  United  States 
will  watch  very  carefully  what  Ls  gome 
on  there. 


1963 
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ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  if 
there  is  no  fuither  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o  clock  and  34  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday,  June 
11.  1963,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  10,  1963: 

Postmasters 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters:  ^ 

ALABAMA 

Jay   G.   Hitchcock.   Auburn,  Ala..   In  place 
of  K    D.  Wright,  retired. 

of"'w"s''  cnSn^t^''  ?"'l^"-  ^'^-  •"  P'^^^ 
oi    w.   a.   Grlffln.  transferred. 

Joyce  B.  Rodgers,  Shorter,  Ala  ,  In  place  of 
B.  F.  Screws,  deceased. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  developments  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  I  have  taken  the 
time  to  comment  on  them  today  because 
I  have  been  dhsturbed  by  what  I  believe 
to  be  prejudicial  news  items  relating  to 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

I  remind  Senators  that  .some  years 
ago  the  TruJlllo  regime  actually  hired 
public  relations  experts  to  corrupt  the 
news  in  this  country  relating  to  TrujUlo. 
and  to  paint  a  favorable  picture  of  that- 
despotic  dictatorship.  Time  after  time 
news  items  carried  favorable  reports  of 
the  Republic  as  a  land  of  law  and  order 
and  of  high  living  standards — all  items 
bought  and  paid  for.  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  this  time  the  American  people 
get  the  facts. 

It  is  my  view  that  when  newswriters 
of  the  competence  of  Mr.  Preedman  visit 
a  country— and  there  are  other  com- 
petent newspapermen  who  have  done 
so — we  should  study  their  commenLs.  I 
have  visited  that  country  only  once, 
since  the  election  of  Mr.  Bosch.  I  found 
that  grave  problems  existed  there.    The 


ARKANSAS 

Jimmle  R    Harris.  Hatfield.  Ark  ,  in  place 
of  C  C  Smith,  retired. 

«,*^i^^    **'""•  P^»tda'e.  Ark.,  In  place  of 
W.  E  Place,  resigned. 

CALIFORNIA 

Prank  W    Murphy.  Chester,  Calif  ,  in  place 
of  Eunice  Kiehl,  retired. 

Harold  L.  Hemmlngsen.  Glendale   Calif    In 
place  of  M.  L.  Green,  retU-ed. 

Joyce  A    Sibley    Nestor,  Calif.,  In  place  oX 
O.  3  Sage,  retired. 

Royse  E    Barnette,  San  Bernardino    Calif 
In  place  of  R  W.  Davis,  Sr  ,  resigned. 

COLORADO 

P.  Keith  Bowhan,  Hugo,  Colo.,  In  place  of 
L.  W.  Dlllow,  deceased. 

CONNECTICUT 

Elizabeth  J.  Cohen,  Colchester,  Conn,  in 
place  of  J   J.  Shea,  retired. 

Donald  P.  Markham.  East  Hampton.  Conn 
In  place  of  F.  G  Thatcher,  retired. 

George  F.  Beebe,  East  Lyme.  Conn  in 
place  of  E.  E.  Sexton,  retired. 

Richard  E.  Venus.  RldKcfleld,  Conn  In 
place  of  J.  L.  Sullivan,  deceased. 

Joseph  R.  Kasper,  Tcrryvllle,  Conn  In 
place  of  D.  P.  Hurley,  retired. 

FLORIDA 

Carl  R.  Garrett,  Fort  Walton  Beach,  Fla.. 
in  place  of  H.  T.  Stewart,  resigned. 

Myrtle  I.  Finch,  Indian  River  City  Fla  In 
place  of  E  W.  Shuler.  resigned.. 

Edna  M.  McDonald,  Middleburg  Fla  In 
place  of  E.  M.  McDonald,  resigned. 

J.  Sidney  Biitten.  Penny  Farms,  Fla  In 
place  Of  Mabel  Fast,  retired. 


AEOaCIA 

Sidney  M.  Hall.  HawklnsviUc,  Oil,  In  place 
of  R   P   Watson,  retired. 

IDAHO 

Lucille  L  Laws.  Welppe,  Idaho,  In  place  of 
E.  M   Pryor,  transferred. 

ILLINOIS 

John  A  Waters,  Baylls.  111.,  In  place  of 
Ralph  McLaughlin,  retired. 

Edward  J.  SIchta.  Clarendon  Hills,  m..  In 
place  of  George  Blgler.  retired. 

Arnold  R.  Pedersen,  Cuba,  111.,  In  place  of 
V.  E.  Burrell,  retired. 

Edwin  G.  Mengellng,  Hampshire,  111.,  in 
place  of  E.  B.  Watrous.  deceased. 

Norbert  L.  Gotway,  Kampsvllle,  111.,  in 
place  of  P.  J.  Zlpprlch.  deceased. 

Harry  W.  Van  Hook,  Mount  Pulaski,  m.. 
in  place  of  R.  J.  Horn,  transferred. 

INDIANA 

Charles  H.  Boswell,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  In 
place  of  W.  A.  Smith,  retired. 

Chalmers  A.  King,  Muncle,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  F.  W  MulUn.  retired. 

Eurvon  W.  Adklns.  New  Salisbury,  Ind.,  In 
place   of  O    P    Relnhardt.  deceased. 

Marvin  M.  Wright,  Parker,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  L  B.  Dickey,  retired. 

Margery  E.  Brenner,  Whlteland,  Ind.,  In 
place  of  M.  M.  Shlnn,  retired.  ^ 

IOWA 

Thomas  B  Barry.  Danbury,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  W  C  Kinney,  transferred. 

Billy  D  Bassett.  DrakesvUe,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  Bert  Kirk,  retired. 

Kenneth  R.  Bowers,  Essex,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  L  R   Carson,  retired. 

Wayne  E.  Exline,  Exllne,  Iowa,  In  place  of 
C.  E  Wood,  deceased. 

Katherlne  M.  Kennedy.  Farley,  Iowa,  in 
place  of  E  P.  Kelly,  removed. 

Loralne  F.  McLnne.  Garnavlllo,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  E.  A.  Kregel,  retired. 

Arthur  M  Lundberg,  Lake  City,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  W  E.  Lovett.  retired. 

Walter  D.  Dunlop,  Moorhead.  Iowa,  In 
place  of  M.  E.  Johannsen,  resigned. 

Don  M.  Wright,  Moulton,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  L  R.  Horn,  retired. 

Gerald  W.  Anderson,  Stanton,  Iowa,  In 
place    of    H.    O.    Anderson,    retired. 

KANSAS 

Harold  H.  Derby,  Dresden.  Kans.,  In  place 
of  P.  T.  Welter,  transferred. 

Arvln  J.  Mettlen.  Lucas,  Kans.,  In  place 
of  K   D   Bretz,  transferred. 

Opal  G  Thomas.  Mayetta.  Kans.,  In  place 
of  N.  F.  Walsh,  retired. 

George  R.  Hess,  Towanda,  Kans.,  in  place 
of  La  Vera  Wheeler,  retired. 

Harold  E.  Good.  WellsviUe,  Kans.,  In  place 
of  J.  R.  E.  Simmons,  retired. 

KENTUCKY 

Edna  L.  Peters,  Lily,  Ky.,  in  place  of  R.  P. 
Peters,  deceased. 

LOUISIANA 

Beulah  R  Amedee,  Gelsmar,  La.,  in  place 
of  L  M.  Many,  deceased. 

Lawrence  Harrington,  Vinton,  La„  In  place 
of  L.  J.  DeVany,  retired. 

MAINE 

Charles  C.  Lewis.  Fryeburg.  Maine,  in  place 
of  W  R.  Jordan,  deceased. 

MARYLAND 

Jerome  D.  Loffey.  Westernport,  Md  ,  In 
place   of   T.    V.   McGulre,    retired. 

massaschusetts 

John  C.  Hancock.  Lincoln,  Mass.,  In  place 
of  A.  Q  I>avis.  transferred. 

Marlon  W.  Butler,  Oakham,  Mass.,  In  place 
of  O  O  Butler,  deceased. 

John  H  Hlgglns,  West  Wareham,  Mass., 
In  place  of  P.  K.  Glbbs,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Norma  L.  Beckwlth.  Jones,  Mich.,  In  place 
of  F.  E.  Kline,  resigned. 
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Kennlt  R.  Moore,  Manton.  Mich..  In  place 
of  B.  L.  O'Brien,  retired. 

Harry  L.  Smith,  Pldtford,  Mich..  In  place 
of  MerrUl  HlUock,  retired. 

GuEtav  E.  Leder,  Portage,  Mich..  In  place 
of  V.  M.  Whlsler,  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

F.  Lowell  Johnson,  Lake  Park,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  H.  G.  Torgerson,  retired. 

Lester  R  Isackson,  Leonard,  Minn.,  in  place 
of  R.  L.  TeHennepe,  transferred. 

MLSSISSIPn  ^' 

Roy  Robertson,  State  Line,  Miss.,  in  place 
of  E    D.  Barkley,  retired. 

Mary  E  Meteer,  Union  Church,  Miss.,  in 
place  of  Annie  Saxon,  retired. 

MISSOtJRI 

Jerry  M.  Eldson,  Camdenton,  Mo.,  In  place 
Of  O.  C.  West,  retired. 

Wayne  U.  Thomas,  Deepwater,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  G.  K.  Sell,  transferred. 

James  Mote,  Iberia,  Mo.,  in  place  of  J.  EL 
Karr,  retired. 

William  E.  Griffith,  Platt«burg.  Mo.,  in  place 
of  L.  V.  Parker,  retired. 

Christopher  C  McLemore,  South  GJreen- 
field.  Mo.,  In  place  of  D.  W.  Duffy,  retired. 

MONTANA 

William  H.  Kempfer,  Phlllpsburg,  Mont., 
In  place  of  A.  S.  McKenzle,  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Waldo  E.  Smith.  Arthur,  Nebr.,  in  place  of 
L.  M.  Aufdengartcn,  resigned. 

Victor  W.  Wendland.  Holbrook,  Nebr.,  in 
place  of  C.  L.  Frack,  retired. 

Kenneth  P.  Lewis.  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  In  place 
of  O.  E.  Jerner,  retired. 

Carl  Tlsthammer,  Newman  Grove,  Nebr., 
In   place   of  G.   L.   Chrlstensen,   transferred. 

Gertrude  M.  Lane,  Rulo,  Nebr.,  in  place  of 
N.  L.  Morehouse,  retired. 

Marvin  F.  Anderson.  Virginia,  Nebr.,  In 
place  of  K.  C.  Swarts,  retired. 

NEW    HAMPSHniZ 

Norman  E.  Vittum,  Osslpee,  NJI.,  in  place 
of  L.  C  Jones,  retired. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Charles  P.  Rue,  Jobstown,  N.J.,  in  place  of 
H.  C.  Cochran,  retired. 

Matthew  J.  Sheridan,  Northfleld,  N.J.,  in 
place  of  V.  R.  Keller,  reUred. 

NEW    YORK 

Thomas  H.  Brogan,  Auburn,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  C.  L.  Messer,  retired. 

Frederick  C.  Piche.  Deferlet,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  M   I.  Callahan,  retired. 

Stanley  T.  Sokel,  Eastport,  N.Y.,  In  place  of 
C.  A.  Pitney,  deceased. 

Eva  R.  Weber,  Yulan,  N.Y.,  in  place  of  Fred 
Hensel,  retired. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

James  A.  Jarvls,  Dobson,  N.C.,  in  place  of 
R.  L.  Folger,  removed. 

G.  Cody  Steagall,  Draper,  N.C.,  in  place  of 
J.  L.  Cassell,  retired. 

Milton  B.  Garner.  Goldston,  N.C.,  in  place 
of  E.  \j.  Brooks,  retired. 

James  V.  Roberson,  LllesvUle,  N.C.,  in  place 
of  R.  A.  Liles,  transferred. 

Benjamin  T.  Aycock,  Wake  Forest,  N.C..  In 
place  of  J.  R.  Wiggins,  retired. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Reld  A.  Hill,  Emmet,  N.  Dak.,  in  place  of 
L.  L.  Grindy,  transferred. 

Emerald  E.  Knodel.  Hurdsfield,  N.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  M.  H.  Houghton,  retired. 

Harold  E.  Nelson,  Manvel,  N.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  O.  M.  Sproule.  retired. 

Gwendolyn  R.  Young,  Rutland,  N.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  J.  D.  Prlndiville,  retired. 

OHIO 

Robert  G.  Prindle,  Orient.  Ohio.  In  place  of 
J.  L.  Crawford,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Roger  S.  Wilcox,  Selling,  Okla.,  In  place  of 
Anna  Wilcox,  retired. 


OKEGOIf 

Ifellle  L.  Netter,  Aurora.  Oreg.,  in  place  of 
H.  A.  Flelschhauer,  retired. 

Robert  J.  Cooper,  WilsonrUIe,  Oreg.,  In 
place  of  B.  B.  Aden,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Henry  J.  Mlnnlg,  Branch  Dale,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  H.  M.  McGovern,  deceased. 

Dale  A.  Daugherty,  Evans  City,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  J.  E.  Sutton,  retired. 

Wade  H.  Klnsey,  Jr.,  Llgonier,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  C.  F.  Cairns,  retired. 

Charles  A.  Knoll,  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  N.  C.  McDermott,  retired. 

F.  William  Battaglia,  MeadvlUe,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  F.  B.  Kunselman,  retired. 

Ralph  W.  Whlpkey,  Jr..  Ohiopyle,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  R.  W.  Whlpkey,  retired. 

William  J.  Shields.  Tldloute,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  L.  B.  Atkln,  retired. 

Elden  C.  Harris,  Torrance,  Pa.,  In  place  of 
N.  M.  Graham,  retired. 

James  L.  Roney,  Unlonvllle,  Pa,  in  place 
of  E.  P.  Eastburn,  retired. 

ClaLr  J.  Uber.  Volant,  Pa.,  In  place  of  J.  N. 
McConnell,  deceased. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

John  E.  Boulware,  Belton,  S.C,  In  place  of 
B.  W.  Martin,  retired. 

Gilbert  L.  Shaw,  Longs,  S.C,  in  place  of 
R.  B.  WtUttlngton.  resigned. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Duane  A.  Larson,  Chester,  8.  Dak.,  in  place 
Of  F.  M.  Hausman,  retired. 

Lyle  E.  Slngrey,  Hazel,  S.  Dak.,  In  place  of 
G.  F.  Johnston,  retired. 

Robert  E.  Iverson,  Hudson.  S.  Dak.,  In  place 
of  E.  A.  Schlup,  deceased. 

TENNESSEE 

Kenneth  E.  DePrlest,  Lobelvllle,  Tenn.,  In 
place  of  N.  L.  Bates,  deceased. 

Byerly  L.  Morgan,  Spring  City,  Tenn.,  In 
place  of  R.  B.  Gibson,  deceased. 

TEXAS 

Joe  H.  Childs,  Brownwood,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  R.  F.  Stanley,  resigned. 

James  I.  Mills,  Canton,  Tex.,  In  place  of 
T.  H.  Todd,  deceased. 

Maxlne  H.  Puson,  Hankamer,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  H.  R.  Speights,  retired. 

Elva  L.  Davis,  Hedley,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
M.  E  Jones,  retired. 

David  E.  Holster,  Jr..  Midland,  Tex.,  In 
place  of  N.  G.  Oates,  retired. 

Willie  M.  Eubank,  Nevada.  Tex.,  in  place 
of  P.  D.  Davis,  transferred. 

Sidney  L.  Lockwood.  Santo,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  M.  I.  McDonald,  retired. 

Henry  H.  Hawley,  Jr.,  Sweetwater,  Tex., 
in  place  of  C.  E.  Paxton,  deceased. 

James  A.  Terrell,  Van  Horn,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  Clyde  Wright,  resigned. 

UTAH 

Fannie  W.  Lowe,  Elslnore,  Utah,  In  place 
of  N.  J.  Barney,  resigned. 

Howard  M.  Hardy,  Hinckley,  Utah,  in  place 
of  A.  H.  Reeve,  retired. 

Glenda  L.  Green.  Wendover,  Utah,  In  place 
of  P.  P.  Russell,  retired. 

VIRGINIA 

Mamie  G.  Turner,  Carrollton,  Va.,  In  place 
of  J.  D.  Nottingham,  resigned. 

Burton  S.  Hamersly,  Farmville,  Va.,  in 
place  of  D.  W    Paulette.  retired. 

Marvin  S.  Mlnter.  Providence  Forge,  Va., 
In  place  of  J.  R.  Parker,  Jr.,  resigned. 

James  W.  Stafford,  Sr.,  Radford,  Va.,  In 
place  of  H.  H.  Howard,  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Siunuel  M.  Howe.  Mercer  Island,  Wash.,  In 
place  of  H.  G.  Riecks,  transferred. 

Hubert  R.  Cartland,  Milton,  Wash.,  in 
place  of  P.  G.  Stewart,  deceased. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

William  H.  Foster,  Freeman,  W.  Va.,  In 
place  of  J.  O.  Blanton,  retired. 
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Marguerite    L.    Hamm«tt.    WUlow   lalaiKl. 
W.  Va.,  In  place  of  H.  C.  Johnaon.  retired. 
wiscoNsnr 

George  E.  Pronold.  Genesee  Depot,  WUc., 
In  place  of  P  M.  Kuebl.  retired. 

WTOMINO 

Charles  G.  Taylor,  PavUUon.  Wyo  ,  In  place 
of  Ruth  Newbrough.  retired. 


June  10 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive    nomination    confirmed    by 
the  Senate  Jime  10,  1963: 

Okpabtment  or  Justick 

William  H.  Orrlck.  Jr..  of  CaUforala.  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  John  5:4:  This  is  the  victory  that 
overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God,  may 
our  lives  daily  be  nourished  and  strength- 
ened by  a  greater  faith  in  Thee  to  over- 
come the  world  with  all  its  trials  and 
tribulations. 

Deliver  us  from  those  paralyzing  fears 
and  pygmy  anxieties  which  so  often  be- 
set us. 

May  we  never  be  afraid  to  accept  high 
standards  and  lofty  principles. 

Inspire  us  to  live  and  labor  for  a  so- 
cial order  which  will  mean  health  and 
happiness  for  all  the  members  of  the 
human  family. 

Grant  that  whatever  is  noble  and  best 
may  never  be  suppressed  and  crowded 
out  during  these  days  when  our  poor 
confused  world  has  so  many  desperate 
needs. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  June  6,  1963.  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  <HR.  5207)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act.  1926,  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes."  disagreed  to  by  the  House; 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Ftlbright.  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey. Mr.  HicKENLooPER,  and  Mr 
Aiken  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
OTTO  KRUEGER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr  Short]  is  recognized. 

Mr  SHORT  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deepest  personal  regret  that  I  take  this 


opportunity  to  announce  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  the  death  of  a  former 
colleague.  Otto  Krueger,  three-term 
Representative  from  North  Dakota. 
Otto  Krueger,  or  Otto,  as  his  friends 
called  him.  was  one  of  those  individuals 
who  had  a  great  faculty  for  making 
friends  and  there  are  many  of  his  former 
colleagues  and  associates  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  who  will  be  deeply 
grieved  by  this  news. 

Former  Congressman  Krueger  passed 
away  at  Lodi,  Calif.,  on  last  Friday.  June 
6.  in  a  Lodi  hospital.  He  was  72  years 
old.  He  leaves  his  wife.  Ella,  and  three 
daughters.  Mrs.  Glen  Soule,  of  Brem- 
erton. Wash.;  Mrs.  John  Ranlett.  of 
Sacramento.  Calif.;  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Krueger,  of  Lodi.  Calif. 

Congressman  Krueger  was  an  unusual 
individual.  He  was  one  of  not  too  many 
Members  of  Congress  tx)rn  outside  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  perhaps  particular 
significance  at  this  time,  he  was  born 
of  German  parents  in  Russia,  on  Sep- 
tember 7.  1890.  He  attended  grade  and 
high  school  in  Russian  and  German 
schools  and  immigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1910  and  settled  at  Fessenden, 
N.  Dak. 

Otto  Krueger  served  as  a  private  in 
the  infantry  of  the  U.S.  Army  during 
World  War  I,  with  oversea  service  in 
the  91st  Division. 

Upon  his  return  from  military  service 
in  1919,  he  ran  and  was  elected  county 
auditor  of  Wells  County.  N.  Dak.  Begin- 
ning with  1920.  he  served  10  consecutive 
terms  as  county  auditor  of  his  home 
county.  He  moved  up  from  county  audi- 
tor to  State  treasurer  for  one  term  in 
1945  and  to  State  insurance  commission- 
er from  1946  to  1951.  He  was  State 
budget  director  in  1951  and  1952  and 
State  treasurer  of  the  North  Dakota  Re- 
publican Party  from  1948  to  1952.  Otto 
was  endorsed  to  run  for  Congress  by  the 
Republicans  of  North  Dakota  in  1952. 
He  was  elected  and  served  for  three 
terms  during  the  83d,  84th,  and  85th 
Congresses. 

Otto  Krueger  was  a  good,  hard  work- 
ing and  popular  Congressman.  Had  he 
desired  to  do  so  he  could  easily  have 
been  reelected,  but  because  of  a  heart 
condition,  he  decided  to  retire.  It  was 
this  development  in  North  Dakota  poli- 
tics which  was  responsible  for  my  be- 
coming a  candidate  for  Congress,  and 
subsequently  being  elected.  I  always 
consider  Otto  my  predecessor  and  I  have 
found  it  difHcult  to  live  up  to  the  record 
he  established  in  the  Congress.  On  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  Otto  fought  for 
a  sound  fiscal  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  for  sound  farm 
legislation  that  would  give  the  farmer 
price  protection,  but  not  make  him  a 
ward  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  can 
well  remember  Otto's  Indignation  at  what 
he  considered  to  be  unnecessary  and 
politically  inspired  expenditures  of  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Otto  Krueger  was  my 
personal  friend  as  well  as  my  associate 
in  politics.  It  was  with  profound  sorrow 
that  I  learned  of  his  passing  on  la.st 
Friday.  Words  are  always  inadequate  to 
properly  express  our  feelings  at  a  time 


such  as  this  when  we  suddenly  receive  a 
telegram  or  phone  call  advising  that  onp 
more  friend  has  passed  on. 

My  wife  Edith  and  I  wish  to  extend  our 
sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Krueger  and 
her  three  daughters  in  this  hour  of  loss 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  insert 
their  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord in  connection  with  the  death  of  our 
former  colleague. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SHORT.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  NygaardI. 

Mr.  NYGAARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
personal  friend  of  former  Congressman 
Krueger,  I  was  very  shocked  to  learn  of 
his  death  on  June  6. 

It  had  been  my  great  pleasure  to 
know  Otto  Krueger  prior  to  the  time 
that  he  was  elected  commissioner  of 
insurance  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
a  position  that  he  held  for  5»2  years. 
During  his  tenure  as  insurance  commis- 
sioner and  my  simultaneous  service  in 
the  State  legislature  dealing  with  prob- 
lems that  confronted  his  department, 
Congressman  Krueger  was  always  a 
forthright  public  official,  always  willing 
to  do  what  was  right  and  fitting  in  the 
position  which  he  held.  I  found  Con- 
gressman Krueger  was  very  well  in- 
formed with  his  department  and  could 
at  any  given  moment  provide  in  detail 
any  information  that  was  required  of 
him  by  the  legislature  or  citizens  who 
dealt  with  his  department  in  their  busi- 
ness affairs. 

Congressman  Krueger  later  was 
elected  to  serve  in  the  Congress,  a  po- 
sition which  he  held  with  distinction 
for  three  successive  terms  until  his  fail- 
ing health  cau.sed  him  to  retire. 

Through  his  years  of  serving  the  peo- 
ple as  an  official  in  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral Governments,  he  won  many  friends 
and  will  be  always  remembered  as  an 
outstanding  citizen  and  public  official. 

Mrs.  Nygaard  Joins  me  in  extending 
our  condolences  to  Mrs.  Krueger  and  his 
daughters.  Mrs.  Glen  Soule.  of  Bremer- 
ton, Wash  :  Mrs.  John  Ranlett,  of  Sac- 
ramento. Calif  :  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Krueger.  of  Lodi.  Calif.  We  know  he 
will  be  mis.sed  by  everyone  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  to  include  an  item  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Fargo  Forum.  Fargo, 
N  Dak  ,  on  June  7.  1963. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
Otto  KRt'Ecni  Served  State.  Nation  38  Ye\r3 
Former  U  S  Representative  Otto  G. 
Krueger.  Republican,  of  North  DakoU.  for- 
merly of  Fessenden.  was  a  Russian  immigrant 
who  served  38  years  in  public  office  as  a  North 
Dakotan. 

Representative  Krueger.  72,  died  Tlnirsday 
In  Lodl.  Calif.,  where  he  had  lived  since 
1959  when  he  retired  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  died  In  a  Lodl  hosplUl  after 
a  brief  Illness. 
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He  also  leaves  a  brother,  Bernard,  and  a 
sister,  Martha.  In  Russia.  Another  brother, 
Karl,  lives  in  Fessenden. 

Krueger'a  funeral  will  take  place  In  Lodl. 
Lodl's  First  Baptist  Church  will  direct  the 
services. 

Besides  his  wife,  Ella,  he  leaves  three 
daughters,  Mrs.  Glen  Soule,  of  Bremerton, 
Wash.;  Mrs.  John  Ranlett,  of  Sacramento, 
Calif.:  and  Dorothy,  of  Lodl. 

Representative  Krueger  served  nearly  20 
years  as  auditor  of  Wells  County,  and  served 
as  income  tax  auditor,  treasurer.  Insurance 
commissioner,  and  budget  director  for  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  before  serving  three 
2-year  terms  as  a  U.S.  Representative  from 
the  State. 

Representative  Krueger  said  of  North 
Dakota  at  the  time  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress. "I  came  here  as  a  lad  from  a  strange 
country.  You  took  me  Into  your  schools  and 
you  gave  me  work. 

"January  25.  1916.  was  the  happiest  day 
of  my  life,  for  that  Is  when  I  swore  allegiance 
to  the  United  States. 

"I  accept  the  honor  of  your  electing  me  to 
Congress  with  a  humble  heart.  It  can  happen 
only  In  America  and  it  did  happen  In  Wells 
County  and  In  North  Dakota,  where  an  Im- 
migrant was  elected  to  such  a  high  office 
as  a  Representative  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  Krueger  took  off  his  pants  and  waded 
across  the  Warte  River  In  1910  to  leave 
Russia.  He  refused  to  take  an  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  czar,  which  he  would  have 
had  to  do  because  he  was  about  to  be  drafted 
Into  a  military  academy. 

He  arrived  in  the  United  States  In  1910, 
and  came  to  Fessenden,  where  a  friend  of  his 
father  lived. 

In  the  fall  of  1911  he  entered  grade  school, 
beginning  In  the  sixth  grade,  to  learn  the 
English  language.  He  graduated  from  high 
school  and  attended  a  Fargo  business  college. 

He  acquired  U.S.  citizenship  In  the  mini- 
mum time  permissible  and,  providing  he 
would  go  to  war  for  that  which  he  believed  In, 
enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  served  overseas 
In  France  and  Belgium  during  World  War  I. 
Including  the  St.-Mlhlel  and  Meuse-Argonne 
offensives. 

In  1920,  he  sought  election  for  the  nrst 
time  as  Wells  County  auditor.  He  was.  In 
his  words,  trimmed  in  the  primary. 

But  by  time  for  the  general  election  women 
were  permitted  to  vote,  and  145  feminine 
votes  put  him  Into  office.  Votes  of  men  and 
women  were  put  In  separate  ballot  boxes 
at  the  time,  and  Representative  Krueger  tied 
with  the  men,  but  had  a  lead  of  145  among 
women. 

He  was  reelected  10  times,  and  resigned  In 

1940  to  take  the  management  of  an  Ellens- 
burg,  Wash.,  hotel. 

His  time  away  from  public  office  In  North 
Dakota  was  short  however— he  returned   In 

1941  to  become  an  Income  tax  auditor  In 
the  State  tax  commissioners  office,  where  he 
worked  2'i   years. 

In  1944  he  was  the  candidate  for  State 
treasurer  of  the  Republican  organizing  com- 
mittee, a  faction  of  the  North  Dakota  Re- 
publican Party.  It  wa5  his  first  trv  for  state- 
wide office. 

In  the  November  general  election  he  polled 
103.338  votes,  more  than  his  three  opponents 
combined. 

He  served  as  treasurer  only  8  months, 
however,  until  Gov.  Fred  G.  Aandahl  named 
him  State  Insurance  commissioner  to  fill  out 
the  term  of  a  man  who  died. 

Tlie  Insurance  commis-sloner's  office  had 
beon  a  turbulent  one  in  times  prior  to  Rep- 
resentative Krueger's  appointment,  and  In 
some  re-specu  It  continued  as  he  prosecuted 
the  North  Dakota  Farmers  Union  Insurance 
companies  for  Its  handling  of  funds. 

He  lost  his  case  in  district  court,  but  was 
vindicated  In  State  supreme  court.     He  was 


reelected  to  the  Insurance  poet  In  1946  and 
1»48. 

In  1960  he  sought  the  n<»nlnatlon  of  the 
Bepubllcan  organizing  committee  Xor  the 
governorship  of  the  State,  but  the  party's 
nod  went  to  C.  Norman  Brunsdale,  who  was 
subsequently  elected.  Representative  Krue- 
ger accepted  Brunsdale's  appointment  to  the 
State  budget  director's  poet  shortly  after  he 
(Bninsdale)    took  office. 

Representative  Krueger  served  until  he 
was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Congress  in  Novem- 
ber of   1952. 

In  the  June  primary.  Representative  Krue- 
ger edged  Orris  G.  Nordhougen  of  Leeds, 
N.  Dak.,  for  the  nomination.  76.866  to  74,959. 
In  the  November  election,  he  ran  second  on 
the  ticket  to  the  late  Usher  L.  Burdick,  181,- 
281.  and  156,829. 

Representative  Krueger  faced,  and  de- 
feated Nordhougen  again  In  1954.  He  was 
reelected  again  In  1956.  and  In  1968  an- 
nounced his  retirement  from  political  can- 
didacy when  his  term  officially  ended,  in  the 
first  days  of  1959. 

Representative  Krueger's  political  oon- 
servatlsm  became  evident  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where  he  was 
a  particularly  active  critic  of  Federal  spend- 
ing programs. 

Although  he  was,  as  many  of  his  North 
Dakota  congressional  colleagues,  never  a 
fiery  orator,  his  appointments,  during  his 
first  term,  to  the  key  Agriculture  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees,  were  evidence  that 
he  was  an  effective  Member  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress.   He  was  68  when  he  retired. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  want  to  join  at  this 
time  with  the  Members  of  the  congres- 
sional delegation  from  North  Dakota  in 
extending  my  deepest  sympathies  and 
condolences  to  the  family  of  Otto  Krue- 
ger. Probably  no  one  In  Congress  knew 
Otto  Krueger  better  than  I,  other  than 
the  Members  from  North  Dakota.  Be- 
cause my  home  is  only  8  miles  from 
the  North  Dakota  line  and  only  90  miles 
from  the  capital  city  of  Bismarck.  I  had 
known  Otto  as  a  State  oflBcial  in  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  long  before  he 
came  to  Congress. 

The  fact  that  he  was  an  immigrant, 
the  fact  that  he  came  to  the  United 
States  and  adopted  this  cotmtry  as  his 
own.  the  fact  that  he  served  in  every 
level  of  government,  is  one  of  the  things 
that  made  Otto  an  outstanding  Member 
of  Congress. 

After  the  apartment  known  as  "Shotts 
Alley,"  across  the  alley  from  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  was  constructed. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Krueger  moved  in  and 
lived  in  an  apartment  almost  adjoining 
ours.  They  were  good  neighbors.  I  knew 
Otto  Krueger  as  a  good  father  and  a 
good  husband.  I  knew  him  as  a  good 
neighbor,  and.  having  served  with  him 
for  6  years  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  knew  him  as  a  true  statesman  in 
even/  sense  of  the  word. 

Mrs.  Berry  and  I  join  with  the  other 
Members  of  this  House  in  extending  our 
sincere  sympathy  and  condolences  to 
the  Krueger  family  on  this  occasion. 


Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also 
have  the  sad  duty  of  announcing  to  the 
House  the  passing  of  a  former  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Ward  Johnson,  of  Long 
Beach,  who  served  so  ably  in  this  House 
during  the  77th  and  78th  Congresses. 
He  was  taken  last  Saturday,  June  8,  by 
a  heart  seizure.  Former  Congressman 
Johnson  leaves  surviving  him  his  widow, 
his  two  sons,  George  and  Walter,  and, 
amongst  all  who  knew  him,  a  fond  ad- 
miration for  his  achievements,  a  lasting 
respect  for  his  humaneness,  and  a  deep 
gratitude  for  the  inspiration  of  his  ex- 
emplary character. 

During  Congressman  Johnson's  serv- 
ice in  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
U.S.  Navy  grew  from  its  meager 
prewar  power  to  the  mightiest  fleet  ever 
to  sail  and  dominate  the  oceans  of  the 
world.  As  an  active  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  during  these 
World  War  n  years.  Ward  Johnson 
made  more  than  his  full  share  of  con- 
tributions toward  this  magnificent  ac- 
complishment. He  knew  full  well  the 
value  to  our  Nation  of  invincible  sea- 
power  and  strived  tirelessly  to  bring  it 
into  being. 

He  was  bom  in  Brighton,  Iowa,  in 
1892.  and  had  early  service  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  careers  in  business,  bank- 
ing, the  publishing  of  newspapers,  and 
in  the  law.  Aside  from  his  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Ward 
Johnson  found  in  his  practice  of  the  law 
one  of  his  greatest  satisfactions.  He 
was  both  loved  and  admired  by  the 
membei-s  of  his  profession. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  most  sincere  con- 
dolences to  his  fine  family.  Their  grief 
and  loss  can  only  be  lightened  by  the 
knowledge  it  is  shared  by  so  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  so  very  many 
other  friends  who  find  in  his  passing  a 
deep  sense  of  personal  loss. 


THE  LATE  WARD  JOHNSON 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HosMER]. 


THE  RECORD  OF  BPA  AND  PRIVATE 
POWER   COMPANIES 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly the  SecretaiT  of  the  Interior  signed  an 
Executive  order  including  southern 
Idaho  in  the  Bonneville  power-market- 
ing area.  Since  that  time  officials  and 
sponsors  of  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  have 
been  putting  on  one  of  the  greatest 
propaganda  barrages  in  the  history  of 
the  State  to  confuse  the  people  and  to 
discredit  Bonneville  Power. 

One  of  their  mair  charges  is  that 
Bonneville  Power  may  result  in  the  elim- 
ination of  the  private  power  companies, 
and  at  the  least  will  certainly  do  irrep- 
arable financial  damage  to  them.  As 
a  great  American  once  said — "Let's  look 
at  the  record." 

Electrical  World,  the  management 
newsletter  of  the  utility  industry,  on 
April  8,  1963.  stated: 

Last  yeeir  was  the  best  ever  for  utility  net 
incomes.  Based  on  a  sampling  of  142  com- 
panies  representing  roughly   95  percent   of 
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the  total  electric  revenues  from  the  utility 
Industry,  net  Incomes  showed  a  10  03  per- 
cent net  gain  over  1961  as  compared  with  a 
5  4  percent  gain  In  1961  over  1960. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  four 
major  private  power  companies  in  the 
Bonneville  power  marketing  area  all 
showed  substantial  increases  in  profit. 
These  four  major  private  power  com- 
panies in  Washington  and  Oregon 
showed    a    total    increase    of    $4,998,000 


over  their  1961  profits.  This  represented 
a  gain  of  12.3  percent  as  compared  with 
the  10  percent  which  the  Industry 
averaged  nationally.  However,  the 
Idaho  Power  Co.  showed  a  decrease  of 
$812,000  from  their  1961  profits  or  a  loss 
of  8.4  percent.  The  following  table 
shows  the  1961  and  1962  incomes  of  the 
private  power  companies  operating  in 
the  BPA  area  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  Idaho  Power  Co.: 


Major  private  power  companies  in  BPA  area 


Net  Income 


1962 


1961 


Pacific  Power  &  Light , 

l'ortlan<!  O^nerai  Electric 

Puiret  .■'ound  Tower  &  LigbC 

Washington  Water  Power 

Total 

Idaho  Power  Co 


$30,942,000 
9.028.000 
8,589.000 
7.063.000 


4fi,  519.  000 
8,856,000 


•18.076. 000 
7.880.000 
7.746.000 
6.319.000 


40.521.000 
9.668,000 


Oaln 


Amount 


K2. 706, 000 

1. 145,  000 

843.000 

344.000 


4.998.000 
'  (SliOOO) 


Percent 


15.3 

14.5 

in.  9 

3  6 


12.3 

»  (8.4) 


>  Loss. 

These  facts  easily  answer  the  ques- 
tion: Is  Bonneville  Power  destroying  pri- 
vate power  companies?  Far  from  it. 
Through  healthy  competition  and  mu- 
tual cooperation  with  BPA  the  four 
major  private  power  companies  in 
Washington  and  Oregon  are  thriving 
smd  what  Is  more  important  they  have 
achieved  this  increase  in  net  income 
while  charging  the  consumers  lower 
power  rates  than  those  charged  by  the 
Idaho  Power  Co.  A  family  using  a 
thousand  kilowatt-hours  of  power  would 
have  paid  the  company  that  served  them 
the  following  average  monthly  bill  in 
1962: 

Monthly 
Power  company:  bill 

Portland    General    Electric $10  30 

Pacific  Power  St  Light   (Yakima)..     10.63 

Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light 10.  95 

Washington      Water      Power      Co. 

(Spokane) 12.  05 

Idaiho  Power  Ck> 14.  15 

While  there  has  been  increase  in  rates 
by  the  four  private  power  companies 
serving  in  the  BPA  area  this  year  and 
the  rates  will  be  the  same  as  1962  under 
the  rate  increase  recently  granted  Idaho 
Power  Co.,  their  1963  average  rate  to  a 
family  using  a  thousand  kilowatt-hours 
would  be  $15  18. 

So  the  private  power  companies  in  the 
BPA  area  not  only  had  a  12-percent  gain 
in  profits  last  year  as  compared  with 
Idaho  Power  Company's  decrease  of  8  4 
percent  but  they  accomplished  this  while 
charging  their  customers  from  $2.10  to 
$3  85  per  family  less  each  month. 

I.  for  one.  am  hopeful  that  Bonneville 
Power  company  will  have  the  same  effect 
on  private  power  companies  in  Idaho 
that  it  has  had  on  them  in  Washington 
and  Oregon — that  is  higher  profits  for 
the  power  company  and  its  stockholders 
and  lower  rates  for  the  power  users. 

However,  this  is  not  going  to  be  ac- 
complished Just  by  wishing  it  to  be  so. 
Dollars  spent  for  full-page  newspaper 
advertisement  attacking  BPA  are  dollars 
that  must  be  collected  from  the  con- 
sumers through  higher  rates  Power 
company  offlcials  who  are  spending  time 


traveling  the  State  speaking  against 
BPA  are  depriving  their  Job  of  giving  the 
power  user  the  best  possible  service  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  of  their  full  at- 
tention and  talents. 

I  would  urge  these  power  company  of- 
ficials to  put  Idaho  ahead  of  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.  If  they  would  stop  to  realize 
that  what  is  best  for  Idaho  is  also  best 
for  the  Idaho  Power  Co.,  then  they  will 
take  a  page  from  the  book  of  their 
counterparts  in  Washington  and  Oregon 
who  are  competing  and  cooperating  with, 
not  attacking  BPA.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  inclusion  of  Southern  Idaho  in 
the  BPA  marketing  area  will  then  prove 
to  be  not  only  in  the  best  interest  of 
Idaho  through  a  faster  growing  economy 
and  lower  power  rates  but  will  also  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  Idaho  Power 
Co.,  through  higher  profits.  That  has 
been  the  record  of  BPA — private  power 
company  competition  and  cooperation 
in  Oregon  and  Washington. 


MEMORIAL  DAY 


Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
that  Mr.  Avery  and  others  desiring  to  do 
so  may  extend  their  remarks  Immediately 
following. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include  a 
Memorial  Day  address  delivered  by  an 
American  on  British  soil.  It  is  as  elo- 
quent as  it  is  brief.  In  221  words,  chosen 
as  flowers  from  a  garden,  it  epitomizes 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  the  senti- 
ment of  living  remembrance  of  America's 
heroic  deed. 

The  occasion  was  Memorial  Day  in  the 
British  island  of  Bermuda  and  the 
speaker  was  Col.  Bins  Morris,  aff^^ction- 
ately  remembered  by  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  as  a  former  manager  of  the 
Congressional  Hotel  in  Washington 
Colonel  Morris  is  now  the  manager  of 
the    beautiful   Carlton   Beach   Hotel   In 


Bermuda,  an  American-operated  unit 
of  Hotel  Corp  of  America. 

Bing  Morris  is  one  of  many  Americans 
whose  work  takes  them  to  foreign  soil 
This    fact    does    not — and    as    Colonel 

Morris    points    out,    should    not deter 

them  from  remembering  that  they  are 
Americans,  and  from  observing  those 
ceremonies  that  are  significant  and  im- 
portant to  Americans. 

Thus,    on    Memorial    Day    this    year 

Bermudians — BritLsh         subjects were 

treated  to  the  stirring  sight  of  a  special 
flag  lowering  ceremony  by  and  for  Amer- 
icans on  that  British  island.  The  cere- 
mony was  conducted  Jointly  with  Ber- 
mudas  own  American  Legion  post,  and 
the  flag  was  one  that  had  flown  over  the 
Capitol  in  Washington.  I  might  add. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  flag  for  this 
memorable  observation  of  an  American 
holiday  on  British  soil  was  sent  to  Bing 
Morris  by  his  long-time  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Kansas  iMr. 

AVERYj. 

Bing  Morris'  Memorial  Day  address 
follows : 

My  friends,  when  I  was  a  boy.  Memorial  Day 
was  called  Decoration  Day  and  It  honored 
the  dead  of  the  War  Between  the  States. 
There  was  always  a  gre.^t  parade  of  prancing 
horses,  brass  bands,  and  the  legendary  76 
trombones.  In  the  town  square  or  on  the 
city  hall  steps  there  was  the  oration  by  a 
local  political  dignitary,  who  generally  re- 
ferred to  the  thinning  ranks  of  the  boys  In 
Blue  and  Gray.  There  are  no  longer  sur- 
vivors of  the  Blue  and  Gray  days,  and  Decora- 
tion Day  Is  now  Memorial  Day.  For  those  of 
us  who  are  Americans  on  foreign  soil,  there 
are  two  reasons  that  make  It  Imperative  that 
we  recognize  this  holiday.  One  rea.son  Is  that 
there  is  hardly  an  American  anywhere  In  the 
world  who  did  not  suffer  the  loss  of  a  loved 
one  or  a  friend  In  our  last  wars.  The  other 
reason  Is  that  It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  con- 
sider that  the  doctrines  of  Americanism 
proudly  reside  In  our  hearts  wherever  In  the 
world  we  may  be.  and  for  whatever  reasons 
take  us  beyond  the  borders  of  the  United 
States.  I  thank  my  fellow  Americans,  our 
visitors  from  other  nations,  and  our  Bermuda 
friends  for  giving  us  their  time  and  atten- 
tion, and  above  all.  my  thanks  to  the  Ber- 
muda Post  of  the  American  Legion  for  their 
kind  assistance. 

Mr  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  me,  requested  by  my 
colleague  from  Illinois,  the  Honorable 
Barratt  O'Hara,  I  want  to  express  my 
personal  appreciation  for  the  fine  rep- 
resentation that  my  good  friend  is  per- 
forming for  the  United  States  in  Ber- 
muda. I  am  referring,  of  course,  to 
Bing  Morris. 

Bing  Morris  is  very  well  known  to 
many  Members  of  the  House,  as  he  was 
manager  of  the  Congressional  Hotel  for 
the  Knott  Corp,  I  question  whether 
there  Is  a  citizen  in  the  continental  lim- 
its of  the  United  States  who  has  a  greater 
love  for  his  country  and  enjoys  citizen- 
ship privileges  as  much  as  does  Bing 
Morris. 

Even  though  his  profession  presently 
requires  him  to  be  out  of  the  country,  his 
loyalties  and  thoughts  are  ever  with  the 
United  States.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
provide  a  flag  that  had  flown  over  the 
U.S.  Capitol  to  him  for  a  special  display 
in  Bermuda  on  Memorial  Day.  Not  only 
was  this  flag  properly  and  prominently 
displayed,  but  at  each  table  in  the  large 
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dining  room  of  the  Carlton  Beach  Hotel 
a  special  memorandum  was  placed  to 
note  that  the  particular  flag  did  fly  over 
the  Capitol  Building  of  the  United  States. 
His  friendship  has  long  been  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  me.  and  his  love 
and  affection  for  the  United  States  and 
her  principles  should  be  an  inspiration 
for  every  American. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARSHALL  WISE,  FOR- 
MER DIRECTOR  OF  CUBAN  REFU- 
GEE CENTER 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dedi- 
cated and  able  public  servant.  Marshall 
Wise,  the  director  of  the  Cuban  Refugee 
Emergency  Center  in  Miami.  Fla.,  since 
March  9,  1961,  has  recently  resumed  his 
previous  position  as  Director  of  the  Mi- 
ami Social  Security  OfiBce. 

On  March  7,  1961,  he  was  requested  to 
assume  the  position  of  director  of  the 
Cuban  Refugee  Emergency  Center  with 
the  understanding  that  it  would  prob- 
ably be  a  60-  to  90-day  assignment.  This 
temporary  assignment  has  stretched  into 
a  period  of  more  than  2  years. 

As  director  of  the  Cuban  refugee  pro- 
gram, he  was  faced  with  the  difficult  task 
of  organizing  a  program  to  handle  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  refugees  arriv- 
ing daily,  in  many  cases  without  family 
or  friends  and  with  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language.  He  was 
called  upon  to  provide  them  with,  among 
other  things,  food,  housing,  clothing, 
medical  care,  jobs,  job  retraining,  reset- 
tlement opportunities,  and  education  for 
both  the  children  and  the  adults. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  our 
country  have  refugees  from  oppression 
arrived  upon  our  shores  in  such  num- 
bers, and  never  before  have  so  many 
thousand  refugees  congregated  in  one 
metropolitan  area. 

The  Greater  Miami  area,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  1  million,  has  had  to  ab- 
sorb approximately  200,000  Cuban  refu- 
gees. No  community  could  wit  hst  and  the 
almost  immediate  impact  of  a  15  to  20 
percent  increase  in  population  without 
skillful  leadership  and  Federal  assist- 
ance. The  situation  was  worsened  by 
the  fact  that  there  already  existed  in 
Dade  County,  Fla.,  a  serious  unemploy- 
ment problem— .so  much  so  that  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  had  long 
ago  found  that  there  was  a  sufficient 
number  of  unemployed  American  citi- 
zens to  qualify  Dade  County  as  a  class  D 
labor  surplus  market  area. 

There  existed  no  precedent  upon  which 
one  could  predicate  a  sound  program. 
Therefore,  to  the  newly  appointed  di- 
rector and  his  small  staff  fell  the  entire 
burden  of  establishing  a  workable  refu- 
gee program. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  refugees  had 
to  be  given  a  basic  course  in  the  English 
language.  Headquarters  had  to  be  se- 
cured for  the  various  phases  of  the  op- 


eration. Food  distribution  centers  had 
to  be  established.  Unaccompanied  chil- 
dren had  to  be  placed.  Children  had  to 
be  located  in  the  public  and  parochial 
school  systems.  Problems  of  overcrowd- 
ing, language  ban-iers,  and  educational 
cost  factors  had  to  be  overcome.  Medical 
centers  had  to  be  established;  coopera- 
tion with  immigration  and  security  ac- 
tivities had  to  be  set  up  and  maintained; 
proper  and  adequate  housing  facilities 
secured,  medical  attention  for  the  ill  and 
aged,  and  a  myriad  of  other  sei-vices  far 
too  numerous  to  enumerate  were  neces- 
sary. 

He  had  to  immediately  set  up  an 
effective  liaison  for  many  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  including  HEW, 
Department  of  Labor,  Immigration  and 
Naturalization,  Public  Health  Service, 
the  Office  of  Education,  the  State  De- 
partment ,the  Justice  Department,  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  and  others. 
Liai.son  had  to  be  established  with  the 
Florida  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
with  the  Dade  County  Public  Health  De- 
partment, and  the  Dade  County  public 
school  system,  local  and  county  govern- 
ments and  with  citizens'  groups.  Close 
cooperation  had  to  be  maintained  with 
the  University  of  Miami  concerning  pro- 
fessional refresher  courses. 

Close  cooperation  also  was  necessary 
with  various  chambers  of  commerce 
throughout  the  Nation;  with  the  various 
trade,  professional  and  civic  associa- 
tions, such  as  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation, AFL-CIO,  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, Kiwanis,  Rotary,  Lions,  junior 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  others. 

Close  liaison  had  to  be  established 
with  the  Catholic  Relief  Services  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
the  Church  World  Services  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  the  Hebrew 
Immigrants  Aid  Society,  International 
Rescue  Committee,  and  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

Tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  close 
working  relationship  w  hich  Mr.  Wise  has 
established  with  the  Bishop  of  the 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Miami  which  carried 
a  principal  share  of  the  burden  during 
the  first  year  of  the  refugee  exodus  from 
Communist  Cuba  and  still  continues  to 
bear  an  overly  large  part  of  the  cost. 

Close  liaison  had  to  be  maintained 
with  police  and  juvenile  authorities, 
though  credit  should  be  given  to  the 
Cuban  people  for  their  actions  have 
caused  little,  if  any,  problems  in  this  re- 
gard. The  refugees  are  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation,  and  with  few- 
notable  exceptions  the  entire  Cuban 
refugee  group  conducted  itself  peace- 
fully and  orderly  as  its  members  sought 
to  find  their  place  in  a  new  community. 
Many  refugee  organizations  with 
varied  views  and  objectives  formed.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Wise's  direction  that 
he  was  able  to  maintain  complete  har- 
mony at  all  times  in  his  dealings  and 
as.sociations  with  these  groups. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Wise  and 
his  staff  in  cooperation  with  the  various 
volunteer  groups,  over  60,000  Cuban 
refugees  have  been  resettled  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  resettlement 
program  has  received  many   favorable 


endorsements  from  communities  which 
have  accepted  refugee  families. 

A  brief  description  of  how  the  Cuban 
Refugee  Center  oi>erates  and  the  com- 
plex nature  of  its  administration  as  well 
as  its  broad  area  of  responsibility  will 
vividly  demonstrate  the  very  heavy  re- 
sponsibility laid  on  Marshall  Wise's 
shoulders. 

The  Cuban  Refugee  Center,  Freedom 
Tower,  600  Biscayne  Boulevard,  Miami, 
Fla.,  is  the  focal  point  for  Cuban  refugee 
registration,  resettlement  and  relief  ac- 
tivities. It  also  coordinates  the  Federal 
Government's  program  of  aid  to  Cuban 
refugees  under  a  broad  directive  from 
President  John  F.  Kennedy.  The  Federal 
program  is  supervised  by  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  An- 
thony J.  Celebrezze. 

At  work  in  the  center  are  representa- 
tives of  voluntary'  agencies  experienced 
in  resettling  refugees  in  homes  and  jobs, 
in"  communities  across  the  United  States. 
The  national  organizations  they  serve 
have  for  many  years  resettled  refugees 
who  have  come  to  the  United  States  from 
many  countries.  All  these  organizations 
are  members  of  the  American  Council  of 
"Voluntary  Agencies.  Represented  at  the 
center  are:  Catholic  Relief  Services,  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference; 
Church  World  Service,  Protestant; 
United  HI  AS  Service,  Hebrew  Immigrant 
Aid  Society;  and  International  Rescue 
Committee,  nonsectarian. 

The  U.S.  Employment  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  also  represented  in  the 
center,  promotes  job  opportunities  for 
qualified  employable  refugees,  provides 
identification  of  the  work  experience  of 
refugees,  conducts  aptitude  tests  and  co- 
operates with  the  resettlement  agencies 
in  finding  employment  opportunities. 

Cuban  refugees,  after  registration  at 
the  center,  are  interviewed  and  classi- 
fied as  to  job  skills,  number  of  employ- 
ables in  the  family,  friends,  or  relatives 
in  the  United  States,  and  desired  volun- 
tary agency  assistance.  The  processing 
procedure  is  as  follows : 

First.  Reception  and  registration. 
Second.  Interview    and    classification. 
Third.  US.    Employment   Service   in- 
terview for  employable  persons. 

Fourth.  Medical  examination  and  X- 
ray. 

Fifth.  Voluntary  agency  interview  for 
relocation  and  resettlement. 

Sixth.  Red  Cross — for  personal  ar- 
ticles distribution. 

Seventh.  Florida  State  Welfare  De- 
partment—  for  financial  a.ssistance,  if 
necessary;  also  child  welfare  depart- 
ment, if  necessary. 

Eighth.  Surplus  food  distribution. 
Each  refugee  receives  a  medical  exam- 
ination following  registration  and  before 
being  interviewed  by  representatives  of 
the  resettlement  agencies.  The  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  working  through 
the  Dade  County  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment, provides  supervision  of  the  dispen- 
sary. In  addition  to  a  general  health 
examination,  each  refugee  receives  a 
chest  X-ray  and  inoculations  prescribed 
by  the  attending  physician. 

Outpatient  care  for  minor  needs  is  pro- 
vided by  the  dispensary.  Treatment  of 
serious  or  chronic  conditions  is  available 
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through  an  outpatient  program.  Needs 
that  cannot  be  met  by  the  dispensary 
are  referred  to  hospitals  of  their  choice, 
such  as  Jackson  Memorial.  St.  Francis. 
Mercy.  Mount  Sinai,  and  Gesu  Medical 
Clinic — an  arm  of  Mercy  and  St.  Francis. 
A  minimal  fee  is  paid  by  the  Center  for 
eetch  visit.  Eligibility  is  restricted  to 
those  qualifying  for  cash  assistance 
grants  under  the  program  described  on 
a  later  page. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  dis- 
tributed personal  kits  to  newly  arrived 
refugees  since  the  start  of  the  refugee 
program 

Certification  slips  for  used  clothing  is- 
sued by  the  voluntary  agencies  are  re- 
deemable at  several  church  depots  In  the 
Miami  area.  Supplies  of  clothing  have 
been  received  from  New  York  and  other 
cities  serving  as  collection  centers  for 
clothing  drives. 

Under  Federal  auspices,  broad  scale  aid 
for  Cuban  refugees  in  the  United  States 
began  late  in  1960  when,  after  a  review 
of  the  situation.  President  Eisenhower 
inaugurated  a  program  to  deal  with  the 
most  urgent  needs. 

Subsequently.  President  Kennedy  rec- 
ofirnlxed  the  Cuban  refugee  problem  as 
one  of  national  responsibility  and  beyond 
the  means  and  scope  of  the  individual 
States  or  the  combined  efforts  of  volun- 
tary agencies.  Accordingly,  on  January 
27.  1961.  the  President  Issued  a  formal 
instruction  to  the  then  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Abra- 
ham Ribicoff.  saying,  in  part: 

I  want  you  to  make  concrete  my  concern 
and  sympathy  for  those  who  have  been 
forced  from  their  homes  In  Cuba  and  to  as- 
sure them  that  we  shall  seek  to  expedite 
their  voluntary  return  as  soon  as  conditions 
there  facilitate  that. 

After  a  further  personal  evaluation  of 
the  refugee  problem  in  the  Miami  area, 
a  comprehensive  program  was  formu- 
lated by  the  HEW  Secretary,  who  as- 
signed the  Social  Security  Commission- 
er to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  all  Federal 
agencies  affected  by  the  President's  di- 
rective. In  January  1963.  the  Cuban 
refugee  relief  program  was  placed  under 
the  newly  constituted  Welfare  Admin- 
istration— Dr.  Ellen  Winston.  Commis- 
sioner of  Welfare.  Director  of  the 
Cuban  refugee  program,  based  in  Wash- 
ington, is  John  Frederick  Thomas. 

By  Presidential  authority.  $5  million 
had  been  allocated  to  the  support  of  co- 
operative programs  relating  to  the 
health,  education,  and  welfare  of  Cuban 
refugees  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
period  ending  June  30.  1961.  These 
funds  were  part  of  the  money  appro- 
priated by  Congress  to  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Contingency  Fund  and  they  rep- 
resent the  first  expenditure  of  such 
funds  within  the  continental  borders  of 
the  United  States. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1962.  the  program  was  carried  out  with 
$38.5  million  made  available  under  au- 
thorities in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  On  June  28.  1962.  Public  Law 
87-510 — Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1962 — was  enacted  which 
provided  a  legislative  base  for  assistance 
to  Cuban  and  other  refugees  from  na- 
tions of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 


authorized  appropriations  for  such  as- 
sistance. Funds  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  amount- 
ed to  $70,110,000. 

Besides  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies,  support  for  the  refugees  has 
come  from  private  firms  and  individuals 
as  well  as  from  educational,  religious, 
cultural,  and  philanthropic  agencies.  All 
their  efforts  symbolize  the  President's 
personal  concern  and  attest  to  his  lead- 
ership in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
refugees. 

Through  agreements  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Federal  funds  are  being  used  to  admin- 
ister a  wide  variety  of  programs: 

Operation  of  the  Cuban  Refugee  Cen- 
ter and  the  maintenance  of  records. 

Resettlement  of  refugee  families  in 
communities  offering  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

A  transitional  grant  to  resettling  ref- 
ugees who  receive  public  Eissistance  in 
Miami  at  the  time  of  their  resettle- 
m-'nt — $100  for  a  family.  $60  for  an  in- 
dividual. 

Financial  as.slstance  to  needy  families 
in  the  Miami  area  and  to  resettled 
families  in  other  areas. 

Consultations  and  advisory  services  to 
voluntary  agencies  with  contractual  re- 
sponsibilities 

Hospitalization  and  medical  care  for 
the  sick. 

The  care  and  protection  of  unaccom- 
panied children. 

Distribution  of  surplus  food  com- 
modities to  needy  refugees. 

Emergency  welfare  services  for  Ameri- 
can nationals  repatriated  from  Cuba. 

Educational  loans  to  needy  and  de- 
serving Cuban  students  enrolled  in 
American  colleges  and  universities. 

An  adult  education  program,  as  well 
as  an  elementary  and  secondary*  educa- 
tion program  for  refugee  children. 

The  retraining  of  refugee  physicians, 
attorneys,  and  other  professionals. 

The  establishment  and  operation  of  a 
Cuban  refugee  research  project. 

The  Florida  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  is  the  principal  contract 
agency  for  administering  immediate  re- 
lief to  the  refugees  in  the  form  of  finan- 
cial assistance,  child  welfare  services,  and 
in  the  distribution  of  surplus  food  com- 
modities. Professional  .social  workers  in- 
terview and  screen  the  refugees  and 
certify  their  eligibility  to  receive  monthly 
financial  assistance  checks — a  maximum 
of  $100  per  family  and  $60  per  single 
case — and  inhospital  care  for  acute  ill- 
ness. Child  welfare  specialists  in  the 
Center  look  after  the  welfare  and  educa- 
tion of  unaccompanied  refugee  children. 

Through  an  agreement  between  the 
Florida  State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare and  the  US  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, surplus  Federal  food  commodi- 
ties are  distributed  to  needy  families; 
this  distribution  is  in  addition  to  other 
grants-in-aid. 

Beside  the  public  and  private  welfare 
agencies,  aid  to  the  refugees  is  adminis- 
tered by  organizations  representing  the 
principal  religious  faiths  of  the  refugees. 

Late  in  1959  the  Catholic  diocese  of 
Miami  opened  the  Centro  Hispano  Ca- 
tollco  to  serve  the  needs  of  refugees  ar- 


riving from  Cuba  as  well  as  from  other 
Latin  American  countries.  The  centre's 
services  include  medical  outpatient  care 
food,  and  used  clothing  distribution,  and 
home  visits  for  the  sick. 

The  Catholic  Welfare  Bureau  of  Mi- 
ami provides  a  variety  of  other  services 
to  refugees  on  referral  from  the  Centro 
Hispano  Catolico  or  from  the  Catholic 
relief  offices  in  the  center. 

The  Protestant  Latin  Refugee  Center 
was  established  by  the  Protestant  Latin 
American  Emergency  Committee  to  sup- 
plement the  assistance  given  through  the 
Federal  program. 

Jewish  refugees  from  Cuba  receive 
various  forms  of  assistance  from  the  He- 
brew Immigrant  Aid  Society,  a  national 
organization. 

Hardship  ca.ses  are  helped  at  eight 
denominational  centers. 

Refugees  with  technical  skills  and  pro- 
fessional training  receive  special  con- 
sideration. Lawyers,  doctors,  and  en- 
gineers are  being  retrained  to  fit  them 
for  professional  service  in  the  United 
States;  most  of  the  retraining  work  is 
carried  on  with  Federal  aid  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami. 

Cuban  college  and  university  students 
may  receive  education  grants  enabling 
them  to  resume  their  studies  in  the 
United  States.  Applications  to  univer- 
sity registrars  are  processed  through  the 
OfBce  of  Education,  an  agency  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  hastily  sketched 
the  operations  of  the  Cuban  Refugee 
Center.  But  even  this  cursory  rundown 
shows  that  successful  operation  under 
Marshall  Wise  is  solid  attestation  of  his 
excellent  work. 

An  able  administrator,  a  tireless  work- 
er, a  dedicated  public  servant,  a  great 
humanitarian,  are  all  words  descriptive 
of  Marshall  Wise.  They  bear  repeating. 
His  efforts  have  gained  recognition 
throughout  not  only  the  United  States 
and  the  Western  Hemisphere  but  all  of 
the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  world. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wise 
which  were  delivered  in  his  speech  to 
the  Downtown  Rotary  Club  of  Miami. 
Fla..  on  May  2.  1963.  In  it  you  will  find 
the  heart,  courage,  and  talent  of  an  out- 
standing public  officer  who  deserves 
credit  and  recognition  for  a  job  well 
done.  Accordingly.  I  am  privileged  to 
deliver  his  remarks  to  you: 

A  little  over  2  years  ago — when  I  first 
came  to  this  Job — people  In  the  community 
told  me  we  were  sitting  on  a  powder  keg 
that  might  blow  up  any  minute.  Eighteen 
months  ago.  when  I  hist  s{x)ke  to  this  group. 
I  w.ia  told  the  same  thing  All  during  the 
last  12  months,  and  once  again  during  the 
Pepper-Fivscell  hearings,  I  heard  local  labor 
leaders  and  other  concerned  Individuals  voice 
the  same  cry. 

However,  from  where  I  sit.  and  from  what 
I  see.  I've  never  believed  these  cries,  and 
right  here  U^Klay  I  want  to  say  to  you,  as 
members  of  the  leading  civic  organlz.itlon  in 
this  community,  that  we  have  not  been,  and 
we  are  not  now  sitting  on  a  powder  keg  be- 
cau.sc  of  the  Cuban  refugees  living  In  our 
mld.st 

I  am  really  not  here  to  educate  you.  I 
bring  you  Information  which  I  hope  will  en- 
able you  to  educate  yourselves.  If  that  Is 
vour  desire. 
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I  am  not  here  to  plead  the  special  cause 
of  the  Cuban  refugee,  or  to  defend  those  who 
are  defenMsleas.  I  bring  you  facts,  not 
fiction,  wliich  I  hope  will  enable  you  to  de- 
cide whether  their  cause  Is  a  Just  one,  and 
18  deserving  of  your  understanding  and  ac- 
tive support. 

The  moment  the  Cuban  crisis  erupted  re- 
cently. Fidel  Castro  slammed  the  door 
through  which  thousands  of  Cubans  had 
been  fleeing  their  land  since  1959.  Planes 
which  had  been  flying  out  more  than  6,400 
Cubans  a  month,  for  19  months,  were  ordered 
to  halt  operations.  An  estimated  350.000 
Cubans — many  of  whom  had  already  paid 
for  their  passage  and  were  waiting  only  for 
plane  space — were  locked  In  by  the  ban  on 
emigration. 

To  be  cut  off  from  freedom — especially 
when  freedom  lies  only  a  few  tantalizing 
miles  away — is  a  tragic  fact  of  life  alTecting 
millions  today  in  many  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  tragedy  Is  heightened  when  families  are 
split — half  in  freedom,  half  behind  walls. 
Many  Cuban  families,  both  inside  and  out- 
side their  native  land,  are  suflering  the  agony 
which  is  so  widespread  in  the  world  today. 

I'm  not  going  to  repeat  all  the  criticisms 
and  complaints  about  the  refugee  influx  that 
you've  read  in  our  local  newspapers,  or  heard 
from  your  well-meaning  neighbors  and 
friends,  or,  may  have  actually  been  said  by 
you.  yourselves.  Most  of  those  I've  read  or 
heard,  are  based  on  pure  fiction  and  preju- 
dice— not  upon  hard,  cold,  facts. 

It  has  been  written  and  said  that  Cuban 
refugees  are  taking  Jobs  away  from  needy 
Americans,  and  lowering  the  wage  rates 
in  Miami  and  south  Florida.  I'm  sure  that 
some  of  this  has  taken  place,  but  the  hard 
cold  facts,  available  to  all  of  you  in  the 
reports  made  by  the  Florida  State  Employ- 
ment Service,  the  recent  special  survey  on 
unemployment  In  Dade  County  conducted 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  the  First 
Research  Corp.,  and  other  professional  fact- 
finding bodies,  proves  conclusively  that  these 
inflammatory  statements  Just  can't  be 
proved. 

It  has  been  written  and  said  that  the 
Influx  of  Cuban  refugees  was  Increasing 
the  crime  rate  In  our  communities,  yet  the 
official  report  of  the  Miami  Police  Depart- 
ment, released  Just  a  few  months  ago.  says 
that  although  the  crime  rate  during  the  past 
3  years  has  Increased  in  Miami — and  here  I 
quote  from  the  report — "Cubans  were  not  a 
problem  in  the  crimes  reported  on  by  the  de- 
partment." Lt.  Tom  Llpe,  In  making  the 
report,  said.  "Cubans  are  good  citizens  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned." 

It  has  been  written  and  said  that  the 
influx  of  Cuban  refugees  would  ruin  south 
Florida's  tourist  industry.  Yet  Industry  re- 
ports show  that  1962  was  the  best  tourist 
year  we  ever  experienced,  and  right  now  the 
tourist  industry  tells  us  that  1963  is  going 
to   be   better   than    1962. 

It  has  been  written  and  said  that  the 
influx  of  Cuban  refugees  would  create  slums 
and  depress  the  real  estate  market.  The 
most  recent  reports  from  the  Miami  Housing 
Authority.  Area  Redevelopment  oflBclals.  the 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association,  the  Real 
Estate  Appraisal  Association  and  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  all  agree  that  al- 
though there  is  :.n  overcrowding  situation 
no  slums  have  been  created  and  the  real 
estate  market,  instead  of  being  depressed, 
has  been  greatly  helped  by  the  influx  of  ref- 
ugees into  the  area 

It  has  been  written  and  said  that  the 
refugee  influx  would  ruin  our  school  system 
and  slow  up  the  education  of  our  own  chil- 
dren The  facts  are  available  to  all  of  you 
and  you  can  get  them  by  talking  to  the  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  or  any  of  the  other 
responsible  officials  of  the  Dade  County 
school  system.  You'll  learn  from  them  that 
there  has  been,  and  still  is  heavy  overcrowd- 
ing, but  that  the  quality  of  the  Cuban  stu- 


dents and  the  $9  million  of  Federal  funds 
that  haa  been  given  to  help  with  the  prob- 
lem has  really  Improved,  rather  than  hurt, 
the  school  system. 

And  flnally.  It  haa  been  written  and  said 
that  "they  are  using  all  otir  welfare  funds  to 
help  the  Cubans  instead  of  the  needy  Amer- 
icans." The  truth  is  that  no  Dade  County 
or  Florida  State  funds  have  ever  been  used 
for  this  purpose.  More  than  $80  million  of 
purely  Federal  funds,  contributed  in  taxes  by 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States  including 
you  and  me,  have  been  used  to  give  these 
needy  refugees  asylum,  safety  and  minimum 
subsistence  in  the  greatest  democracy  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

The  hard,  cold  facts,  and  the  real  trtith  of 
the  situation,  as  stated  by  competent  local 
officials  in  recent  public  hearings  is  that  we 
in  Dade  County  really  don't  have  assistance 
programs  that  are  worthy  of  the  name. 
Although  Federal  funds  have  been  and  are 
now  available  on  a  3-to-l  matching  basis 
for  staff,  and  equal  matching  basis  for  gen- 
eral assistance — this  means  that  for  every 
dollar  we  are  willing  to  appropriate  and  spend 
for  general  assistance  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  give  us  $3  for  staff  employ- 
ment and  a  matching  dollar  for  assist- 
ance payments — notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  such  an  offer  remains  open  to  us  we 
cannot  seem  to  get  our  own  elected  repre- 
sentatives to  provide  the  $1  that  will 
automatically  bring  us  matching  funds  to 
help  the  needy  Americans  In  our  own  com- 
munities get  back  on  their  feet  again. 

Let's  take  a  qviick,  short  look  at  some  of 
the  plus  factors,  at  some  of  the  good  that 
has  resulted  In  the  exodus  of  the  Cuban 
refugee  fleeing  from  communism,  tyranny, 
and  oppression  to  asylum,  safety,  and  democ- 
racy in  the  Miami  area. 

1.  I  contend  that  the  culture  of  this  area 
has  advanced  to  a  point  it  would  have  taken 
another  10  years  to  reach  without  this 
impact. 

2.  Miami  has  been  striving  for  many  years 
to  establish  its  right  to  the  title  "Gateway 
to  the  Americas."  and  I  can't  believe  that 
anyone  in  North,  Central,  or  South  America 
would  now  attempt  to  dispute   that  claim. 

3.  All  of  the  people  of  Latin  and  South 
America,  and  Islands  of  the  Caribbean  are 
completely  aware  of  the  tolerance,  hospital- 
ity, understanding,  and  welcome  that  the 
citizens  of  the  Miami  area  have  extended  to 
the  Cuban  refugee. 

4.  Just  think  how  our  schoolteachers, 
church  people,  policemen,  government 
agencies,  salespeople,  service  trades,  civic 
organizations,  hotel  people,  and  mr^ny  of  our 
citizens  have  learned  to  speak  Spanish  In 
order  to  deal  with,  serve,  and  host  our  Span- 
ish-speaking exiles  and  guests.  The  progress 
we've  made  in  this  area  alone  will  bring  us 
cultural,  as  well  as  economic  rewards,  for 
all  the  remaining  years  of  our  lives. 

5.  Our  churches  and  temples  have  found  a 
rallying  point  and  popular  cause,  and  have 
greatly  strengthened  their  ties  as  a  result. 

6.  All  our  educational  and  cultural  dis- 
cussion groups  have  benefited  tremendously 
by  their  association  with  the  Cuban  exiles, 
and  as  a  result  have  learned  much.  In  such 
a  short  time,  about  communism  and  how  It 
works 

7.  We're  becoming  world  famous  for  our 
"Operation  Amigo"  project,  and  the  Cuban 
refugee  provided  the  bridge  of  understand- 
ing and  stimulating  spark  which  advanced 
the  program. 

lets  Just  look  at  the  positive  aspects  of  a 
few  highlights  you  may  not  have  thought 
about  before: 

1  Our  public  school  system,  although 
overburdened  and  badly  crowded  now.  Is 
being  assisted  by  Federal  expenditures  to 
accelerate  its  rate  of  growth  because  of  this 
heavy  refugee  load.  When  the  refugee  Im- 
pact disappears,  as  it  will  in  the  not  too 
distant    furture,    we'll    be    Just    that   much 


further  advanced  and  better  able  to  provide 
for  the  future  expansion  that  must  oome  to 
care  for  our  future  normal  growth. 

2.  The  success  of  Interama  as  a  permanent 
trade  fair  Is  a  foregone  conclusion,  because 
we've  proven  to  all  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  that  Miami  Is  a  host  city  to  the 
Spanish-speaking  world,  without  a  peer  to 
be  found  anywhere. 

3.  And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the 
tremendous  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  In 
this  area,  more  than  $36  million  last  year, 
and  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $70 
million  this  year,  has  bolstered  Miami's  sag- 
ging economy  during  a  time  which  could 
have  been  one  of  depression  and  retrogression 
without  such  a  dollar  flow. 

Miami,  an  area  whose  economic  blood- 
stream is  fed  and  nourished  by  tourist  vis- 
itors, has  always  been  happy  to  welcome  the 
"refugee"  from  the  North  who  is  fleeing 
from  the  cold  weather. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  great  majority  of 
Mlamians  have  also  welcomed  and  tolerated 
the  influx  of  refugees  from  Cuba,  who  are 
basically  fleeing  from  communism  and  op- 
pression. 

However,  we  are  seeing  a  small  minority 
begin  to  resent  this  influx.  We  are  beginning 
to  hear  them  say,  "America  for  Americans." 
and.  "Miami  for  Mlamians." 

Maybe  we  should  remind  them  that  almost 
everyone  in  Miami  is  from  somewhere  else, 
and  that  America  has  grown  great  because 
of  its  willingness  to  provide  honest  oppor- 
tunities for  Immigrants  and   refugees. 

Maybe  we  should  remind  them  that  we 
welcome  the  Cuban  refugee  because  the 
bloodstream  philosophy  of  America  is  In- 
scribed on  our  Statue  of  Liberty,  a  statue 
which  Is  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as; 
"The  Mother  of  Exiles." 

Maybe  we  shoxild  rededicate  ourselves  to 
these  words : 

"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  t«eming  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tossed  to 

me." 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mai-yland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  rollcall  vote  on  Thusrday  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  6754,  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill.  I  was  unavoidably  absent. 
Had  I  been  pi-esent,  I  would  have  voted 
■■yea." 

PAN  AMERICAN  JET  ALL-CARGO 
CLIPPERS 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mi*.  Speaker.  I  have 
spent  a  very  interesting  hour  and  a  half 
this  morning  at  Dulles  International 
Airport  inspecting  the  new  Pan  Ameri- 
can all -cargo  jet  clipper.  My  purpose 
in  mentioning  this  matter  to  Members 
of  the  House  is  that  I  consider  the  proc- 
ess of  transporting  air  freight  as  devel- 
oped by  Pan  American  Airlines  to  be  of 
significant  value  to  the  commercial  and 
defense  interests  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  SF>eaker,  should  a  cold  war  crisis 
erupt  somewhere  in  the  world  and  Amer- 
ica's armed  might  called  into  action, 
men  and  equipment  must  be  moved  at 
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Jet  speed  across  continents  and  oceans. 
At  such  a  time,  the  Pan  American  canro 
jet  would  serve  as  a  frontline  reserve 
element  in  the  free  world's  defenses. 
For  example.  Pan  Am's  Jet  freighter 
fleet — representing  a  private  investment 
of  nearly  $60  million — would  provide 
the  fastest  means  of  transport  for  large 
volumes  of  military  cargo  to  most  of  the 
world's  critical  areas  in  times  of  emer- 
gency. 

Committed  to  the  Civil  Reserve  Air 
Fleet.  Pan  Am's  eight  freighters  on 
routes  between  Air  Force  bases  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Hawaii  could  carry  nearly 
19  million  pounds  per  week  of  essential 
military  supplies,  such  as  rations,  hospi- 
tal equipment  and  medicines,  military 
vehicles,  and  weapon  components.  Al- 
ternately, in  all-passenger  conflgura- 
tions.  they  could  move  43.780  troops  per 
week  on  the  same  routes.  In  mixed  con- 
figurations. 109  personnel  and  nearly  30 
tons  of  freight  could  be  carried  on  one 
aircraft. 

This  important  ability  to  transport 
quickly  men  and  supplies  is  due  in  part 
to  Pan  American's  palletized  preloading 
system.  This  system  provides  a  method 
by  which  cargo  is  assembled  according 
to  destination,  loaded,  and  secured  to 
pallets  Immediately  upon  arrival  at  the 
airport  cargo  terminal.  Pallets  are 
completely  loaded  and  placed  on  a  cargo 
trsiin  ready  for  hoisting  into  the  cargo 
clipper  immediately  after  it  taxis  to  the 
cargo  terminal. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  under  this 
process,  for  the  world's  largest  air  trans- 
port to  be  completely  loaded  in  1  hour. 
Or.  in  other  words.  40  tons  of  freight 
could  cross  the  Atlantic  in  a  6 '2-hour 
flight — and  then  be  unloaded  in  another 
hour  ready  for  the  return  trip  with  an 
additional  hour  for  reloading.  This 
means  that  time  saved  in  flight  is  not 
lost  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  equally  important 
area,  the  Pan  American  new  Jet  cargo 
freighter  will  be  a  stimulant  to  Amer- 
ican international  marketing.  Used  in 
connection  with  Pan  Ams  worldwide 
marketing  service,  the  latter  having 
opened  new  markets  abroad  to  some  3.000 
American  firms,  the  jet  clipper  will  be 
able  to  serve  more  businessmen  who  de- 
sire to  operate  overseas.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  16  days  one  of  these  new  jet 
freighters  could  carry  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe  the  entire 
tonnage  of  cargo  hauled  across  the  At- 
lantic by  Pan  American  during  all  of 
1952.  a  year  in  which  the  airline  led 
the  airfreight  industry. 

Thus,  with  a  record  of  operating  over 
100  million  ton-miles  of  cai'go  each  year 
and  with  prospects  of  increasing  Pan 
Amencans  total  freight  25  percent  for 
the  coming  year,  the  jet  cargo  chppers 
with  their  new  methods  of  loading  will 
greatly  enhance  America's  commercial 
and  defense  interests  throughout  the 
world. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  invita- 
tion has  been  issued  by  Pan  American 
to  all  Members  of  this  body  to  inspect 
their  new  aircraft  and  its  loading  sys- 
tem in  an  effort  to  demonstrate  their 
tremendous  signiflcance  to  this  country. 
A  plane  will  be  at  Dulles  International 


Airport  all  of  today  and  helicopter  serv- 
ice is  available.  If  Members  will  con- 
tact my  office,  arrangements  can  be 
made  for  them  to  see  this  most  impor- 
tant Jet  clipper. 


REQUEST  FOR  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  10  minutes  following  proceedings 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico? 

Mr.  HAYS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


REQUEST  FOR  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  30  minutes  on  Mon- 
day. June  17,  following  the  legislative 
program  of  the  day.  and  the  disposition 
of  special  orders  heretofore  granted. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia'' 

Mr  HAYS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 


ADMINISTRATION  TO  DO  NOTHING 
ABOUT    BURNING    OF    MILITARY 
MISSION  OFFICES  IN  CARACAS 
Mr.     ALGER.     Mr.     Speaker.    I     ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of   the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
a  Communist  mob  burned  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary mission  offices  In  Caracas.  'Vene- 
zuela, desecrated  the  American  flag,  de- 
stroyed valuable  documents,  and  showed 
the  world  their  contempt  for  the  power 
and  prestige  of  this  Nation. 

The  report  on  the  incident  of  the  com- 
plete takeover  of  our  military  mission 
offices  in  Caracas  is  appalling. 

Even  more  appalling  is  the  report  that 
our  own  State  Department  does  not  in- 
tend to  protest  this  action  to  the  'Vene- 
zuelan Government,  as  they  feel  Vene- 
zuela will  take  all  action  necessary. 
Since  when  have  we  left  the  decision  of 
action  to  be  taken  by  us  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  foreign  country?  The  whole 
purpose  of  our  guards  is  to  protect  our 
interest  and  the  duty  of  our  State  De- 
partment is  to  take  immediate  action 
against  such  attacks  when  occurring. 

If  I  am  correct  in  my  thinking  the  .sole 
purpose  for  our  retaining  guards  at  our 
foreign  missions  is  to  defend  takeover  or 
prevent  assaults  on  the  properties  and 
materials  maintained  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Assuming  this  to  be  the  purpose 
let  us  analyze  the  Caracas  incident.  We 
maintain  guards  throu'-'hout  the  world 
at  a  tremendous  cast  to  the  taxpayers — 
amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars 
a  year — to  defend  our  rights  at  the  cost 
of  their  lives  if  necessary.  They  are 
aware  of  their  duties  and  sworn  to  up- 
hold them  upon  assignment.  They  are 
adequately  armed  with  traunng  to  use 
the  weapons  at  their  command.  In  brief 
they  are  the  United  States  of  America, 


not  six,  eight,  or  whatever  number  of 
soldiers  happen  to  be  involved. 

They  should  have  been  under  orders  to 
defend  their  positions  at  any  cost.  This 
is  the  price  we  must  pay.  if  necessary,  if 
we  are  to  uphold  the  honor  of  our  coun- 
try and  continue  to  demand  the  respect 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  established  by  our 
founders  and  perpetuated  throughout 
our  iiistory  until  recently  when  our 
leadership  seems  to  have  changed  from 
that  of  patriotic  red-blooded  Americans 
to  a  lot  of  international  do-gooders  more 
intent  on  appeasement  of  those  who 
wpuld  destroy  us  than  to  stand  firm  and 
defend  our  heritage  as  passed  on  by  our 
forefathers. 

I  am  confident  our  foreign  policy,  as 
carried  out  under  the  New  Frontier.  Is 
not  what  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  would  pursue  given  a  chance 
to  formulate  it  according  to  their  beliefs. 
I  am  further  confident  it  is  not  a  policy 
any  citizen,  instilled  in  good  sound 
Americanism,  could  look  to  with  pride. 

Never  in  the  history  of  our  country 
have  we  been  so  often  humiliated  both 
at  home  and  abroad  as  we  have  since 
the  New  Frontier  took  command. 

There  must  be  an  end  put  to  our  .sacri- 
ficing the  honor  of  our  country  through 
weak  leadership,  appeasement,  and  in- 
filtration of  high  offices  by  the  "one- 
worlders"  who  put  Uie  welfare  of  our 
Nation  secondary. 

If  the  guards  we  have  assigned  to  pro- 
tect American  interest  abroad  are  in  fact 
not  permitted  by  orders  to  do  so  then 
why  should  the  American  taxpayer  be 
saddled  with  this  tremendous  extra 
burden  of  maintaining  them  overseas? 
If  tiiey  are  not  to  defend  our  missions 
when  attacked,  and  this  is  a  clear  indi- 
cation they  are  not,  then  why  have  them 
there  to  be  humiliated  and  further 
humiliate  this  great  United  States  of 
America  by  such  incidents?  A  lock  on 
the  door  would  have  given  more  resist- 
ance at  a  far  less  expense.  I  say  either 
give  them  the  authority  to  defend  to 
their  last  round  or  bring  them  home. 

Let  me  say  here  this  in  no  way  is 
meant  as  a  reflection  on  our  military 
men.  I  feel  confident  given  authority 
they  would  have  defended  to  the  last 
man  the  assault  on  that  or  any  other 
mussion  were  they  i>ermitted  to  do  so. 
They  are  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world 
because  they  t>elieve  in  America  and  the 
Constitution  upon  which  it  was  founded. 
Let  us  act  as  a  nation  to  uphold  this 
belief  and  cease  selling  America  down 
the  road  to  destruction  by  our  so-called 
internationalists.  Now  is  the  time  to 
act.  and  act  forcefully,  leaving  no  ques- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  world  but  what 
we  will  defend  the  rights  of  America  and 
the  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded 
wherever  challenged. 

Weakness  by  officials  of  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment only  invites  further  attack  by 
those  nations  who  underestimate  the 
courage  and  patriotism  of  American 
citizens 


THE  PRESIDENT  SHOULD  STAY 
HOME 

Mr.  YOUNGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  YOUNGER,  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
articles  in  the  papers  over  the  weekend 
seem  to  me  to  contain  very  sound  advice 
to  our  President.  Mr.  Eldon  Griffiths, 
of  London,  wrote  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  Saturday,  June  8,  a  column  entitled 
'Kennedy  Should  Stay  Home,"  and  the 
widely  read  Columnist  John  M.  High- 
tower's  article  Saturday  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  was  entitled  "Kennedy 
Trip  Seen  a  Gamble." 

Their  very  cogent  and  timely  argu- 
ments coincide  with  my  own  views.  This 
certainly  does  not  seem  to  be  an  op- 
portune time  for  the  President  to  go  to 
Europe.  Italy  has  both  her  rehgious  and 
iwlitical  problems  at  this  time;  Germany 
is  Just  in  the  throes  of  changing  govern- 
ment leadership,  and  England  has  an 
unsavory  political  mess  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  Prime  Minister  Macmillan 
being  replaced  by  his  own  party.  Also, 
our  homefpont  is  not  without  its  compli- 
cated and  harassing  problems  which  are 
worthy  of  the  President's  obvious  and 
unremitting  efforts.  So,  I  hope  the 
alarming  and  embarrassing  situations 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  in  the 
United  States  will  persuade  the  Presi- 
dent to  remain  at  home  until  he  can 
travel  abroad  without  leaving  behind 
more  unsolved,  pressing  situations  than 
now  exist. 

The  two  articles  referred  to  follow : 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)    Post,  June  8 
1963] 
Kennedy  SHOtTLD  Stay  Home 
(By  Eldon  Griffiths) 
London. — A  noisy  debate  Is  under  way  In 
'Washington   over  President   Kennedy's   pro- 
jected visit  to  Europe.     This  Is  a  view  from 
Europe:  The  President  should  stay  at  home. 
The   original   purpose    of   his   trip   was    to 
recover    the   American    Initiative,   seized    by 
French  President  Charles  de  Gaulle  when  he 
vetoed  the  New  Frontier's  grand  design  for 
Atlantic  partnership.     By  making  public  ap- 
pearances In  luily  and  Germany,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy hopes  to  demonstrate  that  his  Atlantic 
conception   Is  vastly   to  be  preferred  to  De 
Gaulle's  narrower  conception  of  a  self-suf- 
ficient Europe. 

He  Is  also  expecting  to  do  some  discreet 
lobbying  on  behalf  of  US  farmers  who 
want  a  giiaranteed  sh.ire  of  the  European 
market  and  for  his  multilateral  NATO  de- 
terrent which  Is  running  Into  heavy  water. 
If  anyone  can  sell  the  Europeans  on  these 
projects,  Mr.  Kennedy  thinks  he  can. 

Unfortunately,  the  political  context  In 
which  the  President's  visit  was  conceived 
has  changed  beyond  recognition.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy can  still  be  sure  that  his  welcome 
would  be  warm  In  Italy,  tumultuous  In  Ger- 
many and  a  sensation  In  Ireland.  But  there 
are  two  decisive  reasons  why  he  postpone  his 
trip,  The  first  Is  that  the  governments  of 
Europe  are  In  a  state  of  flux.  The  second 
is  that  the  racial  problem  In  America  re- 
quires the  President  to  stay  at  the  helm  in 
Washington. 

The  European  objections  to  a  visit  at 
this  time  can  be  seen  in  every  capital  Mr. 
Kennedy  has  not  been  Invited  to  Paris.  He 
has  no  plans  to  meet  the  most  ImporUint 
man  on  the  continent.  He  cannot,  there- 
fore, discuss  the  most  vital  problem  In  the 
Western  alliance — the  lack  of  confidence  be- 
tween himself  and  De  Gaulle, 


West  Oemiany,  by  contrast,  would  enter- 
tain him  royaUy.  But  with  whom  can  the 
President  get  down  to  brasa  tacka?  Konrad 
Adenauer  will  be  glad  to  see  him — but  Ade- 
nauer is  a  lame  duck,  scheduled  to  retire  in 
August.  Nor  can  Ludwig  Erhardt,  his  heir- 
apparent,  speak  with  real  authority.  Aa  yet, 
he  cannot  commit  Germany  on  any  issue  of 
capital  importance. 

A  similar  climate  of  uncertainty  pervades 
Italy.  The  new  Pope,  if  there  Is  one  by  the 
time  Mr.  Kennedy  Is  due  to  arrive,  will  not 
be  in  any  position  to  exchange  anything 
more  than  formalities.  And  the  same  goes 
for  the  Premier-designate  Aldo  Moro,  who 
is  eager  to  win  the  leftwing  Socialists'  for- 
bearance toward  a  center  cabinet.  Moro  can 
do  little  more  than  shake  the  President's 
hand. 

In  Dublin,  of  course.  It  would  be  different. 
And  Harold  Macmillan  is  sure  to  be  delighted 
by  the  change  in  the  President's  plans  which 
will  permit  a  2-day  stopover  In  Britain.  But 
here,  too,  there  Is  a  drawback.  The  Labor 
opposition  Is  likely  to  charge  Mr.  Kennedy 
with  trying  to  help  the  Tories,  and  in  addi- 
tion, the  British  Government  has  not  made 
up  Its  mind  on  the  central  issue  between 
the  United  States  and  Britain — the  mixed- 
manned  deterrent.  Whitehall  will  be  em- 
barrassed If  the  President  sought  to  sell  this 
concept  In  person. 

It  Is  the  racial  problem  In  America  that  is 
the  most  comi>elUng  reason  why  the  Presi- 
dent should  call  off  his  trip.  The  summer 
months  are  likely  to  be  a  time  of  mounting 
tension.  Impatience  among  the  extremists 
on  both  sides  would  easily  trigger  mass  riot- 
ing In  the  South.  Heat  waves  In  Detroit  and 
Harlem,  coupled  with  the  lettlng-out  of 
schools,  could  lead  to  violence  In  the  North. 

At  such  a  delicate  moment,  when  the 
United  States  Is  confronting  profound  do- 
mestic emergencies,  ordinary  Americans  are 
bound  to  look  to  the  President,  and  the 
President  alone,  for  a  lead.  They  are  bound 
to  feel  that  his  place  Is  not  In  Rome  or 
Dublin.     It  Is   In   Washington.  D.C. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 

June  8,   1963] 

Kennedy  Trip  Seen   a   Gamble 

(By  John  M.  High  tower) 

President  Kennedy  has  committed  himself 
to  a  personal  venture  In  allied  diplomacy 
this  month  which  holds  greater  risk  of  fail- 
ure than  promise  of  success. 

But  as  high  administration  officials  assess 
the  outlook  this  weekend,  the  gamble  is  one 
that  had  to  be  taken.  In  their  view,  cancel- 
lation of  Mr.  Kennedy's  plans  to  visit  Italy 
and  Germany  would  have  produced  a  worse 
failure  than  any  which  the  President  risks 
by  making  the  trip. 

The  decision  anounced  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
to  visit  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  seems  to 
raise  the  hazards  with  the  certain  prospect 
that  Mr.  Kennedy  will  become  directly  In- 
volved in  the  British  struggle  for  power  be- 
tween Mr.  Macmillan  and  Labor  Party 
Leader  Harold  Wilson. 

SCANDAL    ROCKS    BRFTAIN 

The  struggle  Itself,  meanwhile,  is  being  in- 
tensified by  angry  outcries  over  the  sex  and 
security  scandal  which  has  rocked  the  Mac- 
millan government. 

The  explanation  offered  In  high  adminis- 
tration quarters  for  Mr.  Kennedy's  offer  to 
see  Mr.  Macmillan  is  that  the  Prime  Minister 
had  urged  him  not  to  bypass  London  on  his 
flying  tour  around  the  borders  of  France. 

Administration  officials  are  acutely  aware 
that  while  plans  for  the  President's  trip  have 
been  buffeted  by  the  winds  of  adversity, 
French  President  Charles  de  Gaulle  has  dis- 
played the  Image  of  a  major  European  ally 
standing  calm  and  confident  amid  a  tempest 
of  politics  and  diplomacy.  The  contrast  is 
striking. 


But  administration  officials  consider  the 
contrast  misleading.  Many,  indeed,  regard 
General  de  Gaulle's  unruffled  calm  less  as  a 
product  of  strength  than  as  a  cover  of  the 
semi -Isolation  into  which  his  plans  have  been 
put  by  his  European  neighbors. 

SEEKS    NUCLKAS    SUPPORT 

Some  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  must  influential 
advisers  insist  that  the  President  does  not 
seek  any  concrete  results  from  his  trip.  But 
the  impression  is  strong  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly welcome  agreements  with  Mr.  Mac- 
millan and  West  German  Chancellor  Ade- 
nauer In  support  of  his  proposal  for  a  jointly 
owned  and  m.inned  allied  navy  armed  with 
nuclear  missiles. 

It  seems  likely  that  one  of  the  real  reasons 
Mr.  Kennedy  decided  to  visit  Mr.  Macmillan 
was  to  try  to  get  some  parallel  to  the  under- 
standing already  achieved  with  West  Ger- 
many on  setting  up  such  a  force. 

But  the  nuclear  force  proposal  has  several 
strikes  against  It.  While  General  de  Gaulle 
cannot  veto  It  as  he  vetoed  Britain's  bid  for 
the  Common  Market  last  January,  he  can 
and  has  argued  that  It  would  be  only  an 
extension  of  U.S.  power  and  not  a  real  Eu- 
ropean force. 

F\Lrthermore,  there  is  widespread  dlssatU- 
faction  with  the  plan  In  Europe,  Including 
Britain.  Many  European  mUitary  experts 
have  argued  It  is  costly  and  would  be  vulner- 
able to  Soviet  destruction. 

Whether  Mr.  Kennedy's  strong  personal 
popularity,  demonstrated  when  he  visited 
Paris  and  Vienna  and  London  in  1961,  can 
overcome  popular  and  military  antagonism 
to  the  nuclear  force  plan  Is  a  serious  ques- 
tion. Nevertheless  the  President  clearly  In- 
tends to  make  the  try. 

But  the  real  reason  for  going  through 
with  the  trip  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  his  advisers  felt  a  cancellation  or  major 
postponement  would  have  had  bad  results 
throughout  Europe  and  shown  weakening 
allied  unity  to  the  Communist  world  as  well. 

The  President  was  reluctant  to  include 
England  because  he  did  not  want  to  be 
drawn  into  British  politics  nor  did  he  wish 
to  appear  to  be  encircling  General  de  Gaulle. 
In  the  end,  however,  Mr.  Macmlllan's  Insist- 
ence was  overriding. 

During  the  past  2  weeks,  it  was  learned, 
the  two  men  exchanged  about  a  dozen  mes- 
sages on  a  great  range  of  subjects. 


PRESIDENT  REENTERS  THE  TEST 
BAN  UNILATERAL  MORATORIUM 
TRAP 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's promise  this  morning  not  to  test 
in  the  atmosphere  unless  someone  else 
does,  namely  the  Russians,  amounts  to  no 
more  than  giving  Premier  Khrushchev 
the  power  to  decide  when  and  under 
what  circumstances  the  United  States 
will  conduct  tests. 

This  is  hardly  an  advantageous  situa- 
tion. 

It  is  most  certainly  a  soft  line. 

The  entire  history  of  negotiation  with 
the  Communists  shows  that  nothing  is 
accomplished  by  soft  positions.  Only 
by  taking  a  hard,  demanding  line  can 
results  be  expected. 

Going  hat  in  hand  to  Moscow  to  beg 
for  test  ban  treaty  will  prove  fruitless. 
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It  could  prove  dangerous  to  the  national 
security. 

I  can  conclude  only  that  the  President 
and  his  speech  writers  want  a  t€st  ban 
treaty,  but  do  not  Icnow  how  to  bargain 
with  the  Russians  to  get  it.  Or.  that 
they  do  understand  Kremlin  psychology, 
do  not  want  a  treaty  and  are  taking  the 
steps  necessary  not  to  get  it. 

A  far  better  course  would  be: 

First.  Withdraw  from  negotiation  the 
present  draft  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty  proposal. 

Second.  Place  a  definite  time  limit  on 
our  pre.sent  draft  treaty  proposal  for  an 
atmospheric  test  ban  treaty. 

Third.  At  the  end  of  the  time  limit, 
assuming  the  Soviets  still  are  stalling, 
issue  an  invitation  to  all  nuclear  nations 
to  sit  down  and  write  a  simple  fallout 
limitation  treaty. 

Details  regarding  a  fallout  limitation 
treaty  will  be  found  in  my  remarks  of 
June  5  at  page  10209  of  the  Record. 


June  10 


ARA  IN  THE  SUGARS  EET  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
suppose  that  after  a  number  of  years 
of  service  in  this  Congress,  there  would 
t>e  few  things  that  could  amaze  me  in 
the  field  of  bureaucratic  blundering. 
There  are  times  when  many  of  us  become 
weary  of  calling  these  inconsistencies 
to  the  attention  of  our  jjeople.  But  I 
have  for  your  consideration  today  what 
I  consider  one  of  the  most  glaring  lapses 
of  good  thinking  that  has  crossed  my 
desk  for  some  time.  It  concerns  an 
instance  where  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  has  entered  the  sugar- 
beet  growing  business  in  an  area  of  the 
country  where  there  is  no  history  to 
substantiate  the  growing  of  such  a  crop 
And  I  gather  that  if  ARA  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  their  way. 
a  substantial  amount  of  our  new  domes- 
tic beet  quota  may  e;o  to  that  area  in- 
stead of  to  areas  across  the  country 
that  already  have  ideal  soil  for  the 
growing  of  beets. 

On  March  6  of  this  year,  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  announced 
that  a  $25,000  technical  assistance  study 
had  been  granted  to  determine  the  eco- 
nomic and  engineering  feasibility  of 
establishing  a  sugarbeet  refinery  in 
Cayuga  County.  NY.  This  study  was 
granted  because  Cayuga  County  had 
been  designated  as  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  area  redevelopment  program  due 
to  substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment. 

On  March  20.  also  this  year.  /.RA 
tells  us  that  a  $93,000  technical  assist- 
ance study  of  the  feasibility  of  growing 
and  processing  sugarbeets  in  Cayuga 
County.  N.Y..  has  been  approved.  That 
is  a  total  of  $118,000  just  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  sugarbeets  can  be  grown 
in  an  area  that   ARA  has  admitted   is 


hilly  and  rocky.  There  is  even  some 
doubt  SLs  to  whether  harvesting  machin- 
ery can  function  properly. 

They  are  growing  sugarbeets  on  a  test 
area  covering  250  acres  of  Cayuga  Coun- 
ty at  this  very  moment,  and  a  news 
release  circulated  in  that  area  states 
that  ARA  is  supplying  the  contracting 
farmers  with  the  necessary  seed,  is  fur- 
nishing them  with  the  proper  planting 
and  harvesting  machinery,  and  will  end 
up  by  purchasing  the  crops  from  them 
at  prevailing  market  rates. 

The  same  release  informs  us  that  the 
Agriculture  Department  is  reserving  a 
special  50,000-ton  sugarbeet  allocation 
for  Cayuga  County  and  that  ARA  is 
scheduled  to  underwrite  some  65  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  $20  million  project. 
That  release  says  further  that  the  re- 
finery, if  finally  approved,  could  not 
become  fully  operational  until  1966.  but 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in- 
tends to  ask  Congress  to  amend  last 
year's  law  so  that.  If  the  tests  prove  suc- 
cessful, the  project  can  get  underway 
immediately. 

Apparently  Cayuga  County  would  al- 
ready have  the  allocation  if  it  were  not 
for  one  little  technicality:  Nobody  knows 
yet  whether  or  not  the  farmers  there 
can  raise  sugarbeets  on  questionable  soil. 
But  ARA  seems  to  be  taking  care  of  that 
little  detail  this  summer  with  taxpayer- 
financed  studies. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  we 
have  dozens  of  areas  across  the  Nation, 
with  some  of  the  most  suitable  soils 
known  for  the  raising  of  sugarbeets,  who 
have  been  literally  begging  for  acreage 
allotments.  These  areas,  too.  such  as 
in  my  own  native  Red  River  Valley,  have 
been  declared  ARA  eligible  because  of 
persistent  unemployment.  The  Cayuga 
project,  then  Is  just  another  attempt  to 
solve  a  problem  in  one  area  while  cre- 
ating new  problems  for  other  areas  of 
the  country  This  is  an  outright  attempt 
to  Ignore  the  known  beet  growing  areas 
of  the  country  for  an  unknown  quantity 
In  the  dubious  name  of  area  redevelop- 
ment. 

The  great  Red  River  Valley  of  Min- 
nesota and  the  Dakotas.  for  instance,  are 
not  asking  for  ARA-financed  studies. 
They  are  not  asking  for  anything  except 
permission  to  grow  beets  on  some  of  the 
richest  and  most  productive  soil  in  the 
world  But  this  Government  does  not 
hear  them,  because  we  are  so  busy 
spending  public  funds  on  make-work 
projects  that  may  never  be  feasible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  projects  just  do  not 
make  economic  sense,  nor  do  they  alle- 
viate the  human  suffering  for  which  they 
are  intended.  The  Federal  Government 
simply  pours  thousands  of  dollars  into 
areas  that  then  compete  directly  with 
worthwhile,  organized  local  effort  else- 
where The  sorry  part  of  this  mess  is 
that  farmers  in  known  sugarbeet  areas 
are  being  hurt  because  of  efforts  to  solve 
problems  elsewhere,  problems  our  farm- 
ers had  no  part  in  creating. 

It  is  time  we  called  a  halt  to  make- 
work  projects  that  do  nothing  except 
waste  our  money  in  one  section  of  the 
country  and  create  new  problems  else- 
where. 


SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow,  at 
the  close  of  business  and  following  all 
other  special  orders  previously  granted 
I  may  be  permitted  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  30  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER,     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa' 

Mr,  HAYS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 


UNITED  STATES  CONCERNED  AT 
RISE  IN  CUBA  SHIP  SAILINGS 
Mr  CRAMER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida:' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ll.strned 
with  great  interest  to  the  President's 
speech  before  the  graduating  class  of 
American  University.  If  that  class  was 
not  afraid  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
sixties  before  the  President's  addre.ss. 
they  must  be  scared  to  death  now;  for 
the  President,  reciting  the  latest  New 
Frontier  line,  successfully  expounded  a 
fear  of  war  psychosis  which,  if  past  per- 
formance is  any  indication,  is  intended 
to  pave  the  way  for  further  concessions 
to  the  Soviets. 

The  President  stated  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  .should  reexamine 
their  attitude  toward  Russia.  What  does 
this  mean? 

Are  the  American  people,  after  re- 
examining, to  decide  tliat  atheistic  com- 
muni.sm  is  not  so  bad?  That  the  Soviet 
enslavement  of  millions  of  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  is  all  right?  That  the 
brutality  and  slaughter  of  freedom-seek- 
ing people  in  Hungary  should  be  regarded 
as  a  childish  prank'  Tliat  the  brick 
wall  separating  families  and  loved  ones 
in  Berlin,  in  spite  of  treaties  to  the  con- 
trary, is  merely  an  expression  of  Soviet 
architecture'  Are  we  to  overlook  every 
treaty  the  Russians  have  broken  which 
is.  in  effect,  every  treaty  they  have  ever 
made? 

I  think  the  answers  to  these  questions 
are  meant  to  be  "yes"  if  one  places  any 
credibility  in  the  President's  almo.st  un- 
believable statement  that  the  antagonis- 
tic, saber-rattling  utterances  that  come 
from  Russia  are  not  really  indicative  of 
the  thinking  of  Klirushchev  and  the  So- 
vict-s.  but  of  his  propftgandi.sts. 

According  to  the  President,  freedom- 
lo\ing  countries  can  get  along  with  the 
Soviet  system  of  dictatorship  and  en- 
slavement if  we  take  the  time  and  effort 
to  increase  our  understanding  of  it,  if  we 
improve  our  communications  with  them. 
This  statement  of  New  Frontier  for- 
ei'.Tn  policy  is  frightening,  and  the  ped- 
dling of  the  scare  of  war  philosophy  by 
the  Kennedy  administration  makes  fur- 
ther concessions  to  the  Russians  in  order 
to  get  along  with  them  inevitable. 

This  sounds  reminiscent,  but  In  far 
more  covert  terms,  of  it  is  "better  to  be 
Red  than  dead"  The  American  people 
do  not  recard  these  as  the  only  alterna- 
tves.    Tliey  choose  to  be  alivc  and  free. 
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and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  with 
a  strong  and  determined  foreign  ijolicy 
that  Is  not  frightened  to  death  of  and 
seeking  accommodations  with  an  enemy 
that  has  promised  to  bury  us.  has  prom- 
ised that  our  grandchildren  will  grow  up 
under  communism. 

This  basic  expression  of  New  Frontier 
philosophy  is  being  applied  to  this  hemi- 
sphere today,  particularly  with  regard  to 
Cuba.  I  have  been  stating  for  many 
months  that  the  New  Frontier  Is  trying 
to  work  out  some  compromise,  some  ac- 
commodation looking  toward  a  coexist- 
ence with  communism  in  Cuba  policy. 
Today  the  President  confirmed  my  sus- 
picions by  expounding  the  ADA  philoso- 
phy in  foreign  affairs. 

Perhaps  this  explains  why  so  little 
concern  has  been  shown  over  the  50-per- 
cent Increase  in  Russian  shipping,  in- 
cluding armaments,  to  Cuba  since  the 
quarantine,  the  continuing  and  now  In- 
creased shipping  by  non-Communist 
countries  to  Cuba,  Britain,  and  Canada 
In  particular,  and  the  accommodations 
between  Cuba  and  even  some  of  the  Lat- 
in American  nations  that  still  recognize 
and  do  business  with  Cuba. 

According  to  official  figures  of  the 
Maritime  Administration,  during  the 
first  4  months  of  this  year.  113  known 
trips  by  92  non-Soviet-bloc  ships  went  to 
Cuba  through  May  31  of  this  year. 
There  were  36  trips  in  April  alone,  and 
16  of  these  were  British.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  33  of  the  92  trips  were  British  ships, 
13  of  which  were  tankers  carrying  pre- 
cious oil  for  Castro's  war  machine. 

Twenty-three  of  the  ninety-two  ships 
were  under  Greek  registry. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  shipping 
by  non-Communist-bloc  nations,  appar- 
ently with  no  effort  to  prevent  it  by  the 
New  Frontier,  I  am  sure,  a  further 
accommodation  to  Castro  and  the  Krem- 
lin was  the  reported  cessation  of  low- 
level  sur\'eillance  flights  over  Cuba  and 
the  decreasing  numbers  of  high-level 
surveillance  flights. 

This  accommodation  philosophy  is 
further  evidenced  by  the  FAA  order  of 
3  weeks  ago  which  permits  Cuban  com- 
mercial planes  to  overfly  the  United 
States  enroute  from  Canada  so  long  as 
they  stop  for  inspection.  This  latter 
condition,  incidentally,  gives  Castro's 
Communist  government  use  of  and  access 
to  our  airports  in  the  major  cities  of  the 
Nortneast,  including  Dulles  Inte'-national 
Airport  outside  of  Washington.  DC. 

In  exchange  for  thi.s  accomrrodation, 
Cuba  has  apparently  agreed  not  to  hijack 
or  shoot  at  our  commercial  planes  if 
they  cross  Cuba  and  thi.s  quid  pro  quo 
was  accepted  by  the  United  States  only 
last  week  when  the  prohibition  against 
U.S.  commercial  flights  over  Cuba  was 
withdrawn. 

Thus,  the  mood  is  to  be  one  of  accom- 
modation as  spelled  out  by  the  President 
today  unless  the  New  Frontier  awakens 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  mood  of  the 
American  people.  America  demands 
firm  leadership  in  ridding  this  hemi- 
sphere of  Communism  in  Cuba  and  else- 
where as  well. 

The  only  reexamination  of  our  attitude 
toward  Russia  should  be  one  looking  to- 
ward a  firmer  position,  not  toward  how 


we  can  give  in  without  losing  too  much 
face  to  the  Communist  demands  as  the 
price  for  coexistence. 

All  these  concessiona  are  supposed  to 
be  made  In  the  name  of  peace,  but  the 
basic  fallacy  of  this  approach  is  that  the 
Communists  have  never  kept  their  agree- 
ments. It  Ignores  the  proven  fact  that 
the  international  Communist  conspiracy 
has  as  its  stated  goal — repeated  again 
and  again — to  bury  capitalism  and  the 
United  States. 

To  the  Communists,  conciliation,  and 
concession  are  signs  of  weakness.  We 
cannot  afford  to  display  weakness  on  any 
front  or  in  answer  to  any  challenge 
hurled  at  us  by  the  Communists  if  our 
freedoms  are  to  be  preserved. 


SHIPPING  TO  CUBA  SHOWS  NEW 
CAUSE  FOR  CONCERN 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, latest  U.S.  Government  reports  show 
that  free  world  shipping  to  Cuba  is  on 
the  increase — enough  increase  to  cause 
real  concern. 

During  the  peak  period  of  June  to 
August  1962,  when  the  Soviets  were  at- 
tempting their  crash  program  military 
buildup  of  Cuba,  a  total  of  164  non- 
Communist  ships  called  in  Cuban  ports. 
Since  January  of  this  year  there  have 
been  89  non-Communist  ships  calling  in 
Cuba;  a  figure  which  represents  more 
than  half  of  last  summer's  traffic. 

What  are  the  Soviets  doing  in  Cuba 
to  require  such  shipping?  What  is  the 
reason  that  free  world  shipping  for  this 
year  totals  more  than  it  did  during  the 
month  of  July  1962,  when  such  traffic 
reached  its  peak?  I  think  these  are 
questions  which  weigh  heavily  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  recall  the  events 
of  last  October. 

I  have  repeatedly  urged  that  this 
Government  close  its  ports  to  ships  from 
allied  countries  which  call  in  Cuban 
ports.  To  date  this  Government  has 
taken  only  limited  action  through  a 
blacklist  of  such  vessels  carrying  food- 
for-peace  cargoes.  Obviously  this  sys- 
tem has  had  little  effect. 

If  U.S.  ports  were  closed,  as  I  have 
suggested,  this  traffic  would  come  to  a 
screeching  halt.  No  nation  would  con- 
tinue its  shipping  to  Cuba  if  denied  ac- 
cess to  profitable  U.S.  cargo  runs.  Fur- 
thermore, such  action  would  discourage 
the  more  than  20  allied  tankers  which 
have  delivered  Russian  oil  to  Castro 
regularly  .since  January,  and  without 
oil  Castro's  island  fortress  would  come 
to  a  screeching  halt. 

Why  should  our  allies  shoulder  part 
of  the  Soviet  burden  of  supplying  Cas- 
tro' Why  should  we  continue  to  silently 
approve  this  practice  by  allowing  these 
allies  access  to  our  ports? 

I  urge  that  the  United  States  close  its 
ports  immediately  to  those  who  value 
rubles  over  dollars,  and  freedom. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  FRANCIS  R 
WALTER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCoemack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  a  letter  from 
the  Honorable  Howard  Beale,  Ambassa- 
dor of  Australia,  on  the  life  and  service 
of  our  late  and  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Francis  E.  Walter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  I  in- 
clude as  part  of  my  remarks  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  Honorable  Howard 
Beale.  Ambassador  of  Australia: 

Embassy  of  Australia. 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  7, 1963. 
The  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack. 
17. S.  Howe  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 

My  Dear  Mr  Speaker:  On  behalf  of  the 
Australian  Government,  and  of  myself,  I 
wish  to  convey  to  you  and  to  the  House,  sin- 
cere condolences  over  the  great  and  sad  loss 
you  have  sustained  as  a  result  of  the  death 
of  Representative  Francis  E.  Walter. 

Australia  will  remember  ■witti  gratitude 
Representative  Walter's  long  and  fruitful 
a."^soclatlon  with  the  Intergovernmental 
Cksnunlttee  for  European  Migration  which 
made  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  the  refugee  problems  following 
World  War  II;  and  to  the  large  movements 
of  population  from  Europe,  which  have  been 
of  great  benefit  to  Australia's  economy  and 
have  materially  enhanced  the  role  which 
Australia  is  able  to  play  as  a  memb«r  of  the 
free  world. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Howard  Beale. 

Ambassador 


POPE  JOHN  xxm 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pope 
John  XXni  is  deeply  and  sincerely 
mourned  probably  by  more  r>eople  than 
any  other  man  in  recorded  history.  He 
was  admired  and  loved  equally  by  the 
great  and  the  little  people  of  the  world, 
because  he  himself  admired  and  loved, 
equally,  both  the  great  and  the  little  peo- 
ple of  the  world.  Whatever  office  he 
miyht  hold,  throughout  his  career,  he 
never  looked  upon  himself  as  magnified 
by  that  office,  but  used  the  office  as  a 
means  of  drawing  closer  to  other  people, 
and  of  helping  them  as  much  as  possible. 
His  greatness  of  soul  most  appeared  in 
his  consistent  habit  of  looking  upon  him- 
self, most  sincerely,  as  insignificant. 
Thus  belittling  himself,  Pope  John  was 
ready  to  devote  his  energies  to  any  task, 
to  risk  his  reputation  in  any  cause,  to 
hazard  his  health  and  his  life  itself  in  the 
service  of  other  men. 

Out  of  this  greatness  came  the  instinc- 
tive rightness  of  so  many  sudden,  unex- 
pected words  and  actions.  To  a  delega- 
tion of  Jewish  rabbis  he  said,  in  the  words 
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of  Oenesis  XLV.  4,  "I  am  Joseph  your 
brother";  to  Mrs.  John  P.  Kennedy,  after 
he  ha4  been  carefully  briefed  in  protocol 
and  In  the  forms  of  American  etiquette, 
upon  seeing  her,  he  forgot  all  his  briefing, 
oi>ened  his  arms  wide,   and   called   out 
"Jacqueline";     to    prisoners    whom    he 
visited,  he  recalled  the  imprisonment  of 
his  own  relatives;  to  one  who  had  been 
his  superior  officer  in  the  Italian  Army, 
he  gleefully  identified   himself   as  Ser- 
geant Roncalli.     Each  step  he  took,  as 
Pope,  from  his  dealings  with  the  Vatican 
staff   and   the   people   of   Rome   to   his 
major  acts  such  as  the  appointment  of 
cardinals  and  the  canonization  of  saints, 
was  an  advance  in  the  recognition  of  the 
dignity    and    worth    of    man.     In    the 
crowd — all  races,  all  nations,  all  faiths — 
he  saw  and  loved  each  individual.     This 
was  borne  out  in  his  two  great  encycli- 
cals. "Mater  et  Magis  tra" — "Mother  and 
Teacher" — and     "Pacem    in    Terris" — 
"Peace  on  Earth" — directed  to  the  solu- 
tion of  human  problems  of  ordinary  men. 
Also,  the  ecumenical  council  which  Pope 
John  convoked  was   aimed  at  renewal 
within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but 
also  for  the  unity  of  all  Christians.     For 
this  he  Is  loved  and  mourned  and  prayed 
for,  and  for  this  he  will  be  long  remem- 
bered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  with  my  remarks  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  the  distinguished 
columnist,  Walter  Lippmann,  from  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  of 
June  6.  1963.  enUtled  "The  Miracle  of 
Pope  John."  and  an  editorial  from  the 
Springfield  Sunday  Republican.  June  9, 
1963,  entitled  "Pope  John  XXIII,  the 
Man  of  the  Century." 

The  article  and  editorial  follow: 
(Prom     the     Washington     Post     and     Times 
Herald.  June  6.  1963] 
The  Miracle  or  Pope  John 
(By  Walter  Uppmann) 
The  reign  of  Pope  John  has  been  a  wonder 
which  grows  more  astounding  the  more  we 
think    how    amidst    the    angry    enmities    of 
our  time  he  became  so  greatly  loved.     It  Is  a 
modem    miracle    that    anyone    could    reach 
across  all   the  barriers  of  class,   caste,   color, 
and  creed  to  touch  the  hearts  of  all  kinds  of 
people.     There  has  been  nothing  like  It.  cer- 
tainly not  In  the  modern  age.     The  miracle 
is  a  proof  which   we  sorely   needed  that   all 
the   varieties   of  men  do  actually  belong  to 
one  human  family.    Otherwise,  so  many  could 
not    have    heard    and    understood    and    re- 
sponded to  Pope  John. 

That  they  have  responded  Is  proof  that  the 
enmities  and  divisions  of  mankind  are  not 
the  whole  reality  of  the  human  condition. 
There  Is  In  men  a  capacity,  unplumbed  and 
perhaps  unmeasurable.  to  be  reached  by  lov- 
ing kindness.  The  miracle  of  Pope  John  Is 
that  he  knew  this  and  believed  It  and  had 
faith  to  act  upon  It.  and  that  he  was  proved 
to  have  been  right  So.  as  he  lies  dead,  he 
Is  revered  and  blessed  by  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions  of    men    all   around   the   globe. 

We  know  that  the  miracle  of  Pope  John 
will  not  transform  the  world  The  condition 
of  man  Is  a  hard  one.  and  his  struggle  to 
survive  and  to  prevail  will  not  disappear 
with  the  appearance  of  a  saint  and  the 
proclamation  of  a  saving  truth  We  shall  not 
suddenly  become  new  men.  But  the  univer- 
sal response  which  Pope  John  evoked  Is 
witness  to  the  truth  that  there  Is  In  the 
human  person,  however  prone  to  evil,  an 
aptitude  for  goodness.    That  is  why  we  must 


never  despair   that  the  world  can  be  better 
tlian  the  world  we  live  In. 

It  la  evident  to  anyone  who  reads  the  two 
great  encyclical  letters,  "Mater  et  B4aglstra" 
("Mother  and  Teacher")  and  "Pacem  In 
Terris"  ("Peace  on  Earth"),  that  Pope  John, 
far  from  being  naive  and  unworldly,  had  an 
encyclopedic  and  acute  knowledge  of  the 
complex  and  stubborn  problems  of  the  day- 
light world.  The  encyclical  letters  do  not 
supp<^ise  that  the  world  can  be  cured  before 
the  problems  that  harass  It  are  brought  to 
solution.  The  encyclical  letters  are.  there- 
fore, directed  to  the  solution  of  human  prob- 
lems by  ordinary  men.  They  are  corner- 
stones of  an  Imposing  construction  which, 
as  it  Is  carried  forward,  will  become  accepta- 
ble and  Increasingly  self-evident  to  men  who 
deal  toward  each  other  with  respect  for  the 
human  person  and  for  his  reason. 

The  belief  that  there  are  such  self-evi- 
dent concepts  and  propositions  has  been  de- 
nied by  many  In  the  modern  age.  Yet  our 
own  American  Institutions  were  founded  by 
men  who  had  been  Uught  to  think  It  self- 
evident  that  men  are  capable  of  reason  and 
that  this  Is  a  universe  which  can  be  lived 
In  rationally.  The  Pounding  Fathers  In- 
herited this  belief.  For  modern  secular  men. 
who  have  been  taught  to  reject  It.  an  act  of 
faith  Is  needed.  When  the  belief  exists,  as 
It  did  so  profoundly  in  Pope  John.  It  can 
become  the  Intellectual  core  of  what  can  be 
a  human  doctrine  which  transcends  conflict- 
ing diversity. 

The  movement  to  bring  the  teachings  of 
the  church  to  bear  upon  'the  process  of 
radical  change"  In  the  modern  "economic 
and  political  situation"  begins,  savs  Pope 
John,  with  Pope  Leo  XIII.  The  first  of  the 
great  modernizing  social  messages  Is  the  en- 
cyclical "Rerum  Novariun  '  of  May  15.  1891. 
on  "The  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes." 
Pope  John  carried  forward  this  movement 
not  only  In  his  two  great  encyclical  letters 
but  by  calling  together  the  Ecumenical 
Council. 

What  will  now  come  of  all  this  will  be  of 
critical  Importance  not  only  to  the  Catholic 
Church  but  to  aU  churches  and  to  all  gov- 
ernments. In  any  event,  the  modernizing 
movement  can  perhaps  be  arrested  but  It 
cannot  for  long  be  turned  back.  For  what 
Pope  John  began  will  have  very  big  conse- 
quences, and  the  history  of  our  world  will 
be  different  because  he  lived. 


[From   the   Springfield    (Mass.)    Republican. 

June  9.  1963) 
Pope  John  XXIII.  the  Man  or  the  Centxry 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  national  magazine 
named  Pope  John  XXIII  as  the  man  of  the 
year.  Now  he  is  recognized  as  the  man  of 
this  century,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the 
man  of  the  19th  century. 

There  are  striking  similarities  between 
Pope  John  and  Lincoln.  Pope  John  was 
born  of  peasant  stock;  Lincoln  was  born  In 
a  log  c.ibln.  Pope  John  made  himself.  In  a 
few  short  years,  the  man  of  the  20th  century 
because  he  strove  for  peace  Lincoln  made 
himself  the  man  of  the  19th  century  be- 
cause he  strove  for  peace  and.  like  the  Pope, 
for  equal  rights  for  all  men. 

One  is  reminded  of  Punch's  famous  tribute 
to  Lincoln:  "A  true  born  king  of  men." 
Once  again  the  similarity  persists.  Pope 
John  XXIII  made  himself  "a  true  born  king 
of  men  "  by  championing  the  cause  of  all 
men  of  whatever  faith  or  color. 

Lincoln  has  been  described  as  "the  man 
who  forgot  himself  Into  Immortality."  Even 
In  his  dying  moments,  and  In  great  pain. 
Pope  John  forgot  himself  and  thought  of 
others. 

It  Is  as  the  apostle  of  peace  In  a  century 
already  marked  by  the  two  greatest  wars  In 
history  and  the  threat  of  even  greater  wars 
to    come,    that    Pope   John    stands    out.     He 


followed  In   the  footsteps  of  the  founder  of 
Christianity,    Jesus    Christ   himself. 

Pope  John  was  the  champion  of  those 
whom  John  Masefleld,  the  English  poet 
laureate,  championed  in  hU  poem  "Conse- 
cration"—the  oppressed,  the  underprivileged 
of  whatever  race  or  color. 

For  all  his  brilliant  Intellect  and  extraor- 
dinary  understanding  of  the  many  complex- 
ities of  mixlern  times.  Pope  John  was  truly 
a  representative  of  the  common  people  all 
over  the  earth;  a  m.-in  of  humble  origin  who 
came  from  a  large  family,  tolled  In  the  fields 
as  a  boy.  served  as  an  ordinary  soldier  In 
wartime;  a  man  who  never  forgot  the  great 
anonymous  m:\sse3  of  humanity. 

Although  holding  the  papacy  for  only  41- 
years,  Pope  John  XXIII  accomplished  an 
enormous  amount  of  good.  When  he  be- 
came the  ponticr.  he  formulated  a  program 
of  four  main  points:  Internal  renewal  and 
reanlmatlon  of  the  Catholic  Church 
achievement  of  Christian  unity,  the  promo- 
tion of  world  peace,  and  the  advancement  of 
80cl.1l  Justice. 

Entering  into  his  task  with  a  vigor  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  man  half  hU 
age,  the  Pope  raised  the  College  of  Cardi- 
nals to  Its  full  strength  and  enlarged  Its 
International  character.  He  spoke  out  re- 
peatedly apalnst  the  daneers  of  nuclear  war 
and  enjoined  world  leaders  to  strive  for 
peace.  He  convoked  the  first  world  council 
of  bishops  to  be  held  since  1870,  and  Issued 
seven  major  documents  of  which  two, 
"Mater  et  Maglstra "  and  "Pacem  in  Terris." 
are  already  recognized  as  masterpieces  of 
historical  significance.  They  stirred  and 
Impressed  even  those  who  are  Indifferent 
to    religion. 

The  Ecumenical  Council,  one  of  the  most 
Important  to  have  been  held  In  many  cen- 
turies, was  the  highlight  of  Pope  Johns 
career,  and  showed  clearly  what  he  hoped 
would  be  the  future  trend  of  worldwide 
Christianity.  The  council  took  steps  toward 
liberalization  of  ceremonies  and  a  larger 
degree  of  autonomy  by  bl.shops.  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  possible  future  moves 
through  which  all  of  the  various  separate 
Christian  groups  might  someday  be  reunited. 
Despite  his  lofty  station.  Pope  John  never 
lost  the  common  touch;  amazingly,  he  could 
be  the  supreme  pontiff  and  yet  a  common 
man.  at  the  same  time.  He  tossed  aside 
many  old  customs  of  protocol,  in  order  to 
be  closer  to  all  the  people.  He  would  not 
eat  alone,  but  In  company  with  others.  On 
Impulse,  he  would  leave  his  office  to  visit 
the  poor,  call  on  the  sick,  or  simply  talk 
with  whatever  ordinary  people  he  happened 
to  meet  He  preferred  to  Journey  afoot, 
disliking  any  mode  of  conveyance  that  sepa- 
rated him  from  the  people,  or  elevated  him 
above   them. 

Through  his  own  words,  to  the  common 
people  on  many  such  informal  occasions. 
Pope  John  perhaps  best  revealed  his  In- 
tensely human  side  "You  have  a  Pope." 
he  once  said,  "who  Is  himself  a  farmer's 
son  and  who  has  never  felt  humiliated  or 
embarrassed  because  of  his  humble  origin." 
Again,  speaking  In  reference  to  his  port- 
able throne,  known  as  the  sedla  gestatoria, 
he  said:  "I  would  be  most  happy  to  walk 
on  foot  like  everyone  else.  Then  I  think 
that  If  I  went  on  foot,  no  one  would  be  able 
to  see  me.  and.  therefore.  I  use  It  (the 
sedla)    as  an  exercise  of  mortification." 

And  another  time,  speaking  to  a  captain 
of  the  papal  gendarmerie,  he  said;  "Captain, 
you  are  a  bigger  noise  than  I  am,  because 
I  was  only  a  sergeant." 

Such  was  the  pontiff  who  is  mourned  now 
throughout  the  world;  as  humble  as  he  was 
great,  as  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  common 
people  as  he  was  to  Ood;  one  of  the  few 
really  towering  figures  of  our  times:  Pope 
John  XXIII,  a  true  "servant  of  the  servants, " 
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whose  name  will   be  listed   among  those  of 
the   greatest   In    history. 

And  now  we  may  pray  that  his  great 
church  will  be  inspired  by  Ood  himself  to 
choose  a  new  leader  who.  as  "a  true  born 
king  of  men"  will  reign  over  all  hearts,  as 
Pope  John  did.  In  his  appeal  for  p>eace 
and   good    will   on   earth 


DETERGENT  POLLUTION  CAN  BE 
STOPPED  NOW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ReussI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  had  the  privilege  of  testifying  on 
the  problem  of  detergent  pollution  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Natural  Re- 
som-ces  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  My  testimony 
follows: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify 
here  today  on  the  problem  of  detergent  pol- 
lution of  the  Nation's  surface  and  ground 
waters. 

DETERGENT     POLLUTION     IS     A     SERIOUS     AND 
GROWING   PROBLEM 

Detergent  pollution  is.  of  course,  only  one 
part  of  our  total  water  pollution  problem. 
But  although  It  Is  a  relatively  new  source 
of  contamination  of  our  water,  it  demands 
our  attention.  It  will  become  Increasingly 
severe  as  more  detergents  are  used  each  year, 
as  more  water  Is  used  and  reused  In  populous 
areas,  and  as  water  tables  In  suburban  and 
rural  areas  become  saturated  with  unde- 
graded  detergents. 

Technically,  the  term  "detergent  "  Includes 
soaps  and  other  cleaning  agents.  But  In 
recent  years.  It  has  come  to  apply  mainly  to 
synthetic  detergents,  most  of  which  are 
petroleum  derivatives. 

These  synthetic  detergents  were  among 
the  celebrated  "ersatz"  products  developed 
In  Germany  during  the  First  World  War. 
Cut  off  by  the  allied  blockade  from  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  natural  fats,  the  basis  for 
soap,  the  Germans  turned  to  their  able 
chemists  who  produced  the  first  synthetic 
detergents  for  widespread  use. 

Synthetic  detergents  did  not  come  Into 
general  use  In  this  country,  however,  until 
after  World  War  II  The  availability  of  auto- 
matic washing  machines,  the  spread  of  com- 
mercial self-service  laundries,  and  the  ob- 
vious superiority  of  detergents,  particularly 
In  hard  water,  led  to  a  tjuick  conquest  of 
the  market  by  the  new  products  Today,  de- 
tergents constitute  more  than  75  percent  of 
the  volume  of  the  entire  soap  and  detergent 
industry  In  the  United  States 

The  total  sales  of  detergents  last  year 
amounted  to  about  4  billion  pounds  and  are 
increasing  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  5  per- 
cent About  75  percent  of  all  detergents  sold 
contain  alkyl  benzene  sulfonate,  called  ABS 
for  short,  as  the  main  cleaning  agent.  Al- 
though ABS  Is  not  the  only  culprit,  it  has 
rightly  been  in  the  limelight  as  the  prin- 
ciple cause  of  detergent  pollution  For 
reasons  that  are  not  fully  understood.  ABS 
Is  highly  resistant  to  decomposition  by  natu- 
ral prcxresses  in  rivers  and  streams  and 
ground  water  and  by  standard  sewage  treat- 
ment plants. 

As  much  as  half  of  the  ABS  that  house- 
wives send  into  streams  on  a  given  washing 
Monday    will    still    be    In    the    water    system 


3  weeks  later.  In  sewage  that  Is  passed 
through  usual  treatment  plants,  only  about 
50  percent  of  the  ABS  Is  removed.  In  ground 
water,  the  problem  Is  particularly  severe. 
Once  the  water  table  Is  saturated,  the  rate 
of  degradation  will  ise  very,  %'ery  low.  In 
fact.  It  may  be  years  before  our  ground  water 
Is  free  of  ABS  contamination  even  If  we  halt 
additional  ABS  pollution. 

Thus,  the  detergents  that  help  the  Ameri- 
can housewife  persist  in  our  water  supply 
long  after  she  has  finished  with  them. 

detergents   that    resist    DECOMPOSITION 
CAUSE    MANY    PROBLEMS 

But  is  there  any  harm  In  the  presence  of 
ABS-based  detergents  In  our  water?  The 
answer   unfortunately   Is.  "Yes.   plenty." 

First,  they  cause  foam  in  drinking  water. 
The  committee  members  will  undoubtedly 
remember  the  outrage  of  citizens  of  a  new. 
expensive  subdivision  In  nearby  Mongomery 
County  when  they  found  sudsy  water  pour- 
ing from  their  faucets  last  year.  A  photo- 
graph of  one  of  these  disgruntled  suburban 
householders  is  to  be  seen  In  the  montage 
that  I  have  had  prepared.  Water  with  a 
sudsy  head  is  surely  unappetizing.  It 
scarcely  meets  the  human  desire  for  clean, 
pure  water. 

Of  course,  in  some  cases  the  presence  of 
detergents  In  the  water  supply  is  accom- 
panied by  the  presence  of  other  pollutants, 
some  of  which  are  more  injurious  than  ABS. 
This  has  given  rise  to  what  may  be  called 
the  "sudsy  detective  apology."  According  to 
this  fantasy,  we  should  be  happy  to  see  de- 
tergent foam  in  our  drinking  glasses  be- 
cause it  will  indicate  the  presence  of  other 
pollution.  The  fact  is  that  the  detergent 
molecule  travels  much  farther  than  other 
pollutants.  It  pollutes  wells  that  otherwise 
would  furnish  pure,  potable  water. 

The  problem  of  improper  well  and  septic 
tank  Installations  Itself  is  serious  and  de- 
ser\es  concern.  But  It  can  hardly  be  a  justi- 
fication for  the  continued  use  of  "hard" 
detergents. 

Detergents  especially  affront  the  natural 
beauty  of  our  streams  and  lakes.  It  is  dis- 
tressing to  see  ugly  mountains  of  foam  in  a 
serene  woodland  setting.  The  montage  in- 
cludes a  number  of  photographs  of  this  deg- 
radation of  our  scenic  assets  In  New  Eng- 
land. Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Virginia,  Texas, 
alld  New  York. 

Foaming  in  surface  water  used  by  water 
purification  works  has  not  yet  become  a 
problem  In  this  country  although  Germany, 
for  one.  experienced  considerable  difficulty 
of  this  type  as  far  back  as  1939.  And  we 
may  look  forward  to  foam  In  municipal 
water  unless  we  take  timely  preventive 
action. 

Second,  detergent  pollution  interferes 
with  the  treatment  of  sewage  and  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  cost  of  sewage  systems.  The 
sewerage  comn^ssion  of  my  own  city  of  Mil- 
waukee has  recently  undertaken  a  study  of 
this  problem.  It  showed  that  the  annual 
maintenance  cost  to  deal  with  detergents 
amounts  to  $50,000.  The  problems  caused 
by  the  detergents  in  treatment  and  plants 
Include: 

1  Fats,  oils  and  grease  are  emulsified  by 
detergents.  The  emulsified  material  is  not 
removed  in  the  plant's  grease  removal  facili- 
ties, thus  reducing  the  efficiency  of  the  acti- 
vated sludge  process. 

2.  The  efficiency  of  the  aeration  process  is 
al.<!o  reduced,  required  additional  compressed 
air  at  added  costs. 

3.  Settling  characteristics  of  the  partially 
treated  sewage  are  reduced.  As  a  result, 
more  pollutants  remain  in  the  effluent  that 
is  returned  to  the  water. 

4.  Detergent  foam  is  deposited  on  walk- 
way.>-.  buildings  and  roadways,  forming  a 
slippery  slime   that    repretents  n    hazard   for 


employees  Special  efforts  must  be  made  to 
clean  off  the  besmeared  surfaces. 

The  experience  of  the  Milwaukee  plant  is 
duplicated  throughout  the  Nation.  Cleve- 
land has  reported  the  expendlt\ire  of  $250,000 
on  equipment  that  will  reduce  but  not  elim- 
inate the  amount  of  foaming  in  its  plant. 
On  the  montage,  you  will  note  photographs 
of  foaming  at  other  plants  In  several  States. 

In  fairness,  I  note  here  that  not  all  foam- 
ing in  rivers  and  treatment  plants  is  attrib- 
utable to  detergents.  They  are,  however,  the 
principal  cause. 

Third,  detergent  pollution  represents  an 
unneces-sary  hazard  to  human  health. 
Large  doses  of  ABS  fed  to  test  animals  over 
a  short  period  of  time  have  not  proved  harm- 
ful. But  the  effects  of  continued  ingestion 
of  small  amounts  of  ABS  over  a  long  period 
are  still  under  Investigation. 

Fourth,  detergent  pollution  Is  harmful  to 
waterlife  and  wildlife.  ABS  Is  toxic  to  fish 
in  concentrations  that  are  already  occurring 
in  our  waterways.  The  toxicity  of  deter- 
gents to  shellfish  was  a  factor  in  the  action 
of  the  Maryland  Water  Pollution  Control 
Commission  in  Imposing  regulations  on  the 
discharge  of  "hard"  detregents  Into  the 
streams  of  that  State  this  year. 

Fifth,  in  some  instances  billows  of  deter- 
gent foam  have  actualy  endangered  trans- 
port. In  Germany,  foam  Interfered  with 
barge  traffic  and  vlrtualy  filled  the  locks  of 
Inland  waterways.  Motor  traffic  on  neigh- 
boring highways  has  also  been  endangered. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  In  its  May  21  report  by  Secretary 
Anthony  J.  Celebrezze  on  my  antidetergent 
pollution  bill,  said: 

"Synthetic  detergent  wastes  are  a  serious 
problem  in  water  pollution  control.  They 
are  markedly  resistant  to  conventional  waste 
treatment  processes.  Normal  waste  treat- 
ment plant  operations  are  seriously  Impaired 
by  the  presence  of  detergent  wastes,  with  a 
resultant  decrease  in  efficiency  and  Increase 
in  cost  of  ordinary  waste  treatment.  In 
many  cases,  use  of  receiving  waters  for  pub- 
lic water  supply  and  recreation  purposes  is 
rendered  objectionable  through  the  per- 
sistent foaming  action  characteristic  of  de- 
tergent wastes.  The  potential  health  hazard 
presented  by  these  detergents  is  still  under 
investigation.  Chemical  tests  have  indicated 
that  these  wastes  are  acutely  toxic  to  fish 
and  wildlife  when  present  in  water  in  large 
accumulations.  We  do  not  as  yet  know  the 
adverse  effects,  if  any.  of  these  wastes  on  hu- 
man health  when  ingested  over  a  long  period 
in  the  minute  quantities  in  which  they  may 
be  present  In  the  public  water  supply.  Re- 
medial action  is  obviously  necessary," 

west  GERMANY  HAS  ADOPTED  ANTIDETERGtNT 
POLLUTION    MEASURES    THAT    WE    CAN    DUPLICATE 

In  thinking  about  this  problem  early  last 
year,  the  German  experience  attracted  my 
attention.  I  visited  West  Germany  last  No- 
vember and  talked  with  scientists  and  gov- 
ernment officials.  They  told  me  that  when 
the  need  for  action  became  clear,  a  Joint 
committee  of  industry  and  local,  state,  and 
Federal  Government  representatives  was 
formed.  The  committee's  studies  led  to  the 
passage  on  September  5.  1961,  of  the  deter- 
gent law  which  will  ban,  after  October  1964. 
detergent*  that  do  not  meet  certain  stand- 
ards of  decomposabillty.  German  industrv 
IS  readying  production  facilities  to  comply 
with  the  law  Several  kinds  of  degradable 
detergents,  which  reportedly  will  clean  as 
well  as  ABS  products  and  pollute  the  water 
far  less,  are  soon  to  go  Into  production. 

The  bill  that  I  have  proposed,  H.R.  4571, 
adopts  much  the  same  approach.  It  would 
ban  the  manufacture  or  importation  after 
June  30,  1965,  of  any  detergent  that  did  not 
meet  standards  of  decomposabillty  to  t>e  set 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 
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The  production  of  a  degradable  detergent 
U  certainly  possible  by  about  that  time.  The 
ability  of  German  Industry  to  comply  with 
the  similar  German  detergent  law  by  October 
1964  U  good  evidence  that  American  Industry 
could  live  up  to  a  similar  law  effective  al- 
most a  year  later.  An  Industry  spokesman 
has  t>een  quoted  as  promising  that  a  degrad- 
able detergent  would  be  on  the  marlcet  by 
1965.  There  Is  no  reason  why  passage  of 
H  R.  4571  should  hurt  Industry.  The  tech- 
nical job  of  setting  st£indards  Ls  left  to  the 
official  best  quall&ed  to  do  so  who  can  rely 
upon  the  advice  of  the  scientists  and  other 
technicians  of  his  department. 

IS     A     VOLXTNTAST     SOLITTION     EEAI.I.T     P08SIBLXT 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  however,  suggested  that  be- 
fore legislation  is  enacted,  voluntary  cooper- 
ation to  eliminate  "hard"  detergents  should 
be  sought. 

In  his  report  on  H  R.  4571,  Secretary  Cel- 
ebresze  wrote: 

•*We  are  aware  that  the  synthetic  deter- 
gents Industry  Is  currently  engaged  In  ef- 
forts to  develop  a  product  that  will  meet 
the  objectives  of  this  bill.  The  Industry  has 
set  the  end  of  the  year  1965  as  its  target 
date  for  the  production  of  such  detersjents. 
This  target  date  Is  within  6  months  of  the 
deadline  set  by  the  bill.  We  are  prepared 
to  consult  with  and  encourage  the  Industry 
m  Its  efforts  and  to  explore  thoroughly  with 
the  Industry  the  synthetic  detergent  prob- 
lem In  all  Its  ramlflcatlons  (Including  blo- 
degradablllty  and  other  aspects)  bearing  on 
the  prevention  and  control  of  water  pollu- 
tion. If  reasonable  progress  toward  resolv- 
ing the  problem  Is  not  obtained  through 
such  voluntary  Government -Industry  coop- 
eration, we  would  not  hesitate  to  urge  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  H.R.  4571.  The  extent  of  In- 
dustry's desire  and  willingness  to  proceed  In 
this  direction  may  be  further  assessed  by 
the  committee  In  the  event  that  hearings 
are  conducted 

"In  conclusion,  while  we  support  the  ob- 
jectives of  H  R.  4571  and  would  endorse  the 
enactment  of  legislation  along  the  lines  of 
this  bill  If  the  voluntary  approach  Is  not 
productive  within  a  reasonable  time,  we 
recommend  that  final  legislative  action  on 
the  bill  be  deferred  to  provide  an  opportuni- 
ty for  the  voluntary  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem." 

If  an  agreement  to  eliminate  detergent 
pollution  can  be  obtained  without  legisla- 
tion. I  am  all  for  It.  But  certain  questions 
present  themselves.  I  hope  that  the  De- 
partment and  Industry  representatives  will 
t)e  able  to  provide  satisfactory  answers. 

1.  Is  It  possible  to  make  an  agreement  that 
win  eliminate  the  manufacture  or  marketing 
of  hard  detergents  by  all  companies? 

This  question  Is  founded  In  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  companies  that  produce  and 
market  ABS  or  ABS-based  detergents.  It  is 
true  that  three  companies — Procter  ft  Gam- 
ble, Lever  Bros,  and  Colgate-Palmollve- 
Peet — sold  420  of  the  560  million  pounds  of 
ABS  used  by  American  Industries  In  1962. 
This  still  leaves  a  considerable  amount — 140 
million  pounds — that  was  disposed  of  by 
other  companies.  Some  observers  expect 
that  a  decision  to  abandon  the  use  of  ABS 
by  one  or  more  large  users  would  cause  It 
to  decline  In  price.  Wouldn't  this  encour- 
age the  continued,  or  even  expanded,  use  of 
ABS  by  companies  which  did  not  participate 
In  the  agreement?  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  responsible  companies  would 
find  themselves  at  a  disadvantage  relative 
to  their  Irresponsible  competitors. 

Whatever  the  agreement  made  among 
American  companies,  foreign  producers 
would  be  unaffected.     How  would  It  be  pos- 


sible to  prevent  a  large  Importation  of  hard 
detergents,  especially  If  there  were  a  price 
differential  between  hard  detergents  and  the 
new  degradable  detergents  being  offered  by 
American  companies? 

2.  Does  the  often-made  promise  of  soap 
and  detergent  association  spokesmen  mean 
that  the  companies  for  which  the  associa- 
tion speaks  are  willing  to  convert  completely 
to  marketing  of  degradable  detergents  by 
the  end  of  1965?  The  6  months  difference 
between  the  effective  date  of  H  R  4571  and 
the  date  fixed  by  Industry  for  the  Introduc- 
tion of  mass  marketing  of  degradable  de- 
tergents docs  not  appear  to  be  of  crucial  sig- 
nificance If  the  Industry  Intends  a  complete 
switch  to  a  product  that  will  break  down 
In  our  ground  water  and  streams.  But  If 
the  industry  Intends  only  to  begin  marketing 
a  degradable  detergent  at  the  end  of  1965 
and  to  continue  selling  detergents  that  will 
pollute  our  water  supply  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  we  are  faced  with  a  very  different 
proposition.  Detergent  pollution  would 
then  continue. 

The  detergent  Industry  has  often  trum- 
peted that  It  Is  spending  $5  million  a  year 
on  research  on  detergents  It  falls  to  men- 
tion that  Its  spending  to  create  a  better 
product  Is  an  estimated  2  percent  of  Its 
outlays  designed  to  convince  the  public  to 
buy  the  products  that  are  polluting  our 
water  system. 

3.  Is  the  Industry  willing  to  make  a  bind- 
ing agreemenf  It  will  not  serve  the  public 
Interest  or  Indeed  the  longrun  Interests  of 
Industry  to  create  the  Illusion  that  means 
of  ending  detergent  pollution  have  been 
found  and  then  to  discover.  In  the  moment 
of  truth,  that  "unforeseen  difficulties"  pre- 
vent the  conversion  to  degradable  detergents. 

4  Win  States  or  localities  consider  the 
voluntary  agreement  of  the  detergent  In- 
dustry sufficient?  If  they  should  not,  they 
could  Impose  their  own  regulations.  Some 
have  done  so  already.  We  could  end  up  with 
a  patchwork  of  local  and  State  ordinances 
that  would  lmp>ede  Interstate  commerce  and 
hurt  the  economy  by  balkanlzlng  the  deter- 
gent market. 

WE   CANNOT    WAFT    LONG   TO    FIND   OUT    WHCTHEK 
A    VOLUNTARY    SOLUTION    IS    POSSIBL* 

So  far,  the  attitude  of  the  detergent  In- 
dustry has  not  been  very  encouraging.  For 
example,  Procter  ti  Gamble  spokesmen  have 
contended  In  recent  statements  to  Wiscon- 
sin and  national  Journalists  that  a  U.S.  law 
banning  the  sale  of  nondecomposable  deter- 
gents would  be  "unwarranted"  and  unreason- 
able. Yet  P  &  G  has  been  busily  constructing 
a  large  new  plant  at  Worms,  Germany,  where 
the  company  will  have  to  comply  with  a  law 
similar  to  the  one  I  propose. 

Efforts  to  obtain  a  voluntary  agreement 
on  detergents  In  Germany  foundered  when 
some  Industries  refused  to  coojjerate.  It 
proved  necessary  to  resort  to  legislation  not 
only  to  accomplish  the  national  goal  of  purer 
water  but  to  protect  the  cooperative  and 
responsible  companies  from  unfair,  unscru- 
pulous competition.  Perhaps  we  will  have 
greater  success  In  this  country.  I  am  cer- 
tainly willing  to  try,  under  a  time  schedule 
that  will  leave  time  to  protect  the  public 
Interest  If  an  effective,  voluntary  agreement 
proves  Impossible  We  cannot  wait  long 
to  find  out  whether  a  voluntary  approach  is 
feasible  If  we  are  not  to  delay  unnecessarily 
the  day  when  the  problems  of  detergent  pol- 
lution will  begin  to  decline  rather  than  in- 
crease. 

If  the  industry  Is  Interested  In  voluntary 
steps  to  eliminate  detergent  pollution.  I 
challenge  It  to  begin  immediate  negotiations 
with  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  work  out  a  timely  and  effec- 
tive agreement. 


LET  THE  rEASIBILn-T  OF  A  VOLUNTARY  SOLUTION 
BE   TESTED    IN    THE    NEXT    2    MONTHS 

Chairman  Blatnik  of  the  Rivers  and  Har 
bors  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  haa  Indicated  that  hear- 
ings on  H  R  4671  Will  t)e  held  shortly  after 
August  1  I  urge  the  representatives  of 
HEW  and  the  detergent  Industry  to  be  ready 
then  to  present  a  draft  agreement  to  end 
detergent  pollution,  with  answers  to  the 
questions  I  have  raised.  The  2  months  be- 
tween  this  hearing  and  that  should  provide 
an  ample  opportunity  to  work  out  a  volun- 
tary agreement.  If  one  Is  possible  If  one  Is 
not  possible.  I  shall  expect  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  It 
states  In  Its  May  21  letter,  "to  urge  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  H.R   4571." 


NET  FARM  INCOME  DOWN  DESPITE 
INCREASE  IN  GOVERNMENT  PAY- 
MENTS TO  FARMERS 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota'^ 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  official 
reports  show  Kennedy  supply-manage- 
ment programs  have  not  heli>ed  farm  in- 
come. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  reported  a  new  decline  in  the  farm 
parity  ratio,  and  has  piedicted  that  net 
farm  income  this  year  will  be  down,  de- 
spite an  increase  in  Government  pay- 
ments to  farmers. 

My  information  is  from  the  Economic 
Research  Service  of  the  USDA. 

Net  farm  income  is  expected  to  be  $200 
to  $300  million  below  the  preliminary 
estimate  of  $12.9  billion  for  1962. 

Government  payments  to  farmers  in 
1962  were  estimated  at  $1,736  million,  or 
13  percent  of  the  total  net  farm  income 
for  the  year.  These  payments  are  ex- 
pected to  Increase  by  $150  to  $200  million 
in  1963. 

Kennedy  farm  programs  are  costing 
taxpayers  a  billion  dollars  more  this  year 
than  last  year.  Despite  all  this  in- 
creased spending: — Including  a  10-per- 
cent jump  in  Government  payTnents  to 
farmers — net  farm  income  is  expected 
to  drop. 

The  May  15  parity  ratio  is  77,  the  low- 
est May  15  level  since  1939.  The  parity 
ratio  shows  the  relationship  between 
prices  paid  and  prices  received  by  farm- 
ers. 

In  Illinois,  the  parity  ratio  Is  71  for 
the  second  month  In  a  row:  the  lowest 
level  on  record  since  1934. 


TO  THE  HUNGARIANS:    ABANDON 
HOPE 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  DerwinskiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


1963 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

Theie  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cent upsetting  developments  at  the  U.N. 
include  surrender  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  previous  policy  toward 
the  admission  of  the  Hungarian  Com- 
munist delegates  to  seats  in  the  U.N. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  on  Friday.  June 
7,  carried  a  blistering  editorial  discussing 
tills  latest  diplomatic  retreat  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  which  I  will  insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

To  THE  Hungarians:  Abandon  Hope 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  made  the 
ultimate  retreat  before  the  savage  Commu- 
nist tyranny  of  Janos  Kadar  in  Hungary. 
Since  1956,  when  Khrushchev's  tanks  and 
Asiatic  divisions  crushed  the  antl-Commu- 
nlst  rebellion  In  Budapest,  the  Hungarian 
Communist  delegation  has  been  denied  seats 
In  the  United  Nations. 

The  issue  has  come  up  year  after  year  in 
the  general  assembly's  credentials  committee. 
This  year,  Greece,  which  had  until  now  voted 
with  the  United  States  against  seating  the 
Communists,  announced  that  It  would  no 
longer  oppose.  This  appeared  to  Insure  that 
Hungary  would  regain  Its  place.  The  United 
States  promptly  announced  It  would  not  op- 
pose accreditation. 

This  action  is  part  of  a  pattern  which 
has  been  developing.  The  first  move  came 
last  December.  Upon  American  Initiative, 
the  U.N.  Assembly  dismissed  Sir  Leslie  Mun- 
ro  of  New  Zealand  as  Its  sp)eclal  represent- 
ative on  the  Hungarian  question.  Munro's 
assignment  was  to  make  a  continuing  assess- 
ment of  Communist  repression  of  Hungar- 
ian liberty.  He  was  no  friend  of  tyranny, 
and  Kadar  and  Khrushchev  kept  him  from 
entering  their  countries.  U.N.  turned  his 
duties  over  to  U  Tliant,  Its  secretary  general, 
who  Is  on  cordial  terms  with  Communists. 

The  next  step.  In  May,  found  the  State 
Department  propositioning  Congress  for  sup- 
port to  reopen  full  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Kadar  regime.  It  produced  a  propagan- 
da paper  which  suggested  that  everybody 
was  much  happier  in  Hungary. 

On  Wednesday,  when  Hungary  regained 
Its  seat,  the  United  States  did  not  cast  an 
opposing  vote,  but  merely  registered  "reser- 
vations" Our  delegate,  Mr.  Yost,  did  vote  In 
turning  awav  Red  China,  but  because  of  the 
ideological  dispute  between  Moscow  and  Pe- 
king, that  will  hardly  be  offensive  to  Khru- 
shchev. 

Significance  can  be  read  into  the  Greek 
switch  on  Hungary.  The  Greeks  are  on  the 
American  payroll  and  would  be  subject,  pre- 
sumably, to  Washington's  wishes. 

As  we  said  before,  it  all  looks  like  part  of 
a  deal  between  Kennedy  and  Khrushchev, 
beginning  with  the  accommodation  which 
leaves  communism  Inviolate  In  Cuba.  After 
that  the  American  Jupiter  missiles  In  Italy 
and  Turkey  which  were  zeroed  In  on  Russian 
targets  were  dismantled  and  withdrawn. 
Restraints  have  been  placed  on  Cuban  exile 
raids  against  Castro's  island,  and  this  is  but 
one  of  many  instances  of  a  drive  toward  mas- 
sive accommodations   with   Soviet  power. 

Everything  Is  In  the  pattern  of  the  paper 
credited  a  year  ago  to  Walt  W.  Rostow,  the 
State  Department  policy  planner,  who  ad- 
vanced the  thesis  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
"mellowing  "  and  evolving  "  into  a  "mature  " 
state  with  which  we  could  achieve  compat- 
ablllty.  The  insistent  calls  for  "victory  "  for 
world  communism  which  are  dinned  Into 
our  ears  from  Moscow  attest  that  such  no- 
tions are   foolish  and  suicidal. 


Hungary  is  the  latest  evidence  that  the 
administration's  policy  Is  one  of  surrender 
on  the  Installment  plan. 


FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
6.  1963.  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  testified  on  H.R.  5490  con- 
taining President  Kennedy's  fiscal  1964 
proposals  for  the  foreign  aid  program. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  opinion  and 
position  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  carries  great  weight 
and  deserves  every  consideration.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  represents  almost  4  million  mem- 
bers. There  are  30  thousand  business 
flrnis  which  are  direct  members  of  the 
national  chamber.  In  addition  there 
are  33  State  chambers  of  commerce 
which  are  organizational  members,  3,800 
local  chambers  of  commerce,  and  800 
trade  and  professional  organizations. 

The  policy  positions  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  are 
always  thoughtfully  and  carefully  con- 
sidered, studied,  evaluated,  and  adopted. 
This  makes  them  all  the  more  meaning- 
ful. 

This  year's  testimony  on  behalf  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  was  presented  by  Mr.  John  O. 
Teeter,  vice  president  of  Pfizer  Inter- 
national, New  York  City.  He  did  an  ex- 
cellent job  as  did  the  staff  of  the  chamber 
who  accompanied  him.  All  members  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  were  very 
much  impressed  with  the  thoroughness, 
the  detail,  and  the  obvious  study  which 
Mr.  Teeter  had  given  his  subject.  He 
answered  all  questions  ably  and  forth- 
rightly.  What  was  especially  gratifying, 
however,  and  the  principal  reason  I  take 
this  time,  is  not  only  to  acquaint  my 
colleagues  with  the  position  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Teeter,  but 
also  to  demonstrate  the  extent  of  the  ob- 
jective criticism  and  the  affirmative  rec- 
ommendations in  detail  which  were 
made.  It  was  a  most  thorough  presenta- 
tion, extremely  useful,  and  helpful  for 
our  consideration  on  the  committee  and 
I  feel  it  will  be  extremely  useful  and 
helpful  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  pol- 
icy statement  was  adopted  at  a  national 
convention  by  3,000  delegates  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  This  support  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  is  not  new.  The 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  more 
than  a  decade  has  endorsed  the  principle 
of  foreign  aid.  This  year  the  chamber 
renews  its  support,  noting  that  the  pro- 
gram's objectives  "are  increasingly  ur- 
gent to  achieve,"  but  also  that  the  pres- 
ent program,  despite  numerous  efforts  to 
make  it  more  effective,  "has  fallen  far 
short  of  its  objectives." 


The  chamber,  therefore,  proposes 
guidelines  and  specific  measures  to  re- 
direct the  Act  for  International  Develop- 
ment of  1961  in  order  to  accomplish  more 
fully  its  original  objectives  and  particu- 
larly to  make  it  a  more  effective  base  for 
private  enterprise  without  which  no  U.S. 
govemment-to-goveiTiment  assistance 
program  can  hope  to  succeed. 

In  presenting  the  policy  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  I  express  my 
commendation  to  Mr.  John  O.  Teeter, 
who  represented  the  chamber,  as  well  as 
the  staff  and  the  committee  members  of 
the  chamber  s  foreign  policy  committee, 
its  joint  subcommittee  on  foreign  aid,  its 
advisory  committee  on  foreign  aid,  and 
its  board  of  directors,  for  the  diligent 
work  and  study  on  this  vital  subject.  The 
statement  of  policy,  together  with  the  ex- 
planatory matter,  are  as  follows: 

Testimony    of    John    O.    Teeter,    for    the 

Chamber    of    Commerce    of    the    United 

States  on  Foreign  Aid— Presented  to  the 

House  Foreign   Affairs   Committee,  Jttne 

6.  1963 

I  am  John  Teeter,  vice  president  of  Pfizer 
International,  New  York  City.  My  testimony 
on  H.R.  5490  represents  the  views  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
I  serve  on  the  chamber's  foreign  policy  com- 
mittee, its  joint  subcommittee  on  foreign  aid. 
and  its  newly  created  advisory  committee  on 
foreign  aid. 

In  presenting  the  position  of  the  national 
chamber  on  foreign  aid,  I  want  to  emphasize 
four  points: 

First.  There  is  no  single  foreign  policy  is- 
sue on  which  Congress  both  can  and  will  act 
this  session  that  is  more  important  to  the 
Government,  the  people,  and  the  business 
community  of  this  Nation  than  foreign  aid. 

Second.  Congress  must  act  this  session — 
wisely  and  boldly — if  the  aid  program  is  to 
be  saved,  from  its  enemies,  its  friends,  from 
Itself. 

Third.  The  right  answers  to  the  seemingly 
unsolvable  problems  of  foreign  aid  already 
have  begun  to  take  shape.  A  consensus  now 
has  begun  to  emerge — a  consensus  of  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  put  the  program  on  the 
road  to  recovery  of  its  sound  but  elusive  ob- 
jectives. It  remains  for  Congress  to  give  di- 
rection and  impetus  to  this  Intelligent  ap- 
proach to  attainable  goals. 

Fourth.  Until  improvements  are  made  in 
the  program  it  is  useless  and  wasteful  to  ap- 
propriate funds  in  the  increasing  magnitude 
requested  by  the  Government.  More  money, 
misspent,  can  do  more  harm  than  good 

THE    importance    OF    FOREIGN     AID 

With  regard  to  the  significance  of  this 
year's  foreign  aid  legislation,  the  expressions 
the  national  chamber  is  receiving  on  the 
subject  from  its  membership  probably  are  as 
voluminous,  as  varied,  and  perhaps  as  pas- 
sionate, as  the  opinions  you  are  getting  from 
home.     And  with  good  reason,  too. 

The  most  important  reason  is  because  an 
effective  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  is  essen- 
tial to  our  national  security  and  our  foreign 
policy  objectives.  Properly  conceived  and 
carried  out,  foreign  aid  should,  can,  and  does 
promote  the  American  system;  provide  a 
counterforce  to  international  communism; 
promote  responsible  local  foreign  develop- 
ment, and  protect  our  increasingly  important 
oversea  markets  and  sources  of  supply,  as 
well  as  our  military  security. 

Foreign  aid  aims  at  fostering  the  national 
Interest  in  several  ways.  It  is  designed  to 
provide  military  protection  at  less  cost  than 
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the  United  States  could  undertake  *lone. 
Longer  range.  In  addition  to  furthering  polit- 
ical freedom  and  democracy  abroad.  It  la 
Intended  to  help  develop  strong  free  world 
marketa  In  the  lea*  developed  areas — markets 
whose  strength  and  growth  can  expand  and 
strengthen  our  domestic  economy  as  well. 
In  addition,  foreign  aid  Is  an  expression  of 
deep  American  moral  and  spiritual  Instincts 
to  render  humanitarian  help  to  other  peo- 
ple  In  need. 

The  US  business  community  has  a  direct 
Interest  and  stake  In  the  accomplishment 
of  these  goals.  It  Is  on  the  free  markets  of 
trade  and  private  capital  that  economic,  po- 
litical and  social  development  and  growth 
depend.  The  administrators  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram recognize  this  stake  of  private  enter- 
prise. They  consistently  point  out  that 
govemment-to-government  aid  cannot,  by  it- 
self, either  afford  the  costs  of  the  program 
or  accomplish  Its  objectives,  and  that  an 
Increasing  share  of  the  task  must  be  under- 
taken by  the  private  sector 

To  stimulate  that  participation,  programs 
have  been  established  by  the  US.  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  U  S.  Investment  In 
underdeveloped  countries.  These  Include 
Investment  guarantees.  Investment  surveys, 
foreign  currency  loans,  and  long-term  dollar 
loans.  An  overflow  of  applications  for  invest- 
ment guarantees  Is  an  example  of  the  re- 
sponse of  business  to  the  call  for  assumption 
of  a  major  role  In  the  development  of  less- 
developed  areas.  As  of  March  31,  1963.  1.000 
applications  for  Investment  giiarantees  were 
in  process,  totaling  over  $3  5  billion.  (The 
national  chamber's  position  on  the  invest- 
ment guarantee  program  is  scheduled  for 
consideration  at  a  meeting  of  its  board  of 
directors  later  this  month.) 

Forelsin  aid  contributes  to  emplojrment  In 
the  United  Sates  of  workers  supplying  goods 
and  service.^  to  the  recipients  of  foreign  aid. 
These  Jobs  h.^ve  been  created  in  part  by  the 
expansion  of  markets  stimulated  by  aid 
funds. 

An  estimated  84  psercent  of  all  current  aid 
dl.^bursements  are  now  "tied"  to  purchases 
of  US  goods  and  services,  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID)  Is 
seeking  ways  to  Increase  this  percentage  to 
90  to  95  percent — a  step  which,  incidentally, 
considerably  reduces  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  strain  of  aid  on  the  U  S.  economy. 

It  Is  a  tnie  mark  of  Its  Importance  that 
foreign  aid  has  so  consistently  been  sup- 
ported In  principle  for  15  years  by  the 
American  people,  through  both  political  par- 
ties, three  Administrations  eight  Congresses 
and  countless  organizations  representing 
business,   labor,  churches,   and  civic  groups 

rOKXICN     AID    IM     CRISIS 

This  year,  however.  It  la  apparent  that 
supp>ort  of  the  principles  of  foreign  aid  is 
not  enough.  Criticisms  of  foreign  aid  in 
practice — how  programs  are  conceived  and 
carried  out — have  been  building  up  over  the 
years  to  a  point  where  they  now  threaten  to 
place  the  entire  program  In  serious  Jeopardy. 
As  the  report  of  the  Clay  Committee  so  well 
put  It: 

"There  has  been  a  feeling  that  we  are 
trying  to  do  too  much  for  too  many  too 
soon,  that  we  are  overextended  in  resources 
and  undercompensated  in  results,  and  that 
no  end  of  foreign  aid  Is  either  In  sight  or  In 
mind." 

Even  this  succinct  summary  only  hints  at 
the  misgivings  about  the  program  shared  by 
the  businessmen  who  are  affected  by  It.  the 
taxpayers  who  finance  It.  the  legislators  who 
vote  on  It.  In  fact,  the  misgivings  are 
shared  by  many  of  the  officials  who  admin- 
ister It.  Never  before  have  its  goals,  methods 
and  worth  been  so  seriously  and  slmulta- 
neoualy     challenged.       President     Kennedy 


recognized  this  challenge  when  he  commis- 
sioned the  Clay  Committee  as  a  board  of 
public  Inquiry  to  determine  whether  foreign 
aid— 

( 1 )  "Is  contributing  materially  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,"  and  (2)  "la  di- 
rected to  specific  and  attainable  goals." 

A  major  and  frequent  criticism  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program,  of  course.  Is  the  cost.  The 
American  people  have  invested  $100  billion 
In  foreign  aid  of  one  kind  or  another  since 
the  end  of  World  War  U. 

Public  concern  over  the  fiscal  affairs  of  this 
country — the  annual  deficits,  the  mounting 
national  debt,  the  drain  of  dollars  and  gold 
caused  by  an  urtfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments situation — Is  unquestionably  an  Im- 
portant element  in  the  controversy. 

But  to  put  the  troubles  of  foreign  aid 
entirely  on  the  amount  of  money  Involved  Is 
both  an  oversimplification  and  misleading. 
It  Is  not  only  the  amount  of  money,  but 
the  results  of  the  expenditures  that  are  at 
Issue. 

To  people  reared  In  a  market-type  econ- 
omy, the  question,  "Are  we  getung  our 
moneys  worth?"  Is  important. 

The  debate  la  over  not  only  "How  much 
foreign  aid:*"  but  "What  kind  of  foreign 
aid^"  and  "To  whom?" 

SOME  ANSWERS  TO  THE  PROBLEMS 

Answers  to  the  problems  of  foreign  aid 
will  not  come  easily,  nor  will  they  solve 
overnight  either  the  program's  Inherent 
shortcomings  or  Its  Inability  to  meet  un- 
reasonable demands  upon  It  for  quick, 
demonstrable  payoffs.  Nevertheless,  a  num- 
ber of  recent,  responsible  reappraisals  of 
foreign  aid  at  least  point  the  way  toward 
some  practical,  constructive  action. 

Here  Is  a  chart  prepared  by  the  chamber 
In  an  effort  to  map  out  as  clearly  as  possible 
the  policy  directions  Indicated  by  this  emerg- 
ing consensus.  Down  the  lefthand  column 
we  have  listed  the  major  parts  of  the  aid 
program — all  the  way  from  Its  basic  policy 
guideline*  through  such  features  as  eco- 
nomic development,  private  participation  in- 
centives, the  AKl.ince  for  Progress,  multi- 
lateral aid.  military  aid  and  supporting 
assistance,  to  contingencies  and  budget 
account  transfers. 

Across  the  top  we  have  delineated,  first, 
the  provisions  of  the  present  law  relating 
to  the  categories  In  the  lefthand  column. 
The  successive  columns  summitrlze  the 
recommended  Improvements  in  each  category 
which  have  been  proposed  this  year  by; 
the  Natloiml  Chamber  In  Its  March  15  Policy 
Statement  on  Foreign  Aid:  the  Clay  Com- 
mittee; other  responsible  Interested  groups, 
such  as  the  Commerce  Department's  busi- 
nessman's Committee  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  (COMAP)  the  Business  Council  for 
International  Understanding  (BCIU),  the 
International  Economic  Policy  Association, 
numerous  Congressional  subcommittees 
study  teams  and  Individual  members  and 
Anally,  by  the  President  in  his  message  to 
Congress  of  April  2. 

In  the  next  column,  we  have  compared 
with  these  recommendations  the  actual 
amendments  to  the  present  law  which  have 
been  submitted  by  the  administration — in 
otlier  words,  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1963.  H  R.  5490,  which  Is 
now  before  this  committee. 

A  careful  comparison  of  present  law.  sug- 
gested Improvements,  and  the  adminlatra- 
tlou's  proposed  amendments  is  the  very 
least  exercise  necessary  to  any  meaningful 
evaluation  of  the  current  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

The  chamber's  evaluation  (found  In  the 
last  two  columns) — including  a  second  look 
at  our  own  aid  statement  earlier  this  year — 
discloses  what  we  in  the  chamber  have  now 


come  to  call  the  aid  gap— between  program 
and  performance.  Thus.  In  the  next-to-last 
column,  we  have  attempted  to  summarize 
the  most  obvious  shortcomings  of  the  pres- 
ent foreign  aid  program,  as  seen  by  lu  re- 
sponsible critics. 

If  the  identification  of  the  program's  most 
serious  gaps  is  to  be  of  any  constructive  use 
It  must  be  followed  by  positive  corrective 
action.  This  we  have  tried  to  suggest  in  the 
final  and  most  Important  column  in  the 
chart,  headed  "What's  Needed." 

Just  as  the  "What's  Needed"  column  ig 
meaningless  without  the  seven  columns  pre- 
ceding It.  so  It  could  be  regarded  as  presump- 
tuous  without  a  word  of  explanation  about 
how  It  was  derived  and  by  whom. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  the  National 
Chamber  has  reflected  faithfully  the  views 
on  foreign  aid  held  by  Its  vast  membership. 
We  have  consistently  supported  the  prin- 
ciples of  forelpn  aid.  testified  for  or  against 
sp>ecific  administration  legislative  pro|>osal8, 
and  favored  substantial  savings  In  proposed 
foreign  aid  budgets.  This  year  we  specifi- 
cally recommend  p)osltlve.  concrete  new 
measures,  developed  with  the  assistance  of 
over  300  leading  US,  businessmen  and 
based  upon  policies  approved  by  our  mem- 
bership. 

Starting  with  our  foreign  policy  commit- 
tee and  its  own  subcommittee  on  foreign 
aid.  the  chamber  recommendations  before 
you  were  shaped  and  refined  by  a  Joint 
subcommittee  on  foreign  aid.  mnde  up  of 
representatives  of  five  of  our  standing  com- 
mittees (foreign  policy,  foreign  commerce, 
national  defense,  finance,  and  government 
ojjeratlons  and  exp>endltures) .  The  product 
of  this  exercise  then  went  to  the  chamber's 
board  of  directors,  and  finally  to  our  new 
special  advisory  committee  on  foreign  aid 
drawn  from  executives  and  representatives 
of  companies  affected  by  foreign  aid  one  way 
or  another  Through  our  staff,  we  researched 
all  available  li\formatlon  and  opinion,  held 
extensive  and  candid  discussions  with  for- 
eign aid  specialists  in  Government,  Congress, 
and  the  academfc  community.  Including  a 
conference  of  our  Joint  subcommittee  with 
General   Clay. 

I  realize.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  commit- 
tee Is  more  concerned  with  concrete  recom- 
mendations than  with  the  history  of  how  we 
arrived  at  them,  so  I  shall  return  to  "What's 
Needed" 

PURSE    STRINGS    FOR    IMTROVEMENT 

I  should  like  at  this  point  to  call  the 
committee's  attention  to  the  comparative 
budget  analysis  Included  as  part  of  this 
statement,  which  shows  the  chamber's  spe- 
cific appropriations  recommendations  for 
each  major  budget  Item  In  the  aid  program. 

You  will  note  that  we  urge  both  specific 
reductions  in  the  administrations  revised 
requests,  and  specific  support  for  a  number 
of  economic  and  social  development  pro- 
granis.  The  recommended  cuts  are  as  fol- 
lows, development  loans.  $160  million:  devel- 
opment grants.  $57  million;  Alliance  for 
Progress,  $250  million;  supporting  assistance. 
$135  million;  contingency  fund.  $100  million: 
military  assistance.  $205  million  Our  total 
recommended  reduction  Is  $913,075,000 

It  should  be  noted  that  of  our  recom- 
mended $913  million  reduction  In  the  last 
ufflcial  administration  figure  of  $4  5  billion. 
we  BUKgest  paring  one-half  from  military 
aid,  supporting  assistance,  and  the  con- 
tingency fund.  Most  of  the  remainder  would 
be  withheld  from  the  Alliance  for  Pr(.gre.«;.s 
until  it  is  reorganized  along  lines  suggested 
In  the  "What's  needed"  column  of  the  cham- 
ber aid  chart 

The  programs  for  which  we  recommend 
full  budgetary  support  are  International 
organizations  and  programs,  $196  million:  In- 
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ter-Amerlcan  Development  Bank  and  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund.  $300  million;  surveys 
of  Investment  opportunities,  $1.6  million 
(which  Item  has  now  been  dropped  from  the 
administrations  revised  requests);  The  In- 
ternational Development  Association,  $61.7 
million;  American  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad,  $22  million;  assistance  to  Cuban 
refugees,  $70  naillon. 

I  also  want  to  call  yovir  attention  to  the 
attached  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  each 
cut.  (This  document  Is  based  on  the  ad- 
ministration's original  requests,  before  they 
were  revised  downward  by  $420  million.  How- 
ever, the  reasons  for  the  recommended  re- 
ductions remain  the  same  )  We  also  explain 
our  reasons  for  supporting  the  administra- 
tion requests  we  approve  In  full. 

The  net  effect  of  these  proposals  Is  na- 
tional chamber  support  for  a  $3.6  billion  au- 
thorization. This  Is  within  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars of  the  amount  General  Clay  has  said  the 
administration  could  live  with. 

To  summarize,  the  national  chamber  alms 
at  three  specific  objectives: 

1.  A  return  of  foreign  aid  programs  to  the 
sound  principles  of  long-range  economic  de- 
velopment laid  out  In  1961  In  the  Act  for  In- 
ternational Development  and  In  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act. 

2.  To  develop  the  means  for  a  vastly  stepped 
■up  Inflow  of  private  capital,  know-how,  and 
Initiative  Into  the  aid  program.  Our  own  aid 
planners  tell  us  that  such  inflow  Is  Impera- 
tive if  foreign  aid  Is  ever  to  reach  Its  foreign 
policy  goals. 

3.  The  curtailment  of  appropriations  In 
the  Increasing  magnitudes  requested  by 
the  administration,  pending  more  demon- 
strable moves  toward  long-range  economic 
development  programs  and  greater  private 
enterprise  participation. 

Next.  1  would  like  to  discuss  some  of  the 
highlights  of  the  "What's  needed  "  column 
of  our  chart. 

WHAT'S    NEEDED 

You  will  note  that  the  specific  recom- 
mendations In  the  "What's  needed  "  column 
are  of  three  types.  One  calls  for  specific 
amendments  to  certain  sections  of  the  basic 
act.  Another  asks  for  a  more  precise  ex- 
pression of  congressional  Intent — which  can 
be  done  through  language  in  the  preamble, 
in  the  appropriations  bill.  In  committee  re- 
porta,  or  In  some  cases  as  part  of  the  legis- 
lative history  in  debate  on  the  floor.  Finally, 
we  urge  the  President  and  the  administra- 
tors of  the  aid  program  to  take  additional 
positive  action  through  Executive  orders, 
regulations,  and  directives  which  require  no 
additional  congressional  authorization. 


Let  me  say  a  word  about  our  view  that  the 
purposes,  objectives,  and  prloiitlee  of  the  aid 
program  require  much  more  precise  defini- 
tion. We  are  aware  that  AID  Director  Bell 
already  has  taken  aeveral  steps  In  the  right 
direction.  The  Agency's  preeentatlon  to  thla 
committee  Is  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen. 
We  also  are  aware  that  AID  Is  preparing  a 
still  more  detailed  Interpretation  of  Its  basic 
policy  guidelines  and  criteria  to  serve  as  an 
operations  manual  In  the  field  as  well  as  at 
headquarters.  We  applaud  the  Agency's  new 
efforts  along  these  lines. 

But  this  committee  is  aware  that  these  are 
not  the  first  In  a  long  line  of  sincerely  moti- 
vated assurances  that  measures  to  promote 
sounder  long-range  economic  development 
and  greater  private  enterprise  participation 
are  forthcoming.  The  new  administration 
and  Congress  said  the  same  thing  clearly  and 
convincingly  In  1961  In  the  Act  for  Inter- 
national Development.  As  the  "Aid  gap" 
column  shows,  however,  progress  still  Is  far 
from  stalsfactory.  We  therefore  tirge  action 
by  Congress  to  bind  AID  to  Its  most  recent 
promises.  This  could  be  done  through  legis- 
lative history,  reports  to  Congress  and  the 
public,  or  appropriations  bill  controls,  or  by 
amendment  to  the  basic  act. 

For  example,  the  chamber  urges  specific 
amendments  to  the  policy  section  of  the  law 
(sec.  102)  to  make  more  certain  that  eco- 
nomic aid  funds  are  not  used,  as  they  have 
been  In  the  past,  for  bailout  aid  for  sup- 
posed financial  or  military  crises.  This  Is  a 
kind  of  aid  which,  once  begun,  has  been 
virtually  Impossible  to  stop.  There  Ls  no 
better  example  than  baUout  aid  to  demon- 
strate the  program's  own  violation  of  Its 
stated  objectives  of  long-range  planning 
assistance. 

We  acknowledge  the  need  for  fiexlblllty  in 
administering  the  program.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  repeal  the  limited  authority  con- 
tained In  section  610  to  transfer  up  to  10 
percent  of  the  money  In  any  aid  fund  to 
another  aid  fund,  nor  the  authority  under 
section  645  to  consolidate  unexpended  bal- 
ances. We  do  propose  that  this  flexibility 
be  restricted  to  funds  authorized  for  non- 
economic  aid  purposes,  and  that  no  funds 
for  economic  development — whether  fi- 
nanced from  the  development  loan  fund, 
development  grant  fund,  or  the  economic 
funds  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress — be 
used  for  other  than  economic  development 
purposes.  We  further  urge  that  when  trans- 
fers and  consolidations  are  made  under  sec- 
tions 610  and  645,  the  funds  be  used  for 
purposes  for  which  they  were  authorized. 

To  encourage  long-range  economic  devel- 
opment planning,  we  propose  that  economic 


aid  be  directed  much  more  specifically  to 
sound  host-country  programs,  and  less  to- 
ward one-shot  projects  designed  for  their 
political  or  "showcase"  prestige  effort.  We 
further  urge  that  economic  aid  be  spent  pri- 
marily for  those  programs  which  place  new 
emphasis  on  the  use  and  development  of  the 
private  sectors  of  the  host-country  econo- 
mies. Including  both  domestic  and  foreign 
prU-ate  enterprise.  We  favor  much  greater 
selectivity  in  choosing  from  among  the 
countless  requests  for  aid  which  pour  in 
from  over  100  countries.  We  believe  those 
who  show  the  most  progress  should  receive 
priority. 

To  stimulate  self-help  reforms,  we  pro- 
pose that  economic  aid  be  made  contingent 
on  progress  reports  from  the  aid-recipient 
countries. 

To  promote  vitally  ImpKDrtant  private  par- 
ticipation, we  propose  amendments  and  ad- 
ministrative steps  to  Improve  existing 
incentives. 

To  revitalize  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  we 
propose  legislation  to  establish  an  OECD-type 
Institution  to  act  as  a  central  forum  and 
clearinghouse  for  sound  coordination  of 
economic  policies  among  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere nations — coordination  which  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  the  Alliance. 

We  propose  steps  to  Increase  the  use  of 
multilateral  aid,  not  as  a  substitute  for  bi- 
lateral aid  but  as  a  supplement  to  it,  which 
in  numerous  instances  Is  more  capable  of 
enforcing  sensible  conditions  than  bilateral 
aid. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  request 
that  the  attachmenta  to  this  statement  be 
made  a  part  of  the  oflSclal  record  of  your 
hearings. 

Thank  you. 

Chamber  Policy  on  Mutual  Security 
The  chamber  supports  foreign  economic 
and  mllltan,'  assistance  as  Instruments  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  to  strengthen  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  other  nations  of 
the  free  world  through  responsible  political 
freedom,  social  progress,  and  individual  en- 
deavor. 

In  Implementing  these  programs,  particu- 
lar emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  role  of 
private  enterprise  In  economic  development. 
To  achieve  long-term  U.S.  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives In  each  area  and  country,  and  to 
engender  widespread  understanding  and 
support,  the  concept,  scope,  and  adminis- 
tration of  foreign  assistance  programs  must 
be  continually  reviewed  and  improved. 
Other  free  world  nations  should  share  in- 
creasingly  in   bearing  these  reEponsiblllties. 


CniNpariKon  of  bud  (jet  requests  and  recommendatious  for  thf  foreign  aid  program 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Activity 


Development  loans 

Development  (trants. 

American  schools  and  hos- 

l>itHls  abroad 

Ill  vestment  guaranUtee 

Purveys     of    investment 

n|i|>nrtunitl)>s 

Alliiince  for  rro(m-!W 

H<j<'IhI  pro(trrs,s  tru.st  fund- 
International     organiza- 
tions and  proRraiits 

9up|>orting  assistance 


Revised 
adminis- 
tration 
request, 
fiscal 
year 
1964 


'1.060,000 
<  257, 000 

20,000 


I6.')0,000 
200,000 

I.V.,  050 
436,000 


Cham- 
ber 
recom- 
menda- 
tion, 
flst-al 
year 
1964 


Initial 
admin- 
istra- 
tion 
retjuest. 
fiscal 
year 
1M>4 


900.000  1,248,000 
200, 000     275,  orjo 


20,000 


1,500 
400,000 

aoo,ooo 

136,050 
300,000 


1,500 
700, 000 
200,000 

181,250 
3V7,000 


Con- 
pres- 
sional 
appro- 
priation, 
fiscal 
year 
Id63 


975,000 
225,000 


30,000 


625,000 


148,900 
395,000 


Cham- 
ber 
recom- 
menda- 
tion, 
fiscal 
year 
1963 


900,  rtR) 
236,000 


100,000 

3,600 
400,000 


148,900 
400,000 


Admin- 
istra- 
tion 

request, 
fiscal 
vear 
1963 


1, 250,  'X)0 
335,000 


100,000 

5,000 
600,000 


148,900 
481,600 


Activity 


Contingency  fund 

Militiiry  a-ssistanco 

Administrative  expenses, 

AID ; 

Administrative  exiienses, 
Stole 

Hospitals  abroad  (local 
currency) 

Total,    foreign    aid 
program , 


■  Additional  reductions  In  these  activities  subsequently  stiRgested  by  General  Clay  would  further  lower  total  by  $200,000,000  to  $500,000,000 

oix eos 


Revl.scd 
adminis- 
tration 
request , 
fiscal 
year 

Cham- 
ber 
recom- 
menda- 
tion, 
fiscal 

luitial 
admin- 
istra- 
tion 
request, 
fiscal 

Con- 
gres- 
sional 
appro- 
priation, 
fiscal 

Cham- 
ber 
recom- 
menda- 
tion, 
fiscal 

Admin- 
istra- 
tion 

request . 
fiscal 
year 

1964 

year 
1964 

year 
1964 

year 
1963 

year 
1963 

1963 

300,000 

'i,4avooo 

200.000 
1,200,000 

400,000 
1,480,000 

250,000 
1,3-25,000 

200.000 
1,350,000 

400,000 
1,500,000 

57,250 

150,000 

57,250 

49,500 

50,000 

55,000 

3,025 

2,700 

3,025 

2,700 

3,000 

3,100 

2,000 

2,000 

2.000 

2,800 

2.8O0 

'  4, 525, 325 

3,612,250 

4,945,025 

3,928,900 

3, 790, 400 

4,961,300 
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Policy  gul'!f>!tne,«  .. 


■went  ;»w  (Forelifn  AwlsUm.' 
Act  o(  IttSl,  M  am<^n<le<di 


Ki-onoDjIc  development.. 


Prlvit«>    participation    in- 
centives. 


Sec.  102  authorir^s  al<i  to 
developed  tHendly  countries  to 
promote  peac^.  frw.iom,  ui.l  fr''*' 
worW  sectirlty  s.t.s  .11. 1  .•r.t.ri 
Sound  pUuu  aiiil  i>r<>ta  iins.  .«M'Ui 
W  waO  M  eoononiir  vipt'cts  of  de- 
▼etopment;  self-help  h>  rt-nplent 
coantrln;  long-range  ilevelopmont 
Urges  multilateral  piirtUipatlnn. 
burden  sbMlng,  arni  free  now  or 
private  kiVMtnirnt  okpital. 


Sec.  201  authoriiee  dollar  kMiu.<i 
to  promote  economic  develop- 
ment, emphaslies  looc-ruige 
plana  and  programs  to  develop 
economic  resooroes  and  Increase 
productive  capacities.  See.  211 
aotborius  grants  and  technical 
Milatanoe.  emphasizes  deveiop- 
of  human  resources. 


Sec.  801  enoouraites  private  en- 
terprise participation,  requires 
President  to  (I)  find  and  draw 
attention  to  Investment  and  de- 
velopment opportunities;  (2)  ac- 
celerate ne«(itiatiiin  if  tax,  com- 
merce, an<i  tnk'le  tr>'attes  facili- 
tating private  investment;  (3) 
direct  aopropriate  aid  through 
private  channels  with  practU-aMe 
local  private  or  unvemmeutal 
participation. 


Investment  gaaranlees:  Sec.  2:21 
authorises  ftnanMtaae  of  wholly 
owned  V  >•'  Invp^ment  agalrust 
ipecifle  n>k-  ••(  *  ir  m.surrt'ctlon 
and  revol';;.''!:  ur'.ru  y  mcon- 
vertlbility  uhI  •  \;  roprlatlon 
(conflscatiTs  k  i^  i>f /.ivcniment). 
Authoriz«-s  'xti'ii.!.'.!  risk  Kuur- 
anteesagiii!:.^t  i::>  ri-k^oUuT  than 
U.S.  managenKTit  friu.l  or  iiu>- 
conduct.  Sec.  22A  mthonri's  ^iin- 
llar  Kuaranteey  uf  L  .-;.  mvf.stuirnt 
in  pilot  boiLsinK  pro^vUi  In  Latin 
America. 


Investment  .surveys:  See.  SU 
autborlu-s  up  to  SO  percoit  U.8. 
(loveniment  flnaniinK  of  surreys 
of  Investment  opportunities. 

Hk"kenloo|>er  amt^nilment:  Sec. 
620  requln's  su.si>ension  of  aid  to 
any  country  whuh  nationallu's, 
expropriates,  s«Mies,  or  injposes 
restrictions  of  similar  etT  t  on  any 
U.S.  nujjorlty-owned  Investment 
without  np(iroprlate  steps  to  com- 
pensate within  n  months. 


Foreign  mrrency  IhHeSw.  612 
authorizes  use  of  U.ttcOTPMd  for- 
eign ctirrenck's.  ;-«ilW  of  Public 
Law  480  (Coolry  l\u\.i  iiitliori/cs 
25  percent  of  prii<i->'.|s  fnmi  salt";  r>f 
surplus  coniniiHlifi.-s  f..r  lo:ins  t(i 
private  US  {Mnipir.  i.'.s  ,ih>n«ul  or 
foreign  atTiiitcs.  ui.l  to  6)rei(fn 
firms  whli  i.  (p.ui.!  IS  ojjricul- 
tural  o\p<)rtt!. 


S«H?  footnotts  at  <n<\  of  tahlp. 


Juyie  10 

U.S.  ehnnther  ronipnrnUre  ari<ihjsi.>  of  n,,i 


Chamber  r^commeii.lntlonj 
(Mar.  li,  lUt>Ji 


Clearly  delineate  profram  objec- 
tives and  priorities  relative  to 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  Identify 
speeiflc  aid  puriMMes  and  finance 
from  eoBtraUad  wpfale  funds. 
EaphMln  iMfflBCi  Monomic 
devetopoMnt  phundBg;  aMure  full 
role  ftir  private  enterprise.  Apply 
itreuter  selectivity  n  choosinK 
nations  and  projects  to  be  alde«l. 
.Kpply  stricter  s«>lf-help  criteria  to 
point  where  local  reforms  are  prime 
factor  In  'lualifylnx  for  U.S.  aid. 
Emphaitize  burlcn  sliaring  through 
Development  Assistance  Commit- 
tee of  the  OECD.  Reduce  short- 
run  ementency  aid  for  financial 
ballouts,  military  purposes,  and 
politlcaliy  ln8pire<l  ivojects. 

Development  loans  shoul<t  re- 
ceive priority,  carry  increasingly 
harder  terms,  he  prohibited  from 
use  for  other  tiian  state<l  purposes. 
Speed  shift  from  grants  to  loans. 


'    ) 


Kncournge  (KJtiitive  host -country 
planmng  fur  private  Investment, 
tra<le,  an<l  Initiative— local  and 
foreign;  Improve  and  redirect  ex- 
isting Incentives  for  private  par- 
ticipation. Employ  authority  for 
dollar  loans  to  U.S.  firms.  Re- 
solve U.S.  Government  policy 
confusion  over  whether  to  en- 
courage U.S.  private  production 
Investment  abroad. 


Clay  Conimlttee  reiiommemlatlons 

(Mar.  J\  IMiU) 


Tighten  and  ibarpen  obJectlTaa 
In  t«rms  of  U.S.  national  tntereat. 
Condition  aid  oo  achievement  of 
self-help  measures.  Apply  greater 
selectivity:  carefuUv  examine  aid 
for  political  as  well  as  economic 
reasons;  determine  kind  and  basis 
of  aid  on  economic  grounds.  Em- 
phasixe  greater  burden  sharing 
through  specific  U.S.  representa- 
tions and  ORCD  Development 
Assistance  Committee;  orge  alll(>8 
to  apply  softer  terms. 


harder  Icriiis  for  de- 
loans  In  some  coun- 
tries. Shift  aid  from  subsidy  and 
gift  to  loan  basis.  S()ecify  dtu^ 
tlon  of  technical  asalstanre. 
Land-grant  college  sliould  con- 
tribute. 


Stimulate  :••■•■.■. 'i-  jvfnr  Inirn- 

tives.    Ref.  .    1.  .  •       riiiiiont- 

owned  indu-tri  1.  <.'..  :  "iiiiiierclal 
enterprises  which  compete  with 
existing  private  endeavors. 


Support  Uickenlooper  amend- 


men 


Expand  Cooley  fund  loans. 


Other  recominondalions  ' 


Direct  aid  to  specific  foreign 
policy  goals  ironiiipii  ApiHy 
greiit.T  ^cl.-du.tv  IKl  ^  Seni 
tor  .M^sTiriii,  K.  ;  r.  ■<  ntatlve 
Monac;as  I.iiiit  .  itvnslon  of 
aid  to  couMi  1.-  \...\  !,,,«•  receiving 
IttSenator  \l  an-kiki  m.  8pcllo<it 
aid  rondltlona  (Representative 
Dawson).  neftia-  objectives 
establish  clear-cut  criteria  aM 
standards,  Imlance  Uovemment 
and  private  Investment  capital 
(Representative  Me ADiR).  Stress 
burden  sharinr     'I KP A,  Senator 

MANSriKLD.  K.  ir.  >.  l.t.iU\(.  M,,N. 
A'iAN). 


Channel  increasing  percentage 
of  development  loans  through  pri- 
vate enterprise;  establish  separate 
fund  for  Oovemment  loans  for 
basic  infrastructure  (I  EPA). 
Speed  shift  from  grants  to  loftn< 
(Sen  ifor  M  iNsriEin.  Representa- 
tive ,\1()N\r.AN).  Gear  aid  to  de- 
velofiniciit  level  of  recipient  coun- 
tries; short-term  impact  projects 
should  evolve  into  long-range  de- 
velopment plans  (Senator  Uiii- 

PIIRKT). 

Emphasiie  private  invest- 
ment (Comap,  Representative 
.VlEADta).  Encourage    Joint 

ventures  between  United  States 
and  local  private  enterprise  (Sena- 
tor Hi  MPHREr).  Grant  U.S.  In- 
vestment tux  credit  fComap,  Rep- 
resentiitlve  .Mbapkr)  Al'.rr.v  t  ,x 
deductions  for  coiiiiin  r  .  >.  r  k, 
(Comap,  lEI'A).  U  .:..  1  ~ 
tax  liability  (Ux  .«)  >r  ;  t-  i 
earnings  on  which  ho-^i 
ments  forgo   l'>':ii    r  .< 

lEPA).  (ii.r.rt,.      • 

minimum     af.  rt  iv     [. ' 
eaminn  of  ;  r;.  ,:.    1  I 

PfOve<l  by  t/o\.  r:  n  •  :  '    ' 
Establish     new     office 
lieputy  Administrator  for  Private 
Ent<T|'ri-<      IFl'Ai.      Create  new 
Gov.  mil  •  i  :  ^  ■■'■  nnX  corimration  to 
cncourugc    iriviiic    American   in- 
vestment In  developing  countries 
(BCIU  ) 

Bring  all  Latin  American  coun- 
tries Into  program  (Comap). 
Llberallte  bilateral  guarantee  agree- 
ments (Comap,  lEPA).  Broaden 
war  risk  to  Include  riots  and 
civil  disturbances  (Comap, 
1EP,\).  increase  authorized  dol- 
lar volume  outstanding;  strength- 
en U.S.  obligation  (lEPA).  In- 
1  ri  1.-.C  bousing  guarantee  (Senator 
H'  viPiiRFV).  Support  multl- 
laliTiil  ifuarantee  treaties  (lEPA). 


'  'lilllap, 
[•"■nvnt 

lirn      ..n 


of     AiU 


Encourage  compen<wtiun  furn.i- 
tlonalizatlon  by  host  government 
(C'oniap ').  Emphasize  congn's- 
slonal  disiipproval  of  <li.s<'rimliia- 
tory  measures;  cut  aid  if  Imst 
government  obligations  not  met 
by  end  of  19*>3;  rc<luir  time  re- 
quirement for  coiiiiK'nsntory  .steps 
from  6  to  3  month.s  iiiithorite  U.S. 
Foreign  CUiims  S«'tllcmcnl  Com- 
mission to  evaluiit*'  expropriated 
property  (lEI'A).  Comjiensate 
exprc>i>ri;itlon  lossj's  ttirougli  re- 
diii'tions  In  prior-ap|;rovcd  ;dd 
loans  (.iM'nator  Hi'MFHRkv). 
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proffram  aJiJ  recommended  improcemcrUs 


President's  message  (Apr.  2, 19ft3) 


Apply  stricter  stand  ird  oi  selec- 
tivity aiKl  self  tiel[>.  Ji<*.t'if»  and 
ultimately  f.iiiilii.itj  .a  1.  lucj.  ise 
role  of  privHt*'  invc^tii.eii!     c    .11- 

tinue   aid    fur    >ii(e;is.-    H,:>i:i^t    i-\. 

ternal  aiul  ii't<'i'-i'  (  '.iin-/  i>t 
attack.  Empliasl'C  buroon  hhur- 
Ing. 


Emphasize  economic  develop- 
ment Increasingly  through  loans. 
Apply  stricter  loan  terms.  In- 
crease lending  In  countries  which 
permit  aid  to  Ije  diiected  toward 
ultimate  full  s.lf-siipport.  En- 
large participation  of  private  en- 
terprise. Encourage  land-grant 
ana  other  university  relationships 
with  aid  programs. 


Place  initiative  on  Increased 
role  for  private  Investment  and 
other  non-Federal  resources  in 
as.'ibtlng  developing  nations. 
Amend  Inl<'rnal  Hovenue  Code 
for  a  trial  period  to  grant  U.S. 
taxpayers  tax  credit  for  new  In- 
vestments and  reinvestments  In 
developing  countries. 


Amciid  Investment  guarantee 
provi.siona  to  enlarge  and  clarify 
program. 


Fmphasire  Investment  surveys. 


Fmpha-slie  Cooley  fund  loans. 


AdiiiinislratioD  amendments 
(foreign  AssLstanoe  Act  of  15*63) 


Amends  sec.  631  to  authorize 
President  to  select  U.S.  citizen  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  OECD's  De- 
velopment Assistance  Committee. 
Amends  sec.  635  to  provide  pay- 
ment of  reimbursable  indirect 
costs  to  educational  institutions 
carrying  out  authorlxed  oversea 
programs. 


Projioses  to  amend  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  auth(,riie  l  .8. 
tax  credit  for  certain  Investment 
and  reinvestment  in  less  devel- 
oped coimtrles. 


Amends  sec.  221  lo  relax  l(X)-i)er- 
cent  ownership  restriction  by  de- 
fining "wholly  owned"  as  "de- 
termined without  regard  to  any 
shares,  in  aggregate  less  than  8 
perwnt  of  total  issued  and  sub- 
scribed share  capital,  required  by 
law  to  be  held  by  persons  other 
than  parent  corporation." 
Doubles  authorized  dollar  volume 
of  outstanding  investment  guaran- 
tees against  specific  ri.sks;  In- 
creases voltime  of  Fiiarantfes 
against  extended  rLsk.s,  triples 
volume  of  Latin  .\merican  hous- 
ing guarantees. 


The  aid  gap  (l)etween  program     ' 
and  performiiuce;  j 


Program  objectives  and  priori- 
ties iiiadeijuately  deflriefl.  X'ari- 
ous  tyi>es  of  aid  not  cle  irly  identi- 
fied. Ixjiig-range  eojiiouiic  de- 
velopment planning  frequent)  y 
sacrificed  on  altar  of  (juicJc  politicail 
payofl.  ?:mergency  aid  tor  liuan- 
clal  bailouts,  nillitury  forces,  and 
politically  inspired  projects  over- 
emphasised. Selectivity  and  self- 
help  criteria  too  loose.  Private 
incentives  Inadequate.  Burden 
sharing  inequitable. 


Fimds      subject      to 

ill    purjjoses 


misuse 


r  Unas      suojeci      10 
for    nondevelopmentiil 
Loan  re|)ajTiient  terms  too  loose. 
Shift  from  grants  lo  loans-  too  slow. 


Fall  to  provide  adequate  posi- 
tive ina-niives  i<i,  tuiU  t>roteetion 
of  climate  (or.luuiHurtigu  private 
initiative. 


Do  not  cover  doci.'iive  risk  of  riot 
and  civil  strife.  Do  not  cover 
U.S.  joint  or  minority  invest- 
ments otherwise  urged  ui>on  busi- 
ness by  Government.  Aulliorily 
to  cover  commercial  risks  virtually 
imused.  Terms  too  limiitHi  as  to 
percentage  coverage  of  ecjuity  and 
loan  Investment  and  reinvestment 
in  expansion  and  modernization. 


Funds      orifrin-.illy      requested 
dropped  from  revised  budget. 

Does  not  cover  minority  ven- 
tures. 


Authority  to  make  Co<3ley  fund 
loans  too  restricted. 


What's  needed 


Congressional  action  to  reqvdre  definitive  statement  by 
ariiuinlslr;ition  of  aid  pur[x>9es,  objectives,  and  priorities  by 
geograptii«jl  area.  ;iiid  lo  further  require  categorical  coinmit- 
uieiit  by  adiunuslralion  lo  such  definition. 

Ameoilnieiits  to  sec.  102  to  (1)  siieclflcally  state  Intent  of 
Congress  lliat  eoonoinic  development  funds  be  prohibited  from 
u.se  for  emergency  shorUterm  tkidgetary,  balance  of  payments, 
and  militury  ;dd  uini  otlier  purposes,  not  essential  to  long- 
r;inee  economic  development  of  recipient  c»untries;  and  (2) 
further  state  intent  of  Congress  that  such  emergency  aid  re- 
quirements l)e  met  through  International  institutions,  such 
as  International  Monetary  Fund,  equipped  to  condition  such 
aid  on  immediate  economic  and  monetary  reforms. 

Amendment  to  sec.  102  to  require  progress  reports  by  recipient 
countries  on  self-help  and  reform  measures  planned  and 
acliieved,  before  economic  aid  is  committed. 


Amendments  to  sees.  201  and  211  to  require  economic  devel- 
opment aid  to  any  project  lo  be  programed  in  host  country 
development  pl.n  specifically  providing  for  appropriate  par- 
ti<il)ation  of  private  enterprise. 

Ameniiment  to  sec.  2(11  to  s|>eclficaUy  exempt  development 
loan  fund  from  all  contingency,  transfer,  and  consolidation 
provisions  of  sees.  4il.  (jIO,  G14,  and  645. 

Amendment  tosec.  iiUl  to  fix  range ol development  loan  terms 

Kxecutive  regulation  lo  require  consideration  of  development 
loan  l>efore  approving  development  grant. 

Support  for  administration  amendment  to  sec.  231  to  author- 
ize appointment  of  U.S.  Chairman  of  OECD's  Development 
Assistance  Committee, 

Coordinated  joint  n  presentetions  by  U.fi.  Oovernffient  and 
I  .0.  business  to  recipient  nations,  clearly  stating  necessity 
and  praciK-iility  of  Induding  measures  to  stimulate  private 
enieriirise  purti^lijution  in  economic  development  phins. 

Kemoval  o(  legal  ban  on  All)  financing  of  private  projects 
for  whl(  h  other  free  worl'i  financing  is  available. 

'1  ax-sparing  treaties  which  waive  U.S.  tax  liability  on  earn- 
ings on  whieb  host  govenimeni?  forgo  local  tax. 

Executive  regulation  to  require  use  of  statutory  authority 
to  make  dollar  loans  to  sek-cU'd  U.S.  firms  Investing  abroad 
in  projects  which  .^11)  detern.ines  as  necessary  to  sound  eco- 
noniie  development  in  host  country. 

Executive  regulation  lo  require  lise  of  statutory  authority  to 
sulxxiniratt  Government-financed  oversea  projects  to  L'  S 
firms. 

li«'solulion  of  Government  attitude  toward  U.S.  private 
productive  investment  abroad,  and  substantial  Government 
encouragement  and  protection  of  such  Investment. 


Consideration  of  amendments  to  broaden  Investment  guar- 
antee coverage.  Chamber  of  commerce  is  studying  amend- 
ments lo  sec.  221  to  expand  guarantees  to  cover— 

(1)  Risks  of  riots  and  civil  disturbances. 

(2)  U.S.  joint  or  minority  ventures. 

(3)  UIgher  percentage  of  loan  investment  and  reinve»- 
ment. 

(4;  Working  capital  loans. 


Amendment  to  sec.  231  to  restore  original  budget  request. 


Consideration  of  amendment  to  sec.  620  to  extend  protection 
to  U.S.  minority-owned  joint  ventures. 


Amendments  to  I'ubllc  Law  480  to  increase  to  50  percent  the 
authority  to  lend  surplus  commodity  proceeds  to  U.S.  airdlates 
abroad,  and  to  authorize  locsd  currency  loans  to  foreign  firms 
which  expand  markets  for  U.S.  industrial  (as  well  as  asricul- 
tural)  exports. 
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June  10 


Pn^scnt  !iiw  (Fiiniim  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  aiueniltNl) 


r.S.  chamber  rnmparathe  anah/xis  of  aid 


ChamtxT  rp<-omiii«'n(laUon8 
(Mar.  1.5,  1963) 


program 


Clay  Comn;ltti'<>  rt'-oininondatlons 
(Mar   a>,  11M3) 


Alliance  for  Progrees. 


Multilateral  old. 


Sec  251  and  Latin  Americiin 
I>vf  lopmt'nt  Act  authortn"  al<l  to 
Latin  AnifrU-a  to  uioblllu'  re- 
sources tor  economic  develop- 
ment and  :nl()pt  rvforms  to  spread 
beneflta  o(  econnniJc  projtress 
Directs  aid  t^i  hunmn  ;i»  well  ivs 
economic  renouro'S. 


Military  aid. 


Supporting  assistance 
Contingencies 


Budget  account  trans/erx. 


Sec.  301  authorizes  grants 
through  IntematioDal  programs 
Sec.  aofi  authorizes  U.S.-owned 
local  currency  loans  for  hasic  (icvel- 

opnient     through      Inteniatiotial 
Development  A.s,s<^Kiation. 

Sec.  S03  authorlies  military  aid 
to  any  friendly  country  or  inter- 
lUUlonai  organization  to  strenttt li- 
en U.S.  security  and  promote 
world  peaces 


Sec.  MH  .luthorizes  aid  to  friend- 
ly countries  and  ontaniratlons  to 
promote  economic  or  political 
stability. 

Sec.  4.S1  authorizes  special  fund 
for  any  economic  aid  in  l'.8.  na- 
tional interest,  Sec.  «14  author- 
izes special  funds  for  any  aid  Im- 
portant to  L'.S.  .>i«'cnruy.  without 
regard  to  reijuirements  of  this  law 
(except  development  lending  re- 
quirements). 

Sec.  610  authorizes  transfer  or 
consolidation  of  10  percent  of 
various  funds  (except  I)evelop- 
ment  Loan  Fund).  Sec.  MS  au- 
thorizes continued  availability 
and  consolidation  of  unexpended 
funds. 


Coordinate  hemispheric  aid, 
trade,  and  financial  policies 
throiigh  institutions  similar  to 
OECD.  Realistically  determine 
attainable  objectives.  Encourage 
creation  of  more  favorable  atmos- 
plH-re  for  private  bostaieaa.  Sup- 
port Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  so<-ial  progress 
trust  fund  loans  for  development 
through  private  as  well  as  public 
projects. 


Emphasize  multilateral  old, 
making  full  use  of  private  Inter- 
national consortia.  Urge  Intensive 
study  of  problems  of  countries 
dependent  on  single  commodities. 


Phase  out  military  aid;  pare  to 
minimum  immediately— parties 
ularly  In  Western  Europe.  Press 
ellorts  to  persuade  NATO  coun- 
trle,*  to  accept  larger  responsi- 
bilities. 


Substantially  reduce  support- 
ing assistance  for  supplies  and 
wages  for  local  military  forces. 

Cut  these  funds  In  line  with 
establishment  of  specific  funds  for 
various  aid  purposes. 


Prohil)it  us*'  of  varions  aid  funds 
for  purpose's  other  than  those 
specified  for  each. 


Condition  ciintlnued  aid  on 
speciflol  self-help  and  Internal  re- 
forms on  cooutry-by-country  ba- 
sis. D»'mand  achw-venu'nt  of  at- 
tainable goals.  Kavor  countries 
which  undertake  to  meet  princi- 
ples of  PunU  del  Este  Charter 
and  encourage  growth  of  private 
enU'rprise  and  foreign  Investment. 
Insist  on  recipient  country  bearing 
local  costs. 


Shift  aid  programs  gradually  to 
intematioual  admlnLstratlon  (e.g.. 
International  Development  As.sa- 
dation). 


Cut  military  aid  sutetantlally 
over  next  3  years,  limit  to  Internal 
security  (small  arms)  In  Latin 
Aniericii  and  other  ikreas.    Exclude 

coiiibiit  zmie  aid  from  program. 
H.'diio-  n.l  Kiven  in  return  for  U.S. 
Ill  .'ir.  !  .I.S4-  rltilit-s.  Extend  aid 
oi.i>  ,\u  uirdinarlly  to  country  In 
conllict  with  non- Communist 
neiKbl)or  friendly  to  I'nited  States. 
Cut  supporting  economic  aid 
sharply  over  S-year  perio<l. 


Support 
fund. 


ample    contingency 


Other  recommendations 


Increase  Lutin  Anicrican  ,m- 
reappraise  poli.u.s  and  programs' 
stress  selectivity;  increas.'  loSl 
oonlributi..ns;  authorize  increasM 
lo<-«l  curnnry  financing;  esUbiS 
Alliance  for  Progreas^^rporStoS 
to   promote   private   InvSrtment 

•Ti°'"??:^-  .  ^^^  Improvement 
In  local >)u8lne*s  climate  (Comap  r. 
Concentrate  aid  on  countrU's  de m. 

(Comap,  lEPA,  Senator  Hi;ii. 
PHRKT)  Stress  regional  economte 
tolepTitlon;  encourage  develops 
ment  of  rural  cooperatives  (Sena- 
tor HUMPBKBT). 

Increase  support  of  vohmtarv 
aid    associations    (S«>nator    II in 

PHRKT).  " 


Condition    on    economic    self 
help  (Senator  MANsriEti)). 


'  Recommendations  of  Commerce  Committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  (Comap) 
International   Economic  Policy   Association   (lEPA),   Business   Council  for   Inter- 
national Understanding  (BCIU),  and  variou.<  Members  of  Congre.**. 


Shift  to  economic  development 
aid  (Senator  Manshkid).  Elim- 
inate In  some  countries  (Repre- 
sentative MoNAdANK 


Prohibit!  telHim  from  new 
special  derttopnCBt  loan  fund 
for  private  enterprise  (I EPA) 


»  Separate  comments  of  Comap  meinlx>rs  David  Kockeli'ller,  Henry  Wrlston  and 
Rmilio  Collado. 


Recommended  changes  in  the  fiscal  1964  budget 
|In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Requested 


Recom- 
mended 
reduction 
or  saving 


Funds  .\pproprl\t«d  to  the  PRE.sit)E.NT 

rORKI<..N  A.SSI.STANCK     MIUTART 

Militarv  assistance 

U.S.  military  assistance  for  equipment  and  facilities 
to  Western  European  and  other  nations  Is  being  cut 
back.  The  cutbocks  can  le  accclerate<l  to  provide  con- 
si<lerable  savings.  Further  savings  can  come  fnjm  end- 
ing the  practice  of  propping  up  showcase  military  forces 
of  some  countries.  In  addition,  other  industrial  nations, 
increasing  in  wealth,  should  help  bear  more  of  the  cost 
of   this   military   assistance. 

Supporting  assistaiuv 

As  military  iLssistance  is  cut  Nick,  supfiorting  assist- 
ance for  such  things  as  foo<l  imd  wages  for  the  p«'rsoniHd 
can  also  be  similarly  reduee<l. 

Development  grants 

Orants  (or  gifts)  of  money  are  charity  which  even 
the  recipients  as  a  rule  don't  want.  Tliey  prefer  loans. 
So  does  this  country,  but  the  shift  from  grants  to  loans 
could  be  faster. 

Contingency  fiind 

The  President  is  given- this  money  for  emergencies 
not  otherwise  provide<l  for.  .\  recent  exiunple  was  aid 
for  Chilean  earthquake  victims.  However,  jaw, 000,000 
sboold  be  enough  for  this  purpostv  Specific  con- 
gressional authority  should  be  required  for  further 
expenditures. 

Development  loans — revolving  fund 

The  fond  was  set  up  by  Congress  for  long-range  plans 
and  programs  in  un<lerdevclof)e<l  countries  to  build  up 
economic  resourc«\s  such  as  factories,  mines,  farms,  roads, 
and  ports,  and  to  teach  men  and  women  necessary  skills. 
In  many  cases,  however,  money  from  the  fund  has  been 
use<l  to  pay  off  unsound  national  debts,  to  prop  up 
shaky  currencies,  and  to  bail  out  government  in  balnnc*"- 
of-payments  crises.  .^lUiough  development  loans  as 
originally  authorized  by  Congn-ss  are  highly  ilesirable. 


1,4M),000 


3V7.000 


27.'),  000 


400,000 


1,248.000 


280.000 


\f~.000 


T.VOOO 


200.000 


348,000 


Requested 


Fu.vDa  Apprupriatbd  to  the  Pbksidb.nt-  Con. 
roRxiON  iSsisTANOii — MiMTART— continued 

Development  loans-  revolving  fund     Contlnue<l 

much  of  the  money  in  the  fun<l  is  not  Ixdng  used  appro- 
priately. The  fund  should  not  get  as  much  this  year  as 
the  tW75,000,000  It  got  last  year. 

Alliance  for  Progress 

The  .\lliance  for  Progress  Is  too  dlsorgunized  to  me«'t  Its 
goals.  Aid,  tra<ie,  luid  financial  iK)lici<'S  need  to  be 
coordinated  throughout  the  henii.>iphere,  as  the  Organi- 
^  zation  for  Economic  Coo|x-ration  and  IX'velopment 
strives  to  do  for  its  memN-rs.  Pro«riuns  of  tlM>  .\llianu> 
m-ed  (A  be  rrexamiiwd  and  made  more  con.sls(ent  with 
what  is  possible  to  uc<-omplish.  .Mso  tin-  I^atin 
American  nations  should  Ih'  encourageil  to  iTCute  a  mucti 
mon-  favorable  atmosphere  for  fwivale  business.  Until 
steps  are  taken  toward  these  en<ls  no  more  than 
W«).000,000  om  »»•  iHlt  to  goo<l  inv. 

.Administrative  ext>en.s»-s— AID 

All)  Is  requesting  $7,750,000  more  for  administrative 
ex|>i-n.S4'S.  .Ml hough  the  chaniN-r  Ls  ree«)mnien<linK  con- 
siderable cuts  ii\  the  .MD  iM-ogram,  ll  liellevi-s  a  VMW.OOO 
increase  can  N'  justified  in  light  of  tin-  m-j-d  for  more 
talented  an<l  e\|)eri«>iuvd  iiersonncl.  ho  .i  $7,2.'i4),0(X)  cut 
is  n>c<jmniended  in  lli«'  reqm-st. 

Administrative  e\in'U.s«'S-  State  lH'I>artiiM-nt  

Thisrecommendatton  would  hold  funds  at  last  year's 
expenditures  in  view  of  no  compelling  justifleaiion  for 
an  inerea.He. 

Peace  Corjw 

This  program  Is  regarded  as  highly  sucrissful  and  use- 
ful. But  tlie  Corps  Is  having  dllTlcidty  gettinc  erxiugh 
specialists  of  the  kinds  It  ne<ds.  So  it  Is  doubtful  that 
it  could  efTiclently  assimilate  a  IOO-per<-ent  increase  In 
funds  in  Its  2nd  year.  In  view  of  Its  growth  difficulties, 
the  Cor|>s  should  be  held  to  about  90  p«'rrent  of  its 
request. 


Recom- 
mended 
reduction 
or  saving 


700,000 


67,260 


3,025 


108,00(1 


3U),«I00 


7,2.M) 


325 


8,000 
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and  recommended  improvements — Continued 


President's  message  (Apr.  2,  1963) 


Concentrate  support  on  coun- 
tries adhering  to  prin(  iples  estab- 
lished In  ("barter  of  runla  del 
Este-  pnxi.-H'ly  indicate  required 
local  i>olicy  change,  reforms,  and 
other  self-help  raea-sure^s.  Kncour- 
agc  economic  Integration.. 


Mectively  supplement  U.S. 
pnnUlbiitions  to  international  lend- 
ing   In.-^tltutlons    In    conjunction 

with  liuTeaM'd  contributions  from 
from  other  mdu-strialized  nations. 

Finph.'vsir*  oeonomlc  rather  ttian 
military  aid,  review  l)Oth  size  and 
purfMjse  of  local  military  forces 
which  receive  IS.  aid;  hut  antici- 
pate need  fur  new  and  expanded 
military  aid. 


Increase  contingency  fund. 


Administration  amendments 
(Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  19(53) 


Amends  act  to  authorize  sub- 
sequent use  of  unappropriated 
funds.  Amends  Latin  American 
Development  Act  to  increase  Al- 
liance for  Progress  funds. 


Amends   act   to  reduce   multi- 
lateral aid. 


Amends  act  to  reduce  military 
aid. 


.Arr.pnds  act  to  Increase  support- 
ing assistance. 

Amends  sec.  451  to  increase  con- 
tingency fund. 


Amends  sec.  MS  to  authorize 
continued  consolidation  of  un- 
expended balances  with  other 
funds. 


The  aid  gap  (between  program 
and  performance) 


Inadequate  long-range  planning, 
policy  coordination,  and  private 
participation. 


Present  U.S.  Oovcmment  par- 
ticipation and  private  inter- 
national consortia  too  limited. 


Still  overemphasized;  not  ade- 
quately geared  to  recipient  nations 
known  capabilities  in  global  de- 
fense strategy. 


Overused  for  questionable  sui>- 
port  for  military  forces. 


Excessive  commitment  of  funds 
for  unidentified  aid  in  unforeseen 
circumstances. 


Permits  funds   to  be  used   for 
other  than  intended  purposes. 


What's  needed 


New  legislation  to  establish  Organization  lor  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  to  coordinate 
aid,  trade,  and  monetary  policies  of  member  nations. 

Realistic  determination  by  administration  of  attainable  ob- 
jectives. 

Support  for  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

Op[x>sitlon  to  administration  amendments  to  increase  Alli- 
ance funds  tmtil  substantive  improvements  in  program  are 
achieved. 


Administration  encotiragemcnt  and  protection  of  Joint  vei»- 
tures  by  international  consortia  recommended  by  AID  Admin- 
istrator as  necessary  to  host  country  economic  development. 

Biu-den  sharing  made  more  equitable  through  OECD's 
Development  Assbtanoe  Committee. 

Study  of  proposals  to  stabilize  international  commodity 
markets. 

New  ways  and  means  to  persuade  NATO  countries  to  accept 
additional  responsibilities. 

Support  for  administration  amendment  to  reduce  funds, 
plus  substantial  further  reductions. 


Opposition  to  administration  amendment  to  increase  fund. 


Amendment  to  sec.  451  fexisting  contingency  fimd)  to  limft 
to  emergencies  not  provided  for  by  other  specific  funds. 

Amendment  to  sec.  614  (special  authority  for  national  secti- 
rity  purposes)  to  prohibit  use  of  any  other  fund  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

Opposition  to  administration  amendment  to  increase  fund. 


Amendments  to  sees.  filO  and  (A^  to  prohibit  use  of  various 
aid  funds  for  purix)se6  other  than  those  specified  for  each. 

Opposition  to  administration  amendment  to  sec.  645  to 
authorize  continued  consolidation  of  unexpended  balances 
with  other  funds. 


Specific  budget  requests  for  which  chamber  support  is  approved 
[In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 
roreion  assl-^ance— economic 

International  organizations  and  programs 

The  national  chamber  supports  in  full  the  administration's  revised 
requests  of  $136,250,000  for  international  economic  aid  programs,  on  2 
counts:  (1)  the  chaml)e.r  believes  multilateral  foreign  aid.  to  which 
other  indiistrall^ed  nations  contribute  throuph  international  lending 
Institutions,  should  t>c  encouraged  and  emphasized  as  a  practical 
alternative  to  U.S.  financing  alone;  (2)  the  13  procranis  ruianced 
under  this  account  represent  current  commitments  which  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  is  oblicated  to  fulfill. 

Social  progn-ss  trust  fund  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Development  Bank 

Ihe  chamlHT  supports  thi  full  $'i0<J,000.(KX)  n  quest  tor  the  Inter- 
-\merican  Development  Bank's  social  progn'ss  trust  fund.  Its  funds 
are  used  for  loans  for  low-cost  hou.sing,  potable  water  and  sanitation, 
agricultural  and  tcclinii-al  aid  ba,sic  to  the  raising  of  living  standards 
In  Latin  America.  Each  loan  must  Ik*  matched  by  local  financing  4 
times  its  size,  or  80  percent  of  the  total  cost.  The"  loans  are  used  to 
help  cstabli-sh  private  credit  institutions  and  other  private  enter- 
prl.se.  The  chamber  also  .supjwrts  the  ad ndnlst ration's  request  for 
a  $50,000,000  regular  subscription  to  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

Surveys  of  investment  opportunities 

The  chamber  endorses  the  administration's  request  for  jli.^.fxio  to 
help  finance  feasibility  surveys  of  potential  areas  for  I'.S.  private 
Investnieni  In  the  underdevelo|)ed  countries  as  vital  to  much-needed 
private  business  participation  In  the  aid  program. 


Appropri- 
ation 
requested 


136,250 


200.000 


1,500 


Funds  Appropeiated  to  the  President — Continued 
FOEKiGN  assistance — ECONOMIC— Continued 

Subscription  U^)  International  Development  Association     

The  chamoer  supiwrts  the  a<1niinislration's  entire  request  of 
$61.7(X),000  in  repular  subscription  to  this  international  lending  insti- 
tution, which  specializes  in  local  currency  loans  to  nations  in  need  of 
basic  development. 

American  scliools  and  hospitals  abroad 

The  chamber  supports  the  full  ^^  hite  House  revised  request  of 
$20,000.0(Ml  for  .Anierieui  schotdj  md  ho'-pil-Als  abroad  as  neces.sary  to 
provide  U.S.  citizens  servinc  overseas  with  needed  educational  and 
health  facilities.  an<i— to  the  c.vtent  American  hospital  care  is 
provided  local  forcicm  nationals— as  worthy  humanitarian  projects 
w!iich  benefit  the  I'.S.  i-uape  abroad. 

Hospitals  abroad  (local  currency) 

The  chaniher  supiwrts  the  full  White  House  request  of  $2,000,000 
for  the  ,\niericau-si(onsored  children's  hospital  in  Poland. 

Dei'.vrtiient  or  He  .ltii,  Education  and  Welfare 

.\ssistince  to  refugees  in  the  United  States 

Tlie  chaml)er  supixjrts  the  adnanistration's  full  request  of 
$70,000,000  for  this  necessary  humanitarian  program  for  Cuban 
refugees. 


Appropri- 
ation 
requested 


61,656 


20.000 


2,000 


70,000 


NATIONAL    SECURITY    AND   MAN- 
POWER RESOURCES 
Mr.      MILLER     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.scnt  to  ex- 
tend  my   remark.s   at   thi.s  point  in   the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Kennedy  in  his  budg- 


et message  to  the  Congress  has  recom- 
mended a  program  to  meet  national 
poals  that  depends  more  heavily  for  its 
fulfillnient  on  scientific  research  ajid  de- 
velopment than  any  set  of  recommenda- 
tions ever  placed  before  this  body. 
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To  maintain  a  vigorous  posture  of 
military  security,  to  sustain  space  ex- 
ploration second  to  none,  to  stimulate 
domestic  economic  growth,  to  continue 
strides  Ln  medical  advancement,  to  meet 
the  problems  of  a  highly  urbanized  so- 
ciety— for  all  these  purposes  we  look 
more  than  ever  before  to  the  fruits  of 
scientific  discovery  and  their  prompt 
conversion  to  technology. 

Research  and  development  appropria- 
tions proposed  by  the  President  amount 
to  15  percent  of  the  total  budget.  These 
funds  reflect  a  substantial  increase  since 
launching  of  the  first  sputnik  dramat- 
ically revealed  how  intimately  our  Na- 
tion's leadership  in  the  world  would 
depend  on  a  leadership  in  science  and 
engineering. 

We  all  know,  however,  that  strensjth 
of  our  Nation's  research  and  develop- 
ment is  not  simply  a  product  of  increased 
expenditures.  Limitations  on  skilled 
manpower  could  throttle  our  effort  even 
more  critically  than  a  limitation  on 
budget.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
we  may  be  confronted  with  a  plurality  of 
goids  that  may  well  outstrip  our  supply 
of  scientists  and  engineers. 

The  appetite  of  today's  technology  for 
high-level  technical  manpower  Is  tre- 
mendous. The  space  program  fuinishes 
one  clear  example  of  the  Increased 
sophistication  in  systems  development; 
the  Interplay  required  between  different 
scientific  disciplines;  the  unprecedented 
demands  for  reliability.  But  civilian 
technology  requires  similar  skills  in  im- 
provement of  our  domestic  transporta- 
tion and  communications  systems,  in 
keeping  one  technological  step  ahead  of 
our  competitors  in  world  consumer  and 
industrial  markets. 

In  a  sense,  we  stand  at  a  crossroads. 
We  have  elected  a  number  of  national 
goals  that  require  world  technological 
leadership.  Growth  and  diversity  in  re- 
search and  development  effort  must  be 
sustained.  Yet  the  slack  in  the  technical 
manpower  system  has  been  almost  fully 
absorbed  in  our  recent  rapid  expansion. 
The  dramatic  explosion  of  scientific 
effort  was  made  possible  by  a  remark- 
able Influx  of  gifted  people  in  research 
and  development  functions  from  other 
occupations,  by  increased  production  of 
scientists  and  engineers  through  legisla- 
tion which  assisted  World  War  II  and 
Korean  veterans  to  complete  studies. 

Only  a  few  more  people  can  be  appro- 
priately drawn  away  from  nonresearch 
and  development  activities,  or  effectively 
accommodated  in  professional  ranks 
without  additional  training.  Moreover, 
considering  the  long  leadtime  for  train- 
ing, the  new  supply  of  scientists  and 
engineers  for  the  rest  of  this  decade  is 
already  in  college  and  thus  fixed  by  cur- 
rent enrollments;  and  for  the  next  dec- 
ade these  people  are  already  in  junior 
or  senior  high  school.  Growth  and 
strength  of  our  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  will  thus  be  critically  limited 
by  productive  capacity  of  our  educational 
system,  and  by  utilization  of  those  al- 
ready ensa^ed  in  research  and  develop- 
ment. 


Long-term  planning  thus  becomes  es- 
sential because  we  cannot  accept  the 
consequences  of  a  random  development 
of  our  manpower  resources  to  meet  pres- 
ent goals.  Moreover,  the  future  is  di£Q- 
cult  to  foresee,  and  we  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  unexpected — to  exploit  new 
scientific  opportunities  as  swiftly  in  the 
future  as  we  have  in  the  past  in  atomic 
energy  and  in  space. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics has  felt  a  mounting  concern  for 
future  manpower  requirements,  espe- 
cially in  terms  of  the  constantly  higher 
training  required  of  all  our  technical  per- 
sonnel.    Our  concern  is  not  unique. 

The  President,  about  a  year  ago — tak- 
ing note  of  published  reports" on  deliber- 
ate measures  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  de- 
velop Its  technical  manpower — requested 
his  Science  Advisory  Committee  to  take  a 
careful  look  at  this  problem.  With  re- 
lease by  the  White  House  of  the  first  in 
a  series  of  reports  on  manpower.  I  asked 
Dr  Jerome  Wiesner,  the  Director  of  the 
OflBce  of  Science  and  Technology,  to 
comment  on  specific  problem  areas,  and 
on  programs  aimed  at  their  solution. 
My  letter  and  his  reply  are  submitted 
for  the  RrcoRD  following  these  remarks. 

The  impending  shortage  and  the  most 
urgent  need  for  action  that  Dr.  Wiesner 
describes  relate  to  quality,  not  quantity. 
F^ilflllment  of  our  diverse  programs  to 
which  we  are  already  committed  may  be 
threatened  unless  strong  action  Is  taken 
to  increase  the  output  from  our  gradu- 
ate schools,  particularly  of  more  engi- 
neers, mathematicians,  and  physical  sci- 
entists who  combine  high  talent  and 
high  training. 

For  example,  in  1950  we  turned  out 
2,000  Ph.  D.s  In  these  3  fields;  in  1960.  we 
graduated  3.000.  an  increase  of  50  per- 
cent. But  in  1970  we  need  a  minimum 
of  7,500.  an  increase  In  the  decade  of  150 
percent.  For  among  other  soui-ces  of 
demand  for  these  graduates  are  the  uni- 
versities themselves;  they  must  accom- 
modate the  first  wave  of  the  postwar 
baby  boom  who  become  college  appli- 
cants in  1965. 

I  do  not  like  to  use  the  Soviet  achieve- 
ments as  a  yardstick  for  our  own  ac- 
tivities, but  can  we  afford  to  sit  back 
while  the  Soviets  already  have  three 
Ph.  D.  engineers  in  their  ranks  to  every 
one  of  ours,  while  they  train  more  at  an 
even  faster  rate? 

In  this  country,  only  about  4  percent  of 
the  B.S.  graduates  In  engineering  go  on 
to  a  doctorate.  Out  of  a  group  of  10,000 
citizens  of  age  30.  only  about  4  have  a 
Ph  D.  In  engineering.  This  is  far  too 
few.  The  study  conducted  for  the  Presi- 
dent suggests  that  the  manpower  re- 
quirements of  this  decade  can  be  met 
only  if  more  students  studying  science 
and  engineering — those  already  In  the 
college  pipeline — are  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue on  to  full-time  graduate  study. 

The  major  barrier  to  such  advanced 
study  is  financial.  Faced  with  a  choice 
of  a  57,000  starting  salary  and  a  very 
much  smaller  graduate  stipend,  many 
highly  qualified  college  graduates — espe- 
cially those  with  family  responsibilities 
and  those  who  incurred  debts  as  under- 


graduates— decide  that  they  cannot  af- 
ford graduate  education.  Others  extend 
their  study  by  combining  part-time  study 
with  part-time  work,  often  becoming 
dropouts. 

Another  barrier  is  limited  graduate 
facilities  and  faculty. 

To  remedy  these  problems,  following 
recommendations  to  him  by  his  advi.sers 
the  President  has  placed  before  the  Con- 
gress a  program  of  support  for  graduate 
students  and  for  facilities  that  empha- 
sizes the  number  of  new  starts. 

Both  because  the  Federal  Government 
is  a  major  consumer  of  scientific  talent, 
and  because  the  problem  is  ur^'cnt.  the 
President  proposes  a  program  with  Fed- 
eral leadership,  but  Involving  a  close 
relationship  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, industry,  and  the  universities. 

Fellowship  and  training  grant  subven- 
tions are  proposed  in  budgets  especially 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, and  extension  and  expansion  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

These  propo.sals  would  represent  a  de- 
liberate first  step  whereby  the  Federal 
Government  accepts  the  Nation's  re- 
sponsibility to  assure  adequacy  of  tech- 
nical manpower  resources  to  meet  Its 
commitments.  They  could  provide  more 
and  better  opportunities  for  advanced 
training  of  our  able  young  people  so  that 
none  need  turn  away  from  graduate 
study  because  of  financial  need,  or  be- 
cause training  facilities  are  Inadequate 
or  too  far  away. 

The  question  has  often  been  raised  at 
this  point  whether  an  increase  in  the 
graduate  student  population  would  serve 
to  undermine  the  quality  of  a  graduate 
education.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  In- 
discriminate expansion  of  facilities  with- 
out regard  to  available  teaching  strength, 
geographic  location,  and  area  of  speciali- 
zation, would  very  often  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

But  many  outstanding  schools  would 
greatly  appreciate  a  larger  number  of 
fellowships  which  would  prevent  the  loss 
of  good  graduate  students.  Many  other 
schools  which  show  promise  of  becom- 
ing centers  of  excellence  are  so  limited 
In  funds  that  they  cannot  retain  their 
best  students  for  teaching  and  research 
assignments,  or  build  much-needed  lab- 
oratories and  classrooms. 

There  are  probably  more  untapped 
graduate  manpower  resources  In  .some 
fields  than  in  others.  In  the  physical 
sclence.s.  the  percentage  of  students  go- 
ing on  to  receive  Ph.  D.  degrees  is  as 
high  as  18  to  20  percent.  It  may  not  be 
possible  or  desirable  to  increase  output 
substantially'  in  fields  where  such  a  high 
proportion   do  attempt   graduate  work. 

But  in  other  fields  such  as  engineering 
where  only  4  percent  of  those  obtaming 
a  B.S.  degree  go  on  to  receive  a  Ph.  D. 
it  appears  certain  that  a  relatively  large 
number  of  well-qualified  students  could 
be  attracted  toward  graduate  study. 

In  a  recent  survey  by  the  Engineers 
Joint  Council.  136  responding  institu- 
tions   that   offer   graduate   engineering 
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curriculum  reported  3,160  students  are 
now  on  fellowships,  that  an  additional 
6  420  fellowships  could  be  used  If  avall- 
&h\e.  Only  33  current  fellowships  are 
unfilled.  The  normal  sources  of  finan- 
cial assistance  for  graduate  students 
and  graduate  programs  just  cannot  be 
expected  to  expand  rapidly  enough  to 
remove  this  graduate  manpower  bottle- 
neck. We  should  listen  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee  when 
it  recommends  that  "an  immediate,  vig- 
orous national  effort  to  increase  graduate 
training  in  engineering,  mathematics, 
and  physical  sciences  "  be  undertaken. 

It  is  clear  from  Dr.  Wiesner's  letter 
that  this  area  of  graduate  study  is  but 
one  deserving  attention.  There  are 
other  serious  questions  regarding  need 
for  technicians,  opportunities  for  wom- 
en, retraining  of  those  whose  skills  have 
become  obsolete,  and  the  area  of  man- 
power utilization. 

In  a  free  democratic  society,  we  do  not 
assign  individuals  by  decree  of  a  cen- 
tralized manpower  board.  Rather,  we 
try  to  maximize  the  opportunities  and 
the  Information  about  these  opportuni- 
ties, so  that  our  young  people  can  exer- 
cise an  independent  and  informed  choice. 
But  we  cannot  be  nonchalant  about  this 
Issue  in  the  cold  war  atmosphere  that  de- 
mands continued  U.S.  leadership.  All 
elements  of  our  society  must  study  and 
act — industry,  universities,  the  Execu- 
tive, and  the  Congress. 

Because  of  the  serious  nature  of  this 
matter,  because  of  Its  extreme  impor- 
tance to  the  future  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  due  to  the  Impact  which  our 
present  action  or  inaction  will  have  upon 
the  lives  of  coming  generations,  It  is  my 
hope  and  intent  to  inaugurate  a  careful 
and  comprehensive  inquiry  into  the 
status  of  scientific  manpower.  This  in- 
quiry will  require  careful  staff  prepara- 
tion, which  I  plan  to  augment  as  soon 
thereafter  as  feasible  with  committee 
hearings  to  draw  testimony  from  the 
country's  foremost  experts  in  scientific 
and  technical  resources. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  inquiry, 
which  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  will  be  undertaking  pursu- 
ant to  Its  charter  from  the  House,  will 
be  to  Identify  the  problems  of  sufficient 
scientific  manpower  and  to  separate  the 
real  from  the  apparent. 

We  do  not  kid  ourselves  that  this  will 
be  an  easy  job,  and  we  shall  be  Indebted 
to  many  others  who  have  inquired  Into 
some  of  these  difficulties  from  time  to 
time  in  the  past.  However,  the  com- 
pleted task  is  an  urgent  one  which  can 
no  longer  be  delayed. 

Pebruart   15,   1963. 
Dr    Jerome  B    Wiesner, 
Director,  Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 

Executive   Office   Building,   Washington, 

DC 
Dear  Dr  WiESNm:  For  some  time  those  of 
Us  serving  on  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  have  felt  a  mounting  concern 
for  the  future  requirements  the  Nation  faces 
with  regard  to  Its  scientific  and  technical 
resources  This  concern  extends  not  merely 
to  adequate  research  programs  and  well  dis- 
tributed faclUtleB.  but  even  more  to  that 
most  crucial  element  of  our  national  prog- 


ress— scientific  manpower  and  the  con- 
stantly higher  degree  of  training  that  It  must 
have  In  these  times. 

I  am  aware,  of  coxirse,  that  our  concern  Is 
not  unique.  The  recent  report  of  your  own 
Science  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Presi- 
dent has  highlighted  some  of  the  growing 
difficulties  in  the  field  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological training.  Similar  recognition  of 
the  problem  has  been  evidenced  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  by  Industry  and  by  the 
universities.  Moreover,  this  same  apprehen- 
sion  was  in  prominent  display  during  this 
committee's  annual  conference  last  month 
with  Its  Science  Advisory  Panel. 

In  my  Judgment,  It  Is  becoming  Impera- 
tive that  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  government  Join  hands  in 
this  matter  with  an  eye  toward  making  the 
Federal  effort  to  bolster  research  and  tech- 
nological training  as  effective  as  possible. 
While  I  think  that  the  Nation  In  general  has 
been  doing  a  commendable  Job,  I  doubt  If 
It  will  suffice  In  the  future.  The  close  as- 
sociation this  committee  has  with  the  na- 
tional space  program  and  our  recognition  of 
the  vast  demands  which  this  program  alone 
Is  making  upon  our  scientific  resources  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  better  and  more 
coordinated  planning  for  the  development 
of  highly  trained  scientific  talent  Is  an  abso- 
lute must  In  the  years  ahead.  And,  obvious- 
ly, the  needs  of  the  space  program  are  but 
a  segment  of  the  whole  requirement. 

With  this  background  In  mind,  I  am  ad- 
dressing you  as  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology,  to  solicit  your  aid 
and  suggestions  In  devising  methods  to  pin- 
point specific  problem  areas  and  In  seek- 
ing avenues  for  their  solution.  It  may  be 
that  a  broad  Investigation  by  this  committee 
of  future  scientific  and  technological  re- 
quirements would  be  useful — in  the  course 
of  which  facts  and  Information  might  be 
obtained  from  those  In  and  out  of  govern- 
ment who  are  most  exposed  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  our  national  scientific  and  techno- 
logical effort. 

Your  thoughts  and  comments  on  this  mat- 
ter win  be  most  welcome. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  P.  Miller, 

Chairman. 


Office  of  Science  and  Technology, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  27,  1963. 
Hon.  George  P.  Miller, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Your  recent  letter  on 
problems  In  scientific  manpower,  and  your 
Invitation  to  pinpoint  specific  areas  deserv- 
ing Immediate  attention  are  sincerely  appre- 
ciated. Few  other  Issues  relate  so  critically 
to  the  successful  fulfillment  of  our  na- 
tional aspirations — to  the  ability  of  this 
Nation  to  maintain  our  national  security,  to 
stimulate  economic  growth  and  to  continue 
the  march  toward  a  world  free  of  want  and 
of  war — as  does  the  development  of  our  hu- 
man resources.  Many  vital  commitments 
have  already  been  made  which  depend  upon 
contributions  of  science  and  technology. 
Meeting  these  commitments  thus  depends 
heavily  on  an  adequate  supply  of  scientists 
and  engineers— adequate  in  both  quantity 
and  quality.  Yet,  while  the  abundance  of 
these  resources  has  been  the  concern  of  all 
sectors  of  our  technological  community,  the 
formulation  of  plans  to  meet  the  aggregate 
needs  has  been  the  primary  responsibility  of 
none.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  President 
last  year  asked  for  an  extensive  special  study 
of  this  area,  a  matter  I  shall  refer  to  In  de- 
tail subsequently. 


The  manyfold  demands  for  technical  man- 
power draw  on  the  same  pool  of  talent — 
for  defense  and  space,  for  Innovation  of 
civilian  products  able  to  compete  in  a  world 
market,  for  meeting  such  domestic  problems 
as  mass  transportation  and  environmental 
pollution  associated  with  a  rapidly  xirbanlzed 
society,  for  medical  advancement,  and  for 
the  effective  management  of  our  resources  in 
such  a  way  that  we  can  help  upgrade  the 
way  of  life  of  citizens  throughout  the  world 
without  downgrading  our  own.  Superposed 
on  these  requirements  Is  the  need  for  science, 
mathematics  and  engineering  teachers  to 
meet  the  rapidly  growing  college  enrollment. 
A  sharp  competition  for  manpower  has  re- 
sulted, particularly  for  the  superior  Individ- 
ual having  advanced  training.  In  that  com- 
petition, not  aU  sectors  of  demand  have 
succeeded  In  meeting  their  needs,  and  the 
future  outlook  Is  not  encouraging. 

For  the  first  time,  we  £ire  confronted  with 
a  plurality  of  goals  that  may  well  outstrip 
our  technical  manpower  resources. 

Most  these  major  goals  should  not  be 
placed  on  an  elther-or  basis.  Thus,  we  can- 
not. In  fact  we  need  not,  accept  the  hazards 
and  rlsfts  of  a  random  development  of  our 
manpKJwer  resources  to  meet  present  goals. 
Moreover,  the  future  is  difficult  to  foresee, 
and  we  must  be  prepared  to  capitalize  on  the 
unforeseen;  we  must  be  prepared  to  move  as 
swiftly  to  exploit  new  opportunities  as  we 
have  in  space  and  earlier  In  atomic  energy. 
Because  of  the  long  lead  time  In  training,  we 
cannot  do  this  unless  we  have  a  cadre  of 
able,  well-trained  people. 

The  Soviet  Union's  response  to  this  same 
challenge  Is  well  known.  They  have  em- 
barked on  a  program  to  Improve  their  capa- 
bilities by  deliberately  training  very  large 
numbers  of  science-oriented  professional  and 
semlprofessional  personnel.  They  now  grad- 
uate, for  example,  over  twice  as  many  bacca- 
laureates In  engineering  each  year  as  we. 
Par  more  significant  In  my  own  mind,  they 
already  have  three  times  as  many  Ph,  D. 
engineers  In  their  manpower  pool  as  we — 
26,000  as  compared  to  our  9,000.  The  qual- 
ity of  these  Soviet  resources  as  measured  by 
talent  and  high  training  leaves  no  room  for 
complacency. 

Faced  with  the  same  manpower  problem  as 
the  Soviet  Union,  how,  in  a  democratic  so- 
ciety where  each  citizen  must  have  a  free 
choice  of  his  or  her  occupation,  do  we  meet 
this  challenge? 

About  1  year  ago  the  President  requested 
that  his  Science  Advisory  Committee  take 
stock  of  our  manpower  resources  and  report 
on  measures  which  should  be  taken  within 
and  without  Government  to  meet  our  so- 
ciety's complex  needs.  The  Committee's  first 
report,  released  last  December,  is  one  of  a 
series  now  under  preparation,  and  concen- 
trates on  an  especially  urgent  problem  of 
Impending  shortages  of  engineers,  mathe- 
maticians, and  physical  scientists  who  com- 
bine high  ability  and  advanced  training. 
Based  on  the  Committee's  recommendations 
for  action,  the  President  has  Included  in  his 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1964  and  in  legislation 
now  before  the  Congress  a  far-reaching  pro- 
gram specifically  focused  on  meeting  this 
shortage.  By  linking  Federal,  State,  and  pri- 
vate efforts,  this  program  would  help  Imme- 
diately increase  the  number  already  in  col- 
lege— who  have  made  this  career  choice  and 
who  are  found  qualified — to  go  on  to  gradu- 
ate training. 

The  urgent  need  for  more  Individuals  hav- 
ing advanced  training  Is  clear.  The  variety 
and  complexity  of  fundamentals  that  under- 
pin scientific  research  have  grown  enor- 
mously. Many  fields  now  embrace  two  or 
more  disciplines,  and  require  a  thorough 
grounding  In  each. 

Similarly,  engineers  are  called  upon  to  use 
more  sophisticated  scientific  concepts  In  the 
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dMdgn  of  military  and  space  >78tem«  which, 
tn  turn,  manifest  unprecedented  demands  for 
rellabtUty.  and  economy,  Civilian  Industry, 
which  (aces  tasks  such  as  the  development 
of  natural  resources  and  the  improvement 
of  transport  systems,  must  also  advance 
by  converting  new  scientific  knowledge  to 
technology,  and  for  this  purpose  requires 
men  who  can  draw  upon  understanding 
tn  fields  of  management,  economics,  law, 
behavioral  sciences  and  natural  sciences,  as 
well  as  engineering.  Research  and  engineer- 
ing activities,  whether  pursued  In  the  office, 
classroom,  or  laboratory,  today  require  train- 
ing well  beyond  that  afforded  In  the  4-year 
undergraduate  curriculum. 

That  even  1  year  beyond  the  baccalaureate 
significantly  strengthens  the  Individual's 
capabilities  Is  revealed  by  the  large  number 
of  students  now  enrolled  in  part-time  grad- 
uate study.  In  fact,  over  half  of  the  graduate 
students  In  engineering  are  part  time.  As 
valuable  as  this  part-time  training  may  be, 
full-time  attendance  would  be  much  better. 

To  keep  pace  with  our  national  needs.  It 
Is  the  Judgment  of  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  that  we  should  and 
could  Increase  the  number  of  Ph.  D  "s  each 
year  In  engineering,  mathematics,  and  physi- 
cal sciences  (EMP)  to  reach  7,500  In  1970, 
the  number  of  masters  or  equivalent  to 
30,000  This  annual  production  of  37.500 
advanced  degrees  by  1970  should  be  compared 
with  15.000  In  1960,  11,000  In  1950. 

A  sxibst&ntlal  fraction  of  these  new  grad- 
uates. Incidentally,  must  be  plowed  back  Into 
the  universities  for  teaching,  and  soon.  The 
first  wave  of  the  postwar  baby  boom  is  al- 
ready in  high  schtxjl  and  will  move  Into  the 
universities  In  1965.  Based  on  census  sta- 
tistics, the  number  of  eligible  college  ap- 
plicants will  rise  In  Just  1  year  by  over  20 
percent  Faculty  will  be  required  to  teach 
college  majors  In  science,  engineering,  and 
mathematics.  Additional  graduates  with 
specialized  training  will  be  needed  for  high 
quality  teaching  tn  colleges  and  high  schools 
of  future  citizens  who  will  work  In  non- 
technical fields,  but  who  must  be  more  liter- 
ate In  science  If  they  are  to  conduct  their 
own  affairs  and  perform  public  duties  In- 
telligently 

At  the  same  time  that  the  college-age  pop- 
ulation Is  growing,  a  larger  fraction  are  en- 
tering college  We  surely  do  not  want  to  re- 
verse this  trend  toward  wider  educational 
opportunity  In  view  of  the  time  required  to 
complete  the  graduate  education  necessary 
for  teaching,  we  are  dangerously  near  the 
deadline  imposed  by  the  unrelenting  ad- 
vance of  new  college  enrollees.  It  Is  a  little 
startling  to  realize  that  an  upper  limit  to 
the  1970  crop  of  technical  Ph  D  "s  has  al- 
ready been  established,  since  most  of  these 
are  college  Juniors 

Parenthetically,  the  crop  for  1980  Is  also 
probably  limited  by  quality  of  math  and 
science  courses  being  taught  today  to  our 
Junior   high    school    students. 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  baccalaureate  base 
for  Increased  graduate  enrollment  In  engi- 
neering, mathematics,  and  physical  sciences 
Is  ample  to  meet  PSAC's  1970  goals. 

In  these  three  fields,  roughly  8  percent  of 
those  with  a  bachelor's  degree  now  go  on 
to  a  doctorate.  We  believe  th.'^t  many  more 
are  both  able  and  motivated  In  fact.  In 
physics  and  chemistry  nearly  20  percent 
continue  on  to  receive  a  doctorate.  But  In 
engineering.  It  is  only  4  percent;  In  mathe- 
matics, 8  percent.  To  the  Committee,  en- 
hancing our  manpower  supply  Is  primarily 
a  matter  of  quality,  not  quantity:  not  a 
matter  of  diverting  more  college  students 
to  science  and  engineering,  but  of  providing 
for  more  students  who  have  chosen  this 
career  route  the  opportunity  to  continue 
their  studies.  This  means,  first,  sharply 
Increasing  the  fraction  of  full-time  students 
who  go  on  to  graduate  study  In  mathematics 


and  engineering;  and  second,  with  numer- 
ically Increasing  enrollments  In  physics  and 
chemistry,  assuring  continuation  of  at  least 
the  same  fraction  who  complete  the 
doctorate. 

Assuming  that  the  proposition  of  bac- 
calaureates In  these  three  fields  continues 
unchanged  In  relation  to  the  total  number 
of  bachelors  degrees  (somewliere  around  17 
percent),  the  actual  number  of  g^raduates 
will  approximately  double  during  thl.s  dec- 
ade because  of  Increased  total  enrollments. 
With  3,000  doctorates  produced  In  1960.  a 
potential  of  6.000  for  1970  Is  a  minimum 
expectation.  However,  we  have  already 
noted  that  the  fraction  of  engineers  and 
mathematicians  who  now  go  on  to  ttie  doc- 
torate Is  far  less  than  in  other  fields  of 
science,  and  could  be  markedly  Increased 
without  any  drop  In  academic  standards. 
This  explains  then,  the  7.500  goal  for  1970 
rather  than  6.0OO.  Neither  of  these,  how- 
ever, will  be  realized  unless  significant  steps 
are  taken  Immediately  to  Increase  the  op- 
portunities for  the  students  and  the  capacity 
of  the  Institutions. 

With  regard  to  students,  Uie  major  barrier 
to  continuation  of  full-time  graduate  study 
is  financial.  Faced  with  a  choice  of  a  start- 
ing salary  above  t7,000.  and  a  very  much 
smaller  stipend  for  graduate  study,  many 
highly  qualified  college  graduates — especially 
those  with  family  responsibilities  and  those 
who  Incurred  debts  as  undergraduates — 
decide  tliat  tliey  cannot  afford  graduate  edu- 
cation Others  extend  their  study  by 
combining  part-t.me  study  with  part-time 
work,  often  becoming  a  dropout. 

Another  barrier  Is  Inadequate  graduate  fa- 
cilities. Increasingly,  universities  will  be 
obliged  to  turn  away  students  because  of 
space  or  faculty  limitations. 

Ill  addition,  there  is  very  convincing  evi- 
dence that  some  geographical  areas  produce 
a  much  greater  proportion  of  doctoratea  than 
others.  In  fact.  10  States  are  producing  doc- 
toral graduates  at  a  rate  nearly  three  times 
that  of  the  remaining  40  States  Relatively 
few  students  are  prepared  to  study  more  than 
several  hundred  miles  from  their  homes.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  we  have  a  special 
problem  in  terms  of  meeting  an  unequal 
geographical  distribution  of  centers  of  edu- 
cational excellence. 

The  present  barriers  to  graduate  educa- 
tion— limitations  in  student  support,  num- 
ber of  faculty,  and  educational  facilities — 
must  be  overcome  It  is  to  that  end  that 
the  President  has  proposed  that  the  Federal 
Government  take  the  Initiative  and  provide 
the  leadership  needed  to  meet  these  national 
needs. 

To  meet  goals  for  graduate  education  In 
the  three  fields  of  potential  shortage — engi- 
neering, mathematics,  and  physical  sci- 
ences— It  Is  of  critical  Importance  that  we 
increase  the  number  of  graduate  students 
enrolling  In  the  f.ill  of  1964  from  the  22,000 
which  may  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
jected trends  to  some  30,000.  The  number 
of  full-time  graduate  students  should  al.vi  be 
Increased.  Therefore,  the  President  has  pro- 
posed support  for  12.000  qualified  first  year 
enrollees  and  for  14.000  graduate  students 
beyond  the  first  year  erf  their  training.  These 
numbers  should  be  compared  to  support  for 
roughly  3.500  first  year  and  10  000  advanced 
graduate  students  In  19C2.  Emphasis,  you 
will  note.  Is  on  the  number  of  new  st;u-ts. 
Support  would  be  provided  within  exl.stlng 
legislation,  through  NSP,  AEC,  and  NASA 
fellowships,  and  through  new  NSF  science  de- 
velopment and  training  grant  programs. 
Support  would  also  be  provided  for  research 
asslstantshlps  In  accordance  with  present 
patterns.  "The  President  has  also  proposed 
that  the  NDEIA  fellowship  program,  which 
has  been  eminently  successful,  be  extended 
and  considerably  expanded  in  H  R  3000  now 
before  the  Congress,  especially  to  accommo- 


date increasing  enrollmenu  In  these  thre« 
fields.  In  virtually  all  of  these  caaes.  assut- 
ance  to  students  would  be  accompanied  by 
a  grant  directly  to  the  college  or  university 
to  help  meet  the  true  cost  of  education,  and 
thus  would  assist  the  university  to  niain- 
taln  an   Internal   balance  between  fields. 

The  President  also  proposes  Federal  .sup- 
port for  new  physlcU  facilities.  Including 
funds  through  NSP  laboratory  ajid  science 
development  gr.ints,  through  N.'VSA  univer- 
sity grants  and  through  a  new  program  pro- 
p<:>8ed  In  H  R  3000.  of  graduate  facilities  to 
be  operated  by  the  Office  of  Education. 
These  amounts  toU»l  s<^me  »85  million,  as 
compared  to  $24  million  In  1962.  Virtually 
all  of  these  facilities  funds  would  be  on  a 
50-50  matching  b.isis.  Further  details  are 
given  In  an  enclosed  table. 

The  proposed  program  Is  designed  to 
achieve  a  substantial  and  unprecedented  ac- 
celeration In  the  rate  of  production  In 
advanced  degrees  in  these  three  fields.  The 
propi>6ltlon  that  the  FederiU  Government 
should  Increase  Its  responsibilities  In  this 
area  Is  supported  by  three  arguments:  (a) 
the  Federal  Government  supports  almost 
three-fourths  of  all  research  and  develop- 
ment conducted  In  this  country.  Including 
major  expenditures  for  sp.ace  and  military 
activities,  and  It  Is  these  programs  of  Fed- 
eral origin  that  have  created  the  shortage; 
(b)  State  governments  and  privately  en- 
dowed universities  face  practical  difficulties 
In  raising  the  funds  required  for  expansion 
In  graduate  education,  especially  In  competi- 
tion with  funds  that  will  be  needed  to  meet 
the  undergraduate  stirge;  (c)  because  the 
demand  for  specialized  manpower  Is  nation- 
wide, neither  States  nor  communities  feel  It 
their  exclusive  responsibility  to  meet  prob- 
lems or  contribute  funds  which.  In  the  case 
of  graduate  education,  may  primarily  benefit 
the  eoonomy  at  other  communities  or  other 
States. 

There  Is  nothing  completely  new  about 
Federal  assistance  for  higher  education. 
Past  experience  with  the  OI  bill  and  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  program. 
Federal  agency  supported  mission-oriented 
rese.orch,  and  NSF-.":ponsored  basic  research, 
on  the  whole,  has  been  eminently  successful. 
What  is  new  about  the  President's  program, 
however.  Is  an  acceptance  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  a  Nation's  responsibility  to 
assure  the  adequacy  of  technical  manf>ower 
resources  to  meet  Its  commitments — by  pro- 
viding more  and  better  opportunities  for 
advanced  training 

In  this  letter,  it  has  been  poB-slble  to  con- 
vey only  a  few  highlights  of  this  very  com- 
plex problem  concerned  with  the  supply  and 
demand  of  specialized  manpower.  The  Ills 
are  difficult  to  diagnose;  prescriptions  often 
uncertain  In  effect  I  have  wanted  to  re- 
spond to  your  very  kind  Invitation,  however, 
by  bringing  to  your  attention  the  flndlnfjs  of 
studies  already  completed  for  the  Presld'^nt 
and  of  the  important  proposals  which  Pre 
now  before  the  Congress  to  meet  Impending 
shortages  In  engineering,  mathematics,  nnd 
physical  sciences.  Our  studies  are  contin- 
uing incldenfftlly  In  relation  to  other  prob- 
lem areas. 

The  technical  fields  in  whlrh  the^e  man- 
p>ower  are  engaged  relate  to  the  missions  of 
a  number  of  different  Federal  agencies. 
Moreover,  the  support  for  graduate  educa- 
tion and  research  Is  Involved  In  the  budgets 
of  a  number  of  agencies.  The  problem, 
therefore,  covers  a  broad  spectriun  of  in- 
terest. I  would  certainly  agree  with  your 
suggestion,  and  I  am  sure  the  President 
would  be  pleased  If  your  committee  would 
provide  a  forum  to  explore  full  Implications 
of  the  technical  manpower  problem,  as  well 
as  the  possible  consequences  of  delay  and 
Inattention  to  this  Issue. 
Sincerely, 

Jerome  B    Wies.vol 
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Fiscal  year  1961,  proposalt  by  the  President  for  Federal  assistanre  to  graduate  education  in  engineering,  mathematics,  and  physical  sciences 

NUMBER  OF  FEDERAL  STUDENT  AIDS  AWARDED 


Fiscal  year 


Ist-ycar  gnuluate  enrollments: 

1962 - 

1II64  |>ropo9ed-...--. .- -- 

H„yond-ls^year  grsduste  enrollments 

IVIii 

1«64  proposed 


Fellowships 


AEC 


80 
80 

170 
170 


HEW  I 


0 
0 

250 

400 


KSF 


770 

i.aoo 

1.2«7 
I, WO 


National 
Defense 
Educa- 
tion Act 


400 
2.820 

802 
•1.360 


NASA  > 


30 
375 

70 
1,775 


NSF 

science 
develop- 
ment 
grants 


0 

475 

0 
175 


Research 

as,sLstant- 
slilps  ' 


1.750 

2,:i7o 

7.000 
9,100 


National 
Defense 
Educa- 
tion Act 
student 
loans 


380 

5»0 

3S0 
•530 


NSF 
training 

Itrant 
program 


X 

4,500 

X 

0 


Total 
admin- 
istration 
proposals 


3.410 

12,250 

0.060 
15,550 


PS  AC 
recom- 
menda- 
tions • 


X 

15,  IXX) 

X 

18.000 


FEDERAL  GRANTS  FOR  GRADUATE  FACILITIES 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 

NSFlal>ora- 

tory  m:it(h- 

ing  priiiit? 

NSF  science 

development 

grants 

NASA  uni- 
versity 
grants 

OlTice  of  Edu- 
cation gradu- 
ate facility 
grants 

Total  Fed- 
eral grants 

rsAC 

national 
I)rogram 
target  • ' 

Federal  exiwnditures  for  construction  and  equipping  graduate  facilities: 

10ft7                                    ----.-..- . .- 

17 
60 

0 
8 

7 
18 

X 
•• 

24 
86 

X 

250 

1  Primarily  chemists. 

1  1  )i vision  of  enrollii\ents  l)etween  1st- year  and  beyond- Ist-year  categories  estimated 
on  the  basis  of  current  practices. 

>  Kstimste  of  assistants  employed  under  Government  grants  and  contracts  of  DOD, 
AEC,  NASA,  etc. 

•  Report  of  the  President's  Scienoe  Advisory  Committee,  "Meeting  Manpower 
Needs  In  .Scleni*  and  1  >(  hnulogy,"  Dec.  12,  1W2. 

»  Title  I  of  11. R.  3<»00  (estimated  fraction  for  EM  P). 


•  Report   of  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Committee,  "Meeting   Manpower 
Needs  in  Science  and  Technology',"  Dec.  12,  1962. 

'  Includes  non-Federal  matching  funds, 

•  Title  II  of  H.R.  3<I0<J  (estimated  fraction  for  EMP), 

Source:  OfTlce  of  Science  and  TechuoloRy,  Executive  OlFice  BuUding,  Washington, 
D.C. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  to  Mr.  Roosevelt 
(at  the  request  of  Mr.  Albert)  from 
June  18,  1963,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  permi.s.sion  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  and  to  include 
the  address  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

Mr  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

(The  followinc  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert  I  and  to  include 
extraneou.s  matter: ) 

Mr.  Wickersham. 

Mr.  Morris. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Reifel)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  BoGcs. 

Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Alger. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.>,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, June  11.  1963,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from,  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

908.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations) relative  to  the  estimated  cost  of 
facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Army  National  Guard  and  the  Army 
Reserve,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-554;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

9(J9.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

910.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  fourth  semian- 
nual consolidated  report  of  balances  of  for- 
eign currencies  acquired  without  payment 
of  dollars,  as  of  December  31,  1962  (pursuant 
to  Public  Law  87-195);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

911.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  tranFmitting  a  report 
on  unemployment  compensation  payments 
to  former  Federal  civilian  employees  and 
exservicemen  for  more  than  1  benefit  year 
based  upon  only  one  termination  of  employ- 
ment. These  payments  are  financed  by  Fed- 
eral appropriations:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

912.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  extensive  use  of  first-class  air  accom- 
modations. District  of  Columbia  government. 
It  is  one  of  a  series  of  reports  by  this  Office 
showing  the  unnecessary  use  of  flrst-cla.-^s 
air  transportation  by  various  Government 
agencies  and  by  their  contractors  at  Govern- 
ment expense;  to  the  (Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


913.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  records  pro- 
posed for  disposal  under  the  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

914.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  report  on  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  In  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  as  of  April  30, 
1963.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  554.  82d  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

915.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  July  4,  1955  (69  Stat. 
244),  to  provide  that  distribution  system 
loan  repayment  contracts  may  be  executed 
contingent  upon  the  availability  of  appropri- 
ated funds";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

916.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  closing  of  the  roll  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Colvllle  Indian  Reservation 
preparatory  to  submission  of  proposed  legis- 
lation for  the  termination  of  Federal  super- 
vision over  the  property  and  affairs  of  the 
Confederated  Tribes  and  their  members,  and 
for  other  purposes ';  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

917.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  further 
compensation  to  Mrs.  Johnson  Bradley  for 
certain  land  and  improvements  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Odanah.  Wis.,  taken  by  the  Federal 
Government ';  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

918.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  reix)rt  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  pursuant  to  section  lie) 
(11)    of  the  NationaJ  Aeronautics  and  Space 


( 
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AdmlnlatraMon    Authorization    Act    for    the     caiise  of  official  mlalnlormatlon  and  thereby     thereof    and   to  reoopt   th.   r— „i» 
fiscal  year  1983   (76  Stat.  382);  to  the  Com-      «"<^— -^    «„„„^4«i    h— ^ ♦    _♦, .    .....i      _    .  ..."  "^"P""   me   result* 


mlttee  on  Science  and  Astronautlca. 

919.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  pursuant  to  section  1(c) 
(U)  of  the  act  of  Augvist  14.  1962  (76  Stat. 
382):  to  the  Convmlttee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics. 


of   such 
a    10- 


suffered    financial    detriment    without    fault     study   and   his   recommendations  "for 
on  their  part;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and      year  highway  program  commencing  June  ^n 
^*'^"  1972,  to  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub 

He  Works. 

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 
H  J  Res  465    Joint   resolution   to   prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  requiring 
loyalty  pledges  of  farmer-elected  agricultural 
stabilization    and    conservation    committee 
men;    to   the  Committee  on   Agriculture 
By  Mr    SHORT 
H  J   Res  466    Joint     resolution     propoelne 
?,"  ■f"^*".'^"'^"''.^    ^^*   Constitution  of  thl 


By  Mr  CEI.LER : 

H.R.  6893.  A  bill  to  debar  evidence  obtained 
through    electronic    eavesdropping;     to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
By  Mr  CRAMER: 

HR.6894  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  high- 
way running  from  Tampa,  Fla  .  and  St. 
Petersburg.  Fla  .  through  Brandenton.  Fla  , 
Sarasota,  Fla  .  Venice.  Fla  .  Pimta  Gorda,  Fla., 
Fort  Myers.  Fla  ,  Naples,  Fla  .  and  Miami.  Fla., 
to  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla  ,  and  Homestead,  Fla 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILI^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant      fl^flLI'^^''   ^^"^  ^/^''^   National   System   of      and  women:   u,  the  Commfti^' onThTjud" 


United  States  relative  to  equal  rlghu  for  men 


*     ti.         J         *  ..I.     TT  #  »  ..    .noo       Interstate    and    Defense    Highways:     to    the 

to  the  order  of  the  House  of  June  4,  1963.     committee  on  Public  Works 


clary. 


the  following  bill  was  reported  on  June 
7, 1963: 

Mr.     MILLS:     Committee     on     Ways     and 


By  Mr  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H  R.  6895.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Oooee 
Lake   Basin  compact   between   the   States  of 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memon- 


Means.    H.R  6755     A  bill  to  provide  a  1-year      California  and  Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on      als  were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
ez1:«nalnn    r>f    t.h<>    (>vlRt.lnir    mmnratt^    nnrmni        the  Judiciary.  Innrc  • 


extension  of  the  existing  corporate   normal  tne  juaiciary                                                                  lows: 

tax    rate    and    of    certain    excise    tax    rates;  By  Mr  LAIRD:                                                                             atof-v     »»           .    ' 

without   amendment    (Rept.    No.   370).     Re-  H.R  6896    A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national      ^f^  "^    LAIRD:    Memorial  of  the  SUte  of 

ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  self-help    dairy    stabilization    program    and      J^_    °"^_:.  ^.^.Tf'/  f     i"?    ^^*    Congress    of 

on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  June  5,  1963, 
the  following  bill  was  reported  on  June  7, 
1963: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  Hit.  6791.  A  bill  to  continue  for  3 
years  the  existing  reduction  of  the  exemp- 
tion from  duty  enjoyed  by  returning  resi- 
dents, and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  371).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  June  10.  1963] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R.  3438.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  with  respect  to  limiting  the  prior- 
ity and  nondlschargeabiUty  of  taxes  In 
bankruptcy;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
372 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  OLSEN  of  Montana:  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  H-R.  4818.  A 
bill  to  amend  section  25  of  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  duties  of  enu- 
merators of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No  373)  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H  R  6890  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  6.  1933,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  develop  and  maintain 
Improved,  voluntary  methods  of  recruiting, 
training,  transporting,  and  distributing  agri- 
cultural workers,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on   Education  and  Labor. 

HR  6891  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  in  order  to  In- 
crease the  authorization  for  appropriations 
and  to  modify  the  personnel  security  pro- 
cedures for  contractor  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Bi4r.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
HR.6892.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  women  to 
withdraw  their  applications  for  reduced  old- 
age  or  wife's  Insurance  benefits  in  special 
cases  where  they  filed  such  applications  be- 


to  provide  for  an  adequate  balanced  and 
orderly  flow  of  milk  and  dairy  products  In 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R  6897    A   bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security   Act   to   Increase   all    benefits 


the  United  SUtes  to  defeat  and  reject  the 
extreme  and  harmful  changes  In  timber  Ux- 
atlon  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  the  SPEAKER :  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United   States    relative   to   extension  of   the 


thereunder  by  10  percent  and  to  provide  that  ^^r^lce  area  for  the  Sacramento  Valley  Canal; 

full  benefits   (when  based  on  attainment  of  ^    ^^^   Committee   on    Interior  and   Insular 

retirement  age)   will  be  payable  to  both  men  Affairs. 

and  women  at  age  60,  and  for  other  purposes;  ^'*°'   '"^'nor'al   of  the  Legislature   of   the 

to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  State   of   Florida,    memorializing   the   Presl- 

H.R.  6898,  A  bill   to  amend  title  II  of  the  ^^"^  ^^'^  ^^^  Congress  of  the  United  States 

Social  Security  Act  to  Improve  and  strength-  relative    to    the   construction    of   a   highway 

en   the  actuarial   status  of  the    trust   funds,  .  "^    *^*    Florida    Keys    through    the    Ever- 


to  permit  payment  of  child's  Insurance  bene- 
fits after  attainment  of  age  18  in  the  case 
of  a  child  attending  school,  to  extend  the 
period  within  which  ministers  may  elect 
coverage,  to  provide  full  retroactivity  for 
disability  determinations,  to  increase  the 
annual  earnings  Includible  In  determining 
benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  POOL: 

H.R.  6899.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
outside  Income  which  may  be  earned  with- 
out deductions  from  benefits  In  cases  where 
a  husband  and  wife  are  both  beneficiaries 
but  all  or  most  of  such  outside  income  Is 
derived  by  only  one  of  them;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   ROOSEVELT 

HH  6900.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
6.  1933,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  develop  and  maintain  Im- 
proved, voluntary  methods  of  recruiting, 
training,  transporting,  and  distributing  agri- 
cultural workers,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr   ULLMAN: 

HR  6901  A  bill  to  con.sent  to  the  Goose 
Lake  Basin  compact  between  the  States  of 
California  and  Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   YOUNGER: 

H  R  6902  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  conduct  a  survey  of  all 
streams  which  drain  directly  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  from  San  Mateo  County.  Calif.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  CRAMER: 

H  J  Res  464  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  of  needed  Federal-aid  highway 
programs  for  10  years  following  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highway  program  by  requiring  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  make  a  comprehensive 
Investigation  and  study  of  highway  traffic 
and  needs  based  upon  30-year  projections, 
and  the  changes  determined  necessary  In 
the  Federal-aid  highway  systems  as  a  result 


glades   National    Park   to   the   west   coast  of 
Florida;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE   BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    BOLAND: 
H  R  6903.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Klyo- 
shl  Klmura;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6904  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
Yvette  Beaudoln;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  KING  of  California: 
H  R.  6905    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Kn 
Shin  Llm  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr    ROBISON: 
H  R  6906    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Andrena   A.    Whalen;    to   the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    ROYBAL: 
H.R  6907    A    bill    for    the    relief    of   NJdeh 
Megerdichlan  and  his  wife,  Mary  Megerdlch- 
lan;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judlclnry. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

151  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Joseph 
A  Zerellt).  village  clerk,  village  of  Croton- 
on-Hudson,  NY,  petitioning  consideration 
of  their  resolution  relative  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Village  of  Croton-on-Hudson 
requesting  legislation  that  would  empower 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to 
go  to  court  on  his  own  to  enjoin  those  who 
practice  or  enforce  segregation  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

152  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  New 
Haven,  Conn  ,  requesting  that  there  be  re- 
published In  the  Congressional  Record  an 
article  by  Prof.  Edward  Hlgbee  of  the  Unl- 
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Terslty  of  Rhode  Island,  entitled  "Now  the 
Nonfarmer  Asks  for  Parity",  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  section  of  June  2, 
1963;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

153.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  New 
Haven.  Conn.,  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
honor  former  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Hon.  Matthew  Lyon,  of  Vermont, 
Kentucky,  and  Arkansas,  the  only  Member  to 


ever  represent  three  different  States  at  dif- 
ferent times;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

154.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  New 
Haven,  Conn,,  requesting  legislation  that 
would  determine  the  exact,  specific  name  of 
this  Nation;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

155.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  New 
Haven,    Conn.,    relative    to    correcting    the 


short  title  to  petition  No.  148.  appearing  on 
page  9937  of  the  Congressionai.  Record  of 
June  3,  1963.  which  dealt  with  the  bill  HH. 
6160;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

156.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  requesting  that  Governors 
Barnett  and  Wallace  of  the  Dlxlecratlc  South 
be  "told  off",  and  to  neutralize  and  consti- 
tutional Ize  the  power  structure  in  Dixie,  etc.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Government  Lotteries  of  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Ecuador 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1963 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
would  like  to  acquaint  the  Members  of 
this  House  with  additional  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  where  Rambling  is  re- 
spected and  treated  as  recreation  and  re- 
laxation. Out  of  a  total  of  77  foreign 
countries  where  Government-run  lot- 
teries are  legal  and  proper,  none  are  as 
foolish  as  we  are  in  refusing  to  recognize 
and  capitalize  on  the  human  urge  to 
gamble. 

Chile  operates  two  national  lotteries. 
Last  year,  the  gross  annual  receipts  came 
to  over  $20 '/4  million  of  which  the  Gov- 
ernment received  over  $3  million.  Most 
of  the  moneys  were  earmarked  and  used 
for  support  of  colleges,  public  health 
service,  children's  welfare  program,  hos- 
pital construction.  Red  Cross,  and  other 
charitable   purposes. 

Colombia  is  a  small  and  poor  country, 
yet  it  realizes  the  worth  of  lotteries.  The 
total  gross  annual  receipts  in  1962,  came 
to  $33,360,000.  The  total  net  income  to 
the  National  Government  was  almost 
$11 '2  million.  These  funds  were  ear- 
marked for  the  blind  and  deafmutes.  for 
hospitals,  homes  for  the  poor,  and  the 
aged,  and  other  charitable  institutions. 

Costa  Rica  is  another  country  that 
realizes  that  the  natural  gambling  spirit 
of  its  people  should  be  regulated  and  con- 
trolled for  the  benefit  of  its  treasury. 
Last  year,  the  gro.ss  annual  receipts  ran 
up  to  almost  $10  million.  The  total  net 
income  to  the  Government  was  over  $3^4 
million.  These  funds  were  earmarked 
for  the  support  of  mental  institutions 
and  other  charitable  hospitals. 

Ecuador,  like  a  number  of  other  Span- 
ish-speaking nations,  conducts  a  Govern- 
ment lottery  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  treasury  but  rather  for  the  sup- 
port of  numerous  charities.  In  1962,  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  national  lottery  of 
Ecuador  came  to  $2,900,000  of  which 
about  $906,000  was  turned  over  to  various 
charitable   groups   and   organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  America  could 
benefit  immeasurably  if  moneys  that  now 
flow  into  the  pockets  of  gangsters  and 
professional  gamblers  could  be  diverted 
into  a  U.S.  lottery  and  utilized  for  the 
benefit  of  our  own  people.  Why  can't  we 
show  the  same  intelligence  and  sound 


judgment  as  our  Latin  American  friends? 
A  national  lottery  in  this  country  can 
not  only  strike  a  lethal  blow  at  organized 
crime  but  pump  into  our  Treasury  over 
SIO  billion  a  year  in  additional  income 
which  can  be  used  to  cut  taxes  and  re- 
duce our  national  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  isnt  it  time  that  we 
stopped  being  reckless  and  careless  with 
the  tax  and  revenue  advantages  ofifered 
by  a  national  lottery? 


Proposed  Increase  in  Taxes  on  the 
Domestic  Petroleum  Industry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

OF    NEW    XZXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1963 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recom- 
mendations of  the  administration  pro- 
pose an  increase  in  taxes  on  the  domestic 
petroleum  industry  estimated  by  the 
Treasury  at  approximately  $280  milUon 
annually,  or  $175  million  annually.  Both 
figures  have  ofHcially  been  offered. 

At  the  same  time,  the  administration 
seeks  to  accelerate  industrial  activity 
to  provide  for  an  expanding  economy 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  the  rationale 
in  these  pror>osals.  I  can  reach  no  con- 
clusion other  than  that  an  increase  in 
taxes  paid  by  oil  will  retard  that  indus- 
try's growth. 

Were  taxes  on  oil  and  gas  production 
to  be  increased  on  the  order  of  $280  mil- 
lion annually,  or  $175  million,  or  even  $75 
million,  it  would  appear  evident  that  the 
industry's  expenditures  for  a  year  would 
be  decreased  by  a  like  amount.  Trans- 
lating the  Treasury's  first  estimate  into 
capital  for  drilling  operations,  it  could 
mean  5.000  fewer  well  completions.  In 
terms  of  additions  to  crude  oil  reserves, 
assuming  the  industry  would  follow  the 
pattern  of  the  past  5  years,  we  would 
fail  to  develop  some  half  billion  barrels 
of  new  oil  in  a  single  year  of  reduced 
drilling  activity. 

Of  course,  with  a  cutback  of  $280  mil- 
lion in  capital  realization  by  the  oil  in- 
dustiy,  not  all  the  reduction  in  activity 
would  be  in  the  area  of  oil  well  drilling. 
There  would  be  fewer  gas  wells,  service 
wells,  secondary  operations,  and  a  gen- 
eral retraction  in  all  phases  of  drilling- 
production  activity.  However,  the  illus- 
tration I  have  offered  serves  to  bring 
into  focus  the  magnitude  of  the  proposal 
to  Increase  oil  production  taxes. 


There  is  another  detrimental  aspect  to 
the  proposed  tax  increase.  I  refer  now 
to  exploratory,  or  wildcat  drilling. 

In  this  department,  also,  there  would 
be  a  retardation  of  activity.  A  large 
number  of  exploratory  wells,  in  some 
indeterminate  number,  would  not  be 
drilled  in  the  search  for  new  oilfields. 
Yet  it  is  these  year-by-year  discoveries 
which  provide  the  industry  with  its  de- 
velopment drilling  programs. 

In  this  area  the  adverse  effect  would 
be  cumulative. 

In  my  own  Stale  of  New  Mexico — 
although  we  are  rich  in  mineral  re- 
sources— over  two -thirds  of  the  total 
value  of  all  minerals  produced  is  rep- 
resented by  petroleum. 

I  would  be  most  reluctant  to  witness 
a  further  decline  in  exploration  or  de- 
velopment of  the  petroleum  resources 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  Yet.  I  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  this  would 
be  inevitable  under  the  proposed  tax 
program. 

Oil.  as  an  industry,  enjoys  a  history 
of  progress  since  its  founding  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1859.  The  unusual  hazards 
it  faces  in  exploration  for  new  reserves 
has  been  recognized  by  realistic  tax 
measures.  Since  1926,  the  depletion 
factor  has  been  a  part  of  its  tax  struc- 
ture. This  has  served  as  a  needed 
stimulant  to  offset  the  hazards  to  capital 
expenditures. 

Prior  to  1926  discovery  depletion  wa.s 
the  method  used  to  recognize  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  wasting  asset  high- 
risk  oil  and  gas  producing  industry. 
However,  due  to  the  highly  complex  na- 
ture of  this  method — percentage  deple- 
tion was  adopted.  Now  through  the 
back  door,  the  Treasury  is  seeking  to 
make  basic  changes  in  the  industry's 
longstanding  tax  structure  which  would 
be  tantamount  to  a  cut  in  the  oil  and 
gas  depletion  rale  of  up  to  one-third. 
Under  the  guise  of  correcting  "claimed  " 
defects  in  the  application  of  existing 
tax  provisions  in  the  natural  resources 
area,  the  President  and  the  Treasury 
Department  has  recommended  four  spe- 
cific changes  which  would — 

First.  Require  a  carry  forward  of  in- 
tangible deductions  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  net  income  from  a  mineral 
property  in  succeeding  years  upon  which 
the  50-percent  limitation  is  based. 

Second.  Revoke  the  taxpayer's  option 
to  combine  several  mineral  interests  into 
one  property. 

Third.  Tax  gains  on  sales  of  mineral 
properties  at  ordinary  income  rates  in- 
stead of  capital-gain  rat^s  to  the  extent 
of  drilling,  and  depletion  deductions  fup 
to  cost  basis)  taken  after  1963. 
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Fourth.  Revise  the  tax  treatment  of 
foreign  exploration  and  development 
costs. 

While  each  of  these  recommendations 
would  adversely  affect  oil  and  gas  pro- 
ducers, I  particularly  wish  to  point  out 
the  harm  that  would  be  done  to  small 
independent  producers  it  recommenda- 
tion No.  3 — the  so-called  recoupment 
provision  were  enacted.  Under  present 
law.  any  taxable  grain  realized  upon  the 
sale  of  mineral  properties  held  for  more 
than  6  months  Is  taxed  at  capital-gains 
rates.  The  proposed  change  would  re- 
quire that  gains  realized  after  1963  be 
taxed  as  ordinary  income  to  the  extent 
of  deductions  taken  after  1963  for  deple- 
tion (up  to  depletable  basis*  and  drill- 
ing costs.  In  other  words,  any  profit 
realized  from  the  sale  of  a  mineral  prop- 
erty after  1963  would  first  be  considered 
recovery  of  prior  depletion  and  drilling 
deductions  which  would  have  to  be  re- 
stored to  ordinary  taxable  income. 

Since  the  vast  majority  of  all  sales  of 
mineral  properties  are  made  by  small 
independent  producers,  the  full  impact 
of  this  proposal,  which  Treasury  states 
will  pick  up  $50  million  each  year,  would 
fall  on  those  taxpayers  least  able  to 
absorb  this  increased  tax  burden.  These 
smaller  companies  which  discover  many, 
many  new  oilfields  are  concerned  prin- 
cipally with  growth  and  most  always 
reinvest  the  bulk  of  their  available  cash 
from  the  sale  of  such  properties  in  the 
further  search  for  and  development  of 
new  properties.  Relatively  few  inde- 
pendent producers  who  sell  part  or  all 
of  their  properties  quit  the  business;  but 
rather  they  use  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
to  pay  their  taxes,  retire  their  indebted- 
ness and  use  what  is  left  over  to  start 
in  again.  The  adoption  of  this  partic- 
ular proposal  would  severely  limit  the 
encouragement  of  smaller  companies  and 
individual  operators  to  remain  a  vital  and 
effective  part  of  the  domestic  petroleum 
industry. 

This  Nation  can  ill  afford  to  force  out 
of  the  oil  business  these  small,  yet  vitally 
needed  independent  producers  who  find 
and  develop  new  oilfields  and  take  the 
money  from  the  sale  of  such  fields  to 
keep  on  looking  for  additional  new  oil 
reserves. 

This  proposal  as  well  as  all  of  the  other 
Treasury  regulations  which  adversely 
affect  oil  and  gas  producers  should  be 
rejected. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  industry 
requires  the  same  tax  framework  today 
as  it  has  throughout  its  history — and 
for  the  same  reasons — that  have  pro- 
vided for  progress  in  the  past. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1963 

Mr  ALGER.    Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  In- 


clude the  following  newsletter  of  June  8 
1963. 

Washington  Report 
( By  Congressman  Bbucs  Alois,  Fifth  District. 

Texas) 

civu,  rights  and  lawful  procedurks 

The  weeks  events  In  the  field  of  race  rela- 
tions Indicate  political  motivation  behind 
much  of  the  agitation.  The  matter  has  been 
brought  to  a  head  for  the  people  of  Dallas  by 
two  events:  (1)  The  Ill-advised  action  of 
Ignoring  civil  service  procedures,  and  (2)  the 
inclusion  of  Dallas  on  the  Attorney  General's 
list  of  cities  having  race  problems.  Aa  to 
( 1 )  the  order  to  promote  Negroes  strictly  on 
the  basis  of  race  and  to  bypass  civil  service 
procedures  camo  from  Washington.  The 
local  postmaster  was  forced  to  take  action 
on  instructions  from  his  superiors.  In  by- 
passing civil  service  procedures  all  the  postal 
workers  have  been  downgraded  which  Is 
bound  Ui  result  in  lowered  morale.  The  merit 
syst^-m  for  promotions  is  the  only  way  to 
insure  Justice  and  equity  for  all  Federal 
workers  The  evils  of  the  spoils  system 
became  so  bad  it  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  merit  system  for  Federal  employees  in 
1883.  Promotions  have  been  based  on  (a) 
ability  and  performance  determined  by  exam- 
inations and  rating,  (b)  seniority;  (c> 
supervisory  appraisal.  All  of  these  factors  are 
ignored  now  in  orders  to  make  promotions  on 
the  basis  of  race.  Also  Ignored  with  result- 
ing grave  Injustice  is  veterans  preference.  A 
breakdown  In  the  civil  service  system  can 
only  hurt  all  Federal  employees  Including 
minority  groups 

As  to  (21  :  Including  Dallas  on  a  list  of 
cities  having  race  problems  was  beat 
appraised  and  dismissed  by  a  Dallas  business 
man  present  at  the  President's  meeting  who 
said  I  didn't  know  we  had  one."  The 
tragedy  of  the  attempts  of  the  President  and 
the  Attorney  General  to  force  integration 
policies  without  regard  to  legal  procedures  is 
that  these  efforts  are  creating  racial  strife 
where  heretofore  It  did  not  exist.  The  rela- 
tionship between  people  must  be  solved 
locally  by  those  of  good  will,  and  good  rela- 
tions cannot  be  established,  nor  Justice  main- 
tained on  any  other  basis  Every  citizen 
must  be  guaranteed  all  the  rights  outlined 
In  the  Constitution  which  means  that  in  the 
places  where  taxpayers'  money  is  used  and 
in  areas  classed  iv»  parks  and  public  utility 
In  nature,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  dis- 
crimination However,  for  the  President  by 
government  action  (and  force i  to  define 
public  utility  for  the  purpose  of  invading 
private  property  is  to  use  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  destroy  the  6th  amendment  which 
forbids  the  taking  of  private  property  with- 
out due  process. 

As  in  all  our  relationships  these  problems 
must  be  solved  toy  the  people  and  for  the 
people  In  the  Post  Office  to  esUblish  Jus- 
tice for  all  the  postal  workers  and  the  peo- 
ple they  serve.  In  other  areas  to  protect 
the  rights  of  all  citizens,  the  majority  as 
well  as  the  minority  groups  whatever  their 
race  or  national  origin.  If  discrimination 
against  Negroes  is  wrong,  and  It  Is,  then 
discrimination  In  reverse — for  the  Negro 
and  against  the  whites — is  equally  bad.  The 
best  guarantee  the  Negro  has  to  attain  Jus- 
tice is  within  the  framework  of  the  Consti- 
tution The  flght  for  equality,  the  battle 
to  eliminate  the  injustices  that  do  exist  can- 
not be  fought  on  university  campuses  or  the 
streets  of  our  cities;  It  cannot  be  won 
through  Supreme  Court  decisions  or  Execu- 
tive ordcn  altering  the  Constitution  It 
must  be  won  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
through  profjer  legislation,  through  proper 
respect  for  law  enforcement,  and  finally 
through  proper  religious  motivation  In  the 
human  heart. 

TAX  legislation 

A  tax  bill,  the  President's  No  1  legisla- 
tion,  is   a  long   way  off.     There   la  still   no 


bill,  that  Is.  no  language.  The  drafting  of 
langxiage  la  now  beginning.  When  drafted 
the  basic  tax  areaa — rate  reduction.  Indlvld- 
xrnl  and  corporate;  and  the  areas  of  struc 
tural  reform— will  be  considered  separately 
then  collectively,  as  a  package.  The  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  each,  also  Federal  revenue 
effect  as  tax-take  of  each,  must  be  separate- 
ly, then  collectively,  computed.  Meanwhile" 
the  Korean  taxes  consisting  of  corporate  rate 
reduction,  52  percent  to  47  percent;  and  var- 
ious excises,  must  be  considered  for  exten- 
sion Othervlse,  these  wartime,  temporary 
taxes,  expire  Tliere  Is  ample  reason  for  let- 
ting these  taxes,  a  package  producing  M  i 
billion  revenue,  to  expire.  However,  some 
feel  the  Korean  taxes  should  be  continued 
and  considered  as  a  part  of  the  larger  tax  re- 
shuffling requested  by  the  President's  $10  3 
billion  package  of  recorrunended  changes  I 
favor  letting  the  Korean  taxes  expire  and 
then  reforming  what  remains.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  agreed  not  to  con- 
sider further  any  change  in  the  taxation  of 
natural  resources  embracing  coal,  oil,  and 
the   approximately    100   extractive   minerals. 

COMMUNIST    GOALS 

The  Communist  Manifesto  of  November- 
December  1960  In  Moscow  laid  down  a  blue- 
print for  the  completion  of  world  domina- 
tion, prime  target  being  the  United  States' 
Their  goals  of  muzzling  our  military  and 
squashing  antl-Communlsts  are  continuing 
to  meet  with  success.  Greatest  impetus  in 
their  drive,  of  course.  Is  their  successful  open 
penetration  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
discard  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Cuba  can 
now  be  called  the  beginning  of  the  end  for 
American  and  Western  civilization  unless 
something  halts  final  accomplishment  of  the 
blueprint  The  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  accurately  assesses  the  danger  In 
a  recent  report  and  lists  the  11  clear  and 
present  dangers,  as  follows: 

1.  Cuba  Is  an  advanced  Soviet  base  for 
subversive,  revolutionary,  and  agitational 
activities  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
affords  the  opportunity  to  export  agents, 
funds,  arms,  ammunition,  and  propaganda 
ihrouRhout  Latin  America. 

2  Assuming  without  deciding  that  all 
strategic  weapons  have  been  withdrawn, 
there  is  the  ever-present  possibility  of  the 
stealthy  relntroduction  of  strategic  missiles 
and  other  offensive  weapons,  using  the  Soviet 
forces  still  In  Cuba  as  camouflage  and  secu- 
rity for  the  activity. 

3  Cuba  serves  as  an  advance  intelligence 
base  for   the  USSR 

4  The  potential  exists  to  establish  elec- 
tronic   warfare    capabilities    based   on    Cuba 

5  The  vital  Panama  Canal  could  be  the 
target  for  sneak  raids  originating  from  Cuba 

6  Potentially.  Cuba  Is  a  base  from  which 
the  Soviets  could  Interdict  our  vital  air  nnd 
sea  lanes.  It  can  now  be  tised  for  the  air 
sea,  and  electronic  sxirvelUance  of  our  mili- 
tary activities  In  the  Southeast  United  States 
and  the  Caribbean 

7  Cuba's  airfields  could  serve  as  recovery 
air  bases  for  planes  launched  against  the 
United   States    from    the   Soviet   Union 

8  Advanced  Soviet  submarine  bases  could 
be  established  In  Cuban  porta  with  very  little 
effort 

9.  Tlie  continued  presence  of  the  Soviets 
In  Cuba  could  require  a  further  reorientation 
of  the  US    air  defenses 

10  Cuba  provides  a  base  for  the  training 
of  agents  from  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries In  subversive,  revolutionary,  agitational, 
and  sabotage  techniques 

11  The  very  presence  of  the  Soviets  In 
Cuba  affects  adversely  our  Nation's  Image  and 
prestige  Our  friends  abroad  will  under- 
standably doubt  our  ability  to  meet  and  de- 
feat the  forces  of  communism  thousands  of 
miles  across   the  ocean  If  we  prove   unable 
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to  cope  with  the  Communist  threat  at  our 
very  doorstep. 

A  consideration  of  all  these  matters  serves 
to  emphasize  the  gravity  of  the  threat  to  our 
national  security  which  Cuba  now  represents. 


Extent 


6,000 


A^icaltural  Con»ervafion  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10,  1963 
Mr.     'WICKERSHAM.     Mr.     Speaker, 
the  vote  was  close  yesterday  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  to  reduce  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program.     Here  are 
some   statistics   about   the   accomplish- 
ments of  the  ACP  in  my  district: 
Highlights  or  the  Agricultltral  Conserva- 
tion   Program:     Oklahoma — Sixth    Con- 
gressional District 

During  the  past  few  years,  a  high  propor- 
tion of  the  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  Sixth 
District  have  received  cost-sharing  assistance 
through  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram for  performing  conservation  practices. 
These  practices  have  substantially  contrib- 
uted to  erosion  control,  water  conservation, 
soil  improvement,  crop  adjustment  through 
the  diversion  of  cropland  to  grass  and  legume 
cover  and  trees,  protection  against  wind  and 
water  erosion,  improvement  and  establish- 
ment of  wildlife  habitat,  and  revitalizing 
small  streams  by  reducing  slltatlon  and  bank 
erosion,  controlling  runoff,  and  recharging 
underground  water  sources. 

The  1961  ACP  expenditure  for  the  Sixth 
District  was  $2,650,000.  This  amount  was 
paid  to  farmers  as  the  Government's  share 
of  performing  ACP  practices.  Farmers 
match  this  by  their  own  contributions, 
therefore  in  the  Sixth  District  about 
15,300,000  was  spent  in  1961.  This  money  Is 
spent  In  towns  and  cities.  Either  directly  or 
indirectly,  every  person  in  the  district  bene- 
fits from  this  expenditure. 

A  wide  variety  of  conservation  measures 
are  performed  under  the  ACP.  Among  the 
principal  practices  carried  out  In  the  Sixth 
District  under  the  1961  ACP  are  the 
following: 

Conservation  practice:  Extent 

Permanent  cover  for  erosion  con- 
trol or  land-use  adjustment, 
acres 33,000 

Increased  acreages  of  cover  in 
crop  rotations  for  erosion  con- 
trol,   etc..    acres 26,000 

Improvement  of  established  cover 

for  ero?lon  control,  acres 6,000 

Improvement  of  rangeland  by  de- 
ferred grazing  to  permit  nat- 
ural   rcseedlng,    acres. 80,000 

Control  of  competitive  shrubs  on 
range  or  pasture  land,  acres 31.000 

Wells  for  livestock  water  to  Im- 
prove grassland  management, 
number 300 

Dams,  pits,  or  ponds  for  live- 
stock water  to  Improve  grass- 
land management,  number 800 

B^tablishment  of  sod  waterways 
to  dispose  of  excess  runoff, 
1.000  square  feet 104,000 

Construction  of  terraces  to  con- 
trol erosion  or  conserve  mois- 
ture, acres  terraced 54,000 

Construction  of  diversion  ter- 
races or  ditches,  or  dikes,  to 
control   erosion,   miles 150 


Conservation  practice: 

Lining  Irrigation  ditches  to  pre- 
vent erosion  and  conserve  wa- 
ter, rods 

Temporary  cover  to  protect  soU 

from  erosion,  acres 240,000 

Stubble  mulching  to  control  ero- 
sion and  Improve  permeabil- 
ity,   acres 52,000 

Leaving  high-cut  stalks  or  stub- 
ble in  designated  wind  erosion 
areas,    acres   treated 

Weed  control  as  a  step  In  con- 
trolling erosion  in  designated 
wind  erosion  areas.  acres 
treated  

Surfacing  clod-forming  subsoil 
to  control  wind  erosion,  acres 
treated 


52.000 


4.500 


5,000 

Farmer  and  rancher  participation  In  the 
Sixth  District  has  been  as  follows  for  the  past 
3  years: 


1959 

1960 

1961 

9,900 
10,200 

10.800 
11.100 

13,800 

Persons  receiving  assistance. 

14.300 

The  total  participation  over  a  period  of 
years  materially  exceeds  the  number  shown 
for  any  1  year  since  many  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers carry  out  practices  only  intermittently. 

The  ACP  gives  particular  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  conservation  practices 
needed  on  the  land  on  farms  in  organized 
watersheds.  This  helps  farmers  meet  the 
requirements  and  schedules  for  conserva- 
tion plans  and  treatment  which  are  pre- 
requisite to  planned  structural  works  of 
improvement. 

Under  the  1961  ACP  In  the  sixth  district, 
numerous  conservation  practices  were  per- 
formed in  4  such  organized  watersheds  in- 
volving 14  counties  and  4,300  participating 
farms.  The  ACP  cost  sharing  for  these  prac- 
tices was  $750,000.  The  farmers  themselves 
contributed  about  as  much  more. 

Beginning  in  1936,  sixth  district  farmers 
have  been  carrying  out,  under  the  ACP,  many 
conservation  practices  which  conserve  our 
soil,  water,  woodland,  and  wildlife  resources. 
They  have  made  good  use  of  these  public 
funds,  and  indicate  a  willingness  to  accel- 
erate the  rate  of  installation  of  conservation 
measures  If  their  economic  position  permits 
it. 


mountainous  waves  that  look  perfect  for 
surfing. 

During  the  past  7  years  Police  Sgt. 
Edwin  Adolphson  has  saved  100  persons 
from  a  watery  grave  by  his  constant  vol- 
unteer patrolling  of  the  west  side  of  the 
Island  of  Oahu.  To  carry  on  his  one- 
man  weekend  patrol  which  he  started  in 
December  1958.  Sergeant  Adolphson  has 
invested  over  $10,000  out  of  his  own  pock- 
et to  equip  his  black  sedan  with  the  latest 
in  rescue  equipment.  He  is  especially 
busy  during  the  winter  months  trying  to 
keep  foolhardy  surfers  out  of  the  giant 
waves.  The  sergeant,  who  will  be  47  in 
November,  remains  in  top  physical  condi- 
tion, and  dares  to  take  his  surfboard 
into  the  stormy  seas  whenever  someone 
is  in  need  of  help. 

Reporters  often  have  trouble  getting 
him  to  talk  about  his  rescues,  but  always 
find  him  willing  to  praise  the  fire  de- 
partment, the  Army  Land  Rescue  Team, 
and  the  military  and  civilian  pilots  who 
have  participated  in  rescue  missions. 

Last  December  more  than  300  persons 
attended  a  dinner  in  Sergeant  Adolph- 
son's  honor  and  presented  him  with  gifts 
and  awards  from  22  civic  and  military  or- 
ganizations. Awards  included  the  Merit 
Award,  First  Class,  the  F>olice  depart- 
ment's highest  award,  and  the  Military 
Order  of  Loyal  Companions,  the  high- 
est civilian  award  that  can  be  made  by 
the  Army's  Pacific  Command.  He  was 
praised  for  his  achievements,  and  the 
countless  hours  of  overtime  work  he  has 
contributed  without  any  compensation. 

Accounts  of  his  experiences  sound  like 
an  adventure  book,  according  to  "Valor," 
the  association's  magazine.  A  cash 
award  of  $250  from  the  Reader's  Digest 
Foundation  will  be  given  to  Sergeant 
Adolphson  along  with  his  Medal  of  Merit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Representative  from 
Hawaii  I  am  proud  to  add  my  words  of 
congratulations  to  Sergeant  Adolphson 
for  his  work  in  saving  men's  lives,  smd  to 
include  in  the  Congressional  Record 
this  account  of  his  humane  exploits,  brief 
and  inadequate  as  it  may  be. 


Police  Sgt,  Edwin  Adolphson,  of  Hawaii,  ^^~^^^~^^^ 

Winner  of  Medal  of  Merit  for  Valor,     Operation   Yorkville,   a  Major  Force  in 
Set.  Example  for  Nation  ^^^  g^j^,^  Against  Obscene  Literature 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  BAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10,  1963 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
daily  papers  are  full  of  stories  of  crimes 
and  violence  and  the  part  played  by  the 
police.  Today  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  one  policeman  out  of  the 
400,000  men  in  blue  who  has  been  award- 
ed the  Medal  of  Merit  for  Valor  by  the 
National  Police  OflBcers  Association  of 
America  in  a  different  kind  of  a  situa- 
tion. 

Hawaii  is  surrounded  by  beaches — 
some  perfect  for  swimming  and  surfing 
while  others  are  treacherous  with  under- 
tow that  is  not  easily  discernible  to  the 
average  surfer  who  is  intrigued  with  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    ICEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10,  1963 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  special  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
reix)rt  on  some  of  the  activities  of  a  vital 
group  which  is  leading  the  way  toward 
community  action  against  obscene 
literature.  Operation  Yorkville,  or- 
ganized just  a  few  months  ago  in  the 
Yorkville  section  of  New  York,  has 
sparked  enthusiasm  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  that  area. 

Together  with  the  fine  work  of  the 
citizens-for-decent-literature  groups 
across  the  country,  Operation  Yorkville 
has  been  effective  in  mobilizing  the  local 
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communitiea  to  work  on  their  own  prob- 
lems in  combating  unsavory  material  on 
newsstands  and  other  outlet*.  At  the 
same  time  Operation  Yorkville  ha*  en- 
couraged an  interest  In  the  national 
problem  and  has  been  a  leader  in  call- 
ing f^)r  more  Federal  action  on  this  na- 
tional problem. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  group  has  en- 
dorsed two  bills  which  I  have  sponsored 
concerning  obscene  literature.  These 
are  H  R.  319,  which  is  designed  to  allow 
postal  patrons  to  protect  their  own  mail 
boxes  from  unwanted  and  un.solicited 
obscene  mail,  and  H.R.  470.  which  calls 
on  the  President  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Obscene  and  Noxious  Material. 
A  summary  of  these  two  bills  will  be 
found  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  today. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
that  hearings  have  been  scheduled  on 
H.R.  319  and  related  bills  before  the 
House  Postal  Operations  Subcommittee, 
binder  the  chairmanship  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  DttlskiI. 
These  hearings  will  be  Jime  25.  26,  and 
27. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me.  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
to  work  with  the  chairman  because  he  is 
also  very  interested  in  doing  all  possible 
to  control  the  traffic  In  obscene  litera- 
ture. Other  members  of  our  subcom- 
mittee have  also  been  very  helpful  in  our 
consideration  of  this  problem. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  In- 
clude some  Interesting  articles  which 
appeared  In  the  recent  Bulletin  of  Op- 
eration Yorkville.  Bulletin  20,  dated  May 
24,  1963.  And  I  will  conclude  by  Includ- 
ing the  summary  of  H.R.  319  and  H.R. 
470. 

Fk.\ternal  Orcantzations  n*  26  States  Join 
Hands  With  Operation  Yorkvillk 
In  Just  8  months  Operation  Yorkville  has 
grown  Into  Operation  America.  Fraternal  or- 
ganizations In  46  States  have  endorsed  and 
pledged  cooperation  with  Operation  York- 
ville in  Its  attempts  to  keep  obscene  litera- 
ture out  of  the  hands  of  children  by  sup- 
porting community  standards.  Many  have 
already  wired  and  sent  letters  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  voicing  their  com- 
munity standards,  and  urging  him  to  action. 
Typical  of  communications  received  at  Oper- 
ation Yorkville  headquarters:  'The  Massa- 
chusetts State  Council  does  hereby  endorse 
the  action  of  Operation  Yorkville  •  •  •  In 
requesting  President  John  P.  Kennedy  (1 )  to 
send  a  message  to  Congress  calling  attention 
to  the  danger  caused  by  the  nationwide  epi- 
demic of  obscene  material  flooding  the  coun- 
try, urging  a  broad  and  continuous  Investi- 
gation and  competent  study  of  the  problem 
and  the  adoption  of  appropriate  legislation. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to.  bills  now 
pending;  (2)  to  Issue  a  call  to  the  nation 
for  moral  and  mental  fitness;  (3)  to  alert  the 
press  to  the  evils  of  pornography  and  to  ask 
cooperation  of  the  entire  Nation  In  estab- 
lishing decent  community  standards  as 
guldllnes  for  elected  representatives."  "Rlv- 
erton.  Cheyenne.  Sheridan.  Rock  Springs, 
Cody  and  Casper  •  •  •  Wyoming  has  been 
heard  from  and  you  can  be  assured  of  our 
continued  support."  Prom  Virginia:  "Opera- 
tion Yorkville  Is  a  courageous  and  highly 
commendable  campaign  and  merits  active 
support  •  •  •.  We  have  an  obvious  obliga- 
tion to  do  our  utmost  to  prevent  the  corrup- 
tion of  an  entire  generation  of  American 
youth  through  the  distribution  of  filth  for 
the  profit  of  irresponsible  publishers."  The 
entire  Colorado  congressional  delegation  baa 


been   conucted   asking   for  their  support  of 
pending  legislation. 

oBscENrrr  is  a  national  paoBi.EiK 
wires  and  letters  urging  the  President  to 
action  on  the  flow  of  obscene  llterat\ire  are 
c  i.verglng  on  the  White  House  from  48 
St. I  res  As  a  voter  you  have  a  right  and 
an  obllgaUon  to  request  such  acUon.  The 
President  has  said  that  the  problem  of  ob- 
scenity should  be  dealt  with  locally.  The 
dealer  around  the  corner  Is  a  matter  of  local 
concern,  true.  But  when  obacenlty  Is  sent 
through  the  U.S.  malls.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
national  Import;  when  obscenity  is  brought 
In  from  abroad.  It  Is  a  matter  of  national  im- 
port; when  the  Supreme  Court  sees  fit  to 
review  a  case  (iJof/i  v.  VS..  1957)  and  define 
obscenity,  It  most  certainly  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  national  Import.  If  the  Nation  Is  to 
be  concerned  with  the  physical  fitness  of 
our  youth,  it  must  first  look  to  the  menUI 
and  moral  fiber  of  that  youth.  Mental  fit- 
ness must  precede  physical  fitness.  A  gen- 
eration which  Is  swallowing  huge  doses  of 
obscene  poison,  and  thus  becoming  obsessed 
with  sex  and  perversion,  cannot  be  mentally 
alert,  able,  and  fit.  Obscenity  Is,  therefore, 
a  national  problem  and  must  be  dealt  with 
nationally  as  well  as  locally.  It  must  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  the  most  Important 
elected  ofTlclal  of  the  Nation,  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

OPERATION      TORKVUJ.E     STORIES      BRING      DEALER 
PLAINT    TO    NATIONAL    JOtniNAL 

Two  Operation  Yorkville  articles  (Mar.  23 
and  Apr.  13)  In  America,  a  national  Journal 
of  opinion,  brought  letters  to  the  editor  from 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  and  Chicago. 

From  a  denier  In  Chicago  came  these  re- 
marks: "I  have  been  reading  with  Interest 
your  reports  on  Operation  Yorkville.  I 
should  like  to  present  the  magazine  vendor's 
side  of  the  problem  •  •  •  I  had  a  rule  of 
thumb  years  ago  that  I  followed.  I  would 
not  put  any  magazine  on  my  rack  that  I 
would  not  leave  at  home  In  my  living  room 
•  •  *.  We  had  to  return  10  to  15  percent  of 
the  material  that  was  sent.  Today,  with  the 
flood  of  pornographic  stuff  that  we  get,  we 
have  to  return  50  to  80  percent  •  •  *.  The 
magazine  business  Is  strictly  a  push  busi- 
ness. We  have  no  control  over  what  Is  sent 
to  us.  We  must  take  It  or  leave  It.  We 
then  have  to  go  through  every  bundle  and 
separate  the  good  from  tiie  bad  •  •  •.  Why 
don't  we  buy  from  another  distributor?  Be- 
cause there  Isn't  any.  In  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, magazine  distribution  is  a  monopoly. 
So  you  can  see  what  a  problem  it  Is  to  keep 
a  clean  magazine  rack." 

Prom  a  woman  In  Arkansas:  "Cheers  for 
Operation  Yorkville  and  cheers  for  America 
for  publishing  an  account  of  constructive 
action." 

A  man  In  Denver  had  this  to  say:  "Splen- 
did and  considerate.  Your  wonderfully  Illu- 
minating remarks  about  'prurient  Interest.' 
New  York  Is  to  be  envied  and  Operation 
Yorkville  parents  sincerely  admired  on  all 
three  counts:  For  being  rightly  concerned 
about  the  danger  of  pornography,  for  their 
courage  In  taking  public  acUon.  and  espe- 
cially •  •  •  for  their  use  of  the  Roth  versus 
United  States  definition." 

OPERATION  HAWTHORKE  GETS  UNDERWAY 

An  Operation  Yorkville  team  traveled  to 
Hawthorne,  N  Y  .  Thursday,  May  9.  to  help 
Operation  Hawthorne  get  underway.  Among 
the  civic,  educational,  and  rellglotia  groups 
represented  at  the  meeting  were:  The  Haw- 
thorne Police  Department,  the  Hawthorne 
Fire  Company,  the  Hawthorne  Elementary 
School  Parent-Teachers  Association,  the 
Columbus  Avenue  PTA.  Westlake  Junior  High 
and  High  Schools,  the  Rotary  Club.  Lions 
Club,  Board  of  the  Town  of  Mount  Pleasant. 
Mount  Pleasant  School  District  No.  1,  lead- 
ers of  the  Boy  Scouts,  Cub  Scouts,  and  Olrl 
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Scouts.  American   Legion  and   American  L«. 
glon    Auxiliary.    Knights    of    Columbus     thp 
Trinity    Lutheran    Church,    the    Hawthorn! 
Reformed  Church.  Holy  Rosary  School    and 
the  Catholic  Youth  Organization. 

Operation  Ocean.side  and  Operation  Larch 
mont  are  successfully  at  work:  Operation 
Yorkville  meetings  were  held  last  week  in 
Staten  Island.  North  Plalnfleld  NJ  anrt 
with  the  New  York  Rotarv  Meeting  are 
scheduled  for  coming  weeks  in  Brooklyn 
Queens  Village,  and  the  Bronx.  ' 

The  Rot.iry  Club  of  New  York  at  their 
May  16  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Commodore 
sent  the  following  telegram  to  the  President- 

"Letter  going  forward  today  expre.csinii 
our  concern  about  the  pornography  reachlnK 
our  children.  May  we  request  you  as  our 
Chief  Executive  to  protect  our  children  frorn 
this  grave  danger.  We  promise  oiir  com- 
plete  support." 

EXCmNQ      MEETING      IN      NXTTLET.      K  J. 

Mr.  James  P  Foley,  chairman  of  the  Nutley 
Decent  Literature  Campaign  conducted  an 
exciting  meeting  in  the  Nutley  High  School 
auditorium.  May  16.  This  group  was  ad- 
dressed by  Dr.  William  P.  RUey.  of  the  New 
York  ClUzens  for  Decent  Literature,  and  by 
Mrs  Doris  Townsend  and  Mrs.  Mildred  Cronln 
of  Operation  Yorkville.  Those  attending 
signed  a  wire  to  the  President  and  sent  cards 
urging  action. 

TWENTT  THOUSAND  SICNATVRES  ON  PETITIONS  TO 
COMMISSIONER 

To  date.  20,000  signature.')  have  been  re- 
celved  on  "Petitions  of  Gratitude"  to  Police 
Commissioner  Michael  J.  Murphy  for  the 
recent  px)lice  raids  on  obscenity  distributors 
Ui  Queens  and  dealers  In  Times  Square. 

NY.     LAW     WILL     BRING     OBSCENriT     PUBLISHERS 
INTO  THE  OPEN 

Late  In  April,  Governor  Rockefeller  signed 
Into  law  a  bill  which  the  District  Attorneys 
Association  said  will  "help  considerably  In 
enforcing  the  laws  on  obscenity."  The  law. 
which  goes  into  effect  on  September  1,  will 
require  the  name  and  address  of  the  pub- 
lisher to  appear  In  every  publication  "which 
Is  so  composetl  or  Illustrated  as  a  whole  to 
be  devoted  to  the  description  or  the  portrayal 
of  k)ondage,  sadism,  masochism,  or  other 
sexual  perversion,  or  to  the  exploitation  of 
sex  or  nudity."  Governor  Rockefeller  said 
the  purpose  of  the  law  Is  to  expose  "all  those 
responsible  for  the  publication  of  materials 
which  are  obscene  or  offensive  to  public 
morals."  Such  expoeure.  he  said,  will  make 
It  possible  for  law-enforcement  ofTlclals  to 
"bring  to  Justice  the  real  culprits  responsible 
for  the  dissemination  of  this  unwholesome 
literature."  How  effective  the  law  will  be 
In  stopping  the  flow  of  obscenity  remains  to 
be  seen,  but  it  Is  a  beginning.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  see  whether  publishers  of  lurid 
literature  will  stand  up  and  take  credit  for 
their  dirt,  or  will   discontinue  publication. 

Man    or   the   Week — Rrv.    Robert    E 

WlLTENBURC. 

Reverend  Wlltenburg.  p.istor  of  ImmanucI 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  is  a  member — 
along  with  Dr  Julius  G.  Neumann.  Rabbi. 
Congregation  Zlchron  Moshe  and  Rev  Wil- 
liam T.  Wood.  S  J.,  pastor  of  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola — of  the  sponsoring  committee  of 
Operation  Yorkville.  Appointed  to  the  post 
by  Dr.  Dan  M  Potter,  executive  director  of 
the  Protestant  Council.  Reverend  Wllten- 
burg has  been  a  member  of  the  committee 
and  a  guiding  spirit  of  Operation  Yorkville 
since  Its  Inception. 

The  fact  that  Operation  Yorkville  h.os  be- 
come such  a  tremendous  force  in  the  com- 
munity Is  due.  In  no  small  part,  to  Reverend 
Wlitenburg"s  clear  thinking  and  eloquence. 
Operation  Yorkville  has  been  told  that  Its 
phenomenal  success  has  been  due  to  the  fact 
that    It    has    not    made   the   major   mistakes 
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(extreme  pressure,  etc.)  that  have  been 
made  in  similar  campaigns.  This  is  be- 
cause one  of  the  hands  at  the  helm  has  been 
that  of  Reverend  Wlltenburg.  His  calm, 
reasonable  approach  to  the  problem  of 
obscenity  has  helped  keep  Operation  York- 
ville on  the  right  path. 

Reverend  Wlltenburg  Is  an  active,  ener- 
getic member  of  the  New  York  Rotary. 
Among  other  Important  Operation  Yorkville 
meetings  he  has  arranged,  was  a  New  York 
Rotary  luncheon  gathering  on  May  16.  The 
assemblage  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Bernard 
Pacella.  an  eminent  psychiatrist.  James  P. 
ODonnell.  assistant  district  attorney  of 
Queens  County,  and  by  Rev.  Morton  A.  Hill. 
S.J.  secretary  to  Operation  Yorkville.  Op- 
eration YorkvlUe's  Dr.  Julius  Neumann  gave 
the  Invocation,  and  Reverend  Wlltenburg  was 
toastmaster. 

Ministering  to  Lutherans  In  a  wide  York- 
ville geographic  area.  Reverend  Wlltenburg 
has  l>ecome  prominent  for  his  Interest  In 
community  affairs.  He  lives  In  Queens  with 
his  wife  and  four  children.  Operation 
Yorkville  Is  proud  to  have  him  as  one  of 
Its   driving   forces. 

TEENAGERS  PETITION   PRESIDENT  JOIN   OPERATION 
YORKVILLE 

The  following  communication  w.as  received 
this  week  at  Operation  Yorkville  headquar- 
ters from  the  Teenagers'  Decency  Campaign. 
Post  OfBce  Box  637.  Stamford.  Conn.: 

"We  are  Joining  Operation  Yorkville, 
citizens  for  decent  literature,  and  other  orga- 
nizations In  sending  letters  and  telegrams 
to  President  Kennedy  asking  him  to  take 
action  on  pornography  which  Is  undermin- 
ing the  moral  character  of  this  Nation, 
stunting  Its  moral  and  spiritual  growth. 

"TTils  Is  the  kind  of  action  which  Is  nec- 
essary if  we  are  to  rid  this  Nation  of  the 
vile  literature  which  can  be  found  on  almost 
every  newsstand  across  our  country.  This 
Is  the  kind  of  unity  which  we  have  been 
seeking  and  we  urge  you  to  Join  us  in  this 
effort  by  sending  either  a  letter  or  telegram 
to  President  Kennedy  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Please  ask  your  friends  to  do  the  same." 


Summary-Analysis  or  H.R.  319  and  H.R. 
470 — Bills  To  Control  Obscene  Material. 
Introduced  by  Representative  Glenn 
Cunningham,  or  Nebraska 

HR.  319.  introduced  JANUARY  9.  1963;  RE- 
FERRED TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE 
AND  CIVIL  SERVICE,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

A  bill  to  protect  postal  patrons  from  obscene 
mail  matter  and  Communist  propaganda 
This  measure  Is  based  on  the  principle  in 
old  English  law  that  a  man's  home  is  his 
castle.  It  assumes  that  a  man  has  a  right 
to  protect  his  home  against  the  delivery  of 
obscene  material  and  Communist  propa- 
ganda by  the  Post  Offlce.  Such  material  Is 
often  sent  to  homes  because  they  are  on  a 
list  which  is  sold  or  rented  to  various  firms 
by  "list  brokers"  and  which  falls  Into  the 
hands  of  a  dealer  in  obscene  material. 

Specifically,  any  person  Is  authorized  to 
return  any  such  matter  to  the  Post  Offlce 
Department  if  It  Is  addressed  to  him  or  his 
minor  child  with  a  request  that  the  Depart- 
ment notify  the  sender  to  remove  the  name 
and  address  of  such  person  from  each  mail- 
ing list  owned  or  used  bj  the  sender. 

The  Department  will  give  appropriate  no- 
tice to  the  sender. 

Should  the  sender  continue  to  send  mail  to 
the  same  addressee,  the  person  would  return 
It  to  the  Department.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral could  immediately  cancel  or  suspend  any 
and  all  permits  Issued  by  the  Department 
to  the  sender. 

In  the  case  of  such  matter  from  abroad, 
the  Postmaster  General  notifies  the  postal 
authorities  of  the  country  of  origin.  Con- 
tinued mailing  of  such  matter  from  abroad 
to  the  person  In  this  country  can  be  followed 


by  withholding  of  all  mall  from  oversea 
sender  to  the  person  In  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  the  Postmaster  General  could 
refuse  to  deliver  any  and  all  matter  within 
the  United  States  sent  by  the  foreign  sender. 
The  bill  also  defines  "minor  child"  to  mean 
unmarried  persons  under  21  years,  furnishes 
several  definitions,  and  provides  an  exclu- 
sion for  second-class  publications  mailed  to 
bona  fide  subscribers  and  certain  other  mall. 

H.R  470,  INTRODUCED  JANUARY  9,  1963;  RE- 
FERRED TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR,    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 

A  bill  creating  a  Commission  to  be  known  as 
the  Commission  on  Noxious  and  Obscene 
Matter  and  Materials 

This  measure  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  17-member  Comml.sslon  appointed 
by  the  President  and  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  Government,  clergy,  and  mass  media. 

The  Commission  Is  charged  with  Inves- 
tigation of  the  relationship  between  noxious 
matter  and  antisocial  behavior;  recommend- 
ing coordination  between  the  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment for  control  of  obscene  matter;  In- 
forming the  public  In  regard  to  traffic  In 
obscene  matter;  enlisting  cooperation  of 
leaders  in  mass  media;  recommending  addi- 
tional legislation  and  administrative  ac- 
tions, and  taking  other  steps  which  would 
be  appropriate. 

Authority  Is  granted  for  advisory  com- 
mittees within  States.  Cooperation  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  is  specified. 

Recommendations  are  required  by  Janu- 
ary 31,  1964.  although  this  date  Is  subject 
to  confirmation  or  change  by  committee  ac- 
tion dependent  upon  progress  of  the  bill 
through  Congress. 


Text  of  the  President's  Address  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10.  1963 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend 
the  graduation  ceremonies  of  the  Air 
Force  Academy.  It  weis  an  Ideal  day 
with  a  tremendous  crowd  and  the  Presi- 
dent gave  a  forceful  address.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Include  it  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

It  has  become  trite  to  say  in  graduating 
addresses  that  commencement  signifies  a  be- 
ginning Instead  of  an  end.  Yet  this  thought 
applies  with  particular  force  to  those  of  you 
graduating  from  your  Nation's  service 
academies. 

For  today  you  receive  not  only  your  de- 
grees, but  your  commissions — and  tomorrow 
you  Join  with  all  those  In  the  military  service, 
the  foreign  service,  the  civil  service  and  else- 
where who  have  chosen  to  serve  the  great 
Republic  at  a  turning  point  In  Its  history. 

You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  help 
make  that  history — an  opportunity  for  a 
service  career  more  varied  and  more  de- 
manding than  any  that  has  ever  been  open 
to  the  officers  of  any  nation  on  earth. 

There  are  some  who  might  be  skeptical 
of  that  assertion.  They  claim  that  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Air  Force  Is  mortgaged  to  an 
obsolete  weapons  system — the  manned  air- 
craft— or  that  the  Air  Force  officers  of  the 
future  will  be  nothing  more  than  so-called 
"silent  sUo  sitters."  But  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 


It  Is  this  very  onrush  of  technology  which 
demands  an  expanding  role  for  this  Nation's 
Air  Force  and  Air  Force  officers,  and  which 
guarantees  that  an  Air  Force  career  In  the 
next  40  years  will  be  even  more  changing 
and  challenging  than  the  Air  Force  careers 
of  the  last  40. 

CHANCK  TO   EXPLORE 

For  some  of  you  will  travel  where  no  man 
has  ever  traveled  before.  Some  of  you  will 
fly  the  fastest  planes,  reach  the  highest  al- 
titudes and  lift  the  heaviest  payloads  of 
any  aviator  In  history.  Some  of  you  will 
hold  in  your  hands  the  most  awesome  de- 
structive power  that  man  has  ever  con- 
ceived. 

Some  of  you  will  work  with  the  new  lead- 
ers of  new  nations  which  were  not  even  na- 
tions a  few  years  ago.  Some  of  you  will 
support  guerrilla  and  counterguerrlUa  op- 
erations that  combine  the  newest  techniques 
of  warfare  with  the  oldest  techniques  of  the 
Jungle. 

And  some  of  you  will  help  to  develop  new 
planes  that  spread  their  wings  In  flight,  de- 
tect other  planes  at  unheard  of  distances, 
deliver  new  weapons  with  unprecedented  ac- 
curacy, and  survey  the  ground  from  incredi- 
ble heights. 

In  short,  the  future  of  the  Air  Force  Is  no 
more  tied  to  any  particular  kind  of  weap- 
ons system  than  the  future  of  the  Navy  was 
tied  to  the  battleship  several  decades  ago. 
The  fact  that  the  greatest  value  of  these 
new  weapons  of  massive  retaliation  lies  In 
their  ability  to  deter  the  very  war  which 
would  require  their  use  does  not  diminish 
their  importance. 

Nor  will  national  security  in  the  years 
ahead  be  achieved  simply  by  piling  up  bigger 
stocks  of  bombs  or  burying  our  missiles  un- 
der bigger  piles  of  concrete.  For  In  an  Imper- 
fect world — where  human  failures  and  follies 
have  too  often  been  the  rule  Instead  of  the 
exception — the  surest  way  to  bring  on  "the 
war  that  cannot  happen"  is  to  sit  back  and 
assure  oxirselves  that  It  cannot  happen. 

NO    MERE    STALEMATE 

The  exlsence  of  mutual  nuclear  deterrents 
cannot  be  shrugged  off  as  a  mere  stalemate. 
For  our  national  security,  In  a  period  of 
rapid  change,  will  depend  on  constant  reap- 
praisal of  accepted  doctrine,  on  alertness 
to  new  developments,  on  Imagination  and 
resourcefulness,  and  new  ideas. 

"Stalemate"  is  a  static  term — and  no  one 
of  you  would  be  here  today  If  you  believed 
you  were  entering  an  outmoded  service  re- 
quiring only  custodial  duties  In  a  period 
of  nuclear  stalemate. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  unusually  fine 
scholastic  achievements  of  the  students  and 
graduates  of  this  Academy,  as  demonstrated 
In  successful  competition  with  the  Nation's 
best  colleges  for  Rhodes  and  other  selected 
scholarships,  and  In  the  graduate  record  ex- 
amination. 

I  am  also  impressed  by  the  fact  that  more 
than  one  out  of  five  of  your  all-military 
faculty  members  has  a  doctor's  degree  and 
all  the  rest  have  master's  degrees.  This  Is 
good. 

For  the  Air  Force  officer  of  today  and  to- 
morrow requires  this  kind  of  scholarship. 
He  requires  a  breadth  of  learning  and  out- 
look which  was  rarely  required  in  earlier 
days. 

NEED    BROAD    TALENT 

You  Win  need  to  know  economics  and  his- 
tory and  international  affairs.  You  will 
need  an  appreciation  of  other  societies  and 
an  understanding  of  our  own  Nation's  pur- 
poses and  policy. 

General  Norstad's  leadership  In  NATO — 
and  General  Smart's  outstanding  tour  of 
duty  as  our  senior  military  representative  In 
Japan — are  examples  of  Air  Force  officers 
whose  broader  talents  enabled  them  to  serve 
their  Nation  in  key  positions.     Many  of  you 
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will  have  slmil&r  opportunitlee — to  repre- 
KDt  the  Ooveminent  of  the  United  States 
In  some  part  of  the  world  or  some  part  of  an 
International  organization — or  to  negotiate 
with  both  military  men  and  clvlllane  from 
either  Allied  or  adversary  campa. 

Your  major  responslbllltleg,  of  course,  will 
relate  to  the  obligations  of  military  com- 
mand. Yet,  as  last  October's  crisis  In  the 
Caribbean  so  aptly  demonstrated,  military 
policy  and  power  cannot  and  must  not  be 
separated  from  political  and  diplomatic  de- 
cisions. 

Whatever  the  military  motives  and  Impli- 
cations of  that  reckless  attempt  to  place 
offensive  missiles  on  the  Island  of  Cuba  may 
have  been,  the  political  and  psychological 
motives  and  Implications  were  equally 
Important. 

We  needed  In  October — and  we  shall  need 
In  the  future — military  commanders  who  are 
con«clo\is  of  the  enormous  stakes  Involved 
In  every  move  they  make — who  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  there  Is  no  point  where  a 
purely  political  problem  becomes  a  purely 
military  problem — who  know  the  difference 
between  vital  Interests  and  peripheral  In- 
terest*— who  can  maneuver  military  f.^rcea 
with  Judgment  and  precision  aa  well  as 
courage  and  determination — and  who  can 
foresee  the  effecta  of  military  moves  on  the 
whole  fabric  of  International  power. 

POLTnCAL     CHALLENCrs 

We  need  men  who  can  cope  with  the 
challenge  of  new  political  situations  aa  well 
a«  new  enemy  weapons — who  can  keep  their 
forces  flexible  as  well  as  reliable,  and  alert 
without  being  trigger  happy. 

For  we  live  In  a  world  where  the  principal 
problems  are  not  susceptible  of  military  so- 
lutions alone.  The  role  of  our  military 
power  today.  In  essence.  Is  to  free  ourselves 
and  our  allies  to  pursue  the  goals  of  free- 
don\  without  fear  of  enemy  attack. 

But  we  do  not  have  a  separate  disarma- 
ment fwllcy.  and  a  separate  foreign  aid 
policy,  all  unrelated  to  each  other.  They 
are  all  bound  up  together.  Our  goal  la  a 
coherent  overall  national  security  policy — 
one  that  truly  serves  the  best  Interests  of 
this  country,  and  the  interests  of  all  free- 
men, and  the  Interests  of  all  who  aspire  to 
be  free. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  among  the  two 
mllltaxy  problems  most  In  the  news  today — 
the  efforts  of  this  country  and  Its  European 
allies  to  work  out  the  difficult  Issues  involved 
In  a  pri>per  sharing  of  nu^le^u-  responsibili- 
ties and  a  proper  balance  between  nuclear 
and  nonnuclear  forces — are  both  problems 
that  cannot  possibly  be  dealt  with  In  narrow 
military  terms  alone 

Both  require — on  the  part  of  military  and 
civilian  negi->tlator8  alike — great  political 
wisdom  and  diplomatic  skill  as  well  as  mod- 
ern military  knowledge 


Tbe  Federal  Budget  and  the  National 
Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  Lotnsi.\WA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1963 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  all 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  the  very 
Informative  speech  on  "The  Federal 
Budget  and  the  National  Economy"'  by 
the  Director  of  the  Budget,  the  Honor- 
able Kermit  Gordon,  to  the  13th  armual 
conference  of  the  National  Society  for 


Business  Budgeting  on  May  16  In  San 
Francisco, 

In  his  lucid  and  enlightening  speech. 
Mr.  Gordon  discusses  two  major  ques- 
tions In  any  examination  of  our  Federal 
budgetary  policy. 

Whether  we  are  using  the  Federal 
budget  wisely  to  attain  our  Nation's  goals 
of  continued  prosperity  and  of  a  satis- 
factory economic  growth  rate,  and 
whether  the  Federal  Government  is 
spending  too  much. 

Mr.  Gordon's  speech  was  called  to  my 
attention  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Honorable  Douglas  Dillon,  and 
I  would  like  to  in.sert  his  thoughtful  letter 
into  the  Record  as  an  Introduction  to  the 
text  of  Mr.  Gordon's  speech.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
troduce both  Secretary  Dillon  s  letter  to 
me  and  Mr.  Gordon's  address  into  the 
RrcoRD. 

Mr.  Dillon's  letter  follows: 

June  7.  1963. 
The  Honorable  Halk  Boggs, 
House  0/  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Hals:  As  you  requested.  I  am  happy 
to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  very  excellent 
speech  Director  of  the  Budget  Kermit  Gordon 
made  on  May  18, 

With  logical  analysis  and  a  wealth  of  sup- 
porting detail  he  has  cogently  restated  the 
two  most  significant  facets  of  the  President's 
overall  financial  plan.  First,  he  has  «hown 
why  tax  reduction  and  revision  In  1963  Is 
the  prime  tool  In  the  kit  of  measures  to  re- 
store economic  vitality  and  achieve  an  ade- 
quate rate  of  economic  growth.  Second,  he 
hiu  reiterated  the  hardheaded  program  of 
expenditure  control  that  embodies  the  Gov- 
ernments  determined  commitment  to  pru- 
dent financial  management. 

1  commend  his  speech  to  your  careful 
study. 

With  best  regards 
Sincerely. 


The    text 
follows: 
The     Federal 


DorcLAS  Dillon. 
of    Mr.    Gordon's    speech 

THE     National 


BrOCET       AND 
ECONOMT 

(Address  by  Kermit  Gordon.  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  before  the  13th 
annual  conference  of  the  National  Society 
for  Business  Budgeting.  San  Francisco, 
Calif.) 

WTien  I  took  office  as  Budget  Director  last 
December,  my  predecessor  handed  over  to 
me  the  combination  to  the  safe,  a  $98  8 
billion  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and 
his  commitment  to  address  the  National 
Society  for  Business  Budgeting  on  May  Ifl 
In  the  Interrening  months  we  have  made 
some  changes  both  in  the  combination  to 
the  safe  and  to  the  1964  budget,  but  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  engagement  with 
this  society  has  remained  Inviolate. 

I  consider  it  a  stroke  of  good  fortune 
that  my  first  speaking  engagement  outside 
of  Washington  should  be  with  a  distin- 
guished organization  of  business  budget 
officers.  I  have  heard  It  said  that  only  a 
man  who  has  suffered  the  affliction  himself 
can  really  understand  the  ordeal  of  a  friend 
with  a  case  of  shingles.  There  must  be  a 
similar  t>ond  of  compassionate  understand- 
ing among  budget  officers  I  can  loc>k  at 
you  and  say  to  myself,  •It's  comforting  to 
think  that  these  people  have  probably  lost 
as  many  friends  as  I  have  In  the  last  8 
months"  And  you  can  look  st  me  and 
say  to  yourselves,  "No  matter  how  many 
headaches  are  waiting  for  me  when  I  get 
back  to  my  desk,  ni  stUl  be  lucky  com- 
pared with  this  fellow," 


With  the  reassuring  knowledge  that  we 
are  united  In  tbe  bond  of  a  oommoa  biirden 
let  me  turn  to  the  subject  of  my  talk,  i 
want  to  examine  the  two  major  questions 
which  people  have  In  mind  when  they  dis- 
cuss and  debate  Federal  budgetary  policy 
The  first  of  these  Is  the  fiscal  policy  ques- 
tion: Are  we  using  the  Federal  budget  wisely 
to  help  achieve  the  broad  economic  goals 
of  sustained  prosperity  and  a  satl.sfactory 
rate  of  economic  growth?  The  second  Is 
the  expendlt\ire  policy  question:  To  put  It  in 
its  bluntest  form,  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spending  too  much? 

I.    nsCAL    POLICY 

In  the  heat  of  public  debate  about  spend- 
ing, taxes,  deficits,  and  debt,  I  think  we 
sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  achieved  In  the  United  States  a  rather 
broad  consensus  In  support  of  the  Idea  that 
Federal  budget  policy  should  be  designed 
to  help  compensate  for  Inadequacies  or  ex- 
cesses In  private  demand.  Most  of  us.  i 
think,  will  accept  the  Idea  that  If  total 
private  and  public  demand  for  goods  and 
services  presses  too  hard  on  total  supply. 
we  will  have  Inflation;  that  If  demand  falls 
considerably  short  of  potential  supply,  we 
will  have  Idle  plants  nnd  Idle  workers;  and 
that  It  makes  sense  to  try  to  adjust  the 
relationship  between  Government  spending 
and  taxes  to  help  avoid  both  of  these  evils. 

Those  who  doubt  the  existence  of  svich  a 
consensus  should  consider  whether  there 
would  be  much  support  today  for  the  kind 
of  policy  we  fo: lowed  In  1932 — given  the  same 
conditions.  In  1932.  you  remember,  the 
economy  lay  prostrtite  under  the  onslaught 
of  the  great  depression.  Real  gross  national 
product  was  28  percent  below  the  1929  level, 
and  nearly  one  worker  In  every  four  was 
unemployed.  Because  of  the  collapse  In  pro- 
duction and  Incomes,  Federal  revenues  fell 
60  percent  from  1929  to  1932,  and  largely  for 
this  reason,  the  1929  btidget  surplus  turned 
Into  a  1933  deficit 

The  Congress  considered  what  It  ought  to 
do  In  the  circumstances.  The  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  House: 

"Now.  my  friends,  I  want  you  and  the 
country  to  gird  yourselves  with  stamina,  with 
backbone,  and  with  courage  to  meet  this 
emergency.  All  must  make  tremendous  sac- 
rifices. The  budget  must  be  balanced.  To 
do  it,  additional  taxes  must  be  levied." 

So  Congress  proceeded.  In  1933,  to  raise 
Income  taxes.  This  action  was  In  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  period, 
which  held  that  the  only  sound  rule  of  fiscal 
policy  was  to  try  to  balance  the  budget  each 
year.  Indeed,  the  conviction  of  Congress 
that  It  was  doing  the  right  thing  was  rein- 
forced when  it  received  a  communication 
bearing  the  signatures  of  62  faculty  members 
of  a  great  university  urging  an  Immediate 
Incre.Tse  in  taxes.  But  the  result,  almost 
certainly,  was  to  aggravate  and  deepen  the 
depression  The  fact  that  few  people  today 
would  urge  the  same  policy  In  the  same  cir- 
cumstances Is  evidence  that  we  are  not  as 
deeply  split  on  the  Issues  of  fiscal  policy  as 
the  temperature  of  the  debate  might  suggest. 

In  saying  this,  I  have  no  desire  to  paper 
over  the  many  major  differences  of  emphasis, 
attitude,  and  prescription  which  do  exist: 
but  I  think  It  is  useful,  as  we  turn  to  an 
examination  of  our  present  economic  prob- 
lems. U^  recognize  that  we  start  from  the 
common  premise  that  Federal  budgetary 
decisions  should  be  made  In  the  light  of  the 
needs  of  the  economy. 

What  Is  the  present  state  of  our  economy? 
If  we  look  back  only  to  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  we  find  reassuring  signs  of  a  quickening 
pace  of  economic  advance,  which  gives  prom- 
ise of  bearing  out  the  more  optimistic  fore- 
casts of  GNP  in  1963  If  we  look  back  fur- 
ther—to January  1961— we  find  a  28-month 
record  of  uneven,  but  sustained,  economic 
expansion  from  a  recession  trough. 
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But  If  we  look  back  as  far  as  1958,  we 
find  a  more  revealing  and  sobering  picture. 
W'e  find  an  economy  that  has  been  operating 
considerably  below  its  potential  for  6V4 
years.  Even  now,  with  more  than  2  years 
of  expansion  behind  us.  we  are  producing 
at  a  rate  $30  to  $35  billion  a  year  below 
our  comfortable  capacity:  the  average  oper- 
ating rate  In  manufacturing  Is  perhaps  10 
percent  below  the  preferred  rate;  and  more 
than  5' 2  percent  of  the  labor  force  is  un- 
employed. 

Whether  we  look  at  total  output,  em- 
ployment, or  investment,  the  evidence  of 
slowdown  since  1957  Is  clear.  In  the  post- 
war decade  1947-57,  our  total  output  rose 
at  the  brisk  rate  of  about  4  percent  a  year; 
since  1957,  our  progress  has  slowed  to  3  per- 
cent. In  the  postwar  decade,  unemploy- 
ment averaged  4.3  percent  of  the  labor  force; 
since  1957  It  has  averaged  6  percent,  and  has 
not  In  any  month  fallen  below  5  percent. 
From  1947  to  1957.  private  fixed  Investment 
averaged  11  percent  of  GNP;  since  1957.  It 
has  fallen  to  an  average  rate  of  9  percent. 

A  persistent  gap  has  opened  up  between 
our  achievement  and  our  potential,  and  In 
many  subtle  ways  we  have  been  paying  a 
high  price  for  our  lagging  performance.  Our 
growth  rate  compares  unfavorably  with  that 
of  most  other  industrialized  countries.  The 
overhang  of  Idle  capacity  has  dampened  do- 
mestic investment  incentives  and  has  en- 
couraged the  flow  of  American  capital 
abroad,  with  consequent  strain  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  High  unemployment 
rates  among  our  youth  have  bred  discontent 
and  frustration.  Our  chronically  depressed 
areas  have  been  denied  the  rejuvenating  ef- 
fects of  a  strong  demand  for  labor,  which 
would  tend  both  to  attract  new  industry 
to  areas  of  labor  surplus  and  to  draw  idle 
labor  Into  more  prosperous  regions.  Be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  good  alternative  em- 
ployment opportunities,  many  of  our 
agricultural  workers  continue  to  earn  low 
Incomes  and  our  underlying  farm  problem 
persists.  In  a  stubborn  effort  to  save  their 
Jobs,  workers  seek  to  institute  restrictive 
work  rules  and  to  shorten  the  workweek; 
and  some  industries.  In  a  similar  effort  to 
Insulate  themselves  from  the  general  eco- 
nomic climate  seek  to  price  their  goods  so 
as  to  earn  normal  profits  on  subnormal  vol- 
ume. 

The  Inunedlatc  cause  of  our  unsatisfactory 
economic  performance  these  last  6'j  years 
is.  In  my  opinion.  Inadequate  total  demand. 
We  have  simply  not  been  able  to  sustain  a 
rate  of  climb  In  demand  sufficient  to  absorb 
our  unemployed  and  put  our  Idle  capacity 
back  to  work.  The  effort  to  diagnose  this 
condition  has  led  to  a  search  for  remedies, 
and  this  search  has  led  directly  to  our  Fed- 
eral tax  system. 

We  are  weighed  down  by  the  burden  of  an 
Income  tax  system  which,  though  modified 
somewhat,  is  still  esfcntlally  the  system  we 
adopted  to  restrain  excessive  demand  In 
wartime.  Its  power  to  extract  Income  from 
the  bank  accounts  of  individuals  and  cor- 
porations Is  so  great  that  the  Federal  budget 
would  have  shown  a  string  of  handsome 
surpluses  rather  than  deficits  In  the  years 
since  1957  if  the  economy  had  been  operat- 
ing close  to  full  employment.  We  have  been 
witnessing  the  paradoxical  truth  that  tax 
rates  set  so  high  as  to  absorb  an  excessive 
proportion  of  full  employment  GNP  will 
block  the  road  to  the  achievement  of  full 
employment  and  will  yield  disappointingly 
low  revenues.  In  the  six  budget  documents 
submitted  from  January  1957  through  1962, 
a  ctunulatlve  budget  surplus  of  $8Vi  billion 
was  forecast;  yet  the  actual  budget  outcome 
was  a  cumulative  deficit  of  $33  billion.  In 
each  year  of  the  past  six.  revenue  estimates 
were  based  on  an  expected  resumption  or 
continuation  of  brisk  economic  expansion — 
and  In  each  year  the  dampening  effects  ot 
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the  tax  system  helped  to  keep  the  estimate 
from  being  realized. 

This,  very  briefly,  Is  why  we  believe  that 
the  needs  of  our  econcany  require  a  sub- 
stantial further  revision  of  our  income  tax 
system  in  19<J3.  I  stress  the  need  for  further 
revision  to  remind  you  that  tax  changes 
Instituted  last  year — the  liberalization  of 
depreciation  rules  and  the  enactment  of  the 
7-percent  Investment  tax  credit — had  the 
effect  of  reducing  business  tax  liabilities  by 
about  $2  "2  billion  a  year  and  started  us  on 
our  way  toward  the  adoption  of  a  growth- 
Inducing  tax  system.  You  will  remember 
that  these  tax  changes  were  greeted  skepti- 
cally by  the  business  community  when  they 
were  Instituted;  but  the  skepticism  has 
melted  In  the  presence  of  hard  evidence  that 
business  Investment  this  year  Is  responding 
to  the  stimulus  of  these  tax  reforms. 

The  President's  tax  program  which  is  now 
before  the  Congress  has  the  following  main 
elements: 

1.  Taxes  are  to  be  reduced  by  $10  Vi  billion. 
In  three  stages,  during  1963,  1964,  and  1965. 

2.  The  $10y2  billion  net  cut  Is  made  up  of 
$13 '-i  billion  of  gross  tax  reduction  offset  by 
$3  billion  of  revenue-producing  reforms.  In 
turn,  the  $13  "^  billion  gross  reduction  con- 
sists of  roughly  $11  billion  in  personal  and 
$2 '4  billion  In  corporate  taxes. 

3.  The  top  bracket  rate  of  the  individual 
Income  tax  to  be  reduced  from  91  to  66  i>er- 
cent  and  the  lowest  bracket  rate  from  20  to 
14  percent. 

The  tax  program  has  two  major  objec- 
tives: First,  to  provide  a  sizable  increase  In 
market  demand  by  sharply  reducing  overall 
tax  rates;  and  second,  to  provide  a  tax  struc- 
ttire,  through  sharp  cuts  In  top-bracket 
rates  and  reduction  In  corporate  taxes,  which 
will  encourage  Increased  risk-taking  and  a 
higher  tempo  of  business  Investment.  It  Is 
thus  a  program  which  will  narrow  the  gap 
between  performance  and  productive  poten- 
tial, while  at  the  same  time  stimulating  a 
more  rapid  growth  In  that  potential  itself. 
The  President's  tax  proposals  constitute  the 
most  Important  economic  policy  Issue  be- 
fore the  Congress  this  year,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  the  prospects  are  bright  for  the  en- 
actment of  a  constructive  and  Invigorating 
tax  program. 

But.  many  people  ask,  is  this  the  right 
time  to  cut  taxes?  Rather  than  cutting 
taxes  when  we  already  have  a  big  budget 
deficit,  shouldn't  we  defer  tax  reduction  un- 
til we  have  a  surplus  In  the  budget? 

This  is  an  Important  question,  and  It  de- 
serves a  straight  answer.  The  answer,  in 
my  opinion,  has  two  parts : 

First.  I  believe  we  are  more  likely  to 
reach  a  balanced  budget  In  the  next  few 
years  if  we  cut  taxes  now  than  If  we  do 
nothing.  If  we  fall  to  act,  we  risk  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  experience  of  the  last  S'/j 
years — undercapaclty  operations  and  exces- 
sive unemployment.  An  economy  operating 
at  undercapaclty  is  unlikely  to  generate  the 
tax  revenues  needed  to  balance  the  budget. 
It  Is  Instructive  to  note  that  we  have  had 
budget  surpluses  six  times  since  the  war, 
and  In  every  case  save  one  the  surplus  has 
occurred  In  the  setting  of  full  employment. 
Our  experience  lends  support  to  the  view 
that  It  takes  full  employment  to  generate  the 
revenues  needed  to  balance  the  budget.  If 
we  cut  taxes  now,  we  will  have  a  somewhat 
larger  Immediate  deficit,  but  a  better  prospect 
for  reducing  and  eliminating  the  deficit  In 
the  years  ahead  through  the  Increase  In  tax 
revenues  returned  by  an  expanding  economy. 

Second,  if  we  were  by  some  chance  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  without  a  tax  cut. 
we  would  probably  find  that  a  tax  cut  in  such 
circvmiftances  would  be  badly  timed.  As 
we  have  seen,  balanced  budgets  and  full  em- 
ployment tend  to  go  together.  Unless  a 
sliunp  Is  In  prospect,  to  cut  taxes  In  a  setting 
of  full  employment  and  high  utilization  of 


capacity  Is  to  court  the  danger  of  excessive 
demand  and  Inflation. 

Another  main  objection  which  Is  raised 
to  tax  reduction  at  this  time  stems  from 
the  fear  that  the  immediate  deficit  associated 
with  tax  redvictlon  will  cause  inflation.  This 
is  a  legitimate  concern;  the  American  peo- 
ple fear  inflation,  and  properly  so.  Moreover, 
there  are  times  when  a  Government  deficit 
will  catise  Inflation:  When  demand  is  press- 
ing against  the  limits  of  supply,  a  reduction 
in  taxes  or  an  Increase  in  Government  ex- 
penditures will  tend  to  raise  prices.  But 
there  Is  no  alchemy  by  which  deficits  are 
automatically  transmuted  into  price  In- 
creases; It  is  the  state  of  the  economy  which 
determines  whether  deficits  will  cause  infla- 
tion. For  example,  we  have  deficits  in  five 
of  the  last  six  years,  but  oui  price  level  has 
been  more  stable  than  that  of  any  other 
advanced  industrial  coxmtry  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Canada.  The  reason,  of  course,  is 
that  at  no  time  in  this  period  have  we  had 
the  pressure  of  excess  demand.  Although 
the  President's  tax  program  is  designed  to 
stimulate  private  demand,  we  do  not  l>elieve 
that  It  will  overstlmulate  demand  and  cause 
It  to  overtax  capacity.  Even  If  excess  de- 
mand pressure  should  develop — though  we 
think  It  most  unlikely — the  tools  of  mone- 
tary policy  can  be  brought  quickly  Into  play 
to  damp  down  the  pressure. 

Hence,  whether  one  appeals  to  economic 
logic  or  to  recent  economic  history,  there  is 
little  basis  for  the  fear  that  the  I^residenfs 
tax  program  is  inflationary.  The  opposite 
danger  is  greater — that  failure  to  enact  the 
tax  program  will  leave  us  with  the  S€ime  set 
of  economic  Ills  which  has  troubled  us  for 
the  last  5 '2  years  and  will  increase  our  vul- 
nerability to  recession. 

I  do  not  mean  to  leave  the  Implication 
that  the  President's  tax  program  Is  the  solu- 
tion to  all  of  our  economic  problems.  I  do 
believe,  however,  that  the  enactment  of  the 
program  will  help  to  create  a  climate  of  eco- 
nomic vitality  and  expansion  In  which  many 
other  problems — ranging  from  agriculture  to 
automation — will  be  easier  to  solve. 

n.  EXFENDmmx  policy 

Now,  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  expendi- 
ture policy  question:  Are  we  spending  too 
much?  Is  fiscal  responsibility  dead  In  Wash- 
ington?   Is  the  budget  out  of  control? 

These  are  questions  which  trouble  a  good 
many  thoughtful  people,  and  they  deserve  a 
considered  answer. 

We  can  start  by  acknowledging  the  fact 
that  Federal  spending  has  been  increasing 
steadily.  As  President  Kennedy  said  last 
year: 

"It  Is  true  that  in  recent  history  each  new 
administration  has  spent  much  more  money 
than  Its  predecessor.  Thus.  President  Roose- 
velt outspent  President  Hoover,  and  with 
allowances  for  the  special  case  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  President  Truman  outspent 
President  Roosevelt.  Just  to  prove  that  this 
was  not  a  partisan  matter.  President  Elisen- 
hower  outspent  President  Trximan  by  the 
handsome  figure  of  $182  billion.  It  is  even 
possible  something  of  this  trend  may  con- 
tinue." 

But  to  ask  whether  we  are  spending  too 
much  Implies  a  comparison  with  something. 
Simply  to  compare  dollar  expenditures  in 
1963  with  expenditures  In  1923,  or  1953,  or 
even  1962,  overlooks  the  fact  that  we  are  to- 
day a  different  nation  than  we  were  In  any 
of  tho.se  years.  Our  needs  are  constantly 
changing,  our  resources  are  constantly 
changing,  and  even  the  unit  of  measurement 
has  changed  from  earlier  years. 

In  his  1960  budget  message.  President 
Elsenhower  made  the  same  point;  "Inescap- 
able demands  resulting  from  new  technology 
and  the  growth  of  our  Nation,  and  new  re- 
quirements resulting  from  the  changing 
nature  of  our  society,  will  generate  Federal 
expenditures  In  future  years  •  •  •.    We  must 
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not  forget  that  a  rapidly  growing  population 
creates  virtually  automatic  increases  In  many 
Federal  responalbllltlea." 

Here  are  some  examples;  Between  the  fiscal 
years  1963  and  1964.  the  nimiber  of  tax 
returns  wUl  rise  2.8  percent;  the  volume  of 
mall  win  grow  6.4  percent;  visitors  to  our 
national  parks  will  Increase  by  7  percent;  the 
number  of  veterans  or  survivors  receiving 
pensions  will  rise  by  10  percent;  aircraft 
landings  and  take  offs  at  airports  with  Fed- 
eral towers  will  go  up  by  11  percent;  bene- 
ficiaries under  the  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance  program  will  Increase  by  16  per- 
cent; the  number  of  patents  granted  will  rise 
by  20  percent;  and  passports  Issued  will  In- 
crease by  25  percent. 

Consider  what  has  been  happening  to  our 
population  By  the  end  of  fiscal  1964 — the 
budget  for  which  we  are  now  debating — there 
win  be  10  million  more  Americans  than  there 
were  the  day  President  Kennedy  took  office. 
This  means  that  we  will  add  to  the  United 
States  In  this  short  period  a  number  of 
people  which  Is  more  than  half  the  popula- 
tion of  Canada.  And  since  1939.  we  have 
added  to  our  population  a  number  of  people 
substantially  greater  than  the  present  pop- 
ulation of  Prance. 

Consider,  also,  the  growth  In  our  output 
of  goods  and  services — our  gross  national 
product.  Measured  In  the  same  current 
dollars  we  use  to  count  Federal  expenditures, 
our  ONP  has  increased  more  than  fivefold 
since  1939.  It  has  Increased  57  percent  In 
the  last  decade. 

Finally,  each  Federal  expenditure  dollar 
buys  less  today  than  It  did  In  earlier  years. 
Though  we  have  had  relative  price  stability 
for  the  last  5  years,  our  price  level  has  more 
than  doubled  since  1939  and  Is  about  10 
percent  above  Its  level  a  decade  ago. 

The  single  most  Important  fact  about  the 
trend  of  Federal  expenditures  over  recent 
decades  is  the  vast  expansion  of  our  national 
defense  program,  which  now  takes  55  per- 
cent of  our  budget.  Who  In  1939  even 
dreamed  of  atomic  energy,  of  missiles,  of 
supersonic  planes,  of  a  cold  war  with  2.700- 
000  servicemen  In  uniform  during  peacetime 
and  defense  research  budgets  of  $9  billion'' 
Our  defense  budget  in  1939  was  1  percent 
of  gross  national  product.  In  1949,  5  percent, 
and  In  1963.  9  percent. 

But  apart  from  national  defense.  Federal 
budget  expenditures  have  been  tightly  con- 
tained In  recent  years.  As  a  proportion  of 
gross  national  profit,  they  are  substantially 
lower  today  (at  7  percent)  than  they  were 
before  the  war  In  1939  (at  9  percent)  or  after 
the  war  In  1949  (at  10  percent).  Even  In- 
cluding national  defense.  Federal  budget  ex- 
penditures In  recent  years  have  been  re- 
markably stable  as  a  proportion  of  ONP; 
during  the  latter  1950's,  they  averaged  about 
164  percent  of  GNP,  and  that  Is  where  they 
are  today. 

Nor  do  the  statistics  give  much  comfort 
to  the  common  view  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  eclipsing  and  eroding  the  State 
and  local  governments.  A  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  nondefense  expenditures  In  the 
Federal  budget  were  Just  about  equal  to 
total  State  and  local  expenditures;  today, 
these  Federal  expenditures  are  about  60  per- 
cent of  State  and  local  expenditures.  Of 
the  more  than  9  million  civilian  employees 
of  governments  In  the  United  States  today, 
about  7  million  are  employed  by  State  and 
local  governments,  and  2.500. OOO  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Since  1948.  State  and 
local  employment  has  risen  by  81  percent, 
while  Federal  civilian  employment  has  risen 
by  22  percent — or  by  less  than  the  rate  of 
growth   In   the  population   as  a   whole. 

In  1952,  we  had  1  6  Federal  civilian  Federal 
employees  for  each  100  people  in  the  popu- 
lation. By  1957,  the  figure  was  down  to  14. 
Today  we  have  13  Federal  employees  to  serve 
every  hundred  people. 
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Let  me  add  that,  of  these  2.500,000  Federal 
civilian  employees.  1  mlUlon  are  employed 
by  the  Defense  Department,  about  600,000  by 
the  Post  Office  Department,  and  about  200,- 
000  by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Every- 
thing else  that  the  Federal  Government  does 
Is  accomplished  by  650.000  employees,  and 
this  number  Is  substantially  smaller  than 
total  employment  In  the  telephone  Industry. 
But  what  about  the  trend  of  expenditures 
In  the  budgets  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion? The  1964  administrative  budget  calls 
for  a  $4  5  billion  Increase  In  expenditures 
over  1963.  The  whole  of  this  Increase.  In- 
deed, more  than  the  whole  of  the  Increase.  Is 
accounted  for  by  expenditures  for  national 
defense,  space,  and  Interest.  All  other  ex- 
penditures, taken  together,  will  actually  de- 
cline from  1963  to  1964.  In  the  process  of 
putting  together  the  1964  budget.  119  blUlon 
was  trimmed  from  agency  requests. 

If  all  three  Kennedy  budgets — 1962 
through  1964— are  looked  at  together,  they 
tell  essentially  the  same  story.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  Increase — actually  70  percent  of 
It— has  been  in  the  defense,  space,  and  Inter- 
est category  Over  the  3 -year  period  from 
1961  to  1964.  budget  expenditures  for  all 
other  purposes  taken  together  will  Increase 
by  $4  5  bUUon.  This  compares  with  an  In- 
crease of  $5  billion  in  the  same  category  over 
the  preceding  3  fiscal  years. 

These  figures  lend  little  support  to  the 
assertion  that  the  budget  la  "out  of  control  - 
Just  a  week  ago  today,  President  Kennedy 
explicitly  endorsed  a  statement  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  which 
said:  "We  believe  that  Federal  expenditures 
should  be  made  only  when  they  are  clearly 
more  valuable  than  equal  expenditures  that 
could  be  made  by  Individuals  and  business 
If  equivalent  Income  were  left  in  their  hands, 
or  by  State  and  local  governraenU."  And 
the  President  continued; 

"I  accept  this  standard  and  I  am  prepared 
to  defend  the  expenditures  proposed  In  my 
budget  on  this  basis." 

To  sum  up.  I  believe  that  this  administra- 
tion has  proposed  a  fiscal  policy  which  gives 
promise  of  restoring  to  the  American  econ- 
omy the  confidence  and  vitality  which  char- 
acterized our  first  postwar  decade  And  I 
believe  that  we  have  pursued  a  prudent  ex- 
penditure policy  which  has  responded  to  the 
urgent  needs  of  national  security  and  do- 
mestic well-being,  but  which  has  neither  In- 
dulged In  loose  spending  to  give  the  econ- 
omy a  shot  In  the  arm  nor  countenanced 
spending  for  the  sake  of  spending.  I  am 
sure  that  we  have  erred  In  matters  of  detail, 
and  I  know  that  we  can  profit  from  Informed 
and  responsible  criticism.  But  I  believe  that 
our  budget  policy  Is  serving  faithfully  and 
constructively  the  Interests  of  our  national 
economy,  our  national  security,  and  our  na- 
tional  well-being 
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OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or    C.^LIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10,  1963 

Mr.  ROOSE\'EXT.  Mr  Speaker, 
Howard  K  Smiths  TV  program  'News 
and  Comment"  is  always  a  fine  one.  but 
I  thought  the  program  presented  on 
Sunday.  June  2.  was  particularly  timely 
and  of  special  interest  to  those  of  us 
now  giving  careful  consideration  to 
legislation  designed  to  Improve  the  un- 


employment situation  existing  today 
I  commend  this  script  to  my  colleagu^ 
for  their  careful  perusal  in  the  event 
they  missed  the  actual  presentation: 

U^fKMPLOTMKNT    TJ.BJi. 

The  United  States  has  the  richest  sUnd 
ard   of  living  In   the  world— and   It   Is  still 
rising. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  has 
the  highest  rate  of  unemployed.  Idle  un- 
productive humanity  in  the  Western 
World — and  that,  too,  may  rise. 

The  eminent  American  economist,  Robert 
Hellbroner: 

Mr.  Hdlbronk*.  If  all  forces  stay  more 
or  less  as  they  are,  including  this  most 
Important  force  of  a  rising  number  of 
kids  seeking  Jobs,  we  could  very  well  have 
around  10  mllllAn  unemployed  people  bv 
1970.  ' 

The  man  In  charge.  Secretary  of  LAbor 
Wlllard  Wlrtz: 

SECRtTABT  WniTZ.  Unemployment  Is  going 
to  get  worse  and  worse  and  worse.  And 
the  projection  Is  quite  clear,  and  what  we 
have  got  to  expect  Is  It  will  go  toward  6  per- 
cent and  7  jjercent  within  the  next  2  or  3 
years.     That's  If  nothing  Is  done. 

The  two  biggest  new  categories  of  un- 
employed are  young  people  and  Negroes. 
Edward  Washington,  who  belongs  to  both 
categories,  admits  boys  like  himself  are 
ripe  for  trouble. 

E.  Washington.  You  would  get  Into 
trouble  with  the  police  If  you  dropped  out 
of  school  and  can't  find  a  Job.  These  days 
boys  around  my  age  like  to  have  clothes, 
and  money  and  then  that  leads  up  to  rob- 
bery. 

Don  Dixon  Tou  mean  If  they  can't  get 
work? 

E    Washington.  Yes,  sir 
Don   Dixon.  They'd   get   the   money   some 
other  way'' 

E  Washington.  Yes.  sir. 
Tonight,  "News  and  Comment"  on  the 
causes — and  the  possible  cures — of  the 
spreading  American  cancer:  unemployment. 
Mr  SMrrH.  Good  evening.  It  Is  notorious- 
ly dlfflcult  to  get  the  U.S.  Congress  to  act  on 
our  national  problems  until  after  catastrophe 
has  struck.  The  great  depression  of  the 
thirties  might  have  been  avoided  or  miti- 
gated had  Congress  faced  Its  responsibilities 
In  time.  World  War  II,  which  killed  more 
humans  than  any  war  in  history,  might  have 
been  avoided  had  Congress  acknowledged  and 
faced  the  problem  of  stopping  Hitler  while  he 
was  weak. 

Today  In  the  face  of  growing  new  prob- 
lems. Congress  is  almost  asleep.  As  a  re- 
sult there  Is  no  doubt  that  a  new  catastrophe 
is  abulldlng  What  form  it  will  take  this 
time  is  not  certain;  but  very  possibly  It  will 
be  a  series  of  violent  social  explosions  In  the 
midst  of  our  cities  The  current  rise  of 
crime  five  times  as  fast  as  population — rob- 
beries, muggings,  rapes— Is  the  merest  har- 
binger of  bigger  troubles  to  come 

As  sui^gested  In  this  cartoon  by  Herbert 
Block  of  the  Hall  Syndicate: 

The  detonator  or  fuse  will  be  unemploy- 
ment, idleness,  national  neglect  of  strong 
young  restless  Americans  entering  the  work 
force  but  finding  no  Jobs. 

The  way  of  intelligent  behavior  Is  to  study 
a  problem  before  It  becomes  one  So  Re- 
porter Don  Dixon  went  out  and  Interviewed 
16-year-old  Edward  Washington,  a  polite, 
well-read  young  Negro  school  dropout  who 
cannot  find  a  Job  Washington  had  not 
fallen  victim  to  the  bitterness  growing 
among  Increasing  numbers  of  idle  youth, 
both  Negro  and  white,  but  with  frustration 
it  can  come 

Don  Dtxow  When  did  you  leaTe  school, 
Edward'' 

E  Washington.  I  left  school  In  February 
of  this  year. 
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Don  Dixon.  Why? 

E.  Washington.  Because  I  didn't  feel  that 
I  had  the  proper  clothes  to  wear  like  other 
boys  had,  you  know,  and  I  thought  I  would 
get  out — come  out  of  school  and  get  me  a 
Job  and  get  the  clothes  I  want  to  wear  to 
school. 

Don  Dkon.  So,  have  you  been  able  to  get 
any  kind  of  Job  at  all  since  you  left  school? 

E.  Washington.  No  sir. 

Don  DncoN.  What  sort  of  work  were  you 
looking  for? 

E.  Washington.  A  busboy.  Some  kind  of 
domestic  work  like  that. 

Don  Dixon.  Is  that  what  you  would  like 
to  do?  Why  did  you  decide  to  go  look  for 
a  busboy's  work? 

E.  Washington.  I  decided  to  go  look  for 
a  busboy  Job  because  In  looking  through 
the  papers  that  was  the  only  thing  I  seen 
In  looking  in  the  ads. 

Don  Dixon.  What  would  you  like  to  do? 
What  sort  of  Job  would  you  like  to  get? 

E.  Washington.  I  would  like  to  be  a 
printer  or  something  like  that. 

Don  Dixon.  Is  there  a  demand  here  for 
printers  do  you  know? 

E.   Washington.  No,   sir. 

Don  Dixon.  Well,  If  you  did  get  a  Job  as 
a  busboy,  what  sort  of  money  does  It  pay? 

E.  Washington.  It  pays  25  a  week.  $25  a 
week. 

Don  DncoN.  You  can't  very  well  live  on 
that. 

E  Washington.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Smtth.  How  big  Is  the  unemployment 
problem?  Leading  oflSclals  say  when  2  per- 
cent are  unemployed  that,  In  fact,  consti- 
tutes full  employment  and  that  should  be 
our  target. 

Some  economists  say  3  percent  Is  good 
enough,  and  we  should  aim  at  that  less 
difficult  figure  of  unemployed  workers. 

President  Kennedy's  economic  advisers 
think  we  cannot  quickly  get  down  to  that 
figure,  and  say  getting  it  down  to  4  percent 
unemployed   Is  an  Interim  goal. 

In  fact,  unemployment  today  hovers 
around  the  figure  Just  below  6  percent  which 
everyone  agrees  Is  far  too  high. 

And  you  heard  experts  predict  that  If 
things  go  on  as  at  present,  the  figure  will 
soon  rise  to  7  percent  and  more — a  per- 
centage that  can  grow  to  10  million  with- 
out work,  nearly  as  many  as  in  the  great 
depression. 

Why,  In  our  Increasingly  rich  Nation  are 
Increasing  numbers  condemned  to  the  frus- 
tration of  Joblessness,  a  prospect  that 
threatens  us  with  social  upheavals,  with 
recessions  and  even  with  losing  the  compe- 
tition with  communism. 

The  simplest  statement  of  why  unemploy- 
ment exists  Is  our  Increasing  productive  In- 
dustry does  not  distribute  enough  purchas- 
ing power  for  people  to  buy  up  all  the 
Increasing  output  of  Industry. 

Senator  Pavl  Douglas.  Democrat,  of  Illi- 
nois, once  a  professor  of  economics,  thinks 
artlflclally  high  prices  keep  the  public  from 
buying  enough  of  Industry's  output. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  think  If  we  had  a  per- 
fectly competitive  economic  system,  that 
prices  would  be  reduced  to  the  point  where 
there  would  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  goods 
and  services  demanded  to  employ  6''2  or  7 
percent  who  really  are  unemployed  now.  But 
Instead  of  that,  we  have  a  high  degree  of 
monopoly,  price  agreements  between  firms. 
Imperfect  competition  and  cartels.  And  a.s  a 
result,  prices  are  kept  up  on  stilts  and  the 
sum  total  of  price  tags  on  goods  which  are 
produced,  or  which  could  be  produced  Is  In 
excess  of  the  sum  total  of  monetary  purchas- 
ing power  In  the  pockets  of  people.  So  I 
would  favor,  as  an  Immediate  step,  building 
purchasing  power  up  to  the  level  of  prices. 

Mr.  Surrw.  William  F.  Butler  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.    He  puts  the 


problem  differently:   lack   of  stimulation  to 
the  economy  has  caused  growth  to  lag. 

Sir.  BtTTLEH.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  basic 
cause  has  been  the  slowdown  on  our  rate  of 
overall  economic  growth  after  1957.  In  this 
period  our  growth  rate  has  been  a  little  bet- 
ter than  2',i  percent  per  annum  and  this  Is 
not  a  fast  enough  rate  of  growth  to  provide 
the  number  of  Jobs  necessary  to  deal  with 
the  unemployment  problem. 

Mr.  Smith.  Leon  Keyserllng,  who  was 
President  Truman's  chief  economic  adviser: 
productivity  has  rl.sen  by  automation  much 
faster  than  purchasing  power. 

Mr.  Ketserling.  You  have  an  Increase  In 
your  productive  power  and  your  social  pros- 
perity has  to  increase  fast  enough  to  take 
up  that  Increase  In  your  productive  power. 
What  we  have  had  In  the  past  2  years  Is  a 
rate  of  growth  that  looks  good,  but  only 
about  half  as  high  as  the  rate  of  growth 
needed  to  absorb  the  growing  size  of  the 
labor  force  in  view  of  the  increasing  tech- 
nology in  automation. 

Mr.  Smith.  James  Callaghan  of  the  British 
Labor  Party  being  groomed  to  run  the 
British  economy  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer sums  up  the  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  Callaghan.  First  of  all  you  get  changes 
In  traditional  Industries,  where  Industries 
decline  and  leave  areas  semi-abandoned  and 
derelict.  Secondly,  you  get  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  pick  up  suf- 
ficient purchasing  power  to  put  It  Into  the 
hands  of  the  people.  I  think  that's  a  very 
Important  reason.  And,  thirdly,  of  course, 
you  can  get  external  problems  that  can  In- 
fect your  own  domestic  economy. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  cause  of  unemployment  Is 
lagging  demand — not  enough  money  to  buy 
up  goods  at  a  time  when  automation  Is  In- 
creasing the  number  of  goods  being  turned 
out;  this  happening  at  a  time  when  the 
number  of  people  hunting  Jobs  has  suddenly 
leaped  upward. 

Economist  Robert  Hellbroner: 

Mr.  Hkilbroner.  It's  the  fact  that  the  big 
bunchy  baby  boom  has  moved  up  and  now 
bunches  £ind  bunches  on  the  labor  market, 
upon  the  colleges  also,  by  the  way.  That 
creates  a  very  special  problem,  and  they  are 
very  Important  problems.  There's  a  real 
chance  that  if  we  do  not  rev  up  our  growth 
rate  very  considerably,  that  In  5  or  10  years 
we  may  face  a  level  of  unemployment  that 
can  only  be  called  darned  serious. 

Mr.  Smith.  Unlike  the  foregoing  speakers 
who  are  commentators  on  the  problem,  the 
man  who  has  the  problem  is  Labor  Secre- 
tary Wlllard  Wlrtz.  We  asked  him  why  un- 
employment currently  Is  up. 

Secretary  Wirtz.  Because  there  are  so 
many  more  of  us.  Every  day.  Every  year. 
In  the  last  12  months  we  have  added  over  a 
million  Jobs — about  a  million  Jobs  to  the 
economy.  So  employment  goes  up  and  un- 
employment goes  up  too.  That's  the  center 
of  the  problem.  The  postwar  baby  crop 
which  busted  out  the  walls  of  the  schools 
Is  now  hitting  the  work  force.  That,  plus 
the  effect  of  machines  on  the  economy,  repre- 
sents a   short   answer   to  your   question. 

Mr.  Smith.  Now.  why  Is  It  that  we  did  so 
well  from  the  war  up  to  1957  and  relatively 
much  less  since  1957? 

Secretary  Wirtz.  Well,  when  you  say  so 
well  that  the  economy  is  moving  along  right 
now  at  a  good  rate  In  terms  of  gross  na- 
tional product  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  But 
something  that  people  forget  Is  that  the 
Impact  of  automation  on  the  economy  came 
during  those  fifties,  when  the  work  force 
growth  was  low  because  of  the  war  and  the 
postponed  effect  from  It.  Now  we  are  get- 
ting the  confluence  of  both  automation  and 
the  Increase  in  the  economy,  so  even  though 
the  economy  as  a  whole  Is  doing  well  In 
terms  of  full  employment,  we  are  not  doing 
well. 


Mr.  Smith.  How  many  Jobs  do  we  have  to 
create  each  year? 

Secretary  Wirtz  We  have  to  create  for  the 
next  4  or  5  years  a  million  and  a  half  new 
Jobs  each  year  to  take  care  of  new  people 
coming  Into  the  work  force.  It's  growing 
that  fast.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  to 
create  Jobs  to  replace  every  Job  which  a 
machine  takes  away.  Now,  that's  a  hard 
figure  to  arrive  at,  but  It's  running  right  now 
between  25.000  and  30.000  a  week.  And  In 
addition  to  that,  we  have  got  to  create 
Jobs  which  will  bring  our  present  unemploy- 
ment down  from — oh,  about  5\^  percent  to 
the  figure  4.  3.  2.  hopefully.  The  combina- 
tion to  these  means  the  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion. Something  In  the  neighborhood  of  2 
million  Jobs  a  year  for  the  next  4  or  5  years. 
It's  a  big  order. 

Mr.  Smith.  Now  you  have  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  even  though  we  don't  have 
enough  Jobs  to  go  around,  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  in  this  Nation  is  tremendous 
and  that  we  could  use  all  the  people  we  have 
if  we  would  use  them  sensibly.  What  about 
that? 

Secretary  Wirtz.  If  we  would  set  out  to  do 
the  things  we  want  to  do  in  this  country — 
some  things  in  the  private  sector:  pulling 
up  the  low  incomes  to  the  level  they  ought 
to  be;  some  things  In  the  public  schools  we 
ought  to  meet;  the  hospitals;  get  rid  of  the 
slums;  we  could  have  a  manpower  shortage 
in  this  country  very  easily,  if  we  set  out  to 
do  the  things  we  can  do,  want  to  do,  and  a 
good  many  of  them  we  will  do.  That's  where 
the  answer  will  come. 

Mr.  Smtth.  The  problem  of  getting  enough 
purchasing  power  to  the  people  to  stimulate 
Industry  to  employ  more  people  is  crucial. 
In  America  in  the  depression  thirties,  unem- 
ployment remained  high  because  with  all  the 
Government  spending,  not  enough  was  spent. 

In  America  after  World  War  II  the  situa- 
tion was  the  opposite.  War  put  a  stored 
up  purchasing  power  equal  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  billion  dollars  in  Americans'  pockets, 
and  they  spent  It.  Also,  rising  expenditures 
of  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  cold  war  in- 
jected more  purchasing  power.  The  result 
was  a  period  of  full  emplojTnent. 

The  year  1957  Is  the  year  the  postwar 
boom  is  considered  to  have  ended.  Surplus 
purchasing  power  was  used  up.  Defense 
spending  continued  to  rise  but  it  went  no 
longer  into  industries  turning  out  masses  of 
weapons  and  employing  millions  of  workers; 
it  went  into  new  weapons  requiring  fewer 
high -paid  workers.  Also,  to  reduce  rising 
labor  costs,  Industries  automated  at  a 
furious  rate,  reducing  the  need  for  man- 
power. And  now  the  postwar  baby  crop  is 
coming  of  age,  demanding  more  Jobs  faster. 

To  illustrate  the  problem:  this  is  a 
schematic  oversimplified  design  of  how  the 
economy  worlts: 

One,  the  consumer  buys  goods; 

Two,  the  store  then  orders  more  goods 
from  the  factory;    and 

Three,  the  factory  invests  in  increasing  its 
plant  in  order  to  make  more  goods;  this  em- 
ploys more  workers  and  puts  money  Into 
hands  of   consumers. 

But  now,  the  new  plant  is  automated  and 
employs  fewer  people,  distributing  less 
money.  Flow  of  dollars,  once  swift,  from 
consumer  to  store,  now  slows  down  too. 

The  store  orders  less  from  the  factory. 

The  plant  cuts  down  on  its  production, 
causing  unemployment. 

The  debate  about  what  we  should  do  In- 
volves dissension  about  where  we  should 
restlmulate  the  flow.  Robert  Hellbroner 
thinks  the  flow  should  be  stimulated  at  the 
Investment  point : 

Mr.  HnLBEONER.  Today  If  you  had  to  put 
your  finger  on  the  buyer  In  the  economy 
who  is  not  so  much  the  consumer.  It  is  busi- 
ness.   Business  buys  for  capital  expanaion. 
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BuAlncM  u  buying  new  plant*,  new  build- 
ings, new  machinery.  Tliat's  the  sector 
which  ia.  In  a  sense  buoyant  enough,  but 
disappointing.     It  could  be  higher. 

Mr.  BuTLn.  The  problem  In  our  economy 
for  6  or  7  years  has  not  been  a  lag  In  Oov- 
ermnent     spending.     Government     spending 


However,  even  the  President's  rather  weak 
tax  cut  U  getUng  nowhere  In  Congreas.  What 
Is  It  that  Impedes  action  to  cure  what  the 
President  has  called  our  No.  1  domestic  prob- 
lem— unemployment? 

The  tendency  of  unemployment  to  rise 
amid  our  great  wealth  can  only  be  halted  and 


June  10 

cation  of  a  person,  it  is  an  Investment  for 
the  future.  When  we  buUd  a  park  when  w- 
build  a  highway,  when  we  build  a  school 
when  we  build  a  hosplUl.  those  things  ar^ 
investments  for  the  future  and  shouldn't 
be    charged    against    the    present      Ifs 
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encouragement  to  Increase  Investment  In 
new  plants  and  equipment  ajid  thus  achieve 
real  and  lasting  prosperity. 

Mr  Smith.  Economist  Leon  Keyserllng 
disagrees.  He  thinks  the  stimulus  should 
be  aimed  directly  Into  the  pockets  of  con- 
sumers. 

Mr.  KxTSEKLiNC.  The  reason  business  Isn't 
Investing  still  more  Is  that  they  do  not  fore- 
see enough  more  demand  for  their  products 
to  invest  even  more  rapidly  than  they  are  in 
the  building  of  plants  and  equipment. 
Therefore,  the  whole  concentration  of 
stimulatory  policy,  in  my  view,  should  be  on 
the  expansion  of  consumption,  demand  for 
other  products.  That  takes  two  forms: 
consumption  among  180-odd  million  Ameri- 
can people,  privately,  and  consumption  by 
Government — public  spending — of  the 
things  that  a  nation  needs  and  can't  get 
privately. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  would  say  that  the 
remedy  Is  to  raise  purchasing  power  to  the 
level  of  prices.  This  does  mean  an  Increase 
In  the  nitlonal  debt,  because  It  would  be 
effected  either  by  cutting  taxes  without  com- 
mensurately  cutting  expenditures  or  chok- 
ing off  private  demand  through  curtailing 
credit,  or  by  a  public  works  program.  In 
either  case  what  you  do  la  put  an  Injection 
of  monetary  purchasing  power  Into  the 
economy   to  build   up   total   demand. 

Mr  Smith  The  President's  plan  Is  aimed 
to  please  both  those  who  want  him  to  stimu- 
late Investors,  and  those  who  want  him  to 
stimulate  the  consumers.  His  plan  Is  a  tax 
cut  and  a  tax  reform  that  will  give  both  in- 
vestors and  consumers  more  money  to  spend. 
Like  many  plans  aimed  to  please  everybody, 
it  may  please  none. 

We  asked  the  Investor's  man.  William  But- 
ler, If  the  President's  plan  will  solve  our 
problems : 

Mr  Bxm.EK.  No;  I  do  not  lielleve  It  will.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  President's  tax  pro- 
gram ts  spread  out  over  too  long  a  period — 
3  years  or  longer  In  the  case  of  the  corporate 
tax — and  this  dilutes  Its  Impact  so  that  It  will 
not  do  the  necessary  Job. 

Mr  Smtth  Keyserllng,  who  prefers  to  stim- 
ulate the  consumer : 

Mr  Kktserling  I  don't  think  the  tax  pro- 
gram Itself  will  do  very  much  to  help  this 
problem.  First,  because  It  Is  too  small  Sec- 
ond, because  I  think  It  Isn't  distributed  In  a 
way  that  will  maximize  Its  effectiveness.  And 
tlilrd,  because  I  think  many  other  things 
besides  taxation  are  even  more  Impvortant 
than  tax  reduction  to  deal  with  this  unem- 
ployment problem. 

Mr  SMrrH  We  have  never  hesitated  taking 
stands  on  this  program  and  wont  hesitate 
now.  I  think  Mr  Keyserllng  Is  right  The 
economy  Is  sluggish  and  doesn't  provide 
enough  employment  for  people  because  about 
one-ftfth  of  Americans  live  In  poverty  and 
haven't  enough  purchasing  power  to  give  the 
economy  the  stimulation  It  needs.  The  logi- 
cal thing  to  do  would  be  not  to  have  a  feeble 
tax  cut  to  benefit  well-off  people  who  dont 
need  It  The  logical  thing  would  be  more 
Government  spending  to  get  money  to  the 
bottom  one-Qfth  of  Americans,  spending  on 
their  sadly  neglected  education,  on  replac- 
ing their  slums  with  decent  neighborhoods, 
and  so  on. 


thought  that  restricted  Government  spend 
Ing  would  bring  prosperity  Just  around  the 
corner      In  fact.  It  deepened  depression 

It  la  easy  to  forget  that  Franklin  D  Roose- 
velt's winning  campaign  In  1932  was  that 
he  would  balance  the  budget  and  restrict 
Government  expenditure  He  became  fa- 
mous for  doing  the  opposite,  but  not  enough 
to  end  the  depression 


Mr  Smith  We  asked  Secretary  Wlrtz  Will 
we  get  full  employment  back? 

Secretary  Wnirz.  That's  a  question  the 
American  public  will  have  to  answer  Mv 
answer  to  It  is  that  we  can  get  It  down 
there.  It  takes  the  decision  to  do  the  thlnes 
we  want  to  do  But  I'm  talking,  not— I'm 
talking  hard  business  sense.  If  we  do  set  out 
to  do  these  things.  If  we  develop  a  tax  pro 


in  the  1952  campaign.  Elsenhower  promised      f^ngs  ieTart: "o  '/KlT.t'cfn  S^m ^v'^ 
one  thlng-to  balance  the  budget      In  office      down  past  the  4  percent    3   nercen^/^'^"^ 

^"  '^T..'^'!^  '^"'   '   ''''''  °"^   °'  «•   *"^      ^^^  2  fTcent  whlc'it  is  probably  the  ultU^Me 
created  the  biggest  peacetime  deficit  In  our      limit   because  there  are  alwayj  neonle  mn^ 
h  story^  but    in    trying    to    obey    the    myth      Ing  from  one  Job  to  another  and  fheS  arTa 
presided  over  a  series  of  recessions  ways  a  few  who  cant  be  employ^      I  think 

It  U  a  practical  Urget  to  shoot  for  3  percent 
and  a  2  percent 

Mr.  SMn-H.  Some  friendly  advice  from 
British  politician  Callaghan 

Mr.  Callaghan.  I  think  yours  Is  a  tough 
problem.  I  think  you  have  got  to  educate 
Could  I  make  one  general  plea:  that  we 
shouldn't,  any  of  us,  allow  ourselves  to  be- 
come   the    prisoners    of    words    and    of    old- 


presided  over  a  series  of  recessions 

Kennedy's  key  campaign  promise  was  to 
get  the  economy  moving  He  has  not  nota- 
bly succeeded,  and  that  is  greatly  due  to  not 
facing  the  need  for  much  more  Government 
expenditure. 

British  Politician  James  Callaghan  offers 
an  apt  comment  on  deficit  spending. 

Mr.  Callaghan  We  show  a  deficit  you 
know.     But   by   altering    the   way    which   we 


scheme  or  when  you  build  a  school?     There 
Isn't   any   but   It   shows   a   deficit.     And   yet 


make 

es 

they  are 

capable?     And  we  ought.  If  we  find  our  Ideas 
are    destroying    human      beings    and     their 


these  are  capital  Items  which  are  going  to  rlVht  to  survive  thP  w\.  .iw^^f  »  k  ,' 
yield  a  return,  although  not  a  direct  Inan'clal  ZT-t^ZTe^ono^e^^T'  '"  ''  """"« 
*v c urn .  - _       ^ 


We  are  altering  our  system  of  accounts  in 
Britain  because  we  want  to  make  this  more 
clear  We've  been  held  up  to  the  world  as 
running  very  heavy  deficits  By  altering  the 
accounts  we  needn't  alter  our  policy  We 
will  Just  look  better.  This  Is  absurd  you 
know,  really,  and  I  do  think  we  ve  got  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  become  the  prisoners  of 
words  on  this  question  of  deficit  financing. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Secretary  of  Labor  WlUard 
Wlrtz 

Secretary  WniTZ  I  think  In  connection 
with  these  programs  we  propose — the  Man- 
power Development  Training  Program,  a  bet- 
ter education  program,  a  youth  employment 
act,  ,that  kind  of  thing — we  are  told  that  the 
cost  Is  such  that  we  can  t  afford  It  I  wish 
I  could  someway  get  across  the  Idea  that  It 
would  coet  us  today — does  cost  today — Just 
In  round  figures  atx)ut  a  thousand  dollars  to 
retrain  a  man,  to  salvage  a  boy  or  girl  who 
would  otherwise  go  Into  the  slag  heap,  about 
a  thousand  dollars.  That  boy  or  girl  will 
represent  a  cost  to  this  economy  of  this 
country  of  about  a  thousand  dollars  a  year 
If  we  don't  train  him  or  her 

The  economics  someway  get  out  of  Joint. 
When  I  hear  about  the  concern  of  passing 
debts  on  to  the  next  generation,  my  reaction 
Is  that  the  worst  poealble  debt  we  cculd  pass 
on  to  the  next  generation  Is  a  boy  or  girl 
who  Is  untrained  and  who  Is  going  to  cost 
the  next  generation  •1.000  or  more  a  yeeir. 
That  Is  the  debt  we  can't  pass  on.  The 
thing  that  we  can't  get  across,  apparently. 
Is  that  a  good  many  of  the  things  we  do  as  a 
Government  are  the  kind  of  things  compa- 
nies do  as  companies:  they  Invest  in  the 
future.  And  the  Investment  cost  should 
not  be  charged  against  our  present  concept 
of  expenditures 

If  we  could  get  across  the  Idea  that  when 
we  train  a  person,  put  fl.OOO  into  the  edu- 


Mr    Smhth.  We  have  nothing  to  add  that 
win   Improve  on  that.     Good  night. 


Philippine   War   Damage   Claims 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    BOtTTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1963 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Senate  amendment  to  last  year's  War 
Claims  Act  was  briefly  before  the  House 
on  May  14,  1963,  many  Members  felt  that 
it  should  not  be  brought  up  as  a  rider 
to  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
but  should  be  considered  in  connection 
with  legislation  reported  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  It  will  shortly  come 
before  the  House  in  that  manner  as  a 
result  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  add- 
ing it  to  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings 
Act.  H.R.  5207.  It  is  now  before  a  con- 
ference committee. 

The  Senate  amendment  changes  last 
years  act — Public  Law  87-616 — by  pro- 
viding that  any  further  payments  shall 
go  to  the  Philippine  Government  rather 
than  to  private  claimants.  It  was 
adopted  as  a  result  of  disclosures  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
during  its  investigation  of  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act — printed  hear- 
ing of  April  18.  1963. 


Supporters  of  the  Senate  amendment 
believe  that  the  disclosures  in  the  Senate 
investigation  compel  such  a  change  In 
the  1962  act.  They  contend  that  the 
Senate  investigation  disclosed  that  the 
activities  of  lobbyists  and  others  having 
a  personal  Interest  in  further  payments 
to  private  claimants  were  largely  respon- 
sible for  nurturing  and  gradually  build- 
ing up  an  Impression  both  In  the  Philip- 
pines and  in  the  United  States  that  the 
1946  act  resulted  in  a  moral  obligation 
to  pay  private  claimants  the  full  75  per- 
cent of  their  approved  claims;  that  there 
was  no  such  moral  obligation;  that  in 
this  and  other  ways  the  lobbyists  stirred 
up  a  demand  for  further  payment  of  war 
damages  to  private  claimants. 

They  contend  that  the  above  activities 
were  much  more  than  ordinary  lobbying, 
and  amounted  to  international  black- 
mail. They  contend  that  but  for  these 
and  other  activities  and  deceptions,  the 
Congress  would  not  have  passed  the 
1962  act  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
passed;  that  is,  with  provision  for  pay- 
ments to  private  claimants;  that  the 
proper  remedy  is  to  adopt  the  Senate 
amendment;  and  that  this  amendment 
would  be  the  most  effective  way  of  cut- 
ting off  the  payment  of  further  fees  to 
the  lobbyists,  would  prevent  windfalls  to 
large  private  claimants,  and  would  ac- 
complish more  nearly  the  purpKJses  of 
the  original  act  of  1946,  which  was  to 
rehabilitate  the  Philippine  economy. 

The  first  question  is  as  to  what  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  lobbyists  and  their  con- 
federates actually  were. 

ACTIVITIES    OF    LOBBYISTS 

Correspondence  between  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell  in  the  United  States  and  Mr.  Delgado 
in  the  Philippines  reveals  the  extent  of 
their  activities  in  stirring  up  a  demand 
for  further  payments  of  war  damages  to 
private  claimants.  This  correspondence 
was  produced  under  subpena  during  in- 
vestigation by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
tration Act^-hearing  April  18,  1963. 

Mr.  O'Donnell  and  Mr.  Delgado  had 
both  been  members  of  the  Philippine 
War  Damage  CommLssion  which  adjudi- 
cated claims  under  the  1946  act.  Mr. 
Delgado  was  the  Filipino  member.  He 
was  a  man  of  large  influence  in  the 
Philippines,  and  close  to  the  Grovern- 
ment.  He  had  served  as  Resident  Com- 
missioner of  the  Philippines  in  Wash- 
ington, as  justice  of  the  Philippine  Court 
of  Appeals,  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Philippines 
Senate,  as  a  Permanent  Delegate  for  the 
Philippines  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  U.N. 

I  quote  from  this  correspondence  as 
follows: 

January  13.  1952,  letter  to  Francisco  A.  Del- 
gado: "I  am  afraid  that  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  Interested  parties  and  the  Gov- 
ernment here  have  cooled  off.  •  •  •  I  will 
discuss  the  subject  In  an  effort  to  arouse  en- 
thusiasm and  get  the  ball  rolling." 

February  9.  1952.  letter  to  Delgado:  "This 
Is  in  response  to  your  letter  of  January  22. 
requesting  a  copy  of  a  list  of  about  120,000 
clalmanu  which  matter  you  have  referred 
to  Mr.  Charles  I  regret  that  I  have  been 
unsuccessful  In  procuring  these  names.  In 
connection  with  the  war  damage  claimants, 
I  discussed  this  matter  thoroughlv  with  Am- 
bassixdor  Romulo,  who  feels  that  "if  the  final 


22 li  percent  Is  to  be  realized,  it  can  be  ac- 
complished, If  at  all,  from  this  Congress.  I 
know  that  the  Ambassador  will  give  us  un- 
qualified support  In  such  an  endeavor.  It  U 
regretteble  that  we  did  not  make  up  this  list 
before  we  left  the  Commission,  but  this  Is 
little  solace  now." 

January  18,  1954,  letter  to  Delgado:  "Con- 
sidering Magsaysay's  popularity  here.  It 
would  be  my  recommendation  at  this  time 
that  you  work  toward  Magsaysay  making  a 
request  upon  our  Government  for  this  22 Vi 
percent  which  has  been  promised  as  a  matter 
of  law.  All  of  these  actions,  together  with 
our  work  here,  can  keep  this  proposed  legis- 
lation In  the  limelight  and  ready  to  move  at 
the  appropriate  time." 

October  31,  1955.  letter  to  Delgado:  "Inso- 
far as  Mr.  Miller  Is  concerned,  you  and  I  know 
that  we  used  his  services  to  keep  the  war 
damage  legislation  alive.  He  Is  one  of  the 
few  who  were  left  who  were  members  of  the 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  that  passed  the 
original  act  and,  perforce,  he  has  great  stand- 
ing In  the  House  •  •  •.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  action  you  report  of  others 
In  endeavoring  to  Interject  other  lobbyists 
into  this  picture  •  •  •.  I  have  worked  for 
4  years  meeting  with  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  on  this  proposed  legislation 
•  •  •.  Any  deviation  from  this  program  I 
believe  would  be  fatal," 

May  7.  1957,  letter  to  Delgado:  "The  climate 
here  has  been  greatly  Improved  insofar  as 
the  Philippines  is  concerned.  Accordingly,  I 
am  having  Congressman  Miller  reintroduce 
the  war  damage  bill,  which  he  will  do  within 
the  next  few  days.  A  copy  of  his  statement  Is 
enclosed  herewith  for  your  Information." 

March  10.  1958.  letter  to  Delgado:  "All  in 
all.  I  believe  that  our  next  effort  to  obtain 
the  actual  passage  of  a  law  directing  the 
pajrment  of  the  balance  of  the  war  damage 
awards  has  a  better  chance  than  at  any  time 
during  the  period  of  our  efforts  to  keep  the 
subject  alive  by  the  Introduction  of  bills 
in  each  Congress  as  It  convenes  •  •  •.  What 
concerns  me  now  is  our  position  In  the  pic- 
ture •  •  • .  The  only  chance  for  legal  coun- 
sel to  be  compensated  for  the  efforts  resulting 
in  the  legislation  is  through  an  advance  ar- 
rangement with  the  major  claimants  •  •  •. 
I  think  we  should  get  our  ducks  In  a  row  at 
this  time  •  *  •.  I  (shall)  proceed  after  you 
have  made  the  arrangements  aforesaid  to 
adopt  a  definite  plan  of  action  In  which  I 
shall  outline  the  part  to  be  played  by  the 
claimants  and  possibly  Government  officials 
in  promoting  the  legislation  on  a  vigorous 
scale  in  the  Congress." 

May  10.  1958.  letter  to  Delgado:  "I  am  very 
much  interested,  indeed,  in  having  the  sugar 
companies  which  you  enumerate  as  well  as 
any  other  who  might  want  to  Join,  sign 
retainer  contract*  which  will  assure  us  of  a 
posiiion  in  the  legislative  picture  as  well  as 
compensation  if  our  efforts  should  meet  with 
ultimate  success." 

January  27,  1959,  to  Jose  Romero  (Philip- 
pine Sugar  Association)  :  "As  I  advised  you 
in  my  cable,  unfortunately  Congressman 
Zablocki  left  Monday  heading  a  congres- 
sional delegation  to  the  funeral  of  the  former 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, Congressman  Gordon,  of  Illinois.  As 
you  know,  he  Is  most  friendly  and  as  cluilr- 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Far  East 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
should  be  the  natural  one  to  Introduce  our 
bill.  In  this  Mr.  Miller  and  Majority  Leader 
McCoRMACK  agreed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Ambassador  I  know  was  very  anxious  to  have 
this  bill  Introduced  while  he  was  in  the 
Philippines — thus  my  cable  to  you." 

February  9.  1959.  memorandum  to  Romero: 
"As  I  cabled  you,  Zablocki  wanted  to  wait 
until  his  subcommittee  conferred  with  Boh- 
len  in  executive  session  next  week  before 
Introducing  our  bill,  but  since  Congress  was 
adjourning  for  Lincoln's  Birthday,  I  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  do  it  today.  Miller 
introduced  a  bill  simultaneously. 


"The  enclosed  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  the  8th  Is  very  good  and  very  timely. 
I  hurriedly  changed  Zablocki's  Introductory 
speech  to  accompany  the  bill,  copies  of  which 
are  enclosed,  using  the  editorial  to  ad- 
vantage." 

February  10,  1959,  letter  to  Ambassador 
Carlos  P.  Romulo:  "Enclosed  herewith  please 
find  a  copy  of  H.R.  4311,  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Zablocki,  together  with  an  excerpt 
from  the  Congressional  Record  of  Febru- 
ary 9. 

"The  delay  in  the  introduction  of  this  bill 
was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gressman and  I  had  to  do  much  research  with 
respect  to  the  amount  and  other  details  of 
which  you  are  only  too  familiar  l>efore  em- 
barking on  this  program." 

February  9,  1960,  cable  to  Don  Manolo  Eli- 
zalde.  Philippine  Sugar  Association:  "Inter- 
ests of  members  the  sugar  association  and  all 
war  damage  claimants  are  greatly  impaired 
by  demands  for  direct  payment  of  balance 
of  $73  million  to  Philippine  Government  and 
reported  Insistence  of  Philippine  Foreign  Sec- 
retary on  payment  of  100  i>ercent,  amounting 
to  more  than  $150  million  plus  expenses  of 
administration.  Members  of  Congress,  who 
for  years  have  favored  appropriation  for 
completing  unpaid  balances  of  war  damages 
to  claimants,  are  now  vehement  in  refusal 
to  participate  in  what  appears  to  l)e  political 
struggle  among  factions  In  your  country  and 
with  United  States  •  •  •.  Many  Congress- 
men on  the  committee  hearing  our  bUls  have 
publicly  stated  that  irrespective  of  reported 
position  of  our  State  Department  favoring 
same  they  will  not  vote  for  legislation  to  pay 
war  damage  funds  in  any  amount  to  Philip- 
pine Government  instead  of  claimants  di- 
rectly as  originally  intended.  I  strongly  urge 
you  and  your  association  to  advise  your  Gov- 
ernment to  take  immediate  realistic  stand  in 
support  of  Zablocki -Miller  bUls." 

November  13,  1961.  memorandum  to  Philip- 
pine Sugar  Association:  "The  proponent  of 
the  bill  (Zablocki)  with  whom  the  counsel 
for  the  Philippine  Sugar  Association  has  been 
and  is  In  constant  communication  gave  com- 
plete and  conclusive  answers  to  the  argu- 
ments (before  the  House  Rules  Committee), 
but  it  was  api>arent  that  the  congestion  of 
the  committee's  calendar  and  the  importance 
of  some  administration  legislation,  such  as 
that  providing  for  a  Peace  Corps,  did  not  per- 
mit the  members  of  the  Rules  Committee  to 
give  adequate  consideration  to  these  replies." 

August  4,  1961,  memorandum  to  Philip- 
pine  Sugar  Association:  "It  is  anticipated 
that  the  war  damage  bill  will  be  reported  out 
favorably  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  Wednesday. 

"In  order  to  speed  up  its  consideration  I 
had  today  in  the  Senate  introduced  a  similar 
bill  by  Senator  Humphret,  of  Minnesota, 
Democratic  whip  and  a  senior  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  As 
.soon  as  this  bill  is  printed  copies  will  be 
forwarded  to  you.  Attached  herewith  is  Mr 
Humphrey's  statement  as  it  appears  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  August  4,  1961." 

It  is  clear  from  this  correspondence 
that  the  activities  of  Mr.  O'Donnell  and 
Mr.  Delgado  went  far  beyond  ordinary 
lobbying.  As  a  result  of  their  experience 
on  the  Philippine  War  Damage  Commis- 
sion, they  saw  the  possibilities  of  earning 
large  legal  fees  if  legislation  were  passed 
to  provide  further  payments  to  private 
claimants.  They  embarked  on  a  broad 
scheme  with  ramifications  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  Philippines  to  bring 
about  such  legislation. 

It  has  even  been  charged  that  the  can- 
cellation by  the  President  of  the  Philip- 
pines of  his  trip  to  the  United  States 
after  the  House  defeated  the  Philippine 
claims  bill  on  May  9,  1962.  was  part  of 
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a  contrived  scheme  intended  to  point  up 
the  Philippine  contention  that  the  United 
States  owed  the  money. 

The  correspondence  quoted  above  Jus- 
tifies the  charge  that  a  powerful  moving 
force  behind  the  passage  of  the  1962  act 
was  private  gain  rather  than  public  wel- 
fare or  national  secxirity. 

MORAL    OBUGATION 

The  question  whether  there  really  was 
a  moral  obligation  to  make  further  pay- 
ments to  private  claimants  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  Senate  amendment,  as  that 
amendment  cuts  off  such  further  pay- 
ments, and  in  adopting  it  the  Senate 
denied  any  such  moral  obligation  The 
adoption  by  the  Senate  of  that  amend- 
ment implies  that  the  evidence  presented 
to  show  that  the  alleged  obligation  was 
a  'promise,"  a  "debt."  a  "legal  obliga- 
tion." was  misleading,  and  based  in  part 
on  reprehensible  activities  and  undis- 
closed personal  interests. 

The  question  of  moral  obligation 
should  be  reexamined  by  the  House  in 
the  light  of  the  recent  disclosures.  In 
reexamining  that  question,  the  starting 
point  must  be  the  provisions  of  the  1946 
act. 

The  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1946  authorized  the  appropriation  of  $400 
million,  and  authorized  the  Philippine 
War  Damage  Commission  "to  make  com- 
pensation to  the  extent  hereafter  pro- 
vided on  account  of  physical  loss  or  de- 
struction of  or  damage  to  property  in 
the  Philippines  occurring  after  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941.  and  before  October  1.  1945, 
as  a  result  of  various  war  activities,  in- 
cluding enemy  attack,  action  by  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and 
looting  and  pillage.  '  It  then  provided — 
section  102: 

In  caac  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  clalnu 
which  would  be  payable  to  any  one  claimant 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  exceeds  $500. 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  claims  approved 
In  favor  of  such  claimant  shall  be  reduced  by 
25  per  centum  of  the  excess  over  $500. 

The  Commission  was  given  discretion 
to  make  immediate  payment  of  claims 
under  $500.  and  the  first  $500  of  larger 
claims,  and  a  proportion  of  the  remain- 
der, due  consideration  have  been  given  to 
total  funds  available  for  distribution. 
The  act  then  provided: 

After  the  time  for  filing  claims  has  ex- 
pired, the  Commission  shall  determine  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  the  further 
payment  of  claims.  Such  funds  shall  be  ap- 
plied pro  rata  toward  the  pa\meut  of  the  un- 
paid balances  of  the  amounts  authorized  to 
be  paid  pursuant  to  section  102  of  this  title. 

What  this  somewhat  complicated  lan- 
guage amounts  to  was  that  $400  million 
was  to  be  disbursed  by  first  paying  claims 
under  $500  In  full,  and  the  first  $500  of 
other  claims,  and  the  balance  of  the 
money  was  then  to  be  used  pro  rata  in 
payment  of  larger  claims  up  to  75  per- 
cent. The  money  was  sufficient  to  pay 
them  only  up  to  52 '2  percent. 

Any  fair  appraisal  of  the  committee 
hearings  and  reports  would  indicate  that 
the  primary  intent  of  the  act  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disbursement  of  $400  million, 
and  that  there  was  no  intention  to  create 
an  obligation  to  pay  up  to  75  percent. 

The  whole  emphasis  of  the  1946  act 
was  on  rehabilitation  of  the  Philippine 


economy,  and  the  report  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  stated: 

The  bill  U  not  a  private  finlma  measure  to 
relmburs«  Individual  or  organizations  for 
damage  Incurred  In  war.  The  primary  func- 
tion of  the  payments  Is  to  assist  and  encour- 
age rehabilitation  and  rebuilding  of  the 
economy  and  social  structure  of  the  Nation. 

Contemporaneous  evidence  Indicates 
that  the  1946  act  did  not  create  an  obli- 
gation to  make  further  payments  beyond 
the  original  S400  million.  The  much-re- 
spected Bell  mission  to  the  Philippines  of 
1950  felt  that  the  1946  act  imposed  no 
such  obligation,  as  it  recommended: 

That  further  war  damage  payments  to  In- 
dividuals would  not  contribute  materially  to 
economic  development  In  the  Philippines, 
and  that  continuing  assistance  by  the  United 
States  should  be  for  development  proJecU  in 
agriculture  and  industry  related  to  the  spe- 
cific needs  of  the  Philippine  economy  rather 
than  as  additional  war  damage  payments  to 
Individuals. 

Since  then  over  $15  billion  of  U.S.  aid 
has  gone  to  the  Philippines,  and  Philip- 
pine people  are  drawing  $80  million  a 
year  in  benefits  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  widows  and  other  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Other  contemporaneous  evidence  is 
the  failure  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  report  out  a  bill  on  which  it 
conducted  hearings  in  1950  to  authorize 
further  funds  in  order  to  bring  payment 
of  Philippine  war  claims  up  to  75  percent. 
The  committee  must  have  felt  that  Its  ac- 
tion only  4  years  before  had  not  resulted 
in  any  obligation  to  make  these  further 
payments. 

Other  contemporaneous  evidence  indi- 
cated that  there  was  general  apprecia- 
tion in  the  Philippines  of  the  payments 
madp  uTider  the  1946  act,  and  that  there 
was  little  demand  for  further  payments 
until  that  demand  was  stirred  up  by  lob- 
byists. 

Our  Government  In  1959  concluded 
that  there  was  no  obligation  to  make 
further  payments  to  private  claimants. 
Mr.  Dillon,  then  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  testified  to  this  effect  on  Febru- 
ary 25,  1960.  before  a  Subcommittee  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Part  of 
his  testimony  was  quoted  by  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  at  page  7041  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  April  30,  1963, 
but  other  parts  are  also  material. 

He  said  that  President  Garcia  on  his 
visit  to  the  United  States  in  June  1958 
discussed  with  him  the  settlement  of  19 
Philippine  claims  against  the  United 
States,  1  of  which  was  for  "additional 
war  damages."    Mr.  Dillon  testified: 

We  do  not  think  that  there  Is  any  legal 
obligation  to  do  this.  We  think  that  the 
appropriation  of  the  original  $400  million 
at  that  time  was  a  complete  act. 

He  went  on  to  explain,  however,  that 
the  circumstances  were  such  that  there 
could  have  been  misunderstanding  about 
this,  and  that  when  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment made  a  series  of  claims,  "we  felt 
this  one  had  certain  merits  and  that  we 
should  in  all  justice  ask  for  appropria- 
tion of  enough  money  to  take  care  of  it." 

In  August  1959  the  administration 
agreed  upon  a  settlement  with  the  Phil- 
ippine Government  imder  which  the 
United  States  would  pay  $73  million  to 


the  Philippine  Government,  subject 
however,  to  a  setoff  of  a  United  States 
claim  against  the  Philippines  of  about 
$20  million.  This  $20  million  was  in  fact 
paid  AprU  10.  1961— Foreign  Relations 
Committee  hearing  June  12,  1962  napp 
20.  '       ^ 

Mr.  Dillon  wrote  to  Speaker  Raybum 
on  March  3.  1960.  recommending  legi.sla- 
tion  to  carry  out  this  settlement,  sub- 
mitting a  draft  bill,  and  saying: 

The  executive  branch  believes  that  re- 
building, replacement,  or  repair  of  war-dam- 
aged private  property  in  the  Philippines  U 
no  longer  practicable.  Moreover,  In  view  of 
the  time  wlilch  has  elapsed  since  the  orlgi- 
nal  claims  were  approved,  and  since  the  U.S. 
Philippines  War  Damage  Commission  went 
out  of  existence  on  March  31.  1951,  it  is  not 
considered  practicable  for  the  US.  Govern- 
ment to  assume  any  responsibility  for  the 
payment  of  the  balance  of  approved  Indi- 
vidual private  property  claims. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  how- 
ever, reported  in  June  1960  a  bill— H.R. 
12078 — providing  for  further  payments 
to  private  claimants.  That  bill  was  not 
reported  out  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in 
August  1961  reported  a  similar  bill— H.R. 
8617.  This  was  defeated  in  the  House  on 
May  9,  1962,  but  the  House  subsequent- 
ly passed  another  similar  bill— H  R. 
11721 — which  became  Public  Law  87-616. 

The  above  facts,  and  particularly  the 
contemporaneous  evidence,  are  persua- 
sive in  showing  that  there  was  no  moral 
obligation  to  pay  approved  claims  up  to 
the  full  75  percent. 

The  Senate  investigation  has  shown 
that  the  claim  that  there  was  a  moral 
obligation  was  largely  promoted  and  con- 
trived by  lobbyists  and  others  having  a 
personal  interest.  These  same  people 
spearheaded  the  testimony  before  the 
committees  of  Congress  in  support  of 
the  alleged  moral  obligation,  without 
disclosing  their  personal  interest. 

It  is  true  that  there  were  some  mem- 
bers of  the  1946  committee  who  wanted 
to  provide  for  payment  of  the  full  75  per- 
cent, and  much  has  been  made  of  their 
statements.  But  the  hearings,  reports, 
and  debates  of  1946  show  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  did  not  go  along 
with  them. 

The  vote  of  the  Senate  on  May  1.  1963, 
of  58-26  to  pa.ss  the  amendment  to  the 
1962  act  was  in  effect  a  vote  that  there 
was  no  moral  obligation.  Members 
should  read  what  was  said  then,  and 
what  was  said  when  the  question  came 
up  again  on  May  23.  1963. 

THE    HOUSE    SHOtTLD    ADOPT    THE    SENATE 
AMENDMENT 

From  the  facts  stated  above  as  to  the 
activities  of  the  lobbyists,  and  as  to  the 
nonexistence  of  a  moral  obligation  to 
make  further  payments  to  private  claim- 
ants, it  Is  clear  that  if  the  recently  dis- 
closed facts  had  been  known  to  the 
House  in  1962.  it  would  not  have  passed 
the  1962  act  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
passed;  that  is.  with  provision  for  pay- 
ments to  private  claimants. 

If  so.  the  proper  remedy  is  to  amend 
the  act  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the 
Senate  amendment.  It  will  be  asked 
why.  in  view  of  all  of  the  above  facts,  the 
proper  remedy  would  not  be  to  rescind 
the  1962  appropriation  and  not  pay  the 
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money  even  to  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment. A  motion  was  made  in  the  Senate 
on  May  23,  1963,  to  bring  about  this  re- 
<5ult,  but  was  defeated  45-22. 

The  reason  why  the  $73  million  should 
be  paid  to  the  Philippine  Government  is 
that  our  Grovernment  agreed  with  the 
Philippine  Government  in  1959  upon 
such  a  settlement.  Mr.  Dillon's  testi- 
mony on  this  subject  was  discussed 
above  in  considering  the  question  of 
moral  obligations  and  the  fact  that  this 
settlement  denied  any  moral  obligation 
to  make  fuilher  payments  to  private 
claimants. 

It  was  there  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Dil- 
lon testified  that  the  Philippine  claim  for 
additional  war  damages  was  brought  for- 
ward by  President  Garcia  in  1958,  that 
the  administration  then  felt  that  the 
1946  act  might  have  given  cause  for  mis- 
understanding, and  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  settle  the  issue. 

It  Is  not  relevant  to  wonder  whether. 
If  the  facts  since  disclosed  had  then  been 
known,  this  settlement  would  have  been 
made.  However  that  may  be,  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Philippines  on  this  subject 
have  progressed  to  the  F>oint  where  it 
would  be  highly  undesirable  to  rescind 
the  1962  appropriation  entirely. 

If  the  $73  million  is  paid  in  a  lump 
sum  to  the  Philippine  Government,  that 
Government  will  receive  it  without 
strings,  and  can  use  it  either  for  payment 
to  claimants,  or  for  economic  rehabilita- 
tion, or  in  such  other  marmer  as  it  deems 
fit.  Such  a  result  will  fulfill  more  closely 
the  purposes  of  the  1946  act  than  would 
the  payment  of  huge  windfalls  to  private 
claimants,  which  would  result  if  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  is  not  adopted.  And  our 
Government  could  properly  take  this  $73 
million  into  consideration  in  making  fur- 
ther provision  of  economic  or  other  aid 
to  the  Philippines. 

Senator  Sparkman  has  strongly  con- 
firmed the  statement  made  above  that 
Congress  would  not  have  passed  the  1962 
act  in  the  foim  in  which  it  was  passed 
had  the  facts  since  disclosed  been  known 
at  that  time.  He  presided  over  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  during  prac- 
tically all  of  its  hearings  on  the  1962 
act.  The  committee  had  before  it  bills 
for  further  payments  to  private  claim- 
ants and  for  a  payment  directly  to  the 
Philippine  Government.  He  stated  that 
had  he  known  the  facts  which  have  since 
been  disclosed: 

I  certainly  would  not  have  voted  for  that 
bill  (the  payment  to  private  claimants).  I 
would  have  voted  for  the  bill  which  would 
have  provided  payment  directly  to  the  Philip- 
pine Government.  (Congressional  Record, 
May  1.  1963.  p.  7581.) 

The  Senate  acceded  to  this  view  and 
passed  its  amendment  providing  for  pay- 
ment directly  to  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment on  May  1,  1963  by  a  vote  of  5»-26. 
On  May  23  it  again  passed  the  same 
amendment,  attaching  it  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  this  time  on  a 
voice  vote. 

CONCLUSION 

In  view  of  th^  facts  stated  above  as  to 
the  activities  of  the  lobbyists  and  as  to 
the  nonexistence  of  any  moral  obliga- 
tion to  make  further  payments  to  private 
claimants,  the  House  should  certainly  not 


approve  further  payment  to  private 
claimants  which  would  confirm  the  re- 
sults secured  by  the  reprehensible  activi- 
ties which  have  been  disclosed. 

Those  disclosures  indicate  that  pas- 
sage of  the  1962  act  was  secured  as  a 
result  of  a  broad  scheme,  international  in 
scope,  pursued  by  devious  methods. 
There  is  still  time  to  undo  the  results  so 
achieved  by  passing  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. Merely  cutting  off  further  fees  to 
lobbyists  is  an  insufficient  remedy. 
House  Members  should  not  place  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  confirming  the 
results  secured  by  the  lobbyists  by  the 
means  which  have  now  been  disclosed. 

The  House  should  accept  the  Senate 
amendment. 


U.S.  Flag  Symbolizes  National  Heritage 
and  Goals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1963 

Mr.  FASCEUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Flag  Day 
is  June  14.  No  day  is  better  for  an 
American  to  pause  and  reflect  on  those 
matters  of  serious  import  to  him  as  an 
individual  and  as  a  citizen-member  of 
that  great  Nation,  the  United  States 
of  America. 

With  all  our  national  traits  of  exu- 
berance and  enthusiasm,  our  acceptance 
of  the  need  for  struggle  and  hard  work 
to  accomplish  our  personal  and  national 
goals,  we  all  too  seldom  take  time  out  to 
recapitulate  all  the  glories  of  American 
citizenship.  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
nag  Day  gives  us  all  an  opportunity  to 
pay  homage  to  our  great  tradition  and  to 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  perpetuation 
of  our  highest  aspirations  and  ideals. 

No  nation's  flag  is  merely  a  handful  of 
gaily  colored  bunting.  It  may  seem  to  be 
that,  but  it  is  much  more.  As  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  said: 

A  thoughtful  mind  when  It  Bees  a  nation's 
flag,  sees  not  the  flag  but  the  nation  Itself. 
And  whatever  may  be  its  symbols,  its  In- 
signia, he  reads  chiefly  in  the  flag,  the  gov- 
ernment, the  principles,  the  truth,  the  his- 
tory that  belong  to  the  nation  that  sets  it 
forth.  The  American  flag  has  been  a  sv-mbol 
of  liberty  and  men  rejoiced  in  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  all 
Americans  to  recognize  and  celebrate 
Flag  Day  with  appropriate  ceremony. 
True  patriotism  demands  daily  recogni- 
tion of  the  continuing  symbolic  impor- 
tance of  our  flag.  Do  we  display  the  flag 
on  all  prescribed  occasions?  Do  we  con- 
form to  the  regulations  protecting  it? 
Are  we  alert  to  failures  to  so  do?  These 
are  some  of  the  many  questions  we 
should  ask  ourselves. 

It  is  one  of  the  basic  guarantees  of 
citizenship  that  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  acting  solely  as  an  individual, 
has  the  privilege  and  duty  to  exert  a 
responsible  role  in  demanding  for  the 
U.S.  flag   the  honor  and  protection  it 


deserves.  That  such  Individual  initia- 
tive may  win  desirable  community  action 
is  best  illustrated  by  a  recent  incident 
in  Dade  County,  Fla. 

Due  to  the  increasing  number  of  poll- 
ing places,  some  of  them  temporary,  there 
has  been  somewhat  of  a  problem  in 
always  procuring  proper  display  of  the 
flag.  We  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Pub- 
lic Law  829,  77th  Congress,  section  if) 
declares: 

The  flag  should  be  displayed  daily,  weather 
permitting,  on  or  uear  every  polling  place 
on  election  day. 

This  legislation  sets  up  criteria  for 
the  displaying  and  treatment  of  our  flag 
and  leaves  it  up  to  the  proper  local 
officials  to  volimtarily  conform. 

Many  citizens  probably  made  passing 
note  of  the  absence  of  the  flag,  but  failed 
to  follow  the  matter  further.  It  was  left 
to  a  constituent  of  the  Fourth  District  of 
Florida,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, to  implement  his  deep  feeling  that 
the  symbolism  of  the  U.S.  flag  and  the 
precious  freedoms  alined  to  It  never  can 
be  too  often  brought  to  our  attention 
and  granted  our  supr>ort  and  resi>ect. 

I  am  speaking  of  Mr.  Norman  R.  Kirk, 
of  Miami,  Fla.  He  made  it  his  business 
to  notify  the  authorities  of  Dade  County 
and  his  Congressman  of  the  oversight  in 
displaying  of  the  flag.  As  a  result  of  his 
protest  and  further  inquiry  by  me,  I  am 
proud  to  state  that  County  Manager 
Irving  C.  McNayr,  of  Metropolitan  Dade 
County,  Fla.,  has  authorized  the  pur- 
chase of  flags  for  every  polling  place  in 
Dade  County,  and  our  Nation's  flag 
should  be  flying  there  at  the  next  elec- 
tion. 

The  simple  sincerity  of  Mr.  Kirk's 
words  expresses  so  well  every  citizen's 
feeling  about  the  U.S.  flag  that  I  wish  to 
share  them  with  my  colleagues.  The  fol- 
lowing vital  excerpts  from  his  letter  are 
his  plea: 

I  am  a  retired  naval  officer  with  30  years' 
service.  Our  flag  has  been  my  inspiration 
for  many  years,  and  as  my  years  diminish, 
I  am  proud  to  bask  in  its  security,  stature, 
strength,  and  prestige. 

My  letter  brings  me  to  this  point:  when  I 
voted  last  November  the  American  flag  was 
noticeably  missing.  I  contacted  the  Miami 
Herald;  a  flag  was  procured  for  that  polling 
place  by  midafternoon,  through  what 
channels  I  do  not  know. 

Last  month  (February  1963  1,  at  my  voting 
precinct,  again  no  flag.  •  •  •  Again  on 
March  12.  1963.  I  went  to  vote,  again  no 
flag. 

So.  I  am  requesting,  if  no  law  presently 
exists  covering  this  act.  that  one  be  enacted 
making  It  compulsory  to  display  an  Ameri- 
can flag  at  all  polling  places  in  Dade  County 

I  have  spent  too  many  of  my  years  as- 
sisting in  the  preservation  of  our  flag  to  find 
It  missing  at  the  very  initial  basis  of  our 
democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  may  well  conclude  our 
remarks  with  the  reminder  that  the 
American  flag  was  bought  at  the  price 
of  dedication  by  generations  of  citizens, 
by  a  lifetime  of  service  by  members  of 
our  Armed  Forces,  such  as  Norman  R. 
Kirk,  and  by  the  supreme  sacriflce  of 
the  lives  of  many  true  patriots.  Let  us 
then,  on  Flag  Day  and  all  other  days, 
render  to  it  the  reverence  and  homage 
which  it  deserves. 
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SENATE 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  FYederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  in  whose  keeping  are 
the  destinies  of  men  and  nations,  in  this 
valley  of  decision  in  which  all  men  stand, 
endue  with  Thy  wisdom  our  fallible 
minds.  Lead  kindly  light  amid  the  en- 
circling gloom. 

Thou  knowest  that  we  desire  nothing 
for  ourselves  that  we  do  not  crave  for 
all  mankind — a  chance  to  be  freemen. 
In  the  midst  of  deliberations  that  con- 
cern fearful  forces — which,  if  not  har- 
nessed by  mutual  good  sense  and  good 
will,  may  utterly  destroy — give  us  pow- 
ers of  discernment  great  enough  that  the 
keys  of  new  power  may  be  used  to  open 
doors  of  plenty  and  of  more  abundant 
life  for  those  in  our  own  land  and  those 
In  lands  under  all  skies  whose  lot  Is 
meager  and  hard. 

Yet,  no  matter  how  fearful  the  cost, 
may  no  awesome  threat  cause  us  to 
shrink  from  taking  our  full  part  in  pre- 
venting serfdom  from  dominating  the 
earth. 

May  a  constant  sense  of  the  eternal 
save  us  from  spiritual  decay,  from  moral 
cowardice,  and  from  any  betrayal  of  the 
highest  public  good. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemers 
name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  M.^nsfield.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday. 
June  10,  1963.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES    FROM   THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING MORNING  HOLTl 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Upon  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommit- 


tee on  Education  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
were  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Rkport  on  Army  National  Ouaiid  Construc- 
tion Program   for  Yeas  1963 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Asalatant  Secre- 
tary of  Defenae  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  Army  National  Guard  con- 
struction program  for  the  year  1963  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

rxport   on   fzde31al    diposit    insurance 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation.  Washington. 
DC.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  that  Corporation  for  the  year  ended 
December  31.  1962  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Report  on  Backlog  or  Pending  Applications 
AND  Hearing  Cases  in  Federal  Commvni- 
cations  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  Washington.  DC. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
backlog  of  pending  applications  and  hear- 
ing cases  In  that  Commission,  as  of  April 
80,  1963  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Increased  Participation  by  the  Unitid 
States  in  Inter-American  Dtvelopmcnt 
Bank 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  Increased  participation 
by  the  United  States  In  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  accompanying  papers):  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  on  Extensive  Use  or  First-Class 
Air  Accommodations,  District  or  Colum- 
bia Oovernment 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  extensive  use  of  flrst- 
class  air  accommodations.  District  of  Colum- 
bia government,  dated  June  1963  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report     on     Unemployment    Compensation 
Payments    to    Former    Federal    Civilian 
Employees    and    Ex-Servicemen 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on   unemployment   compensa- 
tion payments  to  former  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees and  ex-servtcemen  for  more  than   1 
benefit  year   based    upon   only  one   termina- 
tion  of  employment.   Department   of  Labor, 
dated  June  1963  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port i  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

Execution    or    Distribution    Ststem     Loan 
Repayment    Contracts 

A  letter  fom  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  2  of  the  act  of 
July  4,  1955  (69  Stat.  244).  to  provide  that 
distribution  system  loan  repayment  contract* 
may  be  executed  contingent  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  appropriated  funds  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


FuRTHEa  Compensation  to  Mrs.  Johnsok 
Bradlet  roR  Certain  Land  in  Village  a, 
Odanah,  Wis. 

A  letter  from  the  AaslsUnt  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  tranamltUng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  further  compensation 
to  Mrs  Johnson  Bradley  for  certain  land  and 
Improvements  In  the  Village  of  Odanah  Wis 
taken  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  PErmoNS  To  Classitt  Status 
or  Certain  Aliens  roR  First  Preference 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a 
report  on  petitions  to  classify  the  status  of 
certain  aliens  for  first  preference  under  the 
quota  (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  or  Sitbsection  (b)  or  Section 
109.  Title  23.  United  States  Code,  Relat- 
ing to  De.sion  Standards  for  the  Inter- 
state   System 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  subsection  (b)  of  section  109  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  de- 
sign standards  for  the  IntersUte  System 
(With  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Disposition  or  ExECtmvE  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  In  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of 
of  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


PETITIONS    AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  18 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  Federal  In  lieu 

payments 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  recognized  that  It  Is  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  make  payments  to  counties  In  lieu  of 
taxes  for  lands  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Forest  Service  Act  of  1908 
(16  use.  500)  specified  that  25  percent  of 
all  moneys  received  from  each  national  forest 
during  any  fiscal  year  should  be  paid  at  the 
end  of  the  year  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  State  In  which  the  national 
forest  is  situated,  to  be  expended  as  the 
State  legislature  may  prescribe  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public  schools  and  the  public 
roads  of  the  county  or  counties  In  which  the 
national  forest  is  situated;  and 

"Whereas  several  laws  specify  that  a  cer- 
t.iln  percentage  of  the  money  received  from 
grazing  fees  on  lands  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  L.nnd  Man.ngement  shall  be  allo- 
cated to  the  counties  In  which  the  land  Is 
located;  and 

"Whereas  amendment  to  the  laws  have 
allowed  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
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Land  Management  to  deduct  many  Items 
from  the  gross  Income  of  the  land  which  they 
administer,  and  that  particularly  In  the  last 
10  years  the  amount  of  the  deductions  has 
Increased  at  an  alarming  rate;   and 

"Whereas  the  sale  price  of  timber  admin- 
istered by  the  US  Forest  Service  does  not 
Include  the  cost  of  access  road  construction, 
slash  disposal,  or  Knutson-Vandenberg  Act 
deposits,  all  of  which  are  part  of  the  actual 
gross  value  and  income;  and 

•Whereas  this  has  caused  a  reduction  In 
the  amounts  paid  In  lieu  of  taxes  to  the  point 
where  now  many  counties  with  Federal  lands 
administered  by  the  Forest  Service  and  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  are  receiving  less 
than  one-quarter  the  amount  In  lieu  of  taxes 
that  Is  received  In  taxes  from  private  lands: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

•Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  are  requested  to  amend  the  present 
laws  so  that  counties  will  henceforth  receive 
a  statutory  percentage  of  the  actual  gross 
rather  than  a  statutory  percentage  of  the  net 
Income  of  the  moneys  received  from  lands 
administered  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate Is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  res- 
olution to  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator 
and  Representative  from  California  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Interior." 


"Senate  Joint  Resolution  17 
"Joint  resolution  relative  to  extension  of  the 

service    area    for    the    Sacramento    Valley 

Canal 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  In  1950  authorized  the  construction 
of  the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal  and  the  asso- 
ciated Red  Bluff  Diversion  Dam  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation;  and 

"Whereas  construction  of  the  Red  Bluff 
Diversion  Dam  Is  currently  underway  and  re- 
construction financing  has  been  provided  for 
the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal  commencing  at  the 
diversion  dam  and  traversing  the  west  side 
of  the  Sacramento  Valley  through  Tehama, 
Glenn,  and  Colusa  Counties  and  terminat- 
ing on  Bird  Creek  In  the  northern  portion  of 
Yolo  County;  and 

"Whereas  the  need  for  additional  water 
supplies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Secramento 
Valley  is  acute  in  many  areas  and  this  need 
is  not  limited  to  the  presently  defined  service 
areas  of  the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal  and  fea- 
sible proposals  have  been  made  for  the  exten- 
sion of  this  canal  system  to  provide  service 
to  Yolo  and  Solano  Counties  where  a  need  for 
supplementary  water  supplies  has  been  ade- 
quately demonstrated  to  the  point  that 
existing  sources  and  all  reasonably  feasible 
potential  sources  are  required  to  meet  long- 
range  deficiencies;  and 

"Whereas  the  extension  of  this  system  to 
service  Yolo  and  Solano  Counties  would  make 
possible  exchanges  of  water  from  other  de- 
veloped projects  to  furnish  supplies  to  Napa 
and  Lake  Counties  which  are  seriously  in 
need  of  such  sources  of  supplementary  water; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Honorable  Clair  Engle,  US. 
Senator,  has  Introduced  S  785  In  the  cuirent 
session  of  the  Congress,  and  companion  bills 
have  been  introduced  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  would  extend  the  service 
area  of  this  project  to  Include  Yolo  and  So- 
lano Counties  and  envision  the  Increase  In 
capacity  of  the  currently  authorized  Tehama- 
Colusa  Canal  and  Its  extension  to  Lake  So- 
lano and  Pvitah  Creek  or  beyond  as  may  be 
determined  feasible,  and  the  construction  of 
certain    supplementary    works,    and    to    re- 


designate the  project  as  the  Sacramento 
Valley  Canal:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
tlie  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Honorable  Clair  Emole  is  commended  for  the 
leadership  which  he  has  shown  In  seeking 
solutions  to  the  water  problems  of  the  west 
side  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  this  State;   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  urged  to  enact  S.  785,  or  Its  com- 
panion measures  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Introduced  at  the  current  session  of 
the  Congress,  and  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  urged  to  approve  such  legis- 
lation; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 


Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to 
go  to  court  on  his  own  to  enjoin  those  who 
practice  or  enforce  segregation  laws;  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Senators  Javits  and  Keating,  and  Congress- 
man Barry. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS— RESOLUTION  OF 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  CRO- 
TON-ON-HUDSON,  N.Y. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  village  of 
Croton-on-Hudson,  N.Y.,  relating  to  civil 
rights. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Inspired  words  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
assert  that  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these 
are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Hap- 
piness"; and 

Whereas  the  year  1963  marks  the  centen- 
nial of  Abraham  Lincoln's  Emancipation 
Proclamation;    and 

Whereas  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  dictates  that 
"No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws";  and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  In  1954  nullified  the  doctrine  of  sepa- 
rate but  equal  facilities;  and 

Whereas  in  the  past  8  years  there  has 
been  insufficient  progress  made  in  the  Inte- 
gration of  public  facilities;   and 

Whereas  certain  States  still  practice  segre- 
gation of  the  white  and  Negro  races  and 
enforce  laws  providing  for  such  segregation 
which  are  repugnant  to  the  equal  rights 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  conscience  of  the  American 
people;   and 

Whereas  the  practice  of  segregation  has 
given  and  continues  to  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  Communist  enemies  of  our  American 
democracy;    and 

Whereas  It  has  come  to  our  attention  that 
local  efforts  are  underway  to  collect  funds 
for  financing  private  civil  rights  actions  in 
those  States  and  while  we  do  not  wish  to 
discourage  such  efforts,  we  believe  that  no 
citizen  should  be  forced  to  beg,  petition,  or 
bring  legal  action  at  private  expense  to 
enjoy  the  civil  rights  that  are  the  birthright 
of  all  Americans:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we,  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  village  of  Croton-on-Hudson,  NY., 
petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  legislation  that  would  empower  the 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    JAVITS      (for    himself,    Mr. 

Beall.    Mr.    Case,    Mr.    Cooper,    Mr. 

Pong,  Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Kuchil,  and 

Mr.  Scott)  : 

S.  1693.  A   bill   to    amend   part   III   of    the 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 
S.  1694.  A  bill   for   the   relief  of  Jocelyne 
Gennevois;  and 

S.  1695.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jennie  Gam- 
baro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  1696.  A  bill  to  amend  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate the  statutory  requirement  of  affording 
equal  time  for  use  of  broadcasting  stations 
by  candidates  for  public  office;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    HARTKJE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Humphrey  ,   Mr.   Hart,   Mr.   Muskie, 
Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  McGovehn,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  BtmDiCK,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr. 
Randolph,   Mr.   Javtts.   Mr.   McGez. 
Mr.  Gruening.  Mr.  Nb^on,  and  Mr. 
iNotnrE)  : 
S.  1697.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Rural  Life  to  study  the  changing  scope 
of  riiral  America,  and  for  -^ther  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Haktke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
8. 1698.  A  bin  to  amend  section  511(h)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended, 
in  order  to  extend  the  time  for  commitment 
of  construction  reserve  funds; 

S.  1699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  to  prohibit  abandonment  of  facilities 
and  service  without  the  consent  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission;  and 

S.  1700.  A  bill  to  amend  section  12  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  with  respect  to  the  issuance 
of  securities  for  the  construction,  acquisi- 
tion, or  operation  of  pipeline  facilities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1701.  A   bin   for   the  relief  of  Delma  S. 
Pozas;  and 

S.  1702.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lucy 

Anthony;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Dominicki  : 

S.  1703.  A    bill    to    amend    title   V   of    the 

Agricultural   Act  of    1949,   as   amended,  and 

for   other    purposes;    to    the    Committee   on 

Agriculture   and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PROUTY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Aiken)  : 

S.  1704.  A    bill    to    amend    section    120    of 

title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  Increase 

the  Federal  share  payable  to  certain  States 
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on  account  of  Interstate  System  projects:  to 
the  Oominltte«  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pmovrr  when  he 
Introduced  the  aboye  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 


RESOLUTIONS 
PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP      HEARINGS      ON      'PACIFICA 
FOUNDATION" 

Mr.  EASTLAND  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  157)  ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  four 
thousand  Ave  hundred  additional  copies 
each  of  parts  2  and  3  of  the  hearings  on 
"Paclflca  Foundation. ■■  Issued  by  Its  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  during  the 
Eighty-eighth  Congress,  first  session. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  CIVIL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  submitted  the 
following  resolution  <S.  Res.  158 > ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services : 

Resolved.  That  (a)  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  select  committee  of  the  Senate  to 
be  known  as  the  Select  Committee  on  ClvU 
Defense  (referred  to  hereinafter  as  the 
"committee  ')  consisting  of  five  Members  of 
the  Senate,  of  whom  three  shall  be  members 
of  the  majority  party  and  two  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  party.  Members  and 
the  chairman  thereof  shall  be  selected  In 
the  same  manner  as  members  and  chairmen 
of  standing  comnuttees  of  the  Senate  are 
selected.  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of 
the  committee  shall  not  affect  the  authority 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  committee,  and  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  as  original  ap- 
pointments thereto  are  made. 

<b)  The  committee  shall  adopt  rules  of 
procedure  not  Inconsistent  with  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  governing  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate.  A  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  thereof  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, except  that  the  committee  may  fix  a 
lesser  number  as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  sworn  testimony 

(c)  No  legislative  measure  shall  be  referred 
to  the  committee,  and  It  shall  have  no  au- 
thority to  report  any  such  measure  to  the 
Senate. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  cease  to  exist  on 
December  31.  1964 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
and  investigation  with  respect  to — 

( 1 1  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  problems 
Involved  In  the  protection  of  the  civilian 
population  of  the  United  States  from  haz- 
ards Incident  to  enemy  attack  In  time  of 
war; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  effective  solutions 
for  such  problems  have  been  provided  by 
programs  adopted  under  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  1950  and  other  existing  legis- 
lation: 

(3)  the  effectiveness  of  present  organiza- 
tional structures  and  of)eratlonal  methods  of 
Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies  charged 
with  civil  defense  responsibilities; 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  those  structures 
and  methods  employ  with  maximum  effec- 
tiveness the  skills,  talents,  and  resources  of 
the  Nation  for  the  solution  of  those  prob- 
lems; and 

(5)  legislative  and  other  means  whereby 
existing  civil  defense  programs  and  organi- 


sations can  be  improved  to  provide  more 
adequate  protection  for  the  civilian  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  from  the  hazards 
resulting  from  enemy  attack  In  time  of  war. 

(b)  On  or  t>efore  December  31,  1994.  the 
conxmlttee  shall  report  to  the  Senate  the 
results  of  its  studies  and  Investigations,  to- 
gether with  Its  recommendations  for  any  ad- 
ditional legislative  or  other  measures  which 
It  may  determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable 
for  the  solution  of  problems  of  civil  defense. 

Sec.  3  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  reso- 
lution, the  committee  Is  authorized  to  (1> 
make  such  expenditures;  |2|  hold  such  hear- 
ings; (3(  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourn- 
ment periods  of  the  Senate:  (4)  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  corre- 
spondence, books,  papers,  and  dociunents; 
(5)  administer  such  oaths;  (6)  take  such 
testimony  orally  or  by  deposition;  and  (7) 
employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants  as  it  deems  advisable,  except  that 
the  compensation  so  fixed  shall  not  exceed 
the  compensation  prescribed  under  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  for  com- 
piu-able  duties. 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  members 
of  the  committee  selected  from  the  minority 
party,  the  committee  shall  appoint  one  as- 
sistant or  consultant  designated  by  such 
members.  No  assistant  or  consultant  ap- 
pointed by  the  committee  may  receive  com- 
pensation at  an  annual  gross  rate  which 
exceeds  by  more  than  •1.200  the  annual  gross 
rate  of  compensation  of  any  Individual  so 
designated  by  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee 

(CI  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  execu- 
tive department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  the 
committee  may  (1)  utilize  the  services,  in- 
formation, and  facilities  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency,  and  (2)  employ  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  the  services  of  such  per- 
s<^)nnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency  as 
It  deems  advisable.  With  the  consent  of 
any  other  committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  the  committee  may 
utilize  the  facilities  and  the  services  of  the 
staff  of  such  other  committee  or  subconunlt- 
tee  whenever  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee determines  that  such  action  Is  necessary 
and  appropriate. 

(d»  Supenas  may  be  Issued  by  the  com- 
mittee over  the  signature  of  the  chairman  or 
any  other  member  designated  by  him.  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  or  any  member  thereof  may 
administer  oa^s  to  witnesses. 

Sec  4,  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
♦  150,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  conunlttee. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1934.  TO  EUMINATE  STAT- 
UTORY REQUIREMENT  AFFORD- 
ING EQUAL  TIME  BY  CANDIDATES 
FOR  PUBLIC  OFFICE 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  315  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
statutory  requirement  of  alTording  equal 
time  for  use  of  broadca.stlng  stations  by 
candidates  for  public  office. 

There  is  today  no  longer  any  need  to 
impose  upon  the  radio  and  television 
broadcasting  industry  the  provision  of 
section  315  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  which  requires  broadcasters  to 
give  equal  time  on  their  networks  and 


stations  to  all  candidates  for  any  given 
office. 

The  provision  was  suspended  during 
the  1960  election  campaign  and  made 
possible  the  great  debates  between 
President  Kennedy  and  former  Vice 
President  Nixon.  The  President  haa 
urged  similar  suspension  of  the  provi- 
sion during  the  election  campaign  of 
1964. 

It  Is  time  that  we  recognized  the  ma- 
turity of  the  radio  and  television  broad- 
casting industry  and,  by  repealing  this 
provision,  give  it  a  vote  of  confidence. 
In  1960  the  industry  used  its  temporary 
freedom  with  a  sense  of  objectivity  and 
fair  play  in  the  public  Interest.  And,  It 
makes  much  more  sense  to  me  to  repeal 
the  provision  than  to  suspend  It  election 
by  election. 

It  should  be  noted  that  repeal  of  the 
equal  time  provision  does  not  diminish 
or  affect  the  Federal  Communication 
CommLssions  policy  or  existing  law. 
which  holds  that  a  licensee's  statutory 
obligation  to  serve  the  public  Interest 
still  Includes  the  broad  encompassing 
duty  of  providing  a  fair  cross  section  of 
opinion  in  the  station's  coverage  of  pub- 
lic affairs  and  matters  of  public  con- 
troversy. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  lie  at  the  desk  for 
10  days  for  additional   sponsorship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and  without  objection,  the  bill  will  He  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

The  bill  'S.  1696*  to  amend  section 
315  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
so  as  to  eliminate  the  statutory  require- 
ment of  affording  equal  time  for  use  of 
broadcasting  stations  by  candidates  for 
public  office,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


COMMISSION  ON  RURAL  LIFE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  it  was 
just  55  years  ago  that  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  penned  a  letter  to  a  Prof. 
Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  asking  if  he  would 
be  Chairman  of  President  Roosevelt's 
Commission  on  Country  Life. 

President  Roosevelt  wrote: 

The  farmer  must  first  of  all  grow  good 
crops  In  order  to  support  himself  and  his 
family.  But  when  this  has  been  secured,  the 
effort  for  better  f.irmlng  should  cease  to 
stand  alone,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
the  effort  for  better  business  and  better 
living  on  the  farm. 

When  the  Country  Life  Commission 
reported  on  January  23,  1909,  the  con- 
science of  the  Nation  was  aroused.  Con- 
gress passed  acts  establishing  county 
agents,  vocational  agricultural  teachers, 
the  Federal  land  banks.  Conservation  of 
soil  and  natural  resources,  reforestation, 
farm-to-market  roads,  balanced  farm- 
ing— all  eventually  came. 

Samuel  R.  Guard,  editor  of  the  na- 
tional livestock  magazine.  Breeder's 
Gazette  editorialized  in  1958: 

Today  watching  the  efforts  to  put  agricul- 
ture on  a  parity  plane,  maybe  we  need  an- 
other comml-sslon  men,  such  as  Bailey. 
Uncle  Henry  Wallace  (grandfather  of  former 
Vice  President  Henry  Wallace):   Butterfleld, 


Plnchot.  Page,  Beard,  and  Charlie  Barrett — 
to  take  evidence  at  the  grassroots,  study  the 
contribution  of  the  family  farm  to  the  na- 
tional welfare,  outline  agricultural  policy  for 
the  next  50  years. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  President,  that  was  In 
1958,  when  Senator  Flanders,  of  Ver- 
mont, introduced  proposed  legrislation 
calling  for  a  Commission  on  Country 
Ufe. 

The  1958  prop>osal  of  Senator  Flanders 
was  just  one  of  a  series  of  many  since 
President  Roosevelt's  first  Commission 
on  Country  Life. 

Numerous  editorials,  which  appeared, 
over  the  years,  urged  Congress  to  enact 
leRislation  calling  for  such  a  study.  In 
addition  to  Senator  Flanders,  former 
Senator  Wiley,  of  Wisconsin,  introduced 
proposed  legislation  to  create  such  a 
Commission.  But  Congress  never  did 
take  any  affirmative  action. 

The  time  is  growing  short.  The  need 
for  such  legislation  Is  urgent. 

The  complexion  of  our  population 
warrants  a  Commission  on  Rural  Life. 
Mr.  President,  for  in  1850,  15  percent  of 
our  population  was  urban;  and  100  years 
later,  in  1950.  65  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion lived  in  our  cities.  A  decade  later, 
In  1960,  69.9  percent  of  the  people  lived 
m  our  metropolitan  areas. 

The  city  folks  of  our  country  have  a 
stake  in  maintaining  a  healthy  agricul- 
tural economy;  and  the  passage  of  this 
bill  establishing  a  Commission  on  Rural 
Life  is  important  to  them,  for  we  recog- 
nize, of  course,  that  our  farmers  pro- 
duce the  food  and  fiber  for  the  Nation — 
Its  lifeblood.  A  great  many  of  our  cities 
are  only  a  few  days  away  from  starva- 
tion. In  addition,  we  have  learned  from 
unhappy  experience  that  economic 
downtrends  in  agriculture  are  soon  re- 
flected elsewhere  in  the  economy. 

Actually,  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
purposes  of  this  bill  is  to  prevent  un- 
happy experiences,  because  it  will  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  learn  from  the 
past,  observe  the  present,  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  future  of  agriculture  and 
its  rightful  role  in  our  American  society. 

The  Commission's  purpose  would  be  to 
find  ways  to  preserve  the  values  of  coun- 
try living.  The  Commission  would 
study  rapidly  changing  rural  life  in 
America  and  would  determine  how  its 
best  aspects  could  be  saved  or  improved. 

The  Commission  would  seek  to  do  the 
following : 

First,  to  preserve,  develop,  and  com- 
bine the  best  in  rural  and  urban  cultures. 

Second,  to  encourage  leaders  of  rural 
people  to  safeguard  the  oppoi-tunity  for 
full  employment  of  individual  and  com- 
munity Initiative. 

Third,  to  study  the  effect  on  people  of 
trends  in  food  supplies  and  markets  and 
job  opportunities. 

Fourth,  to  develop  mutual  understand- 
ing of  rural  and  urban  economy. 

Fifth,  to  provide  facts  to  help  rural 
residents  make  wise  decisions  concern- 
ing rural  living. 

Although  less  than  one-third  of  oui- 
people  live  in  rui-al  areas,  more  than 
half  of  the  Nation's  poverty  is  found 
there.  Four  million  US.  families  with 
annual  Incomes  of  less  than  $2,500  live 
in  rural  areas.    That  Is  half  of  the  total 


number  of  such  families  In  our  country. 
Even  those  who  operate  efficient  farma 
often  lag  behind  the  rest  of  the  country 
in  income.  Many  experts  believe  that 
because  of  this  low  Income  and  unsatis- 
factory level  of  living,  our  country  is 
losing  values  that  have  had  their  roots 
in  country  living. 

Mr.  President,  when  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  created  such  a  first  com- 
mission he  sent  to  Congress  a  special 
message  on  the  matter.  The  last  para- 
graph of  that  message  to  Congress  is  as 
significant  today  as  it  was  In  1909;  and 
I  ask  unanimous  corvsent  that  it  be 
printed  at  the  close  of  my  remarks,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Humphrey,  Hart,  Muskie,  Yarborough, 
McGovERN,  Chxtrch,  Burdick,  Bayh, 
Randolph,  Javits.  McGee,  Gritening, 
Nelson,  and  Inouye,  I  introduce  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Rural  Life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  held  at  the  desk  for  10  additional  days 
to  enable  other  Senators  to  join  in  spon- 
soring It.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

The  bill  (S.  1697)  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Rural  Life  to  study  the 
changing  scope  of  rural  America,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Hartke  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  or- 
der to  preserve,  develop,  and  combine  the 
best  In  rural  and  urban  cultures;  encourage 
leaders  of  rural  people  to  safeguard  the 
opportunity  for  full  employment  of  Indi- 
vidual and  community  Initiative  In  main- 
taining and  developing  community  institu- 
tions and  services;  study  the  effect  on  people 
of  trends  In  terms  of  food  supply,  costs 
and  markets  for  farm  and  manufactured 
goods,  and  Job  opportunities;  develop  mu- 
tual understanding  of  the  economy  of  both 
rural  and  urban  groups;  and  provide  the 
Nation  with  a  body  of  objective  facts  to 
help  its  people  In  rural  areas  make  wise 
decisions  In  the  sphere  of  rural  Uvlng,  there 
is  hereby  created  a  Commission  on  Rural 
Life  to  develop  this  approach  and  advise 
and  recommend  probable  courses  of  action, 
or  other  appropriate  means,  which  wUl  help 
the  Nation  to  act  wisely  In  this  time  of 
unprecedented  change  In  rural  community 
living 

Section  1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "Commission"  shall  mean  the  Com- 
mission on  Rural  Life. 

Sec.  2(a).  The  Commission  hereby  au- 
thorized and  created  shall  consist  of  eleven 
members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Vacancies  occurring  on  the  Commis- 
sion shall  not  affect  the  authority  of  the 
remaining   members   of   the  Commission   to 


carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Commission, 
and  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as 
the  original  positions. 

(c)  Six  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quortun,  but  a  lesser  number 
may  conduct  bearings. 

(d)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  $100  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Com- 
mission, except  that  no  compensation  shall 
be  paid  by  the  United  States,  by  reason  of 
service  as  a  member  of  such  Commission,  to 
any  such  member  who  is  receiving  other  com- 
pensation from  the  United  States,  or  to  any 
member  who  is  receiving  compensation  from 
any  State  or  local  government.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently. 

(e)  The  President  shall  appoint  a  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  from  the  member- 
ship of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  3(a).  The  Commission  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  Director,  with- 
out regard  to  the  Civil  Service  laws  and 
regulations  or  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  who  shall  perform  such  duties 
as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe.  The  com- 
pensation paid  to  such  Director  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed 
the  rate  of  $20,000  per  annima. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  regula- 
tions, or  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  appoint  and  fix  the  comp>ensa- 
tion  of  such  additional  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions,  except 
that  any  Federal  employees  subject  to  the 
Civil  Service  laws  and  regulations  who  may 
be  assigned  to  the  Commission  shall  retain 
Civil  Service  status  without  Interruption  or 
loss  of  status  or  privilege. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  establish  head- 
quarters In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
shall  make  such  other  arrangements  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  The  Commission  or,  on  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Commission,  any  subcommittee 
or  member  thereof,  may.  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places  as  the 
Commission  or  each  subcommittee  or  member 
may  deem  advisable. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  request  the 
head  of  each  Federal  department  or  inde- 
pendent agency  which  Includes  an  agency  or 
agencies  with  a  direct  Interest  and  responsi- 
bility in  any  phase  of  niral  life  to  appoint, 
and  he  shall  appoint  for  each  such  agency, 
a  liaison  officer  who  shall  work  closely  with 
the  Commission  and  staff.  All  agencies,  de- 
partments, and  independent  Instrumentali- 
ties of  the  Government  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  cooperate  with  the  Commission,  and. 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  furnish  all 
Information  as  requested  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Sec.  4(a).  The  Commission  shall  proceed 
as  soon  as  practicable  to  set  In  motion  a 
nationwide  inventory  and  evaluation  of  fac- 
tors affecting  rural  life,  directly  and  through 
the  Federal  agencies,  the  States,  and  private 
organizations  and  groups,  utilizing  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  such  studies,  data, 
and  reports  previously  prepared  or  concur- 
rently in  process  by  Federal  agencies,  States, 
private  organizations,  groups,  and  others. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  assemble  the 
facts  necessary  to  give  a  comprehensive  pic- 
ture with  respect  to  the  major  economic 
trends  affecting  life  and  work  In  rural  areas; 
Identify  major  gaps  between  the  economic 
problems  of  rural  residents  and  the  orga- 
nized means  to  handle  their  problems;  evalu- 
ate the  Impact  of  technological  developments 
on  living  and  ways  of  making  a  living  In  the 
open  country,  villages,  towns,  and  small  cities 
of  rural  America;  and  assess  the  impact  of 
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the  changing  compoaltion  of  the  niral  popu- 
lation on  economic  goals. 

(c)  The  Conunisslon  shall  compile  such 
data  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  information  tt 
reveals,  recommend  what  policies  should  beat 
be  adopted  and  what  progrsuns  be  initiated, 
at  each  level  of  government  and  by  private 
organizations  and  other  citizens'  groups  and 
Interests,  to  meet  the  problems  and  chal- 
lenges of  rural  life. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a 
final  report,  including  recommendations  for 
legislative  action,  upon  completion  of  the 
study,  which  shall  be  not  later  than  three 
years  after  the  approval  of  this  Act.  Copies 
of  reports  of  the  Commission  shall  be  dis- 
tributed free  to   interested  persons. 

le)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct public  hearings  and  otherwise  to  secure 
data  and  expressions  of  opinions. 

(f )  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  make 
direct  grants  to  the  States,  and  to  transfer 
necessary  funds  to  Federal  agencies,  from 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  6. 
to  carry  out  such  aspects  of  the  work  of  the 
Commission  as  the  Commission  may  de- 
termine can  best  be  carried  out  by  the 
States,  or  Federal  agencies,  under  such  ar- 
rangements and  agreements  as  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission;  and  may  enter 
into  contracts  or  agreements  for  studies  and 
surveys  with  public,  or  private  agencies  and 
organizations. 

S«c.  5.  SU  months  after  the  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  of  the  final  report  provided 
for  in  section  4(d)  of  this  Act,  the  Com- 
mission shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
and  such  moneys  as  may  be  appropriated 
shall  be  available  to  the  Commission  until 
expended. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  'The 
Commission  on  Rural  Life  Act." 


ExHiBrr   1 
ExcsRPT  OF  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  s 
Special  Message  to  Congress  Pebruakt  9. 
1909,    Prom    Sen.\te    Document    No.    705. 
60th  Congress.   2d  Session 

I  warn  my  countrymen  that  the  great 
recent  progress  made  in  city  life  Is  not  a  full 
measiire  of  our  civilization;  for  our  civiliza- 
tion rests  at  bottom  on  the  wholesomeness. 
the  attractiveness,  and  the  completeness,  as 
well  as  the  prosperity,  of  life  in  the  country. 
The  men  and  women  on  the  farms  stand  for 
what  la  fundamentally  best  and  most  needed 
in  our  American  life.  Upon  the  develop- 
ment of  country  life  rests  ultimately  our 
ability,  by  methods  of  farming  requiring  the 
highest  intelligence,  to  continue  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  hungry  nations;  to  supply  the  city 
with  fresh  blood,  clean  bodies,  and  clear 
brains  that  can  endure  the  terrific  strain  of 
modem  life;  we  need  the  development  of  men 
in  the  open  country,  who  will  be  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  the  stay  and  strength 
of  the  Nation  In  time  of  war.  and  Its  guiding 
and  controlling  spirit  In  time  of  peace 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  February  9.  1909. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  511  <h)  OP 
MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT.  1938,  TO 
EXTEND  TIME  FOR  COMMITMENT 
OF  CONSTRUCTION  RESERVE 
FUNDS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  which  would  amend  section 
511<hi  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


letter  requesting  this  bill  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRs.  together  with  a  memoran- 
diim  in  support  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
letter  and  memorandum  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  1698)  to  amend  section 
511(h)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  as  amended,  in  order  to  extend  the 
time  for  commitment  of  construction  re- 
serve funds,  introduced  by  Mr.  Macnu- 
soN.  by  request,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

The    letter    and    memorandum,    pre- 
sented by  Mr.  MACNtrsoN.  are  as  follows: 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.. 

New  York.  NY.  June  3.  1963. 
Hon.   Warren  O    Magnuson, 
U.S.   Senate. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson;  By  application 
dated  November  17.  1961.  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Co  requested  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  Maritime  Administration, 
grant  ship  mortgage  Insurance  under  the 
provisions  of  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936.  as  amended,  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  three  container  ships  for 
operation  In  the  Intercoastal  trade  between 
U.S.  east  and   west  coast  ports. 

The  Maritime  Administrator  directed  that 
for  administrative  convenience  there  be  a 
public  hearing  (docket  8.  137)  In  connection 
with  the  American-Hawaiian  application. 
Hearings  commenced  August  26.  1962.  In  San 
Francisco.  Calif  .  and  ended  October  25.  1962. 
In  Washington,  DC.  For  your  Information, 
enclosed  Is  copy  of  initial  decision  of  the 
hearing  examiner,  dated  April  8.  1963.  in 
which  he  finds  our  projxwed  intercoastal 
contalnershlp  operation  economically  sound 
and  that  the  Impact  of  the  proposed  project 
on  other  water  carriers  now  In  the  service 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  serious  as  to  war- 
rant the  denial  of  the  application  In  light 
of  the  probable  benefits  to  domestic  com- 
merce. 

Exceptions  to  the  hearing  examiner's  Ini- 
tial decision  by  competing  modes  of  trans- 
portation, and  our  replies  with  respect 
thereto,  have  now  been  filed  with  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, and  it  Is  expected  that  oral  argument 
will  be  scheduled  shortly. 

American-Hawaiian  has  in  a  construction 
reserve  fund,  established  under  section  511 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as 
amended.  $11,672,105,  and  a  contingent  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  liability  thereon  of  approxi- 
mately $2,500,000.  if  such  funds  are  not  In- 
vested In  new  ships.  The  time  within  which 
such  ftmds  must  be  committed  under  present 
law  expires  on  December  31,  1963. 

We  feel  It  desirable  that  legislation  be 
Introduced  that  would  extend  for  the  brief 
period  of  1  year,  the  time  within  which  the 
construction  reserve  funds  could  be  made 
available  in  the  building  of  the  new  vessels. 
Moreover.  If  the  final  decision  Is  a  denial  of 
our  application,  we  wish  to  consider  how 
the  funds  might  be  used  In  shipping. 

You  were  kind  enough  on  June  11.  1962.  to 
Introduce  S  3396,  a  bill  to  extend  for  1  year 
to  December  31,  1963,  the  time  for  commit- 
ment of  our  construction  reserve  fund. 
The  legislation  then  sought  was  enacted  on 
October  10,  1962,  Public  Law  87-782 

It  Is  respectfully  requested  that  a  bill  be 
Introduced  that  would  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional 1  year,  from  December  31,  1963.  the 
time  for  commitment  of  the  fund.  For  your 
further  Information,  enclosed  Is  copy  of  our 
statement  of  the  purpose  for   the  proposed 


legislation  and  draft  of  a  bill,  similar  to 
8.  3396.  which  you  so  kindly  Introduced  last 
year. 

We  are  requesting  Congressman  Tolletson 
to  Introduce  a  companion  bill  In  the  House 
Thank    you    for    your    courtesy    and    con- 
sideration 

Very  truly  yours. 

8.  H.  Moerman, 
Chairman  of  the  Board 


The  purpose  of  the  legislation  proposed 
under  this  bill  is  to  extend  until  December 
31.  1964,  the  period  during  which  construc- 
tion reserve  funds  established  under  section 
511  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended,  must  be  expended  or  committed  for 
new  vessel  construction. 

By  an  application  dated  November  17.  1961, 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.  ("Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian") requested  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  Maritime  Administration 
("Administration")  grant  ship  mortgage  in- 
surance under  the  provisions  of  title  XI  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended 
(4«  use.  1101.  et  seq  )  ("Act"),  in  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  of  three  con- 
tainer ships  for  operation  In  the  intercoasUl 
trade  between  X33.  east  and  west  coast  porU. 
The  MarlUme  Administrator  acting  under 
statutory  authority  directed  that  for  ad- 
ministrative convenience  there  be  a  public 
hearing  in  connection  with  the  American- 
Hawaiian  application.  Hearings  on  this  mat- 
ter commenced  Augrust  26.  1962.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.,  and  ended  October  25.  1962.  In 
Washington.  DC.  On  April  8,  1963,  an  initial 
decision  of  the  chief  examiner.  Department 
of  Commerce.  Maritime  Administration, 
found,  after  extensive  hearings,  that  the 
projected  Intercoastal  contalnershlp  service 
proposed  by  American-Hawaiian  was  eco- 
nomically sound  and  that  the  Impact  of  the 
proposed  project  on  other  water  carriers  now 
in  the  service  did  not  appear  to  be  so  serious 
as  to  warrant  the  denial  of  the  appllcaUon 
In  light  of  the  probable  benefits  to  domestic 
commerce. 

The  company  has  approximately  $11  mil- 
lion In  Its  construction  reserve  fund  which 
must  be  committed  by  December  31.  1963. 
under  present  law.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  merely  extend  briefly  the  period  within 
which  the  construction  reserve  funds  could 
be  made  available  in  the  building  of  the  new 
vessels.  Moreover,  if  the  final  decision  is  a 
denial  of  our  application,  we  wish  to  con- 
sider how  the  funds  might  be  used  In  ship- 
ping. The  Federal  Income  tax  that  would 
have  to  be  paid  If  these  funds  are  not  in- 
vested In  new  ships  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately $2,500,000.  Such  tax.  if  paid,  would 
be  lost  forever  for  new  construction. 

American-Hawaiian  was  formed  in  1899 
and  pioneered  In  the  American  building  of 
modern,  large  steam  freighters,  the  first  four 
of  which  were  placed  In  intercoastal  trade  In 
1900  In  1902,  the  first  oU-burnlng  equip- 
ment used  by  an  American -flag  vessel  was 
Installed  by  American-Hawaiian. 

Amerlcan-H.iwallan  continued  In  Inter- 
coastal trade  until  World  War  I  caused  the 
suspension  of  Its  service,  and  In  1917  the 
Government  requisitioned  18  of  the  com- 
pany's fleet  In  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
At  the  time,  the  company  had  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  deadweight  tonnarre  of  large 
oceangoing  freighters  under  US.  registry. 
Aside  from  Its  own  fleet  of  26  ships,  the  com- 
pany operated  for  account  of  the  Govern- 
ment during  World  War  I,  a  large  number  of 
vessels  of  other  owners.  At  one  period  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian had  86  vessels  In  Its  charge. 
During  the  2'2  years  of  control  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  ending  In  late  1919,  the  regular 
American-Hawaiian  fleet  carried  a  million 
tons  of  cargo  to  the  allied  forces,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  war  brought  home  122.361  Ameri- 
can soldiers. 


After  World  War  I,  American-Hawaiian 
resumed  its  intercoastal  service  until  1941 
when  it  was  disrupted  by  World  War  11,  and 
again  the  Government  requisitioned  the  ves- 
sels. This  time  American-Hawaiian  con- 
tributed 32  large  oceangoing  freighters, 
fully  manned,  in  first-class  condition,  im- 
mediately available  for  national  defense. 
TVcnty-two  vessels  of  our  fleet  were  lost  or 
requisitioned  for  title  by  the  Government 
during  the  war. 

During  World  War  II.  traffic  formerly  mov- 
ing via  Intercoastal  steamer  was  diverted  to 
overland  modes  of  transportation.  Appreci- 
ating that  the  reorientation  of  this  traffic 
would  be  a  costly  process  for  the  Intercoastal 
lines  which  had  suffered  total  destruction 
of  their  trade  during  the  war,  the  Govern- 
ment concluded  to  reestablish  the  services 
using  Government-owned  war-built  ships, 
employing  the  former  intercoastal  lines  as 
agents.  Such  agency  operation  began  In 
1945  and.  because  of  the  heavy  losses,  was 
discontinued  in  the  fall  of  1947.  American- 
Hawaiian  then  chartered  Government-owned 
vessels  to  continue  the  service  without  in- 
terruption. This  arrangement  continued 
imtll  early  1961.  when  the  Government  dis- 
continued the  chartering  of  vessels  for  use 
in  the  intercoastal  trade.  At  this  point. 
American-Hawaiian  purchased  vessels  from 
the  Government  and,  again  without  inter- 
ruption, continued  the  service.  However,  in 
1953.  the  company  concluded,  after  long  de- 
liberation and  careful  analyses,  that  the  con- 
ventional, break-bulk  type  of  operation  was 
obsolete;  that  it  no  longer  was  capable  of 
rendering  a  satisfactory  service  to  the  pub- 
lic; and  that  it  would  not  provide  a  profit- 
able operation.  Accordingly,  in  March  of 
1953.  the  company  decided  to  suspend  its  in- 
tercoastal service  In  order  to  conserve  its 
assets  and  to  study  and  consider  other  forms 
of  transportation. 

The  present  application  of  American-Ha- 
waiian for  vessel  mortgage  Insurance  is  the 
result  of  investigations  of  new  shipping  con- 
cepts during  the  past  several  years,  and  in- 
volves the  building  of  three  large  24-knot, 
SO.OOO-horsepower  container  ships  for  the  in- 
tercoastal trade. 

The  ships  proposed  by  American -Hawaiian 
would  be  the  largest,  fastest  dry-cargo  ships 
ever  built  and  would  be  the  first  new  ships 
developed  for  the  Intercoastal  trade  since 
World  War  n. 

June  3,  1963. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  POWER 
ACT  TO  PROHIBIT  ABANDON- 
MENT OF  FACILITIES  AND  SERV- 
ICE WITHOUT  CONSENT  OF  THE 
FEDERAL    POWER    COMMISSION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  to  prohibit  abandonment  of  facilities 
and  service  without  the  consent  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  I  ask 
unanimous  con-sent  that  a  letter  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  requesting  the  proposed 
legislation,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1699  •  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  to  prohibit  abandonment 
of  facilities  and  services  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
is  as  follows  : 

Federal  Power  Commission. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  28, 1963. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
WashiTigion,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  I  am  transmitting 
herewith  for  the  consideration  of  the  ap- 
propriate committee  of  the  Senate  20  copies 
of  a  draft  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (g)  to  sec- 
tion 202.  This  amendment  would  require 
Commission  approval  prior  to  the  abandon- 
ment or  curtailment  of  interstate  electric 
facilities  or  service.  After  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  such  approval  would  be 
given  by  the  Commission  upon  a  finding 
that  the  abandonment  or  curtailment  Is 
consistent  with  the  public  Interest.  The 
Commission  recommends  this  amendment  in 
order  to  protect  parties,  served  by  and  de- 
pendent upon  interstate  service  or  facili- 
ties, from  arbitrary  abandonment. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  comparable 
to  an  existing  provision  in  section  7(b)  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  relating  to  abandonment 
of  service  and  facilities  by  natural  gas  com- 
panies, except  that  the  provision  in  section 
7(bi  for  compulsory  hearing  has  been  modi- 
fied in  the  attached  draft  bill  to  "notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing." 

Interstate  electric  service  is  becoming  In- 
creasingly important  as  the  electric  industry 
expands  its  interconnections  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  economies  of  coordinated 
operations.  While  curtailments  of  needed 
Interstate  operations  has  not  been  and  is  not 
expected  to  be  a  frequent  occurrence.  It  is 
essential  that  parties  relying  upon  such  serv- 
ice, particularly  those  who  may  have  received 
such  service  as  a  result  of  action  by  the  Com- 
mission under  sections  202  or  207  of  the 
act.  be  protected  from  unwarranted  aban- 
donment or  threats  thereof. 

The  Commission  believes  that  it  may  al- 
ready possess  authority  to  afford  consider- 
able protection  to  these  parties  under  sec- 
tion 205  of  the  act,  relating  to  changes  in 
rate  schedules.  See  Pennsylvania  Water  A- 
Power  Co.  v.  FPC,  343  U.S.  414,  423-424 
(1952).  But  the  amendment,  by  bringing 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  and  the  Federal  Power 
Act  into  line  on  this  matter,  should  remove 
any  doubts  as  well  as  insure  that  any  such 
abandonment  would  take  place  only  after 
a  final  Commission  determination.' 

The  Senate  on  August   14,   1961.  pas-sed  a 
bill  (S.  1607)   with  the  exact  wording  as  the 
one  attached  hereto. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  C.  Swidler. 

Chairman. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  12  OF 
NATURAL  GAS  ACT  RELATING  TO 
ISSUANCE  OF  CERTAIN  SECURI- 
TIES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  12  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  with  respect  to  the  issu- 
ance of  securities  for  the  construction, 
acquisition,  or  operation  of  pipeline  facil- 
ities. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  requesting  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


'Under  section  205(e)  a  service  change 
could  become  effective  at  the  end  of  the  5- 
month  statutory  siispension  period,  even  if 
the  Commission  had  not  yet  reached  a  de- 
termination of  the  matter. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1700)  to  amend  section  12 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  with  respect 
to  the  issuance  of  securities  for  the  con- 
struction, acquisition,  or  operation  of 
pipehne  facilities,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Magnuson,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
is  as  follows : 

Federal  Power  Commission, 
Washington,  DC,  May  24, 1963. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B,  Johnson. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  submitting 
herewith  a  proposed  amendment  to  section 
12  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  giving  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  Jurisdiction  over  the  issu- 
ance and  sale  of  securities  by  natural -gas 
companies  subject  to  the  Act.  Natural  gas 
pipeline  company  financing  is  not  now  sub- 
ject to  Federal  regulation,  except  for  a  few 
companies  subject  to  the  Public  UtUity  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1935.  Nor  do  the  States 
supervise  pipeline  security  Issues,  Even 
those  States  which  regulate  public  utility 
financing  generally  do  not  regulate  interstate 
pipeline  companies  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  not  engaged  in  the  retail  distribution  of 
gas  and  are  therefore  not  subject  to  the 
States'  public  service  laws.  Hence,  the  great 
majority  of  pipeline  securities  have  been  and 
are  presently  Issued  and  sold  without  any 
regulatory  approval  whatsoever. 

The  requested  legislation  would  give  the 
Commission  the  same  authority  over  pipeline 
company  securities  that  the  Congress  con- 
ferred upon  it  in  section  204  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  with  respect  to  interstate  electric 
companies.  See  Federal  Power  Act,  section 
204,  49  Stat.  850  (1935).  Indeed,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  closely  parallels  the  lan- 
guage of  section  204. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  does  not  give  the  Commission  gen- 
eral authority  over  the  security  issues  of 
natural  gas  producers.  Many  natural  gas 
producers  are  engaged  in  a  great  variety  of 
activities  related  to  natural  gas  production 
but  not  subject  to  the  Conomission's  juris- 
diction— including  the  production,  refining 
and  distribution  of  petroleiom  products  both 
here  and  abroad.  Consequently,  the  Com- 
mission believes  that  it  is  not  necessary  or 
desirable  to  attempt  to  regulate  the  security 
issues  of  gas  producers  as  such;  but  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  reach  any  person, 
including  a  natural  gas  producer,  seeking  to 
issue  any  security  for  the  purpose  of  fi- 
nancing interstate  pipeline  facilities.  The 
amendment,  however,  gives  the  Commission 
express  authority  to  exempt  producers,  dis- 
tributors or  other  persons  whose  primary 
activities  are  not  subject  to  regulation  under 
the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

Authority  over  pipeline  security  Issues 
would  materially  assist  the  Commission  in 
discharging  its  responsibilities  to  natural 
gas  consumers.  First,  the  legislation  would 
gi'e  the  Commission  a  greater  degree  of  con- 
trol over  pipeline  capital  structures.  A  pipe- 
line's capital  structure  can  have  a  significant 
impact  on  its  rates  to  consumers.  A  pipeline 
which  has  insufficient  debt  and  too  much 
equity  in  Its  capital  structure  will  end  up 
with  higher  rates  than  would  otherwise  be 
allowable  because  the  return  allowed  on 
equity  is  invariably  higher  than  the  interest 
rate  on  debt,  and  debt  has  the  added  ad- 
vantage that  interest  is  deductible  and  thus 
reduces  Federal  income  taxes.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  equity  ratio  is  too  thin 
(i.e.,  where  the  company  has  too  much  debt) 
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a  pipeline's  ability  to  serve  its  customers 
might  be  endangered  If  reyenues  fell  off  or 
costs  Increased  substantially.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  enable  ttie  Commlaston  to 
assixrs  that  the  pipelines  avoid  both  ex- 
tremes. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  enable 
the  Commission  to  prevent  a  pipeline  from 
raising  funds  to  engage  In  activities  totally 
unrelated  to  the  business  of  supplying  nat- 
ural gas  to  consumers  and  harmful  to  Its 
credit  standing.  The  Commission  lacks  au- 
thority to  do  this  at  present.  The  Commis- 
sion recognizes  that  many  nonjurlsdlctlonal 
activities  of  pipelines  are  beneflclal  to  the 
financial  position  of  the  companies  and  thus 
help  gas  consumers.  However,  It  would  be 
In  the  public  Interest  to  protect  consumers 
In  the  event  a  pipeline  sought  to  engage  In 
speculative  ventures  that  would  not  benefit 
Its  customers  and  might  Impair  Its  ability 
to  serve  them. 

If  the  proposed  amendment  Is  passed,  the 
Conunlssion  would  be  able  to  require  pipe- 
lines to  sell  securities  by  competitive  bidding 
rather  than  by  direct  placement,  which  is 
the  usual  practice  now.  Competitive  bidding 
generally  results  in  cheaper  financing  by 
virtue  of  the  lower  underwriting  costs  In- 
volved. For  this  reason  most  electric  utility 
security  Iseues  are  sold  at  competitive  bid- 
ding, and  the  Commission  s  rules  under  the 
Federal  Power  Act  generaUy  require  it.  The 
SEC  imposes  similar  requirements  on  utili- 
ties subject  to  its  Jurisdiction  under  the 
Public  UtlUty  Holding  Company  Act. 

Another  advantage  of  competitive  bidding 
is  that  It  prevents  a  small  group  of  under- 
writers from  monopolizing  the  business  of 
selling  pipeline  securities.  To  a  large  eitent 
today  the  underwriting  of  pipeline  securl- 
Ues  is  in  the  hands  of  a  relaUvely  small  group 
of  Investment  bankers.  Prevention  of  such 
monopolies  fits  within  the  spirit  of  our  anU- 
trust  laws  and  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  requiring  moat  utility  securiUes 
to  be  sold  competitively. 

If  the  requested  authority  were  granted, 
the  Commission  could  also  limit  the  use  In 
bond  Indentures  of  some  common  provisions 
that  may  be  adverse  to  the  consumer's 
Interests. 

For  these  reasons  we  urge  passage  of  the 
proposed   amendment   to   section    12   of   the 
Natural  Oas  Act. 
Sincerely. 

Joseph  C  Swtoleh. 

Chairman. 


June  11 


Proutt  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Aikeh)  , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOUTH— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
SaltonstallI  and  my  name  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  bill  1691.  the 
manpower  retraining  amendments,  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  ProutyI  on  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicoFr  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr    SALTONSTALL: 
Address   delivered    by   Senator   JAvrrs   be- 
fore   the    annual    convention    of    district    1. 
Bnal  Brlth,  Kiamesha  Lake,  N.Y..  on  June 
4.  1963. 

By  Mr   SPARKMAN: 
Address  by  Grand  Master  Charles  B   Ciller 
and  Senator  Btsd  of  Virginia  on  his  receiv- 
ing the  Grand  Master's  Award  In  Virginia. 


FEDERAL    SHARE    TO    STATES    ON 
ACCOUNT  OF  INTERSTATE  HIGH- 
WAY SYSTEM  PROJECTS 
Mr   PROUTY.     Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half  of  myself  and    my   colleague,   the 
senior     Senator     from     Vermont     (Mr. 
Aiken  1.    I    Introduce,    for    appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  which  seeks  to  amend 
section    120   of    title   23   of   the    United 
States    Code    relating    to    the    Federal 
share  payable  to  States  on  account  of 
Interstate  Highway  System  projects. 

This  bill  would  lessen  the  financial 
burden  Imposed  on  the  less  populous, 
low-income  States  in  financing  their 
share  of  the  Federal  Interstate  Highway 
System. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1704)  to  amend  section 
120  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  Increase  the  Federal  share  payable 
to  certain  States  on  account  of  Inter- 
state System  projects,  Introduced  by  Mr. 


MAINTENANCE  IN  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA OP  RECORDS  RELATING 
TO  APPOINTMENTS  TO  AIR  FORCE 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  I  submitted  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  on  the  issue  and  de- 
cision of  the  Air  Force  to  move  the  Air 
Force  Academy  office  from  Washington, 
DC.  to  Colorado  Springs.  I  have  dis- 
cu.ssed  this  subject  with  a  number  of 
other  Senators.  I  asked  that  the  reso- 
lution be  held  at  the  desk  for  3  days,  so 
that  other  Senators  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  join  in  sponsoring  it. 

I  rise  today  to  urge  other  Senators  to 
join  in  sponsoring  the  resolution,  be- 
cause they  will  be  rather  hard  put  to 
obtain  information  in  regard  to  the  Air 
Force  cadets,  their  grades,  and  so  forth, 
if  they  have  to  make  long-distance  tele- 
phone calls  to  Colorado  Springs  in  order 
to  obtain  this  information,  whereas  up 
to  now  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  it 
from  a  very  efficiently  operated  office  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

So  I  hope  a  number  of  Senators  will 
join  me  in  sponsoring  the  resolution,  so 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  office  should  re- 
main in  this  citv. 


cance  will  be   dead  unless  the  Senate 
acts. 

How  can  the  Congress  deprive  other 
groups  of  tax  privileges  11  not  even  a 
slight  modification  in  oH's  top  special 
advantage  is  adopted?  The  oil  industry 
benefits  from  the  most  notorious  of  tax 
loopholes.  This  most  proflUble  of 
American  industries  pays  only  about 
one-third  of  the  taxes  on  net  profits  that 
are  paid  by  other  industries. 

Such  massive  tax  advantages  have 
been  defended  almost  solely  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  needed  to  stimulate 
more  oil  exploration.  Yet  the  fact  is 
that  we  have  a  great  surfeit  of  oil.  The 
industry  Is  spared  a  colossal  surplus  of 
oil  only  because  of  tight  regulation.  Tex- 
as oil  fields,  for  example,  are  allowed  to 
pump  less  than  one-third  of  the  time. 

This  rejection  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  President's  three 
amendments  to  tighten  tax  laws  gov- 
erning oil  depletion  is  especially  dis- 
heartening because  the  administration 
worked  hard  to  develop  moderate  pro- 
posals. 

These  measures  would  have  recovered 
nearly  $250  million  for  the  Federal 
Treasury,  according  to  Treasury  esti- 
mates; but  since  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance has  been  estimated  by  the  Treasury 
to  be  worth  more  than  $2'.2  billion  to 
the  oil  industry,  the  impact  of  these 
Presidential  proposals  would  be  relative- 
ly gentle.  The  27  4  percent  depletion  al- 
lowance would  remain  untouched.  Only 
the  proportion  of  income  available  for 
depletion  would  have  been  slightly  re- 
duced. 


NECESSITY     TO     CURB     HUGE    OIL 
TAX     BENEIFITS 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  must  reverse  the  oil  lobbyists"  big 
victory  in  the  House  last  week  against 
President  Kennedys  mild  proposal  to 
curb  the  huge  oil  tax  benefits. 

After  tills  defeat  of  tax  justice  by  the 
most  pohtically  potent  industry  in  Amer- 
ica, any  remaining  Ux  reform  of  slgnifl- 


FARMERS  NOW  DOWN  TO  37  CENTS 
OP   HOUSEWIFE'S    POOD   DOLLAR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
farmer  continues  to  be  a  prime— though 
badly  neglected — source  of  America's 
abundant  standard  of  living. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  farmer  received 
about  50  cents  out  of  every  dollar  the 
housewife  spent  on  food.  Although  he 
does  the  lions  share  of  the  work  in  pro- 
viding food,  makes  a  huge  investment, 
and  takes  most  of  the  risk,  in  the  fiist 
quarter  of  this  year,  the  farmer  was  down 
to  an  alltime  low  of  only  37  cents.  In 
fact,  the  farmer's  share  in  March — the 
last  month  of  the  quarter — was  only  36 
cents,  the  lowest  for  any  month  on 
recoid. 

Food  maiketing  costs,  including  proc- 
essing, packaging,  and  shipping,  ro.se  5 
percent  in  the  quarter  from  a  year  ear- 
lier, while  prices  paid  to  farmers  dropped 
3  peicent. 

In  spite  of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  han- 
dling, processing,  and  distributing  food, 
thanks  to  the  marvelous  efficiency  of  our 
farmer,  the  American  family  today 
spends — not  the  50  percent  of  their  in- 
come on  food  required  of  a  Russian  fam- 
ily or  the  35  percent  required  of  a  tvpi- 
cal  EnglLsh  or  We.st  German  family— 
only  19  percent,  or  barely  $1  out  of  $6. 

This  Is  a  magnificent  contribution  to 
the  American  standard  of  living.  In  my 
judgment  it  is  the  greatest  of  any  eco- 
nomic group. 

But  it  is  a  .sad  fact  that  farm  income 
is  di.sgracefully  low.     In  spite  of  great 
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farm  efficiency,  parity — the  prices  farm- 
ers receive,  compared  with  the  prices  they 
have  to  pay  for  what  they  need — is  the 
lowest  it  has  been  in  many  years. 
Farmers  are  squeezing  along  on  less  than 
half  the  per  capita  income  of  non- 
farmers. 

INTERNATIONAL    BANKERS    WANT 
UNITED  STATES  TO  SPEND  MORE 
AND  TAX  LESS  AND  ESPECIALLY 
TO  RAISE  INTEREST  RATES 
Mr.   PROXMIRE.     Mr.   President,   in 
its  annual  report,  the  Bank  of  Interna- 
tional  Settlement   has   denounced   U.S. 
economic  policy,  because  in  the  judg- 
ment of   this  organization  of   interna- 
tional bankers  the  Federal  Government 
has  not  increased  spending  enough  or 
cut  taxes,  so  as  to  create  a  larger  deficit 
than  the  one  we  now  have. 

The  puiTX)se  of  the  deficit  is,  of  course, 
in  the  view  of  these  international  bank- 
ers, to  stimulate  the  growth  of  our  econ- 
omy. I  submit  that  this  astounding 
criticism  coming  from  international 
bankers  is  self-.sei-ving.  The  interna- 
tional bankers  recognize  that  a  larger 
deficit  will  aggravate  our  already  bad 
and  worsening  balance-of-payments 
situation.  But  they  have  a  ready  remedy 
for  that.  What  is  it?  Just  what  we 
might  expect  international  bankers  to 
want:  higher  interest  rates.  Of  course, 
interest  rates  represent  bank  income. 
The  higher  the  interest  rate  the  greater 
is  bank  profits. 

Higher  interest  rates.  What  a  pre- 
.scription.  They  would  have  us  increase 
spending  and  cut  taxes,  to  expand  our 
economic  activity,  and  then  jam  the 
brakes  on  economic  activity  by  means  of 
higher  interest  rates,  in  order  to  stem 
the  outflow  of  short-teim  capital. 

This  is  a  prescription  for  disaster.  It 
will  not  work.  Over  and  over  again  we 
have  tried  the  sp>end-moi-e,  tax-less  ap- 
proach, but  it  has  not  worked.  And 
higher  interest  rates  will  not  work  to 
stem  the  capital  outflow  or  to  help  the 
adveise  balance  of  payments. 

The  only  studies  of  this  matter — by 
Prof  Philip  Bell  and  Dr.  Robert  F.  Gem- 
mill,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System — 
have  shown  that  a  rise  in  interest  rates 
is  not  an  effective  way  to  improve  our 
balance-of-payments  situation.  But  one 
thing  is  ceitain :  higher  interest  rates  will 
definitely  benefit  the  international  bank- 
ei's. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  •'Euiopes  Bankers  Assail 
U.S.  Policy."  The  article  was  published 
in  the  New  York  Times. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ei'ROPE's  Bankers  A.s.sail  U.S.  Policy 
(By  Edwin  L    Dale.  Jr  ) 

Basel.  Svvitzerland — The  United  States 
got  poor  marks  today  for  Its  economic  policy 
from  one  of  the  world's  -noet  renowned 
Judges,  the  Bank  for  International  Settle- 
ments. 

The  bank's  annual  report  on  the  world 
economy  devoted  major  attention  to  the 
American    economy    and    concluded:     "The 


economy  of  the  United  States  diu-lng  the 
past  year  has  continued  to  be  afflicted  by 
both  a  sizable  margin  of  unemployment  and 
a  serious  balance-of-payments  deficit,  with- 
out significant  improvement  on  either  front." 
A  major  reason  for  the  unempl03mient,  the 
report  said,  "has  been  reluctance  to  call 
upwDn  fiscal  measures  on  a  scale  to  match  the 
huge  size  of  the  economy."  By  fiscal  meas- 
ures. It  was  made  clear,  the  report  meant 
tax  cuts  and  increases  In  Government  spend- 
ing to  enlarge  the  deficit  In  the  Federal 
budget  at  least  temporarily. 

policy  seen  hampered 

Allowing  for  the  fact  that  some  $4  billion 
of  annual  Federal  spending  Is  overseas,  the 
report  stated,  the  Federal  budget  has  actually 
been  a  "continuing  dampening  factor"  on 
the  domestic  economy,  despite  an  apparent 
deficit  In  the  conventional  budget  accounts. 
In  economic  terms,  It  said,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  shown  a  "surplus  fiscal  posi- 
tion." 

"For  the  wider  public,"  the  report  added, 
"a  consensus  of  opinion  on  effective  full- 
employment  policy  has  been  hampered  by 
belief  in  spontaneous  private  demand  and  by 
misunderstanding  of  fiscal  policy." 

The  Bank  for  International  Settlements, 
created  In  1930  to  handle  the  technical  side 
of  German  war  reparation  payments,  has 
become  increasingly  noted  for  its  annual  re- 
ports on  the  world  economy. 

conservative  tinge  noted 

Its  board  of  directors  Is  made  up  largely 
of  European  central  bank  officials,  and  Its 
reputation  is  essentially  conservative.  The 
occasion  for  todays  report  was  the  bank's 
annual  meeting  here. 

The  report  recognized  that  an  aggressive 
budget  deficit  policy  in  the  United  States  to 
restore  full  employment  could  make  worse 
another  problem — that  of  the  deficit  In  the 
International  balance-of-payments.  But  it 
recommended  a  solution  to  the  international 
payments  problem  in  the  form  of  higher  in- 
terest rates,  it  argued,  would  reduce  the  flow 
of  capital  out  of  the  United  States  without 
significantly  curbing  domestic  expansion. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  situation  calls  for 
more  vigorous  measures,"  the  report  said. 
"For  some  time  it  has  seemed  unlikely  that 
the  international  deficit  will  be  resolved 
mainly  by  a  widening  of  the  trade  star- 
plus;  in  fact  the  export  trend  will  be  quite 
favorable  If  It  keeps  pace  with  the  rise  In 
imports  as  the  economy  expands." 

Tlie  report  commended  the  policy  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  of  advocating  a  tax 
cut  but  added.  "While  the  budget  program 
is  aimed  at  accelerating  the  pace  of  recovery, 
it  is  not  designed  to  lift  total  demand  to  a 
full-employment  level  over  any  specified 
time  period." 

The  bank's  underlying  conservation  atti- 
tude came  through  clearly  in  the  two  other 
main  problems  discussed  In  today's  annual 
rept^rt . 

For  Western  Europe,  the  report  said,  the 
recent  rise  in  prices  has  gone  far  enough, 
if  not  too  far.  and  the  time  has  come  to  call 
a  halt. 

WAGE   POLICY    WEIGHED 

"It  Is  clear  that  the  ri.se  in  money  wages 
must  be  moderated.  "  the  report  said.  "This 
■would  be  accomplished  most  appropriately 
by  cooperation  of  all  parties  in  a  wages 
F>olicy  designed  to  secure  a  continued  gain 
in  real  earnings  without  the  excess  rife  in 
money  income  that  is  only  dissipated  by 
higher  prices.  If  success  is  not  obtained 
by  this  means,  the  authorities  will  be  obliged 
to  consider  more  general  measures  of  demand 
restraint,  as  some  already  have." 

The  second  problem  was  that  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  System,  sometimes 
called  the  problem  of  ■international  liquid- 
ity."    In  a  long  argument,  the  report  sharp- 


ly challenged  the  view,  largely  held  in  Brit- 
ain that  the  system  needs  major  reforms 
in  order  to  assure  enough  international  re- 
serves to  finance  world  trade  and  other  pay- 
ments. 

The  real  problem,  the  report  argued,  is 
not  any  lack  of  International  liquidity  but 
the  persistence  of  imbalance  in  International 
payments — above  all   the   U.S.  deficit. 

"Designing  schemes  to  make  access  to 
liquidity  easier  will  not  solve  this  problem," 
it  said. " 

On  the  immediate  business  outlook  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the  report  was  rela- 
tively optimistic.  In  continental  Europe,  it 
said,  'production  Is  generally  expanding  In 
line  with  the  availability  of  resources  and 
the  economy  has  made  a  reasonable  adjust- 
ment to  substantial  changes  in  basic  demand 
forces. 

It  identified  these  changes  as  a  sluggish- 
ness in  demand  for  exports  from  outside 
Europe  and  a  slowing  down  In  the  demand 
from  business  for  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment, accompanied  by  a  big  increase  in  con- 
sumer demand. 


LETS  NOT  START  NOW  ON  A  RACE 
TO  STEP  UP  SUPERSONIC  SUBSI- 
DIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  rapidly  growing  area  of  Federal 
spending  and  the  least  noted  is  in  aid  to 
business. 

Since  1957  we  have  allotted  out  multi- 
million  dollar  gifts  to  the  water  transport 
Industry,  to  nearly  $700  mlUlon,  In- 
creased in  aid  to  the  aviation  Industry 
fourfold  to  nearly  $1  billion,  and  ex- 
panded the  subsidies  that  the  budget 
calls  "promotion  of  business"  by  five- 
fold to  more  than  $600  million. 

Now  the  administration  is  proposing 
that  we  get  Into  the  supersonic  com- 
mercial air  transport  race  to  the  hilt. 
And  this  means  hundreds  of  millions  of 
additional  subsidies  to  private  industi-y 
out  of  the  taxpayer's  pocket. 

I  fully  believe  in  spending  what  we 
have  to  spend  to  be  first  in  defense.  But 
subsidies  to  private  enterprise  are  some- 
thing else. 

The  justification,  of  course,  is  that  our 
country  should  be  first  In  supersonic  jet 
transport.  I  hope  we  are.  But  If  we  are 
not  why  should  the  taxpayer  ball  indus- 
ti-y  out? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial on  this  subject  In  yesterday's  Wall 
Street  Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  In  the  Recori>, 
as  follows : 

Supersonic  Subsidies 

"Neither  the  economics  nor  the  politics  of 
international  air  comjietltion  permits  us  to 
stand  still  in  this  area  "  With  that  succinct 
statement.  President  Kennedy  sums  up  the 
argument  for  pressing  ahead  immediately 
with  development  of  a  supersonic  Jet  com- 
mercial airliner. 

The  argument,  however,  needs  a  lot  more 
examination.  It  needs  it  particularly  In  de- 
termining whether  the  development  should 
become  another  Government  crash  program 
or  a  more  careful,  and  perhaps  protracted, 
senrch  for  the  best  supersonic  transport. 

For  his  pari.  Mr  Kennedy  does  not  as  yet 
seem  to  be  insisting  on  a  crash  program  If 
preliminary  study  fails  to  produce  a  safe, 
fast,  and  potentially  profitable  plane,  he  says, 
"we  shall  not  go  further."    Some  millions  of 
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Federal  funda  have  already  b«en  spent,  and 
what  apparently  u  now  contemplated  are 
design  oocnpetltiona  and  research 

Several  conalderatlona  argue  for  adhering 
to  that  approach.  The  economics  of  Inter- 
national air  competition  are  not  so  urgent 
In  thla  respect  that  we  have  to  beat  the 
British  and  French  to  the  punch  no  matter 
what  the  cost.  The  Britlsh-Prench  consor- 
tium expect*  to  have  a  supersonic  plane  in 
service  well  before  1970.  and  It  seems  the 
US.  Industry  couldn't  beat  that  anyway. 

But  It  Isnt  necessarily  disastrous  If  our 
allies  have  an  Initial  supersonic  lead;  no  law 
compels  us  to  be  first  In  everything  In  fact, 
a  calm  approach  could  pay  bigger  dividends 
later,  assuming  the  studies  Indicate  the 
United  States  can  eventually  develop  a  faster 
and  generally  better  plane  That  is  essen- 
tially the  history  of  the  subsonic  Jet-o.  in 
which  the  United  States  lagged  at  first  but 
came  out  on  top  later 

So  If  the  politics  of  the  competition 
means  merely  prestige,  It  doesn't  malte  any 
mors  convincing  a  case  for  a  crash  program 
than  the  economics  of  the  matter.  There 
Is.  though,  another  political  aspect  to  be 
faced. 

It's  this  whole  idea  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  must  subsidize,  at  perhaps  enor- 
mous cost,  the  development  of  a  supersonic 
transport  simply  because  other  governments 
choose  to  subsidize  their  planemakers — 
and  Indeed  already  own  their  naUons'  air- 
lines. Competition  among  governments  Is 
pretty  remote  from  the  real  thing  And  It 
has  Implicatioos  that  should  be  disquieting 
for  the  U.S.  aircraft  Industry. 

We  have  little  doubt  the  United  States 
win  one  day  have  fine  supersonic  Jetliners. 
If  Ingenuity  proves  them  feasible  and  eco- 
nomical. The  objective  should  be  the  best 
plane,  however  long  it  takes,  with  the  small- 
est Government  pilot. 
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how  the  program  develops.  If  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  have  before  It  something 
of  vital  importance  at  that  time.  It  would 
be  my  gtiess  as  of  tiie  moment  that  the 
assumption  I  have  just  made  is  correct, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN     Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  \a  able 
to  inform  us  about  the  program  for  the 
remainder  of  this  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  asked  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinoi.s.  I  announce  that,  after 
consultation,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  have  the  Senate  adjourn 
from  today  until  Thursday.  It  is  the 
Intention  to  call  up,  very  shortly,  the 
measures  on  the  legislative  calendar. 

As  Senators  know,  there  is  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  which  will  go 
into  effect  at  2  p.m.  today;  and  at  2:30 
p  m.  there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Te.xas  fMr.  Tower  1. 

It  Is  our  hope — and  I  believe  I  sjx'ak 
for  the  distinguished  minority  leader — 
that  the  committee  will  continue  to  work 
during  these  periods  to  the  end  that 
necessary  legislation  will  be  brought 
forth  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  will  yield  further,  there 
have  already  been  some  expressions  of 
interest  in  the  Fourth  of  July  holiday 
period.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  has 
given  that  subject  consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  must  admit  that 
I  have  not  as  yet;  but  the  Fourth  of  July 
will  be  on  a  Thursday.  I  anticipate  that 
the  Senate  will  go  over  at  least  until  the 
following  Monday,  and  perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday.  I  shall  consult  the 
distinguished    minority    leader    and   see 


WE  WHO  LOVE  TIIE  LAW 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President.  America 
docs  not  have  a  citizen  better  versed  in 
constitutional  history  and  constitutional 
law   than  Charles   J.   Bloch.   of   Macon. 
Ga..  author  of  "States  Rights — The  Law 
of  the  Land."  a  treatise  which  ought  to 
be  possessed  and  read  and  re-read  by 
every  one  who  reveres  the  governmental 
and    legal    systems   established    by    the 
Founding    Fathers.     The    Georgia    Bar 
Journal  for  November  1962,  contains  an 
editorial    entitled    "We   Who    Love    the 
Law."  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Bloch. 
He  points  out  in  this  editorial  that  the 
government  of  laws  ordained  by  the  Con- 
stitution as  it  was  written  and  lawfully 
interpreted    is    being   converted    into    a 
government  of  men  by  Supreme  Court 
Justices   who   are   unwilling    to   subject 
themselves  to  the  restraint  inherent  in 
the  judicial  process  when  such  process 
is  properly  understood  and   rightly  ap- 
plied, and  that  in  consequence  the  Am- 
erican people  are  destined  to  live  under 
a  government  of  men  and  not  of  laws 
unless   those  lawyers  who  love   the  law 
have  the  courage  to  stand  up  and  pro- 
tect their  right  to  be  governed  by  the 
impersonal  forces  of  the  law  rather  than 
by  the  caprice  of  men. 

In  saying  these  things.  Charles  J. 
Bloch  is  not  a  lone  voice  crying  in  a  con- 
stitutional wilderness.  Let  me  cite  the 
actions  and  words  of  other  men  of  the 
highest  legal  attainments. 

One  of  the  ablest  men  who  ever  sat 
on  the  Supreme  Court  Bench,  the  late 
Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson,  had  this  to 
say  in  his  concurring  opinion  in  Brown 
V.  Allen  (344  US.  443)  : 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  belief  is  widely 
held  by  the  practicing  profession  that  this 
Court  no  longer  respects  Impersonal  rules 
of  law  but  Is  guided  In  these  matters  by 
personal  Impressions  which  from  time  to  time 
may  be  shared  by  a  majority  of  the  Justices. 
Whatever  has  been  Intended,  this  Court  also 
has  generated  an  Impression  In  much  of  the 
Judiciary  that  regard  for  precedents  and 
authorities  Is  obsolete,  that  words  no  longer 
mean  what  they  have  always  meant  to  the 
profession,  that  the  law  knows  no  fixed 
principles. 

Justice  Jackson  clo.sed  his  observations 
on  this  score  with  the  sage  comment: 

I  know  of  no  way  we  can  have  equal  Justice 
under  law  except  we  have  some  law. 

As  a  general  rule.  State  appellate 
courts  are  manned  by  judges  of  great 
legal  learning  and  experience.  These 
judges  have  been  deeply  troubled  of 
recent  years  by  the  repeated  encroach- 
ments of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the 
domain  reserved  to  the  States  by  the 
Constitution. 

The  gravity  of  this  concern  is  clearly 
reflected  by  the  extraordinary  action 
taken  by  the  chief  justices  of  36  of  the 
States  at  a  meeting  held  on  August  23, 
1958,  at  Pa.-^adena.  Calif.  These  State 
chief  justices  adopted  a  resolution  Im- 


portuning the  JusUces  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  practice 
the  greatest  of  all  judicial  powers  and 
virtues,  namely.  Judicial  self-restraint 
in  considering  cases  involving  state  af- 
fairs or  Pederal-State  relations. 

The  resolution  was  accompanied  by 
and  based  upon  an  illuminating  report 
which  deserves  a  place  among  our  treas- 
ured historical  documents.  The  report 
analyzes  many  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions nullifying  powers  clearly  reserved 
to  the  States  by  the  Constitution,  and 
asserts  that  the  practice  of  judicial  self- 
restraint  by  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  essential  to  constitutional  gov- 
ernment under  a  Constitution  designed 
to  create  "an  indestructible  Union  com- 
posed of  indestructible  States." 

In  a  brilliant  address  upon  the  role  of 
the  Supreme  Court  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, John  R.  Dethmers,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  made 
these  trenchant  observations: 

As  you  do.  mark  well  what  the  phlloeophy 
of  the  Judicial  activists  may  portend  for  the 
liberties  of  the  people  and  our  free  instltu- 
Uons.  If  the  Court  Is  to  have  wide  latitude 
In  determining  constitutional  meaning  and, 
as  some  suggest,  may  find  It  elsewhere  than 
In  the  language  of  the  Constitution  Itself  or 
may  a.scrlbe  a  new  meaning  thereto  not  In- 
tended by  the  framers;  If,  as  urged,  the 
Court  Is  to  exert  a  political  power  to  achieve 
the  social  ends  It  deems  expedient,  what  will 
remain  of  consUtutlonal  restraints  on  gov- 
eriunent  and  constitutional  guarantees  of 
personal  rights  and  liberties?  Shall  not 
these  be  left,  then,  to  the  whim  and  caprice 
or,  at  best,  the  good  Intentions  of  men.  be 
they  Judges,  legislators,  or  administrators  of 
the  law?  It  was  not  for  this  that  our  fore- 
fathers fought  nor  for  this  they  framed  the 
Constitution  and  Its  Bill  of  Rights. 

Thomas  Raebum  White,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bar,  has  put  in  proper  perspective  what 
lack  of  Judicial  self-restraint  on  the  part 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Justices  is  doing 
to  constitutional  government  in  America. 
He  did  so  in  these  words  in  a  penetrating 
article  entitled  "Construing  the  Consti- 
tution: The  New  Sociological  Approach": 

The  serious  question  which  confronts  us 
now  Is  whether  consUtutlonal  government 
has  broken  down.  Whether  the  American 
theory  that  tried  and  true  principles  of  gov- 
ernment may  be  en.«!hrlned  In  a  written  Con- 
stitution and  entrusted  to  the  courts  for 
their  protection,  has  proved  to  be  Illusory. 
•  •  *  If  It  be  admitted  that  the  Court  may 
change  the  Constitution  by  construction 
whenever  It  sees  a  need  therefor,  constitu- 
tional government  as  we  have  known  It  and 
as  It  was  visualized  by  Its  founders  has 
cei.sed  to  exist. 

Since  Charles  J.  Bloch's  editorial  en- 
titled 'We  Who  Love  The  Law"  is  con- 
cerned with  this  most  serious  question. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
REcono  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  printed  as  follows: 

Wi:  Who  Lo%'e  the  Law 
(Written  by  Charles  J  Bloch) 
Not  the  le.ast  Interesting  of  the  many 
Interesting  and  tragic  chapters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi story  was  the  speech  prepared  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  for 
the  dedication  of  Kendrlck  Hall,  new  build- 
ing of  the  University  of  San  Francisco  Ljiw 
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School,  In  which  he  said:    "Courage  Is  the 
most  Important  attribute  of  a  lawyer." 

We  have  not  seen  the  full  text  ol  the 
speech.  But  with  that  one  sentence  of  it 
we  agree  wholeheartedly. 

In  so  agreeing,  we  wonder — we  wonder 
when  lawyers,  singly  or  organized  as  bar 
associations,  will  have  the  courage  to  tell 
the  people  of  the  United  States  the  real 
causes  which  underlie  such  occurrences  as 
those  now  taking  place  In  Bilsslsslppl. 

Fundamentally,  those  causes  are,  first,  the 
system  under  which  Federal  Judges  are 
appointed,  and.  second,  the  consequent 
usurpation  of  power  by  courts  composed  of 
Judges  so  chosen. 

With  the  exception  of  Chief  Justice  Warren 
(and  he  had  been  Governor  of  California) 
and  Justice  Brennan,  each  of  the  Justices 
today  sitting  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  was  holding  a 
position  In  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  his  appointment. 

Justice  Black  was  a  U.S.  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  had  been  for  10  years. 

Justice  Douglas  was  Chairman  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Justice  Clark  had  been  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  SUtes  for  4  years,  and  for  8 
years  before  that  had  held  one  office  or  an- 
other in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Justice  Harlan  was  a  Judge  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit. 

Justice  Stewart  was  a  Judge  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit. 

Justice  White  was  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Justice   Goldberg  was  Secretary  of  Labor. 

As  we  lawyers  know.  Justices  and  Federal 
Judges  are  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General.  Of  course,  the 
Senate  must  confirm.  In  recent  years,  such 
confirmations  have  been  more  or  less  per- 
functory. An  Attorney  General  who  Is  In- 
terested In  the  psychological,  philosophical, 
or  political  views  of  a  prospective  nominee 
for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  had  ample  opportunity  to  learn  of  these 
views  during  the  period  of  Government  serv- 
ice of  such  prospective  nominee.  We  daresay 
that.  In  recent  years,  at  any  rate,  political, 
philosophical,  and  psychological  views  have 
counted  equally  as  much  as  legal  ability 
and  Integrity.  In  weighing  the  scales  for  or 
against  a  prospective  nominee.  We  daresay, 
too.  that  these  views  have  been  considered 
to  a  large  degree  In  the  appointment  of 
Judges  of  what  the  Constitution  calls  "in- 
ferior" Federal  courts. 

The  American  Bar  Association  several  years 
ago  appointed  a  special  committee  to  con- 
sider this  system,  tf  any  accomplishment 
has  ensued  from  the  appointment  of  the 
committee,  we  are  not  aware  of  it. 

There  are  lawyers  who  love  the  law  as  It  Is 
written  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  been  taught,  for  more 
years  than  some  of  the  Justices  and  Judges 
now  interpreting  It  have  lived,  to  honor  and 
revere  that  Constitution  as  It  was  written, 
legally  amended  and  Interpreted  according 
to  law.  We  cannot  eaally  endure  seeing  that 
law  ravished  by  people  seeking  power  and 
then  being  told  that  we  must  cherish,  nur- 
ture, and  protect  the  monster  born  of  the 
ravishment. 

We  are  told  that  this  Is  a  government  of 
laws  and  not  of  men,  and  we  must  obey 
those  laws. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  In  the  history  of 
the  United  States  of  America  when  their 
people  were  living  under  a  government  of 
men  and  not  of  laws,  this  Is  it 

The  very  first  {irovlslon  In  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  (art.  I.  sec.  1)  is: 
"All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives." 
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The  legislative  power  is  Judicially  defined 
as  the  lawmaking  pHJwer;  the  department  of 
government  whose  function  Is  the  framing 
and  enactment  of  laws. 

The  word  law  or  laws  Is  used  In  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  at  least  28 
times.  Each  time  except  perhaps  three,» 
the  word  means  a  statute  duly  enacted 
by  the  appropriate  legislative  body  and 
does  not  mean  a  decision,  opinion,  or  Judg- 
ment of  a  court.' 

Many,  many  years  ago.  Mr.  Justice  Story 
said: 

"In  the  ordinary  use  of  language,  it  will 
hardly  be  contended  that  the  decisions  of 
courts  constitute  laws.  They  are.  at  most, 
only  evidence  of  what  the  laws  are,  and  are 
not  of  themselves  laws.  They  are  often 
reexamined,  reversed,  and  qualified  by  the 
coiuts  themselves  whenever  they  are  found 
to  be  either  defective.  111  founded,  or  other- 
wise Incorrect."  ^ 

Yet,  8  years  ago,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  using  as  a  basis,  not 
legal  principles,  not  law  or  laws,  but  opinions 
of  psychologists,  overruled  prior  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  concluded  "that 
In  the  field  of  public  education  the  doctrine 
of  'separate  but  equal"  has  no  place,"  we,  who 
love  the  law  and  honor  the  Constitution 
as  It  was  WTltten,  were  told  that  that  deci- 
sion was  the  "law  of  the  land."  According 
to  the  views  of  those  It  pleased,  It  became  a 
"law." 

During  the  past  8  years,  we  have  seen  that 
conclusion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  was 
by  Its  own  words  restricted  to  public  educa- 
tion, extended  and  applied  to  every  conceiv- 
able field. 

We  have  seen  the  principle  applied  to  golf 
courses,  swimming  pools,  busses,  bathing 
beaches,  eating  places,  theaters,  without  a 
word  of  explanation  by  the  Supreme  Court 
as  to  how  the  principles  of  the  school  cases 
could  possibly  apply  to  a  case  Involving 
the  use  of  a  golf  course. 

We  have  seen  the  principle  of  no  dis- 
crimination applied  to  cases  Involving  voting 
and  registration  of  voters,  although  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
cannot  possibly  apply  to  such  cases.  If  legal 
and  historical  principles  are  applied  In  the 
decision  of  the  cases. 

That  application  was  carried  to  its  extreme 
when  the  Supreme  Court  agreed  in  the  Ten- 
nessee case  to  enter  the  ix>lltlcal  thicket  of 
legislative  apportionment.  In  so  doing,  the 
majority  of  the  Court  ignored  Justice  Frank- 
furter's solemn  warning: 

"The  Court's  authority — possessed  neither 
of  the  purse  nor  the  sword — ultimately  rests 
on  sustained  public  confidence  In  its  moral 
sanction.  Such  feeling  must  be  nourished 
by  the  Court's  complete  detachment,  in  fact 
and  In  appearance,  from  political  entangle- 
ments and  by  abstention  from  Injecting  It- 
self Into  the  clash  of  political  forces  In 
political  settlements." 

The  action  of  the  majority  of  the  Court 
In  that  case  deeply  concerned  another  Jus- 
tice— Justice  Harlan  He  dissented  vigor- 
ously.    He  concluded  his  dissent: 

"In  conclusion,  It  is  appropriate  to  say 
that  one  need  not  agree,  as  a  citizen,  with 
what  Tennessee  has  done  or  failed  to  do.  In 
order  to  deprecate,  as  a  judge,  what  the 
majority  is  doing  today.  Those  observers  of 
the  Court  who  see  it  primarily  as  the  last 
refuge  for  the  correction  of  all  Inequality 
or  Justice,  no  matter  what  Its  nature  or 
source.  Vfcill  no  doubt  applaud  this  decision 
and  Its  break  with  the  past.  Those  who 
consider  that  continuing  national  respect  for 
the  Court's  authority  depends  In  large  meas- 


>  Art.  Ill,  sec.  2,  par.  1;  Ibid,  par.  2.  art.  VI 
par  2. 

^  Swift  V.  Tyson.  41  U-S.  1:  also  U.S.  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  Co.  v.  Harris,  113  Fed.  27,  35. 

'Ibid. 


ure  upon  Its  wise  exercise  of  self-restraint 
and  discipline  In  constitutional  adjudication, 
will  view  the  decision  with  deep  concern." 

We,  who  love  the  law,  were  among  those 
who  viewed  the  decision  with  deep  concern. 
Our  concern  deepened,  when  3  months  later. 
Justice  Harlan  Joined  with  Justices  Black, 
Douglas.  Clark,  Brennan,  and  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice In  the  New  York  prayer  case.  In  that 
case,  viz-a-vlz,  were  the  action  of  a  board 
of  education  in  New  York  State  In  directing 
a  school  principal  to  cause  a  prayer  to  be 
said  aloud  by  each  class  In  the  presence  of 
a  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  each  school 
day,  and  the  provisions  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  prayer  was — 

"Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers  and 
our  country." 

The  first  amendment  Is : 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances." 

Justice  Black  speaking  for  the  majority 
of  the  Court  said: 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  New  York's 
State  prayer  program  officially  establishes 
the  religious  beliefs  embodied  in  the  •  •  • 
prayer." 

Therefore,  the  majority  said  the  prayer 
violated  the  establishment  clatise  of  the  first 
anaendment  just  quoted. 

We,  who  love  the  law,  share  the  views  of 
dissenting  Justice  Stewart,  who  wrote: 

"With  all  respect,  I  think  the  Court  has 
misapplied  a  great  constitutional  principle. 
I  cannot  see  how  an  'official  religion'  Lb  es- 
tablished by  letting  those  who  want  to  say  a 
prayer  say  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that 
to  deny  the  wish  of  these  schoolchildren  to 
Join  In  reciting  this  prayer  is  to  deny  them 
the  opportunity  of  sharing  in  the  spiritual 
heritage  of  our  Nation." 

We,  who  love  the  law,  wonder  what  would 
be  said  by  the  Court  If  the  action  of  the 
State  board  of  education  should  be  to  direct 
the  principal  to  cause  the  following  stanza 
of  "America"  ("My  Country  "Pis  of  Thee")  to 
be  sung  aloud  by  each  class  In  the  presence 
of  a  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  each  school 
day: 

"Our  Father's  God  to  Thee, 
Author  of  Liberty, 
To  Thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  Land  be  bright. 
With  Freedom's  holy  light. 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 
Great  God,  our  King." 

We,  who  love  the  law,  ask  all  lawyers  to 
bear  in  mind  the  admonition  of  the  Attor- 
ney General — "Courage  is  the  most  impor- 
tant attribute  of  a  lawyer."  and  bearing  It  In 
mind  to  become  convinced  that  the  greatest 
service  they  can  render  to  their  people  Is  to 
be  sufficiently  coiirageous  to  warn  and  teach 
that  Constitutional  Government  cannot  sur- 
vive unless  these  Judicial  encroachments  are 
halted. 

We,  who  love  the  law.  fully  recognize  the 
provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States: 

"This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  In  pur- 
suance thereof  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land"  (art.  VI,  section  2) . 

But  even  so  recognizing,  we  believe  that 
wrongful  assumption  of  power  can  never  be 
the  "law  of  the  land. "  The  assumption,  the 
usvirpatlon,  may  be  enforced  by  might,  but 
It  can  never  beconie  right. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  Consti- 
tution means  whatever  the  Supreme  Court 
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says    it    means,    and    therefore    the    quoted 
para^aph  has  this  meaning: 

"The  Constitution,  as  Interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  be  made  In  pursuance 
thereof  •  •  •  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land  " 

The  error  of  this  construction  can  be 
readily  demonstrated.  Article  I.  section  1. 
paragraph  1  of  the  Constitution  Is — 

"The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State. 
chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  for  8 
years;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote." 
Article  V.  which  provides  for  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  also  provides  that  no 
State  without  Its  consent,  shall  be  deprived 
of  Its  equal  suffrage  In  the  Senate 

In  1790.  contemporaneously  with  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution,  the  most 
populous  State  was  Virginia,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  747.610;  the  least  populous  of  the 
13  Original  States  was  Delaware  with  59.096. 
The  ratio,  therefore,  was  about  12  to  1  In 
1960.  the  most  populous  was  New  York  with 
18.782.304;  the  least  populous  Alaska  with 
226.167,  The  ratio  therefore  was,  and  Is. 
about  83  to  1.  Suppose  article  I,  section  1 
paragraph  1,  and  section  V  were  attacked  as 
violative  of  the  14th  amendment  (despite  the 
17th)  because  of  changed  conditions  having 
resulted  In  "Invidious  discrimination."  and 
the  Supreme  Court  were  to  hold  the  provi- 
sions requiring  equal  suffrage  In  the  Senate 
to  be  unconstitutional,  would  that  decision 
be  the  "law  of  the  land"'  If  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive were  willing  to  call  out  the  troops  to 
enforce  It.  should  citizens  who  oppose  such 
actions  be  deemed  to  be  violating  the  "law  of 
the  land"? 

In     that    supposed    Instance,    who    would 
have  really  violated   the  "law  of  the  land"? 

Some  may  answer:  "Oh,  that's  ridiculous 

that  can't  happen  "  It  can  happen  Who 
would  have  dreamed  30  years  ago  the  P:e<<sy 
v.  Ferguson  would  be  rejected  by  a  court 
on  the  basis  of  differences  In  "psychologi- 
cal knowledge"  In  1954  and  1896?  Who 
would  have  dreamed  even  10  years  ago 
that  the  court  would  enter  the  political 
thicket  of  legislative  reapportionment' 
Who  would  have  dreamed  30  years  ago  that 
the  court  would  set  aside  an  order  of  a  State 
school  official  directing  the  utterance  by  the 
children  of  a  simple,  nonsectarian  acknowl- 
edgement of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  a  prayer 
to  Him  Invoking  His  blessings  upon  them, 
their  parents,  their  teachers,  and  their  coun- 
try because  of  a  provision  in  the  Constitu- 
tion that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion'" 

So  long  as  a  system  exists  under  which 
such  events  can  transpire,  they  will  transpire, 
and  the  ultimate  end  lies  only  in  the  re- 
straints which  men  are  willing  to  place  upon 
themselves. 

So  long  as  such  a  system  exists,  and  such 
events  are  permitted  to  transpire,  this  Gov- 
ernment of  ours  will  be  one.  not  of  laws, 
but  of  men — and  the  real  rulers  are  those 
who  appoint  the  members  of  the  Judiciary 

We.  who  love  the  law.  should  constantly 
bear  In  mind  these  words  of  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan,  the  elder: 

"Upon  the  Integrity,  learning  and  courage 
of  the  bar  largely  depends  the  welfare  of 
the  country  of  which  they  are  citizens;  for 
of  all  members  of  society,  the  lawyers  are 
best  qualified  by  education  and  training  to 
devise  the  methods  necessary  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  people  against  the  aggressions 
of  power.  But  they  are.  also.  In  the  best 
sense,  ministers  of  Justice.  It  is  not  true,  as 
a  famous  lawyer  once  said,  that  an  advocate, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  must  know  only 
his  client.  He  owes  a  duty  to  the  court  of 
•which  he  Is  an  ofBcer.  and  to  the  community 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  Above  all.  he  owes 
a  duty  to  his  own  conscience.     He  miscon- 


ceives his  high  calling  If  he  falls  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  fidelity  to  the  court  is  not  In- 
consistent with  truth  and  honor,  or  with  a 
fearless  discharge  of  duty  to  his  client."  ♦ 
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HENRY  A  BURKHAMMER  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS AWARDS  PROGRAM 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  two  very  fine 
essays  written  on  the  subject  "The  Con- 
tribution of  Labor  Unions  to  the  Better- 
ment of  Our  American  Way  of  Life." 
These  essays  won  the  1963  Henry  A. 
Burkhammer  Scholarships  Awards  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  Oliver  Local  No.  1663 
of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  in 
Hibbing.  Minn. 

The  authors  of  these  essays  are  Miss 
Bette  Jo  Paripovich  and  Roger  Lake. 
Both  students  are  members  of  the  1963 
Hibbing  High  School  graduating  class 
and  are  recipients  of  $300  scholarships 
for  their  work. 

I  wi.sh  to  commend  both  Miss  Pari- 
povich and  Mr.  Lake  for  the  excellent 
content  and  style  of  these  papers.  They 
have  brought  out  some  of  the  truly  out- 
standing humanitarian  and  economic 
contributions  made  by  labor  unions  to 
our  society.  I  wish  also  to  commend 
local  1663  of  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America  for  this  fine  program  through 
which  they  assist  able  and  worthy  stu- 
dents to  continue  with  their  education. 
The  scholarship  program  is  an  annual 
event  of  Local  1663.  and  is  one  of  the 
many  fine  community  affairs  in  which 
the  union  participates.  Such  a  program 
is  another  example  of  "the  contribution 
of  labor  unions  to  the  betterment  of  our 
American  way  of  life  " 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  winning  e.ssays  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  CONTRiBtmoN  or  Labor  Unions  to  the 

BrTTERMENT    OF    OUR    AMERICAN    WaY    OF    LIFT 

(By  Bette  Jo  Paripovich) 
Carl  Sandburg  has  said,  "I  like  the  union 
and  give  It  praise"  Looking  at  what  the 
union  sUnds  for  and  what  it  has  accom- 
plished, one  can  better  understand  why  this 
statement  was  made 

It  can  be  said  that  labor  unions  organize 
mainly  for  idealistic  reasons — idealistic,  be- 
cause they  do  not  stand  to  gain  in  any  ma- 
terial way  from  their  efforts.  Efforts  such 
as  reducing  the  12  hour  and  7  day  work  week 
to  an  8  hour  and  6  day  work  week  Along 
with  this  change  came  a  change  in  working 
conditons.  Such  practices  as  2  hours  of  prep- 
aration for  work  without  pay,  unsanitary 
and  unhealthy  working  conditions,  child 
labor,  and  mental  and  physical  abuses  were 
stopped  when  the  laborers  organized  The 
outlawing  of  such  practices  actually  stepped 
up  production,  which  lead  to  the  ralslne  of 
our  GNP 

Before  unions  were  established,  workers 
were  at  a  disadvantage  when  they  tried  to 
discuss    wages    with    their    employers       The 

'  From  the  address  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan, 
In  resfjonse  to  the  toast,  "The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States"  on  the  occasion  of  the 
centennial  celebration  of  the  Organization 
of  the  Federal  Judiciary  held  at  New  York 
Feb.  4.  1890.      (134  US.  711.  751-2.) 


employers'  economic  power  and  sources  of 
information  were  much  greater  than  tho^ 
of  the  workers  A  true  competitive  value  f^ 
labor  could  not  be  reached  because  the  em 
ployer  could  always  understate  labor's  valu^ 
and  the  workers  had  no  means  to  contradict 
him;  they  had  no  choice  but  to  agree  to  hl« 
terms  After  unions  were  formed,  a  trulv 
competitive  price  for  the  services  of  worker, 
could  be  established  by  means  of  collective 
bargaining  between  approximate  equals 

Also  through  unions  the  worklngman  ob 
talned  security      Through  the  seniority  rule 
an   elderly  man  won't  live  in  constant  fear 
of  losing  his  Job  and  not  being  able  to  sun 
port    his    famllys    needs      His    children    can 
obtain  higher  learning,  thus  producing  law 
yers.   doctors,   and   scientists,   all    helpine  to 
raise  our   living  standard   and   to  make  our 
country    strong      This    union    family   u   not 
likely  to  listen   to   any   Communist  promise 
for  a   better   way  of  life   when   they  already 
have  a  secure  high  standard  of  living 

The  equality  of  all  men.  as  stated  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Is  accepted  by 
unions  unhesltantly  The  union  organiza- 
tion is  actually  a  model  of  our  governmental 
system.  By  this  I  mean  that  all  can  vote 
for  their  representatives,  who  make  the  rules 
that  all  will  abide  by.  The  same  motto  can 
be  used  for  both.  "Together  we  stand,  divided 
we  fall' 

The  union  provides  an  outlet  for  the  work- 
er to  channel  and  express  his  complaints  and 
problems  without  fear  of  retaliation.  When 
an  Injustice  has  been  done  to  a  worker  he 
has  recourse  Evidence  of  the  Importance  of 
a  freely  voiced  opinion  and  criticism  is  that 
of  the  totalitarian  government.  Whenever 
a  Communist  dictator  comes  Into  power  one 
of  the  first  organizations  that  he  liquidates 
is  the  union,  thereby  silencing  the  voice  of 
the  people. 

Surely,  when  an  organization  contributes 
to  raising  the  society's  living  standard,  to  iu 
people  living  a  more  secure  life  free  from 
unjust  abuses  and  subservience,  to  racial 
equality,  and  to  the  unity  of  the  people  It 
can  be  concluded  that  It  is  contributing  to 
the  American  way  of  life.  Therefore,  to  put 
It  in  the  words  of  Carl  Sandburg.  I  too  like 
the  union  and  give  It  praise. 
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The  Contribution  or  Labor  Unions  to  the 
Betterment  or  Our  American  Way  of 
Lire 

(By  Roger  Lake) 
Labor  unions  have  done  much  for  the 
American  way  of  life  and  for  society  In  gen- 
eral. The  greatest  contribution,  I  believe, 
is  In  the  field  of  working  conditions  When 
industry  was  first  coming  Into  Its  own,  labor 
was  Just  considered  another  piece  of  ma- 
chinery. Sanitation  In  factories  was  abom- 
inable, Jobs  were  hazardous,  and  wages  were 
low  Whole  families  had  to  work  Just  to 
subsist.  It  is  evident  that  there  was  need 
for  a  change  and  a  change  did  come  This 
change  did  not.  however,  come  without  a 
struggle  Industry  hired  gunmen  to  sup- 
press the  workers  and  al.so  used  such  devices 
as  blacklists,  yellow  dog  contracts,  etc,  to 
discourage  union  membership  Unions  did 
form,  though:  and  after  a  number  of  legal 
as  well  as  physical  battles,  unions  were  de- 
clared legal  representatives  for  the  workers 
Once  In  this  position,  unions  were  able  to 
bargain  for  better  working  conditions  and 
bargain  they  did  until  the  present  high 
working  standards  were  obtained 

Unions  also  have  raised  the  standard  of 
living  In  America  Before  unions  CAme  Into 
being,  wages  were  sti  low  that  most  people 
couldn  t  buy  luxuries  of  any  kind.  With  a 
raise  in  wages  more  people  were  able  to  buy 
more  things  and  so  the  standard  of  living 
rose.  ThlB  also  helped  Industry  Indirectly 
by  enlarging  the  market. 


One  of  the  things  labor  always  has  been  In 
favor  of  Is  better  education.  It  has  helped 
In  this  field  very  much  through  scholarships, 
grants,  etc. 

Another  Important  thing  unions  were  In- 
strumental in  winning  was  more  leisure 
time.  Families  can  now  take  time  out  for 
picnics,  recreation,  and  cultxu-al  pursuits. 
This  has  very  much  bettered  our  way  of  Ufe. 

There  have  been  many  other  benefits  ob- 
tained by  unions  such  as  pensions,  severance 
pay.  hospitalization,  unemployment  compen- 
sation, etc. 

As  anyone  can  plainly  see,  unions  were 
necessary  In  making  our  life  what  It  Is.  and 
of  critics  I  ask  where  would  we  be  if  It 
weren't  for  unions? 


A    FARMERS'    LETTER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  received  a  letter  from  a  17-year- 
old  girl  whose  parents  are  Minnesota 
farmers.  Seldom  do  I  receive  a  letter 
which  contains  so  much  thought,  so 
much  wisdom,  so  much  warmth.  Por- 
tions of  it  read  as  follows: 

Dear  Sbmatoe  Humphrey:  I  sincerely  hope 
you  win  read  this  letter  personally.  My 
father  has  been  a  farmer  all  his  life.  At 
present  we  farm  240  acres,  of  which  160  Is 
what  we  caU  "our  land."  It's  a  very  rocky 
country;  If  you  pick  8  flatrack  loads  of  rock 
off  of  80  acres,  you're  getting  by  easy.  It's 
also  a  country  where  weeds  grow  thick  and 
must  be  pulled  out  of  the  beanflelds. 

Every  year  since  I  can  remember,  we've 
had  to  scrape  to  make  ends  meet,  though 
some  years  more  than  others. 

It  seems  that  rules  apply  unjustly  to 
farmers.  Regardless  of  whether  we  make  a 
cent,  we  pay  our  skin  In  taxes.  Taxes  sup- 
port public  privileges.  Personal  property 
and  land  taxes  are  what  hit  the  farmers 
right  in  their  empty  pockets.  City  people 
have  some  personal  property  and  land,  but 
not  nearly  as  much.  Farmers  must  Invest 
In  land  and  machinery;  and  they  must  keep 
up  farm  buildings. 

Think  about  this,  please.  Farmers  are 
practically  giving  crops  and  livestock  away 
at  these  prices.  I  don't  think  my  own  father 
can  honestly  say  he  makes  any  money  to  pay 
taxes  on.  But.  regardless,  farmers  have  to 
pay  land  tax.  In  our  case  the  land  Isn't  even 
paid  for  yet.  These  taxes  support  public 
education,  etc.  Now,  who's  paying  for  public 
education,  etc?  As  near  as  we  can  figure,  the 
farmer  is,  because  he  must  own  the  land 
or  rent  It  In  order  to  farm  It  and  gain  nothing 
except  the  personal  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  crops  grow,  the  headache  of  seeing  the 
drought  or  hall  take  It.  and  the  Inevitable. 

Whose  son  or  daughter  Is  most  likely  to 
get  through  college  by  means  of  Dad  and 
Mom?  You  see.  the  farmer's  son  or  daughter 
most  likely  will  be  helping  keep  the  farm 
going. 

I  am  17  and  a  Junior  in  high  school  My 
ambitions  run  high.  I  want  to  go  tlirough 
college  and  go  Into  the  field  of  NASA.  It's 
not  Important  whether  you  think  I'll  make 
It.  It  is  Important  that  I  think  I'll  make 
it.  It's  Just  a  dream  now.  but  maybe  a 
scholarship. 

I  started  wo.-klng  as  a  waitress  when  I  was 
15  so  I  could  pay  for  expenses  such  as  school 
and  clothes  that  my  parents  would  ordinarily 
have  to  pay  for.  I've  tried  to  save  most  of 
my  money  so  that,  If  my  parents  should 
need  it,  I'll  have  it  to  give. 

If  you  knew  us,  you'd  probably  say  at 
first  glance  that  this  farmer  Isn't  bad  off. 
We  aren't  (on  the  surface),  because  we're 
proud  Americans,  too,  and  American  stand- 
ards are  high. 


We  have  an  unpaid  for  1961  Chevrolet 
Belalr  because  the  old  car  wouldn't  run 
after  8  years.  We  have  reasonably  modem 
furniture  because  Mom'i  first  set  wouldn't 
hold  up  any  longer.  Our  farm  debt  doesn't 
show  because  Its  written  on  a  slip  of  paper 
neatly  tucked  In  a  bank  vault. 

I  told  Dad  to  write  to  you  because  that's 
what  Senators  are  for.  But,  he  said  It 
wouldn't  do  any  good  because,  even  though 
you're  a  real  good  Senator,  and  3rou  represent 
us,  farmers  are  only  a  minority  today  and 
one  letter  will  do  no  good. 

I  realize  that  you  are  very  busy  because 
you  are  a  senior  Senator.  I  realize  that  one 
person  can  do  very  little,  but,  please  think 
about  my  letter  whenever  you  are  confronted 
with  the  farm  question  and  remember  that 
many  people's  hearts  would  break  If  they 
should  lose  their  farm.  Too  few  people 
realize  that  today's  farms  are  not  run  by 
machine  alone.  A  lot  of  sweat  and  toll, 
heartbreak,  and  sorrow  are  mixed  with  the 
happiness  a  farm  family  knows. 

Thank  you  sincerely  for  being  a  wonderful 
Senator. 

Tours  truly, 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Prox- 
MTRE  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
an  additional  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  every  American  could  read  this  let- 
ter. As  I  told  this  young  lady  in  my 
reply — 

It  Is  very  rare  Indeed  that  this  Senator 
receives  such  a  moving  communication. 

I  went  on  to  say  that — 

Perhaps  one  day  the  family  farmer  will  be 
able  to  live  In  dignity,  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  kind  of  life  his  city  cousins  have  en- 
Joyed  for  so  long,  will  receive  his  reward  for 
providing  so  many  of  us  for  so  long  with  the 
best  and  the  most  food  any  peoples  have  ever 
had.  and  at  the  lowest  cost  yet  known  to  man. 

Mr.  President,  the  young  lady  who 
wrote  me  this  letter  is  a  credit  to  her 
family,  her  community,  her  State,  and 
her  country.  She  and  the  thousands  of 
others  like  her  across  the  land  are  the 
best  reasons  I  can  think  of  for  main- 
taining our  traditional  family  farm 
system. 

I  have  taken  the  time  to  read  those 
excerpts  only  because  I  am  convinced 
that  these  days  too  little  attention  is 
paid  to  some  of  the  basic  economic  and 
social  problems  confronting  our  farm 
producers  and  our  rural  families.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Congress,  as  it  proceeds 
this  year  to  consider  proposed  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  farm  credit,  soil  con- 
servation, rural  electrification,  which 
pertains  to  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration and  to  the  work  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  it  will  give  sympa- 
thetic consideration  to  the  requests 
which  have  been  made,  and  will  respond 
to  the  plea  of  this  fine  young  lady  who, 
in  her  own  words,  has  set  forth  the  basic 
problems  confronting  our  farm  families 
today. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  following  statement  on  my  own  be- 


half and  on  behalf  of  seven  other 
Senators  in  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
part  ni  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957. 
In  alphabetical  order,  the  Senators  con- 
cerned are  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Beall],  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  my  distinguished 
and  beloved  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHELl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]. 

I  introduce  the  bill  to  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  institute  or  inter- 
vene in  civil  injunction  suits  in  repre- 
sentative cases  to  safeguard  by  court  or- 
der all  the  rights  of  U.S.  citizens  under 
the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  send  it  to  the  desk  for  appro- 
priate reference,  and  ask  that  it  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  it  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  fS.  1693)  to  amend  part  in 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  JAvns  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  part 
in  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  enu  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  123.  (a)  Whenever  any  person  has 
engaged  or  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  any  person  Is  about  to  engage 
in  any  act  or  practice  which  would  deprive 
any  other  person  of  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  because  of  race, 
color,  religion  or  national  origin,  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  Institute  for  the  United 
States,  or  In  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
a  civil  action  or  other  prop)er  proceeding  for 
preventive  relief,  including  an  application 
for  a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunction, 
restraining  order,  or  other  order. 

"(b)  Whenever  an  action  has  been  com- 
menced In  any  court  of  the  United  States 
seeking  relief  from  the  deprivation  of  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
Attorney  General  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  may  Intervene  In  the  action  with  all 
the  rights  of  a  party  thereto. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  deny,  impair,  or  otherwise  affect 
any  right  or  authority  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral under  existing  law  to  Institute  or  Inter- 
vene In  any  action  or  proceeding. 

"(d)  In  any  proceeding  under  this  section 
the  United  States  shall  be  liable  for  costs 
the  samp  as  a  private  person.  The  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  Juris- 
diction of  proceedings  in.stituted  pursuant  to 
this  section  and  shall  exercise  the  same 
without  regard  to  whether  the  party  ag- 
grieved shall  have  exhausted  any  adminis- 
trative or  other  remedies  that  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  bill  would  clearly 
enable  the  Attorney  General  to  enforce 
not  only  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
as  in  the  school  desegregation  cases,  but 
also  due  process  of  law.  which  would  in- 
clude »-the  first  amendment  right  of 
peaceful  assembly  and  F>etition  for  re- 
dress of  grievances — the  right  challenged 
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in  Birmingham.  Aia.  This  is  a  broad 
version  of  the  famous  part  in  of  civil 
rights  legislation,  and  it  is  updated  to 
meet  current  conditions. 

In  that  connection  I  point  out  that, 
when  this  provision  originally  appeared 
in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  It  re- 
ferred to  certain  sections  of  the  law 
which  prohibit  conspiracy  to  Interfere 
with  various  civil  rights,  principally 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  and  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  U.S.  citizens. 
In  effect  It  was  limited  in  Its  applica- 
tion to  only  a  part  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment as  it  has  been  interpreted  by  a 
succession  of  court  cases  since  1957. 
Subsequent  drafts  of  the  provision  have 
generally  referred  only  to  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws. 

It  is  our  present  intention  to  deal  not 
only    with    14th    amendment    cases    of 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  lawsjbut 
also   with   other  cases  under  the   14th 
amendment,  particularly  under  the  due 
process  clause,  which  would  include  the 
1st  amendment  right  of  j)eaceful  assem- 
bly to  which  I  have  referred.    The  bill 
also  differs  from  other  drafts  of  the  part 
m  provision  by  eliminating   any   pre- 
requisite   finding    that    an    individual 
complainant  would  be  in  danger  of  re- 
prisal if  he  brought  suit. 

In  short,  this  is  an  updating  of  the 
whole  "Part  III"  concept  to  include  all 
of  the  rights  which  are  guaranteed  under 
the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
according  to  the  Supreme  Court  cases 
decided  up  to  this  time. 

Our  purpose  in  introducing  this  bill  is 
to  see  if   the  President  of  the  United 
States  might  not  give  it  his  serious  con- 
sideration, as  he  is  now  considering  sub- 
mitting legislation  far  more  adapted  to 
meeting  the   national  crisis  which   the 
country  faces  in  respect  of  civil  rights 
and  equal  opportunity  than  he  contem- 
plated before.    He  has  already  submitted 
a  very  limited  package  to  us.  principally 
on  voting  rights  and  including  only  one 
rather  modest  proposal  related  to  public 
school  desegregation.     We  request  that 
he  consider  our  proposal,  which,  in  our 
view,  is  urgently  needed  as  the  key  Item 
of  civil  rights  legislation  in  this  session. 
If  the  President  should  come  forward 
with  a   request  which  is  inadequate  by 
this  standard,  or  should  fail  to  support 
it  adequately,  we  shall  have  to  press  this 
prop>osal,   which   I   introduce   today   on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleagues,  to  a 
vote  in  the  Senate. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Piesident 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  In  the  drafting  of 
the  Senator's  bill,  has  the  Senator  as- 
sured himself  that  it  would  not  do  vio- 
lence to  that  part  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  which  refers 
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to  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Yes.  I  am  fully  satis- 
fled  that  it  would  give  to  the  Attorney 
General  authority  to  protect  that  right. 
If  the  Senator  will  allow  me  to  proceed, 
I  shall  tell  the  Senator  exactly  what  I 
have  in  mind  in  the  presentation. 

We  have  gone  to  considerable  effort  to 
submit  this  proposed  legislation  to  prob- 
ably as  distinguished  a  galaxy  of  law 
school  professors  as  there  is  in  the  coun- 
try. I  am  going  to  put  into  the  Record 
an  original  opinion  by  each  of  those  pro- 
fessors. I  think  the  Senator  will  find 
that  that  will  cast  very  considerable  light 
upon  detailed  questions  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
be  .specific.  I  will  not  detain  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr  JAVITS.  That  is  all  right. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  us  assume 
that  a  man  was  denied  membership  in 
a  private  club,  for  any  reason.  Would 
that  man.  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Senator's  bill,  have  access  to  the  powers 
of  the  Attorney  General? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Not  at  all.  because  the 
bill  would  deal  only  with  rights  which 
are  civil  rights  or  public  rights.  It  would 
not  deal  with  private  rights. 

I  have  gone  to  great  pains  for  years 
to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  I  have  no 
desire,  notwithstanding  my  ardent  ad- 
vocacy of  this  cause,  ever  to  interfere 
with  private  rights  privately  enjoyed. 

The  Senator  refers  to  what  would  be 
a  social  club,  or  perhaps  a  golf  club. 
Perhaps  one  day  our  law  will  mature  In 
that  direction,  but  it  certainly  has  not 
done  so  up  to  this  time.  As  things  now 
stand,  a  person  may  invite  to  dinner, 
may  play  golf  with,  or  may  play  tennis 
with  anyone  he  chooses,  or  may  ask  him 
to  join  a  club  or  deny  him  the  right  to 
join  a  club.    That  is  his  business. 

As  an  example,  in  the  case  of  the  For- 
est Hills  Club,  involving  the  son  of  Ralph 
Bunche,  as  the  Senator  remembers,  there 
was  a  great  public  outcry.  In  that  pub- 
lic outcry,  at  no  time  did  any  responsible 
person  raise  an  issue  of  law  That  case 
did  raise  an  issue  of  morality,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Forest  Hills,  by  national 
consent.  wa.s  the  site  of  the  tennis  cham- 
pionships. 

I  make  that  point  because  I  do  not 
think  that  any  serious  person — I  am  cer- 
tainly deeply  serious  in  this  regard,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  as  is  the  Senator 
from  Arizona— has  ever  considered  that 
the  ambit  of  any  part  III"  would  extend 
to  clubs  such  as  the  Senator  defines. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  is  making  this  vei-y  clear  In  the 
Record.  I  shall  read  the  Senator's  com- 
ments with  great  interest. 

My  basic  fear  concerning  title  III  has 
always  been  the  possibility  of  invasion 
of  privacy  and  the  invasion  of  the  rljihts 
listed  under  the  1st  amendment,  which 
I  think  are  among  our  most  important 
riKhts.  If  the  Senator  has  satisfied  him- 
self and  Senators  who  are  joining  him 
on  this  point.  I  think  he  has  done  a  great 
service.  I  shall  read  the  Record  with 
interest. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  say  to  my  colleague  in 
response,  that  not  only  would  I  have  to 
satisfy  myself  and  my  colleagues  who 
have  joined  me.  but  the  Senate  as  a 
whole.  1  am  fully  prepared  to  bear  that 
burden.  ^ 

I  also  say  to  my  colleague  from  Arl- 
zona,  who  is  an  ardent  and  most  elo 
quent  exponent  of  the  philosophy  of  our 
party,  that,  .speaking  unilaterally,  I  know 
of  no  single  measure  more  adjusted  to 
Republican  philosophy  than  a  measure 
which  leaves  complete  freedom  to  every- 
body, except  that  it  would  provide  a 
forum  for  adjudication,  in  accordance 
with  the  rulings  of  law,  of  vexing,  de- 
tailed, individual  problems.  I  know  of 
nothing  which  marries  our  Ideas  of  per- 
sonal freedom  with  the  need  for  a  foruni 
for  adjudication  of  Individual  rights 
more  felicitously  than  this  "part  m" 
provision.  I  say  that  to  my  colleague 
from  Arizona  because  I  know  he  Is  de- 
voted  to  refining  and  developing  the 
philosophy  of  our  party. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my 
friend.  I  shall  read  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  and  the  material  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator refers  with  great  Interest. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,   the   recent  events  in 
Birmingham  have  demonstrated  to  us 
and  we  believe  to  the  entire  Nation,  the 
vital  need  for  the  Congress  to  enact  this 
legislation,  which  is  a  revised  version  of 
the  so-called  Part  HI  provision  deleted 
after  passage  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, from  the   1957   Civil  Rights 
Act.     The  deep  demand  of  Negroes  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  to  enjoy 
their    constitutional    rights    now,    has 
achieved  the  proportions  of  what  might 
be  called  a  revolt,  so  far  a  remarkably 
peaceful  revolt,  against  the  whole  social 
fabric  of  segregation  and  di-scrimination, 
utilizing  as  its  means  of  expression  the 
first  amendment  right  of  assembly  and 
petition.     The   effects   of   this   "revolt" 
are  also  being  felt  in  explosive  situations 
in  the  North  and  elsewhere.    These  too 
will   be    helped   by   enactment   of   this 
measure,  coupled  with  effective  enforce- 
ment of  existing  State  antidiscrimina- 
tion laws  and  by  public  and  private  ac- 
tivity  in   the   field   of   housing,   health, 
education,  and  employment. 

In  the  Birmingham  case  the  President 
properly  supported  informal  efforts  at 
mediation  and  manifested  his  intention 
to  use  his  power  to  call  out  Federal 
troops  in  the  event  of  further  violence. 
But  we  do  not  believe  that  the  only  al- 
ternatives available  to  the  President  m 
these  increasingly  dangerous  situations 
should  be  mediation  or  the  u.se  of  Fed- 
eral troops. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
a^aln  expired 

Mr  JAVITS  If  the  majority  leader 
does  not  mind.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  have  2  additional  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  a  remedy 
in  the  courts  must  be  provided  to  avoid 
resort  to  other  than  legal  processes  by 
those  who  are  driven  to  despair  by  frus- 
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tratlon.  That  is  vital  in  the  civil  rights 
field. 

This  proposal  to  afford  a  legal  remedy 
has  been  reviewed  by  a  distinguished 
panel  of  professors  of  constitutional  law 
at  leading  law  schools  throughout  the 
Nation,  who  have  agreed  that  the  meas- 
ure would  be  both  constitutional  and  of 
great  assistance  in  cases  like  that  pre- 
sented in  Birmingham. 

The  list  includes  the  following: 
Charles  L.  Black,  professor  of  law,  Yale 
Law  School;  Norman  Dorsen,  associate 
professor.  New  York  University  School 
of  Law  :  Thomas  I.  Emerson,  professor  of 
law.  Yale  Law  School;  Paul  A.  Freund. 
professor  of  law.  Hai-vard  Law  School; 
John  O.  Honnold,  professor  of  law.  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Law  School:  Ed- 
mond  Cahn,  professor  of  law.  New  York 
University  School  of  Law;  Paul  G.  Kau- 
per,  professor  of  law.  University  of  Mich- 
igan; William  B.  Lockhart,  dean  and 
professor  of  law.  Minnesota  Law  School; 
Robert  B  McKay,  professor  of  law,  New 
York  University  Law  School;  Nathaniel 
L.  Nathanson.  professor  of  law.  North- 
western University  School  of  Law;  Louis 
H.  Pollak.  professor  of  law.  Yale  Law 
School;  Charles  A.  Reich,  associate  pro- 
fessor. Yale  Law  School;  and  Arthur  E. 
Sutherland.  Jr.,  professor  of  law,  Har- 
vard Law  School. 

Four  other  professors,  although  they 
do  not  question  the  constitutionality  of 
the  proposal,  have  certain  reservations 
as  to  whether  they  think  the  legislation 
is  desirable.     I  shall  also  list  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  opinions  of  all  the  law  pro- 
fessors may  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opin- 
ions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Yale  UNivERsrrv  Law  School. 
New  Haven,  Conn..  May  14,  1963. 
Hon.  Jacob  K  Javfts, 

U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  10. 

The  bill  you  enclose  seems  to  me  constitu- 
tional beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt.  I  can- 
not conceive  what  constitutional  objection 
could  be  addressed  to  it. 

It  is  my  own  opinion  that  the  authority  to 
bring  such  a  suit,  as  to  any  widespread  de- 
privation of  constitutional  rights,  broad 
enough  in  Its  effects  to  be  analogous  to  a 
public  nuisance,  already  resides  In  the  At- 
torney General.  The  right  not  to  be  dis- 
criminated against  on  the  ground  of  race  Is 
at  least  as  Important  to  the  national  welfare 
as  Is  the  right  to  engage  In  Interstate  com- 
merce. All  constitutional  rights  are  be- 
stowed In  furtherance  of  national  objectives, 
and  their  massive  violation  Is  always  a  public 
wrong  as  well  as  a  set  of  private  wrongs.  I 
do  not  know  why  the  Justice  Department 
will  not  try  this  course;  the  worst  that  could 
happen  would  be  that  they  would  lose  In 
court.  A  cynic  might  suspect  that  what  they 
are  afraid  of  is  that  the  Supreme  Court  would 
sustain  the  thesis  that  a  government  may 
Invoke  the  equity  process  of  Its  own  courts 
to  enjoin  mas-slve  and  widespread  violations 
of  Its  fundamental  law — and  that,  having 
been  held  to  have  such  power,  the  admin- 
istration would  then  be  expected  to  use  It. 

Again.  I  express  my  gratitude  for  your  vig- 
ilance In  these  matters. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  L.  Black,  Jr. 


New  Tork.  N.Y. 

May  15,  1963. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  believe  your  proposed  bill  to  amend  part 
3  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1957  is  with- 
in the  pwwer  of  Congress  as  "appropriate 
legislation"  under  section  5  of  amendment 
14  to  the  Constitution.  United  States  v. 
Raines.  362  U.S.  17  (1960).  would  seem  to 
settle  the  question  with  regard  to  public 
officials  who  act  to  deprive  persons  of  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  14th  amendment.  Al- 
though the  Supreme  Court  has  not  ruled 
on  the  validity  of  the  1957  act  with  re- 
spect to  private  action,  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress can  empower  the  Attorney  General  to 
restrain  threatened  invasions  of  constitu- 
tional rights.  See  ex  parte  Yarborough,  110 
U.S.  651,  662-66  (1884);  Logan  v.  United 
States,  144  D.S.  263.  282-95  (1892);  United 
States  V.  McElveen,  117  F.  Supp.  357.  359 
ED.  La.  1960).  See  also  the  opinions  In 
United  States  v.  Williams.  341  U.S.  70  (1951). 

The  efficacy  of  the  bill  to  assure  Negroes 
their  constitutional  rights  In  situations 
simUar  to  the  present  one  In  Birmingham 
would  depend  not  only  on  the  validity  of  the 
application  to  private  action,  but  on  the  vigor 
of  enforcement  by  the  Attorney  General,  the 
response  of  Federal  district  Judges  In  South- 
ern States,  and  other  Imponderables.  Never- 
theless, I  believe  that,  were  he  armed  with 
the  power  to  prevent  Invasions  of  constitu- 
tional rights,  the  Attorney  General  would  be 
In  a  position  to  cope  more  effectively  than  he 
can  at  present  with  situations  comparable 
to  that  In  Birmingham. 

Norman  Dorsen, 
Associate    Professor    of   Law,   New    York 
University  School  of  Law. 


Yale  Law  School, 
New  Haven.  Conn.,  May  13,  1963. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

The  proposal  to  amend  part  three  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1957  by  authorizing  the 
Attorney  General  to  Institute  civil  proceed- 
ings to  protect  14th  amendment  rights 
seems  to  me  clearly  constitutional. 

Congress  has  power  under  section  5  of  the 
14th  amendment  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  that  amendment  "by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 

The  measure  would  plainly  be  an  exercise 
of  this  express  power,  and  I  see  no  other 
constitutional  objection.  I  believe  the  pro- 
posal would  be  of  significant  help  In  assur- 
ing Negroes  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly, 
as  well  as  other  constitutional  rights  In  sit- 
uations such  as  Albany,  Ga.,  Greenwood. 
Miss.,  and  Birmingham.  Ala. 

Thomas  I.  Emerson. 


Cambridge,  Mass., 

May  14.  1963. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Your  proposed  addition  to  title  3  fully 
authorized  In  my  opinion  by  section  5  of 
the  14th  amendment.  Since  It  affects  only 
remedies  for  existing  rights,  no  problems  of 
vagueness  arise. 

Best  regards, 

Paxjl  Prexjnd. 

University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  School. 

Philadelphia,  May  20,  1963. 
Hon    Jacob  K.  Javits, 

U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator   Javits:   I   am   delighted   to 
see  that  you  plan  to  introduce  a  bill  to  em- 
power   the    Attorney    General     to    Institute 


Injunctive  action  against  violations  of  con- 
stitutional rights  under  the  14th  amendment. 
In  my  opinion,  the  proposed  bUl  which  you 
enclosed  with  your  letter  of  May  10  is  clearly 
constitutional  and  would  be  very  useful. 

Since  the  bill  authorizes  preventive  relief 
against  the  denial  of  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  14th  amendment,  this  relief  could  only 
be  directed  against  persons  who  are  acting 
under  color  of  State  law,  or  those  who  are 
conspiring  with  persons  who  are  so  acting. 
If  the  proposed  legislation  should  be  modi- 
fied to  make  this  fact  clear,  misunderstand- 
ing might  be  avoided  and.  In  my  opinion,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  bill  would  not  be  Im- 
paired. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  Honnold, 
Professor  of  Law. 


New  York,  N.Y.,  May  14,  1963. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  believe  your  proposed  amendment  to 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1957  Is  constitutional. 
In  United  States  v.  Raines,  362  U.S.  17,  simi- 
lar language  from  another  section  of  the 
1957  act  was  upheld  as  applied  to  State 
officials.  Your  proposal  then  would  surely 
provide  valid  sanctions  for  use  against  public 
officials  In  Birmingham  or  elsewhere  who 
discriminate  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin.  While  In  the  Raines 
case  the  court  did  not  reach  the  question 
of  the  power  of  Congress  to  enjoin  private 
acts  of  discrimination,  we  believe  that  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  14th  amendment  should  be 
read  to  confer  on  Congress  that  power  as 
well. 

Edmond  Carn, 
Robert  B.  McKay. 
Professors  of  Law,  New  York  University. 

Confirmation   or  Night  Lttter  Sent 
May  13,  1963 

The  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School, 

Ann  Arbor,  May  13,  1963. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javpts, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Although  I  have  not  had  time  for  ex- 
tended study  of  matter,  I  believe  that  pro- 
posed bUl  to  authorize  Attorney  General  to 
Institute  civil  proceeding  In  Federal  district 
court  to  enjoin  threatened  deprivation  of 
14th  amendment  rights  would  be  constitu- 
tional. This  opinion  Is  based  to  breadth  of 
congressional  power  to  enforce  the  14th 
amendment,  the  Federal  Interest  In  securing 
to  persons  the  enjoyment  of  constitutionally 
protected  rights,  and  the  precedent  estab- 
lished by  the  voting  rights  legislation.  Such 
legislation  would  serve  an  effective  purpose 
In  helping  to  meet  a  situation  like  that 
In  Birmingham  by  laying  a  statutory  foun- 
dation for  intervention  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment, providing  a  more  adequate  and 
effective  civil  remedy  than  now  available,  and 
furnishing  a  means  for  a  prompt  Judicial 
decision  by  a  Federal  court  on  the  question 
whether  municipal  regulations,  orders,  and 
police  actions  restricting  the  use  of  streets, 
parks,  and  public  plEu:es  for  processions  and 
demonstrations  are  consistent  with  rights 
protected  under  the  1st  and  14th  amend- 
ments. 

Paxil  G.  KAtiPEH. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.. 

May  14, 1963. 
Senator  Jacob  Javtts, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Responding  to  your  May  10  letter.  I  rec- 
ommend  passage   of  the   part  III   provision 
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authorizing  Attorney  General  to  obtain  civil 
InjTinctlona  to  protect  14th  amendment 
right*.  In  my  opinion  such  a  law  would  b« 
constitutional  and  could  be  useful  In  many 
difficult  situations. 

William   B.  Lockhaht. 
Dean,  University  of  Minnesota  Laic  School. 

Chicago.  Ill  . 

Manl3,  1963. 

Hon   Jacob  Javtts, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC: 

I  would  support  both  the  constitutionality 
of  your  proposed  amendment  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  Its  applicability  to  the  de- 
nial of  the  rights  of  assembly  and  petition 
In  situations  such  as  that  presented  In  Bir- 
mingham. 

Nathaniel  L.  Nathanson, 
Professor  o/  Law,  Northwestern  University. 

Yah:  Univeksitt  Law  School, 
New  Haven.  Conn.,  .May  21,  1963. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sknatob  JAvrrs:  My  apologies  for  the 
delay  in  replying  to  your  letter  enclosing  a 
proposed  amendment  to  part  III  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957.  I  have  t>een  out  of  town 
a  good  deal — part  of  the  time,  a.s  a  matter  of 
fact.  In  Birmingham — and  I  am  only  Just  l)e- 
glnnlng  to  catch  up  with  my  mall  By  n  w 
my  views  on  your  bill  may  no  longer  b« 
timely,  but  I  send  them  along  (brief  as  they 
are)    for  whatever  they  may  be  worth. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  your  bill 
Is  constitutional.  As  I  see  It.  your  bill  sim- 
ply widens  the  statutory  base  which  the  At- 
torney General  now  has  with  respect  to  suits 
to  protect  voting  rights.  Moreover.  I  think 
a  very  good  argument  can  be  made  for  the 
proposition  that  even  without  further  statu- 
tory authority,  the  Attorney  General  has 
standing  to  seek  Injunctive  protection  of 
14th  amendment  rights  generally.  See  Wil- 
liam L.  Taylor.  "Actions  in  Equity  by  the 
United  States  to  Enforce  School  Desegrega- 
tion." 29  George  Washington  Law  Review  593 
(March  1961). 

To  argue  that  the  Attorney  General  may 
already  have  such  power  Is  not.  of  course,  to 
argue  that  the  Attorney  General  should  use 
this  power  In  all.  or  even   In  a  great  many, 
Instances.     When    and     where    such     power 
should  be  exercised  would  present  very  com- 
plex Issues  of  policy      But  the  resolution  of 
such  policy  Issues  is  the  day-to-day  business 
of  the  Attorney  General   (cf  .  e  g  .  the  prob- 
lems Involved  In  shaping  antitrust  policy). 
I  make  this  quite  obvious  point  precisely  be- 
cause I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  It  would  have 
been  desirable  for  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  rush   Into  court   in   connection   with    the 
recent   events  In   Birmingham.     What  I  saw 
of  events  there  leads  me  to  conclude  that  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Burke  Marshall  and 
Assistant    Deputy    Attorney    General    Joseph 
Dolan  did  a  superb  Job  of  bringing  the  par- 
ties together  to  what  will.  I  hope,  turn  out 
to  be  a  viable  understanding.     I  would  only 
add    that    In   comoarable    future   situations, 
the  mediating  efforts  of  the  Department  of 
Justice   might   be  substantially  enhanced    If 
the    Department    had    at    Its    command    the 
leverage  implicit  In  the  capability  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  go  to  a  Federal  court  and 
seek   Injunctive   protection   of    14th   amend- 
ment rights   (thoee  of  assembly  and  of  fair 
procedure,  as  well  as  those  of  racial  equality 
before   the   law)    which   are   being   Infringed 
upon  In  wholesale  fashion. 
Sincerely  yours. 

LODIS  H.  POLLAK. 


Jutie  ii 
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Krw  Haveh,  Conn..  May  14, 1963. 
Senator  Jacob  Javits. 
VS.  Senate,  Washington,  DC: 

Your  bill  to  amend  part  III  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  U  clearly  constitutional.  In  my 
opinion  such  legal  action  might  well  be  of 
assistance  In  situations  like  that  at  Birming- 
ham. 

Charles  A.  RncH. 
Associate  Professor  of  Law, 

Yale  Vniversity. 


Law  School  or  Harvard  Universitt. 

Camhridge  .l.'a-'?..  May  13,  1963. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  Your  letter  of  May  10 
reached  me  a  few  minutes  ago.  You  ask 
my  opinion  about  the  constitutionality  of  a 
modlflcd  version  of  the  part  III  provLslon 
which  was  deleted  from  the  1957  Civil  Rights 
Act.  and  of  which  your  letter  enclosed  a  new 
draft.  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  proposed 
section  123  Is  within  the  power  of  the 
Congress. 

Section  5  of  the  14th  amendment  grants 
to  the  Congress  power,  qualified  only  by  the 
adjective  "appropriate."  to  Insure  that  "No 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States:  nor  shall  any 
State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

The  new  section,  by  Its  terms,  would 
apply  only  to  "rights  guaranteed  by  the 
14th  amendment  "  This  clause  Incorporates 
by  reference  the  body  of  doctrine  concerning 
"State  action"  and  modifies  what  might 
otherwise  be  thought  to  be  the  overbroad 
effect  of  the  words  "any  person"  In  subsec- 
tion  (at. 

Yoxir  letter  Indicates  a  need  for  prompt 
action;  I  have  already  telegraphed  to  you 
the  subsUnce  of  this  letter;  and  I  will  not 
here  delay  for  elaborate  citation  of  authority. 
The  Supreme  Court  upheld  section  131  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  In  VS.  v.  Ratnrs 
362  US.  17  (1960).  and  the  tone  of  that 
opinion,  which  discusses  what  Is  "appropri- 
ate" legislation  under  the  15th  amendment, 
is  such  that  It  Indicates  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  similarly  uphold  the  new  sec- 
tion  123  which  you  propose. 

With  my  good  wishes,  and  my  apology  for 
the  brevity  of  this  letter.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Arthur  e    Sutherland. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  those 
who  have  dissented  on  pohcy  grounds  are 
Mark  DeWoIfe  Howe,  professor  of  law. 
Harvard  Law  School;  Philip  B.  Kurland. 
professor  of  law.  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School;  Phil  Caldwell  Neal.  dean  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School; 
and  Herbert  Wcchsler.  professor  of  con- 
stitutional law.  Columbia  Law  School. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
opinions  also  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  opinions 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Law  School  or  Harvard  Universftt. 

Cambridge,  Ma.is.,  May  13.  1963 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javfts. 
V.S  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  JAvrrs:  This  morning  I  re- 
ceived your  letter  of  May  10  In  which  you 
asked  nie  to  let  you  have  my  views  on  the 
suggested  amendment  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  I  have  decided  not  to  put  my 
views  In  the  telegraphic  form  which  you  pro- 


posed, partly  because  I  suspect  that  the  Ums 
In  which  such  a  response  would  be  uaefni 
has  passed,  and  partly  because  my  oplnloni 
are  somewhat  too  complex  to  be  compressed 
Into  that  form.  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
however,  of  letting  you  have  an  expresslci' 
of  my  opinions  In  this  more  extended  form 

My  first  feeling  of  discomfort  In  the  bill 
as  drafted  springs  from  the  feeling  that  lu 
constitutional  presuppcjsltlons  are  not  made 
clear.  Its  studied  avoidance  of  any  referencs 
to  State  action  may  be  motivated  by  a  nunj. 
ber  of  considerations.  Is  nothing  said  of 
Suite  action  because  of  the  assumption  that 
the  reference  to  14th  amendment  rlghu 
makes  such  a  reference  superfluous?  Or  U 
that  silence  baaed  on  the  expectation  or  hope 
that  m  the  pending  sit-in  cases  the  Supreme 
Court  will  eliminate  State  action  as  an  e«- 
s^itlal  element  of  civil  rights  leglshitlon' 
These  questions  may  seem  Irrelevant  to  tho«e 
who  urge  that  what  we  need  Is  legl.slatloa 
enabling  the  Attorney  General  to  Initiate  the 
suits  in  question  whenever  the  power  of  the 
Nation  extends  constitutionally  to  the  dU- 
criminatory  conduct  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  the  bills  failure  to  Indicate  its 
constitutional  presuppositions  makes  It  al- 
most hopelessly  difficult  to  ascertain  Its  leg- 
Islatlve  purposes.  It  U  not  clear  to  me  for 
instance,  against  whom  this  bill  contem- 
plates that  injunctive  relief  will  be  granted. 
The  reference  to  "conference,  conciliation  or 
persuiislon"  suggests  that  relief  may  be 
granted  against  private  persons  who  have 
failed  to  negotiate  a  satlsfacVory  settlement 
of  the  demands  of  Negro  leaders  for  an  end 
to  dlscrlmlnaUon  In  resUurants  and  other 
private  places.  It  may  be.  however  that  the 
bill  contemplates  relief  against  mayors  po- 
lice chiefs,  and  governors  If  their  efforts  to 
negotiate  settlements  In  such  controversies 
have  failed  A  bill  so  fuzzy  in  Its  constitu- 
tional presuppositions  and  so  mysterious  In 
Its  objectives  Is  likely,  I  think,  to  prove  a 
disappointment. 

I  might  add  a  parenthetical  word  with 
respect  to  another  aspect  of  the  bills  clauses 
bearing  on  conciliation  and  conference. 
These  provisions  seem  to  me  to  be  poten- 
tially somewhat  mischievous  As  a  practical 
matter  It  Is  evident.  I  think,  that  any  com- 
petent Attorney  General  will  seek  Injunctive 
relief  against  public  (or  private)  discrimina- 
tions only  when  local  efforts  to  resolve  con- 
troversy and  disagreement  have  failed. 
Situations  are.  however,  Imaginable  In  which 
promptness  of  Federal  Intervention  may  be 
essential  for  strategic  or  other  reasons  I 
therefore,  consider  It  Inadvisable  to  Include 
the  clauses  which  would  seem.  In  all  clrcvrni- 
stances,  to  make  "appropriate  efforts'  toward 
conciliation  a  condition  precedent  to  Federal 
action. 

A  somewhat  deeper  consideration  troubles 
me.     Does  not  this  new  bill  have  the  fault. 
In  a  sense,  of  trying  to  do  too  little'     Why 
should   not    the  power  which  it   proposes  to 
vest  !n   the  Attorney  General   be   his   when- 
ever rights  presently  secured  by  sections  1983 
and   1985  of  title  42  are  Infringed?     It  seems 
to  me  thiit  other  wrongs  than  those  growing 
out  of  racial  discrimination   need   the  addi- 
tional   security    which    this    bill    proposes    to 
provide      I  have  the  feeling  that  this  high- 
minded  effort  to  provide  an  effective  response 
to  the  tragedy  of  Birmingham  Is  less  useful 
than  It  would  be  If  It  made  a  larger  purpose 
manifest.     I  cannot  help  wondering  whether 
the   progress   which   you   are  seeking   to  en- 
courage might  not  be  more  likely  to  come  by 
the  route  which  was  followed  In  the  earlier 
versions  of  title  III.     It  may  be  that  political 
Judgment  sees  some  greater  likelihood  of  this 
new   bin   being  acceptable   than   that  which 
w.ts  offered  unsuccessfully  on  the  earlier  oc- 
casions.     I    cannot,    however,    see    any    ad- 
vantages In  this  bill  which  are  absent  from 


the  other,  and  I  do  see  some  rather  grave 
ambiguities  and  confusions  In  this  which 
were  lacking  In  thoee.  I  should  much  prefer 
to  see  a  general  enactment  empowering  the 
Attorney  General  to  Initiate  Injunctive  pro- 
ceedings In  any  circumstances  In  which  class 
suits  might  be  brought  by  aggrieved  persons 
seeking  relief  under  Federal  civil  rights 
statutes. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mark   DeW.  Howe. 

Professor  of  Law. 

Chicago,  III. 

May  13,  1963. 
Senator   Jacob   Javfts. 

U.S.  Senate  Cornmittee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  Washington,  DC: 
PropKJsed  section  123  would  certainly  be 
sustained  as  constitutional  by  Supreme 
Court  I  would  regret  Its  passage  as  an  un- 
desirable enhancement  of  the  powers  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

Philip  Kurland. 
Vniversity   of  Chicago  Law  School. 


The  University  or  Chicago. 

Chicago,  III.,  May  20,  1963. 
Hon    Jacob  K    Javits, 
V.S    Senate,   Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  sorry  that  circum- 
stances did  not  permit  me  to  reply  sooner 
to  your  request  of  May  10  and  that  It  Is 
not  p>08sible  now  to  give  you  more  than  a 
very  brief  reply. 

I  can  see  no  solid  basis  for  constitutional 
objection  to  the  principle  of  giving  the  At- 
torney General  power  to  sue  for  an  Injunc- 
tion to  enforce  the  14th  amendment.  Also, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  there  have  been  and 
will  be  occasions  where  the  existence  and 
use  of  such  a  power  would  be  appropriate. 

I  do  think  there  are  serious  questions 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  conferring  such  a  power 
In  the  broad  terms  proposed  in  your  bill. 
I  would  hope  that  before  such  a  measure 
was  enacted  there  would  be  careful  con- 
sideration of  ways  In  which  its  scope  might 
safely  be  narrowed.  For  example,  as  the 
bill  stands  it  would  apparently  permit  In- 
junctive interference  with  the  course  of 
State  Judicial  proceedings  In  which  claimed 
rights  of  fair  trial  were  about  to  be  denied. 
The  wisdom  and  necessity  of  this  mode  of 
Federal  protection  are  open  to  serious  doubt. 
Again,  the  bill  as  drawn  would  be  a  stand- 
ing Invitation  to  Federal  Intervention  in 
manifold  aspects  of  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
want  a  careful  appraisal  of  the  costs  this 
might  entail.  In  terms  of  undermining  the 
local  sense  of  responsibility,  since  such  costs 
must  be  set  against  the  benefits  resulting 
from  swifter  remedies  In  particular  cases. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  am  also  doubtful 
about  the  desirability  of  limiting  such  a 
remedy  by  the  phrase  "because  of  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin."  I  am  not  sure 
what  the  effect  of  the  clause  Is  intended  to 
be  but  It  Introduces  what  Is  almost  certain 
to  be  a  troublesome  Issue  of  fact  and  of 
Interpretation.  Moreover,  the  Importance  of 
safeguarding  rights  such  as  freedom  of  as- 
sembly and  freedom  of  petition  Is  surely  not 
limited  to  occasions  when  they  are  Invoked 
by  racial  or  religious  groups  or  causes. 

This  is  a  very  Inadequate  examination  of 
the  problems  raised  by  the  bill  but  the  im- 
portance of  the  Issue  seems  to  me  to  call 
for  some  response  to  your  request.  I  hope 
this  Indication  of  viewpoint  may  be  of  some 
use.  It  would  be  a  welcome  development  if 
the  events  at  Birmingham  were  to  prompt 
some  further  carefully  considered  measures 
In  this  field.  It  would  be  unfortunate,  on  the 
other  hand.  If  legislation  were  to  be  hastily 
adopted  merely  to  deal  with  situations  like 


that  In  Birmingham  and  as  a  result  saddled 
us   with  a   new  set  of   problems  similar  to 
those  which  have  made  the  civil  rights  legis- 
lation of  the  1870'B  so  unsatisfactory. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Phil  C.  Neal. 


Columbia  Untversitt  School  or  Law, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  May  13,  1963. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  your  letter  of  May  10 
In  which  you  ask  my  opinion  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality and  efficacy  of  a  bill  which 
would,  in  substance,  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  Institute  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  a  clvU  action  to  enjoin  conduct  which 
would  deprive  any  p>erson  because  of  his  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  of  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Replying  hastily,  as  you  request,  I  have  the 
following  opinions: 

1.  I  do  not  doubt  the  power  of  Congress 
under  section  5  of  the  14th  amendment  to 
authorize  a  civil  action  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  to  safeguard  rights  conferred 
on  Individuals  by  the  amendment.  The 
establishment  of  such  a  right  of  action 
plainly  is  "appropriate  legislation,"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  enforcement  clause  of 
the  amendment. 

2.  How  far  such  a  right  of  action  would  be 
effective  In  any  particular  situation  dep>ends, 
of  course,  upon  how  far  the  conduct  which 
arouses  concern  Is  that  of  the  State  or  of 
Its  agents,  within  the  prohibition  of  the  14th 
amendment.  Action  by  one  private  group 
which  Is  obstructive  of  another  seeking  to 
protest  would  not.  for  example,  appear  to  be 
attributable  to  the  State  and  thus  forbidden 
by  the  Constitution.  Action  by  State  officials, 
on  the  other  hand,  involving  arbitrary  Inter- 
ference or  discrimination,  normally  would 
fall  within  the  constitutional  prohibition. 
This  Issue  would,  therefore,  have  to  be  faced 
In  any  particular  case  In  determining 
whether   the   proposed   cause  of  action   lies. 

3.  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  establishing  a 
remedy  as  broad  as  that  which  you  envisage, 
which.  In  effect,  would  authorize  a  suit  by 
the  Attorney  General  In  any  case  where  the 
14th  amendment  rights  of  any  person  have 
been  threatened.  The  burden  of  enforce- 
ment this  would  cast  on  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral throughout  the  country  as  a  whole  would 
seem  Impossible  to  bear.  A  narrower  pro- 
vision, limited  to  cases  where  the  rights  found 
to  be  threatened  or  infringed  are  those  of  so 
large  a  group  that  private  action  cannot 
afford  effective  remedies  would  seem  to  be 
more  workable  In  practice  as  well  as  more 
acceptable  In  theory. 

With  cordial  regards.  I  am 
Faithfully. 

Herbert  Wechslb:r. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
clude by  saying  that  in  my  opinion — I 
have  said  this  many  times,  and  I  repeat 
it  now — there  is  no  single  more  impor- 
tant item  of  legislation  than  part  III. 
It  would  provide  an  opportunity  for  re- 
lief, as  well  as  a  capability  for  expression 
of  the  deep  grievances  which  have 
brought  on  this  present  national  crisis. 
We  all  know  that  only  an  outlet,  with 
relief,  will  deal  with  the  situation  ade- 
quately. This  kind  of  provision  in  my 
opinion,  is  critically  important  because  it 
provides  both  an  outlet  and  relief.  It 
would  enable  the  majesty  of  the  United 
States  to  be  interposed  in  respect  to  the 
civil  rights  of  an  individual. 


We  give  precisely  the  same  power  to 
Federal  ofiQclals  to  sue  for  wa«es  which 
are  denied  to  any  r>erson  who  is  denied 
minimum  wages.  It  Is  at  least  as  impjor- 
tant,  and  I  think  even  more  critically 
important,  that  we  assure  each  person  of 
his  fundamental  constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  President,  the  distingruished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  was 
unable  to  be  present  today.  I  a^sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  his  statement  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  measure  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Clifford  P.  Case, 
Republican,  of  New  Jerset,  on  Introduc- 
tion OF  A  Bill  To  Amend  Part  III  of  th« 
Civil  Rights  Bill  of  1957,  on  Tuxsdat, 
June  11,  1963 

I  again  Join  In  Introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
part  III  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1957. 

When  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  was 
passed.  It  was  welcomed  as  the  first  legisla- 
tion in  the  civil  rights  field  in  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century.  In  this  sense,  It  was  in- 
deed a  landmark.  But,  as  a  number  of  us 
noted  at  the  time,  the  act  as  passed  failed 
to  include  a  most  Important  provision — part 
lU  of  the  bill  as  submitted  by  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

As  originally  submitted,  this  section  would 
have  permitted  the  Attorney  General  to  Ini- 
tiate civil  suits  in  representative  cases  on 
behalf  of  persons  deprived  of  rights  to  which 
they  are  entitled  under  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  land.  The  bill  which  we  now 
introduce  would  give  specific  authority  to 
the  Attorney  General  to  take  such  action. 
Such  authority,  in  the  field  of  education  for 
example,  is  already  embodied  In  the  group 
of  bills  some  of  us  introduced  earlier  this 
year. 

Since  1957  the  need  for  such  authority  has 
been  demonstrated  time  and  again.  With  it. 
affirmative  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  sectire  Justice  and  equal  treatment 
Is  possible  at  the  outset.  With  It.  situations 
like  that  at  Birmingham  need  never  arise. 
This  authority  would  open  another  avenue 
to  secure  peaceful  compliance  with  the  law.  a 
civil  and  preventive  approach  rather  than 
one  of  a  criminal  and  punitive  nature. 

It  is,  I  believe,  an  essential  tool  In  meet- 
ing the  challenge  that  confronts  the  Nation. 
Without  It,  we  In  effect  continue  to  ask 
those  most  subject  to  intimidation  and  bru- 
tality, most  vulnerable  to  economic  and  other 
kinds  of  reprisal,  to  shoulder,  largely  un- 
aided, the  costly  and  time-consuming  burden 
of  Individual  litigation  to  secure  rights  which 
under  the  Constitution  all  our  citizens  ought 
to  be  able  to  take  for  granted. 

For  myself.  I  do  not  see  how  In  simple  fair- 
ness and  decency,  let  alone  In  the  light  of  our 
constitutional  responsibility,  we  can  Justify 
continuation  of  this  course.  Rather,  It 
seems  to  me  the  burden  is  on  the  Nation  to 
provide  an  adequate  means  for  redressing 
longstanding  Injustice  and  deprivation. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  himself  a  southerner, 
stated  It  simply: 

"One  hundred  years  ago  the  slave  was 
freed.  One  hundred  years  later  the  Negro 
remains  In  bondage  to  the  color  of  his  skin. 
"The  Negro  today  asks  Justice.  We  do  not 
answer  him  •  •  •  when  we  reply  to  the  Ne- 
gro by  asking  'patience'." 

The  time  for  palliatives  has  passed.  The 
time  for  action  to  root  out  the  injustices 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  ugly  and  degrad- 
ing events  of  the  last  few  weeks  is  here  and 
now. 
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■■NATX  AmrtTDE  TOWARD  SANITATION  AND  ClVII, 
maUTB    UMASVfLES    CONTSASTKD 

Mr.  KEATtNO.  Mr.  President,  in  its 
simplest  terms,  this  measure,  which  has 
been  sponsored  by  a  number  of  Senators, 
and  which  has  been  so  eloquently  de- 
scnbed  by  my  colleague  from  New  York, 
is  modeled  after  part  III  of  the  original 
1957  Civil  Rights  Act  and  refined.  It 
would  permit  civil  suits  to  be  brought  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Yesterday,  after  a  few  minutes  of  de- 
bate, we  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the 
Federal  Government  to  spend  up  to  $2,- 
500.000  each  year  on  sanitation  facilities 
for  migratory  workers,  including  toilets, 
and  handwashing  facilities. 

No  one  charged  that  this  bill  violated 
States'  ritrhts.  No  ominous  threats  of  a 
filibuster  were  voiced.  The  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  for 
the  health  of  migratory-  farm  laborers  by 
buUding  toilets  and  washbasins  on  pri- 
vate farm  property  was  not  challenged  by 
a  single  Member  of  this  body. 

The  contrast  In  attitudes  toward  this 
type  of  legislation  and  the  part  III  bill 
which  we  have  today  introduced  Is  star- 
tling. And  I  will  never  understand  how 
some  Senators  who  do  not  blink  an  eye 
at  Federal  legislation  for  toilet  construc- 
tion can  raise  such  a  thunder  of  protest 
against  Federal  legislation  to  enforce 
constitutional  rights. 

I  am  not  critical  of  any  program  to 
relieve  the  substandard  conditions  under 
which  our  migratory  farmworkers  work. 
But  certainly,  if  authority  can  be  found 
in  the  Constitution  for  a  sewer,  toilet, 
and  washbasin  grant-in-aid  program', 
then  authority  exists  for  Federal  assist- 
ance to  those  seeking  equal  protection 
of  the  law. 

There  need  be  no  apologies  to  anyone 
In  any  part  of  our  land  for  this  civil 
rights  measure.  It  Is  a  right  and  Just 
measure,  and  It  should  be  a  part  of  any 
meaningful  program  of  civil  rights  leg- 
islation to  be  considered  and  enacted  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  Senate 
did  Its  part  to  improve  sanitary  condi- 
tions on  the  farmlands  of  America.  In 
the  weeks  ahead,  let  us  act  with  com- 
parable dispatch  and  unanimity  to  en- 
hance human  freedom  and  justice  in 
America. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  eight  Re- 
publican Senators  have  today  joined  In 
the  introduction  of  a  bill  which  is  a 
broad  version  of  part  HI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  updated  to  present  condi- 
tions. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  those  of  us 
who  join  in  introducing  the  bill,  plus 
a  number  of  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, have  been  seeking  to  secure  action 
on  so-called  part  III.  giving  the  Attorney 
General  the  right  to  intervene  in  indi- 
vidual cases.  Numerous  instances  of 
violations  of  these  civil  rights  have  oc- 
curred. We  have  pursued  this  effort  for 
many  years,  certainly  smce  1957.  Many 
of  us  are  of  the  opinion  that  without 
so-called  title  III.  the  power  presently 
vested  in  the  Federal  Government  is  in- 
adequate to  do  justice  to  an  individual 
whose  rights  are  being  trampled  upon 
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or  abused,  because  of  the  present  law's 
requirement,  for  example,  for  consent 
of  the  Governor  of  a  State  to  the  inter- 
vention by  Federal  forces,  or  the  exist- 
ence of  a  situation  Indicating  a  break- 
down of  law  and  order,  or  because  of 
other  limitations  and  inadequacies 
which  we  were  not  able  to  get  enacted 
as  a  part  of  the  1957  or  1960  Civil  Rights 
Act. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  this  year 

I  have  been  active,  along  with  a  number 

of  other  Senators,  in  seeking  to  persuade 

the  Department  of  Justice  that,  unless 

action  were  taken  along  these  lines,  they 

would    be   confronted    with   continuing 

outbreaks  of  violations  and  by  ultimate 

recognition  by   a  large  segment  of  our 

people   of   the   inadequacy   of   the   law; 

that   it  would   lead   to   frustration,   and 

that  frustration  would  lead  to  violation 

of  the  law;  that  unless  we  could  get  the 

provisions  of  the  law  firmed  up,  so  that 

an  individual  may  feel  he  has  the  full 

and  due   protection  of   the  law  of   the 

United  States,  and  therefore  is  Justified 

in   working   out   his   rights   within   the 

framework  of  law  and  within  our  courts, 

the   individual    would   resort   to   means 

outside  the  law.  and  that  those  means 

would  continue  to  increase. 

It  is  to  avoid  this  situation  that  we 
are  very  hopeful  that  action  can  be 
had  on  the  enactment  of  title  III. 

I  may  say  that  some  of  us  spoke  to 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General.  Mr.  Kat- 
zenbach.  in  a  meeting  some  time  ago — 
and  I  will  not  attempt  to  quote  what  any- 
one said,  but  I  believe  it  is  proper  to 
speak  of  the  tenor  of  our  remarks — and 
that  the  tenor  of  our  remarks  was  to  the 
same  effect  that  I  have  repeated  today; 
in  other  words,  we  asked  that  the 
Attorney  General  take  another  look  at 
title  III.  We  agam  urged  him  to  act 
favorably,  as  neither  the  present  Attor- 
ney General  nor  his  predecessor  had  been 
willing  to  act.  in  two  administrations, 
and  we  pointed  out  that  time  was  run- 
ning out.  and  therefore  hoped  that  the 
Attorney  General  would  review  this 
subject. 

Time  has  passed.  In  some  cases,  as 
in  Birmingham,  time  ran  out;  as  in  Phil- 
adelphia, time  ran  out.  We  are  now 
confronted  by  the  overt  crisis  which  in- 
volves the  American  people  In  another 
great  struggle,  to  the  misfortune  of  all  of 
us;  a  struggle  in  which  one  cannot  deny 
the  aspirations  of  men  and  women  to 
equality  of  opportunity  and  fair  treat- 
ment and  justice.  Now  we  are  finally 
faced  with  the  vei-y  confrontation  which 
we  have  warned  against  for  years,  and 
which  we  have  continually  stressed  In 
this  session  of  Congress. 

We  were  finally  told  before  Memorial 
Day  that  proposed  legislation  would  be 
.sent  to  Congre.ss.  I  suppcse  the  Inten- 
tion was  to  persuade  some  people  that 
some  kind  of  civil  rights  legislation  was 
to  be  sent  up  from  downtown  which 
would  provide  either  a  nostrum,  or,  as 
some  of  us  feared,  pablum  to  meet  the 
civil  rights  problem. 

Something  happened,  and  there  was 
delay  In  the  sending  up  of  these  meas- 
ures. Some  of  us  feel  we  know  what 
happened.  Some  of  us  feel  that  per- 
haps the   administration  is  anxious  to 


have  it  both  ways.  Some  of  us  feel  that 
the  administration  has  been  desirous  of 
persuading  some  of  our  coUeagues  It  does 
not  really  Intend  to  do  very  much  and 
to  persuade  some  of  our  other  colleagues 
and  the  country  that  it  intended  to  do  a 
great  deal. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  get  off 
the  tightrope.    I  do  not  believe  anyone  is 
going  to  be  fooled  by  any  attempt  in  the 
executive  department  to  talk  out  of  both 
sides  of  the  mouth  at  the  same  time     I 
believe  that  the  delay  in  sending  legisla- 
tion to  Congress  was  caused  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  Republicans  In  con- 
ference and  by  the  release  of  a  general 
consensus,  indicating  that  we  would  sup- 
port further  appropriate  legislation  on 
civil  rights  when  presented  by  the  Presi- 
dent.   As  soon  as  that  happened,  certain 
captive  commentators,  certain  sucge.st- 
ible  sources  which  are  at  all  times  avail- 
able  to   the  White   House,   and   certain 
people  who  usually  can  be  found  to  re- 
act with  almost  Pavlovian  regularity  to 
administration  suggestion  came  out  with 
statements    In    the   newspapers   at   the 
same  time.     In  the  course  of  72  hours 
they  all  concluded  falsely;  they  all  con^ 
eluded  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
American  people;  they  all  concluded  that 
the  entire  onus  was  on  the  Republican 
Party;  that  the  Republican  Party,  out- 
numbered 2  to  1  in  the  Senate  and  3  to  1 
in  the  House,  should  solve  the  adminis- 
tration's problem,  take  the  administra- 
tion off  the  hook,  and  bring  about  effec- 
tive civil   rights  legislation,  if  we  only 
wanted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  33  members  of 
the  Republican  Party  In  the  Senate. 
They  asreed  on  this  consensus  by  a  clear 
majority.  Only  one  or  two  have  ex- 
pressed any  open  disagreement  with  It. 
But  the  magic  figure  of  25  was  used  for 
72  hours.  Obviously  beginning  with  my 
friend,  the  distinguished,  honorable,  and 
beloved  whip  of  this  body,  statements 
were  made  that  25  Republicans  could 
bail  out  the  Democratic  majority.  I  do 
not  know  why  the  figure  was  not  \?.  or  23. 
or  even  27;  but  when  the  administration 
agrees  on  a  party  line,  believe  me.  all  the 
loyal  captive  mouthpieces,  and  a  great 
many  other  people,  echo  that  party  line 
with  a  fidelity  superior  to  the  chimes  of 
Westminster. 

So  for  3  days  the  administration  said 
•'25  "     But  nothing  happened. 

The  administration  docs  not  need  25 
Republicans.     It  might  get  them,  but  it 
does  not  need  them.    There  are  67  Demo- 
crats.    If  25  Republicans  were  needed, 
that  would  sound  as  if  there  were  not  38 
Democrats  supporting  civil  rights.     Per- 
haps there  might  be  40  or  42  Democrats. 
That  is  a  very  sorry  showing  for  a  party 
that  said  it  was  the  ''party  of  perform- 
ance."   That  Is  a  very  poor  showing  if 
that  is  all  they  can  do.  after  their  mag- 
nificent speeches  of  1960.     It  Is  a  very 
weak  showing  if  the  Democrats  have  to 
depend  on  the  outnumbered  Republicans 
to  have  any  measure  passed  by  this  body. 
I  must  say  that  I  wish  we  were  so 
strong  and  effective.    I  wish  we  had  suf- 
ficiently   gained    the   confidence   of    the 
American  people  In  that  election  .so  that 
we  could,  indeed,  have  made  possible  the 
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enactment  of  laws  to  preserve  human 
dignity,  to  establish  justice  and  equality, 
and  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
have  caused  the  outbreaks  of  violence  in 
this  country.  But  we  are  not  that  jpower- 
f ul  or  that  strong ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  we  are  not  that  numerous. 

If  the  Democratic  Party  needs  troops 
to  secure  the  two- thirds  majority,  we 
will  help  them.  In  my  judgment,  we  will 
give  them  a  higher  percentage  than  they 
can  corral  on  their  side.  But  If  they 
need  troops,  they  had  better  get  more 
troops  on  their  side,  stop  ducking  these 
issues,  one  by  one,  in  this  honorable  body, 
and  stop  substituting  rhetoric  for  ac- 
complishment. 

So  I  am  ready.  Eight  Republicans 
have  said  they  are  ready.  Their  num- 
bers will  double — and  I  suspect,  triple. 
We  are  prepared  to  support  appropriate 
civil  rights  legislation,  although  It  has 
not  yet  even  been  introduced.  We  have 
had  to  Introduce  our  own  proposals.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  administration  will 
send  to  Congress.  There  are  rumors  now 
tliat  the  administration  will  adopt  our 
suggestion  and  submit  a  prop>osed  title 
III.  I  hope  it  will.  I  hope  the  admin- 
istration will  submit  something  besides 
a  suggestion  for  "equality  In  public  ac- 
commodations." 

But  let  this  administration  which  was 
elected  on  pr6mises  of  responsibility;  let 
this  administration,  which  was  chosen  by 
the  people  as  a  government  of  perform- 
ance; let  this  administration  which 
promised  in  its  platform  and  in  its 
speeches  to  assure  equality  of  all  people 
under  law ;  let  this  administration  for  a 
chaiige  try  to  perform  instead  of  going 
to  Honolulu  and  settling  for  an  exchange 
of  "alohas"  in  lieu  of  legislation. 

I  say  that  the  country  will  judge  the 
administration  on  this  Issue.  As  of  now, 
I  suspect  that  the  public  judgment  is  that 
this  administration  desires  to  save  the 
votes  of  its  Southern  colleagues,  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  love  and  re- 
spect, and  of  its  Northern  colleagues,  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  love  and  re- 
spect, but  who  are  not  only  schizophrenic 
legislatively,  but  at  this  point  schlzo- 
phrenetlc. 

I  would  hope  that  the  administration 
recognizes  that  the  time  is  long  past  for 
action;  and  that  it  will  no  longer  be 
necessary  for  some  Republicans,  time 
after  time,  to  say,  "We  want  you  to  keep 
your  promises.  We  made  the  same 
promises,  but  the  people  of  the  United 
States  decided  to  rely  on  your  promises 
instead  of  our  promises.  Having  done 
so,  the  solution  of  this  problem  lies  in 
the  administration's  lap.  Yes.  come  to  us 
for  help;  but  provide  from  the  Demo- 
cratic side  a  truly  responsible  and  ade- 
quate number  of  representatives  who  will 
make  possible  the  enactment  of  this  kind 
of  legislation." 


LOCAL  PROGRAMS  SUPPORTED 
WITH  FEDERAL  FUNDS  SHOULD 
BE  ADMINISTERED  ON  A  NONDIS- 
CRIMINATORY BASIS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  been  able  to  join  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1665.  a  bill  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 


gon TMr.  Morse!  to  require  that  all  State 
or  local  programs  supported  with  Fed- 
eral funds  be  administered  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis. 

In  my  judgment  nothing  can  justify 
the  contribution  of  Federal  funds  to  seg- 
regated projects  or  programs.  Such 
practices  are  unlawful  and  immoral  and 
cannot  possibly  be  justified  by  any  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution.  It  is  In- 
credible at  this  date  m  our  history  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  operate 
as  a  silent  partner  to  segregation  in  any 
area  of  activity. 

In  introducing  this  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  said: 

I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  Admin- 
istrators of  these  programs  have  no  choice 
but  to  continue  extending  Federal  aid  to  U- 
legal  activities  merely  because  Congress  fails 
in  its  duty  to  enact  a  directive  concerning 
them. 

I  want  to  emphasize  my  emphatic 
agreement  with  this  sentiment.  There 
is  no  justification  for  the  "head  in  the 
sand"  attitude  which  many  Federal 
agencies  take  toward  this  problem.  The 
Constitution  is  part  of  every  one  of  our 
enactments,  and  no  official  sworn  to  up- 
hold the  law  can  continue  to  ignore  Con- 
stitutional requirements  in  carrying  out 
his  duties.  This  duty  will  persist  no 
matter  what  action  Congress  takes  on 
S.  1665. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  should 
be  made.  This  bill  represents  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  general  principle  for  all 
programs  supported  by  Federal  funds. 
This  approach  has  obvious  merit,  and 
an  across-the-board  adoption  of  a  uni- 
form policy  of  nondiscrimination  cer- 
tainly is  the  most  desirable  method  of 
dealing  with  this  problem.  But  the  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  general  policy  should 
not  serve  as  an  excuse  for  not  taking 
whatever  action  is  necessary  In  the  In- 
terim to  make  certain  that  particular 
Federal  program  meet  this  standard.  S. 
1665  should  serve  to  define  the  broad 
objective  we  are  seeking,  but  it  should 
not  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  steps  which 
must  be  taken  now  to  make  its  princi- 
ples applicable  to  individual  cases. 

The  Federal  Government  collects  taxes 
from  every  citizen  without  regard  to  race, 
and  it  has  a  solemn  obligation  to  insist 
that  these  funds  be  expended  without 
regard  to  race. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  one-half  minute 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  hope  that  the  in- 
troduction of  this  measure  will  serve  as 
an  example  to  the  executive  branch  and 
put  an  end  to  any  use  of  Federal  funds 
for  segregation. 


COMMERCE  DEPARTMENT  APPROV- 
AL   OF    LAKE    PLACID    OLYMPIC 

SITE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  sever- 
al weeks  ago  I  was  delighted  to  learn 
that  the  Department  of  State  had  given 
its  approval  to  my  measure,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  67,  joined  in  by  my  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  and  by  the 
Senator    from    Minnesota    (Mr.    Hum- 


phrey], to  extend  an  invitation  to  the 
International  Olympic  Committee  to 
hold  the  1968  Winter  Olympic  Gsunes  in 
the  United  States. 

Now  I  also  learn  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  approved  the  resolu- 
tion as  well.  In  a  vigorous  letter  of  sup- 
port to  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  Commerce 
Department  indicates  its  official  endorse- 
ment of  the  effort. 

Reports  from  members  of  the  commit- 
tee attending  oversea  meetings  are  also 
highly  encouraging.  The  show  is  nearly 
on  the  road,  it  appears,  and  with  the 
rousing  approval  of  the  two  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agencies  most  closely  involved,  I 
am  very  hopeful  that  favorable  action 
by  the  committee,  by  the  Senate,  by  the 
House,  by  the  President,  and  ultimately 
by  the  International  Olympic  Commit- 
tee, win  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  following  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  Commerce 
Department  letter  on  this  bill,  as  well  as 
Senator  Fulbright's  covering  letter  to 
me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  24. 1963. 

Hon.  J.  W.  F^LBRIGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  further  re- 
ply to  your  request  for  the  views  of  this 
Department  concerning  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 67,  a  resolution  "extending  an  in- 
vitation to  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee to  hold  the  1968  winter  Olympic 
games  in  the  United  States." 

The  resolution  would  provide  official  en- 
dorsement by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  an  invitation  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Association  will  give  to  the  International 
Oljrmplc  Committee  to  hold  the  winter  Olym- 
pic games  in  the  United  States  at  Lake 
Placid,  N.Y.,  in  1968. 

We  would  favor  such  official  endorsement 
for  several  reasons:  The  resulting  increase 
in  the  volume  of  foreign  visitors  would  pro- 
vide added  Impetus  to  our  Visit  U.S.A.  pro- 
gram,  particiaiarly  during  the  off-peak  winter 
season;  the  foreign  currencies  spent  here  by 
such  visitors  would  provide  an  additional 
contribution  toward  improving  the  inter- 
national balance  of  payments  problems;  stag- 
ing the  games  at  an  American  sports  area  will 
assist  our  winter  sports  industry  by  giving 
it  wider  recognition  among  foreign  sports 
enthusiasts:  holding  the  games  in  this  coun- 
try will  represent  a  great  enterprise  in  In- 
ternational  good  will. 

This  Department,  therefore,  recommends 
enactment  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  67. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advised  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  E.  Giles. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee   on   Foreign  Relations. 

May  31.  1963. 
Hon.    Kenneth    Keating, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  A  report  has  been  received 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  67,  "extending  an  in- 
vitation to  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee to  hold  the  1968  winter  Olympic  games 
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In  the  United  States. "  which  you  Introduced 
on  March  28.  1963. 

A  copy  of  the  letter  Is  encloaed  for  your 
Information.  The  original  of  this  reply  Is 
being  held  In  the  committee  flies  for  use  at 
such  time  ae  the  resolution  may  be 
considered 

It   la  requested   that   the  report  from   the 
Department  of  Commerce  not  be  made  pub- 
lic without  my  approval. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J      W.     PULBRIOHT, 

Chairman. 


June  12 


RABBI  PHILIP  S.  BERNSTEIN.  A 
GREAT  RELIGIOUS  LEADER. 
URGES  PRACTICE  OF  TRUE 
BROTHERHOOD 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
bereavement  over  the  passing  of  Pope 
John  XXm,  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber the  great  legacy  of  rehgious  unity 
he  has  left  the  world.  In  his  relatively 
brief  period  as  pontiff,  he  pointed  the 
way  to  greater  cooperation  among  all 
religious  faiths. 

One  of  America's  great  religious  lead- 
ers. Rabbi  Philip  S.  Bernstein,  of  Roch- 
ester. N.Y..  recently  emphasized  the  need 
for  the  practice  of  true  brotherhood.  In 
words  which  we  have  come  to  expect 
from  him,  Rabbi  Bernstein  noted  the 
need  for  all  men  to  work  together  for  the 
common  goals  we  all  share — the  build- 
ing of  a  better  world  and  the  defeat  of 
the  evils  which  beset  us. 

Mr.  President,  a  splendid  editorial  in 
the  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  of 
June  3  points  up  the  importance  and 
timeliness  of  Rabbi  Bernstein's  message, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

On  Being  Brotherly 
In  an  era  in  which  the  zeal  for  religious 
unity  In  some  quarters  has  created  fears  that 
It  will  wipe  out  creedal  differences.  It  Is  good 
to  have  tempering  words  from  Rabbi  Philip  S. 
Bernstein. 

Rabbi  Bernstein,  from  the  pulpit  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  yesterday,  delineated  what 
he  called  the  "Ten  Commandments  of  Broth- 
erhood "  We  are  concerned  here  with  his 
first.  "Accept  and  respect  religious  differ- 
ences." 

In  the  religious  unity  move  so  memorably 
advanced  by  Pope  John  XXIII.  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  unity  does  not  mean 
uniformity.  Cooperation,  not  religious  regi- 
mentation. Is  the  goal.  Catholics  will  re- 
main Catholics  and  Protestants  will  And 
their  own  Protestant  way  to  express  their 
convictions.  And  as  Rabbi  Bernstein  puts  it. 
fundamental  religious  differences  will  re- 
main between  Christians  and  Jews 

True  brotherhood  rests  ufxjn  acceptance  of 
the  right  to  be  different  and  resp>ect  for 
views  other  than  our  own.  We  are  glad  the 
rabbi  went  further:  We  must  seelt  out  and 
emphasize  what  we  have  In  common — one 
Father  and  a  common  humanity  Our  objec- 
tive is  identical,  to  build  a  better  world; 
our  enemies  stand  before  all  of  us:  prejudice, 
bigotry,  discrimination,  persecution,  injus- 
tice, and  intolerance.  "How  foolish,  how 
wasteful,  how  suicidal,  it  is  to  divert  our 
energies  to  needless  dissension."  Rabbi  Bern- 
stein reminds  us.  "when  together  we  can  and 
should  confront  the  evils  that  threaten  us 
all." 


A    COURAGEOUS    SOLDIER 

Mr  KEATING  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Daily  News  of  Tuesday,  May 
14.  caiTied  an  inspiring  article  about  a 
remarkable  citizen  and  his  determina- 
tion to  make  a  contribution  to  national 
security  in  the  face  of  handicaps  which 
very  few  men  could  surmount. 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  J.  Reilly.  who  is  82 
years  old.  is  flghtins:  to  rehabilitate  him- 
self in  order  to  carr>-  on  his  career  to 
which  he  has  been  devoted  for  many 
years.  An  amputee,  partially  paralyzed, 
and  stricken  with  arteriosclerosis,  the 
s;eneral  refuses  to  take  his  handicaps  ly- 
in?  down. 

General  Reilly  distinguished  himself 
by  becoming  the  first  national  president 
of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States.  A  graduate  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  in  1904.  he  has  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  Nation's  vic- 
tories. Including  those  areas  where  na- 
tional defense  policy  is  formed. 

For  the  past  several  years.  General 
Reilly  has  made  his  home  on  the  15th 
floor  of  the  New  York  Veterans'  Admin- 
i.stratlon  Hospital  at  1st  Avenue  and 
24th  Street.  Mr.  Kermit  Jaediker's  stor>' 
in  the  Dally  News  describes  the  general 
as  a  "little  old  man  with  a  wonderful 
anger  In  him.  and  a  wild  ambition." 
Those  who  know  General  Reilly  and 
know  of  his  dedication— and  accom- 
plishments— in  the  field  of  national  de- 
fense, will  find  this  stor>'  an  impressive 
one.  His  courage  and  determination 
should  be  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the 
Army  and  the  Reserve  OfBcers  Associa- 
tion and  to  the  Nation  to  which  he  has 
dedicated  his  years  of  activity  of  serv- 
ice 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  following  my  remarks  Kermit 
Jaediker's  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Old  Soldier  Hears  the  Reveille  Cai  l  of 
Life— General  .s  Flry  Conquers  Paralysis, 
Amputation 

(By  Kermit  Jaediker) 

In  a  room  on  the  15th  floor  of  the  towering 
New  York  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital 
at  1st  Avenue  and  24th  Street  is  a  little  old 
man  with  a  wonderful  anger  In  him.  and  a 
wild  ambition. 

He's  a  general,  but  he  L<?  never  going  to  die 
in  bed.  a  hospital  b>ed.  anyway—  not  if  he  can 
help  it. 

He  is  82  years  old  and  a  gravely  disabled 
cripple,  but  he  says.  "One  of  these  days  I'm 
going  to  put  on  my  pants  and  coat  and  stand 
on  my  own  two  feet  and  walk  out  of  here, 
with  crutches  maybe,  but  alone,  nobody 
helping." 

He  has  nursed  thl.s  ambition,  wild  as  8<ime 
conqueror's  dream  of  mastering  the  earth, 
for  six  painful,  irascible  years. 

Hospital  doctors  believe  he  is  fated  to  wind 
up  in  a  wheelchair  In  some  nursing  home, 
but  as  one  admitted,  "You  can  never  tell 
about  Reilly  The  old  boy  has  fooled  u-s 
before." 

The  old  boy  Is  Brig  Gen.  Henry  Joseph 
Reilly.  US  Army,  retired,  a  onetime  military 
secret  service  chief  In  the  Pacific,  a  former 
history  Instructor  at  West  Point  ( Elsenhower 
and  Bradley  were  among  his  pupils),  a  war 
correspondent  and  an  author. 


LEf-r  LEG  gone,  right  LEO  FEEBLE 

The  left  side  of  hU  body  Is  paralyze^j 
He  hasn't  got  "my  own  two  feet"  because 
the  left  leg  has  been  amputated  Just  below 
the  knee  and  he  wears  an  artificial  one.  Hla 
right  leg  is  so  feeble  that  when  he  stands 
he  requires  a  special  brace  to  supp<<rt  H 
Whafs  more  he  has  arteriosclerosis 

But  counteracting  all  that,  he  has  a  spe- 
cial spirit  containing  fury,  and  It  Is  this  that 
sustains  him. 

He  is  furious  with  skeptics  who  say  bell 
never  walk  a  street  again  and  he  has  still 
.tnother  rage  reserved  for  his  puny  body  una 
for  the  bed  that  holds  It  prisoner  most  of  his 
day. 

"If  we  could  draw  his  secret  out  of  ijim 
with  a  hypodermic."  said  Arthur  D.  T.iyior 
coordinator  of  the  hospital's  physical  medi- 
cine and  rehabilitation  service,  "we'd  shoot 
It  Into  50  younger,  stronger  pnlleiU.s.  it 
would  do  them  a  world  of  good." 

The  indomitable  Reilly.  retired  from  the 
Army  20  years  ago  because  of  age,  saw  action 
in  most  of  the  principal  battles  of  World 
War  I  and  also  as  a  foreign  correspondent, 
but  nothing  will  top  the  gallantry  of  his 
hospital  years. 

flat  on  his  back  and  detesting  rr 

They  began  In  1957  when,  on  a  writing 
Job.  the  general  did  some  research  at  West 
Point  and  then  came  to  New  York  City  to 
confer  with  his  publisher.  He  was  felled  by 
a  stroke  In  his  hotel  room. 

"They  brought  me  here  on  a  stretcher," 
the  general  recalls. 

Gangrene  developed  In  his  paralysed  leg 
and  it  was  removed  by  surgery.  He  was  76 
and  that,  along  with  the  paralysis  and  a 
case  of  acute  cardiac  failure,  made  his 
chances  of  surviving  the  operation  about  nil. 
But  the  general,  a  man  of  surprises.  Jolted 
the  hospital  staff  by  recovering. 

But  recovery  meant  lying  flat  on  his  back, 
a  position  Reilly  detests. 

"They  gave  me  physical  therapy— lamps, 
that  sort  of  thing— to  get  me  over  the  oper- 
ation and  I  got  some  corrective  therapy  for 
my  hands  and  arms."  the  general  said.  'But 
they  did  nothing  about  my  feet." 

Corrective    therapy    Is    the    use    of    special 

exercises  to  restore  action  to  inactive  limbs 

even  paraly/ed  limbs.  By  working  ptilleys, 
the  general  managed  to  get  his  paralysed  left 
arm  and  hand  Into  motion,  bring  life  back 
to  them  He  can  now  raise  his  arm  shoul- 
der high  with  scarcely  a  wince 

tries  the  walker,  stands  in  triumph 
The  hand  and  arm  therapy  made  It  pos- 
sible for  Reilly  to  wheel  a  wheelchair.  He 
could  go  to  Florida  and  bake  In  the  sun, 
assuming  he  could  get  someone  to  take  care 
of  him.  or  he  could  vegetate  at  a  nursing 
home. 

But  that  wasn't  In  the  general's  credo. 

Reilly.  who  has  had  three  books  published, 
got  an  idea  for  a  fourth  while  at  the  hos- 
pital and  began  writing  There  was.  how- 
ever a  lot  of  research  to  do  To  do  the 
book  properly  he  would  have  to  make  several 
trips  to  Washington.  He  would  have  to  in- 
terview people  at  the  Pentagon  He  would 
have  to  talk  to  Congressmen  In  a  word. 
he   would    have   to   get   around 

This  gave  him  added  Incentive  to  learn 
to  walk  He  demanded  corrective  therapy 
for  his  legs  But  hospital  officials  thought 
It  would  only  mean  needless  pain  and  an 
effort    beyond    his    capacity. 

•  He  seemed  hopelessly  handicapped.  "  said 
Dr  Bernard  Stoll.  chief  of  the  Physical 
Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  Service.  "His 
age  and  condition  were  against  him.  It  was 
thoroughly  unrealistic  of  him  to  expect  any- 
thing but  to  be  transferred  from  his  bed 
to  a  wheelchair  and  back  to  bed   again  " 

They  told  Reilly,  as  tactfully  as  they  could, 
to  drop  the  sUly  notion  about  walking. 
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"That."  says  the  general,  "Infuriated  me. 
I  wanted  to  stand  up  God  Intended  you  to 
stand  on  your  feet.  The  devil  Intended  you 
to  lie  on  your  back." 

On  the  sly,  Reilly  asked  a  corrective 
therapist  to  let  him  take  a  crack  at  "the 
walker" — a  metal  contrivance  on  wheels  In 
which  a  crippled  man  may  stand  and  move. 
If  he  has  the  strength.  The  therapist  braced 
the  walker  against  a  wall  and  helped  Reilly 
Into  It  And  Reilly  stood  In  shaky  triumph 
on  one  leg. 

HIS  next  step:  a  tilting  table 

He  was  In  the  walker  only  a  few  minutes, 
but  the  sweat  stood  out  on  ReUly's  face 
and  he  had  to  clamp  his  teeth  tight  to  sur- 
press  a  moan. 

"But  it  encouraged  me."  Reilly  said  in 
retrospect,  "and  It  encouraged  the  hospital 
people.     They  knew  I  could  stand  up." 

The  head  therapist,  David  Ser.  got  Into 
the  act.  He  found  a  discarded  artificial  leg 
and  made  some  adjustments  In  It  so  It  would 
fit   the  general. 

The  muscles  of  ReUly's  right  leg  were 
badly  contracted  from  disuse.  So  they  put 
that  leg  m  a  knee  cage  with  a  turnbuckle 
and  straightened  the  leg  "to  pain  level." 

They  put  Reilly  on  a  tilting  table.  In  hori- 
zontal position  and  bound  him  to  It.  He 
spent  6  to  10  minutes  In  It  dally  and  each 
day  they  tilted  the  table  a  degree  or  bo 
closer  to  the  vertical.  When  the  table  came 
at  last  to  the  vertical  it  was  a  big  moment 
In  ReUly's  life.     He  was  standing  again. 

One  day  he  stood,  like  a  torture  victim 
In  a  rack,  for  a  full  hour. 

"Was  It  very  painful?"  we  asked. 

"Damned."  Reilly  replied. 

POUR    MONTHS    MAKES    A    BIG    DIFFERENCE 

At  the  start  of  his  course  of  corrective 
treatment  Reilly.  for  all  his  bravura,  wasn't 
very  talkative.  Therapist  Juan  Luyanda, 
who  more  than  any  other  therapist  guided 
him  In  the  walker,  said  In  his  Initial  report: 
"The  patient  has  a  glassy  faraway  stare  and 
remains  uncommunicative  during  treat- 
ment." 

Pour  months  later  Luyanda's  report  went 
as  follows; 

"Improvement  In  ability  to  sustain  activ- 
ity. He  Is  becoming  communicative,  talks 
of  friends  In  military  life,  especially  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur."  MacArthur  was  a  fel- 
low cadet  at  the  Point. 

In  1960  Reilly  took  his  first  walk,  more 
or  less  unaided.  In  the  walker.  From  then 
on  he  has  walked  In  It  regularly. 

"Would  you  like  to  see  me  walk?"  he  wist- 
fully asked  us.  We  said  of  course.  The  big 
demonstration  was  scheduled  for  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

NO    PICTURES     NOW.     WAIT     TILL    I     STAND 

The  general  was  seated,  working  the  pul- 
leys in  a  therapy  room,  when  we  dropped  In. 
He  wore  a  hospital  gown.  A  news  photogra- 
pher started  to  take  his  picture  and  Reilly 
made  violent  objection. 

"I  don't  want  my  picture  sitting  down." 
he  cried.  "I've  been  fighting  for  years  to 
stand  up  and  that's  the  only  way  I'm  going 
to  be  photographed." 

Tlien  he  yelled  for  his  pants,  which  were 
In  the  supply  room.  He  refused  to  sUnd 
up  and  pose  without  them.  "By  God."  he 
said.  "I'll  have  my  pants  or  there'll  be  no 
photograph." 

"Hie  trousers  were  put  on  and  Reilly  stood 
up.  He  no  longer  wore  the  makeshift  arti- 
ficial leg:  In  tribute  to  his  tenacity,  the 
hosplUl  had  by  this  time  provided  him 
with  a  custom-made  leg.  all  his. 

He  got  into  the  walker  In  the  corridor, 
Luyanda  behind  him. 

"Give  the  left  leg  a  little  start."  Reilly 
said  and  Luyanda  kicked  the  artificial  leg 
forward  and  the  general  walked  In  the  walk- 


er, slowly,  with  Luyanda'B  foot  kicking  the 
artificial  foot  almoet  every  other  step. 

And  somewhere  ghosts  of  bugles  blew,  not 
"Taps,"  but  a  marching  song. 


NATIONAL   CAPITAL    TRANSPORTA- 
TION  MESSAGE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  now  has  before  it,  for  its  con- 
sideration and  action,  the  President's 
message  on  National  Capital  trans- 
portation proposals.  It  is  a  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  the  transportation  and  com- 
muting problems  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

If  the  recommendations  of  the  message 
are  carried  out  it  will  benefit  auto  traf- 
fic, public  transit,  and  preserve  the 
beauty  and  orderly  planning  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capital.  I  hope  that  hearings  can 
be  scheduled  at  an  early  date. 

The  June  3,  1963,  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times  carries  an  excellent  article 
on  this  subject.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Victory   for  the   Underground 

Every  American  has  an  Interest  In  the  Na- 
tional Capital,  and  President  Kennedy's  pro- 
posals for  a  new  transportation  system  in 
Washington  deserve  national  support.  The 
President,  accepting  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Agency, 
has  called  for  a  downtown  subway  with  sub- 
urban rail  connections.  He  has  deferred  con- 
struction of  proposed  automobile  freeways 
through  the  city  and  asked  for  a  restudy  of 
those  projects. 

These  decisions,  if  carried  out  by  Congress, 
will  preserve  the  beauty  of  Washington  and 
enhance  Its  economy.  If  there  is  anything 
the  Capital  does  not  need,  esthetically  speak- 
ing. It  Is  additional  great  swaths  of  concrete 
sweeping  across  Its  face  and  attracting  even 
more  avitomobiles  Into  town.  The  conven- 
ience of  rapid  transit  underground  Is  overdue 
In  Washington. 

The  President's  decision  has  significance 
for  more  cities  than  Washington.  Across  the 
country  the  battle  between  rapid  transit  and 
the  highway  builders  Is  being  waged.  The 
push  for  highways,  at  whatever  cost,  has  be- 
hind It  powerful  automobile,  concrete,  and 
other  lobbies.  In  Wa.-^hlngton  the  highway 
lobbyists  were  out  in  full  force  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  local  press.  Fortunately,  they 
have  lost — at  least  temporarily.  Their  set- 
back Is  a  victory  for  all  hard-pressed  Ameri- 
can cities,  and  for  those  trying  to  save  them 
from  strangulation  by  concrete  and  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine. 


THE  CENTURY  OP  THE  EDUCATED 

MAN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday  at  the  commencement  exercises 
of  Tufts  University  in  Medford,  Mass., 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
delivered  an  address  which  is  fittingly 
entitled  "The  Century  of  the  Educated 
Man."  In  these  most  significant  re- 
marks he  emphasized  the  contribution 
which  education  and  enlightenment  must 
make  today  in  our  quest  for  equal  justice 
and  opportunity  for  all  men.  The  Vice 
President  has  thus  once  more  eloquently 
reaffirmed  the  responsibility  as  well  as 


the  potentiality  of  education  at  this  criti- 
cal point  in  our  history. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  these 
thoughts  should  be  preserved  in  the  per- 
manent Record  of  this  body.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's address  be  printed  at  this  p>oint 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Century   of  the  Educated   Man 

When  we  stood  about  as  far  before  the 
midpoint  of  the  century  as  we  now  stand 
beyond  that  point,  the  20th  century  was 
popularized  as  the  century  of  the  common 
man. 

Today  the  year  1999  will  soon  be  nearer  to 
us  than  the  year  1929.  We  can  see  our 
times  in  a  new  perspective.  At  this  vantage 
point.  It  seems  no  longer  adequate  to  de- 
scribe this  as  the  century  of  the  common 
man. 

It  is  true  that  during  these  63  years,  the 
common  man  on  every  continent  has  cov- 
ered himself  with  glory.  He  has  formed 
more  nations,  established  more  self-govern- 
ment, cast  more  ballots,  built  more  schools, 
studied  more  books,  cured  more  disease,  min- 
istered to  more  needy  than  ever  before. 
The  century  of  the  common  man  has  also, 
as  Winston  Churchill  expressed  It,  been  dis- 
tinguished by  "more  common  men  killing 
each  other  with  greater  facilities  than  In 
any  other  five  centuries  put  together." 

The  common  man  has  been  the  focus  of 
great  economic  and  political  revolutions. 
His  status  as  an  Individual  has  changed. 
His  Institutions  have  changed.  But  today  a 
new  revolution  Is  running — deeper,  broader, 
more  profound  and  more  permanent.  It  is 
a  revolution  of  education,  a  revolution 
changing  the  capabilities  of  the  common 
man — changing  what  he  Is.  what  he  can  be, 
and  what  his  children  after  him  will  be. 
In  this  perspective.  I  believe  we  have  come 
to  a  time  when  the  century  in  which  we 
live  should  henceforth  be  known  as  the  cen- 
tury of  the  educated  man. 

On  a  global  basis,  no  statistics  are  ade- 
quate to  suggest  the  magnitude  of  today's 
revolution  of  education.  In  our  Nation's 
programs  overseas.  30  million  people  an- 
nually ure  the  libraries  we  provide.  We  dis- 
tribute 8  million  books  abroad  each  year. 
The  Soviet  distributes  20  times  more.  But 
together  these  programs  do  not  begin  to  meet 
the  world  demand. 

Mere  facts  and  figures  cannot  convey  the 
human  passion  committed  to  the  quest  for 
learning.  In  our  English  language  teaching 
programs,  small  children  In  Latin  America 
have  sold  the  shoes  off  their  feet  to  pay  their 
way  to  classes — which  they  attend  barefoot. 
In  Africa,  a  tribal  chief  was  turned  away  from 
enrolling  In  a  class  because  there  were  no 
more  chairs.  The  next  day,  he  and  a  con- 
tingent of  his  fellow  chiefs  were  waiting 
outside  the  door,  each  carrying  his  own  chair. 
This  Is  not  a  revolution  limited  to  other 
continents.  Here  In  our  own  land,  we  have 
more  than  50  million  students  attending 
more  than  135.000  public  and  private  schools 
at  all  levels.  There  are  more  students  today 
In  the  United  States  than  there  were  city 
resldent.s  only  40  years  ago. 

Our  American  commitment  to  education 
is  old  and  long  standing.  But  the  real  im- 
pact has  Just  begun  to  come  ■within  very 
recent  years. 

We  have  entered  an  age  In  which  educa- 
tion is  not  Just  a  luxury  permitting  Eome 
men  an  advantage  over  others.  It  has  be- 
come a  necessity  without  which  a  {>erson 
Is  defenseless  in  this  complex.  Industrial- 
ized society. 
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Levels  of  education  which  were  once 
regarded  with  awe.  have  now  become  com- 
monplace. And  Jobs  which  once  could  be 
filled  by  strength  and  native  Intelligence 
now  call  for  a  college  degree.  We  have  truly 
entered  the  century  of  the  educated  man. 

ft  Is  a  mistake,  however,  to  confuse  skill 
w;Lh  education.    A  man  who  has  been  taught 

only  to  hold  a  Job  has  not  been  educated 

he  has  been  trained.  And  the  man  who  has 
merely  been  trained  Is  not  fully  qualified  to 
take  his  place  In  a  free  society  as  a  fully 
participating  citizen. 

Education,  of  course.  Is  not  something  that 
Is  acquired  Just  In  college.  All  of  life  Is  an 
education  process  and  when  I  think  of  death, 
I  think  of  It  as  the  moment  when  the  brain 
ceases  to  inquire  and  to  expand. 

There  was  a  time  when  some  Americans 
regarded  an  education  Just  as  a  passport  to 
a  poslUon  of  luxury  In  our  society.  We  have 
come  a  long  way  from  those  days.  We  have 
learned  that  no  man  can  avoid  the  obliga- 
tions of  citizenship— Indeed  that  these  obli- 
gations are  forced  upon  him 

This  thought  is  particularly  compelling  at 
this  time  In  our  history  when  our  country  is 
torn  by  Internal  tensions. 

People  who  have  been  denied  basic  rights 
for  centuries  have  reached  the  explosion 
point  where  they  are  demanding  those 
rights — now  And  it  is  not  possible  to  And 
logical,  moral  reasons  to  say  them  nay 

In  the  course  of  their  struggle.  Govern- 
ment can— and,  I  assure  you,  will — protect 
them,  as  it  protects  all  citizens.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  those  right  which  are  guaranteed  to 
them   by   the   Constitution   and    the   laws  of 

the   land       But   the  response  to  their  real 

and   Just — alms   must  come   from   the  com- 
munity as  a  whole 

Government  will  play  its  proper  role  But 
our  cltizena.  though  they  may  look  to  Gov- 
ernment for  leadership,  cannot  abdicate  their 
moral  obligation  to  make  a  total  commit- 
ment—and carry  out  that  commitment— to 
the  cause  of  equal  opportunity  and  equal 
treatment  for  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
Irrelevant  considerations  of  ancestry. 

The  days  that  He  ahead  of  us  will  be  not 
only  troubled  but  confusing  The  question 
of  equal  rights  and  equal  treatment  Is  not 
a  simple  one  because  It  Is  complicated  by 
traditions  and  patterns  of  thought  that  are 
deeply  engrained  The  cause  of  a  strong 
and  united  America  will  not  be  served  by 
promoting  misunderstanding  and  by  refus- 
ing to  understand  the  legitimate  demands  of 
those  who  are  seeking  simple  Justice. 

We  have  ujo  much  of  a  tendency  to  equate 
the  struggle  for  equal  rights  with  social  pres- 
tige and  status.  The  Issue  is  clouded  by 
stating  It  in  terms  of  who  can  live  In  what 
fashionable  section  and  who  can  go  Into  what 
desirable  restaurant  or  who  can  go  into  what 
prestige  school. 

FVankly,  it  Is  difficult  for  me  to  see  why 
anyone  should  deny  to  another  person  the 
right  to  any  prestige  to  which  he  is  entitled 
But  even  beyond  that,  we  must  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  individual  economic  survival 
In  our  modern.  Industrial  nation  urgently 
demands  equal  access  to  the  facilities  of  our 
society 

If  we  deny  a  man  access  to  the  educa- 
tion to  which  he  Is  entitled  by  capacity  we 
also  deny  him  access  to  his  rightful  place 
In  our  economy  And,  I  might  add,  we  also 
deny   ourselves  his  productive  skills 

If  we  deny  a  man  access  to  adequate  hous- 
ing In  an  area  of  his  choice,  we  restrict  also 
his  right  to  live  with  his  family  near  the 
place  where  he  can  work. 

If  we  restrict  the  right  of  a  man  to  enjoy 
the  ordinary  comforts  of  life,  we  also  restrict 
his  right  to  move  from  one  place  to  another 
m  search  of  the  best  Job  for  which  he  Is 
qualified.  In  addition,  we  restrict  the  right 
of  the  employer  to  search  out  the  best  qual- 
ified worker. 
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Let  us  be  very  clear  on  this  matter.  If 
we  condemn  people  to  Inequality  in  our 
society,  we  also  condemn  them  to  Inequality 
in  our  economy.  And  we  do  our  conscience 
a  disservice  If  we  dismiss  their  demands 
for  social  Justice  as  a  mere  desire  for  social 
status. 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  those  who 
have  been  the  victims  of  discrimination  have 
a  burning  desire  to  -mingle'  with  those  who 
have  oppressed  them.  I  would  think  they 
have  accumulated  too  many  resentments 
They  probably  wish  that  we  would  Just  go 
away  and  leave  them  alone 

But  we  live  In  a  time  when  our  country 
cannot  be  divided— not  between  slave  and 
free  or  black  and  white  If  we  cannot  per- 
mit each  man  and  women  to  find  the  right- 
ful place  In  a  free  society  to  which  they  are 
entitled  by  merit,  we  cannot  preserve  a  free 
.society  Itself 

This  Is  the  challenge  which  faces  this  gen- 
eration In  the  century  of  the  educated  mind. 
One  hundred  years  ago,  we  settled  the 
question  of  whether  men  and  women  could 
be  property  The  answer  was  No,"  an  an- 
swer that  came  through  blood  and  agony. 

But  we  did  not^desplte  noble  words  and 
noble  motives— settle  the  question  of  wheth- 
er men  and  women  would  be  equal  in  oppor- 
tunity We  postponed  that  Issue— simply  be- 
cause It  did  not  force  Itself  upon  us  In  an 
agrarian  society. 

We  are  now  learning  that  no  moral  issue 
can  be  postponed  indefinitely  We  did  not 
settle  the  question  on  the  basis  of  Justice 
and  equity  when  we  had  time  to  do  so  Now 
we  find  we  must  .settle  It  with  turmoil  and 
agony. 

The  settlement  will  be  one  that  wUi  try 
the  souls  and  hearts  of  all  men  of  all  races 
and  religions— North,  South,  East,  and  West 
This  Is  not  a  sectional  problem  because  our 
society  Is  unequal  In  every  section  No  part 
of  our  country  Is  so  without  sin  that  It  can 
cast  the  first  stone 

And  somehow  we  must  maintain  our  com- 
pa.s.Mon-not  only  for  the  victims  of  dis- 
crimination but  for  those  who  are  bewildered 
and  frightened  by  the  changes  that  are 
coming  at  such  a  fast  pace.  If  we  lose  our 
c.-.mpasslon,  we  will  merely  substitute  one 
Injustice  for  another— and  our  agony  will 
be  In  vain. 

This  Is  not  a  time  for  retribution  but  for 
Justice 

The  task  before  us  Is  truly  one  for  the 
educated  mind  because  the  educated  mind 
sees  things  not  only  clearly  but  compas- 
sionately Otherwise,  that  mind  Is  merely 
trained  We  are  dealing  with  humanity  and 
If  we  do  not  treat  people  as  human  beings 
the  educated  mind  Is  a  sham  and  a  fraud' 
This  ceremony  Is  quite  properly  called 
commencement  In  a  sense  it  is  the  com- 
mencement of  your  education  and  the  com- 
mencement  of   your   real   problems. 

You  are  stepping  out  Into  a  world  of 
danger  But  where  there  is  danger,  there 
IS  also  opportunity— and  the  greater  the 
danger  the  greater  the  opportunity 

I  do  not  presume  to  give  you  advice  be- 
cause my  generation  cannot  tell  your  gen- 
eration that  we  faced  up  to  all  problems 
solved  all  Issues,  and  conquered  all  Injustice 
But  you  are  graduating  In  a  time  for 
greatness.  I  envy  you  the  opportunity  and 
I  wish  you  well. 


I  Jiine  11 

of  South  Carolina,  joined  me  In  sponsor- 
ing this  resolution. 

Our  F5urpose  in  asking  for  a  complete 
and  Impai-tial  inquiry  Into  the  question 
IS  plain.  We  desire  to  have  all  of  the 
pertinent  precedents  and  other  infor- 
mation concerning  this  iniportant  con- 
stitutional question  brought  to  light 
Senator  Thurmond  and  I  are  Reserve 
Officers  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States;  we  are  proud  to  be  avail- 
able for  service  should  that  be  required 
However,  we  have  taken  the  initiative  in 
this  matter  in  order  that  the  air  might 
be  cleared.  We  have  a.sked  for  an  in- 
vestigation  of  the  incompatibility  ques- 
tion. We  are  willing  to  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may. 

Mr.  President,  the  portion  of  the  U  S 
Constitution  which  is  pertinent  to 
this  inquiry  is  found  In  article  I.  section 
6  and  reads  as  follows;  "and  no  person 
holding  any  office  under  the  United 
StaU-s  .shall  bo  a  Member  of  either  House 
during  his  continuance  in  office." 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  has  supplied  me 
with  a  copy  of  a  comprehensive  review  of 
this  entire  incompatibility  question.  The 
study  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Hugh  P  Price 
of  the  American  Law  Division  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  and  is  dated  July  2. 
1962  I  have  found  the  historical  back- 
ground and  other  infoi-mation  contained 
in  the  study  to  be  invaluable  and  I  am 
certain  that  it  will  contribute  to  a  fuller 
understanding  of  the  Incompatibility  re- 
striction in  our  Constitution  on  the  part 
of  each  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  study  appear  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There   boing   no  objection,   the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows; 
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MEMBERS     HOLDING      INCOMPATI- 
BLE   OFFICES 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  15  of  this  year,  I  introduced  8  Res, 
142,  asking  that  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  conduct  a  complete  inquiry 
into  the  question  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  holding  possibly  incompatible  of- 
fices.   My  colleague.  Senator  Thurmond. 


The  Library  or  Conckess. 
LECISLATIvr   Reterence  Sekvici. 

Washington.   DC.  July   2.   1962. 
Prom     American  Law  Division 
Subject     Holding  of   Incompatible   ofBces  by 
Members  of  Congress. 
This   memorandum    Is    in    answer   to   your 
Inquiry   of    May   24    as    to    whether   the   US. 
Supreme  Court  has  ever  p:issed  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  Hmultaneniis  service  by  an 
Individual  a.s  a  Member  of  Congress  and  as  a 
commissioned  officer  In  the  military  service. 
The     question     presented     has     not     been 
passed    upon    by    the    US     Supreme    Court. 
Jurisdiction  over   this  matter  would   appear 
to  be  lodged  in  the  appropriate  House  of  the 
Congress  by  the  Constitution  which  provides 
In  pertinent  pirt  that  no  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative   shall    during    the    time    for    which 
he   was    elected,    be   appointed   to   any   civil 
office    under    the    authority    of    the    United 
States  which  sliall  have  been  created  or  the 
emoluments    whereof    shall    have    been    In- 
creased   during    such    time;    and    no    person 
holding  any  office   under    the   United   States 
shall   be  a   Member  of  either  House  during 
his    contlnu.ince    In    office     (art     1.    sec     6. 
clause    21      The    Constitution    further    pro- 
vides thst  each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of 
the  elections,  returns,  and  quallfiratlons  of 
Its  own  Members  (art    1.  sec   5.  clause  1 ) . 

Both  Hou.ses  have,  on  several  occasions, 
passed  on  the  question  of  Incompatible  of- 
fices by  Members  An  examination  of  these 
cases  as  reported  In  Cannon's  "Precedents 
of  the  House  of  Representatives"  discloses 
that  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  was  usually 
Involved.  Since  there  are  no  pertinent  Su- 
preme Court  cases  we  have  traced  the  origin 


of  the  constitutional  provision;  and  the  ma- 
terial relating  thereto  Is  set  forth  below. 
Following  that  Is  a  brief  statement  on  House 
and  Senate  decisions,  and  an  opinion  by  the 
US.  Attorney  General.  Finally  there  are 
presented   references   to  relevant   works. 

1.    ORIGIN  or  THE  PERTINENT  PROVISION  Or  THE 

CONSTITUTION 

(a)  Articles  of  Con/ederation 
(The  material  under  this  subheading  is 
t.iken  from  or  based  upon  "Journals  of  the 
Continental  Congress,"  1774-89,  edited  from 
the  original  records  In  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress by  Worthlngton  Chauncey  Ford,  Chief, 
Division  of  ManuscrlpU,  Washington.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1906.  Volume  and 
page  references  are  to  this  work.) 

The  constitutional  limitation  on  Incom- 
patible offices  which  Is  Imposed  by  article 
1,  section  6.  clause  2,  Is  not  a  new  theory 
respecting  public  officers.  The  Constitu- 
tion's predecessor,  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation, dealt  with  this  principle  In  article  V, 
clause  2,  which  read  as  follows: 

"No  State  shall  be  represented  In  Congress 
by  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  seven  Mem- 
bers; and  no  person  shall  be  capable  of 
being  a  delegate  for  more  than  3  years  in 
any  term  of  6  years:  nor  shall  any  person, 
being  a  delegate,  be  capable  of  holding  any 
office  under  the  United  States,  for  which  he 
or  another  for  his  l)eneflt  receives  any  sal- 
ary, fees,  or  emoluments  of  any   kind." 

This  provision  as  reported  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  on  Friday,  July  12,  1776. 
from  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare 
articles  of  confederation  was  in  these  words: 
"No  person  shall  be  capable  of  being  a 
delegate  for  more  than  3  years  in  any  term 
of  6  vears  " 

"No  person  holding  any  office  under  the 
United  States,  for  which  he,  or  another  for 
his  benefit,  receives  any  salary,  fees,  or 
emolument  of  any  kind,  shall  be  capable  of 
being  a  delegate   |voi.  5,  pp.  547,  552  ] . 

On  Tuesday.  August  20,  1776.  "Congress  re- 
solved Itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
to  take  Into  their  farther  consideration  the 
Articles  of  Confederation;  and  after  some 
time,  the  president  resumed  the  chair,  and 
Mr.  [John]  Morton  reported,  that  the  com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  had  gone  through 
the  same,  Cand]  have  agreed  to  sundry  arti- 
cles, which  he  was  ordered  to  submit  to 
Congress."  Then  follows  in  parallel  columns 
the  text  of  the  Articles  In  their  first  printed 
form  (as  first  laid  before  congress  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  I,  and  In  their  second 
printed  form  (showing  changes  made  In  text 
while  under  consideration  In  committee  of 
the  whole* .  Changes  effected  as  they  pertain 
to  the  pertinent  section,  were  limited  to  the 
substitution  of  small  letters  for  the  Capitals, 
with  appropriate  exceptions  (Ibid  ,  pp  674. 
685,  686). 

An  amendment  was  effected  In  the  perti- 
nent section  on  Thursday,  October  30.  1777 
which  Is  explained  by  an  entry  In  the  Journal 
of  that  day  reading  as  follows: 

"It  was  then  moved  after  kind'  In  the  8 
1  to  strike  out  '•shall  be  capable  of  being 
a  delegate,"  and  In  the  6  1  after  "persons' 
to  Insert  "being  a  delegate  shall  be  capable 
of." 

"On  the  question  put, 

"Resolved  In  the  affirmative 

"And  the  question  being  put  on  the  sev- 
eral paragraphs  as  amended,  the  same  were 
agreed  to."     (vol.  IX,  p    849  ) 

The  foregoing  amendment  makes  the  sec- 
tion. In  part,  read  as  set  out  below.  New 
material  Is  Italicized  Material  that  was  de- 
leted Is  Inclosed  In  black  brackets 

"No  person  being  a  delegate  shall  be  capa- 
ble of  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States  for  which  he  or  another  for  his  bene- 
fit, receives  any  salary,  fees,  or  emoluments 
of  any  kind  tshall  ije  capable  of  being  a 
Delegate]." 


The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  agreed 
to  by  the  Continental  Congress  on  Saturday, 
Novemt>er  15.  1777,  without  further  change 
in  the  pertinent  provisions.  The  Journal 
for  that  day  contains  this  entry: 

'"A  copy  of  the  confederation  being  made 
out.  and  sundry  small  amendments  made  In 
the  diction,  without  altering  the  sense,  the 
same  weis  agreed  to.  and  is  as  follows:" 

Then  follows,  in  parallel  columns,  the 
articles  as  set  forth  in  the  second  report,  and 
In  their  final  form  (vol.  IX.  p.  907).  The 
final  form  of  the  pertinent  section  is  as  first 
set  forth  above. 

Debate  in  the  Continental  Congress  on  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  unfortunately, 
was  not  recorded.  There  are  notes  of  debate 
by  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  which 
are  set  out  In  the  Journal  (vol.  VI,  p.  1069. 
et  seq.).  However,  no  reference  is  found 
therein  to  the  subject  matter  here  under 
consideration.  The  only  statement  In  the 
Journal  to  incompatible  offices  Is  In  the  form 
of  a  note  taken  from  the  writings  of  John 
Adams  and  appearing  on  pages  125.  126,  and 
127  of  volume  IV  of  the  Journal  (Feb.  9, 
17761.  This  note  Indicates  that  Mr.  Adams 
was  to  be  the  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts 
under  the  new  government  which  was  to  be 
formed  after  Independence  had  been  ob- 
tained. It  seems  that  there  was  what  might 
be  termed  a  whippering  campaign  against 
Mr.  Adams  among  partisans  opposing  Inde- 
pendence. They  alleged  that  Mr.  Adams  held 
an  office  under  the  new  government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  was  afraid  of  losing  It  if  Inde- 
pendence were  not  declared.  Opposition  to 
Mr.  Adams  was  particularly  strong  among 
members  of  the  Maryland  legislature  which 
instructed  its  delegates  in  Congress  against 
listening  to  the  advice  of  Interested  persons. 
A  pertinent  provision  of  the  Instructions  to 
the  Maryland  delegation  reads  as  follows: 

"And  we  further  Instruct  you  to  move  for, 
and  endeavour  to  obtain,  a  resolve  of  Con- 
gress, that  no  person  who  holds  any  military 
command  in  the  Continental,  or  any  Provin- 
cial regular  forces,  or  marine  service,  nor 
any  person  who  holds  or  enjoys  any  office  of 
profit  under  the  Continental  Congress,  or 
any  Government  assumed  since  the  present 
controversy  with  Great  Britain  began,  or 
which  shall  hereafter  be  assumed,  or  who 
directly  or  indirectly  receives  the  profits  of 
such  command,  or  office,  shall,  during  the 
time  of  his  holding  or  receiving  the  same, 
t>e  eligible  to  sit  In  Congress." 

With  respect  to  this  instruction,  Maryland 
appears  to  have  been  Inconsistent  in  that  all 
but  two  of  Its  delegates  were  also  members 
of  the  Maryland  Convention  which  sat  from 
December  7,  1775,  to  January  18,  1776  (Ibid., 
p.  127). 

(b)    U.S.  Constitution 

[The  material  under  this  subheading  is 
taken  from  or  based  upon  "The  Journal  of 
the  Debates  in  the  Convention  which  framed 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  May- 
September,  1787."  as  recorded  by  James 
Mataison,  edited  by  Galllard  Hunt,  In  two 
volumes,  G  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  and 
London,  the  Knickerbocker  Press,  1908. 
Volume  and  page  references  are  to  this 
work.) 

On  Tuesday,  May  29,  1787,  after  the  trans- 
action of  routine  business,  Mr.  Randolph,  of 
Virginia,  opened  the  main  business  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  He  expressed 
his  regret,  that  It  should  fall  to  him.  rather 
than  those,  who  were  of  longer  standing  In 
life  and  political  experience,  to  open  the 
great  subject  of  their  mission.  But.  as  the 
Convention  had  originated  from  Virginia, 
and  his  colleagues  supposed  that  some  prop- 
osition was  expected  from  them,  they  had 
Imposed  this  task  on  him.  He  spoke  of  the 
defects  of  the  Confederation,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  remedy.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  proposed  as  conformable  to  his 
Ideas  certain  resolutions,  which  he  explained 


one  by  one.     Among  such  resolutions  were 
these: 

"3.  Resolved  that  the  National  Legislature    v 
ought  to  consist  of  two  branches. 

■"4.  Resolved  that  the  Members  of  the  first 
branch  of  the  National  Legislature  ought  to 
be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  several  States 
every  for  the  term  ;   to  be  of 


the  age  of 


years  at  least,  to  receive 


liberal  stipends  by  which  they  may  be  com- 
pensated for  tiie  devotion  of  their  time  to 
the  public  service;  to  be  ineligible  to  any 
office  established  by  a  particular  State,  or 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
except  those  peculiarly  belonging  to  the 
functions    of    the    first    branch,    during    the 

term  of  service,  and  for  the  space  of  ■ 

after  its  expiration;  to  be  incapable  of  re- 
election for  the  space  of  after  the  ex- 
piration of  their  term  of  service,  and  to  be 
subject  to  recall. 

"'5.  Resolved  that  the  Members  of  the  sec- 
ond branch  of  the  National  Legislature  ought 
to  be  elected  by  those  of  the  first,  and  out 
of  a  proper  number  of  persons  nominated  by 

individual  legislatures  to  be  of  the  age  of 

j'ears  at  least;  to  hold  their  offices  for  a  term 
sufficient  to  Insure  their  independency;  to 
receive  liberal  stipends,  by  which  they  may 
be  compensated  for  the  devotion  of  their 
time  to  the  public  service;  and  to  be  In- 
eligible to  any  office  established  by  a  particu- 
lar State,  or  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  except  those  peculiarly  be- 
longing to  the  functions  of  the  second 
branch,  during  the  term  of  service;  and  for 

the    space    of    after    the    expiration 

thereof"    (vol.  1.  pp.   15  and  16). 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Randolph's  ad- 
dress It  was  resolved — "'That  the  House  will 
tomorrow  resolve  Itself  into  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  to  consider  of  the  state  of 
the  American  Union" — and  that  the  proposi- 
tions moved  by  Mr.  Randolph  be  referred  to 
the  said  Committee  (vol.  1,  p.  19 ». 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney  laid 
before  the  House  the  draft  of  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  he  had  prepared  (Ibid.,  p.  19) , 
The  same  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  appointed  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  American  Union  (ibid.,  p.  19) .  Article 
5.  clause  3  of  this  plan  was  In  these  words: 

""The  Members  of  each  House  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  or  capable  of  holding  any  office 
under  the  Union  during  the  time  for  which 
they  have  been  respectively  elected  nor  the 
members  of  the  Senate  for  one  year  after." 
(Ibid.,  p.  25). 

On  Tuesday,  June  12,  In  Committee  of  the 
Whole  there  were  votes  on  certain  pertinent 
questions: 

'"1.  On  a  question  for  striking  out  the 
'Ineligibility  of  members  of  the  National 
Legislature  to  State  offices". 

"2.  On  the  question  for  agreeing  to  the 
clause  as  amended. 

"3.  On  a  question  for  making  members  of 
the  National  Legislature  ineligible  to  any 
office  under  the  National  Government  for  the 
term  of  3  years  after  ceasing  to  be  members. 

"4.  On  the  question  of  such  Ineligibility 
for  1  year  (vol.  1.  p.  127) ."' 

On  June  18.  Colonel  Hamilton  outlined  a 
charter  of  Government.  Under  article  II, 
section  8  thereof  "The  acceptance  of  an  office 
under  the  United  States  by  a  Representative 
shall  vacate  hie  seat  in  the  Assembly"  (vol. 
1,  p.  166). 

On  Friday,  June  22,  in  Convention,  "Mr. 
Ghorum  moved  to  strike  out  the  last  mem- 
ber of  the  third  resolution  concerning  ineli- 
gibility of  members  of  the  first  branch  to 
office  during  the  term  of  their  meml>ership 
and  for  1  year  after.  He  considered  It  un- 
necessary and  injurious.  It  was  true  abuses 
had  been  displayed  In  Great  Britain  but  no 
one  could  say  how  far  they  might  have  con- 
tributed to  preserve  the  due  influence  of  the 
Government  nor  what  might  have  ensued  In 
case  the  contrary  theory  had  been  tried." 
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Mr.  Butler  opposed  it  This  precaution 
against  Intrigue  was  necessary  He  appealed 
to  the  example  of  Great  Drltaln  where  men 
got  Into  Parliament  that  they  ml(?ht  get 
offices  for  themaelves  or  their  friends.  Thla 
wad  the  scjurce  of  the  corruption  that  ruined 
their  Government 

Mr  WUson  was  against  fettering  elections, 
and  discouraging  merit.  He  suggested  also 
the  fatal  consequences  in  time  of  war,  of 
rendering  perhaps  the  beat  Commanders 
Inelisjlble:  appealing  to  our  situation  during 
the  late  war.  and  indirectly  leading  to  a  rec- 
ollection of  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief out  of  Consrress.  There 
were  remarks  by  Mr.  King.  Colonel  Mason, 
and  Colonel  Hamilton  (vol    1.  pp   214-  317 ) . 

Saturday,  June  23.  In  convention.  General 
Plnckney  moved  to  strike  out  the  ineligibility 
of  members  of  the  flrst  branch  to  offices  es- 
tablished by  a  particular  State. •'  He  argued 
from  the  Inconvenlency  to  which  such  a  re- 
striction would  expose  both  the  Members  of 
the  first  branch,  and  the  States  wlshinij  for 
their  services:  and  from  the  smallneas  of  the 
object  to  be  attuned  by  the  restriction.  It 
would  seem  from  the  Ideas  of  some  thttt  we 
are  erecting  a  kingdom  to  be  divided  against 
Itself,  he  disapproved  such  a  fetter  on  the 
Legislature. 

Mr.    Sherman    seconded    the    motion        It 
Would  seem  that  we  are  erecting  a  kingdom 
at  war  with  Itself.    The  Legislature  ought  not 
to  be  fettered  In  such  a  case  (vol.  1.  p    217). 
Mr.  Madison  renewed  his  motion  yesterday 
made  and  waived  to  render  the  Members  of 
the  first  branch   ■Ineligible  during  their  term 
of  service,  and  for  1  year  after— to  such  of- 
fices only  as   should   be  established,   or   the 
emoluments  thereof  au'^rmented.  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  United  States  during  the  time 
of  their  being  Members.  •     He  supposed  that 
the   unnecessary   creation    of    offices,   an    In- 
crease of  salaries,  were  the  evils  most  experi- 
enced, and  that  if  the  door  was  shut  against 
them  It  might  properly  be  left  open  for  the 
appointment  of  Members  to  other  offices  as 
an  encouragement   to  the  legislative  service 
(vol.  1.  p.  218) . 

There  was  an  expression  of  views  by  Mr. 
Butler.  Mr.  Rutledge,  Mr.  Mason.  Mr.  Kin-?. 
Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Sherman,  Mr.  Gerry,  and  Mr. 
Madison   (Ibid.,  pp.  218-223). 

Mr.  Sherman  moved  to  Insert  the  words 
"and  Incapable  of  holding"  after  the  words 
"eligible  to  offices' ■  which  was  agreed  to  with- 
out opposition  (Ibid.,  p.  223) . 

The  word  'established"  and  the  words  "Na- 
tional Government"  were  struck  out  of  the 
resolution  3d   (Ibid.,  p.  223). 

Mr.  Spaight  called  for  a  division  of  the 
question.  In  consequence  of  which  It  was  so 
put.  as  that  It  turned  in  the  first  member 
of  It.  "on  the  Ineligibility  of  Members  dur- 
ing the  term  for  which  they  were  elected" 

whereon  the  vote  was  yea  8.  no  2.  divided  1 
(ibid.,  p.  223). 

On  the  second  member  of  the  sentence 
extending  ineligibility  of  Members  to  1  year 
after  the  term  for  which  they  were  elected 
Colonel  Mason  thought  this  essential  to  guard 
aralnst  evasions  by  resignations,  and  stipu- 
lations for  office  to  be  filled  at  the  expiration 
of  the  legislative  term  Mr  Gerry  had  known 
such  a  case. 

Mr  Hamilton  evasions  could  not  be  pre- 
vented—as by  proxies — by  friends  holding 
for  a  year,  and  then  opening  the  way.  etc. 

Mr,  Rutledge  admitted  the  possibility  of 
evasions,  but  was  for  contracting  them  as  far 
as  possible  ( ibtd  .  p.  223) . 

June  26,  In  Convention— Mr.  Butler  moved 
to  strike  out  the  Ineligibility  of  Senators  to 
State  offices.  There  were  remarks  by  Mr  Wll- 
son  and  General  Pinckney  which  seemed  to 
support  the  amendment  (vol.  1,  p.  247). 

Mr.  Williamson  moved  a  resolution  so 
penned  as  to  admit  of  the  two  following 
questions:  (1)  Whether  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  should  be  Ineligible  to  and  Incapable 
Of  holding  offices  under   the  United   States; 
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and  (3)  whether,  and  so  forth,  under  particu- 
lar States.  On  the  question  to  postpone  In 
order  to  consider  Mr.  Williamson's  Resolu- 
tion, the  vote  was  aye  8.  no  3.  Mr  Gerry 
and  Mr  Madison  moved  to  add  to  Mr.  Wll- 
Itamsons  first  question:  "and  for  1  year 
thereafter."  On  this  amendment  the  vote 
was  aye  7.  no  4.  Mr  Williamson's  first  ques- 
tion as  amended  was  agreed  to  unanimously: 
on  the  second  question  the  vote  was  yea  3 
no  8  (Ibid.,  vol.  1.  p  247)  .• 

On  Monday.  August  6.  In  Convention.  Mr. 
Rutledge  delivered  In  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Detail,  the  same  being  a  draft  of 
the  ConsLltuilon.  Article  VI.  secUon  9  was 
in  these  words: 

"Sec.  9.  The  Members  of  each  House  shall 
be  ineligible  to.  and  Incapable  of  holding 
any  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
StAtes.  during  the  time  for  which  they  shall 
respectUely  be  elected;  and  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  shall  be  Ineligible  to.  and  In- 
capable of  holding  any  such  office  for  1  year 
atfterwards'  (vol.  II.  p.  80) . 

Tuesday.  August  14.  In  Convention,  article 
VI.  section  0  was  taken  up.  Mr.  Pinckney 
argued  that  making  the  Members  Ineligible 
to  office  was  degrading  to  them,  and  the  more 
Improper  as  their  elecUon  into  the  Legisla- 
ture implied  that  they  had  the  confidence 
of  the  people;  that  it  was  Inconvenient  be- 
cause the  Senate  might  be  supposed  to  con- 
tain the  fittest  men.  He  hoped  to  see  that 
body  become  a  school  of  public  ministers,  a 
nursery  of  statesmen:  that  it  was  lm{X)lltlc 
because  the  Legislature  would  cease  to  be  a 
magnet  to  the  first  talents  and  abilities.  He 
moved  to  postpone  the  section  In  order  to 
take  up  the  following  proposition: 

"The  Members  of  each  House  shall  be  In- 
capable of  holding  any  office  under  the 
United  States  for  which  they  or  any  others 
for  their  benefit  receive  any  salary,  fees,  or 
emoluments  of  any  kind- and  the  acceptance 
of  such  office  shall  vacate  their  seats  respec- 
tively." 

Colonel  Mason  Ironically  proposed  to  strike 
out  the  whole  section,  as  a  more  effectual 
expedient  for  encouraging  that  exotic  cor- 
ruption which  might  not  otherwise  thrive 
so  well  in  the  American  soil— for  completing 
that  aristocracy  which  was  probably  in  the 
contemplation  of  some  among  us,  and  for 
Inviting  Into  the  legislative  service  those 
generous  and  benevolent  characters  who  will 
do  Justice  to  each  other's  merit,  by  carving 
out  offices  and  rewards  for  It.  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  American  morals  and  manners, 
few  friends  It  may  be  thought  will  be  lost  to 
the  plan,  by  the  opportunity  of  giving  pre- 
miums to  a  mercenary  and  depraved  ambi- 
tion. 

Mr  Gerry  read  a  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts  passed  before  the  act 
of  Congress  recommending  the  Convention. 
In  which  her  deputies  were  Instructed  not  to 
depart  from  the  rotation  established  In  the 
fifth  article  of  Confederation,  nor  to  agree 
In  any  case  to  give  to  Members  of  Congress  a 
cnparlty  to  hold  offices  under  the  Govern- 
ment Tbls  he  said  wa.s  repealed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  act  of  Congress  with  which 
the  State  thought  It  proper  to  comply.  The 
sense  of  the  State  however  was  still  the  same. 
He  moved  to  render  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  well  as  of  the 
Senate  Ineligible  not  only  during,  but  for  1 
year  after  the  expiration  of  their  terms.  If 
It  should  be  thought  that  this  will  Injure  the 
leefslature  by  keeping  out  of  It  men  of 
abilities  who  are  willing  to  serve  In  other 
offices,  it  may  be  required  as  a  qualification 
for  other  offices  that  the  candidate  shall  have 
served  a  certain  time  In  the  leglsl.iture. 

Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris:  'Exclude  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  you  form  a 
band  having  a  different  Interest  from  and 
opposed  to  the  civil  power:  you  stimulate 
them  to  despise  and  reproach  thoBe  'talking 
Lords  who  dare  not  face  the  foe."  Let  this 
spirit  be  roused  at  the  end  of  a  war,  before 
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your  troops  shall  have  laid  down  their  arnjg 
and  though  the  civil  authority  'be  lo-' 
trenched  In  parchment  to  the  teeth'  ther 
Will  cut  their  way  to  It." 

He  was  against  rendering  the  members  of 
the  legUlature  Ineligible  to  offices.  He  was 
for  rendering  them  Ineligible  again  after 
having  vacated  their  seats  by  accepting  office 
Why  should  we  not  avail  ourselves  of  their 
services  If  the  people  cho<5«e  to  give  them 
their  confidence.  There  can  be  little  danger 
of  corruption  either  among  the  people  or 
the  legislatures  who  are  to  be  the  electors 
If  they  say,  we  see  their  merits,  we  honor  the 
men.  we  chof^e  to  renew  our  confidence  in 
them,  have  they  not  a  rlftht  to  give  them  a 
preference:  and  can  they  be  properlv 
abridged  of  It.  ' 

Mr.  Williamson  Introduced  his  opposition 
to  the  motion  by  referring  to  the  question 
concerning  "money  bills  "  That  clause,  he 
said,  was  dead.  He  had  swallowed  the  vote 
of  rejection,  with  reluctance.  He  could  not 
digest  It.  All  that  was  said  on  the  other 
side  was  that  the  restriction  was  not  con- 
venient. We  have  now  got  a  House  of  Lords 
which  la  to  originate  money  bills.  To  avoia 
another  Inconvenlency,  we  are  to  have  a 
whole  leglsl.-\ture  at  liberty  to  cut  out  offices 
fur  one  another.  He  thought  a  self-denying 
ordinance  for  ourselves  would  be  more  prop- 
er. Bad  as  the  Constitution  has  been  made 
by  expunging  the  restriction  on  the  Senate 
concerning  money  bills,  he  did  not  wish  to 
make  It  worse  by  expunging  the  present  sec- 
tion. He  had  scarcely  seen  a  single  corrupt 
measure  In  the  Legislature  of  North  Caro- 
Una.  which  could  not  be  traced  up  to  office 
hunting, 

Mr,  Pinckney:  "No  State  has  rendered  the 
members  of  the  legislature  Ineligible  to  of- 
fices. In  South  Carolina  the  Judges  are  eli- 
gible Into  the  legislature.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed then  that  the  motion  will  be  offensive 
to  the  people  "  If  the  State  constitutions 
should  be  revised  he  believed  restrictions  of 
this  sort  would  be  rather  diminished  than 
multiplied. 

Mr.  Wilson  could  not  approve  of  the  sec 
tlon  as  it  stood,  and  could  not  give  up  his 
Judgment    to  any   supposed   objections   that 
might    arise   among    the   people.     He   would 
remark  In  addition  to  the  objections  urged 
against  it.   that  as  one  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature was   to   be   appointed   by   the   legisla- 
tures of  the  States,  the  other  by  the  people 
of  the  States,  as  both  are  to  be  paid  by  the 
States,  and  to  be  appointable  to  State  offices 
nothing  seemed  to  be  wanting  to  prostrate 
the   National   Legislature,   but   to  render   its 
members   ineligible   to   national   offices,   and 
by   that  means  take  away  its   power  of  at- 
tracting those  talents  which  were  necessary 
lo   give    weight   to   the   Government   and    to 
render  it  useful  to  the  people.     He  was  far 
from    thlnkUiR   the   ambition   which   aspired 
to  offices  of  dignity  and  trust,  an  Ignoble  or 
culpable   one.     He   observed    that    the   State 
of  Pennsylvania    which   had    gone   as   far  as 
any  State  into  the  policy  of  fettering  power, 
had    not    rendered   the  members  of  the  leg- 
islature Ineligible  to   offices  of  Government. 
Mr.    Ellsworth    did    not    think    the    mere 
postponement   of  the  reward   would  be  any 
material    discouragement    of    merit.     Ambi- 
tious minds  will  serve  2  years  or  7  years  in 
the    legislature    for    the    sake   of    qualifying 
themselves      for      other      offices.     This      he 
thought   a   sufficient   security   for   obtaining 
the  services  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  legis- 
lature, although  whilst  members  they  should 
be  Ineligible  to  public  offices. 

Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris  put  the  case  of  a 
war,  and  the  citizen  the  most  captible  of 
conducting  it.  happening  to  be  a  member 
of  the  legislature.  What  might  have  been 
the  con.sequence  of  such  a  regulation  at  the 
commencement,  or  even  in  the  course  of 
the    late   contest   for   our   liberties? 

On  question  for  postponing  In  order  to 
take  up  Mr.  Plnckney's  motion.  It  was  lost. 
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Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris  moved  to  Insert, 
after  "office."  except  offices  In  the  Army  or 
Navy;  but  in  that  case  their  offices  shall  be 
vacated. 

Mr  Broom  seconded  him. 
Mr.  Randolph  had  been  and  should  con- 
tinue uniformly  opposed  to  the  striking  out 
of  the  clause;  as  opening  a  door  for  influence 
and  corruption.  No  arguments  had  made 
any  Impression  on  him.  but  those  which  re- 
lated to  the  case  of  wsir,  and  a  coexisting  In- 
capacity of  the  fittest  commanders  to  be 
employed.  He  admitted  great  weight  in 
these,  and  would  agree  to  the  exception  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris. 

Mr  Butler  and  Mr.  Pinckney  urged  a  gen- 
eral p>o6tponement  of  section  9,  article  VI, 
until  It  should  be  seen  what  powers  would  be 
vested  In  the  Senate,  when  It  would  be  more 
easy  to  Judge  of  the  exi>edlency  of  allowing 
the  officers  of  State  to  be  chosen  out  of  that 
body.— A  general  postponement  was  agreed 
to  nem.  con.  (Ibid.,  vol.  II,  pp    15&-166). 

On  Monday  September  3,  in  contention — 
Mr.  Pinckney  moved  to  postpone  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Eleven  (See  Sept.  1  )  in 
order  to  take  up  the  following; 

"The  Members  of  each  House  shall  be  in- 
capable of  holding  any  office  under  the 
United  States  for  which  they  or  any  other 
for  their  benefit,  receive  any  salary,  fees,  or 
emoluments  of  any  kind,  and  the  acceptance 
of  such  office  shall  vacate  their  seats  respec- 
tively." 

He  was  strenuously  opposed  to  an  Ineligi- 
bility of  Members  to  office,  and  therefore 
wished  to  restrain  the  proposition  to  a  mere 
incompatibility.  He  considered  the  eligi- 
bility of  members  of  the  Legislature  to  the 
honorable  offices  of  Government,  as  resem- 
bling the  policy  of  the  Romans,  In  making 
the  temple  of  virtue  the  road  to  the  temple 
of  fame. 

On  this  question  the  vote  was  yea  2,  nay  8. 
Mr.  King  moved  to  Insert  the  word  "cre- 
ated "  before  the  word  "during"  in  the  re- 
port of  the  committee.  This  he  said  would 
exclude  the  Members  of  the  first  Legislature 
under  the  Constitution,  as  most  of  the  offices 
would  then  be  created. 

Mr.  Williamson  seconded  the  motion.  He 
did  not  see  why  Members  of  the  Legislature 
should  be  Ineligible  to  vacancies  happening 
during  the  term  of  their  election. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  for  entirely  incapacitat- 
ing Members  of  the  Legislature.  He  thought 
their  eligibility  to  offices  would  give  too  much 
Influence  to  the  Executive.  He  said  the  in- 
capaelty  ought  at  least  to  be  extended  to 
cases  where  salaries  should  be  Increased  as 
well  as  created,  during  the  term  of  a  Mem- 
ber. He  mentioned  also  the  expedient  by 
which  the  restriction  could  be  evaded  to 
wit:  An  existing  officer  might  be  translated 
to  an  office  created,  and  a  Member  of  the 
Legislature  be  then  put  into  the  office  va- 
cated. 

Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris  contended  that  the 
eligibility  of  Members  to  office  would  lessen 
the  Influence  of  the  Executive.  If  they  can- 
not be  appointed  themselves,  the  Executive 
will  appoint  their  relations  and  friends,  re- 
taining the  service  and  votes  of  the  Members 
for  his  purposes  in  the  Legislature.  Whereas 
the  appointment  of  the  Members  deprives 
him  of  such  an  advantage. 

Mr.  Gerry  thought  the  eligibility  of  Mem- 
bers would  have  the  effect  of  opening  bat- 
teries against  good  officers.  In  order  to  drive 
them  out  and  make  way  for  Members  of  the 
Legislature. 

Mr  Gorham  was  In  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. Without  It  we  go  further  than  has 
been  done  In  any  of  the  States,  or  indeed 
than  any  other  country.  The  experience  of 
the  State  governments  -here  there  was  no 
such  Ineligibility,  pro  v.  J  that  It  was  not 
necessary;  on  the  contrary,  that  the  eligibil- 
ity was  among  the  inducements  for  fit  men 
to  enter  into  the  legislative  service. 


Mr.  Randolph  was  inflexibly  fixed  against 
inviting  men  into  the  legislature  by  the  pros- 
pect of  being  appointed  to  offices. 

&{r.  Baldwin  remarked  that  the  example  of 
the  States  was  not  applicable.  The  legisla- 
tures there  are  so  numerous  that  an  exclu- 
sion of  their  members  would  not  leave  proper 
men  for  offices.  The  case  would  be  other- 
wise in  the  General  Government. 

Colonel  Mason:  "Instead  of  excluding  mer- 
it, the  ineligibility  will  keep  out  corruption, 
by  excluding  office  hunters." 

Mr.  Wilson  considered  the  exclusion  of 
members  of  the  legislature  as  Increasing  the 
influence  of  the  executive  as  observed  by  Mr. 
Gouverneur  Morris  at  the  same  time  that  It 
would  diminish  the  general  energy  of  the 
Government.  He  said  that  the  legal  dis- 
qualification for  office  would  be  odious  to 
those  who  did  not  wish  for  office,  but  did  not 
wish  either  to  be  marked  by  so  degrading  a 
distinction, 

Mr,  Plnkney:  "The  first  leglslattire  will  be 
composed  of  the  ablest  men  to  be  found. 
The  States  will  select  such  to  put  the  Gov- 
ernment into  operation.  Should  the  report 
of  the  committee  or  even  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to.  the  great  offices,  even  those  of  the 
Judiciary  department  which  are  to  continue 
for  life,  must  be  filled  while  those  most  capa- 
ble of  filling  them  will  be  under  a  disquali- 
fication." 

On  the  question  on  Mr.  King's  motion  the 
vote  was  5  for,  5  against. 

The  amendment  being  thus  lost  by  the 
equal  division  of  the  States.  Mr.  Williamson 
moved  to  Insert  the  words  "created  or  the 
emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  In- 
creased" before  the  word  "during"  In  the  re- 
port of  the  committee. 

The  last  clause  rendering  a  seat  in  the  leg- 
islature and  an  office  Incompatible  was 
agreed  to  nem.  con.: 

The  report  as  amended  and  agreed  to  Is  as 
follows : 

"The  Members  of  each  House  shall  be  in- 
eligible to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  created,  or  the  emolu- 
ments whereof  shall  have  been  Increased 
during  the  time  for  which  they  shall  respec- 
tively be  elected.  And  no  person  holding  any 
office  under  the  United  States  shall  be  a 
Member  of  either  House  during  his  continu- 
ance in  office." 

n.    HOUSE  AND  SENATE  CASES 

The  Constitution  (art.  I,  sec,  6,  clause  2) 
provides  that  "no  person  holding  any  office 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  Member 
of  either  House  during  his  continuance  In 
office."  It  further  provides  (art.  I,  sec.  5, 
clause  1)  that  "each  House  shall  be  the  Judge 
of  the  elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of 
Its  own  Members."  Under  this  authority 
both  Houses  have  upon  numerous  occasions 
determined  that  service  with  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  is  Incompatible 
with  membership  In  the  Congress.  A  study 
of  these  cases  as  set  forth  in  Hinds'  and  Can- 
non's Precedents  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, we  believe,  supports  the  proposition 
that  Members  of  the  Congress  may  enter  the 
Armed  Forces  by  enlistment,  commlFslon  or 
otherwise;  that  upon  entry  Into  such  service 
the  individual  ceases  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  provided  the  appropriate  House 
chooses  to  act.  There  have  been  cases  In 
which  the  congressional  body  affected  did 
not  act.  The  most  outstanding  example  of 
this,  we  believe,  occurred  In  1916  when  the 
House  ( 1 )  failed  to  act  on  the  report  of  Its 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  which  found 
that  acceptance  of  a  commission  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  by  a  Member  vacates  his  seat; 
and  (2)  appropriated  funds  for  salary  and 
clerk  hire  as  to  such  Members.  The  par- 
tlculars  of  that  situation  are  as   follows: 

"On  June  7,  1916,  Mr.  James  R.  Mann,  of 
Illinois,  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  agreed  to  by  the  House : 

■Resolved.  That  In  order  to  determine  the 
status    of    certain    Members    of    this   House, 


with  reference  to  whether  there  Is  any  dis- 
qualification of  such  Members  holding  com- 
missions In  the  National  Guard  of  the  various 
States,  the  Judiciary  Committee  Is  hereby 
directed  to  Investigate  such  question  and 
to  rep>ort  its  conclusion  thereon  at  such  early 
date  as  may  be  convenient  to  such  commit- 
tee." 

In  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  resolu- 
tion Mr.  Mann  said: 

"There  are  several  Members  of  the  House 
who  hold  commissions  in  the  National  Guard 
of  the  various  States.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion in  reference  to  that  before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  recent  Army  reorganization  bill. 
Under  that  act,  there  is  pay  that  goes  to  the 
officers,  and  several  Members  have  asked  me 
in  reference  to  their  status,  whether  they 
could  still  remain  members  of  the  National 
Guard  and  of  the  House.  I  have  a  resolu- 
tion asking  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  make  an  investigation  of  the  subject  so 
that  they  may  have  their  standing  known." 
On  June  29,  Mr.  Edwin  Yates  Webb,  of 
North  Carolina,  from  that  committee,  sub- 
mitted a  report  In  accordance  with  the  reso- 
lution of  Instructions.  After  quoting  section 
6,  article  I,  of  the  Constitution,  and  referring 
to  the  act  of  June  3,  1916,  making  provision 
for  the  national  defense,  the  report  thus 
analyzes  the  question  submitted: 

"The  practical  question  submitted  to  the 
committee  by  the  resolution,  therefore,  Is, 
Does  a  Representative  in  Congress  cease  to 
be  such  a  Representative  upon  his  acceptance 
of  a  commission  in  the  National  Guard  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress 
mentioned?" 

As  to  whether  a  commission  In  the  Na- 
tional Guard  may  be  considered  to  be  an 
"office"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  report  says: 

"In  the  United  States  v.  Hartwell  (6  Wall., 
385) ,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
said  that  the  term  'public  office'  embodies 
the  ideas  of  tenure,  duration,  emoluments, 
and  duties,  and  that  the  duties  are  continu- 
ing and  permanent,  not  occasional  and 
temporary. 

"Accepting  this  as  a  correct  definition,  we 
must,  then,  look  to  the  act  of  Congress 
above  referred  to  and  determine  whether  a 
commissioned  officer  in  the  National  Guard, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  said  act.  Is  an 
officer  of  the  United  States." 

The  texts  of  numerous  pertinent  provisions 
are  then  set  forth. 

Considering  the  accepted  definition  of  the 
term  "public  offices"  In  connection  with  these 
provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Act,  the 
report  decides: 

"From  the  foregoing  provisions  it  Is  apptw- 
ent  that  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  clearly  meets  the  definition  In 
United  States  v,  Hartwell  of  an  officer  of  the 
United  States;  that  is,  that  his  office  em- 
braces the  idea  of  tenure,  duration,  emolu- 
ments, and  duties,  and  that  his  duties  are 
continuing  and  permanent,  not  occasional 
and  temporary.  As  such  commissioned  officer 
serves  under  an  act  of  Congress,  he  takes 
an  oath  that  he  will  obey  the  orders  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  (see  sec.  73, 
Act  June  3,  1916),  and  will  act  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War,  per- 
form the  duties  prescribed  by  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  War,  and  will  be  entitled 
to  receive  such  compensation  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  his  services  as  may  be 
prescribed  and  appropriated  by  Congress." 
Having  thus  determined  the  status  of  an 
office  In  the  National  Guard,  the  committee 
then  takes  up  the  question  as  to  the  Incom- 
patibility of  such  office  with  that  of  a  seat 
in  the  House. 

The  report  states  the  question  as  follows: 

"The  only  question,  then,  to  be  considered 

Is,  whether  as  an  officer  he  is  disqualified  to 
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flU  A  seat   In  the  Hotue  of  Representatives 
of  the  Conpresa  of  the  United  Btatea. 

"Prom  the  earliest  time  It  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  plain  principle  of  publle  policy 
that  where  two  oOcen  are  Incompatible  Xtimj 
cannot  be  held  by  the  same  person.'  In- 
oompatlblUty  exists  where  the  nature  and 
duties  of  the  two  offices  are  such  as  to  render 
It  improper,  from  consideration  of  the  public 
policy,  for  one  Incumbent  to  fill  both,  the 
rule  being  that  the  acceptance  of  the  second 
office  vacates  the  first.  Prom  the  further 
discussion  of  the  duties  and  requirements 
of  the  two  offices  under  consideration  it  will 
clearly  appear  that  they  are  Incompatible. 
The  question  here  presented,  however,  is  not 
to  be  determined  by  any  general  rule  of  pub- 
lic policy  as  promulgated  by  the  courts  and 
dependent  upon  a  finding  of  Incompati- 
bility; but  rests  upon  the  plain  prohibition 
contained  in  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 
already  quoted" 

The  report  then  goes  on  to  cite  the  cases 
of  John  P.  Van  Ness,  In  the  7th  Congress, 
Edward  D.  Baker,  In  the  29th  Congress, 
Frank  P.  Blair,  in  the  38th  Congress,  and 
quotes  at  length  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  on  the  subject  In  the  55th 
Congress. 

Applying  the  principles  discussed  In  these 
cases,   the   comrnlttee   concluded: 

"No  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  large 
and  the  small  office.  The  Constitution  pro- 
hibits a  Member  of  Congress  from  holding 
'any  office  under  the  United  States  while  a 
Member  of  either  House.'  If  a  Member 
should  hold  any  office  under  the  United 
States,  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution 
at  once  Intervenes  and  declares  that  he  shall 
not    be  a  Member  of  either  House.' 

"It  follows  that  the  seats  of  those  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
shall  accept  commissions  In  the  National 
Guard  of  the  various  States  under  the  act  of 
Congress  of  June  3,  1916,  will  at  once  be- 
come vacant.  The  only  action  necessary 
would  be  to  declare  such  vacancy  by  resolu- 
tion as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  to  aid 
the  Speaker  and  others  In  discharging  their 
public  duties.  It  would  not  change  the  legal 
effect  of  accepting  such  an  office  In  the 
National  Guard.  " 

The  committee  therefore  reported  in  an- 
swer to  the  resolution  that  any  Member  of 
the  House  holding  a  commission  In  the  Na- 
tional Guard  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  Congress  of  June  3.  1916,  would  at  once 
be  disqualified  from  acting  as  a  Member  of 
the  House. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  not  acted 
on  by  the  House,  but  on  February  28.  1919, 
during  consideration  of  the  deficiency  ap- 
propriation bill.  Mr.  Mann  offered  an  amend- 
ment providing  for  payment  of  salary  and 
clerk  hire  of  Members  who  had  accepted 
such  commissions  In  the  military  service. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  and  Mr. 
Finis  J.  Garrett,  of  Tennessee,  said: 

"The  amendment  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  has  been  agreed  to.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  those  gentlemen  who  left  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  accepted  com- 
missions In  the  Army,  under  all  the  holdings 
of  the  past  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  following  an  Investigation  of 
precedents  made  In  order  by  a  resolution 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  call- 
ing upon  them  for  a  report,  forfeited  their 
seats  as  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  say  those  who  accepted  commissions. 
Those  who  went  as  privates,  of  course,  occu- 
pied a  different  status. 

"Now,  there  Is  not  any  doubt  about  that. 
There  Is  not  any  doubt  In  the  mind  of  any 
gentleman  here.  Here,  unfortunately,  is 
what,  because  of  our  unwillingness  to  en- 
gage In  an  ungracious  act.  we  are  doing: 
We  are  providing  an  entirely  different  plane 
for  men  who  left  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  and   went   Into   the   Army    from    thoee 


who  left  other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  went  Into  the  Army.  I  have  no 
doubt,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
of  the  correctness  of  the  report  made  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  were  correct  under  the  prec- 
edents: I  have  no  doubt  they  were  right 
under  the  reasoning,  I  did  not  make  the 
point  of  order.  It  would  have  been  an  un- 
gracious thing  to  do;  It  would  have  been  an 
exceedingly  objectionable  thing  to  do  to  the 
membership  of  the  House,  and  yet  this  op- 
portunity having  arisen  to  express  myself.  I 
wish  to  take  advanUge  of  It  to  say  that  I  did 
not  approve  of  the  amendment," 

Mr.  Richard  Wayne  Parker,  of  New  Jersey, 
added.  In  substance,  that  In  such  a  situ- 
ation. If  no  notice  Wcis  taken  by  Congress  or 
by  the  States  of  the  fact  that  the  vacancy 
existed,  the  membership  was  only  suspended 
and  the  Member  could  come  back  to  his  seat 
again. 

Subsequently.  Mr.  Mann  moved  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  following: 

'Resolved.  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  immedi- 
ately pay  all  arrears  of  salary  and  Clerk  al- 
lowance to  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Soth  Congress  who  have  not 
received  their  monthly  salary  and  allowances 
owing  to  their  absence  from  the  House  while 
In  the  military  service  of  the  United  States 
during  the  war:  Provided.  That  there  shall 
be  deducted  from  such  amounts  for  salary, 
respectively,  any  money  received  by  any  of 
the  above-named  as  compensation  for  service 
In  the  Army  during  the  present  emergency, 
and  the  affidavits  of  the  above-named  persons 
shall  be  accepted  as  proof  as  to  whether  or 
not  such  pajTnent  has  been  received  by 
them." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

ni.     OPINION     or    THE    U.S.     ATTOR.NEY     GENERAL 

There  Is  set  forth  below  the  opinion  of 
U5  Attorney  General  Francis  Blddle  made 
to  the  President  on  December  23  1943.  and 
reported  In  "40  Opinions  Attorney  General 
301"  which  has  some  relevancy  to  the  sub- 
ject under  Inquiry. 

Members  of  Congress  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces 

December  23.    1943. 
Th'-"  President 

My  Dear  Mr  President:  I  am  glad  to 
comply  with  your  request  for  my  opinion 
concerning  the  legality  of  acceptance  of 
commissions  In  the  Armed  Forces  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

The  Constitution  (art.  I.  sec.  6,  clause  2) 
provides  that  "no  person  holding  any  office 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  Member 
of  either  House  during  his  continuance  In 
office."  An  officer  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy 
la.  In  general  a  person  holding  office  under 
the  United  States.  United  States  v.  Mouat 
124  US.  303;  United  States  v.  Carter.  217 
U.S.  286;  Hoeppcl  v.  United  States,  85  P.  (2d) 
237.  It  further  provides  (art.  I.  sec  5,  clause 
1)  that  "each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of 
the  elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of 
Its  own  Members  ■•  Exercising  this  authority 
both  the  Hou5e  and  the  Senate  have  upon 
occasions  In  the  past  determined  that  serv- 
ice with  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  Is  incompatible  with  membership  In 
the  Congress.  Tliese  decisions  are  cited  In 
the  United  States  Code,  Annotated,  under 
article  I.  section  6.  clause  2  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  Include  the  following:  House  Mis- 
cellaneous Documents.  38th  Congress.  2d 
session,  volume  3,  page  92  (Baker  and  Yell), 
page  395  (Bj/tngton  v.  Vandever);  Senate 
Miscellaneous  Documents.  52d  Congress  2d 
session,  volume  6,  page  180  {Stanton  v. 
Laine) . 

I  quote  below  from  the  report  of  the 
House  Committee  of  Elections  in  the  case 
of  Byington  v.   Vandever: 


"He  has  no  right  as  Representative  to 
absent  himself  from  the  House  without 
leave:  and  U  he  does,  U  liable  to  be  arrested 
by  the  officer  of  the  House,  and  returned  and 
punished.  But  he  la  also  bound  as  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Army  to  be  with  his  regiment 
(perhaps  a  thousand  miles  distant)  ready 
to  execute  the  commands  of  his  superior 
officer;  and  for  hU  default.  Is  liable  to  pun- 
ishment— It  may  be  with  death.  Or  his 
military  superior  may  take  him  by  force 
from  his  seat  and  duties  In  the  House  to 
his  [X)8t  In  the  Army. 

"That  such  a  physical  Impossibility  as  Is 
thus  created,  to  execute  the  duties  of  both 
offices,  renders  them  Incompatible,  would 
seem  to  be  beyond  a  doubt. 

"But  there  Is  also  that  In  the  nature  of  the 
powers  Incident  to  the  two  positions  which 
renders  them  Incompatible   •    •    •. 

"That  no  Member  of  this  House  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  hold,  at  the  same  time,  an  Incom- 
patible office,  and  that  no  other  department 
of  this  Government  shall  be  allowed  to  ex- 
ercise any  Influence  over  Its  members,  by  dis- 
tinctions and  emoluments  conferred,  or  any 
control  by  virtue  of  superior  authority,  are 
principles  that  involve  the  existence,  In- 
tegrity, and  rights  of  the  House,  and  the  Just 
distribution  of  the  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  were  deemed  of  such  vlui  Im- 
portance as  to  demand  a  place  as  an  express 
provision  of  the  Constitution.  Inserted  after 
the  fullest  debate  and  consideration. 

"In  view  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
these  principles  In  their  full  extent,  the  com- 
mittee could  not  allow  any  extraneous  clr- 
cumst.^nces  to  Influence  them.  However 
much  they  might  honor  Colonel  Vandever  for 
his  noble  conduct,  they  must  Judge  his  rights 
by  the  same  law  that  Is  applicable  to  the 
most  undeserving  Member  of  the  House. 
They  have  therefore  felt  compelled  to  report 
and  ask  the  House  to  adopt  the  following 
resolution." 

The  House  adopted  the  resolution  recom- 
mended by  the  committee,  declaring  that  the 
Member  had  not  been  entitled  to  his  seat 
since  the  mllltla  regiment  In  which  he  served 
as  an  officer  was  mustered  Into  the  service 
of  the  United  St.ites. 

The  required  conclusion  is  that  under  the 
practice  "which  appears  to  have  long  pre- 
vailed and  which  I  see  no  occasion  to  disturb" 
Members  of  the  Congress  mny  enter  the 
Armed  Forces  by  enlistment,  commission  or 
otherwise.  Upon  entry  Into  such  service  the 
Individual  ceases  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress provided  the  House  or  the  Senate,  as  the 
case  may  be.  chooses  to  act  There  have,  of 
course,  been  cases  In  which  the  congressional 
body  affected  did  not  choose  to  raise  the 
question.  It  would  be  a  sound  and  reason- 
able policy  for  the  executive  department  to 
refrain  from  commissioning  or  otherwlfe  uti- 
lizing the  services  of  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress In  the  Armed  Forces.  The  Concjers  has 
recognized  the  soundness  of  this  policy  by  in- 
cluding In  the  Selective  Training  and  Service 
Act  of  1940,  54  Stat  885.  a  provision  exempt- 
ing Members  of  the  Congress  from  Induction 
thereunder. 

Respectfully. 

Francis  Biddie. 

iv.  related  court  cases  and  other 

AlfTHORITIKS 

We  have  been  unable  to  And  a  reference  to 
an  article  or  other  work  dealing  exclusively 
with  the  subject  of  Incompatible  offices 
The  Index  to  Legal  Periodicals,  the  Reader  s 
G\ilde.  the  law  library  catalog,  and  the 
main  catalog  of  the  library  were  checked 
for  references  to  pertinent  works  with  nega- 
tive results  Mechem  on  "Public  Offices  and 
Officers"  has  a  chapter  on  Incompatible  offi- 
ces (ch  IV.  pp.  267-275).  American  Juris- 
prudence treats  the  subject  (42  Am.  Jur.. 
Public  Officers,  sees.  58-82),  For  annota- 
tions  on   Incompatibility   of  offices  or  posl- 
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tlons   in   military   service  and  civil   service 
see: 

26  A.LJR.  142. 
132  AX.JI.  264. 

147  A1.M.  1419. 

148  AXJl.  1399. 
150  A.L.R,  1444. 

The  only  Supreme  Court  case  we  have 
found  touching  on  Incompatible  offices  Is 
that  of  United  States  v.  Saunders  (1887)  120 
U.S.  126.  Tliere  a  clerk  In  the  office  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  was  also 
appointed  to  be  the  clerk  of  a  committee  of 
Congress,  and  who  performed  the  duties  of 
both  positions  was  entitled  to  receive  the 
compensation  appropriated  and  allowed  by 
law  for  each. 

Hugh  P.  Price, 
Legislative  Attorney. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  C.  WILLARD 
CAMALIER 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  June  30, 
a  man  who  has  long  been  an  outstand- 
ing health  leader  in  the  Nation,  and  a 
good  friend  of  many  in  this  body,  is  re- 
tiring. I  am  referring  to  Dr.  C.  'Willard 
Camaher,  who  is  assistant  secretary  of 
the  American  Dental  Association  and 
director  of  its  Wasliington  office. 

For  nearly  50  years.  Mr.  President.  Dr. 
Camalier  has  been  a  representative  of 
dentistry  on  the  national  level.  During 
that  half  century,  his  accomplishments 
have  won  him  high  stature  not  only 
within  his  profession  but  among  all  those 
interested  in  health  afifairs.  I  have  long 
enjoyed  a  most  rewarding  friendship 
with  Dr.  Camalier.  It  is.  therefore,  espe- 
cially pleasing  to  me  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  wish  him  well  and  to  commend 
him  once  more  for  his  fine  achievements 
and  his  dedicated  scn'ices  to  our  country 
and  to  his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RtcoRD,  the  statement  announcing  Dr. 
Camalicr's  retirement  that  was  issued  by 
the  American  Dental  Association.  The 
announcement  tells  of  a  few  of  the  ma- 
jor achievements  of  Dr,  Camalier  and 
notes  some  of  the  many  honors  those 
achievements  have  earned  him. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dental    Leader    in    Nations    CAPrroL    roR 
Half  Century   Retires 

Washington.  DC— Dr.  C.  Wlllard  Cama- 
lier, Sr.,  4240  Fordham  Road,  NW  an- 
nounced today  that  he  will  retire  on  June  30 
from  the  posts  of  assistant  secretary  of  the 
American  Dental  Association  and  director  of 
Its  Washington  office.  A  major  figure  In 
American  dentistry  for  nearly  50  years,  Dr 
Camalier  has  been  one  of  the  profession's 
prime  representatives  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment since  World  War  I.  He  Is  the  elder 
brother  of  Renah  Camalier,  former  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioner. 

The  recipient  of  Innumerable  honors  Dr 
Camalier  served  as  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Association  In  1937-38,  and  in 
1050  was  named  the  dentist  of  the  half  cen- 
tury by  the  District  of  Columbia  dental 
society. 

Dr.  Gerald  D  Tlmmons,  of  Philadelphia 
president  of  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion, satd  that  "all  of  the  Nation's  100  000 
dentists  will  hear  this  announcement  with 
s.-idness.  Dr.  Camalier  Is  almost  literally  ir- 
replaceable. He  has  been  a  major  factor  In 
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the  great  progress  of  American  dentistry  In 
the  past  decades  and  his  accomplishments 
on  behalf  of  the  Nation's  health  are  matched 
by  few  men.  He  has  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  all  of  us." 

One  of  Dr.  Camaller's  most  recent  honors 
came  on  May  22,  when  he  received  the  1063 
Award  of  Merit  from  the  Georgetown  Uiii- 
versity  Dental  School.  The  citation  accom- 
panying the  award  read  In  part:  "In  con- 
Junction  with  40  years  of  general  practice,  he 
served  as  president  of  the  American  Dental 
Association,  as  a  member  of  the  association's 
board  of  trustees  and  14  years  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  He  Is  past  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Dental  Exami- 
ners. 

"In  World  War  11,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
War  Service  Committee  of  the  (American 
Dental)  Association  and  the  dental  member 
of  the  national  board  of  procurement  and 
assignment.  He  has  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Selective 
Service  and  Is  a  member  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Youth  Fitness.  In  1959,  the 
American  College  of  Dentists  bestowed  on 
him  Its  highest  award  for  meritorious 
service. 

During  World  War  I.  Dr.  Camalier  served 
as  secretary  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Commissioners  and  as  chairman  of 
its  committees  on  registrars  and  on  Llbertv 
Loan  drives. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  American  Dental  Association  Dr 
Camalier  was  nominated  for  honorary  mem- 
bership In  the  association,  an  honor  rarely 
accorded  a  regular  member. 

A  native  of  Washington,  DC,  Dr  Cam- 
alier received  his  dental  decree  In  1912  from 
George  Washington  Unlver-lty.  He  and  Mrs 
Camalier,  the  former  Lottie  Lillian  Pember- 
ton,  wli:  celebrate  their  golden  wedding  an- 
niversary In  November  1964.  They  have  two 
children  living,  C  Willard.  Jr.,  who  Is  a  gen- 
eral  surgeon,  and  Robert,  who  Is  with  the 
Department  of   Agriculture. 


SUSPENSION  OP  ATMOSPHERIC 
TESTS  REDUCES  FALLOUT  HAZ- 
ARDS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday in  an  act  of  honor,  courage  and 
vision,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
announced  that  high  representatives  of 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States  will 
meet  in  Moscow  in  July  to  attempt  once 
again  to  construct  an  atomic  test  ban 
treaty. 

"To  make  clear  our  good  faith,"  the 
President  announced,  'our  Nation  will 
conduct  no  more  atomic  tests  in  the  at- 
mosphere for  so  long  as  other  nations 
forgo  such  tests.'  The  President 
pledged  that  should  atmospheric  testing 
be  resumed  "we  will  not  be  the  first  to  re- 
sume." The  cau.se  of  peace  is  served  by 
such  a  declaration.  The  hopes  of  men 
go  with  our  negotiators  to  Moscow, 

The  suspension  of  atmospheric  test- 
ing—and the  reduction  therebv  of  radio- 
active contaminants  in  the  air  we 
breathe  and  the  food  we  eat — is  impor- 
tant news  for  all  who  are  concerned  with 
the  health  of  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children. 

In  recent  months,  it  has  appeared  to 
observers  that  both  the  Soviets  and  our 
own  Government  were  refraining  from 
atmospheric  testing  and  that  an  un- 
spoken, de  facto  suspension  of  tests  was 
being  evolved. 


By  announcing  America's  willingness 
to  continue  this  moratorium  on  atmos- 
pheric tests,  the  President  has  made  it 
more  difficult  for  the  Russians  to  resume 
such  tests.  For  if  they  do  it  will  be 
very  clear  to  the  world  that  the  Russians 
and  not  the  United  States  have  forced 
the  resumption  of  atmopheric  contami- 
nation. If  they  do  resume  tests — and  we 
shall  know  instantly  for  such  tests  can 
be  monitored  with  great  precision— the 
onus  for  the  increasing  levels  of  fallout 
will  not  be  upon  the  United  States. 

Recently  34  Senators — of  whom  I  was 
pleased  to  be  one — joined  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  in  oflering  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  American 
Government  to  again  seek  a  test  ban  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  all  tests  that  con- 
taminate the  atmosphere  and  the  oceans, 
and  to  announce  to  the  world  that  the 
United  States  will  conduct  no  nuclear 
tests  in  the  atmosphere  or  under  water 
so  long  as  the  Soviets  abstain  from  such 
tests. 

This  the  President  has  in  substance 
done. 

The  people  of  Alaska  have  especial 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  President's 
declaration.  In  1962  atmospheric  tests 
conducted  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  doubled  the  amount  of 
radioactive  debris  in  the  world.  This 
will  mean  that  in  the  present  year  Amer- 
icans will  have  in  their  diet  four  times 
more  strontium  90  and  other  radio- 
contaminants  than  last  year. 

Alaska  lies  directly  in  tlie  path  of  pre- 
vailing winds  coming  from  the  Siberian 
northland   across   the  American   conti- 
nent.   As  a  result  Alaska  receives  the  full 
brunt  of  radiocontamination  from  Soviet 
tests.      I    have   pointed    out   in    recent 
months  to  the  Senate  on  several  occa- 
sions that  the  people  of  Alaska  are  expe- 
riencing in  some  cases  far  more  fallout 
contamination  than  has  been  received  by 
citizens  of  the  lower  48  States.     I  have 
called  for  increased  measurement  and 
surveillance   of    contaminant   levels    in 
Alaska.    I  have  repeatedly  asked  Federal 
officials  to  prepare  and  to  have  ready 
effective  countermeasures,  should  these 
become  necessary.     Radioactive  levels  in 
the  Arctic  have  not  yet  reached  the  point 
where  such  countermeasures  are  neces- 
sary.   Levels  of  contamination  in  Alaska 
will  increase  substantially  in  the  present 
year  because  of  the  radioactive  debris  al- 
ready in  the  atmosphere.     I  am  hopeful, 
however,  that  danger  levels  will  not  be 
reached  and  that  extensive  countermeas- 
ures will  not  be  necessary.     I  have  in- 
sisted, I  insist  now,  and  I  will  continue 
to  insist,  that  the  Federal  Government 
keep  fully  informed  and  prepared. 

Of  course,  the  very  best  and  most  effec- 
tive countermeasure  to  protect  against 
increasing  radioactive  lallout  contami- 
nation is  to  cease  atomic  testing  in  the 
atmosphere.  This,  the  President  has 
done  and  this  I  pray  God  the  Russians 
will  also  do. 

I  did  not  question  the  President's  sin- 
cerity when  he  reluctantly  ordered  the 
resumptionof  tests  in  1961.  In  his  judg- 
ment they  were  necessary  for  the  com- 
mon defense  and  it  is  his  responsibility 
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to  make  such  Judgments.  I  know  how 
anxious  he  Is  to  obtain  a  nuclear  test 
ban.  I  stand  with  him  in  his  determina- 
tion and  I  sincerely  hope  that  his  actions 
of  yesterday  will  mean  the  end  of  at- 
mospheric contamination  with  radio- 
active debris  and  the  beginning  of  effec- 
tive negotiations  toward  a  nuclear  test 
ban. 

The  people  of  Alaska  who  stand  in  the 
front  lines  of  the  cold  war  have  every 
reason  to  support  the  President  in  his 
efforts. 


June  11 


THE    PACIFIC    COMMUNPTY 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  Honorable  Harlan  Cleve- 
land. Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Affairs,  delivered  a  sig- 
nificant address  on  the  Pacific  area  as  a 
developing  community. 

He  was  referring  to  some  78.000  island 
people,  speaking  nine  different  languages 
and  many  different  dialects,  spread  over 
a  3-million-square-mile  ocean  area,  on 
2.100  islands  which  have  but  687  miles 
of  land. 

It  was  these  lovely  island  archipelagos 
and  island  groups,  set  as  successive 
strings  of  coral  necklaces  in  the  blue 
Pacific  basin,  that  inspired  Rodgers  and 
Hammerstein  to  write  of  a  "Bali  Haii" 
in  their  classical  "South  Pacific." 

It  was  at  the  smallest  islai.d  of  them 
all,  Pitcairn  Island,  where  we  recall  the 
famous — or  iniamous — mutiny  on  the 
H.M.S.  Bounty. 

Perhaps  vaguely,  many  Americans  will 
recall  the  names  of  some  of  these  island 
groups — the  Marianas,  the  Marshalls. 
the  Carolines.  They  will  recall  that  the 
very  success  of  our  Pacific  war  effort  de- 
pended on  the  decisive  battles  of  Truk, 
Saipan,  and  Tinian  during  World  War 
n. 

Following  that  war.  this  vast  Pacific 
area  was  entnisted  to  the  care  of  the 
United  States  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  Mr.  Cleveland's  talk  reported 
on  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
those  islands  and  the  Increasing  atten- 
tion we  are  pajring  to  their  importance 
and  development. 

Geography  has  placed  Hawaii  in  mid- 
Pacific  and.  as  the  westernmost  State  of 
the  Union,  has  turned  our  eyes  westward 
to  the  Islands  of  the  west  Pacific.  More 
and  more,  Hawaii  has  become  a  hub  of 
activities  linking  the  United  States  to 
those  islands. 

For  many  years,  Hawaii  has  been  play- 
ing a  vital  and  creative  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  trade  and  commerce  with 
the  emerging  Pacific  Islands.  In  addi- 
tion, the  University  of  Hawaii  and  the 
East-West  Center,  located  on  the  uni- 
versity campus,  together  have  provided 
a  broad  liberal  arts  education  as  well  as 
technical  and  professional  training  for 
lar?e  numbers  of  students  from  the 
Pacific. 

The  university  campus  has  become  a 
center  of  Pacific-oriented  international 
scholarly  activities.  For  example,  in 
1961  the  university  was  host  to  the  lOth 
Pacific  Science  Congress,  attended  by 
3,000  scientists  from  all  over  the  world. 
In  cooperation  with  Federal  agencies, 
the  State,  together  with  the  university 


and  the  East- West  Center,  have  partici- 
pated In  technical  assistance  programs 
designed  to  take  American  know-how  di- 
rectly to  the  people  of  the  Pacific. 

In  the  development  of  the  Pacific  com- 
munity. Hawaii  is  expected  to  assume  an 
ever-expanding  role  as  a  center  for  serv- 
ices and  trade  in  the  Pacific  hemi- 
sphere— a  role  for  which  Hawaii  is  well 
suited. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  by  Mr.  Cleveland 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


RtrLECTIONS  ON  THX  Pacitic  Communitt 
(Address  by  the  Honorable  Harlan  Cleve- 
land, Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs,  at  a  banquet 
of  the  conference  on  Educational  Invest- 
ment in  the  Pacific  Conununlty.  sponsored 
by  the  American  Association  of  Colleges 
for  Teacher  Education  and  the  Compara- 
tive Education  Society,  cohosted  by  Stan- 
ford University  School  of  Education,  and 
Stanford  Research  Institute.  Palo  Alto 
Calif.,  Friday,  March  29,  1963) 

I 
All  of  a  sudden.  It  seems,  we  have  begun 
to  talk  of  a  Pacific  community.  And  when 
we  do.  we  get  very  close  to  the  heart  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  It  therefore  is  worthwhUe,  I 
think,  to  begin  by  putting  that  framework 
around  the  subject  of  your  conference. 

It   is   easy   to    forget    that   the   very   possi- 
bility of  any  kind  of  human  community  at 
all   Is  a  relatively  recent  phenomenon.     For 
most  of  mans  history  to  date,  he  wandered 
In    search    of    food — a    lonely    gatherer    and 
hunter     of     sustenance.      No     earlier     than 
10.000  years  ago — a  mere  blinking  of  history's 
eye — man  first  discovered  how  to  domesticate 
plants  and   grow   liis  own   food.     It  was  an 
epic     technological     breakthrough;     and    Its 
social    fallout    was    the    beginning    of    social 
complexity— tiny     communities     of     human 
beings,  beginning  In  the  earliest  settlements 
to  learn  to  live  together— by  living  together. 
The  story  of  man  since  then  Is  the  emer- 
gence    of     everwldenlng     oommunltles— the 
clearing,  the  village,  the  town,  the  city,  the 
city-state,    the   nation.     At   each   stage   new 
technology  made  possible — and  stimulated— 
the  larger  community. 

Now  we  already  can  say  with  comfortable 
confidence  that  when  future  historians  look 
back  on  the  decades  immediately  following 
World  War  II.  they  will  write  It  down  that 
our  present  times  were  notable  for  another 
breakthrough— a  matrix  of  International 
communities,  overlapping  and  Interacting, 
the  most  dynamic  political  force  of  the  20th 
century.  Suddenly— the  hUtorlans  will  ex- 
claim— the  world  was  no  longer  made  of 
continents  and  oceans  but  of  communities 
And  the  writers  of  our  history  will  be  bound 
to  note  that  the  Nation  with  the  closest  links 
to  most  of  the  new  commonwealths  was  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Behind  the  new  force  lies  the  new  tech- 
nology: the  new  technology  which  drives 
groups  of  nations  together  against  the  threat 
of  thermonuclear  war — the  new  technology 
which  drives  nations  together  In  history's 
first  organized  war  against  poverty  and  dis- 
ease— the  new  technology  which  some  day 
must  drive  nations  to  organize  International 
peacekeeping  Institutions  as  a  substitute  for 
war  It.self.  In  the  age  of  Jets,  great  oceans 
which  once  served  as  hostile  barriers  between 
nations  become  friendly  inland  lakes  for 
communities  of  nations  around  its  shores. 
And  so  we  can  begin  to  talk  realistically 
about  a  Pacific  community — for  political 
trends  cannot  be  far  behind  the  technology 
that  makes  them  possible — and  necessary. 


There  Is  no  major  area  In  the  whole  free 
world  where  Impulses  toward  unification  in- 
tegration, or  partnership  among  new  nations 
axe  not  at  work;  only  in  the  so-called  Com- 
munist world  Is  the  trend  in  the  ooDoeitji 
direction.  ph«>»m! 

The  moat  spectacular  of  these  regional  de- 
velopments, of  course,  Is  In  Western  Europe 
where  nations  that  have  been  at  war  with 
each  other,  off  and  on.  for  most  of  the  mod- 
ern era.  are  now  finding  unity.  Europe, 
where  these  same  nations  are  now  putting 
together  the  world's  second  greatest  Indus- 
trial complex  U)  serve  a  market  of  over  30o 
million  prospering  consumers. 

I  hope  I  do  not  have  to  stress  the  point 
that  the  recent  check  to  European  Integra- 
tion  Is   not   a  checkmate.     Our  friends  the 

historians  will  see  It — or  so  we  yet  believe 

as  a  bump  along  a  road — a  road  which  has 
some  hazardous  passages  but  leads  In  a 
clearly  marked  direction.  Today's  biggest 
headline  seems  fated,  like  so  many  other 
headlines,  to  wind  up  as  a  quaint  footnote  In 
the  future's  books  about  the  present. 

But  the  new  Europe  Is  only  the  most  ad- 
vanced case  of  A  movement  which  engulfs  all 
but  that  reactionary  world  which  Is  still 
struggling  with  the  hopeless  task  of  adapting 
to  stubborn  reality  the  theology  of  Marx  and 
Lenin. 

In  Latin  America  aroused  peoples  are  be- 
ginning to  act  as  If  they  had  something  In 
common  (resides  a  common  background— and 
poverty.  The  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  wide- 
spread resentment  of  Soviet  Intervention  In 
Cuba — all  are  symbols  of  a  new  sense  of 
community  still  Inadequately  expressed  In 
workable  Institutions  There  are  the  be- 
ginnings of  two  customs  imlons,  one  In  Cen- 
tral America  and  one,  the  Latin  American 
Free  Trade  Association,  consisting  of  the 
principal  South  American  countries  and 
Mexico.  In  Latin  America  there  Is  a  new 
economic  momentum,  and  common  Institu- 
tions for  development  have  Just  been  given 
another  push  In  the  Declaration  of  CosU 
Rica 

EHsewhere.  similar  unity  moves  are  part 
of  the  atmosphere. 

In  North  Africa,  a  Maghrib  confederation 
Is  being  talked  about 

In  southeast  Asia,  there  are  Impulses  to- 
ward regional  arrangements  and  regional  pro- 
grams for  economic  and  social  cooperation 

In  the  Arab  world.  It  Is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  drive  t-oward  unity  will  not  over- 
come the  most  bitter  of  divisions. 

Even  In  tropical  Africa,  where  strident  na- 
tionalism has  been  used  as  a  Jimmy  to  pry 
new  nations  out  of  old  empires,  the  first  In- 
stitutions for  regional  Integration  are  com- 
ing Into  being. 

And  you  meet  here  In  California  today  to 
explore  the  early  outlines  of  a  Pacific  com- 
munity. 

Several  years  ago  Sir  Oliver  Franks  drew 
a  careful  bead  on  this  postwar  trend  and 
described  regionalism  as  "a  halfway  house 
at  a  time  when  single  nations  are  no  longer 
viable  and  the  world  Is  not  ready  to  become 
one"  It  would  be  hard  to  say  It  better, 
m 

The  growth  of  regional  communities  Is  of 
course  quite  In  line  with  the  obligations  and 
opportunities  of  every  member  of  the  United 
Nations 

The  U.N.  Charter  explicitly  recognizes  the 
role  of  regional  organizations  In  articles  52 
and  53  and  even  foresees  their  u.se  to  help  the 
UN  keep  the  peace  In  emergencies.  The 
UN  economic  commissions  are  themselves 
organized  on  a  regional  basis,  and  spawn 
other  regional  groupings,  like  the  Mekong 
River  project  In  southeast  Asia. 

Regional  organizations,  In  short,  can  help 
relieve  the  United  Nations  of  burdens  which 
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otherwise  might  sink  the  vmlversal  boat  we 
are  aU  In  together. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  here  is  that 
support  for  and  participation  In  these  over- 
lapping communities  of  the  free  Is  at  the  doc- 
trinal heart  of  \JS.  foreign  policy.  Our 
concept  of  an  emerging  new  system  of  world 
order  depends  heavily  upon  the  growth  and 
health  and  strength  of  the  new  communities 
within  the  broader  framework  of  the  U.N. 
system — for  they  weave  the  fabric  of  order 
with  the  strong  yarn  of  consent.  They  re- 
flect our  kind  of  world  of  pluralism  and 
color — our  open  society  projected  around  the 
globe.  TTaey  are  the  exact  antithesis  of  the 
gray  and  monolithic  world  order — the  uni- 
versal closed  society — of  which  the  Commu- 
nists dream. 

Tills  Is  why  we — you  and  I.  as  Americans — 
carry  around  without  embarrassment  a 
whole  pocketful  of  memberships  and  asso- 
ciate memberships  In  Interlocking  and  mu- 
tually reinforcing  regional  organizations. 
The  last  time  I  counted,  which  was  j'ester- 
day,  there  were  18  of  them — 8  in  our 
own  hemisphere.  10  In  Europe  and  Asia.  For 
any  member  of  this  conference  who  can 
name  all  of  them  without  a  reference  book, 
the  Department  of  State  will  offer  a  modest 
prize.  It  will  have  to  be  modest;  the  Con- 
gress gives  us  Just  enough  money  to  help  fi- 
nance these  organizations,  and  none  at  all 
to  finance  guessing  games. 

XV 

In  the  Pacific  we  speak  of  community — 
not  yet  of  an  organization,  hardly  even  a 
concept  that  any  two  nations  on  the  Pacific 
rim  would  define  alike.  But  If  we  have  yet 
to  formulate  Just  what  brings  tis  together 
except  the  lapping  waters  of  this  greatest 
and  least  turbulent  of  oceans,  we  Americans 
do  share  with  our  neighbors  in  the  near 
West  one  very  special  Interest — the  bits  and 
pieces  of  land  and  small  groups  of  people 
scattered  on  that  ocean's  surface. 

They  are  "dependent  territories,"  most  of 
them.  As  the  great  colonies  of  Asia  and 
Africa  wriggle  free  from  their  colonial  apron- 
strings,  the  50  or  60  enclaves  and  island 
groups  EtlU  regarded  as  colonial  remnants 
around  the  world  are  beginning  to  show  up 
clearly  on  the  horizon  of  the  emotional  de- 
bates on  colonialism  In  the  VH.  and  else- 
where. 

More  than  a  dozen  of  these  dependencies 
are  In  the  Pacific — including  the  smallest  of 
them  all,  Pitcairn  Island  of  mutinous  mem- 
ory; 146  people  live  there  on  2  square  miles 
of  real  estate  which  has  been  British  for  124 
years.  The  3  U.N.  trust  territories  that 
now  remain  of  the  original  11  are  all  In  the 
Pacific:  tiny  Nauru  and  huge,  primitive 
New  Guinea,  both  administered  In  trust  by 
Australia;  and  the  scattering  of  Mlcrone- 
slans  on  the  old  Japanese  mandate,  now  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific,  which  Is  en- 
trusted to  us  to  govern  under  arrangements 
that  can  only  be  changed  by  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations.' 

As  a  case  study  In  building  a  Pacific  com- 
munity, let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
condition  and  destiny  of  these  78,000  Island 
people,  speaking  9  different  languages  and 
unnumbered  dialects,  spread  over  an  ocean 
expanse  of  3  million  square  miles,  on  2.100 
individual  Islands  that  aggregate  hardly  687 
square  miles  of  dry  land. 

We  have  left  a  part  of  our  own  history 
and  a  good  deal  of  our  llfeblood.  In  some  of 
those  scratches  on  the  map-  In  Truk,  where 
our  aviators  neutralized  a  powerful  naval 
base,  and  In  Saipan  and  Tinian,  where  the 
crucial  land  battles  of  the  Marianas  were 
won. 

I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  the  administra- 
tion In  Washington  is  paying  very  special 
attention  to  these  people  on  those  Ulands 
And  none  too  soon. 

In  an  era  when  American  power  and  tech- 
nical progress  Is  felt  In  every  corner  of  the 


free  world,  when  young  voltinteers  and  mid- 
dle-aged technicians  are  helping  every  free 
people  to  build  the  institutions  of  moder- 
nity, none  of  our  foreign  aid  programs  are 
available  to  the  orUy  foreigners  who  have 
been  specifically  entrusted  to  our  care  by 
the  world  community. 

The  Voice  of  America  has  no  program  for 
the  Islands;  the  citizens  of  trust  territory 
are  not  quite  foreign  enough  to  qualify  for  a 
rating  as  an  audience.  The  Soviet  radio  is 
not  as  reticent:  Radio  Moscow  can  be  clearly 
heard  in  Japanese  in  many  Islands  of  the 
trust  territory. 

Until  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
got  busy  last  year  to  Increase  the  funds  for 
education  In  Micronesia,  we  were  spending 
an  average  of  $33  per  child  per  year  for  ele- 
mentary schooling.  In  a  well-meaning  but 
unrealistic  attempt  to  protect  the  Islanders 
from  the  shock  of  20th  century  clvUizatlon, 
most  education  has  been  In  whatever  ver- 
nacular happened  to  be  the  local  language — 
which  was  nice  and  comfortable  for  the  par- 
ents, but  hardly  a  golden  opportunity  for  the 
children.  In  all  honesty,  we  have  not  been 
equipping  these  people  "for  modern  living. 

The  small  numbers  of  people,  and  the 
enormous  distances  involved,  make  a  decent 
educational  system  extremely  difficult  to 
organize.  But  we  can  do  lots  better,  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  which  adminis- 
ters the  islands  which  the  United  States 
holds  in  trust  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  Is  starting  out  to  do  just  that. 

A  properly  American  attitude  toward  the 
development  of  the  Pacific  islands,  is  surely 
plain.  If  difficult  to  carry  Into  action  all  at 
once.  Ignorance  Is  not  bliss,  we  say.  not 
even  on  lovely  islands  washed  by  the  bluest 
of  waters  and  cooled  by  the  gentlest  of 
breezes.  Poverty  is  not  picturesque,  il- 
literacy Is  not  Elyslan.  and  backwardness  Is 
not  the  road  to  happiness. 

As  our  modernization  policy  gathers  mo- 
mentum, the  somehow  familiar  names  of 
these  remote  islands — the  Marianas,  the  Mar- 
shalls. the  Carolines— will  lose  their  recent 
connoutlon  of  war  and  death  and  acquire  a 
new  meaning  as  symbols  of  life,  and  peace, 
and  the  self-deternUnatlon  of  peoples. 

V 

From  time  to  time  groups  of  Islanders  liave 
expressed  an  Interest  In  becoming  perma- 
nently a5.soclated  with  the  United  States. 
We  are  flattered  by  this  interest  and  per- 
haps a  little  embarrassed;  we  are  not  quite 
sure  we  have  entirely  merited  this  admira- 
tion. In  any  event  we  feel  these  expressions 
of  Interest  to  be  premature.  We  do  want  the 
Inhabitants  of  Micronesia  to  exercise  their 
Inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  self-deter- 
mination. We  do  not  think,  however,  that 
this  choice  should  be  made  until  these  peo- 
ple have  acquired  a  first-hand  knowledge  of 
both  the  benefits  and  the  responsibilities  of 
20th  century  civilization. 

This  is  indeed  what  we  have  undertaken 
by  treaty  to  do.  The  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  as  ratified  by  the  Senate,  describes 
in  these  words  the  alms  of  the  trusteeslilp 
system: 

"b.  To  promote  the  pohtical.  economic, 
social  and  educational  advancement  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  trust  territories,  and  their 
progressive  development  towards  self-govern- 
ment or  Independence  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
each  territory  and  Its  peoples  and  the  freely 
expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned, 
and  as  may  be  provided  by  the  terms  of  each 
trusteeship  agreement." 

Not  racy  language,  that.  But  the  mean- 
ing Is  clear:  the  Islanders  themselves  will  In 
the  end  determine  their  own  future,  and  we 
shall  see  to  it  that  they  get  the  chance  to 
learn  the  Issues  and  exercise  the  choices. 

The  winds  of  change  are  blowing,  still 
sometimes  at  zephyr  strength,  over  the  other 


Island  areas  In  the  central  and  southern 
Pacific.  What  is  to  beoome  of  these  bits 
and  pieces  of  old  trading  empires:  too  small 
and  too  remote  for  meaningful  nationhood, 
too  much  In  the  spirit  of  the  times  to  re- 
main old-style  dependencies? 

How  much  real  estate  Is  necessary  to  make 
a  nation?  How  many  persons  add  up  to  a 
people? 

Can  anyone  seriously  imagine  dozens,  even 
hundreds,  of  sovereign  and  independent  na- 
tions fashioned  from  the  multiple  Island 
groupings  of  the  Pacific  basin,  each  with  Its 
own  flag,  lu  ctirrency  and  national  anthem. 
Its  Independence  day  celebration  and  its  seat 
in  the  United  Nations?  Must  Pitcairn  Is- 
land, for  all  its  renown,  choose  a  Foreign 
Minister  from  Its  146  good  people? 

Wisely  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  In  resolutions  designed  to  hurry  the 
decolonization  process,  has  provided  a  con- 
siderable range  of  options  for  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  self-determination.  One  of  the 
alternatives  recognized  by  the  Assembly  is 
for  a  people  to  combine  with  others;  another 
kind  of  self-determination  Is  to  opt  for  free 
association,  on  an  agreed  basis,  with  a  met- 
ropolitan power. 

But  this  constitutional  no-man's-land  that 
lies  between  sovereign  independence,  which 
Is  now  so  fashionable,  and  colonial  depend- 
ency, which  is  now  so  rightly  out  of  fashion, 
needs  a  great  deal  more  exploration  by  the 
lawyers  and  the  political  scientists.  For  If 
small  populations  are  going  to  be  asked  to 
determine  their  future,  they  must  be  offered 
sometliing  better  than  a  Hobson's  choice  be- 
tween permanent  dependency  and  fashion- 
able llltislon. 

In  the  Pacific  islands,  and  in  each  of  the 
major  nations  around  the  Pacific  rim.  a  stir- 
ring of  new  thought  and  new  action  is  more 
than  evident.  Things  will  be  on  the  move, 
and  you  in  California  will  have  a  ringside 
seat.  If  we  think  hard,  and  act  boldly  on 
careful  plans,  we  will  siirely  And  ways  of 
assisting  the  Pacific  community  in  its  grow- 
ing Interdependence  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  And  that's  what  we  mean,  isn't  it. 
when  we  speak  here,  so  late  in  the  evening 
but  so  early  in  history,  of  a  Pacific  commu- 
nity? 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  HOSPITAL  IN- 
SURANCE PROGRAM— REMARKS 
OP  IVAN  A.  NESTINGEN 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  our 
State  of  Indiana  was  honored  to  have 
as  a  guest  recently  the  Honorable  Ivan 
A.  Nestingen,  Under  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Speaking  be- 
fore delegates  attending  the  Democrat- 
ic Women's  Convention  in  Indianapolis. 
Mr.  Nestingen  outlined  the  President's 
hospital  insurance  program  for  older 
people  and  attacked  the  opponents  of 
this  measure  whose  distortion  and  half- 
truths  have  given  many  people  a  false 
picture  of  the  need  and  of  the  remedy. 
In  view  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
the  President's  program  not  only  among 
my  colleagues  but  across  the  Nation,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Nestingen's  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Ivan  A.  Nestingen,  Under  Sec- 
RTTART  OF  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  after- 
noon. I  appreciate  your  invitation  to  be 
here  and  to  discuss  with  you  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  now  pending 
before  Congress. 
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There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  President 
Kennedy's    hcwpltal    Insurance    program    for 
older  people  U  a  necessity  tjoth  for  healtb 
and    humanitarian   reasons.      You    all    know 
this  and  have  proved  your  Interest  by  your 
activity    In    Indiana    to    elect    Congressmen 
and    Senators    who    support    It.      Last    year, 
for  example,  you  defeated  a  Republican  Sen- 
ator who  twice  had   voted  against   the  pro- 
gram   In    the    Senate.      And.    you    helped    to 
elect    Senator    Bixch    Bath    who    used    the 
program  as  one  of  hiS  main  campaign  pUnks. 
Recently    I    appeared    with    Senator    Vance 
Habtke  on  a   television   program  to  discuss 
this   bill   and.  as  you   know,   he  had   been  a 
vigorous  proponent  of  this  legislation.     Let 
me    say;      We.    In    the    administration,    are 
proud    to   be    working   shoulder    to   shoulder 
with  both  of  Indiana's  fine  Democratic  Sen- 
ators on  this  vital  issue. 

Before  going  Into  detail  about  what  the 
program  does  or  does  not  do  for  the  Nation's 
older  people,  let  me  comment  on  the  out- 
look for  Its  passage. 

First,  in  my  Judgment  the  program  will 
become  law  this  year.  We  will  know  better 
about  this  In  a  few  weeks  when  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  begins 
hearings  on  the  legislation.  Congressman 
WtLBVK  Mn-Ls.  who  Is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, plans  to  start  the  hearings  in  mid- 
July  and  to  ask  for  a  vote  In  early  August. 
The  timing  may  be  altered  somewhat,  de- 
pending on  when  the  committee  finishes  up 
Its  current  work  on  the  tax  reduction  and 
reform  legislation. 

The  big  question  at  the  moment  is:  Will 
the  committee  approve  the  program  and  give 
the  House  a  chance  to  vote  on  It?  This  is  by 
far  the  biggest  hurdle  the  program  has  to 
face  In  Congress  For,  we  know  we  have  the 
votes  In  the  House  and  Senate  to  pass  the 
bill  once  It  gets  past  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

The  situation  within  the  committee  U 
very  tight.  The  committee  has  25  members 
and.  at  present.  11  members  have  openly 
said  they  will  vote  for  It.  Thus,  two  more 
votes  are  needed  for  the  necessary  majority. 
Whether  the  additional  two  votes  will  be 
available  by  the  time  the  hearings  are  con- 
cluded  Is   an  open   question   now. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  all  11  of  the 
committee  members  for  the  legislation  are 
Democrats.  All  the  Republicans  on  the  com- 
mittee have  Indicated  they  intend  to  try 
to  block  It  from  being  voted  on  In  the  House. 
I'm  sure  this  kind  of  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  Republicans  Is  no  surprise  to  you.  It 
is  no  surprise  that  the  Republicans  line  up 
with  such  antlpeople  groups  as  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association.  The  AMA  violent- 
ly opposes  this  legislation.  And.  like  the 
Republicans,  all  of  them  have  opposed  so- 
cial security  legislation  from  the  beginning 
Why  do  they  oppose  the  hospital  Insurance 
program  ? 

It  U  for  exactly  the  same  reasons  the  Re- 
publican Party  opposed  social  security  in 
1935  and  have  continued  to  oppose  It  every 
time  It  has  been  extended  and  improved 
In  the  past  28  years.  They  said  President 
Roosevelt's  proposal  for  retirement  pay- 
ments under  social  security  was  socialism 
and  called  It  a  cruel  hoax.  Thev  are  using 
the  same  terms  now.  But.  they  have  never 
bothered  to  explain  what  these  labels  mean 

Their  technique  Is  simple,  but  it  Is  often 
hard  to  combat  because  It  is  based  on  fear 
I  will  go  Into  this  In  some  detail  m  a 
moment. 

One  thing  about  the  Republicans:  They 
are   consistent. 

Out  of  the  435  Members  of  Congress  In 
1935  there  was  only  1  Republican  who 
voted  for  the  establishment  of  social  se- 
curity on  the  key  vote.  Again  In  1949.  when 
President  Truman  proposed  to  Increase  re- 
tirement pa>-ments  and  extend  coverage, 
the  Republicans  were  against  It.  Out  of 
the   112  votes  cast  against  consideration  of 
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the  Truman  proposals,  ill  came  from  Re- 
publicans. Fortunately,  there  were  enough 
Democrats  In  Congress  to  pass  It. 

In  1956  a  Democratic  Congress  added  dis- 
ability benefits  to  social  security.  The  key 
vote  on  this  extension  of  social  security  was 
In  the  Senate  where  only  6  out  of  38  Re- 
publicans voted  for  It  Last  year  when 
the  President's  health  Insurance  proposal 
for  older  people  was  being  considered  In 
the  Senate,  only  5  Republicans  voted  for 
It  and  30  were  against. 

The  Republicans  are  being  aided  and 
abetted  this  year,  as  they  have  been  In  the 
past,  by  the  leadership  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  In  fact,  this  little 
group  of  doctors  has  deliberately  launched 
a  new  campaign  of  fear  to  defeat  the  Presi- 
dent's plan. 

One  reliable  source  said  recently  they 
spent  more  than  $7  million  last  year  alone 
In  Its  propaganda  efforts.  It  Is  doubtful 
If  a  more  Intensive,  or  better  financed,  cam- 
paign to  defeat  a  Presidential  proposal  has 
ever  occurred  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

How  Is  the  AMA  leadership  using  fear? 
They  use  It  In  their  speeches,  public  state- 
ments, publications,  films,  advertising,  and 
every  other  means  of  communication  they 
can  find  The  techniques  they  use  follow  a 
pattern  UsuaUy  they  start  with  a  com- 
pletely false  sUtement  desl(?ned  to  frighten 
the  people  who  are  listening  or  reading 
They  know  many  people  freeze  up  and  op- 
pose change  when  they  are  afraid.  They 
hope  by  using  fear  they  can  scare  enough 
people  Into  opposing  the  President's  program 
so  that  It  won't   pass  Congress 

Let  us  take  a  few  examples  of  this  tech- 
nique used  recently  by  the  president-elect  of 
the  American   Medical   Association. 

Here  are  his  exact  words  from  a  recent 
Detroit  speech 

•  It's  no  secret  to  you  men  that  social 
security  is  already  in  difficulty  •  •  •.  There 
U  nothing  m  the  social  securtly  fund  but 
lOU's  •  •  V  The  future  Is  bleak  Indeed. 
Its  going  to  have  enough  trouble  standing 
on  Its  own  feet  •  •  V  And.  If  on  top  of  this 
we  add  any  other  scheme  of  financing,  It's 
merely  going  to  add  to  the  already  over- 
burdened social  security  system. '• 

Yet.  the  AMA's  chief  spokesman  knows 
well  that  the  financing  of  the  social  security 
system  has  been  studied  again  and  again 
by  distinguished  groups  of  unbiased  citizen 
experts,  and  each  time  It  has  b»--n  given  a 
completely  clean  bill  of  health 

One  of  the  real  cruelties  of  this  kind  of 
untruth  Is  that  It  Is  often  heard  or  read 
by  old  people  getting  social  security  checks 
Then,  they  begin  to  worry  about  whether 
they  will  continue  to  receive  their  payments. 
Some  even  become  desperate  because  they 
know  they  cannot  live  without  that  monthly 
check  The  Social  Security  Administration 
h.is  received  thousands  of  pathetic  Inquiries 
resulting  from  such  scare  propaganda.  It  Is 
difficult  to  dispel  these  fears  and  concern  of 
the  older  citizens 

Another  technique  frequently  used  by  the 
AMA's  president-elect  Is  to  cast  doubt  on  the 
Integrity  of  those  who  favor  the  Presidents 
program. 

Here's  wOWt  he  said  In  San  Francisco 
recently: 

"Today  we  have  a  new  type  of  charlatan 
In  our  midst  He  is  the  political  charlatan, 
the  political  quack,  the  political  fraud  who 
would  deliberately  misuse  his  power  and 
mislead  the  people  into  accepting  medical 
care  through  Government  control  for  purely 
political  reasons" 

In  Concord.  NH  .  he  said: 

"These  quacks  and  charlatans  are  trying 
to  sell  their  wares  to  the  American  peo- 
ple •  •  V  They  want  to  socialize  this  coun- 
try ••  •.  It  IS  the  labor  socialists  who 
are  the  architects  and  protagonists  of  the 
bin." 
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Again,  the  good  doctor  Is  attempting  to 
frighten  people-to  scare  them  Into  thinking 
a  group  of  evil  plotters  are  trying  to  soclalizf 
the  country.  «"'^e 

These  charges  are  ridiculous 

Although  these  are  only  two  examples  of 
how  they  use  fear  to  propagate  their  case 
there  are  many  more  that  have  and  will  hi' 
used.  "* 

By  going  Into  some  detail  about  how  the 
AMA  hierarchy  is  using  fear  and  fakerv  to 
fool  the  public.  I  hope  I  have  made  thi^ 
simple  point  We  need  your  help  to  get  the 
truth  to  the  public  f  >^  gei  me 

We  cannot  allow  the  President's  proeram 
to  be  smothered  by  a  blanket  of  propaganda 
Nor  should  we  allow  it  to  choke  to  death 
on  a  wad  of  AMA  money. 

The  opponents  of  the  President's  proeram 
Including  the  AMA.  know  they  cannot  fool 
all  the  people  with  fear  alone  They  often 
use  the  argument  that  the  program  Is  not 
needed  They  say  any  health  care  prob- 
lems older  people  have  can  be  solved  through 
public  relief,  private  health  Insurance  or 
the    Kerr-Mllls    Act. 

The  simple  fact  Is:  None  of  these  pro- 
posed alternatives  Is  satisfactory.  The 
health  problems  of  older  people  are  too 
deep  and  too  broad  Tlie  only  practical  and 
logical  solution  Is  the  one  the  President  has 
proposed  which  would  add  a  hospital  Insur- 
ance plan  to  social  security. 

Perhaps,  by  looking  at  some  of  the  facts 
regarding  the  need.  It  will  be  clearer  to  you 
why  the  President  Is  urging  passage  of  his 
program.  The  facts  revolve  around  the  low 
Incomes  and  other  resources  of  older  peo- 
ple and  their  Increased  need  for  medical 
care  as  they  grow  older.  ' 

Let's  look  at  their  Income  first  The  typi- 
cal older  couple  In  this  country  has  an  In- 
come of  only  about  $50  a  week— less  than 
half  the  average  Income  of  younger  couples 
Widows  and  other  aged  people  living  alone 
have  an  average  of  only  about  $20  a  week. 

Half  of  the  retired  people  have  almost  no 
Income  other  than  their  social  security  pay- 
ments—aver.iglng  $70  a  month  per  person  — 
and  they  have  little  In  the  way  of  savings 
One-third  of  the  aged  families  has  less  than 
$100  m  liquid  assets. 

But  still  another  way,  only  3'i  million  of 
the  18  million  have  enough  Income  to  even 
be  required  to  pay  Income  tax.  Only  3 
out  of  100  have  an  Income  of  $10,000  a  year 
or  more. 

These  figures  plainly  show  that  the  In- 
comes are  not  only  low.  but  far  below 
amounts  needed  for  a  modest  but  adequate 
standard  of  living. 

These  figures,  perhaps  more  than  anything 
else,  spotlight  the  reason  why  President  Ken- 
nedy has  proposed  that  America's  older  citi- 
zens need  a  ba.slc  program  of  hospital,  nurs- 
ing home,  and  diagnostic  care  under  our 
present  social  security  system.  They  show 
clearly  that  most  of  our  elderly  Just  cannot 
afford  to  be  111  for  very  long  If  they  are 
they  must  turn  to  charity,  public  welfare  or 
their  children 

In  addition  to  t±ie  problems  older  people 
have  with  their  Inadequate  Income,  they 
are  the  victims  of  the  skyrocketing  costs  of 
medical  care. 

The  Labor  Department's  coet-of-llvlng  In- 
dex since  1950  has  gone  up  26  percent,  while 
hospital  dally  charges  have  Jumped  125  per- 
cent. 

A  third  factor  which  has  prompted  the 
President's  concern  for  the  health  of  the 
Nation's  aged  Is:  The  elderly  usually  need 
hospitalization  more  frequently  than  do 
younger  people  and,  once  they  go  into  a 
hospital,  they  stay  for  longer  than  those 
under  65.  Nine  out  of  ten  people  65  or  older 
can  expect  to  be  hospitalized  at  least  once 
during  their  retirement,  two  out  of  three  at 
least  twice,  and  one  out  of  three  at  least 
three  times. 
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Furthermore,  the  aged  can  expect  their 
hospital  stays  to  be  at  least  twice  as  long  as 
younger  people  and  their  bills  to  be  twice 
as  large.  An  older  person  will  get  an  aver- 
age bill  of  $700  for  his  hospital  stay. 

Faced  with  these  facts,  even  the  American 
Medical  Association  admits  many  of  our 
older  citizens  need  some  help — from  what- 
ever source — In  getting  the  medical  care,  par- 
ticularly  hospitalization,   they    need. 

Lets  look  at  the  alternates  the  AMA  sug- 
gests. 

The  main  bulwark  of  the  AMA's  case  Is 
that  part  of  the  Kerr-Mllls  Act  commonly 
referred  to  as  Medical  Assistance  for  the 
Aged  or  MAA.  This  Is  a  program  under 
which  States  which  adopt  It  share  the  cost 
of  providing  the  medical  assistance  with  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  program  Is  designed  to  provide  help 
to  the  aged  who  are  considered  medically 
needy. 

Here  are  Just  a  few  facts  about  It: 
MAA  has  only  been  put  Into  effect  In  25 
States  and  3  territories  and.  of  these,  only 
3  or  4  States  have  comprehensive  plans.  Most 
States  simply  do  not  have  the  money  for 
a  program,  even  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment putting  up  a  big  part  of  the  care  cost. 
Thus,  half  the  States  have  no  programs  and 
20  or  21  have  totally  Inadequate  ones. 

In  fact,  five  States — New  York,  California, 
Massachusetts.  Michigan.  and  Pennsyl- 
vania— spent  88  percent  of  all  the  money 
put  Into  MAA  last  year.  In  one  State,  hos- 
pital care  Is  limited  to  6  days;  12  days  In 
another.  Several  States  provide  care  only  In 
llfe-endangerlng  or  slght-endangerlng  cases. 
Furthermore,  the  MAA  programs  are  prov- 
ing to  be — In  the  words  of  the  New  York 
Times — "an  administrative  monstrosity." 
This  Is  no  wonder.  There  are  25  different 
programs — 1  for  each  State.  There  Is  the 
need  for  annual  appropriation  of  funds  by 
each  State   and   the   Federal    Government. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  Tennessee  Is  spending 
more  on  redtape  than  on  MAA  benefits.  It 
Is  no  wonder  that  In  1961  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering the  MAA  program  In  Kentucky 
was  124  percent  of  the  amount  paid  for 
medical  expenses  And  it  Is  no  wonder  that 
it  costs  Oregon  38  cents  for  every  dollar  of 
benefit.*;. 

And  most  of  all.  there  Is  the  means  test. 
This  test  Is  designed  to  determine  whether  an 
applicant  Is  really  "medically  needy."  In 
most  cases  it  Involves  questioning  every  child 
of  the  applicant  to  see  whether  the  children 
are  able  to  foot  the  medical  bills  of  their 
parents. 

As  a  second  line  of  defense,  the  AMA  lead- 
ers claim  about  half  of  all  Americans  ever 
65  have  some  form  of  private  health  Insur- 
ance. This  figure  is.  at  best,  an  optical 
illusion  The  question  Is  not  how  many 
older  people  have  private  Insurance,  but  how 
good  is  it  One  of  the  Nation's  leading  med- 
ical economists  .says  that,  with  all  the 
private  Insurance,  only  10  or  15  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  the  aged  spend  on  their  medical 
needs  is  actually  paid  by  health  Insurance. 

The  biggest  reason  why  present  health  In- 
surance coverage  is  so  poor  Is  that  most  of 
the  aged  can.iot  afford  to  pav  for  really  ade- 
quate coverage  The  cost  of  broad  health 
insurance  coverage  for  an  aged  couple,  when 
such  Insurance  Is  available,  is  more  than 
$400  a  year— about  one-sixth  of  the  total  in- 
come of  an  average  older  couple. 

This  situation  is  not  the  fault  of  the  in- 
sur.ince  companies.  There  is  simply  no  way 
for  profltmaklng  organizations  with  rela- 
tively small  numbers  of  policyholders  to 
cover  the  aged  without  charging  extrava- 
gant fees 

Now  let  me  tell  you  exactly  what  Presldpnt 
Kennedy  Is  proposing.  First,  the  program  Is 
merely  a  simple  extension  of  the  present 
social  security  program  to  cover  most  hos- 
pital, nursing  home,  diagnostic  service,  and 
visiting  nurse  expenses  for  nearly  everyone 
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The  program  would  provide  the  following 
benefits: 

1.  The  costs  of  up  to  90  days  of  Inpatient 
hospital  services,  with  the  patient  paying 
$10  a  day  for  the  first  9  days  or  at  least  $20, 
or  for  those  people  who  so  choose  the  costs 
of  up  to  180  days  with  the  patient  paying 
the  first  2V2  days  of  average  costs;  or  all 
costs  for  up  to  45  days  of  hospital  care. 

2.  All  costs  of  up  to  180  days  of  care  In 
skilled  nursing  home  facilities  affiliated  with 
hospitals  after  transfer  of  the  patient  from 
a  hospital. 

3.  All  costs  above  the  first  $20  for  hospital 
outpatient  diagnostic  service. 

4.  All  costs  of  up  to  240  home  health-care 
visits  in  any  one  calendar  year  by  commu- 
nity visiting  nurses,  physical  therapists,  or 
other  health  specialists. 

These  benefits  would  be  available  to  all 
the  social  security  and  railroad  retirement 
beneficiaries  over  65.  In  addition,  the  pro- 
tection would  be  extended  to  all  others  who 
are  over  65  and  have  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate  In  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  long  run,  almost  everyone  will  re- 
ceive the  health  insurance  on  the  basis  of 
his  participation  in  the  social  security  pro- 
gram during  hlB  working  years.  The  cost  of 
providing  the  health  insurance  benefits  to 
those  who  are  not  social  security  or  railroad 
retirement  beneficiaries  would  be  paid  by 
general  tax  revenues.  The  cost  of  the  bene- 
fits for  those  eligible  for  social  security 
would  be  paid  by  an  Increase  in  social  secu- 
rity contributions.  To  the  average  worker  it 
would  be  25  cents  a  week  or  $13  a  year.  The 
maximum  it  could  cost  any  worker  would  be 
$17.68  a  year. 

Let  me  assure  you  we  shall  be  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  have  Congress  pass  this 
legislation  this  year.     I  believe  it  will  pass. 


GOVERNOR    HUGHES   ON    ELDERLY 
HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
a  most  thoughtful  speech  on  the  subject 
of  health  care  for  the  elderly  which  was 
delivered  recently  by  Gov.  Richard 
Hughes  of  New  Jersey  to  the  15th  Annual 
Middle  Atlantic  Hospital  Assembly. 

As  everyone  knows  this  is  a  controver- 
sial issue,  but  it  is  one  of  the  few  issues 
where  virtually  no  one  denies  that  a 
problem  exists  or  argues  that  it  is  being 
adequately  met  at  the  present  time.  In 
one  of  those  curious  Inversions  of  po- 
litical life,  we  find  that  many  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  President's  program  to 
finance  a  health  care  prof^ram  through 
social  security  reserve  their  strongest  op- 
position to  its  supposed  inadequacies. 

Almost  the  entire  argument  has  degen- 
erated into  a  controversy  over  what,  in 
my  judgment,  should  be  a  decidedly  sec- 
ondary consideration— the  method  of 
financing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  agree  that 
a  problem  exists  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  play  a  larger  role  in  solving 
it,  then  surely  as  reasonable  men  we  can 
find  a  solution  to  the  que.stions  of 
method. 


In  his  talk.  Governor  Hughes  de- 
scribed the  commendable  efTorts  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association  to  find 
some  sensible  solutions  to  this  vital  prob- 
lem, and  suggested  that  this  opens  up 
the  real  possibility  of  accommodation  be- 
tween the  interested  parties. 

Governor  Hughes  concluded  that  it 
should  be  possible  for  those  who  are  ti-uly 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  a 
sound  program  of  hospital  insurance  to 
work  out  their  differences  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

Mr.  President,  I  earnestly  hope  this 
will  be  so,  and  in  the  hope  that  other 
Senators  will  have  a  chance  to  read  this 
thoughtful  speech,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  of  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  at  15th 
Annual  Middle  Atlantic  Hospital  As- 
sembly, May  22.  1963 

It  might  seem  Incredible  to  a  stranger  to 
our  shores  that  the  most  prosperous  Nation 
in  the  world  is  presently  engaged  In  a  con- 
troversy over  whether  or  not  we.  as  a  society, 
should  provide  a  program  to  assure  adequate 
hospital  care  for  our  elderly  citizens.  Yet.  as 
the  delegates  to  the  Middle  Atlantic  Hospital 
Assembly  know  only  too  well,  there  Is  an  in- 
tense struggle  over  the  matter  of  health  care 
for  the  aged.  And  the  controversy  contin- 
ues, not  vociferously  now,  but  we  can  be 
svu-e  that  it  will  erupt  again  when  Congress 
again  turns  its  attention  toward  this  serious 
social  problem. 

Although  It  Is  possible  to  pile  statistic 
upon  statistic  to  document  the  needs  of  our 
elderly  citizens,  it  is  possible  also  to  state 
their  needs  in  the  simple  terms  of  our  com- 
mon experience.  At  the  very  time  in  life 
when  our  elderly  citizens  require  more  fre- 
quent health  care,  they  are  least  able  to  pay 
for  it. 

We  hear  much  and  read  much  these  days 
about  the  "affluent  society."  But  a  ciirsory 
glance  at  distribution  of  income  In  this 
country  quickly  dispels  the  illusion  that 
most  Americans  are  on  "easy  street"  or  soon 
will  be.  Certainly,  most  elderly  Americans 
are  in  no  such  position.  In  1960.  52.7  per- 
cent of  those  over  65  had  an  annual  Income 
of  less  than  $1,000. 

In  the  language  of  the  Insurance  Industry, 
these  people  are  "bad  risks."  Unlike  their 
younger  neighbors,  they  are  Ul  more  often 
and  for  longer  durations.  And  the  plain  fact 
is  that  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  hospi- 
tal insurance  they  need  because,  as  yoii 
know  well,  the  premiums  for  bad  risks  run 
high. 

There  has  been  recognition  of  the  need  for 
a  program  such  as  Kerr-Mills  designed  to 
provide  for  these  who  must  depend  upwn 
public  assistance.  But  Kerr-Mills  in  no  -vay 
provides  for  the  health  care  needs  of  the  vast 
majority  of  elderly  Americans.  It  U  e<3tl- 
mated  that  by  1964  Kerr-Mllls  wUl  provide 
benefits  for  some  half  million  persons,  this 
at  a  time  when  there  will  be  about  18  mlUlon 
Americans  over  65.  TTius.  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  elderly  will  receive  such  bene- 
fits. I.  for  one.  would  wish  that  the  per- 
centage would  grow  increasingly  smaller 
because,  as  President  Kennedy  has  observed 
•■•  .  .  welfare  medical  assistance  helps  old- 
er people  get  health  care  only  if  they  first 
accept  poverty  and  then  accept  charity  " 

The  Kerr-Mllls  approach  then  is  appropri- 
ate only  for  those  unfortunate  souls  in  our 
society  who  live  In  a  condition  of  depriva- 
tion and  poverty.  As  a  society,  we  have  an 
obligation  in  charity  to  provide  for  these 
people.     But  we  also  have  an  obligation  in 
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social  Justice  to  those  mllUons  of  older 
Araertcanj  who  live  in  modest,  but  adequate 
clrcumstiinces — adequate  only  as  long  as 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  heavy  bur- 
den of  Illness. 

When  President  Kennedy  last  February 
addressed  a  special  message  to  Congress  on 
aiding  our  senior  cltlzsens,   he  said: 

"A  proud  and  resourceful  Nation  can  no 
longer  ask  its  older  people  to  live  in  con- 
stant fear  of  a  serious  illness  for  which 
adequate  funds  are  not  available.  We  owe 
them  the  right  of  dignity  In  sickness  as 
well  as  In  health.  We  can  achieve  this  by 
adding  health  Insurance — primarily  hospital 
Insurance — to  our  successful  social  security 
system." 

Some  have  suggested  that  we  will  embark 
on  an  alien  course  If  we  adopt  a  hospital 
Insurance  program  for  the  elderly.  They 
see  such  a  program  as  a  radical  departure 
from  past  practice  In  other  words,  what 
to  many  la  merely  a  logical  extension  of  the 
social  security  system  is  to  them  an  unsound 
scheme  designed  to  undermine  free  enter- 
prise and  free  choice  by  the  Imposition 
of  a  compulsory  program  from  Washington. 
I  submit  that  this  is  merely  a  replay  of 
the  unsuccessful  arguments  of  the  I930's. 
argtmfients  that  sought  to  forestall  the 
adoption  of  the  social  security  system  Itself. 
now  a  foundation  stone  of  America's  struc- 
ture of  social  legislation. 

It  has  long  been  my  conviction  that  pru- 
dent participation  of  Government  In  the 
affairs  of  men  has  brought  an  expansion 
of  freedom  for  the  vast  majority  of  men. 
Who  would  deny  today  that  the  social  se- 
cvirlty  program  adds  a  great  dimension  of 
freedom  to  the  lives  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans? Yet.  I  recall  that  when  this  program 
was  Introduced,  it  was  labeled  as  a  "com- 
pulsory socialistic  tax"  and  condemned  by 
the  same  people  who  are  now  attempting 
to  pin  a  similar  label  on  the  health  lns\ir- 
ance  program. 

We  must  reject  the  selective — and  often 
political — application  of  the  principle  of 
free  enterprise  by  some  who  use — or  rather 
misuse — this  vital  principle  of  our  society 
for  their  own  selfish  interests.  If  free  en- 
terprise ts  a  baste  ordering  principle  of  our 
society  then  we  must  think  and  act  in 
terms  of  the  expansion  of  the  freedom  of 
personal  initiative  of  each  and  every  in- 
dividual. And  often  this  can  be  brought 
about  only  by  the  action  of  Government 
responding  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  such 
as  was  done  by  the  establishment  of  social 
security. 

Applying  this  reasoning  to  the  subject  un- 
der discussion,  the  leadership  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  for  example,  stoutly  Insists 
that  the  extension  of  social  security  to  hos- 
pital Insurance  would  curtail  Its  personal 
Initiative  In  the  practice  of  medicine  and. 
somehow,  eliminate  the  free  choice  of 
physician.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  there 
Is  no  aspect  of  the  proposed  program  which 
fairly  can  be  said  to  have  such  effect — It  is 
designed  merely  as  a  means  of  p.aylng  hos- 
pital bills — this  argument  reflects  facile 
Identification  of  the  medical  profession's  own 
Interests  with  the  common  good. 

I  do  not  propose  to  tell  any  group  how 
to  define  Its  Interests  and  I  would  hope  that 
all  groups  concerned  with  the  economics  of 
health  care  maintain  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween their  Interests  and  the  common  good. 
We  must  Insist,  however,  that  the  common 
good  take  Into  account  the  extent  to  which 
the  personal  freedom  and  self-respect  of 
the  older  American  is  Impaired  by  both  the 
fear  and  fact  of  Increased  medical  expenses 
and  Inadequate  Income.  This  Is  a  condi- 
tion of  existence  for  far  too  many  of  our 
elderly  citizens  And  when  the  full  rami- 
fications of  the  medical  expenses  are  ex- 
plored, we  find  that  the  burden  often  must 
be  shared  with  children  trying  to  raise  their 
own  families  and  whose  freedom  Is  narrowed 
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to  the  terrible  choice  of  dividing  limited  r»- 
sources  between  different  seta  of  loved  oneo. 
The  millions  of  people  who  live  In  such  sit- 
uations must  find  It  difficult  to  comprehend 
the  exact  nature  of  unjust  compulsion  al- 
legedly contained  In  a  hospital  Insurance 
program  financed  through  social  secuirity. 

Thus  we  see  that  freedom  can  be  measured 
by  other  yardsticks  than  by  that  furnished 
by  those  who  specialise  in  Imaginary  fears. 
In  spite  of  the  attempts,  first  to  dismiss  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  health  Insurance 
program,  then  to  find  that  the  need  is  lim- 
ited to  the  •'medically  Indigent"  who,  It  is 
claimed,  can  be  handsomely  handled  through 
the  Kerr-MlUs  program,  the  fact  remains 
that  adequate  health  care  for  the  aged  Is 
lacking  and  will  remain  so  until  the  passage 
of  President  Kennedy's  program. 

After  all  Is  said  and  done.  It  remains  for 
this  country  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
objections  to  the  social  security  approach 
are  valid.  How  does  the  leadership  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  for  example. 
Justify  Its  claim  to  have  the  determining 
voice  as  to  the  method  of  payment  of  hos- 
pital costs  of  the  elderly  citizen?  This  atti- 
tude Is  not  shared  by  other  associations 
equally  concerned  with  medical  economics, 
for  example,  the  American  Nurses'  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
or  the  American  Hoepiui  Association  which 
has  not  ruled  out  the  social  security 
approach. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  position 
of  the  American  Hospital  Association  which 
has  a  much  more  direct  Interest  In  the  pro- 
posed hoepltal  Insurance  plan  than  the 
medical  profession.  Hospital  administra- 
tors cannot  escape  the  realities  of  rising 
costs;  they  know  that  the  hospital  expense 
per  patient  day  has  gone  from  $16.77  In  1951 
to  $3498  In  1961.  It  appears  too  that  the 
hospital  associations  together  with  the  Blue 
Cross  Association  recognized  their  public 
responsibility  when  In  January  1962  they 
proposed  a  special  plan  to  attempt  to  pro- 
vide health  Insurance  for  all  persons  over  65. 
By  taking  this  action,  these  associations — 
associations  most  Intimately  connected  with 
the  problem  of  hospital  costs  and  care — took 
notice  of  the  special  problem  faced  by  those 
over  65  In  securing  adequate  health  Insur- 
ance at  reasonable  rates.  For  this  response 
to  a  crucial  social  problem,  these  associa- 
tions are  to  be  commended. 

But  the  most  significant  development  In 
connection  with  the  offering  of  the  senior 
citizen  plans  was  the  adoption  of  what 
might  t)e  called  a  flexible  approach  to  the 
matter  of  financing.  There  Is  the  frank  rec- 
ognition that  Government  assistance  will  be 
necessary  If  these  plans  are  to  be  effective 
and  that  the  tax  source  for  such  assistance 
Is  of  secondary  Importance.  F^Jrther.  there 
Is  the  suggestion  that  the  usual  means  test 
employed  In  the  public  welfare  approach  be 
abandoned  In  favor  of  an  ablllty-to-pay  In- 
come approach. 

This  flexible  approach  to  financing,  how- 
ever, is  conditional  upon  the  administration 
of  the  proposed  plan  by  the  voluntary  non- 
profit, prepayment  system.  As  officially  In- 
terpreted by  the  New  Jersey  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, this  means  that  the  tax  source  of 
assistance  Is  of  secondary  Importance  pro- 
vided that  the  plan  Is  not  administered  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration. 

In  my  view  this  action  opens  up  the  real 
possibility  of  accommodation  between  the 
Interested  parties.  And  I  was  pleased  to  note 
that  the  President's  Hospital  Insurance  Act 
of  1963  allows  for  the  use  of  private  organi- 
zations In  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  provisions  of 
the  Presidents  proposal  which  further  In- 
dicate a  genuine  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  to  incorporate  rea- 
sonable suggestions  so  as  to  broaden  Its  ac- 
ceptability without  destruction  of  the  basic 


concept  of  the  program.  I  refer  to  the  cover- 
age of  these  2  5  million  aged  not  eligible  for 
social  security,  to  be  financed  through  gen- 
eral revenues,  and  the  addition  of  an  option 
to  allow  for  alternative  benefit  plans. 

May  I  suggest  that  It  should  be  possible  for 
those  who  are  truly  Interested  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  sound  program  of  hospital  In- 
surance to  work  out  their  differences  for  the 
common  good.  I  personally  have  noted  with 
pleasure  the  fact  that  partisanship  has 
diminished  to  some  extent  and  that  five  Re- 
publican Senators  supported  the  social  se- 
curity approach  in  the  last  Senate  vote  on 
this  matter. 

Let  us  turn  anew  to  the  task  before  us. 
The  rewards  will  be  many:  the  same  recog- 
nition that  history  has  accorded  to  those 
who  fought  the  battle  for  social  security  in 
the  1930'8:  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  the 
needs,  not  only  for  our  parents,  but  of  our 
children  and  their  children,  and  above  all. 
the  fulflUment  shared  by  all  engaged  In 
building  a  better  America. 
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OUR    MISSED    OPPORTUNITIES    IN 
HUNGARY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  2  years  ago. 
when  the  United  Nations  failed  to  con- 
demn or  take  any  action  on  the  Indian 
invasion  of  CJoa,  Ambassador  Stevenson 
warned  that  this  abdication  of  responsi- 
blhty  might  undermine  and  ultimately 
destroy  the  United  Nations;  and  to  un- 
derscore this  warning  he  reminded  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  fate  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Last  Thursday  the  United  Nations  took 
another  fateful  step  toward  the  brink 
of  the  precipice.  By  a  unanimous  vote, 
with  the  United  States  abstaining,  the 
Credentials  Committee  voted  to  accept 
the  credentials  of  the  Hungarian  quis- 
ling delegation— for  the  first  time  since 
the  bloody  suppression  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution  by  the  Soviet  Red  Army. 

I  can  derive  no  solace  from  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.  delegation  abstained  from 
voting.  Like  Pontius  Pilate,  we  gave  in 
to  the  clamor  of  the  multitude;  and, 
again  like  Pontius  Pilate,  we  turned  our 
face  the  other  way  in  the  belief  that  by 
so  doing  we  could  somehow  escape  re- 
sponsibility for  the  consequences  of  our 
actions. 

Even  if  every  single  member  of  the 
Credentials  Committee  voted  against  us. 
I  believe  it  was  our  duty  to  stand  on 
principle  and  to  vote  to  reject  the  cre- 
dentials of  the  Hungarian  delegation. 
I  will  go  further.  I  believe  that  it  was 
our  duty  to  carry  on  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign for  the  rejection  of  the  creden- 
tials of  the  Hungarian  delegation;  and 
I  believe  that  if  we  had  carried  on  such 
a  campaign,  the  credentials  would  not 
have  been  approved. 

With  our  passive  acquiescence,  the 
United  Nations  has.  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. clo.sed  the  book  on  Soviet  aggres- 
sion in  Hungary.  In  doing  so.  it  has 
written  a  prescription  for  the  successful 
violation  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  the  successful  defiance  of  United 
Nations  resolutions.  It  has,  in  effect, 
told  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  poten- 
tial aggressors  that,  no  matter  how 
flagrantly  they  violate  the  U.N.  Charter, 
no  matter  how  bloody  the  aggression  of 
which  they  are  guilty,  no  matter  how 
many  re.solutions  of  condemnation  are 
passed    by    the    General    Assembly— all 


will  be  forgiven  and  forgotten  at  the  end 
of  5  or  6  years  if  the  aggressor  nation 
still  remains  in  control  of  the  victim  na- 
tion at  the  end  of  that  time. 

Our  passivity  in  this  situation  is  per- 
haps the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  our 
tragic  passivity  at  the  time  of  the  Hun- 
garian revolution. 

The  Hungarian  revolution  provided  us 
with  an  unexampled  historic  opportunity 
to  restore  the  frontiers  of  freedom  in 
Euiope.  The  whole  of  the  Soviet  satel- 
lite empire  was  seething  with  discontent. 
Poland  and  East  Germany,  particularly, 
stood  on  the  brink  of  revolt.  The  Kremlin 
itself  was  riven  by  factional  strife  and 
divided  over  the  course  to  pursue  in  Hun- 
gary— as  Khrushchev  has  since  publicly 
admitted. 

I  think  it  not  amiss  to  recall  that,  in 
this  delicately  balanced  situation,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  explicitly  assured  the 
Kremlin  that  we  looked  upon  Eastern 
Europe  as  its  legitimate  sphei-e  of  influ- 
ence and  that  we  had  no  intention  of 
intervening.  I  know  that  President  Ei- 
senhower did  not  intend  it  this  way,  but 
the  fact  nevertheless  remains  that  Khru- 
shchev construed  this  statement  as  an 
open  Invitation  to  intervene  against  the 
Hungarian  people. 

History  has  ali-eady  exacted  a  high 
price  for  our  "neutralism"  and  inaction 
at  the  time  of  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tion— and  I  am  afraid  that  we  shall  have 
to  pay  a  still  higher  price  before  the 
present  decade  has  run  its  course. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Credentials  Committee  has  approved 
the  credentials  of  the  Hungarian  puppet 
delegation,  we  must  see  to  it  that  the 
question  of  Hungary  remains  inscribed 
on  the  United  Nations  agenda.  So  long 
as  there  are  resolutions  of  the  Greneral 
Assembly  which  remain  unfulfilled,  the 
General  Assembly  cannot  close  the  book 
on  Hungary  without  repudiating  itself. 

I  am  sure  that  this  position  is  legally 
valid.  I  know  that  it  is  morally  valid.  I 
hope  that  our  delegation  to  the  U.N.,  by 
upholding  this  position,  will  endeavor 
to  undo  some  of  the  damage  that  has 
been  done  by  last  week's  vote  in  the 
Credentials   Committee 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  in.sert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  text  of  a  statement  I  made  in 
October.  1960.  dealing  with  "Our  Missed 
Opportunities  in  Hungary." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Our   Missed    Opportunities    in    Hungary  ' 

We  In  the  United  States,  we  in  the  free 
world,  have  talked  much,  but  we  have  done 
little,  about  liberation.  "Liberation,"  as  we 
have  used  the  word,  has  not  been  a  guide  to 
a  meaningful  course  of  action  In  the  con- 
flict between  freedom  and  world  commu- 
nism. It  has  been,  on  our  lips,  a  political 
catch-phrase,  a  hypocritical  shibboleth. 

To  the  extent  that  the  concept  of  libera- 
tion has  been  kept  alive,  to  the  extent  that 
It  has  been  given  meaning,  it  Is  not  we  of 
the  free  world  who  deserve  the  credit,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  the  dedicated  representatives 
In  exile  of  the  captive  European  peoples. 

You  have  kept  the  concept  of  liberation 
alive  despite  the  frequently  negative  and 
discouraging   attitude   of   those    who   should 
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assist  you.  You  have  sought  to  arouse  the 
free  world  from  a  lethargy  which,  if  con- 
tinued longer,  points  the  way  to  doom.  It 
has,  I  am  afraid,  been  a  thankless  and  un- 
rewarding and  sometimes  bitter  task.  You 
have  been  accused.  I  know,  of  adventurism 
and  warmongering,  of  subordinating  the  in- 
terests of  the  entire  free  world  to  your  own 
selfish  little  national  interests.  But  I  say 
to  you  and  I  say  to  my  fellow  Americans  that 
the  Interests  of  the  captive  nations  and  of 
the  free  world  community  are  one.  1  say 
that  the  captive  nations,  even  in  captivity, 
protect  the  free  world  and  protect  the  peace 
because  they  constitute  the  chief  deterrent 
against  Soviet  aggression.  I  say  that  the 
free  world  In  Its  own  self-interest  must  seek 
the  liberation  of  the  captive  nations  by 
every  peaceful  means  at  Its  disposal:  or  else 
it  will  pay  for  Its  moral  and  political  de- 
linquency by  forfeiting  its  own  freedom. 

We  cannot,  we  must  not  seek  refuge  In 
the  ancient  alibi  of  Cain:  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?  "  In  the  world  of  today  we  must 
observe  the  Biblical  Injunction  to  regard  our 
neighbor's  welfare  as  our  own.  because  this 
basic  moral  attitude  has  become  the  price  of 
our  own  freedom. 

A  few  days  from  now  we  shall  be  cele- 
brating the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  great 
Hungarian  revolution.  The  Hungarian  revo- 
lution presented  the  free  world  with  an 
opportunity — an  unparalleled  opportxinlty — 
to  restore  the  frontiers  of  freedom  to  their 
prewar  limits.  Our  failure  to  react  to  this 
opportunity  was,  In  my  opinion,  one  of  our 
gravest  policy  failures  of  the  postwar  pe- 
riod. It  Is  to  this  opportunity  and  this 
failure  that  I  wish  to  address  my  remarks 
tonight. 

If  we  are  to  reverse  the  trend  of  recent 
years,  if  we  are  to  force  the  Communist 
world  back  on  the  defensive,  If  we  are  to 
set  our  sights  on  the  victory  of  freedom 
over  tyranny,  we  must  first  of  all  restudy 
the  strategy  and  tactics  of  world  commu- 
nism and  we  must  draw  all  the  hard  bitter 
lessons  of  the  postwar  era.  We  must  decide 
where  we  have  erred  and  where  we  have 
failed  and  what  we  might  have  done  to 
avoid  this  failure.  We  must  conduct  this 
reappraisal  without  partisan  rancor.  We 
must  all  be  bruUlly  frank  with  ourselves — 
nothing  less  than  this  will  suffice. 

In  particular,  I  believe  that  we  must  ex- 
amine the  lessons  of  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tion, that  we  must  try  to  determine  what 
we  did  that  we  should  not  have  done  and 
what  we  might  have  done  that  we  did  not 
do.  It  Is  imperative  that  we  make  this  ex- 
amination because,  with  or  without  an  ac- 
tive liberation  policy,  there  will  be  more 
Hungarian  revolutions. 

Who  can  deny  this,  after  East  Germany, 
Poznan.  Budapest,  and  Tibet? 

Whether  these  revolutions  culminate  In 
disaster  or  In  the  triumphant  restoration 
of  freedom  to  the  captive  peoples,  may  very 
well  depend  on  how  well  we  learn  our 
lesson. 

We  were  all  Inspired  by  the  heroism  of  the 
Hungarian  revolution.  We  suffered  with  the 
Hungarian  people  when  the  Red  Army  re- 
invaded  the  country  and  assaulted  Budapest. 
We  opened  our  hearts  to  assist  the  scores  of 
thousands  of  Hungarian  refugees  who  fled 
across  the  frontiers  to  escape  from  Soviet 
terror.  But  at  the  time  of  the  revolution, 
how  many  voices  were  there  in  either  party 
who  urged  a  more  resolute  course  of  action, 
who  took  the  stand  that  compassion  and 
charity  were  no  substitutes  for  courage  and 
moral  conviction? 

For  the  timidity  and  Inaction  which  char- 
acterized our  policy  at  the  time,  we  must  all 
share  responsibility. 

Before  the  Hungarian  revolution,  there 
were  many  who  scoffed  at  all  talk  of  libera- 
tion. Not  very  surprisingly,  those  who  had 
lost  all  hope  were  Inclined  to  favor  some 
form  of  military  disengagement,  combined 


with    a    guarantee    of    the    stattis    quo    In 
Europe. 

The  chief  accomplishment  of  the  Hun- 
garian revolution  was  that  It  proved  that 
liberation  is  possible,  given  a  favorable  con- 
Juncture  of  circumstances.  Such  a  conjunc- 
ture occurred  in  the  months  preceding  the 
revolution.  The  Kremlin  had  been  v^rracked 
by  a  series  of  power  struggles;  the  entire 
Communist  world  had  been  thrown  into  fur- 
ther disarray  by  Khrushchev's  denunciation 
of  Stalin's  crimes  at  the  20th  Congress  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party:  the  weakening 
at  the  center  had  resulted  In  a  weakening 
of  control  In  the  satellites;  and  the  growing 
evidences  of  discontent  In  each  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  communicated  themselves  like 
electric  Impulses  to  the  other  captive  nations. 
It  is  not  Inconceivable  that  a  similarly 
favorable  conjuncture  of  circumstances  will 
arise  within  the  next  several  years. 

There  are  those  who  read  a  different 
meaning  Into  the  Hungarian  revolution: 
who  see  in  it  conclusive  proof  that  libera- 
tion Is  impossible  and  that  the  West  has  no 
alternative  but  to  accept  the  status  quo.  To 
them  I  say  that  the  revolution  was  neither  a 
completely  foredoomed  undertaking  nor  a 
tragic  defeat. 

The  Hungarian  revolution  might  have 
been  successfvil  if  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  had  taken  a  few  affirmative 
measures.  It  might  have  been  successful  if 
the  Western  alliance  had  not  been  rent 
asunder  by  the  Suez  crisis. 

And.  even  without  moral  support  from 
the  U.N.  and  the  West,  It  might  still  have 
been  successful. 

At  the  time  of  the  Hungarian  revolution, 
Poland  and  East  Germany  stood  on  the 
brink.  Had  either  one  gone  over  the  brink, 
the  chances  are  that  the  entire  satellite  em- 
pire would  have  erupted  in  the  flames  of  a 
super-revolution.  The  Soviet  Army  would 
not  have  been  able  to  cope  with  such  a 
situation. 

The  Hungarian  revolution  was  a  com- 
pletely spontaneous  national  uprising.  But 
even  if  It  had  been  organized  and  calculated, 
it  would  have  been  a  Justifiable  risk  from  a 
military  and  political  standpoint.  If  we 
weigh  the  consequences,  the  Hungarian 
revolution.  In  defeat,  ranks  as  the  most  sig- 
nificant victory  for  the  forces  of  freedom 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

From  their  own  history,  the  Russians  know 
something  of  the  concept  of  victory  in  de- 
feat. Napoleon  won  the  Battle  of  Borodino. 
But  General  Kutuzov,  as  Tolstoy  recounts 
in  "War  and  Peace,"  insisted  that  the  battle. 
In  terms  of  Its  ultimate  consequences,  was  a 
decisive  victory  for  Russia.  The  outcome,  as 
every  schoolboy  knows,  was  Napoleon's  dis- 
astrous retreat  from  Moscow. 

Khrushchev  was  able  to  crush  the  Hun- 
garian revolution  by  massing  his  armored 
divisions  against  the  people  of  Budapest 
But  the  revolution,  in  defeat,  exposed  the  lie 
of  communism  for  all  peoples  to  see.  Over- 
night. It  converted  the  Warsaw  Pact  from  a 
diplomatic  asset  Into  a  military  and  diplo- 
matic liability. 

The  revolution  destroyed  for  all  time  the 
myth  that  Communist  regimes  can  enjoy  at 
least  a  measure  of  popular  support.  Until 
several  months  before  the  revolution,  the 
people  of  Hungary,  like  the  other  peoples  In 
the  Soviet  empire,  gave  the  Impression  of 
passive  acceptance  of  their  regime.  But 
underneath  this  appearance  of  passive  ac- 
ceptance there  lay  a  smouldering  hatred. 
When  the  volcano  of  this  hatred  erupted, 
one  had  to  look  around  and  ask:  "Where  are 
the  Communists?" 

Most  significant  of  all,  the  younger  gen- 
eration, the  students  and  workers  who  had 
known  no  other  world  and  who  had  been 
indoctrinated  since  childhood  In  Marxist 
dogma — these  were  In  the  forefront  of  the 
fight    against    the    regime.     The    Hungarian 
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revolution  has  demonstrated.  If  this  needed 
any  further  demonstration,  that  neither  1 
generation  nor  3  generations  nor  10  genera- 
tions can  produce  a  breed  of  men  who  will 
accept  as  natural  and  proper  the  complete 
abrogation  of  human  freedom.  There  Is.  In 
short,  no  such  thing  as  a  Communist  gen- 
eration. 

Even  In  defeat,  therefore,  the  Hungarian 
revolution  was  a  many-sided  victory  for  the 
cause  of  freedom.  But  the  revolution  need 
not  have  failed.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
had  It  In  our  power  to  assure  Its  success. 
The  trouble  was  that  we  were  completely 
unprepared.  And  there  was  no  excuse  for 
this  lack  of  preparation  because  there  had 
been  ample  warning. 

Throughout  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1956  there  had  been  rumblings  In  the  satel- 
lite countries.  In  August,  the  Poznan  re- 
volt brought  radical  changes  In  the  Polish 
Government  and  resulted  In  the  removal  of 
Marshal  Rokosovsky  as  commander  In  chief 
of  the  Polish  forces. 

But  when  the  Hungarian  revolution  erupt- 
ed 2  months  later,  we  had  prepared  no  pol- 
icy to  deal  with  such  a  contingency.  In 
consequence,  our  response  to  this  historic 
opportunity  was  laggard,  unimaginative,  and 
timid. 

The  Elsenhower  administration  could 
think  of  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  assure 
Khrushchev  that  we  regarded  Hungary  as 
part  of  the  Soviet  sphere  and  that  he  could 
therefore   Intervene   with   Impunity. 

Let  me  suggest  some  of  the  things  that 
might  have  been  done  with  Just  a  bit  more 
foresight,  a  bit  more  preparation  and  a  bit 
more  courage. 

The  Hungarian  revolution  began  on  C5c- 
tober  23,  1956.  with  a  student  demonstration 
In  Budapest  in  front  of  the  statue  of  the 
Polish  hero,  General  Bern.  When  the  police 
opened  Are  on  the  crowd,  what  had  been  a 
peaceful  demonstration  turned  Into  an 
armed  Insurrection.  Fighting  against  So- 
viet tanks  with  sniall  arms  and  Molotov 
cocktails,  the  freedom  fighters.  In  several 
days  of  fierce  fighting,  forced  the  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  military  units  from  Budapest  and 
other  major  centers. 

On  October  27  the  formation  of  a  new 
government,  headed  by  Imre  Nagy  was  an- 
nounced. 

On  October  30.  Prime  Minister  Nagy  pro- 
claimed the  abolition  of  the  one-party  sys- 
tem and  publicly  recalled  the  Hungarian  rep- 
resentative  to   the  UN  .  Peter  Kos. 

On  November  1.  Prime  Minister  Nagy  an- 
nounced Hungary's  withdrawal  from  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  proclaimed  Hungarian  neu- 
trality, and  urgently  appealed  to  the  United 
Nations  to  put  the  question  of  Hungary  on 
the  agenda. 

His  message  to  the  United  Nations  read — 
and  I  quote;  "Reliable  reports  have  reached 
the  Government  of  the  Hungarian  Peoples 
Republic  that  fiu-ther  Soviet  units  are  en- 
tering mto  Hungary  •  •  •  therefore.  I  re- 
quest your  Excellency  promptly  to  put  on 
the  agenda  of  the  forthcoming  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  the  question 
of  Hungary's  neutrality  and  the  defense  of 
this  neutrality  by  the  four  great  powers  "• 

Nagys  appeal  reached  the  UN.  at  12  27 
pm  .  Thursday.  November  I  Note  this  time 
well.  Plfty-elght  hours  remained  between 
the  moment  the  message  arrived  and  the 
hour  on  the  early  morning  of  Novemt)er  4 
when  the  Red  army  treacherously  struck 
But  so  absorbed  was  the  U  N  In  the  debate 
on  Suez,  so  unprepared  were  we.  so  deter- 
mined to  avoid  provocation  of  the  Soviet 
regime,  that  no  action  was  taken  on  Prime 
Minister    Nagys    urgent    appeal. 

The  text  of  the  Nagy  cable  was  circulated 
to  the  UN.  delegates  at  2  30  pjn.  But  It 
was  simply  one  mimeographed  document 
among  numerous  mimeographed  documents, 
and  many  delegates  did  not  read  It  until 
late  that  night. 


I  believe  that  It  was  a  great  misfortune 
for  the  free  world  that  John  Foster  Dulles 
suffered  his  flr»t  coUapM  at  this  critical 
Juncture.  In  the  early  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 2.  after  an  all-night  aesslon  on  Suez. 
Dulles  Interrupted  the  debate  to  say  that 
he  hoped  the  UN.  would  "not  t)e  preoccu- 
pied with  the  Middle  East  to  the  exclusion 
of  assisting  the  state  of  Hungary  to  regain 
Its  Independence  •'  Hours  later.  John  foster 
Dulles  was  on  a  surgeons  table,  undergoing 
an  emergency  operation  for  cancer 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday.  November 
3.  the  Security  Council  met  again  to  con- 
sider the  matter  of  Hung\ry  It  met,  to  our 
eternal  shame,  not  at  the  request  of  the 
United  States,  but  at  the  urgent  Insistence 
of  Dr  EmlUo  Portuondo  of  Cuba  At  this 
meeting,  the  Yugoslav  delegate.  Dr  BrlleJ. 
stated  that  negotiations  between  the  Hun- 
garian and  Russian  Governments  seemed  to 
t)e  proceeding  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  that 
It  would  therefore  be  unwise  to  Intervene. 
He  moved  for  adjournment. 

Ambassador  Lodge  supported  the  proposal. 
"We  believe,"  he  said,  "that  adjournment 
for  a  day  or  two  would  give  a  real  opportu- 
nity to  the  Hungarian  Government  to  carry 
out  Its  announced  desire  to  arrange  for  an 
orderly  and  Immediate  evacuation  of  all  the 
Soviet  troops  " 

I  shall  never  be  able  to  understand  what 
motivated  Ambassador  Lodge  to  make  this 
statement.  For  this,  let  me  emphasize,  was 
48  hours  after  the  receipt  of  Premier  Nagy's 
appeal  In  which  he  made  It  clear  that,  far 
from  making  progress  on  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  troops,  new  Soviet  units  were  pouring 
Into  the  country. 

-And  so  the  matter  dragged  on  and  on, 
while  the  sands  of  time  were  running  out. 

Just  before  midnight  of  November  3.  the 
UN.  received  the  text  of  Prime  Minister 
Nagy's  final  dramatic  message.  Informing 
the  world  of  the  Soviet  attack  on  Budapest 
The  Security  Council  approved  a  U.S.  res- 
olution calling  upon  the  Government  of  the 
USSR,  to  desist  forthwith  from  Interven- 
tion In  Hungary,  and  affirming  the  right  of 
the  Hungarian  people  to  a  government  of 
their  choice.  This  resolution  was  promptly 
vetoed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  for  the  people  of  Hungary.  In  any  case, 
the  hour  was  already  too  late. 

This  Is  what  happened  In  the  United 
Nations  In  the  critical  days  preceding  the 
Red  Army's  final  assault. 

Let  me  suggest  some  of  the  things  that 
might  have  been  done  and  should  have  been 
done. 

First,  without  waiting  for  the  formal  com- 
munication from  Prime  Minister  Nagy.  we 
should  have  made  It  demonstratively  clear 
that  we  recognized  the  Nagy  government  as 
the  let^ltlmate  Government  of  Hungary. 
Among  other  thln^,  we  should  have  estab- 
lished contract  with  his  government  the 
moment  It  took  office  and  suggested  an  Im- 
mediate  appeal    to   the   UN. 

Second,  between  the  time  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Nagy  government  on  October 
38  and  the  receipt  of  Prime  Minister  Nagy's 
appeal  on  November  1.  we  should  have  lined 
up  support  for  a  motion  urging  the  inrvmedl- 
ate  dispatch  of  a  corps  of  U  N  obeervers  to 
Hungary,  and  this  resolution  should  have 
l)een  Introduced  In  the  General  Assembly 
within  hours  of  the  receipt  of  Premier  Nagy's 
communication 

Third,  until  the  arrival  of  these  C'bservers. 
the  ambassadors  of  the  UN  countries  In 
Budapest  should  have  been  asked  to  serve  as 
pro  tern  observers. 

Fourth.  Secretary  General  Hammarskjold 
should  have  been  notified  In  advance  that 
any  a-)mmunlcatlon  received  from  the  Nagy 
government  was  to  be  marked  urgent  '  and 
Instantaneously  transmitted  to  the  members 
of  the  Security  Council. 

Fifth,  reacting  to  the  repeated  report  ot 
Soviet  trot:>p  movements,  we  should  have  let 


It  be  known  that  any  attempt  by  the  Red 
Army  to  relnvade  Hungary  and  depose  the 
lawfully  appointed  government  of  Premier 
Nagy  would  be  looked  upon  with  tbe  gravest 
concern  by  the  U.S.  Government;  that  the 
State  Department  would  Immediately  respond 
to  such  aggression  by  demanding  the  Impo- 
sition of  the  most  stringent  economic  and 
diplomatic  sanctions;  that,  beyond  this,  the 
consequences.  Including  the  military  conse- 
quences,  were   completely   unpredictable. 

Sixth,  as  a  routine  defensive  precaution  at 
a  time  of  crisis,  we  should  have  placed  the 
United  States  Forces  In  Europe  on  aiert  and 
asked  for  an  emergency  session  of  the  NATO 
Council. 

If  we  were  not  prepared  to  Issue  the  same 
kind  of  warning  to  the  Kremlin  that  the 
Kremlin  has  Issued  to  the  West  over  Suez, 
Berlin,  the  U  2,  Cuba,  and  the  Congo,  then 
we  should  at  least  have  said  nothing  and 
kept   them   guessing. 

How  different  the  world  situation  would 
be  today  If  we  had  pursued  the  course  of 
courage    In    Himgary. 

The  liberation  of  Hungary  would,  of 
course,  have  made  the  liberation  of  the  other 
satellite  countries  unavoidable.  There  are 
many  who  say  that  Khrushchev  would  have 
risked  war  rather  than  accept  this  prospect. 
I  challenge  this  assertion. 
The  Kremlin  has  always  backed  down  from 
a  showdown  At  the  time  of  Hungary,  It 
would  have  shunned  a  general  war  like  the 
plague.  It  would  have  l)een  Impossible  to 
conceive  of  circumstances  more  disadvan- 
tageous from   Its  own  point  of  view. 

If  WEir  had  come  over  Hungary,  the  Krem- 
lin would  have  entered  It  with  Its  satellite 
empire  In  open  revolt  or  on  the  brink  of 
revolt,  and  with  the  Soviet  hierarchy  still 
bitterly  divided  The  Red  Army  troops  In 
Hungary  had  shown  serious  signs  of  dis- 
affection. In  the  USSR  Itself,  there  was 
manifest  unrest  among  the  students  of  the 
university,  and  there  had  been  the  great 
uprising  of  the  Vorkuta  slave  laborers.  Fi- 
nally, the  United  States  at  that  time  still 
had  an  overwhelming  preponderance  In  nu- 
clear weapons,  while  the  Soviet  Union  had 
still  not  tested  Its  first  ICBM. 

There  Is  clear  evidence  that,  when  the 
Red  Army  withdrew  Its  forces  after  the  first 
round  of  battle  In  Budapest,  the  Kremlin 
was  divided  and  uncertain  about  the  course 
to  be  followed.  In  his  speech  In  Budapest 
on  December  2,  1959.  Premier  Khrushchev 
admitted  frankly  that  some  of  his  Kremlin 
cronies  had  opposed  his  decision  to  use  the 
Red  Army  to  crush  the  revolution.  They 
opposed  It  because  they  feared  both  West- 
ern reaction  to  Intervention  and  the  poten- 
tial Impact  of  Intervention  on  their  own 
empire.  Emboldened  by  Western  assur- 
ances, however,  Khrushchev  and  the  Inter- 
ventionists won  the  day  In  the  councils  of 
the  Polltbureau. 

For  a  period  of  4  years,  from  the  death 
of  Stalin  until  the  events  In  Hungary,  the 
free  world  had  within  its  grasp  an  unparal- 
leled opportunity  to  seize  the  political  offen- 
sive, to  force  communism  back  with  meas- 
ures short  of  war.  to  recreate  the  political 
equilibrium  In  Europe  which  Is  essential  to 
a  stable  peace  But  we  did  nothing  We 
played  the  cold  war  according  to  the  Com- 
munist rules. 

These  rules,  as  the  authors  of  "Protracted 
Conflict"  have  p>olnted  out.  demand  that  the 
cold  war  always  be  fought  on  the  territory  of 
the  free  world  and  never  on  the  territory 
of  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  countries  it  has 
annexed  through  aggression  Tliey  demand 
that  we  do  nothing  to  exploit  Soviet  weak- 
nesses, while  taking  It  for  granted  that  the 
Kremlin  will  mercilessly  exploit  each  and 
every  weakness  It  may  find  In  the  West  s  pro- 
tective armor. 

If  we  continue  to  fight  the  cold  war  ac- 
cording to  these  rules.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  we  shall  lose  It. 
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If  we  are  ever  to  extricate  ourselves  from 
the  fatal  paralysis  of  our  defensive  posture. 
It  is  essential,  in  my  opinion,  that  we  study 
and  restudy  the  lessons  of  our  lost  oppor- 
tunities in  Hungary  and  In  Eastern  Europe. 
Only  when  we  have  digested  these  lessons, 
will  we  be  able  to  respond  Intelligently  to 
the  opportunities  that  will  again  present 
themselves  In  the  not  too  distant  future. 
I  have  said  there  will  be  more  Hungarys. 
Of  this  I  am  certain.  In  the  evolution  of 
the  hatred  of  tyranny,  there  Is  a  point  where 
It  becomes  a  blind  and  all-possessing  passion. 
And  no  regime  in  history  has  been  so  out- 
standingly successful  In  fostering  this  special 
breed  of  hatred  as  has  the  Communist  regime 
In  Russia  and  its  satellite  regimes  In  other 
countries. 

There  will  be  more  Hungarys  because  of 
this  hatred,  because  of  the  eternal  will  to 
freedom,  because  totalitarian  societies  do 
undergo  crises,  and  also  because  any  crisis 
in  a  totalitarian  society  tends  to  be  a  major 
crisis. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  "What  will  we  do 
next  time?"  But  we  must  ask  ourselves 
another  question:  "What  practical  measures 
can  we  take  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance among  the  captive  peoples,  and  to  keep 
alive  the  hope  of  liberation  and  faith  In  the 
free  world?" 

There  are  some  who  say  that  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  makes  It  necessary 
for  the  free  world,  as  a  matter  of  self-preser- 
vation, to  abandon  "liberation"  as  a  reckless 
pipe-dream.     The  converse  Is  true. 

The  emergence  of  a  nuclear  stalemate 
means  that  we  do  not  now  possess,  or  will 
not  possess  In  the  near  future,  the  deterrent 
of  nuclear  superiority.  Given  the  massive 
superiority  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  conven- 
tional forces,  this  creates  a  highly  dangerous 
situation.  In  this  critical  period  upon  which 
we  are  now  entering,  there  is  only  one  serious 
deterrent  available  to  us;  the  continuing 
spirit  of  resistance  of  the  captive  people.  It 
becomes  more  necessary  than  ever  before, 
therefore,  that  we  encourage  the  will  to 
liberation  and  support  It  by  every  practical 
means. 

Tlie  crimes  of  Soviet  Imperialism  must  be 
spread  on  the  record  at  every  appropriate 
opportunity.  Our  propaganda  must  be 
sharpened.  Our  diplomacy  must  seek  to 
raise  the  l6.sue  of  the  captive  nations  at 
every  session  of  the  UN,  and  at  every  major 
diplomatic  conference.  NATO's  ground 
forces  In  Europe  must  be  strengthened.  A 
Freedom  Academy  must  be  created,  where 
representatives  of  the  free  world  receive  con- 
centrated training  In  the  science  of  counter- 
action to  Soviet  aggression.  But  above  all 
we  must  persuade  the  captive  {jeoples  of 
Europe,  by  our  actions,  that  we  shall  never 
reconcile  ourselves  to  their  subjugation. 

And  It  would  be  enormously  helpful  If 
we  could  also  persuade  them  that  we  have 
learned  the  lessons  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution. 


SELF-HELP  PROGRAM 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
June  2  issue  of  the  Waterloo  ilowa) 
Sunday  Courier  is  an  article  entitled 
"Self-Help  Program  Aids  Underdevel- 
oped Nations,"  by  Jack  Hovclson,  Cour- 
ier stafr  writer.  This  is  another  of 
many  articles  that  are  appearing  rela- 
tive to  the  activities  of  this  excellent 
philanthropic  organization  entitled 
"Self-Help.  Inc.."  which  was  organized 
and  has  been  spearheaded  bv  a  dedicated 
industrialist.  Mr.  Vem  Schield.  of  Wav- 
erly.  Iowa. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Self-help    Program     An>s    UNDiaiDEVELOPED 
Nations 

(By  Jack  Hovelson) 

A  Waterloo  firm  last  week  assembled  65 
small  metal  boxes  and  became  a  participant 
In  a  most  effective  form  of  foreign  aid. 

The  firm  Is  the  Waterloo  'Valve  Spring 
Compressor  Co. 

The  boxes  It  manufactured  were  donated 
to  Self-Help,  Inc  ,  a  nonprofit  organization 
that  deals  In,  among  other  things,  Junk. 

One  of  the  other  things  Is  a  diminutive 
tractor  with  a  nine-horsepower,  single  cyl- 
inder engine  that  enables  the  machine  to  do 
the  work  of  three  draft  animals. 

Self-Help,  Inc..  founded  13  years  ago  by 
IndustrialLst  Vern  Schield  and  located  In 
his  home  town  of  Waverly.  gets  a  lot  of 
help  Itself  In  the  process  of  assembling  Its 
tractor. 

The  wheels  are  donated  by  a  Davenport 
firm.  A  front  counterweight  Is  made  at 
the  State  Training  School  for  Boys  in  EHdora. 
Tlie  chassis  and  motor  are  purchased  for  cost. 

The  newest  addition  to  the  tractor,  the 
"Self-Helper,"  will  be  the  meUal  tool  boxes 
contributed  by  Valve  Spring.  A  drafting 
class  at  Waverly-Shell  Rock  High  School  de- 
signed the  boxes. 

Self-Helper  tractors,  priced  at  $675,  have 
been  on  the  market  2  months.  Approxi- 
mately 20  have  been  sold  In  underdeveloped 
foreign  countries. 

Ray  Sulentlc,  president  of  Valve  Spring, 
says  his  firm  is  ready  to  produce  more  tool 
boxes  for  Self-Helpers  when  the  Initial  sup- 
ply Is  exhausted. 

Schlelds  unique  program  operates  on  the 
theory  that  It  Is  better  for  a  foreign  aid 
recipient  to  pay  something  for  what  he  re- 
ceives rather  than  to  be  given  a  handout. 

It  seems  that  when  people  pay  for  some- 
thing, they  develop  a  better  sense  of  owner- 
ship and  responsibility,  concludes  J.  William 
Baccarinl,  executive  director  of  Self-Help, 
Inc. 

Prices  of  the  tractors  and  other  Self-Help 
products  are  low — as  little  as  one-fifth  to 
one-third  their  actual  value.  Self-Help's 
payment  plan  Is  nearly  painless — pay  what 
you  can  when  you  can,  with  no  Interest  or 
carrying  charge. 

As  for  Self -Help's  other  products — the  so- 
called  Junk — they  are  reconditioned  Imple- 
ments gleaned  from  scrap  piles  and  salvage 
warehouses. 

A  good  example  Is  windmills.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  Self-Help  put  out  a  call  for  these  now- 
extinct  Midwest  landmarks  and  wound  up 
with  a  couple  hundred  of  them. 

They  are  being  dismantled,  repaired,  paint- 
ed, and  crated  for  shipment  to  countries 
where  they  once  again  will  become  useful. 

Old  model  John  Deere  tractor  engines  are 
worked  over  at  the  Waverly  plant  and  con- 
verted Into  power  units  that  run  hammer- 
mills,  welders,  and  other  machines. 

Among  other  Items  put  on  the  foreign  mar- 
ket by  Self-Help  are  sewing  machines,  cream 
separators,  woodworking  equipment,  welders, 
poultry  Incubators,  threshing  machines,  wag- 
ons, and  others. 

Future  Farmers  of  America  youths  are 
volunteering  to  collect  repairable  Implements 
from  farms.  The  Rockefeller  brothers  fund 
recently  contributed  $5,000  to  Self-Help,  Inc. 

Self-Help  products  are  distributed  through 
a  variety  of  agencies — missionary  groups, 
United  Nations.  Peace  Corps,  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  among  others. 

"We  never  deal  with  the  governments  of 
countries,"  says  Baccarinl. 

Despite  this,  Self-Help's  foreign  aid  effort 
has  not  gone  unnoticed  In  Government 
circles. 


Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  the  88th 
Congress  have  been  Informed  fully  of  Self- 
Help's  program  and  accounts  of  Its  accom- 
plishments are  contained  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 


THE   DEATH   OF  POPE   JOHN   XXHI 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  death 
of  Pope  John  XXm  has  not  only 
brought  grief  to  the  hearts  of  many  of 
us  as  Christians  and  as  individuals,  but 
as  members  of  the  human  race. 

His  humbleness,  his  affection  for  peo- 
ple of  all  backgrounds  and  all  faiths,  his 
desire  to  bring  together  all  mankind 
under  their  Creator,  which  bore  fruit  in 
last  years  Ecumenical  Council,  these  are 
the  qualities  that  endear  him  to  us  all. 

But  even  more  significant  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  very  survival  of  our 
civilization  is  the  fact  that  almost  alone. 
Pope  John  XXHI  has  made  the  worW 
"peace"  respectable.  When  the  white 
smoke  came  forth  from  the  College  of 
Cardinals  in  the  Vatican  signaling  the 
election  of  Pope  John  XXin,  this  was 
not  so — "peace"  was  not  a  very  respect- 
able word.  It  had  been  exploited  by  the 
Communists,  by  the  Picasso  peace  dove, 
and  by  Bertrand  Russell. 

Now  56  months  later,  peace  has  once 
again  become  a  respectable  objective  for 
people  evei-ywhere.  Pope  John  paved 
the  ground  through  many  months  prior 
to  his  "Pacem  in  Terris"  which  gave  us 
the  capstone  in  this  process  of  rehabiU- 
tatJng  the  objectives  of  peace,  objectives 
which  should  never  have  been  in  need  of 
rehabilitation.  Having  at  heart  con- 
cern for  the  Christian  church  and  the 
welfare  of  his  communicants.  Pope  John 
more  recently  embarked  on  a  program  of 
ameliorating  the  conditions  of  Catholics, 
and  of  all  people,  behind  the  Ii-on 
Curtain. 

Pope  John  XXHI  was  a  man  who  will 
go  down  in  history  as  one  who  changed 
the  course  of  our  race.  Since  he  became 
Pope,  we  humans,  bound  like  lemmings 
upon  a  headlong  descent  upon  self- 
destruction,  have  resumed  a  search  for 
saner,  more  peaceful  paths. 

I  pray  that  his  successor  may  follow 
the  same  policies  and  be  guided  by  the 
same  lasting  principles  as  was  Pope 
John  XXni. 


REDESIGNING   OF  5-CENT  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON  STAMP 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
introduced  a  companion  bill,  S.  1571, 
which  was  initiated  by  Congressman 
William  St.  Once  (H.R,  3992,t  which 
will  incorporate  into  the  present  5-cent 
George  Washington  stamp  the  quota- 
tion "To  bigotry  no  sanction." 

Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  this 
legislation.  Senator  Neuberger  intro- 
duced legislation,  which  I  am  proud  to 
cosponsor,  in  support  of  a  crusade 
against  cancer  commemorative  postage 
stamp.  In  Senator  Neuberger's  state- 
ment she  included  a  recent  New  York 
Times  editorial  which  commented  on  the 
present  design  of  the  5-cent  George 
Washington  postage  stamp.  The  edito- 
rial pointed  out  the  necessity  for  rede- 
signing the  George  Washington  stamp. 
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and  I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
Senator  Niuberger's  remarks  in  this  re- 
gard, for  I.  too,  believe  the  George  Wash- 
ington 5-cent  stamp  should  be  rede- 
signed. And.  I  am  hopeful  at  this  time 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  will  in- 
terject into  the  design  those  words  which 
George  Washington  wrote  to  the  congre- 
gation at  Touro  Synagogue  in  my  home 
city  of  Newport.  R.I. — "To  bigotry  no 
sanction." 


NEW   POLICY   ON   CUBA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
mounting  dissatisfaction  with  our  policy 
toward  Cuba,  and  it  is  being  increasingly 
expressed  in  calls  for  clarification  and 
action.  A  special  conference  in  New 
York  at  the  end  of  April,  attended  by  25 
specialists  in  Latin  American  affairs  and 
other  areas  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  dis- 
cussed this  problem  at  a  3-day  session 
under  the  auspices  of  Freedom  House, 
and  recommended  prompt  action  to  re- 
move Castro  and  the  Soviet  troops  in 
Cuba.  There  are  many  forms  of  action 
to  be  employed,  other  than  all-out  in- 
vasion and  unilateral  force,  according  to 
the  report  issued  by  the  conference — al- 
ready inserted  in  the  Record  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  Senator  Dodd — 
which  was  highly  critical  of  our  present 
policy. 

The  noted  political  commentator,  Ros- 
coe  Drummond  was  a  member  of  the 
conference:  and  the  conclusions  ex- 
pressed in  his  syndicated  column  reflect 
the  discussions  in  which  he  participated. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  article,  by  Roscoe 
Drummond,  entitled  "Kennedy  and 
Cuba:  Change  in  Policy  Needed,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  10. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom    the    Washington    fD.C  )    Poet.    June 
10.   1963) 

Kenmidt  and  Cuba 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

President  Kennedy,  I  feel  sure,  will  not 
long  condone  a  passive,  timid  policy  of  ac- 
cepting the  Soviet  military  presence  in  Cuba 
with  the  clear  Implication  that  little  can  be 
done  about  It  except  to  try  to  keep  It  from 
spreading  further  Into  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  this  policy 
needs  to  be  changed  and,  I  believe,  will  be 
changed. 

One  reason  is  that  it  Isn't  working;  the 
wall  Isn't  holding.  Soviet-supported  Castro 
subversion  and  sabotage  of  neighboring 
Caribbean  countries  Is  mounting  Its  inten- 
sification dates  from  the  Soviet  takeover  of 
the  Castro  regime  last  fall.  Castro  has  ex- 
plicitly and  openly  made  Venezuela  his  first 
target.  Last  week  Venezuelan  Communists 
successfully  raided  and  burned  the  US.  Mili- 
tary Mission  in  Caracas. 

The  second  reason  why  administration 
policy  cannot  long  remain  passive  Is  that  the 
American  people  will  not.  I  think  accept  It. 
Unless  the  do-llttle  Cuba  policy  Is  changed 
In  the  course  of  the  coming  months.  It  will 
be  a  central  issue  In  the  presidential  election 
and  the  country  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
:eglster  Its  verdict — yes  or  no — at  the  polls. 

New  evidence  that  contalnnrent  Is  not  con- 
taining comes  from  the  eight-nation  Investi- 
gating committee  of  the  Council  of  Organiza- 


tion of  American  States,  whose  officials  are 
neither  alarmist  nor  given  to  overstatement. 
Their  latest  findings  are : 

That  Cuban-based  Bubverslon  In  Latin 
America  "has  Increased  considerably  during 
the  past  year" 

That  the  Communist  offensive,  with  the 
aid  of  training,  money,  and  propaganda  from 
the  Cuba  base.  Is  being  steadily  "Intenslfled." 

That  there  is  "no  real  awareness  on  the 
part  of  the  American  countries  of  the  danger 
to  their  own  security  In  taking  a  passive 
attitude"    toward    the    Communist    activity. 

This  is  straight  talk — and  welcome.  It 
runs  counter  to  the  cozy  and  soporific  atti- 
tude one  encounters  In  many  places  In  the 
administration;  namely,  that  If  we  will  only 
hold  our  breath — and  our  tongues — the 
Soviet  forces  In  Cuba  will  go  away  and  that, 
anyway,  since  they  can't  attack  the  United 
States,  there's  nothing  much  that  needs  to 
t)e  done. 

Is  It  a  valid  assumption  that  the  Soviet 
presence  In  Cuba  Is  only  a  negative  force, 
a  kind  of  umbrella  against  Invasion.  Just 
a  prop  to  Castro'' 

The  OAS  committee  repudiates  this  com- 
for'Jng  theory. 

It  declares  that  the  Communist  interven- 
tion In  the  Western  Hemisphere  "results 
mainly  from  the  Intensification  of  Soviet 
military  power  in  Cuba." 

It  reports  that  "the  utilization  of  the 
island  as  a  base  for  promoting  subversive 
activities  In  other  countries  "  stems  largely 
from  the  fact  that  "Cuba  has  now  been 
converted  Into  a  Soviet  military  base  ' 

It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  President  Ken- 
nedy himself  has  never  said  that  he  Intended 
to  acquiesce  Indefinitely  In  the  presence  of 
Soviet  forces  in  Cuba.  But  I  have  listened 
to  very  high  officials  saying  that  we  will  have 
to  "live  with  their  presence  a  long  time.  " 
that  "they  may  never  get  out."  that  the 
American  people  have  a  kind  of  "neurotic 
preoccupation  with  Cuba." 

I  do  not  believe  that  President  Kennedy 
can  long  live  with  such  a  policy.  All  the 
American  people  need  to  know  is  that  he 
does  not  intend  to  do  so.  They  are  prepared 
to  leave  with  the  President  the  timing  and 
the  means  of  acting  once  they  become  cer- 
tain he  Intends  to  act. 


WHATS  AT  STAKE  IN  THE  INDIANA 
DUNES  STRUGGLE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  on 
the  Indiana  dunes  published  in  the  Pad- 
dock Publications  of  Arlington  Heights. 
Ill  ,  on  June  6.  1961.  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What's  at  Stake  in  thk  Indiana  Dunes 
Struocle 

(By  Tom  Edwards) 

■  The  dunes  are  to  the  Midwest  what  the 
Grand  Canyon  Is  to  Arizona  and  Tosemlte  is 
to  California.  They  constitute  a  signature 
of  time  and  eternity:  Once  lost,  the  loss 
would  be  Irrevocable" — Carl  Sandburg. 

Today  giant  machines  are  clawing  away  at 
Indiana's  remaining  dunes,  loading  the  sand 
on  Ixarges,  and  finally  dumping  it  Into  Lake 
Michigan  off  Northwestern  University's  cam- 
pus In  Evanston. 

The  educational  institution  wants  the  sand 
to  create  additional  acreage  to  Its  campus 
and  Is  paying  $6,300,000  to  have  it  created  in 
the  lake. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  is  leveling  the  dunes 
to  build  a  »250  million  steel  finishing  plant. 
It   says. 

There  has  been  a  battle  of  national  scope 
for  several  years  between  those  who  wish  to 


save  about  6>^  miles  of  the  dunes  remaining 
on  Indiana's  42-mlle  shoreline,  and  tho4 
who  want  industrial  development.  Appar- 
ently the  conservationists  were  galnlne 
ground  until  the  Northwestern  University 
contract  for  sand  exploded  on  the  scene  last 
year. 

The  dunes  weren't  always  there  Their 
formation  began  about  11,000  years  ago  as  a 
result  of  a  great  glacier  moving  down  from 
the  north.  Since  then  the  inexorable  wind 
and  currents  of  Lake  Michigan  have  grad- 
ually and  unceasingly  heaved  sand  into 
Indiana's   dunes. 

There  are  other  dunes  They  occur  from 
Petoskey,  Mich  .  to  the  Indiana  State  line, 
with  the  Sleeping  Bear  dunes  of  northern 
Michigan  excelling  in  sheer  grandeur. 

But  for  quiet  beauty  and  exotic  biology,  u 
Is  the  Indiana  dunes  that  have  been  extolled 
by  naturalists  and  botanists  for  nearly  half 
a  century. 

It  is  the  only  duneland  that  lies  within 
easy  driving  range  of  the  7'.,  million  people 
in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area  (40  miles 
from  the  Loop) . 

Yet  Its  potential  as  a  recreational  area  has 
been  relatively  untapped 

What  Is  classified  as  duneland  once 
stretched  for  about  25  miles  along  the  42- 
mlle  Indiana  shoreline.  Until  recent  exca- 
vation work  began,  about  6'^  miles  were  left. 
Including  about  11.000  acres  At  the  eastern 
end  of  the  former  25-mile  dune  shoreline  is 
the  2.182-acre  Indiana  Dunes  State  Park,  a 
3-mile  strip  along  the  shore. 

But  the  heart  of  and  choicest  duneland 
lies  Just  to  the  west  of  the  park.  Much  of 
It  Is  now  owned  by  Bethlehem  Steel  It 
probably  Isn't  fate  that  the  choicest  area  still 
survives.  It  Is  the  most  rugged,  and  pcsed 
more  development  problems.  But  it  is  now 
practically  the  only  portion  of  the  Indiana 
shoreline  that  hasn't  been  consumed  by 
development. 

It  may  well  have  been  the  cheapest  real 
estate  available  and  suitable  to  Bethlehem 
Steel's  purposes  when  it  first  bought  a  chunk 
In  1956. 

Behind  the  controversial  Industrial  devel- 
opment proposal  are  morally  depressing  reve- 
lations— February.  1963.  Issue  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly- -of  an  Intertwining  of  political  and 
business  interests.  Many  millions  of  dollars 
were  at  stake  in  various  ways.  It  seems  that 
any  objective  analysis  by  the  Indiana  State 
government  ns  to  the  best  use  of  the  remain- 
ing duneland  would  be  a  practical  impossi- 
bility 

Tliere  are  probably  few— if  any — areas  In 
the  United  States  that  fit  the  general  priority 
considerations  contained  in  the  recent  report 
of  President  Kennedy's  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  more  than  the 
Indiana  dunes. 

They  are  In  a  huge  population  center  In 
critical  need  of  publicly  owned  land  for 
recreation;  they  contain  an  Imcomparable 
fresh  water  shore  and  beachllne,  the  widest 
In  North  America,  it  Is  reported:  and  they 
contain  natural  phenomena  and  combina- 
tions not  duplicated  anywhere  on  the  con- 
tinent, 

"A  beach  Is  the  greatest  tourist  attraction 
In  the  world  Nr.tional  parks  are  runners 
up."  the  Rand  McNally  Vacation  Guide 
states. 

The  present  Indiana  Dunes  State  Park  con- 
tains ab<3ut  3  percent  of  the  total  park  area 
In  the  State — but  gets  about  25  percent  of 
the  human  traffic  to  them,  the  Louisville 
(Ky  )  Courier-Journal  reported,  while  put- 
ting to  shame  Indiana  newspapers  in  ex- 
posing the  tot.U  picture. 

Indiana  and  Illinois  are  near  the  bottom 
cf  the  list  of  States  in  the  amount  of  State 
pirks  they  have  supplied  their  populations. 
Since  1040  the  Federal  Government  has  only 
Increased  its  natlon.-il  park  acreage  by  about 
an  infinitesimal  .005  percent.  That  Is  200 
times  less  t!>nn  1  percent.     (The  Indiana  and 
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the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  arc  2  of  29  new 
national  parks  the  Federal  Government  Is 
contemplating  now,) 

Biologically,  the  dunes  contain  flora  and 
fauna  ranging  from  desert  cactus  to  Arctic 
plants.  It  Is  a  biological  Island  which  has 
long  intrigued  boUnlsts.  More  than  1,000 
sfjecies  of  plants.  Including  26  members  of 
the  orchid  family,  grow  there,  and  255  species 
of  birds  have  been  observed  there.  One 
might  question  if  Northwestern  University 
and  the  proposed  steel  mills  are  intrinsically 
as  important. 

The  first  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Stephen  T.  Mather,  visited  the  In- 
diana Dunes  In  1916  and  proposed  a  25-mlle 
preserve  there.  But  World  War  I  intervened. 
In  1925  the  State  established  the  present 
2,182-acre  dunes  park. 

"In  1929,  Midwest  Steel  Corp,  bought  750 
acres  straddling  Burns  Ditch,  an  artificial 
channel  dug  3  years  earlier  to  drain  the 
Little  Calumet  River."  the  Courier-Journal 
reported. 

In  1931  and  1935  the  Army  Engineers  rec- 
ommended against  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
for  a  Burns  Ditch  harbor  proposed  by  Mid- 
west Steel,  the  article  continues. 

In  1944  the  Army  Engineers  again  stated 
that  the  existing  harbor  facilities  in  the 
area  were  adequate.  But  In  1960,  Col.  J.  A. 
Smedlle.  the  Army  district  engineer,  an- 
nounced that  a  port  at  Burns  Ditch  could 
be  economically  Justified.  But,  according 
to  sundry  accounts  and  a  statement  by  Col- 
onel Smedlle,  alternative  sites  have  not  been 
studied. 

A  comparative  study  of  possible  Indiana 
port  sites  was  finally  authorized  by  the  U.S. 
House  of   Representatives  last  year. 

But  Bethlehem  Steel  wasn't  Interested  In 
waiting  for  it.  Early  last  year  Bethlehem, 
a  dredging  firm,  and  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity contracted  to  take  2.500.000  cubic  yards 
of  sand  from  Bethlehem  owned  dunes.  The 
dredging  firm  will  pay  Bethlehem  $20,000 
for  the  sand. 

When  this  was  announced,  an  offer  was 
made  to  give  free  to  the  university  for  lake 
fill  the  material  to  be  dredged  from  the 
Cal-Sag  Canal.  About  10  million  cubic 
yards  were  to  be  dredged  from  the  canal.  It 
was  reported  at  that  time,  and  will  be  other- 
wise dumi)ed  along  Its  banks. 

The  university  board  of  trustees  an- 
nounced May  2,  1962,  that  it  Is  their  normal 
obligation  to  fulfill  the  contract  from  which 
the  dredging  firm  would  not  release  them, 
according  to  reports.  It  has  also  stated  that 
the  Cal-Sag  material  Is  not  suitable  for  Its 
purpose. 

Until  the  Northwestern  University  con- 
tract was  made.  It  appeared  that  the  Save- 
the-Dunes  Council,  a  citizens'  group  or- 
ganized in  1952,  had  a  good  chance  to  do 
Just  that.  Senator  Pavl  Douglas,  of  Ellnols. 
had  proposed  bills  in  1958  to  create  a  na- 
tional park  in  the  dunes. 

Senator  Dot'ci  as  has  ardently  crusaded  to 
preserve  the  dunes.  He  presently  has  a  bill 
In  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Interior  for  a 
9,000-acre  national  park  (In  addition  to  the 
2,100-acre  State  park).  He  got  16  Senators 
to  cosponsor  the  bill.  They  are  now  wait- 
ing for  a  Bureau  of  the  Budget  decision  on 
the  Burns  Ditch  harbor  before  pressing  the 
bill  further.  Douglas  stated  May  20. 

Last  year  both  Indiana  Senators  were  In 
favor  of  the  Burns  Ditch  harbor.  But  Sen- 
ator Homer  Capehart  was  defeated  for  re- 
election last  November,  and  new  Senator 
Birch  Bayh  h.nsn't  yet  committed  himself  all 
the  way. 

For  the  proposed  hiu-bor.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  being  asked  to  put  up  $25  5  mil- 
lion and  the  State  government,  $38  million. 
The  Federal  Government  has  so  far  refused 
and  the  State  government  has  declined  to 
shoulder  the  burden  alone. 


It  has  been  stated  that  94  percent  of  the 
potential  tonnage  that  would  be  handled 
In  the  port  would  be  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  the  Midwest  and  Bethlehem  steel  mills. 
Further,  It  might  very  well  cost  the  State 
$3  million  a  year  to  maintain  the  port.  The 
two  steel  companies  would  probably  be  given 
free  access  to  the  port,  with  other  users  to 
pay. 

Another  point  Is  that  employment  in  steel 
production  Is  currently  off  about  30  percent, 
and  automation  Is  growing. 

Pollution  of  the  entire  Indiana  lakeshore 
Is  another  likelihood  in  the  future  if  present 
development  proposals  are  consummated,  as 
anyone  who  has  witnessed  ports  of  the  Great 
Lakes  can  attest. 

Indiana  presently  has  four  ports,  three 
serving  the  steel  producing  area  of  Gary, 
Hammond.  Whiting,  and  East  Chicago,  and 
one  In  Michigan  City.  There  is  reliable  evi- 
dence that  these  port  facilities  should  be 
expanded  rather  than  building  a  new  port 
at  Burns  Ditch.  Indiana  ports  already  handle 
more  tonnage  "than  any  other  State  in  the 
area,"  according  to  the  Martinsville  Ind.. 
newspaper. 

If  the  steel  companies  decide  to  go  It  alone 
at  Burns  Ditch,  there  remains  a  question  of 
when  do  public  prerogatives  supersede  pri- 
vate prerogatives. 

On  the  surface,  it  seems  Indiana  would  do 
better  to  develop  one  fine  major  port  and 
Industrial  complex,  even  If  It  means  public 
condemnation  of  property  held  by  real  estate 
speculators,  than  to  foster  a  string  of  sub- 
major,  or  even  second-rate  ports. 

"The  creation  of  virtually  every  national 
park  has  been  fought  by  local  groups  for 
one  reason  or  another  and,  had  their  views 
prevailed,  we  would  have  had  virtually  no 
national  parks  or.  Indeed.  State  parks 
either,"  Senator  Douglas  said. 


THE  SOUTH'S  GREAT  VICTORY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  our  most  pressing  social  prob- 
lems usually  become  less  pressing  when 
we  establish  even  basic  communication 
among  those  who  are  in  disagreement, 
Harry  Golden— editor,  author,  lecturer- 
is  one  of  those  in  our  Nation  today  who 
is  trying  to  increase  communication  in 
what  he  describes  as  the  most  important 
human  relations  story  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, the  struggle  to  give  full  citizenship 
to  all  of  our  citizens. 

On  June  5,  Mr,  Golden  made  a  com- 
mencement address  to  Negro  graduates 
at  the  Morris  Brown  College  in  Atlanta, 
Ga,  Once  again  he  made  a  plea  for 
mutual  understanding  and  for  exchange 
of  ideas.  He  also  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  the  role  that  education  will 
play  in  achieving  final,  full  equality. 
Mr.  President,  this  address  was  a  mem- 
orable, timely  commentary.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  South  s  Great  Victory 
(Commencement   address   by  Harry   Golden 
Morris  Brown  College.  Atlanta,  Ga,,  June  s' 
1963) 

It  is  customary  for  the  commencement 
.speaker  to  tell  his  audience  that  "com- 
mencement" means  "beginning,"  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  phase  In  the  life  of  each  of 
the  graduates.  But  if  those  graduates  are 
Negroes,  and  the  year  Is  1963,  we  must  add 
the  highly  significant  fact  that  an  entire 
race  is  participating  in  this  commencement— 
a  beginning  so  momentous  that  it  Is  Impos- 


sible for  us  to  realize  its  full  significance 
at  this  moment.  In  the  next  generation  the 
grandchildren  will  en^•y  those  of  their  an- 
cestors who  had  had  some  participation  In 
this  most  important  human  relations  story 
of  the  20th  century. 

And  this  Is  an  advantage  over  those  who 
Insist  that  we  maintain  a  caste  system  in 
America.  No  present-day  segregationist  will 
ever  gather  his  grandchildren  around  him 
and  speak  with  pride  of  the  good  fight  he 
waged  against  human  dignity  and  against 
history.  Tlielrs  is  an  impossible  task,  be- 
cause the  chances  of  winning  a  fight  against 
history  are  even  less  promising  than  the 
chances  of  winning  a  fight  against  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

And  since  history  Itself  Is  not  an  adequate 
scapegoat  the  devil  needs  to  be  more  easily 
Identified  and  so  many  of  the  folks  say  that 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  is  Communist  In- 
spired, that  the  Justices  have  been  brain- 
washed, and  presumably  this  includes  all  fu- 
ture appHDlntees  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
If  they  must  have  a  scapegoat  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  segregationists  put  the  blame 
on  the  early  Baptist  and  Methodist  mission- 
aries who  converted  the  Negroes  to  Chris- 
tianity. These  missionaries  failed  to  tell  the 
Negro  that  there  was  a  class  Christianity. 
These  missionaries  failed  to  tell  the  Negro 
that  there  was  a  class  A  Christianity  for 
whites  and  a  class  B  Christianity  for  Ne- 
groes. 

But  you  will  notice  that  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  Is  the  more  convenient  devil 
and  that  you  rarely  hear  criticism  of  the 
late  Chief  Justice  Fred  Vinson,  a  southern- 
er. 

It  was  Vinson  who  really  struck  the  first 
blow  against  the  Dred  Scott  decision  and 
the  later  separate  but  equal  idea.  In  the 
Sweatt  case.  Justice  Vinson  ruled  that  edu- 
cation involves  more  than  facilities;  that  first 
of  all  It  Involves  a  free  choice;  that  most  of 
the  Negro  students  aspiring  to  become  law- 
yers In  Texas  would  choose  the  University 
of  Texas  Law  School  at  Austin  if  they  had 
a  free  choice.  The  Justice  ruled  that  the 
education  of  an  individual  Involves  also 
the  reputation  of  the  faculty,  of  the  school, 
experience  of  the  administration,  position! 
and  Influence  of  the  alumni,  the  prestige 
and  tradition  of  the  university,  the  size  of 
its  library,  and  most  important  of  all,  the 
ability  to  communicate  with  other  students. 
Said  Justice  Vinson:  "(The  separate  but 
equal  law  school  for  Negroes)  excludes  from 
Its  student  body  85  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  which  includes  most  of 
the  future  lawyers,  witnesses.  Jurors,  Judges, 
and  other  officials  with  whom  the  petitioner 
will  Inevitably  be  dealing  when  he  becomes 
a  member  of  the  Texas  bar," 

Thus  Justice  Vinson  gave  us  a  r^sum^  of 
the  entire  human  experience.  Without  such 
communication,  you  are  educated  in  a  vac- 
uum; without  such  communication,  you 
live  in  a  vacuum. 

This  Is  the  crux  of  the  entire  matter,  you're 
only  half  a  man  unless  there  Is  this  oppor- 
tunity to  enter  the  open  society  and  "com- 
municate" with  the  rest  of  the  culture.  The 
interchange  of  Ideas  Is  the  basis  of  all  our 
intellectual,  political,  and  economic  develop- 
ment. Without  that,  you  sit  in  darkness, 
Thib  Is  the  selfmutilation  program  proposed 
by  Nazi-like  Muslim  movement  among  the 
Negroes  today;  the  suicidal  back-to-the- 
ghetto  principle.  The  Parsis  lived  In  peace- 
ful segregation  for  many  centuries,  but  they 
lived  in  darkness.  It  was  only  when  they 
achieved  locomotion  and  exchanged  ideas 
with  the  cultures  around  them  that  they  rose 
to  their  status  in  the  city  of  Bombay  as  the 
mercantile  leaders  of  India  today.  Locomo- 
tion— we  contribute  to  the  society  within 
which  we  can  move  about  as  free  men.  and 
in  return  society  educates  us  and  moulds 
our  character  and  our  attitudes.  You  have 
neither  the  ambition  nor  the  desire  to  ex- 
press a   new   idea  within    your   own    ghetto 
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Your  Individual  worth  can  be  assessed  only 
by  others,  by  strangers.  If  you  will;  and  we 
know  that  the  drive  to  prove  our  Individual 
worth  Is  as  strong  as  the  drive  to  get  food 
and  water.  Robinson  Crusoe  learned  a« 
much  from  Man  Friday  as  the  primitive  man 
learned  from  the  cultivated  European.  In- 
deed there  would  have  been  no  story  at  all 
unless  there  bad  been  a  Man  Friday. 

Draper  and  Lecky.  competent  historians, 
tell  us  that  in  the  10th  century  every  doctor 
In  Europe  was  a  Jew  They  brought  medical 
science  to  western  man  and  they  did  It  under 
very  unfavorable  conditions  to  say  the  least 
The  established  order  was  the  enemy  of  the 
10th  century  doctor,  because  supernatural- 
Ism  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  Illness  was 
treated  by  prayer,  supplication,  and  on  the 
highly  profitable  system  of  sale  and  rental 
of  relics.  But  the  Jewish  doctors  had  this 
one  great  ally — locomotion — and  moving 
about  freely  In  the  Middle  East  the  Jews 
learned  much  from  the  new  religion,  Islam 
which  was  deeply  concerned  with  the  physi- 
cal and  abstruse  sciences.  A  thousand  years 
earlier  Jewish  merchants  from  Antloch  had 
followed  Caesar's  legions  Into  Britain  and 
to  the  River  Rhine.  And  after  Islam  was 
chased  out  of  Europe  by  Charles  Martel.  It 
was  the  Jews  who  kept  alive  the  Arab  cul- 
ture In  Europe,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and 
medicine. 

And  then  the  long  silence  descended  upon 
the  Arab  civilization,  the  long  silence  pre- 
cisely because  there  was  no  longer  an  Inter- 
change of  Ideas  In  the  opjen  society.  And  now 
the  great  paradox  of  our  times.  It  Is  the 
very  presence  of  the  Jewish  state  In  Israel 
which  has  given  renewed  vitality  to  the 
Islamic  civilization  and  the  Jews  whom  they 
consider  enemies  will  have  been  the  very 
reason  for  the  revival  of  those  Arabic  con- 
tributions in  the  sciences  which  lead  to  what 
the  Greeks  called,  the  good  life. 

And  because  they  had  this  freedom  to  move 
about  In  the  open  society  the  Jewish  doctors 
of  the  10th  and  11th  centuries  were  able 
to  penetrate  the  prejudices  of  the  old  order 
and  soon  they  established  a  medical  school 
at  Montpeller  and  then  another  one  at  Aries. 

But  again  the  curtain  came  down,  the  cur- 
tain of  silence  because  of  segregation.  The 
ghetto.  And  because  of  this  rigidly  enforced 
segregation,  we  heard  nothing,  nothing  more 
until  Napoleon  opened  the  gates  of  the  Euro- 
pean ghettoes  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century.  The  Jews  again  had  the  opportun- 
ity of  locomotion,  the  Interchange  of  Ideas 
with  the  cultures  around  them  and  only  after 
they  entered  western  civilization  were  they 
able  to  produce  Mendelssohn.  Heine.  Disraeli. 
Brandels.  Dr   Salk.  and  Professor  Einstein. 

The  opportunity  to  exchange  Ideas  in  the 
open  society  Is  the  foundation  upon  which 
rests  all  of  our  Intellectual  development. 
There  is  no  way  we  can  pinpoint  the  process, 
but  we  are  what  we  are  because  of  the  lan- 
guage we  heard,  the  conversations  we  had.  the 
people  with  whom  we  exchanged  visits,  the 
teachers  we  had  in  school,  the  friendships 
we  made.  yes.  even  the  greetings  we 
exchanged  with  casual  strangers.  Your  class- 
mates have  a  lot  more  to  do  with  your 
individual  development  than  you  can  possibly 
Imagine  at  this  moment.  We  are  the  result 
of  the  conditions  to  which  we  have  been 
exposed. 

But  here  I  must  come  back  to  the  German- 
Jewish  Poet  Heine  who  warned  his  fellow 
Jews  when  the  walls  of  the  ghetto  came 
down:  "Remember  we  must  be  twice  as 
good  to  get  half  as  much  " 

And  this  win  be  the  formula  for  our  times 
and  a  great  paradox.  The  ones  who  will  win 
the  most,  when  enforced  racial  segregation 
is  eliminated,  will  be  the  white  southerners. 
They  will  save  hundreds  of  millions  of  wasted 
tax  dollars  with  which  they  tried  to  main- 
tain two  sets  of  public  facilities;  they  will 
recover    a    vast    civilization    of    hiunan    re- 
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sources,  because  for  the  past  75  years 
they  have  been  exporting  their  brains  along 
with  the  textiles  and  tobacco;  they  will 
feel  a  spiritual  relief  at  the  lifting  of  a  very 
great  burden;  and  they  will  get  a  bonus  too. 
The  southerners  will  find  outside  their  doors 
the  largest  untapped  consumer's  market  left 
on  this  continent,  a  new  market  which  will 
buy  everything  from  the  skin  out  and  like 
all  the  newcomers  of  history,  they  will  buy 
two  of  everything  they  can  do  without,  to 
prove   them.selves. 

There  will  be  a  boom  so  charismatic  that 
the  white  southerners  will  one  day  wonder 
what  their  resistance  was  all  about,  and 
there  will  be  a  great  turning  against  the 
demagogs  who  led  them  up  the  blind  alley. 
As  the  southern  wealth  piles  higher  and 
higher,  the  political  era  will  be  called  the 
year  of  the  great  turning. 

But  for  the  Negro  It  will  be  something 
else.  The  first  reaction  will  be  one  of  dis- 
appointment, because  entry  into  the  open 
society  as  political  and  economic  equals  will 
not  automatically  bring  success  or  victory. 
Actually  nothing  much  will  happen  at  the 
beginning  to  balance  off  the  long  years  of 
struggle  for  civil  rights.  And  this  may  come 
as  a  shock  to  many  Negroes  who  had  looked 
forward  to  this  event  with  such  high  hopes. 
The  law  will  be  through  with  you:  the  law 
concerns  Itself  only  with  a  public  right 
No  Federal  Judge  will  listen  to  a  writ  which  Is 
Intended  to  change  the  hearts  of  men.  This 
is  not  within  the  court  s  Jurisdiction.  And 
the  hearts  of  men  will  not  change  the  day 
after  the  Negro  can  vote,  and  use  all  public 
facilities,  and  participate  In  the  employ- 
ment market  on  a  fair  and  equal  basis. 

Discrimination,  bigotry,  and  prejudice  will 
not  end  In  your  lifetime  nor  In  the  lifetime 
of  your  children.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  did  not  attempt  to  legislate 
against  prejudice.  What  the  Supreme  Court 
legislated  against  was  the  violation  of  the 
civil  rights  of  American  citizens  the  right 
to  participate  freely  In  the  public  facilities 
of  our  society  This  Is  guaranteed  by  Anglo- 
Saxon  law.  No  man  may  be  deprived  of  his 
personal  prejudices,  but  no  man  has  the 
right  to  translate  his  personal  prejudices  Into 
law. 

There  are  places  where  I  cannot  go  because 
I  am  a  Jew  There  are  thousands  of  such 
places  in  our  country,  some  of  them  impor- 
tant places  at  the  civic  level  such  as  the  city 
luncheon  club  in  every  city,  the  many  sum- 
mer resorts,  hotels,  and  country  clubs.  In 
our  socially-oriented  society  where  most  of 
the  business  deals  are  discussed  across  the 
luncheon  table,  this  Is  not  very  pleasant:  in 
fact  at  many  levels  of  our  culture  it  Involves 
the  denial  of  free  competition  precisely  be- 
cause we  are  a  socially  oriented  society.  Yet 
because  my  exclusion  Is  not  a  matter  of  State 
or  city  ordinance  or  statute,  It  has  not  pre- 
vented me  or  any  Jew  In  America  from 
achieving  whatever  his  character,  ambition, 
and  talent  will  permit  him  to  achieve.  But 
if  this  exclusion  were  sanctioned  by  statute 
It  would  be  an  entirely  different  situation,  a 
situation  of  degradation  and  dehumanlza- 
tlon. 

Again  I  will  refer  to  the  admonition  of  the 
poet  Heine  that  we  must  be  twice  as  good  to 
get  half  as  much,  but  for  the  Negro  the  odds 
are  much  higher.  When  the  ghetto  walls 
broke  down  and  the  Jewish  people  realized 
that  the  emanclp)atlon  itself  did  not  solve  the 
problem  of  prejudice  and  discrimination.  A 
great  anguish  followed,  which  resulted  in 
m.oss  conversions  into  the  religions  of  the 
majority  Indeed,  at  least  one  third  of  the 
Jewish  p<ipulatlon  of  Berlin  made  this  escape, 
an  escape  which  Is  obviously  Impossible  for 
the  Negro.  Impossible  even  for  those  victims 
of  self-hatred   who  would  seek  such  escape. 

Therefore.  I  believe  you  must  be  five  times 
as  good  to  get  one-half  as  much,  and  the 
only  chance  you  have  to  reduce  the  odds  Is 


education.  The  Jews  understood  this  before 
It  was  too  late  The  Negroes  of  America  to- 
day  must  become  as  ubiquitous  In  the  col- 
leges  and  universities  of  America  as  the  Jews 
tried  to  be  in  Europe  and  In  America  dur- 
ing the  past  100  years.  The  Jewish  immi- 
grant understood  this  by  instinct.  He  got 
off  the  boat  and  he  looked  different,  his 
religion  was  different,  and  If  he  did  finally 
learn  to  speak  the  language  he  spoke  with 
an  accent  all  hU  life.  He  knew  that  if  he 
remained  as  he  was  he  would  be  forever 
alien,  but  that  If  he  had  a  stethoscope  In  his 
ear  he  could  make  the  hurdle  Into  the  open 
society  of  America,  and  actually  do  It  within 
his  own  lifetime.  His  patients  would  then 
say.  "My  doctor  has  such  a  cute  accent." 

May  I  say  to  you  that  there  exists  in  our 
country  today  almost  a  total  segregation  of 
Jew  and  Gentile  at  the  social  level.  I  have 
called  this  the  5  o'clock  shadow.  After  the 
last  transaction  Is  closed,  the  typewriters 
covered,  the  blinds  drawn,  the  folks  go  their 
separate  ways — except  among  those  people 
who  are  self-sustaining  by  career,  at  which 
level  there  Is  complete  communication.  And 
so  do  not  ever  resent  any  of  your  people  who 
have  this  complete  communication.  It 
means  they  have  achieved  excellence  in  the 
arts,  sciences,  sports,  and  entertainment. 

And  so  you  have  this  added  burden  of 
education  in  addition  to  all  your  other 
burdens  which  will  come  with  the  responsi- 
bilities of  first-class  citizenship.  The  se- 
curity of  the  closely  knit  society  will  be  no 
more  Hoffer  has  said  correctly  that  the 
homogeneous  stx:lety  of  the  ghetto  was  a 
fortress  as  much  as  It  was  a  prison.  But  a 
fortress  of  Intellectual  stagnation  because 
of  the  absence  of  this  llfeglvlng  Interchange 
of  Ideas  and  locomotion.  It  will  take  hard 
work  to  make  your  way  on  your  own.  The 
white  man  will  no  longer  ball  out  his  favorite 
Negro:  you  will  uke  potluck  In  America 
and  this  Is  good.  And  It  Is  eminently  worth- 
while because  freedom  Is  worth  every 
sacrifice. 

In  our  American  society  self-esteem  comes 
with  the  acquisition  of  wealth;  but  you  must 
remember  that  economic  equality  for  the 
Negro  race,  and  particularly  In  the  South  Is 
still  a  long  way  off;  so  bear  In  mind  that 
self-esteem  and  Individual  worth,  come  also 
through  education.  In  fact  at  this  moment 
In  your  history  there  remains  only  one 
course  of  action — there  must  be  nothing 
short  of  a  stampede  of  the  Negroes  of  the 
South  into  the  classroom  of  America.  There 
is  no  other  way.  Only  through  education 
win  you  understand  that  the  Judaic-Chris- 
tian prophecy  and  literature  speak  of  the 
equality  of  mankind: 

"Are  ye  not  as  children  of  the  Ethiopians 
unto  me.  O  children  of  Israel?  salth  the 
Lord.  Have  I  not  brought  up  Israel  out  of 
the  land  of  Kgypt?  And  the  Philistines 
from  Caphtor  and   the  Syrians  from  Kir?" 

And  the  echo  from  the  words  of  a  great 
Anglo-Saxon  poet  who  saw  the  dream  before 
it  became  reality: 

"It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate. 

How  charged  with  punishment  the  scroll, 
I  am  the  master  of  my  fate; 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul." 


KAMEHAMEHA  THE  FIRST 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  in 
Hawaii  the  statue  of  a  famous  Hawaiian 
warrior  king  will  be  laden  with  garlands 
of  flower  Icis  to  commemorate  his  fear- 
le.ss  deeds  and  his  great  contributions 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Hawaii. 

Kamehameha  the  First,  who  died  in 
1819.  conquered  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
one  by  one  and  welded  them  into  a  king- 
dom that  was  to  last  nearly  a  century. 


He  was  a  man  ahead  of  his  time  for  when 
much  of  the  world  was  under  ruthless 
autocratic  rule,  Kamehameha  I  devel- 
oped a  profound  sense  of  Justice  and  a 
sense  of  kindness  which  touched  even 
the  lowest  of  his  people. 

Ever  faithful  to  his  gods,  this  great 
ruler  was  not  above  carrying  stone  to 
help  build  temples.  He  knew  well  the 
value  of  agriculture  and  became  what 
was  perhaps  the  islands'  first  conserva- 
tionist when  he  issued  an  order  protect- 
inp  all  young  trees  from  wasteful  cutting. 

Kamehameha  recognized  the  value  of 
friendly  relations  with  other  nations  and 
was  quick  to  use  the  skills  and  knowledge 
of  men  from  other  lands  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  people. 

Only  recently  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced that  the  name  of  this  great  Ha- 
waiian monarch  will  be  proudly  emblaz- 
oned on  the  hull  of  one  of  our  new  Polaris 
submarines,  now  under  construction. 

I  hope  that  someday  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii will  honor  this  great  leader  by  se- 
lecting him  as  the  first  Hawaiian  to  be 
honored  in  the  Statuary  Hall  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol. 

But  today  all  Hawaii  pays  homage  to 
Kamehameha  the  First — a  fearless  king 
who  has  left  a  proud  heritage  to  the  Ha- 
waiian people. 


THE  FEDERAL  INVESTIGATORS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
a  remarkable  book  to  my  colleagues.  I 
speak  of  "The  Federal  Investigators,"  by 
Miriam  Ottenbcrg,  a  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  reporter  who  received  a  Pulit- 
zer Prize  in  1960  for  her  outstanding 
reporting. 

The  book  deals  with  the  true,  untold 
stories  of  the  U.S.  Federal  agents  who 
protect  and  defend  our  lives  against  the 
gangsters,  spies  and  traitors  who  would 
corrupt,  cripple  or  destroy  America  and 
its  constitutional  guarantees. 

May  I  call  the  particular  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  chapter  about  the 
postal  inspection  service  entitled  "Dol- 
lars for  the  Chinese  Reds."  This  chapter 
relates  the  story  of  Postal  Inspector  R. 
Frank  Ogden,  of  Honolulu,  and  how  he 
almost  single-handedly  exposed  a  Com- 
munist conspiracy  funneling  millions  of 
dollars  a  month  into  Red  China  to  buy 
American  war  materials  in  1950. 

I  am  privileged  to  report  that  Mr.  Og- 
den. whose  Hawaiian  nickname  is  "Kal- 
ani,  '  is  a  personal  friend  and  a  fellow 
member  of  the  Kapahulu-Moiliili  Lions 
Club.  He  is  a  retired  postmaster  and 
lives  in  Honolulu 

Mr.  Ogden  is  currently  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  John  Howaid  Association 
of  Hawaii,  whose  objective  is  to  assist  in 
the  rehabilitation  and  job  placement  of 
former  convicts. 

In  these  days  when  we  aie  subjected 
on  all  sides  to  criticism  of  Federal  spend- 
ing, it  is  refreshing  to  note  how  very 
much  many  of  our  faithful  career  em- 
ployees contribute  to  the  national  good 
and  well-being,  often  with  resultant  great 
savings  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

R.  Frank  Ogden  is  indeed  representa- 
tive of  these  career  employees  and  one 
of  whom  we  should  all  be  very  proud. 


VICE  PRESIDENT'S  MEMORIAL  DAY 
ADDRESS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
were  all  inspired  by  the  Vice  President's 
Memorial  Day  address  at  Gettysburg. 
His  words  were  a  clarion  call  that  the 
time  is  late,  that  we  must  move  im- 
mediately to  erase  bigotry  and  discrimi- 
nation from  the  face  of  this  Nation. 

The  Vice  President's  words  were  re- 
ceived with  much  enthusiasm  nearly 
everywhere.  The  Laconia.  N.H.,  Evening 
Citizen,  my  hometown  newspaper  said: 

The  Vice  President's  solemn  words  de- 
manding the  immediate  end  of  racial  dis- 
crimination will  have  a  place  In  perpetuity 
In  this  country's  treasure  house  of  outstand- 
ing speeches,  sermons,  and  documentary 
milestones. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  r>oint  editorials  on  the  Vice  Presl- 
dents  speech  from  the  Laconia  Evening 
Citizen  and  the  Boston  Globe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(FYom  the  Laconia  (N.H.)    Evening  Citizen] 
Vice   President  Johnson's   Address 

President  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address 
will  be  linked  henceforth  In  historical  sig- 
nificance with  the  message  pronounced  by 
Vice  President  Johnson  yesterday  on  the 
same  hallowed  ground. 

With  bigotry,  brutality  and  bloodshed 
reaching  ominous  proportions  this  Nation 
is  confronted  with  a  civil  rights  test  more 
terrible  than  anything  encountered  since 
slavery  was  abolished. 

The  Vice  President's  solemn  words  demand- 
ing the  Immediate  ending  of  racial  discrim- 
ination win  have  a  place  In  perpetuity  in 
this  country's  treasure  house  of  outstanding 
speeches,  sermons,  and  documentary  mile- 
stones. Under  the  circumstances  It  was  In- 
evitable that  Memorial  Day  addresses  In 
hundreds  of  communities  would  deal  with 
the  theme  that  the  color  line  must  disap- 
pear. The  impact  of  such  an  onslaught  of 
oratory  should  serve  to  hasten  the  coming 
of  the  day  when  segregation  will  be  nothing 
more  than  an  unhappy  memory. 

As  Mayor  Bownes  so  well  indicated  In  his 
address  Thursday  noon  in  Veterans  Square, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  our  democracy  has 
failed  if  happenings  such  as  have  occurred 
at  Birmingham  are  tolerated. 


I  Prom  the  Boston  Globe] 
A  Happy  Vice  President 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  no  ordinary  Vice 
President.  He  showed  this  at  Gettysburg 
on  Memorial  Day  when  he  urged  racial  co- 
operation because  "In  this  hour.  It  is  not 
our  respective  races  which  are  at  stake.  It  is 
our  Nation." 

Moreover,  the  Vice  President  is  described 
as  a  happy  one.  content  with  his  Job.  hold- 
ing several  top  administrative  assignments 
and  taking  part  regularly  in  executive  de- 
partment policymaking.  No  Throttlebot- 
tom,  he. 

In  this  he  is  perhaps  more  active  than 
even  his  predecessor,  Richard  Nixon.  Others 
before  them  have  been  less  happy,  for  they 
merely  presided  over  the  Senate;  Calvin 
CooUdge.  under  Harding,  was  no  blithe 
spirit,  nor  did  his  own  Vice  President. 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  really  enjoy  the  job. 
Perhaps  today  the  Job  has  grown  with  the 
man. 


THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE 
LIFE  OP  THE  CITIZEN 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Government  reaches  into  the  life 
of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States.  It 
does  it  through  the  laws  it  passes  and 
enforces  and  through  the  tax  money  it 
gathers  and  spends.  It  protects  the  peo- 
ple, pampers  £ind  coddles  some  and  in- 
furiates others.  It  is  the  biggest  business 
in  the  world — the  largest  employer,  buy- 
er, and  seller  in  the  country  and  it  is 
growing  bigger  every  day. 

If  we  are  to  keep  America  the  land  of 
opportunity,  we  must  insist  upon  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  individual  lib- 
erty that  is  consistent  with  an  organized 
society. 

The  citizen,  after  all,  will  determine  the 
course  and  the  future  of  this  Govern- 
ment and  this  Nation  of  ours. 

In  the  June  issue  of  the  Kansas  Farm 
News  there  appears  an  excellent  edito- 
rial, entitled  "The  U.S.  Government." 
written  by  Martin  J.  Byrne,  president  of 
the  Kansas  State  Farmers  Union.  This 
is  a  thought-provoking  editorial  that  I 
would  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  U.S.  Government 
(By  Martin  J.  Byrne) 

We  have  exercised  the  well-established 
practice  of  criticizing  the  actions  of  ovir  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  have  always  supported 
the  right,  and  defended  those  who  criticized 
those  actions.  Such  activities,  we  believe, 
give  direction  and  strengthen  our  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  one  thing  to  blast  an  action  of  Gov- 
ernment, but  another  thing  to  continually 
chip  away  at  the  concept  and  existence  of 
the  Federal  Government  itself. 

We  are  alarmed  by  the  eroding  type  of 
attacks  which  are  being  stepped  up  In  num- 
ber each  week. 

Our  Federal  Government  has  been  and  is 
a  strong  institution,  but  much  of  Its  strength 
is  derived  from  the  confidence  people  havp 
in  that  institution,  not  necessarily  in  the 
people  or  party  who  happen  to  be  In  charge. 

It  appears  to  us  this  continuous  antl- 
Government  campaign  Is  designed  to  weaken 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  instuu- 
tlon  as  a  prelude  to  Its  destruction. 

There  Is  evidence  that  debate  about  how 
far  the  Federal  Government  should  cross  over 
into  the  economic  system  has  been  aban- 
doned, leaving  the  impression  that  govern- 
ment is  a  filthy  thing,  that  It  is  sinister,  and 
any  suggestion  of  the  use  of  government  is 
something  foreign  and  dangerous. 

We  have  powerful  lobbies  for  good  causes 
and  special  Interest  causes  to  approach  our 
Government  for  action,  but  we  have  no  lobby 
to  promote  and  defend  government  Itself. 

True,    an    administration,    political    party 
Cabinet  officer  or  Member  of  Congress,  can 
defend    their  positions,   but  the  institution 
cannot  fight  back  and  has  no  organization 
dedicated  to  fighting  back. 

We  have  watched  closely  a  trend  away  from 
criticism  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  of 
the  men  on  the  bench,  which  is  good,  to 
criticism  of  the  Court  as  an  Institution, 
which  is  an  entirely  different  matter. 

It  appears  from  here  that  some  of  the 
groups  that  have  always  opposed,  which  is 
the  right,  the  crossing  over  of  government 
into  the  economic  field  to  level  out  a  prob- 
lem,   have    become   disenchanted    with    this 
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American  approach  and  now  use  the  hate- 
government-ltaelf  approach  which.  In  our 
opinion.  U  Just  as  dangerous  as  subversion 
from  within  or  without. 

Subversion  of  governments  becomes  easier 
as  confidence,  respect,  and  support  decline. 
We  can  think  of  no  situation  worse  than  the 
strength  of  our  Federal  Government  eroded 
to  the  point  where  it  no  longer  can  be  the 
strong  hand  and  final  decisionmaker  In 
deadlocks  between  individuals.  State  and 
economic   Institutions. 

We  need  more  and  more  citizens  who  are 
government  program  "cussers*  and  critics. 
We  need  more  people  expressing  Ideas  on  the 
way  the  institution  should  be  run,  and  trans- 
lation of  part  of  this  interest  Into  activity 
In  one  of  the  political  parties  which  are  the 
doorsways  through  which  citizens  become  a 
moving  and  guiding  part  of  government. 
We  need  less  of  the  efforts  to  discredit  the 
Institution,  and  more  citizenry  criticism  sug- 
gestions on  government  operations,  more 
activity  and  participation  In  guiding  the 
institution. 


June  11 


DEATH    OP    DR.    EDITH    HAMILTON 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  rec- 
ogniUon  to  regretfully  inform  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Edith  Hamilton,  a  native  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind  ,  and  at  the  time  of  her  death,  a 
resident  of  Washington.  D.C. 

It  is  improper,  however,  to  classify  Dr. 
Hamilton  as  to  place  of  residence,  as  she 
was  truly  a  citizen  of  the  world.  She 
was  bom  in  Dresden.  Germany,  received 
her  early  education  in  Port  Wayne.  Ind  , 
and  received  higher  education  at  Bryn 
Mawr  College  and  advanced  degrees  at 
the  universities  of  Leipzig  and  Munich. 
Dr.  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  distinguished  scholars  and  was  a 
foremost  authority  on  Graeco-Roman 
civilization.  Her  books,  'The  Greek 
Way"  and  'The  Roman  Way."  have  be- 
come classics  in  this  area  of  study. 

Her  last  book.  "The  Echo  of  Greece." 
was  published  In  1957.  and  in  that  same 
year,  as  tribute  to  her  contribution  to 
knowledge  in  this  field,  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment made  her  an  honorary  citizen 
of  Athens.  Her  prolific  pen  and  fertile 
intellect  have  left  the  world  with  pene- 
trating and  widely  acclaimed  interpreta- 
tion of  Greek  literature,  philosophy  and 
art. 

In  1922.  after  25  years  of  service  to 
Bryn  Mawr  College  as  headmistress.  Dr. 
Hamilton  resigned,  and  her  real  career 
began.  Her  numerous  books  include. 
"The  Prophets  of  Israel,"  "Three  Greek 
Plays.  ■  "Mythology,"  and  "Witness  to 
the  Truth."  She  also  contributed  an  ar- 
ticle to  the  Saturday  Evening  Posts  "Ad- 
venture of  the  Mind"  series.  NBC  tele- 
vision dedicated  a  show  to  her  life  and 
writings. 

Other  members  of  Dr.  Hamilton's 
family  have  also  made  great  contribu- 
tions to  the  academic  world.  Her  sister 
and  cousin,  Norah  and  Jessie,  respective- 
ly, were  artists  and  their  work  appeared 
in  prominent  museums.  Her  sister.  Dr. 
Alice  Hamilton,  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  industrial  and  occupational  med- 
icine. She  was  the  first  woman  to  teach 
in  the  medical  school  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr  Ed'th  Hamilton  died  May  31  here 
in  Washington  in  her  95th  year.  Her 
perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  scholar- 
ship and  her  additions  to  man's  knowl- 


edge of  early  civilizations  have  left  an 
indelible  mark  on  our  world. 

I  ask  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
join  with  me  in  mourning  the  passing  of 
this  great  lady. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
mornins  business  Ls  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FAIR  LABOR 
STANDARDS  ACT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  unfin- 
ished busine.ss  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
523)  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor  Standai-ds 
Act  to  extend  the  child  labor  provisions 
thereof  to  certain  children  employed  In 
agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  theie 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
re.<;umed  the  coivslderation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  understand 
the  agreement,  the  debate  on  the  Tower 
amendment  will  begin,  under  a  time  lim- 
itation basis,  at  2  o'clock,  and  will  con- 
tinue for  one-half  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  the  amendment.  Is  that 
correct  ■^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that  at 
that  time  it  is  the  intention  of  the  lead- 
ership, in  compliance  with  a  promise 
made  yesterday,  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  Tower  amendment. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  186.  HR.  2439;  that  the  consideia- 
tion  of  the  bills  be  continued  in  sequence; 
and  that  at  the  appropriate  places  I  may 
be  empowered  to  insert  explanations  and 
portions  of  the  reports  on  the  bills 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA  NA- 
TION .\L  JAMBOREE,   1964 

The  bill  'HR.  2439)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  lend  certain 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  equipment 
and  provide  certain  services  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  for  u.se  in  the  1964 
National  Jamboree,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
readiiig.  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 


port (No.  206),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows:  ' 

ptmposE 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  lend  military  equipment  and  to 
provide  services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
lea  In  support  of  the  Sixth  National  Jam- 
boree to  be  held  at  Valley  Forge  State  Park 
Pa  ,  In  the  summer  of  1964. 

EXPLANATION 

It  has  become  traditional  for  the  Oovern- 
ment  to  assist  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in 
connection  with  their  national  Jamborees  by 
lending  equipment  needed  at  the  site  of  Uie 
encampment  and  by  providing  certain 
services. 

The  Sixth  National  Jamboree  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  will  be  held  at  Valley 
Forge  State  P.xrk.  Pa.,  for  a  period  of  approx- 
imately 1  week  In  July-August  1964.  Ap- 
proximately 60,000  ScouU  and  officials  ar« 
scheduled  to  attend  the  Jamboree. 

Equipment  authorized  to  be  loaned  in- 
cludes tents,  cots,  blankets,  commissary 
equipment,  fiags,  refrigerators,  and  similar 
Items. 

The  services  that  may  be  provided  are  in 
the  fields  of  communications,  medicine,  en- 
gineering, and  logistics. 

Only  U»e  equipment  and  services  that  are 
available  and  whoce  Issue  would  not  Jeop- 
ardlie  the  national  defense  program  oould 
be  furnl.shed  under  the  bill. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  would  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  a  bond  for  the  safe  return 
of  the  property  to  be  loaned 

Under  authority  of  the  language  "other 
equipment''  and  "other  logUtlcal  services  as 
may  be  necessary  or  useful."  the  following 
types  of  support  have  been  furnished  on  a 
nonreimbursable  basis  In  the  past: 

1.  Specialized  equipment  for  administra- 
tive support,  and  the  operation  of  such 
equipment: 

2.  Personnel  for  security,  accounting,  and 
organizational  maintenance  of  the  equip- 
ment loaned; 

3.  Administrative  support  personnel  such 
as  supervisors,  medical  and  dental  techni- 
cians, military  police  and  bandsmen;   and 

4.  Temporary  duty  and  per  dlera  costs  of 
the  foregoing  support  personnel  as  author- 
ized by  law. 


REMOVAL  OF  PERCENTAGE  LIMITA- 
TIONS ON  RETIREMENT  OF  EN- 
LISTED MEN  OF  THE  COAST 
GUARD 

The  bill  (S  1194)  to  lemove  the  per- 
centage limitations  on  retirement  of  en- 
listed men  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  for 
other  purposes  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engros.sed  for  a  thii-d  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  \t  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Represcntattvex  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
14.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows : 

(1)  Section  357(c)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "or  nny  enlisted  man  so  re- 
tired whose  average  marks  in  conduct  during 
his  service  In  the  Coast  Guard  were  not  less 
than  97'2  per  centum  of  the  maximum,  or 
any  enll.sted  man  so  retired  who  shall  have 
b?en  both  so  cited  and  shall  have  received 
such   average  marks, '. 

(2)  Section  358  Is  repealed. 

(3)  The  analysis  of  chapter  11  U  amended 
by   striking   out   the    following   item: 

"358    Limitation  of  retirements." 
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"Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (1)  of  section  1  of  this  Act  does  not 
apply  to  any  enlisted  man  who,  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  has  completed  four 
or  more  years  of  active  service." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
204 »,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceipt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE     OF     THE     BILL 

Subsection  1(1)  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  357(c)  of  title  14,  United  States  Code, 
by  striking  out  the  provision  that  any  en- 
listed man  whose  average  marks  In  conduct 
during  his  service  In  the  Coast  Guard  were 
not  less  than  97 ',2  percent,  or  any  enlisted 
man  who  had  been  both  cited  for  extraordi- 
nary heroism  In  line  of  duty  and  had  re- 
ceived such  average  marks  in  conduct,  would 
upon  retirement  be  entitled  to  have  his  re- 
tired pay  Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to 
10  percent  of  the  active  duty  pay  and  perma- 
nent additions  thereto  of  the  grade  or  rating 
with  which  retired.  However,  those  cited  for 
heroism  would  continue  to  be  eligible  for  the 
10-percent  increase  In  retirement  pay. 

Subsection  1(2)  would  repeal  section  358 
of  title  14,  which  provides  that  the  total 
number  of  enlisted  men  who  may  be  retired 
in  any  one  calendar  year  by  reason  of  hav- 
ing completed  20  years  of  service  shall  not 
exceed  the  whole  number  nearest  to  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  enlisted  force  of  the  Coast 
Guard  on  the  active  list  as  of  January  1  of 
such  year,  to  be  divided  in  such  proportions 
between  voluntary  retirements  and  involun- 
tary retirements  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Commandant.  Section  358  further  pro- 
vides that  in  case  the  number  of  enlisted 
men  authorized  to  be  retired  annually  by 
this  section  are  not  retired  during  a  calen- 
dar year,  the  remainder  of  the  authorized 
number  may  be  retired  during  any  subse- 
quent calendar  year  providing  that  the  total 
retired  In  that  year  does  not  exceed  3  per- 
cent of  the  total  enlisted  force  as  of  January 
1  of  such  calendar  year. 

Subsection  1(3)  would  amend  the  analysis 
of  chapter  11  of  Utle  14  by  striking  out  the 
line: 

"368.  Limitation  of  retirements." 

Section  2  would  provide  that  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  d )  of  section  I 
would  not  apply  to  any  enlisted  man  who.  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  act,  would  have 
completed  4  or  more  years  of  active  service 

REASONS    FOR    THE    BILL 

Statutory  provisions  regarding  retirement 
affecting  enlisted  men  of  the  Coast  Guard 
differ  In  two  particulars — one  favorable,  the 
other  unduly  restrictive — from  those  apply- 
ing to  enlisted  men  of  the  other  uniformed 
services  On  the  favorable  side  is  the  pro- 
vision, m  section  357(c)  of  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  making  enlisted  men  retiring 
after  20  years  of  active  service  eligible  for  an 
Increase  in  retired  pay  amounting  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  active  duty  pay  of  the  grade  or 
rating  at  which  retired  If  they  have  main- 
tained a  high  standard  of  good  conduct 
throughout  their  service.  Unique  to  the 
Coast  Guard  this  provision,  according  to  a 
study  made  by  the  Comptroller  General's 
Office,  is  applying  to  92  percent  of  Coast 
Guard  enlisted  retirees,  at  an  average  over- 
all cost  of  approximately  »12  600  per  man. 

The  unfavorable  provision  affecting  only 
C<jast  Guard  enlisted  men  limits  voluntary 
retirements  after  completion  of  20  years  of 
service,  in  any  1  year,  to  1  percent  of  the 
total  enlisted  force  on  the  active  list  as  of 
January  l  of  such  year.  Any  Involuntary 
retirements  during  the  year  would  reduce  by 
so  much  the  number  of  voluntary  retire- 
ments permitted. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  In  his  letter 
to  the  Senate  asking  Introduction  of  the  bill, 
and  the  Coast  Guard  Chief  of  Staff,  In  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee,  urged  en- 
actment of  the  bill — 

"From  the  standpoint  of  justice  to  the 
men  who  had  been  advised  at  the  time  of 
enlistment  that  they  could  retire  after  20 
years  of  service,  and  whose  plans  for  the 
future  had  been  made  on  that  basis; 

"From  the  standpoint  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
whose  orderly  recruitment  and  promotion 
routine  is  being  impeded  because  of  inability 
to  grant  retirement  to  all  ellglbles  requesting 
it.  Delayed  retirement  of  leading  petty  off- 
cers,  for  instance,  has  an  adverse  effect  on 
reenllstments  of  their  subordinate  associ- 
ates;  and 

"From  the  standpoint  of  Government 
financial  obligations.  Removal  of  the  re- 
tirement limitation  would  result  in  increased 
retired  pay  costs.  The  Secretary's  estimate 
was  that  the  net  additional  costs  through 
1970  would  average  $1,385,000  per  year.  Re- 
peal of  the  extra  10-percent  good  conduct 
retirement  pay  would  effect  no  immediate 
savings,  since  It  would  not  affect  the  rights 
of  persons  already  retired  or  those  who  have 
at  least  4  years  of  service.  However,  with  a 
possible  500  to  600  enlisted  men  retiring 
annually  following  enactment,  the  estimated 
average  saving  of  $12,600  per  man  would 
eventually  bring  substantial  savings  far  sur- 
passing the  net  additional  cost." 

At  the  present  time,  according  to  Rear 
Adm.  James  A.  Alger's  testimony,  about  100 
men  who  have  requested  retirement  cannot 
be  accommodated.  Because  of  the  large 
number  of  men  who  enlisted  during  World 
War  II,  the  number  of  retirement  requests 
can  be  expected  to  Increase,  he  declared, 
and  he  estimated  that  by  1968  the  retire- 
ment age  would  be  about  26  years.  Instead 
of  20,  If  present  limitations  are  not  removed. 
What  would  result  In  such  a  situation,  he 
pointed  out,  is  that  men  finishing  their  first 
and  second  enlistments  would  return  to 
civilian  life  or  transfer  to  one  of  the  other 
services  where  prospects  for  advancement 
were  better.  Thus  the  Coast  Guard  could 
expect  to  lose  many  good  men  with  from  8 
to  16  years  of  service,  which  would  be  most 
damaging  to  efficiency  and  morale. 

No  opposition  to  enactment  was  received 
from  any  source. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  CERTAIN  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR  THE  COAST 
GUARD 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  79)  to  require  authorization 
for  certain  appropriations  for  the  Coast 
Guard  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  with  amendments  on  page 
1,  line  3,  after  the  word  "after",  to  strike 
out  "December  31.  1963"  and  insert 
"after  fiscal  year  1964";  in  line  8,  after 
the  word  "enacted",  to  strike  out  "after 
that  date"  and  insert  "after  December 
31,  1963";  and  on  page  2.  after  line  14,  to 
strike  out: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  report  every  six 
months  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  administration  of  this 
section." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


in  the  Rscord  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port ( No.  205  > ,  explaining  the  pui-pose  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PimPOSE  OF   THE  BILL 

Basically,  the  bill,  H.R.  79,  would  require 
an  annual  legislative  aiithorlzatlon  for  major 
capital  construction  and  procurement  pro- 
grams of  the  Coast  Guard.  In  this,  It  would 
bring  the  congressional  procedures  affecting 
the  Coast  Guard  into  harmony  with  those 
relating  to  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 
where  annual  procurement  authorizations 
have  been  required  for  a  number  of  years. 

Section  1  of  the  bill,  as  reported  with 
amendments,  would  provide  that,  after  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1964  are  com- 
pleted, funds  may  not  be  appropriated  to  or 
for  the  use  of  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  con- 
struction of  shore  or  offshore  establishments, 
or  for  the  procurement  of  vessels  or  aircraft, 
unless  the  appropriation  of  such  funds  has 
been  authorized  by  legislation  enacted  after 
December  31.  1963. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend  chapter 
17  of  title  14  of  the  code  by  adding  a  new 
section  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  may 
use  any  funds  appropriated  to  or  for  the  use 
of  the  Coast  Guard  for  other  construction 
purjx)ses  (a)  to  restore,  repair,  or  replace 
facilities  that  have  been  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed, including  acquisition  of  sites  and 
(b)  to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  extend, 
and  Install  at  Coast  Guard  Installations  and 
facilities  needed  permanent  or  temporary 
public  works,  including  the  preparation  of 
sites  and  the  furnlBhlng  of  appurtenances. 
utilities,  and  equipment,  but  excluding  the 
construction  of  family  quarters,  costing  not 
more  than  $200,000  for  any  one  project. 

The  committee  amendments  (1)  would 
make  it  clear  that  separate  authorizing  legis- 
lation would  not  be  required  for  either  regu- 
lar or  supplemental  appropriations  for  fisc.il 
year  1964  and  (2)  would  eliminate  a  semi- 
annual reporting  requirement  which  the 
committee  regards  as  unnecessary  In  view  of 
the  careful  annual  review  contemplated  in 
the  legislation. 

JUSTIFICATION    FOR    THE    BILL 

The  increasing  scope  of  Coast  Guard  func- 
tioning and  responsibilities  in  many  fields 
and  areas,  and  the  obsolete  or  outmoded  con- 
dition of  much  of  Its  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, would  seem  to  call  for  a  more  lively 
interest  in  the  Congress  in  the  planning  and 
programing  of  Coast  Guard  operations.  By 
requiring  the  responsible  legislative  com- 
mittees of  both  Senate  and  House  to  review 
and  discuss  proposals  relevant  to  such  fu- 
ture activities,  the  bill,  if  enacted,  would 
serve  to  require  that  the  Congress  have  a 
fuller  appreciation  of  the  needs  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Also,  to  insure  a  more  adequate  control  of 
Coast  Guard  operations  by  the  Congres.s,  it 
appears  necessary  that  present  programing 
of  funds  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  Coast 
Guard  be  more  clearly  delineated  As  the 
report  of  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Treas- 
ury made  plain,  existing  provisions  of  title  14 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  procure- 
ment of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  construc- 
tion of  shore  facilities.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
report  of  the  Comptroller  General  points  out, 
the  Coast  Guard  in  the  p>ast  has  pursued  a 
policy,  when  it  deemed  necessary,  of  financ- 
ing from  operating  expense  funds,  projects 
identical  or  similar  to  those  financed  from 
funds  appropriated  for  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, and  improvements.  In  effect,  the 
Comptroller  General's  report  states: 

"This  practice  affords  an  alternate  or  dual 
source  of  financing  and  a  means  of  under- 
taking capiui  projects  which  have  not  been 
presented  for  review  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
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Budget  or  the  Congr^sa  k»  such.  It  contra- 
dlcta  the  logical  purpose  of  the  separate  ap- 
propriations for  acqvUsltlon.  construction, 
and  Improvement  •  •  •.  We  believe  the 
capital  expenditures  should  not  be  made 
from  operating  expenses,  except  under  emer- 
gency conditions." 

While  requiring  the  Coast  Guard  to  obuln 
prior  authorization  for  capital  expenditures. 
the  bin.  In  section  2.  would  permit  use  of 
funds  appropriated  for  other  construction 
purposes  to  be  expended  for  repairs  or  res- 
toration of  facilities  damaged  or  destroyed, 
and  for  certain  other  purposes,  provided  that 
costs  of  any  one  project  not  exoeed  $200,000. 

The  Treasury  Department  witness  at  the 
hearing,  and  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  did  not  oppose  enactment. 


BILX.  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  777)  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act.  in  order 
to  increase  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations and  to  modify  the  personnel 
security  procedures  for  contractor  em- 
ployees was  announced  as  next  in  order 

Mr    MANSFIELD.     Over 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


REPEAL   OP   INLAND   WATERWAYS 
CORPORATION  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  1 3.  103 1 )  to  repeal  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Corporation  Act.  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce with  amendments  on  page  1.  line  3. 
after  the  word  'That",  to  strike  out  "the 
Inland  Waterways  Corporation  Act  i49 
use.  151-157)   is"  and  Insert  "iD    the 
Act  entitled  An  Act  to  create  the  Inland 
Waterways  Corporation  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  mandate  and  pur- 
pose of  Congress   as  expressed  in  sec- 
tions 201  and  500  of  the  Transportation 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes',  approved 
June  3.  1924.  as  amended  '49  U.S.C.  151- 
157 >.  and  i2>  section  201  of  the  Trans- 
portation Act.  1920  (49  U.S.C.  141).  are"; 
on  page  2.  line  5.  after  the  word  "law", 
to  strike  out  "there  are  transferred  to"; 
in  line  6.  after  the  word  •Commerce",  to 
insert  "shall  have":  in  line  7.  after  the 
word    "immunities",    to    insert    "which 
were";    and    in   line   9.   after   the   word 
"Act",   to  insert    '(except  requirements 
relating  to  service  in  contracts  for  sale 
of   facilities   of   the   Inland   Waterways 
Corporation    which    are   deemed    to   be 
modified  by  section  1  hereof'  ';  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
Ame'-tca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (1)  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  create  the  Inland 
Waterways  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  mandate  and  purpose  of 
Congress  as  expressed  In  sections  301  and  500 
of  the  Transportation  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
I>o3es".  approved  June  3.  1924.  as  amended 
(49  use.  151-157).  and  (2)  section  201  of 
the  Transportation  Act.  1920  (49  USC  141), 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Src.  2.  (a)  For  liquidation  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Inland  Waterways  Corporation,  and 
for  this  purpose  only,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  have  all  functions,  powers,  duties, 
authority,  rights  and  immunities  which  were 
vested  In.  or  available  or  applicable  to  the 
C^rjKJratlon  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  en- 


actment of  this  Act  (except  requirements  re- 
lating to  service  In  contracts  for  sale  of  facil- 
ities of  the  Inland  Waterways  Corporation 
which  are  deemed  to  be  modified  by  section 
1  hereof)  which  shall  be  performed,  exercised, 
and  administered  by  the  SecreUry  of  Com- 
merce In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  the  same  were  performed,  ex- 
ercised, and  administered  by  the  Corporation. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  assume  and 
be  subject  In  his  official  capacity  to  all  rights 
and  benefits,  all  liabilities  and  commitments, 
whether  arising  out  of  contract  or  otherwise! 
of  the  Corporation,  but  he  shall  pay  Into  the 
Treasury,  as  miscellaneous  receipts,  all  future 
receipts  and  all  remaining  funds  of  the 
Corporation  transferred  to.  or  received  by, 
him.  To  assist  In  his  liquidation  of  the 
Corporation,  the  books  of  account,  records, 
documents,  assets,  and  liabilities  of  every 
kind  and  nature,  Including  but  not  limited 
to.  all  funds,  notes  (and  accrued  Interest 
thereon),  mortgages,  deeds  of  trmt.  con- 
tracts, commitments,  claims,  and  catises  of 
action  of  Inland  Waterways  Corporation  are 
transferred  to  the  Secretary*of  Commerce  for 
liquidation  or  assignment 

(b)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
lawfully  commenced  by  or  against  Inland 
Waterways  Corporation  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  abate  by  reason 
of  this  Act:  but  the  court  may.  on  motion  or 
supplemental  petition  filed  at  any  time  with- 
in twelve  months  after  such  dissolution  and 
showing  a  necessity  for  the  survival  of  such 
suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  to  obtain 
a  settlement  of  the  questions  involved  allow 
the  same  to  be  malnuined  by  or  against  the 
United  States  In  such  court.  After  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  any  suit,  action  or 
other  proceeding  which,  but  for  this  Act 
would  be  commenced  by  or  against  the  Corpo- 
ration, shall  be  commenced  by  or  against  the 
United  States  in  a  Federal  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ensjrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  207).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

CE.NCRAL    STATEMENT 

The  Inland  Waterwavs  Corporation  Act  of 
Junes.  1924  (49  USC  151-157).  was  enacted 
In  order  to  foster  the  development  and  use  of 
domesUc  waterways  through  Government 
operation  of  transportation  facilities  thereon. 
That  act  provided  for  the  continued  existence 
of  the  Corporation  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  until  certain  specific 
criteria,  enunciated  by  the  Congress  In  the 
act,  were  fulfilled  Inherent  in  the  act  was 
the  desire  for  navigable  channels.  Joint  rail- 
water  tariffs,  and  private  enterprise  engaged 
or  ready  to  engage  in  common  carrier  services 
on  the  Mississippi  and  tributaries,  except  the 
Ohio  River,  and  on  the  Warrior  River. 

These  criteria  having  been  generally  met. 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  pursuant  to  his 
authority  under  the  act,  sold  the  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  operating  rights  of  the 
Inland  Waterways  Corporation  to  the  Federal 
Waterways  Corp  under  contract  of  July  24. 
1953.  The  purchaser,  whose  name  was  later 
changed  to  the  Federal  Barge  Lines.  Inc  , 
was  required  to  pay  $9  million  In  insUll- 
ments  on  or  before  June  30,  1964.  This  re- 
quirement has  been  modified  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  original  contract  allowing  the 
payments   to   be  extended  to  June  30,   19fl9. 
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In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  In 
land   Waterways   Corporation   Act    the  sa'el 
contract  to  Federal  Barge  Lines  required  the 
vendee   to  provide  common   carrier  services 
similar  to  those  rendered  by  the  corporation 
Of  particular  significance  Is  the  requirement 
that  Federal  Barge  Lines  provide  a  minimum 
number    of    trips    per    annum    between   and 
among  the  various  ports  of  these  rivers    and 
provide   a  minimum  quantity  of  less-than 
bargeload  shipments  per  annum      In   order 
to  secure  performance  of  these  services  the 
contract  of  sale  provides  th.it  certain  penal- 
ties would  be  levied  against  the  vendee    un- 
less  excused,  for  each  trip  short  of  the  mini 
mum    stated    In    the    contract    which    was 
omitted  or  for  which  service  was  not  made 
available  and  for  the  transportation  of  less 
than    the   required   minimum   of    less-than 
bargeload  cargo. 

PUXPOflK     or     THE     BILL 

S  1031,  as  reported  with  amendments 
would  relieve  the  Federal  Barge  Lines  from 
the  service  requirements  of  the  contract  of 
sale,  which,  It  U  claimed,  are  the  cause 
of  unprofitable  operations  by  this  company 
This  bin  would  place  the  Federal  B.arge 
Lines  In  the  same  position  as  to  service 
requirements  as  other  competing  bargellnes. 
S  1031  was  Introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  Federal  Barge  Lines.  Inc..  which  claims 
that  the  terms  of  the  Inland  Waterways 
Corporation  Act  and  of  the  contract  of 
sale  of  July  24.  1953,  were  obsolete,  not 
required  under  present  conditions,  and 
burdensome  upon  the  bargellne.  In  a  1-day 
hearing  on  March  7,  1963,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Surface  Transportation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  heard  a  witness  represent- 
ing the  Federal  Barge  Lines,  Inc  .  and  also 
a  witness  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, both  of  whom  urged  passage  of  this 
bin  The  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Trans- 
portation unanimously  approved  S.  1031  in 
an  executive  meeting  on  May  2.  1963. 

The  bin  Is  similar  to  H  R.  10542  which 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  during 
the  87th  Congress,  but  too  late  in  the  ses- 
sion for  final  action  to  be  talcen  by  the 
Senate.  It  should  be  noted  that  there 
was  no  opposition  to  this  bill  either  from 
Government  agencies  or  from  competing 
carriers  or  shippers.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  did,  however,  suggest  changes 
in  the  wording  of  the  bill,  in  the  interest 
of  clarincatlon,  and  these  changes  have 
been  effected  by  the  amendment  noted 
below  Further,  your  committee  agrees 
with  the  view  expressed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  In  Its  report  that 
enactment  of  S.  1031  is  not  Intended  to  af- 
fect the  authority  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  require  the  Federal 
Barge  Lines  to  comply  with  the  tariff  filing 
provisions  of  part  III  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  effectuating  changes  In  service. 

Your  committee  believes  that  enactment 
of  S  1031  will  not  in  any  way  decrease  nec- 
essary service,  but  will  place  the  Federal 
Barge  Lines  In  a  better  competitive  position 
while  protecting  the  Interests  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  both  the  continuation  of 
common  carrier  barge  service  and  In  achiev- 
ing full  payment  under  the  terms  of  the 
contract  of  sale 

AMENDMENT 

The  amendments  to  this  bill  are  all  of  a 
technical  and  clarifying  nature.  Generally, 
they  were  requested  by  Government  agen- 
cies reporting  on  this  bill  and  were  found 
to  be  acceptable  to  the  Federal  Barge  Lines, 
Inc. 

AGENCY    COMMENTS 

The  comments  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,    the    Department    of    Commerce,    and 
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the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  are  aet 
forth  below: 

CoMPTBOixu  General  or  thx 

Uhtteo  aiATSS. 
Washington,  April  4.  1963. 
Hon  Warren  O.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
US  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Your  letter  dated 
March  8.  1963.  requests  our  comments  on 
S.  1031. 

The  bill  would  repeal  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Corporation  Act  (49  USC.  151-157). 
The  Corporation  was  created  pursuant  to 
this  act  In  1924  to  continue  the  operations 
of  the  Inland  waterways  transportation  and 
terminal  facilities  then  operated  by  the  U.S. 
Army  on  the  Ml.-^slsslppl  and  tributaries,  ex- 
cept the  Ohio  River,  and  on  the  Warrior 
River.  This  act  declared  It  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  to  continue  the  transf>or- 
tatlon  services  until  such  things  as  ( 1)  navi- 
gable channels.  (2)  terminal  facilities.  (3) 
Joint  rail-water  tariffs  are  provided,  and  (4) 
private  enterprise  is  engaged  or  ready  to 
engage  in  common  carrier  services  on  these 
rivers. 

Another  provision  of  this  law  appearing 
In  section  153(d).  title  49.  United  States 
Code,  permits  the  sale  of  the  transporta- 
tion facilities  belonging  to  the  Inland  Wa- 
terways Corporation  when  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  finds  that  navigable  channels  and 
adequate  terminals  are  available  and  Joint 
tariffs  have  been  published.  This  subsection 
further  provides  tliat  the  purchaser  shall  give 
satisfactory  a.-^surance  and  agree  as  part  of 
the  consideration  of  such  sale  that  the  fa- 
cilities Eo  sold  will  be  continued  in  the  com- 
mon carrier  service  In  a  manner  substantial- 
ly similar  to  the  service  rendered  by  the 
Corporation  and  give  ample  security  by  bond 
or  otherwise  to  insure  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  such  agreement. 

Pursuant  to  this  authority  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  under  contract  dated  July  24, 
1953.  sold  the  transportation  facilities  and' 
operating  rights  to  the  Federal  Waterways 
Corporation  In  the  amount  of  $9  million.  The 
name  of  the  Federal  Waterways  Corporation 
was  later  changed  to  the  Federal  Barge  Lines. 
Inc.  Under  the  contract  the  purchaser  was 
required  to  pay  the  *9  million  In  installments 
on  or  before  June  30,  1964.  This  requirement 
has  been  modified  by  a  contract  amendment 
to  require  full  payment  by  June  30,  1969. 
Protection  to  the  Government  is  afforded 
through  the  execution  of  mortgages  on  the 
physical  assets  transferred  as  security  for 
the  performance  of  the  contract  and  by  other 
protective  provisions  In  the  contract. 

In  order  to  Implement  the  provisions  in 
the  law.  49  USC.  153(d).  requiring  the  pur- 
chaser to  continue  the  common  carrier  serv- 
ices in  a  manner  substantially  similar  to  that 
rendered  by  the  Corpor.ntlon.  the  contract 
defines  "common  carrier  service  In  a  manner 
substantially  similar  to  the  service  now  ren- 
dered by  the  Corporation"  as  being  generally 
that  service  furni.shed  by  the  Corporation 
and  In  particular  the  making  of  a  minimum 
number  of  trips  per  year  between  the  various 
ports  Involved  and  for  the  transportation 
annually  of  certain  minimum  tonnage  of 
le.ss-than-bargeload  cargo. 

To  secure  the  performance  of  this  trans- 
porUtlon  service  the  contract  provides,  un- 
less excused,  certain  penalties,  denominated 
as  liquidated  damages,  for  each  trip  short  of 
the  minimum  sUted  in  the  contract  which 
was  omitted  or  for  which  service  was  not 
made  available  during  the  year  and  for  the 
transportation  of  less  than  the  minimum 
tonnage  of  less -than -bargeload  cargo.  The 
obligation  to  render  common  carrier  service 
substantially  similar  to  that  rendered  by  the 
Corporation  Is  mandatory  until  July  1.  1973 
after  which  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of 
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Commerce  must  be  obtained  before  the  dis- 
continuance or  modification  of  common  car- 
rier service  may  be  effected. 

Another  provision  of  the  contract  would 
automatically  modify  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract In  accordance  with  any  change  later 
enacted  in  the  law.  49  USC.  153(d).  with  re- 
spect to  the  obligation  for  the  purchaser  to 
continue  Its  common  carrier  service  In  a 
manner  substantially  similar  to  the  service 
rendered  by  the  Corporation. 

We  understand  that  the  bill  was  Intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Barge  Lines. 
Inc.,  to  permit  the  modification  of  the  con- 
tract as  to  the  common  carrier  service  re- 
quirements which  are  reported  to  be  the 
cause  of  unprofitable  operations  by  the 
bargellnes  company.  It  Is  the  position  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  that  so  long 
as  the  provisions  in  title  49.  United  States 
Code,  section  153(d),  remain  In  effect  modi- 
fication of  the  service  obligation  In  the  con- 
tract is  not  possible. 

Whether  the  relief  sought  to  be  obtained 
by  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  which  would 
repeal  the  Inland  Waterways  Corporation 
Act  and  thus  relieve  the  present  common 
carrier  service  requirements  under  the  con- 
tract of  sale  with  the  Fedora'  Barge  Lines. 
Inc..  Is  desirable  constitutes  a  question  of 
policy  for  determination  by  the  Congress. 
Consequently,  we  malie  no  recommendation 
concerning  the  menu  of  the  measure. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Frank  H.  Weitzel. 
Assistant  Comptroller  General 

o/  the  United  States. 

General  Counsel  or  the 

Department  of  Commerce. 
Washington.  D.C..  April  22.  1963. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Commerce. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  Is  In  reply 
to  your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  with  respect  to  S.  1031, 
a  bill  to  repeal  the  Inland  Waterways  Cor- 
poration Act. 

The  Inland  Waterways  Corporation,  a  Fed- 
eral corporation  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, pursuant  to  the  statutory  language 
(49  U.S.C.  151-157)  which  would  be  repealed 
by  the  enactment  of  S.  1031.  operated  untU 
1953  the  Federal  Barge  Lines,  a  comprehen- 
sive barge  common  carrier  service  on  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers,  around  the 
gulf,  and  up  the  Warrior  River  In  Alabama 
since  this  responsibility  was  assigned  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  by  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1939.  This  service,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  direction  of  the  statute,  was 
developmental  In  nature,  and  was  inaugu- 
rated in  an  unincorporated  form  by  the  De- 
partment of  War  during  World  War  I  in  an 
effort  to  augment  other  transportation  facili- 
ties of  the  NaUon  In  the  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

Section  151  through  153  of  title  49  cf  the 
United  States  Code,  with  their  emphasis  on 
common  carrier  service  and  the  establish- 
ment of  terminal  facilities,  mako  clear  the 
developmental  aspects  of  this  operation. 
Section  153  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, upon  the  finding  that  described  sUges 
in  the  development  of  river  transportation 
were  achieved,  to  dispose  of  the  facilities  by 
lease  or  sale  to  private  persons.  These  condi- 
tions having  been  accomplished,  the  facili- 
ties were  sold  In  accordance  with  the  statute 
on  the  24th  day  of  July  1953. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  provisions 
of  section  153(d)  containing  the  specific  re- 
quirement that  the  purchaser  of  the  facilities 
was  to  give  satisfactory  assurance  and  agree, 
as  part  of  the  consideration  for  such  sale  or 
lease,  that  the  facilities  so  sold  or  leased 
would  be  continued  in  the  common  carrier 
service  in  a  manner  substantially  similar  to 


the  service  rendered  by  the  Corporation,  to- 
gether with  ample  security  by  bond  or  other- 
wise to  Insure  faithful  performance  of  such 
an  agreement.  To  carry  out  this  provision, 
the  contract  of  sale  jMXJvided  standards  of 
performance  with  penalties  in  the  event  of 
nonperformance  These  standards  were  de- 
fined in  terms  of  actual  operations  by  the 
Federal  Barge  Lines  during  a  representa- 
tive period  preceding  the  sale  in  1953.  There 
was  general  agreement  that  providing  a  bond 
as  an  assurance  was  not  feasible  because  of 
the  unique  and  unpredictable  nature  of  the 
undertaking.  Penalty  provisions  amounting 
in  extreme  cases  to  default  and  retxirn  of  the 
facilities  were  made  a  part  of  the  contract 
of  sale  to  assure  performance.  This  tech- 
nique was  deemed  acceptable  in  light  of  the 
alternative  "by  bond  or  otherwise"  provided 
by  the  statute. 

In  defining  the  service  standards  required 
by  the  contract  to  be  performed  by  the  pur- 
chaser, minimum  numbers  of  trips  to  be 
made  within  all  segments  of  the  area  served 
by  the  system  were  specifically  detailed. 
These  were : 

(a)  From  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  to 
the  port  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  return  (desig- 
nated as  the  Lower  District),  125  trips  per 
annum  in  each  direction. 

(b)  From  the  port  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  the 
ports  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  and 
Including  StUlwater,  Minn.,  on  the  St.  Croix 
River  and  Port  Carglll  and  Black  Dog.  Minn., 
on  the  Minnesota  River,  and  rettirn  (desig- 
nated as  the  Upper  District),  40  trips  per 
annum  in  each  direction. 

(c)  From  the  port  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  to  the 
p>ort  of  Chicago.  111.,  and  return  (designated 
as  the  ininois  District).  75  trips  per  annum 
in  e.ich  direction. 

(d)  From  the  port  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  to 
the  p>ort  of  Omaha.  Nebr.,  and  return  (desig- 
nated as  the  Missouri  District),  16  tripe  per 
annum  in  each  direction. 

(e)  From  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  to 
Port  Birmingham.  Ala.,  and  return  (desig- 
nated as  the  Warrior  River  Division) ,  18  trips 
per  annum  in  each  direction. 

(f)  Prom  Port  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  the 
city  of  Ensley.  Ala.,  and  return  (designated 
as  the  Railroad  Division ) .  such  trips  as  may 
De  necessary  to  transport  cargoes  in  reason- 
able quantities  delivered  at  or  destined  to 
Port  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  such  online 
cargo  in  reasonable  quantities  as  may  be  of- 
fered for  transportation. 

(g)  In  the  event  transportation  to  Sioux 
City.  Iowa,  becomes  practical  and  feasible, 
the  purchaser  will  extend  service  to  this  area 
to  provide  such  services  as  are  Justified  in  the 
light  of  demand  therefor  and  cargo  available. 

The  definition  of  service  performed  prior  to 
the  sale  by  Federal  Barge  and  imposed  by  the 
contract  on  the  purchaser  also  Included  "ade- 
quate provision  for  the  transportation  of 
such  less-than-bargeload  and  less-than -car- 
load shipments  as  can  reasonably  be  antici- 
pated and  the  active  solicitation  of  the.se 
shipments."  This  service  was  further  de- 
fined as  "14  percent  of  the  total  tonnage  per 
annum,  or  375.000  tons  per  annum,  whichever 
is  less,  shall  be  less-than-bargeload   cargo." 

In  addition,  the  definition  also  included 
as  a  requirement  of  the  contract,  the  main- 
tenance of  Joint  tariffs  with  rail  carriers  and 
motor  carriers  and  an  alertness  to  make 
reasonable  arrangements  for  interline  traffic 
with   other   barge,   rail,   and   truck   lines. 

Provision  Is  made  In  the  contracts  for 
excuse  of  the  penalty  provisions  upon  a  show- 
ing by  the  purchaser,  concurred  In  bv  the 
Secretary  or  his  designee,  that  the  penalties 
should  not  be  enforced  because  the  defi- 
ciencies arose  from  reasons  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  purchaser;  viz,  maj"or  changes  in 
methods  of  transportation,  or  lack  of  busi- 
ness on  the  showing  of  action  to  obtain  such 
business. 
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There  have  been  Instances  of  deficiencies 
During  the  first  a  months  of  operation  under 
the  contract  In  1953,  certain  required  calls  at 
Port  Cargtl.  Blackdog.  Stillwater,  and  Omaha 
were  not  made  and  the  failure  to  do  ao  was 
excused  because,  despite  active  solicitation, 
no  cargo  was  available  or  conditions  on  the 
river  prevented  the  calls  In  fiscal  1954  five 
trips  on  the  upper  Mississippi  district  were 
missed  and  excused  because  certain  coal  and 
grain  traffic  did  not  materialize;  a  minor 
shortage  during  the  same  period  of  leas-than- 
bargeload  carriage  caused  by  previous 
shippers  of  lesa-than-bargeload  expanding  to 
bargeload  lots  was  excused.  In  calendar  1960. 
two  trips  on  the  upper  district  were  excused 
because  of  navigational  delays  and  decline  In 
business.  Other  performance  of  services  has 
been  good.  For  example.  In  the  1961  annual 
report  of  the  purchaser  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  885  through  tows  were  reported 
for  all  districts  in  comparison  with  the  re- 
quired minimum  of  584  When  Intermediate 
tows  were  added,  the  total  figure  was  1.232 
tows  with  no  deficiencies  In  any  district. 
There  has  been  no  Imposition  of  penalties 
under  the  contract  ( 1953  to  date  i  because 
the  purchaser  has  shown  the  deviations  to 
be  excusable  under  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
tract and  the  Secretary  or  his  designee  has 
concurred  in  these  showings. 

It  haa  been  the  position  of  the  purchaser 
In  recent  years  that  the  required  conditions 
of  this  contract  of  sale  relating  to  service  no 
longer  reflect   changed   conditions  prevalent 
along    the    Inland   waterways  served    by   the 
corporation.     With  respect  to  the  two  major 
requirements  described  above,  it  Is  contended 
that  the  Increased  size  of  tows  made  possible 
by  the  more  powerful  propulsion  vessels  de- 
veloped by  the  purchaser  makes  the  trip  re- 
quirements out  of  date.     With  respect  to  the 
lees- than -barge  load  carriage,  a  service  which 
was  costly  and  not  self-supporting,  the  pur- 
chaser   undertook    immediately    to    Increase 
this  aspect  of  the  business  with  the  hope  of 
bringing  up  the  volume  to  the  point  where 
It  would   be   profitable  or  at  least   self-sup- 
porting.    Solicitors   were    hired   to    bring   In 
this  business      This  operation  was  not  suc- 
cessful, not.  we  are  convinced,   because  of  a 
lack  of  effort  or  expenditure  on  the  part  of 
the  purchaser  but  rather  because  the  busi- 
ness was  simply  not   there      The   less-than- 
bargeload  carriage  business  has  dropped  off. 
The  purchaser  has.  wisely,  persuaded  most  of 
such  shippers  who  still  use  the  service  to  in- 
crease their  use  of  the  lines  to  the  point  of 
shipping   In    bargeload    lots,   which    is   bene- 
ficial to  the  shipper  and  the  carrier. 

Concern  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  based 
on  these  changing  circumstances  and  lu  re- 
sponsibility to  continue  services  which  these 
changes  have  outmoded,  have  caused  the 
purchaser  to  consider  carefully  its  liabilities 
under  the  contract.  That  contract,  as  de- 
scribed above,  provides  that  changes  In  cir- 
cumstances, on  which  the  required  perform- 
ances set  out  in  the  contract  are  based,  will 
provide  an  excuse  from  such  performance, 
but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  burden  of 
Justifying  such  nonperformance  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  rests 
on  the  purchaser.  For  these  reasons,  the 
purchaser  has  asked  the  Secretary  to  consider 
amending  the  contract  to  reflect  the  changed 
circumstances  In  the  areas  served. 

In  view  of  the  precise  direction  of  the 
Congress  regarding  service  in  the  statute 
considered  above,  the  authority  to  amend 
the  contract  in  this  respect  Is  questionable 
at  best  The  purchaser  is  directed  to  pro- 
vide services  similar  to  those  provided  by 
Government  operation,  and  the  Government 
operation  prior  to  the  sale  can  be  the  only 
basis  for  such  standards  of  performance. 

The  contract  provides  that.  If  the  Congress 
should,  through  legislation,  grant  relief  with 
respect  to  the  present  requirement  of  law 
that  the  purchaser  shall  continue  its  com- 
mon carrier  service  in  a  manner  substantially 


similar  to  the  service  rendered  wb.le  under 
Ctovernment  ownership,  the  contract  shall 
be  deemed  as  modified  to  reflect  such  change. 
It  U  apparently  the  Intention  of  the  pur- 
chaser to  effect  the  modification  of  the 
contract  In  this  manner 

We  concur  In  the  appropriateness  of  seek- 
ing such  a  determination  by  the  Congress. 
So  long  as  the  view  of  the  Congress  is  that 
which  Is  expressed  In  the  present  statutes, 
the  requirements  of  the  contract  reflecting 
this  view  must,  In  our  opinion,  remain  un- 
changed In  the  unlikely  event  that  the 
purchaser  defaults  under  the  present  con- 
tract of  sale,  the  responsibility  remains 
under  existing  law  for  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  step  into  the  breach  and  continue 
the  service  as  directed  by  the  Congress  This 
possibility  should  also  be  taken  Into  account 
by  the  Congress  In  Its  determination  of  the 
need  for  continuation  of  this  service 

The  Federal  Government  In  the  develop- 
mental work  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Cor- 
poration and  its  predecessor  organizations 
and  the  Engineers  of  the  Army,  have  accom- 
plished much  In  the  establishment  of  barge 
service  In  this  area  In  1924,  Federal  was  the 
only  common  carrier  on  the  Mississippi  River 
system  In  1962.  there  were  18  such  carriers. 
We  are  informed  that  by  1961  there  were  over 
300  companies  operating  over  800  towboats 
of  500  horsepower  or  more  on  the  Mississippi 
River  and  gulf  Intercoastal  waterways 
systems 

The    movement    by    barge    of    less-than- 
bargeload   lots   Is  becoming   more  costly   be- 
cause of  lncre;«ed  costs  of  handling.     There 
Is    a   recognized    trend    toward    the    mainte- 
nance of  smaller  inventories  of  goods  such  as 
merchandise  and  parts  by  users,  with  greater 
reliance   on   suppliers   and   distributors   as  a 
source    of    such    goods    on    an    expeditiously 
delivered  basis      This  type  of  service  Is  gen- 
erally provided  better  by  motor  carrier  and 
rail.     It   la  our   view,   based   on    our   knowl- 
edge of  the  development  of  barge  transporta- 
tion   In   the  area  served   by  Federal,   and   of 
the    development    of    competitive    modes    of 
transportation,     that     the     service     require- 
ment's of  the  statxite  are  no  Ioniser  needed 
either    to    assure    that    sufficient    barge    lot 
transportation  Is  available  to  those  who  want 
to  use  It  or  to  assure  that  transportation  of 
quantities  in  smaller  sized  lots  Is  available. 
In    the   event   of  enactment  of  a   bill   for 
the  purfX)se  of  S    1031,  the  present  contract 
of  sale  would  automatically  be  modified  to 
a   contract   of  sale   without   the   present   re- 
quirements of  service  measured  by  perform- 
ance   by    the    Government    as    the   operator 
prior  to  the  sale.     The  contract  would  then 
be  directed  only  to  security  for  the  payment 
of  the  balance  of  the  purchase  price,  which 
at  present  Is  $4,375,000  remaining  from   the 
original  sale  price  of  «9  million. 

Payments  on  the  unpaid  balance  are  to 
be  made  at  the  rate  of  $625,000  per  year 
through  June  30,  1969  The  facilities  ac- 
quired at  the  sale  In  1953  were  valued  on 
December  31  1962.  at  $4,010,922  and  sub- 
sequently acquired  property  Is  valued  at 
$7,605,067.  The  originally  acquired  property 
is  pledged  as  direct  security  for  the  payment 
of  the  contract  debt  and  the  purchasers 
equity  In  subsequently  acquired  property 
Is  pledged  for  that  purpose  as  well.  Based  on 
figures  in  the  annual  report  for  calendar 
1961,  provided  by  the  purchaser  to  the  Sec- 
retary. It  appears  that  as  of  December  1961 
approximately  $6  7  million  whs  available  as 
security  for  payment  of  the  purchase  price. 
We  see  no  reason  for  concern  regarding  the 
purchasers  ability  to  meet  its  obligations 
promptly  as  has  been  done  in  the  past 

In  the  report  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  filed  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  in 
accordance  with  the  statute  authorizing  the 
sale  (49  use  153).  there  was  Included,  as 
required,  an  evaluation  of  the  properties 
sold.  The  commercial  value  of  the  water- 
line  assets,  taking  into  account  the  requlre- 
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ment    that    the    facilities   were    to    be   con 
tlnued    in    the    common    carrier    service   « 
rendered    by    Federal,    was    set   at   zero      it 
seems    reasonable    to   conclude    that    reneai 
of  the  required  conditions  of  service  wouM 
Improve  to  some  extent   the  ability  of  th. 
purchaser    to   operate    more   freely   and  th. 
strict   security   aspects   of   the   contract    «. 
lating  solely  to  the  payment  of  the  balanr.i 
of   the    purchase    price   would   be   Improved 
The   provisions  to   be  repealed  by  s    \m, 
would  do  away  with  the  Corporation  which 
would  carry  out  the  more  general  direction, 
of  section  141  of  title  49  of  the  United  State. 
Code     Consideration  should  also  be  given  To 
the   continued    utility  of   this   latter   orovi 
slon   In    light   of   any  decision   here   reacheii 
by    this    committee    on    the    significance  nf 
changes  In  the  area  served. 

A  bin  for  this  same  purpose  was  Intro 
duced  In  the  House  of  Representatives  dur' 
Ing  the  87th  Congress  (HR.  10542)  and  wL 
passed  by  that  House.  As  Introduced  th* 
bill  was  limited  to  section  1  of  the  present 
bill  under  consideration.  Section  2  of  th' 
present  bin  is  Identical  to  the  section  2 
which  was  added  to  the  bill  during  consld 
eratlon  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  In  the  la*t 
Congress.  The  purpose  of  this  addition  wm 
to  assure  the  continuance  of  the  obligation 
of  the  purchaser  to  pay  the  balance  of  the 
purchase  price  and  to  enable  the  Secreiary  of 
Commerce,  as  liquidator  of  the  Corporation 
to  carry  out  any  obligations  which  may  re- 
main from  the  period  of  Government  opera- 
tlon  prior  to  the  sale  of  the  facilities. 

Further  consideration  of  the  language  of 
section  2  gives  rise  to  some  concern  The 
contract  provision  described  above  Is  clearly 
Intended  to  effect  a  modification  of  the  con- 
tract  In  the  event  of  a  repeal  by  the  Congress 
of  the  service  requirements  of  section  153 
of  title  49  of  the  United  States  Code.  The 
first  sentence  of  section  2(a)  sets  forth  the 
liquidation  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce as  Identical  to  the  duties  of  the  Cor- 
poration prior  to  the  repeal  that  would  be 
accomplished  by  enactment  of  the  bill.  This 
creates  the  ambiguity  that  one  of  the  duties 
could  be  said  to  be  the  enforcement  of  the 
service  requirements  against  the  purchaser 
that  were  Imposed  by  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 153.  We  suggest  that  this  ambiguity 
may  be  overcome  by  insertion  of  the  follow- 
ing parenthetical  language  after  the  word 
•act-  in  section  2(a)  :  "(except  requirement* 
relating  to  service  In  contracts  for  sale  of 
facilities  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Corpora- 
tion which  are  deemed  to  be  modified  by 
sec    1  hereof) ." 

In  conclusion,  you  are  advised  that,  subject 
to  your  consideration  of  the  continued  util- 
ity of  section  141  of  title  49,  and  the  clarifi- 
cation of  the  savings  clause,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation  repealing  sections  151 
through  157  of  title  49  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  the  resulting  amendment  of  the 
service  requirements  of  the  contract  of  sale 
covering  the  facilities  of  the  Inland  Water- 
ways  Corporation 

The    Bureau    of    the    Budget    advises   that 
there   would    be   no  objection   to  the   trans- 
mission of  this  report  from  the  standpoint 
of  administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

ROBEHT    E     Gn.ES. 
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Interstati;  Commerce  Commxsston, 

Washington.  DC  .  March  28.   1963. 
Hon   Warren  G.  M\GNnsoN, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Commerce. 
US    Senatr.   Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Macnuson:  Your  letter  of 
March  8,  1963,  addressed  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  and  requesting  com- 
ments on  a  bin,  S  1031,  Introduced  by  you 
(by  request),  to  repeal  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Corporation  Act,  has  been  referred  to 
our   Committee  on  Legislation.     After  con- 


sideration by  that  Committee,  I  am  author- 
ized to  submit  the  following  comment«  In 
Its  behalf: 

S  1031  would  repeal  the  act  of  June  8, 
1924  (49  U.S.C.  161-157).  under  which  the 
Inland  Waterways  Corporation  was  created 
to  foster  the  development  and  use  of  domes- 
tic waterways  through  Government  opera- 
tion of  transportation  facilities  thereon,  and 
would  charge  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
with  the  orderly  liquidation  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Corporation.  In  that  act,  the  Con- 
gress pro.lded,  among  other  things,  for  the 
continued  functioning  of  the  Corporation 
until  specified  facilities  and  services  were 
completed  and  made  available  to  the  public, 
and  private  persons  engaged,  or  were  ready 
and  willing  to  engage,  in  common  carrier 
service  In  the  areas  which  It  served.  In 
addition,  the  Congress  laid  down  certain 
conditions  respecting  the  eventual  sale  of 
the  Corporation's  facilities,  one  which  re- 
quired the  vendee  to  provide  "common- 
carrier  service  in  a  manner  substantially 
Bimllar  to  the  service  rendered  by  the  cor- 
pKjratlon   •    •    •." 

Accordingly,  when  the  Government  with- 
drew from  the  barge  business  In  1953.  the 
contract  of  sale  required  the  purchaser.  Fed- 
eral Barge  Lines.  Inc  .  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide certain  services.  Included  among  these 
were  the  transportation  of  a  specified  mini- 
mum quantity  of  less-than-bargeload  and 
less-than-carload  shipments  per  year  and 
the  making  annually,  of  a  specified  mini- 
mum number  of  trips  between  certain 
named  points.  The  contract  provided  'Miat 
the  purchaser  could  modify  these  require- 
ments after  June  1.  1973.  with  the  consent 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  who  under 
the  statute,  was  authorized  to  govern  and 
direct  the  Corporation  In  the  exercise  of  ita 
functions.  Finally,  It  was  further  provided 
in  the  contract  that:  "Should  Congress 
through  legislation  grant  relief  with  respect 
to  the  present  requirement  of  said  law  that 
the  purchaser  continue  its  common  carrier 
service  In  a  manner  substantially  similar  to 
the  service  rendered  by  the  Corporation,  the 
contract  shall  be  deemed  as  modified  to  re- 
flect such  change."  The  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  contract  were  approved  by  the 
Commission,  as  required  by  section  5(2) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  In  Federal 
Barge  Linen,  Inc.  Purchase.  Etc..  285  I.C.C. 
439   (Dec.  3,  1953). 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  purpose 
of  the  proposed  repeal  is  to  relieve  the  Fed- 
eral Barge  Lines  from  the  service  require- 
ments of  the  contract  of  sale,  which  are 
considered  by  that  carrier  too  obsolete  and 
burdensome  and  which  action.  It  believes, 
will  place  it  in  the  same  position  as  to 
service  requirements  as  other  competing 
bargellnes. 

In  our  opinion  the  re|>eal  of  the  Inland 
Waterways  Corporation  Act  would  be  In  the 
public  Interest.  At  present,  the  Commission 
has  no  authority  to  permit  the  Federal 
Barge  Lines  to  make  any  changes  In  Its 
services  which  would  be  contrary  to  the 
requirements  of  that  act  even  though  such 
changes  may  be  desirable  and  otherwise  law- 
ful under  the  applicable  provisions  of  part 
III  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection, 
however,  that  since  repeal  of  the  Waterways 
Corporation  Act  would  not  change  any  of 
the  statutes  administered  by  this  Commls- 
Blon.  It  Is  our  view  that  the  Federal  Barge 
Lines  would  still  have  to  make  appropriate 
changes  In  Its  published  tariffs  before  it 
could  discontinue  any  of  the  services  now 
required  by  statute  and  the  contract  of  sale 
and  as  reflected  In  the  tariffs.  Such  changes 
would,  of  course,  be  subject  to  protest 
suspension,  and  Investigation.  Nevertheless, 
In  order  to  avoid  any  uncertainty  as  to  the 
intended  effect  of  the  blU,  If  enacted.  It  Is 
our  further  view  that  It  be  made  clear  In 
the  committee's  report,  that  such  enactment 


IB  not  Intended  to  affect  the  authority  of 
this  Commission  to  require  Federal  Barge 
Lines  to  comply  with  the  tariff  filing  pro- 
visions of  part  ni  in  effectuating  changes  In 
service. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  S.  1081. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

COMMm-EE    ON   LECISLATTON, 
LAtJRENCE    K.    WaLRATH, 

Chairman. 
Rtn>ERT  L.  MimPHT. 


RINGING  OF  BELLS  THROUGHOUT 
THE  UNITED  STATES  ON  JULY  4 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  25) 
favoring  observance  of  July  4  of  each 
year,  by  the  ringing  of  bells  throughout 
the  United  States,  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
an  amendment  on  page  2,  line  4.  after 
the  word  "July",  to  insert  "or  at  such 
other  time  on  that  day  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  local  authority";  so  as  to 
make  the  concurrent  resolution  read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  the  Con- 
gress hereby  (1)  declares  that  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  should  be  observed  each  year 
by  the  ringing  of  bells  throughout  the  United 
States  at  the  hour  of  2  o'clock,  eastern  day- 
light time.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  day 
of  July,  or  at  such  other  time  on  that  day 
as  may  be  determined  by  local  authority,  and 
(2)  calls  upon  civic  and  other  community 
leaders  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  en- 
courage public  participation  in  such  ob- 
servance. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to.  The 
concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  weis  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  208) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF  AMENDMENT 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  add 
flexibility  to  the  resolution  in  order  that 
communities  may  fix  such  other  time  if  it 
would  be  more  convenient  for  its  celebration 
on  that  day. 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  concurrent  resolution, 
as  amended,  is  to  provide  that  the  Congress 
declares  that  the  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  should 
be  observed  each  year  by  the  ringing  of  bells 
throughout  the  United  States,  at  the  hour 
of  2  o'clock  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and 
calling  upon  civic  and  other  community 
leaders  to  take  appropriate  steps  and  en- 
courage public  participation  In  such  observ- 
ance. 

STATEMENT 

On  July  4.  1776,  the  Liberty  Bell  tolling 
in  Philadelphia  proclaimed  the  Independence 
of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  from  British  rule. 
That  Infant  Nation  endured;  indeed,  in  187 
years  it  has  become  the  leader  in  man's  good 
fight  against  tyranny  and  oppression. 

In  earlier  days,  the  anniversary  of  our 
birth  of  freedom  was  actively  observed  by 
young  and  old.  While  our  Nation  was  grow- 
ing, while  her  people  were  new  immigrants, 
they  had  fresh  memories  of  tyranny.  They 
were  Intensely   aware   that   they  had   some- 


thing to  celebrate  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 
It  was  an  occasion  to  remember  and  observe. 

Lately,  unfortunately,  this  same  spirit 
seems  lacking.  True,  a  national  holiday  Is 
proclaimed;  true,  speeches  are  made;  but  the 
Fourth  of  July  is  not  the  same. 

With  this  resolution,  July  4,  1963,  will  in- 
augurate a  great  new  national  observance  of 
American  Independence.  Bells  will  peal 
across  the  land  from  churches,  government 
buildings,  and  college  campuses. 

The  bells  will  ring  at  2  pjn.,  or  such  other 
time  as  communities  find  most  convenient, 
throughout  the  Nation  to  remind  all  citizens 
that  this  was  the  moment  when  the  Liberty 
Bell  tolled  in  PhUadelphla  187  years  ago, 
proclaiming  to  all  who  heard  It  that  a  new 
nation  had  been  born.  By  the  ringing  of 
bells  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  our  people  are 
reminded  by  a  great  chorus  of  bells  of  the 
principle  of  freedom  on  which  this  Nation 
was  founded,  and  perhaps  they  wlU  rededl- 
cate  themselves  to  preserving  those  princi- 
ples not  only  here  at  home  but  also  through- 
out the  world. 

In  the  ringing  of  the  bells  across  the  land, 
we  will  have  every  year  on  our  Nation's 
birthday  a  fitting  reminder  of  the  exalted 
words  and  heroic  declBioa  that  founded 
America. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
resolution  has  a  meritorious  purpose,  and, 
accordingly,  recommends  favorable  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  25,  as 
amended. 


CONSTITUTION  DAY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  a 
Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  48)  making  the 
17th  day  of  September  in  each  year  a 
legal  holiday  to  be  known  as  "Constitu- 
tion Day."  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
amendments  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
resolving  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  17th  day  of  September  in  each 
year  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  "Consti- 
tution Day",  and  the  President  Is  hereby  re- 
quested to  issue  annually  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  our  Nation  to  dis- 
play the  flag  of  the  United  States  on  Sep- 
tember 17th  In  each  year  at  their  homes  and 
other  suitable  places,  and  urging  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  renew  and  reaffirm 
their  dedication  on  September  17th  In  each 
year  to  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
Constitution. 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
as  changing  or  attempting  to  change,  any 
other  designations  of  September  17th,  or  the 
time  or  mode  of  observances  pursuant  to  the 
Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  resolution 
designating  September  17  of  each  year  as 
'Citizenship  Day'  ",  approved  February  29, 
1952  (66  Stat.  9),  or  the  Joint  resolution  en- 
titled "Joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  designate 
the  period  beginning  September  17  and  end- 
ing September  23  of  each  year  as  Constitu- 
tion Week",  approved  August  2,  1956  (70 
Stat.  932). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  psissed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  providing  that  the  17th 
day  of  September  in  each  year  shall  be 
known  as  Constitution  Day',  and  for 
other  purp>oses." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  209) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bilL 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ptr»P08« 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution,  as 
amended,  la  to  designate  the  17th  day  of 
September  In  each  year  as  "ConsUtutlon 
Day,'  and  requesting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  issue,  annually,  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  to  display  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  on  that  day  In  their 
homes  and  other  suitable  places. 

STATXMKNT 

On  the  4th  day  of  July,  In  the  year  1776. 
the  people  of  the  Colonies.  In  the  name  of. 
and  by  the  authority  of.  the  people  of  the 
then  British  Colonies  in  America,  declared, 
through  their  representatives  In  General 
Congress,  the  lndep>endence  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  set  forth  the  causes 
and  reasons  which  Impelled  them  to  do  so 
Subsequent  thereto,  and  after  the  War  of 
Independence,  the  States  desired  and  deter- 
mined to  form  a  union,  and  by  their  repre- 
sentatives did  meet  in  convention,  and  after 
long  deliberations  agreed  upon  and  estab- 
lished a  Constitution  for  the  United  States 
of  America.  That  Constitution  was  signed 
on  the  17th  day  of  September  1787.  and  is 
the  Constitution  under  which  the  United 
States  of  America  has  grown  to  the  greatest 
Nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

At  the  time  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States    was    signed,    there    were    less    than    4 
million    people    to   be   governed    thereunder, 
and   only    13    States.      At    the   present   time 
there  are  50  States,  and  In  excess  of  186  mil- 
lion people  who  now  live  under  the  protec- 
tion  of   that    great   document      In   the    175 
years  of  its  being,  there  have  been  only  23 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  10  of  which 
are  expressed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.    The  Bill 
of  Rights  was  adopted  almost  at   the  same 
time  that  the  Nation  came  into  being     Since 
that  time,  there  have  been  actually  only  13 
amendments  to  the  Constitution      Under  all 
these    circumstances,    it   would    appear   that 
such  a   document  of  government   would   be 
long  and  involved,  but  such  is  not  the  case 
The    Constitution    of    the    United    States    is 
exactly  89  sentences  long,  can  be  contained 
on  4  sheets  of  paper,  and  can  be  easily  read 
by  anyone  in  the  space  of  about  15  minutes. 
The  Constitution  has  seen  a  continent  trans- 
formed from  a  wilderness  to  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic   power    in    the    world       It    Is    Just    as 
elastic  and  as  adaptable  to  the  United  States 
of  America  as  we   know  it   today  as  it  was 
when  it  was  first  adopted      Many  great  men 
participated  In  the  formation  of  that  docu- 
ment,     including,     among     others.     George 
Washington.      Benjamin      Franklin.      James 
Madison.      Alexander      Hamilton.      Gunning 
Bedford,  and  Robert  Morris.     Two  of  these 
men  were  to  become  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,    3    Cabinet    officers.    15    became    US. 
Senators.  8  more  became  Governors.  1  became 
Chief  Justice  of  the  US   Supreme  Court,  and 
3  became  Associate  Justices 

The  4th  day  of  July,  which  we  celebrate 
as  Independence  Day.  was  the  beginning  of 
this  great  country  to  be  known  as  the  United 
States  of  America,  but  it  was  not  until 
September  17.  1787.  that  the  real  and  lasting 
foundation,  upon  which  this  country  has 
grown,  was  established. 

In  this  world  of  turmoil  and  with  this  con- 
stant struggle  between  freedom  and  com- 
munism, this  great  document,  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  becomes  more 
and  more  significant,  not  only  to  us  in  the 
United  States  but  to  freedom -loving  people 
everywhere  On  the  175th  anniversary  of 
the  Constitution,  not  only  are  we  concerned 
with  serious  issues  In  the  Par  East,  the  Near 
East,  the  captive  nations,  and  at  the  Berlin 
wall,  but  with  the  ominous  threat  to  free 
people  which  has  reached  the  very  di^>orstep 
of  the  United  States  on  Soviet  Cuba    an   is- 


land only  90  miles  off  our  coast.  This  is  not 
only  a  threat  to  our  people  in  the  United 
SUtes  of  America.  It  is  in  violation  of  one  of 
our  basic  declaration*  of  freedom,  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  since  it  poses  a  threat  by  a  for- 
eign nation  to  the  whole  Western  Hemi- 
sphere The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  enunciated 
December  2,  1823.  when  President  James 
Monroe  stated  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
House,  as  follows: 

We  owe  It.  therefore,  to  candor  and  to 
the  ;imlcable  relations  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  those  powers  to  declare 
that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion 
of  thi«  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety." 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  was  written  with  the  blood  of  the 
brave  men,  women,  and  children  who  suf- 
fered and  even  died  to  make  this  great  Na- 
tion free  There  are  others  who  sacrificed 
and  bled  and  died  to  extend  her  from  one 
ocean  to  the  other;  and  In  the  words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

■The    brave    men.    living    and    dead,    who 
struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above 
our    poor    power    to    add    or    detract.     It    is 
rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before  us — that  from   these 
honored  dead  we  take  Increased  devotion  to 
that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of   devotion — that   we    here    highly 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain— that  this  Nation,  under  God.  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom— and  that  gov- 
ernment  of   the   people,   by    the    people,   for 
the  p>eopIe.  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth  " 
The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  there 
is  no  date  in  history  which  exceeds  Septem- 
ber 17.  1787.  In  Its  Impact  on  the  growth  of 
this  country  from  that  date  forward.     It  is 
a  date  which  is  not  given  its  due  recognition, 
and  the  committee  believes  that  deslgnaUng 
this  day  of  each  year  as  "Constitution  Day." 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  people  to  observe 
this  day  and   urging  our  citizens  to  renew 
and   reiifflrra   their   dedication    to   the   prin- 
ciples   embodied    in    the    Constitution    wlU 
make    all    our    peoples,    not    only    here    but 
abroad,  aware  of  the  significance  of  this  date 
in  relation  to  our  country.     Accordingly,  the 
committee  recommends  favorable  considera- 
tion   of     Senate     Joint     Resolution     48,     as 
amended. 
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BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  <S.  603)  relating  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Director  and  Associate 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation was  announced  as  next  In 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  piesent  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  bill  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  passed  over. 


M.  SOT.  BENJAMIN  A.   CANINI 

The  bill  (8.  192)  for  the  relief  of 
M.  Sgt.  Benjamin  A.  Canini.  U.S.  Army, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  section  2732  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  receive, 
consider  and  act  upon  any  claims  of  Master 
Sergeant  Benjamin  A  Canlnl.  United  States 
Army,  of  Tacoma.  Washington,   against  the 


United  Stales,  filed  within  one  year  after  th 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  for  compen«I 
tlon  for  damages  and  expenses  sustained  b^ 
him  arUlng  out  of  the  malfunction  of  th. 
heating    unit    of    his    Government-assljm^rt 
quarters  at  Evreaux-Fauville  Air  Force  BawT 
France,  on  January  30.  1957,  as  If  such  cla^« 
had  been  filed  In  the  time  and  manner  nro 
vlded  In  such  section,  the  said  Benjamin  a" 
Canini  having  submitted  a  timely  oral  claim 
but    having   failed   to   file   a   timely   written 
claim  as  a  result  of  erroneous  advice  by  Gov 
ernment  agents.     Nothing  in   this  Act  shall 
constitute  an  admission  of  liability  on  th. 
part  of  the  United  States 
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LLOYD   G    DOUGHERTY 
The  bill  <S.  200)  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd 
G.  Dougherty  was  considered,  oi-dered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third   reading    was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol 
lows ; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senata  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  sectioia  212 
(a)(3)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Uoyd  G.  Dougherty  may  be  Issued  a  visa 
and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent  residence  if  he  is  found  to  be  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  provisions  of  that 
Act:  Provided .  That  this  exemption  shall 
apply  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
Department  of  state  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act:  And  provided  further 
That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  under- 
taking, approved  by  the  Attorney  General 
be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section  213  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 


AMENDMENT   OF   PRIVATE   LAW 
86-354 

The  bill  iS.  380 1  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  29.  1960  (Private  Law  86-354).  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  June  29.  i960  (Private  Law  86  354), 
be  and  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  in 
lieu  of  the  words  "the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act"  tt\e  following  date  "October 
26.  1954" 


SISTER  LAURA  SARANITI 
The  bill  <S.  545  '  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Laura  Saraniti  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stofe*  of 
America  in  Congres.s  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpfjses  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  sister  Laura  Saraniti  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  state  shall  Irvstruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  is  available. 


LUISA  G.  VALDEZ 

The  bill  IS.  551  >  for  the  relief  of  Lui.sa 
G.  Valdez  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 


engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Luisa  G.  Valdez  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  fcuch 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the 
appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  Is  available. 
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DR.  MOHAMMED  ADHAM 

The  bUl  (8.  657)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Mohammed  Adham  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
periods  of  time  Doctor  Mohanuned  Adham 
has  resided  in  the  United  States  since  Sep- 
tember 16.  1954.  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  meet  the  residence  and  physical  presence 
requirements  of  section  316  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 


MARIJA  LOVSIN 


The  bill  (S.  909)  for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
Ija  Lovsin  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  October  24.  1962 
(Public  Law  87-885),  Marlja  Lovsin  shall  be 
deemed  to  t>e  within  the  purview  of  section 
1  of  that  Act. 


AMALIA  SERESLY 

The  bill  (S.  965)  for  the  relief  of 
Amalia  Seresly  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Amalia  Seresly  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  is  available. 


YUKIO   ISERI 
The  bill  (S.  966)  for  the  relief  of  Yukio 
Iseri  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Yuklo  Iserl  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 


States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota -control  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota 
is  available. 


MRS.     JOYCE     MARK    BOUVIER 

The  bill  (S.  1014)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Joyce  Mark  Bouvier  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Mrs. 
Joyce  Mark  Bouvier.  who  lost  United  States 
citizenship  under  the  provisions  of  section 
349(a)  (5)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  may  be  naturalized  by  taking  prior 
to  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  before  any  court  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  310  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  or  before  any  diplomatic 
or  consular  officer  of  the  United  States 
abroad,  the  oaths  prescribed  by  section  337 
of  the  said  Act.  From  and  after  naturaliza- 
tion under  thU  Act,  the  said  Mrs.  Joyce 
Mark  Bouvier  shall  have  the  same  citizenship 
status  as  that  which  existed  Immediately 
prior  to  its  loss. 


EDITH  ANNIKKI  McRAE 
The  bill  (S.  1015)  for  the  relief  of 
Edith  Annikki  McRae  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section 
212(a)  (3)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  Edith  Annikki  McRae  may  be  Issued 
a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United  States 
if  she  is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  provisions  of  that  Act:  Provided, 
That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  under- 
taking, approved  by  the  Attorney  General, 
be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section  213  of 
said  Act:  Provided  further.  That  this  exemp- 
tion shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  exclusion 
of  which  the  Department  of  State  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  knowledge  prior  to 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


RAFAEL  I.  FERNANDEZ 
The  bUl  (S.  1407)  for  the  relief  of 
Rafael  I.  Fernandez  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Rafael 
I.  Fernandez,  who  lost  United  States  citizen- 
ship under  the  provisions  of  section  404(b) 
of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940,  may  be  nat- 
lu-alized  by  taking  prior  to  one  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  before  any 
court  referred  to  in  subsection  ( a )  of  section 
310  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
or  before  any  diplomatic  or  consular  officer 
of  the  United  States  abroad,  the  oaths  pre- 
scribed by  section  337  of  the  said  Act.  From 
and  after  naturalization  under  this  Act.  the 
said  Rafael  I.  Fernandez  shall  have  the  same 
citizenship  status  as  that  which  existed  Im- 
mediately prior  to  its  loss. 


BERNARD  W.  PLYNN.  JR. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  219)  for  the  relief  of  Bernard  W. 
Flynn,  Jr.,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1,  line  6.  after  the 
word  "of",  where  it  appears  the  first 
time,  to  strike  out  "$900"  and  insert 
••$797";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasvu-y  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Bernard  W.  Flynn,  Junior,  of  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia, the  svun  of  $797.  In  full  satisfaction  of 
his  claim  against  the  United  States  for  reim- 
bursement of  the  expenses  of  travel  and 
movement  of  dependents  and  hotisehold 
goods  from  Fort  Worth.  Texas,  to  Fort  Bel- 
volr,  Virginia,  In  September  1961,  the  said 
Bernard  W.  Flynn.  Junior,  having  accepted 
employment  with  the  Port  Belvolr  Research 
and  Development  Laboratories,  Virginia,  In 
reliance  upon  the  erroneous  advice  of  agents 
of  the  United  States  that  he  would  be  re- 
imbursed for  such  expenses:  Provided,  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  91,(X>0. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


DANUSIA  RADOCHONSKI 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  312)  for  the  relief  of  Danusia 
Radochonski,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 
That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  Danusia  Rado- 
chonski may  be  classified  as  an  eligible 
orphan  within  the  meaning  of  section  101 
(b)(1)(F)  of  the  said  Act  and  a  petition 
may  be  filed  by  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Stephen  P. 
Radochonski.  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
In  behalf  of  the  said  Danusia  Radochonski 
pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  in  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


YENG   BURDICK 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  409)  for  the  relief  of  Yeng  Bur- 
dick  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Yeng  Burdick  may 
be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)(P),  and  a  pe- 
tition may  be  filed  In  behalf  of  the  said 
Yeng  Burdick  by  Sergeant  and  Mrs.  Roger 
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Burdlck.  dUaena  of  the  tJnlted  States,  pur- 
suant to  aecuon  ao5<b)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  subject  to  all  the  condi- 
tions In  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


June  n 


\aSAKO  MORIYA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  697  >  for  the  relief  of  Misako 
Moriya,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  2,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  5,  to  insert  '•sections  242 
and  243  of":  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcmse  of 
Repretentatives    of    the     United     States    of 
America  m  Congress  ajisembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Misako  Moriya.  the  fiancee  of 
Oeorgo    Snyder,    a    citizen    of    the    United 
States,  shall  be  eligible  for  a  visa  as  a  non- 
immigrant   temporary    visitor    for    a    period 
of  three  months,   If  the  administrative  au- 
thorities   And     ( I )     that    the    said     Misako 
Moriya  Is  coming  to  the  United  States  with 
s  bona  flde   Intention  of  being  married   to 
the  said  Oeorge  Snyder  and   (2)    that  she  Is 
otherwise  adnUsslble  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.    In  the  event  the  mar- 
riage between  the  above-named  persona  does 
not    occxu"    within    three    months    after    the 
entry  of  the  said  Misako  Moriya.  she  shall 
be  required  to  depart  from  the  United  States 
and  upon  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  deported 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
342   and   243   of   the   Immigration   and    Na- 
tlonallty  Act.    In  the  event  that  the  marriage 
between  the  above-named  persons  shall  occur 
within  three  months  after  the  entry  of  the 
said    Misako   Moriya.    the    Attorney    General 
Is    authorized    and    directed    to    record    the 
lawful  admission  for  permanent  residence  of 
the   said    Misako   Moriya   as   of   the   date   of 
the  payment  by  her  of  the  required  visa  fee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  thiid 
time,  and  passe<L 


PETER  HOPETON  MAYLOR 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  735)  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Hope- 
ton  Maylor.  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  in  line  6,  after  the 
word  "States",  to  insert  a  colon  and 
"Provided.  That  the  natural  mother  of 
the  said  Peter  Hopeton  Maylor  shall  not. 
by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.":  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of 
the  Immli^ratlon  and  Nationality  Act.  Peter 
Hopeton  Maylor  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  alien  child  of  Wilfred  Shlrly.  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States;  Provided.  That  the 
natural  mother  of  the  said  Peter  Hopeton 
Maylor  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  parentage, 
be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 


MARKOS  J.  JANAVARAS 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  322)  for  the  relief  of  Markos  J. 
Janavaras,  which  had  been  reix)rted 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  amendments,  on  page  1.  line  4.  after 
the  word  Act",  to  strike  out  "Markos 
J.  Janavaras"  and  insert  "Mark  John 
Janavaras':  and  at  the  beginning  of 
line  7.  to  strike  out  "Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as 
provided  for  In  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  Insti-uct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first 
year  that  such  quota  is  available.",  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Mark  John  Janavaras  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mark  John  Jan- 
avaras." 


LT.  CLAUDE  V.  WELLS 
The  bill  (HR.  1286'   for  the  reUef  of 
Lt.    Claude    V.    Wells    was    considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


MELBORN  KEAT 

The  bill  (HR.  1561  >  for  the  relief  of 
Melbom  Keat  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  readmg.  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


RONNIE  E.  HUNTER 
The  bill  (HR.  3626)    for  the  relief  of 
Ronnie   E.   Hunter  was   considered,   or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


ROBERT    O,    NELSON   AND   HAROLD 
E.  JOHNSON 

The  bill  (HR.  4349)  for  Uie  relief  of 
Robert  O.  Nelson  and  Harold  E.  Johnson 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  ther. 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  ask  that  the  bin 
go  over.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
w  ill  be  passed  over. 
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BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  684)  to  clarify  certain  pro- 
visions of  part  IV  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  to  place  transactions 
involving  identification  on  acquisitions 
of  control  of  freight  forwarders  under 
the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  act  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 


AMENDMENT    OP    ACT   FOR   RELIEa» 
OP  ESTATE  OF  GREGORY  J    KES 

SENICH 

The  blU  (8.  1643)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  Gregory  J.  Kessenlch."  approved 
October  2.  1962  (76  Stat.  1368)  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  pa.ssed.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  relief  of  the 
esute  of  Gregory  J.  Kessenlch".  approved 
October  2.  1962  (76  Stat.  1968),  Is  herebv 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof. 

"Sfc.  2.  The  estated  of  the  said  Gregory 
J.  Kessenlch  Is  hereby  relieved  from  all  ha- 
blUty  for  payment  to  the  United  States  of 
the  amount  any  income  tax  Imposed  undei 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  on  the  sum 
referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate Is  authorized  and  directed  to  allow 
credit  or  refund  to  such  estate  of  any 
amounts  paid  as  Income  Ux  Imposed  on  such 
sum.". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar.  I 
express  my  appreciation  to  Senators  for 
their  courtesy  and  patience  in  connec- 
tion with  these  matters. 


DOMESTIC  AID 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
for  many  years  been  considering,  and 
acting  on  foreign  aid  programs.  I  have 
supported  many  of  them.  They  have 
contributed  significantly  to  our  security 
and  prestige.  But.  I  believe  that  it  Is 
time  that  we  al.so  considered  and  acted 
on  a  domestic  aid  program. 

We  have  not  yet  come  to  grips  with  the 
real  causes  of  unemploynient  and  de- 
pressed areas.  We  urgently  need  a  pro- 
gram consisting  of  more  than  Just  stop- 
gap solutions,  a  broad  program  which 
attacks  the  causes  as  well  as  the  effects, 

Fiist.  There  should  be  tighter  en- 
forcement of  the  buy  American  act  as 
a  moans  of  spurring  our  industrial  pro- 
duction and  thereby  decreasing  unem- 
ployment. I  have  long  advocated  such 
action  and  am  gratified  over  Increasing 
signs  of  proRre.ss.  Indeed,  a  recent  ar- 
ticle in  the  Washington  Post  by  Mr. 
Frank  C.  Porter,  pointed  out  that  not 
only  is  the  White  Hoase  now  con.siderinp 
a  new  directive  In  this  area,  but  that 
the  Defense  Department  has  already 
stiffened  its  buy  American  policy  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 

However.  strengthening  the  buy 
American  act  Is  only  one  of  many  ways 
that  we  can  and  must  attack  this  most 
serious  of  all  of  our  problems — Ameri- 
cans without  work,  In  too  many  cases 


wltliout  hope.  It  is  only  one  asp>ect  of 
what  could  be  a  comprehensive  domestic 
aid  program. 

Second.  We  need  stronger  antidump- 
ing legislation  and  tighter  enforcement 
of  laws  which  deal  with  foreign  cartels. 
The  United  States  has  recently  been  hit 
by  a  wave  of  dumping — the  practice  of 
unloading  surplus  merchandise  at  prices 
below  those  charged  in  the  producer's 
own  country.  It  has  been  happening  In 
steel,  copper,  brass,  cement,  chemicals, 
manmade  fibers,  and  other  products. 

I  have  learned  that  steel  producers  in 
Japan  and  .some  European  countries  have 
secretly  agreed  to  a  cartel  which  would 
divide  up  the  North  American  market. 
My  information  indicates  that  the  car- 
tel has  agreed  that  the  Europeans  would 
sell  at  fixed  prices  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  as  far  west  as  Chicago  and  the 
Gulf  region,  while  the  Japanese  will  sell 
at  fixed  prices  to  the  Western  United 
States. 

Even  though  since  denied.  I  believe  a 
continuing  investigation  of  this  is  war- 
ranted. Such  a  development  could  in- 
fluence our  whole  foreign  economic 
policy.  It  emphasizes  the  need  for  a 
domestic  aid  program,  because  the  jobs 
of  many  Americans  are  involved 

Even  though  we  know  that  dumping 
practices  and  secret  agreements  exist, 
too  often  the  Governments  hands  are 
tied  from  taking  action  under  existing 
laws.     Such  laws  need  revision. 

American  industry  and  American  labor 
ask  no  special  favors  in  meeting  the  un- 
deniably stiff  challenge  of  foreign  compe- 
tition. But  they  certainly  have  a  right 
to  protest  clearly  recognized  fouls,  and 
to  have  those  protests  heard.  That  is 
why  I  am  a  principal  sponsor  of  legisla- 
tion to  tighten  the  Anti-Dumping  Act. 
This  legislation  would  help  eliminate 
some  of  the  double  standards  whereby 
American  companies  are  governed  by 
laws  which  do  not  govern  their  foreign 
competitors.  It  would  help  reduce  the 
unfair  jungle  warfare  which  puts  so 
many  of  our  companies  out  of  business, 
and  throws  additional  thousands  of  our 
workers  onto  the  streets. 

In  this  same  connection,  I  have  also 
propo.sed  legislation  which  would  require 
the  marking  of  metal  containers  made 
from  imported  steel  to  indicate  the  coun- 
try of  origin.  By  enabling  buyers  to 
know  when  foreign  steel  is  used,  we 
would,  I  believe,  promote  the  use  of  our 
own  steel,  and  thereby  increase  our  pro- 
duction needs  and  get  some  of  our  unem- 
ployed steel  workers  back  to  work. 

Third.  We  need  a  positive  pohcy  on 
imports  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  would  ban 
gla.ss  imports  from  Communist  countries, 
not  only  because  they  give  the  Commu- 
nists dollar  claims  on  our  diminishing 
gold  reserves,  but  because  they  throw  still 
more  Americans  out  of  work. 

It  is  well  known  that  Communist  na- 
tions utilize  economic  policy  for  political 
purposes.  They  frequently  dump  goods 
in  free  nations  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
damaging  domestic  Industry. 

I  am  for  trade.  I  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's trade  bill  last  year.  But  Hrst  and 
foremost  I  &m  for  strengthening  our  own 


industry  and  getting  our  people  back  to 
work.  That  is  why  I  have  been  advo- 
cating and  will  continue  to  advocate 
domestic  aid  measures  such  as  these. 

We  need  action,  concerted  job-creating 
action,  action  which  will  restore  the  lost 
birthright  of  so  many  Americans.  They 
are  the  ones  who  have  first  claim  on  our 
help.  Foreign  economic  and  trade  pol- 
icy is  only  one  of  the  areas  in  which  we 
can  act.  It  is  only  part  of  the  domestic 
aid  picture. 

A  fourth  area  requiring  our  attention 
is  Government  procurement  practices. 
Ten  percent  of  our  gross  national  product 
is  now  purchased  by  the  Government. 

I  recently  proposed  a  direct  legislative 
attack  on  unemployment  through  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act — 
S.  1274 — which  would  give  percentage 
advantages  on  Government  contracts  to 
companies  in  depressed  areas. 

This  legislation,  cosponsored  by  my 
distinguished  colleagues  Mr.  Byrd  and 
Mr.  Randolph  of  West  Virginia,  and  Mr. 
Hartke  of  Indiana,  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  set  up  classifica- 
tions which  would  depend  on  an  area's 
rate  of  unemployment,  giving  percentage 
advantages  running  from  2  to  12  percent. 

It  would  mean,  for  example,  that  when 
the  Government  wants  to  buy  coal,  a 
company  in  Scranton,  Pa. — where  over 
13  percent  of  the  people  are  unem- 
ployed— would  get  a  10-  or  12-percent 
advantage  over  a  company  in  an  area  of 
relative  prosperity. 

I  believe  it  to  be  extremely  imp>ortant 
that  we  enact  this  legislation,  and  will 
have  more  to  say  on  it  at  a  future  date. 

A  fifth  category  requiring  our  urgent 
consideration  includes  measures  such  as 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  which  I  supported  last  year, 
which  I  believe  should  be  broadened. 
Meanwhile,  implementation  of  this  act 
needs  to  be  accelerated. 

We  need  to  increase  and  modernize  our 
vocational  and  technical  training  facil- 
ities, as  part  of  the  program. 

It  is  likewise  essential  to  eliminate 
racial  discrimination  in  employment. 

These  problems  are  all  of  a  piece  in 
that  they  all  relate  directly  to  our  per- 
sistently  high    unemployment. 

It  is  time  we  got  down  to  business; 
time  we  stopped  just  deploring  unem- 
ployment, and  started  doing  much  more 
about  it  on  every  front,  time  we  gave 
serious  and  thoughtful  consideration  to 
a  meaningful  domestic  aid  program 
which  w-ill  get  our  workers  working,  our 
country  moving  ahead. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "White  House 
May  Strive  Harder  To  Make  'Buy  Amer- 
ican' a  Reality,"  written  by  Frank  C. 
Porter,  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  May  29,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

White  House  May  Strive  Harder  To  Make 
■Buy  American"  a  Reality 

(By  Frank  C.  Porter) 

Despite  the  protests  of  free-trade  advo- 
cates, the  White  House  Is  considering  tighter 
enforcement  of  the  Buy  American  Act  in  a 


new  effort  to  cut  the  Nation's  chronic  deficit 
of  International  payments  and  stanch  the 
flow  of  American  gold  overseas. 

The  move  is  supported  by  some  business- 
men forced  to  compete  against  low-priced 
Imports  and  by  some  legislators,  particularly 
those  from  depressed  areas,  Senator  Hugh 
Scott,  Republican  of  Pennsylvania,  for  ex- 
ample, last  week  urged  President  Kennedy  to 
Issue  an  Executive  order  that  would  virtually 
end  purchases  by  the  Federal  Government 
from  foreign  suppliers. 

Supporters  of  a  more  liberal  trade  policy, 
however,  argue  that  the  current  buy  Ameri- 
can policy  Is  already  too  restrictive.  They 
say  It  Is  giving  the  United  States  a  pro- 
tectionist Image  abroad  at  the  very  lime  the 
United  States  Is  seeking  a  reduction  In  trade 
barriers  through  general  agreement  on 
tariffs  and  trade  negotiations  and  entry  of 
Its  goods  into  the  European  Common 
Market. 

ACT  signed   in    1933 

They  further  Insist  that  the  policy  Is 
penalizing  the  American  taxpayer  by  adding 
to  the  cost  of  Government  and  even  slowing 
some  defense  programs  through  the  lack  of 
Inadequate  domestic  sources  for  supplies 
formerly  bought  overseas. 

The  Buy  American  Act,  passed  by  the 
lameduck  72d  Clongress  and  signed  by 
President  Hoover  the  day  before  he  went  out 
of  office  In  1933,  requires  that  the  Govern- 
ment purchase  only  domestic  goods  or  mate- 
rials. It  leaves  the  President  some  discre- 
tion, however,  permitting  exceptions  when 
domestic  purchases  are  deemed  Inconsistent 
with  the  public  interest  or  the  cost  unrea- 
sonable. 

Enforcement  of  the  act  was  liberalized 
under  President  Elsenhower,  who  In  1954 
Issued  an  Executive  order  still  In  force.  The 
order  provides  that  foreign  bids  must  be  ac- 
cepted when  the  lowest  domestic  bid  Is  at 
least  6  percent  higher,  or  12  percent  higher 
if  the  American  firm  is  in  an  area  of  labor 
surplus. 

SCOTT    GIVES    ARGUMENT 

The  order  also  contains  a  loophole  that 
permits  a  department  head  to  award  con- 
tracts to  domestic  firms  no  matter  how  low 
foreign  bids  may  be  If  he  believes  It  to  be  in 
the  public  interest.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment, which  has  been  under  strong  admin- 
istration pressure  to  reduce  Its  foreign  buy- 
ing, has  recently  Invoked  that  loophole  to 
reduce  drastically  its  purchases  from  over- 
sea supplies. 

Senator  Scott  argued  that  the  Eisenhower 
order  is  not  geared  to  a  period  in  which  we 
must  simultaneously  cope  with  heavy  In- 
volvement abroad  and  large-scale  unemploy- 
ment and  lagging  Industry  at  home. 

He  urged  Mr.  Kennedy  to  rule  that  all 
purchases  of  $10,000  and  less,  and  all  pur- 
chases above  the  figure  where  the  domestic 
cost  over  the  foreign  cost  Is  50  percent  or 
less  should  be  made  from  domestic  sources. 
All  cases  where  the  domestic  cost  Is  more 
than  50  percent  higher  would  be  referred 
to  the  agency  head  for  determination. 

William  J.  Barnhard.  W.ishington  attorney 
who  represents  Importing  groups,  contends 
that  the  Defense  Department  "has  been  ille- 
gally following  Senator  Scott's  proposal 
since  July  1962." 

A  Department  spokesman  says  it  Is  acting 
legally,  Invoking  the  exemption  provision 
of  the  Eisenhower  order  on  a  c£ise-by-case 
basis.  Its  only  purpose,  the  spokesman  said, 
Is  to  reduce  the  paj-ments  deficit. 

Barnhard  claims  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Is  paying  30  percent  more  for  its  steel, 
35  percent  more  for  Its  aluminum  and  at 
least  70  percent  more  for  drugs  and  chem- 
clals  by  Ignoring  Import  bids. 

But  in  answer  to  some  searching  and  criti- 
cal questions  from  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javfts, 
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Republican,  of  New  York,  the  Defense  De- 
F>»rtment  estimated  that  the  stuieneil  buy 
American  policy  coet  taxpayers  an  added  •!.« 
million  between  last  July  and  February  while 
It  saved  Uncle  Sam  about  $5.7  million  In  for- 
eign exchange. 

Aside  from  the  dollars-and -cents  argument, 
Barnhard  says  the  buy  American  policy  helps 
eliminate  competition  from  Oovernment  pro- 
curement, tends  to  deny  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment some  foreign  Items  which  are  su- 
perior to  domestic  (he  mentions  aircraft 
ejection  seats  and  some  missile  Instrumenta- 
tion), and  hurts  our  foreign  trade  posture. 
"Limiting  competition  from  abroad  will 
make  It  Increasingly  difficult  for  the  'Ken- 
nedy Round'  of  trade  negotiations  to  be 
achieved  on,  If  achieved,  meaningful,"  says 
Barnhard.  "We  set  a  poor  example  for  re- 
moval of  nontarlfl  barriers  overseas  when 
we  adopt  an  unnecessary  and  unduly  restric- 
tive buy  American  policy  here." 

Any  new  presidential  buy  American  direc- 
tive Is  expected  to  be  more  restrictive  than 
that  issued  by  President  Elsenhower  Inas- 
much as  a  liberalization  of  present  policy 
could  be  carried  out  under  the  latter. 

No  White  House  decision  Is  expected  until 
completion  of  a  study  still  underway  at  the 
Budget  Bureau. 


UNJUSTIFIED  ATTACK  ON 
SENATOR  McCLELLAN 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
entitled  "Inside  Report:  The  TFX 
Loser,"  which  bears  the  byline  of  Row- 
land Evans,  Jr..  and  Robert  D.  Novak, 
has  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  other  newspapers  in  various 
areas  of  the  country. 

To  put  it  mildly,  I  was  astounded  to 
read  this  portion  of  the  article: 

What  Is  new  today  la  a  quiet  rise  of  antl- 
McClellan  sentiment  within  his  own  sub- 
committee, like  the  attitude  of  Senator  Sam 
Ervin.  of  North  Carolina,  once  McClellan's 
faithful  sidekick  along  the  investigating 
trail.  Though  he  surely  would  back  hU  old 
friend  In  any  showdown  with  McNamara, 
EavTN  no  longer  actively  participates  in  sub- 
committee work.  The  little-known  truth  U 
that  Ervtn,  a  former  Judge  with  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  for  Judicious  behavior, 
has  had  a  belly  full  of  the  Injudicious  tactics 
of  the  Investigating  staff. 

Moreover,  the  sound  of  McClellan's  trem- 
ulous voice  excoriating  evil  in  Old  Testament 
style  no  longer  moves  Senators — either  in  the 
subcommittee  or  in  the  Senate  itself. 

"There's  a  lot  of  feeling  that  old  John's 
Just  got  too  big  for  his  britches,"  says  one 
Southern  Democrat  who  Is  no  special  pleader 
for  the  Kennedy  administration.  "Rough- 
ing up  hoodlums  and  Communists  la  one 
thing,  but  going  after  somebody  like  Mc- 
Namara is  another.  Its  a  little  like  what 
happened  when  McCarthy  went  after 
Elsenhower." 

Despite  all  this,  the  Senate  is  not  ^bout  to 
rebuke  McClellan  by  requiring  more  orderly 
procedures  for  his  subcommittee.  McClel- 
lan u  undergoing  a  more  subtle  form  of 
punishment. 

He  has  lost  the  confidence  of  his  peers. 

Mr.  President,  this  article  constitutes 
what  I  conceive  to  be  a  wholly  unjustified 
attack  upon  the  Senator  from  Arkan.sas 
[Mr.  McClellan]  for  his  activities  as 
chairman  of  the  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  in 
connecUon  with  the  investigation  of  the 
action  of  the  Defense  Department  in 
awarding  the  TFX  contract. 

This  article  grossly  misrepresents  my 
attitude  toward  Senator  McClellan  and 


the  staff  of  the  subcommittee.  The  writ- 
ers of  the  article  attempt  to  justify  the 
misrepresentation  of  my  attitude  toward 
Senator  McCl«llai»  and  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  by  ciUng  the  irrelevant  and  in- 
significant fact  that  I  have  not  actively 
participated  in  the  subcommittee's  inves- 
tigation of  the  TFX  matter. 

When  I  first  read  the  article,  I  was  in- 
clmed  to  infer  from  the  juxtaposition  of 
the  sentences  dealing  with  my  supposed 
attitude  toward  Senator  McClellan  and 
the  subcommittee  staff  and  the  deroga- 
tory remark  concerning  Senator  Mc- 
Clell.an,  allegedly  made  by  som<^  un- 
named southern  Democrat,  that  the 
writers  of  the  article  intended  to  imply 
or  engender  in  the  minds  of  the  readers 
of  the  article  that  I  was  the  one  who 
made  such  derogatory  remarlc. 

I  thereupon  made  inquiry  of  the  writ- 
ers as  to  this  matter,  and  received  from 
them  a  telegram  readmg  as  follows: 

Have  received  your  telegram.  The  com- 
ment  about  Senator  McClellan  attributed 
to  an  unnamed  southern  Democrat  was  not 
made  by  you,  we  did  not  say  it  was  made  by 
you,  and  there  was  no  attempt  to  imply  it 
was  made  by  you. 
Sincerely, 

Rowland  Evans,  Jr., 
Robert  D.  Novak. 


June  n 
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Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  it  was  wholly  inexcusable  for  the 
writers  of  this  arUcle  to  misrepresent 
my  attitude  toward  Senator  McClellan 
and  the  subcommittee  staff  in  order  to 
support  their  attack  upon  them.  They 
could  have  contacted  me  without  the 
slightest  difficulty  and  could  have  ascer- 
tained that  everything  they  had  to  say 
about  my  attitude  toward  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan and  the  subcommittee  staff  was 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  every 
thought  I  have  ever  entertained.  This 
they  did  not  do. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  not  actively  par- 
ticipated in  the  TFX  investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.    My 
failure  to  participate  in  that  Investiga- 
tion cannot  be  justly  interpreted  to  evi- 
dence any  disapproval  on  my  part  of  the 
action  taken  by  Senator  McClellan  or 
the  subcommittee  staff.     My  failure  to 
participate  in  the  investigation  arises  out 
of  the  fact  that  I  am  only  one  person 
with  only  24  hours  at  my  disposal  each 
day,  and  have  devolving  upon  me  more 
tasks  than   any  one   human   being  can 
possibly  perform.     I   am   a  member   of 
three  standing  committees:  namely,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.    In  addition.  I 
hold  membership  upon  numerous  sub- 
committees of  these  three  standing  com- 
mittees.   For  example,  I  am  a  member 
of  seven  separate  subcommittees  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.    I 
am  chairman  of  two  of  these  subcom- 
mittees: namely,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Revision  and  Codification  of 
the  Laws.    The  job  of  chairmanship  of 
the    Subcommittee     on    Constitutional 
Rights  is  virtually  a  full-time  job  in  and 
of  itself.    This  is  particularly  true  at  the 


present  time,  when  multitudes  of  .^ 
called  clvU  rights  bUls  are  being  drafts 
and  referred  to  the  subcommittee 

Two  or  three  of  the  committees"  anrt 
subcommittees  on  which  I  hold  member 
ship  meet  virtually  every  day  of  eZlh 
week,  except  on  Saturdays  and  Sund^ 
It  IS  an  absolute  impossibility  for  me  ^ 
attend  all  of  these  meetings— much  lew 
to  actively  participate  in  all  the  thii^ 
being  done  by  them.  In  the  very  natur^ 
of  things.  I  have  to  devote  my  enerirv 
and  time  to  the  activities  of  these  com 
mittees  and  subcommittees  which  in  mv 
judgment  are  entitled  to  priority  at  . 
given  time.  ^  •<-  » 

For  these  reasons,  and  these  reasons 
alone.  I  have  not  participated  in  the  in- 
vestigation  of  the  TFX  matter  by  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga 
tions  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment  Operations.  From  my  previous 
labor  on  this  subcommittee.  I  was  satis- 
fied that  the  subcommittee  would  con- 
duct the  Investigation  of  the  TFX  mat- 
ter in  the  same  fine  manner  which  has 
characterized  its  previous  investigations. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  I  was 
placed  upon  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Oovernment  Operations  and  its  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 
Consequently.  I  have  been  associated 
With  Senator  McClellan.  with  Jerry 
Adlerman,  and  with  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  staff  in  many  investi- 
gations. Moreover,  I  sat  beside  Senator 
McClellan  during  the  3  years  in  which 
he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  for  the  Investigation  of  Im- 
proper Practices  in  the  Labor  and  Man- 
agement Field.  As  a  result  of  my 
experience  in  Investigations  directed  by 
Senator  McClellan,  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  I  have  the  abiding  conviction  that 
no  man  in  America  is  better  qualified  to 
conduct  Investigations  than  Senator 
McClellan.  Moreover.  I  have  never 
at  any  time  in  my  life  been  privileged  to 
know  a  more  courageous  or  more  just 
man.  In  my  judgment,  he  has  the  char- 
acter and  the  capacity  to  fill  the  highest 
offlce  within  the  gift  of  the  American 
people. 

I  wish  to  add  a  comment  concerning 
Jerry  Adlerman.  the  chief  counsel  of  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions. I  have  participated  in  many  in- 
vestigations with  him.  I  have  never 
known  him  to  do  any  injustice  to  any 
person.  Furthermore.  I  have  not 
learned  of  any  evidence  or  charge  of  an 
impressive  nature  that  the  staff  of  the 
subcommittee  has  been  guilty  of  any 
"injudicious"  tactics  in  the  TFX  inve'^ti- 
patlon. 

I  certainly  am  not  anti -McClellan. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  man  in 
public  life  in  our  country  for  whom  I 
entertain  more  admiration  or  more 
affection. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wa.shington  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  I  believe 
I  am  in  a  position  to  tell  the  Senate  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan). during  my  11  years  of  Eissocia- 
tion,  has  always  conducted  the  affairs  of 
our  committee  with  a  high  sense  of 
fairness.  In  my  judgment,  he  has  always 
exemplified  the  finest  traditions  of  the 
judiciary  in  the  conduct  of  the  investiga- 
tions that  this  committee  has  been  into 
over  the  past  11  years  during  which  I 
have  served  as  a  member  of  the  Penna- 
nent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 

I  believe  it  is  well  to  remind  Members 
of  this  body  that  it  was  only  10  years 
ago  that  the  Senator  from  Ai'kansas,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, caused  the  rest  of  us,  in 
agreement,  to  leave  that  committee  over 
the  procedures  that  then  existed. 

The  result  was  that  when  we  returned 
to  the  committee,  the  changes  in  the 
rules  of  the  committee  as  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  were  adopted. 
The  existing  rules  in  the  committee  are 
the  result  of  the  Senator's  sense  of  judi- 
cial fairness.  The  rules  of  the  committee 
have  been  highly  regarded  by  all  those 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  under- 
take a  careful  study  of  them.  In  all 
the  time  I  have  served  in  the  Senate.  I 
have  never  served  under  a  chairman  with 
a  keener  sense  of  fairness  than  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. Every  move  that  he  has  made  has 
been  steeped  in  the  great  traditions  of 
Anglo-Saxon  procedure.  I  have  watched 
him  time  and  time  again  practice  the 
rule  of  restraint.  When  he  acts  as  chair- 
man, he  does  not  act  as  a  special  pleader 
for  a  conservative  group,  a  liberal  group, 
or  a  middle-of-the-road  group  in  this 
body.  He  acts  for  all  the  Senate,  adher- 
ing to  the  finest  traditions  of  this  body. 
I  was  shocked  when  I  read  the  article 
to  which  tlie  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina referred,  implying  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  does  not  have  the 
confidence  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  other  Members  of  the  Senate. 
If  there  is  any  Member  of  this  body  who 
says  that  the  Senator  has  been  unfair, 
he  should  come  forward  and  state  where- 
in he  has  done  injustice  to  anyone.  I 
make  that  statement  as  one  who  does  not 
necessarily  agree  with  the  Senator  on 
every  specific  issue.  The  Senator  from 
Arkan.sas  respects  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  do  not  necessarily  agree  with 
him  in  voting  on  specific  substantive 
measures  in  the  Senate.  He  does  not 
make  decisions  on  the  basis  of  the  politi- 
cal philosophy  of  any  Member  of  this 
body  or  any  individual  who  comes  before 
the  committee.  He  Is  a  judge  in  the 
finest  traditions  of  our  concept  of  law. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Washington  for  his  very  fine  and  ac- 
curate remarks.  In  the  conduct  of  his 
investigations,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  exemplified,  as  to  all  essen- 
tial matters,  what  Edmund  Burke  so 
well  called  "the  cold  neutrality  of  the 
impartial  judge." 

Mr.   JACKSON.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.    ERVIN.      Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 


the  Senator  from  Washington  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  What  I  had  to  say 
about  the  chairman  applies  also  to  the 
staff.  The  chairman  does  not  have 
around  him,  working  for  him,  and  acting 
for  him  people  who  do  not  adhere  to 
the  rules  that  he  has  laid  down.  I  have 
worked  with  the  staff  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  I  have  always  found  that  the 
staff  members,  from  Mr.  Jerry  Adlerman 
down  through  the  entire  staff  have  en- 
deavored to  be  fair  and  just.  I  desire 
that  the  record  be  clear  on  that  point. 
Sometimes  when  people  do  not  have  the 
courage  to  attack  the  chairman,  they 
attack  the  staff. 

The  staff  served  under  the  present  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States.  I 
know  that  their  desire  is  to  see  to  it  that 
all  evidence  brought  before  the  commit- 
tee is  fairly  and  properly  prepared  for 
committee  presentation. 

I  commend  members  of  the  staff  for 
what  they  have  done  and  are  continuing 
to  do  to  support  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  able  and  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  for 
his  observations  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  CaroUna 
serves  the  Senate  and  the  country  well 
in  calling  to  the  attention  of  the  general 
public  mistakes  in  the  article  to  which  he 
referred. 

I  also  read  the  article  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  to  which  the  Senator 
referred,  and  was  somewhat  aghast  at 
what  I  read.  I  have  been  a  reader  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  for  many 
years,  and  have  come  to  respect  its  serv- 
ice and  its  glorious  past.  I  hope  for  it 
an  equally  glorious  future.  So  I  was 
disappointed  in  finding  that  it  had  lent 
its  columns  to  an  article  which  is  so  ob- 
viously distorted  and  so  full  of  errors 
that  it  indicates  that  it  must  have  been 
a  planted  story,  put  there  for  a  specific 
purpose  by  someone.  That  is  not  the 
kind  of  reportorial  service  which  I  have 
come  to  attribute  to  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune,  nor  have  I  come  to  expect 
that  it  employs  columnists  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distorting  the  facts. 

Speaking  as  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  full  committee  and  of  the 
investigating  subcommittee  itself,  first 
of  all  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Ervin  1  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  con- 
ceming  the  fairness  and  objectivity  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  John 
McClellan. 

Although  I  have  had  some  differences 
of  opinion  with  the  chairman  concern- 
ing the  makeup  of  the  staff  itself— which 
is  a  chronic  Republican  complaint  in 
the  Senate,  since  we  feel  we  are  entitled 
to  greater  representation  on  the  staff,  and 
only  one  member  of  the  staff  was  selected 
by  the  Republicans — the  chairman  has 


simply  faithfully  followed  the  creed 
established  by  the  Democratic  majority, 
which  is  to  have  the  Democrats  select 
the  members  of  the  staff.  He  has  been 
no  better  nor  any  worse  in  that  regard 
than  any  other  committee  chairman.  I 
have  a  high  regard  for  the  staff  which 
has  been  chosen.  I  thing  it  is  competent. 
I  think  it  is  efficient.    I  think  it  is  fair. 

It  is  true,  as  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  points  out,  that 
many  of  the  staff  members  were  selected 
and  trained  by  the  present  Attorney 
General.  While  I  can  think  of  better 
references  I  would  like  to  apply  to  the 
staff  than  that,  certainly  it  is  an  Indica- 
tion that  the  staff  was  not  selected  arbi- 
trarily by  John  McClell.an  to  carry  out 
any  point  of  view  he  might  hold. 

I  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  start  a 
precedent  in  our  committee  of  giving  the 
minority  a  right  to  select  more  mem- 
bers of  the  staff,  but  I  have  no  com- 
plaint against  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  My  complaint  is  against 
Democrats  everywhere  because  they  re- 
duce us  to  such  a  small  voice  with  respect 
to  selection  of  staff  members.  I  think  the 
proportions  are  unfair  and  unwise.  I 
shall  continue  to  press  for  reforms. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin  1  has  called  attention  to  a  serious 
error  in  the  reporting  of  these  2  news- 
men, if  we  can  call  it  reporting.  I  think 
it  should  be  called  editorializing.  I  also 
wish  to  call  attention  to  some  equally 
glaring  and  equally  out  of  context  with 
the  truth  statements. 

For  example,  it  is  pointed  out  in  the 
third  paragraph  of  the  article,  which 
shamefully  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
published  without  verification  as  to  ac- 
curacy on  June  7: 

He  [McClellan]  and  the  subcommittee 
staflf  have  been  unable  to  convict  McNamara 
and  his  bright  young  men  of  sinister  deeds 
in  giving  the  TFX  contract  to  General 
Dynamics  instead  of  Boeing. 

I  know  of  no  member  of  the  committee 
who  is  trying  to  "convict  McNamara  and 
his  bright  young  men  of  sinister  deeds." 
We  have  been  trying  to  expose  the  facts 
in  this  situation,  which  involves  the  larg- 
est Government  contract  ever  let  to  an 
individual  contractor  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  It  is  a  contract  so  large  that 
it  will  cost  the  average  American  family 
$200  to  implement.  We  are  tiying  to 
ascertain  and  to  let  the  country  find  out 
whether  the  contract  was  in  fact  let  to 
the  contractor  who  would  build  the  better 
plane  at  a  lower  price.  We  are  concerned 
with  getting  the  best  available  weapons 
system  for  our  country  at  the  lowest 
available  price. 

As  the  evidence  to  date  has  indicated 
that  those  are  not  the  criteria  which 
were  employed— that  the  low  bid  and 
the  better  plane  were  not  selected — nat- 
urally. It  has  caused  us  some  national 
concern.  Our  committee  is  therefore 
endeavoring  to  determine  just  what  were 
the  reasons  motivating  the  contract 
award. 

We  are  not  attributing  sinister  deeds 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  even  though 
the  evidence  may  ultimately  show  that 
he  made  a  serious  blunder.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  will  show  that.    The  verdict 
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is  not  yet  in.  We  are  studjring  the  prob- 
lem as  we  go  along.  Never,  in  our  ob- 
jective attitude,  haa  there  been  any  goal 
whatsoever  established  of  trying  "to 
convict  McNamara  and  his  bright  young 
men  of  sinister  deeds."  Anybody  who 
has  read  the  hearings  faithfully.  I  am 
sure,  would  agree  with  that. 

It  is  stated  in  the  next  paragraph: 
McNamara  will  not  resign  from  the  Cabinet 
In   disgrace,   which   became   the   real   aim  of 
McClellan. 

I  know  that  was  not  his  aim.  I  know 
that  was  not  the  aim  of  any  individual 
member  of  the  committee  or  of  the  com- 
mittee collectively.  We  are  not  trying 
to  put  Mr.  McNamara  in  a  condition  of 
disgrace,  nor  are  we  trying  to  force  his 
resignation  from  the  Cabinet:  nor  was 
either  of  those  things  discussed  in  com- 
mittee deliberations.  We  are  merely  try- 
ing to  determine  the  facts. 

The  tissumption  that  the  committee 
will  issue  a  noncommittal  report  on  the 
TPX  affair,  or  no  report  at  all.  Is  equally 
fictional.  We  shall  issue  a  report.  It 
will  be  objective.  It  will  be  factual.  I 
have  never  seen  the  committee  issue 
a  noncommittal  report  in  the  past,  nor 
do  I  expect  to  see  that  happen  In  the 
future. 

The  reason  why  I  suspect  there  Is  an 
element  of  "planting  *  in  this  article  is 
not  so  much  because  of  the  attack  on  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr  McClel- 
lan 1  and  the  liberal  use  of  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
ErvinJ  in  false  context,  nor  even  in 
connection  with  the  three  other  errors 
I  pointed  out.  but  instead,  because  of 
the  degree  to  which  these  columnists 
fight  with  the  record  of  history.  This 
gives  me  cause  to  wonder  who  really 
inspired  the  article  m  the  paper  and 
why. 

The  writers  went  on  to  say : 

McClellan  and  the  investigating  staff 
(then  headed  by  Robert  F  Kennedy)  con- 
dvicted  a  wUd-swlnglng  special  Investigation 
of  labor  racketeering.  It  has  lashed  out 
in  all  directions  the  last  2  years.  Including 
investigations  of  B-glrLs  and  Jimmy  Hoffa — 
with  no  discernible  purpose  except  news- 
paper publicity. 

Any  reporter  who  is  established 
enough  to  have  been  around  Capitol 
Hill  for  the  past  5  years  would  know 
that  as  a  result  of  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee investigation  of  labor  racketeer- 
ing and  of  Jimmy  HofTa  and  the  rest 
of  the  things  involved  was  provided  the 
evidence  from  which  evolved  the  Lan- 
drum-Griflfln  bill,  enacted  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  Throughout  the 
discussion  of  the  Laudrum-Griffln  bill, 
as  any  diligent  student  of  history  or  any 
diligent  reporter  would  have  to  discover, 
references  were  made  to  the  facts  pro- 
duced in  that  investigation  and  refer- 
ences were  made  to  our  committee  re- 
port, which  was  not  a  noncommittal 
report,  but  a  hard-hitting  report  calling 
for  new  legislation  and  spelling  out  spe- 
cifically some  of  the  provisions  which 
ultimately  were  included  in  the  Lan- 
drum-Griffin  Act. 

Somebody,  for  some  reason,  is  quar- 
reling with  history  and  trying  to  dis- 
credit the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
the  committee  as  a  whole. 


As  to  whether  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  lost  the  confidence  of  his 
peers.  I  suspect  that  the  roll  of  American 
peers  of  John  McClillan  Is  short,  and 
that  those  who  answered  the  rollcall 
would  be  answering  a  mighty  short  roll- 
call.  We  on  the  committee  do  not  con- 
sider ourselves  his  peers.  He  has  not 
lost  the  confidence  of  his  associates  on 
the  committee 

I  suppose  a  chairman  of  a  committee 
begins  to  lose  confidence  first  with  the 
members  of  the  minority  party,  because 
he  disagrees  with  them  so  often  on  so 
many  recommendations  made  in  the 
committee,  such  as  on  appointments  of 
personnel,  and  so  on.  Speaking  for  the 
Republicans,  I  assure  Senators  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  not  lost 
the  confidence  of  any  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  There  is  in  no 
sense  a  revolt.  There  is  in  no  sense  a 
desire  to  discredit  him.  There  is  no  de- 
sire to  try  to  cause  him  partisan  difB- 
culty.  because  he  has  been  fair,  he  has 
been  objective,  he  has  been  diligent,  and 
above  all  he  has  been  courageous.  He 
has  not  permitted  anyone  inside  or  out- 
side Government  to  direct  the  course  of 
the  committee  activity.  He  has  fol- 
lowed the  inclinations  of  the  evidence 
and  information  brought  out  by  a  sood. 
able,  and  diligent  committee  staff.  He  is 
not  motivated  by  narrow  partisan  con- 
.siderations. 

So  that  those  who  read  the  Record 
may  be  better  informed.  I  wish  to  refer 
to  a  recognized  source  of  journalistic 
information,  on  Capitol  Hill,  a  man  who 
has  probably  studied  the  record  of  the 
committee  more  carefully  than  any  oth- 
er man  in  Washington,  who  has  been 
working  as  a  member  of  the  'fourth  es- 
tate." I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sont  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  a  very  factual,  interesting, 
challenging  and  worthwhile  discussion 
of  the  work  of  our  committee,  both  as  it 
relates  to  the  TFX  hearings  and  other- 
wise, as  prepared  by  national  prize- 
winning  Clark  R  Mollenhoff.  of  the 
Washington  Bureau,  Cowles  F»ublica- 
tions.  delivered  as  an  all-university  lec- 
ture at  the  Journali.sm  Institute  at  the 
great  University  of  Wisconsin  on  May  10. 
1963  Those  who  are  new  to  this  rep- 
orter ial  trade,  those  who  are  given  to 
planting  stories,  those  who  value  facts 
instead  of  sensationalism,  and  editors  of 
reputable  newspapers  such  as  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  has  always  been. 
will  do  well  to  study  and  read  carefully 
this  factual  review  by  Clark  Mollenhoff. 
who  diligently  follows  the  work  of  the 
committee  and  comments  on  it  ob- 
jectively. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

The    Problem    of    News    Distortion    in    the 
TPX   Investigation 

(By  Clark  R    Mollenhoff.  at  the  All-Unlver- 
slty  Lecture,  Journalism  Instltiite,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  May  10.   1963) 
There  are  many  in  the  newspaper  business 
who  will  tell  you  there  is  no  problem  of  con- 
sequence on  access  of  Information  about  the 
operations  of  government  in  Washington. 

Some  well-known  columnist  will  tell  you 
that  they  have  never  had  it  so  good  They 
win    explain    that    they    cannot    remember 


when  It  was  so  easy  to  get  an  audience  with 
the  Government  officials  at  the  highest  leve^ 
for  a  backgrounding  on  the  greatest  polir» 
decision  of  our  time.  ^ 

There  are  reporters  and  editors  who  will 
tell  you  that  there  Is  more  news  being  made 
today  than  at  any  time  they  can  remember 
and  that  the  administration  can  be  con 
•sldered  excellent  on  Government  Information 
policies  because  the  various  officials  are  so 
active  and  so  colorful. 

There  are  some  Government  press  agenu 
who  will  tell  you  the  present  administration 
represents  the  most  open  Government  in  his- 
tory, and  they  can  prove  it  One  such  pregi 
agent  cited  the  number  of  press  releases  is- 
sued by  the  Defense  Department  In  a  year 
under  the  present  administration  and  com- 
pared  it  with  a  lesser  number  of  press 
releases  Issued  in  a  year  under  the  paet 
administration. 

On  careful  examination,  I  think  It  should 
be  apparent  to  nearly  everyone  that  each  of 
these  general  assertions  is  based  upon  a 
faulty  premise. 

The  fact  that  a  widely  distributed  syn- 
dicated  columnist  is  given  frequent  access  to 
Cabinet  officers  does  not  prove  that  an  ad- 
ministration Is  frank  and  open  in  Its  opera- 
tions. This  is  particularly  true  if  the  record 
shows  that  the  columnist  gave  his  endorse- 
ment to  the  President  when  he  was  a  candi- 
date, and  continues  to  give  general  support  to 
that  administration  policies.  It  makes  no 
difference  how  fair  and  objective  that 
columnist  may  seek  to  be.  It  would  not  be 
accurate  to  say  that  the  accommodations  he 
receives  represent  a  balance  picture  of  In- 
formation policies. 

Likewise,  the  personal  attractiveness  of  the 
First  Lady,  and  the  resulting  news  and  maga- 
zine articles  could  hiu-dly  be  used  as  a  stand- 
ard for  Judging  the  information  policies. 
Nor,  should  we  Judge  by  the  number  of  "ex- 
clusive" color  stories  on  the  extraordinary 
physical  fitness  of  the  Attorney  General  or 
the  Secretary  of  Interior,  or  the  amazing 
mental  capacity  of  the  SecreUry  of  Defense 
These  are  Interesting  Insights  Into  the  lives 
and  activities  of  our  highest  public  officials, 
but  they  represent  no  true  test  on  an  ad- 
minlstrations  policies  on  Government  Infor- 
mation 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  example  of  frank- 
ne.ss  in  recent  years  was  the  comment  of  the 
wife  oi  one  prominent  New  Frontiersman. 
A  United  Press  reporter  asked  Joan  Kennedy, 
wife  of  Senat^ir  Teddy  Kennedy.  If  there  waa 
anything  to  reports  that  she  was  pregnant. 
Mrs  Kennedy  is  reported  to  have  replied: 
■  I'm  really  not  sure  yet." 

This  is  perhaps  a  refreshing  fr.inkness.  but 
It  would  be  ludicrous  to  use  this  case  as  an 
example  of  open  Government  information 
policies  It  is  equally  ludicrous  to  think  of 
measuring  information  policies  of  any  ad- 
ministration by  weighing  the  press  releases 
or  counting  them 

It  is  an  error  to  Judge  the  openness  of  any 
Government  agency  by  the  number  of  press 
releases  it  produces,  or  the  number  of  press 
agents  it  hires  All  agencies  can  be  counted 
upon  to  be  cooperative  on  the  release  of  in- 
formation that  makes  the  agency  seem  more 
Important,  or  makes  the  head  of  the  agency 
appear  to  be  heroic  In  his  conduct  of  public 
office. 

There  U  no  baiilc  quarrel  with  Information 
policies  on  routine  matters  Most  press  re- 
leases are  accurate  Most  press  officers  are 
truthful  Moet  public  officials  are  frank  and 
honest  on  most  matters,  and  strive  for  a  high 
degree  of  public  responsibility  Cooperation 
is  good  on  90  percent  of  the  requests  that 
make  up  the  routine  business  of  most 
agencies. 

The  test  comes  when  the  agency  Is  asked 
for  information  that  might  be  embarrassing 
to  the  highest  officials  in  the  agency  or  to 
thf>  admliiistratlon.  This  may  constitute 
Icis  than  1  percent  of  the  total  business  the 
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agency  has  with  the  press,  but  It  Is  the  only 
real  test. 

Tills  reminds  me  of  comment  attributed 
to  the  late  Earl  Long,  former  OoTernw  and 
Congressman  from  Louisiana.  In  praising 
the  high  degree  of  integrity  of  another  po- 
litical figure.  Long  Is  reported  to  have  said: 
"He  is  one  of  the  finest,  the  most  truth- 
ful men  in  public  life.  He  won't  He  to  you 
unless   it  Is   absolutely   necessary." 

When  the  test  comes,  you  will  find  that 
there  are  some  people  In  every  administration 
who  will  make  a  Judgment  that  a  few  little 
lies  are  absolutely  necessary. 

This  does  not  mean  that  these  public  of- 
ficiaLs  are  pathological  liars.  It  does  not 
mean  that  they  believe  there  is  any  inherent 
right  to  He  about  government  business. 
Nor  Is  it  an  indication  that  they  enjoy  mak- 
ing false.  Inaccurate  or  misleading  state- 
ments. 

Usually  these  officials  would  prefer  to 
make  no  comment,  and  have  nothing  printed 
about  their  questionable  activities.  If  it  Is 
possible,  they  try  to  hide  the  records  that 
are  embarrassing.  When  truthful  answers 
might  prove  damaging  to  political  aspira- 
tions, few  public  officials  can  resist  the 
temptation  to  distort  the  record  or  even 
make  false  statements  on  government  op- 
erations. 

As  Earl  Long  said:  "They  wont  He  to  you 
unless  it  Is  absolutely  necessary." 

There  is  a  well-documented  record  to  prove 
this  tendency  to  hide  or  distort  the  record. 
The  Harding  administration  hid  records  and 
lied    about    the   Teapot   Dome   scandals. 

The  Truman  administration  put  out  false 
stories  in  connection  with  the  tax  scandals 
and  tried  to  hide  the  facts  from  the  press 
and  the  Congress. 

The  Elsenhower  administration  had  Its  pe- 
riod of  asserting  a  belief  in  the  most  open 
government.  Then  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration used  the  unlimited  secrecy  claim 
of  Executive  privilege  to  hide  a  wide  va- 
riety of  mlsminagement  and  corruption — 
the  conflict  of  Interest  in  the  Dixon-Yates 
case,  the  scandals  in  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  the  corruption  in  the 
foreign   aid  programs  in   Peru   and   Laos. 

The  Kennedy  administration  denounced 
Executive  privilege  and  then  found  it  use- 
ful to  afsert  this  unlimited  secrecy  claim  to 
b.ar  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
from  questioning  Pentagon  censors. 

When  the  BlUle  Sol  Estes  case  broke  In 
late  March  1962.  the  Kennedy  administration 
at  flr.^t  circulated  an  Inaccurate  picture  of 
the  relationships  with  Estes,  and  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  was  not  gen- 
erally available  to  the  press.  Fortunately, 
the  administration  saw  the  folly  of  that  ap- 
proach and  opened  the  records. 

The  McClellan  committee  investigation  of 
the  TFX  contract  for  a  fighter  plane  haa 
demonstrated  again  that  high  officials  of  this 
administration  will  distribute  Inaccurate 
and  mifleading  information  when  it  finds 
Itself  in  serious  trouble. 

It  should  be  clear  from  these  cases  that  the 
only  true  test  for  the  Information  policies  of 
a  Government  agency  is  simply  this:  How 
does  the  agency  react  when  it  Is  In  trouble? 
It  should  not  be  necessary  to  prove  that 
all  public  officials  are  dishonest  to  demon- 
strate the  need  for  constant  vigilance  by  the 
press  and  the  public.  Neither  should  it  be 
necessary  to  prove  that  all— or  even  a  sub- 
stantial number— of  public  officials  make  In- 
accurate and  misleading  statements  to  es- 
tablish the  need  for  Increased  vigilance  In 
protecting  our  access  to  accurate  government 
information. 

It  chould  be  obvious  to  everyone  that  the 
problem  Is  growing.  This  does  not  mean 
that  our  Washington  officials  of  today  ar« 
less  Interested  in  democracy  and  the  fr»e 
press  than  were  the  high  officials  of  past  ad- 
ministrations.   It  does  not  necessarUy  mean 


they  are  more  arrogant.  It  simply  means 
that  our  Federal  Government  la  bigger  and 
more  complex.  The  annual  budget  1b  Hear- 
ing the  $100  billion  mark,  and  the  cloud  of 
military  security  makes  It  difficult  to  give 
a  critical  examination  to  more  than  950  bil- 
lion of  this  annual  expenditure.  It  is  easier 
for  reporters  and  editors  to  be  misled  as  to 
the  facts  Involved  In  complicated  multl- 
blllion-dollar  decisions  where  security  can 
be  raised  as  a  reason  for  not  making  a  full 
disclosure. 

I  will  not  try  to  make  an  overall  compari- 
son of  the  information  policies  of  the  Elsen- 
hower and  Kennedy  administrations.  This 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose,  for  the  prob- 
lems are  different.  In  many  ways  It  would 
be  as  meaningless  as  comparing  apples  and 
oranges.     The  problems  are  different. 

Certainly  there  was  plenty  to  complain 
about  In  the  Elsenhower  administration  with 
its  extreme  use  of  "Executive  privilege"  to 
block  Investigations  Into  scandals. 

I'm  not  going  to  rehash  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration's distortions,  for  I've  used  the 
greater  part  of  my  book  "Washington 
Cover-up"  to  document  those  cases  of  un- 
justified secrecy. 

While  the  Kennedy  administration  has 
used  "Executive  privilege"  on  a  few  occasions, 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  has  yet  become 
the  major  problem,  although  it  could  be. 

There  are  other  grounds  for  complaint  In 
the  Kennedy  administration,  and  I  think  it 
is  better  to  be  specific  than  to  get  into  the 
Impossible  debate  as  to  whether  Kennedy  or 
Elsenhower  had  the  greatest  respect  or  dis- 
respect for  the  principle  of  open  government. 
Ill  leave  It  for  the  professional  politicians  to 
do  the  comparing,  and  will  try  to  deal  with 
specific  cases. 

I  will  deal  with  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion because  It  Is  the  administration  In 
power  today.  I  will  engage  In  a  case  study 
that  Is  Important  today,  and  that  will  be 
important  when  the  history  of  this  admin- 
istration Is  written. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  deal  with  a  lot  of 
quibbling  on  Information  policies  that  might 
be  considered  petty. 

To  avoid  the  charge  of  petty  quibbling, 
let  us  pick  the  largest  department — the  De- 
fense Department  with  about  4  mUllon  em- 
ployees and  annual  spending  In  excess  of 
$50  billion. 

Let  us  discuss  the  head  of  that  Department. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
and  his  chief  spokesman,  Arthur  Sylvester. 

Let  us  discuss  the  public  pronouncements 
of  that  Department  on  the  biggest  and  most 
controversial  contract — the  $6.5  billion  pro- 
gram for  the  TFX  fighter  plane  for  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force. 

The  documented  record  shows  that  the 
Pentagon  has  engaged  In  a  broad  pattern  of 
false.  Inaccurate  and  misleading  statements 
on  this  major  contract  Investigation.  The 
TFX  case  demonstrates  the  ultimate  In  news 
distortion  on  a  major  matter,  and  what  Is 
troublesome  Is  that  up  to  this  moment.  De- 
fense Secretary  McNamara  has  been  able  to 
get  by  with  this  grand  deception. 

In  this  case,  the  Pentagon  has  been  able  to 
get  by  with  news  distortion  despite  the  well- 
documented  record  estabUshed  by  Chairman 
John  L.  McClellan.  of  Arkansas,  whose 
careful  work  on  TFX  contradicts  McNamara 
on  nearly  every  major  point. 

McNamara  has  been  able  to  do  this  be- 
cause the  case  is  complex.  Involving  a  major 
weapons  system  for  the  Air  Force  and  Navy, 
and  because  the  problem  of  military  security 
made  It  possible  to  obscure  some  aspects  of 
the  case  In  the  early  stages.  However,  this 
grand  deception  could  not  have  continued 
If  there  was  more  diligence  on  the  part  of  the 
press  and  on  the  part  of  most  Republicans 
and  Democrats  in  Congress. 

Most  members  of  the  press  do  not  know 
that  they  have  been  deceived  simply  because 


they  have  not  read  the  record  established  by 
the  McClellan  committee.  This  Is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  lack  of  access  to  Information.  This  Is 
a  matter  of  too  many  reporters  and  colum- 
nists falling  to  make  use  of  the  full  facts  that 
are  available.  It  Is  easier  for  some  reporters 
to  sit  at  the  Pentagon  and  read  McNamara 's 
handy  32-page  explanation  of  why  he  should 
not  be  Investigated  than  It  Is  to  read  the 
3,000  pages  of  transcript  with  expert  testi- 
mony disputing  him  on  every  material  point. 

In  the  academic  world  there  Is  some  stress- 
ing of  the  need  for  going  back  to  primary 
sources  of  Information,  while  avoiding  the 
misleading  oversimplifications  that  find  their 
way  Into  summaries.  In  the  newspaper 
world,  as  in  the  academic  world,  there  are 
too  few  who  are  willing  to  do  the  careful 
work  to  make  a  solid  case  on  a  complex 
matter. 

In  reviewing  the  record.  I  have  concluded 
that  It  Is  quite  possible  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara has  even  deceived  his  own  adminis- 
tration on  TFX.  I  have  difficulty  believing 
that  the  highest  officials  of  this  administra- 
tion would  support  him  so  fully  If  they  were 
aware  of  the  details  of  the  record  made  by 
Chairman  McClellan  and  his  committee.  I 
believe  that  the  President  and  others  In  his 
administration  are  too  adept  as  politicians 
to  have  failed  to  try  to  correct  the  record  if 
they  were  fully  aware  of  the  facts.  In  this 
respect.  It  is  quite  possible  that  President 
Kennedy  has  placed  too  great  a  faith — too 
blind  a  faith — In  Secretary  McNamara  as  the 
Infallible  man  and  In  this  way  has  made 
himself  vulnerable.  It  is  even  possible  that 
Secretary  McNamara  has  deceived  himself  by 
believing  the  stories  written  about  him  by 
hero  worshipers  In  the  press  corps. 

The  officials  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion should  be  able  to  remember  back  as  far 
as  the  Elsenhower  administration  when 
President  Eisenhower  was  unaware  of  a  con- 
filct  of  Interest  In  the  Dixon-Yates  case,  un- 
til It  was  too  late  to  protect  himself.  The 
same  was  true  of  the  problems  In  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  when 
President  Elsenhower  ignored  the  difficulties 
and  left  the  Job  to  others  until  he  had  a  full- 
blown scandal  on  his  hands. 

The  TFX  case  has  the  potential  for  doing 
the  same  damage  to  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, and  largely  because  some  of  the  high 
officials  simply  have  not  read  the  record. 
They  have  accepted  the  self-serving  declara- 
tion of  Mr.  McNamara  that  he  is  right,  and 
that  his  decision  will  save  a  billion  dollars. 
They  have  accepted  McNamara "s  view  that 
those  who  oppose  him  are  petty  politicians 
trying  to  disregard  the  national  Interest  to 
win  the  contract  for  the  home  State. 

Examine  what  the  documented  records  of 
the  McClellan  committee  show: 

1.  McNamara  overruled  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  the  top  level  Source 
Selection  Board  favoring  the  Boeing  version 
of  TFX.  That  recommendation  was  based 
on  a  finding  that  the  Boeing  plane  had  a 
much  higher  performance  rating,  and  was 
cheaper  by  $100  to  $415  million. 

2.  McNamara  had  the  burden  of  proof 
upon  him  to  establish  that  he  was  right  In 
overruling  his  subordinates  to  awnrd  the 
contract  to  the  General  Dynamics  Corp  ,  of 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.  He  signed  a  5-pige 
memorandum  of  Justification  last  Novem- 
ber 21  that  was  loaded  with  errors,  accord- 
ing to  the  record  of  the  McClellan  conunlttee. 
One  of  the  errors  was  a  little  slip-up  on  the 
entire  performance  rating  of  the  General 
Dynamics  plane.  The  performance  rating 
was  greatly  inflated.  Also,  McNamara  had  a 
little  error  of  $77  million,  a  little  error  of 
$32  million,  and  a  little  error  of  $29  million 
according  to  accountants  who  testified  before 
the  McClellan  committee. 

3.  McNamara  admits  the  Boeing  perform- 
ance rating  is  better,  and  that  It  Is  preferred 
by  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay  and  Adm.  George  An- 
derson.    McNamara  admits  that  the  contract 
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prlc«  propoeed  by  Boeing  U  cheaper.  He  re- 
lies upon  a  contention  that  because  of  great- 
er commonailty  In  the  Navy  and  Air  Pyjrce 
verslona  of  the  General  Dynamics  plane 
there  will  be  greater  savings  In  mainte- 
nance, repair,  spare  part*  and  training  The 
experts — civilian  and  military — testifying  on 
engineering  and  military  matters,  have  stated 
that  the  General  Dynamics  plane  has  little 
or  no  advanUge  over  the  Boeing  plane  In 
this  area.  One  experienced  aeronautical  en- 
gineer declared  that  the  Idea  of  any  substan- 
tial saving  because  of  General  Dynamics 
greater  commonality  Is  poppycock 

4    McNamara  stated   that   he  could  disre- 
gard the  low  bid  by  the  Boeing  company  be- 
cause the  Boeing  cost  figures  lacked  realism 
Boeing  officials  stated    that   they   submitted 
detailed  cost  figures  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  had  backup  material  available  to 
demonstrate  the  realism  of  the  bid.     Boeing 
officials   said    that    the    Defense   Department 
never  challenged  their  figures,  but  had  arbi- 
trarily  tossed   out    their   low    bid.     The   Mc- 
Clellan  committee  has  proven  that  Air  Force 
coet  figures  on  Boeing  and  General  Dynamics 
included  errors  of  dramatic  size — $291   mil- 
lion and  $340  million.     McNamara  could  not 
have  been  right  If  he  relied  upon  these  fig- 
ures,   which    he    now    admits    are    In    error. 
What  figures  did  McNamara  have  before  him 
when    he    decided    that    Boeing    lacked    cost 
realism  In   making  the  low  bid?     When  the 
auditors    of    the    General    Accoimtlng    Office 
questioned  McNamara  about  his  decision  on 
cost   realism   he  admitted   he   had   no   other 
coet  study  available      He  said  he  made  rough 
Judgments  from  his  experience  as  an  official 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 

McNamara  told  the  GAO  he  got  the  figures 
out  of  his  head  Comptroller  General  Joseph 
Campbell  expressed  his  stxrprlse  that  Mc- 
Namara had  no  cost  figures  for  such  an  Im- 
portant decision,  and  stated  that  the  GAO 
feels  there  must  be  written  documents  to 
support  such  multlblllion-dollar  decisions 

William  Allen,  president  of  the  Boeing  Co 
and  his  chief  financial  officers  explained  the 
detailed  backup  figures  they  had  available 
to  support  the  bid.  and  expressed  the  view 
that  even  with  years  of  experience  In  the  air- 
plane Industry  It  was  not  possible  to  make 
rough  Judgments  on  costs  that  have  any 
validity 

5  McNamara  downgraded  the  modern 
braking  device— the  thrust  reverser— In  the 
Boeing  plane  as  being  a  risky  engineering 
venture  The  General  Dynamics  plane  has 
a  conventional  dive  brake  that  may  make 
the  plane  obsolete  before  it  is  In  production, 
and  the  Defense  Department  Is  already  con- 
sidering putting  the  thrust  reverser  on  the 
General  Dynamics  plane  Experts  have 
testified  it  will  cost  $446  million  more  to 
equip  the  General  Dynamics  plane  with  the 
thrust  reverser  and  that  this  may  result 
in  the  necessity  for  major  redesign  that  will 
delay  that  plane  for  6  months  or  more 

6  Adm.  George  Anderson,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  and  Gen  Curtis  LeMay,  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  have  expressed  their  approval 
of  the  Boeing  plane  They  have  expressed 
their  reservations  about  the  General  Dy- 
namics plane,  and  have  told  McNamara  It 
was  a  wrong  decision  Admiral  Anderson 
has  stated  that  we  are  knciwlngly  taking  the 
plane  with  the  second-best  performance  at 
a  time  when  we  need  to  strive  for  the  best 
performance  If  we  are  to  maintain  the  vital 
edge  over   the  Soviet  Union 

In  the  face  of  that  record  of  testimony 
before  the  McClellan  committee  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara  appeared  before  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and 
made   the  following  statement; 

"The  really  difficult  decision  (on  the  TFX ) 
w:\s  not  the  choice  of  contractors,  but  the 
cancellation  of  the  services  two-plane  pro- 
gram and  the  substitution  of  a  single  air- 
craft to  serve  both  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy      After  extended  di.';cu8Slons  and  great 
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controversy.  b<^th  the  civilian  and  military 
leaders  now  a«ree  such  a  pronram  will  meet 
the  military  requirements  It  will  yield  a 
saving  of  approximately  II  billion.  The 
choice  of  a  contractor  for  such  an  aircraft 
was  a  subsidiary  decision  Both  contractors 
presented  acceptable  designs,  each  capable 
of  meeting  the  military  requirements,  and 
with  little  to  chooee  between  them  on  the 
basis  of  performance  The  choice  of  con- 
tractor, therefore,  could  be  determined  by 
the  civilian  authorities  who  are  charged  by 
law  with  making  such  decisions,  on  consid- 
eration of  ultimate  coet  and  program  risk  • 
The  statement  by  McNamara  before  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  was 
the  ultimate  In  news  dl.stortion  It  was  In- 
accurate It  was  misleading  It  was  either 
an  unknowing  presentation  of  error,  or  a 
<rand  deception  on  the  TFX  contract 

A  high  official  of  the  largest  Government 
department  has  a  responsibility  to  be  more 
accurate       However.   It   is   the   responsibility 
of  the   press   to  point  up  such   cases      It   Is 
also    the    responsibility   of    the    Republicans 
and  Democrats  In  Congress  to  assure  that  the 
facts  are   kept   straight  If   the  press  fails  to 
understand,    or    falls    to    emphasize    the   im- 
portant   points    on    such    news    distortions 
In  recent  weeks.  Pentagon  spokesmen  have 
been    contending    that    McNamara    has    not 
been   permitted   to   tell   his   story   before   the 
McClellan  committee      I  am  sure  that  most 
newspaper   readers   have   seen   this  assertion 
in  print  in  some  column,  some  editorial,  or 
some  news  analysis.     I   think  that  a  review 
of    a   personal    Incident    In    connection    with 
this   might   be  helpful   to   your   understand- 
ing  of    how    such    things   can    be   distorted 
On    April    29.   I   received    a   telephone   call 
from  a  well-known  columnist  who  had  been 
out    of    the   country    for    several    weeks.      He 
said  he  understood  I  had  been  covering  the 
TFX   investigation,   and   wanted   me  to   help 
him  out   by   giving   him   some  of   the    back- 
ground.     I    said    I    would    be    happy    to    be 
helpful,  and  would  try  to  point  up  some  of 
the   imporUnt   things   that   he   could   check 
in  the  record. 

I  started  by  explaining  that  I  felt  U  was 
important  that  he  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
November  21.  1962,  memorandum  of  Justifi- 
cation signed  by  McNamara  I  said  that 
testimony  showed  this  memorandum  con- 
tained some  major  errors  of  fact 

My  columnist  friend  stopped  me  sharply: 
Just    a   moment.  Clark       You   are   charging 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  made  an  error     That 
i.s  a  serious  charge." 

I  replied  that  I  wasn't  charging  anything, 
but  was  simply  reciting  what  the  McClellan 
committee  record  showed  on  an  Important 
point  He  declared  It  couldn't  be  trxie,  and 
ivs  I  insisted  that  the  errors  were  proven, 
he  snapped  "I  wouldn't  believe  that  Bob 
McNamara  could  make  an  error  on  an  Im- 
portant matter  like  this  unless  he  came  to 
me  and  told  me  that  he  did  ' 

"The  McClellan  committee  record  Is  well 
dociunented.  •  I  said  Some  of  the  errors 
are  admitted  '' 

He  replied  that  the  Senate  Permanent 
Investigating  Subcommittee,  now  headed  by 
McClfxlan.  was  once  headed  by  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy  and  that  It  had  a  shoddy 
record  In  the  past  that  made  him  skeptical 
I  said  I  had  read  the  entire  record,  and  that 
I  felt  It  was  a  thorough,  fair  and  docimiented 
record  with  depth  corroboration 

'McNamara  hasn't  had  a  chance  to  tell  hi.s 
story."  my  columnist  friend  replied  "He 
had  to  fight  to  make  one  brief  appearance, 
and  he  was  humiliated  by  being  kept  cooling 
his  heels  waiting  for  the  committee  Do  you 
call  that  falr^" 

I  said  that  McNamara  had  a  fair  chance  to 
tell  his  story,  and  that  he  would  be  given 
another  chance  when  the  evidence  was  com- 
pleted I  added  that  McClellan  had  given 
McNamara  the  opportunity  to  appear  as  the 
first    Witness     but    that    McNamara   had    re- 


jected   the   opportunity   and    decided    not  t^ 
appear  until  all  the  evidence  was  completed 
That   is   not  true,'   my  columnist   friend 

W^l*^  w^.^*'*  '^  ^'■°'"  "•^«  ^^  authority 
that  he  had  to  fight  to  get  to  testify  thJ 
once,  and  they  humiliated  him  by  refusln* 
to  ask  him  any  questions"  * 

I  told  my  friend  that  he  was  misinformed 
and  reminded  him  that  he  was  the  one  who 
hud  been  overseas  for  several  weeks  and  that 
I  was  the  one  who  had  been  reading  all  of 
McNamara's  press  releases  as  well  as  all  of 
the  testimony  I  then  recited  a  full  list  of 
the  opportunities  McNamara  had  had  to  in- 
form the  public  of  any  Important  aspect  of 
the  TFX  rase  ^       ^ 

1  McNamara  was  Informed  he  could  ap 
pear  first,  but  had  declined  This  was  estab- 
lished In  the  record  in  a  statement  in  the 
record  by  McCLrLLAN  during  the  questioning 
of  Assistant  Defense  Secretary  Arthur  Syi- 
vester  It  was  also  stated  by  Deputy  Defense 
Secretary  Roswell  Gllpatrlc,  who  said  that 
It  was  our  mistake,  our  own  mlsjudgment" 
If  Defense  officials  were  wrong  In  passing  up 
the  opportunity  to  testify  first 

2  Throughout  the  hearing.  Chairman 
McClellan  had  periodically  asked  the  rep- 
resentative of  McNamara's  office  If  there  was 
any  Information  they  wished  to  submit  to 
the  committee  to  amplify  or  clarify  the 
record 

3.  In  mid-March.  McNamara  asked  for  the 
opportunity  to  submit  a  statement  for  the 
record  to  put  the  TFX  probe  in  better  per- 
spective. Mt-CLELLAN  accepted  a  32-page 
sworn  statement  from  McNamara,  and  al- 
lowed it  to  be  read  Into  the  record  because 
McNamara  Wivs  reported  to  be  too  busy  to 
appear  that  clay. 

4  McNamara  testified  on  March  21.  ex- 
tending his  remiu-ks  in  the  32-page  sUite- 
ment,  and  apologising  for  Defense  Depart- 
ment attacks  on  the  McClellan  committee 
He  was  given  the  opportunity  to  volunteer 
any  Information  he  felt  was  pertinent,  but 
was  not  questioned  on  the  TFX  decision 
His  testimony  covered  another  40  pages  in 
the  transcript 

5  McNamara  and  Attorney  General  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy  called  on  McClellan  and 
submitted  a  lengthy  list  of  questions  to  be 
asked  of  varlou.s  witnesses  These  questions 
were  asked  nf  the  witnesses  as  McNamara 
requested 

I  told  my  columnist  friend  that  this  ap- 
peared to  me  to  show  that  McNamara  had 
been  given  every  opportunity  to  present  any 
facts  to  balance  the  record  The  colum- 
nist declared  that  he  could  not  believe  my 
summary  of  McNamara's  opportimitles  in 
the  light  of  the  Information  he  had  been 
given  by  the  Defense  Department  I  told 
him  to  examine  the  record  for  himself,  and 
later  called  back  to  leave  word  with  hl.s 
secretary  of  the  page  of  the  transcript  where 
he  could  find  the  statement  that  McNamara 
could  have  been  lead-ofT  witness 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  pick  up  the 
newspaper  2  days  later  and  read  an  article 
by  that  columnist  Including  the  following 
paragraph ; 

"The  TFX  controversy  turns  upon  techni- 
calities which  outsiders,  conspicuously  In- 
cluding Senate  Investigating  committees, 
are  by  no  means  well  qualified  to  weigh. 
Secretary  McNamara.  who  had  to  fight  hard 
to  get  even  one  brief  hearing  from  the  com- 
mittee, has  had  no  real  chance  to  tell  his 
side  of  the  story" 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  wrote  that 
column  prior  to  his  conversation  with  me 
or  after  our  conversation  I  do  not  know 
how  he  could  have  written  It  after  the  con- 
versation If  he  had  read  the  record  However. 
it  Is  possible  that  he  has  such  a  blind  wor- 
ship of  McNamara  as  the  greatest  Secretary 
of  Defense  In  our  history  that  he  finds  it 
lmp<^)sslble  to  adjust  to  the  facts  in  a  small 
case  involving  only  $6  5  billion.  It  Is  possible 
that  he  called  his  friends  In  the  Defense 
Department,  and  they  assured  him  that  Mc- 
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Nnmara  has  had  no  real  chance  to  tell  his 
side  of  the  story. 

His  error — and  I  believe  It  is  a  provable 
prror — has  been  repeated  by  a  good  many 
others.  Another  distinguished  columnist  has 
repeated  the  same  basic  assertion  on  at  least 
two  occasions.  Reporters  who  are  reading 
the  whole  transcript  are  amazed  to  read  how 
the  same  Inaccuracies  have  crept  Into  edi- 
torial columns  and  a  few  news  stories.  Since 
they  are  flat  statements  without  attribution, 
it  Is  difficult  to  determine  the  source. 

However.  It  Is  possible  to  trace  some  of  this 
misleading  Information  to  Deputy  Secretary 
Gllpatrlc. 

In  writing  a  letter  to  complain  about  a 
columnists  handling  of  the  TFX  story.  Gll- 
patrlc commented  that  ••Unfortunately,  such 
(a  full  explanation  of  TFX)  must  wait  the 
subcommittee's  Invitation  to  Secretaries 
McNamara,  Zuckert.  and  Korth  to  testify. 
Only  then  can  the  public  be  fully  informed 
on  the  TFX  decision  My  comments  on  your 
article,  therefore,  must  be  based  on  the  In- 
formation available  to  the  public  to  date." 
Gllpatrlc  concluded  the  letter:  "Until  the 
subcommittee  gives  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense, the  Air  Force,  and  the  Navy  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  and  to  be  questioned,  all 
facts  and  considerations  Incident  to  award- 
ing the  F-111  (TFX)  contract  to  General 
Dynamics-Grumman  will,  unfortunately, 
continue  to  be  obscured  from  the  public 
view." 

In  the  light  of  such  comments.  It  Is  little 
wonder  that  some  columnists  would  assume 
that  McNamara  had  had  no  real  chance  to 
tell  his  side  of  the  story. 

To  me  this  Is  news  distortion,  and  I  believe 
that  It  Is  time  that  the  press  abandon  the 
term  "news  management"  and  complain 
about  such  distortions.  The  press  will  be 
guilty  of  a  shocking  Incomjjetence  If  it  con- 
tinues to  speak  loosely  of  news  management 
while  engaging  In  superficial  and  amusing 
conunents  on  the  subject  that  miss  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Government  information 
problem. 

The  term  "news  management"  means  ab- 
solutely nothing  by  Itself.  There  can  be 
proper  news  management  and  Improper  news 
management. 

We  should  direct  our  attack  on  news  dis- 
tortion, and  we  should  direct  our  attacks  on 
specific  cases.  We  should  not  be  pulled  Into 
making  a  big  Issue  of  cases  where  there  is  a 
possibility  that  genuine  military  security 
may  be  Involved  In  withholding  of  Informa- 
tion. Nor  should  we  make  a  big  thing  of 
p>etty  cases  of  little  consequence. 

It  Is  time  for  newsmen — reporters  and  edi- 
tors— to  give  a  little  more  time  to  the  study 
of  the  basic  problems  of  Government  Infor- 
mation policy.  It  Is  time  to  end  the  unin- 
formed comments  that  mix  the  various  In- 
formation problems,  and  do  a  disservice  In 
confusing  the  press  as  well  as  the  public. 

The  confusion  Is  a  result  of  newsmen  as- 
suming they  know  about  a  subject  that  they 
have  not  studied.  They  have  flailed  out  In 
an  uninformed  way  at  some  news  practices 
without  ail  analysis.  In  other  cases,  news- 
men have  Jumped  to  the  defense  of  an  ad- 
ministration for  strictly  partisan  reasons. 
It  has  not  been  a  picture  of  careful  and  re- 
sponsible Journalism. 

At  a  time  when  our  newspapers  should 
be  -nost  responsible,  many  have  been  Ir- 
responsible on  an  Issue  Involving  press  ac- 
cess to  Information. 

On  a  subject  that  reporters  and  editors 
should  treat  with  respect  and  the  greatest 
Judgment,  many  have  engaged  In  superficial 
comments  or  smart-alecky  quips. 

At  a  time  when  the  press  should  present 
a  unified  front  In  opposition  to  news  dis- 
tortion, many  in  the  press  are  still  express- 
ing a  cynical  lack  of  concern. 

There  should  be  agreement  that  even  the 
best  reporters  are  often  powerless  to  pene- 
trate   the    bureaucracy   of    big   government, 


and  that  they  need  the  full  backing  of  edi- 
tors, publishers  and  Journalistic  groups  as 
the  Job  becomes  more  complex. 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  reporters  and 
editors  falling  to  learn  the  details  of  the 
laws,  regulations,  and  practices  involving 
major  information  problems.  Information 
is  our  business.  We  would  have  little  time 
for  a  lawyer  who  was  not  Informed  on  basic 
courtroom  procedure,  or  the  law  of  evi- 
dence. We  would  have  little  respect  for  a 
doctor  who  did  not  have  the  skill  for  the 
simplest  problems  in  anatomy.  Yet.  there 
are  many  In  the  press — reporters,  editorial 
writers,  and  editors — who  have  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  learn  the  basic  Information 
problems  of  the  day. 

The  use  of  Executive  privilege  by  the 
Elsenhower  administration  represented  a 
basic  problem  in  Washington,  and  yet  only 
a  handful  of  people  took  the  trouble  to 
learn  the  law  and  the  facts. 

Today  there  are  other  problems.  It 
shouldn't  be  necessary  for  a  mink  coat  or 
a  deep  freeze  to  be  Involved  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  reporters  or  editors  to  the 
Importance  of  major  errors  In  a  $6.5  billion 
contract. 

It  shouldn't  be  necessary  for  a  scandal  to 
develop  before  we  recognize  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  the  October  27,  1962,  Sylvester  di- 
rective for  policing  of  all  press  contacts  at 
the  Pentagon.  The  directive  provides  that 
every  Pentagon  official — civilian  and  mili- 
tary— who  has  a  contact  with  the  press  must 
report  the  name  of  the  reporter  and  the 
substance  of  the  conversation  to  the  Penta- 
gon press  office  before  the  end  of  the  work- 
ing day. 

This  directive  has  been  characterized  by 
Pentagon  reporters  as  a  Gestapo  tactic,  but 
efforts  to  have  the  directive  withdrawn  have 
been  unsuccessful.  Sylvester  says  he  Intends 
to  keep  it.  and  his  decision  appears  to  be 
backed  by  McNamara. 

These  are  the  specific  problems  of  infor- 
mation pending  at  the  present  time.  They 
are  not  small  problems.  They  do  not  deal 
with  insignificant  aspects  of  government. 
Yet  they  are  often  played  down  or  ignored 
by  persons  who  want  to  appear  sympathetic 
and  understanding  to  the  administration. 

It  Is  not  our  Job  to  be  sympathetic  and 
understanding  to  those  who  engage  In  news 
distortion  or  erect  barriers  to  normal  news 
contacts.  It  is  our  Job  to  keep  the  avenues 
of  Information  open.  The  best  that  we  do 
in  fighting  against  that  encroachment  upon 
us  may  not  be  enough,  but  this  is  no  time 
for  us  to  pretend  that  there  Is  no  problem. 

The  $65  billion  TFX  program  alone  repre- 
sents as  much  money  as  the  whole  Govern- 
ment was  spending  in  the  depression  days 
of  the  1930's.  In  the  last  50  years  our  bui'.get 
has  Jumped  from  less  than  a  billion  dollars — 
$689,881,000  to  be  exact — to  nearly  $100  bil- 
lion, and  the  problem  of  obtaining  accurate 
and  balanced  information  has  increased  by 
at  least  the  same  proportion.  It  Is  a  big  lob. 
and  a  difficult  Job,  but  It  Is  no  time'  to 
despair. 

This  is  a  time  for  unity  of  purpose  on  the 
principles  of  open  government.  It  is  no 
time  to  let  petty  feuding  or  political  parti- 
sanship divide  the  press  on  this  Issue. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson],  without  losing  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
for  directing  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  article  referred  to,  I  suggest  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkan-sas  himself  would 
be  the  first  to  say  that  these  reporters 
had  a  right  to  write  their  ctorioo  raiJ  any 


newspaper  had  a  right  to  print  them. 
I  am  also  proud  to  be  privileged  to  be 
counted  among  those  who  can  disagree. 
I  speak  as  a  junior  Senator  in  this  body, 
and  as  one  from  the  minority  side,  but 
as  one  who  serves  on  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  I  wish  to  recite, 
from  my  own  short  experience,  one  or 
two  instances  which  fill  me  with  the  per- 
suasion of  the  conviction  of  respect  I 
hold  for  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
Last  year  when  he  appeared  before  the 
Rules  and  Administration  Committee  to 
seek  the  means  of  investigating  certain 
scandals  in  the  agricultural  endeavors 
of  this  Nation,  I  said  to  him  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the  people 
of  Kansas,  and  that  they  had  confidence 
in  his  fairness  and  ability  to  make  a 
complete  and  competent  investigation. 

Earlier  this  year,  v.hen  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  but  prior  to  the  selection  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  knowing  of  my 
interest  in  this  particular  investigation, 
extended  an  invitation  to  me  to  join  that 
committee  and  to  listen  to  the  testimony 
and  to  make  an  evaluation  of  it,  knowing 
the  great  interest  I  had  in  the  question 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Kansas, 

It  is  a  mark  of  my  own  confidence  and 
an  expression  of  it  that,  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations,  of  which  I  was  not  a 
member.  I  left  the  hearings  there  with 
full  confidence,  under  the  direction  of 
the  chairman,  knowing  that  we  need 
have  no  concern  about  the  fairness,  com- 
pleteness, diligence,  or  ability  not  only  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  but  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  and  other 
Senators  on  the  subcommittee. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  admonition  given 
to  me  many  years  ago:  The  test  of  a  gen- 
tleman is  not  his  bearing  when  the  going 
is  smooth  and  when  one  encounters 
kindness  on  all  sides;  but  the  test  of  a 
gentleman  comes  when  one  is  met  with 
unkind  and  uncomplimentai-y  and  dif- 
ficult situations,  I  paraphrase  that  ex- 
pression only  to  say  that  the  test  of 
fairness  is  not  when  the  waters  are 
smooth,  but  the  test  of  fairness — as  has 
been  shown  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansa.s — is  in  difficult  times,  when  one 
is  found  investigating  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  his  own  party,  and  at  the  same 
time  being  subjected  to  unfair  tactics, 
but  maintains  his  own  sense  of  balance. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  I  hope  the  words 
I  have  expressed  have  in  some  small 
measure  indicated  the  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Kansas. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFF]  without  losing 
the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre  in  the  chair  i.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  my  other  colleagues  concerning 
I  he  senior  Senator   from  Arkansas.     I 
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consider  myself  fortunate  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. While  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  referred  to.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  observe  the  conduct  of 
that  committee  under  the  leadership  and 
chairmanship  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

I  think  a  great  mistake  Is  made  by 
trying  to  pit  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
apainst  the  chairman  of  this  committee. 
It  was  my  great  privilege  to  serve  In  the 
Cabinet  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  a  colleague  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  I  found,  and  still  find,  that 
Secretary  McNamara  is  one  of  the  most 
able  men  that  I  have  ever  served  with 
In  any  capacity,  a  man  who  works  hard, 
and  who  is  dedicated  to  his  task. 

But  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  Is  able 
and  dedicated  to  his  task  and  Is  one 
of  the  most  able  men  ever  to  have  served 
as  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  Cabinet 
of  any  President  should  not  be  a  reason 
for  slurs  and  innuendos  being  cast  upon 
the  chairman  of  this  great  committee. 

As  a  Junior  member,  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  chairman  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee. 
I  have  served  as  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lative body  in  a  State  legislature.  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  this  Congress,  a 
Governor  of  my  State,  and  a  member 
of  the  President's  Cabinet,  and  now  I 
am  a  Member  of  this  body.  During 
these  various  periods  of  service  I  have 
associated  with  many  men.  I  have  sat, 
with  the  highest  admiration,  through 
meetings  of  the  committee,  public  and 
private  or  executive  sessions,  and  ob- 
served the  conduct  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansa.s. 

I  have  never  served  with  any  man, 
in  any  capacity,  who  has  ever  shown  a 
greater  degree  of  patience,  courtesy, 
understanding,  and  willingness  to  be 
considerate  to  members  of  the  commit- 
tee with  whom  he  might  disagree,  as 
well  as  with  members  of  the  committee 
with  whom  he  might  be  in  complete 
agreement. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
been  well  served,  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  well  served,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas £is  chairman  of  this  committee. 

Prom  my  observations,  his  judicial 
temperament,  his  courtesy,  and  his  deep 
intelligence,  would  lead  to  carefully  con- 
sidered Judgments  on  any  matter  coming 
within  his  purview. 

I  consider  it  a  great  honor  to  be  a 
member  of  his  committee.  I  beheve  any 
attack  upon  his  standing  in  the  Senate 
or  on  his  sense  of  fairness  is  ill  taken. 
It  is  my  prediction  that  this  great  Sena- 
tor will  always  have  the  support  of  the 
members  of  his  committee  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  US.  Senate  who  recoi^nlze, 
In  their  service  in  this  great  body,  the 
great  contribution  which  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  made  to  the  cause 
of  justice  and  the  legislative  processes 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  share 
the  very  high  opinion  which  the  able 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  expressed 
with  respect  to  the  Secretary'  of  E)efense. 
I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
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tlnguL«;hed   senior   Senator    from    Mas-     distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ne 
sachusetts    [Mr.    Saltonstall ]    without     braska  (Mr.  Curtis)  without  losing  the 
i^ei^n,  *>,„  ^.4..«i f  ♦>,„  » —  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
RiBicoFF  in  the  chair ».  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  committee  presided 
over  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  tlie  Goveriunent  Operations 
Committee.  However.  I  was  privileged 
to  serve  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  several  years,  and  I  have 
served  for  many  years  with  him  in  the 
Senate.  I  have  never  served  with  a 
fairer  or  more  couiageous  man  in  Con- 
gress, or  one  who  has  been  more  in. 
dcfatigable  in  his  pursuit  of  truth  and 
justice.  He  has  been  fair  to  all  sides, 
giving  everyone  his  day  in  court,  bring- 
ing out  all  the  facts,  having  1 1  mind 
always,  with  a  singleness  of  purpose, 
sei-ving  best  our  country  and  our  people. 

He  has  been  a  great  public  servant 
protecting  the  interests  of  our  country 
and  of  our  people.  To  have  a  man  of 
his  great  ability  and  his  high  character 
and  integrity  and  his  unceasing  labors 
as  the  chairman  of  that  committee  is 
a  fortunate  thing  for  our  country. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield,  with  the  same  understanding  as 
previously,  to  the  distinguished  and  able 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  any  of  us  to  rise  in  our 
place  to  defend  Chairman  McClellan  of 
the  Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. He  has  a  record  of  integrity 
and  fairness  and  high  standards  that 
will  be  long  remembered  after  other 
.«;mear  artists  take  their  place  with  the 
two  little  people  who  have  said  such 
disparaging  things  about  him. 

As  a  minority  member  of  the  Senator's 
committee.  I  have  always  felt  free  to 
express  myself,  and  perhaps  to  disagree 
on  a  detail  or  two  with  the  chairman. 
However.  I  always  respect  him.  No 
Member  of  either  body  in  recent  times 
or  at  any  time  has  had  the  difficult  as- 
signment, not  of  one  investigation  but  of 
many  investigations,  or  handled  thrm 
as  superbly  as  has  Senator  John  Mc- 
Clellan. 

Senator  McClellan  is  eminently  fair. 
When  he  tells  us  something,  we  can  rely 
on  it.  He  has  worked  in  the  public  in- 
terest. He  has  exposed  a  great  deal  of 
wrongdoing.  He  has  gathered  facts 
which  are  helpful  to  anyone  who  wants 
to  use  them;  and  many  people  have. 
He  has  saved  the  country  many  millions 
of  dollars  by  his  investigations,  and  a 
great  deal  of  legislation  has  been  placed 
on  the  books  because  of  McClellan  in- 
vestigations. 

For  a  wnter  to  disagree  is  one  thing. 
We  would  all  be  disappointed  if  such  a 
thing  never  occurred.  However,  there 
are  slurring  references  in  this  article 
which  are  unbecoming  to  any  newspaper 
writer. 

They  not  only  fail  to  give  the  right 
idea,  but  some  of  their  statements  are 
deliberately   misleading.     For   example, 
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losing  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  know  of  no  man  in  the  Senate  in  whom 
we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle — and  of 
course  I  speak  only  for  myself  when  I 
say  this — have  more  confidence,  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  objectiveness.  his  In- 
tegrity, and  his  character,  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan  1. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  I  am  awaiting  with  interest 
the  report  of  his  subcommittee  on  the  so- 
called  TFX  conflict.  As  one  member  of 
the  committee.  I  await  that  reixDrt  with 
the  confident  feeling  that  it  will  be  ob- 
jective, whether  we  agree  with  its  final 
conclusions  or  not,  and  that  it  will  be 
honest. 

As  a  member  of  tlie  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations with  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. I  have  listened  to  many  discus- 
sions in  the  committee  In  which  he  has 
participated.  While  I  have  not  always 
agreed  with  him  in  the  conclusions  he 
has  reached,  I  have  never  in  any  way 
believed  that  they  were  not.  from  his 
point  of  view,  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

I  recall  that  In  1956  or  1957.  when  the 
Senate  changed  in  its  majority  makeup, 
the  question  arose  with  respect  to  con- 
tinuii\g  the  so-called  Labor  Rackets 
Committee.  We  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
wondered  whether  it  would  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  countiT  to  do  so. 
We  felt  it  would  provided  we  could  be 
.sure  who  would  head  the  committee. 
When  we  found  that  it  would  be  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  who  would  con- 
duct tlie  hearings  and  the  study,  and 
make  whatever  report  would  be  made 
on  that  very  difficult  subject,  which  af- 
fected every  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
we  agreed  without  exception  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  committee.  I  know  it 
to  be  a  fact,  because  I  was  one  of  those 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  had  some 
consultations  with  regard  to  the  matter 
at  that  time. 

Therefore,  when  I  hear  criticism  of 
him  as  a  person,  or  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  making  a  study  and  Investi- 
gation, and  when  I  hear  the  criticism 
that  this  study  may  not  be  objective 
and  may  not  bring  out  the  facts  as  ac- 
curately as  the  chairman  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  feel  Ls  right.  I 
certainly  cannot  sit  by  silently.  As  one 
Member  of  the  Senate  on  tliis  side  of 
the  aisle,  who  has  served  on  certain 
committees  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  and  w  ho  has  watched  his  work 
on  other  committees,  I  merely  say  that 
I  hope  he  will  continue  to  carry  on  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations.  That  com- 
mittee is  considering  a  very  difficult  sub- 
ject. It  is  doing  a  very  difficult  job 
and  a  very  tiring  job.  We  can  feel  con- 
fident that  its  chairman  will  do  a  good 
job. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  first 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama   (Mr.  HillI   and  then  to  the 


the  article  states,  speaking  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense: 

McNamara  will  not  resign  from  the  Cabi- 
net In  disgrace,  which  became  the  real  aim 
of  McCleixan. 

I  have  served  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  long  enough  to 
know  that  he  does  not  run  investiga- 
tions to  "get"  somebody.  His  purpose  in 
investigating  is  to  disclose  the  facts,  to 
let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and 
to  allow  all  sides  to  present  their  facts 
to  the  committee  members,  majority  and 
minority,  with  absolute  freedom  to  them 
in  the  questions  that  they  choose  to  ask. 
Throughout  this  investigation  a  num- 
ber of  things  have  happened.  First,  some 
high  officials  in  the  Pentagon  slandered 
and  smeared  the  chairman.  It  makes 
one  wonder  why  someone  complains,  un- 
less it  is  that  certain  facts  are  unfolded 
which  could  create  an  uncomfortable 
feeling. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  attack  not 
just  upon  one  individual;  it  is  an  attack 
upon  the  Senate. 

The  taxpayers'  money  is  not  used  by 
this  committee  or  any  other  committee 
that  I  know  of  to  get  people  or  to 
destroy  them.  The  committee  has  as  its 
purpose  the  gathering  of  facts,  so  that 
those  who  write  the  laws  and  those  who 
administer  the  laws  can  be  informed  as 
to  what  is  taking  place. 

Let  the  Record  show  that  the  members 
of  the  committee — and  I  am  sure  I  speak 
for  every  member  of  the  committee — feel 
not  only  that  they  are  not  critical,  but 
that  it  is  a  privilege  to  serve  under  a  man 
so  courageous,  so  fair,  and  so  judicially 
minded  as  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
Senators  In  the  following  order,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor:  the  able 
and  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington],  the  able  and 
distinguished  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Mansfield),  the  able  and  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower], 
the  able  and  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd],  and 
the  able  and  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre] 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  will  become  effective  at  2 
o'clock;  therefore.  I  shall  be  brief. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
John  McClellan  for  a  great  many  years; 
and  have  had  the  even  greater  privilege 
of  serving  with  him  on  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  for  many 
years.  In  my  opinion,  no  Member  of  this 
body  has  a  higher  character,  or  is  more 
dedicated  to  the  truth,  or  is  in  anyway  a 
finer  American  than  Ls  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  am 
sure  I  speak  for  all  Senators  when  I  say 
that  we  are  proud  to  have  him  as  the 
head  of  the  chief  investigating  body  of 
the  Senate. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  know  him  as 
a  devoted  friend;  it  has  been  a  privilege 
to  work  with  him  as  a  legislator.  I  am 
very  proud  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  a  man  of  the  high  charac- 


ter and  ability  of  John  McClellan  in  its 
Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore saying  what  I  am  about  to  say,  I  de- 
sire the  Recoho  to  show  that  I  have  every 
confidence  in  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara. In  my  opinion,  he  is  the  great- 
est Secretary  of  Defense  the  Nation  has 
ever  had.  However,  in  reading  the  ar- 
ticle— and  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
seen  it  since  my  return  from  Montana — 
I  certainly  could  agree  with  none  of  it. 
It  seems  to  me  it  contains  innuendoes 
against  both  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
For  example,  referring  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  the  article  states: 

His  maladroit  handling  of  McClillan  has 
exploded  the  myth  of  computer  Infallablllty. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara operates  on  the  basis  of  com- 
puter calculations.  He  is  a  human  being 
like  the  rest  of  us. 

The  next  sentence  reads: 

Congressional  respect  for  McNamara  never 
will  be  quite  what  It  was  before  TFX — 

I  merely  ask,  Why  not?  After  all,  any 
person  handling  contracts  of  the  magni- 
tude of  those  handled  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  should  be  called  before  con- 
gressional committees  as  haa  been 
done,  to  answer  questions  which  have 
been  raised.    The  article  continues: 

but  McClellan 's  reputation  has  suffered 
much  mor^. 

In  my  opinion,  the  reputation  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ark- 
ansas has  not  suffered.  He  has  always 
been  fair  and  considerate,  and  has  al- 
ways tried  to  ascertain  the  facts.  There 
is  an  implication  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  evidently  is  seeking  to  procure 
the  resignation  of  Secretary  McNamara, 
but  that  Secretary  McNamara  "will  not 
resign  from  the  Cabinet  in  disgrace, 
which  became  the  real  aim  of  McClel- 
lan." 

That  is  an  outright  falsehood.  There 
is  no  justification  for  that  statement. 

So  far  as  the  committee  is  concerned, 
it  is  conducting  its  activities,  so  far  as  it 
possibly  can,  in  an  impartial,  unbiased 
way. 

The  article  further  states: 

There  are  signs  that  more  than  a  few 
Senators  are  fed  up  with  the  headline  hunt- 
ing of  the  Investigations  Subcommittee. 

I  completely  disagree  with  that  state- 
ment. The  subjects  under  consideration 
may  lend  themselves  to  headlines,  but 
so  far  as  the  membership  of  the  commit- 
tee is  concerned,  and  especially  so  far  as 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee is  concerned,  they  are  not  seek- 
ing headlines,  but  are  seeking  facts. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  article  con- 
tains a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  is  undergoing  a 
more  subtle  form  of  punishment. 

He  has  loet  the  confidence  of  his  peers. 

That  statement  also  is  an  outright 
falsehood.  So  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  concerned,  he  has  our  full 
confidence,  he  has  earned  it,  and  he  will 
retain  it. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  both  as  ma- 
jority leader  of  this  body  and  as  a  Sena- 


tor, John  McClellan  is,  as  always,  per- 
forming outstanding  services.  We  have 
every  confidence  in  his  abiUty,  his  im- 
partiality, and  his  mtegrity. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  hail 
from  a  neighboring  State  of  that  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
I  am  almost  a  constituent  of  his,  because 
I  have  a  farm  which  is  situated  only  a 
few  miles  from  the  Arkansas  line. 

We  in  Texas  stand  to  gain  much  from 
the  award  of  a  defense  contract  which 
will  mean  thousands  of  jobs  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  my  State.  The  award  of  such  a 
contract  would  be  a  great  economic 
boom  to  my  State. 

I  hasten  to  say  that  we  Texans  regard 
any  attack  on  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  as  unwarranted  and  im- 
merited.  No  Texan,  unless  he  were 
blinded  by  the  most  narrow  self-interest, 
would  ever  question  the  fairness,  impar- 
tiality, and  good  judgment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas; and  no  Texan  would,  vdth  any  degree 
of  objectivity,  ever  impute  to  him  im- 
proper motives. 

I  join  with  other  Senators  in  express- 
ing my  confidence  in  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  my  belief  that  the 
interests  of  my  State  will  be  fairly  dealt 
with  under  his  investigative  leadership. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President, 
only  a  short  time  ago  I  was  a  smalltown 
practicing  lawyer  in  New  Hampshire. 
Even  from  that  vantage  point  I  sensed 
the  great  admiration  of  the  people  of 
this  country  for  Senator  John  McClel- 
lan. and  his  reputation  for  integrity. 

Since  joining  this  body,  it  has  been 
my  great  good  fortune  to  be  assigned 
to  the  permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations, where  I  have  participated 
in  some  of  the  defense  hearings.  Dur- 
ing this  time  I  have  had  the  great  solace 
and  satisfaction  of  learning  that  our 
chairman  is  a  man  of  impartiality  and 
judicial  temperament.  He  makes  it  easy 
for  a  freshman  Senator  like  myself  to 
serve.  I  hope  that  I  may  have  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  with  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Any  article  that  would  in  any  way  im- 
pugn the  character  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  does  great 
disservice  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  im- 
portant committee  of  which  he  is  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  permit- 
ted to  yield  first  to  the  able  and  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hickenlooper],  then  to  the  able  and 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Lausche],  and  then  to  the  able 
and  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan!.  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  just  read  the  article  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
and  other  Senators  with  respect  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
lan]. I  do  not  serve  on  the  permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations.  I  have 
not  served  on  a  committee  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas.     However,  I  have 
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known  hira  for  almost  a  score  of  years. 
If  there  is  any  truth  to  the  statement 
contained  in  the  article  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  lost  the  confidence 
of  his  colleagues  in  this  body,  or  any  of 
them,  it  is  the  best  kept  secret  that  I 
know  of  in  the  Senate.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  of  his  colleagues  who  have  lost 
confidence  in  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfln- 
Lshed  business. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  appropriate 
to  make  a  unanimous-consent  request  at 
this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  limita- 
tion of  debate  begin  at  2:15  instead  of  at 
2  o'clock,  so  that  Senators  may  make 
their  statements  with  respect  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  started  to  say  that  in- 
stead of  a  diminution  in  any  way  of  the 
confidence  and  reputation  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  every  Senator  who  has 
ever  expressed  himself,  either  directly 
or  by  innuendo,  about  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has,  so  far  as  I  know, 
expressed  himself  in  terms  of  the  highest 
confidence  and  encouragement:  and,  so 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  his  reputa- 
tion for  honor  and  for  vigorous  search- 
ing for  the  truth  and  Its  dlsclonires  to 
the  American  people  has  never  at  any 
time  in  his  career  been  higher  than  It  is 
today. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  freedom  of 
the  press.  Yes,  there  is  freedom  of  the 
press.  Apparently  there  is  freedom  to 
malign  unjustly  and  untruthfu'ly.  with- 
out responsibility.  That  freedom  of  the 
press  sometimes  is  exercised  by  certain 
Irresponsible  writers  who  take  advantage 
of  that  particular  opportunity  ar.d.  day 
by  day.  engage  in  distortion  of  fact. 

But.  Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion. 
no  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
stands  higher  in  the  opinion  of  his  col- 
leagues than  does  the  SenaLor  from 
Arkansas.  He  has  done  a  fine  Job  for 
the  American  people  and  for  decency, 
fairness,  and  keeping  the  public  busi- 
ness in  the  mind  and  in  the  eye  of  the 
American  public;  and  he  should  be  re- 
ceiving honors  and  credit  for  what  he 
has  done  and  for  what  he  is  trying  to  do. 
I  know  of  no  one  who  seeks  headlines 
less  or  who  deserves  them  more  than 
does  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
circles  of  the  Senate  we  had  not  heard  a 
word  to  the  effect  that  Senator  McClel- 
L.\N  had  lost  stature  or  reputation  with 
his  colleagues,  until  the  publication  of 
the  article  depreciating  him  was  called 
to  my  attention.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is 
the  only  instance  of  an  allegation  in  any 


form  that  he  has  lost  the  respect  of  his 
colleagues. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickkn- 
LoopEa]  has  just  now  stated  that  If  there 
were  conversations  among  Senators  in 
criticism  of  Senator  McClellan  for  his 
conduct  of  the  TFX  investigation,  that 
was  a  kept  secret,  which  heretofore  was 
unknown  in  the  Senate. 

I  first  met  Senator  McClkllan  6'2 
years  ago.  I  have  watched  his  work  as 
chairman  of  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations.  After  observ- 
ing it  carefully,  my  conclusion  is  that 
he  has  served  with  unprecedented  devo- 
tion the  interests  of  the  Government 
and  the  Interests  of  the  taxpayers 

Our  Government  spends  a  great  deal 
of  money,  this  year  the  budget  is  $100 
billion.  I  assume  that  probably  $45  bil- 
lion of  that  amount  is  expended  on  the 
purchase  of  materials.  Even  with  the 
exercise  of  the  most  meticulous  care. 
things  can  go  wrong.  However,  some- 
times wrong  results  are  brought  about 
deliberately.  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
be  of  service  to  the  people  of  our  country 
to  have  the  committee  abandon  its 
studies  or  to  have  another  Senator  put 
in  charge  of  the  committee. 

The  McClellan  committee  has  ren- 
dered an  excellent  service.  Senator 
McClellan  has  conducted  his  assign- 
ment with  lnt<»grity  and  honor,  and  he 
commands  the  re.<?pect  of  all  his 
colleagues. 

Furthermore,  if  the  TFX  transaction 
had  not  been  investigated,  in  the  face  of 
the  prima  facie  statements  which  were 
appearing  in  the  press  and  were  being 
circulated  in  the  countiy,  I  would  say 
Senator  McClellan  would  have  been 
widely  condemned.  I  wonder  what 
would  have  been  said  if  he  had  remained 
silent  and  had  done  nothing.  In  that 
event,  there  would  have  been  throughout 
the  country  a  cry,  "Why  is  not  this 
transaction  being  examined?" 

Senator  McClellam  faithfully  ful- 
filled his  obligation.  To  have  done 
otherwise  would  have  merited  con- 
demnation. 

I  am  glad  to  pay  tribute  to  Senator 
McClellan  for  his  magnificent,  fearless, 
and  courarreous  work  as  a  US.  Senator 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleagues — each  of  them  per- 
sonally—for their  commendatory  re- 
marks here  today  in  regard  to  my  services 
in  the  Senate,  especially  as  they  relate 
to  the  performance  of  my  duties  as 
chairman  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  and  as  chairman  of  its  per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 
I  have  heard  with  humility  and  deep 
gratitude  their  words  of  confidence  and 
friendship. 

I  had  not  expected  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  Senate  today.  I  knew  that 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvtwI 
intended  to  make  answer  to  the  charges 
contained  in  the  article  about  him,  and 
I  had  expected  to  make  brief  remarks, 
I  shall  do  that,  and  no  more. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  my  friend  Uie 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  I  much 
regret  that  in  their  overzealousness,  these 
reporters.  Evans  and  Novak,  deliberately 
resorU-d  to  the  reprehensible  technique 
of  avoiding  truth,  while  maliciously  con- 
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trivlng    and    publishing    a    falsehood 
which  I  resent,  as  I  am  sure  all  oth^ 
Senators  do.     Their  premeditated  mis 
represenUtion  about  our  esteemed  col" 
league.  Senator  Ervin,  and  their  Impuu" 
tion  to  him  of  an  attitude  which  he  has 
never    evidenced,    expressed,    or    enter 
tamed.  togeUier  with  the  tone  and  the 
entire  contents  of  the  arUcle.  are  properly 
recognized  as  being  characterlsUcs  oft 
pleader  who  has  lost  confidence  in  the 
merits  of  liis  clients  cause  and  of  an 
auUior   who   does   not   beUeve   his  own 
stoi-y. 

I  attach  little  significance  to  eitlier  the 
authoi-s  of  the  article  or  to  its  conse- 
quences. They  are  not  important.  That 
which  is  important  is  truth.  That  is 
what  the  committee  is  diligently  seeking 
to  discover  in  the  current  investigation 
If  the  reporters  who  wrote  the  article 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  wish 
to  write  an  Impartial  and  objective  story 
with  the  Utle  "The  TFX  Loser"— if  they 
desire  to  use  that  as  a  subject — they  will 
find  ample  factual  material  for  it  in  the 
record  of  the  testimony  that  has  been 
received  by  the  subcommittee. 

I  have  not  made  any  public  state- 
menLs  about  the  investlpation.  I  have 
tried  to  conduct  it  and  bring  it  to  a  con- 
clusion before  making  a  final  decision 
But  from  my  point  of  view,  the  over- 
whelming question  is.  Which  plane^the 
design  submitted  by  Boeing  or  the  design 
offered  by  General  Dynamics— has  op- 
erational superiority?  That  is  the  real 
issue.  Which  plane  is  the  best  weapon' 
In  other  words,  which  one  of  the  two 
planes  would  be  the  best  weapon  in  a 
war  against  the  Communists?  That  is 
the  paramount  Lssue,  and  it  certainly 
transcends  all  per.sonalities. 

If  that  battle  should  come,  and  if  we 
must  fight  it  with  a  "second-best"  TFX. 
with  the  Communists  having  one  of  op- 
erational superiority,  then  our  American 
pilots  who  would  lose  their  lives  because 
they  are  pitted  against  such  odds,  the 
American  people  and  the  people  of  the 
entire  free  world  would  be  the  real  loser. 
Can  we,  or  should   we,  sacrifice  and 
compromi.se  operational  superiority  and 
combat  capability  for  the  so-called  com- 
monality of  parts  and  for  the  dubious 
alleged   economics   that   are   now   being 
emphasized'     I  do  not  think  we  can  or 
should.     To  do  so  might  place  in  jeop- 
ardy  our  national  security  and  survival. 
I  am   not   the  only  one  who  entertains 
that  view.     There  is  evidence  that  the 
press— at  least  a  substantial  and  impor- 
tant part — does  not  share  the  view  ex- 
pressed  by   those  reporters,   but   rather 
agrees  with  what  I  have  just  said. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  Senators  an 
editorial  published  in  todays  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times,  the  title  of  which  is 
"Answers  Needed  on  the  TFX."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTVRE  in  the  chair'.  Is  there  objec- 
tion^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Answehs  Needed  on  the  TTX 
The  manner  of  awarding  defense  contract* 
m  the  Pentagon  U  still  a  major  Issue  In  tiie 
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continuing  Inveetigatlon  of  the  now  famotu 
TFX   experimental    tactical  tighter. 

Senator  MoClsllan's  Inquiry  has  stirred  a 
lot  of  political  dust.  It  has  provoked  many 
charges  and  countercharges.  But  the  funda- 
mental Issue  is  still  the  same  as  it  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  hearings  last  February: 
Arc  the  services  getting  a  second-best  plane? 
Did  the  Insistence  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  upxin  commonality— or  a  plane 
of  baslcaUy  similar  design  usable  by  both 
the  Air  Force  and  Navy— result  In  teclmical 
compromises  that  reduced  the  combat  effec- 
tiveness and  performance  capabilities  desired 
by  each  service? 

The  weight  of  the  testimony,  so  far.  Is 
that  the  insistence  upon  commonality  did 
result  in  performance  compromises  and  re- 
ductions. The  award  to  General  Dynamics. 
Instead  of  Boeing,  did.  In  the  vU-tually  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  technical  evaluation 
groups  and  the  responsible  senior  officers  of 
the  two  services,  represent  the  choice  of  a 
less  satisfactory  design. 

Mr.  McNamara  has  not  yet  made  his  final 
rebuttal.  But  he  has  made  three  major 
points : 

That  service  requirements  often  repre- 
sented gold  plating,  or  unnecessary  and  some- 
times unachievable,  performance  charac- 
teristics. 

That  the  common  designs  finally  evolved 
by  General  Dynamics  and  Boeing  were  both 
regarded  as  acceptable  by  the  services  and 
as  a  major  advance  over  cturent  tactical 
fighters 

That  In  his  Judgment,  the  General  Dy- 
namics design  was  preferable  because  It  more 
closely  approximated  his  Ideal  of  a  common 
plane  and  becaxise  Boeing's  cost  estimates 
were  unrealistic. 

These  arguments  of  the  Secretary — par- 
ticularly the  last  one — have  been  challenged 
by  many  witnesses.  How  completely  Mr. 
McNamara  can  demonstrate  the  validity  of 
his  judgment  is  Important  for  reasons  that 
transcend  politics. 

For  In  the  Pentagon,  a  10-mlle-an-hour 
speed  differential  may  not  appear  to  be  a 
major  factor  In  evaluating  comp>etlng  de- 
signs. But  In  combat.  It  can  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  life  and  death.  A  second- 
best  aircraft — one  that  is  not  fully  up  to 
the  state  of  the  art.  or  that  sacrifices  quality 
for  cheapness — -does  not  t>elong  In  the  Amer- 
ican arsenal. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  editorial  asked 
the  following  question,  which  it  says 
must  be  answered: 

Are  the  services  getting  a  second-best 
plane? 

The  editorial  continues  to  state  some- 
thing about  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se.  The  concluding  i>ara- 
graph  is  as  follows: 

For  In  the  Pentagon,  a  10-mile-an-hour 
speed  differential  may  not  appear  to  be  a 
major  factor  In  evaluating  competing  de- 
signs. But  In  combat,  It  can  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  life  and  death.  A  second- 
best  aircraft — one  tliat  Is  not  fully  up  to 
the  "state  of  the  art,"  or  that  sacrifices 
quality  for  cheapness— does  not  belong  in 
the  American  arsenal, 

I  subscribe  to  that  statement.  In  con- 
clusion I  wish  to  add  that,  with  the  Sen- 
ates  permission  and  approval,  the  sub- 
committee, as  an  arm  of  the  Senate,  will 
continue  to  perform  its  duties  and  meet 
its  responsibilities  in  accordance  with 
its  past  practices  and  traditions. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FAIR  LABOR 
STANDARDS  ACT 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  523)   to  amend  the  Fair 
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Labor  Standards  Act  to  extend  the  child 
labor  provisions  thereof  to  certain  chil- 
dren employed  In  agriculture,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  imanlmous-consent  agree- 
ment entered  Into  yesterday,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower], 
which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Tlerk.  On  page  2. 
line  2,  after  the  comma  after  "parent" 
it  Is  proposed  to  insert  the  following: 
"or  any  other  person  related  by  blood 
or  marriage  to  such  employee,". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  all 
debate  on  the  amendment  and  amend- 
ments thereto  shall  be  limited  to  30  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
and  the  majority  leader  or  some  Senator 
designated  by  him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
allotted  to  me  be  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams],  the  sponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  debate  is  to  be  limited  to  30 
minutes,  15  minutes  to  each  side.  The 
time  of  the  proponents  is  to  be  controlled 
by  myself,  and  the  time  of  the  oppo- 
nents Is  to  be  controlled  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  S.  523  is  an  unnecessary  bill.  The 
bill  calls  for  the  regulation  of  the  pjn- 
ployment  of  minors  In  farm  labor.  The 
employment  of  minors  Is  an  issue  that  is 
very  often  clouded  by  semantics. 

Such  terms  as  "child  labor"  and  "ex- 
ploitation" evoke  emotional  attitudes 
unrelated  to  reality.  The  employment 
of  children  in  modern-day  agriculture  is 
of  nominal  economic  importance.  Just 
as  in  urban  life,  the  extent  to  which 
children  can  be  employed  is  very  rapidly 
being  narrowed  by  mechanization  and 
local  and  State  regulations. 

The  growing  need  in  rural  areas  is  for 
employment  opportunities  for  young 
people  rather  than  in  any  further  re- 
strictions on  such  employment. 

I  seriously  question  the  idea  that  the 
remaining  employment  of  children  In 
agriculture  is  socially  undesirable.  The 
most  important  single  type  of  work  in 
which  children  are  employed  is  small 
fruit  harvest.  In  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon, the  employment  of  children  in  beiry 
harvesting  has  been  carefully  developed 
by  employment  and  school  ofiBcIals.  and 
is  considered  by  the  community  as  pro- 
viding a  healthy  and  desirable  work  ex- 
perience. To  the  extent  that  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  523  would  interfere  with  such 


youth  employment  programs,  the  net  ef- 
fect would  be  undesirable. 

The  contention  that  the  employment 
of  young  people,  children,  or  teenagers 
in  agriculture  Is  socially  undesirable  is 
contrary  to  experience.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  activities  in  which  a  teen- 
ager can  participate  which  is  calculated 
to  build  character,  to  build  a  sense  of 
industry',  and  to  condition  him  to  hard 
work,  is  farm  labor. 

I  remember  that  when  I  completed 
the  10th  grade  I  had  flunked  plane 
geometry,  so  that  summer  my  father  took 
me  out  to  the  farm  and  said,  "Son,  it's  a 
cinch  you  will  never  learn  to  make  a 
living  with  your  head,  so  you'd  better 
learn  to  make  one  with  your  hands." 

That  was  a  good,  refining  experience 
for  me,  because  I  learned  In  that  sum- 
mer of  farm  labor  that  I  would  much 
rather  make  my  living  with  my  head 
than  with  my  hands.  There  are  some 
who  will  question  whether  I  have  learned 
to  make  my  living  with  my  head,  I  know, 
but  nonetheless  I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
experience  for  all  young  people.  I  hope 
that  w^e  will  not  narrowly  proscribe  op- 
portunities for  teenagers  to  work  on 
the  farms.  It  is  healthful  work.  It  is 
out  of  doors.  They  breathe  clean,  fresh 
air.  They  learn  something  of  the  won- 
ders of  nature.  They  come  to  appreciate 
the  magnificent  and  phenomenal  world 
Grod  has  given  us. 

In  reference  to  my  amendment  No. 
104,  the  reason  for  the  amendment  Is 
the  very  common  practice  of  parents 
seeking  to  find  employment  for  minors 
during  summer  vacations  on  farms  of 
grandparents,  relatives,  or  friends.  Par- 
ents do  this  ordinarily  because  they 
consider  this  work  exjierience  to  be  a 
very  desirable  and  important  part  of  the 
education  of  their  children.  I  agree  with 
this  concept.  I  believe  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely unrealistic  to  enact  legislation 
which  would  prevent  this  practice. 

I  i>oint  out  that  my  proposed  amend- 
ment would  alter  the  bill  only  to  a  minor 
extent.  The  bill  provides  that  section 
12,  relating  to  child  labor,  would  not 
apply  to  employees  of  agriculture  out- 
side of  school  hours  if  such  employee 
were  employed  by  his  parent  or  by  a 
person  standing  in  the  place  of  his 
parent.  I  would  add  after  that,  "or  any 
other  person  related  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage to  such  employee."  This  would 
merely  broaden  it  to  Include  not  only 
parents  but  also  aunts,  uncles,  grand- 
parents, and  the  like.  I  think  it  would 
liberalize  the  provisions  of  the  act  to 
afford  more  opportunity  for  summer 
farm  emplos^nent  for  our  youth. 

It  is  my  fervent  hop)e  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
vei-y  much  that  the  Senate  will  adopt 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  The  bill  which  has  been 
reported,  as  the  Senator  has  said,  pro- 
vides that  children  under  14  years  of  age 
employed  by  their  parents  or  by  persons 
standing  in  the  place  of  parents  on  a 
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farm  owned  or  operated  by  a  parent  or 
such  person  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
provtalons  of  the  act.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
not  weaken  the  provision  In  any  large 
degree.  As  the  Senator  has  s&id.  he 
wishes  to  extend  thia  provision  to  chil- 
dren who  are  relatives  of  the  farmer  or 
a  tenant. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  lived  In  a  rural 
community  or  m  farm  country  will  see 
the  practical  sense  of  this  provision,  par- 
ticularly   with    respect    to   areas   where 
farms  are  small  in  size      The  average  in 
mjr  State  of  Kentucky  is  about  120  acres. 
Often  a  parent,  whether  an  owner  or 
a  tenant  of  a  farm,  needs  not  only  his 
own  children,  but  also  children  of  his 
relatives  on  the  farm.     It  results  In  bet- 
ter operation  of  a  small  farm.     It  pro- 
vides work  for  the  children  of  relatives. 
In  effect,  the  farmer  is  what  we  refer 
to  as  "in  loco  parentis."  In  the  place  of 
a  parent.     I  think  the  same  considera- 
tion   should    apply    to    that    farmer    as 
would  be  applied  in  the  case  of  his  own 
children  or  m   the  case  of  an  adopted 
child. 

As  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  said, 
this  proposal  would  have  great  social 
advantages. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  2 
minutes  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  have  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  have  1  addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  may  proceed  for 
2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  This  would  provide 
work,  usually  on  a  small  farm,  to  chil- 
dren of  a  farmers  relatives.  I  cannot 
see  any  reason  for  not  accepting  the 
amendment. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  lived  on  a  farm 
or  In  a  farm  community  would  feel  that 
this  is  a  practical  provision.  The  num- 
ber who  would  come  under  the  terms  of 
the  amendment  is  small. 

I  am  not  acting  in  place  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Towes],  but  I 
should  say  it  would  be  very  wise  to  adopt 
this  practical  and  useful  amendment. 

Mr  WILU.AMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  regret  that  the  amendment 
has  been  offered;  and  I  regret  that  per- 
haps we  shall  not  have  sufficient  time  to 
discuss  exactly  what  might  happen  un- 
der the  amendment  if  it  were  agreed  to. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  what  -.ve  seek 
to  accomplish  by  passage  of  the  bill. 
First,  we  know  that  agricultural  work  is 
hazardous.  It  Is  the  third  most  hazard- 
ous occupation  in  the  country.  Only 
mining  and  construction  are  more  dan- 
gerous than  agriculture. 

We  know  that  children  are  not  pro- 
tected by  law  from  employment  in  this 
hazardous  occupation  after  or  before 
school  hours,  or  any  time  school  is  not  In 
session.  Although  we  have  long  recog- 
gized  that  children  need  protection  of 
law  when  working  in  Industry,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  extend  the  protection  to 
children  employed  in  agriculture. 

The  folklore  of  the  family  farm  and 
its  healthful  environment  must  obscure 
the  real  problem.    As  a  child.  I  lived  on 


a  dairy  farm,  and  when  I  was  as  young 
as  7  or  8  years  of  a^e,  I  brought  in  the 
cows  and  milked  them. 

But  we  are  not  legislating  for  the  fam- 
ily farm,  because  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill  a  youngster  of  any  age  could  work 
for  his  parent  This  parental  exemption 
IS  expressly  provided  in  the  bill. 

Under  this  bill  a  youngster  could 
work  for  his  father  on  a  home  farm  in 
an  occupation  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  mikjht  consider  hazardous  If  it  were 
not  performed  on  the  home  farm  for  his 
father. 

The  reason  for  the  exemption  is  that 
we  know  a  father  will  provide  adequate 
attention  and  care  for  his  youngsters. 
As  Sigmund  Freud  said; 

I  could  not  point  to  any  need  In  childhood 
as  strong  aa  that  for  a  father's  protection. 

We  know  a  father  will  protect  his 
youngster,  but  who  under  the  proposed 
amendment,  would  qualify  as  a  "blood 
relaUve"?  Who  is  a  "blood  relative"? 
Is  it  a  second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth 
cousin,  a  grand  uncle?  Is  it  an  uncle 
who  does  not  like  a  nephew  employee? 
To  exempt  such  relatives  would  extend 
quite  far,  m  terms  of  exemption,  and 
too  far  for  the  adequate  protection  of 
the  youngsters  who  would  be  permitted 
to  work  on  farms. 

This  bill  permits  youngsters  12  and 
13  years  of  age  to  work  on  a  farm  to 
which  they  can  commute  daily  if  they 
have  their  parents'  consent.  This  com- 
muting provision  provides  an  ample  op- 
portunity for  healthful  employment;  it 
is  much  more  liberal  than  the  child  labor 
provisions  in  industry.  In  nonfarm  em- 
ployment, the  shutoff  age  is  16.  Under 
this  bill  (S.  523'.  any  child  over  14  can 
work,  and  the  commuting  12-  and  13- 
year-olds, 

We  have  gone  as  far  as  I  think  we 
can  go  in  permitting  the  employment  of 
children  in  at;riculture.  being  mind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  we  wish  to  protect 
youngsters  from  the  terrible  physical 
and  educational  disadvantages  that  un- 
limited hard  work  ir  the  fields  and 
orchards  can,  and  do.  impose  upon  our 
migrant  farm  children. 

I  would  commend  to  the  junior  Senator 
from     Texas,     the     proponent     of     this 
amendment,  a  bill  that  is  now  pending 
before  the  Governor  of  his  State     This 
measure    deals    with    child    labor,    and 
which    has   passed   both   houses   of   the 
Legislature     in     Texas.     It     provld'-s     a 
parental  exemption;  it  is  hmited  to  the 
employment  of  members  of  a  family  of 
the  farmer,  rancher,  or  dairyman  on  his 
own  premises,  whether  owned  or  leased. 
The  pending  bill  recognizes  that  a  par- 
ent or  a  person  standing  in  the  place  of  a 
parent  will  take  care  of  his  child.    I  be- 
lieve we  would  be  doing  a  great  disserv- 
ice If  we  extended  this  exemption  any 
further  than  that  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  I 
yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE,  Has  New  Jersey  en- 
acted any  law  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  child  labor  on  the  farm? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  There 
is  no  minimum  wage,  but  w;  do  protect 
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women    and    children    working    in    our 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  That  Is.  In  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  the  legislature  has  not 
seen  fit  or  has  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  adopt  a  law  containing  the  provisions 
that  are  in  the  bill  upon  which  we  are  to 
vote? 

Mr.  WILIJAMS  of  New  Jersey.  New 
Jersey  has  provided  protections  to  chil- 
dren working  In  agriculture. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  will  put  it  a  differ- 
ent way  Texas  has  adopted  a  law  on 
this  .subject  It  decided  something 
should  be  done;  and  the  proposed  law  is 
now  on  the  Governor's  desk  Why 
should  not  the  Congress  leave  this  ques- 
tion to  the  States,  to  New  Jersey.  Ohio 
and  the  other  States  of  the  Nation?  f 
should  like  to  hear  the  Senator  comment 
on  that  que.stion. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  For 
the  precise  reason  that  this  work  involves 
Interstate  commerce,  and  like  other  em- 
ployment In  Interstate  commerce,  it  is  a 
matter  of  national  concern  and  im- 
portance. Their  area  of  employment  is 
the  Nation  Long  ago  we  legislated  na- 
tionally against  Industrial  child  labor 
Now  we  are  catching  up  to  the  third 
most  hazardous  area  of  work,  agricul- 
ture, which  has  too  long  remained  par- 
tially exempt  from  our  child  labor  laws. 
The  justifications  for  the  Indu.strlai 
Child  Labor  Act  are  no  more  compelling 
than  those  for  a  national  law  dealing 
with  children  In  agriculture,  when  school 
Is  not  In  ses.sion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  about  the  hazardous  char- 
acter of  farmwork.  Many  activities  that 
children  engage  In  are  hazardous.  When 
they  play  on  the  playground  swing  or 
trapeze,  they  are  engaging  in  hazardous 
activity  When  they  play  football  or 
baseball,  that  Is  hazardous.  Shall  we 
deny  them  the  opportunity  to  work 
merely  becau.se  what  they  are  doing  is 
hazardous?  We  do  not  deny  them  the 
opportunity  to  play. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  for  the 
most  part  opposed  by  farmers,  by  people 
from  farm  States.  It  is  a  trifle  arrogant 
for  us  to  assume  that  farmers  are  in- 
humane and  that  they  have  no  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  their  children.  I  think 
they  are  aware  of  the  character  of  farm- 
work.  They  are  aware  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  They  are  ahve  to  the  fact 
that  farmwork  is  a  constructive  thing 
for  young  people  to  do.  Therefore,  not 
only  are  they  opposed  to  this  legislation, 
but  they  suggest  that  some  moderate 
amendments  to  the  bill  be  adopted. 

I  Insist  that  my  amendment  Is  a  mod- 
erate one.  It  would  not  permit  the  ex- 
ploitation of  children.  It  is  a  moderate 
amendment,  aimed  at  providing  young 
people  with  the  opportunity  for  farrn 
employment 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
should  like  to  refresh  the  Senator  s  rec- 
ollection with  respect  to  some  of  the 
testimony  offered  at  the  hearings.  The 
Senator  has  sugge.sted  that  the  farm 
community  is  opposed  to  the  legislation. 
Many  persons  from  the  farming  com- 
munity favor  the  legislation.  Mr.  Ken 
Moorefield.  for  example,  of  the  Florida 
Fnilt  and  Vegetable  Association,  is  on 
record   in   support   of    the    bill.    Other 
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farm  organizations  also  support  S.  523. 
It  Is  a  mistake  to  feel  that  members  of 
the  agricultural  community  have  not 
supported  the  bill.  Many  of  them  favor 
the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  point  out  that  this 
is  a  family  farm  oriented  measure.  Per- 
haps some  of  the  growers  associatloris 
have  not  opposed  the  bill,  but  the  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  which  Is  the  largest 
organization  of  farmers  in  this  country, 
views  this  bill  as  I  do,  and  I  believe  I 
reflect  its  views. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  In 
reply  to  what  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  said.  I  would  only  add  that  I  do  not 
know  how  much  consideration  the  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  gave  to  this  bill.  I 
rather  doubt  that  it  was  the  No.  1  sub- 
ject on  its  agenda  for  consideration, 
having  been  so  deeply  Involved,  as  they 
were.  In  lobbying  activities  against  the 
wheat  legislation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  To  counteract  lobbying 
activities  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
In  favor  of  the  wheat  legislation. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question. 
Without  the  adoption  of  the  amendment, 
would  a  farmer  be  allowed  to  hire  his 
younger  brother  who  was  just  under  14 
to  help  him  on  a  neighboring  farm? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
language  is  "except  where  such  employee 
is  employed  by  his  parent  or  by  a  person 
standing  in  the  place  of  his  parent." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  hap- 
pen to  have  been  reared  on  a  farm.  I 
was  one  of  the  younger  members  of  a 
family  of  11.  It  was  common  practice 
for  us  children  to  help  our  brothers  and 
sisters.  If  the  law  were  to  be  retroactive 
I  suspect  I  would  be  for  it,  although  the 
experience  I  gained  in  working  did  not 
hurt  me.  It  is  going  a  little  too  far  to 
say  that  a  young  boy  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  help  his  older  brother,  sister, 
or  brother-in-law  on  a  neighboring  farm 
unless  he  is  14  years  of  age. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  May 
I  reply?  Was  the  farm  within  reach? 
Did  the  Senator  go  there  each  day? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not 
necessarily.  I  did  part  of  the  time. 
I  could  stay  sometimes.  I  happen  to 
come  from  a  family  of  11.  We  had 
brothers  and  sisters  scattered  around. 
The  point  is  that  none  of  the  work  hurt 
us  even  though  at  the  time  we  children 
thought  it  did. 

If  this  bill  is  adopted  without  the 
Tower  amendment,  It  will  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  for  a  farmer  to  put  his 
own  grandchildren  to  work  when  they 
come  down  from  the  city  unless  they  are 
at  lea.st  14  years  old.  Certainly  a  grand- 
father can  be  trusted  not  to  impose  on 
his  own  grandchildren  by  giving  them 
work  beyond  their  ability.  A  few  chores 
around  the  farm,  such  as  pulling  a  few 
weeds  in  the  field,  would  do  the  youth 
good  whether  he  got  paid  for  it  or  not. 
Congress  has  just  passed  a  law  dealing 
with  the  juvenile  delinquency  program. 
Vet  this  proposal,  prohibiting  any  young 
lad  under  the  age  of  14  from  helping  his 
own  grandfather  or  brother  on  a  farm, 
will  actually  create  juvenile  delinquency. 


If  the  grandfather  lives  close  enough 
whereby  the  lad  can  go  home  each  night 
the  age  would  be  reduced  to  12,  but  if 
he  spends  the  night  with  the  grandfather 
or  brother,  the  «ige  limit  is  14. 

Would  It  be  possible  for  a  youngster 
to  help  his  brother  or  sister  or  brother- 
in-law  without  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Not 
if  the  child  were  12  or  13  and  he  could 
go  over  to  the  farm  each  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  It 
must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  em- 
ployment, wages,  and  payment  must  be 
involved.  Going  to  "Grandma's"  farm 
and  working  on  it.  if  the  work  is  not  for 
hire,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  legisla- 
tion. The  employment  relationship  is 
the  thing. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Texas  willing  to 
yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator whether  the  bill  relates  only  to 
migratory  farmworkers,  or  to  farms 
throughout  the  Nation? 

Mr.  WILT  JAMS  of  New  Jersey.  This 
Is  an  amendment  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  It  deals  with  agriculture 
generally. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  why  this  particular  bill  hap- 
pens to  be  included  in  the  package  of 
migratory  farm  legislation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
bill  would  mainly  reach  employment  sit- 
uations involving  migratory  farm  chil- 
dren, because  we  exempted  the  family 
farm.  We  have  limited  the  bill's  appli- 
cation to  the  neighborhood  farm.  With 
this  bill  we  really  reach  the  situation  in 
which  the  youngster  is  a  part  of  the 
migratory  stream. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  figures  on  how  many  farm  boys  and 
girls  would  be  affected  by  the  legislation 
other  than  the  number  estimated  for  mi- 
gratory farm  children  as  set  forth  in  the 
committee  report? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  have  the  figures.  I  suggest  that  the 
situations  that  would  be  affected  are  lo- 
cal and  few. 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  thank  the  Senator 

NFW    YORK'S    LEADERSHIP    IN    MIGRANT 
LABOR    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause New  York  has  long  been  a  leader  In 
the  field  of  legislation  to  protect  the  mi- 
grant farmworker.  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port the  legislation  which  we  consider 
today,  and  the  bills  which  the  Senate 
passed  yesterday. 

Each  summer,  approximately  30,000 
migrant  farmworkers  enter  New  York  to 
spend  the  summer  harvesting  crops. 
Because  they  perform  a  service  vital  to 
the  economy  of  our  State,  the  people  of 


New  York  have  enacted  laws  to  protect 
them  against  exploitation,  unsanitary 
and  unsafe  working  conditions,  and  to 
provide  care  and  education  for  their 
children. 

New  York  State  already  requires  the 
registration  of  crew  leaders — 588  such 
contractors  were  registered  in  1961.  We 
already  supervise  through  the  depart- 
ment of  health,  the  sanitary  and  safety 
conditions  in  worker  camps.  We  already 
operate  9  summer  schools  training  the 
children  of  farmworkers,  and  16  day -care 
centers  for  younger  children.  My  State 
does  have — and  has  had  for  years — mini- 
mum age  regulations  protecting  children 
in  agriculture. 

I  am  proud  of  the  record  which  has 
been  made  by  New  York  State,  and  urge 
Congress,  once  again,  to  follow  the  pro- 
gres.<=ive  and  humane  example  of  the 
Empire  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
prepared  to  do  so. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  been  shielded 
back.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magndson],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNa- 
mara],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiE]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  [Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamaraI.  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Neb- 
raska I  Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CaseI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 36 

Aiken 

Eastland 

LauRche 

Allott 

EUender 

McClellan 

Bennett 

Engle 

Mechem 

Boggs 

Ervln 

Morton 

Byrd,  Va. 

Fulbrlght 

Mundt 

Carlson 

Goldwater 

Pearson 

Cooper 

Hickenlooijer 

Prouty 

Curtis 

Jordan.  N.C. 

RobertBon 

Dlrksen 

Jordan,  Idaho 

RuaseU 

Dominick 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 
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SteniU« 
Taimadge 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bible 

Brewster 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Cannon 

Church 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Edmondson 

Fong 

Oore 

Gruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 


Burdlck 
Case 
Clark 
Cotton 
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Thurmond 
Tower 

NAYS— 63 

mil 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jacluon 

Javlta 

Johnston 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Long.  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McQovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcair 

Miller 


WUltamB.  Del. 
Young.  N.  Dak. 


Monro  n«y 

Mora* 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

Pell 

Prormlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparlunan 

Symington 

WUUams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOnNO — 11 

Hruska  Moss 

Kefauver  Muskle 

Magnuson  SUnpson 
McNamara 


So  Mr.  Tower's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  call  up  my  next  amendment; 
but  first  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 


INTERNATIONAL   TRADE   NEGOTIA- 
TIONS AND  DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  major  problems  facing  the 
United  States  today  is  the  improvement 
of  our  international  trade  situation,  as 
one  means  of  in  turn  improving  our 
serious  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

After  long  and  exhaustive  effort  last 
year,  Congress  passed  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962.  The  bill  was  a 
carefully  considered  method  of  meeting 
the  challenging  and  dynamic  competi- 
tion of  a  world  which  obviously  is  catch- 
ing up  to  this  country  in  productive 
capacity. 

Preparations  are  now  going  on  in  our 
Government  agencies  for  the  trade  ne- 
gotiations that  are  scheduled  for  May 
of  next  year;  and  as  one  of  the  neces- 
sary preliminaries.  Mr.  Christian  Herter. 
the  President's  representative,  has  just 
attended  a  GATT  ministerial  meeting. 
In  it  was  laid  the  groundwork  for  full- 
scale  negotiations  to  come  later. 

The  results  of  the  ministerial  meeting 
have  been  reported  only  sketchily  in  the 
press.  But  several  of  the  broad  agree- 
ments apparently  reached  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Common  Market 
should  give  Congress  and  the  American 
people  some  concern  about  the  results 
to  be  expected  from  any  broad  tariff  cut- 
ting under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

The  concession  reported  to  have  been 
made  which  causes  the  greatest  concern 
to  me  is  that  which  may  result  in  the 
reduction  of  some  of  the  higher  U.S. 
tariffs  by  more  than  the  50  percent  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
The  means  by  which  this  would  be 
done  are  yet  to  be  studied  and  worked 


out.  but  it  is  already  clear  that  the 
Common  Market,  with  its  lower  cost  op- 
erations, has  great  expectations  of  ship- 
ping to  this  country  vastly  more  products 
on  which  the  higher  tariffs  now  exist. 
It  is  therefore  most  important  that 
this  country  and  its  trade  negotiators 
give  careful  consideration  to  making 
such  concessions  without  fully  weighing 
the  result;  and  the  impact  on  the  affected 
industries,  as  well  as  the  worth  of  recip- 
rocal concessions  gained  from  the  Com- 
mon Market,  must  be  known,  not  just 
assumed. 

One  of  the  industries  certain  to  be  af- 
fected in  the  United  States  is  the  chemi- 
cal industry. 

This  Industry  is  dynamic  and  highly 
competitive.  It  is  one  which  has  grown 
very  fast,  and  now  provides  about  850,000 
jobs  to  U.S.  workers. 

Although  some  chemical  tariffs  are 
relatively  high,  a  frequently  overlooked 
fact  is  that  nearly  one-half  the  U.S. 
chemical  imports  are  duty  free.  In 
many  other  cases,  the  tariffs  are  so  low 
that  imports  are  increasing  rapidly. 

The  importance  of  the  contribution  of 
this  industry  to  our  balance  of  payments 
is  clear.  The  1962  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  was  about  $1.4  billion.  Since 
both  imports  and  exports  are  important 
in  this  favorable  trade  balance,  the  effect 
of  proposed  tariff  action  on  each  factor 
should  be  carefully  considered.  If  im- 
ports expand  more  than  exports,  both 
the  United  States  and  the  chemical  in- 
dustry will  be  the  losers. 

Although  the  present  U.S.  chemical 
exports  are  well  in  excess  of  imports,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  reports  that 
such  imports  are  growing  at  a  faster  rate 
than  the  exports.  In  addition,  the  out- 
look for  increased  U.S.  chemical  exports 
is  not  promising.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  has  learned  that  the  U.S. 
chemical  industry  does  not  expect  its  ex- 
ports to  grow  appreciably,  regardless  of 
the  removal  of  foreign  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  barriers.  Such  exports  will  be 
of  specialty  and  short-supply  products, 
because  U.S.  plants  cannot  match  low 
foreign  costs  and  selling  prices  on  stand- 
ard chemicals. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Herter  should  not 
arbitrarily  further  lower  the  US.  tariffs. 
The  shock  of  even  50  percent  reduction 
of  the  present  level  in  5  years  will  prove 
to  be  enough  of  a  problem  to  those 
affected. 

Recent  poultry  tariff  actions  by  the 
Common  Market  should  tell  us  that  na- 
tional self-interest  has  not.  and  will  not. 
disappear  from  the  world  trade  arena. 
The  United  States  must  be  absolutely 
certain  that  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  Is 
used  wisely  to  accomplish  the  basic  ob- 
jective— to  maintain,  if  not  improve,  the 
U.S.  trade  position. 

We  have  done  our  best  to  bring  new 
life  to  the  free  world.  Over  $100  billion 
of  our  over  $300  billion  national  debt 
represents  foreign  aid. 

President  Sukarno,  of  Indonesia,  no 
great  friend  of  this  country,  himself 
volunteered  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  "the  United  States  will  go 
down  in  history  as  the  most  generous  of 
all  countries.  ■ 

But  when  we  give  them  the  most  mod- 
ern machinery,  we  cannot  expect  to  com- 


pete in  the  production  of  shoes  with  $1  95 
labor,  with  their  production  of  shoes 
manufactured  with  28  cents  labor. 

And  when  we  rebuUd  their  chemical 
plants  from  the  ground  up,  we  cannot 
decide  to  cut  tariffs  precipitously  over 
50  percent  without  risking  an  Important 
element  of  the  American  economy. 

Any  apparent  prosperity  Is  somewhat 
theoretical  If  it  Is  accompanied  by  in- 
creasing unemployment:  and  we  who  live 
In  the  only  country  left  In  the  free  world 
capable  of  resisting  totalitarianism 
should  always  remember  that.  In  our  way 
of  life,  any  physical  strength  can  come 
only  from  our  economic  strength. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  able  and  dis. 
tinguished  Senator  from  Texas  for  his 
typical  courtesy  In  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
his  very  fine  comments  on  the  subject  of 
International  trade  and  also  for  his  re- 
marks in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining our  free  economy  as  a  most  im- 
portant factor  in  connection  with  the 
part  we  play  In  the  cold  war. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  briefly  to  me, 
in  connection  with  the  matter  now  un- 
der discussion? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  been  glad  to  hear 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  comment  on 
what  was  done  at  the  preliminary  GATT 
negotiations. 

Let  me  ask  whether  he  agrees  with  me 
that  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  there  are 
altogether  too  few  Senators  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  details  of  tariff  and 
trade  negotiations  which  may  very  well 
exercise  a  decisive  influence  upon  our 
country's  economic  policy.  Let  me  also 
ask  whether  he  will  join  with  me  In  In- 
viting Senators  to  study  carefully  what 
he  and  other  Senators — on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle — have  said;  and  whether  he 
also  agrees  that  It  Is  most  Important  to 
maintain  continued  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  so  that 
when  the  issue  comes  before  the  Senate 
for  decision.  Senators  will  not  proceed 
on  the  basis  of  so  great  a  lack  of  orienta- 
tion—as  frequently  happens  in  connec- 
tion with  this  field. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
even  though  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  I  sit  on  opposite  sides  of  the  aisle, 
it  is  always  a  privilege  to  be  associated 
with  him  in  discussions  of  matters  such 
as  this  one.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  country — either  those  In 
the  urban  areas  or  those  in  the  rural 
areas — yet  fully  recognize  the  funda- 
mental concept  under  consideration  In 
the  negotiations  being  conducted  by  a 
great  American,  Christian  Herter.  a  for- 
mer Secretary  of  State.  In  my  opinion, 
nothing  could  be  more  important  to  the 
future  of  our  economy  than  the  results 
of  these  negotiations:  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  what  he  has 
said. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope  that  one  day 
very  soon  a  rather  comprehensive  debate 
on  this  subject  can  be  mounted  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  that  It  will  be 
participated  in  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
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Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltonstall],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  who  obviously 
has  a  great  interest  in  this  matter,  and 
other  Senators  who  have  taken  a  par- 
ticular interest  In  It.  so  that  we  may  pre- 
sent our  concepts  of  this  aspect  of  our 
trade  policy,  as  an  important  prelimi- 
nary to  decisive  negotiations. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FAIR  LABOR 
STANDARDS  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  523)  to  smiend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  extend  the  child 
labor  provisions  thereof  to  certain  chil- 
dren employed  In  agriculture,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
my  amendment  No.  106,  and  ask  that  it 

tw*   St/fttr^d 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
in  lines  12,  13,  and  14,  It  is  proposed  to 
strike  the  words  "in  an  occupation  that 
the  Secretary  finds  and  declares  to  be 
particularly  hazardous  for  the  employ- 
ment of  children  below  age  18"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "to  operate  power 
driven  machinery  or  handle  poisonous 
materials  under  conditions  found  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  particularly  hazardous 
for  minors  below  age  18." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  this 
amendment  be  limited  to  20  minutes — 10 
minutes  to  a  side — with  the  time  to  be 
controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Williams]  and 
mvself . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  ob- 
tained the  floor. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  happy  to  yield  10  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  PR,ESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  and  today  are 
significant  days  for  the  Senate,  because 
during  these  days  the  Senate  has  come 
to  grips  with  perhaps  the  worst  blight 
upon  our  national  labor  record,  the  con- 
tinuing abuses  permitted  In  the  field  of 
migrant  farm  labor. 

For  decades  we  have  allowed  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  migrant  farm  laborers 
to  pass  among  us.  tolling  in  our  Nation's 
fields,  harvesting  our  Nation's  crops. 
These  people  and  their  children  have 
been  denied  virtually  all  of  the  protec- 
tions, safeguards,  and  minimum  stand- 
ards provided  all  other  groups  of  Ameri- 
cans. Occasionally  some  tragedy  will 
briefly  bring  the  situation  to  national 
attention — such  as  the  suffocation  of 
several  unattended  small  children  of 
migrant  laborers  In  an  abandoned  auto- 
mobile, or  the  death  of  30  or  40  itinerant 
laborers  in  a  traffic  accident.    But  all  the 


while  the  grim  story  of  abuse  and  dep- 
rivation has  continued  to  unfold,  with 
its  continuing  harvest  of  misery,  injus- 
tice, degradation,  and  ruined  lives.  At 
last,  the  American  people,  acting 
through  the  Congress,  have  tJedcen  action. 

Yesterday,  the  Senate  passed  four  im- 
pjortant  bills.  One  provided  Federal 
financial  sissistance  for  the  States  to  im- 
prove educational  opportunities  for  mi- 
grant farm  workers  and  their  children. 
A  second  bill  established  a  Children's 
Bureau  to  assist  the  States  in  pi-ovldlng 
day -care  services  for  children  of  these 
workers,  so  that  they  can  be  cared  for 
while  their  parents  are  laboring  in  the 
fields.  A  third  bill  established  a  Nation- 
al Advisory  Council  of  Migratory  Labor 
to  advise  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  all  matters  requiring  attention  in 
this  area.  And  the  fourth  bill  launched 
a  Federal  program  to  sisslst  fanners  In 
providing  adequate  sanitation  facilities 
for  migrant  workers. 

Today  we  take  up  two  more  bills, 
measures  which  some  consider  more  con- 
troversial. The  first  would  tighten  the 
law  with  respect  to  the  employment  of 
children  under  14  years  of  age  and  to 
protect  all  children  under  18  years  of 
age  from  hazardous  farm  employment. 

Present  Federal  law  prevents  children 
from  doing  farm  labor  during  school 
hours,  but  there  is  no  protection  for 
these  young  children  during  periods 
when  school  is  not  in  session.  They  toll 
for  long  hours  on  their  hands  and  knees 
in  the  broiling  sun,  in  temperatures  as 
high  as  120°. 

It  matters  little  that  they  are  exempt- 
ed from  this  work  for  a  few  hours  at 
school  during  the  months  when  school  Is 
In  session.  After  an  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning of  this  backbreaking  toil,  the 
youthful  migrant  worker  returning  ex- 
hausted to  some  crude,  poorly  lighted 
shswik.  Is  in  no  condition  to  pursue  his 
studies,  even  if  he  were  receiving  any 
encouragement  to  do  so,  which  Is  ex- 
tremely unlikely. 

State  child-labor  laws  in  many  cases 
are  clearly  inadequate  to  protect  these 
children. 

Twenty  States  have  no  minimum  age 
for  agricultural  employment,  either  dur- 
ing or  outside  of  school  hours.  Four- 
teen States  have  no  minimum  age  law  for 
agricultural  employment  when  school  is 
not  in  session.  This  is  a  deplorable  sit- 
uation from  any  point  of  view. 

The  children  of  migrant  farm  labor- 
ers have  many  heavy  crosses  to  bear. 
Homeless,  rootless,  penniless,  poorly  fed, 
poorly  clothed,  with  practically  none  of 
the  normal  advantages  of  American  life, 
they  appear  doomed  to  repeating  the 
cheerless  existence  of  their  parents,  un- 
less we  do  something  about  It. 

Surely  it  Is  the  duty  of  society,  or 
rather,  a  small  part  of  that  duty,  to  see 
to  It  that  these  children  are  provided 
adequate  time  for  study  and  rest,  so  that 
they  will  have  some  reasonable  opportu- 
nity to  escape  the  dreary  cycle  of  misery 
which  has  dominated  their  early  years. 

Many  of  these  children  are  lt)eing  hurt 
and  maimed  in  terrible  accidents  in  the 
fields.  As  farming  has  become  mecha- 
nized, it  has  also  become  dangerous — the 
third  most  dangerous  occupation,  rank- 
ing behind  only  mining  and  construc- 


tion. Agriculture  is  the  only  major  in- 
dustry which  has  had  an  increase  in  the 
death  rate  since  1951. 

Among  the  evidence  introduced  into 
the  record  yesterday  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  was  the  fact 
that  in  1961,  in  the  State  of  California 
alone,  426  children  were  maimed  in  farm 
accidents.  During  that  year  3,300  peo- 
ple, many  of  them  mere  children,  were 
killed  in  fann  accidents,  nationwide. 

Tlie  pending  legislation  would  empow- 
er the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  protect 
children  under  18  years  old  from  hazard- 
ous farm  employment,  thus  extending 
to  them  the  same  protection  as  those 
available  in  other  industries. 

Surely  the  Senate  will  support  this 
necessary  and  long -overdue  protective 
legislation. 

The  second  bill  will  set  up  a  licensing 
system  for  those  who  hire  and  transport 
migrant  farm  laborers.  These  labor 
contractors,  or  "crew  leaders,"  as  they 
are  frequently  called,  are  responsible  for 
many  of  the  abuses  that  are  involved  in 
migratory  farm  labor.  They  are  at  the 
heart  of  the  business;  and  Department 
of  Labor  surveys  indicate  that  many  of 
these  crew  leaders  are  responsible  for 
overcharging  workers  for  transportation, 
abandoning  crews  without  means  of 
transportation,  failing  to  return  workers 
to  their  homes,  underpayment  of  wages, 
misrepresentation  of  employment  terms, 
and  even  the  Illegal  sale  of  liquor  and 
dope. 

The  pending  legislation  would  license 
these  labor  contractors  and  would  im- 
pose upon  them  proE>er  and  reasonable 
regulations  governing  the  conduct  of 
their  business. 

The  two  bills  we  are  considering  today, 
added  to  the  four  which  were  passed 
yesterday,  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
bringing  to  an  end  conditions  which  are 
a  national  shame. 

The  American  people  are  well  served 
by  their  farm  laborers.  They  are  willing 
to  pay  for  this  service  and  to  extend  to 
these  laborers  the  benefits  and  facilities 
that  are  available  to  all  others. 

The  problem  In  the  past  has  been  that 
too  few  were  willing  to  plead  the  case  of 
people  who  are  homeless,  voteless,  and 
without  influence. 

In  recent  years,  many  have  come  to  fill 
this  void.  Labor  organizations,  church 
groups,  civic  gioups,  and  many  In  pub- 
lic life  have  taken  up  this  cause.  Among 
these,  one  name  stands  foremost,  and 
that  is  the  name  of  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Williams].  All  of  the  bills  we 
passed  yesterday  and  those  we  are  con- 
sidering today  have  been  sponsored, 
fought  for.  pushed  through  committee, 
and  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
by  the  untiring  efforts  of  this  great  and 
humane  legislator. 

These  bills  provide  for  an  opening  at- 
tack upon  the  ignorance,  disease,  mal- 
nutrition, hopelessness,  and  actual  physi- 
cal danger,  which  today  are  the  lot  of 
our  migrant  Tarmworkers  and  their 
families. 

This  legislation  will  undo  many 
grievous  wrongs.  It  will  help  people  who 
are  helpless  to  help  themselves.  It  will 
give  a  new  chance  in  life  to  many  thou- 
sands of  American  boys  and  girls.     It 
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will  stand  as  a  monument  to  the  humanl- 
tarianism.  the  courage,  the  energy,  and 
the  statesmanship  of  its  author.  Senator 
Williams. 

I  am  grateful  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  join  with  him  in  this  effort  and  to 
cast  votes  that  will  help  to  make  a  real- 
ity out  of  a  dream  which  many  of  us 
have  pursued  for  so  many  years  with  so 
little  success. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  for  srlelding  to  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  express  my  deep  gratitude  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcord  a  fine  review 
and  analysis  of  the  New  York  State  mi- 
grant labor  program,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  advanced  in  the  country,  and  a 
real  pilot-plant  operation  for  what  we 
are  doing  on  the  bills  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate.  This  review  was 
prepared  by  the  office  of  Executive  Dep- 
uty Industrial  Commissioner  Robert  D. 
Helsby,  of  New  York  State. 

The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Mat  8.  1962. 
New  York  Statu  Migrant  Labor  Program 
New  York  Is  one  of  the  largest  agricultural 
States.  It's  the  largest  producer  of  several 
frulta  and  vegetables  for  processing  among 
the  6tat«8.  and  Is  the  third  largest  In  quan- 
tity of  all  vegetables  produced  for  processing. 
Farm  production  of  such  magnitude  requires 
thousands  of  seasonal  workers  to  supple- 
ment Individual  farmers,  their  families,  and 
regular  employees.  Some  70.000  seasonal 
workers  help  during  the  State's  annual  har- 
vest peak,  and  about  25,000  are  migrants. 

Over  the  years,  New  York  has  Increasingly 
recognized  Its  responslbUlty  for  the  migrant 
farmworkers  who  are  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  Its  agricultural  products.  New 
York  Is  one  of  the  first  States  to  show  con- 
cern for  the  pUght  of  the  migrant  worker 
and  to  take  acUon  in  this  field.  Its  pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  most  effective  and  com- 
prehensive  In   the  Nation. 

Various  asi>ects  of  the  migrant  labor 
program  are  administered  by  several  State 
departments,  including  the  departments  of 
health,  labor,  social  welfare,  education,  motor 
vehicles,  agriculture  and  markets,  and  the 
division  of  State  police. 

There  U  etTective  coordination  of  these 
programs.  The  Governor's  advisory  council 
on  migrant  labor,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  growers,  contractors,  religious,  and 
other  Interested  groups  and  associations,  and 
the  Interdepartmental  committee  on  farm 
and  food  processing  labor,  composed  of  repn 
resentatlves  of  the  departments  administer- 
ing programs  In  this  field  maintain  close 
liaison  and  frequently  hold  Joint  meetings. 
The  Joint  legislative  conunlttee  on  migrant 
labor  maintains  close  contact  with  both 
groups  and  operating  agencies. 


Interdepartmental  Commute*  on  Farm  and 
Pood   Procasalng   Labor,   have   been   held    to 

familiarize  growers  with  their  responsiblli- 
ties  under  new  and  existing  legislation. 
This  year,  as  a  result  of  a  growing  realiza- 
tion that  migrant  workers  were  generally 
unfamiliar  with  their  rights  under  the  law 
as  well  as  their  obligations,  the  Department 
of  Labor  is  making  the  basic  attempt  to  In- 
form migrant  workers  of  their  rights  and 
obllgaUoiis  through  a  concerted  educational 
campaign. 

ESSENTIAL    EU;UI:NT8    or    JtiCRANT    PROORAM 

1.  Prohibition  of  child  labor 
Minimum  age  for  farmwork  when  school 
Is  not  In  sesflon  Is  14,  except  that  children 
12  ani  13  may  assist  In  the  hand  harvest  of 
berries,  fruits,  and  vegeUbles  under  re- 
stricted conditions.  When  school  Is  In  ses- 
sion the  minimum  age  Is  16.  Farmwork 
permits  are  required  for  all  children  under 
18.  It  ts  Interesting  to  note  that  In  1948. 
54  percent  of  all  farms  visited  employed 
Illegal  child  labor  In  contrast  to  3  7  percent 
of  farms  In.spected  In  1960. 

2.  Child  care  centers 
Child  care  centers,  operated  by  the  Grow- 
ers" and  Processors'  Federation  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture and  markets.  For  the  second  con- 
secuUve  year  Increased  State  funds  have 
been  provided  for  this  program.  In  1961, 
16  such  centers  were  operated  In  comparison 
with  12  In  1960.  The  number  of  children 
enrolled  Increased  from  935  In  1960  to  1,015 
In  1961,  This  12-year-old  program  will  be 
further  expanded  during  1962.  It  Is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  In  1960  the  New  York 
program  accounted  for  50  jiercent  of  such 
centers  In  the  United  States. 
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IMPROVEMENTS,     1962 

Amendments  to  the  labor  law  by  the  1962 
legislature  effective  October  1,  1962. 
strengthen  the  protection  of  migrant  work- 
ers through  the  requirements  that  crew 
leaders  be  fingerprinted  as  part  of  the  regis- 
tration process.  In  addition,  the  amend- 
ments provide  that  each  grower  or  processor 
who  utilizes  the  services  of  a  farm  labor 
contractor  (crew  leader)  must  countersign 
the  application  of  the  contractor,  thus  In- 
dicating full  knowledge  of  the  Information 
In  the  registration. 

For  a  number  of  years  a  series  of  state- 
wide meetings,   under   the  direction  of  the 


3.  Public  health  services 
State  or  local  public  health  nursing  serv- 
ices are  available  to  most  migrant  labor 
camps.  Serologic,  well-child  clinics,  pre- 
natal clinics  or  consultations.  Immunizing 
Innoculatlons,  Inspection  of  campers  for  evi- 
dence of  communicable  diseases  and  bedside 
nursing  and  demonstration  services  are  avail- 
able. Public  health  educators  conduct  pro- 
grams of  health  education  Ir  several  areas 
of  the  State  having  substantial  numbers  of 
migrants. 

4    Employer,    contractor,    and    crew    leader 
registration 
All  farm  labor  contractors  or  crew  leaders 
are  required  to  register  with  the  Industrial 
commissioner.     Owners   or   lessees   of   farms 
or  food  processing  plants  may  not  use  the 
services    of    unregistered    farm    labor    con- 
tractors  or  crew   leaders.     Any  person   who 
employs,  recruits,  transports  and  brings  Into 
New  York  State  or  Is  responsible  for  bring- 
ing Into  the  State  five  or  more  migrant  farm 
or  food  processing  workers  from  other  States 
must   register   with   the   Industrial   commis- 
sioner.    Prior  to  January  1.  1962.  such  regis- 
tration was  required  only  when  10  or  more 
workers  were  Involved.     Such  registrants  are 
required    to   furnish    Information    regarding 
wages,  housing,  and  working  conditions. 

Copies  of  the  information  submitted  by 
the  growers  and  processors  responsible  for 
bringing  the  migrants  Into  the  State  are 
provided  to  the  registrants  for  posting  and 
distribution  to  the  workers. 

The  Industrial  commissioner  may  revoke 
suspend  or  refuse  to  issue  or  renew  cer- 
tificates of  registration  If  It  Is  found  that 
the  registrant  has  violated  the  labor  or 
penal  laws:  or  has  been  convicted  of  any 
crime  or  offense  except  traffic  violations;  or 
has  made  misrepresentations  or  false  state- 
ments In  hLs  application;  or  has  given  false 
or  misleading  Information  to  his  workers. 

5.  Welfare  services  and  payments 
The  Department  of  Social  Welfare  employs 
the   same   standards    in    regard    to    migrant 
workers  as  are  employed  In  regard  to  New 


York  State  reeldents.  Welfare  assistance  \a 
avaUable  to  nonresldenU  so  long  as  thev 
come  into  the  Sute  seeking  employment 
Nonresidents.  Including  migrants,  are  state 
charges. 

6.  Regulation  of  migrant  labor  campt 
Migrant  Labor  camps  are  subject  to  the 
State  Sanitary  Code  which  Is  applicable  to 
camps  occupied  by  five  or  more  persons 
Permits  from  the  State  or  locul  health  de- 
partment  are  required  to  operate  camps' 
Sanitary  code  standards  cover,  among  other 
things,  draln.Tge  and  location,  structural  and 
fire  safety,  llglu  and  ventilation,  water  and 
sewage,  and  required  facilities. 

7.  Wage  payments 

Workers  must  be  paid  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  contained  In  Uie  application  for  regis- 
tratlon  filed  with  the  Industrial  commls- 
sloner.  Wages  must  be  paid  weekly  or  In  full 
every  2  weeks.  The  Industrial  commissioner 
may  collect  unpaid  wages  from  emp'.oyers 

All  contractors  or  crew  leaders  must  keep 
payroll  records  showing  for  each  worker 
wape  rates,  wages  earned,  hours  worked  or 
units  picked,  and  all  withholdings.  They 
are  also  required  to  give  each  worker  with 
each  payment  of  wages  a  written  statement 
showing  this  Information.  Every  grower, 
processor  or  other  person  who  Is  required  to 
obtain  a  certificate  of  registration  must  also 
keep  the  payroll  records  and  give  statemenU 
except  where  he  has  a  farm  labor  contractor 
or  crew  leader  who  Is  required  to  keep  the 
records  and  give  the  statements. 

*.  Social  insurance 
Tlie  workmen's  compensation,  disability 
benefits  and  unemployment  Insurance  laws 
do  not  cover  agricultural  workers  In  New 
York  State,  except  that  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation law  covers  agricultural  workers 
using  certain  types  of  machinery  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  An  employer  may  volun- 
tarily cover  workers  under  workmen's  com- 
pensation. About  70  percent  of  migrant 
workers  In  New  York  State  are  covered  by 
either  workmen's  compensation  or  farmer's 
liability  Insurance. 

P.  Education 

The  education  law  requires  the  attendance 
by  children  from  7  to  16  years  of  age  when 
school  Is  In  session.  Migrant  children  are 
Included.  The  education  department  works 
with  local  school  districts  to  Insure  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  migrant  children. 
An  annual  census  of  migrant  children  Is  con- 
ducted. This  census  serves  to  make  school 
districts  aware  of  their  responsibility  to  as- 
sure  school  attendance. 

The  State  promotes  and  pays  for  summer 
schools  operated  by  local  school  districts  for 
migrant  children. 

In  1961  both  the  number  of  schools  and 
the  number  of  children  In  attendance  In- 
creased. During  1961  there  were  350  children 
In  attendance  at  such  schools  compared  with 
277  In  1960. 

10.  Traniportation  of  migrants 
Migrant  workers  must  have  valid  driving 
licenses  from  their  home  States  and  must 
take  New  York's  vl.-lon  and  highway  sign 
Identification  test.  Under  the  vehicle  and 
traffic  law.  trucks  carrying  passengers  more 
than  5  miles  must  have  firmly  attached 
fide  racks  at  least  3  feet  high;  a  securely 
closed  tailboard  or  endgate;  and  one  person 
21  or  over  on  the  rear  of  the  truck  If  more 
than  five  persons  under  18  are  being  trans- 
ported. All  vehicles  operated  In  New  York 
must  have  liability  Insurance. 

11.  Commis.iary  registration 
The  labor  law  provides  that  no  person  shall 
operate  a  farm  labor  camp  commissary  with- 
out a  permit  from  the  Industrial  commis- 
sioner. Bach  permit  holder  Is  required  to 
po5t  the  permit  and  the  current  prices  of  all 
goods  sold  or  leased.    The  prices  charged  can- 


not exceed  those  posted.  Most  commissary 
permits  are  Issued  to  registered  contractors. 
The  commissioner  may  refuse,  revoke  or 
suspend  a  commissary  permit  when  be  finds 
that  the  applicant  or  permit  holder  has 
violated  the  labor  or  penal  laws,  or  h£is  been 
convicted  of  any  crime  or  offense  except  traf- 
fic violations,  or  Is  not  a  person  of  good 
character  or  responslbUlty.  or  has  made  any 
misrepresentation  or  false  statements  in  his 
application  for  a  permit 

12.  Recruitment  and  placement 

It  la  the  responsibility  of  the  farm  em- 
ployment service,  under  the  general  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  division  of  employment  of  the 
department  of  labor  to  facilitate  the  recruit- 
ment of  farm  labor  and  to  maximize  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  such  workers.  Pri- 
ority In  filling  Job  orders  Is  given  first  to 
local  labor,  second  to  Interstate  migrants, 
and  third  to  offshore  workers.  With  respect 
to  Interstate  recruitment,  an  attempt  Is  made 
to  ascertain  the  needs  of  employers  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  season  so  that  the  num- 
ber of  workers  recruited  through  the  Inter- 
state system  wUl  not  be  excessive. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  address  two 
questions  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  if  I  may.  The  Senator 
will  recall  that  in  the  last  Congress  the 
measure  now  being  considered,  or  one 
practically  identical  with  it,  was  drafted 
and  presented  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  The  bill  was  later  siubjected  to 
informal  hearings,  at  which  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Williams!,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd  ] , 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land!, and  others  participated,  in  an 
effort  to  make  the  measure  as  unobjec- 
tionable as  possible  to  the  agricultural 
interests — at  least  those  represented  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  will  recall  that.  Does  he  not? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  re- 
call very  well  the  many  hours  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  1  Mr.  Holland!  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
ByrdI  gave  to  me  and  to  the  staff  of  our 
subcommittee.  They  were  not  only  pro- 
ductive hours,  but  were  also  pleasant 
hours.  Out  of  those  discussions  we  ar- 
rived at  a  large  measure  of  agreement. 
The  measures  that  were  considered  yes- 
terday, the  bill  before  u.s  now,  and  the  bill 
to  come  reflect  our  conclusions  of  last 
year,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

In  response  to  the  views  expressed  by 
growers,  individually  or  through  the 
representatives  of  their  a.ssociations,  we 
made  minor  changes.  For  example,  in 
the  child  labor  bill,  last  year  we  per- 
mitted children  12  and  13  years  of  age  to 
work  on  farms  within  25  miles  of  home. 
Grower  representatives  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  state  that  provision  not  in 
terms  of  miles  but  in  terms  of  daily  com- 
mutation. The  modification  reflects  a 
liberalization  of  the  bill  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  growers  affected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  now  should  like 
to  a.sk  him  the  following  question:  Am 
I  correctly  informed  that  all  the  changes 
made  last  year  and  reflected  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  matter  last  year  that  fol- 


lowed the  discussions  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  and  myself,  remain  in  the  bill 
which  is  now  being  considered? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  can  be  assured  that  that  is  the 
fact.  Those  provisions  remain  in  the 
bills  that  we  have  considered  and  are 
considering. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  While  there  are  those 
who  would  not  want  this  particular  area 
covered  by  Federal  legislation,  and  I  am 
among  them,  for  I  would  prefer  not  to 
have  Federal  legislation  in  this  area  be- 
cause the  conditions  in  the  various  States 
differ  so  greatly — at  the  same  time  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  best  approach  to  the 
problem  that  at  least  I  have  been  able  to 
devise,  and  as  I  understand  it,  it  reflects 
the  deliberation  of  the  three  Senators 
whom  I  have  mentioned.  Therefore  I 
desire  the  record  to  show  that  this  is 
the  same  measure,  with  very  minor 
change,  and  no  departure  in  principle, 
from  the  measure  worked  out  in  a  series 
of  conferences  last  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Ex- 
actly. I  am  sure  the  people  of  Florida 
will  express  their  gratitude  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  the  great  State  of  Florida 
for  the  time,  effort,  and  the  humanity 
that  he  has  shown  in  these  measures 
that  deal  with  humanity. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  recall  also  that  there 
were  two  measures  in  the  migratory  labor 
field  which  I  was  happy  to  join  as  a 
cosponsor  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

I  believe  that  the.se  two  measures  were 
among  the  bills  that  were  passed  yester- 
day— one  for  Federal  support  of  the  day 
nursery  program,  which  has  proved  so 
helpful  in  my  State,  and  the  other  for 
Federal  support  of  the  sanitation  pro- 
gram for  habitations  where  the  migrants 
live,  which  again  has  proved  to  be  so 
helpful  in  my  State. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  will  be  happy  to  know  that  both 
of  the  bills  passed  yesterday  unanimous- 
ly. I  am  sure  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland]  was  one  of 
the  sponsors  who  helped  to  fashion  those 
bills  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that 
result. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  compli- 
ments me  much  more  than  I  deserve. 
But  I  appreciate  his  statement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  On  the 
contrary 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's statement. 

There  is  another  bill  in  the  migratory 
labor  field  relating  to  housing  in 
which  I  have  had  a  great  interest,  as 
the  Senator  is  aware.  Is  that  measure 
to  come  up  today  or  later  during  the 
course  of  the  consideration  of  these 
measmes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
bill  of  which  the  Senator  is  speaking 
which  deals  with  migratory  farm 
housing,  has  not  been  fully  considered 
in  committee  yet.  It  is  not  before  us 
today  and  is  not  on  the  calendar.  We 
hope  it  will  be  shortly. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  attention.    I  am  sorry  that  I  am 


not  able  to  join  him  in  his  philosophy 
all  the  way  through,  but  I  recognize  his 
humanitarian  approach,  and  I  have 
joined  him  insofar  as  my  own  observa- 
tions, my  own  convictions  and  my  own 
conscience  have  permitted  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  When- 
ever we  are  together,  my  position  is 
strengthened  immensely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  by  my 
amendment  I  merely  seek  to  proscribe 
the  broad  discretionary  power  for  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  determining  what 
is  hazardous  employment  for  children 
below  the  age  of  18.  The  bill  provides 
that  "in  an  occupation  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  finds  and  declares  to  be  particu- 
larly hazardous  for  the  employment  of 
children  below  age  18";  in  other  words, 
the  Secretary  would  have  complete  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  determine  what  Is 
hazardous. 

By  my  amendment  I  intend  to  pro- 
scribe that  discretionary  authority 
slightly  by  merely  providing  that — 

No  employee  below  the  age  of  18  may  be 
employed  In  agriculture  to  operate  power- 
driven  machinery  or  handle  poisonous  ma- 
terials under  conditions  found  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  particularly  hazardous  for 
minors  below  age  18. 

In  other  words,  the  amendment  really 
would  determine  that  hazardous  employ- 
ment is  that  around  power-driven  ma- 
chinery or  poisonous  materials,  such  as 
fertilizers  and  insecticides. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
because  I  do  not  believe  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  is  sufficiently  experienced  in 
the  field  of  agriculture  to  exercise  broad 
discretionary  authority,  and  we  should 
more  fully  define  the  congressional  in- 
tent and  policy  on  that  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  jneld  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  de- 
sire to  make  only  one  further  observa- 
tion. The  amendment  would  specify 
extra  hazardous  employment  to  include 
only  the  operation  of  power-driven  ma- 
chinery and  work  around  poisonous  ma- 
terials such  as  insecticides.  I  feel  that 
the  Secretary  should  have  the  authority 
to  define  other  extra  hazardous  work, 
such  as  working  on,  rather  than  operat- 
ing, giant  combines  and  other  such 
equipment  Therefore,  I  oppose  the 
amendment. 

I  am  sure  the  Secretary  in  his  wis- 
dom  

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment  on  that 
point?  I  believe  giant  combines  would 
be  classified  as  power-driven  machinery. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
problem  is  the  word  "operate."  Much  of 
the  employment  would  be  on,  but  not 
operating,  machinery.  That  is  the  prob- 
lem I  have  with  the  amendment. 

In  the  area  of  insecticides,  sprays,  and 
dangerous  power-driven  machinery,  we 
can  be  confident  that  the  Secretary 
would  very  thoughtfully  consider  those 
areas  and  give  his  careful  definitions  of 
extra  hazardous  work  in  agriculture. 
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I   yield 
time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  jrielded  back,  the  quesUoa 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER. 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 


Wtiat  this  amounui  to  U  the  ability  to  matter  that  one  could  say.  "We  shcuW 

Judge  when  the  buildup  of  particular  prob-  not  Wt   thft«^  frnm   r»„tj=iH»   »kI     *"°"^'<* 

leayi  ha.  reached  the  stage  where  Intemgent  "^i  ,*   TYT^  ,wTi   .1    -     1^  country 

action  U  called  for.     If  that  action  comes.  f°"^'',  '"  ^  do  this  labor.       For  much  of 

social    tensions   are   eased,    and    the    society  "^^  labor,  such  as  weeding  and  picking. 
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THE   PHILOSOPHY   OP  TRUE.   BASIC 
CONSERVATISM 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  by  the 
tongues  of  some  who  seek  to  incite — and 
by  the  actions  of  a  misled  few^-conserv- 
atism,  as  a  philosophy  of  government,  is 
becoming  in  the  minds  of  many  a  barrier 
to  progress.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  picture  actually  projected  by 
the  philosophy  of  true,  basic  conserva- 
tism. It  is  just  that,  in  this  age  of  Im- 
patience, progress  we  find  often  is  de- 
fined merely  as  velocity.  Motion,  not 
order,  has  become  obsessive  to  many. 
And  action,  not  wisdom,  seems  to  have 
t)ecome  a  status  symbol. 

Principled  conservatism  provokes  and 
promotes  progress — sound  progress — by 
taking  those  changes  dictated  by  time 
and  conditions,  mixing  them  well  with 
the  best  of  the  past  and  coming  up  with 
a  blend  that  will  allow  sound  and  ra- 
tional fulfillment  of  the  present-day 
aims  of  man. 

On  June  1,  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Pueblo,  Colo..  Star  Journal -Chieftain, 
there  appeared  an  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject which,  in  my  opinion,  points  up  most 
forcefully  and  succinctly  the  importance 
of  true  conservatism  to  the  orderly  adop- 
tion of  the  indicated  social  and  economic 
changes  which  progress  demands.  I 
commend  Mr.  Frank  Hoag  and  his  edito- 
rial staff  on  the  Star  Journal -Chieftain 
for  this  very  well  done  editorial  and  for 
the  advocacy  of  progress  rather  than 
mere  velocity;  orderly  growth  rather 
than  simple  motion;  and  wisdom  rather 
than  action  for  the  sake  of  action  alone. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
referred  appear  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follow.s: 

Volcano  of  Human  Aitairs  Contbolxed  by 

CONSERVATrVES 

Historians  and  social  scientists  probably 
would  agree  that  moot  adaptations  to  Im- 
portant social  and  economic  change  have 
been  reasonably  managed  by  conservatives — 
In  America  and  much  of  the  Western  world. 

The  Idea  that  conservatism  somehow  oper- 
ates as  a  bar  to  progress  Just  does  not  fit  the 
facts  of  history. 

Through  a  great  part  of  Amerlca'.s  growth, 
for  ex.imple,  conservative  political  figures 
have  been  In  control.  £>oes  anyone  dure  to 
suggest  that  this  country  stood  still  In  that 
long,  long  span? 

We  all  know  that  we  did  not. 

Many  years  ago  some  social  scientists  de- 
voted a  hard  weekend  of  thinking  to  the 
problem  of  how  change  Is  managed.  The  con- 
senstis  was  that  generally  it  occurs  through 
a  process  of    gradualism." 

.Not  only  American  history,  but  British  was 
cited  In  Illustration.  The  celebrated  British 
capacity  for  •'muddling  through"  was  seen 
as  a  curious  talent  for  effective  management 
of  gradual  change. 


moves  ahead  without  undue  strain. 

Orave  trouble  comes,  say  the  historians 
and  social  scientists,  when  men  In  power 
try  to  put  a  lid  on  change.  Then  the  result 
may  be  not  peaceful  advance  but  violent 
explosion. 

The  French  Revolution  was  such  an  In- 
stance In  history.  French  monarchs  had 
sought  for  a  century  or  more  to  arrest  the 
processes  of  change.    Finally  the  lid  blew  off. 

The  sitd  facts  about  the  violent  outbursts 
Is  that  they  almost  Inevitably  lead  to  ex- 
cesses which  are  avoided  by  the  process  of 
sane  gradualUm.  Thereafter  valuable  en- 
ergies can  be  consumed  In  correcting  the 
excesses. 

Those  who  try  to  block  all  change — and 
who  thereby  set  the  scene  for  social  explo- 
sions— are  not  responsible  conservatives  at 
all.  They  are  radicals  of  a  sort,  as  extreme  as 
the    radicals    at    the    leftward    end. 

The  radical  "conservatives"  no  doubt  p>er- 
suade  themselves  that  they  are  busy  "pre- 
serving the  values  of  the  past."  But  a  course 
which  tries  to  preserve  these  at  the  cost  of  all 
change  leads  only  to  their  ultimate  destruc- 
tion by  explosion. 

Some  who  resist  change  believe  sincerely 
they  are  not  simply  keeping  the  status  quo 
for  themselves  but  handmg  down  a  "sound 
heritage"  of  unchanging  values  to  their  de- 
scendants and  successors.  What  they  are 
really  handing  down  Is  the  certainty  of  an 
explosion. 

The  Instinct  of  Intelligent  conservatives  is 
to  keep  the  processes  of  change  under  sensi- 
ble conuol.  to  blend  the  best  of  the  past 
with  elements  of  the  new.  to  make  sure  that 
escape  valves  for  society's  tensions  are  always 
at  work.  A  people  thus  guided  moves  ahead 
rationally,  If  slowly. 

But  total  resistance  Is  like  a  cap  on  a 
volcanic  cone.  Beneath  the  cap.  great  coun- 
terforce  builds.  When  the  Inevitable  violent 
upthrust  comes.  It  may  engulf  everything 
around  the  cone — good  and  bad. 

We  in  America— and  our  friends  in  the  free 
West — must  thank  our  stars  that  we  have 
most  often  been  led  by  men  who  could  see 
the  peril  of  total  resistance,  and  chose  In- 
stead to  keep  us  moving  slowly  but  surely 
ahead. 


THE    BR.ACERO    PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  my  colleague  [Mr.  Dominick]  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
which  pertains  to  one  facet  of  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate. 

A  few  days  ago  the  other  body  had 
before  it  for  consideration  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  the  bracero  program,  and  at 
that  time  defeated  the  extension  by  a 
narrow  margin.  On  that  particular  day. 
there  were  many  absences  from  the  other 
body 

I  had  considered  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  S.  523,  now  before  the 
Senate,  to  extend  the  so-called  bracero 
program  for  a  period  of  1  year,  but  be- 
cause there  had  not  been  an  opportu- 
nity for  hearings  I  have  decided  to  in- 
troduce it  as  a  bill,  and  therefore  have 
sent  it  to  the  desk.  It  wa.s  ori'unally 
intended  to  be  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate. 

As  I  say,  on  May  29  the  other  body 
considered  H  R  5497.  and  that  bill  was 
defeated.  There  are  many  States  in  this 
Union  which  depend  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  importation  of  farm  labor  into 
this  country.     It   is  not  such   a  simple 


it  is  impossible  to  obtain  workers  in  the 
Western  States. 

There  are  many  farmers  in  my  State 
of  Colorado  and  in  many  of  the  other 
States  of  the  country — Including  the 
Midwest,  the  West,  and  the  South— who 
are  concerned  about  extension  of  the 
bracero  program.  They  need  the  help 
which  can  be  rendered  by  workers  in  the 
production  and  harvesting  of  crops  such 
a.s  lettuce,  carrots,  pickles,  sugarbeets, 
tomatoes,  cotton,  peaches,  berries,  and 
other  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Tlie  House  report  on  H.R.  5497  shows 
that  during  1962  Mexican  nationals  were 
employed  in  21  States  as  follows:  Ari- 
zona. 16.906:  Arkansas.  12.410:  Califor- 
nla,  127.002;  Colorado.  10,372;  Illinois, 
113:  Indiana,  587;  Iowa,  174;  Kan.sas! 
142;  Michigan.  13.327;  Minnesota,  39; 
Montana,  1.814;  Nebraska.  2,119;  Nevada, 
66;  New  Mexico,  2,144;  Oregon,  365; 
South  Dakota.  98;  Tennessee,  165;  Texas 
36.289;  Utah,  640;  Wisconsin,  778;  Wyo- 
ming, 1,398. 

This  has  been  a  very  useful  law,  espe- 
cially for  the  small  farmers.  There  are, 
of  course,  .safeguards  in  the  law  which 
protect  domestic  workers.  We  must  be 
concerned  about  those. 

No  Mexican  nationals  can  be  employed 
in  this  country,  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  certifies  tliat  the  following  condi- 
tions exist:  First,  domestic  workers  able, 
willing,  and  qualified  are  not  available: 
second,  the  employment  of  Mexican 
workers  '•will  not  adversely  affect  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  domes- 
tic agricultural  workers  similarly  em- 
ployed"; and  third,  reasonable  efforts 
have  been  made  to  attract  domestic 
workers  at  comparable  wages. 

Nor  has  Public  Law  78  been  only  a  one- 
sided affair.  Our  good  neighbor  to  the 
south.  Mexico,  has  benefited  by  the  op- 
eration of  the  law. 

I  have  personally  vi.sited  many  of  the 
habitations  where  the  braceros  are  em- 
ployed in  my  own  State.  In  my  opinion, 
in  most  instances  they  represent  at  least 
100  percent,  if  not  200  percent,  better 
living  conditions  than  the  same  people 
would  enjoy  in  their  own  country,  which 
they  leave  to  find  employment  in  the 
United  States. 

I  -seriously  doubt  that  many  farmers 
who  grow  the  crops  of  tomatoes,  lettuce, 
-sugarbeets.  and  the  like  can  continue  to 
operate  without  the  .seasonal  help  which 
Public  Law  78  provides.  Under  any  cir- 
cum<?Lances.  these  farmers  cannot,  over- 
night, change  their  farming  methods  and 
secure  alternate  arrangements,  such  as 
mechanization.  Moreover,  there  are  sev- 
eral crops;  namely,  pickles  and  tomatoes, 
which  today  require  hand  labor.  These 
two  crops  are  not  amenable  to  mechani- 
zation, insofar  as  harvesting:;  is  con- 
cerned. In  fact,  I  am  advised  that  the 
development  of  mechanical  harvesting 
equipment  for  these  two  crops  is  pres- 
ently the  subject  of  major  rcseaich 
projects 

Public  Law  78  will  expire  of  its  own 
terms  at  the  end  of  this  year,  unless  an 
extension  is  enacted.     There  is  an  ur- 


gent need  to  continue  the  program  and 
wc  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so  by  the 
proposed  legislation  I  am  introducing. 
This  would  allow  Congicss  a  reasonable 
time  to  reexamine  its  pwsitlon  under 
Public  Law  78  to  .see  where  we  should 
go  from  this  point. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  may 
be  held  at  the  desk  throuRh  tomorrow 
for  such  additional  sponsors  as  may  wish 
to  join. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

The  bill  (S.  1703>  to  amend  title  V 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Allott  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dominick),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  "by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  af:sembled.  That  section 
609  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  by  striking  "December  31, 
1963",    and    Inserting    "December    31,    1964". 


AMENDMENT  OF  FAIR  LABOR 
STAND.ARDS  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  523)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  extend  the  child 
labor  provisions  thereof  to  certain  chil- 
dren employed  in  agriculture,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentaiT  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MnXER.  What  is  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  S.  523, 
to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Tlie  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  523)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
13(c)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  The  provisions  of  section  12  re- 
lating to  child  labor  shall  not  apply  to  any 
employee  employed  In  agriculture  outside  of 
school  hours  for  the  school  district  where 
such  employee  Is  living  while  he  Is  so  em- 
ployed. If  such  employee  Is — 

"(A)  employed  by  his  parent,  or  by  a 
person  standing  In  the  place  of  his  parent, 
on  a  farm  owned  or  operated  by  such  parent 
or  person,  or 

"(B)    Is  14  years  of  age  or  over,  or 

"(C)  Is  12  years  of  age  or  over  and  Is  em- 
ployed on  a  farm  to  which  he  commutes  dally 
from  his  permanent  residence,  and  (I)  such 
employment  Is  with  the  written  consent  of 
his  parent  or  person  standing  In  place  of  his 
parent,  or  (11)  his  parent  or  person  standing 
In  place  of  his  parent  Is  also  emploved  on  the 
same  farm. 

"(2)  No  employee  below  the  age  of  18 
may  be  employed  In  agriculture  in  an  occupa- 


tion that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  and 
declares  to  be  particularly  hazardous  for  the 
emplojTiient  of  children  below  age  18,  except 
where  such  employee  Is  employed  by  his 
parent  or  by  a  person  standing  In  the  place 
of  hlB  parent  on  a  farm  owned  or  operated 
by  such  parent  or  person. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  section  12  relating 
to  child  labor  shall  not  apply  to  any  child 
employed  as  an  actor  or  performer  in  mo- 
tion pictures  or  theatrical  productions,  or  in 
radio  or  television  productions." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


FARM  LABOR  CONTRACTOR  REGIS- 
TRATION ACT  OF  1963 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  184,  Senate  biU  524. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill 
CS.  524)  to  provide  for  the  registration  of 
contractors  of  migrant  agricultural 
workers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with 
amendments  on  page  3,  line  2,  after  the 
word  "operator,"  to  strike  out  "or  nurs- 
eryman" and  insert  "nurseryman, 
freezer,  or  cold  storage  operator";  on 
page  6,  line  4,  after  the  word  "filed",  to 
insert  "or  give  satisfactory  assurance 
that  he  will  file";  and  on  page  8,  line  19. 
after  the  word  "Every",  to  strike  out 
"migrant  agricultural"  and  insert 
"farm";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act  of  1963". 

CONGRESSIONAL    FINDINGS    AND    DrCLARATION    OF 
POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
the  channels  and  Instrumentalities  of  Inter- 
state commerce  are  being  used  by  certain  Ir- 
responsible contractors  for  the  services  of  the 
migrant  agricultural  laborers  who  exploit 
producers,  of  agricultural  products,  migrant 
agricultural  laborers,  and  the  public  gener- 
ally, and  that,  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  the 
channels  and  Instrumentalities  of  Interstate 
commerce  by  such  Irresponsible  contractors, 
the  flow  of  Interstate  commerce  has  been  Im- 
peded, obstructed,  and  restrained. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  policy  of  this  Act 
to  remove  the  Impediments,  obstructions,  and 
restraints  occasioned  to  the  flow  of  Inter- 
state commerce  by  the  activities  of  such  Ir- 
responsible contractors  by  requiring  that  all 
persons  engaged  In  the  activity  of  contract- 
ing for  the  services  of  workers  for  interstate 
agricultural  employment  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  all  regulations 
prescribed  hereunder  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 


DETLNITIONS 

Sbc.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "person"  Includes  any  in- 
dividual, partnership,  association.  Joint  stock 
company,  trust,  or  corporation. 

(b)  The  term  "farm  labor  contractor" 
means  any  person,  who,  for  a  fee,  either 
for  himself  or  on  behalf  of  another  person, 
recruits,  solicits,  hires,  furnishes,  or  trans- 
ports ten  or  more  migrant  workers  (excluding 
members  of  his  Immediate  family)  at  any 
one  time  In  any  calendar  year  for  Interstate 
agricultural  employment.  Such  term  shall 
not  Include  (1)  any  nonprofit  charitable  or- 
ganization, public  or  nonprofit  private  edu- 
cational Institution,  or  similar  organization: 

(2)  any  farmer,  processor,  canner,  glnner. 
packing  shed  operator,  nurserjrman,  freezer, 
or  cold  storage  operator  who  engages  In  any 
such  activity  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
migrant  workers  solely  for  his  own  operation; 

(3)  any  full-time  or  regular  employee  of  any 
entity  referred  to  In  (1)  or  (2)  above;  or  (4) 
any  person  who  engages  In  any  such  activity 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  migrant  work- 
ers of  any  foreign  nation  for  employment  in 
the  United  States,  If  the  employment  of  such 
workers  Is  subject  to  (A)  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  such  foreign 
nation,  or  (B)  an  arrangement  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  foreign  nation  under  which 
written  contracts  for  the  employment  of  such 
workers  are  provided  for  and  the  enforce- 
ment thereof  Is  provided  for  In  the  United 
States  by  an  Instrumentality  of  such  foreign 
nation. 

(c)  The  term  "fee"  includes  any  money  or 
other  valuable  consideration  paid  or  prom- 
ised to  be  paid  to  a  person  for  services  as  a 
farm  labor  contractor. 

(d)  The  term  •'interstate  agricultural  em- 
ployment" means  emplo3rment  In  any  service 
or  activity  included  within  the  provisions  of 
section  3(f)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended  (29  U.S.C.  2(J3(f)),  or 
section  3121(g)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  3121(g) ),  when  such  serv- 
ice or  activity  Is  performed  by  an  Individual 
worker  who  has  been  transported  from  one 
State  to  another  or  from  any  place  outside 
of  a  State  to  any  place  within  a  State. 

(e)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  or  his  duly  authorized  representative. 

(f)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam. 

(g)  The  term  "migrant  worker"  means  an 
individual  whose  primary  employment  Is  in 
agriculture,  as  defined  in  section  3(f)  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C. 
203(f)  ),  or  who  performs  agricultural  labor, 
as  defined  In  section  3121(g)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  3121  (g) ) ,  on 
a  seasonal  or  other  temporary  basis. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  REGISTRATION  REQUIRED 

Sec.  4.  (a)  No  person  shall  engage  In  ac- 
tivities as  a  farm  labor  contractor  unless  he 
first  obtains  a  certificate  of  registration  from 
the  Secretary,  and  unless  such  certificate 
Is  In  full  force  and  effect  and  Is  In  such  per- 
son s  Immediate  possession. 

(b)  A  full-time  or  regular  employee  of 
any  person  holding  a  valid  certificate  of 
registration  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  not.  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  In  ac- 
tivities as  a  farm  labor  contractor  solely  on 
behalf  of  such  person,  be  required  to  obtain 
a  certificate  of  registration  hereunder  in  his 
own  name.  Any  such  employee  shall  be  re- 
quired to  have  In  his  Immediate  personal 
possession  when  engaging  In  such  activities 
such  identification  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire showing  such  employee  to  be  an  em- 
ployee of,  and  duly  authorlZ5d  to  engage  in 
activities  as  a  farm  labor  contractor  for.  a 
person  holding  a  valid  certificate  of  registra- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Ex- 
cept as  provided  In  the  foregoing  provisions 
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of  thla  subsection,  any  such  employee  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provlBlon«  ot  thl*  Act  and 
regulaUons  prescribed  hereunder  to  the 
same  extent  as  tf  he  were  required  to  obtain 
a  certificate  of  registration  In  his  own  name. 

issuANc*  or  cxxnpiCATK  or  axoisTKA-noif 

Sec  5  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  ap- 
propriate Investigation,  Issue  a  certificate  of 
registration  under  this  Act  to  any  person 
who — 

( 1 )  has  executed  and  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary a  written  application  subscribed  and 
sworn  to  by  the  applicant  containing  such 
Information  (to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief)  concerning  his  conduct  and 
method  of  operation  as  a  farm  labor  contrac- 
tor as  the  Secretary  may  require  In  order 
effectively  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act:  and 

(3)   has  filed,  or  gives  satisfactory  assur- 
ance that  he  will  file  within  such  time  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  proof  satisfac- 
tory   to    the   Secretary   of    the    financial   re- 
sponsibility of  the  applicant  or  proof  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  of  the  existence  of 
a  policy  of  Insurance  which  Insures  such  ap- 
plicant against  liability  for  damages  to  per- 
sons or  property   arising  out  of   the  appli- 
cant's   ownership    of.    op>eratlon    of,    or    his 
causing  to  be  op)erated  any  vehicle  for  the 
transportation   of  migrant  workers  In   con- 
nection with  his  business,  activities,  or  op- 
erations   as   a   farm    labor   contractor.     The 
amount    of    any    such    policy    of    Insurance 
shall  be  not  less  than  the  amount  required 
under   the   law   or   regulation   of   any   State 
In  which  such  applicant  operates  a  vehicle 
In   connection  with  his  business,  activities, 
or  operations  as  a  farm  labor  contractor;  but 
In  no  event  shall  the  amount  of  such  Insur- 
ance be  less   than  $5,000  for  bodily  Injuries 
to  or  death  of  one  person;  $20,000  for  bodily 
Injuries  to  or  death  of  all  persons  Injured  or 
killed  In  any  one  accident;  $5,000  for  the  loss 
or  damage  in  any  one  accident  to  property 
of  others. 

(b)  Upon  notice  and  hearing  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  him. 
the  Secretary  may  refuse  to  Issue,  and  may 
suspend,  revoke,  or  refuse  to  renew  a  certifi- 
cate of  registration  to  any  farm  labor  con- 
tractor  If   he   finds   that   such   contractor 

(1)  knowingly  has  made  any  misrepresen- 
tations or  false  statements  In  his  application 
for  a  certificate  of  registration  or  any  re- 
newal thereof; 

(2)  knowingly  has  given  false  or  mislead- 
ing Information  to  migrant  workers  concern- 
ing the  terms,  conditions,  or  existence  of 
agricultural  employment; 

(3)  has  failed,  without  justification,  to 
perform  agreements  entered  Into  or  arrange- 
ments with  farm  operators; 

(4)  has  failed,  without  Justification,  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  any  working 
arrangements  he  has  made  with  migrant 
workers; 

(5)  has  failed  to  show  financial  responsi- 
bility satl.'factory  to  the  Secretary  required 
by  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section  or  has 
failed  to  keep  In  effect  a  policy  of  Insurance 
required  by  subjection  (a)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion; 

(6)  has  recruited,  employed,  or  utilized 
the  services  of  a  person  with  knowledge  that 
such  person  Is  violating  the  provisions  of 
the  immigration  and  nationality  laws  of  the 
United  States: 

(7)  has  been  convicted  of  any  crime  under 
State  or  Federal  law  relating  to  gambling  or 
prostitution,  or  to  the  sale,  distribution,  or 
posfesslon  of  alcoholic  liquors  or  narcotics 
in  connection  with  or  incident  to  his  activi- 
ties as  a  farm  labor  contractor; 

(8)  has  failed  to  comply  with  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  CommUslon  that  are  applicable 
to  his  activities  and  operations  In  Interstate 
commerce;  or 


(9)  has  failed  to  comply  with  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  regtilatlons  U- 
sued  hereunder. 

(c)  A  certificate  of  registration,  once  Is- 
sued, may  not  be  transferred  or  assigned 
and  shall  be  effective  for  the  remainder  of 
the  calendar  year  during  which  it  Is  Issued, 
unless  suspended  or  revoked  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  provided  In  this  Act.  A  certificate 
of  registration  may  be  renewed  each  calen- 
dar year  upon  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
an  application  for  its  renewal. 

OBLIGATIONS    AND    PROHIBITIONS 

Sxc   6.  Every  farm  labor  contractor  shall 

(a)  carry  his  certificate  of  registration 
with  him  at  all  times  while  engaging  In  ac- 
tivities as  a  farm  labor  contractor  and  ex- 
hibit the  same  to  all  persons  with  whom 
he  Intends  to  deal  in  his  capacity  as  a  farm 
labor  contractor  prior  to  so  dealing; 

lb)  ascertain  and  disclose  to  each  worker 
at  the  time  the  worker  la  recruited  the  fol- 
lowing information  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief:  (1)  the  area  of  employment, 
(2)  the  crops  and  operations  on  which  he 
may  be  employed,  (3)  the  transportation, 
housing,  and  insurance  to  be  provided  him. 
and  (4)  the  wage  rates  to  be  paid  him; 

(c)  upon  arrival  at  a  given  place  of  em- 
ployment, post  In  a  conspicuous  place  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  that  employment: 

(d)  in  the  event  he  manages,  supervise*, 
or  otherwise  controls  the  housing  facilities! 
post  in  a  conspicuous  place  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  occupancy:   and 

(e)  In  the  event  he  pays  migrant  workers 
engaged  in  interstate  agricultural  employ- 
ment, either  on  his  own  behalf  or  on  behalf 
of  another  person,  keep  payroll  records  which 
shall  show  for  each  worker  total  earnings  In 
each  payroll  period,  all  withholdings  from 
wages,  and  net  earnings.  In  addition,  for 
workers  employed  on  a  time  basis,  the  num- 
ber of  units  of  time  employed  and  the  rate 
per  unit  of  time  shall  be  recorded  on  the 
payroll  records,  and  for  workers  employed  on 
a  piece  rate  basis,  the  number  of  units  of 
work  performed  and  the  rate  per  unit  shall 
be  recorded  on  such  records.  The  Secretary 
may  prescribe  an  appropriate  form  for  re- 
cording such  Information. 

AUTHORITY    TO    OBTAIN    INFORMATION 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  or  his  designated 
representative  may  Investigate  and  gather 
data  with  respect  to  matters  which  may  aid 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
In  any  case  in  which  a  complaint  has  been 
filed  with  the  Secretary  regarding  a  violation 
of  this  Act  or  with  respect  to  which  the  Sec- 
retary has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
a  farm  labor  contractor  has  violated  any 
provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  or  his 
designated  representative  may  investigate 
and  gather  data  respecting  such  case,  and 
may.  in  connection  therewith,  enter  and  in- 
spect such  places  and  such  records  (and  make 
such  transcriptions  thereof),  question  such 
persons,  and  investigate  such  facts,  condi- 
tions, practices,  or  matters  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  determine  whether  a 
violation  of  this  Act  has  been  committed. 
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ulatlon  prescribed  hereunder  ahaU  be  fln«H 
not  more  than  $500.  ^ 

APPLICABILrrT     or     ADMINISTEATIVX     PROCmTTM 
ACT 

Sec.  10.  The  provisions  of  the  Admlnlstra 
tlve  Procedure  Act   (6  US  C.   1001   and  the 
following)    shall  apply  to  all  administrative 
proceedings  conducted  pursuant  to  the  au 
thorlty  contained  In  this  Act. 

JUDICIAL    REVICW 

Sec.  11.  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  order 
of  the  Secretary  In  refusing  to  Issue  or  renew 
or  in  suspending  or  revoking,  a  certificate  of 
registration  may  obtain  a  review  of  any  such 
order  by  filing  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  wherein  such 
person  resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of 
business,    or   in    the   United   States   District 
Court    for    the    DUtrlct    of    Columbia,    and 
serving    upon    the    Secretary,    within    thirty 
days  after  the  entry  of  such  order,  a  written 
petition  praying  that  the  order  of  the  Sec. 
retary  be  modified  or  set  aside  In  whole  or 
In  part.     Upon  receipt  of  any  such  petition 
the  Secretary  shall  file  In  such  court  a  full 
true,  and  correct  copy  of  the  transcript  of  the 
proceedings    upon    which    the    order    com- 
plained of  was  entered.     Upon  the  filing  of 
such  petition  and  receipt  of  such  transcript 
such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm! 
set  aside,  modify,  or  enforce  such  order,  in 
whole  or  In  part.     In  any  such   review,  the 
findings  of  fact  of  the  Secretary  shall  not  be 
set   aside   If   supported    by    substantial   evi- 
dence.    The    Judgment    and    decree    of    the 
court  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  as  pro- 
vided In  sections  1254  and  1291  of  title  28 
United  States  Code. 
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agreements  wn-H  federal  and  state  AGENCIES 

Sec  8.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies, to  utilize  (pursuant  to  such  agree- 
menU)  the  facilities  and  services  of  the 
agencies,  and  to  delegate  to  the  agencies  such 
authority,  other  than  rulemaking,  as  he 
deems  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  and  to  allocate  or  transfer 
funds  or  otherwise  to  pay  or  to  reimburse 
such  agencies  for  expenses  In  connection 
therewith. 

PENALTY    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  9  Any  farm  labor  contractor  or  em- 
ployee thereof  who  willfully  and  knowingly 
violates  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  reg- 


STATE    laws    and    REGULATIONS 

Sec  12.  ThU  Act  and  the  provisions  con- 
tained herein  are  Intended  to  supplement 
State  action  and  compliance  with  this  Act 
shall  not  excuse  anyone  from  compliance 
with  appropriate  State  law  and  regulation. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  13.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance, shall  be  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  the  Act  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

RULES    AND    REGULATIONS 

Sec.  14.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Is- 
sue such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deter- 
mines necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  sections  4,  5,  6,  and  8 
of  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  15  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  January  1,  1964. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendments  be  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that 
the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  treated  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  this  bill  would  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  Federal  registration  for  interstate 
farm  labor  contractors,  or  crew  leaders, 
as  they  are  frequently  called.  Farm 
labor  contractors  are  the  middlemen  in 
making  work  arrangements  between 
farmworkers  and  growers  and  in  this 
capacity  often  recruit,  transport,  super- 
vise, handle  pay  arrangements,  and. 
otherwise  act  as  an  intermediary  between 
the  migrant  worker  and  the  farmer.  Al- 
though many  crew  leaders  perform  their 
functions  in  satisfactory  and  responsible 


manner,  others  have  exploited  both 
farmers  and  workers.  Migrant  workers, 
because  of  their  dependency  on  the  crew 
leader,  are  particularly  vulnerable  to 
such  exploitation  and  abuse  by  irrespon- 
sible crew  leaders. 

For  a  full  statement  of  the  need  for 
this  legislation  and  a  summary  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  I  refer  Senators 
to  yesterday's  Concressional  Record,  at 
page  10511. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  my  argument  against  S.  524, 
which  I  do  not  believe  should  be  passed. 
I  do  not  believe  the  measure  is  needed. 
I  ask  tliat  my  argument  in  opposition  to 
the  measure  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  524 — Registration  of  Farm  Labor 
Contractors 
1.  There  are  occasional  Instances  of  crew 
leaders  who  don't  deal  fairly  with  workers 
or  farmers.  These  are  minor  and  In  many 
cases  disputable.  Their  incidence  is  exag- 
gerated. There  are  few  crew  leaders  who 
nioke  a  lot  of  money  In  their  operations. 
The  picture  of  venal  crew  leaders  portrayed 
by  some  Is  distorted.  A  more  typical  and  ac- 
curate portrayal  of  the  character  and  oper- 
ations of  crew  leaders  is  contained  In  a  re- 
cent research  report  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  from  which  the  following 
Is  quoted: 

"Tlie  present  system  of  crews  and  crew 
leaders  In  southern  Texas  has  developed  and 
Improved  over  a  period  of  time.  Although 
leaders  of  small  crews  may  continue  to  han- 
dle a  crew  of  about  the  same  size  for  years, 
the  movement  into  and  out  of  the  crew 
business  is  rapid.  A  crew  leader  who  makes 
some  bad  Job  contacts  Is  soon  deserted  by 
the  crew  members.  A  crew  leader  who  falls 
to  fulfill  his  Job  agreements  Is  soon  black- 
listed by  employers  and  is  unable  to  find 
work  for  his  crew. 

"Twenty-four,  or  approximately  three- 
fourths,  of  these  31  crew  leaders  were  migra- 
tory workers  who  had  moved  up  to  the  crew 
leader  position. 

"Most  crew  leaders  maintain  close  contact 
with  their  workers  during  the  winter  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  not  picked  up  by  some- 
one else.  When  competition  for  workers  be- 
comes intense,  crews  may  be  moved  out 
ahead  of  the  season  to  put  them  out  of  reach 
of  'labor  pirates."  If  a  man's  crew  deserts 
him.  he  may  be  out  of  business.  But  if  he 
has  a  number  of  work  commitments  for  the 
season  and  cannot  obtain  the  needed  work- 
ers, he  may  proceed  to  the  work  area  and  try 
recruiting  workers  there.  A  crew  leader  who 
has  been  able  to  sign  up  desirable  Jobs  Is  not 
likely  to  have  this  trouble. 

"A  crew  leader  who  can  retain  the  same 
workers  from  season  to  season  Is  proud  of 
his  achievement;  he  attributes  it  to  his 
honesty  and  fair  dealing. 

"Successful  crew  leaders  build  up  Job 
connections  over  a  period  of  years.  Farmers 
who  find  a  crew  that  Is  efficient  and  reliable 
ask  It  to  return  year  after  year.  A  successful 
crew  leader  keeps  In  touch  also  with  farm- 
ers with  whom  he  had  had  good  work  re- 
lationships. Communication  by  mall  not 
only  assures  him  of  the  Job  but  lets  him 
know  when  to  come  and  how  many  workers 
will  be  needed. 

"A  study  made  in  Texas  in  1939  Indicated 
that  60  percent  of  the  intrastate  workers 
traveled  with  crew  leaders.  20  percent 
traveled  on  their  own,  and  the  rest  used 
other  means  of  transijortatlon. 

"Only  39  percent  of  the  heads  of  house- 
holds In  the  1957  survey  reported  that  they 


were  members  of  crews  at  the  time  they 
left  their  home  bases.  The  rest  either  went 
on  their  own,  in  their  own  cars,  or  In  those 
of  friends,  or  rode  In  a  truck  driven  by  a 
trucker  for  a  recruitment  agency. 

"Forty  percent  of  the  families  migrated 
in  their  own  cars.  Truck  transportation 
Is  more  common  for  the  shorter  hauls  within 
the  State  than  for  Interstate  movement. 
Approximately  half  of  the  Interstate  work- 
ers went  In  their  own  cars."  (Quoted  from 
Production  Research  Report  41,  "Migratory 
Farm  Workers  in  the  Midcontinent  Streams," 
USDA.) 

2.  It  should  also  e  noted  that  most  farm 
labor  contractors  are  already  registered  with 
one  or  more  State  employment  services. 
Thus  any  farm  labor  contractor  who  oper- 
ates In  Florida,  Texas,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Colorado,  California. 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  probably  several 
other  States  I  don't  know  about  must  be 
registered.  These  are  major  mlgratory- 
farm-labor-emp'.oying  States. 

Most  farm  labor  contractors  must  be  reg- 
istered in  one  or  more  States  now.  I  can 
see  little  valid  purpose  In  duplication  of 
Federal  regulation  In  this  area. 

3.  I,  therefore,  do  not  believe  that  the 
proposal  Incorporated  In  S.  524  Is  of  any 
significant  Importance,  or  that  It  would  Im- 
prove the  situation  measurably,  or  that  It 
should  be  enacted. 

4.  If  the  Senate  considers  otherwise  then 
we  would  certainly  adopt  some  substantial 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 


FINANCING  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE 
RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  17,  1963,  I  introduced  by  request  S. 
1562,  an  administration  bill  to  Improve 
the  financing  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement System.  This  measure,  which 
would  rectify  a  weakness  of  long  stand- 
ing in  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund,  provides  a  reasonable 
solution  to  the  problem  of  the  fund's 
ever-giowing  unfunded  liability  which 
currently  amounts  to  $34  billion  dollars, 
and  will  increase  to  $35  billion  by  June 
30,  1964.  It  focuses  attention  upon  a 
very  serious  fiscal  situation  affecting 
Federal  employees  and  it  offers  a  logical 
means  by  which  past  omissions  can  be 
made  up.  Through  S.  1562,  the  fund's 
future  stability  can  be  assured. 

This  bill  has  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port, and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  It  A'ill 
be  enacted  during  the  88th  Congress. 

When  the  retirement  fund  was  created 
in  1920,  a  covenant  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  participating  employees  was 
established.  Under  this  agreement,  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  employee's 
salary  was  deducted  to  cover  his  share 
of  the  cost  of  his  retirement.  Whatever 
additional  funds  were  required  to 
finance  the  program  were  to  be  provided 
by  the  Government.  Over  the  years, 
the  Government  has  failed  to  make  its 
fully  obligated  contributions. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  failure  to  meet  the  contributions 
really  began  under  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  started  between 
1921  and  1928.  under  a  Republican  ad- 


ministration, and  it  was  also  carried  out 
under  the  early  part  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that,  in 
part,  they  were  able  to  present  figures 
ostensibly  showing  that  they  balanced 
their  budget,  simply  because  they  failed 
to  make  the  proper  contribution  to  the 
civil  service  retirement  fund? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes;  that  ran  into 
billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Was  this  not  an  ex- 
ample of  fiscal  irresponsibility  at  its 
worst? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  was  a  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility they  failed  to  fulfill.  There 
is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  connection  with  the 
allegation  of  fiscal  irre?ponsibility  under 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  who  was  in  control  of 
the  Congress  at  that  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  true  that  it 
was  a  partly  Democratic  Congress  in  con- 
trol, but  the  Republican  executive  in 
Eisenhower's  administration  made  no 
recommendations.  The  administration 
had  the  right  and  the  obligation  to  put 
those  funds  aside,  but  it  failed  to  do  so 
until  Congress  adopted  an  act  and  made 
the  Executive  do  it,  in  the  Eisenhower 
administration. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  ask  my  friend 
from  South  Carolina  if,  by  any  chance, 
there  is  a  slip-up  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  it  does  not  behoove 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  makes  the  laws,  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  did  do  some- 
thing about  it  when  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration failed  to  do  anything.  Con- 
gress enacted  a  law  which  required  that 
the  administration  must  set  aside  the 
proper  amount  each  year. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Does  the  Senator  say 
the  Eisenhower  administration  was  in 
control  of  the  Congress  at  that  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  was  in  control  of 
it  the  first  2  years.  After  about  the 
fourth  year  of  the  administration.  Con- 
gress acted.  The  administration  had 
not  done  anything  about  this  problem, 
and  Congress  made  it  do  something,  and 
that  law  is  on  the  statute  books  today. 

Between  1921  and  1928.  for  example, 
the  Federal  Government  did  not  contrib- 
ute a  cent  to  the  retirement  fund. 
Disbursements  of  course  were  small  in 
those  days  when  the  plan  was  in  its  be- 
girming  stages,  but  significant  Federal 
contributions  did  not  begin  until  the 
1930's  under  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tions. The  present  unsound  condition 
of  the  fund  arises  out  of  such  past  in- 
adequate contributions.  Unless  the 
Congress  takes  steps  to  increase  the  pres- 
ent level  of  Grovernment  contributions, 
the  unfunded  liability  will  grow,  and  the 
fund  will  disappear  entirely  by  the  year 
1990. 

In  1956  in  an  effort  to  regularize  Gov- 
ernment contributions,  the  Congress 
enacted  Public  Law  84-854,  under  which 
the  fund  is  currently  financed.  Each 
employing  agency  contributes  from  its 
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salary  appropriation  amounts  equal  to 
employee  contributlona  at  the  rate  of 
64  percent  for  employees  and  74  per- 
cent for  Members  of  Congress.  This  as- 
sures that  annual  Income  approximates 
normal  cost.  But  these  contributions 
do  not  fulfill  the  Government's  total  obli- 
gation because  no  provision  is  now  being 
made  to  meet  the  unfunded  hability — 
not  even  the  interest  on  the  unfunded  lia- 
bility. In  other  words,  our  present 
method  of  financing  covers  only  part  of 
retirement  benefit  costs. 

By  June  30.  1964.  the  fund  will  be  lia- 
ble to  the  tune  of  $49  billion  for 
benefits  earned  by  employees  and  Mem- 
bers for  past  services.  The  balance  in 
the  fund  will  be  $14  billion. 

S.  1562  would  require  each  agency  to 
make  supplemental  contributions  to  ar- 
rest the  growth  of  this  past-service  lia- 
bility and  to  preserve  the  fund's  integ- 
rity. These  extra  contributions  would 
be  spread  out  to  ease  their  impact  upon 
the  Federal  budget.  They  would  start 
at  one-half  of  1  percent  of  agency  pay- 
roll in  fiscal  year  1965  and  increase  by 
one-half  of  1  percent  annually  for  21 
years,  so  that  by  fiscal  year  1986  they 
would  reach  11  percent  of  payroll  where 
they  would  level  off. 

This  is  to  gradually  make  up  our  fail- 
ure to  provide  for  these  contributions  for 
many  years  in  the  past.     These  supple- 
mental contributions  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  6 '2  percent  of  payroll  now 
regularly  contributed.     The  Civil  Serv- 
ice    Commission     estimates     that     this 
schedule  plus  the  regular  matching  con- 
tributions would  stabilize  the  growth  of 
the    unfunded   liabihty   in    1986.     After 
that    date,    these    contributions    would 
permanently   finance   the   system    on   a 
normal  cost-plus-interest  basis,  and  then 
go  back  to  the  regular  matching  basis 
in  accordance  with  the  first  agreement. 
S.  1562  also  provides  that  any  new  or 
increased  benefits  which  may  be  enacted 
would  not  become  effective  until  the  un- 
funded  liability   for  past  service  which 
would  result  from  the  increased  benefit 
had  been   appropriated.     Thus   the   bill 
would  prevent  future  increases  in  the  un- 
funded liability  resulting  from  liberaliza- 
tions of  the  retirement  system. 

In  short,  this  measure  would  have  the 
following  beneficial  results: 

It  would  put  mto  operation  the  normal 
cost-plus-interest  principle  approved  by 
the  Congress  in  1956. 

It  would  slow  and  then  stop  the  alarm- 
ing growth  of  the  unfunded  liability. 
It  would  keep  the  fund  solvent. 
It    would    achieve    its    goals    without 
sharp  increases  in  appropriations. 

It  would  assure  the  availability  of  suf- 
ficient resources  to  pay  benefits  promised 
to.  and  earned  by.  our  loyal  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

In  my  view  S.  1562  provides  a  system- 
atic and  conservative  means  of  long- 
range  financing  through  which  the  Gov- 
ernment can  fulfill  an  obligation  which 
it  clearly  has  neglected  in  the  past 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 
Mr.   DOUGLAS.      I   congratulate   the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  calling 
attention  to  this  great  defect  in  the  past 
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in  financing  pension  benefits  for  Fed- 
eral employees.  The  Republicans  of  the 
1920's  and  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion of  the  1950's  continued  to  pass  on  to 
the  future  the  liabilities  incurred  by  peo- 
ple working  for  the  Government  and 
accumulating  claims  for  their  future  pro- 
tection. They  refused  to  provide  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  meet  such  liabilities. 
The  result  has  been,  as  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  so  ably  stated,  an 
unfunded  obligation,  which  we  will  have 
to  make  good  by  future  appropriations  or 
else  deny  benefits  to  people  to  whom  we 
have  given  these  guarantees. 

I  remember  that  in  1954  I  protested 
this  policy  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. I  remember  being  outvoted  on  that 
issue.  It  was  one  of  the  most  slipshod, 
irresponsible  actions  that  I  have  ever 
seen  a  legislative  body  carry  out. 

The  irony  of  it  was  that  it  was  perpe- 
trated by  a  group  which  prides  itself  on 
fiscal  responsibility  and  condemns  the 
Democratic  Party  as  being,  allegedly,  fis- 
cally irresponsible,  even  though  we  kept 
our  system,  in  the  main,  properly  fi- 
nanced, and  yet  had  our  very  foundations 
undermined  by  this  policy  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  and  the  two  great 
alleged  geniuses,  Andrew  W.  Mellon  and 
George  Humphrev. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  subject  was  discussed  on 
the  floor  in  1953  and  1954.  As  Senators 
will  recall.  I  brought  it  to  the  floor  at 
that  time.  However,  we  got  no  results 
During  1953  and  1954  there  was  a  Re- 
publican Congress,  and  the  Republicans 
were  in  control  during  all  that  time.  In 
1955  I  immediately  brought  the  situation 
to  the  attention  of  Congress.  During 
1955  it  was  the  subject  of  hearlng.s.  and 
in  1956  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate. A  Democratic  House  and  a  Demo- 
cratic Senate  pa.ssed  the  law.  making  the 
administration  then  coming  into  office 
pay  the  pro  rata  share.  That  is  the  rec- 
ord that  Senators  will  find  written  upon 
the  statute  books. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  there 
were  8  years  of  fiscal  irresponsibility  un- 
der Andrew  Mellon  and  4  years  of  fiscal 
irresponsibility  under  George  Humphrey, 
and  in  that  period  there  were  accumu- 
lated vast  sums,  which  ultimately 
created  the  unfunded  amount  the  Sen- 
ator has  stated. 

Mr,  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  We  must  also 
boar  in  mind  that  they  borrowed  that 
money  that  the  Government  used  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  and  they  paid  no  in- 
terest on  the  money  they  borrowed  dur- 
ing that  period. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Is  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  trying  to  tell  the  Senate 
that  in  the  28  years  from  1932  to  1960. 
durmg  which  time  all  but  4  years  were 
under  the  control  of  the  Democrats  in 
Congress,  this  problem  arose  because  in 
4  years  the  Republicans  had  a  very  small 
majority  m  Congress?  Is  he  tr>ing  to 
suggest  that  that  problem  arose  in  that 
4-year  period? 

Mr.    JOHNSTON.      I   am    giving    the 
facts  as  the  facts  appear  in  the  record. 
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These  are  the  facts  that  appear  on  th* 
books.  They  did  not  pay  anything  on 
It  from  1921  to  1928.  Under  the  H(X)ver 
administration  it  will  be  noted  that  thev 
came  back  and  paid  some.  The  Senator 
can  take  the  record  and  read  it  Th*. 
facUs  are  irrefutable. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  says  that 
during  1953  and  1954  the  Republicans 
were  in  control  of  Congress,  and  that 
this  problem  existed;  that  after  the 
Democrats  took  control,  in  1955  his 
committee  held  hearings,  and  started  to 
do  something  about  the  situation.  Is  the 
Senator  suggesting  that  not  enough  has 
been  done  about  it  since  1955  to  prevent 
this  problem  from  arising? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  present  admin- 
istration is  calling  for  our  attention  in 
clear  and  unmistakable  words,  as  I  see 
it,  as  Members  of  the  House  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  to  fulfill  our  obliga- 
tion, not  only  on  the  part  of  the  Re- 
publicans, but  also  on  the  part  of  the 
Democrats,  an  obligation  that  was  in- 
curred by  both  parties  when  we  put  50 
percent  of  the  employees,  regardless  of 
anything  else,  on  the  civil  service  rolls 
and  gave  them  credit  for  their  service 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  there 
was  a  record  of  Democratic  responsi- 
bility and  a  Republican  performance  of 
financial  irresponsibility. 

Mr.  MILLER.  When  did  all  this  hap- 
pen? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  This  has  been  hap- 
pening all  along,  ever  since  the  Retire- 
ment Act  went  into  effect. 

Mr.  MILLER.  This  happened  during 
the  years  when  Congress  ought  to  have 
done  something  about  it? 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  It  ought  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Congress  has  not  done 
something.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  calling  on  the 
Senator  to  vote  for  the  bill  when  it 
comes  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Last  year,  when  we  had 
before  us  a  proposed  increase  in  the 
retirement  fund,  provided  for  in  one  of 
the  bills  which  the  Senator's  committee 
recommended  for  passage  by  the  Senate, 
I  asked  my  friend  from  South  Carolina 
about  the  report  that  the  civil  service 
retirement  fund  would  go  bankrupt  by 
1980.  The  report  emanated  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  If  I  recall 
correctly,  my  friend  from  South  Caro- 
lina said  that  he  thought  the  retirement 
increa.se  provided  for  in  the  bill  would 
not  add  any  difficulty  to  the  problem. 
Apparently  today  it  is  adding  .some  dif- 
ficulty to  the  problem. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  amount  being 
paid  today  cares  for  today's  return,  but 
it  does  not  care  for  the  deficit  that  was 
created  in  past  years.  That  is  what  I 
am  calling  attention  to  now. 

Mr  MIILER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  that  before  we  take  care  of 
more  Federal  retirement  debt,  we  ought 
to  take  care  of  some  of  the  previous 
retirement  debt  that  has  not  been  pro- 
vided for? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  I  think  it  is  our 
duty  to  do  something  along  the  line  of 
what  the  administration  is  calling  for. 
The  administration  is  willing  to  go  along 
and  pay  a  one-half  of  1  percent  increase 
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every  year  until  the  fund  is  in  proper 
cHftpe. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  shall  be  the  first  to 
join  with  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina in  seeing  to  it  taht  something  is  done 
to  correct  the  situation.  I  was  not  a 
Member  of  Congress  at  the  time  these  ac- 
tivities took  place.  What  prompted  my 
comments  and  views  was  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Douglas  1  about  the  irresponsibility  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  in  6  of 
whose  8  years  Congress  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Democrats.  I  think  it  is 
about  time  the  people  knew  upon  whose 
back  the  responsibility  fell.  The  deficits 
which  occurred  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration  were  not  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  President  or  the  executive 
branch;  they  were  the  responsibility  of 
the  Democrats   in  Congress. 

If  Democrats  are  In  control  of  Con- 
gress, they  are  to  blame;  if  Republicans 
are  in  control  of  Congress,  and  they  do 
not  do  anything  about  the  situation,  then 
the  Republicans  are  to  blame.  But  let 
us  keep  the  situation  in  proper  per- 
spective. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  the  budgets  of  the 
Republican  administrations  from  1921 
to  1928  no  provision  was  made  for  the 
funding  of  pensions? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No  provision  what- 
soever was  made. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is,  the  execu- 
tive budgets  of  the  President  at  that  time 
did  not  make  any  provision  for  such 
funding,  but  the  liabilities  were  accu- 
mulating. 

Is  it  not  true  also  that  in  1953  the 
budget  for  1954.  in  1954  the  budget  for 
1955,  and  in  1955  the  budget  for  1956, 
contained  no  provisions  for  funding? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  true.  The 
Government  borrowed  from  the  retire- 
ment fund  approximately  $5  or  $6  billion 
a  year  but  paid  no  interest  on  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  neither  the  Hard- 
ing, the  Coolidge.  nor  the  Eisenhower 
budgets  made  provision  for  such  fund- 
ing? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  true.  I 
was  casting  no  reflections  upon  Repub- 
licans or  Democrats.  Since  the  situation 
is  as  it  is.  we  must  face  the  facts. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  it  is  most 
important  that  the  facts  be  known. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield,  so 
that  I  may  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois talks  about  the  budgets  presented 
by  the  executive  branch  at  various  times. 
We  now  have  a  budget  that  has  been 
presented  by  the  executive  branch. 
However,  does  the  Senator  suggest  that 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
must  sit  idly  by  and  swallow  everything 
that  is  contained  in  the  executive  budget, 
or  does  he  feel  that  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsibility, as  well? 

Mr.  DOUGL.\S.  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr  MILLER.  Congress  is  quite  capa- 
ble of  fulfilling  its  responsibility  concern- 
ing the  budget,  and  takes  action  on  it  on 
many  occasions  when  we  think  such  ac- 
tion is  needed. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  During  the  1920's, 
the  Republicans  controlled  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  In  each  and  every  one  of 
the  years  from  1921  to  1930,  RepubUcans 
had  control  of  Congress,  as  they  did  also 
in  1953  and  1954;  and  the  bipartisan  al- 
liance, or  unholy  alliance,  had  control  in 
1955  and  1956. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  explain  what  he  means  by  the 
'unholy  aUiance"  and  the  "bipartisan 
alliance"? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  are  combina- 
tions of  Republicans  plus  Democrats  who 
run  on  the  Democratic  platform  but  al- 
ways vote  with  the  Republicans.  Out  of 
kindness  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  JohnstonI,  I  should  say 
that  I  do  not  regard  him  as  being  a  mem- 
ber of  that  alliance.  I  did  not  give  any 
geographical  afl&liation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Should  not  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  add  to  his  statement  that 
the  so-called  alliance  consists  of  Demo- 
crats who  join  with  Flepubllcans  In  stop- 
ping proposed  legislation  or  the  doing 
of  something  he  does  not  agree  with; 
but  that  when  the  chips  are  down  and 
the  committees  of  Congress  are  orga- 
nized, those  Democrats  are  most  welcome 
to  him? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  quite  know 
what  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  trying  to 
establish. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
seeks  merely  to  point  out  that  when  the 
time  comes  to  organize  the  committees  of 
Congress,  somehow  or  other  the  "un- 
holy alliance"  collapses. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Oh,  no;  it  still  op- 
erates. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Oh.  no;  it  collapses. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Democrats  head  the 
committees.  The  hearts  of  the  Demo- 
crats who  head  many  committees  are 
with  the  Republicans,  instead  of  there 
being  Republican  heads  of  committees. 
When  the  Republicans  control  Congress, 
we  have  Flepublicans  wearing  Confed- 
erate uniforms  as  chairmen  of  commit- 
tees. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Since  the  Senator 
has  brought  that  up.  I.  being  from  the 

South 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  do  not  mean  to  in- 
clude the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.     I  have  been  a  Dem- 
ocrat all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  I 
make  a  great  exception  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  I  merely  thought 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  ought  to 
admit  that  when  the  time  comes  to  or- 
ganize committees,  the  Democrats  speak 
as  one;  and  that  is  a  pretty  important 
consideration. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Our  hearts  do  not 
beat  as  one:  but  unfortunately  we  some- 
times vote  as  one. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 


ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 
Mr.    DOUGLAS.     Mr.    President,    the 
man  who  bears  the  title  of  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  is  up  to  his  old  tricks.    He  is 


the  gentleman  who  perpetrated  the 
costly,  unesthetic,  clumsy,  awkward  new 
Senate  Office  Building,  with  all  its  de- 
fects, demerits,  and  weaknesses.  He  is 
the  gentleman  who  encouraged  and 
supervised  the  reconstruction  of  the  east 
front  of  the  Capitol  on  the  alleged 
groimd  that  it  was  necessary  to  prevent 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol  from  falling  in. 
That  reconstruction,  so  far  as  I  can  tell, 
cost  $24  million  including  related  work 
and  probably  was  the  most  expensive  real 
estate  construction  per  square  foot  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  perhaps  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  the 
same  gentleman  who  has  taken  charge 
of  the  third  House  Office  Building,  one 
of  the  most  costly  and  probably  one  of 
the  most  vmesthetic  buildings  ever  to  be 
erected. 

As  readers  of  the  newspapers  will  re- 
member, last  week  it  was  disclosed  that 
another  structural  defect  had  appeared 
in  the  third  House  Office  Building; 
namely,  that  the  suites  are  so  designed 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  from  the  Con- 
gressman's private  office  to  the  main  staff 
office  without  passing  through  the  recep- 
tion room.  The  desirability  of  such  an 
arrangement  apparently  had  never  oc- 
curred to  the  Architect.  He  is  now  will- 
ing to  cut  doors  through,  displacing  the 
built-in  file  cabinets,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  approximately  $169,000.  But  I  predict 
that  when  the  work  is  done,  the  cost  will 
be  much  more. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  transcript  of 
testimony  given  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Legislative  Appropriations. 
I  find  that  the  Architect  has  other  things 
up  his  sleeve.  He  now  wants  to  rebuild 
the  west  front  of  the  Capitol,  and  the 
reason  which  he  gives  is  the  same  reason 
he  gave  before;  namely,  to  prevent  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol  from  falling  in.  We 
prevented  that  from  happening  once  by 
reconstructing  the  east  front  at  a  cost 
of  $24  million.  Now  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  says  we  must  do  it  all  over 
again  by  reconstructing  the  west  front 
at  a  cost  of  $20  million. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Contained  in  the 
final  pages  of  the  report  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Stewart  is  the  very  clear  im- 
plication that  he  is  still  planning  the  con- 
struction of  a  garage  under  the  plaza  of 
the  east  front  of  the  Capitol.  'When  I 
exposed  this  plan  last  year,  the  eminent 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield! 
and  others.  I  believe,  assured  me  at  the 
time  that  there  was  no  authorization 
for  such  a  project.  But  on  page  173  of 
the  typewritten  script  of  the  hearings  is 
the  implication  that  Mr.  Stewart  still 
plans  this  construction  in  addition  to 
the  3.120  underground  spaces  which  he 
will  have  on  the  House  side  after  comple- 
tion of  the  Rayburn  Office  Building  and 
the  1,220  new  spaces  he  is  requesting 
funds  for  this  year.  The  early  estimates 
show  a  cost  of  approximately  $22,000  per 
parking  space,  which  is  7  times  the  cost 
of  the  underground  garages  at  Grant 
Park  in  Chicago  and  the  Commons  in 
Boston. 

The  present  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
is  the  most  expensive,  most  wasteful, 
most  incompetent  Architect  whom  we 
possibly  could  engage.   He  was  appointed 
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dxiring  the  Elsenhower  administration. 
So  far  as  I  know,  he  has  had  no  archi- 
tectural training.  He  was  a  landscape 
tfardner  for  a  brief  period  of  time.  But 
I  am  sure  he  could  not  pass  any  archi- 
tectural examination.  He  has  been  con- 
tinuing for  some  reason — I  know  not 
why — in  a  whole  series  of  wasteful 
expenditures. 

To  paraphrase  Cicero,  I  should  like  to 
ask:  For  how  long.  O  Capitol  Architect, 
wilt  thou  abuse  our  patience? 

So  that  the  breakdown  of  the  $24  mil- 
lion cost  I  have  cited  for  the  east  front 
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project  will  be  clear.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  thLs  point  in 
the  Record  a  table  entitled  "Exten.slon 
of  the  Capitol  Project.  Obligations." 
which  appears  on  page  170  of  the  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  for 
1964.  I  also  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
and  editorial  entitled  "Door  Prize."  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  June 
10.  1963.  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  and 
editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Extension  of  the  Capitol  project 
OBUQATIOXS 


Obligations  by  objocts 


Obligated 

to  Apr.  I, 

1W> 


I  EAirantrd  j  Estunnti-d  I 
obltgntionsjobllftatlons,       Totiil, 
Apr    1,  ]«63l  fiscal  vf«r  I  obltpjttons 
to  June  3U,  I        IWM        I 
1063 


Extcnsinn.  rpi«nrtrurtlon.  anJ  irplawmrat  of  east  central  front 
if  (  aplcol 

.ilt'^niuouj  to  Interior  of  section  of  bull' ling  forinerly  00  nstituttni 
nn  f^mral  front,  an^l  rplatpd  work 

BlflpmolInK  entire  hullJlnK,  except  west  oentril  fmnt 

(.'leauJng  ext<>rior  stonework,  .^etiatc  and  Hous<-  wixiifs. ..'.[. I]". 

R»-palr5,  rlpanlrg,  ami  painting  ■lumo.  anil  blrdpnviflnK  peristyle 

Senate  «il>»T»y  temilnal.  Including  2  new  elevaton  ami  est-ala-' 
tors  to  SBTVT  tr*JBc  from  terminal 

Improve.l    lighting   anl    nwirlng   throughout    CapUofBiilg., 
inrluflln?  (-I.-,  tronlc  t-look^  an^l  l«»«rt.slatlve  call  svnetn 

Archlt<>ctural.  engineering,  iculpturlng,  and  consultant  servict>s" 

Topographic  survey  at  Capitol  site,  tiat  l)orines  and  pits,  «ur- 
vpyssnd  nudlps,  administration  and  mlsci'llaneou.1 

Furniture  and  fumi.shlne^,  and  re.staurant  e'lulpment' for' ex- 
tended t>orti<>n  of  huUdlng _ 


'Sll.383.908 

1,-3.274 
SI.IffT 
83.  SIM 

1.40a.  103 


2.434.000 


2.  610.  320 
1.83-.(B5 

1.  212,  785 

827.838 


120,  SM 


Total. 


23. 454. 342 


20.658 


MM.  000 


30,000 


52S.00O 


$11,382,960 

1.  773.  274 
81,  197 
93,824 

1.403.  lOJ 

2.434,000 

3.  108,  3-JO 
1,835.  035 

1. 363.  443 

6?7.838 


24. 000. 000 


(rrom  the  Washington  Post.  June  10.  19631 
Door  Prize 
In  the  Brltlsb  Cabinet,  they  have  minis- 
ters without  portfolio,  and  In  Washington 
we  have  architects  without  diploma.  The 
moet  celebrated  Instance  is  J  Oeorge  Stew- 
art, a  former  Congressman  from  Delaware 
whose  title  Is  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  Un- 
derstandably. Mr  Stewart  approaches  his  task 
with  an  amateur  Best  that  Is  not  unimpres- 
sive. He  Is  not  daunted  by  cost  or  criticism, 
and  he  could  teach  the  CIA  some  dazzling 
new  tricks  of  concealment. 

Admirers  of  Mr.  Stewart  s  work  have  been 
wondering  what  edifice  will  be  his  master- 
piece. The  answer  la  now  evident.  The  new 
Senate  Office  Building  was  a  mere  apprentice 
work,  and  the  remodeled  east  front  of  the 
Capitol  only  esthetic  bagatelle.  The  crown- 
ing effort  Is  to  be  the  new  House  OfBc© 
Building,  a  mountain  of  marble  rising  at 
prodigious  cost  (more.  In  fact,  than  all  other 
Capitol  buildings  put  together)  with  a  style 
deriving  from  middle  Mussolini,  early  Rame- 
ses.  and  late  Nleman-Marcus. 

Touchlngly,  Mr  Stewart  has  been  furtive 
about  this  surprise;  for  months  after  the 
foundation  was  dug.  his  ofBce  refused  to  let 
the  public  see  a  sketch  of  the  $70  million  or 
so  building.  The  other  day.  however.  Mr. 
Stewart  did  give  some  prospective  tenants 
a  guided  tour  through  the  unfinished  build- 
ing where  Doric  columns.  Baroque  decora- 
tions, and  modem  glass  disclose  a  splendid 
versatility  of  taste.  The  Congressmen  found, 
however,  that  their  new  suites  were  so  de- 
signed that  It  was  Impossible  to  get  from 
their  private  office  to  the  staff  quarters,  with- 
out walking  through  the  reception  room 

Why  not  alter  the  plan?  Well,  Mr.  Stew- 
art s  aids  explain,  there  are  file  cablnetj  so 
mgenlously  built  In  that  It  may  cost  91.000 
a  suite  to  make  the  change — and  there  are 
169  suites.  Of  course,  Mr.  Stewart  could 
have  been  a  little  less  secretive  about  the 
whole  thing,  but  that  could  hare  created  an 
unfortunate  Impression  People  might  have 
gotten  the  Idea  that  public  money  was  being 


spent  on  Washington's  answer  to  the  great 
ziggurat  of  Babylon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  chair*.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Montana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  ? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana for  yielding  to  me. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  about  the  drama,  being 
carried  on  the  news  ticlcers,  which  is 
taking  place  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala  .  in  con- 
nection with  the  admission  of  two  Negro 
students  to  the  University  of  Alabama. 

I  think  all  of  us  have  been  watching 
this  drama  and  its  various  manifesta- 
tions, including  the  proclamations  issued 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
federalizing  the  Alabama  National  Guard 
and  in  dealing  with  what  could  be  an- 
other great  emergency,  in  view  of  the 
physical  interposition  of  Governor  Wal- 
lace in  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  regis- 
tration and  admission  of  these  two 
Negro  students  to  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama. 

In  the  news  there  is  evidence  that  a 
confrontation  between  State  police,  the 
federally  nationalized  Alabama  National 
Guard,  and  other  Federal  troops  will  be 
avoided.  As  a  result,  therefore,  all 
Americans  will  breathe  a  sl«h  of  relief. 

One  thing  which  seems  to  be  endemic 
in  this  entire  controversy  in  the  posi- 


tion taken  by  high  officials,  including 
the  chief  executives  of  States,  such  as 
Governor  Wallace,  is  the  absolute  re- 
fusal to  understand  that  a  citizen  of 
Alabama  is  also  a  citizen  of  the  United 
Slates;  that  the  jurisdiction  and  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  to  protect  and 
safeguard  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
extend  into  the  physical  confines  of  the 
State  of  Alabama;  and  that,  just  as  Ala- 
bama is  sovereign  in  regard  to  its  State 
activities,  so  is  the  United  States 
.sovereign,  right  on  the  soil  of  Alabama 
in  reeard  to  all  the  activities  of  the 
United  Statr.s. 

Mr.  President,  oceans  of  blood  and 
mountains  of  treasure  were  expended 
during  the  Civil  War.  in  order  to  make 
that  fact  clear.  Yet.  100  years  later 
State  officials  hltrh  in  authority  are  en- 
dangering the  peace  and  security  of  the 
Nation  and  of  their  own  States  by  r". 
fu.sing  to  accept  what  was  proven  in  the 
course  of  the  expenditure  of  so  much 
blood  and  treasure  and  what  the  Con- 
gress has  confirmed  time  and  again. 

These  officials  consider  themselves 
honorable  conservatives;  but  they  fail 
to  recognize  that  the  worst  thing  for 
honorable  conservatives  or  for  any  other 
kind  of  conservative  Is  destruction  of  the 
courts  of  law.  Yet  that  is  precisely  what 
is  being  attempted. 

I  mention  this  matter  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  because  often  when  we  debate 
interesting  developments,  we  miss  the 
main  Issues  before  the  country— as  is 
occurring  now;  and.  second,  because 
today  I  had  the  honor  to  join  with  other 
Senators  in  introducing  a  broad  so-called 
part  III  bill.  If  any  confirmation  is 
needed  of  the  necessity  for  the  enact- 
ment of  such  a  measure,  it  is  being  evi- 
denced by  what  Governor  Wallace  is 
doing  today  on  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  somehow  we 
must  bring  home  to  the  officials  of  these 
States  the  fact  that  the  UniU^d  States 
Is  superior  In  regard  to  protection  of  the 
rights  guaranteed   by   the   ConstituUon 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Individual  af- 
fected, who  IS  an  Alabamian  and  is  in 
their  State,    This  must  be  done,  because 
they   have   not   protected   him   and   his 
rights;   but  the  United  States  will  and 
must.     The  only  way  this  can  be  done 
In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
public  order  is  by  permitting  the  courts 
to  have  authority  to  proceed  in  connec- 
tion   with    these    matters.      When    the 
courts  do  not  have  that  authority,  there 
is  the  kind  of  anarchy  that  still  exists  in 
Prince  Edward  County,  with  the  .schools 
closed.     When  the  courts  have  author- 
ity—as did  the  Federal  court  in  Alabama 
in  this  ca.se — to  cau.se  such  students  to  be 
admitted  to  the  State  university  on  their 
own  suit,  there  is  a  procedure  which  tlie 
President  can  follow  on. his  own  respon- 
sibility to  enforce  the  order  of  the  court. 
I   submit   that   we   who  support    this 
cour.se  demonstrate  that  we  are  conserv- 
atives by  advocating  this  course  of  such 
soundness  in   the  best  tradition  of  our 
land;  and  If  there  is  any  danger,  it  Is  In 
the   cour.se   of   grave   danger   which    is 
being  pursued  by  such  SUte  officials. 

As  I  have   said   of  President  Eisen- 
hower, no  one  appreciates  better  than 
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we  the  awful  moments  of  decision  which 
come  when  proclamations  have  to  be 
signed  in  order  to  require  the  Governors 
of  States  to  cease  activities  In  violation 
of  laws  of  the  United  States  and  to  pro- 
ceed to  function  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  even  to  require  the 
calling  out  of  troops,  following  the  fed- 
eralization of  the  National  Guard. 

Mr  President,  of  course  we  can  engage 
in  all  kinds  of  disputes  and  debates  in 
regard  to  what  sort  of  civil-rights  legis- 
lation the  President  should  request  of 
us.  A  number  of  us  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  have  done  what  we  deeply  believe 
to  be  the  correct  thing  to  do.  We  know 
full  well  that  with  great  satisfaction  we 
will  join  our  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  in  working  for  the  enactment 
of  such  legislation,  because  such  meas- 
ures cannot  be  passed  unless  we  join 
hands  and  coordinate  our  efforts. 

So.  Mr.  F>iesident,  regardless  of  what 
may  be  our  individual  decisions  in  con- 
nection with  such  matters,  when  the 
President  is  exercising  the  highest  pre- 
rogatives of  the  presidency,  certainly  he 
is  entitled  to  our  full  support;  and  in 
this  moment  of  fire,  as  it  were,  the  Na- 
tion should  recognize  the  real  issue, 
which  is  whether  an  Alabamian  is  also 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and.  as 
such,  is  entitled  to  the  majesty  and  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  safeguarding  to  him 
his  most  sacred  rights.  We  say  he  is. 
That  is  the  entire  issue  which  presently 
is  before  the  whole  country;  and  ulti- 
mately it  will  be  resolved  right  here  in 
the  Senate  by  means  of  the  appropriate 
law  which  we  must  pass. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  at  this  session  of 
Congress,  we  shall  avoid  even  more  dread 
eventuahties.  and  that  we  shall  pass 
these  measures  with  the  recommenda- 
tion and  the  strong  backing  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  grateful  lo 
the  Senator  from  Montana  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 


FARM  LABOR  CONTRACTOR  REGIS- 
TRATION ACT  OF   1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  524)  to  provide  for  the 
registration  of  contractors  of  migrant 
agricultural  workers,  and  for  other 
purpo.ses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  for  sev- 
eral questions? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
three  questions  which  I  believe  may  be 
helpful  in  connection  with  establishing 
the  legislative  history  of  this  very  im- 
portant measure. 

First,  as  I  read  the  bill,  growers'  asso- 
ciations are  exempt  from  the  registra- 
tion requirements  if  they  employ  a  crew, 
making  all   arrangements  for  employ- 


ment of  the  crew  with  the  crew  leader, 
who  in  turn  deals  directly  with  his  own 
crew.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  whether  that  is  his 
interpretation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Of 
course,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  dis- 
cussed this  question  with  me.  In  order 
not  to  be  precise,  I  should  like  to  Include 
a  statement  which  reflects  our  feeling  in 
regard  to  just  what  this  measure  will  do. 

I  would  have  to  disagree  with  that  In- 
terpretation of  the  bill,  for  this  reason: 
One  of  the  major  purposes  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  protect  migrant  workers 
against  those  who  deal  with  them  un- 
fairly or  dishonestly. 

We  make  an  exception  for  the  em- 
ployer recruiting  for  his  own  operations. 
The  farmer  or  canner,  for  example,  has 
this  exclusion.  We  do  not  try  to  oversee 
these  employers'  relationship  with  the 
workers.  But  we  cannot  go  much  be- 
yond that. 

Where  an  association  recruits  workers 
through  a  crew  leader,  there  is  need  for 
control  over  such  activity,  even  though 
the  association  does  not  deal  with  the 
workers  directly. 

Section  6(b)  of  the  bill  requires  a  crew 
leader  to  disclose  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  employment  to  workers,  at  the 
time  when  they  are  recruited,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief.  A  crew 
leader  recruiting  for  an  association  may 
comply  fully  with  this  provision;  but  at 
the  same  time  It  Is  entirely  possible  that 
the  association  may  have  misrepresented 
the  terms  of  employment  to  the  crew 
leader.  In  such  a  situation  the  worker 
would  be  protected  only  if  the  association 
is  also  subject  to  the  registration  require- 
ments, 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  another  question  relating  to 
a  situation  upon  which  the  bill  is  not 
too  clear,  to  my  way  of  thinking  Let 
us  consider  that  an  association,  which  is 
registered  as  a  crew  leader,  has  an  em- 
ployee who  violates  the  act.  The  pen- 
alty on  the  agent  Is  clear,  under  section 
4(b),  but  the  effect  on  the  employer  is 
not  clear.  I  assume  there  would  be  no 
penalty  upon  the  employer  unless  he 
were  a  party  to  the  violation  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  revocation  or  suspen- 
sion. Is  that  a  correct  interpretation 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  is  correct  in  that  respect. 
Whether  the  employer  was  a  party  to 
the  violation  would  have  to  be  deter- 
mined, of  course,  on  the  facts  of  the 
particular  case.  I  would  like  to  add 
that  something  less,  on  the  employer's 
part,  than  a  specific  instruction  to  com- 
mit the  violation  might  cause  the  em- 
ployer to  be  found  a  party.  For  in- 
stance, the  employer  might  be  guilty  of 
gross  negligence  in  selecting  the  em- 
ployee or  in  keeping  him  on  the  job. 
As  another  possibility,  suppose  the  as- 
sociation's employee  commits  a  serious 
violation,  has  his  authority  to  recioiit 
revoked,  and  is  discharged  from  his  job. 
If  there  were  a  succession  of  such  in- 
cidents, there  might  be  grounds  for  an 
inference  here,  too.  that  the  employer 
was  in  fact  a  party  to  the  violations  and 
should  also  be  penalized. 


Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
final  question  of  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey.  As  I  understand  the  bill,  grow- 
ers' associations  are  exempt  from  regis- 
tering in  those  localities  in  which  they 
use  the  gate-hire  practice,  hiring  mi- 
gratory workers  who  come  to  their  busi- 
ness offices  within  a  given  State  seeking 
employment  in  the  general  area.  Is  this 
correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  I 
should  like  to  resjxjnd  by  saying  first 
that  the  practice  of  gate-hiring  alone 
would  not  be  enough  to  make  the  regis- 
tration requirements  inapplicable.  The 
bill  defines  a  farm  labor  contractor  as 
any  person  who  "recruits,  solicits,  hires, 
furnishes,  or  transports"  migrant  work- 
ers, and  gate-hire  of  course  is  included 
within   the  general   term   "hires." 

In  this  case,  therefore,  the  need  to 
register  as  a  crew  leader  depends  on 
whether  the  workers  are  hired  for  inter- 
state agricultural  employment  and  on 
this  question,  I  would  say  that  the  exist- 
ence of  interstate  employment  is  deter- 
mined from  the  worker's  point  of  view 
rather  than  the  employer's.  That  is,  as 
the  term  is  defined  in  the  bill,  "inter- 
state agricultural  employment"  is  present 
whenever  the  workers  have  been  trans- 
ported from  one  State  to  another.  The 
association  hiring  the  migrant  workers 
would  not  necessarily  have  to  transport 
them  to  another  State  in  order  to  be 
covered  by  the  bill. 

Putting  it  in  another  way,  it  boils  down 
to  the  origin  of  the  worker  who  presents 
himself  for  employment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  have 
enjoyed  the  colloquy  with  my  friend  from 
Iowa, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time  the 
questions  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  524)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr,  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  oui-  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr, 
Mansfield]  if  he  can  give  the  Senate  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  the  week 
and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  acting  minority  leader 
will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey for  the  purpose  of  making  a  few 
brief  remarks.  I  shall  then  be  glad  to 
answer  his  question. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Certainly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President .  I  should  like  to  take  a  moment 
at  this  point  to  comment  on  the  action 
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taken  by  the  Senate  within  the  past  2 
days.  We  have  done  more  than  pan  six 
bills:  we  have  msule  it  clear  that  there 
IS  a  broad  demand  for  action  on  these 
and  other  legislative  proposals  that  will 
at  long  last  bring  fundamental  social 
justice  and  some  semblance  of  eco- 
nomic advancement  to  the  migratory 
farm  workers  of  this  Nation. 

This  demand  was  not  made  by  the 
workers  themselves;  they  are  disunited 
and  politically  voiceless.  It  has  come 
from  individuals  who  raised  their  voices 
because  they  could  not  disregard  the 
plight  of  others  once  they  learned  of  that 
plight.  It  has  come  from  those  groups 
that  have  worked  so  long  to  give  some 
comfort  and  hope  to  the  migrant  And 
It  has  come  from  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  who  have  said  in  the  last  2  days 
that  no  citizen  in  our  land  can  be  ig- 
nored, no  matter  how  quietly  he  may 
endure  his  suffering,  hardship,  and  the 
death  of  hope  itself. 

The  favorable  action  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate puts  us  now  in  a  position  to  have  a 
reasonable  hope  of  early  action  and  final 
approval  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  We  have,  after  all.  passed  these 
bills  early  enough  in  this  session  to  allow 
for  full  discussion  and  deliberation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  We  are 
in  a  far  different  position  than  we  were 
in  1962,  when  the  Senate  passed  five  of 
these  bills  toward  the  end  of  the  final 
session  of  that  Congress.  We  now  have 
the  time,  and  I  think  we  have  a  new- 
found sense  of  urgency,  to  expect  major 
progress  on  programs  to  help  the  mi- 
grant. 

For  these  reasons  and  others  I  am 
confident  that  the  next  few  months  will 
bring  solid  achievement  on  legislation 
of  direct,  daily  importance  to  the  men. 
women,  and  children  who  harvest  crops 
that  appear  on  our  tables  every  day. 
They  have  waited  too  long  for  Congress 
to  act,  but  the  Senate  has  given  new  hope 
and  new  heart  to  everyone  who  has 
worked  to  make  the  victories  of  the  last 
2  days  possible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  acting  minority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  take  this 
means,  before  answering  the  question 
raised,  to  extend  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [  Mr.  Wil- 
Li.\Msl  my  congratulations  and  com- 
mendations for  a  job  well  done.  In  the 
past  2  days.  6  bills  dealing  with  migrant 
workers,  all  under  his  sponsorship,  have 
passed  this  body.  I  think  that  record, 
added  to  what  he  has  done  over  the 
years  since  he  has  been  in  the  Senate, 
has  marked  him  as  the  outstanding  in- 
dividual Senator,  and  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  authorities  in  the  country 
in  this  particular  field. 

I  feel  also  that  I  should  extend  my 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower)  and  to  his 
colleague,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller  1.  the  acting  mi- 
nority leader,  because  what  they  have 
done  is  to  make  the  record  clear  in  re- 
lation to  the  migrant  bills  so  that  there 
will  be  no  misinterpretation. 

It  has  been  a  great  day  for  the  Nation 
that  a  man  of  the  caliber  of  the  Sena- 


tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams  1 
has  been  able  to  accomplish  what  he 
has  over  the  past  several  days  In  this 
long -forgotten  field.  The  people  who 
have  had  little  representation  in  this 
body  should  be  grateful  that  a  man  like 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  should  take  the  Interest  which 
he  has  taken,  and  for  the  results  which 
he  has  achieved. 
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authorize  the  type  of  aid  to  education  nro. 
gram  needed  to  reaolve  the  several  grave  con 
troverslea  Involved  In  thla  laeue.     Aa  the  abi^ 
Senator  aald  In  hla  statement  yesterdav   th  . 
bill  Is  In  the  tradlUon  of  the  late  Senator 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader,  I 
wish  to  state  that,  after  consultation 
with  the  leadership  in  this  body,  the 
pending  business  will  be  Calendar  No 
174,  the  bill  S.  412. 


WAIVER  OF  INDEBTEDNESS  IN  CER- 
TAIN    CASES     GUARANTEED     BY 
VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.    174    S    412 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LECISL.^TIVE  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  412) 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  for  waiver  of  Indebted- 
ness to  the  United  States  in  certain  cases 
arising  out  of  default  on  loans  guaran- 
teed or  made  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  further  action  on  that 
measure  today.  In  other  words,  there 
will  be  no  further  action  on  proposed 
legislation  today. 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT   TO 
THURSDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Thursday 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr. 
Carlson]  be  added  as  a  cosponso-  of  the 
bill  S.  1343. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  FuLBRiGHTl  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Pulbright 
I    am    pleased    to    have    the   distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas    (Mr.   Carlson) 
Join  me  in  sponsoring  S  1343  which   would 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  fol- 
lowing consideration  of  the  bill  S  412 
which  has  been  laid  before  the  Senate 
as  the  pending  business,  the  next  bill  to 
be  considered  will  be  Calendar  No.  175 
S.  625,  to  amend  sections  of  title  38 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
definition  of  the  term  "Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facilities." 

Following  consideration  of  that  meas- 
ure it  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  take  up  Calendar  No.  193,  Senate  bill 
603.  a  bill  relating  to  the  appointment  of 
the  Director  and  Associate  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Following  consideration  of  that  bill  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  call 
up  Calendar  No.  189,  Senate  bill  777  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act  in  order  to  Increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriation  and  to 
modify  the  personnel  security  procedures 
for  contractor  employees. 

Following  consideration  of  that  bill  it 
is  the  intention  to  bring  before  the  Sen- 
ate Calendar  No.  216.  Senate  bill  684  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  iMr 
Magnuson  1 .  a  bill  to  clarify  certain  pro- 
visions of  part  IV  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  to  place  transactions 
Involving  unification  on  acquisitions  of 
control  of  freight  forwarders  under  the 
provisions  of  section  5  of  the  act. 

Action  on  those  measures  will  pretty 
well  clear  the  calendar,  because  the  only 
other  two  items  on  the  calendar  not  at- 
tended to  are.  first  Calendar  Order  No 
12.  Senate  bill  812.  on  which  it  seems 
doubtful  any  action  will  be  taken  this 
year,  and  Calendar  No.  136.  Senate  bill 
102,  which  is  the  second  Item  on  the 
calendar,  and  to  which  the  same  state- 
ment would  apply. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of 
items  on  the  calendar  under  general 
orders  to  be  considered,  I  hope  that  the 
chairmen  of  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees will  see  fit  to  bring  out  legislation 
which  has  been  pending  in  their  com- 
mittees for  some  time,  so  that  the  Senate 
can  get  busy  and  clear  measures  in  as 
expeditious  and  as  sensible  a  manner  as 
possible. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
friend  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand  that  cer- 
tain Members  of  the  Senate  may  wish 
to  try  to  make  some  plans  for  the  week- 
end. Would  it  be  the  prospect  that 
after  conclusion  of  the  business  Thurs- 
day there  would  be  a  session  on  Friday' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  distinguished 
acting  minority  leader  would  not  hold  me 
to  it  too  closely.  I  would  say  that  the 
prospects  for  going  over  from  Thursday 
until  Monday  are  fairly  good. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  tliank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

COMMISSION  ON  RURAL  LIFE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  IMr.  Hartke]  inti-oduced 
a  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Rural 
Life.  It  is  my  privilege  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  bill.  In  previous  Congresses 
It  was  my  privilege  to  be  the  main  spon- 
sor. I  am  delighted  to  be  associated  in 
this  instance  with  the  able  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke],  the  able  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  and 
other  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  as  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Rural  Life. 
I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  changes 
taking  place  In  rural  America  and  how 
the  proposed  Commission  will  give  long- 
range  guidance  to  this  administration's 
rural  areas  development  program. 

The  rural  areas  development  program 
is  one  of  the  truly  constructive  features 
of  the  administration's  farm  program.  It 
is  making  decided  progress,  and  has  an 
unlimited  future  in  terms  of  benefits  to 
our  rural  population  and  the  Nation 
itself. 

I  have  supported  the  concept  of  an 
overall  rural  development  program,  to 
include  nonfaim  as  well  as  farm  people, 
ever  since  the  first  pilot  programs  were 
outlined  in  1956.  The  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1962  enabled  us  to  put 
this  concept  into  operation,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  additional  authority  can  be 
obtained  soon  In  order  that  we  might 
move  further  in  this  direction.  Present 
enthusiasm,  understanding,  and  leader- 
ship in  our  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  broadened  the  idea  of  rural  develop- 
ment far  beyond  its  beginning  stages. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Hon- 
orable Orville  Freeman,  has  given  this 
program  his  personal  leadership  and  has 
carried  the  message  of  planning  and  pro- 
gram objectives  to  all  areas  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  program  has  had  a  splendid 
reception. 

Many  of  the  problems  of  rural  people 
can  be  solved  by  bringing  employment 
and  other  opportunities  to  the  small 
towns  instead  of  moving  rural  people  to 
the  cities. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  say  "moving 
rural  people  to  the  cities."  I  mean  that 
this  process  takes  place  frequently 
through  what  Is  known  as  economic  at- 
trition, in  that  rural  people  are  unable  to 
earn  sufficient  income  on  their  farms  and 
thereby  feel  compelled  to  move  to  the 
urban  areas.  It  seems  to  me  that  It 
would  be  much  more  desirable  for  the 
programs  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  to  be  directed  toward  bring- 
ing employment  and  other  opportunities 
to  the  smaller  communities  or  smaller 
towns  which  serve  the  rural  areas. 

Many  of  these  unemployed  are  un- 
qualified to  fill  Jobs  for  which  there  are 
openings.  Moving  the  rural  unemployed 
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and  underemployed  to  the  cities  would 
only  add  to  the  rebef  rolls  and  the  mis- 
ery. Yet,  the  needs  of  our  society  for 
goods  and  services,  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, continue  to  grow.  Rural  areas  and 
rural  people  can  help  supply  these 
needs — if  they  have  the  know-how,  the 
tools,  and  the  place  to  work. 

One  of  the  great  needs  today  in  meet- 
ing the  problems  of  unemployment  in 
our  urban  areas  is  the  training — not 
merely  the  retraining,  but  the  training — 
of  people  who  have  left  the  rural  areas 
of  our  country,  the  training  of  them  in 
industrial  pursuits,  in  service  industries, 
in  technical  skills  that  modern  manu- 
facturing and  industrial  life  requires. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  a  substan- 
tial expansion  of  the  manpower  training 
program  and  the  vocational  education 
program,  as  well  as  the  rural  develop- 
ment program  which  we  are  now 
discussing. 

I  shall  be  offering  proposed  legislation 
to  expand  the  vocational  education  and 
technical  training,  and  also  the  man- 
power retraining  programs. 

This  administration  is  moving  new 
opportunity  to  rural  America,  is  helping 
rural  people  to  help  themselves,  is  co- 
ordinating all  its  resources  to  encourage 
complete  rural  progress. 

Mr.  President,  today  only  one-third  of 
our  rural  people  are  farmers.  Most  rural 
people  are  blue-collar  workers.  Each 
farmworker  produces  enough  for  twice 
as  many  people  as  he  did  only  a  decade 
ago.  So,  while  fewer  farmers  do  take 
care  of  our  food  and  fiber  needs,  as  agri- 
culture becomes  more  efficient,  the  com- 
plexion of  our  countryside  has  changed. 

No  other  F>eople  have  ever  been  able 
to  pay  for  food  with  less  than  20  percent 
of  their  income,  yet  that  is  what  agri- 
cultural efficiency  has  meant  to  those  of 
us  in  America.  Yet.  the  paradox  of  this 
efficiency  is  that  rural  America  has  more 
fKDverty  than  our  urban  areas — fewer 
public  facilities  per  capita,  a  lower  level 
of  educational  attainment,  and  a  lack  of 
many  of  the  conveniences  of  life  which 
city  people  have  come  to  take  for 
P ranted.  Here  are  just  a  few  examples 
of  this  disparity: 

Rural  America  contains  one-third  of 
our  population,  but  half  of  our  poverty. 

One  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty 
rural  counties  lost  population  between 
1950  and  1960. 

Unemployment  and  underemployment 
in  rural  America  is  equivalent  to  4.1  mil- 
lion unemployed. 

During  the  1950's.  70  percent  of  the 
migration  from  rural  areas  consisted  of 
people  in  their  teens  or  twenties.  As  a 
result,  number  of  births  in  the  farm 
Ix)pulatlon  is  declining. 

Only  65  percent  of  farm  homes  and  88 
percent  of  rural  nonfarm  homes  had  hot 
and  cold  running  water  in  1960,  com- 
pared with  99  percent  in  urban  areas. 

In  isolated  rural  areas,  there  were  only 
47  physicians  per  100.000  population, 
compared  with  132  in  city  areas. 

Fewer  rural  people  have  health  insur- 
ance coverage  than  city  people. 

Rural  people  have  fewer  years  of 
schooling  than  city  people. 

In  the  main,  rural  people  have  less 
adequate  school  facilities. 


Mr.  President,  rural  areas  development 
is  necessary  now.  It  means  more  eco- 
nomic opportunities  for  E>eople  and  com- 
munities, as  well  as  commodity  pro- 
grams. Rural  areas  development  means 
that  under  the  leadership  of  local  people, 
new  jobs,  new  plants,  and  new  thinking 
are  being  encouraged  in  2,500  rural  coun- 
ties. Rural  areas  development  means 
that  the  equivalent  of  4  million  rural  un- 
employed and  underemployed  will  have  a 
better  chance  to  remain  in  their  home- 
towns, retain  their  cultural  heritage,  and 
still  make  living  wages  for  their  families. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram that  makes  good,  solid  sense. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  how  rural  areas 
development  works,  if  we  first  under- 
stand that  it  is  for  all  rural  people,  not 
only  farm  people.  Typically,  a  county 
may  see  itself  going  downhill,  slowly  but 
steadily;  young  people  moving  away; 
farmhouses  and  barns  unpainted  or 
abandoned;  fences  along  the  roads  com- 
ing down.  In  town,  stores  are  vacant, 
and  country  crossroads  and  villages  are 
inactive. 

I  suggest  this  is  all  too  often  the  pic- 
ture one  sees  in  rural  America. 

An  alert  young  storekeeper  may  hear 
about  rural  aresis  development.  He  gets 
literature  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  his  State  rural  areas  devel- 
opment committee.  Soon  he  is  meeting 
with  the  mayor,  the  co-op  manager  of  a 
nearby  town,  the  county  agricultural 
agent,  the  banker  at  the  coimty  seat, 
other  businessmen  from  all  parts  of  the 
county  and  from  other  counties,  too. 
They  realize  that  theirs  is  more  than  a 
collection  of  private  problems.  They 
see  a  problem  spread  through  the  coun- 
ty, extending  through  the  region. 

They  formally  organize  a  county  rural 
areas  development  committee,  composed 
of  county  businessmen,  maybe  a  farm 
co-op  manager,  a  church  leader,  presi- 
dent of  a  local  union,  president  of  a 
county  farm  organization,  representa- 
tives from  the  rural  electric  cooperative 
and  the  power  company,  the  county 
road  commission,  women's  groups,  and 
others.  They  decide  their  county  has 
many  natural  assets.  It  has  excellent 
scenery,  it  is  within  a  day's  drive  of  a 
large  city,  it  has  many  places  which 
could  be  developed  for  public  and  private 
recreation.  It  has  small  streams  which 
could  be  developed  for  industrial  water 
supply. 

The  rural  areas  development  commit- 
tee calls  on  the  technical  action  panel, 
also  just  organized.  This  panel  is  made 
up  largely  of  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture field  personnel — the  county 
Farmers  Home  Administration  super- 
visor. Soil  Conservation  Service  techni- 
cians, forester,  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  representa- 
tive, and  others.  This  panel  gives 
technical  help  and  counsel  to  the  rural 
areas  development  committee.  It  also 
can  direct  the  committee  to  other  sources 
of  information,  and  the  committee  makes 
use  of  the  panel's  knowledge  of  the 
county  and  its  people. 

Finally,  with  the  help  of  the  techni- 
cal action  panel,  and  many  others,  the 
rural  areas  development  committee  feels 
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that  it  has  pinpointed  the  county's  prob- 
lems, and  its  resources  of  people,  land, 
water,  minerals,  scenery,  and  so  on. 
Prom  this  comes  a  development  plan, 
formulated  by  local  people,  aimed  direct- 
ly at  using  all  the  resources  available  to 
solve  the  county's  economic  problems. 

For  example,  the  county  seat  town 
might  need  a  water  and  sewerage  system 
to  help  create  new  industry.  If  the 
county  is  designated  for  help  by  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration,  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  it  might  get  a 
loan  and  grant  from  ARA.  If  the  town 
is  under  2.500  population,  it  might  get  a 
water  supply  loan  from  the  Fanners 
Home  Administration  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  county  has  two  good  streams,  but 
they  spill  over  their  banks  in  major 
floods  every  2  or  3  years.  Gtood  land  is 
not  safe  for  farming,  or  for  urban  or  in- 
dustrial development.  The  town  is  short 
of  a  dependable  water  supply.  It  could 
ask  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  help  with 
a  small  watei-shed  project,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  for  a  watershed 
loan,  and  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  for  ACP  cost- 
sharing  help.  It  might  call  on  State 
agencies  for  help  in  developing  one  of 
the  watershed  lakes  into  a  park  or  other 
recreation  area.  With  the  extra  water 
supply,  the  county  is  better  prepared  to 
seek  industry. 

The  local  electric  cooperative,  sensing 
that  more  power  is  needed  if  the  area  is 
to  have  industry,  applies  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  to  extend 
powerlines  and  improve  service.  Local 
appliance  dealers  visit  their  bank  to  ar- 
range loans  to  modernize  their  stores 
and  carry  larger  stocks  of  merchandise 
to  serve  the  new  customers  being  brought 
into  the  county  with  industry. 

The  RAD  committee  surveys  hundreds 
of  small  woodlot  owners  and  discovered 
that  their  timber  output  would  support 
a  furniture  manufacturer.  One  is  in- 
vited to  inspect  the  area  and  a^ees  to 
put  up  a  plant  employing  100  people,  if 
the  community  will  assure  him  adequate 
water  and  power.  He  goes  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  for  a  small  loan 
but  gets  the  greater  portion  of  his  fi- 
nancing from  a  commercial  bank  in  the 
county. 

The  Area  Redevolpment  Administra- 
tion approves  a  project  to  retain  local 
people  to  operate  equipment  in  the  pro- 
posed plant.  A  new  furniture  factory 
immediately  begins  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  transportation  industry  The 
demand  grows  for  better  rural  housing: 
loans  made  by  local  banks  and  insured 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
would  make  better  housing  possible. 

Some  of  the  county's  commercial 
farmers  decide  to  cut  down  on  the  pro- 
duction of  surplus  crops  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  booming  interest  in  recre- 
ation. They  may  ask  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Sei-vice 
to  help  them  change  land  use  over  to 
grass,  or  trees,  to  wildlife  production,  or 
to  outdoor  recreation  enterprises.  They 
might  apply  to  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration  for  loans   to   develop   and 


operate  income-producing  outdoor  recre- 
ation projects. 

All  this — and  more — is  iniral  areas 
development.  It  begins  when  local  peo- 
ple take  over  the  solution  of  their  own 
problems  in  the  ways  that  Americans 
have  always  solved  their  problems. 
When  local  people  take  over  the  develop- 
ment job.  they  are  prepared  to  use  the 
many  different  kinds  of  help  available 
to  them  from  local  sources,  and  from 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments 

It  is  not  enough  today  for  a  rural 
businessman,  no  matter  how  ambitious  or 
how  able,  to  work  alone.  But  what  one 
individual  or  one  businessman  or  one 
town  might  not  be  able  to  do  alone,  all 
of  the  people  in  a  trade  area,  or  a  market 
area,  or  a  labor  area,  might  be  able  to  do 
together,  with  outside  encouragement 
and  help. 

Rural  areas  development  does  not  ex- 
pect to  stop  migration  from  farms  and 
rural  areas.  It  is  an  attempt  to  offer 
young  rural  people  more  than  just  a 
choice  between  poverty  and  moving 
away.  Rural  areas  development  is  de- 
signed to  make  the  best  use  of  rural  land 
and  all  other  rural  resources,  so  that  all 
people  will  benefit.  Rural  areas  devel- 
opment does  not  mean  uprooting  people, 
but  giving  them  an  opportunity  in  their 
own  areas ;  rural  areas  development  does 
not  mean  idling  land,  but  using  it  for  the 
things  people  want 

Rural  areas  development  is  coordi- 
nated free  enterprise  at  its  finest.  It  Is  a 
way  for  the  various  agencies  of  govern- 
ment to  help  those  communities  which 
want  to  help  themselves. 

Rural  areas  development  not  only  is 
providing  'seed  money  "  and  technical 
aid.  but  it  is  encouraging  communities  to 
take  their  own  causes  to  heart.  For  ex- 
ample, leaders  in  one  county  apply  for  a 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loan  for 
a  water  system  or  an  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  loan  for  new 
sewers.  Then  the  people  of  another 
county  seeing  that  change  and  progress 
are  possible,  strike  out  on  their  own  to 
line  an  industry  or  float  a  bond  issue. 
This  is  the  ultimate  rural  areas  develop- 
ment, with  Federal  agencies  helping  to 
pool  ideas,  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  cash 
and  energy.  Rural  areas  development 
means  that  small  towns  and  villages  will 
gather  enough  courage,  cooperation,  and 
foresight  to  promote  their  own  fortunes, 
with  help  from  many  sources. 

As  these  projects  move  forward,  we 
should  remember  that  rural  areas  de- 
velopment in  its  present  form,  with  new 
and  expanded  authorizations,  began 
only  6  months  ago.  Four  basic  pro- 
grams in  rural  areas  development — 
rural  renewal,  resource  conservation  and 
development,  cropland  conversion,  and 
new  programs  for  small  watershed  de- 
velopment— have  only  recently  been 
authorized  by  the  Congress.  There  is 
no  set  date  for  completion.  These 
projects  are  intended  to  meet  today's 
needs  and  as  far  into  the  future  as  we 
can  see. 

In  the  1960's  we  must  explore  not  only 
outer  space,  but  the  open  spaces  in  rural 
areas,  where  one-third  of  our  people  hve. 
where  our  soil,  water,  and  forests  are! 
Since  1926.  farm  population  has 
dropped  from  27  percent  to  8  percent  of 
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our  total  population.  Our  population  i« 
expected  to  double  by  the  year  2000  rt 
is  entirely  possible  that  our  mo«t 
precious  resource  in  the  year  2000  will 
be  elbow  room.  As  our  cities  continuU 
to  expand,  as  one  city  bumps  up  against 
another,  as  we  begin  to  appreciate  first 
hand  what  megalopolis  means,  as  coast 
lines  become  continuous  shoreline  neigh* 
borhoods.  then  we  will  come  to  appre" 
ciate  fully  how  valuable  our  rural  area..; 
are. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  move  to  solve  to 
day's  rural  problems  with  coordinated 
Government  aid  to  local  people,  we  mu.st 
understand  that  the  local  people  are  our 
greatest  resource.  Their  will,  their  de- 
tei-mination.  their  energy  and  their  labor 
will  create  a  new  rural  America  We 
must  search  out  what  the  rural  America 
of  the  year  2000  will  be  like:  what  it 
.should  be  like. 

This  should  be  the  role  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Rural  Life.  The  values  and 
traditions  of  the  open  country  are  im- 
portant to  preserve.  As  life  becomes 
more  complex,  as  we  become  more  re- 
moved  from  the  sources  of  our  food 
from  open  spaces  and  preen  living 
things,  as  the  fast  car  and  good  road 
make  rural  areas  more  accessible,  we 
will  cherish  the  living  tree,  the  field  of 
grass,  and  the  open  sky  more  than  most 
of  us  realize  today. 

The  Commission,  in  Its  studies 
throughout  the  Nation,  al.so  will  find 
many  excellent  examples  of  progress  in 
i-ural  areas  development  and  area  re- 
development. Not  all  of  these  are  big, 
dramatic  projects,  but  if  you  live  in  the 
tiny  village  of  Buyck  in  northern  St 
Louis  County  of  my  State  of  Minnesota, 
you  will  find  that  a  new  wood-using 
plant,  though  small,  is  front  page  news 
to  our  local  people. 

The  new  plant,  operated  by  Echo  Tim- 
ber Products.  Inc..  furnishes  peeled  posts 
and  poles  to  a  treating  plant  in  Siren. 
Wis.  At  Siren  the  posts  and  poles  are 
given  a  preservative  treatment  and  mar- 
keted. 

Timber  for  the  new  plant  comes  main- 
ly from  the  Superior  National  Forest, 
where  the  company  has  14  to  20  contract 
loggers  cutting  timber  at  the  present 
time.  In  addition  to  the  company  oper- 
ations, some  wood  is  purchased  from  in- 
dependent loggers  operating  in  the  same 
general  area. 

Six  to  ten  men  are  employed  at  the 
plant,  m  addition  to  about  20  wood- 
workers and  the  independent  loggers. 
The  peeling  plant  produces  about  6.000 
cords  of  peeled  posts  and  poles  a  year 

This  is  one  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  through  local  initiative 
with  the  assistance  of  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  and  Rural  Areas 
Development  projects. 

The  $89,000  project  was  initiated  by 
Echo  Timber  Products.  Inc  .  on  May  8. 
1962.  Plans  were  presented  to  ARA  with 
a  request  for  a  loan.  Local  financing 
provided  $37,000  and  an  ARA  loan  made 
up  the  balance. 

The  project  provides  direct  employ- 
ment for  about  30  men  in  the  plant  and 
woods.  This  brings  an  annual  payroll 
of  about  $100,000  to  the  area.  A  $100,000 
payroll  might  not  arouse  much  notice  in 
Chicago.  Omaha,  or  Minneapolis,  but  It 
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brings  a  Welcome  boost  to  the  economy  merclal  development  and  reduce  tmemploy-  ment  areaa  to  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 

of  Buyck  and  other  nearby  communities  ment  in  rural  areas.  ministration,  DepKutment  of  Commerce. 

in  northern  St.  Louis  County,  Minn.  *■  Farmers    Home    AdmlnistraUon :     FHA  Performs  research  In  problems  of  low  in- 

A  new  industry  creating  30  new  jobs  representatives  organize  and  help  head  State  come    rxiral    areas    development.      A    sister 

A  o   tinnnnn  Rnniial  navmll  rriAv  nnt  ai^d  county  technical  action  panels,  composed  agency,    the    Statistical    Reporting    Service, 

and  a  $iuu,uuu  ^""a^  „      f^i   Jv^  k  f  °^  representatives  from  all  local  USDA  agen-  helps  technical  action  panels  to  ftnd  facts  on 

look  like  a  spectacular  contnoution    OUl  cles.    These  panels  help  local  rural  areas  de-  production,  costs  and  Income,  as  needed  by 

let  us  say  that  through  what  we  learn  velopment  committees  to  use  all  the  infor-  rural  areas  development  committees, 

from   the   Rural   Life   Commission   and  matlon    and    aid    possible    and    help    with  ll.  Farm  Credit  Administration:   This  is 

through  stepped-up  rural  areas  develop-  development  plans,   training  proposals   and  an  Independent  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 

ment,  we  are  able  to  create   1.000  new  other  technical  assistance.  ernment.    The  FCA  system  Includes:  Federal 

SO-joia  enterprises   in    the   Nation.     We  ^HA   makes   loans   to   farmers   and  other  land  banks  and  associations  (make  farm  real 

then  would  be  talking  about  30  000  new  rural  people  who  cannot  get  reasonable  loans  estate  loans),  production  credit  associations 

lobs  and  a  $100   million   dollar  annual  from  private  sources^   FHA  also  makes  loans  (make   production   loans   to   farmers ).    and 

juua  »""        ^^ru^vtiinitw   hnnrovor  email  *^  publlc  gToups  and  assoclatlons  fof  wstcr  banks  for  cooperatives     make  various  loans 

payroll.    No  opportunity   however  small,  and  land  development.     New  authority  en-  to  farmer  cooperatives) . 

should  be  overlooked.     We  need  the  RU-  ables  FHA  to  make  loans  for  farm  recreation  12.  Office  of  Information:  Rxiral  areas  de- 

ral  Life  Commission    to   evaluate   what  businesses,  housing  for  the  elderly,  and  com-  velopment    cuts    across    agency    lines,    thus 

the   Nation   is  doing   in   its   rural    areas  munlty  water  systems.    In  the  first  7  months  information   work   must    be    closely    coordi- 

and    to    give    new    direction    and    spark  of  fiscal  1963.  FHA  made  the  following  loans:  nated.    This  Office  produces  materials  for  all 

wherever  it  is  needed.  p^^m  ooeratine  loans                   *175  OOO  OOO  ^^^.  ™*'*'*'   ^""?  *   monthly  rural   areas 

ik*r  PrPQirlPnt   the  aeencies  of  the  Ui?      ^^  operating    oans f  175.  ooo,  ooo  development  newsletter  to  some  40,000  peo- 

Mr.  President,  the  agencies  OltneU.^      Farm  ownership  loans 127,  000.  000  pie,  coordinates  information  efforts  of  USDA 

Department  of  Agriculture  carrying  re-     Housing  loans. 136.000,000  and  non-USDAaeencles  (emnhaslzlnB  imnor 

sponsiblllty  for  the  interlocking  actlvl-  Soil    and    water    development  ^"^^e  of  l^S  le?dersh%^Sd^?nitiativeT^^^^^^ 

Ues  that  result  In  the  rural  areas  de-     „  loans 5,600.000  produces  material   in   connection   with   the 

velopment  program  are:  Office  of  Rural     ?l"f  8*°^   °*^" ^8.  600,  OOO  ^ork  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admlnlstra- 

Areas   Dovelopment.   Federal   Extension     watershed  loans _            H7,  OOO  tion.    Department    of    commerce,    in    rural 

Service,   Rural   Electrification   Adminis-  FHA  is  helping  farmers  and  rural  commu-  areas. 

tration    Farmers  Home  Administration,  nltles  to  help  themselves,  when  they  cannot  13-   Agricultural   Marketing  Service:    This 

Soil  Conservation  Service.   Agricultural  B^t  help  elsewhere.  ageiicy  provides  counsel  and  advice  on  the 

QtahniTAtJnn  and  Conservation  Service  ^-  ^''  Conservation  Service:  Gives  techni-  feasibility  of  and  assists  in  planning  market 

^H».lf  rron     Tnrura^(S^    Co?^^^  ^^^  ^^^P-  ^^'•^"B^  «°"  conservation  districts,  facilities.     It  also  provides  current  data  on 

Federal    Crop    Insuran^    Corporation,  j^^  ^jj  ^^^^^^    ^   planning  and  carrying  the  volume  and  direction  of  movement  and 

Farmer     Cooperative     bervice,      Porest  out  farm  conservation  programs,  watershed  prlces  of  products  moving  to  market. 

Service,   Cooperative   State   Experiment  protection  and  flood  prevention  work,  crop-  x/r,       ■dTi-K^T^-an-c^      »ir         t,      u      i. 

Station  Service.   Agricultural  Research  land  conversion  and  income  producing  out-  r^^'      HUMPHREY.     Mr       President. 

Service  Economics  Research  Service.  Of-  door  recreation.  ^"^n  we  see  the  array  of  f acUiUes  and 

flee   of  Information,   and   Agricultural  scs  representatives  help  head  local  tech-  agencies  which  are  available  to  imple- 

Markcting  Service    These  agencies  serve  ^^^^  action  panels  and  help  plan  for  water  ment  the  policies  and  programs  which 

on  the  Department's  RAD  'Board.     In  ^uppHes  and  land-use  adjustment  are  made  possible  by  rural  areas  develop- 

additlon.  the  Farm  Credit  Administra-  ,,^^  Ifrvi^    r  vt^^finanrSr  h^in?n^f«r!n'  '^^''^'  '^  ^  °^\,^°^  ^hat  this  is  a  valuable 
tion  an  Independent  agency  is  a  member  ^'""^  ^^"^"^-^^"^  ^^"""^f^^^  ^^^V  iori&rm.  opportunity    for    the    improvement    of 
lion,  an  maepenaeni  agency,  ib  a  memoer  and  community  conservation  work,  and  crop-  AmpHro'c  rnrol  o,/»/^r./^mi«  ^T,,^  c.^«oi  Mt^ 
of  the  Board.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  land   conversion,   through   its  cost-sharing  America  s  rural  economic  and  social  life, 
that  brief  descriptions  of  the  rural  area  program.   Helps  to  make  agricultural  adjust-  ^  am  hopeful  that  Congress  wUl  act  fa- 
development   activities    of    these    agen-  menu    for    t>oth    commercial    farmers    and  vorably  on  this  proposal, 
cles— and  Farm  Credit  Administration—  marginal  farmers  through  loans,  price  sup-  ^^_^_^_^ 
be  inserted  at  this  point  In  the  Record,  ports,  and  on-f arm  storage  of  crops.    Provides  ArLTnTTOVTV/TTTM-r  tttmt^    -rwTTTjoT^ATr 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state-  \T"ZT^^A^"VT'  '""""""T  t""*  ^  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  THURSDAY 

ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ^eipsS  focaftec^n^cara^ion  olner'  ^'-  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  if 

RECORD,  as  follows:  r'^Fede^^ai    cJop    insuianc^°"^^  Jhere  Is  no  further  business  tc  come  be- 

Description  of  Agency  Rural  Areas  Develop-  Insiires  farm  crops  against  unforeseen  haz-  °^^  ^^^  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate 

MENT  AcTrviTT  ards.  spreading  the  risk  throughout  many  ^^ow  Stand  in  adjournment,  according  to 

1    Office  of  Rural  Areas  Development    Pro  regions  and  over  many  crop  years.    Provides  the  previous  order,  until  12  o'clock  noon 

vldes  leadership  and  Initiative  In  the  Depart-  l"«>me  stability  to  both  the  farmer  and  the  on  Thursday. 

ment  of  Agriculture   for  formulating   rural  comniunlty.                  ,,        „      ,  The   motion  was   agreed   to;    and    (at 
areas    development    policies    and    programs.  ,    ?"  ^^TJ^er    Cooperative    Service:    Provides  4  o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.)   the  Sen- 
Expedites  activity  and  coordinates  work  in  SrTcor^munHles'^elprnTVem  TnTco-  ^^  adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
all    agencies    which    can    contribute    to    the  rurai  communmes.  neiping  tnem  to  use  co-  until  Thursdav    June  11    IQfJ'? 
rural  areas  development  program,  both  with-  ope'.^tives  for  marketing,  buying  and  other  ^""^  mursoay.  June  13.  1963. 

in  and  outside  the  Department  of  Agrlcul-  Snfi.h^n^'  cooperatives  to  do  a  more  ef.                           

ture.    Some  2.000  county  rural  areas  develop-  '^'^i^"i  Job  and  better  serve  their  members.  KOTurrKrATrnMa 

ment     committees     have     been      organlze^d  „„^h   !^^';?^L^r:if«ii'l^"'^^%''**'°""   '^''t  NOMINATIONS 

already  and  they  have  over  8.000  projects  ^"1  nf  h«.  o^,^  f^f,?'  P         «"  integral  Executive  nominations  received  by  the 

planned  or  underway  in  all  50  States.  ^^Il^Lsrlnfl^^.tir^^T,.^'''^'^''^  Senate,  June  11.  1963: 

o    r'o.^^,^!  r.. .  .,  .       o       .        T,       ,_.  research  In  forest  recreation,  land  manage- 

Jr^ZuZ         i     fi      Service .  Provides  or-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^  processing.    Makes  feasibility  Public  Health  Service 

m^tl  Lnrf    nn",?.ti«"'«  ^     leadership     to  studies  In  connection  with  plans  for  forest  The    following    candidates    for    personnel 

States  and   counties.     Helps  organize   rural  products  manufacturing.  action  in  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  PubUc 

ftXlturr^rr,rv?"'T'''''''    "^    l"Tf'  10.  Research  support%or  expanding  rural  Health     Service    fubject     ^     quafificaTions 

flnnnni   /h;      f.        rK^^'^'?!""'"^"^*''!**'-  ^'"^'^s    development-three    agencies    support  therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

finance,  education,  labor,  religious  and  other  rural  areas  development  with  basic  and  an  J^  ..           .      .                   KUiatiuuj,. 

groups     Helps  rural  areas  development  com-  plied  rese^ch                                                       ^'  ^°  ^^  medical  directors 

mlttees  to  study  their  areas.  Identify  prob-  Cooperative'    State     Experiment     Station  ^^^'^^  ^^-  Waterhouse    James  H.  Baxter 

^^  "^f/^"^'  °"^  development  programs,  service:    State   experiment   stations,    in   co-  ^av id  Frost                     David  Brand 

Some   50,000    local    people    held    1.400    rural  operation  with  CSESS,  conduct  research  and  Lynn  L  Fulkerson          Milton  Zises 

areas    dcvelorment    meetings    In    1962,    and  provide    facts    on    rural    population    and    its  George  N.Wagnon         Robert  C.  Lam 

1.500  overall  economic  development  programs  problems  within  the  State.     Representatives  ^t'^"  ^  Clowers          Howard  L.  McMartin 

have  been  planned.  served  on  rural  areas  development  commit-  i°^^^  ^'V^'^''^        Charles  M.  Grace 

3     Rural    Electrification    Administration:  tees.     Research  is  being  carried  out    for  ex-  Charles  S.  McCammorDale  C  Cameron 

Makes   rural    electric    and    telephone    loans,  ample,  in  land  and  water  economics." popula-  Richard  A.  Malmgren  Cella  W.  Tabor 

Borrowers    (Including  cooperatives  and  pri-  tlon  analysis,  and  social  economics  of  rural  Roger  K.  McDonald       Leon  Sokoloft 

vate  companies)  may  use  the  loans  to  extend  life.  Andrew  G.  Morrow         Wesley  W.  Wleland 

their  electric  and  telephone  services  in  rural  Agricultural    Research    Service:     Provides  Robert  O.  Scow 

areas,  and  may  finance  industrial  machinery  technical    advice    on    Industrial    processing  To  be  directors 

and    other   equipment   for    their    electricity  plants   which   may    be   under   consideration  Charles  E.  Smith            Harry  J.  Kunstadter 

customers.     In  the  last  9  months,  REA  has  by  rural  areas  development  committees.  James  F.Scott                Sidney  J.  Winter 

made  $141  million  in  electric  loans  and  $34  Economic  Research   Service:    Provides  in-  William  J.  Pennoyer     Charles  P.  White 

million  In  telephone  loans  to  stimulate  com-  formation  used  in  designating  rural  develop-  Oscar  B.  Tate 
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To  be  sanitary  engineer  directoru 
William  A   McQuary     Charlea  R.  Bowman 
James  D   Williams  Earl  H.  Arnold 

Aleck  Alexander  Keith  S.  Krauae 

Clyde  P  Fehn  Uoyd  W.  Oebhard 

Frederick  S  Kent 

To  be  pharmacist  directors 
Henry  L   Verhulst 
Reede  M.  Ames 

To  be  senior  pharmacists 
Cornelius  B    Kelly.  Jr  Prank  E   D<-)ndero 
Milton  W,  Skolaut         Allen  J    Brands 

To  be  scientist  directors 
Frederick  P    Ferguson  Robert  J  Fitzgerald 
Raymond  L.  Laird         Paul  P  Welnateln 
Floyd  O   Atchley  WUUam  B.  Cherry 

Bernard  Brookman        Harvey  I  Scudder 
Pay  M.  HemphUl  J^)«eph  H    Schubert 

Walter  L   Newton  Charles  R    Joyce 

Geoffrey  M    Jeffery        Morris  Goldman 
R    Edwiu-d  Bellamy        Richard  B   Eads 
To  be  senior  scientist 
Joseph  B.  Margolin 

To  be  sanitarian  directors 
Richard  F.  Clapp  Louis  J.  Ogden 

Darold  W.  Taylor  Kent  S.  Uttlg 

To  be  senior  sanitarians 
Clarence  E.  Caibert        George  A.  Amundsou 
Harold  E.  Thompson,    Charles  E   Oerhardt 
•^r.  Samuel  M.  Rogers 

To  be  nurse  directors 
Josephine  I    OConnor Jeannette  E   Potter 
Emily  M   Smith  Jane  Wilcox 

M    Estelle  Hunt  Josephine  K    Pltz- 

Esther  Kaufman  patrlck 

ApoUonla  O.  Adams       Maria  B    Rementerla 
Ann  P    Matthews 

To  be  senior  nurse  officers 

Helen  Grosskopf  Anastasla  M  Zahler 

Walborg  S    Wayne  Florence  J.  Ullman 

Jean  W    Gray  Mary  F   Luvlsl 

Agnes  V    Herrlngton  Elsie  K   Y   Ho 

Gladys  M   Ray  Dorine  J   Loso 

Elizabeth  O   Sullivan  Elizabeth  Kuhlman 

Agnea  H    Des  Marals  Paye  G    Abdellah 

Marie  D    Grant  Elizabeth  J   Haglund 
Elinor  D    Stanford 

To  be  dietitian  director 
Engia  J  Anderson 

To  be  senior  dietitians 
Margaret  V,  Vance        Susanne  C.  Van 
Dorothy  M    Youland        Leuzen 
Jeanne  L.  TUlotson 

To  be  therapist  director 
Eleanor  G.  Loomls 

To  be  senior  therapists 
Martha  D    Collins 
Edith  W    Palmer 

To  be  senior  health  services  officers 
William  H    Redkey        Evelyn  Walker 
Margaret  E   Heap  Heber  J    R.  Stevenson 

Stanley  I    Hlrsch 
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The  House  met  at   12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp. 
DD.  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Matthew  6 :  33 :  Seek  ye  first  the  king- 
dom of  God.  and  His  righteousness :  and 
all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you. 

O  Thou  blessed  and  eternal  God.  in- 
spire us  daily  with  new  vistas  of  outlook 
and  new  ventures  of  faith. 

Give  us  a  clear  vision  of  oui-  high  vo- 
cation as  coworkers  with  Thee  In  build- 


ing the  social  order  in  the  principles  of 
righteousness  and  Justice. 

Show  us  how  we  may  safeguard  and 
develop  the  material  resources  and  in- 
terests of  our  beloved  country  but  above 
all  may  we  seek  to  protect  and  promote 
its  moral  and  spiritual  values. 

May  we  be  seiisitive  and  responsive  to 
the  many  needs  of  suffering  and  strug- 
ghng  humanity  and  be  eager  to  have 
them  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

In  the  name  of  our  blessed  Lord  we 
offer  our  prayers  of  praise  and  petition. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The    Journal    of    the    proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  621.  An  act  to  provide  Gnanclal  assist- 
ance to  the  States  to  improve  educational 
opportunities  for  migrant  agricultural  em- 
ployees and  their  children; 

S,  522  An  act  to  amend  the  act  establish- 
ing a  Children  8  Biu-eau  so  as  to  assist  States 
In  providing  for  day-care  services  for  chil- 
dren of  migrant  agricultural  workers; 

S  525  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Council  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Migratory  Labor"; 
and 

S  526.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  establish  a  program  to 
assist  farmers  In  providing  adequate  sanita- 
tion facilities  for  migratory  farm  Inborers. 


REQUEST  FOR  EXTENSION  OF  RE- 
MARKS IN  THE  APPENDIX  OF  THE 
DAILY  RECORD 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  daily 
Record  in  five  instances. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object  to  the  in- 
clusion in  the  Appendix  of  the  daily  Rec- 
ord in  five  instances,  it  is  my  intention, 
after  much  reflection,  and  in  the  interest 
of  economy,  fairness,  and  commonsense. 
and  in  the  hope  that  this  action  will  di- 
rect attention  to  the  desirability  of 
adopting  rules  regulating  the  insertion 
and  extension  of  extraneous  material, 
both  In  the  body  and  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  daily  Record,  to  object  to  unani- 
mous-consent requests  for  the  extension 
of  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  daily 
Record  when  such  requests  exceed  more 
than  one  such  request  on  any  single  leg- 
i.slative  day. 

By  way  of  explanation  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  up  to  today  the  cost  of 
printing  the  Congressional  Record  dur- 
ing the  5  months  period  the  88th  has 
been  in  session  has  exceeded  more  than 
Si'-,  million. 


On  one  single  day.  Tuesday  of  last 
week,  the  cost  exceeded  $27,000.  While  I 
am  not  objecting  to  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  any  essential  service  in  Con- 
gress, I  would  point  out  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  cost  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  printing  of  speeches,  many  times  in- 
cluding extraneous  and  in  some  cases  ir- 
relevant matter,  and  by  the  extension  of 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  daily 
Record  by  Members  who  are  not  even 
interested  sufficiently  to  appear  on  tlie 
P.oor  of  the  House,  and  therefore,  have 
such  requests  made  by  a  second  and  even 
a  third  party.  In  .such  cases  the  Record 
ceases  to  be  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings or  debate's  in  this  Hou.se.  Over  the 
past  few  years  the  Appendix  has  ceased 
to  conform  to  its  original  purpose,  and 
has  become  instead  a  "catchall"  for  what 
I  have  previously  de.scribed  as  "trash 
tripe,  and  trivia,"  the  publication  of 
which  cannot  be  justified  by  any  reason- 
able standards. 

I  have  long  felt,  and  on  occasions  have 
introduced  lepislation  which  would  have 
placed  reasonable  limitations  on  the  use 
of  the  Appendix  of  the  dally  Record,  as 
well  as  the  body  of  the  Record,  which  I 
believe  would  save  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  and  possibly  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year. 

Other  Members  have  also  recognized 
the  abuses,  but  unfortunately,  no  steps 
have  been  taken  to  correct  the  abuses 
which  continue  to  mount.  That  is  why 
I  am  propasing  today  to  object  to  the 
extension  of  remarks  by  any  Member 
who  does  not  confine  his  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  one  Instance  on  any 
legislative  day.  and  to  object  to  any  such 
request  when  It  is  made  by  one  Member 
on  behalf  of  another  Member  who  i,s  not 
interested  enough  to  appear  on  the  floor 
of  the  Hou.se  to  make  such  request  in 
person. 

I  would  al.so  propose  to  object  to  the 
inclusion  of  extraneous  matter  In  the 
body  of  the  Record  when  It  Is  In  the 
form  of  newspaper  or  periodical  articles, 
editorials  or  other  printed  material, 
other  than  short  excerpts  from  the 
same.  This  objection  would  also  apply 
to  testimony  given  before  committees, 
speeches  made  by  persons  other  than 
Members  of  Congress;  tabulations  taken 
from  other  Government  publications  or 
committee  reports  which  are  readily 
available  to  anyone  who  is  interested 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  by  this  objection 
there  will  be  reflected,  for  at  least  a  few 
days,  the  saving  that  can  be  made  if  we 
adopted  realistic  rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Jones  I  may  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama   I  Mr     HUDDLESTON  I  ? 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  in  one  instance. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[  Roll  No.  73 1 


Abernethy 

Gray 

Pinion 

Avres 

Gubser 

Powell 

Baring 

Halpem 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Bray 

Harris 

Roybal 

Brock 

Hiiwklns 

St  Germain 

Brootnfleld 

Healev 

Schadeberg 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hubert 

Schneebell 

Brown.  Ohio 

HoUfield 

Senner 

Buckley 

Horton 

Shelley 

Camrron 

Knstenmeler 

Sheppard 

Chelf 

KUburn 

Springer 

Clausen 

McDade 

Thompson,  La. 

Cohe'.an 

Mirtln.  Calif. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Martin,  Ma.'i.s. 

Trimble 

Dawson 

Mathlas 

Whltten 

Dlggs 

Mchel 

Williams 

Dom 

Miller.  NY. 

Willis 

Forrester 

Nelsen 

Wilson. 

Frellnghuysen 

Clstertag 

Charles  H. 

Goodell 

P  pper 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall, 
371  Members  have  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COAST  GUARD  CONFIRMS  SOVIET 
TRAWLERS  VIOLATED  US.  TER- 
RITORIAL WATERS  OFF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  US  Coast  Guard  advised  me  late 
yesterday  afternoon  that  two  Soviet 
trawlers  had  violated  U.S.  territorial  wa- 
ters near  the  southeast  Florida  coast. 
According  to  the  Coast  Guard,  one  vio- 
lation occurred  Saturday,  one  occuiTed 
yesterday.  The  violation  which  occurred 
yesterday  put  the  trawler  at  2.2  miles  off 
Port  Everglades,  Fla  ,  and  passing 
through  an  area  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Ord- 
nance Test  Laboratory  at  the  port. 

In  each  case  the  trawlers  were  kept 
under  close  surveillance  as  they  moved 
down  the  coast  toward  Cuba, 

Although  I  have  reported  similar  vio- 
lations to  the  proper  authorities  in 
Washington  on  several  previous  occa- 
sions, this  marks  the  first  time  such  vio- 
lations have  been  officially  confirmed. 
What  has  been  done  about  them?  A 
check  with  the  Departments  of  Defense 
and  State  this  morning  gave  the  an- 
swer—nothing. 

This  is  a  ridiculous  set  of  conditions 
for  this  Government  to  operate  under. 
A  violation  of  U.S.  airspace  would  be 
met  with  blistering  protest.  These  vio- 
lations are  of  the  .same  order,  and  should 
be  met  with  appropriate  action. 


REQUEST  FOR  EXTENSION  OP 
REMARKS 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  as  to  the  length  of  the 
extraneous  material  that  is  to  be  in- 
cluded with  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  relatively 
short  article  from  the  Geneva  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Times  on 
trade  matters.  I  would  judge  it  does 
not  consume  more  than  a  column. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to 
the  statement  I  made  a  minute  ago  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House.  I  will  object  to 
that  matter  appearing  in  the  body  of 
the  Record,  but  I  will  not  object  to  its 
appearing  in  the  Appendix  of  the  daily 
Record. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  nc  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  dally  Rec- 
ord in  one  instance  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Thursday, 
June  13.  1963,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
legislative  business  of  the  day.  I  may 
address  the  House  for  20  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

Mr.  HAYS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


REQUEST  FOR  EXTENSION  OP 
REMARKS 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  therein  the  remarks  of  Hon. 
Edward  R.  Murrow  at  East  Carolina  Col- 
lege yesterday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  would  like 
to  remind  the  gentleman  again  that  I 
am  objecting  to  the  inclusion  of  remarks 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  which  should 
appear  in  the  Appendix  of  the  daily  Rec- 
ord, where  they  are  readily  available  to 
the  public.  I  shall  object  to  including 
them  in  the  body.  I  will  not  object  to 
including  them  in  the  Appendix. 


Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  amend 
my  request  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  to  insert  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  daily  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  daily  Rec- 
ord in  four  instances  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object. 


SPECIAL    ORDER    REQUESTED 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  hour  on  Thursday.  June  13.  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  legislative  business  of 
the  day  and  all  other  special  orders 
heretofore  entered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire? 

Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  my  very  good  friend  from  Missouri, 
and  he  is  my  very  good  friend,  would 
give  me  his  reason  for  objecting  to  my 
request  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  daily  Record  in  four  in- 
stances and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  gentleman  would  not  object  to  my 
extending  my  remarks  in  one  instance, 
but  does  object  to  my  extending  my  re- 
marks In  more  than  one  instance.  What 
in  the  reason? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAVIN,     I  yield. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  had  heard  my  remarks 
made  at  the  opening  of  the  House  today 
he  would  understand  that  I  am  trying 
to  bring  some  reasonableness  into  the 
use  of  the  Appendix  of  the  daily  Record. 
I  think  the  gentleman  can  accomplish  his 
purpose  by  asking  for  one  extension.  I 
think  if  he  will  read  my  remarks  he  will 
agree  with  what  I  am  trying  to  do.  I  am 
trying  to  save  a  million  dollars  a  year. 
I  think  we  can  do  that  without  imduly 
harming  any  Member  of  this  House  or 
restricting  him  in  any  reasonable  re- 
quests he  may  make. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be 
interesting  for  the  gentleman  to  know 
that  I  have  not  inserted  any  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  dally  Record  for  the 
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past  several  weeks.  I  cannot  aee  any  rea- 
son why  the  gentleman  should  not  with- 
draw his  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  announced 
earlier  today  that  I  was  going  to  follow 
this  policy  until  we  can  reach  some 
agreement  on  a  reasonable  procedure. 


J  luxe  11 


NATIONAL.  REFEREl^DUM  ON  A 
NATIONAL   LOTTERY 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Public  Opinion,  better 
known  as  the  Gallup  poll,  recently  con- 
ducted a  nationwide  poll  on  the  question 
of  State-nm  lotteries.  The  resiilts  of 
this  survey  show  that  51  percent  of  our 
adult  population  favors  a  State-nm  lot- 
tery to  help  pay  the  cost  of  government. 
This  nationwide  poll  further  shows 
that  while  10  percent  of  the  people  Inter- 
viewed offered  no  opinion,  only  39  per- 
cent opposed  lotteries  run  by  their  State. 
Another  interesting  part  of  the  survey 
shows  that  Protestants  are  almost 
evenly  divided— 43  percent  for  a  State- 
run  lottery  and  46  percent  opposed  to 
this  tj'pe  of  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  certain  that  if  the 
American  taxpayers  were  given  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  the  question  of  a 
national  lottery  as  a  means  of  cutting 
taxes,  the  percentage  would  be  much 
higher  in  support  of  a  Federal  lottery. 

In  view  of  the  reluctance  and  the  un- 
founded fear  among  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  a  national  lottery  bill  Is  a  hot 
potato.  I  urge  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  report  out  my  bill.  H.R. 
4026.  which  provides  for  a  national  ref- 
erendum on  this  question.  We  did  It 
recently  for  the  farmers  on  the  wheat 
Issue;  why  not  for  all  voters  on  the  lot- 
tery question? 

I  am  also  certain  that,  given  the 
chance,  a  vast  majority  of  the  American 
taxpayers  will  express  full  support  and 
approval  to  a  Government-run  lottery. 
Overwhelming  support  of  this  proposi- 
tion will  represent  a  clearcut  mandate 
to  the  Congress  for  favorable  enactment 
of  a  national  lottery. 

Let  us  give  the  American  voters  a 
chance  to  voice  their  opinion  on  the 
question  of  how  to  raise  additional  reve- 
nue. Let  them  decide  whether  this  type 
of  painless  and  voluntary  taxation  is  not 
a  more  palatable  substitute  for  the  bur- 
densome taxes  they  now  shoulder.  Are 
we  afraid  of  the  results? 


PHILIPPINE  WAR   DAMAGE  CLAIMS 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  next 
few  days  the  House  may  once  again  con- 
sider Philippme  war  damage  claims. 

This  issue  has  disrupted  the  normal 
friendly  relations  existing  between  the 
Government  of  the  Philippines  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States— a  dis- 
ruption caused  by  selfish  interests  try- 
ing to  exploit  deep  feelings  of  love  and 
respect  held  by  Filipinos  and  Americans 
for  each  other. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  respectfully  ask  my  col- 
leagues, who  apparently  were  interested 
in  certain  news  reports  prior  to  the  form- 
er passage  of  the  bill  to  read  the  follow- 
ing five  articles  that  recently  appeared 
in  the  press. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  Let  the  Chair  state 
the  question. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  asks 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  what? 

Mr.  BARRY.  And  Include  five  edi- 
torials that  have  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers with  respect  to  the  Philippine  war 
damage  claims  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  object.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  objection  to  that  ap- 
pearing in  the  Appendix  of  the  daily 
Record.  I  do  object  to  its  appearing  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Objection  to  the  lat- 
ter request  is  heard. 

Mr  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  five  editorials  ap- 
pear in  the  Appendix  of  the  daily  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADMISSION       OF        HUNGARY       TO 
UNITED     NATIONS 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  14  I  called  attention  to  a  telegram 
sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Christopher  Emmet, 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Organization,  warning  me  and  Members 
of  the  House  that  the  government  of  Mr. 
Kadar.  of  Hungary,  was  shortly  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations  with  full 
right.'?  of  membership. 

At  the  time  I  told  several  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  that  I  Intended  to 
watch  this  and  follow  through  on  the 
proceedings.  They  were  a  little  doubt- 
ful. It  was  their  right.  They  thought 
probably  It  was  not  true,  that  It  was  an 
erroneous  report. 

I  should  like  to  tell  the  House  that  last 
week  this  became  an  accomplished  fact, 
and  that  the  delegation  of  the  United 
States  abstained  from  voting.  It  would 
seem  almost  better  to  support  the  Hun- 
t;arian  regime  than  merely  to  abstain  in 
a  weak-kneed  manner  and  allow  them  to 
come  into  the  UN.  This  is  the  same 
government  that  slaughtered  freedom- 
loving  Hungarians  not  long  ago.  This  Is 
the    .same    government    that    has    held 


Cardinal  Mindszenty  captive  In  our  1pp. 
tlon.  "" 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  has  been  verr 
unfortunate,  and  that  our  stand  in  the 
matter  is  deplorable. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
Mr.  GROSS.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous  consent   to  extend   my   remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  daily  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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REQUEST  FOR  EXTENSION  OF 
REMARKS 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  daily  Rec- 
ORD  In  one  instance  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Reserving 
the  riLjht  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman  is  not  speaking  loud  enough  to 
be  heard.  The  Chair  did  not  state  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I 
think  there  is  a  deliberate  move  to  try 
to  avoid  objection.  I  reserve  the  right 
to  object  to  this  request  until  it  is  stated 
in  terms  that  can  be  understood. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  daily  Record  in  one  instance  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  about  legislation 
which  we  are  going  to  take  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


RULES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  know  when  these  new  prob- 
lems of  procedure  come  up.  It  is  often 
wise  for  ordinary  Members  of  the  House 
to  inquire  among  friends  Just  what  the 
rules  are.  The  rules  seem  to  have  been 
changed  on  the  Insertion  of  extraneous 
material  either  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord or  In  the  Appendix  of  the  daily 
Record. 

I  would  like  to  Inquire  of  my  pood 
friend  who  has  been  making  some  fpw 
objections  just  what  the  rules  are.  For 
example,  when  our  mutual  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  Con- 
gressman Gavin,  requested  unanimous 
consent  to  place  his  remarks  including 
four  inserts  into  the  Appendix  of  tlie 
daily  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
material  from  newspapers,  the  objection 
was  made.  Then  the  gentleman  fiom 
New  York.  Congressman  Barry,  like- 
wise a  Republican  and  likewise  a  good 
fiiend  of  all  of  us.  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  put  his  remarks  In  the  body 
of  the  Record  including  extraneous  ma- 
terial In  four  Instances.    Objection  was 


going  to  be  made,  that  this  could  not  be 
done  under  these  new  rules,  but  If  the 
remarks  including  the  four  Inserts  were 
put  into  the  Appendix  of  the  daily  Record 
there  would  be  no  objection.  Therefore, 
under  such  rules  we  have  the  Gavin 
request  ruled  one  way  and  the  Barry 
request  the  other — both  good  friends  and 
both  Republicans,  so  there  was  no 
partisan  consideration.  How  does  this 
result  occur?  I  would  appreciate 
hearing. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 


RULES  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  only  to  advise  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  that  there  has  been 
no  change  whatever  in  the  rules  of  the 
House.  When  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests are  made,  objections  may  be  made 
by  any  Member  of  the  House  and,  of 
course,  that  is  no  change  in  the  rules  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
really  was  not  questioning  the  majority 
leader  on  the  change  of  the  written 
House  rules  because  I  know,  as  you  do, 
there  are  none  since  the  rules  of  this 
Congress  were  adopted  and  we  have 
every  respect  for  your  leadership.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  when  we  have  the 
fine,  self-appointed  angels  who  are  mak- 
ing rules  by  practice  from  the  well  of 
the  House,  I  think  we  ought  to  inquire. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUESTS 
TO  EXTEND  REMARKS  IN  THE 
BODY  OP  THE  RECORD,  IN  THE 
APPENDIX  OF  THE  DAILY  RECORD 
AND  TO  INCLUDE  EXTRANEOUS 
MATTER 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  In  reply  to 
the  inquii-y  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Fulton]  the  distinction 
between  the  requests  made  by  the  two 
gentlemen  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Fulton]  referred  Is 
this : 

In  part  1,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Gavin]  asks  for  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remarks  in  four  in- 
stances In  the  Appendix  of  the  daily 
Record.  The  other  request  was  to  extend 
remarks  in  one  Instance,  and  to  include 
four  articles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  might  represent  a 
fine  distinction  but  there  Is  a  limitation 


on  the  amount  that  can  be  expended  on 
any  one  extension  in  the  Record. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ful- 
ton] and  request  that  when  the  Record 
appears  tomorrow  the  gentleman  refer 
to  the  statement  which  I  made  at  the 
beginning  of  this  session  today  explain- 
ing the  reason  I  was  making  these  objec- 
tions today. 

While  I  am  not  setting  myself  up  as  a 
censor,  while  I  am  on  my  feet  I  think 
there  are  others  present  in  the  Chamber 
who  can  concur  in  what  I  am  attempting 
to  do.  I  am  now  soliciting  volunteers  to 
assist  me  in  this  effort  and  thereby  save 
some  money  in  the  printing  of  the  Rec- 
ord and  bring  about  some  semblance  of 
order  and  commonsense  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Rules  of  the  House.  I  will 
welcome  the  cooperation  of  any 
Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  attempting  to 
set  myself  up  as  a  censor  in  this  regard 
but  I  am  merely  trying  to  call  attention 
to  some  of  the  things  that  have  been 
going  on  which  I  do  not  think  are  in  the 
Interest  of  the  taxpayers  of  America. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Could 
I  ask  the  gentleman,  in  all  kindness  and 
friendship 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  be  given 
1  additional  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that 
at  this  point  such  unanimous-consent 
request  is  not  in  order  and  cannot  be 
entertained  by  the  Chair. 


VIOLATIONS  OF  AIRSPACE  OVER 

THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  CUBA 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
just  heard  again  that  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States  are  being 
violated  by  Russian  trawlers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  previous  occasions  I 
have  called  this  fact  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  as  well  as  to 
the  State  Department  that  the  Commu- 
nists, through  Cuba,  are  also  violating 
the  airspace  over  the  United  States  and 
have  been  doing  so  for  some  time.  The 
only  answer  which  I  have  been  able  to 
secure  from  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  is  the  fact  that  the  FAA  is- 
sued a  regulation  to  permit  Cuban  air- 
lines, nonscheduled.  to  overfly  the  United 
States  as  long  as  they  landed  at  one  of 
the  major  airports,  which  includes  Dulles 
Airport,  located  right  outside  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government,  and  objected  as 
well    to    U5.    citizens    going    to    Cuba 


through  Mexico  for  training  in  subver- 
sion. The  answer  to  that  was  that  the 
Mexican  Government  would  not  cut  off 
such  travel  and  that,  therefore,  we  could 
not  cut  It  off  since  this  was  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  communicated 
with  representatives  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Grovernment  about  this, 
and  the  first  reply  I  received  was  the 
President's  talk  yesterday  when  he  said 
that  the  United  States  must.  In  fact,  re- 
examine its  attitude  toward  Russia ;  that 
we  must  increase  our  understanding  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia. 
Also,  to  do  this  we  must  increase  com- 
munications. This  evidently  means  the 
travel  of  U.S.  citizens  to  Cuba,  the 
flight  of  Cuban  airplanes  over  the  United 
States,  and  even  the  violation  of  our 
territorial  waters  by  Communist  trawl- 
ers. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  UNANIMOUS -CON- 
SENT REQUESTS  FOR  SPECIAL 
ORDERS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Byrnes]  who  seems  to  be 
acting  as  minority  leader  today,  the  fact 
that  when  he  says  there  is  some  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  majority 
leader  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  with  respect  to  unani- 
mous-consent requests,  that  that  same 
responsibility  devolves  upon  the  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  House  insofar  as  imani- 
mous-consent  requests  are  concerned. 

What  caused  my  objection  to  the  spe- 
cial orders  the  other  day  was  the  fact 
that  for  the  first  time  In  15  years  I  re- 
quested a  special  order,  and  it  was  ob- 
jected to  by  a  Member  on  the  minority 
side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  being  partisan 
about  it,  but  I  am  objecting  to  all  special 
orders. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  Is  reported 
frequently  in  the  press  that  we  will  be 
here  until  November,  if  we  can  keep 
these  special  orders  from  being  taken 
which  consume  several  hours  a  day.  per- 
haps we  can  get  out  in  October. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  FTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gavin]  may  be  permitted  the  opportu- 
nity in  one  instance  to  insert  his  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  daily  Record  and 
to  include  therein  four  newspaper 
articles. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  reserve  the  right  to  object  on  the 
ground  that  when  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  LMr.  Gavin]  is  here  I  think 
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he  can  make  his  own  request.  I,  there- 
fore, object  to  the  request  of  the  other 
gentleman. 


June  It 


PERMISSION      TO      ADDRESS      THE 
HOUSE 

Mr.    GAVTN.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Has  the  gentleman 
already  addressed  the  House  for  1  minute 
today? 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Yes.  I  have,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  regrets 
that  the  gentleman's  request  is  not  In 
order  at  this  time.  The  Chair  wants  to 
be  very  liberal,  but  he  must  enforce  the 
procedures  that  exist  at  this  particular 
period  of  the  day's  proceedings. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  it. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Pulton]  has  been  denied  through 
the  objection  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  JoNisl,  that  they  be  Included 
tn  one  request.  What  I  am  trying  to  say 
is  that  there  are  four  different  subjects, 
and  they  could  not  possibly  fit  into  one 
request. 

Therefore.  I  want  to  tell  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones!  that  I  cannot 
tie  them  in  together. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
speaking  on  the  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  GAVIN.    Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  say 
that  the  gentleman's  observations,  of 
course,  will  be  a  part  of  the  Record. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  FRANCIS  E. 
WALTER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  McCobm.*ckJ 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  a  letter  from 
Ambassador  J.  H.  van  Roijen,  of  the 
Netherlands,  on  the  death  of  our  late 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Francis  E. 
Walter,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude the  following  letter  from  Dr.  J.  H. 
van  Roijen.  Netherlands  Ambassador,  in 
reference  to  the  death  of  our  late  col- 
league Hon.  Francis  E.  Walter,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Washington,  D.C  .  June  10.  1963. 
The  Honorable  John  McCokmack. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  DC. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Spiiaker:  The  Netherlands 
Minister  of  Social  Affairs  has  asked  me  to 
transmit  to  you  the  expression  of  his  deep- 
felt  sympathy  on  the  occasion  of  the  untimely 
death  of  Congressman  Francis  E.  Walter,  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  Minister  wishes  me  to 
add  that  the  Netherlands  emigration  author- 
ities, who  owe  so  much  to  the  late  Congress- 
man Walter's  interest  In  their  problems  and 
in  the  plight  of  the  refiigees  In  general,  will 
always  remember  Congresaman  Walter  with 
sincere  gratitude. 


I  should  be  moat  grateful  tf  thta  message 
of  condolence  could  be  passed  on  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Congressman  WiUter  through  your 
kind  Intermediary. 

Believe  me.  my  dear  Mr   Speaker, 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

J  H  van  Roijen. 
Netherlands  AmboAvodor 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1964 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  tlie  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  tHR.  6868)  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964.  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  pending  that  motion.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  not  exceed  2 
hours,  one-half  of  the  time  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  HoRAN]  and  one-half  by 
myself. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPE.\KER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  6868,  with  Mr. 
Thompson   of   Texas   in   the   chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read 
Ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

Mr.  STEKD.     Mr.  Chairman,  i  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  present  today  the 
legislative  branch  appropriation  bill  for 
1964.  At  the  outset  I  should  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  two  new  meml 
bers  of  the  subcommittee  who  worked 
directly  on  the  bill  with  us  this  year  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Jou. 
son)  and  the  gentleman  from  Minneso^ 
ta  [Mr.  Langen  1.  Also,  of  course,  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kir  wan  1  and 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr 
HoRAN  ]  who  have  been  on  this  subcom- 
mittee for  some  years. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  tell  the  House 
that  they  worked  hard  and  faithfully  on 
this  bill,  and  we  have  tried  to  bring  our 
annual  housekeeping  bill  to  the  member- 
ship in  as  good  order  and  in  as  good 
form  as  is  practicable  for  us  to  do.  We 
have  tried  to  extend  the  hearings  on  the 
affairs  of  the  Congress  in  the  hearings, 
so  that  all  who  desired  to  know  more  of 
the  detail  of  what  we  do  and  why  we  do 
it  might  have  that  information.  We  have 
supported  the  bill  this  year  with  a  more 
lengthy  report  than  usual  in  a  further 
effort  to  bring  to  the  membership  and  to 
the  country  more  detail  about  our  house- 
keeping affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  you 
toUls  $140,038,919.  This  is  a  reduction 
of  $8,541,326  from  the  budget  estimate 
but  $22,020,509  above  the  appropriation* 
for  the  same  items  in  fiscal  1963.  I  in- 
clude a  table  here. 


Summary  of  the  bill 
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Part  of  the  reason  for  the  increase  tn 
the  total  amount  of  money  provided  for 
in  this  bill  over  1963  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  general  pay  increases  com- 
mon to  all  the  bills  and  other  increased 
costs,  .some  of  which  have  been  caused  by 
an  increase  in  the  volume  of  work  in 
some  of  the  agencies  contained  in  this 
bill,  and  the  remainder  has  been  because 
of  the  inclusion  of  a  number  of  nonre- 
curring capital  investment  items,  /is  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  new  nonrecurring 
capital  items  in  this  bill  more  than  ex- 
ceed $23  million.  The  approval  of  this 
bill  will  bring  the  capital  Investment 
program  that  has  been  underway  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  for  the  last  15  years  much  closer 
to  a  final  windup.  The  $20  million  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill  for  the  new  House 
office  building  and  other  improvements, 
the  purchase  of  a  great  amount  of  land, 
and  the  clearing  of  that  land,  the  con- 


struction of  the  House  office  building 
and  its  equipment,  and  other  authorized 
items  will  make  that  total  investment 
to  date  come  to  $114  million.  We  can 
now  expect  a  very  sizable  decrease  In 
this  part  of  the  bill  next  year,  even  if 
some  other  authorized  items  are  finally 
decided  upon  for  prosecution. 

About  the  only  major  Item  we  will 
have  left  next  year  in  the  way  of  major 
construction  If  this  bill  is  approved,  so 
far  as  we  now  know,  will  be  about  $4,- 
237.000  to  finish  up  the  work  around  the 
new  House  Office  Building  and  the  new 
garage  proposed  in  this  bill.  Of  course, 
nothing  has  yet  been  authorized  for  » 
very  badly  needed  new  Library  Building. 
And  there  Is  the  matter  of  remodeling 
the  two  existing  buildings. 

In  addition  to  the  money  provided  here 
for  carrying  on  and  completing  much  of 
the  capital  investment  work,  we  have  in 
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the  bill  $8,500,000  as  a  capital  Item  to 
bring  the  revolving  fund  of  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  up  to  needs.  This 
is  an  operating  item  needed  to  handle 
the  ever-increasing  volume  of  work. 

We  also  have  In  here  one  capital  in- 
vestment item  that  will  be  nonrecurring 
of  $2,225,000  to  provide  for  a  new 
water  and  sewer  system  for  the  main 
Library  of  Congress  Building.  The  build- 
ing is  66  years  old  and  the  plumbing  has 
become  so  badly  deteriorated  that  there 
is  no  way  it  can  be  successfully  repaired; 
we  have  Included  this  with  some  other 
smaller  capital  Items  for  that  Institu- 
tion. There  may  be  a  few  other  Items 
come  along  for  that  old  building. 

We  have  deleted  a  capital  Item  asked 
for  to  start  a  warehouse  at  the  Grovem- 
ment  Printing  Office.  That  Item  will 
probably  be  back  In  another  year  or  so. 
They  had  to  call  off  the  project  tempo- 
rarily until  they  can  bring  It  into  con- 
formity with  some  of  the  redevelopment 
plans  currently  Involved  In  that  area  of 
Washington. 

There  will  probably  be  a  few  more 
Items  that  the  Congress  will  probably  be 
asked  to  take  up  in  the  next  few  years, 
havmg  to  do  with  the  final  completion 
of  the  long-range  capital  investment  pro- 
gram that  has  been  undertaken.  But 
that  Is  for  the  future. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  and  at 
the  time  when  this  whole  program  of 
capital  Investment  will  be  finished,  In 
probably  the  next  year  or  so.  we  will  have 
Invested  some  $280  million  In  new  land, 
buildings,  tunnels,  facilities,  and  replace- 
ments, m  all  the  Capitol  properties  and 
other  mstitutions  supported  in  this  bill. 

It  might  be  helpful  to  present  some  In- 
formation on  the  New  House  Office  Build- 
ing.   There  seems   to   be  more  misin- 
formation noised  around  than  there  is 
information.     In  the  hope  that  I  might 
put  the  record  straight,  there  are  a  few 
statistics  in  connection  with  that  build- 
ing I  would  like  to  give  the  House  at 
this  time.    This  is  a  building  that  will 
have  a  final  cost  of  about  $71  million- 
plus,  with  fixtures  and  equipment  run- 
ning  the    total    overall    cost    to    about 
$80,350,000.     That  includes,  besides  the 
building  itself,  the  purchase  of  the  land 
and  building  of  the  sewer  under  it,  the 
architectural  and  engineering  fees,  and 
the  furniture  and  furnishings.     You  will 
recall  that  earlier  this  session  $3,500,000 
was  authorized  to  buy  the  furniture  and 
furnishings  needed  for  the  New  Hou.se 
Office  Building,  or  the  Raybum  Build- 
ing, as  it  will  be  known.     The  fieures  are 
on  page  13  of  the  committee  report  and 
they  are  in  the  printed  hearings.     This 
building   when  completed   will   have   a 
gross  square  foot  area  of  2.375.000  square 
feet.     The  gross  square   foot   area,  ex- 
cluding the  garage  in  the  building,  will 
be  1,373.000  square  feet.    The  net  usable 
space  will  be  935.000  square  feet.    The 
cubic  content  of   the  building   will   be 
33  600.000  cubic  feet  of  space. 

The  cost  of  the  building,  if  we  are 
successful  In  keeping  the  actual  cost  to 
the  $71.5  million  figure  that  now  seems 
possible,  win  average  approximately  $30 
per  square  foot  of  gross  space.  The  cost 
per  cubic  foot  of  space  on  this  cost  figure 
will  be  $2.13.    The  national  average  for 


cc»nparatlve  buildings  as  given  by  the 
Engineering  News  Record,  December 
1962,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  author- 
ity, is  $29.13  a  square  foot  and  $2.10  a 
cubic  foot.  That  means  that  the  cost 
of  this  building  is  almost  exactly  that  of 
the  national  average  for  comparable 
types  of  buildings. 

To  give  a  little  better  comparison, 
these  are  underway  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington now  certain  Government  build- 
ings that  are  costing  more  than  $30  a 
square  foot,  and  there  are  many  pri- 
vately constructed  office  buildings  going 
up  in  this  part  of  the  country  and  other 
metropolitan  areas  costing  more  than 
the  $30  average. 

We  had  cit«d  to  us,  for  instance,  one 
building  in  New  York  City  where  the 
square  foot  cost  is  about  $45.  While  the 
amount  of  money  Involved  here  Is  large, 
this  also  happens  to  be  a  very  large 
building.  We  have  space  in  this  building 
for  the  parking  of  some  1.600  cars. 
There  are  three-room  suites  for  169 
Members.  There  are  9  major  committee 
rooms  with  the  attendant  service  rooms 
and  conference  rooms,  telephone  rooms, 
and  so  forth,  as  well  as  staff  rooms;  16 
subcommittee  rooms,  5  dining  rooms,  a 
cafeteria  seating  700  plus  people  and 
considerable  space  for  the  various  serv- 
ice units,  like  health  rooms,  and  things 
of  that  sort. 

We  believe  that  on  any  basis  of  com- 
parison this  building  is  in  line  with 
what  would  be  considered  good  practice 
as  to  its  utility,  as  to  Its  cost  and  as  to 
Its  probable  longstanding  permanency. 

I  thought  the  Members  would  like  to 
know  some  of  these  figures  because  there 
has  been  so  much  said  about  the  build- 
ing, and  unfortvmately  not  enough  of  it 
has  been  accurate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Turning  to  page  196  of 
the  hearings,  it  states  that: 

A  total  of  $94  minion  has  been  appropri- 
ated for  the  additional  Hovise  Office  Build- 
ing project  to  date. 

Mr.  STEED.  As  I  said,  there  are  a  lot 
of  items  connected  with  this  investment 
program  other  than  the  third  office 
building  Itself.  My  remarks  here  are 
confined  to  one  part  of  the  program,  the 
building  itself.  The  cost  of  land,  equip- 
ment and  furniture,  the  sewer,  and  en- 
gineering fees,  added  to  the  actual  build- 
ing cost  will  run  the  total  to  about  $80 
million.  In  addition  to  that  we  have 
over  the  years  purchased  other  land  and 
have  made  other  constructions,  includ- 
ing the  proposed  garages,  the  East  Fi-ont 
Extension  and  work  for  the  body  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  can  you  put  the 
west  front  under  the  language  contained 
here  that  I  have  just  read,  a  total  of  $94 
million  appropriated  for  the  House  Office 
Building  project  to  date?  How  do  you 
get  the  west  part  of  the  Capitol  in  the 
additional  House  Office  Building  project 
to  date? 

Mr.  STEED.  There  Is  no  west  front 
money  now  in  the  bill,  or  ever.  There  is 
money  in  the  bill  for  the  east  front,  un- 
der a  separate  appropriation,  but  the 


work  the  gentleman  Is  speaking  of;  ele- 
vators and  that  sort  of  thing,  is  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  tunnel  connecting  the 
Capitol  to  the  Raybum  Building,  and 
that  Is  Included  In  this  $118,237,000  that 
will  have  been  spent  when  the  whole 
project.  Including  all  Items  Is  finished 
somewhere  in  the  next  2  or  3  years.  We 
have  already  for  all  these  purposes,  un- 
der the  some  appropriation  head,  which 
includes  the  House  Office  Building  itself, 
appropriated  $94  million.  We  have  $20 
million  more  In  this  bill,  which  will  bring 
the  total  to  $114  million.  Then  there 
still  would  be  estimated  obligations  out- 
standing of  $4,237,000  as  of  June  1964 
for  work  done  up  to  that  time.  The  new 
House  Office  Building  is  part  of  this 
whole  program.  The  difficulty  comes, 
the  confusion  often  comes,  by  erroneously 
assuming  or  believing  that  the  cost  of  the 
whole  program,  including  the  cost  of 
land  and  everything  else  that  has  gone 
on.  was  all  for  the  third  or  additional 
House  Office  Building  itself  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  is  not  the  whole  program  by 
some  $30  million  to  date. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
this  building  is  ever  going  to  be 
completed? 

Mr.  STEED.  It  will  be;  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  It  Is  completed  it  will 
be  at  a  total  cost  of  approximately  $80 
million,  is  that  correct,  ready  to  go,  $80 
million? 

Mr.  STEED.  That  Is  the  best  figure 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  can  give  us 
at  this  point.  I  think  it  will  probably 
prove  to  be  accurate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  that  include  the 
swimming  pool? 

Mr.  STEED.  That  does  Include  the 
swimming  pool,  the  gymnasiums,  and 
everything  you  have  heard  about  that  is 
in  the  building. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  now  up  to  $71  mil- 
lion, and  it  will  be  completed  for  $9  mil- 
lion more.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEED.  What  I  have  done  In  try- 
ing to  make  this  clear  is  probably  con- 
fusing the  gentleman.  As  to  the  building 
Itself,  you  had  to  buy  the  land,  you  had 
to  have  the  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing fees  and  the  furniture  and  furnish- 
ings. We  have  tried  to  group  all  that  to- 
gether in  a  total  item,  a  lump  sum  of  $80 
million,  approximately.  If  you  do  not 
include  that  you  have  a  building  that 
costs  you  $71.5  million.  I  am  trying  to 
make  this  clear  to  the  House  without  con- 
fusing the  Issue.  The  $80  million  in- 
cludes the  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing fees,  the  purchase  of  the  land  on 
which  the  building  stands,  the  purchase 
of  the  furniture  and  equipment,  and 
those  items.  In  addition,  we  have  made 
other  Investments  by  including  the  east 
front  extension,  the  purchase  of  several 
acres  of  land,  and  clearing  It,  and  things 
like  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  read  the  hear- 
ings. I  could  find  only  one  paragraph  in 
the  hearings  on  the  swimming  pool.  I 
found  nothing  in  the  report  on  the  swim- 
ming pool.  I  note  one  member  of  the 
Building  Commission  Is  sitting  very  close 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  Can 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  cannot  do  it,  tell 
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me  what  this  swimming  pool  Is  going  to 
cost? 

Mr    STEED      That  has  not  been  de- 
termined yet. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  do  you  expect  it 
to  be  determined? 

Mr.  STEED.  Vf-ry  soon,  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  contractor.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  does  not  insist  that  it  be  In 
the  record  today.  That  misht  encour- 
age the  contractor  to  want  to  charge  us 
more  for  getting  the  worlc  done  than  if 
we  sjave  him  a  chance  to  work  it  out. 
I  can  tell  the  gentleman  the  size  of  the 
swimmmg  pool  is  only  20  by  60  feet 

Mr   GROSS.     What  will  be  taken  out 
to  make  room  for  the  swimnung  pool? 
Mr.  STEED.     Nothing  is  being  taken 
out. 

Mr.  GROSS  Why  did  you  have  to 
have  a  change  in  the  specifications  or 
whatever  it  was   in   the  plans? 

Mr.  STEED.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
that  sort  of  detail,  I  think  in  fairness  to 
the  committee,  he  ought  to  go  to  the  field 
oflSce  where  the  architects  and  the  en- 
gineers can  show  him  copies  of  the  con- 
tract and  blueprints  and  all  those  de- 
tails I  do  not  have  all  those  things 
with  me  and  I  make  no  pretense  of 
knowing  all  the  details. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  k^entleman. 
Mr.  KYL.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman first  for  trying  to  clarify  this, 
but  in  response  to  his  final  statement, 
there  have  been  individuals  who  have 
gone  to  whom  we  thought  were  knowl- 
edgeable people  on  this  project  and  they 
could  not  get  the  information.  I  call 
your  attention  to  page  272  of  the  hear- 
ings where  Mr.  Roberts,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  said: 

Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  If  thla  Is  tlie 
time  to  bring  it  up.  but  talking  about  the 
Rayburn  Building,  as  far  as  economy  and 
service  Is  concerned.  I  wrote  the  architect 
a  letter  In  1962  about  space  for  a  new  sta- 
tionery room,  file  room,  library,  and  prop- 
erty custodian  I  have  not  received  any  an- 
swer so  far  If  they  are  going  to  provide 
those  quarters.  If  they  would  do  it  now  It 
would  result  In  a  big  saving  to  the  Oovern- 
ment  rather  than  wait  until  the  building  Is 
completed  and  then  tear  It  all  up  and  pro- 
vide those  rooms 
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Now  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives apparently  has  not  been 
able  to  get  an  answer  on  what  is  gomg 
where  in  this  building  or  if  it,  indeed,  is 
going  to  have  any  facilities. 

Mr  STEED.  There  again  you  get  into 
a  situation  which  is  not  quite  as  simple 
as  the  gentleman  might  think.  The  as- 
signment of  space  on  the  House  side,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  begins  with  the 
Speaker.  There  have  been  certain  des- 
ignations of  authority.  Now  what  the 
powers  that  be  are  going  to  do  with  this 
space.  I  do  not  think  anybody  is  in  a 
position  to  tell  you  at  this  time  I  do 
believe  provisions  have  been  made  for 
every  foreseeable  need,  and  since  there 
will  be  for  the  time  being  some  surplus 
space,  I  cannot  conceive  of  anybody  or 
any  function  or  any  section  having  to  do 
with  the  service  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives being  unable  to  get  suitable 
quarters,  if  they  can  show  the  need  for 
it.     I  do  not  believe  there  is  going  to  be 


any  need  for  modification  or  repairs  or 
changes  that  is  going  to  involve  any 
great  amount  of  money. 

Mr     KYL.     Mr.    Chairman,    will    the 
sjentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STEED  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr  KYL.  When  the  gentleman  cited 
some  figures  concerning  the  comparative 
costs  of  buildings  by  private  industry  and 
with  this  Government  buildins;,  is  the 
cost  figure  for  the  new  House  Office 
Building,  the  Rayburn  Building,  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  all  the  cubic  feet 
and  all  the  square  feet  of  the  garage? 

Mr.  STEED.  We  gave  each  its  part. 
I  thought  I  tried  to  make  that  clear  as  to 
the  gross  space  and  the  net  usable  space. 
Mr.  KYL.  In  other  words,  we  are 
comparing  garage  space  with  office  space 
in  a  private  building;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEED.  Oh.  no,  we  break  that 
down  too.  The  gross  square  foot  area  of 
the  building  excluding  the  garage  is 
1.373.000  of  which  there  is  935.000  square 
feet  of  usable  space  in  that  part  of  the 
building,  which  does  not  include  the 
u'arage 

Mr.  KYL.  Tlie  Pentagon  which  is  the 
biggest  office  building  in  the  world  up  to 
this  time  cost  $83  million  In  New  York 
the  newest  and  most  luxurious  sky- 
-scrapor.  the  Seagram  Building  which  is  a 
metal  and  glass  structure  38  stories  high, 
cost  $41  million.  I  will  bet  you  they 
knew  what  the  cost  of  the  Seagram 
Building  was  going  to  be  before  they  had 
It  under  construction. 

Mr.   STEED.     I  am  advised   that   the 

Seagram   Building  cost   $45  per   square 

foot  as  against  our  $30  per  square  foot. 

Mr    KYL.     But    it   does    not   have    a 

three  story  garage  in  the  basement? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  personally  do  not  know, 
but  the  figures  I  used  were  given  to  me  as 
being  comparative  costs.  I  got  them 
from  the  Architect  I  believe  them  to  be 
correct. 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f :  cm  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  On  pages 
11  and  12  of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee I  notice  discussion  about  the  exten- 
sion of  the  western  face  of  the  Capitol. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  will  see  to 
it  that  Congress  Is  well  advised  and 
notified  long  in  advance  of  any  proposal 
to  spend  any  money  for  the  extension 
of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol. 

The  reason  why  I  make  these  remarks 
is  because  In  the  language  which  appears 
on  page  12  of  the  report  there  is  refer- 
ence to  the  necessity  of  getting  it  under- 
way because  of  the  monolithic  columns 
which  are  to  be  erected. 

My  feeling  about  this  is  Illustrated  by 
what  happened  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  Not  long  ago  that  com- 
mittee, and  also  Congress,  were  allowed 
the  privilege  of  looking  at  the  design  for 
the  Air  Force  Academy  Chapel.  There 
were  feelings  both  for  and  against  what 
ultimately  transpired.  There  are  now 
feelings  for  and  against  what  may  be 
done  to  the  western  face  of  the  Capitol. 
When  it  is  erected,  if  it  is  going  to  be 
a  new  face,  we  will  cover  then  the  last 
twrtion  of  the  18th  Century  portion  of 
the  Capitol  now  available  for  public  view. 


The  public  will  no  longer  be  able  to  view 
any  exterior  part  of  the  Capitol  which 
was  built  prior  to  1800  when  and  if  thi« 
IS  done. 

I  think  there  are  some  substantial  his- 
torical  esthetic  and  financial  views  which 
should  be  considered  in  any  discussion 
of  the  exten-sion  of  the  western  portion 
of  the  Capitol.  Of  course,  there  is  only 
one  comment  in  the  bill  that  I  can  see 
which  has  any  reference  to  the  exten- 
sion  of  the  Capitol  and  thai  appears  on 
lines  10.  11.  and  12  of  page  12  of  the 
report. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  will  be  happy  to  give 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  some  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  The  $700,000 
whicii  IS  contained  in  this  bill  winds  up 
the  east  front  extension  of  the  Capitol. 
and  here  again,  the  total  appropriations 
covered  reach  more  than  the  extension 
per  se,  as  the  committee  report  sets  forth 
on  page  11.  There  is  no  money  m  here 
for  the  west  front.  The  Committee 
on  Appropriations  merely  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  to  a  situation  which 
exists,  because  ui  our  opmion  the  Con- 
gress IS  either  going  to  have  to  face  that 
situation  or  Uke  the  responsibility  for 
not  doing  so.  If  the  Engineers  know 
what  they  are  talking  about  the  building 
is  deteriorating.  Nature  takes  its  toll. 
Since  we  had  this  information  we  felt 
It  was  our  duty  to  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  House. 

The  gentleman  might  be  interested  to 
know  that  we  have  been  told  that  the 
special  joint  commi.ssion  which  planned 
for  the  construction  of  the  east  front 
also  has  authority  in  the  same  law  to 
proceed  with  the  west  front. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  genlUinan  will  yield  further, 
I  do  not  think  the  Members  of  ConKress 
knew  that  when  they  passed  that  law. 
Mr.  STEED.  I  am  trying  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  Important  to  know 
about  this  and  assume  if  proper  notice 
IS  given  to  responsible  House  Members 
and  Members  of  the  other  body  that  in 
due  time  and  m  their  own  way  they  will 
find  the  proper  answer  to  it. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  one 
further  statement.  I  hope  I  am  one  who 
believes  in  saving  every  penny  we  can. 
But  there  are  certain  responsibilities 
that  just  have  to  be  met  In  total,  how- 
ever liberal  or  however  tiKht  you  make 
it.  I  think  It  IS  important  for  us  to  put 
It  in  perspective  This  bill  in  toto— this 
IS  one  of  the  three  branches  of  the 
Government,  the  legislative  branch,  and 
we  have  to  carry  the  Library  of  Con- 
Kre.ss,  the  Government  Printing  Office 
and  some  other  activities — as  com- 
pared against  the  total  Federal  budget. 
is  in  the  .^^ame  relationship  that  a  5- 
cent  piece  is  to  a  $1,000  bill  However. 
I  do  not  think  that  just  because  it  is  a 
minute  part  of  the  total  Federal  budget 
there  should  be  any  waste  in  it  But  I 
do  think  it  is  important  for  the  Members 
to  realize  its  perspective  in  regard  to 
what  the  total  cost  of  the  Federal  opera- 
tions amounts  to  and  where  it  lies. 

Mr  BECKER.     Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 
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Mr.  BECKER.  I  know  the  sincerity 
of  my  good  friend  from  Oklahoma.  We 
served  on  the  same  committee  some 
years  ago.  I  read  in  the  paper  the  other 
day  that  now  we  And  blank  walls  in- 
stead of  stone  walls,  and  where  there 
should  be  a  door  from  the  Member's 
ofBce  into  the  regular  business  ofHce. 

Mr.  STEED.  Let  me  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  when  the  169  Members  occupy 
the  Rayburn  building  there  are  some 
who  may  like  to  have  an  additional  door 
at  a  particular  place  as  we  have  dis- 
cu.ssed.  In  the  building  as  they  are  now 
building  it,  that  spot  happens  to  be  a 
coat  closet  for  the  administrative  as- 
sistant. It  will  be  a  very  inexpensive 
matter  to  have  a  door  put  through  there, 
if  the  Members  want  it,  and  if  the  powers 
that  be  will  let  them  do  it.  It  would  de- 
pend to  a  great  extent  on  how  many 
Members  want  to  make  the  change. 

Mr.  BECKER.  As  I  read  It  in  the 
paper,  this  was  a  mistake. 

Mr.  STEED.  There  was  no  mistake. 
A  door  can  be  put  there.  It  is  a  matter 
of  personal  opinion  as  to  whether  that 
needs  to  be  done.  At  the  time  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  it  was  thought  it  would 
be  nicer  to  have  the  extra  door.  An 
estimate  was  made  as  to  what  it  would 
cost  to  put  the  doors  In.  That  is  the 
figure  the  gentleman  has.  So  it  was  de- 
cided not  to  do  that.  We  are  not  put- 
ting the  door  in.  We  are  putting  in  a 
little  clothes  closet.  At  some  future  date, 
If  a  Member  ln.sisted  on  having  a  door 
there,  and  if  the  Speaker  and  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  is  willing  to  permit  a 
door  to  be  put  there,  it  could  be  put 
there  at  nominal  cost. 

Mr.  BECKER  The  gentleman  will 
concede  It  is  a  most  peculiar  situation 
when  a  Member  or  a  businessman  m  a 
private  office  must  go  through  the  recep- 
tion room  to  get  to  where  his  employees 
are  working,  rather  than  to  go  from  his 
office  direct.  I  think  that  is  a  rather 
peculiar  architectural  design. 

Mr.  STEED.  Has  the  gentleman  been 
over  to  see  the  building? 

Mr.  BECKER.  Not  recently,  since  this 
has  developed. 

Mr.  STEED.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  de- 
scribe the  physical  layout.  I  think  if 
the  gentleman  went  over  to  see  it  he 
would  find  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to 
some  Members  to  have  the  extra  door, 
whereas  many  other  Members  would 
not  want  a  door.  It  is  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  or  not  a  door  should 
be  there  or  not. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  thinks  it  is 
Important  to  have  a  door  there,  that 
door  can  be  made  available  to  him  at  a 
nominal  cost  if  he  occupies  a  suite  in 
that  building. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  for  bring- 
ing here  today  a  reasonable  explanation 
of  some  of  the  things  that  have  been 
worrying  many  Members  of  Congress. 
What  has  happened,  of  course,  is  past 
and  gone.  The  gentleman  is  trying  to 
clear  up  some  of  the  things  in  which 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 


standing. It  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  gen- 
tleman now  presenting  the  bill  or  the 
report. 

I  think  the  real  cause  of  this  is  lack 
of  information  that  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  have  had  or  less  information 
that  you  would  normally  exr>ect  on  a 
project  so  close  to  the  Congress.  The 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed] 
should  not  be  criticized.  If  anyone 
should  be  criticized,  it  is  the  Commission 
who  have  charge  of  this  program  who 
have  not  kept  Congress  informed  as  to 
what  they  were  doing.  There  has  been 
a  tremendous  amount  of  expenditures 
here.  Of  course,  the  Congress  is  spend- 
ing public  money,  and  I  think  they 
should  have  had  an  opportimity,  and  I 
refer  to  Members  of  the  Congress,  to 
know  what  was  going  on,  but  that  haa 
not  been  possible  heretofore. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  may  say  this,  that  our 
committee  has  had  the  finest  coopera- 
tion from  everybody  that  has  anything 
to  do  with  this,  and  we  have  tried  for  the 
last  3  years,  especially  the  last  2  years, 
to  get  on  record  as  many  details  about 
what  we  were  doing  as  we  possibly  could. 
And,  I  think  we  have  put  the  essential 
details  in  the  record,  and  I  know  that 
the  Members  do  need  to  know  this.  I 
am  sorry  that  some  Members  apparently 
do  not  read  the  hearings,  or  do  not  read 
the  reports,  or  do  not  make  inquiry  and 
try  to  help  us  get  more  information.  I 
think  we  all  might  be  saved  a  lot  of  criti- 
cism and  difBculty  if  we  had  a  way  to  get 
more  of  the  facts  truly  told  to  the  pub- 
lic. We  need  these  facilities,  and  I  think 
we  are  getting  a  pretty  good  run  for  our 
money.  We  only  have  the  comparison  of 
what  other  people  have  to  pay  for  sim- 
ilar construction,  but  on  the  basis  of  any 
comparison  I  know  how  to  make,  it  seems 
to  me  we  are  pretty  much  in  line  with 
private  industry  throughout  the  country. 
Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  may  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  that 
coming  here  and  explaining  some  of  these 
things  I  think  has  thrown  a  good  deal 
of  light  on  some  of  these  things  that 
there  has  been  some  misunderstanding 
on.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there 
should  be  no  criticism  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma.  He  has  done  the  best 
he  could  with  the  information  available. 
If  there  has  been  a  lack  of  information, 
it  must  of  necessity  fall  back  on  the  peo- 
ple who  developed  these  things  and  not 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  we  not  only  had  a  lot 
of  misinformation  about  it  and  mis- 
understanding, but  before  we  get 
through  I  expect  there  will  be  more,  and 
with  my  name  being  on  the  bill,  I  will 
be  the  target.  But,  if  the  Members  have 
any  confidence  in  our  committee,  I  have 
nothing  to  worry  about. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  I  wanted 
to  ask  the  gentleman  whether  you  have 
taken  any  notice  in  the  questions  that 
have  been  asked,  about  sinks.  There  has 
been  the  matter  of  doors  that  I  imder- 
stand  has  been  discussed  here  today;  the 


door  going  from  the  assistants'  office  to 
the  work  office.  The  only  way  for  the 
Member  to  get  into  the  work  office  is 
through  the  reception  room.  I  know  you 
have  discussed  that.  But,  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  taken  up  the  matter 
of  putting  In  the  sink  pipes  but  no  sinlcs. 
The  answer  I  get  from  the  people  who 
are  building  it  is  "Those  are  the  orders." 
Then  anybody  that  has  to  use  the  pipes 
to  fit  the  sinks  has  to  tear  it  all  out 
again,  and  that  is  double  work.  Why  do 
we  have  to  pay  twice  ? 

Mr.  STEED.  They  teU  me  that  the 
building  is  so  equipped  that  if  at  some 
future  date  after  occupancy  a  Member 
or  Members  wanted  a  sink,  a  sink  could 
be  installed.  I  do  not  know  what  the  cost 
would  be.  We  have  had  no  estimate  on 
it. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  I  think 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  an  esti- 
mate on  it. 

Mr.  STEED.  Personally  I  do  not  know 
whether  a  Member  would  need  a  sink  or 
not.  There  is  one  in  the  bathroom  right 
across  the  hall. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  That  is 
not  a  sink;  that  Is  a  wash  basin. 

Mr.  STEED.  There  are  facilities  In- 
cluded in  this  building  that  may  be 
brought  in  at  some  future  date,  in  the 
conduits  for  electric  lines,  for  instance; 
the  anticipation  that  some  day  in  the 
future  we  may  need  more  telephone  cir- 
cuits; the  anticipation  that  some  day 
there  may  be  some  sort  of  electrical 
signal  system  for  the  Members.  There 
might  even  be  closed  television  some  day. 
They  have  tried  to  plan  and  design  the 
building  so  that  some  of  these  standby 
features  would  be  included  when  it  was 
built,  to  obviate  enormous  costs  to  do  It 
later.  And.  it  is  my  understanding  that 
that  is  part  of  the  reason  the  plumbing 
was  arranged  so  that  if  at  some  future 
date  you  needed  a  sink,  one  could  be 
installed. 

Mrs.  PRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Well,  I 
happen  to  be  a  Connecticut  Yankee,  and 
I  like  to  get  my  money's  worth.  But,  to 
pay  twice  for  the  same  thing  is  stupid. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  am  afraid  if  sinks 
were  put  in  every  suite,  you  would  find 
many  Members  not  needing  them. 

If  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  can 
ever  find  anything  we  do  around  here 
that  pleases  all  the  Members,  I  would 
like  to  know  it. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  I  un- 
derstand that  too,  but  you  do  not  have  a 
woman  on  the  committee,  which  is  most 
unfortunate. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  wish  to  put 
myself  on  record.  I  go  back  home  ask- 
ing my  constituents  to  vote  for  me. 
When  they  come  down  here  to  Washing- 
ton I  do  not  run  away  from  them.  I  do 
not  understand  this  feeling  of  opposition 
because  Members  of  Congress  have  to 
walk  from  their  private  office  through 
the  public  office  where  their  constitu- 
ents are  in  order  to  reach  the  House.  I 
do  not  imderstand  this,  and  I  think  I 
am  voicing  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
House.    My  door  is  never  closed.    I  do 
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not  have  any  private  office.  I  do  not 
want  to  have  a  lot  of  doois  where  I  can 
secrete  myself  from  my  coastituenta.  I 
waiat  their  votes  and  I  want  to  serve 
them  when  they  come  here.  They  are 
my  boss 

Mr  STEED  The  Member  does  have 
a  dirtKJt  entrance  from  the  corridor  to 
his  private  office  and  tf  he  wants  to  he 
can  probably  escape  without  anybody 
catching  him. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  I  do  not 
want  to  escape  from  my  constituents, 
but  I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  on  the  great  job 
he  IS  doing. 

Mr.  STEED      I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr    HAYS      Mr    Chairman,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STEED  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  greatly.  I  think  he  has 
done  a  tremendous  Job  along  with  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  in  an 
almost  Impossible  situation.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  ever  occurred  to  any- 
one or  not  that  if  they  wanted  to  see 
someone  in  the  other  office  they  could 
just  push  a  button  and  ring  a  buzzer. 
I  think  all  of  this  business  about  having 
doors  cut  through  is  a  little  bit  ridicu- 
lous. I  am  a  little  like  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  If  I  live  long  enoui^h  to 
see  that  building  completed — and  I  hope 
to  live  another  30  years,  but  I  am  not 
betting  that  I  am  going  to  see  it  com- 
pleted— I  would  hope  to  have  a  suite 
there.  I  will  take  it  the  way  it  is.  with- 
out cutting  a  door  in  it. 

There  is  a  question  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
which  is  this:  I  read  in  the  paper  this 
morning  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  going  to  rent  all  eight  floors  in  a  new 
office  building  over  in  Fairfax  County. 
The  article  went  on  to  say  that  the  cais- 
sons were  down  and  the  foundations  were 
in  and  they  will  start  erecting  the  steel 
structure  next  week,  and  that  the  build- 
ing will  be  occupied  in  November.  If  the 
gentleman  can  tell  me  what  in  the  name 
of  common  sense  has  been  going  on  here 
for  the  past  6  years,  that  they  have  not 
been  able  to  finish  that  building.  I  will 
guarantee  that  it  is  some  kind  of  a  new 
record  for  the  length  of  time  needed  to 
complete  a  building.  Is  it  because  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  does  not  know 
his  business,  which  I  susp)ect  may  be  the 
truth? 

Mr  STEED  No,  I  think  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  read  the  contracts,  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  size  of  the  build- 
ing, and  the  conditions  encountered,  and 
so  on  It  has  not  been  an  undue  length 
of  time  There  was  a  delay  occasioned 
that  delayed  everybody  involving  a  creek 
which  they  ran  into  and  provision  had 
to  be  made  to  take  care  of  that.  That 
held  it  up  for  many  months. 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  know  about  that. 
Mr  STEED  But  aside  from  that  this 
building  is  within  70  percent  of  comple- 
tion and  they  tell  me  they  are  on  sched- 
ule and  on  time  according  to  the  plans. 
Mr  HAYS.  I  understand  they  are  on 
schedule,  but  is  there  anything  to  the 
rumor  going  around  here  that  this  build- 


ing is  on  a  cost-plus  basis'*     Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr  STEED  No  It  is  on  competitive 
bid. 

Mr  HAYS  I  understand  At  least 
It  was  said  here  in  our  committee  this 
morning  that  this  thing  Ls  being  sched- 
uled and  delayed  so  that  the  contractor 
does  not  get  too  much  income  in  any  one 
income  tax  period,  and  he  can  spread  it 
out  and  pay  less  tax  What  about  that? 
Mr  STEED  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  that  That  is  something  I  have 
not  heard  of  before  I  will  say  this,  by 
the  time  he  gets  through  paying  some 
of  the  penalties  he  will  have  to  pay  for 
delay  under  his  contract  he  may  not  have 
any  tax  problem. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  this  Is  a  great  investigation- 
minded  place  around  here,  and  you 
might  start  an  Investigation  of  the  Office 
of  the  Architect  to  see  what  comes  out 
of  it. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr  Chalnnan. 
I  am  not  going  to  comment  on  the  more 
important  matters,  but  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  chairman  and  his  committee 
for  some  language  they  have  at  the  top 
of  page  6  of  the  report,  where  mention 
IS  made  of  the  lack  of  receptacles  for  cig- 
arettes. I  know  that  up  here,  when  we 
bring  our  guests  In.  If  they  want  to  dis- 
pose of  their  cigarettes,  there  is  not  even 
a  receptacle  to  put  them  in.  I  am 
pleased  the  committee  recognizes  that 
situation. 

It  is  also  mentioned  that  some  people 
feel  that  the  marble  on  this  side  of  the 
Capitol  is  not  as  well  kept  as  the  marble 
on  that  side.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  wax  that  marble,  because 
just  this  morning,  as  I  walked  over  there 
for  early  morning  breakfast,  they  just 
sot  through  waxing  the  floor  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol,  and  it  is  almost 
like  skating  on  ice.  I  think  it  is  quite 
dangerous.  We  have  so  many  visitors 
here.  I  wonder  if  it  is  wise  to  wax  our 
floors  to  the  high  degree  of  polish  as  they 
do  over  there. 

I  just  offer  that  as  an  observation 
Mr.  STEED.  There  could  be  some- 
thing to  what  the  gentleman  says.  We 
.should  be  glad  to  look  into  that,  give 
some  thought  to  it.  to  see  what  may  be 
done.  The  reference  to  waxing  in  the 
committee  report  was  to  the  tile  floor  on 
the  gallery  floor 

Mr  Chairman,  to  conclude.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  said  here  that  we  have  pro- 
vided some  additional  jobs,  most  of  which 
are  in  agencies  that  are  self-supporting. 
It  may  interest  the  Members  to  know 
that  of  the  $140  million  in  this  bill,  be- 
tween $10  and  $11  million  of  it  is  re- 
captured in  fees  collected  by  three  ma- 
jor agencies  that  are  financed  in  this 
activity.  There  is  another  $4,867,000  in 
the  bill  as  a  payment  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  for  the  use  of  the  frank. 
That  IS  a  bookkeeping  transaction.  The 
costs  have  already  been  paid  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  all  this  item  does 
is  to  shift  in  the  budget  the  responsi- 
bility  for    that   amount   from   the   Post 


Office  Department  to  the  Congress 
That,  again,  is  something  that  serves  to 
make  the  bill  less  expensive  than  might 
appear  on  the  surface.  None  of  the  $8 
500.000  added  capital  for  the  Printing 
Office  results  in  additional  drain  on  the 
Treasury. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  include  selected  ex- 
cerpts from  the  committee  report  on  this 
bill  so  that  this  Record  will  be  more 
comprehen-sive  in  explanation  than  the 
time  has  allowed  here  this  afternoon: 

HIGHl  ICHTS    OF    THE     BILL    TOT/M.S 

As  shown  by  this  table,  the  committee  is 
recommending  total  appropriations  of  »140- 
038,919,  a,  reduction  of  »8,541,326,  close  to 
6  p>ercent  below  correspKjndlng  budgpt  esti- 
mates of  «U8,580.245  The  budget  for  items 
embraced  by  the  bill  Wiis  «30.561,835  above 
corresponding  appropriations  for  1963 
Thus,  the  bin  as  reported  Is  $22,020,509  above 
appropriations  for  1963. 

The  legislative  appropriation  bill  has  been 
fluctuating  somewhat  from  year  to  yeiu-  de- 
pending   signincantly    on    requirements    for 
construction  and  remodeling  projects  being 
Initiated,  accelerated,  or  terminated.     There 
is  the  added  factor  this  year — common  to  all 
the    appropriation    bills — of    annualizing   in 
fiscal    1964   the   general  pay  raise  which  was 
efTectlve  liust   October.     Under  the  same  law 
classification    act   employees   of   the   Library 
and  the  Architect  get  an  additional  Increase 
in  January  1964  and  provision  has  been  made 
for  that  in  these  appropriations.     A  few  fig- 
ures   will    highlight    the    situation    and    put 
the  comparative  totals  In  better  perspective 
»1 1.500,000  of  the  $22,020,509  increase  over 
1963   Is  to  meet  acrrulng  obligations  on  the 
Rayburn    ofllce    building    project    Including 
two     underground     garages.     Another     $8.- 
500.000    increase    Is    to    supply   the    Printing 
Ottlce    with    additional    working    capital    at- 
tendant   upon  a  significant  increafle  lii  the 
volume  of   business    handled:    this   does  not 
add   to   total   overall    expenditure   from   the 
Treasury  since  the  operation  is  on  a  reim- 
bursable   cost    basis      $2,225,000   is   Included 
for    replacement    of   the   badly   deteriorated. 
66-year-old   water   and  sewer  system  In   the 
main    library    building      There    are    sundry 
other    non-recurring    Items,    but   Just    these 
three   add    to   $22,225,000.     There   Is   a   par- 
tially off-setting  reduction  of  $6,450,000  from 
1963  on  account  of  dropping  the  Item   pro- 
vided last  year  for  a  fire-proof  annex  ware- 
house   for  the  Printing  Office;    but   as  Indi- 
cated later,  that  has  not  been  expended  and 
win  not  be  at  least  until  some  future  year. 
There  Is  a  $3  million  Increase  for  congres- 
slonal  printing  and  binding;   $2,600.0<X)  of  It 
Is   the  overrxin   In   fiscal    1962  costs  as  com- 
pared   to    the    overrun    In    1961.    the    other 
$500,000    belnjT    the    Public    Printers    Judg- 
ment—neces.s.-\rlly  somewhat  of  a  E;uess — of 
the  fiscal  1964  obligations  as  comn.ired  to  the 
1963    estimated     obligations    for    the    many 
rlrtsses    of     printing    covered.     Wages,     ma- 
terials,   and    volume    enter    the   calculation. 
Tben  there  Is  an  Increase  of  $170,000  for  the 
additional    telephone    and    telegraph    allow- 
ances voted   In  House  Resolution  735  of  the 
87th    Congress       Still    another    Item    is    an 
Increase    of    $881,374    for    reimbursing    the 
posUl  revenues  for  franked  malllnKS  during 
fiscal  year  1962      That  Is  a  b(.x)kkeci)lng  mat- 
ter; the  money  was  spent  in  1962      TTiat  cost 
will  very  likely   be  even   higher  In    the  next 
two  budgets  when  the  full  effect  of  the  gen- 
eral postal  pay  Increases  of  October  1962  and 
January   1964  come  Into  the  calculation 

The  Increase  of  $287,630  over  last  year  for 
the  card  distribution  service  In  the  Llbr.^ry 
will  be  more  than  recouped  to  the  Treasury 
through  card  sales  receipts  The  .same  can 
be  said  of  the  appropriation  for  the  Office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  for 
which  an  Increase  of  $482,470  1p  allowed. 
The  increase  of  $368,000  shown  for  the  spe- 
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clal  foreign  currency  program  of  the  Library 
Is  not  a  dollar  drain  on  the  Treasury;  It  rep- 
resents the  proposed  use  of  excess  currencies 
already  owned. 

What  we  are  saying  U  that  the  totals  of 
the  bin  are  far  from  indicative  of  the  change 
In  the  overall  level  of  recurring- type  ex- 
penditures. There  are  a  few  places  where 
the  committee  felt  Justified  in  allowing  some 
modest  recurring  Increases.  Only  nine  addi- 
tional employees  have  been  allowed  under 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  Including  the 
Botanic  Garden  and  these  are  In  the  lower- 
level  mechanical  and  laborer  categories. 
Small  Increases  have  been  allowed  in  the 
Copyright  Office,  a  partlal'.y  self-supporting 
service,  and  in  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  to  handle  rising  workloads.  The 
same  is  true  In  the  catalog  card  service 
which,  as  noted,  is  more  than  self-sustaining. 
Altogether,  roughly  65  to  70  additional  em- 
ployees out  of  a  total  of  108  net  additional 
requested  are  allowed  throughout  the  Li- 
brary. To  meet  an  Increasing  sales  workload 
and  to  partially  Implement  the  new  deposi- 
tory library  law,  16  additional  positions  have 
been  allowed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments; here  again,  the  entire  amount  is  re- 
covered through  sales  receipts. 

Except  for  a  slight  Increase  for  electrical 
energy,  the  bill  does  not  reflect  the  Impact 
of  maintenance  and  operations  associated 
with  the  Rayburn  Office  Building.  That  will 
come  In  the  next  budget. 

One  other  detail  as  to  the  bill  generally. 
Al".  Joint  committees  are  Included  In  the 
accompanying  bill.  Heretofore,  under  a  long- 
standing arrangement,  those  disbursed  by 
the  Senate  (Joint  Economic  Committee.  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing)  have  not  been  In- 
cluded In  the  bill  reported  to  the  House, 
The  new  arrangement  affords  opportunity 
for  equal  original  review  In  both  Houses. 

HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 

Items  under  this  heading  total  $50,131,550, 
a  reduction  of  $641,400  from  the  budget 
estimates  and  $611,420  above  1963  appro- 
priations. Most  of  the  Increases  are  at- 
tributable to  annualizatlon  of  the  general 
pay  raise  of  last  fall.  A  principal  addition 
of  $170,000  for  10.000  telephone  and  tele- 
graph "units"  authorized  by  House  Reso- 
lution 735  of  the  87th  Congress. 

Otherwise,  for  many  offices  and  depart- 
ments the  amounts  are  merely  a  dollar 
translation  of  the  statutory  roll  of  author- 
ized employees  where  the  requirements  oc- 
cur, often  with  little  or  no  change,  from 
year  to  year.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
objects  are  not  subject  to  precise  estimating 
in  advance,  being  educated  guesses  of  what 
the  dollar  demands  will  be.  as,  for  example, 
special  and  select  committee  expenses  In- 
curred  pursuant  to  resolutions  of  the  House; 
the  volume  of  committee  hearings;  employ- 
ment by  the  standing  committees  within 
discretionary  limits  fixed  by  law:  the  num- 
ber of  clerks  on  Members"  office  rolls;  the 
needs  for  additional  filing  cabinets,  office 
furniture,  and  the  like;  this  is  also  true 
of  the  printing  appropriation,  directly  de- 
pendent on  the  number  of  session  days;  the 
number  of  bills  and  reports:  the  extenslve- 
ness  of  the  body  and  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord No  one  can  foresee  the  requirements 
with  precision. 

ARCHITECT    Or    THE    CAPrTOL 

Appropriations  to  the  Architect  provide  for 
operation,  maintenance,  and  repmir  of  the 
physical  plant  of  the  Legislative  establish- 
ment, except  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice which  does  lt«  own,  and  for  major 
improvement  and  construction  projects  spe- 
cifically authorized  from  time  to  time. 
Following  custom,  the  bUl  omits  provision 
for  items  under  the  Architect  pertaining  ex- 
clusively to  the  Senate. 

Each  year,  these  budgets  show  a  number 
of  changes  and  the  committee  generally  goes 


along  with  some  of  them  in  the  Interest  of 
maintaining  the  physical  plant  In  reason- 
ably good  order.  There  has  been  some  catch- 
ing up  to  be  done.  In  addition,  various 
mandatory  cost  increases,  recurring  in  char- 
acter, auch  as  wage-board  and  withln-grade 
promotions  under  existing  law,  repair,  main- 
tenance, and  rehabilitation  work  as  the  phys- 
ical plan  ages,  and  similar  costs  have  to  be 
met.  The  Architect  is  also  responsible,  and 
this  section  of  the  bill  Includes  the  funds, 
for  structural  and  mechanical  care  of  the 
Library  buildings  and  for  furnltvu-e  and  fur- 
nishings for  them. 

Total  appropriations  recommended  in  the 
bill  aggregate  $30,744,200,  a  reduction  of 
$654,300  from  the  budget  requests  but  $14,- 
393.450  above  correspKinding  1963  appropria- 
tion. The  ups  and  downs  are  shown  by 
appropriation  item  in  the  table  of  this  re- 
port; the  main  Items  are  touched  on  In  the 
following  paragraphs.  Every  p)ersonnel  Item 
Involves  annualizatlon  of  the  general  pay 
raise  of  last  fall,  annualizatlon  of  wage- 
board  Increases  determined  under  existing 
law,  and  similar  mandatory  Items. 

In  all  Items  considered,  the  Architect  re- 
quested only  13  additional  ix>6ltions  under 
this  general  heading  and  the  conunlttee  has 
allowed  7  of  them — 4  laborers  for  the  Capitol 
Grounds  work,  a  stonemason  for  the  House 
Office  Buildings,  and  2  mechanical  type  em- 
ployees for  the  powerplant. 

The  Rayburn  Office  Building  project  and 
associated  Items  account  for  $11,500,000  of 
the  $14,393,450  Increase  over  1963.  Another 
$2,225,000  Is  to  replace  the  66-year-old  water 
and  sewer  systems  In  the  main  Library  build- 
ing. There  are  some  other  nonrecurring 
items  Included;  some  are  noted  below  and 
all  are  listed  In  the  hearings.  The  1965  ap- 
propriations should  total  substantially  less. 

LIBRARY   OF  CONGRESS 

For  all  Items  under  this  heading  $20,487,- 
800  Is  recommended,  a  reduction  In  direct 
appropriations  requested  for  the  Library  of 
$764,600  although  on  a  basis  comparable  to 
the  budget  request,  only  $506,600  because  of 
the  inclusion  In  the  bill  of  a  transfer  of 
$258,000  from  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion to  continue  preparation  and  publication 
of  the  valuable  monthly  index  of  Russian 
accessions  for  which  the  Library  sought  a 
direct  appropriation.  The  total  in  the  bill  is 
a  net  increase  of  $582,460  above  correspond- 
ing 1963  appropriations.  The  Russian  acces- 
sions Index  is  a  going  activity  currently  fi- 
nanced with  an  advance  of  funds  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  Appropria- 
tions for  furniture  and  furnishings  and  for 
structural  and  mechanical  care  are  budgeted 
under  the  Architect  and  are  in  addition  to 
the  figures  Just  cited. 

In  common  with  other  appropriations  in- 
volving personnel,  a  number  of  Increases  over 
1963  are  partially  explained  by  the  annual- 
izatlon of  the  general  pay  raise  of  last  fall 
and  provision  for  the  further  Increase  sched- 
uled for  classification  act  employees  In  Jan- 
uary 1964.  There  are.  also,  the  more  or  less 
annually  recurring  increments  for  such 
things  as  wlthin-grade  increases  under  exist- 
ing law.  wage  board  Increases  and  realloca- 
tions of  positions. 

Not  all  is  an  ultimate  charge  on  the 
Treasury.  The  $287,630  additional  for  the 
catalog  card  operation,  for  example,  will  be 
recouped  through  the  sale  of  cards — income 
now  approximates  $3  million,  more  than  cov- 
ering the  entire  cost.  Another  $268,000  of 
the  Increase  over  1963  is  under  the  experi- 
mental foreign  currency  program  and  goes 
from  one  pocket  to  another  in  the  Trea.sury. 
The  Copyright  Office  returns  over  Jl  million 
annuaUy  although  it  Is  not  completely  self- 
supporting  because  fees  charged  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  increased  cost. 

This  is  the  Nation's  largest  research  library 
if  not  in  fact  the  world's  largest.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  some  Increase  is  inevitable. 


A  flrst-class  library  either  grows  or  stagnates; 
it  does  not  stand  still  and  remain  flrst-class. 
Its  collections,  the  demands  upon  it,  and 
thus  its  volume  of  work  will  continue  to  ex- 
perience steady  growth.  For  example,  some- 
thing like  40  pieces  of  material  come  to  the 
library  every  minute  of  an  8-hour  day.  At>out 
8  pieces  enter  the  permanent  collection. 
This  is  an  unceasing  day-in  and  day-out 
process. 

Approximately  664,000  additions  of  all 
types  were  made  to  the  collections  in  fiscal 
1962;  in  fiscal  1961,  the  ntmiber  was  1.810,000 
pieces  when  an  unusually  large  number  of 
manuscripts  were  added.  For  many  years  the 
Library  has  experience  chronic  arrearages  in 
the  arranging,  cataloging,  indexing,  shelving, 
and  servicing  of  the  vast,  priceless,  and  ever- 
increasing  collections.  The  Intake  is  of  lim- 
ited value,  unless  It  Is  cataloged  and  readied 
for  use.  But  the  situation  Is  seriously  ag- 
gravated by  lack  of  space.  The  buildings  are 
bulging  at  the  seams.  Each  year,  inevitably, 
the  time  comes  closer  when  there  will  be  no 
more  room  to  house  the  collections  or  to  ac- 
commodate the  people  who  service  them. 
Overcrowding  and  inefficient  work  arrange- 
ments continue  to  persist — and  get  worse  all 
the  time.  Improvising  and  physical  rear- 
ranging of  the  work  is  a  common  occurence. 
A  third  building  is  badly  needed — now. 
Something  ought  to  be  done  about  it.  After 
3  years  of  trying  to  provide  some  relief,  ar- 
rangements were  finally  completed  last  year 
for  renovation  of  some  space  at  the  Naval 
Weajxjns  Plant  to  house  some  of  the  activi- 
ties, principally  the  moneymaking  catalog 
card  service,  that  do  not  need  to  be  in 
proximity  to  the  collections.  There  has  been 
some  further  delay;  it  is  now  said  that  occu- 
pancy will  take  place  in  April  1964.  Even  so. 
It  will  be  only  a  minor  and  temporary  meas- 
ure of  relief  for  the  overcrowding.  It  does 
nothing  to  contribute  to  the  long-range  so- 
lution. 

This  is  a  great  cultural  and  research  Insti- 
tution and  in  the  committee's  view  ought  to 
be  brought  to  a  good  state  of  accommoda- 
tion and  efficiency  at  an  early  date.  Al- 
though originally  conceived  and  established 
as  the  Library  of  Congress,  it  is  in  fact,  by 
reason  of  many  congressional  actions  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  the  national  library  of 
the  United  States  and  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  Nation's  library  facilities  at  all  levels. 
And  it  is  appropriate  to  again  recall  that 
many  Federal  agencies,  not  insignificantly 
including  the  defense  and  security  agencies, 
as  disclosed  by  the  tabulations  at  page  47 
of  the  hearings,  continue  to  use  the  vast  re- 
sources by  allocating  several  million  dollars 
annually  to  the  Library  for  specialized  and 
analytical  projects. 

There  have  been  suggestions  over  the  years, 
renewed  recently,  that  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress ought  to  be  offlcially  designated  as  the 
National  Library  of  the  United  States  and 
its  administration  shifted  to  the  Executive 
Branch.  There  is  a  considerable  reservoir 
of  feeling  in  the  committee  against  such  a 
proposition  of  transfer  and.  very  likely,  that 
feeling  would  be  shared  by  many  Members 
of  the  Congress.  The  Library  Is  a  unique 
institution.  A  good  many  of  its  services  are 
intimately  and  peculiarly  adapted,  in  har- 
mony with  the  original  design,  for  service  to 
the  Congress  and  its  committees.  Others  are 
national  in  character  and  scope.  As  to  the 
matter  of  designation.  It  has  b>een  said  that 
custom  and  tradition  are  stronger  than  the 
law.  There  would,  likely,  be  considerable 
opposition  to  a  change  of  the  name  although 
there  would  appear  to  be  merit  In  a  formal 
designation  of  the  Library  as  the  National 
Library.  There  are  now  two  specialized  li- 
braries so  designated  formally — one  In  the 
field  of  agriculture  and  the  other  in  the  field 
of  medicine.  But  even  so,  it  could  be  said 
to  be  a  distinction  without  benefit  of  the 
substance  of  much  difference. 
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omcr  or  STjraHKTBNorjrr  of  doctmehts 

For  the  operation  of  the  Office  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documenta  •5J42.000  U 
recommended,  a  reduction  of  $175^880  from 
the  request  and  $482,470  above  the  1963  ap- 
propriation. Roundly.  $277,000  of  the  In- 
crease Is  to  finance  the  old  established 
program  Including  the  12  new  low-grade 
clerical  positions  requested.  Sales  of  pub- 
lications continue  to  Increase;  •5,770.101 
was  returned  to  the  Treasury  In  1962;  $5.- 
800.000  U  estimated  for  1963  and  $6,000,000 
for  1964 — more  than  covering  the  entire  cost 
of  both  revenue  and  non-revenue  functions. 
The  remaining  $206,000  budget  increase  Is 
associated  with  the  new  depository  library 
law  (Public  Law  87-579)  which,  briefly,  pro- 
vided for  the  designation  of  additional  de- 
pository libraries,  relieved  depository  libra- 
ries of  publication  mailing  costs,  and 
widened  the  sweep  of  publications  available 
to  the  libraries  by  reqtilrlng  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  to  secure  selected  pub- 
lications printed  by  the  other  Government 
agencies  at  their  own  plants  and  distribute 
them  to  the  depository  libnu-les.  To  begin 
Implementation  of  the  new  law.  the  budget 
sought  a  total  of  $381,000,  Including  25  ad- 
ditional employees,  of  which  approximately 
$175,000  and  21  people  are  directly  Identified 
with  the  acquisition  and  distribution  of 
non-GPO  printed  material. 

The  committee  has  not  allowed  the  addi- 
tional money  for  this  non-GPO  publications 
feature.  Additional  libraries  are  In  the 
process  of  being  designated;  something  like 
100  either  have  been  or  were  assumed  to  be 
designated  for  the  purpose  of  making  up 
this  budget.  The  committee  has  allowed 
enough  funds  to  extend  to  these  additional 
libraries  the  same  publications  distribution 
as  has  obtained  over  the  years  for  the  600- 
odd  existing  depository  libraries.  All  li- 
braries are  henceforth  relieved  of  publication 
postage   expense. 

As  to  the  non-GPO  publications,  the  Su- 
perintendent Is  beginning  to  explore  with  the 
agencies  the  ramifications  of  production, 
sifting  for  selection,  assembling,  and  the  like. 
There  Is  some  doubt  that  any  significant 
p<3rtion  of  the  material  produced  In  the 
some  300-plus  plants  around  the  world 
would  be  of  permanent  collection  value.  If 
that  Is  true  It  might  not  be  conamensurate 
with  the  expense.  In  any  event,  rather  than 
plunge  Into  this  added  expense  without  more 
finite  Information  at  hand  the  committee 
woiUd  prefer  to  first  have  the  Superintendent 
continue  his  exploratory  relationships  with 
the  agencies  so  that  he  can  be  In  a  better 
position  to  size  up  the  problem  and  deflnl- 
tize  a  budget  for  It 

Mr  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
some  trepidation  I  yiold  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require 

Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  this  for 
my  colleague,  the  Kentleman  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr  STiro !  He  is  a  diligent 
worker  and  he  attempts  to  «et  all  of  the 
answers  that  are  factual  and  obtainable 

Mr  Chairman  I  should  like  to  itet  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Oeurvia 
I  Mr  Vinson  I  hopr  hr  vill  remaoi 
brcau.^^  I  brhrvr  h*  ran  help  both  Ih* 
cmlrman  frtMn  Ok!a/^ocna  a  <d  mvavU. 
Ar>4  *  *  V^a  *  nr-e<1  h  u  fw^  i^i 

Mr  T[nm^H     Mr  CiMirawa   Im  mm 


Capitol  Building  which  was  originally 
planned  in  1854  and  should  have  been 
built  when  they  first  estimated  for  It  in 
1907.  when  we  could  have  done  it  for 
%2^-2  million. 

We  finally  procrastinated  and  paid 
somewhere  around  $20-some-odd  mil- 
lion.   It  is  in  the  hearings. 

This  carries  the  Rayburn  Building.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anyone  here  who 
has  been  here  any  length  of  time  but 
who  realizes  Uiat  whether  we  like  it  or 
not  our  flies  are  building  up  and  our 
need  for  additional  office  space  is  evi- 
dent to  me  and  I  think  to  other  members 
of  the  Committee. 

It  carries  the  underground  garages.  I 
will  further  comment  on  those  in  this 
short  prepared  speech  I  have.  It  carries 
other  items  in  it  that  have  been  carried 
in  the  bill  mostly  by  usage  through  the 
years.  They  are  subject  to  amendment 
by  any  of  you  that  want  to  get  your 
names  in  the  paper. 

There  axe  the  calendars,  the  wall  cal- 
endars that  cost  about  50  cents.  We 
spend  about  $27,000  on  those  a  year. 
They  are  used  to  some  extent  in  some 
of  our  Civil  Service-controlled  offices 
throughout  the  country  where  advertis- 
ing calendars  are  outlawed  by  one  meth- 
od or  another. 

The  bill  also  carries  these  steamer 
trunks.  We  had  quite  a  discussion  on 
that,  and  an  amendment  can  be  offered 
to  knock  those  out.  if  you  wish.  I  think 
you  can  buy  them  more  cheaply  down- 
town, but  they  tell  me  they  are  well  built 
to  rlsid  specifications.  As  I  have  said, 
this  is  your  bill,  brought  to  the  floor  un- 
der an  open  rule,  and  you  can  work  your 
will  upon  It. 

Our  able  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma.  Tom  SiErn.  and  other 
members  of  our  subcommittee,  will  do 
our  best  to  explain  the  Issues  involved  in 
any  questions  you  may  have.  To  me. 
there  is  something  about  this  bill  which 
I  think  we  should  all  keep  in  mind.  In 
a  very  large  sense  we  are  appropriating 
for  the  very  seat  of  our  Government  in 
this  measure. 

As  I  came  to  work  this  morning,  emerg- 
ing from  one  of  the  truly  popular,  I 
think,  additions  to  the  Capitol  here,  that 
of  tiie  garage  in  the  Old  House  Office 
Building — I  know  if  nobody  else  appre- 
ciates It.  thp  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton, Walt  Hor^w.  thinks  it  Is  the  finest 
invention  .since  the  wheel — but  as  I  was 
comin-;  out  of  there  I  met  a  lonx  queue 
of  high  school  children  Their  eye» 
wtrf  filliKl  *ith  aw«^  and  wondrr  Tht* 
Capitt)!  «iih  itA  dome  comon  %%  clnur  lo 
b^m*f  a  ■*•.  mb<il  of  ihf  United  Hlaim  ma 
anvlh  Mr    »rrov«    thf    r"ur'»   y       Hrrr    «r 

•  \\r    pm^lr   of 

t\     aovr  I     I      t  li.  » 


Is  beside  the  column,  on  the  floor  of  the 
dais.  That  is  the  only  symbol  of  au- 
thority In  the  Nation.  It  Is  as  absolute  as 
the  scepter  of  a  king,  if  need  be;  yet  it  la 
not  downtown  in  the  White  House,  it  is 
not  enshrined  in  any  of  the  executive 
departments.  It  is  not  kept  over  here  in 
the  Supreme  Court  Building.  It  is  not 
even  present  in  the  other  body  when  the 
Senate  sits  for  deliberation.  It  is  here 
In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Do  you  realize  that  this  body  can  un- 
der certain  circumstances  elect  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States?  Do  you  know 
that  in  this  body  lies  the  sole  power  of 
impeachment,  from  which  even  the  Pres- 
ident is  not  excluded? 

When  I  review  these  things  I  can  bet- 
ter understand  why  high  school  children 
come  to  this  Capitol  to  see  in  awe  and 
I  hope  for  inspiration  as  Americans. 

This  appropriation  Is.  of  course,  the 
hou.sekeeping  bill  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove  the  environs  In  which  the  Capitol 
operates.  I  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  keep 
these  premises  in  repair  and.  if  proper, 
embellish  them.  There  is  shabbinesa 
enough,  as  it  is.  and  while  each  of  us 
may  have  his  own  opinions,  I  must  re- 
mind you  that  until  a  very  few  years 
ago.  this  Capitol  was  bounded  on  one  side 
by  areas  that  come  very  close  to  the  slam 
category.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  orig- 
inal plans  for  the  Capitol  not  only  called 
for  the  present  Mall,  but  envisaged  a 
similar  Mall  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cap- 
itol. It  is  well  known  that  our  late  great 
Speaker.  Sam  Rayburn.  deplored  the 
area  surrounding  the  Capitol  and  the  leg- 
islative offices.  He  was  hopeful  that  im- 
provement be  had.  It  is  because  of  this, 
of  course,  that  at  long  last,  agreement 
was  had  to  acquire  the  adjoining  prop- 
erly and  to  landscape  it  properly.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  our  present  parking 
facilities  long  in  need  of  belm;  increa.sed, 
call  for  the  establishment  of  under- 
ground parages,  similar  to  the  so-called 
legislative  garage  on  the  Senate  side 
which,  as  you  know,  is  landscaped  en- 
tirely on  top  with  a  fountain  to  enhance 
the  beauty  of  the  grounds.  And,  it  is  for 
this  reason,  that  we  have  acquired  this 
property,  and  where  nece.ssary  facilities 
are  to  be  added,  they  will  be  underground 
with  land.scaping  on  top.  So  much  for 
the  Capitol  Building. 

Part  of  our  surroundings  include  the 
greatf-st  library  in  the  world,  conlaminf 
over  40  million  pieces  of  Information, 
volumes,  maps,  brochures,  and  pam- 
phlets originally  established  to  be  of  use 
to  the  CuntrrM  and  through  the  C'on- 
gir.vs  u»  all  the  people  of  the  Nalioa 
Wr  an-  al<m  appi\>pi  iMtii.i  funds  for  the 
Ubrmry  of  CuricrrM  in  (hu  bill  UiAtLj. 

Ai«n  I  «ould  likr  to  rail  u>  your  at'^n- 
ti<  !i  ?fie  tf^stimoi'v  of  inif  roJlrax^ir  th# 
*•  .•  ri.Aii  fiitfn  !•'««  lit^  H<'i  •('# 
h*ia  -^  NVkiNcai     •'  >€.\  *pi«rai«  <>i 
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interesting  statement  on  page  334  of  the 
hearings  which  deals  with  the  work  of 
the  attending  physician. 

Certainly  the  cross-currents,  the  pres- 
sures, the  burdens,  the  conflicts,  the 
frustrations  and  the  demands  of  those  of 
us  who  sit  in  the  House  can  and  does 
have  an  effect  on  our  health.  It  may 
be  true  that  we  are  no  different  than 
other  people  who  live  in  the  turmoils 
of  this  fast-moving  age.  But  here  at 
the  Capitol,  it  was  not  always  easy  to  get 
a  doctor  in  emergency  time.  You  will 
note  that  Dr.  Calver  estimates  that  once 
it  took  from  1  to  3  hours  for  a  physician 
to  administer  to  a  legislator  with  heart 
trouble  or  other  ailments.  Moreover, 
when  one  adds  to  this  the  serious  attacks 
that  might  befall  all  those  who  work  on 
the  Hill  and  when  one  realizes  that  thou- 
sands of  people  pour  through  the  corri- 
dors each  day,  certainly  all  of  us  are 
agreed  that  the  attending  physicians 
office  is  more  than  justified.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  many  lives 
have  been  saved  and  extended.  We  call 
your  attention  to  the  records  on  page  336 
of  these  hearings  to  show  you  that  the 
work  achieved  by  this  important  office 
is  considerable,  and  I  might  add  that  I 
have  learned  that  some  of  these  figures 
are  not  complete. 

So  we  bring  this  bill  to  you  and.  again. 
I  must  remind  you  that  it  is  your  bill, 
that  there  is  an  open  rule  and  that  any 
of  you  may  offer  any  amendments  which 
you  feel  are  justified. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
IMr.  Jones  1. 

Mr,  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  congratulate  the  commit- 
tee on  what  I  think  is  a  very  excellent 
job  in  handling  this  very  difficult  bill.  I 
think,  as  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee said,  if  he  could  satisfy  half  of  the 
people  he  would  be  doing  an  excellent 
job,  because  most  of  us  will  have  the 
opportunity  or  the  inclination  to  want  to 
criticize  some  specific  thing  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  one  of  the  finest 
sei-vices  that  the  committee  has  rendered 
this  time  has  been  in  the  suggestion  made 
in  its  report.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  IMr  Hor.^n)  commented  on 
the  wall  calendar  item,  which  is  a  small 
item  It  involves  only  27,000 -and -some - 
odd  dollars 

Mr  Chairman,  I  proix)se  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  that  lt<»m  out  of  the 
bill  not  particularly  to  save  the  t27  000. 
but  to  try  to  put  thu  Hounr  on  record 
as  doinK  .something  affirmatively  and 
po»iUv«ly  to  which  ConKir.«i*  ran  point 
and  M>  Ye«  wr  are  uiUinc  lo  make 
»«ae  reduction  and  M>mr  «avtn«»  1 
think  »r  nr*d  Uj  takt  tJ.at  iriU>  •«.  i^is.t 
Mr  rtiairinan  lh«  r'^nmlllrv  \\mM  mim> 
«l  t.M,i«r     tnrt\\M^yn\    Wvr    fa4  I    tli4il 

'*t    •    f»-»     »»'«l>    •.        •  ' .» 
'>    .««  a  .'  •     ^  ■«>•  a  , 
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cost  and  the  growing  increase  in  the  cost 
of  operating  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  because  of  the  great  amount  of 
printing  that  is  being  done  on  behalf  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  As  I 
pointed  out  earlier  in  the  day,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  through  the  adoption  of  a 
very  simple  limitation  on  some  of  the 
things  that  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  some  limitation  on  what  could 
go  in  the  Record,  or  the  amount  that 
could  be  utilized  by  the  individual  Mem- 
bers, we  could  save  $1  million  in  that  one 
item  alone. 

We  know  throughout  our  hearings  on 
our  committees  that  these  hearings  are 
growing  all  the  time.  There  is  also  an 
inclination — and  I  think  it  is  a  growing 
one — as  we  have  witnesses  appear  before 
our  various  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees, someone  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  certain  things  to  appear  in  the 
printed  hearings,  without  giving  any  at- 
tention to  whether  that  represents  a 
duplication  of  material  which  has  been 
printed  by  some  other  Government 
agency  and  which  is  available  just  upon 
request  from  the  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  made  a  rather 
detailed  study  of  the  printing  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  last 
several  years.  Having  grown  up  in  a 
country  printing  office  and  being  some- 
what familiar  with  the  cost  of  printing. 
I  think  I  can  detect  the  opportunity  for 
some  savings  which  will  not  do  damage 
and  which  will  not  take  away  any  of  the 
Information  that  the  House  and  the  in- 
dividual Members  need.  But  if  the  Mem- 
bers will  read  here  on  page  23  of  the  re- 
port they  will  note  that  the  Public 
Printer  has  asked  for  $11  million  to  beef 
up  the  liquidity  of  the  revolving  fund  out 
of  which  the  Printing  Office  operates. 
The  sum  of  $6,750,000  was  identified  with 
increased  business  volume. 

In  other  words,  I  would  ask  seriously 
that  before  Members  request  to  have 
their  extensions  printed  and  include  ex- 
traneous and  many  times  irrelevant  ma- 
terial they  should  consider  is  this  mate- 
rial or  is  this  information  available 
elsewhere— readily  available — and  that 
we  can  get  it  without  cluttering  up  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  hearings 
the  committees  too  often  Include  in  such 
hearings  a  duplication  of  printing  which 
could  be  avoided  and  which  could  save 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  each 
year 

I  hate  to  stand  up  here  and  sajr  I  am 
Rotna  to  br  thr  luardian  of  this  HiMixr 
I  am  not      What  I  am  dotni  Uiday  U  Ui 
lr>    til  point   up  l>^   impiutatu-r   i>f   UiU 
mattrr      I  am   h<it>tii«   m*  ran  at   MMir 

timr     ma)br    tuA    \\m\r   ll>nr«|bir    ruir^   c»r 

vri)    »lilrt    r<iM-*     b«it    m\    .r*«l    UM\r    Mitiw 

,fuV  I  »larMlii  ■     •a».>«  a     tr>r    Vl«-ititarf«    it| 


Missouri,  and  on  behalf  of  the  gentle- 
man, and  in  designation  of  his  good  faith 
in  this  matter,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  for  the  last  3  years  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  tried  In  every  con- 
ceivable way  to  get  enough  Interest  in 
the  printing  of  the  Record,  and  other 
matters,  to  establish  proper  piolicies  and 
procedures.  If  the  gentleman  has  done 
nothing  else  but  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  very  serious  situa- 
tion, he  has  performed  a  most  note- 
worthy service  to  the  House. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri,  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  would  like  to  renew 
my  request  for  other  Members  to  join 
me  in  trying  to  save  some  money. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1950, 
a  contract  in  the  amount  of  $10,563,000 
was  awarded  the  construction  firm  of 
McCloskcy  &  Co..  for  the  construction  of 
a  Veterans"  Administration  hospital  in 
Boston,  Mass. 

Scarcely  had  the  hospital  been  com- 
pleted and  occupied  in  1953  when  the 
Veterans'  Administration  notified  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  that  there  were 
serious  defects  in  the  construction;  that 
serious  damage  had  already  occurred  and 
would  get  progressively  worse  unless 
extensive  repairs  and  corrections  were 
made. 

Subsequently,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
estimated  the  repairs  and  corrections 
would  cost  $4  million. 

On  January  3.  1963.  I  wrote  to  Attor- 
ney General  Robert  Kennedy  stating 
that  faulty  construction  of  such  mag- 
nitude was  an  outrage  and  asserted  it 
would  be  an  even  greater  outrage  to  use 
public  funds  to  correct  such  defects  with- 
out action  being  initiated  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  hold  to  account  those 
responsible  for  such  .shoddy  construction 
and  recover  the  funds  thus  expended 

On  January  22  1963.  I  received  a  letter 
from  Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Joseph  D  Oullfoyle  stating  that  the 
Attorney  General  s  Office  wa.s  then  curry- 
ing on  conferences  with  attorneys, 
engineet<«  and  architects  of  the  Veter- 
ana  Administration  and  the  Corpn  of 
CnKineer*  to  ascertain  legal  renprm^ibli- 
itv  for  thu  outra«et>u*ly  drfrclive  boa- 
pii«I   rittwtt ruction 

Ak»i«tant  Attorner  Ornrral  Outtfoirll 
infinme<l    me    that    >tntf    the    f  »!l    farts 

•  ouid    h.      1.  V.  ,,,»-ri     ,,    ...    iiA^lity    and 
<l*niai.-f      'r-      K^'.-^wy     <  W  itcrai  ■    Ofllc« 
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OFTicr  OF  suFwrnrmcDKNT  or  DOctrMnrrs 
For  the  operation  or  the  Office  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Docuinenta  $5^42.000  Ls 
recommended,  a  reduction  of  1175^80  from 
the  request  and  $482,470  above  the  1963  ap- 
propriation. Roundly.  $277,000  of  the  In- 
crea«e  Is  to  finance  the  old  established 
program  Including  the  12  new  low-grade 
clerical  positions  requested.  Sales  of  pub- 
lications continue  to  increase;  $6,770,101 
was  returned  to  the  Treasury  In  1962;  $5.- 
800,000  la  estimated  for  1963  and  $6,000,000 
for  1964 — more  than  covering  the  entire  cost 
of  both  revenue  and  non-revenue  functions. 
The  remaining  $206,000  budget  Increase  Is 
associated  with  the  new  depository  library 
law  (Public  Law  87-579)  which,  briefly,  pro- 
vided for  the  designation  of  additional  de- 
pository libraries,  relieved  depository  libra- 
ries of  publication  mailing  costs,  and 
widened  the  sweep  of  publications  available 
to  the  libraries  by  requiring  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  to  secure  selected  pub- 
lications printed  by  the  other  Government 
agencies  at  their  own  planu  and  distribute 
them  to  the  depository  libraries.  To  begin 
Implementation  of  the  new  law,  the  budget 
sought  a  total  of  $381,000.  including  25  ad- 
ditional employees,  of  which  approximately 
$175,000  and  21  people  are  directly  Identified 
wltn  the  acquisition  and  distribution  of 
non-OPO  printed  material. 

The  committee  has  not  allowed  the  addi- 
tional money  for  this  non-GPO  publication* 
feature.  Additional  libraries  are  In  the 
process  of  being  designated;  something  like 
100  either  have  been  or  were  assumed  to  be 
designated  for  the  purpose  of  malting  up 
this  budget.  The  comnnittee  has  allowed 
enough  funds  to  extend  to  these  additional 
libraries  the  same  publications  distribution 
as  has  obtained  over  the  years  for  the  600- 
odd  existing  depository  libraries.  All  li- 
braries are  henceforth  relieved  of  publication 
postage  expense. 

As  to  the  non-GPO  publications,  the  Su- 
perintendent Is  beginning  to  explore  with  the 
agencies  the  ramifications  of  production. 
sUtlng  tor  selection,  assembling,  and  the  lllte. 
There  Is  some  doubt  that  any  significant 
portion  of  the  material  produced  In  the 
some  300-plua  plants  around  the  world 
would  be  of  permanent  collection  value.  If 
that  Is  true  It  might  not  be  commensurate 
with  the  expense.  In  any  event,  rather  than 
plunge  Into  this  added  expense  without  more 
finite  Information  at  hand  the  committee 
would  prefer  to  first  have  the  Superintendent 
continue  his  exploratory  relationships  with 
the  agencies  so  that  he  can  be  In  a  better 
position  to  size  up  the  problem  and  definl- 
tlze  a  budget  for  It. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
some  trepidation  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  this  for 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr  Steed).  He  is  a  diligent 
worker  and  he  attempts  to  get  all  of  the 
answers  that  are  factual  and  obtainable. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  get  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Vinson).  I  hope  he  will  remain. 
because  I  believe  he  can  help  both  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and  myself, 
and  we  may  need  hLs  help. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
assure  the  gentleman  that  I  was  just 
ti-ying  to  get  another  seat  where  I  could 
devote  my  entire  time  to  his  presenta- 
tion. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
say  this.  This  is  your  bill  and  you  can 
amend  it  any  way  you  wish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  carries  a  lot 
of  items.    It  carries  the  east  front  of  the 


Capitol  Building  which  was  originally 
planned  in  1854  and  should  have  been 
built  when  they  first  estimated  for  It  in 
1907.  when  we  could  have  done  it  for 
$2  4  million. 

We  finally  procrastinated  and  paid 
somewhere  around  $20-some-odd  mil- 
lion.   It  is  in  the  hearings. 

This  carries  the  Rayburn  Building.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anyone  here  who 
has  been  here  any  length  of  time  but 
who  realizes  that  whether  we  like  It  or 
not  our  flies  are  building  up  and  our 
need  for  additional  ofiBce  space  is  evi- 
dent to  me  and  I  think  to  other  members 
of  the  Committee. 

It  carries  the  underground  garages.  I 
will  further  comment  on  those  In  this 
short  prepared  speech  I  have.  It  carries 
other  items  In  it  that  have  been  carried 
in  the  bill  mostly  by  usage  through  the 
years.  They  are  subject  to  amendment 
by  any  of  you  that  waJit  to  get  your 
names  in  the  paper. 

There  are  the  calendars,  the  wall  cal- 
endars that  cost  about  50  cents.  We 
spend  about  $27,000  on  those  a  year. 
They  are  used  to  some  extent  In  some 
of  our  Civil  Service-controlled  oflBces 
throughout  the  country  where  advertis- 
ing calendars  are  outlawed  by  one  meth- 
od or  another. 

The  bill  also  carries  these  steamer 
trunks.  We  had  quite  a  discussion  on 
that,  and  an  amendment  can  he  offered 
to  knock  those  out,  if  you  wish.  I  think 
you  can  buy  them  more  cheaply  down- 
town, but  they  tell  me  they  are  well  built 
to  rigid  specifications.  As  I  have  said, 
this  is  your  bill,  brought  to  the  floor  un- 
der an  open  rule,  and  you  can  work  your 
will  upon  it. 

Our  able  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma.  Tom  Stefd.  and  other 
members  of  our  subcommittee,  will  do 
our  best  to  explain  the  Issues  involved  in 
any  questions  you  may  have.  To  me, 
there  Is  something  about  this  bill  which 
I  think  we  should  all  keep  in  mind.  In 
a  very  large  sense  we  are  appropriating 
for  the  very  seat  of  our  Government  in 
this  measure. 

As  I  came  to  work  this  morning,  emerg- 
ing from  one  of  the  truly  popular.  I 
think,  additions  to  the  Capitol  here,  that 
of  the  garage  in  the  Old  House  Office 
Building — I  know  if  nobody  else  appre- 
ciates It.  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton, W.\LT  HoR.AN,  thinks  it  is  the  finest 
invention  since  the  wheel — but  as  I  was 
coming  out  of  there  I  met  a  long  queue 
of  high  school  children.  Their  eyes 
were  filled  with  awe  and  wonder.  This 
Capitol  with  its  dome  comes  as  close  to 
being  a  symbol  of  the  United  States  as 
anything  across  the  country.  Here  we 
as  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
our  country  do  our  work.  Here  in  this 
Capitol  the  policies  which  govern  this 
Nation  are  debated  and  enacted.  Here, 
in  a  broad  sense,  is  the  beginning,  the 
amendin?  or  the  repeal  of  the  various 
statutes  which  govern  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

The  only  symbol  of  authority,  and  I 
would  call  your  attention  to  it.  is  the 
mace  right  over  there.  When  we  sit  as 
the  House  it  Is  atop  the  column;  when 
we  sit  as  a  Committee,  as  we  do  now   it 


Is  beside  the  column,  on  the  floor  of  the 
dais.  That  is  the  only  symbol  of  au- 
thority In  the  Nation.  It  Is  as  absolute  as 
the  scepter  of  a  king,  if  need  be ;  yet  it  la 
not  downtown  in  the  White  House.  It  ia 
not  enshrined  in  any  of  the  executive 
departments.  It  is  not  kept  over  here  In 
the  Supreme  Court  Building.  It  Is  not 
even  present  In  the  other  body  when  the 
Senate  sits  for  dchberatlon.  It  is  here 
In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Do  you  realize  that  this  body  can  un- 
der certain  circumstances  elect  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States?  Do  you  know 
that  in  thLs  body  lies  the  sole  power  of 
Impeachment,  from  which  even  the  Pres- 
ident is  not  excluded? 

When  I  review  these  things  I  can  bet- 
ter understand  why  high  school  children 
come  to  this  Capitol  to  see  In  awe  and 
I  hope  for  inspiration  as  Americans. 

This  appropriation  Is.  of  course,  the 
housekeeping  bill  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove the  environs  In  which  the  Capitol 
operates.  I  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  keep 
these  premises  in  repair  and.  if  proper, 
embellish  them.  There  is  shabbinesa 
enough,  as  it  is.  and  while  each  of  us 
may  have  his  own  opinions.  I  must  re- 
mind you  that  until  a  very  few  years 
ago.  this  Capitol  was  bounded  on  one  side 
by  areas  that  come  very  close  to  the  slum 
category.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  orig- 
inal plans  for  the  Capitol  not  only  called 
for  the  present  Mall,  but  envisaged  a 
similar  Mall  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cap- 
itol. It  is  well  known  that  our  late  great 
Speaker.  Sam  Rayburn.  deplored  the 
area  surrounding  the  Capitol  and  the  leg- 
islative offices.  He  was  hopeful  that  im- 
provement be  had.  It  is  because  of  this, 
of  course,  that  at  long  last,  agreement 
was  had  to  acquire  the  adjoining  prop- 
erty and  to  landscape  it  properly.  It  ia 
for  this  reason  that  our  present  parking 
facilities  long  in  need  of  beint;  increased, 
call  for  the  establishment  of  under- 
ground garages,  similar  to  the  so-called 
legislative  garage  on  the  Senate  side 
which,  as  you  know,  is  landscaped  en- 
tirely on  top  with  a  fountain  to  enhance 
the  beauty  of  the  grounds.  And.  it  is  for 
this  reason,  that  we  have  acquired  this 
property,  and  where  necessary  facilities 
are  to  be  added,  they  will  be  underground 
with  landscaping  on  top.  So  much  for 
the  Capitol  Buildinc. 

Part  of  our  surroundings  include  Uie 
greatest  library  in  the  world,  containing 
over  40  million  pieces  of  information, 
volumes,  maps,  brochures,  and  pam- 
phlets, originally  established  to  be  of  use 
to  the  Congress  and.  through  the  Con- 
gress, to  all  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
We  are  al.so  appropriating  funds  for  the 
Library  of  Congre.ss  in  this  bill  today. 

Also.  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion the  testimony  of  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  the  Honorable 
Fred  Schvs,'encel.  which  appears  on  page 
360  of  the  printed  hearings.  I  think  you 
will  find  that  it  enlarges  in  a  very  inter- 
esting way  on  the  original  planner's  in- 
tentions and  the  growth  that  have  re- 
sulted in  oiu-  present  activities  to  improve 
our  area  on  Capitol  Hill. 

As  a  proud  Member  of  this  House  of 
Representatives.  I  have  tried  through  the 
years  to  understand  the  whyfors  of  some 
of  our  facilities.    I  think  you  will  find  an 
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interesting  statement  on  page  334  of  the 
hearings  which  deals  with  the  work  of 
the  attending  physician. 

Certainly  the  cross-currents,  the  pres- 
sures, the  burdens,  the  conflicts,  the 
frustrations  and  the  demands  of  those  of 
us  who  sit  in  the  House  can  and  does 
have  an  effect  on  our  health.  It  may 
be  true  that  we  are  no  different  than 
other  people  who  live  in  the  turmoils 
of  this  fast-moving  age.  But  here  at 
the  Capitol,  It  was  not  always  easy  to  get 
a  doctor  in  emergency  time.  You  will 
note  that  Dr.  Calver  estimates  that  once 
it  took  from  1  to  3  hours  for  a  physician 
to  administer  to  a  legislator  with  heart 
trouble  or  other  ailments.  Moreover, 
when  one  adds  to  this  the  serious  attacks 
that  might  befall  all  those  who  work  on 
the  Hill  and  when  one  realizes  that  thou- 
sands of  people  pour  through  the  corri- 
dors each  day.  certainly  all  of  us  are 
agreed  that  the  attending  physicians 
office  is  more  than  justified.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  many  lives 
have  been  saved  and  extended.  We  call 
your  attention  to  the  records  on  page  336 
of  these  hearings  to  show  you  that  the 
work  achieved  by  this  Important  office 
is  considerable,  and  I  might  add  that  I 
have  learned  that  some  of  these  figures 
are  not  complete. 

So  we  bring  this  bill  to  you  and,  again, 
I  must  remind  you  that  it  is  your  bill, 
that  there  is  an  open  rule  and  that  any 
of  you  may  offer  any  amendments  which 
you  feel  are  justified. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Jones  1. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  congratulate  the  commit- 
tee on  what  I  think  is  a  very  excellent 
job  in  handling  this  very  difficult  bill.  I 
think,  as  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee said,  if  he  could  satisfy  half  of  the 
people  he  would  be  doing  an  excellent 
job.  because  most  of  us  will  have  the 
opportunity  or  the  inclination  to  want  to 
criticize  some  specific  thing  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  one  of  the  finest 
services  that  the  committee  has  rendered 
this  time  has  been  in  the  suggestion  made 
in  its  report.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Horan]  commented  on 
the  wall  calendar  item,  which  is  a  small 
item.  It  involves  only  27.000-and-some- 
odd  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  that  item  out  of  the 
bill,  not  particularly  to  save  the  $27,000. 
but  to  try  to  put  this  House  on  record 
as  doing  something  affirmatively  and 
positively  to  which  Congress  can  point 
and  say  "Yes;  we  are  willing  to  make 
some  reduction  and  some  savings."  I 
think  we  need  to  take  that  into  account. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has  also 
of  course,  mentioned  the  fact  that  some 
money  could  be  saved  by  reverting  to  the 
practice  of  a  few  years  ago  when  these 
so-called  packing  boxes  or  trunks  were 
furnished  only  to  Members  who  re- 
quested them.  I  think  that  was  a  fine 
suggestion.  I  do  not  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment,  but  I  hope  the  Clerk  will 
take  that  into  account. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  other  things 
which  I  want  to  mention  here  is  the  great 


cost  and  the  growing  increase  in  the  cost 
of  operating  the  Goverrunent  Printing 
Office,  because  of  the  great  amount  of 
printing  that  is  beiiig  done  on  behalf  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  As  I 
pointed  out  earlier  in  the  day,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  through  the  adoption  of  a 
very  simple  limitation  on  some  of  the 
things  that  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  some  limitation  on  what  could 
go  in  the  Record,  or  the  amount  that 
could  be  utilized  by  the  individual  Mem- 
bers, we  could  save  $1  million  in  that  one 
item  alone. 

We  know  throughout  our  hearings  on 
our  committees  that  these  hearings  are 
growing  all  the  time.  There  is  also  an 
inclination — and  I  think  it  is  a  growing 
one — as  we  have  witnesses  appear  before 
our  various  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees, someone  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  certain  things  to  appear  in  the 
printed  hearings,  without  giving  any  at- 
tention to  whether  that  represents  a 
duplication  of  material  which  has  been 
printed  by  some  other  Government 
agency  and  which  is  available  just  upon 
request  from  the  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  made  a  rather 
detailed  study  of  the  printing  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  last 
several  years.  Having  grown  up  in  a 
country  printing  office  and  being  some- 
what familiar  with  the  cost  of  printing, 
I  think  I  can  detect  the  opportunity  for 
some  savings  which  will  not  do  damage 
and  which  will  not  take  away  any  of  the 
information  that  the  House  and  the  in- 
dividual Members  need.  But  if  the  Mem- 
bers will  read  here  on  page  23  of  the  re- 
port they  will  note  that  the  Public 
Printer  has  asked  for  $11  million  to  beef 
up  the  liquidity  of  the  revolving  fund  out 
of  which  the  Printing  Office  operates. 
The  sum  of  $6,750,000  was  identified  with 
increased  business  volume. 

In  other  words,  I  would  ask  seriously 
that  before  Members  request  to  have 
their  extensions  printed  and  include  ex- 
traneous and  many  times  irrelevant  ma- 
terial they  should  consider  is  this  mate- 
rial or  is  this  information  available 
elsewhere — readily  available — and  that 
we  can  get  it  without  cluttering  up  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  our  hearings 
the  committees  too  often  include  in  such 
hearings  a  duplication  of  printing  which 
could  be  avoided  and  which  could  save 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  each 
year. 

I  hate  to  stand  up  here  and  say  I  am 
going  to  be  the  guardian  of  this  House. 
I  am  not.  What  I  am  doing  today  is  to 
try  to  point  up  the  importance  of  this 
matter.  I  am  hoping  we  can  at  some 
time,  maybe  not  have  inflexible  rules  or 
very  strict  rules,  but  at  least  have  some 
understanding  among  the  Members  of 
the  House  as  to  what  is  relevant  and 
what  should  be  included  in  the  printing 
not  only  of  the  Record  but  of  the  reports 
and  other  things  printed  for  the  u.se 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  have  served  on  the  Print- 
ing Committee  with  the  gentleman  from 


Missouri,  and  on  behalf  of  the  gentle- 
man, and  in  designation  of  his  good  faith 
in  this  matter,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  for  the  last  3  years  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  tried  In  every  con- 
ceivable way  to  get  enough  interest  in 
the  printing  of  the  Record,  and  other 
matters,  to  establish  proper  policies  and 
procedures.  If  the  gentleman  has  done 
nothing  else  but  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  very  serious  situa- 
tion, he  has  performed  a  most  note- 
worthy service  to  the  House. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  would  like  to  renew 
my  request  for  other  Members  to  join 
me  in  trying  to  save  some  money. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  GrossI. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1950, 
a  contract  in  the  amount  of  $10,563,000 
was  awarded  the  construction  firm  of 
McCloskey  &  Co..  for  the  construction  of 
a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  in 
Boston.  Mass. 

Scarcely  had  the  hospital  been  com- 
pleted and  occupied  in  1953  when  the 
Veterans'  Administration  notified  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  that  there  were 
serious  defects  in  the  construction;  that 
serious  damage  had  already  occurred  and 
would  get  progressively  worse  unless 
extensive  repairs  and  corrections  were 
made. 

Subsequently,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
estimated  the  repairs  and  corrections 
would  cost  $4  million. 

On  January  3,  1963,  I  wrote  to  Attor- 
ney General  Robert  Kennedy  stating 
that  faulty  construction  of  such  mag- 
nitude was  an  outrage  and  asserted  it 
would  be  an  even  greater  outrage  to  use 
public  funds  to  correct  such  defects  with- 
out action  being  initiated  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  hold  to  account  those 
responsible  for  such  shoddy  construction 
and  recover  the  funds  thus  expended. 

On  January  22.  1963, 1  received  a  letter 
from  Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Joseph  D.  Guilfoyle  stating  that  the 
Attorney  General's  Office  was  then  carry- 
ing on  conferences  with  attorneys, 
engineers,  and  architects  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  ascertain  legal  responsibil- 
ity for  this  outrageously  defective  hos- 
pital construction. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Guilfovle 
informed  me  that  once  the  full  facts 
could  be  developed  as  to  liability  and 
damage,  the  Attorney  General's  Office 
would  communicate  with  me. 

Remember,  this  letter  was  written  on 
January  22,  1963,  and  Mr.  Guilfoyle  said 
then  it  was  expected  the  full  facts  would 
be  developed  in  March  of  1963. 

It  is  now  near  the  middle  of  June, 
March  has  long  since  passed  into  history, 
and  I  have  heard  absolutely  nothing  from 
the  Attorney  Generals  Office.  Perhaps 
the  Attorney  General  and  his  lieutenants 
have  been  too  busy  devising  ways  and 
means  ol  staring  up  other  trouble  and 
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spending  the  taxpayers  money  to  hold 
to  account  those  who  may  have  brought 
about  the  waste  of  14  million. 

And  AmbasBador  McCloskey.  the  for- 
mer finance  chairman  of  the  Democrat 
National  Committee,  is  probably  too  busy 
carrying  on  his  arduous  diplomatic 
duties  in  Ireland  to  pay  much  heed 
either  to  the  proper  construction  of  a 
hospital  for  war  veterans  or  completion 
of  the  '•  100-year  pyramid'— otherwise 
known  as  the  New  House  Office  Building. 
Incidentally,  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
the  contract  for  construction  of  the  New 
House  Office  Building  was  awarded  to 
McCloskey  k  Co.,  long  after  the  shoddy, 
defective  construction  of  the  Boston  vet- 
erans hospital  had  become  apparent. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  am  again  writing  the 
Attorney  General  in  an  effort  to  ascer- 
tain whether  McCloskey  ti  Co..  or  any- 
one else  is  going  to  be  held  to  account. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  HaysI,  in  hoping 
to  live  long  enough  to  see  that  new.  New 
House  Office  Building  completed.     For 
Jdtogether   too  long  streets  have  been 
blockaded  and  traffic  has  been  diverted 
all  over  the  place.     Many  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  to  drive  blocks 
out  of  their  way  in  order  to  get  to  work 
in  the  morning  or  to  their  homes  in  the 
evening.    The  time  it  has  taken  to  build 
that  100-year  pyramid  is  unconscionable. 
And,  I  am  surprised  that  the  members 
of  the  Building  Committee  have  done 
nothing     to     expedite     the     procedure. 
With  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  can- 
not help  but  suspect  that  workmen  have 
been  pulled  off  that  job  in  order  to  take 
on    lucrative    contracts    elsewhere;     in 
other  words,  the  taxpayers  of  the  coun- 
try footing  the  bills  and  the  Congress 
being  made  to  pay  the  penalty  for  this 
monstrous  construction  schedule. 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  bandied  the  name  of  Mc- 
Closkey around  here.  I  agree  with  every- 
thing you  have  said  with  respect  to  the 
Ambassador  to  Ireland,  but  just  so  we 
keep  the  record  straight.  I  am  not  re- 
lated to  Mr.  McCloskey.  I  spell  my 
name  differently,  and  I  happen  to  come 
from  the  poor  side  of  the  family,  the 
one  who  is  interested  in  saving  the  tax- 
payers some  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  keeping  the  record  straight  and  as- 
sure him  that  I  could  not  possibly  con- 
fuse him  with  this  former  keeper  of  the 
purse  for  the  Democrat  Party. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  understand  how  the  contract  for  this 
plush  House  Office  Building  could  have 
been  awarded  by  the  Building  Commis- 
sion of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
a  contractor  who  was  imder  the  cloud 
that  McCloskey  apparently  was  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass..  with  respect  to  the  veterans 
hospital  there.  And,  I  am  going  to 
watch,  as  I  am  sure  others  will,  how  this 
congressional  business  turns  out  across 
the  street. 

I  should  like  to  say.  too.  that  before 
the  day  is  over  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  stop  any  further  spend- 
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Ing  of  funds  for  the  swimming  pool  and 
to  stop  any  spending  of  funds  to  cut  new 
doors  In  the  Members'  offices.  My  un- 
derstanding, according  to  page  206  of  the 
hearing  record,  is  that  the  doors  that 
would  be  put  in  would  only  be  perhaps 
2  feet  wide,  and  if  I  have  not  been 
deceived,  there  are  some  Members  of  the 
House  that  would  have  a  hard  time  get- 
ting through  a  2-foot  door. 

Mr.  VINSON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  VINSON.     With  reference  to  the 
statement    made    by    the    distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  he  proposed 
to  offer  an  amendment  denying  funds 
for    the    construction    of    a    certain    2- 
foot  door  in  the  individual  Member's  of- 
fice, it  was  never  designed  to  be  there  in 
the  first  place.     The  matter  has  been 
before  the  Commission,  and  the  Commis- 
sion concluded  that  for  the  time  being 
there  will  be  no  such  door  cut.     Now.  I 
personally  do  not  think  any  such  door  Is 
needed,  and  I  find  myself  in  complete 
agreement    in    not    appropriating    any 
money   for  cutting   the   doors   through. 
Of  course,  you  must  recognize  this  fact, 
that     whenever    anyone    constructs    a 
building  such  as  this,  other  people  may 
have  and  often  do  have  different  views 
as  to  how  it  should  be  consti-ucted.    For 
instance,  there  were  a  great  many  sug- 
gestions being  made   with   reference  to 
this    or    that   characteristic,    about   the 
number   of   suites,   and   so   forth.     You 
cannot  find  eveiTbody  in  accord.    It  was 
designed  after  the  plans  had  been  sub- 
mitted   to    the   Commission,    of    which 
Speaker   Raybum    was   Chairman,   and 
they  tried  to  make  it  a  most  workable 
place  for  the  Members  and  their  staff, 
and  the  committees,  I  thought  then,  and 
I  think  now,   that  each  suite  is  so  de- 
signed for  efficiency,  for  accommodation, 
and  for  everything  that  a  Member  needs 
to  enable  him  to  properly  discharge  his 
duty  as  a  Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
support  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  VINSON.  May  I  say  this :  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  should  be  disturbed 
about  it.  I  am  hoping,  in  view  of  such 
a  splendid  bill  that  has  been  brought 
here  before  this  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man does  not  offer  an  amendment.  I 
have  spent  considerable  time  reading  the 
record  on  thi.s  bill  and  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
in  bringing  in  such  a  fine  bill  as  this.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  does  not 
offer  an  amendment.  Do  not  worry 
about  that  door.  I  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man will  have  a  suite  in  the  building  and 
I  think  he  will  be  sati.sfled  with  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  I  do  worry  about  it. 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  because  there  are 
so  many  pure  minds  around  here  that 
are  kept  pure  because  they  change  so 
often. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  think  if  the  gentle- 
man would  stop  that  argument  I  would 
find  my.self  in  accord  with  him.  but  you 
need  not  wori-y  about  the  doors. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  I  wish  to  do  now  is 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  support  for 


my  amendment.  I  only  hope  he  does  not 
change  his  mind  when  a  vote  comes  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yieij 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Snyder  ] 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
have  to  say  will  probably  fall  on  deaf 
ears  in  this  Chamber  today.  The  great 
cry  of  the  American  people  today  is  for 
economy  in  Government.  This  is  also 
the  cry  of  many  Members  of  this  body 
The  free  spenders  should  have  no 
trouble  today  but  those,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  who  espouse  economy  in 
Government  should  do  a  good  deal  of 
soul  searching  today  before  voting 
"aye  "  on  this  legislation.  The  question 
is — will  we  today  be  hypocrites — will  we 
use  two  standards:  one  for  us  and  one 
for  the  rest? 

Some  169  Members  of  this  body  wlU 
soon  be  housed  in  the  most  expensive 
office  building  ever  erected  on  earth.    As 
pointed  out  in  a  most  revealing  article 
in  my  hometown  newspaper,  the  Louis- 
ville Times,  the  "squat  and  unappealing 
new  office  building  will  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers  $131,500,000."   including  land,  con- 
struction.  subway,  engineering  fees,  and 
so  forth.    It  took  quite  a  bit  of  checking 
yesterday  before  I  was  able  to  determine 
that  Included  in  the  $20  million  today  re- 
quested for  this  building  is  an  undisclosed 
amount  for  the  swimming  p>ool.     It  is 
hard  enough  for  me  to  be  on  the  floor  as 
much  as  I  should  with  the  volume  of  work 
in  my  office  resulting  primarily  from  the 
intervention  of  the  Federal  Government 
into  the  daily  lives  of  all  of  the  people 
with  Its  many  bureaus  and  departments. 
I.  personally,  have  no  tim?  fir  such  lux- 
uries and  I  am  confident  that  those  who 
would  take  the  time  would  do  so  at  the 
expense  of  the  work  of  their  respective 
offices.     The  question  Is  quite  frankly— 
will  we  spend  our  time  frolicking  in  the 
pool,  built  with  taxpayers'  money,  while 
on  the  taxpayers'  payroll?     Some  of  us 
are  concerned  about  what  we  often  refer 
to  as  creeping   socialism.     Will   we  to- 
day be  a  party  to  socialized  swimming? 
Most  of   the  damage  has  already  been 
done  in  regard  to  that  monstrosity,  but 
we  need  not  compound  the  felony  today. 
While  I  am  on  this  subject.  I  might 
add  tiiat  I,  for  one,  feel  that  we  should 
change  the  sign  on  the  dining  room  to 
■Members  Socialized  Dining  Room."    It 
seems  a  subsidy  of  $250,000  is  needed  to 
make  the  operations  of  the  various  dining 
rooms  break  even. 

Under  this  appropriation  bill,  we  will 
completely  furnish  the  Raybum  Building 
with  new  furniture.  My  question  is  quite 
frankly.  "Do  we  have  169  Members  with 
discardable  furniture?  '  I  suppose  it 
depends  on  the  station  in  life  to  which 
you  are  accustomed  There  is  no  numer- 
ical increase  in  Members'  staffs — no  more 
desks  or  desk  chairs  will  be  needed.  The 
things  that  are  worn  out.  we  should 
replace — what  extra  furniture  is  needed 
to  accommodate  the  space,  we  should, 
within  reason,  attempt  to  furnish.  From 
my  own  limited  experience.  I  could  use 
any  expanded  space  just  for  the  staff  to 
have  "elbowroom."  My  thinking  Is  that 
we  could  well  do  with  a  small  portion  of 
tlie  $3,500,000  provided  for  this  purpose. 
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I  think  it  Is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
figure  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  structure 
cost  of  $71,500,000,  or  $3,500,000,  is 
needed  for  "Administration  and  miscel- 
laneous"  on  the  Raybum  Building.  How 
much  of  this  that  has  already  been  ap- 
propriated and  how  much  of  it  that  is 
included  in  today's  bill.  I  do  not  know. 

We  are  asked  to  include  $4,625  million 
toward  a  total  of  $8  million  for  under- 
giound  garages  south  of  the  office  build- 
ings— which  will  be  covered  with  open, 
sodded  parklike  areas.  This.  I  am 
sure,  will  be  attractive  and  wonderful — 
but  can  the  taxpayers  afford  it?  Parking 
space  is  needed — but  for  $8  million  you 
can  build  a  lot  of  building  on  top  of  the 
ground.  Not  as  pretty.  I  will  grant  you — 
but  the  already  overpicked  pockets  of 
our  taxpayers  somewhat  overshadows 
"esthetic  view."  in  my  book. 

Today  represents  a  real  opportunity 
for  self -discipline.  Those  who  would  do 
away  with  socialized  swimming,  social- 
ized meals,  socialized  flowers,  socialized 
haircuts,  and  many  unnecessary  expenses 
too  numerous  to  mention  can  do  it  today. 
The  areas  for  correction  in  this  bill  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  too  numerous  for  a 
proper  job  to  be  done  by  amendments. 
Today  we  can  reject  the  bill  and  by  that 
action,  the  committee  and  the  taxpayei*s 
will  know  we  mean  business  and  a  bill 
can  be  reported  that  evidences  that  we 
in  Congress  are  operating  on  a  sensible 
budget. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Langen]. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sure  it  could  be  said  that  this  Is  probably 
as  important  an  appropriation  bill  as 
will  come  before  this  House  as  there  will 
be  during  this  year  or  any  other  year. 
This.  I  think,  comes  about  primarily  be- 
cause It  Involves  two  very  significant 
purposes.  No.  1.  It  involves  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Congress  itself.  Second,  It 
Involves  to  a  far  larger  degree  than  many 
of  us  realize,  a  service  to  the  public.  In 
light  of  that  I  should  say,  and  I  say  it 
with  great  sincerity,  that  I  appreciate 
the  work  that  has  l)een  done  in  behalf 
of  this  bill  on  the  part  of  the  chairman, 
the  ranking  member,  and  each  of  the 
other  members. 

As  a  new  member  of  the  committee 
let  me  say  to  this  House  that  this  is  a 
real  experience.  And  I  should  be  bold 
enough  to  insinuate  that  it  might  be 
good  for  every  Member  of  this  House  to 
serve  at  least  once  on  this  committee. 
I  am  sure  it  would  alert  him  to  a  number 
of  items  that  probably  previously  had 
not  come  to  his  attention. 

Why  do  I  place  that  emphasis  on  this 
bill?  I  do  It  for  this  reason:  because, 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out.  there 
ought  to  be  funds  provided  which  would 
permit  this  House  and  the  Congress  to 
function  in  response  to  the  problems 
that  come  before  it  in  a  most  effective 
manner. 

By  the  same  token  it  also  behooves 
evei-y  Member  of  this  House  to  see  that 
those  expenditures  in  tum  are  used  with 
prudence  and  with  frugality  so  that  they 
are  productive  to  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  every  dollar  expended.  This 
is  a  matter  that  certainly  is  important 
to  every-  Member  of  the  House, 
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The  unique  part  of  it,  and  I  have  heard 
some  criticism  here  today  which  no 
doubt  is  good,  is  that  I  do  not  recall  a 
single  critic  coming  to  the  committee 
during  the  time  of  the  hearings.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  during  this  time  I 
recall  only  one  person  who  called  to 
make  an  inquiry  about  all  the  moneys 
that  are  in  this  bill.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  the  moneys  that  are  here  have  been 
as  carefully  pruned  as  could  be  by  the 
committee  under  existing  authority,  re- 
membering again  that  there  is  a  major 
portion  of  these  funds  with  which  the 
committee  could  do  nothing  because  the 
authorizations  have  previously  been  en- 
acted which  provides  these  moneys  for 
each  individual  congressional  office,  and 
if  it  is  their  desire  to  expend  them,  then 
sufficient  moneys  must  be  provided.  If 
they  are  not  here,  they  will  show  up 
again  in  the  deficiency  bill  or  somewhere 
else.  So  to  that  need,  again  we  must  be 
responsive. 

By  the  same  token,  there  are  moneys 
in  here  that  provide  a  substantial  serv- 
ice to  the  public,  even  to  the  matter 
of  parking  cars  when  they  come  here  to 
visit.  Yes,  they  extend  all  the  way  to 
providing  services  to  the  blind  people. 
The  wealth  of  material  that  is  supplied 
tlirough  the  Library  of  Congress  or 
through  other  Government  documents 
that  are  pertinent  in  supplying  informa- 
tion to  the  public  in  relation  to  their 
Government,  becomes  a  public  service, 
if  you  please.  By  the  same  token,  this 
is  a  necessary  service.  Again,  we  should 
encourage  that  every  prudence  be  used 
in  their  expenditure,  but  by  the  same 
token  let  us  not  forget  that  a  democracy 
will  never  be  any  stronger  than  the  ex- 
tent to  which  you  have  an  informed 
populace.  Anything  we  might  do  to 
encourage  that  information  if  properly 
used  and  properly  expended  is  a  con- 
tribution to  the  degree  in  which  this 
Government  may  function  both  effi- 
ciently and  effectively. 

So  as  we  look  at  the  problems  that 
may  confront  us  in  the  area  of  these 
expenditures,  I  would  then  suggest  that 
we  look  a  little  further  into  the  future 
and  as  we  deal  with  the  legislative  mat- 
ters that  provide  for  these  expenditures, 
that  we  rather  raise  the  objections  when 
the  authorizations  are  granted,  because 
once  those  authorities  are  granted  it  be- 
comes almost  mandatory  upon  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  supply  the 
money. 

So  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  want  to  reiterate  that  there  were 
a  good  many  items  in  here  that  I  as  an 
individual  felt  ought  to  be  reduced  sub- 
stantially and  could  be  reduced  sub- 
stantially, but  because  of  the  existing 
authorizations  it  was  mandatory  to  pro- 
vide the  moneys  needed.  I  realize  that 
in  the  light  of  that  there  are  a  good 
many  different  views  on  the  part  of  the 
respective  Members,  and  having  so  ex- 
pressed myself,  that  there  would  be 
many  others  who  would  object  on  the 
same  basis. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  If  the  Congress  and 
the  gentleman  had  known  in  the  original 


resolution,  if  there  had  been  a  price 
tag  pnt  on  this,  you  would  not  have  had 
this  situation,  would  you? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  am  sure  this  is  quite 
true,  because  a  good  many  of  the  de- 
cisions here  have  been  projected  into 
the  future  without  knowing  what  the 
future  held,  and  we  are  now  being  faced 
with  the  facts  of  life. 

Mr.  HALEY.  It  is  just  the  result  of 
these  open-end  authorizations.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  never  know  and 
the  people  downtown  in  other  parts  of 
the  Government  do  not  want  you  to 
know. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  am  glad  that  I  have 
received  an  additional  minute  to  com- 
ment on  the  excellent  observation  made 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  He  and  I  have  worked  together 
on  the  Interior  Committee  and  have  had 
a  good  many  discussions  on  the  matter 
of  open-end  appropriations.  Of  course, 
here  we  have  been  exposed  to  the  full 
impact  of  that  kind  of  appropriation  and 
we  have  seen  the  folly  of  leaving  an  open 
end  which  provides  the  opportunity,  as 
the  gentleman  has  said,  for  unwarranted 
expenditures  that  are  not  responsive  to 
the  original  intent  of  the  Congress.  So  I 
would  recommend  that  a  profjer  consid- 
eration be  given  to  any  appropriation 
bill  that  is  before  us  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  STTNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  STTNSON.  I  have  asked  the 
gentleman  to  yield  briefly  just  to  make 
a  quick  observation.  The  total  cost  of 
the  square  footage  in  the  Raybum  Build- 
ing, that  Is,  for  usable  square  footage, 
ought  to  be  cleared  up.  It  seems  there 
are  only  935,069  square  feet  of  usable 
space.  If  we  divide  this  into  $71,500,000, 
this  brings  us  a  figure  of  approximately 
$76  per  square  foot  for  the  usable  space 
in  the  building.  I  think  that,  perhaps. 
is  the  figure  that  the  American  tax- 
payers should  have  instead  of  the  $30 
per  square  foot  figure.  Much  of  that 
building  is  not  usable  space  and,  evi- 
dently, is  being  taken  up  for  parking, 
garages,  and  other  areas.  So  I  think  the 
taxpayers  should  have  an  idea  of  just 
exactly  what  that  square  footage  of  of- 
fice space  is  going  to  cost  them. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  If  I  may  respond  to 
the  gentleman  for  the  worthy  observa- 
tions he  has  just  made,  here  again  let 
me  just  suggest  a  little  precaution  be 
used  because  when  it  comes  to  a  matter 
of  figures  and  statistics  and  talking  about 
the  square  feet  and  making  comparisons, 
we  need  to  make  sure  that  all  of  these 
comparisons  are  made  on  the  same  basis. 
I  think  I  raised  some  of  the  identical 
questions  as  the  gentleman  just  raised, 
to  make  sure  that  if  we  are  comparing 
the  cost  of  this  building  with  another 
building,  that  we  are  making  the  same 
kind  of  square  foot  comparison.  I  had 
some  experience  with  this  in  the  State 
legislature  at  a  time  when  some  State 
buildings  were  being  constructed.  The 
experience  there  was  much  the  same 
because  of  the  degree  to  which  we  might 
have  evaluated  the  usable  space  or  the 
nonusable  space,  and  the  gross  number 
of  square  feet  as  compared  to  the  net 
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number  of  square  feet.    The  same  thing  Since  January  1963.  89  allied  ships  have 

applies  to  the  cubic  feet.    But.  in  that  made  trips  to  Cuba,  and  20  of  these  ves- 

light  and  being  at  the  point  that  we  now  sets  were  tankers.    This  shipping  would 

are  that  if  any  changes  should  be  made,  have  been  considerably  reduced  if  the 


they  should  have  been  made  a  long  time 
ago  and  it  Is  too  late  to  do  it  now  after 
the  building  is  up. 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  Of  course.  I  was  not  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  when  the  idea  of 
this  building  was  conceived.  I  quite 
agree  with  the  gentleman,  however,  that 
we  should  use  the  same  measuring  stick. 
But  in  your  experience,  do  you  think  it 
is  normal  for  a  building  to  have  a  gross 
of  2.375.000  square  feet  of  space  and  to 
have  usable  space  of  only  935.000  square 
feet? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman. I  was  not  here  either  when  the 
building  was  started  and  with  regard  to 
the  question  the  gentleman  raises.  I 
would  suggest  that  he  refer  it  to  the 
architect  who  would  be  in  a  position  to 
provide  him  with  the  answer  that  he 
seeks. 

Mr.  STTNSON.     I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  RoGiRS]. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out 
of  the  regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

RtTSSIANS    OrCBKASI    SHIPS    TO    CTTBA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  received  information  from 
various  U.S.  Government  sources  which 
shows  that  the  Russians  have  increased 
the  number  of  ships  supplying  Castro's 
island  in  recent  weeks. 

It  may  be  too  early  to  determine  the 
significance  of  this  Increase,  but  stepped 
up  shipping  was  an  early  sign  of  the  So- 
viet mlhtary  buildup  of  Cuba  last  sum- 
mer. I  strongly  urge  that  U.S.  surveil- 
lance of  Cuba  be  intensified  to  insure 
that  our  intelligence  community  can  pro- 
vide reliable  and  accurate  data  for  U.S. 
policymakers. 

During  the  month  of  May.  37  Soviet 
ships,  along  with  9  Soviet-bloc  ships, 
called  in  Cuba.  April  shipping  figures 
show  27  Soviet  vessels,  along  with  7  So- 
viet-bloc ships.  Total  Iron  Curtain  ship- 
ping to  Cuba  for  the  first  6  months  of 
1963  numbers  165  ships.  52  of  which  were 
tankers. 

Detailed  Russian  shipping  figures  for 
1963  are  as  follows: 


FXANKEO     MaILINOS 

The    bill    includes    the    amended    budtret 
amount  of  •4.867,374.  an  Increase  of  •881,374 

appropriation.     The 


over    the    fiscal     1963 
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Total 

III 
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flag 
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Tankors 
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41 
38 
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34 

4A 

35 
34 
32 

27 
37 

10 

Fpbruary.. 

March 

.\[.ril 

10 
10 
10 

Mny 

12 

To  date 

lot 

IM 

29 

W 

However,  the  shocking  fact  is  that  one 
out  of  every  three  ships  supplying  Cas- 
tro's island  is  from  the  free  world. 


U.S.  Government  had  implemented  my     ^*^*  '^^  supplied  by  the  Post  Office  Depart 

ment  from  data  obtained  under  Its  cost  as- 
certainment procedure.  The  amount  repre- 
sents fiscal  1962  mailings  since  this  item  la 
funded  on  a  delayed  basis.  The  cost  ascer- 
tainment procedure  Is  a  statistical  calcula- 
tion using  mall  volume  sampling  techniques 
The  money  has  already  been  spent  by  the 
Department  In  handling  the  mall  and  this 
appropriation  does  little  more  than  serve  to 
distribute  the  cost  to  the  legislative  bill;  the 
other  appropriation  bills  do  a  similar  thing 
for  mailings  by  other  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment. Volume  Is  one  factor  In  the  deter- 
mination.    Cost  Is  the  other. 

The  Department  advises  that  the  figure  of 
•4.867,374  represents  110,944.016  pieces  of 
franked  mall  during  fiscal  1962.  The  In- 
crease In  cost — $881,374 — over  the  preceding 
year  Is  stated  to  be  primarily  attributable  to 
volume.  The  fiscal  1963  appropriation  of 
$3,986,000,  for  fiscal  1961  mailings,  was  based 
on  88.821.000  pieces.  Going  back  another 
year,  the  1962  appropriation  of  •3,836,000, 
again  according  to  the  Department,  covered 
113.026,744  pieces  mailed  during  fiscal  i960. 
Last  year  the  committee  was  advised  that 
the  Increase  from  •3.836,000.  representing 
1960  mailings,  to  •3.986.000  representing  1961 
mailings,  was  occasioned  by  postal  salary  in- 
creases under  Public  Law  86 — 568  effective 
with  the  beginning  of  fiscal  1961.  While  that 
might  have  been  the  net  result  and  ex- 
planation, there  necessarily  had  to  be  some 
partially  offsetting  reduction  from  the  fact 
that  the  volume  of  mailings  as  reported  by 
the  Department  dropped  from  113  million 
plus  In  fiscal  1960  to  88  million  plus  In  fiscal 
1961.  In  the  absence  of  any  unusual  cost 
factors  obtaining  duriig  fi.scal  1962.  It  seems 
reasonable  that  If  the  volume  reached  110 
million  plus  In  1962  as  reported,  then  the 
request  of  •4,867.374  would  not  appear  out 
of  line. 

But  these  figures  clearly  seem  to  point  up 
another  fact.  It  Is  that  there  Is  no  show- 
ing that  the  availability  or  use  of  the  simpli- 
fied address  procedure  for  franked  mailings 
during  th.^t  part  of  fiscal  1962  from  October 
of  1961  to  June  of  1962  had  any  significant 
Influence,  If  Indeed  any  at  all.  on  the  volume 
of  mall.  As  noted,  the  volume  In  fiscal 
1960 — when  the  simplified  address  procedure 
was  not  In  effect — exceeded  the  reported  vol- 
ume for  fiscal  1962  when  the  procedure  was 
In  effect  for  approximately  8  of  the  12 
months.  And  as  far  as  costs  are  concerned, 
the  Department's  statement  that  the  per- 
plece  cost  of  handling  franked  mall  with  a 
simplified  form  of  .iddress  is  less  than  the 
same  mall  fully  addressed  has  never  been 
challenged. 

Considerations  of  economy — and  that  ex- 
tends not  only  to  the  handling  by  the  De- 
partment but  to  the  addressing  In  Members- 
offices — plus  the  added  consideration  that 
under  the  present  prohibition  we  have  the 
absurd  situation  whereby  Members  of  Con- 
gress using  the  frank  do  not  even  have  privi- 
leges on  a  parity  with  private  mailers  on 
either  rural,  star,  or  city  routes  or  boxes  sug- 
gest to  a  majority  of  the  committee  the  com- 
monsense  of  discontinuing  the  restriction, 
Private  mailers  can  send  rural  mall  addressed 
simply  'Postal  patron,  local"  and  city  mall 
without  a  specific  nanie.  Under  the  present 
restriction  Members  of  Congress  using  the 
frank  can  do  neither  an  absurdity  on  Its 
face  The  simplified  addre.sslng  procedure 
obt.nlnlng  prior  to  last  October  w.is  entirely 
permissive  and  would  remain  so  under  the 
accompanying  bill.  Members  of  Congress 
could  continue  to  use  the  more  complete  ad- 
dress If  they  so  prefer  The  choice  would  be 
solely  theirs. 

The    language    Included    In    the    Supple- 
mental   Appropriation    Act.    1962.    providing 


proposal  to  close  U.S.  ports  to  nations 
which  allow  their  flags  to  be  used  in 
sea  trade  with  Cuba.  However,  such  ac- 
tion is  warranted  particularly  now  in 
view  of  this  new  development. 

The  British  are  the  main  offenders. 
Since  January  of  this  year  there  have 
been  33  British  ships  which  have  called 
in  Cuba.  The  British  would  think  twice 
about  shipping  to  Castro  if  we  banned 
the  Queen  Mary  from  New  York  Harbor. 
Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  STEED.  Yes,  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year 
we  passed  an  amendment  relative  to  pa- 
tron mail.  Now  a  question  has  been 
raised  in  connection  with  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  see  it  is  referred  to  on.  I  be- 
heve.  page  347  of  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings. The  question  has  been  raised  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  are  reinstituting 
this  patron  mail  as  occupant  mail  and 
as  Junk  mall  by  frank  in  this  legislation. 
I  would  like  to  have  that  clarified  if 
I  could. 

Mr.  STEED.  My  understanding  of  it 
is  that  the  amendment  last  year  applied 
to  the  fiscal  1963  bill  only.  There  is  no 
mention  of  it  in  the  bill  this  year  and 
so  far  as  I  know  that  puts  the  matter 
back  imder  the  previous  law  which  has 
been  in  existence  all  the  time  which  does 
permit  the  Postmaster  General  to  make 
such  mail  possible  if  he  wants  to.  It  is 
discretionary  with  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  whether  he  will  permit  it  or  not 
I  do  not  know.  They  did  permit  it  under 
the  old  law.  that  is,  prior  to  last  October 
when  the  restriction  was  wTitten  into 
the  fiscal  1963  law.  What  the  Post- 
master General  will  do.  If  the  bill  passes 
in  this  form,  the  gentleman's  guess  is  as 
good  as  mine. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  then  if  we  vote  for  this 
bill  as  it  now  stands,  without  further 
amendment,  it  is  the  understanding  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  that  the 
patron  mail  or  so-called  junk  mail  by 
frank  will  be  reinstltuted,  or  that  this 
operates  as  a  repeal  of  the  amendment? 
Mr.  STEED.  All  I  can  tell  the  gentle- 
man is  that  the  use  of  the  frank  will  go 
back  under  the  previous  law  enacted  by 
Congress  under  which  we  have  been 
operating  all  these  years,  and  under  that 
law  the  Postmaster  General  has  the  dis- 
cretion to  permit  it  or  deny  it.  I  have 
no  way  of  knowing  what  this  Postmaster 
General  or  the  next  one  may  do  under 
it. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  This  is  very  revealing. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  frankness. 
Mr  STEED.  Mr  Chairman.  I  think 
we  had  better  complete  the  record  on 
this  matter  in.sofar  as  the  present  bill  is 
concerned  by  inserting  the  statement 
from  the  committee  rep>ort  of  June  6 — 
last  week.     It  gives  the  situation. 
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that  funds  available  for  reimbursing  the 
Post  Office  for  the  cost  of  congressional  mail- 
ings should  also  be  available  for  the  ex- 
penses, as  authorized  by  existing  law.  of 
delivery  to  poetal  pMitrons  of  mall  matter 
under  the  congressional  frank  was  not  re- 
peated m  the  1963  bin  because  It  was  perma- 
nent law.  Repetition  was  unnecessary. 
This  provision  was  temporarily  set  aside  by 
an  amendment  In  the  form  of  a  limitation 
on  the  use  of  funds  Inserted  by  the  Senate 
and  subsequently  agreed  to  by  the  House  In 
the  1963  bill,  but  It  only  attached  to  the 
money  In  the  bill  and  therefore  expires  June 
30.  1963.  The  restriction — section  105  of  the 
1963  law — Is  not  repeated  In  the  accompany- 
ing bill.  The  permanent  law  would  again 
become  controlling. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Contingent  ExPENSEa   or  the  House 
ruRNrruRE 

For  furniture  and  materials  for  repairs  of 
the  same.  Including  labor,  tools,  and  ma- 
chinery for  furniture  repair  shops,  and  for 
the  purcliase  of  packing  boxes,  •269,620. 


Mr.  KYL.     Mr.  Chainnan.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kyl:  After 
line  12  on  page  5.  add  the  following  section 
and  renumber  following  lines  accordingly: 

"Provided  however.  That  no  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  Office  of  the  Chaplain,  Office 
i)f  the  Clerk.  Committee  Employees.  Office  of 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  Office  of  the  Door- 
keeper. Special  and  Minority  Employees,  Of- 
fice of  the  Postmaster.  Official  Reporters  of 
Debates.  Official  Reporters  to  Committees, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Office  of 
the  Legislative  Council,  or  Members  Clerk 
Hire,  shall  be  used  to  pay  salaries  or  other 
such  remuneration  to  any  person  who  is  a 
relative  by  blood  or  marriage  of  any  in- 
cumbent Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  recent 
years  we  have  frequently  engaged  in 
worrisome  studies  designed  to  determine 
what  foreigners  think  of  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  construction  of  a  fa- 
vorable international  image  is  a  com- 
pelling passion  with  many  stalwart  souls. 
And  maybe  this  is  a  Rood  thing. 

However,  it  is  this  Member's  opinion 
tliat  we  might  be  better  concerned  in  this 
body  with  what  the  American  citizen 
thinks  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  This  is 
not  an  academic  matter.  I  hold  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  the  most 
democratic  legislative  body  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  bulwark  of  our  entire  system 
of  representative  goverment.  If  the 
people  cannot  have  faith  in  this  institu- 
tion, their  faith  in  our  very  foundations 
Is  shattered. 

It  is  natural  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives should  be  the  subject  of 
much  discussion,  and  in  Uie  nature  of 
things,  even  the  object  of  both  humor 
and  criticism.  This  House  is  much  bet- 
ter than  certain  reporters  and  news- 
writers  would  picture  it.  There  are, 
after  all.  some  members  of  that  most 
worthy  profession,  who  prefer  sensa- 
tional reporting  of  distorted  bits  to 
presentation  of  lionest  details  and  opin- 
ions.    Without     training     which     could 


lead  to  perception,  but  with  practice  in 
touring  the  sewers  in  glass-bottom  boats, 
their  efforts  cannot  be  considered  con- 
structive. 

Nor  is  the  House  as  "sea  green  incor- 
ruptible" or  eflacient  as  painted  by  one 
of  the  complacent  Congressmen  spoon- 
ing bean  soup  in  the  company  of  his 
mutual  admiration  society. 

The  truth  is  somewhere  in  between. 
The  fact  remains  that  there  are  enough 
unjustifiable  policies,  and  there  are 
enough  individuals  doing  enough  which 
is  subject  to  criticism  to  cast  a  shadow 
of  malfeasance  or  ineflaciency  on  the 
entire  body  of  good,  devoted  men  and 
women.  When  all  the  smoke  and  fury 
over  reform  has  cleared,  I  personally  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  funda- 
mentally wrong  with  the  Congress  which 
a  little  introspection  and  a  6 -day  week 
would  not  cure.  The  Congress  must  not 
only  refrain  from  doing  wrong,  but  it 
must  refrain  from  those  imnecessary 
practices  which  give  the  impression  of 
wrongdoing. 

High  on  this  category  is  the  matter 
loosely  termed  "nepotism."  All  of  us 
recognize  that  there  are  relatives  on 
payrolls  who  perform  their  jobs  hon- 
estly and  competently.  There  is  no  as- 
persion in  these  remarks  against  any 
individual  or  any  employee.  But  the 
practice  is  unnecessary.  Bad  situations 
have  developed  because  of  nepotism  and 
they  will  continue  to  happen.  While 
certain  areas  of  the  Nation  might  be 
tolerant  to  specific  cases,  the  citizens  of 
the  Nation  generally  object  to  nepotism. 
This  amendment  simply  makes  it  im- 
possible for  nepotism  to  exist  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  those  cate- 
gories covered  by  this  part  of  the  bill. 
Another  amendment  will  be  offered  later 
today  covering  the  joint  committees  of 
the  two  Houses.  Once  we  have  eliminat- 
ed the  practice  in  the  legislative  branch, 
we  can  in  good  conscience  eliminate  it 
in  the  executive  and  judicial  branches. 

The  amendment  is  offered  in  good 
faith  for  your  serious  consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  withdrawing  his  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order  and  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  contention  of  this  amendment.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  in  all  my  years  here 
I  have  never  practiced  what  this  amend- 
ment would  prohibit.  I  am  also  proud 
to  say  that  every  member  of  the  delega- 
tion from  Oklahoma  can  make  the  same 
statement  as  to  his  own  situation. 

This  is  a  matter  that  has  caused  the 
Congress  some  criticism  and  some  em- 
barrassment over  many  years.  It  is 
nothing  new.  The  only  reason  I  op- 
pose the  application  here  is  because  it  is 
impracticaJ  and  unwise  to  try  to  accom- 
plish this  sort  of  thing  in  an  appropria- 
tion bill  here  on  the  floor. 

We  have  a  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee. This  is  a  matter  I  would  suppose 
to  be  within  their  jurisdiction.  We  have 
tried  to  avoid  the  criticism  that  has  been 
sometimes  justly  diiected  at  us  in  years 
gone  by.    We  have  tried  not  to  usurp  or 


encroach  upon  other  committees.  We  try 
to  carry  out  the  mandates  of  the  House. 
I  hope  the  membership,  regardless  of  how 
they  may  feel  about  the  merits  of  this 
idea,  will  not  impose  it  on  this  bill,  but 
if  they  are  that  Interested  in  cleaning 
up  this  matter,  to  take  it  before  the 
proper  committee  and,  having  done  so, 
if  they  can  get  any  type  of  resolution 
reported  that  will  change  the  situation, 
under  those  circumstances,  it  will  have 
my  help  and  support.  I  just  hope  we  do 
not  make  it  a  practice  of  trying  to  correct 
all  of  these  important  policy  matters 
we  are  criticized  about  In  this  bill  when 
we  have  a  more  logical  and  more  effec- 
tive way  of  doing  these  things,  if  we  have 
that  much  Interest  in  them.  This  is  a 
policy  matter.  It  ought  to  come  before 
us  in  a  policy  bill,  not  on  this  bill.  It 
needs  careful  committee  consideration. 
I  hope  the  Members  will  defeat  the 
amendment,  and  I  hope  that  those  who 
think  that  it  does  have  merit  will  take 
whatever  steps  can  be  taken  to  have  it 
otherwise  properly  brought  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
my  colleague  from  Iowa  a  question  or 
two  concerning  his  amendment.  Do  I 
understand  that  this  is  purely  and  sim- 
ply an  antinepotism  amendment? 

Mr.  KYL.  That  is  clear. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  goes  no  further  than 
to  raise  the  prohibition  against  nepo- 
tism? 

Mr.  KYL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
could  possibly  be  opposed  to  this  aonend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  do  not  know  how  or 
where  you  are  going  to  find  out  who  is 
practicing  nepotism.  If  what  we  read 
in  the  papers  is  true,  some  is  going  on, 
and  under  those  circumstances  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  quite  difficult  to  apply  the 
mandate  of  this  amendment  if  it  is  ap- 
proved. I  do  not  know  whether  it  will 
do  what  shall  be  done  or  not.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  there  are  so  many  Mem- 
bers here  that  are  so  interested,  why  do 
they  not  go  to  the  right  committee  and 
bring  these  things  out  in  a  proper  legis- 
lative order.  Why  try  to  apply  it  when 
an  appropriation  is  in  here  evei-y  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  1  minute.  Let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
that  this  is  not  the  only  provision  of  that 
nature.  There  are  a  number  of  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  that  have  not  gone  to 
the  proper  committees,  and  the  gentle- 
man well  knows  it.  That  argument  falls 
of  its  own  weight,  coming  from  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  who  has 
written  legislation,  deliberately  written 
legislative  proposals  in  this  bill.  Let  us 
not  hear  any  more  about  that  because 
you  have  not  gone  to  the  proper  commit- 
tee in  a  number  of  other  instances. 

Mr.  STEED.  We  have  always  tried 
to  keep  matters  of  policy  before  the 
proper  committees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  not  let  us  have  any 
more  argtunent  of  that  kind,  because  the 
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bill  contains  other  policy  and  legislative 
proposals. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  did  not  In- 
tend to  say  anything  here,  but  in  view  of 
the  question  raised.  I  must  say  I  am  the 
only  Member  that  has  an  antinepotism 
bill  in,  and  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
get  a  hearing  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  the  gentleman  has 
introduced  a  bill,  and  I  would  be  most 
happy  to  support  his  bUl. 

Mr.    SMITH    of    Iowa.      And    I   have 

asked  almost  every  month  for  a  hearing 

on  this  bill,  and  I  have  not  gotten  It  yet. 

Mr.  HAYS.     Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  just  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  I  have  no  relatives,  even 
down  to  the  69th  cousin,  on  my  payroll 
or  any  payroll  of  the  House,  but  if  this  Is 
such  a  good  amendment,  why  do  you  not 
come  In  with  a  bill  prohibiting  it  all  over 
the  country?  I  read  an  article  In  Forbes 
magazine,  regarding  one  of  the  big  in- 
dustries in  Ohio,  that  said  that  one  of 
the  reasons  it  was  in  such  bad  shape, 
that  they  had  the  nepotism  practice 
there  that  if  similar  nepotism  were  prac- 
ticed in  Congress,  it  would  cause  a  scream 
to  go  up  from  coast  to  coast. 

Who  are  these  holier-than-thou  peo- 
ple always  criticizing  Congress? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, and  the  gentleman  well  knows, 
that  an  all-inclusive  amendment  to  this 
bill  would  go  out  on  a  point  of  order. 
The  gentleman  is  well  aware  of  that.  It 
is  Impossible  to  cover  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  in  this  appropri- 
ation bill.  The  amendment  must  be  lim- 
ited to  the  funds  contained  in  the  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl]. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  It. 

Mr.  SNYDER      Mr    Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 
Tellers  were  refused. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Jinie  11 


ACQUISITION  or  PROPERTT.  CONSTSUCTTON.  AND 
EQUIPMENT.  ADOmONAL  HOUSE  OfTICX 
BUILDING 

To  enable  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
under  the  direction  of  the  House  Office  Build- 
ing Commission,  to  continue  to  provide  for 
the  acquisition  of  property,  construction, 
and  equipment  of  an  additional  fireproof 
office  building  for  the  use  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  other  changes  and  Im- 
provements, authorized  by  the  Additional 
House  Office  Building  Act  of  1955  (69  Stat 
41.  42),  $20,000,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Gross:  On  page 
17.  line  17,  after  the  figure  '$20, 000. 000." 
strike  the  period.  Insert  a  colon,  and  Insert 
the  following;  "Provided.  That  none  of  the 
funds  made  available  In  this  Act  shall  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  a  swimming 
pool,    and:    Provided  further,  That    none   of 


the  funds  made  available  In  this  Act  shall  be 
used  for  the  Installation  of  additional  doors 
In  the  Members'  offices  In  the  additional 
House  Office  Building  ' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  a 
Federal  debt  of  $306  billion  on  the  books, 
and  a  deficit  ranging  anywhere  from  $7 
to  $12  billion  or  more.  I  insist  Members 
of  the  House  can  dispense  with  a  swim- 
ming pool  in  the  New -New  House  Office 
Building.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  tell 
me— I  have  not  seen  it — that  there  is  an 
excellent  pool  across  the  way  operated 
by  the  other  body.  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  Members  could  not  tuck  their  swim- 
ming trunks  or  their  bikinis,  or  whatever 
they  are.  under  their  arm  and  go  over 
there,  if  they  must  swim,  until  we  can 
get  a  balanced  budget  and  get  this  coun- 
try back  on  the  track  financially.  They 
can  do  their  swimming  over  there.  Is 
that  not  logical? 

I  am  sure  Members  of  the  Senate  would 
not  discriminate  against  Members  of  the 
House.  I  am  sure  that  Is  an  Integrated 
pool;  It  Is  bound  to  be.  So  why  not  dis- 
pense with  a  swimming  pool  In  the  New- 
New  House  Office  Building?  And  any- 
way. It  Is  one  of  the  last  things  to  be 
installed  in  the  new.  There  are  no  firm 
plans  even  now.  I  doubt  that  some  of 
you  win  get  to  use  It  anyway,  because  It 
Is  probably  5  or  10  years  away  at  the 
rate  the  building  Is  being  constructed. 

So  I  hope  you  will  join  with  me  In  pro- 
viding no  funds  for  a  plush  swimming 
pool. 

The  other  part  of  the  amendment  sim- 
ply stops  the  business  of  cutting  addi- 
tional doors  In  the  Members'  offices  In 
the  New-New  House  Office  Building.  It 
is  my  understanding,  as  previously  stated 
on  the  House  floor,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Vinson],  a  member 
of  the  building  committee,  concurred  at 
that  time,  and  I  hope  to  have  his  support 
now.  I  hope  he  has  not  walked  through 
another  rose  garden  and  changed  his 
mind. 

Mr.  YOUNGER  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

Mr  YOUNGER.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man realize  that  there  Is  a  rule  In  the 
other  body  that  nobody  except  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  body  Is  privileged  to  use 
their  pool? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  surprised  there  Is 
that  kind  of  discrimination  practiced 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  There  Is.  That  Is 
a  segregated  pool. 

Mr  GROSS.  Well,  let  us  see  If  we 
cannot  do  something  about  that  Let  us 
see  if  Mr  Kennedy,  or  one  of  the  Ken- 
nedys. I  do  not  care  which  one.  but  one 
of  them,  can  get  something  done  about 
that. 

Mr  Chairman,  going  back  to  this  mat- 
ter of  cutting  new  doors  In  this  building. 
I  understand  this  could  cost  another 
3160,000.  and  that  the  doors  might  be 
only  2  feet  in  width.  As  I  said  before, 
there  are  some  Members  who  would  have 
difficulty  getting  through  a  2-foot-wlde 
door  In  order  to  avoid  their  constituents. 

So.  let  us  save  doors  and  money.  I 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr  O'HaraI.  I  see  no  reason  why 
members  cannot  walk  through  their 
reception  rooms  to  get  to  their  employees 


or  press  a  button  and  have  their  em- 
ployees come  through  the  reception  room 
to  get  to  them. 

We  do  not  need  to  spend  $160,000  or 
more  of  the  taxpayer's  money  for  an- 
other door  for  each  of  169  Members 
Let  us  write  my  restriction  Into  the  bill 
just  In  case  somebody  does  walk  through 
a  rose  garden  and  have  his  mind  changed 
for  him. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  I 
think  Indicates  that  when  a  Member  has 
the  responsibility  of  handUng  a  bill  like 
this,  he  can  often  find  himself  In  a  very 
peculiar  position  In  trying  to  defend  the 
bin.  I  am  not  for  wasting  money,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment  for 
the  reason  that  I  think  a  gymnasium  and 
swimming  pool  of  the  types  contemplated 
here,  added  to  this  project  at  the  recom- 
mendation and  with  the  hearty  support 
of  those  who  are  charged  with  looking 
after  the  good  health  of  the  Members, 
is  a  good  thing  and  needed.  I  hope  that 
we  defeat  this  amendment  and  permit 
these  health  facilities  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  Members  of  Congress  who  need 
exercise  and  who  apparently  all  too  often 
neglect  themselves  by  not  taking  It.  We 
might  even  get  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  to  go  down  there  and 
take  some  exercise  and  keep  his  health 
as  good  as  It  Is  now,  and  make  It  possible 
for  him  to  serve  here  for  many,  many 
more  wonderful  and  effective  years  If  we 
had  something  like  this  to  offer  him. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  doors,  I  am  not 
completely  sure  that  anyone  at  this  point 
can  say  what  this  amendment  will  do. 
Some  of  the  doors  under  the  original  plan 
are  not  yet  built.  They  have  some  rooms 
as  yet  not  constructed.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  will  confuse  the  situation  or 
not.  I  think  that  we  might  be  doing  more 
to  the  doors  than  we  think  we  are  If  we 
adopt  this  amendment.  In  any  event, 
the  matter  has  been  exaggerated  In  the 
press.  I  realize  It  Is  easy  for  an  unkind 
press,  and  that  Is  what  the  Congress  has 
to  live  with,  to  make  a  great  mountain 
out  of  this  molehill,  but  I  think  there 
comes  a  time  when  we  ought  to  be  wlUlng 
to  do  those  things  that  are  desirable. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr  HORAN.  We  went  Into  this  and 
we  had  frank  discussions  in  our  com- 
mittee. I  say  to  the  Committee  here  and 
now  that  I  concur  with  the  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee  [  Mr.  Steed  ] .  I  hope 
the  amendment  is  voted  down. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  ask  the  Committee  to 
vote  down  the  amendment,  Mr  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  would  like  to  make  it 
plain,  too,  with  some  reluctance,  that  I 
disagree  with  my  friend  from  Iowa  I 
happen  to  think  as  one  of  thase  who 
uses  the  gym  as  frequently  as  I  can  that 
If  more  Members  would  go  down  there 
and  let  off  steam  we  would  be  a  lot  hap- 
pier and  more  productive  on  the  floor. 
F\irthermore  I  am  not  only  for  swimming 
pools,  I  would  like  to  report,  too,  and  I 
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think  I  can  do  this  in  accuracy,  that  Dr. 
Calver  has  made  it  plain  to  me,  and  I 
hope  and  expect  to  our  beloved  Speaker, 
about  the  necessity  for  keeping  the  pres- 
ent facilities  In  addition  to  the  new  fa- 
cilities in  the  New  House  Office  Building, 
so  we  may  have  additional  facilities  for 
those  who  choose  to  go  there  in  the 
future,  whether  handicapped  or  not.  I 
do  not  think  going  to  the  gym  Is  just  for 
the  handicapped.  I  know  that  If  I  did 
not  go  there  I  would  probably  be  worse 
to  get  along  with  than  I  am,  and  possibly 
that  might  apply  to  others. 

Mr.  STEED.  The  Congress  has  ap- 
proved a  lot  of  other  types  of  exercise. 
There  are  some  of  us  here  who  are  get- 
ting up  in  years,  to  the  point  where  that 
may  be  desirable.  Dally  exercise  for 
short  periods  is  widely  recommended 
and  we  ought  to  avail  ourselves  of  It. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  par- 
ticularly that  portion  of  it  relating  to 
swimming  pools.  As  one  who  has  been 
interested  in  swimming  for  many  years, 
I  have  always  rather  resented  the  fact 
that  the  only  kind  of  exercise  we  have 
available  to  us  here  in  the  House  is  pad- 
dle ball.  Paddle  ball  is  a  fine  sport  and 
I  know  many  of  my  friends  have  fol- 
lowed It.  But.  as  I  am  sure  the  attending 
physician  will  attest,  swimming  is  recog- 
nized as  the  best  sport  of  all.  We  here 
are  all  interested  in  physical  fitness.  We 
have  a  physician  to  watch  over  our 
health.  I  think  a  swimming  pool  would 
be  a  great  addition  to  our  congressional 
physical  fitness  program.  Yes.  swim- 
ming is  a  great  sport.  And  I  might  say 
It  Is  a  little  less  dangerous  than  bicy- 
cling, which  I  ran  afoul  of  just  yester- 
day. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  26.  noes  102. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Kyl:  Page  17. 
preceding  the  section  of  the  bill  titled  Capitol 
Power  Plant,  add  the  following  new  lan- 
guage: "Provided,  however.  That  no  funds 
appropriated  by  this  bill  shall  be  used  to 
construct  underground  parking  facilities  in 
the  two  squares  Immediately  south  of  the 
Longworth  and  Rayburn  Buildings,  or  to  pay 
for  planning  and  design  not  already  com- 
pleted." 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
have  had  .some  discu.ssion  about  the  de- 
sirability of  letting  the  House  know  what 
is  in  these  appropriation  measures.  I 
want  to  say  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  has  done  an  excellent  job  in 
dispelling  many  of  these  clouds. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  what 
we  are  doing  in  regard  to  providing 
underground  parking  space  in  these  lots 
south  of  the  new  Rayburn  Office  Build- 
ing and  the  Longworth  Building.  We 
are  proposing  to  spend  S8  million  to  pro- 
vide 720  parking  spaces  in  addition  to 
what  we  have.     Bear  in  mind,  there  are 


now  parking  lots  above  ground  in  this 
area.  This  parking  will  be  removed  if 
this  underground  facility  Is  constructed. 
We  will  have  imderground  facilities  pro- 
viding an  additional  720  spaces.  If  we 
figure  the  cost  on  that  basis,  each  one  of 
these  parking  spaces  will  cost  around 
$11,000  unless  we  Include  the  cost  of  the 
land  Involved. 

Now  I  cannot  estimate  exactly  what 
this  land  Is  worth,  but  with  the  dimen- 
sions  In  mind   and   comparing   It   with 
other  land  that  has  been  purchased  In 
the  Capitol  Hill  area  in  recent  years,  it  is 
logical  to  assume  that  we  will  also  use 
about  $2  million  worth  of  land  for  the 
construction  of  these  garages.    If  we  were 
building  a  building  on  this  lot,  and  we  are 
still  talking  about  annexes  for  the  Li- 
brary Building  and  for  other  facilities 
here.  If  we  were  building  a  building  on 
this  spot  and  thus  making  better  and 
wiser  use  of  it,  we  would  not  be  precluded 
from  building  underground  parking  be- 
neath that  building,  the  same  way  we 
are  doing  with  the  Rayburn  Building. 
We  could  still  get  the  parking  and  u.se 
the  land  with  much  more  benefit.    But 
If  we  build  these  parking  garages  In  the 
two  squares  or  lots,  then  we  will  again 
be  faced  with  the  prospect  when  the  need 
for  a  new  building  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Capitol  arises,  we  will  be  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  buying  additional 
land  which  is  now  in  private  hands,  and 
taking  more  of  that  property  which  be- 
longs on  the  tax  rolls  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  moving  people  who  should 
not  be  disturbed.     We  would  be  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  finding  additional 
space  to  build  the  building  that  we  did 
not  put  on  top  of  the  ground  south  of 
the    Rayburn    Building.      I    think    the 
House  should  be  aware  of  the  action  we 
are  taking.    Certainly,  we  need  parking 
facilities  on  the  Hill.    There  is  not  any 
question  about  that.    But  with  the  num- 
bers of  tourists  who  visit  here,  it  is  un- 
likely that  we  will  ever  catch  up  with  the 
demand.    When  you  leave  the  House  to- 
day, if  you  will  tour  the  existing  facil- 
ities, you  will  find  on  good  days  and  in 
sod  weather,  these  underground  areas 
are  not  even  used  because  they  are  not  as 
handy  as  the  spaces  available  along  the 
curb.    So.  in  effect,  you  would  not  be  get- 
ting an  actual  720  car  increase  in  park- 
ing spaces  even  if  we  do  construct  this 
garage.    I  do  not  think  there  Is  wisdom 
In  this  proposal.    I  do  not  think  we  can 
justify  this  kind  of  expenditure  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  STEED  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  here  provided 
the  fii-st  year's  cost  for  a  project  designed 
on  the  two  squares  south  of  the  Long- 
worth  Building  and  the  Rayburn  Build- 
ing for  the  construction  of  underground 
garages  to  provide  parking  facilities  for 
1.220  cars,  and  in  addition  the  construc- 
tion of  some  urgently  needed  facilities  to 
house  the  carpenter  shop  and  the  furni- 
ture repair  shop  and  the  electrical  shop 
and  the  paint  shop  and  other  service  fa- 
cilities now  housed  throughout  the  House 
Office  Building  and  Capitol  Building  that 
are  using  up  space  that  is  needed  for 
other  purposes  and  that  are  creating 
noise    and   may   in   some    instances   be 


termed  a  nuisance  and  also  in  some  in- 
stances a  flre  hazard. 

Of  this  estimated  $8  million  cost  that 
would  go  into  this  underground  facility, 
roughly  $1  million  will  be  used  at  the 
corner  where  the  old  George  Washing- 
ton Inn  is  now  situated  in  order  to  place 
these  service  and  shops  there.  We  can- 
not ever  eliminate  the  eyesore  of  parking 
lots  now  in  existence  until  such  a  project 
of  this  kind  Is  built,  because  we  ought 
never  spoil  the  beauty  and  the  appeal  of 
the  Capitol  and  its  grounds  by  surface 
parking  lots.  We  accomplish  both  the 
landscaping  of  the  Capitol  Grounds  and 
the  parking  facilities  in  this  project. 

The  land  has  already  been  bought. 
The  core  drillings  have  been  done.  The 
architectural  and  engineering  services 
are  in  progress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can,  if  we  want,  put 
off,  but  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  need  for 
this  facility.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  other  needed  facilities  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  in  the  years  gone  by  delays 
of  one  sort  or  another  were  caused  and 
the  ultimate  result  was  that  the  Con- 
gress was  denied  the  use  of  the  facilities 
for  an  extra  number  of  years  and  the 
cost  of  the  construction  went  up  a  great 
deal.  Therefore,  all  that  was  accom- 
plished was  the  loss  of  time  and  expendi- 
ture in  the  long  run  of  more  money  than 
otherwise  would  have  been  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  would  happen  in 
the  Instance  of  these  garages  if  the 
House  approves  this  amendment  and 
further  delays  this  work. 

They  tell  us  that  by  January  or 
February  they  will  be  ready  to  occupy 
enough  of  the  Rayburn  Building  park- 
ing facilities  to  move  all  the  cars  now 
parked  on  these  two  squares  and  make 
room  so  that  the  work  can  begin. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  let  this  work  go  ahead  to  Its  com- 
pletion so  that  within  the  not  too  distant 
future  we  will  have  a  workable  facihty 
here.  It  will  add  1,220  badly  needed 
parking  spaces  underground  but  of 
course  it  will  at  the  same  time  displace 
some  500  existing  surface  parking  spaces. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  we  require  well  over 
3,000  parking  spaces  for  the  Members 
and  the  employees  who  work  in  the  House 
Office  Buildings  and  here  at  the  Capitol. 
The  space  we  have  in  the  Cannon  Office 
Building  plus  the  space  in  the  Rayburn 
Building  and  this  underground  garage 
will  add  up  to  just  3,120. 

In  addition  to  that  we  hope  that  this 
will  make  available  parking  spaces  on 
the  plaza,  now  used  by  employees,  for 
our  constituents  when  they  come  to  visit 
the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  at  this  time  to 
pay  a  compliment  and  tribute  to  Chief 
Sullivan  of  the  Capitol  Police  Force  and 
the  members  of  the  Capitol  Police  Force 
who  have  been  most  courteous  In  assist- 
ing my  constituents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  real  problem 
here  with  all  the  schoolchildren,  and  the 
genei-al  public,  who  come  here  particu- 
larly in  the  summertime  to  visit  their 
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Nation's  Capitol.  There  Is  not  nearly 
enough  paricing  space  to  accommodate 
them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The   time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

Mr.  HORAN.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  point  out 
these  facts  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. When  one  makes  the  adjust- 
ments in  the  cost  for  these  parking 
spaces  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed]  referred,  one 
comes  out  with  a  figure  of  about  $5,800 
per  space.  It  may  seem  like  a  large  sum. 
but  the  cost  of  a  parking  space  in  the 
Cannon  Building,  built  In  1958.  was  $4.- 
780.  I  might  say  the  so-called  legisla- 
tive garage,  which  is  more  properly 
called  the  Senate  garage,  built  in  1931, 
cost  $4,630. 

So  I  do  not  think  In  the  per  car  cost 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  Inflation, 
when  It  is  only  a  small  amount  over  the 
cost  per  car  of  the  garage  built  in  1931. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  may  say  this 
matter  has  been  considered  very  serious- 
ly by  the  House  Office  Building  Commis- 
sion when  the  late  Speaker  was  chair- 
man and  the  Commission  consisted  of 
Speaker  Raybum,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson],  and  the  gentle- 
man  from   New   Jersey    [Mr.    Auchin- 

CLOSS). 

It  has  also  been  considered  by  the 
present  House  Office  Building  Commis- 
sion, of  which  I  am  chairman,  the  other 
two  Members  being  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]  and  the  gentle- 
man   from   New   Jersey    [Mr.   Auchin- 

CLOSS]. 

The  decision  In  both  cases  has  been 
unanimous. 

We  feel  that  this  underground  garage 
is  necessary  in  connection  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  their  staffs  being 
able  to  render  adequate  service  to  the 
people  of  their  respective  districts  and 
to  the  people  of  our  country.  The  ob- 
servation that  has  been  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is  abso- 
lutely correct  In  relation  to  cost.  This 
garage  must  be  built  sooner  or  later.  If 
it  is  done  later  the  cost  will  increase  sub- 
stantially. We  know  that  based  upon 
past  experience. 

I  Join  with  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  in  urging  that  this  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  would  suggest  we 
are  going  to  compound  a  problem  we 
have  already  if  we  start  to  build  these 
two  parking  garages,  because  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  the  Raybum  parking  facil- 
ity fully  In  operation.  I  think  our  tim- 
ing here  on  building  these  parking 
garages  is  wrong.  I  think  they  could 
easily  be  delayed  for  a  year  until  after 
the  Raybum  Building  is  operative  and 
the  250  parking  places  in  each  of  these 
squares  are  available  when  they  could 
start  parking  In  the  Raybum  Building. 
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It  we  eliminate  these  two  parking 
places  we  are  going  to  have  much  more 
of  a  parking  problem  than  already 
exists.  We  carmot  have  a  firm  estimate 
of  Just  exactly  when  these  Raybum 
Building  facilities  are  going  to  be  op- 
erational. 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  would  like  to  observe 
that  we  went  into  this  angle.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  Raybum  Building  base- 
ment and  the  parking  facilities  there 
will  be  available  in  January*,  so  it  has 
already'  been  anticipated. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOR.^N.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  Even  If  they  may  have 
to  give  a  little  bit  here  and  there,  it 
will  be  in  this  fiscal  year,  and  the  work 
of  the  Raybum  Building  is  far  enough 
along  so  that  we  can  anticipate  using 
that.  So  there  is  no  serious  question 
about  the  availability  of  substitute  park- 
ing when  these  lots  are  cleared.  In 
any  event,  the  work  will  not  be  started 
until  later. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HORAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  question  is.  Where 
are  you  going  to  get  the  money  for  all 
these  things'" 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  thought  I  had  gone 
Into  that  in  my  prepared  speech.  I  do 
not  think  money  is  being  wasted  upon 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  am  not 
for  Central  Government  running  every- 
thing. I  am  for  States  rights  and  local 
responsibilities.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman,  and  I  want  Members  of 
Congress  to  have  the  facilities  to  come 
here  and  fight  for  the  home  folks  as 
well  as  to  enact  wise  Federal  legisla- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

GOVERNMENT   PRINTING   OFFICX 

Printing  and  binding 
For  authorized  printing  and  binding  for 
the  Congress:  not  to  exceed  •7,500  for  print- 
ing and  binding  for  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol;  expenses  necessary  for  preparing 
the  semimonthly  and  session  Index  to  the 
Concressio.n.\l  Record,  &s  authorized  by 
law  (44  use.  182);  printing,  binding,  and 
distribution  of  the  Federal  Register  (Includ- 
ing the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations)  as  au- 
thorized by  law  (44  U  S.C.  309,  311.  31Ia); 
and  printing  and  binding  of  Government 
publications  authorized  by  law  to  be  dis- 
tributed without  charge  to  the  recipients; 
$18,200,000:  Provided.  That  this  appropria- 
tion shall  not  be  available  for  printing  and 
binding  part  2  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (known  as  the  Year- 
book of  Agriculture)  ;  Provided  further,  That 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  the 
payment  of  obligations  incurred  under  the 
appropriations  for  similar  purposes  for  pre- 
ceding   fiscal    years. 


Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jone.s  of  Mis- 
souri: On  page  24.  line  6.  strike  the  figure 
18.200.000    and    Insert    in    lieu    thereof    the 


following:  ••18.173,000:  Proiided,  That  thl. 
appropriation  shall  not  be  available  for  tha 
printing  or  distribution  of  wall  calendars 
requUltloned  and  distributed  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Represenutlves;". 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  wUl  not  take  5  minutes  to  explain 
what  I  am  attempting  to  do  here  The 
subcommittee  on  this  bill  has  recom- 
mended that  a  substantially  smaller 
quantity  would  probably  serve  the  pur- 
pose. It  also  states  that  this  was  start- 
ed some  time  ago.  At  the  present  time 
they  are  printing  51,469  of  these  calen- 
dars at  a  cost  of  $27,473.  I  think  in 
talking  with  many  of  the  Members  it 
becomes  more  of  a  nuisance  than  any 
benefit,  and  therefore  I  would  move  to 
discontinue  this  by  cutting  the  appro- 
priation $27,000,  providing  that  this  ap- 
propriation shall  not  be  available  for  the 
printing  or  distribution  of  wall  calen- 
dars. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  again  I  find  my- 
self  in  the  position  of  fighting  for  some- 
thing tliat  I  have  very  Umited  need  for. 
But,  the  fact  that  I  do  not  find  these 
calendars  to  be  very  attractive  is  an  ex- 
ception.   We  find  that  nearly  400  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  do  receive  additional 
copies,  and  many  of  them  tell  me  that 
they  would  be  in  some  difficulty  if  this 
item,  now  that  it  has  been  so  long  estab- 
lished, were  denied  to  them.    The  sub- 
committee went  into  it  thoroughly.    We 
thought   the   total   v.as   gettmg  a  little 
high,  and  we  tried  to  find  every  way  in 
this  bill  that  we  reasonably  could  to  hold 
things  down,  to  make  it  a  little  tighter, 
more  austere,  figuring  that  was  the  tem- 
per of  the  House.     We  thought  that  a 
smaller  quantity  would  suffice.    We  tried 
to  put  it  in  that  approach.    To  just  wipe 
it  all  out  is  going  to  cause  as  much  diffl- 
culty,  I  think,  as  it  will  good.    I  hope  that 
the  House  will  support  the  committee  and 
let  us  .see  what  one  more  year  will  do 
about  this  item.     I  believe  if  they  will 
bear  with  us,  that  with  all  the  things  we 
have  got  going,  we  probably  can  bring 
this  item  down  within  reason  and  at  the 
same  time  still  keep  available  the  use  of 
this  calendar.     Many  of  our  own  agen- 
cies here  are  not  allowed  to  have  com- 
mercial calendars,  and  obviously  we  need 
to  have  provision  made.    A  calendar  is 
nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  item  of 
office    stationery.      Every    home,    every 
office  in  America  has  calendars. 

I  would  just  like  for  the  committee  to 
have  a  report  on  this  item  at  least  for 
the  coming  year  to  see  if  we  cannot  get 
this  thing  to  where  it  is  more  in  line  and 
makes  more  sense. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  ChLirman,  from  my  own  experi- 
ence and  observation  I  do  not  think  that 
any  expenditure  of  the  Federal  moneys 
in  comparable  amount  has  contributed 
more  to  building  the  spirit  of  love  of 
country  and  respect  for  Its  Government 
among  the  young  people  of  America.  I 
send  these  calendars  to  all  of  the  schools 
in  my  district.  They  hang  there  and 
there  is  no  name  on  them,  no  advertising 
of  person  or  product,  a  symbol  of  our 
country,  its  Congress,  and  its  laws.    Just 
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a  picture  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States  and  the  dome.  The  reaction  I  get 
to  it  is  very  heartening.  I  think  these 
calendars  p>erform  a  great  service  for  our 
country. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  crush- 
inply  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN,    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  ALGER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,   it  seems   appropriate 
to  me   at   this   time   while   we   are   on 
printing  to  direct  attention  to  the  earlier 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri  [Mr.  Jones],  who  is  here,  rela- 
tive to  the  "trash  and  trivia  and  tripe" 
as  he  de.scribed  insertions  in  the  Record 
of  the  Members  of  Congress.    I  person- 
ally take  exception  to  that,  and  I  say  to 
my    colleagues    most    respectfully    that 
while  I  may  disagree  with  many  of  the 
statements  put  in  the  Record  because  I 
do  not  share  that  particular  philosophy 
or  because  I  disagree  with  the  gentle- 
man who  put  in  views  with  which  I  dis- 
agree, I  certainly  shall  not  foreclose  any 
Member     from     expre.ssing     his     views. 
When  I  see  any  Member  of  this  House, 
knowing  the  expenditures  we  run  up  m 
the  course  of  a  year,  saying  that  as  an 
economy  move  we  will  hamstring  or  cur- 
tail the  efforts  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress themselves  to  be  heard  and  speak 
for  their  districts,  I  must  object.     In- 
deed, if  you  want  some  type  of  rule,  Mr. 
Chairman,    I    would    say,    well    enough, 
let  us  all  have  the  same  number  of  lines, 
if  that  is  what  you  want,  if  you  want  to 
limit  the  Members  of   Congress   to   be 
heard.     However,  limiting  the  freedom 
of  speech  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  or 
the  freedom  to  use  the  Record  and  call- 
ing Member's  views  trash  and  trivia  I 
think  is  wrong.     I  do  a  lot  of  my  work 
at  night  in  order  to  have  my  remarks 
ready.    I  can  redo  these  and  not  use  any 
extraneous  material,  but  we  have  access 
to  the  best  brains  in  the  United  States 
who  are  writing  their  views,  with  which 
we  may  agree  or  disagree.     When  we 
take  that  material,  editorial  or  otherwise, 
and  tie  in  our  own  thoughts  I  think  we 
render  a  service.     I  say  even  to  those 
with  whom  I  have  disagreed,  I  have  had 
a  tremendous  benefit  from  each  of  you 
as  I  read  your  views  and  your  extraneous 
mateiial.     I  will  not  accuse  any  of  vou 
of  putting  tra.sh  and  trivia  in  the  Record 
when  I  may  disagree  with  a  commence- 
ment .speech,   or   some   other   editorial 
or  material  that  you  use.     Therefore  I 
would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  who  is  with 
us  now.    Can  the  gentleman  give  us  at 
this  time  examples  of  trash  and  trivia 
and  tripe  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Rfcord  and  the  Members  doing  this? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  cannot  give 
you  any  examples  of  what  I  would  con- 
sider to  be  trash  and  tripe  and  trivia 
that  is  inserted  in  the  Record.  I  have 
made  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
calling  attention  to  certain  local  eulogies 
and  writeups  of  local  problems,  and 
recipes  for  cherry  pies,  and  other  re- 
marks made  by  people  who  are  not 
prominent,  and  editorials.     The  ques- 
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tion  is  not  that  I  disagree  with  their 
content,  but  that  they  are  not  of  such 
a  literary  standard  that  the  Congrcs- 
siONAL  Rbcord  should  be  used  to  give 
some  status  to  them.  In  that  respect  I 
think  that  the  Member  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  u.se  some  selectivity  in  the  type 
of  material  he  puts  into  the  Record.  I 
think  If  he  will  exercise  some  choice  we 
can  elevate  and  improve  the  standard  of 
the  material  that  has  been  appearing  in 
the  Record.  I  have  made  detailed  stud- 
ies of  this  and  I  have  on  occasion  printed 
in  the  Recc»d  some  of  the  material  I 
feel  falls  into  this  category.  I  am  not 
trying  to  restrict  anybody's  freedom  of 
speech. 

What  I  have  said  on  the  floor  here 
today  is  not  intended  to  limit  any  Mem- 
ber in  the  future  in  expressing  his  views 
to  any  extent  he  wishes.  But  it  is  in- 
tended to  cut  out  editorials  and  arti- 
cles merely  to  fill  up  the  Record  and  to 
leave  the  impression  that  somebody  has 
made  a  great  study  and  a  great  contri- 
bution when  the  contribution  is  not 
worth  the  paper  it  is  printed  on. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mere- 
ly asked  the  gentleman  to  make  a  state- 
ment of  the  Members  who  have  inserted 
this  material  and  examples  of  this  mate- 
rial. He  may  have  those.  I  renew  that 
request.  I  had  not  intended  for  him  to 
comment  otherwise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  set  myself 
up  as  a  censor  of  any  other  Member  of 
the  House,  nor  do  I  think  any  other 
Member  has  that  privilege.  Whatever 
we  do,  let  us  apply  it  equally  to  all 
Members.  I  happen  to  disagree  with  the 
gentleman,  and  I  do  so  respectfully.  I 
happen  to  think  that  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress may  put  material  in  the  Record 
with  which  I  may  disagree,  but  I  do  not 
call  It  trash  or  trivia.  That  is  his  view, 
not  mine.  I  decry  the  efforts  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  trying  to  censor  the  rest  of 
us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 

the  bill. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  only 
to  say  that  I  think  the  entire  House  will 
agree  with  me  that  this  great  committee 
headed  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr! 
Steed]  has  perfor^jed  a  distmct  and  im- 
portant service  In  the  fine,  well-con- 
sidered bill  which  it  has  reported  to  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do 
pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  6868)  making 
appropriations  for  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 


the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do 
pass, 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BOW.    I  am.  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies. The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Bow  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
pa.ssage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  had 
it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors; 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question   was   taken;   and   there 
were— yeas  271,  nays  122.  not  voting  39 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  74] 
YEAS— 271 
Addabbo  Cooley  Olalmo 

AiBert  Gorman  Gibbons 

Anderson  Curtln  Gilbert 

Andrews  Daddarlo  Gill 

Arends  Dague  Glenn 

Ashley  Daniels  Gonzalez 

Ashmore  Davis.  Oa.  Grabowskl 

Asplnall  Dawson  Grant 

Auchlncloss        Delanev  Gray 

Avery  Denton  Green,  Pa. 

Baker  Dlggs  Grlfflths 

Barrett  Dingell  Hagan.Ga 

Barry  Donohue  Hagen.  Calif. 

Bass  Dowdy  Halleck 

Bates  Downing  Hanna 

Battln  Dulskl  Hansen 

Beckworth  Duncan  Harding 

Belcher  Dwyer  Hardv 

Bennett.  Mich.  Edmond.son         Harvev  Ind 
Blatnlk  Edwards  Hawkins 

Boggs  Elliott  Hays 

Bo  ling  Everett  Healey 

Bolton,  Evlns  Hubert 

Frances  P.        Paiion  Hechler 

A^^»V  t>  Farbst«in  Henderson 

n^^i?    ^  ^^*=^"  Hollfield 

Bonner  Pelghan  Holland 

Brademas  Finnegan  Horan 

Brooks  Pino  Horton 

^'■°\".n*^?,'^^-       ^^^^^''  Huddleston 

Broyhill.  Va.        Flood  Hull 

Burke  Piynt  ichord 

Burkhalter  Ford  Jarman 

Burleson  Fountain  Jennings 

Byrne,  Pa.  Fraser  Jensen 

Cahin  Frledel  Joelson 

Cameron  Pulton,  Pa.  Johnson,  Calif, 

Cannon  Fulton,  Tenn.     Johnson,  Wis. 

Carey  Puqua  Jones,  Ala. 

Casey  Gallagher  Jones.  Mo. 

Cederberg  Gannatz  Karsten 

Celler  Gary  Karth 

Chenoweth  Gathings  Kastenmeler 

Clark  Oavln  ~ 
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KeUy 

OBrlen.ni. 

Senner 

Keogb 

OBrlen,  NY. 

fihelley 

Kllgore 

O'Hara,  m. 

Shipley 

King,  Calif. 

0'H*n.  MlctL 

Sibal 

KluczytiAkl 

Olscn.  Mont. 

Sickles 

Kornegay 

Olson.  Bdinn. 

Slkes 

Landrum 

ONelll 

Slsk 

Langen 

Osmera 

Slack 

Lank  ford 

Passman 

Smith,  Iowa 

Leggett 

Patman 

Smith.  Va. 

L<?nnon 

Patten 

Staebler 

Leslnskl 

Pepper 

Staggers 

LabonaU 

Perklna 

Steed 

Lindsay 

Phllbln 

Stephens 

Long.  La. 

Pike 

Stratton 

Long.  Md. 

Pllcher 

Stubblefleld 

McDowell 

Pillion 

Sullivan 

McPall 

Poage 

Taylor 

McMillan 

Price 

Teague.  Tex. 

MacdonaM 

Puclnskl 

Thomas 

Madden 

Purcell 

Thompson.  Te 

Mahon 

Rains 

Thorn  berry 

Martin.  Nebr 

Randall 

Toll 

Mathlas 

Reld.  ni. 

Tuck 

Mataunaga 

Raid,  NY. 

Tuten 

Matthews 

Relfel 

Udall 

Meader 

Reusa 

UUman 

Michel 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Van  Deerlln 

Miller.  Calif. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Vanlk 

MllUken 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Van  Pelt 

Mills 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Vinson 

Mlnlsh 

Roberta.  Tex. 

Waggonner 

MonagaQ 

Rodlno 

Wallhauser 

Montoya 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Watts 

Moorhead 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Weaver 

Morgan 

Rooney 

Weltner 

Morrla 

Rosenthal 

Westland 

Morrison 

Rostenkowskl 

Whits 

Morse 

Roudebush 

Whltener 

Moss 

Roush 

Wlckersham 

Multer 

Roybal 

W  Id  nail 

Murphy.  111. 

Ryan,  Mlcb. 

Wilson. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Ryan,  NY. 

Charles  H. 

Murray 

St  Onge 

Wright 

Natcher 

Schwengel 

Young 

Nedzt 

Scott 

Zablockl 

Ntx 

Secrest 

Nygaard 

Selden 

NAYS— 122 

Abbltt 

Cross 

Plrnle 

Abele 

Orover 

Poff 

Adair 

Crurney 

Pool 

Alger 

Haley 

Quie 

Ash brook 

Hall 

Qulllen 

Baldwin 

Hftlpern 

Rich 

Becker 

Harrison 

Rlehlman 

Beermann 

Harsha 

Roblson 

BeU 

Harvey.  Mich 

Rogers.  Fla 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Herlong 

Rumsfeld 

Berry 

Hoeven 

St  George 

Betts 

Hoffman 

Saylor 

Bow 

Hosmer 

Schadeberg 

Bromwell 

Hutchinson 

Schenck 

Broomfleld 

Johansen 

Schneebell 

Brotzman 

Jonas 

Schwelker 

BroyhUl,  NO 

Keith 

Short 

Bruce 

King,  N.Y. 

Shrlver 

Burton 

Knox 

Slier 

Byrnes.  Wla. 

Kunkel 

Skubltz 

Chamberlain 

Kyi 

Smith,  Calif. 

Clancy 

Laird 

Snyder 

Clausen 

Latta 

Stafford 

Cleveland 

Lipscomb 

Stlnson 

Collier 

Lloyd 

Taft 

Colmer 

McClory 

Talcott 

Conte 

Mcculloch 

Teague.  Calif. 

Corbet t 

McDade 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Cramer 

Mclntlre 

ToUefaon 

Cunningham 

McLoskey 

Tupper 

Curtis 

MacGregor 

Utt 

Derounlan 

Mallllard 

Watson 

Derwlnnkl 

Marsh 

Whalley 

Devine 

May 

Wharton 

Dole 

Mlnshall 

Wilson.  Bob 

Ellsworth 

Moore 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Flndley 

Morton 

W  Instead 

Foreman 

Mosher 

Wydler 

Ooodell 

Norblad 

Wyman 

OoodUng 

OKonskl 

Younger 

Orlffln 

Pelly 

NOT  VOTINO— 39 

Abernethy 

Fogarty 

Ostertag 

Ayres 

Forrester 

Powell 

Baring 

Frellnghuysen 

Rivers.  S  C. 

Boland 

Green,  Oreg. 

Roosevelt 

Bray 

Oubser 

St  Germain 

Brock 

Harris 

Sheppard 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hemphill 

Springer 

Buckley 

KUbum 

Thompson,  La. 

Chelf 

Klrwan 

Thompson,  N  J 

Cohelan 

Martin.  Calif. 

Trimble 

Davis.  Tenn 

Martin.  Mass. 

Whltten 

Dent 

Miller,  NY. 

Williams 

Dorn 

Nelsen 

WUiis 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.   Klrwan  for.  with  Mr    Nelsen  against. 

Mr.  Buckley  for.  with  B4r.  Abernethy 
against. 

Mr.  E)ent  for,  with  Mr.  Dorn  against. 

Mr.  Fogarty  for,  with  Mr.  Williams  against. 

Mr.  Frellnghuysen  for,  with  Mr.  Bray 
against. 

Mr.  Sheppard  for,  with  Mr.  Brock  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Martin  of  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.    Green   of   Oregon    with    Mr.   Oubser 

Mr.  St  Oermaln  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Forrester  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Ostertag. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Martin 
of  California. 

Mr.  Hemphill  with  Mr    Kllburn. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr,  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Powell. 

Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr  Willis. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wais  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
the  remarks  I  made  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  to  include  certain  tabulations 
and  other  material  In  connection  with 
the  bill. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  EXISTING 
CORPORATE  NORMAL-TAX  RATE 
AND  OF  CERTAIN  EXCISE-TAX 
RATES 

Mr.  MADDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  <H.  Res.  396.  Rept.  No.  379), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
6755)  to  provide  a  one-year  extension  of  the 
existing  corporate  normal  tax  rate  and  of 
certain  excise  tax  rates,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 
That  after  general  debate,  which  shall  bo 
confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to 
exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment.  No 
anaendment  shall  be  in  order  to  said  bill 
except  amendments  offered  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  sjild 
amendments  shall  be  In  order,  any  rule  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Amendments 
offered   by   direction   of   the   Committee  on 


Ways  and  Means  may  be  offered  to  any  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
general  debate,  but  said  amendments  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion, 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


HOUR   OF   MEETING   TOMORROW 
Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 

adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  li 

o'clock  tomorrow. 
The  SPEAKER,     Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


TRANSFER  OP  MASTER  CONTROL 
RECORDS  BRANCH  OF  THE  AIR 
FORCE  ACADEMY 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  recently 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  proposes  to 
transfer  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
area,  all  records  and  information  with 
regard  to  appointees  and  nominees  to  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  as  well  as  the 
records  of  the  cadets  already  in  training 
at  the  Academy.  This  proposed  move  is 
of  great  concern  to  me.  as  It  should  be 
to  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  have  directed  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  protesting  this 
transfer  as  follows: 

JUNI  11,  1963. 
Hon.  Eugene  M.  Zuckert, 

Secretary.     VS.    Air    Force,    The    Pentagon, 
Washington,  DC. 

De.\r  Mr.  Secretary:  It  has  recently  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  Air  Force  Academy's 
Master  Control  Records  Branch,  presently 
located  here  In  Washington,  is  scheduled  to 
be  moved  to  the  Air  Force  Academy  In  Colo- 
rado. Such  a  move  Is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion. If  efficiency,  convenience  and  expediency 
are  taken  Into  consideration,  and,  as  often 
as  Senators  and  Congressmen  mu-st  contact 
this  office  for  Immediate  and  vital  Informa- 
tion, it  is  impossible  not  to  con.slder  these 
factors. 

I  cannot  see  where  the  transfer  of  the 
Master  Control  Records  Branch  would  be 
any  more  economical,  or  where  It  would  be 
beneficial  to  those  who  use  It  most  fre- 
quently, but  rather  how  Impractical  It  would 
be.  Right  now  the  operation  Is  running 
smoothly,  and  my  office  is  able  to  secure 
Information  at  a  moment's  notice.  Your 
Cadet  Branch  has  always  been  ready,  will- 
ing and  able  to  answer  inquiries  from  my 
ofHce  in  a  most  knowledgeable  and  courte- 
ous manner,  and  has  been  largely  responsi- 
ble for  my  ofBce  being  able  to  maintain  an 
efTlclent  and  well-organized  operation,  a.s 
well  The  cooperation  and  results  we  re- 
ceive from  your  Academy  Cadet  Branch  are 
excellent. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  strongly  recommend  the  retention  of  this 
Master  Control  Records  Branch  here  In 
Washington,  so  It  can  continue  to  operate 
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as  it  has  in  the  past  under  its  excellent 
supervision.  Your  kind  consideration  and 
assistance  for  gaining  a  favorable  decision 
to  this  request  will  be  sincerely  and  grate- 
fully appreciated. 

I  would  appreciate  your  early  and  per- 
sonal reply  to  this  letter. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Cordially  yours, 

James  B.  Utt, 
A/ember  o/  Congress. 

I  am  also  introducing  a  resolution  on 
Uiis  subject  which  states  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  these  records  should  remain  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  area.  I  hope  that 
many  of  my  colleagues,  who  share  these 
views,  will  protest  this  transfer  by  intro- 
ducing a  companion  resolution. 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  vexing  problems  of  the  past  decade 
concerns  the  need  to  ban  nuclear  weap- 
ons test.  The  advantages  of  such  a  ban 
are  obvious  and  all  nations  agree  that 
such  an  accomplishment  would  be  a 
crucial  and  giant  step  toward  what  all 
thinking  men  pray  for — a  lasting  peace. 
For  the  past  5  years,  we  have  traveled 
a  difficult  and  sometime  tortuous  route 
in  our  negotiations  with  the  Soviets,  but 
impediments  have  prevented  us  from 
reaching  our  goal — which  in  simplest 
terms  Is  a  treaty  with  adequate  safe- 
guards against  cheating.  Our  adversary 
has  been  at  times  intransigent,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  odds  are  not  insurmounta- 
ble. 

Through  the  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy 
administrations    almost    every    type    of 
proposal  has  been  advanced,   modified, 
revised,  changed,  and  resubmitted— but 
so  far  a  successful  treaty  has  eluded  us. 
On  June  4  I  spoke  on  the  floor  and 
mentioned  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
confronting    us    on    the    international 
scene.     On  that  occasion  I  paid  tribute 
to  His  Holiness,  Pope  John  XXm,  whose 
saintly  and  wise  thinking  has  had  a  pro- 
found effect  on  me.     At  that  time  I  said : 
It  is  not  difficult  to  suggest  easy  solutions 
to  our  domestic  problems  nor  to  solve  the 
potential    International    tlnderboxes    which 
are    smoldering    from    Cuba    to    Plalne    des 
Jarres.     The   difficulties    He   In    working   out 
acceptable  solutions  in  the  complex  middle 
grounds    between    absolutes.     It    Is    In    this 
area  that  our  democratic  society  has  shown 
Us  greatest  strength. 

Yesterday  the  President  announced 
two  important  decisions:  First,  that  he 
had  agreed  with  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
millan  and  Premier  Khrushchev  that 
high-level  discussions  should  be  held  in 
Moscow  on  a  test-ban  treaty;  and  sec- 
ond, he  pledged  that  the  United  States 
would  not  conduct  nuclear  tests  in  the 
atmosphere  so  long  as  other  states  would 
not  do  so.  I  commend  the  President  on 
these  concrete  moves  toward  peace 
These  steps  are  practical  and  reaUstlc 


opening  wedges.  The  United  States  has 
clearly  extended  Its  open  hand  to  our 
opponents— let  us  hope  that  It  Is  re- 
ceived with  the  same  warmth  that  it 
was  extended. 

Following  such  an  important  proposal, 
I  would  hope  that  partisan  reaction 
could  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  I  stress 
this  because  of  the  impact  of  the  success 
or  failure  that  such  negotiations  could 
have  on  all  of  us  and  because  there 
seems  to  be  an  almost  reflex  action  on 
the  part  of  some  to  any  constructive 
proposal  made  by  the  administration. 

I  say  this  again  because  I  have  been 
reading  and  hearing  about  one  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  who  is  prop>osing  a  bold 
move,  and  to  leave  the  dismal  failures  of 
the  past  behind  which  superficially  ap- 
pear to  be  quick  and  easy  ways  to  achieve 
a  test-ban  treaty.  My  colleague  calls  for 
fallout  limitation  and  commented  that 
the  U.S.  administration  should  stop  tilt- 
ing windmills  and  direct  its  attention  to 
practical  steps  to  deal  with  whatever  fu- 
ture risks  may  be  involved  in  continued 
unrestricted  atmosphei-ic  testing. 

Following  the  President's  speech  at 
American  University,  the  automatic  re- 
flex again  jerked  Into  action  and  those 
emotionally  charged  words  such  as  "a 
soft  line"  and  "going  hat  In  hand  to 
Moscow  to  beg"  came  forth.  I  can  as- 
sure any  and  all  that  the  hand  that 
guided  our  country  through  the  October 
1962  crises  was  a  strong  hand  which  has 
never  and  will  never  go  "hat  in  hand" 
anywhere. 

I  would  simply  like  to  suggest  that 
work  on  this  vitally  important  test-ban 
treaty  is  not  taken  casually,  but  is  a 
deadly  serious  business.  It  does  not  call 
for  a  partisan  approach,  but  it  does  call 
for  a  bi-partisan  attempt  to  work  out  an 
agreement  which  we  hope  will  save  the 
world  from  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

As  far  as  a  proposal  for  a  "fall-out 
limitation,"  as  I  mentioned,  almost  every 
other  approach  to  this  Issue,  has  been 
tried  or  mentioned  sometime  during  our 
past  negotiations.  Concerning  "fall-out 
limitation,"  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a 
speech  made  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Carl  Durham,  former  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, to  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  In  New  York  on  May  21, 
1958.  on  the  subject  of  "Radiation  Haz- 
ards Facing  the  State  and  the  Nation." 
Carl,  who  was  then  chairman  of  the 
committee,  said: 

All  of  us.  quite  naturally,  would  oppose 
any  international  agreement  on  testing 
which  would  endanger  the  national  security 
and  weaken  the  resources  of  the  free  world 
relative  to  the  Communist  Mfrorld.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  may 
be  a  useful  area  to  explore,  namely,  agree- 
ment on  lUnltatlon  of  the  amount  of  fission- 
able material  which  Is  deposited  In  the  at- 
mosphere by  nuclear  weapons  tests.  Such 
agreement  would  be  an  important  first  step 
toward  the  ultimate  cessation  of  tests  and 
would  serve  the  vital  purpose  of  cutting 
down  on  the  amount  of  radio-active  con- 
tamination  of   the   world's  atmosphere. 

In  the  same  vein.  Senator  Anderson, 
one  of  our  associates  from  the  other 
body,  commented  similarly  In  a  speech 
made  in  New  York  on  August  5,  1959. 


entitled  "Policies  for  a  Nuclear  Future." 
At  that  time,  he  said: 

In  1967  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Radiation  of  the  Joint  Committee  held  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  nattire  of  radioactive 
faUout  and  Its  effects  on  man.  Based  on 
the  testimony  and  the  facts  brought  out  dur- 
ing those  hearings,  I  suggested,  at  the  time, 
that  we  should  seek  agreement  with  other 
nations  on  an  atmospheric  limitation  of 
fission  products.  I  continue  to  feel  that, 
lacking  agreement  of  cessation  of  all  tests 
coupled  with  a  reliable  inspection  and  detec- 
tion system,  it  Is  important  at  least  to  reach 
agreement  on  limitation  of  fission  products 
put  into  the  atmosphere  by  testing. 

I  have  just  completed  3  days  of  hear- 
ings on  fallout  radiation  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Research,  Devel- 
opment, and  Radiation  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  where  the 
subconmiittee  reviewed  all  aspects  of 
this  crucial  problem  In  what  I  believe 
was  a  dispassionate  and  objective  man- 
ner. I  hope  that  the  closely  related  test 
ban  Issue  can  be  handled  In  the  same 
way. 

In  his  encyclical  "Pacem  In  Terrls.- 
Pope  John  XXIII.  made  a  profound 
observation  which  I  believe  bears  repeat- 
ing.   The  pontiff  said : 

Peace  on  earth,  which  men  of  every  era 
have  most  eagerly  yearned  for,  can  be  firmly 
established  only  If  the  order  laid  down  by 
God  be  dutifully  observed.  The  progress  of 
learning  and  the  Inventions  of  technology 
clearly  show  that,  both  in  living  things  and 
in  the  forces  of  nature,  an  astonishing  order 
reigns,  and  they  also  bear  witness  to  the 
greatness  of  man,  who  can  understand  that 
order  and  create  suitable  Instrimaents  to 
harness  those  forces  of  nature  and  use  them 
to  his  benefit. 

I  would  like  to  end  my  brief  comments 
by  making  a  plea  to  all  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  interested  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national negotiations  on  nuclear  weap-  ' 
ons.  that  we  work  quietly  and  unsensa- 
tlonally  fn  the  cause  of  peace  with  honor, 
and  cast  aside  easy  solutions  which  grab 
headUnes  but  httle  else. 


JOE  H.  ADAMS  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  designate  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Hospital  in 
Miami,  Fla.,  as  the  Joe  H.  Adams  Me- 
morial Hospital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  incor- 
porate a  copy  of  the  bill  In  the  Record 
as  part  of  my  remarks  and  also  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  in- 
cluding a  resolution  of  the  Harvey  W. 
Seeds  Post  of  the  American  Legion  of 
Miami  asking  the  Congress  to  designate 
this  hospital  to  one  of  its  members — one 
of  the  outstanding  Legionnaires  of  the 
country,  a  national  vice  commander  of 
the  American  Legion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
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Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  introducing  the 
bill,  but  I  wanted  to  incorporate  a  copy 
of  the  bill  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  reason  I  reserve  the  right  to  object 
is  this — and  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
agree  with  me.  By  including  the  reso- 
lution. I  think  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida is  burdening  the  Record,  as  well  as 
in  printing  the  bill.  If  that  were  put  in 
the  Appendi.x  of  the  daily  Record,  it 
would  not  burden  the  permanent  Record. 
The  bill  would  speak  for  itself  and  the 
resolution  could  appear  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  daily  Record  In  view  of  the 
statement  I  made  today  of  what  I  am 
trying  to  accomplish.  I  would  respect- 
fully object  to  including  that  material 
In  the  body  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  so  I  may  respond? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  made 
a  simple  and  I  thought  a  proper  request 
to  include  this  memorial  in  the  body  of 
the  Record.  I  am  willing  to  withdraw 
my  request  to  include  the  bill  and  just 
let  the  rvotation  of  the  introduction  of 
it  appear  in  the  proper  place  in  the 
Record  But  I  have  a  l'2-page  resolu- 
tion from  the  American  Legion  Post  of 
Miami  of  which  this  man  was  a  member, 
memorializing  the  Congress  to  enact  this 
bill  and  I  feel  it  proper  that  that  me- 
morial appear  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

I  have  not  made  any  similar  request 
today  and  I  do  not  often  make  such  re- 
quests. I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not 
insist  on  his  objection. 

Mr,  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  this  matter  is  obviously  a  matter 
directly  pertinent  to  the  bill  which  the 
gentleman  is  introducing.  It  is  not  a 
matter  extraneous  to  the  legislation. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  withdraw 
the  objection.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  me- 
morial to  which  I  referred  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  authorization  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  hospital  by  the  V'eterans'  Admin- 
istration, In  Dade  County.  Fla..  has  hereto- 
fore been  authorized  by  law;  and 

Whereas  Joe  H  Adams,  now  deceased,  was 
a  dlstlnstulshed  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  a  former  national  vice  commander 
of  the  American  Legion,  a  past  commander  of 
Harvey  W  Seeds  Post  No.  29.  the  American 
Legion  Department  of  Florida;  and 

Whereas  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge among  veterans  of  Dade  County,  and 
the  general  public  thereof,  that  Joe  H  Adams 
In  life  contributed  In  time,  effort,  and  re- 
sources. In  the  aggregate,  more  than  any 
other  single  Individual  to  the  authorization, 
by  the  Congress,  of  construction  of  said  new 
veterans'  hocpltal:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Raolved.  That  Harvey  W  Seeds  Post  No  29. 
Department  of  Florida,  on  the  45th  birthday 
anniversary  of  the  American  Legion.  In  regu- 
lar meeting  assembled,  with  distinguished 
gue.sts  .as  follows;  National  Vice  Commander 
Pat  Reese,  National  Executive  Committee- 
man E.  Meade  Wilson;  alternate  National 
Execuuve  Committeeman  Billy  Anderson: 
Department  Commander  Arthur  M.  Mac- 
Carthy;  Southern  Area  Commander  Edwin 
K    Palmer:    10th   District  Commander  Allan 


Kelley;  and  with  the  concurrence  of  all 
posts  of  the  American  Legion  comprising  the 
10th  District.  Department  of  Florida.  In  Dade 
and  Monroe  Counties,  does  memorialize  the 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  giving  to  the 
new  veterans'  hospital  to  be  erected  In 
Miami.  Dade  County.  Fla.  the  name;  "Joe 
H  Adams  Memorial  Hospital  ";  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  this  post,  In  conjunction 
with  all  other  ptista  in  the  said  10th  District, 
be  Instructed  to  forward  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion, duly  attested,  to  the  President  of  the 
LTnlted  States,  to  the  presiding  officers  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  to  US  Senators 
Spessard  L.  Holland  and  Georgk  A. 
Smathers,  and  to  US.  Congressjnen  Dantz 
Fascell  and  Claude  Peppeh. 


sinen 


FOR    AWARDING 
CONTRACTS 


PROCEDURES 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mmute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  disturbing 
elements  of  change  are  being  experienced 
in  our  Government's  practices  relative  to 
awardins  defense  contracts.  I  know  this 
IS  a  subject  which  is  spiced  with  emo- 
tional, economic,  and  political  consid- 
erations. I  am  not  unmindful  that  such 
reactions  are  not  without  rationaliza- 
tion in  terms  of  district  and  State  prob- 
lems. I  would,  however,  ask  that  the 
membership  review  for  a  few  moments 
some  rather  sobering  aspects  of  the  shift 
and  change  we  are  presently  experienc- 
ing and  anticipating  in  growing  velocity. 
In  requesting  your  indulgence  may  I  sug- 
gest you  do  so  solely  to  determine  within 
the  framework  of  our  national  concern 
for  our  national  security.  Let  us  ask 
what  we  as  a  Congress  can  support  as 
policy  to  obtain  for  the  American  tax- 
payers the  best  in  national  defense — in 
weaponry,  in  space,  for  each  dollar  we 
spend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  be  complimented 
on  the  advantages  it  has  built  into  its 
present  bid  procedures.  These  proce- 
dures as  they  have  been  gradually  re- 
fined and  developed  provide  for  a  stasje- 
by-stage  development  of  negotiations 
with  interested  industrial  firms.  The 
firms  are  induced  to  make  refined  pro- 
posals on  a  projected  space  craft,  missile 
vehicle,  or  guidance  system. 

At  each  stage,  like  musical  chairs, 
some  bidders  are  eliminated  from  the 
competition.  At  each  of  several  stages, 
the  Defense  Department  allows  each  se- 
lected competitor  a  stated  sum  of  money 
for  a  limited  period  of  time  to  refine  and 
exact  their  proposal  in  terms  of  fiexl- 
bility  of  performance,  reliability,  lowest 
cost,  and  highest  ultimate  level  of  per- 
formance. The  real  carrot  is  the  final 
contract  award. 

In  practice  this  has  induced  the  major 
competing  companies  to  plow  back 
portions  of  the  past  earnings  into  the 
greatest  of  research  and  development 
efforts  during  these  negotiation  stages. 
Since  the  contract  goes  to  only  one  bid- 
der, there  is  a  real  meaning  in  the  word 


"risk"  attached  to  the  "risk  capital"  of 
the  several  contending  firms  spent  in  the 
negotiations. 

However,  gentlemen.  I  know  from  my 
own  constituents  that  those  ri.sks  are 
willingly  assumed  where  there  is  assur- 
ance that  the  contract  in  question  will 
ultimately  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
the  merit  of  the  final  proposals.  This  is 
the  kind  of  challenge  which  has  always 
encouraged  the  highest  performance 
from  our  private  enterprise  system. 

Now.  sirs,  what  do  you  suppose  will 
happen  to  this  incentive  and  this  effort, 
if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  ulti- 
mate award  is  not  made  on  the  basis  of 
true  merit — not  made  on  the  demon- 
strated. Illustrated  superiority  of  the  pro- 
posal? Will  the  incentive  be  as  keen? 
Will  the  risk  capital  be  so  readily  ad- 
vanced if  what  tips  the  scale  is  not  the 
worthiness,  the  superiority  but  rather 
some  other  extraneous  fact,  such  as  com- 
parative employment  figures  or  area  per- 
centages of  allocation  of  contract? 

May  we  be  reminded  that  we  are  here 
talking  about  the  most  important,  single 
activity  of  our  times.  The  maintenance 
of  the  free  world  leadership  and  the  pro- 
tection of  our  Government  and  the 
security  of  our  people  from  a  known, 
aggressive,  and  resourceful  adversary. 
We  are  here  talking  about  a  new  strata 
of  combat — the  technological  struggle 
between  ourselves  and  the  Russians.  A 
struggle  which  if  decisively  won  by  either 
side  could  very  well  be  the  single  de- 
terminant as  to  which  will  emerge  as 
victorious  and  dominant.  We  are  not 
here  talking  about  a  tool  'or  the  correc- 
tion of  some  of  our  internal  and  domestic 
problems. 

Assuming  that  there  was  any  validity 
to  such  a  distorted  use  of  the  defense 
program,  what  results  would  we  expect. 
May  we  suggest  the  following:  Out  of  the 
careful  competitive  approach  outlined 
above  certain  firms  have  emerged  on 
merit  alone  as  final  prime  contractors. 
They  employ  skilled,  well-paid,  tax-pay- 
ing workmen  and  engineers  in  their 
home  plants  who  will  work  on  the  part 
of  the  contract  to  be  performed  in  the 
plant  of  the  successful  bidder.  Then  the 
successful  bidder  will  subcontract  a  siz- 
able portion  of  the  total  work  to  other 
plants  throughout  the  United  States  all 
of  whom  employ  skilled,  well-payed,  tax- 
paying  workmen  and  engineers  and  all 
of  whom  have  been  part  of  the  "team" 
effort  to  win  the  contract.  This  latter 
represents  the  "buy"  activity  of  the 
prime  contractor  and  can  involve,  as  I 
shall  demonstrate,  as  much  as  66  percent 
of  the  award  money  in  the  prime  con- 
tract. 

May  I  use  a  .specific  illustration.  Mr. 
Spt^aker?  I  am  sure  the  Members  are 
aware  of  the  Minuteman  mi.ssile  pro- 
gram. The  major  contract  on  this  pro- 
gram went  on  competitive  merit  to  the 
firm  of  Autonetics.  now  operating  largely 
in  Orange  County.  The  total  award  on 
this  contract  was  $401,5  million.  The 
in-plant  manufacturing  and  develop- 
ment represents  34  percent  of  the  award. 
Sixty-six  percent  or  $264.6  million  rep- 
resents production  bought  from  other 
manufacturing  plants  located  in  20 
States.  , 
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Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord I  will  Insert  a  complete  breakdown 


of  not  only  the  States  Involved  but  the 
companies  within  such  States  and  the 

Lift  of  Afinuteman  program  $vbcoHtractor$ 


amount  of  subcontract  commitment  in 
dollars  each  company  has  involved: 


Btate 


ARIZONA 

Motorola,    Inc..    8006    East    KIcDowell    Rd., 
PboenU. 

CAUrOKNIA 

ContlneotiU  I^evice,  12515  South  Chadron  Ave., 

Hawtliornp. 
Pacific    Scniiconductors.    Inc.,     12U55    Suutb 

Chadron  Ave,  Hawthnrnp. 
Vlcronix,  Inc..  Ill  Fust  30th  .\vp.,  San  MaK'o.. 
Oiannini  ControLs.  liiU)  .South  Mouiitali]  Ave., 

Puarte. 
Cannon  ElcMaric,  1649  .<5oiith  Central,  Glendale. 
Aireaearch  .Maiiulaciuring  Co.,  W»5l  Sepulveda, 

Los  .Vngplrs. 
Convair,  3H>5  Pucinc  Highway,  San  Diego 


RCA    Data   S>-stem3    Division,    8500    BiUboa 
Blvd.,  Van  Suy9. 

6()orry  lianil  Corp.,   Vickcrs,   Inc.,  Division, 

2iiiU  Krtst  Impi'rial  Highway,  El  .Spfrun'lo. 
MatOift  Mlll-Uydro  Mill,  U.  W.  Loud,  969  East 

ill   St.,    Pomona;   1US33   Scsslcr,    1707   South 

(late,  ClovcrflpliI,  Santa  Monica. 
Amphenol    Borg,    9201    Iiidppendpnoe    Ave., 

Chats  worth. 
Fnircldld  Semiconductors,  545  Wlilsinan  Rd.. 

.Mountain  View. 
BaythtHjn  Co.,  350  Ellis  St.,  Motint  View 


Item 


Transistors. 


Diodes. 


-do. 


Resistors 

UigiUil  rcaolvers. 


Keopptaclos. 
Ulower 


Total. 


COTNECriCUt 


Eastern  Industries,  Hamden 

Bpprry  Kiind  t'orp..  Wheeler  ElectrouTc  Divi- 
sion, 150  East  Aurora,  Waterbury. 


Total. 


ILUN0I8 


Cook  Electric.  8100  Mantioello  Rd.,  Skakle 

John  E.  Fa.«t.  35«i  East  Elston  Ave.,  Chicago 
Astro  Metallic  Corp.,  7401  West  Lawrence  Ave., 
Chicago. 


Body  section 

NIO  chassis,   base,  and 
cover. 

Computers  chassis 

IC53 

Auxiliary  power  supply. 

Machined  platform 


Cables 

/Transistors .  „ 

IDlodes 

Transistors..... ',.. 


Total 
amount 

com- 
mit U'd 
to  date 


$5,388,054 


C24  air  conditioners. 
Trau&Iormers 


85.5,283 
11,436,671 

1, 414, 001 

236,382 

235.020 
2»0, 165 

697. 675 

U44,823 

573.  582 
1,54».  4lU 
8,  {s70,  568 

3, 367,  546 

3,  373,  &43 

4.  .'i.M.  680 
1.  393,  987 

679.  282 


State 


MINNlaOTA. 


Minneapolis  Honeywell  Co.,  2800  Rigway  Rd., 
MioneupoUs. 


Total. 


40,  3,52.  738 


291,460 
5.  862,  158 


Total. 


I.NDIANA 


Deko  Remy.  2401  Columbus  Ave..  And.r.son 
Deloo  Radio  Division,  700  East  Flrmin,  Ko- 
koino. 


ToUI. 


KA.\aAa 


Eleclra  Manufacturing  Co.,  800  North  2)st  Rt 
indi'jHjiidi-nce.  ' 


iC24  programer. 
IC91  programer. 

Capacitors 

Qyro  detidLs 


6.153,619 


219.950 
285,315 
631,981 
443.827 


NEBRASKA 

Dale  Electronics,  Inc.,  1356  28tli  .\vp..  Colum- 
bus. 

NKW  JKRSET 

Bcndlx  Corp.,  Ecliii.se  Pioneer  Division,  Uoute 

46,  Tetprbart). 
Mepco,  Inc.,  35  Abl>ett  Ave.,  Morristown 


Ilt-ra 


(Oyro. 
\Piga.. 


Total. 


NKW  TOBK 


.Sporry  Oyros<-o7>e  Co.,  LakcvUIe  Ril.,  Oreat 
-Neck,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

General  Electric  Co.,  Semiconductor  Products 
Division,  Eloctronio  Park,  .'^^-mcuse. 

IMC  MaCTiPtics,  570  Main  St.,'Westbury,  Long 
Island,  N.Y. 

Reeves  ln«trnments,  East  Gate  Blvd.,  Roose- 
velt Fi.'ld.  Garden  City. 

Revere  Camera,  850  Hudson  Ave.,  Rocliester... 


Total. 


Resistors. 


/P67  sensing  tdeujent. 

iriga 

Resistors.. 


Total 
amount 

com- 
mit t<'d 
to  dale 


$5,881.9(11 
3. 098.  200 


8.  980, 101 


65.H,  382 


].647,6a» 

2.025,238 

298.976 


(Platform  structure 
.Memory  unit 
<}yrocomi>ass 
Kesolvers 

f  Transistors 

1 1  )iodes 

Blower 


C96. 
C92. 


Batteries 

Transistors "'" 


MASaACIirsETTS 


Nortronlcs.  Norwoo<l 

Transisiron  Electronic  C(jrp.,  If*  AJWon  St ' 
WakefieM.  '' 

8olld  Plate  Products.  Inc.,  1  Pinegree  f»t..  Ralem 
t-pmgup  Electric.  North  Adams 


Total. 


MirmoAX 
A-C  Spuik  Plug.  Flint 


Resistors. 


Gyro  compass 

(Transistors 

IDiodes 

Diodes 

Capacitors 


1.481.073 


2,  713, 297 
£25,845 


3,239,142 


53,530 


4, 129, 000 

299,000 

2,985,063 

82,488 

1,  965.  710 


9,  451, 291 


Pl«a -     1,  ,370,  421 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

.Shallcross    Manufacturing    Co.,    Preston    St., 
Selma, 

OHIO 

Borg  Warner.  Pesco  Division,  24700  North  Milee 
Rd.,  Btxlford. 

PENNSTLVA.N1A 

Westlngbou-se  Electric  Corp.,  3  Gateway  Cen- 
ter, Pittsburgh. 
IRC,  401  .North  Broad  St..  Phila-Jplphia 
Coruing  Glass  Works,  640  High  8t.,  Bradford... 

Total 

SOUTH  CaKOLINA 

Oencral  Electric  Co.,  Irmo 

TEXAS 


Texas  hustrunipnts,  60rX)  Lemmon  Ave.,  Dallas.. 


Temco    Electronics,    Poet    0(Bc<'    Box    1500 
-Aj-lingion.  ' 


Resktors. 


Auxiliary  (tower  supply 


3,971.868 
1.231.000 

2,  a.'Jfi.  mx) 
m.ouo 

58,  374 

1.2«j.  730 

1,287,040 

148.863 

111,308 

73,721 


Diodes. 


Resistors... 
Capacitors. 


Total 

VIRGimA 

Melpar,  ;kiOO  Arlington  Ave.,  Falls  Church. .. 

WISCONSIN 

Allen  Braillcy  Co,,  13«;  West  Grccnfleld  Ave.. 
.Milwnukne. 


Capacitors. 


.Minemcnl  unit 

Integrated  circuits. . , 

Transistors 

C21 

C92 

Diodes 

Servo  cylinders 


6,  .564. 0:» 


23.0115 


7, 195,  823 


233. 437 

2.318.176 
1, 626,  407 


ITi-rel  boorils. 


Resist  ors- 


4,  17^,  OJO 


2, 476, 428 


2.  402.  239 

8. 072.  1 1  S 

2. 313.  HVi 

347.  727 

117,  ,^M 

69.  83ti 

16,  264,  877 


29,  588.  272 


82,816,313 


6,  461,  Jill 


A  careful  scrutiny  of  this  list  is  recom- 
mended to  the  Congres-smen  from  the 
districts  in  which  these  plants  are  lo- 
cated. These  subcontracts  exhibit  a  pat- 
tern of  buying  by  a  firm  which  has 
demonstrated  with  the  help  of  these  sub- 
contracts a  superior  ability  in  the  race 
for  merit.  If  awards  are  now  to  be  given 
on  some  other  basis  to  other  firms  then 
I  suRgest  you  only  create  an  unwarranted 
shift  of  the  unemployment  problem.  It 
should  be  evident  that  the  only  jobs  in- 
volved are  in  the  contract.  None  are 
created  by  the  shift.    Not  only  will  un- 


warranted displacement  be  caused  in 
areas  where  superior  skills  and  know- 
how  are  presently  demonstrated  as 
prime  contractors'  locations,  but  more 
significantly  there  is  likely  to  be  disrup- 
tion in  the  total  buy  pattern  that  exists 
in  the  present  team  configuration  and 
we  will  have  to  wait  and  conjecture  as 
to  what  new  patterns  of  buy  in  terms  of 
both  the  mix  and  the  location  will 
emerge.  The  quality  of  our  programs  will 
suffer.  Established  economic  balance 
predicated  on  sound  business  relation- 
ships will  suffer  and  we  wiU  still  have 


our  present  problem  of  unemployment 
with  a  different  spread  because  of  mili- 
tary procurement  shift. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  what  do  I  hope  to 
have  demonstrated  in  this  presentation— 
these  few  points.  Defense  contracts  are 
intricate  matters  involving  inten-elations 
between  the  economics  of  many  States. 
These  relationships  have  arisen  out  of 
a  partnership  of  competitiveness  which 
has  contributed  immeasurably  to  the 
sophistications  and  improvements  of  the 
American  effort  in  advanced  weaponry 
and    the    penetration    of    space.      The 
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evolved  practice  of  awarding  contracts 
has  produced  a  pretesting  for  merit,  be- 
fore award,  that  gives  our  Defense  De- 
partment the  superior  effort  of  our  de- 
fense Industry.  If  this  Is  not  so.  then 
let  us  have  suggestions  which  will  im- 
prove these  selection  methods  and  avoid 
practices  which  erode  and  destroy  both 
the  selection  and  the  Incentive  for  the 
maximum  output  our  research  and  de- 
velopment are  capable  of  achieving. 

We  should  emphasize  that  all  parts  of 
our  economy  and  our  Nation  should  enter 
the  lists  in  these  contests  of  merit. 
Every  procedure  to  keep  the  lists  open 
and  vigorously  competitive  should  be 
encouraged.  But  throughout  we  should 
be  mindful  of  the  real  job  the  tool  we 
are  forging  is  intended  to  accomplish 
and  we  must  sharpen  rather  than  dull 
the  edge  of  Its  effectiveness. 

For  other  problems  let  us  turn  to  other 
tools.  Tools  less  costly  to  divert  to  such 
use.  Tools  more  capable  of  achieving 
the  ends  we  seek.  You  would  not  seek 
a  general  surgeon  for  a  delicate  brain 
operation.  It  is  not  the  American  way 
to  seek  less  than  the  best.  We  are  en- 
gaged in  a  grim  contest  for  the  highest 
of  stakes — the  award  for  second  place 
is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  Taking 
second  best  is  the  surest  pathway  to 
ultimate  second  place  in  the  fatal  sweep- 
stakes. All  that  any  section  of  the  Na- 
tion should  seek,  all  that  any  representa- 
tives can  ask.  is  that  our  defense  effort 
be  the  best  our  scientific  and  industrial 
know-how  can  produce.  That  is  all  I 
ask. 


REQUEST  FOR  EXTENSION 
OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  daily 
Record  in  five  Instances  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  object.  Mr. 
Speaker. 


INCLUDING  TABULATION  IN 
REMARKS 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unarumous  consent  to  revise  my  original 
request  to  include  a  tabulation  in  the  re- 
marks I  made  earlier. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALABAMA  TO  MINE  ITS  BILLIONTH 
TON    OF    COAL    THIS    YEAR 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  17-18  the  46th  Anniversary  Con- 
vention of  the  National  Coal  Association 
will    take    place    in    Washington.     The 


meeting  holds  perhaps  more  interest 
than  any  other  session,  inasmuch  as  a 
good  portion  of  the  agenda  will  be  de- 
voted to  transportation  and  research. 

The  Incredible  advances  in  the  entire 
concept  of  coal  transportation  now  tak- 
ing place  offer  outstanding  opportunities 
to  an  industry  that  for  many  years  has 
been  beset  with  burdensome  costs  for 
moving  Its  product  from  mine  to  market. 
While  southern  railroads  have  for  some 
time  operated  on  the  principle  that 
greater  efBciency  and  lower  costs  are 
possible  through  trainload  movements  of 
a  bulk  product,  other  lines  are  now  fol- 
lowing suit  and  in  the  past  several 
months  have  slashed  freight  rates  dras- 
tically through  the  introduction  of  the 
unit  train.  The  resultant  savings  to 
consumers  have  come  about  through  the 
close  cooperation  of  mine  operators,  rail- 
road companies,  and  electric  utilities. 
The  magnitude  of  the  savings  can  be  ap- 
preciated when  it  is  realized  that  a  ton 
of  coal,  a  year  ago  assessed  from  $4  to 
$4.50  for  a  trip  from  northern  West  Vir- 
ginia or  western  Pennsylvania  to  the  east 
coast,  can  now  be  delivered  for  as  much 
as  $1.50  less. 

The  NCA  convention  transportation 
panel  will  include  not  only  a  railroad  ex- 
pert, but  a  representative  of  a  water- 
ways operators  association  as  well  as 
electric  company  and  coal  company 
speakers. 

Since  Americas  energy  requirements 
will  demand  maximum  utilization  of  all 
fuel  resources,  the  new  emphasis  on  coal 
research  is  of  national  interest.  As  one 
of  the  original  supporters  of  legislation 
establishinc:  the  Office  of  Coal  Research, 
I  look  forward  to  the  reports  that  will  be 
made  on  June  18  by  spokesmen  for  or- 
ganizations participating  in  the  OCR 
program. 

Those  of  us  responsible  for  creating 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research  did  not,  of 
course,  expect  a  scientific  or  engineering 
miracle  that  would  stimulate  an  imme- 
diate sharp  upturn  in  coal  demand,  yet 
we  were  confident  that  enough  progress 
would  be  made  in  the  early  years  of  the 
research  program  to  give  us  some  Idea  of 
new  development  possibilities.  NCA 
President  Stephen  F.  Dunn  has  arranged 
for  representatives  of  research  organiza- 
tions handling  OCR  contracts  to  partici- 
pate in  the  convention  panel  of  June  18. 
Their  report  will  be  of  interes'  to  all 
Members  of  Congress,  particularly  those 
of  us  from  coal  States. 

As  customary.  Alabama  will  be  repre- 
sented at  the  convention.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three  will  be  a  monu- 
mental year  for  our  State,  in  that  Ala- 
bama's mines  will  produce  their  billionth 
ton  of  bituminous  coal  next  November  or 
December.  A  national  emergency  re- 
quiring a  tremendous  increase  in  coal 
could  move  the  date  ahead,  of  course, 
and  by  the  same  token  an  unexpected 
decline  could  conceivably  carry  over  this 
landmark  event  into  1964.  Citizens  of 
Alabama  do  not.  however,  expect  the  de- 
mand curve  either  to  soar  upward  or 
jackknlfe  down.  We  therefore  invite 
America  to  take  special  notice  when  our 
billionth  ton  is  extracted  in  the  closing 
weeks  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  early  as  1834  coal  was 
shipped   from   a  spot   near  Tuscaloosa 


down  the  Black  Warrior  River  to  Mobile. 
Two  years  later  mining  activity  got  un- 
derway in  the  Birmingham  district, 
where  it  was  loaded  on  barges  and  taken 
down  the  Coosa  River.  Coke  was  made 
from  Alabama  coal  in  1854.  The  indus- 
try moved  slowly,  but  gradually  more  and 

more  mining  operations  got  underway 

in  Tuscaloosa  County,  in  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty, and  in  Walker  County.  We  exceeded 
the  million-ton  mark  for  the  first  time 
in  1883.  By  then,  coal  had  become  an 
integral  component  of  Alabama's  grow- 
ing  industrial  complex,  and  in  the  years 
to  follow  it  has  remained  one  of  our 
major  resources. 

Alabama's  mines  had  the  best  year  in 
1926.  when  output  exceeded  21  million 
tons.  As  has  been  the  experience  of 
other  mining  States,  production  has  de- 
clined substantially  since  the  immediate 
post-World  War  n  years.  From  1947. 
when  we  sent  19  million  tons  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  to  market,  production  curved 
downward  to  slightly  less  than  13  million 
tons  2  years  later.  Since  that  time 
Alabama  has  been  more  fortunate  than 
most  other  mining  States  in  that  the 
variations  from  year  to  year  have  been 
slight.  Last  year's  output  amounted  to 
14,300.000  tons,  and  we  look  forward  to 
approximately  the  same  level  in  this 
memorable  year. 

We  hope  that  by  marking  the  produc- 
tion of  our  billionth  ton,  we  will  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Nation's  business 
and  industry  leaders  the  potential  of 
Alabama's  coal  industry.  Alabama  Is  in 
the  heart  of  a  geographical  area  where 
diversified  natural  resources  equal  or 
excel  any  other  region  in  the  United 
States.  The  South  has  petroleum,  nat- 
ural gas,  and  water  power  in  addition 
to  coal;  we  have  iron  ore,  limestone, 
graphite,  phosphate  rock,  bauxite,  and  a 
myriad  of  other  ingredients  to  attract 
industry. 

Alabama's  excellent  transportation 
system  includes  a  network  of  railroad 
lines  that  move  about  90  percent  of  the 
total  output  of  our  coal  mines.  Our  river 
system  includes  the  Tomblgbee  and 
Black  Warrior,  which  join  the  Alabama, 
Coosa,  and  Tallapoosa  Rivers  to  form  the 
great  Mobile  River  Basin. 

From  Mobile  our  coal  moves  Into  the 
export  market,  most  of  it  to  South 
America. 

I  would  hope  that  the  US.  Department 
of  Commerce  will  interest  itself  to  the 
extent  that  some  participation  will  be 
planned  in  observance  of  Alabama's  bil- 
lionth ton.  In  taking  notice,  both  rov- 
ernment  and  industry  must  look  upon 
this  event  as  a  landmark  along  the  way 
to  a  far  greater  industrial  program.  We 
will  have  removed  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  bountiful  coal  reserves  with  which 
nature  graciously  endowed  Alabama.  In 
the  7.000  square  miles  of  our  coalfields 
are  another  6,800  million  tons  of  mineable 
re.se rves  for  America's  heat  and  energy 
requirements  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
This  storehouse  Is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  entire  United  States,  at  cur- 
rent rates  of  consumption,  for  175  years. 

The  upcoming  occasion  Is  a  special 
tribute  to  Alabama's  mine  operators  and 
mine  workers.  Their  service  to  our  State 
and  our  Nation  is  appreciated.    I  hope 
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that  the  economy  of  the  mining  industry 
will  Improve  In  succeeding  months  and 
years,  and  I  implore  my  colleagues  to 
stand  fast  against  any  Inequitable  legis- 
lative proposals  that  might  react  to  the 
disadvantage  of  this  great  industry.  By 
the  same  token  we  must  continue  to 
encourage  the  coal  research  program 
which  Congress  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  review  in  detail  at  next  week's  meet- 
ings of  the  National  Coal  Association. 


WORLD'S  FAIR  IN  DETROIT  IN  1972 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  sizable  group  of  leading  citizens  of  the 
city  of  Detroit  who  represent  many  seg- 
ments of  the  people  of  Detroit,  have 
joined  together  in  an  effort  to  work  and 
plan  to  hold  an  official  World's  Fair  in 
Detroit  in  the  year  1972. 

This  citizen  group  has  been  incorpo- 
rated under  the  title  of  'Detroit  World's 
Fair.  Inc  .  "  and  is  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion. 

This  effort  to  hold  a  world's  fair  in 
Detroit  in  1972  has  already  been  endorsed 
by  the  Michigan  State  Legislature.  A 
concurrent  resolution  was  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
and  another  resolution  has  been  ap- 
"^  proved  by  the  common  council  of  the 
city  of  Detroit. 

The  dynamic  city  of  Detroit  is  located 
in  the  heartland  of  America,  and  is  ea.sily 
accessible  to  millions  of  people  in  both 
tlie  United  States  and  Canada,  and  is 
located  within  1  day's  drive  for  at  least 
100  million  people  who  would  contem- 
plate visiting  a  World's  Fair. 

The  city  of  Detroit  is  nearing  the  com- 
pletion of  its  redevelopment  program, 
including  the  best  freeways  to  allow  for 
fast  moving  traffic,  a  magnificent  civic 
center  second  to  none  in  the  United 
States,  a  novel  and  enchanting  interna- 
tional village:  and  with  the  expansion  of 
the  cultural,  medical,  and  university  cen- 
ters, plus  the  expansion  providing  for 
ample  hou.«;ing  and  other  facilities  to  pio- 
vide  comfort,  beauty,  and  convenience 
for  all  peoples,  the  city  of  Detroit  will  be 
more  than  ready  to  sponsor  and  hold  the 
World's  Fair  in  1972. 

A  re.solutlon  was  recently  introduced 
in  this  House  by  several  of  the  Congress- 
men from  Michigan — including  myself — 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
Worlds  Fair  is  being  planned  for  De- 
troit in  1972.  Following  is  the  resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas  tne  Common  Council  of  the  city 
of  Detroit  and  the  Michigan  State  Legisla- 
ture have  unanimously  endorsed  by  resolu- 
tion the  holding  of  an  offlclal  World's  Pair 
in  1972  at  Detroit,  Michigan;  and 

Whereas  the  dynamic  city  of  Detroit  is  lo- 
cated in  the  heartland  of  America,  and  is  ac- 
cessible to  mUlions  of  people  in  both  the 
tfnlted  states  and  Canada,  and  is  located 
within  one  days  drive  for  at  least  one  hun- 
dred million  people  who  would  contemplate 
visiting  a  World's  Pair;  and 


Whereas  with  the  completion  of  Detroit's 
redevelopment  program,  freeways.  Interna- 
tional village,  civic  center,  and  the  Inner  core 
of  the  city,  Including  the  medical,  cultural 
and  university  centers,  and  the  ample  addi- 
tion of  bousing  as  well  as  other  facilities, 
Detroit  will  be  more  than  ready  for  the  hold- 
ing of  a  World's  Pair  In  1972;  and 

Whereas  Detroit  U  the  oldest  city  In  the 
United  States  west  of  the  Alleghenles,  having 
been  established  as  wilderness  outpost  when 
all  New  Prance  contained  but  a  few  thousand 
souls,  chiefly  crowded  along  the  lower  Saint 
Lawrence  from  Montreal  to  Quebec;   and 

Whereas  Detroit's  262  year  hUtory  has 
been  leavened  with  the  culture  of  many 
lands,  from  Its  Inception  as  a  colony  and 
town  of  Port  Ponchartraln  du  Detroit,  es- 
tablished by  Antolne  de  Lamothe  Cadillac 
In  July  1701,  and  with  its  cosmopolitan  pop- 
ulation, Detroit  Is  today  a  living  symbol  of 
all  the  cultures  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  dynamic  city  of  Detroit,  which 
was  known  internationally  as  the  "Arsenal 
of  Democracy"  during  two  world  wars,  has 
become  a  metropolis  of  world  renown  and  its 
Industrial  achievements  materially  influence 
the  daily  lives  of  almost  every  person  on 
earth :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
hereby  commends  and  expresses  Its  sincere 
appreciation  to  the  citizens  of  Detroit  and 
of  Michigan,  and  to  Detroit  World's  Fair, 
Incorporated,  a  nonprofit  organization,  for 
their  activities  in  planning  and  working  for 
the  official  World's  Pair  proposed  to  be  held 
in  Detroit  in  1972. 


SUGARBEET  PRODUCTION  IN  CA- 
YUGA COUNTY,  N.Y.— THE  REAL 
FACTS 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
yesterday  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  LangenI  made  some  comments 
which  were  inserted  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  page  10524  and  following  with 
respect  to  a  project  concerned  with  the 
development  of  a  sugarbeet  industi*y  in 
my  own  congressional  district,  located  at 
Auburn  and  in  Cayuga  County,  N.Y. 
This  city,  by  the  way.  is  also  the  home  of 
a  vei-y  distinguished  former  Member  of 
this  body,  Mr.  John  Taber.  who  also.  I 
might  add.  supported  this  project. 

I  am  a  little  distressed  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota.  They  show  a  failure  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  sugar 
legislation  that  was  passed  last  year. 
The  sugar  bill  of  1962  provided  spe- 
cifically for  developing  sugarbeet  pro- 
duction in  new  areas  which  had  not  been 
producing  sugar.  The  Department  is 
following  that  legislation  insofar  as 
it  is  considering  the  application  of 
Cayuga  County.  For  once  we  are  be- 
ginning now  to  look  for  the  development 
of  sugar  production  in  the  areas  where 
the  major  users  are  located:  namely,  in 
the  northeast  i^ortion  of  the  country, 
instead  of  maintaining  that  only  the 
western  areas  of  the  country  can  pro- 
duce sugar,  and  that  those  of  us  who 
live  in  the  Northeast  are  automatically 


and  forever  to  be  barred  from  this  kind 
of  production. 

But  the  law  provides  otherwise,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  the  very  reason  the  ap- 
plication of  Cayuga  County  is  being  so 
seriously  considered  by  the  Agricultuie 
Department  is  precisely  because  it  so 
amply  fills  all  of  the  various  criteria 
set  up  within  the  law.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  has  an  area  that  he 
thinks  might  qualify  under  the  1962  act, 
let  me  suggest  that  he  urge  them  also 
to  apply  to  the  Department  and  then 
let  the  Department  decide  just  how  well 
they  actually  do  meet  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  the  law.  I  might  also  add,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  did  once  grow  sugar- 
beets  in  Cayuga  County,  and  the  agri- 
cultural experts  at  Cornell  University 
have  told  us  that  we  can  still  grow  them 
profitably  there  today. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration Is  concerned,  let  me  just 
point  out  to  my  friend  from  Minnesota 
that  Cayuga  County  has  been  a  seriously 
distressed  unemplojnnent  area  for  many 
years.  But  instead  of  sitting  around 
doing  nothing,  they  have  themselves  de- 
veloped this  new  idea  of  relieving  their 
unemployment  problem  by  creating  a 
new  sugar  industry  in  the  very  backyard 
of  some  of  the  major  sugar  users  in  the 
country.  So  here  is  a  classic  example  of 
a  community  taking  steps  on  its  own  to 
deal  with  its  own  unemployment  prob- 
lems. And  this  is  the  very  kind  of  thing 
which  Congress  said  the  ARA  ought  to 
do:  namely,  help  local  communities  help 
themselves  in  solving  their  own  unem- 
ployment problems.  The  funds  they 
have  advanced  to  Cayuga  County  have 
been  designed  to  assist  that  community, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
getting  underway  a  great  new  industry 
which  will  not  only  be  of  value  to  the 
community,  but  which  also  will  go  far 
toward  easing  the  current  sugar  short- 
age in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lest  anyone  think  that 
this  Cayuga  County  case  is  grist  for 
political  attacks,  let  me  just  point  out 
that  the  Republican -controlled  State 
government  of  New  York  is  also  solidly 
behind  the  project  and  has  already  ad- 
vanced funds  to  help  in  the  construction 
of  the  sugar  refinery. 


ADMISSION  OP  HUNGARY  TO 
UNITED     NATIONS 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  remarks  of  my  colleague  from 
New  York  I  Mrs.  St.  George!,  and  ex- 
press regret  that  the  United  States  did 
not  offer  a  i-esolution  at  the  United  Na- 
tions questioning  the  credentials  of  the 
Hungarian  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  .should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
matter  did  not  come  to  a  vote,  and  that 
the  U.S.  delegation  did  not  abstain  or 
vote  for  or  against  the  matter.  It  is 
true  that  this  is  a  reversal  of  the  previous 
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U.S.  posJtion.  This  new  position  waa 
adopted  because  It  was  known  that  the 
seating  of  the  Hungarian  delegation 
would  be  achieved  even  if  the  United 
States  opposed  such  action.  When  I 
learned  this  reversal  was  being  consid- 
ered. I  protested  to  the  President  and 
urged  that  the  United  States  continue  Its 
opposition  to  the  seating  of  the  Hun- 
garian delegation.  It  was  my  feeling 
that  it  would  be  hypocrisy  not  to  take 
such  action  when  we  condemn  a  similar 
situation  90  miles  from  our  own  shores. 
Both  of  these  reigns  are  maintained 
against  the  will  of  the  people  and  should 
receive  similar  treatment  from  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

In  response  to  my  protest,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Informed  me  that  the  re- 
versal In  policy  was  based  upon  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Hungarian  Government  in 
releasing  political  prisoners,  correction  of 
judicial  sibuses.  easing  of  passport  and 
visa  restrictions,  changes  in  agricultural 
policy,  and  the  desire  of  other  UH.  mem- 
bers to  seat  the  Hungarian  delegation. 
Not  satisfied,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  informed  him  that  I  was 
horrified  by  the  US.  acceptance  of  a 
government  whose  known  objective  is 
against  all  the  principles  of  the  dignity 
of  the  human  being. 

I  would  prefer  that  the  United  States 
ofifer  the  resolution  and  be  defeated. 

While  I  agree  with  my  colleague  from 
New  York  on  the  present  issue.  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  that,  in 
1956  at  the  time  of  the  Hungarian  revo- 
lution,   your   Subcommittee   on    Europe 
requested    positive   action   by    the    then 
administration  to  give  assistance  to  the 
Hungarian  freedom  fighters.    Your  Sub- 
committee on  Europe  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  sat  by  in  New  York,  at 
the   United   Nations,   with   Ambassador 
Lodge,   awaiting  instructions  from   the 
administration  for  definitive  action.  This 
did  not  occur.     I.  therefore,  say  to  you 
that,  had  positive  action  been  taken  on 
Hungary  by  the  previous  administration 
and  we  had  gone  to  the  aid  of  the  Hun- 
garian people.  I  am  sure  that  there  would 
be  a  free  government  in  Hungary  today 
and  that  the  Cuban  problem  would  not 
exist. 


June  11 


HOW  FAR  DO  WE  GO  IN  DEMON- 
STRATING OUR  GOOD  INTEN- 
TIONS. MR.  PRESIDENT? 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Kennedy  tells  the  American  people  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  further  demonstrate 
our  good  faith  in  our  deahngs  with  the 
Russians,  that  we  must  continue  to  turn 
the  other  cheek  so  that  the  world  will  be 
sure  we  want  peace 

Mr  Speaker.  I,  too.  abhor  war.  I.  too, 
have  known  the  horrors  of  war  and  have 
had  the  soul-seanng  experience  of  losing 
a  buddy  in  combat  and  have  known  the 


pain  of  sending  home  to  his  family  the 
last  few  possessions  of  my  fallen  com- 
rade. I  hate  war  and  long  for  peace 
among  men.  My  differences  with  the 
President  is  how  best  to  insure  that  the 
peace  will  be  maintained. 

The  President  believes,  from  his  public 
pronouncements,  that  the  world  will  be 
at  peace  only  if  we  refuse  to  antagonize 
the  Communist  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Presidents  policy  has  been 
one  of  announced  accommodation  of  the 
Russians. 

It  is  my  contention,  backed  up  by  re- 
cent history,  that  such  a  course  does  not 
lead  to  peace,  but  rather  enhances  the 
danger  of  war.  We  cannot  evaluate 
within  the  meaning  of  the  thinking  of 
Americans  the  reaction  of  Communist 
oflacials.  These  two  nations  have  entirely 
opposite  objectives.  Ours  is  to  remain 
free  and  to  permit  all  peoples  the  freedom 
of  self-determination.  The  Communist 
objective,  stated  time  and  again  by  every 
Russian  leader,  and  repeated  constantly 
by  the  present  dictator.  Khrushchev,  is 
Russian  control  of  the  world,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  capitalist  system,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  United  States. 

To  achieve  their  objective  the  Commu- 
nists honor  no  agreementv,.  break  treaties 
with  regularity,  use  diplomatic  confer- 
ences to  lie.  and  resort  to  slavery  and 
murder  when  it  is  convenient.  They 
consider  any  moves  toward  the  recon- 
ciliation of  differences  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness and  immediately  move  in  for  the 
kill.  It  should  be  clear  to  all  those  in 
responsible  positions  in  this  Govern- 
ment, that  the  free  world  and  the  United 
States  have  lost  ground  since  1945  when- 
ever we  have  appeared  to  be  weak  or  in- 
decisive and  communism  has  been 
stopped  only  when  we  have  a  clear, 
forthright  policy  based  on  strength  and 
determination. 

American  prestige  is  at  its  lowest  ebb 
today  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  riding  high 
because  of  the  lack  of  pohcy.  the  weak- 
ness, the  indecision  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration in  meeting  such  problems  as 
Russian  invasion  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere through  Cuba,  the  declaration  by 
Khrushchev  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
dead,  the  attacks  upon  US.  missions 
such  as  recently  seen  in  Caracas,  and  the 
flyover  of  Russian  bombers  buzzing 
American  ships  on  the  high  seas. 

The  story  by  As.so:iated  Press  this 
week  IS  terrifying  in  its  imphcations.  In 
an  article  entitled,  "Six  Red  Jets  Fly 
Over  Carrier."  we  find  this  account: 

Six  Russian  twin-Jet  medium  bombers  flew 
near  the  U.S.  carrier  Ranger  In  the  Pacific 
yesterday  and  one  of  them  swooped  low  over 
the  76.000-ton  warship,  the  Navy  says  It 
said  the  six  Badger  bombers  flew  near  the 
U  S -bound  Ranger  in  international  waters 
some  330  miles  east  of  Japan.  "One  of  the 
Soviet  planes  made  a  low  pas"!  close  to  the 
carrier."  the  announcement  said.  There 
was  no  Indication  the  Badger  made  any  more 
threatening  move.  The  Russians  were  de- 
tected by  the  Ranger  s  radar  and  they  were 
Intercepted  65  to  100  miles  away  by  the  car- 
rlers  Jets,  which  evidently  had  no  difficulty 
reaching  the  slower-than-sound  Badgers. 
Apparently  the  Jets  then  escorted  the  Rus- 
sians keeping  a  close  watch  on  them  as  they 
approached  the  carrier.  The  Badgers  ap- 
parently came  from  Siberia  or  the  Kam- 
chatka  Peninsula,   well   within   their   more 


than  4.300-mlle  cruising  range.    The  Ranatr 
waa  the  slxtti  U.S.  aircraft  carrier  to  be  over 
flown  by  long-range  Ruaalan  plane*  this  year 
while  far  at  sea  In  the  Atlantic  or  Paclflc 
The  last  such  incident  occurred  March   16 
At  that  time,  four  long-range,  four-jet  Bear 
bombers  made  a  series  of  flights  over  the  car- 
rler  Constellation  600  miles  southeast  of  Mid- 
way Island  In  the  Paclflc. 

Six  Red  jets  made  a  low  pass  over  one 
of  our  carriers  without  protest  from  us 
and  without  interference.  Our  officials 
claim  the  Red  jets  were  followed  by  our 
jets  who  were  "keeping  them  under  close 
watch,"  but  they  did  not  prevent  their 
swooping  low  over  our  carrier.  Any  one 
of  the  Russian  bombers,  bent  on  a  suicide 
mission,  could  have  destroyed  our  ship, 
but  the  administration  does  not  consider 
this  a  provocative  act.  Nor  is  this  the 
first  time  of  such  provocation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has 
walked  more  than  the  mile  necessary  lo 
show  the  world  our  good  Intentions,  we 
have  turned  the  other  cheek  until  we  -^re 
dizzy,  and  we  still  have  not  convinced 
the  Communists.  Instead  they  grow 
stronger  and  the  world  moves  closer  to 
war  and  to  slavery.  The  best  guarantee 
of  the  peace  is  to  stand  firm,  serve  notice 
on  the  Soviet  Union  we  are  ready  to  deal 
from  strength  on  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  world,  but  that  future  conces- 
sions must  come  from  them,  we  will  back 
down  not  an  Inch  farther.  If  the  world 
is  to  remain  free  it  must  have  the  leader- 
ship of  a  United  States  that  Is  respected, 
not  nece.ssarlly  because  of  love,  but  re- 
spected because  of  our  strength  and  our 
demonstrated  will  to  protect  ourselves 
and  others  who  have  the  will  to  be  free 
from  further  Russian  conquests  and 
Communist  domination. 
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AMERICAN  WORKERS  MUST  NOT  BE 
FORCED  TO  PAY  FOR  THE  PRIV- 
ILEGE OF  HOLDING  A  JOB 
Mr.  ALGER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
ever-continued  battle  to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  the  American  people  we  must 
extend  the  fight  to  embrace  all  thei> 
freedoms,  not  only  those  threatened  by 
a  bureaucratic  government,  but  those 
which  are  threatened  by  entrenched 
groups  including  labor  unions.  No  man 
should  have  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
holding  a  job.  yet  this  is  exactly  what  is 
meant  by  an  agency  shop.  The  latest 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  this  area 
seriously  threatens  the  freedom  of  a 
man  to  earn  a  living  for  himself  and 
his  family  and  in  that  there  can  be  no 
greater  suppression. 

The  Court  decision  will  no  doubt  be 
followed  by  renewed  efforts  on  the  part 
of  powerful  labor  bosses  to  wreck  State 
right-to-work  laws.  The  American  peo- 
ple and  Congress  must  be  prepared  to 
halt  further  onslaughts  by  labor  on  the 
freedoms  of  those  who  toil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  analyzing  the  Court 
decision  on  the  agency  shop,  I  agree  with 


the  thinking  in  an  editorial  in  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  of  June  5 : 

For  almost  a  year,  labor  and  management 
lawyers  have  anxiously  awaited  a  Supreme 
Coiut  ruling  on  the  legality  of  a  contro- 
versial labor  contract  gimmick  known  as  the 
agency  shop  clause.  This  gimmick- — devised 
more  than  3  years  ago — has  been  used  by 
union  officials  as  a  method  of  making  end 
runs  around  the  rlght-to-work  laws  now  In 
lorce  In  20  States — 

The  editorial  declares,  and  then  goes 
on — 

It  Is  a  contract  agreement  between  unions 
and  employers  which  forces  nonunion  work- 
ers to  pay  dues  and  other  fees  to  the  unions 
m  order  to  hold  their  Jobs. 

The  agency  shop  clause  Is  unnecessary  in 
States  which  do  not  have  rlght-to-work 
laws — for  In  these  States  a  union  shop  clause 
requiring  employees  to  Join  a  union  with- 
in 30  to  60  days  after  they  are  hired  can 
satisfy  labor's  goal  of  compulsory  union 
membership. 

But  In  States  where  a  right-to-work  law 
exists,  the  union  shop  clause  is  Illegal. 
Hence  the  agency  shop  clause  was  con- 
ceived as  a  means  of  getting  around  these 
State  laws.  Technically,  under  an  agency 
shop  clause,  no  employee  Is  forced  to  Join 
a  union.  But  he  is  forced  to  i>ay  union 
dues,  and  If  he  refuses,  he  can  be  flred. 
Tlius,  the  major  objectionable  Ingredient 
of  the  union  shop  clause — compulsion — Is 
still  present  In  the  agency  shop  clause.  And 
this  Is  precisely  what  State  rlght-to-work 
laws  have  been  aiming  to  eliminate. 

Many  labor  bosses.  In  fact,  prefer  the 
agency  shop  to  the  union  shop  clause,  be- 
cause it  enables  them  to  collect  dues  from 
all  workers  and  to  exercise  control  over 
their  Jobs,  but  does  not  bring  with  It 
the  problem  of  recalcitrant  union  members 
who  will  Insist  on  having  a  voice  in  the 
union's  affairs. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  had  declared  that 
agency  shop  agreements  are  legal  in  right-to- 
work  States,  the  right-to-work  laws  of  those 
States  would  have  been  rendered  complete- 
ly meaningless. 

In  Its  decision  Monday,  the  Court  did  not 
hand  down  that  opinion.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  did  not  clearly  declare  that 
agency  shop  agreements  are  Illegal  in  rlght- 
to-work  States  The  broad  principles  enun- 
ciated by  the  Court  were  that  Federal  labor 
law  does  not  prohibit  agency  shop  con- 
tracts, which  is  true;  and  that  States  are 
free  to  ban  such  agreements,  which  Is  rea- 
sonable and  seems  to  uphold  rlght-to-work 
laws. 

But  the  two  cases  heard  by  the  Court  both 
involved  agency  shop  agreements  made  In 
rlght-to-work  States.  In  one  case,  the 
Court  held  that  the  agreement  violated  the 
State  rlght-to-work  law  and  In  the  other  it 
held  that  the  agreement  did  not. 

The  right-to-work  laws  of  both  States  are 
essentially  the  same,  as  were  the  agency 
shop  agreements.  How,  then,  could  the 
Court  declare  the  agency  shop  legal  in  one 
Bute  and  Illegal  In  the  other? 

Apparently,  the  Court  was  unwilling  to 
assert  Its  own  Interpretation  of  the  rlght-to- 
work  laws  in  the  two  States  involved.  It 
merely  accepted  the  findings  of  lower  courts. 
In  Florida,  where  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared that  the  agency  shop  was  Illegal,  the 
Florida  Supreme  Court  had  made  a  similar 
decision.  In  Indiana,  the  State  courts  had 
held  the  agency  shop  clause  to  be  compati- 
ble with  rlght-to-work  laws,  so  the  Supreme 
Court  took  the  same  view. 

Although  we  may  be  fortunate  that  the 
Supreme  Court  did  not  go  deeper  into  the 
matter,  the  attitude  it  has  taken  amounts 
to  Judicial  Irresponsibility.  If  the  Court  Is 
willing  to  hand  down  a  decision  in  cases 
of  this  sort.  It  ought  to  be  prepared  to  deal 
with  the  basic  issues  Involved. 


Until  a  clearer  Interpretation  is  rendered 
at  a  later  date,  we  know  little  more  about  the 
status  of  the  agency  shop  In  rlght-to-work 
States  than  we  did  before  the  decision  this 
week. 


TRIBUTES  TO  JAPANESE  AMERICAN 
MILITARY  SERVICE  IN  WORLD 
WAR  II 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Miller]  is  recognized  for  2 
hours. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude in  them  from  time  to  time  some 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday  afternoon.  June  2. 
1963.  the  Japanese  American  Citizens 
League  sponsored  commemorative  sei-v- 
ices  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery  to 
mark  the  20th  anniversary  of  Japanese 
American  military  service  in  World  War 
II. 

The  solemn  and  impressive  program 
consisted  of  four  separate,  yet  interre- 
lated, functions — each  meaningful  and 
significant  in  its  own  way. 

The  first  was  the  formal  rites,  orig- 
inally slated  for  the  grove,  in  the  flag- 
pole area  adjacent  to  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknowns,  which  had  to  be  held  indoors 
in  the  Fort  Myer  Chapel  because  of  the 
all-day  rain.  Here,  spoken  tributes  were 
paid  to  American  soldiers  of  Japanese 
ancestry,  living  and  dead,  who  served  in 
World  War  II  to  earn  for  themselves  and 
others  of  Japanese  ancestry  the  right  to 
be  accepted  and  treated  as  loyal  and 
worthy  citizens. 

The  second  was  the  presentation  by 
the  national  president  of  the  Japanese 
American  Citizens  League,  or  the  JACL 
as  many  of  us  on  the  west  coast  call  it, 
of  the  floral  tribute  to  all  of  America's 
war  dead  in  the  Army  standard  honor 
wreath  ceremony  at  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknowns.  As  General  Devers  remarked 
in  his  tribute,  the  "American  soldier 
known  but  to  God"  of  World  War  n 
might  well  be  an  American  of  Japanese 
ancestry. 

The  third  was  the  wreath  ceremony  at 
the  Masthead  of  the  Battleship  Maine 
Monument,  where  Mrs.  Nawa  Munemori. 
a  naturalized  citizen  and  the  mother  of 
the  only  Nisei  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  winner  in  World  War  II,  paid 
floral  recognition  to  the  7  Japanese 
who  are  remembered  among  the  144  offi- 
cers and  men  who  died  when  this  U.S. 
battleship  was  sunk  in  Havana  Harbor. 
Cuba,  in  April  1898.  These  seven 
Japanese  are  the  first  known  of  their 
ancestry  to  have  died  in  the  defense  of 
our  country's  freedom  and  ideals.  And 
their  death  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
serves  to  remind  us  of  how  long  those 
of  the  Japanese  race  have  served  our  Na- 
tion well  in  time  of  peril  and  crisis. 

It  may  also  be  appropriate  at  this  time 
to  recall  that  Mrs.  Munemori  and  thou- 
sands of  other  Gold  Star  parents  of 
Japanese     ancestry,     and     others    of 


Japanese  nationality  lawfully  admitted 
to  this  country  for  permanent  residence, 
could  not  become  naturalized  citizens  of 
our  country  until  after  her  son  was 
awarded  the  nation  s  highest  decoration 
for  valor  posthumously,  and  thousands 
of  other  Japanese  American  GI's  fought, 
and  many  died,  in  World  War  n  to  prove 
that  good  citizenship,  like  Americanism, 
is  not  a  matter  of  race  or  ancestry  but 
of  the  mind  and  the  heart.  The  privilege 
of  becoming  naturaUzed  citizens,  in- 
cidentally, was  not  extended  to  those  of 
the  Japanese  race  mitil  1952,  with  the 
enactment  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  that  year. 

The  fourth  and  final  event  was  the 
visitations  to  the  individual  graves  of 
the  21  American  soldiers  of  Japanese 
ancestry,  representative  of  the  more  than 
600  Japanese  Americans  who  were  killed 
in  action  in  World  War  n,  who  lie  in 
hallowed  ground  in  honored  glory  in  the 
National  Cemetery  at  Arlington. 
Twenty  of  those  who  are  interred  at 
Arlington  were  killed  in  action  with  the 
442d  Regimental  Combat  Team.  The 
other  served  in  the  Pacific,  in  military 
intelligence,  against  the  then  Japanese 
enemy. 

SIGNIFICANCE    OF    SERVICES 

The  significance  of  these  services,  not 
only  to  the  Nisei,  or  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans, but  also  to  all  Americans  every- 
where and  to  people  of  good  will 
throughout  the  world,  and  the  eloquence 
of  the  speakers  who  paid  deserved  trib- 
ute to  the  Japanese  Americans  who 
served  in  our  Aimed  Forces  in  World 
War  II,  so  impressed  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  and  me  from  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  that  it  was  decided  that 
we  should  relate  them  to  the  Congress 
and  the  citzens  of  our  country,  as  well 
as  to  the  peoples  of  all  nations  of  earth, 
in  order  that  they  may  better  under- 
stand, through  living  example,  what 
democracy  in  action  truly  means. 

As  a  native-bom  Calif ornian,  I  num- 
ber many  Americans  of  Japanese  ances- 
try among  my  friends  and  associates, 
for  there  are  more  Nisei  in  my  State  of 
California  than  in  any  other  except  Ha- 
waii. As  one  who  served  in  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature,  and  subse- 
quently as  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
California  Division  of  Fish  and  Game.  I 
leaiTied  of  their  problems  prior  to  my 
election  to  Congress.  In  the  19  years  of 
my  service  in  the  House,  I  am  proud  to 
have  participated  in  the  enactment  of 
many  corrective  and  remedial  statutes 
of  benefit  to  those  of  Japanese  ancestry*. 
The  JACL  and  its  able  Washington  rep- 
resentative Mike  Masaoka  have  l)een  the 
effective  advocates  of  most  such  legisla- 
tion. 

And,  since  the  primary  reason  usually 
advanced  for  such  justified  and  merito- 
rious legislation  was  that  it  would  help 
the  Nisei,  who  had  earned  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe  and  in  the  island-hop- 
ping invasions  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and 
the  jungles,  mountains,  and  deserts  of 
the  Asia  mainland  the  heartfelt  appre- 
ciation and  respect  of  their  fellow  Amer- 
icans both  in  and  out  of  uniform,  I  was 
very  much  aware  of  the  deep  signifi- 
cance of  these  services  to  our  fellow  cit- 
izens of  Japanese  ancestry. 
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Beyond  this,  as  an  American  who  had 
not  been  forced  to  undergo  the  Indig- 
nities. siiiTerlngs,  and  sacrifices  that  our 
Japanese  American  citizens  were  called 
upun  to  bear  as  a  part  of  their  unique 
and  unprecedented  burdens  of  war,  I  can 
understand  what  has  happened  to  these 
victims  of  wartime  prejudice  as  an  ex- 
ample of  democracy  in  action — able  to 
correct  its  mistakes  and  even  its  abuses. 

Finally,  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
of  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
chairman.  I  can  appreciate  the  implica- 
tions and  impact  of  the  status  which 
Nisei  enjoy  in  our  country  today  in  terms 
of  both  international  good  will  and  hu- 
man relationships. 

Perhaps  the  reasons  for  these  com- 
memorative services  can  best  be  summa- 
rized in  JACL's  national  slogan  and 
challenge —  For  better  Americans  in  a 
greater  America" — for  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans who  served  In  World  War  II  proved 
themselves  to  be  better  Americans  under 
the  most  diflflcult  of  circumstances  and 
helped  to  make  possible  this  greater 
America  that  may  well  be  mankind's  last 
best  hope  for  peace  and  freedom  in  this 
nuclear,  space  age  into  which  we  have 
moved. 

In  this  connection.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  editorial  en- 
titled "'Americans  All.  "  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  for  Sunday.  June 
2.  1963,  and  which  places  into  historic 
perspective  the  meaning  of  these  com- 
memorative services.  I  ask  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Americans  All 

Ceremonies  In  honor  of  Americans  of  Jap- 
anese ancestry  who  fought  with  valor  In 
World  War  n  will  be  held  today  in  Arlln^on 
National  Cemetery  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Japanese  American  Citizens  Lea^e. 
They  wUl  pay  trlbut*  In  particular  to  that 
most  decorated  military  unit  In  American 
history,  the  44ad  Regiment,  activated  Just 
20  years  ago  and  made  up  of  Nisei  who 
volunteered  for  war  service.  And  they  will 
recall.  Inevitably,  the  tragic  exclusion  of 
Japanese  Americans  from  the  west  coast  of 
the  United  States  and  their  Internment  for 
the  war's  duration  in  relocation  centers 

No  single  act  of  hysteria  ha«  placed  a 
greater  blot  upon  the  American  tradlUon  of 
respect  for  civil  liberty  than  the  evacuation 
of  all  persons  of  Japanese  descent.  American 
citizens  Included,  from  California.  Oregon, 
and  Washington  In  the  d.iys  following  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Yet  two 
redeeming  developments  grew  out  of  that 
piece  of  folly.  One  was  the  compassionate 
and  considerate  administration  of  the  War 
Relocation  Centers  by  the  War  Relocation 
Authority  under  its  wartime  director,  Dillon 
S.  Myer.  The  other  was  the  eventual  inte- 
gration of  the  Japanese  Americans  Into  the 
national  community  as  a  consequence  of 
their  removal  from  the  coast. 

A  great  many  salutary  changes  have  taken 
place  regarding  Japanese  Americans  ii\  the 
past  two  decades.  They  are  now  trusted  and 
respected  members  of  the  American  com- 
munity, welcomed  as  residents  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  instead  of  being  confined  In 
large  part,  as  they  used  to  be,  to  the  west 
coast.  Some  500  national.  State  and  local 
laws  once  directed  against  them  have  been 
repealed.  The  Japanese  Exclusion  Act  of 
1924  has  been  stricken  from  the  statute 
books,  and  naturalization  of  immigrants 
from  Japan  Is  now  permitted  Hawaii,  with 
almost  a  third  of  Its  population  of  Japanese 


ancestry,  has  become   one  of   the  States  of 
the  Union. 

No  doubt  the  heroism  of  the  442d  Regi- 
ment contributed  much  to  this  transfor- 
mation. No  doubt  the  patience  and  the 
unwavering  loyalty  of  the  Nisei  was  a  signifi- 
cant factor.  It  seems  fair  to  say.  however, 
that  the  change  Is  also  a  reflection  of  basic 
American  devotion  to  democratic  and  liber- 
tarian principles  momentarily  forgotten  but 
never  really  forsaken.  There  should  be  room 
for  rejoicing  as  well  as  for  sorrow  In  todays 
observance  at  Arlington  Cemetery. 

To  my  mind.  It  was  most  appropriate 
and  remindful  that  the  formal  services 
in  the  Fort  Myer  Chapel  opened  with  the 
invocation  by  a  Protestant  and  an  Army 
chaplain,  Capt.  Edward  M.  Mueller,  Jr., 
post  chaplain  of  Fort  McNair.  one  of  the 
oldest  Army  posts  in  the  country,  having 
been  activated  in  1791,  just  after  our 
Nation  had  won  its  independence,  and 
closed  with  the  benediction  by  a  Bud- 
dhist minister,  the  Reverend  Shojo 
Honda. 

Although  many  Buddhist  Americans 
of  Japanese  ancestry  served  in  World 
War  U.  there  were  only  Christian  chap- 
lains available  to  serve  their  spiritual 
needs.  That  a  Buddhist  minister  pro- 
nounced the  benediction  was  a  forceful 
reminder  that  one  of  the  basic  tenets 
on  which  our  country  is  founded  is  re- 
ligious freedom.  It  also  helped  to  recall 
that  men  of  all  faiths  and  creeds  fought 
and  died  to  reaffirm  that  religion  does 
not  determine  an  American's  loyalty  and 
patriotism. 

PRESIDENTIAL     MESSAGE 

After  the  mvocation  and  the  playing 
of  the  National  Anthem,  a  telegram  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
read  to  the  more  than  300  who  were  as- 
sembled in  the  chapel  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  downpour; 

It  Is  with  pleasure  that  I  extend  warm 
greetings  to  the  Japanese  American  com- 
munity and  their  guests.  I  am  delighted  to 
convey  these  words  through  Mr.  Mike 
Masaoka. 

As  Americans  of  Japanese  descent,  you  may 
well  be  proud  of  your  historic  heritage  and 
the  many  contributions  made  by  your  coun- 
trymen. 

This  year  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  formation  of  an  organization  that  history 
has  recorded  as  one  of  the  most  decorated 
units  ever  to  serve  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
our  country  Our  Nation  has  cause  to  be 
proud  of  the  men  who  composed  the  442d 
Regimental  Combat  Team. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  also  remember 
that  Japanese  Americans  too  served  with 
equal  honor  and  distinction  in  the  Pacific. 

With  every  good  wish  for  successful  com- 
memorative services  and  for  continuing  prog- 
ress in  the  Important  work  you  are  doing. 

After  reading  the  telegram  from  the 
President,  Chairman  of  the  Services  Mike 
Masaoka  explained  that  these  services 
were  dedicated — 

to  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  who. 
though  questioned  as  to  their  loyalty  and 
mistreated  in  World  War  II.  served  with 
honor  and  gallantry  in  every  branch  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  in  every 
major  campaign  of  that  farflung  war.  to 
prove — beyond  all  doubt — for  all  time  to 
come,  that  Americanism  Is  a  matter  of  the 
mind  and  the  heart;  Americanism  is  not. 
and  never  wa-i.  a  matter  of  race  or  ancestry. 
Twenty  years  ago — 

Masaoka  declared — 


Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  were  suspect 
citizens  of  the  land  of  their  own  birth,  even 
unwanted  Americans.  And  yet.  In  spite  of 
a  mass  and  arbitrary  military  evacuation  un- 
precedented In  our  history,  in  which  110,000 
Americans  with  Japanese  faces  were  herded 
Into  what  were  described  as  war  relocation 
camps,  thousands  of  these  Interned  Amer- 
icans demanded  of  the  Army  that  had  re- 
moved them  and  of  the  Government  that 
had  questioned  their  loyalty  the  right  to 
flght,  and  if  necessary  to  die.  for  our  country. 

Two  decades  ago  this  year,  then  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  granted  them  their 
desire,  and  later  In  the  same  year  Selective 
Service  was  reopened  to  all  qualified  Nisei 
without  restriction. 

But  the  heartwarming  memory  Is  that  of 
the  hundreds  of  Americans  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry volunteering  for  active  combat  and 
intelligence  duty  from  out  of  the  war  reloca- 
tion camps  Into  which  they  had  been  con- 
fined and  marching  out  to  Join  In  the  battle 
against  the  German  and  Japanese  enemies 
from  behind  the  watchtowers  and  barbed 
wire  fences,  guarded  by  military  police  wear- 
ing the  same  uniform  for  which  they  had 
volunteered. 

In  Hawaii,  though  Japanese  Americans 
there  had  not  been  as  badly  mistreated  as 
those  on  the  continental  mainland,  they  too 
had  to  suffer  humiliation.  Indignity,  and  dis- 
crimination But.  when  the  call  for  volun- 
teers  came  from  the  President,  they  were  so 
enthusiastic  that  more  than  10.000  responded 
in  less  than  a  week,  thereby  forcing  the  Army 
to  revise  upwards  its  plans  for  Inducting  Ha- 
waiian Nisei,  from  about  1,50«  to  almost 
3.000. 

Because  these  Japane.se  Americans  served 
so  well  In  every  theater  of  operations.  w« 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  today  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  their  heroic  actions  and 
sacrifices.  We  live  as  shining  examples  of 
dem(X-racy  in  action,  as  respected  and  ac- 
cepted Americans,  entitled  to  all  of  the 
privileges,  obligations,  and  opportunities  of 
our  way  of  life. 

We  are  here  met  In  these  commemorative 
services  to  pay  honor  and  tribute  to  them, 
the  Japanese  Americans  who  by  their  service 
in  World  War  II,  made  possible  this  gathering 
this  afternoon 

COLD  STAR  Parents  introduced 

Among  the  Gold  Star  parents  who  were 
introduced  were  Mrs.  Nawa  Munemorl,  of 
Los  Anceles.  whose  son,  as  mentioned 
previously,  was  awarded  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  posthumously— 
for  deliberately  diving  on  an  unexploded 
hand  grenade  and  smothering  its  ex- 
plosion With  his  own  body,  allowing  him- 
self to  be  killed  that  other  American.s 
might  live  to  fisht  another  day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Nagato.  also  of  Los 
Angeles,  whose  son  Private  First  Class 
Fumitake  was  one  of  the  first  two  heroes 
of  the  442d  to  be  interred  in  Arlington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Nakashima.  of  Poca- 
tello.  Idaho,  who.se  two  sons.  Private 
Raito  and  Scigeant  Wataru  sleep  side  by 
side  in  Arlington. 

Mr.  H.  Nagano,  of  Blackfoot,  Idaho, 
whose  son  Private  Hiroshi  is  also  interred 
here  in  Arlington;  and  three  Gold  Star 
mothers  who  came  by  bus  from  Sea- 
brook.  N  J.,  to  participate  in  the  serv- 
ice.s — Mrs.  Riyo  Mukal,  Mr.-*  Mune  Min- 
akata,  and  Mrs.  MLsaye  Pujiki. 

Among  repre.sentatlves  of  the  veterans 
organizations  pre.sent  were  Togo  Naka- 
gawa.  former  executive  secretary  of  the 
442d  Veterans  Club  of  Honolulu,  repre- 
senting the  Japanese  American  veterans 
of  Hawaii:  Jun  Yamamoto  of  the  Nisei 
Memorial  VFW  Po.st  9938  of  Los  Angeles; 
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Harry  Takagi.  former  president  of  the 
Seattle  Nisei  Veterans  Association; 
James  Kono  of  the  442d  Association  of 
New  York:  Joe  Kadowaki  representing 
the  Nisei  veterans  of  Cleveland:  Frank 
Kelly,  representing  the  National  Head- 
quarters of  the  American  Legion;  and 
Norman  Jones,  representing  the  National 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Headquarters. 
Among  the  many  honored  guests  were 
two  who  have  special  knowledge  of  the 
japane.se  American  GI  in  the  Pacific, 
retired  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  A.  Willoughby, 
General  MacArthur's  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Intelligence  from  1941  to  1951.  and  for- 
mer Ambassador  William  J.  Sebald,  po- 
litical adviser  to  General  Mac  Arthur  fol- 
lowing the  surrender  of  Japan  and  the 
Allied  occupation  of  that  land. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  tlie  p>oint  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names ; 

I  Roll  No.  75) 

Abemethy  Prellnghuysen  Powell 

Ayres  Oarmatz  Rivers,  B.C. 

Balcpr  Grabowskl  Roosevelt 

Baring  Green.  Greg.  St.  George 

Barry  Gubser  bt  Germain 

Bray  Hardy  Senner 

Brock  Harris  Sheppard 

Brown,  Ohio        Harsha  Sibal 

Buckley  Hemphill  Smith.  Calif. 

Cshlll  Hoffman  Smith.  Va. 

Celler  Hollfleld  Springer 

Chelf  Jarman  Stacbler 

Clark  Jones.  Ala.  Steed 

Clausen  Kilbum  Teague,  Calif. 

Cohelan  Klrwan  Thompson,  La 

Conte  Landrum  Thompson,  N.J. 

Curtin  Lankford  Trimble 

Davis,  Tenn.        Lipscomb  Utt 

Dawson  Long.  Md.  Van  Pelt 

Dent  Martin.  Calif.  Vinson 

Dlggs  Martin.  Mass  Wharton 

Dorn  Miller.  NY.  Whltten 

Farbsteln  Nelseu  WUiiams 

Pogarty  Olson.  Minn.  Willie 

Foriester  Ostertag  Wlnstead 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  352 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


TRIBUTES  TO  JAPANESE  AMERICAN 
MILITARY  SERVICE  IN  WORLD 
WAR  II 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  plea.sure  and  an  honor  for  me  to 
join  in  paying  tribute  to  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry  who  served  so  proudly 
and  .so  well  in  our  Armed  Forces  in  World 
War  II. 

Before  the  1942  mass  evacuation  of  all 
per.sons  of  Japanese  ancestry  from  the 
Pacific  Coast,  there  were  few  Japanese 
Americans   in   our   State   of   Nebraska. 
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Most  of  these  resided  in  the  western  sec- 
tion of  our  State  and  were  engaged  in 
agriculture. 

It  is  a  source  of  particular  pride,  there- 
fore, that  I  may  point  to  S.  Sgt.  Ben 
Kuroki,  of  Hershey,  Nebr..  who  is  one  of 
the  more  famous  Japanese  American 
war  heroes  of  World  War  II.  He  volun- 
teered for  the  Air  Force  the  day  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  through  some  quirk 
in  administration  was  accepted,  even 
though  at  that  time  the  Anny  Air  Force 
was  supposedly  closed  to  those  of  Jap- 
anese descent.  He  was  the  first  Japanese 
American  to  serve  under  enemy  fire, 
being  a  tail  gunner  on  Air  Force  bombers 
in  raids  in  North  Africa  and  subsequently 
in  Europe.  He  flew  two  full  tours  in  a 
Liberator  bomber,  including  the  famous 
bomber  raid  on  the  Ploesti  oilfields  in 
Rumania.  After  30  combat  missions, 
tliough  eligible  for  reassignment  to  non- 
combat  duty,  he  insisted  upon  and  re- 
ceived an  assignment  in  the  Pacific, 
where  he  participated  in  the  B-29  raids 
over  the  Japanese  home  islands.  Alto- 
gether, he  flew  58  combat  missions  in 
two  theaters,  earning  thereby  three  Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Crosses  and  the 
coveted  Air  Medal  with  five  oak  leaf 
clusters.  Few  Americans  regardless  of 
ancestry  had  a  more  distinguished  record 
in  World  War  II.  Incidentally,  four 
Kuroki  brothers  in  all  sei'ved  in  World 
War  II. 

After  his  unprecedented  flying  record, 
he  returned  to  the  States,  where  he  un- 
dertook, in  his  own  words,  "a  mission 
against  prejudice  at  home."  His  activi- 
ties during  and  after  the  war  are  chroni- 
cled in  a  book  called  the  "Boy  From  Ne- 
braska," written  by  Ralph  G.  Martin,  a 
combat  correspondent  for  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  with  a  special  foreword  by 
famed  cartoonist  Bill  Mauldin. 

Among  those  who  participated  in  the 
commemorative  services  on  June  2  was 
K.  Patrick  Okura.  the  national  president 
of  the  Japanese  American  Citizens 
League,  who  is  now  a  resident  of  Omaha. 
Pat,  as  we  call  him.  and  his  wife  Lily,  are 
outstanding  citizens  of  our  community. 
Pat  had  three  brothers  who  served  in 
World  War  II— a  brother,  Private  First- 
Class  Susumu  was  killed  while  in  action 
with  the  442d;  another  brother,  Sergeant 
Jimmie.  served  in  military  intelligence  in 
the  Pacific:  and  still  another  brother, 
Technical  Sergeant  Tsuyoshl  served  In 
the  Medical  Corps. 

Pat.  who  delivered  the  tribute  of  his 
organization  and  laid  the  organizational 
wTeath  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns. 
is  the  mental  health  planning  executive 
of  the  community  services  division  of  the 
Nebraska  Psychiatric  Institute.  Before 
his  present  responsibility,  he  was  the 
chief  juvenile  probation  officer  for  Doug- 
las County.  Prior  to  that,  the  late,  be- 
loved Father  Flanagan  at  Boys'  Town 
brought  him  out  from  Los  Angeles  after 
the  evacuation  to  serve  as  psychologist 
and  casework  supervisor,  a  post  which  he 
held  for  16  years.  Before  the  evacuation, 
he  was  with  the  Los  Angeles  County  De- 
partment of  Charities.  For  6  years  he 
served  on  the  Governor's  Committee  for 
Youth  in  Nebraska,  and  among  other 
elected  offices,  he  served  as  president  of 
the  Nebraska  Welfare  Association. 


His  wife,  Lily,  is  a  personality  in  her 
own  right,  not  only  among  Japanese 
Americans  but  also  in  the  general  com- 
munity. She  is  the  administrator  of  the 
Meyer  Therapy  Center  for  Children  in 
Omaha.  She  has  just  been  elected  and 
installed  as  the  Nebraska  State  president 
of  Altrusa,  the  international  professional 
busine-sswomen's  society.  Recently,  slie 
was  the  international  vice  president  of 
the  International  Secretaries  Associa- 
tion. She  has  just  retired  from  a  post 
once  held  by  her  husband  Pat,  that  of 
pre.'^ident  of  the  Nebraska  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tri- 
bute paid  to  Japanese  Americans  who 
served  in  World  War  II  by  K.  Patrick 
Okura.  of  Omaha,  as  national  president 
of  the  Japanese  American  Citizens 
League,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

iRiBUTE  OF  Japanese  Amzxican  Citizins 

LEAGtJ* 

(By    K.   Patrick   Okura,    national    president) 

The  Japanese  American  Citizens  League  is 
highly  honored  to  sponsor  this  commemora- 
tive "Services  In  the  Grove"  here  on  the  hal- 
lowed grounds  of  the  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  to  honor  all  of  America's  war  dead 
and  particularly  the  Unknown  Soldier  of 
World  War  II  and  more  especially  all  Japa- 
nese Americans  who  served  In  our  Armed 
Forces  In  World  War  II. 

Just  20  short  years  ago,  Americana  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  were  eyed  with  suspicion  by  our 
fellow  Americans.  The  majority  of  \is"were 
confined  In  war  relocation  centers  following 
the  mass  evacuation  of  all  persons  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  from  the  west  coast. 

Today  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  en- 
Joy  the  respect  and  full  acceptance  of  our  fel- 
low men  and  are  fulfllllng  the  obligations 
and  responsibilities  as  full  fledged  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

The  unswerving  devotion  of  the  Nisei  to 
their  country  and  their  faith  In  It  when  otu" 
country  did  not  have  faith  In  them  has  con- 
tributed most  to  the  achle\'ement  of  this 
goal. 

Despite  the  hate  and  hysteria  and  the  ex- 
treme hostility  directed  to  all  Individuals  of 
Japanese  ancestry,  espyecially  on  the  west 
coast,  thousands  of  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry  wrote  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  War  Department,  demanding 
the  right  to  serve  our  country  against  our 
enemies. 

The  JACL  joined  with  other  organizations 
In  urging  the  President  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment, to  authorize  such  service.  Our  leaders 
had  the  wisdom  and  foresight  to  recognize 
that  our  loyalty  to  the  United  States  would 
continue  to  be  raised  unless  our  loyalty  was 
demonstrated  beyond  all  dcubt  and  question 
on  the  battlefields  against  the  enemies  of  our 
Nation  even  though  the  enemy  might  be  of 
our  own  ancestry. 

The  decision  of  the  War  Department  in 
January  of  1943,  to  accept  qualified  Japanese 
Americans  on  a  volunteer  basis  was  followed 
by  the  organization  of  a  special  unit  of  the 
Army  In  which  they  could  share  in  the  flght 
against  the  enemy. 

The  Inherent  right  of  every  faithful  citizen, 
regardless  of  ancestry,  to  bear  arms  was  fol- 
lowed by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
statement  which  I  quote,  "No  loyal  citizen  of 
the  United  States  should  be  denied  the  demo- 
cratic right  to  exercise  the  responsibilities  of 
his  citizenship,  regardless  of  ancestry.  The 
principle  on  which  this  country  was  founded 
and  by  which  It  has  always  been  governed 
Is  that  Americanism  Is  a  matter  of  the  mind 
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and  the  heart;  Americanism  is  not,  and  never 
was.  a  matter  of  race  or  ancestry  " 

The  war  record  of  the  442d  Regimental 
Combat  Team,  the  100th  Infantry  Battalion. 
Military  Intelligence  Service,  and  tho««  who 
served  in  the  Pacific  theater  is  a  matter  of 
record  of  which  we  are  Justly  and  extremely 
proud.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  those  who 
served,  not  only  fought  and  won  over  the 
enemy,  but  also  fought  prejudice  and  bigotry, 
and  won. 

It  can  be  truly  said  that  oxir  Nisei  war  dead 
did  not  die  in  vain  The  splendid  respect 
and  full  acceptance  of  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry  today  can  be  credited  without  doubt 
to  the  unparalleled  record  of  loyalty  and 
gallantry  of  our  Nisei  war  heroes  To  those 
heroes  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice,  and 
to  the  thousands  of  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry  who  served  so  heroically  in  World 
War  II.  we  owe  our  humble  thanks  and  grat- 
itude. The  Japanese  American  Citizens 
League  takes  this  occasion  to  pay  our  tribute 
and  homage  by  conducting  this  "Services  In 
the  Grove  "  here  at  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery. 

We  ask  God's  help  in  keeping  alive  the 
hope  and  belief  that  there  was  purpose  and 
meaning  in  the  cause  for  which  our  Japa- 
nese American  soldiers  died  in  World  War  II. 
If  we  truly  believe  this,  then  their  sacrifices 
were  not  In  vain. 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  was  most  impressed  by  the  com- 
memorative services  sponsored  by  the 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  on  June  2. 
1963,  paying  honor  to  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans who  served  in  World  War  n,  it  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  join  in 
these  tributes  today. 

As  another  native  Californian,  I  grew 
up  with  and  went  to  school  with  many 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry.  To- 
day. I  count  among  my  friends  and  sup- 
porters many  Nisei,  including  Municipal 
Court  Judge  Wayne  Kanemoto,  a  deco- 
rated Japanese  American  veteran  of 
World  War  II. 

In  Alameda  and  Santa  Clara  Coun- 
ties, which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
there  are  many  outstanding  Nisei  in 
almost  every  field  of  human  endeavor. 
For  almost  the  past  century,  they  and 
their  parents  have  contributed  much  to 
their  respective  communities,  particu- 
larly in  agriculture  and  horticulture  in 
the  prewar  days. 

When,  for  reasons  which  now  seem 
completely  unreasonable  and  unjustified, 
these  Japanese  Americans  were  evacu- 
ated from  their  homes  and  associations 
on  the  west  coast  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1942,  it  was  fortunate  not  only 
for  the  evacuee  Japanese  Americans 
but  also  for  our  country  that  there  was 
a  Ehrector  in  charge  of  the  War  Reloca- 
tion Authority  who  had  the  understand- 
ing, compassion,  and  humanity  of  Dillon 
S.  Myer. 

As  Mike  Masaoka.  who,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  commemorative  services  and 
was  the  national  secretary  and  field  exec- 
utive of  the  Japanese  American  Citizens 
Loague  during  the  evacuation  and  early 
relocation  days  prior  to  his  volunteering 
for  service  with  the  442d  Regimental 
Combat  Team,  perhaps  knows  better 
than  any  other  Japanese  American  what 


the  administration  of  that  wartime 
agency  meant  to  the  evacuee  population, 
declared  In  Introducing  Mr.  Myer  at  the 
Sunday  services: 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  democratic,  hu- 
mane, and  courageous  direction  of  the  War 
Relocation  Authority.  I  doubt  very  much 
that  many  Japanese  American  evacuees 
would  have  thought  enough  about  America 
to  volunteer  for  combat  duty  with  the  US 
Army  after  their  experiences  with  the  mili- 
tary 

Mr.  Myer  was  also  among  the  very 
few  high  in  Government  in  those  days 
who  from  the  very  beginning  insisted 
upon  eiving  the  evacuee  Nisei  the  opjxir- 
tunlty  to  .serve  in  our  country's  Armed 
Forces.  He  early  realized  that  only  a 
dramatic  record  of  heroism  in  battle 
could  turn  the  tide  against  the  racists 
and  the  bigots  who  had  advocated  suc- 
cessfully the  evacuation  and  then  urged 
their  permanent  exclu.sion  from  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  He  had  faith  and  confidence 
in  the  inherent  Americanism  of  the  Jap- 
anese American,  Today,  his  faith  and 
confidence  stand  vindicated, 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  trib- 
ute to  Japanese  Americans  who  served 
in  World  War  II.  by  Dillon  S.  Myer,  war- 
time Director  of  the  War  Relocation  Au- 
thority, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

Tribute  to  the  Nisei  In  World  War  IT 
Military  Service 

(By  Dillon  S.  Myer.  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,   June   2.    1963) 

I  am  proud  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Nisei,  who  were  In  the 
military  service  in  World  War  II.  on  this 
20th  anniversary  of  their  participation  In 
the  war. 

.\s  most  of  you  know,  I  felt  very  deeply 
about  their  need  and  right  to  participate. 
First  of  all  they  deserved  the  same  oppor- 
tunity as  other  Americans  to  serve  their 
country  In  the  military  forces.  Secondly, 
In  their  situation  they  had  a  real  need  to 
prove  to  the  rest  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  world  that  "Americanism  Is  a  matter 
of  the  mind  and  heart  •  •  •  and  not  a 
matter  of  race  or  ancestry." 

There  were  in  this  country  many  unscru- 
pulous or  misguided  self-styled  patriots  who 
would  accept  no  other  proof  of  loyalty  and 
Americanism:  other  than  the  kind  of  bril- 
liant and  heroic  service  that  was  displayed 
by  the  members  of  the  100th  Battalion,  the 
442d  Combat  Team,  the  language  school 
graduates  in  the  Pacific,  and  others  I 
speak  as  one  who  had  the  opportunity  to 
learn  of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  fear, 
hatred,  distrust,  and  economic  Interest  that 
existed  In  many  areas  among  thoughtless. 
Ignorant,  and  misled  people  who  were  con- 
tinually stirred  by  a  few  unscrvipulous  so- 
called  patriotic  groups  and  individuals. 

The  military  service  and  the  records  of 
Nisei  heroism,  which  could  be  dramatically 
publicized,  was  essential  to  disprove  the 
results  of  40  years  of  the  yellow  peril" 
campaign  waged  by  the  Sons  of  the  Golden 
West,  the  California  Legion,  and  related 
groups 

The  relocation  of  the  110,000  evacuees 
from  the  west  coast  might  have  been  ac- 
complished after  a  fashion  without  the 
help  of  the  Nisei  In  uniform  but  there  Is  a 
real  doubt  about  it  In  any  case  the  mili- 
tary exploits  made  the  relocation  Job  pos- 
sible in  some  areas  and  made  it  much  easier 
everywhere  The  help  of  Lieutenant  Grand- 
staff  and  other  officers,  who  had  been  asso- 


ciated with  the  442d  Combat  Team,  were 
loaned  by  the  War  Department,  to  go  to 
Placervllle.  Fresno,  and  many  other  places 
up  and  down  the  big  valley  of  California  and 
the  west  coast,  to  tell  them  of  the  expioiti 
and  heroism  of  the  Nisei  in  uniform,  created 
an  atmosphere  of  friendship  and  good  will 
on  the  part  of  many  good  people  toward 
evacuee  returnees.  This  could  not  have 
been  possible  otherwise. 

The  most  of  you  remember  how  the  Hood 
River  American  Legion  Post  was  responsible 
for  the  removal  of  the  name  of  Sgt.  Prank 
Harhlya  from  an  honor  roll  plaque  t>ecau<e 
he  was  of  Japanese  ancestry  even  though  he 
received  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  post- 
humously At  a  meeting  In  the  spring  of 
1945  which  I  attended,  this  same  group  came 
with  15  or  20  legionnaires  who  were  father* 
of  boys  In  the  military  service  Some  of  these 
had  lost  sons  in  the  Pacific.  The  leader  of 
this  group  after  introducing  them  asked  for 
a  vote  on  whether  they  wanted  the  Japanese 
to  return  to  Hood  River.  When  they  were 
reminded  that  there  were  many  Issel  fathers 
and  mothers  In  relocation  centers  who  had 
received  the  same  kind  of  War  Department 
messages  as  some  of  them  had  received.  an> 
nounclng  the  loss  of  a  son  In  the  service, 
and  that  these  parents  had  made  even  greater 
.sacrifices  because  of  having  been  evacuated, 
there  was  no  vote. 

These  sacrifices  of  the  Issel  fathers  and 
mothers  and  the  excellent  record  of  the  Nisei 
in  the  service  In  both  the  Pacific  and  Euro- 
pean theaters  made  it  possible  to  lick  the 
campaign  of  the  racists  and  to  disprove  the 
propaganda  of  the  "yellow  peril"  campaign. 
Thanks  to  those  valiant  soldiers  being  hon- 
ored here  today,  discrimination  has  been 
largely  eliminated  by  the  revision  of  the  im- 
migration statutes  and  by  action  of  the 
courts  and  State  legislative  bodies 

It  took  the  kind  of  heroism  and  dramatic 
action  displayed  by  the  Nisei  In  uniform  to 
awaken  the  American  conscience  and  to  stir 
people  of  good  will  everywhere  into  taking 
the  necessary  action  to  erase  the  re.sults  of 
the  racists'  campaigns 

Not  only  the  Americans  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry but  everyone  In  the  United  States  owe« 
to  the  Nisei  In  uniform  In  World  War  II  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude. 

I  personally  wish  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  all  of  them  for  the  sacrifices  and  the 
wonderful  demonstration  of  real  patriotism 
and  heroism  which  they  have  exhibited  and 
which  has  been  so  helpful   to  so  many. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  par- 
ticularly proud  to  join  in  paying  tribute 
to  Japanese  Americans  who  served  with 
such  honor  and  valor  in  World  War  II. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  most  but 
my  understanding  is  that  probably  more 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  volun- 
teered for  military  duty,  for  both  the 
442d  RcRimental  Combat  Team  and  mili- 
tary intelligence  in  the  Pacific,  fiom  the 
so-called  Minidoka  Relocation  Center  at 
Hunt.  Idaho,  than  from  any  of  the  nine 
other  relocation  camps  where  the 
evacuee  Japanese  Americans  had  been 
sent  and  confined  in  1942.  Most  of  these 
evacuees  originally  resided  in  western 
Washington  and  Oregon. 

Moreover,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  my 
understanding  is  that  more  Japanese 
Americans  who  were  not  restricted  to 
relocation  camps  volunteered  for  active 
combat  duty  In  World  War  II  from  Idaho 
than  from  any  other  State,  except  pos- 
sibly for  the  then  territory  of  Hawaii. 
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Indeed,  of  the  21  Japanese  American 
war  heroes  interred  here  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery,  4  are  from  Idaho — 
Private  Ralto  and  Sgt.  Wataru  Naka- 
shima.  Pfc.  Kiyoshi  Murakami,  and  Pvt. 
Hiroshi  Nagano. 

In  Emmett,  a  farming  community  in 
my  district,  they  still  talk  about  the 
quasi-public  funeral  services  held  for 
the  Hosoda  brothers  who  were  killed  in 
action  with  the  442d  in  E^irope.  The 
city  government,  the  schools,  the  banks, 
and  the  shops  and  stores  all  closed  up 
and  the  entire  citizenry  gathered  to- 
gether to  honor  these  two  Japanese 
Americans  who  had  volunteered  for  com- 
bat even  though  they  were  eligible  for 
deferment  because  of  their  valuable 
work.  The  two  brothers  did  not  come 
back,  but  the  community  is  the  richer 
because  of  their  sacrifices. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  perhaps  the  great- 
est single  reason  that  the  voters  of  my 
State  last  November  went  to  the  polls 
and  overwhelmingly  repealed  a  constitu- 
tional prohibition  against  naturalized 
Mongolians  "not  bom  in  this  coimtry," 
and  especially  the  Japanese  parents  of 
our  World  War  II  servicemen,  voting, 
serving  on  juries,  or  holding  public  of- 
fices, is  the  outstanding  record  compiled 
by  the  sons  of  these  then  ineligible  Jap- 
anese on  overseas  battlefields. 

Incidentally.  Ted  Kazuo  Yamashita, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Masao  Yamashita, 
of  Caldwell.  Idaho,  has  just  graduated 
in  the  upper  third  of  his  class  at  the 
UjS.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
Now  a  second  lieutenant,  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  West  Point  by  Senator  Prank 
Church,  of  my  State,  and  is  the  first 
Japanese  American  in  Idaho  to  be  ap- 
pomted  to  the  Military  Academy.  Ted 
has  decided  to  be  an  infantryman,  so  he 
will  soon  be  assigned  to  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.,  where  we  expect  that  he  will  con- 
tinue the  outstanding  tradition  of  the 
Japanese  American  combat  infantry- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  most  appropriate, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  that  retired  four- 
star  Gen.  Jacob  L.  Devers.  now  chairman 
of  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission,  should  have  delivered  the 
principal  tribute  to  Americans  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  who  served  in  World  War 
II.  As  one  of  our  top  field  commanders 
in  the  European  theater,  he  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  442d  Regi- 
mental Combat  Team,  and  before  that 
with  the  100th  Infantry  Battalion,  the 
first  Japanese  American  unit  to  erigage 
the  enemy  in  combat  that  was  later  in- 
tegrated into  the  442d  as  its  1st  Bat- 
talion. 

A  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point  in  1909,  he  .served  in 
France  and  Germany  with  the  Field  Ar- 
tillery in  World  War  I.  Most  of  the 
period  between  the  wars,  he  served  at 
West  Point,  first  as  an  instructor  in 
mathematics  and  later  as  the  graduate 
manager  of  athletics.  In  1939.  he  be- 
came Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Department  and  2  years  later  he  was  pro- 
moted to  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces.  In 
May  1943,  he  became  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  U.S.  forces  in  the  European 
theater  of  operatioiis.  It  was  later  as 
Dtputy  Supreme  Allied  Commander  in 
the   Mediterranean    theater   of   opera- 


tions that  the  100th  and  later  the  442d 
came  under  his  command.  Both  had 
their  baptism  of  fire  under  General  Dev- 
ers, the  100th  at  Salerno  in  September 
1943  and  the  442d  at  Suvereto  In  June 
1944,  both  in  Italy  as  a  part  of  the  34th 
Infantry  Division,  5th  Army. 

When  the  442d  joined  the  36th  Infan- 
try Division,  7th  Army,  In  the  eastern 
drive  through  France  toward  the  German 
homeland  in  the  fall  of  1944,  General 
Devers  was  the  commanding  general  of 
the  6th  Army  Group,  of  which  the  7th 
was  a  part.  It  was  during  this  autumn 
push  that  the  442d  won  its  greatest 
fame  in  its  rescue  of  the  Lost  Texas  Bat- 
talion, in  the  Vosges  Mountains  of 
northeastern  France. 

In  1948,  when  he  was  Chief  of  the 
Army  Field  Forces,  he  officiated  at  the 
ceremonial  rites  for  Pfc.  Saburo  Tana- 
machi  and  Pfc.  Fumitake  Nagato.  when 
they  were  interred  at  Arlington  as  the 
first  Japanese  Americans  to  be  laid  to 
rest  here  in  this  hallowed  ground  of  this 
great  national  cemetery.  This  paitic- 
ular  ceremony  took  place  15  years  ago 
almost  to  the  day,  Jime  4.  1948,  that  he 
paid  another  tribute  to  Japanese  Amer- 
icans who  served  under  his  command  in 
World  War  II. 

In  1949.  after  some  40  years  of  service. 
General  Devers  retired  as  the  Chief  of 
the  Army  Field  Forces,  much  decorated 
by  our  own  and  foreign  governments  for 
his  outstanding  military  career. 

As  chairman  of  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission,  it  is  his  re- 
sponsibility to  oversee  American  war 
monuments  and  cemeteries  overseas,  a 
most  appropriate  honor  for  a  combat 
general. 

At  this  point,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
Gen.  Jacob  L.  Devers'  tribute  to  Jap- 
anese American  troops  who  served  in 
World  War  II,  particularly  the  442d. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
Text  op  Address  by  Gen.  Jacob  L.  Devers, 

U.S.  Armt,  Retired,  Arlington  National 

Cemetery,  June  2,  1963 

Members  of  the  Japanese  American  Citi- 
zens League  and  friends,  I  hope  Mr  Dillon 
S.  Myer  and  those  speakers  who  foll.ow  will 
forgive  me  If  I  trespass  just  a  mite  on  their 
territory  in  this  tribute. 

I  also  welcome  the  opportunity  to  pay  my 
respects  to.  and  to  express  my  admiration  for 
two  distinguished  representatives  of  our 
American  clt'zens  of  Japanese  ancestry:  Sen- 
ator Daniet,  K  Inouye.  who  was  wounded  in 
Italy  and  brought  home  a  Distinguished 
Service  Cross,  and  Congressman  Spark  M. 
Matsunaca.  a  Purple  Heart  veteran  of  Euro- 
pean combat  and  of  the  Pacific  Military  In- 
telligence Service. 

What  shall  we.  who  are  gathered  here 
today,  tell  those  who  sleep  In  this  beautiful 
and  hallowed  cemetery  and  in  other  resting 
places  around  the  world? 

Twenty  years  ago  many  of  these  men  and 
most  of  us  here — Americans  all — were  fac- 
ing the  hazards  of  the  battlefields  of  World 
War  II,  while  our  Japanese  American  popu- 
lation was  facing  the  doubt  of  their  accept- 
ance by  their  fellow  Americans  as  full- 
fledged,  loyal,  citizens. 

At  that  time,  a  panicky  hysteria  had 
brought  about  the  Inhuman  treatment  of 
110,000  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry— more 


than  two-thirds  of  whom  were  American- 
bora  citizens — by  uprooting  them  from  their 
west  coast  homes  and  forcing  them  Into 
relocation  camps  In  desolate  areas  of  the 
Interior. 

This  somber  picture  has  been  eclipsed  by 
the  brilliant  record  of  the  courage,  stamina, 
esprit  de  corps  and  devotion  to  our  country 
exhibited  In  all  theaters  of  the  war  by  Amer- 
ican soldiers  of  Japanese  ancestry. 

When  the  War  Department,  moved  by  the 
pleas  of  thousands  of  Japanese  Americans, 
anxious  to  serve  their  country  in  this  time 
of  trouble,  lifted  restrictions  against  their 
entering  military  service,  they  volunteered  by 
the  thousands,  anxious  to  prove  on  the  test- 
ing ground  of  battle  their  devotion,  their 
loyalty  and  their  eagerness  to  discharge  the 
responsibilities  of  their  rightful  citizenship 
even  unto  death. 

So,  33.300  American  citizens  of  Japanese 
ancestry,  more  than  half  of  whom  came  from 
the  continental  United  States,  saw  service  in 
World  War  II.  They  called  themselves  Nisei; 
their  accomplishments  have  made  this  name 
an  honored  addition  to  the  American  vo- 
cabulary. 

During  the  course  of  the  war  the  only  or- 
ganized combat  units  composed  entirely  of 
Japanese  Americans  were  the  100th  Infantry 
Battalion,  and  the  442d  Regimental  Combat 
Team  into  which  the  100th  Battalion  was 
later  Integrated. 

Entering  combat  In  Italy  on  September  29, 
1943,  as  a  unit  of  the  34th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion of  the  5th  Army,  the  100th  Battalion 
took  part  in  the  bitter  battles  at  the  Vol- 
tumo  River,  on  the  upper  Rapido  River,  at 
Casslno  and  in  the  breakout  from  the  Anzio 
beachhead.  Its  many  casualties  brought  to 
the  battalion  the  proud  nickname  of  the 
Purple  Heart  Battalion. 

Arriving  also  in  Italy  on  June  2.  1944,  the 
442d  Regimental  Combat  Team  entered  com- 
bat north  of  Rome  on  June  26  as  a  compo- 
nent of  the  34th  Infantry  Division.  It  par- 
ticipated In  the  ptirsult  to,  and  the  heavily 
contested  crossing  of,  the  Arno  River,  In- 
cluding the  capture  of  Leghorn.  On  Septem- 
ber 2  this  combat  team  was  sent  to  southern 
France  where  It  entered  combat  on  October 
15  as  a  unit  of  the  36th  Division,  7th  Army, 
engaging  In  the  assault  on  Bruyeres  which 
was  entered  after  3  days  of  bitter  fighting. 
The  7th  U.S  Army  report  on  these  operations 
states:  "Bruyeres  will  long  be  remembered, 
for  it  was  the  most  viciously  fought-for  town 
we  had  encountered  in  our  long  march 
against  the  Germans.  The  enemy  defended 
It  house  by  house,  giving  up  a  yard  only 
when  it  became  so  untenable  they  could  no 
longer  hope  to  hold  it." 

Perhaps  the  unit's  most  well-known  ex- 
ploit was  the  relief  of  the  "lost"  1st  Bat- 
talion, 141st  Infantry,  of  the  36th  Division 
which  had  been  cut  off  by  the  enemy  In  the 
Vosges  Mountains.  In  3  days  of  savage 
fighting,  with  close  combat  use  of  the  grenade 
and  bayonet,  the  Nisei  broke  through  the 
enemy  cordon.  In  gratitude,  the  men  of  the 
36th  Division  launched  a  drive  to  have  all 
members  of  442d  declared  "honorary  Tex- 
ans."  I  personally  ordered  this  unit  to  the 
Riviera  for  rest,  recuperation,  and  to  refit, 
for  during  the  period  from  October  15  to  No- 
vember 7  this  Nisei  unit  sustained  814  battle 
casualties. 

Returning  to  Italy  early  in  1945  the  442d 
participated  in  the  final  campaign  of  the  war 
as  a  component  of  the  92d  Infantry  Division. 
Five  days  of  bloody  combat  in  the  Massa- 
Carrara  area  smashed  this  western  anchor  of 
the  formidable  Gothic  line  which  had  with- 
stood the  Allied  assaults  for  5  long  months. 
The  drive  continued  on  to  La  Spezia,  Genoa, 
and  across  the  Po  V^alley. 

During  its  11  months  of  combat  the  442d 
suffered  9.480  casualties,  including  600  killed 
In  action.  This  was  more  than  3  times  lu 
original  Infantry  strength.  Nearly  9,500  Pur- 
ple  Hearts   were   awarded    to    Its    members. 
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Including  oak  leaf  clusters,  some  men  earn- 
ing 3  of  these. 

Included  In  tbe  more  than  18.000  Individ- 
ual decorations  awarded  were  1  Medal  of 
Honor.  52  Distinguished  Service  Croaaes.  and 
600  Silver  Stars.  On  numerous  occasions  It 
has  been  officially  stated  that  the  regiment 
was  "the  most  decorated  unit  In  American 
military  history  for  Its  size  and  length  of 
service."  It  had  more  than  Justified  Its 
motto    "Go  for  Broke  " 

I  think  back  with  pride  upon  the  privilege 
of  having  these  magnificent  troops  serve 
under  my  command. 

Although  no  combat  units  of  Japanese 
Americans  were  organized  to  fight  in  the 
Pacific  theaters,  nearly  as  many  Nisei  served 
there.  In  the  military  Intelligence  service,  as 
served  In  the  European  theater.  Their  con- 
tributions to  victory  were  no  less  dramatic 
or  Important  Attached  to  American  and 
Allied  units,  they  served  as  Interrogators.  In- 
terpreters, translators,  radio  announcers, 
propaganda  writers,  and  cave  flushers.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  "never  before  In  history 
did  an  army  know  so  much  concerning  Its 
enemy,  prior  to  actual  engagement,  as  did 
the  American  Army  during  most  of  the 
Pacific  campaigns  " 

Guadalcanal.  New  Guinea,  Burma,  Attu, 
Munda.  Tarawa,  Pelellu,  Salpan,  Guam,  Iwo 
Jlma,  the  Philippines,  Okinawa,  all  were 
scenes  of  stubborn,  bloody,  all-out  fighting, 
but  this  was  made  easier  by  the  fruitful 
elTorts  of  Nisei  combat  Intelligence  personnel, 
for  they  were  there  In  their  eagerness  to  do 
their  Job  well,  the  Nisei  often  worked  so  close 
to  the  front  lines  that,  to  the  danger  of 
being  killed,  or  worse  still,  being  captured, 
by  the  Japanese,  they  added  the  risk  of  being 
shot,  through  mistaken  Identity,  by  friendly 
troopja. 

Gen.  Joseph  W  Stilwell  of  Burma  fame, 
noted  for  pithy  and  often  pungent  state- 
ments, summed  It  all  up  The  Nisei  bought 
an  awful  big  hunk  of  America  with  their 
blood.  We  cannot  allow  a  single  injury  to  be 
done  them  without  defeating  the  purposes 
for  which  they  fought." 

Our  Japanese  American  war  heroes  proved 
their  devotion  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  Its  principles  of  freedom  and  demiDC- 
racy  Together  with  their  fellow  Nisei  In  the 
ranks  of  civilian  America  whose  steadfast 
demonstration  of  patriotism  and  dedicated 
discharge  of  their  responsibilities  as  citizens, 
they  paved  the  way  for  those  of  similar  an- 
cestry to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  privileges,  op- 
portunities and  dignity  of  the  American  way 
of  life.  Theirs  is  an  experience — a  vital 
lesson  here  which  should  be  vised  in  solving 
some  of  our  Immediate  problems 

It  Is  most  fitting  that  this  commemoration 
of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  rescinding  of 
the  restrictions  on  military  service  by  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry  Is  being 
held  today  in  close  proximity  to  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier  of  World  War  II, 
who  could,  himself,  have  well  been  a  Nisei 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  Honorable  Edward 

R    ROYBAL 

Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr  Speaker.  I  was 
reared  in  the  Boyle  Heights  area  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  and  had  as  my  child- 
hood playmates,  many  youngsters  of 
Japanese  ancestry.  We  grew  to  adult- 
hood together  and  I  remember  seeing 
them  in  their  valley  of  tears,  forced  to 
leave  their  community,  abandon  their 
homes,  and  sell  their  possessions  for 
whatever  they  could  get.  before  being 
herded  to  what  we  call  a  relocation  camp 

Later,  the  whole  Nation  became  aware 
of  the  fact  that  these  same  evacuees 
volunteered   to   fight   for  their  country. 


the  United  States  of  America,  and  the 
subsequent  outstanding  record  estab- 
lished by  the  now  famous  442d  Japanese 
American  combat  team. 

Recently  I  was  impressed  with  the 
many  speeches  given  in  tribute  to  Amer- 
icans of  Japanese  ancestry  who  served 
In  World  War  II  at  the  commemorative 
services  held  here  In  Washington.  I  must 
confess  that  some  of  the  information 
provided  by  my  fiiend.  Judge  John  F. 
Also,  concerning  the  use  of  Japanese 
American  soldiers  in  military  intelli- 
gence came  as  a  surprise. 

Like  most  Americans,  I  am  rather 
familiar  with  the  "go  for  broke"  exploits 
of  the  442d  Japanese  American  combat 
team.  But.  I  knew  very  little  about  the 
extensive  use  of  Japanese  American 
linguists  in  the  Pacific  war  against  the 
Japjinese  enemy. 

li\  this  connection,  it  may  be  appro- 
priate that  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  A.  Wil- 
loughby.  In  his  book  entitled  "MacArthur 
1941-1951,"  had  this  to  say  regarding 
the  significance  of  this  service: 

Several  FBI-trained  opjeratlves  of  Japa- 
nese ancesuy.  Ntsel,  had  been  Imported  from 
Hawaii  in  the  prewar  months  to  keep  the 
Japanese  population  In  the  Philippines  un- 
der discreet  surveillance  Those  men  later 
rendered  most  Important  services  on  Bataan 
in  the  interrogation  of  prisoners  of  war,  in 
the  translation  of  captured  documents,  and 
as  counterintelligence  agents  Their  use 
called  attention  to  the  linguistic  potentiali- 
ties of  the  American  Nisei;  this  was  the 
modest  beginning  of  the  Allied  Translator 
and  Interpreter  Service 

Fundamental  to  intelligence,  however,  was 
the  enormously  difficult  problem  of  dealing 
with  the  complicated  Japanese  language 
Few  Americans  could  speak  it.  much  less 
read  its  forbidding  alphabet  and  script  Early 
in  the  war.  according  to  the  MacArthur  rec- 
ords, "the  Japanese  had  found  •  •  •  they 
could  label  their  minefields,  carry  personal 
diaries,  use  their  spoken  language  freely,  and 
even  handle  military  documents  with  little 
regard  for  security." 

But  MacArthur.  unlike  the  panicky  Call- 
fornian  authorities  who  insisted  on  herding 
second-generation  Japanese  Americans  (the 
Nisei)  Into  concentration  camps,  had  com- 
plete confidence  in  the  Nisei  His  G  2  em- 
ployed hundreds  of  second-generation  Japa- 
nese from  Hawaii  and  California  in  linguist 
detachments,  to  be  sent  Into  the  field  with 
combat  forces.  ATIS  intelligence  te:\ms  ac- 
companied the  troops  in  all  initial  landing 
operations  Captured  maps  and  orders  pro- 
cessed by  ATIS  revealed  enemy  strength  and 
dispositions  and  plans  of  attack  Diaries 
contained  excellent  clues  to  the  psychology 
and  the  state  of  morale  of  the  Japanese 
troops.  Other  docimients  indicated  the  en- 
emy's problems  of  food  and  supply,  his  order 
of  battle,  the  effect  of  our  air  attacks,  his 
relations  with  natives,  the  relative  effective- 
ness of  Allied  and  Japanese  weapons  Sp>ot 
interrogations  of  prisoners  taken  In  battle 
were  at  times  of  such  Importance  that  they 
caused  a  shift  In  Allied  plans  of  attack." 

As  General  MacArthur's  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Intelligence  from  the  attack  on  the 
Philippmes  through  to  the  Korean  War. 
General  Willoughby  probably  knows 
more  about  the  tremendous  contributions 
which  they  made  to  victory  than  any 
other  single  person.  He  reports  in  an 
official  memorandum: 

We  used  them  even  on  Bataan  They 
collected  information  on  the  battlefield,  they 
shared  death  in  battle,  and  when  one  of  them 
was  captured  his  fate  wivs  a  terrible  one      In 


all.  they  handled  between  2  and  3  million 
documents  The  Information  receivKi 
through  their  skills  proved  invaluable  to 
our  battle  forces. 

Col.  Sidney  F.  Msishbir,  who  com- 
manded ATIS,  has  this  siunmation  to 
make  of  the  Japanese  American  contrl. 
bution  to  victory  in  the  Pacific : 

Had  It  not  been  for  the  loyalty,  fidelity 
patriotism,  and  ability  of  these  American 
Nisei,  that  part  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific 
which  was  dependent  upon  Intelligence 
gleaned  from  captured  documents  and  pris- 
oners of  war  would  have  been  a  far  more 
hazardous,  long-drawn-out  affair. 

At  a  highly  conservative  estimate,  thou- 
sands of  American  lives  were  preserved  and 
nullions  of  dollars  In  material  were  saved  u 
i\  result  of  their  contribution  to  the  war 
effort. 

Speaking  in  tribute  to  these  Japanese 
Americans  who  served  in  the  Pacific  at 
the  commemorative  services  was  Judge 
Also,  of  the  superior  court  of  Los  Angela. 
One  of  our  most  distinguished  jurista. 
he  was  the  first  Japanese  American  oii 
the  continental  mainland  to  be  appointed 
to  the  bench,  being  named  to  the  munic. 
ipal  court  by  the  then  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, now  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  Earl  Warren.  He  was 
later  promoted  to  the  superior  court  by 
then  Gov.  Goodwin  Knight. 

He  was  drafted  into  the  Army  as  a 
private  and  was  relieved  from  active  duty 
as  a  lieutenant  colonel.  He  is  now  a 
colonel  in  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps  of  the  US.  Army  Reserve,  with 
a  mobilization  designation  as  chairman 
of  the  International  Law  Division  of 
Judge  Advocate  Generals  Corps. 

During  the  war  he  was  the  head  in- 
structor of  the  Military  Intelligence 
Service  Language  School  at  the  Presidio 
in  San  Francisco :  thereafter,  following 
the  mass  evacuation  of  1942.  he  was  the 
director  of  academic  training  of  the 
Japanese  language  schools  at  Camp  Sav- 
age and  at  Fort  Snelling,  both  in  Minne- 
sota As  an  Intelligence  officer  in  occu- 
pied Japan,  he  was  the  assistant  section 
chief  of  the  civil  intelligence  section  of 
General  Headquarters.  Supreme  Com- 
mander of  the  Allied  Powers,  and  the 
executive  assistant  to  Major  General 
Willoughby.  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelli- 
gence  for  General  MacAithur. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  trib- 
ute of  Judge  Ai.so  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd  at  thi.s  jx)lnt 

The  SPEAKER  Is  theie  objection 
to  the  ieque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

TaiBirTE    TO    NiSFI    IN    G    2 

(By  Judge  John  F.  Also,  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  June  2,  1963) 
Loyalty  and  obligation  to  serve  ones'  coun- 
try in  lime  of  war  and  its  proper  place  In 
the  scale  of  human  values,  opinions  of  the 
learned  Jiistices  of  the  US  Supreme  Cnurt 
remind  us,  are  not  simple  concepts  or  no- 
tions. Moral  courage  with  its  sophistication 
too  has  Its  place  In  times  of  national  crises 
as  President  Kennedy  so  ably  depicts  In  hU 
Profiles  of  Courage  ■  Fortunately  for  me, 
my  assigned  mission  today  is  limited  to  pay- 
ing Uibute  to  the  Nisei  of  G-2.  permitting 
me  to  leave  the  depiction  of  the  total  pic- 
tvire  of  loyalty  and  courage  in  time  of  war 
to  those  to  whom  providence  has  grunted  op- 
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portunltles  of  the  broader  perspective  and  the 
genius  of  greater  artistry. 

These  homespun  words  are  meant  for  all 
Nisei  who  participated  in  military  intelli- 
gence activities  diu-lng  World  War  n.  NiBei 
m  0-2  Includes  the  living  as  well  as  the 
honored  dead.  It  Includes  those  who  served 
as  War  Department  civilians  as  well  as  those 
In  uniform.  Deemed  too  valuable  for  non- 
commissioned officer  grade,  but  prohibited  by 
War  Department  edict  from  being  commls- 
-jloned  only  because  of  racial  ancestry  until 
V-J  Day  was  within  concrete  grasp,  clvUlan 
status  was  for  convenience  of  Government. 
And  Nisei  WAC's,  too,  were  In  G-2. 

Nisei  participation  In  G-2  service  com- 
menced as  early  as  April  1941.  It  continues 
In  some  form  to  this  date  although  many 
military  Intelligence  activities  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

Linguistic  combat  Intelligence  work  be- 
gan on  Pearl  Harbor  Day  and  at  Bataan  and 
Corregldor.  The  Nisei  member  of  the  beach 
patrol  which  captured  the  first  Japanese  pris- 
oner of  war — the  sublieutenant  that  spied  on 
Pearl  Harbor  from  his  one-man  submarine — 
participated  in  his  Interrogation  on  the  even- 
ing of  December  7,  1941.  And  Sgt.  Arthur  S. 
Komori.  of  Hawaii,  served  as  combat  lingvUst 
for  General  Walnwright  until  evacuated  to 
Australia  on  General  MacArthur's  F>ersonal 
order. 

As  fast  as  graduates  could  be  poured  out  of 
the  MUltary  Intelligence  Service  Language 
School,  their  activities  extended  Into  every 
major  theater  of  operations,  viz.:  North 
American.  Asiatic-Pacific,  CBI,  and  ETO. 
Some  stormed  the  beaches  with  the  second- 
and  third-wave  leathernecks  and  doughboys 
as  they  Island-hopped  across  the  Pacific  from 
Kwajaleln  and  Tarawa  to  Okinawa.  Al- 
though not  as  large  In  total  numbers  or  per- 
centage as  their  compatriots  of  the  442d  Com- 
bat Team,  a  representative  cross-section  of 
MIS  (Military  Intelligence  Service)  boys 
were  killed  In  action,  starting  with  Sgt. 
Prank  Hachiya  of  Hood  River.  Oreg.,  on 
Leyte  and  terminating  with  the  12  from 
Hawaii  on  the  day  before  V-J  Day  In  Oki- 
nawa. One  language  team  attached  to  GHQ 
SHAEP  Intercepted  and  monitored  the  com- 
munications to  and  from  the  High  Imperial 
Headquarters  in  Tokyo  and  General  Oshlma 
stationed  In  Berlin.  Others  worked  out  of 
ATIS.  Arlington  Hall,  the  Army  Map  Service, 
the  OWI,  and  the  Military  Intelligence  Serv- 
ice Language  and  Its  satellite  on  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  campus.  A  vast  cross-sec- 
tion took  part  in  transplanting  the  concepts 
of  democracy  and  nurturing  Its  growth  in 
occupied  Japan. 

But  whatever  their  specific  mission  and 
wherever  they  were,  their  common  motiva- 
tion was  a  burning  desire  to  prove  that  a 
Nlsel'8  belief  in  and  devotion  to  the  Ideas 
of  freedom  and  American  institutions  were 
stronger  than  the  fortuitous  ties  of  racial 
affinity.  His  self-assigned  overall  mission 
was  to  prove  for  all  time  to  come  that  Judg- 
ing ones  loyalty  even  In  time  of  war  on  the 
basis  of  racial  affinity  and  sympathetic  affilia- 
tion alone  was  and  is  wrong,  notwithstand- 
ing the  imprimatur  of  the  Hlrabayashl  and 
Korematsu  decisions  to  the  contrary.  And 
what  better  proof  could  he  offer  than  to 
actively  wage  war  directly  against  Japan. 

This  determination  to  fight  against  kith 
and  kin  called  forth  the  high  qualities  of 
Intellectual  honesty  and  moral  courage  for 
those  best  qualified  for  G-2  service  were  those 
whose  sentimental  heartstrings  for  rela- 
tives and  close  friends  tugged  the  strongest. 
The  vast  majority  of  Nisei  In  G-2.  however 
had  known  only  their  birthplace  America! 
TTiey  had  never  seen  Japan.  Only  3  percent 
of  those  in  the  Army  in  1941  were  found  to 
possess  a  qualified  command  of  the  Japanese 
language. 

But   fortunately   there   was   a   nucleus   of 
Nisei  who  had  In  the  face  of  many  adversities 


steeped  themselves  in  the  language,  history, 
and  culttire  of  both  nationa.  He  was  the 
older  Nisei  who  had  accepted  the  challenge 
of  assimilation  and  Americanization  seriously 
and  yet  found  that  assimilation  does  not 
mean  the  abject  stirrender  of  pride  of  racial 
ancestry.  To  him  the  adventure  of  l>elng  a 
Nisei  In  20th-centxiry  America  was  a  role 
and  a  sacred  trust  bestowed  upon  him  by 
decision  of  his  Creator.  With  over  20  years 
of  close  infighting  against  prejudice  and 
discrimination  heaped  upon  him  by  chau- 
vinistic elements  In  both  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  he  was  by  1941  already  a  men- 
tally and  morally  battle-conditioned  veteran. 
Even  the  Intellectual  skills  and  Judgments 
that  he  proffered  to  the  arsenal  of  democracy 
had  been  wrought  in  tears  and  with  heart- 
aches. He  had  been  taunted  by  some  mis- 
guided American  public  school  authorities 
that  to  study  the  Japanese  language  was 
Ipso  facto,  un-American  and  disloyal.  He 
had  found  schools  In  Japan  slammed  shut 
against  him  by  petty  bureaucrats  yelling 
that  Japanese  government  schools  were  for 
loyal  subjects  of  the  Emperor  only  and  not 
for  foreign-born  sons  of  emigrants. 

But  this  American  of  Japanese  ancestry 
had  learned  his  lessons  well.  His  American 
education  had  endowed  him  with  the  faculty 
of  thinking  rationally.  He  had  become  Im- 
bued with  the  tradition  born  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  the  War  of  1812,  the  Civil 
War,  and  World  War  I  that  Americans  don't 
hesitate  to  bear  arms  against  blood  relatives 
when  freedom  and  moral  principles  are  at 
stake.  He  had  "talked  to  Lincoln"  as  often 
as  he  prayed  to  his  Ood.  because  the  rall- 
splltter  knew  what  It  was  like  to  be  born 
and  raised  in  a  rural  shack  as  so  many  of  the 
older  Nisei  were.  It  was  Lincoln  who  as- 
sured him  that  he  had  a  future  In  America, 
because  our  Nation  was  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
And  while  not  exactly  a  de  Tocqvllle  or  a 
Bryce,  he  had  delved  deeper  than  the  av- 
erage Japanese  In  Japan  for  the  true  mean- 
ing of  "Bushldo."  From  Dr.  Nltobe's  writ- 
ings and  from  heart-to-heart  talks  with  the 
truly  great  characters  in  civilian  and  mili- 
tary circles  In  Japan,  he  had  learned  that 
to  a  true  "bushl"  (Japanese  knight),  blood 
and  sentimental  ties  were  of  secondary  con- 
sideration only  when  issues  of  "girl"  (duty), 
"melyo"  (honor),  and  "on"  (gratitude)  were 
laid  on  the  line. 

The  quiet  dedication,  therefore,  of  the 
Nisei  In  G  2  to  help  crush  a  mllltarlstlcally 
conditioned,  controlled,  and  oriented  Japan 
was  consistent  and  consonant  with  the  lofty 
traditions  of  both  American  and  Japanese 
patriots  in  their  finest  moments.  History 
will  prove  as  time  goes  on  that  thelr's  waa 
a  contribution  which  will  transcend  narrow 
national  demarcations. 

More  specifically  the  Armed  Forces  Lan- 
guage School,  now  located  at  the  Presidio 
of  Monterey  in  California,  is  their  tangible 
contribution  to  our  national  defense.  But 
the  reverberations  of  their  intangible  con- 
tributions will  reach  even  further.  In  teach- 
ing his  Caucasian  comrades  In  arms  the 
mastery  of  the  Japanese  language,  he  tore 
asunder  the  mythical  veil  of  the  InscruUble 
oriental  mind;  he  demonstrated  that  east 
is  not  east  and  west  is  not  west  when  it 
comes  to  the  longings  and  aspiration  of  man- 
kind. In  waging  a  cold  war  which  seeks  the 
capture  of  men's  hearts  and  minds,  knowl- 
edge and  command  of  the  enemy's  language 
are  just  as  vital  as  nuclear  weapons.  And  like 
the  atom,  language  can  be  employed  not  only 
In  waging  wars,  but  also  in  our  quest  for 
world  peace. 

Written  words  are  but  signs  and  symbols 
of  thoughts  and  the  spoken  tongue  is  the 
medium  of  exchange  In  the  free  commerce 
of  Ideas  and  emotions.  Translation  and  In- 
terpretation are  arts.  They  are  effective 
only  when  there  is  spontaneous  selection 
and  correlation  between  adherence   to  dic- 


tionary equivalents  and  the  employment  of 
an  idiom  evoking  the  precise  counterpart  Idea 
or  emotional  reaction.  Thus  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  foreigner's  psychological  make- 
up, his  racial  characteristics,  and  historical 
background  and  traditions  are  not  only  essen- 
tial but  Indispensable.  So  too  la  a  recondite 
appreciation  of  his  individual  and  collective 
hopes  and  fears. 

When  mastery  of  foreign  language  com- 
mand as  thus  defined  becomes  a  common- 
place in  every  American  home,  then  and 
then  only  will  the  mask  of  inscrutability  be 
removed  from  the  faces  of  our  potential 
enemies.  Then  and  then  only  will  interna- 
tional mistrusts  be  dissolved  and  interna- 
tional understanding  truly  achieved. 

For  showing  us  the  feasibility  and  sig- 
nificance of  this  high  adventure  we  say 
today,  "Thank  you.  Nisei  in  G-2." 

With  your  foreign  language  command,  you 
helped  crush  a  militarist  Japan,  nurture  the 
dignity  of  the  individual  In  a  democratic 
peace-loving  Japan,  and  make  American- 
Japanese  amity  a  more  genuine  reality. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  most 
Members  are  aware,  there  are  more 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  In  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  than  In  any  other 
American  city  except  Honolulu.  About  a 
third  of  all  Nisei  In  the  U.S.  mainland  re- 
side in  Los  Angeles  Coimty.  It  Is  easy  to 
understand,  therefore,  why  we  take  such 
pride  in  our  Japanese  Americans  who 
served  so  valiantly  In  both  Europe  smd  In 
the  Pacific,  We  are  partlcvdarly  proud 
that  Mrs.  Nawa  Munemorl,  of  Los  An- 
geles, whose  son,  Pvt.  Sadao  S.  Mune- 
morl, won  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  posthumously  while  with  the  442d, 
was  able  to  attend  these  services  and  that 
she  was  designated  to  lay  a  wreath  at  the 
monument  to  the  Battleship  Maine,  In 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  on  behalf 
of  all  Japanese  Gold  Star  mothers. 

At  least  4  of  the  21  Japanese  American 
war  heroes  who  lie  in  honored  glory  here 
In  Arlington  were  born  In  California. 
They  are  Pvt.  Ben  Prank  Masaoka,  Pfc. 
Roy  T.  Morihlro,  Pfc.  Pumitake  Nagato, 
and  Pfc.  Lloyd  Mltsuru  Onoye. 

Mr.  HOLLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Van  Deerlin]. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  Jime  2,  I  was  privileged  to  at- 
tend memorial  services  at  Arlington 
Cemetery  for  our  fellow  citizens  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  who  have  died  in  defense 
of  their  native  America. 

I  was  impressed  especially  on  this  occa- 
sion by  the  eloquence  of  the  first  Nisei 
elected  to  Congress— the  Honorable 
Daniel  K.  iNotnrE,  now  representing 
Hawaii  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Mr.  Inouye 
lost  his  right  arm  in  action  as  a  member 
of  our  celebrated  442d  Regimental  Com- 
bat Team,  the  all-Nisei  fighting  unit 
whose  men  consummated  with  their 
blood  the  ideals  of  which  Senator  iNotrrz 
spoke  so  movingly  at  Arlington. 

Mr.  INOUYE  volunteered  for  the  442d 
when  a  youngster  of  19.  as  a  private. 
He  received  a  combat  commission  in 
Italy  in  1944,  eventually  being  discharged 
as  a  captain.  His  great  moment  came 
in  the  closing  stage  of  the  war  in  the 
Mediterranean,  on  April  21,  1945,  during 
the  final  Allied  drive.  Inouye  was  lead- 
ing an  attack  by  Company  E  against  the 
3d  Battalion  of  the  crack  361st  Panzer 
Grenadier  Regiment,  dug  in  to  defend 
Mount    Mebbione,    on    the    formidable 
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Oothlc  line.  This  was  the  main  part 
of  the  Germans'  final  resistance  before 
Genoa  and  the  Po  Valley. 

The  young  lieutenant  first  led  his  pla- 
toon In  a  rapid  enclrclen^ent  that  re- 
sulted In  destruction  of  a  German  mortar 
observation  poet  and  brought  his  men 
to  within  40  yards  of  the  main  hostile 
force.  The  enemy,  dug  Into  bunkers 
and  rock  crevices,  fought  back  fanati- 
cally, halting  the  advance  with  crossfire 
from  three  machlneguns  which  swept 
the  area  clear  of  cover  and  concealment. 
Then  IwoinrB  crawled  up  the  slope  to 
within  5  yards  of  the  enemy  and  tossed 
two  hand  grenades  into  the  machine  gun 
nest.  Before  the  enemy  recovered,  he 
stood  up  and  raked  the  second  gun  with 
the  flre  from  his  tommygun.  killing  the 
crew.  He  was  hit  once,  but  he  continued 
to  fire  at  the  other  emplacements  until 
his  arm  was  shattered  by  a  grenade.  In 
spite  of  his  pain  and  his  wound,  he  re- 
fused evacuation  and  directed  the  final 
assault  which  carried  the  ridge.  In  the 
attack.  25  Germans  were  killed  and  8 
others  captured.  For  this  action.  Iwouyk 
received  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 
He  also  earned  the  Bronze  Star  Medal, 
the  Purple  Heart  with  two  oak  leaf 
clusters,  five  battle  stars,  the  Combat 
Infantryman's  Badge,  and  the  Presi- 
dential Distinguished  Unit  Citation  with 
four  clusters,  among  his  awards,  for  his 
actions  with  the  442d  Combat  Team. 

Like  many  another  young  veteran. 
Dan  Inouyb  got  his  advanced  schooling 
after  the  war.  A  BA  in  government  and 
economics  at  the  University  of  Hawaii 
was  followed  by  a  doctorate  of  jurispru- 
dence at  George  Washington  University 
Law  School,  in  1952.  He  served  as  assist- 
ant public  prosecutor  for  the  city  of 
Honolulu,  and  this  proved  the  beginning 
of  a  spectacular  career  in  public  oflQce. 
He  was  elected  to  the  territorial  house 
of  representatives  in  1954,  becoming  Its 
majority  leader.  He  went  on  to  the  ter- 
ritorial senate  in  1958.  When  Hawaii 
achieved  statehood,  he  won  a  seat  in 
Congress  by  more  than  100.000  votes. 
His  record  as  a  first-termer  resulted  in 
Inouye's  election  to  the  Senate  in  1962. 

As  a  Califomian.  representing  a  State 
which  owes  much  to  its  citizens  of  Jap- 
anese ancestry,  and  as  a  veteran  of  the 
Mediterranean  Theater  of  Operations.  I 
proudly  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  inscribe  in  the  Record  Sen- 
ator Inouye's  Arlington  speech  of  June  2. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows; 

TiXT     OF      AOORXSS     BT      SENATOR      DaNIKL      K. 

Inooye,    A«lin«ton    National    Ckmetkkt, 
June  2.   1963 

As  we  gather  together  here  today  to  honor 
our  valiant  dead.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
It  Is  only  fitting  that  we  stand  on  this  sacred 
BOlI  almost  In  the  shadow  of  the  Nations 
Capitol.  Pot  here  In  Washington  are  the 
very  InstltuUons  which  make  up  the  flesh 
and  blood,  the  heart  and  soul  of  what  we  cull 
democracy. 

Here  are  centered  the  very  Ideala  our 
honored  dead  fought  for  One  need  not  look 
far  to  know  that  these  Ideals  are  still  very 
much  alive  and  flourishing. 

But  for  these  men  to  whom  we  pay  tribute 
on  this  day.  our  flag  might  not  fly  over  the 


White  Hnuae.  But  our  flag  la  still  there  and 
the  White  Hou«e  renutln«  the  aymbol  of  the 
determination  and  Tislon  which  haa  kept  the 
United  Statee  In  the  forefront  of  world 
leadership. 

In  our  Supreme  Court  honored  Justices 
stlU  Bealously  guard  the  rights  of  freemen 
In  our  Nation,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
color.  Indeed  we  have  come  a  long  way 
from  the  battlefields  of  France  and  Italy — 
from  thoee  distant  shellpocked  Pacific  Is- 
lands— In  our  fight  for  equal  rights  for  all. 

Our  Congress  still  meets  In  free  assembly, 
freemen  freely  chosen  by  a  free  people. 

Our  dead  have  become  part  of  the  great 
history  of  our  country.  They  have  Joined 
thoee  great  men  of  our  past — Washington, 
Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and  FYanklln  D  Roosevelt 
who  guided  us  unerringly  through  the  last 
world  holocaust. 

These  fighting  men  we  honor  today  are 
no  less  great  Each  one.  In  his  own  way, 
gave  up  his  life  for  a  greater  life — the  life  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

It  Is  because  of  them  that  the  torch  of 
freedom  stUl  Illuminates  the  dark  corners  of 
the  world  and  keeps  tyranny  at  bay. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  King)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry  who  served  In  World 
War  II.  particularly  since  so  many  were, 
and  are.  from  my  congressional  district 
in  Los  Angeles  County. 

Recently,  on  May  18.  I  was  honored 
with  a  special  citation  that  was  pre- 
sented me  at  the  biennial  convention  of 
the  Pacific  Southwest  District  Council 
of  the  Japanese  American  Citizens 
League.  This  district  council  embraces 
all  of  southern  California  and  Arizona 
and  is  one  of  the  eight  district  councils 
of  the  league  in  the  country.  The  ci- 
tation expressed  the  appreciation  of  the 
league  and  others  of  Japanese  ancestry 
in  this  country  for  what  they  were  good 
enough  to  call  "my  leadership"  in  the 
Coiigress  in  the  past  21  years  in  which 
I  have  had  the  privilege  to  serve  in  the 
Hou.«^.  In  securinR  corrective  and  re- 
medial legislation  for  those  of  Japanese 
ancestiT 

The  citation  was  presented  by  the 
league's  national  president.  K.  Patrick 
Okura.  now  of  Omaha.  Nebr..  but  in  pre- 
war days  a  resident  of  Terminal  Island 
in  my  district.  Pat  had  three  brothers 
who  served  In  World  War  II.  One  was 
killed  l:\  action  with  the  famed  442d 
Regimental  Combat  Team  of  Japanese 
Americans. 

As  my  colleagues  so  well  know,  once 
the  heroic,  yet  tragic  record  of  wartime 
loyalty  of  Americans  of  Japanese  ances- 
try became  known  to  us.  through  the  ex- 
ploits of  Japanese  American  troops  in 
Italy,  France,  and  the  Pacific,  it  was  not 
the  difficult  and  impossible  task  that  it 
miyht  otherwise  have  been.  Certainly, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  these  loyal  Ameri- 
cans who  were  forced  to  give  up  their 
homes  and  businesses  when  they  were 
evacuated  in  the  spring  of  1942  should 
have  been  compensated  for  at  least  some 
of  their  property  losses.     Certainly,  too. 


the  parents  of  these  brave  GIs,  denied 
the  right  to  naturalization  because  of 
our  Federal  statutes,  deserved  to  share 
the  citizenship  of  their  children.  And 
most  certainly,  the  long-deserving  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  should  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  statehood  long  before  1959. 

Though  Japanese  Americans,  In  the 
words  of  the  late  Gen.  Joseph  W.  Stll- 
well.  "bought  an  awfully  big  hunk  of 
America  with  their  blood,"  in  a  sense 
their  sacrifices  have  not  been  in  vain,  for 
today  they  are  respected  citizens  in  every 
community  in  the  land,  relieved  of  their 
legal  and  social  discriminations  that 
used  to  plague  them  in  most  Western 
States,  and  able  to  look  into  a  prom- 
ising future  with  confidence. 

We  in  our  district  are  pleased  to  note 
that  Mrs.  Nawa  Munemorl  was  a  p€tf. 
ticipant  in  the  commemorative  services 
which  were  held  on  June  2  and  that  the 
President  paid  her  special  tribute  at  a 
meeting  the  next  morning  in  the  White 
House,  for  she  Is  the  mother  of  the  late 
Pfc.  Sadao  S.  Munemorl,  who  won  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  post- 
humously in  Ittily  with  the  442d.  A 
grateful  Nation  renamed  a  U.S.  troop 
transport  in  her  son's  memory,  the 
U  S  S.  Pvt.  Sadao  S.  Munemori,  the  only 
American  vessel  with  a  Japanese  Ameri- 
can name. 

At  a  time  when  our  country  and  our 
people  may  tend  to  forget  that  patriot- 
ism and  loyalty  are  still  worthwhile  vir- 
tues, it  may  be  well  to  read  again  the 
citation  that  summarizes  the  single  ac- 
tion that  earned  for  a  young  American 
who  had  to  volunteer  for  the  Army  from 
a  relocation  camp,  our  Nations  highest 
decoration  for  valor: 

Pfc  Sadao  S  Munemorl.  an  assistant  squad 
leader  of  Company  A.  100th  Infantry  Bat- 
talion. 442d  Regimental  Combat  Team, 
fought  with  great  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
on  April  5.  1945.  neiiT  Seravezza,  Italy. 

When  his  unit  was  pinned  down  by  grazing 
flre  from  the  enemy's  strong  mountain  de- 
fense and  command  of  the  squad  devolved 
on  him  with  the  wounding  of  its  regular 
leader,  he  made  frontal,  one-man  attacks 
through  direct  flre  and  knocked  out  two 
machlnegtins  with  grenades. 

Withdrawing  under  murderous  flre  and 
shower  of  grenades  from  other  enemy  em- 
placements, he  had  nearly  reached  a  shell 
crater  occupied  by  two  of  his  men  when  an 
unexploded  grenade  bounced  on  his  helmet 
and  rolled  upward  his  helple.sa  comrades. 
He  arose  Into  the  withering  flre.  dived  for 
the  missile,  and  smothered  Its  blast  with 
his  body 

By  his  swift,  supremely  heroic  action, 
Private  Munemorl  saved  two  of  his  men  at 
the  cost  of  his  own  life  and  did  much  to 
( lear  the  path  for  his  company's  victorious 
;idvance. 

Among  other  Japanese  Americans  who 
served  in  the  US.  Army  are  the  nine 
Nakada  brothers,  .sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ginzo  Nakada,  who  were  evacuated  from 
Lon?  Beach  in  the  spring  of  1942,  along 
with  others  of  Japanese  ancestry.  As  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  other 
American  family,  regardless  of  na- 
tionality, has  sent  so  many  sons  into 
our  Army.  Yoshinao  served  with  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services;  Henry  and 
George  with  the  442d  in  Europe;  John 
with  military  intelligence  In  Alaska: 
Saburo.  Mlnoru.  James,  and  Yoshlo  with 
military  intelligence  In  the  Pacific;  and 
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Stephen,  with  the  Military  Intelligence 
Service  Language  School,  Six  of  the 
Nakada  brothers  still  reside  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

In  clo.sing,  may  I  quote  "The  Japanese 
American  Creed,"  which  was  written  be- 
fore World  War  II  by  Mike  Masaoka, 
whom  many  of  us  know  as  the  Washing- 
ton representative  of  the  Japanese 
American  Citizens  League.  It  was  read 
into  the  Congressional  Record  for  the 
first  time  in  May  1941  by  the  late  Senator 
Elbert  D.  Thomas,  of  Utah,  then  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs 
Committee.  Through  the  travail  of 
evacuation  and  relocation,  our  Japanese 
American  citizens  lived  this  creed,  which 
has  meaning  not  only  to  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry  today  but  also  to  all 
Americans,  without  reference  to  race, 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin: 

The  Japanese  American  Creed 

I  am  proud  that  I  am  an  American  citizen 
of  Japanese  ancestry,  for  my  very  background 
makes  me  appreciate  more  fully  the  wonder- 
ful advantages  of  this  Nation.  1  believe  in 
her  Institutions,  Ideals,  and  traditions;  I 
glory  in  her  heritage;  I  boast  of  her  history; 
I  trust  In  her  future.  She  has  granted  me 
liberties  and  opportunities  such  as  no  Indi- 
vidual enjoys  In  this  world  today.  She  has 
given  me  an  education  befitting  kings.  She 
has  entrusted  me  with  the  responsibilities  of 
the  franchise.  She  has  permitted  me  to 
build  a  home,  to  earn  a  livelihood,  to  vor- 
shlp,  think,  speak,  and  act  as  I  please — as  a 
free  man  equal  to  every  other  man. 

Although  some  Individuals  may  discrimi- 
nate against  me,  I  shall  never  become  bitter 
or  lose  faith,  for  I  know  that  such  persons 
are  not  representative  of  the  majority  of  the 
American  people.  True,  I  shall  do  all  in  my 
power  to  discourage  such  practices,  but  I 
shall  do  it  in  the  American  way:  above- 
board.  In  the  open,  through  courts  of  law,  by 
education,  by  proving  myself  to  be  worthy  of 
equal  treatment  and  consideration.  I  am 
firm  In  my  belief  that  American  sportsman- 
ship and  attitude  of  fair  play  will  Judge 
citizenship  and  patriotism  on  the  basis  of 
action  and  achievement,  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  physical  characteristics. 

Because  I  believe  In  America,  and  I  trast 
she  believes  In  me.  and  because  I  have  re- 
ceived Innumerable  benefits  from  her,  I 
pledge  myself  to  do  honor  to  her  at  all  times 
and  In  all  places;  to  support  her  constitu- 
tion; to  obey  her  laws;  to  respect  her  flag;  to 
defend  her  against  all  enemies,  foreign  or 
domestic;  to  actively  assume  my  duties  and 
obligations  as  a  citizen,  cheerfully  and  with- 
out any  reservations  whatsoever,  In  the  hope 
that  I  may  become  a  better  American  in  a 
greater  America. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hard- 
ing] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
native  of  Idaho  wlio  grew  up  witl)  many 
of  the  Japanese  Americans  from  south- 
eastern Idaho  who  served  in  World  War 
n  and  who  numbers  many  more  among 
my  friends  and  supporters.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
Japanese  Americans  who  achieved  such 
a  distinguished  record  in  our  Armed 
Forces  in  World  War  II. 

As  has  been  noted  before,  five  of  the 
Japanese  Americans  who  lie  in  honored 


glory  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery  are 
from  southeastern  Idaho.  They  are 
Private  Raito  and  Sgt.  Wataru  Naka- 
shima,  of  Pocatello;  Pfc.  Klyoshi  Mura- 
kami, also  of  Pocatello;  Pfc.  Hiroshl 
Nagano,  of  Blackfoot;  and  Pvt.  Roy  R. 
Shiozawa,  of  T>'hee. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  these  five 
were  the  only  Japanese  Americans  from 
the  State  of  Idaho  who  died  in  the  de- 
fense of  our  country  in  World  War  II,  for 
the  number  is  considerably  higher.  But, 
the  ratio  of  5  of  the  21  American  soldiers 
of  Japanese  ancestry  who  are  Interred 
in  Arlington  being  from  my  State  is  in- 
dicative of  the  great  number  who  sei-ved 
from  Idaho.  Indeed,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  on  a  per  capita  basis,  more 
Japanese  Americans  volunteered  for 
duty  and  served  in  World  War  II  from 
Idaho  than  from  any  other  State,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  then  Territory 
of  Hawaii. 

An  estimated  20  from  Pocatello  served 
in  the  442d  Regimental  Combat  Team 
alone.  From  the  Idaho  Palls  area,  some 
35  to  40  served  in  both  the  European  and 
Pacific  theaters  of  operations.  And, 
from  the  Rexburg-St.  Anthony  area! 
some  30  served  with  the  442d  and  with 
military  intelligence  in  the  Pacific. 

When  one  considers  that  there  are 
only  about  a  thousand  persons  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  of  all  ages  in  the  whole 
area,  this  is  a  remarkable  percentage, 
especially  when  one  considers  that  many, 
if  not  most,  were  not  subject  to  the  draft 
because  they  were  so  needed  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  food  for  victory  program. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Nakashima  of  Poca- 
tello and  Mrs.  H.  Nagano  of  Blackfoot 
were  able  to  participate  in  the  commemo- 
rative services  on  June  2.  The  following 
afternoon,  I  was  privileged  to  cohost  an 
informal  luncheon  for  these  Gold  Star 
Parents  from  Idaho  and  other  States 
in  the  House  dining  room  along  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Hawaii, 
Congressman  Spark  Matsunaga,  himself 
one  of  the  great  Japanese  American  war 
heroes  of  World  War  II. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  we 
in  the  West  owe  much  to  our  immigrant 
Japanese,  the  parents  of  these  brave 
soldiers  who  fought  so  well  in  Europe 
and  the  Pacific.  They  came  more  than 
half  a  century  ago  to  work  on  the  rail- 
roads, to  help  tie  the  Nation  together 
with  iron  rails.  They  came  too  to  con- 
vert the  sage  brush  and  the  deserts  into 
rich  agricultural  lands.  That  Idaho  to- 
day raises  the  finest  potatoes  in  the 
United  States  is  also  partly  a  testament 
to  their  skill  and  hard  work. 

Perhaps  coincldentally,  the  Nakash- 
imas,  the  Naganos,  and  the  Shiozawas 
were  among  the  pioneers  who  farmed  our 
lands  and  helped  develop  the  richness 
of  the  soil  in  southeastern  Idaho.  And, 
the  Murakamis  worked  on  the  railroads' 
Together,  these  Japanese  contributed 
more  than  their  share  to  the  conquering 
of  the  frontier  and  the  development  of 
our  region. 

Today,  the  sons  of  these  Japanese  pio- 
neers are  pioneering  again— In  the  Magic 
Valley  area  near  Twin  Falls,  Japanese 
Americans  are  showing  the  way  in  re- 
claiming sagebrush  lands  into  fertile  po- 
tato and  wheat  farms.    Truly,  they  have 


accomplished  the  proverbial  miracle  of 
making  the  desert  bloom  as  a  rose. 

It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  for  me  at 
this  time  to  call  the  honor  roll  of  Jap- 
anese Americans  from  Idaho  who  served 
in  our  Armed  Forces  in  World  War  II. 
But,  here  are  the  names  <of  some  who 
come  to  mmd :  The  Shiozaki  brothers  of 
Blackfoot,  Hero,  Mike,  and  Jun;  Klyo 
Morlmoto,  of  Pocatello,  now  with  the 
Harvard  University  faculty,  who  won  a 
Silver  Star;  and  Harvey  Yamashita  and 
Kazuo  Endo,  also  of  Pocatello,  who  were 
wounded  In  action  and  earned  Purple 
Hearts.  All  of  these  men  were  with  the 
famous  442d  Regimental  Combat  Team. 
In  addition  my  neighbors  Leo  and  Paul 
Hosoda  of  St.  Anthony  and  my  friend 
Bill  Yoden  of  Blackfoot  as  well  as  many 
other  Japanese  Idahoans  served  with 
honor. 

Of  interest  may  be  that  Togo  Hikida 
won  both  the  Bronze  Star  and  the  Purple 
Heart  with  the  442d  in  Italy  and  Prance. 
His  brother,  Ted  Fuji  Hikida,  is  the 
mayor  of  Teton  City,  probably  the  only 
Japanese  American  outside  Hawaii  and 
California  to  be  elected  mayor  of  an  in- 
corporated city. 

No  summation  of  Japanese  American 
soldiery  in  southeastern  Idaho,  however, 
is  complete  without  that  of  Pvt.  Roy 
Ichiro  Miyasakl,  for  whom  the  Army  Re- 
serve building  at  Rexburg  is  named.  As 
far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  only  public 
building  in  the  United  States  officially 
named  in  honor  of  a  Japanese  American 
soldier.  Miyasakl  won  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  in  Korea,  near  Tumyong- 
Dong.  on  June  12,  1951.  As  his  squad 
participated  in  clearing  an  area  between 
two  Communist-held  hills,  the  enemy, 
behind  a  well -protected  bunker  com- 
manding the  whole  terrain,  began  to 
blanket  in  the  entire  area  with  heavy 
mortar  and  machinegun  fire.  When  the 
Browning  automatic  rifieman  in  his 
squad  was  wounded,  Miyasakl  took  over 
the  heavy  weapon  and  continued  to  ad- 
vance in  the  face  of  murderous  fire,  even 
though  he  himself  was  wounded.  He 
finally  took  the  bunker  by  himself,  killing  ' 
a  number  of  the  enemy  in  the  process, 
rind  thereby  opening  up  the  advance  for 
his  entire  unit.  He  defended  the  bunker 
against  a  furious  enemy  counterattack 
and  held  it  until  Allied  units  arrived  to 
take  it  over.  While  moving  to  the  attack 
again,  he  was  killed  by  an  exploding 
mortar  shell. 

Private  Miyasakl  has  a  brother,  Tom- 
my, who  is  a  permanently  blind  veteran 
of  World  War  II.  Two  other  brothers 
served  during  World  War  11— Akira  with 
the  442d  in  Italy  and  France,  and  Tateshl 
in  mihtary  intelligence  in  the  Pacific, 
where  he  won  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  and 
and  oak-leaf  cluster.  Still  another 
brother,  Katsuml,  served  with  him  in 
Korea. 

We  in  southeastern  Idaho  believe  that 
the  Miyasakls  of  Rexburg,  typify  the  kind 
of  citizenry  that  represents  our  Jap- 
anese American  society. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller],  for  taking  this 
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time  to  pay  tribute  to  Americans  of  Jap- 
anese   descent    who    served    with    our 
Armed   Forces   during   World    War    II. 
Reference  was  made  a  moment  a«ro  by 
the    gentleman    trota    California    [Mr. 
RoYBALl   in  regard  to  the  operation  of 
the   Allied   Translator    and   Interpreter 
Section    in    the   Pacific    theater   under 
General  MacArthur's  command.     I  just 
wanted  to  comment  on  the  fact  that  as  a 
member  of  that  section  it  was  my  privi- 
lege   and    honor    to    have    had    several 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  serving 
with  me  and  under  me  during  a  part  of 
the    Pacific    campaigns.     Actually,    the 
Navy  had  always  refused  to  enlist  Nisei, 
but  the  Army  did  enlist  them,  and  we 
found    in    the    Pacific    theater,    where 
General  MacArthur  unified  the  services 
without  waiting  for  any  further  action, 
that  the  only  effective  translation  and 
interpretation  services  required  the  com- 
bined services  of  Americans  of  Japanese 
descent  and  other  Americans  who  had 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  Japa- 
nese language,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey   [Mr.  Joklson]   and  myself 
had    the    opportunity    to    do.      These 
Americans  of  Japanese  descent  served 
with   great   distinction.     They   took,   as 
you  can  Imagine,  very  serious  risks  in 
serving  in  the  Pacific  theater  had  they 
been  captured,  and  the  record  indicates 
that  they  served  with  the  same  high  de- 
gree  of   bravery    and   distinction    with 
which  they  also  performed  in  the  Eu- 
ropean theater.     I  want  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  commending  these  Japa- 
nese Americans  for  the  magnificent  job 
that  they  did  then,  and  for  the  great  role 
that  they  are  playing  in  America  today. 
as  exemplified  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii   [Mr.  MatsunagaI. 
and  our  former  colleague  in  the  House, 
now    serving    In    the    other    body.    Dan 
Inouye. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  OHaraI. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  heart  is  very  close  to  the  Japanese 
Americans.  For  a  number  of  years  I 
had.  as  my  constituents,  more  Japanese 
Americans  than  any  other  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  That,  of 
course,  is  not  true  at  the  present  time, 
but  I  still  have  a  large  Japanese  Amer- 
ican constituency.  They  are  leaders  in 
many  worthy  activities,  prominent  in 
the  professions  and  in  business,  a  vital 
part  of  our  cultural  and  community  life. 

The  first  Japanese  American  congres- 
sional secretary  was  Mary  Ono.  who  has 
been  in  my  office  for  12  years.  Her  hus- 
band is  Harry  Ono.  a  veteran  of  that 
famous  442d.  So,  I  am  much  sur- 
rounded by  sentiment  for  Japanese 
Americans. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  no  brighter  page 
in  American  history  than  that  written  by 
Japanese  Americans.  Here  they  were  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
Japan,  fine,  loyal  and  educated  Ameri- 
cans. t>oi-n  in  our  beloved  America,  grad- 
uates of  colleges,  put  through  these  col- 
leges by  the  sweat  and  the  toil  of  their 
fathers  and  mothers  who  were  not  per- 
mitted to  be  citizens.  With  the  war  came 
blind  suspicion  of  anyone  of  Japanese 
name  or  blood.  They  were  taken  from 
their  homes  and  friends,  and  Imprisoned 


as  suspected  enemies  of  the  land  of  their 
birth  and  of  their  love.  Prom  all  of  this 
cruel  misunderstanding  and  this  period 
of  agonizing  mistreatment,  they  emerged 
with  their  love  of  the  United  States  im- 
diminished.  undisturbed,  their  spirit  and 
faith  in  our  warm  country  unscarred. 
What  they  had  gone  through  they  ac- 
cepted as  the  test  of  their  Americani.sm. 
and  they  met  that  test  with  a  heroism 
on  the  battlefields,  never  surpassed  and  a 
dedication  to  good  citizenry  that  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  all  their  fellow 
Americans. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  group  in  the 
history  of  our  country  who  has  suffered 
so  much  without  justification  and  has 
come  out  of  it  to  make  such  a  great 
contribution  with  never  a  scar  of  re- 
sentment or  faltering  in  their  love  of  and 
loyalty  to  country.  God  bless  the  Jap- 
anese Americans. 

Mr.  GIIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  GILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
much  pleasure  to  join  the  others  here  to- 
day who  pay  tribute  to  those  Americans 
of  Japanese  ancestry  who  gave  up  their 
lives  for  their  country  during  the  Second 
World  War.  It  Is  both  proper  and  en- 
couraging to  hear  expressions  of  respect 
paid  to  these  Americans. 

The  meaning  of  this  stnJBgle  for  rec- 
otinition  and  dignity  was  exemplified  by 
the  speeches  which  were  delivered  at  the 
commemorative  services  honoring  these 
Americans  at  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery on  June  2.  1963.  Those  of  us  in  at- 
tendance were  reminded  once  again  of 
the  sacrifices  this  distinguished  group  of 
Americans  made  in  order  to  be  recog- 
iiized  by  some  as  first-class  citizens. 

One  such  speech  was  that  delivered  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  good 
friend  from  Hawaii,  himself  an  Ameri- 
can of  Japanese  ancestry  and  Purple 
Heart  veteran  of  both  the  famed  100th 
Infantry  Battalion  and  of  the  Military 
Intelligence  Sei-vice  So  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  may  have  the  full  bene- 
fit of  Congre.s.sman  Matsunaga's  remarks, 
I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  his  speech 
be  printed  at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

To  Honor   Our  Df.<d 

( By  Congresaman  Spark  M.  Matsunaga, 
Arlington  National  Cemetery.  June  2, 
1963) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  U  with  a  deep 
sense  of  himilllty  and  gratitude  that  I  Join 
you  In  paying  tribute  to  tiie  honored  war 
dead,  for  had  It  not  been  for  them.  I  know 
I  would  not  be  here  today  to  address  you  as 
a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
St.ites. 

I  ILke  to  think  that  the  valiant  men  lu 
whose  memory  we  gather  here  today  fought 
and  died  for  me — fought  and  died  so  that 
those  of  us  who  survived  them,  the  living. 
might  enjoy  freedom  with  Justice.  I'd  like 
to  point  to  the  distinguished  U.S.  Senator 
from  Hawaii  who  spoke  before  me  and  to 
offer  myself  along  with  him  as  living  proofs 
that  they  whom  we  honor  here  today  did 
not  die  In  vain.  To  paraphrase  the  state- 
ment of  President  Truman  when  he  presented 
the    seventh    Presidential    Unit    Citation    to 


the    men    of    the    44ad    Infantry    Regiment 
■They   fought   against   prejudice   and   won  • 

William  E.  Gladstone,  the  great  EnglUh 
statesman,  once  said.  "Show  me  the  manner 
In  which  a  nation  or  a  community  cares  for 
Its  dead  and  I  will  measure  with  mathe- 
matlcal  exactness  the  sympathies  of  Its  peo- 
ple, their  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  land 
and  their  loyalty  to  high  ideas." 

There  was  a  time  when  a  gathering  such 
as  this  would  have  been  looked  down  upon 
by  some  of  our  fellow  Americans  as  being 
akin  to  ancestor  worship.  We  have  found 
however,  that  with  maturity  Americans  have 
begun  more  and  more  to  pay  honors  to  their 
dead.  And  so  It  Is,  with  honor  and  with 
reverence,  that  we  pay  tribute  to  those  who 
He  within  these  hallowed  grounds,  at  Pohu- 
kaina.  and  other  cemeteries  throughout  the 
world. 

If  we  the  living,  the  beneficiaries  of  their 
sacrifices  are  truly  intent  upon  showing  our 
gratitude,  we  must  do  more  than  gather  to- 
gether for  speechmaklng  and  perfunctory 
ceremonies.  We  must  undertake  to  carry 
on  the  unfinished  work  which  they  so  nobly 
advanced.  The  fight  against  prejudice  U 
not  confined  to  the  battlefield  alone.  It  u 
stUl  here  and  now  with  us.  So  long  as  a 
6lnc;Ie  member  of  our  citizenry  Is  denied  the 
use  of  public  facilities  and  denied  the  right 
to  earn  a  decent  living  because,  and  solely 
because  of  the  color  of  his  skin,  we  who 
'fought  against  prejudice  and  won"  ought 
not  sit  idly  by  and  tolerate  the  perpetuation 
of  Injustices. 

The  fight  against  prejudice  Is  a  long  and 
painstaking  one.  Education  Is  the  most 
formidable  weapon  against  It,  but  education 
Is  a  slow  and  tedious  process.  The  temper 
of  our  Nation  today  is  such  that  we  cannot 
wait  any  longer  for  the  slow  wheels  of  educa- 
tion to  grind  out  social  Justice.  Patience 
among  the  downtrodden  is  running  out  and 
we  must  look  to  a  more  expeditious  way. 
That  way,  I   believe.   Is  the  way  of  the  law 

Depplte  the  display  of  violence  over  the 
last  few  months  In  certain  area*  of  our 
country,  Americans  are  undeniably  a  law- 
abiding  people.  Prejudices  may  drive  them 
to  violence,  but  experience  has  shown  that 
when  confronted  with  the  law.  their  violence 
will  yield  to  peaceful  compliance.  While 
wiser  men  will  certainly  differ,  I  do  believe 
that  the  law-abiding  nature  of  our  Nation's 
people  will  now  allow  racial  prejudice  to  be 
outlawed  and  abolished  by  legislation  and 
enforcement  of  the  law. 

We  who  have  won  In  our  fight  against 
prejudice  have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
plight  of  those  who  continue  to  be  subjected 
to  racial  prejudice.  In  the  name  of  fair 
play  we  can  serve  our  fellow  Americans  by 
working  for  elimination  of  Injustices  througt 
enactment  of  appropriate  laws  at  the  SUte 
and  National  levels. 

In  the  final  analysis,  man  will  best  serve 
himself  through  law.  for  as  history  has  re- 
peatedly shown.  Justice  best  prevails  through 
the  law. 

Let  us  then  here  resolve  in  paying  tribute 
to  our  honored  dead,  that  wc  shall  not  rest 
until  through  the  rule  of  law,  as  was  so 
movingly  stated  by  Vice  President  Johnson 
at  Gettyrburg.  "Justice  Is  blind  to  color, 
until  education  Is  unaware  uf  race,  until  op- 
portunity Is  unconcerned  with  men's  skins  " 
Thank  you. 

Mr,  MILLER  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  IMr. 
MontoyaI.  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Ullman).  and  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  StinsonI,  may  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
New  Mexico  cannot  boast  of  as  many 
Japanese  Americans  who  served  in 
World  War  II  as  many  of  our  nelghbor- 
in^r  States,  we  can,  however,  point  with 
pride  to  the  fact  that  the  only  living 
Japanese  American  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  winner  lives  among  us.  In  Gal- 
lup. N.  Mcx. 

He  is  Hiroshi  Miyamura,  whom  most 
of  us  call  "Hershey,"  owner  and  oper- 
ator of  a  service  station  in  Gallup. 

Althouph  he  won  the  Nation's  highest 
decoration  for  valor  in  Korea,  he  received 
his  baptism  of  fire  with  the  famed  442d 
Japanese  American  Regimental  Combat 
Team,  about  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  this  afternoon.  He  was  a  replace- 
ment for  that  combat  team,  just  as  was 
Pvt.  Sadao  S.  Munemorl,  who  won  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  posthu- 
mously in  Italy.  Both  participated  in 
the  final  Po  Valley  campaign,  which 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  German  ar- 
mies in  Italy. 

"Hershey"  was  a  sergeant  In  Korea 
with  the  7th  Infantry  Regiment.  He  was 
captured  as  a  wounded  prisoner  of  war 
after  his  heroic  actions  near  Taejon-Ni, 
late  In  April  1951.  It  was  not  until  he 
was  exchanged  for  Korean  prisoners  of 
war  after  the  armistice  was  signed  at 
Freedom  Village  in  August  1953,  after  29 
months  in  enemy  hands,  that  he  learned 
that  he  had  earned  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor.  His  award  had  to  be 
kept  secret,  for  there  is  no  telling  what 
his  Communist  captors  would  have  done 
to  him  had  they  known  of  his  high 
honor. 

Then  President  Eisenhower  personally 
decorated  him  with  the  Medal  of  Honor 
at  special  White  House  ceremonies  in  the 
summer  of  1954. 

The  citation  for  his  Medal  of  Honor  is 
a  remarkable  reminder  of  what  patriotic 
Americans,  regardless  of  their  race,  color, 
creed,  and  ancestry,  can  do  when  our 
Nation's  honor  is  at  stake. 

The  citation  reads  as  follows: 

(Sergeant)  Cpl.  Hiroshi  H.  Miyamura 
(Service  No.  ER38584192),  Infantry,  Army  of 
the  United  States,  a  member  of  Company  H, 
7th  Infantry  Regiment,  3d  Infantry  Division, 
distinguished  himself  by  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry and  Intrepidity  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  In  action  against  the  enemy  near 
Taejon-Nl,  Korea,  on  April  24  and  25,   1951. 

On  the  night  of  April  24,  Company  H  was 
occupying  a  defensive  position  when  the  en- 
emy fanatically  attacked,  threatening  to 
overrun  the  position. 

Corporal  Miyamura.  a  ma'.hinegun  squad 
leader,  aware  of  the  Imminent  danger  to  his 
men,  unhesitatingly  jumped  from  his  shelter 
wielding  his  bayonet  In  close,  hand-to-hand 
combat,  killing  approximately  10  of  the 
enemy.  Returning  to  his  position,  he  ad- 
ministered first  aid  to  the  wounded  and  di- 
rected their  evacuation  as  another  savage 
assault  hit  the  line.  He  manned  his  machine- 
gun  and  delivered  withering  fire  until  his 
ammunition  was  expended.  He  ordered  the 
squad  to  withdraw,  while  he  remained  behind 
to  render  the  gun  Inoperative.  He  then 
bayoneted  his  way  through  Infiltrated  enemy 
soldiers  to  a  second  gun  emplacement  and 
assisted  In  Its  operation. 

When  the  Intensity  of  the  attack  necessi- 
tated the  withdrawal  of  the  company.  Cor- 
poral Miyamura  ordered  his  men  to  fa'll  back 
while  he  remained  to  cover  their  movement. 
He  killed  more  than  50  of  the  enemy  before 
his  ammunition   was   depleted   and   he   was 


severely  wounded.  He  maintained  his  mag- 
nificent stand  despite  hl»  painful  wounds, 
continuing  to  repel  the  attack  untu  his  po6l- 
tlon  was  overrun. 

When  last  seen,  he  was  fighting  ferociotu- 
ly  against  an  overwhelming  ntimber  of  enemy 
soldiers. 

Corporal  Mlyamura's  Indomitable  heroism 
and  consummate  devotion  to  duty  reflect  the 
utmost  glory  on  himself  and  uphold  the 
illustrious  traditions  of  the  military  service. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  join- 
ing with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  who 
served  in  World  War  II,  I  note  with  both 
sorrow  and  pride  that  of  the  21  Japanese 
American  war  heroes  who  sleep  in  the 
hallowed  ground  of  the  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  4  are  from  my  State  of 
Oregon. 

Pfc.  Victor  K.  Hada,  Cpl.  Jimmie  T. 
Kokubu,  Pfc.  Thomas  T,  Kuge,  and  Pvt. 
Stanley  Oba.  All  four  were  killed  in 
action  with  the  famed  442d  Regimental 
Combat  Team,  the  most  decorated  unit  in 
American  military  history  for  its  size  and 
length  of  service.  Altogether,  more  than 
9.000  suffered  casualties,  with  more  than 
600  killed  in  action.  The  few  who  are 
interred  in  Arlington  are  but  symbolic  of 
the  tremendous  toll  suffered  by  Japanese 
American  troops. 

The  Members  of  this  House  know  per- 
sonally of  the  patriotism  of  the  Jap- 
anese Americans  who  fought  In  World 
War  II.  Members  of  the  two  famous 
Nisei  fighting  groups  in  Europe  have 
served  as  Members  of  this  House.  Sena- 
tor Daniel  K.  Inouye,  our  beloved  for- 
mer colleague  and  my  dear  friend, 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  442d  Infantry 
Regimental  Combat  Team.  Sparky 
Matsunaga,  the  able  new  Member  from 
Hawaii,  was  an  officer  in  the  100th  In- 
fantry Battalion. 

The  brave  exploits  of  the  Nisei  who 
fought  in  Europe  are  well  known  and  a 
stirring  movie  was  made  telling  of  their 
dramatic  exploits.  However,  relatively 
little  is  known  about  the  important  mili- 
tary intelligence  activities  of  the  more 
than  15.000  Japanese  American  troops 
that  served  in  the  Pacific.  As  a  Navy 
communications  officer  in  the  Pacific 
during  World  War  II,  I  heard  of  their 
work,  but  hardly  imagined  that  it  was 
so  extensive  and  impressive.  In  recog- 
nizing their  services,  one  must  not  for- 
get that  when  Nisei  soldiers  were 
captured  by  the  Japanese  forces,  their 
treatment  was  far  more  difficult  than  for 
other  American  servicemen. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  Japanese  Ameri- 
can war  hero  of  World  War  II  in 
the  Pacific  was  Sgt.  Prank  Hachiya.  It 
gives  me  great  personal  pride  to  tell  my 
colleagues  that  Frank  Hachiya  came 
from  Hood  River  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district.  His  story  is  probably  the 
most  dramatic  example  of  the  amazing 
courape  and  loyalty  of  these  Americans 
who  had  to  fight  a  war  under  not  only 
desperate  and  dangerous  conditions,  but 
also  had  to  suffer  terrible  discrimination 
and  prejudice  toward  their  loved  ones  at 
home.  I  have  been  told  that  Frank 
Hachiya's  dramatic  story  would  have 
been  portrayed  in  a  movie  but  it  was 
considered  to  be  just  too  unbelievable. 
I  would  like  to  summarize  briefly  his 
story  as  reported  in  the  Selective  Service 
System  s  Report  on  Special  Groups. 


The  1942  military  evacuation  from  the 
west  coast  of  all  persons  of  Japanese 
ancestry  resulted  in  Prank  Hachiya  go- 
ing to  the  Minidoka  Relocation  Center 
in  Hunt,  Idaho.  Not  considered  ac- 
ceptable for  service  In  the  Army  he  was 
therefore  ineligible  for  the  draft.  Never- 
theless he  volunteered  for  combat  duty. 
Because  he  had  some  knowledge  of 
Japanese,  he  was  assigned  to  military 
intelligence  duty  in  the  Pacific. 

Several  months  before  the  invasion  of 
Leyte,  that  famous  battlegroimd  in  the 
Philippines,  he  volunteered  for  intelli- 
gence work  behind  the  enemy  lines.  By 
the  time  of  the  invasion,  he  had  mapped 
out  the  complete  Japanese  defenses  for 
Leyte.  When  the  invasion  began,  he 
started  to  crawl  out  in  front  of  the 
Japanese  lines  toward  the  landing 
American  troops.  He  was  mortally 
wounded  by  fire  from  our  own  men. 
Nevertheless,  he  managed  to  crawl  far 
enough  to  lay  the  maps  showing  the 
island  s  defenses  at  the  feet  of  an  Ameri- 
can oflBcer.  A  grateful  Nation  post- 
humously awarded  him  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross,  the  highest 
decoration  awarded  to  a  Japanese 
American  in  the  Pacific  theater. 

The  life  of  Sergeant  Hachiya 
symbolizes  well  the  story  of  the 
Japanese  American  soldiers  of  World 
War  n.  Unwanted  by  the  Army,  he 
could  not  be  drafted.  Suspected  by  his 
own  Government,  he  was  confined  in  a 
relocation  camp.  He  insisted  upon  serv- 
ing our  country,  so  he  volunteered. 
Given  the  most  trying  of  assignments,  to 
fight  against  those  of  his  own  ancestry 
and  culture,  he  was  mistakenly  shot  and 
killed  by  his  own  comrades.  Though  he 
died,  his  courage  resulted  in  the  saving 
of  the  lives  of  thousands  of  his  country- 
men. 

Surely  no  other  group  can  surpass  the 
record  of  the  Japanese  American  soldiers 
for  loyalty  and  patriotism  under  arduous 
conditions  while  they  and  their  loved 
ones  at  home  suffered  from  terrible  dis- 
crimination and  injustice.  Their  record 
of  outstanding  citizenship  during  war- 
time is  only  matched  by  their  records 
during  peacetime.  The  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans in  my  own  district  are  noted  for 
their  industriousness  and  model  citizen- 
ship. Most  of  my  Nisei  constituents  work 
in  farming  and  related  activities  in  Hood 
River  County,  the  home  area  of  Sergeant 
Hachiya,  and  in  Malheur  County.  The 
quality  of  their  crops  and  their  general 
efiflciency  in  both  production  and  mar- 
keting is  well  known. 

This  country  has  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude and  restitution  to  pay  both  those 
who  suffered  at  the  battlefront  and  at 
the  homefront.  Last  year  I  was  pleased 
to  have  worked  with  my  colleague  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Congress- 
man Cecil  King  of  California,  to  insure 
proper  tax  treatment  for  the  financial 
compensation  our  country  made  to  those 
who  had  suffered  property  losses  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  1942  evacuation. 

Many  of  my  own  constituents  suffered 
personally  in  the  relocation  camps  that 
this  Nation  so  tragically  established  dur- 
ing the  hysteria  just  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

We  are  fortunate  that  the  great 
personal  fortitude  and  deep  loyalty  of 
these   fellow   Americans  precluded  any 
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lasting  feelings  of  bitterness.  Outstand- 
ing examples  of  this  deep  love  of  country 
are  Kay  and  Kitty  Hisatomi.  who  were 
moved  to  the  relocation  camp  at  Tule- 
lake.  Calif.,  though  they  were  both  born 
and  raised  in  this  country.  This  family 
has  such  love  of  country  that  their  son, 
John  Hisatomi.  wants  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  two  uncles,  much  deco- 
rated veterans  of  the  442d,  and  serve  in 
his  country's  defense.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  my  appointments  to  the  military 
academies  are  strictly  competitive  It. 
therefore,  gave  me  special  pride  to  an- 
nounce that  John  Hisatomi  finished  first 
among  my  nominees  and  so  received  my 
principal  appointment  this  year  to  West 
Point. 

I  take  pride  today  in  joining  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California, 
the  Honorable  George  Miller,  in  paying 
tribute  to  those  of  Japanese  descent  who 
have  lived  up  to  the  highest  tradition  of 
heroism  in  the  defense  of  our  country. 
They  are  indeed  great  Americans. 

Mr.  STINSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
indeed  honored  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues today  to  honor  those  loyal  Japa- 
nese Americans,  who  despite  harsh  treat- 
ment by  this  country,  volunteered  to 
defend  this  Nation  against  her  enemies 
during  World  War  II.  Only  one  or  two 
generations  removed  from  their  home- 
land, they  fought  to  preserve  our  Ameri- 
can heritage.  The  Japanese  Americans 
are  indeed  a  living  tribute  to  the  founda- 
tions and  principles  of  our  Nation.  They 
prove  that  "Americanism  is  a  matter  of 
the  mind  and  the  heart;  Americanism 
is  not.  and  never  was,  a  matter  of  race 
or  ancestry." 

We  can  all  remember  the  treatment 
accorded  to  these  people  during  the  early 
years  of  the  war.  when,  because  of  so- 
called  "racial  affinity, "  they  were  torn 
away  from  their  homes  on  the  west  coa.st 
and  sent  to  relocation  camps  in  the  in- 
terior part  of  the  country.  There,  they 
lived  in  almost  concentration  camp  con- 
ditions. Our  Nation  openly  doubted 
their  loyalty,  integrity,  and  pride  in  the 
American  way.  Lf  any  race  living  in 
America  should  have  lost  faith  in  Amer- 
ica, it  should  have  been  the  Japanese 
Americans.  But.  they  defied  that  doubt, 
and  finally,  in  1943,  they  were  at  last 
given  the  opportunity  to  prove  their 
Americanism  and  join  our  forces  over- 
seas. They  had  begged  and  petitioned 
for  this  for  2  long  bitter  years,  and  when 
they  were  at  last  given  this  opportunity, 
the  response  was  overwhelming. 

As  you  know,  these  volunteers  com- 
posed the  main  force  of  the  442d  Regi- 
mental Combat  Team,  and  became  the 
most  decorated  unit  in  our  military  his- 
tory for  its  size  and  length  of  service. 
The  100th  Infanti-y  Battalion,  composed 
mainly  of  Hawaiian  National  Guard 
members,  became  equally  as  fajnous 

The  record  of  individual  acts  of  brav- 
ery and  patriotism  by  the  Nisei  is  long 
indeed,  and  yet  as  Ernie  Pyle  pointed 
out.  most  of  their  personal  bravery  dec- 
orations were  awarded  for  saving  the 
lives  of  their  comrades  Two  Japanese 
Americans  from  Washington  who  were 
killed  in  action  are  buried  at  Arlington 
National    Cemetery.      Over    50    are    in- 


terred   in    the    Washelli    Cemetery    in 
Seattle. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  great  contri- 
butions made  by  those  Nisei  who  served 
in  the  Pacific  in  the  intelligence 
branches.  Due  to  their  eCforts.  we  knew 
more  about  our  enemy  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  Nisei  intelligence  work 
shortened  the  war  in  the  Pacific  by  2 
years  Time  and  time  again  through- 
out the  pages  of  World  War  11  history, 
the  valor  and  bravery  of  the  Japanese 
Americans  are  illustrated.  They  are  in- 
deed the  subject  of  a  unique  chapter  in 
our  history,  and  the  American  Nation 
and  the  free  world  is  highly  indebted  to 
them. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  with  pride  to 
the  record  established  by  the  Nisei  who 
came  from  the  Seattle  area  of  Washing- 
ton State,  which  I  represent.  Most  of 
the  Japanese  Americans  from  this  area 
were  sent  to  the  Minidoka  Relocation 
Center  in  Idaho.  It  Is  generally  agreed 
that  the  greatest  number  of  mainland 
volunteers  came  from  this  relocation 
camp.  About  1,000  Japanese  Americans 
from  the  Seattle  area  served  in  EXirope 
and  in  the  Pacific  during  the  war.  This 
was  one-seventh  of  the  total  Japanese 
population  in  the  Seattle  area,  which  is 
one  of  the  highest  service  records  of  any 
nationality  group  in  this  country 

Let  me  mention  just  a  few  of  the  many 
individuals  who  met  the  great  challenge 
and  who  surmounted  staggering  odds  to 
fight  for  their  country.  All  are  from  the 
Seattle  area. 

First.  The  four  Sakura  brothers  of 
Seattle;  all  served  in  the  442d  Regi- 
mental  Combat   Team. 

Second.  Shiro  Kashino,  one  of  the 
most  decorated  .soldiers  of  our  area,  who 
IS  today  a  successful  businessman  in 
Seattle. 

Third.  Harry  Takagi,  who  also  fought 
with  the  442d  in  all  seven  major  cam- 
paigns, who  is  today  one  of  the  highest 
Japanese  Americans  in  our  Government. 

Fourth  Henry  Gosho.  who  participated 
in  the  combat  intelligence  in  the  Pacific 
and  served  with  the  famed  Merrill's 
Maurauders.  He  won  the  bronze  star 
medal,  among  other  awards,  and  was  the 
first  Japanese  American  to  be  appointed 
to  the  Foreign  Service. 

Fifth.  William  Marutani.  who  was  a 
commissioned  officer  in  the  Counterin- 
telligence Corps  in  Japan.  Today,  he 
resides  in  Philadelphia  and  is  a  member 
of  one  of  the  country's  most  distin- 
guished law  firms. 

Now.  I  would  especially  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mr.  Mike  Masaoka,  the  Wash- 
ington representative  of  the  Japanese 
American  Citizens  League  As  .some  of 
you  already  know,  Mr  Masaoka  was  the 
first  Japanese  American  to  volunteer  for 
the  Japanese  American  combat  team 
from  the  mainland  He  was  al.so  one  of 
five  brothers  who  .served  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  which  is  more  than  any  other 
known  American  family.  Mr  Masaoka 
is  the  author  of  the  moving  and  heart- 
warming Japanese  American  creed, 
which  expresses  the  depth  of  the  loyalty 
and  bravery  to  be  found  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Nisei.  He  Is  an  American  citizen  in 
the  highest  sense,  and  it  would  be  won- 


derful Indeed  if  every  American  held  our 
country  with  the  same  reverence  and 
high  esteem  as  Mr.  Masaoka  and  his 
people. 

CENEXAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  only  American  of  Japanese  ancestry 
in  this  body.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  in  say- 
ing that  I  am  extremely  grateful  for  the 
kind  and  gracious  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
men from  California,  Congressmen  Mil- 
LEH,  King.  Edwards.  Roybal.  "Van  Deer- 
LiN.  and  Leggett;  and  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska.  Congressman  Cunning- 
ham; of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 
Congressman  Ullman;  of  the  gentlemen 
from  Idaho.  Congressmen  Harding  and 
White;  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Mex- 
ico. Congre.ssman  Montova;  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  Congre.ssman 
Stratton;  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
Congre.ssman  O'Hara;  and  of  the  gentle- 
man  from   Hawaii.  Congressman   Gill. 

It  is  true  that  the  Japanese  American 
paid  a  high  price  in  blood  and  lives  to 
prove  his  loyalty  to  the  Unit.ed  States. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  the  Japane.se 
American  has  no  regrets  that  he  paid 
-such  a  price.  He  is  grateful  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  for  having 
given  him  the  opportunity  to  prove  his 
love  for  his  country.  He  Ic  er«teful  too 
for  his  unqualified  acceptance  ly  his 
fellow  Americans  Into  the  greatest  demo- 
cratic society  the  world  has  ever  known 

In  demonstration  of  our  gratitude  we 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  pledge 
ourselves  to  uphold  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, to  contribute  to  our  utmost 
toward  the  welfare  of  our  great  Nation, 
and  to  continue  to  prove  to  the  world  that 
Americani.sm  is  a  matter  of  the  heart 
and  mind  and  not  one  of  race  or  color. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr  LfgcettI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  LEGGETT  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  participate  with  my  col- 
league from  Alameda  County  In  paying 
my  respects  to  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry. 

My  State  of  California  is  a  great  melt- 
ing pot.  The  gentleman  from  Alameda 
I  Mr  Miller  I  and  myself  share  a  com- 
mon Italian  ancesti-y  and  we  are  proud 
of  this  ancestry,  and  no  le.ss  Americans. 
Japanese  Americans  can  be  similarly 
proud  of  the  great  things  this  national- 
ity has  accomplished      My  fellow  Cali- 
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fomians  and  myself  remember  the  great 
accomplishments  of  the  all-Japanese 
battalions  fighting  in  Italy  and  we  thank 
these  Japanese  Americans  for  assisting 
m  liberating  our  homeland.  Being  men 
of  good  will  we  attempt  to  forget  the 
aggressive  actions  of  one  Imperialistic 
Japanese  Empire  and  likewise  to  live 
down  the  oppressive  treatment  of  Japa- 
nese in  California  and  the  series  of  op- 
pressive unconstitutional  laws  which  we 
have  set  aside. 

The  Japanese  came  to  California  be- 
fore the  turn  of  the  century  over  40.000 
strong  to  respond  to  the  labor  needs  of 
California  agriculture.  Before  Japanese 
came  Chinese  and  after  them  came  Hin- 
dus. Italians.  Germans,  Filipinos,  and 
eventually  the  Mexican  nationals. 
Where  we  go  from  here  we  do  not  know. 
Of  this  group  the  Japanese  have  prob- 
ably assimilated  better  than  any.  They 
are  great  producers  today  of  agriculture 
in  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
California.  Likewise  they  are  an  ex- 
tremely lawful  people  who  claim  a  share 
of  public  welfare  practically  never. 

I  salute  the  Japanese  American  Citi- 
zens League  of  the  Fourth  District  for 
the  fine  part  this  organization  plays  In 
this  wonderful  heritage. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  those  Americans  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  who  served  our  Nation 
during  World  War  11.  We  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  these  men  who  served  their 
country  with  such  distinction  and  valor 
during  this  period. 

I  have  the  honor  to  represent  a  dis- 
trict in  which  we  have  a  large  number  of 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry.     I  am 
happy  to  recognize  their  patriotism,  and 
their   loyalty    to    their   country    during 
World  War  II  when  they  were  faced  with 
many  difficult  problems.     Some  of  these 
persons  are  numbered  among  our  most 
substantial  citizens  in  Colorado,  and  they 
have  made  a  most  valuable  contribution 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  our 
State,  particularly  in  agriculture.     Some 
of  our  largest  and  most  successful  farm- 
ers are  Americans  of  Japanese  descent. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  participate  in  these  tributes  to  those 
brave  Americans   of  Japanese  ancestry 
who  served  in  our  Armed  Forces  during 
World  War  U. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  distinguished  colleagues 
have  now  introduced  into  the  record  the 
very  eloquent  and  informative  tributes 
to  Japanese  Americans  who  served  in 
Worid  War  II. 

In  addition  to  these  speeches.  Dr 
Stanley  Nagahashi,  now  of  Philadelphia 
but  who  was  born  in  Sacramento  Calif 
sang  "The  JACL  Hymn."  and  William' 
Marutani,  a  national  JACL  vice  presi- 
dent and  its  legal  counsel,  also  of  Phila- 
delphia, read  "The  Japanese  American 
UA  ^°^^  °^  which  are  commended  to 
all  Americans  as  expressions  of  the 
highest  idealism  and  Americanism 
Marutani.  a  native  of  Kent.  Wash.,  served 
in  the  Counter  IntellirTence  Corps  of  the 
Military  Intelligence  Group  as  a  commis- 
sioned officer  in  Japan.  An  attorney  he 
is  a  partner  in  the  distinguished  Phila- 


delphia law  firm  of  MacCoy,  Evans  and 
Lewis. 

MEETING    WITH    PRESIDEWT   KENNXDT 

The  following  morning,  June  3,  1963, 
Mrs.  Munemori  and  her  daughters  from 
Los  Angeles,  Mrs.  Thomas  Tamura  and 
Miss  Kiku  Munemori,  national  JACL 
president  and  Mrs.  Okura,  Judge  Also, 
and  Washington  JACL  representative 
Masaoka,  met  the  President  in  the  White 
House.  There,  they  also  met  the  Vice 
President.  The  meeting  was  arranged 
by  Senator  Inouye.  Congressman  Mat- 
sttnaga  was  also  a  member  of  the  party. 

Mrs.  Munemori  presented  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  history  of  the  442d  Combat 
Team,  published  by  the  Infantry  Journal 
and  entitled  "Americans."  Judge  Also 
presented  the  President  with  a  copy  of 
the  "MISLS  Album,"  the  story  of  the 
Military  Intelligence  Service  Language 
Schools.  National  JACL  president  Okura 
presented  a  copy  of  "Beauty  Behind 
Barbed  Wire,"  by  the  late  Allen  H.  Eaton, 
which  tells  about  the  arts  and  handi- 
crafts of  the  evacuees,  and  explains  the 
inner  character  and  the  love  of  beauty 
and  order  of  the  Japanese  American  even 
when  confined  to  desert  wastelands. 

They  were  then  taken  on  a  special  tour 
of  the  White  House. 

That  afternoon,  Congressman  Matsu- 
NAGA  hosted  a  luncheon  for  the  White 
House  party  and  the  other  visiting  Gold 
Star  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nagato,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nakashima,  and  Mrs.  Nagano. 
Thereafter,  he  took  them  on  a  personally 
conducted  tour  of  the  Capitol. 

ARRANGEMENTS     COMMITTEE 

All  Of  us  are  most  familiar  with  the 
endless  detail  and  the  tremendous  work 
involved  in  any  type  of  public  program. 
Accordingly.  I  feel  that  in  addition  to 
paying  tribute  to  Japanese  Americans 
who  served  in  World  War  n  we  should 
extend  our  appreciation  for  a  difficult 
program  well  executed  to  the  members  of 
the  .special  JACL  arrangements  commit- 
tee. 

By  coincidence,  every  member  of  the 
committee  either  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  in  World  War  II  or  had  brothers 
who  did  so.  And.  with  few  exceptions, 
all  are  evacuees  from  the  West  Coast! 
Moreover,  all  today  hold  responsible  po- 
sitions in  the  community. 

Honorary  cochairmen  were  Senator 
Daniel  Inouye  and  Congressman  Spark 

MATSUNAGA. 

Chainnan  for  both  the  program  and 
the  committee  was  Mike  Masaoka,  whom 
many  of  us  have  known  over  the  years  as 
the  effective  and  eloquent  spokesman  for 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  in  this 
country.  As  the  national  secretary  and 
field  executive  of  the  JACL  at  the  time 
of  the  outbreak  of  war.  he  was  among 
those  who  provided  the  visionary  and 
statesmanlike  leadership  that  has  been 
the  hallmark  of  the  JACL  through  the 
years  since  it  was  first  organized  in  1930. 
He  was  among  those  who  most  vigorously 
urged  the  War  Department  and  the 
President  to  accept  Japanese  American 
volunteers  into  the  Army,  and  he  was 
the  first  to  volunteer  when  that  proposal 
was  accepted.  Pour  other  brothers  also 
volunteered  with  Mike— Ben  Prank,  who 
is  interred  here  in  Arlington;  Ike,  a  100- 


percent  disabled  veteran  now  residing  In 
Los  Angeles ;  Hank,  who  also  lives  in  Los 
Angeles:  and  Tad,  who  resides  near  San 
Francisco. 

After  his  honorable  discharge  from  the 
442d  in  December  1945,  Mike  came  to 
Washington  and  it  is  he  who  has  trans- 
lated much  of  the  good  will  achieved  by 
the  Japanese  American  Gl  into  positive 
and  constructive  legislation  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  in 
this  country.  A  leading  national  maga- 
zine once  described  him  as  "Washing- 
ton's most  successful  lobbyist,"  while  a 
recent  national  television  broadcast  paid 
tribute  to  him  as  the  outstanding  Jap- 
anese American  in  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury. As  one  who  has  cooperated  with 
him  in  his  legislative  efforts  for  almost 
two  decades,  much  of  the  time  under 
difficult  circumstances,  I  believe  that  it 
can  be  said  without  doubt  that  most  of 
the  public  and  private  legislation  affect- 
ing persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  in  the 
postwar  years  has  had  the  stamp  of  Mike 
Masaoka  on  it.  He  probably  personi- 
fies as  well  as  anyone  "The  Japanese 
American  Creed"  he  authored  more  than 
20  years  ago. 

Accordingly,  it  was  most  appropriate 
that  he  was  the  chairman  for  the  com- 
memorative services  on  June  2. 

Miss  Mary  Toda,  the  secretary  to  the 
Washington  JACL  office,  was  the  secre- 
tary of  the  committee.  Formerly  from 
Watsonville,  Calif.,  she  had  a  brother, 
James,  who  served  with  G-2  in  the 
Pacific. 

Joseph  Ichlujl.  now  the  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  International  Loan  Branch.  Act- 
ing Division  Office  of  Controller.  Agency 
for  International  Development,  is  an 
evacuee  from  Monterey.  Calif.  He  vol- 
unteered and  served  with  the  522d  Field 
Artillery  Battalion  of  the  442d  Regi- 
mental Combat  Team,  along  with  two 
other  brothers,  Paul  and  Harry.  Ichiuji 
served  as  treasurer  of  the  committee. 

Henry  Gosho  is  the  first  Japanese 
American  to  become  a  Foreign  Service 
officer.  A  native  of  Seattle,  Wash,  he 
is  currently  the  chief  of  the  East  Asia 
branch  of  the  Voice  of  America.  He 
won  fame  and  decorations  as  one  of  the 
first  Nisei  to  serve  in  World  War  n.  be- 
ing with  Merrill's  Marauders  in  the 
China-India-Burma  theater. 

Edwin  Mitoma  is  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Washington.  D.C..  JACL 
chapter.  Evacuated  out  of  Oakland, 
Calif.,  he  served  in  the  Army  Signal 
Corps.  He  is  currently  employed  as  an 
electronics  engineer  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Ordnance  Laboratories. 

Miss  Hisako  Sakata  is  from  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.  A  brother  George  served  with  the 
442d  in  Italy.  She  is  currently  the  fi- 
nancial management  analyst  in  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Health.   Education,  and  Welfare. 

Miss  Suzy  Sakato  recently  resigned  as 
a  captain  in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  Re- 
serves. She  is  an  anesthetist  at  the  DC. 
General  Hospital.  Born  in  Idaho,  she 
was  raised  in  Utah. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Onoye  Shimasaki  has  a 
brother,  Lloyd,  interred  in  Arlington. 
He  was  killed  in  action  with  the  442d. 
An  evacuee  from  Salinas,  Calif.,  now  a 
housewife,  she  was  the  secretary  of  the 
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Washington   JACL   office   when   It   first 
opened  in  1946. 

Ira  Shimasaki,  evacuated  from  Lind- 
say. Calif  ,  served  with  the  310th  Infan- 
try Regiment  in  Germany.  Two  other 
evacuee  brothers,  Pred  and  Sam,  also 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  coun- 
try. The  iJermanent  chairman  of 
JACL's  Arlington  Cemetery  committee. 
since  1948  when  the  first  Nisei  were  re- 
turned to  this  country  for  interment  at 
Arlington,  he  has  faithfully  made  cer- 
tain that  every  Memorial  E>ay  every 
individual  NLsei  grave  is  decorated  with 
fresh  flowers.  He  is  the  manager  of  the 
paint  and  body  department  of  Flood 
Pontiac. 

Harry  Takagi.  another  former  Seat- 
tleite.  served  in  the  442d.  A  brother. 
Calvin,  also  served  in  the  armed  services. 
Takagi  is  an  associate  member  of  the 
Board  of  Veterans  Appeals  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

HariT  Takai.  an  evacuee  from  Los  An- 
geles, served  in  Cannon  Company,  442d 
Regimental  Combat  Team.  Two  other 
brothers.  Jimmy  and  Joe,  also  served. 
He  IS  the  supervisor  of  the  financial  re- 
port for  the  Geological  Survey. 

John  Yoshino.  a  constituent  of  mine 
from  Alameda  before  the  evacuation,  is 
the  deputy  director  of  field  service  on 
the  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Now  the  chair- 
man of  the  eastern  district  council  of  the 
JACL,  he  was  recently  honored  by  his 
alma  mater,  Roosevelt  University  of 
Chicago,  with  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
Key  as  the  Alumnus  of  the  Year  1962. 
Last  year  too.  he  was  one  of  the  five 
finalists  for  the  outstanding  Japanese 
American  of  the  biennium  1960-62 
award  and  was  presented  a  Distin- 
guished Community  Leadership  Medal- 
lion by  the  National  JACL.  He  is  the 
national  membership  chairman  for  the 
National  Association  of  Intergroup  Rela- 
tions Officials,  the  professional  society 
for  social  workers. 

The  committee  has  asked  that  we  spe- 
cially acknowledge  the  outstanding  co- 
operation and  help  given  it  by  Superin- 
tendent John  C.  Metzler  of  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  and  Maj.  Robert  M. 
von  Schlemmer.  ceremony  officer,  of  the 
Military  District  of  Washington.  We 
are  pleased  to  do  this,  since  we  so  sel- 
dom hear  praise  for  our  public  servants 
from  those  with  whom  they  work  in  such 
joint  ventures  as  these. 

Mr  CHARLES  H  WILSON  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
Japanese  American  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. 

As  a  veteran  of  the  European  theater 
in  World  War  II  I  know  we  owe  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  those  members  of 
the  Japanese  American  community  that 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the 
late  war 

We  have,  of  course,  representatives  of 
that  gallant  body  of  men  here  in  the 
Congress.  Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inottye — a 
Member  of  this  House  in  the  86th  and 
87th  Congress  and  presently  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate — 
served  in  Italy  with  the  442d  Regimental 
Combat  Team.  Senator  Inouye  lost  his 
right  arm  in  the  Italian  campaign,  and 


was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  for  bravery. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Hawaii  In  this  Congress.  Hon,  Spark 
Matsunaga.  served  In  the  European 
theater  with  the  299th  Infantry.  He 
was  wounded  twice,  and  was  awarded 
the  Bronze  Star  and  the  Purple  Heart 
with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  have  to  look 
beyond  the  confines  of  Capitol  Hill  to  see 
living  testimony  to  the  heroism  of  the 
Japanese  American  soldier. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  recall  the  pe- 
riod of  World  War  II.  Our  treatment  of 
the  Nisei  is  a  shameful  chapter  in  our 
national  history. 

On  June  17,  1942.  the  War  Department 
advised  the  Selective  Service  System  to 
discontinue  Nisei  inductions  until  fur- 
ther notice.  Soon  afterward  all  Nisei 
were  reclassified  IV-C,  not  acceptable 
for  service  because  of  ancestry 

This  lamentable  period  extended  for 
several  months,  until  January  1943  when 
the  famous  442d  Regimental  Combat 
Team  was  organized.  However,  it  was 
not  until  December  1943  that  all  bar- 
riers to  the  induction  of  the  Nisei  were 
lifted. 

I  think  we  can  say  with  truth  that  it 
was  the  Japanese  American  fighting 
men  that  proved  to  our  Government  of 
that  day  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of 
the  Nisei, 

The  100th  Battalion,  a  Japanese 
American  unit,  went  overseas  to  Europe 
in  August  1943  In  the  first  3  months  of 
service  in  Italy  this  unit  lost  one-third 
of  Its  meml)ers  as  casualties. 

During  the  first  6  months  of  service  in 
the  Italian  campaign  this  battalion  was 
awarded  900  Purple  Hearts.  4  Distin- 
guished Service  Crosses.  36  Silver  Stars, 
and  21  Bronze  Stars  The  100th  became 
known  as  the  Purple  Heart  Battalion 

This  single  battalion  by  March  1945 
had  been  awarded  1.547  Purple  Hearts. 
21  Distinguished  Service  Crosses,  7  Sol- 
dier's Medals.  6  Legions  of  Merit.  73 
Silver  Stars,  96  Bionze  Stars,  and  16 
Divisional  Citations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  record  speaks  for  it- 
self. 

In  April  1944  the  442d  Resimental 
Combat  Team  arrived  in  Italy  and  the 
illustrious  100th  Battalion  became  part 
of  that  larger  unit.  The  motto  of  the 
442d  was  "Go  for  Broke.  "  and  this  was 
certainly  destined  to  be  the  story  of  the 
Nisei  soldier 

This  gallant  body  of  valiant  men  be- 
came the  most  decorated  unit  in  US. 
military  history.  However,  the  price  was 
high— the  442d  suffered  a  total  of  300 
percent  casualties  by  the  end  of  the  war 
Mr  Speaker,  I  think  the  words  of  Gen. 
Mark  Clark,  addressed  to  the  442d,  say 
all  that  can  be  said  to  honor  these  fine 
men, 

"You  are  always  thinking  of  your  coun- 
try before  yourselves.  You  have  never 
complained  through  your  long  periods 
in  the  line.  You  have  written  a  bril- 
liant chapter  in  the  history  of  the  fight- 
ing men  of  America.  You  are  always 
ready  to  close  with  the  enemy,  and  you 
have  always  defeated  him.  The  34th 
Division  is  proud  of  you.  the  5th  Army 
is  proud  of  you.  and  the  whole  United 
States  is  proud  of  you." 
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Mr.     PINNEGAN.     Mr.     Speaker     on 
June  2  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
commemorative  services  were  held  mark 
ing   the   20th   anniversary  of  Japanese 
American  military  service  in  World  War 
II.     Previous     commitments     precluded 
me  from  attending  this  impressive  cere 
mony  but  I  would  like  to  take  this  op 
portunity    to    pay    tribute    to    all    those 
Americans    of    Japanese    descent    both 
living   and   dead   who  served   in   World 
War  II. 

I  am  very  proud  to  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  Japanese  Americans  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  When  in  1942  our 
Govenunents  policy  was  to  move  those 
Japanese  Americans  inland,  many  even- 
tually .settled  in  our  great  city  of  Chicago 
the  center  metropolis  of  the  Midwest' 
They  made  their  new  homes  around  the 
neighborhoods  near  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  along  the  north  Lake  Shore 
In  a  short  time  their  energetic  and  loyal 
natures  and  their  pleasing  personalities 
made  them  an  integral  part  of  the  com- 
munity. They  have  become  very  active 
in  civic  affairs,  mostly  through  the  Jap- 
anese American  Citizens  League  which 
does  much  to  promote  and  foster  a  re- 
sponsible and  interested  citizenry. 

The  chairman  of  the  Midwest  district 
council  of  the  Japanese  American  Citi- 
zens League  is  Dr  Prank  F.  Sakamoto 
whom  I  know  to  be  an  able  and  con- 
scientious worker  in  behalf  of  the 
leagues  interests  He  is  aided  by  such 
men  as  Mr.  Mark  Yo.shizumi.  chaii-man 
of  the  Chicago  chapter.  JACL.  and  Mr. 
Tomo  Kosobayashi,  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee. 

Every  2  years,  coinciding  with  the  con- 
gressional and  many  local  elections,  the 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League  ex- 
tends invitation  to  all  candidates  to  ap- 
pear  before  them  and  express  their 
opinions  and  views.  Each  candidate  Is 
introduced  by  a  diflferent  member  of 
JACL,  and  after  speaking  for  a  few  min- 
utes then  joins  the  audience  to  hear  the 
remainder  of  the  speakers.  The  league 
makes  no  recommendations  to  its  mem- 
bers but  leUs  them  decide  for  themselves 
after  having  viewed  and  participated  in 
the  forum. 

This  is  in  the  best  American  tradition 
and  I  am  sure  that  all  Nisei  who  fought 
for  the  American  way  of  life  under  the 
American  flag  during  World  War  II  can 
well  be  proud  of  the  heritage  that  Jap- 
anese Americans  are  continuing  to  con- 
tribute to  our  country-,  truly  making  the 
United  States  the  world's  greatest 
democracy. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
most  impressive  ceremony  took  place  on 
the  2d  of  June.  It  took  place  in  the 
quiet  surroundings  of  the  hallowed 
grounds  of  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 
It  was  a  tribute  to  the  NLsei.  who  were  in 
the  military  .service  in  World  War  II  on 
the  20th  anniver.sary  of  their  panici- 
pation. 

This  ceremony  had  a  special  signifi- 
cance for  me  because  I  have  the  honor 
of  representing  many  Americans  of  Jap- 
anese ancestry  in  my  district.  I  have 
walked  among  them  and  I  have  talked  to 
them  in  the  fields  and  in  their  shops. 
Their  love  of  their  country  is  moving 
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and  it  is  an  inspiration  to  talk  to  them. 
I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  campaigning 
with  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Colorado 
who  was  elected  to  the  Colorado  House 
of  Representatives  last  year.  He  is 
Seiji  Horiuchl.  a  former  national  vice 
president  of  the  junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  one  of  the  most  promising 
young  legislators  in  Colorado. 

The  stories  of  bravery  and  courage 
displayed  by  the  33,000  American  citi- 
zens of  Japanese  ancestry  who  saw  serv- 
ice :n  World  War  II  are  legend.  The 
•Purple  Heart  Repimont."  in  11  months 
of  combat,  suffered  9.480  casualties.  Six 
hundred  of  these  valiant  men  were  killed. 
Nearly  9.500  Purple  Hearts  were  awarded 
the  members  of  this  "Go-for-Broke" 
group. 

It  was  the  late  Gen.  Joe  Stilwell  who 
described  them  best:  "They  bought  an 
awfully  big  hunk  of  America  with  their 
blood."  he  said. 

Over  20  years  ago.  in  1941,  the  Jap- 
anese American  creed  was  read  into  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD.  The  first  few 
lines  of  that  creed  describe  beautifully 
and  succinctly  their  belief: 

I  am  proud  that  I  am  an  American  citizen 
of  Japanese  ancestry,  for  my  very  back- 
ground makes  me  appreciate  more  fully  the 
wonderful  advantages  of  this  Nation.  I  be- 
lieve in  her  Institutions,  Ideals  and  tradi- 
tions; I  glory  in  her  heritage;  I  boast  of  her 
history;  I  trust  in  her  future. 

Because  I  believe  in  America,  and  I  trust 
she  believes  in  me.  and  because  I  have  re- 
ceived innumerable  benefits  from  her,  I 
pledge  myself  to  do  honor  to  her  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places. 

Mr,  Speaker,  we  are  forever  in  the 
debt  of  these  great  Americans.  It  is  an 
honor  to  pay  tribute  to  them. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P,  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Americans 
of  Japanese  ancestry.  Cleveland  is  for- 
tunate in  having  among  its  citizens  some 
unusually  contributive  and  constructive 
Japane.se  Americans  who  have  won  our 
respect,  admiration,  and  warm  regard. 

We  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
heroic  Japanese  Americans  who  fought 
so  valiantly  in  Italy  and  other  places  in 
World  War  II— many  of  whom  gave  their 
lives  for  the  country  that  we  share. 
They  contributed  greatly  to  our  final 
victory.  I  am  very  happy  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  commending  these  Japanese 
Americans  for  the  magnificent  job  they 
did  then,  and  for  the  splendid  role  they 
are  playing  in  America  today. 

Mr.  BURKHALTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  honoring  the  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry  who  served  so  bravely 
and  valiantly  in  World  War  II.  particu- 
larly since  there  are  more  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry  living  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  than  any 
other  city  in  America  with  the  exception 
of  our  sister  city  in  the  Pacific,  Honolulu 
Nearly  one-third  of  all  Americans  of  Jap- 
anese ancestry,  known  familiarly  as 
Nisei,  have  their  homes  in  Los  Angeles 
County.  It  has  been  mv  pleasure  to 
have  worked  with  Comdr,  Jun  Ogimachi 
of  the  San  Fernando  Vallev  Nisei  Memo- 
nol  Council,  District  No,  7.  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign   Wars  of  the   United 


States,  which  post  is  located  in  Sun 
Valley,  Calif.,  part  of  the  district  which 
I  represent. 

The  wonderful  record  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  442d  Japanese  American  com- 
bat team  is  well  known  throughout  our 
great  Nation,  but  the  use  and  exploits  of 
these  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  as 
linguists  in  the  Pacific  theater  of  the  war 
against  the  Japanese  has  not  been  such 
a  well-known  fact.  Through  their  ac- 
tions and  sacrifices  in  this  theater  of  op- 
eration the  end  of  the  war  was  brought 
to  an  earlier  close.  In  World  War  II 
there  were  more  than  33,000  American 
citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry  that  served 
their  country  valiantly;  over  half  of  this 
number  had  lived  on  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States. 

The  solemn  and  impressive  ceremony 
that  was  held  on  June  2,  1963,  in  the  en- 
virons of  the  hallowed  and  beautiful  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery  honoring 
these  American  men  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry was  a  sincere  gesture  from  their 
country  to  commemorate  the  memories 
of  those  gallant  Nisei  that  had  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  to  further  the  tenets 
of  our  country's  long  history  of  freedom 
and  liberty  for  all  mankind.  May  I  add 
my  humble  salute  to  these  American  Jap- 
anese patriots. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller]  and  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  his  very 
thoughtful  remarks  commending  the 
Japanese  Americans  who  served  so 
valiantly  in  our  country's  service  during 
World  War  n. 

These  brave  men  fought  a  double  bat- 
tle—one against  this  country's  wartime 
enemies  and  another  against  racial  prej- 
udice. Though  they  were  placed  in  re- 
location camps  and  othei-wise  discrim- 
inated against,  these  men  chose  to  fight 
this  discrimination  by  proving  them- 
selves true  Americans  en  the  battlefields 
of  the  war. 

Many  Japanese  Americans  had  to 
fipht  an  uphill  battle  just  to  enlist  in  our 
Armed  Forces.  Once  they  were  per- 
mitted to  join,  however,  they  proved 
that  this  trust  was  not  misplaced. 

By  serving  America  bravely  and 
valiantly  the  Japanese  Americans 
showed  patriotism  and  citizenship  to  be 
matters  of  the  heart  and  mind,  rather 
than  race  or  religion.  I  am  happy  to 
join  with  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
saluting  the  Japanese  American  Citi- 
zens League  on  the  occasion  of  the  20th 
anniversary  of  Japanese  American  mili- 
tary service  in  World  War  II. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Sullivan  and  to  include  her  testi- 
mony on  the  food  stamp  bill. 

Mr.  Reuss. 

lAv.  Gubser. 


table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  521.  An  act  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  to  improve  educational 
opportunities  for  migrant  agricultural  em- 
ployees and  their  children;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

S  522.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  estab- 
lishing a  Children's  Bureau  so  as  to  assist 
States  in  providing  for  day-care  services  for 
children  of  migrant  agricultural  workers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

S.  525.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Council  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Migratory 
Labor;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

S.  526.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  establish  a  program  to 
assist  farmers  in  providing  adequate  sanita- 
tion facilities  for  migratory  farm  laborers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Members  have  permission  to  insert  their 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  daily 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  one  instance, 

Mr,  Harsha  in  one  instance. 

Mr.  GuBSER  in  one  instance. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  in  one  instance, 

Mr.  Alger  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  TuppER  in  one  instance. 

Mr.  Tollefson  in  one  instance. 

Mr.  Utt  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Skcbitz  in  one  instance. 

Mr.  Younger  in  one  instance. 

Mr.  OsMERs  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Findley  in  one  instance. 

Mr.  Berry  in  one  instance. 

Mr.  Utt  in  one  instance. 

Mr,  Alger  in  one  instance. 

Mr.  Michel  in  one  instance. 

Mr.  Snyder  in  one  instance. 

Mr,  Burton  in  one  instance. 

Mr.  Cramer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  two  instances. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  South  Da- 
kota? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  will  ob- 
ject to  those  extensions  in  more  than  one 
instance.  And  I  might  say  that  after 
today  I  will  object  to  extensions  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  daily  Record  by  a  second 
party.  I  object  now  unless  the  request 
is  amended  to  include  only  one  instance. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
amend  his  requests  for  permission  to  in- 
clude those  extensions  in  only  one  in- 
stance? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  amend 
my  request  to  include  one  instance  for 
each  Member. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles    were    taken    from    the    Speaker's 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  AT  THIS 
POINT  IN  THE  RECORD 
Mr.    REIFEL.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
u-.ir.nimous  consent  that  the  following 
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Members    have    permission    to    extend 

their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rtc- 
ORD  and  to  include  extraneous  matter: 
Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  Burton. 
Mr.  Alger. 
Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Derounian. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  reserve  the  right  to  object  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  remarks  in  the  Record  if  they 
Include  extraneous  matter  of  length  ex- 
ceeding one  page. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  object  to  the  request 
otherwise? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  do  not  object  to  the  request  of  any 
Member  to  extend  his  own  remarks  in 
the  body  of  the  Record.  If  the  member- 
ship win  look  at  the  Record  of  yesterday, 
for  insunce.  they  will  fmd  long  speeches! 
testimony  before  committees,  matter 
that  appeared  in  hearings  and  other 
printed  matter  which  is  available  else- 
where and  has  no  place  in  the  body  of 
the  Record.  It  clutters  up  the  Record. 
adds  to  the  expense.  For  that  reason  I 
am  going  to  object  to  the  inclusion  of 
the  extraneous  material  in  connection 
with  these  remarks.  I  will  not  object  to 
the  inclusion  of  any  remarks  of  any 
Member  or  short  excerpts  from  any  other 
material,  but  I  do  object  to  these  inclu- 
sions of  long  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.     I  yield. 
Mr.  DEROUNIAN.     Would  the  gentle- 
man consider  remarks  concerning  Pope 
John  XXIII  as  not  worthy  of  inclusion 
in  the  body  of  the  Record? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  would  say 
that  those  newspaper  articles  that  were 
included,  the  proper  place  for  them,  in 
my  opinion — and  I  am  only  expressing 
my  own  opinion — would  be  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  daily  Record. 

Mr  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman give,  for  the  edification  of  those 
who  are  listening  to  him.  a  definition  of 
extraneous  matter? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  think  ex- 
traneous matter  is  matter  that  is  irrele- 
vant, is  extraneous  to  the  extension, 
matter  that  is  not  directly  connected 
with  the  matter  under  discussion.  If  it 
is  a  newspaper  article  or  things  hke  that 
that  are  available  from  other  sources 
that  take  up  a  lot  of  space  in  the  perma- 
nent Record,  which  is  printed  and  which 
might  be  available  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  daily  Record.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  would  Uke  to 
know  who  sets  the  standards  of  what  Is 
relevant  and  what  is  irrelevant.  Would 
the  gentleman  give  me  some  guidelines 
of  what  is  relevant? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  think  If  the 
gentleman  had  been  here  and  heard  my 
remarks 
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Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  heard  the  re- 
marks at  length.  I  will  not  say  they 
cluttered  up  the  Record,  but  I  heard 
the  remarks  at  length. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  want  to  say 
here  we  are  operating  in  this  House 
without  any  standards,  so  to  speak. 
These  rules  have  kind  of  grown  like 
"Topsy."  No  one  knows  exactly  what  the 
rules  are.  I  am  hoping  that  we  can  In 
the  near  future  brlnt?  about  some  order 
in  the  way  we  are  operating  here.  There 
IS  no  coiisistency  with  which  we  have 
operated  in  the  pa.st  with  reference  to 
the  body  and  the  Appendix  of  the  daily 
Record.  I  know  I  am  Irritating  a  lot  of 
people  here  today,  and  I  want  to  apolo- 
gize for  it.  but  I  think  I  am  pointing  up  a 
thing  that  needs  to  bo  corrected.  I  am 
hoping  that  some  time  in  the  future  I  can 
contribute  something  to  doing  that. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  vield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, of  course. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Has  the  gentle- 
man given  consideration  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  resolution,  and  then  let  the  ap- 
propriate committee,  in  this  case  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  consider 
the  question,  rather  than  interpo.sing  an 
objection  in  relation  to  a  custom  that  has 
continued  for  many,  many  years?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman's  posi- 
tion would  be  completely  consistent  if 
he  were  to  announce  that  he  was  going 
to  introduce  such  a  resolution  and  did 
introduce  such  a  resolution,  and  then 
see  what  the  results  might  be. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  would  say 
respectfully  to  the  Speaker  that  I  have 
introduced  such  resolutions  in  the  past, 
but.  like  many  other  resolutions  in- 
troduced in  the  past,  there  has  to  be 
more  motivation  other  than  by  one  per- 
son. I  am  trying  to  do  that,  and  I  think 
by  the  encouragement  we  have  had  here 
today  we  might  do  that.  I  spoke  to  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  and  am  advised  they  have  not 
had  a  meeting  this  year. 

Mr.      MILLER     of     California.     Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.     I  yield 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.     Yester- 
day I  introduced  into  the  body  of  the 
Record  a  letter  originatmg  with  me  to 
the  Presidents  science  adviser,  in  which 
I  posed  certain  questions  with  respect  to 
this  all-important  facet  of  our  Govern- 
ment.    He  amwercd  me  with  a  rather 
lengthy  letter  that  I  believe  should  be 
known   to   all   Members  of  the  House. 
This   was  not  a   short  statement.     His 
letter  was  seven  pages  long  and  mine  was 
about  three  pages.    Ju.st  for  my  own  in- 
formation and  as  a  guideline,  would  the 
gentleman    say     that    this    extraneous 
matter  should  not  have  been  put  into 
the  Record? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  would  say 
that  the  Appendix  of  the  daily  Record 
would  have  been  a  more  appropriate 
place  for  it,  particularly  since  such  a 
thing  in  all  probability  will  appear  in  the 
printed  hearings  of  the  gentleman's 
committee. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  It  will  not 
appear  in  the  printed  hearings  of  the 
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committee.  This  Information  was  for 
me  and  for  the  committee  and  for  the 
House.  I  respectfully  recognize  the  gen 
tleman's  ablUty  to  make  these  judg 
ments.  but  in  my  judgment.  I  felt  that 
the  body  of  the  Record,  where  it  would 
be  perpetuated,  was  a  much  better  place 
to  put  them  than  the  Appendix  of  the 
daily  Record. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mis.souri.  I  might  say 
for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman  and 
other  Members  that  I  am  proceedinL' 
under  the  rules  of  this  House.  I  am 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  possibly  a  need  and  a  desirability  for 
some  change  in  the  rules  of  the  House 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker' 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  JONES  of  Missouri.     I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  was  here  at 
the  beginning  and  listened  to  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks.  I  know  he  has  been 
dedicated  to  this  project  for  many  years 
I  certainly  admire  his  persistence,  i 
have  no  argument  with  the  point  he 
tries  to  put  forth  here.  It  did  seem  to 
me  from  the  years  I  have  been  here,  and 
speaking  on  just  one  of  the  gentleman's 
points,  that  Uiere  is,  it  seems  to  me  a 
t:reat  deal  of  time  wasted  when  the 
Members  have  to  stand  up  In  the  well  to 
make  these  unanimous-consent  requests. 
It  would  be  much  easier  to  give  the  re- 
quests to  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  and  have  them  make  the 
requests,  because  I  think  it  saves  a  great 
deal  of  time.  That  was  the  only  thing 
that  concerned  me  with  respect  to  the 
gentleman's  position. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.     I  might  say 
I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman  to  this 
extent.     I  think  over  the  years  a  custom 
has  grown  up  where  many  Members  do 
not  even  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  many  Members  feel  it  is  not  neces- 
sary even  to  make  quorum  calls,  and  yet 
they  will  have  their  remarks  appear  in 
the  Record.     I  take   the  position  that 
if  a  Member  is  not  sufficiently  interested 
to  make  an  appearance  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  he  is  not  very  Interested  In 
getting  liis  remarks  in   the  Record.     I 
have  absolutely  no  objection  and  I  ap- 
plaud Members  who  will  take  the  time 
to  prepare  their  remarks  and  have  them 
appear   in   the   Record,   but   frankly.   I 
think  it  is  a  sign  of  laziness  for  a  Mem- 
ber to  go  through  a  bunch  of  periodicals 
and  clip  out  articles  and  put  two  or  three 
sentences  with  it  and  put  it  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of   the  daily  Record  and  try  to 
make  it  appear  that  it  is  his  own  think- 
ing. 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  that  background  from  the  gentle- 
man and  thank  him  very  much  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mi.s.sourl.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  sat  here  and  lis- 
tened to  the  special  order  just  concluded 
where  the  gentleman  from  Cahfornia 
(Mr.  Miller  1.  along  with  other  gentle- 
men, discu.ssed  the  tributes  to  Japanese 
Americans  for  their  military  service  In 
World  War  II.  I  was  Interested  in  not- 
ing   that    he   submitted   a   number   of 
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unanimous-consent  requests  to  the 
Speaker,  all  of  which  were  approved, 
submitting  various  speeches,  documents, 
and  extraneous  material.  I  am  curious 
to  know  how  you  draw  the  distinction 
without  seeing  those  documents  and 
without  seeing  the  documents  that  have 
boon  presented  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota,  and  how  you  can  deter- 
mine which  ones  you  are  going  to  object 
to  and  which  ones  you  are  not  going  to 
object  to.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  one 
of  the  dangers  in  censorship. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  think  you 
are  correct  in  that  respect.  I  think 
everyone  appreciates  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  impo.ssible  for  one  person  at  the 
beginning  of  a  campaign  such  as  this  to 
get  everything  in  order.  I  did  not  object 
in  the  instance  to  which  the  gentleman 
referred  because  it  was  part  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  matter  that  they  were 
speaking  on  today.  I  appreciated  that 
fact.  But  I  will  say  at  this  time,  in 
similar  cases  I  might  object  and  I  am 
still  going  to  reserve  the  right  to  object. 
The  reason  I  have  objected  to  these  re- 
quests for  extensions  at  this  time  and 
the  inclusion  of  extraneous  material  is 
that  I  do  not  know  what  it  includes  and 
I  think  for  that  reason  they  should  go 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  daily  Record 
instead. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mis.souri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  still  think  the 
question  that  was  left  unanswered  about 
your  objection  is  that  you  have  no 
objection  to  matters  that  are  relevant 
and,  yet.  you  give  no — at  least  I  have 
not  heard  the  gentleman  give  any  guide- 
lines as  to  what  constitutes  relevant 
matter.  To  give  a  concrete  example,  to- 
day I  asked  permission  to  put  into  the 
Record  a  study  of  the  Pas.samaquoddy 
project  in  New  England.  By  necessity 
I  have  to  include  within  it  reports  that 
have  been  made  by  people  who  have 
compiled  these  reports  on  this  type  of 
public  power.  Would  you  say  that  those 
reports  would  be  extraneous  and  should 
not  be  included  or  would  you  in  your 
censorship  .say  that  that  is  relevant; 
and  how  am  I  to  know  when  I  make  the 
request  whether  or  not  you  are  going 
to  object  to  it;  or  how  are  the  people  who 
handle  the  Journal  or  the  Congressional 
Record  going  to  know  whether  it  meets 
your  standards,  if  you  set  up  no 
standards. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mi.ssouri.  I  would  reply 
to  the  gentleman  in  this  way.  The  re- 
port that  you  are  talking  about,  as  I  have 
gathered  from  your  statement,  is  a  re- 
port and  studies  that  are  available  in 
printed  records.  I  think  we  are  making 
a  mistake  in  duplicating  the  printing  of 
such  material  as  that. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  pei-mit  me  to  correct  him.  I  would 
point  out  that  they  are  available  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  and  in  the  State 
of  Maine  and  in  New  Hampshire,  but 
they  are  not  available  here  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  wish  to  make  them 
available  for  all  the  Members  from  all 
50  States  so  that  they  can  see  the  ju.stice 
of  the  desire  to  have  this  project  put  for- 


ward in  New  England.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Members  of  the  50  States  are 
going  to  be  that  interested  that  they  will 
write  to  the  New  England  states  to  find 
out  the  facts  and  figures  which  have  to 
do  with  this  project.  And,  if  you  think 
that  they  are.  you  are  a  greater  optimist 
than  you  have  already  shown  here  today, 
in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  might  say 
you  are  a  greater  optimist  than  I  would 
think  you  to  be  if  you  think  that  the 
people  are  going  to  read  it  in  the  Record. 
either. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  What  I  would  like 
to  know  from  the  gentleman  is  how  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  became  such 
an  expert  in  all  fields  that  he  sets  him- 
self up  as  a  censor  without  going  through 
any  committee  of  this  Congress?  By 
what  method  does  he  constitute  himself 
a  censor  to  say  what  shall  or  shall  not 
be  printed  in  this  Congressional  Record 
that  belongs  to  all  the  Members  of  the 
Congress,  and  not  just  to  the  Member 
from  Missouri? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  would  only 
reply  to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  oper- 
ating under  the  Rules  of  the  House  and 
you  have  a  remedy  if  you  would  care  to 
use  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  this  thing  goes 
back — and  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Commitee  on  Printing  and  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Printing— to  a 
rule  adopted,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  and  I  have  discussed  this  and 
do  not  agree.  I  believe,  about  it,  but  I 
think  it  is  worthy  of  putting  it  before 
the  Members  of  the  Hou.se.  Some  years 
ago.  as  the  Members  of  the  House  know, 
the  Appendix  of  the  daily  Record  was 
bound  in  permanent  form.  Now  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  daily  Record  is  not  bound 
in  permanent  form.  Therefore,  anything 
that  any  Member  puts  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  daily  Record  is  not  bound  up. 
Formerly  it  was,  and  every  library  in  the 
country  got  a  copy  of  it.  It  was  preserved 
in  permanent  fonn.  I  said  in  the  Joint 
Committee  in  opposing  that  if  we  abol- 
ished the  privilege,  which  costs  relatively 
little,  then  the  Members  were  going  to 
resort  to  putting  anything  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  which  really  has  no  rele- 
vancy to  what  happens  before  and  after 
its  appearance  in  the  Record,  and  it 
would,  therefore,  be  preserved  in  perma- 
nent form  for  our  libraries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  to  the  extent  that 
the  Record  of  the  daily  happenings  here 
presumably  covers  remarks  which  are 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  that 
a  lot  of  other  things  should  be  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  daily  Record  and  such 
things  I  would  be  willing  to  have  placed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  daily  Record. 
Others  would  be  willing  to  put  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  daily  Record  things  they 
are  now  putting  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord in  order  to  insure  that  it  is  bound 
up  and  preserved  in  the  permanent 
Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  was  a  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  Joint  Committee  then 


and  I  think  the  evidence  of  it  is  coming 
home  to  us  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  if  we 
ever  have  a  meeting  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, I  could  offer  a  resolution  to  print 
and  bind  up  the  Appendix  of  the  daily 
Record  in  permanent  fashion  and  a  lot  of 
this  material  and  practice  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  considers  an 
abuse — and  this  is  a  debatable  question — 
a  lot  of  the  things  which  are  now  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  could  just  as  well  be 
placed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  daily  Rec- 
ord. I  would  say  that  if  we  ever  have  a 
meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee— if  there 
is  ever  one  called — we  might  be  able  to 
do  something,  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Am  I  correct 
in  stating  that  there  has  not  been  a 
meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  this  session? 

Mr.  HAYS.  As  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, if  there  has  been  a  meeting  it  has 
escaped  my  notice  and  I  have  not  heard 
of  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Well,  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  very  alert  and  if  there 
had  been  such  a  meeting  the  gentleman 
would  have  been  there. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  IMr. 
Reifel]  desire  to  revise  his  unanimous 
consent  request  to  state  that  for  those 
requests  in  the  body  of  the  Record  which 
include  extraneous  matter  they  shall  not 
exceed  1  page? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do,  sir 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  this  puts 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  in  a  very 
difficult  position— the  requirement  of  the 
present  law. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  have  been  in  difficult 
positions  before. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  but  how  can  the 
gentleman  possibly  know  what  an  article 
is  going  to  take  by  way  of  space  once  it 
is  set  in  type  or  until  it  is  set  in  type? 

How  can  he  possibly  know  whether  it 
will  take  a  page,  a  half  page,  a  quarter 
page,  or  what? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  people 
who  prepare  the  Congressional  Record 
have  ways  of  measuring  the  typewritten 
matter  and  can  tell  the  space  it  will 
occupy  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  perhaps,  we  ought 
to  recess  and  wait  until  these  articles  are 
gone  over  and  are  sent  to  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  and  come  back  at 
11  o'clock  or  12  o'clock  tonight  and  pass 
upon  them. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  that  is  the 
v.ill  of  the  House,  I  will  be  agreeable. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  have  any  guidelines  that  he  is 
willing  to  give  the  House — and  the  very 
few  Members  of  the  House  who  are  here 
whose  prerogatives  are  now  being 
stepped  upon — which  the  gentleman  can 
set  forth  as  to  what  is  relevant  material 
which  can  be  carried  in  the  body  of  the 
Record? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  not 
prepared  at  this  time  to  do  so;  no.  sir. 
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Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  '  Mr.  Al- 
bert*. Does  the  gentleman  withdraw 
his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  I  withdraw  my 
point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  if  I  understand 
con-ectly  the  situation  before  the  House, 
the  gentleman  has  been  asked  to  amend 
his  original  unanimous-consent  request 
to  insert  material  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
daily  Record,  provided  it  does  not  exceed 
one  page:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouiu.  No;  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
body  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  ob- 
serving this  discussion  here  today,  I  shall 
not  quarrel  with  the  desire  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones  J,  who  has 
certainly  done  a  great  job  as  a  Congress- 
man as  long  as  I  have  been  able  to  ob- 
serve his  actions,  during  the  past  5  years 
I  have  been  here.     But  I  think  we  miss 
one  paiamount  point  in  this  whole  dis- 
cussion.   There  appears  to  be  a  growing 
tendency  in  this  Congress  to  deny  the  in- 
dividual Member  of  the  House  the  right 
to  his  own  best  judgment.     The  gentle- 
man was  urged  to  amend  his  request  to- 
day to  say  that  the  material  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one  page.    Who  is  going  to  draw  the 
line?    Who  shall  decide:  Should  it  be  one 
page,  should  it  be  a  half  page,  should  it 
be  1  column,  should  it  be  1  paragraph, 
should  it  be  10  pages?    If  we  are  going  to 
impose  restrictions  on  the  judgment  of 
an  individual  Congressman,  then  I  be- 
lieve   the    entire    House    should    adopt 
proper  rules  and  limitations  instead  of 
leaving  this  decision  to  the  objection  of 
any  single  Member.     Our  present  rules 
permit  one  Member  to  set  himself  up  as 
the  censor  over  the  entire  House. 

I  do  not  think  the  434  other  Members 
of  this  body  should  be  subjected  solely 
to  the  judgment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  no  matter  how  good  his  inten- 
tions are.  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  would  want  me  or  anyone 
else  to  be  passing  judgment  on  his  con- 
duct, and  I  do  not  think  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  should  be  exposed  to 
that  sort  of  treatment. 

For  this  reason  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  not  be  pressed  to  change  his  unani- 
mous-consent request  establishing  cer- 
tain limitations  on  the  material  that  is 
being  submitted  by  Members  who  have 
asked  him  as  their  emissary  to  obtain 
unanimous  consent  for  their  request.  I 
believe  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
made  his  point.  I  hope  he  will  now  offer 
his  views  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  to 
change  the  rules  of  the  House  and  per- 


mit the  entire  membership  to  work  its 
will  on  the  gentleman's  observations 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  the  regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
regular  order  is  on  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  ReifelI.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.     Mr.  Speaker 
I  object 
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matter:    Mr.  Slack.   Mr.   Multer    Mr 
McDowell,  and  Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York' 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle 
man  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    I  object  Mr 
Speaker. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special  or- 
ders heretofore  agreed  to.  the  following 
may  be  pennitted  to  address  the  House: 

Mr.  Ch.imberlain.  on  June  12  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.    Bro.mwell.   on  June    12    for   30 

minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  HAYS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 


REQUEST  FOR  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  today,  following  other 
special  orders  heretofore  entered  into 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell) may  be  permitted  to  address  the 
House  for  15  minutes,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks,  and  to  include  therein 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert I .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  did  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  think  for  one  minute  that  I  would 
not  object? 

Mr.  PRICE.     No.    I  was  anticipating 

Mr.  HAYS.    Well.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


REQUEST  FOR  SPECIAL  ORDER 
Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  June  13.  following 
the  legislative  business  and  other  special 
orders  heretofore  entered  into,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Sixes  1  may  be 
permitted  to  address  the  House  for  30 
minutes,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  therein  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  objected  to 
that  once  today  and  I  will  object  again. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO  EX- 
TEND REMARKS  IN  THE  APPENDIX 
OF  THE  DAILY  RECORD 
Mr.     PRICE.     Mr.     Speaker.     I     ask 
unanimous  consent   that  the  following 
Members  may   be  permitted   to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the   Appendix  of  the 
dally  Record  and  to  include  therein  ex- 
traneous  matter: 
Mr   Fisher. 

Mr    F.ARBSTEIN. 

Mr.  Hi:BERT. 

Mr.  Multer. 

Mr.  Brademas. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  Grabowski. 

Mr.  MacDonald. 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Morris. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FYooD. 

Mr  O'Neill. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  MCCORMACK. 

Mr.  McDowell. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  demand  the  regular  or- 
der. Mr  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
regular  order  has  been  demanded.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  cannot  re.serve  the  right  to 
object  when  the  regular  order  has  been 
demanded.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinoi.s? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD  I  object,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO  EX- 
TEND REMARKS  AT  THIS  POINT 
IN  THE  RECORD 


Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Members  may  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and     to     include     therein     extraneous 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  PRICE.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  atljourn 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion. 

The    question    was    taken,    and    the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  being  in  doubt,  the 
House  divided  and  there  were — ayes  63 
noes  47. 

S3  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  that  a 
quorum  is  not  required  on  a  motion  to 
adjourn. 


The  House  stands  adjourned  until  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

Accordingly  (at  5  o'clock  and  50  min- 
utes p.m.),  under  its  previous  order, 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  June  12.  1963,  at  11  o'clock 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker  s  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

920.  A  letter  from  the  Clialrman.  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting tiie  annual  report  of  the  Federal  Depos- 
it Insurance  Corporation  for  the  calendar 
year  ending  December  31,  1962,  pursuant  to 
section  17(a)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

921.  A  letter  from  the  executive  director, 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  transmitting  the 
tJ.S.  Olympic  Committee  financial  report  for 
the  year  ending  December  31.  1962.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  805;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

922.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Natxirallzatlon  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  which  this  Service 
has  approved  according  the  beneficiaries  of 
such  petitions  first  preference  classification, 
pursuant  to  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
lAC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  73.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  merger  of  certain  Coast  Guard 
appropriations  for  operating  expenses,  Re- 
serve training,  and  retired  pay;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  374) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  75.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  exceptions  to  the  rules  of  navigation 
in  certain  cases;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  375).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  BECKWORTH:  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  5377.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  In 
order  to  correct  an  Inequity  in  the  applica- 
tion of  such  act  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol and  the  employees  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capttol.  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  376).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  4157.  A  bill  to  enact  part  11  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  entitled  "Judiciary 
and  Judicial  Procedure."  codifying  the  gen- 
eral and  permanent  laws  relating  to  the 
Judiciary  and  Judicial  procedure  of  the  Dis- 
trlct  of  Columbia;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No  377).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr  ROBERTS  of  Alabama:  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  H  R. 
134.  A  bill  to  provide  that  seat  belts  sold  or 
shipped  in  Interstate  commerce  for  use  In 
motor  vehicles  shall  meet  certain  safety 
standards:  without  amendment  (Rept  No 
iJf  ■  ^^^^^^^  to  tiie  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.     MADDEN:      Committee     on     Rules 
House  Resolution  396.     Resolution  for  con- 
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slderatlon  of  H.R.  6755,  a  bill  to  provide  a 
1-year  extension  of  the  existing  corporate 
normal-tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax 
rates;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  379). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills   and   resolutions  were   Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALGER: 
H.R.  6908.     A  bin  to  equalize  taxation  and 
provide  revenue;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  CELLER: 
H.R.  6909.  A  bill  to  Include  certain  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
within  the  provisions  of  sections  111  and 
1114  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
relating  to  assaults  and  homicides;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6910.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  against  the  United  States 
by  members  of  the  uniformed  services  and 
clvUlan  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  for  damage  to,  or  loss  of,  personal 
property  Incident  to  their  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  6911.     A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  term  "mahogany"  In  connection  with 
woods  and  other  products  which  are  not  In 
fact  mahogany:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HR.  6912.  A   bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  tax 
treatment    of    payments    under    retirement 
plans  of  certain  exempt  organizations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H  R  6913.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide. Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  labeling  of  economic 
poisons  with  registration  numbers,  to  elimi- 
nate registration  under  protest,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.6914.  A  bill  to  grant  leave  with  pay 
for   Government   personnel   engaged   In   any 
international    athletic    competition;    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    HUDDLESTON: 
H.R.  6915.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  extend  for  a 
period   of   10  years  the  time  during  which 
certain  military,  naval,  and  air  service  rec- 
ords may  be  corrected;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Mlssotiri: 
H.R.  6916.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Jan- 
uary 12.  1895.  to  regulate  and  restrict  the 
printing  of  certain  extraneous  matter  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  to  limit  the 
number  of  insertions  of  extraneous  matters 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration . 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
HR.  6917.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumers    in    order    to    secure    within    the 
Federal  Government  effective  representation 
of  the  economic  Interests  of  consumers;    to 
act    as   a   central    clearinghouse    in    Govern- 
ment for  consumer  complaints;   to  dissemi- 
nate   information    to    consumers;     and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  6918.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act.    1921;    to   the  Committee   on   Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
HJl.  6819.  A    bill    to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1»54  with  respect  to  the 


tax  treatment  of  payments  under  retirement 
plans  of  certain  exempt  organizations;  to  the 
Committee  on   Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SECREST: 

H.R.  6920.  A  bill  to  amend  section  715  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  is- 
suance of  total  disability  Income  provisions 
to  national  service  life  Insurance  policies 
through  age  65,  under  certain  conditions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6921.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  a  limited  waiver  of 
service-incurred  disabilities  In  meeting 
health  requirements  for  reinstatement  of 
national  service  life  Insurance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6922.  A  bill  to  amend  section  728  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  remove  time 
limitation  for  exchange  or  conversion  of  vet- 
erans' special  term  insurance  to  qualify  for 
special  dividend;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS: 

H.R.  6923.  A  bill  authorizing  a  stirvey  of 
Cedar  Bayou,  Tex..  In  the  Interest  of  flood 
control  and  allied  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BURTON: 

HJl.  6924.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Laws 
815  and  874,  81st  Congress,  providing  assist- 
ance for  schools  in  areas  affected  by  Federal 
activities.  In  order  to  extend  for  3  years  cer- 
tain expiring  provisions  thereof;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR.  6925.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Canyonlands  National  Park 
In  the  State  of  Utah,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  6926.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out deductions  from  benefits  thereunder;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

H.R.  6927.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  a  highway  linking  the  Florida  Keys 
with  the  Tampa  Bay  area,  Florida,  as  a  part 
of  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  6928.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
6,  1933,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  develop  and  maintain  Im- 
proved,   voluntary    methods    of    recruiting, 
training,  transporting,  and  distributing  agri- 
cultural  workers,    and    for   other   purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  6929.  A    bill   to  provide   that   certain 
functions  with  respect  to  housing  loans  shall 
be  performed  by  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration;   to    the    Committee   on    Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KTL: 
H  R.   6930.  A   bill    to    amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal   the  termi- 
nation provisions  for  the  Federal  excise  tax 
on   general    telephone  service,  but  to   allow 
the  taxpayer  a  credit  against  such   tax  for 
State  and  local  taxes  paid  by  him  which  are 
Imposed   on   general   telephone  service  and 
earmarked  for  educational  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LIBONATI: 
H.R.  6931.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  entry  of 
alien   sons    and   daughters  of  World   War   I 
veterans  of  the  U.S.  Armed   Forces;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McINTTRE: 
H.R.  6932.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104  of 
Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HR.  6933.  A    bill    relating    to    the    Italian 
American     War     Veterans     of     the     United 
States.  Inc  .  and  the  status  of  that  organlza- 
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tlon  under  certain  laws  of  the  Unlt«d  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr  OBRIEN  of  New  York: 
H  R.  6934  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Fire  Island  National  Seashore, 
111  the  State  of  New  York,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER 
H  R  6935.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Veterans" 
Administration    Hospital   at    Miami.    Pla  ,    as 
the  Joe  H    Adams  Memorial  Hospital;   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr  RYAN  of  New  York: 
H  R  6936  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Plre  Island  National  Seashore  In 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr  BARRETT: 
H  R.  6937.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  to  vote  for 
an  Increase  In  the  Bank  s  authorized  capital 
stock;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

By  Mr.  GILL: 
HR  6938    A    bill    to    amend    the    various 
acts  providing  Federal  assistance  for  educa- 
tion to  Insure  that  Federal  funds  will  not  be 
used      to     assist     educational      Institutions 
which  practice  racial  discrimination;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    QUIE: 
H  R  6939    A  bill  to  amend  the  various  acts 
providing  Federal  assistance  for  education  to 
insure  that  Federal  funds  will  not  be  used  to 
assist   educational   Institutions  which   prac- 
tice racial  discrimination;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr    OHARA  of  Michigan: 
HR.  6940    A  bill  to  amend  the  various  acta 
providing  Federal  assistance  for  education  to 
Insure  that   Federal  funds  will   not  be  used 
to     assist     educational     Institutions     which 
practice  racial  discrimination;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    BRADEMAS: 
H  R  6941.  A  bill  to  amend  the  various  acts 
providing  Federal  assistance  for  education  to 
Insure  that  Federal  funds  will  not  be  used 
to     assist     educational     Institutions     which 
practice  racial  discrimination;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  BROWN  of  California  : 
H  R  6942    A    bill    to    amend    the    various 
acts  providing  Federal  assistance  for  educa- 
tion to  Insure  that  Federal  funds  will  not  be 
used  to  assist  educational  Institutions  which 
practice  racial  discrimination;   to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  SICKLES: 
H  R  6943.  A    bill    to    amend    the    various 
acta  providing  Federal  assistance  for  educa- 
tion to  insure  that  Federal  funds  will  not  be 
used  to  assist  educational  Institutions  which 
practice  racial  discrimination;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H  R  6944    A  bill  to  amend  the  various  acts 
providing  Federal  assistance  for  education  to 
insure  that  Federal  funds  will  not  be  used  to 
assist  educational   Institutions  which  prac- 
tice racial  discrimination;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    CAREY: 
H  R  6945.  A  bill  to  amend  the  various  acts 
providing  Federal  assistance  for  education  to 
Insure  that  Federal  funds  will  not  be  used  to 
assist   educational    Institutions  which    prac- 
tice racial  discrimination;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr   POWELL: 
H  R.  6946    A  bill  to  amend  the  various  acts 
providing  Federal  assistance  for  education  to 
insure   that  Federal  funds  will  not   be  used 
to     assist     educational     Institutions     which 
practice  racial  discrimination;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H  R.  6947.  A  bill  to  amend  the  various  acts 
providing  Federal  assistance  for  education 
to  insure  that  Federal  funds  will  not  be  used 
to  assist  educational  Institutions  which  prac- 
tice racial  discrimination;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor, 

By  Mi   THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H  R  6948    A  bill  to  amend  the  various  acts 
providing  Federal  assistance  for  education  to 
Insure  that  Federal   funds   will   not  be  used 
to     assist     educational     Institutions     which 
practice  racial  discrimination;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    ROOSEVELT: 
H  R  6949.  A  bill  to  amend  the  various  acta 
providing   Federal    assistance    for   education 
to  insure  that  Federal  funds  will  not  be  used 
to     assist     educational     Institutions     which 
practice  racial  discrimination;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By   Mr     DENT: 
HR  6950    A  bill  to  amend  the  various  acta 
providing  Federal  assistance  for  education  to 
insure   that  Federal   funds  will   not   be   used 
to  assist  educational  Institutions  which  prac- 
Uce  racial  discrimination;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York : 
HR.  6951.  A  bin  to  amend  the  various  acts 
providing  Federal  assistance  for  education  to 
insure  that  Federal  funds  will  not  be  used  to 
assist   educational   Institutions  which   prac- 
tice racial  discrimination;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    DIOGS: 
H  R  6952    A  bill  to  amend  the  various  acts 
providing  Federal  assistance  for  education  to 
Insure  that  Federal  funds  will  not  be  used  to 
assist  educational   Institutions  which   prac- 
tice racial  discrimination;   to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    VANIK: 
H  R.  6953.  A  bill  to  amend  the  various  acts 
providing  Federal  assistance  for  education  to 
Insure  that  Federal  funds  will  not  be  used  to 
assist   educational   institutions  which   prac- 
tice racial  discrimination;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr   LEGGETT: 
HR  6954    A  bill  to  amend  the  various  acts 
providing  Federal  assistance  for  education  to 
Insure  that  Federal  funds  will  not  be  used  to 
as3ist   educational   Institutions   which   prac- 
tice racial  discrimination;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr   FARBSTEIN: 
HR.  6955.  A  bill  to  amend  the  various  acts 
providing  Federal  assistance  for  education  to 
insure  that  Federal  funds  will  not  be  used 
to  assist  educational  Institutions  which  prac- 
tice racial  discrimination;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ERASER: 
H  R.  6956    A  bill  to  amend  the  various  acta 
providing  Federal  assistance  for  education  to 
insure   that  Federal  funds  will  not  be  used 
to  assist  educational  Institutions  which  prac- 
tice racial  discrimination;   to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr   EDWARDS: 
H  R.  6957.  A  bill  to  amend  the  various  acts 
providing  Federal  assistance  for  education  to 
Insure  that  Federal  funds  will  not  be  used  to 
assist   educational   institutions   which    prac- 
tice racial  discrimination;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr   MATSUNAOA : 
H  R  6958    A  bill  to  amend  the  various  acts 
providing  Federal  assistance  for  education  to 
Insure   that   Federal   funds  will   not  be   used 
to  assist  educational  Institutions  which  prac- 
tice racial  discrimination;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr   ROYBAL: 
H  R  6959    A  bill  to  amend  the  various  acU 
providing  Federal  assistance  for  education  to 
Insure  that  Federal  funds  will  not  be  used 
to  assist  educational  Institutions  which  prac- 
tice racial  discrimination;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr   ROSENTHAL: 
H  R  6960    A  bill  to  amend  the  various  acts 
providing  Federal  assistance  for  education  to 
insure   that   Federal  funds  will  not  be  used 
to  assist  educational  institutions  which  prac 
tlce  racial  discrimination;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  JOELSON: 
H  R  6961    A  bin  to  amend  the  various  acts 
providing  Federal  assistance  for  education  to 
Insure  that  Federal  funds  will   not  be  used 
to  assist  educational  Institutions  which  prac- 
tice racial  discrimination;   to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  MINISH: 
H  R  6962    A  bill  to  amend  the  various  acu 
providing  Federal  assistance  for  education  to 
Insure  that  Federal  funds  will  not  be  used 
to  assist  educational  Institutions  which  prac- 
tice racial  discrimination;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  T AFT: 
H  R  6963    A  bill  to  amend  the  various  acts 
providing    Federal    assistance   for    education 
to  insure  that  Federal  funds  will  not  be  used 
to  assist  educational  institutions  which  prac- 
tlce  racial  discrimination;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
H  R.  6964    A  bill  to  amend  the  various  acts 
providing  Federal  assistance  for  education  to 
Insure  that   Federal  funds  will  not  be  used 
to  assist  educational  Institutions  which  prac- 
tice racial  discrimination;   to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr   BELL: 
HR  6965    A  bill  to  amend  the  various  acts 
providing    Federal    assistance    for    education 
to  Insure  that  Federal  funds  will  not  be  used 
to  assist  educational  Institutions  which  prac- 
tice racial  dlscrlmlnaton;   to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr   BRUCE: 
H  R  6966    A  bill  to  amend  the  various  sets 
providing    Federal    assistance    for    education 
to  Insure  that  Federal  funds  will  not  be  used 
to  a-sslst  educational  Institutions  which  prac- 
tice racial  discrimination;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  ' 
By  Mr  AYRES: 
H  R  6967.  A  bill  to  amend  the  various  act* 
providing    Federal    assistance    for    education 
to  Insure  that  Federal  funds  will  not  be  used 
to  assist  educational  Institutions  which  prac- 
tice racial  discrimination;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr   GOODELL: 
H  R.  6968.  A    bill    to    amend    the    various 
acts  providing  Federal  assistance  for  educa- 
tion to   Insure   that   Federal   funds  will   not 
be    used    to   assist    educational    Institutions 
which  practice  racial  discrimination;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    SNYDER: 
H  R  6969    A  bill  to  amend  the  various  acts 
providing  Federal  assistance  for  education  to 
Insure  that  Federal   funds  will   not  be  used 
to  assist  educational  Institutions  which  prac- 
tice racial  discrimination;   to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    CAMERON: 
H  R  6970    A  bill  to  amend  the  various  acU 
providing  Federal  assistance  for  education  to 
Insure  that   Federal   funds  will   not  be  used 
to  assist  educational  Institutions  which  prac- 
Uce  racial  discrimination;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    FINDLEY: 
H  R.  6971.  A  bin  to  amend  the  various  acts 
providing  Federal  assistance  for  education  to 
Insure  that  Federal  funds  will   not  be  used 
to  assist  educational  Institutions  which  prac- 
tice racial  discrimination;   to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    HAWKINS: 
H  R  6972    A  bill  to  amend  the  various  acts 
providing    Federal   assistance    for   education 
to  Insure  that  Federal  funds  will  not  be  used 
to  assist  educational  Institutions  which  prac- 
tice racial  discrimination;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
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By  Mr  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
HR  6973  A  bill  to  amend  the  various  acts 
providing  Federal  assistance  for  education  to 
insure  that  Federal  funds  will  not  be  used 
to  assist  educational  institutions  which  prac- 
tice racial  discrimination;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.6974.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to 
permit  loans  to  be  made  under  that  act  to 
part-time  students  In  Institutions  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr  RAINS: 
H  J.  Res.  467.  Joint  resolution  amending 
section  221  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  broadened  eligibility 
presently  provided  for  mortgage  insurance 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr  QUIE; 
H  J  Res  468.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  October  9  in  each 
year  as  Lelf  Erikson  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  ROYBAL: 
H.J  Res.  469.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  set  aside  and 
proclaim  an  appropriate  day  In  each  year  as 
Teacher  Remembrance  Day;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  174.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing appreciation  to  certain  citizens  of 
Michigan  for  their  activities  In  planning  and 
working  for  the  World's  Fair  proposed  to  be 
held  In  Detroit.  Mich.,  In  1972;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LESINSKI : 
H.Con.Rrs.  175.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing appreciation  to  certain  citizens  of 
Michigan  for  their  activities  Jn  planning  and 
working  for  the  World's  Fair  proposed  to  be 
held  In  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1972;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  NEDZI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  176.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing appreciation  to   certain   citizens  of 
Michigan  for  their  activities  In  planning  and 
working  for  the  World's  Fair  proposed  to  be 


held  in  Detroit.  Mich.,  In  1972;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  FISHER: 

H.  Res.  394.  Resolution  authorizing  salary 
increases  for  the  file  clerk  and  assistant  file 
clerk  (minority);  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.UTT: 

H.  Res.  395.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  retention  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  a  master  control  record  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN:  Hou.'se  Joint  Memorial 
No.  26  of  the  Oregon  State  Legislature  urg- 
ing the  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  to 
construct  access  roads  through  and  to  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  lands  bordering 
the  Deschutes  River  and  to  maintain  a  por- 
tion of  the  area  In  a  relatively  wild  or  wilder- 
ness state;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CHELF: 

HR.  6975.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Malda,  his  wife,  Caterlna  Malda.  and  their 
children,  Giuseppe,  Antonio,  and  Vlttorla 
Malda:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
HR.   6976.     A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
George  KUnklavs;  to  the  Conxmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LESINSKI; 
HR.  6977.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kyriakos 
Kyrlakou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
HR.  6978.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of    Melville    N.    Langford.    deceased;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
HR.  6979.     A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Panagis  Kokolls;    to  the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  6980.    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nicoletta 
Esposlto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
HR.   6981.      A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Elvira 
Maniscalco;    to   the    Committee   on    the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
HR.  6982.     A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral   Interests  of  the 
United    States    in    certain    real    property    In 
Florida  to  the  record  owners  of  the  surface 
of    that    property;    to    the    Committee    on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY: 
HR.  6983.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Maria,  Giuseppe,  and  Tommaso  Santamarla; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6984.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domen- 
Ico  Fodera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

"By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  6985.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kwang 
Han  Kim.  and  his  wife,  Yong  Kuk  Kim;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD : 
H.R.    6986.     A   bill    to   provide    that   Capt. 
Rupert  E.  Stivers  may  be  granted  a  commis- 
sion In  the  Regular  Army,  without  regard  to 
the  restrictions  contained  in  section  3286  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  VAN  PELT: 
H.R.  6987.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rudolfo 
S.  LastrUla.  M.D.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

Tuesdai/.  June  11.  1963 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  Senator  Javits.  ad- 
dressed the  nth  Annual  Convention  of 
DLstrlct  1.  Bnai  Brith.  Senator  Javits 
spoke  on  the  difficult  situation  which 
exists  In  the  Middle  East.  As  the  Sena- 
tor said  in  his  remarks,  the  unrest  and 
tension  which  exists  in  that  area  im- 
pedes peace  not  only  in  the  Middle  East 
but  in  the  world.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Javits'  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
so  that  the  benefit  of  his  analysis  may 
be  available  to  all. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  present  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  is 
deepening  and  the  danger  of   war  with  Is- 


rael's existence  at  stake  will  not  disappear 
as  If  by  magic  Just  because  certain  words 
are  said  and  certain  statements  pronounced. 

U.S.  policy  In  the  Middle  East  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  "quiet  diplomacy" 
and  the  Middle  East  is  the  only  part  of  the 
world  where  U.S.  policy  treats  friends  of 
peace  and  foes  of  peace  alike.  This  is  an 
untenable  and  ill-advised  posture  for  our 
Nation,  and  it  Is  time  we  abandoned  It. 

With  new  fighting  in  Yemen;  with  Iraq 
teetering  on  the  brink  of  civil  war  with  the 
Kurds  once  more;  and  with  Nasser's  propa- 
ganda agitation  and  subversive  activity  go- 
ing at  full  blast,  it  will  take  definite  acts  by 
the  United  States — not  unUaterally  but  to- 
gether with  other  nations — to  halt  the  war 
threat  In  the  Middle  East  and  bring  about 
a  climate  In  which  our  objectives  of  peace 
and  stability  can  be  fully  realized. 

One  action  that  we  should  take  as  soon  as 
l)osslble  Is  to  tighten  up  on  our  aid  program 
to  Egypt  and  make  It  clear  to  the  President 
that  he  should  suspend  or  withhold  that  as- 
sistance altogether  if  President  Nasser  con- 
tinues his  aggressive  and  warlike  activities 
In  violation  of  the  express  alms  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

I  have  written  to  the  Department  of  State 
to  this  effect  and  I  shall  Introduce  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which 
will  emphiislze  the  Presidents  authority  to 
cut  off  aid  to  Egypt. 


The  grave  concern  felt  In  the  Congress 
over  the  rampant  hostilities  In  this  region 
found  full  expression  In  the  series  of 
speeches  and  colloquies  which  took  place  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  On  April  30, 1  was 
Joined  by  15  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  In  an  attack  on  the  Soviet- 
Egyptian  arms  buildup  and  to  can  for  a 
sharp  change  In  our  present  policy  of  deal- 
ing even-handedly  with  friends  and  foes  of 
peace  alike  In  the  Middle  East.  It  is  worth 
noticing  that  In  2  hours  of  discussion  and 
debate  on  the  Senate  floor  by  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  not  one  voice  was  heard  In  de- 
fense of  the  State  Department's  pwlicy  In 
thin  respect. 

We  were  heartened  when  President  Ken- 
nedy, on  May  8.  Issued  the  firmest  and 
strongest  statement  on  the  Middle  East  he 
has  made  since  he  took  office.  At  that  time 
he  told  a  press  conference,  and  I  quote: 

"In  the  event  of  aggression  or  preparation 
for  aggression,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  we 
would  support  appropriate  measures  In  the 
United  Nations  and  adopt  other  courses  of 
action  on  our  own  t,o  prevent  or  put  a  stop 
to  such  aggression." 

Now  this  should  make  it  quite  clear  to 
President  Nasser  of  Egypt  where  we  stand. 
But  President  Nasser  has  a  long  memory; 
he  knows  that  the  Department  of  State  does 
not  think  he  is  prepared  to  act  the  way  he 
talks,  and  will  react  to  his  threats  by  giving 
him  as  before  more  economic  assistance  and 
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more  private  and  unpubllclzed  appeals  to  be 
nice  Emd  not  do  anything  raah. 

That  economic  assistance  which  the  United 
States  is  giving  Nasser  rescued  him  from  the 
dlsastroiis  consequences  of  his  own  so-called 
Arab  socialism — which  was  little  more  than 
an  excuse  to  nationalize  all  private  property. 
Egypt's  cotton  crop  was  being  sold  to  the 
Soviets  In  return  for  modern  g\ins.  planes, 
and  submarines,  and  the  country  Wiis  on 
the  verge  of  starvation  when  we  stepped  In 
with  a  massive  aid  program  that  amounted 
to  over  $250  million  last  year  alone,  most  of 
It  In  surplus  foods 

We  did  It  because  It  was  said  this  was  an 
opportunity  to  get  Egypt  away  from  Its  en- 
tanglement with  the  Soviet  Union  and  back 
Into  the  Western  sphere  of  Influence  again. 
And  for  a  time  It  seemed  to  work;  President 
Nasser  paid  off  Great  Britain  and  Prance  for 
his  seizure  of  the  Suez  Canal:  Egypt's  trade 
with  Europe  began  to  pick  up  again;  and 
some  effort  was  begun  to  Improve  the  mis- 
erable living  standards  of  the  Egyptian 
masses 

Once  the  panic  over  the  fear  of  starvation 
and  revolt  was  gone.  President  Nasser  began 
his  familiar  tactics  of  agitation  and  subver- 
sion, boasting  of  his  new  Jet  bombers  that 
could  destroy  the  oil  fields  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  his  new  missiles  which  could  reach,  as 
he  put  It,  south  of  Syria;  and  everyone  knew 
that  he  meant  Israel. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  present 
crisis,  and  the  next  steps  followed  quickly. 
First,  came  the  Nasser-engineered  revolt 
In  Yemen  last  year.  He  poured  30,000  Egyp- 
tian troops,  tanks  and  planes  Into  a  war 
against  the  new  Imam,  a  Western-educated 
ruler  who  had  Just  begun  to  take  his  nation 
out  of  its  primitive  condition.  Nasser's 
planes,  some  of  them  allegedly  piloted  by 
Russians,  and  all  of  them  serviced  by  Com- 
munist ground  crews,  bombed  Saudi  Arabian 
towns  and  dropped  boobytrapped  toys  and 
trinkets. 

For  a  time  It  looked  as  if  the  war  might 
spread,  and  when  proroyallst  Yemen  tribes- 
men began  to  beat  back  the  so-called  repub- 
lican forces  and  their  Egyptian  allies,  the 
State  Department  abr\iptly  stepped  into  the 
picture.  In  exchange  for  a  vague  promise 
from  Nasser  to  withdraw  his  troops,  the 
United  States  suddenly  recognized  the  new 
Yemen  regime,  even  though  It  had  no  pop- 
ular support  and  no  chance  of  survival  with- 
out the  protection  of  Egyptian  troops.  The 
British  protested  our  action  as  premature 
and  even  our  own  diplomats  In  some  Middle 
East  countries  were  shocked  by  this  appease- 
ment of  Nasser. 

Today,  6  months  later.  Nasser  is  still  In 
Yemen,  vowing  to  keep  his  troops  there  un- 
til he  wins,  and  MaJ.  Gen.  Anwar  Qadl.  his 
commander  in  Yemen.  Is  warning  that  "reac- 
tionaries" should  not  be  misled  Into  believ- 
ing that  "we  shall  pull  out  before  realizing 
an  the  objectives  of  our  mission."  Mean- 
while the  Department  of  State  has  turned 
over  the  hot  Yemen  problem  to  the  United 
Nations  and  is  urging  speedy  implementa- 
tion of  the  withdrawal  agreement  drafted 
by  our  special  envoy.  Ellsworth  Bunker. 

The  second  factor  contributing  to  the 
present  crisis  was  the  disclosure  that  Ger- 
man scientists  and  technicians,  many  of 
them  diehard  Nazis,  were  working  for  Nas- 
ser to  develop  nuclear  warhead  missiles. 
Something  like  a  shudder  of  horror  went 
through  the  civilized  world  over  the  realiza- 
tion that  Nazis  could  still  be  working  for 
the  destruction  of  Jews  18  years  after  Hitler 
Germany  had  been  smashed  to  the  ground. 
The  present  German  Government  of  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer  has  ordered  its  scientists 
and  technicians  to  return  home,  and  the 
United  States  has  flatly  banned  the  Intro- 
duction of  nuclear  weapons  into  the  Middle 
East,  but  Egyptian  rockets  even  with  con- 
ventional warheads  could  cause  horrible 
devastation  In  crowded  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa. 


The  third  action  that  triggered  Israel's 
alarm  was  the  open  declaration  In  the  Cairo 
charter  of  April  17  that  the  avowed  object  of 
the  new  Arab  federation  of  Elgypt.  Syria,  and 
Iraq  was  to  destroy  Israel.  At  the  same  time 
Ej^ypt  resumed  her  propaganda  war  and  sub- 
versive agitation  in  order  to  stir  up  revolt 
In  Jordan  and  possibly  Saudi  Arabia  too. 
These  were  followed  by  riots  In  Jordan  and 
Egyptian  Incitement  to  assassinate  King  Hus- 
sein— an  action  that  could  start  Israeli  armed 
forces  moving  toward  the  west  bank  of  tlie 
Jordan  The  Government  of  Israel  has  for- 
mally protested  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  against  this  new  threat  to 
peace. 

In  a  letter  to  me  dated  May  20.  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  expressed  the  view  that  Israel 
was  In  no  Immediate  danger  and  said  also 
that — and  I  quote — "the  aid  program  In  the 
UAR  Is  tailored  as  carefully  as  possible  so  as 
not  to  free  resoin-ces  for  arming."  But  the 
Department  also  admits — and  again  I 
quote — that  "obviously  the  UAR  in  its  mili- 
tary program  absorbs  resources  which  might 
otherwise  contribute  to  development.  But 
US.  Interests  will  not  be  served  by  Ignoring 
or  rejecting  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple for  economic  progress  or,  for  that  matter, 
of  food  itself." 

I  must  take  Issue,  however,  with  the  view 
that  there  Is  no  Immediate  danger  to  Israel. 
I  feel  there  Is  such  danger  and  that  It  may 
be  imminent. 

The  unrest  and  tension  Imperils  not  only 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  but  in  the  world. 
The  Department  of  State  should  not  court 
the  criticism  that  our  Government  fails  to 
act  when  there  is  still  time  and  room  to  do 
so.  I  am  convinced  that  we  must  take  steps 
now  to  assure  the  security  of  Israel  and  the 
entire  region  not  by  works  alone  but  by  ac- 
tion. And  one  critical  place  to  act  Is  the 
m.asslve  US  aid  program  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

The  contention  that  we  would  be  ignoring 
the  legitimate  needs  of  the  Egyptian  people 
If  we  conditioned  our  aid  to  President  Nasser 
on  a  cessation  of  the  arms  race  is  not  valid. 
On  the  contrary,  we  would  be  truly  helping 
the  people  of  Egypt  by  bringing  them  face 
to  face  with  the  consequences  of  President 
Nasser's  policies  so  that  they  can  be  changed. 
As  it  Is,  their  condition  has  not  been  ma- 
terially Improved. 

Regarding  the  security  of  the  Middle  East, 
I  am  convinced  that  a  mutual  defense  agree- 
ment. Joined  In  by.  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France,  with  Israel  and 
any  other  Middle  East  state  willing  to  as- 
sume Its  obligations,  Is  essential. 

Bnal  Brith  has  a  long  and  honorable 
history  of  association  with  the  development 
of  Palestine  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  State 
of  Israel.  In  Israel.  It  participates  directly 
and  through  Its  membership  In  a  children's 
home,  the  HUlel  Foundation  at  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity, and  In  other  Institutions  of  welfare, 
health,  and  education.  Through  Its  Israel 
Committee  It  contributes  substantially  by  the 
purchase  of  Israel  bonds  and  the  support 
of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal.  Thus,  Bnal 
B'rlth,  like  the  United  States,  has  an  Im- 
portant stake  In  the  security  and  Independ- 
ence of  Israel,  and  I  would  urge  you  to  de- 
fend that  stake  with  all  your  rights  as 
Americans.  Congress  will  take  a  very  search- 
ing look  at  our  foreign  aid  program,  espe- 
cially that  part  of  It  which  relates  to  Egypt, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  not  only  let  your 
Congressman  know  how  you  feel  but  also 
arouse  sentiment  In  your  areas  about  this 
program. 

There  is  tremendous  support  in  our  coun- 
try for  the  best  relations  between  ourselves 
and  Israel  and  for  Israel's  security  so  that 
her  mission  may  be  fulfilled.  It  is  critically 
Important,  therefore,  that  this  climate  of 
support  and  Israel's  prestige  In  the  United 
States  be  kept  vital  and  alive. 
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Common  Market  Commission  Recom. 
mends  External  Tariff  Cuts  To  Fight 
Inflation  in  Europe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  11,  1963   ' 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Euro 
pean  Economic  Commission,  the  admin 
istrative  agency  of  the  Common  Market 
is  now  urging  the  governments  of  the 
Six  to  cut  tariffs  on  imports  from  non- 
member  countries  in  order  to  dampen 
inflationary  pressures  on  prices  now  be- 
ing felt  throughout  the  Common  Market 
An  increased  flow  of  imports,  says  the 
Commission,  would  provide  needed  price 
competition  from  abroad  to  hold  down 
prices  on  locally  produced  commodities. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  initiative  on  the  part  of 
the  Common  Market  Commi-ssion  and  to 
v.ork  with  it  to  persuade  the  Common 
Market  to  take  this  most  sensible  and 
constructive  step.  Unilateral  or  morc- 
than-reciprocal  reductions  in  Common 
Market  tariffs  would  not  only  help  Eu- 
rope to  fir;ht  its  inflation,  they  would 
also  help  the  United  States  in  a  funda- 
mental way  to  reduce  its  present  pay- 
ments imbalance  with  Europe. 

I  particularly  welcome  and  commend 
the  Commission  s  recommendation,  since 
it  is  one  which  I  have  made  repeatedly 
and  which  has  been  endorsed  in  numer- 
ous reports  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

In  a  floor  speech  en  January  25.  1962. 
I  said: 

By  greatly  Increasing  Imports  f.om  the 
United  SUites.  Europe  could  go  far  to  balance 
dollar  Inflows  from  tourist  spending.  United 
States  military  expenditures,  capital  Invest- 
ments, and  other  sources.  This  would  re- 
quire the  abandonment  of  remaining  quotas 
on  dollar  Imports  and  substantial  tariff 
reductions  by  the  European  countries  with- 
out asking  for  compensatory  reductions  by 
the  United  States. 

On  May  7,  1962.  I  pointed  out  that  a 
liberal  European  import  policy  would 
reduce  our  unemployment  and  our  pay- 
ments deficit  and  at  the  same  time 
strengthen  Western  Europe. 

Such  a  policy — 

I  said — 

would  enable  European  employers— with  the 
blessing  of  their  own  governments  and  of  the 
friendly  United  States— to  grant  wage  In- 
creases without  risking  inflation,  because  it 
would  make  available  the  goods  needed  to 
sop  up  the  extra  purchasing  power  t'lus 
created.  And,  If  the  operation  were  really 
successful.  It  could  go  far  toward  wiping  out 
the  U.S.  payments  deficit  and  Western 
Europe's  payments  surplus,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  whole  free  world. 

In  an  article  in  the  May  1963  issue  of 
Harper's  magazine.  I  again  called  atten- 
tion to  the  many  advantages  of  increa.sed 
imports  by  the  Common  Market  from  the 
United  States: 

This  would  not  merely  spur  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy and  create  Jobs  for  Americans.    It  would 


also  help  the  European  countries.  At  pres- 
ent, a  wage  Increase  In  Europe  can  cause  In- 
flation because  higher  purchasing  power  will 
compel*  for  roughly  the  same  amount  of  con- 
sumer goods.  If  Europe  were  to  let  down 
her  trade  barriers,  new  Imports  could  sop  up 
this  excess  purchasing  p>ower.  And  these 
sales  of  our  products  abroad  would  help  wipe 
out  the  US  International  payments  deficit 
and  Western  Europe's  payments  surj'lus. 
to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  free  world. 
Only  thus  can  the  dollar — the  International 
currency  of  Europe  and  the  United  States — 
become  stable  once  again. 

The  August  1961  report  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  E.xchange  and 
Payments  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  United 
States  encourage  surplus  payments  coun- 
tiies  to  rely  on  liberalized  imports  and 
the  elimination  of  payments  restrictions 
for  anti-inflationary  action.  Again,  in 
December  1962.  the  subcommittee  con- 
cluded : 

Many  countries  of  Western  Europe,  and 
particularly  those  In  the  Common  Market, 
need  to  Import  more  because  they  face  In- 
flationary pressures.  The  tendency  for  coun- 
tries like  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  to  con- 
tinue accumulating  gold  and  dollars  rather 
than  to  spend  more  of  their  rising  export  in- 
come on  Imports,  on  capital  Investment  In 
other  countries,  and  on  foreign  aid.  has  been 
responsible  for  a  larger  part  of  the  free 
world's  payments  Imbalance.  If  such  sur- 
plus payments  countries  would  buy  US  and 
other  foreign  goods  more  freely,  their  pres- 
ent fully  employed  resources  of  capital  and 
manpower  could  be  devoted  to  the  most 
productive  activities,  Including  further 
domestic  capital  Investment  essential  for 
their  future  growth. 

The  March  1963  annual  report  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  recommend- 
ed that: 

The  United  States  should  promptly  and 
vigorously  bargain  for  a  reduction  of  the 
Common  Market  external  tariffs,  and  the 
Common  Market  should  be  requested  to 
make  an  Immediate  unilateral  reduction  In 
its  tariffs  on  a  most-favored-natlon  basis 
pending  completion  of  the  negotiations. 

In  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  the  com- 
mittee adopted  the  reasoning  set  forth  in 
the  December  1962  report  of  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Exchange  and 
Payments: 

Our  best  hope  to  developing  a  construc- 
tive solution  to  the  persistent  U.S.  payments 
deficit  Is  the  development  of  policies  to  deal 
with  the  basic  sources  of  the  present  deficit. 
The  first  st«p  In  dealing  with  the  basic 
sources  of  our  payments  deficit  Is  the  de- 
velopment of  policies  to  expand  our  overall 
export  surplus. 

Fortunately,  an  expansion  in  our  exf>ort 
surplus  can  be  achieved  by  the  further  re- 
moval of  barriers  to  International  trade.  The 
first  step  is  the  removal  of  the  barriers  to 
American  exports  into  the  Common  Market 
in  Western  Europe.  These  countries  are 
among  the  most  rapidly  expanding  In  the 
entire  world.  Over  the  years  ahead  these 
nations  will  need  to  Import  more  both  be- 
cause of  their  rapid  growth  and  because  they 
face  inflationary  pressures.  The  tendency  for 
countries  like  West  Germany.  France,  and 
other  countries  to  continue  accumulating 
gold  and  dollars  rather  than  to  spend  more 
of  their  rising  export  Income  on  Imports,  on 
capital  Investments  in  other  countries,  and 
on  foreign  aid,  has  been  responsible  for  a 
large  part  of  the  free  world's  payments  Im- 
balance. If  such  surplus  payments  coun- 
tries   would    allow    goods    from    the    United 


States  and  other  countries  to  be  sold  more 
freely  in  their  markets,  their  present  fully 
employed  resources  of  capital  and  manpower 
could  be  devoted  to  the  most  productive 
activities,  Including  further  domestic  capital 
Investment  essential  for  their  future  growth. 

The  text  of  the  New  York  Times  arti- 
cle of  June  6,  1963,  reporting  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Common  Market  fol- 
lows : 

TiiADE  Bloc  Panel  Urges  Tariff  Cuts:  Com- 
mission Asks  Common  Market  To  Make 
Move  To  Spur  Price  Competition 

(By  Edward  T.  O'Toole) 
Brussels,  June  5. — The  European  Common 
Market  Commission,  obviously  disturbed  by 
Increasing  price  pressures.  Is  urging  the  six 
member  states  of  the  trade  bloc  Uj  invite 
price  competition  with  nonmember  states 
by  cutting  tariffs  wherever  possible. 

In  Its  sixth  annual  report,  published  to- 
day, the  commission  said  any  Common  Mar- 
ket regulatory  measures  to  control  prices  "at 
this  time  would  not  be  opportune." 

But,  the  commission  added,  the  six  na- 
tions of  the  European  Economic  Community, 
or  Common  Market,  could  each  take  steps 
to  help  dampen  price  increases.  The  six 
members  are  Italy.  Germany.  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,   Luxembourg  and  France. 

trade    would    rise 

Tariff  cuts  with  nonmembers,  the  report 
said,  would  increase  trade  with  other  coun- 
tries. An  increased  flow  of  goods  would 
mean  an  Increase  In  price-dampening  com- 
petition between  locally  produced  goods  and 
those  imported  from  outside  the  community. 

The  commission  made  It  plain  that  this 
would  tend  to  offset  the  Increasing  upward 
pressures  on  prices  being  felt  throughout  the 
Common  Market. 

The  commission  Is  the  operating  manage- 
ment for  the  six  countries  of  the  European 
Economic  Community.  It  has  a  responsibil- 
ity that  transcends  national  Interests.  Its 
function  is  to  propose  policies  that  are  de- 
signed for  Integrating  the  six  member  states 
Into  one  economic  and  political  unit. 

council    decides 

But,  although  the  commission  proposes 
policies,  the  member  states,  through  their 
representatives  on  the  Common  Market 
Council  of  Ministers,  actually  decide  which 
policies  will  be  followed. 

Thus,  last  week,  although  the  commission 
proposed  a  reduction  In  the  tariffs  on  U.S. 
poultry  exports,  the  council  Instead  voted  to 
Increase  the  duty. 

After  reviewing  financial  developments 
during  the  year,  the  commission  urged  the 
member  countries  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  their  own  money  markets.  It  Indi- 
cated that  this  would  ameliorate  the  short- 
age of  investment  capital  that  Is  being  felt 
within  the  community. 

The  commission  cautioned  against  comf)e- 
tltlon  with  private  needs  for  Investment 
capital. 

It  also  advised  the  Common  Market  to 
avoid  undue  repatriation  of  capital  held  in 
their  countries.  It  said  this  could  have  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  liquidity  and  balance-of- 
payments  positions  of  nonmember  states. 

In  discussing  trade  developments  within 
the  community,  the  commission  reported 
that,  since  the  Common  Market's  Inception. 
Imports  by  the  member  states  from  other 
member  states  had  Increased  remarkably. 

Tlie  commission  gave  these  estimates  for 
Intracommunlty  import  increases  in  the  past 
4  yenrs: 

France,  a  130-percent  Increase;  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands  80  to  90  percent;  Italy. 
60  percent,  and  Belgium-Luxembourg,  25 
percent. 


Masonic  Award  to  Senator  Byrd 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SPARKMAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1963 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  evening  of  May  27.  the  Grand  Ma- 
sonic Lodge  in  Virginia  held  a  meeting. 
On  that  occasion  the  grand  master  pre- 
sented to  our  colleague,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd  I 
the  Grand  Master's  Award.  At  that 
time  the  Senator  from  Virginia  made  a 
speech  accepting  the  award.  He  was 
presented  to  the  grand  lodge  by  Grand 
Master  Charles  B.  Gilley.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  presentation 
speech  by  the  grand  master,  Mr.  Gilley. 
and  the  speech  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Speech  by  Grand  Master  Charles  B  Gilley. 
May  27.  1963,  Grand  Master's  Award  Din- 
ner, Statler  Hotel 

My  brethren,  this  evening  Is  an  example 
of  public  devotion  of  Masonry  In  action; 
your  very  presence  here  and  at  all  other 
Masonic  gatherings  solidifies  the  fabric  that 
makes  our  fraternity  a  strong  and  useful 
segment  of  this  great  society.  Yes.  all  that 
we  possess  is  but  a  token  that  our  Founding 
Fathers  bequeath  us. 

The  most  Important  heritage  for  us  to 
remember  Is  the  many  struggles  and  sacri- 
fices they  encountered  while  molding  this 
great  Government  and  country  which  we  all 
love  and  pledge  our  lives  to  protect  and  up- 
grade. Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  remarked 
during  World  War  II,  "So  much  to  do  and 
so  little  time  to  do  It."  and  Thomas  J.  Wat- 
son stated,  "The  largest  room  In  the  world 
is  room  for  improvement."  No  words  could 
be  more  applicable  to  our  present  time. 
Don't  break  the  ties  that  bind  us  together: 
no,  don't  even  bend  them  because  behind 
every  weak  or  pessimistic  American  Is  a 
sneakthief  trying  to  damage  or  sink  the 
ship  of  American  freedom  and  our  religious 
way  of  life. 

Thank  God  for  freedom  and  the  many 
who  are  doing  their  part  to  ward  off  the 
offenders. 

This  evening  we  are  honored  to  have 
among  us  many  outstanding  Americans  and 
Ma-sons  who  have  answered  the  call  but 
we  are  particularly  proud  to  pay  trlbtue  to 
one  who  has  displayed  his  love,  devotion, 
and  leadership  to  his  community.  State,  and 
his  country,  A  man  we  are  proud  to  call 
brother,  with  family  ties  which  are  deep 
rooted  and  a  strong  supporter  of  our  Con- 
stitution. 

Honorable  Brother  Harry  Flood  Byrd,  as 
Grand  Master  of  Masons  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  it  is  with  pride  and  honor  that 
I  have  the  pleasure  in  presenting  this  plaque 
to  such  a  distinguished  Mason  who  has 
plowed  his  way  Into  the  hearts  of  every 
American  by  serving  them  In  the  high  of- 
fice which  you  occupy.  You  are  the  ideal 
and  personification  of  an  American  states- 
man. 

Address  by  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia 
I  am  greatly  honored  and  deeply  touched 
by  the  award  bestowed  upon  me  this  evening 
by  my  brothers  of  Uie  Masonic  fraternity 
and  I  am  deeply  Indebted  to  the  grand 
master.     I  accept  the  grand  master's  award 
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with  humility  and  redemcatlon  to  the  nne 

teachings  of  Pre«ma«onry. 

Maaonry  bu  been  gooil  to  me  In  so  many 
ways.     It  ha«  been  good  to  me  In  tangible 

ways  such  as  this  occasion  and  this  award 

both   of   which  I   shall   cherish   forever,   as 
I  do  the  33d  degree  conferred  upon   me  In 
1939  by  the  Supreme  Council,  Scottish  Rite. 
And  beyond  this.  Masonry  has  been  good 
to  me  in  the  Intangible  ways  that  we  here 
know    from    Its    Inspiration    for    exemplary 
character,  good  works,  good  deeds,  and  good 
will — and    in    general,    all    of    the    Masonic 
force  for   good   In  human  society.     It  gives 
us  a  clear  conception  of  our  duty  to  God  and 
man.     It   helps  us  to  develop  our  spiritual 
faculties,  and  broaden  our  lives  In  fellowship 
and  fervlce — always  with  respect  and  appre- 
ciation   of   our   brothers.     It   challenges   us 
to  strive   for   the   nobler   objectives   In   life. 
Its  purpose  Is  development  of  character  and 
culture  through  fellowship  and  mutual  help- 
fulness for  all  who  will  heed  lU  teachings. 
It  Is  chajlUble,  benevolent,  educational,  and 
religious,  and  It  encotirages  free  association 
of  men  together  for  the  achievement  of  these 
objectives.    It  Is  a  fellowship  phlloeophy  that 
translates  Its  principles  Into  terms  of  dally 
living. 

In  my  lifetime  I  have  known  many  people 
in  many  walks  of  life,  and  In  many  places. 
And  It  has  been  my  observation  that  Masons 
Invariably  are  men  of  good  will  who  merit 
both  respect  and  confidence.  It  Is  the  great- 
est organization  of  Its  kind  In  the  world. 

During  my  30  years  In  Congress  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  have  become  acquainted 
with  a  great  many  of  its  Members,  in  both 
Houses;  and  It  Is  very  pleasing  to  note  the 
presence  of  so  many  Members  of  Congress 
In  this  great  audience  tonight. 

It  is  understandable,  of  course,  that  my 
closest  associations  In  Congress  have  been 
with  Members  of  the  Senate:  and  I  think 
It  Is  appropriate  to  say  to  my  brothers  here, 
that  I  have  never  known  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  commit  a  dishonorable  act. 
This  Is  In  the  character  of  Masonry 
which— In  Its  worldwide  fraternity  down 
through  the  centuries — has  embraced  mil- 
lions of  men  who  In  their  Individual  capaci- 
ties—great  and  small— have  contributed  so 
much  to  advancement  of  our  civilization  and 
society. 

Being  from  Virginia,  passing  the  national 
memorial  in  Alexandria  so  frequently,  and 
working  In  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States. 
George  Washington  somehow  always  sym- 
bolizes Masonry  In  the  United  States  to  me: 
and  I  think  Washington  was  one  of  the 
greatest  Americans  who  ever  lived 

Moving  through  the  Capitol,  and  under  Its 
great  dome.  I  find  myself  frequentlv  paus- 
ing—mentally at  least— m  the  recollection 
that  Washington.  In  the  company  of  his 
Masonic  brothers  from  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, laid  the  cornerstone  plate  for  the  Cap- 
itol on  September  18,  1793, 

And  Washington  was  not  the  only  Amer- 
ican President  who  has  been  active  In 
Masonry.  Others  were  Monroe.  Jackson. 
Polk.  Buchanan.  Johnson.  Garfield.  McKlnley 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Taft.  Harding.  Pranklln 
D   Roosevelt,  and  Truman 

It  has  been  my  great  privilege  to  have  been 
personally  acquainted  with  President  Prank- 
lln D.  Roosevelt  and  President  Truman,  and 
I  suspect  many  of  you  have  had  the  same 
privilege  during  the  past  30  years  or  so. 

President  Roosevelt  and  I  took  the  oath  of 
office,  here  In  Washington,  on  the  same 
snowy  day  In  March  1933:  and.  as  many  of 
you  win  recall,  the  great  depression  was  more 
turbulent  than  the  weather. 

Before  his  election  as  President.  I  had  a 
very  cordial  friendship  with  him.  We  were 
Governors  at  the  same  time.  I  visited  Albany 
and  he  visited  Richmond.  He  and  my 
brother  Dick  were  Intimate  friends  and  re- 
mained so  throughout  their  lives.  They  had 
-served  In  the  Navy  together. 


I  had  been  enthusiastically  for  the  1932 
National  Democratic  platform  as  a  means 
of  strengthening  our  system  of  government 
and  bringing  us  out  of  the  depression.  That 
platform  said: 

"We  believe  that  a  party  platform  Is  a 
covenant  with  the  people  to  be  faithfully 
kept  by  the  party  when  entrusted  with  pow- 
er, and  the  people  are  entitled  to  know  In 
plain  words  the  terms  of  the  contract  to 
which  they  are  asked  to  subscribe."  And 
some  of  the  plain  words  in  that  platform 
said: 

"We  advocate  an  Immediate  and  drastic 
reduction  of  goverrunental  expenditures  by 
abolishing  useless  commissions  and  offices, 
consolidating  dep.irtments  and  bureaus,  and 
eliminating  extravagance,  to  accomplish  a 
saving  of  not  le.^s  than  25  percent  In  the 
cost  of  Government." 

There  we  old  New  Dealers  still  stand;  ad- 
mittedly there  Is  not  much  left  to  stand  on; 
but  then  there  are  not  many  of  us  left  stand- 
ing Just  let  me  quote  another  passage 
from  that  1932  platform: 

"We  favor  maintenance  of  the  national 
credit  by  a  Federal  budget  annually  bal- 
anced and  sound  currency  to  be  preserved 
at  all  hazards  ••  And  to  conclude  these  1932 
platform  quotes.  It  said  we  stood  for: 

"The  removal  of  Government  from  all 
fields  of  private  enterprise  except  where  nec- 
essary to  develop  public  works  and  national 
resources  In  the  common  Interest." 

With  that  platform,  the  Virginia  delega- 
tion at  the  1932  convention  gave  me  the  priv- 
ilege of  casting  its  vote  for  Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt  on  the  promise  that  he  would  cut 
Federal  expenditures  by  25  percent  when  he 
took  office. 

In  his  campaign  Mr.  Roosevelt  called  Pres- 
ident Hoover  a  spendthrift.  Federal  ex- 
penditures were  then  84  6  billion.  My  first 
vote  In  the  Senate  was  for  a  Roosevelt  bill 
entitled  'A  bill  to  preserve  the  credit  of  the 
US    Government." 

It  provided  for  a  15-percent  cut  In  all  ap- 
propriations. Including  veterans'  pensions. 
Mr  Roosevelt  had  promised  a  25-percent  cut, 
and  as  campaign  pledges  go,  I  thought  a  15J 
percent  cut  was  pretty  fair  performance. 

The  President  kept  his  campaign  pledge 
for  economy  for  6  months,  and  then  suddenly 
he  abandoned  his  platform,  and  the  Nation 
was  started  on  an  orgy  of  deficit  spending 
which  has  la.<;ted  until  this  day.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt changed,  but  I  did  not. 

I  well  recall  an  Incident  when  he  called  me 
to  the  White  House.  He  greeted  me  cor- 
dially. He  said.  •Harry,  your  mother  and 
my  mother  are  two  of  the  grandest  persons 
who  ever  lived.  We  should  have  a  reunion 
of  the  Byrds  and  the  Roosevelts," 

I  replied,  saying.  "Mr.  President,  my  moth- 
er and  the  Byrds  would  be  delighted  to 
attend  whenever  you  name  the  day."  Then 
he  came  to  the  business  at  hand. 

I  had  been  appointed  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee for  reorganization  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.  The  President  said:  'Harrt  here 
Is  a  little  bill  I  would  like  for  you  to  intro- 
duce In  the  Senate  " 

I  said.  "Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  look 
It  over,  and  If  I  can  sponsor  It,  I  certainly 
will  ••  He  looked  me  right  In  the  eyes  and 
said,  ■  Harht.  take  It  or  leave  it  •' 

And  I  said.  'Mr.  President,  on  that  basis, 
I  will  have  to  leave  It;"  and  he  took  the  bill 
back.  I  heard  nothing  more  about  the 
reunion. 

The  bin  was  Introduced  by  someone  else 
It  would  have  given  him  the  power  to  con- 
trol—among other  departments — such  quasl- 
Judlclal  agencies  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Comml.sslon. 

The  President  could  have  fixed  freight 
rates,  passenger  rates,  etc.  But  the  bill,  as 
he  proposed  It,  was  defeated. 

My  first  serious  break  with  Roosevelt  came 
when  he  proposed  to  pack  the  Supreme 
Court.     We  then  had  a  Court  that  knew  the 
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law  and  stuck  to  It;  and  the  laws  he  adro 
cated    had    been    declared    unconstitutional" 
He  wanted  a  Court  which  would  give  him  >., 
laws.  "  °'* 


After    I    opposed    his   Court-packing   nrn 
posal    he   took  away  from  me  appointment^ 
usually  given   a  Senator  in   the  sVme  pfn? 
and    announced    that    Gov.    (brother)     1 1' 
Price  of  Virginia  would  distribute  this  Port 
eral   patronage.     Jim  Price,  let  me  snv    w^I 
one  of  the  outstanding  Masons  of  Vireim, 
But  this  did  not  hurt  me.     There  were  S 
Rs    many    jobs    as    there    were    unemployed 
When  applications  were  made  to  me    I  sim ' 
ply   referred   thorn   to   the  Governor  *  a«  t hi 
President  had  Indicated.  '  * 

Pretty  soon  so  many  people  were  calllnc  nn 
poor  old  Jim  down  at  Richmond,  he  bum  , 
tunnel  from  the  Governor-s  Mansion  to  th^ 
capltol  to  avoid  the  Job  hunters.  The  Prw 
ident  urged  him  to  oppose  me  In  the  np.t 
election,  but  he  did  not  do  It. 

When  President  Roosevelt  ran  for  h'« 
fourth  term,  to  which  I  was  opposed  the 
wheels  of  fortune  had  m.ide  me  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee:  .and  by  lone 
custom  the  Rules  Committee  chairman  was 
chalrm.in  of  the  Inaugural  ceremonies. 

As  chairman  of  the  ceremonies.  I  Inquired 
as  to  the  custom.ary  appropriation  for  de 
fraying  inauguration  expenses  In  adequiu 
fashion.  I  was  told  It  was  $25,000  for  the 
stands  and  other  expenses,  and  I  promntlv 
requested  this  amount.  ^ 

President  Roosevelt  then  announced  that 
he  would  have  the  ceremonies  at  the  White 
House,  and  show  the  economy-minded  Btm 
how  to  save  this  $25,000.  And  this  was  done 
I  immediately  canceled  the  plans  at  the 
Capltol.  and  withdrew  the  $25,000  appropria- 
tion request,  except  for  an  amount  sufficient 
to  pay  for  the  Invitations. 

When  the  Inauguration  was  over  the 
White  Hou-se  called  and  asked  me  to  sign  a 
voucher  to  pay  for  a  chicken  a  la  king  lunch- 
eon. I  told  them  to  tell  the  President  that 
In  accordance  with  his  statement.  I  had  can- 
celed the  appropriation. 

The  Invitations  to  the  Inaueuratlon  carried 
my  signature  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
And  from  some  source  that  I  cannot  Identify 
an  Invitation  was  sent  to  Harry  Bridges  who 
then  was  under  suspicion  of  being  a  Commu- 
nist. 

.K  San  Francisco  newspaner  got  hold  of 
this  Invitation  and  published  it  with  the 
notation  that  It  had  always  thoiight  w^ll  of 
me,  but  now  that  I  had  invited  Bridges  to 
the  Inauguration,  It  had  changed  Its  mind. 
Roosevelt  made  a  great  war  leader  and  on 
this  I  think  we  can  all  agree. 

President  Truman  and  I  were  deskmat'-s 
for  5  years.  We  were  very  cordial  irlends, 
and  I  had  and  still  have  a  high  respect  and 
personal  affection  for  him. 

But  we  disagreed  when  he  moved  to  tike 
over  the  United  States  Steel  Co  .  which  was 
being  struck,  and  said  he  would  not  only  fix 
the  wages  but  also  the  dividends,  and  would 
take  full  charge  of  the  operations  of  the 
company. 

Judge  Dave  Pine,  a  Federal  District  Judge, 
here  in  Washington,  knew  and  understood 
the  Constitution  and  declared  this  action  to 
be  In  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

After  I  opposed  President  Truman  In  this 
action,  he  said  there  were  too  many  Dyrds 
In  the  Senate  This  too  helped  me  In  Vir- 
ginia, and  I  never  held  It  against  the  Presi- 
dent too  much. 

I  disagreed  with  President  Truman  acaln 
when  he  dismissed  General  MacArthur. 
But  on  the  other  hand  I  will  say  that  he 
was  always  frank  and  aboveboard  In  every- 
thing he  did      He  had  great  courage. 

I  still  have  a  cordial  regard  for  him.  Re- 
cenUy  I  received  a  nice  letter  from  him 
He  started  out  by  saying  'Dear  Harry."  and 
I  replied    'Dear  Harry"  to  him. 

I  also  had  cordial  relations  with  General 
Elsenhower.     As   a    member    of    the    Armed 


Services  Committee,  I  came  In  contact  with 
blm  before  he  was  President.  I  have  great 
respect  for  him.  He  was  one  of  our  out- 
standing military  leaders  of  all  time. 

I  shall  never  forget  meeting  with  him  In 
EiiTope,  m  May  1945,  10  days  after  peace 
was  declared  with  Germany.  I  was  one  of 
a  delegation  of  Senators,  headed  by  Sen- 
ator Russell,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

We  had  a  3-hour  conference  with  General 
Elsenhower  In  Frankfurt.  Germany.  I  was 
then  deeply  impressed  with  his  sincerity  and 
his  desire  for  world  peace. 

President  Elsenhower  and  I  agreed  on  some 
things  and  disagreed  on  others.  I  was  op- 
posed to  sending  troops  to  Little  Rock. 

I  deeply  regretted  the  fact  that  the  largest 
peacetime  deficit  In  history  to  date  occurred 
during  his  administration — In  1958-59.  I 
think  It  could  have  been  avoided;  but  It  may 
be  that  he  will  not  enjoy  this  dubious  dis- 
tinction much  longer. 

The  withdrawal  of  our  gold  reserves  follow- 
ing that  deficit  was  significant  of  the  effect 
that  deficit  spending  In  this  country  has  on 
the  confidence  of  other  natlone  in  the  sound- 
ness of  the  dollar. 

It  was  my  privilege  also  to  have  very  cor- 
dial relations  with  President  Kennedy  during 
the  years  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
His  father  and  I  were  friends  too.  We  still 
are.  And  I  hope  the  President,  notwith- 
standing our  differences,  has  the  same  cor- 
dial regards  for  me  that  I  have  for  him 

I  have  had  frequent  conferences  with  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  and  I  have  supported  his  pro- 
posals whenever  I  could:  and  I  shall  continue 
to  do  so  on  all  measures  which  I  think  are 
wise  and  In  the  country's  best  interest. 

President  Kennedy  has  a  remarkably  at- 
tractive personality,  and  he  has  ability.  Late 
last  spring  I  was  called  to  the  White  House 
for  a  conference  of  nearly  an  hour  in  an 
effort  to  resolve  differences  on  the  omnibus 
tax  bill 
a  When  I  left,  the  President  accompanied  me 
out  to  the  anteroom,  and  with  a  grin  he  said 
"Senator  Byrd  and  I  have  agreed  on  every- 
thing.'  The  facts  were  that  he  had  not 
changed  me,  and  I  had  not  changed  him  As 
our  service  together  continues,  I  hope  our  re- 
lations will  be  cordial. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  telling  you  these 
anecdotes,  because  I  think  Masons  appreciate 
the  ability  of  people  to  differ  sharply  on 
Issues  without  sacrifice  of  the  amenities  of 
civilized  discourse,  and  within  the  bounds  of 
mutual  respect  and  courtesy. 

This  Is  one  of  the  great  experiences  which 
are  common  to  Masonry  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Slates.  It  has  been  my  great 
privilege  to  be  a  member  of  both;  and  for  it 
I  am  indebted  to  you  and  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

No  one  could  be  more  pleased  than  I  have 
been  with  this  meeting  of  brothers  of 
Masonry  all  of  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my 
friends.  I  thank  you  sincerely  and  very 
deeply 
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Mrs.  SULLIVAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
been  holdinR  hearings  this  week  on  my 
bill,  H.R.  5733,  the  administration  meas- 


ure to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
sufficient  funds  for  a  nationwide  food 
stamp  program  such  as  is  now  in  effect 
in  about  three  dozen  areas  of  the  country 
on  a  pilot  plan  basis. 

I  know  that  many  of  the  Members  want 
to  have  the  food  stamp  plan  adopted 
in  their  districts,  too — or,  if  it  is  now 
in  operation  in  parts  of  their  district, 
then  have  it  extended  throughout  the 
district.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  only  way  more  Members  can  have 
the  food  .stamp  plan  for  their  districts  is 
to  enact  H.R.  5733.  In  my  testimony  to- 
day. I  explained  why  that  is  true. 

A  number  of  the  Members  have  joined 
me  in  testifying  in  favor  of  H.R.  5733. 
However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
many  of  us  who  are  testifying  already 
have  the  plan  in  operation  in  our  own 
disti-icts — and  can  continue  having  it  re- 
gardless of  whether  H.R.  5733  is  passed. 
But  we  are  reporting  on  our  experiences 
under  the  program  in  order  to  persuade 
the  committee  to  make  it  possible  to  have 
the  program  used  nationally.  I  there- 
fore urge  those  Members  who  sincerely 
want  the  food  stamp  plan  substituted  in 
their  districts  for  the  present  system  of 
direct  distribution  of  surplus  food  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  voice  their  support  for  this 
legislation.  The  hearings  are  scheduled 
to  conclude  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  for  inclusion  at 
this  point,  a  release  on  my  testimony 
this  morning,  as  follows: 

Food  Stamp  Sponsor  Urges  Use  or  Plan 
Nationally 

Congresswoman  Leonor  K.  Sullivan.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Missouri,  sponsor  of  the  Kennedy 
administration's  bill  for  expanding  the  pilot 
food  stamp  plans  into  a  nationwide  program, 
testified  today  that  enactment  of  the  bill 
would  bring  "good  food  and  needy  Ameri- 
cans together  at  the  dinner  table,  where  the 
rest  of  us  can  be  found  every  day  in  the 
year." 

Appearing  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  as  the  first  congressional  witness 
on  her  bill,  H.R.  5733.  following  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  legislation  yesterday  by  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  Mrs, 
Sullivan  said : 

"The  pilot  food  stamp  programs  now  In 
operation  In  about  three  dozen  areas  of  the 
country.  Including  my  own  city  of  St.  Louis, 
assure  well-rounded  diets  for  families  unable 
to  afford  even  a  minimum  standard  of  living 
at  the  dinner  table.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
public,  of  the  food  Industry,  and  of  the  needy 
who  are  assisted.  In  areas  which  have  had  the 
plan  in  operation  long  enough  to  iron  out 
administrative  redtape,  is  Indeed  heartening 
to  all  of  us  who  have  supported  this  Idea 
over  the  years." 

The  Congresswoman  was  the  author  of  the 
first  and  only  food  stamp  law  ever  passed  by 
Congress — a  bill  enacted  in  1959  but  which 
was  never  put  into  effect  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration  and  which  subsequently  ex- 
pired. She  said  new  legislation  is  now  neces- 
sary to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  suffi- 
cient funds  If  the  pilot  plans  are  to  be 
expanded   nationally. 

The  pilot  plans,  she  explained,  are  tinanced 
by  a  special  fund,  consisting  of  one-third  of 
all  annual  customs  receipts,  set  aside  under 
the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  of  1935  to 
cover  the  cost  of  removal  of  surplus  ■'non- 
basic"  agricultural  commodities  from  the 
market,  chiefly  meat  and  dairy  products,  eggs, 
poultry,  vegetables,  fruits  and  other  perish- 
ables, and  processing  them  for  use  in  the 
school  lunch  program  and  for  donation  to 
the  needy. 


Only  $40  million  of  section  32  money,  how- 
ever, is  earmarked  specifically  for  the  food 
stamp  plans  In  the  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tion bill  passed  by  the  House  last  week.  Mrs. 
SxjLLrvAN  said,  whereas  about  $360  million 
would  be  needed  to  expand  the  program  na- 
tionally. She  said  much  of  this  cost — about 
$260  million — could  be  saved  through  the 
elimination  of  the  present  program  in  1 .500 
counties  of  direct  donation  of  surplus  food 
packages  to  the  needy.  In  favor  of  the  food 
stamp  method. 

"The  question  before  you  Is  whether  the 
food  stamp  plan  of  distribution  is  preferable 
to  the  direct  distribution  system,"  she  con- 
tinued. "The  experience  In  the  pilot  plan 
areas  proves  that  It  Is  preferable— without 
any  doubt  whatsoever. 

"The  food  stamp  plan  is  by  no  means 
Utopia  on  a  handout  card.  For  those  who 
qualify,  and  who  receive  any  Income  at  all, 
a  monthly  payment  must  be  made  to  pur- 
chase stamps  covering  the  full  amount  that 
such  a  family  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  spend  for  food.  If  anything,  this  regula- 
tion has  been  administered  over  strictly, 
and  many  families  previously  receiving  svir-' 
plus  food  donations  In  the  pilot  plan  areas 
are  not  participating." 

She  said  she  had  Investigated  numerous 
complaints  In  bureaucratic  rigidity  in  setting 
up  the  stamp  purchase  requirements  in  St. 
Louis  and  had  found  some  complaints  Jus- 
tified, others  not. 

"There  must  be  flexibility  in  administra- 
tion of  any  complex  program  of  Govern- 
ment. "  she  added.  But,  as  so  many  of  our 
colleagues  will  tell  you  about  the  food  stamp 
pilot  plans  now  operating  in  parts  of  their 
districts,  the  plan  does  work,  and  works  ex- 
ceptionally well,  to  bring  decent,  American- 
standard,  nutritious  enjoyable  diets  to  fam- 
ilies long  denied  such  a  blessing— people  who 
previously  went  hungry  in  a  country  where 
we  have  such  abundances  of  food  they  cause 
us  all  kinds  of  agricultural  woes.  Let  us  use 
this  method  to  improve  the  diets  of  those 
who  cannot  afford  adequate  meals — who  are 
deprived  of  red  meat  and  fresh  eggs  and 
fresh  milk  and  fresh  vegetables  and  who 
live  Instead  on  the  cheapest  and  most  filling 
foods  regardless  of  caloric  content  and  ade- 
quacy of  nutrition.  The  food  is  here;  all  of 
us  prefer  to  see  It  eaten  rather  than  stored 
or  powdered  or  dehydrated  or  destroyed. ' 

Under  the  pilot  food  stamp  plans,  eligible 
participants,  mostly  families  on  public  as- 
sistance receive  for  the  money  they  normally 
would  spend  for  food,  a  value  of  stamps  in- 
tended to  provide  them  with  a  well-rounded 
and  adequate  diet.  The  stamps  are  usable 
as  money  in  grocery  stores,  but  only  for  food 
Items,  and  only  for  foods  grown  or  processed 
in  this  country. 


Teenagers  Show  Responsible  Citizenship 
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Of  California 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11,  1963 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
these  times  when  we  hear  so  much  about 
juvenile  delinquency  and  other  problems 
of  our  young  people,  it  is  important  that 
we  also  recognize  the  many  worthwhile 
and  constructive  endeavors  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  If  one  takes  the  time  to 
notice,  it  can  be  seen  that  teenagers 
throughout  our  country  have  shown  re- 
sponsible citizenship  in  many  ways.    Two 
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such  Incidents  which  occurred  recently 
in  the  10th  Congressional  District  of 
California  are  noteworthy  because  they 
denote  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  our 
young  people  to  help  their  own  country 
as  well  as  further  international  under- 
standing. 

The  first  project  was  initiated  by  the 
students  of  Homestead  and  Fremont 
High  Schools  in  Sunnyvale.  C^\it.,  and 
involved  a  successful  effort  to  financially 
assist  the  hospital  ship  SS  Hope.  As 
most  people  know,  the  ficpe  is  a  fully 
equipped  medical  training  vessel,  which 
has  recently  had  two  successful  voyages. 
one  to  southeast  Asia  and  the  other  to 
Peru.  On  both  occasions  the  Hope  re- 
ceived a  hearty  welcome  by  the  people 
of  these  countries.  Durin?  a  short. 
3-year  lifetime,  this  hospital  ship  has 
gained  an  excellent  reputation  through- 
out the  world,  and  has  certainly  improved 
our  relations  with  other  countries.  This 
American  good  will  venture  is  supported 
wholly  by  private  donations,  and  al- 
though the  American  people  have  onen 
generous,  there  is  always  a  need  for 
funds. 


Jane 
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The  students  at  Homestead  and  Fre- 
mont launched  a  statewide  high  school 
program.  Inviting  other  California 
schools  to  participate  in  an  effort  to  raise 
funds.  Not  only  has  this  effort  brought 
thousands  of  dollars  to  Hope's  treasury, 
but  in  the  words  of  many  of  the  students,' 
it  has  helped  them  learn  more  about  in- 
ternational relations  and  has  given  them 
the  satisfaction  of  actively  helping  their 
own  country. 

Homestead's  students  have  carried  out 
a  second  project  through  the  American 
Field  Service,  and  I  understand  that 
similar  projects  are  planned  by  other 
schools  in  the  district.  The  American 
Field  Service  is  responsible  for  the  well- 
known  exchange  student  program  which 
has  done  an  extraordinary  job  in  creat- 
ing friendship  and  understanding  be- 
tween the  students  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  other  countries.  Looking 
for  an  interesting  way  to  raise  funds  for 
this  program.  Homestead  students  spon- 
sored an  International  Week,  which  not 
only  improved  their  knowledge  of  other 
nations,  but  resulted  in  raising  the  money 


necessary  to  sponsor  a  foreign  cxchanto 
student  in  this  country.  Each  of  the 
school's  language  clubs  was  ^iven  i  day 
to  present  a  program— to  Include  music 
films,  dances,  customs  and  traditions  of 
the  particular  countries— and  the  pro 
ceeds  wont  into  a  general  fund  An  in' 
ternational  dinner  climaxed  the  weeks 
activities,  and  over  a  thousand  people 
attended  this  event.  Food  prepared  from 
French.  Gorman.  Spanish,  Rus.<=ian  and 
Italian  recipes  was  served,  and  foreign 
students  from  nearby  colleges  providci 
interesting  entertainment.  The  event 
was  regarded  as  a  great  success  but 
most  of  all.  both  the  students  and  their 
parents  felt  it  did  much  to  stimulate  in- 
terest in  the  ideas  and  feehriL's  of  our 
neighbors  abroad 

With  the  many  national  and  interna 
tional  problems  which  face  our  country 
today,  and  will  continue  to  face  us  in  the 
future,  it  is  very  encouraging  to  see  these 
high  school  students,  and  hundreds  like 
them  throughout  the  country,  entrage  in 
worthwhile  efforts  which  not  only  help 
them  personally,  but  their  community  as 
well  as  the  entire  Nation. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WeDNKSD.W,  JlNF  12,  19<K> 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  am. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D  D  ,  offered  the  following  prayer; 

Psalm  5:  3:  O  Lord,  in  the  morning 
ictll  I  direct  my  prayer  unto  Thee  and 

will  look  up 

O  Thou  God  of  all  grace  and  goodness, 
we  are  turning  our  thoughts  unto  Thee 
in  the  sacred  attitude  of  prayer,  con- 
strauied  and  compelled  by  deep  long- 
mgs  and  instincts  which  Thou  alone 
canst  satisfy. 

Show  us  how  we  may  inten.sify  and  cul- 
tivate our  aspirations  and  desires  for  a 
more  intimate  fellowship  with  Thy  di- 
vine spirit  so  that  our  minds  may  be  il- 
lumined with  wisdom  and  our  hearts  be 
warmed  with  love. 

Grant  that  In  these  d&ys  of  national 
and  international  crises  we  may  be  for- 
tified against  those  devastating  fears  and 
moods  of  discouragement  which  so  fre- 
quently storm  the  citadel  of  our  souls. 

May  our  President,  our  Speaker,  and 
our  chosen  Representatives  be  richly 
blessed  with  insight  and  understanding 
as  they  strive  to  bring  peace  and  Kood 
will  among  all  the  members  of  the  hu- 
man family,  whatever  their  race,  creed, 
or  color. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name      Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McOown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that    the    Senate    had    pas.sed    without 


amendment   bills   of  the   House   of   the 
following  titles: 

HJl.  1286.  An  act  for  the  rehef  of  Lt 
Claude  V.  Wells; 

HR.  1561.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Melborn 
Keat; 

HR.  2439.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  provide  certain 
services  to  the  Boy  Scouta  of  America  for 
use  In  the  1964  National  Jamboree,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R.  3626.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronnie 
E   Hunter;  and 

H  R  4349.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
O   Nel-son  and  Harold  E.  Johnson. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title; 

H  R  79  An  act  to  require  authorisation 
for  certain  appropriations  for  the  Coaat 
Guard,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  mes.-age  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
foUowm?  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  192.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Benjamin  A.  Canlnl.  US.  Army; 

S.  200.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  O. 
Dougherty; 

S  219  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bernard  W. 
Flynn.  Jr.; 

S.  312.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Danusla 
Radochonskl; 

S.  322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mark  John 
Janavaras; 

S.  380.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
29,   1960  (Private  Law  86-354); 

S.  409.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yeng  Bur- 
dlck; 

S.  S23.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  child 
labor  provisions  thereof  to  certain  children 
employed  In  agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  524.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion of  contractors  of  migrant  agrlcultiu-al 
workers,  and  for  other  purposes; 


S  545    An  act  for  the  relief  of  SUter  Laura 
Saranltl; 

S.  551.  An   act   for   the   relief  of   Lulsa  O 
Valdez; 

S  657  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Mo- 
hammed Adham; 

S  697.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlsalo 
Morlya; 

S.  735.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Hone- 
ton  Maylor; 

S  909  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marlla 
Lovsin; 

S  965  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amalta 
Seresly; 

S  966  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yuklo 
Iserl; 

3.  1014.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joyce 
Mirk  Bouvler; 

S  1015  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edith  An- 
nikkl  McRae; 

S  1031  An  act  to  repeal  the  Inland 
Waterways  Corporation  Act; 

3.1194.  An  act  to  remove  the  percentage 
limitations  on  retirement  of  enlisted  men  of 
the  Coast  Ouard,  and  for  other  purposes; 

3  1407.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rafael  I 
Fernandez; 

S  1643.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
•An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Greg- 
ory J  Kessenlch,'  approved  October  2  1962 
(76  Stat.  1368): 

S.J  Res  48  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  the  17th  day  of  September  In  each  year 
ahall  be  known  as  Constitution  Day.  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S  Con.  Res.  25.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring observance  of  July  4  of  each  year,  by 
the  ringing  of  bells  throughout  the'  United 
SUtes.  of  the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  REQUESTED 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  hour  on  tomorrow  following  the 
legislative  business  of  the  day  and  any 
other  special  orders  heretofore  entered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania'' 

Mr   HAYS      Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 


REVISION  OF  RULES  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the   request   of   the   gentleman   from 

Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  days,  a  number  of  ef- 
forts have  been  made  which  obliquely 
but  forcibly  point  to  the  need  for  revision 
of  the  rules  of  the  Hou.se.  A  complete 
denial  of  unanimous  con.sent  for  contin- 
uation of  certain  practices  and  the  em- 
ployment and  repeated  use  of  quorum 
calis  and  motions  to  adjourn  are  all  ef- 
forts which  in  their  application  deny 
wholly  or  in  part  a  fonjm  to  Members 
of  the  House.  By  reason  of  numbers 
and  the  imjjortance  of  legislative  busi- 
ness, unlimited  debate  is  at  least  a  con- 
vincing theoretical  impossibility,  but  to 
make  the  well  of  the  House  useful  to  the 
purposes  of  expression  and  to  increase 
the  finite  limits  of  time  through  the  use 
of  the  printed  pace  is  to  serve  an  end 
which  the  draftsmen  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  also  soupht  to  serve. 
No  one  will  now  know  what  might  have 
been  said  in  this  House  or  printed  in  the 
Record  during  the  past  few  days  which 
was  not  said  or  not  printed  by  reason 
of  withholding  of  unanimous  consent,  but 
it  is  my  opinion,  earnestly  held,  that  we 
are  not  the  better  off  for  Its  exclusion. 
We  have  currently  before  us  one  of  the 
mast  volatile  social  issues  of  American 
histoi-y  in  defining  the  Government's  role 
in  racial  relations.  We  have  a  revolu- 
tionary proposition  before  us  in  the  field 
of  fiscal  management.  And  the  overly- 
ing problems  in  foreign  policy  and  de- 
fense, which  are  of  concern  to  the  people 
all  but  overwhelming  in  their  signifi- 
cance. 

Mr.  Spciiker.  the  House  without  delay 
should  take  up  whatever  measures  are 
wise  and  necessary  to  reopen  this  forum 
and  to  keep  it  open. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  76] 

Abernethy  Conte  PoweU 

Ayres  Dnvls  Tenn.  Rivers.  SO. 

Baring  Forrester  Scott 

Bass  Frelinghuysen  Shelley 

Brown,  C^llf.  Halpern  Steed 

Brown,  Ohio  Healey  Thompson,  La 

Celler  HoUfleld  Trimble 

Chelt  Martin.  Ma.sj,  Whttten 

Collier  Miller,  NY  Wilson,  Ind. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  405 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


STATE,  JUSTICE.  COMMERCE.  AKD 
THE  JUDICIARY  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1964 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night Friday  to  file  a  privileged  report 
on  the  bill  carrying  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  related 
agencies. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 


SUBCOMMITTEE     NO.      2     OF     THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  on  behalf  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  CellerI 
tliat  Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate  to- 
day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RETIREMENT  PLANS  OF  EMPLOYEES 

OF  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remaiks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  for  appropriate  reference 
a  bill  designed  to  permit  employees  of 
educational  institutions  who  administer 
their  own  retirement  plans  the  same  tax 
advantages  as  those  who  participate  in 
programs  administered  by  the  Teach- 
ers Insurance  &■  Annuity  Association, 

The  bill  provides  that  tax  exempt  or- 
ganizations who  pay  retirement  benefits 
will  have  them  considered  as  annuity 
payments.  Such  annuity  payments  will 
be  excludable  from  gross  income  under 
section  403' bi  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

The  measure  in  no  way  alters  the  pres- 
ent structure  or  contradicts  congres- 
sional policy  in  granting  this  form  of 
tax  relief  to  nonprofit  educational  in- 
-stitutions.  It  merely  puts  those  em- 
ployees under  individual  plans  on  the 
same  footing  as  those  under  group- 
sponsored  retirement  plans. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1963 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  361  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 


of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR. 
4996 )  to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  the 
bUl  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to 
consider  the  substitute  amendment  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  now  in  the  bill  and  such  substitute 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  shall  be  con- 
sidered under  the  five-minuie  rule  as  an 
original  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  con- 
sideration the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bin  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the 
House  on  any  of  the  amendments  adopted 
In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
committee  substitute.  The  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  Instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  SmithI.  Pending 
that,  at  this  time  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  CoLMER]. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ad- 
dress the  House  this  morning  with  a  sad 
and  heavy  heart.  Press  report*  are  to 
the  effect  that  the  Negro  leader  of  the 
NAACP  in  Mississippi  was  shot  and  killed 
in  Jackson,  Miss.,  last  night.  At  this 
point  there  is  no  authentic  information 
as  to  who  fired  the  fatal  shot.  How- 
ever, the  assumption  is  advanced  that 
he  was  assassinated  by  some  white  Mis- 
sissippian,  but  regardless  of  whether  he 
was  killed  by  a  white  or  a  Negro  person, 
it  was  a  dastardly  act,  and  the  perpetra- 
tor should  be  punished  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  the  law. 

Knowing  my  people  as  I  do,  I  can  in 
all  sincerity  say  to  you  that  this  thing 
is  not  condoned  by  Mississippians  and 
southerners  generally.  Moreover,  the 
Governor  of  Mississippi  has  assured  me 
that  he  and  all  other  State  and  munici- 
pal authorities  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  are  using  their  best 
efforts  to  that  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  a  biased  press  will 
no  doubt  exploit  this  unfortunate  tragedy 
to  the  fullest  extent  and  Mississippians 
will  have  to  suffer  thereby,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  this  latest  tragedy, 
regardless  of  the  race  of  its  author,  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  agitation  by 
the  politicians,  a  biased  press,  and  the 
do-gooders  of  this  country  under  the 
fal.se  guise  of  liberalism. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  361  provides  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  4996,  a  bill  to  amend  certain 
provisions  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act.  The  resolution  provides  an  open 
rule  wuth  3  hours  of  general  debate. 
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In  1961.  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
was  one  of  the  first  pieces  of  major  legis- 
lation acted  on  by  the  Congress  and  was 
signed  into  law  by  President  Kennedy 
on  May  1,  1961.  That  law  established 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
provided  authority  for  industrial  loans 
for  both  urban  and  rural  areas,  public 
facility  loans  and  grants,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  worker  retraining  benefits 
in  areas  of  persistently  high  unemploy- 
ment. Appropriations  to  enable  the 
agency  to  get  underway  were  provided 
later  that  year  and  since  then  there  has 
been  steadily  mounting  activity  under 
the  program. 

The  widespread  interest  in  the  pro- 
gram is  shown  by  the  fact  that  already 
836  areas  have  prepared  overall  eco- 
nomic development  plans  which  the  law 
requires  before  any  loan  or  grant  assist- 
ance can  be  given  under  the  act.  The 
area  redevelopment  program  is  success- 
fully moving  toward  its  goal  of  creating 
jobs  in  areas  which  have  suffered  from 
high  and  persistent  unemployment  and 
underemployment.  However,  modifica- 
tions in  the  basic  statute  which  would  be 
made  by  H.R.  4996  are  needed  and  in- 
creased authorizations  for  loans  and 
grants  must  be  provided  so  that  the  pro- 
gram can  achieve  its  goals. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  361, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  12  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  361  will 
provide  an  open  rule  for  3  hours  of  debate 
to  consider  H  R  4996.  entitled  "Area  Re- 
development Act  Amendments  of  1963. " 
Measures  to  provide  Federal  aid  to  de- 
pressed areas,  such  as  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act.  have  been  before  Congress 
for  a  number  of  years  In  the  85th  Con- 
gress, legislation  for  this  purpose  was 
passed  but  met  with  a  pocket  veto  on 
September  6.  1958.  In  the  86th  Congress, 
another  bill  was  passed  but  was  also 
vetoed  on  May  13,  1960 

The  act  to  which  amendments  are  of- 
fered here  today,  known  as  the  Area  Re- 
development Act.  Public  Law  87-27,  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  May  1.  1961. 
Under  the  legislation,  an  Area  Redevel- 
opment Administration  was  created  for 
4  years  to  alleviate  conditions  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment in  certain  economically  distressed 
areas.  The  act  authorized  loans,  grants, 
and  other  assistance  in  'redevelopment 
areas  " 

Public  Law  87-27  at  the  time  it  was 
passed  was  referred  to  as  a  temporary 
program  to  last  for  4  years  with  a  total 
appropriation  including  loan  and  grant 
authority  of  $394  million.  H  R.  4996  will 
extend  the  program  for  an  additional 
2  years  and  add  $455  5  million  additional 
authorization,  broken  down  as  follows: 
First.  Raise  the  limit  on  each  of  the 
two  industrial  loan  funds — one  for  urban 
areas  and  one  for  rural  areas — from  $100 
million  to  $250  million. 

Second.  Increase  the  ceiling  on  public 
facility  loans  from  $100  million  to  S150 
million. 

Third.  Place  all  ARA  loan  programs  on 
an  appropriations  basis  and  eliminate  the 
authority  for  direct  Treasury  financing. 
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Fourth.  Increase  the  amount  which 
may  be  appropriated  for  public  facility 
grants  from  $75  million  to  $175  million. 
Fifth.  Raise  the  limit  on  annual  ap- 
propriations for  technical  assistance 
from  $4.5  million  to  $10  million. 

Sixth.  Permit  the  10  percent  of  the 
financing  of  industrial  projects  which 
must  be  met  by  a  local  public  or  semi- 
public  body  to  be  repaid  over  the  same 
period  as  the  Federal  share  of  financ- 
ing— existing  law  requires  that  this  local 
loan  cannot  be  repaid  until  the  Federal 
loan  is  fully  retired,  which  may  be  as  long 
as  25  years. 

Seventh.  Require  that  construction 
workers  on  any  projects  financed  under 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  be  paid  prevail- 
ing wages  as  required  by  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  any  doubt  but 
that  unemployment  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  continually  facing  the 
United  States.  Proponents  of  H.R.  4996 
state  that  this  measure  is  necessary  to 
combat  persistently  high  unemployment. 
They  claim  that  there  is  widespread  in- 
terest in  this  program  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  836  areas  have  prepared  overall 
economic  development  plans  which  the 
law  requires  before  any  loan  or  grant  as- 
sistance can  be  given  under  the  act. 
They  state  that  the  area  redevelopment 
program  is  successfully  moving  toward 
its  goal  of  creating  jobs  in  areas  which 
have  suffered  from  high  and  persistent 
unemployment  and  underemployment. 
They  argue  that  ARA  has  received  638 
applications  for  industrial  and  commer- 
cial loans  for  new  and  expanding  enter- 
prises which  is  proof  that  if  Individuals 
and  groups  are  effectively  organized  and 
encouraged,  and  if  reasonable  amounts 
of  capital,  under  attractive  terms,  are 
made  available,  the  potentials  of  eco- 
nomic growth  in  a  given  area  can  be 
made  real. 

There  are  rather  extensive  minority 
views  signed  by  seven  members  of  the 
committee  as  well  as  Individual  views  of 
three  members  set  forth  in  the  report. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  and  others  have  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  this  measure 

Let  me  attempt  to  explain  some  of 
the  points  of  the  opposition. 

It  is  claimed  that  when  Congress  au- 
thorized this  program  2  years  ago.  It 
gave  the  agency  $394  million  for  what 
was  described  as  a  temporary  4-year  ex- 
periment to  alleviate  the  problems  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
in  103  designated  areas.  That  as  of 
April  1,  1963,  ARA  had  given  final  ap- 
proval to  applications  totaling  only  $84 
million.  That  accordingly  there  are 
ample  funds  remaining  to  carry  out  this 
program  for  the  balance  of  the  4-year 
period  without  adding  additional  funds 
at  this  time.  That  even  if  all  pending 
applications,  totaling  some  $245  million, 
were  approved,  there  would  still  be  un- 
used and  uncommitted  funds  in  the  orig- 
inal authorization. 

Opponents  are  also  concerned  with 
several  other  programs  which  tend  to 
overlap  or  duplicate  the  purpose  of  the 
ARA.  Some  of  these  include  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  Administration  within 
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the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
which  is  a  long-term  public  loans  pro- 
gram for  which  $600  million  has  been 
authorized.  Also  available  from  the 
same  agency  are  urban  planning  grants 
for  which  $23  5  million  is  proposed  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  1964, 

That  from  the  accelerated  public 
works  funds  that  have  been  appropriated 
by  Congress,  approxunately  $435  million 
has  been,  or  will  be.  made  available  to 
the  Community  Facilities  Administration 
for  public  works  construction  grants 

Likewise  available  to  urban  areas  are 
grants  from  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  construc- 
tion of  sewage  disposal  plants.  For  this 
purpose  there  are  available  annual  ap- 
propriations of  $90  million,  plus  approxi- 
mately  $89  million  of  accelerated  public 
works. 

That  accordingly  in  the  aggregate,  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  other  pro- 
grams represent  Federal  lending  author- 
ity of  $1  25  billion  and  authority  for  out- 
right grants  of  $822.5  million— treating 
annual  appropriations  on  a  1-year 
basis — or  a  total  of  $2.1  billion.  If  the 
remainder  of  the  accelerated  public  works 
funds  not  accounted  for  are  added,  the 
total  becomes  $2  4  billion. 
.  Opponents  have  cited  a  number  of  spe- 
cific examples  stating  that  in  northern 
California.  ARA  loaned  a  company 
$325,000  to  open  a  plywood  mill,  al- 
though local  lumbermen  said  there  was 
not  enough  business  to  keep  existing 
mills  open.  That  while  this  might  tem- 
porarily create  a  few  new  jobs,  in  the 
long  run  it  will  create  the  threat  of  mill 
shutdowns  and  losses  of  other  jobs. 

In  Maryland,  the  ARA  has  under  con- 
sideration a  $1,625,000  loan  for  a  new 
plant  to  process  soybeans  into  poultry 
food  although  local  businessmen  say  ex- 
isting plants  can  handle  all  the  soybeans 
the  area  can  grow.  One  local  processor 
stated: 

We  could  hardly  complain  if  this  were  a 
privately  financed  operation,  but  It  Just  l.snt 
fair  to  use  our  own  tax  money  to  build  a 
plant  to  drive  us  out  of   business. 

One  opponent  states  that  ARA  made  a 
$418,000  loan  to  a  paper  company  in 
Wisconsin  to  help  finance  a  new  plant  to 
make  towels,  ti.ssue.  and  napkins,  while 
existing  mills  in  the  State  are  only  oper- 
ating at  85  percent  of  capacity.  That 
the  net  effect  of  using  Federal  funds  to 
add  more  capacity  such  as  this  is  either 
to  waste  money  on  an  unsuccessful  en- 
terpri.se  or  take  business  away  from  ex- 
isting papermills. 

That  ARA  acknowledges  that  in  its 
first  2  years  of  operation,  it  has  created 
only  35,226  new  jobs  which  is  le.ss  than 
1  percent  of  the  Nations  unemployed 
That  some  of  the.se  projects  have  cost  as 
much  as  $277,000  per  new  job.  That 
ARA  has  financed  new  plants  in  areas 
where  the  particular  industry  is  already 
in  grave  danger  of  suffocation  from  com- 
petition. That  it  has  attempted  to  place 
the  depressed  area  label  on  communi- 
ties enjoying  healthy  economies  in  order 
to  justify  make-work  loans  and  grants. 
That  ARA  has  lured  industries  from  one 
community  to  another  with  the  result 
that  people  have  been  put  out  of  work 


In  the  first  community  in  order  to  cre- 
ate new  Jobs  In  the  second  community. 
My  personal  opinion,  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  for 
what  it  may  be  worth,  is  tliat  we  just 
cannot  spend  ourself  into  prosperity. 
That  we  cannot  create  employment  and 
materially  reduce  our  unemployed  prob- 
lem by  simply  spending  Federal  money. 
That  to  improve  our  employment  situ- 
ation, we  must  improve  business.  That 
if  we  have  a  healthy  and  expanding  busi- 
ness community,  then  there  will  be  more 
Jobs  available.  But  to  do  this  we  should 
give  consideration  to  a  reduction  in  taxes 
for  business  in  order  to  give  them  the 
wherewithal  to  expand  and  create  new 
jobs.  That  to  continue  to  spend  more 
money  than  we  are  taking  in  will  simply 
cause  us  to  have  further  inflation,  to  fur- 
ther increase  the  debt,  and  to  thus  place 
a  greater  burden  upon  the  future  of  our 
children  and  grandchildren. 

There  are  now  pending  before  the 
Rules  Committee  a  number  of  new  pro- 
grams which  if  passed  will  undoubtedly 
cost  billions  of  dollars.  I  refer  to  the 
mass  transit  measure  which  although  it 
starts  out  at  $500  million  will  undoubt- 
edly run  into  billions;  the  Youth  Employ- 
ment Act  is  also  a  new  program  now 
pending  in  Rules  Committee  which  if 
passed  will  further  add  to  our  fiscal  prob- 
lems. H  R.  12.  a  new  program  of  loans 
and  grants  for  medical  and  dental  facil- 
ities, has  passed  the  House  and  is  now 
pending  in  the  Senate.  Further  aid  to 
education  in  the  nature  of  a  higher  edu- 
cation bill  and  a  vocational  educational 
bill  will  start  additional  new  costly  pro- 
grams if  passed.  My  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  I  do  not  beUeve  at  this  time  we 
should  add  additional  funds  to  existing 
programs  such  as  ARA.  nor  should  we 
start  further  new  programs.  I  think 
that  we  should  wait  until  we  see  what  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  does  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration's  tax 
reduction  and  reform  bill,  wait  and  see 
what  our  Income  for  fiscal  1964  may  be 
estimated  at,  and  then  follow  with  ap- 
propriate study  and  planning  so  that  we 
can  detennine  which  of  these  programs 
should  be  accelerated  or  started  and 
what  the  ultimate  cost  will  be.  That  is 
the  way  that  I  feel  we  should  act  from  a 
standpoint  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  tried  as  fairly  as 
possible  to  briefly  explain  the  support 
and  opposition  to  H.R.  4996.  Personally. 
I  intend  to  vote  against  the  bill.  But 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  rule.  I  know 
of  no  opposition  to  it.  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  mentioned  that 
under  this  program  it  had  cost  up  to 
$277,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  cre- 
ate one  new  Job.  It  might  Interest  the 
gentleman  to  know  that  I  called  the  Con- 
gressional Library  and  I  asked  them  what 
It  cost  private  industry  In  the  way  of 
capital  investment  for  one  new  job,  and 
I  was  told  it  was  $20,000.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  indicates  that  our  whole 
concept  of  incentive  and  stimulation  for 
private  industry  will  create  a  lot  more 
jobs  at  a  lot  less  cost. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  IMrs.  St. 
George]. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  take  very  little  time  on  this  rule, 
as  I  feel  that  it  has  been  well  covered 
and  thoroughly  discussed  by  both  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
gentleman  from  California.  There  is 
only  one  thing  that  I  would  like  to  direct 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  because 
I  do  not  think  it  is  entirely  clear. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
what  this  legislation  will  do  as  though 
it  was  something  entirely  new;  some- 
thing that  was  going  to  revolutionize  the 
country  and  also  solve  many  of  our  prob- 
lems. Of  course,  this  is  very  far  from 
the  truth.  The  act  has  been  on  the  books 
since  1961.  It  should  have  shown  cer- 
tain results  that  we  have  already  been 
told  would  happen  if  we  passed  this  leg- 
islation. All  we  are  doing  here  is  add- 
ing to  something  that  already  exists. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  money 
has  not  yet  been  spent;  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  a  great  many  projects 
have  not  been  approved,  and  I  would  like 
to  refer  to  my  own  State,  with  which  I 
am  more  familiar  and  in  which  I  have 
a  greater  interest  than  most,  namely, 
the  State  of  New  York. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  there  are 
applications  for  projects  amounting  to 
$15,230,000.  Out  of  that  number,  $3.- 
766.000  have  been  approved.  So,  you  can 
see  that  there  is  a  big  gap  between  the 
$15,230,000  and  the  $3,766,000  or,  let  us 
say,  $4  million,  giving  them  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt.  The  State  of  New  York 
is  now  in  the  minus  column  for  $36,- 
101,574.  This  is  not  the  only  State  that 
is  in  this  same  position.  If  this  was  re- 
ducing our  unemplojTnent  problem  in  the 
State  of  New  York  or  in  the  country,  we 
would  say  that  money  Is  not  so  impor- 
tant. Our  biggest  problem  today  all  over 
is  the  unemployment  problem. 

But.  according  to  the  figures  this  May, 
there  are  4.900.000  unemployed  in  the 
United  States  today,  which  is  a  slight 
rise  over  the  month  of  April.  So  when 
we  are  told  of  the  marvels  of  this  legis- 
lation and  what  it  will  do  for  unemploy- 
ment, I  beg  to  differ.  It  has  not  yet 
proved  itself,  and  the  fact  that  only  25 
percent  of  the  money  that  is  in  the  law 
at  the  present  time  has  not  been  spent, 
does  not  augur  very  well  for  the  future. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  my  colleague  from  New  York 
as  to  the  slow  rate  at  which  this  has  been 
operating  in  the  past  2  years,  which  is 
usually  indicative  of  Government  regard- 
less of  the  times,  it  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  unemployed  in  this  coimtry 
are  going  to  starve  to  death  before  this 
ever  gets  on  the  road,  and  certainly  it 
does  not  indicate  that  it  will  solve  any 
unemployment  problem.  Would  that 
not  be  a  true  picture? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  quite  agree  it  is 
the  true  picture,  and  might  I  say  that 


it  is  another  case  of  what  we  suffer  under 
every  day  here.  We  bring  in  legislation 
and  we  pass  it.  We  will  probably  pass 
this.  It  is  just  a  case  of  buckpassing. 
We  pass  the  buck  but  there  is  no  place 
where  the  buck  ever  lands  as  far  as  I 
can  make  out,  I  will  tell  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BECKER.  That  would  also  follow 
from  the  statement  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  that  if  we  were 
to  pass  up  these  vast  spending  programs 
and  get  down  to  the  business  of  i*educ- 
ing  taxes  so  that  the  people  could  spend 
their  own  money  and  so  that  business 
could  operate  with  lower  taxes  and  go 
into  expansion  programs  and  more  pro- 
duction, we  would  solve  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  much  better. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  heartily  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
I  think  the  figures  that  were  given  show- 
ing it  would  cost  $277,000  to  create  a  job 
through  Government  as  compared  to 
$20,000  to  create  a  job  through  private 
industry,  which  figures  were  given  a 
few  moments  ago  on  the  floor  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington,  are  highly 
significant  and  it  would  be  well  to 
remember  them  when  we  consider  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  not  the  gentle- 
woman agree  that  this  fast-traveling 
buck,  which  the  gentlewoman  says  is 
being  passed  so  freely,  finally  lands  on 
the  backs  of  the  taxpayers? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Yes,  but  appar- 
ently the  taxpayers  have  not  had  enough 
of  it  yet.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
longer  they  will  be  able  to  stand  it.  I 
will  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  rule  and  I  do  hope  everyone 
who  can  possibly  do  so  will  be  on  the 
floor  and  listen  to  the  general  debate  and 
give  it  every  consideration.  This  is  a 
complicated  and  important  matter. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Avery]. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  I 
should  delineate  a  little  more  some  of 
the  brief  comments  I  made  earlier  this 
afternoon  when  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'Neill]  was  in  the 
well  of  the  House.  I  asked  for  better 
order  so  that  the  Members  could  hear 
him  explain  the  bill,  becaiise  I  think  it  is 
a  very  bad  bill  and  I  wanted  the  Mem- 
bers to  understand  just  how  very  bad  it  is. 
In  all  fairness  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  I  should  repeat  I  did  not 
say  this  was  the  worst  bill  that  has 
been  on  the  floor  of  the  House  this  year, 
but  certainly  it  would  compete  for  that 
honor.  I  make  that  distinction.  I  might 
say  also  I  would  place  this  in  the  same 
undesirable  category  as  some  other  bills 
that  have  come  from  this  same  legisla- 
tive committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  need  at  this 
houi*  here  to  discuss  the  detailed  provi- 
sions of  this  bill.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  have  spoken  on  these  provi- 
sions in  some  detail.  The  legislative 
committee,  of  course,  will  go  into  the 
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provisions  in  some  further  detail  under 
general  debate,  but  there  are  two  or 
three  points  that  I  would  lilse  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  here 
present. 

You  will  recall.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  on 
May  15  by  a  very  close  vote,  213  to  204, 
we  increased  the  national  debt  ceiling, 
again  temporarily,  to  $307  billion.  You 
may  inquire  what  that  has  to  do  with  this 
bill''  In  my  opinion,  it  is  directly  related 
to  this  bill.  I  would  especially  direct  my 
comments  to  my  friends  on  my  riRht. 
particularly  those  who  fly  a  conservative 
flag  during  their  respective  campaigns. 
It  was  stated  on  the  floor  that  day.  and 
I  think  with  some  justification,  that  the 
day  and  the  time  when  we  debate  a  debt 
ceiling  is  not  the  time  or  the  appropriate 
day  to  try  to  reduce  Government  spend- 
ing. From  a  very  practical  point  of  view 
I  think  I  would  have  to  concur  in  that 
observation.  In  fact,  I  think  I  made 
about  that  same  comment  when  we  had 
the  debt  ceiling  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  1962.  I  want  to  remind  the 
Members  what  else  was  said  in  that  con- 
nection. 

Several  Members  on  this — my  right — 
side  of  the  aisle  who  consider  themselves 
conservatives  repeated  that  a  debt  ceiling 
limitation  was  not  an  appropriate  pro- 
cedure to  reduce  Government  spending. 
It  was  at  the  time  that  an  authorization 
for  a  new  Pedei-al  spending  program  was 
before  the  House  that  Federal  spending 
should  be  controlled  or  reduced.  I  should 
like  to  remind  those  same  gentlemen 
that  today  is  the  day  of  reckoning.  If 
you  really  believe  thj  time  of  authoriza- 
tion is  the  time  to  reduce  or  limit  Gov- 
ernment spending,  your  vote  today  is 
"no."  This  provides  you  with  an  ex- 
cellent forum  to  state  your  views  and 
an  ideal  time  to  place  yourself  on  record 
whether  you  are  for  reduction  of  Gov- 
ernment spending,  or  whether  you  want 
to  join  the  parade  which  will  probably 
end  up  with  an  ultimate  debt  ceiling  of 
$325  billion  even  before  this  session 
adjourns. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
regular  order  of  business  on  Wednesday 
next  and  any  special  orders  previously 
entered.  I  be  permitted  to  address  the 
the  House  for  30  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
H.^YS>.  The  Chair  does  not  recognize 
the  gentleman  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  received  recognition  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  yielded  to  him. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
Chair,  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  inter- 
poses an  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonim  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No  771 


Abernethy 

Pindlcy 

Powell 

Anderson 

Forrester 

Reifel 

.Ashmore 

Fulton,  Pa 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Ayres 

Garmatz 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Baring 

Oaodell 

Robison 

Bass 

H-.rsha 

Scott 

Belcher 

Hawkins 

Shelley 

BlatnUs 

Healcy 

Sheppard 

Boggs 

K.ng.  Calif. 

Short 

Bow 

Klrwan 

Steed 

Broomfleld 

Lankford 

Talcott 

Brown.  Ohio 

Leggett 

Thomp,son,  Tex 

Cameron 

Mclo'key 

Trimble 

Ca.'iey 

MrMUlan 

Wallhauser 

Celler 

Martin,  Mass. 

Wat.son 

Clausen 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Whltten 

Collier 

Mead  or 

Wilson.  Bob 

Conte 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Wilson, 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Moore 

Charles  H. 

Derwlnskl 

Olson,  Minn. 

Fallon 

Pc-pper 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  370 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings unaer  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  two 
more  points  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  today  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bill. 

The  whole  concept  of  our  system  of 
free  enterprise  is  being  challenged  by 
the  operation  of  this  bill.  Some  Mem- 
bers may  ask  what  similarity  exists  be- 
tween a  challenge  to  the  free  enterprise 
system  and  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram. I  would  like  to  remind  the  Mem- 
bers that  in  the  press  in  the  last  few 
months  there  has  been  considerable  men- 
tion of  an  application  for  a  loan  by  the 
Government  of  India:  a  multibillion- 
dollar  loan  to  build  a  steel  mill  to  com- 
pete with  free  enterprise  in  that  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  application  by  the 
Government  of  India  for  a  billion-dollar- 
plus  loan  has  been  criticized  by  a  num- 
ber of  persons  in  the  Congress  and  by 
quite  a  number  of  persons  from  the  busi- 
ness segment  of  our  economy.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  so  much  over  the  billion  dol- 
lars per  se,  but  upon  the  theory  that  the 
U.S.  Government  would  be  a  party  to  es- 
tablishing a  business  in  a  foreign  coun- 
tiT.  under  government  management,  to 
compete  with  free  enterprise  operating  in 
that  country.  I  certainly  would  concur 
with  this  expression  of  concern  by  the 
various  persons  that  have  directed  their 
comment  to  this  application. 

Mr,  Sp)eaker.  I  see  a  very  direct  rela- 
tionship between  the  financing  of  the 


steel  mill  in  India  and  the  area  rede- 
velopment program  that  we  are  going 
to  debate  here  this  afternoon.  In  fact 
on  my  desk  I  have  a  letter  from  an  in- 
dividual in  Maryland,  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland,  protesting  the  application 
that  is  now  pending  for  an  ARA  loan  to 
build  a  certain  facility  that  will  directly 
compete  with  a  privately  owned  busi- 
ness  in  the  same  community  aiea. 

Now,  I  think  there  is  a  little  more  at 
stake  here  than  just  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  burden  the  budget  with 
half  a  billion  dollars  more  or  deficit 
spending.  I  think  there  may  be  a  more 
fundamental  issue  here;  that  this  is  to 
be  one  step  further  in  the  way  of  Fed- 
eral Government  control  and,  even 
worse  than  that,  it  is  to  be  financing 
private  business  which  will,  in  turn,  com- 
pete with  taxpaying  private  industry. 

I  would  not  expect  the  proponents  of 
this  program  to  respond  to  this  at  this 
time,  but  I  would  certainly  hope.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  some  justification  will  be 
forthcoming,  if  there  is  any  justifica- 
tion— and  I  seriously  doubt  if  there  is— 
as  to  how  they  could  conclude  that  a 
program  like  this  was  in  harmony  with 
our  concept  of  free  enterprise  as  we  view 
it  here  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  matter  just 
a  little  more  delicate  than  this,  there  has 
been  much  said  in  the  press  recently— 
and  I  noticed  a  story  on  the  wire  today— 
whether  or  not  the  so-called  Powell 
amendment  was  going  to  be  offered  this 
afternoon  under  the  reading  of  the  bill 
and,  if  it  was  offered,  what  would  happen 
to  it  and  what  effect  it  would  have  on 
the  program  if  it  was  adopted.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  amendment  is  going 
to  be  offered.  Certainly  I  am  not  going 
to  offer  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  has  had 
innumerable  conferences  with  various 
segments  of  both  the  social  and  the  busi- 
ness aspects  of  our  society  in  trying  to 
induce  these  segments  to  adopt  non- 
discriminatory practices  and  policies  in 
their  businesses  and  communities.  The 
question  then  po.ses  itself,  if  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  had  the  author- 
ity under  Executive  order  to  ban  discrim- 
ination in  housing  financed  by  an  FHA 
guaranteed  loan?  I  am  just  wondering 
why  that  same  executive  authority  could 
not  be  utilized  and  could  not  be  employed 
for  the  same  Executive  order  to  be  issued 
to  all  titles  of  the  ARA  program.  Now. 
I  do  not  consider  this  to  be  a  problem  in 
my  part  of  the  Middle  West,  but  for  those 
of  you  who  represent  metropolitan  areas, 
where  you  do  have  a  problem,  I  would 
like  to  have  you  ask  this  question  from 
the  administration,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  an  answer.  If  there  is  an  honest 
effoit  undei-way  to  end  discriminatoiy 
practices,  why  could  it  not  be  employed 
in  all  titles  of  this  bill  by  Executive  order. 

Now.  on  a  more  personal  side,  to  ^y 
friend  from  Massachusetts.  A  little  ear- 
lier this  afternoon,  in  a  very  friendly  col- 
loquy. I  believe  he  observed  that  this  bill 
was  completely  out  of  harmony  with  my 
philosophy.     And.  of  course,  it  is.     And 
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he  reminded  me  that  I  had  been  swim- 
ming against  the  tide  for  the  10  years 
that  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know 

him. 

I  would  only  observe  to  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts,  perhaps  I  had  better  ad- 
monish him  to  go  out  and  look  at  another 
stoiT  that  is  on  the  wire  this  afternoon 
regarding  a  special  election  in  Califor- 
nia for  a  seat  that  was  won  by  his  party 
with  a  2  to  1  vote.  A  member  of  my 
party  won  in  a  special  election  yesterday 
by  a  vote  almost  as  large — not  quite,  but 
almost.  So  I  will  say  that  I  am  not  so 
sure  about  this  tide.  I  am  not  so  sure 
just  which  way  this  tide  is  running,  and 
I  would  say  if  his  party  will  pa.'^s  enough 
bills  like  this  one  this  afternoon  I  do  not 
think  the  direction  I  am  swimming  in  is 
going  to  be  against  the  tide;  I  think  it 
will  be  with  the  tide. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  objection  be- 
cause the  gentleman's  philosophy  is  such 
that  it  goes  back  to  the  era  of  the  lamp- 
lighter, gaslighler,  or  high  button  shoe. 
If  he  wants  to  go  along  with  that  philos- 
ophy, that  is  all  right.  However,  I  say 
this:  The  road  of  the  little  man  is  a  hard 
one  and  anytime  when  we  come  in  with 
progres.sive  legislation  that  is  going  to 
help  the  unemployed,  or  the  little  man, 
the  same  arguments  are  trotted  out  that 
were  trotted  out  against  social  security  in 
1934  and  which  have  been  trotted  out 
against  eveiy  piece  of  progressive  legis- 
lation that  ever  faces  this  Congress. 

Mr  AVERY,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr  O'NEILL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
gentleman's  remarks  should  be  very 
properly  answered,  and  I  know  he  is  as 
sincere  in  his  point  of  view  as  I  am  in 
mine.  This  is  a  philo.sophical  difference 
between  us.  In  reply  I  would  say  only 
this:  If  he  will  refresh  his  memorj'  as  to 
what  the  unemployment  rate  was  in 
January  of  1961,  he  will  find  that  we 
have  burdened  the  Federal  Tieasury  with 
approximately  $20  billion  greater  na- 
tional debt,  ajid  just  last  week  the  un- 
employment rate  was  announced  as  being 
within  a  very  small  percentage  point  of 
the  same  rate  It  was  in  January  196 1 .  So 
when  you  talk  about  what  you  are  doing 
for  the  little  man.  what  are  you  doing  for 
him  except  burdening  him  with  an  addi- 
tional tax  burden  for  the  years  ahead? 

Mr.  O  NEILL.  I  do  not  want  to  t!et 
into  a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Kan.sas  is  one 
of  the  finest  men  I  ever  met  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  admire  the  stand  he  takes.  He 
follows  his  philosophy  all  the  way  and 
does  not  deviate  one  bit  whatever,  but  I 
want  him  to  know  this:  In  the  past  2 
years  the  labor  market  has  3  million 
more  people  employed  than  it  had  when 
we  left  off  with  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  like  to  say  one 
word  about  that  California  election.  I  do 
not  know  much  about  California  politics, 
but  I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  in  the 
election  which  the  late  Mr.  Doyle  won, 
there  was  one  Democrat  against  one  Re- 
publican, whereas  in  the  election  yester- 
day, as  I  understand  it.  there  were  five 
Democrats  and  three  Republicans  and  a 
couple  of  others  of  different  political 
shades  in  there.  I  think  you  can  read 
just  about  anything  you  want  into  that. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  know  the  gentleman 
would  not  want  to  leave  the  impression 
with  the  House  that  he  was  not  com- 
pletely informed  in  all  of  the  aspects  of 
this  election,  so  I  will  say  I  was  honored 
to  observe  the  official  results  that  were 
supplied  to  his  side  of  the  aisle,  and  the 
vote  received  by  all  these  other  candi- 
dates in  the  total  vote  happened  to  be 
insignificant.  So  I  will  repeat  you  just 
cannot  ignore  and  sweep  under  the  rug 
what  happened  in  California  yesterday. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  would  like  to  say  only 
this  to  the  gentleman,  that  every  once  in 
a  while  a  man  rLses  above  the  normal 
strength  of  his  party. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
tzentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  remind  the  gentleman  who  has 
been  looking  at  the  California  results 
that  he  can  go  back  to  the  last  general 
election  and  see  how  they  felt  in  Cali- 
fornia about  the  relative  merits  of  the 
two  political  parties.  I  think  there  are 
a  nimiber  of  people  sitting  here  in  the 
Congress  today  who  can  attest  to  that 
feeling. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. That  is  what  I  was  pointing  out 
about  the  change  in  this  tide.  I  think  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  him  to  test  that 
tide  just  a  little  bit.  too,  in  California. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mi- 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hate  to  interfere  with  the  so- 
lution of  this  problem  which  seems  to  be 
approaching,  but  I  should  like  to  state 
this.  I  missed  the  last  quorum  call  and 
wish  to  explain  to  the  House  that  I  was 
sitting  as  a  guest  of  the  Senate  Space 
Committee,  as  I  am  a  member  of  the 
House  Astronautics  and  Science  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4996)  to  amend  certain 
provisions  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  4996,  with  Mr. 
Karsten  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  bills  that  this  Con- 
gress has  considered  this  year,  in  the 
interest  of  helping  all  the  people,  in  the 
public  interest.  It  has  bipartisan  sup- 
port, as  it  should  have.  The  vote  in  the 
committee  to  report  out  this  bill  was  17 
in  favor  and  6  against. 

Our  country  has  achieved  the  greatest 
level  of  economic  output  of  any  country 
in  the  world.  By  i-eason  of  that  great 
productivity,  we  have  a  record  that  we 
can  point  to  with  pride.  In  this  rela- 
tively small  counti-y  of  ours,  180  million 
people,  only  6  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  entire  world,  we  have  one-third 
of  the  world's  wealth,  we  have  a  per 
capita  income  of  $2,260  a  year.  The 
next  highest  is  Canada  with  $1,600; 
then  Switzerland.  $1,300.  Next  we  have 
Germany.  England,  and  Fi-ance  with  ap- 
proximately $1,000  per  year,  and  then 
Soviet  Russia  with  $700.  These  com- 
parisons are  for  the  lastest  year  foi 
which  we  have  comparable  figures. 

We  certainly  have  more  of  the  com- 
forts, conveniences,  and  luxuries  of  lift 
than  all  the  other  3  billion  people  in  the 
entire  world.  No  one  disputes  that. 
That  did  not  come  about  just  as  an  acci- 
dent. It  came  about  by  reason  of  the 
kind  of  people  we  have  and  the  kind  of 
government  we  have. 

Let  us  be  specific  about  some  of  the 
things  we  have  in  comparison  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

We  have  53  percent  of  all  of  the  tele- 
phones in  the  world.  We  have  58  percent 
of  all  all  the  motor  vehicles.  35  percent 
of  the  crude  steel  production,  43  percent 
of  the  electricity.  38  percent  of  the  petro- 
leum produced,  and  there  are  many  other 
outstanding  facts  that  could  be  brought 
to  your  attention.  But  the  main  reason 
I  am  saying  this  is  to  let  you  know  that 
the  people,  being  in  charge  and  having 
hold  of  the  purse  strings  as  they  ha\e 
through  the  election  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  every  2  years,  have  made 
a  success  of  this  Government. 

First.  But  our  employment  and  pro- 
duction of  wealth  could  be  a  great  deal 
higher.  Today  almost  6  percent  of  our 
labor  force  is  totally  unemployed,  and 
almost  20  percent  of  our  productive  ca- 
pacity is  idle  and  unutilized;  second, 
these  are  the  questions  we  have  to  face: 
Are  w-e  going  to  do  something  to  put  the 
idle  workers  and  resources  back  to  work? 
If  we  can  reduce  labor  unemployment  to 
only  4  percent,  and  that  is  not  enough, 
this  will  mean  an  additional  $35  to  $50 
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billion  of  real  wealth:  gross  national 
product,  produced  each  year.  Are  we 
willing  to  provide  Just  a  tiny  fraction  of 
the  amount  of  funds  for  economic  devel- 
opment at  home  as  we  have:  and  third, 
provided  for  this  purpose  abroad? 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  11  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  have  spent  some  $97  bil- 
lion to  provide  for  grants  and  loans  to 
foreign  countries. 

Last  month,  we  passed  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide an  extra  $2  billion  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  for  making  Bank  loans 
abroad.  That  bill  passed  without  a  dis- 
senting vote,  and  no  one  proposed  add- 
ing a  civil  rights  amendment  to  it,  or 
proposed  complicating  that  bill  with  any 
other  extraneous  issues  not  related  to 
the  merits  of  that  bill. 

That  $2  billion  will  help  foreign  coun- 
tries— practically  any  foreign  country  in 
the  world,  outside  the  Soviet  bloc,  in  its 
economic  development. 

True,  loans  made  by  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  also  help  American  business — 
particularly  the  big  corporations  that 
enjoy  the  export  business — and  indirect- 
ly these  loans  help  the  whole  country. 

But  It  Is  equally  true  and  even  more 
true  that  loans  to  help  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  of  this  country  raise  their 
levels  of  production  and  employment  will 
also  help  the  whole  country.  If  we  can 
raise  employment  and  production  in  the 
United  States,  as  this  bill  will  surely  help 
to  do.  then  we  will  all  be  better  off. 

F\irthermore.  I  would  remind  those 
opponents  of  the  bill  who  are  also  sin- 
cere advocates  of  civil  rights  of  these 
facts.  When  you  defeat  efforts  to  raise 
the  economic  and  educational  levels  of 


our  people,  you  are  feeding  the  fires  of 
bigotr>',  poverty,  ignorance,  and  super- 
stition— the  forces  that  divide  mankind. 

When  the  wolf  is  at  the  door,  men  are 
at  one  another's  throats.  It  Ls  when  the 
economic  pressures  are  great  that  people 
group  themselves  according  to  religious, 
race,  or  other  arbitrary  standards  to  en- 
gage in  economic  and  political  rivalries. 

I  know  that  the  opposition  to  this  bOl 
runs  deep  and  is  vigorously  felt,  but  I  do 
hof>e  that  the  opponents  will  not  insist 
on  any  political  tricks  to  complicate  the 
bill  with  civil  nt;hus  amendments  or  any 
other  kind  of  amendments  to  inject  ex- 
traneous considerations  into  this  meas- 
ure. We  .should  agree  or  disagree  on 
this  bill  on  its  own  merits  and  not  be 
forced  to  try  to  agree  or  disagree  .simul- 
taneously on  a  combination  of  other 
Issues. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  the  amount  of 
money  we  are  providing  In  this  bill  for 
economic  development  In  the  United 
States  Is  only  a  drop  In  the  bucket  as 
compared  to  the  amounts  of  money  we 
have  provided  for  econ-^mlc  development 
In  foreign  countries.  Can  we  not  do  for 
our  own  people  Just  a  small  fraction  of 
what  we  do  for  every  other  country  In 
the  world? 

Certainly  we  do  not  permit  the  Exiwrt- 
Import  Bank  to  make  development  loans 
to  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  our  own 
country.  The  World  Bank  does  not 
make  such  loans.  Our  own  people  are 
not  eligible  for  foreign  aid. 

Here  are  the  amounts  of  money  that 
we  have  provided  to  the  various  inter- 
national organizations  and  to  U.S.  or- 
ganizations making  loans  and  grants  for 

Export- Import  Bank  loan$ 

[In  milUoas  ordolltu-s] 


economic    development 
June  30  a  year  ago: 


Jtine  12 

abroad    up    to 


Furuis  committed  undrr  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  as  of  Juiic  7,  19^3 

(In  millions] 


T'T'^fTnm 

Current 
MithorlzAtloti 

Funds 
eommlitwi 

Industrial  loanr 

Urban  areas 

Kurul  areas 

tun 
lou 

100 
75 

m 

PuMic  faclHty  loans 

42 

I'ubUc  facility  cranU„ 

Total 

375 

117 

U.S.    foreign     atd.     including     International 
Financial  Institution 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Tumula- 

tive  to 

June  30, 

1W62 

Estimati-d 

proJerUoB 

for  fiscal 

I9C3-04 

World  n«iiit  annri) 

635 

36 

IM 
135 

>7,50fi 

>57.g64 

International  Kinance  CV>r- 
ponttion 

Int»"r-.\mcrlcan  Development 
B»nk 

IDA 

Kxport-Im|>ort  Rank 

.Ampfican  fnrt^lim  aid  and  re- 
lated pruKrajii.s 

ToUl  forplgnald 

66.456 

11.00(1 

'  Ixinf-trrvn  loans  (over  5  years). 

•Includes  umnts  and  loans  of  AID:  wxlal  prr>p.>s.. 
trust  fund;  foo<l  for  peace  (Puldic  Ijiw  4**0):  other  l..-i 
economic  proitTams  excluding  I'. 3.  contrll)uti'm  to  In- 
tvmatlonal  Financial  Institution  listed  In  tabulation. 

Now  let  me  read  just  a  small  sample 
of  the  countries  and  projects  for  which 
we  have  lent  or  granted  funds  abroad: 


Coantry 

.\  mount 

~  Purpo!<c 

Coantry 

Amount 

Purjwse 

Japan  Development  Bank 

20.0 

12.0 

20.0 

4.0 

1.1 

1.2 

.2 

1.3 

l.S 

.V5 

1.5 

14.6 

5.0 

62.0 

U.O 

10.0 

2.0 

4.2 

1.7 

15.0 

60.0 

6.3 

3  3 

5.6 

9.1 

1.2 

28.0 

105.0 

25.0 

100.0 

10.0 

11.0 

6.7 
S8.0 

For  electrical  Reneratinir  plant. 

For  motor  vehicle  manufacturing  facilities. 

Hydroelectric  plant. 

Construction  of  hotel. 

Construction  of  power  fetiUtles, 

Barite  construction. 

Equipping  a  yiu-n  mill. 

Equipping  a  Rlass  factory. 

SpiiuiinK  and  wpavlnu  equipment. 

Construction  of  t*'lopliont  Imcs. 

Textile  machinery. 

Improvement  of  port  facilities. 

Enlareinii  .Maniln  Airport. 

Construction  of  steel  ntlU. 

Construction  of  thermo  powerplant. 

Stcani  powerpl;\nt. 

Hotel  construction. 

Oraln  storage  and  haniiling  equipment. 

Copper  mine  development. 

Expanding  iron  and  steel  works. 

Steel  mill  cquipnicnt. 

Cfuurit  plant  expansion. 

Do 
8t*el  mill  expan.slon. 
Construction  of  pulp  and  paper  mill. 
Tractor  manufacturing  facilitie,s. 
Highway  construction  iiroject. 
Steel  mill  equipment. 
Equipping  of  ports. 
Ruilroud  iriiprovi'iucnt. 
Equipiiiciit    for   construction   of  Brasilia, 

the  nt'w  capital. 
Expansion  of  electric  power  faclUtles. 
Industrial  equipment. 
Stetl  mill  e<juipinent. 

Chile 

31  S 
15.5 

42  0 

20  U 

3.0 

5.7 

2.0 
1.5 

24.0 
4.5 

10  3 
2.5 
2.« 

10.5 

20  0 

ir.5 

56.0 
1.5 
1.0 
20.8 
10  0 
&5 
6.5 

9  0 

12  0 

1.9 

2.3 

3  5 

17.7 

1.4 

16.0 

N'ltnite  production  equipment. 
.Machinery  and  equipment  (or  Iron  mine, 

rail  and  port  facilities,  and  steel  plant. 
Fxian.sion  of  thermoixiwcr  fucilitios. 
RehabllltBtlon  of  railways. 
Hotel  constriMtlon. 
Miichlnery  and  equipment  for  pulp  and 

paper  ndll. 
Ho.splial  equipment. 

Equipment  for  a  Kla.ss  manufacturing  plant. 
Highway  construction. 
Iniprovemeiit  of  waU-r  supply  system. 
Highway  con.structlon. 
Improvement  of  alriwrfs. 
Do 

Toyota  Mutor  Co.,  Japan 

Do 

Philippine  Island* 

Do 

Pakistan 

PhUlpptne  Islands ...... 

Do 

Colombia. . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do    

Do 

Do 

Do    .      . 

Do 

Costa  Rica 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ecuador 

Do 

Do ^ 

El  Salvador 

Do 

TlmiUwd 

Guatemala 

Hlehwiiy  construction  and  Iniprovomcnf. 
Electric  |>ower  projecUi. 
Canal  t;ons(ruction 

Do 

Mexico ........ 

Turkey 

Do.     ... 

Do 

Do 

Railway  rehabilitation. 
Hotel 

Do 

Panama 

Arp-ntlm^ 

I'aragiiay 

Peru 

Expan.slon  of  cotton  textile  plant. 

Zinc  refinery. 
Iron  ore  t>lant 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do..     . 

Construction  of  Iron  on'  filant. 
Improvement  of  water  supply  and  sewor 

facilities. 
Construction  of  .si-w.-ige  system. 
Hydroelectric  development. 
.Modem  wat«'r  piirifli'atlon  plant. 
Construitiirti  of  hotel. 

Do. 

Do 

BoUvl* _ 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Braiil 

Uruguay  .... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

V'eneiuela 

Do 

Do 

Consfnictjon  of  pai>ermlll. 
Expansion  of  power  facilities. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Structural  board  plant. 

Equipment  for  luml»er  and  pulpmlll. 

Chile 

New  Zealand 

Do 

196S 
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Country 


I  ;iki.«l«n.- 
|)o  .. 
J>u  ... 
U* 

1)0. 

l>o 
l>.> 

1)0. 

Do... 

1>0... 

Konii.  ... 

Do.... 

Do.— 

Do.... 

Do..- 

Do... 
Vietnam.. 

Do.... 

Do.... 
CanilxKlla 

Do... 

Burma 

Iran 

Do.-.- 

Do. 


Amoont 


3.8 

1.0 

2.5 

13.0 

30.  n 

3.0 
0.3 

4.0 

14.6 

!>.5 

9.V0 

15. « 
.V2 

40.6 
6.  1 
3.0 
4.9 
6.7 

r<3. 

8. 
23. 
4. 
2. 
I 
1. 


Purpose 


Oround  water  exploration. 

Timber  extraction. 

Irrigation. 

Kertllirer  factory. 

Multipurpose  dam. 

Power  tninsmlssion  system. 

Irrijr-.ition  dam. 

lmproveni<-nt   and   exjmnsion  of  :ui;ilion 

groiiiiil  facilities. 
Kehabilitation  of  railway. 
Water  supply  system. 
Coastniction    and    o|>emtion    of   niiiiotcd 

nilroad. 
IliKhw.'ty  :ind  bridge  con.-'triici  ion. 
Port  harlwr  improvi'nient. 
Kertilirer  plant. 
Coal  mine. 
Rural  warehou.ws. 
Telecommunications  development . 
Industrial  development  center. 
Highway  and  bridge  construction. 
Highway  con.structlon. 
Port  highway. 
Inland  waterways. 
Cotton  mill. 
Dam. 
<  ement  plant. 


("ounlrv 


Iran  

Do  

India 

Do 

Do. 

Do.     

Do 

Turkey 

Do_ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do '.. 

I{e{Hil>licof  China 

Do 

Do 

Thailand 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Uuateniala 

Do 

Indonesia 

PL  II  lupine  I.sl on ds 

Do"i"i"";"":  "I 

-    Do 


.\  mount 


1.0 
2.0 
8.0 

18.4 
6.0 
4.0 

20.0 

20.0 
3.0 

12.  .^ 
6.5 

13.7 

36.0 

39.8 
7.7 
8.0 

13.0 
3.5 

15.0 
3.1 

11.2 
2.8 
8.0 
2.0 
0.3 

12.0 
6.6 


Purpose 


Highway  repair  shops  and  equipment. 

Water  treatment  plant. 

River  valley  development. 

Irrigation  jiroject. 

V:ill(y  development. 

Thermo  jxiwerplant. 

Railway  facilities  and  iron  mine. 

Co:il  basin  development. 

Iron  ore  mining. 

Hydroelectric  project. 

Aerial  transmission  lines. 

()r;iin  storage  facilities. 

Road  developnient. 

Powerplanls. 

Shihman  multipurpose  dam. 

Ferlili7,er  plant. 

TeU'communicaiions  construction. 

Thermo  iiowerplant. 

Ea.st-west  highway. 

.\irfleld  construction. 

Atlantic  Highway. 

Self-help  housing. 

Highway  construction. 

Industrial  development  center. 

Irrigation  services. 

Highway  improvement. 

Port  facilities. 


Inter- American  Development  Bnnk  loans  ' 
jln  millions  of  dollars] 


Country 


Venezuela 

Do 

Costa  Rica 

Peru 

Colombta.. ...... 

Do 

ChUe 

Braill 

Venciuria 

Do :. 


1  1961  62(fL<ir:i!year). 


Amount 


12.0 


10.0 
3.6 
2.8 

15.0 
.S.0 
3.5 
4.0 


10.0 


Puriiose 


To  defray  part  of  the  cost  of  a  huire  rural 

housing  development. 
Large  housing  development. 
Vrban  housing. 

Do. 

Do. 
Communily  water  project. 

Do. 

1)0. 

10.0     Water    projects    for    330   coiimiuniti< 
under  5,000  population  each. 
For  water  supply  to  .V.  communities. 


Coiuitry 


of 


WORLD  BANK   LOANS 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  World  Bank 
loans  made  within  the  past  2  years: 

Thirty-five  million  dollars  was  loaned 
to  the  Gabon  Republic  for  a  manpane.se 
mining  project.  This  enterpri.se  is  so 
deep  in  the  jungle  that  It  Is  necessary  to 
convey  manganese  ore  to  the  seacoast 
via  overhead  cable  for  which  pilings  were 
set  by  helicopter. 

Si.\ty-si.\  million  dollars  was  loaned  to 
Mauretania  for  iron  mining. 

Forty  million  dollars  was  loaned  to 
Italy  to  develop  a  nuclear  powerplant 
which  i.s  expected  to  supply  electricity 
to  Rome  and  Naple.s  within  a  few 
months. 

Uruguay.  $18  million,  highway  con- 
struction. 

Thailand.  $35  million,  highway  con- 
struction. 

Slngapoie.  $1,5  million,  powerplant. 

Peru.  $13  million,  highway  rehabilita- 
tion 

Panama.  $4  million,  powerplant. 

Pakistan,  $23  million,  railroad  Im- 
provement. 

Nigeria,  $13  million,  port  improvement 
at  Lagos. 

Mexico,  $12  million,  irrigation  proj- 
ects. 

Israel,  $22  million,  highway  rehabilita- 
tion 

India.  $30  million.  Industrial  devel- 
opment. 


Finland,  $25  miUion.  powerplant. 

Cyprus.  $21  million,  powerplant. 

Colombia.  $9  million,  powerplant. 

For  all  of  these  agencies,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  the  I.C.A.,  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Bank,  and  the  World  Bank,  I  have 
read  only  a  very  tiny  fraction  of  the 
total  list  of  projects  and  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  variety  of  purposes  for 
which  loans  and  grants  have  been  made 
abroad. 

Now  what  are  our  own  problems:  Why 
do  we  have  depres.sed  areas?  There  are 
several  reasons. 

Some  of  the  areas  of  this  country  we 
know  have  been  depressed  for  more  than 
a  generation.  In  some  cases  a  natural 
resource  on  which  the  economy  of  the 
area  was  organized  has  been  exhausted. 
There  have  been  changes  in  technology 
that  cau.sed  Industries  to  decline  and  dry 
up  and  other  industries  to  relocate. 
There  have  been,  in  the  fanning  areas 
of  the  country,  constant  and  tremendous 
reductions  in  the  need  for  labor  because 
of  changes  in  farm  technology.  Mech- 
anization, the  use  of  more  fertilizer,  new 
insecticides  and  herbicides,  and  new 
plant  hybrids,  and  new  methods  of  farm- 
ing have  all  added  tremendously  to  the 
productivity  of  farming,  requiring  less 
manpower  for  output  of  farm  goods. 
The  productivity  increases  in  farming 
have  far   outrun   those  in  industry  r»r 


I'ruguay 

Ecuador 

Urazil 

Ki  Balvador 

Chile 

Argentina. 

Hrazil.      ... 
.Mexico 


Amount 


2.6 

3.0 

U.O 

13.0 

2.0 

10.0 
5.0 

6.0 
1.0 


Purpose 


Sewage  facilities  projects. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

To  establish  funds  for  lending  to  small 
farmers  to  develop  agricultural  livestock. 

Sui)ervLse  agricultural  credit. 

Teaching,  research  equipment  for  8  na- 
tional universities. 

Agricultm-al  credit  for  low-income  farmers. 

Improved  use  of  agricultural  land. 


in  any  other  segment  of  the  economy 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  out- 
put per  man-hour  of  employment  in 
agriculture  has  increased  by  140  percent. 
This  compares  with  an  increase  of  only 
48  percent  in  productivity  in  nonagri- 
cultural  business.  In  other  words,  the 
efficiency  of  agriculture  has  been  in- 
creasing at  almost  three  times  the  rate 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

This  too  has  forced  tremendous  mi- 
grations of  people  from  the  farms  to  the 
cities.  In  the  case  of  all  of  the  depressed 
areas  there  have  been  tremendous  out- 
migrations  of  people. 

But  migrations  from  the  depressed 
areas  do  not  solve  the  problem.  Many 
families  stay  in  their  communities,  not- 
withstanding the  most  acute  economic 
pressures.  They  have  close  ties  to  the 
community  which  carmot  and  are  not 
easily  broken.  To  solve  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  in  the  Nation  we,  there- 
fore, must  help  to  solve  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  in  these  specific  areas  by 
helping  to  create  new  kinds  of  indus- 
tries in  these  areas.  That  is  what  the 
area  redevelopment  program  does. 

The  small  towns  and  the  rural  areas 
have  made  a  great  contribution  to  the 
success  of  this  country.  I  suspect  if  you 
were  to  evaluate  it  from  the  very  begin- 
ning you  would  find  that  the  rural  areas 
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have  been  the  greatest  contributors  to- 
ward the  success  of  this  country.  It  is 
true  that  the  last  few  years,  the  last 
decade  or  two.  there  has  been  a  transi- 
tion from  the  small  towns  and  the 
country  areas  to  the  cities.  Today  we 
have  a  situation  which  I  really  deplore: 
siamely.  that  two-thirds  of  the  people 
m  the  United  States  live  in  urban  areas. 
I  know  a  city  is  a  great  place  to  live. 
I  do  not  object  to  cities.  We  must  have 
rhcm.  They  are  wonderful.  But  we 
need  country  areas  and  little  towns,  too. 
Durinc:  this  time  the  older  people  have 
been  going  to  the  cities  because  they 
can  get  better  hospitalization  and  more 
conveniences.  It  is  easier  on  them.  You 
cannot  blame  them  for  it.  The  middle- 
aged  people  with  families,  with  children, 
have  good  reason  to  go  to  the  cities. 
where  they  can  have  better  educational 
opportunities  for  the  members  of  their 
family,  their  children,  and  at  the  same 
time  better  wages  for  themselves. 

There  has  been  a  natural  transition 
from  the  country  to  the  cities  until  to- 
day we  have  a  deplorable  situation.  We 
have  a  situation  where  the  little  towns 
have  practically  dried  up.  Now  what  are 
we  going  to  do  with  these  little  towns 
and  rural  areas?  Are  we  going  to  say 
we  win  do  nothing  for  them  and  that  we 
will  give  them  no  help  of  any  kind  what- 
soever? That  would  be  a  rather  cruel 
way  to  look  at  it,  because  some  of  their 
aged  people  need  help.  They  do  not 
want  gifts  if  they  can  help  it.  They 
would  rather  work  for  something.  The 
very  people  who  have  furnished  the 
manpower  to  save  this  country  in  time 
of  war  and  who  have  built  it  and  pre- 
served it  in  time  of  peace  are  suffering 
because  of  circumstances  over  which 
they  have  had  absolutely  no  control  If 
this  Congress  can  give  them  just  a  little 
aid  that  is  consistent  with  our  private 
enterprise  system  and  consistent  with 
our  form  of  government;  when  people 
who  have  helped  their  Government 
come  to  a  time,  later  on  in  life,  when  the 
Government  could  come  to  their  aid  and 
rescue  them,  it  is  certainly  fitting,  ap- 
propriate, and  proE>er  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  so — especially  in  a  case  where 
it  does  not  cost  the  Government  any- 
thing and  where  the  Government  makes 
money  as  a  result  of  coming  to  the  aid 
of  its  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposal,  the  ARA. 
is  to  help  the  people  to  help  themselves. 
This  is  to  let  people  have  what  is  known 
in  some  areas  of  the  country  as  seed  com 
money.  It  is  to  let  them  have  money  to 
build  a  plant  and  to  borrow  that  money 
from  the  Government  or  from  a  Gov- 
ernment agency.  They  pay  it  back  with 
interest.  This  is  seed  corn  money  to 
private  enterprise.  I  can  tell  you  in- 
stances where  the  Government  has 
made  lots  of  money  that  way.  Let  me 
give  you  one  example  that  I  have  almost 
spent  a  career  on — getting  a  steel  mill 
constructed  in  the  area  of  the  country 
that  I  am  from.  The  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  the  RFC.  put  up 
$75  million  or  a  little  more  than  that  in 
Older  to  get  that  steel  mill  constructed. 
The  big  steel  mills  did  not  want  it.  They 
said  every-  devastating  thing  about  it 
that  they  could  think  of  and   tried  to 


discourage  people  from  going  Into  Jt. 
But  the  RFC  investigated  the  matter 
and  said  that  it  was  all  right.  They  put 
up  the  money  and  in  11  years  time  that 
plant  had  paid  in  taxes  within  $5  million 
of  what  the  plant  actually  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  addition,  the  Government 
got  every  dollar  of  its  money  back  v.ith 
interest. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Government 
received  an  equal  amount  from  the 
private  contractors  and  others  who 
handled  the  materials  produced  by  this 
plant.  That  can  be  documented  and 
proven.  The  Government  got  200  oer- 
cent  back  for  every  dollar  that  it  put  in. 
That  is  what  the  Government  receives 
from  private  enterprise.  This  is  not  a 
situation  of  private  enterprise  being 
taken  over  by  the  Government.  No — 
this  is  the  Government  helping  private 
enterprise.  Remember,  the  Government 
got  200  percent  back  for  every  dollar 
that  it  put  in.  That  is  seed  corn  monev. 
It  is  giving  the  people  money  to  do 
something  to  help  their  own  country. 
There  is  an  outstanding  example  of  this 
kind  of  operation.  I  could  give  you 
many,  many  others.  So  we  are  not  try- 
ing to  interfere  with  private  busine.ss. 
We  are  trying  to  help  private  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  it  comes  to  leg- 
islation being  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  great  faith  and  confidence 
in  e\-ery  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 
I  feel  that  we  have  as  fine  people  as  you 
can  get  together  in  a  Rroup.  in  any  pro- 
fession, occupation,  or  avocation.  They 
are  wonderful  people,  but  we  naturally 
have  our  feelings  about  things — and 
some  of  us  believe  differently  from  oth- 
ers. That  is  understandable.  That  is 
the  reason  we  have  to  have  majority  rule. 
That  is  why  we  have  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure in  order  to  make  it  pcssible  for 
us  to  vote  directly  on  i.ssues  and  let  the 
majority  prevail. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  that  every 
time  a  bill  like  this  comes  up  that  is  in 
the  public  interest  and  helps  the  poor 
folk,  the  low-income  people,  the  work- 
ingman  and  the  small  businessman,  we 
have  all  kinds  of  trouble  with  it.  The 
first  objection  is  that  we  do  not  want 
back-door  financing.  We  had  to  take 
that  out,  which  we  did,  in  this  bill.  That 
means  that  not  only  will  we  be  required 
to  pass  one  law  to  get  this  money  to  the 
deserving  people  in  these  underdeveloped 
areas,  but  we  have  got  to  pa.ss  two  laws 
in  order  to  get  it  to  them. 

First  we  have  got  to  pa.ss  a  bill  like 
this,  the  authorization  bill.  It  then  goes 
through  the  committee,  for  instance,  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  then  through 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  then 
through  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  same  procedure  has  to  be  followed 
in  the  other  body,  and  then  it  has  to  be 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  They  do  not  receive  the  money 
after  that  is  done.  No;  we  have  got  to 
start  back  over  again  and  then  we  have 
another  bill  which  comes  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  then  it 
comes  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  if  there 
is  any  legislation  contained  in  that  par- 
ticular bill.  It  then  comes  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  then  goes 
to  the  Senate  and  then  to  the  President 


again.  Thus,  we  have  to  pass  two  laws 
in  order  to  give  these  poor  people  an 
opportunity  to  receive  this  money,  to 
help  them  help  themselves.  We  are  win. 
ing  to  do  that,  however,  but  do  not  add 
any  undue  or  unnecessary  barriers  and 
do  not  try  to  do  thin^is  that  will  make 
it  almost  impossible  for  these  people 
to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  known  of  bills 
which  have  gone  through  this  Congress 
with  wings,  just  flying;  almost  without 
objection  they  move  through,  providing 
special  benefits  for  certain  people  and 
special  groups.    We  have  all  seen  that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  tell  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  something  upon 
which  I  have  never  made  a  statement, 
but  it  is  the  truth.  Regarding  the  very] 
very  wealthy.  I  am  not  against  wealth! 
I  am  not  against  riches,  I  admire  people 
who  can  make  money;  I  was  a  poor  boy, 
and  I  do  not  de.serve  any  credit  for  work- 
ing hard  to  get  an  education,  because 
that  is  the  only  way  I  could  do  it.  The 
fellows  who  did  not  have  to  do  it  are 
entitled  to  much  more  credit  than  I  am. 
So  I  have  no  feeling  against  people  of 
tremendous  wealth  and  big  business. 
That  is  part  of  our  .system.  But  when 
we  pass  laws  that  permit  the  people  of 
extreme  wealth  to  escape  paying  their 
taxes — that  is  going  a  little  far. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself   10   additional   minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  just  stated  is 
exactly  what  has  happened.  There  are 
so  many  gimmicks  in  the  tax  laws,  and 
so  many  loopholes,  that  the  money  we 
get  out  of  the  big  rich  is  just  like  paus- 
ing the  hat.  If  they  want  to  put  money 
in  Uncle  Sams  hat,  they  do  so.  Other- 
wise they  use  one  of  the  gimmicks  in 
the  tax  law  to  avoid  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  we  are  dealing 
with  people  who  are  poor  or  with  only 
low  incomes.  You  know  how  they  pay 
taxes?  They  pay  them  in  advance;  the 
ta.xes  are  taken  out  of  their  pay  en- 
velopes, they  are  not  asking  for  any 
special  treatment;  they  are  asking  for  an 
equal  opportunity,  jast  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  living  for  themselves,  an 
honest  living  in  order  to  educate  their 
children  and  to  continue  to  be  good 
American  citizens,  the  kind  of  citizens 
who  made  this  country  wonderful  and 
great. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  we  have 
areas  of  chronically  high  unemployment 
or  underemployment,  let  us  do  something 
to  remove  those  spots  of  deterioration, 
so  that  all  of  the  country  can  enjoy  the 
great  things  that  are  possible  to  our 
people.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  here  in  this  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  my 
friends  who  are  objecting  to  this  bill  to 
keep  this  in  mind.  We  appropriate 
money  here  every  year  to  help  some  100 
underdeveloped  countries  in  the  world 
There  are  five  agencies  providing  loans 
and  grants  to  other  countries. 

We  really  ought  to  be  able  to  apply  to 
one  of  these  five  agencies,  three  of  which 
we  own  outright — that  is,  the  United 
States  provides  all  of  the  money.  But  we 
are  not.    The  laws  we  passed  for  the  for- 
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eign  loAns  and  grants  do  not  permit  our 
own  people  to  apply. 

Are  we  going  to  vote  to  deny  our  own 
people  the  same  kind  of  assistance  that 
JJetiave  given,  and  are  giving  to  other 
countries  of  the  world,  in  billions  of  dol- 
Ij^rs?  That  is  the  question  we  should 
consider. 

Wliat  about  the  International  Finance 
Corporation?  They  are  making  loans  to 
Mexico.  South  America.  Western  Europe, 
and  all  over  the  world.  But  they  will 
not  take  an  application  from  the  United 

states. 

Then  there  is  the  Inter- American  De- 
velopment Company.    Same  thing. 

IDA.  same  thing,  no  applications  per- 
mitted from  the  United  States  of 
America. 

What  about  the  Export-Import  Bank? 
No  applications  allowed  from  the  United 
States 

So  this  is  our  only  chance  to  give  our 
own  people  just  a  fair  opportunity  to  get 
a  few  cnmibs  off  the  rich  man's  table. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  the 
splendid  speech  he  is  making  and  for 
highlighting  so  effectively  the  facts 
which  prevail  In  what  w'e  are  doing  in 
assisting  underdeveloped  areas  overseas 
and  pirttlng  those  In  perspective  along- 
side of  the  relatively  small  sums  we  are 
Investing  In  these  underdeveloped  areas 
In  our  own  country.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman's statistics  are  graphic  proof  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  far  more  gen- 
erous with  our  neighbors  overseas  than 
we  have  with  our  own  people  in  this 
country  who  face  similar  domestic  prob- 
lems, unemployment,  and  distress.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  commend  him 
for  bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
House. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's statement. 

Now,  we  have  a  fine  relationship  be- 
tween the  citizens  of  this  oountry  and 
this  Congress.  Without  the  aid  of  the 
city  Members,  we  would  never  have  had 
a  farm  program.  I  know  lots  of  farm 
programs  where  there  was  more  support 
from  the  cities  than  from  the  rural  areas. 
Without  the  support  of  the  cities,  we 
would  not  have  had  many  of  the  fine 
things  we  have  throughout  rural  Amer- 
ica, and  we  are  grateful  to  the  Members 
for  that  support. 

I  am  one  of  the  sponsors  with  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Rains] 
of  the  mass  transit  bill.  That  is  wonder- 
ful for  the  big  cities.  I  am  for  that  bill; 
I  am  strong  for  it;  I  believe  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  America,  and  I  believe  we 
ought  to  put  it  through  this  Congress 
right  away.  It  is  needed.  What  saved 
the  people  of  Britain  except  for  their 
rapid  transit  system? 

They  say  that  is  what  saved  the  civil- 
ians of  London.  Without  it  many  of 
them  would  have  perished.  We  need  a 
rapid  transit  system  in  all  of  our  big 
cities.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  America 
that  we  have  it.  and  I  am  for  it.  While 
we  are  helping  the  cities,  do  not  over- 
look the  little  towns  that  will  be  helped 
by  this.  This  is  not,  however,  a  rural 
area  bill;  and  it  Is  not  a  city  bill.  It 
is  for  both  rural  and  urban  commimities. 
It  is  not  just  for  one  against  the  other, 
but  It  is  for  both,  so  help  us  to  pass  this 
bill  and  help  us  to  make  it  a  law. 

Now  I  know  there  are  people  who  say, 
"This  Is  not  a  Federal  problem;  it  is  a 
local  problem.  Let  each  locality  take 
care  of  Itself — or  let  the  States  handle 
it." 

Well,  I  am  a  States  rights  man  myself, 
but  I  do  not  like  to  have  a  principle  of 
States  rights  misused  and  distorted  to 
create  an  escape  hatch  from  taxation  for 
the  beneficiaries  of  great  wealth. 


In  the  days  when  Main  Street  was 
locally  owned — when  the  grocery  mer- 
chants, department  stores,  banks,  and 
service  establishments  were  owned  and 
operated  by  local  pe<^le,  the  States  could 
do  their  own  taxing. 

But  today,  Main  Street  is  absentee - 
owned.  How  is  the  local  community  or 
the  State  going  to  tax  the  income  of  the 
giant  chains  op>erating  all  across  Amer- 
ica? Maine,  Vermont,  Utah,  or  Penn- 
sylvania cannot  collect  taxes  on  the 
corporate  income  if  the  corporation 
maintains  its  fictitious  home  in  Dela- 
ware. And  the  50  SUtes  cannot  tax  tlie 
incomes  of  the  big  shareholders  in  the 
corporations  if  they  live  in  Cormecticut, 
Florida.  Switzerland,  and  Rio. 

The  only  way  the  States  can  tax  is 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Yes,  the  program  takes  taxes.  But  it 
is  very  shortsighted  to  imagine  that  those 
who  pay  the  taxes  do  not  also  benefit 
from  this  program.  We  have  recognized 
in  the  case  of  foreign  countries  that  poor 
neighbors  make  poor  customers,  and  we 
ought  to  recognize  that  at  home. 

This  program  is  not  a  Federal  hand- 
out. It  only  offers  a  way  for  the  local 
communities  to  help  themselves.  It  does 
not  give  anybody  a  dole.  It  helps  In- 
crease the  total  output  of  productive 
wealth  in  the  Nation,  and  it  thus  helps 
the  whole  Nation. 

The  ARA  program  has  made  a  good 
start  It  is  getting  ofT  the  ground.  It 
has  taken  time,  2  years'  time.  The  act 
has  only  2  years  to  go.  Wait  2  more 
years  and  give  it  a  chance.  Then  if  it 
has  not  succeeded,  we  will  not  extend  It. 
but  do  not  kill  the  program  now,  half- 
way through  the  4-year  period  of  its  life. 
Give  it  a  chance. 

It  is  estimated,  and  I  think  conserva- 
tively so,  that  this  bill  would  create  247.- 
500  new  jobs.  These  would  be  distarib- 
uted  as  follows : 


Dialnbulion  of  jobs  uhirh  could  be  rreatrd  under  increased  funds  authoHzation.  and  jobs  anticipated  under  current  funds  authorization 
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Mr.  OLIVER  P  BOLTON.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  The  gen- 
tleman mentioned  killing  the  program  at 
this  point.  My  understanding  is  there 
is  no  effort  to  be  made  under  this  bill  to 
change  the  original  dollar  authorization 
which  was  designed  for  the  life  of  the 
program.     Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No:  I  beg  to  differ 
'With  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman's 
own  amendment  strikes  out  the  heart  of 
this  bill,  the  provisions  affecting  the 
underemployed.  It  strikes  out  any  as- 
sistance for  areas  of  chronically  high 
underemployment.  He  would  discrimi- 
nate against  the  country  people.  Some 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  we  have  in 
the  United  States  are  in  rural  areas 
where  there  are  really  no  employment 
opportunities,  but  people  can  do  some 
work,  frequently  unneeded  work,  on  the 
farms  and  in  part-time  odd  jobs  around 
the  towns.  They  cannot  make  a  real 
living.  They  can  barely  eke  out  an 
existence.  That  is  underemployment. 
That  is  not  a  living.  It  is  underemploy- 
ment that  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  strike  out.  There  is  as  much  need 
of  helping  such  areas  as  there  is  of  help- 
ing the  unemployed.  The  unemployed 
get  benefits  up  to  a  point,  whereas  the 
underemployed  get  none. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  like  to 
support  the  point  Just  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas.  The  letter  which 
our  colleague  from  Ohio  sent  to  all  of 
the  Members  of  the  House,  I  assume, 
shows  by  its  own  terms  that  he  is  going 
to  knock  out  about  60  percent  of  the 
rural  ARA  counties  with  his  amendment 
I  think  that  is  certainly  a  very  drastic 
and  substantial  cut  In  the  program. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
discuss  that  at  the  proper  time.  I  will 
not  take  more  time  at  this  time. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  will  be 
happy  to. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Shield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
Mr.  Chairman,  unfortunately  this 
whole  program  has  not  worked  In  the 
way  it  was  intended.  In  fact,  they  have 
only  taken  about  25  percent  of  the 
money  they  had  available.  It  has  not 
Improved  the  unemployment  situation 
and  It  has  not  done  the  job.  So  I  think 
we  should  vote  against  this  bill  and  I 
hope  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
will  read  the  minority  report  and  not 
send  good  money  after  bad. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KILBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  know  that  the  in- 
formation given  to  us  was  that  as  of 
April  30  the  funds  actually  committed 
on  the  two  Industrial  loan  programs 
was  $42.2  million;  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. But  I  have  more  up-to-date  fig- 
ures. Within  1  month  and  7  days  those 
figures  had  gone  from  )42  million  to 
$68  million,  or  a  150-percent  Increase 
in  only  1  month  and  7  days.  You  see. 
this  is  a  new  program,  and  it  takes 
time  for  It  to  develop:  but  the  ARA  al- 


ready has  on  file  more  applications  that 
have  preliminary  approval  than  they 
have  funds  to  meet. 

Mr  KILBURN.  I  have  always  found 
that  any  Oovemment  agency,  when  It 
is  prodded,  can  spend  the  money  awfully 
fast. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the   gentleman   from   New  Jersey    (Mr. 

WIDNALL  1 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
gret that  our  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  did  not  choose  to  discuss 
the  record  of  the  administration  of  this 
bill  or  what  is  in  the  bill,  but  talked  about 
foreign  aid  and  many  other  things  that 
are  absolutely  outside  of  this  debate. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  some  re- 
marks made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  before  I  get  into  my  own  talk. 
He  evidently  has  quite  an  interest,  be- 
cause the  largest  grant  made  under  this 
bill  consisted  of  a  loan  of  $8,500,000  and 
a  grant  of  $983,000  for  the  Oklahoma 
Lake  Development  Authority  Tourist 
Center.  In  other  words,  55  percent  of 
the  dollar  volume  of  public  facility  loans 
and  13  percent  of  the  public  facility 
grants  approved  by  the  agency  are  for 
this  one  project.  That  is  an  astounding 
fact. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Of  course,  that  is 
quite  true,  and  it  is  something  we  are 
very  proud  of  in  Oklahoma.  But  I  think 
for  the  sake  of  the  record  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  this  is  not  confined  to 
the  district  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa who  is  speaking.  The  lake  that  is 
served  by  this  project  covers  portions  of 
three  congressional  districts.  It  is  in  a 
sense  a  statewide  project  and  one  that 
will  serve  the  entire  Southwest  as  a  rec- 
reational area.  I  do  not  think  it  is  en- 
tirely fair  to  say  that  it  is  this  gentle- 
man's district,  much  as  I  would  like  to  be 
able  to  claim  the  entire  sum  and  the 
entire  project. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
the  extent  of  that  project  stated  for 
the  record.  But  it  certainly  was  not 
an  attempt  to  cure  hard  core  unem- 
ployment in  truly  depressed  and  blighted 
areas,  which  was  the  reason  behind  pass- 
ing this  legislation  originally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  major  problem  facing 
this  country  today  is  unemployment.  No 
one  can  deny  that  fact.  It  is  also  true 
that  there  is  a  role  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  play  in  helping  to  solve  this 
problem,  and  lessen  the  hardships  that 
accompany  it.  The  methods  of  approach 
may  vary  and  they  certainly  include  tax 
relief,  built-in  stabilizers  such  as  un- 
employment benefits,  and  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, as  well  as  direct  help  where  pri- 
vate or  other  public  sources  are  clearly 
unable  to  handle  the  task.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  bill  before  us  today  does  not 
fall  into  any  conceivable  category  for 
solving  the  unemployment  problem. 

Two  years  ago,  when  this  act  was  first 
considered  by  this  body.  I  offered  a  sub- 
stitute bill  which  would  have  directed 
the  money  to  be  spent  and  the  effort  to 
be  made  to  those  areas  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment which  still  plague  our  econ- 


omy  today.  And  I  am  talking  ab«*i» 
areas  such  as  eastern  Pennsylvania  V«i 
West  Virginia  that  were  dramatized^ 
successfully  in  a  political  camDalBr^ 
They  seem  to  have  been  largely  forttoJ; 
ten.  This  body  chose  to  pass  an  admin 
Istration  proposal  loaded  with  politic*! 
implications,  and  loaded  against  an* 
solution  to  the  problem.  I  predicted  »» 
that  time  that  the  bill  that  was  passed 
would  not  be  the  grand  solution  itsTr^^ 
ponents  alleged. 

A  look  at  the  facts  clearly  indicates 
that  prediction  has  come  true.  The  \m 
employment  rate  for  May  moved  ud  J 
5  9  percent.  It  has  hovered  at  or  above 
that  figure  in  the  2  years  that  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  has  been 
operating.  During  that  period  of  time 
the  ARA  has  been  able  to  make  use  of 
only  21,6  percent  of  the  authorization 
available  for  industrial  and  commercial 
loans  in  urban  areas,  only  20.6  percent 
of  its  existing  authorizaUon  for  Indus- 
trial  and  commercial  loans  in  nonurban 
areas,  only  25.1  percent  of  the  available 
authorization  for  public  facility  loans 
only  22  percent  of  the  authorization  for 
public  facihties.  and  but  80  percent  of 
the  annual  authorization  for  technical 
assistance. 

In  short,  the  ARA  has  miserably  faUed 
to  make  even  a  dent  in  the  employment 
problem.  It  has  been  previously  stated 
but  I  would  like  to  repeat  that  it  claims 
35,226  jobs  as  the  result  of  its  activltiei 
That  figure  faUs  to  take  Into  account  the 
fact  that  Federal  funds  accounted  for 
only  47  percent  of  the  funds  invested  in 
projects  associated  with  ARA.  On  a 
gross  basis,  only  16.556  jobs  can  be  di- 
rectly  attributed  to  Federal  assistance 
which  is  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  unemployed  in  this 
country. 

According  to  the  Intent  of  Congrea 
when  this  act  was  first  passed,  the  pro- 
gram was  to  be  reviewed  at  the  end  of  a 
4-year  period.  Now.  with  over  2  years 
of  operation  on  the  record,  the  adminis- 
trators in  charge  are  apparently  so  aware 
of  their  own  failures  that  they  believe 
they  can  only  avoid  the  wrath  of  the 
public  and  Congress  by  making  a  grand- 
stand play  for  more  authorization.  The 
theory,  I  suppose,  is  that  if  they  dazzle 
the  public  with  what  they  claim  they 
would  like  to  do,  no  one  will  see  what 
they  have  not  done. 

Among  the  things  that  they  have  not 
done  Is  to  use  wisely  the  money  already 
authorized.  This  is  not  merely  a  matter 
of  quantity  but  of  quality  of  projects.  I 
personally  do  not  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  by  whatever  means  can 
be  more  than  a  poor  substitute  for  pri- 
vate initiative  in  creating  Jobs.  Even 
when  you  compare  the  ARA  performance 
with  that  of  another  Federal  agency,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  the  dif- 
ference is  striking.  The  ARA  has  man- 
aged to  create  its  Jobs  at  a  cost  of  $5,098 
per  new  Job.  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  created  19.034  Jobs  as 
of  June  10  at  a  cost  of  $2,038  per  Job. 
only  two-flfths  of  the  ARA  cost.  I  have 
with  me  a  press  release  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration  which  verifies 
the  figures  I  have  Just  quoted. 
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I  have  been  speaking  of  the  gross 
number  of  Jobs  created,  for  in  fact  the 
ARA  h&s  &imply  been  transplanting  em- 
ployment and  some  of  its  projects  may 
even  encourage  It.  This  past  February 
a  loan  of  $1,894,525  was  made  to  a  De- 
troit hotel  corporation  to  build  a  432 
unit  motor  hotel  in  a  city  with  only  54 
percent  of  its  hotel  capacity  occupied. 
The  question  arises  as  to  whether  any- 
body can  survive  competitively  under 
these  conditions. 

In  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota,  as 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Langen]  pointed  out  only  this 
Monday,  sugarbeet  growers  are  longing 
for  increased  acreage  allotments  on  their 
farms  that  are  going  concerns  in  rich, 
fertile  tenitory,  but  they  find  that 
awards  are  going  to  other  territories. 
The  ARA  has  started  a  competing  proj- 
ect in  Cayuga  County,  N.Y.,  on  land  of 
doubtful  value  for  sugarbeet  production, 
and  the  Agriculture  Department  is  try- 
ing to  guarantee  success  by  promising  a 
50,000-ton  sugarbeet  allocation  for  the 
county. 

Again,  in  February,  the  ARA  granted 
a  loan  to  a  Wisconsin  paper  plant  to  in- 
crease capacity  in  an  industry  already 
producing  in  excess  of  current  consump- 
tion. 

Even  for  technical  assistance,  a  pro- 
gram I  have  no  quarrel  with,  two  of  the 
grants  last  summer  went  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  This  must  mark  some 
sort  of  ultimate  in  government  giving, 
from  one  Federal  agency  to  another.  I 
had  no  idea  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus was  an  area  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment, or.  for  that  matter,  an  area  of  un- 
deremployment, considering  the  35,000 
more  jobs  requested  for  the  bureaucracy 
in  this  year's  budget. 

I  quote  from  the  record  of  the  ARA: 
On  October  22,  1962,  two  grants  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  one  for  $23,400  to 
prepare  additional  statistical  profiles 
and  supplements  to  statistical  profiles, 
and  the  other  $19,000  to  prepare  U.S. 
statistical  profiles. 

While  we  are  talking  about  some  of 
this  technical  assistance,  here  is  an- 
other: October  20.  1962.  northeast  Geor- 
gia. $22,500  contract  to  determine  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  establishing  an 
outdoor  recreation  and  tourism  training 
and  demonstration  center  in  a  12-county 
area  of  northeast  Georgia — a  far  cry 
from  the  original  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  have  no  quarrel  either  with  the  idea 
of  a  manpower  retraining  program  and 
I  was,  in  fact,  among  the  first  to  urge 
such  an  approach  to  the  problem  of  the 
jobless.  In  fact,  in  the  substitute  bill 
which  I  offered,  there  was  provision  for 
$10  million  for  retraining  and  the  ad- 
ministration bill  only  contained  S4,500,- 
000. 

The  ARA  has  a  program  of  retraining ; 
let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how  it 
works.  On  April  13,  1963.  on  an  11 
o'clock  evening  news  program  over 
WTOP,  here  in  Washington,  D.C..  an 
examination  was  made  of  the  progress 
of  one  such  program  in  Scranton.  Pa. 
This  is  an  area,  so  the  newscaster  re- 
ported, of  few  employment  ads.  but  13 
percent  idle.    A  reporter  interviewed  one 


of  these  unemployed  who  had  spent  18 
weeks  in  a  retraining  program  in  elec- 
tronics. 

The  trainee,  Andrew  Anthony,  was 
asked  what  he  learned.  The  reply,  "I 
wasn't  taught  a  thing."  He  went  on  to 
say  that  there  was  no  equipment  or  in- 
struction and  no  job  at  the  end  of  the 
period,  which  he  had  been  led  to  believe 
there  would  be.  Now  he  exists  on  $24  a 
week  unemployment  compensation. 

Should  we  be  worried  over  this  failure? 
The  Labor  Department,  which  works 
with  the  ARA  on  these  programs,  seemed 
to  be.  They  asked  for  a  special  showing 
of  the  newscast  3  days  later.  It  took 
five  people  to  review  the  show — which  I 
take  as  an  indication  of  their  concern — 
at  least  I  hope  it  is  an  indication  of  their 
concern  and  not  another  example  of  un- 
deremployment within  the  bureaucracy. 
In  summary  then,  you  are  being  asked 
to  provide  more  money  for  an  agency 
that  has  not  shown  it  knows  how  to  use 
the  money  it  already  has.  I  want  to  say 
a  special  word  to  those  of  you  who  repre- 
sent rural  areas.  I  have  three  farm 
counties  In  my  district,  and  their  devel- 
opment is  a  concern  of  mine.  No  doubt 
the  proponents  of  this  amendment  will 
entice  you  with  the  thought  of  more 
money  for  your  district.  You  might  just 
ask  them  why  it  is  that  only  25  percent 
of  the  authorization  of  2  years  ago — 
when  the  same  argument  was  used — has 
been  put  to  work  and  much  of  that  for 
questionable  programs  and  results. 

You  might  also  consider  the  place- 
ment projects  and  how  they  can  be  used. 
I  mentioned  that  this  program  when  it 
was  first  passed  was  full  of  political  im- 
phcations.  It  can  be  used  to  harass, 
cajole  or  purge.  Over  the  4 '2  months 
prior  to  last  fall's  election,  100  projects 
were  approved  and  announced;  78 — or  78 
percent — went  to  Democratic  districts. 
Of  the  22  others,  6  were  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  President  pointed  out  during 
the  campaign  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  work  much  better  with  a 
Democratic  Grovernor,  and  4  were  in 
Massachusetts  where  the  slogan  "I  can 
do  more  for  Massachusetts"  was  rather 
effectively  used  by  another  Kennedy. 
Four  more  went  to  districts  which  were 
involved  in  redistricting  or  where  the  in- 
cumbent had  retired,  throwing  the  race 
open.  One  represents  a  case  where  the 
notification  of  the  award  went  to  the 
Democratic  candidate  running  against 
the  incumbent  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  The  score  really  stands  78 
to  7. 

Back  in  Januai-y.  the  President  pre- 
sented his  tax  message,  and  spoke  of 
stimulating  employment  and  the  econ- 
omy.   He  said: 

The  most  effective  policy  is  to  expand,  de- 
mand, and  unleash  incentives  through  a 
program  of  tax  reduction  and  reform, 
coupled  with  the  most  prudent  possible  pol- 
icy of  public  expenditures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  considering  the  pres- 
ent budgetary  position,  and  the  constant 
rise  in  the  national  debt  as  well  as  the 
steady  Inflationary  push  on  consumer 
prices,  the  most  prudent  possible  policy 
of  public  expenditures  vrith  respect  to 


this  $455.5  million  proposal  is  a  vote  of 
"no." 

I  have  heard  this  program  called  "seed 
corn"  money.  We  had  "seed"  money  au- 
thorized back  in  1961  for  this  program 
and.  frankly,  I  am  getting  pretty  worried 
over  who  is  doing  the  planting  and  what 
is  coming  up  as  a  crop.  If  we  get  any 
more  of  this  "s?ed"  money  into  the  econ- 
omy, the  weeds  will  choke  off  the  grass. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer]. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
reluctantly  oppose  the  pending  bill.  I 
say  "reluctantly"  because  I  would  very 
much  like  to  be  able  to  support  area  re- 
development legislation  which  promised 
to  be  effective  in  creating  jobs  for  people 
in  areas  of  serious,  long-term  unem- 
ployment and  which  did  so  without  hurt- 
ing already  established  industrial  areas. 

The  present  bill,  in  my  judgment,  fails 
on  both  these  counts.  It  has  not  met  the 
needs  of  truly  depressed  areas.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  and  continues  to  pose 
a  serious  threat  to  existing  industry  and 
employment  by  the  open-handed  way 
in  which  Federal  subsidies  have  been 
used  to  attract  industi-y  to  redevelop- 
ment areas,  many  of  which  cannot  be 
considered  depressed  in  the  sense  Con- 
gress originally  intended. 

For  both  these  reasons,  therefore,  I 
cannot  conscientiously  vote  to  expand 
the  area  redevelopment  program  until 
appropriate  changes  are  made  in  the 
scope  and  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram— changes  which  I  believe  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  presently 
has  the  necessary  authority  to  institute. 

In  the  committee  report  on  H.R.  4569 
of  the  87th  Congress.  I  urged  that  area 
redevelopment  assistance  be  concen- 
trated in  a  limited  number  of  chroni- 
cally distressed  areas.  This  would  as- 
sure maximum  effectiveness  of  the 
Federal  help.  It  would  eliminate  the  un- 
economic and  wasteful  competition  for 
the  assistance  between  various  areas  of 
the  country.  It  would  provide  a  con- 
clusive test  or  demonstration  of  the  va- 
lidity of  the  economic  concepts  involved 
in  such  a  program  and  the  usefulness  of 
the  economic  tools.  Finally,  it  would 
make  certain  that  the  aid  was  directed 
to  those  areas  which  need  it  most  and 
which  can  use  the  help  most  construc- 
tively. 

I  repeated  this  suggestion  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  the  present  bill.  H.R. 
4996.  because  our  experience  during  the 
past  2  years  with  this  program  confirmed 
my  earlier  doubts  and  convinced  me  that 
reshaping  the  program  was  more  than 
ever  necessary. 

We  have  not  had  a  real  area  rede- 
velopment program.  To  my  knowledge, 
no  significant  attempt  has  yet  been  made 
to  initiate  and  support  a  comprehensive 
effort  to  redevelop  the  economy  of  a 
chronically  distressed  area.  Federal 
funds  have  been  dispersed  to  too  many 
areas,  for  projects  with  too  little  eco- 
nomic value,  at  too  high  a  cost  in  terms 
of  the  jobs  or  other  benefits  received. 

Of  equal  concern  to  me — and,  I  should 
think,  to  other  Members  who  represent 
industrial  areas — is  the  adverse  Impact 
of  the  program  on  existing  industrial 
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employment,  especially  in  industries  op-  an  outstanding  example  of  the  program,        Let  me  emphasize  Mr  Chairman  th  f 

crating  substanUaUy  below  their  capac-  what  we  actually  see  is  the  promotion  if  we  do  this  we  will  not  be  killinir  th 

ity.     In  several  cases,  Federal  subsidies  of  cutthroat  competition,  the  creation  of  area  redevelopment  program,  nor  will  » 

have  encouraged  the  construction  of  new  additional  unemployment  In  a  depressed  be  crippling  it.    At  the  rate  funds  hav 

plants    to    manufacture    products    for  industry,  the  lowering  of  industry  wage  been  expended  to  date,  there  is  sufficient 


which  demand  is  far  less  than  the  in 
dustry's  capacity.  The  combination  of 
Federal  aid,  however,  and  wage  levels  in 
the  redevelopment  area  which  are  often 
considerably  below  either  union  or  in- 
dustry-wide scales,  permits  the  new 
plant  to  compete.  But  I  would  vigor- 
ously contend,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
is  imfair  competition.  The  Federal 
Government  has  no  business  underwrit- 
ing the  kind  of  competition  which  means 
the  loss  of  jobs  in  other  companies. 

The  minority  views  in  the  committee 
report  cite  some  examples  of  this  in- 
defensible use  of  Federal  funds.  I  hope 
our  colleagues  will  read  them.  Here  is 
another  one.  According  to  a  recent 
publicity  manual  prepared  for  a  rural 
areas  development  tour  of  southern  In- 
diana, led  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, a  prominent  shoe  manufacturer 
was  persuaded  to  locate  a  new  plant  in 
the  area.  A  substantial  part  of  the  lure 
was  an  ARA  loan  of  $474,300.  a  Federal 
retraining  program  costing  $64,272.  and 
an  ARA  grant  of  $130,000  and  loan  of 
$105,000  to  provide  water  and  sewage 
facilities  for  the  company.  Indeed,  a 
Washington  Post  reporter  who  accom- 
panied the  tour,  said  that  company  offi- 
cials would  not  have  located  a  plant  in 
the  area  without  this  big  Federal  sub- 
sidy. 

But  take  a  closer  look  at  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  shoe  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  one  of  our  most  serious- 
ly depressed  industries.  The  United 
Shoe  Workers  of  America  reports  that 
unemployment  in  the  industry  is  high 
and  is  getting  worse.  The  situa- 
tion is  so  bad.  in  fact,  that  I  un- 
derstand evQry  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  six  New  England  States  has  signed 
a  petition  calling  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  restrict  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign-made  footwear.  I  sug- 
gest to  our  colleagues,  therefore,  that 
they  also  examine  the  threat  to  the  ex- 
isting domestic  shoe  industry  posed  by 
our  own  Government  through  unwise 
subsidy  policy. 

The  ARA-flnanced  plant  in  Indiana, 
according  to  a  responsible  official  of  the 
United  Shoe  Workers.  Is  competing  pri- 
marily not  against  foreign  Imports  but 
against  other  domestic  manufacturers. 
This  plant,  like  other  company-owned 
plants.  Is  not  organized,  and  the  com- 
pany has  vigorously  opposed  efforts  of 
the  union  to  enroll  its  employees.  The 
Indiana  plant,  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ports, is  paying  wages  of  $51  a  week— 
substantially  below  prevailing  wages  in 
the  industry.  Moreover,  the  company,  I 
am  informed  by  the  union,  has  a  policy 
of    refusing    to   employ    Negro   workers. 

In  view  of  these  facts.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  believe  it  Is  reasonable  to  ask  whether 
the  area  redevelopment  program  is 
functioning — in  this  and  in  how  many 
other  similar  cases — in  a  manner  which 
contradicts  the  expressed  policy  of  the 
Government?  In  this  particular  case. 
which  the  administration  has  selected  as 


levels,  the  encouragement  of  antiunion 
activity,  and  the  subsidy  of  racial  dis- 
crimination in  employment. 

Understandably,  the  United  Shoe 
Workers  strongly  opposed  ARA  assist- 
ance to  this  company.  I  find  it  incredible 
that  this  administration  refused  to  listen 
to  their  thoroughly  justified  objections. 

The  case  of  Mack  Trucks,  Inc.,  illus- 
trates in  a  somewhat  different  way  how 
the  area  redevelopment  program,  de- 
spite antiptracy  provisions  in  the  act, 
can  be  used  to  provide  l)oth  direct  and 
indirect  benefits  to  a  relocated  plant, 
and  thus  make  more  attractive  the  pros- 
pect of  abandoning  existing  plants  for 
the  new  facilities,  easy  financing,  lower 
wages  and  retrained  workers  in  a  Gov- 
ernment-subsidized redevelopment  area. 

In  1961,  the  year  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  was  approved,  the  Mack  com- 
pany closed  its  plant  in  Plalnfield,  N.J.. 
causing  a  net  loss  of  more  than  2.000 
production  jobs.  It  relocated  in  Hagers- 
town.  Md..  which  was  designated  a  re- 
development area  under  the  act.  This 
was  a  clear  case  of  a  "runaway  shop" 
and  was  recognized  as  such  by  ARA  and 
the  Department  of  Lalwr  which  took 
steps  to  prohibit  assistance  to  the  com- 
pany. Yet,  retraining  programs  for 
machine  tool  operators  were  approved 
in  the  area  in  full  knowledge  of  the  facts 
that  Mack  was  the  largest  employer  of 
machine  tool  operators  there,  that  Mack 
was  actively  recruiting  such  workers,  and 
that  any  other  demand  for  machine  tool 
operators  was  created  as  a  result  of 
Mack's  policy  of  hiring  workers  from 
other  companies  at  higher  wages.  Con- 
sequently, nearly  half  of  all  the  workers 
trained  in  these  ARA  programs  went  to 
work  in  the  Mack  plant,  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  intent  of  Congress  and  of 
ARA's  own  regulations.  The  cost  to 
taxpayers  of  this  Federal  subsidy  to 
Mack — including  those  taxpayers  who 
lost  their  jobs  in  Plalnfield,  N.J. — was 
approximately  $60,000. 

I  want  to  emphasize.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  both  the  facts  and  my  conclusions 
in  this  case  are  conceded  by  ARA  and 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

These  are  not  isolated  examples.  Mr 
Chairman.  They  are  representative  of 
what  happens  when  a  program  of  this 
kind  IS  not  administered  with  the  care 
and  scrupulous  regard  for  congressional 
intent  that  it  requires,  when  more  atten- 
tion is  devoted  to  making  a  record  and 
spreading  Federal  largesse  as  widely  as 
It  will  go  than  In  concentrating  on  limit- 
ed but  worthwhile  objectives. 

We  have  an  opportunity  here  today, 
Mr  Chairman,  to  put  this  program  back 
on  Its  tracks,  to  make  it  serve  effectively 
the  national  interest  in  helping  areas  of 
high  and  persistent  unemployment  with- 
out endangering  those  fortunate  enough 
to  have  jobs  The  administration  will 
revise  it-s  program  if  Congress  tells  them 
to  do  it.  And  Congress  can  make  its 
message  unmistakably  clear  by  eliminat- 
ing the  section  5<bi  rural  area  program 
and  by  withholding  the  requested  addi- 
tional authorizations. 


money  in  the  program  to  finance  it  until 
Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  review 
it  again  next  year. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  insist  that  this 
program  be  made  to  serve  its  primary 
objective — in  justice  to  our  overburdened 
taxpayers,  to  our  threatened  workers  in 
existing  industrial  areas,  and  to  the 
hard-core  unemployed  who  deserve  more 
than  platitudes  and  the  few  crumbs  they 
have  been  getting  from  the  Federal  cake. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  repre- 
sents an  urban-industrial  district,  I  have 
nevertheless  tried  to  follow  a  policy  of 
supporting  programs  which  will  serve 
our  people  and  strengthen  our  country, 
whether  or  not  my  own  district  beneflta 
directly.  But  there  must  be  limits  to 
.such  a  policy,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  no 
Member  can  stand  idly  by  while  Con- 
gress approves  program  after  program 
giving  preferential  treatment  to  selected 
areas  of  the  country.  The  time  haa 
come,  I  believe,  to  insist  that  the  nation- 
al interest  is  not  served  by  weakening 
the  economy  of  one  area  in  order  to 
build  up  the  economy  of  another.  Thia 
bill  and  this  program,  as  presently  con- 
ceived, will  hurt  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict and  of  dozens  like  it.  We  ask  thia 
House  to  recognize  the  danger  and  give 
use  the  measure  of  protection  we  have  a 
right  to  expect. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Edmondson). 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  the  opposition  of  some  to  this  pro- 
gram rests  on  sounder  ground  than  the 
grounds  which  were  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  in  his  remarks  just 
a  few  minutes  ago,  because  if  the  facts 
on  which  they  are  proceeding  are  no 
more  solid  than  those  on  which  the  gen- 
tleman relies,  they  certainly  are  on  shift- 
ing sands. 

The  gentleman  cited  this  lodge  project 
in  eastern  Oklahoma  and  stated  it  was 
not  located  in  a  chronically  unemployed 
area:  that  it  was  not  serving  to  meet 
the  problem  of  unemployment.  The  gen- 
tleman simply  has  not  studied  the  facts 
and  the  supporting  data  in  connection 
with  these  projects. 

If  he  will  turn  to  page  66  of  the  hear- 
ings, he  will  find  listed  all  of  the  areas, 
both  5iai  and  5'b>.  that  are  located  in 
Oklahoma,  and  he  will  find  that  two  of 
the  counties  that  are  served  by  this  proj- 
ect are  counties  that  have  5<a>  classi- 
fied communities  within  them.  The  town 
of  McAlester  in  Pittsburg  County  is  a 
chronically  unemployed  area  and  is 
clearly  identified  as  such  by  ARA.  Ok- 
muIgee-Henryetta  is  a  5' a)    area 

To  qualify  under  5 '  a  i  it  must  be  shown 
that  the  annual  average  rate  of  unem- 
ployment has  been  at  least:  50  percent 
above  the  national  average  for  3  of  the 
preceding  4  calendar  years,  or  75  per- 
cent above  the  national  average  for  2  of 
the  preceding  3  calendar  years,  or  100 
percent  above  the  national  average  for 
1  of  the  preceding  2  calendar  years. 

These  two  areas.  I  might  say  for  the 
Information  of  the  gentleman,  because  I 
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would  like  for  him  to  be  sympathetic  to 
this  situation  in  eastern  Oklahoma,  are 
both  areas  where  we  once  had  substan- 
tial coal  mining  production.  We  had  a 
major  source  of  coal  in  the  Southwest 
in  these  communities,  and  these  coal 
mines  are  down  in  both  Okmulgee 
County  and  also  in  Pittsburg  County, 
and  we  have  Just  as  much  a  distressed 
area  from  that  standpoint  as  they  have 
in  West  Virginia  or  Pennsylvania  and 
have  had  unemployment  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  Now.  under  those  two 
5(a)  counties  you  add  two  5(b)  counties. 
Haskell  and  Mcintosh  Counties,  and 
when  you  add  the  lake  area  benefits  in 
the  county  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. Congressman  Steed.  Okfuskee,  you 
have  five  areas  in  there  benefiting  di- 
rectly from  the  construction  of  these 
projects  on  the  Lake  Eufaula  which  is 
now  under  construction  by  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers.  So.  it  is  not  correct  or 
in  accordance  with  the  facts  to  say  that 
we  are  not  attacking  the  problem  of 
chronic  unemployment  and  we  are  not 
attacking  the  problem  of  chronic  dis- 
tressed areas  when  we  are  building  proj  - 
ects  of  this  type. 

A  little  bit  ago  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  I  believe  it  was.  said  there 
is  a  tremendous  cost  per  job  in  these 
projects  and  that  it  compared  very  un- 
favorably with  the  $20,000  per  job  cost  in 
private  industry.  Well,  you  can  take  the 
figures  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
.';cy  as  to  the  cost  of  this  lodge  project. 
The  estimates  of  the  ARA  on  the  jobs 
directly  produced  by  this  lodge  project 
are  that  it  will  produce  500  jobs  of  direct 
employment  on  these  two  major  lodges 
on  this  reservoir.  But  the  cost  figure, 
when  you  project  that,  is  well  below  the 
$20,000  per  job  figure  that  our  colleague 
has  cited  in  private  industry.  It  runs 
about  $18,000  or  $19,000  per  job  in  this 
project  in  eastern  Oklahoma.  But.  add 
to  that  the  benefit  which  our  planning 
and  resources  board  in  Oklahoma  esti- 
mates, there  will  be  created  1,500  jobs 
through  stepped-up  tourist  trade  as  well 
as  the  number  of  people  who  service 
the.se  lodges.  I  say  we  have  a  project 
that  can  be  justified  by  private  indus- 
try's own  job  cost  standards. 

We  have  another  project  in  my  dis- 
trict, in  Adair  County,  Stilwell,  where 
we  provided  loans  and  grants  to  assist  in 
the  production  of  an  improved  water 
supply  system  for  the  town  of  Stilwell. 
With  that  improved  water  supply  a 
cannery  is  doubling  its  production  ca- 
pacity and  thereby  adding  200  jobs  in 
Adair  County,  and  most  of  them  are  In- 
dians who  face  a  very  severe  depressed 
condition, 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  A  statement  was  made 
that  It  has  cost  $277,000  to  create  a 
job.  which,  of  course,  is  ridiculous.  Now. 
I  understand  that  this  generalization  re- 
fers to  an  illustration  to  only  one  project, 
the  Duluth  arena-auditorium.  And  the 
figure  is  not  correct  even  for  that  proj- 
ect, because  it  counts  only  the  jobs  of 
the  janitors  and  other  custodial  people, 
not  the  other  jobs  which  are  indirectly 


created,  and  are  not  counted.  All  of 
the  projects  approved  by  ARA.  in  total, 
have  cost  an  average  of  $2,763  per  Job 
created. 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  know  that  in  Oklahoma  where  this 
proposal  is  one  of  the  most  popular  pro- 
grams we  have  today,  we  have  mayors 
and  city  councils  all  over  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  in  communities  where  there 
are  depressed  conditions,  participating 
enthusiastically  in  it.  Maybe  that  is  one 
of  the  things  creating  so  much  dissatis- 
faction on  the  other  side,  but  we  have  not 
had  a  cost  per  job  on  any  of  these  proj- 
ects that  comes  within  15  percent  of  the 
cost  per  job  estimate  that  was  given  over 
on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Washington. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  is  talking  about  facts. 
Of  course.  I  do  not  know  what  is  going 
on  in  Oklahoma  but  I  question  some  of 
the  "facts"  presented  by  the  ARA.  Here 
in  this  report  of  the  hearings  before  the 
committee  I  find  a  couple  of  my  rural 
counties  in  my  district  classified  as  5  ( b ) . 
areas  of  persistent  unemployment.  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  fact  that  those  counties  listed 
as  5<b).  Clallam  County,  for  example, 
today  reports  a  rate  of  unemployment  of 
4.1  percent.  Skagit,  which  is  also  listed 
5 '  b ) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  5(b)  is  not  lim- 
ited to  unemployment. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.    Oh.  yes.  it  is. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.    Oh.  no.  it  is  not. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.     Oh,  yes,  it  is, 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  You  turn  to  page 
31  where  the  criteria  are  listed  and  you 
will  find  low  family  income  and  low  farm 
income. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  5(b)  5  is  persistent 
unemployment.  If  4  percent  qualifies 
as  persistent  unemployment,  then  I 
think  the  ARA  has  got  their  thinking 
twisted.  The  national  figure  is  5.9  per- 
cent unemployment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  running  out 
of  time,  and  I  decline  to  yield  further 
because  I  want  to  read  into  the  Record 
the  criteria  for  5(b)  redevelopment 
areas. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.     For5(b)5? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  You  will  find  it 
on  page  31. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  have  it  right 
here — 5<b)5  says  persistent  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman  is 
adding  a  5  to  what  he  said  a  moment 
ago,  because  he  said  5(b)  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.    MULTER.     Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MULTER.  We  should  not  be  mis- 
led by  this  talk  about  feeding  these  proj- 
ects into  Republican  or  Democratic  areas 
and  this  loose  talk  about  the  tremendous 
cost  of  some  of  these  jobs.  I  think  we 
ought  to  look  at  the  record.  The  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
our  committee  placed  in  our  hearing  rec- 
ord a  reference  to  a  project  in  his  district, 


a  Republican  district  in  upstate  New 
York — and  I  hope  the  Republicans  from 
New  York  will  listen  to  this— where  a 
loan  was  approved  for  $844,000. 

The  project  provides  directly  150  more 
jobs.  If  you  will  divide  it  out  it  comes  to 
exactly  $3,620  to  provide  one  job,  and 
there  were  150  of  them  provided.  Take 
that  as  against  the  figures  that  the  Re- 
pubhcans  put  in  the  Record  here  today 
that  private  industry  must  expend  $20,- 

000  to  create  one  job.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  they  are  crying  about. 

When  they  talk  about  75  percent  of 
these  jobs  going  into  Democratic  areas. 

1  think  it  is  traditional  that  the  wealth 
of  the  country  is  concentrated  in  the  Re- 
publican areas,  yet  25  percent  or  more 
of  these  projects  have  gone  into  these 
Republican  areas.  Yet  they  are  crying. 
Again  I  say  I  would  like  to  know  what 
they  are  crying  about. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution.  The  main 
reason  they  are  crying  is  the  fact  that 
they  recognize  this  is  a  program  with 
very  strong  support  by  the  people  and 
the  mayors  and  the  city  councils  in  these 
communities  where  this  program  is  do- 
ing a  great  deal  of  good.  I  think  this 
should  be  added  also :  A  lot  of  these  areas 
where  these  jobs  are  being  created  are 
areas  where  you  have  a  lack  of  capital 
and  a  lack  of  private  money  to  go  into 
the  development  of  job  opportunties. 
Certainly  you  are  not  unwilling  to  vote 
money  for  training  individuals  to  do  a 
job.  We  have  18  of  these  training  pro- 
grams going  on  in  Oklahoma  now  train- 
ing people  to  do  jobs  so  as  to  make  con- 
structive use  of  them. 

Mr.  PATMAN,  May  I  just  point  out 
that  the  ARA  figures  show  not  $20,000 
per  job.  or  $277,000  per  job,  but  the 
exact  figure  is  $2,763  per  job.  which  is 
quite  different  from  the  exceptional  fig- 
ures given  by  our  friends  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man and  I  might  say  by  way  of  conclu- 
sion that  this  is  a  program  which  is  fill- 
ing a  vital  need  in  the  United  States — 
a  need,  as  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee said,  which  is  just  as  critical  and 
vital  in  some  of  these  depressed  areas  of 
our  country  as  the  need  is  anywhere  in 
Latin  America  or  Africa.  We  have  testi- 
mony in  the  hearings  that  the  rate  of 
unemployment  among  the  Indian  tribes 
in  some  of  these  areas  which  would  be 
charged  off  by  some  of  the  amendments 
being  offered  on  the  other  side,  is  as  high 
as  50  percent  among  the  eligible  Indi- 
ans ready,  able,  and  willing  to  work  if 
they  could  get  a  Job.  The  retraining 
program  under  the  ARA  Is  making  it 
possible  for  them  to  go  to  work. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  F>oint  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Seventy -eight  Members  are  present. 
not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 


(Roll  No.  78) 

Abernethy 

Baring                  Belcher 

Ayres 

Barry                    Bow 
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Brown.  Ohio 

Hebert 

Peily 

Byrnes.  Wia. 

J&muin 

PoweU 

Ca.'sey 

Jenaen 

Rivers.  S  C 

CellCT 

King.  Calif 

Roblson 

Cohelan 

L&im 

Scott 

OoUler 

LanJtford 

Shelley 

Conte 

Leggett 

Sheppaxd 

Davl.s.  Tfnn 

McCIory 

Steed 

Forrester 

McLoskpy 

TaJcott 

Oreen.  Oreg 

Martin.  Mass. 

WMlten 

Hagen.  Cahf. 

MUler.  NY. 

Wilson   B<jb 

Harsha 

Moore 

Wilson. 

Hawkins 

Norblad 

Charles  H 

Healey 

Ostertag 

Wyman 

Accordingly  the  Ccwnmittee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Karstin.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H  R.  4996,  and  Hnding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  382  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  H.^RVEYl. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  direct  my  remarks 
with  regard  to  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  amendments  of  1963  toward  our  ex- 
perience and  the  actual  administration 
of  the  law  as  it  was  passed  2  years  ago. 
Very  frankly.  I  believe  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  program  has  not  only  left 
a  great  deal  to  be  desired,  but  truly  has 
distorted  the  original  intent  of  Congress 
in  enacting  depressed  areas  legislation. 

What  was  our  intent?  I  thought  our 
intent  was  to  help  the  truly  depressed 
areas  and  that  is  why  2  years  ago  I 
supported  the  Widnall  substitute,  which 
limited  its  help  to  those  truly  depressed 
areas.  I  was  shocked  to  hear  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  Commerce  reveal  at  our  hear- 
ings that  in  actuality,  industrial  and 
commercial  loans  on  a  cumulative  basis 
of  section  5^a>  urban  areas  through  fis- 
cal 1964  are  estimated  to  total  $107  mil- 
lion, while  industrial  and  commercial 
loans  under  5ib)  areas  are  estimated  to 
total  $151  million.  In  effect,  this  means 
that  5*b)  rural  areas,  with  42  percent 
of  the  population,  are  receiving  almost 
60  percent  of  the  industrial  and 
commercial  loan  assistance.  In  other 
words,  out  of  every  $5  tliat  we  have  au- 
thorized, only  $2  of  assistance  has  gone 
into  the  hard-core  industrial  depressed 
areas  and  $3  has  gone  into  these  loosely 
designated  rural  areas  of  lesser  need. 

You  will  recall  that  the  bill  as  passed 
in  the  House  on  March  28,  1961,  con- 
tained an  industrial  loan  section  author- 
izing the  appropriation  of  $200  million 
for  industrial  loans;  $100  million  was 
provided  for  the  urban  areas,  and  $100 
million  for  the  rural  areas.  I  ask  you 
now  to  think  back  to  March  28,  1961, 
and  ask  yourself,  what  was  our  intent  as 
we  set  up  these  so-called  industrial 
loans?  Let  me  quote  to  you  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  Congbessional 
Record,  volume  107.  part  4.  page  5046, 
where  the  distingviished  gentleman  from 
Texas  who  now  serves  as  chairman  of  our 
committee  had  this  to  say: 

To  help  these  communities  get  their  re- 
development programs  underway,  the  bill 
provides  for  Federal  loans.     These  loans  can 


be  used  for  the  acquisition  o*  land,  the  con- 
struction of  plant  racJUtles  and,  In  excep- 
tional cases,  for  the  purchase  ot  machinery 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  actually  has  been 
OUT  experience'  I  have  here  the  activity 
summary  reports  through  May  20  and  25, 
1963.  During  the  hearings  held  by  our 
committee,  these  reports  only  went  up 
to  March  25  of  fiscal  1963.  This  report 
from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  tells  us 
that  in  fiscal  1963.  until  the  date  of 
the  report.  March  25  of  this  year,  a 
total  of  $33,669,952  of  so-called  indus- 
trial and  commercial  loans  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration. The  immediate  question 
is,  who  received  this  money?  Their 
names  are  all  set  forth  in  this  report. 
but  I  can  tell  you  this  much,  that  of 
the  total  of  better  than  $33  million.  24 
percent  of  this  sum,  or  $7,972,150,  went 
into  the  financins  of  new  motels  and 
hotels.  These  are  the  nationwide  statis- 
tics, but  let  me  tell  you  about  Michigan 
particularly,  because  that  is  the  State 
from  which  I  come 

Until  May  25.  1963.  just  2  weeks  aso. 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
had  made  nine  of  these  so-called  indus- 
trial and  commercial  loans,  supposedly 
to  attract  new  industry  to  Michisran. 
These  are  the  loans,  you  will  recall,  that 
it  was  said  2  years  apo  when  we  were 
considering  this  bill  that  the  money 
"could  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of 
land,  the  construction  of  plant  facilities 
and.  in  exceptional  cases,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  machinery."  They  totaled 
$5,763,150.  Do  you  know  what  it  was 
used  for  in  Michigan?  I  can  tell  you. 
Better  than  $9  out  of  evei-y  $10  lent  in 
Michigan,  actually  91  2  percent  has  been 
lent  to  finance  new  motels.  Some  $5,- 
260,150  was  lent  in  this  fashion.  They 
are  all  listed  right  here  in  this  report. 

I  wonder  how  the  people  in  Detroit  and 
the  people  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of 
Michigan,  who  know  what  it  means  to 
live  in  areas  that  are  truly  depressed. 
feel  about  thi.<;?  Last  year,  in  1962,  De- 
troit had  only  a  54  percent  occupancy 
rate  in  the  then  existing  hotels.  Having 
this  in  mind,  you  can  be  pretty  certain 
that  the  net  effect  of  these  new  motels, 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government,  is 
going  to  be  to  totally  destroy  some  of 
the  existing  motels  and  hotels.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  make  clear  that  I  am  not 
opposed  to  new  motels.  I  like  them. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  Congress  ever 
intended  that  in  the  administration  of 
this  program.  91  2  percent  of  all  the 
money  lent,  supposedly  for  industrial 
loans,  should  be  used  to  finance  the 
motel  industry.  I  can  tell  you  what  a 
E)etroit  motel  man.  Mr.  Peter  Solomon, 
who  had  to  finance  his  own  motel 
through  private  enterprise,  had  to  say. 
These  were  his  comments: 

This  has  the  effect  of  using  tax  money  paid 
by  hostelry  owners  to  subsidize  unfair  com- 
petition Owners  who  have  their  own  capi- 
tal Invested  in  their  businesses  should  not  b« 
confronted  by  competition  made  possible 
by  Area  Redevelopment  Act  loans  The 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  program  makes  It 
possible  for  persons  to  go  into  the  hotel  and 
motel  business  at  no  risk  of  their  own  capi- 
tal. It  Is  not  right  that  the  Government 
should  be  supplying  money  while  other  hotel 
and  motel  owners  arranged  their  own  financ- 


ing and  now  have  to  put  up  with  new  cans 
petition.  ™" 

I  think  that  those  of  you  who  voted 
for  this  Area  Redevelopment  Act  pm. 
gram  2  years  apo  should  also  be  con- 
cerned about  the  administration  of  the 
public  facilities  section  of  this  bill.  You 
will  recall  that  when  the  bill  was  passed 
in  1961  it  contained  $100  million  for 
public  facility  loans  and  $75  million  for 
public  facility  grants.  When  he  was  ex 
plaining  this  section  of  the  bill  at  that 
time,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee,  now  chairman  of  the  fuu 
committee,  had  this  to  say  about  this 
section: 

In  addition,  the  bill  recognizes  that  ade- 
quate local  public  facilities  are  essential  to 
Industrial  expan.slon  Modern  Industry  i^ 
highly  dependent  on  adequate  sower  and 
water  facilities  and  other  community  workj 
However,  many  depressed  areas  cannot  afford 
to  expand  under  present  conditions,  in 
(<ict.  they  are  often  hard  pressed  even  to 
maiutaln  existing  facilities.  Here  they  art 
caught  in  a  vicious  circle — adequate  public 
facilities  are  needed  for  Industrial  expansion 
but  the  community  cannot  afford  these  facll- 
Itlee  until  the  expansion  takes  place.  To 
overcome  this  problem,  the  committee 
amendment  provides  for  Federal  loans  and 
grants. 

Again,  what  has  been  our  actual  e.\- 
perience?  Well,  in  fiscal  1962  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  approved 
$15,464,000  in  loans  and  $7,428,844  in 
grants  for  public  facilities.  Included  in 
these  total  loans  and  grants  was  a  loan 
for  $8,500,000  and  a  grant  for  $983,000 
for  the  Oklahoma  Lake  Development 
Authority,  Tourist  Center.  In  other 
words.  55  percent  of  the  dollar  volume  of 
public  facility  loans  and  13  percent  of 
the  public  facility  grants  were  used  for 
this  one  project.  Again.  I  ask  you,  is 
this  the  type  of  modern  industry  that  is 
highly  dependent  upon  adequate  sewer 
and  wat<>r  facilities  and  other  commu- 
nity works?  This  is  how  the  Daily  Bond 
Buyer  of  June  11,  1962.  described  this 
project: 

Clustered  around  the  lake,  like  Jewels  In 
•a  regal  crown,  will  be  deluxe  cabins. 
equipped  with  the  most  mrxlern  facilities  and 
accoutrements,  and  two  main  lodges,  the 
north  lodge  and  the  midway  lodge,  which 
together  boast  of  286  units,  and  appropriate 
community  rooms,  all  similarly  equipped. 

Each  of  the  lodges,  will  nestle  like  a  pearl 
in  Its  own  2.500  acre  park,  and  each  wiM  have 
Its  own  convention  halls,  swimming  p<x»t«, » 
gift  shop*;,  tennis  courts,  golf  courses,  boat 
dock.s  and  marina — In  short,  all  the  necessi- 
ties so  vital  and  essential  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  morale  of  Oklahoma  s  unem- 
ployed. 

Now  I  admit  that  the  Daily  Bond 
Buyer  would  undoubtedly  be  prejudiced 
in  connection  with  a  Government  loan 
of  this  maiuiitude,  and  perhaps  when 
they  went  on  to  describe  this  resort  us 
Senator  Robert  Kerr's  answer  to  Eliza- 
beth Arden's  Main  Chance,  '  they  were 
being  unfair  with  regard  to  the  potenti- 
ality of  the  project.  Nevertheless.  1 
point  out  to  you  that  I  do  not  believe 
Congress  ever  intended  any  such  project 
as  this  in  connection  with  the  depressed 
areas  bill,  nor  that  a  project  of  this 
magnitude  would  so  completely  devour 
the  total  funds  authorized  for  public 
facility  loans  to  the  truly  depressed 
areas  in  1962  as  this  project  did. 
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Again,  I  call  to  your  attention  that 
from  the  activity  summary  report  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  approved 
in  fiscal  1963,  through  March  25,  $9.- 
823.200  in  public  facility  loans  and  $9,- 
145!538  in  public  facility  grants,  for  a 
combined  total  of  $18,968,738.  But 
again,  of  the  better  than  $18  million  used 
for  public  facility  grants  and  loans,  al- 
most 22  percent  was  approved  for  a 
single  project;  namely,  for  a  conven- 
tion auditorium  in  Duluth,  Minn.  As 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
summed  up  the  purpose  of  this  loan  and 
grant,  it  is  "to  supplement  convention, 
entertainment,  recreation,  and  cultural 
facilities."  According  to  the  ARA  it 
would  provide  22  permanent  jobs,  which 
figures  out  to  be  $277,272  per  job.  Once 
again  let  me  say  that  no  doubt  Duluth 
will  be  tremendously  proud  of  the  audi- 
torium, but  I  don't  personally  feel  that 
expenditures  such  as  this  can  be  justi- 
fied on  the  original  pretense  of  attract- 
ing industry  to  depressed  areas. 

When  he  so  ably  testified  before  the 
Rules  Committee  and  urged  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  our  distinguished  chairman 
made  the  statement  and  I  will  quote  the 
words  that  I  wrote  down  at  the  time,  "I 
hope  that  the  Rules  Committee  will 
promptly  report  out  this  bill  because  I 
do  not  know  of  a  bill  that  will  help  Amer- 
ica more  "  I  hope  that  this  does  not 
reflect  the  attitude  of  the  entire  adminis- 
tration, because  very  frankly,  if  you  ac- 
cept the  figures  claimed  by  the  ARA  it- 
self foi  the  number  of  direct  jobs  created, 
and  let  me  say  here  that  I  do  not  ac- 
cept them.  I  believe  that  some  of  them 
are  grossly  exaggerated  by  the  applicants 
for  loans  and  will  be  shown  in  future 
years  to  be  less  than  claimed.  At  any 
rate,  even  if  you  accept  th'  ir  figures,  at 
best  there  have  been  only  35,000  direct 
jobs  created.  When  he  was  before  our 
committee.  I  said  to  Secretary  Hodges, 
and  I  quote: 

Mr.  Hakvey.  We  are  talking  about  a  pro- 
gram of  something  that  involves  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  total  unemployed.  Is  that 
right? 

Secretary  Hodges  That  1;  right  on  a  per- 
centage basis,  that  Is  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment now  displays  on  the  sides  of  its 
trucks  in  many  areas  of  our  country 
these  four-color  red,  white,  blue,  and 
black  22-  by  38-inch  posters,  in  order  to 
propagandize  this  program  to  th^  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  called  the  Government  Printing 
OfiQce  this  morning  and  was  advised  that 
In  all,  under  the  order  number  li-ted 
under  the  poster,  the  ARA  has  ordered 
some  81.300  posters.  I  call  to  your  at- 
tention that  this  is  at  great  cost  to  our 
Government;  for  any  of  you  who  have 
campaigned  for  pubhc  office  know  the 
cost  of  this  sort  of  poster.  I  also  point 
out  to  you  that  these  81.300  posters  are 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  jobs 
even  ARA  claims  to  have  created. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  support  a  bill 
to  make  additional  authorizations  for 
loans  and  grants  to  this  agency  with  the 
experience  we  have  had  in  the  last  2 
years.  I  urge  my  colleagues  who  sup- 
ported this  bill  2  years  ago  to  closely 
scrutinize  how  this  agency  has  admin- 


istered the  bill  in  their  districts.  Rather 
than  provide  additional  authorizations. 
I  think  that  we  should  call  the  officials 
of  this  agency  before  our  committee  and 
review  carefully  the  activities  of  the 
agency  thus  far  that  I  have  discussed 
with  you,  and  then  express  to  them  the 
hope  that  we  can  get  "back  on  the  track" 
that  Congress  originally  intended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  who  preceded  me  closed 
his  remarks,  he  stated  that  "the  mayors 
and  members  of  city  councils  of  America 
are  for  this  program."  I  had  the  honor 
to  serve  both  as  a  member  of  the  city 
council  and  mayor  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  a 
city  of  100.000  people.  In  my  opinion 
mayors  favor  programs  such  as  this 
simply  because,  once  the  program  has 
passed,  they  feel  entitled  to  their  share 
of  the  Federal  funds;  and,  frankly,  it  Is 
easier  to  ask  the  Federal  Government 
for  money  than  it  is  to  ask  the  people 
you  represent.  It  is  easier  to  ask  Uncle 
Sam  than  for  the  mayors  to  ask  a  tax 
raise  from  the  people  they  represent. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAR'VEY  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much  for  yielding,  because 
the  gentleman  recognizes  that  in  these 
projects  there  have  to  be  contributions 
by  local  communities  and  they  have  to 
float  bond  issues  and  raise  taxes  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  programs,  when  these 
mayors  and  councilmen  participate  in 
public  facility  loans  under  the  ARA. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  But  it 
does  not  change  the  fundamental  point 
that  it  is  easier  to  get  the  money  from 
the  Federal  Government  than  It  is  to 
come  to  your  own  people.  That  is  the 
point. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BECKER.  The  gentleman  made  a 
very  fine  factual  statement,  with  which 
I  agree.  He  referred  to  the  expenditure 
of  money  in  three  districts  in  Oklahoma 
and  the  expenditure  of  money  in  Minne- 
sota, and  mentioned  the  percentage  spent 
in  those  places  of  the  total  amount 
spent.  He  referred  to  this  as  maladmin- 
istration. Would  it  not  be  possible  also 
to  describe  it  as  political  administra- 
tion? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  think 
you  can  draw  your  own  conclusions  as 
to  what  the  motivation  was  behind  it. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  as  of  today 
more  than  $10  million  was  spent  on  this 
one  resort  in  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  situ- 
ation in  Detroit  which  the  gentleman  so 
glibly  referred  to.  He  said  that  the  bulk 
of  the  money  was  given  in  Detroit  for 
the  construction  of  hotels  or  motels. 
Detroit  recently  completed  a  $38  million 
conventional  hall  which  is  the  largest 
and  best  in  the  whole  country.  We  have 
lost  convention  after  convention  because 


we  did  not  have  sufficient  room  to  house 
the  people  who  would  come  to  a  major 
convention. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Right 
there  I  beg  to  disagree  with  the  gentle- 
man because  the  occupancy  rate  in  De- 
troit was  54  i>ercent.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  would  have  been  able  to 
house  them  in  the  fashion  that  they 
wanted,  but  I  heard  the  chairman  say. 
"Give  the  poor  people  of  America  some 
of  these  crumbs  off  the  rich  man's  table." 
I  will  say  that  this  $10  million  resort  in 
Oklahoma  is  a  pretty  good  crumb,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  Detroit  has  had  no  new  hotel 
or  motel,  a  large  one,  built  in  the  last  40 
years.  We  have  not  had  the  conventions 
in  Detroit  because  we  could  not  house 
large  numbers  of  people  properly.  If  we 
want  to  look  backward,  we  will  never  get 
these  major  conventions  to  Detroit.  But 
if  we  go  on  with  this  program  we  will 
move  forward.  The  largest  sum  in  Mich- 
igan given  for  the  construction  of  one 
hotel  was  approximately  $1,800,000. 
which  provides  432  additional  rooms.  It 
will  also  provide  450  permanent  jobs. 
Because  of  these  new  hotels  and  motels 
we  are  likely  to  get  more  large  conven- 
tions, because  good  and  comfortable  ac- 
commodations will  now  be  available.  It 
was  also  because  of  these  new  accommo- 
dations that  our  mayor  of  Detroit  was 
able  to  invite  the  major  parties  to  hold 
their  convention  in  Etetroit. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  would 
still  say.  with  all  respect  to  the  gentle - 
m£in,  that  it  was  not  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  91.2  percent  of  the  industrial 
loan  money  going  into  Michigan  go  into 
the  financing  of  new  hotels.  I  think  this 
is  poor  administration.  To  me  it  is  a 
shocking  thing.  I  would  think  it  would 
shock  the  people  of  America  who  live 
in  the  truly  depressed  areas  who  wanted 
a  depressed  areas  bill. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAR"VEY  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  hope  that  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague  from  Michigan 
are  not  correct  at>out  the  city  not  being 
able  to  hold  large  conventions,  because 
our  great  friend,  the  mayor,  was  down 
h?re  and  made  representations  to  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  National 
Committees  asking  them  to  come  to  De- 
troit, saying  we  had  all  the  rooms  we 
needed  in  Detroit.  Certainly  I  think  we 
have.  We  can  handle  those  conven- 
tions. We  can  handle  the  Democratic 
Convention  and  we  can  handle  the  Re- 
publican Convention.  I  would  like  to 
know  which  conventions  in  the  country 
are  larger  than  those. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  should  like  to  ask  this 
question,  which  I  think  may  have  some 
pertinency:  Is  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  business  of  supplying  hotel  ac- 
commodations in  Detroit  so  that  that 
city  may  get  a  convention  which  would 
otherwise  go  to  Chicago? 
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Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  think 
again  the  facts  speak  for  themselves,  be- 
cause when  you  get  up  to  91.2  percent 
of  all  the  money  loaned  going  into  one 
industry  for  financing,  that  Is  signiflcant 
to  me. 

Mr.  ALGEJR.  Mr  Chaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  ALGER.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement  and  Join 
with  him.  I  particularly  appreciate  the 
views  that  have  been  expressed  in  the 
minority  report.  I  have  been  notified 
that  on  April  15.  1963.  the  ARA  approved 
a  $68,250  loan  to  the  Farm  Ranch  Co- 
operative Association  of  Wetumka,  Okla  , 
to  establish  a  feed  and  grain  mill.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  place  co-ops  on  an 
equal-taxation  basis  along  with  the  rest 
of  business.  But  my  question  is  this:  Is 
not  this  using  taxpayers"  money  to  set 
up  a  tax-exempt  business  in  competition 
with  a  tax-paying  business? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  That  Is 
the  subject  of  a  speech  in  itself.  I  would 
prefer  not  to  get  into  that,  but  in  our 
hearings  and  the  press  there  have  been 
cited  instance  after  instance  of  the  ARA 
being  used  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
more  competition  in  a  particular  field 
where  competition  was  not  needed,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  hotels  in  Detroit,  where 
the  occupancy  rate  was  only  54  percent. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  StaeblerI. 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  speak  in  favor  of  increasing  the 
authorization  for  the  area  redevelop- 
ment program.  This  program  Is  one  of 
the  most  significant  pieces  of  national 
legislation  passed  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration. In  my  home  State.  Mich- 
igan, we  have  felt  the  direct  impact  of 
this  bill.  It  has  benefited  us  a  great 
deal.  In  a  way.  this  might  seem  sur- 
prising. Michigan  is  a  relatively  pros- 
perous State  with  an  unemployment  rate 
somewhat  below  the  national  average. 
And  yet.  57  of  Michigan's  83  counties  are 
still  faced  with  chronic  unemployment 
and  are  eligible  for  the  area  redevelop- 
ment program. 

In  the  past,  attempts  at  the  local  and 
State  levels  to  solve  this  problem  have 
met  with  limited  success.  Since  the  en- 
actment of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
in  1961.  however,  the  change  in  perspec- 
tive has  been  overwhelming.  In  over  40 
of  the  counties  involved,  interested  citi- 
zens have  formed  local  development  cor- 
porations. And.  In  the  upper  peninsula 
of  our  State,  a  regional  organization  has 
been  established  which  encompasses  15 
counties.  In  other  words,  the  area  re- 
development program  has  become  a  tool 
for  self-help. 

Since  1961,  Michigan  has  received  10 
industrial  and  commercial  loans  total- 
ing $6  million,  and  7  technical  assistance 
projects  totaling  $352,000.  Currently 
26  projects  totaling  nearly  $12,500,000 
are  being  processed  and  another  $66  mil- 
lion in  loans  is  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  preparation. 


Let  me  tell  you  about  Just  one  of  these 
loans: 

Iron  River  is  a  community  in  Mich- 
igan's Upper  Peninsula.  Formerly,  the 
area  wa.s  a  great  iron-mining  center.  In 
recent  years,  however,  competition  has 
forced  most  of  the  mines  to  clase  and 
the  unemplo>Tnent  rate  has  soared  to 
almost  30  percent.  Iron  Rivers  eco- 
nomic future  looked  bleak. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  ARA. 
however,  the  people  of  Iron  County 
formed  a  development  corporation. 
This  committee,  working  together  with 
research  teams  from  the  Michigan  Col- 
lege of  Mining  and  Technology — Michi- 
gan Tech — developed  the  Idea  for  a  new 
kind  of  lumber  processing.  Tradition- 
ally, the  problem  with  Michigan  lumber- 
ing has  been  the  lack  of  timber  with  a 
material  core.  Michigan  Tech  and  a 
small  company  called  Northboard,  Inc., 
developed  a  process  which  widens  the 
market  for  Michigan  lumber.  North- 
txjard.  Inc  .  together  with  the  Iron  Coun- 
ty Development  Corp.  and  three  of  the 
local  banks,  managed  to  raise  $170,000. 
With  this  money  and  a  $202,800  loan 
from  the  ARA.  Northboard,  Inc  .  con- 
structed a  particle  board  plant  in  Iron 
River. 

Next  week  this  new  industry  will  begin 
production.  It  will  employ  30  men.  for- 
merly unemployed  miners,  who  are  grad- 
uates of  an  area  redevelopment  job  re- 
training school.  About  10  of  these  men 
are  between  45  and  55  years  old.  But 
more  important  than  the  particular  in- 
dividuals involved,  this  particle  board 
plant  will  provide  a  steady  source  of  em- 
ployment and  income  to  Iron  County. 
The  Federal  Government  will  also  bene- 
fit directly  as  most  of  northern  Michi- 
gan's timberland  is  public  property. 

As  this  one  example  mit^ht  ser\e  to  il- 
lustrate, the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram benefits  the  economy  In  a  number 
of  ways.  The  initial  effect  is  a  stimula- 
tion of  local  izroups  and  organizations  to 
find  ways  to  help  themselves.  It  encour- 
ages local  initiative. 

The  area  redevelopment  program 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  economic 
problem  of  areas  which  traditionally 
have  relied  on  a  single  industi-y  or  fac- 
tory. The  program  is  a  means  of  getting 
fresh  capital  into  economically  un- 
healthy areas.  Because  tlie  area  redevel- 
opment program  relies  mainly  on  loans 
which  are  repaid  with  interest,  it  is  eco- 
nomical for  the  Government  and  also 
has  the  added  advantage  over  public 
works  projects  in  that  it  is  neither  tem- 
porary nor  self-pcrpetuatlng.  The  bene- 
fits from  the  program  do  not  stop  when 
the  loans  are  repaid  nor  do  communities 
become  dependent  on  Federal  subsidies 
for  their  existence.  Instead,  the  result 
of  the  program  Is  the  development  of 
private  Industry,  which  is  the  only  per- 
manent solution  to  the  unemployment 
problem. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  then,  becayse 
the  program  is  tallormade  for  depressed. 
one-Industry  communities;  because  It 
stimulates  local  initiative;  because  It 
spreads  capital  into  America's  underde- 
veloped areas;  and  because  it  helps  cre- 


ate new,  permanent  industries,  therfty 
creating  emplojonent  and  income,  thatt 
urge  we  increase  the  authorizations  for 
the  area  redevelopment  program. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yiem 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Olivir  p.  Bolton  I. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  on  June  4  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Patman  1  placed  in  the  Con. 
CREssioNAL  Record  some  59  pages  of  ma- 
terial purporting  to  show  how  practi- 
cally  every  congressional  district  in  every 
State  has  benefited  or  may  benefit  from 
the  accelerated  public  works  prognun 
and  or  the  area  redevelopment  program. 

No  doubt  It  is  of  interest  to  all  Members 
to  know  the  extent  that  their  own  States 
and  counties  have  obtained  financial  aid 
throut;h  these  programs  for  projects  al- 
ready approved  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  may  reasonably  expect  aid  for  pend- 
ing projects. 

The  statistical  facts  regarding  the  ben- 
efits, however,  represent  only  one-half 
of  the  whole  picture.  The  other  half  ij 
the  cost  of  the  benefits.  For  my  own 
part.  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  bur- 
den  of  the  cost  of  these  benefits  is  on 
the  people  of  my  State  and  my  district 
Just  as  much  as  I  appreciated  the  details 
of  the  benefits  which  were  supplied  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Becau.se  of  my  curiosity  in  this  other 
half  of  the  benefit-cost  picture,  I  ar- 
ranged to  have  an  analysis  made  of  the 
costs.  I  found  that  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  allocate  the  costs  of  a  Fed- 
eral spending  program  by  congressional 
districts  but  that  a  rea.sonably  accurate 
allocation  can  be  made  by  States,  A 
fonnula  for  allocation  of  the  Federal  tax 
burden  by  States  was  developed  several 
years  auo  by  tax  experts  of  the  U.S 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Council  of 
State  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  the 
tax  foundation.  I  have  been  advised 
that  the  tax  burden  allocations  to  the 
States  ba.sed  on  this  formula  are  kept  up 
to  date  by  annual  adjustments  which 
take  into  account  latest  changes  in  in- 
come and  other  pertinent  economic  data 
in  the  States. 

With  this  tax  burden  allocation  tax 
formula  as  a  basis.  I  had  an  analysis 
made  of  the  costs  to  the  States  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Admlni.'itration 
projects  already  approved  and  those 
pending  as  of  May  31,  1963.  as  well  as 
the  distribution  of  these  projects,  by 
States,  which  appears  on  page  10094  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  June  4  of 
this  year.  The  table  on  page  10094  indi- 
cates $113,039,000  had  been  approved  as 
of  May  31.  Of  that  total.  $111,439,000 
was  In  50  States  and  $1,600,000  was  in 
the  Island  possessions:  a  total  of  $311.- 
051,000  was  pending  as  of  May  31,  and 
$301,044,000  of  that  total  was  In  the  50 
State's. 

The  costs  to  the  individual  States  of 
the  projects  approved  and  pending  in  the 
50  States  was  computed  by  applying  each 
State's  allocation  percentage  to  the  total 
cost  of  approved  and  pending  projects. 

These  figures  were  sent  to  each  office 
of  all  of  the  Members,  and  I  am  sure  you 
have  them.    The  results  of  these  figiires 


are  quite  interesting.  For  example,  take 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  which  has 
been  considered  a  major  example  ot  a 
chronically  depressed  area  which  would 
be  helped  by  this  legislation.  If  we  look 
at  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  we  find 
that  for  the  $15  million  worth  of  aid 
wiiich  they  have  applied  for  or  have  had 
approved  in  their  State  they  would  pay 
in  taxes  to  the  Federal  Government  $26 
million.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  turn 
to  the  State  of  West  Virginia  you  find 
that  West  Viiginia  comes  out  some  $70 
million  aliead  on  this  program  if  all 
their  requests  are  approved.  But  look  at 
Ohio,  or  look  at  Florida  or  Illinois  or 
Massachusetts.  There  is  an  interesting 
one.  It  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  $11  million  more  than 
the  projects  which  they  would  receive 
under  this  program. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  Missouri  also,  or 
at  Maryland.  Obviously  the  figures  do 
not  bear  out  the  position  taken  by  those 
who  put  this  bill  in  in  1961.  May  I  sug- 
gest therefore  that  we  take  a  look  at  the 
history  of  this  bill.  When  it  was  orig- 
inally presented  to  the  Hill  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  in  this  body  and  was 
on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
in  the  yeai-  m  which  it  was  considered.  It 
was  originally  the  concept  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  When  it  was  so  introduced 
it  was  aimed  at  one  particular  objec- 
tive; namely,  the  giving  to  those  areas  of 
this  country  which  had  chronic,  long- 
range  unemployment  some  help.  But 
then,  the  assistance  to  the  unemployed 
areas  had  tagged  onto  it  a  completely 
separate  and  different  program;  namely, 
the  provision  of  benefits  for  those  areas 
of  underemployment.  Furthermore, 
when  it  came  to  the  Senate  floor  an 
amendment  was  tagged  onto  the  pro- 
vision for  underemployment  which  in 
effeci  required  the  Administrator  to  use 
as  many  projects  as  widely  and  in  as 
many  States  as  could  possibly  be 
utilized. 

Furthermore,  the  Administrator  was 
directed  to  establish  the  criteria  for  the 
decision  as  to  what  counties,  what  areas, 
would  be  considered  areas  of  underem- 
ployment. 

Section  5(a>  of  the  bill  is  the  section 
which  refers  to  areas  of  unemployment. 
Section  5fb)  of  the  original  legislation 
is  the  section  that  refers  to  areas  of 
underemployment. 

Pursuant  to  the  description  of  areas 
of  underemployment  and  the  direction 
of  the  bill,  the  Administrator  put  to- 
gether six  criteria  which  may  be  found 
on  page  31  of  the  report. 

The  amendment  which  I  will  sug- 
gest and  which  I  will  at  the  proper  time 
propose  is  an  amendment  that  would 
strike  from  the  provisions  of  ARA  the 
first  four  criteria  as  suggested  by  the 
Administrator.  It  would  remove  from 
the  bill  and  from  the  coverage  of  ARA 
those  areas  of  underemployment  as  con- 
trasted to  unemplojrment. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  of  my 
good  friends  in  the  House  that  this  is  an 
anti-rural  amendment.  That  is  not 
true.  If  you  will  refer  to  the  letter  which 
I  sent  along  with  the  figures  I  furnished 


you,  I  pointed  out  that  after  the  adoption 
at  my  amendment  the  so-called  rural 
ARA  counties  would  still  outnumber  the 
so-called  urban  ARA  counties  by  309  to 
142. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  It  would  elimi- 
nate nearly  450  rural  counties  from  the 
program,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  am  not 
going  to  check  the  gentleman  on  his  fig- 
ures, but  approximately  that  number  of 
underemployed,  not  necessarily  rural 
counties. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  would 
point  out  if  we  use  the  word  "rural"  as 
a  definition,  as  of  today  there  are  over 
4,000  active  projects  underway  in  more 
than  1.800  counties.  Under  the  juris- 
diction of  ARA?  No.  IJnder  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  is  the  Department  most  familiar 
with  the  problems  of  those  living  in  rural 
counties. 

I  submit  further  that  under  the  pre- 
scribed criteria  as  set  forth  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, reference  is  made  to  in- 
come levels,  and  I  would  suggest  to  those 
of  you  who  have  contact  with  rural  areas 
the  fact  that  the  net  taxable  Income  of 
a  farmer  does  not  necessarily  compare  at 
the  same  level  with  an  urban  dweller. 
It  has  no  reference  to  comparison  in 
standard  of  living  because  the  tax  treat- 
ment results  of  the  farmer  and  the 
farmer-owners  is  entirely  different  than 
the  nonfarmworker.  The  tax  treat- 
ment of  those  who  earn  by  the  sweat  of 
liis  brow  on  the  land,  if  you  will,  is 
different.  And  the  fact  his  net  taxable 
income  does  not  measure  up  to  the  level 
of  the  urban  dweller  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  he  is  actually  underemployed. 
He  may  well  be,  but  his  level  of  Income 
does  not  necessarily  prove  that. 

There  will  be  comment  made  as  to  the 
number  of  applications  which  are  coming 
in  and  which  have  flooded  the  office  of 
ADA  recently  from  counties  which  are 
5(b>,  or  underemployment  counties.  I 
would  suggest  to  you  that  these  applica- 
tions are  processed  and  bird  dogged  by 
the  ASC  committees.  The  nxunber  of  Uie 
ASC  committees  outnumber  the  other 
employees  of  ARA  by  many  more  times 
than  10  to  1.  It  is  sunazing  no  more  pro- 
grams have  been  coming  In. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  On  this  point  of 
basing  it  solely  on  employment,  how 
would  you  qualify  a  county  where  they 
do  not  have  any  industrial  employment, 
they  do  not  have  any  history  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  to  be  paid,  and. 
therefore,  no  basis  at  all  in  the  form  of 
statistics  to  establish  an  unemployment 
level? 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman  it  Is  up  to  the  States 
to  produce  certain  figures  under  any  of 
these  programs. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  luiemploy- 
ment  figures  depend  on  the  record  main- 
tained in  districts  where  you  have  un- 
employment compensation  programs  and 
pay  unemployment  compensation,  which 
establishes  a  basis  for  unemployment 
statistics. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  have 
discussed  this  with  the  gentleman.  I 
understand  his  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  House 
adopt  this  amendment  for  two  reasons: 
The  Administrator  of  ARA  today  is 
given  an  impossible  task.  He  is  asked 
under  comparable  criteria  to  admiruster 
programs  for  conditions  that  are  entire- 
ly differing  in  their  cause  and  in  their 
effect.  Where  the  program  was  designed 
to  produce  a  rifle  shot  to  handle  a  spe- 
cific target  of  chronic  unemployment,  we 
have  substituted  the  buckshot  of  the 
rabbit  hunter  and  cannot  get  at  the  en- 
the  program.  Secondly,  I  would  say  to 
those  who  are  economy  minded  that 
there  is  no  need  for  any  further  author- 
ization under  this  program,  provided 
these  counties  are  removed,  because 
there  will  be  plenty  of  funds  in  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  making 
a  very  excellent  statement  on  this  very 
important  matter.  In  all  the  years  I 
have  sei-ved  in  this  body  I  have  never 
observed  a  Federal  program  so  badly  and 
so  poorly  administered  as  this  one.  My 
experience  has  been  that  It  is  virtually 
impossible  to  receive  a  reply  to  a  direct 
inquiry  made  to  that  agency.  I  am  just 
wondering  whether  the  gentleman  has 
has  the  same  experience  I  have  had  and 
if  the  gentleman  has  looked  into  the 
causes  of  this  poor  and  Inefficient  ad- 
ministration. Now,  the  experience  of 
our  ofBce  has  been  not  only  failure  to 
receive  replies  to  letters,  failure  to  re- 
ceive acknowledgments,  failure  to  re- 
ceive responsive  replies,  but  Irresponsive 
answers  to  specific  telephone  inquiries. 
It  has  been  the  most  frustrating  expe- 
rience that  I  have  had  In  my  years  of 
service  with  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  I  am  wondering  if  your 
committee  has  looked  into  the  adminis- 
trative phase  of  this  program  to  see 
whether  there  is  any  hope  that  If  It  is 
renewed  a  better  job  might  be  done. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  behind  the  philosophy  of  my 
amendment.  It  is  impossible,  in  my 
opinion,  for  any  administration  to  take 
off  on  two  completely  different  contin- 
gencies and  try  to  solve  two  different 
problems  under  the  same  program.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
throughout  our  hearings  and  during  the 
evidence  that  was  turned  up  there  has 
been  fact  after  fact  after  fact,  piled  one 
on  top  of  the  other,  that  this  program 
has  been  engaged  tn  in  areas  where  the 
projects  actually  have  been  covered  by 
other  programs,  whether  they  be  recre- 
ation areas,  construction  of  pools,  mo- 
tels, golf  courses,  and  so  forth. 
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Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Does 
the  gentleman  believe  that  politics  has 
played  any  part  in  the  administration 
of  the  program? 

Mr  OLIVER  P  BOLTON  This  was 
well  brought  out  In  the  hearings,  as  the 
gentleman.  I  am  sure.  Is  conscious  of. 
and  I  would  prefer  not  to  comment  on  It 
at  this  point.  I  think  the  gentleman 
knows  how  I  feel  about  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  MultirI. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
lay  this  right  on  the  line.  This  is  an- 
other of  the  many  progrsuns  resisted 
over  the  years  by  the  Republican  Party 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  and  now  that  it  is 
part  of  the  law  of  the  Nation  and  is  be- 
ginning to  operate  they  would  like  to 
adopt  it  as  their  own  and  tell  us  again 
that  this  Is  another  program  in  which 
they  can  do  a  better  administrative  job 
than  the  Democrats.  That  Is  what  all 
of  the  opposition  boils  down  to. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I.  for  one, 
have  been  exceedingly  careful  In  my  re- 
marks here  today  not  to  leave  the  infer- 
ence that  this  Is  a  partisan  program  on 
either  side,  and  I  would  appreciate  the 
same  handling  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ment of  the  gentleman  and  I  make  no 
accusation  and  point  no  finger  at  him, 
but  I  think  by  and  large  my  statement 
must  stand.  I  have  read  most  carefully 
the  minority  views  that  have  been  com- 
mended to  our  attention  by  the  minority. 
If  you  will  read  them  as  carefully  as  I 
have  you  will  find  there  Is  plenty  of 
criticism,  some  of  it  may  be  justified,  as 
to  the  operation  of  this  program,  but 
not  In  a  single  one  of  the  minority  views, 
and  there  are  three  sets  of  them,  do  they 
say  they  are  opposed  to  the  program. 
Only  one  of  those  who  signed  the  minor- 
ity views,  who  has  thus  far  spoken,  says 
that  she  will  now  oppose  the  bill. 

Let  us  get  this  straight:  If  you  want 
this  program  to  continue,  you  must  pass 
this  bill  and  authorize  additional  funds. 
There  are  not  enough  funds  in  the  pro- 
gram as  presently  authorized  to  carry 
this  program  on.  If  you  think  and  you 
are  going  to  try  to  tell  the  people  back 
home  that  you  are  for  this  program  be- 
caiise  it  is  good,  but  because  It  Is  badly 
administered  you  do  not  want  to  au- 
thorize any  more  money,  then  tell  them 
frankly  that  you  are  now  voting  to  wind 
it  up.  The  record  Indicates  beyond  any 
persidventure  of  doubt  that  unless  we  au- 
thorize additional  funds  there  can  be  no 
more  loans  and  there  can  be  no  more 
grants  for  any  projects  beylond  those 
already  committed  or  applied  for.  All 
we  are  seeking  by  the  bill  now — not 
through  the  Treasury  financing  method 
or  what  some  call  back-door  financing. 
but  through  the  appropriation  method — 
we  seek  now  to  authorize  an  additional 
$200  million  in  loans  and  an  additional 
$105  million  for  technical  assistance  and 
for  grants. 


The  reason  we  are  going  along  with 
the  appropriation  method  Is  because  we 
feel  on  this  side,  as  you  have  indicated 
on  your  side,  that  the  program  needs 
a  little  closer  scrutiny.  Only  when  the 
administration  shows  that  It  can  use 
additional  money  will  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  allocate  and  appropriate 
some  more  money  for  the  program. 

I  would  like  to  change  the  old  adage, 
or  plagiarize  it  and  say  with  all  due 
deference  to  those  who  have  used  the 
figures,  that  figures  do  not  lie,  but  jug- 
glers do  figure.  I  have  yet  to  witness  in 
my  service  here,  as  much  juggling  with 
figures  as  we  have  had  here  today.  One 
instance  I  have  already  pointed  out  when 
one  of  our  colleagues  yielded  to  me,  that 
while  private  industry,  as  pointed  out 
earlier,  does  require  a  capital  investment 
of  $20,000  to  create  one  single  job,  un- 
der this  program  Government  money 
that  Ls  being  lent  is  creating  an  addi- 
tional job  for  each  $3,000  or  less  that 
is  lent.  Bear  in  mind  in  all  of  these 
programs  and  projects  that  you  have 
referred  to.  In  each  Instance  the  local- 
ity— I  repeat,  the  locality — must  approve 
and  be  willing  to  go  along  with  the 
project,  and  it  must  be  part  of  their 
plan.  This  is  not  an  instance  where 
the  Federal  Crovernment,  or  the  Federal 
Administrator  walks  in  and  says,  "'We 
are  going  to  give  you  industry  here 
whether  you  like  it  or  not.  We  are  going 
to  put  in  here  this  plant,  or  golf  course, 
or  hotel,  whether  you  like  it  or  not." 

It  is  only  when  the  local  people  indi- 
cate they  need  it  and  can  prove  they 
need  it.  and  more,  only  when  they  are 
willing  to  back  up  their  judgment  with 
their  own  hard-earned  cash,  that  this  is 
done. 

You  have  heard  a  lot  about  Duluth. 
Minn  .  and  the  $6,100,000  which  is  being 
wasted  there.  Let  me  tell  you  how  that 
came  into  being.  Duluth.  Minn.,  by  a 
referendum  asked  for  it  and  approved 
and  voted  for  the  project,  and  they 
backed  up  their  judgment  with  $3,100,- 
000  of  their  own  hard  cash. 

And  the  ARA  only  loaned  them  $3  mil- 
lion. I  could  go  on  and  point  to  any 
number  of  other  projects  of  the  same 
kind. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio 
has  circulated  this  very  fine  tabulation; 
it  is  a  good  tabulation,  the  figures  are 
£u:curate  But  let  us  apply  them  to  the 
practical  logic  of  the  situation.  Ac- 
cording to  this.  New  York  State,  my 
home  State,  has  the  largest  tax  burden 
for  Federal  taxes  of  any  State  in  the 
Union.  The  computation  says  it  is  13.39 
percent.  Under  this  computation  the 
State  of  New  York  will  contribute  to  this 
program,  according  to  these  figures,  $36 
million.  That  is  much  more  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union. 

If  we  followed  this  same  kind  of  com- 
putation, I  and  other  Members  from  New- 
York,  ought  to  start  crying  and  saying, 
■  Look,  we  are  paying  13  39  percent  of  tlie 
defense  budget:  why  should  we  do  it? 
We  are  paying  13  39  percent  of  every 
other  budget  that  contributes  to  the 
welfare  and  the  health  and  education  of 
our  country;  why  should  we  do  if" 

I  ask  you  not  to  take  that  view  for  the 
same  reason  that  we  in  New  York  do  not 


take  it.    We  are  not  provincial  and  we 
ask  you  not  to  be  provincial. 

This  Is  one  grand,  big.  prosperous 
country.  We  want  to  make  It  more  so 
We  want  to  root  out  the  areas  of  de- 
pression  and  the  distressed  labor  areas 
We,  In  New  York,  are  willing  to  pay  the 
greatest  share  in  order  to  do  that  and  we 
ask  every  other  State  In  the  Union  to 
join  us  In  doing  its  share  within  its 
means.  It  is  only  in  that  way  that  we  can 
succeed  and  really  practice  our  preach- 
ments about  this  being  the  great,  pros- 
perous, free  country  that  we  want  it  to 
be  and  that  we  ask  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  look  upon  as  an  example  to  them. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  here  about 
hotels  and  motels,  tourism  and  luxuries 
and  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  get  rid 
of  distressed  labor  areas.  In  that  con- 
nection, let  me  say  to  you  that  even  the 
ARA  does  not  pretend  to  be  perfect. 
They  admit  that  possibly  in  some  of  these 
programs  they  did  go  a  little  too  far  in 
trying  to  help  the  local  community  help 
itself  in  accordance  with  what  the  com- 
munity said  it  needed.  But  so  far  as  the 
hotels  and  motels  are  concerned  they 
have  now  revised  their  procedures  and 
I  tell  you  that  in  accordance  with  a  let- 
ter which  I  will  read  in  a  moment,  the 
administration  has  set  new  criteria  for 
the  granting  of  applications  for  hotels 
and  motels  and  tourism,  even  when  the 
locality  that  needs  It  and  indicates  they 
want  it  and  the  people  by  referendum 
have  voted  for  it — and  have  indicated 
the  readiness  to  put  In  their  own  money, 
the  applicant  will  be  required  to  come 
up  with  at  least  50  percent  of  the  project 
cost  on  its  own  and  at  the  same  time 
indicate  that  the  total  cost  will  create 
at  least  one  job  for  every  $6,000  of  capi- 
tal investment — I  remind  you  again  that 
private  enterprise  requires  a  $20,000  in- 
vestment to  create  a  single  job— unless 
they  can  create  at  least  one  job  for  $6,- 
000.  there  will  be  no  ARA  participation. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

U  S  DtPAETMENT  or  Commerce, 

AJIEA  REDrVELOFMENT  ADMINISTRATION. 

Washington.   DC,  June   7,  1963. 
Hon     Abkaham  J.   MuLTn, 
House   of   Representatxvex. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Multer  :  In  responM  to 
your  request  for  Information  relating  to  ap- 
plications fur  ARA  financial  assistance  for 
tourism  projects.  I  am  glad  to  give  you  some 
of  our  current  thinking  on  how  we  Intend  to 
modify  our  present  procedur'^s  In  order  to 
bring  the  Federal  investment  on  tourism 
projects  under  ARA  to  a  more  acceptable 
level. 

In  evaluating  section  6  tovirlsm  projects, 
we  will  consider  whether  a  project  Is:  (1)  one 
which  directly  contributes  to  the  fxindamen- 
tal  restructuring  of  an  area's  ectmomy  and 
where  tourism  had  not  been  Important  to 
the  area  previously,  but  Is  now  considered 
to  have  a  high  potential  for  the  future;  or 
(2i  one  which  does  nut  meet  the  above  cri- 
terion, but  which  Is  designed  primarily  to 
attract,  or  provide  accommodations  for.  ad- 
ditional visitors  to  an  area. 

If  the  project  contributed  directly  to  re- 
structuring an  area's  economy  Into  tourism. 
It  would  be  treated  as  are  all  other  projects 
However,  for  projects  designed  largely  to  pro- 
vide accommodations  for  visitors  to  an  area 
which  Is  already  a  tourist  area,  financial  as- 
sistance would  not  b«  provided  unless  an  Im- 
partial study  Indicates  a  shortage  of  suitable 
accommodations  In  the  area  and  the  una  vail- 
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ability  o/  sulBclent  private  capital  to  provide 
gucb  accommodations. 

If  such  a  shortage  were  found  and  sufBdent 
prtTSto  capital  not  available,  such  projects 
could  be  approved  but  the  Investment  In 
the  proJeoC  would  be  limited  to  60  percent  of 
tiu  project  cost,  or  a  maximum  investment 
of  96,000  per  Job.  whichever  Is  less. 

It  Is  felt  that  this  approach  to  the  evalua- 
tion of  tourism  projects  will  help  to  main- 
tain a  balanced  apportionment  of  Investment 
of  the  funds  authorized  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  economies  of  distressed  areas 
and  creating  employment  opportunities. 
Sincerely. 

H.     'W.     WILUAMS, 

Deputy   Administrator. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  is  a  new  pro- 
gram, despite  the  fact  that  it  has  had 
less  than  2  years  in  which  to  operate.  I 
think  on  the  whole  they  are  doing  a 
rather  good  Job  and  they  can  continue 
to  do  that  good  job  and  improve  on  It  and 
do  a  better  Job  only  if  the  Members  of 
this  House  will  go  along  with  them  and 
give  them  the  tools  with  which  they  can 
continue  to  do  the  work. 

This  program  demands  long  intensive 
and  careful  planning.  It  cannot  operate 
on  a  basis  of  making  loans  or  grants 
merely  for  the  asking. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  One  hundred  and  six  Members 
are  pre.scnt,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio   fMr.  TaftL 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
concern,  I  am  sure,  all  of  us,  for  the 
depressed  areas  of  our  country,  for  the 
areas  where  the  economy  Is  declining, 
for  these  pockets  of  unemployment.  I 
am  sure  that  we  all  see  and  feel  that  it 
Is  truly  a  Federal  responsibility  to  at- 
tempt to  do  something  about  these  prob- 
lems. Whether  we  can  do  something 
about  them  in  the  long  run  through  a 
program  .such  as  this  one  certainly  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  The  operation  of  this 
program  over  a  period  of  2  years  cer- 
tainly has  offered  little  or  no  evidence 
of  this  fact. 

I  think  it  mipht  be  well  to  suggest, 
perhaps,  to  the  Members  of  this  body 
that  Government  fiscal  policies  and  Gov- 
ernment spending  policies  and  many 
other  aspects  of  the  activities  of  our 
National  Government  have  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  thi.s  problem.  Certainly 
providing  a  mere  35,000  jobs  has  little 
to  do  with  the  problem  we  are  facing  of 
unemployment  in   this  country. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  this 
program,  but  there  are  a  few  more  things 
that  mlKht  be  called  to  your  attention 
before  we  move  on  to  voting  on  amend- 
ments to  this  measure. 

First  of  all,  we  have  discussed  the 
question  of  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram I  think  maybe  I  might  add  some- 
what to  the  opinion  already  expressed 
here  that  there  has  indeed  been  real 
maladministration.  There  was  a  no- 
table lack  of  clarity  on  the  program,  and 
I  thouRht  a  notable  lack  of  candor  by 
the  Administrator,  when  he  appeared 
before  our  committee.  I  have  had  per- 
sonal experience.  I  have  ascertained  that 
the  Administration   in   examining   the 


question  of  plant  capacitjr  in  various  in- 
dustries has  not  only  not  paid  any  at- 
tention to  the  Indxistry  flgtires  offered 
to  him,  but  actually  turned  down  such 
Industry  figures.  I  hope  the  a^ncy  is 
now  revising  that  practice  and  beginning 
to  take  a  look  at  these  figures  In  one 
particular  area,  the  tissue-production 
area,  where  it  has  been  mentioned  the 
operation  in  this  country  is  at  only  85 
percent  of  capacity.  I  made  inquiry 
about  that.  The  first  answer  we  were 
given  was  that  this  was  not  a  nationwide 
problem,  that  It  was  an  area  problem. 
We  said,  "Give  us  the  area  figures. 
What  are  you  basing  your  figures  on?" 
We  never  have  had  this  information. 
Indeed,  the  position  has  been  reversed. 
The  Administration  has  gone  back  to 
saying  they  are  considering  industry- 
wide figures. 

I  think  the  fact  that  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  program  has  specified  that 
33  percent  of  the  counties  of  the  United 
States  are  depressed  areas  In  these  more 
or  less  normal  times  is  in  Itself  an  indi- 
cation of  a  real  lack  of  clarity  as  to  who 
are  really  in  trouble  and  in  need.  Cer- 
tainly the  operation  of  the  program  is 
2  years  old — it  •was  started  In  May  of 
1961 — indicating  that  only  22  percent  of 
the  appropriated  funds  for  Industrial 
and  commercial  loans  In  urban  areas 
have  been  used. 

Only  25  percent  of  industrial  commer- 
cial loans  in  nonurban  areas  have  been 
used.  Only  25  percent  of  public  facility 
loans  authorization  has  been  used.  Only 
22  percent  of  public  facility  grants  have 
been  used. 

Over  in  technical  assistance  funds  80 
percent  has  been  used.  We  are  not  mak- 
ing any  complaint.  Of  this,  a  smsdl 
amount,  $4.5  million,  I  think  probably 
has  been  put  to  good  purpose. 

But  I  would  point  this  out,  however, 
and  I  would  like  to  clarify  one  point  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Mttlter]  just  raised — that  this  pro- 
gram will  die  imless  this  bill  is  passed. 
This  certainly  Is  not  true  as  to  the  first 
three  classifications. 

Present  authorizations  for  this  year, 
taken  in  that  light,  would  be  renewed. 
They  would  continue  at  present  rates. 
They  are  $100  million  in  each  case. 

It  is  true  that  the  public  facility  grant 
program  would  expire. 

The  thing  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
you  in  this  particular  bill,  however,  and 
an  amendment  will  be  offered  in  this 
connection  later,  is  that  the  authoriza- 
tions which  are  included  in  this  bill  are 
grossly  in  excess  of  the  request  made  by 
this  administration  Itself  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  this  House. 

In  addition  to  this,  what  we  find  here 
then  is  a  request  for  a  blank  check  for 
the  future.  The  authorizations  being 
asked  here  are  in  most  of  the  Instances 
more  than  double  the  present  appropria- 
tions, less  than  a  quarter  of  which  has 
been  used  in  most  categories. 

To  say  that  this  kind  of  administra- 
tion, this  kind  of  program,  should  get  a 
blank  check  for  the  future,  on  the  kind 
of  authorization  that  is  being  provided 
In  this  present  bill,  certainly.  Is  a  cruel 
hoax  to  many  depressed  areas  and  is 
shifting    jobs    around    in    this    country 


rather  than  coming  out  with  some  real 
answer  to  the  unemployment  problem 
that  we  have  and  the  depressed  areas 
problem  that  we  have.  I  think  we  need 
to  take  another  look  at  this  program. 
We  need  to  take  another  look  next  year 
under  the  threat  of  cutting  off  funds 
unless  there  is  some  better  administra- 
tion and  some  more  effective  proof  of  the 
job  being  done. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  this  pro- 
gram that  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  this  body. 
That  is  the  provisions  relating  to  civil 
rights.  I  would  call  to  your  attention 
again  that  this  program  started  In  May 
1961,  and  I  also  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  you  have  already  heard 
that  during  the  fiscal  year  1963  through 
April,  24  percent  of  all  commercial  and 
industrial  loans,  both  urban  and  non- 
urban  programs  combined,  has  been  used 
for  financing  of  hotels  and  motels — 
transient  facilities.  It  is  true.  I  think, 
that  certainly  many  areas  that  are  going 
to  be  affected  here  are  concerned  with 
civil  rights.  It  is  true  many  of  the  de- 
pressed areas  have  many  Negro  citizens 
whose  employment  opportunities  and 
whose  economic  opporttmities  have  been 
held  back  in  this  country.  I  think  we 
should  have  concern  £md.  certainly,  this 
program  Is  one  that  is  tied  in  with  trying 
to  improve  the  economic  status  of  our 
minority  groups  in  this  country.  That, 
I  think,  is  no  justification  for  us  to  pass 
and  go  ahead  ■with  a  Federal  aid  financed 
program  to  promote  facilities  that  may 
compoimd  the  discrimination  In  this 
country.  That  Is  what  we  may  be  doing 
If  we  pass  this  present  bill. 

The  program,  again  I  remind  you, 
started  in  May  1961 — 18  months  later 
the  President  issued  Executive  Order 
11063  dealing  with  equal  opportunity  in 
housing.  I  call  your  attention  to  that 
order,  issued  only  in  November,  as  I  say, 
of  last  year,  provided,  that  in  the  case  of 
housing  and  related  facilities,  various 
agencies  were  directed  to  take  all  neces- 
sary appropriate  action  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination because  of  race,  color,  creed, 
or  national  origin.  Following  up  under 
that  Executive  order,  the  Administrator 
issued  regulations  in  part  306,  of  title 
13,  of  the  business  credit  and  assistance 
regulations  in  which  it  provided  that 
roughly  the  same  provisions  as  the  Presi- 
dent's order  should  be  related  to  this  pro- 
gram. I  read  in  part  from  those  regiila- 
tions. 

The  regulations  in  this  part  were  is- 
sued pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11063  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  date  of  November  20,  1962, 
and  were  designed  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  established  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  housing  and  related  facilities 
financed  with  the  assistance  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  will  be  made  available  for  use  with- 
out discrimination  based  on  race,  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin. 

Buti,  I  call  your  attention  also  to  sub- 
section 306.3  of  this  section  which  goes 
on  and  specifies: 

As  used  in  thia  pert,  the  term  "residential 
property"  means  land  and  buildings  cur- 
rently intended  for  use  as  a  place  of  abode 
or  a  place  of  dwelling.  Including  nursing 
homes,    but    excluding    transient    or    hotel 
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facilities  or  parts  thereof  which  arc  Intended 
for  occupancy  for  periods  of  less  than  thirty 
days. 

In  Other  words.  Insofar  as  the  tran- 
sient facilities  are  concerned  they  are 
out  from  under  the  provisions  of  the 
President's  order  relating  to  nondiscrim- 
ination and.  in  effect,  by  excluding  them, 
we  are  justifying  and  backing  up  the 
use  of  public  funds,  in  a  large  sector 
where  funds  are  being  used,  because  we 
have  seen  the  amount  of  money  going 
Into  this  kind  of  financing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
in  the  committee  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  try  to  correct  this  situation  and 
to  specify  that  the  transient  facilities 
should  be  covered.  I  had  considered 
offering  such  an  amendment  in  the 
words  of  this  language  eliminating  the 
exclusion  of  transient  facilities.  How- 
ever, after  giving  it  corisideration  I  have 
arrived  at  a  contrary  opinion  and  de- 
cided I  would  not  Introduce  such  an 
amendment  here  today.  The  reason, 
the  only  reason  that  I  am  not  going  to 
offer  it.  is  because  of  the  civil  rights 
revolution  that  is  in  progress  in  this 
country  today,  and  I  am  sure  we  all  rec- 
ognize it.  By  not  offering  the  amend- 
ment today.  I  am  sure  we  can  all  hope 
we  can  move  toward  an  affirmative  bi- 
partisan approach  for  equal  rights  for 
all  our  citizens  under  this  measure  and 
all   federally   financed   measures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  asked  in 
a  speech  yesterday  for  legislation,  and 
presumably  later  he  is  coming  up  with  a 
request  for  legislation,  specifically  out- 
lawing discrimination  in  hotels,  for  one 
thing,  and  many  other  facilities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr  KILBURN  I  yield  the  gentle- 
man 3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  TAFT  I  think  it  should  be  noted 
well  that  insofar  as  this  program  is  con- 
cerned the  President  could  and  should 
today  seek  to  eliminate  discrimination 
which  Is  financed  with  public  funds.  It 
Is  time  that  we  moved  in  this  disgrace- 
ful situation,  and  I  think  that  time  is 
overdue,  whether  by  legislation  or  by 
Executive  order. 

Mr  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wish  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  TaftI.  for  a  very 
fine  statement.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  was  here  in  the  House 
when  I  pointed  out  that  of  all  industrial 
loans  made  in  Michigan  some  92  percent 
of  them  went  into  motels.  I  think  he  can 
readily  understand  why  we  in  Michigan 
would  be  very  much  concerned  whether 
or  not  the  President  actually  had  to  date 
Issued  any  Executive  order  pro\1dine:  for 
nondiscrimination  with  reference  to  oc- 
cupancy of  these  facilities  or  touching 
on  the  matter  insofar  as  it  pertains  to 
transient  facilities. 

Do  I  understand  from  the  gentlem.in 
from  Ohio  that  no  such  Executive  order 
has  yet  been  issued;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  understanding  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Do  I  fur- 
ther understand  that  the  President  does 


have  that  authority  to  Issue  such  an 
order  to  eliminate  discrimination.  So 
that  it  would  pertain,  let  me  say,  to  the 
transients  who  use  these  particular 
motels  that  we  are  financing  under  this 
particular  bill? 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  is  certainly  my  under- 
standing that  the  President  has  such 
authority.  I  think  it  Is  the  very  same 
authority  under  which  he  issued  Execu- 
tive Order  No   11063. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  connection  I 
would  like  to  read  briefly  from  a  letter  I 
received,  dated  June  7.  from  the  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  in  which  he  con- 
demns Executive  Order  No.  11063  of  the 
President  and  finds  it  deficient  in  this 
respect.    He  said,  in  part: 

We  did  not  broaden  our  definitions  to  In- 
clude transient  facilities  since  we  believe  the 
order  Ls  expressly  dt-ected  toward  discrimi- 
nation in  residential  property  which  pre- 
vents many  Americans  from  obtaining  de- 
cent, safe,  and  sanitary  homes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  imply  from  that  state- 
ment, and  I  think  the  only  implication 
you  can  give  It  from  that  statement,  is 
that  there  is  no  directive  which  covers 
transient  facilities  and  it  requires  some 
further  order  and  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent, which  he  would  be  authorized  to 
take,  in  order  to  do  this. 

Mr  HARVEY  of  Michigan  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  for  the 
gentleman's  explanation. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Chairman, 
wi'l  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Ohio  upon  a 
very  constructive  statement  and  a  very 
constructive  approach  to  this  problem, 
and  I  particularly  express  appreciation 
for  the  gentleman's  decision  with  refer- 
ence to  the  amendment  on  the  ques- 
tion of  discrimination.  I  think  it  indi- 
cates a  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  gentleman  which  demonstrates 
that  the  gentleman  is  a  worthy  son  of  a 
great  father. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  certainly  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  that  de- 
cision here  today. 

Mr.  TAFT     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
1  Mr.  V.fNiK  1. 

Mr  VANIK  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
munity which  I  represent  derives  no  di- 
rect benefit  from  this  legislation  How- 
ever, the  indirect  benefits  have  been 
plausible  and  merit  support. 

Under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
and  the  regulations  unemployment  and 
labor  surplus  is  measured  by  so-called 
labor  market  areas.  The  Cleveland  la- 
bor market  area  extends  over  several 
countries  in  the  northern  Ohio  area  and 
includes  almost  2  million  people.  Con- 
sequently, the  highly  concentrated  un- 
employment of  the  central  city  of 
Cleveland  is  mitigated  by  the  higher 
employment  levels  of  the  suburban  and 
outlying  areas. 

Although  Cleveland  labor  market  area 
unemployment  is  currently  below  stand- 


ards of  eligibility  provided  by  this  law 
unemployment  In  my  district  exceeds  12 
percent,  with  over  30,000  unemployed 
employables. 

The  unemployment  problem  of  the 
central  portion  of  my  city  Is  paralleled 
in  many  other  large  cities.  The  Indus- 
trial upheaval  currently  underway  in 
our  cities  is  one  in  which  many  Industries 
are  abandoning  plants  In  the  central 
city  with  obsolete  buildings,  obsolete 
machinery,  and  an  aging  work  force. 
New  plant  locations  are  established  in 
the  outlying  areas,  leaving  behind  In 
the  central  city  abai.doned  plants  and 
displaced  workers. 

My  district  is  as  much  the  victim  of 
persistent  unemployment  as  any  in  this 
country  which  is  receiving  the  benefits 
of  this  act.  The  law  must  be  amended 
to  provide  for  a  redefinition  of  labor 
market  areas  to  include  central  cities  or 
portions  of  central  cities  as  separate 
labor  market  areas.  Certainly  a  city  in 
excess  of  500.000  people  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  labor  market  area  by  itself 
so  that  it  can  qualify  for  participation 
in  this  program  if  the  level  of  unem- 
ployment meets  the  criteria  established 
by  law. 

Page  10  of  the  report  sets  forth  the 
views  of  the  committee  on  this  problem 
and  includes  a  request  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  ARA  make  a  study  to  determine 
how  the  problem  of  unemployment  in 
central  city  area  can  be  solved  and  re- 
port back  to  the  Congress. 

In  view  of  the  committee  request.  I 
will  not  at  this  time  submit  an  amend- 
ment to  qualify  cities  or  portions  of 
cities  as  labor  market  areas.  However, 
I  do  not  believe  I  can  permit  another 
year  to  pass  without  insisting  on  such 
an  amendment  or  a  revision  of  the  law 
to  qualify  central  cities  of  over  500.000 
persons  or  portions  of  cities  to  qualify 
as  labor  market  areas. 

I  want  to  commend  our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  PatmanI,  for  his  full  and  complete 
analysis  of  the  purposes  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  this  bill. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania   I  Mr.  McDadeI. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  87th  Congress  considered  the  entire 
problem  of  establishing  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Authority  the  Nation  was 
faced  with  a  severe  problem  in  the  de- 
clii'c  of  the  industrial  life  of  many  of 
the  formerly  prosperous  industrial  areas 
of  the  country.  To  meet  this  problem  the 
87th  Congress  wrote  a  law.  It  was  a  law 
designed  to  assist  these  centers  of  in- 
dustrial decline  in  their  efforts  to  bring 
back  prosperity  by  a.ssisting  in  their 
search  for  new  industries  and  assislin? 
also  in  the  growth  of  industries  already 
located  there.  We  are  looking  at  that 
act  2  years  later — considering  today  an 
amendment  to  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  of  the  87th  Congress. 

At  the  time  the  law  was  written,  there 
were  just  over  141  industrial  areas  desig- 
nated as  areas  of  persistent  and  substan- 
tial unemployment.  The  program  was, 
I  believe,  a  realistic  and  well-conceived 
measure  which  had  written  Into  it  safe- 
guards to  prevent  any  area  from  engaging 
in   the   business  of   pirating   Industries 
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from  any  other  section  of  the  country. 
I  tell  you  frankly  that  we  in  the  north- 
eastern section  of  Pennsylvania  looked 
upon  this  act  with  immense  hope  and 
with  immense  faith. 

In  my  own  district,  one  substantial 
grant  was  made  and  two  substantial 
loans  were  approved  in  order  to  improve 
the  facilities  of  the  Trane  Co.  and  the 
Eureka  Printing  Co.  Both  of  these  com- 
panies are  strong  and  growing  stronger. 
The  expansion  of  each  of  these  com- 
panies will  continue  to  provide  jobs  for 
our  community  where  many  jobs  are 
needed. 

In  the  10th  Congressional  District  we 
have  invested  in  a  self-help  program 
which  we  think  to  be  noteworthy.  We 
have  an  industrial  park  development 
which  we  hope  may  be  used  to  attract 
new  industries  into  our  area  to  provide 
sorely  needed  employment  but  we  are 
facing  the  point  where  it  is  Impossible 
to  obtain  the  money  sufRcient  to  carry 
out  this  program  without  the  continued 
help  of  the  Federal  Crovernment.  For 
this  reason  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  will  accept  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  majority  report 
and  will  pass  these  amendments  to  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act.  I  am  particu- 
larly hopeful  that  the  amendment  in- 
cluded In  section  3  of  this  bill  which 
permits  local  funds  invested  in  a  project 
to  be  repaid  concurrently  with  the  ARA 
loan  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the  rate  of 
repayment  of  such  loan  will  be  passed. 
The  10  percent  required  by  law  which 
must  be  put  up  by  the  local  community 
is  a  very  difficult  10  percent  to  obtain. 
If  this  money  must  be  repaid  only  after 
the  ARA  part  of  the  loan  is  repaid,  then 
we  may  have  the  10-percent  local  money 
tied  up  for  as  long  as  20  or  25  years  be- 
fore any  of  it  is  returned  to  become  avail- 
able for  applications  for  new  projects. 

It  is  my  hope,  therefore,  that  the  House 
will  see  fit  to  pass  this  particular  amend- 
ment to  the  ARA  bill. 

Much  good  has  come  out  of  the  ARA 
bill  over  the  past  2  years  and  much  criti- 
cism has  been  leveled  at  that  bill — some 
of  it  I  believe,  justly. 

There  are  two  inherent  problems  In 
this  act.  One  is  legislative,  one  Is  ad- 
ministrative. The  original  designated 
areas  have  grown  In  staggering  propor- 
tions. The  original  141  areas  have  now 
grown  with  the  addition  of  856  rural 
areas  plus  52  Indian  reservations. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  section 
5'b)  has  added  immrasurably  to  the 
problem  of  administering  this  act.  This 
is  the  legislative  problem. 

There  Is  also  an  administrative  prob- 
lem. The  minority  report  points  out 
that  loan.^  and  crants  have  been  made  to 
busine.sses  which  will  provide  few  new 
jobs  and  little  industrial  growth.  This 
Is  the  administrative  problem. 

But  I  ask  you  all  to  consider  today  not 
only  the  faults  but  the  virtues.  This 
program  is  conceptually  a  loan  program. 
As  such  it  represents  an  opportunity  for 
the  Federal  Government  not  only  to  ob- 
tain a  return  on  the  money  invested  in 
the  loan  but  two  other  returns  as  well. 
If  a  Federal  loan  can  provide  employ- 
ment for  a  sub.stantial  number  of  people, 
then  these  people  are  not  only  removed 


from  the  rolls  of  those  obtaining  relief 
but  they  are  placed  once  more  on  the 
rolls  of  the  taxpayers  providing  fresh 
revenue  for  the  Federal  Government. 
There  is  a  second  bonus  which  cannot 
be  measured  In  cash,  I  have  watched, 
personally,  the  ravishing  effects  of  un- 
employment. It  eats  the  spirit.  It  de- 
stroys the  home.  It  undermines  the  en- 
tire social  framework  of  the  community. 
If  this  act  provides  employment  to  give 
back  to  men  their  self-respect  as  wage 
earners  in  their  community,  then  we  in 
Congress  can  be  proud  of  the  people  we 
have  saved  from  social  dereliction. 

I  would  point  out  to  all  of  you  that 
every  penny  invested  by  the  ARA  In  my 
district  was  specifically  aimed  at  provid- 
ing new  jobs  by  means  of  Industrial 
growth.  This  was  the  end  of  the  act.  It 
can  be  achieved.  The  number  of  new 
jobs  provided  is  only  a  beginning  in  the 
program  which  we  must  develop  but  It  Is 
a  beginning  and  I  do  not  want  to  see  it 
come  to  an  end. 

Long  before  the  ARA  was  passed  by 
the  87th  Congress  we  had  already  de- 
veloped a  plan  for  self-help.  We  had, 
however,  exhausted  our  resources  and 
we  knew  that  we  needed  help  from  out- 
side. That  help  has  come  to  us.  It  is 
my  belief  that  our  past  experience  with 
such  operations  as  the  Scranton-Lack- 
awanna  Industrial  Building  Co.  and  the 
Lackawamia  Industrial  Fund  Enterprises 
prepared  us  to  deal  with  ARA  much  more 
quickly  than  other  communities.  Now, 
however,  the  experience  we  had  has  gone 
to  other  communities  through  their  work 
with  ARA.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  fu- 
ture will  show  a  far  wiser  pattern  of 
planning  than  the  past  2  years  have 
shown.  Experience  has  given  all  of  us 
new  potential.  If  there  are  problems  in 
this  act,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  solu- 
tion is  to  destroy  the  act,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  solution  is  to  cure  the 
evils.  I  respectfully  urge  the  adoption 
of  H.R.  4996. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvania  [Mr.  Moorhead], 

Mr,  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
unemployment  is  the  No.  1  domestic  eco- 
nomic problem  facing  our  country  today. 
The  present  rate  of  unemployment  is  5.6 
percent — seasonally  adjusted  it  Is  5.9 
percent — for  all  of  our  population  and 
almost  double  that,  or  10.3  percent  for 
the  nonwhite  population,  and  for  our 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
19  it  is  19  1  percent. 

Now.  we  can  attack  this  problem  with 
temporary  quickie  programs  such  as  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation  and 
public  relief. 

These  are  aspirin  tablets  which  bring 
fast,  fast,  fast  relief,  but  do  not  effect 
any  cure  of  the  underlying  disease.  The 
oppononts  of  this  bill  seem  to  complain 
about  this  program  because  it  does  not 
bring  about  fast  relief.  They  fail  to 
understand  that  ARA  is  not  a  quickie 
aspirin  tablet,  but  an  attempt  to  cure 
economic  ills  which  have  been  develop- 
ing In  certain  areas  over  many,  many 
years 

Furthermore,  the  objection  that  ARA 
should  have  accomplished  more  comes, 
it  seems  to  me,  with  ill  grace  from  Mem- 


bers on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  We 
could  have  had  5  years  of  ARA  accom- 
plishment had  it  not  been  for  the  1958 
pocket  veto,  and  3  years  of  ARA  accom- 
plishment had  It  not  been  for  the  1960 
veto. 

This  program  really  began  11/2  years 
ago  in  the  fall  of  1961  when  the  first 
dime  of  money  was  appropriated.  Let  us 
look  at  the  record.  Of  the  total  indus- 
trial loans  of  some  $67.9  million,  only  12 
percent  were  affected  in  the  first  9 
months  after  the  first  dime  of  appropria- 
tion, and  88  percent  in  the  1 1  months  of 
this  fiscal  year.  This  program,  of  neces- 
sity, got  off  to  a  slow  start  but  it  is  now 
accelerating  and  w^  should  permit  it  to 
do  the  job. 

ARA  had  to  establish  an  organization. 
Each  applying  local  community  had  to 
develop  an  overall  economic  plan. 

Finally  eac>»  community  had  to  raise 
at  least  10  percent  of  the  dollar  amount 
of  every  application,  and  this  amount 
imder  law /Could  not  be  repaid  until  the 
full  Federal  amount  had  been  repaid,  in 
some  cases  for  25  years.  Recognizing 
the  deterrent  effect  of  this  provision,  on 
February  4,  1963,  I  Introduced  H  R.  3332 
to  permit  concurrent  repayment  of  the 
local  contribution  with  the  Federal  con- 
tribution. I  am  happy  that  the  sub- 
stance of  this  bill  w£is  included  as  part  of 
section  3  of  this  bill.  One  of  the  wit- 
nesses from  Wisconsin  testified  before 
our  committee: 

One  of  the  problems  In  meeting  the  10- 
percent  requirement  Is  that,  under  present 
law,  none  of  the  Industrial  development 
funds  provided  by  local  residents  can  be  re- 
paid until  the  entire  balance  of  loans  under 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  have  been  paid. 
This  creates  some  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  in- 
dividuals tend  to  look  at  funds  so  Invested 
as  contributions  which  many  of  them  feel 
will  not  be  returned  to  them  in  their  life- 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  H.R.  4996. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  voted  for  this  legislation 
when  it  first  came  before  the  House  in 
1958-59.  and  each  time  thereafter.  I 
sponsored  one  of  the  first  area  redevelop- 
ment bills  introduced  in  this  body  because 
I  felt  in  all  sincerity  that  It  would  assist 
distressed  areas  such  as  many  of  the 
communities  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict and  help  alleviate  some  of  the  per- 
sistent high  unemployment  we  have  had 
for  many  years.  I  regret  to  report  that 
such  has  not  been  the  case.  I  said  a  few 
moments  ago  that  I  had  never  observed 
a  Federal  program  so  poorly  administered 
as  this  one.  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict three  small  projects  have  been  ap- 
proved. There  are  literally  dozens  and 
dozens  of  projects  pending  where  local 
contributions  are  available  but  ARA  ap- 
proval has  not  been  forthcoming.  Out 
of  the  three  projects  one  has  been 
funded,  two  have  not,  and  no  one  can 
be  certain  whether  they  ever  will  be. 

If  this  program  is  to  help  solve  the  un- 
employment problem  it  must  be  directed 
tow  ard  areas  of  hard  core  unemployment 
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such  as  the  area  that  I  represent.  Un- 
fortunately, that  has  not  been  the  case. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  here  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  my  State,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hauvky], 
about  91  percent  of  the  Industrial  loans 
in  the  State  have  gone  into  motels.  No- 
body can  quarrel  with  the  motel  business. 
It  is  very  important  in  Michigan.  But 
the  vast  majority  of  that  money  went  to 
the  city  of  Detroit  and  vicinity  where 
there  already  is  an  oversupply  of  hotel 
and  motel  rooms  at  the  present  time.  I 
simply  cannot  see  in  what  respect  this 
type  of  assistance  will  help  relieve  the 
unemployment  problem  or  the  economy 
of  our  State. 

The  city  of  Duluth  was  mentioned  here 
earlier.  There  was  one  project  in  that 
city  costing  appro.ximately  $6  million. 
Duluth  is  a  fine  city.  It  is  not  far  from 
my  district.  It  Is  represented  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BlatnickI.  a  very  able  Member  of 
this  House.  But  why  shoxild  $6  million 
or  nearly  33  percent  of  the  entire  ap- 
propriation for  1  year  be  spent  in  one 
small  city,  regardless  how  good  the  city 
or  how  good  the  people  or  how  good  the 
Congressman  who  represents  that  city? 
It  could  be  merely  a  coincidence,  but  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  happens  to 
be  the  sponsor  of  the  Public  Works  Ac- 
celeration Act  being  administered  by 
ARA. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MuLTBR]  said  that  the  reason  Duluth 
got  its  money  was  because  the  people 
there  were  ready  to  put  up  their  share. 
I  have  dozens  of  projects  in  my  district 
where  municipalities  are  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  put  up  the  money;  sewer 
treatment  projects,  water  projects,  and 
such — but  they  have  not  been  approved. 

Is  a  water  project  or  a  sewer  project 
not  equally  important  as  far  as  employ- 
ment IS  concerned,  with  a  public  building 
in  the  city  of  Duluth,  which  at  $6  million 
will  provide  only  22  permanent  jobs. 

I  merely  point  out  these  things.  Mr. 
Chairman,  becau.se  if  I  vote  for  this  bill 
today  it  will  be  with  tongue  in  cheek  and 
on  the  basis  of  a  small  crumb  being 
better  than  no  bread.  The  people  of  my 
district  thought — because  I  told  them — 
and  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  some 
benefit  would  accrue  to  them  and  to  their 
communities  as  a  result  of  this  act.  But 
they  have  been  bitterly  disillusioned  and 
so  have  I,  by  the  discriminatory  treat- 
ment which  our  area  has  received. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky  [Mr.  Perkins  I. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
speak  in  support  of  H.R.  4996.  Area  Re- 
development Act  amendments  of  1963. 
as  amended  and  recommended  for  pas- 
sage by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

I  am  in  thorough  agreement  with  the 
committee  that  it  should  not  be  neces- 
sary to  go  into  great  detail  conceramg 
the  need  for  the  type  of  positive  program 
provided  by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
to  assist  tiiose  communities  and  areas 
which  today  contain  millions  of  people 
suffering  from  prolonged  unemployment 
and  drastically  low  family  incomes.  I 
do  not  propose  to  elaborate  on  this  need. 


The  fact  that  hundreds  of  areas  have 
remained  in  a  distressed  and  econom- 
ically disadvantaged  c<»dltion  while  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  has  enjoyed  prosperity 
and  relative  affluence  Is  well  known  and 
beyond  debate.  In  enacting  the  1961 
Area  Redevelopment  Act,  the  Congress 
clearly  recognized  that  the  problems  of 
these  pockets  of  distress  are  In  addition 
to  the  Nations  current  slackened  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  also  clearly  repudi- 
ated the  view  that  the  problems  of  these 
distressed  areas  are  solely  their  own 
private  concern. 

I  want  to  emphasize  briefly  today  four 
points: 

First.  I  would  emphasize  that  it  was 
never  the  contention  of  the  act's 
sponsors  that  the  area  redevelopment 
program  is  the  sole  answer  for  the  hard- 
core areas  of  unemplojmient,  underem- 
ployment, and  low  family  income — only 
that  it  is  one  of  the  answers.  In  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  act,  the  Congress 
created  a  set  of  tools  designed  to  be  an 
important  and  effective  part  of  an  attack 
on  many  fronts  on  the  problems  of  these 
depressed  areas.  It  w&s  highly  unfortu- 
nate, as  the  committee  has  stated  in  its 
report,  that  "some  of  those  who  had 
been  working  for  this  type  of  program 
expected  overnight  results  once  the  law 
was  passed  and  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  w^as  in  being."  Such  ex- 
pectations were  both  unrealistic  and 
unfair.  These  areas  did  not  become  dis- 
tressed in  2  years.  They  will  not  re- 
cover in  2  years.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  why  and  how  many  of  the 
long-suffering  areas  developed  the  wish 
that  some  immediate  cure-all,  some  pan- 
acea, some  new  economic  wonder  drug 
could  be  found  which  would  miraculous- 
ly end  the  frightful  blight  of  chronic 
recession.  I  ask  today  for  a  balanced 
view  of  the  problems  with  which  hun- 
dreds of  communities  are  dealing,  and 
of  the  program  which  has  been  devel- 
oped as  one  type  of  attack  upon  them. 
To  repeat,  these  problems  did  not  de- 
scend upon  these  communities  overnight, 
and  the  job  of  understanding  these  prob- 
lems and  of  harne.ssing  and  focussing  the 
necessary  local,  State,  and  national  re- 
sources— both  public  and  private — to  the 
end  of  re-shaping  and  redirecting  out- 
dated economies  and  developing  new  and 
diversified  and  growing  economic  bases 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  short  time. 
The  area  redevelopment  program  is  Just 
what  it  was  designed  to  be — just  what 
It  ought  to  be  in  a  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem; that  IS.  a  battery  of  weapons  which 
communities  can  u.se  in  their  long  and 
arduous  struggle  toward  economic  re- 
covery and  growth!. 

This  statement  brings  me  to  a  second 
matter  which  I  want  to  emphasize  and 
make  clear.  It  Is  this.  Not  one  single 
weapon  in  this  ar.senal  can  be  forced 
upon  any  individual  or  any  community. 
No  borrower  can  be  coerced  or  forced  in- 
to applying  for  or  into  accepting  a  com- 
mercial or  indu.strial  loan;  no  commu- 
nity can  be  forced  to  apply  for  a  loan  or 
grant  to  construct,  expand,  or  remodel 
a  public  facility:  no  community  can  be 
forced  to  apply  for  a  technical  assistance 
service  or  for  a  program  to  train  or  re- 
train its  workers.     The  entire  program 


operates  within  the  framework  of  an  ex- 
tensive exercise  of  local  home  r\Ue  re- 
sponsibilities. In  fact,  the  provislon«  of 
the  act  are  such  that  In  order  to  make 
use  of  the  tools  of  recovery  which  are 
provided,  communities  must  put  forth 
more  initiative  and  effort,  must  exer- 
cise greater  responsibility  and  control 
over  their  economic  destiny  than  ever 
before.  I  believe  strongly,  and  shall  al- 
ways so  believe,  that  it  is  the  primary 
and  inescapable  responsibility  of  the 
people  in  an  area  to  develop  their  own 
resources.  This  is  precisely  what  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  requires,  it 
is  only  when  and  where  the  abilities  and 
the  resources  of  localities  are  no  long, 
er  siifSclent  to  meet  their  needs  that  the 
act  provides  for  certain  helpful  types  of 
aid,  and  even  then  only  on  the  basis  of 
plans  dra\^'n  up  by  authorities  widely 
representative  of  the  community  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State. 

The  third  point  I  would  emphasize  is 
that  in  the  less  than  2  years  of  its  oper- 
ation the  area  redevelopment  program 
has  made  Impressive  strides.  New 
ground  has  been  broken.  Many  areas 
suffering  from  severe  economic  depres- 
sion have  taken  their  first  organized 
step  toward  understanding  their  prob- 
lems and  toward  mobilizing  to  meet 
these  problems  and  to  capture  their  op- 
portunities. Under  the  stimulus  of  the 
act,  more  coordinated  planning  and  act- 
ing In  behalf  of  economic  rehabilitation 
and  growth  is  taking  place  in  my  State 
than  I  have  ever  observed  before.  Many 
scores  of  economically  stranded  com- 
munities across  the  country  have  dis- 
covered that  they  have  untapped  re- 
sources which  can  be  developed  for  a 
variety  of  job-creating  purposes. 

For  example,  in  my  district,  with  the 
help  of  ARA  loans,  we  have  created  new 
jobs  in  the  making  of  kitchen  cabinet*, 
in  the  production  of  various  handicraft 
items  out  of  native  materials,  in  the  op- 
eration of  basic  shelter  and  feeding  fa- 
cilities required  in  the  promotion  of  tour- 
ism, and  in  the  manufacture  of  electric 
equipment. 

I  want  to  say  a  .special  word  about  one 
of  tliese  projects.  An  enterprising  crafts- 
man in  a  small  village  in  one  of  the 
hardest  hit  counties  in  my  district  started 
with  two  employees  a  few  years  ago  in 
Uie  business  of  making  quahty  kitchen 
cabinets  u-sing  native  materials.  In  time 
he  built  up  his  production  to  where  he 
was  employing  between  30  and  40  work- 
ers. With  the  help  of  an  ARA  loan  he 
has  now  expanded  to  an  employment  of 
around  120  workers,  and  today  he  is  the 
lai-gest  employer  in  his  local  area.  His 
cabinets  are  sold  by  the  leading  hard- 
ware concerns  throughout  the  northeast 
and  central  sections  of  the  United  States 
This  local  boy  has  shown  what  local  in- 
itiative and  a  timely  helping  hand  can 
do. 

In  addition  to  these  new  job-creating 
enterprises,  we  are  also  training  nurses 
aid.s,  automobile  mechanics,  hospital 
orderlies,  bench  workers,  and  machine 
operators.  Also,  through  ARA  technical 
as.sistance  we  are  determining  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  new  wood  products 
companies,  structural  clay  products 
plants,   and   hardwood   pulp   and   paper 
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mills.  Slowly  the  communities  not  only 
in  my  district  but  throughout  the  Nation 
are  realizing  that  Industrial  diversifica- 
tion Is  possible,  and  that  If  they  have  any 
elements  of  economic  strength  In  their 
areas,  and  particularly  If  they  have  de- 
termination and  ingenuity,  the  kit  of 
tools  provided  in  the  area  redevelopment 
program  can  be  Importantly  useful  to 
them.  The  guiding  principle  of  ARA 
constitutes  a  challenge  to  and  refuta- 
tion of  economic  Darwinism — the  notion 
that  if  an  area  is  in  the  slumps,  it  is  a 
result  of  natural,  unchangeable  condi- 
tions and  that  it  is  wasteful  and  a  folly 
to  attempt  to  reverse  the  trend  toward 
further  economic  decline.  I  submit  that 
my  State  and  my  district  are  now  con- 
firming this  refutation. 

The  area  redevelopment  program  has 
only  just  begun.  In  all  parts  of  the 
country  as  people  have  found  out  that 
the  program  Is  not  a  miracle  drug  but  Is 
an  honest  effort  to  equip  them  with  some 
valuable  tools  which  they  themselves 
must  use,  as  they  have  discovered  that 
the  program  is  not  an  unlimited.  Irre- 
sponsible handout,  that  it  does  not  sup- 
plant local  effort  or  private  banking,  and 
that  the  more  the  communities  them- 
selves do,  the  better — as  people  have 
found  out  these  things,  they  have  set 
about  to  use  the  tools  at  their  disposal 
under  the  act.  And  as  they  have  used 
these  tools,  a  new  spirit  of  hope  and  ag- 
gressive determination  and  a  new  confi- 
dence In  themselves  has  come  to  life 
among  the  people  at  all  levels  In  an  ever- 
growing number  of  communities. 

Finally.  I  would  emphasize  that  It 
would  be  a  cruel  and  tragic  disappoint- 
ment to  hundreds  of  economically  de- 
pressed communities,  which  do  not  have 
the  nece.'^sary  funds  and  resources  to  re- 
shape and  revitalize  their  declining  econ- 
omies, if  the  scope  and  effectiveness  of 
the  area  redevelopment  program  are  now 
curtailed  Just  at  the  time  when  the  or- 
ganized efforts  of  these  communities  are 
beginning  to  bear  fruit.  Now  i.s  the  time 
for  more  Intensive  and  extensive  effort, 
not  for  less. 

It  Is  my  unqualified  contention  that 
the  area  redevelopment  program  has 
demon-^trated  its  importance  and  effec- 
tiveness, and  I,  therefore,  most  heartily 
support  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
amendments  of  1963,  as  amended  and 
recommended  for  pa.S-sage  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bankfne:  and  Currencv. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  fMr.  AnrNDSI. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
demon.strate  the  patent  absurdity  of  this 
so-called  distressed  area  program,  I  shall 
take  no  more  time  than  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  one  of  the  projects  approved 
by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion. 

You  will  find  the  various  projects  listed 
on  page  18  of  the  committee  hearings. 
AmonT  tho.se  listed  is  a  loan-grant  of 
J6  1  million  for  the  construction  of  a 
huge  auditorium  convention -type  com- 
plex in  Duluth.  You  will  also  note  in  the 
listing  that  this  project  will  provide  only 
22  permanent  jobs. 

It  is  ridiculous  on  its  face  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  making  a  grant  of 
$3  million  and  a  loan  of  $8.1  million  to 


any  city  to  create  22  permanent  Jobs. 
Granted,  some  temporary  employment 
will  be  provided  in  the  construction  of 
the  auditorium,  but  this  Is  supposed  to 
be  a  rehabilitation  program,  not  a  make- 
work  program,  as  in  the  Instance  of  the 
accelerated  public  works  program. 

Twenty-two  permanent  jobs  to  be 
created  at  a  cost  of  $6.1  million.  It  Is 
absurd.  But  that  Is  not  the  whole  story. 
And  It  is  disturbing  to  m:  to  find  that 
the  ARA  Itself  Is  not  telling  the  Congress 
the  whole  story. 

I  charge  the  ARA  guilty  of  either  delib- 
erate deception  of  faulty  recordkeeping. 
While  the  ARA  tells  us  that  in  addition 
to  the  grant  of  $3  million.  It  Is  making  a 
loan  of  $3.1  million  to  Duluth,  I  learned 
that  on  March  18  the  city  sold  a  bond 
issue  in  that  amount  at  a  net  Interest 
cost  of  2.8969  percent.  When  I  called 
the  ARA  a  few  days  ago  for  Information 
on  its  alleged  loan,  I  was  simply  told  It 
was  still  being  negotiated.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  assume  that  the  ARA  is 
simply  padding  its  figures  to  try  to  jus- 
tify this  additional  authorization,  delib- 
erately covering  up  Its  lack  of  accom- 
plishment with  funds  already  authorized 
and  still  available. 

If  that  is  not  true  in  fact,  then  we  can 
only  conclude  that  the  Agency  is  so  In- 
efficiently operated  that  it  does  not  even 
know  that  the  city  of  Duluth  has  ob- 
tained the  money  on  the  open  market. 

The  city  of  Duluth  is  supposed  to  be 
a  depressed  area.  And  yet  the  city  ob- 
viously has  excellent  credit  standing. 
It  was  able  to  raise  $3.1  million  at  a  net 
interest  cost  of  only  2.8969  percent. 

This  is  substantially  less  than  the 
Federal  Government  itself  can  borrow 
money.  On  April  9.  just  3  weeks  after 
the  city  of  Duluth  made  Its  borrowing, 
the  Federal  Government  offered  a  $300 
millior  31-year  bond  Issue.  Mark  you 
that  this  financing  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  net  Interest  cost  of  4.0931  per- 
cent. As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  yes- 
terday the  Federal  Government  offered 
7-year  bonds  in  the  amount  of  $1,250 
billion  at  4  percent  interest.  It  does  not 
make  sense.  Why  should  the  Federal 
Government  be  granting  $3  million  and 
proposing  to  loan  $3.1  million  more  to 
the  city  of  Duluth,  or  any  other  city, 
when  the  city  can  borrow  the  money  it- 
self at  less  interest  rate  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government? 

There  Is  much  more  I  should  like  to 
say  about  this  fatuous  program.  But 
need  I  say  more  as  to  its  absurdity  than 
the  specifics  I  have  just  presented?  I 
have  nothing  against  the  city  of  Du- 
luth. I  have  nothing  against  their  pro- 
posed auditorium.  But  why  should  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  put  several 
million  dollars  In  a  project  that  will 
create  only  22  permanent  jobs  In  a  so- 
called  depressed  area  that  itself  can  bor- 
row a  full  1  percent  cheaper  than  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Sx 
Germain  ] . 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  which 
President  Kennedy  signed  into  law  on 
May  1,  1961,  is  unique  in  that  it  repre- 


sents a  major  effort  to  bring  all  of  the 
resources  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
Governments  together  on  the  problems 
of  imemployment  and  underemployment 
that  today  affect  so  many  conununities 
and  people  across  the  country. 

The  area  redevelopment  program  is 
also  unique  in  that  it  rests  entirely  on 
local  initiative  and  the  ability  of  local 
people,  committees,  and  development 
groups  to  band  together  to  solve  the 
problems  of  unemployment.  ARAs 
function  is  to  assist  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments with  their  job-generating 
programs. 

In  2  years  ARA  has  made  available 
several  forms  of  financial  and  technical 
assistance  which  will  help  create  an 
estimated  69,000  direct  and  indirect  jobs 
and  to  retrain  20,000  unemployed  work- 
ers with  new  job  skills.  These  projects 
represent  a  total  Federal  investment  of 
$135  miUion,  most  of  which  is  in  the 
form  of  loans  repayable,  with  interest, 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

For  a  moment  let  us  look  at  the  kinds 
of  Federal  assistance  that  can  be  made 
available  imder  ARA.    They  include: 

Industrial  and  commercial  loans  to 
help  new  firms  establish  or  existing  firms 
expand.  To  date,  186  such  projects  have 
been  approved  at  a  total  Federal  Invest- 
ment of  nearly  $68  million  to  help  create 
more  than  20,000  direct  and  13,000  indi- 
rect jobs. 

Loans  and  grants  for  such  public  fa- 
cilities as  water  and  sewer  systems,  rail- 
road sidings,  and  access  roads  connected 
with  industrial  development.  More  than 
100  such  projects  have  been  approved  by 
ARA  at  a  total  cost  of  $48.8  million  to 
help  create  22,000  direct  new  jobs. 

Technical  assistance  studies  to  help 
areas  of  chronic  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment review  potential  human 
and  natural  resources  that  could  lead  to 
new  or  expanding  industry  and  new  jobs. 
One  hundred  ninety-four  such  programs 
at  a  cost  of  $6.5  million  have  been  ap- 
proved, programs  that  could  lead  to 
thousands  of  new  jobs. 

Finally,  training  and  subsistence  pro- 
grams to  help  retrain  unemployed  work- 
ers for  new  skills  in  their  areas.  More 
than  400  training  programs  have  been 
approved  at  a  cost  of  $11  million  to  help 
retrain  20,000  unemployed  workers. 

In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island.  ARA 
activity  has  been  very  gratifying.  More 
than  2,000  unemployed  workers  in  the 
Providence-Pawtucket  area  will  benefit 
from  ARA  financial  assistance  projects. 
In  addition,  more  than  750  unemployed 
workers  will  be  retrained  with  new  skills 
as  the  result  of  training  programs  ap- 
proved thus  far  in  Rhode  Island. 

And  more  projects  are  In  the  works — 
projects  that  will  help  create  thousands 
of  additional  jobs. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  ARA  pro- 
gram Is  unique  and  successful.  It  has 
to  be  In  a  program  that  has  already  done 
so  much  for  so  many  through  local. 
State,  and  Federal  efforts. 

It  is  with  this  In  mind  that  I  heartily 
recommend  that  the  House  act  favorably 
on  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Stratton]. 
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Mr.    STRATTON.    Mr.    Chairman, 
rise  in  support  of  the  legislation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  one  of  the  orlg- 


I     to  produce  more  sugar.    And  then  he  sugar.    They  saw  a  chance  once  and  for 

said  we  have  in  upstate  New  York  an-  all  to  pro^e  that  sugar  was  not  a  cron 

other  area  where  from  a  barren,  rock-  automaUcally  reserved  for  one  particu* 

inal  cosponsors  of  this  area  rederelop-    covered  soil  rugged  individuals  are  try-  lar  geographic  section  of  the  countr* 

ment  legislation.    I  was  for  it  then,  and    ing  desperately  to  eke  a  meager  living  that  it  could  be  grown  and  should  bt 

I  have  been  fighting  for  it  for  years.    I     from  this  very  barren  soil.    And  then  grown  in  the  northeastern  secttoa  of  our 

am  still  for  it  today.                                         we  are  told  that  While  these  New  Yorkers  country   which   uses  the  greatest  per- 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  agree  with  my     *re  trying  to  make  this  living,  we  have  centage  of  sugar  and  which  has  eJreadi 

distinguished  colleague,   the  gentleman     ^o    ARA    Admini-stration    stepping    in  been  losing  all  too  many  of  our  Jobs  and 

with    $118,000    and    paying    these    New  ^     .       ...                                   «* 


from  New  York  [Mr.  Multth]  in  his 
statement  that  what  we  are  deciding  to- 
day is  whether  we  really  believe  in  this 
program  and  want  to  see  it  continued  or 
whether  we  want  to  see  it  gradually 
strangled  to  death. 

Mr.  Chairman,  four  of  the  five  coun- 
ties I  had  the  honor  to  represent  Ln  the 
last  Congress  were  eligible  for  this  aid. 
Three  counties  in  my  present  district 
have  been  eligible  for  it.  One  of  these 
has  Just  gone  off  the  unemployment  list 
because  the  situation  Is  improving  there, 
and  the  situation  in  some  of  the  other 
counties  that  were  originally  qualified 
for  help  has  also  been  Improving.  Things 
are  looking  up  a  little  bit  in  New  York 
State,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  in  New 
York  are  grateful  for  Uie  help  that  this 
program  has  given  to  us.  Now  this  is  a 
long-range  program,  as  other  speakers 
have  already  pointed  out.  It  is  not  a 
one-shot  deal.  It  is  not  an  overnight 
program.  It  is  obviously  going  to  take 
some  time  to  get  the  program  to  end  un- 
employment rolling,  because  these  con- 
ditions which  It  is  intended  to  relieve 
have  been  festering  for  years.  We  have 
only  been  in  operation  for  2  years.  It 
seems  to  me  we  have  got  to  give  the  pro- 
gram a  little  longer  period  of  time  and 
some  assurance  of  a  continuing  ability 
to  extend  help  if  we  really  intend  to  see 
this  kind  of  answer  to  the  unemployment 
problem  pay  off. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  today  has 
largely  taken  the  form  of  a  case-by-case 
analysis.  We  are  not  seeking  apparently, 
to  discuss  the  basic  philosophy  of  this 
legislation,  but  rather  we  are  arguing 
specific  cases  of  specific  loans  made  to 
specific  communities.  Well,  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  other  loaiis  that 
have  been  made  to  communities  outside 
of  my  own  congressional  district,  of 
course,  but  I  do  believe  I  know  some- 
thmg  about  the  loans  that  have  t)oen 
made  in  my  own  congressional  district. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WidvallI 
a  moment  ago  made  reference  to  a  loan 
made  by  the  ARA  in  the  35th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  a  district,  in- 
cidentally, that  was  formerly  represented 
by  the  dustinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Taber,  in  the  last  Congress. 

Well,  if  the  case  to  which  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WtonallI 
referred  is  going  to  be  any  criterion  then 
I  know  I  can  demonstrate  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  this  area  re- 
development program  not  only  should  be 
continued  but  it  ought  to  be  improved 
and  enlarged. 

The  story  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  told  was  this:  He  said  that 
they  have,  out  in  Minnesota,  a  great 
sugarbeet  producing  area  in  the  Red 
River  Valley  where  the  people  are  dying 


York  citizens  to  try  to  help  them  find  out 
how  they  can  grow  beets  in  this  impos- 
sible soil  at  the  very  time  that  these  peo- 
ple back  Ln  Minnesota  are  just  dying  for 
a  chance  to  grow  more  sugarbeets  with- 
out any  tests  or  any  help  from  ARA. 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  ap- 
pealing story.  The  only  trouble  is  that 
it  happens  to  be  180  degrees  wrong  in 
every  single  respect.  In  the  first  place, 
the  request  of  Cayuga  County.  N.Y.,  for 
a  sugarbeet  allotment  was  made  under 
the  provisions  of  the  1962  Sugar  Act 
which  had  been  specifically  designed  to 
encourage  new  areas  to  get  into 
sugar  producing  which  had  not  previ- 
ously been  growing  sugar. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  people  of  Minne- 
sota have  any  complaint  at  all.  their 
complaint  has  to  do  with  the  allocation 
of  existing  sugar  quotas.  It  obviously 
does  not  have  any  relevance  to  the  pro- 
vision of  the  1962  Sugar  Act  which  is 
specifically  concerned  with  stimulating 
the  development  of  sugar  production  in 
new  areas  which  had  not  previously  been 
growing  sugar. 

Now  the  second  mistake  in  this  story. 
Mr  Chairman,  is  that  upstate  New  York. 
far  from  being  the  kind  of  rock-bound 
unproductive  soil  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  was 
tiTing  to  suggest,  is  actually  one  of  the 
greatest  farm  areas  m  the  country.  We 
probably  grow  the  greatest  crop  of  dry 
beans  in  Cayuga  County.  N.Y.  We  have 
a  number  of  other  cash  crops  grown 
there.  We  are  a  great  wheat-producing 
area.  And  we  also  have  there  a  great 
dairy  industry  which  helps  to  make  New 
York  State  the  second  greatest  dairy 
State  in  the  Nation. 

And  I  mii;:ht  add.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  grew  sugarbeeUs  some  years  ago  in 
Cayuga  County,  and  the  agricultural  ex- 
perts at  Cornell  University  have  told  us 
that  the  prospects  of  growing  them 
profitably  again  this  year  are  excellent 
indeed. 

And,  finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  re- 
gard to  the  third  p)oint  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wid- 
nall] against  the  assistance  provided  by 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
to  the  Cayuga  County  sugarbeet  proj- 
ect, let  me  just  say  tins:  The  whole 
purpose  of  the  ARA  legislation  is  to  help 
those  communities  which  are  trying  to 
help  themselves  combat  the  unemploy- 
ment problem.  Here  in  the  city  of  Au- 
burn, NY.,  and  in  Cayuga  County,  a 
group  of  local  farmers  and  businessmen, 
without  regard  to  party,  saw  their  op- 
portunity to  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
visions of  tlie  1962  Sugar  Act,  and  saw 
the  chance  to  revive  the  sugarbeet  in- 
dustry in  upstate  New  York  where  cash 
crops  could  be  grown  so  succe.ssfuUy.  and 
where  the  sugar  crop  could  be  grown  in 
the  very  backyard  of  the  major  users  of 


our  industry  to  the  southern  and  west- 
em  areas  of  the  Nation. 

So  here  we  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  « 
classic  example  of  precisely  the  kmd  of 
thing  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  wm 
created  to  do — help  a  commumty  that 
has  enough  push  and  tnitiative  and 
drive  to  try  to  develop  its  own  solution  to 
a  persistent  local  imemployment  prob- 
lem. It  was  to  do  this  Job.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  ARA  aid  was  extended  to 
Cayuga  County.  It  was  in  the  form  of 
technical  assistance  to  help  the  commu- 
nity develop  a  new  productive  capacity 
that  would  add  greatly  to  the  economic 
health  of  Uie  community.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  capacity  was  made  avail- 
able, as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  1962  Sugar  Act, 
and  therefore  could  in  no  way  under  the 
law  have  affected  adversely  any  existing 
sugar  indu-stry  in  the  Red  River  Valley 
of  Minnesota. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  little  case. 
which  was  supposed  to  show  a  mistake 
on  the  part  of  ARA.  turns  out.  when  you 
really  know  the  facts,  to  be  a  classic 
example  of  this  Administration  doing 
precisely  what  Congress  expected  it  to 
do.  It  has  l)een  helpful  to  a  country  that 
desperately  needs  help.  It  could  create 
a  new  $20  million  Industry  in  Cayuga 
County,  that  would  pay  out  some  $65 
million  to  farmers  in  the  county  every 
year,  and  maintain  an  annual  payroll 
of  some  $1  million.  What  a  boon  this 
would  be  to  upstate  New  York's  economy. 

So.  on  the  basis  of  this  case,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  us  vote  to  continue  the  program 
and  expand  Its  battle  against  unemploy- 
ment In  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  RyanI. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, some  criticism  has  been  made  of 
the  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  the  money 
that  went  from  ARA  to  Michigan  was 
given  to  bmld  hotels  and  motels.  The 
true  fact  is  that  the  city  of  Detroit  has 
not  had  a  new  major  hotel  in  the  last  40 
years.  The  few  good  hotels  we  do  have 
in  the  city  of  Detroit  cannot  provide  ade- 
quate rooms  for  any  given  convention. 
It  was  only  because  of  the  additional 
space  that  will  be  provided  by  the  con- 
struction of  these  hotels  with  additional 
rooms  that  our  good  mayor,  assisted  by 
Uie  Governor,  was  able  to  invite  both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  National 
Conventions  to  Detroit  to  hold  them  m 
the  great  Convention  Hall  that  has  been 
recently  built  in  our  new,  magnificent 
Civic  Center. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  tlie  purt>ose  of  tills 
ARA  bill  rejects  the  view  that  problems 
In  local  areas  should  be  of  concern  only 
to  the  local  areas  wherein  the  problem 
is  situated. 
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When  a  flood  or  tornado  devastates  an 
area,  the  entire  national  community  ral- 
lies to  Its  support  through  governmen- 
tal and  private  programs.  These  actions 
are  considered  as  Americanism  and  are 
long  established  in  our  history. 

Now,  what  should  be  of  equal  impor- 
tance and  ought  to  be  of  major  impor- 
tance to  all  Americans,  is  the  prevalence 
of  serious  poverty  caused  by  sustained 
high  unemployment  and  a  lowered  econ- 
omy in  any  given  area,  whether  it  be 
rural  or  urban.  These  conditions  of  high 
unemployment  and  lower  economic 
standards  are  Injurious  and  costly  to  our 
entire  national  welfare. 

Obviously,  It  is  sometimes  difficult  for 
private  enterprise  to  cure  the  situation, 
and  sometimes  the  cure  needs  a  push 
through  governmental  legislation  and 
means. 

These  areas  should  not  be  dependent 
on  temporary  solutions,  such  as  extended 
unemplojTnent  compensation  and  relief 
through  welfare  and  other  social  agen- 
cies. Most  of  the  people  In  these  areas 
want  Industry  to  grow  and  for  Industry 
and  business  to  provide  Jobs  available  to 
them. 

The  basic  provisions  of  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  provides  a  positive  pro- 
pram  as  one  solution  to  these  problems. 
They  do  not  provide  the  whole  answer, 
but  certainly  they  offer  a  very  Important 
part  of  the  solution  to  our  national  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  and  slackened 
economic  growth.  It  stresses  the  firm 
belief  that  opportunities  for  economic 
progress  can  be  found  within  the  Nation's 
presently  distressed  areas  and  that  these 
opportunities  need  nourishing  by  citizens 
of  the  local  community,  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments. 

It  emphasizes  the  fact  that  local  plan- 
ning and  initiative  involving  local  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  which  have  a 
stake  in  more  employment  and  improved 
business  activity  can  and  will  produce 
results. 

This  act  is  a  tremendous  challenge  to 
people  in  a  distressed  area. 

This  act  spurs  people  onward  to  or- 
ganize into  a  self-help  group  to  attempt 
to  better  economic  conditions  in  their 
area. 

Now.  criticism  is  made  because  more 
has  not  been  accomplished  under  the 
program  within  the  2  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. One  hundred  million  dollars  was 
authorized  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  in- 
dustrial loans,  but  up  to  date  only  ap- 
proximately $22  million  has  been  ap- 
proved for  projects.  I  will  tell  you  why. 
That  is  because  the  10  percent  contilbu- 
tion  of  local  groups  cannot  be  repaid 
until  after  25  years. 

One  great  improvement  can  be  made 
in  this  bill  to  get  even  greater  results  is 
to  allow  the  10  percent  portion  provided 
by  the  community  organization  to  be 
repaid  concurrently  over  the  same  period 
as  the  other  loan  is  repaid,  although  at 
no  faster  rate  than  the  repayment  of  the 
loan  advanced  by  the  Federal  financing 
segment. 

Under  the  present  law,  as  I  have  just 
mentioned,  this  10  percent  money  ad- 
vanced   by    the     local    redevelopment 
group  cannot  be  repaid  until  after  the 
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Federal  loan  has  been  repaid.  Some- 
times these  groups  will  have  to  wait  as 
long  as  25  years  before  they  have  any 
thought  of  getting  the  money  back. 

This  provision  has  proven  to  be  the 
real  hardship.  It  has  stymied  many 
projects. 

Many  promising  projects  have  been 
delayed  or  never  started,  becaiise  of  the 
inability  of  the  local  organization  to 
meet  this  10  percent  requirement. 

Members  of  the  House,  why  not  look 
upon  this  bill  as  rendering  aid  through 
legislation  to  the  distressed  areas  the 
same  as  you  would  quickly  provide  as- 
sistance for  any  other  kind  of  serious 
disaster  inflated  by  nature  upon  any 
given  area. 

I  sincerely  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman   from   North   Carolina    [Mr. 

BROYHn-L  1 . 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  being  asked  today 
to  expand  and  extend  not  merely  a  gen- 
eral loan  program,  but  a  progrsun  which 
was  initiated  to  achieve  a  sp>eciflc  result. 
Congress  was  told  2  years  ago  that  there 
existed  across  the  land  certain  well- 
deflned  regions  of  chronic  unemploy- 
ment. To  Improve  conditions  in  these 
areas,  the  administration  suggested  that 
investment  capital  in  the  form  of  loans 
be  provided.  The  theory  was  that  the 
increased  activity  produced  by  the  ex- 
penditure made  would  serve  to  put  peo- 
ple back  to  work.  As  we  know.  Con- 
gress obligingly  authorized  $375  million 
and  created  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  in  an  effort  to  transform 
this  theory  into  a  reality. 

After  2  years,  however,  we  can  ques- 
tion with  some  basis  of  experience 
whether  this  progrsmi  is  justifying  the 
optimistic  hopes  of  its  original  sup- 
porters. We  are  faced  with  the  inescap- 
able fact  that  jobs  are  created  in  our 
system  by  private  investment,  initiative, 
and  imagination.  Most  of  the  depressed 
areas  remain  depressed,  and  any  gen- 
eral material  improvement  is  difficult 
to  find.  There  have  also  been  notable 
instances  where  funds  have  been  dis- 
sipated on  projects  of  dubious  value. 

When  examining  the  program's  ad- 
ministration, we  find  that  rather  than 
applying  available  fimds  to  limited  re- 
gions as  originally  contemplated,  ARA 
officials  have  designated  over  one-third 
of  the  counties  in  the  United  States  as 
depressed  areas.  This  has  resulted  in 
spreading  the  funds  too  thin  and  has 
caused  some  citizens  to  actively  resist  be- 
ing termed  "depressed"  by  requesting 
that  their  county  be  removed  from  the 
list.  In  any  event,  it  is  clear  that  the 
program  has  departed  widely  from  its 
original  purpose. 

When  reviewing  the  projects  thus  far 
approved,  instances  have  been  cited 
where  ARA  loans  have  served  not  to  re- 
duce unemployment,  but  merely  transfer 
it  from  one  place  to  another.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  a  $2  million  loan 
application  now  pending  for  a  22-worker 
soybean  processing  plant  in  Maryland 
would  displace  25  feed  establishments; 
that  an  approved  loan  has  been  made 


for  a  motel  to  be  built  In  Detroit  where 
nearly  one  out  of  every  two  existing 
hotel  rooms  stands  vacant  every  night; 
and  that  in  Wisconsin  a  mill  to  make 
household  tissues  is  to  be  constructed 
with  ARA  funds  although  America's 
capacity  to  produce  this  product  exceeds 
its  capacity  to  consume  It  by  16  percent. 
These  projects  have  not  resulted  In  In- 
creased employment,  but  rather  in  a  sit- 
uation where  soybean  dealers  in  Mary- 
land, motel  employees  in  Detroit,  and 
papermill  workers  everywhere  are  faith- 
fully paying  in  their  Federal  tax  money 
only  to  have  it  used  to  threaten  or  abolish 
their  jobs. 

Even  if  I  felt  differently  about  the 
merits  of  the  program,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  believed  that  it  had  been  a  success, 
I  would  still  be  forced  to  oppose  the  in- 
crease in  authorization  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  grossly  excessive.  After  2  years 
of  the  program,  there  is  still  available  an 
authorization  of  almost  four  times  what 
actually  has  been  used,  and  It  appears 
that  only  $98.5  million  would  be  needed 
to  fully  meet  pending  appropriation  re- 
quests for  fiscal  1964.  Yet  we  are  asked 
today  to  grant  $455.5  million  in  new 
obligational  authority.  We  cannot  know 
where,  or  even  whether,  these  funds  will 
be  used,  and  the  only  basis  we  have  for 
making  a  judgment  is  the  certainty  that 
similar  funds  have  been  unwisely  used 
in  the  past. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
the  most  prudent  course  for  the  Congress 
to  follow  now  is  to  deny  this  huge  re- 
quest for  further  authorization  until  It 
can  be  demonstrated  that  the  program 
will  be  administered  In  accordance  with 
its  original  piirposes.  and  until  it  is  clear 
that  a  present  and  urgent  need  exists  for 
the  funds  already  authorized. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hjemp- 
Hn,L]. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
favor  this  legislation  and  I  rise  to  salute 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
for  the  magnificent  effort  it  has  pre- 
sented in  carrying  out  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress under  this  new  law.  The  Admin- 
istrator and  the  various  personnel  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  efforts,  their 
consideration,  and  their  production.  I 
include  In  this  the  hope  of  commenda- 
tion for  the  personnel  in  the  Atlanta 
regional  office  who  have  consistently, 
patiently,  and  courteously  assisted  my 
people  in  every  way  they  could. 

We  have  used  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration's  program  to  put  peo- 
ple to  work  In  my  district.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  jobs  we  have  created  or 
assisted  in  originating,  but  I  do  know 
that  today  in  my  district  of  South  Caro- 
lina, people  are  working  who  would  not 
be  working  except  for  this  legislation. 

In  addition  to  the  jobs  produced,  we 
have  been  able,  through  the  use  of  this 
legislation,  to  improve,  almost  to  guar- 
antee, the  attractiveness  of  certain  areas 
of  my  district  for  industrial  develop- 
ment. Many  cities,  towns,  and  communi- 
ties have  been  assisted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  sanitation  facilities,  facihties 
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for  water,  and  other  media  of  improve- 
ment of  the  standards  of  living  of  the 
community. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  programs  we 
have  ever  had  and  I  hope  it  will  pass  and 
we  can  continue  to  build  America  with 
the  help  of  the  Administrator  and  the 
members  of  his  organization. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrleld  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Orititn  ] . 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise 
to  focus  attention  upon  a  tax  loophole 
which  is  often  used  in  conjunction  with 
this  area  redevelopment  program  to 
transplant  jobs  from  one  area  of  the 
country  to  another  and  to  transfer  un- 
employment in  the  process. 

It  will  be  recalled  by  some  that  the 
very  first  project  approved  by  the  ad- 
ministration under  this  program  in- 
volved the  establishment  of  a  shirt  fac- 
tory in  Gassville.  Ark.  As  I  understand 
it.  a  grant  of  $129,000  and  a  loan  of 
$31,000  were  approved  under  this  act  to 
facilitate  the  operation  of  a  new  plant 
which  was  constructed  with  the  proceeds 
of  a  t&x-free  $535,000  municipal  bond 
issue. 

On  an  increasing  scale,  municipalities 
in  about  one-third  of  the  States  are  us- 
ing public  credit  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  privately  operated  Industrial 
facilities  through  the  issuance  of  tax-ex- 
empt bonds.  In  the  other  two-thirds  of 
our  States,  tax-exempt  municipal  bonds 
are  available  only  for  public  purposes. 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation  was 
emphasized  In  my  congressional  district 
when  the  Borg-Warner  Corp.  in  1961 
moved  its  Norge  Division  operations  at 
Muskegon — where  1.800  people  were  em- 
ployed to  a  new  plant  in  Greenwood, 
near  Port  Smith.  Ark. 

Under  enabling  legislation  enacted  in 
Arkansas  in  1958,  Greenwood  had  Issued 
$7.5  million  of  municipal  revenue  bonds 
to  finance  the  constructon  of  a  huge  new 
modern  industrial  plant.  Under  present 
Federal  laws,  the  interest  on  municipal 
bonds  Is  exempt  from  taxation.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  special  tax  immunity,  munici- 
palities are  in  a  position  to  issue  bonds 
and  borrow  money  at  very  low  interest 
rates — rates  which  are  generally  lower 
than  that  available  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment itself  because  the  interest  on 
Federal  bonds  is  taxable. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  tempting 
proposition  which  Greenwood  Ark  .  was 
able  to  hold  out  to  lure  the  Norge  plant 
away  from  the  State  of  Michigan,  After 
using  its  public  credit  to  borrow  $7  5  mil- 
lion at  low  interest  rates,  the  municipal- 
ity of  Greenwood  proceeded  to  construct 
a  brandnew  plant,  holding  title  to  the 
land  and  building  in  its  name.  Under 
such  an  arrangement,  the  plant  is  then 
leased  by  the  municipality  to  the  com- 
pany, which  can  deduct  its  rental  pay- 
ments for  income  tax  purposes  as  a 
business  expense.  Of  course,  the  rental 
payments  under  such  an  arrangement 
can  be  very  reasonable  becau.se  the  land 
and  buildmg  are  owned  by  the  munic- 
ipality— are  not  on  the  local  property  tax 
rolls. 

In  some  cases,  the  tax-exempt  munici- 
pal bonds  issued  under  such  circum- 
stances are  purchased  by  the  company 


occupying  the  plant  or  by  Its  major 
stockholders.  Such  an  investment  is  not 
a  bad  one  because,  for  a  corporation  with 
annual  net  earnings  exceeding  $25,000 — 
placing  it  in  the  52  percent  bracket — a 
tax-exempt  municipeil  yield  of  3.5  per- 
cent is  equivalent  to  a  yield  of  more  than 
7  percent  on  a  fully  taxable  investment. 

As  long  as  the  Federal  tax  laws  remain 
as  they  are,  it  can  be  expected  that  more 
and  more  States  will  move  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  Federal  tax  loophole.  As 
the  practice  grows,  there  will  t>e  a  greater 
and  greater  loss  in  Federal  tax  revenue. 
Frankly.  I  believe  that  the  doctrine  of 
reciprocal  tax  immunity,  which  is  en- 
joyed between  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments,  is  abused  when  a  munici- 
pality uses  its  public  credit  for  anything 
other  than  a  public  or  governmental 
purf>ose.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  exempt  from 
taxation  the  interest  on  municipal  bonds 
which  are  used  to  finance  a  private  in- 
dustrial enterprise  for  profit. 

For  that  reason.  I  have  sponsored 
legislation  in  the  87th  and  88th  Con- 
gresses which  would  discourage  the  use 
of  municipal  bonds  for  private  purposes. 

I  refer  to  H.R.  6368  introduced  in  the 
87th  Congress  and  to  H.R.  6772  Intro- 
duced in  the  88th  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  has 
not  seen  fit  to  Incorporate  the  principle 
of  my  bill  in  its  current  tax  reform  pro- 
gram now  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  a  state- 
ment concerning  H  R.  4996.  made  before 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, by  Mr.  William  F.  Schnitzler.  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  AFTr-CIO. 

In  his  statement,  which  begins  at  page 
144  of  the  printed  hearings.  Mr.  Schnitz- 
ler expressed  a  similar  concern  regarding 
the  expandmg  use  of  this  tax  loophole  to 
private  industry  and  transplant  jobs. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Schnitzler 
and  I  agree  on  this  point,  and  I  would 
welcome  the  supp>ort  of  the  AFL-CIO  in 
securing  enactment  of  H  R.  6772. 

In  the  meantime,  surely  area  redevel- 
opment loans  and  grants  should  not  be 
approved  to  assist  in  the  establishment 
or  operation  of  Industrial  facilities 
which  are  financed  with  tax-exempt 
municipal  bonds.  I  regret  very  much 
that  a  provision  to  that  effect  is  not  a 
part  of  this  legislation.  The  absence  of 
such  a  provision  is  only  one  of  the  ob- 
jections wh'ch  I  have  to  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood]. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of 
the  older  Members  here  appreciate  very 
well  that  this  is  not  my  first  appearance 
in  behalf  of  this  bill.  I  was  the  original 
sponsor  of  this  bill  8  years  ago,  and  I 
have  sat  here  all  afternoon,  overwhelm- 
ed by  the.se  Johnny-come-latelys  beat- 
ing their  breasts  in  behalf  of  distressed 
economic  areas.  Well!  Well!  Well!  I 
have  seen  three  groups  of  bright  young 
men  sit  at  that  table  handling  this  bill 
with  the  same  disaster  they  will  meet 
today.  And,  did  you  notice  the  friends 
this  bill  has  acquired?  Well,  as  has  been 
said,  "I  can  take  care  of  my  enemies,  but 
heaven  protect  me  from   my   friends." 


certain  friends  who  want  a  bill  today  to 
help  distressed  economic  areas.  Did  you 
see  the  parade?  Did  you  notice  their 
names?  Do  you  know  the  States  and  the 
districts  they  are  from?  I  do.  Do  not 
turn  your  backs.  If  you  are  in  favor  ol 
this  bill,  you  will  get  your  brains  knocked 
out — these  friends  of  the  bill.  The  old 
guard  dies,  but  it  does  not  surrender, 
does  it?  The  d>-nasts  are  still  here.  The 
Bourbons  do  not  forget,  but  they  never 
learn  anything,  Mr.  Chairman;  they 
never  learn. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  Democrats,  you 
could  never  have  passed  this  bill  without 
Republican  votes.  So.  laugh  out  of  the 
other  side  of  your  face.  This  bill  passed 
the  Senate  first  7  years  ago.  I  brought 
it  here  and  tried  to  take  the  Republican 
bill  of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Fenton.  and  asked 
him  If  he  would  take  it.  And.  they  would 
not  take  it.  Mr.  Rayburn.  God  bless  hu 
soul,  agreed  to  recognize  me  by  unani- 
mous consent,  and  they  would  not  take 
it.  It  died  by  a  Republican  Presidential 
pocket  veto  2  years  ago — 2  years  later  he 
vetoed  It.  We  passed  that  bill  with  over 
20  Republican  votes  three  times,  and  we 
will  pass  it  today  with  over  20  Republi- 
can votes  for  the  fourth  time.  Now,  put 
that  In  your  pipe  and  smoke  It. 

The  distinguished  Republican  Gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania  came  down  here  2 
years  ago  as  a  House  Member  then  and 
made  a  fine  speech  in  behalf  of  the  pres- 
ent law,  and  he  Is  mentioned  as  a  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  President.  This  ii 
the  kind  of  legislation  we  understand  in 
Pennsylvania.  My  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  McDadiI, 
his  able  successor.  Is  for  this  bill.  He  is 
from  an  area  like  Scranton.  like  mine. 
We  are  from  distressed  economic  areas. 
You  amateurs  do  not  know.  Well,  we 
know  I  speak  for  this  bill  because  in 
my  heart  and  blood  my  people  know  it  is 
good.  It  works  in  my  district.  In  the 
kind  of  district  it  was  meant  to  work  ia 

A  dozen  men  said  today  that  it  did  not 
and  it  could  not.  They  are  uninformed 
or  they  do  not  care  what  they  say.  The 
record  will  speak  for  itself.  Find  out 
from  this  office.  Administering  the  bill 
it  is  a  miracle,  with  what  you  did  with 
this  bill,  from  what  was  intended,  that 
the  distinguished  Administrator  from 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Batt.  could  make  it 
work  as  well  as  it  did.  It  reminds  me  ol 
the  Irishman  at  Niagara  Palls,  where  he 
sat  watching  the  magnificence  of  the  falls 
for  hours,  and  two  tourists  asked  him. 
What's  the  matter  with  you?  Isn't  that 
magnificent?  Isn't  that  wonderful?" 
And  he  said,  "What  in  the  world  is  won- 
derful about  that?  Where  do  you  think 
it  would  run?     Up?" 

Two  years — now  you  know,  this  bill 
has  not  been  operating  for  2  years.  Why 
would  you  say  that?  Why  would  you 
deliberately  make  a  misstatement  like 
that?  You  know  this  did  not  get  appro- 
priations for  almost  7  months?  You 
know  It  was  3  months  after  that.  Two 
years?  This  bill  has  been  functioning 
about  a  good,  round,  fat  year  and  3 
months,  and  you  know  It. 

Section  2  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  says  in  part,  "under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  new  employment  opportuni- 


ties should  be  created  by  developing  and 
expanding  new  and  existing  facilities 
and  resources  rather  than  by  merely 
transferring  Jobs  from  one  area  of  the 
United  States  to  another" — Public  Law 
87-27.  75  Stat.  48. 
Section  6(a)  goes  further;  it  says: 
such  financial  assistance  shall  not  be  ex- 
tended (1)  for  working  capital,  or  (2)  to 
assist  establishments  relocating  from  one 
area  to  another.  The  limitation  net  forth  In 
clause  (3)  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
assistance  for  tlie  expansion  of  an  existing 
business  entity  through  the  establishment  of 
a  new  branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  of  such 
entity  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  branch,  affiliate,  or  sub- 
sidiary win  not  result  in  an  Increase  in  unem- 
ployment In  the  area  or  original  location  or  In 
any  other  area  where  such  entity  conducts 
business  operations.  (Public  Law  87-27,  75 
Stat.  50.) 

This  language  was  written  into  the  act 
only  after  the  most  careful  consideration 
of  testimony  and  evidence  presented  by 
leaders  in  the  field  of  economic  develop- 
ment Interestingly  enough,  the  lan- 
guage was  developed  as  a  result  of  con- 
sideration of  testimony  presented  by 
both  proponents  and  opponents  of  the 
legislation. 

The  hearings  on  this  act  are  studded 
with  exchanges  between  committee 
members  and  witnesses  which  Indicate 
that  many  people  believed  the  language 
of  the  original  bill  was  not  strong 
enough. 

For  example,  the  language  of  H.R. 
4569  reads,  "and  that  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities should  be  created  by  developing 
and  expanding  new  and  existing  facili- 
ties and  resources  'without  substantially 
reducing  employment  in  other  areas  of 
the  United  States'  " — single  quotes  sup- 
plied, as  this  is  Uie  clause  that  was 
strengthened.  Strangely  enough,  the 
final  language  is  nearly  identical  with 
that  appearing  in  HJl.  273 — the  Van 
Zandt  bill — which  says:  "opportunities 
should  be  created  by  developing  and  ex- 
panding new  and  existing  facilities  and 
resources  ratlier  than  by  merely  trans- 
ferring employment  opportunities  from 
one  area  of  the  United  States  to  an- 
otlier." 

Nearly  all  witnesses  testified  that  Fed- 
eral funds  should  not  and  must  not  be 
used  to  finance  Industrial  migration. 
And  that  was  the  attitude  of  both  the 
majority  and  minority  when  the  bill  was 
finally  passed. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  in  the 
administration  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act,  the  antipirating  provisions 
have  been  so  vigorously  applied  that  vi- 
able projects,  which  would  indeed  lead  to 
increased  employment  opportunities  in 
the  redevelopment  areas  of  the  country, 
have  not  been  approved  or  have  not  been 
presented  to  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration,  and  will  continue  to  so 
limit  the  scope  of  the  program  that  it 
cannot  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  area  redevelopment. 

Charges  of  this  nature  arc  belied  by 
an  objective  appraisal  of  the  current 
.scope  of  this  agency's  financial  assistance 
activity,  in  the  northeast  portion  of 
the  United  States  alone,  the  area  with 
which  I  am  most  familiar,  ARA  already 


has  approved  64  projects  leading  to  the 
creation  of  nearly  12,000  Jobs.  Tlie  Fed- 
eral Government's  expenditure  has 
amounted  to  less  than  $23  million  of 
which  nearly  $20  minion  will  be  repaid 
to  the  taxpayers  with  Interest. 

This  same  section  of  the  country  has 
produced  76  additional  project  proposals 
which  are  now  under  Investigation  either 
by  ARA  or  by  its  delegate  agencies  and 
all  of  those  which  are  approved  will  be 
repaid  with  interest. 

All  of  these  projects,  approved  or  imder 
Investigation.  Involve  the  establishment 
of  a  completely  new  branch,  affiliate,  or 
subsidiary  of  an  already  operating  repu- 
table American  industry,  employment- 
producing  expansions  by  industries  al- 
ready located  in  a  redevelopment  area, 
and  brand  new  enterprises  launched  for 
the  first  time. 

What  I  am  Illustrating  here  Is  that  the 
antipirating  provisions  of  the  act  have 
not  deterred  communities  in  my  area  of 
the  country  in  their  use  of  the  several 
tools  of  the  act  in  promoting  economic 
redevelopment  and  growth.  This  is  true 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  ARA  has  con- 
scientiously, even  rigidly,  enforced  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  antipirat- 
ing provisions,  and  yet  after  less  than  2 
years  projects  totaling  $395  million,  more 
than  the  total  authorization  in  the  orig- 
inal act,  have  been  approved  or  are  now 
in  various  stages  of  Investigation  and 
processing.  I  submit,  therefore,  that  the 
antipirating  provisions  of  the  act  have 
not  created,  nor  will  they  create,  any  lack 
of  productive  economic  redevelopment 
business  for  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  on  this  side  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
LancenI. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  lis- 
tened with  great  diligence  to  the  very 
eloquent  oratory  that  just  preceded  me, 
and  I  will  certainly  acknowledge  the  de- 
gree of  proficiency  with  which  It  was 
rendered,  but  somehow  or  other  it  loses 
a  bit  of  its  color  when  we  recognize  that 
all  afternoon  we  have  heard  one  instance 
after  the  other  of  the  failure  of  this  pro- 
gram, if  you  will,  and  the  number  of 
projects  that  have  been  started  in  respec- 
tive areas  that  have  been  detrimental 
and  that  have  created  problems  that  are 
every  bit  as  serious  as  the  ones  they  were 
designed  to  solve. 

Let  me  add  one  more  to  those  that 
have  been  cited  this  afternoon.  I  made 
reference  to  this  before  today  and  a  cou- 
ple of  days  ago  on  this  floor.  It  has 
been  referred  to  previously  today.  It  is 
no  secret  to  anyone  in  this  House  that 
we  do  have  an  agricultural  program  all 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  is  no  secret 
either  that  any  number  of  hours  of  de- 
bate have  been  spent  in  trying  to  deal 
with  that  problem.  We  were  at  it  not 
too  long  ago.  Now  then  when  we  come 
along  with  another  proposition  which 
can  do  nothing  but  further  aggravate 
that  problem,  because  we  are  trying  to 
solve  an  industrial  problem  at  the  ex- 
pense of  agriculture,  then  I  think  some- 


one has  to  raise  the  objection.  Why  do 
I  say  this?  I  pointed  out  the  other  day 
that  in  a  particular  county  in  New  York 
$118,000  was  presently  being  expended 
In  order  to  begin  an  experimental  proj- 
ect for  the  raising  of  sugarfoeets  in  an 
area  where  it  must  be  determined,  be- 
cause it  is  not  known,  whether  they  can 
raise  beets  or  not.  My  area  has  been 
referred  to,  and  mine  is  not  alone  because 
there  are  many  of  these  all  throughout 
the  United  States,  where  beets  can  be 
raised,  and  it  is  known  now  they  can  be 
raised  on  an  economical,  commercial 
basis. 

Let  me  say  to  you  I  have  people  in  my 
area  in  Minnesota,  the  same  is  true  in 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  in  Texas, 
and  In  Washington  and  others,  that  lit- 
erally have  been  told  by  Government,  if 
you  will,  for  the  last  30  years,  that  you 
cannot  raise  beets.  Yes,  only  a  select 
few  of  them  have  been  told  you  can  raise 
beets  if  you  like,  but  there  are  a  good 
many  more  that  have  been  told  all  these 
years  that  you  cannot  raise  them.  Now 
we  come  along  with  a  program  that  is 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the 
production  of  those  tieets  into  areas  that 
up  until  this  time  have  shown  no  Interest 
whatsoever.  I  say  to  you  we  have  these 
areas  that  have  the  potential  of  going 
into  beet  production  without  1  penny  of 
expense  to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
which  have  the  potential  of  improving 
the  agricultural  economy,  and  the  fur- 
ther potential  of  improving  the  tax  reve- 
nues from  those  areas  without  any  ex- 
pense, to  the  Federal  Government.  But 
now  we  are  going  to  deny  them  that 
privilege,  if  you  will,  by  moving  that  op- 
portunity into  other  areas  at  Govern- 
ment expense. 

Yes,  I  wonder  how  you  are  going  to 
explain  this;  when  we  are  spending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  order  to  try  to  solve 
an  agricultural  program.  There  has  not 
been  a  better  opportunity  ansTPhere — 
even  in  recognition  of  the  foreign  sugar 
lobby  and  all  the  other  things  that  are 
involved — nor  a  greater  potential  for  the 
solution  of  the  agricultural  problem 
that  faces  this  Nation  than  to  permit  the 
production  of  sugarbeets  in  areas  where 
it  can  be  done  without  a  nickel  of  ex- 
penditure by  the  Federal  Government. 

Yes.  add  that  if  you  will  to  the  rest  of 
the  objectionable  projects  that  have 
been  presented  here  this  afternoon,  to 
the  number  of  instances  that  have  been 
recited  of  how  this  program  has  been 
mlsadministered  in  every  form  and 
fashion;  and  you  surely  have  an  unde- 
sirable program.  Oh,  it  has  been  said 
that  some  of  us  do  not  represent  these 
areas.  Let  me  remind  the  people  before 
me  at  this  moment  that,  yes.  I  have  got 
ARA  counties  in  my  district,  over  half 
of  them,  if  you  will.  And  what  kind  of 
combination  does  this  make.  You  grant 
certain  privileges  to  half  of  that  area  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  half,  and  add  a 
further  tax  burden  to  all  of  them. 

And  then,  in  addition  to  that,  you  come 
along  with  projects  such  as  this  sugar- 
beet  project  that  will  be  a  detriment  to 
the  entire  area.  And  whether  they  are 
agricultural  people  or  whether  they  run 
a  small  business  in  one  of  the  many  Uttle 
rural  communities  such  as  I  have,  all  of 
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them  are  bound  to  be  adversely  affected 
by  vlrtut  of  the  continuation  of  this 
kind  of  program. 

I  wmnt  to  make  this  further  point.  In 
addition  to  that.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
so  eloqviently  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  AxKMDsl  a  few  moments 
ago— of  how  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  have  the  money  to  do  this  with 
In  the  first  place,  and  must  pay  a  higher 
rate  of  Interest  than  the  money  could  he 
gotten  for  by  the  Individual  local  com- 
munity. Does  this  make  economic  sense 
to  anyone.  I  ask  you?  I  think  the  bill 
very  definitely  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  less  than  5  minutes 
we  shall  commence  reading  the  bill  for 
amendment.  May  I  express  the  hope 
that  this  bill  pass  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority. The  ARA  blU  was  made  law  2 
years  ago.  with  4  years  to  run.  Two  of 
those  years  have  expired.  It  has  only 
2  more  years.  Mr.  Bill  Batt  is  one  of  the 
finest  administrators  I  have  ever  known. 
He  is  a  good,  honest,  sincere  man.  He 
has  made  every  effort  to  administer  this 
act  without  regard  to  politics.  He  has 
not  done  everything  all  of  us  want  him 
to  do. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  I  do  not  think  that 
Is  an  accurate  statement. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  that  is  my  state- 
ment. That  is  what  I  believe.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  organization  that  is  better 
nm  or  more  eflBcient  after  being  orga- 
nized and  in  operation  for  only  about 
18  months'  time.  Now  is  no  time  to  dis- 
band this  organization.  Give  It  a  fair 
trial.  Give  it  2  more  years.  If  this  bill 
passes,  as  we  hope  it  does,  that  will  not 
mean  that  the  money  is  available.  We 
have  to  pass  another  law,  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  each  year.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  will  view  the  operations  of 
the  agency  each  year,  and  I  think  we 
can  be  sure  that  that  committee  will 
not  appropriate  too  much. 

This  is  not  backdoor  financing.  The 
fact  that  we  have  two  laws  to  pass  in 
order  to  get  this  job  done  gives  us  more 
than  ample  opportunity  to  make  certain 
that  no  more  money  will  be  appropri- 
ated than  should  be  appropriated. 

This  helps  people,  poor  people,  people 
of  low-income  groups.  It  helps  small 
towns.  It  helps  small  business.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  bill  that  comes  before  this 
Congress  that  gives  more  direct  and  in- 
direct aid  to  the  people  who  need  the 
help  most  than  this  bill.  I  trust  and 
hope  you  will  look  with  favor  upon  it. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
suppose  that  after  a  number  of  years  of 
service  in  this  Congress,  there  would  be 
few  things  that  could  amaze  me  In  the 
field  of  bureaucratic  blundering.  There 
are  times  when  many  of  us  become 
weary  of  calling  these  inconsistencies 
to  the  attention  of  our  people.  But  in  all 
good  conscience  I  must  rise  in  protest  to 
some  of  the  most  unwise  lapses  of  good 
thinking  that  have  crossed  my  desk  for 
some  time.  It  concerns  a  number  of  in- 
stances where  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration   has  on   the  one  hand 


failed  to  accomplish  much  of  conse- 
quence and  on  the  other  hand  has  abused 
its  authority  by  creating  more  problems 
than  It  has  solved. 

We  will  be  asked  to  approve  today  a 
record  appropriation  for  the  future  ac- 
tivities of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration, so  it  Is  appropriate  that  we 
take  a  close  look  at  what  has  happened 
during  the  last  2  years.  The  committee 
report's  minority  views  graphically  illus- 
trate a  number  of  areas  where  ARA  has 
used  unwise  judgment. 

You  will  recall  from  these  views  that 
$418,000  was  approved  this  past  Febru- 
ary 6  to  the  Tomahawk  Paper  Co.  of 
Tomahawk,  Wis.,  to  establish  a  paper- 
mill  to  make  household  tissues.  The 
present  capacity  of  that  industry,  with- 
out a  new  plant,  is  in  excess  of  current 
U  S  consumption  by  16  percent.  The  73 
new  jobs  claimed  for  the  new  plant  would 
simply  mean  73  less  jobs  elsewhere  in  the 
industry'. 

Over  $6  million  was  approved  in  loans 
and  grants  for  a  convention  auditorium 
in  Duluth,  Minn.,  which  would  provide 
22  permanent  jobs.  That  figures  out  to 
expenditure  of  taxpayers'  funds  of  $277.- 
272  per  job.  which  simply  cannot  be  jus- 
tified. 

The  minority  report  on  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  Amendments  of  1963 
also  shows  where  a  proposed  ARA  proj- 
ect in  Dorchester  County,  Md.,  would 
throw  more  than  25  fulltime  grain  deal- 
ers and  helpers  out  of  work  while  a  new 
soybean  plant  would  employ  only  22 
workers. 

We  note  that  during  the  period  ARA 
has  been  in  existence  it  has  actually 
utilized  only  21.6  percent  of  the  authori- 
zation it  has  available  for  industrial  and 
commercial  loans  In  urban  areas,  only 
20.6  percent  of  its  existing  authorization 
for  industrial  and  commercial  loans  in 
nonurban  areas,  only  25.1  percent  of  the 
available  authorization  for  public  facility 
loans  and  only  22  percent  of  the  grant 
authorization  for  public  facilities.  This 
Is  hardly  a  way  to  get  our  unemployed 
back  to  work,  but  then  perhaps  the  glar- 
ing errors  already  noted  would  be  even 
greater  if  the  program  was  in  full  swing. 
These  figures  hardly  justify  an  increase 
in  the  authorization  of  $455.5  million  for 
the  ARA. 

I  also  note  that  80  percent  of  the  an- 
nual authorization  for  technical  assist- 
ance has  been  used,  which  at  least  is  a 
somewhat  higher  figure.  However.  I 
would  like  to  cite  you  an  example  that 
indicates  the  least  amount  of  such  as- 
sistance done  by  ARA  the  better. 

This  Is  an  instance  where  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  has  entered 
the  sugarbeet  growing  business  in  an 
area  of  the  country  where  there  is  no 
history  to  substantiate  the  growing  of 
such  a  crop.  And  I  gather  that  if  ARA 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
their  way.  a  substantial  amount  of  our 
new  domestic  beet  quota  may  go  to  that 
area  Instead  of  to  areas  across  the  coun- 
try that  already  have  Ideal  soil  for  the 
growing  of  beets. 

On  March  6  of  this  year,  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  announced 
that  a  $25,000  technical  assistance  study 
had  been  granted  to  deteiinine  the  eco- 


nomic and  engineering  feasibility  of 
establishing  a  sugarbeet  refinery  in 
Cayuga  County.  N.Y.  This  study  was 
granted  because  Cayuga  County  had 
been  designated  as  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  area  redevelopment  program  due 
to  substantial  and  persistent  unemploy. 
ment. 

On  March  20.  also  this  year.  ARA  tells 
us  that  a  $93,000  technical  assistance 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  growing  and 
processing  sugarbeets  in  Cayuga  County, 
NY.,  had  been  approved.  That  Is  a  total 
of  $118,000  just  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  sugarbeets  can  be  grown  in  an  area 
that  ARA  has  admitted  is  hilly  and 
rocky.  There  are  even  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  harvesting  machinery  can  func- 
tion properly. 

They  are  growing  sugarbeets  on  a  test 
area  covering  250  acres  of  Cayuga 
County  at  this  very  moment,  and  a  news 
release  circulated  in  that  area  states 
that  ARA  is  supplying  the  contracting 
farmers  with  the  necessary  seed,  is 
furnishing  them  with  the  proper  plant- 
ing and  harvesting  machinery,  and  will 
end  up  by  pmchasing  the  crops  from 
them  at  prevailing  market  rates.  The 
same  release  informs  us  that  the  Agri- 
culture Department  is  reserving  a  special 
50.000-ton  sugarbeet  allocation  for 
Cayuga  County  and  that  ARA  is  sched- 
uled to  underwrite  some  65  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  $20  million  project.  That 
release  says  further  that  the  refinery,  if 
finally  approved,  could  not  become  fully 
operational  until  1966,  but  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  intends  to  ask 
Congress  to  amend  last  year's  law  so 
that,  if  the  tests  prove  successful,  the 
project  can  get  under  way  immediately. 

Apparently  Cayuga  County  would  al- 
ready have  the  allocation  if  it  were  not 
for  one  little  technicality;  nobody  knows 
yet  whether  or  not  the  farmers  there  can 
raise  sugarbeets  on  questionable  soil. 
But  ARA  seems  to  be  taking  care  of  that 
little  detail  this  summer  with  taxpayer- 
financed  studies. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  Is  that  we 
have  dozens  of  areas  across  the  Nation, 
with  some  of  the  most  suitable  soils 
known  for  the  raising  of  sugarbeets,  who 
have  been  literally  begging  for  acreaee 
allotments.  These  areas,  too,  such  as  In 
my  own  native  Red  River  Valley,  have 
been  declared  ARA  eligible  because  of 
persistent  unemployment.  The  Cayuga 
project,  then,  is  just  another  attempt  to 
solve  a  problem  in  one  area  while  cre- 
ating new  problems  for  other  areas  of 
the  country.  This  Is  an  outright  at- 
tempt to  ignore  the  known  beet-Krowing 
areas  of  the  country  for  an  unknown 
quantity  In  the  dubious  name  of  Area 
Redevelopment. 

The  great  Red  River  Valley  of  Minne- 
sota and  the  Dakotas,  for  Instance,  Is  not 
asking  for  ARA-financed  studies.  Our 
people  are  not  asking  for  anything  except 
permission  to  grow  beets  on  some  of  the 
richest  and  most  productive  soil  in  the 
world.  But  this  Government  does  not 
hear  them,  because  we  are  so  busy  spend- 
ing public  funds  on  make-work  projects 
that  may  never  be  feasible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  such  projects  just  do 
not  make  economic  sense,  nor  do  they  al- 
leviate the  human  suffering  for  which 
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they  are  Intended.  The  Federal  Govern- 
Qient  simply  pours  thousands  of  dollars 
into  areas  that  then  compete  directly 
with  worthwhile,  organized  local  effort 
elsewhere.  The  sorry  part  of  this  mess 
Is  that  farmers  in  known  sugarbeet  areas 
are  being  hurt  because  of  efforts  to  solve 
problems  elsewhere ;  problems  our  farm- 
ers had  no  part  in  creating. 

It  Is  time  we  called  a  halt  to  make- 
work  projects  that  do  nothing  except 
waste  our  money  In  one  section  of  the 
country  and  create  new  problems  else- 
where. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  has  been  m  ef- 
fect since  May  1961,  and  after  2  years 
of  operation.  I  see  that  my  original  mis- 
givings as  to  its  practicality  have  proven 
themselves  correct.  The  House  commit- 
tee in  charge  of  the  measure  itself  re- 
ports numerous  instances  of  malfeasance 
and  discontent  In  areas  subjected  to  Its 
ministrations,  which  must  set  something 
of  a  record  for  misplaced  bureaucracy. 

Notwithstanding  the  glowing  reports 
which  we  are  presently  receiving  on  the 
status  of  the  country's  economy,  Federal 
aid  programs  have  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds  to  the  point  that  they  now  over- 
lap one  another  and  have  even  proved 
to  be  confusing  to  the  administrators 
themselves.  Local  benefits  from  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act — hospital  assistance — the 
public  works  acceleration  program,  the 
Federal  Interstate  highway  program,  the 
libraries  assistance  program,  and  others, 
are  obvious,  but  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  has  utterly  failed  in  its  announced 
objectives. 

Out  of  the  $395  million  Initially  appro- 
priated, less  than  25  percent  has,  to  this 
date,  been  obligated.  Nonetheless,  we 
are  today  faced  with  a  decision  to  give 
this  program  permanent  status,  plus  an 
additional  $455  million,  without  having 
proven  Its  value  to  the  Nation  or  to  halt 
the  unsavory  tendency  to  "pork  barrel" 
spending. 

In  monitoring  the  various  programs 
which  assist  the  28th  District,  I  am  un- 
able to  find  that  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  has  taken  a  single  worker  off  the 
welfare  rolls,  even  though  we  have  three 
major  areas  presently  qualified  for  par- 
ticipation. It  has,  in  my  opinion,  dem- 
onstrated itself  to  be  a  colossal  waste  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  and  I  cannot,  in 
good  conscience,  endorse  its  continuance 
much  less  grant  it  permanent  status. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
heard  no  justification  during  this  debate 
for  the  increased  authorization  of  nearly 
one-half  billion  dollars  provided  In  this 
bill.  As  pointed  out  in  minority  views  in 
the  committee  report,  the  record  of  this 
program  during  its  2-year  hfe  has  not 
been  such  as  to  indicate  its  effectiveness. 
Furthermore,  the  mismanagement  has 
caused  in  a  number  of  cases  the  prob- 
lems in  certain  distressed  areas  to  be 
aggravated.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
building  of  a  new  motor  hotel  in  a  com- 
munity which  has  an  existing  vacancy 
rate  of  46  percent  In  its  hotels  and  motels. 
The  overall  picture  in  that  area  was 
aggravated  by  the  building  of  another 
motel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  during  the 
consideration  of   the   rule,   make-work 


projects  have  been  initiated  at  a  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  ranging  up  to  $277,000  per 
job,  whereas,  according  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  the  capital  investment  per 
production  worker  in  private  industry  is 
only  $20,000.  Of  course,  the  real  and 
important  difference  is  not  the  difference 
between  $277,000  and  $20,000  per  job. 
The  real  and  important  difference,  to 
me,  is  that  when  Government  spends 
money  in  an  amount  in  excess  of  the 
Federal  Government's  revenue  it  has 
to  be  borrowed  and  the  amoimt  is  added 
to  the  national  debt  with  its  annual  in- 
terest charges.  On  the  other  hand  when 
private  enterprise  makes  an  investment 
and  expands,  the  costs  are  not  paid  for 
by  the  taxpayer  or  charged  to  the  na- 
tional debt  and  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  best  way  to  cure 
unemployment  and  economic  distress,  in 
my  opinion,  is  through  stimulating  ac- 
tivity and  making  it  worthwhile  for  pri- 
vate investors  to  add  new  machinery 
and  expand  business  and  jobmaking 
plants.  The  better  way  is  to  create  in- 
dustrial expansion  and  create  business 
confidence.  I  feel  Government  action 
should  produce  a  climate  of  prosperity  by 
encouraging  profits  and  giving  incen- 
tives to  investors.  This  legislation  does 
not  encourage  new  plants  or  new  ma- 
chinery— this  legislation  does  not  offer 
private  investors  a  reasonable  profit 
without  an  undue  burden  of  taxes.  In- 
vestors should  feel  that  the  Government 
will  operate  in  the  black  and  not  go  into 
massive  spending  programs  with  huge 
annual  defiicits  and  an  ever -increasing 
national  debt. 

Unemployment  and  more  Jobs  are  a 
long-term  problem.  Business  confidence 
and  business  expansion  over  a  number  of 
years  is  the  answer.  This  unnecessary 
and  unwise  approach  in  this  area  re- 
development bill  is  wrong.  Let  the  Con- 
gress hold  the  line  on  new  spending  and 
let  it  cut  taxes  to  the  extent  possible  and 
thereby  bring  about  increased  prosperity 
and  more  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  cure  for  un- 
employment but  the  record  will  show 
that  in  many  cases  this  redevelopment 
program  has  actually  produced  the  op- 
posite results.  Under  this  program  the 
incentive  is  to  "pirate"  industries  to  move 
them  to  new  areas  making  unemploy- 
ment in  some  areas  in  order  to  create 
jobs  in  other  areas.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  provisions  contained  in  this 
bill,  especially  those  increasing  the  fund 
ceilings  for  the  various  projects  author- 
ized by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
We  started  the  whole  program  in  a  small 
way,  with  minimum  limits  for  each  proj- 
ect. Nobody  knew  how  it  would  work. 
It  has  been  a  success.  Thousands  of  en- 
terprises and  projects  have  been  initiated 
in  every  part  of  the  Nation.  An  unex- 
pected quantity  of  local  capital  has  been 
made  available  for  projects  backed  by 
the  enterprise  of  local  citizens.  Small 
business  has  been  stimulated,  small 
pockets  of  unemployment  have  been  re- 
duced significantly.  One-industry 
areas  are  offered  diversified  Industries, 
and  additional  natural  resources  opened 
up.    The  original  bill  has  done  exact- 


ly what  it  was  intended  to  do.  To  stop 
the  whole  program  now  would  ^  to  kill 
a  most  promising  prospect  for  general 
econcmiic  expansion.  The  additional 
money  is  needed.  It  will  be  used  to  the 
advantage  of  the  whole  country. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  we  may  be 
asked  where  these  appropriations  are  go- 
ing to  stop.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  major  Items  In  the  program  are 
loans,  not  grants.  They  will  be  repaid 
like  any  other  business  loan.  Business 
loans  are  customarily  available  In  any 
quantity  when  they  can  be  economical- 
ly justified.  But  the  small  businesses 
helped  by  ARA  loans  have  little  access 
to  the  money  market.  They  will  be  put 
on  their  feet  only  by  Government  pro- 
grams such  as  provided  for  In  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act.  As  to  the  grants  for 
public  facility  projects,  such  as  water 
and  sewer  systems,  the  total  Involved  Is 
small.  They  are  too  serviceable  to  the 
general  public  to  justify  their  abandon- 
ment. 

Another  objection  to  this  bill  may  be 
that  it  would  affect  sulversely  the  opera- 
tions of  the  banks  and  other  financial 
institutions.  There  are.  It  Is  true,  un- 
precedented accumulations  of  savings  at 
this  time.  The  institutions  which  invest 
those  savings  are  regulated  by  strict  laws. 
The  prime  objective  of  savings  and  loan 
institutions  is  limited.  Conunercial 
banks  are  confined  to  short-term  loans, 
for  the  most  part.  In  consequence, 
funds  for  long-term  capital  development 
are  In  short  supply  on  the  money  mar- 
kets. Looking  at  the  situation  from  a 
more  realistic  standpoint,  the  growth  of 
business  enterprises  benefits  banks  and 
all  financial  institutions.  New  and  en- 
larged businesses  provide  desirable  cus- 
tomers for  the  banks  in  their  normal 
and  legal  operations. 

If  we  want  economic  growth  In  this 
country,  as  we  most  earnestly  do,  every 
consideration  urges  support  of  a  program 
which  is  succeeding. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  LangknI.  As  the  Members  of  this 
body  know,  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of 
our  Nation's  domestic  sugarbeet  Indus- 
try, and  If  New  York  State  or  any  other 
area  of  the  Nation  proves  to  be  a  sugar- 
beet-growing  area,  I  am  all  for  It.  Cer- 
tainly our  entire  Nation  is  grateful  and 
indebted  to  the  sugarbeet  industry  which 
lessens  our  dependence  on  foreign  na- 
tions In  supplying  our  domestic  sugar 
requirements.  Certainly  the  domestic 
sugarbeet  Industry  has  served  as  a  brake 
In  the  recent  crisis  In  which  sugar  prices 
have  gotten  out  of  hand.  If  It  had  not 
been  for  our  domestic  sugarbeet  produc- 
tion, there  is  no  telling  where  our  sugar 
prices  would  be  today  becaiise  the  specu- 
lators would  have  had  a  much  bigger 
field  day  than  they  did  have. 

I  have  no  argmnent  with  the  people 
of  Cayuga  County.  N.Y.,  In  exploring  the 
feasibility  of  growing  sugarbeets  in  their 
area.  It  Is  commendable  that  they  are 
attempting  to  determine  whether  they 
can  economically  grow  beets.  What 
seems  so  ridiculous  to  me  is  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  agreed  to 
withhold  sugarbeet  tonnage  from  other 
new  areas   in  the  Nation  which  have 
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proven  they  can  grow  sug&rbeets  right 
now  and  which  have  requested  the  op- 
portuju^  to  do  sa  The  gentleman  from 
Minawota  refiresents  such  an  area  and 
sodoL 

As  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
last  liiay  27,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture still  has  not  allocated  95.000  tons 
to  new  growers  as  provided  in  the  Sugar 
Act  Amendments  of  1062.  This  is 
enough  to  build  and  operate  two  addi- 
tional sugar -processing  mills  in  the 
United  States.  The  Department  informs 
me  it  has  no  plans  to  allocate  these 
95.000  tons  for  some  time  to  come  and 
that  these  two  mills  cannot  be  in  pro- 
duction until  1966.  In  this  connection 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  last  Oc- 
tober, during  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's sugar  allocation  hearings.  I 
appeared  before  the  Department  in  sup- 
port of  a  request  by  the  Utah-Idaho 
Sugar  Co.  for  an  allocation  to  produce 
an  additional  32.000  tons  at  their  Moses 
Lake.  Wash.,  refinery,  through  an  ex- 
pansion of  their  existing  facilities. 

Had  this  request  been  granted.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  American  sugar  consumer 
would  not  be  forced  to  rely  quite  so 
heavily  on  the  current  Department  of 
Agriculture  press  release  stating  that  in 
recent  days  the  Department  had  received 
new  assurances  from  foreign  countries 
that  they  will  fulfill  their  quota  commit- 
ment 

The  Moses  Lake,  Wash  ,  area  is  located 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  project,  and  is  particularly  adapted 
to  the  production  of  sugarbeets.  with 
one  of  the  highest  per  acre  tonnage  pro- 
ductions in  the  United  States  at  24.7  tons 
[>er  acre.  And  this  is  a  new  grower  area 
which  makes  it  fully  eligible  for  tonnage 
allocation  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Why  should  proven  areas  such  as  this 
be  denied  sugarbeet  allocation  because 
an  unproven  area  wants  to  find  out  if  it 
can  even  grow  sugarbeets? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  delay  no  longer  in 
allocating  the  remaining  95,000  tons  to 
new  growers  as  provided  m  the  Sugar 
Act  Amendments  of  1962.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  should  immediately 
schedule  hearings,  and  if  there  are  more 
proven  areas  which  have  put  together 
the  necessary  arrangements  to  build  new 
siigar  refineries  or  expand  existing  ones, 
then  the  domestic  sugar  quota  should  be 
raised  to  allow  them  to  do  so.  If  Cayuga 
County.  N.Y..  falls  into  this  category 
sometime  in  the  future,  then  that  is  the 
time  they  should  be  considered,  and  they 
will  have  my  unqualified  support.  But 
they  do  not  have  it  now  because  they 
have  not  proven  tlieir  capablhty. 

Mr.  LINDaAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  bill.  H.R.  4996 — 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  amend- 
ments of  1963.    I  do  so  sadly. 

For  the  original  purpose  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  of  1961  was  merito- 
rious. Many  areas  in  this  country  have 
undergone  years  of  chronic  unemploy- 
ment, low  per  capita  income  and  sluggish 
economic  growth.  At  its  best  an  area 
redevelopment  program  Imaginatively 
conceived  and  properly  administered  can 
help  stimulate  overall  economic  plannlnir 


In  a  number  of  American  <vwift>nnitj^ 
But  this  program  haa  utterly  failed  to 
get  off  the  ground  and  Is  leaving  In  Its 
wake  a  shameful  record  of  mismanage- 
ment, stodginess  and  waste. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  told  to- 
day that  a  vote  against  this  bill  is  a  vote 
to  kill  the  area  redevelopment  program. 
That  is  patently  untrue.  The  program 
will  survive;  it  will  continue  to  operate, 
but  hopefully,  it  will  be  a  sounder  pro- 
gram than  it  has  been  thus  far  in  its 
inglorious  history. 

Apart  from  bad  management,  a  fur- 
ther authorization  is  not  needed  at  this 
time.  The  ARA  program  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  almost  2  years.  It  has  ac- 
tually utiliaed  only  22  percent  of  the 
authorization  it  has  available  for  indus- 
trial loans  in  urban  communities,  21  per- 
cent in  nonurban,  25  percent  for  public 
facilities.  With  untouched  subjects  such 
as  education  why,  then,  do  we  take 
this  up? 

Thus  far.  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram has  fallen  so  far  short  of  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  its  well-wishers  that 
It  can  serve  as  a  model  of  Ineptitude  for 
all  Government  programs — a  gnm  re- 
minder for  those  who  proclaimevl  "give 
us  this  program  and  we  will  get  America 
moving  again." 

Thus  far  this  program  has  been  stodg- 
ily  and  inefficiently  administered.  It  is 
weighed  down  with  cumbersome  redtape 
that  makes  the  customary  bureaucratic 
snarls  look  like  a  bed  of  roses  and  has 
been  about  as  Imaginative  In  execution 
as  a  Treasury  Department  form  letter. 

The  program  has  transplanted  unem- 
ployment on  a  grand  scale.  When  an 
indiistry  has  moved  from  a  nonqualify- 
ing area  Into  one  which  Is  eligible  for 
area  redevelopment  assistance,  it  has  left 
behind  in  the  old  community  a  trail  of 
jobless  men. 

The  ARA  has  used  a  di.'^proportlonate 
amount  of  its  available  funds  for  hotels 
and  motels.  The  figures  show  that  It 
has  engendered  an  astonishingly  small 
number  of  Jobs.  In  relation  to  the  vast 
sums  already  invested  It  has  failed  to 
produce  results  of  any  significance. 

The  program  hs^  twisted  and  distorted 
the  ortclnal  congressional  conception  of 
what  constitutes  a  depressed  area.  It  is 
loaded  with  t>eneflts  for  rural  areas  de- 
spite the  fact  that  its  avowed  purpose  is 
to  concentrate  on  alleviating  chronic  im- 
emplo3rment  In  areas  which  have  lost 
their  industrial  base 

The  program  has  perpetuated  di.s- 
criminatory  practices  in  housing  which 
fly  In  the  face  of  the  President's  recent 
Elxecutive  order  There  can  be  no  Justi- 
fication to  perpetuate  these  disgraceful 
practices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ARA  has  come  be- 
fore this  Congress  to  seek  a  very  large 
outlay  of  additional  funds  when  the  rec- 
ord clearly  demonstrates  that  there  are 
more  than  ample  funds  available  which 
can  carry  this  program  into  the  89th 
Congress  without  additional  congres- 
sional authorizations 

Compounding  all  of  the  abov**  Is  the 
fact    that    what    funds   have   been    dis- 
persed have  bo<ni  spread  far  too  thinly, 
rather  than   being  pmpointed  to  need 
The  fund.^  have  not  been  utilized  for  In- 


telligent programing  and  planning. 
The  agency  seems  so  beiU  on  recelvim 
a  coQcresslonal  vote  of  confidence  that 
it  has  gone  way  out  of  its  way  to  set  in 
motion  at  least  at  one  project  per  coun- 
ty in  order  to  maximize  political  preg. 
sure  on  as  many  congressional  district* 
as  possible. 

Some  days  ago — June  4  to  be  exact— 
Uie  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  spread 
across  some  60 -odd  pages  of  the  Congms- 
sioNAL  RxcoRD  in  large  freehanded  fa&h- 
ion  what  he  referred  to  "as  an  Inventoiy 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act."  The 
only  trouble  with  our  distinguished  col- 
league's catalog  of  names  and  amounts 
Is  that  it  does  not  justify  a  single  pro- 
gram in  any  area  of  the  country,  it 
just  lists  them.  One  is  led  to  presume 
that  they  are  self-Justifying. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  which 
had  such  a  promise  has  become  a  shame- 
ful delusion.  For  by  holding  out  hopes 
for  relief  and  redevelopment  for  so 
many  and  to  have  achieved  such  scat- 
tered meager  results  for  so  few  It  h« 
created  a  climate  of  despair.  And  it  hu 
created  what  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
DwYEHl,  so  eloquently  pointed  out  in  her 
minority  views — that  this  program  has 
encouraged  the  piracy  of  Industries  and 
has  transferred  jobs  to  communities  hav- 
ing greater  eligibility  for  ARA  funds.  la 
other  words,  at  great  expense  it  has 
shifted  unemployment  from  one  area  to 
another. 

Mr.  Clialrman  it  should  be  our  task 
today  to  compel  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  to  set  its  house  in 
order,  not  to  reward  it  with  a  bequest  of 
$455.5  million  for  one  of  the  shabbiest 
performances  by  any  government  agen- 
cy in  recent  memory.  Granted  it  has 
been  faced  with  a  difficult  task— all  the 
more  reason  then  why  it  should  not 
sacrifice  its  goals  and  purposes  for  polit- 
ical expediency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  program  in  the  87th 
Congress.  I  preferred  the  Widnall  sub- 
stitute because  it  would  have  focused  at- 
tention on  the  areas  of  greatest  need,  our 
urban  Industrial  communities,  which 
have  been  more  deeply  affected  by  the 
massive  technological  upheavals  of  our 
ape.  But  when  it  failed,  I  supported  the 
creation  of  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
pram. 

I  am  one  who  still  believes  that  there 
is  a  need  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
cooperate  with  States,  locahties.  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  helping  to  create  new 
job  opportunities  and  to  produce  a 
healthier  climate  for  economic  growth  in 
areas  which  have  so  long  known  stagna- 
tion and  despair.  AlthouKh  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  ARA  has  failed  to  date  to 
accomplish  its  original  mandate  it  has 
had  one  beneficial  indirect  effect:  It  has 
tended  to  compel  communities  to  work 
out  long-range  comprehensive  programs 
for  their  economic  future.  But  I  see  flo 
need  for  the  authorization  of  additional 
funds.  I  see  no  necessity  to  give  a 
floundering  program  a  congressional  pat 
on  the  back  to  the  tune  of  almost  one- 
half  billion  dollars  This  only  adds  fuel 
to  the  argument  which  is  Increasingly 
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being  voiced  in  this  country — that  the 
Congress  has  lost  Its  power  to  initiate. 

If  we  defeat  this  bill  we  will  serve 
notice  that  the  ARA  should  overhaul  Its 
operations,  invigorate  its  leadership,  and 
return  to  its  original  purpose  which  was 
to  aid  chronically  depressed  areas  which 
have  lost  their  industrial  and  economic 
base. 

Here  is  the  opportunity  for  the  Con- 
gress to  examine  and  review  this  pro- 
gram from  top  to  bottom.  Let  us  with- 
hold increasing  the  funds  for  this 
program  until  It  has  used  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  funds  It  has  and  has  proved 
itself  worthy  of  a  vote  of  renewed  faith 
and  confidence  from  the  American  peo- 
ple. Surely  it  heis  not  earned  that  con- 
fidence to  date. 

The  program  can  continue  without 
this  bill. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like 
to  say  that  this  Congress  ought  to  start 
doing  something  new,  bold,  and  dif- 
ferent in  the  area  of  hard-core  unem- 
ployment. We  should  be  working  on 
education,  vocational  training,  man- 
power retraining,  school  drop-out  legis- 
lation, equal  job  opportimity  legislation, 
housing  legislation,  and  other  basic 
measures.  Pork  barrel  approaches  are 
tired.  They  are  the  old  approaches  of 
the  thirties  that  unimaginative  people 
are  trying  to  apply  to  the  sixties.  Oh, 
sure,  the  bill  will  pass,  because  there  is 
so  much  money  in  it  for  congressional 
districts.  But  I  think  it  is  sad  that  this 
urmecessary  measure  should  occupy  so 
much  of  our  time.  It  appears  obvious 
that  the  Congress  is  so  bogged  down 
over  its  inability  to  produce  education 
bills,  housing  legislation,  youth  bills, 
that  it  does  this  for  the  sake  of  motion 
above.  At  least  Congress  appears  to  be 
doing  something  and  this  day  and  age 
appearance  seems  to  be  far  more  im- 
portant than  substance. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
weighed  quite  heavily  my  decision  with 
respect  to  how  I  might  vote  on  H.R.  4996. 
At  the  outset,  when  this  legislation  was 
originally  advanced  and  advocated,  I  was 
one  of  Its  principal  sponsors,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  my  early  days  of  service 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  intro- 
duced the  original  bill,  setting  up  this 
program,  which  bill  had  been  suggested 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  under 
the  Eisenhower  administration.  At  the 
time  the  House  discussed  the  legislation 
giving  birth  to  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  in  1961,  I  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  bill,  indicaUng  to  the  House  that 
I  did  not  believe  It  could  conceivably  an- 
swer the  problems  that  existed  in  the  de- 
pressed areas  of  the  country ;  that  it  had 
been  overplayed  by  all  who  were  inter- 
ested in  it.  At  that  time,  I  stated  that 
I  would  support  the  legislation,  even  with 
misgivings,  and  I  felt  that  the  people 
of  my  State  and  States  in  like  economic 
situations  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
taste  the  benefits,  if  any,  of  this  bill 
rather  than  to  have  it  offered  as  an  an- 
swer to  their  problem  for  pure  political 
purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  watched  the 
operaUon  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration,  and  I  am  not  at  all  satis- 
fied with  the  record  that  It  has  estab- 


lished. In  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
where  coal  mining  Is  so  important,  the 
ARA  has  refused  to  approve  any  ap- 
plications for  new  mining  Industries  even 
though  several  opportunities  have  been 
presented  to  it  that  would  have  opened 
new  mining  operations  and  provided  a 
substantial  number  of  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed coal  miners  in  our  State.  In  ad- 
dition to  that,  it  has  given  its  blessing 
to  the  projects  on  purely  a  political  basis, 
the  Administrator  weighing  all  of  his  de- 
cisions in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the 
best  political  good  for  his  party  rather 
than  the  best  economic  well-being  for  the 
people  of  my  State.  He  has  refused  to 
resfKjnd  to  coiTespondence ;  he  has  been 
arrogant  in  his  dealings  with  Members 
of  the  Congress,  even  though  these  same 
individuals  cast  the  votes  which  gave 
birth  to  the  program  that  he  administers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  funds  of  ARA  with- 
out question  were  used  in  every  way  pos- 
sible to  bring  about  my  defeat  in  the  1962 
election,  even  to  the  extent  of  my  op- 
ponent being  permitted  to  announce  pre- 
liminary approval  of  a  project  in  my 
district.  And  when  I  countered  with  a 
preliminary  approval  of  a  project  in  an- 
other part  of  my  district,  I  was  greeted 
with  wide  denials  In  the  press  by  ARA 
that  they  never  did  give  preliminary  ap- 
provals of  any  project.  Every  attempt 
was  made  by  this  supposedly  qualified 
public  servant  to  embarrass  me,  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  preliminary  approval  announce- 
ment on  the  West  Virginia  forest  prod- 
ucts application.  When  confronted  with 
this  announcement  of  mine  by  the  press, 
a  denial  by  the  Administrator  that  such 
was  not  so  was  forthcoming.  All  of  this 
occurred  1  week  before  the  general  elec- 
tion in  1962.  It  had  been  planned  for 
my  opponent  to  announce  it  2  days  before 
the  election.  I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  10  days  following  the  general  elec- 
tion, the  preliminary  announcement  of 
the  project  which  I  made,  even  though 
denied  by  the  Administrator  as  never 
about  to  occur,  was  finally  given  com- 
plete approval.  To  me  this  is  a  display 
of  dishonesty  that  carmot  be  tolerated. 
For  that  reason,  together  with  others.  I 
Intend  to  oppose  with  my  vote  H.R.  4996. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  enumerate  many 
other  instances  in  which  those  in  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  in  the  ARA  have 
forgotten  who  their  friends  were  and 
whose  votes  were  responsible  for  enact- 
ing the  legislation  that  gave  birth  to  this 
program.  This  I  shall  burden  the  record 
with. 

I  believe  that  this  program  is  entirely 
inadequate  to  meet  the  severe  economic 
conditions  that  exist  in  my  State  and 
States  who  have  a  like  economic  condi- 
tion. I,  therefore,  propose  an  entirely 
different  concept — one  in  which  the  £u-eas 
looking  for  strong,  vibrant  industrial  or- 
ganizations to  associate  themselves  in 
their  areas  can  be  assured  that  they  are 
not  fooling  with  fly-by-night  operations 
or  one  hot  with  an  idea  that  has  never 
manufactured  a  product  or  produced 
an  item  in  their  lives. 

I  am  suggesting,  and  will  introduce,  a 
legislative  proposal  granting  a  rapid  tax 
writeoff  to  any  manufacturing  facility 
that  is  located  by  any  solvent  industrial 
corporation  in  America  in  any  one  of  the 


depressed  States  of  this  country.  This 
will  encourage  a  diversification  of  an  in- 
dustrial capacity  throughout  the  United 
States  so  that  we  do  not  have  areas  of 
high  prosperity  and  widespread  unem- 
ployment. This  will  assure  the  depressed 
areas  of  honest  industrial  opportunities 
rather  than  wasting  time  with  worthless 
application  to  a  government  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  substantially  what  I 
am  suggesting  is  this — that  if  GE  or  any 
other  company  desires  to  expand  a  facil- 
ity of  theirs  and  that  it  intends  to  ex- 
pand, not  transfer  from  one  area  to 
another,  into  a  depressed  State,  it  be 
given  favorable  tax  treatment  in  order  to 
encourage  industrial  corporations  of  like 
substance  to  locate  in  the  depressed 
areas  of  this  Nation.  To  do  otherwise 
is  an  operation  in  futility. 

We  have  Individuals  working  for  the 
ARA  not  capable  of  judging  the  true 
value  and  worth  of  an  applicant  for  an 
ARA  loan.  We  have  States  that  look 
to  this  legislation  as  an  answer  to  their 
economic  problems  being  flooded  by  in- 
dividuals who  have  only  an  idea  rather 
than  a  solid  record  of  producing  any 
product.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this,  more  than  anything  else,  prompts 
me  to  oppose  this  legislation,  because 
all  of  our  time  in  West  Virginia  has  been 
taken  with  community  after  community 
becoming  enthusiastic  over  a  project 
conceived  by  some  inventor,  remaining  on 
the  drawing  board,  and  having  no  ac- 
ceptance productwise  throughout  the 
United  States.  But,  it  is  said,  get  a  de- 
pressed State  interested  and  you  will  get 
favorable  treatment.  They  will  take 
anything  there.  Other  than  the  observa- 
tions I  have  made  about  the  administer- 
ing of  this  program,  I  suggest  this  is  the 
wiser  course  that  we  can  take. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  House  will  visit  upon  ARA  a  helpful 
reminder  that  in  all  undertakings  in 
this  Nation  of  ours  fundamental  honesty 
and  courtesy  are  demanded.  I  Intend 
to  so  emphasize  with  my  negative  vote 
on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
dollar  authorizations  for  ARA  loans  and 
grants  contained  in  H.R.  4996  are  needed 
to  carry  the  program  for  the  next  2  fiscal 
years.  Anything  less  would  Introduce  a 
dangerous  element  of  imcertahity  into  a 
program  basically  designed  to  restore 
hope  and  confidence  to  communities 
which  have  suffered  from  chronic  high 
unemployment. 

Area  redevelopment  is  necessarily  a 
long-term  undertaking  and  the  original 
act  recognized  this  by  establishing  a  4- 
year  life  for  the  program.  The  dollar 
amounts  authorized  in  that  act  have 
proven  to  be  enough  for  almost  2  years. 
The  further  authorization  now  requested 
and  demonstrably  needed  should  be 
enough  to  carry  ARA  for  the  next  2  years. 

Any  effort  to  cut  the  pending  author- 
ization to  a  point  which  would  barely 
cover  the  coming  fiscal  year  would  mean 
that  this  program  would  have  to  go  over 
a  double  hurdle  next  spring.  First,  the 
authorization  bill  would  have  to  be  re- 
ported out,  get  a  rule,  pass  both  Houses 
and  become  law  and  then  the  appropria- 
tion would  have  to  be  made.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  next  year,  an  election 
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year,  we  will  have  a  relatively  short  ses- 
sloQ.  Communttlefi  oow  pianning  their 
own  economk:  redeTcloixnent  aod  *t« 
tempting  to  exiMUxl  emptoymaDt  would 
be  confronted  with  the  serious  poaai- 
btlitjr  that  yltal  Federal  aid  would  not  be 
aniilabie. 

The  minority  report  would  only  allow 
authorisations  sufficient  to  cover  actual 
commitments  in  the  coming  yeeu*.  This 
aciioQ  would  place  in  jeopcu-dy  $100  mil- 
lloa  or  more  of  applications  expected  to 
be  pending  next  June,  as  well  as  the 
future  applications  which  can  be  ex- 
pected to  come  in  after  next  June. 

The  cocomittee  amendments  to  HJl. 
4M8  place  this  program  on  an  appropri- 
ations basis,  thereby  assuring  aiuiual 
congressional  review  and  requiring  the 
agency  to  come  back  and  Justify  future 
requests.  The  full  amount  of  the  au- 
thorisations in  H-R.  4996  is  needed,  how- 
ever, to  permit  freedom  of  planning  and 
to  assure  depressed  communities  that  the 
OoDgress  is  genuinely  Interested  in  help- 
ing them  solve  their  problems. 

To  continue  on  a  related  subject,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  grant  and  loan  approved 
by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion for  the  Duluth  Arena-Auditorium 
have  recently  become  the  subject  of  some 
controversy.  It  Is  my  conviction  that  the 
ARA  can  be  especially  proud  of  this  par- 
ticular project. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  Rscord  on  this 
point,  I  would  like  to  read,  for  the  inter- 
est of  my  colleagues,  a  telegram  which 
I  received  this  morning  from  Lee  Vann. 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Northeast 
Minnesota  Organization  for  Economic 
Education,  in  support  and  Justification 
of  the  arena-audltortum. 

TDT   or  TSLECEAM    FK>M    Lek   Vann 

The  Federal  Area  RedcTelopment  Admin- 
istration can  well  be  proud  of  ita  Investment 
in  the  Ouluth  Arenjt-Audltorlam.  In  addi- 
tion to  tile  aa  full  time  Jobs  and  tbe  more 
than  100  part-time  Jobs  whlcti  Its  construc- 
tioa  will  create,  tiie  arena- auditorium  wUl 
generate  substantial  employment  opportuiU- 
tles  and  will  further  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Duluth  and  of  northeastern  Min- 
nesota. IfEMO.  the  Northeast  Minnesota 
Organisation  for  Economic  Kducatlon.  Is 
proud  to  have  suggested  this  faeUlty  and  to 
liavs  reeammanded  Its  approval  by  the  Du- 
luth voters  in  tbe  recent  bond  Issue  elecUoc. 

NXMO  views  the  future  of  the  arena-audl- 
torlum  with  great  anticipation  of  the  eoo- 
noimlc  growth  It  will  engender,  for  It  U  per- 
haps the  most  outstanding  Industry  Duluth 
and  northettetern  Minnesota  could  attract 
based  on  the  natural  resources  and  the  con- 
vention activity  In  the  city  and  the  area. 
Vederal  ARA  can  be  proud  of  Its  participation 
In   this  important  project. 

Lzs  Vann. 
RxeCMtiv*  Vice  President.  NEMO.  Inc 

On  February  5  of  this  year  the  citizens 
of  Duluth  voted  2-to-l  in  approval  of 
the  bond  Issue  to  finance  the  city's  share 
of  the  arena  project.  Duluthlans  there- 
by vigorously  dononstrated  their  desire 
to  improve  the  economic  status  of  their 
city;  their  emphatic  acceptance  of  the 
fiscal  soundness  of  this  ARA  proposal; 
and  thetr  willingness  to  share,  insofar  as 
possible,  the  att^ulant  financial  burdens. 

In  further  clarification  of  the  unfortu- 
nate misunderstandings  on  this  issue.  I 
would  like  to  read  for  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  which  clearly  show  the 
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need  for  the  arena-auditorium,  the  im- 
mense economic  potential  which  it  holds 
in  store  for  the  Inland  seaport  of  Duluth 
as  well  aa  for  the  whole  hinterland  of 
northern  Minnesota: 

Dui.TrrH  AsKNA-AuDrroaiTTM:    The   Bconomic 
Facts 

A.  ^deral    participation:     (1)     Orant.    93 

million;    (2)   loan.  $3,100,000 

B.  Jobs  (o  be  created:  (1)  Pernuuient.  22; 
(2)  part-time.  IOC;  total.  122  Jobs. 

C  Cost  to  Federal  Government  of  creating 
Jobs     $24,500  per  Job 

1  The  as  I  million  loan  will  be  repaid  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment  at  8  "4  percent 
interest. 

2.  Computing  tbe  cost  of  creating  122  Jobs 
In  relation  to  the  $3  nUlUon  grant — the  cost 
per  Job  will  be  $24,500. 

3.  Cost  of  creating  Jobs  la  private  Industry 
la  $25,000  per  Job 

D.  On-site  construction  Jobs  created:   147. 

B  Additional  Jobs  (engineering,  materials 
purchased)  will  generate  additional  payroll 
expenditures  of  $250,000. 

F.  Besides  Jobs  created — and  even  more 
important — Is  additional  revenue  Ehiluth 
wUi  receive  annually  through  hotels,  restau- 
rants, gasoline  stations,  wages,  tickets,  park- 
ing, telephones  and  telegrams,  taxis  and 
buses,  utilities,  taxes. 

O.  Increased  annual  convention  Income  to 
Duluth.  $4  million. 

H.  Duluth  visitor  and  travel  Industry  (1) 
has  prospects  of  Increasing  ten -fold  In  next 
40  years:  (2)  has  greater  chance  of  meeting 
expectation  through  areua-audltorlum;  (3) 
Department  of  Commerce  estimate,  visitor 
revenue  Increase:  (a)  from  $32  million  In 
1958;  (b)  to  $300  mUllon  In  199B;  (4)  In- 
creasing revenues  by  same  amount  throujrh 
Industrial  growth  would  require:  (a)  800 
plants:  {b>  employing  100  workers;  (c)  at 
annual  salary  of  $4,000. 

To  summarize.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
most  sincerely  that.  In  creating  Jobs  at  a 
cost  lower  than  that  of  private  industry, 
In  opening  up  vast  perspectives  for  in- 
creased economic  growth,  and  in  pro- 
viding a  central  facility  for  our  rapidly 
growing  totirist  Industry,  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  in  approv- 
ing the  arena -auditorium,  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  of  fundamental 
importance  to  the  depressed  economy  of 
northeastern  Mlruiesota. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  a 
time  when  the  Nation  Is  deeply  con- 
cerned with  pockets  of  unemployment, 
I  trust  that  there  will  be  strong  biparti- 
san support  for  this  bill.  When  unem- 
ployment strikes,  it  does  not  single  out 
Republicans  or  Democrats;  it  hits  every- 
body. We  m  the  Appalachian  area  are 
Independent  and  self-reliant  people  who 
do  not  want  doles  or  handouts.  We  need 
Jobs. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration  has  provided 
the  seed  money  necessary  to  get  many 
communities  moving  ofT  dead  center. 
I  have  heard  It  said  by  some  unkind 
critics  that  perhaps  the  ARA  Itself  occa- 
sionally gets  on  dead  center.  We  must 
appreciate  the  fact  that  when  we  spend 
the  taxpayers'  money.  It  must  be  spent 
prudently.  I  would  point  out  to  some 
of  these  unkind  critics  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  ARA  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  be  any  more  prudent  than  ARA  has 
been  in  the  dispensing  of  all  types  of 
funds,  in  the  processing  of  applications, 
and  in  the  extreme  thoroughness  with 
which  reviews  are  made. 


When  any  part  of  the  Nation  is  hard 
hit  by  luiemployment.  it  cannot  fail  to 
affect  the  entire  economy.  The  State  of 
West  Virginia  has  benefited  greatly  by 
the  work  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration in  the  past  2  years.  It  has 
enabled  many  worthwhile  projects  to  get 
off  the  ground,  stimulating  industrial 
development,  and  providing  new  jobs 
and  new  hope.  The  amendments  now 
being  considered  are  necessary  to  beef 
up  the  ARA  up  and  down  the  line. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  certainly  hope  that 
Members  from  all  sections  of  the  Nation 
will  vote  on  this  bill  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  way  it  will  benefit  the  Na- 
tion  In  the  past,  I  have  personally 
supported  projects  which  have  not  di- 
rectly benefited  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia  because  I  honestly  believed  that 
they  would  strengthen  our  entire  Nation 
Now.  here  we  have  a  chance  not  only  to 
help  West  Virginia  or  the  Appalachian 
region  or  any  economically  depressed 
area,  but  also  to  contribute  to  the  over- 
all economic  strength  of  the  United 
States  of  America  This  is  one  of  the 
strongest  weapons  we  have  against  com- 
munism :  the  strengthening  of  our  econ- 
omy. We  must  show  the  world  anew 
that  freedom  and  democracy  can  sustain 
an  economy  which  will  provide  more  Jobs 
than  a  slave  society. 

For  all  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
urge  support  for  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  Amendments  of  1963. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  a  number  of  varied  com- 
ments on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
ARA  program.  I  think  a  significant  rev- 
elation of  fact  has  been  made  on  the 
floor  of  this  body  during  the  verbal  ex- 
change. Very  little  reference  was  made 
to  the  basic  intent  of  this  legislation— 
the  intent  being  to  help  areas  help  them- 
selves. No  one  can  find  fault  with  this 
principle.  However,  the  derogatory  re- 
marks made  have  been  directed  pri- 
marily to  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram itself,  the  politics  involved,  and  the 
tendency  to  replace  or  compete  with  ex- 
isting business  enterprises  in  given  com- 
munities. I  believe  most  of  the  blame 
for  breakdown  of  this  program  lies  with 
the  politicians  themselves. 

In  my  district  I  have  seen  potentiRl 
benefits  of  the  program.  I  have  seen 
good  administration,  but  I  have  also  seen 
complications  arise  as  a  result  of  the 
program.  It  appears  to  me  the  funda- 
mental problem  lies  not  In  the  principle 
involved,  not  with  the  dedicated  public 
servants  Involved,  but.  more  specifically, 
with  the  fact  that  duplications  with  oth- 
er programs  tend  to  conflict  with  one 
another,  improper  Judgment  In  approv- 
ing certain  loans  have  resulted  in  unfair 
competition  to  existing  businesses,  some- 
times resulting  In  a  shift  of  Job  oppor- 
tunity and  of  tax  base,  rather  than  cre- 
ation of  new  Jobs  and  new  tax  base  as 
was  initially  intended. 

I  supported  Mr.  Bolton's  amendment 
t)ecause  I  believe  it  is  designed  to  recti- 
fy existing  discrepancies  and  strengthen 
the  opportunity  to  help  those  areas  ac- 
tually in  need  of  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

I  supported  Mr.  Taffs  amendment  for 
the  same  reason.    If  the.se  amendments 
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do  not  pass,  the  program  will  continue  in 
Jeopardy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  read  the  substitute  amend- 
ment recommended  by  the  committee 
and  printed  in  the  bill  as  the  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TTiat  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Area 
Redevelopment  Act  Amendments  of  1963". 

SBC  2.  Experience  has  shown  that  certain 
modlflcatioiis  and  Increased  appropriations 
are  necessary  to  enable  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  to  achieve  more  fully  the  purposes 
for  which  It  was  designed.  It  Is  the  purpoee 
of  this  Act  to  make  these  changes  In  order 
to  Insure  a  continuing  and  effective  program 
of  Federal  economic  assistance  to  areas  dis- 
tressed by  substantial  and  persistent  unem- 
•  ployment  and  underemployment. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.    Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bol- 
ton: Page  4,  Immediately  after  line  22,  In- 
sert the  following  new  secUon: 

•Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  5(b)  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

'"(b)  The  SecreUry  shall  also  designate 
as  "redevelopment  areas"  those  areas  (In- 
cluding Indian  reservations)  within  the 
United  States  having  a  labor  force  of  under 
15,000  which  do  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (a)  but  in  which — 

"  '  ( 1 )  the  approximate  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  the  best  available  data. 
Ls  currently  6  per  centum  or  more  and  has 
averaged  at  least  6  per  centum  for  the  quali- 
fying time  periods  specified  in  this  para- 
graph, and  the  approximate  annual  average 
rate  of  unemployment,  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  available  data,  has  been  at  least — 

"■(A)  substantially  above  the  national 
average  for  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding 
four  calendar  years,  or 

"'(B)  75  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  two  of  the  preceding  three  cal- 
endar years,  or 

"  (C)  100  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  one  of  the  preceding  two  calendar 
years,  or 

"  "(2)  disaster,  or  the  removal  or  the  clos- 
ing of  a  major  source  of  employment  has 
caused  an  unusual  and  abrupt  rise  In  unem- 
ployment to  a  level  which  is  at  least  twice 
the  average  rate  of  unemployment  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  unemployment  would  likely  con- 
tinue at  a  rate  of  at  least  twice  the  average 
rate  of  unemployment  In  the  United  States 
for  one  year  or  more  if  assistance  under  this 
Act  should  be  withheld.' 

Counties  or  other  areas  which  qualify  as 
'redevelopment  areas'  under  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  subsection  may  ht  grouped 
Into  appropriate  redevelopment  areas;  and 
the  Secretary  In  his  discreUou  may  Include 
In  any  redevelopment  area  designated  under 
this  subsection  contiguous  counties  or  parts 
thereof  In  order  to  form  economic  develop- 
ment area.s.  In  making  determinations  un- 
der this  siibsectlon,  the  Secretary  shall  be 
guided,  but  not  conclusively  governed,  by 
pertinent  studies  made,  and  Information  and 
dau  collected  or  compiled,  by  (1 )  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  Initrumentalltles  of  the 
Federal  Government,  (2)  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, (3)  universities  and  land-grant 
colleges,  and  (4)  private  organizations." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  5(a)  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "having  a  labor  force  of  16,000  or 
more  •  Inunedlately  after  "United  States." 

And  renumber  the  following  secUons  ac- 
cordingly. 


Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  the  amendment  to  which  I 
made  reference  earUer.  In  substance, 
what  it  would  do  is  strike  the  first  four 
criteria  for  section  5(b)  areas  as  set  forth 
on  page  31  of  the  hearings.  It  will  re- 
move from  the  bill  those  areas  which 
are  considered  to  be  areas  of  imderem- 
ployment  and  are  Judged  so  on  the  l>asis 
of  the  income  criteria. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  bill  was 
originally  conceived,  it  was  designed  as 
a  rifle  to  shoot  at  the  areas  of  chronic, 
longtime  unemployment.  Section  5<c) 
was  added — as  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  intimated  although  he  did 
not  say — in  an  effort  to  cover  sufficient 
areas  to  get  support  for  this  legislation. 
My  amendment  would  remove  those 
areas  of  underemployment  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  administrator  to  concentrate  on 
the  Job  which  needs  doing.  There  are 
over  4.000  active  projects  underway  in 
more  than  1,800  counties,  or  more  than 
58  percent  of  the  counties  in  the  United 
States,  under  the  direction  of  the  rural 
area  development  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  There  are  over 
70  services  and  programs  in  existence  for 
rural  areas,  four  of  which  are  imder  ARA. 
As  my  letter  to  each  one  of  you  stated, 
it  is  not  an  amendment  which  is  directed 
as  an  antirural  amendment  because 
after  the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  the 
rural  covmties  will  still  outnumber  the 
urban  coimties  by  399  to  142.  But  this 
amendment  would  retui-n  to  the  admin- 
istrator the  tools  which  he  needs,  namely, 
the  rifle  instead  of  the  rabbit  shot  to  get 
the  job  done. 

I  would  say  to  this  House,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  so  well  put  it 
earlier,  unemployment  is  our  No.  1 
domestic  issue  today.  Whether  we 
examine  the  conditions  in  this  country 
in  the  fields  of  civil  rights  or  of  middle 
age  or  of  Juvenile  delinquency  or  of  the 
security  of  a  man  and  his  family,  from 
all  standpoints  the  problem  of  getting 
our  citizens  opportunity  for  gainful  em- 
ployment is  one  which  is  with  us  today 
and  unless  present  policies  are  changed 
will  continue  to  grow  in  intensity  month 
after  month. 

Today  our  latest  national  figures  indi- 
cate that  the  seasonally  adjusted  jobless 
rate  has  risen  to  5.9  percent  showing  that 
4,313.000-plus  people  in  this  country  are 
without  gainful  employment.  This  is 
higher  than  it  was  last  month  and  shows 
a  serious  trend  when  considered  in  the 
light  of  spring  employment  and  in  the 
light  of  high  level  of  production  and  total 
income  in  our  Nation.  This  is  no  time 
for  us  to  scatter  the  efforts  of  this  pro- 
gram designed  to  give  aid  to  the  areas  of 
unemployment.  The  condition  of  some 
of  those  to  whom  we  refer  in  this  act 
as  underemployed  may  be  very  bad.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  tragic  although  I  would 
remind  the  House  that  the  net  taxable 
income  figures  of  a  farmer  do  not  neces- 
sarily reflect  his  true  standard  of  living. 
But  no  matter  how  had  we  consider  the 
conditions  faced  by  those  to  whom  the 
bill  refers  as  underemployed,  it  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  tragedy  faced  by 
the  breadwinner  who  is  unemployed  smd 
who  is  dependent  upon  relief  and  who  is 
caught  and  enmeshed  in  an  area  where 


employment  opportimity  is  and  long  has 
been  so  bad  as  to  remove  all  hope  for 
opportunity,  and  all  community  pride, 
and  much  of  the  ideas  and  energy  of 
that  commimity,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
man  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  for  this 
amendment  so  that  we  can  focus  the  full 
attention  of  the  administrator  of  the 
ARA  upon  the  problem  for  which  this 
legislation  was  created;  namely,  the 
chronic  long-range  unemployment  which 
exists  in  many  areas  throughout  this 
country,  and  I  will  appreciate  all  the 
support  that  my  colleagues  can  give  to 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  is  a  kindhearted  and 
warmhearted  gentleman.  But  it  seems 
that  his  sympathy  goes  only  to  the  man 
in  the  cities.  The  gentleman  was  not 
present  in  the  committee  nor  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  when  this  legislation  was 
written  into  law  or  else  he  would  re- 
member that  this  House  determined 
then  that  It  was  Just  as  bad  to  be  un- 
employed or  underemployed  in  the  coun- 
try as  it  is  in  a  city.  Some  people  in 
rural  areas  have  never  really  had  a  job 
at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  seeks 
by  this  amendment  to  gut  section  5(b) 
and  thereby  eliminate  400  rural  counties 
in  America  from  any  consideration  in 
this  bill  whatsoever.  He  says  that  un- 
less a  city  has  a  labor  force  of  15.000 
they  are  not  entitled  to  be  considered.  I 
am  sure  my  distinguished  friend  will 
give  me  credit,  if  credit  is  due.  for  stand- 
ing in  the  well  of  this  House  and  sup- 
porting as  much  legislation  for  the  cities 
of  America,  large  and  small,  as  any  man 
who  has  been  here  in  20  years.  To  have 
the  gentleman  come  now  and  say  to  the 
people  in  Arkansas,  in  Alabama,  in  Ari- 
zona, across  the  broad  West  and  the 
South,  "we  want  your  support  for  the 
problems  of  the  cities  of  America  but  we 
are  not  willing  to  give  even  a  small  con- 
sideration to  the  people  who  never  had 
a  job  in  these  counties  which  you  seek 
to  cut  out,"  I  do  not  believe  is  an  equi- 
table approach. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  cor- 
rection? 

Mr.  RAINS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man for  a  correction . 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  specifically 
provides — and  it  is  in  there — for  a  labor 
force  of  under  15,000.  I  took  out  the 
first  four  provisions  but  left  in  the  last 
two  criteria. 

Mr.  RAINS.  What  about  the  very 
small  places  where  underemplojTnent  is 
the  major  problem  rather  than  outright 
unemployment?  You  know,  out  across 
this  broad  expanse  we  love  and  call  our 
country  there  are  people  who  never  had 
a  job,  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  how  this 
House  of  Representatives  feels.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  want  to  turn  their  backs  on  the 
poor  people  of  America  who  never  had 
a  Job. 
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Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  I  will 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama  that  I  have  the  same  concern 
as  he  does  for  the  people  of  our  rural 
areas.  I  also  have  concern  for  the  great 
mass  of  unskilled  workers  in  our  metro- 
politan areas. 

Is  there  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
unemployed  labor  pockets  in  metropoli- 
tan areas  without  the  necessity  of  an 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  can  suggest  to  the  members  of 
the  committee'' 

Mr.  RAINS.  The  gentleman  raised 
that  gcod  question  in  the  committee  in 
which  he  pointed  out — and  I  say  this 
to  the  Members  of  the  House — that  you 
might  have  a  large  city  in  which  a  cer- 
tain section  of  that  city  would  have  a 
great  number  of  unemployed  and  would 
qualify  under  the  criteria  of  this  bill, 
but  because  the  entire  city  added  up  to- 
gether might  not  qualify,  that  that  sec- 
tion of  the  city  would  not  be  able  to 
come  under  this  bill.     That  is  not  fair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  told  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  In 
the  committee,  we  should  ask  and 
direct — and  I  hope  by  this  statement 
appearing  in  the  Record  as  legislative 
history  that  we  can  direct  the  agency  to 
come  up  with  some  kind  of  definite 
criteria  whereby  we  can  be  of  assistance 
in  reaching  those  sections  of  the  larger 
metropolitan  areas  that  qualify;  where- 
as, the  overall  picture  does  not. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  supports  my 
views  in  this  regard  entirely. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 


choice  that  these  entrepreneurs  now 
have  in  deciding  where  to  establish  a  fac- 
tory. What  Investors  want  to  do  is  to 
go  where  there  Is  favorable  transporta- 
tion and  other  facilities  and  Ingredients 
available  to  permit  the  most  efficient  pro- 


19  03 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  substitute  amendment  for  this  rea- 
son: I  appreciate  the  thinking  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  SMrrH],  and 
I  can  agree  with  his  understanding  of 
the  treatment  of  various  counties  and 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.     Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  a  substitute  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Smfth  of  Iowa 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  OuvxR  P.  Bolton:  Insert  ttie  following 
new  section: 

"Sgc.  3  Section  5(a)  of  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act  Is  amended  by  strllting  out  "six 
per  centum'  wherever  It  appears  In  paragraph 
(i)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'two  per 
centum";  and  renumber  the  following  para- 
graphs accordingly." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  would  do  exactly  the  op- 
posite to  what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
intends  to  do.  Instead  of  reducing  the 
number  of  areas  that  are  eligible,  it 
would  increase  them. 

I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  a  child 
in  a  family  in  an  area  that  has  5-percent 
unemployment  can  become  just  as  hun- 
gry and  his  hunger  pains  can  hurt  just 
as  much  as  a  child  in  an  area  where  there 
is  7-percent  unemployment.  What  we 
need  is  more  jobs  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Instead  of  trying  to  pick  out  some  iso- 
lated area  and  saying  to  an  investor,  you 
have  to  go  there  to  establish  your  factory. 
we  should  let  the  investor  go  anywhere 
there  are  unemployed  looking  for  a  job. 
What  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  would  do  would  be  to 
more   severely   restrict    the   freedom   of 


duction  and  distribution.     This  will  be    of  the  fact  that  if  you  treat  one  undpr 


the  place  where  the  money  we  appro- 
priate for  risk  money  will  provide  the 
most  jobs  for  the  least  investment.  That 
IS  what  we  want.  too. 

Wherever  there  are  unemployed  peo- 
ple we  want  someone  to  establish  a  fac- 
tory. We  will  provide  some  of  the  risk 
money  provided  it  will  provide  more  jobs 
than  other  applications  on  file. 

I  think  we  are  reducing  efficiency  and 
unwisely  interfering  with  the  normal  eco- 
nomic operation  when  we  say  that  only 
people  in  those  areas  where  6-percent 
unemployment  exists  can  expect  any  help 
under  this  kind  of  a  program.  Most  peo- 
ple agree  that  where  there  Is  a  2-percent 
unemployment,  that  represents  the  nor- 
mal amount  that  are  just  changing  jobs, 
just  retired  or  do  not  seek  employment 
just  then.  That  Is  the  reason  for  the 
2-percent  figure  in  my  amendment.  The 
way  this  bill  is  written.  It  makes  second- 
class  citizens  of  the  people  in  those  areas 
where  there  is  unemployment  but  less 
than  6-percent  unemplojonent  or  where 
the  area  they  live  in  does  not  qualify  as 
an  eligible  area. 

This  program  uses  Federal  money  that 
belongs  to  everybody,  but  only  those  who 
happen  to  be  in  a  county  or  area  where 
there  is  6-percent  unemployment  or  who 
can  qualify  under  section  5ib)  can  get 
the  loan.  Over  the  line  into  the  next 
county,  they  may  not  be  eligible  although 
they  could  establish  a  factory  with  less 
investment  per  person. 

I  voted  for  this  bill  when  it  came  up 
before.  I  do  not  know  how  I  am  going 
to  vote  today.  But  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  is  goin<T  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection in  restricting  the  areas  eligible 
under  this  bill  instead  of  making  it  more 
flexible  and  giving  investors  greater 
choice  in  the  location  of  their  facility. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  wants  to 
help  a  maximum  number  of  people.  He 
makes  a  good  argument  in  favor  of  re- 
ducing the  figure  to  2' 2  percent,  but  the 
same  argument  he  makes  with  reference 
to  this  2 '2  percent  would  be  applicable 
to  even  1  percent.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
possible  to  have  100  percent  full  employ- 
ment. I  do  not  think  we  ever  had  it  in 
any  country  of  the  world  and  not  in  our 
country.  If  we  go  to  the  2 '2  percent, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  in  favor  of  taking 
care  of  everyone  that  we  possibly  can. 
it  would  take  in  all  areas  of  the  country. 
It  would  take  in  all  cities;  it  would  take 
in  all  rural  areas;  it  would  take  in  the 
entire  Nation. 

So.  as  well-intentioned  as  the  gentle- 
man is.  I  believe  this  is  too  far  reaching. 
It  i,'oes  too  far  and  would  really  ruin  the 
object  and  intention  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  the  substi- 
tute be  defeated. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 


the  bill  now  and  the  coimty  next  is  not 
an  ARA  county,  it  seems  unfair.  I  sub- 
mit to  the  gentleman  that  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  that  some  of  our  colleagues 
in  this  House  have  opposed  this  pro- 
gram. I  would  suggest  to  you.  however 
that  if  this  program  is  set  at  a  level  of 
2  percent  and  1  percent,  where  it  has  al- 
most universal  application  in  the  coun- 
try and  where,  to  use  the  gentleman's 
language,  we  have  the  Government  as- 
summg  the  just  risk,  we  are  now  trans- 
forming the  entire  economic  system  of 
our  country  by  asking  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country  to  assume  the  risk  which 
traditionally  in  our  country  has  been 
one  absorbed  and  assumed  by  the  private 
investor. 

I  would  say  to  those  who  wish  to  de- 
feat this  legislation  that  this  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  ways  to  do  It.  By  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  I  fear  that 
you  will  defeat  the  entire  principle  and 
program  of  ARA.  and  I  urge  defeat  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  this  com- 
mittee will  reject  both  of  these  amend- 
ments. I  hope  that  it  will  defeat  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bolton  1  and  I  hope  it 
will  also  defeat  the  substitute  offered  by 
my  equally  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr  Smpth]  because  with  all 
respect  in  the  world  for  the  good  inten- 
tions of  both  of  these  gentlemen  and 
with  all  the  respect  in  the  world  for  the 
study  which  they  have  given  this  prob- 
lem. I  earnestly  feel  that  the  effect  of 
either  of  these  amendments  would  be 
destructive  to  the  overall  national  ob- 
jectives of  this  program. 

The  program  was  designed  at  the  out- 
set to  go  into  areas  where  the  problems 
are  most  acute,  and  I  recognize  that 
there  are  limitations  upon  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  do  and  upon  our 
resources  to  meet  these  problems.  We 
have  tried  in  this  bill  to  set  these  stand- 
ards at  figures  which  are  realistic  and 
did  not  put  too  heavy  a  financial  burden 
on  the  Government  in  trying  to  help  out 
in  these  areas. 

At  the  time,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  pointed  out  very  eloquently  a 
few  minutes  ago.  it  was  recognized  by 
the  committee  and  by  this  body  and  by 
the  other  body  that  there  are  problems 
in  rural  areas  where  they  do  not  even 
have  unemployment  records  that  will 
qualify  them  under  the  standard  which 
IS  imposed  for  the  5<a)  program;  that 
there  are  problems  in  those  counties  that 
must  in  all  fairness  also  be  dealt  with, 
and  these  are  counties  where  these  re- 
training programs  have  been  most  effec- 
tive and  most  appreciated.  And,  believe 
me.  we  are  doing  a  very  constructive 
thing  in  these  rural  counties  where  we 
take  people  who  are.  In  many  instances, 
welfare  cases  today  and  continuing  year 
in  and  year  out  as  a  permanent  load 
upon  the  State  and  local  governments, 


and  train  those  people  and  equip  them  to 
hold  jobs.  When  we  tie  in,  along  with 
the  retraining  program,  which  Is  con- 
ceded by  the  opponents  of  this  program 
to  be  working  pretty  well — when  we  tie 
in  with  that  the  program  of  loans  and 
grants  to  improve  public  facilities  and 
make  available  capital  to  start  new  in- 
dustries to  produce  new  jobs,  we  are 
making  a  long-term  investment  in 
America  today;  we  are  making  taxpay- 
ing.  productive  citizens  out  of  the  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  citizens,  either 
way  you  want  to  name  it,  who  are  a  load 
upon  the  Treasury  today,  many  of  them 
welfare  cases.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
soundest  long-term  programs  and  in- 
vestments in  the  future  of  America  that 
we  have  today. 

Let  us  not  try  to  spread  it  too  thin; 
but,  let  us  not  try  to  restrict  it  and  deny 
to  any  of  the^e  rural  counties  and 
smaller  counties  that  do  not  have  the  un- 
employment statistics  that  would  be  es- 
sential under  the  Bolton  amendment,  the 
right  to  be  under  this  program;  and  let 
us  not  tiy  to  exclude  and  keep  from  the 
program  counties  that  are  today  working 
constructively  on  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman agree  that  under  my  amend- 
ment— even  though  you  would  be  against 
it — we  would  get  more  jobs  for  whatever 
dollars  we  appropriate? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  No,  I  do  not  agree 
to  that  because  I  do  not  think  you  will 
be  able  to  meet  the  problems  in  as  many 
cases  as  you  are  today  under  the  pro- 
gram with  the  standards  we  have.  I 
think  you  spread  the  applications  out 
numerically  and  multiply  them  many 
times  over  and  you  would  be  so  strapped 
by  the  limitation  of  funds  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  meet  the  basic  need 
anywhere. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
should  not  be  in  a  position  where  we 
create  .second-class  citizens  in  individual 
congressional  districts.  I  have  a  very 
good  case  in  point.  Part  of  my  congres- 
sional district  is  eligible  under  this  par- 
ticular program,  and  part  is  not.  During 
the  past  year  Portage  County  in  Wiscon- 
sin worked  for  a  number  of  months  to 
create  the  atmosphere  and  the  condi- 
tions to  attract  a  food  processing  plant. 
The  concern  was  all  set  to  come  into  the 
county  and  loan  application  had  been 
made,  and  finally  ARA  decided  that  they 
had  made  a  mistake  in  designating  this 
particular  county  as  a  depressed  area. 

So  this  paiticular  plant  will  now  be 
located  in  another  Wisconsin  county. 
The  number  of  jobs  that  were  to  be 
created  in  the  Portage  County  area  were 
needed  and  necessai-j-.  This  plant  had  to 
move  over  across  the  county  line  into 
another  section  of  our  State.  This 
community  had  worked  hard  and  long 
in  order  to  build  up  this  particular  com- 
munity's apphcation.  It  had  worked  to 
build  the  atmosphere  to  attract  this  par- 
ticular plant  into  the  area,  and  if  this 
program  has  any  merit  at  all  we  should 
place  it  on  the  basis  of  whether  It  creates 


Jobs  or  does  not  create  Jobs  for  Individ- 
uals. 

If  you  are  going  to  be  In  a  position 
where  you  say  there  will  be  too  many 
applications  and  the  administration  of 
this  program  is  not  capable  enough  to 
make  a  determination  between  one  ap- 
plication and  another  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  Jobs  created,  then  we  might 
as  well  do  away  with  the  whole  program 
entirely.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  made  a  real  point 
here  and  I  hope  that  this  House  consid- 
ers this  amendment.  The  basis  for  de- 
termining eligibiUty  in  this  bill  Is  not 
fair  or  proper.  I  could  cite  the  problem 
of  Adams  County  and  other  areas  in  our 
State  to  show  how  bad  the  terms  of  this 
bill  actually  are. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Do  I 
understand  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin to  say  this  Is  a  food  processing  plant? 

Mr.  LAIRD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  The 
owners  of  the  food  processing  plant, 
whether  or  not  they  did  receive  Federal 
aid.  should  consider  themselves  very 
fortunate.  Two  weeks  ago  today  this 
House  declined  to  renew  the  bracero 
Mexican  national  program.  If  Wiscon- 
sin wishes  to  use  her  braceros  like  Cali- 
fornia, this  will  be  the  situation.  In 
California  a  great  many  farmers  are  al- 
ready planning  to  move  their  operations 
to  Mexico  and  there  will  be  many  food 
processing  plants,  many  truckers,  and 
many  packinghouse  workers  who  will  not 
have  jobs  as  a  result  of  our  action,  and 
I  predict  this  will  also  be  time  in  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  state  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  that  I 
know  of  his  long  and  sincere  interest  in 
the  bracero  program.  His  concern  is 
indeed  well  founded. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  here  today 
is  that  eveiT  Member  of  this  Congress  Is 
asking  for  all  kinds  of  headaches  by 
setting  up  second-class  citizens  in  most 
of  the  congressional  districts  of  this 
Congress.  There  are  435  districts. 
Many  of  these  districts  are  going  to  have 
one  area  that  can  qualify  and  one  that 
cannot.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
this  kind  of  a  program  makes  sense. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
some  questions  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  asked  for  time  during  gen- 
eral debate  but  circumstances  were  such 
that  I  could  not  be  granted  time. 

There  seems  to  be  some  duplication  of 
this  agency  with  some  other  agencies  of 
the  Government.  I  would  like  to  clarify 
the  answers  to  about  three  questions  at 
this  time. 

In  instances  where  the  area  redevelop- 
ment plan  for  a  community  involves 
consti-uction  or  expansion  of  a  sewage 
disposal  plant,  might  not  that  commu- 
nity be  eligible  for  cash  grants  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  for  which  annual  appropria- 
tions of  $90  million,  plus  .some  $89  mil- 


lion of  accelerated  public  woi^  fxuids, 
are  available? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  it  is  incidental  and 
necessary  to  the  creation  or  expansion 
of  some  facility.  siHSh  as  a  factory,  that 
is  to  provide  new  jobs,  it  would  be  eligi- 
ble under  ARA. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Could  not  areas 
eligible  for  ARA  assistance  also  be  eligi- 
ble for  long-term  public  works  loans 
under  the  community  facilities  program 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agen- 
cy, for  which  purposes  $600  million  has 
been  authorized? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  genUeman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  an  article  appeared  a  few  days 
ago  which  was  reprinted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  4,  page  10093. 
The  article  relates  that  there  was  a  shoe 
factory  to  be  built  in  Salem,  Ind.  The 
building  was  to  cost  $758,000.  The 
largest  part  of  this  facility  cost  was  to 
come  from  ARA  by  a  loan  of  $474,300. 
In  addition  to  this,  retraining  money  to 
train  personnel  was  granted  to  the  com- 
pany, totaling  $64,000.  The  only  cost  to 
the  company  was  the  cost  of  the  equip- 
ment to  go  into  this  factory. 

There  are  times  when  I  have  a  httle 
bit  of  difficulty  agreeing  with  what  the 
Washington  Post  has  to  say.  In  this  par- 
ticular instance  they  had  this  to  say,  and 
it  is  significant: 

Although  the  company  seems  fully  able  to 
finance  iu  own  expansion,  of  which  the 
Salem  plant  Is  a  part,  and  to  train  Its  own 
workers,  Federal  aid  is  being  given  the  firm 
because  this  is  apparently  the  only  way  most 
Jndustrj-  can  be  lured  to  depressed  areas. 

I  recognize  that  Salem,  Ind..  is  quite 
fortunate  that  through  their  own  Initia- 
tive they  are  going  to  get  this  plant.  The 
people  there  have  been  working  quite 
hard  for  it,  but  I  raise  this  question. 
How  can  we.  under  this  ARA  program, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  redevelopment 
program,  and  not  a  new  construction 
program  for  new  facilities  and  for  new 
business,  justify,  as  in  this  case  in  Salem, 
the  use  of  Federal  tax  funds  to  sub- 
sidize an  individual  firm  in  a  competitive 
industry,  particularly  since  those  tax 
funds  have  been  suppHed.  at  least  in  part, 
by  competitors  of  the  firm  being  sub- 
sidized? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  a  loan,  not  a 
grant,  and  the  loan  will  be  repaid  with 
interest.  The  only  reason  it  could  be  ob- 
tained was  that  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  employment  to  unemployed 
people  in  sufficient  number  to  justify 
this  action. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  I  >ield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I.  too. 
was  concerned  when  I  read  this  article. 
We  have  had  several  meetings  around 
the  Capitol  here  to  do  something  to  assist 
the  shoe  industry  of  the  United  States 
which  is  being  depressed  so  much  by  im- 
ports from  overseas.  When  I  read  this 
article  in  the  June  4  edition  of  the  Rec- 
ord I  was  very  much  surprised  that  the 
Government  would  lend  money  now  for 
a  new  plant  in  an  industry  which  is  al- 
ready depressed. 
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Mr  WAGOONNER.  hs  I  undersUnd 
this  particular  company  operates  world- 
wide, is  worldwide  in  scope,  and  is  mak- 
ing a  canvas  shoe  which  Is  made  all  over 
the  United  States.  For  the  very  special 
reason  the  gentleman  has  mentioned, 
that  the  shoe  industry  in  the  United 
States  Is  in  trouble  and  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  something  for  them.  I  And  it 
hard  to  believe  that  we  are  helping,  but 
instead  further  complicating  that  prob- 
lem here. 

Mr.  BATES.  This  is  the  Bata  Shoe 
Co.  that  gave  our  shoe  people  such  a 
great  problem  prior  to  World  War  II, 
Does  the  gentleman  know  whether 
there  are  any  women's  and  children's 
shoes,  leather  shoes,  being  made  by  this 
company,  or  whether  they  will  be  made? 
Mr.  WAGOONNER.  I  understand 
they  will  all  be  canvas. 

Mr.  BATES.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.    WAGOONNER.      The    reason    I 
raise  this  question,  again.  Is  this:  This 
is  not  just  an  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram, we  are  using  it  for  other  means. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  oCfered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  happen  to  represent 
a  city  area.  My  entire  congressional  dis- 
trict is  a  redevelopment  area.  I  believe 
that  if  we  are  opposed  to  depression  and 
the  waste  of  human  resources  we  must 
think  that  it  is  as  deplorable  in  a  farm- 
house as  it  is  in  a  tenement.  I  think  the 
time  has  come  in  this  body  in  these 
very  perilous  days  to  forget  our  section- 
alism tmd  to  start  thinking  about  what 
is  good  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  admin- 
istration of  the  ARA.  We  have  in  the 
ARA  a  very  complex  piece  of  legislation 
that  was  made  even  more  difQcult  by 
amendments  added  on  the  floor.  I  have 
worked  with  this  ARA.  I  do  not  think 
I  can  sit  by  and  hear  it  criticized  the 
way  it  has  been  because  I  think  it 
has  been  doing  a  dedicated  job  under 
difiBcult  circumstances.  But  even  if  you 
can  say  that  the  Administration  leaves 
something  to  be  desired,  this  certainly 
is  no  reason  for  scrapping  the  program. 
You  do  not  scrap  a  desirable  program  be- 
cause you  have  some  misgivings  about 
the  way  in  which  it  is  being  administered. 
You  improve  the  administration. 

I  do  not  say  the  area  redevelopment 
program  has  solved  all  the  problems  in 
my  district.  We  have  many  problems. 
But  the  people  in  my  district  know  that 
the  Government  cares.  The  i>eople  in 
my  district  know  that  their  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  have  not  turned  their 
backs  on  them.  We  have  some  hope  and 
we  have  a  feeling  that  perhaps  we  are 
getting  back  on  our  feet  again  and 
improving  our  situation. 

Being  from  a  redevelopment  area, 
especially  do  I  want  to  thank  those 
people  who  are  not  from  redevelopment 
areas,  who  are  from  areas  of  high  pros- 
perity, but  who  are  doing  the  statesman- 
like thing  and  supporting  this  program, 
because  we  are  all  Americans.  We  are 
not  fanners,  we  are  not  urban  people. 
we  are  not  from  depressed  districts  or 
prosperous  districts,  or  from  the  North 
or  from  the  South.  We  are  Americana. 
In  that  spirit  I  would  urge  that  this  very 


Important  piece  of  legislation  be  con- 
tinued, be  strengthened,  and  if  possible, 
be  expanded. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  both  the  substitute  and 
the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  learn  from  our 
great  theologians  that  the  walls  sur- 
rounding the  ancient  city  of  Jericho  were 
over  30  feet  high.  13  feet  wide,  and  some 
40  feet  apart.  They  were  great  struc- 
tures that  looked  very  strong.  But  our 
theologians  tell  us  further  that  these 
walls  surrounding  Jericho  came  tumbling 
down.  They  came  tumbling  down  be- 
cause they  had  a  faulty  foundation. 
Yes,  they  came  tumbling  down  because 
they  did  not  have  a  firm  foundation. 

When  you  see  communities  throughout 
America  lose  40  to  50  percent  of  their 
prewar  population,  when  you  see  young 
children  grow  up.  graduate  from  school, 
and  say  goodby  to  their  loved  ones  and 
go  out  to  the  farflung  places  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world  to  find  em- 
ployment, then  you  are  seeing  a  weak 
and  insecure  foundation  in  these  local 
communities.  When  you  lose  the  youth 
in  a  community  today,  you  have  lost  the 
heartbeat  and  leadership  of  tomorrow. 

My  good  friend  from  Ohio  wants  to 
water  this  bill  down  to  where  it  will  not 
be  effective  for  anyone,  then  you  are.  in 
effect,  watering  down  the  effectiveness 
these  local  and  rural  communities  want 
and  must  have  if  they  are  to  have  a  firm 
and  strong  foundation.  America  is  like 
a  chain,  no  stronger  than  its  weakest 
link. 

This  ARA  program  is  working.  A 
project  in  my  district  was  first  in  the 
Nation  to  receive  a  loan  under  the  indus- 
trial section.  I  have  before  me  a  Repub- 
lican newspaper,  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat.  I  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  Republican  colleagues  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  point  out  the  heading 
"New  Hope  for  Jobless."  A  $455,000 
loan  was  made  to  the  Technical  Tape 
Co.  and  the  city  to  remodel  a  plant  in 
Carbondale,  111.,  that  is  today  providing 
300  jobs. 

Within  1  year  "Tech"  tape  will  provide 
over  600  jobs,  and  up  to  1,500  jobs  in  the 
next  2  years  for  a  $455,000  investment 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government, 
meaning  that  the  first  year's  income  tax 
will  more  than  recoup  the  entire  loan 
plus  principal  and  interest. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  a  while 
a£:o  to  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  I  Mr  ArendsI.  when 
he  spent  a  full  5  minutes  knocking  a 
project  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  and 
nothing  good  to  say  about  the  program 
anywhere,  when  in  the  shadow  of  his 
own  congressional  district,  his  neighbors 
to  the  south  of  him  in  southern  Illinois, 
have  submitted  31  applications  that  have 
been  approved  by  the  ARA  and  7,455  new- 
jobs  have  been  created  In  his  own  home 
State,  the  State  of  Illinoi.s,  under  this 
program  in  1  '2  years. 

I  might  also  point  out  to  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois  that  the  Illinois  leg- 
islature has  just  appropriated  for  wel- 
fare programs.  $700  million  which  is 
almost  double  the  amount  we  are  author- 
izing in  this  bill  for  the  entire  Nation — 
get  this — for  welfare  prosrams,  for  the 
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next  blennium.  $700  million  in  Illinois 
alone  is  going  to  the  jobless,  for  unem- 
ployment compensation,  relief  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  and  other  programs' 
Does  it  not  make  much  more  sense  to 
give  these  people  a  pay  check  instead  of 
a  relief  check?  Does  it  not  make  much 
more  sense  to  help  create  a  job?  That 
is  all  they  are  asking  in  my  district.  They 
are  merely  saying.  "Give  me  the  tools 
with  which  to  help  myself  " 

So  I  say  in  all  sincerity,  to  the  great 
minority  whip.  If  he  will  come  down  to 
the  southern  part  of  his  own  State  we 
will   show   him   where   this   program   is 
working  and  it  has  been  so  attested  to 
by  many,  including  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,     a     Republican     newspaper 
Might  I  also  point  out  to  the  committee 
that   the   hearings   on   the   Senate  side 
shows   testimony  by   the  Illinois  Board 
of     Economic     Development,     a    State 
agency,  that  over  7,000  new  jobs  have 
been   created    in   the   SUte   of   Illinois 
alone  because  of  ARA  projects  and  the 
retraining  programs.    So  I  say  to  you  to- 
day, it  is  ChrisUan.    Christ  said,  "what 
ye  do  for  the  least  of  my  brethren,  ye 
do  for  Me."    It  is  a  moral  obligation  that 
we  should  support  programs  in  the  Con- 
gress that  will  help  build  a  firm  foimda- 
tion  in  those  communities  who  have  had 
no  hope  for  years.     Let  us  say  to  them, 
"Yes.   we  want  to  recognize  you  on  at 
least  a  small  percentage  basis  compared 
to  what  we  give  to  foreign  countries ' 
That   is   all   they   are   asking   today. 
This  program  is  working.     I  have  living 
proof  that  it  does  work  and  I  will  take 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois      [Mr, 
ArendsI  by  the  hand,  or  anyone  else  who 
wants  to  go  Into  my  district  and  show 
you  people  today  who  have  hope,  who 
are  earning  a  livelihood  because  of  the 
heart  that  this  Congress  had  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  when  It  passed  the  Area  Re- 
development Act.     Many   persons  have 
asked  where  we  are  going   to  get  the 
money   to   pay  for  the  ARA   program. 
The  answer  Is  simple.    You  are  paying 
for  it  now,   in  the  form   of  relief  and 
handouts      All   we  want  to  do   is  turn 
bleak   relief  days  Into   bright  paydays. 
This  program  will  not  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems, but  It  will  go  a  long  way.    Let  us 
defeat  these  crippling  amendments  and 
the  substitute.    Let  us  pass  the  bill  to- 
day by  a  great  majority  vote  and  let  us 
continue  to  march  up  the  road  of  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  in  America  and  if 
you    do.    these    unemployed   people   will 
say.  Thank  you  for  a  job  well  done.    If 
you  do  not,  unfortunate  people  will  suf- 
fer and  like  the  great  walls  of  Jericho, 
their     hopes     and     future     will     come 
tumbling  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  rise? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bolton  1. 
and  against  the  whole  bill. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  just  heard  a  speech 
here  on  the  floor  about  how  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Jericho  wall  crumbled.  Let 
mo  say,  my  colleagues,  the  foundation 
under  America  Is  crumbling  fast  today. 
After  2'2  years  of  this  administration, 
many  Members  of  the  opposite  party  tell 
u.s  of  the  deplorable  conditions  this  coun- 
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try  Is  m,  and  I  agree — we  are  In  a  heck  of 
a  fix.  to  express  it  mildly.    With  a  Fed- 
eral debt  of  $304  billion-plus  today  and  a 
planned  New  Frontier  deficit  of  $12  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1964,  how  can  anyone 
ask  that  this  Congress  spend   about  a 
half  billion  dollars  for  this  unnecessary 
program  where  there  is  no  city,  county 
or  State  In  this  great  Union  of  ours  that 
is  not  better  fixed  financially  than  is  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica?   Let  us  do  a  little  sober,  deep  think- 
ing.    We  are  rapidly  going  down   the 
road  to  national  bankruptcy  and  per- 
sonal   bankruptcy   comes   in    its    wake. 
Look  at  the  past  history  of  every  nation 
in  this  wide  world  that  traveled  the  full 
length  of  the  wasteful  reckless  spending 
road  on  which  we  have  been  traveling  at 
breakneck  speed  for  more   than   three 
decades.    And  In  those  nations  across 
the  seven  seas  you  will  find  misery,  strife, 
revolutions,   and  currency  depreciation 
which  means  commodity  Inflation  to  the 
end  that  it  takes  a  handful  of   their 
paper  bills  just  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Some  say  It  cannot  happen  here.  It  is 
happening  here,  right  now  and  make  no 
mistake  about  that.  Just  op)en  your  eyes 
and  take  a  good  look  at  our  fiscal  picture 
and  you  will  see. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  transferring  a 
freedom-wrecking  debt  on  our  children 
and  their  children.  Oh,  what  cowards 
we  be,  what  cowards  we  of  this  genera- 
tion be  when  we  do  not  pay  our  own 
way.  Yes,  some  Members  talk  about  the 
present  prosperity,  and  in  the  same 
breath  those  same  Members  of  this  House 
have  the  audacity  to  stand  on  the  floor 
and  tell  how  terrible  conditions  really 
are,  and  Insist,  in  effect,  that  to  bolster 
up  our  economy  we  most  mortgage  to  the 
hilt  generations  yet  unborn.  May  God 
help  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  the  American 
people  want  to  do  the  things  themselves 
that  should  be  done  that  they  can  do 
themselves  much  better  than  to  have 
some  bureaucrat  dictating  to  them  how 
to  do  it.  which  is  generally  no  good. 

Oh.  my  friends,  let  us  think  deeply  for 
a  change,  and  may  God  help  us  to  do  the 
right. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  gentleman  has  had 
his  say  and  now  I  have  had  mine. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  asked  a 
question  and  I  would  like  to  answer  it 
for  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  OLrvER 
P  Bolton]. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
recurs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Olpver  P. 
Bolton  1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Oliver  P. 
Bolton)  there  were — ayes  94.  noes  130. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
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Mr.    BYRNES    of    Wisconsin.      Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Btrnbs  of  WU- 

consln:  Page  4,  after  Une  22,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  3,  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 6(a)  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'or'  before  '(2) ',  and 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  *,  or  (3)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  a  production  facility  In  an 
Industry  operating  below  normal  capacity 
while  meeting  existing  demand". 

"<b)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  limitation  set 
forth  In  clause  (3)  shall  not  apply  in  any 
given  case  if  the  Secretary,  after  receiving 
the  views  of  Interested  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  certifies  that  the  production 
facility  involved  Is  needed  for  defense  mo- 
bilization or  other  national  security  pur- 
poses, or  is  necessary  to  supply  a  regional 
or  local  market  disadvantaged  because  of 
distance  from  existing  production  facilities, 
or  fills  an  unmet  need  within  the  Industry 
for  an  advancement  In  production  tech- 
nology.' " 

And  renumber  the  succeeding  sections  of 
the  bill  accordingly. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  amendment  I  have  offered 
would  prohibit  industrial  loans  under 
section  6  to  add  additional  plant  capacity 
to  any  Industry  which  is  already  operat- 
ing below  normal  capacity  while  meet- 
ing existing  demand,  except  when  the 
Secretary  certlfles  new  production  facili- 
ties are  needed  for  defense  purposes,  to 
supply  regional  or  local  markets,  or  to 
Introduce  a  technological  advancement. 
The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
prevent  the  Federal  Government  from 
using  taxpayers'  money  to  shift  unem- 
ployment from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another.  This  is  what  happens  when 
a  loan  is  granted  to  build  a  plant  In  a 
depressed  area  which  will  make  products 
that  can  be  sold  only  by  preempting  the 
markets  of  an  industry  operating  below 
normal  capacity. 

U  new  capacity  is  added,  through  an 
ARA  loan,  to  an  industry  which  is  al- 
ready operating  below  normal  capacity, 
the  successful  operation  of  the  new  plant 
can  mean  only  one  thing:  Loss  of  busi- 
ness to  the  existing  industry  and  a  loss 
of  jobs  to  the  workers  in  that  industry. 
The  new  plant,  if  successful,  may  create 
jobs  in  the  depressed  area ;  it  will  do  so, 
however,  only  at  the  expense  of  existing 
jobs.  My  amendment  would  prohibit 
such  transfer  of  jobs. 

There  may  be  cases  where  additional 
plant  capacity  can  be  justified  in  de- 
pressed areas  even  though  an  industry  is 
generally  operating  below  normal  captic- 
ity.  There  may  be  defense  or  national 
security  considerations ;  there  may  be  the 
need  to  supply  a  local  market  at  a  dis- 
advantage because  of  geography,  or  there 
may  be  a  need  to  innovate,  or  introduce 
new  production  techniques  or  encourage 
a  new  process  or  invention.  My  amend- 
ment permits  the  Secretary  to  certify 
such  exceptions  and  proceed  with  the 
loan. 

I  would  warn  the  House  against  the 
kind  of  bureaucratic  tinkering  inherent 
in  the  present  policy  of  granting  indus- 
trial loans  without  consideration  of  their 


effect  upon  existing  industry  and  exist- 
ing jobs.  I  deplore,  and  would  hoi>e  to 
find  ways  to  correct,  the  pockets  of  in- 
dustrial distress  in  our  country,  but  I 
submit  the  wrong  way  to  go  about  it  is 
to  spread  the  distress  more  evenly.  ARA 
should  be  engaged  in  eliminating  the 
existing  distressed  areas;  it  should  not 
be  permitted  to  create  new  ones. 

I  cite  one  example,  with  which  I  am 
familiar.  ARA  has  granted  a  loan  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  papermill  In 
Tomahawk,  Wis.  This  mill  would  make 
tissue  paper — towels,  napkins,  and  toilet 
tissue.  Yet.  the  tissue  industry  Is  now 
operating  at  only  85  percent  of  normal 
capacity  and  is  making  all  of  the  towels, 
napkins,  and  toilet  tissue  that  aggressive 
merchandising  and  marketing  can  sell. 
To  the  extent  that  the  Tomahawk  mill 
can  invade  that  market  and  take  away 
business  from  the  existing  mills,  fewer 
jobs  will  be  required  in  those  mills.  I 
have  every  sympathy  for  the  unemployed 
worker  In  Tomahawk,  but  I  see  little  net 
advantage  to  this  country  or  its  economy 
when  the  Government  makes  possible 
his  employment  while  putting  another 
worker  in  another  location  out  of  work. 
This  will  happen  if  the  Tomahawk  mili 
is  successful;  if  it  is  not,  and  several 
Government  agencies  have  questioned 
the  soundness  of  the  project,  the  result 
will  only  be  worse  distress  in  Tomahawk. 
I  believe  the  additional  criteria  pro- 
posed in  this  amendment  for  industrial 
loans  is  vitally  necessary,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Does  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  spell  out  who  defines 
what  "normal  capacity"  is? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  Sec- 
retary would  certify  that  in  his  judg- 
ment it  is  below  the  normal  capacity 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
means  there  would  be  a  determination 
by  the  Secretary  as  to  what  normal  ca- 
pacity is  in  every  industry  in  the 
country? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Yes. 
And  in  that  case  he  would  have  to  certify 
that  a  need  exists  for  the  plant  and  that 
production  is  not  imder  capacity. 

The  new  plant,  if  successful,  may 
create  a  job  in  the  defense  area.  yes.  but 
It  will  do  so.  however,  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  existing  jobs  In  some  other  area. 
My  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
transfer  of  those  kinds  of  jobs. 

Mr,  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  first  place,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
spent  two  weeks  in  hearings  and  went 
into  every  facet  of  this  legislation.  Now 
today,  the  able  members  of  the  minority 
on  that  committee,  who  had  every  op- 
portunity to  appear  at  the  hearings, 
present  this  amendment  on  the  floor 
without  the  committee  having  had  one 
chance  to  study  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  and  ap- 
parent on  its  face  that  It  is  impossible 
of  administration.  What  Is  normal  ca- 
pacity? How  would  It  be  determined? 
The  shoe  industry  might  be  suffering  in 
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New  England,  but  the  shoe  industry  in 
Nashville,    Tenn..    might    be    thriving. 
What  Is  existing  demand?    Who  knows. 
and  who  would  determine  it?    It  Is  to- 
tally  impossible,  the  way  the  amend- 
ment is  drawn,  for  the  administrator  in 
any  instance  to  determine  normal  ca- 
pacity or  to  determine  existing  demand. 
In   other  words,   is  it  normal  capacity 
Just  for  one  mill  or  is  it  normal  capacity 
nationwide?     If  a  mill  which   sells  in 
nationwide  business  says  that  we   can 
furnish  every t)ody  in  this  town,  would 
you  assimie  then  that  it  could  furnish 
its  product  to  everybody  in  the  whole 
United  States?     In  city  after  city  you 
have  one  industry  competing  with  an- 
other industry.    How  would  this  amend- 
ment prevent  competition?     We  are  as- 
suming that  the  industry  which  is  being 
aided   would    be   engaged   in   interstate 
commerce,    and    many   of   them.    I    am 
sure,    would    be    engaged    in    interstate 
commerce,  but  how  then  can  we  fail  to 
locate  a  new  industry  in  a  town   that 
might    have   another   mJU   of   the   very 
same  type  if  it  is  selling  in  the  national 
market  instead  of  local  business?    The 
amendment  should  have  been  given  to 
the  committee  to  consider.    It  is  an  ef- 
fort to  tie  the  hands  of  administrator  to 
where  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
administer  the  program,  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  gentleman  wants  to  do  that. 
Mr.      BYRNES      of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  RAINS.     I  will  yield  now. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.     The  gen- 
tleman says  that  we  cannot,  or  that  it  Is 
Impossible  to  define  what  is  capacity  and 
what  is  production.    We  have  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  almost  daily  telling  us 
a  certain  industry  is  operating  at  85  per- 
cent of  capacity,  or  60  percent,  or  70  per- 
cent of  capacity.    Those  announcements 
are  made  constantly.     So   there  is   no 
new   concept  here   at  all.    They   make 
those  findings  in  the  Department  now. 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
it  changes  every  day.  Today  it  may  be 
near  capacity,  whereas  tomorrow  it  may 
not  be.  How  in  the  world  can  you  deter- 
mine it  with  the  long  lead  necessary  to 
establish  an  industry,  based  on  an  ever- 
changing  market?  Also  I  believe  data 
on  production  as  a  percent  of  capacity 
is  not  available  for  many  industries. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
the  gentleman  can  recognize  what  will 
happen  when  you  do  not  have  a  criterion 
like  this. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  House  that  just  today,  here 
in  Washington.  I  along  with  several 
other  Members  of  Congress,  met  with  a 
large  group  of  engineers  from  RCA.  and 
this  very  problem  that  is  covered  by  the 
am.endment  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin was  pointed  up  very  dramatically. 
We  are  finding  today  in  the  RCA 
family  that  work  is  being  shifted  from 
Camden.  N  J.,  to  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  labor  market  is  more 
desirable,  where  perhaps  the  wages  are 
less,  and  we  are  finding  that  the  con- 
tracts originally  awarded  and  intended 
to  be  produced  at  Camden.  N.J .  are  now 
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going  to  other  areas  of  the  country.  This 
has  the  result  that  we  are  making  the 
engineers  and  other  specialists  Itinerant 
workers.  Now.  these  engineers  who  have 
established  their  h<nnea  and  have  their 
children  going  to  school,  and  who  are 
an  important  pait  of  the  community, 
must  leave  their  homes  and  follow  the 
work.  What  we  are  doing  is  creating 
unemployment  in  Camden.  N.J..  and 
creating  employment  somewhere  else. 

May  I  respectfully  point  out  to  this 
Committee  one  of  the  great  weaknesses 
of  this  bill  is  that  it  will  encourage  the 
construction  of  new  plants  in  areas  where 
labor  is  cheap.  You  will  find.  I  think, 
that  the  urban  communities  where  the 
plants  are  perhaps  older  and  where  per- 
haps wages  are  higher,  are  going  to  be 
hurt. 

Here  is  the  problem  When  they  go 
out  to  these  other  areas  you  will  find 
while  the  contract  may  be  cheaper  to  the 
Government  in  the  original  instance, 
when  the  Ck)vernment  gets  done  supply- 
mg  housing,  and  when  the  Government 
gets  done  putting  in  other  facilities,  you 
will  find  these  defense  contracts  are  cost- 
ing in  the  final  instance  a  lot  more  than 
they  would  have  cost  if  they  had  been 
awarded  to  those  communities  where  all 
the  facihties  were  in  being.  So  I  would 
urge  the  House  to  adopt  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  fiom  Wisconsin  because 
I  think  it  has  great  merit. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CAHILL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 
Mr  RAINS.  It  seems  to  me  the  gen- 
tleman is  discussmg  an  issue  which  was 
before  the  committee,  rather  than  this 
particular  amendment,  referred  lo  in  the 
committee  by  people  on  all  sides  as  bemg 
the  antipirating  amendment.  I  would 
like  lo  pomt  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
there  is  a  strict  prohibition  in  this  bill 
against  using  any  of  the  money  involved 
in  this  bill  for  moving  a  plant  from  one 
section  or  one  place  to  another. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  recognize  that,  but  I 
say  this  bill  places  a  distinct  advantage 
on  a  factory  moving  into  an  area  where 
the  labor  costs  are  low.  This  is  not  to 
mean  it  is  in  violation  of  the  antipirat- 
ing  provision,  but  what  is  to  prevent  a 
company  that  is  m  t>eing  from  going 
into  an  area  that  is  depressed  and  where 
people  are  willing  to  work  for  lower 
wages,  and  constructing  a  plant  and  then 
transferring  work  into  that  area?  How 
are  you  gomg  to  prevent  this  from  hap- 
pening under  this  bill? 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  say  again  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  amendment  of  Uie 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  did  not  touch 
that  issue  at  all.  but  the  antipiratmg 
amendment  does.  But.  of  course,  the 
gentleman  does  not  want  to  exclude  the 
right  to  bruig  new  plants  into  these  de- 
pressed areas  because  that  is  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  bill,  that  is.  to  try 
to  get  these  plants  where  there  is  an 
excess  of  unemployment.  However,  it 
sliould  not  and  does  not  provide  for  any 
plant  already  located  in  any  other  place 
to  use  any  of  the  benefits  under  this 
program  to  move  that  plant,  or  any  part 
thereof,  to  any  other  place. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  respectfuil>-  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  it  seems  to  me  that 


the  provision  in  tlie  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  in 
which  the  Secretary  is  given  the  author- 
ity and  the  power  to  make  this  certifica- 
Uon  certainly  would  be  adequate  pro- 
tection. I  urge  the  House  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.     Mr.  Chairman  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  remarks  will  be 
brief.  In  the  first  place  I  certainly  agree 
that  this  would  be  an  unenforcible  pro- 
vision. In  the  second  place.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  proposing 
to  give  to  a  Federal  administrative 
agency  a  power  and  authority  that  has 
never  been  extended  even  in  time  of  war 
to  my  knowledge,  which  is  to  determine 
not  only  the  normal  capacity  of  every 
industry  in  the  United  States,  but  also 
the  market  requirement  for  that  indus- 
try. I  have  never  heard  of  a  proposal 
from  either  side  to  give  Federal  power 
along  that  line  in  a  bill  passed  by  this 
House. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUi 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  A  great  deal  of 
criticl.sm  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  has  been  directed  toward  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  act.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  if  this  amendment 
would  not  make  it  more  difficult  to  ad- 
minister and  therefore  goes  contrary  to 
the  arguments  of  those  offering  that 
criticism. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  it  makes 
it  more  difHcult  to  administer.  And  it 
is  particularly  curious  that  this  great 
grant  of  authority  is  proposed  to  be  given 
to  a  group  of  administrators  who  have 
been  subjected  to  such  a  great  deal  of 
critici.sm  in  this  debate  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  some- 
what inconsistent  with  the  vote  of  no 
confidence  that  has  been  expressed  in 
the  administrators  of  this  act.  Certainly 
it  is  not  consistent  to  broaden  substan- 
tially the  authority  of  these  administra- 
tors with  the  amendment  that  has  been 
propo.sed  by  my  friend  from  Wi-sconsln. 
I  hope  it  will  be  defeated. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  I  Mr   ByrnesI. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wi.s- 
consin)  there  were — ayes  &5,  noes  195 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  road  as  follows: 

Sbc  3  Section  6(b)  of  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act  Is  amended — 

(  n  by  striking  out  "«100.000.000'  wher- 
ever It  appears  In  panigraph  (  1)  and  Insert- 
ing III  Ueu  thereof    ■•250. 000,000  '.  und 

(2)  by  striking  out  'only  after"  in  sub- 
p;\r:igraph  (9)  (  B)  and  ln.«:ertlng  tn  lieu  there- 
of 'in  no  shorter  a  perUxl  of  time  and  .it  no 
faster  an  amortization  rate  tban".  and  by 
striking  out  •'has  been  repaid  In  full  "  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ■  u  being  repaid 
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Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment.  May  I  say  that  I  have  two 
other  amendments  at  the  desk.  and. 
since  they  all  relate  to  amounts.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  tliey  be  con- 
sidered togetlier. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
t3  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tun:  Page  4, 
strike  out  line  35  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  page  6.  line  2.  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•■(1)  by  striking  out  '•100,000,000'  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  ( A )  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•  107.000,000.'  and  by  striking  out  '•100.000,- 
000'  In  paragraph  (1)(B)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    •161,000,000';   and". 

Page  5.  line  10,  strike  out  "•160.000,000  " 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "•71.000.000". 

Page  5,  line  13.  strike  out  "•175.000,000" 
and  Insert  "•110.000,000'. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indi- 
cated earlier,  the  authorization  in  this 
bill  goes  far  beyond  any  appropriation 
request  made  to  the  Appropriations 
Conmiittee.  The  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  cut  back  to  the  amounts  re- 
quested before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  various  authorizations  under 
the  individual  categories  in  this  bill. 

Specifically  what  this  amendment 
would  do  imder  commercial  and  indus- 
trial loans  in  urban  areas  is  that  it  would 
cut  back  the  authorization  asked  for, 
which  is  an  increase  to  $250  million  from 
the  present  $100  million,  to  an  author- 
ization of  $107  million,  which  is  the  to- 
tal asked  for  for  the  fiscal  year  1964 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Similarly,  under  the  'Commercial  and 
industrial  loans.  nonurl)an."  the  $250 
million  request  for  authorizations  would 
be  cut  back  to  $151  million,  the  amount 
requested  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Under  the  "Public  facility  loans."  the 
requested  authorization  of  $150  million 
would  be  cut  back  to  $71  million,  the  to- 
tal additional  appropriation  requested 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Under  "Public  facility  grants,"  the 
amount  of  $175  million  requested  to  be 
authorized  under  this  bill  would  be  cut 
back  to  $77  5  million,  the  total  addi- 
tional appropriation  requested  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

This  would  have  no  effect  on  the  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  relating  to  technical  as- 
sistance. 

The  total  eflfect  of  these  amendments 
would  be  to  cut  back  an  obligational 
authority  by  some  $386  million,  and  to 
grant  additional  authorization  under  the 
bill  as  so  amended  of  $69.6  million. 

It  seems  to  me  on  the  basis  of  the 
testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministrator, and  the  matter  presented 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee,  these 
amendments  would  be  in  order. 

I  believe  further  that  the  cuts  In  these 
authorizations,  cutting  back  to  their  re- 
quested budgeted  amounts  for  1964,  are 
justified  and  have  been  justified  here  to- 
day by  the  many  illustrations  that  have 
been  given  of  the  poor  administration  of 
this  program  and  the  serious  questions 
that  have  been  raised  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  wiU  meet  the  real  purposes  for 
o      which  this  act  is  designed. 

I  request  your  support  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RAINS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 


First  of  all.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
this  amendment  was  presented  in  the 
committee  and  I  believe  It  was  defeated 
on  a  rollcall  vote  by  17  to  8.    Actually, 
this  amendment  Is  truly  the  meat  in  the 
coconut.    It  is  aimed  at  the  heart  of  the 
program,    particularly    the    niral    and 
small  town  aspect  of  the  program.   What 
I  had  to  say  a  moment  ago  in  the  argu- 
ment  against   the    amendment   of   the 
gentleman  from  Ohio    IMr.   Oliver  P. 
Bolton]  is  applicable  to  this  particular 
amendment.    The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  reduce  the  pubhc  facility 
grant  authorization  by  65  percent.   These 
grants  have  been  used  almost  exclusively 
in  small  towns.  £«  the  larger  communities 
already  have   adequate   facilities.    The 
gentleman's  amendment  would,  in  addi- 
tion, entirely  eliminate  the  new  author- 
ization for  public  facility  loans  and  cut 
29  percent  of  the  existing  public  facility 
loan   authorizations.     The  reason  that 
the  existing  authorization  has  not  been 
fully  used  up  is  that  in  the  larger  cities, 
they  do  not  need  this  program  as  much. 
They  can  borrow  money  cheaper  in  the 
private  money  market  and  the  smaller 
communities     are     slower     in     getting 
started.     They  do  not  have  the  expert 
professional  planners  and  engineers  and 
technicians  to  get  the  program  under- 
way.     The    community    facilities    loan 
program  has  always  been  a  smalltown 
program  and  it  has  been  in  existence  for 
many,  many  years,  long  before  ARA.    It 
is  of  no  interest  to  the  larger  cities  with 
triple  A  and  double  A  credit  ratings. 
This  is  a  program  that  is  particularly 
close  to  the  heart  of  every  man  who 
represents  a  district  in  which  there  are 
small  cities  and  towns.    It  is  a  program 
that  brings  the  water  and  sewer  facilities 
to  the  small  cities  and  towns  of  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  of  this 
amendment  discriminates  against  the 
smaller  towns  in  the  South  and  in  the 
West.  The  ARA  program  Is  designed  to 
help  areas  with  severe  imemployment 
regardless  of  size.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  would  destroy  this  noble  ob- 
jective and  make  it  only  a  big  city  bill 
and  as  such  it  could  not  command  the 
votes  of  people  from  the  rural  and  small 
town  areas  of  this  country  and  would 
kiU  the  bill  as  dead  as  the  dodo.  It  is 
an  easy  way  of  trying  to  get  the  bUl's 
heart  cut  out  so  that  It  would  be  of  no 
help  to  the  people  at  all. 

So  I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House 
not  to  vote  for  this  because  this  cuts 
the  heart  out  of  the  public  facilities 
program.  This  has  been  a  real  good 
program  put  out  by  the  Congress  and 
has  an  operation  in  almost  every  con- 
gressional district  in  the  country. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man first  to  reflect  on  the  fact  that 
while  I  am  from  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 
I  represent  all  of  the  small  towns  and 
districts  and  counties  in  the  entire  State 
of  Ohio  and  in  the  position  that  I  have 
taken  on  this  bill,  I  am  interested  In 
all  the  small  towns  and  districts  in  the 
SUte  of  Ohio. 


Mr.  RAINS.  I  represent  all  the  cities 
and  small  towns  in  the  State  of  Alabama 
too. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  authorizations  which  this 
amendment  would  authorize  would  meet 
all  of  the  need  as  described  in  the  testi- 
mony given  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce as  it  was  presented  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964? 

Mr.  RAINS.  To  those  presently  pend- 
ing—yes. But,  the  gentleman  forgets 
that  they  must  have  a  long  leadtime  on 
the  contracts  made  under  this  program. 
For  instance,  it  is  on  a  parallel  with  the 
urban  renewal  program.  You  cannot 
cut  off  an  urban  renewal  program  by  the 
end  of  any  given  year  because  of  the 
long  leadtime  necessary  to  get  these 
projects  underway.  A  small  town  does 
not  have  the  professional  technicians 
and  it  does  not  have  the  engineers  and 
the  people  to  prepare  and  do  all  the 
work  that  is  necessary  in  connection 
with  the  project  and,  therefore,  it  needs 
time  to  keep  the  program  going  and  we 
need  this  authorization  to  do  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  three  amendments  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Taft)  there 
were — ayes  119.  noes  163. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read— the  remainder  of  the 
bill— and  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  And  I  ask  unanimous 
consent.  Mr.  Chairman  that  we  vote  at 
a  certain  time,  say,  at  5  minutes  after  6 
o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patmaw]  makes  two 
unanimous-consent  requests:  one.  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  and  that 
we  vote  at  what  time? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Five  minutes  after  six 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Five  minutes  after 
six? 

Is  there  objection  to  the  requests  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  4.  Section  7(c)  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"•100,000,000  "  and  InserUng  in  lieu  thereof 
"•150,000,000". 

Sec.  5.  Section  8(d)  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  U  amended  by  striking  out 
"•75.000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"•175.000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended when  so  specified  in  appropriation 
Acts,". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  9  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  is  repealed. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  9  of  such 
Act  is  redesignated  as  subsection  (a),  and 
the  first  sentence  of  such  subsection  as  so 
redesignated  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"There  shall  be  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  an  area  redevelopment  fund  (herein- 
after referred  to  a«  the  'fund')  which  shall  be 
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aviLllable  to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpoae  or 
extending  flnancUl  uwutacce  under  aecUooe 
6  and  7  and  for  repayment  of  all  obligatlone 
and   expenditures   arising    tharefram." 

(c)  Subeectlonj  (e)  and  (d)  of  section  9 
of  Bueh  Act  are  redesignated  as  subeectlons 
(b)   and  (c).  reepectlvelf. 

(d)  asctlon  6(b)(8)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  oat  "paid  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  funds  obtained  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  as  provided  In  section  9(a) 
of  this  Act"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"currently  In  effect  under  the  next  to  lost 
sentence  of  section  23". 

(e)  Section  7(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "paid  by  the  Secretary  on 
funds  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  provided  in  section  9(a)  of  this 
Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "currently 
In  effect  under  the  last  sentence  of  section 
23". 

Sec.  7,  Section  U  of  the  Area  Redevolp- 
ment  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$4,500,000"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$10,000,000";   and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  last  sentence 
the  foUowlng;  "The  Secretary,  in  his  discre- 
tion, may  require  repayment  of  the  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  section  and  pre- 
scribe the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
repayment.  Receipts  from  such  repayments 
shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation  avail- 
able for  assistance  under  this  section  which 
is  current  at  the  time  of  repayment." 

Sec.  8.  Section  12(10)  of  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(not 
In  exoesa  of  six  months)  service"  and  "al- 
lowed transportation  and  not  to  exceed  $15 
per  diem  ^  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other 
expenses",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  re- 
8p>ectively.  "(not  in  excess  of  one  year)  or 
intermittent  services"  and  "paid  actual 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence  and  other  expenses  at  the  ap- 
plicable rate  prescribed  in  the  standardized 
Government  travel  regulations,  as  amended 
from  time  to  time". 

Sec.  9  The  first  sentence  of  section  21 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  undertaken  by  public 
appll  cants". 

Sec.  10  Section  23  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  when 
so  specified  In  appropriations  Acts  such 
sums  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 
Funds  appropriated  for  the  purpobe  of  ex- 
tending Onanclal  assistance  under  sections 
6  and  7  shall  be  deposited  in  the  area  re- 
development fund  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  The  fund  shall  pay  into  the 
general  fxuid  of  the  Treasury,  at  least  an- 
nually. Interest  on  the  net  amount  of  the 
capital  so  deposited  which  la  used  for  such 
assistance,  computed  In  such  manner  and 
at  such  rate  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  accordance  with 
this  section.  The  rate  for  capital  used  un- 
der section  6  shall  not  be  greater  than  the 
current  average  yields  on  outstanding  mar- 
ketable obligations  of  the  United  States  of 
comparable  maturities  as  of  the  last  day  of 
the  month  preceding  the  time  when  the 
money  Is  used.  The  rate  for  capital  used  un- 
der section  7  shall  not  be  more  than  the 
higher  of  (1)  2«4  per  centimi  per  annum,  or 
(2»  the  average  annual  Interest  rate  on  all 
Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States  then  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt 
computed  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth 
of  1  per  centum  " 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  will  state  it. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  language  on 
page  5.  line  18.  beginning  with  the  words 


"and  the  first  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion as  so  redesignated  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:" 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  call  the  particular  at- 
tention of  the  Chair  to  the  language  in 
line  20  which  reads  as  follows : 

There  shall  be  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  an  area  redevelopment  ftmd 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "fund")  which 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  financial  assistance  un- 
der sections  6  and  7  and  for  the  repayment  of 
all  obligations  and  expenditures  arising 
therefrom. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  malce  the  point  of 
order  that  this  constitutes,  in  fact,  an 
appropriation  in  a  legislative  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUeman 
from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
just  merely  restates  existing  law.  It  just 
creates  a  fund  which  already  exists, 
really,  and  the  fund  will  be  supplemented 
by  the  amount  appropriated  through 
regular  channels. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Has  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patman  1  concluded  his 
presentation? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  Mr.  Chainnan;  it 
IS  already  in  existing  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  whether 
or  not  additional  appropriations  are  re- 
quired for  this  fund? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  sir:  they  are  re- 
quired. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  They  are  required'' 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes;  section  10  says: 
Funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending financial  assistance  under  sections  6 
and  7  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United   States. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Karsten)  .  Ad- 
ditional legislation  would  be  necessary  to 
appropriate  funds.  The  Chair  holds  this 
is  an  authorization  and  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  language 
found  on  page  6  of  the  bill,  line  23.  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Receipts  from  such  repayments  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  avaUable  for 
assistance  under  this  section  which  is  cur- 
rent at   the  time  of  repayment 

I  again  make  the  point  of  order  that 
this  constitutes  in  fact  an  appropriation 
in  a  legislative  act. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
concerns  repayment  and  disposal  of  it 
after  it  has  been  repaid  from  which  it 
was  originally  appropriated.  I  do  not 
believe  the  gentleman's  point  of  order  is 
well  taken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  May  the  Chair  in- 
quire whether  these  funds  can  be  reused  ? 

Mr.  PATMAN  I  am  sure  they  have 
to  be  reappropnated.  The  funds  re- 
ceived cannot  be  reused,  they  have  to  be 
reappropriated 
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The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Kakstih).   Rp 
lying   upon   that   assurance,   the  Chair 
overrules  the  point  of  order  because  adm^ 
tional  legislation  would  be  necessary 

Mr.    PASCELL,      Mr.    Chairman     i 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word.    ' 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  which  brings  this  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  the  consid- 
eration given  to  several  problems  relat- 
ing to  my  district  in  the  matter  of  Cuban 
refugees.  There  are  some  200,000  who 
have  come  into  this  country;  150 000 
have  not  been  resettled  out  of  the  area  I 
represent,  and  this  constitutes  a  difflcult 
problem  in  the  employment  market 
Our  area  had  unemployment  problems  of 
its  own  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Cuban 
refugees.  Everyone  can  readily  appre- 
ciate that  the  influx  of  150.000  people 
creates  quite  an  additional  employment 
problem.  The  unemployment  rate  now 
is  around  10  percent,  having  climbed 
from  about  6  percent. 

My  bill.  H.R.  4848.  was  submitted  to 
the  committee  on  the  matter.  The  com- 
mittee considered  it  and  found  there 
was  sufficient  authorization  under  ex- 
isting law  to  deal  with  this  problem,  i 
respect  this  Judgment.  Page  11  of  the 
committee  report  states  the  committee's 
interpretation  that  there  is  sufficient  au- 
thority in  present  law.  I  express  my  ^>. 
preciation  to  the  committee  for  dealing 
with  this  subject  in  the  committee  re- 
port. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  if  my  understanding 
is  correct  that  it  Is  the  committee's  opin- 
ion  that  there  is  sufficient  authority 
under  existing  law  for  the  Secretary  to 
make  a  determination  to  designate  Dade 
County.  Fla..  eligible  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  because  of  severe 
and  substantial  imemployment  caused 
by  the  settlement  of  150.000  Cuban 
refugees  in  this  area? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 
We  are  sympathetic  with  the  gentle- 
man's problem. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  May  I  ask  another 
question?  I  understand  there  will  be  a 
full  statement  of  the  position  of  the 
committee  made  a  part  of  the  legislative 
history  today? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  In  the  event  the  bUl 
passes,  and  it  passes  the  Senate  In  a  dif- 
ferent form,  and  there  is  a  conference, 
there  will  be  a  report  of  the  conferees. 
The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  did  not  understand 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  In  my  remarks  I  made 
today  I  will  put  in  further  information 

Mr.  FASCELL.  That  is  what  I  had 
reference  to.  The  gentleman's  remarks 
will  cover  the  legislative  history  on  the 
question  I  asked  clearly  reflecting  con- 
gressional intent  that  the  Secretary  has 
the  authority  and  should  be  sympathetic 
to  our  problem  in  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Congressional  Districts  of  Flonda. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Yes.  that  is  correct. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Fas- 
cell  1  and  his  colleague  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Pepper  )  who  both  represent  Dade 
County  proposed  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  which  would  require  that  Dade  Coun- 
ty be  designated  an  area  eligible  for  fi- 
nancing of  part  of  this  project  and  other 
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projects  under  the  area  redevelopment 
program  because  the  situation  there 
arises  from  the  national  policy  of  ac- 
cepting Cuban  refugees  on  our  shores. 
The  committee  rejected  this  amendment 
but  it  made  clear  in  doing  so  that  it  was 
not  rejecting  Dade  County  or  the  proj- 
ects contemplated  there  to  relieve  eco- 
nomic distress.  To  the  contrary,  the 
position  of  the  committee  was  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  already  has  dis- 
cretionary authority  under  the  act  to 
deal  with  this  situation.  The  committee 
report  took  note  that  in  the  committee's 
deliberations  on  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  when  it  was  first  passed,  the 
committee  incorporated  language  re- 
quiring that  the  Secretary,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  discretion,  should  designate 
areas  which  may  not  come  within  the 
strict  confines  of  the  rigid  formula  pre- 
scribed in  the  act.  For  this  reason,  it 
did  not  appear  to  the  ccmimittee  that 
further  amendment  was  necessary. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  committee  stated  in 
its  report,  the  situation  In  Dade  Coun- 
ty "represents  a  national  responsibility." 


Mr.    LIPSCOMB.     Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendnient  offered  by  Mr.  Lipscomb:  On 
page  5,  after  line  7,  Insert  the  following: 

"(3)  by  adding  a  new  subparagraph  as 
follows: 

"•(11)  No  such  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  enable  any  foreign  concern  to 
establish  plants  or  facilities,  or  establish  or 
expand  branch  plants  or  facilities,  in  the 
United  SUtes.'  " 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.     Mr.  Chairman,  dur- 
ing recent  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee   of   Appropriations   on   E>epart- 
ments  of  State.  Justice,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Commerce,  it  was  disclosed  that  the 
ARA  has  set  up  a  program  to  encourage 
foreign  firms  to  establish  branches  in 
the  United  States.    Under  this  program 
U.S.  taxpayers'  money  can  be  and  Is 
used  to  give  financial  assistance  to  these 
foreign  firms.     The  ARA   proposes   to 
make  loans  up  to  65  percent  of  the  total 
aggregate  cost  for  a  25-year  period  at 
4-percent  interest.    There  is  no  express 
authority  in  the  law  for  ARA  to  do  this. 
Last  year,  in  August.  ARA  sent  a  rep- 
resentative over  to  Western  Evu-ope  to 
encourage  foreign  firms  to  come  over 
to    this    country    and    establish    their 
branches   or   their   establishments   and 
qualify  for  ARA  a.ssistance.    I  Inquired 
by  letter  of  ARA  on  October  6.  1962,  as  to 
what  authority  these  firms  had  to  borrow 
money  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act.    This  is  a  portion  of  their  reply  to 
me  in  a  letter  dated  October  30 : 

This  16  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  October 
0.  1962.  requesting  Information  as  to  the 
authority  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  to  expend  public  funds  for  assistance 
to  European  Arms. 

T^e  act  neither  explicitly  or  Implicitly 
prohibits  rendering  financial  assistance  to 
foreign  firms.  It  is  generally  recognleed  that, 
m  the  absence  of  an  express  or  hnpUed  pro- 
hibition, a  statute  should  be  so  Interpreted 
as  to  accomplish  Its  objectives  In  the  most 
elective  manner. 

This    amendment    just    makes   clear 
that  US.  taxpayers'  money  should  not 
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be  used  for  financial  assistance  to  for- 
eign flrma.  Firms  which  would  coim>ete 
with  U.S.  firms  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California   [Mr.  Lipscomb]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Lipscomb) 
there  were — ayes  123,  noes  163. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Lipscomb 
and  Mr.  Patman. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
159.  noes  154. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wishes 
to  state  that  imder  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  all  time  has  expired. 
There  Is  still  one  amendment  pending  at 
the  Clerk's  desk,  which  he  will  report. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wacgonner: 
Page  7,  after  line  9,  Insert  a  new  paragraph 
as   follows : 

"Sec.  9.  Section  12(12)  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: '(12)  establish  such  rules,  regulations, 
and  procedures  as  he  may  deem  appropriate 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 
Provided,  However,  that  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  or  any  Executive  order, 
no  rules  or  regulation  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  or  any  of  his  deputies  In  the  ab- 
sence of  further  legislation  by  the  Congress, 
to  require  that  facilities  constructed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  be  made  available 
for  use  without  discrimination  based  on 
race,  color,  creed  or  national  origin."  " 

Renumber  the  succeeding  sections, 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
is  not  gei-mane  to  this  bill ;  it  is  not  with- 
in the  scope  of  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
inasmuch  as  on  Friday.  Jan.  4,  1963, 
Mr.  Batt,  the  Administrator  of  the  ARA, 
by  Executive  order 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
on  the  point  of  order,  I  assume? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
hear  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  on 
the  point  of  order  rather  than  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
inasmuch  as  on  Friday,  Jan.  4,  1963, 
Mr.  Batt.  the  Administrator  of  the  ARA, 
by  Executive  order,  did  amend  the  regu- 
lations which  govern  this  act,  I  think  this 
amendment  is  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule. 

This  amendment  would  give  the  Sec- 
retary the  power  to  establish  such  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  thi»  act.  The  Chair,  there- 
fore, oyerrules  the  point  of  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  WACcowinER) 
there  were  ayes  122.  noes  154. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  recurs 
on  the  committee  amendment*  aa 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, wa«  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Karsten.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  the  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  for 
bill  R.H.  4996,  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  361,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrosaed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questiffli  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is'  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  KILBURN.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Kjlmuvx  moves  to  reoommit  the  bill 
H.R.    4996   to   the   Cknnmlttee    on    Tif^pKlng 
and  Currency. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  204,  liays  209,  answered 
"present '  1,  not  voting  18,  as  follows: 


Gallagber 

Garmatz 

Olalmo 

Gilbert 

Gill 

Glenn 

Gonzales 

GrabowBkl 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hal  pern 

Hansen 

Harding 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hajrs 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

HoUfleM 

Holland 

Ichord 


(BoUNo.  79) 

YEAS — 204 

Addabbo 

Connan 

Albert 

Daddarlo 

Ashley 

Daniels 

Asplnall 

Dawson 

BakM' 

Delaney 

Barrett 

Dent 

Bass 

Denton 

Beckworth 

Dlggs 

Bennett,  Ulch 

Dlngell 

Blatnlk 

Donohue 

Boggs 

Dulskl 

Boland 

Duncan 

Boiling 

Edmondson 

Bonner 

Edwards 

Brademas 

Elliott 

Bray 

Everett 

Brooks 

Evlns 

Brown,  Calif. 

Fallon 

Buckley 

Farbsteln 

Burke 

FasceU 

Burkhalter 

Felghaa 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Finnegan 

Cameron 

Fino 

Carey 

Flood 

Celler 

Pogarty 

Chelf 

Praser 

Clark 

Fried  el 

Cohelan 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Corbett 

Fulton.  Tenn. 
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Joelson 

Johnaon.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonea.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kxstenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Landrum 

Lank  ford 

Leggett 

Leslnskl 

Llbonatl 

Long,  La. 

Long   Md 

McDade 

McDowtU 

McPall 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Matsunaga 

Miller,  Calif 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morton 

Mo«8 

Multer 

Murphy.  111. 

Natcher 


Abbltt 

Abele 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Alger 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Arends 

Ash  brook 

Ashmore 

Auchlncloea 

Avery 

Baldwin 

Barry 

Bates 

Battln 

B«cker 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Berry 

Betts 

Bolton, 

Prances  P. 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bow 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Broyhlll,  N  C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Bruce 
Burleson 
Burton 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
CahlU 
Cannon 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clausen 
Cleveland 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Dague 
Davis.  Oa. 
Derounlan 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dwyer 
Ellsworth 
Plndley 


Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien,  NY. 

O'Hara.  111. 

OUara.  Mich. 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

ONelll 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Price 

Pucinskl 

Rains 

Randall 

Reuas 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts.  Ala, 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

ROkcers,  Fla. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Ryan,  N.Y 

St  Germain 

St  Onge 

Say  lor 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Sickles 

NAYS— 209 

Fisher 

Plynt 

Ford 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Prellnghuysen 

Puqua 

Oary 

Oa  things 

Oavln 

Olbbons 

Ooodell 

Ooodllng 

Grant 

Grlffln 

Gross 

O  rover 

Oubser 

Oumey 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

HoiTman 

Horan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huddles  ton 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

Keith 

Kllburn 

KUgore 

King.  N  Y. 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

Mclntlre 

McLoskey 

McMillan 

MacOregor 

Mahon 

MallUard 


Slkea 

Slier 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staebler 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubbleneld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teag\ie.  Tex 

Thomas 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thornberry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Watu 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White 

Wickersham 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H 
Wright 
Young 
ZablocU 


Marsh 

Martin.  Calif 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matthew* 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

Mllllken 

Mlnshall 

Moore 

Morse 

Murray 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

Nygaard 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pike 

Pllcher 

Pillion 

Plmle 

Poage 

PofI 

Pool 

Purcell 

Qule 

QulUen 

Reld.  111. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Rhodes.  Ariz 

Rich 

Rlehlman 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Tex 

Roudebusb 

Rumsfeld 

St  George 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Va. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stlnson 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

Tuten 


Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Waggonner 

Watson 

Weaver 

Westland 


Wharton 
Whltener 
Whltten 
W  Id  nail 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 


Wilson.  Ind. 
W  Instead 
Wydler 
Younger 


ANSWERED   "PRESENT"—! 
O  Konakl 
NOT   VOTING — 18 


Ayres 
Baring 
Brown.  Ohio 
Collier 
Conte 
Davis,  Tenn. 


Forrester 
Martin.  Mass. 
Miller.  NY. 
Mosher 
Murphy.  NY. 
OBrlen.  111. 


Powell 
Rivers,  S.C. 
Scott 
Shipley 

Wallhauser 
Wyman 


So  the  bill  was  rejected. 
The    Clerk    announced    the   following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  CKonskl  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio  against. 

Mr  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Davis  of  Tennessee  against. 

Mr  OBrlen  of  Illinois  for.  with  Mr  Collier 
against. 

Mr  Shipley  for.  with  Mr.  Wallhauser 
against. 

Mr    Powell  for.  with  Mr.  Conte  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr   Baring  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Forrester  with  Mr  Moeher. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Miller  of  New  York 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  STEED  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  BURTON  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr  OKONSKI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  who  is  in  the  hos- 
pital. If  he  were  present  he  would  have 
voted  "nay."  I  voted  "yea."  Therefore, 
I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
speaking  on  the  bill  today  have  permis- 
sion to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  Members 
who  did  not  speak  on  the  bill  have  per- 
mission to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
RecoRD  on  the  area  redevelopment 
amendments 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GRASSROOTS  OPINION  ON  CUBA 

Mr.  DEROUNLAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  not  to  exceed  one 
page. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker  I  am 
pleased  to  Include  herewith  an  edi'tortS 
from  one  of  my  district's  outstandimr 
weekly  newspapers,  the  Manhasset  Mail 
as  it  appeared  in  the  issue  of  Junp  «' 
1963.  "^  "• 

There  is  no  doubt  that  not  only  the 
people  in  my  congressional  district  but 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Amer 
ican  people  resent  the  status  quo  on 
Cuba  and  realize  the  Communist  danger 
far  more  than  does  the  President  of  th« 
United  States: 

Grassroots  Opinion  on  Cuba 

When  Congressman  Stxven  Dxrodniah 
told  a  Memorial  Day  audience  that  America 
was  In  grave  danger  because  of  the  Soviet 
buildup  in  Cuba,  he  wasn't  making  a  poUtu 
cal  speech,  for  his  warning  was  based  on  the 
alarming  reports  of  the  Preparedness  Inveg. 
tlgatlng  Subcommittee,  headed  by  Senator 
John  Stennis.  of  Mississippi,  and  staffed  by 
a  bipartisan  group  of  Senators  Including 
Stuart  Stmincton.  Missouri;  Henst  U 
Jackson,  Washington;  Strom  Thurmond 
South  Carolina;  LrvERirrr  Saltokstau 
Massachusetts;  Margaret  Chase  Si«rrH 
Maine:  and  Barry  Gcldwater,  of  Arizona 

We  do  not  have  space  here  to  quote  the 
34-page  report  In  full,  but  after  having  read 
the  report,  we  are  in  full  agreement  with 
Congressman  Derounian  that  America  la  in 
great  danger  Not  only  are  we  In  great  dan- 
ger now.  but  the  danger  will  grow  greater  u 
time  goes  on  and  as  long  as  Soviet  soldlen 
and  weapons  remain  In  Cuba  Before  you 
read  further,  look  at  the  map,  right,  and 
note  the  strategic  Importance  of  Cuba  as  it 
straddles  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  or 
Mexico. 

How  many  Russians  are  In  Cuba  now' 
The  Stennls  report  says  that  some  source* 
primarily  exile  and  refugee  groups,  estimate 
that  as  many  as  40,000  Soviets  are  now  in 
Cuba.  The  subcommittee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  official  17.500  estimate  is  perhap*  t 
minimum  figure. 

Have  all  Soviet  missiles  been  withdrawn 
from  Cuba?  The  repwrt  says  that  refugee 
and  exile  reports  continue  to  insist  that 
thousands  of  caves  and  underground  cavemi 
In  Cuba  are  being  uUUzed  to  store  and  con- 
ceal strategic  missiles  and  weapons. 

Note  the  reference  to  "refugee  and  exile 
reports  " 

The  failure  of  American  Intelligence  to 
conclude  that  strategic  missiles  had  been  In- 
troduced Into  Cuba,  prior  to  the  receipt  of 
photographic  evidence  on  October  14,  aayi 
the  report,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
intelligence  analysts  were  strongly  Influenced 
by  their  Judgment  as  to  Soviet  policy,  and 
Indications  that  strategic  missiles  were  being 
Installed  were  not  given  proper  weight  by 
the    Intelligence   community." 

Then  the  report  continues:  "A  contribut- 
ing factor  to  this  was  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  Intelligence  people  to  discredit 
and  downgrade  the  reports  of  Cuban  refugee* 
and  exiles." 

Today.  Cuban  exiles  and  refugees  Insist 
that  Cuba  Is  reinforcing  caverns,  storing 
weapons  In  them,  and  that  the  Soviets  are 
building  a  large  submarine  base  In  Cuba 
There  are  also  reports  that  Soviet  ship* 
are  unloading  cargo  and  men  at  night  under 
conditions  of  Soviet-Imposed  security.  Fur- 
ther, the  Stennls  report  says  "the  Intelligence 
community  does  not  believe  It  has  sufUclent 
concrete  evidence  to  estimate  any  reduction 
In  overall  Soviet  military  capability  on  the 
Island  There  Is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the 
combat  troops  associated  with  the  four 
armored  groups  have  been  withdrawn  " 

Par  more  significant  than  any  comment 
which  we  can  make  Is  the  summary  of  the 
subcommittee's  report,  which  follows; 

1  Cuba  Is  an  advanced  Soviet  base  for 
subversive,     revolutionary     and     agitational 
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activities  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
affords  the  opportunity  to  export  agents, 
funds,  arms,  ammunition,  and  propaganda 
throughout  Latin  America. 

3.  AjBfiumlng  without  deciding  that  all  stra- 
tegic weapwns  have  been  withdrawn,  there 
Is  the  ever-present  possibility  of  the  stealthy 
relntroductlon  of  strategic  missiles  and  other 
offensive  weapons,  using  the  Soviet  forces  still 
In  Cuba  as  camouflage  and  security  for  the 
activity. 

3.  Cuba  serves  as  an  advance  Intelligence 
base  for  the  UJ3-S.R. 

4.  Tht  potential  exists  to  establish  elec- 
tronic warfare  capabilities  based  on  Cuba. 

5.  The  vital  Panama  Canal  could  be  the 
urget  for  sneak  raids  originating  from  Cuba. 

6.  Potentially,  Cuba  is  a  base  from  which 
the  Soviets  could  Interdict  our  vital  air  and 
sea  lanes.  It  can  now  be  used  for  the  air, 
sea,  and  electronic  surveillance  of  our  mil- 
itary activities  In  the  Southeast  United  States 
and  the  Caribbean. 

7.  Cuba's  airfields  could  so've  as  recovery 
air  bases  for  planes  launched  against  the 
United  States  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

8.  Advanced  Soviet  submarine  bases  could 
be  esUbllshed  in  Cuban  ports  with  very  little 
effort. 

9.  The  continued  presence  of  the  Soviets 
In  Cuba  could  require  a  further  reorientation 
of  the  VS.  air  defenses. 

10.  Cuba  provides  a  base  for  the  training 
of  agents  from  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries In  subversive,  revolutlonajy,  agitation- 
al, and  sabotage  techniques. 

11.  The  very  presence  of  the  Soviets  in 
Cuba  affects  adversely  our  Nation's  Image 
and  prestige.  Our  friends  abroad  will  under- 
sundably  doubt  our  ability  to  meet  and  de- 
feat the  forces  of  communism  thousands  of 
miles  across  the  ocean  If  we  p>rove  unable  to 
cope  with  the  Communist  threat  at  our  very 
doorstep. 

"A  consideration  of  all  these  matters  serves 
to  emphasize  the  gravity  of  the  threat  to  our 
national  security  which  Cuba  now  repre- 
sents." the  report  concludes. 

The  Soviets  are  In  Cuba  to  stay,  and  the 
chance  for  Internal  revolt  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  Communist  regime  Is  virtually  nil,  ac- 
cording to  those  who  should  know.  Had  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  been  carried  out  with 
sufficient  force  and  air  power,  the  threat  of 
Cuba  to  our  security  might  not  exist  today; 
but  exist  It  does,  and  It  will  not  go  away  by 
wishing  It  away.  The  Cuban  people  are  not 
going  to  overthrow  their  Communist  regime 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  virtually 
powerless  to  do  so.  Therefore,  some  other 
action  is  necessary. 
What  Is  to  be  done? 

We  hold  that  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of 
Castro  and  communism  in  Cube  Is  to  thirow 
them  out.  We  are  not  qualified  to  say  how 
this  can  be  accomplished,  but  It  has  to  be 
done  and  done  soon,  or  we  will  find  ourselves 
embroiled  In  another  full-scale  war.  Should 
we  take  action  against  Cuba.  Khrushchev 
may  fight  right  now,  to  the  last  Cuban,  but 
It  Is  doubtful  that  he  will  make  war  on  the 
United  SUtes  unUl  he  thinks  he  can  win; 
and  If  his  buildup  in  Cuba  and  South  Amer- 
ica Is  permitted  to  continue  unchecked,  then 
he  wUl  be  In  a  strong  posiUon.  and  our  posi- 
tion will  be  vulnerable.  The  SovleU  will 
make  war  on  us  as  soon  as  they  are  sure  they 
can  win.  We  cannot  and  must  not  give  them 
that  opportunity. 

The  time  for  action  Is  now.  The  Soviets 
should  be  given  a  time  limit  to  get  their 
men  and  weapons  out  of  Cuba;  a  real  block- 
ade, with  teeth  In  it.  should  be  set  up.  and 
every  possible  economic  sanction  should  be 
Imposed  upon  Cuba. 

Threats  mean  nothing  to  the  Soviets, 
iney  fear  and  respect  strength  and  power 
weve  got  both.  Lefs  use  them  before  its 
too  late. 
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REGULATED  INVESTMENT 
COMPANIES 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  mem- 
orandum is  submitted  in  support  of  a 
bill  I  introduced  today— H.R.  6995 — an 
amendment  to  subchapter  M  of  the  code, 
so  as  to  permit  regulated  investment 
companies  45  days,  instead  of  30  days, 
after  the  close  of  their  taxable  years 
to  mail  to  their  stockholders  the  various 
designations  required  under  subchapter 
M.  The  request  is  prompted  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission's 
recent  change  in  its  rules  to  grant  these 
companies  45  days,  instead  of  30  as  pre- 
viously, for  mailing  to  shareholders  their 
annual  reports  and  financial  statements. 

Regulated  investment  companies  serve 
principally  to  enable  investors  of  mod- 
erate means  to  secure  diversification  of 
risk  and  experienced  professional  coim- 
sel  in  managing  their  investments — see 
Senate  Report  No.  1021,  86th  Congress, 
2d  session.  1960;  House  of  Representa- 
tives Report  No.  1080,  86th  Congress,  1st 
session,  1959.  A  survey  conducted  by 
the  Investment  Company  Institute  in 
1961  and  1962  among  the  approximately 
3  million  shareholders  of  its  member 
companies — the  Institute's  members  in- 
clude 169  regulated  investment  com- 
panies of  the  open  end  type,  whose  as- 
sets comprise  an  estimated  94  percent 
of  the  assets  of  all  such  companies  tax- 
able under  subchapter  M;  It  is  believed 
that  its  members  hold  over  80  percent  of 
the  assets  of  all  regulated  investment 
companies,  both  open  end  and  closed 
end,  affected  by  the  amendments  pro- 
posed herein — showed  that  the  median 
shareholder  had  a  family  income  of  ap- 
proximately $8,500,  while  the  value  of 
his  mutual  fund  holdings  was  about 
$5,000. 

Subchapter  M  provides  a  special  sys- 
tem of  taxation  for  regulated  investment 
companies  and  their  shareholders.  Its 
essenUal  feature  is  that  the  company 
must  distribute  currently  at  least  90  per- 
cent of  its  ordinary  income,  exclusive  of 
capital  gains.  If  it  does  the  amounts  dis- 
tributed, as  well  as  any  amounts  it  dis- 
tributes out  of  Its  realized  capital  gains, 
may  be  deducted  in  computing  the  com- 
pany's taxable  income.  The  shareholder 
in  turn  is  entitled  to  treat  distributions 
out  of  realized  capital  gains  as  long-term 
capital  gain  on  his  own  return. 

As  part  of  this  system  subchapter  M 
requires  the  company  each  year  to  send 
a  series  of  notices  to  its  shareholders. 
These  designations  indicate  the  pro  rata 
shares  of  the  various  items  of  corporate 
income  and  credit  the  shareholders  are 
to  take  into  account  directly,  on  their 
own  returns,  and  conclusively  establish 
the  amounts  of  these  items  for  purposes 
of  the  shareholders'  tax  Uability.  The 
code  now  provides  that  all  of  these  des- 
ignations must  be  mailed  within  30  days 
after  the  close  of  the  company's  taxable 
year — See    sections   852(b)(3)(C).    dis- 


tributed capital  gains:  852(b)  (3)  (D)  (i), 
undistributed  capital  gains;  853(c), 
credit  for  foreign  taxes;  854(b)(2),  in- 
come dividends  eligible  for  credit,  ex- 
clusion and  deduction;  855(c) ,  notice  for 
dividends  declared  and  paid  after  close 
of  taxable  year. 

This  30-day  time  limit  for  mailing 
designations  was  initially  adopted  in 
1942— Revenue  Act  of  1942,  section 
170(a) .  At  that  time  it  conformed  with 
the  rule  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  had  previously  adopted,  un- 
der the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940,  requiring  a  regulated  investment 
company  to  mail  its  annual  report  and 
financial  statements  to  its  shareholders 
within  30  days  after  the  close  of  its  fiscal 
year— Rule  30d-l,  as  adopted  in  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  Release  No.  40,  effec- 
tive January  2,  1941,  6  Federal  Register 
74.  1941.  Combining  the  tax  designa- 
tions and  annual  reports  in  a  single 
mailing  makes  possible  obvious  savings 
in  mailing  expense  and  paperwork,  as 
well  as  affording  the  shareholders  the 
convenience  of  receiving  all  of  their  in- 
formation at  one  time.  Many  regulated 
investment  companies  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  possibility;  some  have 
even  included  their  income  tax  designa- 
tions in  the  text  of  their  annual  reports, 
as  Illustrated  by  the  reports  attached 
as  exhibits  to  this  memorandum. 

Effective  December  17,  1962,  the  SEC 
has  amended  its  rule  30d-l  to  extend 
to  45  days  the  time  for  mailing  reports 
thereunder — Investment  Company  Act 
Release  No.  3574,  27  Federal  Register 
11639,  1962.  This  change  was  prompted 
by  the  Commission's  recognition  of  the 
desirability  of  allowing  more  time  for 
the  various  companies'  independent  pub- 
lic accountants  to  prepare  the  detailed 
financial  statements  which  these  reports 
must  include,  and  of  the  expenses  that 
could  be  saved  if  less  overtime  were  re- 
quired in  their  preparation  and  printing. 
If  the  regulated  investment  companies 
are  to  make  use  of  the  Citommlsslon's 
extension,  and  are  also  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue the  economy  and  convenience  of 
making  their  subchapter  M  designations 
in  or  witii  their  annual  reports,  a  cor- 
respMiding  change  should  be  made  in  the 
time  limits  of  the  code. 

Extending  the  time  for  mailing  sub- 
chapter M's  notices  of  designation  would 
in  no  way  inconvenience  shareholders 
in  preparing  their  individual  tax  returns, 
nor  interfere  with  the  timely  filing  of 
such  returns.  As  already  noted,  the  30- 
day  time  limit  for  designations  was  first 
adopted  in  1942 — Revenue  Act  of  1942, 
section  170(a) — at  that  time  individuai 
tax  returns  were  due  on  March  15  of  the 
following  year.  Thus  for  the  typical  in- 
dividual who  held  shares  in  a  regxilated 
investment  company  on  a  calendar  year, 
the  notice  supplying  the  information  he 
needed  for  his  return  reached  hirr^  on 
or  immediately  after  January  30.  some 
45  days  before  the  return  s  due  date. 
However,  since  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  the  due  date  for  indi- 
viduals' tax  returns  has  of  course  been 
extended  to  April  15.  Hence  a  change 
in  the  notice  requirements  from  30  to 
45  days  would  mean  that  in  the  future 
the  typical  individual  would  receive  the 
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information  required  for  his  return  on 
or  shortly  after  February  15.  some  60 
days  before  the  return  was  due.  He 
would  still  have  15  days  more  time  than 
he  had  prior  to  1954. 

A  precedent  for  extending  the  30-day 
notice  requirements  of  subchapter  M  to 
45  days  is  furnished  by  the  newly  enacted 
code  provisions  governing  foreign  invest- 
ment companies.    Section  1247(a)  (1)  (B) 
allows  these  companies  45  rather  than  30 
days  for  mailing  the  notice  as  to  capital 
gains   they   are   required  to  give   their 
shareholders — see    Senate    Report    No. 
1881.  87th  Congress.  2d  session,  103.  1962. 
It  should  be  noted  that  under  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1962  regulated  investment 
companies,  like  all  other  domestic  corpo- 
rations, will  be  required  on  or  before 
January  31  of  each  year  to  furnish  each 
shareholder  a  statement  of  the  amount 
of  dividends  paid  to  him  duririg  the  pre- 
vious calendar  year.     This  requirement 
under  newly  enacted  section  6042(c)  of 
the  code  is  separate  and  apart  from  the 
various  special  registration  notices  appli- 
cable to  regulated  Investment  companies 
alone  under  subchapter  M.     The  latter 
are  geared  to  the  close  of  the  company's 
taxable  year,  not  the  calendar  year.    It 
Is  only  the  various  special  designation 
notices  under  subchapter  M  which  is  gen- 
erally feasible  to  combine  with  the  an- 
nual report,  and  it  is  only  these  designa- 
tions for  which  an  extension  of  the  time 
limit  to  45  days  is  sought. 

CONCLUSION 

A  change  in  sul)chapter  M's  provisions 
to  permit  regulated  investment  com- 
panies 45  days  for  making  the  various 
designations  thereunder  would  permit 
the  convenience  and  economy  of  coordi- 
nating these  designations  with  the  mail- 
ing of  the  companies'  annual  reports, 
with  obvious  benefit  to  their  several  mil- 
lion shareholders.  The  extension  would 
in  no  way  Interfere  with  the  sharehold- 
er's receiving  the  information  in  ample 
time  for  use  in  the  timely  preparation 
of  their  respective  individual  returns. 
Accordingly  it  is  requested  that  the  code 
be  amended  by  changing  the  figure  '30" 
preceding  "days"  to  the  figure  "45"  in  the 
sections  listed  below :  Section  852  ( b  >  ( 3  > 
(C),  section  852<b)  (3)  (D)  d) .  section  853 
(c),  section  854(b)  (2),  section  855(c). 
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LABOR  DEPARTMENT  REQUESTED 
TO  REPORT  ON  PLANS  FOR  UTI- 
LIZATION OF  FARM  LABOR 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  General  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  of  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  being  chairman,  have  re- 
quested the  Labor  Department  to  report 
on  its  plans  for  the  full  utilization  of 
domestic  farm  labor  following  the  defeat 
of  the  proposed  extension  of  the  farm 
labor  importation  program. 

With  the  defeat  of  the  proposed  exten- 
sion of  Public  Law  78.  which  had  allowed 
for  the  importation  of  Mexican  agricul- 


tural workers,  steps  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  development  of  labor  short- 
ages during  the  periods  of  peak  seasonal 
emplojnnent.  Such  shortages  would  not 
be  occasioned  by  an  Inadequate  labor 
supply,  but  rather  by  unsatisfactory 
means  of  procuring  available  laborers. 
Domestic  labor  pools  can  satisfy  national 
farm  labor  demands  if  plans  are  adopted 
to  develop  lines  of  communication  be- 
tween farmers  and  agricultural  workers. 
Information  as  to  the  areas  of  employ- 
ment, demand,  the  whereabouts  of  agri- 
cultural laborers,  specific  job  opportu- 
nities, compensation  and  working 
conditions,  and  means  of  transportation, 
could  greatly  facilitate  the  procurement 
of  farm  labor. 

The  subcommittee  has  sent  a  letter  to 
Labor  Secretary  W.  Willard  Wirtz  in- 
forming him  of  their  concern  in  this 
matter  and  the  subcommittee's  interest 
in  the  development  of  plans  by  the  Labor 
Department  to  prevent  any  adverse  af- 
fects upon  American  farmers  or  farm 
laborers,  through  the  elimination  of  the 
bracero  program. 

The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 
Farm  Labor  Service,  has  been  providing 
agricultural  placement  services  for  some 
time.  However,  greater  efforts  are 
needed  to  insure  against  farm  labor  un- 
deremployment or  crop  losses  due  to 
inadequate  labor  procurement  efforts. 

The  subcommittee's  Democratic  mem- 
bers are  John  H.  Dent,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Roman  C.  Pucinski.  of  Illinois;  Dominick 
V.  Daniels,  of  New  Jersey;  Aucusxtrs  P. 
Hawkins,  of  California;  and  Thomas  P. 
Gill,  of  Hawaii. 
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GREAT  THREAT  POSED  BY  FEDER- 
ALIZATION OF  ALABAMA  NATION- 
AL GUARD 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  very  much  distressed  that  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  has 
cast  its  lot  with  the  philosophy  that 
might  makes  right.  Yesterday  afternoon 
the  President  ordered  the  federalization 
of  the  Alabama  National  Guard.  This 
was  done  without  provocation  and  with- 
out the  need  for  such  action.  It  was 
done  without  the  request  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  nor  was  the  federalization 
requested  by  any  other  constitutional  of- 
ficer of  the  State  of  Alabama,  nor  were 
the  troops  needed  under  the  clear  and 
present  danger  test.  Unless  we  are  to 
expunge  the  10th  amendment  from  the 
Constitution,  then.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  illegal.  It 
was  a  dictatorial  action  and  one  not  in 
keeping  with  our  democratic  and  consti- 
tutional traditions. 

The  situation  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama and  Tuscaloosa  yesterday  was  one 
of  order.  The  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Alabama  was  testing  in  an  orderly  fash- 
ion the  laws,  rules  and  judicial  flats  that 
are  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  Alabama. 


This  is  a  test  which  needed  to  be  mad* 
The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Alabam. 
had  undertaken  extensive  and  adequat* 
preparation  for  the  maintenance  of  ijZ 
and  order  in  and  around  the  Universltv 
of  Alabama.  There  was  no  vioienJ 
among  our  people.  There  will  be  no  vio! 
lence  unless  it  is  provoked  by  such  un. 
wise  actions  as  have  been  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  threatening  and 
intimidating  the  people  with  the  force 
of  arms.  Yesterday  afternoon  I  wired 
the  President  urging  that  he  immedl- 
ately  rescind  his  Executive  order  federal- 
izing  National  Guard  troops  in  Alabama 
The  federalization  of  these  troops  rep. 
resents  an  intolerable  threat  of  martial 
law  to  the  people  of  Alabama  and.  i 
would  remind  the  President,  and  othen 
who  believe  that  might  makes  right,  who 
believe  that  morals  can  be  legislated, 
who  believe  that  the  minds  of  men  can 
be  changed  by  force  of  arms,  that  there 
are  no  civil  rights  where  there  is  martial 
law.  Are  the  civil  rights  of  any  one 
group  more  blessed  or  more  dear  than 
the  rights  of  others?  Today  the  people 
of  the  South  live  under  the  heavy  threat 
of  Federal  invasion  and  martial  law. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Irreparable  harm  is  beini 
done  to  the  American  system  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  among  the  varloui 
branches  of  Government.  I  hope  that 
my  words  will  be  heard  by  the  other 
Members  of  this  body  and  beyond  these 
halls  and  that  they  will  be  reminded  that 
they  may  be  next. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CENSUS  AND 
GOVERNMENT  STATISTICS 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Census  and  Government 
Statistics  may  sit  during  general  debate 
on  tomorrow.  Thursday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  object.  Mr 
Speaker. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE  TIME  rOR   ACTION   ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS  IS  MOW 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  night  the  President  delivered  one  of 
the  most  signiflcant  addresses  of  his  ad- 
ministration. It  was  an  historic  speech 
at  an  historic  moment.  Hours  after  the 
Presidents  speech  calling  for  a  national 


effort  to  establish  equality  for  all.  Med- 
par  W.  Evers.  NAACP  field  secretary,  was 
ruthlessly  shot  to  death  in  Jackson,  Miss. 
This  shocking  act  of  blind  hate  and  in- 
sane lawlessness  should  arouse  the  con- 
science of  the  Nation  and  underscore 
the  urgency  of  the  President's  message. 

Ii4r.  Speaker,  at  long  last,  after  over 
100  years  of  inequality,  a  President  of 
the  United  States  clearly  and  unequivo- 
cally stated  that  civil  rights  was  pri- 
marily not  a  legal  question  but  a  moral 
question.  The  President  confronted  the 
Nation  with  the  true  nature  of  this 
struggle  for  liberty  with  these  words: 

We  are  confronted  primarily  with  a  moral 
Issue.  It  Is  as  clear  as  the  American  Consti- 
tution. The  heart  of  the  question  is  whether 
all  Americans  are  to  be  afforded  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportunities;  whether  we  are 
going  to  treat  our  fellow  Americans  as  we 
want  to  be  treated. 

We  face,  therefore,  a  moral  crisis  as  a 
country  and  a  people. 

President  Kennedy  has  set  the  moral 
tone  for  the  Nation.  His  recognition  of 
the  fundamental  nature  of  the  civil 
rights  struggle  comes  as  a  turning  point 
in  our  history. 

In  the  past  months  we  have  been  wit- 
nessing a  revolution  dedicated  to  real- 
izing the  aims  of  our  first  revolution,  a 
revolution  which  is  being  fought  with 
determination  and  dignity  to  insure 
liberty  and  justice  for  all  our  citizens. 
Birmingham,  Oxford.  Albany,  and  Tus- 
caloosa will  rank  in  significance  with 
Concord,  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill. 

The  civil  rights  revolution  is  the  test 
of  our  commitment  to  democracy.  The 
hour  of  truth  has  arrived.  The  time  to 
act  is  now. 

The  Congress  has  a  special  responsi- 
bility to  aid  in  the  struggle.  When  the 
President  said  last  night.  "Next  week  I 
shall  ask  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  act,  to  make  a  commitment  it 
has  not  fully  made  in  this  century  to  the 
proposition  that  race  has  no  place  in 
American  life  or  law,"  he  was  challeng- 
ing Congress  to  exercise  its  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution. 
Congress  has  broad  authority  to  enact 
legislation  eliminating  discrimination  in 
housing,  employment,  voting,  financial 
practices,  public  accommodations,  and 
in  most  areas  in  which  American  citizens 
arc  being  deprived  of  their  rights.  In 
addition,  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  clear  authority  to  insist  that  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
be  used  to  support  segregated  programs. 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  Congress  has  the 
authority  to  pass  legislation  to  desegre- 
gate the  schools.  The  Attorney  General 
can  be  given  the  power  to  institute  suits 
on  his  own  initiative  wherever  Americans 
are  being  denied  their  constitutional 
rights. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  legislate. 
Does  it  have  the  will? 

The  administration  is  planning  next 
week  to  propose  new  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  recom- 
mendations will  be  bold  and  comprehen- 
sive. According  to  newspaper  reports 
the  proposed  legislation  will  outlaw  dis- 
crmimatlon  in  only  one  area— public 
accommodations.     The    President    elo- 


quently recognized  that  the  fight  for  civil 
rights  is  more  than  a  fight  for  the  right 
to  eat  at  the  same  restaurant  as  whites. 
It  is  a  fight  for  fuU  equality. 

I  urge  that  the  President  declare  war 
on  racial  discrimination  in  every  field  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
authority  to  act.  The  year  to  establish 
the  American  dream  of  equality  for  all 
is  1963. 


LET  US  HARNESS  OUR  KNOWLEDGE 
EXPLOSION  TO  SERVE  MANKIND 
MORE  EFFECTIVELY 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  going  on  both 
in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
world  regarding  the  vast  amount  of  re- 
search coming  out  of  the  world's  uni- 
versities and  scientific  laboratories.  More 
and  more  one  hears  discussion  and  de- 
bate regarding  the  underlying  question 
of  whether  mankind  will  be  capable  of 
harnessing  this  tremendous  flow  of 
knowledge  into  more  useful  channels. 

It  was  because  of  this  great  need  for 
a  more  orderly  cataloging  of  research 
now  flowing  from  our  Nation's  univer- 
sities and  laboratories  that  I  proposed 
earlier  in  this  session  H.R.  1946,  which 
would  authorize  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Research  Data  Processing  and 
Information  Retrieval  Center. 

There  is  in  human  nature  an  ele- 
ment which  is  drawn  by  the  spirit  of 
evasion,  the  lure  for  sacrifice,  and  the 
attraction  to  defer  the  inevitable. 

Man  will  undergo  the  most  painful 
medical  treatment  to  overcome  an  illness 
which  in  most  instances  could  have  been 
avoided  by  some  simple  preventative 
measure.  He  will  submit  to  excruciat- 
ing operations,  sacrifice  parts  of  his 
body,  swallow  bitter  medicine,  lose  ne- 
glected teeth,  and  be  willing  to  endure 
the  whole  spectrum  of  human  suffering, 
including  prolonged  rehabilitation. 

The   inroads   of  information  are  not 

immune  from  the  same  hostile  elements. 

As  early  as  a  century  ago.  the  great 

American  scholar  and  educator.  Thomas 

R.  Lounsbury,  warned: 

We  must  view  with  profound  respect  the 
Infinite  capacity  of  the  human  mind  to  re- 
sist the  Inroad  of  useful  knowledge. 

We  are  now  entering  an  era  in  human 
history  where  useful  knowledge  has  never 
been  in  greater  abundance.  And  yet.  the 
access  to  this  knowledge  is  like  the  fruit 
basket  in  front  of  King  Tantalus:  avail- 
able in  abundance  before  him.  and  yet 
inaccessible. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  re- 
sponsible for  the  acute  atrophy  in  our 
ability  to  retrieve  useful  information  is 
the  lack  of  a  central  system  to  coordinate 
the  myriads  of  various  activities  in  in- 
formation processing  which  give  birth  to 
extraordinary  waste  and  duplication. 

It  is  comparable  to  the  existence  of  sev- 
eral census  bureaus,  each  recording  the 


same  data  in  different  form.  For  ex- 
ample, one  census  bureau  would  record 
the  nimiber  of  married  women,  and  an- 
other would  record  the  number  of 
married  men.  Such  senseless  duplica- 
tion, ridiculous  as  it  may  sound,  does  in 
fact  exist  today. 

For  example,  the  other  day  I  was 
shown  an  article  on  the  subject  of  statis- 
tics first  presented  in  English  at  Colimi- 
bia  University,  then  translated  by  the 
Russians  into  Russian,  and  finally  trans- 
lated back  from  the  Russian  into  English. 
There  is  obviously  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  times  the  same  article  could  be  trans- 
lated back  and  forth. 

This  is  but  another  item  from  the  first 
page  of  the  first  chapter  from  an  endless 
catalog  on  waste. 

In  contrast,  I  would  like  to  point  to  a 
company  whose  various  operating  divi- 
sions under  central  coordination  have 
made  it  the  pillar  of  our  country's 
strength. 

Almost  a  half  century  ago.  the  brilliant 
manager,  the  man  responsible  for  the 
miracle  of  General  Motors,  Alfred  P. 
Sloan,  realized  the  importance  and  im- 
plemented the  policy  of  a  central  coordi- 
nating system.  A  half  century  of  monu- 
mental success  in  General  Motors  speaks 
for  itself. 

My  proposal,  H.R.  1946,  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Research 
Data  Processing  and  Information  Re- 
trieval Center  is  based  on  the  philosophy 
of  Alfred  P.  Sloan. 

The  task  before  us  is  comparable  in 
scope  and  complexity  to  the  early  stages 
of  General  Motors.  But  it  Is  our  duty 
and  responsibility  to  carry  out  and  meet 
this  great  challenge.  In  the  words  of  the 
late  Reverend  Phillips  Brooks  from  the 
great  city  of  Boston,  we  can  find  inspira- 
tion for  our  tasks : 

Do  not  pray  for  easy  lives.  Pray  to  be 
stronger  men.  Do  not  pray  for  tasks  equal 
to  your  powers.  Pray  for  powers  equal  to 
your  tasks. 

It  would  be  unfortunate,  however,  if 
history  should  repeat  the  grandiloquent 
blather  of  some  unwitting,  unfortimate 
prophets  of  doom. 

Some  years  ago.  Professor  Goddard 
was  described  as  "moon-mad  Goddard." 
However,  last  July  this  honorable  House 
passed  a  bill  to  establish  March  16  as 
National  Goddard  Day. 

Dr.  Hugh  Dryden,  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  NASA,  has  this  to  say  in  a 
recent  article : 

One  day  In  April  la£t  year  ( 1961 ) ,  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  medical  men  called  on 
me  to  argue  that  men  still  do  not  have  the 
basic  research  needed  to  risk  launching 
Astronaut  Alan  Shepperd.  Manned  space 
flight,  they  claimed,  was  Just  not  feasible 
yet.  When  I  tried  to  explain  that  we  had  to 
learn  by  doing,  they  threatened  to  go  over 
NASA's  head  to  the  President.  The  next 
day.  Cosmonaut  Yuri  Gargarln  went  Into 
orbit. 

At  the  time  the  atomic  bomtP  was  be- 
ing developed,  Adm.  WiUiam  D.  Leahy 
then  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President,  made 
the  following  comment  about  the  atomic 
bomb: 

That  is  the  biggest  fool  thing  we've  ever 
done.  The  bomb  will  never  go  off,  and  1 
speak  as  an  expert  in  explosives. 
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At  this  moment  as  I  speak  to  you.  the 
Riisalans  and  other  countries  from  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  meeilns  In 
Bucharest  sinoe  May  21,  continue  their 


Jun 


nautical  Society,  sui>ports  this  view  in  a 
recent  paper  by  stating : 

Products  that  rely  exteDsively  on  tectinlcal 
InformaUon   can  otUy  coBpetc   11  ttie   data 
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essine  and  infonnation  retrieval-  Praiw.. 
England,  Poland,  Italy,  Belgium"  anSf?!: 
Soviet  Union,  to  name  a  few.  '  ^ 
It  Is  difllcult  to  name  anything  wht-. 


oooperauve  efforts  for  imptonng  their     uuu^  ^  c.Z^L^lTZZn':  .71  ^T    ^^^^^^,,^1^1}^''^ 
central  master  plan  In  data  processing     uy  with  th«ie  utilised  by  th«  oompeiVtor.     T^^fJ^^?^  ^v,  ^'^  greater  vo^d 


and  Information  retrieval 

Clearly,  then,  we  can  no  longer  evade 
the  challenge  confronting  us,  nor  con- 
tinue to  sacrifice  precious  scientific 
talent  for  duplicating  research,  nor  de- 
fer the  inevitable  establishment  of  a 
National  Research  I>ata  Processing  and 
Information   Retrieval   Center. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  administra- 
tion has  taken  a  very  significant  step 
which  m  my  Judgment  will  help  develop 
a  more  orderly  colleclion  and  dissemina- 
tion of  research  data  produced  under  the 
auspices  of  the  UJS.  Government. 

Last  Friday,  Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner  from 
the  Ofllce  of  Science  nad  Technology, 
announced  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional standard  reference  data  system, 
which  will  integrate  to  a  single  point  of 
responsibility  the  present  data-compil- 
ing activities  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Department  of  Defense. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
several  other  agencies. 

The  fact  that  the  administration  is 
trying  to  achieve  this  proposed  standard- 
ization of  techniques  and  technology  In 
data  processing  indicates  the  first  sig- 
nificant step  toward  what  I  hope  will 
be  the  ultimate  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Research  Data-Processing  and  In- 
formation Retrieval  Center. 

Dr.  Wiesner  quite  properly  acknowl- 
edges the  magnitude  of  the  Job  ahead 
when  he  stated  in  his  news  release: 
"Only  a  national  system  is  able  to  cope 
with  this  Information  flow." 

It  Is  most  encouraging  to  me  to  note 
that  Dr.  Wiesner  is  taking  this  forward- 
looking  step,  and  I  am  sure  It  is  a  source 
of  comfort  to  my  entire  subcommittee 
who  2  weeks  ago  began  hearings  on  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Research 
Data -Processing  and  Information  Re- 
trieval Center. 

I  am  confident  that  with  this  type  of 
cooperation  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  Government. 
America  can  indeed  t>ecome  the  most 
dominant  force  In  the  world's  scientific 
pursuits. 

The  United  States  is  faced  with  a 
crisis  in  information  retrieval  carrying 
the  seeds  of  destructive  power  which 
must  be  tamed  in  order  to  Insure  our 
competitive  position  in  the  world. 

Last  year.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Luther  Hodges  stated : 

The  speed  with  which  other  aatlons  adopt 
Bclentlflc  advance  to  practical  use  often  ex- 
ceeds ours,  which  explains.  In  part,  why  they 
are  able  to  compete  against  us  today  In  both 
price  and  quality. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors 
which  determines  the  speed,  price,  and 
quality  of  new  products  is  efficient  data 
processing  and  information  retrieval. 

Dr.  Anthony  J.  Barrett,  who  Is  head  of 
the  Technical  Department  Royal  Aero- 


The  proportion  oX  hXa  reaources  each  com 
petltor  extends  on  research  Is  almost  totally 
Irrelevant  •  •  •  product  will  be  compet- 
itlT«  If  It  Is  competent  In  finding  large  quan- 
tities of  research  Information  In  addlUon  to 
those  data  generated  by  Its  own  efforts. 

My  proposed  bill.  H.R.   1946.  for  the 

establishment  of  a  National  Research 
Data-Processing  and  Information  Re- 
trieval Center,  would  greatly  enhance 
oxir  ability  to  compete  to  foreign  mar- 
kets. In  addition,  the  Center  would 
eliminate  the  enormous  waste  and  dupli- 
cation pointed  out  in  my  opening  state- 
ment, which  I  made  at  the  opening  of  my 
committee's  hearings. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  some  of  the  functions  of  the  center 
would  be  to  coordinate  and  augment  the 
present  existing  facilities  for  data  proc- 
essing and  Information  retrieval  and 
would  in  no  way  Infringe  or  curtail  the 
various  Information  services  now  avail- 
able. On  the  contrary.  It  is  my  fervent 
hope  the  various  information  services 
can  be  strengthened  and  Improved 
wherever  it  is  feasible. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  would 
hurt  scientific  progress  more  than  to  at- 
tempt all  research  under  one  roof.  It 
is  a  physical  impossibility.  Likewise,  it 
is  physically  Impossible  to  attempt  to 
place  all  of  the  activities  associated  with 
research  data  processing  and  informa- 
tion retrieval  under  one  roof.  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  related  activities  In 
data  storage  and  retrieval,  such  as  trans- 
lating, abstracting,  digesting,  codifying, 
and  so  forth,  must  be  carried  on  very 
much  as  it  is  today  by  the  many  scien- 
tific societies,  abstracting  societies,  and 
universities.  But  the  finished  product 
of  this  widely  dispersed  effort  must  ulti- 
mately find  its  way  to  a  central  center  if 
we  are  to  recapture  the  full  contribution 
of  the  world's  technological  explosion. 

Another  of  the  most  pressing  needs  in 
data  processing  and  Information  re- 
trie\'al  is  the  lack  of  trained  information 
scientists.  Accordingly,  I  propose  that 
one  of  the  primary  and  immediate  alms 
of  the  National  Research  Data  Processing 
and  Information  Retrieval  Center  be  the 
establishment  of  a  facility  for  training 
information  scientists,  comparable  In 
scope  to  anj'  other  college  level  discipline. 
But  even  before  such  a  center  becomes  a 
reality,  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  should  be  amended  to  provide  special 
funds  for  establishment  of  infonnation 
science  courses  in  our  universities  and 
loans  for  students  to  attend  such  courses. 

Another  important  area  for  taming 
the  pervasive  chaos  m  data  processing 
tmd  information  retrieval  Is  to  enter  the 
joint  efforts  with  all  nations  of  the 
world,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
provide  a  cooperative  basis  for  solving 
some  of  the  existing  problems  in  data 
processing  and  information  retrieval. 

Several  nations  already  are  actually 
engaged  in  scientific  research  data  proc- 


understanding  more  than  having  att  m. 
tions  work  out  a  universal  plan  for  » 
change  of  sdentlflc  nondefenae  knoS' 
edge.  I  suggest  that  since  tb^Tui 
many  serious  obstacles  still  standlnt  h! 
the  way  of  complete  scientific  exc^W 
we  use  the  mterim  period  foraiS 
exchange  of  knowledge  about  sdenS 
data  processing  and  information  rebrfe* 
al.  This  is  an  area  which  offers  the  no* 
cleus  for  eventual  complete  exchance  «f 
knowledge.  *  "^ 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  propo» 
the  establishment  of  an  annual  awartl  of 
$50,000  for  the  most  important  contrlbu 
tlon  to  research  data  processing  and  In- 
formation retrieval. 

Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  who  during  th« 
last  war  directed  our  scientific  defense 
effort  and  whose  distinguished  career  hi 
science  and  record  of  service  to  his  coun 
try  are  surpassed  by  few.  Is  also  one  of 
the  great  pioneers  In  data  processlM 
and  information  retrieval.  It  seems 
fitting,  therefore,  that  the  gratitude  of 
this  Nation  bestow  upon  him  the  honor 
by  christening  the  award  as  the  "Vtn. 
nevar  Bush  Award." 

This  award  is  long  overdue  In  an  In- 
dustry which  next  year  will  supply  $350 
million  c^  information  retrieval  equip- 
ment, according  to  a  Joint  research  proj- 
ect in  marketing  sponsored  by  Modcr 
and  General  Precision  Equipment. 

The  logarithmic  rate  of  growth  of  this 
giant  new  Industry  already  overshadows 
the  atomic  energy  industry,  which  hts  a 
similar  award:  the  Enrico  Fermi  Aw&rd 
We  should  keep  in  mind  that  develop- 
ment of  retrieval  equipment  could  help 
bring  about  a  more  efficient  distribution 
of  the  $15  billion  this  Nation  spends  an- 
nually for  research.  This  annual  Van- 
nevar Bush  Award  would  more  than  pay 
for  itself  manyfold  every  year  in  savings 
by  helping  eliminate  duplication  In 
research. 

We  must  exercise  sapient  Judgment, 
recognize  the  rapid  pace  of  new  tech- 
nology, and  provide  the  necessary  tools 
to  Insure  successful  progress.  Dr.  J. 
Herbert  HoUomon.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  in  a  recent  article  empha- 
sizes the  new  challenge  confronting  us: 

New  national  policies  In  the  United  SUt« 
are  required  to  Insure  the  effective  use  of 
technology  in  Industry.  Vigorous  support 
for  the  development  of  new  technology  by 
Industry  is  needed  for  our  free  enterprue 
system  to  thrive,  to  meet  the  competlUw 
presBure  In  the  growing  world  market,  and 
to  withstand  the  challenge  from  the  Sorlrt 
Union.  The  effective  use  of  technology  Ut 
key  to  a  vigorous  free  economy. 

The  establishment  of  a  National  Re- 
.search  Data  Processing  and  Infonnation 
Retrieval  Center  proposed  in  my  bUl, 
H.R.  1946.  is  a  most  Important  tool  for 
moving  this  Nation  to  a  vigorous  and 
free  economy. 

Our  Nation's  progress  in  science  and 
technology  can  no  longer  be  paced  by  th< 
initiatives  the  Russians  make  in  sp«« 
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or  any  other  area  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

I  am  therefore  confident  that  in  the 
annals  of  human  progress,  the  initiative 
we  take  for  resolving  the  crisis  in  data 
processing  and  information  retrieval  will 
evolve  as  one  of  the  everlasting  mile- 
stones delivered  by  this  august  assmbly. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcom- 
mittee on  Research  Data  Processing  and 
Infonnation  Retrieval  which  I  head  will 
be  able  to  develop  the  need  for  greater 
coordination  in  our  research  activities. 

This  ad  hoc  subcommittee  was  ap- 
pointed by  Congressman  Adam  C.  Pow- 
ell, chairman  of  the  full  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  should  be  amended 
to  permit  the  Office  of  Science  Informa- 
tion Service  to  establish  a  national  re- 
search data  processmg  and  information 
retrieval  center. 

The  Office  of  Science  Information  Serv- 
ice was  established  in  1958  after  Congress 
adopted  enabling  legislation  as  part  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  in 
order  to  help  close  the  scientific  infor- 
mation gap  which,  it  was  believed  at  the 
time,  placed  the  United  States  behind 
the  Soviet  Union  in  technological  devel- 
opment. Many  of  you  will  recall  that 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  was 
approved  by  Congress  shortly  after  the 
Soviet  Union  plunged  its  first  sputnik 
into  space. 

Public  Law  85-864  established  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
title  IX.  section  901.  titled  "Functions  of 
the  Service."  reads  as  follows: 

The  National  Science  Foundation  shall 
establish  a  Science  Information  Service.  The 
Foundation,  through  such  Service;  shall  ( 1 ) 
provide,  or  arrange  for  the  provision  of.  In- 
dexing, abstracting,  translating,  and  other 
services  leading  to  a  more  effective  dissemi- 
nation of  scientific  Information,  and  (2) 
undertake  programs  to  develop  new  or  Im- 
proved methods.  Including  mechanized  sys- 
tems, for  making  scientific  information  avail- 
able. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  Office  of 
Science  Information  Service.  I  have 
read  the  annual  report  of  this  very  im- 
portant Agency,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
as  the  hearings  proceed,  we  will  learn 
more  about  the  functions  of  this  Agency. 

On  January  17  of  this  year,  I  intro- 
duced HE.  1946.  which  calls  for  the 
establishment  within  the  structure  of 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Information 
Service  of  a  national  research  data  proc- 
essing and  information  retrieval  center. 
This  proposal  is  designed  to  hslp  elim- 
inate costly  duplication  of  research  and 
provide  a  centrally  coordinated  effort  for 
the  dissemination  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical information. 

The  tremendous  amount  of  written 
material  pouring  from  over  100.000  tech- 
nical journals  is  but  one  of  many  sources 
which  makes  it  physically  impossible  for 
scientists  to  keep  current  in  their  field. 
This  results  in  wasteful  duplication  of 
research  estimated  to  be  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  our  current  $15  billion  effort  in 
research  and  development. 
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The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  has  a  particular  Interest  in 
how  the  resources  of  the  many  univer- 
sities and  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning  are  utilizing  their  scientific 
facilities  for  their  contribution  toward 
this  Nation's  technological  progress. 

The  members  of  this  committee  are 
generously  givmg  of  their  time  In  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  spirit  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  which 
established  the  Office  of  Science  Infor- 
mation Service,  is  indeed  being  fully  car- 
ried out  or  whether  this  important 
agency  needs  additional  legislation  to 
make  its  work  even  more  effective. 

I  am  convmced  that  the  work  of  this 
subcommittee  can  make  a  most  signifi- 
cant contribution  toward  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  problem  which  confronts 
America  in  midtwentieth  century. 

The   members   of   this   subcommittee 
who.  despite  assignments  on  other  im- 
portant   committees,    have    agreed    to 
imdertake    this    very    important    study 
include  the  Honorable  John  Bp.ademas, 
Democrat,  of  Indiana:  who.  in  addition 
to  many  other  outstandmg  educational 
achievements,  holds  a  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  from  Oxford  University; 
the  Honorable  Hugh  L.  Carey,  Democrat 
from  New  York,  eminent  member  of  the 
bar.    a    Member   of   Congress   who   has 
shown  intense  interest  in  the  techno- 
logical capabilities  of  this  Nation's  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning;  the  Honor- 
able   Alphonzo    Bell,    Republican,    of 
California,  who  brings  to  this  subcom- 
mittee the  rich  knowledge  and  experience 
he  gains  every  day  as  a  member  of  the 
very  Important  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics;  and  the  Honor- 
able Paul  Pindley,  Republican,  of  Illi- 
nois,   a   Phi   Beta   Kappa    graduate   of 
Illinois  College  who  has  shown  an  intense 
interest  in  research  retrieval. 

This  subcommittee  is  also  fortunate 
to  have  as  technical  advisers  two  gentle- 
men who  have  outstanding  records  in 
data  retrieval:  Mr.  Allan  Kiron,  head  of 
advanced  research  in  the  Office  of  Re- 
search and  Development  in  the  U.S. 
Patent  Office,  and  Dr.  Karl  P.  Heumarm. 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Documentation, 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  subcommittee  is  also  most  grate- 
ful to  Dr.  Frederick  Seltz.  president  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  who 
has  agreed  to  assemble  a  panel  of  out- 
standing scholars  who  will  serve  as  an 
advisory  task  force  to  this  subcommittee. 
As  you  can  see.  while  the  five  members 
of  this  committee,  mcluding  myself  as 
chairman,  are  extremely  interested  in 
this  entire  subject  of  research  data 
processing  and  information  retrieval,  we 
have  surrounded  ourselves  with  profes- 
sional men  who  are  highly  respected  in 
the  American  educational  community  tc 
guide  us  along  the  way  in  this  very  com- 
plicated field. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  before 
this  decade  is  over,  research  data  proc- 
essing and  information  retrieval  will  be 
one  of  the  biggest  industries  in  America 
and  the  world.  The  tremendous  knowl- 
edge explosion  which  is  sweeping  the 
world  makes  it  imperative  that  this 
civilization  develop  more  efficient  ways 


of  grasping  the  full  meanmg  of  mans 
intellectual  discoveries. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  just  as  this 
Nation  spent  the  1940's  in  nuclear  devel- 
opment and  the  1950's  in  space  explora- 
tion, the  generation  of  the  1960's  will 
see  the  advent  of  a  tremendous  emphasis 
on  data  processing  and  information 
retrieval. 

I  dare  predict  that  before  this  decade 
is  over,  a  vast  part  of  both  the  Federal 
budget  and  expenditures  in  the  private 
sector  of  American  industry  will  be  spent 
on  storing  and  retrieving  this  tremendous 
amount  of  research  data  that  scholars 
throughout  the  world  are  producing. 

Since  the  beginning  of  recorded  his- 
tory, man's  capability  to  accumulate  and 
retrieve  mformation  has  paced  his  prog- 
ress. Today  we  are  witnessing  a  grave 
threat  to  this  progress. 

This  threat  has  been  eloquently  de- 
scribed by  the  eminent  neurologist  Dr 
Grey-Walter: 

During  the  last  two  generationa  the  rate 
of  accumulation  of  knowledge  has  been  so 
colossally  accelerated  that  not  even  the  most 
noble  and  most  tranquil  brain  can  now  store 
and  consider  even  a  thousandth  part  of  It. 
Humanity  Is  In  a  critical  state  compared 
with  which  the  constitution  of  the  Dinosaur 
and  the  community  of  the  Tower  of  Babel 
were  trliunphant. 

The  root  of  this  evil  Is  that  facts  accumu- 
late at  a  far  higher  rate  than  does  the  un- 
derstanding of  them.  Rational  thought  de- 
pends literally  on  ratio,  on  the  portions  and 
and  relations  between  things.  As  facts  are 
collected,  the  nvmiber  of  possible  relations 
between  them  Increases  at  an  enormous 
rate. 

Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  the  great  Ameri- 
can scientist,  characterized  the  urgency 
of  the  problem  with  the  following  grim 
note: 

Science  may  become  bogged  down  in  its 
own  products.  Inhibited  like  a  colony  of 
bacteria  by  its  own  exudations." 

The  staggering  statistics  amply  testify 
to  this  pejorative  state  of  affairs. 

During  the  last  33  years,  there  has  been 
a  tenfold  ncrease  in  the  number  of  sci- 
entists and  engineers;  from  50,000  in 
1930  to  over  a  half  million  today.  In- 
deed, one  authority  estimates  that  the 
number  of  scientists  now  Uving  is  greater 
than  the  number  of  all  scientists  who 
ever  lived  before. 

The  prodigious  output  fiowing  from 
this  ocean  of  creative  activity  is  over- 
whelming. Over  130,000  R.  &  D.  proj- 
ects per  year  are  of  Government  origm, 
representing  two-thirds  of  the  $15  bil- 
lion our  country  now  spends  on  research 

We  have  over  120,000  technical  jour- 
nals in  the  world.  Our  Patent  Office  has 
over  7  million  patents  in  its  files.  There 
are  over  500  specialized  science  mforma- 
tion services. 

Indeed  we  have  reached  a  stage  in  the 
accumulation  of  knowledge  where  man- 
ual searching  for  mformation  is  quickly 
becoming  an  impossible  and  extremely 
costly  task. 

For  example,  we  now  have  bibliogra- 
phies of  bibliographies.  The  last  issue 
of  the  "Worid  Bibliography  of  BlbUog- 
raphies"  contains  more  than  100,000  sep- 
arately collated  volumes  of  bibliogra- 
phies. 
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And  yet  it  is  painfully  apparent  that 
the  human  capacity  to  absorb  knowledge 
is  almost  minuscule  in  comparison  with 
the  fantastic  amount  of  information 
available. 

Per  example,  the  average  F>erson  read- 
ing 12  hours  a  day.  for  50  years,  can  at 
most  read  about  16.800  to  18.000  techni- 
cal books  In  his  lifetime.  We  have  about 
30  million  books  in  the  world  today. 

The  enormous  gap  in  our  capacity  to 
store  and  retrieve  information  and  at  the 
same  time  meet  the  demands  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  our  society  has  created 
the  most  costly  and  wasteful  drain  on 
our  resources,  which  is  without  parallel 
in  the  entire  history  of  mankind. 

The  appalling  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves. One  major  U.S.  company  spent 
over  $250,000  and  5  years  of  research  in 
an  attempt  to  solve  an  electronic  switch- 
ing problem  important  to  military  com- 
munications. The  team  of  topnotch 
mathematicians  doing  the  research 
found  the  solution.  However,  they  aLso 
discovered  the  solution  was  available  in 
a  manuscript  6  months  before  the  re- 
search program  started. 

A  cloud  seeding  experiment  has  re- 
cently been  made  at  a  cost  of  $3  million. 
Shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  ex- 
periment, it  was  discovered  that  the  same 
experiment  was  performed  at  an  earlier 
date,  costing  only  $256,000. 

In  one  of  our  ballistic-missile  pro- 
grams, a  special  valve  was  needed  to 
solve  a  tricky  fluid  handling  problem. 
After  several  months  of  research,  the 
solution  was  realized.  In  addition,  it 
was  discovered  the  information  on  tliis 
valve  existed  before  research  was  started. 
In  the  meantime,  missile  firings  were 
held  up  for  several  months. 

Recently  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice reported  two  Government  agencies 
were  working  on  the  same  type  of  missile 
for  over  a  year  before  the  duplication  was 
discovered.  The  cost  of  duplication  in- 
volving NASA's  AUas-Agena  B  and  the 
Air  F\>rce  Atlas  Vega  was  $18  million. 

A  leading  manufacturing  firm  paid 
over  $8  million  for  the  invention  of  one 
of  its  products  before  it  realleed  some- 
one else  had  developed  the  same  product. 
One  Air  Force  project  for  storing  and 
retrieving  research  reports  rediscovered 
3.000  reports  worth  $36  million. 

In  fact,  the  situation  of  retrieving;  in- 
formation has  reached  such  an  abysmal 
state  of  affairs  that  industries  find  it 
more  economical  to  duplicate  research 
projects  costing  less  than  $100,000  rather 
than  spend  the  time  and  effort  in  finding 
out  if  in  fact  the  desired  information 
is  available  in  the  literature. 

This  catalog  of  waste  Is  by  no  means 
exhaustive.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently 
dramatic  to  make  us  responsive  to  meet 
the  greatest  challenge  of  our  time,  a 
challenge  fraught  with  power  to  either 
suffocate  our  progress  or  enoble  the  a.spl- 
ratlons  and  welfare  of  mankind. 

Indeed,  the  harnessing  of  power  from 
scientific  knowledge  through  data  proc- 
essing and  information  retrieval  will 
surely  surpass  the  rich  rewards  derived 
from  harnessing  atomic  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

Another  challenge  with  which  we  must 
concern  ourselves  is  the  Soviet  Union. 


Reports  of  past  and  recent  activities  in 
the  Soviet  Union  indicate  a  concerted 
Government  effort  toward  the  solution 
of  problems  in  data  processing  and  in- 
formation retrieval 

Probably  the  best  known  institute  in 
Russia  devoted  to  data  processing  and 
information  retrieval  is  Vinitl.  located 
in  Moscow.  It  is  by  no  means  the  only 
one  However,  it  is  the  biggest,  most 
centralized  institute  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Viniti  employs  tliousands  of  scientists 
and  abstractors,  processing  mountains 
of  information  which  becomes  available 
wherever  it  is  needed. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  specu- 
lation as  to  the  important  role  Viniti  may 
have  played  in  advancing  the  Soviet 
space  effort.  The  American  Air  Force 
Journal,  as  early  as  1957.  wrote  this  about 
Viniti; 

No  one  will  ever  know  how  many  biUions 
of  rubles  and  hnw  many  tens  of  thousands 
of  man-years  of  valuable  scientific  research 
time  this  system  has  saved  Russia. 

The  following  facts  reported  recently 
in  the  Soviet  literature  may  offer  some 
hint; 

In  1  year,  a  plant  in  Maslenikov  saved 
$1,400,000  dollars. 

An  industrial  complex  in  Leningrad 
saved  $27  million;  in  Gorkiy,  $25  million; 
in  Udmurtskiy,  $14  million. 

All  this  saving  was  achieved  as  a  re- 
sult of  information  provided  from  Viniti. 

The  Russians  seem  to  be  so  efficient 
that  Dr.  Pinley  Carter,  director  of 
the  Stanford  Research  Institute,  was 
prompted  to  state: 

In  order  to  better  know  what  American 
scientists  are  doing,  one  must  read  So\iet 
Journals  of  abstracts. 

John  Gunther.  the  well  known  Ameri- 
can reporter,  writes: 

Rus-si.ui  abstracting  services  .-\re  so  com- 
plete and  so  well  developed  that  it  has  come 
to  the  point  »here  American  scientists  leHm 
abt>ut  new  accomplishments  by  Americans  In 
their  field  from  Russian  abstract  Journals. 

Tlie  importance  of  centralizing  infor- 
mation has  bt^en  attested  to  as  one  of  the 
key  factoi-s  in  the  success  the  Soviets 
have  had  so  far.  As  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Michailov.  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Scientific  Information  of  the  USSR. 
Academy  of  Sciences; 

Nine  years  of  operational  service  of  the 
Institute  of  Sclentinc  Information  under 
USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  Justify  com- 
pletely the  establishment  of  a  centrallze<l 
documentation  a^ncy.  since  It  is  only  with- 
in a  centralized  documentation  service  that 
the  worlds  overall  output  of  scientific  pub- 
lications can  be  processed  and  knowledge 
scattered  through  various  sources  can  be 
cumulated  and  synthesized.  Besides,  the 
centralized  system  of  Information  provides  a, 
fair  base  for  effective  mechanization  and 
automation  development. 

The  above  Is  supported  by  Prof  Boris 
M.  Tareev.  also  from  Viniti  who  states; 

Experience  gained  from  Information  work 
In  the  U.S.S.R.  and  in  other  countries  indi- 
cates that  the  complex  and  important  taslc 
of  providing  complete,  i.e..  "totar-  informa- 
tion on  all  recent  scientific  and  technical 
developments  throughout  the  world  can  be 
accomplished  by  a  central  scientific  Informa- 
tion Institute  which  has  at  its  disposal  many 
highly  qualified  specialists,  suitable  techni- 
cal equipment,  .^nd  sufficient  funds  for  ac- 
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different  countries.     The  Institute  of  ft^;!!^ 
tiflc  Information  U  such  a  center  in  ^j!^' 

In  my  bill.  H.R.  1946.  Introduced  Jann 
ary  17.   1963.  I  proposed  the  establish" 
ment   of   the  National   Research  ^" 
Processing    and    Information    Retrlevs^ 
Center  to  ameliorate  some  of  the  abysmj 
shortcomings,  and  dangers  to  which  ta^ 
and  figures  above  bear  witness.    For  it  u 
readily  apparent  that  the  lack  of  a  cen 
tral  organ,  amidst  hundreds  of  abstract 
ing  devices  and  countless  specializing  in 
formation  services,  lacking  efficiency  an<i 
control    over    duplication    of    research 
projects  costing  billions  of  dollars  ts  » 
deadly   danger    to   the   suivival   of  wir 
country'. 

It  is  like  a  gigantic  octopus  with  an  ex 
cised  nervous  system,  aimlessly  floppine 
Its  tentacles  in  response  to  the  assault 
of  waves,  only  to  subside  from  the  ovfr- 
whelming  force  bearing  upon  its  Inabfl" 
ity  to  coordinate  and  control  its  surviral 
and  thus  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  ei 
tinctlon. 

The  timing  and  need  for  the  Center 
which  I  have  proposed  have  never  been 
more  urgent  and  necessary.  The  re- 
sponsibiliUes  of  our  Government  to  oor 
citizens  and  the  scientific  community 
must  be  met  at  once  with  energv.  dedica- 
Uon  and  leadership  worthy  of  our  herit- 
age. 

The  cries  for  help  from  our  scientists 
are  desperate  and  justly  demandli^ 
The  distinguished  vice  president  of  Tu- 
lane  Univeisity.  Dr.  P.  R.  Cagle.  only  i 
few  months  ago  succinctly  captured 
today's  mood  of  our  scientists  by  saying: 

I  speak  as  a  scientist  complainant— as  a  bl- 
ologlst  frustrated  by  the  difficulties  of  ot- 
ininlng  articles  essentliil  to  my  research— m 
u  bewildered  admlnl.strator  partlcipatlnj  in 
decisionmaking— as  a  frightened  ob«r^ 
of  the  literature  problems  of  my  blotofut 
colleagues — as  an  angry  crlUc  of  our  Oo»- 
ernment  for  failing  to  have  concern  about 
technical    Information    programs   •    •   *. 

It  is  therefore  of  little  surprise  that  my 
proposal  has  received  such  gratifying 
re.sponse  and  support. 

The  distinguished  soldier-. scientist, 
former  Chief  of  Research  aiKi  Develop- 
ment in  the  Department  of  the  Army,  Lt 
Gen.  Arthur  G.  Trudeau.  recently 
pointed  out: 

I  believe  you  of  Industry,  our  academic 
allies,  and  the  agencies  of  Government  need 
to  ftet  together  and  back  what  I  think  u 
needed  here  — lets  caU  It  SATIC — a  ScienUOc 
and  Technological  Information  Center—* 
nuuonal  clearinghou.se  for  the  most  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  acquisition,  traasls- 
Uun.  and  exchange  of  information  that  w* 
can  get  from  all  segmenU  of  our  Nation  and 
from  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

A  Washington  University  editoriaJ 
writes: 

Above  all.  in  this  country  we  need  a  cen- 
tral agency  to  coordinate  the  overall  Infor- 
mation effort:  winnow  the  total  production: 
and  pick  up  the  loose  ends  like  foreign  pnb- 
Ucatlons.  research  bulletins,  graduate  thesn. 
Government  reports  and  papers  delivered  »t 
conferences.  Organizing  and  operating  SMCh 
an  institution  would  be  an  effort  no  bigger 
th.in  others  we  have  made,  no  more  ponder- 
riun  than  others  the  Government  has  shoul- 
dered and  carried  home.  It  would  deaarw 
to  be  called  investment  rather  lh«a 
extravagance. 
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One  of  the  most  distinguished  foreign 
critics  on  Information  retrieval,  whose 
expert  advice  and  services  have  been 
solicited  by  various  Government  agen- 
dea  for  many  years,  including  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  whose  record 
of  objective  scientific  analysis  is  un- 
assailable, professor  of  mathematical 
logic  and  linguistics.  Y.  Bar-Hillel,  has 
recently  stated : 

There  could,  for  Instance,  hardly  be  any 
doubt  that  the  establishment  of  an  luAtitu- 
tion  corresponding  to  the  Russian  All-Unloa 
Institute  of  Scientific  and  Technological  In- 
formation could  greatly  improve  the  existing 
situation  In  the  information  field  in  the 
United  States  and  could  most  probably  be  an 
overall  Improvemeat. 

Needless  to  say.  there  are  many  others 
who  voice  similar  views.  Clearly,  the 
establishment  of  a  luttional  center  is  the 
most  urgent  need  and  merits  the  highest 
consideration  and  priority. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
establishment  of  a  national  center  are 
too  numerous  and  too  obvious  to  need 
further  elaboration  here.  However, 
there  is  one  outstanding  bonus  which 
can  be  had.  It  is  less  ob\  iotis  and.  there- 
fore. I  shall  detail  some  of  the  hidden 
rich  rewards  awaiting  the  realization  of 
a  national  center. 

We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  cur- 
rent shortages  at  scientists,  the  costly 
expoiae  involved  in  obtaining  a  techni- 
cal education  and  the  difi&culty  of  at- 
tracting students  to  pursue  degrees  in 
science.  And  yet.  notwithstanding  these 
obstacles,  the  establishment  of  a  national 
center  could  double  the  number  of  scien- 
tists by  catting  wasteful  duplication  and 
mountainous  hterature  searches  which 
consume  as  much  as  70  percent  of  our 
scientists'  time. 

Never  before  in  histoi  y  have  we  faced 
such  a  titantic  challenge.  The  hour  is 
fast  approaching  when  we  must  act  or  be 
left  behmd.  adnft  in  a  fog  of  technologi- 
cal coDf  usion.  The  rewards  in  accepting 
this  great  challenge  are  boundless.  The 
decision  is  ours. 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  BRACERO  LAW 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Arkansas ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
appraisal of  the  vote  on  the  extension  of 
the  bracero  law  is  in  order.  The  people 
who  buy  vegetables  and  fruits  will  want 
their  voices  to  be  heard.  They  feel  that 
food  prices  at  this  time  are  high  enoagh 
and  should  not  be  increased.  The  House 
of  Representatives  on  May  29  by  a  16 
vote  margin  defeated  a  simple  extension 
of  2  years  of  the  Public  Law  78  legisla- 
tion, which  was  originally  enacted  in 
1951 

Victor  Riesel.  in  an  article  appearing 
in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  on 
the  date  of  June  7,  writes  on  the  ques- 
tion of  "Ban  on  Braceros  Poses  Prob- 
ipm."    Under   leave   to  extend   my   re- 


maiia  I  would  like  to  include  the  foU 
text  of  Mr.  Rles^'s  article: 

Ban  oif  Bracexos  Pobbb  Pboblxm 

(By  Tlctor  Bteael) 
In  the  West  the  other  day  I  ran  into  ranch- 
ers who  raise  cantaloups  and  vegetables,  not 
cattle,  who  warned  it  will  coet  qb  "tMKdc  EBat" 
lots  more  to  eat  because  they  are  paying  some 
of  the  Itinerant  fruit  workerm  $800. 1600.  and 
even  tl.OOO  a  week  during  the  seaaon. 

These  fruit  workera  are  »iriii#irt  packera, 
loaders,  and  Udders.  They  move  with  the 
sun.  They  follow  the  melons,  the  tomatoes, 
the  lettuce. 

Their  season  is  short  as  they  move  up 
from  the  Mexican  border  Into  Texas — ^Rlo 
Grande  City,  and  Laredo.  Then  on  to  Tuma, 
Ariz.,  over  into  El  Centre  and  Blythe.  Calif., 
and  then  to  Bakersfield  and  up  to  Los  Bancs 
farther  north. 

I  have  some  average  weekly  wages  for  a 
season  of  some  7  weeks.  The  ranchers  who 
supply  this  payroll  data  are  qtilte  bitter  over 
the  spectacular  rates  forced  by  labor  scarcity 
at  the  height  of  the  crt5i»'  ripening. 

But  this  bitterness  la  a  soft  sigh  In  a 
tornado,  compared  with  their  anger  over 
congressional  refusal  to  permit  scores  of 
thousands  of  Mexican  nationals  to  come 
acroaa  the  river  after  December  31  to  help 
pick  the  frtiits  and  vegetables  for  the  pack- 
ing and  loading  sheds.  The  ranchers  say  the 
cost  of  hand  picking  now  will  rocket  Just 
as  did  the  cost  of  packing,  loading,  Udding, 
and  trucking,  over  the  years  as  men  were 
needed  aU  at  once  for  Intense  arul  speedy 
work. 

From  a  CallXomia  rancher  comes  the  star- 
tling news  that  during  the  1962  cantaloup 
season  the  average  weekly  wage  came  to 
S337.oa  for  loadera.  For  the  packers  the 
average  came  to  $242.75  a  week.  And  for 
the  truckers.  $328.11. 

I  repeat,  this  la  for  the  short  season,  for 
the  ao-c&lled  "fniit  tramps."  So  high  Is  this 
seasonal  pay  that  at  least  one  rancher  knows 
of  a  chiropractor  who  has  shut  his  olBce  for 
a  month  to  work  as  a  melon  packer  In  Yuma 
during  the  paat  10  years.  There  are  stu- 
dents, too.  Some  schoolteachers  move  into 
the  packing  sheds  to  raise  extra  money. 

The  outsiders  go  back  to  their  professions 
and  pursuits.  But  what  of  the  men — and 
their  families — whose  only  work  is  handling 
the  produce? 

Now.  say  the  ranchers  to  the  folks  back 
East,  there  will  be  increased  costs  because 
the  Government  will  not  permit  some  60,000 
to  aOjOOO  braceros  to  come  In  frona  Mexico 
to  work  In  the  fields.  Those  in  the  House 
who  pviahed  through  the  antlbracero  vote 
believed  the  Mexicans  were  being  exploited 
and  forced  into  undignified  "stoop  labor." 

The  ranchers  now  ask  where  the  field  help 
wUl  come  from.  They  were  thousands  short 
last  year.  If  no  domestic  farm  labor  turns 
up,  who  will  harvest  the  lettuce,  the  toma- 
toes and  other  vegetables  for  the  tables  erf 
the  land. 

What  happens  now?  Some  VS.  growers 
already  are  operating  In  Mexico.  Our  first 
cantaloupes  of  the  sensoo  oome  frocB  across 
the  border.  Soon  there  will  be  "runaway 
ranchers."  Below  the  border,  a  rancher  finds 
many  takers  for  stoop  labor  at  a  dollar  a 
day.  At  this  rate  the  grower  can  pack  his 
produce,  pay  the  U.S.  tariff  and  still  make 
money. 

But  what  of  those  who  want  to  continue 
ranching  In  their  own  cotmtry?  Some  of 
them  simply  go  out  of  business.  In  the 
northern  San  Joaquin  Valley,  there  now  are 
only  five  packing  shed  operations.  Three 
years  ago.  there  were  over  20  fresh  tomato 
packing  houses  In  this  same  valley.  The  five 
remaining  houses  have  abandoned  the  hand- 
wrap  packing  system. 

Now  special  machines  are  being  developed. 
For  fruit  there  are  tree  shakers.    For  lettuce, 


titer*  la  a  mechanism  which  has  a  feeler  to 
teat  the  flnanesa  of  the  lettuce  head.  Spe- 
cial robots  are  harvesting  tomatoes.  Since 
no  human  hands  are  involved  the  entire  crop 
must  rtpen  an  at  once,  or  the  green  ones 
win  be  cut  along  wtth  ttie  ready-to-eat 
produce.  So  there  U  experimentation  In 
breading  special  tomatoes,  or  speeiai  long 
vines  for  grapes. 

In  a  decade  these  machinee  will  displace 
considerable  hand  labor — a  proceaa  which  la 
being  speeded  by  the  difllculty  of  obtaining 
field  hands.  There  must  be  dignity  for  labor 
and  a  decent  wage. 

Perhaps  a  committee  of  Oongreesmen 
shotUd  go  out  into  the  weateru  sun  for  a 
while  and  talk  to  all  sides  right  amid  those 
fields  which  feed  a  land. 


COMMERCIAL   SUPERSONIC 
TRANSPCKRT 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  ranarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcord  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
James  E.  Powers,  national  commander 
of  the  American  Legion,  traveling 
through  Europe,  sent  a  message  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  from  Berlin,  lauding  the 
important  announcement  made  by  the 
President  regarding  the  determination 
of  the  XJS.  Government  to  develop  as 
quickly  as  possible  a  commercial  super- 
sonic transport.  The  message  read  as 
follows; 

Bt  Rslat  Frcoc  Bsxuk,  Via  National 
HxADQUABXxas,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. — On  behalf 
of  your  nearly  3  minion  fellow  American 
Legionnaires  may  I  congratulate  you  on  yotir 
decision  that  the  United  States  should  forge 
ahead  Immediately  to  develop  the  faateet 
supersonic  traruqxjrt  in  the  world.  At  its  last 
national  convention  (the  44th)  October  »-H, 
1962,  the  American  Legion  National  Seciuity 
Commission  passed  resolution  No.  647  re- 
afiarming  support  of  a  high  priority  for  a 
U.S.  supersonic  transport  program,  similar 
resolutions  were  adopted  during  the  42d  and 
48d  conventions. 

The  Legion  heartily  endorses  also  your 
statement  "That  this  Government  should 
Immediately  commence  a  new  program  in 
partnership  with  private  industry  to  develop 
at  the  earliest  practical  date  a  commercial 
supersonic  transport." 

We  feel  that  to  permit  any  lag  in  the  U.S.- 
flag   air   carriers    keeping    apace   with    their 
competitors   would   be  meet  detrimental    to 
the  prestige  and  strength  of  the  country. 
James  E.  Powexs, 
National    Commander,    the    American 
Legion. 

Commander  Powers  is  in  Berlin  where 
he  is  personally  inspecting  the  current 
Berlin  situation,  under  the  guidance  of 
military  and  Government  ofHcials.  He  is 
also  visiting  the  Legion  departments  of 
France  and  Italy. 

The  position  as  expressed  by  Com- 
mander Powers  in  his  telegram  and  of 
the  membership  of  the  American  Legion, 
as  expressed  by  their  resolutions  passed 
in  the  national  conventions  of  this  great 
and  patriotic  organization  of  Americans 
dedicated  to  keepmg  this  country  strong 
in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  war,  should 
be  appreciated  by  all  Americans.  In 
time  of  peace  the  possession  of  the  fast- 
est fleet  of  supersonic  jets  of  transport 
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aircraft  tce^ps  strong  the  country's  pres- 
tige and  economy.  In  time  of  war  the 
possession  of  such  a  fleet  of  supersonic 
jet  transports  could  mean  the  difference 
k>etween  victory  auid  defeat.  I  would  like 
to  add  my  voice  to  that  of  President 
Kennedy  and  all  others  in  urging  a 
speedy  development  of  such  a  program 
to  bring  into  reality  adequate  super- 
sonic commercial  Jet  transports. 


UNIVERSITY   OF    ALABAMA 

Mr  SELDEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN  Mr  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  people  of  Alabama  and  the 
students  at  the  University  of  Alabama 
faced  a  critical  moment  in  our  State's 
history  with  courage  and  dignity.  As 
an  Alabamian  and  as  a  graduate  of  the 
University,  I  have  been  especially  aware 
of  the  ordeal  which  my  State  and  school 
are  undergoing. 

Alabamians  are  a  proud  people  with  a 
proud  history.  Nothing  which  occurred 
in  Tuscaloosa  yesterday  diminished  that 
pride.  Alabamians  and  all  those  who 
love  the  University  of  Alabama  hold 
their  heads  up  today  still  proud  of  their 
past  and  confident  of  their  future. 

Alabama's  ordeal  is  by  no  means  over, 
but  an  even  greater  ordeal  lies  ahead 
for  those  who  have  not  reckoned  with 
the  consequences  of  making  a  political 
issue  of  the  Nation's  race  relations. 

Yesterday,  Tuscaloosa  was  the  scene 
of  law  and  order  as  our  Governor  and 
people  had  pledged.  But  already  the 
violent  whirlwinds  of  racial  disharmony 
are  moving  through  every  section  of  the 
Nation. 

These  are  winds  spawned  by  irrespon- 
sible manipulators  of  the  country's  race 
relations.  Alabama  before  acceding  to 
Federal  force  has  raised  a  warning  to 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Ala- 
bamians have  maintained  law  and  order 
in  Tuscaloosa,  but  those  who  have  played 
a  part  in  forcing  integration  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  South  must  also  face 
the  gnm  responsibility  of  maintaining 
law  and  order  in  their  own  communities 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  A.  SYDNEY 
HERLONG.  JR. 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  the  voices  of  young 
Americans  are  becoming  more  discern- 
ing in  public  affairs.  All  of  us  have  read 
or  heard  opinions  to  the  effect  that  our 
present  generation  of  youth  take  little 
or  no  interest  in  public  affairs  and  that 


many  of  the  few  who  do  take  such  an 
interest  have  difficulty  distinguishing  the 
kernel  from  the  com.  That  opinion  Is 
challenged  by  a  guest  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Leesburg  Commercial  of  Florida, 
written  by  Bill  McBride,  Jr  .  a  young  man 
who  just  graduated  from  Leesburg 
High  School. 

Bill  McBride  visited  Washington  re- 
cently and  it  was  his  good  fortune  to 
come  to  know  his  Congressman  and  to 
observe  him  in  action.  Upon  his  return 
to  Leesburg  he  wrote  a  report  of  his  im- 
pressions, which  became  the  guest  edi- 
torial to  which  I  refer.  That  editorial 
provides  an  excellent  example  of  discern- 
ment by  an  American  youth  who  knows 
the  difference  between  the  kernel  and  the 
corn.  The  title  of  the  editorial  is  'Trib- 
ute to  Syd  "  It  refers  to  our  able  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida.  Syd 
Herlong.  who  is  indeed  worthy  of  the 
tribute  paid  to  him. 

The  guest  editorial  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, written  by  Bill  McBride,  Jr., 
follows: 

T«IBITT  TO  STD 

This  ia  to  express  appreciation  and  tribute 
to  a  great  man  In  Oovernment.  the  Honor- 
able A  Sydney  Herlong.  of  Lieesburg  I  am 
writing  because  I  had  occasion  to  view  this 
man  while  he  was  representing  and  serving 
us  In  Waahlni^ton  To  a  young  person  such 
as  myself,  who  haant  had  much  chance  to 
be  acquainted  with  men  In  Oovernment. 
Congressman  Hexlono  la  a  great  source  of 
Inspiration  I  would  like  to  explain  the  rea- 
sons why  I  came  to  believe  In  this  man 

I  waa  honored  to  be  selected  for  a  visit  to 
our  Nation's  Capital.  While  there  I  had 
some  free  time  and  decided  to  call  Congress- 
man Herlong  s  oCBce  Knowing  how  busy  he 
wa.<i.  I  expected  only  to  get  a  few  momenta 
to  alk  to  him  Instead,  he  not  only  talked 
t<T  me  for  a  while,  but  Invited  me  over  to  hla 
office  the  next  day.  I  wondered  then  how 
he  could  And  time  to  fit  me  Into  hla  tight 
and  exhausting  schedule. 

Next  day  I  went  to  Congresaman  Hn- 
LONCS  office  and  accompanied  him  to  the 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce  Convention, 
where  he  was  to  speak  concerning  the  Kerr- 
MlUa   bill    before  Congresa 

.Ml  this  time  he  treated  me  a«  an  honored 
guest  and  made  me  feel  very  special  Before 
hla  speech,  while  we  were  vlaltlng  with  the 
members  of  the  convention.  I  was  amazed 
at  the  Influence  and  preatlge  that  the  Gov- 
ernors and  senators  of  various  States  across 
our  country  accorded  my  Congressman.  A 
great  many  made  It  a  point  to  seek  out  Con- 
gressman  Herlong  and  visit  with  him 

Just  aa  Congresaman  Herlong  was  alxjut 
W)  aacend  to  the  speaker's  stand  |I  was  In 
audience  of  the  hall  and  he  at  the  head  table 
up  front  I ,  I  leaned  over  and  asked  the  gentle- 
man next  to  me  If  he  knew  who  Congressman 
Herlong  was  He  did  not  know  who  I  was 
or  where  I  was  from.  He  was  from  Utah, 
and  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  a  Oovern- 
ment official  or  not.  He  replied:  "Yes,  he 
is  quite  an  Influential  and  able  man  in  the 
House"     Thl.s  again  made  me  proud 

Congressman  Hjouong  gave  a  captivating 
speech,  explaining  his  stand  on  medicare 
He  received  thundering  applause  on  two 
occasions  He  ended  his  speech  amidst  great 
applause,  and  then  answered  questions  In 
reply  to  the  queatlon.  "Do  you  or  will  you 
have  any  qualms  about  voting  against  the 
King-Anderson  bill  when  It  Is  brought  be- 
fore Congress  again?"  he  answered,  "I  will 
never  have  any  qualms  about  voting  as  an 
American  "  After  the  Congressman  left  the 
hall  a  man  stood  up  and  yelled  out  to  the 
audience.  "I  recommend  we  get  more  men 
in  Congress  like  that  man." 


On  riding  back  to  his  office.  I  witnessed 
an  Incident  that  I  will  never  forget.  T^ 
address  to  the  convention  and  such  were 
outstanding,  but  this  la  the  thing  that  i 
think  sets  our  Congressman  out  In  front 
of  his  colleagues  Prom  our  conversation 
the  taxlcab  driver  surmised  that  Congress, 
man  Herlong  must  be  a  man  in  Congreg," 
The  driver  then  explained  to  him  about  « 
ticket  he  had  received  the  previous  dty 
which  seemed  very  unfair  to  him.  Instead 
of  agreeing  with  him  and  letting  the  matter 
pass.  Congressman  Herlong  started  dlscusa- 
ing  the  matter  with  him  Right  In  the 
midst  of  a  very  busy  schedule  and  on  the 
way  back  to  his  office  where  a  thousand 
things  awaited  his  attention  he  started  ex- 
amining the  cabdrlvers  problem  He  <ie. 
elded  that  the  ticket  was  Indeed  unfair 
He  took  down  the  data  on  the  Incident 
and  told  the  driver  to  call  his  office  in  i 
hour  In  hla  office  Mr  Herlong  made  phone 
calls  and  straightened  the  matter  out  He 
would  probably  never  see  the  driver  again 
but  he  helped  him  This  showed  me  that 
we  don't  have  In  office  a  politician,  but  t 
humane   statesman 

Back  In  hla  office,  I  noticed  his  concern 
over  whether  or  not  he  had  made  a  good 
Impression  on  some  elementary  school  pupiij 
he  had  shown  around  the  House  earlier  that 
morning  Yes,  he  Is  like  I  believe  all  Con- 
fn-e8«mi\n  should  be:  we  have  a  very  warm 
and   wonderful   man   In   Congress. 
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LEFT^ING  EXTREMISM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr  AsHBRooK  I  Is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  somewhat  of  a  rare  privilege  In  thij 
day  and  age  to  be  able  to  speak  under  a 
special  order  and,  I  assure  you,  it  is  not 
going  to  be  on  a  controversial  subject- 
it  is  going  to  be  on  leftwing  extremism  in 
this  country.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  I 
will  speak  about  the  non-Communist  left 
in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  each  day  that  many  so- 
called  liberals  are  mounting  a  massive 
assault  on  the  forces  of  conservatism  and 
patriotism  in  this  country.  Any  form  of 
conservatism  is  fashionably  designated 
as  rightwing  extremism"  by  these  liber- 
als and  Democrats.  In  this  city,  for  ex- 
ample, an  organization  is  conducting  ex- 
tensive research  for  the  express  purpose 
of  attacking  conservative  organizations, 
conservative  spokesmen  and  conservative 
principles.  A  few  weeks  ago.  several 
Democratic  members  of  this  body  at- 
tacked the  Americans  for  Constitutional 
Action.  These  attacks  were  ably  an- 
.swered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Alger  I  and  I  do  not  feel  we  need  to 
amplify  on  his  fine  remarks. 

It  is  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  going 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  attacks  on  the 
American  right  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  BruciI  and  myself  have 
taken  this  time  today  to  present  these 
views.  We  believe  America  is  indeed 
endangered  by  extremism  but  the  danger 
IS  almost  completely  one  from  the  left 
rather  than  the  right.  The  danger 
comes  from  extremist  policies  which  are 
weakening  our  posture  abroad  in  the 
stiTiggle  with  world  communism  and  do- 
mestically are  destroying  our  free  enter- 
prise system,  the  value  of  our  currency 
and  the  independence  of  our  people. 


It  is  obvious  that  certain  types  of  ex- 
tremism are  completely  allowable.  Left- 
wing  extremism  which  deals  with  one 
worldism  and  undercutting  American 
sovereignty,  unilateral  disarmament,  ap- 
peasement of  world  commimism  and  do- 
mestic socialism  seem  to  receive  a  white- 
washing from  the  liberal  establishment. 

If  one  looks  with  concern  upon  the 
income  tax  and  sees  it  as  the  heart  of 
socializing  our  country  by  the  backdoor, 
he  is  an  extremist.  If  one  observes  the 
steady  erosion  of  our  ideals  by  the  all- 
consuming  Federal  Government,  he  is  a 
radical  extremist.  If  one  looks  with 
chagrin  upon  the  steady  course  of  ap- 
peasement which  this  administration  has 
followed  ret^arding  world  communism,  he 
is  an  extremist.  If  one  looks  at  the  17- 
year  hi.story  on  the  United  Nations  and 
is  critical  of  its  activities  which  have 
been  dominated  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
Communist  world  rather  than  „he  free 
world,  then  he,  too,  is  an  extremist.  Let 
us  examine  some  of  those  charges  and 
see  wherein  the  true  extremism  lies. 

E>iesident  Kennedy  would  no  accuse 
Congressman  John  F.  Kermedy  of  ex- 
tremism for  the  statements  he  made  in 
a  1949  speech.  This  speech  appears  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  95, 
part  12,  page  A993.  and  contained  this 
attack  on  the  policies  of  the  day,  and  I 
quote  directlj'  from  former  Congressman 
John  F.  Kennedy: 

Our  policy  In  China  has  reaped  the  whirl- 
wind. The  continued  luslBtence  tliat  aid 
would  not  be  forthcoming  unless  a  coalition 
government  with  the  CommunlstB  was 
formed,  was  a  crippling  blow  to  the  National 
Government.  •  •  •  There  were  those  who 
claimed,  and  still  claim,  that  Chinese  com- 
munism was  not  really  communism  at  all  but 
merely  an  advanced  agrarian  movement 
which  did  not  take  directions  from  Moscow. 
•  •  •  This  Is  the  tragic  story  of  China  whose 
freedom  we  once  fought  to  preserve.  What 
our  youns  men  had  saved,  our  diplomats  and 
our  President  have  frittered  away. 

I  suggest  you  just  contemplate  for  a 
moment  on  the  thought  of  what  would 
happen  were  someone  to  say  that  today 
on  this  floor  of  the  Congress.  I  imagine 
he  would  be  labeled  as  an  extremist. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  President  Ken- 
nedy once  had  some  very  good  words  to 
say  for  extremists.  In  his  Pulitzer  prize- 
winning  book.  •Profiles  of  Courage."  he 
wrote  that  the  great  men  "spoke  and 
voted  their  convictions  irrespective  of  the 
temper  of  the  times."  You  are  not  sup- 
posed to  do  this  in  these  times,  the  era 
of  the  New  flrontier. 

Now.  of  coUise,  men  who  speak  their 
piece,  men  wl>o  criticize  many  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  Gdvernment  or,  indeed,  the 
United  Nations,  are  extremists.  Anyone 
who  would  utter  remarks  of  the  type 
which  President  Kennedy  made  in  1949 
on  this  floor  today  would  be  branded 
either  an  unsophisticated  fool  or  an  ex- 
tremist. It  is  sad  that  the  President  on 
November  16.  1961.  reversed  his  field 
almost  completely  and  would  address  an 
audience  in  Seattle.  Wash.,  warning  of 
the  dangers  of  the  t>'pe  of  statements  he 
used  to  make.  At  that,  he  certainly 
should  be  an  expert  on  extremism  be- 
cause he  has  surrounded  himself  with 
some  of  the  Nation's  leading  leftwing  ex- 
tremists. Professors  Heller.  Surrey,  and 


Schlesinger.  to  name  but  a  few.  Let  us 
look  at  some  of  their  extremism. 

Those  who  would  abolish  the  income 
tax  are,  of  course,  in  the  lingo  of  the  left, 
extremists.  What  about  Walter  Heller 
who  has  advocated  that  the  income  tax 
policy  be  changed  to  include  the  Imputed 
income  on  owner-occupied  homes — think 
of  that,  imputed  income.  We  have  not 
taxed  enough  real  income.  Bureaucrats 
would  assess  a  value  to  your  house,  say 
$100  per  month,  and  you  would  include 
$1,200  as  income  on  your  income  tax  and 
pay  at  your  regular  rate.  What  could  be 
more  extreme  than  that?  Professors 
Heller  and  Surrey  have  further  recom- 
mended that  Income  tax  be  applied  to 
proceeds  from  Insurance  policies,  that 
deductions  for  interest  paid  on  home 
mortgages  be  abolished,  as  would  the  de- 
duction for  State  and  local  income  and 
property  taxes.  And  their  statements  are 
available  in  the  printed  documents  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Even  the  elderly  are  to  face  this  liberal 
extremist  pohcy.  Professor  Surrey  said 
that  the  elderly  are  receiving  too  much 
preference  under  our  tax  laws  and  this 
should  be  changed.  He  noted  that  when 
you  consider  social  security  retirement 
pajTnents,  the  additional  $600  old-age 
exemption  and  the  increased  medical  ex- 
pense allowaruje  for  the  aged: 

Persons  over  65  become  a  distinctly  favored 
class  under  the  Income  tax.  •  •  •  It  Is 
basically  wrong  to  exclude  social  security 
pensions  from  Income  or  to  grant  a  retire- 
ment Income  credit. 

This  is  Mr.  Hellers  brand  of  extre- 
mism. 

Where  is  the  American  left  when  it 
comes  to  extremist  proposals  such  as 
those  advanced  by  the  fuzzjTninded  New 
Frontier  extremists?  Why  turn  the  gun 
on  Americans  who  are  concerned  about 
the  income  tax?  Why  not  direct  some 
of  your  concern  at  those  who  would  im- 
pose reactionary  tax  provisions  on  our 
elderly?  Yes,  this  is  real  extremism — 
in  the  true  style  of  the  American  left. 

I  suggest  that  it  is  very  dangerous  to 
impute  the  policies  of  certain  groups 
and  say  "Well,  you  are  a  John  Birch 
member  or  you  are  very  close  to  John 
Birch  thinking."  This  Is  the  thesis  of 
so  many  on  the  left.  It  Is  more  than  a 
clever  diversionary  tactic.  It  is  dis- 
honest and  fraught  with  danger. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  Gus  Hall 
said  in  the  Political  Affairs  magazine,  an 
organ  of  the  Communist  Party,  in  Febru- 
ary of  1961  at  page  43  thereof: 

We  have  a  general  approach  that  is  baai- 
cally  sound.  It  includes  such  demands  as: 
a  30-hour  week;  a  mucb  higher  minimum 
wage;  Government  controls  to  transfer  some 
of  the  superprofits  from  automation  to  the 
workers  and  the  public  In  the  form  ot  price 
cuts  and  wage  Increases;  higher  \inemploy- 
vaent  compensation  to  be  paid  aa  long  aa 
one  is  unemployed;  reduced  taxes  on  work- 
ers and  higher  taxes  on  the  big  corpora- 
tions; a  large  public  works  program  of  hous- 
ing, roculs.  hospitals,  schools,  etc;  redoctton 
of  armaments,  opening  up  trade  with  the 
Socialist  world  and  other  similar  demands. 

This  is  directly  from  Gus  Hall,  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A. 

Those  of  us  on  the  conservattre  rlgiit 
do  not  want  to  impute  tb«  motlres  of 
thoee  on  the  left.    If  we  were  to  «se  the 


tactics  used  by  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  in  their  recent  attack  on  the 
AC  A.  we  would  of  course  say  that  Gus 
Hall  has  said  this,  and  this  is  the  Com- 
munist Party  position,  and  look  how 
close  you  are  to  communism.  This  is 
not  done.    It  should  not  be  done. 

I  only  point  this  out  because  it  shows 
what  a  dangerous  matter  this  would  be 
to  try  to  impute  conservative  motives 
and  liken  the  conservative  line  to  what 
they  call  the  radical  right,  because  the 
radical  left  is  the  true  extremist  wing 
of  our  coimtry.  Those  who  are  on  the 
liberal  side  of  the  poUtical  spectrum 
should  be  very  careful  lest  they  open 
themselves  up  to  the  same  attacks  they 
are  bringing  to  us.  Retaliation  of  like 
type  is  not  in  order  but  we  serve  notice 
that  this  sword  can  cut  both  ways. 

It  is  not  supposed  to  offend  your  finer 
sensibilities  when  the  American  taxpayer 
is  forced  to  provide  the  money  for  the 
State  Department  to  assist  Communist 
countries  as  a  part  of  their  appeasing 
foreign  policy.  If  this  brings  you  to 
a  boil  or  the  point  of  outrage,  be  careful, 
because  you  are  very  close  to  the  line 
of  becoming  an  extremist.  If  things  are 
not  going  right  for  about  17  years  out  of 
17  in  the  United  Nations  and  it  begins  to 
look  like  we  are  being  taken  for  a  sucker, 
be  careful,  do  not  speak  out  becatise  you 
will  be  labeled  as  an  extremist.  Indeed, 
you  can  be  a  patriot  anywhere  in  the 
world  except  the  good  old  U.S.A.  Here 
patriots  are  called  isolationist  or  extrem- 
ist. 

The  United  Nations  and  its  bevy  of 
satellite  organizations  can  do  no  wrong 
according  to  this  leftwing  cult.  Ex- 
tremism in  the  cause  of  one-worldism  is 
strictly  A-OK.  Take  several  examples 
which  never  make  the  hit  parade  of  the 
peddlers  of  extremist  mania.  In  their 
series  directed  at  teaching  proper  history 
and  internationalism,  entitled  "Toward 
World  Understanding,"  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization — UNESCO — put  the  fol- 
lowing into  print: 

TTie  kindergarten  or  infant  school  has  a 
significant  part  to  play  in  the  clUld's  edu- 
cation. •  •  •  Not  only  can  It  correct  the 
errors  of  home  training,  but  it  can  also  pre- 
pare the  chUd  for  memt>ershlp  •  •  •  in  the 
world  society  (p.  9).  It  is  sufficient  to 
note  that  it  is  most  frequently  in  the  fam- 
ily that  the  children  are  Infected  with  na- 
tionalism by  hearing  what  is  national  ex- 
tolled and  what  Is  foreign  disparaged.  •  •  • 
The  school  should  therefore  use  the  means 
described  earlier  to  combat  family  attitudes. 
•  •  •  As  long  as  the  child  breathes  the  poi- 
soned air  of  nationalism,  education  in  world- 
mlndedness  can  produce  only  rather  precari- 
ous results  (pp.  54-58). 

Further.  Americans  are  not  supposed 
to  be  offended  by  recent  outrages  from 
UNESCO.  To  do  so  would  be  extremism. 
UNESCO  published  a  Commtmist  tirade 
against  the  West  and  gave  it  a  forura 
for  its  lies  and  deceit  in  the  form  of  a 
booklet,  "Equality  of  Rights  Between 
Races  and  Nationalities  in  the  U.S.S.R." 
The  preface  boasted: 

The  purpose  of  tills  publication  is  to  ac- 
quaint the  public  with  one  of  the  major  so- 
cial triumphs  of  our  day;  namely,  the  way 
la  whkdt  the  problem  of  nattonalltiee  has 
been  solved  In  the  Soviet  Union.    It  is,  la  ~ 
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fact,  the  story  of  the  successful  establish- 
ment of  full  equality  of  rlfrhtB  between  races 
and  nationalities  In  the  USSR. 

One  lie  after  another  was  presented. 
Note  these  excerpts: 

Thus  In  czarlst  Russia,  the  Inequalltlea 
between  national  elements,  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  national  minorities  and  colonial  peo- 
ples, were  consequences  of  a  reactionary  so- 
cial system  based  on  czarlst  absolGusm. 
capitalism,    and    landlordism. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Only  the  revolution  of  October  1917. 
which  overthrew  this  regime  and  Instituted 
the  Soviet  system,  enabled  the  peoples  of 
Russia  to  achieve  genuine  equality  of  rights 
and  freedom  of  development.  •  •  •  it  was 
the  Communist  Party  which  showed  the  peo- 
ples of  Russia  the  true  way  to  free  them- 
selves  from  social   and   national   oppression. 

Oh.  yes.  this  type  of  extremism  is  all 
right.  Only  those  who  criticize  in  even 
the  most  constructive  manner  the  op- 
eration of  the  United  Nations  are  wrong. 
They  are  the  extremists. 

Where  were  these  people  when  one  of 
the  largest  pressure  groups  in  the  coun- 
try, the  National  Education  Association, 
distributed  a  highly  inflammatory  pam- 
phlet which  lUcened  the  fight  over  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  to  the  wornout 
Marxist  class  struggle  of  rich  against 
poor.  This  NEA  publication,  entitled 
"The  Root  of  Opposition  to  Federal  Aid 
to  Education,"  comes  up  with  some  really 
choice  extremist  statements:  Consider 
just  a  few: 

The  flght  over  Federal  aid  to  education  is. 
on  the  surface,  a  political  flght,  with  spicy 
dashes  of  racial  prejudice  and  religious  bit- 
terness thrown  In.  But  under  the  surface. 
In  reality.  It  Is  an  economic  battle — one  of 
the  oldest  and  hardest  fought  In  this  coun- 
try. It  falls  In  the  classic  pattern  of  historic 
battles  between  the  haves  and  the  have- 
nots,  between  those  who  control  the  wealth 
of  the  land  and  those  who  make  up  Its 
masses. 

•  •  •  •  • 

So  the  flght  has  developed  and  grown 
•  •  •  a  flght  between  the  people  with  the 
wealth  and  the  people  with  the  kids. 

•  •  •  •  • 
This  year,  the  traditional  foes  of  Federal 

aid.  such  as  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  national  chamber  of 
commerce,  have  been  helped  by  such  strange 
bedfellows  as  J  Strom  Thurmond  who  is 
afraid  the  Negroes  will  get  in  and  Cardinal 
Spellman  who  Is  afraid  the  Catholics  will 
be  left  out. 

•  •  •  •  • 
More  than  ever  of  the  Nation's  wealth  will 

be  taken  from  those  who  possess  It  and 
spent  on  the  education  of  the  Nation's  chil- 
dren. That  harsh.  Impolite  economic  truth 
Is  at  the  root  of  the  opposition  to  Federal 
aid  to  schools. 

Where  were  the  critics  when  Carl  T. 
Rowan,  then  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Public  Affairs  and  now  Am- 
bassador to  Finland  on  December  27. 
1961.  told  a  Philadelphia  audience: 

It  Is  an  extremely  revealing  thing  to  look 
at  the  sources  of  support  for  Tshombe  and 
his  policy  of  secession.  In  the  United  States 
we  have  a  conglomeration  of  arch -conserva- 
tives; people  who  oppose  the  Income  tax; 
avowed  defenders  of  racial  segregation:  op- 
ponents of  fluoridation  of  water;  those  who 
want  to  destroy  the  Supreme  Court,  largely 
because  of  lt«  ruling  on  school  segregation, 
and  so  forth. 
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Further,  Ambassador  Rowan  has  said: 
Nationalism  Is  as  outmoded  as  David's 
slingshot.  True  loyalty  to  either  State  or  an 
Ideal  requires  a  worldwide  perspective  to- 
day, for  the  great  opportunities  and  threats 
that  come  to  both  nations  and  Individuals 
may  have  their  genesis  in  places  and  events 
that  are  thousands  of  miles  away. 

Extremism?  You,  the  American  peo- 
ple, be  the  judge. 

These  are  but  a  few  extreme  state- 
ments of  the  liberal  proponents.  Where 
are  the  critics,  where  are  the  protests 
against  this  type  of  extremism  In  the 
country? 

Take,  for  example,  the  AFL-CIO  in 
reference  to  extremism.  They  are  among 
the  loudest  to  decry  the  American  right. 
Look  at  the  Allied  Industrial  Worker. 
Januai-y  1962.  page  3.  In  its  column 
called  the  "Washington  Letter."  it  refers 
to  a  Member  of  the  other  body,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  as  follows: 

Herblock's  latest  peeve  Is  Senator  Barky 
GouJWATER  who  18  currently  straddling  the 
fence  between  the  John  Birch  Society  and 
the  rightwlng  of  the  Republican  Party,  if 
that's  possible.  Goldwater  Is  not  as  bright 
as  Taft.  not  as  crude  as  McCarthy,  and  not 
as  oUy  as  Dlrksen.  Nobody  has  punctured 
his  Inconsistencies  better  than  Herblock  who 
savagely  takes  off  on  the  dapper  man  with 
horned  rim  glasfes  In  a  manner  which  Is 
most  upsetting  to  people  accustomed  to  the 
social  graces.  Since  Herblock  couldn't  care 
less  about  cocktail  parties — he  lets  fly  with 
cartoons  which  have  shown  up  Goldwatmi 
Tor  what  he  Is — a  sanctimonious  mossback 
who.  If  he  had  his  way.  would  hurl  this 
country  Into  utter  social  chaos,  deprive  or- 
phans of  their  milk,  and  cast  the  helpless 
into  the  street. 

Is  this  extremism?  I  suggest  it  is  ex- 
tremism of  the  most  deplorable  type. 

In  the  February  1962  lead  editorial  in 
the  Federationist.  monthly  magazine  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  George  Meany  attacked 
those  who  do  not  make  what  he  terms  a 
necessary  distinction  between  Commu- 
nists and  democratic  Socialists.  Even 
though  both  Ideologies  are  closely  asso- 
ciated and  based  on  the  same  compulsion 
of  the  individual,  he  said: 

Everyone  devoted  to  democracy  and  human 
dlB;nlty  must  draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  democratic  Socialists  and 
the  totalitarian  Communists.  •  •  •  we  trade 
unionists  have  learned  from  life  to  distin- 
guish clearly  between  Communists  as  deadly 
enemies  of  democracy  and  social  democrats 
as  loyal  supporters  of  democracy.  To  be 
genuine  and  effective,  liberals  must  welcome 
the  cooperation  of  the  democratic  Socialists, 
the  Socialist  trade  unionists  and  all  other 
truly  democratic  forces  In  the  struggle 
against  communism  as  the  mortal  foe  of 
human  dignity,  freedom,  and  world  peace. 

Yes;  were  we  to  make  this  association, 
all  liberals  would  yell  foul"  and  yet  Mr. 
Meany  does  it  with  impunity.  I  person- 
ally happen  to  believe  that  it  is  an  exam- 
ple of  extremism  to  promote  the  cause  of 
the  Socialists  and  try  vainly  to  disassoci- 
ate them  from  the  totalitarian  doctrines 
which  they  so  readily  expostulate.  Fur- 
ther, Mr.  Meany  tried  to  walk  the  same 
tight  rope  in  another  Federationist  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  April  1962 
edition.  Rationalizing  the  direct  assist- 
ance to  the  Communist  regime  which 


American  distribution  of  surplus  food 
would  bring,  Mr.  Meany  asserted: 

Our  coujury  has  always  shown  great  Ken»r 
oslty  and  capacity  In  helping  save  neoni 
from  starvation.  The  American  people Voud 
rather  give  away  free  some  of  their  rle. 
wheat,  butter,  textiles,  and  medicines  tn' 
the  needy  people  In  Communist  China  Cuba 
and  elsewhere  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  than 
to  sell  these  goods  for  gold  mined  by  slav. 
labor.  * 

I  doubt  if  many  Americans  want  to  aid 
a  Communist  regime  whether  it  take  the 
form  of  an  aid  to  the  people  rather  than 
the  government.  This  is  a  ruse.  What 
helps  them  hurUs  us  and  it  is  a  fantastic 
scheme  to  propose.  Extremism?  Von 
be  the  judge 

Let  us  look  back  into  history  a  little 
bit. 

This  piece  of  Democratic  extremism  of 
a  bygone  era  caused  one  illustrious  Dem- 
ocrat, former  U.S.  Senator  James  Reed 
of  Missouri,  to  speak  out  in  protest.  The 
Democratic  Digest,  official  publication  of 
the  other  party,  on  page  28  of  its  March 
1936  edition,  took  a  pot  shot  at  the  US 
Supreme  Court  which  was  striking  down 
some  of  the  New  Deal  legislative  enact- 
ments of  the  day.  This  is  the  way  they 
put  it: 

American  Guillotine 

The  original  guillotine  which  decapitated 
King  LouU  XVI.  loyal  friend  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  when  they  needed  a  friend  wa« 
sold  In  France  on  St.  Valentine's  day  frr 
•  167. 

With  American  liberties  at  stake,  It  might 
not  be  Inappropriate  to  buy  tha  guillotine 
and  set  It  up  In  front  of  the  new  Judicial 
temple  which  frowns  across  the  park  that 
separates  It   from   the   Capitol. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  of  our 
national  magazines  and  newspapers  fol- 
low this  same  line  of  posing  the  threat 
from  the  right  while  remaining  silent 
on  the  threat  from  the  left.  Newsweek 
on  December  4.  1961,  had  a  front  page 
banner  "Thunder  on  the  Right:  The 
Conservatives,  the  Radicals,  the  Fanatic 
Fringe."  I  am  still  looking  for  an  article 
about  the  "Thunder  from  the  Left."  The 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  consistently  talk  about  "rightwinR- 
ers""  and  '"rightists"  but  prefers  to  call 
their  counterparts  "liberals,"  The  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  did  run  companion 
articles  on  the  dangers  of  the  left  and 
right  which  was  indeed  fairer  than  most 
other  publications 

Yet,  even  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
did  a  disservice  to  the  English  language 
and  political  philosophy  In  its  advance 
advertisements  about  the  January  13, 
1961,  article  on  the  American  right 
Note  the  following: 

Americas  Nazis  Are  they  really  a  threat' 
The  American  Nazi  Party  Is  a  nest  of 
hatemongers.  And  Its  only  one  of  1,000  rad- 
ical rightwlng  groups  In  this  week's  Post, 
a  U  S  Senator  speaks  out  In  "Voice  of  Dis- 
sent "  He  rips  Into  homegrown  Fascists 
And  tells  why  he  thinks  they're  even  more 
dangerous  than  Reds. 

What  a  farce.  By  what  stretch  of  the 
imagination  can  a  knowledgeable  peri- 
odical place  the  Nazi  Party— whether  the 
German  or  American  variety — on  the 
right  or  the  con.servative  side  of  the 
ledger?  The  Nazis  always  were  and  still 
are  a  Socialist  Party — an  extreme  of  the 
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]eft.  Pick  up  your  dictionary  and  look 
at  the  definition  of  Nazi.  Webster's  New 
Collegiate  Dictionary  defines  "Nazi"  as 
follows : 

Nazi  (G.  abbr.  representing  pron.  of  first 
two  syllables  of  Natlonalsozlalistlsche  Par- 
tel)  1  A  member  of  the  former  National 
Socialist  German  Workers'  Party,  founded  on 
fascist  principles  In  1919,  headed  by  Hitler 
from  1921.  2  (also  not  cap.)  An  adherent 
of  nazlsm  In  another  country. 

The  same  dictionary  defines  nazism  as 
follows: 

Nazism :  The  body  of  political  and  economic 
doctrines  held  and  put  into  effect  by  the 
National  Socialist  German  Workers'  Party  in 
the  Third  German  Reich,  including  the  to- 
talitarian principle  of  government,  state  con- 
trol of  all  Industry,  predominance  of  groups 
assumed  to  be  radically  superior,  and  su- 
premacy of  the  fuhrer;  German  fascism. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  can  be  polit- 
ically naive  enough  to  equate  Nazi  prin- 
ciples with  conservatism.  It  is  the  lib- 
eral not  the  conservative  who  promotes 
the  totalitarian  principle  of  government, 
state  control  of  all  industry  and  state 
centralization.  Nazism,  like  socialism 
and  communism,  its  totalitarian  cousins, 
comes  from  the  left  not  the  right.  Yet 
this  fallacious  principle  is  promoted  in 
the  college  classroom  and  so  extensively 
by  the  liberal  school  of  thought  that  even 
the  staid  Saturday  Evening  Post  has  be- 
come brainwashed  into  following  this 
semantic  error. 

Assertions  of  "ban  the  bomb"  or  "I'd 
rather  be  Red  than  dead"  extremists  ro 
unnoticed  by  those  who  are  supposedly 
monitoring  the  dangers  of  extremism  in 
America. 

While  I  do  not  object  tp  the  right  of 
various  people  and  groups  to  say  what 
they  think.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how 
statements  are  extreme  if  they  are  made 
by  conservatives  but  fine  if  uttered  by 
the  "rather  Rod  tlinn  doad  set."  Where 
are  the  people  who  worry  about  ex- 
tremism when  statements  appear  such 
as  those  which  appeared  In  the  Decem- 
ber 1961  Issue  of  Motive,  published  by  the 
Methodist  Student  Movement.  The 
cover  of  this  Christian  issue  was  a  som- 
ber and  depressive  picture,  described  in- 
side as  follows: 

Bob,  who  Is  an  artist  with  the  Mennonlte 
magazine,  snys  of  his  cover:  'It  is  prophetic, 
calling  out  the  doom  ahead  It  shows  our 
complete  helplessness  and  futility.  There  is 
no  material  destruction  but  we  are  caught 
in  a  trap  of  death,  waiting  for  the  end.  robbed 
even  of  our  hop>e" 

Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New- 
Year.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  one 
were  to  talk  about  victory  over  commu- 
ni.sm  or  firm  and  fair  policies,  they 
would  be  called  an  extremist,  super- 
patriot  or  crackpot.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  our  sense  of  values? 

Dean  John  Coleman  Bennett,  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  can  be 
quoted  In  one  of  our  leading  national 
magazines.  Time.  In  Its  November  10, 
1961.  Issue  as  saying  those  who  talk  of 
complete  victory  in  the  cold  war  are 
really  talking  about  complete  defeat: 

To  all  such  people  I  must  say  that  one 
element  In  the  moral  life  is  the  kind  of 
prudence  that  seeks  to  prevent  the  greater 
evil  and  that  their  view  of  the  cold  war  will 


almost  certainly  lead  to  hot  war  and  to  the 
nuclear  catastrophe  which  will  add  to  the 
victims  of  tyranny  scores  and  perhaps 
hundreds  of  millions  of  new  victims  of  war. 
Also.  I  say  to  them  that  the  institutions  of 
freedom  m  which  they  claim  to  believe  so 
fervently  are  not  likely  to  survive  such  a 
war.  Whenever  people  say  to  me.  "Give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death"  and  from  these 
noble  words  deduce  a  cold  war  policy  that 
Is  likely  to  lead  to  a  nuclear  catastrophe.  I 
say,  "If  such  a  war  should  come,  liberty  will 
probably  not  survive,  and  as  for  death,  it  is 
not  only  your  death  that  is  involved  but 
the  death  of  countless  people  who  never  made 
this  choice." 

Further,  he  said: 

The  utterly  self-defeating  character  of  the 
iiitransigent  forms  of  conservative  anti- 
communism  In  this  country  is  amazing  to 

contemplate. 

Again,  is  this  not  extremism  of  the 
type  so  loudly  decried  by  those  on  the 
other  side  of  our  political  lineup? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  many  more  state- 
ments I  could  make,  but  since  the  hour 
is  late,  I  will  close  for  now.    Suffice  it  to 
say  that  I  have  not  touched  the  broad 
area  of  our  foreign  policy.     When  one 
contemplates  the  soft  and  shameful  way 
that  we  have  slackened  our  guard  against 
world  communism  it  is  no  wonder  that 
we  have  many  Americans  who  are  point- 
ing   the    finger,    possibly    uttering    ex- 
tremist     statements.      Why      shouldn't 
they,  I  ask,  when  you  view  the  2'/2  years 
of  the  Kennedy  administration?     Outer 
Mongolia  was  recognized  and  the  State 
Dejiartment  is  preparing  to  resume  nor- 
mal dii)lomatic  relations  with  the  tyrants 
in  Hungary  who  so  mercilessly  crushed 
the  Hungarian  freedom  fiighters.    This 
administration  has  opened  up  the  trade 
channels    with    the   Communists.      One 
of  the  first  things  they  did  in  1961  was 
to  remove  restrictions  on  export  licenses 
to  the  Communists  which  had  thereto- 
fore prevented  the  flow  of  many  strategic 
commodities  to  the  Iron  Curtain.     This 
administration    next   removed   the    ban 
against  the  free  dissemination  in   this 
country  of  Communist  junk  mail.     The 
President   hesitated   to   issue   a   captive 
nations  proclamation  and  then  made  an 
appeasing  one  which  did  not  even  men- 
tion "communism,"     The  military  was 
muzzled  so  that  it  no  longer  could  talk 
in   terms  of  victory  or  the  Communist 
enemy.     We  retreated  from  the  Cuban 
declaration  of  October  22.  1962.  and  then 
held  back  the  Cuban  freedom  fighters, 
in  effect  giving  Castro  a  piivileged  sanc- 
tuary.   These  are  but  a  few  of  the  things 
which  concern  American  people  and  yet 
we    wonder    why    people    then    express 
doubt — serious    doubt — about    our    con- 
duct of  foreign  policy.     Yes.  these  are 
policies  which  are  based  on  the  extreme 
foolishness  of  believing  you  can  do  busi- 
ness with  the  Communists,  that  they  are 
maturing,   that    we   can   trust   them   if 
they  sign  a  nuclear  test  ban  and  so  forth. 
These  are  examples  of  real  extremism 
about  which  we  should  worry  because  it 
jeopardizes  our  security.    This  is  liberal 
extremism.     There  are  many  more  ex- 
amples but  I  will  close  for  now.    Suffice 
it  to  say  that  what  extremism  there  may 
be  on  the  American  right  has  a  legiti- 
mate birth  in  the  policies  of  appeasement 
in  this  administration. 


Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brtjce]. 

He  wants  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  this  House  other  forms  of  extremism 
which  we  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding  to  me 
at  this  time.  One  of  the  problems  which 
has  been  to  a  degree  correctly  stated  by 
some  is  that  there  is  a  great  frustration 
among  a  large  segment  of  the  American 
people.  I  certainly  would  say  that  I 
would  find  myself  in  agreement  with  that 
analysis.  Unfortunately  many  who  sense 
the  existence  of  this  frustration  attack 
their  fellow  men  with  a  broad  brush  of 
smear,  guilt  by  association,  and  vicious 
innuendo.  I  believe  there  Is  a  sense  of 
frustration  on  the  part  of  many  people 
and  I  believe  this  sense  of  frustration 
has  on  occasion  led  a  few  isolated  people 
to  go  off  on  tangents  which  were  prob- 
ably not  wise  and  which  perhaps  could 
be  honestly  granted  as  extremism.  I 
would  say.  however,  as  a  danger  to  our 
society  by  comparison  they  pale  into 
insignificance  compared  to  the  illustra- 
tions of  in -power  leftwing  extremism 
given  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

When  I  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a 
sense  of  frustration.  I  also  must  recognize 
that  there  is  a  reason  for  this.  I  would 
suggest  the  reason  for  it  is  at  the  na- 
tional level  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  where  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  of  definition  on  the 
difference  between  what  is  called  secu- 
rity and  secrecy.  I  suggest  if  the 
American  people  are  let  in  on  some  of 
the  things  going  on  a  little  more  openly 
than  they  are  at  the  present  time,  a 
great  deal  of  the  frustration  that  is  de- 
scribed will  disappear  most  rapidly.  For 
example.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  instantly  re- 
lease to  the  American  public  what  are 
known  as  the  Rostow  papers.  I  suggest 
that  the  American  people  have  heard 
so  much  rumor  about  the  Rostow  papers 
that  they  should  have  the  privilege  of 
examining  them  themselves  to  see 
whether  the  rumors  they  heard  are 
given  with  accuracy,  or  whether  they 
are  in  error. 

I  suggest  if  they  lift  this  mantle  ofT 
papers  and  correspondence  that  have 
taken  place  at  the  highest  level,  this 
sense  of  frustration  of  a  large  segment 
of  the  American  people  will  have  no  rea- 
.«^on  for  existence  because  then  the  broad 
sunshine  of  knowledge  will  be  available 
so  that  honest  exaluation  can  be  made. 

What  is  in  the  Rostow  papers  that  they 
should  be  hidden  away  from  the  scrutiny 
of  Joe  Doe?  For  is  it  not  indeed  John 
Doe  w^ho  is  master  of  this  Government? 
Have  we  reached  a  point  in  America 
where  a  few  people  who  call  themselves 
in  the  words  of  one  high  official,  "the 
seeing-eye  dogs  of  our  society,"  actually 
believe  that  the  mass  of  the  American 
people,  the  John  and  Jane  Does,  if  you 
please,  are  blind,  where  they  must  be  led 
along  as  though  behind  a  seeing-eye  dog? 
This  is  the  cause  of  what  may  be  termed 
a  frustration  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
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the  American  people.  I  would  suysest 
further  this  may  be  the  reason  why  we 
do  see  groups  spring  up  across  the 
country,  groups  with  which  perhaps  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  myself  would 
not  be  in  complete  agreement  on  all  con- 
clusions reached.  We  would  find  our- 
selves perhaps  In  strong  disagreement 
with  some  of  theu-  conclusions,  but  I 
think  we  need  to  understand  the  reason 
for  the  growth  of  new  organizations  and 
place  it  in  proper  perspective.  If  indeed 
there  is  a  frustration  and  there  are 
movements  in  America  to  try  to  do  some- 


June  12 

dous  debt  that  is  on  our  shoulders,  and     sidy  to  us.  manuTacturers  to  make  ud 
when  they  raise  their  voice  in  opposition     ^^*  subsidy  paid  to  us.  exporters,  which  il 
to  welfare-State  orocrams  that  further     *«  make  up  for   the  subsidy  paid  to  rj? 

farmers  to  Rrow  cotton.  &a  distinct  from  ti 
subsidy  paid  formers  not  to  grow  cotton 

ThL;.  In  one  paragraph,  sums  up  the 
error  and  the  compounding  of  error  iH 
the  Government  comes  in  with  a  klftS 
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r'elfare-State  programs  that  further 
mcrease  this  debt,  or  programs  that 
merely  transfer  unemployment,  or  pro- 
grams that  create  a  greater  centraliza- 
tion of  power,  they  are  attacked  as  being 
extremists  or  irresponsible.     I  say  this  is 

the  height  of  responsibility.  This  plac-  of  Keynesian  economics  and  tries lolto' 
ing  of  labels  does  not  answer  a  thing.  It  Pose  it  as  an  answer  for  all  the  Uk 
IS  a  neat  diversion,  a  beautiful  diversion,     that  affect  American  society. 

I  was  interested  in  reading  in  the  Con-  I  suppose  this  summary  of  the  cottat, 
r.REssiONAL  RrcoRD  the  attack  that  was  program  is  an  e.xtremist  position  Toti 
launched    on    alleged    rightwing    extre-     in  opposition  these  days,  no  matter  hot 


U-ung  about  what  they  sense  is  wrong,  mism  the  other  week,  when  some  of  those  articulate  you  try  to  be"  no  matter  w 
whether  correctly  or  in  error,  the  way  to  who  participated  referred  to  the  constit-  thoroughly  you  try  to  study  from  T 
correct  this  is  to  correct  the  policy  of     uenLs  who  wrote  to  them  as  members  of     many  authors  who  range  from  thp  liS! 


confusing   security   and  secrecy   at   the 
national  level. 

I  suggest  that  there  is  indeed  a  sense 
of  frustration  in  America,  which  is  de- 
scribed by  the  left  in  our  society — the 
non-Communist  left — as  extremism.  It 
deals  with  obvious  economic  irresponsi- 
bility in  the  New  Frontier.  This  could 
be  summed  up  in  a  magnificent  letter 
that  was  sent  to  every  Member  of  this 
House  by  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman!.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  pieces  of  work 
and  effort  on  the  part  of  an  individual 
Congressman  this  year.  He  pointed  out 
the  economic  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  this  fiscal  year.  What  did  his 
letter  say  as  he  was  begging  his  col- 
leagues to  join  him  in  helping  to  bring 
the  light  of  day  to  the  entire  economic 
situation  which  we  face?  His  letter  said 
this: 

since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
174  yesu-s  ago,  the  Federal  Government  has 
collected  in  revenues  $1,312,508,000,000.  In 
addition  to  the  collection  and  expendltiu-e  of 
this  astronomical  sum.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  also  borrowed  $305  billion,  and 
spent  that.  too.  Furthermore,  It  has 
created  108  statutes  calling  for  future  ex- 
penditures for  services  previously  rendered 
In  the  amount  of  $746  billion.  The  statu- 
tory obligations  are  Just  as  binding  as  bor- 
rowed-money  obligations.  Therefore,  the 
two  obligations,  borrowed  money  and  statu- 
tory combined,  make  the  true  Federal  public 
debt  $1,051,000,000,000. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
for  each  $1  the  Federal  Government  has  col- 
lected, it  has  created  an  obligation  of  $1  81. 
We  have  mortgaged  future  generations  in 
the  amount  of  $1,051  billion.  Much  of  this 
staggering  obligation  has  been  created  In 
recent  years  and  during  the  most  prosperous 
ones  In  American  history. 

The  letter  from  the  Democrat  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  [Mr.  Pass- 
man], continues: 

These  startling  facts  invite  the  sober  con- 
sideration of  all  Members  of  Congress  as 
well  AS  all  other  Americans.  Do  you  agree? 
If  so,  then  we  should  work  together  to  get 
off  this  treadmill  before  it  is  too  late. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  letter  signed  by 
Otto  Passman. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee  for  his  excellent  piece  of 
work  and  for  his  call  for  help.  But  I 
notice  that  when  other  Americans 
around  the  counti->-  point  to  the  tremen- 


this  or  that  group.     All  of  this  was  deter-  to  the  right,  if  you  challenge  the  c2 

mined  just  by  reading  the  letters.  lectivist  you  hear  the  cry  -extremisL- 

What  clairvoyant  perception  does  any  The  minute  vou  raise  your  voice  ortr» 

Member  of  this  House  have  which,  when  to  make  a  more  positive  approach   thi 

they   receive  a  letter,   though   it   might  charge  is  made  that  you  are  irrespon 


sound  slightly  hysterical,  they  can  say. 
"This  person  belongs  here,  and  that  per- 
son belongs  there." 

What  kind  of  supernatural  inspiration 
has  been  piven  to  these  Members  that 
they  can  read  their  letters  and  say,  'We 
know  that  this  letter  represents  a  group." 
Nonsense.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing 
this  unless  you  know  the  person  indi- 
vidually and  in  a  verj-  personal  way. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  programs  in 
America  that  have  failed.  We  have  an 
agricultural  program  which  the  wheat 
farmers  of  America  just  repudiated 
rather  soundly,  when  given  a  referen- 
dum. You  might  say  it  was  extremist 
action  when  they  rose  up  and  by  an 
overwhelming  margin  voted  down  the 
welfare  state-regimented  proposal  of 
the  executive  branch:  when  they  chose 
freedom  over  Freeman,  if  you  please. 

I  think  it  was  summed  up  in  a  national 
publication:  the  total  idiocy  of  some  of 
the  proposals  that  are  taking  place;  the 
chain  reaction:  how  you  start  out  with 
one  violation  of  economic  freedom,  find 
it  does  not  work,  and  then  you  have  to 
come  in  with  another  and  compound 
error  upon  error. 

In  respect  to  the  cotton  program,  that 
was  summed  up  beautifully  in  one  para- 
graph. This  is  a  classic  example  of 
interference  with  a  free  economy.  This 
paragraph  is  from  the  publication  Na- 
tional Review  and  I  suppose  there  are 
those  who  do  not  understand  and  who 
would  classify  it  as  an  extremist  maga- 
zine. becau.se  it  takes  a  contrary  position 
to  what  is  the  "seeing-eye  dog"  phi- 
losophy of  our  day.  They  have  this  para- 
graph: 

First  the  Government  gave  subsidies  to 
.  cotton  farmers  by  buying  cotton  to  keep  the 
price  up  Then  it  gave  foreign  aid  subsidies 
to  a  host  of  countries  to  encourage  cotton 
production.  Stunned  by  the  cotton  surplus, 
the  Government  began  to  subsidize  farmers 
for  not  growing  cotton.  Alarmed  by  the 
drop  In  world  prices  and  lack  of  US  exports, 
the  Government  paid  subsidies  to  exporters 
to  sell  subsidized  cotton.  That  drove  prices 
down  further,  and  the  puzzled  Goverrunent 
Increased  the  subsidies.  The  Japanese 
bought  US,  cotton  at  one-third  t>elow 
domestic  prices  and  sold  finished  cotton 
goods  in  the  United  SUtes.  Worried  by  the 
damage  to  local  manufacturers,  the  Govern- 
ment put  on  tariffs  and  stringent  quotas. 

Now  the  Japanese  are  hurdling  these  bar- 
riers.    So  the  President  plans  to  pay  a  sub- 


sible. 

Why  i.s  this  lack  of  direction  preseni 
in  our  policy,  both  foreign  and  domestic 
this  lack  of  discernible  direction  in  at- 
tempting to  solve  problems?  How  can 
a  gentleman  in  the  other  body,  for  ex- 
ample, supposedly  a  very  responsible 
gentleman,  rise  as  he  did  the  other  day 
decrying  those  of  us  who  say  we  should 
have  a  cleaicut  call  for  victory  in  the 
cold  war?  He  decries  our  irresponsibility 
by  saying.  "What  would  we  do  with 
victory  once  we  achieved  it?  '  But  let 
us  not  be  extreme.  Let  us  not  call  for 
victory  because  we  would  not  know  what 
to  do  with  it  if  by  some  chance  we  did 
happen  to  win  the  cold  war  and  com- 
munism was  eliminated  from  the  faceof 
the  earth.  "What  would  we  do  with  vic- 
tory once  we  achieved  it?"  says  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  in  the  other  body 
Of  course,  that  is  not  extremism,  that  is 
not  irresponsibility.  That  is  the  state- 
ment of  a  "distinguished  statesman"  who 
IS  revered  by  all  of  those  who  have  as 
their  goal  some  kind  of  willy-nilly  for- 
eign  policy  aimed  at  accommodation 
With  Khrushchev.  Is  it  not  clear  that 
they  are  afraid  of  victory?  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  millions  of  Americans  feel 
a  sense  of  frustration  with  such  a  policy? 

Should  we  have  the  right,  perhaps,  to 
question  the  reason  for  the  failure  of 
policy  when  those  in  high  places  make 
statements  which  should  shock  every  • 
American  right  down  to  the  soles  of  their 
feet?  I  have  here  the  verbatim  tran- 
.script  of  an  address  delivered  on  WRC- 
TV  on  December  2,  1962,  at  6  o'clock  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
ternational Organization  Affaiis,  M: 
Harlan  Clevelsmd.  I  simply  ask  you  to 
evaluate  what  he  says  and  see  if  this  is 
one  of  the  ills,  not  necessarily  em 
motivation  but  by  lack  of  sense  and 
balance,  that  causes  us  to  fail  time  and 
again  in  these  critical  days.  What  did 
Mr.  Cleveland  have  to  say?  Let  me  give 
you  a  quote  and  I  assure  you  it  is  not  out 
of  context.     I  quote: 

We  are  called  upon  to  decide  somethlni 
very  difficult,  and  we  find  that  In  trying  to 
figure  out  what  to  do  next  In  the  gener»l 
code  of  ethics,  prescriptions,  shall  we  i«y. 
that  have  been  written  down  by  somebody 
else,  by  our  church  or  our  parents  or  U* 
books  we  read  or  the  Scriptures,  that  timt 
general  prescriptions  really  are  not  awfully 
useful  In  deciding  what  to  do  next. 


Oh.  really?  The  Scriptures  are  no 
longer  useful  in  helping  to  reach  deci- 
sions? The  ethics  and  the  principles 
that  have  been  taught  throughout  the 
t;cnerations  in  our  history  are  no  longer 
u.seful  in  making  decisions?  The  books, 
our  parents,  the  church,  no  longer  are 
vciy  useful  in  trying  to  determine  an  ap- 
proach upon  which  the  fate  of  the 
world  may  well  depend?  Is  it  any  won- 
der we  wander  around  in  a  vacuum  and 
come  up  With  patchwork  programs,  as  I 
call  them,  that  are  supposed  to  have  some 
ceneral  noble  purpose  but  none  of  which 
achieve  any  common  aim?  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  there  is  a  sense  of  frustra- 
tion in  large  segments  of  our  society 
when  they  read  this  kind  of  statement  by 
men  in  high  places?  I,  for  one,  say 
theie  is  no  problem  we  are  facing,  be  it 
domestic  or  foreign,  wherein  the  lessons 
and  principles  we  learn  from  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  ethics  we  learn  from  our 
parents  and  the  church  would  not  be 
most  useful  in  trying  to  determine  what 
to  do  next. 

Now  we  can  go  at  great  length  into 
other  areas.     I  have  here  a  pamphlet. 
Now  I  know  there  is  a  great  concern,  and 
perhaps  rightly  so.  about  quoting  state- 
ments made  by  men  10  years  ago  or  15 
years  ago  because  of  the  obvious  possi- 
bility  that   they   might   have   changed 
in    their    philosophy.     The    gentleman 
from  Texas   [Mr.  Alger!  the  other  day 
and  other  men  in  the  past  have  cited 
the  writing  of  a  man  who  is  administra- 
tive assistant   to   the   President   of  the 
United  States,   Arthur   Schleslnger,   Jr. 
They  cited  his  article  back  in  the  late 
forties  In  a  publication  called  "Partisan 
Review,"  where  he  said  socialism  could, 
indeed,  be  brought  about  piecemeal  by 
what  he  called  a  series  of  New  Deals, 
This  many  have  dismissed  as  not  beln^ 
fair.    After  all,  that  was  written  in  1947 
or  1949  and  that  Is  quite  a  while  ago. 
I  simply  draw   to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues   that   we  can   bring   this  up 
to  date.    I  have  In  my  hand  a  pamphlet 
which  was  written  In  1960  and  published 
in  1960,     It  is  entitled  "Private  Indul- 
gence or  National  Power  "    The  author 
Is   Arthur   Schleslnger,   Jr,      I    am   In- 
trigued by  the  printing  on  the  bottom 
of  what  I  refer  to  as  the  little  red  book 
because  of  the  red  binding  around  It, 
Printed  across  the  bottom  of  the  cover 
are  the  words  "for  private  circulation." 
How    fascinating— how    Intriguing    that 
the  man  who  is  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  write 
this  little  pamphlet  and  want  It  for  pri- 
vate circulation   only.      But    then    as   I 
read  this  iiamjihlet— as  I  read  this  little 
document.  I  began  to  understand  quite 
clearly  why  one  would  want  this  to  be 
used  for   jirlvate   circulation.     Frankly. 
if  I  had  the  means  of  personal  finances! 
I  would  have  several  thousand  of  these 
leprinted,  because  there  is  no  copyright 
on  It— reprinted  and  sent  around  whole- 
sale across  the  country  so  that  John  Doe 
and  Jane  Doe  could  read  It  for  them- 
selves In  its  complete  form.    In  this  he 
«oes  Into  details  of  private  indulgence 
or  national  power.    What  is  private  In- 
dulgence?    I  will  not  go  Into  all  of  It 
verbatim  because  of  the  time  involved. 
But.  In  effect,  what  he  is  saying  is  that 


private  indulgence  is  the  right  of  con- 
sumer free  choice.  I  think  I  can  give  you 
one  quote  that  makes  it  rather  clear.  Of 
course,  it  was  a  political  document.  Let 
us  face  it — he  was  attacking  President 
Eisenhower  and  the  then  candidate 
Nixon.  He  says  there  that  the  thesis  is 
definite  and  explicit.  "It  is  that  the  allo- 
cation of  our  resources  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  way  the  consumer  chooses 
to  spend  his  moneys." 

This  says  Mr.  Schleslnger  is  what  is 
wrong  in  our  society — it  is  tiiat  evil  in 
our  economic  system  which  has  to  be 
changed— the  right  of  the  consumer  to 
make  up  his  mind  how  he  wants  to  spend 
his  resources  and  spend  his  money.    And 
as  you  go  on  in  this,  you  begin  to  realize 
that  what  he  is  talking  about  as  private 
indulgence  is  the  choice  of  the  individual 
to  purchase,  let  us  say,  a  second  televi- 
sion set.    But  you  do  not  need  a  second 
television  set  according  to  the  theory  of 
Mr.  Schleslnger.     One  is  sufficient.    You 
do  not  need  a  second  television  set.    You 
might  decide  that  you  would  like  to  have 
a  second  car.    But  you  do  not  need  a 
second  car.     His  position  is  simply  this: 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  siphon  away  from  the  in- 
dividual that  share  of  his  income  which 
he  uses  for  private  indulgence  because 
they— this  nebulous  "they"— the  elite — 
can  provide  facilities  for  spending  it  so 
much  more  wisely  than  can  the  Indi- 
vidual.   Private    indulgence— the    right 
of  choice  of  the  consumer  to  spend  his 
income  as  he  decides.    Now  what  are 
we    talking    about    here?     Maybe    Mr. 
Schleslnger.  although  possessing  a  fine 
educational  background,  should  go  back 
and  take  a  basic  course  in  economics. 
Maybe  this  again  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  this  sense  of  frustration  on  the  part 
of  many,  many  people  across  the  country 
because  they  feel  themselves  being  moved 
and  pulled  and  tugged  at  by  forces  that 
they  just  cannot  see  but  which  they  feel. 
but  they  cannot  identify  them  and  so', 
perhaps,  occasionally  they  do  lash  out 
and    sometimes    miss    the    target.     We 
cannot  blame  them. 

Does  not  Mr.  Schleslnger  understand 
that  when  you  buy  a  product  you  buy 
something  that  has  to  be  manufactured? 
In  order  to  manufacture  It  you  have  to 
have  employees.  When  you  have  em- 
ployees you  provide  jobs,  and  when  you 
have  jobs  you  provide  a  payroll.  When 
you  provide  a  payroll  you  provide  taxes 
which  provides  more  funds  to  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment.  When  you  provide  a 
profit  you  are  paying,  for  instance,  an 
advertising  agency,  and  you  have  rein- 
vestment of  those  profits  all  the  way  down 
the  line 

"Private  Indulgence  or  National 
Power."  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Schleslnger 
has  really  sized  up  the  philosophical 
argument  in  which  we  find  ourselves? 
Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  climate  of  a  rela- 
tively free  economy,  the  Government  has 
the  role  of  protecting  the  inherent  rights 
of  man,  rather  than  controlling  and  dis- 
tributing material  things.  When  you  get 
into  this  field  where  there  is  an  elite 
group  which  seems  to  believe  they  have 
.some  divine  authority  under  which  they 
can  decide  what  Is  good  for  everybody, 
tyranny  is  the  inevitable  result. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  turn  to 
page  13  of  this  pamphlet  in  order  to  see 
how  Mr.  Schleslnger  goes  into  other 
areas  when  he  extends  his  false  vmder- 
standing  of  economics  and  individual 
freedom. 

Mr.  Speakter.  we  get  to  foreign  policy. 
Now  I  am  not.  I  stress,  challenging  the 
motivation  of  Mr.  Schleslnger.  I  am 
challenging  his  logic  and  conclusions. 
These  are  his  conclusions  which  appear 

on  page  13  under  the  heading 

IV.  An  Intelligent  National  Polict 

The  answer  to  Soviet  success  Is  as  plain 
r..s  day.  It  lies  In  the  power  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  focus  Its  national  energies.  The 
visitor  to  Soviet  Russia  finds  It  frightening 
to  see  what  energy  a  great  nation  can  gen- 
erate when  It  allocates  Its  talents  and  re- 
sources according  to  an  Intelligent  system  of 
priorities. 

Oh,  now.  Mr.  Schleslnger- "an  intelli- 
gent system  of  priorities"  in  the  Soviet 
Union?   An  intelligent  system? 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  goal  of  America  is 
national  power  for  power's  sake  alone, 
then  perhaps  Mr.  Schleslnger  is  right.  If 
it  is  to  ignore  the  rights  of  individuals, 
if  it  is  to  ride  over  their  rights  because 
of  some  goal  of  national  power,  then  per- 
haps the  system  could  be  interpreted  as 
intelligent.  But  I  suggest  that  such 
rights  do  not  exist  under  national  social- 
ism. It  did  not  work  under  Hitler.  Hit- 
ler tried  to  make  national  socialism  work. 
The  Jews  had  to  be  liquidated  because 
they  could  not  conform.  The  children 
had  to  join  the  Nazi  Youth  League  and 
goosestep  to  command.  The  people  had 
to  work  where  they  were  told.  Is  it 
extremism  to  analyze  national  sociaUsm 
and  perhaps  lift  a  flag  of  warning?  If 
this  is  extremism  I  am  proud  to  wear  the 
banner.  I  believe  In  individual  freedom 
and  responsibility.  If  this  be  extremism, 
then  let  it  be.  As  for  me  I  will  take  on 
those  who  challenge  liberty,  any  time  and 
with  pleasure. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  for  his  contribution. 

I  would  say  to  those  Members  who  have 
been  good  enough  to  stay  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  and  myself  have 
scores  of  different  examples  of  quotes 
from  articles  and  speeches  that  we  had 
intended  to  present  In  the  2-hour  period. 
When  we  got  this  specjal  order  we  had 
no  idea  it  would  run  this  late  in  the 
evening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  going  to  im- 
pose much  further  on  the  generosity  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  keep  you 
here  tonight.  But  we  will  at  a  later  date 
present  more — if  necessary,  even  under 
the  1 -minute  rule — because  we  believe 
the  examples  of  the  extremists  which  are 
coming  from  the  so-called  liberal  com- 
munity should  be  presented  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  certainly  are  not  will- 
ing to  preclude  the  right  of  the  other  side 
to  debate  this  question,  but  we  will  say 
for  ourselves  that  we  are  going  to  round 
out  our  presentation,  even  though  we 
have  a  great  deal  more  to  bring  t^  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House, 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK. 
tleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  would  like  to  thank  our 
colleagues  for  their  patience  tonight  in 
bearing  with  us.  and  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  majority  also  for  allowing  us 
to  go  uninterrupted.  At  this  time,  in 
view  of  that  fact,  we  are  giving  up  the 
additional  hour  for  which  we  have  a  spe- 
cial order. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  As  I  said,  we  have 
no  intention  to  close  off  debate,  but  we 
will  yield  back  the  balance  of  our  time 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  intitial  presen- 
tation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  yield  for  a 
question  ? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  for  the  purpose 
of  answering  a  question. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  I  am  wrong,  and  I  hop>e 
the  gentleman  will  correct  me,  that 
among  other  things  the  Rostov  papers 
include  a  review  of  the  8  years  of  the 
Eisenhower  foreign  policy,  including  the 
steps  that  led  to  the  occupation  by  the 
Communists  of  Cuba,  is  this  correct? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  would  have  to  answer 
the  gentleman  in  this  way:  Since  the 
Rostov  papers  have  not  been  released, 
perhaps  he  has  been  given  preferential 
information  as  to  what  is  In  them.  We 
can  only  guess. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  relying  on  what 
I  read  in  the  press,  and  I  assume  the 
gentleman  read  the  same  information 
I  did  in  the  same  press.  That  was  a  re- 
view of  foreign  policy  under  various  ad- 
ministrations during  the  last  20  years. 
Including  8  years  under  the  Eisenhower 
administration. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  also  understand 
that  there  are  recommendations  in  there 
as  to  our  future  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  PUCINSBLI.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
tor  is  that  perhaps  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman they  should  be  made  public.  I 
think  the  Members  ought  to  see  it,  and  I 
suspect  one  reason  they  are  not  made 
public  is  because  they  might  possibly 
embarrass  a  previous  administration. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  do  not  think  we 
on  the  Republican  side  are  afraid  of  that. 
What  happened  in  the  past  is  past.  I 
was  most  critical  of  the  administration 
policy  on  Cuba,  but  I  think  it  ill  behooves 
those  today  when  they  want  to  get  off 
the  hook,  to  constantly  go  back  to  some- 
thing that  happened  in  the  last  8  years 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. The  thing  I  believe  in  is  to  move 
forward. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  To  alleviate  some 
of  the  apprehensions  of  the  people,  the 
Rostov  papers,  and  I  think  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  Premier  Khrushchev  ought 
to  be  released  to  the  American  people  so 
they  can  see  exactly  what  is  in  that  cor- 
respondence. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONAUD.  I  am  very  inter- 
ested and  intrigued  by  the  flow  of  oratory 
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that  has  been  going  on.  I  share  the 
;,'entlemans  views  about  extremism.  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  direct  question,  both 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  also 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  if  under 
the  extremism  that  you  both  abhor  would 
you  accept  any  help  from  the  extreme 
right,  .say  the  John  Birch  Society? 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Whether  or  not  we 
would  accept  any  help^ 

Mr  MACDONALD  I  am  asking  the 
gentleman  directly 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Do  you  mean  from 
the  society  or  from  individuals?  I  do 
not  happen  to  know  much  about  the 
society  and  I  will  say  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber. I  know  many  good  patriotic  people 
who  have  told  me  at  one  time  or  another 
that  they  were  a  member.  I  will  say 
I  accept  help  whether  it  be  by  people 
who  want  to  assist  in  ringing  doorbells 
or  in  making  contributions  on  the  basis 
of  what  the  individual  himself  is.  I  do 
not  shun  people  because  they  may  hap- 
pen to  belong  to  an  ortjanization. 

Mr.  MACDONALD,  You  would  ac- 
cept help  from  the  John  Birch  Society 
in  a  campaign  for  the  U.S.  Congress? 
Mr,  ASHBROOK.  I  would  not  accept 
help  from  the  society  as  such.  I  am 
happy  to  receive  the  support  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  organization. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  My  answer  is  that  to 
my  knowledge  I  have  not  accepted  help 
from  any  organization  outside  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  what  we  call  the 
Bruce  committee  back  home. 

May  I  say  that  I  happen  to  be  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Communist  publication.  The 
Worker.  I  Hnd  it  most  interesting.  If 
you  are  going  to  use  logic,  the  Commu- 
nist Party  endorses  the  King-Anderson 
bill.  You  must  accept  the  onus  of  sup- 
porting the  Communist  Party  then,  be- 
cause they  are  putting  it  out  all  across 
the  countiT. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  am  asking  you 
a  direct  question  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Communist  Party  or  the  King- 
Anderson  bill,  which  personally  I  am 
not  for.  I  am  asking  you,  have  you 
accepted  help  from  the  Birch  Society? 
Mr  BRUCE.  I  have  not  knowingly. 
I  might  accept  help  from  people  with- 
out knowing  who  they  are.  How  do  you 
know  who  helps  you? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Because  I  make  a 
report  as  to  who  helps  me. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  On  votes?  Do  you 
know  everybody  who  votes? 

Mr.    MACDONALD.      Do    you    accept 
financial  help  from  that  society? 
Mr.  BRUCE.    I  never  have. 
Mr.  MACDONALD.     If  it  were  offered 
to  you  by  the  Communist  Party  or  the 
Birch  Society  would  you  accept  it? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Do  you  accept  help  from 
the  CIO? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.     I  certainly  do. 
Mr.  BRUCE.    That  is  not  an  extrem- 
ism? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  am  asking  you 
a  question. 

Mr.  BRUCE     It  has  not  been  offered. 
Mr.  MACDONALD.    You  have  had  no 
help  from   the  Birch  Society? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  have  never  received 
help  from  the  John  Birch  Society. 


Mr.  MACDONALD 


If  help  were  of 
fered  to  you  by  the  John  Birch  SoclPtV" 
you  would  refuse  it?  ^* 


AMERICANS  FOR  DEMOCRATIC 
ACTION 

Mr  HALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan 
imous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  mv 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri?  ^^ 

Tliere  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  a  great 
deal  of  attention  has  been  focused  on 
the  so-called  "Thunder  on  the  Right  " 
the  Nation  has  received  very  little  in- 
foi-mation  regarding  the  "Lightning  on 
the  Left." 

Consider  the  publication  of  a  book  by 
Doubleday  entitled  "The  Liberal  Papers  • 
Written  by  12  Democrat  Congressmen 
here  are  a  few  of  the  foreign  policy  re- 
commendations advanced  by  its  authors 

Recognition  of  Red  China  and  her  ad 
mi.ssion  to  the  UH.  Recognition  of  Red 
China's  claim  to  Formosa  and  the  Pes- 
cadores. Financial  aid  for  Red  China 
Expulsion  of  West  Germany.  lUly,  Scan- 
dinavia, and  France  from  NATO.  Shut- 
down of  American  missile  bases  in  Eu- 
rope, Invitation  to  Russia  to  plug  in  on 
a  bidirectional  DEW  line  (our  radar 
warning  network  against  nuclear  at- 
tack I . 

The  Communists,  in  their  wildest 
dreams,  never  hoped  for  such  conces- 
sions. 

Still  another  quote  from  "The  Liberal 
Papers"; 

As  the  cold  war  continues.  It  becomes  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  decent  Americans,  hu- 
mane enough  to  prefer  peace  to  an  egocen- 
tric national  honor,  to  be  outspokenly  and 
genuinely  antl-Communlst. 

The  sponsors  of  these  incredible  views 
include  Chester  Bowles.  Presidential  for- 
eign policy  advLser:  Mr.  Wolf  and  Mr 
Johnson,  who  are  officials  of  AII>— 
Agency  for  International  Development; 
and  Marcus  Raskin,  an  employee  of  the 
National  Security  Council,  our  highest 
level  strategic  planning  agency. 

Still  another  example  of  "Lightning 
on  the  left"  can  be  found  In  the  recent 
policy  position  by  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action: 

The  administration  should  press  forward 
with  Us  proposed  agreement  banning  atmos- 
pheric tests  without  Inspection.  Inspection 
at  this  time  should  not  be  made  a  condition 
of  agreement. 

It  .seems  the  ADA  has  forgotten  that 
we  did  participate  in  such  an  agree- 
ment with  Russia,  and  that  they  brazenly 
broke  this  agreement  October  1961.  with 
over  40  nuclear  blasts  including  a  58- 
megaton  superbomb. 

The  ADA  policy  is  far  to  the  left  of 
the  instructions  given  to  the  disarma- 
ment negotiating  team  now  represent- 
ing this  administration  at  Geneva. 
These  instructions  make  "inspection"  an 
ab.solute  essential  for  any  further  nu- 
clear test  bans,  and  are  basically  sound. 
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Some  of  the  other  ADA  policies  call 
for;  recognition  of  Communist  China 
and  iUs  admission  to  the  UN.;  shipment 
of  surplus  foods  to  Red  China  and  a  re- 
moval of  trade  barriers  with  that  coun- 
try; and  a  hands-off  policy  toward  Cuba, 
which  we  as  a  Nation,  we  seem  to  have 
embraced. 

ADA  has  vigorously  opposed  all  aid  to 
Spain  while  in  the  same  policy  state- 
ment it  has  supported  aid,  including 
military  equipment,  to  Titos  Yugoslavia. 
ADA  has  condemned  what  it  called  the 
imperialist  policies  of  the  Netherlands 
and  called  for  a  cutoff  of  aid  to  the 
Dutch,  but  it  has  remained  strangely 
silent  about  Indian  aggression  against 
Goa,  Communist  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam  and  Indonesia. 

None  of  the  persons  associated  with 
"Thunder  on  the  Right '  hold  any  posi- 
tions of  executive  resix)nsibility  in  Gov- 
ernment, and  those  in  the  "irresponsible 
fringe"  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  affect 
national  policy. 

On  Uic  other  hand,  the  35  ADA'crs  in 
key  administrative  positions  include  Ar- 
thur M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  Presidential  ad- 
ministrative a-ssistant  and  a  former  na- 
tional ADA  chairman;  Chester  Bowles, 
special  adviser  to  the  President  on  for- 
eign policy;  G.  Mcnnen  "Soapy"  Wil- 
liams, Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
African  Affairs;  Philip  H.  Coombs,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affaii-s;  Jonathan  B.  Bing- 
ham, U.S.  Representative  on  the  U.N. 
Trusteeship  Council;  J.  Kenneth  Gal- 
braith,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  India;  James 
Loeb.  X5S.  Ambassador  to  Peru;  Abra- 
ham Ribicoff,  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  Orville  Freeman. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Theodore  C. 
Sorenson.  special  counsel  to  the  Presi- 
dent ;  and  Arthur  Goldberg,  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

The  policies  advocated  by  the  ADA  and 
"The  Liberal  Papere"  are  reflected  daily 
in  important  administration  decisions. 

Consider  for  example  our  virtual  with- 
drawal from  Laos,  our  7-month  delay  in 
resumption  of  nuclear  tests  following  the 
Russian  test  series  of  last  October, 
sharply  increased  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc  during  the  past  year,  con- 
tinued foreign  aid  to  such  countries  as 
Poland  and  Yugo.slavia.  our  failure  to  act 
decisively  following  Brazil's  confiscation 
of  American  property  a  month  ago.  the 
action  of  the  President  last  April  lifting 
regulations  to  curtail  free  mail  delivery 
of  Communist  propatianda.  substantial 
American  contributions  to  various  U-N. 
agencies  which  furnish  direct  financial 
and  technical  a.ssistance  to  Conununist 
countries  including  Cuba,  our  U.N.  vote 
against  Portugal  with  the  possible  reper- 
cussions against  our  u.se  of  the  vital  air- 
base  in  the  Azores,  and  so  on,  ad  in- 
finitum. 

Certainly  rightists  are  not  always  right 
and  should  exercise  more  responsibility 
than  has  been  evidenced  on  some  occa- 
sions in  the  past,  but  they  are  not  in 
power  or  in  position  to  damage  good 
govenunent.  Has  the  time  not  come 
when  the  press  corps  should  awaken  to 
the  "lightning  on  the  left"?  It  kills. 
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The  differences  that  divide  Members 
of  Congress  on  most  major  issues  today 
are  based  on  much  more  than  mere  party 
affiliation. 

Senators  and  Representatives  tend  to 
become  identified  either  as  "conserva- 
tives" or  as  "liberals"  but  over  the  years 
these  labels  have  meant  different  things 
to  different  people. 

The  root  word  or  derivative  of  "liberal" 
is  the  same  as  "liberty."  A  few  decades 
ago.  those  called  hberal  fought  to  take 
the  E>ower  away  from  the  kings  and  em- 
peroi-s  and  to  give  it  to  the  parliaments; 
now  it  is  the  "liberals"  who  are  anxious 
to  give  more  and  more  power  to  the 
executive  at  the  expense  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch. 

Jenkins  Lloyd  Jones,  in  a  recent  syndi- 
cated column,  took  note  of  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  Uberal  philos- 
ophy, saying  that  they  are  capable  of  a 
great  degree  of  dogma,  while  imagining 
themselves  to  be  the  foes  of  dogma. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
professional  liberal  in  America  is  his 
naive  belief  in  the  corrective  power  of 
law.  The  attempt  to  solve  a  problem 
with  a  study  group  which  inevitably  rec- 
ommends the  problem  be  solved  by  bury- 
ing it  with  money. 

Every  time  the  liberal  sees  social  mal- 
adjustment or  a  personal  tragedy  he 
wants  to  pass  a  law  to  correct  it.  Gradu- 
ally, and  with  the  best  intentions,  he 
weaves  a  web  of  dos  and  don'ts  that 
paralyzes  the  individual. 

If  you  keep  on  passing  laws  to  obviate 
every  pos.sible  or  alleged  injustice  you 
arrive  eventually  at  the  ultimate  in- 
justice, the  police  state. 

Althou.Lrh  the  liberal  often  professes 
contempt  for  money,  he  has  almost  a 
childlike  faith  in  its  power.  What  he 
cannot  cure  with  a  law  he  thinks  he  can 
cure  with  an  appropriation. 

When  taxpayers  occasionally  balk  at 
such  expenditures  at  the  local  level,  he 
demands  that  the  Federal  Government 
take  over,  on  the  theory  that  the  farther 
the  taxing  agency  is  removed  from  the 
individual,  the  more  chance  there  is  that 
the  individual  will  be  complacent  about 
the  tax.  It  is  easy  to  appear  before  the 
city  council,  but  how  many  taxpayers 
can  afford  to  go  to  Washington? 

The  argument:  "If  Missouri  does  not 
take  the  money,  Maine  will,"  is  a  potent 
one.  Even  those  who  oppose  the  Idea 
can  be  excused  for  their  efforts  to  get 
some  of  their  hard  earned  tax  dollars 
si)ent  back  home. 

Therefore,  the  liberal  arrives  quite 
illoglcally  at  his  advocacy  of  centralized 
power  and  bureaucracy.  Centralized 
power  is  the  device  by  which  the  normal 
caution  of  the  taxpayer  is  ovenn-helmed 
by  his  desires.  It  outflanks  our  tradi- 
tional system  of  checks  and  balances, 
and  often  negates  patriotism. 

Federal  aid  to  all  schools,  the  liberal 
believes,  will  provide  more  funds  without 
raising  school  taxes.  Never  mind  that 
every  school  board  In  the  country  is  far 
more  solvent  today  than  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  terms  of  indebtedness. 

Ninety  percent  Federal  highway 
money  means,  the  Uberal  says,  that  he 


will  not  have  to  pay  for  a  bond  issue. 
Federal  welfare,  he  thinks,  means  that 
local  responsibility  can  be  shirked.  A 
good  way  to  avoid  a  nagging  cor\science 
when  the  Community  Chest  drive  falls 
short  of  its  goals. 

Under  this  same  philosophy',  no  one 
pays  for  his  own  medical  care,  but  every- 
one pays  for  everybody  else's. 

One  problem  with  the  liberal  is  that 
he  is  getting  way  behind  the  times.  He 
cannot  adjust  his  dogmas  to  new  forces. 
He  is  furious  at  the  price-raising  at- 
tempt by  United  States  Steel,  but  unable 
to  comprehend  the  cost-fixing  powers  of 
the  United  States  Steel  workers.  He  is 
unable  to  be  responsibly  progressive. 

He  is  irate  about  the  greed  of  cor- 
porations and  the  evils  of  stock  options. 
But  he  pleads  that  the  criminal  in  the 
pai  k  who  stabs  for  $20  is  a  deprived  per- 
.son  who  would  not  have  gone  wrong,  if 
there  had  been  enough  social  legislation. 

In  his  effort  to  cure  injustice,  he  for- 
gets that  all  the  great  struggles  for  free- 
dom have  been  directed  against  the  over- 
blown force  of  big  government. 

The  liberal,  with  minor  interruptions, 
has  been  in  power  in  America  for  30 
years.  He  will  not  admit  error.  He  has 
concocted  his  medicine,  and  as  our  colic 
increases  he  merely  calls  for  bigger  doses. 

The  liberal  is  a  nice  guy,  but  he  is 
loving  us  to  death. 

The  mass  of  laws  and  expenditures 
proposed  by  the  New  Frontier  makes 
Jenkins  Lloyd  Jones  look  like  a  prophet. 
We  have  been  regimented  too  long.  We 
have  subjected  an  entire  generation  to 
"credit  card"  living. 

Bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress 
to  solve  every  problem  as  though  we 
could  ever  legislate  our  way  to  happiness. 

It  is  so  easy  to  spend  at  the  Federal 
level  where  there  are  no  worries  about 
whether  income  equals  outgo.  And  so 
we  have  a  $308  billion  national  debt,  an 
Increasing  outflow  of  gold,  and  a  growing 
demand  by  everyone  to  get  some  of  that 
"free"  money  said  to  be  available  In 
Washington.  The  Santa  Claus  complex 
has  stifled  self-help.  It  is  still  not  too 
late  to  wake  up — but  the  time  is  getting 
shorter. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  pwint  of  order  a  quoriun  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thornberry).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Broce>  there 
were — ayes  23,  noes  34. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentaiT  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  yield  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.    Certainly. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  The  point  of  order  has 
been  made  that  there  was  no  quorum 
present  and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
moved  a  call  of  the  House.     Since  the 
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motion  to  adjourn  was  defeated.  Is  not 
his  motion  In  order? 

Mr.  BRUCE.     I  withdraw  the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Let  the 
Chair  state  that  the  motion  to  adjourn 
w  as  made  in  the  meantime,  and  no  point 
of  order  has  been  made  since. 


REQUEST  FOR  EXTENSION  OP 
REMARKS 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Members  may  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
daily  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter: 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mrs.  St.  George. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Utt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  WiDNALL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Moore  in  two  instances. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  object,  Mr. 
Speaker. 


REQUEST  TO  EXTEND  REMARKS  IN 
THE  BODY  OP  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  REIPEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
be  permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr.  Clausen  during  debate  on  HJl. 
4996,  Immediately  following  Mr.  Bolton 
of  Ohio  and  Mr.  Moore,  during  the  de- 
bate on  H.R.  4996. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  object,  Mr. 
Speaker. 


REQUEST      FOR      SPECIAL      ORDER 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special  or- 
ders heretofore  entered  into,  the  follow- 
in£?  be  permitted  to  address  the  House: 
Mr.  Broitwell,  on  June  13.  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota? 

Mr   HAYS.     I  object,  Mr   Speaker. 


REQUEST  TO  EXTEND  REMARKS 
IN  THE  BODY  OF  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bradem'.sI  may  be 
permitted  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  during  debate  on  the 


bill  H.R.  4996,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  object.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr  ALBERT  Does  the  gentleman  ob- 
ject in  connection  with  debate  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  object- 
ing to  anyone  having  these  requests 
made  by  a  second  party  when  the  House 
is  not  in  regular  se.sslon,  and  I  do  not 
consider  it  is  in  regular  session  at  this 
time. 


REQUEST  TO  EXTEND  REMARKS  IN 
THE  BODY  OF  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  RoybalI  may  be 
permitted  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  object,  Mr. 
Speaker. 


REQUEST  FOR  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes]  may  address 
the  House  for  30  minutes,  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  third  time. 


REQUEST  FOR  EXTENSION  OP 
REMARKS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Members  may  extend  their  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  daily  Record:  Mr. 
Celler,  Mr  Fisher,  Mr.  Parbstein.  Mr. 
Abbitt,  Mr.  RooNEY,  Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Hemp- 
hill, Mr.  Powell,  and  Mr.  Rivers  of 
Alaska,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, in  one  Instance  each. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McIntire. 

Mr.  Burton. 

Mr   Hall. 

Mr.  Macdon.\ld  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr   Hebert. 

Mr.  Bennett  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  ToLLEFsoN  and  to  include  extrane- 
0.1    matter. 


Mr  Pino. 

Mr.  Multer  and  t«  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Vanik  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  and  to  include  extrane- 
ou.s  matter. 

Mr.  Alger. 
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SENATE  BILLS,  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

Bills,  a  joint  resolution,  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing  titles  were  taken  from  the  Speak- 
ers  table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S  192.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M  Sgt.  Ben- 
jamin A.  Canlnl,  U.S.  Army,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  200.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  G. 
Dougherty;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

S.  219.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bernard  W. 
Flynn.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  312.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Danusla 
Radochonskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mark  John 
Janavaras;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  380.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June  29, 
1960  (Private  Law  86-354);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  409.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yeng  Bur- 
dlck;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  523.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  child 
labor  provisions  thereof  to  cerUln  children 
employed  In  agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

S  524.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion of  contractors  of  migrant  agricultural 
workers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

S  545.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister  Laura 
Saranltl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  551.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lulsa  O. 
Valdez;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  657.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Moham- 
med Adham;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  697.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlsako 
Morlya;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  735  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Hope- 
ton  Maylor;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

S  909  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marlja  Lov- 
sln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  965.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amalla 
Seresly;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

S.  966  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yuklo  Iserl; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1014  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joyce  Mark 
Bouvler;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

S  1015  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edith 
Annlkkl  McRae,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1194.  An  act  to  remove  the  percentage 
limitations  on  retirement  of  enlisted  men  of 
the  Const  Guard,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

S  1407.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rafael  I 
Fernandez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S  1643.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Gregory 
J.  Kessenlch,"  approved  October  2.  1962  (76 
SUt.  1368);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

SJ  Res  45  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  the  17th  day  of  September  In  each  year 
shall  be  known  as  "Constitution  Day."  and 


for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  Con.  Res.  25.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring observance  of  July  Fourth  of  each 
year,  by  the  ringing  of  bells  throughout  the 
United  States,  of  the  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly 'at  7  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  June  13,  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

923.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  16th  Semiannual 
Report  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  for  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1962,  pursuant  to  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat  1240- 
U.S.C.  App.  2001-2016),  as  amended,  and 
the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949  (64  Stat.  12;  22  US  C.  1621-1627),  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AfTalrs.  ^ 

924.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  blU  to  amend 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  vest  jurisdiction  In 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  over  certain 
Interstate  sales  of  natural  gas  for  Industrial 
use'  ;  to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

925.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties-Installa- 
tions) relative  to  the  estimated  cost  of  cer- 
tain facilities  projects  for  the  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  Reserves,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  87-554;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

926.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  medical  services  furnished  with- 
out charge  to  individuals  financially  able  to 
pay  and  inadequate  rents  for  employee 
housing.  Indian  health  program.  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government   Operations. 

927.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  overpayment  of  rentals  for  automatic 
data  processing  machines  by  the  Goddard 
Space  Flight  Center,  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

928.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
law  with  respect  to  trade  with  the  Indian.-;, 
and  for  other  purposes ';  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

929.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  US  Court  of 
ClfUms,  transmitting  a  report  relative  to 
proceedings  relating  to  C.  II.  Baldwin  v.  The 
United  States.  Congressional  No.  9-56,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  438  of  tlie  84th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  NIX:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  H.R.  6932.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act 
of  1959  so  as  to  authorize  certain  teachers 
employed  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  participate  in  a 
health  benefits  plan  established  pursuant  to 
such  act  and  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954 
so  as  to  extend  Insurance  coverage  to  such 
teacher?.;  without  amendment  (Rept  No 
380).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  ELLIOTT:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  401.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HR.  101.  A  bill  to  extend  for 
2  years  the  definition  of  "peanuts"  which  is 
now  in  effect  under  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938;  without  amendment 
( Rept.  No.  381 ) .  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
cnd.Hr. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  402.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution  247  a 
joint  resolution  to  suspend  for  the  1964  cam- 
paign the  equal  opportunity  requirements 
of  section  315  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  for  nominees  for  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President;  without  amendment 
(Rept^  No.  382).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calend.ir. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  403.  Resolution  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  4347,  a  bill  to  limit  the 
authority  of  the  Veterans-  Administration 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  respect 
to  new  construction  or  alteration  of  veter- 
ans' hospitals;  without  amendment  (Rept 
No.   383).     Referred   to  the  House  Calendar 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
or  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan : 
H.R.6988.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payments 
in  lieu  of  taxes  on  lands  in  national  forests- 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California : 
H.R.  6989.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development   and   Training  Act   of   1962;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  6990.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manjxjwer 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
HR.  6991.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of   1962-   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan  : 
H.R.6992.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development   and   Training  Act  of    1962-    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
HR.6993.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act   of    1962;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 
HR.  6994.  A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain  production,  to  establish  a  cropland  re- 
tirement program,   and  for  other  purposes- 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
H.R.  6995.  A  bill  to   amend  subchapter  M 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  reg\ilated  Investment  companies),  to 
change    the    periods    relating    to    year-end 
shareholder  notices  from  30  days  to  45  days; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HEBERT: 
H  R.  6996.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  262  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act,  as  amended 
and  to  amend  the  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act,  as  amended,  to  revise 
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and  consolidate  authority  for  deferment 
from,  and  exemption  from  liabiuty  for  induc- 
tion for.  training  and  service  for  certain  Re- 
serve membership  and  participaUon.  and  to 
provide  a  special  enlistment  program  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  LENNON : 
H.R.  6997.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive, long-range,  and  coordinated  national 
program  In  oceanography,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
nnd  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California- 
HR  6998.  A  bill   to  provide  for  Increased 
wheat   acreage    allotments   in    the   Tulelake 
area  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on  Aerl- 
culture.  * 

By  Mr.  MORTON: 
H  R.  6999.  A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain  production,  to  establish  a  cropland  re- 
tirement program,   and  for  other  purposes- 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H.R.  7000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development   and   Training  Act  of   1962-    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  McINTIRE. 
H.R.  7001.  A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
gram    production,    to    establish    a    cropland 
retirement  program,  and  for  other  purpose.v 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  7002.  A  bill  to  provide  medical  care 
for  certain  persons  engaged  on  board  a  ves- 
sel in  the  care,  preservation,  or  navigation 
of  such  vessel;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MOSHER: 
H.R.  7003.  A  bill  to  enforce  constitutional 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  7004.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  7005.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  repre- 
."ientatlon  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  each  of  the  several  States  shall  be  reduced 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  adult  in- 
habitants of  such  State  whose  right  to  vote 
is  denied  or  abridged;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  7006.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
6,  1933,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  develop  and  maintain  im- 
proved, voluntary  methods  of  recruiting 
training,  transportation,  and  distributing 
agricultural  workers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labo- 
By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI : 

H.R.  7007.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpaver 
an  additional  income  tax  exemption  for  a 
dependent  who  has  attained  age  65  or  is 
blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  TOLL: 

H.R.  7008.  A  bill  making  Columbus  Day  a 
legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WALLHAUSER: 
H.R.  7009.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  provide  con- 
valescent and  nursing  home  care  in  facilities 
provided  at  Veterans'  Aximlnistration  hospi- 
tals; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.R.  7010.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional income-tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
who  is  permanently  and  totally  disabled;  to 
the   Committee  on   Ways   and   Means. 

By  Mr.  WHARTON: 
HR.  7011.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  means 
test  shall  not  be  applied  in  determining  eli- 
gibUlty  for  medical  assisUnce  for  the  aged- 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
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By  Mr  CHARLES  H  WILSON: 
HM  7012.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  pe- 
riod during  which  an  Individual  citizen  of 
the  United  States  must  be  present  In  a  for- 
eign country'  or  countries  m  order  to  exclude 
his  earned  Income  for  such  period  from  gross 
Income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.R.  7013    A  bin   to   provide  for  the  tariff 
classification    of    certain    particle    board;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr     STAFFORD: 
H  R  7014.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr   PELLY: 
H  R.  7015.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive, long-range,  and  coordinated  nation- 
al program  In  oceanography,  and   for  other 
purposes;    to    the    Committee    on    Merchant 
Marine   and   Fisheries. 

By  Mr  TOLLEFSON: 
H.R.  7016.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  511(h) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amend- 
ed. In  order  to  extend  the  time  for  commit- 
ment of  construction  reserve  funds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr  HALPERN 
HR.  7017.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
the  cost  of  all  medicine  and  drugs  for  the 
taxpayer  and  his  spouse,  rather  than  only 
the  excess  over  1  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
income  as  otherwise  provided,  may  be  in- 
cluded in  computing  the  medical  expense 
deduction  where  such  taxpayer  or  spouse  is 
66  or  over;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By   Mr     KUNKEL: 
HR     7018.     A    bill    to    amend     the    Vet- 
erans' Preference  Act  of   1944  and  the  Civil 
Service    Retirement    Act    to    provide    certain 
credit  for  service  performed  In  the  military 
forces  of  a  foreign  country   allied  with   the 
United  States  In  World  War  II:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr    ROYBAL: 
H  J.  Res.  470.  Joint     resolution     authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  the  President  to  set  aside 
and   proclaim   the   first   Sunday   In   June   In 


each    year    as    Teacher    Remembrance    Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   CORMAN    (by  request): 
H.J.  Res.  471.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  «25.000  for  the  Oeorge 
Washington    Carver    Centennial    Committee; 
to   the   Committee  on    the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   FINDLEY: 
H.J.  Res  472.  Joint     resolution     providing 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  commencing 
September  8   1963.  as  "National  Public  Works 
Week";   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    WYDLER: 
H  J   Res.  473.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  October  9  in  each 
year  as  Leif  Erlkson  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on   the  Judiciary. 

H  J  Res.  474.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  set  aside  and 
proclaim  an  appropriate  day  In  each  year  as 
Teachers  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  JONAS: 
H.  Con.  Res  177.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  determination  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  general 
disarmament  and  arms  control;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  BOB  WILSON: 
H.  Res.  397.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  with 
respect  to  the  retention  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  a  master  control  record  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr    GOODLING: 
H.  Res  398.   Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  retention  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  a  master  control  record  of  the  Air  Force; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By   Mr    HOFTT^AN: 
H.    Res.    399       Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the   House  of  RepresenUtlves  with 
respect   to   the   retention   In   the   District   of 
Columbia  of  a  master  control  record  In  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr    JARMAN: 
H    Res.  400.     Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Flrcal  Organization  and  Pro- 
cedures of  the  Congress;    to  the  Committee 
on  Rules 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.   ASHMORE: 
H  R  7019.  A   bin   to  provide   further  com- 
pensation to  Mrs.  Johnson  Bradley  for  cer- 
tain land  and  improvements  In  the  village  of 
Odanah.  Wis.,  taken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs    FRANCES  P    BOLTON 
H  R   7020.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theodora 
Manafls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
By  Mr    HALPERN: 
H  R    7021.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rodney  R 
BUssett;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary! 
By  Mr.  MIIXER  of  New  York- 
HR  7022.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Margue- 
rite Lefebvre  Broughton;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    MULTER: 
H  R   7023    A     bill     for     the     relief     of    Dr 
Damlanos     Evangelos     Karandreas;     to     the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 
HR.  7024.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonora 
Guevara   Vlllanueva;    to   the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  7025.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luctena 

Zannonl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 

H  R  7026.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Ken- 

neth  F.  Coykendall.  US.  Army;  to  the  Com- 

mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
157.  Tlie  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
William  E.  Walsh,  secretary-treasurer.  Massa- 
chusetts State  Council  of  Machinists.  Hyde 
Park.  Mass.  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  requesting 
full  support  for  the  granting  of  a  permanent 
certificate  for  Northeast  Airlines  on  its  Flor- 
ida route  and  to  exert  every  possible  effort 
toward  that  objective,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Annual  Lobster  Dinner  of  the  Maine 
State  Society  of  Washinfton,  D.C. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  G.  McINTIRE 

or    M.\INK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12.  1963 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  Maine  State  Society  of  Wash- 
ington. DC  .  has  scored  a  hit  in  the 
promotion  of  Maine  products.  Its  an- 
nual lobster  dinner  was  held  this  year 
on  Friday.  May  24,  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  Cafeteria.  A  record- 
breaking  total  of  between  500  and  600 
people  were  in  attendance  at  the  dinner 
which  featured  a  menu  of  Maine  food 
products,  including  apple  juice,  clam 
chowder,  boiled  fresh  Maine  lobster, 
potato  chips,  blueberry  pie.  and  the 
fixings. 

Mementos  of  the  occasion  included  a 
5-pound  bag  of  Maine  potatoes  for  each 
person   and   Maine-made  products  do- 


nated by  their  manufacturers  were  dis- 
tributed as  door  prizes. 

The  Society's  President.  Federal  Mari- 
time Commissioner,  James  V.  Day.  pre- 
sented certificates  to  leading  seafood  res- 
taurants in  Washington  which  have 
featured  Maine  lobster.  Also,  he  pre- 
sented on  this  occasion,  on  behalf  of  the 
Society,  a  prefabricated  cabin  to  tlie 
Pineland  Hospital  and  Training  Center 
of  Pownal.  Maine,  for  use  of  retarded  and 
emotionally  disturbed  children  at  the 
planned  George  Pi-eedman  Memorial 
Camp. 

The  mighty  'homarus  americanus"  re- 
mained king  of  the  evening,  however,  as 
the  Maine  lobster,  unchallenged  mon- 
arch of  the  seafood  family,  reigned  su- 
preme. Temporarily  displaced  Maine 
citizens  and  their  guests  paid  homage 
to  this  delightful  crustacean  and  the  ex- 
perienced, along  with  the  uninitiated, 
dined  amid  words  of  praise 

On  August  2.  3.  4.  1963.  the  Maine 
Seafoods  Festival  will  be  held  in  Rock- 
land. Maine,  where  each  year  people 
from  all  over  the  country  join  in  praise 
of  this  same  succulent  'King  Lobster." 


It  is  a  memorable  annual  occasion  where 
good  people  enjoy  Maine's  beautiful 
coastal  area  and  delight  in  the  warm 
hospitality  of  Maine  and  its  good  food. 


Dr.  C.  Willard  Camalier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1963 

Mr  HAIX.  Mr  Speaker.  Dr.  C.  Wil- 
lard Camalier.  DDS.,  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Dental  Association 
and  director  of  its  Washington  office, 
has  announced  that  he  will  retire  on 
June  30. 

Both  as  a  legislator  and  as  a  physician. 
I  have  long  had  the  greatest  respect  for 
Dr.  Camalier  and  the  deepest  admira- 
tion for  his  valuable  contributions  to 
this  Nations  health.    Since  World  War 


I,  Dr.  Camalier  has  been  representing  his 
profession  to  Congress  and  to  other 
branches  of  the  Federal  Ctovernment. 
No  profession,  business,  or  Crovemment 
could  ask  for  a  finer  or  more  devoted 
representative.  His  achievements  are 
many  and  have  rightly  brought  him  a 
long  list  of  honors. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  Dr.  Camalier 
is  a  good  friend  of  mine,  as  he  is  of  many 
other  Members  of  Congress.  I  first  met 
him  duiing  the  days  of  World  War  II 
when  he  sei-ved  on  the  Procurement  and 
Assignment  Board  for  Physicians  and 
Dentists,  and  I  served  as  personnel  offi- 
cer for  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army. 
Our  friendship  has  been  a  rewarding  one 
and  I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  his  many 
friends  in  wishing  Dr.  Camalier  well  and 
congratulating  him  on  his  long  and 
notable  career  of  service  to  his  profes- 
sion, his  counti-y,  and  his  personable  and 
fine  family. 
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Army  Times  Guide  to  Army  Poatt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12.  1963 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
guidebooks  on  every  State  in  the  Union 
and  every  country  in  the  world.  But  un- 
til now  no  one  has  had  the  patience  to 
put  together  a  much-needed  guidebook 
on  Army  posts.  Such  a  reference  book 
has  now  been  published  and  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  work.  I  refer  to  the  Army 
Times  Guide  to  Army  Posts,  published 
by  Army  Times  Publishing  Co..  and 
edited  by  Tom  Scanlan.  a  veteran  mem- 
ber of  the  Times  staff. 

This  book  will  certainly  prove  of  great 
value  to  our  Army  families  throughout 
the  world,  families  who  must  move  from 
post  to  post  while  protecting  the  vital  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  There  Is  a 
great  deal  of  factual  information  on 
more  than  300  Army  installations  In  the 
book,  including  posts  overseas:  and  the 
emphasis  is  on  current  housing,  trans- 
portation, schools,  and  other  facilities  at 
or  near  the  posts.  This  is  the  sort  of  in- 
formation Army  families  need  to  know, 
that  has  never  been  conveniently  col- 
lected in  one  volume  before,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  find  the  book  of 
great  help  in  answering  queries  from 
constituents  in  the  service. 

But  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  fac- 
tual and  fascinating  historical  data  in 
the  book  about  some  of  the  older  Army 
posts.  In  this  regard.  Editor  Scanlan's 
comment  in  the  preface  seems  worthy  of 
attention: 

It  Is  suggested  that  anyone  Interested  in 
American  history  and  how  the  United  States 
came  into  being  can  discover  something  of 
value  from  a  study  of  old  Army  posta  Even 
a  passing  knowledge  of  old  Army  post*  will 
again  prove  that  the  United  States  was  not 
created  by  a  people  Intent  upon  playing  It 
safe,  waiting  for  a  base  on  balls,  and  letting 
some  other  guy  fight  the  wilderness,  the 
prairie,   pestilence,    the    original    Americans 


we  called  savages,  and  the  Innumerable  other 
fears  and  facts  of  the  unknown  that  had  to 
be  met  before  this  Nation  could  be  united 
ocean  to  ocean. 

Editor  Scanlan,  who  has  been  writing 
about  the  Army  for  over  10  years,  com- 
bines the  concise,  sharp  writing  of  a  good 
newspaperman  with  the  accuracy  of  a 
historian.  He  has  made  a  reference  book 
interesting  reading.  I  am  sure  the  book 
will  prove  of  value  to  all  Members  of  the 
House. 


Equality  of  Opportunity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1963 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  I  have  asked  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Record  certain  remarks 
and  speeches  of  our  Vice  President,  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson.  It  occurs  to  me  that  It 
is  particularly  appropriate  that  this  be 
done,  for  the  Vice  President  has  never 
limited  himself  to  the  customary  or  tra- 
ditional functions  of  his  oflBce. 

He  has  far  exceeded  these  by  endeav- 
oring to  use  his  office  to  help  lead,  in- 
struct, and  revitalize  the  thinking  of 
Americans.  He  has  acted  in  the  convic- 
tion that  as  a  leader  of  this  Nation  he 
must  not  be  content  to  preside  over  his 
office  but  must  also  use  his  office  to  help 
lead  the  America  people  through  trou- 
blesome situations  and  to  help  them  as- 
pire to  their  highest  capacities  as  a  peo- 
ple and  as  a  nation. 

The  Vice  President  was  doing  this  on 
Memorial  Day  when  he  made  such  a  mov- 
ing speech  at  Gettysburg.  His  remarks 
on  that  occasion  were  widely  reprinted 
and  commended. 

However,  a  few  days  before  the  Get- 
tysburg speech,  Vice  President  Johnson 
spelled  out  his  thoughts  on  "Equality 
of  Opportunity"  with  even  greater 
particularity. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  this  address  as  given  at  the  Capi- 
tal Press  Club  on  May  18,  1963,  in  the 
Record: 

EquALrrr  of  Opportunity 
(Remarks    by    Vice    President    Ltndon    B. 
Johnson,  Prepared  for  Delivery  Upon  Ac- 
ceptance Of  Distinguished  Service  Award, 
Capital     Press     Club,     Washington,     D  C 
May  18,  1963) 

I  can  respond  to  your  generosity  tonight 
In  two  ways — and  two  ways  only.  First,  I 
can  express  my  deep  and  heartfelt  thanks; 
and.  second.  I  can  pray  that  I  shall  always 
conduct  myself  In  such  a  way  as  to  Justify 
and  merit  your  confidence. 

It  is  only  through  the  second  response 
that  I  can — In  any  manner — approach  levels 
of  adequacy.  Of  this,  I  am  deeply  conscious. 
The  purpose  of  this  meeting  tonight  is  not 
to  touch  off  a  round  of  mutual,  back  scratch- 
ing, congratulations.  It  Is,  instead,  to  re- 
view what  has  been  done  by  some  people  In 
the  hope  that  we  can  Inspire  ourselves  and 
others  to  do  even  more. 

I  am  very  proud — and  I  do  not  apologize 
for  my   pride — that   you  have   included   me 


in  the  company  of  those  who  are  being 
honored  tonight.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, I  am  aware  that  thU  dinner  does  not 
represent  the  last  chapter  in  a  book  or 
even  the  last  page  of  a  chapter.  When  we 
are  Involved  In  the  field  of  human  rights, 
we  cannot  consider  the  volume  closed  until 
those  rights  are  so  secure  that  no  one  even 
thinks  of  challenging  them. 

ROLL  OF  ACHIEVEMINT 

At  this  moment  In  the  history  of  our 
country,  it  Is  possible  to  call  a  roll  of  suc- 
cessful achievements  In  the  struggle  for 
equality  of  opportunity  and  human  under- 
standing. That  roll  can  and  should  be  called 
frequently,  because  It  is  essential  In  times 
of  strife  and  turmoil  to  remind  ourselves 
that  progress  Is  possible  and  our  goals  some 
day  will  be  achieved  if  we  have  sufficient 
dedication. 

But  we  would  be  doing  ourselves  and  our 
country  a  disservice  if  we  assumed  that  those 
successes  meant  that  full  and  complete  jus- 
tice has  been  achieved.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Justice  is  not  a  partial  thing  which  can  be 
measiired  in  terms  of  percentages.  Any  de- 
gree of  injustice  is  complete  injustice.  And 
until  we  achieve  complete  justice,  we  can 
regard  progress  only  as  a  series  of  steps 
toward  the  goal.  Each  step  should  hearten 
us,  but  should  not  lull  us  Into  self-satis- 
faction that  the  Job  has  been  done. 

Some  months  ago,  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Equal  Emplojrment  Opportunity, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  head,  released 
some  statistics  on  minority  group  employ- 
ment. They  were  good  statistics  in  that  they 
demonstrated  a  substantial  improvement  In 
the  hiring  practices  of  some  of  the  firms  that 
come  under  one  of  the  Committee's  programs. 
It  was  a  report  of  solid,  substantial  progress. 

A  Negro  editor  wrote  an  editorial  for  his 
newsjjaper  the  following  week.  Commenting 
on  the  figures,  he  said  something  like  this: 

"When  somebody  points  out  how  far  I  have 
come,  I  am  the  ungrateful  kind  of  BOB  who 
points  out  how  far  he  has  got  to  go." 

Some  people  considered  the  comment  to 
be  ungracious — and  perhaps  It  was.  But  that 
point  did  not  bother  me.  The  thought  that 
loomed  largest  in  my  mind  was  that  the 
comment  was  valid — and  that  the  editor  was 
absolutely  right. 

A  SOBERING  THOUGHT 

A  massive  Federal  effort,  backed  by  all  the 
prestige  of  the  executive  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, had  succeeded  only  in  bringing  the 
editor  (speaking  figuratively)  part  way  along 
the  ro£id  to  a  goal  where  he  had  a  right,  as 
a  human  being,  to  be  without  any  Federal 
effort  at  all. 

This  is  a  sobering  thought  which  I  com- 
mend to  those  of  my  fellow  Americans  who 
sometimes  feel  that  efforts  at  progress  should 
be  abandoned  because  the  presumed  bene- 
ficiaries of  these  efforts  do  not  express  deep 
gratitude. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  grateful  for  except,  perhaps,  the 
discovery  that  decades  of  inequality  have  not 
succeeded  in  quenching  the  flame  of  con- 
science in  the  breast  of  our  fellow  man. 

We  are  not  trying  to  do  something  for  a 
group  of  people  that  will  give  them  an  extra 
edge  In  life.  All  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to 
eliminate  deprivation  so  this  group  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  compete  with  their  fellow 
Americans  on  terms  of  equality.  And  should 
we  succeed,  I  am  confident  that  they  will 
take  care  of  themselves — as  they  want  to 
anyway. 

But  the  sands  of  time  are  running  out. 
The  hours  are  short  and  we  have  no  moral 
Justification  in  asking  for  an  extension  or 
a  continuance. 

As  a  prudent — at  least,  I  hope  I  am  pru- 
dent— man,  I  know  that  frequently  in  life 
I  have  had  to  settle  for  progress  short  rf 
perfection.  I  have  done  so  because — despite 
cynics — I  belicTe  that  half  a  loaf  is  better 
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than  none.  But  my  acceptance  has  alvays 
been  conditlonexl  ui>on  the  premlae  that  th« 
half  loaf  la  a  step  tcward  the  full  loaf,  and 
that  If  I  go  on  worltlng,  the  day  of  the  full 
loaf  will  come. 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  the  Qeld  of  human 
rights,  we  are  well  past  the  stage  where  half 
a  loaf  will  do.  No  one  In  this  audience  Is 
so  unrealistic  as  to  expect  to  awake  tomor- 
row morning  In  a  perfect  world.  But.  never- 
theless, progress  must  come  faster  and  I  be- 
lieve It  will  come  faster  as  sensible  men  and 
women  realize  that  they  cannot  afford — 
morally  or  economically — to  abandon  the 
held  to  the  forces  of  unreason. 

PaOOBKBS   IfTTST  BS  FASTEX 

Progress  must  come  faster  because  other- 
wise there  are  millions  of  Individuals — 
human  beings  entitled  to  their  rights — who 
will  nerer  receive  Justice  even  though  some 
day  Justice  may  come  to  their  group. 

Progress  must  come  faster  because  other- 
wise the  tragic  headlines  which  speak  of  the 
breakdown  of  law  and  order  will  Increase 
rather  than  diminish.  (And  I  hope  we 
releam  the  lesson  that  Issues  which  are  not 
settled  by  Justice  and  falrplay  will  sooner 
or   later   be  settled   by   force   and   violence  ) 

Progress  must  come  faster  because  other- 
wise we  will  not  achieve  the  unity  which 
we  must  have  If  freedom — freedom  for  all  of 
us — Is  to  survtve. 

And.  finally,  progress  must  come  faster 
simply  becaxise  It  Is  right,  and  has  been  too 
long  delayed. 

xJifTrEasTAjrDZNC    ear 

I  tbinJc  that  one  ot  the  greatest  barriers 
to  progress  Is  the  fact  that  we  don't  talk 
to  each  other  enough  or,  rather,  that  we 
donX  listen  to  each  other  enough  with  an 
understanding  ear.  We  leap  to  conclusions 
too  rapidly,  we  seize  upon  half  truths  with- 
out looking  at  the  full  picture:  we  accept 
slogans  without  looking  behind  those  slogans 
to  the  essential  reality. 

For  example,  it  Is  said  repeatedly  that  no 
law  can  enforce  human  understanding  or 
Implant  reasonable  attitudes  among  human 
beings.  With  this  statement.  I  agree.  It  Is 
valid.  It  la  also  beside  the  point  and  totally 
irrelevant  to  the  Issues  that  divide  our  coun- 
try today. 

The  law  cannot  bring  reasonable  men  and 
women  together  to  work  out  their  differences. 
But  It  can  restrain  nnreaaonable  men  and 
women  from  Imposing  their  will  on  a  com- 
munity: and  then  the  reaaociable  people  can. 
and  will,  get  together  and  work  out  their 
problema  themselves. 

Th«  law  cannot  Inject  goodness  and 
brotherhood  Into  thoas  who  are  determined 
to  reject  both  qualities.  But  It  can  prevent 
the  ertremlBts  frotn  trampling  over  the  rights 
of  others. 

The  law  cannot  make  men  equal  and  does 
not  pretend  to  do  so.  But  It  can  open  the 
doors  of  equal  opportunity  which  have  been 
slammed  shut  by  those  who  fear  that  when 
men  and  women  can  compete  on  an  equal 
basis  and  are  equal  before  the  law.  they  will 
turn  out  to  be  rather  equal  after  all. 

And  I  want  to  make  one  point  clear — very 
clear.  This  administration  Is  determined  to 
enforce  the  law. 

TO  zirroKCE  thx  uiw 

We  are  fuUy  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
ultimate  solutions  must  spring  from  tlxe 
people  theoMelves.  But  that  Is  not — and 
will  not  be — an  excuse  for  sitting  idly  by 
while  minorities  obstruct  the  efforts  of  just 
and  reasonable  men  and  women  to  find 
solutions. 

I  am  not  here  tonight  to  make  a  speech   * 
I  am  here  to  share  this  evening  with  you — 
to  say  thanks  for  your  courtesy  and  to  ex- 
tend In  return  my  beat  wishes. 

I  only  wish  to  leave  you  with  on*  thought 
These  are  dlOcult.  emotion-ridden  times 
We  face  suife.  and  It  ia  Idle  to  pretend  Uiat 
it  will  go  away.     It   U  going  to  be   difficult 


to  maintain  our  perspective — at  times  virtu- 
ally tmpooBlble.     Tet.  this  we  must  do. 

We  must  remember  that  we  are  all  Ameri- 
cana— Americans  with  a  difficult  problem. 
We  must  work  it  out  together.  We  must  not 
be  satisfied  just  with  progress  but  neither 
can  we  afford  to  despair  and  reject  progresb. 

I  have  faith  that  the  day  will  come  when 
It  Is  not  necessary  nor  remarkable  to  give  or 
receive  hnnian  rights  awards — not  necessary 
or  remarkable  simply  because  Justice  will  be 
colorblind  and  all  men  and  women  will  be 
Judged  on  their  merits  and  not  on  Irrelevant 
conslderatlon.s  of  ancestry. 

Thank  you. 


June  12 


A  Bill  To  ProTidc  for  Federal  Payments 
to  Countiet  Wiiere  National  Forest 
Lands  Are  Located 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNETT 

or  MicHiCA.v 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12.  1963 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  tcxiay  Introduced  a  bill  to 
provide  for  Federal  E»ayments  to  counties 
where  national  forest  lands  are  located. 
My  bill  provides  for  an  annual  payment 
in  lieu  of  taxes  to  each  such  county  at  a 
rate  of  10  cents  for  each  acre  of  national 
forest  lands  in  the  county.  This  pa>'ment 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  revenue- 
shariHR  payments  currently  made  to 
States  for  distnbution  to  counties  for 
roads  and  schools. 

Under  the  act  of  May  23,  1908.  and  sub- 
sequent legislation,  a  payment  amounting 
to  25  percent  of  gross  receipts  from  each 
nationid  forest,  mostly  from  the  sale  of 
timber,  is  made  at  tlie  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  to  the  State  in  which  the  forest  is 
located.  This  mone>-  is  spent  as  the  Leg- 
islature may  direct  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  schools  and  public  roads  of  the 
county  or  counties  in  which  the  national 
forest  is  located.  The  money  may  not  be 
used  by  the  county  for  any  other  public 
purpose. 

In  the  12th  Congressional  District,  in 
which  the  Ottawa  and  Marquette  Na- 
tional Forests  are  located,  the  funds 
annually  made  available  from  revenue- 
sharing  payments  are  neither  an  ade- 
quate nor  a  dependable  source  of  reve- 
nue upon  which  local  governments  may 
rely  in  budgeting  for  tlie  needs  of  their 
communities. 

The  revenue-sharing  pajTuents  in  my 
district  fall  far  short  of  making?  up  for 
the  tax  losses  on  property  added  to  the 
national  forests  in  recent  years.  I  am 
sure  that  this  is  true  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  One  of  the  inequities  in  the 
present  payment  system,  however,  results 
from  the  wide  variance  in  the  payments 
because  some  forests  are  more  produc- 
tive th&n  others. 

One  of  the  greatest  defects  of  the  pres- 
ent system  Is  the  way  the  revenue- 
sharing  payments  fluctuate  from  year  to 
year  in  accordance  with  the  .supply  and 
demand  situation  in  the  wood-based  in- 
dustries. The  Forest  Service  informs  me 
that  the  reduced  revenue-sharing  pay- 
ments from  the  Ottawa  National  Forest 


in  recent  years  have  resulted  from  lower 
demand  for  stumpage  and  reduced 
stumpage  prices.  IXirlng  the  periS 
from  1953  through  1957  these  paymenS 
averaged  10.7  cents  an  acre.  decliniriK 
to  7.9  cents  in  the  years  1958  throueh 
1962.  The  Forest  Service  estimates  that 
the  payment  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
will  approximate  6.5  cents  an  acre. 

This  decline  in  revenues  under  the 
present  system  has  had  a  serious  Impact 
on  the  counties  in  my  district  at  a  time 
when  expenses  for  schools,  roads,  and 
other  public  facilities  and  services  have 
steadily  increa.sed.  In  Gogebic  County 
for  example.  38  percent  of  the  land  Is  in 
the  Ottawa  National  Forest.  In  some 
-school  districts  the  proportion  of  Forest 
Serv-ice  land  is  much  higher.  One  of  the 
larger  geographic  units  in  Gogebic 
County  is  the  Marenisco  School  District 
comprising  200,000  acres,  of  which 
122.000  acres,  or  61  percent  of  the  total 
are  owned  by  the  Forest  Service.  The 
largest  part  of  this  acreage  has  been 
added  to  the  Ottawa  National  Forest  in 
the  last  15  years.  Before  1938,  50.800 
acres  in  the  Marenistro  School  District 
were  part  of  the  national  forest.  Since 
then.  71.200  acres  have  been  added  to  the 
national  forest  by  withdrawal  from  pri- 
vate ownership.  Local  authorities  esti- 
mate that  the  tax  revenues  on  the  addi- 
tional acreage  that  went  off  the  local  tax 
rolls  since  1938  would  now  amount  to 
$19,000  annually  and  perhaps  as  much 
a.s  $29,000.  depending  on  certain  variable 
factors  in  the  asse.s.'oncnt  proceduie.  At 
the  estimated  average  of  6  5  cents  an 
acre  the  revenue-sharing  payment  on 
these  71.200  acres  wUl  amount  to  $4,621 
during  the  cuirent  fiscal  year. 

In  1948  the  Congress  approved  a  spe- 
cial payment  arrangement  for  500.000 
acres  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe 
Area  of  the  Superior  National  Forest  in 
Minnesota.  Timber  cutting  in  this  area 
had  been  drastically  curtailed  in  order 
to  preserve  its  scenic  beauty,  and  the 
counties  in  that  area  were  thus  deprived 
of  funds  tliey  otherwise  would  have  re- 
ceived as  their  .sliare  of  the  forest  rev- 
enues. To  make  up  for  this  loss.  Con- 
gresa  pas.-scd  a  law  requiring  an  annual 
payment  of  an  amount  equal  to  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  forest  lands  as  determined  at 
10-year  intervals  by  the  Secretary  of 
Atiriculture  This  payment  is  made  to 
tlio  State  of  Minnesota  for  distribution 
to  the  counties  concerned. 

Since  this  area  lies  across  Lake  Su- 
perior from  the  Ottawa  National  Forest 
m  my  disU  ict.  I  thought  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  how  the  Minnesota 
counties  have  fared  under  the  special  ar- 
rangement. I  learned  that  they  are 
much  better  off  tlian  the  counties  in  my 
district  and  will  do  even  better  when  the 
next  appraisal  reflects  the  enhanced  rec- 
reational value  of  the  wilderness  area 
Even  under  the  last  appraisal  made  in 
1958  the  payments  averaged  17.1  cents 
an  acre  in  1962.  about  10  cents  an  acre 
more  than  revenue-sharing  payments 
have  been  averaging  in  my  district.  It 
is  also  significant  that  revenue-sharing 
payments  to  counties  in  the  Superior 
National  Forest  of  Minne.sota  outside  the 
canoe  area  averaged  only  5.6  cents  an 
acre  in  1962. 
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It  Is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  pres- 
ent revenue-sharing  system  is  an  In- 
equitable method  of  reimbursing  counties 
for  the  loss  of  national  forest  lands  from 
the  local  tax  rolls. 

Basing  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  on 
the  assessed  value  of  the  forest  lands 
might  be  the  fairest  method  of  assuring 
the  counties  stable  revenues  of  which 
they  could  rely  in  their  long-range  plan- 
ning. I  am  mindful,  however,  of  the 
great  expense  that  would  be  Incurred  in 
making  the  regular  appraisals  that  would 
be  required  for  putting  payments  on  a 
valuation  basis.  For  this  reason  I  be- 
lieve that  the  simplest  solution  to  the 
problem  is  to  retain  the  present  system, 
based  on  forest  revenues,  and  make  an 
additional  payment  at  the  flat  rate  of  10 
cents  an  acre. 

My  bill  provides  for  this  payment  to  be 
made  directly  to  each  eligible  county, 
which  could  then  apportion  the  funds' 
among  its  townships,  school  districts,  and 
other  units  of  local  government. 

It  Is  also  unwise,  <4n  my  opinion,  to 
restrict  such  funds,  as  those  from  the 
revenue-sharing  payments  are  restricted, 
to  educational  and  road  construction 
purposes.  The  money  that  would  be 
available  under  my  bill  could  be  used  to 
build  and  maintain  roads  and  schools, 
but  also  could  be  used  for  other  essential 
purposes  of  local  government. 

This  legislation  is  vitally  needed  by  the 
counties  in  which  our  national  forests 
are  located  and  I  urge  its  enactment. 


Mr.  Spetiker,  I  am  convinced  that  these 
problems  have  now  l>een  quite  largely 
resolved  and  we  are  ready  to  create  the 
Canyonlands  National  Park.  The  bill  I 
introduced  yesterday  is.  I  think,  a  rea- 
sonable compromise  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  we  can  now  move  forward  with  the 
creation  of  the  park. 


Statement  Sapportin<  H.R.  5625 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   HEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1963 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  statement  I  submitted  to  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor  on 
June  11,  1963,  in  support  of  a  National 
Service  Corps: 

Statement  or  Hon.  Abraham  J.  Mxiltee 
Democrat,  or  New  York,  in  Support  of 
H-R  6625^  Befork  the  Housb  Special 
Stjbcommxttee  on  Labor,  Jxnrm  11,  1963 


Canyonlands  National  Park 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12.  1963 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Utah  is 
endowed  with  some  of  the  most  spectac- 
ular and  exciting  natural  scenic  attrac- 
tions in  the  world.  The  area  located  in 
the  southeast  portion  of  the  State  is  one 
of  the  most  colorful  in  the  world.  It  has 
long  been  the  desire  of  those  acquainted 
with  this  scenic  wonderland  to  conserve 
and  preserve  the  scenery,  the  natural 
and  historic  objects  for  the  enjoyment 
of  future  generations. 

Consistent  with  this  desire,  a  Canyon- 
lands  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  in 
the  87th  Congress.  Testimony  was 
heard  and  recorded  and  the  committee 
report  was  made  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  measure  be  passed.  Even 
the  minority  view  of  the  report  stated 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  much 
Of  this  area  is  of  a  true  national  park 
stature,  possessing  outstanding  scenic 
grandeur  unsurpassed  anywhere  else  in 
the  Nation.-  Exception  was  taken  to 
the  bill,  however,  because  of  threats  to 
private  interests  and  unresolved  ques- 
tions of  multiple  use. 

Since  that  time,  the  members  of  the 
Utah  delegation,  the  Governor  of  the 
btate  of  Utah  and  other  persons  and  or- 
ganizations involved  have  worked  dili- 
gently to  resolve  these  problems. 


Mr.  Chairman,  President  Kennedy  stated 
very  explicitly  In  his  Youth  Message  on  Feb- 
ruary 14.  1963.  that  "the  logic  and  value  of  a 
National  Service  Corps  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  work  and  success  of  our  Peace 
Corps  overseas.  •  •  •  While  admiring  the 
work  of  these  volunteers  In  carrying  their 
skills  and  Ideals  to  assist  the  needy  In  other 
lands,  It  Is  equally  clear  that  the  opportuni- 
ties for  service  are  also  large  here  at  home 
Although  the  United  States  Is  the  wealthiest 
Nation  the  world  has  ever  known,  the  poverty 
of  millions  of  our  people,  and  the  need  for 
training,  assistance,  and  encouragement  In 
numerous  corners  of  oiu'  country,  from  teem- 
ing slum  areas  to  those  depressed  rural  areas 
virtually  bypassed  by  technological  and  eco- 
nomic progress,  provide  fertile  fields  for 
those  citizens  with  the  desire  and  ability  to 
be  of  assistance." 

I  agree  with  the  President.    I  think,  how- 
ever, the  Justification  for  a  domestic  corpw 

aside  from  the  tremendous  need— should  not 
be  sought  so  much  In  the  success  of  Its  for- 
eign predecessor  as  In  the  Inherent  rlght- 
ness  of  the  idea  It  represents.  That  Is- 
It  Is  time  for  the  Pederal  Government  to 
give  a  boost  of  a  very  particular  kind  to 
the  American  volunteer  social  work  tradi- 
tion. 

Why  boost  the  American  volunteer  social 
work  movement?  Because  the  only  reasons 
for  not  doing  so  are  either  that  no  need 
exists  or  that  there  Is  a  better  alternative 
I  would  challenge  anyone  to  assert  that  no 
such  need  for  more  workers  In  the  social 
work  fields  exists.  The  need  Is  blatant,  and 
the  question  of  Its  existence  U  simply  not 
the  Issue.  The  Issue  Is:  who  Is  going  to 
provide  such  workers?  One  smaU  pamphlet 
recently  published  on  the  National  Service 
Corps  put  it  this  way: 

"Whether  or  not  it  Is  properly  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Federal  Government  to  supply 
volunteers  for  local  social  service  projects 
few  persons  question  the  value  of  work  of 
this  kind  or  doubt  that  more  volunteers 
for  It  are  needed."  ('Domestic  Peace  Corps  " 
Editorial  Research  Reports.  No.  13,  April  3 
1963. p  255  )  ^         • 

The  figures  from  the  Fact  Sheet  on  Social 
Work  Manpower  and  Social  Work  Educa- 
tion for  1962-63  describe  just  how  severe 
this  need  Is.  In  June  19«a,  2.318  students  In 
the  United  States  completed  their  aoclal 
work  education  and  received  their  master's 
degree  Ui  social  work.     Yet,  the  most  care- 
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f\il  estimates  avaUable  Indicate  that  un- 
ward  of  15,000  persons  would  have  to  be 
recruited  annually  to  replace  those  leav- 
ing the  field,  to  ataff  necessary  erpanalon  of 
existing  services,  and  to  man  newly  develop- 
ing services.  Moreover,  this  estimate  does 
not  take  aocovmt  of  the  full  expansion  of 
services  that  would  be  required  by  the  re- 
cent rapid  growth  In  population. 

In  addition,  right  now  there  are  10  000 
current  social  work  vacancies  for  which 
funds  are  available  but  for  which  qualified 
staff  cannot  be  foxmd. 

There  are  no  figures  on  how  well  volun- 
teers are  currently  working  to  fill  this  gap 
But  when  the  President's  Study  Group  for 
National  Voluntary  Service  consulted  State 
county,  and  local  officials  and  hundreds  of 
organizations  around  the  country  as  well  as 
the  professional  fields  that  would  be  most 
concerned  with  the  use  of  volunteer  WM-k- 
ers,  they  not  only  got  a  response  that  ex- 
pressed great  Interest  but  some  organizations 
also  submitted  concrete  proposals  outllnlUK 
projects  where  volunteers  could  be  used. 

For  example,  back  In  November,  when  the 
domestic  Peace  Corps  Idea  was  first  galnlne 
ground,  the  Mobilization  for  Youth  project 
on  the  lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan  was 
asked  for  recommendations  on  whether  and 
how  they  could  use  such  volunteers  The 
directors  replied  that  they  could  easUy  use 
a«  many  as  30  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and 
aaid:  "Almost  any  place  you  touch  on  our 
program  you  can  find  a  use  for  peace 
corpsmen."  i^««-c 

I  think  that  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  volunteers  provided  by  the  National 
Service  Corps  would  be  full-time  volunteers 
Most  persons  currently  doing  volunteer  work 
w-e  not  full-Ume  but  part-time  volunteers 
This  certainly  Is  undersUndable  In  that  for 
most  volunteers,  their  volunteer  wcwk  Is  only 
one  Item  on  a  crowded  schedule.  But  It  also 
makes  more  attractive  the  Idea  of  a  corps 
that  would  supply  volunteers  who  oould  do 
what  they  do  In  the  splrtt  of  total  commit- 
ment. 

A  director  of  Mobilization  for  Youth  once 
again,  showed  how  this  kind  of  commitment 
could  be  valuable.  It  would  mean  that 
these  full-time  volunteer  workers  could  live 
with    the    people    they    were    helping.     He 

"This  way  they  would  establish  their  own 
contacts  and  attachments — each  within  a 
different  pocket  of  the  neighborhood.  We 
would  want  them  to  root  themselves  In  the 
community,  to  understand  and  become  part 
of  Its  cxilture  and  climate." 

He  even  concluded  that  this  advantage  of 
a  peace  corpsman  gives  him  a  value  In  and 
of  his  own  that  Is  different  from  the  profes- 
sional worker  who  would  not  be  wUUng  to 
live  In  this  manner. 

I  think  another  way  to  really  appreciate 
the  possible  potential  and  value  of  a  home 
corps  to  this  country  Is  to  examine  the 
alternatives.  It  has  been  generally  admitted 
during  the  past  few  years  by  public  welfare 
personnel  that  payments  alone  to  the  poorer 
part  of  our  population  are  not  enough 
These  people  need  rehabilitation  to  make  a 
payment  meaningful.  We.  as  a  nation,  are 
coming  to  the  point  where  our  national  con- 
science will  not  tolerate  the  mere  transfer 
of  money  as  an  adequate  method  of  Im- 
proving the  lot  of  the  poor.  We  must  pro- 
vide the  right  social  services  to  help  people 
climb  from  the  confusion  and  despair  Into 
which  poverty   has   sunk   them. 

This  could  be  done  either  by  expanding 
our  public  welfare  programs  at  a  very  high 
price  to  provide  such  services,  or  it  can  be 
done  by  enacting  an  Idea  like  the  National 
Service  Corps,  which  would  achieve  many 
of  the  same  goals,  at  a  minimal  cost.  The 
special  kind  of  commitment  that  character- 
izes such  an  effort  Is  something  that  cannot 
be    bought    at    any    price,    and    yet.    Is    a 
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tremoMloualjr  raltuble  factor  1a  the  makeup 
of  »  prosnua  Uukt  aioos  at  r«liabUltaUcn. 
A  moat  Inpartant  coBsWerattea.  at  eoara*. 
la  how  the  potential  volunteen  and  how 
Um  aodal  wrfc  pcofcaaten.  la  general,  feel 
about  the  •etabllahakenk  of  sueh  a  eorpa. 
By  xkom  enough  spokeBmen  have  been  heard 
Trom  and  enouc^  aurveys  tabulated  U>  nuUu 
it  possible  to  draw  a  fairly  clear  picture. 

A  recent  publication  of  the  Preaident's 
Study  Group.  "Pacte  on  the  Proposed  Na- 
tional SerTlee  Program."  report*  the  follow- 
ing on  a  survey  they  conducted: 

More  than  10.000  students  at  65  colleges 
M\(X  oaiversiues  replied  to  the  quesUan- 
a<»ires,  88  percent  felt  a  national  service 
program  is  desirable:  70  percent  said  they 
would  joux.  or  consider  joining,  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

Responaea  from  over  4.000  senior  citizens 
skowed  thAt  SU  percent  think  the  program 
desirable,  and  57  percent  said  they  would 
join  or  conalder  Joming  " 

Not  too  long  ago.  the  SocIaI  Welfare  As- 
sembly, speaking  for  the  many  groupa  that 
are  Its  members,  took  a  stand  on  the  Ideu 
of  a  oationai  peace  corps.  Cautious  as  they 
were  Ln  their  statement,  they  explicitly  and 
iUU)ueaUanably  endijcsed  the  corps  Their 
published  poeiUon  statement  reads ; 

"The  NaJ. tonal  Social  Welfare  Assembly  be- 
llcvea  that  a  National  Service  Corps  under 
certain  condiUoas  can  make  significant  con- 
tributioDa  to  the  welfare,  health  and  educa- 
Uon  services  of  the  Nation. 

"We  believe  the  National  Service  Corps 
should  set  forth  sound  goals  which  can  be 
achieved  Under  poaltlve  conditions  the 
program  will  have  signiflcaiit  value  .uid 
merit." 

Such  support  U  vahia,ble  aiid  should  not 
be  Ignored. 

I  think  we  should  be  nu^t  encouraged 
and  spurred  to  establiahiug  such  a  corps 
by  the  words  of  ufie  of  our  fellow  rep^a- 
aentatlve's  daughters,  Barbara  Bogga,  when 
she  said  the  following  in  trying  to  capture 
the  current  mood  of  youth,  and  especially 
of  those  individuals  in  the  organization  she 
waa  discussing — the  National  Student  As- 
sociation. She  described  "a  growing  wlll- 
Ingneaa  to  act  on  suclai  Issues.  °  And  men- 
tioned; 'The  Good  Joe  Idea,  even  the  Ivory 
tower  Idea.  Is  disappearing  raptdly.  There 
Is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  college  stu- 
dents to  channel  their  new  awareness  into 
some  tyt)e  of  socially  worthy  activity  after 
graduating." 

This  bill.  H-R.  5625.  would  authorize  $5 
minion  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Although 
it  Is  not  specified  In  the  bUl.  I  understand 
that  the  goal  Is  to  get  1.000  persons  at  work 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1964.  and  perhaps. 
5.000  by  the  end  of  3  years.  I  agree 
with  those  who  would  keep  the  corps  small. 
It  Is  highly  desirable  to  use  It  as  a  catalytic 
agent  rather  than  developing  an  army  of 
workers  trpon  which  the  whole  Nation  might 
ultimately  depend  This  latter  ctevelopment 
might  also  stunt  the  very  kind  of  growth 
that  rt  is  trying  to  stimulate. 

The  provisions  for  the  volunteers  seem 
advisable,  and  the  $75  per  month  allow- 
ance, which  had  Initially  been  considered  at 
a  figure  less  than  $75.  seems  fair  I  under- 
stand that  many  have  both  speculated  on 
and.  then,  argued  about  the  contemplated 
length  of  the  training  period  for  these  vol- 
unteers. In  fact,  the  National  Student  As- 
sociation representatives  favored  a  3-raonth 
training  period  like  the  foreign  corps  vol- 
unteers rather  than  the  1  month  suggested 
by  the  Preeldenfs  Study  Group.  It  seems 
to  me  that  although  the  on-the-job  dtffl- 
cultles  at  the  foreign  and  domestic  assign- 
ments win  be  equal,  the  preparation  needed 
does  not  neeeaaarlly  have  to  be.  After  all. 
this  is  Amerte*  and  the  question  ot  a  new 
caltare  and  a  new  language  phis  all  the  other 
general    background   InformaUon    that    can 


be  laelpful  in  this  work  will  not  need  to  be 
covered  to  the  same  degree  as  in  a  totally 
foreign  land.  Much  that  la  known  by  any 
citizen  win  carry  over  although.  naturaHy. 
particulars  on  dtlTerent  minority  groups 
wni  have  to  be  filled  la 

I  definitely  favor  also  keeping  the  stipula- 
tion that  no  project  be  undertaken  unless 
the  local  community  has  initiated  the  ac- 
tion and  Invited  the  Federal  Government 
to  come  In.  There  Is  plenty  of  potential  In 
this  home  corps  and  there  Is  no  point  In 
stining  It  by  having  it  continually  embroiled 
In  disputes  wtth  Kx-sllttes  claiming  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  try  to  lmp<5se  its  will 
on  them.  Also,  to  have  the  Federal  Govern - 
ment  force  the  issue  is  to  deny  the  Initial 
purpose  of  the  legislation,  which  was  to 
supplement,  not   coerce,  local  action. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  saying  that 
the  time  to  pasa  this  bill  Is  now.  The 
potential  for  sodal  gains  Inherent  In  It  Is 
great,  and  the  expenditure  Is  small.  I  urge 
the   early    enactment    of    H  R     5625. 


Pretf^at  Kenaeily't  Grab  for  Fewer 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.ARKS 

(IF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TmxAs 
IN  THE  HOUaE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVKa 

Wednesday.  June  12.  I96i 

Mr.  ALGETR.  Mr  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Lhe  Uiilled  States  are  in  clanger  of 
loaiiig  their  freedoms  because  of  the  un- 
matched grab  for  power  by  President 
Kennedj'.  Not  eren  Prankiin  Roosevelt, 
in  his  bald  attempt  to  pack  the  Supreme 
Court,  could  match  the  demands  made 
by  the  present  occupant  of  the  White 
House.  And  the  real  danger  is  that  the 
President's  plans  to  downgrade  Congress 
and  seize  additioiml  power  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive are  applauded  by  some  Members 
of  Congress. 

The  dangers  lulierent  in  Executive  ex- 
cesses were  eloquently  exposed  by  Sena- 
tor THirosTow  B.  Morton,  who  took  the 
afllrmatlve  side  of  the  question,  "Is  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  Attempting  a  Grab  for 
Power? '■  in  this  weeks  i.ssue  of  the 
Washington  World.  Senator  Morto.n's 
article  follows; 

FREsrorfrT    Kenntot's    Grab    for    Power 

(By      Senator     TuauSTOM      B.      Mobtun.     of 

Kentucky) 

Until  right  now  there  has  been  pretty  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  success  o(  our  form 
of  government  rests  on  the  bctlance  of  powers 
amon^  the  legiaiatlve.  executive  <ind  Judicial 
branches  ot  the  Government. 

Bat  thinga  have  changed.  We  have  some 
fellows  In  Washington  who  equate  checks 
and  balances  with  brakes — brakes  on  thetr 
vehicle  of  execattve  pride  and  power. 

The  Budget  Director  told  Congress  its 
Members  could  nt  consider  the  budget 
properly  because  they  "Iragment"  It  by  divid- 
ing It  Into  receipts  and  expenditures.  Only 
the  President,  he  says,  caji  view  the  budget 
properly. 

When  Franklin  Roosevelt  tried  to  pack  the 
Supreme  Court  wltit  men  who  would  bend 
to  his  executive  will,  there  was  an  outcry 
that  rocked  the  cotantry. 

There  should  be  a  similar  outcry  now 
against  the  attempts  to  pack  the  executive 
with  so  much  excessive  power  that  all  tbe 
other  branches  of  yovernment  are  subordi- 
nated. 


DAMGaaOCS    XXCESSC8 

Perhaps  wo  could  be  excused  for  shruKKin. 
om  the..  e.«niUr.  exoea«..  On.  bf  *o^' 
they  SMIB  rslAUvely  Innocent.  To«tfc*J 
they  are  far  from  It.  And  nowhers^  thu 
more  alarmingly  apparent  than  In  the  hie- 
or-death  matters  of  our  national  security 

Key  members  of  congressional  committees 
recently  awoke  to  read  newspaper  stories  de 
scribing  our  negotiations  to  remove  missiu 
bases   from   Turkey   and    ItJily-  negotlaUons 
based  upon  Ejiecutlve  decusions. 

Jufct  a  few  weeks  eaxller  Khrushchev's  de 
nvmds    that    we    remove    those    mlssue,   ^^ 
return  for  hl.s  removal  of  missiles  from  Cuba 
h.id  been  hooted  down  as  another  Munich 

But  suddenly,  without  consultation  and 
without  the  opportunity  to  obtain  congreg. 
slonsl  e.tpresBion.s.  the  Munich  wus  under- 
way, prettied  up  with  a  new  set  of  clothes 
supposed  to  represent  modernization  of  our 
weapon.s  systems. 

The  Nassau  agreement  with  Prune  Min- 
ister Macmlllan  was  another  example  of  ne- 
gotiation in  sunny  secrecy,  of  decisions 
which  aJTert  xis  all  but  whirh  were  arrlvf^ 
at  quickly,  perhaps  precipitous!  v.  bv  the 
Executlse  alone. 

Perhaps  Congress  should  feel  no  pain 
at  being  left  out  of  that  one.  however  Ths 
President's  own  SecreUry  of  State,  or  a: 
leaot  the  man  who  carries  the  title,  wasn't 
even  present 

When.  If  ever,  a  dl»»arrnf»rrtent  is  finally 
reached,  one  wonders  what  razzle -daszle  of 
public  relations  wUl  be  used  to  k>reak  th« 
news  to  the  American  pei>p»e  and  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congresa 

Of  course,  there  are  excoses  aplenty  for  the 
ExecuUve  excess.  One  Is  that  our  society 
hfia  become  so  complex  It  can  no  longer  rely 
on  the  cumbersome  machinery  of  representa- 
tive g  )vernment  to  get  its  Job  done.  There 
seems  to  be  some  magic  mathematical  limit 
on    Individual    re.spon.slbllity. 

Planning  "  la  anotlMr  maglral  excuse  wurd 
Our  society  Is  said  to  be  so  Interdependent 
that  It  cant  rely  on  Individual  responsibility 
to  accomplish  the  Integrated  planinng  needed 
to  get  us  m  ivlng 

nisTmusT  or  p«ople 

I  think  these  excuses  are  nonsense.  The 
root  of  the  growing  tree  of  executive  power 
is  simply  distrust  of  the  people. 

The  New  FronUer  l.s  simply  a  frontier  of 
fear — fear  that  people  can  no  longer  man- 
age their  own  lives,  fear  that  they  might 
take  some  course  other  than  that  plotted 
and  planned  In  the  all-wise,  all-kn<>wlng 
ivory  tower 

Taxes  axe  described  in  tlu*  new  plulofcophy 
as  not  merely  a  means  to  raise  revenues  but 
as  a  way  to  distribute  Income.  Tlie  fre« 
market  doesn't  do  a  good  enough  Job 
People  spend  their  money  on  the  wrong 
things  The  solution^  Simple,  let  the 
Government  take  the  money  and  spend  it  for 
you. 

Its  reaUy  Ironic  In  this  period  of  our 
history,  since  the  turn  of  the  century  any- 
way, our  average  incomes  have  doubled  and 
doubled  again.  Our  Individual  education 
has  grown  from  a  grade  school  avemge  to  a 
high  school  average  and  Is  now  approaching 
a  full  college  average. 

MUST   COVKKNMENT    DO    ALL» 

Nererthele.ts.  we  find  that  the  prevailing 
theory  Is  that  we  are  nut  smart  enough  to 
handle  our  own  affairs.  We  must  bo  pro- 
tected from  onrsetves. 

We  cant  Insure  ourselves  against  sickness 
or  old  age.  Ths  Government  must  do  it  and 
do  It  all,  without  options,  given  Its  way. 

We  can't  build  our  own  schools  In  our  own 
conrununitle^.  The  Federal  Government 
must  do  It  for  us. 

We  can't  settle  our  own  affairs  In  busi- 
ness aiul  Industry;  the  Federal  Government 
alooe  la  wise  enough. 
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We  can't  raise  prices,  we  can't  lower  prices, 
we  can't  work  short  hours,  we  can't  work 
long  hours.  We  can't  be  trusted  even  to 
take  someone  to  liuich  for  a  business  chat. 

That's  the  nub  of  It — mistrust  of  the 
people. 


Why  Not  Let  Blue  Cross  Handle  Aged 
Care? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF   NEW    JERSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1963 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  we  have  been  occupied  of 
late  with  other  issues  of  paramount  con- 
cern, the  national  debate  over  methods 
to  provide  hospital  insurance  for  the  aped 
continues,  I  happen  to  believe  that  the 
best  method  is  a  program  financed 
Uirough  and  operated  under  social  se- 
curity. Those  interested  in  the  issue 
have  advanced  alternate  methods.  One 
such  method  was  recently  brought  to  my 
attention  by  a  physician  who  re.sides  and 
practices  in  Princeton,  N.J.  The  method 
he  suggests  is  set  forth  in  a  recent  i.ssue 
of  Medical  Economics.  It  is  outlined  in 
an  article  entitled  "Why  Not  Let  Blue 
Cross  Handle  Aged  Care?"  With  your 
permi-ssion  I  should  like  to  place  before 
you  this  article  and  my  reply  Uiereto 
which  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter.  The 
article  and  my  letter  are  as  follows: 

Why    Not    Let    But:    Cross    Handle    Aged 
Care?— That's  What  Blue  Cross  and  the 
AHA.  Propose  as  an  Alternative  to  the 
Administrations    Health     Cark    Plan — 
Heres     Why     TliEY     Say    the     Govern- 
MK.NT    Must    Pay     for    Hospital     Insur- 
ance   FOR    the    Aged,     but    Blue     Cross 
Should  Run  the  Program 
Practically  all  the  aged  need  help  In  pay- 
ing for  hospital  Insurance  policies.     It's  got 
to  be  Government  help,  and  "the  tax  source 
of  the  funds  Is  of  secondary  Importance  to 
us."     The    Important   thing    Is   for    the   In- 
surance to   be   purchased   and   administered 
through  the  voluntary  nonprofit  prepayment 
system. 

That's  the  gist  of  two  public  statements 
made  last  year  by  Blue  Cross  and  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association.  They  did  not  at- 
tract much  attention  then;  President  Ken- 
nedy's aged-care  plan  took  the  play  away 
from  them.  But  after  the  Kennedy  plan 
was  compromised  and  defeated  In  the  Sen- 
ate, some  Congressmen  took  a  second  look 
at  the  Blue  Cross-A.H.A.  proposal.  Its  com- 
bination of  Government  money  and  private 
Initiative  may  turn  out  to  be  a  popular  po- 
litical mix  In  1963. 

Can  you  pocket  the  Government's  money 
without  winding  up  in  the  Government's 
pocket?  A  good  many  doctors  have  won- 
dered If  that's  where  the  Blue  Cross-A.H.A. 
proposal  might  lead.  So  Medical  Economics 
Associate  Editor  Carlton  Smith  recently  put 
some  pointed  questions  to  Walter  J  McNer- 
iiey,  president  of  the  Blue  Cross  Associa- 
tion. Here  are  the  highlights  that  emerged 
from  their  discussion : 

"Question.  Mr.  McNernev.  doesn't  your 
proposal  call  for  a  kind  of  Government  sub- 
sidy of  Blue  Cross? 

"Answer.  No.  What  we've  proF>osed  Is  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  of  the  65-and-over  age 
group  to  help  them  buy  the  hospital  care 
protection   they  need  but  can't  afford 


"Question.  Do  you  mean  that  assistance 
would  be  given  directly  to  the  aged  to  help 
them  pay  for  Blue  Cross  coverage? 

"Answer.  We  haven't  specified  Blue  Cross. 
Our  proposal  was  that  the  administrative 
machinery  of  the  entire  voluntary  prepay- 
ment system  be  used.  There's  already  a 
shortage  of  skills  on  the  administrative  side 
of  health  care.  So  to  create  a  parallel  or- 
ganlz,iUon  as  a  Government  agency  would 
only  heighten  the  shortage  and  make  for 
unnecessary  duplication. 

"We  propose  to  make  use  of  the  experi- 
ence that  the  voluntary  system  has  acquired 
in  enrolling  millions  of  subscribers.  Blue 
Cross,  for  example,  has  developed  a  high 
degree  of  sophistication  In  working  with  doc- 
tors, hospitals,  and  subscribers.  As  a  result, 
quality  of  care  Isn't  subordinated  to  purely 
quanUtatlve  considerations.  For  quality 
hospital  care,  the  U.S.  public  needs  that  kind 
of  experience — and  it  can't  be  acquired  over- 
night. 

"Question.  Why,  then,  have  Blue  Cross 
and  the  hospitals  proposed  using  Govern- 
ment money  to  subsidize  the  over-65  group? 

'Answer.  Because  Blue  Cross  can't  provide 
the  money,  particularly  for  people  reaching 
retirement  age  who  never  had  Blue  Cross 
during  their  working  years.  They  never 
participated  In  creating  the  plan's  reserves. 
Blue  Cross  can't  undertake  to  subsidize  a 
special  group  and  at  the  same  time  continue 
to  be  competitive. 

"Question.  What  about  the  hospitals? 
Couldn't  they  give  aged  patients  a  discount? 

"Answer.  That  might  have  been  possible 
back  In  the  days  when  a  hospital  was  a 
•house  of  mercy'  with  mostly  volunteer 
labor.  Today's  hospital  doesn't  have  the 
financial  cushion  to  absorb  such  a  loss.  So 
If  you  eliminate  the  prepayment  system  and 
the  hospitals  as  a  subsidy  source,  the  only 
practicable  alternative  Is  Government 
money. 

"Question.  How  much  money?  A  good 
many  doctors  aren't  convinced  that  the 
over-65  are  In  quite  the  dire  straits  that 
are  publicized.  How  much  assistance  do  you 
think  Is  actually  needed? 

"Answer.  Blue  Cross  has  made  a  thorough 
study  of  that  question.  On  the  average,  the 
aged's  hospital  expenses  are  roughly  double 
those  of  people  under  65.  Their  Incomes, 
on  average,  are  of  course  considerably  less 
than  those  of  the  younger  group.  And  our 
study  tells  us  that  there  wiU  always  be  an 
aged  group  In  need  of  some  help. 

"Granted,  not  all  the  aged  need  help. 
Some  of  today's  aged  are  fah-ly  high  on  the 
scale  In  terms  of  assets  and  income.  Yet 
what  makes  the  aged  unique  as  a  group  is 
the  disproportionate  nvimber  with  low  In- 
comes and  high  health  care  expenses.  And 
because  of  their  fixed  Incomes,  they're  usual- 
ly not  protected  against  inflation. 

"Question.  If  the  need  for  assistance 
varies  within  the  aged  group,  how  will  you 
determine  who  gets  how  much  help? 

"Answer.      Blue    Cross    and    the    hospitals 

have    suggested    a    scaled-Income    system 

more  help  to  those  with  low  Incomes,  less 
help  to  those  with  higher  incomes.  An 
aged  person  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  might 
be  subsidized  to  the  extent  of  100  percent 
of  the  cost  of  his  hospital  Insurance.  Some- 
one at  the  top  of  the  scale  might  get  a  25- 
percent  assist.  And  there  would  be  grada- 
tions In  between. 

•  Question  Would  every  aged  person  get 
some  help,  whether  he  needed  it  or  not? 

"Answer.  Yes.  On  the  scaled-income  sys- 
tem, everybody  would  receive  some  help.  We 
feel  that  the  relatively  few  aged  with  sub- 
stantial resources  have  been  overplayed  as  a 
reason  for  not  simplifying  the  subsidy  sys- 
tem. 

"Question.  How  would  you  determine 
where  an  aged  person  belonged  on  the  sub- 
sidy scale? 


"Answer.  Probably  by  a  special  report  he'd 
make  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  or  to 
some  other  Government  agency. 

"Question.  Then  each  person  receiving 
assistance  would  get  his  money  directly  from 
the  Government — as  a  monthly  check,  for 
example? 

"Answer.  The  amount  could  be  added  to  a 
Government  retirement  check,  or  it  could  be 
a  separate  check.  Each  recipient  would  have 
to  supply  evidence  that  he  was  insured  for 
hospital  care— possibly  through  certification 
by  the  carrier. 

"Question.  Let's  Uke  a  bank  president 
who  retires  with  a  net  worth  of  $1  mlllioi.- 
plus  and  an  Income  of  around  $75,000  ;. 
year.     Would  he  be  eligible  for  assistance? 

"Answer.  It's  conceivable  that  he'd  get  a 
minimal  subsidy  If  he  carried  health  insur- 
ance. Whether  he'd  need  It  or  not  isn't 
really  the  issue,  as  far  as  Congress  is  con- 
cerned. There  are  strong  forces  in  the 
country— Including  people  in  Indu-stry 
management  itself— who  feel  that  after  all 
the  taxes  they've  paid  to  the  Government, 
they  and  their  employees  and  dependent* 
should  get  something  In  return.  If  such 
power  groups  developed  enough  weight.  Con- 
gress would  have  to  see  that  everybody  got 
something.  That's  a  matter  of  cold  political 
reasoning. 

"Question.  Mr.  McNerney,  wouldn't  your 
proposed  system  bring  the  Government  into 
medicine  on  a  large  scale? 

"Answer.  The  Government  would  cer- 
tainly develop  some  sUndards — some  con- 
trols. But  the  extent  to  which  it  would  try 
to  manipulate  the  controls — to  take  over  - 
would  be  an  Indication  of  how  well  or  poorly 
Blue  Cross  performed.  We  think  our  stand- 
ards and  performance  are  so  good  that,  if 
we  were  Involved,  there'd  be  no  need  lor 
excessive  Government  controls. 

"Question.  But  If  you  opened  the  door 
to  the  Government  this  way,  wouldn't  a 
soon  want  to  take  over? 

"Answer.  I  think  not.  Blue  Cross  is  cover- 
ing many  retired  Federal  employees  through- 
out the  country,  and  our  underwriting  rela- 
tionship with  the  Government  is  working 
well.  The  State  of  Texas  U  buying  Blue 
Cross  for  its  indigent  aged  patients,  and  our 
experience  there  is  good, 

"The  administration  and  Congress  might 
welcome  our  voluntary  prepayment  plan  as 
a  buffer  against  the  many  complex  issues 
that  arise  in  the  course  of  covering  a  sizable 
part  of  the  population.  Besides,  there  s  a 
growing  bipartisan  sentiment  that  the  Indi- 
gent in  this  country  deserve  to  get  good 
quality  health  care.  This  feeling  Isn't  nec- 
essarily prompted  by  a  desire  to  have  the 
Government   take   over   medicine. 

"Question.  Granting  the  good  Intentions. 
Isn't  there  a  danger  that,  once  you  started 
a  plan  such  as  you  propose  for  the  aged, 
pretty  soon  everybody  would  want  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  for  his  hospital  care? 

"Answer.  Some  people  may  be  aiming  for 
that.  But  right  now  the  bipartisan  middle 
group  In  Congress  doesn't  seem  to  be.  The 
essential  question  Is  this:  Would  acknowl- 
edging the  need  for  more  Government  help 
to  the  aged  strengthen  the  voluntary  health 
Insurance  system  or  weaken  it?  I'm  con- 
vincea  that  what  Blue  Cross  and  the  hos- 
pitals are  proposing  would  strengthen  the 
voluntary  system." 


Dear  Doctor:  I  want  to  thank  you  for  for- 
warding the  article  entitled  "Why  Not  Let 
Blue  Cross  Handle  Aged  Care?"  which  ap- 
peared In  the  May  6  Issue  of  Medical  Eco- 
nomics. I  read  that  article  with  great  In- 
terest. As  I  promised  In  my  letter  of  la.st 
week,  my  views  respecting  the  article  follow: 

Blue  Cross,  It  would  appear,  is  again  Jock- 
eying for  position  as  Congress  heads  toward 
renewed  consideration  of  a  hospital  Insurance 
program  for  the  elderly. 
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The  Blue  Cross  Association  proposes  that 
a  Federal  program  for  the  elderly  consist  of 
subsidization  of  the  cost  of  acceptable  pri- 
vate hospitalization  coverage  (I.e..  Blue 
Cross).  The  Government's  contributions 
are  to  be  made  on  a  sliding  scale  based  up- 
on  individual   Income 

I  think  the  proposal  Is  deficient  on  several 
counts: 

1  Subsidization  of  Blue  Cross  contracts 
would  Involve  considerably  more  cost  to  the 
program  than  If  the  underwriting  func- 
tion were  assumed  by  a  social  security  fund. 
Additional  expenses  Involved  would  Include: 
(a)  risk  charges:  (b)  unnecessary  or  un- 
reasonable charges  for  overhead  such  as 
might  be  Involved  In  the  payment  of  sal- 
aries, advertising,  promotion,  and  lobbying 
exfjenses:  (c)  pajrments  to  hospitals  In  ex- 
cess of  reasonable  costs — a  reimbursement 
practice  of  a  number  of  Blue  Cross  plans: 
(d)  the  cost  of  Blue  Cross  establishment  and 
operation  of  a  national  apparatus.  Blue 
Cross,  as  you  know,  is  not  really  a  func- 
tioning national  entity,  but  Is,  essentially, 
a  loose  confederation  of  more  than  70  differ- 
ent organizations.  Coordinating  all  these 
local  plans  would  represent  a  costly  and 
complex  operation  and  the  national  head- 
quarters has  not  had  any  comparable  task 
In  the  past,  so  that  It  cannot  be  demon- 
strated that  the  capacity  exists.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Blue  Cross  Association  has  on 
several  occasions  been  unable  to  obtain  com- 
pliance among  member  plans  with  Its 
announced  national  policy  because  the 
authority  of  local  member  plans  has  been 
dominant. 

2  Blue  Cross  claims  that  It  now  has  5 
million  subscribers  who  are  aged  65  and 
over  A  large  proportion  of  those  enrolled 
pay  premiums  based  upon  community  rat- 
ing— that  Is.  rates  representing  an  average 
cost  of  all  subscribers,  both  young  and  old. 
Blue  Cross  says  that  It  pays  out  far  more 
than  It  takes  in  from  Its  older  members.  A 
program  Involving  Goverrxment  subsidy 
would  encourage  Blue  Cross  to  raise  Its  pre- 
mium levels  to  a  point  covering  the  actual 
claims  experience  of  these  older  persons. 
eliminating  the  community  rating  factor:  a 
factor.  Incidentally,  which  had  been  In- 
cluded In  the  premiums  charged  these  older 
people  during  their  younger  and  more 
claims-free  working  years  The  Government 
would  thus  conveniently  relieve  Blue  Cross 
of  a  major  obligation  by  Its  payment  of  sub- 
stantially higher  premiums  for  the  same 
coverage  previously  provided  by  Blue  Cross 
at  lower  cost.  This  would  be  a  unique 
beneficial  gesture  toward  Blue  Cross  and 
would  not  affect  commercial  Insurance  com- 
panies In  the  same  fashion  The  commercial 
carriers,  as  you  know,  have  been  making  a 
substantial  profit  on  the  limited  coverage 
offered  to  older  people 

3.  There  Is  no  question  that  a  social 
security  underwritten  and  administered  pro- 
gram would  hold  the  interests  of  those  In- 
sured paramount  There  are  serious  ques- 
tions raised,  however,  as  to  whether  many 
Blue  Cross  plans  have  an  equal  overriding 
commitment  to  their  sut>scrlbers.  I  think  It 
fair  to  state  that  Blue  Cross  boards  of 
directors  are.  In  the  main,  dominated  by  p«»r- 
sons  directly  or  Indirectly  connected  with 
the  providers  of  health  services — hospitals, 
doctors,  etc.  State  regulatory  agencies  have 
exhibited  increasing  concern  over  this  Im- 
balance in  representation,  and  what  even 
borders  on  conflict  of  Interest.  What  we 
want  Is  a  program  with  an  unqualified,  un- 
hedged, and  unlimited  dedication  to  the 
beneficiaries  of  that  program  I  know  social 
security  can  make  that  commitment:  Blue 
Cross,   at   least   at   present,   cannot. 

4.  No  one  has.  as  yet.  been  able  to  devise 
an  equitable  and  satisfactory  Income  test — 
and  Blue  Cross  Is  no  exception  Such  a  test 
would  greatly  complicate  any  program  and 
would   result    In    Inequities    to    many    bene- 
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flclarles.  The  requirement  that  millions  of 
people  copay  premium  costs  would  mean 
that  many  might  not  be  able  to  pay  Initially 
or  maintain  their  share  of  the  cost.  Indeed, 
as  premium  costs  went  up  the  burden  would 
become  ever  greater.  But.  my  principal 
objection  to  this  feature  is  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  social  Insurance  program,  not  a 
public  assistance  plan  with  a  means  test. 
All  beneficiaries  should  be  able  to  secure 
the  protection  on  an  equal  basis:  employ- 
ment of  an  Income  test  works  against  this 
vital  principle. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  all  of  the  Blue  Cross 
plans  w£int  to  participate  In  a  social  security 
financed  program.  The  American  Hospital 
Association  statement  of  January  1962. 
quoted  In  the  Medical  Economics  article. 
s;iys.  "The  tax  source  of  the  funds  is  of  sec- 
ondary importance  to  us."  The  Blue  Cross 
plans,  meeting  concurrently  with  the  A.H.A. 
omitted  that  phrase  from  their  statement. 
I  understand  that  this  omission  was  deliber- 
ate and  refiects  the  substantial  opposition 
of  a  number  of  Blue  Cross  plans  to  the 
essential  principle  of  social  security  financ- 
ing. Related  to  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
Blue  Cross  plans  do  not  speak  with  "one 
voice."  The  75  or  76  plans  are,  basically, 
locally  and  not  nationally  oriented.  Their 
policies  vary,  reflecting  local  biases,  prej- 
udices, and  methods  of  operation — many  of 
which  would  be  unacceptable  In  a  national 
program. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  illustration  of 
the  degree  of  disorder  and  lack  of  agreement 
among  the  various  plans  occurred  last  fall. 
The  Blue  Cross  Association,  at  that  time, 
announced  in  full-page  advertisements  that 
all  Blue  Cross  plans  were  prepared  to  offer 
new  plans  of  hospital  protection  for  the 
elderly  during  the  fall  of  1962.  Millions  of 
older  Americans  were  tragically  misled  hy 
that  advertising  campaign.  Many  Blue 
Cross  plans — Including  the  two  larE;est 
ones — did  not  offer  new  programs.  The  B'.ue 
Cross  Association  could  not  force  Its  re- 
luctant or  recalcitrant  member  plans  to  im- 
plement a  national  program.  Blue  Cross, 
definitely,  does  not  speak  with  a  single  voice. 
It  Is,  rather,  an  unled.  dissonant  chorvw. 

I  realize  that  the  position  I  have  out- 
lined above  is  somewhat  strong.  I  should 
point  out  that  I  am  familiar  with  a  number 
of  outstanding  Blue  Cross  plans  which  do 
a  fine  Job  of  serving  the  public  Interest. 
Unfortunately,  too  many  other  Blue  Cross 
plans  do  not  meet  the  high  standards  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  the  best  plans.  I 
should  also  Indicate  that  while  I  firmly 
oppose  subsidies  to  Blue  Cross.  I  have  an 
open  mind  on  the  possibility  of  making  use 
of  Blue  Cross  In  certain  aspects  of  adminis- 
tration of  a  social  security-financed  program. 


National  Lotteries  of  Paraguay,  Peru, 
Uruguay,  and  Venezuela 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NXW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12.  1963 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  77 
foreign  countries  that  operate  Govern- 
ment lotteries  have  found  that  restrain- 
ing rather  than  prohibitive  measures  are 
best  not  only  in  coping  with  the  gambling 
problem  but  in  raising  additional  reve- 
nue Today  I  would  like  to  go  back  to 
South  America  and  point  out  four  other 
countries   that   utilize   Crovernment-run 


lotteries  as  the  best,  painless  revenues 
producers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  countries 
make  the  normal  gambling  urge  of  their 
people  work  for  the  benefit  of  health  and 
social  welfare. 

Paraguay  is  a  small  and  impoverished 
nation  of  about  2  million  people.  Reve- 
nue sources  are  few  and  far  between,  but 
public  needs  are  great.  Luckily.  Para- 
guay is  smart  enough  to  take  advantage 
of  a  national  lottery.  The  total  gross  re- 
ceipts for  1962  came  to  $900,000.  of  which 
almost  $187,000  went  to  the  Government 
The  net  revenues  were  used  by  the  de- 
partment of  maternal  and  child  care  for 
the  mother-child  care  program. 

Peru  is  another  country  that  takes  ad- 
vantage of  and  capitalizes  on  the  gam- 
bhntj  spirit  of  Its  people.  The  gross  an- 
nual  receipts  for  1962  were  S2.506.000 
The  net  Income  was  $406,000.  which  was 
used  to  Increase  the  charity  funds  of  the 
public  benevolent  organizations  operat- 
ing the  lotteries.  These  funds  were  ear- 
marked for  hospital  and  medical  services 

Uruguay  Is  also  a  small  country  of 
some  3  million  people,  but  it  also  has  the 
sense  to  realize  that  great  benefits  may 
be  derived  from  a  national  lottery.  The 
gross  receipts  for  the  year  1962  came  to 
over  $18  million,  an  increase  of  $3  million 
over  last  year.  The  total  net  income  to 
the  Government  came  close  to  $5  million 

Venezuela  is  another  country  where 
the  wheels  of  fortune  spin  on  behalf  of 
the  public  welfare.  This  small  nation 
took  in  over  $28  million  In  1962.  After 
payment  of  prizes,  about  $2 '4  million 
went  to  the  Government  treasury.  All  of 
the  Income  was  set  aside  for  the  support 
of  charities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  our  taxes  rapidly 
rising  and  with  the  need  for  new  sources 
of  revenue  to  meet  our  public  demands 
becoming  more  pressing.  Is  there  a  more 
painless  or  sensible  way  of  raising  Gov- 
ernment revenue  than  a  national  lot- 
tery   None  of  these  countries  think  so. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  our  stubborn- 
ness and  reluctance  in  not  having  our 
own  Government-run  lottery  in  the 
United  States.  If  we  took  advantage  of 
a  national  lottery  in  this  countr\'.  we 
could  raise  over  $10  billion  a  year  In  add- 
ed Income  which  could  be  used  for  tax 
relief  and  reduction  of  our  national  debt. 
What  a  lift  this  would  be  to  Mr  and  Mrs. 
American  taxpayer. 


New  Climate  for  Feighan 

EX'reNSION  OF  REMAPKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneoday,  June  12.  1963 

Mr  VANIK  Mr  Speaker,  the  now 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  is  a  well-known 
and  articulate  authority  In  this  impor- 
tant and  highly  sj>eclall7-ed  field  of  con- 
gressional work.  He  brings  to  his  new 
responsibilities  20  years  of  Intensive  ex- 


perience witli  the  problems  of  people 
made  homeless  by  war,  tyranny,  and 
revolution.  His  keen  knowledge  of  law, 
world  affairs,  and  the  crisis  of  the  cold 
war  qualifies  him  as  a  natural  for  the 
chairmanship  of  this  subcommittee. 

A  news  story  appearing  in  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  on  June  12  reflects  the 
thoughtful  views  of  our  colleague, 
Michael  A.  Feighan,  as  he  assumes  his 
new  chairmanship.  This  report  of  a 
personal  Interview  by  Alvin  Silverman  is 
a  warm  and  well-deserved  tribute  to  a 
distinguished  American. 

By  unanimous  consent,  obtained  June 
12. 1  insert  this  Item  In  the  Record: 
New  Climate  for  Feighan 
Washington. — Michael  A.  Feighan,  of 
Cleveland,  brandnew  chairman  of  the  House 
group  that  handles  Immigration  matters, 
leaned  back  In  his  chair  and  looked  over  the 
top  of  his  rimless  glasses  at  the  celling. 

The  head  man  of  a  most  Important  com- 
mittee In  the  congressional  scheme  of  things, 
Feighan  was  pondering  a  question  about  his 
views  on  Immigration. 
It  was  an  unusual  experience  for  him. 
For  20  of  his  21  years  as  a  House  Member, 
he  had  served  on  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Now  with  the  death  of  Congressman  Francis 
E.  Walter.  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was 
Its  ranking  Democratic  member.  For  14  of 
those  years  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Nationality.  Now,  with  Walter  gone,  he 
was  Its  chairman. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  occurrence  be- 
cause, even  though  Feighan  had  been  articu- 
late and,  at  times,  verbose  about  Immigra- 
tion poUclee,  few  persons  had  sought  out  his 
views  or  listened  very  attentively  to  his 
expressions. 

People  talk  of  "the  leadership"  and  of  "ma- 
jorities" but  the  Individuals  who  run  the 
show  In  the  Congress  are  the  committee 
chairmen.  They  can  block  legislation  or 
they  can  report  it  out.  If  you  want  to  get 
national  publicity,  you  make  a  speech  on 
Capitol  Hill.  If  you  want  to  get  a  particular 
measure  enacted  into  law.  you  make  friends 
with  the  chairmen  of  the  committees. 

Feighan  may  or  may  not  have  been  re- 
flecting on  the  turn  of  events.  When  he 
answered,  though.  It  was  apparent  he  had 
been  reflecting  on  Immigration  laws. 

The  handsome  Clevelander,  whose  rippling 
silver  hair  usually  causes  more  gallery  com- 
ment than  many  of  his  colleagues'  declama- 
tions, leaned  forward  suddenly  and  said: 

"Our  immigration  laws  should  be  pointed 
at  three  major  objectives." 

The  first  of  these,  said  Feighan,  was  to 
reunite  families,  with  citizens  of  the  United 
States  receiving  priority. 

Second,  he  went  on,  we  should  seek  to  ac- 
quire special  skills  and  aptitudes  needed  by 
our  national  economy,  cultural  Interests  and, 
In  fact,  our  security.  This,  he  explained, 
could  best  be  done  through  a  selective  immi- 
gration process  geared  to  our  established 
needs. 

And  third,  said  Feighan,  our  Immigration 
laws  should  provide  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  a  reasonable  flexibility  of 
action  so  he  may  move  quickly  In  interna- 
tional emergencies  growing  out  of  wars,  tyr- 
anny, and  human  upsets. 

"Tlie  world  looks  to  the  United  States  for 
leadership  in  these  circumstances."  Feighan 
explained,  referring  especially  to  his  third 
point.  "A  rapid  response  could  spell  the 
difference  between  peace  and  war." 

Above  all.  In  the  Clevelander "s  opinion,  our 
Immigration  policy,  as  all  U.S.  policy,  must 
serve  the  common  good  of  our  people.  It 
must  reflect  what  is  best  for  the  Interests  of 
the  United  SUtes.  domestically  and  Inter- 
nationally. 


"Our  immigration  laws,  through  which  pol- 
icy Is  put  into  practice,  must  be  consistent 
with  the  traditions  and  history  of  our  Na- 
tion," Feighan  asserted. 

"We  are  a  Nation  made  great  by  the  toils, 
the  hopes,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  creative 
genius  of  people  whose  origins  go  back  to 
many  other  countries  of  the  world. 

"We  have  been  a  safe  haven  for  oppressed 
people,  people  who  have  suffered  religious 
and  political  persecution,  people  made  home- 
less by  war,  aggression,  terror,  and  tyranny. 

"In  my  opinion."  Feighan  continued,  "our 
Immigration  laws  must  be  flexible,  complete- 
ly in  tune  with  the  changing  times  and  con- 
sistent with  our  responsibilities  as  the  leader 
of  freedom's  cause." 

Cleveland,  for  many  years,  has  been  the 
great  melting  pot  of  the  United  States, 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  its  population  is  either 
foreign-born  or  second-generation  American. 
Its  Hungarian  community,  to  pick  out  only 
1  of  the  14  principal  nationalities,  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  In  the  world  outside  Budapest. 

Now  a  Clevelander  has  much  to  say  about 
American  Immigration  jxillcy. 


Macdonald  Praises  Passamaquoddy  Pub- 
lic Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1963 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  New- 
England,  which  has  long  had  the  un- 
enviable distinction  of  paying  the  high- 
est electric  rates  in  the  continental 
United  States,  may  soon  be  getting  ready 
to  do  something  about  it. 

I  await  the  report  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment on  its  restudy  of  the  Passama- 
quoddy project  and  St.  John  River.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  report  will 
be  completed  by  July  I  of  this  year.  I 
certainly  hope  it  will  be  a  favorable  re- 
port— a  report  which  will  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  comprehensive  development 
of  New  England's  water  resources. 

I  have  in  the  past  supported  water  re- 
source development  programs  through- 
out the  Nation.  I  sincerely  hope  those 
of  you  from  other  areas  will  view  this 
proposal  with  favor  when  it  Is  brought 
before  the  Congress  for  action. 

I  want  to  outline  some  of  the  recent 
developments  which  are  putting  the 
problem  of  ix)wer  costs  in  New  Eng- 
land— and  the  possible  solutions — into 
clearer  focus  than  ever  before. 

First,  It  is  an  unfortunate  and  dis- 
tressing fact  that  power  rates  in  New- 
England  are  too  high. 

William  D.  Shipman  documented  this 
statement  in  his  1962  book.  "An  Inquiry 
Into  the  High  Cost  of  Electricity  in  New- 
England."  He  found  that  rates  in  New 
England  were  12  to  15  percent  higher 
than  comparable  rates  of  private  utilities 
outside  of  our  area.  He  found  that  on 
a  cost  per  kilowatt-hour  basis,  the  dif- 
ference was  even  greater — 46  percent 
higher  in  New  England. 

Federal  Power  Commission  Chairman 
Joseph  Swidler  documented  the  fact  that 
New  England  power  rates  are  too  high  in 
a  speech  in  Boston  In  October  1962.    Mr. 


Swidler  observed:  'New  England  still 
has  far  to  go  In  taking  advantage  of  its 
opportunities  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing and  selling  electric  pow-er." 

In  1961,  Mr.  Swidler  noted,  the  average 
residential  consumer  in  New  England 
used  3,113  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity. 
But,  he  added,  that  w-as  23  percent  below 
the  national  average  of  4,019  kilowatt- 
houi-s.  These  figures  raise  sharply  the 
question  whether  consimiers  in  New  Eng- 
land are  achieving  the  full  benefits  of 
electrical  living. 

The  latest  available  figures  from  the 
Federal  Power  Commission — as  of  Janu- 
aiy  1.  1962 — show  that  New  England  res- 
idential consumers  are  paying  from  4.8 
percent  to  20.5  percent  more — highest  in 
the  continental  United  States — for  250 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  than  the 
average  U.S.  residential  con.sumers. 

Manufacturing  industries  in  New-  Eng- 
land fare  much  worse.  A  recent  study 
by  the  Electric  Consumers  Infonnation 
Committee  reveals,  for  example,  that 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  United 
States  paid  an  average  of  0.882  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour  for  purchased  power  in 
1960.  But  New  England  manufacturing 
industries  paid  an  average  of  1.452  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour  for  the  power  they 
purchased  in  1960.  That  was  highest  in 
the  Nation.  65  percent  more  than  the  na- 
tional average,  and  181  percent  more 
than  in  the  east  south-central  region. 

Consider  this:  If  power  purchased  by 
the  New  England  manufacturing  indus- 
tries had  been  just  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
cheaper — in  1960.  our  industries  would 
have  saved  $11.4  million.  And  even  a  1 
million  decrease  in  the  cost  of  power 
would  have  still  kept  New  England's  cost 
of  power  highest  in  the  Nation. 

Now  I  want  to  point  out  that  New- 
England  is  begimiing  to  speak  out  on  this 
issue.  We  are  concerned  and  we  w-ant 
to  do  something  about  it.  The  Boston 
Herald  noted  in  an  editorial  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1962: 

Here  is  another  opportunity  for  useful 
leadership  by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
in  1963-64  •  •  •.  It  is  to  bring  about  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  power. 

I  want  to  add  that  all  of  us  from  New 
England  have  an  opportunity  for  use- 
ful leadership  on  this  issue. 

The  same  Boston  Herald  observed  so 
accurately  in  another  editorial  on  No- 
vember 23,  1962: 

Electricity  is  not  only  costlier  in  New 
England  than  elsewhere  in  the  country,  but 
to  make  it  cheaper  would  give  tremendous 
impetus  to  the  whole  economy  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

Another  Massachusetts  newspaper 
added  its  voice  to  the  call  for  action  a 
few  months  ago.  In  an  editorial  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1963,  the  Haverhill  Journal  de- 
clared in  sharp  language: 

The  cost  of  power  In  this  region  is  out- 
rageous. It  is  a  definite  factor  deterring  our 
future  industrial  growth  and  must  be 
brought  into  line  with  reason  if  we  are  to 
achieve  any  genuine  progress. 

The  Journal  added: 

If  we  are  being  overcharged  for  electricity, 
let's  find  out  why  and  put  a  stop  to  It.  if 
we  are  not  being  overcharged  by  our  electric 
utilities,  let's  find  out  whv  their  rates  have 
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to  be  so  much  higher  than  private  owned 
utility  companies  in  other  reglona. 

Our  good  friends  and  neighbors  In 
nearby  New  York  are  also  voicing  their 
concern  about  high  power  rates.  In 
words  that  apply  so  aptly  to  New  Eng- 
land, a  group  of  industrial  leaders  in 
New  York  City  said  recently  that  hi£jh 
power  rates  are  "building  an  economic 
wall  around  our  city  that  may  halt  any 
future  plant  expansion  and  keep  vital 
new  industry  out." 

There  is  the  issue.  There  are  some  of 
the  recent  expressions  of  concern.  Now, 
what  can  we  do  about  if 

Mr.  Swidler.  the  FPC  Chairman,  of- 
fered several  concrete  suggestions  in  his 
Boston  speech.  He  urged  greater  Inte- 
gration of  facilities  and  operations,  and 
coordinated  planning.  He  urged  devel- 
opment of  the  region's  hydroelectric  po- 
tential. We  in  New  England  have  2.8 
million  kilowatts  of  undeveloped  hydro- 
power  capacity,  according  to  the  latest 
conservative  figures.  That  total  does  not 
include  an  estimated  1  million  kilowatts 
of  peaking  capacity  at  the  Passama- 
quoddy  project. 

Mr.  Swidler  also  urged  the  construc- 
tion of  large,  more  economical  generat- 
ing -plants,  as  well  as  greater  use  of 
power,  with  rate  reductions  to  stimulate 
Increased  use. 

Mr.  Shipman.  in  his  book  on  New  Eng- 
land power  rates,  suggested  that  a  re- 
gional power  policy  for  New  England 
would  be  desirable.  He  also  suggested 
consolidation  of  many  of  the  small  power 
companies  into  two  of  three  large  inte- 
grated systems. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Maine  I  Mr.  MuskieI  ob- 
served in  an  address  in  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
early  this  month  that  our  New  England 
"hydropwDwer  can,  and  should,  be  devel- 
oped now."  Unlike  atomic  energy,  he 
said,  "the  technology  is  already  perfected 
and  feasible  sites  have  been  surveyed. 
The  major  cost  of  a  hydro  project  is  in 
building  the  dam  to  form  the  reservoir. 
This  expense  is  subject  to  escalation  as 
price  levels  rise:  thus,  the  sooner  these 
projects  are  constructed,  the  lower  the 
anticipated  price  tag." 

The  point  ts  clear:  much  can  be  done 
to  make  more  power  available  to  Massa- 
chusetts at  lower  rates  I  hope  our  New 
England  region  will  band  together  as 
never  before  to  accomplish  this  goal  We 
ne«d  to  modernize  and  improve  our 
power  system  We  n«*d  multipurpose 
development  of  our  water  resources  and 
intenration  of  our  nov  dujomted  ■mall 
power  lymtem*  I  arte  ^t^»n1  itenrraiinir 
unit*.  ronvrntKMi«i  and  •tonic,  ^tould 
be  cao*trurted 

We  auchi  •eO  MMBtdrr  fryOor  of  a 

bftiM  t«  !**«  Knsl*nd  and  \.t>*  miirv 
Jtnrthe*M  tlw  feenWIt*  ahirr  .«th«-r  re- 
•  IMM    lM*«     mH>r«<d    Mti4e>     sajM/ar     fg- 


work  together,  on  our  own  and  in  co- 
operation with  the  appropriate  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  abundant  electricity  at  lower 
rates  in  our  region.  The  people,  busi- 
nesses and  industries  of  New  England  will 
benefit.    So.  too,  will  our  entire  Nation. 


Polar   Explorer,  Capt.   Finn   Ronne, 
U.S.  Naval  Re$erve  (Retired) 


EXTENSION  OF  RF:M ARKS 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1963 

Mr.  TOLI.EFSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Po- 
lar Explorer  Capt.  Finn  Ronne,  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve,  retired,  who  has  a  re- 
markable record  In  geographic  and 
scientific  exploration  of  the  Antarctic, 
was  honored  recently  by  the  Explorers 
Club  of  New  York  at  their  annual  ban- 
quet of  the  Wa.shington  group. 

The  Certificate  of  Merit,  of  which 
Captain  Ronne  is  the  second  worldwide 
recipient,  was  presented  him  by  Dr. 
Serge  KorfT.  president  of  the  Explorers 
Club  of  New  York.  In  presenting  the 
citation.  Dr  Korff  stated  "that  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Explorers  Club 
awarded  him  this  honor,  recognizing  his 
achievements  in  his  geographic  and  sci- 
entific contribution  to  polar  knowledge 
over  30  years  of  service  in  exploration." 

Captain  Ronne  in  accepting  this  honor 
expressed  his  appreciation  with  the  hope 
that  Dr.  Korff  would  convey  his  heart- 
felt thanks  for  the  club's  recognition. 
"It  was  very  thoughtful  and  gracious  of 
them  to  remember  me  at  this  time,"  he 
concluded. 

The  record  of  my  friend,  Capt.  Finn 
Ronne,  upon  which  this  citation  of  merit 
Is  based  Is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
arctic  and  antarctic  exploration.  To 
date.  Captain  Ronne's  distinguished  ca- 
reer encompasses  six  journeys  to  the 
Antarctic:  four  of  at  least  15  months' 
duration,  including  one  he  personally 
organized  and  led  in  1946-48.  as  well  as 
four  .summers  to  the  arctic  regions 

Norwegian  born  and  the  son  of  Martin 
Ronne.  who  was  with  Roald  Amundsen 
for  20  year*;  Finn  Ronne  s  enviable  rec- 
ord of  ^oRraplilcal  exploration  of  the 
"•A    '   'c^'.mi'hs'iMl  a5  .T".  *m<!i- 
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-sledge  party  that  completed  a  1.264-mile 
sledge  trip  in  84  days,  exploring  and  de- 
lineating 450  miles  of  new  coastline  in 
the  Pacific  quadrant,  and  claimed  newly 
discovered  land  for  the  United  States. 
On  the  mountainous  Palmer  Peninsula 
he  accurately  surveyed  more  than  300 
geographical  features,  photographed 
them  from  12  main  control  centers  and 
completed  a  sur\c'y  map  that  forms  the 
basis  for  control  of  tnmetrogon  photo- 
graphs he  took  on  his  later  exploratory 
flights  over  the  same  area  7  years  later. 
Commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  May.  1941.  he  served  in  World 
War  II  with  the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Ships 
in  charge  of  tenders  and  repair  ships  for 
which  he  received  Navy's  commendation. 
In  summer  of  1946  he  was  on  Navy  task 
force  staff  surveying  Canadian  Arctic 
and  northwest  Greenland  to  set  up 
weather  stations  and  construct  airstrips 
at  now  famous  Thule  Air  Force  Ba.se. 

Without  funds  of  his  own  and  against 
great  odds,  his  sheer  determination 
launched  the  Ronne  Antarctic  Research 
Expedition  1946-48.  With  congressional 
approval  for  loan  of  a  Navy  ship,  he 
solicited  funds  and  equipment  from  uni- 
versities and  scientific  organizations. 
The  Air  Force  lent  him  airplanes  for  ex- 
ploration and  aerial  photography  and 
the  Office  of  Naval  Research  outlined  a 
scientific  plan  to  follow.  The  23  people, 
including  his  wife.  Edith  Ronne.  the  183- 
foot  wooden  ship  Port  of  Beaumont  was 
manned  and  sailed  beyond  Cape  Horn, 
to  Marguerite  Bay,  off  Palmer  Peninsula, 
Antarctica,  where  his  ship  was  frozen  in. 
Based  on  shore,  his  party  spent  the  long, 
dark,  and  cold  winter  night  preparing  to 
tackle  geographical  problems  on  the 
suns  return.  His  party  of  aviation  peo- 
ple, himself  the  aerial  navigator,  made 
numerous  flights  and  mapped  known 
and  previously  unknown  land  to  the 
south  and  southwest  of  the  treacherous 
Wcddell  Sea.  Here  the  last  unknown 
coastline  in  the  world  was  delineated:  it 
stretches  from  Palmer  Peninsula  south- 
ernmost in  the  Woddell  Sea  to  Coats 
Land,  a  distance  of  about  450  miles 
Scientists  at  base  and  out  in  the  field 
with  doer  teams  conducted  investigations 
in  11  branches  of  science.  Mountain 
raneos  with  huge  glaciers  were  dl-scov- 
ered  In  the  newly  explored  Edith  Ronne 
Land  which  is  more  than  twice  the  .<;ize 
of  T'^xas — all  of  which  he  claimed  in  the 
name  of  the  Unltrd  States 

The    100   new   ffatures  discovered   In- 
r!iidr<  I^alnh  Bowman  Penln.sula    Ooulrl 
n.iv.  Mount  Merle  Tuv^    I^Mav   ^To^Il 
t  iiM  R*n"e   Bwerney  and  liOmell  Thoma* 
Moun'nin*    and  many  others      TTie  cor- 
reteli'>r  anil  lorattnn  of  all  of  the  nrwlv 
dif*'  rid      frature*      he      ktraird      on 
alW^CllHMp*   'frtt    tn   thr    Amrnran    (>r«- 
fffMplllaal       P^^'tt^        fr-i«n        Vali^ra  » 
0»fle      f"'<r^T  '.  «r    ry>m  >•  m*  rr  mji4«  ti    ' » 
ty   r«rt»   brf  »rr    \h»    r«|i«i4  itr>r    ihw 
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entlflc  publications  by  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research.  Other  publications  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  expedition  were  presented  the 
Air  Force,  the  Army,  Scientific  Monthly, 
Explorers  Journal,  et  cetera,  and  the 
popular  account  of  the  expedition  in 
'Antarctic  Conquest."  Captain  Ronne's 
own  story,  by  G.  P.  Putnam's,  New 
York.  The  expedition,  which  cost  a  total 
of  only  $50,000,  was  financed  on  a  shoe- 
string, but  the  accomplishments  of  Its 
23  members,  as  indicated  in  the  foreword 
of  "Antarctic  Conquest"  by  Dr.  Isaiah 
Bowman,  were  much  greater  than  any 
much  larger  and  costlier  expedition  of 
the  time.  Captain  Ronne's  work  has 
been  recognized  in  the  scientific  and 
geographical  polar  field.  In  1946  he  be- 
came the  first  American  postmaster  ever 
to  set  up  a  post  office  in  the  Antarctic 
and  thus  gave  him  official  backing  to  an 
otherwise  privately  financed  and  oper- 
ated polar  expedition. 


Promoted  to  captain  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve in  1953,  he  served  as  military  com- 
mander and  scientific  leader  of  Ellsworth 
Station,  southerrmiost  in  the  Weddell 
Sea  in  Edith  Ronne  Land  from  1956  to 
1958  with  38  men  in  his  expedition  to 
collect  scientific  data  under  the  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year  program.  In 
addition  to  a  thorough  scientific  study 
made  by  the  nine  civilians  in  the  party, 
Captain  Ronne  discovered  new  moun- 
tains and  glaciers  in  the  Edith  Ronne 
Land  sector  on  many  airplane  flights  and 
these  also  were  claimed  for  the  United 
States. 

EKiring  the  1958-59  season,  Captain 
Ronne  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
Argentine  Navy  to  accompany  their  ex- 
pedition to  their  many  bases  on  the 
Palmer  Peninsula  and  their  two  bases, 
deep  in  the  Weddell  Sea.  Again,  in  No- 
vember-December 1961  he  flew  to  Mc- 
Murdo  Sound  in  the  Ross  Sea  from  New 
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TurHSUAY,  Jl  NE  13,  1%3 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  "Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  and  In 
the  earth,  and  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
hallowed  be  Thy  name.  Give  us,  we 
beseech  Thee,  the  lowly  and  humble 
heart  emptied  of  presumptuous  pride 
which  is  the  only  shrine  where  any 
altar  pleasing  to  Thee  can  be  raised. 

Lead  us  to  the  still  waters,  to  the  elixir 
of  the  springs  by  the  wayside  which 
alone  can  save  us  from  spiritual  Im- 
poverishment, from  the  numbness  of 
routine,  from  cynicism  and  bitterness  of 
spirit.  Through  the  sincere  expression 
of  differing  appraisals  in  this  free  forum, 
may  the  final  wisdom  that  charts  the 
Nation's  course  in  these  perilous  times 
be  higher  thsoi  our  own — 

Set  our  feet  on  lofty  places. 
Gird  our  lives  that  they  may  be 

Armored  with  all  Chrlatllke  graces 
In  the  flght  to  set  men  free: 

Grant  ua  wisdom,  grant  ua  couraire. 
That  we  fail  not  man  nor  Thee. 

In    the    Redermer  *    name    we    pray, 
n 


REPORT  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEA- 
WAY DEVELOPMENT  CORPORA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT iH.  DOC.  NO.  122) 

The  "VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
10  of  Public  Law  358,  83d  Congress,  I 
transmit  herewith  for  the  information  of 
the  Congress  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration, covering  its  activities  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1962. 

John  P.  Kinnedy. 
The  White  House,  June  13,  1963. 


THE   JOL'KNAL 
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REPORT  OF  SURGEON  GENERAL  OF 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  <H. 
DOC.  NO  121) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  followint  mesaate  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which. 
with  the  accompanylnc  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare 

To  the  CongTftt  of  the  Vniled  States 

Under  the  proviatoru  of  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  8ervur  Art  a*  amended 
I  (laitAinil  hrt>-«tlh  fir  thr  infnrmatton 
•f  MM  Ci>ncrr«%  U>e  nrvrnth  annual  rr- 
part  af  th**  Hti'w<N>tt  (W-nrrai  •>(  th^  P<jb- 
Ur  llaAlth  i%rr\  ,r  ^unmaruirtM  *hr  ar 
of    Itw    Kr•ll^    r«^*«rrh    fM-|lll»r« 


Mm**  f    Ka««aav. 


Zealand  and  farther  on  to  land  at  the 
South  Pole.  This  visit  was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  50th  anniversary  of  Roald 
Amundsen's  sledge  expedition  when  they 
first  reached  the  South  Pole  on  the  14th 
of  December  1911.  In  the  summer  of 
1962  Captain  Ronne  spent  some  time  on 
Spitsbergen,  north  of  Norway  In  a  small 
97-foot  long  sealing  ship  cruising  along 
the  western  fiords  of  the  archipelago 
studying  this  little-known  island  group 
in  the  far  north. 

Thus  through  four  yearlong  winterings 
and  seven  summer  tours  in  the  cause  of 
science  and  geographical  exploration. 
Captain  Ronne  has  covered  more  terrain 
in  the  Antarctic  by  dog-team  travel  and 
airplane  flights  than  any  other  Antarc- 
tic explorer.  All  of  this  newly  discovered 
land  he  has  claimed  in  favor  of  his 
adopted  country,  the  United  States  of 
America,  In  the  never-ending  direction 
of  ener^s  toward  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 


the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For   nominations   this  day   received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  79)  to  re- 
quire authorization  for  certain  appro- 
priations for  the  Coast  Guard,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  <  H.R  6868  >  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  endmg  June  30. 
1964.  and  for  other  purposes.  In  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  messace  further  announced 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  aicnatu 
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to  be  so  much  higher  than  private  owned 
utility  companies  In  other  regions. 

Our  good  friends  and  neighbors  in 
nearby  New  York  are  also  voicing  their 
concern  about  high  power  rates.  In 
words  that  apply  so  aptly  to  New  Eng- 
land, a  group  of  Industrial  leaders  in 
New  York  City  said  recently  that  high 
power  rates  are  "building  an  economic 
wall  around  our  city  that  may  halt  any 
future  plant  expansion  and  keep  vital 
new  industry  out." 

There  is  the  issue.  There  are  some  of 
the  recent  expressions  of  concern.  Now. 
what  can  we  do  about  it? 

Mr.  Swidler,  the  FPC  Chairman,  of- 
fered several  concrete  suggestions  in  his 
Boston  speech.  He  urged  greater  inte- 
gration of  facilities  and  operations,  and 
coordinated  planning.  He  urged  devel- 
opment of  the  region's  hydroelectric  po- 
tential. We  in  New  England  have  2  8 
million  kilowatts  of  undeveloped  hydro- 
power  capacity,  according  to  the  latest 
conservative  figures.  That  total  does  not 
include  an  estimated  1  million  kilowatts 
of  peaking  capacity  at  the  Passama- 
quoddy  project. 

Mr.  Swidler  also  urged  the  construc- 
tion of  large,  more  economical  generat- 
ing ^plants,  as  well  as  greater  use  of 
power,  with  rate  reductions  to  stimulate 
increased  use. 

Mr.  Shipman.  in  his  book  on  New  Eng- 
land power  rates,  suggested  that  a  re- 
gional power  policy  for  New  England 
would  be  desirable.  He  also  suggested 
consolidation  of  many  of  the  small  power 
companies  into  two  of  three  large  inte- 
grated systems. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie!  ob- 
served in  an  address  in  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
early  this  month  that  our  New  England 
'hydropower  can,  and  should,  be  devel- 
oped now."  Unlike  atomic  energy,  he 
said,  "the  technology  is  already  perfected 
and  feasible  sites  have  been  surveyed. 
The  major  cost  of  a  hydro  project  is  in 
building  the  dam  to  form,  the  reservoir. 
This  expense  is  subject  to  escalation  as 
price  levels  rise;  thus,  the  sooner  these 
projects  are  constructed,  the  lower  the 
anticipated  price  tag." 

The  point  is  clear:  much  can  be  done 
to  make  more  power  available  to  Massa- 
chusetts at  lower  rates.  I  hope  our  New 
England  region  will  band  together  as 
never  before  to  accomplish  this  goal.  We 
need  to  modernize  and  improve  our 
power  system.  We  need  multipurpose 
development  of  our  water  resources  and 
integration  of  our  now  disjointed  small 
power  systems.  Large  steam  generating 
units,  conventional  and  atomic,  should 
be  constructed. 

We  might  well  consider  creation  of  a 
Northeastern  Power  Administration  to 
bring  to  New  England  and  the  entire 
Northeast  the  benefits  which  other  re- 
gions have  enjoyed  under  similar  ar- 
rangements. Massachusetts  can  surge 
forward  on  a  tide  of  low  cost  energy  if 
proper  vision  and  imagination  are  used 
in  power  resource  development. 

All  of  us  in  New  EIngland — local  and 
State  officials,  business  and  labor  and 
farm  and  civic  groups,  all  consumers, 
and  those  of  us  who  represent  our  great 
region  in  the  Congress — all  of  us  must 


work  together,  on  our  own  and  in  co- 
op)eration  with  the  appropriate  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  abundant  electricity  at  lower 
rates  in  our  region.  The  people,  busi- 
nesses and  industries  of  New  England  will 
benefit.    So.  too,  will  our  entire  Nation. 


Polar  Explorer.  Capt.  Finn  Ronne, 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve  (Retired) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

OF    WASHLNOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1963 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Po- 
lar Explorer  Capt.  Finn  Ronne,  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve,  retired,  who  has  a  re- 
markable record  In  geographic  and 
scientific  exploration  of  the  Antarctic, 
was  honored  recently  by  the  Explorers 
Club  of  New  York  at  their  annual  ban- 
quet of  the  Washington  group. 

The  Certificate  of  Merit,  of  which 
Captain  Ronne  is  the  second  worldwide 
recipient,  was  presented  him  by  Dr. 
Serge  Korff.  president  of  the  Explorers 
Club  of  New  York.  In  presenting  the 
citation.  Dr.  Korff  stated  "that  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Explorers  Club 
awarded  him  this  honor,  recognizing  his 
achievements  in  his  geographic  and  sci- 
entific contribution  to  polar  knowledge 
over  30  years  of  service  in  exploration." 

Captain  Ronne  in  accepting  this  honor 
expressed  his  appreciation  with  the  hope 
that  Dr.  Korff  would  convey  his  heart- 
felt thanks  for  the  club's  recognition. 
"It  was  very  thoughtful  and  gracious  of 
them  to  remember  me  at  this  time,"  he 
concluded. 

The  record  of  my  friend,  Capt.  Finn 
Ronne.  upon  which  this  citation  of  merit 
Is  based  is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
arctic  and  antarctic  exploration.  To 
date,  Captain  Ronne's  distinguished  ca- 
reer encompas.ses  six  journeys  to  the 
Antarctic;  four  of  at  least  15  months* 
duration,  including  one  he  personally 
organized  and  led  in  1946-48.  as  well  as 
four  summers  to  the  arctic  regions. 

Norwegian  born  and  the  son  of  Martin 
Ronne,  who  was  with  Roald  Amundsen 
for  20  years.  Finn  Ronne's  enviable  rec- 
ord of  geographical  exploration  of  the 
Antarctic  was  accomplished  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen.  Trained  as  an  engineer,  he 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1923 
and  joined  the  engineering  staff  of  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Corp.,  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  He  became  a  citizen  in  1929.  On 
leave,  he  served  with  Admiral  Byrds 
1933-35  expedition  as  ski  expert  and  dog 
driver  and  sledged  for  months  in  Ant- 
arctica's interior  doing  geographical  ex- 
ploration and  survey. 

Back  with  Westinghouse  in  1935  he 
made  plans  for  his  own  small  expedition 
which  suddenly  snowballed  into  U.S. 
Antarctic  Service  Expedition  when  his 
plans  were  taken  over  and  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Interior.  As  second- 
in-command  at  East  Base  on  Palmer 
Peninsula,    he    led    the    main    southern 


sledge  party  that  completed  a  1.264-mile 
sledge  trip  in  84  days,  exploring  and  de- 
lineating 450  miles  of  new  coastline  in 
the  Pacific  quadrant,  and  claimed  newly 
discovered  land  for  the  United  States. 
On  the  mountainous  Palmer  Peninsula 
he  accurately  surveyed  more  than  300 
geographical  features,  photographed 
them  from  12  main  control  centers  and 
completed  a  survey  map  that  forms  the 
basis  for  control  of  trimctrogon  photo- 
graphs he  took  on  his  later  exploratory 
flights  over  the  same  area  7  years  later. 
Commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  May.  1941.  he  served  in  World 
War  II  with  the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Ships 
in  charge  of  tenders  and  repair  ships  for 
which  he  received  Navy's  commendation. 
In  summer  of  1946  he  was  on  Navy  task 
force  staff  surveying  Canadian  Arctic 
and  northwest  Greenland  to  set  up 
weather  stations  and  construct  airstrips 
at  now  famous  Thule  Air  Force  Base. 

Without  funds  of  his  own  and  against 
great  odds,  his  sheer  determination 
launched  the  Ronne  Antarctic  Research 
Expedition  1946-48.  With  congressional 
approval  for  loan  of  a  Navy  ship,  he 
solicited  funds  and  equipment  from  uni- 
vprsities  and  scientific  organizations. 
The  Air  Force  lent  him  airplanes  for  ex- 
ploration and  aerial  photography  and 
the  OfiQce  of  Naval  Research  outlined  a 
scientific  plan  to  follow.  The  23  people, 
including  his  wife,  Edith  Ronne.  the  183- 
foot  wooden  ship  Port  of  Beaumont  was 
manned  and  sailed  beyond  Cape  Horn, 
to  Marguerite  Bay,  off  Palmer  Peninsula, 
Antarctica,  where  his  ship  was  frozen  In. 
Based  on  shore,  his  party  spent  the  long, 
dark,  and  cold  winter  night  preparing  to 
tackle  geographical  problems  on  the 
sun's  return.  His  party  of  aviation  peo- 
ple, himself  the  aerial  navigator,  made 
numerous  filghts  and  mapped  known 
and  previously  unknown  land  to  the 
south  and  southwest  of  the  treacherous 
Wcddell  Sea.  Here  the  last  unknown 
coastline  in  the  world  was  delineated;  it 
stretches  from  Palmer  Peninsula  south- 
ernmost in  the  Wcddell  Sea  to  Coats 
Land,  a  distance  of  about  450  miles. 
Scientists  at  base  and  out  In  the  field 
with  dog  teams  conducted  Investigations 
in  11  branches  of  science.  Mountain 
ranges  with  huge  glaciers  were  discov- 
ered in  the  newly  explored  Edith  Ronne 
Land  which  Is  more  than  twice  the  size 
of  Texas — all  of  which  he  claimed  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States. 

The  100  new  features  discovered  in- 
cludes Isaiah  Bowman  Peninsula.  Gould 
Bay,  Mount  Merle  Tuv6.  LeMay  Moun- 
tain Range.  Sweeney  and  Lowell  Thomas 
Mountains,  and  many  others.  The  cor- 
relation and  location  of  all  of  the  newly 
dl.scovored  features  he  located  on 
sketchmaps  sent  to  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society  from  "Valparaiso. 
Chile.  Complete  maps  were  made  by  the 
society  even  before  the  expedition  ship 
reached  New  York.  This  also  proved  to 
be  a  "first "  in  the  history  of  explora- 
tion. A  full  description  of  the  geograph- 
ical and  .scientific  accomplishments  of 
the  expedition  were  publl.shed  in  the 
June  1948  issue  of  Geographic  Review  of 
the  American  Geographical  Society  of 
New  York. 

The  results  obtained  by  Captain 
Ronne's  expedition  are  found  In  15  scl- 
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entlflc  publications  by  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research.  Other  publications  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  expedition  were  presented  the 
Air  Force,  the  Army,  Scientific  Monthly, 
Explorers  Journal,  et  cetera,  and  the 
popular  account  of  the  expedition  in 
•Antarctic  Conquest,"  Captain  Ronne's 
own  stoi-y,  by  G.  P.  Putnam's,  New 
York.  The  expedition,  which  cost  a  total 
of  only  $50,000,  was  financed  on  a  shoe- 
string, but  the  accomplishments  of  its 
23  members,  as  Indicated  In  the  foreword 
of  "Antarctic  Conquest"  by  Dr.  Isaiah 
Bowman,  were  much  greater  than  any 
much  larger  and  costlier  expedition  of 
the  time.  Captain  Ronne's  work  has 
been  recognized  in  the  scientific  and 
geographical  polar  field.  In  1946  he  be- 
came the  first  American  postmaster  ever 
to  set  up  a  post  office  in  the  Antarctic 
and  thus  gave  him  official  backing  to  an 
otherwise  privately  financed  and  oper- 
ated polar  expedition. 


Promoted  to  captain  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve in  1953,  he  served  as  military  com- 
mander and  scientific  leader  of  Ellsworth 
Station,  southernmost  in  the  Weddell 
Sea  in  Edith  Ronne  Land  from  1956  to 
1958  with  38  men  in  his  expedition  to 
collect  scientific  data  under  the  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year  program.  In 
addition  to  a  thorough  scientific  study 
made  by  the  nine  civilians  in  the  party, 
Captain  Ronne  discovered  new  moun- 
tains and  glaciers  in  the  Edith  Ronne 
Land  sector  on  many  airplane  filghts  and 
these  also  were  claimed  for  the  United 
States. 

During  the  1958-59  season,  Captain 
Ronne  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
Argentine  Navy  to  accompany  their  ex- 
pedition to  their  many  bases  on  the 
Palmer  Peninsula  and  their  two  bases, 
deep  in  the  Weddell  Sea.  Again,  in  No- 
vember-December 1961  he  fiew  to  Mc- 
Murdo  Sound  in  the  Ross  Sea  from  New 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  and  In 
the  earth,  and  In  the  hearts  of  men. 
hallowed  be  Thy  name.  Give  us,  we 
beseech  Thee,  the  lowly  and  humble 
heart  emptied  of  presumptuous  pride 
which  Is  the  only  shrine  where  any 
altar  pleasing  to  Thee  can  be  raised. 

Lead  us  to  the  still  waters,  to  the  elixir 
of  the  springs  by  the  wayside  which 
alone  can  save  us  from  spiritual  Im- 
poverishment, from  the  numbness  of 
routine,  from  cynicism  and  bitterness  of 
spirit.  Through  the  sincere  expression 
of  differing  appraisals  In  this  free  forum, 
may  the  final  wisdom  that  charts  the 
Nation's  course  in  these  perilous  times 
be  higher  than  our  own — 

Set  our  feet  on  lofty  places. 
Gird  our  lives  that  they  may  be 

Armored  with  all  Chrlstllke  graces 
In  the  fight  to  set  men  free; 

Grant  us  wisdom,  grant  us  courage. 
That  we  fail  not  man  nor  Thee. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


REPORT  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEA- 
WAY DEVELOPMENT  CORPORA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT <H.  DOC.  NO.  122) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
10  of  Public  Law  358,  83d  Congress,  I 
transmit  herewith  for  the  information  of 
the  Congress  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration, covering  Its  activities  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1962. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  June  13,  1963. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
June  11,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


REPORT  OF  SURGEON  GENERAL  OF 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  121) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Under  the  provisions  of  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended, 
I  transmit  herewith  for  the  Information 
of  the  Congress  the  seventh  annual  re- 
port of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  summarizing  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  health  research  facilities 
program. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  June  13,  1963. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 


Zealand  and  farther  on  to  land  at  the 
South  Pole.  This  visit  was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  50th  aiuiiversary  of  Roald 
Amimdsen's  sledge  expedition  when  they 
first  reached  the  South  Pole  on  the  14th 
of  December  1911.  In  the  summer  of 
1962  Captain  Ronne  spent  some  time  on 
Spitsbergen,  north  of  Norway  in  a  small 
97-foot  long  sealing  ship  cruising  along 
the  western  fiords  of  the  archipelago 
studying  this  little-known  island  group 
in  the  far  north. 

Thus  through  four  yearlong  winterings 
and  seven  summer  tours  in  the  cause  of 
science  and  geographical  exploration. 
Captain  Ronne  has  covered  more  terrain 
in  the  Antarctic  by  dog-team  travel  and 
airplane  flights  than  any  other  Antarc- 
tic explorer.  All  of  this  newly  discovered 
land  he  has  claimed  in  favor  of  his 
adopted  country,  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  the  never-ending  direction 
of  energies  toward  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 


the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations   this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  79)  to  re- 
quire authorization  for  certain  appro- 
priations for  the  Coast  Guard,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  'H.R.  6868  '  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes,  In  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H  R.  1286.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Claude  V.  Wells; 

H.R.  1561.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mel- 
born  K'-at; 

H.R.  2439.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  pro%'ide  certain 
services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for 
use  in  the  1964  national  Jamboree,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R.  3626.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronnie 
E    Hunter;    and 

H.R.  4349.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
O.  Nelson  and  Harold  E    Johnson. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  6868)  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  legislative  branch  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 
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LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS 
DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manstisld,  and  by 
tinanlmoiM  consent,  statements  during 
the  momlng  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Upon  the  request  of  Mr.  Mstcalf,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses&ion  of 
the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The    VICE   PRESIDENT   laid    before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  LndJcated; 
Report  on  Rfvtsed  Estim.ated  Cost  of  Cer- 
tain  FACILnTES   FOB  THE   NAVAL   AND   MARINE 

Corps  Reserves 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Propertlea  and  Installa- 
tions), reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  tlie 
revised  estimated  cost  of  certain  facilities 
for  tli«  Naval  and  Marine  Corpks  Reserves;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A.MENDMENT    OF    NATURAL     G  \S    AcT.    RELATING 

TO  Jurisdiction-  Over   Certain    I.nterstate 
Sales  of  Natural  Oas 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington.  D.C..  tranamltttng 
a  dralt  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Natural  Oas  Act  to  vest  Jurisdiction  In  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  over  certain  In- 
terstate sales  of  natural  gas  for  Industrial 
use  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 

Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  tJnlted 
States.  Washington.  DC  ,  transmltUng,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commission, 
as  of  June  30.  1962  i  with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Repo.ht    on    Overpatment    of    Rentals    for 
Automatic     Data     Processing     Machines, 
GoDDARO  Space  Plight  Ceicter 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  overpayment  of  rentals 
for    automatic    data    processing    machines. 
Goddard  Space  Plight  Center,  National  Aero- 
nautics   and    Space    Adminlsuatlon.    dated 
June   1963    (with   an   accompanying  report): 
to    the    Committee    on    Government    Opera- 
tions 

Report  on  Medical  Services  Furnished 
Without  Charge  to  Individuals  Finan- 
CLM.LY  Able  To  Pay 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  medical  services  furnished 
without  charge  to  individuals  flnanclally  able 
to  pay  and  Inadequate  rents  for  employee 
housing,  Indian  health  pro^n^am.  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  dated  June  1963  (with 
an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
Amendment  of  Law  Rrlaung  to  Tr.vde  With 
the   Indlams 

A   letter   from   the   AssUtant   Secretary   of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 


legislation  to  amend  the  law  with  respect 
to  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  for  otlier  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Amendment  or  Sbctiom  131,  Tftlk  23,  Uirrm 
States    Code.    Rei^ating    to     Control    of 
Outdoor  Advertising  Along  National  Sys- 
tem OF  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to    amend    section    131    of    title    23.    tJnlted 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  control  of  out- 
door advertising  along  the  National  System 
of    Interstate    and    Defense    Highways    (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


ROBERT  S.  KERR— RESOLUTION  OF 
OKIAHOMA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Oklahoma  State  Legislature,  on  the 
20th  day  of  May  1963,  paying  tribute  to 
the  life  and  activities  of  the  Honorable 
Robert  S.  Kerr;  memorializing  the  Sec- 
reUry  of  the  U.S.  Depai-tment  of  Healtli, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Okla- 
homa congressional  delegation  to  desig- 
nate the  Water  Pollution  Laboratory  at 
Ada,  Okla.,  as  the  "Robert  S.  Kerr 
Water  Research  Center":  and  directing 
distribution  of  copies  of  this  resolution. 

Senator  Kerr,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  and  Flood  Control 
Subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, was  largely  responsible  for  the 
favorable  action  taken  on  Public  Law 
660  to  extend  and  strengthen  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  This  has  come 
to  be  the  "Magna  Carta"  in  the  Federal 
Govemmenfs  activities  in  connection 
with  its  efforts  to  render  usable  the  water 
resources  of  this  country,  which  we  all 
know  will  soon  be  in  short  supply  if  we 
cannot,  through  pollution  abatement  and 
control,  provide  for  the  reuse  of  the 
-Stream  flows  of  this  Nation. 

After  the  adoption  of  Public  Law  660  in 
1956.  Senator  Kerr  continued  his  efforts 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  basic 
legislation  which  the  Congre.ss  had 
adopted.  On  July  20.  1961.  Public  Law 
87  was  adopted  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for  a 
more  effective  program  of  water  pollu- 
tion control,  and  for  other  purposes.  It 
was  in  this  amendment  to  Public  Law 
660  that  the  Congress  authorized  the 
construction  of  pollution  control  labora- 
tories to  be  manned  by  highly  .skilled 
and  technical  personnel  to  attack  the 
pollution  problems  on  regional  levels  in 
order  that  greater  speed  might  be  ac- 
complished than  was  indicated  under 
the  original  act.  Also  under  this  amend- 
ment was  provision  for  Increasing  the 
Federal  participation  with  cities  and 
towns  for  the  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  works,  as  was  a  section  to 
provide  for  water  quality  control  through 
the  impoundment  of  water  in  Federal 
reservoira  for  release  at  critical  times 
in  order  that  a  quality  of  water  might 
be  maintained  m  our  stream  systems. 

This  is  only  a  part  of  the  great  work 
that  the  late  Senator  Kerr  did  In  con- 
nection with  the  matter  of  clearing  up 
our  streams  and  making  available  for 


use  limited   water  supplies  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  alto- 
gether fitting  that  the  Public  Health 
Laboratory  which  will  be  constructed 
on  a  site  within  view  of  the  birthplace 
of  Robert  S.  Kerr  might  bear  his  name 
as  a  continuing  reminder  that  this  man, 
from  his  humble  beginning  to  a  place  of 
exalted  influence,  was  ever  using  his 
energies  for  the  benefit  of  generations 
to  come. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table, 
and  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

House  Concl-rrent  Resolution  546 
Resolution  paying  tribute  to  the  life  and 
activities  of  the  Honorable  Robert  S.  Kerr; 
memorializing  the  Secretary  of  the  VZ. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Oklahoma  congressional 
delegation  to  designate  the  water  pollu- 
tion laboratory  at  Ada.  Okla.,  as  the  "Rob- 
ert S  Kerr  Water  Research  Center ';  and 
directing  distribution  of  copies  of  this 
resolution 

Whereas  the  life  and  activities  of  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  S.  Kerr  from  the  fireside  of  an 
Indian  territory  log  cabin  to  the  council 
tables  of  the  most  exalted  and  influential 
leaders  of  men.  reflects  and  epitomizes  the 
great  dream  and  Image  Instilled  Into  the 
heart  of  every  American  who  breathes  the 
perfumed  air  of  liberty  and  swells  with  pride 
at  the  melody  of  freedom  In  action;  and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Robert  S  Kerr  fully 
represented  all  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  with  courage,  conviction  and  te- 
nacity; and  through  boundless  energy,  com- 
monsense.  Intelligence,  and  decisive  debate, 
he  established  a  position  as  one  of  the  most 
revered  and  Influential  personalities  of  our 
time;   and 

Whereas  It  was  the  great  dream  of  such 
an  admirable  man  that  this  State  would  be 
one  of  the  most  active  water  ports  In  the 
Central  United  States,  which  resulted  In  the 
devotion  of  his  every  activity  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  .Tuch  a  dream;   and 

Whereas  the  birthplace  of  Robert  S.  Ken 
and  the  old  Kerr  homestead,  was  3  miles 
8t>uth  of  Ada;  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives, wish  to  create  a  perpetual  memorial  In 
memory  of  their  most  beloved  citizen  and 
leader:    and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  desire  of  the  29th  session 
of  the  Oklahoma  Legislature  that  action  be 
taken  to  name  the  Water  Pollution  Labora- 
tory at  Ada.  Okla  ,  the  "Robert  3  Kerr  Water 
Research  Center":    Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  29th  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  (the  Senate  concurring 
therein) 

Section  l  That  we  respectfully  request  the 
Oklahoma  delegation  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  U  S 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, to  act  promptly  in  support  of  legisla- 
tion  necessary  for  such  a  designation 

Sec  2  That  duly  authenticated  copies  of 
this  resolution  b*  transmitted  to  the  Okla- 
homa congressional  delegation  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  U  3  Department  of  Health 
Education,    and    Welfare 

Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
the  2d  day  of  May  1963 

J  W  McCartt. 

Speaker  of  the  house  of  reprenentatjir^ 

Adopted  by  the  senate  the  30U)  day  of 
May    1963 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMrrTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  131.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  renewal 
of  certain  municipal,  domestic,  and  Indus- 
trial water  supply  contracts  entered  Into 
under  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  238). 

By  Mr.  GRUENINO,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

S.  1066.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  E.  L.  K. 
Oil.  Co.  (Rept.  No.  240) ; 

H.R.3120  An  act  to  simplify  administra- 
tion of  the  Lead-Zinc  Small  Producers  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  October  3.  1961  (75  Stat. 
766)  (Rept.  No.  241) :  and 

H.R.  3845.  An  act  to  amend  the  Lead-Zinc 
Small  Producers  Stabilization  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 3,  1961  (75  Stat.  766)    (Rept.  No.  239). 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  2821.  An  act  to  authorize  modification 
of  the  repayment  contract  with  the  Grand 
Valley  Water  Users'  Association  (Rept.  No. 
237). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  2513.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  require  certain  new  packages  of 
Imported  articles  to  be  marked  to  Indicate 
the  country  of  origin,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  243) ;  and 

HR.  6441.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
86-272,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
porting date  (Rept.  No.  242) . 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

H  R  220.  An  act  to  amend  section  704  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
conversion  or  exchange  of  policies  of  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance  to  a  new  modi- 
fled  life  plan  (Rept  No.  247) . 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

8.  Res.  152.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document  the  study  entitled  "Problems  and 
Trends  in  Atlantic  Partnership — II"  (Rept 
No.  244); 

S.  Res.  156.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  "Selected 
Reports  of  the  Administrative  Conference  of 
the  United  States"  (Rept.  No.  246):  and 

8.  Res.  157.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  additional  copies  of  Its  hearings 
on    Paclflca  Foundation"  (Rept.  No.  246). 


AMENDMENT  OP  CERTAIN  PROVI- 
SIONS OP  THE  AREA  REDEVELOP- 
MENT ACT— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE   (S.    REPT.   NO.   250) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, I  report  favorably,  with  amend- 
ments, the  bill  (S.  1163)  to  amend 
certain  provisions  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  and  I  submit  a  report  thereon. 
I  a.sk  that  the  report  be  printed,  together 
with  the  supplemental  views  of  Senators 
Bennett.  Tower,  and  Dominick,  the  in- 
dividual views  of  Senator  Robertson, 
and  the  individual  views  of  Senator 
Simpson. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be  placed 
on  the  calendar;  and.  without  objection, 
the  report  will  be  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
EXCERPTS  ON  THE  1963-64  NA- 
TIONAL HIGH  SCHOOL  DEBATE 
SUBJECT  OP  MEDICARE— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT  NO 
248) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  concurrent 
resolution  <S.  Con.  Res.  48)  authorizing 
the  printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  se- 
lected excerpts  on  the  1963-64  national 
high  school  debate  subject  of  medicare, 
and  submitted  a  report  thereon,  which 
concurrent  resolution  was  placed  on  the 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  with  Illustrations  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment selected  excerpts  on  the  1963-64  na- 
tional high  school  debate  proposition :  "What 
Should  Be  the  Role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  Providing  Medical  Care  to  the  Citi- 
zens of  the  United  States."  compiled  by  the 
Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division,  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service,  Library  of  Con- 
gress; and  that  there  be  printed  twenty-five 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  document,  of  which  ten 
thousand  three  hundred  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  and  fifteen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRINTING  OF  65TH  ANNUAL  RE- 
PORT OF  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF 
DAUGHTERS  OP  AMERICAN  REVO- 
LUTION AS  A  SENATE  DOCU- 
MENT—REPORT OP  A  COMMITTEE 
«S.   REPT.   NO.   249) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  an  original  resolution  (S. 
Res.  159)  authorizing  the  printing  of  the 
65th  Annual  Report  of  the  National  So- 
ciety of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  as  a  Senate  document,  and 
submitted  a  report  thereon;  which  reso- 
lution was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  65th  annual  report  of 
the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  for  the  year  ended 
March  1,  1962,  be  printed,  with  an  Illustra- 
tion, as  a  Senate  document. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-three  postmaster 
nominations. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By     Mr.     EKDDD     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Kefauveh,    and    Mr.    Long    of    Mis- 
souri) : 
S.  1705.  A  bill  to  supplement  existing  pro- 
vUlons  of  law  prescribing  the  extent  to  which 


the  antitrust  laws  are  applicable  to  the  busi- 
ness of  Insurance,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware: 
S.  1706.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  spyeclflc  con- 
tribution by  State  governments  to  the  cost 
of  feed  or  seed  furnished  to  farmers,  ranch- 
ers, or  stockmen  In   disaster  areas,   and   for 
other  purposes:    to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  1707.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(k)   of 
the    Federal    Property    and    Administrative 
Services   Act,    of    1949.   as   amended,   and   for 
other  purposes:    to   the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javfts  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  1708.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 
S.  1709.  A  bill  to  establish  an  outdoor  rec- 
reation fund  to  assist  the  States  and  Federal 
agencies  In  meeting  present  and  future  out- 
door recreation  demands  and  needs  of  the 
American  people,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  1710.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  9  and  40 
of  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act, 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  ENGLE: 
S.  1711.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  stockpil- 
ing, storage,  and  distribution  of  essential 
foodstuffs,  Including  wheat  and  feed  grains, 
to  assure  supplies  to  meet  emergency  civil 
defense  needs,  and  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ENGLE    (for  himself  and   Mr. 

KUCHEL)  : 

S.  1712.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  1960,  as  amended,  so  as  to  author- 
ize packages  of  grapes  and  plums  exported 
to  destinations  on  the  continent  of  North 
America  to  be  exempted  from  the  require- 
ments of  grade  marking;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

S.  1713.  A  bin  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the 
title  of  certain  property  owned  by  WUmer 
Allers  and  Jane  B.  AUers,  both  of  Malin, 
Oreg.;  and 

S.  1714.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Andres 
Mendoza  (also  known  as  Andres  Molostvow) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  FONG: 

S.  1715.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lupenl  A 

Fonua,   Lavenlta   Fonua,   and    Slosiua   Teiko 

Fonua;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   RANDOLPH    (for  himself,  Mr. 

Clark.     Mr.     McNamara.     Mr.     Pell, 

Mr.  Kennedy,   and  Mr    McIntyiie)  : 

S  1716.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  i 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana : 

S.  1717.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marie  Jane 
Lewis;    to  the  Committee   on  the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHURCH  (by  request): 

S.  1718.  A  bin  to  amend  the  law  with 
respect  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr    MONRONEY 

3.  1719.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  m  order  to  exempt  certain  wages  and 
salary  of  employees  from  withholding  for 
tax  purposes  under  the  laws  of  States  or  sub- 
divisions thereof  other  than  the  State  or  sub- 
division of  the  employee's  residence:  to  the 
Committee  on  Conrmerce 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Monboney  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  > 

By  Mr    HtrMPHRBY   (for  himself  and 
Mr    McCarthy  I  : 

S  1720  A  bin  to  amend  section  401  of  the 
act  of  June  15,  1935  (49  Stat.  383;  16  USC 
7158).  In  order  to  authorize  Increased  pay- 
ments to  counties  In  which  Federal  wildlife 
refuges  are  situated,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    HrMPHRET  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  > 
By  Mr  DOUGLAS . 

S  J  Res  89  Joint  resolution  to  authorl/.e 
the  presentation  of  a  Congressional  Medal 
of  National  Honor  to  Carl  Sandburg;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and   Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  DoroxAS  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear    under  a  sepamte   heading) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
SELECTED   EXCERPTS   ON    1963-64 
NATIONAL  HIOH  SCHOOL  DEBATE 
SUBJECT  OF  MEDICARE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
'S.  Con.  Res  48'  authorizing  the  print- 
ing as  a  Senate  document  of  selected  ex- 
cerpts on  the  1963-64  national  high 
school  debate  subject  of  medicare,  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar 

<See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  reported  by  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  which  appears 
under  the  heading  '  fleports  of  Commit- 
teea.'i 


STUDY  OF  NATIONAL  INTERSTATE 
AND  DEFENSE  HIGHWAY  SYS- 
TEM 

Mr.  EDM0ND80N  submitted  a  con- 
current resolution  <S.  Con.  Res.  49)  fa- 
voring a  study  with  a  view  to  increasing 
the  mileage  of  the  National  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highway  System,  whlcii 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worlcs. 

"See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Edmondson.  which  app>ears  under  a  sep- 
arate heading.) 


RESOLLmONS 
PRINTING     OF    65TH     ANNUAL     RE- 
PORT OP  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF 
DAUGHTERS  OP  AMERICAN  REVO- 
LUTION AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  origiiial  resolution 
'S.  Res.  15»»  authoriaing  the  printing  of 
the  65th  Annual  Report  of  Uhe  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  as  a  Senate  document, 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar. 


(See  the  above  i evolution  prmted  m 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordaw  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under 
the  heading?  "Reports  of  Committees  ') 


CREATION   OF  STANDING   COMMIT- 
TEE ON   VETERANS'  AFF.AIRS 

Mr  EDMONDSON  submitted  a  reso- 
lution iS.  Kes  160  >  cieatm^  a  Standing 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration 

•  See  the  above  re.-^olution  pnnttd  m 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Edmondson. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.' 


TO  PRINT  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
CERTAIN  HEARINGS  AND  RE- 
PORT REl^^TING  TO  OLIDER  CITI- 
ZENS 

Mr  SXL^THFJIS  submitU'd  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  161 1  ;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, as  follows- 

Rrsolved.  Thnt  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 
tJnlted  States  Senate,  two  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  each  of  parts  1,  2,  and  3  of 
the  hearings  on  Frauds  and  Quackery  Af- 
fecting the  Older  Citizens,  held  by  that 
committee  during  th«  curreut  session:  and 
two  thousand  additional  copies  of  Senate 
Report  No.  8.  Elghtv-elghth  Conjn"«w«  first 
session,  entitled.  Developments  in  Aging. 
1969-  i»63' 


TO  PRINT  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
S.  REPT.  NO.  8.  88TH  CONGRESS. 
ON  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  AGING, 
1959-63' 

Mr  SMATHERS  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res  162  >:  which  was  refeiTed 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  an 
additional  two  thousand  copies  of  Senate 
Report  No.  8,  Developments  In  Aging.  195d- 
1963. ■•  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  flrst 
session. 


EXPRESSION  OP  SENSE  OF  THE 
SENATE  RELATING  TO  RESUMP- 
TION OP  NUCLEAR  TESTING 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  163  >  to  express  the  .sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  United  States 
resume  nuclear  testlncr  and  suspend 
temporarily  test  ban  negotiations,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committer  on  Por- 
els^n  Relations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Thurmond. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing. I 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  SURPLUS 
PROPERTY  DISPOSAL  ACTS 

Mr   JAVrrs      Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  referexH».  a  bill  to 

amend  the  Federal  .surplus  property  dis- 
posal acts  m  regard  to  purcbase  by  gov- 
ernmental bodies  of  surplus  real  prop- 
erty for  use  for  educational,  health,  or 
public  park  purposes. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 

The  bill  «S  1707>  to  amend  section 
203' k'  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purpotM's.  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Javits.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
p)ose  of  thi.s  bill  is  to  deal  with  the  situa- 
Uon  which  ha.s  arisen  in  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  in  regard  to 
the  disposal  as  surplus  property  of 
Mitchcl  Field  in  Nassau  County.  N  Y. 
I  believe  tliat  case,  on  which  the  com- 
mittee ruled  today,  demonstrated  thai 
there  is  presently  a  possibility  that  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  may  act  arbitrarily  in 
denying  public  benefit  discounts  allowed 
by  law  to  governmental  purchasers. 

In  effect  it  was  ruled,  in  the  case  of 
Mitchel  Field,  that,  where  real  property 
IS  declared  surplus  the  General  Services 
Administrator  may  himsell  determine  in 
adviuice  how  much  of  it  is  needed  for 
public  purposes  such  as  schools,  haspi- 
tals.  libraries,  recreational  areas  and 
parks,  for  which  the  law  pi-ovides  dis- 
counts ranging  from  50  to  100  per- 
cent. The  committee  ruled  that  the 
Administrator,  before  making  his  deci- 
sion, does  not  Imve  to  get  the  expert 
recommendations  of  the  affected  depart- 
ments, such  as  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  as  to  how  much  of 
the  proi>erty  is  needed  for  those  purposes. 

It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  such 
expert  recommendations  are  required  by 
the  law  now;  and  that  unless  we  have 
such  recommendations  before  us  when  a 
proposed  disposal  is  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  for 
consideration,  as  it  must  be  under  the 
law  and  the  practice  which  has  devel- 
oped, we  shall  not  have  an  adequate  rec- 
ord upon  which  to  consider  whether  the 
General  Services  Administrator  has 
exercised  his  discretion  reasonably  and 
properly. 

The  answer  of  the  Administrator  that 
he  would  decide  the  matter  in  the  same 
way.  even  if  he  had  those  expert  recom- 
mendations in  hand,  is  not  an  adequate 
answer.  That  is  true  of  every  case  In 
the  courts  of  law  in  which  a  judgment  is 
reversed  because  admissible  evidence  has 
not  been  admitted  by  the  Judge,  even 
though  the  judge  might  not  have 
changed  his  decision  because  of  that 
evidence. 

Mr  President.  I  am  introducing  this 
bill  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  it  must 
be  the  practice  to  obtain  the  expert 
recommendations.  I  have  been  assured 
of  prompt  hearings  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  I  hope  very  much  that  se- 
rious consideration  will  be  plven  to  this 
matter,  since  it  can  have  a  very  wide 
effect  in  the  field  of  surplus  property, 
affecting  every  Member  of  this  body. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  PORKION  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961.  AS  AMENDED 

Mr  HARTKE.     Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce,  for   appropriate   reference,   a   bill 


to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  as 
amended  In  1963.  The  bill  puts  In  legis- 
latlre  laoguace  stated  objectlres  of  AID 
under  the  Kennedy  administration;  and 
embodies  basic  recommendations  in  re- 
cent reports  by  the  Committee  To 
Strengthen  the  Security  of  the  Free 
World,  headed  by  General  Clay,  and  the 
Commerce  Committee  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  headed  by  J.  Peter  Grace. 
In  his  foreign  aid  message  to  Con- 
gress a  month  ago.  President  Kennedy 
emphasized : 

The  primary  new  Initiative  In  this  years 
program  relates  to  our  increased  efforts  to 
encourage  the  investment  of  private  capital 
In  the  underdeveloped  countries 

The  ultimate  success  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  as  well  as  all  other  eco- 
nomic assistance  proprams  around  the 
world,  depends  upon  the  effectiveness  of 
our  efforts  in  carrying  out  the  vital  and 
central  objective  so  clearly  expressed  by 
the  President. 

President  Kennedy  particularly  said  he 
was  grateful  to  General  Clay,  and  was 
pleased  with  the  report;  and  his  for- 
eign aid  message  stated : 

My  recommendations  herein  reflect  the 
work  of  the  Clay  conunlttee. 

The  main  recommendations  of  the 
Clay  committee  were  as  follows: 

First,  to  increase  the  participation  of 
private  enterprise  in  the  aid  program  and 
I  quote: 

Our  aid  should  help  create  economic 
units  which  mobilize  the  great  potential  and 
range  of  private.  Individual  efforts  required 
for  economic  vitality  and  rapid  growth.  We 
should  not  extend  aid  which  is  Inconsistent 
with  our  beliefs,  democratic  tradition,  and 
knowledge  of  economic  organization  and 
consequences.  Our  conviction  is  based  not 
on  doctrine  but  on  the  p>ractlcal  realization 
that  it  Is  the  private  sector,  operating  with 
the  cooperation  of  a  vital  democratic  labor 
moToment  and  enlightened  management 
•  •  •  whlcb  will  mtkko  the  greatest  con- 
tribution to  rapid  economic  growth  and  over- 
all development. 

Second,  to  review  and  reduce  U.S.  aid 
commitments,  as  follows: 

We  believe  that  we  are  Indeed  attempting 
too  much  for  too  many  and  that  a  higher 
quality  and  reduced  quantity  of  our  diffuse 
aid  effort  In  certain  countries  could  accom- 
plish mare.  Substantial  tightening  up  and 
sharpened  objectives  In  terms  of  our  national 
Interest  are  necessary 

Third,  to  help  eliminate  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  through  our  aid  pro- 
curement policies,  the  report  states : 

The  harmful  effect  on  our  International 
accounts  •  •  •  has  t)een  mitigated  by  tying 
VS.  economic  aid  to  procurement  In  this 
country. 

Fourth,  to  institute  .self-help  criteria 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  These 
should  be  specific  measures  on  a  country- 
by-country  basis.  Such  aims  as  "mone- 
tary stability,  sound  financial  and  social 
budgeting,  reductions  and  eventual  elimi- 
nation of  subsidies  to  Government  enter- 
prises, tax  systems,  and  administration 
which  contemplate  •  •  •  stimulating 
private  local  and  foreign  investment" 
should  be  our  goal. 

Fifth,  to  insist  on  an  equitable  sharing 
of  aid  by  the  other  developed  cotmtrles  of 
the  free  world.  This  burden  is  carried 
cix — err 


dUproporUonately  by  the  United  States. 
The  other  industrialized  nations  can  and 
should  do  more  than  they  are  at  present. 

Sixth,  to  support  the  Hlckenlooper 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  requiring  suspension  of  aid 
to  countries  expropriating  the  property 
of  American  investors  without  full  com- 
pensation in  convertible  foreign  ex- 
change. The  Clay  Report  emphasized 
that  expropriation  and  nationalization 
undermine  sound  economic  progress  in 
the  mobilization  of  private  local  and  for- 
eign capital  investment,  by  stating: 

Countries  which  would  take  this  route 
should  realize  that  while  the  United  States 
will  not  Intervene  in  their  affairs  to  Impose 
its  own  economic  system,  they  too  lack  the 
right  to  Intervene  In  our  national  pocketbook 
for  aid  to  enterprises  which  only  Increase 
their  cost  of  government  and  the  foreign  as- 
sistance burden  they  are  asking  us  to  carrj-. 

Seventh,  to  expand  our  investanent 
guarantee  program,  and  suspend  aid  to 
countries  which  refuse  to  enter  into  in- 
vestment guarantee  agreements. 

AID  Administrator  David  E.  Bell  has 
also  supported  the  Clay  Report,  in  the 
following  statement : 

I  was  privileged  to  sit  with  the  Clay  Com- 
mittee through  their  •  •  •  hearings  and 
discussions.  I  was  very  much  Impressed  by 
the  seriousness  and  care  with  which  they 
went  Into  these  matters.  My  own  feeling  Is 
that  the  judgments  on  policy  and  the  atti- 
tudes that  they  exprcRsed  are  sound  and  ap- 
propriate and  proper  •  •  •  we  do  not  have 
any  substantial  difference  of  judgment  on 
the  main  lines  of  recommendation  which  the 
Clay  Committee  made. 

The  Commerce  Committees  for  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress — COMAP^headed  by 
Peter  Grace,  president  of  the  V^.  R. 
Grace  Co.,  also  has  made  a  study  and 
evaluation  of  our  aid  programs,  specifi- 
cally to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  coun- 
tries. COMAP's  main  recomm.enda- 
tions,  like  those  in  the  Clay  Report, 
emphasized  the  role  of  private  Invest- 
ment, and  added  detailed  suggestions  to 
protect  and  encoursige  private  enterprise 
through  tax  incentives,  investment  guar- 
antees, and  various  financing  aids. 

We  must  not  hesitate  to  take  the  prop- 
er steps  to  fulfill  the  aims  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  The  CouncU  of  Finance 
Ministers  of  the  Inter-American  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  meeting  in 
Mexico  City  late  last  year,  warned  the 
governments  of  Latin  America: 

The  flow  of  foreign  private  capital  to  Latin 
America  has  dlnUnlshed  and  tbere  Is  strong 
evidence  of  substantial  capital  flight  from 
Latin  America.  Taking  Into  account  the  lim- 
itations to  tbe  avaUablllty  of  public  funds, 
It  Is  clear  that  the  objectives  of  the  AlUance 
cannot  be  achieved  without  the  full  par- 
ticipation of  the  private  sector  and  adequate 
measures  must  be  taken  to  assure  maximum 
contribution  to  growth  by  the  private  sector. 

Teodoro  Moscoso,  U.S.  Coordinator  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  recently  re- 
iterated the  administrations  position 
that: 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  a  radical  break 
witb  the  past.  It  is  not  another  UJS.  aid 
program.  It  is  a  vast  cooperative  effort 
whose  success  depends  primarily  on  the  ini- 
tiative of  Latin  America.  The  United  States 
supports  all  efforts  designed  to  breathe  a 
dynamism   and    a  spirit    of  complete   indi- 


vidual and  national  commitment  Into  the 
programs  of  material  development  proceed- 
ing under  the  banner  of  the  AlUance 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  will  effectu- 
ate these  objectives,  strengthen  our  AID 
program,  and  revive  the  faith  of  the 
American  pieople  in  the  continuing 
soundness  and  ultimate  goals  of  AID. 

The  bill  would  create  a  new  officer  in 
AID  known  as  Assistant  Administrator, 
Private  Enterprise,  with  centralized  re- 
sponsibility and  authority — imder  the 
Administrator  and  Deputy  Administra- 
tor— to  achieve  maximum  participation 
of  private  enterprise  at  all  stages  of 
AID  planing  and  administration.  The 
bill  also  specifies  that  not  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  dollar  loans  shsdl  be  ear- 
marked for  economic  development 
through  private  enterprise — on  a  world- 
wide average  basis  under  AID  and  on  an 
overall  basis  under  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. 

In  our  investment  guarantee  program, 
covering  specific  risks  of  expropriation. 
Inconvertibility  and  war,  the  bill  in- 
creases the  maximum  ceiling  from  $1.3 
to  $2.5  bilUon;  it  adds  coverage  of 
riot  or  civil  disturbance;  it  reduces 
from  1.5  to  1  percent  the  fees  for 
covering  all  three  specific  risks;  and 
it  puts  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  squarely  behind  all 
guarantees.  Moreover,  the  bill  provides 
for  cutting  off  the  flow  of  aid  to  a  gov- 
ernment which  persists  in  refusing  to 
sign  the  necessary  bilateral  agreement 
initiating  the  guarantee  program  in  each 
country. 

Finally,  the  bill  confirms  the  sound 
interpretations  of  the  Hlckenlooper 
amendment  already  made  by  AID,  re- 
quiring full  compensation  for  expro- 
priated property,  and  protecting  against 
all  actions  in  the  nature  of  creeping  ex- 
propriations. The  bill  also  enables  the 
President  to  utilize  the  experienced  serv- 
ices of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  in 
evaluating  expropriated  property. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  the 
bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1708)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Habtke,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  th^  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

PABT     I 

Section  1.  "Htle  I  of  chapter  2  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is 
f tirther  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  At  the  end  of  section  202(a),  strike 
out  the  period.  Insert  a  colon,  and  add  the 
following:  "Provided  further,  That  In  order 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
sections  loa,  201(b),  601,  and  609  of  this 
Act,  not  lees  than  50  per  centum  of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  20a(a) 
for  each  fiscal  year  commencing  with  the 
flscal  year  ending  Jtue  SO.  1964,  shall  be 
available  only  for  loans  made  for  purposes 
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ot  economic  development  through  private 
enterprise. " 

I  b )    Strike  out  section  305 

Sec.  2.  Title  Ul  ot  chapter  2  oT  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  19«1,  as  amended, 
Is  amended  as  follows; 

(a)  In  the  proviso  to  section  321  (bMD. 
strike    out    "$1,300,000,000"    and    substitute 

•$2,500,000,000". 

(b)  In  section  22l(bMl)(C).  strike  out 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof,  insert  a  com- 
ma, and  add  "or  riot  or  civil  disturbance." 

(c)  At  the  end  of  section  222(a),  add  the 
following:  "The  maximum  combined  fee  for 
covering  all  three  speciflc  risks  listed  in 
section  221(b)  il)  concerning  any  project  or 
Investment  shall  not  exceed  one  per  centum 
per  annum." 

(d)  In  section  222 (e».  amend  the  first  sen- 
tence to  read  as  follows  "All  guaranties 
Issued  prior  to  July  1.  1956.  all  guaranties 
Issued  under  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)(4) 
of  the  Mutual  Secvirlty  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  all  guaranties  heretofore  or 
hereafter  issued  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  considered  contingent  obligations  backed 
by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment   of    the    United    SUtes    of    America." 

(e)  In  section  222(f) .  strike  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof.  Insert  a  comma,  and  add 
the  following:  "including  all  payments  re- 
quired to  discharge  all  liabilities  on  guaranty 
contracts  under  any  provision  of  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section." 

Sic.  3.  SecUon  252  of  Utie  VI  of  chapter  2 
of  the  Act.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof.  Insert- 
ing a  colon,  and  adding  the  following:  'Pro- 
vided, That  In  order  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poees  and  provisions  of  sections  102.  251,  601 
and  602  of  this  Act.  not  less  than  50  per  cent- 
um of  the  loan  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  252  shall  be  available  only  for 
10€UT«  made  for  purposes  of  economic  devel- 
opment through  private  enterprise  " 

PAST    n 

Sac.  4  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  is  amend- 
ed as  follows 

(a)  Section  601(b).  which  relates  to  en- 
couragement of  private  enterprise.  Is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(I)  At  the  end  of  paragraph  (3).  strike 
out  "and". 

(3)  In  paragraph  (4) .  strike  out  "wherever 
appropriate"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable". 

( 3 )  At  the  end  of  paragraph  ( 4 ) .  strike  out 
the  period.  Insert  a  semicolon,  and  add  "and". 

(4)  Add  the  following  new  paragraph  at 
the  end  thereof : 

"(5)  take  appropriate  steps  to  discourage 
nationalization,  expropriation,  confiscation, 
seizure  of  ownership  or  control,  of  private 
investment  and  discriminatory  or  other  ac- 
tions having  the  effect  thereof,  undertaken 
by  countries  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Act.  which  divert  available  resources  essen- 
tial to  create  new  wealth,  employment  and 
productivity  in  those  countries  and  other- 
wise impair  the  climate  for  new  private  In- 
vestment essential  to  the  stable  economic 
growth  and  development  of  those  countries." 

( b )  Amend  section  620  as  follows  : 

(1)    Section  620(e)   is  amended  as  follows 

(A)  In  the  clause  commencing  with  "(2) 
has  Imposed  or  enforced",  after  "opera- 
tional conditions",  insert  ",  or  has  taken 
other  actions," 

(B)  In  the  concluding  clauses  commenc- 
ing with  "and  such  country,  government 
agency,  or  government  subdivision   falls' 

( !  t  strike  out  the  parenthetical  clause 
an<<  substitute  the  following:  "(not  more 
than  three  months  after  such  action,  or,  in 
the  event  of  referral  to  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States 
as  provided  hereinafter,  not  more  than  six 
months  after  such  action  i  " 

(III  strike  out  "equitable  and',  and 
strike    out    the    comma    after    "foreign    ex- 


change" and  Insert:  "equivalent  to  the  full 
value  thereof,". 

(C)   Add  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  President,  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States 
(established  pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  1  of  1954,  68  Stat.  1279)  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  determine  the  full  value  of  any 
property  nationalized,  expropriated,  or  seized, 
or  subjected  to  discriminatory  or  other  ac- 
tions as  aforesaid,  and  to  exercise  for  such 
purposes  the  powers  conferred  upon  It  by 
section  4.  title  I.  of  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1949  (64  Stat  12)  There 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
as  may  t>e  necessary  from  time  to  time  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  expedi- 
tiously Its  functions  under  this  subsection." 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  of  section  620: 

"(I)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  Act  after  December  31.  1963.  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  country  which  has  failed  to 
enter  into  suitable  arrangements  with  the 
President  to  effectuate  the  program  under 
section  221  (  b )  ( 1 )  of  this  Act.  providing  guar- 
anties concerning  all  three  sf>eclflc  risks  of 
(A)  Inconvertibility.  (Bi  expropriation  or 
confiscation,  and  (C)  war.  revolution,  or  In- 
svirrectlon,  riot,  or  civil  disturbance  " 

Sec  5  Section  624  of  chapter  2  of  part  III 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following  new 
subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(e)  One  of  the  nine  statutory  officers 
provided  for  under  subsection  (a)(3)  of  this 
section  shall  have  the  title  of  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator. Private  Enterprise.'  and  shall 
have  authority  and  responsibility,  under  the 
Administrator  for  International  Development 
and  the  Deputy  Administrator  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  for  all  funds  and  pro- 
grams under  this  act  concerning  economic 
development  through  private  enterprise.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  development  loans 
payable  in  VS.  dollars  under  sections  201- 
202  and  251-252.  investment  guaranties 
under  section  221,  housing  projects  un- 
der section  224,  surveys  of  Investment  op- 
portunities under  section  231.  research  and 
evaluation  of  economic  development  under 
section  241.  all  other  protframs  (not  other- 
wise delegated  by  the  President )  to  effectuate 
the  provisions  of  sections  601  and  602  of  this 
act.  and  local  currency  loans  under  section 
104(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
(7  use    1704(e)  )  ." 

Sec  6  Section  2  of  the  Act  to  provide  for 
assistance  In  the  development  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  In  the  reconstruction  of  Chile,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Public  Law  86-735;  22 
use  1942  et  seq  ) ,  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof:  "Protnded 
further.  That  the  funds  hereafter  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  sections  604  and  620 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  as 
amended  ( 22  U  S  C   2354,  2370)  " 


OUTDOOR  RECREATION  FUND 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr  President,  as 
Senators  will  recall.  S.  20  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  the  other  body  and  signed 
into  law  by  the  President  early  in  this 
session.  This  law  gives  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  several  inventory,  planninR. 
research,  and  technical  assistance  func- 
tions to  perform  in  the  field  of  outdoor 
recreation  through  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation.  I  think  it  is  wise  that 
we  have  recognized,  by  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  that  the  development 
of  outdoor  recreation  facilities  on  the 
public  lands  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  The  demands  for 
such   facilities   have   increased   tremen- 


dously in  the  past  decade,  particularly 
in  the  Western  States  where  the  Peder^ 
Government  owns  from  SO  to  90  percent 
of  the  land. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee,  on 
March  7  and  8.  held  hearings  on  S.  859 
entitled  "A  bill  to  establish  a  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  to  assist  the 
States  and  Federal  agencies  in  meeting 
present  and  future  outdoor  recreation 
demands  and  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  for  other  purposes."  Hearings 
were  recently  conducted  by  the  National 
Parks  Subcommittee  of  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  on 
an  identical  House  bill.  The  principles 
embodied  in  the  titles  of  these  bills  are 
indeed  laudatory.  However,  many  of  us 
who  participated  in  the  Senate  hearings 
were  somewhat  concerned  abou*  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  859.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  now  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  new  bill  to  establish  an  out- 
door recreation  fund  to  assist  the  States 
and  Federal  agencies  In  meeting  present 
and  future  outdoor  recreation  demands 
and  needs  of  the  American  people,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  re- 
printed at  this  point  in  my  remarks 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1709)  to  establish  an  out- 
door recreation  fund  to  assist  the  States 
and  Federal  agencies  In  meeting  present 
and  future  outdoor  recreation  demands 
and  needs  of  the  American  people,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr 
DoMiNicK.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (at 
This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Outdoor 
Recreation  F\ind  Act  of  1963". 

(  b )  Purpose — The  purposes  of  this  Act  ar* 
to  strengthen  the  health  and  vitality  of  the 
Nation  by  assuring  the  availability  and 
accessibility  of  land  and  water  based  out- 
door recreation  oppvortunltles. 

CERTAIN   REVENUES   PLACED    IN    SEPARATE 
ACCOUNT 

Sec  2.  There  shall  be  set  aside  In  a  sep- 
arate account  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  as  prescribed  In  section  3  of  this  Act, 
all  proceeds  from  entrance,  admission,  and 
other  recreation  user  fees  or  recreation 
charges  collected  or  received  by  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Forest  Service,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
the  United  States  section  of  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission  (United 
States  and  Mexico),  notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  law  that  such  proceeds  shall  b* 
credited  to  mlscellanetjus  receipts  of  the 
Treasury;  Provided.  That  nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  affect  any  rights  or  authority  of  the 
Stales  with  respect  to  fish  and  wildlife,  nor 
shall  this  Act  repeal  any  provision  of  law 
that  permits  States  or  political  subdivisions 
to  share  In  the  revenues  from  Federal  landf 
or  any  provision  of  law  that  provides  that 
any  fees  or  charges  collected  at  particular 
Federal  areas  shall  be  used  for  or  credited 
to  speciflc  purposes  or  special  funds  ai 
authorized  by  that  provision  of  law;  but  the 
proceed*  from  recreation  fees  or  charge* 
established  pursuant  to  this  section  for 
entrance  or  admission   to.  or  for  recreation 
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use  of.  Federal  areas  shall  be  used  solely  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  revision,  or  amendment 
of  entrance,  admission,  and  other  recreation 
user  fees  and  recreation  charges  at  any  de- 
veloped land  or  water  area  administered  by 
or  under  the  authority  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies listed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  ex- 
cept that  this  section  shall  not  authorize  ( 1 ) 
Federal  hunting  or  fishing  licenses.  (2)  fees 
or  charges  for  commercial  or  other  activities 
not  related  to  recreation.  (3)  admission  fees 
in  national  forests  other  than  for  developed 
outdoor  recreation  areas  therein.  (4)  admis- 
sion or  uie  fees  for  areas  classified  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  wilderness, 
wild,  or  primitive,  or  (5)  admission  or  use 
fees  for  travel  by  canoe  through  the  Bound- 
ary Waters  Canoe  Area.  Any  fees  established 
shall  be  fair  and  equitable  taking  into  con- 
sideration direct  and  indirect  cost  to  the 
Government,  benefits  to  the  recipient,  public 
policy  or  interest  served,  the  extent  of  de- 
velopment of  recreational  facilities,  and 
other  jjertlnent  factors. 

Any  such  fee  or  charge  at  any  such  area 
shall  be  reduced  at  the  end  of  any  calendar 
year  In  which  public  use  of  such  area,  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year,  declined 
by  five  or  more  per  centum.  Such  reduction 
shall  be  in  such  amount  as  is  determined 
to  be  necessary  to  encourage.  Increased 
public  use  of  such  area. 

There  Is  hereby  repealed  the  third  para- 
graph from  the  end  of  the  division  entitled 
"National  Park  Service"  of  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  March  7,  1928  (45  Stat  238)  and  the 
second  paragraph  from  the  end  of  the  divi- 
sion entitled  "National  Park  Service"  of 
section  1  of  the  Act  of  March  4.  1929  (45 
Stot.  1602;  16  use.  14).  Section  4  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  certain  public  works  on  rivers 
and  harbors  for  flood  control,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  December  24,  1944  (16 
use.  460d),  as  amended  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  1195)  is  further 
amended  by  deleting,  "without  charge",  in 
the  third  sentence  from  the  end  thereof. 
All  other  provisions  of  law  that  prohibit  the 
collection  of  entrance,  admission  or  other 
recreation  user  fees  or  recreation  charges 
established  pursuant  to  this  section  for  areas 
under  their  administration. 

OtrnKXM  BKCKBATIOM  FUND 

Sec.  3.  After  deducting  all  necessary  Fed- 
eral administrative  expenses  incurred  in 
implementing  this  Act,  there  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  an  outdoor  recreation  fund  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "fund"),  which  Is 
hereby  established,  such  moneys  as  are 
derived  under  this  Act  in  order  to  assist  the 
States  and  Federal  agencies  as  hereafter  pre- 
scribed. Moneys  placed  In  the  fund  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  for  purposes  of  this 
Act  only  when  appropriated,  and  such  ap- 
propriations may  be  made  without  fiscal  year 
limitation.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  keep  such  accounts  as  are  necessary 
for  these  purposes. 

ALLOCATION    OE    FUND    FOR    STATE    AND 
FEOERAL    PURPOSES 

Sec.  4  Appropriations  from  the  outdoor 
recreation  fund  shall  be  available  for  both 
State  and  Federal  purposes  as  provided  in 
this  Act  in  percentage  of  60  per  centum  for 
Sute  punxjses  and  40  per  centum  for  Federal 
purposes. 

riNANClAI.    ASSISTANCE   TO    8TATKS 

Sec  5  General  AuTHORrrr;  Purposes. — 
(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereln- 
^ter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
the  SUtes  from  moneys  available  for  SUte 
purposes.  Payments  may  be  made  to  the 
States  by  the  Secretary  as  hereafter  pro- 
vided, subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  considers  appropriate  and  In  the  pub- 
lic mterest  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 


Act,  for  outdocM-  recreation:  (1)  planning, 
(2)  acquisition  of  land,  waters,  or  tnteresls 
in  land  or  waters,  or  (S)  develc^nnent. 

(b)  AppornoincKNT  Amoho  States;  Noti- 
fication.— Sums  apprc^rlated  and  available 
for  State  purposes  for  each  fiscal  year  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  by 
the  Secretary,  whose  determination  shall  be 
final.  In  accordance  with  the  following 
formula: 

( 1 )  two-fifths  shall  be  apportioned  equal- 
ly among  the  several  States; 

(2)  three-fifths  shall  be  api>ortloned  in 
the  proportion  which  the  populaUon  of  each 
State  bears  to  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Secretary  shall  notify  each  State  of 
Its  apportionments  and  the  amounts  there- 
of shall  be  available  thereafter  for  payment 
to  such  State  for  planning,  acquisition,  or 
development  projects  as  hereafter  prescribed. 
Any  amounts  apportioned  under  this  sub- 
section for  any  fiscal  year  which  have  not 
been  used  or  obligated  for  use  by  any  States 
prior  to  the  end  of  two  fiscal  years  follow- 
ing such  fiscal  year  for  which  apportioned 
shall  be  reapportioned  by  the  Secretary 
among  the  other  States  in  accordance  with 
the  formula  used  for  the  original  apportion- 
ment. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and  American  Samoa 
shall  be  treated  as  States  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  except  for  the  purpose  of  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection.  Their  population 
also  shall  be  Included  as  a  part  of  the  total 
population  In  computing  the  apportionment 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  Matching  Requirements. — Payments 
to  any  State  shall  cover  not  more  than  50 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  planning  projects, 
and  not  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  acquisition  or  development  projects,  that 
are  undertaken  by  the  State.  The  remain- 
ing share  of  the  cost  shall  be  borne  by  the 
State  In  a  manner  and  with  such  funds  or 
services  ns  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary. 

(d)  COMPREHEN.SIVE  StATK  PlaN  REQUIRED; 

Planning  Projectts. — A  comprehensive  state- 
wide outdoor  recreation  plan  shall  be  re- 
quired prior  to  the  consideration  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  financial  assistance  for  acquisition 
or  development  projects.  The  plan  shall  be 
adequate  If,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary, It  encompasses  and  will  promote  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  The  plan  shall  con- 
tain— 

( 1 )  the  name  of  the  State  agency  that  will 
have  authority  to  represent  and  act  for  the 
State  in  dealing  with  the  Secretary  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  demand  for  and 
supply  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  and 
facilities  in  the  State; 

(3)  a  program  for  the  implementation  of 
the  plan;  and 

(4)  other  necessary  Information,  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

The  plan  shall  take  into  account  relevant 
Federal  resources  and  programs  and  shall  be 
correlated  so  far  as  practicable  with  other 
State,  regional,  and  local  plans.  Where 
there  exists  or  is  in  preparation  for  any  par- 
ticular State  a  comprehensive  plan  financed 
in  part  with  funds  supplied  by  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency;  any  statewide 
outdoor  recreation  plan  prepared  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  shall  be  based  upon  the 
same  population,  growth,  and  other  perti- 
nent factors  as  are  used  in  formulating  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  financed 
plans. 

(e)  Projects  FOB  Land  and  Water  AcQtnsi- 
tion:  DEVELoncENT. — In  addition  to  assist- 
ance for  planning  projects,  the  Secretary  may 
provide  financial  assistance  to  any  State  for 
the  following  types  of  projects  or  combina- 
tions thereof  if  they  are  In  accordance  with 
the  State  comprehensive  plan : 

( 1 )  Acquisition  of  land  and  waters. — For 
the  acquisition  of  land,  waters,  or  interests  In 


land  or  waters,  but  not  Including  Incidental 
costs  relating  to  acquisition. 

(2)  Development. — For  development.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  site  planning  and 
development  of  Federal  lands  under  lease  to 
States  for  terms  of  twenty-flve  years  or  more. 

(f)  Requirements  for  Project  Appsoval; 
Condition. — Payments  may  be  made  to 
States  by  the  Secretary  only  for  those  plan- 
ning, acquisition,  or  development  projects 
that  are  approved  by  him.  The  Secretary 
may  make  payments  from  time  to  time  In 
keeping  with  the  rate  of  progress  toward  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  Individual  proj- 
ects; Provided,  That  the  approval  of  all  proj- 
ects and  all  payments,  or  any  commitments 
relating  thereto,  shall  be  withheld  until  the 
Secretary  receives  appropriate  written  assur- 
ance from  the  State  that  the  SUte,  politi- 
cal subdivision,  or  other  appropriate  public 
agency  has  the  ability  and  Intention  to  fi- 
nance Its  share  of  the  cost  of  the  particular 
project,  and  to  operate  and  malnUin  by 
acceptable  standards,  at  SUte  or  local  ex- 
pense, the  particular  properties  or  facili- 
ties acquired  or  developed  for  public  out- 
door recreation  use. 

Payments  for  all  projects  shall  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  Governor  of  the  SUte 
or  to  a  SUte  official  or  agency  designated  by 
the  Governor  or  by  SUte  law  having  author- 
ity and  responsibility  to  accept  and  to  ad- 
minister funds  paid  hereunder  for  approved 
proJecU.  If  consistent  with  an  approved 
project,  funds  may  be  transferred  by  the 
SUte  to  a  political  subdivision  or  other  ap- 
propriate public  agency. 

No  property  acquired  or  developed  with 
assistance  under  this  section  shall,  without 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  be  converted 
to  other  than  public  outdoor  recreation  uses. 
The  Secretary  shall  approve  such  conver- 
sion only  if  he  finds  it  to  be  In  acccx-d  with 
the  then  existing  comprehensive  outdoor 
recreation  plan  for  the  area  Involved  and 
only  up>on  such  conditions  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  substitution  of  other 
recreation  properties  of  at  least  equal  fair 
market  value  and  of  reasonably  equivalent 
usefulness  and  location. 

No  payment  shall  be  made  to  any  SUte 
until  the  SUte  has  agreed  to  (1)  provide 
such  reports  to  the  Secretary,  In  such  form 
and  containing  such  information,  as  may  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  perform  his  duties  under  this  Act,  and  (2) 
provide  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  account- 
ing procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  asstire 
proper  disbursement  and  accounting  fen- 
Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State  under  this 
Act. 

(g)  Coordination  With  Peoekal  Agen- 
cies.— In  order  to  assure  consistency  in  pol- 
icies and  actions  under  this  Act,  with  other 
related  Federal  programs  and  activities  (in- 
cluding those  conducted  pursuant  to  title 
Vn  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  and  section 
701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954)  and  to  assure 
coordination  of  the  planning,  acquisition, 
and  development  asslsUnce  to  SUtes  under 
this  section  with  other  related  Federal  pro- 
grams and  activities,  the  President  may,  prior 
to  the  exercise  of  any  authority  under  this 
section.  Issue  such  regulations  with  respect 
thereto  as  he  deems  desirable  and  such 
asslsUnce  may  be  provided  only  In  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations. 

allocation   of   moneys  FOR   FEDERAL   PURPOSES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Moneys  appropriated  from  the 
fund  for  FedertU  purposes  shall  be  allocated 
by  the  President,  on  the  basis  of  a  determi- 
nation of  relative  needs,  for  the  development 
of  outdoor  recreational  facilities,  as  follows: 

(1)  National  park  ststem;  RzcRKATioifAL 
AREAS. — Within  the  exterior  boundaries  of 
areas  of  the  national  park  system  now  or 
hereafter  authorised  or  esublished  and  of 
areas  now  or  hereafter  authorized  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  outdoor  recreation  purposes. 
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(2)  National  forsst  ststem— Within  ex- 
Utlng  or  authorized  aresA  of  the  national 
foreat  «y8tem.  Including  areas  now  or  here- 
after authorized  to  be  admlntetered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  outdoor  recre- 
ation purposes. 

(3)  Thr«atxnbd  speciES — For  the  purposes 
of  any  national  area  that  may  be  authorized 
for  the  preservation  of  species  of  nsh  or  wild- 
life that  are  threatened  with  extinction. 

(4)  RecaiATioN  AT  REFUGES. — For  the  inci- 
dental recreation  purposes  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  September  28.  1962  (76  Stat    653 » . 

(b)  None  of  the  money  appropriated  from 
the  fund  for  Federal  purposes  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  acquisition  of  any  land. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr  President,  I 
have  given  much  thought  and  considera- 
tion to  the  drafting  of  this  bill,  and  I 
have  conferred  with  many  of  the  persons, 
groups,  and  organizations  who  testified 
on  the  administrations  bill  both  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House.  I  believe  that 
It  Is  more  responsive  to  the  public  needs 
and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  for 
their  study  and  analysis. 

I  shall  give  a  brief  analysis  of  this  bill 
and,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  draw 
some  contrasts  between  it  and  S.  859. 

Section  1  provides  that  the  name  of 
the  act  is  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Fund 
Act  of  1963.  Since  the  avowed  purpose 
of  S.  859  Ls  to  create  a  fund  for  outdoor 
recreational  facilities.  I  think  it  is  most 
appropriate  to  mention  it  in  the  title  of 
the  act. 

Section  2  sets  aside  a  separate  account 
in  the  Treasury  for  the  outdoor  recrea- 
tion fund.  However,  this  fund  is  to  be 
financed  solely  by  user  fees  to  be  col- 
lected at  developed  outdoor  recreational 
facilities  on  the  public  lands.  It  elimi- 
nates the  provisions  found  In  S.  859  for 
the  Inclusion  In  the  fund  of  motorboat 
fuels  tax  ;ind  surplus  property  sales  pro- 
ceeds.      ' 

Section  3  simply  provides  that  after 
deducting  all  necessary  Federal  £ulmm- 
Istrative  expenses  incurred  In  implement- 
ing the  act,  that  the  balance  of  the  pro- 
ceeds shall  be  transferred  to  an  outdoor 
recreation  fund,  a  separate  fund  In  the 
Treasury  I  have  eliminated  the  provi- 
sions in  S.  859  which  would  allow  the 
President  discretion  to  allocate  such 
sums  as  he  sees  fit  to  go  to  miscellaneous 
receipts  before  any  money  goes  into  the 
fund. 

Section  4  simply  provides  that  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Fund  shall  be  allo- 
cated 60  percent  for  State  purposes  and 
40  percent  for  Federal  purposes.  I  have 
eliminated  the  discretion  vested  in  the 
President,  found  in  S.  859,  to  change 
these  allocations  by  as  much  as  15  per- 
cent. I  have  also  eliminated  the  provi- 
sion for  a  $60  million  advance  appropri- 
ation over  a  period  of  8  years. 

Section  5  provides  that  the  60  percent 
available  for  State  purposes  shall  be  ap- 
portioned as  follows,  two-fifths  equally 
among  the  several  States,  and  three- 
fifths  apportioned  in  the  proportion 
which  the  population  of  each  State  bears 
to  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  eliminated  the  provision 
in  S.  859  which  would  give  the  Secretary 
the  authority  to  apportion  one-fifth  ac- 
cording to  his  judgment  of  the  needs  of 
the  individual  States  and  I  have  added 
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this  one-fifth  to  the  portion  allocated 
equally  among  the  several  States. 

The  matching  requirements  for  the 
States  are  on  a  50-50  basis  for  the  plan- 
ning, acquisition,  or  development  of  out- 
door recreation  projects.  This  also  gives 
a  more  favorable  matching  provision  to 
the  States  for  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment than  does  S  859. 

My  bill  does  not  put  any  limit  on  the 
amount  of  its  funds  that  a  State  may  use 
for  development  projects,  whereas  S  859 
would  place  a  10-percent  limitation  upon 
thi.s  phase. 

Section  6  provides  that  money  from 
the  fund  allocated  for  Federal  purposes 
shall  be  used  by  the  President  for  the 
development  of  outdoor  recreational  fa- 
cilities in  the  national  park  system,  the 
national  forestry  system,  and  the  areas 
for  threatened  species  and  refuges. 

There  is  no  authority  contained  in  this 
section  for  Federal  acquisition  of  any 
land.  S.  859,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tains almost  unlimited  Federal  acquisi- 
tion authority. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  bill.  I  have 
encompassed  several  of  the  key  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Citizens 
Committee  for  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission.  One  of 
the  primary  points  made  in  the  report 
of  this  Commission  is  contained  at  page 
95: 

The  States  should  play  the  pivotal  role  in 
providing  outdoor  recreation  opportunities 
for  their  citizens  They  are  the  most  logical 
unities  to  provide  the  flexible  approach  re- 
quired to  see  varying  needs  States  can  as- 
sess their  own  needs  and  take  actions  ac- 
cordingly 

I  believe  that  my  bill  most  efTectlvely 
carries  out  this  objective  by  providing  a 
50-50  matching  basis  for  outdoor  recre- 
ation projects  and  by  allowing  the  States 
themselves  to  determine  what  portion  of 
their  allocations  are  to  be  used  for  plan- 
ning, development,  and  acquisition  This 
also  conforms  to  the  specific  ORRRC 
recommendation  pertaining  to  the  sec- 
tion dealing  with  State  allocations. 

Many  of  us  who  participated  in  the 
hearings  were  also  concerned  about  the 
vast  new  Federal  acquisition  program 
envisioned  by  S.  859  I  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  first  provide 
and  develop  adequate  outdoor  recrea- 
tional faicilities  on  the  public  lands  it 
now  owns  before  proceeding  on  a  new 
large  scale  acquisition  program.  Secre- 
tary Freeman  and  Secretary  Udall  made 
it  clear  when  questioned  in  the  Senate 
hearings  that  they  intend  to  utilize  this 
fund  primarily  to  acquire  new  holdings 
of  Federal  lands.  It  was  difficult  to  even 
engage  them  in  a  di.scusslon  of  what 
they  Intended  to  do  by  way  of  developing 
outdoor  recreational  facilities  on  the 
present  public  lands.  On  March  29.  Sec- 
retary Udall  sent  lengthy  correspond- 
ence to  the  Committee  indicating  that 
over  a  10-year  period  it  waj  intended  to 
acquire  .some  1,373.000  acres  of  national 
park  land.  1,899.000  acres  of  endangered 
species  areas,  and  3,973,000  acres  of  For- 
est Service  land,  estimated  to  cost  over 
one-half  billion  dollars. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  agree  with 
me  that  if  these  acres  are  actually  need- 


ed over  the  next  10  years  for  naUonsi 
parks,  endangered  species  areas,  and 
Forest  Service  areas,  then  the  appropri- 
ate Secretary  should  come  to  Congreaa 
with  specific  requests  and  not  blanket  in 
vast  areas  under  the  guise  of  outdoor 
recreation.  This  is  especially  true  con 
sidering  that  the  Federal  Government 
presently  owns  770  million  acres  of  land 
which  constitutes  about  34  percent  of  all 
the  land  in  the  United  States. 

Many  Senators  also  expre.vsed  their 
disagreement  with  an  all-purpose,  na- 
tionwide conservation  sticker  or  user  fee 
In  the  public  land  States,  one  can  hardly 
turn  around  without  crossing  Federal 
lands.  Many  of  our  major  State,  Fed- 
eral,  and  interstate  highways  cross  these 
public  lands  It  is  neither  fair  nor  eqm. 
table  to  charge  people  for  this.  My  bill 
contemplates  a  user  fee  at  developed  out- 
door recreational  facilities  such  as  camp- 
ground, trailer  camps,  and  swimming 
and  boatmn  facilities.  At  these  developed 
arras  the  public  enjoys  special  bene- 
fits not  enjoyed  by  those  merely  driving 
or  walking  across  the  public  lands.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  fee  for  the  use  of  such  special 
facilities  is  reasonable  and  practicable 
and  would  equitably  assess  the  user  who 
receives  these  special  benefits.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Forest  Service  has  been 
charging  fees  for  some  of  these  special 
areas  with  no  difficulty  in  administra- 
t  on  and  with  generally  favorable  public 
acceptance. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  ear- 
mark the  funds  realized  from  the  sale 
of  sui-plus  Federal  real  and  personal 
property  as  provided  in  S.  859.  As  my 
colleague.  Senator  Allott,  pointed  out  in 
the  hearings,  these  are  the  capital  asseU 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  should 
go  back  into  the  general  account  of  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Nor  can  I  agree  with  the  wisdom  of 
transferring  the  proceeds  of  the  motor- 
boat  fuel  tax  from  the  interstate  high- 
way fund  to  such  a  fund  contemplated 
by  S.  859.  This  will  simply  mean  that 
the  Interstate  highway  fund  will  have  to 
seek  other  revenues  to  replace  these 
moneys. 

In  my  opinion,  the  authorization  of 
S480  million  in  advance  appropriations 
under  S.  859.  to  be  repaid  without  In- 
terest, is  uncalled  for  and  poor  fiscal 
policy.  It  is  just  another  method  of 
deficit  financing.  It  was  freely  admitted 
by  all  of  the  proponents  of  the  adminis- 
tratlons  bill  that  the  special  fund  was 
being  created,  subject  to  appropriation, 
because  they  were  fearful  that  Congress 
would  refuse  to  appropriate  general 
revenues  for  such  a  gigantic  acquisition 
program. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
can  be  a  workable  and  practicable  solu- 
tion to  our  outdoor  recreation  problems 
It  is  financed  by  those  who  use  special 
facilities  and  would  still  allow  the  SUtes 
to  play  the  pivotal  role  recommended 
by  the  ORRRC  report.  The  SUtes 
would  still  have  to  submit  and  gain  ap- 
proval of  a  comprehensive  plan  before 
receiving  any  funds.  Forty  percent  of 
the  fund  would  be  available  to  the  Fed- 
eral   Government    to    develop    outdoor 
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recreation  facilities  on  the  lands  it  al- 
ready owns. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  lie  on  the  desk  for  1  week  so  that 
other  mterested  Senators  may  add  their 
names  as  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

REMOVAL  OF  CLOUD  ON  TITLE  OP 
CERTAIN    PROPERTY    OWNED   BY 
WILMER     ALLERS     AND    JANE     B. 
ALLERS,  OF  MALIN,  OREG. 
Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
remove  a  cloud  on  the  title  of  certain 
property  owned   by   Wilmcr  Allers  and 
Jane  B.  Allers,  both  of  Malin,  Oreg.     I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bin  (3.  1713)  to  remove  a  cloud 
on  the  title  of  certain  property  owned  by 
Wilmer  Allers  and  Jane  B  Allers,  both 
of  Malin,  Oreg.,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Morse,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  nnd  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  ol  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
release  to  WUmer  Allers  and  Jane  B.  Allers 
(husband  and  wife),  both  of  Malin.  Oregon. 
and  their  heirs  and  assigns,  that  Interest 
reserved  by  the  United  States  in  lots  4,  5.  6, 
and  7  of  blocic  29,  supplemental  plat  of 
Malin  (Klamath  County).  Oregon,  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  August  30,  1890  (26  Stat.  371). 
which  interest  relates  to  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  construct  ditches  and  canals 
upon  and  through  such  lots. 

Sec  2.  Upon  payment  within  six  months 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
by  the  s.ild  Wilmer  Allers  and  Jane  B.  Allers 
for  their  heirs  or  assigns)  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  an  amount  equal  to  the 
current  fair  market  value  of  the  Interest 
authorized  to  be  released  under  the  flrst 
section  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  after 
appraisal,  the  Secretary  shall  execute  and 
deliver  to  Wilmer  Allers  and  Jane  B.  Allers 
(or  their  heirs  or  assigns)  an  appropriate 
written  Instrument  which  will  effect  the 
release  so  authorized. 


ANDRES  MENDOZA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Andres  Mendoza — also 
known  as  Andres  Molostvow.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1714)  for  the  relief  of 
Andres  Mendoza  (also  known  as  Andres 
Molostvow),  Introduced  by  Mr.  Morse, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
fiepresentatives    of    the    United    Statet    of 


America  in  Congress  assem.bled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  NaUonallty 
Act.  Andres  Mendoza  (also  known  as  Andres 
Molostvow)  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  thU  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  of- 
ficer to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MANPOWER  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  TRAINING  ACT  OF 
1962 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators  Clark, 
McNamara,  Pell.  Kennedy,  and  Mc- 
INTYRE,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower 
and  Development  Training  Act  of  1962. 

The  proposed  measure  would  provide 
100  percent  Federal  funds  to  the  States 
for  retraining  allowances  for  the  un- 
employed after  June  30,  1964,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  would  also 
support  with  100-percent  Federal  par- 
ticipation the  State  agreements  for  voca- 
tional retraining  of  the  unemployed  after 
the  same  date.  It  would  leave  unaltered 
the  provisions  for  on-the-job  training 
and  vocational  upgrading  of  employed 
persons,  and  In  effect,  would  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  the  Manpower  and 
Development  Training  Act  program  in 
fiscal  1965  on  the  same  basis  that  it  has 
been  effectively  administered  in  fiscal 
1963,  and  as  it  will  be  administered  in 
fiscal  1964. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  has  grown 
out  of  our  experience  of  administering 
the  Manpower  and  Development  Train- 
ing Act  during  the  past  year.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  administration  and  by 
evidence  gathered  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  its  need  is  substantiated  by 
abundant  testimony  presented  in  re- 
cent hearings  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower  and  Employment  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, on  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
some  40  States  have  made  no  plans  to 
provide  their  50-percent  matching  funds 
after  June  30,  1964.  as  stipulated  under 
the  relevant  provisions  of  the  original 
act.  and  are  without  funds  to  do  so. 
This  condition  was  further  demonstrated 
in  testimony  presented  last  week  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and  Em- 
ployment by  five  State  commissioners  of 
employment  security  who  appeared  be- 
fore our  committee.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  authorization  for  fiscal  1965 
must  be  increased  to  provide  for  full 
Federal  participation  in  the  amount  that 
was  originally  established  as  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  States. 

Without  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed measure  the  Federal  Government 
will  not  be  able  to  negotiate  agreements 
with  the  States  this  fall  for  training 
programs  that  will  be  initiated  next 
January  and  which  will  extend  into  fis- 
cal 1965. 


For  this  reason  it  is  important  that 
the  Congress  act  with  dispatch  on  the 
pending  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1716)  to  amend  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  introduced  by  Mr.  Randolph  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  WAGES 
AND  SALARY  OF  EMPLOYEES 
PROM  WITHHOLDING  FOR  TAX 
PURPOSES 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  in 
order  to  exempt  certain  wages  and  salary 
of  employees  from  withholding  for  tax 
purposes  under  the  laws  of  States  or 
subdivisions  thereof  other  than  the  State 
or  subdivision  of  the  employee's  resi- 
dence. 

In  essence  the  bill  provides  that  wages 
of  certain  interstate  airline  and  motor 
carrier  employees  shall  only  be  subject 
to  withholding  for  State  or  local  income 
tax  purposes  in  the  States  of  their  re- 
spective residences.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation is  limited  in  scope  to  airline  and 
motor  carrier  employees  actually  en- 
gaged in  operating  aircraft  or  vehicles  in 
interstate  commerce. 

Both  the  individuals  and  the  convey- 
ances which  they  operate  are,  in  a  very 
real  sense,  actual  instrumentahties  by 
which  transportation  Is  conducted  In 
interstate  commerce  and  this  legislation 
is  designed  to  protect  those  instrumen- 
talities and  that  commerce  from  un- 
duly burdensome  and  duplicating  tax 
compliance  procedures  by  States  and 
their  local  subdivisions. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  pro- 
posal will  not  impair  the  general  taxing 
authority  of  the  States  In  any  way,  nor 
will  it  relieve  the  affected  employees  of 
their  liability  to  pay  taxes  properly  due. 
It  will  prevent  the  application  of  collec- 
tion procedures  which  create  diflBculties 
for  the  taxed  persons  and  their  employers 
involving  expense  to  them  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  benefits  which  might  ac- 
crue to  the  States  thereunder. 

Serious  problems  of  administration  and 
equity  are  involved  in  attempts  by  States 
and  their  subdivisions  to  tax  individuals 
wherever  they  may  happen  to  be.  even 
for  brief  periods  of  time,  and  to  impose 
responsibility  for  collection  of  such  im- 
posts upon  their  carrier  employers. 

Contrary  to  popular  conception,  the 
activities  of  airline  pilots  and  interstate 
truck  drivers  do  not  fall  into  set  patterns 
of  designated  routes  customarily  trav- 
eled. Their  employment  in  interstate 
service  is  governed,  among  other  things, 
by  diverse  operating  requirements  of  car- 
riers and  by  union  work  rules.  The  re- 
sult is  that  many  of  these  individuals 
will  be  assigned  to  a  succession  of  op- 
erations, each  of  which  may  involve  dif- 
ferent States.  Exposure  to  multiple  tax- 
ation by  a  large  number  of  States  and 
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municipalities  is  obvious.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  handle  these  tax 
compliance  problems  without  employing 
professional  help. 

Similarly,  the  accounting  detail  which 
multiple  withholding  will  require  of  em- 
ployers would  create  an  expense  which, 
in  many  cases,  would  exceed  the  actuai 
amounts  to  be  withheld  for  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  i.s  ap- 
parent when  it  is  realized  that  of  37 
States  imposing  income  taxes.  35  impose 
net  income  taxes  on  individuals.  All  of 
them  require  withholding  on  the  full 
amount  earned  by  residenLs  and  31  re- 
quire withholding  on  amounts  earned  by 
residents  and  nonresidents  within  their 
borders.  The  four  States  which  do  not 
require  withholding  from  their  own  resi- 
dents do  require  it  as  to  earnings  by  non- 
residents. In  addition.  27  cities  impose 
income  taxes  and  26  of  these  require 
withholding  as  to  both  residents  and 
nonresidents. 

Although  a  number  of  jurisdictions 
have  been  reluctant  to  proceed  with  this 
type  of  withholding  even  though  author- 
ized to  do  so  under  present  laws,  the 
problem  upon  which  congressionai  ac- 
tion is  requested  can  be  expected  to  mul- 
tiply in  the  future,  with  consequently 
greater  hardships  on  the  parties  con- 
cerned. For  this  reason  it  Is  imperative 
that  action  be  taken  now  to  simplify  the 
burdens  of  these  Instrumentalities  of  in- 
terstate commerce  at  a  time  when  it  can 
be  done  with  minimal  effect  upon  State 
nscal  policies  and  with  clariflcaUon  as  to 
State  tax  procedures  in  the  future 

In  the  flnal  anaU-sis,  State  and  local 
income  tax  withholding  requirements 
upon  these  employees  create  a  very  real 
burden  on  interstate  commerce  which  the 
Congress  is  empowered  to,  and  should 
prevent. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  RecoRD. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 
and.  without  objection,  the  bUl  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUI  (S.  1719)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  exempt 
certain  wages  and  salary  of  employees 
from  withholding  for  tax  purposes  under 
the  laws  of  States  or  subdivisions  thereof 
other  than  the  State  or  subdivision  of 
the  employee's  residence,  introduced  by 
Mr.  MoNRONEY.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  prinU-d 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»t  of 
Rcprr'.cntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amencn  m  Conyrps«  a.'ife-mbled.  That  part  11 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  a/ter  section  226  a  new  section 
as  follows 

"EXKMPTIOM  OF  CKHTAIN  WAGPS  AWD  SALARY  OF 
EMPLOrns  FKOM  WITHHOLDINC  BT  DTUDl 
THAN    RESIDKIfCE   STATK 

•Sec.  23e.A.  (a)  No  part  of  the  wa^es  or 
•alary  paid  by  any  motor  carrier  Ui  an 
employee  of  such  motor  carrier  engaged  in 
the  operatlou  of  a  motor  vehicle  in  inter- 
state commerce  In  two  or  more  Sutes  shaJl 
be  withheld  for  tax  purposes  pursuant  to 
the  laws  of  any  State  or  subdivision  thereof 
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other  than  the  State  or  irnbdlvlalfin  of  surh 
employee's  residence,  aa  shown  on  the  em- 
ployment records  of  such  carrier:  nor  shall 
such  carrier  flie  any  Information  return  or 
other  report  for  tax  purpitaes  with  respect  to 
such  salary  or  wages  with  any  State  or  sub- 
division thereof  other  than  such  State  or 
subdivision  of  residence 

"(bi  Pnr  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  State'  also  means  any  p<i«iesslon  of 
the  United  States  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  ■• 

Skc.  2  Title  XI  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
nil  the  following  new  section: 

EXEMPTION  or  CERTAIN  W  \CCS  AND  .SALARY  nr 
niPLOTKXS  FROM  WITHHOLBIKC  BY  OTHER 
THAN     RESIOENCK    STATK 

Sec.  1112  la)  No  part  of  the  wages  or 
salary  paid  by  any  air  carrier  to  an  employee 
of  such  air  carrier  engaged  as  a  flight  crew 
member  or  night  attendant  (including  a 
flight  steward  or  stewnrdeas)  aboard  air- 
craft operated  in  air  transportation  shall  be 
withheld  fur  tax  purposes  pursuant  to  the 
laws  of  any  State  or  subdivision  thereof  oth- 
er than  the  State  or  subdivision  of  such  em- 
ployee's residence,  as  shown  on  the  employ- 
ment records  of  such  carrier;  nor  shall  such 
carrier  flle  any  Information  return  or  other 
report  for  tax  purposes  with  respect  to  such 
salary  or  wages  with  any  State  or  subdivi- 
sion thereof  other  than  such  State  or  sub- 
division of  residence. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  State"  also  means  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia and  any  of  the  possesalons  of  the 
United  States  ■' 

Sec  3  That  portion  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents contained  In  the  flrst  section  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears 
under  the  headUig  "Title  XT— MUcellane- 
ous  •  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"Sec  1112  Exemjitlon  of  certain  wages  and 
salary  of  employees  from  with- 
holding by  other  than  resi- 
dence State" 


INCREASING  PAYMENTS  TO  COUN- 
TIES CONTAINING  FEDERAL  WILD- 
LIFE   REIFUGES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota  (Mr  McCarthy),  I  introduce 
proposed  legt.slation  which  would  au- 
thorize increased  payments  to  counties  in 
which  Federal  wildlife  refuges  are  situ- 
ated. This  bill  is  Identical  to  S.  3201. 
which  was  introduced  by  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy and  me  last  year. 

Experience  in  the  management  and 
operation  of  wildlife  refuges  over  the 
last  two  dicades  has  shown  the  need,  and 
an  urgency  has  developed,  for  an  early 
revision  upward  of  the  formula  for  mak- 
ing payments  to  counties  having  wildlife 
refuges  or  wetland  areas  containing  fed- 
erally owned  land. 

With  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  gov- 
ernment on  all  levels,  the  local  subdivi- 
sions aie  In  a  tighter  squeeze  than  ever 
before.  This  situation  will  tend  to  in- 
tensify in  the  States  of  Minnesota.  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota  during  the 
next  6  or  7  years  as  the  wetlands  acqui- 
sition program  under  Public  Law  87-383 
gets  into  full  operation. 

Mr.  President,  Uie  Department  of  the 
Interior,  in  its  letter  of  June  20,  1962,  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  (Mr.  MacnusonI.  strongly 
recommended  enactment  of  legislation 
providing  for  increased  payments.    It  did 


not  go  as  far  as  recommending  that  the 
payments  be  1  percent  of  the  adjua^ 
true  value  of  the  federally  owned  latS^ 
a«  Is  proposed  in  my  bill,  but  modestlt 
recommended  that  the  payments  to  the 
particular  counties  be  three-fourths  of  i 
percent  of  such  value.  This  recommen 
dation  is  helpful,  even  though  it  did  not 
Ko  a.s  far  as  I  had  hoped  and  would  hav^ 
hked.  ^ 

Under  a  1935  act.  the  formula  for 
the  present  payment  to  counties  for  fed 
erally  owned  land  in  wildlife  or  wetland 
areas  is  an  amount  equal  to  25  percent 
of  the  net  proceeds  from  the  refuges 
therein.  Receipts  of  refuges  are  derived 
from  the  sale  of  suit>1us  wildlife,  timber 
hay,  grass,  or  other  spontaneous  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil,  .shell,  sand,  gravel  and 
from  other  privileges  on  wildlife  refuges 

In  many  instances  a  wildlife  refuge 
yields  very  little  or  no  returns.  Con- 
sequently, even  if  all  receipts  therefrom 
were  turned  over  to  the  county,  the 
amount  would  be  extremely  small  The 
Department  s  letter  report  on  tho  pro- 
posed legislation  states  Uiat  the  small- 
est payment  to  a  county  in  1961  was  %l 

The  remaining  75  percent  of  the  net 
refuge  receipts  remain  available  to  the 
Department  of  tlie  Interior,  pursuant  to 
a  permanent  indefinite  appropriation 
provision  in  the  act  of  September  6.  1950 
for  the  management  of  the  na'tional 
wildlife  refuge  system  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  AcL 

Almost  all  counties  derive  their  sole 
income,  or  at  any  rate  their  principal 
income,  from  taxation  of  property  with- 
in the  county.  Any  loss  of  taxable  acre- 
age is  a  blow  to  the  county's  financial 
structure.  TliLs  is  even  more  serious 
when  in  addition  to  the  tax  lass  the 
county  may  become  obligated  to  maie 
additional  expenditures  due  to  the  use 
and  development  of  the  land  takrn  off 
the  tax  rolls. 

The  lass  of  tax  revenue  through  Fed- 
eral acquisition  Is  one  of  the  measure- 
ments which  should  be  applied  in  evalu- 
ating proposals  for  the  most  equiUble 
payments  to  losing  counties.  Other 
comiwnents  of  .such  pajonents  mlt;ht  well 
be  compensation  In  part  for  increased 
costs  of  policing  by  peace  officers  neces- 
sitated by  the  wildlife  development  and 
accompanying  recreational  facilities. 
nece.ssaiT  and  unexpected  construction 
and  rerouting  of  local  roads  ij  and 
around  the  refut^e  and  other  Impacts  on 
the  finances  of  the  local  governmental 
units. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  intend  that  this 
bill  is.  nor  should  It  be  construed  to  be. 
legislation  for  reimbui-sement  in  lieu  of 
taxes.  Counties  in  which  wildlife  ref- 
uges are  located  are  at  present  recei\'ing 
a  Federal  payment.  This  lepislation 
merely  would  put  the  formula  under 
which  that  payment  is  made  on  a  more 
equitable  basis 

I  do  not  want  lo  be  understood  as  say- 
ing there  are  no  positive  benefits  from 
wildlife  refuges,  wetland  areas,  or  other 
migratory  waterfowl  habitat  develop- 
ment. There  are  many.  Most  of  these, 
however,  are  more  statewide  and  na- 
tional than  local. 

The  veiT  reason  for  the  wetland.s  ac- 
quisition program  Is  to  preserve  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  Nation's  migratory  water- 
fowl, at  the  earliest  possible  time,  the 
most  important  and  valuable  duck  and 
geese  nesting  and  producing  areas  In  the 
United  States.  These  are  located  In  the 
three  States  I  have  mentioned. 

Despite  the  many  tangible  and  Intan- 
gible benefits  from  wildlife  refuges  and 
their  development,  local  governmental 
officials  view  such  projects  with  the  feel- 
ing that  the  net  benefits  are  negative. 

Mr.  President.  In  order  to  lessen  local 
opposition  to  the  wetlands  acquisition 
program;  reduce  the  Impact  of  land 
withdrawal  from  county  tax  rolls;  and 
as  far  as  possible  protect  and  preserve 
the  financial  structure  of  affected  coun- 
ties, I  urge  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Itself  to  approve 
and  recommend  that  payments  to  coun- 
ties be  on  the  basis  of  1  percent  on  the 
adjusted  true  value  of  the  federally 
owned  lands. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  RECORn.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  In 
the  Record  a  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior press  release,  dated  June  13.  1963, 
which  states  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  strongly  supports  a  change  In 
formula  for  payments  to  counties  In 
which  wildlife  refuges  are  located. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  release  will  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  bill  (S.  1720)  to  amend  section 
401  of  the  act  of  June  15,  1935  (49  Stat 
383;  16  use.  715s),  in  order  to  author- 
ize increased  payments  to  counties  in 
which  Federal  wildlife  refuges  are  sit- 
uated, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  HtncPHREY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  McCarthy),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asiembled.  That  eec- 
Uon  401  of  the  Act  of  June  16.  1936  (49  Stet 
383;  16  use.  7168).  la  amended  to  read  aa 
follows : 

"Sic.  401  (a)  NotwlthsUndlng  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  pay  at  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year  to  each  county  of  any 
State  In  which  any  refuge  established  under 
the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  of 
February  18.  1929.  or  under  any  other  law, 
proclamation,  or  Executive  order  adminis- 
tered by  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior,  la  situ- 
ated an  amount  equal  to  1  per  centum  of 
the  adjusted  true  value  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior)  of  the  lands 
of  the  county  Included  within  such  refuge 
which  amount  shall  be  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  schools  and  roads  In 
^uch  county.  There  are  hereby  authorized 
-o  be  appropriated  each  flscal  year  such 
tmounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(b)  All  money  received  during  each  flscal 
year  from  the  sale  or  other  dUpoeltlon  of 
surplus  wildlife,  or  of  timber,  hay.  grass,  or 
other  spontaneoua  products  of  the  soil,  shell 
•and.  or  gravel,  and  from  other  privileges  on 
refugee  eetablUhed  under  the  Migratory  Bird 
conservation  Act  of  February  18,  1929  or 
under  any  other  law.  proclamation,  or  Ex- 
r»^»  'L""*'*  «"*mlnlBtered  by  the  United 
otatea  Flah  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department 
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of  the  Interior,  shall  b«  paid  into  the  mis- 
cellaneoua  receipts  of  the  Treasury:  Pto- 
vided,  That  except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
section  304  of  the  Faderal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  the  disposition  or  sale  of  surplus 
animals,  and  products,  and  the  grant  of 
prlvueges  on  said  wlldUfe  refuges  may  be 
made  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  determine 
to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  Government 
or  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  the 
dissemination  of  Information  regarding  the 
conservation  of  wildlife.  Including  sale  In 
the  open  market,  exchange  for  animals  of 
the  same  or  other  kinds,  and  gifts  or  loans 
to  public  or  private  Institutions  for  exhibi- 
tion or  propagation:  Provided  further.  That 
except  as  otherwUe  provided  by  section  204 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  AdmlnUtratlve 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  out  of  any 
moneys  received  from  the  grant,  sale,  or  dis- 
position of  such  animals,  products,  or  privi- 
leges, or  as  a  bonus  upon  exchange  of  such 
animals  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  pay  any  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred In  connection  with  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eftectlng  the  removal,  grant,  disposi- 
tion, sale,  or  exchange  of  such  animals, 
products,  or  privileges;  and  such  exp>endl- 
tures  shall  be  deducted  from  the  gross  re- 
ceipts collected  each  flscal  year  before  such 
moneys  are  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Into  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury." 

The  release  presented  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey is  as  follows: 

iNTERioB  FAVoaa  Increased  Sharbj  Revenues 
roR  Counties  Having  National  Wildute 
Refuoes 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  said  today 
It  strongly  supports  a  plan  now  before  Con- 
gress to  Increase  shared -revenue  payments 
to  counties  where  national  wUdllfe  refuges 
are  located. 

The  Department  said  proposed  legislation. 
If  modlfled.  could  remove  one  of  the  serious 
stumbling  blocks  for  waterfowl  habitat  pres- 
ervation by  setting  up  a  new  formula  for  dis- 
tributing revenue  payments  on  a  more 
equlUble  basis.  The  revenues  come  from 
sales  of  hay.  grass,  timber,  and  other  prod- 
ucts of  the  refuges. 

The  Federal  Government's  wetlands  de- 
velopment program  received  impetus  In  1961 
by  congressional  authorization  of  $105  mU- 
lion  for  a  7-year  accelerated  plan,  the  money 
to  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury  from  future 
duck  stamp  sales.  The  program  has  been 
stymied  for  the  past  2  years  by  Stete  and 
local  opposition  to  Federal  land  purchases 
which  take  property  off  local  tax  rolls. 

Under  the  administration's  revenue-shar- 
ing proposal,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
estimates  that  the  total  payments  to  the 
counties  would  be  nearly  equal  to  or  exceed 
what  the  counties  would  have  received  If 
the  lands  were  in  private  ownership.  A  few 
counties  would  receive  less  than  they  now 
get.  but  most  counties  would  receive  more. 

DeUlls  of  the  Department's  projxMal  were 
given  in  a  letter  from  John  A.  Carver.  Jr.. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  Chair- 
man Herbert  C.  Bonner  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  Carver  noted  that  the  1961  Wetlands 
Act  requires  that  the  purchase  of  lands  for 
waterfowl  habitat  from  the  migratory  bird 
conservation  fund  must  first  be  approved  by 
the  respective  Governors  or  appropriate 
State  agency.  Considerable  acreage  at  key 
waterfowl  habitat  Is  Involved  In  the  States 
of  MlnnesoU.  North  DakoU,  and  South  Da- 
kota since  these  States  contain  the  maj<x- 
duck  nesting  grounds  within  the  United 
States  outeide  Alaska. 

Under  a  1935  law.  20  percent  of  the  net 
receipts  from  wildlife  refuge  lands  (timber. 


minerals,  oil.  grass,  and  so  forth)  Is  paid  each 
year  to  the  counties  where  the  refugee  are 
located.  The  money  beneflta  pubUc  schools 
and  roads. 

The  1936  formula  has  restilted  In  Inequi- 
table distribution  of  recelpta.  Mr.  Carver 
said,  because  some  refuge  lands  have  little 
or  no  revenue-producing  actlvlUes  and  other 
counties  receive  a  great  deal  more  revenue 
than  If  the  lands  were  In  private  ownership. 
The  new  formula  would  remedy  the  situa- 
tion by  putting  all  revenues  Into  a  single 
fund  and  distributing  them  imder  a  formula 
tied  to  local  real  estate  values. 

Assistant  Secretary  Carver  said  that  In 
flscal  year  1961  net  receipts  from  120  na- 
tional wildlife  refuges,  game  ranges,  and 
waterfowl  production  areas  were  about  (2 
million.  Of  this,  $496,840  was  returned  to 
the  188  counties  where  these  areas  are  lo- 
cated. The  largest  payment  to  any  county 
was  some  $277,000  and  the  smallest,  $1. 

Under  the  new  formula.  208  counties 
would  have  received  about  $620,000,  nearly 
$123,000  more  than  the  actual  payment  In 
1961.  A  similar  calculation  for  1962  showed 
that  218  counties  and  the  Stata  of  Alaska 
would  have  received  about  $668,000.  or 
$75,000  more  than  was  actually  paid  in  1962. 
This  would  have  included  33  more  counties 
than  the  185  receiving  paymenta  last  year. 

"Every  county,  wherein  lands  have  been 
acquired  as  part  of  the  national  wildlife 
refuge  system,  would  share  more  equitably 
under  our  proposal  In  the  total  net  recelpta 
from  the  system  whether  the  refuge  lands 
are  revenue  producing  or  not."  Assistant 
Secretary  Carver  added. 

The  new  formula  would  continue  to  re- 
quire use  of  the  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
public  schools  and  roads. 

Assistant  Secretary  Carver  said  several 
provisions  in  pending  bills  do  not  relata  to 
the  revenue-sharing  principle.  Accordingly 
the  Department  urges  that  such  sections  be 
excluded. 


CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL  OF  NA- 
TIONAL HONOR  TO  CARL  SAND- 
EURO 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference  a 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  presen- 
tation of  a  Congressional  Medal  of  Na- 
tional Honor  to  Carl  Sandburg. 

A  similar  Joint  resolution  has  been  In- 
troduced in  the  House  by  Representative 
Fred  Schwencel.  of  Iowa,  and  the  Joint 
resolution  I  introduce  today  Is  Intended 
as  a  companion  measure.  I  have,  how- 
ever, taken  the  liberty  of  asking  the  leg- 
islative counsel  of  the  Senate  to  make 
several  revisions  In  form  and  procedure 
which  appeared  to  be  desirable  so  this 
Joint  resolution,  therefore,  is  not  Identi- 
cal to  the  one  introduced  in  the  House. 

Carl  Sandburg  and  his  contributions 
to  our  culture  are  so  well  known  and  ap- 
preciated that  it  is  urmecessary  for  me  to 
attempt  to  Justify  this  proposal.  I  hope 
that  this  Joint  resolution  will  be  speedily 
considered  by  the  committees  so  that  ac- 
tion can  be  taken  during  this  session  to 
properly  honor  this  famous  son  of  Il- 
linois. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  89)  to 
authorize  the  presentation  of  a  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  National  Honor  to  Carl 
Sandburg.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Dottclas. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 
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EXTENSION  AND  EXPANSION  OP 
THE  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OP  THE 
INTERSTATE  AND  DEFENSE  HIGH- 
WAYS PROGRAM 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  which  impeUed 
me  to  aspire  to  and  become  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  was  an  inherent 
interest  in  the  building  of  roads  in  the 
State.  Immediately  after  becoming  Gov- 
ernor over  4  years  ago.  I  initiated  my 
roadbuilding  program,  and  ray  efforts 
and  success  durmg  the  following  4 
years  are  a  matter  of  record  and  are 
known  to  the  citizens  of  my  State,  all 
organizations  sponsoring  better  roads  in 
the  Nation,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the 
users  of  highways.  My  efforts  in  this 
program  covered  the  needs  of  my  State 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  State 
highways,  but  also  the  Interstate  System 
and  all  intermediate  levels  of  roadbuild- 
ing, including,  of  course,  the  farm-to- 
market  roads. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President.  Rome  was 
not  built  in  a  day.  nor  are  our  highway 
construction   programs   completed   in   a 
few    months   or   even    years,    and   as   I 
learned  during  my  4  years  as  Governor, 
my  successors  in  that  oflBce  must  devote 
their  Initiative  and  energies  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  work.    I  found  myself 
unwilling  to  withdraw  from  active  par- 
ticipation and  leadership  in  this  most 
vital  responsibility  of  the  States  and  the 
Nation.     As  was  my  feeling  relative  to 
the  governorship,  I  knew  that  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  miy  desire  to  come 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  was  the  opportunity 
that  it  would  give  me  to  continue  active 
work  in  the  highway  building  program. 
The   monumental   effort   of  my   col- 
leagues in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  resulted  in  the 
enactment  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956  was  undoubtedly  the  great- 
est accomplishment  in  this  field  in  the 
history  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.    I  have  supported  this  legislation 
and  the  administration  of  the  act.  and  I 
recognize  the  successful  and  economical 
administration  which  had  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1962,  put  into  actual  passenger 
and  commercial  vehicle  use  14.336  miles 
of  the  Interstate  System.    The  routes  of 
the  present  Interstate  System  are  limited 
to  41.000  miles  in   total  extent,  which 
routes  have  been  designated. 

This  entire  program  imder  existing 
legislation  is  scheduled  for  completion 
in  1972  and  already  it  has  been  definitely 
determined  that  in  order  to  meet  the 
constantly  increasing  population  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  national  economy,  the  in- 
crease in  motor  vehicle  use  and  highway 
transportation  needs  resulting  there- 
from, together  with  the  needs  of  the 
national  and  civil  defense  make  it  advis- 
able that  the  Congress  consider  immedi- 
ately the  need  for  and  feasibility  of  an 
expan-sion  of  the  Interstate  System. 
This  is  to  assure  that  there  will  be  no 
lag  between  the  completion  of  the  pres- 
ently authorized  41,000  miles  of  high- 
ways and  a  higher  total  mileage  author- 
ization. 

We  must  face  this  requirement  and 
planning  must  be  completed  at  an  et^rly 
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date  to  utilize  the  engmeering  talent  that 
will  soon  complete  their  phase  of  the 
currently  authorized  program  as  well  as 
the  construction  personnel  and  manage- 
ment. This  Nation  is  Indeed  fortunate 
m  having  in  position  and  functlonmg  the 
very  excellent  and  capable  Bureau  of 
Public  Road.s  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce under  the  brilliant,  capable,  and 
responsible  leadership  of  the  Honorable 
Rex  M.  Wliitton.  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
mimstrator.  I  am  sure  that  a  Is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  tell  you,  my  col- 
leagues, of  the  high  quality  of  services 
rendered  to  our  Nation  by  Mr.  Rex 
Whitton. 

Pui-suant  to  the  foregoing  remarks 
and  in  m>'  continuing  efforts  to  serve  the 
people  of  my  SUte  and  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion by  providing  this  necessary  com- 
modity of  American  life — Improved 
highways — I  Introduce  for  the  consider- 
ation of  this  body  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
a  study  should  be  made  with  respect  to 
increasing  the  mileage  of  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways. 

This  concurrent  resolution  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  highway  de- 
partment's, should  undertake  a  compre- 
hensive study  and  investigation  concern- 
ing the  desirability  and  feasibility  of 
designating  additional  mileage  for  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  and  that  the  Secretaiy 
should  submit  a  final  report  on  his  find- 
ings with  recommendations  to  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
not  later  than  February  1.  1966. 

Finally,  but  most  important  of  all  con- 
siderations, Is  the  known  savings  of  hu- 
man lives  resulting  from  the  Interstate 
System.  Much  of  the  research  and  de- 
sign Improvement  work  conducted  under 
this  program  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  Is  directly  or  indirectly  concerned 
with  highway  safety.  The  Improvement 
of  roads  and  streets,  through  this  pro- 
gram, has  done  much  to  make  travel 
safer  and  completion  of  the  system  will 
save  more  than  5,000  lives  a  year. 

I  would  hope  that  this  concurrent  res- 
olution would  receive  unanimous  support 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  VICE  PRESHDENT.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
49^  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Deiei\s«  Highways  U  8<:)  located  as  to 
connect  by  routes,  as  direct  as  practicable. 
the  principal  metropolitan  areas.  clUea,  and 
Induatrtal  centers,  to  serve  the  national  de- 
fense and.  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  to 
connect  at  suitable  border  points  with  routes 
of  continental  Unpi^rtance  In  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  as 
provided  In  section  103(d»  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  and 

Whereas  the  completed  portions  of  the  In- 
terstate System,  constructed  In  accordance 
wltli  modern  design  and  safety  standards,  are 
producing  untold  benefits  to  the  public,  in- 
cluding preservation  of  Uvea  and  substantial 
saving  in  tUne  and  money;  and 
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Wherras  the  route*  of  the  Interstate  »,». 
tem  are  presently  limited  to  41,000  mile.  ^ 
total  exunt.  which  route*  iiave  been  de«a! 
uated,  and  ^^" 

Whereas  the  consUintly  Increasing  popu- 
lation and  expansion  of  the  national  econ" 
omy.  the  increase  tn  motor  \-ehlcle  tree  and 
hlfrhwny  transportation  needs  resultlne 
therefrom,  together  with  the  needs  for  the 
national  and  civil  defense,  make  It  advls- 
iible  that  the  Congress  have  sufficient  data 
a.s  a  sound  basis  for  determining  the  need 
for  an  increase  In  the  mileage  of  the  preseauv 
designated  Interstate  System:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Ri-to/ird  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  r~. 
rexentativei  concurriruf) ,  That  It  Is  the  »nm 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  in  cooperation  with  the  Stat* 
highway  departments,  should  undertake  a 
comprehensive  study  and  Investigation  con 
crrnlng  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  degi 
ignating  additional  mileage  for  the  NaUonal 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Hlghwaw 
in  order  to  accomplish  its  objectives  as  here- 
t.ifore  prescribed  by  law,  and  tliat  the  See- 
reury  should  submit  a  final  report  of  tut 
findings,  with  recommendations,  to  the  Com. 
mlttees  on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  not  later 
thnn  February  1,  IWe. 
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PROPOSED  STANDING  COMMITTEE 
ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mi".  President,  I 
submit  a  resolution  to  amend  Senate  rule 
XXV.  to  provide  for  a  standing  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  ask  that  jt 
be  appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  are  aware  of 
the  numerous  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  create  a  Standing  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  194«. 
In  the  few  months  I  have  been  privileged 
to  be  a  Member  of  this  great  legislative 
body  I  have  come  increasingly  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  needs  which 
have  prompted  the  efforts  to  create  such 
a  committee. 

I  have  also  grown  aware,  duiing  my 
brief  tenure  in  the  Senate,  of  the  out- 
standing job  done  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  both  of  which  now 
have  jurisdiction  over  matters  affecting 
veterans.  The  resolution  I  offer  today  is 
not  intended  as  a  criticism  of  those  com- 
mittees, nor  Is  it  intended  to  reflect  ad- 
versely on  their  outstanding  efforts  in 
the  field  of  veterans'  legislation.  Rather. 
Mr.  President,  the  resolution  now  offered 
recognizes  the  manifold  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  these  two  committees 
and  seeks  to  relieve  them  of  some  of  that 
burden. 

The  need  for  a  standing  Committee 
on  Veterans"  Affairs  seems  manifest. 
Today,  over  22  million  Americans  are  vet- 
erans. The  1964  budget  proposes  an  ex- 
penditure In  excess  of  $6  billion  to  fi- 
nance and  administer  programs  affecting 
this  substantial  portion  of  our  populace. 
To  carry  out  existing  programs  and  to 
effectively  fulfill  its  responsibilities  to- 
ward this  group,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration requires  a  staff  of  approximately 
175.000.  An  operation  of  this  magnitude 
requires  the  guidance  of  a  separate  Sen- 
ate committee. 

A  number  of  measures  concerning  vet- 
erans have  already  been  introduced,  and 


niany  more  may  reasonably  be  expected 
duriiv  this  session.  Legialaiioa  direciijr 
affectioK  such  a  vast  niuttber  of  pet^le 
and  involving  the  expenditure  of  such 

huge  sums  of  money  is  deserving  of  our 
best  efforts.  American  veterans  are  de- 
serviac  of  the  services  at  a  committee 
whoae  members  and  staff  are  not  bur- 
dened with  equally  important  and  com- 
plex legislation  in  other  f^ids.  In  view 
of  the  obrlous  need  for  a  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  ex- 
pressed desire  of  many  veterans  and  vet- 
erans' groups  for  such  a  committee  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  give  this  measure  its  full 
support. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  160 >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Retolved,  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  standing 
committees )  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  subp«Lragraphs  10  through 

18  In  paragraph  (h)  of  section  1; 

(3)  striking  out  subparagrapiis  16  through 

19  In  paragraph   (m)   of  section   1;   and 

(3)  Inserting  In  section  1  after  paragraph 
(p)  the  followtng  new  paragraph: 

"(q)  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to 
consist  at  nine  Senators,  to  which  committee 
shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  peUttons.  memorlais,  and  other 
maUers  relating  to  tUe  following  subjects: 

"1.  Veterans'  measures,  generally. 

"2.  Penalons  of  all  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

"8.  Life  liururance  Issued  by  the  Oo\'em- 
ment  on  Hccount  of  service  In  the  Armed 
Faroes. 

"4.  Compensation  of  veterans. 

"5.  Vocatioaal  reiiabUltatlon  and  educa- 
tioa  at  veterans. 

"a.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care,  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

"7.  Soldiers'  nnd  sailors'  cIvU  relief. 

'8  Readjustment   of   sei  i  Icemen    to    civil 
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life 

BBC  2  Section  4  of  rale  XXV  o*  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Secuite  Is  amended  by  atrlk- 
Ing  out  la  the  aecond  aentenoe  thereof  "and 
the  OoBunlCtee  on  RiUes  and  Admlnlstra- 
ttoa"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
CommiUee  on  Rules  and  Administration; 
and  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affaln". 

Sec  3.  The  Committee  on  Veterans*  Af- 
fairs shall  as  promptly  as  feasible  after  ite 
appointment  and  organlEatlon  confer  with 
tl»e  Oommlttec  on  Plxumcc  and  tlie  Commit- 
tee OB  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  the 
pnrpoee  ot  determining  what  disposition 
ftbouid  be  made  of  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  p>eUUons.  memorials,  and  other 
matters  theretofore  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PnWlc  Welfare,  reepectlvely,  dur- 
ing the  Elghty-etgbth  Congress  which  are 
wttbln  the  jurtsdlctlon  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  AfTairs. 


LBOISI.ATIVE  APPROPRIATION  BH.L. 
1 964— ANfENDMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
ameDdmeot  to  HIL  6S68.  the  bill  making 
apuroiMryuiQns  for  the  legi&laUve  branch 
for  fiscal  year  endlof  June  30.  Ii»S4.  The 
purpose  of  Uils  amendment  is  to  continue 


the  prohibition  of  the  use  by  Members 
of  Congress  of  the  f  ranking:  privilege  to 
send  out  junk  mail — linaddressed  mall. 
Last  year  the  Senate,  in  its  approval 
of  the  Legislative  Appropriation  Act  for 
fiscal  1963,  accepted  my  amendment,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  repeal  the  junk 
mailing  privileges  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Prior  thereto  Members  of  Congress 
could  send,  under  the  franking  priviiege, 
unaddressed  mail  to  postal  patrons  in 
the  cities  or  in  the  rural  areas,  a  privilege 
denied  to  businessmen. 

This  meant  that  candidates  for  re- 
election could  use  their  franking  privi- 
lege to  circulate  the  voters  of  an  entire 
State  with  the  ttucpayers  paying  the 
postage.  In  fact,  under  the  old  airange- 
ment  there  was  nothing  to  prohibit  a 
congressional  Member  who  was  running 
for  the  Presidency  from  using  his  frank- 
ing privilege  to  circulate  the  entire 
United  States  with  political  propaganda 
and  letting  the  taxpayers  pay  the  post- 
age merely  by  putting  his  ^leeches  in 
the  OoMCRsssiQAAL  Recorj)  and  having 
them  reprinted. 

As  evidence  of  how  important  that 
amendment  was.  I  cite  certain  statistics 
which  were  obtained  from  the  Post  Office 
Department : 

The  voiume  of  mail  for  the  Congress 
for  fiscal  year  1S61  was  88.821,000  pieces, 
and  the  cost  was  $3,8»6.000.  Then  there 
was  added  to  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  1962  a  provision 
liberallxing  the  franking  priviiege  to  ex- 
tend to  ail  so-called  jiuik  mail — un- 
addressed maiL  Significantly,  the  vol- 
ume for  Congress  that  year  jumped  to 
110.»44.016  pieces  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $4^7.374.  This  was  an  increase  of 
$881,374. 

Then  last  year  Congress  approved  my 
amendment  to  the  Legislative  Appro- 
priation Act  which  repealed  this  jimk 
mailing  priviiege  for  Congress,  and  while 
I  do  not  have  the  statistics  for  this  year. 
it  is  estimated  that  a  similar  savings 
resulted. 

With  this  background  I  was  very  much 
disappointed  that  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week  the  House  passed  the  Legislative 
Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  1M4  wad 
again  repealed  this  amendment  by  elim- 
inating all  reference  to  it  from  the  ap- 
propriation act  itself  and  including  in 
their  report  language  which  specifically 
states  that  the  old  law  shall  prevaiL  At 
this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  incorporated  in  the  Bcoon  the 
two  paragraphs  dealing  with  this  siAject 
as  appearing  on  page  9  of  the  House 
report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RBooto, 
as  folksws: 

ConsMeraUons  of  eooncany — and  tbat  ex- 
tends not  only  to  tte  kmtmih,^  i,^^  ^^^  ^, 
partment  but  to>  the  addreaalng  In  Memb«^ 
offloes — plus  the  added  consideration  that 
under  the  present  prohibition  we  iiave  the 
absurd  situation  whereby  Members  of  Con- 
gress using  the  frank  do  not  even  have 
prlTlleges  on  a  parity  with  private  maners  on 
either  mral.  star,  or  city  routes  or  boxes 
suggest  to  a  majority  at  tlxe  committee  the 
ccxnmoDfieoae  at  dlscontinttlag  the  restric- 
tion. I^tvate  mailers  can  send  rural  mall 
addressed  simply  "Postal  patron.  local"  and 


city  mail  without  a  specific  name.  Under  the 
present  restriction  Members  of  Congress  us- 
ing the  frank  can  do  neither — an  abeordlty 
on  lu  face.  The  slmpUfled  addressing  pro- 
cedure obtaining  prior  to  last  October  was 
entirely  permlsBlre  and  would  remain  so 
under  the  accompanying  bill.  Members  of 
Congress  oould  continue  to  use  the  more 
oocnplete  address  U  tbey  so  prefer.  Tlie 
choice  would  be  solely  tbelrs. 

The  language  Included  In  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act,  1W2,  providing 
tliat  funds  available  for  reimbursing  the 
Post  Oflloe  for  the  cost  of  congressional  mail- 
ings should  also  be  available  for  the  expenses, 
as  authorized  by  existing  law,  of  delivery  to 
postal  patrons  of  mall  matter  under  the 
congressional  frank  was  not  repeated  In  the 
1968  blil  because  It  was  permanent  law.  Re- 
petition was  unnecessary.  ITils  provision 
was  temporarily  set  aside  by  an  amendment 
in  the  form  of  a  limitation  on  the  use  of 
funds  inserted  by  the  Senate  and  subse- 
quently agreed  to  by  the  House  In  the  1963 
biU,  but  It  only  attached  to  the  money  In 
the  bill  and  therefore  expires  June  30,  1963. 
The  restriction — section  105  of  the  1963 
law — Is  not  repeated  In  the  accompanying 
bill  The  permanent  law  would  again  be- 
come controlling. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cunend- 
ment  which  I  am  offering  today  which 
will  override  the  House  action  and  re- 
instate the  law  as  approved  last  year  be 
printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

At  the  proper  place  in  the  Wll  Insert  the 
f ollowtng  new  section : 

"TORM  of  address  on  FRAWICH)  If  AH. 

"Sec.  —  (a)   Chapter  57  of  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"  *S  4189.  Form  of  address  on  franked  mall. 

"  'Mall  matter  shall  not  be  sent  thrtrugh 
the  mans  as  franked  mall  under  section  4161 , 
4162,  or  4163  unless  It  bears  the  name  at  an 
addressee  or  Is  addressed  to  a  spectflc  street 
ntunber.' 

"(b)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  such 
(daapter  ia  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  item  as  follows : 

"  '4169.  Form  of  address  on  franked  mall.'  " 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  reoeived.  printed,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH  JA- 
PAN—REMOVAL OP  INJUNCTION 
OP  SECRECY 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Presidwat,  there 
was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  today  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Ex- 
ecutive I.  88th  Congress,  1st  session,  be- 
ing a  consular  convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Japan,  to- 
gether with  a  protocol  relating  thereto, 
signed  at  Tokyo  on  March  22.  1963.  As 
in  executive  session.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  the  convention  and 
protocol,  that  the  message  from  the 
President,  the  convention  and  protocol 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  that  the  message  from 
the  President  be  printed  in  the  Ktcobd. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 


June  IS 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  recelvln*  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification.  I 
transmit  herewith  the  consular  conven- 
Uon  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  Japan,  together  with  a  protocol 
relating  thereto,  signed  at  Tokyo  on 
March  22.  1963. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  convention. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  the 
convention  and  protocol  submitted  here- 
with and  give  its  sMlvice  and  consent  to 
their  ratification. 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

Thi  Whitk  House.  June  13.  1963. 

(Enclosures:  (1>  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State;  <2)  consular  convention 
with  Japan,  with  protocol,  signed  at  To- 
kyo. March  22.  1963.) 


HEARINGS  ON  NONDIPLOMATIC  AC- 
TIVmES  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
OP  POREIGN  GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
early  last  year  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  began  a  study  of  non- 
dlplomatlc  activities  of  representatives 
of  foreign  governments. 

With  one  exception,  the  ©"Donnell 
case,  our  study  has  been  confined  to  staff 
investigations  and  executive  sessions  of 
the  committee.  On  Friday  of  this  week, 
we  shall  begin  public  sessions,  to  a  large 
degree  consisting  of  disclosure  of  the  in- 
formation developed  in  closed  meetings. 

Before  the  public  hearings  begin.  I 
think  it  is  desirable  to  attempt  to  put 
the  study  in  proper  perspective.  In  the 
hope  that  Judgments  may  be  made  by 
Congress,  the  press  and  the  public — not 
upon  the  basis  of  the  Individuals  in- 
volved, or  their  deeds  or  misdeeds — but 
rather  upon  how  their  acUvities  relate 
to  our  foreign  policy  and  our  national 
stature. 

If  this  is  to  be  done.  I  think  It  is  im- 
portant that  certain  background  dis- 
tinctions be  made. 

One  distinction  is  between  the  em- 
ployment of  U.S.  citizens  for  purely  tech- 
nical or  legal  guidance.  It  is  one  thing, 
for  example,  for  a  U.S.  citizen  to  repre- 
sent a  foreign  interest  or  government  in 
a  highly  technical  proceeding  before  the 
Tariff  Commission,  and  quite  another  to 
attempt  to  Influence  the  public,  the  press, 
or  the  Government  on  foreign  policy  is- 
sues. 

The  most  important  distinction.  I 
think,  is  that  which  is  involved  in  the 
term  "foreign  agent."  There  has  been 
confusion  among  many  newspapers, 
commentators,  and  I  think  In  the  Con- 
gress Itself,  between  "foreign  agents  ' 
and  domestic  "lobbyists  '  and  their  prop- 
er roles.  There  has  been  too  great  a 
tendency  to  regard  some  of  the  activities 
which  have  been  disclosed  as  merely  ex- 
amples of  lobbying,  without  regard  to 
the  difference  betwen  a  domestic  lobbyist 
petitioning  Congress  or  the  Executive,  by 
the  various  techniques  of  the  trade,  con- 
tributing, politicking,  propagandizmg.  et 


cetera,  and  the  foreign  agent  using  the 
same  techniques  in  behalf  of  his  princi- 
pal— the  foreign  government  or  other 
interest. 

The  very  use.  by  the  foreign  agent,  of 
the  techniques  developed  by  the  domestic 
lobbyist  or  propagandist,  has  tended  to 
obscure  the  vital  distinctions  of  right 
and  propriety,  which  depend  upon  the 
question  of  whom  the  agent  is  acting  for. 
The  reaction  has  often  been,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  condemn  the  activity  as  typical 
of  our  society,  or  to  excuse  it  for  the  same 
reason. 

The  failure  to  make  these  distinctions. 
I  think,  may  explain,  to  a  large  degree, 
the  rather  lax  administration  of  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  over 
many  years,  the  lack  of  compliance  with 
it.  the  general  toleration  of  this  fact, 
and  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  act  and  its 
administration  by  the  Congress  hereto- 
fore. This  is  the  first  investigation  of 
the  operation  of  the  act  since  its  passage. 
The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion guarantees  the  people  the  right  of 
petition— and  this  right,  of  course.  Is 
applicable  to  both  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs.  The  right  of  petition  is  so  fun- 
damental that  it  is  connected  in  the  first 
amendment  with  the  rights  of  freedom 
of  speech,  the  press,  religion,  and  as- 
sembly. Lobbying  has  been  held  by 
the  courts  to  be  an  important  expression 
of  the  right  of  petition — 'the  healthy 
essence  of  the  democratic  process."  as  a 
Federal  court  has  said. 

Those  foreign  agents  who  use  the  mod- 
ern techniques  deriving  from  the  right 
of  petition,  or  lobbying,  are  regarded 
by  many,  and  many  of  them  probably 
regard  themselves,  as  merely  exercising 
that  constitutional  right,  with  no  greater 
obligations  than  those  who  represent 
American  Interests  and  American  citi- 
zens. 

But  this  is  not  correct — or  ought  not 
to  be.  A  foreign  government  or  Interest 
does  not  have  the  same  right  of  petition 
under  our  Constitution.  Should  it  be 
permitted  to  acquire  such  a  right  by  hir- 
ing and  directing  a  US.  agent?  There 
is.  in  other  words,  a  vital  Judgment  to  be 
based  upon  who  the  principal  is,  rather 
than  entirely  upon  what  the  agent  does. 
Custom  and  tradition  have  it  that  the 
political  and  public  affairs  of  a  foreign 
government  be  performed  by  regularly 
accredited  diplomatic  personnel— whom, 
in  fact,  our  Government  may  accredit  or 
not  as  it  chooses,  and  whom  our  Govern- 
ment may  declare  persona  non  grata  if 
and  when  they  overstep  the  bounds  of 
propriety. 

There  are  legitimate  questions  about 
the  regulation  of  lobbymg — and  the 
whole  field  of  propaganda— which  have 
little  validity  when  that  lobbying  or 
propagandizing  is  done  on  behalf  of 
foreign  interests.  In  the  domestic  field, 
we  are  accustomed  to  and  can  Identify! 
evaluate,  and  discount  much  of  these 
activities.  To  a  large  extent,  they  are 
canceled  out  by  conflicting  and  compet- 
ing efforts.  Furthermore,  the  right  of 
petition,  by  our  own  people,  and  the  free- 
dom of  speech  and  press,  being  so  highly 
valued,  we  hesitate  to  go  even  so  far  as 
we  could  legitimately,  in  the  fear  of  Im- 
pinging, ever  so  slightly,  upon  that  which 
is  fundamental. 


These  Inhibitions  should  not  concern 
us  to  the  same  degree  In  dealing  with 
acUvlties  of  a  foreign  agent  done  under 
the  direction  or  control  of  a  forpio^ 
principal.  ^ 

When  these  activities  coincide  with 
the  mterests  of  U.S.  citizens  or  resldenu 
and  their  own  foreign  policy.  It  is  only 
incidental.  The  primary  motive  while 
not  necessarily  mimical,  is  at  least  diver 
gent.  Nevertheless,  no  one  is  suggest- 
ing, nor  does  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
tratlon  Act  provide,  that  these  activities 
be  forbidden.  The  obligation  is  for  fuU 
disclosure  of  the  activities  on  the  as- 
sumption that  impropriety  will  thus  be 
inhibited  by  publicity. 

When  an  agent  or  lobbyist  deceives  an 
American  client  mto  believmg  that  be- 
cause of  his  "contacts."  "influence."  or 
■connections."  he  can  get  our  Govern- 
ment to  do  something,  when  he  cannot— 
that  is  a  problem  between  people.  If  he 
does  the  same  with  a  foreign  principal 
it  can  become  a  problem  of  govern- 
ments — and  one  in  which  our  Govern- 
ment has  a  legitimate  Interest. 

When  a  politician  receives  a  campaign 
contribution  from  an  American,  he  has 
the  right  to  assume  that  it  comes  from 
an  American  source.  Custom  and  ex- 
perience have  taught  him  what  it  means 
if  anything,  and  how  to  deal  with  it 
He  has  the  right  to  assume  that  the 
American  source  of  the  contribution 
knows,  or  should  know,  the  contribu- 
tion does  not  mean  he  is  bought  and  paid 
for.  When  the  contribution  actually  is 
from  a  foreign  source,  the  candidate  has 
no  means  of  evaluating  the  effect  of  his 
acceptance  upon  the  attitude  or  expect- 
ancy of  the  actual  contributor,  and  the 
latter  may  receive  an  entirely  wrong  im- 
pression. 

If  a  domestic  lobbyist  represents  to  a 
domestic  Interest  that  he  can  mfluence 
the  appointment  of  an  official  who  will 
be  concerned  with  that  Interest's  govern- 
mental relations,  the  domestic  mterest 
has  full  means  and  opportunity  to  evalu- 
ate such  a  representation.  When  a  for- 
eign agent  represents  to  his  prmcipal 
that  he  can  influence  the  appomtment 
of  an  Ambassador,  the  foreign  principal 
may  or  may  not  be  able  to  evaluate  the 
representation.  If  the  foreign  principal 
believes  it.  it  does  not  reflect  credit  upon 
the  United  States. 

If  a  public  relations  concern  represents 
to  a  domestic  company  that  It  can  con- 
trol    the    news     about     that    company 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  com- 
pany ought  to  be  able  to  evaluate  that 
representation.    If  the  same  public  rela- 
tions firm  makes  the  same  representation 
to  a  foreign  and  new  country,  for  ex- 
ample, the  latter  may  or  may  not  believe 
it.     Impressive  "brochures"  and  "docu- 
mentation" may  deceive  the  uninformed 
Efforts    to   influence  news   media  by 
domestic  interests  are  almost  certain  to 
be  met  and  counter-balanced  by  similar 
efforts  of  competing  domestic  interests. 
Our  people  usually  have  the  facilities  for 
evaluating  news  about  domestic  matters, 
through  experience  and  observation.    To 
the  extent  they  do  not.  there  Is  no  con- 
stitutional cure.    Similar  efforts  by  for- 
eign   Interests   neither   have   the  same 
constitutional    sanctity,    nor    the   same 
safeguards  of  competition  and  diversity 
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When  a  group  of  American  citizens 
band  themselves  together  for  political  or 
propaganda  action  on  an  issue  of  foreign 
policy,  no  one  has  the  right  to  question 
the  propriety  or  the  organization,  acting 
on  Its  own.  But  if  they  should  be  fi- 
nanced or  controlled  by  a  foreign  princi- 
pal, those  whom  they  seek  to  influence 
have  the  right  to  know  this. 

In  short,  there  are  ample  grounds  for 
distinguishing  between  what  is.  or 
should  be,  proper  activity  on  behalf  of  a 
domestic  interest  and  the  same  activity 
on  behalf  of  a  foreign  principal,  and  the 
fact  that  representatives  of  one  may  use 
the  same  techniques  as  representatives 
of  the  other  should  not  obscure  these 
grounds  for  distinction. 

I  hope  that  as  our  public  hearings 
progress  these  distinctions  will  be  kept  in 
mind. 

Again.  I  should  like  to  repeat,  we  do 
not  seek  to  prohibit  activities  of  foreign 
agents.  I  believe  the  American  people 
should  not  be  deprived  of  political  In- 
fonnation.  even  when  it  comes  from,  or 
is  controlled  or  financed  by  foreign 
principals.  Our  purpose  is  the  same  as 
that  which  Justice  Black  set  forth  when 
ho  summarized  the  purpose  of  the  origi- 
nal Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act: 

Resting  on  the  fundamental  constitutional 
principle  tliat  our  people,  adequately  in- 
formed, may  be  trusted  to  distingulsli  be- 
tween tbe  true  and  the  false,  the  bill  Is  In- 
tended to  label  Information  of  foreign 
origin  so  that  hearers  and  readers  may  not 
be  deceived  by  the  belief  that  the  informa- 
tion comes  from  a  dl.slnterested  source. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments will  conclude  its  current  series  of 
hearings  on  Presidential  inability  with 
a  final  hearing  on  Tuesday.  June  18. 
1963.  The  hearing  will  be  at  10:30  a.m. 
in  room  2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

At  that  time,  we  will  hear  testimony 
from  Deputy  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenbach,  among  others. 


HEARINGS  ON  S.   1561 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Health  Benefits  and  Life 
Insurance  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  public  hearings  on 
S.  1561  have  been  scheduled  for  10  a.m. 
on  Monday.  June  24.  1963.  in  room  6202 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building.  S. 
1561  would  amend  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  by  removing 
certain  unforeseen  technical  problems 
which  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the 
appUcation  of  the  act  and  would  sim- 
pUfy  its  administraUon.  First  to  testify 
will  be  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  IMMIGRATION  AND  NA- 
TIONALITY ACT 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Nattiralization  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  I  wish  to  announce 


that  public  hearings  have  been  scheduled 
to  begin  on  Wednesday,  Jtme  26, 1963.  at 
10:30  ajn.  in  room  2228  of  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  on  the  bill  S.  747  to 
amend  the  Inamigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

Anyone  desiring  to  testify  or  submit  a 
statement  for  the  record  should  notify 
the  office  of  the  subcommittee,  room 
2306,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  phone 
extension  2347,  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  a  schedule  of  witnesses  may  be 
prepared. 


RESERVATION  OF  CERTAIN  LAND  IN 
WASHINGTON.     DC.     FOR     CON- 
STRUCTION   OF   A    BUILDING    BY 
BUREAU  OF  WATER  RESOURCES- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 
Mr.  DOMINICK.    Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago  I  introduced  the  bill  (S.  1610) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  set  aside  certain  land  within  the  Na- 
tional Capital  parks  system  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  for  construction  of  a  building 
by  the  Bureau  of  Water  Resources  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harlwrs  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  has  been 
referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.     I  ask  unanimous 
corisent   that   at  its  next  printing   the 
names  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  fMr.  KuchelI  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss) 
be  allowed  to  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordeied. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  wn.TJg 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  June  4,  1963,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bills: 

S.  1650.  A  bin  to  provide  an  elected  Mayor. 
City  Council,  and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes:  Mr.  Enrw- 
STER.  Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Dotjclas.  and  Mr.  Hart. 

8.  1865.  A  bin  to  require  that  all  State  or 
local  programs  supported  with  Federal  funds 
shall  be  administered  and  executed  without 
regard  to  the  race  or  color  of  the  participants 
and  beneficiaries;  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Keating.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mrs.  Neu- 
BERGER.  Mr  Proxmiee,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 

S  1666  A  bill  to  amend  section  S  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  chapter  824. 
of  the  act  of  June  11.  1946  (60  Stat.  238).  to 
clarify  ana  protect  the  right  of  the  public  to 
Information,  and  for  other  purposes;  Mr. 
BoGGS,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  RiBicorE,  and  Mr. 
Smathers. 


SENATOR  RUSSELL  ADDRESSES 
UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA  GRAD- 
UATES 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  my 
distlnguLshed  colleague,  Senator  Richard 
B.  Russell,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  has  an  abiding  interest  in  high- 
er education,  and  in  30  years  of  out- 
standing senatorial  service  he  has  dedi- 
cated himself  to  Its  furtherance.  His 
contributions  In  this  regard  have  been 
great  and  they  have  been  many. 

Senator  Russell  Is  especially  devoted 
to  the  University  of  Georgia,  where  he 
was  graduated  inl918  with  a  bachelor  of 
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laws  degree.  Therefore,  it  was  a  distinct 
pleasure  for  Senator  Russell  on  Jtme  1 
to  return  to  his  alma  mater  to  address 
the  1963  graduating  class. 

Senator  Russeu.  spoke  to  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  challenges  of  the  futiu«  and 
the  (H»Portunities  it  holds  for  young  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  the  pitfalls  that  await  the 
unwary.  He  r«ninded  them  of  the 
timeless  truth  that  dangers  of  the  pres- 
ent day  should  not  be  feared  or  avoided, 
but.  rather,  should  be  faced  squarely,  for 
they  present  in  themselves  opportunities 
to  make  this  a  better  world  in  which  to 
live. 

And  in  the  context  of  current  events 
which  astound  and  appall  the  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  this  Nation,  Senator 
Russell  correctly  noted  that  self-re- 
straint is  essential  to  self-government, 
that  local  law  is  entitled  to  the  same 
measure  of  obedience  that  the  Federal 
Government  expects  for  its  laws. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Swiator  Russell's  address  b6 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
Addr£ss  by  Senator  Russki-l  at  160th  Com- 

menceltent  exebci&es  at  the  university 

OF  Georgia.  June  1,  1963 

For  me  this  is  an  honor  that  I  cherish  and 
an  occasion  I  have  anticipated  with  great 
pleasure. 

Athens  and  tb«  xiniverslty  have  a  special 
place  in  my  affections.  Perhaps  this  Is  a  syn- 
drome that  occurs  in  other  graduates  of  this 
Institution  and  In  graduates  erf  other  in- 
stitutions, but  whenever  I  approach  Athens 
my  heartbeat  quickens  and  the  sweet  sad- 
ness of  nostalgia  suffuses  me. 

In  my  own  case  I  am  confident  this  reac- 
tion Is  only  a  manifestation  of  my  being  at 
heart  a  perennial  undergraduate.  I  su^>ect, 
though,  that  this  feeling  is  widely  shared 
and  that  for  each  of  us  it  is  largely  the  re- 
sult of  recalling  some  of  the  pleasures  of  our 
undergraduate  days.  Perhaps  it  goes  back 
to  moments  we  spent  In  paxising.  or  refresh- 
ing, or  both,  at  Costa's,  or  Moon-Wlnns.  or 
Cody  David's,  or  the  Varsity,  or  the  favorite 
gathering  spot  of  our  era  here.  For  others, 
It  may  be  caused  by  a  Icaleldoscope  of  foot- 
ball flashbacks,  and  the  finest  hours  of  the 
Bob  McWhorter,  the  Herdls  McCrary,  the 
"Catfish"  Smith,  the  Frank  Slnkwtch,  the 
Charlie  Trippi,  or  the  Francis  Tarkenton  of 
our  day.  For  stUl  others,  the  onrushing 
thoughts  may  be  chiefly  of  sorority  or  fra- 
ternity life,  or  the  lasting  friendships  of  days 
in  a  dormitory. 

I  hope,  however,  that  for  most  of  us  the 
memories  are  heavUy  sprinkled  with 
thoughts  of  the  principal  reason  for  our  hav- 
ing been  here — the  pursuit  of  learning — and 
the  faculty  members  who  with  varying  de- 
grees of  success  contributed  to  our  quest. 

To  the  graduates  of  1963  I  extend  congrat- 
ulations and  best  wisiies.  You  have  every 
reason  to  feel  a  sense  of  accompUshroent. 
IJesplte  commendable  progress  In  broadening 
education  opportumty  In  this  country,  only 
a  relatively  small  part  of  our  population  hiy 
successfully  completed  4  years  of  coUege. 

The  achievements  that  are  commemorated 
today  represent  much  determination  and 
hard  work. 

The  formal  education  and  the  fa-alnlng  you 
have  received  in  this  school  are  assets  you  wUl 
never  lose  and  never  regret. 

The  parents  of  this  year's  graduates  are 
also  entitled  to  congratiilatlons  and  a  major 
port  of  the  credit  for  the  achievement  that 
Is  noted  today.  Your  graduation  is  for  many 
of  them  a  culmination  of  planning,  saving. 
and  sacrifice  since  your  birth. 
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Fortunately,  the  state  of  our  national 
economy  at  this  tUne  is  such  that  you  do  not 
have  to  wonder  whether  you  can  And  a  Job. 
Instead,  for  moat  of  you  the  decision  prob- 
ably U  which  Job  to  take. 

Although  monetary  gain  should  not  be  the 
principal  objective  of  education.  It  must  be 
pleasant  for  you  to  realize  that  Information 
from  the  1960  census  supports  a  conclusion 
that,  on  the  average.  4  years  In  college  re- 
sult In  lifetime  earnings  of  •  1 78.000  more 
than  the  earnings  of  a  high  school  graduate. 
Many  members  of  this  class  will  be  enter- 
ing on  a  period  of  active  duty  with  the 
Armed  Forces.  Graduates  of  earlier  days 
have  brought  honor  to  our  university,  our 
State  and  Nation  by  devoted  and  heroic  serv- 
ice In  the  uniform  of  our  country.  I  would 
like  to  think  that  you  regard  military  serv- 
ice as  an  opportunity  to  be  cheerfully  entered 
upon  Instead  of  a  burden  to  be  grudgingly 
borne. 

To  me  the  most  Important  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  today's  state  of  world  affairs 
Is  that  we  must  be  militarily  strong.  The 
values  of  an  education,  the  blessing  of  gov- 
erning ourselves,  the  enjoyment  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  Immense  industrial  capacity,  and 
life  Itself,  are  dependent  on  our  ability 
to   defend   ourselves  successfully. 

Some  of  you  may  be  surprised  If  today 
you  do  not  hear  an  oversimplified  formula 
for  success  In  life  or  an  exhortation  to  Join 
the  battle  against  a  multiplicity  of  dangers 
Even  If  I  had  the  Inclination  to  do  so.  I 
would  not  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  think 
that  I  could  specify  for  you  the  objectives 
you  should  seek  or  the  route  by  which  you 
should  pursue  them,  I  know  enough  of  this 
institution  to  be  confident  that  each  of  you 
has  acquired  the  Information  and  the  dis- 
criminating Judgment  that  contribute  to 
sound  choices  of  goals. 

Neither  shall  I  remind  you  of  the  dangers 
of  the  present  day  These  dangers  exist,  cer- 
tainly, and  many  of  them  seem  Immediate 
and  formidable.  Each  generation  of  human- 
ity has  had  Its  troubles  though,  and  to  each 
generation  the  problems  It  knew  probably 
seemed  as  pressing  as  ours  do  to  us  today 
However,  momentous  events  and  great  dan- 
gers usually  bring  universal  opportunities 
Again  I  have  every  confidence  that  the  train- 
ing you  have  received  here  enables  you  to 
recognize  these  dangers  and  gives  you  the 
courage   to   take   up   arms   against    them 

Instead.  I  should  like  to  talk  with  you 
briefly  about  a  subject  I  hope  Is  dear  to  all 
of  us.  and  that  is  the  University  of  Georgia 
Itself 

As  a  restilt  of  our  friendly  competition 
with  North  Carolina  as  to  which  Is  the  oldest 
State  university,  many  of  us  have  boasted 
that  Georgia  Is  the  oldest  chartered  State 
university.  While  we  are  thus  charter  con- 
scious. I  suspect  many  of  us  tend  to  forget 
what  the  charter  Itself  contains  I  recently 
came  upon  its  text  again  while  reading  'A 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  University  of 
Georgia"  by  A  L  Hull.  With  your  Indul- 
gence I  should  like  to  quote  the  beginning 
of  the  charter  now : 

"As  It  Is  the  distinguishing  happiness  of 
free  governments  that  civil  order  should  be 
the  result  of  choice  and  not  necessity,  and 
the  common  wishes  of  the  people  become  the 
law  of  the  land,  their  public  pro8p>erlty  and 
even  existence,  very  much  depends  upon  suit- 
ably forming  the  minds  and  morals  of  their 
citizens.  When  the  minds  of  the  people  In 
general  are  viciously  disposed  and  unprin- 
cipled, and  their  conduct  disorderly  a  free 
government  will  be  attended  with  greater 
confusions  and  evils  more  horrid  than  the 
wild  uncultivated  state  of  nature  It  can  only 
be  happy  where  the  public  principles  and 
opinions  are  properly  directed  and  their  man- 
ners regulated.  This  Is  an  Influence  beyond 
the  stretch  of  laws  and  punishments,  and  can 
be  claimed  only  by  religion  and  education. 
It  should,  therefore,  be  among  the  flrst  ob- 
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JecU  of  those  who  wish  well  to  the  national 
prosperity  to  encourage  and  support  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  morality,  and  early  to 
place  the  youth  under  the  forming  hand  of 
society,  that  by  instruction,  they  may  be 
molded  to  the  love  of  virtues  and  good  or- 
der. Sending  them  abroad  to  other  commu- 
nities for  their  education  will  not  answer 
these  purposes.  Is  too  humiliating  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Ignorance  or  Inferior- 
ity of  our  own.  and  will  always  be  the  cause 
of  so  great  foreign  attachments,  that  upon 
principles  of  policy,  It  Is   Inadmissible 

This  country  In  the  times  of  our  common 
danger,  and  distress,  found  such  security  In 
the  principles  and  abilities  which  wise  regu- 
lations had  before  established  In  the  minds 
of  our  countrymen,  that  our  present  happi- 
ness. Joined  to  the  pleasing  prospects,  should 
conspire  to  make  us  feel  ourselves  under  the 
strongest  obligation  to  form  the  youth,  the 
rising  hope  of  our  land,  to  render  the  like 
glorious  and  essential  services  to  our  coun- 
try." 

Dr.  Bocock,  one  of  the  all-time  great  fac- 
ulty members  of  this  institution,  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  first  sentence  of 
this  charter  Is  one  among  the  five  or  six 
great  sentences  In  the  English  language. 

In  writing  of  our  charter  the  late  univer- 
sally beloved  Chancellor  David  Crenshaw 
Barrow  stressed.  In  connection  with  our  hav- 
ing the  distinguishing  happiness  of  living 
In  a  land  where  civil  order  is  the  result  of 
choice  and  not  necessity  that  choice  calls  for 
selection  and  selection  demands  responsibil- 
ity. In  developing  this  thought  he  said: 
'So  In  our  civil  government  there  are  very 
many  who  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
good  citizenship.  This  Is  brought  out  In 
times  of  excitement.  In  times  of  stress,  and 
In  times  of  temptation.  It  Is  the  greatest 
human  achievement  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  freedom,  to  be  worthy  to  be  free 
There  are  very  few  of  us.  of  older  years,  who 
do  not  find  the  exercl.«ie  of  freedom  of  choice, 
at  times,  a  test  of  manhood" 

Another  Important  part  of  the  charter  Is 
that  referring  to  the  common  wishes  of  the 
people  becoming  the  law  of  the  land  Much 
of  the  stability  of  our  Government  has  come 
from  our  respecting  the  choice  of  the  malor- 
Ity  and  our  abiding  by  this  choice,  even  when 
we  have  to  accept  the  verdict  of  an  adverse 
majority. 

Contemporary  events  in  our  Nation  remind 
us  forcefully  that  self-restraint  is  essential  to 
self-government  Neither  can  a  free  gov- 
ernment long  endure  unless  our  highest 
officials  accord  the  same  respect  to  local 
ordinances  that  Is  expected  from  all  of  our 
people  for  Federal  law.  In  our  system  of 
dual  government  and  divided  powers,  the 
majesty  of  local  law.  legally  enacted.  Is  as 
supreme  In  Its  sphere  as  the  enactment  of 
the  national  Congress  throughout  the  Nation 
Having  the  charter  as  a  precept.  I  think 
we  may  say  with  some  satisfaction  that  the 
university  of  today  Is  carrying  out  Its  reason 
for  existence  with  high  fidelity.  We  cer- 
tainly have  passed  the  stage  referred  to  In 
the  charter  of  being  humiliated  by  having 
to  send  our  sons  and  daughters  elsewhere 
to  seek  an  education.  The  quality  of  In- 
struction here  needs  no  defense;  graduates 
of  this  Institution  can  compete  without  a 
handicap  and  on  equal  terms  with  those  of 
any  Institution  In  the  world. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  have  achieved 
perfection,  or  that  there  are  no  challenges 
yet  to  be  met.  The  size  of  the  student  body 
Is  Increasing  yearly  and  this  condition  will 
continue  for  many  years  to  come.  A  visi- 
tor to  Athens  sees  abundant  evidence  that 
the  physical  facilities  are  being  expanded  In 
anticipation  of  this  Increase.  We  should  re- 
joice that  this  Is  true,  and  that  more  and 
more  of  our  young  people  are  being  exposed 
to  the  blessings  of  a  college  education  But 
we  should  also  be  careful  not  to  dilute  the 
power  or  quality  of  that  exposure  by  spread- 
ing It  too  thin. 


This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  ho» 
one  measures  the  quality  of  education  Sinci 
my  experience  has  been  In  government  rather 
than  In  education  my  views  are  those  of 
only  a  profoundly  Interested  observer  and 
not  of  an  expert. 

I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  the  number 
or  splendor  of  the  buildings,  the  size  of 
the  student  body,  the  faculty-student  ratio 
the  number  of  volumes  In  the  library,  or  sue 
cess  In  Intercollegiate  sports  competition  ar* 
not  In  themselves,  either  singly  or  coUec- 
tlvely.  the  things  that  determine  the  wonhi 
while  reputation  of  an  Institution  of  learn- 
ing This  Is  not  to  say  that  each  of  theie 
factors  does  not  contribute  to  a  school's 
reputation,  some  obviously  contributing  in 
more  Important  ways  than  others. 

Yet  It  seems  to  me  that  a  schools  rela- 
tlve  position,  as  reflected  by  the  demeanor 
and  the  accomplishments  of  Its  graduates 
Is  more  Influenced  by  the  ability  of  its  ad- 
mlnlstrators  and  Its  faculty  to  Inspire  la. 
tellectual  curiosity  and  dUclpllne  in  the 
student  body. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  draw  a 
specification  for  a  great  teacher.  They  fall 
Into  many  different  patterns,  and  the  re«. 
sons  some  are  outstanding  are  elusive  to 
define  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the 
incidence  of  their  appearance  determines  the 
comparative  merits  of  schools  and  the  more 
fruitful  eras  within  a  single  school.  At 
Georgia  we  have  been  blessed  with  some 
faculty  members  of  profound  learning  and 
an  uncommon  ability  to  Inspire  I  feel  nire 
we  are  still  so  blessed  and  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  be  In  the  future. 

Kahili  Glbran.  In  'The  Prophet."  deals  In- 
terestingly and  wisely  with  the  science  of 
teaching. 

"Then  said  a  teacher,  speak  to  us  of  teach- 
ing, 

"And  he  said: 

"No  man  can  reveal  to  you  aught  but  that 
which  already  lies  half  asleep  In  the  dawn- 
ing of  your  knowledge. 

"The  teacher  who  walks  in  the  shadow  of 
the  temple,  among  his  followers,  gives  not 
of  his  wisdom  but  rather  of  his  faith  and 
his  lovlngness 

"If  he  Is  Indeed  wise  he  does  not  bid  you 
enter  the  house  of  his  wisdom,  but  rather 
leads  you  to  the  threshold  of  your  own 
mind. 

"The  astronomer  may  speak  to  you  of  his 
understanding  of  space,  but  he  cannot  give 
you  his  understanding. 

"The  musician  may  sing  to  you  of  the 
rhythm  which  is  in  all  space,  but  he  can- 
not give  you  the  ear  which  arresU  the 
rhythm  nor  the  voice  that  echoes  It. 

And  he  who  Is  versed  In  the  science  of 
numbers  can  tell  of  the  regions  of  weight 
and  measure,  but  he  cannot  conduct  you 
thither 

"For  the  vision  of  one  man  lends  not  Its 
wings  to  another  man. 

"And  even  as  each  one  of  you  stands  alone 
In  Gods  knowledge,  so  must  each  one  of 
you  be  alone  in  his  knowledge  of  God  and 
In   his    understanding   of   the   earth  "' 

I  know  that  your  families  and  the  wise 
teachers  of  this  great  university  who  have 
•given  of  their  faith  and  their  lovlngness" 
and  who  have  "led  you  to  the  threshold  of 
you  own  mind,"  to  repeat  these  words  from 
"The  Prophet,"  would  like  to  find  their 
reward  and  their  satisfaction  In  your  con- 
tributions to  society.  Nothing  could  be 
more  pleasing  to  them  than  for  you  to 
build  on  the  education  they  have  made 
possible  With  this  start,  with  God's  help. 
and  with  a  liberal  application  of  hard  work 
you  have  almost  unlimited  opportunities 
to  solve  the  problems  of  our  day  and  to 
make  this  a  better  world  for  your  having 
lived  In  It. 

In  conclusion  let  me  bespeak  your  con- 
tinuing Interest  In  and  devotion  to  thU 
school.  If  each  acknowledges  our  debt  to 
alma  mater  we  will  assure  even  greater  con- 
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trlbutlons  to  our  State   and  our  Nation   in 
the  years  to  come. 

I  congratulate  you  again,  Tou  have  my 
every  good  wish  for  a  useful  life  and 
happiness. 

EROSION  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson] 
made  an  eloquent  and  sincere  plea  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Constitution, 
which  is  repeatedly  being  undermined  by 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  edicts 
by  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, and  what  amounts  virtually  to 
indifference  by  the  Congress. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  one  decision 
after  another,  is  chipping  away  at  the 
rights  of  the  sovereign  States  and  the 
liberties  of  individuals.  Indeed,  the 
Court  seems  bent,  not  on  interpreting 
and  following  the  law.  but  on  making 
new  law,  amending  the  Constitution,  and 
distorting  the  intent  of  our  Pounding 
Fathers.  Unwarranted  and  unconstitu- 
tional decrees  by  the  Executive  in  the 
areas  of  public  housing,  employment, 
public  schools,  and  private  enterprise 
are  usurpations  of  legislative  authority, 
and  do  great  damage  to  our  republican 
form  of  government. 

In  an  address  before  the  Minnesota 
State  Bankers  Association,  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague  from 
Virginia,  Senator  Willis  Robertson, 
urged  that  this  dangerous  trend  be  re- 
versed, and  that  the  Constitution  be 
protected  and  preserved  as  the  bedrock 
of  our  Goverrmient,  as  intended  by  the 
great  men  who  were  the  architects  of 
what  has  become  the  greatest  govern- 
ment of  all  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Robertson's  address 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Adimlcss  by  SENA"roR  Robertson  Betore  Min- 
nesota State  Bankers  As.sociation,  Jdne 
12.  1963.  at  St.  Paxtl.  Minn.,  on  CoNsrrru- 
TiONAL  Liberty 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  here  in  the  Twin 
Cities  with  the  officers,  members,   and   dis- 
tinguished   guests    of    the   Minnesota    State 
Bankers    Association.      As    a    hunter   and    a 
fisherman    from    the   foothills    of    Virginia's 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  I  am  pleased  to  visit 
your  beautiful    and   richly   endowed    State. 
When  some    nations   are  dying  for   lack   of 
water  and  many  areas  of  our  own  country  are 
threatened  with  deficiencies  in  this  precious 
natural  resource.  Minnesota  has  the  largest 
supply  of  fresh  water  in  the  United  States. 
Since    steel    is    the    most    Important    basic 
nxaterlal  of  our  industrial  age,  the  location 
m  Minnesota  of  2   billion  or  more   tons  of 
Uconlte.  which  when  processed  in  pellet  form 
Is  superior  to  the  ore  of  the  Mesabl  Range, 
makes  your  State  a  great  contributor  to  our 
national    wealth.      And.    since    the    tourist 
dollar    Is    encompassed    about    with    fewer 
problems  than  dollars  earned  in  nearly  any 
other  way.  the  people  of  Minnesota  can  take 
preat  pride  In   the  value  to  others  of  their 
beloved  land  of  the  sky-blue  waters. 

The  year  1963.  as  you  know,  U  an  Impor- 
tant anniversary  In  banking— the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  National  Bank  Act.  and  the 
aoth  anniversary  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem and  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
t-ommlttee.  which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair. 


We  look  ahead  this  year  to  a  remarkable  pros- 
pect for  growth  In  population  and  Income  for 
our  competitive  enterprise  economy.  It  Is 
a  good  time  to  pause  for  awhUe  and  con- 
sider the  importance  to  banldng  and  to  the 
economy  of  a  healthy  legislative  environ- 
ment and  a  sound  fiscal  policy.  Without 
the  constitutional  liberties  that  make  for 
political  stability,  and  without  the  fiscal 
disciplines  that  make  for  economic  stability, 
we  cannot  release  the  creative  forces  of  en- 
terprise that  have  made  ovu-  Nation  the 
marvel  of  the  modern  world. 

In  the  area  of  business  developments,  the 
uncertainty  of  the  winter  has  given  way 
before  continued  signs  of  economic  strength. 
The  current  expansion  has  now  been  under- 
way since  February  1961— well  over  2  years. 
The  brisk  and  encouraging  advance  of  that 
year  slowed  down  and  reached  a  plateau  as 
1962  moved  into  its  winter  of  discontent. 
Now.  with  spring  almost  behind  us,  many 
business  signs  are  pointing  up,  and  the  pros- 
pecU  for  the  rest  of  this  year  are  good  to 
excellent  in  many  lines.  During  the  flrst 
quarter,  the  gross  national  product  rose  an 
encouraging  $8.5  billion  at  a  seasonally  ad- 
Justed  annual  rate.  Industrial  production  in 
March  and  April  was  upward  for  nearly  all 
industries.  In  automobiles,  the  first  5 
months  of  this  year  topped  the  pace  in  rec- 
ord year  1955.  New  orders  of  factories  rose 
in  April  and  are  14  percent  above  a  year 
ago  in  durable  goods.  With  a  record  69 
million  civilians  working,  personal  Incomes 
are  continuing  their  rise,  even  though  unem- 
ployment is  still  a  problem  at  an  average 
rate  of  5.7  percent  of  the  labor  force.  So, 
all  in  all,  this  anniversary  year  for  banking 
seems  likely  to  exceed  its  earlier  promise  on 
the  business  scene. 

On  this  occasion,  I  shall  not  comment  on 
legislative  proposals  that  have  been  or  may  be 
considered  during  this  session  by  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Conunittee.  We  are  en- 
gaged In  studying  the  meaning  and  Im- 
portance to  our  future  of  numerous  studies 
recently  completed. 

Beginning  with  my  Financial  Institutions 
Act  of  1967,  which  did  not  pass  the  House 
but  still  has  had  a  great  deal  of  influence 
on  subsequent  banking  legislation,  we  have 
seen  the  results  of  the  $1.3  million  study  by 
the  National  Monetary  Com*nisslon  of  the 
private  Conunittee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment. After  that,  we  have  received  the  re- 
ports this  year  of  the  President's  Committees 
on  Financial  Institutions  and  on  Federal 
Credit  Programs.  We  have  also  received  the 
report  of  the  Comptroller's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  National  Banking  System. 
And  we  have  received  the  report  of  the  com- 
prehensive study  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  of  our  securities  mar- 
kets. 

The  reasons  for  the  interest  In  our  finan- 
cial institutions  do  not  He  in  any  concern 
about  their  security  and  soundness  during 
the  current  prosperity  and  stability  in  our 
economy.  Rather,  It  Is  the  great  changes 
we  have  experienced  since  the  depression 
thirties  that  have  called  for  the  new  look 
at  banking. 

While  we  are  still  studying  these  repwrts,  so 
far  the  new  look  has  revealed.  In  my  opinion, 
no  serious  flaws.  The  main  conclusion 
emerging  from  the  reports  is  that  there  is  no 
need,  to  use  the  Committee  for  Boonomlc 
Development's  words,  for  "wholesale  overhaul 
of  our  financial  system."  And,  the  Presi- 
dent's Financial  Institutions  Committee 
said,  "Many  of  the  needed  revisions  of  law 
and  policy  •  •  •  are  not  so  urgent  as  to  com- 
mand the  highest  priority." 

As  a  result  of  these  studies  and  current 
discussion,  a  number  of  proposals  have  been 
made  that  deal  with  banking  legislation. 
I  need  not  take  time  here  to  go  into  them 
In  any  detail,  but  they  include  Increases  in 
PDIC  and  FSLIC  Insurance  limits.  Increased 
supervision  of  savings  and  loan  associations. 
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Federal  Reserve  cash  requirements  for  State 
nonmember  banks,  Federal  charters  for 
mutual  savings  banks,  changes  In  portfolio 
regulations,  a  Federal  Banking  Commission, 
and  several  others. 

Recently,  the  SEC  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress and  our  committee  three  major  pro- 
posed statutory  changes  of  Interest  to 
bankers.  These  Involve  establishment  of 
minimum  qualifications  for  Individuals  and 
concerns  entering  the  securities  business, 
changes  In  disciplinary  procedures  and 
penalties,  and  the  Imposition  of  basic  dis- 
closure and  other  requirements  in  companies 
whose  stock  is  traded  over-the-counter. 

In  general,  the  legislative  proposals  relat- 
ing to  financial  Institutions  fall  into  two 
categories:  proposals  to  change  the  gov- 
ernmental framework  of  regulation,  and  pro- 
posals to  change  the  powers  and  activities 
of  the  various  financial  institutions  them- 
selves. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  will  want  to  consider 
all  these  proposals  with  great  care  and  at- 
tention, with  full  consideration  for  the  views 
Of  all  Interested  p^artles.  and  with  partic- 
ular attention  to  the  public  Interest.  It  will 
want  to  make  sure  that  a  given  proposal 
has  real  merit.  It  will  not  vote  for  change 
simply  for  the  sake  of  change. 

Of  course,  bankers  are  Interested  In  and 
affected  by  legislation  throughout  the  broad 
range  of  fiscal  policy.  Bankers  may  not  need 
much  legislation  under  current  conditions. 
But  bankers  do  need  confidence  In  the  future. 
And  this  depends  upon  sound  fiscal  policy 
as  well  as  sound  banking  legislation. 

The  best  legislation  for  banks  In  1963 
wUl  be  no  legislation  to  continue  after  July 
1  the  corporate  tax  rate  of  52  percent.  The 
automatic  6-percent  cut  when  the  Korean 
war  rate  expires  at  that  time  would  pro- 
duce more  Jobs  than  a  similar  cut  In  the 
lowest  bracket  of  personal  income  and  would 
reduce  anticipated  revenues  by  a  far  smaller 
sum.  Cutting  the  corporate  rate  to  47  per- 
cent reduces  revenue  by  only  $2,375  billion, 
while  a  5-percent  cut  in  the  bottom  personal 
Income  bracket  reduces  revenue  by  $6.5  bil- 
lion. What  we  need  In  this  country  today 
is  more  economic  opportunity  for  our  grow- 
ing labor  force,  about  to  be  swollen  by 
record  numbers  of  young  people.  I  would 
be  glad  to  see  all  Federal  tax  rates  reduced 
but  as  a  safeguard  against  Inflationary  def- 
icit financing,  I  think  tax  cuts  should  be 
accompanied  by  spending  cuts. 

If  we  let  the  corporate  rate  drop  back 
to  47  percent,  I  recommend  that  the  revenue 
loss  from  such  a  productive  tax  reduction 
be  offset  by  a  $1  billion  cut  In  the  budget 
Item  for  a  shot  to  the  moon.  And  a  $iya 
billion  cut  In  foreign  aid. 

In  the  opinion  of  experts  the  shot  to  the 
moon  has  no  military  value,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  many  eminent  scientists  It  has 
less  than  $20  billions  of  scientific  value. 

As  for  the  foreign  aid  progrtmi,  I  have 
long  recognized  the  vital  stake  that  America 
has  In  the  sound  economic  development  of 
our  allies  and  friends.  Like  others,  I  am 
heartened  by  the  reports  of  some  accom- 
plishments for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  But 
since  World  War  II  our  toUl  foreign  aid 
will  have  topped  the  $100  billion  mark  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  We  have  now  given 
military  or  economic  aid  to  111  countries 
and  foreign  groups.  The  Clay  Commission 
Itself,  In  Its  report  on  foreign  aid.  has  told 
us  that,  "We  are  trying  to  do  too  much  for 
too  many  too  soon,  that  we  are  overextended 
In  resources  and  undercompensated  In  re- 
sults, and  that  no  end  of  foreign  aid  Is 
either  In  sight  or  In  mind."  And  a  cut  of 
the  size  I  propose  only  moves  the  program 
back  to  Its  level  in  fiscal  1962  or  thereabouts. 
Surely  It  Is  time  for  our  European  allies  to 
Increase  their  share  of  the  real  foreign  aid 
burden  and  for  us  to  give  Mr.  Bell  a  chance 
to  make  some  sense  out  of  a  confused  and 
scattered  effort.     Nor  can   we  safely  Ignore 
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the  fact  that  foreign  reclpJenta  of  our  tndis- 
crlmlBate  bounty  are  stortng  up  one- fourth 
of  the  dollars  we  so  generouah^  dlfltrtbute 
as  a  future  claim  againat  our  depleted  gold 

supply. 

We  hear  much  today  from  learned  doctors 
about  national  prJorttlee.  I.  for  one.  can- 
not see  the  national  prior  lUes  serred  by  a 
Ux- tomorrow- but -spend -today  phUoeophy. 
I  am  convinced  that  It  leads  to  an  era  of 
perpetual  deficits.  I  ask.  must  we  niah  so 
fast  to  shoot  a  man  to  the  moon  and  blUions 
of  dollars  over  the  face  of  the  globe  on  a 
free  ride,  while  hobbling  investment  in 
Jobs  with  war-level  tax  rates? 

It  does  seem  that  there  are  some  extreme 
economic  planners  In  Washington  who 
would  like  to  Influence  America  to  follow  the 
mood  of  the  Persian  poet.  Omar  Khayyam. 
who  wrote: 

"Ah  love!  could  you  and  I  with  him  con- 
spire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire 
Would  not  we  shatter  It  to  bita — and  then 
Remould  it  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire!" 

As  a  Virginian,  I  cherish  the  thought  that 
my  colonial  ancestors  helped  to  cradle  and 
defend  the  Infancy  of  a  nation  dedicated 
to  the  principles  of  private  enterprise  and 
constitutional  liberty.  I  would  be  the  last 
to  repudiate  the  philosophy  of  Patrick  Henry, 
who  said  that  "I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which 
my  feet  are  guided,  and  that  Is  the  lamp  of 
experience  " 

Many  nation-*  have  older  and  more  famous 
{nstltutlons  of  learning  than  we.  Many  na- 
tions have  produced  great  scholars,  great  art- 
ists, great  scientists,  but  no  nation  has  ri- 
valed our  rapid  acctjmulatlon  of  national 
wealth  and  our  standard  of  living.  Why 
then,  hasnt  experience  taught  ns  that  our 
system  of  private  enterprise  Is  the  best  of 
all  economic  systems  and  our  system  of 
American  constitutional  liberty  the  best  en- 
vironment for  "pursuit  of  happiness"  In  Its 
fullest  sense? 

May  I  close  my  remarks  to  the  descendants 
cf  freedom-loving  pioneers  of  the  great 
northwest  area,  ceded  to  the  Nation  by  Vir- 
ginia as  Its  contribution  to  the  formation 
of  a  more  perfect  Union,  by  urging  the 
preservation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Repeatedly,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  usurped  authority  by  amending 
the  Constitution  under  the  guise  of  Inter- 
preting It  Repeatedly,  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  has  usurped  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  Federal  troops  and  White 
House  edicts  In  lieu  of  legislation  with  re- 
spect to  fair  employment  on  public  proj- 
ects, desegregation  of  PHA-Hnanced  mort- 
gages, etc.  Repeatedly,  has  the  Congress 
taken  refuge  behind  a  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion that  no  taxpayer  will  be  heard  to  chal- 
lenge congressional  spending  to  appropri- 
ate for  projects  clearly  of  a  welfare  state 
character  not  authorized  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  type  of  constitutional  erosion 
was  mentioned  by  James  Madison,  the  prin- 
cipal architect  of  the  Constitution  when  he 
said:  I  believe  there  are  more  abuses  of  the 
abrldtrment  of  the  freedom  of  the  people  by 
the  gradual  and  silent  encroachment  of  those 
In  power  than  by  violent  and  sudden  usurpa- 
tion." 

It  was  with  that  thought  In  mind  that  the 
Immortal  George  Washington  In  his  Farewell 
Address  urged  that  the  Constitution  be  pre- 
served and  If  changed  then  by  the  processes 
provided  in  the  Constitution  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Extolling  that  advice  on  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  George  Washington 
and  pleading  for  the  preservation  Intact  of 
the  ConsUtutlon.  Daniel  Webster  said:  "Oth- 
er misfortunes  may  be  borne,  or  their  ef- 
fects overcome.  Lf  disastrous  war  should 
sweep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  anoth- 
er generation  may  renew  It;  if  It  exhaust 
our  treasury,  future  Industry  may  replenish 


It:  If  tt  desolate  and  lay  waste  our  flelds. 
still,  under  a  new  cultivation,  they  will  grow 
green  again,  and  ripen  to  future  harvests. 
It  were  but  a  trifle  even  If  the  walls  of  yon- 
der CJapftol  were  to  cxmnble.  If  Its  lofty 
pillars  should  fall,  and  Its  gorgeous  decora- 
tions be  all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the  val- 
ley. All  these  might  be  rebuilt.  But  who 
shall  reconstruct  the  fabric  of  demolished 
government'  Who  shall  rear  again  the  well- 
proportioned  columns  of  constitutional  lib- 
erty? Who  shall  frame  together  the  skillful 
architecture  which  unites  national  sov- 
ereignty with  State  rights.  Individual  se- 
curity, and  public  proeperlty?  No,  If  these 
columns  fall,  they  will  be  raised  not  again. 
Like  the  Coliseum  and  the  Parthenon,  they 
will  be  destined  to  a  mournful,  a  melancholy 
Immortality.  Bitterer  tean?,  however,  will 
flow  over  them,  than  were  ever  shed  over  the 
monuments  of  Roman  or  Grecian  art;  for 
they  win  be  the  remnants  of  a  more  glori- 
ous edifice  than  Greece  or  Rome  ever  saw, 
the  edifice  of  constitutional  American  lib- 
erty." 
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LATTER-DAY  SAINTS  (MORMON) 
YOUTH  PROGRAM.  64TH  ANNUAL 
JUNE     CONFERENCE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr  President,  on 
June  14  through  16  there  will  convene  in 
Salt  Lake  City  the  64th  annual  June 
Conference  of  the  Mutual  Improrement 
Association  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints — Mormons.  There 
will  be  present  at  this  conference  over 
25.000  youth  leaders,  who  will  gather 
together  to  receive  inspiration,  instruc- 
tion, and  on-the-spot  help  in  a  program 
designed  to  better  the  lives  of  youth,  and 
thus  develop  better  citizen."!  of  this  preat 
United  States  of  America.  In  addition. 
a  similar  number  of  young  people  will 
participate  in  special  programs  of  the 
conference— making  an  estimated  total 
attendance  of  from  50,000  to  60,000 
persons. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  in- 
creasing problems  of  juvenile  delinquen- 
cy in  this  country,  and  many  and  varied 
theories  are  offered  in  the  attempt  to 
combat  and  reverse  this  trend.  The  con- 
structive program  of  the  MIA  is  one  of 
the  Mormon  Church's  answers  to  this 
problem,  and  in  its  long  history  it  has 
achieved  amazing  results. 

I  should  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
highlight  .some  of  the  features  of  June 
conference  and  to  relate  some  of  the 
programs  and  activities  which  combine 
to  make  the  MIA  organization  one  of 
the  outstandinK  youth  programs  ever  de- 
vised, an  organization  from  which  other 
religious  and  civic  groups  frequently  bor- 
row ideas  for  incorporation  into  their 
own  programs. 

The  program  at  June  conference  will 
cover  cultural,  recreational,  and  char- 
acter-building spiritual  instructions  to 
leaders  of  youth.  These  leaders,  in  turn, 
are  then  better  fitted  to  give  guidance 
and  direction  to  approximately  300.000 
young  people  enrolled  in  the  MIA  in  the 
United  States.  TTirough  general  sessions, 
departmental  workshops,  demonstra- 
tions, and  special  evenLs.  the  youth  lead- 
ers will  gain  new  ideas  and  enthusiasm 
and  instruction  to  aid  them  in  their 
important  task. 

The  1963  conference  will  stress  the 
impo'  tancc  to  youth  of  moral  and  physi- 


cal fitness,  talent  and  cultural  develoi>. 
ment  and  spiritual  growth,  ThiTil 
the  goal  and  purpose  of  the  Mutual  Im 
provement  Association,  which  It  has  been 
diligently  striving  to  carry  out  since  its 
formal  organizaUon  in  16S9  by  Brigham 
Young. 

A  Mormon  youngster  enters  MIA 
at  the  age  of  12.  and  progresses  through 
well-orpanized  departmental  groups 
each  comprising  lessons  and  activities 
designed  for  the  interests  of  his  partlcu- 
lar  age.  as  well  as  participating  with  the 
entire  organization  In  special  programs 
and  planned  recreation  arnl  outings. 

Let  me  highlight  briefly  some  of  the 
activities  carried  out  by  the  MIA: 

Speech:  To  the  MIA  has  been  given 
the  great  responsibility  for  speech  train- 
ing and  developing  In  the  s^ung  people 
confidence  to  stand  before  men  and  ex- 
press themselves  orally.  The  speech 
program  seeks  to  develop  the  ability  and 
desire  for  self-expression.  A  speech 
competition  will  be  one  of  the  events  of 
the  Jime  conference. 

Mnslc:  The  MIA  music  program  is 
designed  to  provide  top-quality  musical 
activity  among  the  youth.  It  seeks  to 
uncover  and  develop  musical  talent,  and 
to  provide  youth  opportunity  for  musical 
experience  and  expression  in  choriises. 
quarteLs,  trios,  recreational  singing,  spe- 
cial class  lessons,  and  Instrumental 
ensembles. 

Drama:  Another  program  designed  to 
encourage  self-expression  and  develop 
talent  is  drama.  The  drama  department 
has  a  twofold  assignment:  to  help  the 
participants  enjoy  this  stimulating  activ- 
ity; and  to  produce  plays  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  entire  MIA. 

YounK  women's  sports-camp  proeram: 
An  activity  which  has  great  appeal  is 
the  young  women's  sports-camp  pro- 
gram. In  some  localities,  mountain 
retreats  are  owned  and  maintained  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  camping  facili- 
ties for  the  surrounding  MIA  groups. 
Here  and  in  public  campgrounds 
throufThout  the  United  States,  organized 
groups  may  camp  for  a  day  or  a  week 
or  longer,  and  participate  in  outdoor 
activities  and  sports,  as  well  as  in  handi- 
crafts, first-aid  instruction,  nature 
walks,  and  so  forth,  all  under  the  super- 
vision of  their  own  class  leaders. 

Young  mens  athletic  program:  The 
young  men's  organization  carries  out  an 
extensive  athletic  profrram,  which  con- 
sists of  basketball.  volle>-ball,  softball, 
golf,  and  horseshoes.  The  Young  Men's 
Mutual  Improvement  Association  spon- 
sors the  largest  basketball  league  in  the 
world.  Some  3.500  teams  from  the  vari- 
ous ward.s — the  equivalent  of  a  parish  m 
other  churches — first  compete  to  win 
their  htake — diocese — championships, 
and  a  division  playoff  between  the  win- 
ners of  .<«veral  stakes  Is  then  held  to 
determine  the  teams  which  will  repre- 
sent the  division  In  the  finals.  Then  the 
75  to  100  winning  teams  from  all  over  the 
United  States  assemble  each  year  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  during  the  latter  part  of  Feb- 
ruary, for  the  finale  of  this  massive  all- 
church  tournament.  If  one  were  to  ."se- 
lect the  one  most  outstanding  feature  of 
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the  tournament.  I  believe  it  would  surely 
be  the  extraordinarily  high  quality  of 
sportsmanship  and  good  fellowship 
which  Is  constantly  displayed  at  these 
games  and  throughout  the  athletic  pro- 
gram. 

Dance:  Dancing  has  always  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  recreational  and 
social  life  of  the  Mormons,  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  church.  While  cross- 
ing the  plains,  the  pioneers  occasionally 
paused  at  the  end  of  their  hard  day's 
trek  to  sing  songs  around  the  campflre 
and  to  join  in  a  square  dance  to  brighten 
and  restore  their  tired  spirits.  The  MIA 
strives  to  teach  the  art  of  dancing,  so  It 
may  be  enjoyed  by  everyone,  and  to  pro- 
vide clean,  wholesome  dancing  parties. 
I  quote  president  David  O.  McKay,  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  on  the  worth  of  the  dance  pro- 
gram: 

Our  people  deserve,  yes.  merit,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  mingle  in  dance  under  the  most 
favorable  clrcvunstances  and  under  the  In- 
fluence of  righteousness.  By  holding  our 
BUndards  high  In  personal  conduct,  dress, 
dancing  positions,  social  graces,  and  per- 
formance of  fundamental  dance  techniques, 
we  learn  to  respect  and  appreciate  each  other 
while  enjoying  this  outstanding  social 
activity. 

During  this  June  conference  the  great 
biennial  dance  festival,  held  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  stadium  on  two  separate 
evenings,  will  be  enjoyed  by  approxi- 
mately 50,000  spectators.  This  event, 
which  will  culminate  several  months  of 
preparation  by  indivdual  wards  and 
stakes,  will  Involve  over  6,000  costumed 
youthful  dancers  from  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Scouting:  This  year  marks  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Boy  Scout  program 
in   the   MIA,    an   event   which   will   be 
commemorated  at  the  conference  with  a 
pageant.  "The  Golden  Years  of  Scout- 
ing."   The  Mormon  Church  was  the  first 
religious  body  in  the  United  States  to 
sponsor  the  Boy   Scout   program.     All 
boys  who  join  the  MIA  at  the  age  of  12 
participate  in  the  Scout  program,  and  as 
MIA  members  they  have  the  opportunity 
to  advance   through   all  Its  levels   and 
receive  its  highest  awards.     The  presi- 
dent of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and 
the  chief  Scout  executive  will  be  among 
guests   attending   and   participating   in 
this  year's  jubilee.    The  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  at  its 
recent   convention    in    New   York   City, 
adopted    a    resolution   commending   the 
Mormon  Church  for  its  role  in  the  scout- 
ing program.    In  this  connection,  I  ask 
that  an  article  appearing  in  the  Deseret 
News  of  May  25,  1963,  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  I>e8eret  News  of  May  25,  1963 1 
CHuacH  OAms   U.S    Praise  roa   Scoutino 
Nrw   York    Citt.— Commendation    of   the 
CHurch  of  J28U8  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
on    Its    50th    anniversary    of    scouting    was 
passed  here  Friday  In  a  resolution  at  the  an- 
nual convention.  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Also  during  the  convention.  Elder  Harold 
»_  Lee  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve  of  the 
i^nurch.  was  presented  the  Sliver  Beaver 
Award  for  noteworthy  service  to  boyhood. 
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The  2,600  aoout  leaden  of  the  Nation 
unanimously  adopted  the  oocnmendetlon  to 
the  church  which  aald: 

opmosnc  futuu 

"Retolved,  That  the  National  Council,  Boy 
Scouta  ot  America,  sincerely  recognizes  and 
deeply  commends  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Salute  on  this  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  scouting  in  the  Church  and  looks 
forward  to  another  50  years  ot  wonderful, 
happy    experiences    together." 

The  church's  response  to  the  resolution 
was  made  at  the  special  awards  banquet  Fri- 
day evening  by  Elder  Ezra  Taft  Benson  of 
the  Council  of  Twelve.  Elder  Benson,  chair- 
man of  Region  12,  Is  also  a  member  of  the 
national  committee. 

PKXSENTS    PLAQTTX 

Elder  Benson  made  a  statement  of  the 
position  of  the  scout  and  explorer  programs 
In  the  church  and  then  presented  the  na- 
tional council  with  a  silver  plaque  com- 
memorating the  50  years  of  scouting  In  the 
church. 

The  church  official  explained  that  scouting 
and  exploring  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
church's  program  for  boys  and  not  an  op- 
tional program.  He  quoted  from  a  letter  of 
the  first  presidency  Issued  In  E)ecember  1960 
expressing  the  desire  that  all  boya  of  the 
church  affiliate  with  the  Boy  Scout  program. 
He  said  the  "60  years  of  the  full  scouting 
program  In  the  church  has  been  a  happy, 
productive  and  frulUul  experience.  Some 
90  percent  of  all  eligible  boys  are  enrolled  in 
scouting." 

SCOUTHfO   HISTORT 

Elder  Benson  traced  the  history  In  the 
church  which  began  with  the  MIA  Scouts  in 
early  1911.  and  followed  by  affiliation  with 
the  national  program  on  May  21,  1913 — 60 
years  ago  this  week. 

Elder  Benson  also  told  the  council  meeting 
that  In  a  telephone  conversation  Friday 
with  president  David  O.  McKay,  the  chiu-ch 
leader  asked  that  his  warm  personal  wishes 
be  conveyed  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

The  silver  plaque  presented  by  Elder  Ben- 
son on  behalf  of  the  church  read : 

"Presented  to  the  Boy  Scoute  of  America 
by  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints. 

CORDIAL    RELATIONSHIP 

"In  appreciation  for  the  cordial  relation- 
ship and  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  that  have 
existed  through  50  years  of  partnership  In 
the  great  Scout  movement;  and  for  the  sup- 
plemental support  of  scouting  In  the  citi- 
zenship, physical  fitness,  character  and  spir- 
itual uplift  that  have  been  part  of  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  Mormon  boys  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  this  wonderful  program." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other of  the  activities  of  the  MIA  is  the 
Beehive  program :  The  MIA  provides  a 
companion  program  for  early  teenage 
girls,  called  the  Beehive  program.  The 
first  50  years  of  this  organization  will 
also  be  celebrated  this  year  with  a  "Gold- 
en Bee  Jubilee."  The  beehive,  taking  its 
symbolism  from  the  industry  of  the  bee 
is  the  State  symbol  of  Utah. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  President,  we  in  Utah 
are  proud  of  the  MIA  and  its  outstand- 
ing youth  program.  We  believe,  with 
Marion  D.  Hanks,  a  Latter-day  Saints 
member  of  the  President's  Council  on 
Youth  Fitness,  who  has  said,  "Anyone 
who  is  working  with  and  for  youth  is 
battling  on  the  front  lines  of  the  cen- 
tury." 


BANQUET  IN  HONOR   OP   SENATOR 
AND  MRS.  ANDERSON 
Mr.  METCALF.    Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  be  one  of  some  3  dozen 
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Members  of  the  Senate  to  attend  the 
banquet  at  which  a  dozen  national  con- 
servation organizations  honored  our  dis- 
tinguished coUeague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson]  and 
also  Mrs.  Anderson. 

This  was  the  national  conservation 
testimonial  dinner  for  Senator  Clinton 
P.  Anderson.  It  was  sponsored  by  the 
American  Conservation  Association, 
American  Forestry  Association,  Conser- 
vaUon  Foundation,  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America,  National  Audubon  Society 
National  Parks  Association.  National 
WUdlife  Federation.  North  American 
Wildlife  Foundation,  Sierra  Club.  Sport 
Fishing  Institute,  the  WUdemess  Society 
and  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

With  C.  R.  Gutermuth  as  toastmaster 
the  dinner  program  included  an  invoca- 
tion by  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  the 
Reverend  Frederick  B.  Harris;  introduc- 
tions of  the  many  distinguished  guests- 
tributes  to  Senator  Anderson  by  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman 
and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L 
Udall;  presentation  of  the  award  to  Sen- 
ator Anderson  by  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation's  executive  director.  Thomas 
L.  KimbaU;  an  address  by  Senator  An- 
derson; and  presentation  of  the  award 
to  Mrs.  Anderson  by  Howard  C.  Zahnlser 
executive  director  and  editor  of  the  WU- 
demess Society.  The  evening  closed 
with  musical  presentations  by  Jack  Mor- 
ton Productions. 

RECEIVED  BT  THE  PRESIDENT 

Eariler  in  the  day,  at  noon,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  had  received  at 
the  White  House,  Senator  Anderson  and 
his  family  and  conservation  leaders  from 
the  organizations  sponsoring  the  testi- 
monial dinner.  The  President  com- 
mended Senator  Anderson's  conserva- 
tion record  and  spoke  particularly  of  the 
Importance  of  the  wilderness  biU.  now 
the  Senate's  Wilderness  Act— 8.  4— of 
which  Senator  Anderson  is  the  outstand- 
ing champion.  The  President  also  spoke 
of  the  importance  of  our  pending  out- 
door recreation  programs,  and  urged  the 
importance  of  conservation. 

GXHTRMUTH— A  SKILLrUL  TOASTMASTXR 

Toastmaster  Gutermuth.  who  is  vice 
president  of  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute,  presented  for  due  recognition 
Mrs.  Wanda  Johnson,  of  the  Institute's 
secretarial  staff,  and  Daniel  Poole,  editor 
of  the  Outdoor  News  Bulletin,  who 
with  Mr.  Gutermuth.  had  been  respon- 
sible for  many  of  the  arrangements  for 
the  evening. 

Mr.  Gutermuth  conducted  the  evening 
with  his  usual  skill  and  good  taste,  and 
it  was  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  the 
tributes  and  presentations  of  awards— 
not  only  because  of  the  enjoyment  in 
hearing  Senator  Anderson  commended 
as  he  so  weU  deserves,  but  also  because 
of    the    sentiments    so    well    expressed 
There  was  fun  in  "Pink"  Gutermuth's 
revelation  that  the  "C"  In  his  "CR" 
initials  stands   for   "Clinton"   and   his 
puckish  introduction  of  Howard  Zahnlser 
as  Howard  Clinton  Zahnlser,  the  pro- 
gram having  been  arranged  to  Include 
Zahniser's   seldom-used  middle  Initial 
It  was  clearly  an  honor  on  this  occasion 
to  be  named  Clinton. 
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SXNATO*  AMDOHOM'S  tZMAMKM  NOTABLS 

Most  notable  during  the  evening  were 
the  remarks  that  Senator  Aifontsoiv  him- 
self made  after  receiving  his  award. 

The  award  was  a  plaque  carrying  the 
following  citation: 

The  National  Conservation  Award  present- 
ed to  Senator  Ci.»*toi»  P.  AtroBtsom  In  ap- 
preciation ot  hia  dynamic  leadership  and 
vlgoroua  participation  In  tfte  conMrratlon  of 
America's  natural  heritage  by  the  American 
Conaerration  AasoclaUon.  AmerW:aji  Forestry 
Aasoclaticm,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 
National  Audubon  Society.  National  Parka 
Assoclatton.  National  Wildlife  Federation. 
North  American  Wildlife  Foundation.  Sierra 
Club.  Sport  Plahlng  Institute,  the  Conser- 
vaUon  Foundation,  the  Wlldemeaa  Society, 
and  WUdllfe  Ifanagement  InsUtute  (1963). 

SEMATOK    AMDEBSOir    COICMZNTS    ON    LOTALTT 

Senator  Awderson's  remarks  included 
an  especially  Inspiring  comment  on 
loyalty. 

RefeiTing  to  Henry  James'  book  en- 
titled "The  Philosophy  of  Loyalty."  and 
Its  definition  of  loyalty  as  "constant  un- 
swerving devotion  to  a  cause — a  cause 
greater  than  ourselves,  to  which  we  com- 
mit ourselves,"  Senator  Aitbctson  said: 

Very  largely  the  story  of  our  life  is  the 
story  of  our  loyalties — the  things  to  which 
we  have  given  our  time  and  energy  with  no 
holding  back  of  a  part  of  the  price:  the 
causes  to  which  we  have  given  our  deter- 
nuned  aaslstance 

Mas.  AjvacaaoN  ronokko 

It  was  a  particular  pleasure  to  see  Mrs. 
Anderson  honored  also  and  presented  a 
plaque  that  includes  a  reproduction  of 
the  one  presented  to  the  Senator  and,  in 
addition,  the  citation: 

Preaented  to  Henrietta  McCartney  Ander- 
son for  her  devoted  aaaiatance  to  her  dlatln- 
gulahed  husband. 

Of  Senator  Andoison  *  years  of  accom- 
plishment that  we  now  honor — 

Said  Howard  Zahniser  in  presenting 
this  plaque — 

1  score  and  10.  by  his  own  estimate,  we 
can  wen  appreciate  as  an  extension  of  his 
years  that  we  owe  to  Mrs.  Anderson.  They 
ar«  a  measure  of  the  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion we  have  for  her.  She  has  conserved  a 
great  conservationist. 

TEXTS    OT    EfMAKKS    ASSEMBLED 

So  important  has  this  occasion  seemed 
to  me  Uiat  I  have  been  interested  in  as- 
sembling the  texts  or  reconstructions  or 
representations  of  the  remarks  made  by 
the  various  speakers.  This  effort  has 
been  successful  to  a  gratifying  extent, 
and  these  papers  have  now  been  assem- 
bled— along  with  the  printed  program; 
a  news  report  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  21,  1963;  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  on  the  following  Sun- 
day, May  26.  1963;  and  a  news  release 
from  the  May  31,  1963.  issue  of  the  Wild- 
life Management  Institutes'  Outdoor 
News  Bulletin. 

These  are  as  follows : 

Exhibit  A:  "Anderson  Testimonial 
Dinner  Rated  Outstanding."  a  news  re- 
port from  the  Outdoor  News  Bulletin  for 
May  31.  1963. 

Exhibit  B:  The  printed  program,  en- 
titled "Conservation  Testimonial  Dinner 
for  the  Honorable  CLnrroN  P.  Andkrson, 
XJS.  Senator  of  New  Mexico,  Presidential 
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Room.  Statler  Hirton  Hotel.  Washington 
DC.  May  20, 1963." 

Exhibit  C:  Remarks  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  at  the 
dinner  honoring  Senator  CLnrroif  P.  An- 
DiiisoK.  at  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel, 
on  May  20.  1963. 

Exhibit  D;  Excerpts  from  remarks  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  a  dinner 
honoring  Senator  Andebson. 

Exhibit  E:  Remarks  by  Thomas  L. 
Kimball  in  presenting  the  award  to  Sen- 
ator AxDERsoH  at  the  testimonial  dinner. 
Exhibit  P:  The  citation  on  the  plaque 
presented  at  the  memorial  dinner.  May 
20.  1963.  to  Senator  Anderson. 

Exhibit  G:  Remarks  by  Senator  An- 
derson. 

Exhibit  H:  "She  Has  Conserved  a 
Great  Conservationist."  remarks  by 
Howard  C.  Zaiiniser,  in  presenting  an 
award  to  Mrs.  Anderson. 

Exhibit  I:  "President  To  Visit  Wilder- 
ness Areas,"  a  news  report  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Tuesday.  May  21,  1963. 

Exhibit  J:  "True  Conservative, "  an 
editorial  from  the  Waaliington  Post  of 
Sunday  26.  1963. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  these  Items  be  printed  in 
the  Congjissional  Rxcord  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proRram. 
addresses,  and  other  documents  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

ExHrarr  A 

(Prom  the  Outdoor  News  Bulletin,  May  31 

1963] 

ANDaasOM  TESTIMO^aAI,  DiNNKa  Rated 

OtrrsTANDiNo 
The  national  conaervatlon  testimonial 
dinner  for  Senator  CrjNTOir  P.  AiroaaaoN,  of 
New  Mexico,  held  Monday  evening.  May  30, 
at  the  sutler  Hilton  Hotel  In  Waahlngton! 
DC  .  was  attended  by  a  capacity  audience 
of  more  than  600  persons  from  all  lerels 
of  public  and  private  life  and  natural  re- 
source* backgrounds  and  Interests,  accord- 
ing to  the  WUdllfe  Management  Institute. 

Taking  part  In  honoring  the  popular  New 
Mexican,  who  earlier  this  year  stepped  down 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  that  handles 
much  of  the  Nation's  natural  resources  leg- 
islation, were  three  members  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Cabinet — Stewart  L.  Udall.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  Orvllle  L.  Freeman.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture;  and  Luther  H.  Hodges.  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce — more  than  30  Senators, 
many  Congressmen,  the  Governor  of  New 
Mexico,  heads  and  key  personnel  of  Federal 
agencies,  and  officers  and  staff  personnel  of 
national  conservation  groups. 

The  sponsoring  groups  presented  Senator 
A>roKBsotf  with  a  plaque  that  cited  hla  long 
service  to  the  cause  of  conservation  and 
Improved  resources  management.  A  replica 
of  the  plaque  also  was  given  to  Mrs.  An- 
derson. Earlier  In  the  day  the  members  of 
the  Anderson  family,  accompanied  by  a 
group  of  conservation  leaders,  visited  with 
the  President   at  the  White  House. 

The  testimonial  dinner  was  sponsored  by 
the  American  Conservation  Association. 
American  Forestry  Association.  Conservation 
Foundation,  izaak  Walton  League  of  Amer- 
ica. National  Audubon  Society.  National 
Parks  Association.  National  WUdllfe  Federa- 
tion, North  American  Wildlife  Foundation. 
Sierra  Club.  Sport  Fishing  InsUtut*.  the 
Wllderne«8  Society,  and  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute. 
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CovnavaTJoif  TBTXMCMnai.  DDorxa  voa  t^ 
HOMoaamjE    CLorrow    P.    AMiimow     n? 
SniAToa.  Niw  Uxxico,  PBaonrruL  Boo^ 
STATum  Hn.TO«  Hotsl,  WaaHmcTOi*   hr 
Mat   20.    1963  '         ■• 

PKOCKAU 

Invocation:  The  Reverend  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  Chaplain  of  the  Senate. 

Toastmaster:  C.  R.  Outermuth. 

Introduction  of  diitiJiguUhed  guestt 

Tribute  by  the  Honorable  OrvlUe  L.  Free- 
man.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  BoqI 
orable  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  ty.'. 
Interior.  >    "*    me 

Presentation  of  awards  by  Thomas  L  Kim. 
ball  and  Howard  C.  Zahniser. 

Music  presentation  by  Jack  Morton  Pro- 
ductlons 

Sponsors:  American  Conservation  Assocl- 
auon.  American  Forestry  Association.  Jtji^i 
Walton  League  of  America.  NaUonal  Audu- 
bon Society,  National  Parks  Association  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  North  Ameilcsn 
WUdllfe  Foundation.  Sierra  Club.  Sport  Fish- 
ing Institute,  the  Conservation  FuundaUoo 
the  Wilderness  Society,  and  the  Wlldllli 
Management  Institute. 

Exuiarr  C 

Rkmark.s  by  ttte  Secretaxt  or  AcnKn^rm, 
Ornvn-LE  L.  Freemam,  at  a  DrvNra  HoNot- 
n«o  Senato*  Cuirrojf  P  Anoersox ,  Statlh 
Hotel,  May  20.  1963 

We  are  gathered  here  to  honor  a  man  who 
can  rightly  be  called  Mr.  ConservaUon.  In 
his  long  years  of  public  service,  first  as  a 
Congressman,  then  as  my  predecessor  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  now  as  a 
Senator,  he  has  been  an  advocate  of  con- 
servation of  the  public's  soil  and  water  re- 
sources. As  a  farmer  and  rancher,  he  hat 
practiced  In  private  what  he  has  preached  In 
public. 

Thus,  as  an  Individual,  he  epitomizes  the 
emerging  concept  of  conservation  not  as  a 
cold  abstraction  but  In  Its  truest  sense  as  a 
policy  of  using  land  and  water  to  meet  hu- 
man needs  now  and  In  the  future. 

Our  progress  In  the  de^-eloplnent  of  this 
dynamic  sense  of  conservation  has  not  been 
as  rapid  as  many  of  us  would  hke.  In  fsct, 
we  arc  not  now  making  the  best  and  wisest 
use  of  our  land  and  water  to  serve  our  na- 
tional well-being.  This  Is  true  of  public  ss 
well  as  privately  owned  resources. 

But,  with  the  leadership  of  a  man  like 
Senator  Ajodersoh,  we  are  moving  In  the  right 
direction. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  h«  was  the 
sponsor  of  the  legislation  creating  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  CumnUs- 
ston  and  now.  as  a  member  of  the  Conunls- 
slon.  Is  the  driving  force  behind  this  effort 
to  preserve  and  make  available  the  resource* 
of  land  and  water  for  outdoor  recreation 

As  a  MInnesotan  I  am  grateful  for  the  ac- 
tions which  the  Senator  took  as  Secretary  at 
Agriculture  under  President  Truman.  We 
have  In  northern  Minnesota  one  of  the  great 
wilderness  areas  of  this  country.  It  Is  a 
place  were  man  can  go  only  by  canoe,  and  It 
Is  being  managed  today  under  the  plan  Ini- 
tiated by  Senator  Anderson  when  he  served 
as  my  predecessor. 

The  wilderness  syntero,  which  provides  that 
all  of  us  may  use  forest,  soli,  and  water  re- 
sources In  their  natural  state,  owes  a  great 
deal  to  the  Senator.  He  helped  to  expand 
It  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  he  has 
helped  to  guard  It  as  a  Senator. 

But  his  Interests  In  conservation — In  rec- 
ognizing that  using  soil  and  water  resoxirces 
does  not  impoverish  them,  but  misusing 
them  does— Is  not  reserved  for  public  lands 
As  Secretary,  he  eapanded  the  technical  and 
financial  help  provided  landowners  through 
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programs  to  encourage  local  soil  conserva- 
tion districts.  During  his  3  years  as  Secre- 
tsry.  more  than  600  new  districts  were  orga- 
iilMd.  And  he,  himself,  Is  a  member  of  his 
local  soil  conservation  district. 

In  many  ways,  the  emergence  of  the  De- 
psrtment  of  Agriculture  as  a  great  conserva- 
tion agency  can  be  traced  back  to  the  ac- 
tions of  Senator  Ajcderson. 

It  Is  on  these  foundations  that  we  are 
today  proceeding  to  encourage  programs  and 
policies  which  will  Insure  the  conservation — 
the  proper  land  and  water  use  to  satisfy 
human  needs  now  and  In  the  future— of  not 
only  public  lands  but  also  private  lands. 

We  have  reached  the  point  In  our  national 
development  where  we  are  able  to  satisfy 
easily  the  needs  of  people  for  food  and  fiber, 
but  we  are  Jtist  beginning  to  learn  how  we 
should  use  our  land  and  water  resources 
to  satisfy  human  needs  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, for  green  areas  aroimd  cities  and  towns, 
for  open  space  to  look  at  •  •  •  to  climb 
on  •  •  •  to  walk  through  •  •  •  or  to  medi- 
tate in. 

When  we  look  around  for  the  land  that  is 
available,  the  majority  of  It  we  And  Is  pri- 
vately owned.  As  true  conservationists,  our 
challenge  is  clear.  We  must  seek  alternative 
land  and  water  uses  that  will  serve  people 
In  worthwhile  ways  •  •  •  that  will  pre- 
serve local  enterprise  ajid  the  rural  economy 
•  •  •  and  which  will  avoid  the  Idling  of 
vast  tracts  of  land. 

We  look  forward  to  this  challenge  with 
the  Idealism  which  Senator  Andeesom,  Mr. 
Conservation,  brings  to  the  task  of  making 
wise  use  of  our  soil  and  water  resources. 

ExHiBrr  D 
Excerpts   From    Remarks    or    Sechetart    or 
THE  IimaiioR  Udall  at  Dinner  Honoring 
Sekatos   Clinton    P.    Anderson,   Monday 
Mat  30.  1963 

We  honor  here  tonight  a  man  who.  by  any 
standards.  Is  one  of  the  foremost  conserva- 
tion leaders  of  his  generation.  "Cunt"  has 
earned  the  admiration  of  this  distinguished 
company  through  his  sensitivity  and  his  fair- 
ness In  dealing  with  a  wide  range  of  conser- 
vaUon  problems  over  many  years. 

The  record  we  are  speaking  of  tonight  Is 
his  conservation  record,  but  the  richness  of 
Senator  Anderson's  service  extends  to  many 
other  aspects  of  our  national  lives.  Permit 
me.  for  Just  a  minute,  to  Illustrate  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  man's  accomplishments.  Sen- 
ator Anderson  has  served  the  people  of  this 
country  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  In 
the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

His  competence  and  the  great  range  of  his 
interests  are  reflected  in  his  Senate  actlvlUes- 
he  has  been  a  Ureless  leader  for  the  wise  and 
careful  development  of  atomic  energy    he  has 
fought  the  good  fight  for  civil  rights  and  for 
a  system   of    equitable    taxation;    only   last 
•ummer   he   endangered   his   health    by   the 
vigor  of  his  efforts  for  adequate  medical  care 
for  our  senior  clUzens;    and  he  Is  now  the 
chairman    of    the    Aeronautical    and    Space 
Committee.    If  conservation  Is  the  first  love 
of  Senator  Amderson.  these  other  fields  In 
which  he  contributes  so  significantly  Indi- 
cate his  veraaUllty,  his  wholeness  as  a  man 
As  a  conservatlonUt,  "Cunt"  has  that  at- 
wlbute  which  another  great  conservationist, 
Teddy  Roosevelt.  60  years  ago  singled  out  for 
«»imendatlon— he  has  "distance  In  his  eyes." 
Since  his  boyhood  days  on  a  South  Dakota 
farm,  and  through  long  familiarity  with  the 
conservation  problems  of  the  West,  he  has 
demonstinted  that  we  can  have  a  fresh  and 
inspiring  land,  and  at  the  same  time  sustain 
Its  producUvlty. 

However,  nothing  I  might  tell  you  about 
t.UNTow  p  Andekson  revesls  more  about  the 
inner  man,  hU  convictions,  hU  conception 
CIX 878 
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of  the  worth  of  individuality,  his  ideas  as  to 
the  duties  we  owe  the  generations  which  are 
to  inherit  oiu-  land,  than  his  own  words. 

In  a  university  eommenoement  address  2 
years  ago.  the  Senator  threw  out  a  challenge 
that  mirrors  his  own  outlook  on  the  duties 
and  respotislbllltles  of  firemen: 

■The  methods  of  the  past  will  be  of  little 
help  In  coping  with  the  exigencies  ahead. 
We  must  recognize  the  new  fashion  In  global 
combat  and  harden  ourselves  to  the  harsh 
likelihood  that  the  struggle  will  not  end  in 
oiu-  lifetimes.  But  in  the  words  of  the  late 
French  patriot  and  author,  Albert  Camus- 
•Let  us  rejoice  at  being  faced  with  cruel 
truths  •  •  •.  Let  us  seek  the  respite  where 
It  Is — In  the  very  thick  of  the  battle."  " 

Senator  Anderson  has  spent  his  public  life- 
time on  the  firing  line  of  making  great  de- 
cisions, sane  decisions.  A  conservationist  to 
the  core,  he  has  conserved  his  own  eqxianlm- 
ity  and  inspiring  peace  of  mind,  while  giving 
firm  counsel  to  his  country. 

Not  long  ago.  Senator  Anderson  was 
asked  by  an  organization  to  submit  a  state- 
ment of  his  philosophy  on  conservation 
The  highly  personal  statement  he  provided 
is  so  eloquent— and  so  expressive  of  the  man 
so  many  of  us  know,  that  I  want  to  read 
parts  of  It  to  you : 

"In  my  boyhood  on  a  South  Dakota  farm 
I  learned  from  my  father  the  true  meaning 
of  conservation.  This  philosophy  was  In- 
stilled in  me  dally  by  him  as  he  sought  to 
■make  land'  on  the  Dakota  prairies,  and  the 
philosophy  I  hold  today  reflects  those  early 
formative  years  In  a  family  that  loved  the 
soli  and  all  of  nature's  wonders. 

"Conservation  Is  to  a  democratic  govern- 
ment of  freemen  as  the  roots  of  a  tree  are 
to  Its  leaves  •  •  •. 

"For  as  we  have  and  hold  dear  to  our  prac- 
tices of  conservation,  we  say  to  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world  that  oxu-s  is  not  an 
exploitive  society— solely  materialistic  In 
outlook.  We  take  a  poslUve  position— con- 
servation means  we  have  the  faith  that  our 
way  of  life  will  go  on  and  we  are  surely 
building  for  those  who  we  know  will  foUow. 
"There  Is  a  splrlttial  side  to  conservation 
and  wilderness  typifies  this.  Wilderness  Is 
a  demonstration  by  our  people  that  we  can 
put  aside  a  portion  of  this  which  we  have 
as  a  tribute  to  the  Maker  and  say— this 
we  win  leave  as  we  found  it. 

"Wilderness  Is  an  anchor  to  windward. 
Knowing  it  Is  there,  we  can  also  know  that 
we  are  still  a  rich  Nation,  tending  to  our 
resources  as  we  should— not  a  people  In 
despair  searching  every  last  nook  and  cranny 
of  our  land  for  a  board  of  lumber,  a  barrel 
of  oil,  a  blade  of  grass,  or  a  tank  of  water. 

"I  believe  we  must  carefully  harvest  our 
renewable  resources  so  that  the  amount  we 
remove  over  any  period  balances  the  growth 
The  timber,  the  grass,  and  the  wUdUfe  are 
rich  examples. 

"I  beUeve  we  must  do  more  than  Just 
balance  growth  and  harvest.  We  must  re- 
place what  we  take  with  a  new  crop  high 
In  quality  and  utUlty  to  mankind. 

"Over  a  century  ago  there  crossed  the 
American  scene  a  man  from  MassachusetU 
He  was  an  educator  who  achieved  a  naUonal 
stature  based  upon  the  work  he  did  in  his 
naUve  State.  His  name  was  Horace  Mann 
The  admonlUon  he  passed  on  was-  'Be 
ashamed  to  die  until  you  have  done  some- 
thing for  humanity.'  " 

Clinton  P.  Anderson  augments  his  legacy 
to  humanity  by  dally  deeds  in  behalf  of 
wilderness,  water,  parks,  and  forests— aU 
enhanced  by  an  outlook  which  Albert 
Schweitzer  has  called,  "a  reverence  for  Ufe." 
In  hU  early  years  In  New  Mexico,  Cunt 
had  the  privilege  of  friendship  with  a  wise 
forester  and  outdoorsman  whose  name  needs 
no  Introdtictlon  to  this  audience,  I  would 
like  to  conclude  these  remarks  with  a  quota- 


tion from  the  late  Aldo  Leopold,  because 
they  summarize  what  Cuktoit  AiesESsoif 
stands  for  and  why  the  rest  of  us  are  here: 
"We  abuse  the  land  because  we  regard  it 
as  a  commodity  belonging  to  us.  Wlten  w« 
see  land  as  a  commtmlty  to  which  we  be- 
long, we  may  begin  to  xise  it  with  love  and 
respect." 


exhxbit  e 
Remarks  bt  Thomas  L.  Kimball  ik  Peesent- 
iwa   THB   Award   to    Senator    Cumton   P. 
AKonaoM  at  a  TxsmiONiAi.  Dutnke,  Mat 
20,  1963 

A  Mlssotirl  resident  of  some  fame,  who 
also  served  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  before  moving  on  to  higher  olBce,  has 
been  credited  with  some  notworthy  expres- 
sions. One  of  these  Is  to  the  effect  that 
p>er8ons  who  cannot  stand  the  heat  should 
stey  out  of  the  kitchen. 

By  such  a  definition,  our  guest  of  honor 
certainly  quallfles  as  a  foremost  "cook"  be- 
cause he  long  has  been  In  the  midst  ot  con- 
troversial national  conserratlon  Issues. 
From  a  varied  background  as  journalist  and 
Insurance  btislnessman,  he  has  been  exc^- 
tlonally  active  since  moving  into  puhllc  serv- 
ice 30  years  ago.  Many  of  his  major  accom- 
plishments have  been  in  the  field  of  natural 
resources.  He  served  as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  contributed  efforts  to  agencies  o* 
the  New  Mexico  State  government  In  addition 
to  his  work  In  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 
Those  of  us  here  tonight  are  well  aware 
of  the  lesMiership  that  Senator  Clinton  P. 
Anderson  has  given  to  passage  this  year  of 
the  wilderness  bill  (S.  4),  the  program  for 
outdoor  recreation  (S.  20),  and  the  Water 
Resources  Research  Act  (S.  3).  We  all  ap- 
plaud his  sponsorship  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  (S.  1111)  and  of  the  proposal 
to  preserve  shoreline  areas  (S.  42). 

To  refresh  our  memories  on  his  many 
other  noteworthy  accomplishments.  I  invite 
your  attention  to: 

First.  Outdoor  recreation  and  his  spon- 
sorship In  the  85th  Congress  of  the  measure 
establishing  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission,  followed  by  his 
outstanding  serrlce  as  a  member.  The  study 
prepared  by  the  Commission  is  regarded  as 
a  landmark  In  outdoor  recreation  and  It  will 
continue  to  pay  dividends  for  many  years. 
The  Senator  has  also  been  a  leader  In  se- 
curing appropriations  for  national  forest 
recreation  programs. 

Second.  Water  conservation,  wherein  he 
has  served  with  distinction  on  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Natlcmal  Water  Re- 
sources and  many  of  his  legislative  pro- 
posals have  t>een  designed  to  Implement 
reccHiunendatlans  of  this  important  group. 
As  early  as  the  82d  Congress,  Senator 
AifD^aoK  authored  a  law  to  study  weather 
modification  in  an  effort  to  Increase  the 
amounts  of  precipitation  In  arid  areas  of 
the  West.  In  1968  he  coauthored  a  bill  for 
the  creation  of  a  saline  water  conversion 
demonstration  program,  and  in  the  84th 
Congress  he  cospwusored  the  Colorado  River 
StM-age  Project  Act.  The  stamp  ot  his  work 
also  may  be  found  on  compacts  relating  to 
waters  of  the  Canadian  and  Pecos  Rivers,  to 
projects  In  the  Arkansas — Red  and  White 
River  Basins,  and  to  the  Navajo-San  Juan- 
Chama  project. 

Third.  8<^l  conservation  and  Public  Law 
666,  enacted  In  the  83d  Congress,  became 
an  agricultural  landmark.  This  vas  the 
Small  Watershed  Protection  Act  which  Sen- 
ator AmiEBsoiv  Joined  in  qxtnsorlng.  In 
1954  he  was  a  leader  In  securing  appropria- 
tions for  emergency  wind  erosion  control. 

Jtourth.  Forestry — the  Andcnon-lians- 
fleld  Act.  enacted  by  the  Slst  Congress 
established  an  accelerated  and  continuing 
program  for  reforestation  and  revegetation  of 
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lutlon&I  forests  and  (rasing  lands.  In  the 
84tii  CXmgrMB  he  Joined  In  protecting  na- 
tional forest  lands  from  unneceeeary  mining 
operstlaoa.  Hlssuetsliied-rleld.  moltlple-use 
phlloaophy  won  national  attenUon  In  settle- 
ment of  the  Klamath  Indian  tlnaber  problem 
In  1968. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  could  go  on  to 
enumerate  other  of  Senator  AKonaoir's  ac- 
complishments In  the  broad  field  of  natural 
reaourcee.  I  could  list  legislation  to  pro- 
tect scenic  values  In  several  forests,  parks, 
and  monuments.  I  could  set  out  his  work 
on  Indian  areas;  and  I  could  detail  his  ef- 
forts at  phreatopbyte  control. 

These  additional  citations,  however,  seem 
unneceesary.  From  the  foregoing.  I  am  sure 
all  of  us  recognize  the  many  and  varied  con- 
tributions of  Senator  AiroKasoM  to  conser- 
vation. It  Is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  have  this  opportunity  of  paying 
tribute  to  a  truly  remarkable  gentleman  and 
his   equally    remarkable  career 

Most  certainly,  he  has  nourished  In  the 
hottest  sort  of  kitchens,  and  most  certainly 
generations  of  Americans  yet  unborn  will 
profit  from  Senator  Andouon's  public  serv- 
ice In  providing  for  the  conservation  and 
wise  use  of  our  Nations  great  wealth  of  re- 
newable resources. 


June  IS 


Kxaiarr  F 
CrTATiON  ON  PLAQtra  PaxsKM-m  at  Mmcobial 
DiKKXt  M.\T  20.  1963.  to  Sekatok  Cunton 
P.  AWDCBSoiv.  or  New  Mbxico 

The  National  Conservation  Award  pre- 
sented to  Senator  Cx-orroi*  P.  ANOcaeoM  In 
appreciation  of  his  dynamic  leadership  and 
vlgarouB  participation  In  the  conservation  of 
Americas  natural  heritage  by  the  American 
Conservation  Association.  American  Forestry 
Association,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America, 
National  Audubon  Society.  National  Parks 
Association.  National  Wildlife  Federation. 
North  American  Wildlife  Foundation.  Sierra 
Club.  Sport  Fishing  Institute,  the  Conserva- 
Uon  Foundation,  the  Wilderness  Society,  and 
Wildlife  Management  Institute  ( 1963) . 


ExHiBTr  O 

ReMAUU    of    SUfATOS    ClXtTTOH    P.    AnDUSOM, 

Consuvation  Txstimoniai.  DofNOt,  Stat- 
Lnr  Hn.TON  Hotkz..  WAsaxNcroN,  DC.  Mat 
20.  1963 

For  more  than  20  years  I  have  enjoyed  the 
bewhlskered  story  of  the  hod  carrier  who  died 
Just  after  a  new  attorney  was  hired  by  his 
union.  The  new  mouthpiece  claimed  the 
prlvUege  of  saying  a  few  words  at  the  fu- 
neral, and  while  he  carefully  researched  the 
history  of  membership  of  the  deceased  In 
the  union,  he  added  a  great  many  flowery 
touches  as  to  his  private  life  and  personal 
accomplishments.  At  the  end.  the  mother 
asked  one  of  the  children  to  please  tiptoe 
up  to  the  coffin  and  see  If  it  was  their  father 
In  the  ca.'-ket. 

I  have  watched  my  own  children  look 
about  Incredulously  tonight  wondering  what 
happened  to  that  other  father  of  theirs  who 
has  been  wanting  to  quit  Washington  and 
come  home  to  a  few  flat.  Irrigated  acres  where 
a  dozen  western  cow  ponies  nibble  In  a  near- 
by pasture.  There  is  no  splendid  solitude  In 
that  piece  of  Irrigated  ground;  no  rush  of 
mountain  streams,  not  even  a  problem  of 
silt  accumulation  or  soil  erosion. 

Who  Is  this  fellow  who  Is  being  so  gra- 
ciously commended  this  evening?  Well.  I 
know  him  better  than  most,  and  I  c&n  tell 
you. 

Henry  James  has  a  book  which  I  have  had 
In  my  library  for  the  past  40  years.  It  Is 
called  "The  Philosophy  of  Loyalty."  and  Is  a 
series  of  lectures  which  he  delivered  at  Har- 
vard. I  have  used  that  volume  to  crib  ma- 
terial for  talks  many  times  In  the  past.  But 
both  my  notes  and  the  volume  are  In  New 
Mexico  which  Is  normal :  when  I  want  some- 
thing for  a  talk  In  New  Mexico,  my  notes  are 


In  Washington.     These  notes  that  I  wanted 
tonight  are  In  New  Mexico. 

But  the  book  defines  "loyalty"  as  the  con- 
stant luuwervlng  devotion  to  a  cause— a 
cause  greater  than  ourselves  to  which  we 
commit  ourselves. 

Very  largely  the  story  of  our  life  is  a  story 
of  our  loyalties — the  things  to  which  we 
have  given  our  time  and  energy  with  no 
holding  back  of  a  part  of  the  price — the 
causes  to  which  we  have  given  our  deter- 
mined assistance  I  wonder  if  we  always 
know  how  we  become  involved  In  these 
causee.  During  the  past  few  weeks  I  have 
been  looking  back  over  the  trail  of  the  half 
century  since  I  left  high  school  to  see  what 
brought  me  to  this  dinner  tonight 

Forty-five  years  ago  as  a  reporter,  I  met 
Aldo  LiiBopold.  who  had  taken  a  (xtsltlon  with 
my  hometown  chanit>er  of  comnierce.  He 
was  an  excellent  source  of  news,  but  truly 
his  heart  was  in  the  Olla  wilderness  and  its 
establishment. 

A  year  or  two  later.  I  Joined  forces  with 
Ward  Shepard.  then  of  the  regional  forest- 
ers office  at  Albuquerque,  to  select  in  the 
Cibola  National  Forest  a  site  for  a  Boy  Scout 
camp.  We  went  into  a  counti^r  that  then 
had  few  trails  and  no  roads.  We  carved  out 
a  little  empire  with  a  running  stream  and 
a  hundred  acres  of  fine  trees.  Today,  the 
trees  are  gone  and  the  stream  dried  up  The 
Boy  Scouts  long  since  have  sold  the  proper- 
ty— first  to  ranchers  and  they  to  subdivid- 
ers.  But  the  memory  remains  of  how  Ward 
Shepard  could  find  his  way  In  and  out  by 
the  trees  and  types  of  vegetation  in  the 
same  fashion  that  you  and  I  follow  street 
numbers  and  highway  mapys. 

These  two  men  first  interested  me  In  the 
out-of-doors. 

Then  after  a  long  breathing  spell.  I  came 
into  the  DepiU-tment  of  Agriculture  and 
under  the  Influence  of  Lyle  Watts,  then  head 
of  the  Forest  Service  and  Hugh  Bennett, 
the  father  of  soil  conservation.  Here  were 
men  who.  once  having  laid  their  hands  on 
you.  never  let  you  go.  I  owe  them  a  great 
de.Tl. 

But  those  who  educated  me  were  not 
confined  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  the  Cabinet,  I  never  got  on  a  basis  of 
Intimate  friendship  with  the  old  curmud- 
geon. Harold  Ickea.  I  could  never  be  sure 
where  "Honest  Harold"  would  lead  me.  But 
I  was  always  certain  that  when  a  helping 
hsuid  needed  to  be  stretched  out  to  pull  me 
away  from  trouble,  the  hand  of  Oscar  Chap- 
man would  be  there.  And  there  were  many 
others  in  the  Park  Service — men  like  Horace 
Albright  who  once  had  headed  it. 

If  time  permitted.  I  would  enjoy  nothing 
more  than  to  be  privileged  to  call  the  roll 
of  helpful  people  in  a  host  of  other  circum- 
stances. But  I  must  mention  one  more. 
There  have  been  probably  many  eras  of  good 
feeling  between  the  White  House  and  the 
Congress,  but  there  was  one  period  diirlng 
the  80th  Congress  when  the  feeling  was  not 
so  good.  The  man  who  handled  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  appropriation  was 
EvBarrr  McKini-et  Dtrksen  of  Illinois  who 
had  served  with  me  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  had  permitted  me  to  be 
drawn  Into  the  circle  of  his  friendship. 
With  the  change  in  control  of  Congress,  he 
had  a  dominant  position  in  appropriations 
for  Agriculture.  He  came  to  my  office  to  say 
that  he  was  ready  to  trust  me  more  than 
some  of  the  testimony  he  was  likely  to  get 
and  that  If  the  occasion  arose  where  I  knew 
his  committee  was  wrong  In  its  final  Judg- 
ment, he  wanted  me  to  bring  the  facts 
straight  to  him  so  that  he  might  correct  It. 
How  nvany  times,  since  we  both  have  been 
serving  in  the  Senate,  have  I  remembered 
that  day. 

All  of  which  leads  me  to  say  that  I  know 
considerably  more  about  the  conservation 
worker  who  has  been  so  graciously  discussed 
here  this  evening  than  any  of  those  who 
have  spoken.     I  happen  to  know  that  he  has 


had  a  lot  of  help  l)oth  on  and  off  the  Senate 
fioor.  Just  as  be  had  help  from  within  n^ 
without  his  office  when  he  was  In  the  execu- 
tive department. 

I  happen  to  know  that,  probably  more 
often  than  not.  when  he  was  alone  in  hu 
office  after  taking  on  a  chore,  he  has  leaned 
back  and  wondered.  "Why  In  the  devil  did 
I  let  them  push  me  into  this  one.  " 

My  difficulty,  in  accepting  all  that  has  been 
said  this  evening,  is  In  having  a  too  IntUnate 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  some  of  these 
efforts  to  keep  the  country  abreast  of  con- 
servation needs  I  have  been  able  to  sit  up 
here  and  identify -^itUng  around  with  every 
appearance  of  complete  innocence— a  large 
number  of  people  who  have  repeatedly  taken 
advantage  of  the  inability  of  the  subject  of 
the  evening  to  say  "No,"  and  to  stick  to  It 
No  one  would  suspect  from  anything  he 
has  said  UiLs  evening  that  the  chairman  of 
this  meeting.  Mr  Gutermuth.  ever  instigated 
any  of  these  conservation  efforts.  He  ha« 
If  the  law  in  some  States  In  regard  to  repeated 
offenses  were  effective,  he  would  be  serving  at 
lea£t  five  life  terms  as  an  habitual  criminal 
And  I  would  be  proud  to  be  Jailed  with  him 
But  he  wouldn't  be  In  solitary  confine- 
ment He  would  have  In  the  cell  with  him 
his  whole  delegation  of  arm-twisters  and  leg- 
pullers 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana 
who  can  keep  the  straightest  face  of  any- 
one I  ever  saw,  would  be  somewhere  nearby 
Mike  attempted  to  start  this  affair  off  early 
on  the  Senate  floor  the  other  day  when  we 
had  a  water  resovirces  research  bill  up  for 
debate. 

He  extolled  the  author  of  the  bill  for  hla 
diligence  and  leadership  on  conservation 
matters  without  even  hinting  he  had  himself 
started  the  water  running  five  years  ago  in 
Senate  Resolution  48.  which  established  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Problems  I  had  to  point  out  that  he  turned 
on  the  faucet  and  the  rest  of  us  are  Just 
manning  the  pumps. 

Mike's  cell  would  be  well  filled  too.  He 
keeps  a  considerable  squad  with  him.  I  am 
glad  to  say. 

On  the  occasion  I  mentioned,  when  the 
water  research  bill  was  up.  there  were  61 
by  actual  count  In  hU  retinue,  including 
many  delightful  strays  from  Everett  Ddik- 
bbn's  fiock. 

On  an  occasion  two  or  three  weeks  before, 
there  were  73.  I  would  love  to  call  the  roll 
of  those  because  the  cause  of  conservation  la 
not  now  and  never  has  been  a  political  Issue. 
Of  course.  I  am  deeply  honored  by  the  three 
Cabinet  officers  who  are  here  tonight.  I 
have  known  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther 
Llodges  since  1936.  As  SecreUry  of  Agricul- 
ture I  needed  to  try  to  make  some  sort  of 
sense  out  of  the  books  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  Its  wartime  pur- 
chases, sales  and  shipments.  I  asked  Luther 
to  leave  his  New  York  responsibility,  forget 
his  high  salary  and  come  to  Washington  at 
•  10  a  day  to  straighten  out  the  account.  I 
have  never  seen  a  finer  example  of  shrewd 
business  Judgment,  tied  to  unending  devo- 
tion, to  bring  about  such  an  Inspiring  result. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  able  and  upright 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Orvllle  Freeman,  Is 
here  tonight.  I  have  known  every  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Jardlne. 
I  know  how  delicate  their  relationships  must 
be  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  be- 
cause of  bureaucratic  zeal.  And  I  have  never 
known  a  man  to  display  a  greater  wlUingnesa 
to  work  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  conser- 
vation and  the  ultimate  good  of  the  Nation 
than  Orvllle  Freeman. 

What  can  I  say  of  my  buoyant  and  de- 
voted friend  who,  I  am  sure,  must  hare  been 
the  Instigator  of  this  occasion,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Stewart  L.  Udall?  I 
wrote  down  hundreds  of  words  that  I  would 
have  liked  to  use  to  pledge  my  loyal  support 
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to  him  but  as  Kate  Smith  was  singing  on  the 
"Ed  Sullivan  Show,"  Sunday  night.  I  found  In 
two  lines  of  one  of  her  songs  all  I  need  to 
say  and  all  he  needs  to  know.  These  are 
the  words:  "As  long  as  he  needs  me,  I  know 
where  I  will  be." 

I  could  also  Include  here  two  or  three 
p.ages  about  Ben  Stong,  but  I  know  Ben 
wouldn't  like  that,  and  so  I  shall  simply  say 
he  Is  one  of  those  for  whom  I  also  say  spe- 
cial thanks. 

It  Just  Isn't  possible  to  stand  here  and 
tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  this  occa- 
sion and  everything  about  It — those  who 
sponsored  it — the  fact  of  the  presence  of 
each  of  you — the  kind  things  that  you  have 
said.  I  accept  your  kindness  not  as  a  proper 
recipient  but  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House  whose  servant  I 
have  been  in  the  execution  of  their  legis- 
lative desires. 

I  appreciate  It  all  very,  very  deeply,  but 
It  is  more  attention  than  any  one  man  de- 
serves— certainly  more  than  I  deserve — and 
what  I  have  been  trying  to  say  Is  that  the 
effort  to  make  wise  provision  for  our  re- 
sources Is  moving  forward  because  a  great 
many  people — a  host  of  them — develop  a 
loyalty  to  that  cause  and  push  it  ever  for- 
ward. 

From  beginning  to  end — If  there  ever  were 
to  be  an  end  to  conservation  policymaking — 
there  are  Invariably  dozens,  hundreds,  and 
often  a  good  many  thousands  of  leaders  In- 
volved, from  those  people  with  ideas, 
through  those  who  write  letters  and  send 
telegrams,  to  those  who  cast  votes  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  In  the  Senate. 

I  wish  I  were  somehow  able  to  reappor- 
tion out  to  each  of  you  your  proper  share 
of  the  kindness  bo  generously  bestowed  on 
me  this  evening,  for  you  deserve  it. 

And  it  is  you — all  of  you  combined — who 
will  carry  forward  the  continuing  effort  to 
meet  man's  needs  for  resources  of  every 
kind — whether  the  need  be  for  water  In  our 
lakes  and  rivers,  for  forests  of  oak  and  pine 
and  redwood,  for  minerals  that  may  carry 
man  on  spaceships  to  faraway  planets — or 
whether  It  be  merely  for  quiet  places  of 
solitude  where  God  dwells  and  where  man 
may  rest  his  soul  In  that  companionship. 

On  behalf  of  my  family — both  personal 
and  official — those  who  tolerate  me  during 
the  day  and  those  who  await  my  return  at 
night — I  thank  you  deeply  and  sincerely  for 
this  occasion. 


Exhibit  H 
"She  Has  Conserved  a  Great  Conservation- 
ist"—Remarks  BY  Howard  C.  Zahniser  in 
Prfsintinc    an    Award    to    Mrs.    Clinton 
P.   Anderson 

Ut.  Toastmaster.  distinguished  guests, 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  is  my  privilege  to 
express  at  this  time  our  special  appreciation 
to  Mrs.  Anderson,  and.  If  I  may  so  add.  an 
appreciation  thus  to  all  the  ladles  who  are 
with  us  and  to  all  those  others,  too.  who  do 
so  much  for  conservation  but  are  so  seldom 
recognized. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  in  conserva- 
tion fields  have  realized  especially  well  that 
without  the  support  and  cooperation,  the 
tolerance  and  charity,  of  a  good  and  sweet 
wife— who  may  al.so  be  strict  and  stern  on 
occasion— it  is  difficult  Indeed  to  continue 
long  or  maintain  an  effectiveness. 

When  we  began,  with  this  occasion  In 
mind,  to  consider  the  Innumerable  accom- 
plLshments  of  Senator  Anderson,  remember- 
ing the  many  times  we  have  seen  his  gallant 
effectiveness,  we  soon  surmised  that  he  must 
be  accustomed  to  setting  forth  from  home 
with  the  blessing  of  someone  with  patience 
and  charm,  perhape  some  authority  too,  and 
ceruinly  a  contagious  assurance. 

What  we  had  surmised.  Investigation 
r(^ly  confirmed.  Mrs.  Anderson's  services, 
like  those  of  the  Senator  himself,  have  been 


far  greater  than  ordinary,  although  like  those 
of  moet  wives,  they  have  been  little  known. 

Henrietta  McCartney  knew  when  she  be- 
came the  bride  of  Cunton  Andessom  that 
she  was  undertaking  more  than  ordinary 
wifely  responsibilities. 

Her  husband's  repeated  health  problems, 
his  Impatience  with  Inactivity,  his  refusal  to 
excuse  himself  from  responsibilities,  his 
consequent  almost  continuous  lavish  expend- 
iture of  energies — which  In  his  case  are 
unusually  precious — have  through  the  years 
tested  her  resources  and  have  in  truth 
proved  her  conservation  of  this  great  man  to 
be  truly  phenomenal. 

Of  Senator  Anderson's  years  of  accom- 
plishment that  we  now  honor,  1  score  and  10, 
by  his  own  estimate,  we  can  well  appreciate 
as  an  extension  of  his  years  that  we  owe  to 
Mrs.  Anderson.  They  are  a  measure  of  the 
gratitude  and  appreciation  we  have  for  her. 
She   has   conserved   a   great  conservationist. 

So  we  have  learned  what  our  hearts  had 
led  us  to  expect,  and  we  have  been  pleased  to 
prepare  a  plaque  for  Mrs.  Anderson,  also,  for 
her  devoted  assistance  to  her  distinguished 
husband. 

"Her  husband  Is  known  in  the  gates,  when 
he  sltteth  among  the  elders  of  the  land." 
(Proverbs  31:23).  In  his  eminence,  as  the 
writer  of  Proverbs  long  ago  led  us  to  expect, 
we  see  her  virtues  and  with  him  we  honor 
her  too. 

Mrs.  Anderson,  it  is  my  pleasure,  a  privi- 
lege indeed,  to  present  to  you.  with  our 
compliments  and  appreciation,  this  plaque, 
which  Includes  a  reproduction  of  that  pre- 
sented to  the  great  man  with  whom  you  live, 
and.  In  addition,  reads  as  follows:  "Presented 
to  Henrietta  McCartney  Anderson  for  her 
devoted  assistance  to  her  distinguished 
husband." 


Exhibit  I 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  21,  1963) 

President   To    Visrr   Wilderness   Areas 

Washington. — President  Kennedy  said  to- 
day he  hoped  to  see  some  of  the  Nation's 
resources,  natural  wonders  and  wilderness 
areas,  which  he  hopes  to  preserve. 

The  President  said  he  planned  a  trip  to  the 
Midwest,  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Southwest.  He  said  It  would  be  a  good  idea 
for  "all  of  us  In  Washington"  to  do  this  and 
for  the  people  of  the  country  generally. 

Mr.  Kennedy  spoke  about  his  travel  hopes 
to  representatives  of  a  dozen  private  organi- 
zations Interested  in  conservation  and  par- 
ticularly to  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Democrat  of  New  Mexico.  They  gathered  in 
the  White  House  rose  garden. 

The  President  praised  Senator  Anderson 
today  as  a  man  who  had  worked  hard  all  his 
life  to  preserve  the  heritage  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  recommended  legislation 
to  preserve  wilderness  areas,  promote  out- 
door recreation  spots  and  guard  natural  re- 
sources. He  said  he  appreciated  Senator  An- 
derson's work  for  the  wilderness  bill  and 
other  legislation  in  recent  years  and  his  long 
record  of  accomplishment. 

Mr.  Anderson  told  the  President  that  con- 
servationists "would  like  to  see  you  get  out 
with  this  group  of  men  and  see  what  they  are 
doing." 

Exhibit  J 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Miiy  26.  19631 
True  Conservative 
Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  of  New  Mex- 
ico Is  the  kind  of  conservative  who  wants  to 
save  as  much  as  possible  of  America's  natu- 
ral wonders  before  the  country  Is  paved 
over,  coast  to  coast.  He  eminently  deserves 
the  testimonial  he  received  this  week  from 
a  dozen  conservationist  organizations.  The 
most  fitting  salute  came  from  President  Ken- 
nedy, who  said  he  planned  to  visit  wilder- 
ness areas  that  one  of  Mr.  Andersons  bills 


proposes  to  save.  It  would  do  all  of  us  In 
Washington  good,  Mr.  Kennedy  remarked,  if 

we  got  out  and  saw  more  of  the  country. 
And  It  would  do  the  Nation  good  if  Congress 
enacted  the  wilderness  bill  in  order  to  assure 
future  generations  that  there  will  be  some- 
thing left  to  see.  The  Senate,  paced  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  has  approved  the  bill;  when  will 
the  House  begin  to  move? 


FREEDOM  OP  INFORMATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Tenator  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Long]  introduced  an  excellent  bill 
termed  the  freedom  of  information  bill, 
which  I  am  very  proud  to  cosponsor  and 
support.  In  connection  with  that  bill 
I  hope  the  Congress  will  follow  the  lead 
of  Wisconsin  in  bringing  the  cleansing 
light  of  public  scrutiny  into  govern- 
ment's action  and  activity.  This  gov- 
ernment business  is  the  taxpayer's  busi- 
ness. He  pays  for  it.  What  right  have 
public  officials  to  shut  him  out? 

In  1959  the  State  of  Wisconsin  en- 
acted a  law  requiring  open  meetings  of 
governmental  bodies  and  agencies. 

Wisconsin  has  been  the  only  State  in 
the  Union  in  which  every  citizen  is  as- 
sured access  to  information  regarding 
governmental  affairs.  The  Wisconsin 
law  declared  that: 

No  formal  action  of  any  kind  shall  be 
introduced,  deliberated  upon  or  adopted  at 
any  closed  executive  session  or  closed 
meeting. 

The  difficulty  of  gaining  similar  access 
to  information  held  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
recognized  by  newsmen,  legislators,  and 
other  interested  parties,  yet  as  the  years 
go  by  little  seems  to  be  done  in  a  sub- 
stantive way  to  correct  this  situation. 

A  Federal  Government  which  daily 
makes  decisions  affecting  not  only  the 
lives  of  its  citizens  but  the  virtual  exist- 
ence of  all  men  cannot  afford  to  with- 
hold capriciously  the  facts  on  which 
these  judgments  are  based. 

Among  other  things,  the  freedom  of 
information  bill  recently  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  LongI 
would  require  each  agency  to  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register — 

First,  descriptions  of  its  organization 
and  places  where  the  public  may  obtain 
information; 

Second,  statements  of  the  general 
course  and  procedure  by  which  its  func- 
tions are  performed;  and 

Third,  substantive  rules  and  state- 
ments of  general  policy. 

In  this  way,  the  Long  bill,  which  I  am 
cosponsoring,  sets  the  door  of  public 
scrutiny  ajar,  although  the  Wisconsin 
law  opens  it  wide. 

With  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
the  Federal  Government  will  begin  to 
follow  Wisconsin's  lead  in  guaranteeing 
the  prerequisites  of  communication  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  Government 
without  which  no  popular  democracy  can 
survive. 

We  all  recognize  that  some  military, 
diplomatic,  and  personnel  infonnation 
must  and  should  remain  classified  and 
secret.  At  the  same  time,  the  over- 
whelming amount  of  information  which 
is  classified  should  not  be  classified.  By 
classifying,  the  Government  prevents  the 
public,  which  has  the  best  right  of  all 
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to  know  what  Is  Roing  on.  from  knowing. 
I  feel  that  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  de- 
serves support  In  the  Congress.  I  hope 
that  it  will  pass  this  year. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


June  13 


Before  the  demonstrators  being 
whipped  into  a  frenzy  by  Martin  Luther 
King  reach  our  Capital  City.  I  think 
someone  In  authority  should  publicly  an- 
nounce whether  or  not  the  law  against 
illegal  parades  and  assemblages  is  going 
to  be  enforced. 


PROPOSED  DEMONSTRATION  AT 
THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  thoughtful  editorial  in  his  June  17 
issue  of  US.  News  k  World  Report,  the 
distinguished  columnist.  David  Lawrence, 
said : 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  a  group  of  six  cases  recently  reversed  the 
convictions  of  several  Negroes  arrested  for 
breaches  of  the  peace  in  restaurants,  lunch 
counters  In  stores,  and  recreation  grounds  In 
parks  in  the  South 

The  laws  of  "trespass"  have  been  imbedded 
in  our  system  of  government  for  many  dec- 
ades. The  Louisiana  Legislature,  for  ex- 
ample, passed  a  law  which  wiped  out  all 
segregation  ordinances  and  defined  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  as  Including  "the 
commission  of  any  act  as  would  foreseeably 
disturb  or  alarm  the  public." 

The  Supreme  Court  now  has  held.  In  effect, 
however,  that  the  ordinances  covering  dis- 
orders were  too  broad  and  that  the  "mental 
urges"  of  the  police  were  designed  to  main- 
tain segregated  service,  while  the  "mental 
urges"  of  the  demonstrators  were  merely 
motivated  by  the  pursuance  of  a  constitu- 
tional objective.  The  High  Court  declared: 
"It  is  said  that  failure  to  obey  the  command 
of  a  police  oflBcer  constitutes  a  traditional 
form  of  breach  of  the  peace.  Obviously, 
however,  one  cannot  tie  punished  for  falling 
to  obey  the  command  of  an  officer  If  that 
command  is  itself  violative  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. And  the  possibility  of  disorder  by 
others  cannot  Justi/y  exclusion  of  persons 
from  a  place  if  they  otherwise  have  a  con- 
stitutional right — founded  upon  the  equal 
protection  clause — to  be  present." 

This  Is  an  Invitation  to  mass  violence  In 
America  and  virtually  blocks  preventive  ac- 
tion by  the  local  police  as  mobs  gather  The 
officers  must  wait  until  p>ersons  and  property 
have  been  injured.  They  cannot  thwart 
a  riot  or  a  foreseeable  disorder  because,  con- 
ceivably, some  constitutional  objective  is 
In  the  minds  of  the  demonstrators. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  in  recent  weeks  proposals  made  by 
Negro  leaders  for  a  mass  demonstra- 
tion at  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States, 
which  Martin  Luther  King  said  would  in- 
clude 50.000  from  Harlem  alone,  it  may 
be  well  for  me  to  remind  all  Oovernment 
ofBcials  of  the  fact  that  we  have  for  the 
protection  of  the  Capitol  and  the  entire 
seat  of  Government  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  an  act  of  Congress  similar  to 
city  ordinances  relating  to  unauthorized 
parades,  processions,  and  assemblages 
which  have  been  openly  violated  in  the 
South  and  for  which  the  violators  have 
been  granted  immunity  by  the  Highest 
Court  in  the  land. 

The  law  in  question  is  to  be  found  In 
title  40.  United  States  Code  193(g»  and 
reads  as  follows: 

It  Is  forbidden  to  parade  stand  or  move 
in  processions  or  assemblages  In  said  United 
States  Capitol  Orounda.  or  to  display  therein 
any  flag,  banner,  or  device  designed  or 
adapted  to  bring  into  public  notice  any 
party,  organization,  or  movement,  except 
as  hereinafter  provided  in  sections  193(J) 
and  193 (k)  of  thl«  utle. 


LET 


US      NOT      HAVE      KING-SIZE 
FEDERAL     SALARIES 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
a  committee,  which  has  been  considering 
fixing  a  proper  and  adequate  scale  of 
pay  for  officials  in  the  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  headed  by  Clarence 
Randall,  a  retired  Chicago  steel  execu- 
tive, finally  made  its  report  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  yesterday. 
It  has  not  as  yet  been  made  public. 

It  is  evident  that  the  members  of  this 
Committee  are  no  strangers  to  king  sized 
executive  salaries  in  industry.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  Committee  will  pro- 
pose really  colossal  salaries  for  officials 
in  the  legislative,  e.xecutive.  and  judicial 
branches  of  our  Government.  Clarence 
Randall  is  himself  a  former  president  of 
the  Inland  Steel  Co.  The  steel  industry, 
from  whence  he  retired,  is  noted  for  pay- 
ing princely  salaries  to  its  executives. 
President  Kennedy  appointed  this  Com- 
mittee, whose  function  was  to  make  a 
study  of  salaries  paid  to  Members  of 
Congress.  Supreme  Court  Justices.  Cab- 
inet members,  administrative  heads  of 
Federal  agencies,  and  other  top  Federal 
officials.  Then,  having  studied  the  sal- 
aries paid  to  all  Federal  officials  and 
employees,  to  make  its  report  and  recom- 
mendations. 

If  these  advance  notices  are  correct, 
apparently  our  Chief  Executive  made  a 
mistake  in  not  placing  some  average  in- 
dividuals or  ordinary  citizens  on  this 
Committee.  Perhaps  a  more  equitable 
recommendation  would  have  come  forth 
had  he  selected  for  this  public  service  a 
few  men  like  myself,  whose  way  of  life 
has  been  to  work  hard  all  their  adult  life 
and  in  the  past  have  been  very  hard 
pressed  financially  for  some  years,  and 
who  have  acquired  a  habit  of  living  con- 
servatively. Furthermore,  a  sprinkling 
of  university  professors  and  instructors, 
whose  salaries  are  far  from  being  prince- 
ly, might  have  leavened  the  expected 
final  report  somewhat  It  appears  that 
this  Committee  was  well  larded  with  ex- 
ecutives and  former  executives  in  private 
industry,  known  for  profitable  operations 
and  high  salaries  to  executives. 

The  facts  are  that  private  indu.stry 
bases  its  pay  scales  on  profits  and  where 
the  profits  are  great  the  salaries  in  many 
instances  are  super  colossal.  I  make  no 
complaint  regarding  such  policies.  No 
such  factors  govern  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's payroll.  Our  Governments  only 
source  of  income  for  paying  salaries  is 
the  taxpayer.  There  is  already  a  heavy 
burden  upon  our  taxpayers.  I  think  cit- 
izens generally  wi.sh  public  officials  to  be 
paid  adequately.  I  am  certain  it  would 
be  foreign  to  our  American  way  of  life 
were  Congressmen,  for  example,  to  be 
denied  adequate  compensation.  It 
would  be  unfortunate  were  only  men  and 
women  born  to  great  wealth,  or  who  had 


acquired  great  wealth,  able  to  afford  \^ 
occupy  public  office.  elecUve  or  appoint 
ive.     No  one  wants  that.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  reported  that  this  Commit 
tee  has  come  forth  with  overly  gener 
ous  and.  in  fact,  outrageously  high  sal" 
ary  recommendations.     If  so.  I  believe 
that  the  recommendations  of  this  Com 
mlttee  should  be  denied. 

It  would  be  well  for  a  Joint  congres 
sional  committee,  instead  of  retired  steel 
executives  and  other  wealthy  men  to 
make  recommendations  as  to  what  are 
and  are  not  appropriate  salaries.  Do  we 
want  Washington  bureaucrats  to  become 
America's  new  economic  royalty?  it  j^ 
true  that  in  order  to  attract  outstand- 
ing men  and  women  into  Government 
service,  salaries  should  not  be  miserly 
They  .should  probably  be  somewhat  com 
parable  to  those  offered  In  private  in- 
dustry. However,  this  Committee  re- 
putedly proposes  a  fantastic  raid  upon 
the  Public  Tren.sury.  lying  ago  it  was 
written: 

Enter  ye  the  strait  gate:  for  wide  Is  the 
gate,  and  broad  Is  the  way  th.nt  leadeth  to 
destruction,  and  many  there  be  which  go  in 
thereat:  because  strait  Is  the  gate,  and 
narrow  is  the  w.iy.  which  leadeth  unto  life, 
and  few  there  be  who  find  it 

The  gate  to  the  Public  Trcasuiy  is  wide 
and  broad  is  the  way.  P'ar  too  many 
there  be  which  go  in  thereat.  Let  us 
guard  this  gate  and  protect  to  the  ut- 
most against  raids  upon  the  Public 
Treasury. 

The  Committee  report  is  expected  to 
recommend  that  salaries  of  Supreme 
Court  Justices  be  increased  to  S60.000  a 
year,  salaries  of  Cabinet  officers  to 
$50,000.  and  now  we  come  to  the  heads 
of  independent  agencies,  assistant  sec- 
retaries, and  commissioners.  The  mini- 
mum for  these  officials— and  there  are  a 
multiplicity  of  them— is  an  increase  to 
$30,000  with  increases  ranging  from  that 
sum  of  $50,000  a  year.  Can  Senators 
imagine  the  chaos  that  would  follow  such 
increases?  Other  deputy  commissioner.s. 
administrative  a.'usistants,  executive  as- 
sistants, and  right  down  the  line  would 
very  properly  demand  that  their  salaries 
be  doubled  or  nearly  doubled  when  they 
observe,  for  example,  that  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice  has  his  salary  hiked  from 
$35,000  to  $60,000  per  year. 

Furthermore,  the  vast  body  of  our 
public  employees,  when  they  reach  re- 
tirement age.  feel  they  are  fortunate, 
indeed — and  they  are— that  as  long  as 
they  live  an  adequate  retirement  annuity 
will  be  paid  to  them  Supreme  Court 
Justices  and  other  Federal  judges,  upon 
retirement  at  the  age  of  70,  or  for  dis- 
ability before  that  age  following  15  years 
in  office,  receive  their  full  salary  as  long 
as  they  live. 

Mr,  President,  it  is  well  known  that 
whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  on  the  Fed- 
eral bench.  Members  of  Congress,  and 
in  particular  Senators,  are  importuned 
by  a  large  number  of  lawyers  ambitious 
to  serve  as  U.S.  district  judge  or  appel- 
late judge  There  are  probably  only  a 
few  hundred  lawyers  In  our  Nation  who. 
if  offered  today  an  appointment  to  the 
Federal  bench,  would  not  accept.  I  sus- 
pect if  the  salary  of  Members  of  the 
Congress  were  to  be  Increased  to  $35,000 
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a  year,  approximately  the  same  number 
who  now  seek  election  from  our  citizens, 
would  he  asking  for  election  to  Congress 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  may  be  given  an  additional 
3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.     Mr.  President, 
no  doubt   the   same   men   and   women 
would  be  returned  to  Congress.     I  will 
continue   to   speak   out   against,   and   I 
shall  vote  against  such  salary  increases 
for  elected  and  appointed  Federal  offices. 
Furthermore.  It  seems  to  me  outrageous 
to  propose   that    the   administrator    of 
some  Independent  agency  should  receive 
the  same  salary  or  a  salary  in  excess  of 
that  of  a  U.S.  Senator.     Senators  seek 
election,  often  at  great  personal  expense, 
and   following   election    we   necessarily 
maintain    two    residences,    report    con- 
stantly to  our  constituents,  and  Incur 
considerable  travel   and   entertainment 
expense.    We  make  no  complaint  about 
this.    It  goes  along  with  our  job.    Ap- 
parently many  citizens  consider  that  a 
Senator  has  an  expense  account  in  addi- 
tion to  his  salary.    We  do  not.    Facts  are 
that  at  this  time  without  any  pay  raise 
whatever,  very  few  men  and  women  of 
high  achievement  in  private  hfe  would 
refuse  appointment  or  certain  election 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  or  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.     Most   Americans   are 
eager  to  serve  their  country. 

If  preliminary  reports  are  correct,  I  as- 
sert that  the  recommendations  of  this 
Committee  are  really  somewhat  fright- 
ening. Were  they  to  be  carried  out  sal- 
aries all  along  the  line  would  be  In- 
creased and  taxpayers  would  sweat  on 
and  on.  A  further  reason.  If  It  should 
be  necessary  to  give  any  further  reasons 
why  such  proposals  should  be  disregard- 
ed, is  that  they  would  result  in  outra- 
geous increases  in  the  cost  of  all  Federal 
programs.  The  entire  situation  would  be 
unrealistic. 

Perhaps  our  President  would  be  well 
advised  to  thank  the  Committee  members 
for  their  services  and  then  terminate 
their  services  and  dissolve  the  Commit- 
tee. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


CLOTURE  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION 
Mr.     JAVrrs.     Mr.     President      the 
tragic  assassination  of  Medgar  W  Evers 
37-year-old   field   secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of   Colored    People,    in    a    sneaky    and 
dastardly  attack  is  yet  another  remind- 
er of  the  grim  seriousness  of  the  civil 
rights    struggle.     This     is     an     offense 
against  our  Nation  as  well  as  a  tragic 
cnme  involving  an   American   and  his 
lamiiy.    The  crime  appears  to  be  an  ef- 
fort to  intimidate  the  NAACP  in  work- 
ing for  constitutional   rights  of  Amer- 
icans in  Mississippi.     It  underscores  the 

aS!f  ""^  "^^"''^  °f  '^«  current  crisis. 
*nicn  demands  action  now  at  all  levels  of 
e^vernment,  especially  by  the  Congress. 

Sron  K  ^^  ^^^^^  *>^^i"d  the  other 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  on 


civil  rights.  I  am  sure  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  wUl  invoke 
the  full  resources  of  the  FBI  as  weU  as 
the  full  power  and  authority  of  the  ex- 
ecutive department  under  existing  law 
to  track  down  the  guilty;  and  I  know 
he  wlU  Insist  upon  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi exercising  all  its  authority  toward 
the  same  end. 

So.  too.  the  fatal  shooting,  this  time  of 
a   white  mechanic   at   Lexington,   NC 
and  noting  in  Danville,  Va.,  and  Cam- 
bridge, Md..  a  day  or  two  ago,  all  are  ap- 
parently attributable  to  racial  tensions 
All  of  these  events  underline  the  serious- 
ness of  what  Is  going  on  and  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  the  Congress  must  per- 
form Its  responsibility  for  safeguarding 
the  civil  rights  of  U.S.  citizens  In  this 
national  crisis  according  to  the  call  of 
the  President  at  long  last  for  meaning- 
ful congressional  action,  proportioned  to 
the  size  and  Intensity  of  both  the  con- 
stitutional and  moral  Issues. 

Under  the  dreadful  pall  of  such  events 
and  while  we  dedicate  every  facility  of 
law  enforcement  to  finding  and  punish- 
ing the  guilty.  It  Is  at  the  same  time  of 
critical  Importance  to  examine  our  own 
historic  responsibility  and  to  enable  these 
events  to  sharpen  our  judgment  and 
deepen  our  determination  to  do  our  part 
m  giving  our  country  the  structure  and 
means  to  avert  these,  the  dread  and  ^xn- 
reasoning  dangers  of  racial  violence 
which  beset  us. 

The  crusade  for  human  dignity  to 
which  the  President  summoned  the  Na- 
tion Tuesday  evening  must  be  fought  on 
every  level  of  our  society.  One  of  the 
major  struggles  will  be  here  In  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  and  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  that. 

The  basic  Issue  In  the  Senate  struggle 
will  be  cloture.  If  there  was  any  doubt 
about  that,  our  colleague  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  Southern  Senators 
on  this  issue— made  that  clear  yesterday 
when  he  pledged  to  oppose  clvU  rights 
bills  with  every  means  and  resource  at 
his  command. 

Although  the  showdown  may  be  a 
couple  of  months  away,  it  is  time  to 
begin  the  national  debate  on  the  issue 
of  cloture— so  that  the  public  will  under- 
stand it  fully  and  will  be  enabled  to  get 
their  views  to  have  a  real  Impact  on  the 
proceedings  here  In  the  Senate. 

The  flght  for  cloture  Is  a  case  of  sim- 
ple arithmetic.  The  Nation  Is  aware  of 
the  division  within  the  Democratic  Party 
on  this  issue.  It  is  said  that  of  the  67 
members  on  the  Democratic  side  we  can 
expect  no  fewer  than  40  votes 'and  no 
more  than  45  votes  for  cloture  It  is 
thus  clear  that  the  Republican  Party 
holds  the  key  to  cloture,  for  we  will  need 
at  least  22  votes  on  this  side— and  an 
optunum  of  25  assured  votes— to  win  this 
epochal  struggle. 

It  win  take  the  maximum  to  beat  a  fiU- 
buster;  and  a  filibuster  has  been  prom- 
ised us  by  none  other  than  the  leader 
of  the  southern  Senators,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell],  as  recently 
as  yesterday. 

It  is  Important  for  my  party  to  under- 
stand that  as  the  fateful  vote  for  cloture 
approaches,  the  spotlight  will  be  on  Re- 
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publicans  in  the  Senate  as  never  before 
Our  party's  great  heritage,  our  fidelity 
to  Lincolnian  principles,  our  responsi- 
bility for  national  leadership  at  time 
of  crisis— all  these  will  be  tested  by  this 
struggle. 

The  Nt  on  will  understand  these  Is- 
sues—and I  hope  my  party  will,  too.  It 
may  appear  to  be  a  battle  of  U.S.  Sen- 
ators alone.  But  it  is  much  more  than 
that.  I  hope  every  Governor,  every  na- 
tional leader,  every  party  official  will 
stand  up  and  be  counted  before  the  vote 
on  cloture  takes  place. 

I  also  would  hke  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  Senate   leadership   will  make 
the  necessary  move  to  ensure  that  when 
the  time  comes,  it  will  not  be  a  so-called 
gentleman's  filibuster.     The  issues  are 
too  grave  to  permit  such  niceties,  for  as 
we  have  found  In  the  past,  the  "gentle- 
man's filibuster"  has  simply  been  an  aid 
to  the  small  group  of  Senators  seeking 
to  block  a  vote  in  the  Senate  on  civil 
rights.     Use  of  the  rules  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible.  In  the  same   way  the 
minority  uses  those  rules  in  a  filibuster 
to  prevent  a  vote,  will  be  needed,  and 
consideration  will  have  to  be  given  at 
some  stage  to  round-the-clock  sessions, 
If  necessary,  as  again  this  Issue  Is  likely 
to  be  fought  out  late  in  the  session.   Any- 
thing less  will  reflect  a  lack  of  deter- 
mination which  the  Nation  will  not  un- 
derstand in  the  present  crisis  on  civil 
rights. 

The  attention  of  the  country  is  focused 
now  upon  the  fact  that  cloture  will  be 
the  critical  civil  rights  vote.  There  can 
be  all  the  meaningful  legislation  In  the 
basket  anyone  can  think  of.  but  If  we 
cannot  get  cloture,  there  will  never  be 
civil  rights  legislation.  Without  cloture, 
no  effort  to  make  our  contribution  and 
to  exercise  our  responsibility  can  head 
off  these  dread  dangers  to  the  rmtlonal 
tranquility  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Those  of  us  who  are  interested  must 
fix  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
country  upon  that  fact  now.  The  peo- 
ple must  make  It  known  to  their  Sena- 
tors that  they  understand  it  is  the  vote 
on  cloture  which  is  important  if  we  are 
to  get  civil  rights  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  30  seconds. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  Intend  to  reiterate  this 
proposition  time  and  time  again  on  this 
floor  In  the  coming  weeks,  until  we  come 
to  a  decisive  vote,  in  order  to  let  the 
country  understand  that  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  a  vote  on  cloture  if  we  really 
want  to  meet  our  responsibility  to  head 
off  the  dread  dangers  which  are  facing 
the  country. 


THE   SPACE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  President  I 
hesitate  to  make  a  statement  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  In  this  vein,  but  in 
view  of  statements  by  former  President 
Elsenhower,  wherein  he  again  was  quite 
critical  of  the  space  program  of  this 
Government.  I  feel  compelled  as  a  mem- 
ber   of    the    Senate    Aeronautical    and 
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Space  Sciences  Committee  to  rue  and 
expreM  my  complete  confidence  in  this 
vital  "ftl^inal  eSort  and  in  those  ad- 
ministering it. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  Is  a  distingiiished 
American.  Indeed,  one  of  our  Nation's 
great  leadexa,  but  I  must  call  to  your  at- 
tention the  tremendous  success  we  have 
begim  to  enjoy  in  the  conquest  of  outer 
space  and  remind  you  of  the  surge  of 
national  pride  which  we  all  have  felt 
as  a  result  of  the  triumphant  flight  of 
FaUh  7. 

We  stand  in  the  position  of  leader  for 
the  free  world  as  we  battle  for  superi- 
ority In  this  challenging  field.  We  can- 
noi  afford  to  do  less  than  we  are  now 
doing. 

The  national  goals  set  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  ably  adminis- 
tered by  the  distinguished  James  EL 
Webb  deserve  the  united  support  of 
Americans,  for  It  is  this  program  which 
assures  this  country  preeminence  in 
space. 


RATIFICATION  BY  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
OF  ANTI-POLL-TAX  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  announce  that  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  yesterday  ratified  the  antl- 
poU-tax  amendment  to  the  VB.  C6nati- 
tntlon  wben  the  senate  of  that  State's 
legislature  adopted  the  resolution  of 
ratification  approving  the  amendment, 
by  a  voice  vote.  The  house  on  May  16 
had  previously  approved  the  resolution 
ratifying  the  amendment,  likewise  by  a 
voice  vote. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  New  Hamp- 
shire— the  Granite  State — becomes  the 
35th  State  to  ratify  this  Important 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  leaving 
only  3  States  needed  to  achieve  the  38 
re<iulTed.  I  am  Indeed  indebted  to  my 
two  distinguished  colleagues  from  New 
Hampshire — Senator  Cotton,  who  co- 
sponsored,  stanchly  supported,  and  voted 
for  my  resolution  In  the  87th  Congress 
proposing  this  amendment,  and  who. 
with  Senator  McIhttre,  has  worked 
valiantly  to  achieve  ratification  by  their 
great  State.  I  am  indeed  indebted  to 
both  Senators  for  their  splendid  efforts, 
and  I  am  especially  grateful  to  Senator 
MclNTTUB  for  (Mlvlslng  me  this  morning 
of  the  final  action  taken  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  his  State. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  this  is  another 
example  of  the  complete  bipartisanship 
with  which  Members  of  the  Cfmgress. 
the  Governors  of  the  respective  States, 
and  the  State  legislatures  have  ap- 
proached Oils  matter.  I,  indeed,  salute 
all  those  In  New  Hampshire  for  the 
splendid  bipartisanship  they  have  shown 
in  accomplishing  the  ratification  by 
their  great  State. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.   > 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  speak- 
ing for  myself — and  I  am  sure  that  my 
distinguished  coliesgue  from  New  Hamp- 
shire will  voice  the  same  thought — I  am 
grateful  Indeed  for  the  kind  words  of  the 


Senator  from  Florida.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  and  pleasure,  as  it  has  been  my 
colleague's,  to  do  my  best  to  speed  this 
action  by  our  legislature.  I  must  add. 
however,  that  one  reason  that  I  have 
been  diligent  is  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  has  not  allowed  me 
to  be  otherwise.  He  has  frequently  re- 
minded me  that  New  Hampshire  should 
act,  and  I  agreed  with  him. 

It  is  highly  fitting — and  I  say  this 
somewhat  facetiously — that  just  before 
the  Senate  is  apparently  about  to  be 
plimged  Into  a  situation  which  may  re- 
semble a  reenactment  of  the  Civil  War, 
it  has  been  demonstrated  what  infiuence 
a  great  southern  Senator  has  over  the 
two  Yankee  Senators  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

In  all  seriousness,  I  am  gratified  by 
this  action  of  the  New  Hampshire  Legis- 
lature. This  constitutional  amendment, 
of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor  In  the  Sen- 
ate, is  thoroughly  deserving  of  ratifica- 
tion by  the  requisite  number  of  States. 
It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  me  that  New 
Hampshire,  consistent  with  its  history 
of  responsibility,  has  met  and  discharged 
this  important  obligation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Ttie  Senator  is  more 
than  kind  In  his  comment.  I  am  par- 
ticularly happy  that  New  Hampshire  has 
taken  this  acUon,  because  as  he  knows 
that  State  finally  made  possible  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  by  casting  the  deciding  vote 
in  1788. 

I  am  glad  now  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  esteemed  and  able  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida,  for  his 
kind  remarks  and  congratulate  him 
for  his  continued  efforts  In  behalf  of 
the  proposed  24th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Through  the  good  work  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  and  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  various  Governors  and  State  leg- 
islators, 35  of  the  needed  38  States  now 
have  ratified  the  amendment. 

It  is.  I  feel,  and  I  know  that  my  senior 
colleague.  Senator  Cottow  joins  in  this 
thought,  most  fitting  that  New  Hamp- 
shire— ^which  175  years  ago  this  month 
became  the  ninth  and  deciding  State  to 
ratify  the  Constitution — should,  through 
its  general  court,  approve  this  sunend- 
ment.  aimed  at  the  protection  of  a  fun- 
damental right  of  all  our  citizens. 

The  poll  tax  bears  no  reasonable  rela- 
tion to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  cit- 
izenship. The  protection  of  the  funda- 
mental Uberties  of  the  citizen  is  a 
legitimate  fimction  of  government  and 
one  intimately  related  to  the  role  our  Na- 
tion has  come  to  play  In  a  world  where 
human  rights  are  a  matter  of  increasing 
concern. 

Mr.  President.  I  trust  that  the  legisla- 
tures of  some  of  our  other  great  States 
recognize  this  fact,  and  will  see  fit  in 
the  near  future  to  join  New  Hampshire 
and  the  34  other  States  in  approving  the 
proposed  24th  amendment. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  the  kind  comments 
of  my  distinguished  friends  from  New 
Hampshire      It   would    have   been   Im- 


possible to  reach  this  stage  if  we  had 
not  had  their  determined  and  indefati- 
gable efforts,  for  which  I  thank  them 
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THE  CURRENT  CRISIS  AT  THE 
UNITED   NATIONS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  world  have  turned 
with  increasing  concern  In  recent  days 
toward  the  United  Nations  in  New  York, 
where  the  Communists  have  again 
mounted  a  determined  effort  to  under- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  the  world  body 
The  Soviet  bloc,  in  fact,  has  been  trying 
to  bring  on  the  worst  crisis  in  the  UN 's 
history. 

The  severity  of  the  Communist  chal- 
lenge cannot  be  minimized.  It  seefca 
particularly  to  subvert  the  peacekeeping 
mechanisms  the  U.N.  has  painfully 
evolved  over  recent  years — functions 
which  hold  great  procnise  for  calming 
potential  conflicts  in  the  future. 

If  the  UN.  cannot  come  up  with 
means  to  strengthen — and  finance — its 
peacekeeping  efforts,  it  may  disintegrate 
into  a  meaningless,  ineffective  interna- 
tional debating  society  Instead  of  th« 
responsible,  effectlre  instnmtient  for 
peace  It  could  be. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  In  anyone's 
mind  about  the  fact  that  the  U.N.  does 
have  ways  and  means  to  help  keep  the 
peace.  On  more  than  one  occasion  in 
the  past  It  has  helped  divert  potentially 
explosive  disputes  into  nonviolent  chan- 
nels. This  has  come  about  by  providing 
a  forum  for  airing  differences  between 
nations,  by  serving  as  a  center  for  nego- 
tiations, and  by  mounting  economic, 
administrative,  and  policing  actions  to 
meet  situations  which  might  lead  to  open 
conflict. 

It  Is  for  the  very  reason  that  the  U.N. 
has  been  able  to  help  maintain  peaces 
and  contain  Conununlst  alms — that  the 
Soviet  bloc  Is  so  anxious  to  sabotage  it 

The  current  Communist  attack  in  the 
special  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
has  taken  three  courses. 

First,  the  Soviets  have  continued  their 
refusal  to  pay  their  share  of  the  peace- 
keeping operations  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Congo. 

Second,  they  have  added  five  other 
items  in  the  budget  to  which  they  object 
and  which  they  therefore  refuse  to  help 
finance.  These  range  from  service  on 
U.N.  bonds  to  upkeep  of  the  U.N.  ceme- 
tery in  Korea. 

Finally,  the  Communists  reportedly 
tried  to  force  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  to  bring  the  issue  ot  sending  ob- 
servers to  Yemen  before  the  Security 
Council.  This  would  set  a  precedent 
that  the  dispateh  of  all  peacekeeping 
missions  must  he  authorized  by  the  Se- 
curity Council — where  the  Soviet  Union 
can  exercise  its  veto — and  would  strip 
the  General  Assembly  of  this  vital  func- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Soviet  bloc  gets 
away  with  these  moves,  they  could  ham- 
string the  UJ«J.  and  be  well  on  their  way 
to  reducing  the  organization  to  the  sta- 
tus of  a  talking  society.  It  will  take 
firm,  decisive  leadership  by  the  Amer- 
ican  delegation   to   rally   opposition  to 


the  Communist   campaign   of  sabotage 
and  obstructionism. 

The  moves  made  thus  far  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  special  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  may  be  Just  the  beginning 
of  a  sustained  campaign  to  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  the  U.N.  Although, 
as  I  have  indicated,  this  is  actually  a 
tribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  world 
body  in  thwarting  the  Communist  goal 
of  global  conquest,  the  Soviet  moves  will 
be  seized  upon  by  some  critics  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  urging  American  withdrawal 
from  the  organization. 

I  think  those  people  who  say  that  be- 
cause the  U.N.  has  not  been  a  complete 
success  it  is  therefore  a  failure  and 
worthless  are  missing  the  mark  com- 
pletely. Certainly  the  U.N.  is  not  a  per- 
fect instrument  and  many  improvements 
must  be  made. 

But,  just  because  everything  does  not 
go  exactly  as  we  might  wish  is  no  rea- 
son to  throw  up  our  hands  and  quit. 
Rather  than  turning  our  backs  on  this 
great  opportunity  for  strengthening  the 
organization  in  the  cause  of  peace,  we 
should  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  get  to 
work  to  bring  about  needed  changes. 

This  is  a  task  which  will  require  all 
the  ingenuity,  patience,  energy,  faith, 
and  determination  at  our  command. 
Solutions  will  not  be  easily  found — nor 
implemented. 

But  the  stake — world  peace — is  high. 
We  must  not  quit  just  because  the  going 
is  rough. 

I  am  hopeful  the  current  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  will  come  up  with 
some  answers  to  the  problems  confront- 
ing it.  I  am  not  optimistic  about  the 
outcome,  but  I  shall  not  be  discouraged 
by  the  results. 

It  is  vitally  important  for  all  Amer- 
icans who  are  concerned  about  peace  to 
keep  themselves  informed  about  what  is 
going  on  at  the  United  Nations  and 
about  the  problems  which  confront  the 
organization.  That  is  why  I  have  al- 
ways been  so  vitally  Interested  in  and 
have  supported  so  strongly  the  fine  pro- 
grams of  the  American  Association  for 
the  United  Nations. 

This  organization  has  done  a  splen- 
did job  of  informing  the  American 
people  about  the  U.N.  and  its  work.  In 
so  doing,  it  has  strengthened  the  hand 
of  our  Government  and  our  delegates  to 
the  UN.  in  carrying  out  their  vital  work. 
The  AAUN,  perhap.s  more  than  any 
other  nongovernmental  organization,  has 
helped  create  a  climate  of  thought  in 
this  country  in  which  strong  American 
support  for  the  U.N.  has  been  able  to 
grow  and  prosper.  My  hat  is  off  to 
those  in  this  orgaruzation  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  excellent  record  it  has 
compiled  and  will  continue  to  compile  in 
the  days  ahead. 

My  home  city  of  Rochester.  N.Y.,  is 
extremely  proud  of  the  enlightened  and 
vigorous  activities  of  its  chapter  of  the 
AAUN.  This  group  has  done  much  to 
stimulate  constructive  thought  about  the 
U.N.  and  to  educate  people  about  the 
world  body's  work. 

Recently,  Joseph  Sisco  of  the  US 
mission  to  the  United  Nations,  addressed 
the  Rochester  Association  for  the  United 
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Nations.  Although  not  everyone  will 
agree  with  all  he  said,  he  did  deliver  a 
provocative  and  important  address  on 
the  present  and  future  of  the  U.N.  I 
ask  unammous  consent  that  Mr.  Sisco's 
remarks  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Mh.  Joseph  Sisco,  DEPARTiiEhrr  or 

State.  Office  of  United  Nations  Political 

Affairs,  to  the  Rochester  Association  for 

THE  United  Nations  on  May  21,  1963 

Secretary  Rusk  said  recently.  •'We  tend  to 

forget  so  much  and  so  fast.    Nowadays  there 

are  those  who  seem  to  think  that  •   •   •  the 

United    Nations    Is    a    fanciful    exercise    for 

those  who  wish  to  talk  somewhat  Idly  about 

a  world  which  has  not  and  cannot  oome  Into 

existence.     In  truth,  a  central  issue  of  the 

cold    war    is    the    United   Nations    itself,    its 

charter,  its  concept  of  a  decent  world  order, 

its   commitment   to   peaceful   settlement   of 

disputes,  its  concern  for  human  rights,  the 

expansion    of    trade,    economic    and    social 

progress,  and  our  deepest  aspirations  toward 

a  disarmed  and  peaceful  world." 

Moreover,  because  world  community  does 
not  exist  at  a  time  wben  world  Interdepend- 
ence has  become  a  reality,  the  United  N-- 
tlons  Is  not  a  fanciful  exercise  but  an  indis- 
pensable necessity. 

All  of  us,  I  believe,  accept  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  absolute  answers  to  the  agonies 
and  searchlngs  of  our  time.  The  process  of 
giving  flesh  to  the  bones  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  has  been  going  on  for  17 
years,  and  the  mlllenlum  is  obviously  not 
Just  around  the  corner.  This  Is  scarcely  a 
matter  for  surprise  or  discouragement.  No 
more  arduous  task,  no  more  necessary  task, 
has  ever  been  undertaken  by  mankind  in  re- 
corded history.  For  as  President  Kennedy 
has  said :  •Arms  alone  are  not  enough  to  keep 
the  peace.  It  must  be  kept  by  men.  Our  in- 
strument and  our  hope  is  the  United  Nations. 
•  •  •  We  may  not  always  agree  with  every 
detailed  action  by  every  officer  of  the  United 
Nations,  nor  with  every  voting  majority,  but 
as  an  institution  it  should  have  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  it  has  had  in  the  past  since  Its  in- 
ception, no  stronger  or  more  faithful  mem- 
ber than  the  United  States  of  America." 

Regrettably,  an  assessment  of  the  United 
Nations  In  terms  of  U.S.  national  interests 
has  been  obscured  or  distorted  by  both  ar- 
dent friends  and  implacable  foes,  by  those 
who  feel  the  United  Nations  does  too  little 
and  those  who  feel  It  does  too  much. 

What  I  say  here  today  is  not  intended  to 
provide  ammunition  for  either  enthusiastic 
friend  or  hard-bitten  foe.  My  hope  Is  that 
you  will  find  In  my  words  a  dispassionate 
summing  up  of  both  the  capacities  and  limi- 
tations of  the  United  Nations,  for,  above  all. 
the  United  Nations  is  a  human  Institution 
reflecting  both  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  mankind. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

The  scope  of  the  United  Nations  today  Is 
Impressive. 

In  the  Middle  East  the  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Works  Agency  continues  to  feed  and 
clothe  over  a  million  refugees.  The  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  patrols  dally  the 
armistice  demarcation  lines.  The  United 
Nations  Truce  Supervisory  Organization 
copes  with  touchy  Incidents  which  could 
spark  into  broader  conflagrations.  A  UJJ. 
observer  group  Is  expected  to  go  to  Yemen 
soon  to  help  verify  disengagement  undertak- 
ings assumed  by  the  United  Arab  Republic 
and  Saudi  Arabia. 

In  the  Par  East  the  United  Nations  Tem- 
porary Executive  Authority  is  helping  to  as- 
sure peaceful  transfer  of  West  New  Guinea 


from  the  Dutch  to  Indonesian  administra- 
tion, prior  to  arrangements  being  made  by 
Indonesia  and  the  United  Nations  for  the 
exercise  of  self-determination.  A  ceremony 
is  being  held  today  in  Weet  New  Guinea  at 
which  the  XJH.  Is  formally  turning  over  ad- 
ministration to  Indonesia.  A  representative 
of  the  Secretary-General  Is  actively  engaged 
in  easing  relations  between  Thailand  and 
Cambodia.  UJJ.  observers  In  Kashmir  con- 
tinue to  police  the  cease-fire  lines. 

In  Africa.  United  Nations'  "presences"  are 
Important  elements  of  stability,  in  addition 
to  the  Organization's  key  role  in  the  Congo. 

The  United  Nations  has  an  economic  com- 
mission in  Europe,  in  Latin  America,  in  the 
Par  East  and  in  Africa.  There  are  53  resi- 
dent representatives,  primarily  in  underde- 
veloped areas,  providing  essential  technical 
and  administrative  guidance. 

P^TRStTING    U.S.     NATIONAL     INTERESTS    THROUGH 
THE  UNITED   NATIONS 

The  United  Nations  is  not  a  substitute  for 
policy.  It  is  an  Organization  In  which  the 
United  States  pursues  lu  national  Interests 
through  peaceful  means. 

Let  us  use  this  measuring  rod  to  determine 
how  well  the  United  States  came  out  in  three 
ways:  first,  at  the  Seventeenth  Session  of 
the  General  Assembly  which  concluded  this 
past  winter;  secondly,  during  the  Cuban 
crisis;  and  thirdly,  in  connection  with  the 
United  Nations  operation  in  the  Congo. 

THE    RESTRAINED    AND    REASONABLE     17TH 
ASSEMBLY 

Restraint  and  reason,  for  the  most  part, 
prevailed  In  the  17th  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  A  recently  completed  tabu- 
lation of  the  voting  on  29  key  Issues  before 
the  A'^sembly  shows  that  the  majority  coin- 
cided with  the  U.S.  jKJSltlon  22  times. 

For  those  who  fear  that  the  United  States 
is  being  submerged  within  the  huge  voting 
blocs  of  the  present  110-natlon  UN.,  a  brief 
look  at  some  of  the  key  results  of  the  17th 
Assembly  is  worthwhile. 

The  Assembly  elected  U  Thant  Secretary- 
General  for  a  full  term.  The  troika  never 
got  out  of  the  barn,  and  the  Soviets  were 
forced  to  rein  in  their  attempt  to  get  a  veto 
over  the  U  J*.  Secretariat. 

The  World  Court's  opinion  was  accepted  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  thereby  making 
payment  of  the  Congo  and  Middle  East 
peacekeeping  expenses  obligatory  for  member 
states.  But  we  must  guard  against  opti- 
mism. This  was  an  important  action  but 
only  a  preliminary  bout  won;  the  main  deci- 
sion will  have  to  come  at  the  special  Assembly 
session  on  finances.  Collective  financial  re- 
sponsibility— or  lack  of  it — can  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  an  effective  and  Ineffective 
United  Nations.  It  can  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  a  conference- type  United  Na- 
tions and  one  with  real  executive  and  peace- 
keeping capacities.  The  U.S.  position  on  any 
possible  future  contributions  above  our  regu- 
lar scale  assessment  for  peace-keeping  opera- 
tions will  be  decisively  Influenced  in  the 
months  ahead  by  the  financial  support  which 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations  actually 
provide. 

The  Chinese  represenUtlon  vote  came  out 
even  better  than  last  year.  Once  again  we 
succeeded  in  preventing  Red  China  from  get- 
ting a  seat  in  the  United  Nations. 

A  resolution  reaffirming  the  United  States 
position  on  Korean  unification  was  again 
adopted. 

The  Assembly  asked  the  Secretary-General 
to  establish  a  U.N.  presence  In  South-West 
Africa. 

The  Assembly  once  again  endorsed  our 
position  on  Hungary;  It  has  called  upon  the 
Secretary-General  to  take  a  hand  In  the 
matter. 

Under  the  general  umbrella  of  the  decade 
of  development,  the  Assembly  asked  for  a 
study  of  a  propoaed  U.N.  Institute  for  train- 
ing and  research  in  U.N.  operations,  called 
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a  Unitad  Vatiocva  oocifer«Dc«  to  ctudy  prot>- 
larna  ot  latanuiUoDAl  trmOa  aa4  4*val<9- 
oMnt.  aJkOMd  tlw  laporteBc*  and  Um  tagal 
rtchto  «<  piirate  Imi— «iiiml  la  tfevsloplac 
oouBtrtaa.  mmI  paand  •  rowiluttoo  on  popu- 
iaMim  wkleU  wu  at  oooa  hlBfeortc  la  Ite  r«o- 
ogaltkm  ot  the  probtem  and  modM^to  la 
Ita  pcopoMda   Xor   deaUng   wlUi    It. 

TbM*  raaulta  ara  oa  Um  ploa  aide  of  the 
Vadc«r.  Bofc  w«  must  face  franUy  Uiat  on 
colonial  loMna  wa  frequently  favored  more 
■*nderate  reeaBunendaUooa  Ukaa  Kxne 
adapted  bjr  the  Aaeembiy.  Th«  preoocupa- 
Uoo  of  tbe  Uotted  Natlone  with  ookvaUOiam. 
ttndecstaadaMe  a«  It  may  be.  la  of  cxsurae  also 
explotted  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  it  inuat  be  recognized  that  the  baslc 
proMeoM  aiialnc  from  the  breakup  of  old 
colonial  pattema  are,  for  the  moat  part,  ones 
which  the  United  Statea  would  have  to  face 
whether  or  not  there  were  a  United  Nations. 
The  United  Statea  launched  and  haa  lung 
been  committed  to  the  principle  of  self- 
determtnatlon.  As  a  leader  of  the  free  world, 
it  haa  a  legitimate  Interest  In  orderly  prog- 
rees  toward  self-government.  The  fact  that 
thla  progreaa  la  faster  and  less  orderly  In 
some  cases  than  we  would  dealre  Is  perhaps 
Inherent  In  the  present  Irresistible  drive  for 
Independence.  This  drive  does  not  originate 
In  the  United  Nations,  While  the  existence 
of  the  United  Nations  probably  helps  Inten- 
sify the  drive  for  self-determination.  It  also 
has  provided  a  valuable  safety  valve  as  well 
as  a  restraining  brake.  And  the  existence  of 
United  Nations  machinery  haa  eaaed  the 
palnTni  shift  from  old  eatabllahed  patterns 
with  a  minimum  of  dlaturbance  and  disor- 
der In  moat  caaee. 

The  end  at  traditional  colonialism  Is  in 
sight.  But  among  the  problems  which  re- 
main are  aoma  ot  the  toughest  onaa.  Nerer- 
theleaa,  the  iimpact  of  the  colontaa  Issue  can 
be  expected  to  diminish  before  too  long. 

Where  tbe  West  U  able  to  take  a  poaltion 
that  Is  reapoDstve  to  the  basic  objectives  tixat 
the  Africans  and  the  Aatana  deem  Important, 
we  can  influence  them  toward  moderation. 

THE   CT7BAN   CXISIS 

Let  me  turn  to  the  Cuban  crisis  of  laat 
fall. 

The  Cuban  crUia  demonstrated  the  utility 
of  the  varioua  diplomatic  Instruments  avail- 
able to  the  United  States  la  a  crisis.  Co- 
ordination of  national  action,  bilateral 
diplomacy,  regional  arrangements,  and  the 
United  Nations  system  marked  the  handling 
of  the  crisis  throughout. 

The  United  Nations  was  Important  in  three 
ways:  as  a  forum  for  exposing  Soviet  duplic- 
ity and  enlisting  diplomatic  support;  as  an 
effective  Instrumentality  for  International 
conciliation  and  a  defuser  of  the  crisis:  and 
as  an  Institution  willing  and  able  on  short 
notice  to  serve  as  Inspector  to  verify  the  re- 
moval of  the  ofTenslve  weapons  and  to  guard 
against  their  reintroductlon. 

Ambaaaador  Stevenson's  speeches  in  the 
Security  Council,  together  with  the  photo- 
graphs and  explanations  to  the  delegations, 
presented  convincing  evidence  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Soviet  offensive  weapons  in  a  dra- 
matic and  effective  way.  In  addition,  the 
United  Nations  provided  a  forimi  in  which 
the  American  Bepubllcs  could  Impress  on  the 
world  and  on  the  Secretary  Oeneral  their 
solidarity  on  this  Issue.  Thla  public  ex- 
posvire  in  the  United  Nations  was  one 
factor — and  I  do  not  contend  it  was  the  moat 
Important  factor— for  what  followed. 
Shortly  thereafter.  Chairman  Khnoahchev 
admitted  the  presence  of  offensive  weapons 
In  Cubft  and  agreed  to  withdraw  them. 

The  Secretary  Oeneral  was  an  effective  go- 
bet  weea.  eapeciaily  during  the  early  days 
His  Intervention  on  the  second  day  of  the 
Security  Council  debate,  at  the  requeat  of 
a  large  number  of  United  Nations  repraaent- 
aUvea.  helped  defuae  the  crULs  aad  lad  to 
the  cooliag-off  formula  under  which  Soviet 
ships    stayed    away    from    the    Interception 


Juyit  li 


This  was  a  classic  example  of  the 
use  ot  the  United  Rations  as  a  thlrd-pcu-ty 
Instrumentality. 

The  readlneas  of  ttoe  UJ»  to  provide  on- 
site  inspectloa  In  rapid  order,  after  Khm- 
shcSieT  had  agreed,  atteau  further  to  Its 
utility  la  this  oisU.  This  did  not  succeed, 
of  course,  because  Castro  would  not  permit 
UJJ.  inspection  on  Cuban  soU.  but  the  re- 
jection helped  to  underscore  that  the  dis- 
pute was  not  only  one  between  Cuba  and 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  but 
al.so  one  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
Nations 

la  short,  the  United  Nauons  proved  use- 
ful m  a  big  power  dispute — In  an  Issue  of 
peace  and  war. 

THE    COMOO    CKISa 

Now  I  turn  to  the  third  teat,  the  Congo 
Today,  after  24  years  of  dlfflcultles  and 
fnistratlons.  reasonable  quiet  has  returned 
to  the  Congo 

I    believe    the    conclusion    Is    Inescapable. 


the  Thant  conciliaUon  plan,  he  once  nv*. 

opted  for  a  unified  Congo.  ^^ 

All  of  these  are  Important  facts  since  thi^ 

relate  to  questions   which   are   being  aAw 
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frequently   by  Americans 

LOOKTXC    ARZAD    IH   THE    CONGO 

But  now  we  must  look  ahead  to  the  im 
portant  ta.sk    of  reconstruction   and   recon- 
ciliation     The   Congo   remains   a  paradoi-I 
stagirerlng  problems  In  the  preeent  and  to 
presslve  prospects  In   the  future. 

A^  it  enters  the  reconstruction  phase  of  lu 
young  life,  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  iace, 
three  key  obstacles  to  progrvas. 

First,  regrettably  It  sUU  has  an  underde 
veloped    p<jllUcal    system    which    Is   not  yn 
able  to  tnke  vigorous.  execuUve  action  which 
will   make    Iteelf   felt   throughout  the  ten- 
torlal  confines  of  the  Congo. 

Second.  It  Is  maintaining  an  expensive 
military  esUbllshment  which  needs  bore 
training  before  It  can  assume  a  progresftively 

Th^e  UnPt;^  Natloirs";;;;"r;7ton"ln  "^Conio  faT  and ''^^f  ^T.^Ty!""^  '^  maintaini^ 
has  served  the  national  interest  Of  the  Unlt^  -'^  and  order  In  all  the  provinces  of  the 
States. 


It  has  helped  to  maintain  a  free,  moderate 
government  for  the  Congo  as  a  whole. 
It  has  warded  off  dangers  of  clvU  war. 
It  has  helped  avoid  direct  great-power  In- 
tervention   which    could    have    resulted    In 
American  forces  fighting  In  the  Congo. 

It  has  ended  seceaalon  from  the  left  and 
from  the  right  and  has  spiked  the  ambitions 
of  the  Communists  to  establish  a  base  in 
the  heart  of  central  Africa. 

I  believe  history  will  prove  that  the  deci- 
sion made  by  the  Klsenhower  administration 
In  the  stmuaer  of  1960  and  reaOrmed  by 
President  Kennedy  subsequently  to  support 
a  UJf.  peacekeeping  operation  was  the  cor- 
rect one.  Surely  thoae  who  are  critical  of 
the  decision  to  support  the  United  Nations 
in  the  Congo  would  not  have  preferred  the 
direct  use  of  American  military  force. 

Moat  Americans  recognize  the  merit  In 
these  arguments,  yet  a  number  of  specific 
questions  about  the  Congo  are  stUl  raised 
First,  as  to  Its  legality.  The  UJi.  opera- 
tion Is  and  was  a  legal  operaUon.  The 
United  Nations  was  asked  to  come  In  by  the 
Government  of  the  Congo.  Moreover,  the 
military  actions  taken  by  the  United  Na- 
tioos  force  were  pursuant  to  the  mandate 
laid  down  by  the  Security  Council.  The 
fighting  which  occurred  this  past  December 
was  initiated  by  the  Katangese.  the  actions 
taken  by  the  United  Nations  were  in  self- 
defense  and  in  the  exercise  of  freedom  of 
movement  througiiout  the  Katanga. 

Moreover,  the  United  Nations  action  did 
not  constitute  Intervention  in  the  Internal 
affairs  of  the  Congo.  The  situation  there 
was  clearly  a  threat  to  international  peace 
and  security  because  of  the  actual  or  po- 
tential Involvement  of  outside  powers.  It 
was  in  this  kind  of  a  situation  that  the 
Government  of  the  Congo  asked  for  United 
Nations  help. 

There  ara  those  who  have  felt  in  the  Congo 
we  somehow  turned  our  back  on  the  tradi- 
tional US.  support  for  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  This  Is  certainly  not  the 
caae.  Too  few  people  realize  that  Tshombe 
could  not  pretend  to  speak  for  all  of  the 
Katanga.  As  leader  of  the  Limda  Tribe,  his 
nuitn  support  resided  in  south  Katanga 
In  the  north  ha  has  been  strongly  opposed 
by  the  Baiuba  Tribe.  Tshombe  s  party 
gained  only  35  In  a  60-aeat  assembly  in  the 
only  popular  election  ever  held  In  the 
Katanga.  He  received  less  than  a  majority 
In  the  Katanga  Parliament  Sxipport  which 
he  has  received  during  the  past  2  S  years  has 
been  from  a  rump  parUanMDt  lacking  full 
Baiuba  representation. 

.\nd  It  Is  worth  repeating  that  Thhombe 
lunsself  agreed  to  the  concept  of  a  single 
Conguleae  state  at  the  Bruasels  rouadtable 
confererjce  of  January  1960.  At  the  Kitona 
conference,    he    did    8*1   again      In    accepting 


Congo.  In  the  absence  of  U.N.  forcw.  an 
Internal  security  vacuum  could  reault  la- 
vltlng  outside  meddling. 

Third,  the  Congo  has  a  financial  adminis- 
tration which  coUects  much  less  revenoe 
than  it  needs  and  than  It  could. 

More  than  external  aid.  success  In  the  re- 
cnn.structlon  effort  In  the  Congo  depends  on 
developing  the  administrative  fiber,  to  train 
the  national  army,  get  the  fiscal  system  under 
control,  and  construct  a  political  system 
featuring  a  strong  executive.  If  these  pre- 
requisites  can  be  met.  the  Congo  should  not 
be  a  burden  on  Its  friends  for  long  becatae 
Its  resources  are  great. 

What  is  needed  now  Is  an  agenda  for  re- 
construction In  the  Congo,  Including  as  one 
part  the  tying  up  of  the  loose  ends  of  the 
Katanga's  reintegration.  The  U  Thant  plan 
for  peaceful  reintegration  of  Katanga  hai 
been  partly  bypassed  by  the  evenU  of  last 
December  and  this  past  January. 

A  de  facto  federalism  Is  actually  develop- 
ing In  the  Congo. 

The  Integration  of  the  currency,  as  en- 
visaged in  the  U  Thant  plan.  Is  well  under- 
way 

The  Katanga  gendarmerie  are  being  slowly 
intpgrated  Into  the  National  Congolese  Army 
btit  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

Katanga's  foreign  affairs  establishment  re- 
maltM  to  be  eliminated. 

The  executive  amnesty  already  announced 
for  Tshombe  and  his  oollaaguaa  Is  In  effect 
We  hope  a  training  program  for  the  Con- 
golese armed  forces  can  get  started  at  a  rea- 
sonably early  date.  It  should  be  possible 
to  reduce  the  United  Nations  force  level 
rather  quickly  so  that  the  financial  drain 
on  the  United  Nations  can  be  reduced 

Inflation  Is  a  serious  problem  In  the  OonfD 
largely  because  governmental  expendlturet 
exceed  revenues  despite  the  growing  produc- 
tion and  rising  exports.  For  every  fraik* 
taken  In  by  the  Central  Government  last 
year,  the  Government  spent  nearly  five 
Nothing  leas  than  a  well-financed,  well-co- 
ordinated, and  well-staffed  stabilization  pro- 
gram, pursued  with  resolution  and  resource- 
fulnees.  will  avoid  the  runaway  Inflation 
which  could  twing  serious  political  trouble 
to  the  Congo. 

IMPACT  or  CONGO  CBXSIS 

ThU  Is  the  United  Nations  story  In  the 
Congo,  psst  and  futiu^  The  situaUon  Is 
better,  but  risks  and  uncertainties  remain 
And  I  like  to  think,  too.  that  the  31 -month 
Congo  crisis  may  well  have  brought  Africa 
of  age 

In  July  1900,  Africa  was  hurtling  toward 
national  Independence,  colonialism  evoked 
deep  stirrings.  In  some  quarters,  the  Soviet 
Unicm  was  regarded  aa  a  friend  of  Afrie*. 
or  at  le«tst  a  force  that  oould  ba  safely  used 
to  one's   advantage.     Leftist  politicians  like 


Patrice  Lumumba  were  able  to  secure  wide 
followlngs. 

The  Congo's  grtm  ordeal  has  helped  to 
change  some  of  this.  It  has  impreeeed  upon 
tbe  Africans  some  valuable  and  lasting  les- 
aons  which  they  are  the  first  to  acknowledge. 
The  fact  that  unprepared  Independence  Is 
not  In  anyone's  beat  Interest  was  perhaps 
the  most  vivid,  single  lesson  of  the  Congo. 
Evidence  that  this  lesson  was  learned,  at 
least  by  some  leaders  In  Africa,  came  midway 
In  the  Congo  experience  when  Rwanda  and 
Burundi  achieved  Independence  In  clrcum- 
auncea  quite  different  than  the  Congo.  A 
UN.  presence  there  helped  ease  the  birth 
pangs. 

More  and  more  African  nations  are  learn- 
ing to  make  the  distinction  between  colonial- 
ism, on  the  one  hand,  and  legitimate  foreign 
Investment  on  the  other. 

Efforts  to  proclaim  a  rigid  U.N.  deadline 
for  total  Independence  ever>-where  could  not 
muster  majority  rupport  In  the  last  As- 
sembly. 

There  are  also  some  signs  at  the  United 
Nations  of  a  new  appreciation  of  the  neo- 
colonialism which  the  Soviet  Imperialist  sys- 
tem and  doctrinaire  dogma  represent.  More 
and  more  Soviet  colonialism  la  being  de- 
nounced at  the  United  Nations. 

Moreover,  it  Is  significant  that  the  United 
SUtes  emerged  from  the  Congo  with  solid 
African  support.  The  U.S.  key  role  in  uni- 
fying the  Congo  has  by  no  means  been  over- 
looked by  the  Africans.  Soviet  refusal  to 
support  the  United  Nations  effort  by  con- 
trast has  also  been  an  eyeopener. 

None  of  this  Is  true  without  exception 
everywhere  In  Africa.  Communism  has  not 
thrown  In  the  sponge,  nor  have  all  Africans 
Bhaken  off  the  effects  of  past  mistreatment. 
However,  a  decade  of  growth  has  been 
concentrated,  admittedly  painfully,  into  2'^ 
tumultuous  years. 

XEPOBT     TO     SENATE     FOREIGN      RELATIONS     AND 
APPROPRIATION    COMMITTrES 

I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  few 
observations  made  In  a  report  submitted 
recently  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
and  Appropriation  Committees  by  Senators 
GoSE  and  Ai,lott  after  their  participation  at 
the  I7th  General  Assembly  as  members  of 
the  U.S.  delegation.  The  report  Includes 
three  significant  points  regarding  U.S.  par- 
ticipation In  the  United  Nations. 

"In  the  first  place,  our  view  of  the  world 
makes  It  Inescapable  that  we  should  main- 
tain the  position  that  'the  first  principle 
of  a  free  system  Is  an  untramelled  flow  of 
words  In  an  open  forum."  This  tedium  and 
palaver,  which  characterizes  V2i.  procedures. 
Is  at  once  Its  most  exasperating  aspect  and 
Its  most  saving  grace. 

"Secondly,  the  United  States  regards  the 
United  Nations  as  at  least  potentially  the 
best  available  multUateral  Instrument  for 
preserving  the  peace,  not  only  between  the 
great  powers,  but  also  In  superflclilly  less 
Important  areas,  especially  where  the  great 
powers  might  feel  Impelled  to  Intervene. 
In  keeping  with  this  aim,  our  country  also 
labors  at  the  United  Nations  In  an  effort 
to  damp  down  explosive  forces  which  might 
easily  involve  free  world  members  In  open 
conflict  with  one  another.  Unfortunately, 
thU  policy  often  has  the  byproduct  of  mak- 
ing It  seem  that  the  United  States  Is  heavily 
absorbed  In  essentially  negative  tasks  no 
matter  how  desirable  their  outcome. 

'Thirdly,  the  United  States  regards  the 
United  Nations  as  an  educational  device  of 
great  value  •  •  •  the  mere  act  of  participat- 
ing In  the  deliberations  at  the  United  Na- 
tions tends  to  educate  the  delegates  from 
non-Western  societies  In  concepts  favoring 
our  view  of  the  world  community  ' 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  "It 
18  easy  to  assess  the  US.  position  as  being 
far  more  defensive  and  static  than  Is  really 
the  case.    This  Is  partclularly  true  at  times 


when  the  Communist  states,  which  by  def- 
inition can  accept  only  a  totalitarian  world 
community,  step  up  their  troublcmaklng  and 
their  attacks  on  the  prooedurea  and  orga- 
nization of  the  United  Nations.  Rather  thn^^ 
seeing  these  atUcks  as  a  measure  of  the 
success  of  U.S.  policy  In  influencing  the 
United  Nations  to  reflect  our  concepts,  some 
of  oiir  citizens  appear  to  believe  that  the 
United  Nations  is  wide  open  to  Communist 
Influence. 

"With  full  recognition  of  the  problems 
Involved  •  •  •  It  Is  nevertheless  clear  that 
there  could  be  diminishing  public  approval 
for  the  United  Nations  In  this  country  unless 
these  factors  are  made  more  comprehensible 
to  our  citizens.  This  continues  to  be  es- 
pecially true  with  respect  to  the  United 
Nations  operation  In  the  Congo." 

These  observations  are  of  direct  Interest 
to  your  association. 

U.N.  coals:  our  goal, 

I  have  one  flnal  thought.  It  might  be 
well  to  recall  that  the  Founding  Fathers  of 
our  great  Nation  took  upon  themselves  the 
responsibility  for  the  creation  of  a  new  and 
independent  state  on  American  soil.  They 
did  BO  with  firm  trust  in  the  future  and 
with  Arm  belief  in  the  basic  decency  of  man. 
In  that  spirit,  they  managed  to  weld  to- 
gether In  one  nation  people  from  many  na- 
tions. In  Its  belief  for  freedom  and  In  Its 
hope  for  world  unity,  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  expresses  an  approach  to  the 
political  problems  of  man  which  would  have 
been  well  understood  by  men  like  Jefferson 
and  Lincoln. 

Aristotle  said  that  the  end  of  politics 
must  be  the  good  of  mtm.  Man's  greatest 
good  and  greatest  present  need  Is  to  estab- 
lish world  peace.  Without  It,  the  democratic 
enterprise — one  might  even  say  the  htiman 
enterprise — will  be  utterly,  faUUy  doomed. 
The  United  Nations  Is  striving  to  achieve 
such  a  peace. 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 
ASSOCL\TION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  May 
was  Senior  Citizens  Month,  and  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation  was  focused  on  the 
problems  and  potentials  of  our  older  citi- 
zens. As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  the  Aging.  I  take  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  welfare  of  these 
citizens,  and  am  particularly  pleased  to 
learn  of  programs  which  will  make  use  of 
their  talents  and  put  to  profitable  use, 
their  golden  years. 

The  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Associa- 
tion in  New  York  City  has  proposed  such 
a  program.  They  hope  to  make  oppor- 
tunities available  to  persons  who  have 
retired  from  business  life  or  other  active 
occupations,  to  continue  a  life  of  culture 
and  learning  under  the  guidance  of 
emeriti  professors.  The  organization  is 
aptly  named  after  the  great  Chief  Jus- 
tice who  proved  that  the  life  of  the  mind, 
and  the  learning  experience  should  con- 
tinue as  long  as  man  lives.  The  organi- 
zation hopes  to  make  this  possible,  not 
only  for  senior  students,  but  for  retired 
academicians  whose  experience  and 
ability  we  cannot  afford  to  retire. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  be 
more  fully  informed  as  to  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Association,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  a  short  jMunphlet  out- 
lining their  plan  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  pam- 
phlet was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RsooRD,  as  follows: 

Thx  Oum  Wninmx  Holmes  Association 

A  number  of  outstanding  educators  and 
other  leaders  In  public  affairs  have  Joined  in 
the  formation  of  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Association,  under  a  charter  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Its  purpose  is  to  set  up,  In  cooperation 
with  communities,  and  wherever  possible  In 
association  with  colleges  In  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  Institutes  "of,  by,  and  for 
emeriti,"  offering  an  opportunity  to  per- 
sons of  mature  age.  who  have  retired  fully  or 
partially,  to  continue  a  life  of  learning  under 
the  guidance  of  emeriti  professors  and  other 
Instructors. 

The  association  is  based  on  the  faith  of 
its  founders  In  the  values  to  the  individual 
citizen  and  to  society  of  bringing  together, 
in  an  organised  way,  the  inadequately  de- 
ployed or  as  yet  largely  untapped  human  re- 
sources of  men  and  women  who  have  reached 
the  period  of  retirement,  with  the  invaluable 
human  resources  of  emeriti  professors  of  our 
Nation's  universities,  colleges  and  schools 
who  possess  a  sustained  Intellectual  vigor 
and  pedagogical  skill. 

Science,  engineering  and  machines  are  in 
these  days  releasing  Americans  for  longer 
leisure  time  and  permitting  freedom  from 
routine  Jobs  earlier  In  life  than  ever  before 
In  history.  At  the  same  time,  science  and 
applied  medicine  are  enabling  Americans  to 
live  longer  and  to  continue  the  development 
of  their  Intellectual,  social  and  spiritual  po- 
tentials beyond  the  Biblical  age  of  three 
score  years  and  ten. 

Adult  education  during  on-the-job  years 
is  Increasingly  important.  Equally  impera- 
tive Is  the  need  to  provide  opportunity  for 
those  whose  business  and  professional  ca- 
reers are  largely  behind  them  to  continue 
learning  for  learnings  sake  and  to  make 
education  a  lifelong  experience. 

The  program  of  the  association  Is  Intended 
to  make  this  possible  In  a  distinctive  way; 
to  provide  for  continued  interaction  between 
the  worlds  of  Intellect,  culture  and  public 
affairs;  and  to  demonstrate  the  extensive 
range  of  socially  responsive  intellectual  vi- 
tality as  long  as  people  live  and  are,  or  can 
be,  stimulated  by  association  with  other  In- 
formed active  minds. 

There  is  In  this,  the  prospect  of  imple- 
menting the  thought  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  who  wrote  of:  "the  subtile  rapture  of 
a  postponed  power." 

The  association's  program  Is  suflScIently 
advanced  so  that  it  can  promptly  be  put  Into 
effect.  The  planned  fields  of  study  include 
the  following: 

1.  The  physical  world:  The  world  In  which 
we  now  live;  how  we  acquired  our  knowledge 
of  It;  the  vast  as  yet  Inadequately  explored 
or  totally  unexplored  reaches  at  whose  rim 
we  now  stand. 

With  such  subjects  as:  "The  Geography  of 
History";  "The  Universe  of  Space";  "New 
Knowledge  of  the  Nature  of  Matter  and 
Energy";  "The  New  World  of  Potential  Abun- 
dance  and  Inescapable   Interdependence." 

Consulting  professor:  Dr.  Klrtley  F. 
Mather. 

2.  The  human  world:  The  anthropological 
record;  old  and  new  societies;  the  psycho- 
logical and  sociological  forces  and  trends 
that  have  shaped  and  are  shaping  our  lives. 

With  such  subjects  as:  "Human  Origins"; 
"Societies  of  Yesterday";  "Psychology;  Soci- 
ology"; "The  Rational,  the  Emotional,  and 
the  Unknown." 

Consulting  professor:  Dr.  Margaret  Mead. 

3.  The  historical  political  world:  The  his- 
torical developments  and  forces  that  have 
appeared  down  the  corridors  of  time;  their 
ebbs  and  flows;  their  meaning  to  our  national 
and  international  destinies. 
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with  tuch  subjecU  u:  "The  Ancient 
World";  "The  RooU  of  Weatern  ClvlUzatlon "; 
"The  History  of  Modem  Nstlon&llnn":  "The 
Amertcan  Kxperlmenf;  "T^jday'i  AaU";  "«u- 
rop«.  Africa,  and  the  Western  Hemisphere." 

Consulting  professor:  Dr.  Hans  Kohn. 

4.  The  cultural  world:  Omt  heritage  In 
creative  expression  from  classical  times  and 
onward  to  our  own  days:  In  song  and  story; 
In  theater  and  dance:  In  music:  art.  sculp- 
ture and  architecture;  In  all  that  Is  reveal- 
ing of  human  expression  and  creatlveness. 

With  such  subjects  as:  "Our  Kngllsh  Herit- 
age"; "The  Heritage  of  Greece  and  Rome": 
•The  Hebraic  Influence";  "The  Story  Teller"; 
"Poetry  and  Orama";  "The  Visual  Arts'; 
"Music." 

Consulting  professor:  Dr.  Walter  Mulr 
Whltehlll. 

5  The  reflective  world:  With  such  subjects 
as  "The  PhUosophlee  of  Man";  "The  Re- 
ligions by  Which  We  Have  Uved ";  "Moral 
and  Ethical  Concepts." 

Consulting  professor:  Dr.  Cornelius  Krus^. 

6  Today's  creative  world:  Contemporary 
developments:  the  search  for  dependable  eco- 
nomic, political  and  social  guldeposts  to  a 
better  world  and  to  the  good  life. 

With  such  subjects  as:  "Today's  Communi- 
cations"; "Contemporary  Political  Tensions"; 
"Current  Events  and  Philosophies." 

Consiiltlag  professor:  Dr.  Everett  R 
CUnchy. 

The  faculty  and  the  courses  for  these  In- 
stitutes will  be  under  the  guidance  of  the 
consultants. 

The  proposed  Institutes  will  not  require 
funds  for  i>ermanent  campuses.  Nor.  In  light 
of  the  planned  use  of  emeriti  already  receiv- 
ing pensions,  will  they  Involve  heavy  faculty 
costs.  The  locations  will  be  in  communi- 
ties In  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
that  attract  older  citizens  as  residents  or  as 
long-term  seasonal  vacationists — men  and 
women  who  have  fully  or  partially  retired  and 
who  have  a  continuing  Intellectual  vitality 
and  willingness  to  cultivate  these  Interests; 
who  have.  In  brief,  "a  love  of  learning." 

The  plan  envisages  that  each  community 
win  provide  the  meeting  facilities,  and  the 
transportation,  maintenance  and  fees  for  the 
faculty,  during  sessions  of  from  5  to  14  weeks 
such  as  each  community  may  find  most  suit- 
able. 

The  association  will  also  work  with  Indus- 
trial companies,  business  and  labor  organiza- 
tions In  refresher  programs  for  their  execu- 
tives who  have  been  away  from  college  and 
university  life  for  a  generation  or  more  and 
who  want  to  be  updated  concerning  the  new- 
est developments  In  oiur  scientific  and  cul- 
tural life. 

It  Is  the  hope  of  those  who  have  founded 
the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Association  that 
this  win  Initiate  a  major  educational  devel- 
opment that  can  spread  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  world,  and  create  a 
body  of  mature  men  and  women  who  can 
have  a  profound  Influence  In  directing  the 
forces  for  peaceful  social  change  In  this 
revolutionary  age. 


June  IS 


AMERICAN      JEWISH      COMMITTEE 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  two  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  the  American  Jewish  Committee  at 
their  annual  national  meeting  in  New 
York  City.  It  is  my  opinion  that  these 
resolutions  present  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive picture  of  the  problems  of  Israel's 
existence  In  a  threatening  environment. 
In  addition,  both  statements  proix>se  con- 
crete suggestions  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  present  conflict  between  Arab 
countries  and  Israel. 


The  American  Jewish  Committee  em- 
phasizes the  contribution  of  foreign 
scientists  to  the  development  of  a  Middle 
Eastern  arms  race  which  could  easily 
lead  to  the  greater  poesibility  of  war  in 
this  area. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  also 
points  out  the  importance  of  the  Ameri- 
can position  in  connection  with  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  Arab  coun- 
tries and  Israel.  The  statement  points 
out  the  problems  involved  in  the  present 
attitudes  of  our  Government,  and  pre- 
sents several  useful  suggestions  for  the 
clarification  and  implementation  of  U.S. 
policy  In  the  Middle  Eastern  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  the  texts  of  these  two 
resolutions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
R«coRD,  as  follows: 

ST\TE»€S>rT    ON    GkSMAM    SCIXNTISTS   IK    EcTPT 
or  THX  AUKKICAN  JEWISH  CoMMrrTzz.  56th 
Annual  Mutino,  Mat  16-18.  1963 
The    recent   disclosures    of    the    contribu- 
tions being  made  by  citizens  c '  the  Federal 
Republic    of   Germany   to    the   United    Arab 
Republic's  program  toward  the  development 
of  advanced  armaments,  whose  primary  ob- 
jective Is  the  domination  of  the  Middle  East, 
have  aroused  great  concern  throughout  the 
Western  World. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  feels  that 
the  efforts  of  Western  scientists  and  techni- 
cians to  create  a  more  powerful  war  machine 
has  exacerbated  tensions  In  the  Middle  East. 
These  activities  have  Increased  the  danger  of 
an  accelerated  Middle  East  arms  race  which 
may  lead  to  war. 

There  Is  evidence  that  some  of  the  Ger- 
mans employed  by  the  UAR  are  pro-Nazi  and 
have  expressed  strong  antidemocratic  and 
antl-Semltlc  attitudes.  The  UAR  has  made 
warfare  and  aggression  a  foundation  of  Its 
foreign  policy.  It  has  publicly  proclaimed. 
In  violation  of  International  agreements.  Its 
Intention  to  destroy  the  State  of  Israel  whose 
population  consists  largely  of  survivors  of 
the  Nazi  holocaust.  In  view  of  the  history 
of  the  Nazi  era.  we  are  sure  that  the  German 
Government  and  a  large  sector  of  German 
public  opinion  are  particularly  sensitive  to 
the  participation  of  German  nationals  in  ac- 
tivities which  Increase  the  possibility  of 
war. 

The  German  Government  has  condemned 
such  activities  and  declared  that  It  Is  eager 
"to  cause  the  return  to  Germany  of  German 
scientists  whose  activities  abroad  could  con- 
tribute to  an  Increase  In  political  tensions." 
Many  outstanding  figures  In  political,  reli- 
gious, and  academic  life  are  trying  to  put 
this  decision  Into  effect. 

We  therefore  urge  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  to  utilize  exl.  ting  legal  and 
administrative  means  to  prevent  her  citizens 
from  contributing  to  the  war  potential  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  In  addition,  we 
hope  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  will 
seek  new  means.  If  necessary,  to  control  such 
activities.  In  this  connection  the  present 
efforts  In  the  Bundestag  to  seek  amendments 
to  the  basic  law  are  encouraging. 
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Stattmbnt  on  the  Middle  East  or  the 
Amexican  Jewish  Committee,  66th  An- 
nual Mkxting,  Mat  19.  1963 

Current  developments  in  the  Middle  East 
confirm  that  this  strategic  area  continues  to 
be  a  center  of  violence  and  political  Insta- 
bility. The  threat  to  international  peace 
has  now  substantially  Increased 

Arab  animosity  toward  Israel  continues 
without  abatement.  The  Joint  declaration, 
signed  in  Cairo  on  April  17.  1963,  eFtabHsh- 


Ing  a  federation  among  the  United  Arab  Be. 
public  (Egypt),  the  Syrian  Arab  RepuS^ 
and  Iraq,  Incorporates  for  the  first  time  in 
a  constitutional  document  the  •liberation  of 
Palestine'  as  a  basic  obJecUve.  Unless  ef 
fectlve  acUon  U  Uken  now,  there  u  real 
danger  of  armed  conflict  In  the  area 

The  United  States,  as  leader  of  the  free 
world,  must  assume  a  primary  and  contlnu 
ing  responsibility,  both  directly  and  through 
the  United  Nations,  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security  In  this  turbulent  region 
The  American  Jewish  Committee  wel- 
comes  President  Kennedy  s  statement,  at  hta 
press  conference  of  May  8.  1963,  that  our 
Government's  policy  supports  "the  secu- 
rity of  both  Israel  and  her  neighbors,"  seeks 
"to  limit  the  Near  East  arms  race."  and 
Is  "strongly  opposed  to  the  use  of  force,  or 
the  threat  of  force.  In  the  Near  East."  We 
are  also  gratified  by  the  President's  reaf- 
flrmatlon  that: 

"In  the  event  of  aggression,  or  the  prep- 
aration for  aggression,  whether  direct  or 
indirect,  we  would  support  appropriate 
measures  In  the  United  Nations  and  adopt 
other  courses  of  action  on  our  own  to  pre- 
vent or  put  a  stop  to  such  aggression." 

The  President  thus  confirms  fundamental 
and  longstanding  tenets  of  our  foreign 
policy.  We  believe  his  statement  should  be 
supplemented  and  clarified  to  preclude  any 
possibility  of  miscalculation  as  to  the  firm 
determination  of  the  United  States  to  em- 
ploy Its  full  resources  to  meet  any  threat  to 
peace  In  the  Middle  East.  Our  Government 
should  make  clear — as  It  did  during  the  Leb- 
anese and  Jordanian  crises  of  1958 — that 
covert  acts  designed  to  provoke  Internal 
upheaval  can  constitute  aggression  as  much 
as  direct  military  action. 

The  continuation  of  Indirect  aggression  to- 
day may  precipitate  an  even  more  explosive 
situation  than  5  years  ago.  Our  official  rec- 
ognition of  the  Nasser-backed  rebel  regime 
In  Yemen — whose  power  Is  maintained  only 
through  the  continued  presence  of  one-third 
of  Egypt's  Regular  Army— has  created  doubts 
about  our  determination  to  oppose  subver- 
sion and  military  aggression  In  the  area 

The  United  States  should  vigorously  pursue 
all  avenues  of  negotiation,  particularly  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  remove  the  Middle  Bast 
from  the  cold  war  arena.  But  as  long  as 
the  Soviet  bloc  continues  to  supply  Arab 
countries  with  ultramodern  weapons — In- 
cluding Jet  fighters,  bombers,  submarines, 
and  missiles — effective  limitation  of  arma- 
ments is  virtually  impossible.  The  United 
States  and  other  Western  powers  should  take 
immediate  and  sustained  action  to  main- 
tain the  balance  of  arms  between  the  Arab 
countries  and  Israel. 

The  swift  destructlveness  of  modern  weap- 
ons, particularly  when  used  against  small  and 
vulnerable  nations,  makes  prior  assurances 
of  US.  assistance  crucial.  A  formal  US 
guarantee  of  the  Independence  and  Integ- 
r.ty  of  any  state  In  the  Middle  Eaft  which 
requests  such  a  guarantee  would  have  a 
rignlficant  deterrent  effect.  It  would  dis- 
courage open  military  aggression.  It  would 
also  reduce  the  likelihood  that  a  peaceful 
nation  which  considered  its  security  threat- 
ened might  undertake  defensive  counterac- 
tion, on  Its  own.  to  stem  Indirect  aggression 
by  others  wishing  to  upset  the  present  te  - 
uous  balance  In  the  area. 

We  further  urge  our  Government  to  press 
for  the  elimination  of  Infiammatory  Arab 
propaganda  and  hate  campaigns,  which  are 
a  major  obstacle  to  peace  In  the  Middle  East 
Our  Government's  policy  of  impartiality 
toward  all  nations  In  the  Middle  Bast  cannot 
succeed  unless  they  are  willing,  in  all  good 
faith,  to  coexist.  In  the  absence  of  good 
faith,  our  policy  of  equal  treatment  seems  to 
condone.  If  not  actively  support,  the  aggres- 
sive designs  of  the  Arab  States  against  the 
\ery  existence  of  Israel.     Our  present  policy 


has  not  succeeded  In  convincing  President 
H^gBcr  to  fxilfUl  his  promise  to  withdraw 
Egyptian  mUltary  forces  from  Yemen.  Nor 
bas  It  deterred  him  from  seeking  arms  In 
Increasing  quantities  from  the  Soviet  bloc, 
thereby  furthering  Communist  penetration. 

Finally,  a  peace  settlement  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  States  Is  essential  to  the  cre- 
ation of  a  stable  and  secure  Middle  East. 
We  urge  our  Government  steadfastly  to  con- 
tinue its  efforts  toward  this  prime  objective. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  believes 
that  implementation  of  U.S.  policy  requires 
our  Government  to:  (1)  Clearly  define  what 
It  would  consider  aggression;  (2)  Intensify 
efforts  to  end  the  arms  race  in  the  area, 
meanwhile  assuring  that  the  balance  of  arms 
Is  not  upset;  (3)  provide  a  formal  guarantee, 
upon  request,  of  the  Independence  and  In- 
tegrity of  any  state  In  the  region;  (4)  vigor- 
ously discourage  the  violent  hate  campaign 
against  Israel  conducted  by  the  Arab  States; 
and  (5)  reevaluate  the  present  XJS.  policy 
of  impartiality  toward  peaceful  nations  and 
those  nations  pursuing  belligerent  policies 
Inimical  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the 
Middle  East. 


FEDERAL  AID  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
inequities  of  the  Federal  aid  program  are 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  example  of 
New  York  State.  New  York  State  con- 
tributes 20  percent  of  all  Federal  tax 
revenue  yet  we  only  receive  a  very  modest 
sum  of  Federal  aid  in  return.  More 
specifically,  it  costs  New  Yorkers  an 
initial  sum  of  $2.07  for  every  dollar  we 
receive  In  the  form  of  Federal  aid.  These 
figures — recently  released  by  the  Tax 
Foundation — show  that  New  York  State 
suffers  the  greatest  loss  of  any  State  in 
the  Union. 

I  do  not  question  the  value  of  many 
Federal  aid  program.s.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  they  can  be  very  beneficial  to  those 
States  which  arc  in  most  need  of  finan- 
cial assistance.  But  I  do  dispute  the 
gross  difference  between  what  New 
Yorkers  contribute  to  the  Federal  fund 
and  what  they  get  back  in  return. 

An  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
May  5  edition  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  points  up  some 
of  these  inequities. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  following  my  remarks  the  text 
of  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
*  as  follows : 

Costly  Dollars 
New  York  State  every  year  receives  In  Fed- 
eral aid  a  modest  bundle  of  Uie  most  pre- 
cious dollars  dlspen.sed  by  Uncle  Sam.  Why 
precious?  Because  every  dollar  sent  to  this 
State  costs  this  State  $2  07. 

Figures  released  by  the  Tax  Foundation 
show  that  In  comparison  to  $965.5  million 
computed  as  New  York  .States  burden  for 
Federal  aid.  the  State  got  back  $467  2  million 
in  1961,  the  latest  year  for  which  such  a 
study  has  been  made.  This  was  the  biggest 
loss  suffered   by  any  State. 

In  the  allocation  of  more  than  $7  billion 
in  Federal  grants  14  Suites  took  losses  and 
36  were  gainers  over  the  amounts  of  their 
contributions  In  taxes.  The  losers,  of  course, 
were  many  of  the  wealthier  States.  This 
would  Indicate  the  richer  States  get  poorer. 
An  exception  w.-vs  California,  n  luscious  $107 
million  gainer. 

The  theory,  of  course.  Is  that  the  States 
most    able    should    help    the    less    fortunate 


ones,  which  include  every  Southern  State  ex- 
cept Maryland  and  Florida  and  every  State 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  well  being  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  is  the  real  stake  in  the 
Federal  aid  program.  A  perusal  of  the  sag- 
ging economies  of  some  States  lends  some 
support  to  the  view.  What  of  the  other 
Bide  of  the  coin?  New  York  State  Is  experi- 
encing severe  budget  pains.  In  Monroe 
County  and  Rochester  officials  are  hard 
pressed  to  provide  ample  funds  for  the  qual- 
ity schools  the  community  demands  and  ex- 
pects. With  the  funds  which  leave  this 
State  to  assist  other  States,  better  educa- 
tional facilities  would  be  possible. 

We  do  not  dispute  the  value  of  the  Fed- 
eral aid  program  but  it  is  occasionally  worth 
remembering  there  are  Inequities  as  well  as 
advantages. 


INDIAN  AFFAIRS— RESOLUTIONS  OP 
ILLINOIS  FEDERATION  OP  WOM- 
EN'S  CLUBS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  a 
fine  and  public-spirited  group,  recently 
held  its  annual  convention  in  Chicago. 
One  of  the  many  important  matters  in 
which  this  group  has  taken  an  active 
and  leading  interest  is  Indian  affairs.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  resolutions 
passed  by  the  convention  on  this  subject 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  the  information  of  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Indian  Aftairs 

Whereas  the  Termination  Act  of  1955  for 
American  Indians  which  encouraged  them  to 
leave  the  reservations  has  been  misinterpret- 
ed, poorly  administered,  and  has  created 
great  hardships  for  our  American  Indians, 
and 

Whereas  the  General  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs  has  called  for  a  repeal  of  this  law : 
Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Illinois  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  support  the  General  Fed- 
eration in  its  attempt  to  secure  the  repeal 
of  the  Termination  Act. 


Whereas  the  General  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs  has  asked  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  develop  programs  which  will 
train  Indians  for  economic  opportvinitles 
similar  to  those  provided  by  the  point  4  tech- 
nical assistance  program  to  underdeveloped 
countries;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Illinois  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  support  the  General  Federa- 
tion in  its  efforts  to  secure  this  type  of  pro- 
gram for  our  American  Indians. 


LIBERALIZED  IMMIGRATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  our  distin- 
guished colleaiTue,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hart]  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  third  annual  na- 
tional symposium  dinner  of  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  on  Italian  Migration, 
which  was  held  Monday  night,  June  10, 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel. 

Senator  Hart  made  a  very  compelling 
ca.se  in  .support  of  a  liberalized  immicra- 
tion  policy. 

The  concluding  sentence  in  his  speech 
is: 

We  seek  an  Immigration  policy  for  America 
which  speaks  a  welcome  to  all  peoples  In  the 
.spirit  of  brotherhood  and  Justice. 


Because  this  is  precisely  what  Senator 
Hart's  immigration  bill  seeks  to  do,  35 
of  us.  from  both  parties,  have  Joined  with 
him  in  sponaorlng  S.  747. 

There  Is  agreement  among  many  peo- 
ple, in  Congress,  and  throughout  the 
country,  that  our  immigration  laws  are 
in  need  of  extensive  revision.  And  no 
one  has  worked  harder  and  more  ably,  to 
accomplish  this  goal  than  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  Michigan. 

So  that  many  others  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  read  his  fine  address,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  p>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  at  the 
Third      Annval      National       STMPOsruM 
Dinner   or  the   American  Committee  on 
Italian     Migration,     Mayflower     Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C,  Jxtnx  10,  1963 
You  are  kind  to  have   me  at  your  sym- 
posiima.     You  meet  in  truly  historic  times. 
The   barriers  to   equality  for  all   Americans 
are  crumbling.     There  is  a  siirge  for  justice 
in  American  attitudes  and  actions.     We  are 
in  an  era  when  the  core  of  our  democratic 
credo — the  dignity  of  the  individual — Is  mak- 
ing  daily    headlines    from    one    end   of    the 
country  to  the  other. 

We're  making  progress  in  removing  a 
grotesque  blemish  from  the  lace  of  Ameri- 
ca. And  this  is  as  it  should  be — for  the  good 
of  America's  Negro  citizens,  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  and  the  forces  of  freedom  the  world 
over. 

licss  dramatic,  but  an  equally  Intolerable 
blemish,  is  the  nationally  discriminatory  and 
racially  biased  quota  system  of  our  basic 
immigration  statute,  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1962. 

The  act's  well-known  restrictive  provisions 
against  Immigrants  from  eastern  and  south - 
em  Eurc^je,  its  token  quotas  few  Asian  coun- 
tries, and  the  racist  implications  of  Its  Asla- 
Pacihc  triangle  clauses  should  have  no  place 
in  our  public  policy  of  the  mid-sixties. 

EInactment  of  S.  747.  the  reform  bill  I  in- 
troduced on  behalf  of  myself  and  85  other 
Senators  from  both  national  parties,  would 
remove  these  purely  arbitrary  racial  and 
nationality  barriers  to  Immigration.  The 
bUl  substitutes  a  new  formula  based  on 
equality  and  falrplay  for  people  of  all  races 
and  nations. 

The  Impressive  support  few  S.  747 — In  the 
Congress  and  throughout  the  country — 
evidences,  I  believe,  a  growing  public  aware- 
ness of  the  need  for  reform,  and  a  fast  evolv- 
ing consensus  as  to  the  kind  of  reform  that 
is  needed. 

I  commend  all  of  you  here  for  your  vigor- 
ous role  In  producing  this  consensus.  The 
American  Committee  on  Italian  Migration 
has  broadcast  far  and  wide  the  need  for  re- 
form. You  have  helped  mightily  In  alerting 
us  to  still  another  area  where  we  must  see 
that  our  American  creed  shapes  our  national 
policy. 

I  am  confident  that  your  efforts,  and  those 
of  like-minded  Americans,  will  produce  re- 
sults In  the  coming  months. 

President  Kennedy,  during  his  service  In 
the  Senate,  was  a  leader  in  the  effort  to 
liberalize  our  Immigration  laws.  His  recent 
statements  that  his  administration  Is  work- 
ing on  legislative  proposals  to  change  the 
quota  system  are  most  welcome.  We  must 
have  the  President's  full  and  active  support. 
With  such  support  we  will  win  a  major  vic- 
tory. The  basic  principles  of  S.  747  will  be 
enacted  into  law.  Discrimination  In  our  Im- 
migration policy  will  once  and  for  all  be  left 
for  the  study  of  historians. 

The  discrimination  built  in  the  act  of  1952 
Is  reason  enough  for  reform  legislation.    But 
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In  efTectlng  an  equitable  admlaslona  policy, 
thla  bill  also  accomplishes  other  Important 
changes. 

Parenu  of  American  citizens  would  b«  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  on  a  nonquota 
basis. 

There  would  be  a  flexible  provision  for  the 
admission  of  a  reasonable  number  of  refu* 
gees  without  the  necessity  of  enacting 
emergency  bills. 

Priority  would  be  given  to  the  admission 
of  those  with  special  skills  needed  in  this 
country. 

The  lack  of  these  provisions  in  the  act  of 
1962  has  necessitated  many  special,  tempo- 
rary, legislative  enactments.  The  list  Is  a 
long  one — from  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of 
1953.  through  the  act  passed  In  the  closing 
days  of  the  last  Congress  to  allow  several 
thousand  skilled  persons  and  relatives  of 
Americans  to  enter  this  country 

The  latter  act  cleared  the  way  for  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  scientists  whose  special 
talents  are  vital  to  the  performance  of  Im- 
portant defense  work.  Nearly  50  hospitals, 
universities  and  research  organizations  In 
all  parts  of  the  Nation  are  benefiting  by  this 
special  law.  Under  the  quota  system  of  the 
act  of  1952  these  exceptional  persons,  as  well 
as  many  relatives  of  Americans,  were  Inad- 
missible to  our  country.  S  747  corrects  this 
situation  and  brings  our  basic  statute  Into  a 
a  creative  relation  with  the  needs  of  the 
sixties. 

Enactment  of  S  747  would  not  flood  this 
country  with  Immigrants,  a  charge  I  have 
heard  made.  It  does  not  substantially  alter 
the  present  rate  of  Immigration.  Nor  does 
it  eliminate  the  health,  literacy,  security  and 
financial  screening  that  each  prospective 
immigrant  must  pass. 

It  Is  simply  a  reasonable  and  factual  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  and  need  of  deter- 
mining am  equitable  and  useful  immigration 
policy  for  America. 

Opposition  comes  from  many  quarters. 
Some  oppose  reform — and  Immigration  gen- 
erally— because  of  prejudice.  Intolerance  and 
a  strange  belief  In  long-discredited  racial 
and  nationality  myths.  But  the  spirit  of 
this  age  is  against  them. 

Others  look  upon  the  Immigrant  as  an 
economic  liability — as  a  competitor  for  Jobs. 
This  Is  a  legrltlmate  concern — even  for  those 
of  us  favorably  disposed  toward  reform. 

The  economic  aspects  of  Immigration  of 
course  are  complex — I  would  be  the  first  to 
say  It.  But  as  I  pointed  out  recently  In  the 
Senate,  S.  747  was  Introduced  only  after 
thoughtful  consideration  by  its  sponsors  of 
the  economic  Impact  on  our  complex  tech- 
nological economy.  We  do  believe  our  bill 
has  economic  value  We  firmly  believe  Its 
enactment  will  stimulate  national  economic 
growth.  The  best  dau  available  confirms 
this. 

President  Kennedy's  words  at  Tale  Univer- 
sity over  a  year  ago  have  a  real  relevance  to 
the  economics  of  Immigration.  "Mythology 
distracts  us  everywhere."  he  said.  "We  must 
move  on  from  the  reassuring  repetition  of 
stale  phrases  to  a  new  difficult  essential  con- 
frontation with  reality  " 

The  presence  of  racial,  economic,  social, 
and  political  myths — In  any  segment  of  pub- 
lic policy — can  only  stifle  America's  growth 
and  keep  us  from  a  broad  area  of  potential 
achievement 

No  responsible  citizen  will  deny  that  oxxr 
ImmlgraUon  policies  do.  Indeed,  have  an  Im- 
j>act  on  our  economy  But  lefs  not  deal  In 
mytholo^  Lets  be  honest  with  ourselves. 
That  we  continue  to  need  the  economic 
stimulus  of  Immigration,  is  outlined  graphi- 
cally In  recent  studies  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Officials  point  out  that  the  favorable 
prognosis  for  Job  opportunities  over  the  ne.xr 
decade  would  not  be  upset  If  the  current 
level  of  Immigration  Is  maintained.  They 
even  suggest  a  slight  Increase  in  admissions 
during  this  period  would  be  a  boon — In 
terms  of  economic  growth — If  the  skill  level 
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and  occupational  composition  ot  added  Im- 
migration fell  in  categories  of  need.  I  re- 
mind you — this  is  one  of  the  prlorltle*  ol 
S.  747. 

Under  oxir  present  Immigration  policy  we 
add  through  Immigration — Including  quota 
Inunlgratlon  and  nonquota  Immigration 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere — about  125,- 
000  workers  a  year  to  our  national  labor 
force.  The  beat  estimates  are  that  under 
the  terms  of  S.  747  this  figure  would  be  In- 
creased by  at>out  75.000. 

When  we  compare  these  75,000  new  work- 
ers with  the  number  of  new  workers  which 
will  be  added  to  our  labor  force  through 
population  growth  each  year,  then  we  see 
the  impact  of  Immigration  on  employment 
in  its  proper  perspective. 

It  Is  estimated  that  approximately  2.6  mil- 
lion young  people  will  be  added  to  our  labor 
force  In  each  of  the  next  10  years  as  our 
population  grows.  The  addlUon  of  workers 
which  might  come  under  a  revised  immigra- 
tion program  is  only  2  9  percent  of  that  fig- 
ure— and  It  Is  only  0  1  percent  of  our  total 
national  labor  force  today. 

We  must  attack  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  In  this  Nation. 
This  is  a  high  priority  In  President  Ken- 
nedy's program  The  solutions  lie — at  least 
in  part — in  training  the  unskilled.  In  remov- 
ing racial  bars  to  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities, and  In  expanding  the  economy 
through  sound  tax  reform  and  fiscal  policies 
designed  to  stimulate  economic  growth 

It  Is  In  these  ways  that  we  must  attack 
this  situation  where  far  too  many  Americans 
cannot  fully  use  their  talents  and  contribute 
to  their  own  and  the  Nation's  well  being. 

It  serves  no  useful  purpose  to  make  Im- 
migration the  scapegoat  for  the  problem  of 
unemployment.  Such  reasoning  only  gen- 
erates confusion,  perpetuates  our  problenis. 
creates  a  false  Issue,  gives  cause  for  doubt 
among  our  friends,  and  ammunition  to  our 
enemies  on  the  claimed  vitality  of  our  demo- 
cratic soclety. 

We  have  a  great  cause  In  reforming  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952. 
We  seek  a  law  free  from  injustice,  and  from 
offense  to  those  races  and  peoples  who  under 
the  policy  of  existing  law  have  been  declared 
less  desirable  members  of  the  human  family. 
This  Is  a  good  cause  and  a  practical  one — 
consistent  with  our  democratic  Ideals  and 
our  efforts  to  build  a  stronger  America  All 
of  you  here  can  be  proud  of  what  you  are 
doing  to  help. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  our  goals  you.  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  basic  immigration 
reform,  must  continue  to  stand  together  as 
we  proceed  along  the  difficult  legislative 
road  ahead. 

There  will  be  times  when  it  will  seem 
easier  to  settle  for  half  a  loaf — when  It  may 
seem  practical  to  have  again  only  a  tempo- 
nvry  bill  to  admit  a  few  thousand  from  the 
backlogged  quota  of  a  particular  nation 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  united  sup- 
port which  has  .so  successfully  developed  in 
the  drafting  of  S  747  will  stand  together  as 
we  work  In  the  Congress  for  acceptance  of 
this  bill 

We  have  here  the  framework  within  which 
significant  and  fundamental  changes  can  be 
m.%de  in  our  immigration  policy.  We  can 
compromise  and  adjust  within  this  frame- 
work. But  the  eyes  of  all  of  us  must  remain 
together  on  th»>  ?r>al — a  goal  each  of  us  be- 
lieves is  right 

We  seek  an  Immigration  pwUcy  for  Amer- 
ica which  speaks  a  welcome  to  all  peoples 
In  the  spirit  of  brotlierhood  and  Justice. 


of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 
and  a  statement  prepared  by  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  on  a  Joint  Interior  De 
partment-Izaak  Walton  League  summer 
employment  program,  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
As  Mr.  Penfold  points  out,  both  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  and  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation  choose  13  boys  for  sum- 
mer employment  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

This  is  an  excellent  program  and  one 
which  I  am  pleased  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  encouraged.  In  order  to 
qualify  as  a  candidate  the  young  man 
must  have  an  interest  in  conservation 
and  a  desire  to  study  the  natural  resource 
field.  This  program  is  one  which  I  hope 
will  be  expanded  further  for  it  provides 
an  excellent  basis  for  developing  the 
natural  resource  managers  which  our 
Nation  will  need  both  for  public  and  pri- 
vate conservation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  or 

America.  Inc  . 
Glenview.  111..  May  9,  1963. 
Hon.  Watne  Ltman  Morse, 
VS.  Senate. 
Wa.-ihington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  You  will  be  Inter- 
ested to  learn  that  Mr.  Robert  D.  Fallow.  Jr , 
of  203  B  Avenue,  La  Orande,  Oreg  .  Is  among 
the  13  winners  of  a  nationwide  program  spon- 
sored Jointly  by  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America  and  the  US  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  reserve  a  few  of  Interior's  summer 
Jobs  for  highly  qualified  young  men  plan- 
ning careers  in  natural  resources  conserva- 
tion. The  13  winners  were  selected  from  top 
candidates  picked  by  the  league's  State  divi- 
sions. 

Thus,  Mr  Fallow  competed  first  at  the 
State  level,  then  at  the  National  level.  He 
Is  an  outstanding  young  man. 

Enclosed  Is  a  detailed  description  of  the 
program. 

Sincerely. 

J.  W    Penfold. 
Conservation  Director  tWLA. 
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SUMTVfER    EMPLOYMENT    PROGRAM 
OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou-s  consent  that  a  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  W.  Penfold,  conservation  director 


Joint    Interior    Department-Izaak    Waltok 
League  Sdmmir  Emplotmxnt  Program 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  co- 
operated this  spring  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  a  program  of  reserving  a 
few  of  the  Department's  summer  Jobs  for 
highly  qualified  young  men  planning  careers 
In  conservation  The  league,  a  national 
conservation  organization,  selected  13  out- 
standing high  school  senior  boys  for  field- 
work  with  the  Department  this'summer 

In  similar  fashion,  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  also  chose  13  boys  for  employ- 
ment  with  the  Department. 

When  first  discussing  the  program  with 
the   league.   Secretary   Udall    wrote: 

'I  have  long  been  concerned  with  what 
appears  to  be  the  limited  opportunities 
available  to  high-caliber  young  men  inter- 
ested In  the  field  of  conservation  to  gain 
practical  experience  by  working  in  the 
outdoors  on  a  conservation  project  under 
experienced  and  qualified  supervision.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  with  the  cooperation  of  your 
organization  and  that  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation  a  few  summer  Jobs  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  can  be  set  aside 
for  selected  young  men  who  demonstrate 
an  Interest  In  natural  resources  conferva- 
tlon  and  a  need  for  practical  experience 

"Because  of  the  difficulty  Involved  In  a 
Federal  agency  handling  such  a  program.  I 
hop>e  to  gain  the  assistance  of  the  league  and 
the    federation    in    publicizing    the   program 


and  processing  and  selecting  the  applicants. 
The  Department  is  not  so  organized  nor  so 
distributed  nationally  as  to  handle  these 
functions  effectively  and  fairly." 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  each  sum- 
mer employs  a  limited  number  of  seasonal 
personnel  to  do  needed  conservation  work 
in  the  national  parks,  national  wildlife 
refuges,  and  public  forest  and  rangelands 
other  than  those  in  the  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem, and  to  help  furnish  public  services  to 
tourists  and  sportsmen.  Under  this  year's 
pilot  program,  a  few  of  these  Jobs  were  re- 
served for  high  school  graduates  who  are 
planning  careers  in  some  aspect  of  natural 
resources  management  and  who  want  field 
experience  before  entering  college.  The 
work  experience  which  these  young  men 
receive  will  help  them  to  solidify  career 
plans  and  provide  them  with  invaluable 
practical  backgrounds  for  later  studies. 
They  will  also  earn  money  with  which  to 
begin  college.  Wages  wlU  be  commensurate 
with  Federal  salary  standards  and  local  wage 
scales. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  locate  the 
selected  employees  as  close  to  their  homes 
as  possible,  since  each  employee  will  be 
expected  to  pay  his  own  travel  expenses  to 
and  from  the  area  of  his  work. 

To  qualify  for  one  of  these  Jobs,  a  young 
man  was  required  to  be  a  high  school  senior 
expecting  to  graduate  this  spring,  to  be  18 
years  of  age  by  June  15,  1963,  and  to  have 
definite  plans  to  enter  a  college  or  university 
for  ultimate  study  in  a  natural  resource 
field— Including,  but  not  limited  to,  forestry, 
soil  and  range  conservation,  land  manage- 
ment, fish  and  wildlife,  outdoor  recreation, 
or  geology.  He  was  required  to  have  ari 
above  average  scholastic  record,  to  possess 
leadership  qualities,  and  to  have  shown  a 
continuing  Interest  in  natural  resources  con- 
servation. 

Program  publicity  In  the  various  States 
Included  press,  radio,  and  TV  announce- 
ments, as  well  as  Information  given  to  high 
schools  and  youth  organizations. 

The  13  winners  named  by  the  league  were 
selected  under  a  competitive  system  which 
began  at  the  State  level.  The  president  of 
each  league  State  division  appointed  a  se- 
lection committee  to  process  all  applications 
from  his  State.  These  committees,  chaired 
by  league  representatives,  were  largely  made 
up  of  university  professors,  ministers,  con- 
servation agency  personnel,  and  others  of 
similar  position  in  order  to  assure  Impartial 
evaluation  of  applicants.  Nominees  chosen 
by  the  divisions  were  Judged  at  the  national 
level  by  a  conunlttee  composed  of  Dr.  Wll- 
11am  A.  Wallace  of  the  league's  executive 
board.  Mr.  Victor  Gauzza  of  Secretary 
tJdall's  office,  and  Dr.  Henry  Clepper  of  the 
Society  of  American  Foresters. 

All  selections  were  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  following  materials  submitted  by  each 
applicant:  (DA  completed  US.  Government 
form  No.  57  employment  application;  (2)  a 
transcript  of  his  high  school  record  to  date; 
(3)  a  written  recommendation  from  some 
adult,  other  than  family,  who  knows  the 
applicant  and  his  qualifications  for  the 
program;  (4)  a  letter  from  him  Indicating 
his  college  and  career  plans,  describing  his 
extracurricular  activities  in  high  school 
and  any  conservation  work  he  has  done 
and  discussing  his  reasons  for  seeking  sum- 
mer employment  with  the  Department  of 
Interior 

"ITie  13  winners  were  unanimous  choices 
Of  the  national  selection  committee.  They 
are:  Patrick  M.  Navolanlc.  411  Scholl  Drive. 
fR9%"  ,^f;  o*"^  •  Alexander  D.  Neighbors, 
1B^3  13th  Street,  Greeley,  Colo.;  Robert  T 
Schwarzkopf.  Jr..  9  Golfvlew  Lane,  Carpen- 
J«"vllle^  111.;  Lester  C.  Ehrsam,  Jr.,  «25 
North  Clinton  St.,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind  ;  Jerry 
Wayne  Cook,  70  Dixon  Avenue.  Aberdeen 
A^::  Guy  Rodger  Stafford.  1535  Glastonbury 
Ann    Arbor,     Mich;     Vernon     Roy     Riddle 


Wheaton,  Minn.;  Krlc  Lloyd  Kmdig.  RD.  1, 
Box  7,  Lodl.  Ohio;  Robert  D.  Pallow,  Jr.,' 
203  B.  Avenue.  La  Grande,  Greg.;  Grant  w! 
Hagadorn.  120  Sullivan  Road.  Wayne.  Pa  • 
William  R.  Butler.  122  Klngsley  Road  S».', 
Vienna.  Va.;  John  L.  Keller.  Route  No.  2,' 
Stratford.  Marathon  County.  Wis.;  John 
Nelson  Cundy.  643  Wood  Street,  Powell,  Wyo. 


JAPAN  IN  TODAY'S  WORLD 
Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
weeks  several  noteworthy  studies  which 
mirror  the  excitement  of  modern  Japan's 
pace  of  progress,  economically,  socially, 
and  politically,  have  been  published. 

I  would  like  to  mention  particularly 
the  report  of  the  distinguished  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development,  entitled 
■Japan  in  the  Free  World  Economy";  a 
special  supplement  of  the  Washington 
Post,  dated  May  26,  1963,  entitled  "Ja- 
pan in  Today  s  World";  and  a  report  on 
"Japan's  Democracy"  appearing  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  11, 1963. 

As  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Hono- 
lulu Advertiser  on  May  6,  1963,  pointed 
out,  since  World  War  II  "few  develop- 
ments have  been  more  amazing  than  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  Japanese  econ- 
omy, which  is,  indeed,  the  fastest  grow- 
ing economy  in  the  world." 

Overall,  having  visited  Japan  several 
times  and  after  reading  these  articles.  I 
am  reassured  of  the  rapid  and  continu- 
ing growth  of  that  great  nation. 

I  am  tremendously  impressed  by  the 
figures  which  illustrate  its  remarkable 
economic  recovery.  For  example,  a  sam- 
pling of  available  statistics  and  facts 
show  that  the  country's  average  yearly 
growth  rate  has  been  about  9  percent; 
per  capita  income  has  risen  from  $258 
in  1958  to  $416  in  1961.  to  an  estimated 
$450  last  year. 

Japan  is  the  only  Asian  nation  whose 
economy  is  characterized  by  a  labor 
shortage.  This  has  given  impetus  to  the 
development  of  automated  factories  and 
vending  machines,  supermarkets  and  in- 
stant miso  soup,  and  electronic  comput- 
ers. 

The  popular  notion  that  Japan  is  a 
land  of  paradoxes  is  beautifully  etched 
out  by  the  Washington  Post  Supple- 
ment: 

There  are  the  polite,  gentle  Japanese  peo- 
ple, but  there  are  also  rush-hour  subway 
stampedes;  there  Is  quiet  beauty  and  quaint 
architectural  symmetry,  but  also  the  huge 
bustling  metropolis  of  Tokyo;  there  are  peas- 
ant farmers,  but  also  electric  water  pumps 
at  the  wells,  tractors,  and  TV  aerials  on 
thatched  roofs;  there  are  quiet,  contempla- 
tive philosophies  of  Zen  Buddhism  and  those 
of  other  spiritual  conunltments,  but  alEo 
advertising  signs,  expense  accounts,  and  the 
continuously  loud  sounds  of  thousands  of 
automobiles  and  construction  in  the  cities. 

It  is  a  nation  In  which  democratic 
practices  have,  according  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  "taken  firm  root."  not 
only  in  the  national  government,  but  also 
on  the  small-town  level. 

It  is  a  highly  industrialized  economy 
that  is  moving  ahead  rapidly. 

Separated  both  by  geography  and  his- 
tory. Japan  is  the  only  major  free  world 
industrial  country  outside  the  North  At- 
lantic community.  While  the  nation 
plays  a  significant  role  in  world  trade 
and  in  the  defense  of  the  free  world 
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Japan  does  not  yet  occupy  its  proper 
place  in  international  councils.  Al- 
though its  aid  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries is  eagerly  sought  in  the  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Committee  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development,  it  is  not  a  member  of 
the  OECD. 

Because  Japan  has  not  been  included 
in  world  trade  councils,  she  has  not  been 
in  a  position  to  participate  fully  in  the 
joint  economic  planning  of  the  Atlantic 
community — even  though  she  has  much 
to  contribute  by  way  of  example  and 
experience. 

If  Japan  were  more  fully  integrated 
within  the  councils  of  this  community,  it 
would  constitute  a  valuable  link  between 
the  advanced  industrial  countries  of  the 
North  Atlantic  and  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  Asia  and  Africa,  struggling  to  lift 
their  standards  of  living  without  abridg- 
ing individual  freedom. 

As  an  outstanding  example  of  success- 
ful economic  development  and  rapid 
growth  within  the  framework  of  indi- 
vidual enterprise,  Japan  has  much  sig- 
nificant practical  knowledge  to  offer  the 
developing  countries. 

Prime  Minister  Hayato  Ikeda  has  aptly 
pointed  out  that  Japan  is,  after  all,  ad- 
mirably suited  to  be,  and.  indeed,  wants 
to  be  "a  bridge  between  the  industrial- 
ized nations  of  the  West  and  the  under- 
developed countries  of  Asia  and  Africa 
We  understand  them  both,"  he  said. 

Japan's  application  for  membership 
is  now  pending  before  the  OECD.  She 
should,  it  seems  to  me,  be  admitted  with- 
out the  slightest  hesitation.  I  am  in 
hearty  accord  with  one  of  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development's  conclu- 
sions: it  is  vital  that  Japan  "pursue  its 
economic  aspirations  in  close  association 
with  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  free  world." 

America's  policies  should  continue  to 
be  those  of  encouragement  and  promo- 
tion of  closer  ties  binding  Japan  to  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  in  a  community  of  nations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  texts  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record:  the  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  of  the  CED 
report  on  "Japan  in  the  Free  World 
Economy";  the  lead  article,  "Nippon's 
Obvious  AflHuence  Has  Deceptive  Side." 
from  the  Washington  Post  supplement- 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article' 
"Japan's  Democracy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Japan  in  the  Free  World  Economy 
It  U  our  general  view,  underlying  our  pro- 
posals here,  that  there  Is  nothing  In  Japan's 
situation  that  makes  It  unduly  hard  for  her 
to  accept  the  responslbUltles  of  full  part- 
nership with  the  other  major  Industrial  pow- 
ers. At  the  same  time,  we  see  no  reason  why 
Japan's  industrial  trading  partners  should 
not  extend  to  her  the  benefits  of  full  part- 
nership in  the  free  world  economic  system. 

In  a  recent  policy  statement,  this  commit- 
tee aid:  "We  consider  it  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance that  Japan  should  take  Its  place  as 
an  equal  partner  In  free  world  trade.  The 
present  position  of  Japan  Is  highly  irregular 
Many  European  coimtrles  have  declined  to 
extend  to  Japan  the  tariff  concessions  ex- 
tended   to  other   members   of   the   General 
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Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  Japan  vol- 
untarily limit*  tt«  exporta  of  some  producta 
to  the  United  8tat«s.  Japan  restrict*  lt«  own 
tmportfl  tff  ti\gtk  tmritt*  and  exchange  con- 
tfoU.  All  at  tbla  not  onij  depr—ei  the  effi- 
ciency ol  tiM  free  world  economy  but  aUo 
strains  trte  world  political  solidarity."  ■ 

Our  propoe&Ia  are  designed  to  help  fit  Ja- 
pan Into  an  International  economic  policy 
system  whose  major  policy  U  aimed  at  secur- 
ing to  the  whole  free  world  Its  maximum 
strength  by  permitting  each  nation  to  use 
its  particular  comparative  advantages  as 
supplier  of  goods,  services,  and  capital. 

Special  reservations  against  full  Japanese 
participation  In  the  malung  and  functioning 
of  free  world  international  economic  policy 
should  be  removed.  Japan  Is  not  a  full  mem- 
ber of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coop- 
eration and  Development,  although  she  par- 
ticipates in  its  Committee  for  Coordinating 
Development  Assistance.  The  OECD  was 
formed  in  1900  to  take  the  place  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Exirupean  Economic  Coopera- 
tion, the  European  agency  through  which 
Western  Europe  planned  for  and  made  use 
of  Marshall  plan  assistance  from  the  United 
States.  OECD  broadened  the  cooperative 
functions  beyond  Bxirope  by  the  addition  of 
the  United  9tatee  and  Canada  as  members. 

Japan,  the  leading  free  Industrial  nation 
not  now  Included,  should  tw  given  full  mem- 
bership m  OECD.  We  welcome  the  strong 
support  given  Japanese  membership  in  OECD 
by  the  United  States.  Belgium,  and  Great 
Britain. 

We  recommend  seven  additional  steps  to- 
wTird  fall  partnership  for  Japan  In  a  com- 
petitive free  world  economic  system. 

1      Alf    XND    TO    DISCRIMIN.\TION     AGAINST    JAPAN 

Nondiscrimination  is  a  basic  principle  of 
International  trade  In  the  free  world.  This 
principle  Is  concretely  embodied  In  the  most- 
favored-natlon  rule,  by  which  a  country  un- 
dertakes to  extend  to  all  other  ooun  tries 
(subject  to  limited  exceptions)  the  terms  of 
trade  extended  to  its  most  favored  trade  part- 
ner. This  rule  has  a  long  history.  It  Is  now 
Incorporated  In  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  to  which  Japan,  the 
United  States,  the  Western  European  coun- 
tries, and  most  other  free  world  countries 
are  parties. 

Nevertheless.  Japan  is  denied  most-favored- 
natlon  treatment  In  her  trade  with  many 
other  parties  to  GATT.  principally  those  in 
Western  Europe,  and  Japan  Is  tlie  only  party 
to  GATT  so  treated  on  a  substantial  scale. 

In  most  cases  this  discrimination  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  application  against  Japan 
of  article  S5  of  the  general  agreement  Arti- 
cle 35  permits  parties  to  the  GATT  to  with- 
hold most- favored -nation  treatment  from 
new  signatories  If  they  wish  to  do  so  Na- 
tions Uxat  are  already  parties  to  the  OATF 
may  LnvolLe  article  35  against  countries  newly 
coming  into  the  agreement,  and  nations 
coming  In  may  Invoice  It  against  countries 
already  In  the  GATT  The  article  permits 
nations  Invoicing  It  to  apply  special  trade 
restraints  against  exports  of  a  particular 
nation,  without  being  considered  In  viola- 
tion of  the  basic  GATT  trade  principle  of 
nondiscriminatory  trade 

Nineteen  countries  have  at  some  time  In- 
voked article  36  against  Japan  and  13  still  do 
They  are  Australia.  Austria.  Belgium.  Prance, 
Great  Britain.  Haiti.  Luxembouri?.  Nether- 
lands. Nigeria.  Rhodesia.  Sierra  Leone.  South 
Africa,  and  Tanganyika  Great  Britain  Bel- 
gium, and  Francs  have  Indicated  that  they 
will  soon  give  up  the  application  of  article 
35   against  Japcui. 

Some  countries.  Including  Italy  malnutn 
discriminatory  p»rovislons  against  Japanese 
trade  without  using  article  35 


'  "A  New  Tt^de  Policy  for  the  United 
States."  a  statement  on  national  policy  by 
the  research  and  policy  committee  of  CED 
(April  1963). 


Most  countries  discrlnainatlng  against  Ja- 
pan have  been  easing  their  restrlotlons  In 
recent  years.  But  it  Is  clear  that  In  the  case 
of  Japcm  free  world  trade  Is  being  conducted 
under  a  very  widespread  exception  to  the 
rule  that  there  shoiild  be  no  discrimination 
among  nations: 

Present  discrimination  against  Japan, 
whether  or  not  based  on  article  36  of  the 
GATT.  should  be  abolished  and  most -fa- 
vored-nation  treatment  should  be  granted  to 
her 

A  certain  gradualness  may  be  Justified  In 
the  removal  of  these  discriminations,  to 
avoid  hardship  in  some  cases.  But  the  dis- 
cxlmlnaUons  are  so  offensive  to  the  basic 
principles  of  the  free  economy  that  they 
should  be  removed  as  promptly  as  possible 
and  the  countries  now  practicing  discrimina- 
tion should  accept  responsibility  for  the 
domestic  measures  needed  to  assUt  adjust- 
ment of  the  resulting  Imports. 

S.    RKLAXATTOM     AND     XXMOVAL     OF     VOLUNTAKT 
QUOTAS 

The  United  States  does  not  directly  deny 
Japan  most-favored -nation  treatment.  But 
the  United  States  has  been  a  p>rlme  mover 
in  the  use  of  the  second  major  form  of  dis- 
crimination against  Japanese  trade. 

This  is  the  voluntary  quota,  by  which 
Japan  keeps  Its  export  sales  of  particular 
goods  lower  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 

The  lise  of  voluntary  quotas  grew  out  ot 
rapid  Increases — concentrated  In  a  few  prod- 
ucts— In  Japanese  exports  to  the  United 
States  of  cotton  textiles  in  the  early  1950's. 
The  Japanese  were  trying  to  recapture  their 
prewar  share  of  the  American  cotton  textile 
market,  which  had  been  about  2  percent  of 
U.S.  consumption.  Although  this  overall 
goal  was  small,  the  drive  concentrated  dur- 
ing 1950-55  In  a  few  lines  of  cotton  textile 
products,  chiefly,  gingham,  velveteen  fabrics, 
pillow  cases,  blouses  and  shirts.  By  1955  im- 
ports from  Japan  accounted  for  one-half  of 
sales  In  the  U.S.  velveteen  market,  and  for 
about  one- firth  of  the  US.  market  for 
blouses.  By  1956.  Japanese  Imports  ac- 
counted for  over  a  quarter  of  the  U  3  ging- 
ham market. 

These  impwrts  raised  demands  for  protec- 
tion. Complaints  to  the  UiJ.  Tariff  CocunU- 
sion  resulted  in  a  ruling  that  Japanese  sales 
of  velveteens  were  causing  serious  Injury  to 
US.  producers. 

The  first  use  of  a  voluntary  quota  soon 
followed.  In  1955  It  limited  the  sales  of 
Japanese  cotton  blouses  in  the  United  .States. 
Since  then,  the  two  Governments  have  been 
In  almost  continuous  consultation  on  vol- 
untary quota  arrangements.  At  the  end  of 
1961.  the  Japanese  had  adopted  voluntary 
export  quotas  on  their  sales  of  25  products 
In  the  US  market.  These  quotas  affected 
25  to  35  percent  of  Japan's  exports  to  the 
United  States,  A  few  of  the  quotas  were 
adopted  a.s  a  means  of  limiting  competition 
among  Japanese  exporters  In  the  United 
States  and  thus  of  sustaining  prices  and 
profits  of  Japanese  producers 

The  use  of  voluntary  quotas  hoA  now 
-spread  to  a  part  of  Japan's  trade  with 
Canada  and  Europe  Some  of  the  European 
countries  that  are  no  longer  Invoking  article 
35  have  aiiked  the  Japanese  to  limit  sales  In 
their  markets  by  applying  voluntary  qiiotas 

The  voluntariness  of  vc^luntary  quotas  does 
not  change  their  basic  character  as  quantita- 
tive restrictions  on  Imports  of  particular 
goods  from  particular  countries  In  fact. 
their  voluntary  nature  carries  with  It  certain 
disadvantages  of  its  own.  one  of  which  Is 
that  the  standards  by  which  the  quotas  are 
applied  are  not  publicly  known  and  dis- 
cussible. 

We  recognize  that  s<>aie  producer.s  and 
workers  in  the  United  Stutes  and  Europe  are 
now  enjoying  the  protection  of  these  quotas 
Termination  of  the  quotas  should  be  phased 
out  over  a  suftlclent  period  to  avoid  serious 
hardship   to   these   protected   Interests      Af- 


fected firms  and  workers  should  be  ellgibu 
for  adjustment  assistance  of  the  kind  now 
provided  In  the  United  SUtes  and  other 
countries.  Voluntary  quotas  and  other  quan- 
titative restrictions  on  exports  to  the  United 
States  and  Europe  should  be  relaxed  and  re- 
moved together,  so  that  the  Inunedlate  Im. 
pact  of  freer  Imports  will  not  be  concentrated 
on  one  country.  But  the  basic  objective 
should  be  to  eliminate  voluntary  quotas  on 
an  orderly  schedule  over  a  reasonable  period 
of  time. 

The  rpecial  case  of  cotton  textile* 

Early  In  1962  a  new  multilateral  arrange- 
ment for  controlling  International  trade  in 
cotton  textiles  was  adopted  by  the  main  ei- 
portlng  and  Importing  countries.  To  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  new  arrangement  was 
Inspired  by  Inequities  that  arose  In  the  use 
of  voluntary  quotas  on  Japanese  sales  of  cot- 
ton  textiles   In  the  United  States. 

Sales  In  the  United  States  of  cotton  textiles 
Imported  from  all  sources  rose  from  2  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  market  In  the  early  IBWi 
to  6  percent  In  I960.  But  Japan's  share  of 
the  US.  market  remained  imchanged.  at  3 
percent,  while  sales  of  cotton  Imports  from 
India  Hong  Kong.  Pakistan,  Spain  and 
Portugal  Increased  substantially.  This  con- 
vinced Japanese  producers  that  the  volimtary 
quota  system  holding  down  their  sales  In  the 
United  States  was  inequitable.  Meanwhile, 
Tery  tight  Import  restraints  In  Europe  kept 
cotton  Imports  from  any  source  from  Increas- 
ing significantly.  TTils  convinced  US,  cot- 
ton textile  producers  that  they  were  bearing 
an  unfair  share  of  the  burden  of  adjustment 
to  Increased  production  of  cotton  textiles 
In  the   low-wage  countries. 

The  new  Long-Term  Cotton  Textile  .^r• 
rangement  Is  to  remain  In  force  for  6  years 
from  October  1.  1962.  The  importing  mem- 
bers of  the  agreement  are  Australia,  Austria, 
Canada.  Denmark.  Norway,  Sweden,  Great 
Britain,  United  States,  Belgium.  Franc*, 
West  Germany.  Italy.  Luxembourg,  and  the 
Netherlands  They  agree  to  enlarge  their 
quotas  on  Importation  of  cotton  textiles  by 
at  least  three  5-percent  steps  during  this 
period.  At  the  same  time  an  Importing  coun- 
try Is  entitled  to  ask  exporting  countries  to 
restrain  Increases  In  exports  when  necessary 
to  avoid  disruption  in  the  Importing  coun- 
try's markets.  If  the  exporting  members — 
India,  Japan,  Pakistan,  Portugal.  Spain  and 
Hong  Kong — do  not  voluntarily  restrict  their 
sales  the  importing  country  may  limit  Im- 
ports to  the  desired  degree  by  use  of  Import 
quotas. 

As  a  transitional  device  to  escape  from  the 
dltncultles  arising  under  the  Japanese  vol- 
untary quota  on  cotton  textile  imports  to 
the  United  States,  the  new  arrangement 
has  merit  It  may  result  In  a  more  even 
sharing  of  the  burden  of  export  restraint 
between  Japan  and  other  exporters  and  a 
more  even  sharing  of  the  burden  of  adjust- 
ment to  Imports  between  the  United  States 
and  other  Importers  It  Is  also  Intended  to 
bring  about  a  gradual  enlargement  ol 
Imports 

There  may  be  other  cases  In  which  this 
mechanl.sm  may  serve  a  similar  purp<.)se.  al- 
though It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  parties 
to  the  Cotton  Textile  Arrangement  declared 
that  the  measures  Incorporated  In  It  "are 
not  to  be  considered  as  lending  themselves 
Ut  application  In  other  fleld.>("  However  we 
wish  to  emphasize  our  belief  that  such  ar- 
rangements are  acceptable  only  a.s  steps 
toward  freedom  from  quota  restrictions  snd 
not   as  substitutes  for  that  freedom. 

One  other  subject  should  be  mentioned 
with  respect  to  the  special  problem  of  cotton 
textiles  This  Is  the  two-price  US  cotton 
system  It  Is  an  example  of  Government 
Intervention  In  the  competitive  system  lend- 
ing to  redoubled  Government  Intervention 
the  two-price  system  came  about  because 
Government  support  of  US  raw  cotton  prices 
made  US    cotton  too  high  priced  to  sell  In 
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world  markets.  To  make  US,  raw  cotton 
competitive,  the  Government  paid  a  subsidy 
on  Its  export.  This  allowed  foreign  cotton 
textiles  makers  to  get  U.S.  raw  cotton  more 
cheaply  than  could  U.S.  makers  of  cotton 
cloth.  This,  In  turn.  Intensified  the  feeling 
of  U.S.  cotton  textiles  producers  that  they 
deserve  more  tariff,  or  quota,  protection. 

We  made  recommendations  '  recently  for 
adaptation  of  American  agriculture  over  a 
5-year  period  to  competitive  market  condi- 
tions These  recommendations  Included  the 
Immediate  reduction  of  the  domestic  price 
of  cotton  to  this  world  level  Adoption  of 
such  a  program  would.  In  addition  to  correct- 
ing a  misuse  of  our  resources  In  agriculture, 
release  the  United  States  from  the  above 
piillcy  dilemma,  and  permit  both  cotton 
growers  and  cotton  textiles  makers  In  the 
United  States  to  get  back  Into  world  trade 
on  a  sound  footing. 

3,    JAPANESE    ELIMINATION    OF    QUANTITATIVE 
RESTRAINTS    ON    IMPORTS 

Japan  alone  among  the  Industrial  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world  still  uses  a  system 
of  exchange  licensing  to  control  the  amount 
of  her  Imports,  Under  this  system,  a  li- 
cense must  be  obtained  from  the  government 
to  Import  any  Items  on  a  list  of  Imports 
subject  to  license  control.  Japan  Justifies 
continued  use  of  this  policy  on  the  ground 
that  she  feels  herself  to  be  peculiarly  ex- 
posed to  balance-of-payments  difficulties. 

In  1959  Japan  adopted  a  policy  to  remove 
these  restrictions.  By  October  1962  com- 
modities which  had  accounted  for  88  percent 
of  Japanese  Imports  In  1959  were  free  of  ex- 
change license  control  and  It  has  been  an- 
nounced that  this  figure  will  be  raised  to 
90  percent  by  April  1963,  This  will  not  mean 
that  the  Items  still  under  control  would  ac- 
count for  only  10  i>ercent  of  Japanese  Im- 
ports If  there  were  no  control.  It  will  mean 
that  the  Items  still  under  control  composed 
only  10  percent  of  Japanese  Imports  In  1960. 
and  this  number  Is  low  In  part  because  Im- 
ports of  these  Items  were  limited  by  con- 
trols. 

Controls   have   tended    to   be   retained    on 
the  Items   that   were   most   competitive.  Im- 
ports of  which  would  rise  the  most  If  con- 
trols were  eliminated      Presumably  the  stlll- 
oontrolled    Items    would    account    for    much 
more  than  10  percent  of  Japanese  Imports  If 
all  controls  were  abolished.     Moreover,  some 
items   freed    of   exchange    licensing   controls 
are  still  subject  to  quantitative  quotas     The 
importation  of  petroleum  Is  subject  to  quan- 
titative limits   based   essentially   on   refinery 
runs     At  the  same  time  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that   the   volume   of    licenses   given   for 
items  still  under  control  has  been  enlarged. 
Japan  does  not  have  persistent  large  bal- 
ance-of-payments   deficits    that    Justify    use 
of    exchange     controls.       Her     tendency     to 
cyclical  balance-of-payments  deficits  can  be 
managed,    as    It    largely    has    been,    by    do- 
mestic financial  policy.     We  believe  that  Ja- 
pan should  eliminate  her  exchange  controls 
and  other   quantitative    restrictions  on    Im- 
ports,    In  thU  case,  as   in  others   where   we 
recommend  trade  liberalization,  we  recognize 
the  need  for  orderly  timing.     But  we  believe 
that  Japan  can  proceed  more  rapidly  In  this 
direction  than  It  has  been  doing. 

4      GENERAL    TARIFF    REDUCTIONS 

The  volunury  quotas,  quantitative  restric- 
tions, discrimination  and  exchange  controls 
that  hamper  trade  in  both  directions  with 
Japan  are  Inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  the  free  world  economy  They  should  be 
eliminated  In  an  orderly  manner,  but  In  a 
reasonable  time  and  thoroughly.  Every 
country  Imposing  such  restraints  has  an  ob- 
ligatlon   to  move  In   this  direction    without 

"An  Adaptive  Program  for  Agriculture." 
»  Statement  on  national  policy  by  the  Re- 
search and  Policy  Committee  of  CED   (July 
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expecting  compensation  from  others  for  thus 
coming  Into  line  with  the  basic  require- 
ments of  the  international  economic  sys- 
tem. 

Aside  from  these  special  restrictions,  high 
tariffs  imposed  by  Japan  and  by  other  coun- 
tries Impede  trade  between  Japan  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  believe  that  these 
tariffs  should  be  substantially  reduced  in  a 
process  of  bargaining  In  which  at  least  the 
United  States,  Western  Europe,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  Japan,  would  participate.' 
The  reasons  for  this  are,  we  hope,  clear 
from  what  has  been  said  above  about  the 
principles  of  the  free  world  economy  (sec- 
tion 2 )  We  have  explained  them  more  ex- 
pllclty  with  reference  to  tariff  policy  In  the 
near  future  In  'A  New  Trade  Policy  for  the 
United   States"   (April   1962).' 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  embodies 
the  belief  that  the  United  States  will  gain 
from  substantial,  mutual  tariff  reduction  be- 
tween us  and  our  chief  trading  partners.  In 
motivation  and  form  this  act  was  primarily 
directed  to  reduction  of  tariffs  between  the 
United  States  and  the  European  Common 
Market.  It  authorises  complete  elimination 
of  tariffs  on  Items  of  which  the  United  States 
and  the  Common  Market  supply  80  percent 
or  more  of  world  exports.  But  It  also  au- 
thorizes reductions  of  up  to  50  percent  on 
US  tariffs  that  do  not  fall  within  this  cate- 
gory. We  hope  that  this  authority  will  be 
ured  In  bargaining  for  a  reduction  of  Jap- 
anese tariffs  and  of  United  States  and  Euro- 
pean tariffs  on  Items  of  which  Japan  Is  a 
major  exporter  " 

Western  tariffs  of  particular  Interest  to 
Japan  will  be  substantially  reduced  only  If 
Japan  Is  prepared  to  reduce  tariffs  of  special 
Interest  to  the  West,  Participation  of  Japan 
In  this  process  may  be  Impeded  by  the  tra- 
ditional Japanese  view  of  her  foreign  trade 
as  essentially  a  means  of  obtaining  raw  ma- 
terials that  she  doesn't  produce  at  all  and 
only  as  a  last  resort  certain  highly  special 
manufactures.  However  the  benefits  to 
Japan  of  being  both  an  Importer  and  ex- 
porter of  manufactures,  as  other  Industrial 
countries  are,  would  be  large  and  we  hope 
that  they  will  be  recognized. 

In  all  countries,  fear  of  hardship  to  do- 
mestic Industry  Is  an  obstacle  to  reduction 
of  tariffs  In  the  West  this  fear  is  likely  to 
be  Intensified  with  respect  to  Japan  by  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  significance  of  low 
Japanese  wage  rates.  As  we  have  explained 
earlier  (pp  24-25)  low  Japanese  wage  rates 
are  not  a  source  of  danger  or  injury  to  her 


» Memoranda  of  comment,  reservation,  or 
dissent  by  Alvln  R.  Jennings:  "Certainly  net 
benefits  to  all  parties  are  Implicit  In  freer 
trade  between  Japan  and  the  other  free 
nations.  And,  In  my  opinion,  the  reciprocal 
actions  that  are  recommended  (pp.  36-53) 
contain  the  necessary  cautions,  safeguards, 
and  caveats  to  avoid  undue  damage  to  any 
of  the  parties  from  suddenness  in  removing 
existing  bars,  restrictions,  and  discrimina- 
tions (eg,  'gradualness'  in  removing  dis- 
criminations under  GATT.  p.  40);  phasing 
out  of  quantitative  quotas  over  a  sufficient 
period  to  avoid  hardship  (p.  41);  orderly 
timing  in  eliminating  exchange  controls  and 
quantitative  restrictions  on  imports  (p.  44)- 
etc." 

*  A  statement  on  national  policy  by  the 
Research  and  Policy  Committee  of  the  CED 
(April  1962). 

'  Memoranda  of  comment,  reservation  or 
dissent  by  Frederick  R.  Kappel:  "It  seems 
unrealistic  to  recommend  that  our  tariff  re- 
duction authority  iinder  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  be  used  on  behalf  of  Jap- 
anese exports.  Since  the  Japanese  have 
made  greater  use  of  tariff  and  quota  protec- 
tion, more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
possibility  of  trade  concessions  on  their  part 
as  an  Inetnunent  In  bargaining  for  the  low- 
ering of  restrictions  on  Japanese  exports." 


actual  or  potential  customers.  A  sudden  ex- 
pansion of  Imports  from  any  source  may 
cause  hardship  to  domestic  producers,  but 
such  a  sudden  expansion  is  not  more  likely 
to  ccHne  from  a  low  wage  country  than  from 
a  higher  wage  covmtry.  What  Is  Important 
for  the  possibility  of  a  great  upsurge  of  Im- 
ports is  the  total  supply  and  cost  situation 
of  the  potential  exporter,  not  Just  the  wage 
level. 

The  possibility  of  hardship  to  domestic  in- 
dustries does  call  for  a  timing  of  tariff  re- 
ductions that  Is  adapted  to  the  situations  of 
particular  industries.  We  believe  that  it  will 
almost  always  be  possible  to  achieve  some 
tariff  reduction  without  real  hardship  If  a 
reasonable  period  Is  allowed.  Moreover  the 
pace  of  tariff  reduction  that  is  possible  wlth- 
nvt  hard.=h)p  can  be  speeded  up  by  use  of  the 
machinery  for  adjustment  assistance  that 
exists  in  the  United  States  and  many  other 
nations. 

We  note  a  concern,  in  Japan  and  else- 
where, that  the  value  of  tariff  concessions 
granted  by  the  United  States  may  be  seriously 
Impaired  by  the  U.S.  escape  clause  ma- 
chinery. There  is  fear  that  if  U.S.  tariff  con- 
cessions, received  In  exchange  for  concessions 
m-'de  by  others,  lead  to  substantial  Increase 
of  US  Imports  of  particular  goods  the  con- 
cessions will  be  withdrawn.  We  have  recom- 
mended In  the  past,  and  we  repeat  the  rec- 
ommendation here,  that  the  escape  clause 
should  be  used  sparingly,  only  In  serious 
cnses  and  even  then  only  for  a  temporary 
withdrawal  of  concessions. 

While  we  understand  the  concern  of  our 
trading  partners,  we  believe  that  the  concern 
has  been  exaggerated.  The  United  States  Is 
committed  to  grant  compensation  when  It 
withdraws  concessions  under  the  escape 
clause.  Moreover,  the  escape  clause  was  used 
only  15  times  In  the  15  years  from  1948 
through  1962.  In  five  of  these  cases  Japa- 
nese products  were  Involved  to  an  important 
extent.  The  five  cases  together  Involve  Japa- 
nese sales  In  the  United  States  of  $30  million 
a  year,  compared  with  total  Japanese  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  of  over  «1  billion 
a  year. 

We  strongly  urge  that  the  advanced  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world  seize  the  opportunity 
lying  before  them  to  Increase  their  efficiency, 
growt*^,  and  solidarity  by  substantially  re- 
ducing their  tariffs.  Japan's  participation  In 
giving  and  receiving  tariff  concessions  Is  es- 
sential to  the  Idea  that  there  Is  a  free  world 

8     TJ.S.    GOVERNMENT    PROCUREMENT    IN    JAPAN 

Before  1961  the  US,  Government  made 
substantial  purchases  of  goods  In  Japan  to 
be  used  In  the  US,  economic  and  military 
aid  programs,  particularly  In  Asia.  In  gen- 
eral these  purchases  were  made  In  Japan 
because  Japan  was  the  cheapest  source  of 
supply.  Beginning  In  1961  the  United  States 
reduced  such  purchases,  In  Japan  as  else- 
where abroad,  as  one  step  to  control  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  deficit  by  reducing 
the  outflow  of  dollars.  This  had  an  adverse 
effect  upon  some  Industries  In  Japan,  such 
as  fertilizer  production,  and  also  In  some 
degree  upon  the  Japanese  balance  of  pav- 
ments. 

Reduction  of  offshore  procurement  Is  an 
acceptable  method  of  dealing  with  the  US 
balance  of  payments  only  If  It  is  regarded 
as  a  purely  temporary  measure.  But  In  gen- 
eral the  principle  that  we,  and  others,  will  be 
best  off  If  we  buy  from  the  cheapest  source 
of  supply  is  no  less  valid  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment than  for  U.S.  private  citizens.  We 
recommend  that  the  United  States  should 
restime  worldwide  procurement  as  soon  as  its 
balance  of  payments  position  permits, 
e.  japan's  TRADE  wrrH  the  sino-soyixt  bloc 

Before  World  War  n,  a  fifth  of  Japan's 
trade  was  with  countries  that  are  now  mem- 
bers of  the  aino-Sovlet  bloc.  Japan's  allne- 
ment   with  the  West  In   the  cold  war  has 
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prevented  her  from  m^kinf  %  full  effort  to 
recoTer  thla  tormerij  Mc  market. 

Hawewnr,  Japan  has  la  raomt  years  been 
exchanging  tra^to  miaslooa  with  BoMla.  the 
East  Buropean  Camm  unlet  coantrtea,  and 
with  Red  China.  Japanese  trade  with  bloc 
countrtea  U  itlU  rery  small,  but  It  la  grow- 
ing In  theory,  at  least.  Japan  can  see  In 
the  need  of  the  Conununlst  countries  for 
capital  goods,  and  In  the  possible  suppUea 
from  Cammonlat  oomntrles  of  raw  materials 
that  Japan  needs,  a  basis  for  large  scale 
Japaneas-bloc  trade. 

The  practical  outlook,  however.  Is  not  for 
any  large  Increase  In  the  near  future.  In 
19«1.  In  the  first  year  of  a  S-year  trade  agree- 
ment with  the  U.8.S.R  .  and  on  the  baals  of 
new  trade  contracts  wtth  Hungary.  Rumania. 
Bulgaria,  and  CTotnmrinlst  China.  Japan  ex- 
ported $103  million  worth  of  commodities  to 
bloc  countries,  and  imported  commodities 
valued  at  $217  million.  This  was  about  2  6 
percent  ot  Japan's  world  exports  In  1961. 
and  S.7  percent  of  her  Imports,  around  a 
tenth  of  Japan's  prewar  trade  with  coun- 
tries now  In   the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc 

According  to  what  has  become  known  of 
bloc  offers  to  the  Japanese,  the  bloc  countries 
have  been  able  to  promise  Japan  only  limited 
additional  amounts  of  raw  materials  Japan 
has  no  strong  Interert  In  making  substantial 
exports  to  the  Communist  countries  on 
credit.  These  two  conditions  appear  to 
limit  the  posslbUttles  of  Japanese-bloc  trade, 
under  present  conditions,  to  fairly  small 
amounts.  However.  Japan  appears  to  be 
anxious  to  exploit  fully  the  present  possi- 
bilities of  trade  with  the  bloc,  and  to  widen 
them  If  feasible. 

Japan  embargoes  the  shipment  of  mili- 
tary and  strategic  goods  to  bloc  cotui tries. 
In  line  with  general  free  world  policy. 

The  free  world  needs  a  new  set  of  prtn- 
rlpies  that  will  be  followed  by  all  members 
In  trade  with  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc.  In  the 
absence  of  such  principles  there  are  two 
Important  things  to  say  about  Japan's 
position. 

First.  Japan's  trade  with  the  bloc  is  now 
much  smaller  than  that  of  several  Weat 
European  countries.  Thus,  the  problem  of 
trade  with  the  bloc  is  not  primarily  a  Japa- 
nese problem. 

Second,  the  tendency  of  Japan  to  seek 
Slno-Sovlet  bloc  trade  will  be  Influenced  by 
the  terms  of  her  economic  relations  with 
the  Weet.  The  Importance  of  avoiding  the 
possibility  ot  Japanese  dependence  on  trade 
with  the  bloc  Ls  another  reason.  In  addition 
to  those  discussed  earlier,  for  liberalising 
trade  relations  between  Japan  and  the  West 

T     J\rSNS8C   KKMOVAL    OT   BAaaiXaS  TO   rOBKICN 

nrvxsTicxKT 

Japanese  protectionism  has  come  to  In- 
clude major  restraints  upon  foreign  Invest- 
ment In  Japan.  This  has  deprived  Japan 
of  some  useful  foreign  exchange.  More  Im- 
portantly, however.  It  has  tended  to  protect 
Japanese  businesses  from  the  competition 
of  foreign  Ideas  and  buslnsss  practices,  and 
has  limited  the  direct  benefit  to  the  Japa- 
nese economy  that  would  come  from  Intro- 
duction of  specialized  managerial  and  tech- 
nical   know-how. 

As  a  result  of  Japanese  policy,  foreign 
Investment  since  World  War  n  has  Increased 
only  slightly  In  Japan,  while  It  baa  grown 
greatly  elsewhere.  It  has  been  restrained 
in  Japan  because  Japan  has  effectively  re- 
stricted the  permissible  variety  of  Invest- 
ments. Those  foreign  Investors  who  felt 
Jiistlfled  in  risking  their  knowledge  and 
their  funds  only  on  the  baals  of  direct  In- 
vestments In  businesses  that  they  would 
manage  themselves  have  found  themselves 
largely   t>arred    from  Japan 

The  Japanese  have  sought.  Instead,  foreign 
loans,  secured  through  the  sale  abroad  of 
Japanese  Ooverament  and  other  bonds.  The 
foreign    investor    who    was    interested    in    a 


simple  portfolio  or  equity  investment  in 
Japanese  shares  has  been  discouraged  by 
restncuons  on  his  right  to  sell  the  shares 
and  repatriate  his  investment.  The  waiting 
period  for  withdrawal  of  capital  Invested 
in  shares  has  recently  been  reduced  from 
a  years  to  6  nK>ntha. 

A  more  important  problem,  however. 
relates  to  direct  Investment  by  foreign  firms. 
Such  firms  can  Invest  in  Japan  with  or  with- 
out advance  assurance  that  they  will  be  able 
to  repatriate  their  capital.  The  governmen- 
Ul  authorities  have  been  extremely  reluc- 
tant to  ?lve  advance  assurance  Advance 
permission  to  repatriate  capital  has  appar- 
ently been  granted  chiefly  where  the  invest- 
ment involved  advanced  technology  the 
Japanese  authorities  regarded  as  highly  de- 
sirable and  where  the  technology  could  not 
be  otherwise  obtained.  Generally,  the  Jap- 
anese have  preferred  to  obtain  technology 
through  licensing  or  management  contract 
arrangements 

But  the  matter  of  repatriation  of  capital 
is  In  practice  less  Important  than  the  right 
to  enter,  to  say,  and  to  grow  with  the  Jap- 
anese economy  without  undue  restrlcUon 
To  an  excessive  extent.  Japanese  Govern- 
ment approvals  reijulred  by  an  enterprise 
have  been  subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
foreign  firm  enter  Into  partnership  with  a 
Japanese  firm  in  setUng  up  a  Jointly-owned 
subsidiary.  In  arrangemenU  of  this  type 
the  foreign  firm  has  not  been  allowed  more 
than  50  percent  ownership  in  the  Japanese 
subsidiary. 

Japan  adopted  restraints  upon  foreign  In- 
vestment on  the  grounds  that  the  foreign 
funds  might  be  recalled  from  Japan  in  sud- 
den movements  large  enough  to  plunge  her 
into  t)alance  of  payments  crises.  However, 
the  provisions  have  come  to  be  a  shelter  for 
Japanese  business  from  foreign  competition. 
We  regard  this  as  having  the  same  damaging 
effect  upon  efficiency  and  growth  as  do  other 
kinds  of  limitations  upon  the  freedom  of 
new  buslne.<«  competition  to  set  up  and 
operate  Not  only  Is  the  flow  of  the  latest 
and  best  technology  to  Japan  reduced,  but 
Japan  is  also  deprived  of  the  abilities  of 
foreign  management  trained  in  the  use  of 
the  technology  that  the  Investment  brings 
wtth  It.  We  do  not  deprive  ourselves  of 
these  benefits:  foreign  Investors  are  privi- 
leged to  establish  wholly  owned  and  man- 
aged firms  In  the  United  States 

As  to  the  effects  of  foreign  equity  invest- 
ment on  Japan's  balance  of  payments  posi- 
tion. It  seems  to  us  that,  under  normal 
conditions,  a  more  liberal  welcome  for  invest- 
ment would  add  significantly  to  the  foreign 
exchange  avaUahle  to  Japan.  Japan's  bal- 
ance of  payments  posltloa  would  normally, 
therefore,  be  eaaed.  In  practice  private  In- 
vestors do  not  crften  repatriate  their  In- 
vested capital.  They  take  home  a  porUon 
ot  the  new  Income  they  have  created,  as 
reflected  In  their  earnings,  but  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  earnings  Is  normally  rein- 
vested to  expand  their  original  Investment 
stake. 

In  some  cases  the  dlfflculty  encountered 
by  foreign  enterprises  In  establlahing  them- 
selves in  Japan  has  caused  them  to  invest 
in  other  nearby  places,  such  as  Hong  Kong 
or  Formosa.  Thus  Japanese  businesses  have 
not  escaped  the  competition  of  foreign  enter- 
prise but  Japan  has  missed  the  advantage 
of  having  the  Investn^ent  in  lU  own  country 
There  seems  to  be  fear  in  some  quarters  in 
Japan  that  the  increase  of  direct  foreign  In- 
vestment would  compromise  the  Independ- 
ence of  Japan.  This  fear  U  groundless 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  foreign  investor 
who  gives  hostages  and  subjects  himself  to 
the  control  of  the  government  of  the  country 
he  enters.  The  assurance  the  foreign  in- 
vestor has  of  fair  treatment — an  assurance 
now  inadequate  in  much  of  the  world- 
comes  not  from  the  power  of  the  investor  or 
of  hU  native  country  but  from  the  host  coun- 
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trys    awareness    of    the    benefits    it   dert^ 
from   foreign   Investment.  ^•^i^tt 

We  regard  Japan's  hesitancy  to  oerrn., 
entry  of  foreign  enterprise  In  its  econ^, 
as  a  major  deficiency  of  Japanese  ton^ 
economic  policy,  and  as  a  major  obetacir^ 
the  full  Inclusion  of  Japan  as  a  partnsr  i 
the  free  world  economic  system. 

We  recommend  that  Japan  dismantle  lu 
barriers  to  equity  Investment  in  Japan  h, 
foreign  firms,  and  that  it  permit  forelBa  in 
vestors  freedom  to  establish  whoUy  owned 
aiid  managed  branches  in  Japan  oomparabi. 
to  the  freedom  which  Japanese  investor, 
enjoy  in  the  United  States. 

The  free  world  is  in  moUon,  as  a  resui. 
of  external  pressure  and  Internal  dynamism 
We  must  act  to  give  thU  moUon  the  direction 
we  prefer,  before  ideas  and  Institutions  are 
set  on  some  other  course."  This  observaUon 
from  a  sUtement  of  this  Conunlttee  cited 
earlier,"  applies  with  particular  strength  to 
Japan  Certainly  no  part  of  the  free  world 
exceeds  Japan  In  internal  dynamism,  affect- 
ing  not  only  her  economic  slue  but  also  her 
social  structure.  Already  a  great  force  in 
the  world,  she  will  surely  become  a  greater 
one 

Incorporated  as  an  equal  partner  !n  th« 
free  world.  Japan  has  much  to  contrlbut* 
and  much  to  gain,  not  only  in  economic 
efficiency  but  also  in  movement  towanl  a 
less  divided,  less  fearful,  and  freer  world  If 
she  is  shut  off  from  that  status  by  Western 
neglect  and  insularlsm  at  home,  no  one  can 
tell  In  what  direction  Japan's  dynamism  may 
move  the  course  of  history. 

There  now  exists.  In  the  fluid  state  of  in- 
ternational economic  policy,  an  unusual  op- 
portunity to  develop  much  closer  economic 
ties  between  Japan  and  the  West  based  on 
the  principle  of  reciprocal  advantages.  By 
taking  this  opportunity  while  It  Is  available 
the  trading  partners  will  not  only  serve  mu- 
tual Interests  but  at  the  same  time  will  con- 
tribute  to  the  (HJlltlcal  and  economic  strenfth 
of  the  entire  free  world  community ' 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C  )   Post,  Maj  26 

1963] 
Nippon's  Obvious  ArrLuawci  Has  Dtca-rm 

SiDB — Automation    Distobtb    Pictuee    as 

Much  as  thx  Kimomos  Do 

(By  Rafael  Steinberg) 

Tokyo —Years  ago.  In  a  Uny  bay  on 
Japan's  Inland  Sea.  a  shipbuilding  company 
used  to  celebrate  a  launching  by  passing  out 
to  all  the  workers  ceremonial  red  and  white 
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•  "A  New  Trade  Policy  of  the  United  States' 
(April   19«2) 

'  Memorandtim  of  comment,  reservation,  or 
dissent,  by  Thomas  Roy  Jones:  -This  foot- 
note Is  by  way  of  an  obiter  dictum  which  In 
no  way  subtracts  from  or  adds  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  report  In  the  preparation 
of  which  the  writer  had  an  active  part  The 
writer  believes  that  multilateral  free  trade 
amongst  free  nations,  attained  In  an  orderly 
and  Just  fashion,  Is  both  desirable  and  lu- 
evltoble.  However.  If  our  present  course  of 
rising  costs  Is  continued,  he  foresees  certain 
dangers  for  the  United  States  if  labor  costs 
of  this  country  continue  to  rise  and  tax  and 
other  burdens  Imposed  by  Government  on 
business  combine  to  keep  this  country  at  a 
disadvantage  in  the  cost  of  those  product* 
with  high  labor  content,  the  United  States 
may  find  itself  In  the  position  of  being  an 
exporter  of  producu  with  a  low  labor  con- 
tent and  an  importer  of  products  with  a 
high  labor  content  The  consequent  effect 
on  unemployment  is  obvious.  Even  If  a  high 
rate  of  employment  could  be  maintained  un- 
der these  condition.*),  the  Nation  would  b» 
exporUng  Irreplaoeable  resources  or  resources 
difficult  or  slow  of  replacement  for  the  freelr 
replaceable  labor  content  of  other  coun- 
tries " 


rice   cakes  called   torl-no-ko   mochl.  and   by 
giving  everyone  a  day  off. 

The  rice  cakes  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  but 
last  year  the  shipyard  launched  more  ton- 
nage than  any  other  yard  In  the  world.  In- 
stead of  mochl.  the  company  gave  the  work- 
ers a  bigger  year-end  bonus  than  usual,  and 
there  are  no  extra  days  off  for  launchlngs 
because    there   are   always   new   keels    to   be 

laid. 

Anywhere  In  Japan,  you  can  send  out  for 
home  deliveries  of  sushi  (raw  fish  and  rice), 
and  this  delicacy  has  always  arrived  In 
graceful  lacquered  wooden  trays  which  the 
delivery  boy  would  come  around  to  pick  up 
the  next  morning. 

But  now  the  sushi  shops  can't  find  enough 
delivery  boys  to  afford  two  trips  for  every 
order,  so  In  many  places  sushi  Is  packed  in 
plain  plastic  boxes  that  look  as  If  they  be- 
longed in  an  American  supermarket,  and  the 
customer  can  keep  them  for  refrigerator 
trays. 

What  s  more,  this  labor  shortage — the  only 
one  In  Asia — has  encouraged  the  develop- 
ment of  automatic  vending  machines,  super- 
markets, and  Instant  soy  bean  soup,  while 
electronic  computers  are  taking  the  place  of 
ab.-icus  operators  and  a  new  train  will  be 
able  to  stop  and  start  without  an  operator 

THK    GTTIDKBOOK     VIEW 

First-time  visitors  to  Japan,  who  arrive 
with  Images  of  geisha  girls,  tea  ceremony, 
and  cherry  blossoms,  are  bowled  over  by 
these  Visible  signs  of  modernity  and  eco- 
nomic progress.  It  seems  to  them  Impos- 
sible to  believe  that  this  highly  Industrialized, 
active  n.itlon,  with  Its  fast  express  trains, 
alr-condltloned  ofQce  buildings,  and  auto- 
mated factories.  Is  the  same  exotic,  backward 
land  the  guidebooks  still  talk  about. 

Prom  torl-no-ko  mochl  and  exquisite  ta- 
bleware to  oil  tankers  and  microwave  relays 
seems  too  big  a  Jump. 

Are  Japanese  supposed  to  be  polite  and 
old-worldly?  Watch  the  rush-hour  stam- 
pedes In  the  subwajrs. 

Are  they  dedicated  to  beauty  and  sym- 
metry? Look  at  Tokyo.  Are  they  quaint? 
See  the  businessman  with  his  golf  clubs. 

Do  the  Japaneses  subsist  on  dried  fish  and 
a  bowl  of  rice?  Peek  at  the  meat  and  bread 
in  the  housewife's  shopping  basket. 

Are  they  short,  stocky,  and  bow  legged? 
Feast  your  eyes  on  that  long-limbed  young 
beauty  strolling  down  the  Glnza  In  high 
heels,  Paris  dress,  and  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
hairdo. 

Are  the  farmers  peasants?  Examine  the 
electric  water  pumps  at  the  wells,  the  tiny 
tractors,  the  TV  aerials  on  the  thatch  roofs. 

Is  the  Japanese  spirit  spartan  and  frugal? 
Look  around  at  the  advertising  signs,  the 
purple  shirts,  the  expense  accounts,  the  ris- 
ing prices  that  shoppers  no  longer  haggle 
over. 

Is  the  quiet  contemplation  of  eternal  verl- 
Ues  a  Japanese  and  Zen  Buddhist  trait? 
Listen  to  the  rat-tat  of  the  riveter,  the  thump 
of  the  plledrlver.  the  roar  of  the  dump 
trucks. 

THK    INABILITY    PERSISTS 

Prom  these  sights  and  sounds,  the  visitor 
could  come  away  with  an  Impression  as  dis- 
torted as  the  one  he  arrived  with.  He  Is  apt 
to  think  that  Japan  has  completed  the  tran- 
sition from  a  feudal  to  a  democratic  society, 
from  economic  backwardness  to  modem 
technology,  from  Asian  poverty  to  a  society 
of  affluence. 

Such  U  not  quite  the  case  Despite  the 
9  percent  yearly  average  growth  rate  of  the 
Japanese  economy  that  has  Increased  the 
per  capita  Income  from  9258  In  1958  to  f416 
in  1961  (and  an  estimated  $450  last  year) 
BO  many  points  of  Instability  and  obsoles- 
cence remain  that  the  country's  politicians 
snd  buataeesmen  stlU  hesitate  to  take  the 
eeonomle  leadership  of  free  Aala^a  role 
western  le.-iders  want  them  to  assume. 
CIX 679 
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Commenting  on  American  urging  that 
Japan  give  more  aid  to  the  developing  na- 
tions, and  Join  more  wholeheartedly  with  the 
United  States  in  helping  to  lower  world  trade 
barriers.  Foreign  Minister  Masayoshl  Ohlra 
recently  explained  that  "we  In  Japan  see  oiu- 
role  as  the  establishment  in  our  country  of 
a  free,  stable,  democratic  order  •  •  •  a 
Japan  that  can  stand  on  Its  own  feet,  that  is 
self-supporUng  and  does  not  need  to  ask  for 
outside  assistance.  •  •  •  We  feel  we  still 
have  some  way  to  go." 

"I  wonder  if  the  United  SUtes  realizes 
what  we  consider  to  be  our  role,"  he  muses. 
"We  think  that  the  United  States  believes 
Japan  has  already  estabUshed  this  orderly 
and  stable  government,  and  therefore  ex- 
pects tis  to  shoulder  more  resp>onslbUl- 
ties.  •  •  •  But  we  have  to  create  a  healthier 
and  stronger  domestic  situation  first." 

To  be  sure,  politics  plays  a  part  in  this 
hesitation.  Japan's  Socialist  Party,  which 
can  be  noisy  and  disruptive  when  aroused, 
automatically  opposes  whatever  it  considers 
to  be  in  the  interests  of  "American  Imperial- 
ism" and  government  leaders  must  go  slow. 
And  much  of  the  reluctance  to  shoulder 
responsibilities  Is  merely  the  application  of 
natural  self-interest — an  attitude  that  kept 
Japan  free  of  foreign  domination  while  other 
countries  In  Asia  were  becoming  colonies, 
and  that  In  large  part  Is  responsible  for  her 
fortunate  position  today. 

But  the  Japanese  point  out  several  eco- 
nomic facts  which  they  say  are  unique  and 
which  they  claim  make  it  Impyosslble  for 
them,  despite  their  surface  prosperity,  to 
take  what  Western  leaders  consider  to  be 
their  "rightful  place  in  the  economy  of  the 
free  world." 

Without  attempting  to  make  any  final 
Judgments,  It  Is  worth  considering  the  eco- 
nomic problems  that  Ohlra  sums  up  as 
Japan's  attempt  "to  catch  up  with  the 
world." 

It  Is  not  Just  a  question  of  whether  the 
economy  Is  doing  well  or  badly  at  the  mo- 
ment. (Actually,  It  seems  to  be  pulling  out 
of  a  temporary  recession.)  The  more  perti- 
nent question  Is  whether  Japan  will  be  able 
to  carry  out  Prime  Minister  Hayato  Ikeda's 
famous  "income-doubling"  plan  in  the  1960s, 
and  what  will  happen  to  the  country  in  the 
process. 

Specifically,  it  is  a  question  of  the  future 
of  that  sushi  shop  delivery  boy  who  no  longer 
comes  for  the  lacquered  trays,  and  his  em- 
ployer, the  shop  owner.  And  It  is  a  question 
of  what  will  happen  to  the  majority  of  the 
Nation's  Industrial  laborers  who  work  in 
small  shops  and  factories  with  Inefficient 
machines,  at  relatively  low  wages. 

Faced  by  competition  from  foreign  goods, 
which  Japan  has  pledged  to  admit  more 
freely,  will  they  be  driven  to  the  wall?  And 
will  the  big  firms,  which  pay  better  wages 
to  their  own  employes  but  which  depend  on 
these  small  enterprises  for  component  parts 
and  for  distribution,  also  go  bankrupt? 

To  Improve  productivity,  the  government 
Is  encouraging  more  and  more  workers  to 
abandon  the  farms  and  small  shops  for  the 
more  efficient,  better-paying,  large  modern 
plants,  where  they  will  live  In  company  dor- 
mitories, eat  company  food,  take  vacations 
together  at  company  resorts.  Will  this  con- 
tribute to  democracy  and  Individualism,  so 
difficult  to  take  root  In  Japan  anyway,  or 
will  It  merely  pave  the  way  for  another  form 
of  communal  living? 

If  Japan  Is  to  expand  her  exports,  com- 
pete In  world  markets,  her  Industries  have 
to  modernise  even  further,  her  ports  and 
roads  must  he  expanded  and  improved.  As 
the  labor  shortage  worsens  In  the  1970s 
thanks  to  birth  control  and  abortion  In  the 
fifties.  It  will  become  more  imperative  than 
ever  that  all  of  Japan's  workers  attain  a  hlgti 
rate  of  productivity. 

But  what  will  happen  to  the  Ineflclent 
worker  too  old  to  learn  a  new  trade?     He 


Is  not  a  fringe  minority.  He  representa  a 
large  proportion  of  the  working  force,  and 
under  the  old  system  he  would  never  be  laid 
off  no  matter  how  useless  he  became.  But 
will  his  employer  be  able  to  live  up  to  this 
traditional  obligation  and  still  compete  with 
the  manufacturer  In  Germany  or  the  United 
States  who  pays  for  work  performed? 

The  Japanese  have  no  confident  answers 
for  those  questions.  Their  predictions  have 
not  been  very  accurate  in  the  past,  and  al- 
ready there  Is  serious  talk  of  revising  Ikeda's 
10-year  income-doubling  plan. 

First  advanced  In  1959,  the  plan  t)ecame 
official  government  policy  when  Ikeda  took 
over  as  Prime  Minister  in  1960.  It  calls  for 
an  average  annual  growth  of  7J2  percent  In 
the  gross  national  project  for  10  years  with 
an  eye  to  "catching  up  to  Europe's  standard 
of  living"  by  1980. 

But  in  1961,  the  first  year,  actual  growth 
was  14  percent.  This  "overheated"  growth 
also  resulted,  alarmingly,  in  such  an  increase 
In  capital  equipment  investment  that  the 
1970  figtire  for  investmenu  was  attained  in 
the  very  first  year. 

This  was  nearly  disastrous.  Since  much 
of  this  Investment  was  In  the  form  of  mod- 
em machinery  Imported  from  abroad — ma- 
chinery which  Japan,  of  course,  sorely 
needed — Japan  suddenly  found  herself  with 
a  balance-of-paymenu  problem,  a  labor 
shortage  (as  people  were  needed  to  man  the 
expanded  plants)  and,  shortly  thereafter 
surplus  production  of  heavy  Industrial  prod- 
ucts. 

Technical  measures  such  as  raising  the 
bank  rate,  cooled  the  excessive  growth, 
curbed  Investment,  and  managed  to  get  In- 
ternational payments  back  on  an  even  keel. 
Growth  In  1962  was  only  about  4  percent. 
But  thU  amounted  to  a  recession,  from 
which  the  country  is  only  now  emerging. 
Because  money  was  tight,  businessmen  used 
up  stockpiles  rather  than  buy,  so  the  prob- 
lem of  surplus  production  worsened  and 
there  was  a  scramble  for  export  expansion. 
But  while  the  surplus  forced  down  do- 
mestic prices  of  such  commodities  as  steel, 
consumer  prices  rose  drastlcaUy — and  are 
still  going  up — as  farm  production  fell  and 
urban  workers,  employed  in  constructing  the 
new  plants  or  mnning  them,  found  them- 
selves richer  than  ever. 

The  government  had  forecast  a  consumer 
price  rise  of  2.8  percent  last  year,  but  the 
actual  increase  was  6.7  percent.  The  danger 
of  inflation  Is  the  goverrmient's  most  pressing 
single  economic  problem. 

The  problem  is  to  keep  the  modem  section 
of  the  economy  from  expanding  so  fast 
that  prices  run  away,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  encourage  the  modernization  of  the  back- 
ward sectors  and  the  roads,  harbors,  and 
utUltles  that  are  still  far  from  sufficient  to 
support  the  kind  of  technological  society 
that    the    Japanese    dream    about. 

The  problem  will  be  made  more  difficult 
by  the  fact  that  Japan's  huge  labor  pool, 
which  supplied  the  muscle  for  the  expansion 
so  far,  win  reach  a  peak  in  the  next  couple  of 
years  and  then  start  to  decline.  And,  ready 
or  not.  Japan  will  have  to  open  her  doors  to 
more  foreign  products  or  risk  losing  the 
chance  to  expand  her  exports. 

Yet  no  one  doubts  the  capacity  of  the 
highly  literate,  skilled  and  ambitious  Japa- 
nese to  solve  these  problems,  and  others.  For 
despite  all  the  transformations  that  have 
taken  place  here  since  the  war.  most  Jap- 
anese still  retain  the  single-minded  pur- 
poeefulness.  the  willingness  to  submerge 
individual  ambitions  and  interests  for  what 
they  consider  to  be  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  nation,  that  enabled  them 
to  leap  from  crumbling  feudalism  to  mod- 
em statehood  In  two  generations,  and  from 
defeat  and  devastation  to  prosperity  and 
prominence  In  less  than  one. 

It's  not  rugged  Individualism,  or  Jeffer- 
sonlan  democracy,  but  It  works  tn  Japaoi. 
and  It  seems  to  be  what  the  Japanese  want. 
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Only  by  following  her  own  path  can  Japan 
attain  an  Influential  poaltlon  In  the  world 
"We  want  to  be  a  bridge  between  the  Indus- 
trialized nations  of  the  West  and  the  under- 
developed countries  of  Asia  and  Africa," 
Prime  Minister  Ikeda  has  said.  'We  under- 
stand them  both." 

PaiMB     MINISmt     SrNDS     caEXTINCS 

"The  promotion  of  true  understanding  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States  Is,  in  my 
view,  a  task  of  prime  Importance,  for  upon 
such  understanding  rests  the  effective  co- 
operation between  the  free  peoples  of  our 
two  nations  In  the  common  pursuit  of  the 
Ideals  of  peace  and  progress. 

"In  expressing  my  appreciation  to  the 
Washington  Post  for  Its  many  contrlbuUons 
to  the  strengthening  and  deepening  of  this 
understanding.  I  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
this  special  supplement  to  extend  greetings 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  to  re- 
affirm our  dedication  to  the  goal  we  share: 
that  truth.  Justice,  and  freedom  shall  pre- 
vail among  all  peoples  of  this  world. 

"Hayato    Ikzda, 
"Prime  Minister  of  Japan  " 

IProm    the    Wall    Street    Journal,    June    11. 

1963 1 
Japan's    Dkmoczac-t      A    Western    iNSTrrn- 

TTON    Is    RKSHAPEO    IN    SMALL    TOWNS 

(By  Igor  Oganesoff) 

MiSHiMA,  Japan — Half  a  dozen  years  ago. 
the  elder  citizens  of  this  bustling  town  de- 
cided to  And  a  sister  city  In  the  United  SUtes 
for  cultural  exchange  and  hit  upon  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  as  the  most  suitable  choice.  Cul- 
turally, of  course,  there  Isn't  much  similarity 
between  the  two  communities.  But  a  visitor 
here  quickly  notes  that  democratic  practices. 
as  Imposed  by  the  American  occupation  after 
the  war,  have  taken  Arm  root  In  small-town 
Japan,  though  they've  been  reshaped  by 
traditional  mores. 

Mlshlma.  with  Its  68.000  Inhabitants,  nes- 
tles at  the  foot  of  the  Hakone  Mountains 
about  70  miles  southwest  of  Tokyo.  Tradi- 
tionally, It  Is  one  of  the  53  stopping  places 
for  weary  travelers  on  horseback  or  foot  on 
the  historic  Tokaldo  route  between  Tokyo 
and  the  commercial  center  of  Osaka  Decor- 
ative pink  and  blue  neon  lights  are  strung 
along  the  paved  main  thoroughfare,  which 
is  the  Tokaldo,  lending  a  permanently  festive 
air  to  the  town. 

The  manunoth  wooden  arch  of  the  Shinto 
Grand  Shrine  of  Mlshlma.  300  years  old. 
today  contrasts  with  the  clean  modernity  of 
Tokyo  Rayon  Co  's  nylon  plant,  one  of  several 
Industries  In  the  town.  In  the  farmlands 
of  the  township,  rice  Is  the  main  crop  but 
farmers  also  grow  carrots,  radishes  and  cab- 
bage In  the  nearby  hills,  along  with  big. 
Juicy  strawberries. 

habdlt  ant  problems 
OB  the  highway  near  the  edge  of  town 
stands  Mlshlma  s  modernistic,  white  brick 
city  hall,  completed  in  late  1960  Here,  in  a 
spacious  conference  room,  tastefully  decor- 
ated In  Western  style,  stocky  40-year-old 
Mayor  Talzo  Hasegawa  discourses  on  Japa- 
nese municipal  politics  and  administration. 
He  made  his  first  trip  to  Pasadena  last  De- 
cember and  his  conference  room  Is  stacked 
with  abstract  paintings  by  Pasadena  artists, 
soon  to  be  put  on  exhibition  as  part  of  the 
cultural  exchange  program. 

Mayor  Hasegawa  cheerfully  observes  that 
his  prospering  town  has  hardly  any  prob- 
lems at  all,  save  a  nagging  but  not  critical 
water  shortage.  Paradoxically,  he  also  com- 
plains that  be  has  barely  enough  time  on  a 
weekend  to  read  a  few  pjages  of  a  Japanese 
best  seller,  much  less  Indulge  In  other  recre- 
ation. And  It  quickly  develops  that  his 
honor's  crammed  schedule  Is  far  less  the 
product  of  actual  chores  than  social  obliga- 
tions Imposed  by  Japanese  custom. 
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Thus,  three  or  four  times  a  week  he  at- 
tends meetings  of  VEirlous  citizens'  groups: 
Housewives,  shopkeepers,  factory  workers, 
religious  organizations,  and  the  like.  He 
makes  frequent  speeches  In  Mlshlma's  nine 
elementary  and  nine  high  schools,  as  well  as 
In  the  local  branch  of  the  national  Nlhon 
University,  a  private  Institution.  Here,  of 
course,  citizens  get  an  opportunity  to  air  any 
gripes  they  have  such  as  the  current  water 
problem  But  Mlshlma's  busy,  contented 
populace  really  haven't  enough  things  to 
discuss  to  warrant  such  Imposition  on  the 
mayor's  time  And.  like  most  Japanese, 
they  are  Inclined  to  take  life,  ungrudgingly, 
pretty  much  as  It  comes 

"Actually.  In  Japanese  custom  now.  this 
kind  of  contact  Is  simply  expected  of  him.  " 
one  of  the  mayor's  aids  explains  "He 
must  get  to  know  the  people  so  he  can  serve 
them  "  However,  this  official  admits  that, 
while  such  practice  admirably  serves  demo- 
cratic ends,  here  It  Is  more  a  matter  of  form 
than  substance  This  form  Is  Ingrained  In 
the  paternalism  of  the  traditional  Japanese 
feudal  system,  though  today  It  can  certainly 
help  the  mayor  to  get  reelected. 

STRIVE    rOR    UNANIMmr 

A  bit  different  are  Mayor  H&segawa's  ac- 
tivities In  currying  the  favor  of  the  city 
council,  an  elected.  30-member  body  which 
passes  ordinances  and  approves  city  proj- 
ects. Never  once.  In  his  30-month  tenure, 
has  the  city  council  denied  any  proposal  of 
the  mayor  But  this  encouraging  record 
Isn  t  enough  In  Japan. 

What  the  mayor  strives  for  Is  complete 
unanimity  within  the  council,  a  penchant 
common  on  all  levels  of  national  and  local 
government  In  Japan  No  politician  Is  con- 
tent simply  with  passage  of  his  proposals  by 
a  strong  majority;  he  feels  compelled  to 
bring  opponents  Into  line,  and  to  make  sure 
that  everyone  Is  satisfied  at  least  to  the 
f>olnt  of  withdrawing  open  opposition. 

Mayor  Hasegawa  describes  himself  as  an 
independent  and  declines  to  be  drawn  Into 
discussion  of  broader  Issues  "The  mayor  of 
a  small  town  should  not  have  party  affilia- 
tions. '  he  says,  sipping  from  a  cup  of  green 
tea  "I  am  Interested  only  In  the  welfare  of 
Mlshlma  town  "  He  Is.  by  standards  of 
Mlshlma.  a  highly  successful  businessman, 
which  serves  to  orient  his  political  views  to- 
ward the  conservative  side  Mr.  Hasegawa 
owned  a  furniture  factory  and  store,  which 
he  had  to  turn  over  legally  to  his  wife  when 
he  was  elected  mayor  The  couple  and  their 
three  young  children  live  In  a  rambling, 
straw-matted  house,  containing  a  modern. 
Western-style  living  room,  behind  the  fur- 
niture store 

CAMPAIGN    OUTLAY    LIMITED 

The  mayor  started  his  political  career  on 
the  part-time  city  council  where  he  served 
a  term  and  a  half,  or  6  years,  for  which 
he  was  paid  the  equivalent  of  $70  a  month 
Though  he  claims  he  had  no  support  from 
other  members  of  the  council.  Mr  Hasegawa 
received  enough  encouragement  from  other 
Influential  citizens  to  run  for  mayor  against 
the  incumbent,  a  member  of  Japan's  ruling 
conservative  Liberal-Democratic  Party,  who 
was  criticized  for  his  aloofness  to  Mlshlma's 
citizens.  Because  Japanese  law  forbids  a 
majority  candidate  In  a  town  the  size  of 
Mlshlma  to  spend  more  than  $1,400.  Mr 
Hasegawa  was  able  to  finance  the  campaign 
from  his  own  savings 

Once  In  office,  by  a  handsome  majority, 
the  Japanese  system  made  his  Job  simpler 
In  one  way  There  Is  virtually  no  patronage 
system  In  smaller  cities.  City  employees  up 
through  the  top  rank  are  almost  Invariably 
civil  service  and  firing  any  administrator 
Is  almost  taboo  So,  other  than  bringing  in 
a  couple  of  supporters  as  personal  assist- 
ants, Mr  Hasegawa  made  no  political  ap- 
pointments and  bis  election  supporters  mere- 


ly  went   back    to   their   regular   occuoatinr. 
after  the  elecUon.  k«uoh. 

The  spectacled  mayor  proudly  polnu  out 
that,  thanks  to  the  construction  of  the  nvi™, 
plant  and  branch  factories  of  a  natloi^ 
drug  firm  and  a  confectionery  concern  m 
shlma  has  boosted  Its  wage  levels  and  e'llmi" 
nated  unemployment.  Average  family  in" 
come  of  salaried  employees  runs  about  Hn 
monthly,  with  savings  averaging  $16  ,.' 
nlflcantly  above  national  average.  Dron  in 
at  Hlroshl  Yamato's  tiny  fish  restaurant  and 
he  tells  you  he  owns  a  station  wagon  fw 
his  business  and  a  sedan,  also  of  Japanese 
make,  for  personal  use.  Television  antennai 
sprout  from  nearly  every  roof  and  the  town'i 
10  small  movie  theaters  and  15  old-fa«hlon»d 
lfi:is  are  doing  brisk  business. 

EACTORIES   SUPPLY    HOUSING 

The  new  factories,  as  Is  Japanese  ciu- 
torn,  provide  their  own  housing  for  workers 
so  Mlshlma  has  been  spared  overcrowding 
from  the  Influx  of  technical  and  administra- 
tive employees  But  Mayor  Hasegawa  U  put- 
ting through  a  scheme  to  build  city-owned 
private  houses  to  rent  to  local  people  who 
want  to  Improve  their  dwelling  place  and  to 
attract  newcomers. 

The  Industrialization  of  Mlshlma  In  the 
last  few  years,  however,  has  also  brought  the 
town  Its  only  major  problem.  The  planu 
have  diverted  much  of  the  city's  water  sup- 
ply, so  that  faucets  sometimes  produce  little 
more  than  a  trickle  and  farmers  aren't  get- 
ting quite  enough  for  their  crops.  Mr  Hase- 
gawa's  office  Is  now  conducting  surveys  on 
new  water  sources  and  studying  plans  for  a 
small  dam  for  Irrigation  purixwes. 

Mlshlma's  total  city  budget  this  vear  runi 
around  $12  million,  of  which  a  local  resi- 
dence tax.  based  on  Income  and  applied 
uniformly  all  over  Japan,  provides  two-thlrda 
The  National  Government  kicked  In  $150, 
000  and  the  rest  came  from  city  real  estate 
and  utilities  taxes.  One-quarter  of  Ml- 
shlma's municipal  expenditure,  the  biggest 
chunk,  goes  into  education. 

In  addition  to  his  monthly  salary  of  $280 
the  mayor  has  a  personal  expense  fund  of 
$'230  each  month  He  makes  weekly  trips  to 
Shlzuoka,  the  prefectural  capital,  and  to 
Tokyo  on  occasion  for  official  business  He 
also  regularly  entertains  some  of  Mlshlma's 
Influential  townsmen  at  a  local  bar  or  res- 
taurant, sometimes  calling  In  a  couple  of 
the  city's  40  geisha  girls  to  pour  sake  or 
chant  folksongs.  And  he  seems  to  find  this 
blend  of  Western  democracy  and  Japanese 
custom  as  rewarding  as  the  rest  of  Ml- 
shlma's citizenry  d(.>e8 


COSPONSORSHIP  OF  S.  1693  ON  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  an  editorial  in  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Sunday  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  Ad- 
vertiser, "the  racial  issue  is  the  greatest 
single  unfinished  piece  of  domestic  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States  ' 

Recent  events  in  BirminRham.  Phila- 
delphia, and  other  parts  of  the  Nation 
seem  to  underline  this  fact  increasingly 

One  of  the  key  issues  at  stake  in  these 
areas  of  strife  is  the  denial  to  American 
citizens  first  amendment  freedoms  to 
assemble  and  petition  for  redress  of  their 
grievances. 

Yet.  there  exLsts  at  the  present  time  no 
Federal  law  enabling  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  go  into  court  and  secure  these 
rights  for  Americans. 

The  Attorney  General  himself  has  said 
that  he  has  no  authority  to  bring  such 
suits  because  Congress  did  not  pass  any 
legislation  giving  him  the  authority  to 


protect  the  constitutional  rights  to  equal 
opportunity. 

Be  pointed  out  that  the  Federal  courts. 
for  example,  have  ruled  In  recent  cases 
^iAt  the  Justice  £>epartaient  does  not 
bBve  the  rlglit  to  sue  for  desegregation 
of  schools  In  the  absence  of  congres- 
sional action. 

To  protect  these  rights  effectively,  I 
am  cosponsorlng  a  bill,  numbered  S. 
1693.  which  would  empower  the  Attorney 
General  to  Institute  civil  proceedings  for 
Injimctlve  and  other  relief  to  redress  all 
deprivations  of  constitutional  rights. 

This  measure  was  proposed  originally 
by  President  Eisenhower,  and  it  deserves 
renewed  consideration  today. 

I  believe  that  this  proposal  would  be 
a  significant  step  forwaid  in  the  present 
racial  crisis. 


THE  NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITUTE 
SHOULD  CONDUCT  A  FAIR  TEST 
OP  KREBIOZEN  NOW 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  Dr.  Ivy  and  Dr.  Durovic  have  filed 
a  plan  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration for  Krebiozen,  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
to  delay  further  a  fair  test  of  Krebiozen. 

Obstacles  to  a  fair  test  for  Krebiozen 
have  been  erected  and  maintained  for 
years  due  to  the  obstinate  and  often  Ir- 
rational opposition  to  a  fair  test  by  or- 
ganized medicine  and  especially  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Their  in- 
fluence has  dominated  both  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  which  should  act  in  the 
public  interest  and  as  objective  govern- 
mental agencies  and  not  as  pawns  for 
organized  medicine. 

REASONS  FOR  A   FAIR  TEST 

There  are  two  general  reasons  and 
three  specific  reasons  why  a  fair  test  for 
Krebiozen  by  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute should  proceed  immediately. 

The  two  general  reasons  are : 

KONTOXIC  DRUG 

First  The  drug  is  nontoxic,  and  no  re- 
sponsible source  even  among  its  op- 
ponents has  claimed  otherwise.  It  has 
been  used  on  thousands  of  patients  with- 
out harmful  side  effects.  This  is  ad- 
mitted by  proponents  and  opponents 
alike. 

HUNDREDS   OF   SUBSTANCES   TESTED 

Second.  The  National  Cancer  Institute 
has  tested,  literally,  hundreds  of  sub- 
stances for  possible  use  In  the  manage- 
ment of  cancer.  Some  of  these  have  had 
toxic  side  effects.  Few  of  them  have  had 
anything  like  the  objective  evidence  to 
justify  testing  that  is  available  on  Kre- 
biozen. 

The  three  specific  reasons  why  a  test 
is  Justified  are : 

THE  STANDING  OF  DR.    IVY 

First.  The  generally  acknowledged 
ability  and  standing  of  its  chief  sponsor. 
Dr.  Andrew  Ivy. 

I>r.  Ivy  set  up  the  Naval  Medical  Re- 
search Institute  at  BeLhesda  and  served 
as  its  director  for  neai  ly  a  year. 


Dr.  Ivy  was  president  of  the  American 
Physiological  Society  from  193S  to  184L 

Dr.  Ivy  was  selected  by  the  American 
Medical  Association's  board  oi  trustees 
to  represent  the  allied  governments  at 
the  trials  of  the  German  medical  men 
after  World  War  IL 

Dr.  Ivy  was  vice  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  and  was  in  charge  of 
its  medical  schools. 

Dr.  Ivy  has  contributed  a  dozen  or 
more  papers  on  cancer  research,  either 
alone  or  with  others,  to  the  leading  medi- 
cal journals. 

Dr.  Ivy  has  discovered  a  number  of  the 
hormones  of  the  himian  body. 

Dr.  Ivy  was  named  executive  director 
of  the  National  Advisory  Cancer  Coun- 
cil—1947-51— and  advised  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  on  cancer  research 
because  of  his  wide  knowledge  and  back- 
ground. 

Dr.  Ivy  was  a  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society. 

Dr.  Ivy  is  one  of  the  foremost  pa- 
thologists and  medical  and  cancer  re- 
search experts  in  the  country  today. 

STATISTICAL  AND  OBJBCm'K  CVIDENCZ 

Second.  The  drug  should  be  tested  be- 
cause of  the  vast  statistical  and  objective 
evidence  submitted  by  Dr.  Ivy  to  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute.  The  statistical 
information  was  for  4,200  cases  and  for 
35  tumor  types  treated  with  Krebiozen. 
It  indicated  that  the  tumor  was  de- 
creased on  the  average  in  35  percent  of 
the  cases,  varying  with  the  kind  of  tumor. 
The  timior  was  arrested  in  51  percent  of 
the  cases.  In  14  percent  of  the  cases 
the  tumor  was  imaffected  or  increased. 

In  addition,  the  clinical  records  on 
several  hundred  cases  are  now  actually 
in  the  hands  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. Most  of  these  have  been 
collected  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. 

These  latter  records,  which  include 
biopsy  reports  which  prove  the  patients 
had  cancer,  and  the  physicians'  reports 
of  the  actual  regression  of  the  tumors  in 
some  cases,  and  the  relief  of  pain  in 
many  others,  are  far  more  adequate, 
factual,  and  scientific  evidence  than  the 
records  and  information  which  have  led 
to  the  testing  of  literally  hundreds  of 
other  substances. 

THE    PATIENTS    THEMSELVES 

Third.  I  personally  have  talked  with 
and  heard  the  stories  of  over  100  pa- 
tients. They  have  not  merely  said  that 
Krebiozen  was  helpful  to  them  in  the 
sense  that  it  created  a  general  sense  of 
euphoria  or  eased  pain,  but  many  of 
them  have  come  with  medical  records 
and  biopsy  reports  from  reputable 
physicians  that  they  had  cancer. 

Many  of  them  believe  they  are  alive 
today  because  of  this  c^ug.  Some  of 
their  records  indicate  they  must  have 
Krebiozen  to  survive.  They  believe  that 
Krebiozen,  like  insulin  for  the  diabetic. 
is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  them. 

Since  a  natural  regression  of  a  malig- 
nant tumor  occurs  only   very  rarely 

estimates  are  only  one  In  tens  of  thou- 
sands, and  I  am  told  that  many  physi- 
cians practice  for  life  without  seeing 
such  a  case — the  physical  presence  of 


these  iJatients  Is  extremely  persuasive 
erldenee  of  the  drug's  beneficial  effects. 

TVIDTKCE     MOKZ    THAW    ADXQUATB    VOS    A    TAIM 


Ihese  reasons  and  this  evidence  does 
not  lead  me  to  take  the  position  that 
Krebiozen  is  a  cure  for  cancer.  I  would 
not  be  so  unscientific.  Dr.  Ivy  does  not 
take  such  a  position. 

The  position  I  take  Is  that  these  facts 
are  more  than  adequate  to  justify  a  fair 
test  for  Krebiozen  and  a  fair  test  now. 
And  a  fair  test  means  one  by  those  who 
are  not  hostile  to  the  drug  or  one  set  up 
and  carried  out  by  hostile  and  prejudiced 
persons. 

What  do  the  opponents  of  Krebiozen 
and  the  AMA  have  to  fear?  If  the  sub- 
stance is  worthless,  a  truly  fair  test  will 
show  that.  If  they  are  so  certain  it  is 
worthless,  why  do  they  continue  to  ob- 
ject to  a  fair  test? 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  now 
has  enough  objective  evidence  before  it 
to  start  to  test  now.  Dr.  Endicott  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  Indicated 
to  me  in  a  private  conversation  that 
there  Is  no  need  for  further  animal  tests 
because  the  drug  Is  admittedly  nontoxic 
and  thousands  of  himmn  patients  have 
already  used  the  drug  without  toxic 
effects. 

I  think  there  should  be  a  test  now. 
While  I  cannot  speak  officially  for  others 
in  the  Congress.  I  do  know  that  dozens 
of  others  share  my  view  that  there 
should  now  be  a  fair  test  of  the  drug. 

I  hope  the  Cancer  Institute  and  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  will  get 
on  with  the  test  and  not  carry  out  de- 
laying tactics  intended  to  keep  the  pro- 
gram in  perpetual  limbo. 


GOVERNMENT  COMPETITION  WITH 
FREE  ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago,  I  introduced  S.  1093.  which  was 
also  sponsored  by  Senators  McClellan. 
MuNDT,  Byrd,  Williaks  of  Delaware, 
Thttrmond,  Tower,  Miller,  suid  Dirksen. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  establish 
a  policy  leading  to  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion, insofar  as  possible,  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment competition  with  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  whose  taxes  pay  in  great 
part  for  the  Federal  competitive  activi- 
ties. Early  action  on  the  bill  is  urgently 
needed,  particularly  as  we  see  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Initiatiiig  more  and 
more  activities  which  could  just  as  well 
be  carried  out  by  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Iron  Age 
magazine  for  June  13  on  this  topic  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Mttst  We  Relearn  Hard-Learned  TRtrrH 
Prom  Othibs? 

Getting  Government  out  of  competition 
with  private  Industry  has  long  been  a  rallying 
cry  of  bvisinessmen. 

80  far.  It  has  had  Uttle  effect.  Uaybe 
people  are  tired  of  hearing  about  it.  Or  they 
figure  Government  has  been  in  private  busi- 
ness areas  so  long  there's  no  use  fighting  it. 
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Then.  too.  there  are  those  who  aec  nothing 
wrong  In  aU  of  thli.  They  believe  Govern- 
ment •operated  businesses  are  more  efficient 
or  offer  better  value  for  the  money.  We  are 
not  talking  about  Government  operations 
necessary  for  national  security. 

There  has  been  some  nibbling  at  the  prob- 
lem over  the  years.  Studies  upon  studies 
have  been  made.  Invariably,  they  turn  up 
cases  of  inefflclency  and  waste  And  with 
them  strong  recommendations  urging  less 
Government  competition  with  business 

Based  on  these  reports,  some  of  this  has 
been  done.  The  Government  no  longer  oper- 
ates a  barge  line  In  Mississippi  Synthetic 
rubber  and  some  World  War  II  defense  plants 
have  been  sold  off  at  a  small  percent  on  the 
dollar     They  became  taxpayers. 

However,  there's  still  a  long  way  to  go. 
For  example,  the  Government  still  operates 
shipyards  built  for  the  World  War  II  peak 
This  Is  In  face  of  expert  opinion  which  claims 
Navy  vessels  can  be  built  In  private  yards  for 
16  to  25  percent  less  This  would  save  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

If  anything,  the  battle  to  keep  Government 
out  of  competition  Is  losing  ground.  The 
Government  has  entered  new  areas  in  recent 
years.  Activities  are  operated  that  should 
have  been  dropped  long  ago  Some  estimates 
put  the  increase  In  Government  activities 
under  this  administration  at   $2   billion. 

The  fact  Is.  no  one  can  say  accurately  how 
much  the  Government  has  Invested  In  busi- 
ness operations.  The  low  figure  often  used 
Is  $30  billion.  Some  say  It  may  run  five 
times  that  figure — or  more 

This  Is  too  big  an  amount  for  most  people 
to  contemplate — perhaps  too  big  to  Jar  them 
out  of  their  complacency.  If  so.  then  we 
might  take  a  tip  from  one  of  our  hard-hitting 
allies  and  competitors — West  Germany. 

This  government  has  had  plenty  of  past 
experience  with  governmental  control  of 
business.  Yet.  In  recent  times  It  has  gone 
about  shucking  off  businesses  such  as  ship- 
yards, steel  mills.  Iron  ore  mlnee.  and  power 
stations.  It  has  put  almost  none  under  gov- 
ernment control 

So  It  seems  that  others  are  now  teaching 
us  the  hard-learned  lessons  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

Fortunately,  all  have  not  given  up  the  fight 
to  get  Government  out  of  business.  There 
are  now  five  bills  before  Congress,  all  pretty 
much  directed  to  the  same  end. 

If  any  of  them  get  through,  they  will  go  a 
long  way  to  setting  things  to  rights  again. 
Freed  businesses  would  lessen  the  tax  bur- 
den and  add  to  tax  revenues. 

This  Is  one  way  to  get  this  country  moving 
Etjoene  C  Bkaudet.  Editor. 


interests,     relationships,      equipment      Over   the   years   the 


CONGRESS.    TOO,    HAS    CONFLICTS 
OP  INTERESTS 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  been  grateful  this  year,  as  in  the 
past  to  cosponsor  with  my  distinguished 
colleagoie  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Case] 
measures  designed  to  subject  Congress  to 
the  same  ethical  standards  as  we  de- 
mand from  the  executive  and  judiciary. 
Senator  Case's  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
ethics  in  Government  is  unparalleled 
and  his  craftsmanship  in  formulating  an 
articulate  and  legislative  scheme  for 
achieving  these  ends  must  surely  com- 
mend itself  to  the  conscience  of  this  body. 

S.  1261,  which  we  have  proposed,  is 
based  upon  the  premise  that  full  dis- 
closure of  financial  interests  offers  the 
most  effective  protection  against  the 
misuse  of  public  position  for  private  gain. 
We  believe  that  a  requirement  of  full 
disclosure  of  the  facts  la  a  far  more 
workable  approach  than  an  attempt  by 
law  to  draw  a  precise  line  between  proper 


and    improper 
and  conduct. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  on  May  19.  1963. 
Senator  Case  forcibly  stated  the  need  for 
public  disclosure  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  top  staff  of  the  legislative 
branch,  of  their  financial  interests  and 
their  dealings  with  executive  agencies  at 
the  behest  of  a  party  in  interest. 

Senator  Case  writes: 

Public  disclosure  is  not  a  new  principle 
Preventive  rather  than  punitive  In  approach. 
It  already  applies.  In  part,  to  the  field  of 
campaign  contributions  and  expenditures 
It  Is  particularly  appropriate  In  an  area 
where  fiat  prohibition  might  raise  questions 
of  Infrln^ijement  upon  the  right  of  the  people 
to  elect  the  representative  of  their  choice, 
be  he  rogue  or  shining  knight  Certainly,  It 
would  help  to  give  the  electorate  a  better 
basis  on  which  to  Judge  their  representa- 
tives' actions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tiiis  ad- 
mirable article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress.  Too,  Has  Conixicts  or  Interests 
(By  Hon  CurroRD  P  Case,  of  New  Jersey) 
The  Congress  Ls  taking  a  beating.  But  I 
am  afraid  that,  at  least  to  some  extent.  It 
has  had  It  coming.  For  too  long  Congress 
has  followed  a  double  standard  of  conduct, 
preaching  one  thing  and  often  permitting  Its 
Members  to  practice  another 

In  recent  weeks  the  press  has  highlighted 
accounts  of  high  living  abroad  on  committee 
expense  accounts,  no-show  relatives  on  con- 
gressional payrolls.  nUlUons  of  dollars  for 
new  congressional  offices,  allegations  of  per- 
sonal profiteering  from  Inside  knowledge  of 
congressional  plans,  suggestions  of  Improper 
Influence  In  behalf  of  certain  would-be  Gov- 
ernment contractors. 

Taken  all  together,  they  add  up  to  a  most 
unattractive  picture.  No  matter  that  It  Is 
distorted,  that  for  the  misdeeds  of  a  few  the 
whole  Congress  Is  maligned.  Many  an  aver- 
age citizen  finds  In  such  accounts  confirma- 
tion of  a  cynical  view  of  politicians  toward 
which  he  is  already  disposed. 

The  extent  to  which  the  double  standard 
prevails  In  Washington  shows  up  sharply  In 
the  way  Congress  deals  with  conflict-of- 
interest  problems  of  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  way  It  handles,  or  does 
not  handle,  thoee  of  Its  own  Members  and 
staff. 

I  remember,  for  example,  a  meeting  a  few 
years  ago  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  was  then  a  member,  on  a 
Presidential  nomination  for  a  vacancy  on 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
The  nominee,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  had 
previously  served  the  Government  with  dis- 
tinction. His  qualifications  were  not  ques- 
tioned. Nonetheless,  he  was  there  to  with- 
draw his  nomination.  The  explanation  helps 
to  highlight  the  double  standard  that  today 
prevails  in  Washington: 

The  Federal  Communications  Act  forbids 
any  meml>er  or  employee  of  the  Commission 
to  have  any  financial  Interest  in  the  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  communications  equip- 
ment. Indeed,  the  prohibiten  is  so  stringent 
that  It  extends  to  an  Interest  In  a  company 
owning  stock  In  a  manufacturing  or  sales 
company  In  the  communications  field 

As  It  happened,  the  nominee  had  a  prudent 
father  Some  years  before  he  had  estab- 
lished a  small.  Irrevocable  trust  fund  for 
his  two  sons,  to  be  managed  by  trustees  out- 
side the  family  Soon  after  Its  establish- 
ment the  trustees  Invested  a  portion  of  the 
funds  In  stock  of  a  well-known  electrical 
firm    which    manufactures    communications 
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«  stock  h»-i 
greatly  Increased  In  value  and  at  the  tlnvT^ 
the  hearing  the  trustees  could  not  justify  u 
sale.  In  the  light  of  their  fiduciary  dn!. 
Since  neither  beneficiary  had  any  contmi 
over  the  Investments  made  by  the  trust  km 
the  trust  Itself  was  Irrevocable,  there  » 
no  way  In  which  the  nominee  could  div^ 
himself  of  this  Involuntary  financial  Intercn 
The  committee  agreed  that  It  came  within 
the  proscription  of  the  act.  The  provlsloiu 
of  the  act  are  clear,  and  I  do  not  question 
them  or  the  Tightness  of  the  decision  to  with 
draw  But  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
contrast  between  the  stringent  restrtcUoni 
on  membership  on  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  and  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  any  restriction  on  membership  on 
the  Senate  committee  that  oversees  the 
FCC  and  passes  on  legislation  in  the  com 
munlcatlons  field. 

Another  hearing  on  a  Presidential  nom- 
ination comes  to  mind.  The  nominee,  from 
private  Industry,  had  worked  for  his  firm 
through  the  first  8  months  of  the  year  in 
which  he  was  nominated.  He  had  relln- 
quished  all  financial  Interest  In  the  flrm 
which  did  some  work  for  the  Government 
but  was  hopeful  that  he  might  \ye  permitted 
to  take  half  of  the  year's  share  In  the  profit- 
sharing  plan  of  the  company 

With  some  reluctance,  I  felt  obliged  to 
point  out  that  this  seemed  Inconsistent  with 
the  clear  Intent  of  the  law,  since  the  com- 
pany's proflu  were  calculated  on  a  yearly 
basis  and  the  value  of  a  6-month'8  share 
would  be  determined  partly  by  the  profiu 
realized  In  the  second  half  of  the  year  The 
committee  agreed. 

Again  our  action  highlighted  the  difference 
between  standards  applied  to  executive  sp- 
potntees  and  the  Members  of  Congress.  Por 
Memt)ers  of  Congress  may.  and  do,  sit  on 
committees  which  act  on  measures  that,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  affect  their  personal  fi- 
nancial interests.  And,  on  occasion.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  attempted  to  Influence 
the  actions  or  decisions  of  an  executive 
agency  from  which  they  stood  to  benefit  per- 
sonally. 

Certain  provisions  of  our  confilct-of- 
mterest  statute  do  apply  to  the  Member* 
of  Congress.  It  Is  a  crime,  for  example 
under  one  section  of  the  United  States  Code 
for  a  Member  of  Congress,  as  well  as  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  Sutet, 
directly  or  Indirectly  to  receive  compensa- 
tion for  any  service  rendered  either  by  him- 
self or  by  another  In  a  matter  In  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  party  And  Members  ol 
Congress  have  been  convicted  for  violating 
this  ban 

But  other  provisions  omit  mention  of 
Members  of  Congress  One  of  them  Is  the 
provision  that  led  to  the  Invalidation  of  the 
Dixon-Yates  contract  because  one  of  the 
participants  had  acted  for  the  Government 
In  a  matter  In  which  his  own  firm  had  an 
Interest, 

Of  the  overall  public  policy  embodied  In 
this  statute.  Chief  Justice  Warren  wrote  In 
the  Dixon-Yates  case:  "The  moral  principle 
upon  which  the  statute  Is  based  has  lU 
foundation  In  the  Blblcal  admonition  that 
no  man  may  serve  two  masters,  Matthew 
vl:  24.  a  maxim  which  is  efp>eclally  pertinent 
If  one  of  the  masters  happens  to  be  economic 
self-interest  Consonant  with  this  salutary 
moral  purpose,  Congress  has  drafted  a  statute 
which  speaks  In  very  comprehensive  terms  " 
If  this  Is  good  public  policy  for  Congresi 
to  prescribe  for  the  Government  generally. 
Is  It  any  less  good  for  Congress  Itself? 

To  put  It  another  way:  If  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  Is  a  stockholder  acts  In  hl» 
congressional  capacity  to  apply  pressure  on 
an  executive  agency  to  maintain  or  expand 
a  program  which  will  benefit  the  company 
In  which  he  holds  stock.  Is  this  any  leas 
reprehensible  than  If  he  were  acting  as  » 
paid  representative  of   the  company?     Dot* 
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the  fact  that  be  is  a  Member  of  Congress 
dispel  that  possibility  of  suspicion  which 
the  statute  seeks  to  avoid?  If  the  doctrine, 
"What  "8  good  for  General  Motors  is  good  for 
the  country,"  Is  considered  at  beet  naive 
when  expressed  by  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  is  it  less  so  when  proclaimed 
by  a  member  of  the  legislative  branch? 

Perhaps  It  would  be  unrealistic  to  sriggest 
that  Members  of  Congress  should  be  required 
to  divest  themselves  of  all  financial  interests 
which  might  conceivably  be  affected  by  legis- 
lation or  by  the  action  of  executive  agencies 
under  the  purview  of  a  committee  on  which 
a  Member  serves.  But  should  a  Member  of 
Congress,  whose  law  firm  represents  a  com- 
mon carrier,  act  as  a  committee  member,  or 
vote  on  the  fioor.  on  measures  affecting  com- 
mon carriers?  Or  should  one  with  btislness 
associations  In  the  mining  Industry  pass  on 
such  measures  as  depletion  allowances? 

We  expect  a  member  of  the  judicial  branch 
to  disqualify  himself  from  sitting  in  a  case 
where  his  personal  Interests  or  associations 
might  be  thought  to  color  his  view.  The 
same  holds  true  for  the  executive  branch. 
And  the  same  practice  should  be  followed  in 
Congress. 

It  would,  I  think,  be  Impossible  to  frame 
statutory  provisions  adequately  dealing  with 
this  problem  in  the  infinitely  broad  and 
varied  situations  with  which  Congress,  and 
Members  of  Congress,  have  to  deal.  Yet  there 
is.  I  believe,  a  way  In  which  Congress  can 
provide  better  protection  than  now  exists  for 
the  public  Interest,  and  In  a  manner  con- 
sonant with  Its  elective  status.  That  Is  by 
applying  the  principle  of  public  disclosure  to 
the  financial  Interests  of  members  and  top 
staffs  of  the  legislative  branch  and  to  their 
dealings  with  executive  agencies  at  the  be- 
hest of  a  party  In  interest. 

Accordingly,  first  with  Senator  Richard 
Nevberger  and  later  with  his  widow.  Sen- 
ator Maurine  NEtTBERcra,  I  have  proposed  In 
this  and  three  preceding  Congresses  legisla- 
tion that  would  require  that  all  top  officials 
In  the  legislative,  as  well  as  the  executive, 
branch  report  annually  their  sources  of  In- 
come. Including  gifts  worth  $100  or  more, 
and  their  financial  assets  and  liabilities! 
The  reports  would  also  Include  a  statement 
of  all  dealings  In  securities  or  commodities 
and  all  purchases  and  sales  of  real  property. 
They  would  be  filed  with  the  Comptroller 
General  as  public  records  available  to  l>oth 
press  and  public. 

A  second  part  of  our  bill.  In  which  Sena- 
tor Joseph  S.  Clark  has  now  Joined  as  co- 
sponsor,  would  also  apply  the  principle  of 
disclosure  to  all  oral  or  written  communica- 
tions to  regulatory  agencies,  concerning  par- 
ticular cases.  Including  communications 
from  Members  of  Congress  or  members  of  the 
executive  branch  outside  the  agency  In- 
volved. For  example,  all  communications, 
routine  or  otherwl.-^e.  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress In  behalf  of  a  particular  application 
for  a  broadcasting  license  from  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  would  be  made 
a  part  of  the  public  record  of  the  proceed- 
ing. 

Public  disclosure  Is  not  a  new  principle 
Preventive  rather  than  punitive  In  approach 
It  already  applies.  In  part,  to  the  field  of 
campaign  contributions  and  expenditures 
It  is  particularly  appropriate  In  an  area 
where  fiat  prohibition  might  raise  questions 
of  Infringement  upon  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  elect  the  representative  of  their  choice 
be  he  rogue  or  shining  knight.  Certainly  it 
would  help  to  give  the  electorate  a  better 
Som"  *^'ch  to  Judge  their  representatives* 

To  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  and  to  Indi- 
vidual Members  of  It.  a  requirement  for  dls- 
^OEure  of  financial  Interests  would  be  of 
«nH  i  i",  helping  to  dispel  the  cynicism 
and  disdain  with  which  so  many  citizens 
\ie*  the  political  practitioner.  This  atti- 
tude is,  I  am  convinced,  for  the  most  part  un- 
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fair.  In  my  experience,  the  great  majority 
of  Members  of  Congress  are  honest,  con- 
scientious men,  trying  to  do  the  best  Job 
they  can  in  the  interests  of  the  Nation  and 
their  State  or  district.  Nonetheless,  there 
is  no  denying  the  low  estate  In  which  politics 
is  held  by  all  too  many  of  our  citizens,  as 
public-opinion  polls  have  repeatedly  shown. 
For  officials  In  the  executive  branch  and 
particularly  In  regulatory  and  semljudlclal 
agencies,  the  obligation  to  file  regular  finan- 
cial reports  would  be  both  preventive  and 
salutary.  The  maintenance  of  public  con- 
fidence In  the  Integrity  of  administrative 
processes  Is  essential.  With  them  rest  de- 
terminations that  may  vitally  affect  the  well- 
being  of  particular  enterprises  or  industries 
and  the  communities  of  which  these  are 
part. 

The  necessity  of  making  such  a  report 
would  serve  at  least  as  a  stop-and-thlnk 
warning.  At  the  same  time,  In  conJuncUon 
with  the  requirement  for  disclosure  of  com- 
munications. It  would  tend  to  check  the  all 
too  prevalent  Inclination  to  ascribe,  without 
tangible  ground,  any  particular  decision  to 
Influence  or  a  fix.  Contrary  to  common  sup- 
position, these  factors  are,  I  believe,  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule. 

Supjxjrt  for  the  principle  of  disclosure  Is 
growing.  Other  bills  similar  to  ours  have 
been  Introduced  In  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
Several  candidates  for  high  office  have  made 
public  In  one  form  or  another  their  financial 
worth.  Some  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
publicly  disclosed  major  Investments.  Not 
long  ago  the  Secretary  of  Defense  released  a 
statement  of  his  financial  situation  and 
holdings. 

To  accomplish  the  objective,  however,  dis- 
closure should  apply  equally  to  all — and  to 
the  same  extent.  And  It  should  Include  In- 
come from  all  sources  and  gifts. 

Admittedly.  Congress  Is  historically  loath 
to  discipline  Itself,  even  In  enlightened  self- 
interest.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  Members 
are  generally  sensitive  to  public  opinion. 
With  enough  prodding,  by  both  the  public 
and  the  press,  we  will  yet  take.  I  believe,  af- 
firmative action  to  merit  greater  confldence 
and  respect. 

The  simplest,  most  feasible,  and,  in  the 
long  run.  most  effective  method  of  achieving 
that  end  is  to  assure  the  public  and  press 
continuous,  ready  access  to  all  the  facts  rele- 
vant to  the  conduct  of  the  Nation's  legUla- 
tlve  business. 


PACIFIC  TELEPHONE  PLAYS  ESSEN- 
TIAL ROLE  IN  ATTRACTING  BUS- 
INESSES TO  CALIFORNIA 
Mr.  ENGLE.     Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  read  an  informative  and  well-writ- 
ten pamphlet  published  by  the  Pacific 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  for  its  em- 
ployees.   It  deals  principally  with   the 
job  needs  that  have   been  created   by 
California's    population    explosion — and 
the  important  part  that  advanced  com- 
munications systems  play  in  meeting  this 
challenge. 

I  commend  the  pamphlet  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pamph- 
let was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Urgent  Need  in  Calitornia,  1,750,000  New 
Jobs  in  7  Years— Where  Will  They  Come 
From? 

In  1860.  California  had  379.994  people.  New 
York  Stete  had  3,880.735.  One  hundred 
years  later,  California  had  15.^17,204  people, 
and  New  York  had  16,782.304.  Early  In 
1963.  California  passed  New  York  hf  the 
most  populous  State  of  all. 


This  kind  of  growth  results  In  tremendous 
new  wealth  and  many  other  benefits.  But  it 
brings  problems,  too — and  sometimes  the 
problems  seem  to  overshadow  the  bonanza. 
From  border  to  border,  communities  must 
bear  the  burdens  Imposed  by  the  need  for 
new  schools,  roads,  hospitals,  water,  and 
waste  disposal  systems,  while  utility  com- 
panies must  work  at  forced  draft  to  supply 
the  growing  population  with  such  essentials 
as  gas.  electricity,  and  communication  serv- 
ices. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  need  of 
all  Is  a  steady  supply  of  new  jobs  and  work 
opportunities  for  payrolls  to  support  the  In- 
creasing population.  Thousands  of  new 
jobs  are  needed  every  single  month,  and  will 
be.  so  long  as  growth  continues  at  or  near  the 
present  rate.  It  U  estimated  that  1,7&0.000 
new  Jobs  will  have  to  be  created  In  California 
to  support  Its  growth  between  now  and  1970. 
Where  will  these  jobs  come  from?  Nat- 
urally, growth  and  expansion  of  businesses  al- 
ready here  will  provide  many  of  them.  But 
most  of  them  can  only  come  from  new  busi- 
nesses, new  factories,  and  other  new  enter- 
prises that  will  be  attracted  to  serve  the  vast, 
booming  western  markets,  or  to  take  advan- 
tage of  special,  favorable  conditions.  What 
is  needed  to  attract  these  new  enterprises  to 
California?  What  factors  are  Important  to 
a  prospective  Industrial  newcomer? 

With  few  exceptions,  the  Golden  State  of- 
fers the  conmion  essentials:  water,  transpor- 
tation, fuels  and  electricity,  manpower,  raw 
materials,  building  sites,  housing,  educa- 
tional and  cultural  advantages,  climate,  rec- 
reational facilities,  and  many  other  things. 
Even  more  Important,  California  offers  po- 
tential manufacturers  one  of  the  world's 
largest  and  most  promising  markets  for  goods 
and  services  of  every  description.  Markets, 
of  course,  are  a  basic  requirement. 

A  favorable  business  climate  Is  of  great  im- 
portance to  Industrial  newcomers.  The  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature  recognized  this  need 
In  passing  an  assembly  resolution.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  caution  against  actions  by  the  leg- 
islative or  executive  branches  of  the  State 
government  that  might  deter  the  Investment 
of  capital  or  the  creation  of  needed  payrolls. 
Another  factor  of  major  lmp>ortance  to  in- 
dustrial growth  Is  superior  telephone  serv- 
ice, and  the  growing  range  of  advanced 
communication  systems  which  spring  from 
technical  developments  in  this  field.  Com- 
munication Is  no  longer  simply  telephone! 
and  teletypes.  Being  able  to  provide  the 
complex  systems  offered  by  Pacific  Telephone 
plays  an  essential  role  in  attracting  busi- 
nesses to  California. 

Among  these  services  are  electronic  data 
handling  systems  used  In  conjunction  with 
regular  telephones,  closed  circuit  TV  chan- 
nels, facsimile  transmission,  nationwide  dial 
teletypewriter  networks,  and  many  other 
modern  Innovations  In  service  and  equip- 
ment. These  make  It  faster,  easier  and  less 
costly  for  modern  businesses  and  Industries 
to  meet  their  essential  needs. 

Steady  Improvement  and  expansion  of  tele- 
phone services  In  California  has  required 
enormous  efforts,  and  expenditures  by  Pa- 
clflc  Telephone  of  more  than  $2%  billion  In 
the  last  10  years.  And  this  expansion  must 
continue. 

California  already  profits  from  this  expan- 
sion In  scores  of  Important  ways — In  addi- 
tion to  Improved  telephone  services.  Thou- 
sands of  new  jobs  have  been  created,  and 
thousands  more  are  supported  by  our  huge 
construction  program.  The  effect  of  these 
jobs  Is  far-reaching.  According  to  the  UB. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  every  100  new  factory 
workers  bring  to  a  community  an  average 
total  of  $710,000  more  each  year  In  personal 
Income.  This  supports  65  more  people  In 
nonmanufacturlng  Jobs.  It  buys  97  more 
cars.  It  supports  100  more  households.  3 
more  retail  establishments,  and  results  In 
$331,000  more  in  retail  sales  per  year. 
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But  Important  u  Jobs  are.  our  primary 
task  at  Paetllo  Teleptkone  Is  to  b«  sure  that 
adequate  modem  oocunanlcaaona  will  be 
available  to  meet  the  needs  of  CalUomlal 
frowth.  This  reqtilres  an  Inveetment  of  well 
over  $1  mllllon  every  day  for  construction 
and  facinues.  The  total  for  this  year  will 
be  9412  mllUon.  and  next  year's  needs  will 
probably  be  similarly  high. 

Capital  outlays  of  thU  magnitude  are  es- 
sential for  our  forward-looking  program — a 
program  which  In  Itaelf  will  help  to  provide 
many  of  the  needed  1,750,000  new  Jobs.  But 
it  takes  a  flnancUlIy  healthy  company  to 
make  such  huge  expenditures,  and  this,  of 
course,  depends  heavily  on  our  earnings. 
For  only  through  our  ability  to  maintain 
adequate  proflu  can  we  support  the  Invest- 
ment program  needed  to  build  ahead  for 
California's  future  growth. 


June  IS 
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THXaZ    AKX 


pucauKNTS  roa  this 


THE 


CITY  OP  NEW  ORLEANS- 
IS  SUNK 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRo  the  statement  made  by  Sen- 
ator GRunrsfc,  of  Alaska,  regarding  the 
bill  S.  634.  to  authorize  admittance  of 
the  vessel  City  of  New  Orleans  to  Amer- 
ican registry.  This  bill  was  voted  down 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 
today.  Senator  Gruininc's  testimony 
was  a  crucial  factor  in  the  defeat  of  this 
legislation  which  I  have  opposed.  His 
statement  before  the  committee  is  not 
only  an  eloquent  argument  against  this 
le^slation — It  Is  a  deflnitive  outline  of 
the  transportation  problems  of  Alaska. 
It  deserves  to  be  made  a  part  of  the 
permanent  Record  of  this  body. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RkcORD.  as  follows: 

Statxmtjtt    or    Senator    Ernest    Grtteninc. 
Dkmocrat.  of  Alaska,  on   S    534.  To  Ar- 

THOE12X   ADMrrTANCX    Or  THX   VESSEL   "CrrT 

or  Nxw  Orleans*  to  Amexican  Rbcistrt. 
Betcrx  thx  Merchant  Marixx  and  Fish- 
eries SrBcoMMrmx  or  thx  Senate  Com- 
Mirm  ON  Commerce 

Mr.  Chalnnan  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, thank  you  for  giving  me  this  op- 
portunity to  testify  on  the  bill.  3.  534.  which 
would  permit  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  to 
operate,  in  the  domestic  trade  of  the  United 
States,  a  vessel  built  In  Japan  and  now 
registered  under  the  laws  of  the  Republic  of 
Liberia.  I  might  say.  parenthetically,  that 
my  colleague.  Senator  Bartlett,  who  is  now 
ably  presiding,  and  I  find  ourselves  In  dis- 
agreement on  this  legislation,  and  It  Is  the 
first  time  that  we  have  differed  on  a  piece 
of  Alaska  legislation.  During  the  4*2  years 
we  have  served  Ln  the  Senate  we  have  thought 
and  voted  alike  on  matters  dealing  with  our 
State,  and  pretty  generally,  though  not  In- 
variably, on  other  matters.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  exception  that  proves  the  rule. 

I  Intend  to  present  reasons  In  opposition  to 
this  legislation  In  some  detail.  I  will,  first, 
demonstrate  the  serious  threat  this  bill  rep- 
resents to  the  domestic  economy  and  then 
examine  the  reasons  it  Is  particularly  harm- 
ful to  Alaska. 

First,  I  would  point  out  that  a  literal  read- 
ing of  the  language  of  the  bill  does  not  de- 
scribe Its  real  purpose  or  give  any  hint  of  the 
gravity  of  Its  potential  Impact  on  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States. 

While  S.  534  is  a  special  privilege  bill  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Co..  It  is  impossible  to  contend  that,  if 
tills  bill  is  passed,  there  will  be  any  possi- 
bility of  denying  the  same  benefits  to  other 
carriers  who  prefer  to  buy  cheap  foreign 
ships  to  building  new  ships  in  American 
shipyards. 


NO 

LEGBLanoir 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation  have  In- 
ferred there  are  a  number  of  precedents  for 
8.  534.  In  fact,  there  ha«  never  been  legis- 
lation permitting  use  In  the  domestic  trade 
of  a  large  oceangoing  ship  of  the  size  of  the 
City  of  New  Orleans,  for  the  purpose  for 
which  It  would  be  used  by  the  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Co.  It  is  absurd  to  attempt  a  compari- 
son of  minor  bills  which  have  been  enacted 
at  previous  sessions  of  Congress  with  this 
legislation,  which  Is  of  major  significance  to 
the  domestic  shipping  industry.  Let  us  ana- 
l>-ze  other  legislation  to  which  the  proponent 
h.as  referred  as  exceptions  to  the  cabotage 
laws  and  precedent  for  S.  534. 

One  of  the  precedents  cited  concerns  a 
series  of  statutes  that  authorized  Canadian 
vessels  to  service  the  Alaska  port  of  Hyder, 
a  small  mining  town  located  on  a  fjord 
which  separates  British  Columbia  from 
Alaska  at  Its  southern  extremity.  A  look  at 
a  map  of  this  area  will  Immediately  demon- 
strate the  absurdity  of  comparison  of  this 
legislation  with  S.  534.  Hyder.  a  commu- 
nity of  34  Individuals,  obviously  would  have 
very  little  freight  delivered  or  exported.  It 
lie«  on  the  Portland  Canal,  which  separates 
British  Columbia  from  Alaska  at  this  point, 
and  Is  approximately  100  miles  long.  This 
canal  la  traversed  only  by  Canadian  vessels, 
and  It  Is  not  possible  that  an  American-flag 
operator  would  be  willing  to  service  this 
town  under  any  circumstances. 

A  second  ex.<unple  concerns  Public  Law  217, 
87th  Congress,  which  authorized  a  Sl-foot 
fishing  boat  Acadia,  that  was  built  In  Nova 
Scotia,  to  be  operated  out  of  Portland. 
Maine,  because  the  owner.  In  good  faith,  did 
not  know  that  these  laws  existed, 

A  third  example.  Public  Law  380.  76th 
Congress,  admitted  the  American -owned 
barges  Fran  and  Palpa  to  American  registry, 
but  these  were  small  barges  of  no  conse- 
quence. 

A  fourth  example  was  Private  Law  87-512, 
87th  Congress,  permitting  transfer  of  a  38- 
foot  yacht,  Bar-Ho-Iv  from  Canadian  reg- 
istry to  American  registry,  but  the  vessel  was 
built  In  the  United  States  In  the  first  place 
In  1950. 

A  fifth  example.  Public  Law  119.  80th  Con- 
gress, admitted  the  ferry  CTosline  to  Ameri- 
can registry,  but  she  had  been  built  In  Se- 
attle. Wash.  In  1929  and  transferred  to 
Canadian  registry  and  was  being  brought 
back  by  the  State  of  Washington.  This  ves- 
sel was  only  142  feet  long. 

A  sixth  example.  Public  Law  8&  666.  80th 
Congress,  permitted  admission  of  the  hydro- 
foil vessel  Flying  Fish  to  be  used  among 
points  In  Puerto  Rico.  There  was  no  such 
type  vessel  available  in  American  shipyards 
at  this  time  and  the  vessel  did  not  prove  to 
be  satisfactory  and  was  withdrawn.  She 
was  68  feet  long. 

A  seventh  example.  Public  Law  134.  77th 
Congress,  pxrmitted  a  Cioiadlan  passenger 
ship  to  travel  between  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  for  an  American  Legion 
convention  In  September  1941.  This  was  a 
specialized  use  as  hotel  facilities  for  3  days. 
An  eighth  example.  Public  Law  261.  77th 
Congress,  permitted  two  whaling  tugs,  tlie 
Port  Saiindcra  and  Hawk  to  be  used  to  at- 
tempt a  revival  of  the  whaling  Indu.stry  on 
the  Pacific  coast  The  tugs  were  120  feet 
long,  built  In  1904  In  Norway,  and  were 
scrapped  soon  after. 

A  ninth  example.  Private  Law  87-516,  87th 
Congress,  admitted  four  tugs  and  four  barges 
originally  built  In  the  United  States  back  to 
American  registry,  but  only  for  use  In  dredg- 
ing operations  while  they  are  owned  by  the 
Standard  Dredging  Corp 

A  10th  example.  Private  L.aw  87-513.  87th 
Congress,  permitted  transfer  from  Canadian 
registry  of  the  tugs  John  Roen,  Jr.  and  Steve 
W.  In  connection  with  dredging  operations 
only.      These    tuf?s    are    under    100    feet    In 
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length  and  were  originally  built  In  the  Unit, 
ed  States  anyway.  ** 

An  11th  example.  Private  Law  S7~fti5  stu, 
Congress,  was  for  a  a9-foot  boat  to  cotne  bs^ 
to  American  registry.  ^^ 

A  12th  example.  Public  Law  1019.  t^n. 
Congress,  authorized  transportation  of  ii^ 
ore  between  Great  Lakes  ports  by  tumiilJ 
Canadian  regtetry  for  approximately 
months  in  1962.  This  was  becaui 
absence  of  American  vessels  for 
Ice. 

A  13th  example.  Public  Law  409,  aj^ 
Congress,  authorized  transportatloa  oi 
grain  on  the  Great  Lakes  for  a  short  period 
of  time  due  to  lack  of  American  tonoase 
A  14th  example.  Public  Law  877,  87th 
Congress,  authorized  transp>ortaUon  ot 
lumber  to  Puerto  Rico  by  foreign-flag  rc». 
sels  for  a  period  of  1  year.  This  law  specifl. 
cally  provides  that  if  American  veeseU  ftrt 
available  and  offer  their  services  at  a  j^j 
rate,  they  will  have  first  refusal. 

Certainly,  no  one  can  seriously  contend 
there  is  any  similarity  between  the  laws  ua 
the  bill  now  proposed  which  would  provide 
for  purchase  by  a  single  American  carrier  of 
a  large  vessel  over  300  feet  In  lengtb,  le« 
than  5  years  old.  built  In  a  foreign  khlp- 
yard,  for  use  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

The  Alaska  Steamship  Co  has,  for  67  yesrs 
been  nourished,  cared  for,  and  protected  by 
the  very  legislation — the  cabotage  laws— it 
now  seeks  to  Ignore  where  Its  own  Interesti 
are  concerned. 

During  the  86th  Congress,  the  Alaskt 
Steamship  Co.  felt  quite  different  about  ex- 
emptions to  the  cabotage  laws  than  now  s 
the  case.  Its  position  on  legislation  con- 
sidered during  that  Congress,  as  compared 
with  Its  yearning  for  this  bill  which  would, 
to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  negate  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Jones  Act.  demonstrates  Alju- 
ka  Steam's  consistent  demand  for  epecUl 
and  favored  treatment  without  regard  to  the 
effect  of  this  on  others  who  may  be  coo- 
cerned. 

In  1960  there  was  Introduced  a  bill,  S.  3188. 
which  had  as  its  purpose  to  eliminate  a  pro- 
vision  long  sought  by  Alaskans  to  apply  the 
third  proviso  of  section  27  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1920  (the  Jones  Act)  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  foreign  shipping  to  Alalia 
where  such  shipping  occurs  over  Canadian 
railroad  lines,  where  merchandise  Ls  tram- 
ported  between  points  In  the  United  Sutet 
and  where  the  routes  used  are  recognized  bj 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
operate  on  the  basis  of  tariffs  filed  with  the 
Commission. 

When  the  Jones  Act  was  passed  In  1920, 
this  legislation,  which  bore  the  name  of  Sen- 
ator Wesley  L.  Jones,  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington (whose  desire  was  to  help  his  Seattle 
con.stltuents) .  the  single  exception  of  the 
Jones  Act  to  which  I  refer  deliberately  ei- 
eluded  the  State  of  Alaska  from  such  bene- 
fits as  might  have  been  realized  by  Its  appli- 
cation. 

From  the  time  the  act  was  passed  until  the 
time  of  statehood,  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
constantly  sought  to  amend  the  law  to  allow 
the  possible  introduction  of  low-cost  forelp 
shipping  into  the  Alaska  trade.  It  was  not 
until  passage  of  the  Statehood  Act  in  1958 
that  this  became  possible.  Only  then  were 
Alaskans  able  to  change  the  words  "exclud- 
ing Alaska"  to  "Including   Alaska." 

The  potential  threat  that  this  would  some- 
how Injiu-e  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co  evi- 
dently bothered  the  company  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  Its  actual  effect. 

Accordingly,  when  S  3188  was  Introduced 
In  the  86th  Congress  to  repeal  the  third  pro- 
viso of  section  27  of  the  Jones  Act.  the  Alas- 
ka Steamship  Co.  was  quick  to  signify  It* 
support  of  the  legislation.  By  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Clark,  vice  president  of  the 
company,  filed  In  the  record  of  the  hearings, 
the  position  of  the  company  was  stated  as 
being  in  BUpport  of  the  bill.    It  Is  noted  that 
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in   supporting    the    legislation,    the    Alaska 
Steamship  Co.  said: 

"We  are  not  saying  that  certain  situations 
jnay  warrant  exemptions  but  do  feel  that 
when  such  exemptions  are  given  that  Ameri- 
can steamship  lines  sliould  be  able  to  present 
their  position  before  allowing  foreign-flag 
vessels  to  operate  to  our  detriment  and  pos- 
sible demise." 

In  light  of  these  remarks,  the  support  of 
S  3188  by  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  truly 
shows  Its  position  that  while  others  should 
not  be  allowed  exemptions  from  the  cabotage 
laws,  the  outrageous  exemption  It  now  claims 
for  Itself  can  be  Justified.  The  Illogical  argu- 
ment of  the  carrier  that  It  Is  somehow  good 
for  the  domestic  shipping  Industry  to  allow 
the  purchase  of  the  Ctf y  of  New  Orleans  but 
that  foreign  competition  beneficial  to  others 
U  to  be  condemned  Is  reminiscent  of  the 
mad  queen  of  "Alice  In  Wonderland"  who 
changed  the  rules  of  the  croquet  game  to 
suit  herself  and  maintained  a  consistent 
policy  toward  those  who  Incurred  her  dis- 
pleasure of  "off  with  their  heads." 

If  this  bin  Is  passed,  there  Is  no  reason  to 
expect  any  more  construction  of  ships  In 
American  shipyards.  If  you  make  this  un- 
precedented exception  for  one  steamship 
company,  there  will  be  no  Justification  for 
denying  It  to  any  other.  The  others  will  not 
unnatxirally  seek  the  great  financial  advan- 
tage of  acquiring  a  ship  built  by  cheap  for- 
eign labor  and  costing  half  as  much  as  It 
would  cost  at  home.  The  precedent  will 
have  been  established. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  to  this 
subcommittee,  this  legislation  represents  a 
truly  unprecedented  breach  In  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  the  domes- 
tic trades  will  be  reserved  entirely  for  ves- 
sels built  In  the  United  States  and  operated 
by  US.  carriers. 

In  considering  S    834,  it  is  Important  to 
review   the    purpose    of    the    cabotage    laws. 
Since  1898.  when  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion making  the  principal  law.  the  coastwise 
trade  of  the  United  States  has  been,  tradi- 
tionally,   reserved     for    domestic    shipping 
The  purpose  of  this  Is  to  insure  the  exist- 
ence of  a  healthy  domestic  merchant  marine 
for  the  United  States.     While  the  future  of 
carriers  In  the  domestic  trades,  as  well  as  the 
foreign  trades,  has  been  In  Jeopardy  for  many 
years,  the  theory  that  domestic  water  trans- 
portation must  be  reserved  for  domestic  ves- 
sels remains  valid  In  terms  of  Its  objectives. 
Of  course.  It  Is  recognized  that  a  most  Im- 
portant reason  for  protecting  the  domestic 
ship  building  Industry  is  that  in  the  event 
of  war  we  must  have  domestic  vessel  capacity 
available   and    we   must   have   our  domestic 
shipyards  In  operation  to  produce  the  vessels 
that  war  requires. 

Recognition  of  the  Importance  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  to  national  defense  has  been 
repeatedly  expressed.  Recentlv.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Fred  Korth,  decLared 
In  a  speech  made  on  National  Maritime  Day 
that  It  Is  Incredible  that  the  Nation's  mer- 
chant marine,  with  a  proud  tradition,  should 
he  faced  with  "relegation  to  second-rate 
status  and  possible  extinction." 

Citing  the  alarming  rate  at  which  Russian 
snipping  has  been  increasing  over  the  ca- 
pacity of  this  country.  Mr.  Korth  was  quoted 
m  the  New  York  Times  on  June  2,  1963,  as 
follows: 

"The  United  States  Is  and  always  has  been 
a  great  maritime  Nation.  We  owe  our  birth 
succor,  and  survival  to  seapower.  Without  It 
we  would  have  failed  in  our  bid  for  freedom 
and  could  not  have  endured  the  tribula- 
tions of  early  Independence. 

"Lacking  seripower,  we  could  not  have 
preserved  the  Union,  nor  successfully  de- 
fended ourselves  In  two  great  wars  which 
mreatened  our  national  existence. 

"As  a  second-rate  maritime  Nation,  this 
TOuntry  would  not  have  achieved  the  status 
M  the  strongest,   richest   Nation   on  earth 


If  we  become  a  second-rate  maritime  power, 
we  win  not  long  maintain  that  status  nor 
Insure  our  freedom. 

"Oup  seapower  is  not  measured  In  naval 
terms  alone.  Our  merchant  marine  Is  an 
equally  essential  element  of  our  maritime 
strength.  The  present  state  of  our  shipping 
Indiistry  gravely  affects  that  strength." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  referring  to  the 
fact  Russia  has  1,168  operational  ships  as 
compared  with  985  belonging  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  rate  of  Increase  of  the 
Soviet  fleet  of  l  mllllon  deadweight  tons 
annually,  called  for  action  which  would  "as- 
sure Mr.  Khrushchev  and  hU  kind  that  our 
system  will  survive  and  that,  most  certain- 
ly. Its  demise  shall  not  be  a  burial  at  sea." 
Now.  In  this  context,  let  us  analyze  the 
effect  of  this  particular  bUl  on  the  strength 
of  the  American  shipbuilding  industry  and 
Its  Impact  on  our  domestic  economy. 

Assuming  thU  kind  of  ship  were  to  be 
built  at  all,  It  has  been  estimated  by  the 
Maritime  Administrator,  Mr.  Donald  W. 
Alexander,  that  It  would  cost  approximately 
•8  mllllon  to  construct  the  UJ3.  yards.  Thus, 
with  respect  to  this  ship  alone,  there  Is  a  loss 
of  Income,  loss  of  Jobs,  loss  of  opportunity 
and  loss  of  capability  of  shipyards  In  the 
United  Stetes  that  would  otherwise  perform 
this  work.  As  an  aside,  expert  opinion  has 
been  expressed  that  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  the  City  of  New  Orleans.  Is  Inefficient 
and  outmoded,  by  American  standards,  in 
any  case.  At  the  very  least  you  are,  If  this 
bin  should  be  enacted,  depriving  American 
shipyards  and  their  workers  of  $8  million. 

Beyond  the  detriment  to  the  shipyard  In- 
dustry from  the  loss  of  this  particular  ship- 
building contract,  S.  534.  as  a  precedent  for 
an  Inevitable  flow  of  future  cries  for  special 
privilege  legislation,  represents  a  dagger  at 
the  throat  of  entire  shlpbuUdlng  Industry 
now  and  In  the  future. 

Throughout  the  United  States  there  are 
143.000  Individuals  whose  Jobs  directly  de- 
pend on  shipbuilding  and  repairing  of  ships 
and  boats  In  private  shipyards.  It  Is  my 
belief  that  each  one  of  these  Individuals 
would  flnd  his  or  her  Job  In  Jeopardy  If  this 
legislation  Is  passed. 

In  Alabama  the  city  of  Mobile  could  flnd 
Itself  most  seriously  depressed  if  such  firms 
as  Alabama  Drydock  &  Shipbuilding  Co.. 
Harrison  Bros  Drydock  &  Repair  Yards,  Inc.,' 
the  Mobile  Shipbuilding  Co  ,  the  Mobile  Steel 
Co..  and  the  Mobile  Drydock  &  Repair  Co  , 
should  be  forced  to  close  for  lack  of  work! 
In  Birmingham,  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  represents  an  Important  segment  of 
the  city's  economy,  with  shipyards  at  Pas- 
cagoula.  Miss.;  and  at  Decatur,  Ala. 

In  California  the  shipbuilding  Industry  Is 
one  of  Its  most  Important  sources  of  wealth. 
Such  companies  as  the  A-l  Boat  Works  of 
Alameda,  the  Ailing  Iron  Works  &  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  of  West  Sacramento,  the  Campbell 
Machine  Co.  of  San  Diego,  the  Colberg  Boat 
Works  at  Stockton.  Craig  Shipbuilding  Co 
of  Long  Beach.  Fellow's  &  Stewart  Inc.  of 
Wilmington,  the  Poster  Shipbuilding  Co.  of 
Terminal  Island,  the  Kaiser  Steel  Co.  of 
Napa,  Kyle  &  Co.  of  Fresno,  the  McDonough 
Steel  Co.  of  Oakland,  the  Sausallto  Co  of 
Sausallto,  Todd  Shipyards  of  San  Pedro  and 
San  Francisco,  the  Wilmington  Boat  Works 
of  Wilmington,  and  many,  many  others  would 
be  seriously  threatened  with  depression  if 
there  Is  a  change  of  our  laws  governing  the 
use  of  domestic  shipping  equipment  in  the 
domestic  trades. 

In  the  State  of  Florida.  Jacksonville. 
Miami,  and  Tampa  would  find  themselves  In 
most  serious  difficulties  If  foreign  ship  con- 
struction eliminated  the  Aetna  Steel  Co  In 
Jacksonville,  the  Auchter  Co.  In  Jackson- 
ville. Bellinger  &  Son  In  Jacksonville  or  the 
Gibbs  Corp  In  Jacksonville.  In  Miami  there 
are  numerous  shipyards  Including  the  Day 
Dry  Dock  Corp..  the  Florida  Machinery  Corp 
the  Merrill-Stevens  Drydock  Co.,  the  Miami* 
Shipbuilding    Corp..    and    UB.    Foundry    & 
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Manufacturing  Corp.    In  Tampa  the  Tampa 
Marine  Co.,  and  the  River  Heights  Boat  Yard 
Inc.,  would  feel  the  effect  of  foreign  com- 
petition If  8.  534  U  enacted. 

In  the  State  of  Florida  there  are  21  ship- 
building yards  and  repairing  companies  and 
nearly  200  boat-bulldlng  establishments 
which  will  be  in  danger  if  this  mischievous 
bUl  Is  passed. 

In  the  State  of  Louisiana.  New  Orleans 
could  become  a  severely  depressed  area  if 
the  ship  construction  and  repair  work  on 
which  this  city  depends  should  be  closed 
down.  Affected  would  be  the  Algiers  Iron 
Works  &  Dry  Docks  Co..  Inc..  the  American 
Marine  Corp.,  Canal  Marine  Repairs.  Inc , 
Champion  Machine  Works,  Inc.,  Halter  Ma- 
rine Service,  Hlgglns,  Inc..  Hooley  &  Sons 
Inc.,  the  Mississippi  Valley  Electric  Co..  Inc  ' 
Orleans  Materials  &  Equipment  Co.."  and 
many  others.  In  New  Orleans,  also  Todd 
Shipyards  would  be  severely  affected  If  there 
Is  a  serious  depression  In  the  shlpbuUdlng 
Industry.  In  Louisiana  there  are  27  shlp- 
buUdlng yards  and  69  boatbuUdlng  and 
repair  yards,  all  of  which  would  feel  the 
pinch  If  S.  534  Is  enacted. 

The  city  of  Baltimore,  Md..  wotUd  flnd  a 
substantial  part  of  Its  economy  wrecked 
by  a  depression  In  the  shipbuilding  industry. 
In  Maryland  there  are  11  shlpbuUdlng  and 
repair  facilities,  3  of  which  employ  more 
than  1,000  people  and  all  of  which  would 
be  badly  damaged  by  enactment  of  S.  534. 
Firms  In  Baltimore  that  would  be  affected 
Include  the  Baltimore  Marine  Repair  Shops. 
Inc.,  Bethlehem -Sparrows  Point  Shipyard, 
Inc..  Book  Bros.,  Inc.,  and  Frank  &  Ethel's 
Boat  Yard. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  also  wovUd 
feel  a  serious  deprcEsion.  which  would  boost 
Its  already  high  rate  of  vmemployment.  If 
shipbuilding  and  repair  work  Is  diminished 
by  enactment  of  S.  534.  Plants  In  Massa- 
chusetts which  would  be  affected  would  In- 
clude the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  with  yards  at 
Boston  and  Qulncy;  the  Bromfleld  Manufac- 
turing Co..  In  Boston;  the  Cape  Cod  Shlp- 
buUdlng Co.,  of  Wareham;  the  General  Ship 
A  Engine  Works,  Inc.,  of  Boston;  the  Gib- 
bons Engineering  St  Machine  Co.,  Inc..  of 
Charlestown;  the  Gladdlng-Heam  Ship- 
building Corp.,  at  Somerset;  the  Glouceeter 
Marine  RaUway  Corp..  at  Gloucester;  Graves, 
Inc.,  at  Marblehead;  the  Hodge  BoUer 
Works,  at  Boston;  Kingman  Marine  Con- 
struction. Inc.,  at  Cataumet;  the  Manches- 
ter Marine  Construction  Co.,  at  Manchester; 
and  many,  many  others. 

The  great  State  of  New  Jersey  would  flnd 
itself  In  serious  difficulty  with  closing  or 
diminishing  of  work  at  Hoboken's  yards  of 
Bethlehem  Steel;  the  General  Ship  Contract- 
ing Corp..  of  Hoboken;  the  Jefferson  Electric 
Corp..  and  the  Hudson  Engineering  Co.  The 
Quaker  Shipyard,  Inc.,  at  Camden.  NJ.;  the 
Rodermond  Industries,  Inc.,  of  Jersey  City. 
N-J.;  the  Stowman  ShlpbuUdlng  Corp.  at 
Port  Norrls;  the  Swenson  Drydocks  &  Ship- 
yard, Inc.,  of  Jersey  City,  NJ.;  Todd  Ship- 
yards, at  Hoboken;  and  Welln  Davit  &  Boat 
Division  of  Continental  Copper  &  Steel  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  of  Perth  Amboy.  Zobel's  Sea 
Skiff  &  Yacht  Works,  at  Sea  Bright,  NJ 
would  also  suffer  If  S.  584  is  passed. 

In  North  Carolina  the  great  city  of  Wil- 
mington would  be  seriously  hurt  by  loss  of 
business  at  Hamme  Marine  Railway,  Inc.. 
the  Maritime  North  Carolina  Shipyard,  the 
Stone  Marine  Railway  &  Drydock  Co.,  the 
Wilmington  Iron  Works,  and  the  Wilmington 
Shipyard,  Inc.  Also  In  North  Carolina,  the 
cities  of  New  Bern  and  Manteo  would  be 
badly  hurt  if  S.  534  was  passed. 

South  Carolina  would  not  be  the  same  if 
the  shipyards  of  Charleston  were  to  be 
diminished  In  their  Importance  for  ship  con- 
struction and  repair  service  by  enactment  of 
S.  534.  The  Charleston  ShlpbuUdlng  &  Dry- 
dock  Co..  the  Charleston  Drydock  Co.,  Her- 
nandez &  Owen  Boat  Works  at  Folly  Beach, 
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Uie  Uount  Pleasant  Boat  Building  Co  ,  would 
all  be  depressed. 

In  the  Stat«  of  Washington,  the  ship- 
building Industry  Is  of  exceptional  Impor- 
tance. According  to  the  Marine  Engineering 
Log  of  lfl«3,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  84 
plants  Ln  the  State  engage  In  marine  con- 
struction and  repair  work.  They  Include  the 
BelUngham  Shipyards  Co.  at  Seattle;  the 
Burchcraft  Boat  Co.,  Inc  .  at  Aberdeen:  Chll- 
man  Shipyard  at  Hoqulam;  the  Colby  Steel 
&  Manufacturing  Co  .  Inc  .  at  Seattle;  the 
Commercial  Ship  Repair  Co.  at  Seattle:  the 
Duwamlsh  Shipyard,  Inc.  at  Seattle:  the  Fri- 
day Harbor  Shipyards.  Inc  at  Friday  Hartwr; 
the  Lake  Union  E>rydock  Co.  at  Seattle:  the 
Lockhaven  Marina.  Inc  at  Seattle:  and  Ma- 
rine Construction  &  Design  Co.  at  Seattle. 
Also,  the  Pointer-Willamette  Co,  Inc  .  the 
Puget  Sound  Boat  Building  Corp  .  the  Seat- 
tle Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Corp  .  the  Ta- 
coma  Boatbuilding  Co  ,  Inc.  and  Todd  Ship- 
yards at  Seattle. 

Shipyards  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Co  .  alone, 
employ  more  than  17,000  people  In  the  con- 
struction of  ships  for  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

In  Baltimore,  Md  .  Bethlehem  Steel  em- 
ploys 2,180  people:  In  Qtilncy,  Mass  .  4.S75: 
in  Boston.  Mass..  550:  In  Staten  Island,  NY. 
190;  m  Brooklyn.  NY.  1,350;  In  Hoboken. 
N  J,  1,050:  In  Sparrows  Point.  Md  .  4,425:  In 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  1,600:  In  San  Pedro. 
Calif,  800-.  and  in  Beaumont,  Tex  ,  950 
workers. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  76  shipyards 
throughout  the  United  States  whose  exist- 
ence would  be  threatened  with  passage  of 
S.  534.  I  suggest  Senators  from  the  State* 
and  Congressmen  from  the  districts  where 
these  are  located  take  note : 

Name  of  sriptakd    nttmbex  or  employees. 

LOCATIOK,   .'NB  CONCaZSSMCN 

AUajatlc  Reptalr  Co.,  X. 

Bath  Iron  Works  Corp..  2.450:  Bath.  Maine. 
Staklxt  R.  Tupm. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  1.000;  Baltimore.  Md  ; 
EowAKO  A.  Oammatz,  Gcoacx  H.  F.*llon,  Rich- 
AJU>  E.  Lakktoko,  Samuel  N.  Fbixdkx.. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Oo  ,  170;  Boston,  Mass.; 
Thomas  P.  ONdli..  Joh*  W.  McCosmacic, 
Jamxs  a.  Buxkk. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co  ,  1.325;  Brooklyn.  NY.; 
Kmaj»ukl  CttLEa,  EvatMx  J.  Kxoch.  Edna  F. 
KnxT,  Absaham  J.  MuLTxa.  John  J.  Roomet, 
Hugh  L.  Caxkt,  Johm  M.  Mckpht. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  900;  Hoboken,  N  J  ; 
Coajnxrcs  E,  Gallacmki. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  3,950;  Quincy,  Mass  ; 
Jamsb  a.  BumKX. 

Bethelehem  Steel  Co..  3.100;  S|>arrows 
Point,  Md.;  CLAaxNcx  D.  Long. 

BalUraore  Marine  Repair,  30;  BalUmore, 
Md  ;  ExiwAMD  A.  GAaMATZ.  Geoegx  H.  Falixm. 
RiCHARB  E.  Lamktou),  Samuxl  N.  Fukokl. 

Brady  Marine  Repair.  80;    Hoboken.  NJ.; 

CORMXLJTTS   E.   GaLLACHTR. 

Brewer   Drydock    Co.,   300;    Staten   Island, 

N  J.;  JOUN  M.  MtTKPHT. 

Buahey.  Ira  S.,  160;  Brooklyn.  NY,;  Eman- 
uel CXU.EX.  EuCKifx  J.  Kxoch.  Edna  P.  Kxllt. 
Abraham  J.  Mcltex.  Johw  J.  Roonev.  Hugh 
L.  Caxxt,  Johk  M.  Muxpht. 

Charleston  Drydock  Co.,  225;  Charleston. 
S.C:   L.  MxNDXL  Rivxxs. 

Colonna's  Shipyard,  Inc..  175;  Norfolk,  Va.; 
PoxTzx  Haxot.  Jr. 

General  Ship  Sc  Engine  Works,  40. 

General  Ship  Repair,  40;  Baltimore.  Md.; 
Q)WAXD  A.  Gaxmatz.  Oxoacx  H.  Fallon. 
Bjchaxo  E.  LAXxroRo.  Samuel  N.  Fxixoel. 

General  Dynamics  Corp..  7,000;  Groton, 
Conn  ;  Willlam  L.  St.  Onge. 

Gibbs  Shipyard.  Inc.,  500;  Jacksonville. 
Fla,;  Charles  E.  BEN>frrr. 

Maryland  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co., 
1.750;  Baltimore,  Md,;  Edward  A.  Gaxmatz! 
George  H.  Fallok.  Richard  E.  Lanktoro! 
Samxjxl  N.  Fxixdkl. 

Mathls.  John  H.  Co .  30;  Camden,  NJ.; 
Willum  T.  Cahill. 
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Moon  Engineering,  Inc..  60;  Norfolk.  Va,; 
Porter  Haxdt,  Jr. 

Morris  Basin  Dry  Dock.  40. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co  . 
18.400;  Newp<irt  News.  Va.;  Thomas  V. 
Downing 

New  York  Shipbuilding,  6.200;  Camden, 
N.J  ;  Wn.LiAM  T  Cahill. 

Norfolk  Shipbuilding  ft  Drydock  Corp. 
1.500;  Norfolk,  Va  ;  Portxr  Hardy.  Jr. 

OBrlen  Bros.  Shipyard  Corp  .  65;  Staten 
Island.  NY;  John  M.  Murphy. 

O'Kane  Marine  Repair  Co..  65;  Hot>oken, 
N  J  :   Cornelius  E    Gallagher. 

Old  Dominion  Marine  Railway.  100;  Nor- 
folk. Va  ,  PoRTEH  Hardy,  Jr. 

Perth  Amboy  Dry  Dock.  75;  Perth  Amboy, 
NJ  ,   Edward  J.  Patten 

Rawls  Bros.  Shipyard,  750;  Jacksonville. 
Fla  ;  Charles  E    Bem.nett. 

Rodermond  Industries.  Inc.  130;  Jersey 
City.  N  J,;  Cornelius  E    Gai.lagher 

Savannah  Machine  &  Foundry,  225;  Savan- 
nah. Ga.;  G.  Elliott  Hacan. 

Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock.  2,050.  Ches- 
ter. Pa.;  Willlam  H.  Milliicxn,  Jr. 

Todd  Shipyards.  500;  Brooklyn.  N.Y  ; 
Emanuel  Cxllxx.  Eucxnx  J.  Keoch.  Edna  F. 
Kxllt.  Abraham  J  Multex.  John  J.  Roonev. 
Hugh  L.  Carxy.  John  M    Murphy 

Todd  Shipyards,  825.    Hoboken.  NJ  ;   Cor- 

NKLIUS  E.  OalL,ACHEX. 

Union  Dry  Dock  <Ic  Repair  Co.,  100;  Wee- 
hawken.  N  J.;  Coxnelius  E   Gallachex. 

Aiblna  E:ngine  St  Machine.  450;  Portland. 
Greg.;  Edith  S.  Gxxzn. 

Astoria  Marine  ConstrucUon,  20;  Astoria. 
Greg;  Waltex  Noxblao. 

Bethlehem  Steel,  700,  San  FVanclsco. 
Calif.,  John  Francis  Shcllxy.  William  s! 
Mauxxaxd, 

Bethlehem  Steel.  500;  San  Pedro.  Calif ; 
Cecil  King 

Craig  Shipbuilding  Co .  80;  Long  Beach 
Calif.;   CXAIC  HOS.MEX. 

Lake  Union  Drydock,  70;  Seattle.  Wash  . 
Thomas  M    Pellv. 

National  Steel  &  Shipbuilding.  1.800:  San 
Diego.  Calif.;  James  B.  Utt,  Lionel  Van 
Deehlin,  Bob  Wilson. 

Northwest  Marine  Iron  Works.  125;  Port- 
land. Greg  :  Edith  S.  Gbexn. 

Pacific  Coast  Engineering.  25;  Alameda. 
Calif.;   Gborgx  P.  Millxx,  Jxffxey  Cohklan. 

Puget  Sound  Bridge  tc  Drydock,  1.600; 
SeatUe,  Wash  ;   Thomas  M.  Pellt. 

Todd     Shipyards.     375.     Alameda,     Calif.; 

GXOXCX   P.   MlLLEX.   JXFrXEV    COUXLAM. 

Todd  Shipyards.   1.000;    San  Pedro.  Calif. 

Todd  Shipyards,  800;  SeatUe.  Wash; 
Thomas  M.  Pelly. 

West  Winds.  Inc..  200;  San  Francisco, 
Calif..  John  Fxancis  Shelley,  Wm.  S  Mail- 
liaxo. 

Willamette  Iron  &  Steel,  400;  Portland. 
Oreg.,  Ediths  Gxxxw. 

American  Ship  BuUdlng.  100;  Chicago,  111,; 
William  L.  Dawson,  Baxxatt  OTIaxa,  Wil- 
liam T  Muxphy  Edwaxo  J.  Dexwinski.  John 
C.  KLUczYNSiti,  Thomas  J.  03rien,  Roland 
V.  LiBONATi.  Dan  Rostenkowski.  Edwaxd  R 
Finnegak.  Harold  R.  Colliex,  Roman  C. 
PuciNSKi,  Donald  Rumsfeld. 

American  Ship  Building.  250;  Lorain.  Ohio. 

CUAXLES  A.  MOSHEX. 

American  Ship  Building.  160.  Toledo.  Ohio; 
Thomas  L.  Ashley. 

Christy  Corporation.  160;  Manitowoc,  Wis  ; 
John  W.  Byxne. 

Defoe  Shipbuilding.  300;  Bay  City.  Mich  ; 
Elfoxd  a.  Cedcxbxxg. 

Ingalls  Iron  Works  Co  ,  150;  Decatur.  Ala  ' 

Manitowoc  Shipbuilding.  150;  Mamtowoc. 
Wis.,-  John  W.  Byrnes. 

Alabama  Dry  Dock.  660;   Mobile.  Ala." 

Avondale  Shipyard.  Inc,  IJOO;  New  Or- 
leans, La  ;   P    Edwaxd  H*bxxt,  Hale  Boccs. 

Bethlehem  Stee!.  300;  Beaumont.  Tex; 
Jack  BaooKs. 
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Boland  Machine  &  Manufacturing  Co  lan 
New  Orleans.  La.;  F.  Kdmiard  HtBExr  m, 
BocGs.  '  "*^ 

Dixie  Machine  Welding.  120;  New  Orlean. 
La  ;  F.  Edward  H±bert.  Hale  Boccs. 

Equitable  Equipment  Co,  450;  Madison 
ville.  La  ;  F    Edwaxd  HtBERT.  Hale  Boccs 

Farmers  Marine  Cooper  Works,  60  Qai 
veston,  Tex  ;  Clark  W,  Thompson 

Gulfport    Shipbuilding    Corp.    250-     Port 
.Arthur.  Tex  ;    Jack   Brooks. 

Hlggins.  Lie.  300.  New  Orleans,  La  » 
Edward  HtsERT,  Hale  Boccs. 

Hooley  Si  Sons,  Thos,  W,.  30;  New  Orleans. 
La  ;  F  Edward  HtBERT,  Hale  Boccs 

Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  5,800.  Pasca 
goula.    Miss  ;    William  M    Colmer. 

McDunough  Iron  Works.  25;  Galveston 
Tex  :  Clark  W   Thompson, 

Mobile  Ship  Repair.  175;  Mobile.  Ala  ;  i 

Southern  Shipbuilding  Corp,,  400;  SlldeU 
La  :   James  H    Morrison. 

Tampa  Ship  Repair  St  Drydock,  5oo 
Tampa.  Fla  ;  Sam  Gibbons. 

Tcxld  Shipyards.  300;  Galveston,  Tex 
Clark  W    Thompson 

Todd  Shipyards,  175;  Houston.  Tex  ;  Al- 
bert   THt)MAS 

Ti)dd  Shipyards.  250:  New  Orleans  La 
F   Edward  Hubert.  Hale  Boccs. 

I  .NLMnOYMENT     IN     THE     UNnXD     STATES    *M| 
THE   SHIPBUILDING    INDUSTRY 

The  rate  of  unemployment  In  the  United 
States  today  Is  recognized  to  be  one  of  our 
most  serious  domestic  problems.  Oiirlof 
the  year  1983  over  4  million  Americans  were 
without  work,  approximately  5'/»  percent  of 
the  clvUUn  labor  force.  As  a  result  of  thit 
there  Is  an  immense  amount  of  wasted  man- 
power, and  a  tragic  loss  of  potential  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  services.  The  result  Is  that 
living  standards  fall  Into  a  depression.  Uu 
community  is  burdened  and  deprived,  and 
families  suffer  loss  of  human  dignity  m 
workers  endure  repeated  and  prolonged  Job- 
lessness. But  the  Individuals  are  not  U» 
sole  sufferers,  for  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  ns- 
tlons,  America,  as  a  country.  Is  measured  fcx 
iu  free  and  democratic  ways.  As  the  world 
sees  us,  unemployment  is  a  measure  of  our 
Governments  concern  for  its  least  fortunat* 
people  and  Its  ability  to  provide  them  with 
a  genuine  opportunity  to  participate  In  Uu 
country's  well-being. 

In  the  past  decade  the  c<juntry's  unem- 
ployment rate  has  remained  conslstenlly 
high,  unlike  anything  since  the  era  of  the 
thirties.  The  1962  unemployment  rate  of 
5',-,  percent  is  particularly  dlstiu-blng  because 
the  rate  has  held  tenaciously  to  this  level 
many  months  after  a  substantial  recovery 
from  the  1960-61  business  recession.  Further- 
more, during  the  latter  months  of  1962  there 
were  definite  signs  of  a  repeated  lag  in  em- 
ployment. 

Of  course.  unemplo>-ment  Is  never  evenly 
distributed  geographically.  However,  there 
are  three  States  which  have  had  a  consist- 
ently high  unemployment  level— noUbly 
West  Virginia.  Pennsylvania,  and  Massa- 
chusetts—the latter  two  having  ImporUnt 
shipbuilding  Industries. 

Although  a  national  Industry,  shipbuild- 
ing Is  concentrated  In  10  SUtes — Callfornix, 
Florida.  Louisiana.  Maryland.  MaasachusetU. 
New  Jersey.  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Texa*. 
and  Washington.  It  should  be  noted  that 
each  of  these  States  has  an  unusually  high 
unemployment  rate,  the  average  being  5.79 
percent.  A  precipitate  decline  of  the  ship- 
building industry,  which  could  well  occur 
with  passage  of  S.  534,  would  cause  these 
States  to  suffer  even  greater  unemployment 
There  Is  a  national  feeling  that  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States  has  been  operaUne 
well  below  its  potential  utilization  of  man- 
power since  1957.  Looking  ahead,  one  nuy 
surmise  that  the  welfare  of  the  United  SUtes 
in   the  years   to   come  depends  largely  upon 
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our  ability  to  achieve  a  more  satisfactory 
rate  of  economic  growth  and  to  meet  the 
added  pressures  of  an  expanding  labor  force. 
KnsrCtment  of  8.  634,  by  plunging  the  do- 
mesUo  shipbuilding  industry  Into  formi- 
dable uncertainty,  would  Inevitably  Increase 
unemployment  rates  and  stifle  economic 
grcrwth. 

THE  CONTEIBDTION  OT  THX  DOMESTIC  SHIP- 
BUILDING INDUSTRY  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 

On  January  1.  1962,  66  merchant  vessels  of 
1  000  gross  tons  and  over  were  under  con- 
struction In  private  shipyards  of  the  United 
States,  including  7  tankers,  26  cargo  ships, 
3  passenger-cargo,  and  3  ferries.  Thirty- 
seven  vessels  were  launched  during  1962. 
The  27  ve«ssels  delivered  had  a  dollar  value  of 
$335,700,000.  Of  these  27.  17  were  buUt  on 
the  east  coast.  3  on  the  gulf  coast,  and  7  on 
the  Pacific  oc»st.  From  1958-62  an  average 
of  28  commercial  ships  have  been  delivered 
per  year  with  an  average  dollar  value  per 
year  of  9320  mUUon. 

Of  the  merchant  vessels  of  1,000  gross  tons 
and  over  contracted  for  with  private  ship- 
yards during  1902,  13  were  cargo  ships,  one 
passenger-cargo  ship,  and  one  tanker,  as 
compared  with  a  total  of  34  vessels  con- 
tracted for  during  1961  In  private  shipyards. 
The  number  of  merchant  ships  engaged 
In  coastwise  trade  as  of  January  1.  1963, 
was  307,  representing  a  melancholy  decline 
from  the  427  vessels  trading  as  of  January 
1.  1954. 

In  1962,  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  SUtes  was  $571.8  bUllon.  Of  this, 
02  percent  or  »1.617  million  represented  ship 
construction  for  which  contracts  were  let 
during  the  year. 

The  total  number  of  employees  In  UJ3 
shipyards  and  repair  yards  as  of  December 
1962,  was  209,600,  of  whom  92,200  were  em- 
ployed by  Navy  yards  and  117.400  by  private 
yards.  By  geographic  regions,  they  were  dU- 
tributed  as  foUows:  North  AtlanUc.  93,600; 
South  Atlantic,  38.900;  gulf.  23.200:  Pacific 
coast.  47.500;  Great  Lakes,  2,8d9;  and  inland. 
3,600.  Another  25.600  Individuals  were  em- 
ployed in  the  allied  field  of  boat  building 
and  repairing. 

Shipbuilding  workers,  compared  to  work- 
ers on  other  durable  goods,  average  a  slight- 
ly lower  hourly  workweek,  but  the  average 
hourly  earnings  per  employee.  In  compari- 
son, are  slightly  higher.  Average  weekly 
earnings  per  employee,  in  comparison,  are 
also  higher. 

As  of  December  1962,  shipbuilders  aver- 
aged 41  4  average  weekly  hours;  $3.07  In  av- 
erage hourly  earnings;  and  $127.10  In  average 
weekly  earnings.  This  last  figure  has  gone 
up  from  $107.80  In  January  i960. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  as  of  December  1962. 
the  average  hourly  earnings  of  a  shipyard 
employee   had   gone    up   57  5    percent   above 


that  wage  received  In  1061.  The  average 
hourly  earnings  for  all  UJ5.  regions,  however, 
had  gone  up  84.7  percent,  the  Pacific  coast 
region  having  the  lowest  percent  raise  of 
the  fom-  regions.  Prom  June  1982.  to  De- 
cember l&ea.  the  average  total  hourly  earn- 
ings have  gone  up  1.7  percent. 

There  Is  no  doubt  the  domestic  shipbuild- 
ing Industry  represents  an  enormously  Im- 
portant segment  of  the  economy  of  tbe  coun- 
try, and,  for  the  sake  of  this  Industry.  Itself, 
must  not  be  put  In  grave  Jeopardy  by  legis- 
lation such  as  S.  634. 

In  considering  the  Impact  of  S.  534  on  the 
domestic  shipbuilding  Industry  we  must  also 
take  into  account  the  implications  of  this 
leglsUUon  to  aU  allied  industries  that  are 
suppliers  of  components  of  ships  and  boats. 

The  steel  industry,  which  is  facing  In- 
creasingly serious  competition  from  new  for- 
eign plants  (substantially  financed  with  the 
help  of  the  United  States),  contributes  ap- 
proximately 1.1  percent  of  Its  capacity  to 
shipbuilding.  In  wartime  this  percentage 
has  risen  to  as  much  as  19  percent.  The 
proportionate  number  of  employees  of  the 
steel  Industry  whose  productivity  is  appUed 
to  steel  used  In  shipbuilding  u  approximate- 
ly equal  to  the  steel  plant  capacity  devoted 
to  this. 

In  addition  to  the  steel  Industry,  produc- 
ers of  turbines,  gears,  radio  equipment,  lum- 
ber manufacturers,  rope  makers,  producers 
of  electronic  equipment  of  every  variety, 
dlesel  engines,  heating  equipment.  In  fact! 
all  manner  of  manufacturers  of  large  and 
small  equipment  needed  In  the  construc- 
tion of  ships  must  shudder  to  consider  the 
loss  of  markets  which  will  occur  If  S.  634 
Is  allowed  to  be  enacted.  It  Is  estimated 
there  are  approximately  4.100  Industries  now 
supplying  equipment  and  parts  for  the  con- 
struction of  ships  m  the  United  States. 

This  large  complex  of  Industrial  organiza- 
tions cannot  be  allowed  to  suffer  depression 
and  decline  because  the  selfish  motives  of 
one  water  carrier  leads  the  domestic  ship- 
building Industry  to  destruction. 

THE  "crTT  OF  NXW  ORLEANS"  IS  NOT  NEEDED 
TO  MEET  ANY  THREAT  OF  PORXIGN  COMPETI- 
TION, BUT  ITS  PURCHASE  WOULD  WIPE  OUT 
AMERICAN  SHIPBUILDING  AS  A  RESULT  OF 
FOREIGN     COMPETITION 

It  has  been  contended  this  leglslaUon  Is 
required  to  meet  the  threat  of  foreign  com- 
petition, meaning  Canadian  competition  in 
the  Alaska  trade. 

I  would  submit.  In  answer  to  this  argu- 
ment, that  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  U.S. 
Government  has  been,  since  the  Inceptlcm 
of  the  Marshall  plan  in  1948.  positively  to  en- 
courage and  indeed  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  Industries  abroad  which  are  In  com- 
petition with  our  domestic  plants  in  almost 
every  field  of  endeavor.  There  Is  almost  no 
kind  of  manufacturing  enterprise  carried  cm 


in  the  United  States  that  does  not  have  for- 
eign competitors  whose  competition  Is  seri- 
ous only  because  this  Government  has  in- 
vested the  dollars  of  Amwlcan  taxpayers  in 
overseas  programs.  That  does  not  mean  that 
I  agree  with  this  policy.  But  why  consider 
It  now  as  a  Justification  for  supporting  this 
foreign  competition  to  our  shipyards  and 
steel  Industry  and  piously  deploring  the  pos- 
sible competition  In  maintaining  transporta- 
tion against  an  expressive  c^erator  whose 
service  has  been  disastrous  for  Alaska?  For- 
eign aid  which  produces  competition  with 
our  own  Industries  Is  widespread. 

It  Is  true  In  the  field  of  mining  and  min- 
erals exploration  and  fabrication. 

It  is  true  with  respect  to  the  textUe  in- 
dustry. 

It  Is  true  with  respect  to  the  fishing  in- 
dustry. 

It  Is  true  with  respect  to  agricultural 
Industries. 

It  Is  true  with  re8i>ect  to  Industries  de- 
pendent on  forest  resources. 

And  so,  through  the  whole  gamut  of  clas- 
sifications of  American  industry  we  find  for- 
eign competitors  giving  domestic  plants 
trouble  because  they  can  produce  goods 
cheaper — and  they  are  in  existence  at  all 
simply  because  the  U.8.  taxpayers  furnished 
the  money  for  them  to  go  Into  operation. 

As  for  the  shipbuilding  Industry,  it  is  of 
Interest  to  note  the  Development  Loan  Pimd 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
has  made  loans  of  $5  million  to  Finland  for 
ship  construction,  and  to  the  Republic  of 
China  has  made  a  loan  of  $900,000  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  shipyard. 

In  addition,  nearly  $8  million  has  been 
loaned  the  Republic  of  China  and  Thailand 
for  the  construction  of  cargo  vessels  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

The  American  steel  Industry,  and  our 
alumlnimi  plants,  which  depend  heavily  upon 
the  shipbuilding  Industry  as  a  market  for 
their  products,  find  themselves  In  tough  com- 
petition with  foreign  steel  and  aluminum 
plants  which  have  been  financed  by  the  fol- 
lowing dispensations  of  fimds  by  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Government  and  by  interna- 
tional agencies: 

Loans  made  by  Vie  Agency  for  Jntemational 

Development  for  steel  mills 
Country,  project,  and  amount: 
European     Coal     and     Steel 
Community,  production  of 

raw   materials $100,000,000 

Ghana,  construction  of  smel- 
ter project 55,000,000 

Lebanon,  aluminum  plant 400,  000 

Turkey,     steel     mill.     EregU 

Iron  &  Steel  Works 129,900.000 

Republic  of  China,   jvoduc- 

tlon  of  aluminum 1,350,000 


Total 292,250,000 


Loans  extended  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  Meel  mill  conslructu 


on 


Country 


(tliana 

In.lla .".'.■." 

Ji'l^ui IIII 

y^ 

lJo_..     

i><i i"i"""i; 

I<<'li.inon.. 

Htilllpplnca."."! 

Turkey 

Au.stria 

1)0 '".Z 

Fritni*.  " 

i>o..::: 

l)o..  

i>o... .;":::::::""■ 

'"Ttiiuuy 

Itnly..  

i)o„;:: 

De 

Do_.    


Project 


Date 


FstiiMlshrrn-nl  (if  nhmilnum  snipltor.. 

.\luiniDan)  reduction  [ilant " ■ 

KxpaiLSion  o(v|,,.i  mill  ( Fuji  Iron  A  atoeiCoi'U 

Kxpaiision  of  .-tcil  mill  (Yawata  Iron  &  St«el  Co.)_ 

Toyo  Kohan  Co.,  expansion  of  steel  mill- I.rilI"lIII * *'" 

Sumitomo  .Metal  indiisfrtw,  ixiKinsion  of  "lroiVM'd\stwiprodurtion  facl'lttlM 

Alunuuum  fv\tru.slon  press 

f'on.stniclion  of  .sioel  mill- 

Kxpanslon  of  Karabuk  Iron  A  SU-ol  y>ot\{.\.. ~ *"* ***** 

Equipment  for  alamlnnm  foil  plant  (BrutdVr  f  f-ichVoVsterreichfi-'hes  CredU-Inim^^ 
fJU*l-rolll  witiipment  (OstorTfiichlsrh- Alpine  MontKnp^elHehaft)  Instltut,  A.O.). 

6te«il-miU  L'ljuipment  (Union  Siderurglqijedu  Nord  dels  France)    

do •* — — 

Hot  strip  inlll  and  related  enRinwriuR  s<rvicoiYUuion'sYderurgIqiMTu  Nwd  d^^  

Roll  nr  miJl  n,.^hanl<>a  equJpm.nt  rVnlon  Slderurglquo  dn  NVddc  la  Franw)  ' 

Steel-mill  equipment  (Auiru.n  Thyssen-Hotte)  ' 

Equipment  for  steel  mill  (Oovernment  of  Italy) 1-11111111111 

lllldoii"!;;  ;;;;;ii;;;i"i";;;;;;"; ;;;■""" — — 

Kqnlpment  for  bisst  fnmsce  and  rolling  nilTrcOoverDroeBVo?  IWy)'. 


Jan.  4. 19G2 
Jan.  7.  WO 
Aug.  1.1«S7 
l>ee.  13,  H>57 
May  2g,i»5» 
Jan.  28,  IMO 
•Tan.  4, 1982 
June  30,  igeo 
May  17,  IWl 
Nov.  25,  lose 
^^ar.  15,1956 
Apr.  2fi,  1957 
Feb.  11.1690 

do 

Oct.  C.  1960 
Oct.  5, 19C1 
June  28. 1M6 
Jour  30, 19.V 

do._ 

Miir.  27.1958 
Oct.    23,1958 


Amount 


$55,000,000 

13,  650,  000 

9.  Si's,  238 

24. 136.0U4 

7,100,009 

3,000.000 

8, 100,000 

1M.30* 

82.300,000 

15.000.000 

1,000.000 

2",  0R5,  .M9 

91»,7<l2 

519. 62S 

2.)i2H.827 

891,454 

»,ooo,oon 

2.000.000 
5,000.000 

.^  946, 331 
4,ST5,000 


10796 
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Loaru  extended  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  tteel  null  construction— Continued 


June  IS 


196S 
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fountry 


Spain  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Uo. 
Do. 


ArKvntina.. 
l>o 

r>o 

Do 


Project 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


BriuU 

\>o :::::::::::::::::: 

Do 

Do mill 

Chile 

Do iii™"ii"iiiir 

Mexico „. „. 

}?« I.::::::::::::;:: 

Do 

Do 

Do :" 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Peni 

Do """ 


Eipazuion  ol  sU-el-mlU  bidlitles  (fnlon  de  SiderurgJcas  AsturlAmiS.  8  A  ) 

EqujpnM'nt  for  steel  mill  (Qovemment  of  SpaiiiJ_  "  

Rollin«  mill  roll.s  (OoTermii«nt  of  8p*ln) 

21^^'.*?''  ".'^P  T'"  *"''  ""'""^  accessories  and  servlcea  (Altos  Homoa  Ue  \  iic»vZ  8  V  i^nd 
8ocle<Ji<l  Anoninia  Biisoonia)  (  Hanw)  .le  Vitcaya,  et  al  )  ""ru^a  ue     iicaya.  p..\.,  ana 

Steel-mill  equipment  ((Vntral  Bank  of  .\r?t'ntina) 

Expan-siononrin  foundry  i  A' infer,  S..\  ,  Hanco  Ind.  delVRepiiblicAriJentini) 

Expan.sion  of  5t«'l  mill  (.\rlndar  IndiiMria  Argentina  de  Awros.S  A)  

Awntina')  '""'"'"''"'^  seamless  sUhM  tubing  (Dalmlne.  S  A  F.T.A.:H"anciind;"deYa "itepiibhc 

Steel-mill  e<iuipment  (Socleda.1  Mixta  Slderureia.  S.A.)  (CenlnU  Bank  of  Argrentina) 

Stevl-mllle<iuipment  (Aclnfer  Indu.<;tria  Argentlnn  de  Acero  S  A  I  

Steel-mill  equipment  <Kstiibleclnilento«  .\»etalurKi<t)s  Santa  Ro-m  H  aV 

R.Hw{Ilic''.\rK"mu\\i'  '*"^' "^^'*'''«^'""'''""»  -^^•taln^(tl^•os  Santa  R«^/s:A^y  (HMiro 'ind.'de'ii" 
Steel-mill  equipment  iCia.  Siderurglca  Naclonal.  Banco  do  Brasil)  (Republic  of  BrwtU) 

lI!Ido!!"riii;; ;!;!";;;;;;  ■;■;";;;;;""" 

Expansion  of  .steel  foundry  (Acoo  ViVlarM.  8.A.Y(B.n"d'e  J 

Steel-mill  equipment  (Corporadon  de  Fomento do  la  I'roduccion")  Y Republic" of' ChlYe) 


I>mt« 


Apr. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

May 


1,  1968 
I.V  195& 
H.  190) 
9,  1961 
4.1961 


Strip  rolliuK  equipment  and  open  hearth  facilities  (Cia.  de  Acero  del  I'aclflco  8  A  )       

Steel-mill  equipment.  Altos  Homos  de  Mexico  (United  Mexican  SUtes) 
Steel-mill  equipment,  HojalaU  y  Lamina  (United  .Mexican  States) 


Total  loans. 


Rollmn  mill  equipment  (Acero  de  Chiluahua  S.A  .  Cia.  Kundidora  dVchihuahui!  8  aT 
Mee  -mill  equipment  (Alters  llomo«  de  .Mexico)  (United  Mexican  SUtes)  ' 

Steel-niJll  equipment  lAltos  llornos  de  .\texic*),  H  \  )  

Steel  fabricating  i>quipment  i  Manufacturas  .Metailcas  Montirrey   s'V) 

Procejwinit  equipment  for  steel  mill  (Altos  Hom.>«  de  .Mexico.  8  A  )  '    '       

8t«el-null  o«juipment  (Altos  Homos  de  .Mexico,  8  A  )_  '  " ~ 

Iron  (ire  beneflnatlon  plant  i  Maroona  Mining  Co.)  

Machinery,  equipment  and  services  for  metallurgical' pUmY(MVtiJurgl«"Peni«ni^ 


Mar.  10. 1056 
Mar.  1?.  li'.W 
May  .S.  l!»«o 
June    9. 19C0 

Nov.  10.  i«eo 

Deo  30,  1960 
Aug.  22.19ei 
Feb.   21,  196J 


June 

July 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

May 

Dec. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Dec. 

May 

oa. 

Nov 

Nov. 

Apr. 


19.1940 
W.  1050 

1.1956 
.•"2,  1957 

9.  1951 
2S,1957 

3.1961 
18,10&2 
11.1955 

7,  1957 
29.  IWV) 

5.  1961 
12.  19(>1 
2X,  19«I 
14,  1957 
26,  1962 


Amount 


3.880,000 
'-•300.000 

la.onoQoo 
iti.ooe.ooD 

S.  900,000 
.  700,000 
8.844.000 
1.M2.000 

12.000,000 
170.300 
241.000 
444.400 

^.onn.on) 

25,000,000 

35.000,000 

2,330,000 

•W.OOO.OOO 

l^o|«l« 
3.m,(» 

7»,000 

Ifl.  000.000 

120.000 

113.100 

174.000 

345,000 

10,000.000 

IMQ.«M 

546,532.120 


Loans  made  by  the  World  Bank  for  steel  mill 
construction 
(In  millions  of  dollars) 
Country,  project,  and  amount: 
India : 

Indian  Iron  and  Steel  Co.  steel 
mm  ($12  million  of  this  loan 
was  for  development  of  coal  and 

coke)- 70 

Tata  Steel  Co  .  expansion  of  steel 

production   facilities io7 

Japan : 

YawaU  Iron  &  Steel  Co 20 

Kawasaki  Iron  &  Steel  Co  ,  3  loana.         34 
Sumitomo     Metal     Industries.     2 

loans _         40 

Kobe  Iron  &  Steel  Co. H         lo 

Nippon    Kohan 33 

Fuji  Iron  &  Steel  Co "I         34 


Total. 


827 

It  Is  noted  that  Japan,  the  country  which 
produced  the  City  0/  New  Orleans  has  been 
the  chief  beneflclary  of  loans  for  steel  mill 
construction  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  and  has 
also  received  a  total  of  »51.a71.242  for  this 
purpcwe  from  the  Export-Import  Bank  It 
is  Ironical  to  contemplate  the  use  of  iron 
and  steel  by  the  Kure  Shipbuilding  Co  of 
Japan,  produced  as  a  result  of  American 
flnancUl  assistance,  now  being  a  component 
of  the  vessel  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
legislation  and  of  genuine  alarm  In  the 
US    shipbuilding  industry 

IndU  has  received  generous  loans  from  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank.  And,  now. 
serious  consideration  is  being  given  to  even 
more  assistance  to  India  for  the  construction 
of  a  very  large  steel  mill  under  the  aiispices 
of  the  foreign  aid  program.  Presumably, 
with  additional  steel  capacity,  India  could 
become  an  important  manufacturer  of  ships 
and.  If  8  534  Is  allowed  to  pass,  there  will 
b«  inevitable  pressures  for  allowing  Ameri- 
can water  carriers  to  buy  Indian  ships,  along 
with  those  constructed  m  Japan  and  other 
forslgn  countries. 

As  for  the  necessity  of  this  legislation  to 
meet  competition  now.  happily,  existing,  as 
a  result  of  the  sea-train  service  from  Prince 
Rupert  to  Seward  inaugurated  last  season  by 
Canadian  National  Railways  this  arg\unent 
win  not  bear  analysis.  Alaskans  welcome 
gladly  the  entry  of  the  Canadians  into  our 
transportation  system,  since  It  brings,  final- 


ly, at  long  last,  promise  of  lower  transpor- 
tation costs  against  ever  increasing  maritime 
freight  rates  which  have  reached  astronom- 
ical and  intolerable  levels. 

The  fact  is  the  Canadian  National  Railway 
Service  operates  entirely  with  American- 
built  tug  and  barge  equipment.  Further,  as 
to  the  volume  of  Its  cargo,  In  the  12  months 
ending  May  11.  1963,  Canadian  National 
moved  10.933  tons  of  freight  from  Prince 
Rupert  to  Whlttler — less  than  3  percent  of 
the  total  freight  moving  to  the  rail  belt  of 
Alaska  in  that  time. 

There  Is.  then,  no  real  competition  to 
worry  about  insofar  as  American-owned 
water  transportation  Is  concerned.  Such 
competition  as  Is  of  significance  would  arise 
between  the  Canadian  and  American  rail- 
roads vying  for  trafBc  to  the  west  coast. 
Alaskans  have  no  reason  for  hesitation  In 
encouraging  Canadian  transportation  serv- 
ice, either  by  rail  or  by  water  so  long  as  It 
is  cheap>er  than  Alaska  Steam.  As  a  corol- 
lary, there  Is  no  reason  for  Alaskans  to  pro- 
tect American  railroads  from  such  competi- 
tion as  they  may  encounter  as  a  result  of 
the  Canadian  sea  train  service 

For  the  American  railroads,  also,  have  ex- 
ercised a  rank  discrimination  against  Alaska 
In  setting  their  rates. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  flagrant 
and  unique  discrimination  with  specific  ex- 
amples of  what  these  railroads  have  done, 
are  doing  and  apparently  propose  to  continue 
to  do  to  Alaska 

To  ship  an  automobile  from  Pontlac.  Mich  . 
to  Tokyo.  It  win  cost  $7  83  per  hundred 
pounds  to  send  that  car  to  Seattle  for  trans- 
shipment. 

However,  if  the  same  car  U  bound  for 
Alaska  on  the  same  train  at  the  same  time, 
the  railroad  freight  charges  to  Seattle  will 
be  $10  per  hundred  pounds — or  more  than 
$2  more  per  hundred  pounds,  or  more  than 
$72  more  for  shipment  of  a  four-door  Ford 
sedan  to  Alaska  than  the  cost  of  shipment 
of  the  same  car  destined  for  Tokyo. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  good  friends 
from  Michigan.  Senator  Hast  and  Senator 
McNamara.  that  a  reduction  in  the  costs  of 
shipments  of  automobiles  for  sale  In  Alaska 
might  make  It  possible  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  surplus  automobiles,  over  a  million  of 
which  are  in  dealers'  warehouses.  If  these 
automobiles  could  be  sold  In  greater  quanti- 
ties in  Alaska. 

If  a  manufacturer  of  agricultural  Imple- 
ments  In  Chicago,  111  ,  wishes  to  ship  tbem 


to  Guam,  the  freight  rate  to  Seattle  would 
be  $2  17  per  hundred  pounds  for  a  30,000- 
pound  shipment. 

However,  I  am  sure  Senator  Douglas,  of 
Illinois,  who  is  a  distinguished  economist 
will  be  concerned  that  a  shipment  of  the 
same  weight  of  agricultural  UnplemenU  to 
Alaska  will  incur  freight  charges  of  $3  28,  or 
more  than  $1  more  per  h\mdred  potindj 
when  shipped  to  Alaska.  Senator  Dirksk*. 
the  dLstlngulshed  minority  leader,  will,  i 
.•un  confident,  also  be  interested  In  this  and 
In  the  fact  that  a  smaller  shipment  to 
Alaska  win  Increase  In  transportation  cost 
to  as  much  as  $4  48  per  hundred  pounds 

Senator  Humphrit  and  Senator  McCarthy 
of  Minnesota,  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
manufacturers  of  agricultural  Implements  in 
Minneapolis  can  ship  their  products  to  Hong 
Kong  for  $2  03  per  hundred  pounds. 

If  they  wish  to  ship  a  similar  order  of 
Implements  for  use  In  the  MaUnuska  Valley 
of  Alaska  the  freight  cost  to  Seattle  would 
range  from  $3  12  to  $4  27  per  hundred  pounds 
My  distinguished  colleagues  from  Indiana. 
Senator  Bath  and  Senator  Hartke,  will  be 
Interested  in  the  fact  that  a  40.000-pound 
shipment  of  electric  cable  manufactured  in 
Hammond  will  travel  to  Seattle  for  $2  08  per 
hundred  pounds  if  It  is  destined  fur  Japan 
or  Hawaii;  but  the  same  40.000-pound  ship- 
ment to  Alaska  will  require  payment  of  $2  65 
per  hundred  pounds  In  railroad  freight  rates 
to  Seattle.  Further,  the  cost  of  shipment 
to  Alaska  will  advance  to  as  much  as  |4  S5 
per  hundred  pounds  for  a  smaller  shipment 
of    18.000  pounds. 

The  same  shipment  of  electric  cable  from 
New  Orleans,  La  .  to  Samoa  would  cost  II  95 
per  hundred  pounds  for  shipment  from  New 
Orleans  to  Seattle  But  I  call  the  attention 
of  SenaUjr  ELLENorm  and  Senator  Long,  of 
the  great  State  of  Louisiana,  to  the  fact  that 
if  this  electric  cable  Is  to  be  used  In  Alaska, 
the  cost  of  shipment  to  Seattle  would  range 
from  $2  06  to  $4  52  per  hundred  pounds 

From  the  State  of  Oklahoma  shlpmenu  of 
canned  or  preserved  foodstuffs  destined  for 
Manila  will  cost  $1  38  for  freight  charges  on 
a  60.000-pound  shipment  However.  Senator 
Edmondson  and  Senator  Monronet  will  find 
it  of  Interest  that  the  same  shipment  destined 
for  Alaska  will  Incur  freight  charges  to 
Seattle  of  from  $1  58  per  hundred  pounds 
to  $1  83  per  hundred  pounds 

In  the  case  of  shipment  of  Phillip  MorrU 
cigarettes  from  Loulsvnie.  Ky..  my  good 
friends,  Senator  Cooper  and  Senator  Mortok, 


will  wish  to  be  apprised  of  the  fact  that  it 
will  cost  28  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds 
for  railroad  freight  charges  for  those  ciga- 
rettes to  be  used  In  Alaska  than  If  they  are 
tinaUy  destined  for  Hong  Kong,  Okinawa,  or 
Huuolulu. 

Likewise,  Senator  Ebvin  and  Senator  Jor- 
dan, of  North  Carolina,  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  shipments  of  Lucky  Strike  ciga- 
rettes from  Raleigh  will  require  pajrment  of 
frel|i:ht  charges  of  35  cents  more  per  hundred 
pounds  If  they  are  bound  for  Anchorage  than 
if  they  are  going  to  other  ports  In  the  Pacific 
Ocean  area. 

Manufacturers  of  dry  goods,  such  as  sheets, 
pillowcases,  and  dress  materials  originating 
at  Sylacauga.  Ala..  La  Grange.  Ga..  and  Spar- 
tanburg, S.C,  can  ship  their  products  more 
cheaply  to  Oceania,  Auckland,  Tokyo,  or  Oki- 
nawa than  is  the  case  with  shipment  of  the 
same  Items  to  Alaska. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senator  Sparkman  and  Senator 
Hill,  of  Alabama,  and  Senator  Russell  and 
Senator  Talmadce,  of  Georgia,  and  Senators 
Johnston  and  Thurmond,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, to  the  fact  that  a  reduction  in  trans- 
portation costs  of  the  dry  goods  manufac- 
tured by  their  constituents  for  sale  In 
Alaska  would  greatly  expand  the  market  for 
these  Important  items. 

Also,  miscellaneous  shipments  of  freight 
from  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Chicago,  111.,  Shreve- 
port.  La.,  Vlcksburg,  Miss.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  or  from  El  Paso  and  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  win  cost  more  for  shipment  to 
Alaska  via  Seattle  than  if  the  same  cargo  ts 
destined  to  Pacific  points  other  than  Alaska. 
Even  beer  from  Kansas  City.  St.  Louis,  and 
Milwaukee  costs  more  in  railroad  freight 
charges  if  It  is  destined  for  Alaska  than  if  it 
la  going  to  other  ports  In  the  Pacific.  I  am 
sure  Senator  Symington  and  Senator  Long, 
of  Missouri,  and  Senator  Nelson  and  Senator 
Proxmire  wUl  take  full  notice  of  the  fact 
that  Alaska  might  provide  their  constituents 
with  an  important  market  for  their  famous 
products  if  a  reduction  in  freight  rates  could 
be  accomplished,  thus  reducing  retail  prices 
in  Alaska. 

To  recite  all  the  cases  In  which  this  dispar- 
ity exisu  would  be  comparable  with  reading 
a  mall  order  catalog  Into  the  Record. 
Whether  the  Item  is  structural  steel  from 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  or  from  Hutchinson, 
Kans  ,  or  Youngstown,  Ohio,  or  paper  nap- 
kins from  Minnesota,  it  costs  more  to  ship  it 
to  Alaska  than  to  other  parts  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  area. 

Manufacturers  of  all  these,  and  other  prod- 
ucts, must  wonder  why  this  disparity  In  rates 
should  exist — a  disparity  which  constitutes 
an  unjustified  hindrance  to  the  expansion 
of  sales  in  Alaska. 

They  must  wonder  why  and  want  an  end 
to  a  situation  In  which  subsUntlally  higher 
freight  charges  are  Imposed  by  the  railroads 
on  shipments  of  commodities  bound  for 
Alaska  than  are  charged  on  shlpmenu  of  the 
same  items  shipped  the  same  day,  in  the 
s.\me  freight  cars,  but  destined  for  TahiU 
Tokyo,  Hong  Kong.  ManUa.  or  Hawan. 

It  is  more  than  a  nuisance— it  Is  a  rank 
discrimination  against  Alaska  and  those  man- 
ufacturers who  would  supply  our  consumers. 

The  cause  of  this  discriminatory  rate  pat- 
tern lies  in  the  fact  that,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  IntersUte  Commerce  Commission  the 
uanscontlnental  railroads  carrying  cargo  to 
the  port  of  Seattle,  may  charge  the  higher 
domestic  rates  for  goods  destined  for  ports 
in  Alaska  than  the  lower  Import-export  rates 
allowed  for  shipments  to  other  ports  In  the 
Pacific  Ocean  area. 

A  look  at  the  area  to  which  the  preferen- 
tial export-Import  rates  apply  reveals  Im- 
mediately the  absurdity  of  this  practice  of 
rate  discrimination. 

The  part  of  the  world  which  receives 
favored  treatment  through  application  of 
export-Import,    rather    than    domestic   rates 
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Includes  all  those  locations  (1)  west  of  the 
170th  meridian,  west  longitude  and  east 
of  the  30th  meridian,  east  longitude,  (2)  in 
Oceania  on  and  east  of  the  170th  meridian, 
west  longitude.  (3)  on  the  west  coast  of 
Mexico.  Central  America,  or  South  America, 
and  (4)  in  certain  instances  points  In  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  When  this  arbitrarily  de- 
marcated area  is  located  on  a  chart  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  it  will  be  seen  that  virtuaUy 
all  lands  touching  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  in- 
cluded within  the  low-rate  region  except 
Alaska  and  the  west  coast  of  Canada. 

It  Is  of  Interest  to  note  that  much  of  this 
vast  area  engages  in  no  commerce  with  the 
United  States  of  any  significance.  For  ex- 
ample, no  trade  now  exists  between  Com- 
munist China  and  the  United  States,  How- 
ever, if  such  trade  should  be  resumed  this 
area  would  be  entitled  to  a  break  on  trans- 
portation costs  not  allowed  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Alaska.  There  are  thousands  of 
Islands  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  so  unimportant 
to  American  commerce  as  to  be  without  sig- 
nificance. Yet  the  people  Uvlng  there  are 
entitled  to  lower  transportation  costs  on  the 
goods  they  receive  from  the  United  States  (in 
the  isolated  cases  in  which  they  are  cus- 
tomers) than  the  people  of  Alaska. 

The  only  portion  of  Alaska  lying  within 
the  magic  line  is  the  Aleutian  Island  chain— 
an  area  of  negligible  commercial  Importance 
In  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  State 
With  a  population  of  only  a  few  score  people 
and  no  ports,  the  commerce  of  this  part  of 
Alaska  is  of  no  consequence  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  State.  On  a 
comparison,  then,  with  geographical  areas 
within  the  preferred  area,  it  would  seem 
there  is  ample  Justification  for  inclusion 
of  Alaska  in  that  area. 

Now,  If  the  allowance  of  export-Import 
rates  rather  than  domestic  rates  on  rail 
shipments  has  any  relationship  to  a  need  for 
connecting  water  transportation  to  port  of 
final  destination,  then  Alaska  should  cer- 
tainly qualify  for  this  privilege. 

Obviously,  the  Alaska  transportation  pat- 
tern  is  in  no  way  analagous  to  that  of 
other  States  which  bear  the  domestic  rate 
for  raUroad  freight  shipments.  Alaska,  de- 
pendent as  it  is  on  water  transportation  for 
90  percent  of  all  Its  supplies,  is.  for  all 
practical  purposes  of  transportation,  as  much 
of  an  Island  as  Hawaii.  Okinawa,  or  Guam. 
It  is  certainly  as  dependent  on  water  trans- 
portation. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  changing  this 
discriminatory  rate  pattern.  Among  the 
most  Important  are : 

1  It  is  costly  to  the  U.S.  Government,  In 
its  role  as  a  major  shipper  to  Alaska  For 
example.  In  1959  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration shipped  16.800  tons  of  goods 
to  Alaska.  In  1960,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense shipped  nearly  60,000  tons  to  Alaska 
When  It  is  considered  that  the  imposition  of 
domestic  railroad  rates  to  Alaska-bound 
shipments  loads  Federal  budgets  with  wholly 
unjustified  costs,  which  must  be  borne  by 
American  taxpayers,  there  Is  a  clear  need 
to  correct  the  situation. 

2.  American  manufacturers  are  limited  In 
the  conduct  of  commerce  in  Alaska. 

The  high  costs  of  doing  business  in  Alaska 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  Hvlng  there  have 
been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again. 
The  contribution  to  the  high  cost  of  living 
of  high  transportation  costt  is  elementary 
Transportation  costs  to  Alaska  have  been 
scandalously  high— both  with  respect  to  raU 

transportation    and    water    transportation 

throughout  the  history  of  the  SUte  and  be- 
fore that  the  Territory.  It  has  long  been 
clear  that  the  development  of  a  strong  econ- 
omy based  on  Industrial  and  commercial 
enterprise  can  only  take  place  if  we  can  re- 
duce the  cost  of  living.  We  can  lower  the  cost 
of  Uvlng  only  if  we  can  lower  the  cost  of 
transporUtion.  n  Uansportation  costs  of 
goods  are  lowered,  the  cost  of  those  com- 
modities  at    retail   ouUets   can  be   lowered. 


Hence,  if  the  laws  of  economics  prevail,  the 
quantity  of  goods  sold  wlU  Increase  and  so 
will  the  profit  of  the  manufacturer. 

3.  It  is  predictable  that  the  raUroads 
themselves,  win  benefit  by  a  lowering  of 
freight  charges.  WhUe.  as  I  have  said, 
Alaska  is  an  island,  it  may  well  become  less 
isolated  with  advances  we  can  foresee  in  air 
freight  and  motca-  trucking  to  our  State. 
Lower  costs  of  rail  transportation  could  be 
counted  on  to  minimize  these  competitive 
forces. 

4.  As  for  benefits  which  would  accrue  to 
the  State  of  Alaska — this  goes  without  say- 
ing—Alaska's economy  will  never  develop  lu 
potential  untU  we  find  reUef  from  our  ab- 
normally high  transp>ortation  costs.  The 
reduction  of  railroad  freight  rates  represents 
but  one  step  toward  achieving  this. 

The  Inequities  of  this  discriminatory  rate 
pattern  foUowed  by  the  railroads  have  been 
recognized  for  many  years.  It  was  brought 
sharply  to  the  attention  of  the  predecessor 
agency  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion in  1948  when  3,000  tons  of  steel  moved 
for  export  to  Alaska.  Finding  that  the 
charges  were  nearly  double  those  on  similar 
shipments  to  Korea  and  Japan,  a  rate  ad- 
Jtistment  was  sought  and  obtained  from  the 
raUroads.  Other  adjustmenu  have  been 
subsequently  obtained.  However,  these  have 
not  resulted  in  rates  as  low  as  tlie  export 
rates  ordinarily  assessed,  and  they  have  not 
been  generally  applicable. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  basic  relief  for 
this  situation,  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration filed  a  complaint  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  In  1955  charg- 
ing the  disparity  In  rates  was  unlawful  and 
m  violation  of  sections  1,  2,  3,  and  4  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

The  report  of  the  hearing  examiner  on  the 
case  sustained  charges  of  the  Oovernment, 
holding  that  the  application  of  domestic 
rates  for  Alaska-bound  shipments  was  in- 
deed, unlawful.  The  report  pointed  out  that 
"here,  the  service  rendered  by  the  defendants 
under  both  types  of  rates  is  the  same. 
Under  the  defendants'  tariffs  it  is  possible 
for  two  cars  of  like  traffic  to  move  from  the 
same  origin.  In  the  same  train  to  Seattle,  to 
be  unloaded  at  the  same  pier  and  the  two 
cars  to  be  charged  a  different  rate  depending 
on  the  ultimate  destination— Alaska  or  Ha- 
waii. The  defendants  render  no  more  serv- 
ice on  trafflc  moving  to  Alaska  than  they  do 
on  traffic  moving  to  Hawaii  or  Japan." 

Unfortunately  for  the  taxpayers  who  must 
pay  the  costs  of  Government  shipments  to 
Alaska;  unf ortimately  for  shippers  who  would 
like  to  sell  more  goods  In  Alaska;  and  most 
unfortunately  for  the  beleaguered  citizens  of 
Alaska,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion rejected  the  report  of  the  hearing  ex- 
aminer, and  with  three  dissents  (those  of 
Chairman  Clark  and  Commissioners  Mitchell 
and  Walrath)  ruled  that  the  domestic  rates 
on  Alaska  shipments  were  lawful  and  dis- 
missed the  complaint  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

The  Commission  refused  a  petition  for  re- 
consideration of  its  decision  filed  by  the 
General  Services  Administration,  and  the 
GSA,  having  no  independent  authorization 
for  appeal  to  the  courts,  was  unable  to  carry 
the  case  further.  Thus,  the  situation  re- 
mains as  it  was  in  1957. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  desirability  of 
encouraging  additional  competition  in  the 
Alaska  trade,  which  its  proponents  advance 
as  a  reason  for  enacting  S.  534.  the  pious 
plea  for  more  competition  from  Alaska 
Steam — to  be  induced  by  enactment  ot 
S.  534 — comes  strangely  from  an  organiza- 
tion that  has  fought  competition  so  bitterly 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  once  filed 
civil  and  criminal  charges  of  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws  against  it.  The  complaint 
and  indictment  were  dismissed  solely  on 
grounds  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  had 
jurisdiction  in  the  matter — Jurisdiction  never 
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exercUed  by  that  agency  nor  likely  to  be  by 
Its  successor— the  present  Federal  Maritime 
Commlaslon. 

In  taking  Its  stand  in  behalf  of  the  virtues 
of  competition.  Alaska  Steam  might  well  be 
reminded  of  the  charges  found  in  the  com- 
plaint filed  by  the  Department  of  Justice  In 
the  suit  to  which  reference  is  made 

Alleging  that  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co 
has  engaged  In  an  unlawful  o«5mblnatlon  and 
conspiracy  to  restrain  trade  and  commerce, 
the  Department  of  Justice  charged,  specifi- 
cally, that  the  defendants  had  agreed  to  ob- 
tain a  monopoly  of  water  transporUtlon  to 
Alaska  by  the  following  means,  as  quoted 
from  the  civil  complaint  of  the  Department 
of  Justice: 

•1.  By  acquiring  control  of.  eliminating 
competition  with,  and  merging  the  opera- 
tions of  Northland  Transportation  Co.  and 
the  Alaska  Steamship  Co,  the  two  largest 
water  carriers  In  the  Alaska  trade: 

■'2.  By  hindering,  obstructing,  and  pre- 
venUng  others  from  chartering  vessels  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  the  Alaska  trade 
In  competition  with  them; 

■3.  By  attempting  to  acquire  control  of. 
eliminate  competition  with,  and  merge  their 
operations  with  the  operations  of  the  Alaska 
Transportation  Co  .  their  largest  remaining 
competitor  In  the  Alaska  trade; 

"4.  By  entering  Into  agreements  with 
shippers  by  the  terms  of  which  such  shippers 
are  required  to  deal  exclusively  with  them 
and  to  refrain  from  doing  business  with 
competing  water  carriers; 

•5.  By  utilizing  their  position  as  the  only 
carrier  serving  the  whole  of  Alaska  as  well 
as  their  position  as  the  only  carrier  offering 
a  full  line  of  shipping  service  to  coerce  ship- 
pers to  ship  exclusively  with  them. 

"(a)  By  threatening  to  limit,  delay,  or 
withdraw  the  service  of  carrying  supplies 
north  to  canneries  and  fisheries  and  other 
Industrial  users  In  Alaska  unless  such  ship- 
pers patronize  them  exclusively  In  the  trans- 
portation of  fish,  fish  oil.  and  other  products 
south  from  Alaska; 

"(b)  By  threatening  to  limit,  delay,  or 
withdraw  the  service  of  transporting  perish- 
ables under  refrigeration  unless  shippers 
desiring  or  requiring  this  service  patronize 
them  exclusively  In  the  transportation  of 
nonperlshable  freight: 

"(C)  By  threatening  to  limit,  delay,  or 
withdraw  the  service  of  transporting  passen- 
gers, unless  shippers  desiring  or  requiring 
such  service  patronize  them  exclusively  In 
the   transportation  of   freight; 

"(d)  By  threatening  to  limit,  delay,  or 
withdraw  the  service  of  transporting  dry 
cargo,  unless  shippers  desiring  or  requiring 
such  service  patronize  them  exclusively  In 
the  transportation  of  fish  oil  or  other  bulk 
liquids; 

"le)  By  threatening  tc  limit,  delay,  or 
withdraw  service  to  shippers  patronizing  any 
other    water    carriers; 

if)  By  threatening  to  limit,  delay,  or 
withdraw  service  to  shippers  to.  from,  or  be- 
tween points  In  Alaska,  which  only  defend- 
ants serve.  If  shippers  requiring  or  desir- 
ing such  service  patronize  any  other  water 
carrier  to,  from,  or  between  any  other 
Alaska  points: 

•(g)  By  threatening  to  Increase  freight 
rates  on  particular  commodities  unless 
shippers  of  such  commodities  deal  exclu- 
sively with  them  and  refrain  from  dealing 
with  any  other  water  carrier: 

•ih)  By  offering  to  reduce  and  reducing 
freight  rates  on  particular  comm<xlliles  if 
shippers  deal  with  them  and  refrain  from 
dealing   with    other    water  carriers: 

(1)  By  Inducing  and  compelling  shippers 
to  breach  existing  contracts  and  agreements 
to  ship  freight  with  other  water  carriers 
by  the  several  means  alleged  In  subpara- 
graphs (a)  through  (h)  of  this  subpara- 
graph: 

'  I J I  By  causing  field  representatives  and 
agents  of  defendants  to  determine  the  Iden- 
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tlty  of  shippers  who  patronize  other  water 
carriers  by  maintaining  a  systematic  surveil- 
lance of  docks  and  terminals,  by  obtaining 
access  to  competitors'  freight  manifests,  and 
by  other  means  and  by  thereafter  causing 
said  field  representatives  and  agents  of  de- 
fendants to  call  upon  shippers  who  have 
patronized  another  water  carrier,  and  inform 
said  shippers  of  defendants'  awareness  that 
the  shippers  have  patronized  another  water 
carrier,  demand  an  explanation  of  the  ship- 
pers' conduct,  threaten  said  shipper  in  the 
manner  alleged  In  subparagraphs  (a) 
through  (h)  of  this  subparagraph  if  said 
shipper  again  patronized  another  carrier,  and 
by  other  means  Intimidate,  harass,  and  an- 
noy said  shipper; 

"6  By  scheduling  or  diverting  their  ships 
so  as  to  split  and  reduce  cargo  available  to 
other  water  carriers; 

■  7.  By  denying  other  water  carriers  rea- 
sonable access  to  dock  and  terminal  facili- 
ties at  Alaskan  ports: 

"(a)  By  diverting  or  scheduling  defend- 
ants' ships  to  arrive  before  the  arrival  of 
competitors'  ships  and  by  unreasonably  de- 
laying the  departure  of  defendants'  ships  for 
the  purpose  of  blocking  the  dock  or  terminal 
facilities: 

"(b)  By  threatening  to  delay  or  to  mis- 
route  freight  destined  to  a  particular  Alaska 
port  unless  the  ships  of  other  water  carriers 
are  required  to  move  from  dock  and  terminal 
facilities  granting  defendants'  ships  Immedi- 
ate access  thereto." 

Further,  the  complaint  alleged  that  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Co  had  also  undertaken 
to  eliminate  competition  by  land  carriers 
to  Alaska : 

"1  By  hindering,  obstructing,  and  prevent- 
ing the  movement  of  freight  from  Canada 
and  the  continental  United  States  to  Interior 
Alaska  points  by  rail  and  motor  carrier  by 
inducing  and  persuading  railroads  to  refrain 
from  establishing  rail  rates  requested  by 
motortruck  carriers; 

"2  By  hindering,  obstructing,  and  pre- 
venting the  movement  of  freight  by  motor- 
truck carrier  from  Alaskan  ports  tci  Interior 
points  by  limiting,  withdrawing,  or  refusing 
to  furnish  water-carrier  service  necessary  to 
such  movement." 

ENACTME^^r     or     S       534      would     mean     HICflCR 
TRANSPORTATION    RATES    TO    ALASKA 

Although  I  find  nothing  In  the  record  to 
indicate  what  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co  ex- 
pects the  purchase  of  the  City  0/  New  Orleans 
to  mean  In  terms  of  freight  rates  to  Alaska, 
there  Is  an  Implication  throughout  the  testi- 
mony of  the  proponent,  that,  somehow  this 
win  be  beneficial  to  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Any  notion  that  enactment  of  S  534  would 
bring  lower  water  freight  rates  to  Alaska  is 
pure  poppycock  It  can  be  predicted  that, 
as  certainly  as  night  follows  day.  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  City  of  Sew  Orleans  by  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Co  will  result  In  yet  another  rate 
increase  to  be  paid  by  the  people  of  Alaska 
P\irther.  the  evidence  Is  that  this  Is  an  ex- 
pensive, high  cost  ship  to  operate,  and.  If 
allowed  In  the  trade,  would  saddle  the  State 
with  even  higher  costs  than  now  exist  for 
another  quarter  of  a  century. 

In  the  first  place  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co. 
does  not  need  more  vessel  capacity.  Even 
now,  Alaska  Steam  operates  more  voyages  to 
the  rail  belt  than  can  be  Justified  Obviously, 
the  City  Of  New  Orleans,  being  a  train  ship, 
could  operate  only  to  the  Port  of  Whittler 
the  terminus  of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  thus 
adding  still  more  capacity  where  partially 
loaded  ships  are  now  going,  at  unjustified 
expense 

This  was  amply  demonstrated  In  a  recent 
rate  case  in  which  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  unfortunately  decided,  on  May 
6.  the  company  was  entitled  to  another  In 
the  long  series  of  rate  Increases  which  this 
agency  and  Its  predecessors  have  automati- 
cally allowed  over  the  years. 


In  that  case.  In  which  the  hearing  «> 
amlners  decision,  (subsequently  overruled 
by  the  Commission),  was  against  a  rat* 
Increase,  the  examiner  disallowed  expendi 
tures  of  the  company  In  1960  In  excess  of 
$500,000  for  the  provision  of  extra  voyaKes 
In  the  carrier's  service  "In  the  face  of  e^ 
dence  here  that  a  substantially  greater 
amount  of  traffic  was  transported  by  Alaska 
Steam  in  prior  years  with  substantially  fewer 
voyages   " 

The  examiner's  conclusions  were  that  'U 
would  appear  unreasonable  to  pennlt  the 
carrier  to  force  upon  the  trade  a  de  luxe 
service  when  declining  traffic  trends  under 
prudent  and  economical  management  would 
dictate  retrenchment  and  the  adoption  of 
austerity  measures" 

The  words  of  the  hearing  examiner  un- 
happily  disregarded  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, are  even  more  aptly  applied  to  the 
case  of  the  contemplated  purchase  by 
Alaska  Steamship  Co  of  the  luxury  vess^ 
Cif.v  of  Netc  Orleans 

If  the  management  of  the  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Co  had  been  such  over  the  years  it 
could  be  relied  upon  to  reduce  costs  and 
operate  efficiently,  there  might  be  some  rea- 
son for  confidence  In  its  predictions  of  a 
better  day  In  ocean  transportation  for 
Alaska. 

Unfortunately,  the  record  Is  replete  with 
examples  of  Inefficient  management  which 
has  caused  vessels  owned  by  the  company 
to  be  laid  up  for  long  periods  of  time,  at 
great  expense  to  the  people  of  Alaska,  and 
used  to  Justify  Increase  after  Increase  in 
rates. 

Dtirlng  1968  and  1959,  abnormal  costs  of 
over  $30,000  were  Incurred  because  the 
MV  Pahsana  was  entirely  Inactive  for  a 
continuous  period  of  approximately  14 
months.  The  MV  Coastal  Monarch  was 
continually  inactive  from  September  17 
1958.  to  May  31.  1980 — at  a  cost  to  Alaskan 
rate  payers  of  more  than  $30,000 

Including  prelnaugural  expenditures, 
which  are  really  Investments  In  capital,  and 
should  not  be  charged  as  expense,  as  haa 
been  allowed,  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co 
spent  nearly  $20,000  in  1958  and.  in  1959,  a 
total  of  $173,464  in  Inactive  vessel  expense. 

This  Is  not  much  of  a  record  for  efficiency 
for  a  company  that  claims  It  Is  now  going  to 
operate  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 
While  I  would  defer  to  none  In  champion- 
ing the  needs  of  Alaskans  for  adequate 
transportation  service.  It  Is  my  belief  our  pri- 
mary concern  at  this  time  Is  achieving  lower 
freight  rates  without  lowering  standards  of 
service. 

Within  the  last  month,  on  May  21.  I  spoke 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  the  unfortu- 
nate May  6  decision  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  allowing  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Co  yet  another  rate  Increase. 

And,  now.  the  situation  has  been  made 
even  worse  by  another  decision  of  a  hearing 
examiner  of  the  Commission  In  yet  another 
rate  Increase  case  for  Alaska  Steam  On 
June  3.  the  decision  was  reached  In  a  case 
involving  rates  for  the  seasonal  trade  of 
Alaska  Steam,  that  It  is  entitled  to  an  in- 
crease which  will  yield  a  rate  of  return  in 
this  service  of  12  percent  The  damage  done 
here,  in  addition  to.  once  again,  raising  the 
costs  of  water  transportation.  Is  that.  If  the 
decision  Is  affirmed  by  the  Commission,  there 
win  be  permanently  frozen  Into  the  prece- 
dents of  the  Commission  a  rule  that  this 
company  is  automatically  entitled  to  an  un- 
justifiably high  rate  of  return,  regardless  of 
arguments  to  the  contrary. 

From  the  days  of  the  US.  Shipping  Board, 
Alaskans  have  suffered  the  consequences  of 
Ineffective  rate  regulation.  They  have  been 
and  are  dependent  on  water  transportation 
for  nearly  everything  they  eat,  wear,  use,  and 
need  for  any  purpose.  Ninety  percent  of  all 
commodities  sold  In  Alaska  have  been  trans- 
ported by  water 
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And,  through  the  years  there  has  been  one 
oonsUtent  pattern  In  the  cost  of  living  In 
Alaska — that  la  up — always  Increasing  and 
increasing  at  a  rate  faster  than  other  living 
cost  Increases.  That  Alaska's  rising  costs 
follow  the  cost  of  transportation  is  undeni- 
able because  the  pattern  of  transportation 
cost  has  been  the  same — Inexorably  Increas- 
ing, year  by  year,  and  the  cost  of  living  In 
Alaska  has  been  roughly  proportional  to  the 
transp)ortatlon  rates. 

Prior  to  statehood,  a  constant  preoccupa- 
tion of  the  Territorial  legislature,  beginning 
with  the  first  one  In  1913.  was  with  means  of 
prevailing  up>on  the  Federal  Government  to 
bring  down  the  cost  of  shipping — an  area  of 
legislation  in  which  the  Territory  was  com- 
pletely helpless. 

In  1939.  shortly  before  I  became  Governor, 
the  legislature  adopted  a  memorial  request- 
ing the  Investigation  of  maritime  freight 
rates.  "Freight  tariffs."  said  the  legislators, 
"have  been  Increased  to  a  point  where  they 
are  now  excessive  and  beyond  the  value  of 
the  service  rendered."  With  much  effort, 
following  this  expression,  an  Investigation 
was  secured  from  a  reluctant  Maritime  Com- 
mission, and  Its  Investigators  Indeed  found 
the  rates  to  be  excessive.  They  so  reported, 
and  calling  attention  to  discriminatory  rates, 
called  for  rate  reduction. 

But.  the  result  was  the  same  as  It  has  been 
repeatedly.  In  fact.  In  May  1940,  whUe  the 
Investigation  of  the  excesslveness  of  the  rates 
against  which  the  Alaska  legislators,  had 
protested  had  been  ordered  but  had  not  yet 
gotten  underway,  the  carriers  obtained  from 
the  Commission  a  further  15-percent  In- 
crease on   passenger  and  freight  rates. 

Since  1950.  water  borne  freight  rates  to 
Alaska  have  Increased  56  4  percent.  In  the 
same  period  the  cost  of  living  In  the  United 
States  had  Increased  26.7  percent.  Thus,  the 
raise  in  prices  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  has 
obtained,  with  the  connivance  of  the  Marl- 
time  Commission,  and  Its  predecessor  has 
been  of  a  magnitude  of  100  percent  greater 
than  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living,  reflecting 
costs  of  all  commodities  used  In  the  United 
States. 

And  now.  the  new  Maritime  Commission 
appointed  by  President  Kennedy  has  awarded 
another  10  percent  Increase  to  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Co  and  there  Is  danger  It  wlU  now 
proceed  to  guarantee  that  company  a  wholly 
excessive  profit,  regardless  of  Justification  or 
lack  thereof. 

Let  us  analyze  the  predictable  result  of 
acquisition  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans  by 
Alaska  Steamship  Co. 

The  cost  of  the  vessel  Is  estimated  as  ap- 
proximately $4  million,  not  Including  such 
additional  expenses  as  would  be  required  to 
outfit  It  for  service  to  Alaska.  This  Is  a 
very  expensive  purchase  for  a  company  that, 
within  the  last  decade  has  demanded  and 
obtained  raises  in  freight  rates  of  564  per- 
cent on  grounds  It  Is  In  dire  financial  need. 
In  this  same  period  the  price  Index  has  risen 
only  31  percent  Thus,  it  Is  an  extravagant 
purcha.se  for  a  pauper  to  Justify. 

Including  charges  for  refitting,  the  City 
of  Nrw  Orleans  would  nearly  double  that  part 
of  its  rate  base  attributable  to  vessel  cost 
on  which  Alaska  Steam  can  now  depend  for 
support  of  Its  habitual  pleas  for  more  money 
In  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  decision 
on  the  rate  Increase  allowed  May  €  in  docket 
881  the  rate  base  of  the  company  attrlbuUble 
to  vessel  cost,  as  estimated  by  the  Commis- 
sion, as  of  the  end  of  1959  was  $3,815,579. 
Since  1959  this  value  has  steadily  diminished 
the  net  book  value  of  its  vessels  being  esti- 
mated by  Alaska  Steam,  as  of  December  31 
1961.  at  $2,390,419.  What  better  way  to 
bolster  a  steadily  decreasing  rate  base,  at 
the  expense  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  than  by 
acquiring  an  undesirable,  unneeded  and  ex- 
pensive vessel? 

There  Is,  also,  expert  testimony  the  City  of 
New  Orleans  Is  an  exceedingly  expensive  ship 
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to    operate,    providing    another    excuse    for 
grabbing  more  money  from  Alaskans. 

It  would  be  shocking,  indeed,  to  reward 
Alaska  Steam  with  the  favor  of  this  particu- 
lar special  privilege  legislation  In  light  of 
the  fact  that,  for  25  years  Alaska  Steam  has 
built  no  ships  for  Its  own  account,  relying 
on  ptrrchase  and  charter  of  low  cost  vessels 
built  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, representing  an  already  substantial  sub- 
sidy to  the  company. 

Cynically,  Alaska  Steamship  Co.,  protected 
for  67  years  by  the  Jones  Act  It  would  now 
invalidate  for  Its  own  purposes,  has,  through 
the  years,  taken  full  advantage  of  regulatory 
policies  which  have  given  It  extremely  gen- 
erous rate  base  and  depreciation  allowances 
for  ships  It  did  not  build,  and.  even  for  ships 
It  has  not  owned.  The  resulting  profits  from 
Increased  rates  were  not  reinvested  for  re- 
placement of  existing  vessels.  Indeed  not. 
True  to  form.  Alaska  Steamship  stockholders 
have  pocketed  for  themselves  substantial 
sums  a  conscientious  carrier,  interested  in 
public  service,  might  otherwise  Invest  in 
better  equipment  for  the  service  of  its  cus- 
tomers. 

Despite  the  misleading  impression  given 
by  Alaska  Steam  export  witness,  Mr.  Rudy,  to 
the  effect  depreciation  allowances  have  been 
hard  to  come  by.  the  company  was  the  bene- 
ficiary, for  many  years,  of  very  generous 
treatment.  Prior  to  December  31,  1957,  de- 
preciation charges  on  ships  recognized  to 
have  a  30-year  life  were  allowed  on  the  basis 
of  a  20-year  life,  thus  allowing  the  carrier  to 
accumulate,  by  that  date,  $1,878,072  in  ves- 
sel depreciation  charges,  of  which  less  than 
19  percent  was  used  for  capital  improve- 
ments, in  the  form  of  refitting  and  repair  of 
vessels — and  none  for  new  construction. 

In  a  2-year  period  (1958  and  1959),  ex- 
amined In  connection  with  a  recent  Alaska 
rate  case.  Alaska  Steam  accumulated  total 
depreciation  charges  of  $954,784,  of  which 
only  55  percent  was  used  for  all  capital  im- 
provements during  that  period  In  which  ves- 
sels were  refitted  for  the  cargo  unitization 
program  of  which  the  company  is  so  proud. 
Prior  to  1960,  when  even  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Board  in  a  sudden  fit  of  sanity,  was 
forced  to  come  to  a  sensible  decision  in  the 
Atlantic  Gulf/Puerto  Rico  General  Rate  In- 
creases case,  the  rate  baae  for  Alaska  Steam 
was  computed  on  an  odd  formula  which  al- 
lowed an  average  of  book  and  reproduction 
costs  depreciated  for  owned  and  chartered 
vessels.  Under  this  arrangement  Alaska 
Steam  profited  even  more — certainly  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  have  allowed  Investment 
In  new  vessel  construction  for  the  benefit  of 
the  trade. 

Let  us  be  under  no  Uluslon  Alaska  Steam 
Is  interested  In  improving  service  to  the  pub- 
lic by  acquiring  the  City  of  New  Orleans.  If 
this  legislation  is  passed  the  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Co.  can  be  depended  upon  to  come  back, 
within  a  year  after  It  gets  Its  hands  on  the 
City  of  New  Orleans,  and  request  a  rate  In- 
crease to  pay  for  equipment  It  does  not  need 
and  cannot  possibly  operate  economically. 

Thus,  Alaska  Steam  would.  If  successful 
(as  the  past  record  demonstrates  It  would 
be),  be  the  beneficiary  of  (1)  a  preferential 
subsidy  from  the  U.S.  Government.  In  the 
form  of  this  legislation,  at  the  expense  of 
other  carriers  In  the  trade;  and  (2)  Increased 
profits.  In  addition. 

There  is  no  possible  logic  In  allowing  the 
people  of  Alaska  to  suffer  from  still  higher 
water  transporUtlon  costs  while  Alaska 
Steamship  reaps  benefits  deliberately  be- 
stowed by  the  Congress  If  this  bUl  is  passed. 
The  threat  posed  by  S  534  to  the  domestic 
shipping  Industry  is  well  expressed  In  ar- 
ticles appearing  In  March  Issues  of  two  marl- 
time  trade  magazines — the  Pacific  Work  Boat 
of  March  1963.  and  the  March  15  edition  of 
the  Maritime  Reporter  and  Engineering  News, 
which  I  now  ask  to  have  Included  In  the 
record  of  these  hearings. 


It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  article 
In  the  Pacific  Work  Boat,  the  theme  of  which 
is  "Don't  Scuttle  the  Jones  Act,"  is  followed 
immediately  by  an  article  describing  the  new 
Alaska  ferry  system  for  southeastern  Alaska. 
The  three  ferries  constructed  for  the  State  of 
Alaska  by  Puget  Sound  Bridge  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.  are  now  providing  passenger  and 
freight  service,  originating  at  Prince  Rupert, 
British  Columbia,  for  the  southeastern 
Alaska  ports  of  Ketchikan.  Wrangell,  Peters- 
burg. Juneau.  Skagway.  and  Haines,  The 
success  the  State  is  meeting  in  operating  this 
service  demonstrates  Alaska  can  obtain  the 
kind  of  water  transportation  It  needs  with 
wholly  American-constructed  vessels. 

This,  then.  Is  an  added  demonstration  that 
City  of  New  Orleans  is  not  needed  to  provide 
water  transportation  for  Alaska. 

I  urge  each  member  of  this  committee  to 
review  with  utmost  care  the  arguments 
presented  In  opposition  to  this  legislation. 
It  is  my  belief  that,  having  studied  them  and 
having  read  the  record,  you  will  be  compelled 
to  vote  against  S.  534. 

IFrom  the  Pacific  Work  Boat,  March  1963] 
Don't  Scdttli  the  Jonks  Act 

In  the  accompanying  article  we  have  tried 
to  be  as  objective  as  possible  In  reporting 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans 
case. 

In  its  prepwiratlon  we  read  hundreds  of 
pages  of  testimony  presented  before  con- 
gressional hearings.  We  personally  Inter- 
viewed representatives  of  the  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Co..  Puget  Sound  Tug  &  Barge  Co.,  the 
Pacific  American  Steamship  Association,  the 
Western  Shipbuilding  Association,  and  oth- 
ers who  have  a  specific  interest  in  this  case. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  the  Issues 
involved  and  to  give  a  balanced  report  on  all 
points  of  view  we  have  devoted  considerable 
space  to  the  article.  We  believe  it  to  be 
the  most  complete  svunmary  of  the  City  of 
New  Orleans  case  yet  available. 

Our  own  Tlew.  after  considering  all  argu- 
ments In  the  case.  Is  that  Congress  should 
not  weaken  the  Jones  Act  by  admitting  the 
forelgn-bullt  City  of  New  Orleans  to  Amer- 
ican registry.  We  strongly  oppose  passage 
of  Senate  bill  634. 

EnrroR. 

MARmME  Fight  Rocks  Pacific  Coast 
(By  Donald  E.  Oman,  editor  and  publisher) 
(Note. — Entire  marine  industry  now  in- 
volved in  decision  on  use  of  foreign  built 
vessel  in  the  Alaska  trade.  Alaska  Steam- 
ship and  railroads  again  try  for  congressional 
OK  on  ferry  for  Alaska  run.  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration  reverses  stand  and  Joins  oppo- 
nents of  change  In  historic  marine  law.) 

What  was  shrugged  off  by  many  last  year 
as  a  private  fight  between  Ned  Skinner, 
president  of  Alaska  Steeimshlp  Co..  and  Tom 
Crowley,  coast  tug  and  barge  tycoon,  over 
Alaska  freight  biislness,  has  turned  into  a 
congressional  struggle  of  national  and  Inter- 
national importance. 

On  the  surface  the  issue  looks  very  simple. 
Alaska  Steamship  Co.  merely  wants  con- 
gressional permission  to  buy  a  Japanese  built 
rail  car  ferry— SS  City  of  New  Orleans-— to 
run  between  Seattle  and  Alaska.  Because 
foreign  built  ships  are  prohibited  In  the  US. 
coastal  trade  under  the  historic  Jones  Act. 
a  special  exception  for  Alaska  Steamship 
would  have  to  be  granted  by  Congress  Sen- 
ate bill  534  has  been  Introduced  for  this 
purpose. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  see  It  as  a  dangerous 
precedent  which  would  scuttle  the  Jones 
Act.  They  see  In  this  a  real  threat  to  the 
U.S  merchant  marine,  to  U.S.  shipyards,  to 
U.S.  labor  and  capital. 

Crowley  and  his  supporters  in  the  Industry 
fought  similar  legislation  before  congres- 
sional committees  last  year.  No  conclusive 
action  was  taken  by  Congress.    New  hearings 
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were  re«\imed  late  last  month  by  the  Sen- 
ate's Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Ptsheries,  Committee  of  Commerce. 

MAJOB    DBVU.OPMCNTS 

Three  major  developmentA  at  these  hear- 
ings may  effect  the  Anal  outcome: 

1.  The  US.  Maritime  Commission  reversed 
its  earlier  stand  and  went  on  record  opposing 
Senate  bill  634  which  would  grant  the  special 
exception  that  Alaska  Steamship  seeks. 

2  Tom  Crowley  announced  that  he  has  a 
new  mil  car  barge  under  construction  which 
will  begin  SeattJe-Whlttler,  Alaska  service 
June  I.  This  rail  car  service  was  not  avail- 
able last  y<tar  when  the  first  hearings  were 
held. 

3.  Phil  Spauldlng.  Seattle  naval  architect, 
submitted  a  40-page  study  Including  flg\ires 
supporting  his  contention  that  tug  and  rail 
barge  service  on  the  Alaakan  run  would  cost 
substantially  less  than  Alaska  Steamships 
proposed  rail  car  ferry  service. 

CANADIAN    COMPETTTION 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  what  got  this  City 
of  New  Orleans  thing  going  In  the  first  place. 
Then  the  opinions  pro  and  con  on  this  matter 
win  have  greater  meaning. 

In  May  1962  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways established  a  rail  car-barge  service  be- 
tween Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia,  and 
Whlttler.  Alaska,  to  provide  through  rail-car 
service  from  midwest,  eastern  and  southern 
U.S.  polnu  of  origin  to  the  Alaska  rail  belt 
Since  Prince  Rupert  Is  about  600  miles  closer 
to  Whlttler  than  is  SeatUe.  this  held  the 
threat  to  the  4  VS.  railroads  with  Seattle 
terminals  of  a  diversion  of  traffic  away  from 
Seattle  and  onto  the  Canadian  National 
Pvallways.  lines  terminating  at  Prince  Rupert. 
This  rail  barge  service  Is  provided  under  the 
.\jnerlcan  flag  by  ABC  Transportation  Co 
in  which  a  Crowley  company  owns  half 
Interest. 

The  XJS.  railways  began  negotiaUons  to 
set  up  a  Seattle-Whlttler  rail  car  water  serv- 
ice to  compete  with  the  Canadians.  Whlttler 
Is  northeast  of  Seward  and  south  of  Anchor- 
age. Alaska.  Of  the  negotiations  which  have 
been  made  public,  the  proposed  deal  with 
.\Jaska  Steamship  Is  the  latest.  Thus  they 
are  backing  the  acqtiislUon  of  the  City  of 
Sew  Orleans  by  Alaska  Steamship  to  provide 
the  Seattle-Whlttler  rail  service.  Various 
testimonials  during  the  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington last  year  Included  statements  that 
the  Japanese-built  car  ferry  was  the  only 
available  means  of  getting  the  roll-on-roll- 
off  cars  to  Alaska  from  Seattle. 

Subsequent  developments  have  tended  to 
change  this  picture  somewhat.  By  early 
summer  of  this  year,  alternative  rail  car 
barge  service  from  Seattle  Is  expected  to  be 
available. 

ARCTTMENTS  IN  FAVOR 

Arguments  supporting  Alaska  Steamship's 
desire  to  get  an  OK  from  Congress  on  pur- 
chase of  the  rail  car  ferry  can  be  summcrlzed 
somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  The  four  VS.  railroads  need  such  rail 
car  ferry  service  from  Seattle  to  Whlttler. 
Alaska,  In  order  for  them  to  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  Canadian  National  Railways' 
rail  CRT  barge  service  from  Prince  Rupert  to 
Whittier. 

2.  Alaska  needs  and  wants  the  best,  most 
economical  freight  cosu  she  can  get  for  the 
development  of  this  new  State  and  the  rail 
car  ferry  service  would  help  provide  it. 

3.  Coincidental  with  the  above  circum- 
stances, a  used  foreign-built  rail  car  ferry 
Is  available  for  purchase  for  this  service  by 
Alaska  Steamship  Co.  If  Congress  approves 
It  Is  economically  feasible  since  the  cost 
would  be  much  less  than  building  a  new 
specialiaed  ferry  for  the  purpose. 

4.  .Approval  of  the  purchase  would  Insure 
that  Seattle  would  retain  its  preeminence 
as  the  major  supply  point  for  Alaska,  thus 
the  deal  h.«  an  important  bearing  on  the 
economic  welfare  of  Seattle  as  well  as  Alaska. 
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5  If  Congress  does  not  approve  the  deal, 
danger  exists  that  the  VS.  railroads  might 
bypass  Seattle  to  a  rail  terminal  in  British 
Columbia  with  Alaska-bound  freight  origi- 
nating elsewhere  In  the  United  States. 

6.  Certain  exceptions  have  been  made  In 
Jones  Act  provisions  In  the  past  so  that  these 
establish  a  precedent  which  makes  reason- 
able the  present  request  for  another  excep- 
tion to  the  Jones  Act  In  the  case.  (Leslie  M. 
Rudy,  consultant  for  Alaska  Steamship  Co., 
cites  14  exceptions  which  he  says  set  prece- 
dents for  the  present  case.) 

These  and  supplemental  arguments  were 
sufficient  last  year  to  win  the  majority  ap- 
proval of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce.  By  press  time  no  decision  had 
been  announced  on  last  month  s  hearings. 
House  committee  hearings  are  expected  to  be 
held  after  the  Senate  committee  decision 
is  announced.  If  either  committee  OK's  the 
bill,  then  a  major  fight  is  likely  to  take  place 
in  the  House  and  Senate. 

AHGUMENTS    AGAINST 

A  major  part  of  the  US.  maritime  and 
shipbuilding  industry  has  marshaled  its  big 
guns  against  the  Alaska  Steamship  position. 

The  opposition  arguments  seem  to  boll 
down  to  these: 

1  If  an  exception  to  existing  law  Is  made 
In  the  present  Alaska  Steamship  matter, 
then  this  Individual  company  Is  being 
granted  an  unfair  competitive  advantage  over 
other  carriers  on  the  Alaska  run. 

2.  Granting  of  this  exception  could  lead 
to  a  breakdown  of  the  entire  historical  con- 
cept requiring  U.S.  coastal  trade  to  be  carried 
In  VS.  built  and  operated  vessels.  It  would 
set  a  precedent  which  would  endanger  the 
millions  of  dollars  that  U.S.  carriers  have  In- 
vested In  American  built  vessels.  It  would 
threaten  not  only  the  U.S.  merchant  marine 
but  the  US    shipbuilding  Industry. 

3.  Congressional  approval  of  the  foreign- 
built  car  ferry  would  not  remove  the  threat 
of  competlUon  between  United  States  and 
Canadian  railroads,  which  is  one  of  the  pri- 
mary reasons  given  for  Its  passage. 

4.  Alternative  means  of  moving  rail  cars 
from  Seattle  to  Alaska  by  water  are  available 
for  the  1963  season  on  an  economically  feas- 
ible basis  with  American  built  carriers  so 
that  it  U  unnecessary  to  break  down  exist- 
ing law  by  admitting  a  forclgn-built  shin 
to  U.S.  registry. 

I.INBUP    PRO    AND    CON 

Lines  have  been  formed  for  the  forthcom- 
ing political  battle  There  are  those  who 
fear  that  the  decision  will  be  purely  politi- 
cal rather  than  being  based  upon  an  objec- 
tive  appraisal   of   all   the   facts   In   the  case. 

In  the  lineup  of  supporters  for  Alaska 
Steamship  Co  's  acquisition  of  the  Japanese 
built  City  of  Nt'ic  Orleans  (including  those 
who  have  voiced  "no  objection")   are: 

Pour  transcontinental  railroads  with  ter- 
minals In  Seattle:  St.  Paul  &  Pacific.  Great 
Northern.  Northern  Pacific  and  Union  Pa- 
cific; Port  of  Seattle:  American  Mall  Line. 
Ltd  :  Foes  Launch  &  Tug  Co  :  States  Steam- 
ship Co  :  Metal  Trades  Council  of  Seattle 
and  Vicinity:  Tacoma  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce: Alaska  Chamber  of  Commerce:  Puget 
Sound  Shipbuilders  Association:  Spokane 
Chamt>er  of  Commerce;  Seattle  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Western  Railroad  Traffic  A.ssocla- 
tion. 

In  opposition  to  congressional  authoriza- 
tion of  the  acquisition  of  the  foreign  built 
car  ferry  are  included  the  following: 

Puget  Sound  Tug  ft  Barge  Co  and  Its 
Puget  Sound-AUvska  Van  Lines  Division  (a 
Crowley  enterprise!:  Pacific  American 
Steamship  Association;  Western  Shipbuild- 
ing Association;  American  Waterways  Op- 
erators. Inc.;  Committee  of  American  Tank 
Owners;  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America; 
American  Maritime  Association;  Propeller 
Club  Port  of  New  York;  the  Common  Carrier 


Conference  of  Domestic  Water  Carriers-  Ha, 
bor  Carriers  of  the  Port  of  New  York    T^' 
New    York    Tow    Boat    Exchange;    AmerlcT! 
Merchant  Marine  Institute,  Inc     Gulf  AtlT 
tic  Towing  Corp.;    International  Longsho~" 
men's  and  Warehousemen's  Union.      *^™- 
The  names  of   the  players  are  subject  t« 
revision  of  course  as  the  economic  and  Doutj 
cal   factors   change.     But   the   above  are  an 
officially  on  record  as  Indicated. 

COMMISSION    REViaiSAI, 

During  the  Senate  committee  hearings  la.* 
month  the  Maritime  Commission,  completer, 
reversing  Its  stand  on  the  Issue,  now  stronc 
ly  opposes  the  admission  of  the  City  of  nX, 
Orleans  to  the  US.  merchant  marine 

Donald  W.  Alexander.  Maritime  Admlnlg 
trator.  testified  against  Senate  bill  534  p.*," 
ruary  21  on  behalf  of  the  Maritime  Admlnls" 
tratlon  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Ma' 
rlne  and  Fisheries  of  the  Senate  Commltt.^ 
on  Commerce.  ^ 

"Last  year  we  testified  In  favor  of  a  sub 
Rtantlally  similar  bill  to  admit  this  vessel  to 
the  Alaska  trade."  he  said.  "The  reasons  we 
erave  last  year  were  (1 1  that  It  would  provide 
Improved  and  more  efficient  service  between 
Alaska  and  the  rest  of  the  continental  United 
States.  (21  that  It  would  provide  asflstance 
to  this  segment  of  our  offshore  domestic 
trade  at  no  expense  to  the  Governmont  (3) 
that  the  vessel  is  especially  adapted  to  meet 
the  announced  competition  of  Canadian  ran 
lines,  and  (4)  that  the  ve.ssel  Is  ImmedlatelT 
available  to  meet  this  competition. 

"We  have  given  further  consideration  to 
this  matter.  The  arguments  on  the  other 
side  of  this  question,  we  think  are  ( 1 )  that 
admission  of  this  vessel  to  the  tratle  between 
the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington might  lead  to  the  enactment  of  other 
bills  to  admit  modern  forelgn-bullt  vesseU 
to  the  domestic  tr.ade,  and  thus  undermine 
the  Jones  Act.  (2)  that  enactment  of  the  bill 
may  deprive  US  yards  of  prorpectlve  work 
and  (3)  that  the  vessel  would  operate  In 
competition  with  Amerlcan-bullt  vesfels. 

"We  believe  that,  on  balance,  the  latter  ar- 
guments are  the  stronger,  and  we  therefore 
recommend  against  favorable  consideraUon 
of  the  bill.   •    •    • 

"We  feel  the  proposal  to  permit  foreign- 
buUt  vessels  In  the  domestic  trades  requires 
a  great  deal  more  consideration  than  can  be 
afforded  In  this  particular  ca^e.  If  this  Is  a 
good  solution  for  one  operator,  it  will  be 
contended  that  It  should  be  good  fur  all  or 
at  least  all  those  In  the  domestic  trade  to 
noncontiguous  territories.  In  other  words 
the  use  of  low-cost  foreign-built  shipping 
should  not  be  the  prerogative  of  a  single 
operator  In  the  trade.  We  are  not  convinced 
however,  that  forelgn-bullt  ships  represent 
the  best  answer.   •    •    • 

"The  issue  raised  by  the  bill  goes  far  be- 
yond the  Ueatment  to  be  accorded  a  single 
ship.  In  our  view  It  would  be  a  mistake  for 
the  United  States  to  act  in  this  case  without 
considering  the  more  fundamental  quesUon 
of  the  continued  application  of  the  coitstwlse 
laws  to  our  noncontiguous  territories.   •   •  • 

"For  these  reasons,  and  on  balance,  we 
have  reluctantly  concluded  that  we  cannot 
recommend  favorable  consideration  of  the 
bill." 

CROWLEY    ■nESTIriES 

Tom  Crowley,  testifying  for  the  second  year 
in  opposition  to  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  told 
the  committee  that  he  was  Inaugurating  s 
roll-on-roll-off  30-car-rall -barge  service  from 
Seattle  to  Whlttler.  Alaska,  on  June   1. 

"This  new  system."  he  said.  "Is  an  Ingeni- 
ous and  effective  method  of  transporting  rail 
cars  to  and  from  the  49th  State  on  a  far 
more  economical  basis  than  could  have  been 
accompli.shed  by  the  Japanese-built  City  of 
New  Orleans  had  she  been  admitted  to  the 
trade.  This  American-flag  car  barge  will 
not  deviate  from  the  principles  of  the  Jones 
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Act,  will  require  no  special  legislation,  and 
yrui  not  be  financed  by  government  funds. 

■^be  barges  In  this  new  car-float  system 
vlll  be  towed  In  tandem  with  the  existing 
new  container  barges  that  our  comp>any  op- 
erates, thereby  reducing  the  towing  costs 
to  a  minimum.  The  service  will  not  be  as 
fast  as  the  service  profXMCd  by  the  Japanese- 
built.  18-knot  vessel,  but  it  will  be  at  much 
lower  cost.  The  Bhlpf>ers  in  Alaska  have 
overwhelmingly  Indicated  that  for  the  vast 
majority  of  their  freight,  loww  cost  Is  para- 
mount and  if  high-speed  transportation  Is 
required,  this  can  be  accomplished  by  air 
freight  or  highway  truck." 

Crowley  minimized  the  importance  of  the 
volume  of  freight  represented  by  the  rail  cars 
hauled  to  date  on  the  Prince  Rupert-Whlttler 
rail  barge  run.  (A  total  of  206  rail  cars  con- 
taining a  total  of  7,961  short  tons  between 
May  11.  1962.  and  January  18.  1963.) 

Crowley  also  testified  that  whereas  he 
knew  of  no  new  vessel  that  Alaska  Steamship 
Co.  ever  built,  that  bis  companies  had  spent 
about  tI4  million  during  the  past  15  years  on 
new  construction  in  American  ysirds  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Jones  Act.  This  does 
not  Include  repair  and  conversion. 

"All  of  these  vessels  could  have  been  built 
in  foreign  shipyards  at  about  half  these 
costs."  Crowley  continued.  "Mr.  D.  E.  Skin- 
ner, head  of  Alaska  Steamship  Co.,  has  indi- 
cated that  the  Jones  Act  causes  the  domestic 
water  carrier  to  subsidize  the  American 
shipyards. 

"If  this  is  so.  we  have  paid  about  $7  mil- 
lion worth  of  subsidy  with  our  own  money, 
but  we  are  glad  to  do  It  because  our  country 
needs  shipyards  and  we  are  protected  by  the 
Jones  Act  from  foreign  competition  In  the 
domestic  trades.   •    •    • 

"If  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co  Is  privileged 
to  purchase  this  Japanese-built  ship  at  the 
bargain  price  of  $4.5(X).000.  you  are,  In  effect, 
giving  a  construction  differential  subsidy  to 
the  Alaska  Steamship  Co. 

"We  are  carriers  In  the  same  trade  and 
although  we  hesitate  to  ask  to  build  foreign 
for  patriotic  reasons,  you  must  admit  it 
would  seem  reasonable  that  we  be  allowed  to 
build  M.500  000  worth  of  new  equipment  in 
foreign  shipyards  for  the  domestic  trade  if 
the  Alaska  Steamship  Co  is  allowed  to  buy 
•4.500.000  worth  of  Japanese-built  vessel. 
Our  other  common  carrier  competitor  in  the 
Alaska  Itrade  should  also  have  the  same  privi- 
lege. • 

"We  have  Invested  over  »5  million  In  the 
last  4  years  In  new  floating  equipment,  con- 
tTlners,  terminal  facilities,  etc  .  In  the  Alaska 
trade,  but  only  after  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Co  abandoned  all  plans  some  years  ago.  to 
build  a  rail  car  ferry  4n  American  shipyards 
We  went  Into  the  game  with  the  idea  that 
the  rules  of  the  game"  would  remain  the 
same.  We  ask  you  not  to  change  the  'rules 
of  the  game'  4  years  after  we  have  started 
to  play 

"ThU  legislation  (8  634)  would  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  destruction  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Jones  Act  which  reserve  the 
domestic  trade  to  vessels  built  In  American 
shipyards  and  manned  by  American  seamen. 
Both  are  so  necessary  for  our  national  de- 
fense that  Congress  substantially  subsidizes 
an  offshore  American  merchant  marine,"  he 
continued. 

In  further  testimony,  he  maintained  that 
the  proposed  bill  is  special  Interest  legisla- 
tion not  compatible  with  the  principle  of 
equal  treatment  for  all.  He  claimed  f\xr- 
ther  that  the  maritime  Industry,  both  labor 
and  capital,  are  almost  wholeheartedly  in 
opposition  to  this  bill.  He  predicted  that 
erosion  of  the  principles  of  the  Jones  Act 
can  hurt  the  transcontinental  railroads  very 
seriously  (presumably  in  the  event  that  for- 
eign ships  were  permitted  In  coastal  and  in- 
tercoMUl  operations).  He  also  asked.  "If 
an  excepUon  la  made  cetenslbly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  Alaska,  what  about 


the  people  of  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
and  the  States  served  by  the  intercoastal 
coastwise  and  great  lakes  trade? 

Finally,  he  maintained  that  the  Japanese 
built  ship  is  not  needed  any  more  because 
an  American  built  car  float  will  go  Into  serv- 
ice on  this  run  on  June  1. 

COST   STCTDY    DATA 

Tug  and  rail  barge  transportation  costs 
from  Seattle  to  Alaska  would  be  12  to  20 
percent  less  than  costs  of  operating  the  rail 
car  ferry  City  of  New  Orleans. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  a  40-page  eco- 
nomic study  prepared  by  Philip  F.  Spauld- 
lng &  Associates,  naval  architects,  Seattle, 
and  presented  at  the  committee  hearing. 

This  study  shows  that  train-ship  operation 
would  cost  about  17.22  per  measurement  ton 
transported,  as  compared  with  about  $6.30 
per  ton  for  a  single  tug-barge  operation  and 
$5.75  jjer  ton  for  a  tandem  ttig-barge  opera- 
lion. 

The  single  tug-barge  operation  figures  were 
based  upon  use  of  a  hypothetical  165-foot 
tug  and  a  special  408-foot  barge  as  yet  un- 
built. The  tandem  tug-barge  operation  Is 
based  upon  use  of  an  existing  tug  of  the 
Sea  Witch  type  and  a  new  272-foot  barge 
(with  rails  on  deck),  a  sister  barge  to  the 
barge  Seward.  The  new  272-foot  barge  is 
currently  under  construction  and  Is  sched- 
uled for  operations  beginning  about  June  1. 

Two  key  witnesses  in  favor  of  the  bill 
forcefully  argued  the  major  points  sum- 
marized earlier.  They  were  Leslie  M.  Rudy, 
transportation  consultant  for  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Co.;  and  T.  H.  Maguire.  chairman  and 
counsel,  executive  committee — Wrstern  Rail- 
road Traffic  Association. 

STEAMSHIP     CASE 

Rudy  maintained  that  the  proposed  City 
of  New  Orleans  train-ship  service  is  vital  to 
strengthening  Alaska's  economy  since  Alaska 
is  dependent  upon  outside  areas  for  95  per- 
cent of  its  material  and  consumable  supply 
requirements. 

He  described  the  City  of  Neu>  Orleans  as 
"the  only  vessel  of  the  type,  capacity,  and 
speed  adaptable  to  the  Alaska  trade  in  exist- 
ence anywhere." 

Tlie  Japanese-built  vessel  is  owned  by 
West  India  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co..  Inc..  who 
used  It  on  the  Florida-Havana  run  until  the 
Cuban  crisis  erupted  about  2  years  ago. 

Rudy  testified  that  it  would  cost  about 
$7.9  million  to  duplicate  the  vessel  if  built 
in  American  yards  and  that  a  tralnship 
vessel  specifically  designed  for  the  trade 
would   cost  considerably  more. 

"These  are  capital  sums  which  the  highly 
seasonal  one-way  Alaska  trade  cannot  sup- 
port." he  said.  He  explained  further  that 
the  nature  of  the  Alaska  trade  is  such  that 
it  cannot  support  capital  Investment  in  other 
than  old  low-cost  vessels  nor  to  finance  the 
replacement  of  such  vessels  with  more  effl- 
clent  new  vessels.  He  quoted  earlier  con- 
gressional testimony  supporting  these  unique 
aspects  of  the  Alaska  trade. 

Competition  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  and  the  Prince  Rupert-Whlttier 
rail  barge  service,  he  said,  "can  be  effectively 
met  only  by  a  superior  American  service 
capable  of  being  promptly  eetablished  and 
conducted  within  the  limits  of  economic 
feasibility.  Because  of  prompt  availability, 
and  adaptable  capacity,  speed,  and  cost  fac- 
tors, the  City  of  New  Orleans  represents  the 
only  economically  feasible  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  objective. 

'"This  vessel  would  make  a  weekly  turn- 
around, operating  between  Seattle  and  the 
Alaska  Rallbelt.  carrying  56  rail  cars  in  each 
direction,  with  overall  transit  time  from  1 
to  2  weeks  faster  than  the  Canadian  service 
via  Prince  Rupert."  he  stated. 

Rudy  also  emphasized  the  point  that  the 
Alaska  trade  is  distinctly  different  from  all 
other  domestic  trade*  in  one  key  factor: 

"It  is  the  only  domestic  trade  either  con- 
tiguous   or    noncontiguous,    that   la   subject 


to  foreign  competition  for  American  inter- 
state commerce."  he  explained. 

(A  minor  provision  of  the  Alaskan  state- 
hood bill  makes  this  possible.) 

Rudy  discounted  any  possible  threat  to 
U.S.  shipyards  as  a  result  of  admitting  the 
car  ferry  to  American  registry. 

"Neither  the  survival  nor  the  welfare  of 
American  shipyards  has  resulted  from  new 
construction  for  the  coastwise  common 
carrier  trades  for  the  past  25  years,"  he 
claimed.  "Indeed,  insofar  as  new  construc- 
tion is  concerned,  the  shipyards  have  been 
supported  almost  entirely  by  military  and 
other  Government  construction,  commercial 
construction  dependent  upon  Government 
subsidy,  and  proprietary  or  directly  related 
tanker  construction,  none  of  which  Dear  any 
relation  to  the  City  of  New  Orleans  or  the 
unsubsidized  Alaska  common  carrier  trade 
in  which  she  would  be  employed." 

He  also  maintained  that  the  carrier  groups 
opposing  the  bill  are.  for  the  most  part,  un- 
related to  the  use  of  the  car  ferry  in  the 
Alaska  trade,  nor  would  she  be  in  competi- 
tion with  them. 

RAILROADS    ARGUE 

In  his  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  railroads. 
Maguire  took  several  swings  at  Crowley  by 
name.  He  claimed,  for  instance,  that  In  ear- 
lier negotiations  between  the  railroads  and 
Crowley  on  Seattle-Alaska  rail  car  transpor- 
tation. Crowley  apparently  lost  interest  when 
the  railroads  would  neither  guarantee  earn- 
ings nor  minimum  volume  to  Crowley. 

( Maguire  made  no  mention  of  any  railroad 
negotiations  with  Fobs  Launch  it  Tug  Co., 
who  bid  on  rail  barge  service  too  but  is  now 
"not  opposed  "  to  the  Alaska  Steamship  car 
ferry  plan.) 

"I  am  authorized  to  state  emphatically 
and  unequivocally."  said  Maguire,  "that  no 
railroad  has  contributed  cm-  will  contribute 
a  cent  toward  the  acquisition  or  financing 
of  the  purchase  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans. 

"No  guarantee  of  any  volume  of  traffic  or 
of  minimum  revenues  has  been  or  will  be 
given.  The  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  will  be  in 
precisely  the  same  position  as  any  other  con- 
necting carrier.  Under  the  dlvladon  sheets 
or  agreements,  it  will  receive  the  agreed  divi- 
sion of  the  charges  on  each  through  ship- 
ment actually  handled  by  it,  and  no  more." 

He  stated  further  that  the  railroads  had 
reviewed  all  water  transportation  facilities 
available  and  that  "a  self-propelled  train- 
ship  represents  the  most  desirable  means  of 
providing  the  service  and  that  this  will  best 
meet  the  specifications  for  speed  and  effi- 
ciency. 

■"Another  desirable  feature  of  the  proposed 
tralnship  operation,"  he  said,  "is  that  cars 
and  contents  will  be  protected  from  weather 
in  transit  by  storage  below  decks  on  the 
tralnship,  whereas  by  barge  they  would  be 
more  or  less  open  to  the  elements." 

OTHER   OPPONENTS 

other  opponents  of  the  measure  who  testi- 
fied included: 

Edwin  M.  Hood,  president.  Shipbuilders 
Council  of  America,  said  his  membership 
unanimously  oppose  the  bill.  Enactment  of 
the  bill,  be  said,  "could  set  in  motion  a  chain 
reaction  which  could  have  serious,  destruc- 
tive effects  on  the  private  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  on  the  domestic  shipping 
industry." 

John  N.  Thurman,  vice  president.  Pacific 
American  Steamship  Association,  said  the 
basic  issue  Is  "whether  or  not  Congress  in- 
tends to  set  an  important  precedent  in  the 
matter  of  removing  the  requirement  for 
American  construction  of  vessels  operated  in 
the  domestic  commerce."  He  said  that  his 
association  is  vigorously  opposed  to  any  such 
legislation. 

Testifying  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of 
American  Tanker  Owners,  Inc.,  Stanley  O. 
Sher  claimed   that  enactment  of  legislation 
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ot  thU  kind,  chaiiglng  1ong-e«tabllsbed  mer- 
chant marine  policy,  would  threaten  the  fu- 
vur«  not  only  of  the  American  tanker  owners, 
but  also  of  American  ahlpyards  and  American 
dry-cargo  ships  engaged  In  the  coastwise 
tradea. 

Similar  opposition  was  voiced  by  Harry 
J.  Donohue,  assistant  to  the  president.  Amer- 
ican Waterways  Operators.  Inc..  who  called 
the  bill  "a  violation  of  a  basic  principle 
having  great  econon\lc  consequence.  The 
principle  is  simply  stated — the  coastwise 
trade  shall  be  reserved  to  American-built 
vessels  operating  under  the  U-S.  flag." 


FmsT  Alaska  Suph  Fekst  Deli  vexed — Ready 
rot  TocmiSTS.  Teucks.  Freight 
The  Malaapina.  first  of  three  new  super- 
ferries  for  the  State  of  Alaska,  has  been  de- 
livered to  her  owners  after  thoroughly  satis- 
factory trials  on  Puget  Sound. 

The  three  ships  will  connect  seven  of 
Alaska's  major  ports  with  all  points  in  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States,  and  provide  a 
361-mlle  short  cut  over  the  all-highway 
route  to  western  Alaska. 

The  Malaspina  s  sister  ships.  Taku  and 
MataniLska.  have  been  launched  by  the  fleet's 
builder  Puget  Sound  Bridge  A:  Dry  Dock  Co  . 
and  also  are  scheduled  for  delivery  this  year. 
Constructed  to  meet  the  highest  standards 
of  the  American  Bureau  of  Ships  and  the 
US.  Coast  Guard,  the  352-foot  vessel  has  a 
73  foot  beam  and  15  foot  draft. 

Main  engines  are  twin  Enterprise  V-12 
diesels  rated  at  4.062  horsepower  each,  driv- 
ing through  Western  Sea-Master  marine 
gears  at  a  1  88  1  ratio.  The  projsellers,  Euro- 
pean designed  but  American  made  by  Avon- 
dale,  are  controllable  pitch,  four  blade. 
10 '.J -foot  diameter  They  are  controlled 
from  stations  both  In  the  wheelhouse  and 
engine  room. 

Designed  for  an  average  18  knot  speed,  the 
engines  were  opened  up  to  20  knots  on  the 
final  leg  of  her  Inaugural  run  from  Seattle 
to  Juneau,  with  no  discernible  strain.  The 
engines  xise  dleeel  oil  only  for  docking  and 
maneuvering,  and  cruise  on  reeldual  fuel. 

Navigation  equipment  Includes  twin  Ray- 
theon radar  units  and  a  fathometer;  a 
Northwest  Instrument  radio  telephone,  mon- 
itor-receiver, and  other  monitoring  equip- 
ment. 

Safety  equipment  includes  4  llfetKmts.  2 
with  59  person  capacity  plus  two  motorlxjats 
for  53  each.  Fourteen  Elliot  llferafts,  12  of 
25  person  capacity  and  2  for  20  each  are 
stowed  on  each  side  of  the  boat  deck.  On 
the  main  deck,  the  anchor  windlass  is  an 
electric  drive  Markey.  fitted  wltff^l '^-inch 
stud  link  chain. 

Staterooms,  lounges  and  sitting  rooms  can 
accoounodate  a  total  of  SCO  passengers  over 
the  full  run  of  30  hours.  The  car  deck  has 
a  capiiclty  for  10»  cars  or  51  trailers  27  feet 
long,  loaded  through  doors  forward  to  port 
and  starboard,  and  at  the  stern.  The  Malas- 
pina can  accommodate  all  sizes  of  vehicles 
legally  permitted  on  public  highways.  The 
ship's  complement  Is  32  In  the  crew,  with 
8  offlcers. 

rmxEN  imxioif  dollars 
The  three  ships,  with  terminal  and  other 
facilities  In  Alaska,  will  represent  more  than 
$15  million  when  the  service  Is  fully  estab- 
lished. Basic  contracts  for  the  ferries  are 
•33   million   each. 

Their  southern  terminal  is  Prince  Rupert, 
British  Columbia,  where  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment has  built  facilities  for  Alaskan  use 
on  a  lease  basis.  Prom  Prince  Rupert  the  fer- 
ries will  call  at  Ketchikan.  Wrangell,  Peters- 
bTirg.  Juneau.  Skagway.  and  Haines — the 
northern  terminal.  Alternating  calls  will  be 
made  at  Sitka,  also. 

Besides  the  stimulus  the  new  system  will 
provide  Alaska's  commercial  and  Industrial 
growth,  the  new  ferries  should  be  a  key  fac- 
tor m  booeUng  the  State's  tourist  activity— 
now  its  fourth  largest  industry. 


I  Prom  Maritime  Reporter  Xngineering  J 
Can  We  Attoed  This  Lecisijition? 

The  88th  Congress  had  barely  convened  In 
January  before  special  Interest  bills  began 
dropping  into  the  legislative  hopper.  Two  of 
these  deserve  special  notice,  for  their  passage 
would  seriously  breach  the  Nation's  tradi- 
tional policy  of  protecting  domestic  shipping. 
A  bill  to  grant  American-flag  registry  to 
the  car  ferry  City  of  New  Orleans  Is  similar 
to  one  that  failed  In  the  last  Congress  after 
going  through  hearings  In  the  House  and 
Senate  committees.  The  Ctfy  of  Sew  Or- 
leans was  built  In  Japan  for  trade,  under  the 
Llberlan  flag,  between  southern  ports  In  the 
United  Stat^  and  Cuba.  Its  owners  would 
like  to  unload  It  for  obvious  reasons. 

The  proposed  bill  would  grant  Amerlcan- 
fli\g  registry  so  the  ship  could  be  sold  to  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Co.  and  be  used  between 
Seattle  and  Alaska.  Proponents  argue  that 
this  Is  a  special  case  and  that  such  a  ship 
could  not  be  built  in  an  American  shipyard 
at  a  cost  that  would  make  it  economically 
feasible. 

But  is  this  sufflcient?  Can  we  grant  one 
ship  operator  the  privilege  of  purchasing  a 
foreign-built  ship  constructed  at  low  for- 
eign wages  and  force  other  domestic  ship  op- 
erators to  replace  their  tonnage  In  American 
yards  where  higher  wages  prevail?  Can  we 
afford  to  drop  our  pwllcy  of  protecting  the 
American  shipbuilding  Industry? 

The  other  proposed  legislation  would  make 
it  possible  for  Oregon  and  Washington  lum- 
ber companies  to  ship  their  product  to  east 
coast  ports  on  foreign-flag  vessels.  The  pro- 
posals are  patterned  after  legislation  which 
slipped  through  last  fall  granting  the  same 
lumber  producers  the  privilege  of  using  for- 
eign-flag ships  to  send  lumber  from  Pacific 
coast  ports  to  Puerto  Rico. 

Since  passage  of  that  act  four  Jiipanese- 
bullt  and  operated  ships  have  been  char- 
tered to  carry  lumber  to  the  commonwealth 
Many  more  charters  are  expected  to  follow — 
to  the  detriment  of  American-flag  operators 
and.  ultimately,  to  US.  shipyards.  Our 
ships,  required  to  be  manned  by  American 
se.unen.  cannot  compete  with  Japanese  or 
other  foreign  ships  because  of  high  labor 
costs. 

Proponents  are  offering  the  same  argu- 
ments used  last  fall  by  Senator  Maltrine 
Neuberger.  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  who  spon- 
sored the  Puerto  Rico  lumber  exemptions 
They  contend  that  American  lumber  com- 
panies cannot  compete  with  Canadian  lum- 
ber in  east  coast  markets  because  Canadian 
Uimber  companies  can  ship  in  low-cost  for- 
eign vessels. 

But  lumber  Is  a  mainstay  of  Intercoastal 
ship  traffic  from  the  west  coast  If  this  traf- 
fic is  diverted  to  foreign  ships  through  spe- 
cial interest  legislation,  most  of  the  inter- 
coastal ships  will  go  out  of  business. 

Purthermore,  one  breach  in  the  Jones  Act 
restrictions  must  almost  certainly  be  followed 
by  further  exemptions — canned  goods,  chem- 
icals, steel  and  Iron  products,  for  example. 
Thus,  any  Intercoastal  shipping  which  might 
survive  the  loss  of  lumber  traffic  would  be 
stire  to  succumb  eventually. 

The  railroads  which  carry  lumber  and 
other  products  across  the  continent  al.so 
would  suffer.  Losses  of  this  revenue  would 
certainly  h.Hve  to  be  made  up  in  higher 
rates  on  other  products  carried  by  rail — 
higher  rates  that  must  be  paid  by  the  public 
No  crystal  ball  Is  needed  to  see  how  almost 
everyone  In  this  country  would  be  affected — 
loss  of  Intercoastal  ships  needed  for  national 
defense  and  higher  rates — while  foreign 
ships  are  profiting  handsomely. 

If  we  are  to  allow  Japanese-bullt  ships  to 
ply  our  domestic  ocean  routes,  why  not 
Japanese -built  tugs,  barges,  iuid  towboats 
for  our  harix>rs  and  inland  waterways? 
Why  not  unrestricted  imports  of  German 
locomotives.  English  aircraft,  French  trucks? 


If  we  are  going  to  permit  foreign  shin 
companies  to  carry  lumber  from  west  to  east 
coast  porta,  why  should  they  not  also  carry 
chemicals  between  ports  on  the  MlsslttipM 
or  In  the  gtUf;  coal  between  ports  on  ^ 
Ohio,  or  Iron  ore  between  U.S.  jMrts  on  the 
Great  Lakes? 

There  are  other  ways  to  protect  our  lum- 
ber Industry  from  the  Inrofuls  of  Canadian 
lumber.  'Why  kill  a  vital  shipping  Industry 
and  endanger  our  railroads  for  the  benefit  of 
a  few  lumber  producers? 
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COOPERATION  WITH  MEXICO  IN 
URBAN  PLANNINO 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  President 
Kennedy,  on  his  recent  visit  to  San 
Diego.  Calif.,  hailed  the  first  official  in- 
stance of  the  United  States-Mexican 
cooperation  In  urban  planning  when  he 
announced  the  approval  of  two  urban 
planning  grants  to  San  Diego  and 
Calexlco. 

The  grants,  I  believe,  will  open  the 
door  to  a  great  resurgence  of  coopera- 
tive planning  and  work  between  Me.xico 
and  the  United  States  in  making  our 
border  cities  more  vital  and  attractive. 
I  would  like,  therefore,  to  spell  out  the 
aims  of  these  two  grants  and  discuss 
them  in  some  detail. 

The  grants  will  be  made  to  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Finance, 
amounting  to  $100,406  for  San  Diego  and 
$11,900  for  Calexico.  They  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  $50,203  In  local  contnbu- 
tions  from  San  Diego  and  $6,064  from 
Calexlco. 

President  Kennedy  remarked  in  Ran 
Diego; 

We  welcome  this  opportunity  to  congrat- 
ulate California  on  Initiating  cooperation 
with  the  ambitious  national  border  program 
of  our  sister  Republic  to  revitalize  her  cities. 

I  hope  that  these  grants  are  only  the  first 
In  a  series  of  actions  to  help  all  our  border 
cities  collaborate  effectively  with  their  Mex- 
ican neighbors. 

The  grants  will  be  used  to  do  our  share  in 
stimulating  sound  community  Improvement, 
planning,  and  action  In  the  cities  on  our 
side  so  that  the  end  result  will  be  a  reju- 
venation and  beautlficatlon  of  the  entire 
border  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

I  heartily  second  the  President's  re- 
marks. I  also  offer  my  congratulations 
and  support  to  the  Mexican  Government 
for  its  efforts  on  its  side  of  the  border. 

Under  its  program  nacional  fron- 
terizo — national  border  program— the 
Mexican  Government  has  become  in- 
volved in  comprehensive  planning  and 
community  Improvement  undertakings 
in  many  of  Its  cities. 

The  Mexican  program  was  established 
in  1960  and  has  two  basic  purposes. 
They  are: 

First.  To  raise  the  standard  of  living 
in  the  Mexican  border  zones. 

Second.  To  develop  the  physical  en- 
vironment of  the  gateway  cities  so  that 
tourism  and  other  economic  activities 
will  be  increased. 

About  $100  million  is  scheduled  to  be 
spent  in  this  program  by  the  Mexican 
Government  by  1965  with  further  ex- 
penditures to  follow  in  the  succeeding 
years. 

The  urban  planning  that  will  be  under- 
taken with  the  recent  Federal  grants  will 
not  involve  a  legal  agreement  between 


the  United  States  and  Mexico  but  ofiQcials 
and  community  leaders  on  both  sides  of 
the  border  will  coop>erate  and  consult 
freely  on  mutual  plans,  problems,  and 
actions. 

Here  are  details  on   the  work  to  be 
done  in  San  Diego  and  Calexico. 


SAN    DTECO 


Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  co- 
ordination of  planning  the  San  Diego 
region  with  Mexican  Government  plan- 
ning In  the  Tijuana  area.  Special  studies 
have  been  designed  to  find  solutions  to 
the  broad  and  basic  problems  on  both 
sides  of  the  border.  The  studies  will 
cover: 

Channelization  of  the  Tijuana  River: 
Since  about  5.200  acres  on  the  U.S.  side 
of  the  border  lie  idle  or  are  limited  to 
agricultural  use  because  of  flooding  by 
the  Tijuana  River,  studies  will  be  under- 
taken in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission  to  de- 
termine the  best  allnement  for  the  Ti- 
juana River  Channel  on  the  U.S.  side. 
Similarly,  appropriate  development  of 
lands  on  the  Mexican  side  will  require 
comprehensive  control  work. 

Harbor  development:  Potential  devel- 
opment of  a  second  entrance  to  the  San 
Diego  Harbor  together  with  facilities  for 
small  craft  and  recreation  is  also  de- 
pendent upon  development  of  adequate 
control  of  the  overflow  from  the  Tijuana 
River  at  flood  stage. 

Reclamation:  Studies  will  be  begun  for 
draining  another  5,000  acres — In  addi- 
tion to  those  inundated  by  floodwaters — 
which  could  be  developed  for  new  resi- 
dential, industrial,  and  recreational  uses 
but  are  currently  unusable  because  of 
marsh  conditions  ai^d  a  high  water  table. 

Circulation  and  transportation:  Bor- 
der crossings  and  general  areawlde  de- 
velopment consideration  have  created 
highway  problems.  In  addition  to  stud- 
ies for  highways  and  expressways,  an 
analysis  will  be  made  of  existing  and 
deactivated  air  terminals  for  determin- 
ing how  special  transportation  needs  of 
future  development  can  be  met. 

Economy :  Studies  will  be  made  to  de- 
termine economic  relationships  in  the 
San  EMego-Baja  California  region  and  to 
indicate  the  appropriate  pubhc  and  pri- 
vate actions  required  to  realize  the  maxi- 
mum recreation  and  tourism  potentials 
of  the  area. 

Urban  designs:  Planning  will  be  aimed 
at  creating  the  physical  environment 
portrayed  In  the  goals  and  development 
plans  of  the  San  Diego  general  plan,  the 
California  State  development  plans,  and 
the  Tijuana  plans  of  the  Mexican  na- 
tional border  program. 

CAurxico 

Special  consideration  is  to  be  given  to 
the  coordination  of  planning  In  Calexico 
*1th  that  underway  In  Mexicali  by  the 
Mexican  Government  as  part  of  the  na- 
tional border  program.  Included  are  the 
foIlowlnR  special  studies: 

Airports:  Because  of  the  strategic  loca- 
tion of  Calexlco  In  relation  to  nonsched- 
uled  aircraft  travel  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  an  air  trade  and  mar- 
ket study  will  be  prepaied  to  determine 
the  type  and  size  of  airport  facilities  re- 
quired. 


Border  crossing :  Planning  will  be  ini- 
tiated regarding  increased  border  cross- 
ing by  pedestrians,  automobiles,  and 
trucks  at  this  point  of  entry  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  State  division  of  highways, 
the  State  planning  agency,  and  other  in- 
terested agencies  and  authorities. 

Sewer  problems :  Studies  of  area  sewer 
problems  with  State  and  local  agencies 
will  be  carried  on.  One  particular  prob- 
lem is  sewage  deposited  on  the  Mexican 
side  of  the  New  River  which  flows  into 
Calexlco. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  this  summary  of  the 
purposes  of  these  urban  planning  grants 
indicates  that,  first,  officials  and  com- 
munity leaders  along  the  border  are  well 
aware  of  the  problems  which  confront 
them;  and,  secondly,  that  they  have 
much  hard  work  ahead  of  them  in  solv- 
ing these  problems. 

But,  more  important,  it  indicates  that 
there  is  on  both  sides  of  the  border  a 
willingness  to  get  at  the  hard  work,  to 
Improve  and  beautify  the  border  cities. 

I  am  very  encouraged  to  see  that  the 
Federal  Government  now  is  participating 
in  this  most  Important  enterprise. 
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SCIENTISTS  ARE  NOT  ROMANS: 
THE  LABORATORY  IS  NOT  THE 
COLOSSEUM 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  ways,  of  course,  to  measure 
the  level  of  civilization  attained  by  a  na- 
tion :  Citizens  of  a  highly  developed  civ- 
ilization treat  each  other  with  respect 
and  the  less  fortunate  among  them  with 
sympathy  and  concern.  Citizens  of 
such  a  society  also  treat  the  members 
of  the  animal  kingdom  with  care  and 
consideration. 

A  good  man  would  no  more  kick  his 
dog  than  he  would  beat  his  child. 

We  have  read  recently — and  with  con- 
cern— of  vanishing  numbers  of  song- 
birds on  the  eastern  coast  eradicated 
along  with  the  Japanese  beetle  and  crab 
grass  by  the  overuse  of  pesticides. 
There  will  soon  be  a  silent  spring  lii 
the  East. 

We  have  read  recently  of  the  declin- 
ing number  of  African  game  animals 
and  of  the  danger  that  such  as  the  hip- 
popotamus and  the  rhinoceros  will  soon 
be  extinct.  The  earth  would  be  a  lesser 
place  without  these  remarkable  crea- 
tures. 

Money  has  been  collected,  organiza- 
tions formed,  hearings  held,  and  action 
taken  to  solve  these  problems.  They  are 
not  yet  solved  but  we  are  working  on 
them. 

There  is,  however,  a  problem  shocking 
In  its  extent  and  appalling  in  its  depth 
which  exists  across  the  whole  country 
and  which  is  supported  in  many  ways 
by  Government  funds. 

I  refer  to  the  inhumane  treatment  of 
laboratory  animals.  For  far  too  long 
we  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Congress 
have  failed  to  act  so  as  to  ensure  the  sen- 
sible, adequate,  and  reasonable  treat- 
ment of  animals  subjected  to  scientific 
experimentation.  Too  often  in  the  past 
this  matter  has  been  obscured  by  the 
antivivisectionists  who  by  seeking  the 
whole  loaf  have  received  none.    I  am 


not  argtiing  the  antivivisection  cause: 
I  am  disassociating  myself  from  this 
cause. 

Three  points  are  clear: 

First.  Vivisection  is  necesssary  for 
modern  science.  Without  vivisection 
we  would  not  have  the  polio  serum,  anti- 
biotics and  many  of  the  most  modem 
surgical  techniques.  Our  hope  for  a 
control  or  cure  for  cancer  is  in  part  de- 
pendent upon  experimentation  with 
laboratory  animals.  This  is  perhaps  re- 
grettable but  it  is  true. 

Second.  The  Federal  Government  is 
investing  billions  of  dollars  a  year  in 
medical  and  biological  research.  This  is 
money  well  spent.  Literally  millions  of 
animals  are  being  used  in  this  research. 
This,  too,  is  worthwhile. 

Third.  Most  unfortunately,  however.  In 
a  few  of  the  laboratories  supported  by 
Government  fimds  these  animals  receive 
cruel  and  Inhumane  treatment: 

Cages  are  too  small  to  allow  the  ani- 
mal room  to  stand. 

There  are  no  regular  water  or  feeding 
facilities  for  the  animals. 

Inadequate  sanitation  facilities  have 
caused  infestations  of  vermin  and  dis- 
ease. 

Surgical  operations  are  performed 
without  anesthetics,  leading  to  severe 
pain  and  shock. 

No  postoperative  care  is  provided  once 
the  experiment  operation  is  completed. 

A  single  animal  used  as  a  training 
ground  for  a  crew  of  surgical  students 
operating  upon  it  in  a  series  of  opkera- 
tions,  one  immediately  following  the 
other. 

Experimental  animals  are  clamped 
into  observation  forms  which  hold  them 
immovable  for  many  weeks. 

Such  practices  as  these  are  unneces- 
sary and  cruel.  They  should  be  stopped; 
they  must  be  stopped.  No  one.  no  one 
can  say  that  the  progress  of  modem  sci- 
ence would  be  hindered  or  slowed  in  any 
way  by  the  elimination  of  such  prac- 
tices. 

We  must  recognize  that  scientists  need 
experimental  animals.  Scientists  in 
turn  must  recognize  that  unnecessarily 
ciaiel  and  Inhumane  treatment  of  these 
animals  will  not  be  tolerated. 

The  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Leg- 
islation of  New  York  City  has  prepared 
a  short  list  of  six  points  for  the  protec- 
tion of  laboratory  animals.  These  points 
outline  the  essential  features  which  leg- 
islation In  this  field  must  have.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  may  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

If  you  are  for  a  law  to  prevent  needless 
suffering  to  animals  In  laboratories  without 
hampering  responsible  research,  here  are  the 
basic  requirements: 

A  good  bill  must  Include  these  provisions: 

1.  Unannounced  inspection  by  qualified, 
full-time  Inspectors  with  access  to  animal 
quarters,  laboratories,  and  records  of  animal 
use. 

2.  Individual  licensing  by  governmental 
authority  of  all  scientists  desiring  to  use 
live,  vertebrate  animals,  •with  the  right  to 
remove  said  licenses  from  persons  respon- 
sible for  inhtm:iane  treatment. 

3.  Pain-curbing  provision  that  tt^niiT>a,)^ 
suffering  severe,  enduring  pain  must  be  pain- 
lessly   killed    instead    of    being    allowed    to 
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linger  In  agony  or  being  used  over  again 
Failure  to  comply  with  the  above  automati- 
cally gives  the  Inspector  the  right  to  destroy 
the  animal  painlessly  blmaelf. 

4.  Humane  care  and  housing.  Including 
normal  exercise,  comfortable  resting  places, 
and  adequate  food  and  water  for  all  animals. 

5.  Student  work,  as  distinct  from  research 
conducted  by  qualified  scientists,  must  be 
painless. 

Any  bUl  which  doee  not  have  these  provi- 
sions cannot  prerent  abuses  In  laboratories 
and  therefore  should  not  be  enacted. 
A  good  law  should  further  require: 
8.  Records  that  Include  a  brief  statement 
of  what  Is  to  be  done  to  the  animals  and 
why,  Identification  of  animals  and  eventual 
dlsp>oaltlon.  and  a  brief  annual  report. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
British  have  had  a  humane  treatment 
law  such  as  this  since  1876.  The  law  is 
qarefully  enforced.  It  is  not  recorded 
ttiat  It  has  in  any  way  restricted  the 
growth  of  science  or  medicine  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Civilization  has  come  a  long  way  from 
the  Roman  games  held  in  the  Colosseum 
where  lions  and  tigers  and  elephants 
and  bulls  and  gladiators  would  fight  to 
the  death  for  the  amusement  of  the 
crowds. 

What  we  no  longer  allow  in  the  Colos- 
seum we  should  now  stop  in  the 
laboratory. 


BELLRINGINO  ON  THE  FOURTH  OF 
JULY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  histori- 
cally bells  have  played  a  significant  part 
In  the  celebrations  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. With  Senate  passage  of  Senate 
Concxirrent  Resolution  25.  declaring  that 
the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  should  be 
observed  each  year  by  the  ringing  of 
bells,  the  effort  to  revive  this  American 
ciistom  was  given  new  impetus.  Once 
again  across  the  land  Fourth  of  July 
celebrations  will  proclaim  this  Nation's 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  liberty  by  the 
ringing  of  bells. 

Nebraskans  have  added  their  voices  to 
the  many  who  are  urging  nationwide 
participation  in  this  worthwhile  pro- 
gram. Mrs.  Chester  Paxton,  of  Thed- 
ford,  Nebr..  a  national  vice  president  of 
the  Cow  Belles,  the  auxiliary  of  the  Na- 
tional Stock  Growers  Association,  re- 
ports notable  success  In  that  organiza- 
tion's effort  to  encourage  similar  groups 
to  cooperate  with  the  program. 

In  Nebraska,  the  American  Legion  has 
been  designated  the  ofBclal  coordinator 
of  this  effort.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Warren  E  Baker,  the  department 
adjutant.  Legionnaires  will  head  up  the 
publicity  program  and  arrange  the  times 
in  the  communities  for  the  school  bells. 
church  bells,  and  others  to  ring  at  one 
time. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  Important  that 
everything  poss'ble  be  done  to  instill  in 
the  hearts  of  Americans  the  same  feel- 
ings of  pride  and  patriotism  felt  by  our 
Pounding  Fathers  when  the  first  Inde- 
pendence Day  was  celebrated.  While  it 
is  simple  In  nature,  the  proposal  con- 
tained In  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
25  Is  one  of  the  best  suggestions  for  bol- 
stering the  pride  we  all  feel  In  our  Nation. 


I  refer  to  the  kind  of  pride  expressed 
by  Col.  John  Glenn  when  he  stood  before 
a  joint  session  of  Congress  not  so  long 
ago  and  said  he  hoped  that  there  would 
be  more  of  the  simple  and  sincere  patri- 
otism expressed  in  Americans'  daily  hves. 
He  told  us  that  when  he  sees  a  parade 
with  the  American  flag  and  a  marching 
band,  his  heai-t  beats  just  a  little  more 
quickly  and  he  feels  tremendously  proud 
of  being  an  American  and  a  member  of 
a  nation  that  is  so  strong  and  so  pros- 
perous. 

It  was  with  this  thought  in  mind  that 
I  became  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution 
and  that  I  am  so  gratified  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  acted  favorably  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  PROGRAM 
VOLUNTARY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in 
these  days  of  widely  divergent  views  on 
farm  legislation,  it  is  refreshing  to  find 
measures  which  seem  to  have  the  unani- 
mous support  of  producers,  marketers, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Such  legislation  Is  H  R.  5860  which  has 
already  been  passed  by  the  House  and 
companion  bills,  8.  1482  and  S.  1490, 
which  are  pending  before  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee. 

These  bills  would  amend  section  407  of 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921, 
as  amended,  to  free  from  possible  Fed- 
eral regulation  the  voluntary  programs 
for  promotion,  research,  and  education 
relating  to  livestock,  meat,  and  other 
products. 

For  some  40  years  the  livestock  Indus- 
try has  employed  a  system  under  which 
a  few  cents  have  been  deducted  from 
each  head  of  livestock  sold.  This  money 
Is  matched  by  the  packers  and  goes  into 
a  fund  to  be  used  by  the  National  Live- 
stock and  Meat  Board  for  research,  edu- 
cation, and  sales  promotion  of  livestock. 
It  has  been  an  eminently  satisfactory 
system  which  has  been  of  great  benefit  to 
the  livestock  industry. 

This  is  especially  Important  to  my 
State  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause over  60  percent  of  Nebraska's  cash 
income  from  fai-m  marketing  comes  from 
livestock. 

This  system  is  now  threatened  by  the 
fact  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
now  propKjses  to  issue  regulations  which 
would  establish  Federal  controls  over 
what  up  till  now  has  been  a  voluntary 
system. 

In  the  House  the  legislation  Is  reported 
to  be  one  of  the  very  few  matters  to  have 
had  the  unanimous  support  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee.  The  House  report 
refers  to  the  committee's  being  Im- 
pressed with  "the  unanimity  of  support 
for  this  measure  which  was  manifested 
by  testimony,  written  statements,  letters 
and  telegrams  from  all  the  major  farm 
organizations  and  from  national,  re- 
gional, and  State  hvestock  organiza- 
tions." The  measure  wm  also  supported 
by  the  three  different  packer  organiza- 
tions whose  members  cooperate  in  the 
financing  of  the  program,  and  "not  a 
single  witness  or  organization  appeared 
in  opposition." 


Even  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr 
President,  who  Is  not  noted  for  his  en- 
thusiasm for  voluntary  programs,  hag 
indicated  that  he  has  no  objection  to 
these  bills.  It  may  even  be  that  hl« 
attitude  was  affected  by  a  strong  letter 
objecting  to  Federal  control  which  l 
was  pleased  to  sign,  along  with  other 
members  of  the  Nebraska  congressional 
delegation. 

There  is.  however,  the  problem  ol 
prompt  Senate  action.  The  Secretary 
has  proposed  to  issue  regulations  assert- 
ing Federal  control  over  this  so-called 
check-off  system.  These  regulations  are 
to  become  effective  July  1. 

While  it  is  to  be  hoped— and 
expected — that  the  Secretary  would  defer 
implementation  of  the  regulations  In  view 
of  the  pending  bills.  It  would  be  far 
better.  Mr.  President.  If  the  Senate 
could  complete  Its  action  and  have  the 
bill  signed  Into  law  before  July  1. 

Many  Nebraskans  have  written  me 
about  this  matter  evidencing  serious  con- 
cern. In  view  of  the  general  agreement 
on  keeping  the  promotion  and  educa- 
tion activities  of  the  meat  Industry  on 
a  voluntary  basis.  It  is  my  hope  that 
timely   action  can  be  taken. 


NEEDED  WORDS 


Mr,  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  2.  1963.  the  Baltimore  American 
published  an  editorial  entitled  "Needed 
Words."  This  article  requires  no  Intro- 
ductory remarks;  it  speaks  for  itself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Neided  Words 

It  may  be  predicted  that  extremists  of 
both  aides,  white  and  Negro,  will  dUpara^ 
the  words  Vice  President  Ltndon  Johnson 
spoke  at   Gettysburg  on  Memorial   Day. 

They  were  words  addressed  to  men  and 
women  of  reason  on  both  sides,  an  appeal  to 
work  within  the  law  and  not  outside  It  by 
violence  and  hatred.  And  they  were  wordi 
above  partls&nshlp.  alx>ve  empty  rhetoric, 
and.  since  Vice  President  Johnbon  Is  t 
Texan,  above  personal  polltlc&l  consideration. 

We  are  not  going  to  enfeeble  what  \b 
Johnson  said  by  paraphrase.  Here  are  som« 
direct  quotes: 

"One  hundred  years  ago  the  slave  wm 
freed.  One  hundred  years  later  the  Negro 
remains  In  bondage  to  the  color  of  bis  skin. 
In  this  hour.  It  is  not  our  respective  races 
which  are  at  stake.  It  Is  our  Nation.  It  U 
empty  to  plead  that  the  solution  to  the  di- 
lemmas of  the  present  rests  on  the  hands  of 
the  clock.     The  solution  Is  In  our  hands. 

"Unless  we  are  willing  to  yield  up  our 
destiny  of  greatness  among  the  civilizations 
of  history.  Americans — white  and  Negro  to- 
gether—  must  t)e  about  the  business  of  re- 
solving the  challenge  that  now  confronts  ui 

"Our  Nation  found  Its  soul  In  honor  on 
these  Qelds  of  Gettysburg  100  years  ago.  We 
must  not  lose  that  soul  in  dishonor  now  on 
the  fields  of  hate. 

"The  law  cannot  save  those  who  deny  it, 
but  neither  can  the  law  serve  those  who  do 
not  use  it." 


DEMANDS  FOR  INVESTIGATION  OF 
COMMUNIST  BICYCLE  IMPORTS 

Mr.  HARTKE.    Mr.  President.  In  l»eO 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  determined 


that  "an  Industry  In  the  United  States 
is  being  injured,  and  is  likely  to  continue 
to  be  injured,  by  reason  of  the  Importa- 
tion of  bicycles  from  Czechoslovakia  at 
less  than  fair  value  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Antidumping  Act.  1921.  as  amend- 
ed.'  As  a  result  of  the  sale  of  bicycles 
by  the  Czechoslovak  exporting  or- 
ganization at  less  than  fair  value,  the 
importer  has  been  able  to  sell  bicycles 
in  the  United  States  at  prices  below  the 
prices  at  which  American  producers  were 
able  to  sell  comparable  products.  The 
volume  of  Czechoslovak  imports  was 
sufficient  to  displace  a  significant  part 
of  the  domestic  market  for  low-priced 
bicycles. 

The  i-uling  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
authorized  the  imposition  of  an  anti- 
dumping duty  on  Czechoslovak  bicy- 
cles. A  table  compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  from  official  statistics  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Indicates 
that  in  1959,  before  this  antidumping 
duty  went  Into  effect,  51,539  bicycles,  or 
5.1  peicent  of  the  total  number  Imported 
into  the  United  States,  were  of  Czecho- 
slovak origin.  In  1962,  with  the  anti- 
dumping duty  in  effect,  imports  from 
Czechoslovakia  were  down  to  11.156  bi- 
cycles, or  nine-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  number  imported. 

Further  reference  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  statistics,  however,  shows 
that  the  pioblem  has  not  yet  been  elim- 
inated.    In  1959  the  United  States  im- 
ported  from    Poland.    Yugoslavia,    and 
Hungary  a  total  of  only  1,014  bicycles; 
but  by  1962  the  bicycle  imports  froni 
these  3  countries  had   risen   to  96,820 
or  7.6  percent  of  total  bicycle  Imports' 
The  Increase  In  imports  from  these  other 
eastern   European   countries   has   more 
than  replaced  the  decrease  in  Czecho- 
slovak   imports     which     followed     the 
ruling  of  the  Tariff  Commission.     This 
evidence  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
Communist  bloc  may  still  be  dumping 
bicycles  on  the  U.S.  market  at  less  than 
fair  value,  possibly  by  transshipment  of 
Czechoslovak    bicycles    to    Poland    and 
the  other  eastern  European  countries  for 
export  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  writing  a  letter 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Customs.  Mr 
Philip  Nichols.  Jr.,  asking  that  the  cus- 
toms officials  at  each  U.S.  port  of  entry 
take  special  noUce  of  the  situation  to 
determine  whether  any  Czechoslovak 
bicycles  are  being  Imported  to  the  United 
States  from  Poland.  Yugoslavia,  and 
Hungary  with  a  false  specification  of  the 
country  of  origin,  and  whether  it  would 
be  advisable  to  seek  an  extension  of  the 
antidumping  duty  to  all  countries  in  the 
Communist  bloc. 
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REA  COOPERATIVES  AND  THE  FED- 
ERAL POWER  COMMISSION- 
SPEECH  BY  PPC  CHAIRMAN  SWID- 
LER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  8  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Swid- 
ler,  dehvered  an  address  In  Minneapolis 
?h  ^^."^^^  electiic  cooperatives  and 
uie  Federal  Power  Commission.  Mr. 
bwldler  spoke  before  the  North  Central 
Area  o.  t  t.  Management  Conference. 


which  Includes  19  of  the  rural  electric 
generation  and  transmission  systems  In 
the  area.  I  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished PPC  Chairman  for  a  fine.  In- 
formative address. 

Mr.  Swldler  stated  In  his  Minneapolis 
address  that  his  objective  In  undertak- 
ing a  national  power  survey  Is  to  bring 
to  all  consumers— including  the  mem- 
bers of  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 

the  benefits  of  the  latest  technology  In 
the  electric  power  field.  Mr.  Swldler 
emphasized  the  enormous  part  that  elec- 
tric energy  is  playing  and  wiU  continue 
to  play  in  the  future  of  America  and  of 
the  world,  especially  the  underdeveloped 
and  emerging  nations. 

In  his  speech.  Mr.  Swidler  also  said 
that  the  generation  and  transmission 
movement  itself  is  a  manifestaUon  of 
the  efforts  by  cooperatives  to  pool  their 
markets  and  their  resources  In  an  effort 
to  take  advantage  of  larger  and  moie 
efficient  generating  capacity  and  higher 
voltage  transmission  lines. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  Chairman  on  this 
pomt.  And  I  might  add  that  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  must  continue  to 
take  advantage  of  these  opportunities 
in  their  efforts  to  make  available  more 
abundant  power  at  lower  cost.  These 
consumer-owTied  systems  are  going  to 
play  their  part  In  helping  to  supply  the 
electricity  demanded  in  rapidly  growing 
amounts  every  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  FPC  Chairman  Swldler's  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The    REA    Coopeeatives    and    the    Federal 
PowEH  Commission 

(Address   by  Joseph   C.   Swldler.   Chairman 
Federal    Power    Commission,    before    the 
North  Central  Area  G.  &  T    Management 
Conference,    Minneapolis,    Minn      Mav    8 
1963)  ^      • 

It  was  a  constructive  public  service  for  the 
Southwestern  Federated  Power  Cooperative 
to  arrange  this  occasion  for  a  full-dress  dis- 
cussion of  the  relationship  between  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission's  National  Power 
Survey  and  the  power  supply  problems  of 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives.  I  hope  that 
before  the  program  of  the  day  is  over  and 
you  have  heard  from  the  FPC  representatives 
and  the  members  of  our  advisory  committees 
who  are  on  the  program,  you  wiU  have  a 
better  idea  of  what  the  Commission  is  try- 
ing to  do  and  that  your  questions  as  to  our 
programs  and  their  possible  impacts  on  yoiir 
work  will  have  been  answered. 

Some  of  you  may  know  that  I  am  no 
stranger  to  the  problems  of  the  electric  co- 
operaUves.  I  helped  to  organize  the  first 
of  the  modern  rural  electric  cooperatives 
in  this  country,  the  Alcorn  County  Electric 
Power  Association  of  Corinth,  Miss  even 
before  REA  had  settled  upon  cooperatives  as 
its  primary  instrument  for  bringing  the 
blessings  of  electric  power  supply  to  the 
fanners  of  this  country,  and  before  Rea  had 
been  established  as  a  permanent  agency 
This  was  in  the  spring  of  1934  when  I  was 
power  attorney  for  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Au- 
thorlty.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reporting  on 
the  cooperative  type  of  organization  to  a 
forum  in  Washington  called  by  MorrU 
Lewellyn  Cooke  to  explore  various  onra- 
nlzatlonal  devices  when  REA  was  still  groping 
for  the  best  medium  through  which  to  carry 
on  Its  program.     In  the  period  in  the  late 
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1930s  when  TVA  was  building  up  lu  power 
marketing  area  and  working  with  the  local 
distributors  in  the  purchase  of  facilities  from 
private  power  companies,  I  shared  respon- 
sibility for  the  recommendations  which  led 
to  seUing  the  existing  distribution  systems 
In  many  small  communities  to  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives.  The  load»— Including 
industrial  loads— of  these  small  urban  com- 
munities served  by  the  cooperatives  have 
greatly  Improved  the  average  line  density  of 
the  cooperatives  in  the  TVA  area  and  have 
helped  to  make  them  strong  and  prosperous. 
The  cooperatives  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
area  where  I  labored  for  so  many  years  are 
an  exceptionally  thrifty  lot.  In  1961  the  50 
cooperatives  in  this  area  sold  over  a  fifth 
as  much  power  as  was  sold  by  the  other  950 
electric  cooperatives  in  the  United  States 
Several  have  peak  demands  weU  over  100  000 
kilowatts  each.  Over  a  dozen  have  peaks 
of  more  than  50.000  kUowatts.  I  believe 
every  one  of  the  60  cooperatives  is  thriving 
and  the  success  of  these  co-ops  and  the  im- 
portant role  they  play  in  the  power  economy 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  area  will  always  be 
a  source  of  pride  to  me. 

I  also  have  some  famlMarlty  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cooperatives  inside  and  outside 
the  Tennessee  Valley  from  the  point  of  view 
of  co-op  management.  After  I  left  TVA  I 
represented  a  number  of  cooperative  and 
municipal  electric  systems  as  well  as  two 
statewide  cooperative  associations. 

Sometimes  in  Washington  I  look  back  with 
nostalgia  to  the  time  when  I  worked  for  TVA 
and  to  the  years  when  I  was  practicing  law 
on  behalf  of  public  and  cooperative  power 
systems.  The  impulsions  of  advocacy  have 
a  wonderfully  simplifying  effect  on  complex 
problems.  A  lawyer  may  have  only  a  fair 
record  in  court  but  never  lose  a  case  in 
arguing  with  himself.  After  almost  2  years 
on  the  Federal  Power  Commission  I  can 
assure  you  that  in  the  power  field  it  is  much 
easier  to  be  an  advocate  than  a  Judge  and 
a  great  deal  more  fun.  I  might  also  add  that 
advocacy  pays  better.  At  any  rate,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  I 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  whole  industry 
and  to  all  the  consumers  of  the  countrv 
This  certainly  Includes  the  REA  cooperatives 
and  their  members.  It  also  Includes  the 
other  segments  of  the  Industry  and  their 
consumers. 

This  Is  a  particularly  exhilarating  time  In 
the  history  of   the  electric  power  business 
The  mounting  pace  of  technological  develop- 
ment is  changing  the  face  of  the  Industry 
faster   than  ever  before.     Breakthroughs   in 
extra-high-voltage  transmission  have  greatly 
increased    the    economic    attractiveness    of 
transmitting  huge  blocks  of  power  over  long 
distance   and    have    given   a    major   Impetus 
to  power  pooling.     Generating  unit  sizes  are 
also  in  a  period  of  rapid  Increase.     In  1950 
a   100-megawatt  unit  was  considered    large 
Today.  650-megawatt  units  are  InstaUed  and 
1,000  megawatt  units  are  on  order.     The  huge 
new    generating    units    can    produce    power 
,much  more  cheaply  than  the  largest  units 
of  a  decade  ago.    Nuclear  technology,  which 
is  also  advancing  rapidly,  promises  even  more 
dramatic  economies  of  scale.     Conventional 
and  nuclear  plants  of  5,000  megawatts  are 
probable  within  the  next  20  years;  and  from 
responsible  sources  one  hears  proposals   for 
study  Of  the  possibiHtlea  of  8.000-megawatt 
electric  power  plants  that  wiU  also  be  used 
to    desalinate     water.     The     large     capacity 
pump-t\irbine  plant  for  peaking  is  another 
new  development  which  can  reduce  the  cost 
of  power  supply  when  used  In  combination 
with   economical  base-load   pUnts  in   large 
Integrated  power  pools.     The  pump- turbine 
in   effect    converts   cheap   off-peak    thermal 
energy     into     high-value     hydro     peakine 
energy.  ^ 

The  technological  progress  oX  cooperative 
systems  has  paraUeled  that  of  the  industry, 
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but  of  course  started  from  a  much  more 
modest  base.  The  O.  &  T.  movement  ItaeU  U 
a  manifestation  of  the  efforts  by  cooperatives 
to  pool  their  markets  and  their  resources 
In  an  effort  to  take  advantage  of  the  obvious 
economies  of  larger  and  more  efficient  gen- 
erating capacity  and  higher  voltage  trans- 
mission lines.  Generating  units  of  300 
megawatts  are  being  Installed  by  at  least 
one  O.  *  T.  system.  There  has  been  great 
progress  although  there  Is  a  limit  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  O  &  T.  systems  In  Isolation  can 
take  advantage  of  the  vast  array  of  our  new 
technology. 

What  I  have  said  concerning  economies  of 
larger  cap€u;lty  generation  and  transmission 
equipment  for  the  mass  production  and  bulk 
transportation  of  power  has  an  altogether 
different  application  In  the  distribution  of 
electricity.  In  distribution  the  economies 
that  came  with  greater  use  of  electricity  are 
measured  In  terms  of  greater  use  by  Indi- 
vidual consumers  and  they  can  be  realized 
by  distributors  of  every  size.  This  Is  a  fact 
of  enormous  Importance  to  cooperatives. 
When  the  Job  to  be  done  Is  to  distribute 
power  from  a  central  point  to  Individual 
homes  and  farms  and  business  establish- 
ments, the  evidence  Indicates  that  the  way 
to  reduce  unit  costs  Is  to  build  up  high 
average  use  per  consumer  and  high  density 
per  mile  of  line  The  cooperatives  and  many 
municipal  systems  and  small  private  power 
companies  have  demonstrated  that  low  unit 
distribution  costs  can  be  achieved  In  small 
systems  as  well  as  In  large. 

Cooperatives  are  thus  In  a  position  to 
continue  their  performance  In  their  vital 
role  of  supplying  low  cost  power  to  rural 
America  In  the  future  If  on  the  one  hand 
they  can  achieve  the  economies  of  growing 
use  by  their  Individual  members  and  If  on 
the  other  hand  they  can  have  access  to  the 
benefits  of  Integrated  regional  power  pools 
for  generation  and  transmission.  The  co- 
operatives' opportunities  In  this  resp>ect  are 
no  different  than  the  opportunities  and  chal- 
lenges facing  the  Industry  generally  In  the 
years  ahead  which  we  are  spotlighting  In 
our  national  power  survey.  It  Is  the  goal  of 
the  survey  to  bring  to  all  the  consimiers  of 
America — Including  the  members  of  the 
electric  cooperatives — the  benefits  of  the 
latest  technology  In  the  electric  power  field. 
The  survey  Is  the  Commission  s  effort  to 
carry  out  responsibilities  assigned  to  It  In 
section  202(a)  of  the  P>ederal  Power  Act  to 
encourage  the  voluntary  Interconnection  of 
the  Nation's  power  systems  to  assure 
•'•  •  •  an  abundant  supply  of  electric  energy 
throughout  the  United  States  with  the  great- 
est possible  economy  and  with  regard  to  the 
proper  utilization  and  conservation  of  nat- 
ural resources." 

The  survey  Is  filling  a  longfelt  need  by 
supplying  a  framework  in  which  the  Nations 
Interest  In  the  effective  use  of  Its  electric 
p>ower  resources  can  be  expressed  in  a  posi- 
tive way.  Many  thinking  people  Inside  and 
outside  the  industry  have  recognized  the 
need  for  developing  such  a  framework  to  re- 
flect the  national  Interest  In  the  planning 
of  the  electric  power  Industry.  I  believe  this 
explains  the  cooperation  which  the  Commis- 
sion has  received  from  all  segments  of  the 
industry  In  carrying  on  the  survey,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  various  segments  are  In 
frequent  disagreement  on  policy  matters. 

The  survey  Is  not  Intended  as  a  basltf  for 
dictating  to  the  various  elements  In  the  In- 
dustry— and  I  Include  the  cooperatives — 
what  kind  of  generating  units  they  should 
buy,  where  they  should  be  located,  or  how 
they  should  be  Integrated  for  service  to  the 
region  and  Nation.  Rather,  the  purpose  Is 
to  sugg^est  In  general  the  kinds  of  develop- 
ments In  generating  plants  and  intertle  and 
integration  arrangements  which  the  operat- 
ing systems  can  follow  up  on  their  own.  with 
such  variations  as  more  particular  investi- 
gations Ann  changing  circumstances  may  dis- 


close to  be  necessary.  Already  the  survey 
has  served  to  focus  attention  on  the  national 
Interest  which  is  Involved  in  every  industry 
decision  on  building  additional  generating 
and  transmission  facilities,  and  Into  every 
study  of  interconnection  and  Integration  pos- 
sibilities. More  and  more,  the  question  is 
being  asked.  How  would  each  of  the  varioxia 
alternatives   serve   the   Nation's   Interests? 

The  Commission  is  working  closely  with 
the  entire  electric  power  Industry  In  carry- 
ing on  the  survey.  Several  score  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  experts  In  the  electric  power 
field  are  actively  at  work  on  the  special  tech- 
nical committees,  the  regional  committees, 
the  general  technical  advisory  committee  and 
the  executive  advisory  committee.  The  com- 
mittees are  drawn  from  every  segment  of  the 
Industry  and  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
Include  many  of  the  leaders  In  the  Nation's 
cooperatives,  most  of  whom  are  here  with  us 
today.  As  you  know  John  Hyde  Is  now  In 
our  executive  advisory  committee  In  addi- 
tion to  Mr  Hyde,  committee  members  in- 
clude Hugh  Spurlock.  of  Kentucky  RECC. 
on  the  general  technical  advisory  committee; 
John  K.  Taylor,  of  Western  Parmer  Electric 
Cooperative,  on  the  transmission  and  Inter- 
connection committee;  Prank  Llnder.  of 
Dalryland  Power  Cooperative,  on  the  power 
requirements  committee;  John  Bugas.  of  Col- 
orado Ute  Electric  Association,  Inc.,  on  the 
generating  stations  committee;  J  E.  Smith  of 
Mecklenburg  Electric  Cooperative,  on  the  dis- 
tribution committee;  and  Virgil  Hanlon.  of 
the  East  River  Electric  Power  Co-op.  and 
Nell  Adams,  of  Associated  Electric  Coopera- 
tive, on  the  regional  advisory  committees. 
We  also  have  a  legal  advisory  committee  on 
which  Lawrence  Potamkln  Is  an  active  mem- 
ber. 

The  Industry  as  a  whole  has  a  long  way  to 
go  to  take  full  advantage  of  present-day 
technology  and  the  technology  of  the  future. 
As  of  January  1,  1962,  the  latest  date  for 
which  figures  are  available.  PPC  statistics 
reveal  that  approximately  25  percent  of 
the  total  steam  generating  capacity  of 
the  industry  weis  In  units  of  60  mega- 
watts or  less,  practically  all  of  them  low  pres- 
sure, low  temperattire  units.  The  best  of 
these  small  units  used  approximately  a 
pound  of  12,000  British  thermal  units  coal 
per  kilowatt-hour  or  about  a  third  more  coal 
than  a  500-megawatt  unit  of  high  tempera- 
ture and  pressure.  Power  from  a  50-mega- 
watt  unit,  even  a  modern  one,  costs  30  per- 
cent more   than  from  a  500-megawatt  unit. 

It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  power  survey  to 
help  the  Industry  to  shape  the  Nation's 
power  supply  systems  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  meet  the  growing  needs  for  electricity  In 
the  coming  decades  with  the  greatest  possible 
efficiency  and  at  the  lowest  pcjeslble  cost. 
As  I  said  In  a  speech  before  the  American 
Power  Conference  in  March,  we  should  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  maxi- 
mum efficiency  from  each  Input  of  fuel  and 
eqlupment  and  site  resources,  no  matter 
who  puts  up  the  money  for  a  plant  or  where 
title  may  lie. 

I  know  the  primary  Interest  of  those 
gathered  here  today  Is  In  the  possible  bearing 
of  the  power  survey  on  the  power  supply 
planning  of  the  O  &  T  cooperatives  I  be- 
lieve the  implications  are  clear  and  should 
provide  both  encouragement  and  a  challenge 
to  the  managements  of  O  tt  T.  systems 
throughout  the  country.  The  cost  advan- 
tages of  large  generating  units  and  of  large 
Integrated  power  systems  makes  It  Imper- 
ative for  O  St  T.  cooperatives  to  take  steps 
to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  best  In  Indus- 
try technology. 

a  &  T  cooperatives  have  a  great  opportu- 
nity to  reduce  their  power  supply  costs  by 
obtaining  their  power  from  larger  and  more 
efficient  units  Some  cooperatives  now  par- 
ticipate In  regional  power  pools  and  share 
in  such  savings,  but  there  are  many  others 
which  for  one  reason  or  another  do  not  The 
O.   St  T.   cooperatives    and   the    neighboring 
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power  systems,  public  and  private,  should 
pool  their  power  requirements  and  work  to- 
gether as  partners  in  Joint  ventures  to  build 
large,  efficient  units  and  coordinated  high 
voltage  grids  Today  there  are  moves  in  thu 
direction  underway  In  various  parts  of  the 
country  I  think  this  trend  should  be 
accelerated. 

There  are  a  variety  of  ways  In  which  co- 
operatives can  share  In  the  savings  Inherent 
In  the  economies  of  scale  In  the  generation 
and  transmission  of  electricity.  One  of  the 
best,  where  it  Is  feasible,  Is  to  buy  your 
power  from  large  pools  of  publicly  owned 
low-cost  capacity,  such  as  TVA  and  Bonne- 
ville. Another  way  Is  to  create  your  own 
O.  &  T  sources  and  to  Integrate  thei.i  with 
the  power  supply  network  of  the  region  for 
maximum  economy.  The  purchase  of  power 
at  wholesale  from  Investor-owned  power 
companies  Is  another  alternative  and  it  u 
one  In  which  the  Pederal  Power  Commis- 
sion   has   a    special    role    to   play. 

The  Pederal  Power  Commission  has  a 
statutory  obligation  to  assure  that  power 
from  the  privately  owned  interstate  grids 
will  be  available  to  distributors  on  fair 
terms,  and  the  Commission  Intends  to  assert 
Its  authority  to  provide  this  assurance  As  I 
told  the  American  Power  Conference,  this 
means  that  wholesale  customers  should  have 
access  to  power  from  Interstate  pools  '•  •  • 
on  fair  terms  which  Insure  that  the  purchase 
of  power  from  a  neighboring  company  or 
system  will  not  be  used  by  the  seller  as 
a  club  to  destroy  the  buyer.  The  small  dis- 
tributor must  not  only  be  able  but  willing 
to  buy,  and  Its  preference  for  purchased 
power  rather  than  for  producing  its  own  will 
not  be  dependent  on  price  alone  As  a  part 
of  the  bargain  for  power  supply,  the  small 
distributor  has  the  right  to  expect  that 
the  seller  will  recognize  the  buyer's  right 
to  exist,  will  not  compete  for  retail  customers 
by  Invading  the  buyer's  own  territory,  will 
share  fairly  the  economies  of  low-cost  power 
sourf^es,  and  will  provide  security  for  meet- 
ing growth  In  loads  over  the  long  term" 

Cooperatives  should  not  be  compelled 
either  to  create  their  own  O.  &  T.  sources, 
or  to  agree  to  forego  creating  such  sources 
of  supply.  In  order  to  secure  the  benefits 
of  low-cost  power  from  Integrated  grids 
The  Commission  emphasized  this  point  In  a 
recent  decision  Involving  a  rate  reduction  to 
cooperatives  in  Delaware. 

This  was  a  case  In  which  three  coopera- 
tives as  a  part  of  a  power  supply  agreement 
with  a  private  company  agreed  that  they 
would  not  seek  O.  &  T.  loans  for  a  stipulated 
period  The  Commission  approved  the  re- 
duced rates  but  made  clear  that  It  was  not 
approving  this  conrunltment  of  the  co-ops. 
The  Commission  said  that  it  stood  ready  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Act  to  protect  wholesale  purchasers,  and 
that  cooperatives  could  not  be  required  to 
forgo  building  their  own  generating  facili- 
ties as  the  price  for  receiving  Just  and  rea- 
sonable wholesale  rates  from  private  com- 
panies. 

The  regulation  of  wholesale  rates  In  Inter- 
state commerce  Is  the  core  activity  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  it  Is  an 
activity  which  Is  of  growing  importance  as 
the  power  systems  of  the  country  increas- 
ingly Integrate  their  operations.  In  the 
past  decade  the  Industry  has  moved  rapidly 
toward  a  single  Interconnected  grid,  and  such 
a  grid  already  exists  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  the  east  coast,  and  from  Maine  to 
Florida.  Even  though  many  of  the  Inter- 
connections are  weak,  and  the  interconnec- 
tion arrangements  for  the  most  part  are 
far  from  true  integration  agreements,  there 
has  resulted  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
wholesale  transactions  in  interstate  com- 
merce Yet,  In  the  period  that  the  need 
for  the  rate  regulation  of  wholesale  sales 
has  Increased  greatly,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  rate  regulation  activity  ceased  to 
be  an   effective  function  of  the  PPC. 
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When  the  present  members  of  the  Com- 
mission took  office  in  1961  we  found  the 
electric  rate  staff — which  consisted  of  a  total 
of  four  people — submerged  In  the  natural 
gas  organization.  The  situation  had  so  de- 
teriorated that  many  of  the  Interstate  elec- 
tric power  companies  subject  to  PPC  Juris- 
diction had  not  even  filed  their  wholesale 
rates  with  the  Commission,  as  required  by 
the  Federal  Power  Act. 

We  began  promptly  to  invigorate  our  elec- 
tric rate  work  within  the  limits  of  existing 
manpower.  The  group  was  transferred  to 
the  Bureau  of  Power  and  given  the  prom- 
inent place  It  deserves  In  our  power  organi- 
zation. We  have  built  up  our  rate  staff  to 
the  extent  possible  within  existing  appro- 
priations. It  now  consists  of  26  people  and 
we  are  seeking  funds  to  further  enlarge  this 
staff. 

We  have  required  the  public  utilities  to 
file  their  wholesale  rates  In  Interstate  com- 
merce with  the  Commission  and  these  rate 
filings  are  now  pouring  In.  We  have  pro- 
posed rules — that  Is.  we  have  Initiated  formal 
rulemaking  proceedings — to  require  the 
companies  to  support  these  rate  filings  with 
cost  Information  in  order  to  facilitate  mean- 
ingful Commission  review.  We  are  making 
a  comprehensive  study  of  all  of  the  rate 
schedules  on  file  to  identify  those  which 
are  out  of  line  and  warrant  formal  investi- 
gation. Our  electric  rate  work  has  been 
greatly  expanded  and  It  will  soon  be  on 
a  footing  which  can  assure  prompt  protec- 
tion of  wholesale  power  purchasers  In  In- 
terstate commerce. 

We  have  found  that  the  Commission's  Jur- 
isdiction had  fallen  Into  such  disuse  that 
many  municipalities  and  co-ops  bargained 
with  their  wholesale  suppliers  without  be- 
ing aware  that  Congress  had  provided  a 
forum  In  which  their  interests  could  be  pro- 
tected. I  hope  that  the  PPC's  rate  Juris- 
diction is  no  longer  a  secret.  Certainly  the 
REA  cooperatives,  which  purchase  38  per- 
cent of  their  aggregate  power  needs  from 
private  companies,  should  be  aware  of  their 
rights  to  protection  under  the  Pederal  Power 
Act. 

In  emphasizing  the  PPC's  role  as  the  arbi- 
ter of  wholesale  rate  disputes  I  want  to  make 
clear   that    the    primary    responsibility    for 
reaching  accommodations  on  territorial  prob- 
lems and  construction  programs  is  local,  and 
that  cooperatives  and  other  wholesale  pur- 
chasers  should   make   every    effort   to   work 
out  satisfactory  agreements  with  their  sup- 
pliers.   Rather,  we  believe  awareness  of  our 
Jurisdiction  will  be  a  factor  that  should  en- 
courage realistic  discussions  and  result  In 
more   sound    wholesale   contracts   with    the 
private  companies.     On  a  relative  basis  such 
purchases  have  been  declining.     Power  pvir- 
chased  from  private  power  companies  repre- 
sented one-half  of   all  the  power  generated 
and  purchased  by  REA  co-ops  as  recently  as 
1952.     The    proportion    has    dropped    by    a 
quarter   to   38   percent.     If   distributors   are 
aware  that  the  law  gives  them  the  right  to 
buy  power  at  fair  and  reasonable  rates  de- 
termined by  the  PPC  and  that  they  are  not 
at  the  mercy  of  the  sellers,  they  would  be 
encouraged    to    place    greater    reliance    on 
wholesale  contracts  for  their  power  supply. 
Such  access  should  prove  of  growing  impor- 
tance to  cooperatives  In  the  future,  becaxise 
the  advancing   technology  of  the   Industry 
and   the  economies   which   will   result   from 
the  accelerated  trend  toward  power  pooling 
I  believe,  will  bring  about  substantial  reduc- 
tions In  wholesale  rate  schedules. 

The  problem  of  working  out  equitable  ar- 
rangements by  which  cooperatives  and  mu- 
nicipalities can  tap  low-cost  power  sources  is 
complicated  by  the  bitterness  which  has  de- 
veloped In  the  relations  between  the  public 
and  private  segments  of  the  industry     I  be- 

i^?,!,  '•J?*'  /"'"■y  s^^ent  of  the  Industry 
could  benefit  If  It  reexamined  its  basic  ap- 
proach  to  relationships  with  other  segments 
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The  citizens  of  this  country  would  benefit, 
both  as  taxpayers  and  as  consumers,  if  peace- 
ful negotiations,  supplemented  by  the  firm 
and  impartial  exercise  of  regulatory  author- 
ity, were  to  take  the  place  of  the  guerrilla 
warfare  which  Is  now  the  all -too-common 
way  of  carrying  on  relationships  among  the 
Indtistry  factions. 

We  should  start  by  accepting  the  con- 
tinued existence,  and  I  might  add  also  the 
patriotism,  of  all  segments  of  the  industry. 
I  have  said,  and  I  repeat  my  view,  that  the 
private  power  systems  which  now  constitute 
approximately  80  percent  of  the  industry  will 
continue  to  be  the  backbone  of  this  coun- 
try's power  supply,  and  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  they  will  constantly  Improve 
their  standard  of  service.  But  TVA.  Bonne- 
ville and  other  Federal  systems  are  also  here 
to  stay  and  to  share  in  the  growth  of  the 
regions  which  they  have  helped  to  develop. 
The  municipal  and  cooperative  systems  are 
living  up  to  their  responsibilities  in  a  way 
which  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  areas 
which  they  serve,  both  urban  and  rural. 
They,  too,  are  here  to  stay. 

In  the  highly  sensitive  relationships  among 
the  segments  of  the  Industry,  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  regard  every  dispute  as  a  call  to 
arms  and  every  skirmish  as  a  climactic  bat- 
tle In  a  war  between  ideologies.  If  we  can 
once  accept  the  fact  that  each  of  the  seg- 
ments of  the  Industry  has  a  place,  that  this 
country  Is  founded  on  economic  pltirallsm 
and  has  always  offered  and  shoixld  continue 
to  offer  a  choice  of  economic  Instrtunents 
in  public  service  activities,  the  Industry  can 
Isolate  the  areas  of  disagreement,  agree  to 
disagree  on  thoee  points,  and  then  move 
along  together  on  the  main  Job  of  reducing 
costs  and  expanding  supply. 

The  lack  of  mutual  confidence  between 
the  public  and  private  segments  of  the  in- 
dustry Is  not  the  only  form  of  mlstrxist 
which  is  inhibiting  arrangements  to  obtain 
the  economies  of  scale  in  the  generation 
and  transmission  of  electric  power.  I  know 
that  many  public  and  cooperaUve  systems 
distrust  the  effectiveness  of  the  regulatory 
agencies  upon  whom  they  must  rely  if  ob- 
taining power  from  the  large  regional  pools 
is  to  be  a  fair  alternative  for  their  own  iso- 
lated sources  of  generation.  I  should  be 
the  first  to  agree  that  the  record  of  in- 
action by  the  Pederal  Power  Commission  has 
done  much  to  contribute  to  this  lack  of 
confidence. 

I  have  no  Illusion  that  the  distrust  of 
regulatory  agencies  which  has  been  built  up 
over  many  years  can  be  dissipated  overnight. 
But  all  of  us  who  have  responsibilities  as 
leaders  should  exercise  our  responsibilities  to 
build  rather  than  to  destroy,  to  bridge  rather 
than  to  enlarge  the  differences  among  the 
various  Industry  groups,  and  to  find  com- 
mon goals  and  programs  behind  which  all 
segments  can  unite  for  the  benefit  of  con- 
sumers everywhere. 

I  have  already  told  you  of  the  Pederal 
Power  Commission's  program  to  make  its 
rate  and  service  Jurisdiction  for  wholesale 
customers  an  aggressive  and  effective  activ- 
ity in  the  public  Interest.  We  have  made 
large  progress  toward  that  goal.  We  are 
determined  to  do  our  part  to  dispel  your  mis- 
trust of  the  regulatory  agencies  by  exercis- 
ing our  responslblltles  with  such  firmness 
and  impartiality  that  aU  parties  will  have 
confidence  that  their  Just  Interests  may  be 
entrusted  to  the  administrative  process. 

The  Commission's  primary  goal  on  the 
ix)wer  side  of  its  Jurisdiction— I  suppose  you 
all  know  that  we  have  some  natural  gas 
responsibilities  as  well— Is  to  build  our  staff 
organization  and  our  procedures  so  that  the 
Commission  may  contribute  to  the  health 
and  growth  of  the  Industry  and  to  the  far- 
reaching  cost  and  rate  reductions  which  our 
new  technology  Is  making  available.  The 
building  up  of  an  organization,  including  a 
regulatory  Commission,  is  a  matter  of  bricks 


and  mortar,  and  of  building  up  one  brick 
at  a  time,  an  undramatic  process  which  does 
not  attract  headlines  or  even  the  attention  of 
many  who  follow  the  Commission's  work,  but 
over  the  long  nm  it  is  Just  as  Important  to 
consumers  as  the  development  of  a  sound 
body  of  policies  and  principles.  The  two  are 
int«^ally  related,  because  the  one  fiows 
from  the  other. 

Our  responsibilities  are  not  limited  to 
formal  cases  Involving  rates  and  service  but 
Include  the  obligation  to  take  positive  action 
to  lower  the  cost  of  power  supply  to  con- 
sumers throughout  the  country.  To  pare 
the  cost  claims  of  Individual  companies  in 
formal  rate  cases  is  a  long-drawn-out  and 
tedious  process,  and  even  when  successful 
helps  only  to  reduce  rates  for  the  consumers 
of  one  company  and  for  a  Umlted  period.  I 
say  this  not  to  disparage  the  rate  regulation 
function  which  is  the  backbone  of  public 
utility  regulation  in  the  public  Interest,  but 
only  to  point  out  how  much  greater  dividends 
we  can  expect  from  nationwide  and  concerted 
action  of  the  whole  Industry  to  reduce  costs 
by  seizing  the  benefits  of  integration  and 
present-day  technology.  To  win  a  rate 
battle  against  strong  company  opposition 
may  be  truly  a  victory  for  the  constimer 
Interests  Involved  in  the  case,  but  to  achieve 
industrywide  cost  and  rate  reductions  with 
the  help  of  the  industry  results  in  benefits 
multiplied  manyfold.  The  national  power 
survey  represents  action  by  the  Commission 
to  discharge  the  duty  of  helping  the  Industry 
to  reduce  costs — not  fractionally,  but 
sharply  and  drastically  over  the  period  of  the 
next  decade. 

The  rtiral  electric  cooperatives  have  a 
great  record  of  achievement.  When  I  came 
to  the  Tennessee  Valley  in  1933  only  3  per- 
cent of  its  farms  were  electrified  and  these 
were  almost  entirely  near  the  urban  centers 
on  distribution  lines  radiating  out  from  the 
towns  and  cities.  A  true  rvu-al  electrification 
program  did  not  exist.  In  the  Nation  only 
about  10  percent  of  the  farms  of  the  country 
had  central  station  service  when  REA  was 
created.  The  leaders  of  the  cooperative 
movement  in  this  audience  and  throughout 
country  can  take  satisfaction  and  pride  in 

the  fact  that — largely  through  their  efforts 

we  are  now  approaching  lOO  percent  riu-al 
electrification. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  does  not 
expect  quite  the  same  degree  of  success  in 
striving  toward  Its  own  goal  of  effective  dis- 
charge of  the  full  range  of  its  responslblUtles 
In  the  public  interest,  but  with  yoxu-  coop- 
eration and  support,  and  with  the  coopera- 
tion and  support  of  all  segments  of  the  in- 
dustry, we  expect  to  show  a  great  deal  of 
progress  in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 


AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
WUliam  H.  Ewing  is  the  editor  of  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  the  largest  daily 
newspaper  in  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Mr. 
Ewing  is  not  only  a  leading  editor  but 
an  outstanding  reporter  who  won  a  na- 
tional award  for  his  reporting  of  the 
Tokyo  student  riots  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Ewing  recently  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  American  foreign  policy  before 
the  Rotary  Club  of  Honolulu.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  excellent  enunciation  of  our 
foreign  policy  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AifZRiCAK  Foreign  Policy 
(By  William  H.  Ewing) 

What  is  foreign  policy  and  how  is  it  made? 
Foreign  policy  la  a  program  of  action  in- 
tended to  maintain  the  physical  security  of 
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oountry  koA  tbe  InsUtuttoiis  of  ovir  N&- 
In  •  flhanging  world.    I  umphBilM  Um 

flOal    plUSM,    "In    A    rh^njlng    vOTkL" 

Tod&jr'a  graftt  debate  over  foreign  policy 
naUjr  owitwt  In  UUa  test  plmM.  Tba  «d- 
Bitalatr»tlon  aad  Its  aupporten  In  botii 
{MTtlM  reootnlae  It  a«  being  not  only  eaaen- 
XXtl  but  of  utmost  Importance.  Others, 
thougli  admitting  Its  Importance,  would  rel- 
egate U  to  a  eecoDdary  poeltlon. 

Thaaa  latter  are  principally  preoccupied 
wltit  maintaining  the  physical  security  of 
our  country  and  our  fundamental  political 
and  social  Institutions.  They  are  not  too 
much  ooDoamed  with  whether  the  world  Ls 
changing  or  not. 

Z  thlnfc  this  Is  an  extremely  shortsighted 
▼Isw  because  It  is  based  on  Isolationism  and 
our  Isolation  ended  the  day  the  first  World 
War  began.  Today,  in  maintaining  the  (khys- 
Ical  security  of  our  country  and  its  basic 
institutions  we  must  reckon  with  the  fact 
that  the  world  is  not  the  same  world  that 
existed  when  the  United  States  came  into 
being. 

We  call  ours  a  democratic  government  and 
the  Communists  call  theirs  democratic,  so 
In  order  to  avoid  any  conflict  over  semantics 
I  will  depend  on  the  terms  "expansionist"  and 
"nonexpanslonist."  I  believe  nobody  could 
claim  Bucceaafully  that  the  United  States  la 
expansionist.  On  the  other  hand  the  Krem- 
lin's aim  of  world  communism  is  admittedly 
expansionist.  Mr.  Khrushchev  would  say 
this  is  only  a  means  of  spreading  the  virtues 
of  communism,  but  the  fact  remains  that  he 
has  always  done  it  with  a  gun,  and  be  has 
been  able  to  do  It  only  with  a  gun. 

The  difference  between  expanalonl&m  and 
nonexpansionlsm  makes  a  profound  differ- 
ence In  the  shaping  of  foreign  policy.  In  an 
expansionist  country,  under  conununlsm. 
foreign  poUcy  U  simplicity  Itself.  Whatever 
Is  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of  com- 
munism Is  eoeential  to  and  a  logical  part  of 
foreign  policy. 

Because  Soviet  foreign  policy  Is  thus  by 
Its  nature  dynamic  and  expansionist,  whereas 
the  American  attitude  toward  the  world  at 
large  Is  one  of  live  and  let  live,  the  makers 
of  our  foreign  policy  must  of  necessity  re- 
main constantly  on  the  defensive.  This  is 
unfortunate  but  It  Is  Inescapable. 

The  placing  of  Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba  last 
fall  was  an  apt  example  of  the  aggressive 
nature  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  It  was  an 
apt  example  also  of  the  dangers  Inherent 
In  a  defensive  policy  which  must  always  react 
to  the  oppoaltion,  dangerous  In  that  it  is 
by  no  meai^  certain  that  the  reaction  can 
always  be  handled  In  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
war  without  surrender 

Having  had  to  give  ground  In  the  October 
confrontation,  Soviet  reaction  has  been  to 
win  back  all  that  was  lost  and  perhaps  more 
but  by  different  methods.  The  result  is  that 
a  new  crisis  In  Cuba  Is  likely  In  making 
But  Cuba,  dangerous  though  it  Is.  Is  only 
the  temporary  focal  point  of  the  teet  of 
strength  between  the  United  SUt«  and 
Russia. 

The  big  prize,  the  fulcrum  on  which  the 
weight  of  the  world  may  be  moved  one  way 
or  the  other.  Is  still  Berlin.  Should  the  3o- 
▼leta  win  BerUn  they  would  win  Europe,  and 
If  they  should  win  Europe.  I  do  not  see  how 
we  could  win  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

n»ere  is  an  important  addendum  to  our 
foreign  poUcy  of  maintaining  ourselves  in 
a  changing  world,  and  this  Is  our  policy 
toward  the  path  to  be  followed  by  other 
nations,  particularly  those  nations  only  re- 
cently created.  The  word  here  Is  self-deter- 
mination: It  U  a  slgnincant  word  because 
it  has  glwn  rise  to  a  bitter  controversy 
among  otirselves. 

The  adm I n ^tratlon  s  policy  throughout 
the  world  U  one  of  •eif -determination  and 
this  has  resulted  In  criticism  of  our  foreign 
policy  on  the  ground  that  It  is  not  sufflclently 
anti-Communist.     But  what  other  posltlozi. 


logically,  morally  and  historically,  could  we 
because  they  Impose  their  system  by  force 
poMibly  take? 

We  denounce  the  Communist  countries 
and  allow  none  of  their  victims  to  say 
whether  they  will  or  will  not  nrtaint-aiin  the 
Communist  order.  How  can  we  then  be 
antl-Communlst  to  the  point  of  tj<iiing  any 
nation  that  it  must  be  anti-Conuaunlst? 

To  do  so  would  belle  our  own  belief  In 
the  system  to  which  we  adhere.  Instead,  we 
proceed  on  the  firm  conviction  that  our  two 
great  documents,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  American  Constitution,  are 
correct  when  they  say  all  men  want  to  be 
free,  and  that  they  will  be  free  If  allowed 
to  choose. 

A  familiar  Instance  of  what  I  am  talking 
about  Is  the  Congo.  Belgium  retired  from 
the  Congo,  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  was 
established  and  was  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations.  Almost  at  onoe  the  Province  of 
Katanga  seceded  and  the  new  nation  applied 
for  military  aid  from  the  United  Nations 
to  maintain  its  unity. 

In  extending  such  aid  the  United  Nations 
did  no  more  than  live  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  Its  Charter  and  we  ourselves  had 
a  large  part  In  making  United  Nations  Inter- 
vention effective.  Yet  a  powerful  body  of 
criticism  arose  In  Congress,  in  the  press. 
In  military  circles  and  around  the  country 
generally  because  the  leadership  of  the  Congo 
rebellion  appeared  to  be  more  pro-Western 
than  the  government  In  the  Congo  capital. 

The  basic  Idea  seemed  to  be  that  friends 
are  where  you  find  them  and  the  devil  with 
principle.  Happily,  In  my  opinion,  no  such 
view  prevailed.  Katanga  has  surrendered 
and.  though  the  Congo's  troubles  are  prob- 
ably by  no  means  over,  the  country  has  been 
restored  to  order  and  Ls  In  position  to  go 
about   its   development   as   a  united   people. 

Morality  In  government  is  often  derided 
these  days,  particularly  by  those  Impressed 
by  the  successes  of  cynical  and  ruthless 
men.  but  In  my  opinion  the  United  States 
has  no  choice  but  to  follow  a  course  morally 
In  accord  with  Its  traditions  and  Institu- 
tions on  any  great  national  or  International 
Lss\ie 

I  believe  we  would  not  be  half  so  far 
along,  half  so  strong  as  we  are  today  in 
world  opinion,  had  we  based  our  foreign 
policy  strictly  on  the  thesis  of  antl-com- 
munlsm  Instead  of  on  self-determination. 

Despite  our  many  problems,  and  despite 
the  mistakes  that  are  Inevitable,  I  think 
we  can  be  proud  of  the  record  of  our  country 
during  this  post-war  period  when  the  world 
has  been  In  ferment  and  In  many  places 
has   been  locked   In  revolution. 

At  a  time  when  our  opponent  was  foment- 
ing disorder  as  the  first  step  toward  impos- 
ing an  order  of  its  own,  we  supplied  the 
help  that  enabled  people  to  make  their  own 
order. 

At  a  cost  beyond  anything  remotely  re- 
sembling It  In  history,  even  on  a  proper  basis 
of  comparison,  we  underwrote  stability  in 
the  countries  ravaged  by  war  Including  our 
former  enemies. 

Though  the  world  lives  today  In  a  balance 
of  terror,  so  long  as  the  balance  remains  we 
can  still  extend  and  support  the  principle  of 
self-determination. 

We  ought  to  remember,  too.  and  be  proud 
that  the  principles  of  our  two  great  docu- 
ments, the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  American  Constitution,  today  Influence 
the  actions  of  governments  throughout  the 
non-Communist  world. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  Is 
largely  an  enunciation  of  the  principles  of 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  and  our 
CoosUtutlon,  and  anyone  who  thinks  the 
Soviets  are  winning  the  cold  war  should 
stop  to  consider  that  every  nation  acceptable 
for  membership  has  subscribed  to  these 
principles,  some,  of  course,  vnth  reserva- 
tions, such  as  the  Soviet  Union 


The  fact  remains  that  the  principle  of 
self-determination,  of  freedom  for  men  mJ 
naUons  to  decide  for  themsalves  what  kind 
of  government  they  shall  have,  a  prlnciDU 
most  clearly  enunciated  In  our  Declaration 
of  Independence,  U  today  spread  through 
out  the  world  because  It  has  been  made  the 
keystone   of  American  foreign   policy. 
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A  MEMO  TO  THE  JUNE  GRADUATES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  each 
June,  graduates  of  high  schools  and  col- 
leges throughout  the  country  are  show- 
ered with  millions  of  words  of  advice 
Most  of  the  well-meaning  speakers  teli 
their  young  listeners  that  the  free  world 
is  counting  upon  them  for  final  victory 

But  George  Chaplin,  editor  of  the  Hon- 
olulu Advertiser,  took  a  different  view 
recently  in  an  editorial  entitled  "A  Memo 
to  the  June  Graduates."  Mr.  Chaplin  is 
a  distinguished  editor,  a  great  southern- 
er, and  a  former  Nieman  fellow  at  Har- 
vard. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Chaplin's  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

A  Memo  to  thx  June  Geaduates — Amkbica'i 
UNriNiSHED  Business 
(By  George  Chaplin) 

A  friendly  memo  to  the  June  graduating 
classes: 

Some  years  ago  a  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts—I believe  the  name  was  Kennedy- 
addressed  a  class  reunion  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

He  quoted  Prince  Bismarck  as  saying  that 
one-third  of  the  students  of  German  schools 
broke  down  from  overwork;  another  third 
broke  down  from  dissipation;  and  the  re- 
maining third  ruled  the  country. 

Ideally,  the  quality  and  the  scope  and  the 
thrust  of  our  educational  process  should  be 
such  as  to  produce  only  rulers — If  by  a 
"ruler"  one  means  every  enlightened  citizen 
capable  of  evaluating  the  issues,  problems 
and  opportunities,  making  Intelligent  de- 
cisions about  them,  and  then  acting  on  those 
decisions. 

Such  citizens  will  largely  determine  the 
course  of  our  Nation  and,  in  so  doing,  will 
significantly  Influence  the  future  of  the 
world.  For  while  In  the  years  ahead,  so- 
phisticated computers  will  replace  much  of 
routine  thinking,  the  fundamental  and  cm- 
clal  decisions  will  always  be  made  by  human 
beings. 

It  Is  fashionable  to  obser\e,  at  graduation 
time  that  the  older  generation  can  hardly 
wait  until  the  younger  generation— meaning 
you — emerges  from  the  high  school  and  col- 
lege campus  so  that  the  conduct  of  the 
world  can  happily  be  turned  over  to  3'ou. 

This  is  a  base  canard,  completely  devoid 
of  any  semblance  of  truth.  No  one  Is  Im- 
patiently waiting  for  you  to  take  over.  On 
Broadway  these  days  there's  a  show  titled, 
"Stop  The  World,  I  Want  To  Get  Off."  It 
does  not  apply  to  the  older  generation. 

The  only  way  you  will  ever  dispossess  that 
generation — my  generation — of  any  power 
or  position  or  anything  else — except  possibly 
on  occasion  the  family  car — is  to  take  them 
aw;iy  from  us  by  main  force  and  haul  us 
screaming  out  the  back  door.  The  older  gen- 
eration simply  has  no  intention  of  giving  up. 

T^ls  Is  by  way  of  observing  that  It's  a 
rugged  world  and  you'U  need  all  your  knowl- 
edge and  your  nerve  and  your  love  of  your 
fellow  man  to  make  your  way  in  it.  You'U 
need  your  faith  and  a  certain  quantity  of 
feur.    too.     For   fear   need   not   paralyse;    it 


often  can  be  a  constructive  prod  to  intelli- 
gent action. 

The  world  bristles  with  clear  and  present 
dangers  and  dilemmas.  It  always  has.  al- 
though our  margin  for  error  was  never  so 
narrow.  Welcome  the  fact — for  what  chal- 
lenge Is  there  without  risk?  How  dull  things 
would  be  if  the  world's  business  were  neat 
and  orderly. 

Remember,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence does  not  guarantee  you  happiness — 
but  only  the  right  to  pursue  It.  It  guaran- 
tees you  liberty  only  If  you  are  prepared  to 
make  whatever  effort,  whatever  sacrifice  is 
required  V    preserve  that  liberty. 

In  seeking  the  good  life,  never  let  It  out  of 
your  mind  and  your  heart  that  the  basic 
strength  of  the  free  society  Is  freedom.  En- 
courage freedom  of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
freedom  of  Inquiry. 

As  the  late  Judge  Learned  Hand  suggested, 
"Place  brave  reliance  upon  free  discussion." 
In  a  democracy,  we  need  more  colloquies, 
not  more  soliloquies,  more  competition  of 
Ideas  In  the  marketplace,  not  less. 

The  same  Judge  Hand  told  the  board  of 
regenU  of  the  State  of  New  York  that  "we 
must  not  yield  a  foot  upon  demanding  a  fair 
field,  and  an  honest  race,  to  all  Ideas." 

And  Elmer  Davis  said  this  Nation  Is  dedi- 
cated to  the  principle — among  others — that 
honest  men  may  honestly  disagree. 

So  beware  of  thoughtless  conformity  for 
the  sake  of  easy  popularity  and  be  grateful 
for  intelligent  dissent.  We  can  improve  our 
society  only  by  thoughtfully  questioning  it. 
That  Is  Implicit  In  the  educational  process. 
Six  years  ago  sputnik,  by  blasting  us  out 
of  our  apathy  and  smugness,  helped  restore 
American  scholarship  to  the  esteem  it  en- 
joyed In  the  early  days — when  scholars  led 
the  Revolution  and  then  for  a  while  occupied 
the  White  House. 

Sputnik  may  have  fortified  In  some  the 
lopsided  view  that  science  Is  everything,  but 
It  at  least  gave  respectability  to  the  egghead 
and  taught  the  needed  lesson  that  knowl- 
edge, Intelligently  applied.  Is  the  key  to  our 
survival  and  the  high  road— Indeed,  the  only 
road^to  greatness. 

Education,  of  course,  has  Its  pitfalls.  One 
can  fall  Into  Intellectual  arrogance — the  kind 
that  prompted  Lord  Melbourne  to  say  of  the 
young  historian  Macauley.  that  he  wished  he 
was  as  sure  of  anything  as  Macauley  was  of 
everything. 

The  best  way  to  avoid  such  arrogance  Is 
by  being  an  activist,  by  being  a  participant 
rather  than  a  parasite  in  this  exciting  human 
adventure  of  our  workaday  world. 

In  this  world,  we  of  America  face  three 
basic  challenges — to  make  democracy  more 
meaningful  here  at  home;  to  successfully  re- 
sist the  global  threat  of  the  Communist  bloc 
to  our  free  society;  and  to  meet,  with  our 
allies,  the  desperate  yearning  of  two-thirds 
of  mankind  In  the  underdeveloped  areas  to 
break  out  from  the  fxjverty  and  the  disease 
and  the  Illiteracy  which  Imprison  them — 
and  to  thus  achieve  a  dignity  which  we.  In 
this  blessed  land,  take  too  much  for  granted. 
The  struggle  between  freedom  and  tyranny 
Is  not  new.  Athens,  the  birthplace  of  de- 
mocracy, and  Sparta,  probably  history's  first 
police  state,  were  locked  In  battle  more  than 
400  years  before  Christ. 

Athens  and  Sparta  were.  In  many  respects, 
miniatures  of  today's  free  world  and  Com- 
munist world.  Liberty  did  not  come  cheap 
then:  It  does  not  come  cheap  today. 

In  between  the  Greek  city-states  and  the 
nations  of  today's  world,  history  records  the 
rise  and  fall  of  Rome,  followed  by  a  thou- 
sand years  of  darkness  In  the  West,  then  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  the  sweep 
of  the  American  and  the  other  political  revo- 
lutions and  of  the  Industrial  revolution  and, 
more  recently,  the  death  of  colonialism  and 
the  Inexorable  force  of  militant  nationalism. 
We  are  now  well  embarked  upon  what  has 
been  called  the  scientific  revolution. 


Certainly  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  hori- 
zons of  science  are  fabulous.  But  I  would 
suggest  that  the  real  values  of  science  will 
depend  on  how  science  relates  to  the  concepts 
and  values  of  our  free  society. 

There  is  some  fear  that  science  is  becom- 
ing the  master,  rather  than  the  servant,  of 
society.  Certainly,  there  seems  to  be  a  widen- 
ing gap  between  scientists  and  humanists. 

Sir  Charles  Snow  says  the  Western  World 
Is  divided  into  two  cultiires — the  literary 
culture  and  the  sclenUfic  ctilture.  He  says 
neither  understands  the  other  and  that  each 
Is  Intolerant  of  the  other,  with  the  result 
being  dangerous  for  all. 

It  Is  a  problem  which  will  Increasingly  be 
with  us.  For  what  profit  to  conquer  outer 
space  If  the  net  Is  to  exalt  the  machine  rather 
than  the  human  spirit.  Science  must  help 
build  a  society  that  is  abxmdant  not  only  in 
the  material,  but  Is  even  more  durable  In 
the  realm  of  human  liberty  and  dignity. 

And  if  science  is  to  truly  prove  a  boon  to 
mankind.  It  must  be  directed  to  that  chal- 
lenge posed  by  the  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
people  who  live  in  poverty  and  political  in- 
stability. 

Thus  far,  science,  by  creating  more  and 
more  for  the  one-third  of  the  world's  people 
who  live  In  modern  Industrial  societies,  Is 
actually  widening  rather  than  closing  the 
chasm  between  the  haves  and  the  have-nots. 
It  has  been  said,  that  as  we  concern  ourselves 
with  a  second  car  or  a  second  TV  set,  "fam- 
ilies in  backward  societies  wonder  whether 
they  can  afford  a  second  meal." 

Their  problem  Is  accentuated  by  the  crisis 
of  overpopulation.  Consider  these  figures. 
At  the  birth  of  Christ,  there  were  250  million 
people  on  earth.  By  the  time  the  English 
settled  ovir  Atlantic  coast  this  total  was 
doubled,  to  500  million. 

Today  the  world's  population  is  3  billion 
and  by  the  year  2000 — 37  years  from  now — 
It  is  expected  to  double  again — to  6  billion. 

Science  is  keeping  people  alive  longer — but 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  adequately  feed 
them.  Our  crowded  world  is  getting  closer 
to  the  point  when  it  will  have  to  put  out  a 
"Standing  room  only"  sign.  If  we  are  un- 
able to  resolve  this  problem,  the  implica- 
tions for  the  future  are  those  of  enormous 
peril. 

Meanwhile,  there  Is  the  continuing  need, 
and  thus  the  continuing  struggle,  to  make 
democracy  work  at  home. 

True,  we  need  physical  strength  and  imag- 
inative diplomacy  to  resist  the  Communist 
threat  abroad,  but  our  greatest  p>ower  still 
lies  in  the  magic  of  freedom,  in  our  deep 
belief  in  our  own  capacity  to  sustain  a  so- 
ciety in  which  liberty  is  paramount,  a  so- 
ciety in  which  man  has  his  best  chance  for 
happiness.  The  President  has  correctly  said, 
"We  shall  be  Judged  more  by  what  we  do  at 
home  than  by  what  we  preach  abroad." 

A  few  weeks  ago  while  on  the  mainland  I 
made  a  brief  historical  pilgrimage.  In  Wash- 
ington, I  visited  the  Jefferson  Memorial. 
In  Charleston,  S.C,  I  went  to  the  tomb  of 
John  C.  Calhoun.  And  in  New  York  I  spent 
an  afternoon  at  the  United  Nations. 

At  the  Jefferson  Memorial,  as  you  walk  up 
the  steps  Just  south  of  the  Tidal  Basin,  you 
see  above  the  entrance  way  a  sculptured 
view  of  Jefferson  and  others  of  the  commit- 
tee which  the  Continental  Congress  named 
to  write  the  Declaration  of  Independence — 
Pranklln  and  John  Adams,  Robert  Sherman, 
and  Robert  R.  Livingston. 

Inside  the  memorial,  with  Its  19 -foot  statue 
of  Jefferson,  you  see  in  bronze  letters  on  the 
walls  four  selections  from  his  writings,  deal- 
ing with  independence,  religious  freedom, 
public  education,  and  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery— which  he  favored. 

Here  was  a  man  of  whom,  at  32,  a  friend 
could  say,  Jefferson  is  "a  gentleman  who 
can  calculate  an  eclipse,  sxirvey  an  estate, 
tie  an  artery,  plan  an  edifice,  try  a  cause. 


break  a  horse,  dance  a  minuet  and  play  the 
violin." 

He  was  a  remarkable  man,  this  author  of 
the  Declaration,  this  first  Secretary  of  State, 
this  third  President,  this  founder  of  the 
University  of  Virginia — and  he  lives  today  in 
the  American  ideal  toward  which  we  all  must 
strive. 

Some  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  South,  in 
the  city  of  Charleston,  where  the  first  shot 
of  the  Civil  War  was  fired,  I  visited  the  tomb 
of  Calhoun.  It  is  a  large  and  dignified 
tomb.  Around  it  leaves  from  a  magnolia 
tree  had  fallen.  And,  as  If  ui  a  stage  set,  a 
mockingbird  was  singing 

On  the  tomb  was  inscribed  the  offices 
which  Calhoun  had  held — Congressman, 
Senator,  Secretary  of  War,  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  But  he  was  more,  of 
course.  He  was  the  high  priest  of  nullifi- 
cation. He  was  the  parliamentary  giant  who 
believed  and  argued  that  there  was  virtue 
and  Justice  in  the  principle  ol  slavery. 

Calhoun's  fellow  southerner,  Jefferson,  also 
believed  In  States  rights,  but  with  a  view  to 
sustaining  the  Union;  Calhoun's  brand  of 
States  rights  was  designed  to  break  the 
Union. 

It  all  came  to  a  test  In  a  great  and  terri- 
ble war,  which  pitted  American  against 
American,  but  which  saved  the  Union. 
And  as  I  stood  by  that  tomb,  with  an  oc- 
casional brown  leaf  fiutterlng  down  from  the 
magnolia,  I  could  not  escape  the  thought 
that  for  some  Americans  Calhoun  still  lives 
and  the  Civil  War,  which  came  11  years  after 
his  death,  was  never  fought. 

These  people  are  still  trying  to  secede,  not 
so  much  from  the  Union  as  from  reality  and 
morality  and  constitutional  authority.  It 
is  so  sadly  evident  in  the  news  dispatches  of 
recent  days  and  months  from  Birmingham 
and  Oxford  and  many  another  city  and  town. 

The  race  conflict.  In  the  South  and  wher- 
ever else  it  flares  in  all  its  ugliness,  Is  a 
moral  conflict.  Most  southerners,  like  most 
other  Americans,  are  basically  what  Gun- 
nar  Myrdal  calls  "moral-conscious";  most 
are  respecters  of  the  law,  and  it  is  these 
qualities  which.  In  time,  with  broad  leader- 
ship will  overcome  the  countervailing  social, 
economic  and  political  pressures,  and  enable 
a  solution. 

Here  in  Hawaii,  we  are  blessed  in  our  hu- 
man relations,  not  because  we  are  instinc- 
tively better  people,  not  because  our  genes 
and  chromosomes  are  superior  to  those  of 
others,  but  because  of  geography  and  his- 
tory. 

If  we  had  only  two  races  In  Hawaii,  one 
probably  would  have  battled  to  a  dominant 
role,  leaving  the  other  in  second  place.  Our 
good  fortune  is  that  we  are  a  society  of 
minorities;  no  ethnic  group  In  Hawaii  has  51 
percent  of  the  population  and  the  result  is 
that  reality,  rather  than  inherent  virtue, 
creates  or  requires  mutual  respect  and  tol- 
erance. 

Even  so,  we  are  not  without  blemish. 
There  are  still  enclaves  of  discrimination  and 
we  all  would  do  well  to  forgo  smugness 
when  we  read  the  news  of  racial  upset  else- 
where. 

There  is  some  discrimination  against  the 
relative  handful  of  Negroes  who  are  here; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  if  there  were  a  sud- 
den heavy  Influx  of  Negroes  into  Hawaii,  our 
luminous  shield  might  quickly  be  tarnished 
by  overt  Intolerance.  The  ideal  of  racial  and 
religious  equality  requires  constant  vigilance, 
constant  nourishment. 

Ftom  Calhoun's  tomb,  I  went  to  New  York 
and  while  there  to  the  United  Nations. 
Looked  at  In  one  way,  the  U.N.  headquarters 
is  an  impressive  mass  of  marble  and  green 
glass  dominating  the  East  River  skyline. 

Viewed  in  another  way,  it  is,  in  President 
Kennedy's  words,  "man's  last  best  hope  for 
peace," — or  as  Ralph  Bunche  said  of  it  as 
a  world  organization,  "It's  not  only  the  best 
we  have;  it's  all  we  have." 
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June  13 

»uwn  auio  ^f*^.*^**  ^"*   safeguarded    the  flag's  American   wilderness.    Army  EnginaBr. 

and  UB  to  ^^^^n  c^>n«*^"*^*0"  of  stars— from  the  were  harnessinR  waterways  and  dredSU 

oi  xim  11  13  Colonies  to  the  50  States.    Let  us  pause  harbors  as  early  as  1824.     The  Pimatti 

peimaamt.  a  rotatinc.  'o^  *  moment  to  recall  the  Army's  bright  Canal    and   the   Alaskan   Highway^ 

cam*  away  foeujog  that  am  long  aa  men  record  of  distinguished  service  to  the  Na-  shliUng    examples   of   the   hundreds^ 


Tha  aaonrtty  OouncU  waa  out  of  aaaalon 
and  I  had  the   chance   to  walk  down   onto 
the  floor  oC  fclie  oo\incU  rhamher 
Um  daaki  labeltd  with  the 
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wlU  gather  about  a  tahJe  and   taiic  there  la 
always  a  basta  for  optiinl&m. 

I  auddfldy  realised,  on  leaving  the  UJf  . 
that  without  really  planning  it  that  way,  I 
had  Tlalted  In  Jefferaon's  memorial  a  ajrxn- 
bol   at   tbe   aplrit   which    founded   thla    Re- 


tion. 


In  mid-June  of  1775,  the  Continental 
Congress  was  convened  in  the  oW  State 
House  in  Philadelphia  Skirmishes  with 
the  Redcoats  had   already  been  fought 


projects  built  by  Uie  Army  to  make  the 
Umted  States  and   the  world   a  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 
Through    the 


years,    unportant    ad- 

._   ._.   _^_  .. ._  varices  In  medicine  have  matched  the 

puWic;  ta  Calhoun  a  tomb  a  aymboi  of  the     ^^  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  the  colo-  vital   achievements   in   exploration  and 

dispute  which  brought  tiie  moet  aeTere  teet-     nlal  militia   faced    the  British   siege  of  engineering      Yellow  fever,  typhoid  and 

ing  of  the  Republic:   and   In  the  oorridora     Boston  beriberi  fell  before  the  insistent  resew^ 

ot  the  40-noor  VM.  buuding  a  symbol  of         Our  historic  predecessors,  reco^niziiis  of  Army  doctors.     And  I  might  Doint  out 

^  ^oS'ei  T^' r^'mlTA^^^LToT^:     u'^n'nnurn?".  "'  ^^l ""  H^^"^  ''''^''t''  ""'  '^^  ^^*^^J''°"  Of  dedicated  reseaSL 

UJ^  to  a  workable  peace  "^^"  unity  of  Strength  and  purpose,  vot-  is   very   much   m   evidence   today.    Not 

In  waya  that  one  cannot  accurately  pre-     ^^  ^^  adopt  the  small  band  of  fighting  long  ago  Army  medical  personnel  Isolated 

diet,  ail  of  you  being  graduated  thla  June     "^^^  already  bearing  arms  as  a  single  and   identified  the   virus  causing  Asian 

Continental  Army.    Further,  they  deter  -      ■■  - 


will  play  a  part  of  your  own  In  tiiat  quest 
for  peaoa. 

I  recently  wrote  to  the  three  living  ex- 
PresManta  oC  the  United  Statea  to  ask  for  a 
sentence  or  two  of  wisdom  that  I  might  pass 
on  to  you   In  cloalng. 

General  Elsenhower,  It  turned  out.  waa  not 
In  Oettyaburg  at  the  time 

Prom  New  York  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  sent 
these  wurda  to  you:  In  my  long  life  I  have 
lired  and  worked  In  countries  at  freemen,  of 
tyrannies,  at  Soelallata.  and  of  Communlsta 
I  hare  aeen  liberty  die  and  tyranny  rise.  I 
liave  seen  slavery  again  on  the  march. 

"Every  one  of  my  homeo^mlnga  was  for  me 
a  reaffirmation  of  the  glory  of  America. 

"Each  time,  my  aoui  waa  waahed  by  relief 
from  the  grinding  poverty  of  many  nations, 
by  the  greater  kindliness  and  frankness 
which  came  from  acceptance  of  equality  and 
wide-open  opportunity  to  all  who  want  a 
chance.  I  waa  inspired  by  the  self-respect 
bom  alone  at  freemen.  There  la  no  place  on 
the  whote  earth,  except  here  In  Anoertca. 
where  every  youth  can  have  such  a  chaxMre. ' 

And  from  Independence.  Mo.,  Mr.  Harry 
Truman  reapoaded.  I  should  note  tliat  be 
baa  loet  none  of  his  Instinct  for  getting  right 
to  the  point. 

He  wrote  thla;  "My  suggestion  to  you,  in 
reply  to  youra  at  May  S.  ta  to  tell  the  young 
people  to  do  their  duty  and  carry  out  their 
understanding  at  what  Is  right  and  they 
won't  have  any  trouble  Sincerely,  Harry 
Truman."  How  could  anyone  posalhly  Im- 
prove on  that? 

Good  luck. 


PLAO  DAY— ARMY  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row Americans  everywhere  will  celebrate 
the  18«th  birthday  of  our  national  flag 
By  Executive  proclamation,  this  day 
commemorates  the  adoption  of  a  reso- 
lution by  the  Second  Continental  Con- 
gress on  June  14,  1777,  approving  the  de- 
sign ot  the  origiiial  Stars  and  Stripes. 

As  we  honor  this  occasion,  let  us  not 
forget  that  this  date  also  marks  the  an- 
niversary of  another  notable  resolution 
by  that  historic  Congress.  Mr.  President. 
I  speak  of  the  creation  of  the  U.S.  Army, 
the  organization  which  for  188  years  has 
served  the  flag  as  this  country's  buttress 
of  strength,  as  the  stanch  defender  of  our 
land  and  our  institutions. 

The  flag  which  we  honor  is  the  em- 
blem of  our  unity  as  a  Nation.  And  when 
we  unfurl  the  flag  we  unfold  the  story 
of  the  Anzvy's  dedication  to  our  Nation. 
It  is  flUing.  therefore,  that  we  pay  trib- 
ute on  this  day  to  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Army,  whose  early  struggle  against 
tyranny  made  possible  the  very  existence 
of   this  country,   and   whose  sustaining 


mined  to  enlarge  the  force  and  on  June 
14  of  that  fateful  year  resolved  "that 
six  companies  of  expert  riflemen  be  im- 
mediately raised  in  Pennsylvania,  two 
in  Maryland  and  two  in  Virginia  ' 

On  the  following  day.  the  new  Army 
was  given  a  leader — Oen.  Oeorge 
Washington. 

Thus,  over  a  year  before  tlie  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  our 
yet  unborn  Nation,  supported  by  a  regu- 
lar force,  stood  at  the  threshold  of  the 
long  .strut:i:Ie  for  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination. 

The  Revolution  marked  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Army's  service  to  the  Nation. 
There  would  be  much  to  do.  Independ- 
ence had  to  be  secured  and  a  vast  con- 
tinent opened  and  developed  The  Union 
would  have  to  be  preserved,  no  matter 
how  great  the  cost  The  Army.  Trowing 
in  strength  with  our  country,  helped 
achieve  these  objectives.  All  the  Nation 
asked,  the  Army  did.  I  need  not  remind 
you  of  Harrison  at  Tippecanoe,  of  Scott 
dt  Chippewa,  of  Taylor  at  Monterrey, 
and  of  Teddy  Roosevelt  at  San  Juan  Hill. 

The  United  States  entered  the  20th 
century  as  a  world  power  And  three 
times  within  as  many  decades,  our  fight- 
ing men  paid  the  high  price  of  freedom 
American  soldiers  marched  across  the 
ancient  battlegrounds  of  war-weary  Eu- 
rope: tramped  through  the  dense  jungles 
of  isolated  Pacific  islands;  fought  over 
the  rugged  terrain  of  embattled  Korea. 
The  names  of  Pershing.  MacArthur,  Mar- 
shall. Eisenhower.  Bradley,  and  many 
others  were  added  to  the  long  li.st  of  this 
country's  great  captains. 

And  at  this  very  moment,  as  we  are 
well  aware,  the  Army  is  positioned  strate- 
gically around  the  world,  poised  as  a 
powerful  deterrent  to  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

During  the  past  188  years,  the  strength, 
organization,  weapons,  and  uniform  of 
our  country's  senior  service  have  under- 
gone distinctive  changes.  Contmual  re- 
search and  planning  have  increased  the 
abihty  of  the  Army  to  perform  in  its 
basic  mission — the  defense  of  our  land 
and  our  Institutions.  At  the  same  time, 
moreover,  the  Army  has  made  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  general  welfare 
of  all  our  citizens — humanitarian  con- 
tributions unmatched  by  any  aimy  in 
history. 

William  Clark.  Zebulon  Pike,  John 
Charles  Premont — military  men — 
charted   and   blazed  trails  through   the 


nu.  thus  paving  the  way  for  development 
of  an  effective  vaccine. 

Other  contributions  stemming  from 
Army  research  and  development  include 
modern  aircraft,  weather  predicUon 
techniques,  automatic  transmissions, 
flameproof  fabrics,  and  modem  methods 
of  proces.sing  and  packaging  foodstuffs 

This  varied  list  could  be  continued  to 
encompass  many  otlier  benefits  to  our 
society,  but  sufSce  it  to  say  that,  as  lib- 
erator and  inventor,  defender  and  healer, 
the  U.S.  Army  is  a  strong  and  versatile 
force,  both  in  safeguarding  our  national 
ideals  wid  in  creating  a  richer  and  fuller 
life  for  all  our  citizens. 

It  Ls  therefore  with  great  pergonal 
pleasure,  Mr.  President,  that  I  recount 
these  impressive  achievements  of  tlie 
Army  On  the  special  occasion  of  its 
birthday,  we  remember  with  gratitude 
the  invaluable  service  faithfully  rendered 
by  this  honored  organization  to  the  Na- 
tion—and to  the  flag.  I  know  that  my 
dlstinguislied  colleagues  join  me  in  an 
expression  of  appreciation  and  good  wiU. 


NORTH   CAROLINA  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  CO. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  many  institutions  In  which  North 
Carolina  justly  takes  great  pride  is  the 
North  Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  of  Durham.  North  Carolina  Mutual 
is  the  A^orld's  largest  Negro  owned  and 
operated  insurance  company,  with 
branch  offices  In  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama.  Termessec,  Virginia. 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Only  recently.  North  Carolina  Mutual 
held  ground-breaking  ceremonies  for  its 
new  multimillion-dollar  home  office 
building  which  is  being  constructed  on 
land  which  once  comprised  Four  Acre."? 
the  homestead  of  the  late  James  B.  Duke 
who  establLshcd  the  Duke  Endowment. 

North  Carolina  Mutual's  founder  ar.d 
flist  president,  James  Merrick,  was  the 
personal  barber  of  Washington  Duke,  or- 
ganizer of  the  American  Tobacco  Co  .  and 
father  of  James  B.  and  Benjamin  N 
Duke.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Dukes. 
Merrick  as.soclated  himself  with  Dr.  A 
M.  Moore  to  establish  North  Carolina 
Mutual  which  today  has  grown  into  an 
organization  having  assets  of  more  than 
$76  million. 

The  company  is  obviously  outstanding 
by  professional  standards:  but  It  Is,  I  be- 
lieve, particularly  deserving  of  our  com- 


mendation because  of  the  exemplary 
leadership  it  provides  In  the  American 
tradition  of  free  enterprise. 

North  Carolina  Mutual's  influence  is 
not,  however,  limited  to  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States.  This  institution 
has  Its  own  foreign  aid  program.  In 
1960,  the  company  employed  Victor 
Maafo.  of  Ghana,  as  an  intern  for  a  2- 
year  period.  Mr.  Maafo,  who  has  studied 
at  Wesley  College,  the  University  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  Ghana  School  of  Social 
Welfare,  plans  to  establish  a  life  insur- 
ance company  In  Ghana  after  complet- 
ing his  assignment  with  North  Carolina 
Mutual.  Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Maafo "s  in- 
ternship with  the  company  will  assist 
not  only  in  the  economic  development  of 
his  native  country,  but  also  in  fostering 
hetter  relations  between  this  country  and 
Ghana. 

Our  appreciation  for  North  Carolina 
Mutual's  contribution  is  best  expressed 
In  our  deep  and  sincere  admiration-  and 
our  best  wishes  for  continued  progress 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  article  and  ed- 
itorial be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record:  "Ground -Breaking  Ceremony 
Held  by  North  Carolina  Mutual,"  an  arti- 
cle by  Charles  Barbour,  appearing  In  the 
Durham  Morning  Herald  of  May  18, 
1963;  and  "Memorable  Ground  Breaking 
Friday,"  an  editorial  from  the  Durham 
Morning  Herald,  of  May  19,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Durham   (NC  )    Morning  Herald, 
May  18,  1963| 

flOUND-BREAKINQ  €?KREMCNT  HeLD  BY   NOKTH 

Cahouna  Mutual 
(By  Charles  Barbour) 

North  Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co  , 
the  country 'a  largest  Negro-managed  life 
concern,  began  construction  of  ita  new 
multimillion-dollar  home  office  building 
here  Friday  with  a  groundbreaking  ceremony. 

Figures  of  International,  national.  State, 
and  local  prominence  gathered  with  aome 
300  to  600  townfolka  to  witness  the  turning 
of  the  first  layer  of  dirt.  The  12-story  atruc- 
ture  will  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  former 
homestead  of  the  late  B.  N.  Duke,  brother  of 
J.  B.  Duke,  tobacco  millionaire  who  endowed 
Duke  University. 

Asa  T.  Spauldlng.  president  of  the  firm, 
tnld  those  attending  the  ceremonies,  "As  our 
new  building  rises  from  lu  foundation  floor 
by  floor,  we  believe  the  pride  of  our  whole 
community  will  rise  with  It.  and  that  It  and 
what  It  represenU  and  signifies  will  not  only 
Improve  Durham's  skyline,  but  will  also  help 
hasten  the  day  when  the  city  will  stand  out 
unquestionably  as  an  example  worthy  of 
emulation  and  moet  deserving  of  'The  Amer- 
ican City  Award.'  " 

Among  the  distinguished  guests  scheduled 
to  speak  was  S.  Edward  Peal.  Ambassador  of 
the  Republic  of  Liberia.  West  Africa.  He 
could  not  attend,  but  sent  a  long  letter  which 
referred  to  the  project  as  the  "Spauldlng 
Dream."  and  noted  that  the  Negro  people 
Durham,  and  the  Nation  could  point  with 
pride  toward  thla  undertaking. 

Senator  B.  Evrarrr  Jordan  told  the  group 
that  the  State  was  very  much  Interested  in 
luring  new  industry  to  the  area.  "But  ' 
he  added,  'we  are  more  Interested  and  happy 
to  see  one  of  our  own  businesses  grow."  and 
added  that  he  hoped  other  firms  In  the  area 
would  follow  the  example  being  set  by  North 
Carolina  Mutual 
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state  Commissioner  of  Insurance  Edwin 
Lanier  reminded  the  group  that  North  Caro- 
lina Mutual  Is  64  years  old.  He  then  pointed 
out  that  the  department  of  Insurance  is 
likewise  64  years  old.  "We  grew  up  to- 
gether," he  said,  "and  64  years  from  now.  In 
the  year  AD.  2027,  North  Carolina  Mutual 
might  be  breaking  ground  for  a  branch  office 
on  the  moon." 

George  Klrkland.  chairman  of  the  Durham 
County  Board  of  Commissioners,  termed  the 
Insurance  firm  one  of  the  "strong  pillars  In 
the  building  of  Durham,"  and  said  the  con- 
cern had  set  a  good  example  for  others  to 
follow. 

Mayor  E  J.  E\ans  praised  the  undertaking. 
and    then    took    time    to    award    President 
Spauldlng  a  gold  key  to  the  city  In  token  of 
his  work  with  the  organization. 

Others  speaking  briefly  Included  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Ray.  representing  the  Durham 
Business  and  Professional  Chain;  J.  Wesley 
L^wls.  president  of  the  Durham  Chamber  of 
Commerce:  J.  H.  Wheeler,  president  of  Me- 
chanics and  Farmers  Bank,  and  chairman  of 
the  Durham  Committee  on  Negro  Afl^alrs:  Dr. 
Alfonso  Elder,  president  of  North  Carolina 
College;  and  Dr  Herbert  J  Herring,  vice  pres- 
ident of  Duke  UnU-erslty. 

Home  Security  Life  Insurance  Co.,  another 
life  concern  who  recently  built  a  new  of- 
fice building  In  the  same  general  area,  was 
host  to  distinguished  guests  and  North  Car- 
olina Mutual  officials  at  a  luncheon  follow- 
ing the  ceremony,  and  Home  Security  Presi- 
dent Watts  Hill,  Jr  .  spoke  briefly  to  those 
attending. 


I  From   thr  Durham   (NC.)   Morning  Herald, 
May  19.  1963 1 
Memorable  Ground  Breaking  Fridat 
Groundbreaking  Friday  for  the   new  sky- 
scraper home  of  the  North  Carolina  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.  was  a  memorable  event 
for  Durham.     Not  only  does  it  herald  a  new 
and  Imposing  ofBce  building  to  enhance  the 
city's  attractiveness:    also  In  Its  promise  of 
much  expanded  facilities  for  the  company  It 
forecast*   still   greater  growth  for  the  com- 
pany and  In  a  stronger  company  added  pres- 
tige for  Ehjrham  in  the  financial  and  insur- 
ance world. 

North  Carolina  Mutual  has  for  more  than 
threescore  years  been  one  of  Durham's  no- 
table assets.  Its  steady  and  substantial 
growth  has  been  a  source  of  economic 
strength  and  business  pride  to  the  city  and 
to  the  entire  State. 

A  particular  fitness  attends  the  building  of 
the  company's  new  offices  at  Four  Acres.  The 
new  building  replaces  the  mansion  of  one 
the  early  builders  of  Ehirham  whose  advice 
and  encouragement  inspired  the  founding 
of  North  Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
The  Dukes.  Mr.  Washington  Duke  and  his 
sons  James  B.  and  Benjamin  N.,  took  as 
much,  possibly  more,  pride  In  their  ability 
to  pick  men  for  responsibilities  as  they  did 
In  their  own  ability  to  build  great  businesses 
and  to  acquire  great  wealth.  Impressed  with 
the  naUve  ability  of  John  Merrick,  their  bar- 
ber, they  encouraged  him  to  go  Into  business. 
He  did.  In  association  with  Dr.  A.  M.  Moore, 
and  the  North  Carolina  Mutual  Is  the  result' 
Lf  he  could  see  the  skyscraper  office  building 
of  this  company  rise  on  the  site  of  his  old 
home,  the  late  Mr.  Ben  Duke  would  see  in 
it  his  Judgment  of  Mr.  Merrick's  ability 
abundantly    vindicated. 

North  Carolina  Mutual  will  aoon  join  as 
neighbor  Durham  s  other  life  Insurance  com- 
pany. Home  Security,  whose  home  office  is 
situated  Just  across  Duke  Street.  Tbelr  ad- 
jacent locaUons  will  probably  soon  bring  to 
the  commanding  eminence  the  name  "In- 
surance hill."  More  Important  though,  la 
the  distinction  the  two  growing  compaiiles 
will  continue  to  bring  to  Durham,  which, 
to  its  gratification,  both  call  home. 


THE  ISLAND  OP  CUBA 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  recently 
my  friend  and  colleague  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI  made 
an  interesting  proposal  to  convince  Mr. 
Khi-ushchev  of  the  folly  of  trying  to 
maintain  a  base  for  his  operations  on  the 
island  of  Cuba. 

In  order  that  this  proposal  get  the  wid- 
est possible  hearing,  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  describing  it,  by 
the  Hearst  reporter,  David  Sentner.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Jackson.  Wyo— Senator  Gale  W.  McGee, 
Democrat,  of  Wyoming,  today  called  for  the 
United  States  to  "puU  the  lid'  on  Khru- 
shchev behind  the  Iron  Curtain  if  Soviet 
troops  are  not  withdrawn  from  Cuba. 

McGee  asserted  there  could  be  no  more 
propitious  time  for  the  United  States  to  ne- 
gotiate for  removal  of  Soviet  military  forces 
from  Cuba  through  the  threat  of  aiding 
underground  groups  in  Soviet  satellite 
nations. 

He  declared  there  was  currently  a  rising 
tide  of  nationalism  and  discontent  appar- 
ent throughout  the  Soviet  slave  territory. 

Senator  McGee,  a  professor  of  history,  re- 
vealed his  blueprint  for  ridding  Cuba  of 
Soviet  troops  while  attending  the  western 
premiere  of  "Spencer's  Mountain  "  Mau- 
reen O'Hara  and  Henry  Pond.i  star  in  the 
Warner  Brothers  film  which  deals  with  the 
adventures  and  problems  of  the  rugged  Spen- 
cer family. 

Senator  McGee  plans  to  transmit  his  blue- 
print for  solution  of  the  Cuban  crisis  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  President  Kennedy. 

He  made  it  clear  he  was  not  advocating 
any  direct  military  assistance  to  Iron  Cur- 
tain resistance  groups  which  might  Induce 
a  world  conflict  but  would  provide  merely 
financial  and  moral  aid. 

"While  such  limited  assistance  to  antl- 
Commimist  movements  inside  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain is  less  than  the  Kremlin  is  providing 
an  anti-American  and  pro-Communist  gov- 
ernment 90  miles  oflT  our  shores,  a  'pull  the 
lid'  program  would  prove  a  powerful  diplo- 
matic weapon,"  said  McGee. 

"Khrushchev  knows  he  has  an  achilles  heel 
in  the  matter  of  retaining  Soviet  enslave- 
ment of  his  sateUite  nations. 

"In  Czechoslovakia  today  there  is  a  politi- 
cal and  economic  restlessness  reflected  In 
suppressed  demonstrations  among  the  stu- 
dents and  workers.  This  is  partly  due  to 
reduction  In  economic  supports  from  Moscow 
and  dissension  inside  the  Commimist  Party. 
"There  is  a  possibility  that  disorders  may 
build  up  to  another  Hungary  type  of  uprU- 
Ing." 

McGee  said  that  crop  failures  and  lack  of 
distribution  of  goods  were  adding  to  tensions 
In  Poland,  Rumania,  and  other  Soviet  satel- 
lite countries. 

Globe-traveling  Maureen  O'Hara,  beautiful 
star  of  "Spencer's  Mountain,"  contributed 
her  suggestion  toward  winning  the  cold  war. 

She  tirged  that  more  emphasis  be  placed 
on  beaming  the  story  of  America  to  tlie 
women  of  Russia.  She  said  Russian  women 
have  great  influence  In  the  Soviet  Union 
aside  from  the  Communist  Party,  pointing 
out,  for  example,  that  77  percent  of  Soviet 
doctors  were  women. 

"If  the  women  of  America  could  tune  In 
on  the  women  of  Russia  perhaps  something 
could  be  done  to  Improve  the  international 
situation."  said  Maureen. 


PEACE  CORPS  SUCCEEDS  IN  BOLIVIA 
AND  IN  NEPAL 
Mr.  BURDICK.    Mr.  President.  Initial 
discouragement  often   faces   our  Peace 
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Corps  volunteers,  and  courB«e.  patience, 
and  determinaUon  are  necessary  to  over- 
come barriers  to  understanding.  For- 
tunately, these  qualities  abound  among 
our  Peace  Corpsmen.  Their  presence, 
combined  with  the  experience  of  living 
and  working  with  the  people  overseas. 
helps  them  to  feel  the  actual  texture  of 
the  culture  and  offers  great  promise  of 
improving  international  relations. 

Two  fine  articles  in  the  May  1963  Peace 
Corps  Volunteer  explain  the  problems 
and  activities  of  Peace  Corpsmen  in 
Bolivia  and  in  Nepal.  I  am  proud  that 
two  young  North  Dakotans — Pat  Vessel 
of  Pargo  and  Ken  Van  Sickle  of  Ellen- 
dale — are  participating  in  these  projects. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  articles  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

(FYom  the  Peace  Corps  Volunteer.  May  1063) 

Bolivia   Voluntehis   Makk   a   Oo   or   Urban 

Jobs 

Has  an  urban  assignment  got  you  down' 
Do  you  crave  the  boondocks' 

Early  last  fall  there  were  In  Sucre.  BollvU. 
five  public-health  volunteers  whose  prospects 
seemed  most  unpromising  One  of  them,  a 
nurse,  had  an  unpleasant  dispute  with  a 
Bolivian  doctor  largely  because  of  a  language 
dlfllculty  She  and  the  other  Peace  Corps 
nurses  all  felt  resented  by  their  Bolivian  co- 
workers. 

Oerry  Marr.  Llsmore.  Minn  .  Prances  Valdez. 
Trinidad.  Colo..  Pat  Vessel.  Pargo,  N.  Dak  . 
and  Judy  Worms.  New  Munich.  Minn.,  all 
shared  a  suspicion  that  It  might  not  b«  easy 
to  establish  real  rapport  with  the  people 
of  Sucre,  a  small  city  dominated  by  Its  old 
and  honored  university.  Instead  of  request- 
ing a  transfer  to  a  rural  assignment,  however, 
they  decided  to  stick  It  out. 

Within  6  monttis  they  had  made  contact 
with  hundreds  of  poor  families  through  a 
mllk-dlstrlbutlon  program  They  had  estab- 
lished four  model  wards  in  the  local  hospital 
to  help  In  training  nurses.  They  had  helped 
to  set  up  and  teach  a  credit  course  In  Eng- 
lish-language medical  terminology  at  the 
university  medical  school.  They  had  put 
Into  operation  two  free  dispensaries  and  were 
training  young  Bolivians  to  assist  In  staffing 
them.  They  were  broadcasting  regular  pub- 
lic-health and  nutrition  talks  In  Spanish 
and  English  over  a  local  radio  station. 

A  campaign  to  mobilize  young  people  to 
renovate  an  orphanage  had  resulted  not  only 
In  the  rehablliutlon  of  the  institution  but 
also  In  a  remarkable  outpouring  of  public 
spirit  and  the  be-lnnlntcs  of  what  may  be- 
come a  Bolivian  voluntary  service  corps. 

The  enthuslacm  of  the  young  Bolivians,  led 
by  a  law  student  from  the  University  of 
Sucre,  was  too  strong  and  too  articulate  to 
be  dismissed  as  a  passing  fad.  These  Bo- 
livians had  been  moved  by  the  sight  of  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  working  for  their  commu- 
nity, and  they  sought  ways  to  express  their 
own  sense  of  civic  responsibility. 

Jim  McTlgue.  Bralntree.  Mass  .  a  pharma- 
cist and  volunteer  leader  In  Sucre  In  those 
early,  difficult  months,  was  largely  responsi- 
ble for  organizing  the  Peace  Corps  break- 
through. To  accomplish  his  ends.  Jim  found 
out  what  made  Sucre  work,  who  the  leaders 
were,  what  the  city  needed  and  wanted. 

THI    CUT    FOB    PXOPLZ 

He  has  what  the  Latins  call  the  don  de 
gente.  the  gift  for  people.  The  local  prefect 
agreed  to  contribute  from  public  funds  the 
equivalent  of  tl8  toward  the  orphanage  re- 
habilitation. Through  a  clerical  error  he 
gave  Jim  a  check  for  10  times  that  amount 
By  the   time   the   error  came   to  light,   the 
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money  had  been  spent,  thus  denting  the  pre- 
fect's budget  But  Jim  and  the  prefect  are 
still  the  best  of  friends 

What  made  the  Peace  Corps  work  la  Sucre 
Is  difficult  to  say.  Part  of  the  aeoret.  cer- 
tainly, was  Jim  McTlgue's  effort  to  develop 
contacts  with  people  who  were  sympathetic 
and  who  could  give  sound  advice.  An  hour 
or  so  of  patient  listening  was  far  better  than 
a  hastily  organized  project. 

Patience  pays  off  in  other  ways,  too 
Watching  Jim  McTlgue  uke  several  hours  off 
to  act  as  godfather  to  the  12th  child  of  an 
unemployed  laborer  was  to  see  what  the  don 
de  gente  can  really  accomplish 

SmTABLK    PBOJICT8 

The  Peace  Corps  projects  In  Sucre  were 
sound  because  they  posed  no  sharp  threat 
to  the  established  scheme  of  things  and  be- 
cause. In  general,  they  led  naturally  Into 
other  ways  to  achieve  Peace  Corps  goals. 

The  mllk-distrlbutlon  program  was  an  en- 
tr*  Into  the  lives  of  thousands  of  persons  who 
could  then  be  persuaded  to  seek  the  medical 
attention  that  was  available  only  if  they 
asked  for  It  It  was  an  opportunity  to  Intro- 
duce concepts  of  public  he^th  and  of  nutri- 
tion which  these  people  were  not  aware  of. 

Teaching  a  course  at  the  university  led  to 
wider  contacts  with  a  variety  of  students 
eager  to  sit  up  half  the  night  discussing  poll- 
tics  and  world  affairs.  The  orphanage  reno- 
vation brought  a  fresh  awareness  to  the  {peo- 
ple of  Sucre  of  what  community  effort  can 
achieve. 

None  of  the  Sucre  volunteer  nurses  was 
working  Ln  quite  the  way  she  expected.  But 
out  of  Initial  discouragement  In  an  urban 
assignment  came  a  usefulness  and  effective- 
ness that  fulfilled  their  hopes 


LlAaNlNO    PkOM    PASHtTPATI 

Shortly  after  arriving  In  the  hill  village 
of  Dhullkhel.  volunteers  Jerry  Young.  Read- 
ing. Mich  ;  and  Ken  Van  Sickle.  EUlendale. 
N  Dak  :  began  building  behind  their  house 
the  first  latrine  in  the  history  of  the  town. 
It  was  not  elaborate  but  It  was  original,  and 
Pashupatl.  a  teacher  from  the  volunteers 
school,  was  Impressed.  A  structure  like  this, 
he  said,  would  be  Just  the  thing  for  the  high 
school,  and  the  volunteer  saw  an  ideal  com- 
munity project  coming  up 

Winter  vacation  began,  and  so  did  work 
on  the  school  latrine.  Three  other  volun- 
teers and  I  went  out  to  help.  But  progress, 
unhappily,  was  patterned  roughly  as  follows: 
the  hole  was  dug  (by  volunteers),  bricks 
were  carried  and  laid  (by  volimteers),  wood 
flooring  was  sawed  and  laid  (by  volunteers). 

The  students  came  by — to  watch  with  an 
air  of  faint  amusement  all  the  goings-on. 
So  did  Pashupatl.  How  strange  to  see  teach- 
ers, and  American  ones  at  that,  doing  menial 
labor,  soiling  their  hands.  Meanwhile,  we 
were  becoming  aware  of  the  workings  of  the 
Hindu  caste  system. 

PATHNCX  TRIKD 

As  the  walls  grew  higher,  our  Irritation 
Increased  Occasionally  a  student  would 
carry  a  brick  or  two.  at  our  request,  but 
usually  our  modest  pleas  for  help  were  met 
with  the  excuses  from  the  students  that 
they  weren't  strong  enough  to  carry  bricks, 
that  they  did  "not  know  how"  to  do  the 
work.  Pashupatl  wasn't  much  more  enthu- 
siastic, though  he  would  occasionally  tote 
a  brick  or  two  I  slapped  the  last  brick 
In  place  Just  as  the  last  stores  of  my  patience 
were  depleted 

Later.  In  calmer  reflection.  I  realized  two 
things.  First,  we  had  made  mistakes  in  con- 
ceiving and  organizing  the  project.  We  had 
failed  to  make  the  students  see  that  the 
latrine,  and  Its  relation  to  health  and  sani- 
tation, was  something  of  immense  impor- 
tance to  them.  Knthuslasm  for  any  project 
arises  only  if  the  project  relates  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  people  Involved.  Purther- 
more.  we  had  followed  the  old  American  way 


of  doing  things:  see  what  needs  to  be  don« 
then  pitch  In  and  do  It.  ' 

StrPPOKT  MBCKSSAaT 

This  PashupaU  told  yu  afterward  is  not 
the  Nepali  way  Nepalls  like  to  make  great 
plans,  organize  committees,  have  meetings 
This  we  did  not  do.  and  we  consequenuV 
failed  to  obtain  positive  community  support 
from  the  beginning  Lacking  that  support 
we  did  not  achieve  the  personal  ties  we  might 
have. 

Second,  our  own  example  had  brought 
definite,  though  at  times  barely  perceptible 
changes  In  the  attitudes  of  our  "helpers'' 
Pashupatrs  attitude  changed  from  skeptical 
bewilderment  to  outright  cooperation  What 
he  observed  was  an  accomplishment  of  in- 
Itlatlve  and  hard  work,  and  as  the  building 
neared  completion,  more  labor  and  less  look- 
ing came  forth  It  was  satisfying  to  see  » 
few  students  voluntarily  beginning  to  ni 
their  hands  dirty. 

The  experience  was  certainly  Invaluable 
as  a  guide  for  the  future  on  how  to  accom- 
plish In  this  culture,  which  Is  In  some  ways 
so  different  from  our  own. 

Our  llttk  structure,  which  now  firmly  rests 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  commanding  the  vast 
panorama  from  Annapurna  to  Mount  Ever- 
est, was  bunt  under  trying  conditions,  but  i 
believe  It  offers  promise  for  the  future. 


LOCAL  SERVICE  CARRIERS  HAVE 
STRENGTHENED  AIR  TRANSPORT 
SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES- 
CONGRESS  HAS  CLEARLY  AP- 
FIRMED  ITS  SUPPORT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  25th  year  since  the  passage  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  now  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act.  it  Is  well  to  re- 
affirm congressional  Interest  in  securing 
and  strengthening  scheduled  air  services 
to  the  smaller  as  well  as  the  larger  cities 
of  the  Nation. 

The  action  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  establishing,  through 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  a  group  of 
airlines  dedicated  to  serving  small  and 
intermediate  size  municipalities  and 
their  trading  areas,  has  proved  to  be  a 
productive  Investment. 

These  carriers,  known  as  local  service 
airlines,  provide  direct  and  daily  flights 
to  577  communities  in  this  country 
Three  hundred  and  forty-four  of  these 
urban  and  suburban  sections  of  small 
and  intermediate  size  are  dependent 
solely  on  the  local  service  operators  for 
their  scheduled  air  transportation. 

With  these  services  supplementing  the 
larger  trunk  airline  systems,  there  are 
few  points  in  the  Nation  more  than  a 
day's  travel  away  from  any  part  of  the 
country- 
Air  transportation  Is  therefore  meet- 
ing the  growing  needs  cited  in  the  act. 
namely,  those  of  "commerce  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  postal  services, 
and  of  the  national  defense." 

The  importance  of  the  local  service  air- 
line today  to  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  our  intermediate  and 
smaller  communities  is  generally  recog- 
nized. It  indicates  the  appropriateness 
of  reviewing  the  trend  of  air  transporta- 
tion In  the  1940°s  and  the  occasion  for 
establishing  these  carriers. 

It  was  apparent  at  that  time  that  the 
trunk  airlines,  for  sound  economic  rea- 
sons, were  concentrating  on  the  larger 
metropolitan  markets.    Flights  to  small- 


er cities  were  limited  and  subject  to  the 
needs  of  the  terminal-to-terminal  pas- 
sengers. In  many  cases,  intermediate 
trunk  flights  were  down  to  one  flight 
dally.  Had  this  situation  been  permitted 
to  continue,  industries  In  our  smaller  and 
intermediate  size  cities  would  have  been 
at  a  serious  competitive  disadvantage. 

Recognizing  this  problem,  the  Con- 
gress urged  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
to  develop  a  program  which  ultimately 
led  to  the  "two  level"  air  transport  sys- 
tem we  now  have.  The  trunk  airlines 
were  assigned  the  major  markets  and 
the  local  service  airlines  were  certificated 
on  a  regional  basis  to  meet  local  air 
service  requirements. 

The  Congress  has  consistently  provided 
the  subsidies  required  by  this  investment 
in  the  economic  and  social  development 
of  smaller  communities. 

In  West  Virginia,  three  of  the  local 
service  airlines— Allegheny.  Lake  Central 
and  Piedmont— serve  all  10  of  the  State's 
airports  where  there  Is  scheduled  car- 
rier ser\-ice.  Eight  of  these  aiiports,  and 
scores  of  communities  are  solely  depend- 
ent on  these  local  service  carriers  for  air 
transportation.  Through  the  services  of 
the  local  airlines,  numerous  West  Vir- 
ginia industries  not  in  air  trunkline 
cities,  are  acce.ssible  to  the  commerce  of 
the  Nation.  They  also  are  in  better  na- 
tional defense  status  and  more  advan- 
tageously benefit  from  the  movement  of 
the  mails  and  cargo  by  air.  And,  of 
course,  the  markets  of  the  other  States 
are  more  readily  available  to  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

In  addition  to  being  a  primary  requi- 
site for  the  conduct  of  business  of  exist- 
ing industries,  air  service  is  an  impor- 
tant and,  at  time,  a  determining  factor 
in  the  location  of  new  Industry.  This 
was  borne  out  in  North  American  Avia- 
tion's decision  to  establish  a  plant  em- 
ploying 325  persons  at  Princeton,  W.  Va 
last  year.  The  same  is  true  with  respect 
to  a  number  of  new  Industries  In  other 
parts  of  our  State,  Including  the  cen- 
tral counties,  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the 
eastern  panhandle. 

It  Is  vital,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
West  Virginia  and  the  United  States, 
that  local  air  services  be  continued  and 
further  developed. 

West  Virginia  has  not  always  been  as 
dependent  on  local  service  airlines  as  at 
this  time.    Less  than  4  years  ago.  the 
trunk  airlines  served  seven  of  the  State's 
certificated     airports.       Those     carriers 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  their  operational 
obligation  at  five  of  these  so-called  loss 
points  on   the  premise   they  could   be 
served  better  by  subsidized  local  service 
airlmes.     Following   a    series   of   hear- 
ings, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  sus- 
pended the  services  of  the  trunkline  ear- 
ners.   The  local  service  airlines  accepted 
their  newly  added  responsibilities  and 
the  communities  acquiesced  in  the  belief 
that    an    adequate    air    pattern— hope- 
fully  better   schedules— would    be    pro- 
vided.   This    was    the    situation    when 
American  Airlines  was  replaced  at  El- 
klns  and  Parkcrsburg.  Trans-World  Air- 
lines at  Wheeling,  and  United  Air  Lines- 
Capital— at  Clarksburg-Fairmont,  Mor- 
gantown     and     Wheeling.       American. 
Eastern,   and   United  continue   to   pro- 


vide exceUent  Interstate  service  to  our 
people  from  Charleston  and  Hunting- 
ton. 

In  authorizing  discontinuation  of  con- 
siderable trunkline  services  In  West  Vir- 
ginia and  at  many  other  points  in  the 
Nation,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is 
obliged  to  provide  the  replacing  local 
service  airline  with  the  necessary  sup- 
port and  flexibility  to  operate  a  mean- 
ingful and  productive  service. 

The  local  oriented  airlines  carried 
more  than  7  million  passengers  In  1962 
This  was  a  130-percent  growth  over  the 
previous  5  years.  These  lines,  Mr 
President,  appear  to  have  turned  the 
comer  on  subsidy  requirements. 

While  this  Is  commendable,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  must  recognize  there 
IS  much  to  be  done  to  stabilize  and 
strengthen  the  local  service  carriers  and 
thus  assure  the  continuation  and  per- 
manence of  effective  air  service  to 
smaller  and  intermediate  size  commu- 
nities. 

The  Intent  of  Congress  has  been  clear 
m  this  area. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  and 
Its    predecessor    legislation,    the    Civil 
^<^';o"autics  Act  of  1938.  which  I  cospon- 
sored.  are  expressions  of  congressional 
policy.     Section  401  of  the  current  act 
provides  for  the  airline  certification  in- 
cluding those  flights  operated  by  the  lo- 
cal air  carriers.    The  Board  consistently 
refused  to  accord  permanent  and  stable 
status  to  the  local  service  carriers.     In 
1955  the  Congress  responded  by  amend - 
mg  section  401  of  the  1938  act  to  make 
permanent  the  then  outstanding  route 
authority  of  the  local  airlines.    Section 
406  of  the  act  provides  for  the  payment 
of  subsidy  by  the  Board  to  the  air  car- 
riei-s  in  amounts  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  such  carriers  and  to  yield  to 
them  a  fair  return  in  their  investments 
The   clear  intent   of   Congress   is  to 
be  found  in  the  official  reports  and  ac- 
tions of  the  various  committees  of  the 
Congress.     Mine   has  been   a   longtime 
and  very  real  personal  and  official  con- 
cern for  civil  aviation,  both  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
as  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

The  reduction  of  the  subsidy  required 
to  sustain  their  expansion  and  develop- 
ment is  of  interest  to  all  of  us— the  pas- 
senger, the  shipper,  and  the  user. 

Such  reduction  should  not.  however, 
be  accomplished  through  the  emascula- 
tion of  the  program  nor  should  arbi- 
trary limits  be  placed  on  the  carriers. 
These  actions  have  the  effect  of  forcing 
reduced  intermediate  services  and  ar- 
resting the  dramatic  traffic  growth — over 
100  percent  In  the  last  5  years— of  the  lo- 
cal service  airline  industry.  Certainly, 
there  must  be  ways  and  means  of 
strengthening  the  operators,  once  called 
feeder  carriers,  thereby  realizing  the 
same  objective  in  a  more  constructive 
way. 

Mr.  President,  the  Board  should  rec- 
ognize that  Congress  has  a  continuing 
Interest  In  the  development  of  air  serv- 
ices in  the  smaller  and  Intermediate  size 
communities.  And  the  companies  pro- 
viding such  services  must  be  economically 
sound  if  our  air  transport  system  is  to 
fulfill  the  intent  of  Congress  as  defined  in 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act. 
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A  GREAT  MILESTONE  IN  THE  HIS- 
TORY OP  AMERICAN  CULTURE— 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OP  AN  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
ON  THE  ARTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, June  12,  1963,  will  be  regarded  as 
a  great  milestone  In  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican artistic  activities.  On  that  day,  the 
35th  President  of  the  United  States  es- 
tablished within  the  Executive  Office, 
for  the  first  time  in  American  historv,  an 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts. 

The  Council  is  to  be  composed  of  heads 
of  departments  and  agencies  concerned 
with  the  arts,  together  with  30  private 
citizens,  active  in  American  cultural 
affairs. 

This  is,  I  should  like  to  point  out.  no 
mere  pro  forma  organization.  It  is 
geared  to  help  assist  toward  a  dynamic 
program.  Such  a  program  can  advance 
American  cultural  ideals  through  recom- 
mendations for  practical  long-range 
action. 

The  President  anticipates,  therefore, 
not  only  continued  sur\-ey  of  the  arts 
but  receipt  of  specific,  useful  suggestions. 
The  President  is,  of  course,  keenly  fa- 
miliar with  the  urgent  needs  of  the  arts. 
His  statement  refers,  for  example,  vei-y 
frankly,  to  the  financial  needs  of  manv 
artistic  oi-ganlzations  and  professional 
artists. 

ATTAINING    NATIONAL    CONSENSUS 

I  may  say  that  those  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress who  have  been  privileged  to  work 
for  the  arts  see  the  advisory  council  as 
an  admirable  instrument  for  the  attain-: 
ment  of  a  national  consensus. 

Consensus  toward  what,  it  may  be 
asked?  Toward  action — action,  as  the 
President  envisages,  for  encouraging 
more  gifted  youngsters  to  enter  and  to 
remain  in  the  arts,  action  to  stimulate 
and  work  vrith  grass-roots  and  State 
art  councils,  action  in  specific  fields  such 
as  "tax  laws,  copyright  laws,  disposition 
of  surplus  property,  public  works  and 
community  development,  public  build- 
ings, housing  and  urban  renewal.  " 

An  advisory  group  is,  by  definition, 
advisory,  but  the  advice  is  the  means 
toward  ends.    And  the  ends  are  actions. 

The  responsibility  for  actions  is,  of 
course,  shared  by  the  legislative  branch. 

ACTION    NEEDED    ON    NATIONAL    ART   FOUNDATION 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  we  of  the 
Congress  should  lose  no  opportunity  to 
proceed  on  necessary  art  legislation. 

I  hope  that  action  will  be  taken,  for 
example,  toward  enactment  of  S.  1316, 
the  bill  which  would  not  only  establish 
the  advisory  council  on  a  permanent 
statutory  basis,  but,  far  more  important, 
would  establish  a  U.S.  National  Art 
Foundation,  including  a  grant-in-aid 
program  to  the  States.  This  legislation, 
popularly  knowTi  as  the  Javits-Pell- 
Humphrey  bill,  has  been  further  im- 
proved since  its  enactment  in  an  earlier 
form  by  the  Senate  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  second  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  suie  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Lsland  (Mr.  Pell]  will 
be  giving  this  matter  his  most  careful 
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attention  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Subcommittee 
which  is  expert  in  this  field,  aided  by 
the  active  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits]. 

TRIBUTI    TO    SUPPORTERS    OT    AOVISORT    COUKCIL 

Let  it  be  noted  that  the  President's 
issuance  of  the  executive  order  repre- 
sents the  culmination  of  many  years  of 
patient,  devoted  effort  by  a  great  many 
public  officials  and  private  citizens. 
Most  worthy  of  commendation  is  one 
particular  citizen,  Mr.  August  Heckscher. 
He  has  served  with  great  distinction  as 
the  President's  Special  Consultant  on 
the  Arts.  Mr.  Heckscher  brought  to  this 
post  the  same  qualities  of  great  learn- 
ing, great  understanding,  and  great 
ideals,  which  have  characterized  his 
efforts  in  a  broad  number  of  civic  fields 
down  through  the  years. 

It  would  not  be  feasible  to  "call  the 
roll"  of  the  many  other  individuals  In 
public  and  private  life,  who  helped 
achieve  the  landmark  of  June  12.  1963. 

I  personally  have  been  happy  to  offer 
bills  for  an  Advisory  Council  for  a 
number  of  years. 

On  April  18.  1962.  I  had  written  to  Mr. 
Heckscher.  suggesting  that,  in  view  of 
setbacks  to  legislation  of  this  nature,  the 
President  might  wish  to  exercise  his  pre- 
rogative to  set  up  the  Council  adminis- 
tratively. 

A  week  later,  April  25,  Mr.  Heckscher 
wrote  back,  indicating  deep  interest  in 
this  concept.  Our  exchange  of  letters 
appears  on  pages  267-268  of  the  Senate 
hearings  on  my  bill.  S.  741,  87th  Congress 
and  on  related  bills. 

BOTH    PARTIES    HAVE    WORKED    FOR    THE    GOAL 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  sev- 
eral distinguished  Members  have  worked 
hard  for  this  goal.  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  universally  conceded  that  no  Member 
of  the  House  has  been  more  active  in 
this  effort  than  Congressman  Frank 
Thojcpson  of  New  Jersey.  I  should  like, 
too.  to  commend  the  role  of  Congressman 
John  Lindsay  of  New  York,  among  others 
of  both  parties. 

In  this  connection,  let  it  be  noted  that 
the  first  suggestion  by  the  Executive 
office  on  this  subject  was  made  by  Presi- 
dent Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  8  years  ago. 
At  that  time,  he  urged  enactment  of  a 
bill  to  establish  an  Advisory  Council,  but 
suggested  that  it  be  set  up  as  an  aid  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  within  that  particular 
Department. 

By  contrast,  the  present  order,  like 
the  provision  in  S  1316.  sets  up  the 
Council  close  to  the  Chief  Executive 
where  it  can  rightly  serve  and  to  some 
extent  speak  for  the  entire  executive 
branch. 

EXPOBT   BT    MR.    HKCKSCHCX 

Now  looking  forward,  may  I  mention 
these  points: 

First.  Next  Monday  morning,  a  report 
will  be  released  by  the  President's  Special 
Consiiltant  on  the  Arts.  Mr.  Heckscher. 
I  believe  that  this  report  will  represent 
an  extremely  important  statement  and 
will  be  very  well  received  here  and 
throughout  the  Nation. 


Second.  We  are  all,  of  course,  awaiting 
with  interest  announcement  of  the  names 
of  the  30  private  citizens  who  are  being 
selected  by  the  President  to  serve  on  the 
Advisory  Council.  I  am  Informed  by  the 
White  House  that  the  selections  have 
been  completed.  However,  in  view  of 
the  usual  procedures  of  final  clearance, 
and  so  forth,  it  will  probably  be  a  month 
and  a  half  or  so  before  the  Executive 
office  is  in  a  position  to  announce  the 
list. 

FORTHCOMING   PUBLICATION    BT    REORGANIZATION 
SCBCOMMITTEX 

Third.  I  expect  that,  shortly  there- 
after, we  will  release  a  committee  print, 
entitled:  'Activities  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Related  to  the  Arts."  This  print 
will  be  published  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  through  its 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganization  and 
International  Organizations,  of  which  I 
am  chairman 

The  print  brings  together,  for  the  first 
time,  the  text  of  all  Federal  laws  on  the 
arts,  as  well  as  a  brief  description  of 
Federal  organization  and  expenditures 
in  the  arts.  It  lists  all  the  advisory  com- 
missions, boards,  panels,  and  other 
groups  assisting  Federal  organizations  In 
the  arts.  Advance  copies  of  this  print 
were  cu-culated  last  year  to  Mr.  Heck- 
scher's  office  and  to  other  sources.  In 
doing  so,  I  had  pointed  out  this  paradox: 
Many  individual  departments  and  agen- 
cies have  had  swlvisory  art  groups,  but 
there  has  been  no  one  group  to  serve  the 
executive  branch,  as  a  whole.  Fortu- 
nately, this  particular  situation  has  now 
been  corrected. 

WORK     OF    THE     COXTNCIL 

With  respect  to  the  Council,  itself,  two 
points  might  be  made: 

First.  The  Advisory  Council  will  aid 
the  President's  Special  Consultant  on  the 
Arts  and  the  latter  will  be  in  a  position 
to  aid  the  Council. 

Second.  The  Council  is  fairly  large — 
a  maximum  of  43  members.  EN'en  so 
large  a  group  can  function  without  being 
unwieldy.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  a 
vast  array  of  artistic  areas  and  needs. 
And  they  require  a  broad,  representative 
basis  from  which  to  draw  specialized 
knowledge  and  skills. 

The  Council  will  function  in  large  part 
through  subcommittees  and  additional 
panels.  Membership  on  these  groups,  in 
turn,  will  consist  of  the  highest  level 
individuals  in  the  professions  and  artistic 
disciplines. 

ART  AND  THE  SPACE- NUCLEAR  AOK 

Finally,  may  I  observe  that  formation 
of  an  Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts  is 
ideally  suited  to  these  times  when  the 
soul  of  man  Is  so  tested  on  every  front. 

The  Council  symbolizes  the  nature  of 
man — striving  for  the  good,  the  excel- 
lent, and  the  beautiful,  while  meeting  the 
fundamental  challenges  of  security  and 
survival. 

A  cultural  renaissance  is  not  an 
anachronism  in  the  space-nuclear  age — 
it  is  a  necessity  for  this  age,  for  it  is  an 
expression  of  the  whole  of  man's  inter- 
ests. It  is  the  proof  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  pursue  man's  esthetic  inter- 
ests in  order,  among  other  reasons,  to 


strengthen  our  inner  lives  against  outer 
perils. 

But  mostly,  we  seek  the  highest  In  ar- 
tistic  creation,  because  the  profound 
impulse  to  art  exists  in  man  and  must 
find  its  fullest  outlet. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord 
the  text  of  the  President's  statement  and 
of  his  Executive  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  Executive  order  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement   bt   the   President   Estabushino 

THE  President's  Advisory  Council  on  the 

Arts 

E:stabll8hinent  of  an  AdvUory  Council  on 
the  Art*  has  long  seemed  a  naUiral  step  in 
fulfllUng  tlie  Government's  responsibility  to 
the  arts.  I  acknowledge  the  support  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  In  both  Houses  for  thla 
measure.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress 
will  give  the  Council  a  statutory  base,  but 
meanwhile,  the  setting  up  of  the  Council  by 
Executive  action  seems  timely  and  advisable 

Accordingly.  I  am  establishing  the  Presl 
denfs  Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts  within 
the  Executive  office,  to  be  composed  of  hea<l« 
of  Federal  departments  and  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  arts  and  30  private  citizens 
who  have  played  a  prominent  part  In  the 
arts.  Private  members  will  be  drawn  from 
civic  and  cultural  leaders  and  others  who  are 
engaged  professionally  In  some  phase  of  the 
arts  such  as  practicing  artists,  museum  di- 
rectors, producers,  managers,  and  union  lead- 
ers. An  Executive  order  Is  being  Issued  today 
defining  the  scope  and  structure  of  the 
Council  and  I  shall  shortly  announce  ths 
names  of  those  private  citizens  I  am  asking 
to  serve. 

The  creation  of  this  Council  means  that 
for  the  flrst  time  the  arts  will  have  some 
formal  Government  body  which  will  be  spe- 
cifically concerned  with  all  aspects  of  the  arts 
and  to  which  the  artist  and  the  arts  Institu- 
tions can  present  their  views  and  bring  their 
problems. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Advisory  Council 
win  keep  the  state  of  the  arts  In  this  country 
under  survey,  and  will  make  recommenda- 
tions In  regard  to  programs  both  public  and 
private  which  can  encourage  their  develop- 
ment. I  trust  that  the  Council  will  recom- 
mend such  permanent  procedures  and  pro- 
grams as  they  consider  necessary  In  this 
field 

I  should  like  to  summarize  briefly  my  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  the  establishment  of 
such  a  Council  by  the  Federal  Government 
Is  both  appropriate  and  urgent. 

Widespread  public  interest  In  the  arts  has 
not  always  been  accompanied  by  adequate 
concern  for  the  basic  Institutions  of  our  cul- 
tural life.  Increased  attendance  at  muse- 
ums, for  example,  has  not  eased  long-stand- 
ing financial  problems  but  has  actually 
Increased  the  strains  on  these  Institutions  as 
new  services  have  been  exF>ected  by  the 
public  Of  the  thousand  and  more  sym- 
phony orchestras  of  which  we  are  Justly  proud 
as  a  nation,  only  a  comparatively  few  have 
serious  professional  status  and  offer  a  sea- 
son of  sufficient  length  to  provide  a  living 
wage  to  performers.  The  same  Is  even  more 
true  of  opera  and  dance  groups.  For  some 
years  American  singers  have  been  going  in 
large  numbers  to  find  In  Europe  opportuni- 
ties for  employment  which  institutions  at 
home  cannot  provide  The  professional  thea- 
ter— despite  the  development  of  amateur 
groups — reaches  only  a  limited  part  of  the 
population.  Indeed  children  are  growing  up 
who  have  never  seen  a  professionally  acted 
play 

A  recent  estimate  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  presents  a  gloomy  forecast  of  employ- 
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ment  opportunities  for  the  next  decade. 
Although  the  demand  for  concerts  and  per- 
lonnances  Is  bound  to  grow,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  employment  opportunities  for 
the  professional  artist  will  Increase.  This  Is 
a  situation  which  deprives  Americans  of  the 
cultural  opportunities  they  deserve  and  want, 
and  discourages  the  development  of  creative 
Ulent. 

I  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  profes- 
sional artist  because  there  Is  danger  we  may 
tend  to  accept  the  rich  range  of  amateur 
activities  which  abound  In  our  country  as  a 
substitute  for  the  professional.  Without  the 
professional  performer  and  the  creative 
artist,  the  amateur  spirit  declines  and  the 
vast  audience  Is  only  partially  served. 

Art  Is  no  exception  to  the  rule  in  human 
affairs— that  of  needing  a  stable  and  ample 
financial  and  Institutional  base.  As  educa- 
Uon  needs  schools,  so  art  needs  museums 
actors  and  playwrights  need  theaters,  and 
composers  and  musicians  need  opera  com- 
panies and  orchestras. 

The  Government  has  a  responsibility  to 
gee  that  this  Important  aspect  of  our  lives 
18  not  neglected.  The  concept  of  the  public 
welfare  should  reflect  cultural  as  well  as 
physical  values,  esthetic  as  well  as  economic 
considerations.  We  have  agencies  of  the 
Government  which  are  concerned  with  the 
welfare  and  advancement  of  science  and 
technology,  of  education,  recreation,  and 
health.  We  should  now  begin  to  give  similar 
attention  to  the  arts. 

Specific  problems  and  areas  which  I  hope 
the  Council  will  look  Into  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

I  am  particularly  Interested  In  the  oppor- 
tunities for  young  people  to  develop  their 
glfu  In  the  field  of  the  arU  and  also  to  par- 
ticipate In  an  active  cultural  life.  The 
Council  will,  I  hope,  examine  the  degree  to 
which  we  are  now  meeting  our  responsibili- 
ties to  young  people  In  this  area. 

The  Council  should  evaluate  the  many 
new  forms  and  Institutions  which  are  de- 
veloping. For  example,  the  growth  of  State 
arts  councils  is  significant,  as  Is  also  the 
planning  of  community  cultural  centers  in 
many  cities  and  regions  of  the  country. 

The  Impact  of  various  general  govern- 
mental policies  and  programs  on  the  arts  Is 
an  are*  to  which  I  hope  the  Council  will  give 
special  attention.  This  Includes  such  specific 
fields  as  tax  laws,  copyright  laws,  disposition 
of  surplus  property,  public  works,  and  com- 
munity development,  public  buildings,  hous- 
ing and  urban  renewal,  and  others. 

Public  recognition  of  excellence  In  the  arts 
la  one  effective  way  of  giving  encouragement. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Council  will  want  to  give 
consideration  to  various  possibilities  In  thU 
field.  Including  such  forms  of  recognition  as 
prizes,  competitions,  festivals,  traveling 
lours,  and  exhibitions. 

Although  the  international  cultural  ex- 
change program  will  not  be  a  responsibility 
of  the  Council,  the  link  between  the  vitality 
of  our  national  cultural  life  and  Institutions 
and  the  success  of  our  International  pro- 
grams Is  obvious.  Our  International  pro- 
grams are  a  direct  reflection  of  our  cultural 
achievements  at  home.  I  hope  that  the 
Council  as  It  looks  at  the  national  cultural 
scene  will  consider  Its  Implications  for  our 
exchange  programs. 

The  cultural  life  of  the  United  States  has 
at  Its  best  been  varied,  lively  and  decentral- 
MWl  It  has  been  supp<irted— often  with 
great  generosity-  by  private  patrons  I  hope 
these  characteristics  will  not  change,  but  It 
seems  well  to  assess  how  far  the  traditional 
sources  of  support  meet  the  needs  of  the 
present  and  the  near  future.  In  giving  form 
to  this  reassessment  the  President's  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Arts  will  be  making  a  most 
important  contribution  to  the  national  life 
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Establishing  the  President's  Advisory 
Council  on  th«  Arts 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as 
President  of  the  United  States  It  is  ordered 
as  follows: 

Section  1.  Establishment  of  the  Council: 

(a)  There  Is  hereby  established  the  Presi- 
dents Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Coimcll). 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Postmaster  General,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  of  Pine 
Arts,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  the  President's  Spxeclal  Consultant 
on  the  Arts,  and  no  more  than  30  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  from  among 
persons  in  private  life  who  are  widely 
recognized  for  their  role  In  the  arts,  includ- 
ing practicing  artists,  civic  and  cultural 
leaders,  and  others  professionally  engaged 
In  the  arts.  Members  from  private  life 
shall  serve  for  terms  of  2  years,  except  that 
the  terms  of  members  initially  appointed 
shall  be  for  1  or  2  years  as  specified  by  the 
President.  The  Chairman  shall  also  invite 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Council. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council. 

(d)  Federal  members  of  the  Council  shall 
receive  no  compensation  for  such  service. 
Members  appointed  from  private  life  shall 
receive  compensation  for  each  day  engaged 
on  business  of  the  Council  and  travel  ex- 
penses, Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  55a; 
5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman. 

Section  2.  Functions  and  Responsibilities 
of  the  Council:   (a)  The  Council  shall — 

( 1 )  Survey  and  assess  the  needs  and  pros- 
pects of  the  various  arts  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  means  used  to  encourage 
creative  activity  and  to  afford  opportunity 
for  participation  in  and  appreciation  and 
enjoyment  of  the  arts,  and  the  relative  roles 
of  governmental  and  nongovernmental  In- 
stitutions In  relation  to  the  arts; 

(2)  Identify  existing  Federal  legislation, 
policies  and  programs  which  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly affect  the  arts,  and  evaluate  their 
current  and  potential  effects  on  the  develop- 
ment of  cultural  opportunities  and  Institu- 
tions and,  except  to  the  extent  that  respon- 
sibility may  be  vested  by  statute  In  other 
Federal  advisory  bodies,  the  character  and 
quality  of  Federal  activities  in  the  field  of 
the  arts: 

(3)  Submit  reports  and  recommendations 
to  the  President  on  Its  own  Initiative  or  at 
the  request  of  the  President  or  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Consultant  on  the  Arts; 

(4)  Encourage  and  facilitate  the  most  ef- 
fective use  of  resources  available  for  supjxirt 
and  development  of  the  arts  by  advising  and 
consulting  with  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies,  civic  and  community  organizations, 
educational  Institutions,  foundations,  and 
other  Interested  organizations  and  institu- 
tions; and 

(5)  Promote  and  stimulate  public  under- 
standing and  recognition  of  the  Importance 
of  the  arts  and  cultural  Institutions  to  our 
national  welfare  and  our  international 
interests. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  the 
Council  shall.  Insofar  as  practicable,  provide 
Interested  Government  and  nongovernmen- 
tal agencies  and  organizations  and  private 
citizens.  Including  practicing  artists  and 
others  professionally  engaged  in  the  arts,  an 


opportunity  to  present  their  views  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Council  for  Its  con- 
sideration. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
arts  are  defined  to  Include  music,  drama, 
opera,  dance,  painting,  sculpture,  literature! 
architecture  and  such  allied  fields  as  urban 
and  landscape  design,  photography,  graphic 
arts,  crafts,  motion  pictures,  radio,  and 
television. 

Section  3.  Federal  agencies:  (a)  As  deemed 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Coun- 
cil, the  Chairman  may  request  the  head  of 
any  executive  department  or  agency  whose 
activities  have  significant  Implications  for 
the  arts  to  designate  a  liaison  officer  to  con- 
sult with  and  advise  the  Council  on  matters 
of  common  concern. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  each 
executive  department  and  agency  is  author- 
ized and  directed,  consistent  with  law,  to 
furnish  the  Council  available  Information 
which  the  Council  may  require  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions. 

(c)  Each    Federal    agency   represented    on 
the    Council    shall    furnish    such    necessary 
assistance  to  the  Council  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  section  214  of  the  act  of  May  3,  1945 
59  Stat.  134  (31  U.S.C.  691). 

(di  The  General  Services  Administration 
is  hereby  designated  as  the  agency  which 
shall  provide  administrative  services  for  the 
Council  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  June  12,  1963. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


WAIVER  OF  INDEBTEDNESS  IN  CER- 
TAIN CASES  GUARANTEED  BY 
THE  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr,  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  which  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  fS.  412) 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  for  waiver  of  indebted- 
ness to  the  United  States  in  certain  cases 
arising  out  of  default  on  loans  guar- 
anteed or  made  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration.    Minority  views  filed. 


THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  June  10,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  made  the  most  significant 
and  far-reaching  speech  he  has  made 
since  taking  office  almost  2^2  years  ago. 
In  this  speech,  the  President  set  forth  in 
detail  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

There  have  been  many  calls  in  the 
Congress  for  the  administration  to  make 
known  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public 
exactly  what  is  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States.  We  have  heard  de- 
mands that  the  infamous  and  illusive 
Rostow  policy  paper  be  released  to  the 
public. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  now  we  have  it; 
for,  in  his  speech,  the  President  has  set 
forth  the  UJ3.  foreign  policy,  and.  for  all 
Intents  and  purposes,  he  has  consistently 
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June  13 


and  articulately  pronounced  as  ofiB.ciaI 
the  tenets  of  the  Rostow  policy  paper. 

Mr.  President,  in  October  1963.  In  in- 
dividual views  filed  with  the  report  of 
the  Special  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  Military  Cold  War  Education  and 
Speech  Review  Pobcies,  I  summarized 
U.S.  foreign  policy  as  follows : 

Th«  Xja.  foreign  policy  objective  Is  con- 
tainment of  direct  foreign  military  aggres- 
sion. It  does  not  seek  victory  over  com- 
munism, but  only  to  deter  aggression  while 
seeking  grounds  for  acconunodatlon.  so  that 
the  Communist  dominated  territories  will 
have  the  necessary  time  In  which  to  evolve 
Into  nonagresslve.  socialist  states. 

The  President  confirmed  beyond  any 
doubt  in  his  speech  at  American  Uni- 
versity that  this  characterization  of  US. 
foreign  policy  was,  and  Is.  completely 
accurate. 

In  the  first  place,  the  President  made 
it  clear  that  it  is  the  TJS.  policy  to  accept 
the  status  quo  between  the  Communists 
and  the  free  world,  and  that  if  we  hold 
on  to  the  status  quo,  the  Soviets  will 
evolve  or  change.  The  President  stated 
that  we  should  live  together  with  mutual 
tolerance,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
formalizing  the  status  quo.     He  stated; 

We  must  deal  with  the  world  as  It  Is.  not 
as  It  might  have  been  had  the  history  of 
the    last    18   years   been   different. 

The  President  stated  that  we  should 
focus  our  efforts  on  peace  "based  not  on 
a  sudden  revolution  in  human  nature  but 
on  a  gradual  evolution  in  human  institu- 
tions." 

He  assured  his  listeners : 

The  tide  of  time  and  events  will  often  bring 
surprising  shifts  In  the  relations  between 
nations  and  neighbors. 

Again,  he  stated : 

We  must,  therefore,  persevere  In  the  hope 
for  peace  tliat  constructive  changes  within 
the  Communist  bloc  might  bring  within 
reach,  solutions  which  now  seem  beyond  us 

Mr.  President,  one  would  think  that 
after  the  Soviet  forays  into  Cuba,  sen- 
sible and  practical  people  would  have 
put  aside  the  notion  that  the  Soviets 
have  given  up  their  drive  for  world 
conquest  and  their  willingness  to  gamble 
the  lives  of  all  mankind  to  fulfill  their 
quest  for  power.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  President  tenaciously  clings, 
despite  all  the  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
to  the  hope  that  the  leopard  really  is 
changing  its  spots. 

Perhaps  the  Cuban  affair  did  affect 
the  President's  belief  that  the  Soviets 
were  evolving  to  a  slight  extent,  for 
apparently  he  recognized  the  outside 
possibility  that  the  Soviets  might  not 
mellow.  This  did  not  change  the  basic 
approach  of  his  foreign  policy,  however. 
for  with  reference  to  this  contingency, 
he  stated. 

And  If  we  cannot  end  our  differences,  at 
least  we  can  help  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
diversity. 

Mr.  President,  I.  for  one.  am  not  inter- 
ested in  making  the  world  safe  for  a 
diversity  from  freedom.  Cmnmunist 
rule  and  CcMnmunlst  terror  are  a  diver- 
sity which  should  never  be  safe,  and  It  is 
indeed  tragic  that  our  foreign  policy 
would  be  directed  toward  making  safe 


the  conquests  and  dominations  by  Com- 
munist dictators. 

The  President  urged  his  listeners  not 
to  see  "accommodation  as  impossible." 
Quite  obviously,  the  President  does  see 
accommodation,  not  only  as  possible,  but 
as  the  best  course  to  follow.  As  a  basis 
for  his  conclusion,  he  has  outlined  a 
very  dubious  Interpretation  of  history 
and  existing  circumstances. 

The  President  stated,  in  speaking  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union: 

Almost  unique  among  the  major  world 
powers,  we  have  never  been  at  war  wUh 
each  other. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  ha.s  never  formally  de- 
clared war  on  the  United  States,  the 
President  is  correct.  It  is  a  technicality 
without  comfort,  however,  for  the  Soviet 
Union  never  formally  declared  war  on 
such  nations  as  Latvia.  Lithuania.  Elsto- 
nia,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Czechoslova- 
kia; yet  all  of  these  countries  and  others 
are  now  dominated  by  the  Communists. 
Putting  a,side  such  meanins^less  techni- 
calities. It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  the 
international  Communist  movement, 
which  rules  the  Soviet  Union,  long  ago 
declared  war  on  the  United  States  and 
all  other  free  peoples.  We  can  predict 
with  relative  certainty  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  will  never  make 
a  formal  declaration  of  war  on  the 
United  States,  but  this  gives  us  absolutely 
no  assurance  against  a  surprise  nuclear 
attack  nor  any  other  level  of  belligerency 
with  the  Communists  think  is  in  their 
best  interests. 

The  President  charged  his  listeners: 

Let  us  reexamine  our  attitude  toward  the 
Soviet  Union. 

As  one  basis  for  his  re-examination, 
the  President  stated: 

We  are  both  caught  up  in  a  vicious  and 
dangerous  cycle  In  which  suspicion  on  one 
side  breeds  suspicion  on  the  other,  and  new 
weapons  beget  counter  weapons. 

From  this  statement  by  the  President, 
one  can  only  conclude  that  the  President 
expects  the  American  people  to  revise 
their  attitude  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
and  conclude  that  in  the  cold  war  the 
Communists  and  the  Americans  have 
been  equally  guilty  of  creating  suspicion 
by  their  acts.  Facts  do  not  bear  out  this 
conclusion.  It  Is  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  Communist  apparatus  throughout 
the  world  that  has  sought  to  undermine 
free  governments  everywhere  or  to  take 
them  over  by  force  of  arms.  It  is  the 
Communists  who  have  proclaimed  their 
plan  and  program  for  overthrowing  all 
non-Communist  governments  in  the 
world.  It  Is  the  Communists  who  have 
demonstrated  their  desire  and  capacity 
for  terror  and  suppression,  which  sur- 
pass in  evil  any  force  in  history.  There 
is  no  basis  in  fact  for  concluding  that  the 
differences  between  the  free  world  and 
Communists  result  from  mutual  suspi- 
cion. Any  policy  based  on  such  a  falla- 
cious conclusion  is  doomed  to  failure. 

The  President  also  alleged  that  "both 
the  United  States  and  Its  allies,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  allies,  have  a  mutu- 
ally deep  interest  in  a  just  and  genuine 
peace." 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  historical 
fact,  or  action  by  the  Soviet  Union,  to 


indicate  tliat  it  has  any  interest  In  a  Just 
and  genuine  peace,  as  we  imderstand 
the  word.  What  does  the  President  find 
in  the  Soviet  actions  to  indicate  any 
interest  in  peace?  Has  he  forgotten  the 
atrocities  and  slaughter  committed  by 
the  butcher  of  Budapest  in  1956? 
Has  he  forgotten  so  soon  the  introduc- 
tion of  Soviet  ballistic  missiles  into 
Cuba?  Does  he  prefer  to  overlook  So- 
viet intransigencies  on  the  Lao  question? 
These  hardly  seem  the  actions  of  a  peace- 
monger 

The  President  also  explained  what  his 
policy  of  accommodation  has  required 
is  requiring,  and  will  require  of  the 
United  States.     He  pointed  out: 

To  secure  these  ends,  America's  weapons 
are  nonprovocatlve,  carefully  controlled,  cJe. 
signed  to  d»ter.  and  capable  of  selective  use 
Our  military  forces  are  committed  to  peace 
and  disciplined  In  self-restraint. 

One  can  only  hope,  with  less  than  full 
faith,  that  this  does  not  mean  that  we 
have  resigned  ourselves  to  a  strategic 
military  parity  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  order  not  to  provoke  the  Soviets. 
With  reference  to  this  point.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  weekly  rep>ort  to 
the  people,  entitled  "Strategic  Superi- 
ority or  Strategic  Parity"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Stuategic  SuPEmioRrry   or  Strategic  PARmr? 

The  opening  battle  In  the  Senate  on  what 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  controvenstal 
subjects  before  the  Congress  this  session  be- 
gins  In  the  Senate  this  week.  The  forum  for 
this  battle  will  be  the  defense  posture  hear- 
ings before  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Issue  is  the  strategic  defense  policy 
of  the  Nation. 

At  least  until  June  1962.  the  officially  an- 
nounced defense  policy  of  the  United  States 
was  based  on  the  concept  of  strategic 
superiority.  Under  this  policy,  nuclear  de- 
terrence was  achieved  by  maintaining  a  clear 
superiority  In  quality  and  quantity  of  stra- 
tegic weapons.  This  required  heavy  Invest- 
ments In  research  and  development,  with 
emphasis  on  multiple  types  of  weaponry. 
It  provided  a  mixed  system  of  delivery  for 
our  nuclear  punch.  Including  medium,  In- 
termediate, and  Intercontinental  missiles, 
manned  air  and  carrier  based  bombers,  and 
Polaris  missiles,  as  well  as  a  host  of  other 
weapons  and  conventional  power.  The 
essence  of  this  policy  was  that  it  recognized 
that   there   Is  no  ultimate   weapon. 

A  new  policy — nuclear  stalemate — has  been 
adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  is 
well  into  the  process  of  Implementation 
Under  this  policy,  we  would  accept  a  nuclear 
standoff  by  relying  on  a  very  few  types  of 
missiles — Titan  and  Mlnuteman  in  hardened 
sites,  and  Polaris  under  the  sea — to  deter 
nuclear  attacks  by  the  Soviets.  Research 
and  development  would  diminish  and  no 
meaningful  effort  would  be  made  to  develop 
advanced  space  weaponry.  Under  this  policy, 
the  United  States  would  strive  only  for 
nuclear  parity,  not  nuclear  superiority. 

It  was  Secretary  McNamara's  pronounce- 
ment of  the  new  policy  In  Paris.  Bermuda, 
and  Canada  that  really  brought  the  matter 
into  the  open.  France  would  not  trust  her 
national  security  to  an  allied  power  who  was 
willing  to  settle  for  nuclear  parity.  So  far, 
neither  will  Canada. 

Traditionally,  Congress  Is  more  Interested 
In  hardware,  and  Its  cost,  than  In  strategic 
policy  The  nuclear  stalemate  policy  doe« 
permit  lower  costs,  and  la  explained  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  this  framework.    The 
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abandonment  of  the  Skybolt  missile  and  the 
B-70  program,  the  impending  cutback  in  the 
Dyna-Soar  weapon  system,  and  the  dismal 
outlook  for  development  of  the  TFX  variable- 
sweep  fighter  are  all  elements  of  the  new 
policy.  Members  of  Congress  are  dlstiirbed 
by  the  report  In  Air  Force,  Space  Digest  that 
"the  heads  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corpw, 
and  Air  Force  do  not  approve  of  the  change 
m  strategy.  They  are  unanimous  in  their 
support  of  a  doctrine  of  strategic  superi- 
ority." 

Implications  of  strategic  stalemate  In 
terms  of  disarmament  become  Immediately 
apparent.  The  United  States  Is  now  esti- 
mated to  hold  about  a  3-to-l  superiority  In 
strategic  forces,  which  makes  a  percentage 
reduction  of  arms  unacceptable  to  the  So- 
viets. The  disarmament  studies  conclude 
that  strategic  parity  would  Increase  chances 
for  disarmament. 

The  Soviets  will  not  accept  a  nuclear  stale- 
mate. They  are  continuing  to  work  on  de- 
velopment of  new  weapon  systems.  Including 
space  weapon  systems.  While  the  United 
States  has  stretched  out  the  development  of 
our  anti-missile  missile  until  1969,  the  So- 
viets are  working  full  speed  on  a  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles.  The  Soviets  have 
never  been  able  to  achieve  strategic  parity 
with  the  United  States,  but  If  we  give  them 
parity,  their  all-out  efforts  may  give  them 
the  margin   that   will   spell   superiority. 

Strategic  superiority  or  strategic  parity? 
The  final  round  will  begin  In  the  Congress 
this  week. 

Sincerely, 

Sthom  Thurmond. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  also  spoke  of  "halting  the  arms 
race."  There  has  been  no  arms  race  in 
recent  years,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  United  States  has  not  been  racing. 
Nuclear  tests  are  often  cited  as  the  prime 
example  of  the  arms  race.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, In  the  last  2  years,  the  Soviets  have 
tested  many  times  more  shots,  and  many, 
many  times  higher  yield  detonations 
than  has  the  United  States.  We  have 
intentionally  restrained  our  level  of  test- 
ing in  order  not  to  antagonize  the  So- 
viets and  not  to  jeopardize  the  possibil- 
ity of  obtaining  what  would  be.  at  best, 
a  dubious,  and  probably  disastrous, 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  on  nuclear 
testing. 

The  President  also  stated: 

Our  diplomats  are  Instructed  to  avoid  un- 
necessary Irritants. 

Even  the  Soviets  will  interpret  this  as 
appeasement,  for  they  themselves  have 
sUted  repeatedly  that  they  will  not  be 
provoked,  but  will  act  at  times  and  at 
places  of  their  own  choosing. 

If  Americans  wonder  why  a  Commu- 
nist military  bastion  has  been  permitted 
In  Cuba,  and  under  U.S.  policy  will  con- 
tinue to  be  tolerated  in  Cuba,  they  have 
only  to  refer  to  the  President's  state- 
ment: 

Above  all,  while  always  defending  our  own 
vital  Interests,  nuclear  powers  must  avert 
those  confronUtlons  which  present  an  ad- 
versary with  a  choice  of  either  a  humiliating 
retreat  or  a  nuclear  war. 

The  President  is  contemplating  a  one- 
way street.  This  is  precisely  the  choice 
the  Soviets  sought  to  present  to  the 
United  States  by  introducing  nuclear  bal- 
listic missiles  Into  Cuba. 

In  the  Cuban  crisis  last  October,  the 
Soviets  demonstrated  that  when  faced 
with  a  firm  resolve  and  superior  power, 


they  would  withdraw  rather  than  risk 
a  war.  To  withdraw,  however,  would 
involve  a  "humiliating  retreat"  for  the 
Soviets,  and,  this  the  President  tells  us, 
we  must  not  inflict  upon  them.  So  long 
as  the  United  States  follows  a  policy 
that  it  must  not  cause  the  Communists 
to  make  a  "humiliating  retreat."  we  can, 
of  course,  never  take  any  step  to  cause 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  military 
might  from  Cuba.  Nor  for  that  matter, 
under  this  policy,  could  the  United  States 
tolerate  an  uprising  in  any  of  the  captive 
nations,  for  that  too  would  involve  a 
"humiliating  retreat,"  or  possible  defeat, 
of  the  Communists.  The  conditions  in 
Cuba  constitute  a  diversity  from  the 
principles  of  self-determination  and 
liberty,  which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  de- 
creed for  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and, 
according  to  the  President,  "we  can  make 
the  world  safe  for  diversity."  Since  the 
United  States  is  the  major  source  of 
power  against  the  Communist  nations, 
we  can  "make  the  world  safe  for  diver- 
sity '  by  mere  inaction;  and  we  can  make 
the  Red  brand  of  diversity  even  safer 
by  his  policy  of  accommodation. 

The  President's  efforts  to  reassure  our 
free  world  allies,  and  to  offset  their 
growing  lack  of  confidence  In  the  United 
States  resolve  to  resist  Communist  im- 
perialism, will  reassure  none  of  them; 
it  will  only  confirm  their  suspicion  that 
the  United  States  will  negotiate,  and 
will  never  defend  them. 

The  President  stated: 

Our  commitment  to  defend  Western  Eu- 
rope and  West  Berlin,  for  example,  stands 
undiminished. 

He  went  further  to  state: 

The  United  States  will  make  no  deal  with 
the  Soviet  Union  at  the  expense  of  other 
nations  and  other  peoples,  not  merely  be- 
cause they  are  our  partners,  but  because 
their  interests  and  ours  converge. 

This  statement  brings  to  mind  a  simi- 
lar statement,  made  by  a  high  Grovern- 
ment  official  a  few  years  ago.  to  the  ef- 
fect that  "What's  good  for  General 
Motors,  is  good  for  the  country."  What 
the  President  has  said  in  effect  is  that 
what's  good  for  the  United  States  is  good 
for  our  allies. 

The  President  also  pointed  out.  how- 
ever: 

Today,  should  total  war  ever  break  out 
again — no  matter  how — oiu-  two  countries 
would  become  primary  targets.  It  is  an 
Ironical  but  accurate  fact  that  the  two 
strongest  powers  are  the  two  in  most  danger 
of  devastation.  All  we  have  built  up,  all  we 
have  worked  for  would  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  these  state- 
ments, together  with  our  unwillingness 
to  present  the  Soviets  with  "a  choice  of 
either  a  humiliating  retreat  or  nuclear 
war"  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere,  our  allies  in 
Western  Europe  can  have  little  confi- 
dence that  the  makers  of  this  foreign 
policy  would  defend  them  against  Com- 
munist forays  into  Western  Europe. 

The  President  stated: 

Our  interests  converge,  however,  not  only 
in  defending  the  frontiers  of  freedom,  but 
in  pursuing  the  paths  of  i>eace. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  President's  speech  to  a  Joint  session 
of  Congress  on  May  25.  1961.  in  which  he 


spoke   of  "the  expansion  of  freedom," 
and  stated: 

We  would  support  a  revolution  seeking  an 
end  to  Injustice,  tyranny,  and  exploitation 

The  American  University  speech  also 
tells  us  something  about  the  manner  in 
which  this  policy  is  to  be  implemented. 

The  President  stated  that  a  new  con- 
text for  world  discussions  is  required. 
He  said: 

This  will  require  a  new  effort  to  achieve 
world  law — a  new  context  for  world  discus- 
sions. It  will  require  increased  understand- 
ing between  the  Soviets  and  ourselves.  And 
Increased  understanding  will  require  in- 
creased contact  and  communication.  One 
step  in  this  direction  is  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement for  a  direct  line  between  Moscow 
and  Washington,  to  avoid  on  each  side  the 
dangerous  delays,  misunderstandings,  and 
mlsreadlngs  of  the  other's  actions  which 
might  ov:cur  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

This  "direct  communication"  is  in 
direct  implementation  of  the  Rostow 
paper,  which  is  quoted  in  the  press  as 
follows : 

We  should  seek,  however,  to  develop  fur- 
ther Informal  contacts  and  exchanges  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  top  Soviet 
leadership  which  would — unlike  more  formal 
summit  meetings — be  received  more  as  a 
forum  for  communication  than  negotiations. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  an  agree- 
ment between  the  President.  Prime  Min- 
ister Macmillan,  sind  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev, which  is  a  result  of  the  new, 
informal  summitry,  disguised  as  "com- 
munication." The  so-called  hot  line 
between  the  "White  House  and  the  Krem- 
lin can  be  expected  to  produce  more 
secret,  informal  summitry.  This  new 
channel  of  secret  negotiations,  camou- 
flaged as  communications,  was  designed 
to  deceive,  not  the  Soviet  people,  but  the 
American  people. 

Quite  obviously,  this  is  just  as  danger- 
ous a  procedure  as  diplomacy  by  'tacit 
agreement,"  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
past  year  or  so.  and  through  which  un- 
derstandings which  are  never  reduced  to 
writing  or  made  known  to  the  public 
are  reached. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  syndi- 
cated column  entitled  "Summitry  a  la 
Kennedy,"  written  by  Robert  S.  Allen 
and  Paul  Scott,  which  describes  in  some 
detail  the  genesis  of  this  constant  high- 
level  negotiation  procedure,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  bjection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Summitry  a  la  Kennedy 

Washington,  DC— The  Increasingly  fre- 
quent exchange  of  secret  letters  between 
President  Kennedy  and  Premier  Khrushchev 
is  a   new  form  of  summitry. 

WhUe  outwardly  the  two  national  chiefs 
are  not  conducting  direct  firsthand  negotia- 
tions, actually  that  Is  exactly  what  they  are 
doing 

A  specific  instance  of  this  backstage  sum- 
mitry is  Cuba,  on  which  Kennedy  and  Khru- 
shchev have  been  carrying  on  an  extensive 
correspondence . 

The  same  Is  true  on  the  vital  issues  of  dis- 
armament, a  nuclear  test  ban.  South  Viet- 
nam, and  Berlin — In  each  Instance  involving 
letters  whose  existence  has  never  been  re- 
vealed. 

This  highly  signlflcant  development  of  se- 
cret U.S.-U.8.SJI.  negotiations  Lb  spelled  out 
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In  detail  in  a  National  Security  CoimcU  pckl- 
Icy  paper  that  Is  being  circulated  amon^  top 
ofllclalB  and  ambassadors  for  their  informa- 
tion and  guidance 

Prepared  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
MoOeorga  Bundy.  special  foreign  policy  ad- 
viser of  the  President,  and  Dr.  Walt  Rostow. 
head  of  the  State  Department's  Policy  Plan- 
ning Oouncil.  this  key  document  statee: 

'We  should  welcome  temporary  and  par- 
tial accommodations  or  de  ten  tea  with  the 
USSR.  We  should  seek  to  develop  the  ba- 
sis for  these  agreements  by  further  expanded 
contracts  and  exchanges  between  President 
Kennedy  and  the  top  Soviet  leadership  which 
would — unlike  formal  summit  meetings— be 
viewed  by  the  public  as  a  form  of  communi- 
cations while  actually  Involving  negotia- 
tions." 

In  defining  negotiating  guidelines,  the 
Bundy-Bostow  paper  points  out.  "There  may 
be  (and  It  Is  In  our  Interest  that  there  should 
be)  agreement  on  specific  problems.  Cuba, 
Berlin,  disarmament,  nuclear  test  ban.  and 
arrangements  for  periods  of  relative  tran- 
quillity. 

"To  the  extent  possible  in  the  existing  cli- 
mate, the  United  States  should  grant  the 
U3.S.R.  the  position  Its  status  as  a  great 
power  warrants.  We  should  also  hold  out  by 
word  and  deed  the  prospect  of  fuller  Soviet 
participation  and  Influence  In  the  commu- 
nity of  free  nations  If  and  as  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers show  a  genuine  Interest  and  will  for  such 
constructive  participation  " 

Crisis  management — In  addition  to  nego- 
tiating an  informal  detente  with  Russia,  the 
President's  secret  exchanges  with  Khru- 
shchev have  several  other  major  objectives 
As  discussed  in  the  top-level  policy  paper. 
they  are  as  follows; 

•Convey  to  Moscow  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  our  Intentions  •  •  •  so  as  to  avoid  or 
ounimlze  future  crises  promoted  or  exploited 
by   the  Soviet  Union. 

"Work  out  over  the  longer  run  tacit  un- 
derstandings with  the  Soviets  as  to  the 
ground  rulea  governing  our  competition 
throughout  the  world 

"Close  out  any  crises  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble with  as  little  violence  as  consistent  with 
avoiding  any  net  loss  for  U3.  Interests.  ' 

Warning  U.S.  policymakers  to  expect  and 
prepare  for  other  crises  similar  to  last  fall's 
missile  showdown  In  Cuba,  the  Bundy-Ro- 
stow  paper  presents  a  "grand  design '  for 
the  cautious  handling  of  such  war-threat- 
ening confrontations,  stating: 

"Since  we  must  expect  a  series  of  crises 
which  the  Communists  will  systematically 
seek  to  exploit,  it  is  essential  that  we  not 
reward  this  Communist  technique  by  divert- 
ing attention  and  energies  from  the  long- 
term  policies  and  enterprise  on  which  ulti- 
mately, the  success  of  the  free  community 
depends. 

"We  must,  therefore  try  to  meet  these 
threats  in  ways  which,  if  possible,  reinforce 
the  long-term  direction  of  our  policy  and 
minimize  the  diversionary  consequences  of 
our  reactions. 

Thus,  the  Cuban  crises  should  be  used 
to  push  and  expand  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  In  Latin  America,  the  Berlin  crisis 
to  help  resolve  the  debate  on  the  role  of 
conventional  and  nuclear  forces  In  NATO; 
and  the  Vietnamese  crisis  to  Increase  the  de- 
gree of  mutual  Involvement  and  support 
among  non-Communist  nations  In  the  area." 
It  Ls  "against  this  background"  that  the 
Bundy-Roetow  document  asserts  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  Is  using  his  secret  exchanges 
with  Khruahchev  "to  work  out  over  the 
longer  run  tacit  understandings  with  the 
Soviets  as  to  the  ground  rules  governing 
our  competition  throughout  the  world." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  stated  that  the  United  States 
was,  in  effect,  declaring  a  moratorium  on 


nuclear  testing,  in  order  "to  make  clear 
our  good  faith  and  solemn  convictions  on 
the  matter.  " 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  experience 


committee.  Gen    Earle  G.  Wheeler,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army;   Adm.  George  W.  Andsr 
son.   Chief   of   Naval    Operations,   and   Gen" 
Curtis  K.  LsMay.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  ^ 


with  a  test  moratorium  with  the  ^viet  r^i^fT^eUy  rc^on^inTe  L^^^ 

Umon.   imd.  In  view  of  that  experience  oen    Maxwell  D   Taylor,  chairman  of\. 

and  the  Soviet  dupUcity  which  resulted,  joint  chiefs  of  sufr,  is  reported  to  haw 

the   United   States   has   no   reason — nor  stood  with  the  service  chiefs  in  past  private 

IS  it  the  proper  party — to  engage  in  an  protests  against  moratorium  proposals,  but 


act  to  demonstrate  "good  faith."  Indeed, 
a  unilateral  moratorium  at  this  point 
does  not  demonstrate  good  faith;  it  dem- 
onstrates gross  gullibility. 

The  United  States  needs  to  conduct 
nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere  now,  to 
provide  our  Nation  with  an  effective  de- 
fense against  Soviet  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles;  to  provide  our  Na- 
tion with  a  certain  capability  to  pene- 
trate a  Soviet  missile  defense  employing 
nuclear  warheads;  to  assure  the  immu- 
nity of  our  second  strike  missile  systems 
to  a  surprise  enemy  nuclear  attack ;  and 
to  develop  specialized  nuclear  warheads 
to  defend  our  Nation  against  satellite 
bombs  and  other  terror  weapons  with 
which  the  free  world  has  been  threat- 
ened. 

Real  peace  can  be  maintained  only  if 
the  United  States  succeeds  in  keeping  a 
strategic  military  superiority  to  the  So- 
viets. 

This  superiority  we  are  in  danger  of 
losmg;  and  under  the  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy pronounced  on  Monday,  we  will  sure- 
ly lose  strategic  superiority. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller,  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  nuclear  scientists  of  our 
day.  and  father  of  tlie  hydrogen  bomb, 
has  stated  that  the  proposed  test  ban 
treaty  "would  endanger  our  security  and 
help  the  Soviet  Union  in  its  plan  to  con- 
quer the  world" 

Mr.  President,  all  of  the  members  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  on  record 
as  being  opposed  to  the  current  proix>sal 
of  the  United  States  for  a  test-ban 
treaty 

It  was  reported  in  the  press  yester- 
day that  the  service  chiefs  are  also  op- 
posed to  the  moratorium  on  tests  In  the 
atmosphere,  which  the  President  an- 
nounced on  Monday.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  entitled  "Service 
Chiefs  Oppose  Air-Test  Moratorium" 
written  by  Richard  Pryklund,  and  pub- 
li.shed  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
for  June  12,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

SKRvm  Chiefs  Opposx  Air-Txst  Moratorium 
( By  Richard  Fryklund » 
The  chiefs  of  staff  of  the  three  armed 
services  unanimously  opposed  President 
Kennedy's  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing 
in   the  atmosphere.   It  was  learned   today. 

They  were  not  consulted  in  advance  about 
the  President's  announcement  Monday 
pledging  that  the  United  States  will  refrain 
from  further  atmospheric  testing  as  long 
as  no  other  nation  resumes  such  tests,  reli- 
able sources  report. 

If  they  had  been  consulted,  they  would 
have  told  the  President  that  they  feel  tests 
are  necessary 

NO  PtTBLIC  STATTliElfTS 

The  service  chiefs  have  no  plans  to  speak 
out  publicly,  but  If  asked  by  a  congressional 


it  Is  not  known  how  he  would  testify  spe. 
cincally  on   the  Kennedy   plan. 

Civilian  leaders  In  the  Pentagon  will  be 
split  if  they  are  asked  to  testify,  these  In- 
formed sources  said. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  wUl  support 
a  moratorium  as  he  has  In  the  past.  But  at 
least  one  and  perhaps  all  of  the  service  Sec- 
retaries are  reported  ready  to  oppose  a 
moratorium. 

Up  until  this  week  the  position  of  Penta- 
gon  leaders  on  testing  had  been  almost 
academic  because  the  Russians  had  been 
showing  no  signs  of  signing  any  agreement. 

THREX-NATION    TALKS 

On  Monday,  however,  Mr.  Kennedy  an- 
nounced  that  the  United  Statee.  Britain  and 
Russia  *-lll  hold  high-level  disciisslons  In 
ModCDw  In  July  on  a  test  ban,  and  he  said 
that  meanwhile  the  United  States  would 
not  test  In  the  atmosphere  IX  other  countries 
refrain. 

His  plan  would  permit  underground, 
undersea  and  space  testing. 

A  similar  moratorium  was  tried  by  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower,  starting  in  the  fall  of 
l'J;')8  He  ^ave  up  all  testing,  as  did  the 
Russians 

In  September  1961  however,  the  Rus- 
sians suddenly  resumed  testing  with  the  big- 
gest explosions  ever  set  off  The  United 
States    then    started    a    long   series   of    tests 

Both  sides  are  now  in  a  testing  lull. 

Tests  In  the  air  give  off  the  most  radioac- 
tivity and  therefore  have  been  the  particular 
target  of  persons  concerned  about  fallout 
At  the  same  time,  such  tests  are  the  most 
useful    In    the   development   of    weapwns. 

The  service  chiefs  do  not  want  to  stop 
them,  largely  because  they  believe  there  Is 
a  good  chance  that  the  Russians  now  know 
more  than  we  do  about  the  possible  vulner- 
ability of  our  ICBM'B  to  enemy  near  misses. 

Military  men  point  out  that  since  the  last 
moratorium  was  ended  the  Russians  have 
set  off  three  times  the  number  of  explosions 
as  we  have.  Many  of  these  explosions  were 
monsters — up  to  58  megatons,  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  any  the  United  States  ha- 
tes ted. 

Apparently  some  of  the  explosions  were  in 
war  giime  situations  where  they  were  used 
against  simulated  American  weapwns 

These  military  men  fear  the  Russians  m.iy 
have  found  weaknesses  in  American  ICBM  In- 
stallations or  In  the  communications  and 
support  networks. 

American  tests  have  pitted  A-bombs 
against  some  of  the  components  of  the 
American  ICBM  underground  '"silos."  but 
never  against  a  whole  sllo  and  Us  supix>rt- 
tng  equipment. 

It  Is  known,  however,  that  nuclear  ex- 
plosions create  electromagnetic  waves  whicli 
under  some  circumstances  can  disrupt  elec- 
trical equipment  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. If  American  ICBM'B  are  vulnerable, 
the  American  chiefs  do  not  want  the  Rus- 
sians to  be  the  only  ones  to  know  it. 

SEEK    "CXKAN"    BOUBS 

The  service  chiefs  are  also  Interested  in 
p>erfectlng  "clean"  weapons — that  is,  bombs 
that  would  not  create  radioactive  fallout 
In  time  of  war,  antl-ICBIC  weapons  and 
bigger  weapons. 

The  Russians  say  they  can  orbit  a  100- 
megaton  weapon,  and  their  tasts  have  in- 
dicated that  this  may  be  an  understatement. 
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The  Chiefs  do  not  believe  these  would  be 
ioonomlcal  weapons,  but  they  fear  they 
could  hare  great  psychological  effect  whlzz- 
ine  over  American  and  foreign  cities.  The 
chiefs  want  to  be  able  to  match  the  stunt. 
All  of  these  weapons  advances  would  re- 
quire additional  testing  In  the  atmosphere. 

REDS     GOT     JUMP 

Some  of  the  Chiefs  believe  the  last  mora- 
torium was  disastrous  to  American  Interests. 
It  Is  argued  that  the  Russians  prepared  Im- 
portant tests  during  the  ban  and  may  even 
have  tested  underground   In  secret. 

After  the  Russians  broke  the  moratorium 
with  a  series  of  Important  tests,  the  United 
States  had  to  build  slowly  toward  major 
tests.  Therefore,  some  military  men  say, 
the  Russians  may  have  been  given  a  chance 
to  catch  up  or  move  ahead  in  some  weapons 
categories. 

The  basic  argument  for  a  moratorium  or 
complete  test  ban  Is  that  the  United  States 
Is  now  ahead  and  the  ban  would  freeze  that 
lead.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  took 
this  position  during  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  in  February. 

At  that  time,  the  three  service  chiefs  and 
service  secretaries,  under  questioning  by 
Senator  Symington,  Democrat,  of  Missouri, 
said  continued  atmospheric  testing  "is  nec- 
essary for  the  security  of  the  United  States 
•  •  •  under  the  present  circumstances." 

The  public  record  of  the  closed -session  tes- 
timony Indicates  they  were  not  asked  their 
reasons. 

Mr.     THURMOND,     The     President 

And  is  not  peace  in  the  last  analysis,  ba- 
sically a  matter  of  human  rights — the  right 
to  live  out  our  lives  without  fear  of  devasta- 
tion— the  right  to  breathe  air  as  nature  pro- 
vided it— the  right  of  future  generations  to 
a  healthy  existence. 

The  President  is  correct  in  his  analysis 
of  the  tragic  effects  which  a  nuclear  war 
would  bring  upon  mankind.  The  de- 
structive power  of  nuclear  weapons  must 
be  realistically  assessed  and  taken  into 
account,  which  fact  must  and  does  in- 
crease the  weight  of  responsibility  of 
those  charged  with  averting  a  nuclear 
conflict. 

In  assessing  the  terrors  of  nuclear  war, 
-owever,  the  President  would  do  well  to 

all  the  words  of  President  Roosevelt. 
"All  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itself." 
piust  not  become  so  obsessed  by  the 
-ar  of  the  results  of  war  that  we  lose 
perspective  on  the  best  methods  for  pre- 
venting those  results.  War  cannot  be 
prevented  by  repeating  the  tragic  errors 
of  Munich  and  Yalta. 

The  genesis  of  the  no-win  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  goes  back  sev- 
eral years.  Just  last  month  the  distin- 
guished columnist.  Holmes  Alexander, 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and.  somewhere,  found  evidence 
that,  and  from  the  first  of  this  series — 

It  may  be  that  the  age  of  accommodation 
ended  last  May  8  when  the  President  told 
us  he  was  ""not  at  all  hopeful"  about  getting 
a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  with  Russia. 

Mr.  Alexanders  hopeful  conclusion 
that  the  policy  of  accommodation  was 
at  an  end  has  proved  incorrect,  but  his 
analysis  of  the  poUcy  itself  is  very  en- 
lightening. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  three  articles 
by  Mr.  Alexander  be  printed  In  the 
RzcoRD  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 
Cix 681 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Kenneot's  E>kueb  Vnrw  on  Test  Ban 
Disappearing 

Washington. — It  may  be  that  the  age  of 
accommodation  ended  last  May  8  when  the 
President  told  us  he  was  "not  at  all  hopeful" 
about  getting  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  with 
Russia. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  assess  the  dangerous 
and  deceptive  optimism  which  Mr.  Kennedy, 
as  candidate  and  later  as  President,  dangled 
like  an  eye-pleasing  bauble  before  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

In  a  way.  Mr.  Kennedy's  "hopefulness"  was 
a  much  more  perilous  and  unsubstantial 
promise  than  the  one  by  Candidate  Elsen- 
hower In  1952  when  he  said  that,  if  elected, 
'"I  win  go  to  Korea."  Ike's  Implication  was 
that  he  would  find  a  way  to  stop  the  blood- 
letting of  that  Inconclusive  war  which  he 
had  chosen  not  to  win.  Ike  was  not  wrong 
In  the  hopefulness  he  spread.  The  Korean 
situation  did  have  a  solution,  although  not 
a  glorlotis  one,  and  Ike  found  it  In  the  cease- 
fire that  still  continues. 

Mr.  Kermedy's  nuclear  policy  statement 
was  made  October  9.  1960,  in  a  letter  to  for- 
mer Atomic  Energy  Commissioner  Thomas 
Murray.  As  to  the  Geneva  disarmament 
talks,  then  already  2  years  old.  Candidate 
Kennedy  said  that.  If  elected,  "I  intend  to 
prescribe  a  reasonable  but  definite  time  limit 
within  which  to  determine  whether  signifi- 
cant progress  Is  being  made."  The  Implica- 
tion was,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  often  verified  and 
repeated  it,  that  talks  would  stop  when  there 
was  no  further  hope  of  getting  a  treaty.  The 
talks  have  dragged  on  till  now,  continuing 
the  delusion  that  an  agreement  with  Russia 
Is  a  possible  and  desirable  thing. 

Where  did  Mr.  Kennedy  come  by  this  delu- 
sion? "Well,  shortly  after  the  1960  election, 
his  close  advisers.  Profs.  Jerome  Wlesner 
and  W.  W.  Rostow,  headed  for  Moscow  to  at- 
tend the  sixth  renewal  of  the  notorious  Pug- 
wash  conference.  Inspired  by  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell, originally  financed  by  Cyrus  Eaton, 
attended  by  such  abject  accommodatlonlsta 
as  Linus  Pauling,  the  Pugwash  get-together 
of  peace-mongerlng  scientists  is  like  the  fa- 
mous appeasement  conference  at  Munich 
raised  to  the  nth  power. 

Ranged  against  Rostow  and  Wlesner,  and 
some  other  American  volunteers,  from  No- 
vember 27-December  5,  1960,  was  a  phalanx 
of  21  Russian  scientists,  economists,  histo- 
rians, and  militarists.  Among  them  were 
Topchlev  and  Federov,  Kapltza,  and  Emrly- 
anov.  top  figures  In  what  amounts  to  the 
Soviet  Ministry  of  Science.  General  Talen- 
skl  and  Admiral  Isakov  were  there  as  leading 
military  strategists.  All  the  Russian  dele- 
gates, along  with  representatives  from  Red 
China,  were  disciplined  servants  of  the  world 
Communist  state.  Rostow  and  Wiesner, 
though  representing  a  President-to-be,  had 
no  authority  or  instructions  from  any  branch 
of  the  American  Nation.  All  confrontations 
of  Americans  and  their  enemies  are  contests 
of  sorts.  In  this  one,  our  side  was  untrained 
and  overmatched   to  say   the  least. 

Back  from  this  strange  conclave.  Rostow 
and  Wlesner  entered  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration as  Intimate  policy  advisers  to  the 
President.  They  had  brought  home,  as  was 
subsequently  learned,  the  fragile,  all  but 
Inexpressible  belief  that  Russia  would  wel- 
come a  ban  on  nuclear  testing — If  only  she 
could  trvist  the  United  States,  and  if  only  we 
could  understand  the  U.S.8.R. 

Por  nearly  3  years,  Mr.  Kennedy  has  pur- 
sued the  wlll-o'-the-wlsp  that  came  from 
Moscow  with  his  unofSclal  emissaries.  Was 
It  loosed  In  their  brains  by  the  Kremlin's 
sorcerers?  Was  It  batched  In  visions  of 
world  peace  or  In  nightmares  of  world  war? 


In  any  event.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  tried  mightily 
to  coax  Russia  into  loving  and  trusting  us, 
so  that  communism  and  democracy  can  lie 
down  together  in  green  pastures  of  disarma- 
ment. 

A    likely    thought.     We'd    better    be    glad 
that  President  Kennedy  is  finished  with  It. 


I  From  the  Holmes  Alexander  Gazette. 
May  22.  1963) 

Public  Isn't  Infosmed  on 
SiNO-SoviET  Split 

(By  Holmes   Alexander) 

Washington. — American  policy  on  the 
Slno-Sovlet  split  is  well  understood  in  admin- 
istration circles  and  Is  occasionally  Imparted 
to  congressional  leaders — for  their  acceptance 
rather  than  for  their  approval. 

The  result  Is  a  great  gap  of  Ignorance  In 
the  minds  of  the  American  people,  who  are 
not  as  Informed  as  they  might  be  if  the 
policy  were  openly  debated.  Perhaps  the 
only  way  to  inform  the  people  is  through  the 
paraphrasing  of  certain  ideas  w'hlch.  If  put 
together,  would  spell  out  the  policy  on  which 
this  phase  of  the  cold  war  la  being  conducted. 

The  administration  is  tiptoeing  around  the 
perimeter  of  the  Sino-Sovlet  split,  careful 
not  to  frighten  either  the  Russians  or  the 
Chinese,  but  trying  to  give  credence  to  Khru- 
shchev's plan  for  nibbling  the  free  world  to 
death  and  trying  to  divert  Mao's  outspoken 
plan  for  a  warlike  crash. 

Por  example,  our  military  support  of  the 
South  Vietnam  regime  does  give  credibility 
to  Khnuhchev's  contention  that  "wars  of 
liberation"  are  a  substitute  lor  a  big  war  be- 
tween the  free  world  and  world  conunxinism. 
As  long  as  we  are  willing  to  fight  in  the  bush, 
and  not  to  use  heavy  bombardment  by  the 
Air  Force  or  Navy,  we  strengthen  Elhru- 
shcbev's  argument  against  Mao's  argument. 
But  do  we  dare  win  In  South  Vietnam  any 
more  than  we  dared  to  win  In  Korea?  At 
best,  we  are  playing  lor  a  stalemate  which 
will  establish  in  southeast  Asia  much  the 
same  situation  we  have  In  the  Florida  Strait, 
the  Formosa  Strait,  at  the  demilitarized  zone 
in  Korea  and  at  the  Berlin  wall.  We  are 
playing  for  surcease  of  aggression,  but  not 
for  victory. 

There  is  within  the  administration,  though 
I  hope  not  at  the  top,  the  idea  of  a  nego- 
tiated withdrawal  from  the  off-China  islands 
of  Quemoy  and  Matsu.  As  a  candidate,  Mr. 
Kennedy  listened  to  his  advisers  In  appease- 
ment and  spoke  of  shucking  off  our  respon- 
sibility for  these  strategic  positions.  As 
President,  he  married  himself  to  the  Elsen- 
hower  policy  of  defending  these  islands.  But 
today  there  are  nervous  glances  toward  Red 
China's  future  as  a  military  power,  and  there 
Is  talk  of  abandonment  of  Quemoy-Matsu 
before  Red  China  can  brandish  a  massive 
threat. 

Going  In  lock  step  with  this  counsel  of 
retreat  Is  advice  coming  to  the  President  that 
we  should  foster  trade  and  cultural  exchange 
between  Red  China  and  allies  and  neutrals, 
although  the  climate  is  not  right  for  our 
own  participation.  And.  of  course,  we  must 
never  say  "Never"  to  Red  China's  aspira- 
tions for  UN  membership.  There  Is,  how- 
ever, no  Intention  of  deserting  Nationalist 
China,  which  has  succeeded  beyond  expec- 
tations. 

Another  phase  of  the  policy  for  making 
Khrushchev  look  good  as  a  relative  peace- 
monger  Ilea  In  our  attitude  toward  East 
Europe.  Although  the  peoples  of  these  an- 
cient countries  are  Involtmtarlly  immured 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  the  Idea  Is  to  make 
their  satellite  governments  seem  respectable. 
To  this  end,  American  officials  are  forbidden 
to  denounce  the  fake  "people's  democracies" 
of  East  Europe,  Congress  Is  asked  to  aid 
Poland  and  Tugoslavia,  and  Western  Burope 
is  encouraged  to  trade  with  Cast  Germany, 
which  might  otherwise  collapse. 
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In  detail  In  a  MaUonai  Security  CooucU  pol- 
icy paper  that  la  being  circulated  among  top 
offlclaia  and  ambassadors  for  their  Informa- 
tion and  guidance 

Prepared  under  the  direct  siipervlston  of 
MoOeorge  Bundy.  special  foreign  policy  ad- 
viser of  the  Preeldent,  and  Dr.  Walt  Rostow. 
head  of  the  State  Department's  Policy  Plan- 
ning Council,  this  key  document  states: 

"We  should  welcome  temporary  and  par- 
tial accommodatlona  or  detente*  with  the 
U  S.3.R.  We  should  seek  to  develop  the  ba- 
sis for  these  agreements  by  further  expanded 
contracta  and  exchanges  between  President 
Kennedy  and  the  top  Soviet  leadership  which 
would — unlike  formal  summit  meetings — be 
viewed  by  the  public  as  a  form  of  communi- 
cations while  actually  Involving  negotia- 
tions." 

In  defining  negotiating  guidelines,  the 
Bundy-Bostow  paper  points  out.  "There  may 
be  (and  it  is  Ln  our  interest  that  there  should 
be)  agreement  on  specific  problems,  Cuba, 
Berlin,  disarmament,  nuclear  test  ban,  and 
arrangements  for  periods  of  relative  tran- 
quillity. 

"To  the  extent  possible  in  the  existing  cli- 
mate, the  United  States  should  grant  the 
UjS.S.R.  the  position  Its  status  as  a  great 
fxjwer  warrants.  We  should  also  hold  out  by 
word  and  deed  the  prospect  of  fuller  Soviet 
participation  and  Influence  In  the  commu- 
nity of  free  nations  If  and  as  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers show  a  genuine  Interest  and  will  for  such 
constructive  participation  " 

Crisis  management — In  addition  to  nego- 
tiating an  informal  detente  with  Russia,  the 
President's  secret  exchanges  with  Khru- 
shchev have  several  other  major  objectives 
As  dlscuaaed  in  the  top-level  policy  paper, 
they  are  as  follows  : 

"Convey  to  Moscow  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  our  intentions  •  •  •  so  as  to  avoid  or 
nunimlze  future  crises  promoted  or  exploited 
by  the  Soviet   Union. 

"Work  out  over  the  longer  run  tacit  un- 
derstandings with  the  Soviets  as  to  the 
ground  rules  governing  our  competition 
throughout  the  world. 

"Close  out  any  crises  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble with  as  little  violence  as  consistent  with 
avoiding  any  net  loss  for  U3.  Interests." 

Warning  U.S.  policymakers  to  expect  and 
prepare  for  other  crises  similar  to  last  fairs 
missile  showdown  In  Cuba,  the  Bundy-Ro- 
stow  paper  presents  a  "grand  design"  for 
the  cautious  handling  of  such  war-threat- 
ening confrontatlooa.  stating: 

"Since  we  must  expect  a  series  of  crises 
which  the  Communists  will  systematically 
seek  to  exploit.  It  la  essential  that  we  not 
reward  this  Communist  technique  by  divert- 
ing attention  and  energies  from  the  long- 
term  policies  and  enterprise  on  which  ulti- 
mately, the  success  of  the  free  community 
depends. 

"We  must,  therefore  try  to  meet  these 
threata  In  ways  which.  If  possible,  reinforce 
the  long-term  direction  of  our  policy  and 
minimize  the  diversionary  consequences  of 
our  reactions 

'Thus,  the  Cuban  crises  should  be  used 
to  push  and  expand  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  in  Latin  America:  the  Berlin  crisis 
to  help  reaotve  the  debate  on  the  role  of 
conventional  and  nuclear  forces  in  NATO; 
and  the  Vietnamese  crisis  to  Increase  the  de- 
gree of  mutual  Involvement  and  support 
among  non-Communist  nations  In  the  area."" 
It  is  "against  this  background""  that  the 
Bundy-Rostow  document  asserts  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  is  using  his  secret  exchanges 
with  Khrushchev  "to  work  out  over  the 
longer  run  tacit  understandings  with  the 
Soviets  aa  to  the  ground  rules  governing 
oiu'  cofnpetltlon  throughout  the   world."" 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  stated  that  the  United  States 
was.  in  effect,  declaring  a  moratorium  on 


nuclear  testing,  in  order  '"to  make  clear 
our  good  faith  and  solemn  convictions  on 
the  matter." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  experience 
with  a  test  moratorium  with  the  Soviet 
Union;  and.  in  view  of  that  experience 
and  the  Soviet  duplicity  which  resulted, 
the  United  States  has  no  reason — nor 
is  it  the  proper  party — to  engage  in  an 
act  to  demonstrate  "good  faith. "  Indeed, 
a  unilateral  moratorium  at  this  point 
does  not  demonstrate  good  faith;  it  dem- 
onstrates gross  EuUibility. 

The  United  States  needs  to  conduct 
nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere  now,  to 
provide  our  Nation  with  an  effective  de- 
fense against  Soviet  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles;  to  provide  our  Na- 
tion with  a  certain  capability  to  pene- 
trate a  Soviet  missile  defense  employing 
nuclear  warheads;  to  assure  the  immu- 
nity of  our  second  strike  missile  systems 
to  a  surprise  enemy  nuclear  attack ;  and 
to  develop  specialized  nuclear  warheads 
to  defend  our  Nation  against  satellite 
bombs  and  other  terror  weapons  with 
which  the  free  world  has  l)een  threat- 
ened. 

Real  peace  can  be  maintained  only  if 
the  United  States  succeeds  in  keeping  a 
strategic  military  superiority  to  the  So- 
viets. 

This  superiority  we  are  in  danger  of 
losing;  and  under  the  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy pronounced  on  Monday,  we  will  sure- 
ly lose  strategic  superiority. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller,  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  nuclear  scientists  of  our 
day,  and  father  of  the  hydrogen  bomb, 
has  stated  that  the  proposed  test  ban 
treaty  'would  endanger  our  security  and 
help  the  Soviet  Union  in  its  plan  to  con- 
quer the  world." 

Mr.  President,  all  of  the  members  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  on  record 
as  being  opposed  to  the  current  propKJsal 
of  the  United  States  for  a  te.st-ban 
treaty 

It  was  reported  in  the  press  yester- 
day that  the  service  chiefs  are  also  op- 
posed to  the  moratorium  on  tests  in  the 
atmosphere,  which  the  President  an- 
nounced on  Monday.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  entitled  "Service 
Chiefs  Oppose  Air-Test  Moratorium" 
written  by  Richard  Pryklund.  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
for  June  12.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Service  Chiefs  Oppose  Air-Test  Moratorium 
(By  Richard  Fryklund) 
The  chiefs  of  staff  of  the  three  armed 
services  unanimously  opposed  President 
Kennedy's  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing 
In   the  atmosphere.   It  was  Ie«med  today. 

They  were  not  consulted  In  advance  about 
the  Presidents  announcement  Monday 
pledging  that  the  United  States  wUl  refrain 
from  further  atmospheric  testing  as  long 
as  no  other  nation  resumes  such  tests,  reli- 
able sources  repwrt. 

If  they  had  been  consulted,  they  would 
have  told  the  President  that  they  feel  tests 
are  necessary 

NO  PTTBLIC  STATEMEWTS 

The  service  chiefs  hare  no  plans  to  apeak 
out  publicly,  but  IT  asked  by  a  congressional 


committee.  Gen  Eaxle  G.  Wheeler.  Chief  r^ 
Staff  of  the  Army;  Adm.  George  W.  AndaT 
son.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  Qtn. 
CurtU  K.  LsMay.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  ^ 
Force,  reportedly  are  ready  to  say  It  u  vital 
to  American  security  to  continue  testing. 

Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  chairman  of  the 
Julnt  Chiefs  of  SUfT.  Is  reported  to  hav« 
stood  with  the  service  chiefs  In  past  private 
protests  against  moratorium  proposals,  but 
It  is  not  known  how  he  would  testify'  gpe. 
clftcally  on  the  Kennedy  plan. 

ClvUlan  leaders  In  the  Pentagon  will  b« 
split  if  they  are  asked  to  testify,  these  in- 
formed  sources  said. 

Delense  Secretary  McNamara  wUl  support 
a  moratorium  as  he  has  in  the  past.  But  at 
least  one  and  perhaps  all  of  the  service  Sec- 
retaries are  reported  ready  to  oppose  a 
moratorium. 

Up  until  this  week  the  position  of  Penta- 
gon leaders  on  testing  had  been  almost 
academic  because  the  Russians  had  been 
showing  no  signs  of  signing  any  agreement. 

THREI-NATION    TALKS 

On  Monday,  however.  Mr.  Kennedy  an- 
nounced  that  the  United  States,  Britain  and 
Russia  will  hold  high-level  discussions  In 
Moscow  In  July  on  a  test  ban.  and  he  said 
that  meanwhile  the  United  States  would 
not  test  In  the  atmosphere  If  other  countries 
refrain. 

His  plan  would  permit  underground, 
undersea  and  space  testing. 

A  similar  moratorium  was  tried  by  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower,  starting  In  the  fall  of 
1958.  He  pave  up  all  testing,  as  did  the 
Russians. 

In  September  1961  however,  the  Rus- 
sians suddenly  resumed  testing  with  the  big- 
gest explosions  ever  set  off  The  United 
States    then   started    a   long   series   of   tesu 

Both  sides  are  now  In  a  testing  lull. 

Tests  In  the  air  give  off  the  most  radioac- 
tivity and  therefore  have  been  the  particular 
target  of  persona  concerned  about  fallout 
At  the  same  time,  such  tests  are  the  most 
useful    In    the   development  of   weapons. 

The  service  chiefs  do  not  want  to  stop 
them,  largely  because  they  believe  there  la 
a  good  chance  that  the  Russlana  now  know 
more  than  we  do  about  the  possible  vulner- 
ability of  our  ICBM"a  to  enemy  near  mlssea. 

Military  men  point  out  that  alnce  the  last 
moratorium  was  ended  the  Russians  have 
.set  otf  three  times  the  number  of  explosions 
as  we  have.  Many  of  these  explosions  were 
monsters — up  to  58  megatons,  more  than 
twice  as  large  aa  any  the  United  States  hsi 
tested 

Apparently  some  of  the  explosions  were  In 
war  game  situations  where  they  were  used 
against  simulated  American  weapons. 

These  military  men  fear  the  Russians  may 
have  found  weaknesses  In  American  ICBM  In- 
stallations or  In  the  communications  and 
support  networks. 

American  tests  have  pitted  A-bombc 
against  some  of  the  compwiients  of  the 
American  ICBM  underground  '"silos."  but 
never  against  a  whole  sllo  and  \ts  supiwrt- 
Ing  equipment. 

It  Is  known,  however,  that  nuclear  ei- 
ploelons  create  electromagnetic  waves  which 
under  some  circumstances  can  disrupt  elec- 
trical equipment  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. If  American  ICBM"b  are  vulnerable, 
the  American  chiefs  do  not  want  the  Rus- 
sians to  be  the  only  ones  to  know  It. 

SEEK    "CLEAN"    BOMBS 

The  service  chiefs  are  also  Interested  in 
perfecting  "clean"  weapons — that  is.  bombs 
that  would  not  create  radioactive  fallout 
In  time  of  war.  antl-ICBM  weapons  and 
bigger  weapona. 

The  Russians  say  they  can  orbit  a  100- 
megaton  weapon,  and  their  tasta  have  in- 
dicated that  this  may  be  an  understatement 
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The  Chiefs  do  not  believe  these  would  be 
economical  weapons,  but  they  fear  they 
could  have  great  psychological  effect  whizz- 
ing over  American  and  foreign  cities.  The 
chiefs  want  to  be  able  to  match  the  stunt. 
All  of  these  weapons  advances  would  re- 
quire additional  testing  In  the  atmosphere. 

BEDS    GOT     JUMP 

Some  Of  the  Chiefs  believe  the  last  mora- 
torium was  disastrous  to  American  Interests. 
It  Is  argued  that  the  Russians  prepared  Im- 
portant tests  during  the  ban  and  may  even 
have  tested  underground  In  secret. 

After  the  Russians  broke  the  moratorium 
with  a  series  of  Important  tests,  the  United 
States  had  to  build  slowly  toward  major 
tests.  Therefore,  some  military  men  say, 
the  Russians  may  have  been  given  a  chance 
to  catch  up  or  move  ahead  in  some  weapons 
categories. 

The  basic  argument  for  a  moratorium  or 
complete  test  ban  Is  that  the  United  States 
Is  now  ahead  and  the  ban  would  freeze  that 
lead.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  took 
this  position  during  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  in  February. 

At  that  time,  the  three  service  chiefs  and 
service  secretaries,  under  questioning  by 
Senator  Symington.  Democrat,  of  Missouri, 
said  continued  atmospheric  testing  "is  nec- 
essary for  the  security  of  the  United  States 
•  •  •  under  the  present  circumstances." 

The  public  record  of  the  closed -session  tes- 
timony Indicates  they  were  not  asked  their 
reasons. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  President 
said: 

And  is  not  peace  In  the  last  analysis,  ba- 
sically a  matter  of  human  rights — the  right 
to  live  out  our  lives  without  fear  of  devasta- 
tion— the  right  to  breathe  air  as  nature  pro- 
vided It — the  right  of  future  generations  to 
a  healthy  existence. 

The  President  is  correct  in  his  analysis 
of  the  tragic  effects  which  a  nuclear  war 
would  bring  upon  mankind.  The  de- 
structive power  of  nuclear  weapons  must 
be  realistically  assessed  and  taken  into 
account,  which  fact  must  and  does  in- 
crease the  weight  of  responslbihty  of 
those  charged  with  averting  a  nuclear 
conflict. 
^  In  assessing  the  terrors  of  nuclear  war, 
'Xjwever.  the  President  would  do  well  to 
recall  the  words  of  President  Roosevelt. 
tha^^•All  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itself." 
We^ust  not  become  so  obsessed  by  the 
/ear  of  the  results  of  war  that  we  lose 
perspective  on  the  best  methods  for  pre- 
venting those  results.  War  cannot  be 
prevented  by  repeating  the  tragic  errors 
of  Munich  and  Yalta. 

The  genesis  of  the  no-win  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  goes  back  sev- 
eral years.  Just  last  month  the  distin- 
guished columnist,  Holmes  Alexander, 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and,  somewhere,  found  evidence 
that,  and  from  the  first  of  this  series- 
it  may  be  that  the  age  of  accommodation 
ended  last  May  8  when  the  President  told 
us  he  was  "not  at  all  hopeful"  about  getting 
a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  with  Russia. 

Mr.  Alexander's  hopeful  conclusion 
that  the  policy  of  accommodation  was 
at  an  end  has  proved  incorrect,  but  his 
analysis  of  the  policy  itself  is  very  en- 
lightening. Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  three  articles 
by  Mr.  Alexander  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
Cix 681 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kennedy's  Earlier  View  on  Test  Ban 

DiSAFPXARINC 

Washington. — It  may  be  that  the  age  of 
accommodation  ended  last  May  8  when  the 
President  told  us  he  was  "not  at  all  hopeful" 
about  getting  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  with 
Russia. 

This  Is  a  good  time  to  assess  the  dangerous 
and  deceptive  optimism  which  Mr.  Kennedy, 
as  candidate  and  later  as  President,  dangled 
like  an  eye-pleasing  bauble  before  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

In  a  way,  Mr.  Kennedy's  "hopefulness"  was 
a  much  more  perilous  and  unsubstantial 
promise  than  the  one  by  Candidate  Elsen- 
hower in  1952  when  he  said  that.  If  elected, 
""I  will  go  to  Korea."  Ike's  Implication  was 
that  he  would  find  a  way  to  stop  the  blood- 
letting of  that  Inconclusive  war  which  he 
had  chosen  not  to  win.  Ike  was  not  wrong 
In  the  hopefulness  he  spread.  The  Korean 
situation  did  have  a  solution,  although  not 
a  glorious  one,  and  Ike  found  It  In  the  cease- 
fire that  still  continues. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  nuclear  policy  statement 
was  made  October  B.  1960.  in  a  letter  to  for- 
mer Atomic  Energy  Commissioner  Thomas 
Murray.  As  to  the  Geneva  disarmament 
talks,  then  already  2  years  old,  Candidate 
Kennedy  said  that,  if  elected,  "I  intend  to 
prescribe  a  reasonable  but  definite  time  limit 
within  which  to  determine  whether  signifi- 
cant progress  Is  being  made."  The  Implica- 
tion was,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  often  verified  and 
repeated  it,  that  talks  would  stop  when  there 
was  no  further  hope  of  getting  a  treaty.  The 
talks  have  dragged  on  till  now,  continuing 
the  delusion  that  an  agreement  with  Russia 
is  a  possible  and  desirable  thing. 

Where  did  Mr.  Kennedy  come  by  this  delu- 
sion? Well,  shortly  after  the  1960  election, 
his  close  advisers.  Profs.  Jerome  Wlesner 
and  W.  W.  Rostow,  headed  for  Moscow  to  at- 
tend the  sixth  renewal  of  the  notorious  Pug- 
wash  conference.  Inspired  by  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell, originally  financed  by  Cjrrua  Eaton, 
attended  by  such  abject  accommodatlonlsts 
as  Linus  Pauling,  the  Pugwash  get-together 
of  peace-mongerlng  scientists  Is  like  the  fa- 
mous apf>ea£ement  conference  at  Munich 
raised  to  the  nth  power. 

Ranged  against  Rostow  and  Wlesner.  and 
some  other  American  volunteers,  from  No- 
vember 27-December  5,  1960,  was  a  phalanx 
of  21  Russian  scientists,  economists,  histo- 
rians, and  militarists.  Among  them  were 
Topchiev  and  Pederov,  Kapltza,  and  Emrly- 
anov.  top  figures  In  what  amounts  to  the 
Soviet  Ministry  of  Science.  General  Talen- 
ski  and  Admiral  Isakov  were  there  as  leading 
military  strategists.  All  the  Russian  dele- 
gates, along  with  representatives  from  Red 
China,  were  disciplined  servants  of  the  world 
Communist  state.  Rostow  and  Wlesner, 
though  representing  a  Presldent-to-be,  had 
no  authority  or  instructions  from  any  branch 
of  the  American  Nation.  All  confrontations 
of  Americans  and  their  enemies  are  contests 
of  sorts.  In  this  one,  our  side  was  untrained 
and  overmatched   to  say  the  least. 

Back  from  this  strange  conclave,  Rostow 
and  Wlesner  entered  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration as  Intimate  policy  advisers  to  the 
President.  They  had  brought  home,  as  was 
subsequently  learned,  the  fragile,  all  but 
Inexpressible  belief  that  Russia  would  wel- 
come a  ban  on  nuclear  testing — If  only  she 
could  trust  the  United  States,  and  If  only  we 
could  understand  the  U.S.S.R. 

Por  nearly  3  years,  Mr.  Kennedy  has  pur- 
sued the  wlll-o'-the-wlsp  that  came  from 
Moscow  with  his  unofficial  emissaries.  Was 
It  loosed  in  their  brains  by  the  Kremlin's 
sorcerers?  Was  It  hatched  in  visions  of 
world  peace  or  In  nightmares  of  world  war? 


In  any  event,  Mr.  Kennedy  has  tried  mightily 
to  coax  Bussla  into  loving  and  trusting  us, 
so  that  communism  and  democracy  can  lie 
down  together  in  green  pastures  of  disarma- 
ment. 

A  likely  thought.  We'd  better  be  glad 
that  President  Kennedy  la  finished  with  it. 

(From  the  Holmes  Alexander  Gazette, 
May  22.   1963) 

Public  Isn't  Intormed  oh 

SiNO-SoviET  Split 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington. — American  policy  on  the 
Slno-Soviet  split  is  well  understood  in  admin- 
istration circles  and  is  occasionally  Imparted 
to  congressional  leaders — for  their  acceptance 
rather  than  for  their  approval. 

The  result  Is  a  great  gap  of  Ignorance  In 
the  minds  of  the  American  people,  who  are 
not  as  Informed  as  they  might  be  If  the 
policy  were  openly  debated.  Perhaps  the 
only  way  to  Inform  the  people  la  through  the 
paraphrasing  of  certain  Ideas  which.  If  put 
together,  would  spell  out  the  policy  on  which 
this  phase  of  the  cold  war  Is  being  conducted. 

The  administration  Is  tiptoeing  around  the 
perimeter  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  split,  careful 
not  to  frighten  either  the  Russians  or  the 
Chinese,  but  trying  to  give  credence  to  Khru- 
shchev's plan  for  nibbling  the  free  world  to 
death  and  trying  to  divert  Mao's  outspoken 
plan  for  a  warlike  crash. 

Por  example,  our  military  support  of  the 
South  Vietnam  regime  does  give  credibility 
to  Khrushchev's  contention  that  "wars  of 
liberation"  are  a  substitute  for  a  big  war  be- 
tween the  free  world  and  world  communism. 
As  long  as  we  are  willing  to  fight  In  the  bush, 
and  not  to  use  heavy  bombardment  by  the 
Air  Force  or  Navy,  we  strengthen  Khru- 
shchev's argument  against  Mao's  argument. 
But  do  we  dare  win  In  South  Vietnam  any 
more  than  we  dared  to  win  In  Korea?  At 
best,  we  are  playing  for  a  stalemate  which 
will  establish  in  southeast  Asia  much  the 
same  situation  we  have  In  the  Florida  Strait, 
the  Formosa  Strait,  at  the  demilitarized  zone 
in  Korea  and  at  the  Berlin  wall.  We  are 
playing  for  surcease  of  aggression,  but  not 
for  victory. 

There  Is  within  the  administration,  though 
I  hope  not  at  the  top,  the  Idea  of  a  nego- 
tiated withdrawal  from  the  off-China  Islanda 
of  Quemoy  and  Matsu.  As  a  candidate,  Mr. 
Kennedy  listened  to  his  advisers  In  appease- 
ment and  spoke  of  shucking  off  our  respon- 
sibility for  these  strategic  positions.  As 
President,  he  married  himself  to  the  Elsen- 
hower policy  of  defending  these  Islands.  But 
today  there  are  nervous  glances  toward  Red 
Chlna"s  future  as  a  military  power,  and  there 
is  talk  of  abandonment  of  Quemoy-Matsu 
before  Red  China  can  brandish  a  massive 
threat. 

Going  In  lock  step  with  this  counsel  of 
retreat  is  advice  coming  to  the  President  that 
we  should  foster  trade  and  cultural  exchange 
between  Red  China  and  allies  and  neutrals, 
although  the  climate  Is  not  right  for  our 
own  participation.  And,  of  course,  we  must 
never  say  "Never"  to  Red  China's  aspira- 
tions for  UN  membership.  There  is.  how- 
ever, no  Intention  of  deserting  Nationalist 
China,  which  has  succeeded  beyond  expec- 
tations. 

Another  phase  of  the  policy  for  making 
Khrushchev  look  good  as  a  relative  peace- 
monger  lies  In  our  attitude  toward  East 
Eurojje.  Although  the  peoples  of  these  an- 
cient countries  are  Involuntarily  Immured 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  the  Idea  Is  to  make 
their  satellite  governments  seem  respectable. 
To  this  end,  American  officials  are  forbidden 
to  denounce  the  fake  "people's  democracies" 
of  East  Europe.  Congress  Is  asked  to  aid 
Poland  and  "TUgoslavla,  and  Western  Kurope 
Is  encouraged  to  trade  with  Cut  OoTnany, 
which  might  otherwise  collapse. 
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American  policy.  th«?n,  is  aimed  to  coexist 
with  both  RuMla  and  Red  China,  although 
favoring  the  former  The  hope  is  for  a 
stretchout  of  peace,  but  not  for  economic, 
diplomatic    or    military    victory. 

Would  the  American  people  approve  such 
a  policy  if  they  knew  about  It?  One  way 
to  find  out.  perhaps  the  only  way.  would  be 
in  an  historic  debate  This  could  happen 
If  some  bold  Senator,  such  as  Dodd.  Keating 
or  Ooldwater.  took  the  matter  to  the  Senate 
noor.  Or  It  could  happen  next  year  (which 
might  be  very  late  indeed)  if  the  Republi- 
cans make  the  policy  a  central  issue  of  the 
Presidential    election 


JlOl 


Diplomacy  in  the  Dahk  Is  New  Policy   of 
THE  UN  mm  States 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 
Washington.— One    big    difference    begins 
to    emerge    between    American    peaceseeklng 
in  the  fifties   and   in   the  sixties      It  is  the 
difference  between  the  cellar  and  the  sum- 
mit. 

President  Kennedy  as  Senator  and  presi- 
dential candidate  saw  his  predecessor  mouse- 
trapped  into  meeting  with  Bulganln  and 
Khrushchev  at  Geneva  and  saw  him  humU- 
lated  by  Khrushchev's  crude  snub  In  Parts. 
Mr  Kennedy's  one  meeting  with  Khrushchev 
in  Vienna  confirmed  his  skepticism  of  top- 
level  conferences  with  the  enemy.  It  is  now 
the  administrations  firm  policy  to  avoid 
both  confrontation  and  camaraderie  with  en- 
emy potentates.  Any  personal  meeting  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Russian  Premier 
would  now  be  an  act  of  last  resort. 

But  the  President  does  have  a  peace  plan 
It  goes  forward  partly  In  the  open,  partly 
under  diplomatic  cover  That  part  which 
the  American  people  see  is  the  unhappy  at- 
tempt to  find  a  disarmament  formula.  The 
part  usually  hidden  from  public  view,  and 
therefore  capable  of  producing  welcome  and 
unwelcome  surprises,  takes  the  form  of  of- 
ficial but  unannounced  policy  attitudes  to- 
ward Soviet  Russia. 

One  such  attitude  has  a  certain  19th  cen- 
tury structure  in  that  It  recognizes  Russia's 
right  as  a  major  power  to  spheres  of  influ- 
ence. It  Is  the  opposite  of  Secretary  Ehilles' 
liberation  doctrine  for  East  Europe.  It 
concedes  Communist  occupation  of  that  area 
as  a  means  to  peace  There  is  no  longer 
even  the  theoretical  threat  that  we  would 
intervene  to  support  the  kind  of  uprisings 
in  East  Germany.  Poland,  and  Hungary 
which  rocked  Khrushchev's  early  regime  in 
the  mld-flftles  By  the  same  token  no 
hope  is  held  forth  to  the  captive  peoples. 

The  thinking  on  East  Europe,  and  else- 
where, is  that  passivity  on  our  part  is  the 
way  to  exploit  Russia's  mellowing  as  a  suc- 
cessful industrial  and  political  nation.  This 
is  how  we  show  approval  of  the  Kremiln's 
milder  treatment  of  the  satellites,  and  is  the 
way  we  work  toward  relaxation  of  interna- 
tional tensions.  But  in  the  ceUar  we  make 
concessions  lo  communism  that  would  be 
unthinkable  at  the  summit.  Public  opinion 
remains  muted  because  it  is  not  Informed. 
In  an  atmosphere  of  relaxed  tensions,  if  it 
ever  comes,  the  policy  calls  for  increased  co- 
operative activities  between  the  United 
States  and  USSR  Public  health  Is  a  field 
already  marked  for  Joint  operations  between 
America  and  Russia.  The  administration 
hopes  for  peaceful  and  atomic  energy,  as  well 
as  in  stepped-up  cultural  exchanges. 

The  hot  line  communication  system  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  the  Kremlin  is 
another  substitute  for  summitry.  It  avoids 
publicity  and  pageantry,  but  permits  sotto 
voce  diplomacy.  It  carries  the  Implication 
that  we  are  always  ready  to  make  a  conces- 
sion in  order  to  quiet  a  crisis.  With  PTance 
out  on  the  edge  of  the  Western  Alliance,  and 
Britain  heading  toward  neutralism  under  a 
Labor  government.  It  Ls  anticipated  that 
there  must  be  many  more  direct  dealings  be- 
tween   this   country   and   Russia.     Should   a 


fire-eater  such  as  Willy  Brandt  succeed 
Adenauer  as  West  German  Chancellor,  pre- 
cautions will  be  taken,  by  direct  but 
medium-level  methods,  to  assure  that  we  are 
not  dragged  Into  war.  But.  again,  the 
wheeling  and  dealing  is  for  the  cellar,  not  for 
the  summit. 

No  President  could  do  otherwise  than  be  a 
peace  seeker  Cellar  diplomacy  is  not  in  it- 
self a  disgraceful  thing  But  there  seems  to 
be  no  reciprocity  In  the  peace-seeking  policy. 
If  sphere  of  Influence  is  a  workable  arrange- 
ment, it  should  work  both  ways.  Russia 
should  be  as  hands  off  In  Cuba  as  we  are  In 
Hungary  If  the  cold  war  can  be  liquidated 
by  concessions,  there  should  be  a  fair  ex- 
change of  these. 

Nobody  would  want  a  repetition  of  our 
prestige  losses  at  the  summit  meetings,  but 
these  mistakes  were  made  in  the  open. 
They  were  subject  to  public  judgment. 
They  may  be  one  reason  why  the  American 
people  defeated  Mr  El.senhower's  chosen  suc- 
cessor. The  danger  of  secret  covenants, 
secretly  arrived  at.  does  not  seem  the  lesser 
of  evils.  The  real  change  that  we  need  is  a 
switchover  from  defensive  to  offensive  di- 
plomacy.    And  this  Is  nowhere  in  sight 

Mr.  THURMOND.  For  over  a  year, 
the  executive  branch  has  refused  to  re- 
veal the  contents  of  the  Rostow  policy 
paper  to  either  the  Congress  or  the 
public.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  now  revealed  a  major  portion 
of  the  fundamental  positions  of  the 
Rostow  paper  in  his  speech  at  American 
University.  Some  comments  concerning 
the  Rostow  policy  paper  have  been 
printed  in  the  press,  of  course,  and.  in 
my  opinion,  two  of  the  most  accurate  of 
these  articles  were  written  by  Mr.  Wil- 
lard  Edwards  and  published  in  June 
1962.  For  convenience  in  comparing  the 
President's  speech  with  reports  on  the 
Rostow  paper.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  articles  written  by  Mr.  Edwards 
on  June  17  and  18.  1962.  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


e  IS 


They  quarrel  with  the  contention  thAf 
conciliation  can  be  as  important  as  a  stron* 
defense  in  future  relations  with  the  Kremlin 

Leading  sponsor  of  the  plan,  which  hw 
been  more  than  a  year  In  preparation  u 
Walt  W  Rostow.  State  Department  counselor 
and  Chairman  of  Its  Policy  Planning  Board 
He  acknowledges  that  a  strong  "educational- 
campaign  will  be  needed  to  sell  Conin-eM 
and  the  public  if  the  proposals  are  iTiMn 
offlcial  sanction  *      ° 
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(From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  June  17.   196'21 
Drait   Foreign   Policy   Revision   Bowing  to 
Reds     Based  on  Theory    Soviet  Union  Is 
Mellowing" 

(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington. — A  master  plan  for  historic 
changes  in  US  foreign  policy  has  been 
readied  for  President  Kennedy's  considera- 
tion 

It  embraces  the  theme  that  the  Soviet 
Unions  domestic  and  foreign  policies  are 
mellowing  and  the  way  Is  open  for  mean- 
ingful agreement  between  the  Communist 
and  non-Communist  worlds. 

This  proposed  guide  for  future  decisions 
by  the  President  and  the  National  Security 
Council,  the  Nation's  highest  strategy  group, 
advances  these  theories 

Russia's  leaders  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Soviet 
Union  can  defeat  the  other  in  the  world  of 
the  future 

riND   NO  basis  for   it 

Both  the  United  States  and  Russia  are 
losing  power  and  authority  in  their  respec- 
tive areas  and  an  area  of  "overlapping  in- 
terests" Is  developing  in  which  mutually 
profitable  agreements  may  be  negotiated 

Envisioning,  as  it  does.  Communist  aban- 
donment of  the  goal  of  world  conquest,  this 
blueprint  for  future  strategy  has  aroused 
heated  dispute  from  military  leaders  and  in- 
telligence agencies  who  can  detect  no  evi- 
dence to  support  Its  assumptions. 


SHAPES     CAMPAIGN     SPEECHES 

Compiled  under  Rostow  s  supervision  the 
strategy  plan  represenUs  the  work  of  riianv 
officials  in  the  White  House,  State,  Treasury 
and  Defense  Departments.  It  has  been  stead 
Uy  revised  and  edited  down  from  an  original 
volume  of  285  pages  to  a  shorter  draft 

Despite  a  host  of  contributors,  the  plan 
bears  the  Rostow  stamp.  A  former  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Rostow.  45.  Is  the  President's 
top  foreign  policy  adviser.  He  played  a  ma- 
jor role  in  shaping  Kennedy's  foreign  policy 
speeches  In  the  Presidential  campaign  and 
was  deputy  special  assistant  to  the  President 
until  he  took  over  his  present  State  Depart- 
ment post  last  December  6 

Rostow's  brand  of  philosophy,  not  con- 
cealed  in  books,  articles,  theses,  and  speeches 
m  recent  years,  has  always  envisioned  the 
evolution  of  Soviet  Russia  into  a  mature 
state  which  will  come  to  realize  the  outdat- 
Ing  of  the  Marxian  theory  of  the  claa 
struggle  as  the  moving  force  In  history. 

FOR   A    NEW    YOUNG    PRESIDENT 

As  long  ago  as  1956.  he  voiced  confidence 
that  Communist  leaders  In  the  next  decaU* 
would  mend  their  ways  and  In  1958  he  wa« 
depleting  Russia  as  about  ready  to  enter 
the  age  of  high  mass  consumption  reached 
by  the  United  States  a  quarter  century 
earlier.  ' 

He  has  now  translated  this  optimistic  con- 
viction into  a  blueprint  for  basic  national 
security  policy,  designed  to  govern  future 
decisions  at  the  highest  levels 

It  is  a  conception  calculated  to  stimulate 
and  enthuse  a  new.  young  President  who 
could  insure  a  secure  place  in  history  as  the 
American  leader  who  brought  peace  to  the 
world,  ending  not  only  the  dread  potentiali- 
ties of  nuclear  conflict,  but  the  harassmenU 
of  cold  war  conflicts  which  drain  the  econ- 
omy. 

NOT  A  SHRED  OF  PROOF 

It  Is  also  a  theory  which  has  stirred  many 
in  the  Government's  intelligence  agencies J<» 
alarm      They  report  not  a  scrap  of  hard  <it» 
to   support    the   roseate   assumptions  ■•the 
State  Department  planner.  v 

They  note  no  lessening  of  Communisti. 
translgence  nor  of  grim  determination  ', 
bury'  the  free  world  They  see  in  the 
Rostow  recommendations  a  total  misconcep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy; a  naive  brushing  off  uf  Us  treachery 
as  evidenced  in  a  long  history  of  broken 
treaties  and  agreements  while  steadily  pur- 
suing  the   goal   of   world   conq>iest 

Rostow  believes  that  Premier  NlklUi  Khru- 
shchev of  Russia  and  his  ass(x;lates  do  not 
want  a  major  war  He  concedes  their  desire 
for  a  total  victory  for  communism  but  he 
glimpses  changes  beneath  the  surface  of  old 
Communist  objectives  and  a  wlliingnese 
among  some  in  Russia  to  m(xllfy  old  ideo- 
logical formulas  in  the  light  of  changing 
reality. 

UNn-ED    STATES    ON     WANE.     HE    SAYS 

Neither  Russia  nor  the  United  States  la 
going  to  dominate  this  century,  he  contends. 
To  those  who  speak  of  a  victory  or  win  policy 
in  the  cold  war,  he  retorts  that  neither  of 
the  great  leading  nations  will  win  over  the 
other.  Capitalism  will  not  triumph  over 
socialism.  Rather,  the  victory  will  be  one 
of  men  and  nations  voluntarily  cooperating 
under  the  principles  of  the  United  Natlona 
Charter. 


"And   we  deeply   believe   this   victory   will 

popje on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain,"  he 

concludes 

The  policy  outline  pictures  the  United 
States  and  Russia  as  two  aging  combatants, 
both  showing  signs  of  waning  prestige  and 


power 


There  is  a  diffusion  of  power  away 


from  Moscow  within  the  Communist  bloc, 
It  asserts,  and  away  from  the  United  States 
within  the  free  world. 

In  lesser  degree,  the  evolution  theory  is 
also  applied  to  Red  China  and  the  same  con- 
cilUtory  tactics  are  advocated.  The  Chinese 
Communists  can  be  encouraged  to  evolution 
into  a  peaceful  state  by  showing  them  we 
have  no  aggressive  Intentions. 

Possibilities  should  be  explored  for  ex- 
panding contacts  with  Red  China,  placing  it, 
according  to  one  objector,  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 

CANNOT   PROMOTE    A    SPLIT 

There  Is  no  final  bar  to  entrance  of  Com- 
munist China  into  more  normal  relations 
with  the  United  States  if  they  are  prepared 
to  modify  present  policies,  the  policy  paper 
asserts.  In  the  meantime,  unnecessary 
provocations  should  be  avoided  and  Informal 
negoUations  pursued. 

There  is  little  that  the  United  States  can 
do  to  promote  a  Slno-Sovlet  split,  the  paper 
contends. 

The  proposed  foreign  policy  guidebook 
does  not  suggest  any  weakening  of  national 
defense  and  Includes  recommendations  for  a 
greater  buildup  of  the  Nation's  capacity  to 
wage  conventional  warfare. 

It  estimates  Soviet  policy  as  designed  to 
avoid  any  actions  which  would  bring  about 
a  nuclear  war.  ruling  out  the  belief  of  many 
military  leaders  that  the  Communists  will 
strike  whenever  they  think  they  can  de- 
stroy us. 

WE    WILL   WAIT   TO    BE    HIT 

Any  idea  of  the  United  States  contemplat- 
ing a  "first  strike"  is  ruled  out.  Planning 
In  that  direction  Is  not  relevant  since  the 
United  States  does  not  plan  to  initiate  a  nu- 
clear attack  on  Communist  nations.  Mili- 
tary men  assail  this  section  as  against  all 
sound  principles  of  war  for  which  planning 
against   all    contingencies    is   essential. 

Despite  all  rebuffs  to  date,  strenuous  ef- 
forts should  be  continued  to  get  an  tigree- 
ment  on   limited    arms    control,   the   policy 
paper  recommends.    It  Is  suggested  that  the 
United  States  might  advance  a  program  not 
Sriuiring  formal  negotiations, 
-^aln,  objectors   to  this  recommendation 
^j':)ed,  the  proposal  totally  disregards  the 
natal*  °'  '^*  Communist  enemy.     Any  In- 
iQ^atlon  furnished  to  Communists  will  be 
,.jd  against   us   and   any   such   action   will 
never  change  their  basic  alms. 

REDS  GOING   PEACEFUL 

Since  both  arms  control  planning  and  re- 
search and  military  planning  are  directed 
toward  national  security,  the  strategy  out- 
line asserts,  they  should  be  Integrated.  Gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament  is  a  goal 
which  must  never  be  ot>scured. 

There  was  objection  from  military  men 
to  inclusion  of  this  section.  They  argued 
that  the  nature  of  communism  Is  disregarded 
In  a  process  of  reasoning  which  contends 
that  the  United  States  will  be  secure  in  a 
disarmed  world. 

In  seeming  answer  to  these  contentions, 
the  proposed  policy  emphasizes  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Soviet  policy  will  evolve  into 
a  peaceful  state. 

Even  if  Communist  leaders  are  unwilling 
to  share  the  United  States  image  of  the 
world's  future  in  the  degree  necessary  to 
negotiate  major  arms  reduction  programs, 
they  may  come  to  realize  the  dangers  of 
accident,  miscalculation,  and  failure  of 
communications  and  thus  be  willing  to  Join 
the  United  States  in  limited  measures  to 
reduce  those  dangers. 


MORX  POWER  rOR  KENNKOT 

In  the  field  of  Presidential  control  of  the 
strategic  forces,  the  recommendation  Is  for 
a  wider  range  of  plans.  Involving  Increased 
control,  under  centralised  military  command, 
in  accordance  with  Presidential  decisions. 

Detailed  plans  are  advocated  for  initial 
use  of  nuclear  weap>ons  in  periods  of  great 
tension  in  order  that  they  may  be  responsive 
to  jjolitlcal  decisions  by  the  President. 

The  problem  of  executive  authority,  in  case 
of  the  President's  incapacity,  is  also  discussed. 

This  disturbed  former  President  Elsen- 
hower but  Congress  Ignored  his  request  for 
a    legislative   solution. 

The  danger  has  been  noted  of  the  possibil- 
ity that  appointed  officials  could  assume  the 
powers  of  the  President  Instead  of  officials 
responsible  to  the  electorate. 

AWAITS    OFFICIAL    STATUS 

The  Rostow  document  awaits  offlcial  status. 
When  Undersecretary  of  State  George  W. 
Ball  was  before  a  special  Senate  armed  serv- 
ices subcommittee  last  week,  a  demand  was 
made  upon  him  for  production  of  the 
strategy  outline. 

Ball  protested  that  the  papers  were  "a 
working  draft,"  not  representing  "settled 
views"  and  not  approved  by  either  the  Presi- 
dent or  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk.  In 
their  present  incomplete  form,  he  said,  they 
should  not  be  Inspected  by  a  congressional 
group. 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond.  Democrat,  of 
South  Carolina,  noted  several  leaks  to  the 
press  In  the  last  3  months  which  hinted  at 
some  of  the  provisions  in  the  document. 
Senator  Stennis,  Democrat,  of  Mississippi, 
lamented  that  Congress  was  always  "the  last 
to  know"  about  some  Government  policies. 

The  reason  for  these  leaks  was  disclosed  In 
the  policy  document  Itself.  This  and  addi- 
tional details  of  the  proposed  guide  to  foreign 
policy  will  be  disclosed  In  a  following  article. 


(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  18.  1962] 

Soft  Red  Line  Must  Be    Sold — Rostow 

(By  WlUard  Edwards) 

Washington,  June  17. — A  sjratematlc  pub- 
licity campaign  will  be  necessary  to  sell  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  on  the  merits 
of  a  bold  new  foreign  policy  advocating  con- 
ciliation of  Russia,  a  state  department  plan- 
ner has  advised. 

The  problem  of  this  "gap"  between  gov- 
ernment and  popular  thinking  is  tackled  with 
candor  by  Walt  W.  Rostow.  chairman  of  the 
State  Department's  policy  planning  board  In 
his  draft  of  a  master  plan  which  awaits 
President  Kennedy's  consideration. 

The  new  policy,  the  work  of  a  number  of 
experts  in  government  under  Rostow's  super- 
vision, is  based  upon  the  theory  that  Russian 
domestic  and  foreign  policies  have  mellowed 
during  the  post-Stalln  period.  It  holds  the 
way  has  been  opened  for  cooperation  between 
the  Communist  and  noncommunist  worlds. 

education    is   needed 

Since  the  evidence,  in  the  form  of  deeds 
and  words  by  Soviet  leaders,  runs  directly 
contrary  to  this  assumption,  Congress  and 
the  people,  the  Rostow  outline  confesses, 
must  be  educated  to  acceptance  of  a  fresh 
approach. 

In  typical  State  Department  parlance,  this 
can  be  accomplished  by  "systematic  expKJsl- 
tlon  in  forms  appropriate  for  public  presen- 
tation." The  term  "Indoctrination"  is 
avoided. 

One  of  the  appropriate  methods  of  public 
enlightenment,  favored  highly  by  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  Is  the  newspaper  leak. 
This  Involves  funnellng  of  selected  informa- 
tion to  favored  reporters. 

cite  outmoded  policies 

Although  the  Rostow  document  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  confidential  and  described  by  a 
State  Department  spokesman  as  a  working 


draft,  hints  of  its  contents  have  been  leaked 
In  the  last  3  months  to  three  newspyapen,  a 
news  magazine,  and  a  syndicated  column. 
The  resulting  articles.  In  the  main,  feature 
it  as  a  precise,  balanced,  and  complete  mas- 
ter plan  of  global  objectives  and  strategies 
which  would  replace  old  policies,  manu- 
factured under  crisis  conditions. 

These  inspired  stories  lacked  detail,  in 
most  instances,  but  stressed  the  need  for 
replacement  of  policies  left  over  from  the 
Elsenhower  administration.  The  existence 
of  ambiguities  had  permitted  dispute  be- 
tween partisans  of  different  concepts  and 
contributed  to  varying  Interpretations  of 
policy,  they  noted. 

HINT    ON   A -STRATEGY 

One  "leak"  was  definite,  however,  In  re- 
porting a  provision  that  the  United  States 
would  never  strike  the  first  nuclear  blow 
unless  it  were  faced  with  a  massive  conven- 
tional assault,  such  as  a  full-scale  Invasion  of 
Western  Europe. 

Another  revealed  proposed  new  policies  for 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  two  Chinas 
on  the  mainland  and  Formosa. 

Speeches  and  statements  by  administra- 
tion spokesmen  to  condition  Congress  and 
the  public  to  the  new  policy  are  also  sug- 
gested in  the  Rostow  document.  Rostow  has 
set  a  good  example  In  this  respect.  In  a 
number  of  addresses,  he  has  stated  his  con- 
viction that  neither  the  United  States  nor 
Russia  can  win  the  cold  war,  that  capitalism 
will  not  triumph  over  communism,  and  that 
the  fate  of  the  world  will  be  settled  by  forces 
now  at  work  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. 

SEES   NEW   LINEUP 

In  a  speech  June  3  at  Minneapolis.  Rostow 
said ; 

"It  Is  sometimes  asked  if  our  policy  is  a 
no-win  policy.  Our  answer  Is  this — we  do 
not  expect  this  planet  to  be  forever  split  be- 
tween a  Communist  bloc  and  a  free  world. 
We  expect  this  planet  to  organize  itself  In 
time  on  the  principles  of  voluntary  coopera- 
tion among  Indepenflent  nation  states  dedi- 
cated to  human  freedom.  We  expect  the 
principle  that  'governments  derive  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed'  to 
triumph  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  curtain. 

"It  win  not  be  a  victory  of  the  United 
States  over  Russia.  It  will  be  a  victory  of 
men  and  nations  over  the  forces  that  wish 
to  entrap  and  to  exploit  their  revolutionary 
aspirations." 

In  another  speech  to  the  si>eclal  warfare 
school  at  Port  Bragg,  N.C.,  he  voiced  the 
same  sentiments  and  added:  "It  will  not  be 
a  victory  of  capitalism  over  socialism." 

Two  years  ago,  in  a  California  speech,  he 
outlined  Russia's  fears  that  other  nations 
would  get  the  nuclear  bomb,  calling  the  pros- 
pect of  nuclear  weapons  in  Chinese  hands  "a 
latent  nightmare"  for  the  Kremlin. 

RUSSIA   OUR  ALLY 

He  saw  In  this  a  possibility  that  Russia 
might  find  "the  only  logical  course  is  to  make 
a  common  cause  with  the  United  States  to 
establish  a  minimum  framework  of  order." 

Thus,  Rostow's  policy  draft  contains  few 
surprises  to  students  of  his  record.  He  is 
aware  of  the  Initial  lack  of  popular  accept- 
ance which  will  greet  its  unfolding.  Sug- 
gested In  the  draft  Is  a  shifting  of  emphasis, 
particularly  In  the  public  consciousness,  from 
the  problem  of  opposing  Communist  aggres- 
sion to  exploiting  opportunities  in  building 
and  extending  "a  community  of  free  nations." 

These  "opportunities  "  are  described  in  the 
document  as  growing  from  a  gathering  his- 
torical trend  toward  fragmentation  in  the 
Communist  bloc  and  some  relaxation  of  in- 
ternal controls  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites. 

Thus,  Communist  regimes  and  peoples  are 
to  be  dealt  with  in  terms  of  "overlapping 
interest,"  a  phrase  which  is  also  popular  with 
Rostow  In  public  statements. 
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The  US.  Information  agency  must  be  used 
abroad  to  define  and  dramailze  the  "limited 
but  real  areas  of  overlapping  Interest*"  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  govern- 
ments and  peoples,  the  paper  asserts. 

Students  of  Communist  policy  eye  this 
alleged  intertwining  of  Interests  with  strong 
doubt,  noting  that  Communists  have  never 
admitted  any  interest  which  lies  outside 
world  domination. 

One  theme  is  consistent  in  the  proposed 
strategy  plan — continuing  communication 
with  Russia.  Informal  and  formal,  direct  and 
Indirect,  must  be  maintained  in  order  to  dis- 
pel its  fears  of  the  United  States  and  give 
It  a  clear  understanding  of  our  peaceful  In- 
tentions. 

Rising  tensions  or  the  pleas  of  our  allies 
or  of  the  American  public  must  be  ignored 
In  any  crisis  with  Russia  The  temptation 
must  be  avoided  to  prolong  or  expand  any 
crisis  In  an  effort  to  degrade  or  embarrass 
the  Soviets  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

The  Soviet  Union,  the  paper  advises,  must 
be  granted  its  status  as  a  great  power  and 
induced,  by  word  and  deed,  to  fuller  partici- 
pation and  influence  in  the  community  of 
free  nations  if  its  leaders  show  a  genuine 
Interest  and  will  for  such  constructive  con- 
sideration. 

EASY  ON  SATELLITES 

Gentle  treatment  of  the  satellite  nations 
IS  advocated  No  official  attacks  should  be 
made  against  their  regimes,  whatever  the 
provocation,  and  even  criticism  should  be 
softened.  Western  Europe,  at  the  same  time, 
must  be  encouraged  to  closer  relationship 
with  the  satellites  and  urged  to  furnish  aid 
to  them. 

Blast  Germany,  the  policy  draft  says,  can- 
not be  forever  insulated  from  dealings  with 
the  United  States  and  business  must  be 
transacted  with  them 

Above  all.  no  encouragement  or  support 
must  be  given  to  armed  uprisings  In  eastern 
Europe.  This  Is  a  continuance  of  policy  in 
existence  for  several  years. 

These  proposals,  one  critic  noted,  will  In 
effect  recognize  the  satellites.  Including  East 
Germany,  as  legitimate  regimes,  disregard  the 
principle  of  self-determination,  and  cause 
the  captive  peoples  to  lose  all  hope  of  free- 
ing themselves  from  communist  rule. 

A   POPULAR    WORD 

The  plan  Is  concerned  with  the  promotion 
Of  rapid  industrial  growth  and  full  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States.  Unless  there  Is 
great  prosperity  here,  it  noted,  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  obtain  congressional  and 
popular  consent  for  allocation  of  resources  to 
International  purposes  or  liberal  trade 
adjustments. 

The  word  modernization"  appears  fre- 
quently in  the  plan  In  relation  to  the  de- 
velopment of  nations.  The  strength  of 
International  communism,  it  states,  can  best 
be  sapped  by  strengthening  the  perform- 
ance of  the  free  commtinlty  through  "mod- 
ernization "  Opponents  of  the  policy  draft 
have  suggested  that  "modernization'  may  be 
a  synonym  for  "Democratic  socialization  " 

The  United  States  must  expand  Its  par- 
ticipation in  institutions  and  organizations 
"which  transcend  the  independent  powers 
of  the  nation-state,  '  the  outline  proposes. 

It  seeks  progressive  moves  toward  a  legal 
order  which  lays  down  and  enforces  essential 
rules  of  conduct  In  Interstate  relations  which 
win  "provide  sure  and  equlUble  means  for 
the  settlement  of  International  disputes  " 

Again.  In  arguments  over  this  proposal.  It 
was  noted  that  it  presupposes  Comxnunlst 
submission  to  the  law.  One  expert  recalled 
the  sardonic  comment  made  by  the  late  An- 
drei Y.  Vlshlnsky.  chief  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations.  He  once  told  the  UN.: 
"What  laws?  We  make  our  own.  We  do 
not  abide  by  bourgeoisie  laws." 
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SEEKS    MODERN    ALLIES 

On  balance,  the  draft  asserts.  American 
interests  will  be  better  served  by  leaning 
toward  nations  with  modern  ideas  rather 
than  sticking  to  old  allies  with  outmoded 
notions.  The  paper  identines  neither  the 
modern  states  nor  the  old  friends,  conced- 
ing no  general  rule  can  cover  this  situation. 

As  a  final  touch,  the  policy  paper  suggests 
that  denial  of  foreign  aid  can  be  as  useful 
as  supplying  it.  In  Laos,  where  aid  was  with- 
drawn to  force  a  coalition  with  Communists, 
this  policy  has  already  been  implemented.  It 
was   noted 

Mr.  THURMOND.     The  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States,  pronounced  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Monday 
at   American   University,   is   doomed   to 
failure,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  ig- 
nores the  nature  and  the  purposes  of  the 
Communist   beast       It    is   based   on   an 
assessment  of  the  Communists  derived 
from  a  mirror  imajje — that  is.  the  inten- 
tions and  motivations  of  the  Communists 
are  assessed  by  trying  to  deteimine  what 
non-Communists,  such  as  we.  would  do 
under  similar  circumstances     Whatever 
else  we  may  say  about  them,  and  how- 
ever much  we  may  reexamine  our  atti- 
tude toward  the  Soviets,  we  should  cer- 
tainly realize  that  the  Communists  are 
a  breed  apart.    They  seek  not  only  to  rule 
the  world,   and  to  change  the  existing 
world  order,  but  they  also  seek  to  remake 
mankind  into  a  mold  of  their  own  choos- 
ing.   By  their  own  words  and  acts,  they 
seek  to  improve  on  the  handiwork  of  God. 
Any  policy  which  is  based  on  the  fal- 
lacious concept  that  we  can  judge  the 
Communists  by  what  we  would  do  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  by  the  mo- 
tivations   by    which    a    non-Communist 
would  act  and  leact  to  circumstances,  is 
doomed  to  utter  and  miserable  failure 
Mr    President,    the   Senat*^   does    not 
have   legislative   power    to    prevent   the 
President  from  negotiating  with  foreign 
nations  on  the  subject  of  a  nuclear  test 
ban.    By  virtue  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision that  no  treaty  shall  be  binding  on 
the  United  States  In  the  absence  of  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  how- 
ever,   the   Senate   does   have   legitimate 
and  ofHcial  responsibility  in  this  matter. 
The  Senate  has  a  rcpsonsibility  to  the 
American  people  to  insure,  among  other 
things,  that  their  security  and  rights  are 
not  Impaired  by  a  treaty. 

This  responsibility  cannot  always  be 
completely  fulfilled  by  waiting  until  a 
treaty  is  signed  by  the  executive  branch 
and  formally  sent  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration. If  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  is 
actually  signed,  the  Senate  will  be  told 
that  regardless  of  how  badly  it  would 
affect  the  interests  of  country,  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate  would 
give  the  Soviets  fuel  for  a  major  prop- 
aganda campaign. 

It  would  be  far  better  for  the  Senate 
to  nonconcur  in  advance  of  the  nego- 
tiations, making  it  clear  that  the  Senate 
would  not  under  any  circumstances  rat- 
ify a  treaty  which  would  jeopardize  the 
security  of  the  Nation  or  endanger  peace. 
An  appropiiate  resolution  to  accomplish 
such  a  nonconcurrence  might  well  be 
worded  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publici    in    1961    unilaterally    breached    the 


moraUjrlum  on  nuclear  testing,  having  mad 
secret  preparations  for  nuclear  testing  whu! 
pretending  to  negotiate  In  good  faith  with 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  to  enrt 
nuclear  testing;  and 

Whereas  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  R* 
publics,  by  its  duplicity,  succeeded  in  mak" 
Ing  substantial  progress  in  nuclear  weaoon' 
ry;   and  *^ 

Whereas  because  of  the  progress  made  bv 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  weaponry.  It  is  vital  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  th. 
free  world  that  the  United  States  engage  in 
nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere  and  other 
mediums  In  order: 

(  1 )  to  provide  our  Nation  with  an  effective 
defense  against  Soviet  Intercontinental  and 
submarine-launched   ballistic  missiles, 

(2)  to  provide  our  Nation  with  a  ceruin 
capability  to  penetrate  a  Soviet  missile  de- 
fense  employing   nuclear   warheads. 

(3)  to  assure  the  immunity  of  our  second 
strike  missile  systems  to  a  surprise  enem? 
nuclear  attack,  and 

(41  to  develop  specialized  nuclear  war- 
heads to  defend  our  Nation  against  satellite 
bombs  and  other  terror  weapons  with  which 
the  free  world  has  been  threatened;  and 

Whereas  In  the  absence  of  further  nuclear 
testing  In  the  atmosphere  and  other  medium* 
by  the  United  States,  the  United  States  can- 
not be  assured  with  any  degree  of  confidence 
that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
has  not  achieved  a  level  of  knowledge  of 
nuclear  science  from  their  recent  nuclear 
tests  which,  without  further  testing  by  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  would 
permit  them  to  develop  and  deploy  a  new 
generation  of  nuclear  weapons  which  would 
give  them  a  clear  nuclear  superiority  over 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world;  and 

Whereas  the  present  and  foreseeable  state 
of  the  art  of  detection  of  clandestine  nu- 
clear tests  underground.  In  the  atmosphere 
and  In  space  Is  such  that  It  is  scientifically 
impossible  to  detect  and  identify  clandestine 
nuclear    tests    of    certain    magnitudes:    and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  announced  that  the  United  States  will 
not  conduct  any  further  nuclear  tests  In  the 
atmosphere  so  long  as  other  nations  do  not. 
and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  announced  that  he  has  agreed 
with  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  Chairman  of  the  > 
Presidium  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Soclalle;*' 
Republics  to  engage  In  high  level  negotlg. 
tlons  for  a  ban  on  nuclear  weapons  tesWhg. 
despite  the  proven  duplicity  and  demoni;cntJ 
tlons  of  bad  faith  in  this  and  other  fields  by 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist   Republics;    It    Ik 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  that  the  United  State* 
should  resume  nuclear  testing  In  the  atmos- 
phere and  In  all  other  mediums  at  the  ear- 
liest date  at  which  preparations  for  such 
tests  can  be  completed,  and  that  negotia- 
tions with  other  nations  seeking  an  end  to 
nuclear  testing  be  Immediately  suspended 
until  a  new  series  of  nuclear  tests  have  been 
completed  by  the  United  States,  and  nego- 
tiations not  be  resumed  until  and  unless  the 
United  States  Is  assured  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  In  the  absence  of  further  nuclear 
testing  by  any  nation,  the  United  States  can 
maintain  a  clear  nuclear  superiority  and  an 
invulnerable  second  strike  capability,  and 
until  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics has  demonstrated  that  It  has  renounced 
its  goal  of  world  domination  and  its  attempts 
to  achieve  a  superiority  In  nuclear  weaponry 
with  which  to  Implement  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  this 
resolution  and  ask  that  it  be  appropri- 
ately refeiTed. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Nel- 
son In  the  chair).  The  resolution  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  163)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  may  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  evening  the  President  of  the 
United  States  made  an  important  speech 
on  the  necessity  of  obtaining  civil  rights 
legislation.  In  addition,  he  made  a 
proper  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Congress. 

His  speech  was  needed,  because  it 
must  be  said  that  it  represents  a  change 
In  the  position  of  the  administration 
with  repect  to  civil  rights  legislation. 
For,  despite  the  growing  tensions,  the  ad- 
ministration has  contended  during  its 
tenure  In  ofiBce.  even  until  3  weeks  ago. 
that  one  enactment  of  civil  rights  legis- 
lation by  the  Congress,  which  would  em- 
power the  Federal  Government  to  take 
decisive  enforcement  action,  was  not 
required.  This  attitude  persisted  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  legislation,  familiarly 
known  as  title  III  legislation,  which  deals 
with  enforcement,  was  introduced  in 
1961,  1962.  and  1963  by  a  bipartisan 
group  of  Senators. 

I  should  also  like  to  say  that  several 
weeks  ago  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
IMr.  DoDDJ  and  I  introduced  legislation 
Jjjaling  precisely  with  the  three  areas 
to  which  the  President  has  directed  his 
attention — voting  rights,  desegragation 
of  schools,  and  the  prohibition  of  segre- 
gations in  "public  accommodations." 

The  bills  relating  to  desegregation  of 
schools  and  public  accommodations  have 
been  cosponsored  by  over  30  Republican 
and  Democratic  members  of  the  Senate. 
And  I  know  that  many  Senators — both 
Republicans  and  Democrats — have  held 
for  years  that  civil  rights  legislation  is 
necessary. 

I  do  not  underemphasize  the  efTorts  of 
the  administration,  and  of  many  officials 
and  organizations  and  citizens,  to  secure 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  the  equal 
rights  of  all  our  citizens  are  constitu- 
tional and  moral  rights.  But  these  rights 
cannot  be  conferred  or  negotiated  by 
anyone  They  derive  from  the  law. 
Legislation  Is  required  to  define  the 
means  by  which  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  can  be  enforced ;  It  will 
provide  also  the  necessary  background 
for  moral  p>ersuasion. 

I  make  these  comments  today  because 
I  believe  they  bear  upon  the  question 


which  now  faces  the  administration  and 
Congress,  and  Indeed  the  country. 

That  question  is:  Will  the  adminis- 
tration press  for  and  will  the  Congress 
enact  needed  civil  rights  legislation?  I 
know  that  enactment  of  legislation  will 
not  settle  every  question,  or  even  secure 
these  rights  immediately,  but  legislation 
will  provide  the  legal  framework  for  en- 
forcement and  persuasion.  It  is  the  im- 
mediate responsibility  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  of  Congress. 

I  point  out  again  that  civil  rights  leg- 
islation has  been  before  Congress  for 
more  than  2  years,  has  been  introduced 
this  year,  will  be  offered  by  the  adminis- 
tration. But  after  the  administration 
has  offered  its  bills,  the  vital  question 
then  will  be,  can  it  be  enacted? 

There  is  a  dual  responsibility.  The 
first  responsibility  is  that  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Will  the  administration  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  issue  of  equal 
rights  Is  the  most  Important  question 
before  our  country,  subordinate  only  to 
the  question  of  maintaining  the  security, 
the  freedom,  and  the  existence  of  our 
country?  If  the  administration  will  rec- 
ognize this  fact,  and  subordinate  other 
legislation,  however  imi>ortant  it  may 
be.  then  the  first  step  will  be  taken  to- 
ward enactment  of  civil  rights  legislation 
this  year.  If  the  administration  will  then 
marshal  the  support  of  its  own  leader- 
ship In  the  House  and  in  the  Senate, 
and  its  vast  majority;  and  if,  when  leg- 
islation is  brought  before  the  Senate — 
whether  it  be  by  reF>ort  of  a  committee  or 
by  amendment  of  another  bill — the  ad- 
ministration will  not  then  abandon  the 
fight  until  a  vote  is  finally  taken  even 
if  we  must  remain  here  until  the  next 
session  of  Congress  Is  required  to  con- 
vene, then  I  believe  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion will  be  enacted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
from  Kentucky  that  I  share  the  observa- 
tion he  has  made  with  respect  to  the 
resE>onsibility  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  and  the  responsibility 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  placing  on 
the  statute  books  legislation  necessary 
to  make  possible  the  Implementation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

As  I  said  the  other  day,  we  have  never 
delivered  the  Constitution  to  the  Negroes 
of  this  country,  and  it  will  not  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Negroes  of  the  country  until 
Congress  enacts  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion to  make  it  possible  to  enforce,  pro- 
cedurally, the  constitutional  guarantees. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to 
know  that  I  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  him  in  the  observations  he  has 
made. 

When  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
speaks  about  the  Democratic  majority 
in  Congress,  I  believe  he  knows,  as  well 
as  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
knows,  that  it  Is  necessary  to  qualify 
the  word  "majority,"  because  there  is  a 
historic  division  in  Congress  which  very 
often  results  in  failure  to  muster  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Democratic  Party  on  the 
civil  rights  Issue.  I  regret  that  that  Is  so. 
I   regret  also   to  say  that   the   record 


clearly  shows  that  too  often  there  has 
been  an  Interesting  coalition  between 
southern  Democrats  and  certain  Repub- 
licans, which  has  made  it  very  diflBcult 
for  us  to  do  things  in  the  Senate  that 
are  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to  end 
debate. 

Although  in  this  cormection  I  have 
no  concern  about  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsI.  whom  I  see  on  his  feet, 
I  wish  to  say  in  a  nonpartisan  way  that 
Senators  on  the  Senator's  side  of  the 
aisle  have  the  same  responsibility  as 
Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  to  see 
to  it  that  the  votes  which  are  necessary 
to  impose  cloture  are  obtained.  We  can 
take  judicial  notice,  I  believe,  that  there 
will  be  a  filibuster  as  soon  as  civil  rights 
legislation  comes  before  the  Senate.  In 
that  connection,  I  say  to  the  leadership 
of  my  party  that  I  am  not  interested  in 
any  leadership  talk  about  not  holding 
the  Senate  in  round-the-clock  sessions. 
I  am  willing  to  eat  my  Christmas 
dinner  here.  We  may  have  to  eat 
our  Christmas  dinner  here,  but  we  will 
not  get  this  job  done  unless  the  Repub- 
licans and  the  Democrats,  in  order  to 
guarantee  to  the  Negroes  of  this  coun- 
try their  constitutional  rights,  are  will- 
ing to  stay  here.  24  hours  a  day,  day 
after  day,  and  week  after  week,  in  order 
to  break  the  filibuster.  The  filibuster 
will  be  broken  by  American  public  opin- 
ion. It  will  be  broken  by  American  public 
opinion  only  after  we  do  the  job  of  get- 
ting across  to  the  public  the  necessity  for 
breaking  the  filibuster. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  intend  to  address  my- 
self later  to  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress and  the  resi>onsibility  of  both 
parties.  But  I  do  Insist  upon  what  I 
have  said  in  order  to  emphasize  the  first 
responsibility  of  the  administration:  To 
see  that  legislation  is  brought  before  the 
Senate. 

When  a  civil  rights  bill  does  come  to 
the  floor,  another  decision  must  be  made 
by  the  President  and  the  Democratic 
leadership.  It  is  that  the  fight  will  not 
be  abandoned,  by  some  procedural  vote, 
until  a  final  vote  can  be  had  upon  the 
merits  of  the  legislation. 

What  I  say  is  not  partisan.  It  Is  a 
fact  that  the  decisions  I  have  outlined 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  President 
and  the  Democratic  majority.  Again 
and  again  I  have  been  asked  in  recent 
days,  "What  are  Republicans  going  to  do 
to  assist  the  passage  of  civil  rights  legis- 
lation?" We  want  to  help,  but  cannot 
help  greatly  unless  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership provides  the  Senate  the  opportu- 
nity to  consider  legislation. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  very  few 
who  si>eak  up)on  this  issue  are  given 
closer  attention  than  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  for  many  reasons,  involving 
his  prestige,  character,  and  great  reputa- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  a 
very  well  deserved  reputation  in  this 
Chamber  for  integrity. 

In  addition  there  is  the  unique  position 
of  his  State,  dating  back  to  the  days 
even  before  the  Civil  War,  when  Ken- 
tucky was  a  border  State,  in  which  the 
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conflict  raged  and  when  It  had,  as  It 
were,  relatives  tn  both  camps,  as  It  does 
to   this   day— people   within   the   State 
having  divergent  points  of  view.     It  is 
much  more  risky  for  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  to  take  these  positions  than  it 
is  for  me.  not  that  that  fact  in  any  way 
detracts   from  the  depth  of  conviction 
which  I  feel  on  this  subject.     Nonethe- 
less, it  is  a  political  fact.    The  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  have  always 
been  very  important  and  helpful  to  me. 
It  seems  to  me  there  are  three  things 
which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  em- 
phasizing which  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator  must  have  emphasis:  First, 
there  has  not  been,  since  President  Ken- 
nedy took  office,  a  determined  drive  by 
the  President  for  civil  rights  legislation. 
The  fact  that  President  Eisenhower  may 
not   have   pressed    for   such    legislation 
either  is  no  excuse.    That  was  said  even 
when  he  was  President,  so  we  have  a 
right  to  say  it  now.     Similarly,   when 
something  good   happens  In  ones  ad- 
ministration,   one    is   entitled    to   claim 
credit  for  it.     The  only  two  civil  rights 
bills   that   have  been   passed  since  the 
Civil  War  period  were  passed  in   1957 
and  1960,  when  Eisenhower  was  Presi- 
dent. 

So  I  join  fully  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  with  my  dear  friend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
TMr.  Morse  1  in  the  belief  that  the  Pres- 
ident must  feel  that  the  statement  which 
he  made  to  the  American  people  in  his 
speech  must  last.  It  must  last — by  rea- 
son of  the  speech,  the  publicity,  and  the 
very  words.  The  President  has  already 
had  a  reverse  in  the  other  body ;  he  may 
have  one  here.  So  he  must  have  vis- 
ceral determination. 

I  am  not  stating  these  things  in  the 
order  in  which  I  think  they  must  occur. 
Second,  there  cannot  be  the  remotest 
implication  that  this  is  a  Democratic 
Party  show,  because  such  an  implication 
would  lose  the  few  votes  that  are  in- 
dispensable. The  Administration  has  my 
vote,  the  vote  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  other  votes  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  We  know  there  are  a  good  many. 
But  there  are  still  a  few  who  will  make 
the  outcome  uncertain.  They  are  very 
likely  to  be  heavily  influenced  by  wheth- 
er it  is  a  bipartisan  or  a  party  show.  I 
think  the  President  must  make  up  his 
mind  that  he  might  lose  on  this  issue; 
but  he  cannot  expect  to  win  on  it:  he 
should  expect  to  do  it  for  the  country  in 
a  truly  bipartisan  spirit. 

Third.  I  think  it  is  not  too  early  today 
to  start — and  I  am  deeply  grateful  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  speaks  in 
this  field  with  such  prestige — to  focus 
the  attention  of  the  country  on  the  fact 
that  the  vote  of  every  Senator  on  cloture 
will  count.  The  speeches  we  make  when 
we  introduce  bills — and  there  are  many 
bills  on  the  desk — will  not  count  as  much 
as  our  votes  on  cloture. 

When  the  proposal  to  amend  rule 
XXII  was  before  the  Senate,  the  vote 
fell  short  of  the  mark.  There  were  18 
votes  from  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  36 
from  the  other  side.  That  showing  is 
inadequate. 

The  public  has  a  job  to  do,  just  as  we 
and  the  President  have     It  seems  to  me 


that  those  are  three  broad  conditions  for 
action  in  this  field. 

I  again  express  gratitude  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky.  He  knows  that  I 
need  not  reassure  him  that  it  is  a  great 
privilege  to  join  him  in  any  of  the  ef- 
fort.s  which  I  know  he  will  make. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  sin- 
cerely thank  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  statement.  I  do  not 
wish  to  stray  from  the  central  purpose 
of  my  speech  to  state  the  conditions 
which  I  believe  are  required  for  the  en- 
actment of  civil  rights  legislation.  But, 
for  a  moment  I  will  digress,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  been  very  kind 
in  his  remarks  about  my  State,  Ken- 
tucky. I  see  in  the  Chamber  my  col- 
league and  friend  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Morton  I .  I  am  very  proud,  as  I  know  he 
is,  of  the  record  of  our  State  in  respect 
to  civil  rights.  We  are  very  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  the  situation  in  Kentucky 
is  not  as  difficult  as  it  is  in  many  other 
Southern  States.  Yet  it  is  correct  to  say. 
and  I  am  proud  to  say,  that  since  the 
Civil  War.  a  war  which  divided  our 
State,  the  people  of  Kentucky  and  their 
officials  of  both  parties  have  accepted 
and  supported  equal  rights  as  issues  have 
developed.  They  have  accepted  the 
rulings  of  the  courts,  including  the 
Brown  case,  relating  to  schools.  Only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  the  city  of  Louisville  en- 
acted an  ordinance  prohibiting  discrim- 
ination in  public  accommodations. 

I  return  to  my  chief  thesis.  It  is  to 
emphasize  that  the  first  essential  for  the 
enactment  of  civil  rights  legislation  is 
that  the  Democratic  leadership  bring  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  actual  consideration 
a  bill,  and  not  abandon  it  until  there  is 
a  final  vote  upon  its  merits.  I  do  not 
believe  it  can  be  successfully  contra- 
dicted that  this  is  the  first  essential. 

Second,  the  Congress  has  its  own  re- 
sponsibility, and  I  now  address  myself 
to  its  elements. 

The  position  which  Senators  take  upon 
civil  rights  issues  is  determined  by  their 
convictions,  and  is  affected,  I  have  no 
doubt,  by  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
whom  they  represent.  But  our  country 
has  come  to  a  point  of  crisis.  Whether 
one  wants  to  deny  it  or  not,  or  say  they 
do  not  exist,  there  are  equal  rights  which 
have  been  given  to  every  citizen,  Negro 
or  white,  all  races,  all  beliefs,  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Some 
of  the  rights  have  t)een  spelled  out  in  the 
Constitution.  Among  these  are  the  right 
of  citizenship  in  the  Union,  and  in  the 
States,  and  the  voting  right.  Some  of 
the  rit;hts  have  been  defined  by  the 
courts:  and  once  defined  by  the  courts, 
they  are  rights  which  must  be  recog- 
nized. The  law  must  be  obeyed.  It  must 
be  enforced. 

The  right  to  vote,  the  right  of  equal 
use  of  interstate  facilities,  the  equal 
right  to  enter  desegregated  schools,  and 
the  right  of  equal  access  to  facilities  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  of  a  State  or  subdivision,  have 
been  determined. 

It  is  correct  that  the  right  to  the  equal 
use  of  public  accommodations  has  not 
been  determined  by  the  Courts  since  It 
was  denied  in  the  civil  rights  case  of 
1883      But  in  that  case  Justice  Harlan, 


from  my  State  of  Kentucky,  and  a  Con 
federate  veteran,  wrote  a  dlssentm* 
opinion  which  I  believe  Is  as  sound  and 
as  applicable  today  as  it  was  then—and 
that  it  will  become  the  law  of  the  land 
In  his  dissent.  Justice  Harlan  held  that 
the  right  to  the  equal  use  of  accommoda- 
tions affected  with  a  public  Interest- 
such  as  hotels,  theaters,  and  restau- 
rants— was  a  legal  right — not  a  social 
privilege,  and  as  a  legal  right  should  be 
accorded  to  all  citizens. 

I  believe  the  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  holding  that  the  States 
their  subdivisions,  or  their  officials 
could  not  enforce  discrimination  in  pub- 
lic accommodations  can  only  rest  upon 
a  premise  which  will  eventually  be  de- 
termined by  the  Court.  It  is  that  those 
seeking  the  use  of  public  accommoda- 
tions had  the  legal  right  to  be  there 
because  if  they  had  no  legal  right,  the 
Court  could  not  have  held  logically  that 
the  private  individual  or  the  State  could 
not  enforce  discrimination  and  prohibit 
their  use  of  the  public  accommodation. 
Be  that  as  It  may,  I  now  return  to 
the  province  of  this  body.  If  proposed 
legislation  comes  before  the  Senate,  we 
cannot  longer  avoid  acting  upon  it.  We 
cannot  avoid  voting  upon  it.  by  a  pro- 
cedural motion  to  table  the  proposed 
legislation.  It  would  not  be  ri^ht.  and 
the  country  will  not  long  accept  such 
procedural  devices.  The  Senate  must 
finally  come  to  a  vote  on  this  issue. 

If  a  filibuster  develops,  the  first  test 
in  the  Senate  will  come  upon  cloture. 

I  do  not  know  what  will  occur.  I  can- 
not predict  the  outcome  of  any  vote.  I 
can  only  state  what  I  think  should  ob- 
tain: namely,  that  after  a  reasonable 
time  for  debate — and  by  that,  I  do  not 
mean  a  filibuster — if  the  debate  still  con- 
tinues and  becomes  a  filibuster,  cloture 
should  be  voted. 

This  morning  I  \»^bis  asked  a  question 
on  the  television  program  "Today" — and 
I  say  this  because  I  see  my  dear  friend 
and  colleague  [Mr.  Morton  1  in  the 
Chamber — attributing  to  him  a  state-^ 
ment  to  the  effect  that  he  doubted  ther 
would  be  sufficient  votes  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle  to  order  cloture, 
even  if  a  number  of  Senators  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  voted  in 
favor  of  ordering  cloture.  I  agree  with 
him  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain 
cloture;  but  I  believe  that  if  the  issue 
is  debated  and  the  opinion  and  con- 
science of  the  people  of  the  country  as- 
sert themselves,  there  are  enough  Mem- 
bers on  the  Republican  side,  with  full 
knowledge  of  their  responsibilities,  to 
join  with  a  sufficient  number  on  the 
Democratic  side  to  as.sure  cloture. 

But  if  cloture  cannot  be  obtained, 
then — in  view  of  the  importance  of  this 
issue — I  repeat  that  I  believe  we  should 
.stay  here  until  a  vote  on  the  bill  is 
obtained. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McOovERN  in  the  chair).  Does  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  his  col- 
league? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  my  senior 
colleague. 
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Mr  President,  in  reference  to  the 
mathematics  of  this  matter,  let  me  say 
that  when  I  was  stopped  in  the  hall  the 
day  before  yesterday,  and  was  asked 
about  cloture,  my  reply  was  that  cloture 
requires  67  votes,  and  we  are  only  33. 
So  obviously  the  obtaining  of  cloture  will 
depend  entirely  on  the  number  of  votes 
cast  by  Senators  on  the  Democratic  side 
who  agree  with  us. 

If  the  last  vote  on  cloture  can  be  re- 
garded as  an  accurate  barometer — and, 
as  I  recall,  on  that  occasion  38  Senators 
on  the  Democratic  side  voted  for 
cloture — 29  votes  from  our  side  would  be 
required;  and  29  out  of  33  is  a  rather 
high  percentage.  But  certainly  I  did 
not  mean  to  imply  that  there  would  be 
any  difference  between  this  vote  and 
those  in  the  past.  I  was  merely  point- 
ing out  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mathe- 
matical reality  and  the  statement  of  a 
fact — namely,  that  we  simply  do  not 
know  what  the  outcome  will  be. 

But  I  thoroughly  agree  with  my  col- 
league that  if  we  cannot  obtain  cloture. 
let  us  continue  our  sessions  around  the 
clock,  until  this  question  is  settled. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  raised  the  question  because  I  believe 
that  his  statement  was  misunderstood. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  In  my 
judgment  the  only  way  to  obtain  cloture 
is  to  have  'round-the-clock  sessions;  in 
my  judgment  we  shall  never  obtain  clo- 
ture In  any  other  way.  Those  of  us  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  feel  as  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  obtaining  cloture  must  act 
with  the  came  determination  as  those 
who  are  opposed  to  cloture.  We  must 
have  the  same  fortitude,  the  same  or- 
ganization, the  same  diligence  as  the  op- 
position and  be  prepared  to  meet  this 
problem  head  on.  We  will  not  succeed 
with  halfhearted  efforts.  Our  cause  is 
just,  and  It  deserves  every  ounce  of  our 
energy. 

The  vote  on  cloture  will  be  crucial.  If 
^e  have  to  move  in  the  cots  and  remain 
in  session  Indefinitely,  then  let  us  do  so 
and  obtain  the  action  needed  in  this 
field. 

It  will  be  a  great  demonstration  to  the 
country  and  will  tend  to  be  helpful  since 
Congress  has  to  cope  with  our  civil  rights 
problems.  If  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
make  clear  our  determination  to  put 
through  needed  legislation,  I  believe  it 
wUl  have  a  helpful  result  all  through  the 
country,  at  this  time  of  great  strife.  To 
date,  all  that  has  been  displayed  is  a  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  opposed  to  cloture  and  who  are  op- 
posed to  civil  rights  legislation.  That  is 
where  the  determination  has  been — at 
least,  insofar  as  it  has  been  evident. 
Those  of  us  who  believe  In  civil  rights 
legislation  and  who  feel  that  in  these 
times  its  enactment  Is  essential,  must 
stand  up  and  show  our  strength,  even 
at  some  Inconvenience  and.  if  necessary, 
some  physical  discomfort.  Others  are 
undergoing  severe  trials  in  their  efTorts 
w  obtain  iheir  rights;  and  I  believe  many 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  must 
be  prepared  to  show  their  support  for  the 
magnificent  stmggle  being  waged  for 
ireedom  throughout  our  land. 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  Morse]  has  been  waiting  a  long 
time  to  speak;  so  I  shall  conclude  my 
remarks  after  commenting  briefly  on  the 
statement  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  made. 

I  think  action  by  Congress  would  have 
a  helpful  influence  in  restraining  vio- 
lence. I  am  interested  in  having  these 
issues  brought  into  the  realm  of  law.  It 
is  right  to  have  these  matters  decided  by 
legislation  and  in  the  courts,  rather  than 
by  violence.  Our  system  of  orderly  gov- 
ernment, of  consent  to  law,  does  not  com- 
prehend or  desire  the  determinations  of 
governmental  and  legal  issues  by  vio- 
lence, and  such  a  tradition  should  not 
develop.  But  if  legislative  bodies  will  not 
act  at  all  to  protect  fundamental  rights, 
the  conditions  for  violence  are  created. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not 
know  what  kind  of  public  accontmioda- 
tions  bill  the  President  will  send  to  the 
Congress.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  tied  to 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution. 
For  to  do  so  would  result  in  only  partial 
relief;  it  would  declare  legislatively  that 
the  equal  rights  of  all  citizens  are  ap- 
plicable only  to  certain  businesses,  which 
would  be  designated  ultimately  by  reg- 
ulation of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
would  legislate  inequality  among  the 
owners  of  businesses,  and  would  provoke 
interminable  litigation. 

But  above  all,  the  equal  right  to  use 
public  accommodations,  as  It  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  courts,  derives  from  the 
equal  rights  declared  to  all  citizens,  of 
all  races,  colors,  and  faiths,  under  the 
14th  amendment.  So  such  legislation 
should  not  be  based  on  the  commerce 
clause,  in  connection  with  the  question  of 
how  segregation  affects  Interstate  com- 
merce or  Is  a  burden  upon  commerce. 
The  political  rights  established  under  the 
Constitution  go  to  the  equality  of  the  In- 
dividual, and  his  Inherent  Integrity  and 
dignity;  they  should  not  be  placed  upon 
a  lesser  ground,  such  as  the  commerce 
clause. 

I  hope  the  President  will  consider  care- 
fully this  distinction,  and  will  examine 
the  public  accommodations  bill  intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Dodd 
and  myself,  joined  by  many  other  Sen- 
ators and  by  Congressman  Lindsay  and 
others  In  the  House,  which  bases  the 
right  to  use  public  accommodations  upon 
the  14th  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon;  and  I  yield  the  floor. 


DO  DOCTORS  DESIRE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY   COVERAGE? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Michigan  Medical  Society  recently  con- 
ducted a  referendum  vote  of  Its  member- 
ship to  determine  whether  the  doctors 
of  medicine  in  the  State  wanted  the 
protection  of  Social  Security  for  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

The  results  of  this  opinion  poll,  by 
secret  ballot  vote,  are  now  In,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  those  doctors  who  responded 
to  the  questlonalre  said  that  they  wanted 
social  security  coverage. 


A  report  on  the  results  of  this  referen- 
dum was  published  In  the  May  9,  1963, 
editions  of  the  E>etrolt  News.  And  now 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
Detroit  News  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  News  article 
points  out  that  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  Michigan  Medical  Society  members 
took  part  in  the  referendum.  The  vote 
was  3,099  in  favor  of  Social  Security  for 
doctors,  with  1,845  opposed  and  20  ex- 
pressing no  opinion. 

This  Is  the  second  statewide  referen- 
dum conducted  on  this  issue  by  the 
Michigan  Medical  Society.  The  ratio  of 
approval  Is  similar  to  the  earlier  poll, 
by  the  State  society,  and  to  two  addi- 
tional polls  of  the  members  of  the  Wayne 
County  Medical  Society. 

Despite  these  repeated  expressions  in 
favor  of  social  security  by  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  Michigan  doctors,  they  find 
themselves  today,  along  with  their  fel- 
low physicians  throughout  the  country, 
ineligible  for  the  program. 

I  think  It  is  important  to  note  that 
doctors  of  medicine  are  the  only  self- 
employed  group  In  the  United  States  to- 
day who  are  denied  the  protection  of 
social  security  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 

The  reason  for  this  is  very  simple. 
The  hierarchy  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  is  opposed  to  social  security 
for  doctors,  and  we  here  in  the  Con- 
gress have  been  listening  to  the  AMA 
leadership  lobby  Instead  of  to  the  physi- 
cians themselves. 

Nearly  all  of  the  available  evidence 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  a  consid- 
erable majority  of  doctors  favor  Social 
Security  coverage. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  In  1960,  the 
House  of  Representatives  voted  to  ex- 
tend social  security  to  self-employed 
physicians.  But  the  provision  was  de- 
leted by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  which  stated  in  its  report: 

The  provision  of  the  House  bill  extending 
coverage  to  physicians  has  been  deleted  be- 
cause of  lack  of  definitive  information  on 
whether  a  majority  of  doctors  wish  to  come 
under  the  program  (S.  Rept.  1856,  86th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  15) . 

At  that  time,  on  June  30,  1960,  the 
then-president  of  the  AMA,  Dr.  Leonard 
W,  Larson,  filed  a  letter  with  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  in  which  he  pointed 
out  that  the  AMA  had  been  opposed  to 
social  security  for  doctors  since  1949 — 
on  the  grounds  that  the  program  "does 
not  fit  the  economic  pattern  of  the  prac- 
ticing physician." 

While  conceding  that  "several  State 
medical  societies  have  endorsed  coverage 
of  physicians,"  Dr.  Larson  said,  "It  can 
be  concluded  from  the  results  that  a 
majority  of  the  profession  is  still  opposed 
to  compulsory  coverage." 

This  dubious  conclusion  of  the  AMA, 
unsupported  by  any  documentation,  was 
forcefully  challenged  that  same  day  be- 
fore the  committee  by  another  group  of 
doctors.  Dr.  I.  L.  Schamberg,  speaking 
for  the  committee  for  social  security  for 
physicians,  flatly  contradicted  Dr.  Lar- 
son's claim. 
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Dr.  Schamberg  submitted  a  statement 
on  behalf  of  Dr.  Harold  Aaron,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  social  security  for 
physicians,  asserting  that  a  "substantial 
majority"  of  doctors  want  to  be  covered 
by  social  security. 

More  important,  the  claim  was  backed 
up  by  the  results  of  27  statewide  polls  of 
doctors  on  this  issue. 

Taken  by  State,  the  polls  showed  that 
a  majority  of  doctors  in  19  States,  rep- 
resenting 126,462  physicians,  or  64  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  total,  were  in  favor 
of  doctor  coverage,  while  6  States,  repre- 
senting 18,266  physicians,  or  9  percent 
of  the  Nation's  totals  were  opposed. 

Two  States,  representing  4.351  physi- 
cians, or  2  percent  of  the  total,  voted  for 
voluntary  coverage  only— which,  of 
course,  as  we  know,  is  not  possible. 

A  summary  of  18  polls  showed  62. f  per- 
cent of  the  doctors  favoring  social  secu- 
rity coverage,  while  37  5  percent  were 
opposed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  Dr.  Aaron, 
along  with  a  summary  and  tabulation  of 
the  various  State  polls  on  physician  cov- 
erage be  placed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Dr.  Schamberg 
made  another  point,  conveniently  Ig- 
nored by  the  AMA  hierarchy,  and  that 
Is  the  need  and  desire  of  younger  doctors 
to  have  the  protection  of  social  security 
for  themselves  and  their  families. 

Dr.  Schamberg  told  of  a  doctor— with  a 
wife  and  three  small  children— who  died 
of  leukemia  at  the  age  of  41. 

Speaking  of  the  doctor's  widow,  he 
said: 

She  Is  one  of  the  few  widows  In  the  country 
who  is  denied  social  security  protection  when 
her  husband  dies  at  the  age  of  41. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  a  sub- 
stanUal  majority  of  the  doctors  of  medi- 
cine of  this  country  are  involimtary  hold- 
outs from  social  security. 

The  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  meets  In  an- 
nual convention  In  Atlantic  City.  N J, 
starting  this  Sunday.  June  16. 

No  doubt  this  question  of  social  secu- 
rity protection  for  doctors  will  come 
before  the  convention  again,  as  it  has  in 
the  past  several  years. 

I  would  strongly  hope  that  the  AMA 
convention  would  take  steps  to  obtain 
an  accurate,  definitive,  and  nationwide 
expression  of  physician  opinion  on  this 
Important  matter. 

Ideally,  this  would  be  in  the  nature  of 
a  nationwide  referendum,  conducted  by 
some  outside,  objective  organization,  and 
covering  not  only  the  200.000  members 
of  the  AMA  but  also  the  60,000  doctors 
of  medicine  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
AMA. 

The  several  statewide  polls  taken  thus 
far  clearly  point  to  the  prospect  of  a  pro- 
social  security  vote  in  such  a  refer- 
endum. 

I  think  it  Is  Important  that  the  doctors 
of  this  country  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  choice — by  secret  bal- 
lot— on  the  Important  issue  of  social 
security  coverage. 


I  would  hope  that  the  AMA.  in  con- 
vention next  week,  would  allow  such  a 
choice  to  be  made.  In  the  event  they 
do  not  do  .so.  the  Congress  might  well 
consider  other  methods  of  obtaining  an 
accurate  expression  of  doctor  sentiment 
on  this  matter. 

ExuiBrr  1 

Physicians  Back  Social  SKcuRrrT  Bid 

(By  Merle  Oliver) 

Michigan  physicians  In  a  secret  ballot  have 
voted  by  a  wide  margin  In  favor  of  being 
Included  under  social  security. 

An  opinion  poll,  the  second  In  2  years 
taken  by  the  Michigan  State  Medical  Society 
(MSMS)  asked  the  single  question:  "Do  you 
favor  Inclusion  of  physicians  under  social 
security?" 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  6.790  members 
of  the  society  responded.  The  vote  was. 
Yes,  3.099;  no,  1845;  and  no  opinion.  20. 

SAME   atSVLTS    HERE 

The  result  waa  substantially  the  same  as 
when  Wayne  County  Medical  Society  mem- 
bers were  polled  on  two  occasions. 

The  statewide  vote  was  ordered  last  fall 
by  the  MSMS  house  of  deleisrates  at  Its  annual 
meeting  The  house,  policymaking  body  of 
the  society,  refused  to  accept  results  of  a 
1961  poll. 

A  resolution  passed  by  the  delegates  said 
that  the  1961  questionnaire  was  •faulty  and 
subject  to  misrepresentation,"  and  was  mis- 
represented to  the  house  of  delegates  of  the 
American   Medical   Association    (AMA). 

The  poll  2  years  ago  asked  two  questions: 

"Are  you  In  favor  of  permitting  doctors  of 
medicine  in  private  practice  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  In  social  security 
if  they  so  desire?"  There  were  4.658  yes  and 
591  no  votes. 

hit  compulsobt  idea 

"Do  you  favor  making  partlclpaUon  of  all 
doctors  of  medicine  In  social  security  com- 
pulsory?" The  result  here  waa  1,035  yes  and 
3.964  no. 

The  AMA  house  of  delegates  last  June 
voted  down  social  security.  The  results  of 
the  new  Michigan  poll  will  be  submitted  to 
the  .\MA  at  lt«  annual  meeting  next  month  In 
Atlantic  City. 

Physicians  were  Informed  before  they 
voted  that,  under  social  security,  when  mem- 
bers of  an  occupation  are  admitted  by  act 
of  Congress  it  becomes  compulsory. 

OTHERS    COVE&KD 

Physicians  represent  the  only  self-em- 
ployed group  not  covered,  according  to 
Samuel  F  Test,  assistant  district  manager  of 
the  Social  Security  Admlnlstratloa.  Dentists 
and  lawyers  are  covered. 

Approximately  30  percent  of  physicians 
are  Included  because  they  work  for  salaries 
In  research  institutions.  hoeplUls,  in  Indus- 
trial medicine,  or  educational  Institutions. 

Some  have  social  security  because  they  are 
self-employed  part  time  as  partners  in  busi- 
nesses. Test  explained. 

ExHiBrr  2 
Statement  or  D«.  Harold  Aaron.  Chairman. 
Committee  on  Social  Security  for  Phy- 
sicians 

We  are  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
present  up-to-date  evidence  to  prove  that  a 
substantial  majority  of  the  Nation's  self- 
employed  physicians  want  to  b«  included 
under  social  security 

A  tally  of  the  27  statewide  polls  on  social 
security  held  In  the  past  2  years  shows:  19 
States,  representing  126.462  physicians,  or  64 
percent  of  the  Nation's  total,  are  In  favor  of 
physician  coverage;  6  States,  representing 
18  266  physicians,  or  9  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total,  are  opposed  to  coverage:  2  States,  rep- 
resenting 4,531    physicians,   or   2   percent  of 
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the  Nation's  total,  are  In  favor  of  volunt»,„ 
coverage  only.  *'7 

We  have  enclosed  a  tabulated  breakdown 
of  these  various  polls  for  the  examination  of 
members  of  the  committee. 

There  are  several  significant  factors  about 
these  polls  to  which  we  would  like  to  r.i 
your  attention :  "" 

1.  Twenty-four  of  these  polls  were  offlci.i 
surveys  conducted  by  State  medical  socleUM 
most  of  whose  delegates  to  AMA  convention, 
had  ooasUtently  opposed  social  security  ror 
erage  for  physicians. 

2.  Two  independent  polls  among  Illinoi. 
and  California  physicians,  conducted  by  th» 
Honest  Ballot  Association  &s  recently  as  jiiaT 
and  June  of  this  year,  show  majorities  of  87 
percent  and  62  percent,  respectively,  in  fsvor 
of  social  security  coverage.  These  polls  in 
eluded  not  only  physicians  affiliated  with  thi 
AMA  but  all  physicians, 

3.  You  will  note  that  substantial  majon 
ties,  ranging  from  57  percent  to  as  high  u 
77  percent,  were  piled  up  In  States  which  fa 
vored  coverage. 

4.  All   of   these   l.uest   figures   confirm  the 
trend  observed  In  the  nationwide  Independ 
ent  poll  conducted  by  the  authoritative  pub 
llcatlon.   Medical    Economics,   which  showe<l 
a  nearly  2-to-l  majority  In  favor  of  coveraw 

For  years  now  physicians  have  been  virtu- 
ally  the  only  self-employed  group  to  be  de 
nled  the  benefits  and  protection  of  social  se 
curlty  coverage.  On  the  basis  of  the  evldenct 
we  have  presented,  we  sincerely  hope  that 
Congress  will  remedy  this  Injustice  to  mem- 
bers  of  the  medical  profession  and  their 
families. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  sUte  ou- 
approval  of  the  provision  passed  by  the 
House,  which  would  Indicate  not  only  self- 
employed  physicians  but  also  Interns  under 
the  social  security  law. 

Results  of  18  State  polU  of  phvstciana  on  the 
Uiue  of  social  security  coverage 
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Arkansas 

t'alUoraiai 

Connortltut 

I>flawar»' 

l>l«tri(!t  0/  Columbia 

Florida 

flporirta 

llll'iota _.. 

Maine 

Ma.waohujw'tta. 

Ml.hlitan 

Minnesota ... 

.N>w  Jersey 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

I'eiiD.sylTnnia . 

fouth  DakoU 

West  Virginia 


For 
eorer- 

Me 


.A  pi  in  St 

ctiver- 

af!0 


Total. 


I«7 
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l.^^ 
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3.8m 

3rtu 

1,  7S1 

817 

2.174 

4.0M 
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S7i 
MM 
8S 
102 
714 

.^•^9 

1,WA3 

ilO 

0R8 

1,048 

1.030 

gi(i 

2.737 

104 
237 


27.  IX 


16,330 
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l.W, 

■220 

742 
l.«71 
l.OM 
fi.S90 

67» 
4.241 
2.820 
1.R47 

a,ouo 

S.832 

l.»7 

8.040 
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673 


Nam- 
ber  o( 
phyU- 
dsni 
In  the 
6UU 


I,.«J 
<Z1W 

».7« 

as 
2.2sa  J 

4.»l' 
8.2A 

ii.m 
m 

&2» 

7.0 
iOM 

e.M 

10,«l« 
I.9M 

ia.)ui 

4M 

i.sn 


43.756       0S.U1 


'  The  Caimrnia  poll  Is  a  Mn-10  poll  of  the  Btste'l 
21.04.'5  phystrlarji,  eon<tiiete<l  by  the  Hone»t  B»lk« 
Aaaoriatlon. 

■<l  MIL\RT  or  IS  POLLS 

27,436  physli  lans  (uvor  roverage;  fa.i  percent  ol  «U 
physlcltins  votlnf. 

1»>,330  physicians  oppose  covermge;  37. .1  penvnt  of  til 
ptivdlelans  votinc. 

The  4.1.7.W  physlrlani  »hn  cntt  "yes"  or  "no"  voki 
iv(.re.«-nt  4«i  |>»T.>"nt  of  ull  physlHaiid  In  lht!<e  SUt*«. 

In  two  State  society  polls— Maryland  and 
Montana — the  vote  was  mixed  and  Incon- 
clusive. In  Maryland,  physicians  opposed 
compulsory  coverage  85S  to  398.  but 
favored  voluntary  coverage  for  themselvii 
by  a  vote  of  741  to  671.  In  Montana.  th« 
physicians  opposed  compulsory  coverage  3M 
to  65.  but  apfu-oved  voluntary  coverage  IM 
to  133. 

In  the  case  of  four  State  medical  socletlet, 
only  percentage  figures  were  available: 
Rhode    Island,    70    percent    for.    80    percent 


I 


against;  Utah.  60  percent  for,  40  percent 
against;  Vermont.  65  percent  for.  35  percent 
against;  Washington  State,  60  percent  for, 
40  percent  against. 

In  two  States— VlrgliUa  and  Wisconsin — 
no  figures  or  percentages  have  as  yet  been 
released,  although  the  State  medical  societies 
have  informed  our  committee  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  physicians  voted  against  social 
security  coverage.  The  two  States  have  been 
listed  accordingly  in  our  tabulation. 

We  have  also  leaned  backward,  Mr  Chair- 
man. In  estimating  the  ratio  of  physicians 
who  returned  yes  or  no  ballots  as  against 
the  total  number  of  physicians  In  these 
States  Our  figure  of  slightly  more  than 
46  percent  Is  obviously  conservative  as  It 
does  not  take  Into  account  the  following 
categories:  physicians  who  cast  blank  or 
■undecided"  ballots;  those  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  AMA;  those  who  did  not  receive 
ballots  because  of  change  of  address;  those 
who  sent  In  ballots  after  the  poll  was  closed; 
and  so  forth. 

To  conclude  this  point.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  sincerely  believe  that  these  figures,  in 
addition  to  the  data  we  have  already  pre- 
sented at  these  hearings,  provide  clear-cut 
evidence  that  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
Nation's  self-employed  physicians  want 
social  security  coverage 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  ON 
FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  Is  now  con- 
ducting hearings  on  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
These  are  historic  hearings  and,  in  my 
judgment,  of  great  importance  to  the 
American  people.  It  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  the  American  people  be 
apprised  of  the  facts  in  great  detail  rela- 
tive to  foreign  aid  as  the  hearings  pro- 
gress. I  wish  it  were  true  that  all  we 
would  need  would  be  public  hearings  in 
order  to  insure  the  American  people  of 
knowledge  of  the  facts  about  legislation 
as  important  as  the  measure  now  before 
the  committee.  But  that  does  not  hap- 
pen to  be  the  case. 

There  is  an  aspect  to  these  hearings 
that  troubles  me  no  little.  The  Secretary 
^  of  State  appeared  l>efore  the  committee 
♦  the  other  morning  and  testified  for  45 
minutes  to  an  hour.  The  next  day  Mr. 
Bell  appeared  and  testified  a  correspond- 
ing period  of  time  from  a  prepared  state- 
ment. The  committee  went  into  execu- 
Uve  session,  and  about  that  I  shall 
comment  momentarily. 

This  morning  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
appeared  before  the  committee.  He  was 
accompanied  by  General  Taylor,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
They  presented  a  formal  statement. 

But  the  committee  necessarily,  be- 
cause of  the  time  limitations  for  that 
particular  individual  session  of  the  com- 
mittee, finds  it  necessary  to  adopt  a 
procedural  policy  of  limiting  each  Sen- 
ator to  5  minutes  for  questioning  in  ro- 
tation. The  result  is  that  under  that 
procedure  the  American  people  really 
are  denied  a  full  examination  of  the 
witnesses  on  the  statements  that  they 
have  made.  Under  our  legislative  proc- 
ess, the  purpose  of  public  hearings  is  to 
present  publicly  points  of  view  of  the 
representatives  of  the  administration  on 
a  given  subject  countered  by  such  ques- 
tion as  members  of  the  committee  feel 
important  to  ask  the  witnesses,  and  dis- 
cussions   between    the    witnesses    and 


members  of  the  committee,  so  that  a 
complete  and  full  record  may  be  made 
on  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  issue  raised 
by  the  witnesses. 

In  the  last  10  years  or  so,  I  have  been 
greatly  concerned  and  increasingly  dis- 
turbed about  what  is  happening  to  pub- 
lic hearings  in  the  Senate.  They  have 
become  pretty  much  pro-forma. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  most  power- 
ful legislative  representative  groups  in 
our  country  are  the  various  departments 
of  the  administration  at  any  time.  I 
speak  respectfully  when  I  say  that  there 
is  no  lobby  in  the  United  States  as  pow- 
erful as  the  State  Department,  the  De- 
fense I>epartment,  or  any  other  depart- 
ment that  seeks  to  put  through  the 
Congress  legislation  with  which  it  is  di- 
rectly concerned,  such  as  the  foreign  aid 
measure.  They  have  large  staffs,  paid 
for  at  public  expense,  to  prepare  and 
present  their  material,  no  small  amount 
of  which  is  in  special  pleading  form. 

I  pay  no  disrespect  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  to  Mr.  Bell,  the  Director  of  AID. 
or  to  the  great  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
McNamara.  when  I  point  out  that  their 
testimony  is  the  testimony  of  special 
pleaders.  They  have  a  bill  of  goods  to 
sell.  They  have  behind  them  the  pow- 
er of  the  press  and  the  media  of  pub- 
lic information.  When  they  take  the 
witness  stand  and  present  formal  state- 
ments, their  formal  statements  receive 
wide  circulation  in  the  media  of  infor- 
mation— as  they  should.  But  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  increasing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  Senate  committees  to  close 
out  too  quickly  public  examination  of 
the  statements  made  by  special  plead- 
ers from  the  executive  departments, 
especially  in  fields  of  foreign  policy. 

I  would  have  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  look  back  into  the  history  of  this 
great  parliamentary  body  25,  35,  50,  or  75 
years. 

They  will  find  that  committee  exam- 
ination of  a  witness  presenting  a  major 
legislative  proposal  desired  by  the  ad- 
ministration which  he  represented  fre- 
quently was  kept  on  the  witness  chair 
for  days,  until  there  was  an  examination 
in  minutiae  of  claims  of  evidence  in  the 
representations  made  by  that  witness. 

Theoretically,  Mr.  President,  it  will  be 
said  that  such  procedure  is  still  avail- 
able; but  it  is  available  only  in  theory, 
and  not  in  fact. 

The  other  day  there  was  a  rather  long 
session  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  fair  or  reasonable  or  right 
for  us  to  hold  a  Cabinet  officer  before 
the  Senate  committee  for  more  than  two 
and  a  half  hours.  Common  decency 
should  cause  us  to  dismiss  him  at  the 
end  of  2  hours,  for  that  particular 
examination. 

But  I  wish  to  speak  out  against  what 
I  think  is  a  general  notion  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Senate  that  such  witnesses 
should  not  be  called  back  repeatedly,  as 
many  times  as  is  necessary  for  a  Senator 
to  f  umu  what  he  considers  to  be  his  trust 
as  a  Member  of  this  body.  The  Senator 
must  be  perfectly  willing,  when  he  makes 
such  a  request,  to  withstsoid  some  evi- 
dences of  displeasure  on  the  part  of  any 
member  of  the  committee  who  wants  to 
go  on  to  the  next  witness. 


But  I  happen  to  think  that  the  foreign 
aid  bill  is  vital  to  the  protection  of  our 
greatest  security,  namely,  our  economy. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  serves  notice 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today,  as  he 
has  done  already  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  that  he  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  only  one  or  two  appear- 
ances of  a  witness — be  he  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
the  Director  of  AID. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  would  fight 
to  guarantee  this  procedure  to  any  other 
Senator.  So  long  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  wants 
a  witness  recalled  for  examination  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  or  on  any  other  bill. 

1  shall  insist  that  the  Senator  be  guar- 
anteed that  right. 

I  am  not  implying  that  we  are  not 
guaranteed  that  right  at  the  present 
time,  although  I  do  not  have  to  be  hit  on 
the  head  with  a  baseball  bat  to  know 
what  the  sentiment  within  the  committee 
is.  It  has  been  accepted  that  the  plan 
this  year  is  to  have  short  hearings  on 
foreign  aid.  I  am  against  short  hearings 
on  foreign  aid  this  year. 

I  do  not  know  of  another  time  in  my 
19  years  in  the  Senate  when  It  was  more 
important  to  have  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  on  a  foreign  policy  bill 
than  in  this  year  of  1963  in  connection 
with  this  bill. 

So,  when  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
been  on  the  witness  stand  for  more  than 

2  hours  the  other  day  it  was  only  fair 
and  reasonable  and  proper  that  he  be 
excused  for  the  day.  I  announced  that 
I  wanted  to  have  him  called  back,  for  I 
had  been  able  to  examine  him  only  a 
maximum  of  15  minutes — and  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  had  the  third  round  of 
questions. 

Because  of  what  was  really  a  taklng- 
it-for-granted  position  concerning  the 
second  hearing,  that  of  Mr.  Bell,  the 
Director  of  AID,  the  committee  went 
into  executive  session  for  the  hearing; 
and  I  assumed  that  there  was  some  good 
reason  for  going  into  executive  session. 
I  assumed  that  probably  there  was  to  be 
some  truly  top  secret  material  which 
Mr.  Bell  was  to  disclose  to  the  commit- 
tee which,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
security  of  our  country,  needed  to  be 
delivered  to  us  in  executive  session. 

The  witness  started  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  he  file  his  statement  and  simi- 
marize  it  or  condense  it  by  oral  remarks, 
which  I  found  completely  unacceptable. 
I  objected  to  such  procedure,  for  I  think 
it  very  important  that  we  hear  these 
witnesses  through  on  the  basis  of  their 
prepared  statements,  which  we  see  for 
the  first  time  when  they  take  the  wit- 
ness chair.  So  I  objected  to  the  filing 
of  any  statement,  and  requested  that  Mr. 
Bell  be  required  to  read  his  statement, 
which  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  him. 
I  wish  to  make  that  very  clear. 

I  listened  to  Mr.  Bell.  For  the  life  of 
me,  I  could  not  find  one  single  bit  of  in- 
formation in  that  statement  which 
should  not  have  been  told  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  public  hearings.  He  was 
perfectly  agreeable  to  appearing  in  a  pub- 
lic hearing.  I  do  not  criticize  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee for  the  fact  that  we  were  not 
having  a  public  hearing. 
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But  I  made  the  point— and  I  was 
joined  by  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee— that  I  felt  all  the  hearings  on 
the  foreign  aid  biJl  should  be  public 
hearings,  with  the  press  and  the  public 
invited;  and.  if  any  department  or  any 
witness  felt  there  was  some  top  secret 
material  which  should  be  given  to  the 
committee  in  executive  session,  he  could 
omit  it  from  his  formal  public  state- 
ment, and  make  the  request  of  the  com- 
mittee— and  it  would  be  automatically 
granted — to  meet  with  the  committee 
in  executive  session  to  present  material 
which  he  thought  should  be  given  in 
secret. 

Of  course,  the  committee  reserves  the 
right  to  pass  judgment  on  whether  it 
is  in  fact  secret  material  and  whether 
the  Department's  request  that  it  be  kept 
secret  should  be  granted. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  serves 
notice  now  that  on  any  such  occasion 
the  material  had  better  be  secret  and 
not  merely  bear  the  label  of  "top  secret," 
because  much  of  the  material  that  has 
been  presented  to  us  bearing  the  label 
of  "top  secret"  is  not  top  secret  at  all, 
and  should  never  have  been  so  labeled. 
Such  materials  belong  to  the  American 
people.  The  final  judgment  on  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  will  be  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can people,  at  the  polls,  if  necessary.  It 
is  my  view  that  the  foreign  aid  bill  raises 
certain  issues  of  legislative  public  policy 
so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  that  if  the  facts  are  presented  to 
them,  the  American  people  will  demand 
drastic  downward  revisions  of  the  bill. 

So  I  notified  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  yesterday  that  I  reserved  the 
right  to  speak  each  day,  starting  next 
week,  on  foreign  aid  issues,  from  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  supplementing  the 
hearings  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  did  so  because  the  proce- 
dure being  followed  in  Senate  commit- 
tees makes  it  almost  certain  that  Sena- 
tors will  not  be  able  to  use  the  time  in 
committee  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  to  what  I  consider  to  be 
some  of  the  very  unsound  parts  of  the 
testimony  already  heard  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  have  stepped  up  my  schedule.  I  was 
in  Detroit  last  night,  and  I  discussed 
some  of  these  problems  with  certain 
prominent  businessmen  who  told  me 
things  about  the  administration  of  for- 
eign aid  of  which  I  was  not  aware.  I 
came  back  to  Washington  in  the  wee 
hours  of  the  morning  satisfied  that  I 
should  start  talking  about  foreign  aid 
right  away.  They  will  all  be  relatively 
short  speeches  for  me.  for  I  intend  to 
make  these  speeches  issue  by  issue. 

I  Intend  to  have  my  hearing  in  the 
Senate,  and  to  cooperate  with  my  ma- 
jority leader,  as  I  always  have  done,  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible;  but  I  have 
written  my  majority  leader  to  notify  him 
that,  while  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  {lend- 
ing in  the  Senate,  I  will  not  accede  to 
any  unanimous-consent  request  for  lim- 
iting debate  in  the  Senate  or  for  fixing  a 
time  for  debate  in  the  Senate,  which  op- 
erations would  thereby  prevent  a  discus- 
sion on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  other 
matters,  such  as  the  foreign-aid  bill. 


I  know  I  can  take  judicial  notice  as  to 
what  the  position  of  my  majority  leader 
will  be,  for  he  would  be  the  last  Member 
of  this  body  to  in  any  way  deny  to  the 
semor  Senator  from  Oregon  necessary 
time  each  day.  if  he  desires  to  use  that 
time  each  day,  to  engage  in  these  discus- 
sions I  have  cooperated  for  years  in 
talking  after  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
with  the  result  that  in  some  places  I  am 
referred  to  as  the  "5  o'clock  shadow  " 
But  on  this  subject  matter  I  will  not 
relegate  this  discussion  to  the  period 
after  5  o'clock,  for  the  is.'.ue  of  foreign 
aid  is  so  important  that  it  needs  to  be 
the  subject  of  discussion  at  earlier  hours 
in  the  day  on  most  occasions. 

When  It  comes  to  unanimous-consent 
requests,  we  probably  shall  be  able  to  ar- 
rive at  an  understanding  that  a  certain 
period  of  time  during  the  day  shall  be 
set  aside  for  the  discussion  of  subject 
matters  other  than  the  subject  matter  to 
which  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
pertains. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  American  people 
can  be  made  to  understand  the  foreign 
aid  bill  unless  Senators  discuss  it.  as  I 
propose  to  discuss  it,  and  answer  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  the  adminis- 
tration's case  for  foreign  aid  is  developed 
in  committee,  the  positions  taken  by  the 
administration  in  respect  to  certain 
parts  of  the  bill  which  I  think  are  com- 
pletely unsound. 

TESTIMONY     OF    SECR£T.\RT     MNAMARA 

Before  I  turn  to  the  particular  pha.se 
of  foreign  aid  which  I  am  about  to  dis- 
cuss from  the  manuscript,  I  wish  to  refer 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee this  morning.  As  I  told  him  at 
that  hearing,  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  his  leadership  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  In  my  judgment,  he 
has  had  no  peer  in  that  position  during 
my  service  in  the  Senate  I  have  great 
admiration  for  him. 

Many  other  things  could  be  mentioned, 
but  I  mentioned  three  things  in  his  rec- 
ord that  I  think  will  cause  him  to  go 
down  in  the  history  of  the  Pentagon  as 
one  of  the  great  Secretaries  of  Defense 
of  all  time. 

First,  he  has  done  a  magnificent  job  in 
making  it  perfectly  clear  to  the  Ameri- 
can military  that,  under  our  Constitu- 
tion, the  American  military  is  subject 
at  all  times  to  civilian  command;  and 
that  the  policies  of  this  Government  in 
the  field  of  defense,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  fields,  are  to  be  civilian-deter- 
mined, with  the  advice  of  profe.ssional 
assistants  and  the  experts  of  the  military. 
But  the  decisions  are  to  be  the  decisions 
of  a  civilian  government,  and  based  upon 
the  recommendations  of  a  civilian  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

In  my  opinion.  Secretary  McNamara 
has  performed  a  great  service  in  making 
that  clear  both  to  the  American  people 
and  to  the  Military  Establishment. 

In  the  second  place.  I  think  Secretary 
McNamara  is  a  great  Secretary  of  De- 
fense because  of  his  objectivity,  because 
of  his  insistence  on  getting  the  answer 
to  the  question.  "What  are  the  facts 
about  this  problem?  " 


As  Is  true  of  each  of  us.  he  may  come 
to  a  mistaken  conclusion  in  his  interpre 
tation  of  the  facts  and  his  application  of 
the  facts  to  a  particular  problem;  but  It 
is   an  honest  mistake. 

As  I  did  more  briefly  this  morning  in 
committee  hearing.  I  want  to  pay  my  re- 
specUs  to  Secretary  McNamara  for  his 
objectivity.  He  owes  that  objectivity  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  is  fortu- 
nate to  have  such  an  objective  man  as 
hi.s  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Third,  as  I  said  in  the  hearing  this 
morning.  I  pay  my  great  respects  to  him 
because  of  his  courage,  his  forthright- 
ne.ss.  and  his  determination  to  stand  up 
against  pressures,  whether  those  pres- 
sures come  from  the  Congress,  from  the 
milltai-y  within  the  Pentagon,  or  from 
great  industrial  powers. 

I  told  him  I  had  great  respect  and 
high  regard  for  the  position  he  took 
for  example,  after  he  had  made  ari 
analysis  of  the  facts  and  reached  a  con- 
clusion in  connection  with  the  contro- 
versy raging  over  the  building  of  a  great 
military  plane.  Certain  economic  forces 
in  my  section  of  the  country  sought  to 
have  me  disagree  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  seek  to  apply  pressure  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  his  decision.  Of 
course,  they  were  all  wrong  if  they 
thought  such  a  procedure  would  be  suc- 
cessful, because  Secretary  McNamara  is 
not  that  kind  of  public  servant.  They 
should  have  known  they  were  all  wrong 
if  they  thought  I  would  apply  pressure  in 
any  case,  for  I  have  never  asked  for  an 
economic  advantage  for  my  section  of 
the  country  if  the  facts  did  not  warrant 
it. 

On  the  basis  of  what  I  have  learned  to 
date.  I  believe  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
is  right  in  that  controver.sy.  I  pay  hom- 
age to  him  for  standing  up  against  all 
the  pressures  to  which  he  has  been  sub- 
jected on  that  issue. 

Having  paid  that  tribute  to  him  this 
morning.  I  must  still  find  myself  in  dis- 
agreement with  him  on  certain  aspects 
of  his  prepai-ed  statement  concerning  the 
administration's  program  for  military 
aid. 

The  examination  was  started  this 
morning.  I  have  formally  requested 
on  the  record,  that  he  be  called  back 
I  shall  continue  to  press  for  a  further 
hearing  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
because  I  believe  the  statement  he  made 
needs  to  be  discussed  in  public.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  purpose 
of  public  hearings  of  committees  merely 
to  call  a  witness  in.  have  him  make  a 
statement,  have  a  few  questions  asked 
him  for  a  period  of  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  then  di.smiss  him.  The 
testimony  which  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense gave  this  morning  raises  so  many 
important  and  vital  questions,  as  the 
examination  already  shows,  that  in  my 
judgment  the  Secretary  of  Defense  also 
should  be  called  back  for  as  many  more 
sessions  as  are  necessary  to  satisfy  every 
member  of  that  committee. 

That  raises  the  final  procedural  point 
I  wish  to  raise.  It  may  be  that  a  Sen- 
ate committee  can  decide  by  vote  that 
no  Cabinet  ofHcer  or  administration  wit- 
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ncss  or  any  other  witness  should  be 
called  back  for  further  examination. 
Technically,  a  committee  might  do  that. 
I  hope  no  committee  will  do  so.  Each 
of  us  represents  the  people  of  a  sov- 
ereign State.  Those  people  are  entitled 
to  ask  whatever  questions  their  repre- 
sentatives believe  should  be  asked  of 
any  witness,  no  matter  how  many  ses- 
sions may  be  required  to  ask  such  ques- 
tions, provided — and  that  is  easy  to 
determine — the  requests  made  by  a  Sen- 
ator are  good-faith  requests,  and  pro- 
vided the  cxaminr.tlon  itself  shows  that 
it  is  a  good-faith  examination. 

The  American  people  cannot  be  in- 
formed about  the  facts  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill  unless  the  administration  spokes- 
men are  subjected  to  thorough  examina- 
tion, involving  every  minutia,  to  which 
a  Senator  wishes  to  subject  them. 

I  quite  agree  that  it  Is  necessary  to 
have  a  rule  such  as  is  being  followed  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  of  ro- 
tation on  a  5 -minute  basis.  However,  It 
does  not  take  very  long,  under  such  a 
rule,  to  put  a  Senator  in  the  position 
where  he  could  not  examine  a  witness  for 
more  than  10  or  15  minutes. 

I  shall  abide  by  the  majority  opinion 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
this  subject.  However,  I  raise  the  ques- 
tion here  because  I  believe  that  a  pro- 
cedural problem  faces  the  Senate.  The 
trend  toward  quick  hearings  and  short 
periods  of  examination  of  witnesses  is  a 
trend  of  recent  ^.evelopment  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Senate.  It  is  a  trend  that 
should  be  reversed. 

In  addition   to   cross-examination   in 
the  committee,  it  is  important  that  Sen- 
ators start  now  making  a  case  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill  on  the  part  of  those  of 
us  who  believe  it  should  be  drastically 
reduced.     I  would   have  Senators  keep 
In  mind  that  the  foreign  aid  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1964,  as  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration, is  $41 2  bilhon;  that  the  military 
aid  section  is  $1.4  billion;  that  the  eco- 
nomic aid  section  is  $3.1  billion.    I  am 
not  favorably  Impressed  with  the  argu- 
ment made  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  other  day,  and  again  this  morning 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  that  the 
$1.4  billion  bill  for  military  aid  is  only 
3  percent  of  the  national  defense  budget. 
My  question  is:  So  what?     I  do  not  in- 
tend to  permit  them,  by  such  a  non- 
sequitur   approach    to    this    subject,    to 
seem  to  establish  the  justification  of  a 
$55  billion  national  defense  budget  in 
round  figures.     It  is  entirely  too  high. 
It    needs     to    be    drastically    reduced. 
When  we  discussed  this  point  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  this  morning,  in 
replying  to  a  question  put  to  him   by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man),  and  subsequently  elaborated  upon 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  he 
took  the  position  that  the  $1.4  billion  for 
military  aid  could  not  be  reduced,  and 
indicated  that  if  any  reduction  had  to 
occur— and  he  does  not  favor  anj' — it 
should  be  made  elsewhere  in  the  defense 
budget. 

There  is  nothing  sacred  about  these 
figures,  although  I  expected  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  take  exacUy  the  posi- 
tion he  took  when  I  pointed  that  out,  for 


in  a  sense,  the  Secretary  Is  a  sr>eclal 
pleader.  The  Pentagon  is  not  going  to 
topple,  and  the  security  of  this  coimtry 
is  not  going  to  be  endangered  If  there 
is  a  reduction  in  both  these  figures.  I 
suspect  that  the  most  surprised  people 
in  Washington  will  be  those  in  the  Pen- 
tagon if  the  figures  are  not  reduced.  I 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  ask  the 
Secretary  this  morning,  because  of  the 
limitation  of  time,  how  much  unex- 
pended funds  there  are  from  last  year's 
appropriation.  I  will  ask  him  the  next 
time.  I  serve  notice  on  him  now  that  I 
shall  ask  him. 

I  suggested  to  him  this  morning  in  pub- 
lic hearing  that  in  my  opinion  the  total 
budget  could  easily  be  reduced  by  15 
percent.  I  asked  him  what  his  position 
was.  I  received  exactly  the  answer  that 
I  expected  from  him.  One  does  not  go 
through  these  hearings  as  many  times  as 
I  have,  without  being  able  almost  to  give 
the  witness's  answer  for  the  question. 
Of  course,  he  told  me  that  he  thought 
such  action  would  endanger  the  secu- 
rity of  our  country.  I  will  give  him  an 
opportimity  to  show  me  in  what  way. 
I  am  not  Interested  in  the  generalities 
that  the  administration  witnesses  have 
given  to  date  as  the  chief  characteriza- 
tion of  their  testimony;  and  that  goes 
for  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Rusk; 
for  Br.  Bell,  the  Director  of  Foreign  Aid; 
and  for  Mr.  McNamara,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

I  want  a  breakdown  of  the  figures; 
and  I  also  want  to  have  presented  clear 
proof  as  to  why  a  reduction  here  or  there 
would  do  serious  damage  to  the  security 
of  the  country.  One  gets  a  kind  of  gen- 
erality from  page  16  of  the  testimony  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  this  morning. 
As  I  recall,  he  pointed  out  that  in  the 
past  couple  of  years,  NATO  countries 
have  Increased  their  contributions  to  the 
expenses  of  NATO. 

I  asked,  "In  what  way?  Prepare  for 
me  a  memorandimi  that  shows  exactly 
what  every  dollar  they  have  contributed 
has  been  spent  for." 

It  is  very  important  to  have  such  a 
memorandum,  because  merely  to  say 
that  the  NATO  countries  are  increasing 
their  contributions  is  completely  mean- 
ingless, unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
increases  they  are  making  really  are  to 
the  benefit  of  NATO  as  a  totality. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  this 
morning,  when  I  asked  him  if  it  were  not 
true  that  De  Gaulle  has  failed  to  assign 
French  forces  to  the  NATO  command 
in  any  such  nimibers  as  France  is  sup- 
posed to  furnish. 

In  effect,  the  response  was  that,  of 
course,  it  was  thought  De  Gaulle  should 
assign  French  troops  to  NATO,  but  it 
was  also  true  that  in  case  of  war  every 
Frenchman  would  be  available. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense  if  he 
did  not  think  every  American  would  be 
available,  too.  Under  article  V  of  the 
NATO  treaty,  all  the  participants 
pledged  themselves  to  the  doctrine  of 
one-for-all  and  all-for-one.  But  as  I 
made  clear  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
it  is  no  answer,  by  way  of  a  rationaliza- 
tion of  De  Gaulle's  failure  to  carry  out 


the  obligations  of  Prance  under  NATO, 
to  say  that  although  it  is  true  that  De 
Gaiille  has  not  been  providing  Prance's 
share  of  NATO  troops,  still  all  French- 
men will  be  available  if  we  should  be- 
come involved  in  a  war.  On  that  basis, 
we  could  bring  all  our  boys  home,  for  we 
would  all  be  available,  too.  The  fact  is 
that  De  Gaulle  has  not  kept  the  commit- 
ments of  France. 

That  leads  me  to  the  issue  which  I 
wish  to  discuss  in  this  first  of  a  series  of 
many  speeches  I  propose  to  make  in  the 
Senate  in  the  weeks  immediately  ahead 
with  respect  to  foreign  aid. 

I  wish  to  address  myself  to  the  future 
of  U.S.  relations  with  Western  Europe, 
especially  as  they  have  been  affected  by 
the  issue  of  a  NATO  nuclear  force.  It  is 
of  great  regret  to  me  that  my  comments 
in  the  Senate  on  this  issue  have,  except 
for  the  remarkable  speeches  by  my 
friend  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  been 
the  only  public  comments  among  Sena- 
tors on  one  of  the  greatest  foreign  policy 
issues  of  this  decade.  It  is  of  no  credit 
to  Congress,  and  especially  to  the  Senate, 
tiiat  we  have  abandoned  the  matter  of 
America's  relations  with  Europe  to  the 
executive  branch.  When  the  time  comes 
for  a  large  new  American  contribution 
to  a  NATO  nuclear  force,  or  for  an 
amendment  to  the  McMahon  Act.  then 
Congress  will  find  itself  confronted  with 
a  fait  accompli,  and  we  will  be  told  that 
we  had  better  simply  ratify  what  the 
administration  has  done  for  us  In  oiu" 
name,  and  as  a  result  of  our  delinquency. 

I  do  not  intend  to  be  caught  in  that 
predicament.  I  do  intend  to  discuss  this 
issue,  whether  anyone  else  in  Congress 
Is  Interested  In  it  or  not.  because  I  have 
the  feeling  that  what  is  being  put  for- 
ward, both  at  Ottawa  and  in  the  multi- 
lateral Polaris  fleet,  is  only  that  small 
part  of  the  iceberg  that  shows  above  the 
surface. 

One  reason  I  shall  discuss  it  is  that  I 
w£is  so  active  in  1949  in  getting  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  ratifled  by  the  Senate.  I 
know  that  NATO  was  created  for  a  cer- 
tain reason  and  because  of  a  certain  cir- 
cumstance. The  current  generation  of 
policymakers  seems  to  have  forgotten  en- 
tirely what  it  was  created  for. 

These  original  purposes  have  been 
achieved,  and  every  partner  except  the 
United  States  is  now  operating  on  that 
assumption. 

I  have  alluded  previously  to  the  objec- 
tives of  European  economic  recoveiT.  the 
economic  integration  of  Europe,  and  the 
drawing  of  Germany  back  into  the  com- 
munity of  Western  nations  as  constitut- 
ing the  primary  purposes  of  the  treaty. 
The  current  issue  of  the  NATO  nuclear 
force  has  brought  into  sharp  relief  the 
achievement  of  these  objectives  and  the 
many  other  fundamental  changes  that 
have  taken  place  since  1949. 

ADVENT     OF    NUCLEAR    ACE 

The  principle  one  is  the  advent  of  the 
nuclear  age,  and  the  missile  age.  This 
technological  revolution  has  alone  made 
NATO  obsolete,  in  my  opinion.  It  is  now 
the  United  States,  not  Western  Europe, 
that  is  most  likely  to  take  the  brunt  of 
any  aggression  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  doubts  expressed  among  Europeans 
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that  the  United  States  will  fire  its  nuclear 
missiles  in  the  event  of  an  attack  on 
Europe  are  nothing  compared  to  my 
doubts  that  our  NATO  allies  will  move 
a  muscle  if  the  United  States  is  attacked 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

EXPANSION     OF     U.S.     COMMITMENTS 

A  second  major  change  since  1949  is 
the  vast  increase  in  U.S.  commitments 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  Whenever  any 
question  is  raised  in  Washington  about 
the  value  of  NATO,  one  can  be  certain 
of  hearing  the  old  refrain  "the  security 
of  Western  Europe  is  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States."  played  like  an  old 
phonograph  record. 

The  people  who  say  it  have  usually 
been  saying  it  for  most  of  their  diplo- 
matic or  political  careers,  and  would  not 
know  how  to  say  anything  else,  much 
less  think  anything  else.  Even  if  true, 
it  is  not  very  relevant  to  the  question. 

But  since  1949  there  is  hardly  a  spot 
in  the  world  that  we  have  not  tabbed  as 
vital  to  our  security.  In  1950.  14  nations 
in  the  world  received  U.S  military  aid — 
all  of  it  in  grants.  In  1964  we  will  be 
giving  grants  of  military  aid.  not  to  14 
nations,  but  to  70  nations,  and  will  be 
furnishing  militai-y  aid  through  loan  or 
purchase  to  13  more  countries. 

As  with  Western  Europe,  this  military 
aid  to  83  countries  is  also  extended  on 
the  finding  that  they  are  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  Aside 
from  the  financial  expense,  we  have  in- 
dicated by  our  military  assistance  that 
we  have  a  commitment  to  their  general 
interests  and  security.  That  commit- 
ment now  includes  almost  every  nation 
in  the  world  outside  the  Communist  bloc 
and  Africa. 

Mention  South  Vietnam.  Taiwan.  Iran. 
South  Korea.  India.  Pakistan,  and  any- 
one in  Washington  will  swear  that  each 
is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  to  the  tune  of  billions  of  dollars. 
This  may  not  prove  anything  except  the 
stupidity  of  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
nonetheless  costing  us  billions  of  dollars 
and  spreads  out  general  defense  commit- 
ment from  one  end  of  the  globe  to  the 
other. 

Western  European  countries  have  no 
such  commitments.  In  fact,  some  of 
those  we  have  acquired  have  been  com- 
mitments abandoned  by  our  allies.  In 
south  Asia.  Prance  has  bowed  out;  we 
have  tried  to  pick  up  the  pieces.  We 
are  deeply  involved  in  South  Vietnam 
and  in  Laos,  areas  which  Americans  felt 
were  vital  to  our  security,  but  which 
FYance  decided  were  not  vital  to  hers  at 
all.  Much  the  same  is  true  in  the  Middle 
East,  where  we  also  send  huge  amounts 
of  military  and  economic  aid  in  order 
to  build  what  we  think  will  be  a  bulwark 
against  communism  in  an  area  called 
vital  to  our  security.  These  areas  were 
fonnerly  dependencies  of  Western  Eu- 
rope: today  they  are  dependencies  of  the 
United  States 

India  is  one  of  the  principal  members 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  India  is  now  in  London.  I  am 
happy  to  know  that.  I  hope  that  while 
he  IS  in  London  he  will  take  up  with  the 
British  Government  the  question:  'How 


much  are  you  willing  to  help  to  contrib- 
ute or  to  lend  for  the  defense  of  freedom 
in  India?"  Although  India  is  a  member 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions, the  sad  fact  is  that  to  date  the 
United  States  has  been  the  country  to 
which  India  has  turned,  primarily,  for 
military  assistance  and  economic  assist- 
ance. In  my  judgment,  any  aid  we  give 
to  India  should  be  given  in  relationship 
to  the  amount  of  aid  India  receives  from 
the  other  free  nations  of  the  world,  for 
the  American  taxpayers  must  be  pro- 
tected more  than  they  have  been  pro- 
tected for  some  years  in  regard  to  bein« 
called  upon  to  shell  out "  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  for  the  protection  of 
freedom  elsewhere  in  the  world,  whereas 
other  free  nations  are  not  carrv'mt;  their 
fair  share  of  the  burden;  and  that  goes 
for  England  vis-a-vis  India.  I  hope  the 
President  of  India,  who  now  i.s  in  London. 
will  be  successful  in  getting  that  point 
acrass.  if  he  is  interested  in  pressing  that 
point.  Let  me  say  to  the  President  of 
India  that  if  he  is  not  Interested  in  press- 
ing that  point.  I  am  not  going  to  be  en- 
thusiastic about  voting  for  apropriations 
of  American  taxpayers'  funds  to  be  used 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  India  But  I 
think  India  knows  perfectly  well  that 
only  in  the  United  States  does  she  stand 
to  get  consideration  of  the  amounts  of 
military  aid  and  economic  aid  she  needs 
in  order  to  be  able  to  defend  herself 
against  Red  China. 

I  was  very  much  Interested  in  a  re- 
sponse made  this  morning  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  when  I  was  pressing  the 
point  that  our  greatest  defense  weapon — 
namely,  our  economy — needs  a  little 
more  protection  than  it  has  been  receiv- 
ing. The  Secretary  thought  we  could  aid 
all  these  countries,  becau.se  our  gross 
national  product  is  $600  billion  a  year 
Again  I  ask.  so  what?  Let  us  apply  this 
point  to  a  very  homey  problem  which 
each  one  of  us  meets  in  his  own  private 
financing  I  operate  a  few  farms.  The 
gross  product  of  those  farms  has  been 
increasing:  but  the  only  thing  that  really 
counts  is  the  net  return,  and  it  has  not 
been  increasing  So  we  must  consider 
what  the  American  people  have  left, 
their  net  return  from  the  gross  national 
product.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Bell,  the  Di- 
rector of  AID,  cannot  escape  the  fact 
that  today  the  U.S.  economy  is  laggin'.; 
in  comparison  with  the  economies  of 
most  of  the  countries  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. Our  production  rate  is  not  rising 
as  rapidly  as  the  production  rates  of  the 
prosperous  countries  of  Western  Europe. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  that  situation  is 
that  we  have  rebuilt  their  economies 
We  should  have  done  that,  and  I  voted 
for  it,  for  we  had  a  moral  obligation  and 
a  national  self-interest  obligation  to  re- 
build Western  Europe  But  Western 
Europe  too  frequently  impresses  me  with 
the  feeling  that  it  has  overlooked  the 
fact  that  we  rebuilt  it  So  we  are  being 
subjected  by  Western  Europe  to  one  dis- 
criminatory practice  after  another  in  the 
field  of  foreign  trade.  We  find  France 
falling  to  carry  out  her  obligations  under 
NATO;  we  find  the  other  countries  cf 
Western  Europe,  save  and  except  West 
Germany — and  her  record  in  the  field 


of  foreign  trade  vis-a-vis  the  United 
States  is  not  good — taking  advantage  of 
the  American  taxpayers  by  failing  to  as- 
sume their  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
tecting freedom,  not  only  in  Europe,  but 
al.so  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

This  morning,  when  I  questioned  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  about  what  Ens- 
land  and  other  NATO  countries,  includ- 
ing Australia  and  New  Zealand,  are  do- 
ing in  South  Vietnam,  he  replied,  as  the 
record  shows,  that  they  are  doing  some- 
thing. However,  when  we  press  for  de- 
tails, wc  find  that  the  aid  being  given 
IS  only  token  aid.  I  am  not  interested  in 
form;  I  am  interested  in  substance  The 
other  nations  of  the  free  world  are  not 
paying  their  fair  share  of  the  support  of 
freedom  in  the  areas  of  the  world  where 
freedom  is  threatened. 

In  view  of  the  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars that  the  American  taxpayers  have 
poured  out  to  build  up  the  nuclear 
power  of  the  United  States— with  the 
understanding  that  it  is  for  the  defense 
of  the  free  world — is  it  any  wonder  that 
our  economy  is  dragging?  This  morning 
I  was  astounded  to  hear  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  argue  that  he  thinks  the 
pouring  of  these  billions  of  dollars  into 
nonproductive  mllitarj'  expenditures 
does  not  have  a  serious  effect  on  our 
countiT's  economy  When  he  next  ap- 
pears before  the  committee.  I  shall  dis- 
cuss that  point  with  him  at  greater 
length:  but  at  this  time  I  wish  to  file 
this  caveat,  by  saying  that  I  could  not 
disagree  more  with  him  on  a  matter 
of  economics,  for  expenditures  for  mili- 
tary defense  are  not  productive  expendi- 
tures Expenditures  for  military  de- 
fense did  not  expand  our  economy;  they 
do  not  create  new  wealth.  We  need  to 
begin  pouring  into  our  economy  huge 
sums  of  money  which  will  expand  the 
economy  at  the  civilian  level,  for  today 
our  country  does  not  have  a  civilian 
economy  and  a  free  economy.  Today, 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  Is  a 
defense  economy,  and  it  is  very  lop- 
sided. We  have  a  right — and  we  must 
insist  on  it — to  have  the  other  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  increase  their  con- 
tributions to  the  military  aid  costs  and 
the  economic  aid  costs  for  the  underde- 
veloped areas  of  the  world;  and  the 
time  to  do  that  is  now.  In  connection 
with  the  foreign  aid  bill 

If  we  reduce  the  foreign  aid  bill  a 
minimum  of  25  percent,  we  shall  begin 
to  hear  talk  in  international  conferences 
in  regard  to  what  other  nations  will  do 
But  so  long  as  Uncle  Sam  is  willing  to 
pay  through  the  nose,"  he  will  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  to  do  so. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  will  continue  to 
take  the  position  that  until  the  Secretary- 
of  State.  Mr.  Bell,  and  Mr.  McNamara. 
submit  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee proof  that  other  nations  In  the 
world  are  substantially  increasing  their 
contributions.  I  will  not  support  a  for- 
eign-aid bill  Last  year  I  voted  against 
the  measure  for  the  first  time  In  all  my 
years  In  the  Senate  If  that  Is  what 
I  shall  again  be  called  upon  to  vote  for 
this  year.  I  shall  vote  against  it.  and 
I  have  made  that  point  very  clear  to 
the  White  House  I  could  not  think  of 
voting  for  a  bill  which.  In  my  Judgment. 
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would  do  injustice  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  weaken  the  strongest  defense 
of  our  country;  namely,  our  economy. 
I  could  not  think  of  voting  for  a  bill  In 
terms  of  the  present  administration  bill. 
So  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether 
Western  Europe  is  vital  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  because  it  is.  But  I 
do  not  think  Russia  is  going  to  swoop 
down  on  Europe,  whether  we  are  there  or 
not.  It  is  the  one  place  where  our  friends 
are  wealthy  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
take  care  of  their  security  without  us. 

EUROPEAN  PARTNERS  NO  LONGER  SATISFIED  WITH 
NATO 

They  know  that,  even  if  we  do  not. 
They  are  acting  on  it.  and  have  been 
acting  on  it.  Both  the  rising  right  in 
France,  and  the  rising  left  in  Britain  and 
Italy  are  espousing  doctrines  of  inde- 
pendence from  the  United  States.  I 
think  they  are  doing  so  because  the  first 
and  foremost  objective  of  NATO  has 
already  been  achieved,  and  that  is  the 
economic  recovery  of  Europe.  These 
nations  are  no  longer  scared  to  death  of 
communism.  They  are  no  longer  fear- 
ful of  a  takeover  by  their  internal  Com- 
munist parties,  nor  are  they  fearful  of 
military  aggression  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Economic  self-confldence  is  bringing 
political  self-confldence  to  Europe.  If 
these  nations  were  still  truly  fearful  of 
Russia,  they  would  be  helping  us  to  sub- 
sidize the  poorer  members.  Britain. 
Pramce.  and  the  Benelux  countries  are 
not  only  continuing  to  receive  military 
aid  from  this  country  which  they  do  not 
need,  but  they  are  doing  nothing  to  take 
over  a  proportionate  share  of  the  subsidy 
to  Greece  and  Turkey,  without  which 
these  two  nations  probably  could  not 
furnish  the  some  24  divisions  they  now 
furnish  to  NATO. 

I  digress  to  say  that  the  American 
people  need  to  learn  about  these  figures. 
I  wish  the  administration  would  make 
clear  to  the  American  people  what  it  is 
costing  them,  for  I  believe  that  the  Am- 
erican people  are  entitled  to  know  these 
facts.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  indi- 
vidual taxpayers  of  our  country  come  to 
understand  what  we  are  doing  on  the 
question  of  foreign  aid  to  NATO  coun- 
tries, their  answer  will  be.  "Cut  it  drasti- 
cally." 

Military  aid  alone  for  fiscal  1963  to 
NATO  members  shows  Belgium  receiv- 
ing $28  million;  Denmark  $22  million; 
Prance  $14  million;  Germany  less  than 
a  quarter  million;  Greece  $62  million; 
Italy  $70  million;  The  Netherlands  $16 
million;  Norway  $38.7  million;  Portugal 
$11  million;  Turkey  $135.7  million;  Brit- 
ain $11  million.  To  this  should  be  added 
the  some  $150  million  in  various  kinds 
of  economic  aid  which  we  also  send  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  the  $32  million 
in  military  and  the  roughly  equivalent 
amount  of  economic  aid  we  make  avail- 
able to  Spain,  because  one  need  only  look 
at  the  Summary  Presentation  to  Congress 
of  the  current  foreign  aid  bill  to  know 
that  our  aid  to  both  Spain  and  Portugal 
IS  in  payment  for  U.S.  bases  used  in  the 
defense  of  Europe, 

If  the  European  partners  truly  thought 
that  Spain,  Greece,  and  Turkey  were 


vital  to  their  own  defenses,  they  would 
be  helping  us  pay  these  costs. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense  about 
the  aid  that  we  give  to  Portugal  and 
Spain  for  our  bases  in  Portugal  and 
Spain.  I  said.  "Mr.  Secretary,  Is  It  your 
position  that  the  bases  are  vital  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States?" 

He  said  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
had  gone  into  that  subject.  It  was  their 
opinion — and  he  shared  the  opinion — 
that  the  bases  are  essential  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States. 

I  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  they 
were  considered  essential  to  the  defense 
of  Europe.  Of  course,  the  answer  was 
that  they  were  so  considered. 

My  next  question  was  tis  follows: 
'That  being  true,  why  does  not  Europe 
pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  bases?" 

To  that  question  I  did  not  receive  a 
satisfactory  answer.  I  was  told  that  the 
per  capita  income  of  Portugal  and  Spain 
is  much  lower  than  that  of  the  United 
States. 

Again  I  asked  the  question — "So 
what?"  I  am  not  suggesting  that  Spain 
and  Portugal  pay  us.  I  am  only  asking 
why  we  must  pay  them  for  the  privilege 
of  defending  them. 

We  cannot  pay  the  bill  for  the  world. 
We  have  helped  Portugal  and  Spain  to 
the  point  where  they  have  attained  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation  and  a  degree  of 
prosperity  that  they  have  not  known  for 
many  decades. 

Why  should  not  the  other  free  nations 
of  Eiu-ope  pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of  main- 
taining bases  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  as- 
suming that  they  are  important  to  the 
security  of  our  country?  A  general  state- 
ment in  committee  this  morning  to  that 
effect  does  not  convince  me.  The  De- 
partment must  have  an  opportunity  to 
prove  to  the  committee  not  only  that 
the  bases  are  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  but  why  we  must  pay  for 
them  and  why  no  other  country  should 
help  us. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  finish 
this  point,  and  then  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Spain  and  Portugal  remind  me  of  a 
good  many  chambers  of  commerce  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  anxious  to  ob- 
tain certain  installations  for  their  cities. 
They  are  willing  to  do  almost  anything 
to  obtain  the  installations.  The  desired 
installations  are  brought  in,  and  not  very 
long  after  that  the  cities  start  seeking 
to  obtain  further  benefits  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  installations — quite  in 
contradiction  to  the  assurances  of  local 
support  that  were  made  in  the  effort  to 
obtain  the  installations. 

We  did  not  have  to  force  these  bases 
on  Spain  and  Portugal.  If  they  are  vital 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States,  they 
are  equally  vital  to  the  defense  of  Portu- 
gal, Spain,  and  other  countries  of 
Europe;  and  those  countries  should  pay 
a  part  of  the  cost. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  spwken  cou- 
rageously.     But    beyond    his    courage. 


which  is  characteristic  of  his  service  in 
the  Senate,  we  see  the  clear  intent  of  the 
case  he  is  making.  What  he  has  said 
is  signiflcant  not  only  because  he  has 
made  the  statement,  and  made  it  well, 
but  because,  at  deeper  levels  than  we 
acknowledge  or  understand,  he  reflects 
the  reasoning  of  a  considerable  segment 
of  the  American  people. 

The  facts  which  the  Senator  expounds 
in  this  forum  are  sobering.  I  am  con- 
scious of  this  since  I  have  knowledge,  as 
does  my  colleague,  that  there  are  per- 
haps only  six  or  seven  countries  on  earth 
which  have  not  received  either  direct  aid 
or  indirect  assistsince  from  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  ponder  the 
truism  that  more  than  100  countries 
have  been  participating  in  the  largesse 
of  this  Nation,  resulting  from  the  pro- 
ductivity of  our  people.  There  is  no  de- 
sire, Mr.  President,  on  my  part  to  think 
in  narrow  terms.  We  both  believe,  as  I 
understand,  that  we  have  a  covenant  and 
commitment  with  the  needy  peoples  of 
the  world.  This  is  a  time  not  only  for 
appraisal,  but  also  for  reappraisal  of  our 
personal,  national,  and  international 
goals. 

I  compliment  my  colleague  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  means 
a  great  deal  to  me  to  have  these  words 
from  the  Senator  from  Wes'.  Virginia, 
who  serves  with  me  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  of  this  body.  A  good 
many  of  the  economic  factors  I  am  dis- 
cussing in  connection  with  this  issue  are 
involved  also  in  our  educational  prob- 
lem. We  know  what  is  happening  to  the 
economy  of  our  country  because  so  much 
of  our  money  has  been  going  into  the 
noncivilian  production  of  defense  and 
foreigm  aid. 

When  I  think  of  the  great  pockets  of 
unemployment  in  this  country — the  Sen- 
ator's State  is  one,  and  my  State  is  an- 
other— and  when  I  think  of  the  great 
need  to  correct  undeveloped  areas  in  our 
own  country,  I  say  it  is  about  time  that, 
as  Senators,  we  start  directing  our  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  economic  needs  of  our 
own  domestic  economy,  and  let  France. 
England,  Australia.  New  Zealand,  Portu- 
gal. Spain,  Italy,  Norway,  Belgium,  and 
other  countries,  into  which  we  have  been 
pouring  our  largesse  since  1946,  start 
paying  their  share. 

I  do  not  buy  the  argument  of  this  ad- 
ministration, "If  you  follow  that  course 
of  action  you  may  alienate  some  of  our 
friends;  you  may  drive  some  of  them  In- 
to the  arms  of  the  Communists;  you  may 
create  a  serious  international  problem." 

If  our  relationship  with  our  allies  is 
dependent  UE>on  our  paying  more  than 
our  fair  share,  the  sooner  we  flnd  out 
who  are  our  friends  the  better.  We  can- 
not continue  to  support  83  nations, 
which  we  are  now  doing — never  drop- 
ping any,  but  taking  on  more — and 
maintain  the  strength  of  our  economy. 

I  say  to  the  American  people.  "Rise 
up !  Rise  up !  Make  clear  that  you  think 
the  time  has  come  for  this  Congress  to 
start  protecting  the  domestic  economy 
of  our  country.  We  cannot  do  it  by 
pouring  out  these  billions  of  dollars  be- 
ing called  for  in  the  foreign  aid  and 
defense  programs." 
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KimOPEAN   DUVT   TOR    WTJCLXA«   lirTFTtrDTJtCT 

One  good  which  I  do  see  coming  out 
of  the  whole  discussion  of  a  NATO  nu- 
clear force  is  that  it  will  finally  compel 
the  United  States  to  face  reality  and 
make  some  basic  and  long  overdue  deci- 
sions about  NATO. 

The  meaningless  cut-and-paste  job 
that  came  out  of  the  Ottawa  Conference 
is  one  more  stalling  device  designed  to 
protect  our  Defense  and  State  Depart- 
ment policymakers  from  facing  the  in- 
evitable while  they  work  on  something 
else.    But  it  will  not  save  them  for  long. 

It  will  not  save  them,  because  they  are 
refusing  to  recognize  that  now,  and  for 
several  years  past,  NATO  has  been 
largely  a  United  States-German  alliance 
maintained  primarily  for  the  defense  of 
Berlin. 

The  monumental  disinterest  of  France 
and  Britain  in  this  endeavor  is  b«Mne 
made  more  clear  than  ever  in  the  debate 
over  the  NATO  nuclear  force.  Like  Ger- 
many, they  see  no  need  whatever  to  sub- 
sidize Greece,  Turkey.  Spain.  Norway. 
Denmark,  and  Italy  in  order  to  keep  the 
Russians  from  rolling  through  West 
Berlin.  That  is  a  folly  all  the  members 
have  all  been  happy  to  leave  to  the 
United  States. 

But  unlike  Germany,  none  of  our  other 
NATO  partners  has  much  interest  in  a 
nuclear  force,  even  under  NATO  com- 
mand and  with  mixed  units  that  cannot 
be  withdrawn,  over  which  the  United 
States  will  maintain  a  veto  and  which 
will  add  little  but  a  new  expense  to  the 
NATO  defenses. 

Why  do  we  not  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  only  purpose  in  the  proposed 
NATO  nuclear  force  is  to  give  Germany 
a  hand  in  nuclear  weaponry  which  she 
is  not  allowed  to  have  on  her  own?  That 
is  what  this  is  all  about.  West  Germany 
is  forbidden  by  treaty  to  manufacture 
nuclear  warheads  and  missiles.  Now 
that  France  has  decided  that  NATO  no 
longer  serves  her  primary  national  In- 
terest and  is  embarking  on  her  own  mili- 
tary buildup,  including  the  nuclear  one. 
It  Is  alleged  that  Germany  will  soon  come 
to  feel  that  she,  too.  must  have  her  own 
such  force. 

One  alternative  would  be  to  free  Ger- 
many- from  her  1954  pledge.  But  that  is 
supposed  to  arouse  raging  flres  of  appre- 
hension on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  and 
among  some  of  Germany's  neighbors  as 
weU. 

r.^LLACY    OF    FEAB    OF    CER.VUNT 

I  do  not  think  that  there  Is  much  to 
be  said  for  the  notion  that  the  former 
victims  of  German  aggression  within  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  fear  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  hands  of  Germany  If  they  tioily 
did.  they  would  be  anxious  to  participate 
in  a  NATO  force  in  which  Germany  was 
only  one  of  many  members,  and  over 
which  the  United  States  had  a  veto. 

But  no.  France  does  not  allow  any 
nuclear  warheads  on  her  soil  because 
they  are  under  American  control. 

That  Is  the  De  Gaulle  position.  I  ask. 
Is  that  the  position  of  an  ally? 

Considering  this  position  of  de  Gaulle. 
and  the  position  of  de  Gaulle  on  man- 
power assignments  to  NATO,  on  foreign 
trade,  on  the  Common  Market,  and  on 


the  discrimination  against  the  United 
States  vis-a-vis  GATT,  we  would  have 
a  hard  time  bringing  htm  under  the  def- 
inition of  "ally." 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  this 
administration  is  proposing  more  con- 
cessions to  France  until  we  determine 
the  question  as  to  whether  de  Gaulle  is 
to  be  an  ally  again.  If  he  is  not.  let 
him  "go  it  alone  "  We  should  not  sup- 
I>ort  his  nationalistic  program,  or  his 
plan  for  a  French  nuclear  force,  with  a 
single  dollar  of  American  taxpayers' 
money. 

Norway  and  Denmark  do  not  allow  nu- 
clear warheads  on  their  soil  at  all  The 
Italian  Government  was  recently  forced 
to  promise  its  people  that  no  bases  would 
be  made  available  in  Italy  for  our  Polaris 
submarines  So  much  for  their  fear  of 
the  possibility  of  a  German  hand  on  a 
nuclear  capacity  In  which  there  was  no 
American   participation. 

While  Germany  is  anxious  to  have 
American  participation  in  nuclear  force 
even  with  an  American  veto,  France  is 
only  anxious  to  have  a  European  nuclear 
force  in  which  there  will  be  no  Ameri- 
can participation  at  all  The  rest  of  the 
partners,  including  Britain,  are  too  dis- 
interested or  too  poor  to  concern  them- 
selves with  any  appreciable  share  in  it. 

AMERICAN    PROPfi3Al3 

I  do  not  see  anything  in  either  the  re- 
arrangement on  paper  that  was  put  to- 
gether at  Ottawa,  or  the  proposed  sur- 
face fleet  of  Polaris  vessels,  that  will 
bridge  this  gap.  that  is  really  a  gap 
among  the  Europeans.  I  do  not  see  any 
good  purpose  whatever  in  putting  more 
American  money  into  a  venture  that  is 
only  a  facade  to  cover  up  the  dissolved 
foundation  of  NATO. 

At  Ottawa,  a  nuclear  command  under 
General  Lemnitzer  was  set  up,  having  at 
Its  disposal  three  U.S.  Polaris  subs,  180 
British  Vulcan  bombers,  and  national 
fighter-bomber  forces  from  8  other  mem- 
bers, many  of  which  are  already  equipped 
for  US.  controlled  nuclear  warheads. 
A  NATO  liaison  staff  will  go  to  Strategic 
Air  Command  headquarters  at  Omaha 
to  take  part  in  planning  and  targeting 
operations.  However,  all  warheads  as- 
signed to  NATO  will  still  be  under 
American  control,  and  any  of  the  as- 
signed forces  can  be  withdrawn  at  the 
discretion  of  the  donor  country. 

The  French  were  nt;ht  in  accepting 
this  arrangement  as  being  nothing  new. 
different,  or  constructive. 

The  SecretaiT  of  State  did  not  bring 
out  of  Ottawa  the  slightest  change  in 
French  posture  from  what  it  was  when 
the  French  delegates  first  sat  around  the 
table  at  Ottawa  Ottawa  did  not  pro- 
duce any  significant  commitment  on  the 
part  of  France.  The  French  delegates 
went  back  to  France,  and  De  Gaulle  re- 
mains free  to  travel  down  his  nationalis- 
tic road.  I  say  he  should  be  allowed  to 
go.  but  we  should  not  pay  his  travel  ex- 
penses.    He  should  pay  them,  himself 

The  force  Is  proposed  to  be  under 
NATO  command,  but  not  under  NATO 
control.  It  retains  the  same  objection 
that  the  French  and  many  others  In  Eu- 
rope regard  as  the  fatal  defect,  and  that 
is  an  American  veto. 


^ 


PROPOSKD     rLEXT     NOT     MULTILAmiAL     AT     Uj. 

But  our  proposed  nuclear  surface  fleet 
maintains  the  same  defect.  It  also  has 
the  added  defect  of  being  very  costly  to 
ourselves  and  the  Germans,  because 
under  this  arrangement,  we  and  the  Ger- 
mans would  each  pay  40  percent,  leav- 
ing 10  percent  to  Britain,  and  10  per- 
cent to  any  of  the  other  members  who 
might  want  to  participate  France  will 
undoubtedly  remain  out  of  it  entirely 
For  its  mere  10  percent  Britain  will  also 
have  a  veto  over  its  use. 

The  total  cost  of  this  force  has  not  been 
indicated,  but  e.'timat^s  I  have  heard  run 
from  $2.5  to  $6  billion.  Forty  percent  of 
$2.5  billion  would  put  the  U.S.  share  at  $1 
billion.  Forty  percent  of  $6  billion  would 
be  $2.4  billion.  Even  the  lower  fiL'ure  is 
much  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  pohtical 
peace  within  NATO.  That  this  is  % 
purely  political  device  is  generally  under- 
stood. The  force  would  add  nothing  to 
the  existing  destructive  power  of  the  nu- 
clear forces  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
West. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  who  thinks 
we  and  Germany  should  finance  80  per- 
cent of  a  new  nuclear  force  can  consider 
that  force  to  be  a  multilateral,  NATO 
force  With  Britain  financing  only  10 
percent.  It  is  idle  to  maintain  the  fiction 
that  she  would  be  a  real  partner  in  the 
surface  fleet  venture. 

And  without  France,  there  simply  is  no 
NATO  any  more,  no  matter  how  much 
we  may  pretend  otherwi.se.  France  is  too 
key  a  country  to  permit  NATO  to  con- 
tmue  to  function  without  her.  It  does 
not  matter  whether  France's  reasons  for 
picking  up  her  marbles  and  leaving  the 
game  were  sound  or  not.  It  is  not  an 
issue  of  wisdom,  but  an  issue  of  fact. 
We  are  all  in  NATO  together,  making 
equal  financial  and  manpower  contri- 
butions, or  NATO  is  finished  When  a 
major  participant  declines  to  fulfill  those 
contributions,  that  is  the  end  of  the 
organization. 

Yet  here  we  are.  pushing  for  a  new 
branch  to  the  organization,  this  time 
without  France,  with  only  10-percent 
participation  from  Britain,  and  with  in- 
significant and  reluctant  contributions, 
if  any  are  forthcoming  at  all,  from  10 
of  the  other  members. 

DOES    NOT    MELT    EUROPEAN    OBJECTIONS   TO 
PRESENT    SETUP 

Neither  do  I  see  anything  in  this  force 
that  would  do  anything  to  overcome 
European  objections  to  the  present  ar- 
rangement of  having  all  nuclear  war- 
heads in  NATO  under  American  com- 
mand The  U.S.  veto  would  remain,  and 
I  would  be  very  strongly  opposed  to  any 
subsequent  effort  to  ehminate  that  U.S. 
veto. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  this  surface 
fleet  may  be  only  the  preliminary  step 
to  the  creation  of  a  NATO  nuclear  force 
in  which  there  will  be  no  veto.  Only  the 
doctrine  of  use  of  the  force  by  majority 
vote  would  overcome  the  European  ob- 
jection to  the  present  system.  Any  sys- 
tem that  retains  a  veto  in  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  can  hardly  remove 
those  objections.  So  I  see  little  in  the 
surface  fleet  that  will  meet  the  objec- 
tions to  the  status  quo.  unless  this  Is  but 
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an  opening  wedge  to  a  future  move  to 
put  it  under  majority  vote. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  military 
and  diplomatic  planners  who  are  ob- 
sessed with  the  idea  that  the  United 
States  must  be  permanently  Joined  with 
Europe  politically,  economically,  and 
militarily,  think  they  can  advance  faster 
by  taking  a  step  at  a  time  than  by  re- 
vealing their  true  objective  at  the  outset. 
Perhaps  they  mistakenly  think  that  once 
the  surface  fleet  is  a  reality,  and  we  have 
sunk  a  billion  dollars  into  it.  Congress 
will  then  be  more  easily  persuaded  to 
keep  it  going  by  giving  up  our  veto  over 
Its  use. 

CNmD  STATES   MUST  MAINTAIN   ABSOLUTE  VETO 

There  are  already  repwrts  that  some 
kind  of  weighted  vote  is  being  dangled 
before  France  as  a  means  of  assuaging 
her  objections  to  a  full  American  veto. 
Why  American  officials  are  so  anxious  to 
court  France.  I  am  never  able  to  under- 
stand. In  my  opinion,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  to  France  at  all  on  the  subject 
of  the  nuclear  force,  until  she  has  met 
her  full  manpower  obligation  for  NATO's 
conventional  forces. 

Our  spokesmen  are  making  a  grave 
mistake  if  they  are  discussing  a  weighted 
command  of  the  surface  fleet  with  the 
understanding  that  they  can  get  quick 
congressional  approval,  once  the  force  is 
in  being. 

They  should  be  disabused  of  that  no- 
tion right  now.  I  do  not  intend  to  sup- 
port a  billion  dollar  outlay  for  NATO  at 
all.  when  it  constitutes  40  percent  of  the 
whole  cost,  much  less  vote  for  it  and  then 
be  told  later  that  this  was  only  the  first 
installment  and  the  next  Installment  will 
be  a  modification  or  a  relinquishment  of 
a  US.  veto. 

I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  giving  up 
any  part  of  our  veto  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  United  States  should  ever  be  in 
a  position  where  Western  Europe  could 
make  us  a  target  for  nuclear  attack 
against  our  own  judgment.  If  it  were 
possible  to  limit  our  liability  to  those 
'  nuclear  forces  that  were  actually  under 
NATO  command,  that  might  be  differ- 
ent. But  I  do  not  see  how  that  could  be 
done.  I  do  not  see  how  a  nuclear  war 
in  which  Western  participation  was  com- 
menced by  a  majority  vote  in  NATO  and 
against  American  objections,  could  be  re- 
stricted to  those  forces  actually  under 
NATO  command. 

So  long  as  nuclear  arsenals  exist,  we 
will  best  serve  the  cause  of  peace  if  we 
continue  to  take  an  adamant  stand  in 
regard  to  the  control  of  any  nuclear 
forces  to  which  we  make  a  contribution. 

U.S     ALTERNATIVES 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  two  pos- 
sible alternatives.  One  is  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  reality  that  NATO  is  really 
a  United  States-German  organization, 
and  confine  ourselves  to  a  bilateral  ar- 
rangement with  Germany  alone  so  long 
as  the  Berlin  Issue  remains  unsettled. 
At  least  this  would  enable  us  to  rid  our- 
selves of  all  the  excess  baggage  of  subsi- 
dizing peripheral  members.  It  would 
save  us  from  the  stupidity  of  begging  for 
French  support.  And  it  would  remove 
the  issue  of  the  veto,  at  least  as  long  as 
the  Germans  themselves  do  not  raise  it. 


Or  we  might  make  it  clear  to  France, 
Britain,  and  Germany  that  they  are  on 
their  own,  free  to  do  whatever  they  like 
about  creating  a  European  defense  force 
of  their  own,  including  a  nuclear  deter- 
rent, free  from  all  American  financing, 
participation,  and  veto. 

I  believe  we  must  "lay  it  on  the  line." 
so  to  speak.  If  they  want  to  go  it  alone, 
it  must  be  with  the  understanding  that 
they  pay  their  own  way.  That  is  why  I 
believe  the  foreign  aid  bill  should  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  crossroads  of  America  for 
weeks  to  come,  because  it  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  whole  NATO  issue.  That 
is  why  I  am  not  at  all  interested  in  a 
rush  act  on  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I  am 
not  at  all  Interested  in  quick  hearings. 
I  am  not  at  all  interested  in  closed  hear- 
ings. I  am  interested  in  a  sufficient 
passage  of  time,  so  that  the  American 
people  will  know  that  Congress  is  being 
asked,  and  will  be  asked  in  the  future, 
to  give  away  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  a  purpose  which 
I  seriously  question  has  a  good  ending. 

A  British-Prench-German  pool  of  nu- 
clear technology  could  lead  to  a  Euro- 
pean deterrent  that  would  obviate  the 
issue  of  their  reliance  upon  America.  It 
would  obviate  the  issue  of  the  American 
veto  over  a  NATO  nuclear  force. 

That  something  of  this  nature  is  in 
the  wind  seems  evident  to  me.  News- 
week magazine  has  recently  published 
a  comment  to  this  effect  by  the  prospec- 
tive Defense  Minister  In  a  Labor  gov- 
ernment in  Britain,  Mr.  Patrick  Gordon- 
Walker.  Mr.  Gordon-Walker  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  the  Labor  goverrunent 
will  abandon  the  Independent  British 
deterrent,  in  exchange  for  which  it  will 
ask  Washington  for  a  veto  over  the  en- 
tire American  nuclear  policy.  And  if 
Washington  refused,  he  was  asked. 
"Then  we  should  have  no  alternative  but 
to  throw  in  with  Europe." 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Gordon-Walker 
is  coming  to  Washington  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. If  he  is  coming  to  sound  out  the 
prospects  for  the  British  Labor  govern- 
ment having  a  veto  over  American  nu- 
clear policy,  he  should  plan  to  throw  in 
with  Europe  right  now,  and  save  himself 
the  cost  of  the  trip  over. 

Moreover,  a  purely  European  defense 
would  also  make  it  possible  for  us  to  be- 
gin withdrawing  a  good  part  of  our  400,- 

000  troops  in  Europe.  They  would  no 
longer  be  needed  as  the  hostage  of  our 
good  intentions. 

Mr.  President,  that  rankles  me,  when 

1  think  of  what  we  have  poured  into 
Europe,  in  blood,  materiel,  and  money, 
and  when  I  recognize  that  France  has 
not  been  able  to  defend  herself  for  half 
a  century. 

France  has  continued  to  exist,  not  be- 
cause of  any  capability  of  defending  her- 
self, but  because  for  half  a  century  the 
free  world  has  come  to  her  defense.  Mr. 
De  Gaulle  needs  to  reread  French  his- 
tory, not  distort  it,  and  to  be  told,  as  we 
have  been  told— and  this  Includes  the 
Germans  too— what  the  truth  Is.  They 
suspect  that  the  United  States  would  not 
really  come  to  their  defense.  They  seem 
to  have  taken  the  position  that  we  must 
have  400,000  American  boys  in  Europe, 
figuratively  as  hostages,  to  demonstrate 


our  good  Intentions.  What  assurances 
have  we  from  Europe,  correspondingly, 
that  give  us  any  assurance  that  Europe 
will  come  to  our  defense? 

It  would  probably  be  true — and  I  sus- 
pect that  many  of  the  Euror>ean  allied 
leaders  are  taking  this  Into  account, 
which  may  somewhat  explain  their 
intransigence — that  if  we  should  get  into 
a  nuclear  war,  it  would  be  a  quick  one 
between  two  great  powers,  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  and  would  be  fought 
over  the  heads  of  the  Europeans;  and 
the  European  countries,  conceivably, 
might  not  be  touched.  So  I  ask.  What 
assurance  have  we  that  in  such  event 
the  Europeans  would  not  stand  on  the 
sidelines? 

That  Is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  I 
rankle  at  the  repeated  challenges  to  the 
good  faith  of  the  United  States  that  have 
broken  out  from  time  to  time  through- 
out Europe.  We  have  too  many  boys 
over  there.  A  large  number  of  them 
should  be  brought  home  now.  I  have 
been  heard  to  say  before  that  we  have 
more  boys  over  there  under  NATO  com- 
mand than  Prance,  Great  Britain,  and 
Canada  combined.  De  Gaulle  leaves  a 
long  gap  in  the  NATO  defense,  without 
any  French  manjxjwer. 

However,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  told 
me  from  the  witness  stand  that  while 
this  is  true,  he  Is  satisfied  that  in  case 
of  war  all  French  soldiers  would  be  avail- 
able. I  do  not  "buy"  that  argument. 
That  is  not  my  idea  of  keeping  faith  with 
an  alliance.  If  De  Gaulle  does  not  want 
to  keep  faith  with  the  alliance,  all  of  us 
must  reappraise  our  participation  in  it. 

I  repeat  that  we  should  consider  seri- 
ously turning  over  the  defense  of  Europe 
to  Europe.  If  these  nations  believe  large 
numbers  of  conventional  forces  are  need- 
ed In  Europe,  they  will  be  willing  to 
furnish  them  themselves.  And  if  they 
believe  subsidies  are  needed  for  Spain, 
Greece,  Turkey,  Italy,  and  other  mem- 
bers, they  will  see  that  they  are  paid. 

My  suspicion  Is  that  it  is  almost  true 
that  only  the  United  States  seems  to 
think  these  subsidies  are  necessary.  If 
Great  Britain,  Prance.  Germany,  Bel- 
glum,  and  the  other  countries  really 
thought  that  the  subsidies  were  neces- 
sary for  NATO  countries  which  cannot 
afford  to  maintain  their  military  forces, 
and  If  they  really  thought  they  were 
necessary  to  the  defense  of  Europe,  they 
would  help  to  pay  for  them. 

Let  us  find  out.  The  best  way  to  find 
out  is  to  cut  the  bill  drastically  with  re- 
spect to  the  whole  matter  of  NATO  al- 
lowances. We  should  cut  It.  and  then 
we  will  find  out  whether  England  and 
France  and  Belgium  and  Italy  think 
that  the  heavy  support  that  we  are  giv- 
ing to  these  other  countries  is  important 
to  the  defense  of  Europe. 

My  suspicion  is  they  do  not  think  it  is. 
That  is  why  they  are  so  reluctant  to  con- 
tribute any  money.  That  is  why  we  have 
not  gotten  anj'where  In  all  the  past  nego- 
tiations on  this  subject.  I  do  not  "buy" 
the  argument  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, which  in  effect  is  that  we  should 
go  ahead,  because  we  are  proceeding  on 
the  Eissumptlon  that  If  we  get  Into  trouble 
over    there,    those   countries   wlH   rally 
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around  the  NATO  standard.     The  time 
lor  rallying  is  now. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui-siana.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  recall  that 
several  years  afro  the  two  of  us  had  oc- 
casion to  take  a  look  at  the  arrange - 
ments  that  were  being  made  for  build- 
ing military  bases  in  various  countries. 

As  an  example,  it  was  found  that  the 
United  States  had  rushed  into  England 
to  build  some  new  airfields  and  to  con- 
vert some  old  airfields  in  accordance 
with  modern  standards.  We  operated  on 
a  60  to  40  arrangement,  whereby,  as  I 
recall,  the  British  would  pay  40  percent 
of  the  expense  ratio.  Then  the  British 
rushed  ahead  to  build  more  airbases 
without  any  agreement,  on  the  theory 
that  we  would  negotiate  about  them 
later. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  hard- 
headed  British  businessman,  the  British 
would  have  been  absolutely  idiotic  to 
have  paid  us  more  than  about  10  percent 
for  the  construction  of  the  additional 
bases,  because  while  originally  they  went 
into  the  program  as  a  matter  of  mutual 
defense,  since  the  airfields  meant  as 
much  to  them  as  they  did  to  us,  once 
they  saw  that  America  was  willmg  to 
go  ahead,  even  if  we  had  to  pay  for  the 
whole  business,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  nation  that  was  hard  pressed  for 
finances  anyway,  it  would  have  been 
ridiculous  and  not  in  the  public  interest 
of  Britain  to  have  made  any  contribution 
to  the  construction  of  the  bases. 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  we  said  in  our 
confidential  report  in  1952  can  be  said 
publicly  now.  namely,  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  filed  with  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  a  report  that  pointed  out 
what  a  very  unwise  course  of  action  the 
United  States  was  following  even  then. 

Since  the  Senator  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion— and  I  am  glad  he  has  raised  it — we 
found  one  waste  after  another  in  NATO 
as  we  went  across  Europe.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  I  stood  on  air  fields 
in  Fx-ance  on  which  not  a  single  jet  fight- 
er had  been  landed,  nor  could  be  landed. 

It  was  possible  for  us  to  Icick.  out — and 
we  did  kick  out  with  the  toes  of  our  shoes 
on  those  airfields — stones  and  gravel 
which  in  some  Instances  were  half  again 
as  big  as  our  closed  fists. 

Those  bases  had  to  be  built  by  French 
contractors  and  under  French  supervi- 
sion. Their  construction  involved  the 
waste  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  had  to  pay  through  the 
nose  again  for  the  rebuilding  of  those  air 
bases.  Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
recall  that? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do.  In 
some  cases,  we  had  been  charged  heavy 
taxes  and  tariffs  to  Import  material  into 
those  countries  for  their  own  benefit. 
We  were  virtually  giving  it  to  them  for 
their  own  defense. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Listen  to  that.  Mr. 
President.  It  came  out  also  this  morn- 
ing in  the  testimony  with  respect  to  our 
present  policy.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense denied  that  such  a  situation  exists. 


but  I  have  asked  him  to  submit  a  memo- 
randum in  support  of  his  statement. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  correct. 
Let  the  American  taxpayers  know  that 
in  some  of  the  countries  we  have  been 
aiding,  we  pay  the  taxes  and  tariff 
duties  on  American  military  supplies 
which  are  de.stined  for  the  building  of 
air  bases  for  the  defense  of  those  coun- 
tries. Fi-ance  Is  one  of  the  worst  of- 
fenders. The  record  against  France  is  a 
sordid  record  so  far  as  her  economic 
treatment  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned. The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
does  not  propose  to  vote  for  a  single  sou 
for  the  French,  becau.se  the  French  do 
not  have  it  coming  to  them. 

Let  me  say  to  my  administration: 
"You  had  better  do  some  negotiating 
with  Prance  first.  You  had  better  try  to 
rectify  the  situation  before  you  come  to 
the  Hill  and  ask  Congress  to  continue 
this  shocking  waste  of  thf  American  tax- 
payers' money  by  way  of  aid  for  the  de- 
fense of  France  through  NATO." 

France  is  not  the  only  country.  I  say 
to  my  administration:  "You  had  better 
have  a  new  conference  on  NATO  before 
you  seek  a  vote  on  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
because  Ottowa  did  not  solve  anything." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  First.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  on  the  excel- 
lent speech  he  has  made.  I  was  unable 
to  be  present  while  the  Senator  delivered 
it,  but  I  have  read  his  speech  in  full  I 
think  he  has  rendered  a  very  real  service 
in  pKJinting  up  the  way  that  conditions 
have  changed  since  the  NATO  Alliance 
was  first  formed,  though  our  policies  to- 
ward the  alliance  have  not.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  knows  that  I  share 
many  of  his  views  in  this  regard.  I  com- 
mend him  for  alerting  the  American 
people  and  the  administration  to  the 
need  for  a  change  In  our  policy  toward 
Western  E^jrope. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  yesterday 
or  the  day  before,  when  the  Secretary  of 
State  appeared  before  our  committee  to 
testify  on  behalf  of  this  year's  foreign 
aid  bill,  both  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  questioned  him  with  respect  to  the 
spread  of  the  foreign  aid  program 

I  believe  I  observed  that  in  1962  we 
were  giving  American  aid  in  some  form 
to  107  countries.  If  we  exclude  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc,  that  means  that  only 
eight  countries  are  left  in  the  whole 
world  that  are  not  getting  some  form  of 
American  subsidy 

Mr.  MORSE  They  must  not  give  up 
hope. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  do  not  know  what 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  these  eight 
countries  have  not  yet  climbed  aboard. 
Perhaps  it  has  been  pure  oversight. 
But  every  year  the  list  grows  longer. 
Once  the  spigots  are  turned  on.  they  are 
never  turned  off.  That  is  what  gives 
some  of  us  who  have  been  supporters  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  reason  to  pause. 
It  does  not  matter  whether  the  admin- 
istration is  Republican  or  Democratic. 
It  does  not  matter  who  is  administering 
the  program.  It  does  not  matter  how 
much   Is   given,   or  for  how  long      The 


administration  of  the  program  never 
changes.  Although  the  form  of  aid  m&y 
change,  although,  in  some  cases,  the 
amount  of  aid  may  be  decreased,  once 
the  spigots  are  turned  on.  they  never 
stop  dripping. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  year,  with  the 
help  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
who  has  always  stood  with  me  in  this 
cause,  we  can  have  wriUcn  into  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  an  amendment  to  shut  off 
the  spigots  to  those  countries  which 
have  become  so  affluent  that  no  one 
serlou.sly  contends  they  cannot  afford  to 
pay  their  own  way.  That  is  all  I  ask. 
No  .spokesman  for  foreign  aid  has  ever 
contended  that  it  was  meant  to  subsidize 
the  rich.  It  Is  about  time  for  us  to  be- 
gin to  write  the  law  In  such  a  way  a5  to 
take  the  rich  countries  off  the  dole. 

I  hope  tliat  with  Uie  help  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  such  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long  J  the 
bill  can  be  amended  so  that  it  will  begin 
to  make  more  sense  to  tlie  American 
people  and  to  the  Government.  If  that 
can  be  done,  we  can  all  continue  to  sup- 
port foreign  aid  in  good  conscience.  But 
if  it  cannot  be  done,  the  time  may  have 
come  to  reappraise  our  position  with  re- 
spect to  tlie  w  hole  program. 

I  again  commend  tlie  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  thank  him  for  his  speech. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
begin  to  tell  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
how  much  I  appreciate  lus  contribution 
to  tlie  discussion  this  afternoon.  For 
several  years  he  has  been  one  of  the 
leaders  In  raising  these  danger  signs. 
He  has  rendered  a  magnificent  service. 
For  several  years  I  have  supported  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  on  this  subject. 

I  want  to  support  foreign  aid.  I  have 
supported  it  until  last  year.  When  we 
started  this  fight  5  years  ago.  94  cents 
out  of  every  foreign  aid  dollar  was  grant 
money.  Merely  for  giving  aid  away  we 
provided  94  cents  out  of  every  foreign 
aid  dollar.  In  the  early  days  of  the  pro- 
gram, it  was  necessary  to  provide  a  large 
share  of  grant  money,  although  I  never 
thought  it  should  be  that  much.  Some 
of  us  kept  struggling  to  have  the  amount 
reduced.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[  Mr.  Long  1 .  on  amendment  after  amend- 
ment offered  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  supported  us  and  also 
uttered  words  of  caution  about  where 
the  program  was  leading.  But  we  did 
not  make  progress  fast  enough  to  suit 
me.  Sometimes  I  would  vote  against  the 
biU  In  committee,  hoping  that  thereby 
we  could  get  a  better  bill  on  the  floor 
Sometimes  I  voted  against  the  bill  both 
in  committee  and  on  the  floor,  hoping 
that  thereby  we  could  get  a  better  bill 
from  the  conference.  But  last  year  I 
was  fed  up:  I  voted  against  the  bill  at 
each  of  the  three  critical  voting  points — 
in  the  committee,  on  the  floor,  and  when 
we  were  dealing  with  the  conference  re- 
port. I  shall  do  the  same  this  year  If 
the  bill  comes  anywhere  near  resembling 
the  one  we  now  hare  under  committee 
hearing. 

We  changed  the  proportion  until  65 
cents  of  every  Federal-aid  dollar  was  for 
grants  and  35  cents  was  for  repayable 
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loans.     But  it   has   remained  static   at 
those  proportions  for  some  time. 

It  is  mo.st  difficult  to  specify  a  defi- 
nite rule  and  say  that  when  it  is  ap- 
plied, we  will  vote  for  the  bill.  But  I 
will  state  my  goal — namely,  that  when 
the  foreign  aid  bill  is  changed  to  such 
an  extent  that  75  cents  of  each  dollar  is 
for  repayable  loans  and  25  percent  is  for 
grants,  and  when — as  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  .said — no  funds  are  provided 
for  nations  which  no  longer  are  entitled 
to  our  foreign  aid,  I  will  vote  again  for 
foreign  aid. 

I  say  to  the  administration  that  when 
the  American  people  understand  these 
facts.  I  have  no  doubt  what  their  posi- 
tion will  be.  But  as  of  now  they,  too, 
have  had  their  fill  of  the  foreign  aid 
program.  This  administration  will  make 
one  of  the  most  serious  mistakes  it  could 
make  from  the  standpoint  of  sound  pub- 
lic policy  if  it  tries  to  ram  this  bill 
through  merely  because  It  may  think  It 
has  the  power  to  do  so.  If  it  follows  that 
course  of  action,  it  will  get  Its  answer  In 
1964. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana?  v 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
his  excellent  statement.  Let  me  point 
out  that  when  he  refers  to  a  goal  of  hav- 
ing 75  percent  of  the  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram be  in  terms  of  repayable  loans,  I 
hope  he  Is  speaking  of  their  repaying  us, 
rather  than  repaying  themselves. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  Is  exactly  what  I 
am  speaking  of. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  well  knows  that  the  loan 
fund  under  the  development  loan  pro- 
gram began,  and  has  for  a  long  time  been 
pursued,  on  the  theory  that  we  would 
loan  them  the  money,  and  they  would 
repay  it  to  themselves,  with  the  result 
that  if  they  used  the  commodities  or 
other  things  of  value  which  we  sent  them 
under  our  foreign  aid  program  and  sold 
them  for  their  own  local  currencies,  and 
left  the  proceeds  in  the  bank.  It  was  as 
If  they  had  never  repaid  anyone — either 
themselves  or  anyone  else.  So  the  loans 
turned  out  to  be  gifts. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  will  recall 
that  when  Mr.  Dillon  was  Secretary  of 
State,  he  recommended  to  us  that  the 
loan  funds  we  had  made  available  to 
Turkey  and  Greece  be  struck  off  the 
books— in  other  words,  to  cancel  the  in- 
debtedness of  those  countries  to  us:  not 
only  to  immobilize  approximately  $100 
million  of  local  currencies,  as  of  that 
time,  but  also  to  strike  that  indebtedness 
completely  off  the  books,  and  forget  about 
It.  It  seems  that  some  persons  have  been 
somewhat  misled,  under  the  theory  that 
some  of  the  development  loans  would  be 
repaid,  whereas  the  only  obligation  was 
to  repay  It  to  themselves. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  raised  that  point. 

The  other  day.  In  the  course  of  ques- 
tioning   the    Secretary    of    State,    we 
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brought  out  the  point  that  a  very  high 
proportion  of  the  so-called  repayable 
loans — that  Is  to  say,  repayable  In  hard 
dollars,  not  in  the  soft  currency  of  the 
country  concerned — Is  loaned  at  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  Interest,  with  10 
years  of  grace  during  which  no  interest 
whatever  Is  charged.  So  I  said  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  this  is  another 
hidden  subsidy  to  those  countries,  be- 
cause three-fourths  of  1  percent  interest 
docs  not  begin  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  use 
of  that  money  of  the  American  taxpay- 
ers, in  view  of  the  fact  that  when  our 
Government  goes  Into  the  market  to  bor- 
row money  for  the  American  taxpayers — 
and  that  Is  done  every  day  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department — It  does  not  get  money 
at  three-fourths  of  1  percent  Interest. 
Instead,  the  last  figure  I  saw  was  more 
than  3  percent. 

So  we  are  giving  these  countries  an- 
other handout.  Yet  some  persons  would 
give  the  Impression  that  the  gifts  are 
repayable  loans,  with  interest  and  at  no 
cost  to  the  United  States.  However,  In 
this  debate  and  in  the  hearings  we  must 
be  sure  to  set  forth  in  the  record  every 
cent  of  the  cost  of  the  bill  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

As  for  soft  loans,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  said  he  hoped  I  was  talking 
about  loans  repayable  in  American 
dollars.  Let  us  not  forget  that  many  of 
the  loans  are  not  repaid  to  the  United 
States.  They  are  paid  In  terms  of  the 
soft  currency  of  the  coimtry  concerned, 
and  the  "repayment"  Is  deposited  In  a 
bank  in  that  country,  for  whatever 
expenditures  the  United  States  may  wish 
to  make  there.  But  we  know  that  in 
that  situation,  many  countries  build  up 
huge  deposits  of  their  soft  currencies 
which  are  of  practically  no  value  to  us. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  said  "for  whatever  expend- 
itures the  United  States  may  wish  to 
make  there."  I  believe  many  of  them 
are  for  such  use  as  the  United  States 
wishes  to  make  of  the  money,  provided 
the  foreign  country  agrees. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  that  Is  the  other 
"gimmick" — that  even  with  the  so-called 
loans  repayable  in  soft  currency,  we  can- 
not use  that  currency  In  that  country 
at  our  discretion.  Instead,  we  must  go 
hat  in  hand  to  the  government  of  that 
country,  and  ask  it.  "Can  we  use  some 
of  this  money  to  build  an  American 
embassy"  or  "to  buy  American  supplies 
for  our  various  service  agencies  here?" 
Frequently  they  deny  our  request — on 
the  ground  that  such  expenditures  might 
be  disruptive  of  their  economy. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  long  as 
the  foreign  country  does  not  agree  to  use 
the  money  or  does  not  permit  us  to  use 
the  money  in  the  way  we  want  to  have 
it  used,  insofar  as  that  money  Is  con- 
cerned. It  Is  about  the  same  as  if  the 
funds  did  not  exist  at  all,  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Further- 
more, when  the  program  was^  begun, 
General  Bradley,  then  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  testified  that  those 
funds  would  not  reduce  by  one  dollar 
the  cost  of  our  defense  requirements,  and 
that  we  could  not  thereby  reduce  by  one 
dollar  the  cost  of  our  necessary  defense 


expenditures.    That  was  his  opinion  of 
the  value  of  the  foreign-aid  program. 

I  feel  that  subsequently,  under  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  the  witnesses 
were  more  or  less  required  to  testify  or 
to  infer  that  the  foreign  aid  program 
reduced  the  cost  of  our  national  defense. 

It  Is  well  for  us  to  keep  this  point  In 
mind.  Any  good  defense  planner  real- 
izes that  If  our  country  were  forced  to 
fight  a  war  with  some  great  power,  such 
as  the  Soviet  Union,  we  could  not  be  sure 
that  any  of  our  allies  would  help  us.  It 
is  entirely  possible  that  we  might  find 
ourselves  at  war  over  a  situation  such  as 
a  blockade  of  Cuba,  and  that  no  other 
country  would  fight  by  our  side.  As  a 
result,  we  might  find  ourselves  fighting 
It  entirely  with  American  men,  dollars, 
and  equipment.  That  being  the  case, 
even  our  dispositions  of  troops  In  various 
countries  In  the  world  would  actually 
reduce,  rather  than  increase,  our  ability 
to  defend  our  homeland.  In  other  words, 
If  the  nations  of  Europe  were  not  at  war, 
I  would  certainly  hope  that  In  a  war  be- 
tween our  country  and  some  other  great 
power,  we  would  undertake  to  remove 
our  troops  from  other  countries,  so  they 
would  be  available  to  flght  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  agree. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Thus  they 
would  contribute  to  the  defense  of  this 
country,  and  thereby  our  defense  costs 
would  be  decreased. 

So  while  it  Is  well  that  we  spend  funds 
In  ways  that  will  help  keep  countries 
from  falling  under  Communist  domina- 
tion, it  Is  also  well  to  realize  that  not  one 
of  the  dollars  spent  on  such  a  program 
actually  contributes  to  the  defense  of  our 
own  country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
I  thank  him  very  much  for  strengthen- 
ing the  record  of  my  speech  by  his 
comments. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  with  my  last 
paragraph. 

I  am  convinced  th^t  the  Impasse  over 
the  nuclear  force  will  eventually  force 
some  such  choice  upon  xis,  as  I  have  out- 
lined. It  is  unfortunate  that  we  did  not 
face  up  to  the  choice  before  we  squan- 
dered hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on 
defenses  for  Europe  that  the  Western 
Europeans  have  not  considered  worth- 
while. They  have  been  more  cognizant 
of  changed  conditions  since  1949  than 
we  have.  They  have  acted  on  their  new 
self-confidence  and  we  have  pretended 
that  things  were  still  the  same.  The 
Ottawa  agreement  was  one  more  stalling 
device,  but  it  did  not  settle  anything. 
In  the  end,  we  are  going  to  have  to  dis- 
engage ourselves  from  Europe,  and  I 
only  hope  it  will  be  sooner  rather  than 
later. 

As  the  debate  continues  In  the  weeks 
ahead.  I  hope  that  the  administration 
will  reevaluate  its  position  on  the  bill 
and  make  some  suggestions  for  amend- 
ments that  will  once  again  tuiite  our 
forces.  But  our  forces  will  never  be 
united,  so  far  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  Is  concerned,  if  the  administra- 
tion continues  to  press  for  this  bill, 
which,  In  my  judgment,  involves  an  ex- 
penditure that  cannot  be  justified  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  reasons  that  I 
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have  enumerated  today,  and  the  many 
more  that  I  shall  enumerate  in  the  days 
to  come. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  MORTON.  Mr  President,  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  the  remarks  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  I 
can  assure  him  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church!  that  they  will  have 
substantial  support  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  m  achieving  their  objectives. 


US.  POLICY  ON  CUBA 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  Cuba  is 
txie  most  urgent  of  the  many  problems 
on  the  agenda  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy. Its  urgency  results  from  a  number 
of  factors,  not  the  least  significant  of 
which  is  the  special  and  traditional  re- 
lationship that  Cuba  has  had  with  the 
United  States.  Also,  the  presence  of  a 
sizable  body  of  troops  from  our  main 
adversary  in  world  politics  underscores 
the  importance  of  Cuba  as  a  problem  for 
American  foreign  policy. 

Since  Cuba  is  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lem confronting  the  United  States  in  its 
foreign  relations  today,  it  behooves  all 
citizens  concerned  with  the  safety  of  this 
Republic  to  study  the  Cuban  question  in 
order  to  understand  all  of  its  ramifica- 
tions and,  hopefully,  to  carry  on  a  dia- 
logue about  it  with  the  aim  of  strength- 
ening the  hand  of  those  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  formulating  and  ex- 
ecuting American  policy  on  Cuba. 

The  Senate  has  an  especially  impor- 
tant role  to  play  in  the  developing  dia- 
log on  Cuba.  Although  its  constitu- 
tional power  to  "advise  and  consent" 
encompasses  nominations  and  treaties 
only,  its  role  in  the  treaty  process  en- 
hances its  importance  in  the  foreign  pol- 
icymaking process.  I,  for  one,  welcome 
the  responsibility  charged  to  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  American  foreign  policy. 
Although  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  neverthe- 
less. I  am  an  interested  and  concerned 
observer  of  American  foreign  policy. 

I  have  been  following  closely  the  de- 
velopment of  our  policy  with  respect  to 
the  Cuban  situation.  Today  I  want  to 
discuss  it.  for  the  purpose  primarily  of 
attempting  to  clarify  our  present  policy 
and  to  point  out  what  I  feel  are  its  short- 
comings and  inadequacies.  I  do  this  in 
the  spirit  of  patriotism,  not  partisan- 
ship, for  I  want  the  President  and  his 
administration  to  succeed  in  carrying 
out  whatever  policy  options  they  select. 

What  is  the  objective  of  our  Cuban 
policy?  The  objective  as  well  as  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  present  policy  have  been 
sp>elled  out  on  a  number  of  occasions  in 
recent  weeks  by  the  distinguished  and 
able  Secretary  of  State:  "It  is  the  unan- 
imous view  of  the  governments  of  this 
hemisphere,"  Secretary  Rusk  declared 
some  weeks  ago  before  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors,  "that  the 
present  Marxist-Leninist  regime  on  that 
island  is  incompatible  with  the  inter- 
American  system,  and  that  our  object 
must  be  to  welcome  a  free  Cuban  people 
back  into  the  inter-American  com- 
munity." Included  within  the  scope  of 
our  objective  Secretary  Rusk  said,  is 
the  fact  that  "a  Soviet  military  presence 


in  this  hemisphere  is  not  to  be  accepted 
as  a  normal  state  of  alTairs." 

What  measures  are  being  taken  to 
achieve  this  objective?  Secretary  Rusk 
divides  them  into  three  categories: 

The  first  Involves  the  commitment  of  our 
Armed  Forces  to  Insure  that  Cuba  does  not 
poee  a  threat  to  the  security  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. This  means  a  prohibition  of  the 
return  of  offensive  weapons  to  Cuba,  a  main- 
tenance of  surveillance  to  assure  ourselves 
and  others  that  such  an  offensive  capability 
Is  not  present,  enforcement  of  the  free  use 
of  International  air  space  and  waters  In  the 
Caribbean.  Interdiction  of  arms  and  shlp- 
n^ents  and  other  forays  aimed  at  other  coun- 
tries, and  Insurance  that  there  not  be  a 
Hungarian-type  episode  In  this  hemisphere. 

A  second  group  of  actions  aimed  at  demon- 
strating that  there  Is  no  future  for  Cuba 
under  the  present  regime,  and  that  the 
Cuban  p>eople  cannot  achieve  success  at  home 
or  normal  relations  with  their  traditional 
friends  of  the  free  world  under  a  regime 
committed  to  Implacable  hostility  toward 
free    Institutions. 

This  is  why  trade  and  fiscal  relations  with 
the  free  world  have  been  rapidly  shrinking. 
and  why  free  world  ships  are  being  steadily 
withdrawn  from  the  Cuban  trade 

A  third  group  of  measures  has  to  do  with 
the  rest  of  the  hemisphere  They  include 
a  strong  effort  within  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress to  demonstrate  that  rapid  economic  and 
social  development  can  best  be  achieved 
through  free  Institutions.  They  Include 
measures  such  as  those  discussed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  with  the  Presidents  of  Cen- 
tral America  and  Panama  to  Interrupt  the 
clandestine  flow  of  funds  and  personnel  be- 
tween Cuba  and  other  countries  of  the 
hemisphere 

They  Include  close  cooperation  among  the 
armed  forces  and  security  agencies  of  the 
Caribbean  In  the  Interest  of  public  safety. 
They  Include  a  fourfold  Increase  In  our  own 
broadcasting  to  Latin  America  since  1960. 
and  the  vigorous  engagement  of  Latin 
Americans  themselves  In  the  political  and 
propaganda  battle 

Secretary  Rusk  contends  that  the  pres- 
ent policy  on  Cuba,  viewed  in  its  entirety, 
constitutes  "a  serious,  sustained,  and  ef- 
fective effort  to  deal  with  the  threat  of 
Marxist-Leninism  in  this  hemisphere." 

This,  then  in  broad  outlines  is  our 
present  policy  on  Cuba.  I  might  com- 
ment here  that  review  of  various  decla- 
rations by  administration  spokesmen, 
including  most  notably  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  discloses 
that  with  the  exception  of  some  modifi- 
cations resulting  from  our  experience 
during  the  October  missile  crisis  our 
policy  has  been  pretty  consistent  for 
many  months.  In  fact,  one  might  say 
that  the  policy  has  been  constant  since 
the  debacle  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  over  2 
years  ago. 

The  policy  can  be  summarized  in  the 
phrase  "isolation  of  Cuba."  All  the 
measures  outlined  by  Secretary  Rusk, 
the  President,  and  other  administration 
spokesmen  are  designed  to  bring  about 
the  complete  isolation  of  the  Castro 
Communist  regime  within  the  confines 
of  the  i.sland  of  Cuba,  with  the  aim 
thereby  of  bringing  about  the  end  of 
that  regime  and  welcoming  the  reentry 
of  a  free  Cuba  into  the  inter-American 
community.  Isolation,  then,  is  the  work- 
ing aim  of  the  present  policy. 

Secretary  Rusk's  statements  of  the 
ultimate  objective  of  our  Cuban  policy 
have   been   vague   in   that    he   does   not 


specify  Just  what  will  take  place  in  Cuba 
in  order  to  assure  its  return  to  the  inter- 
American  family  of  states.  Other  ad- 
ministration spokesmen,  however,  have 
indicated  that  we  advocate  the  over- 
throw of  the  Castro  regime.  The  Vice 
President,  In  remarks  before  the  first 
graduating  class  of  the  Inter-American 
Defense  College,  declared: 

Our  mutual  objective  Is  to  end  that  Com- 
munist regime  In  Cuba  We  cannot  be 
really  content  until  communism  Is  gone 
from  Cviba  and  gone  from   this  hemisphere 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  was  more 
specific  in  testimony  last  February  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
He  stated  that  an  objective  of  our  policy 
with  respect  to  Cuba  was: 

The  eventual  change  In  government.  The 
President  has  expressed  It  In  various  ways  at 
various  times,  but  I  think  It  Is  quite  clear 
that  we  continue  to  work  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  Castro  government  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  Communist  control  of  Cuba. 

I  doubt  that  any  thoughtful  American 
will  quarrel  with  that  aim  as  expressed 
by  Secretary  McNamara.  although  I  note 
that  neither  the  President  nor  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  have  been  that  specific. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  how 
the  downfall  of  Castro  will  be  brought 
about,  however,  the  matter  becomes 
fuzzy.  When  asked  about  this  at  his 
press  conference  on  February  7.  the 
President  said : 

I  am  quite  obviously  hopeful  that  It  (the 
Castro  regime)  can  be  eliminated,  but  we 
have  to  wait  and  see  what  happens 

The  President  commented  further: 

There  Is  no  obviously  easy  solution  as  to 
how  the  Communist  movement  will  be  re- 
moved. One  way,  of  course,  would  be  by 
the  Cubans  themselves,  though  that  Is  very 
difflcult,  given  the  police  setup. 

Other  administration  spokesmen  ap- 
parently contradict  themselves.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  Edwin  M.  Martin,  im- 
plied in  a  television  interview  on  April 
27  that  the  most  likely  way  to  eliminate 
the  Castro  regime  would  be  an  internal 
uprising.  Mr.  Martin  pointed  out  that 
for  more  than  a  year  the  administration 
had  constantly  maintained  that — 

Castro  would  have  to  be  deposed  whether 
from  within  Cuba  or  by  a  massive  U.S  In- 
viuslon 

Rejecting  an  invasion  under  present 
circumstances,  Mr.  Martin  .said: 

That  leaves  us  primarily  looking  to  action 
from  within  Cuba,  for  the  Cuban  people 
to  repudiate  Castro,  which  we  thovight  and 
think  still  Is  the  most  likely  and  from  it* 
overall  Impact  In  Latin  America  and  Cuba 
m  the  future,  Is  the  best  way  for  him  to  go 
down. 

The  State  Departments  Coordinator 
of  Cuban  Affairs,  Sterling  J.  Cottrell. 
seemingly  contradicted  Mr.  Martin  2 
days  later  when  he  said  that  the  admin- 
istration does  not  expect  a  popular 
revolt  against  the  Castro  Communist 
regime.  According  to  an  A.ssociated 
Pre.ss  dispatch: 

■  Military  control  Is  too  restrictive  for  that" 
Cottrell  told  a.  news  conference  on  his  arrival 
here  (Kansas  City)  for  a  Rockhurst  College 
banquet  address  tonight.  Also,  he  added, 
"We  note  a  con.<>lderable  amount  of  apathy 
on  the  part  of  the  Cuban  peasants  " 
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I  leave  it  to  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  and  the  American  people  to  make 
sense  out  of  these  apparent  contradic- 
tions. 

One  thing  seems  clear  about  our  pres- 
ent Cuba  policy.  Although  -ecognizing 
that  Cuba  is  presently  a  Soviet  garrison 
and  a  forward  base  for  Communist  sub- 
versive activity  throughout  this  hemi- 
sphere, the  administration  does  not 
regard  Cuba  as  a  grave  danger  to  the 
security  of  the  Americas.  The  seem- 
ingly serene  confidence  in  present  meas- 
ures to  build,  in  President  Kennedy's 
words,  "a  wall  of  dedicated  men"  around 
Cuba — most  notably  the  Alliance  for 
Progress — is  evidence  of  a  lack  of  urgency 
within  the  administration  about  Cuba. 

Such  serenity  certainly  is  not  shared 
at  this  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  In 
its  recent  and  outstanding  report  on  the 
Cuban  military  buildup,  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  asserted 
that^ 

Cuba  as  a  source  of  weapons  and  small 
bands  of  provocateurs,  saboteurs,  agents  of 
revolution  and  chaos  •  •  •  Is  a  distinct  and 
present  threat  to  all  of  the  Latin  American 
nations  with  shores  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  Caribbean  Sea. 

And  the  subcommittee  warned  of  the 
longer  range  threat: 

The  paramount  danger  at  this  time  Is  that 
the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  may  be  sub- 
verted one  by  one  and  be  exploited,  in  turn, 
for  subversive  and  revolutionary  activities. 
By  this  process  of  erosion  our  neighbors  to 
the  south  may  fall,  nation  by  nation,  until 
the  entire  hemisphere  Is  lost  and  the  Com- 
munist goal  of  Isolating  the  United  States 
has  been  attained. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  present  pohcy 
on  Cuba  as  I  have  Just  outlined  it?  I 
contend  that  it  fails  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  central  problem  confronting  this 
Nation  and  its  hemispheric  allies:  the 
continued  presence  in  this  hemisphere 
of  a  regime  controlled  by  a  hostile  alien 
power  whose  object  is  to  destroy  the  var- 
ious societies  existing  in  this  hemisphere 
and  building  in  their  place  its  tyrannical 
Communist  society.  Let  me  be  more 
specific  in  what  I  regard  as  the  inade- 
quacies and  shortcomings  of  the  policy. 

I  think  there  is  a  broad  consensus 
throughout  the  hemisphere,  certainly  in 
the  United  States  and  the  Caribbean 
region,  that  the  Communist  base  and 
regime  in  Cuba  must  be  eliminated. 
Whether  this  objective  is  expressed  in  the 
vague  and  polite  diplomatic  language  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  more 
straightforward  language  of  his  colleague 
in  the  Pentagon  is  immaterial,  provided 
that  this  is  the  aim  of  our  policy.  Given 
this  objective,  the  question  is  whether 
or  not  the  various  measures  instituted 
by  the  administration  and  outlined  on 
various  occasions  bv  its  spokesmen  will 
do  the  job. 

Prediction  is  hazardous,  of  course,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  be  pessimistic  for  sev- 
eral rea.sons. 

First,  the  task  of  policing  the  Carib- 
bean to  prevent  clandestine  shipments 
of  arms,  propaganda,  and  personnel  to 
countries  on  Its  periphery  seems  well- 
niph  impossible.  Unless  the  administra- 
tion can  present  positive  and  conclusive 


evidence  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  skeptical  of  the  effectiveness 
of  this  seemingly  overwhelming  task  that 
has  been  assigned  to  our  Armed  Forces 
in  the  Caribbean. 

Second,  the  unwillingness  of  several 
impHDrtant  Latin  American  countries  to 
go  along  with  the  United  States  in  the 
effort  to  control  the  traflBc  of  men  be- 
tween their  countries  and  Cuba  and  be- 
tween their  countries  and,  through  Cuba, 
the  countries  of  the  Communist  bloc, 
raises  doubts  in  my  mind  as  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  isolation  no  matter  what 
we  do  under  the  present  policy.  Perhaps 
our  attempt  to  gain  assent  for  such  con- 
trol measures  would  be  more  effective  if 
we  advised  these  recalcitrant  govern- 
ments that  we  might  suspend  all  aid 
progi-ams  we  have  in  their  respective 
countries  until  they  become  more  coop- 
erative. 

Third.  I  wonder  how  effective  our  em- 
bargo on  Cuba  will  be,  especially  since 
the  bulk  of  Cuba's  commercial  inter- 
course is  with  the  Communist  bloc,  whose 
ships  are  permitted  uninterrupted  in- 
gress and  egress  to  the  Caribbean.  We 
are  told  that  the  embargo  is  making  this 
intercourse  steadily  more  expensive  for 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  I  wonder  if  this 
seriously  bothers  the  Soviets  in  view  of 
their  obvious  satisfaction  that  they  have 
a  forward  base  from  which  they  can 
wage  their  "wars  of  national  liberation" 
throughout  Latin  America. 

I  most  strenuously  dissent  from  one 
argument  that  is  repeatedly  voiced  by 
administration  spokesmen.  I  refer  to 
the  contention  that,  in  the  words  of  the 
Vice  President: 

Cuba  is  clearly  proving  to  l>e  for  the  Com- 
munists a  showcase  of  failure — not  a  show 
window  of  success. 

Several  facts  are  usually  offered  to 
sustain  this  contention,  including  the 
fact  that  food  consumption  under  Castro 
has  declined  by  15  percent  and  the  fact 
that  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  people 
have  fled  from  Cuba  since  Castro  came  to 
power  4'2  years  ago. 

I  feel  that  we  are  most  seriously  mis- 
taken indeed  to  pin  our  hopes  on  such 
ideas  as,  first,  Cuba  will  be  a  showcase 
of  economic  failure  manifested  by  sup- 
pression of  food  consumption  there,  and 
second  Cuba  will  be  a  showcase  for  so- 
cial and  political  failure  manifested  by 
the  massive  exodus  of  middle-class  Cu- 
bans. Let  me  point  out  that  such  phe- 
nomena have  never  yet  brought  about 
the  overthrow  of  a  Communist  regime. 
To  the  contrary.  Cuba  may  demonstrate 
the  eflBcacy  of  Communist  methods  in 
permitting  a  totalitarian  cadre  actually 
to  retain  its  grip  on  power  in  the  face  of 
suppressing  consumption,  partly  by  com- 
bining hunger  with  a  monopoly  of  food 
supplies  as  an  instrument  of  control  and 
order.  Communist  China  over  the  past 
several  years  provides  a  vivid  example. 
As  we  know,  the  regime  there  has  sur- 
vived gravely  serious  famines  in  -3 
successive  years  without  crumbling.  I 
might  note  parenthetically  that  the 
Chinese  have  not  been  as  fortunate  as 
Castro's  Cuba  in  obtaining  Soviet  assist- 
ance. As  for  the  flight  of  Cubans  from 
their  homeland,  the  regime  has  been 
enabled  thereby  to  enrich  itself  bv  seiz- 


ing the  wealth  and  goods  of  those  who 
depart.  Moreover,  potential  opposition 
to  the  regime  thereby  leaves  Cuban  soil. 
In  this  sense,  the  exodus  of  Cubans  per- 
forms what  the  Chinese  Cominunists 
accomplished  by  their  mass  executions 
in  the  winter  of  1950. 

Actually,  I  believe,  a  case  could  be 
made,  in  the  eyes  of  some  people  at  least, 
for  the  contention  that  Castro's  Cuba  is 
a  showcase  for  success.  Think  of  the 
groups  of  highly  dedicated  and  disci- 
plined men  throughout  Latin  America 
who  are  striving  and  indeed  plotting  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  regimes  presently 
in  power.  Certainly  they  must  be  heart- 
ened by  the  continued  existence  of  a 
Communist  forward  base  in  Cuba.  Not 
only  does  it  continue  to  exist,  but,  if  I 
may  use  a  figure  of  speech,  it  is  nestled 
securely  under  the  arm  of  the  colossus 
to  the  north.  Uncle  Sam.  Surely  this 
emboldens  these  determined  insurrec- 
tionists who  are  ready  and  willing  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  Marxist-Leninism. 

We  had  an  example  of  that  the  other 
day  when  the  U.S.  military  mission  in 
Venezuela  was  destroyed  and  burned. 
We  all  know  that  those  who  engineered 
that  mission  certainly  have  had  close 
contacts  with,  if  not  actual  training  in, 
Cuba  itself. 

No,  I  carmot  go  along  with  those  who 
are  serenely,  even  supremely  confident 
that  our  present  policy  with  respect  to 
Cuba  will  effectively  achieve  its  objective. 
Certainly  rapid  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment envisioned  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  cannot  cope  with  this  most 
immediate  and  urgent  challenge.  I  know 
of  no  case  in  history  where  rapid  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  has  ever 
taken  place.  I  credit  the  administration 
with  trying  to  achieve  its  objectives.  I 
concede  that  there  is  a  policy  on  Cuba. 
But  this  pohcy,  I  submit,  is  a  policy  of 
procrastination,  a  policy  that  fails  to 
grasp  the  central  issue,  a  policy  that 
postpones  decisions  that  will  have  to  be 
made  sooner  or  later  relating  to  the  pres- 
ence in  this  hemisphere  of  a  Communist 
regime  pledged  to  the  extension  of  Com- 
munist rule  throughout  this  hemisphere. 

Having  already  outlined  w^hat  I  believe 
are  some  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  pres- 
ent policy,  let  me  say  a  word  about  its 
consequences.  With  respect  to  Latin 
America,  as  the  Preparedness  Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee  eloquently  pointed  out, 
we  risk  permitting  a  process  of  erosion  to 
occur  that  could  lead  to  the  isolation 
within  this  hemisphere  of  the  United 
States. 

But  there  is  another  consequence  in- 
volving the  United  States  only,  and  it  is 
one  that  deeply  concerns  me.  That  is: 
a  policy  of  procrastination  on  Cuba  risks 
the  likelihood  that  Cuba  might  become 
on  a  grand  scale  a  political  football  on 
the  domestic  scene  in  the  months  ahead. 
Naturally.  I  am  a  partisan,  but  I  am  an 
American  first,  and  this  prospect  dis- 
tresses me  because  it  can  only  hinder  the 
efforts  to  achieve  the  objective  we  seek 
with  respects  to  Cuba.  With  the  ap- 
proach of  another  presidential  cam- 
paign, rising  temperatures  will  not  be 
conducive  to  the  thoughtful  and  intro- 
spective study  of  our  Cuban  policy,  espe- 
cially if  through  the  coming  months  we 
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continue  to  drift  with  the  present  policy 
Procrastination  now  renders  more  likely 
and  risky,  I  might  add,  the  possibility  of 
some  dramatic  grandstand  play  later  on. 

I  have  limited  myself  today  deliber- 
ately to  a  review  and  Einalysis  of  the 
present  policy  for  the  purpose  of  clari- 
fying it  and  criticizing  it.  I  realize,  how- 
ever, that  criticism  by  itself  can  serve  no 
useful  purpose,  although  I  hasten  to  add 
that  we  must  recognize  our  shortcomings 
and  errors  before  we  can  develop  more 
satisfactory  Eiltematives. 

I  expressed  the  hope  at  the  beginning 
of  my  remarks  that  a  dialogue  on  Cuba 
will  begin  with  the  aim  of  developing 
these  alternatives.  And  I  noted  the  im- 
portant role  that  the  Senate  can  play  in 
this  connection.  I  shall  continue  to 
study  the  Cuban  situation  as  closely  and 
conscientiously  as  I  can.  and  perhaps 
some  time  in  the  future  I  can  contribute 
more  to  what  I  hope  will  be  a  developing 
dialogue.  I  invite  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  do 
hkewise. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  j^eld? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  placed  his  finger 
this  afternoon  on  one  of  the  more  sensi- 
tive areas  of  our  foreign  relations,  and 
he  has  contributed  greatly  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  problem  by  his  objective 
analysis  of  it. 

Many  of  us  who  have  studied  this 
question  over  a  period  of  time  might 
disagree  with  some  of  his  conclusions,  or 
support  all  of  them,  because  each  of  us 
have  varying  points  of  view. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  while,  in  a 
sense,  the  present  policy  toward  Cuba 
could  be  called  a  policy,  it  is  if  anything 
an  Ineffective  policy  of  contairmient. 

It  seems  to  me  the  situation  at  the 
present  time  is  deteriorating.  I  am  con- 
cerned, as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
is,  that  anything  as  vital  to  America  as 
the  Cuban  situation  should,  as  a  Presi- 
dential campaign  develops  in  the  months 
ahead,  enter  the  arena  of  politics,  the 
Senator  has  so  very  well  pointed  out.  If 
it  does  come  into  the  arena  of  politics,  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  obtain,  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  executive  branch,  or  the  Con- 
gress, any  objective  solution  of  this 
problem. 

We  all  have  an  interest  In  this  subject. 
The  Interest  of  every  E)emocrat  in  the 
Senate  Is  the  same  as  the  interest  of  ev- 
ery Republican  in  the  Senate,  and  our 
interest  Is  eis  Americans.  Our  interest 
as  Americans  is  the  implementation  of 
the  President's  policy  which  will  hope- 
fully forge  ahead  in  the  Cuban  area  and 
produce  results. 

Prom  a  reading  of  the  report  of  the 
Preparedness  Committee,  the  brilliant 
report  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  delivered  on  this  floor 
some  time  ago,  and  upon  which  the  dls- 
tingiilshed  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Saltonstall ]  commented,  I  believe 
everyone  is  concerned  about  this  ques- 
tion. Today  no  one  can  successfully  con- 
tend that  the  situation  In  South  Amer- 
ica, with  respect  to  the  strengthening  of 
the  free  countries  of  the  world.  Is  Im- 


proving. Except  for  one  or  two  small 
areas,  the  situation  is  showing  a  decided 
and  steady  deterioration. 

My  mall  from  friends  I  have  known 
for  many  years,  and  my  contacts  with 
persons  who  have  visited  Latin  America, 
bear  out  that  statement. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  continue  this 
discussion  of  Cuban  affairs.  We  must 
get  the  United  States  out  of  a  position 
where  we  are  reeling  on  our  heels  like  a 
punch-drunk  fighter;  and  get  In  a  posi- 
tion where  we  can  steadily  exert  pres- 
sure, in  one  manner  or  another,  and  pro- 
duce a  free  government  in  Cuba. 

Those  poor,  misled  people,  who  suf- 
fered so  long  under  Batista,  now  are 
suffering  even  more  under  Castro  We 
must  do  something  to  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  return  to  a  free  way  of  life, 
and  prosperity,  under  a  form  of  govern- 
ment similar  to  that  which  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1940  guaranteed. 

I  have  been  giving  this  problem  much 
thought.  Within  the  next  few  days  I 
hope  to  make  some  proposals  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
Cuban  question  which  I  hope  will  be  dis- 
cussed and  examined  most  critically,  and 
which  can  perhaps  form  the  basis  of  a 
future  policy  toward  Cuba.  A  policy  not 
only  with  respect  to  Cuba  itself,  but  with 
respect  to  stopping  the  infiltration  of 
poisonous  communism  into  every  country 
in  Latin  America,  which  is  going  on  this 
very  minute,  and  which  has  been  going 
on  every  minute  for  the  past  year  and  a 
half. 

My  distinguished  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky has  made  a  very  great  contribu- 
tion. The  mild,  moderate,  and  objective 
manner  in  which  he  has  made  his  critical 
analysis  of  the  Cuban  situation  should 
appeal  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate.  I 
am  certain  it  will  appeal  to  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people.  I  hope  it 
will  stimulate  not  merely  one  discus- 
sion, but  a  series  of  discussions,  in  the 
Senate,  and  serve  to  provide  impetus 
and  direction  to  our  Cuban  policy,  which. 
I  feel,  does  not  exist  today. 

Next  week  I  hope  to  continue  this  dis- 
cussion with  some  concrete  proposals 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for 
yielding,  and  particularly  for  the  con- 
tribution he  has  made  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MORTON  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing his  suggestions  next  week. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  avoid 
being  critical  in  a  negative  sense,  but  to 
show  that  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the 
objectives  of  our  policy;  but  our  policy 
is  not  attaining  those  objectives.  It  Is 
incumbent  upon  all  Americans  to  try 
to  develop  something  that  will  get  us 
moving.  I  cannot  conceive  that,  in  the 
reverse  of  the  present  situation,  the  Rus- 
sians would  allow  a  similar  situation  to 
exist  if  Cuba  were  in  either  the  Baltic 
or  Black  Sea 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  spoken 
as  he  has  today.  The  Senator  has  a 
wide  knowledge,  not  only  as  a  legislator, 
but  from  having  served  in  an  important 


post  in  the  State  Department.  He  has 
expressed  today  a  universal  concern  of 
all  Americans.  When  it  is  our  privi. 
lege  to  visit  with  someone  of  military 
competence,  in  terms  of  the  Cuban  situa- 
tion,  it  is  said  to  be  a  tragedy  that  we 
do  nothing  about  it. 

When  it  is  our  opportunity  to  talk 
with  those  competent  in  diplomatic  af- 
fairs, they  express  the  same  concern 
that  has  been  expressed  today.  I  have 
such  a  profound  respect  for  the  knowl- 
edge and  Intuition  and  commonsense 
and  patriotism  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
Americans  that  I  believe  our  Govern- 
ment should  always  take  cognizance  of 
the  feeling  of  patriotic  Americans  all  over 
the  country. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  been  giving  voice  to  the  feel- 
ings of  patriotic  Americans  in  all  politi- 
cal parties. 

I  hope  this  will  not  be  his  last  speech 
on  this  subject.  What  he  has  said  needs 
to  be  said  over  and  over  again  untU 
something  Is  done.  I  shall  look  forward 
to  hearing  what  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  AllottI  will  have  to  say,  be- 
cause I  know  that  his  remarks  also  will 
be  worth  listening  to,  and  will  make  a 
great  contribution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  because  of  the 
attention  that  Is  given  from  day  to  day 
to  other  problems  of  varying  degrees  of 
Importance,  this  most  Important  prob- 
lem, the  survival  of  the  United  States 
and  of  liberty  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
is  continually  brushed  aside.  The  Sena- 
tor has  called  our  attention  to  many 
important  things.  I  am  glad  that  he  re- 
peated the  summary  from  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Those 
Senators  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
on  this  subject  They  are  experts  In 
their  field.  As  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  reminded  us,  they  state  in 
their  report  that  Cuba  "as  a  source  of 
weapons  and  small  bands  of  provoca- 
teurs, saboteurs,  agents  of  revolution  and 
chaos — Is  a  distinct  and  present  threat 
to  all  of  the  Latin  American  nations  with 
shores  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Carib- 
bean Sea." 

The  subcommittee  also  warned: 

The  paramount  danger  at  this  time  is 
that  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  may  be 
subverted  one  by  one  and  be  exploited.  In 
turn,  for  subversive  and  revolutionary  ac- 
tivities. By  this  process  of  erosion  our 
neighbors  to  the  south  may  fall  nation  by 
nation  until  the  entire  hemisphere  is  lost 
and  the  Communist  goal  of  isolating  thf 
United  States  has  been  attained 

That  Is  not  political  oratory.  That  is 
the  finding  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  In  all  the  attention 
that  has  been  turned  to  domestic  mat- 
ters and  matters  of  foreign  policy  far  re- 
moved from  our  hemisphere,  this  grave 
warning  is  lost  sight  of  and  pushed  aside. 

I  apologize  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  taking  so  much  time.  He  has 
been  on  his  feet  for  a  long  time.  How- 
ever, as  an  American  I  am  very  much 
pleased  that  he  has  taken  this  stand 
today.  There  is  nothing  more  Important, 
even  though  there  are  many  Issues  In 
which  Americans  are  Interested,  and 
even  though  there  are  wrongs  that  ought 
to  be  righted  and  problems  that  must  be 
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solved  However,  lest  we  lose  the  battle 
with  the  Communists,  and  collapse  In- 
ternally and  financially,  what  we  think 
about  this  subject  Is  significant.  The 
Senator  has  made  a  great  contribution 
in  his  speech.  I  hope  he  will  make  more 
speeches  of  the  same  character.  I  look 
forward,  also,  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  have  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  thank  him  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr  PEARSON  Mr  Pie.sldent.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   MORTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  other 
Senators  have  commented  on  the  con- 
tribution made  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Na- 
tion. He  has  also  made  a  contribution 
to  the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas. 
Perhaps  now  I  can  answer  in  better 
form  the  questions  that  come  to  me  from 
the  plains  of  Kansas  as  to  just  exactly 
what  our  policy  is  in  Cuba.  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  will  satisfy  my  constituents, 
but  the  effort  to  define  this  particular 
policy  will  sei-ve  me  very  well  in  that 
effort. 

There  is  one  point  the  Senator  made 
which  has  especially  attracted  my  at- 
tention, in  seeking  to  evaluate  the  real 
meaning  of  the  existence  of  a  Commu- 
nist power  in  Cuba,  supported  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  hear  this  fact  men- 
tioned in  relationship  to  Berlin.  I  ask 
the  Senator  what  our  real  position  Is  in 
Berlin  today. 

We  stand  there,  in  a  part  of  a  city, 
surrounded  by  the  Soviet  sector,  facing 
a  wall,  which  was  erecteo.  if  I  am  correct. 
in  violation  of  five  separate  treaties  and 
agreements  signed  since  World  War  II. 
We  stand  there  on  a  tiny  bit  of  land.  I 
suggest  that  the  real  meaning  of  our 
existence  there  is  to  say  to  our  allies  In 
Western  Europe  and  all  over  the  world: 
Here  we  stand  in  fulfillment  of  our 
commitments  to  the  free  world,  and  here 
we  are  going  to  honor  those  commit- 
ments.   That  is  why  we  are  here. 

That  is  why  Chairman  Khrushchev 
may  very  well  describe  the  Berlin  situa- 
tion as  a  bone  in  the  Russian  throat. 
Is  this  not  exactly  what  the  Communist 
influence  in  Cuba  is  today.  In  the  same 
sense  that  our  presence  in  Berlin  is  a 
bone  in  the  Russian  throat  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean? 

Mr  MORTON.  I  believe  that  is  true. 
We  often  hear  it  said  that  we  cannot  do 
anything  more  rapidly,  or  under  a  policy 
that  is  in  any  way  aggressive,  because  of 
Berlin,  because  of  Vietnam,  because  of 
Laos,  or  because  of  something  else.  If 
we  are  to  look  at  the  solution  of  every 
problem  in  relation  to  the  whole  global 
concept  and  what  it  might  result  In 
bringing  about  somewhere  else,  we  will 
never  do  anything.  If  the  Communists 
took  over  five  other  countries  in  Latin 
America,  we  would  still  hear  that  argu- 
ment made — that  we  cannot  do  anything 
about  It  because  of  Berlin,  because  of 
Vietnam,  because  of  Laos,  or  because  the 
pot  is  boiling  in  Indonesia,  or  because 
the  Chinese  Communists  may  go  back 
into  India,  or  because  the  Shah  of  Iran 
is  having  some  difflculties.  If  we  are  to 
restrain  ourselves  and  hesitate  to  take 


action  that  we  should  take  because  of 
what  Is  going  on  In  the  rest  of  the  world, 
we  will  not  take  any  action  at  all.  That 
Is  what  concerns  me. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  made  some 
reference  to  the  Department  of  State.  It 
was  my  high  privilege  to  serve  In  the  I>e- 
partment  of  State  under  Secretary 
Dulles.  Histoi-y  will  have  to  judge  him 
as  a  Secretary  of  State.  In  my  opinion, 
he  stands  very  high.  He  understood  that 
prestige  is  built  on  respect,  not  on  popu- 
larity. I  talked  with  many  Latin  Ameri- 
can acquaintances  after  the  firm  stand 
our  counti-y  took  last  fall,  which  we  all 
applauded.  However,  we  have  let  our 
sword  become  dull ;  we  have  backed  down 
on  four  or  five  conditions  that  we  set. 
We  have  not  seen  a  withdrawal  of  troops. 
We  have  not  seen  a  U.N.  Inspection  team 
in  Cuba.  We  have  not  seen  a  great  many 
things  take  place  that  we  said  would 
have  to  take  place.  If  we  keep  relating 
this  problem  to  Vietnam,  Berlin,  or  any 
other  place,  we  will  never  solve  the  prob- 
lem, or  any  other  problem  that  may  arise 
from  time  to  time  in  this  hemisphere.  If 
we  continue  to  relate  the  problem  to  the 
difficulties  that  we  and  our  friends  and 
allies  face  around  the  globe,  whether  It 
be  in  Congo  or  anywhere  else,  we  can- 
not solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  present  situation  in  Venezuela  is  very 
difficult.  The  Communists  have  been 
hard  at  work  for  a  long  time.  If  there 
should  be  a  Communist  overthrow  in 
Venezuela,  which  I  hope  will  never  oc- 
cur, unless  we  acted  decisively,  would 
we  not  face  the  same  situation  that  we 
face  with  respect  to  Berlin,  Vietnam, 
Laos,  Quemoy,  or  somewhere  el.se,  and 
now  face  with  respect  to  Cuba?  The 
argument  has  been  used  that  we  cannot 
do  this  because  it  would  disrupt  the 
world.  Would  such  a  continuing  policy 
not  mean  that  we  might  gradually  see 
the  world  attrltioned  away  from  us  while 
we  did  nothing  at  all  for  it,  because  if 
we  did,  we  might  upset  the  apple  cart 
somewhere  else? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Exactly:  our  hands 
would  be  forever  tied. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  one  further  question.  In  his 
speech,  the  Senator  quoted  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Affairs.  Mr.  Martin,  to  the  effect  that 
Castro  would  have  to  be  deposed,  wheth- 
er within  Cuba  or  by  massive  U.S.  in- 
vasion. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  fore- 
see at  any  time  any  factors  progressing 
from  an  active  U.S.  policy  that  would 
actually  put  pressure  on  the  Castro  re- 
gime? 

Mr.  MORTON.  In  fairness  to  the  ad- 
ministration, I  must  say  that  the  lead- 
ership of  this  country  has  cut  off  trade 
with  Cuba  by  most  of  the  other  free  na- 
tions of  the  world.  There  is  still  some 
trade.  But  I  think  the  cutting  off  of 
most  of  the  trade  has  been  the  result  of 
U.S.  leadership  and  persuasion.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  think  it  is  doing  the  job. 
As  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Martin 
pointed   out,    we    are   not   now    talking 


about  massive  invasion.  This  leaves  as 
the  only  alternative  a  rising  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Cuba  from  within ;  and  that  would 
require  more  encouragement  than  they 
are  getting  now. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  well 
acquainted  with  current  opinion  about 
the  Communist  threat  and  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  Cuba.  When  people 
speak  about  a  rising  from  within,  does 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  see  any 
prospect  of  that  happening  without  sub- 
stantial outside  aid,  support,  organiza- 
tion, and  leadership? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Not  under  the  police 
state  methods  that  have  been  employed. 
We  have  seen  what  happened  in  the 
Balkan  States,  in  Eastern  Europe,  and 
in  China  itself.  History  proves  that 
when  there  is  policy  authority,  the  cat- 
alyst for  an  overthrow  of  such  regime, 
the  source  of  supply,  the  communica- 
tion with  the  underground,  must  come 
from  without. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  So  if  Mr.  Martin's 
supposition  is  correct,  such  an  incentive 
must  come  from  either  of  two  sources — 
a  massive  invasion  or  a  rising  from  with- 
in. The  elements  which  must  be  sup- 
plied are  not  on  the  horizon  today. 

Mr.  MORTON.  From  what  I  can 
learn,  they  are  not  on  the  horizon;  they 
are  not  even  on  order;  and  in  fact,  such 
efforts  as  have  been  made  have  been 
discouraged. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  addition,  we  see  an 
increasing  fragmentation  of  the  exiles 
from  Cuba,  because  of  U.S.  policy  over 
the  past  several  months. 

Mr.  MORTON.  That  is  correct.  The 
fragmentation  of  Cuban  exiles  is  worse 
today  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  in 
the  last  3  months,  and  it  is  getting  worse 
every  month. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wish  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  colloquy  that  has  been  taking 
place  and  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
for  bringing  up  the  subject.  A  little 
more  than  2  weeks  ago,  or  perhaps  a 
little  less  than  2  weeks  ago,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  a  Cuban  national 
who  was  formerly  one  of  the  supporters 
of  Castro,  and  who  is  now  active  in  South 
America.  The  very  first  question  he 
asked  me  was,  "Why  does  not  the  United 
States  use  the  determination  it  showed 
in  October  1962  in  order  to  again  give  to 
the  people  who  want  to  get  control  of 
their  own  government  encouragement  to 
go  ahead  in  some  way  with  the  vei-y 
activities  which  the  Senator  has  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  policy  of 
isolation?"  He  has  indicated  rather 
clearly  to  me  that  what  has  happened 
with  respect  to  the  isolation  factor  in 
South  America  will  not  work  with  the 
Cubans  at  this  time.  But  trained  Com- 
munists are  active  in  South  America; 
they  are  creating  revolutions;  they  are 
moving.  So  the  isolation  policy  does  not 
seem  to  be  working. 

Would  the  Senator  say  that  in  a  real 
sense  our  policy  has  been  constant? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Yes;  I  should  say  our 
policy  has  been  constant  except  for  the 
firm  stand  we  took  during  the  missile 
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situation,  a  period  of  3  weeks  when  mis- 
siles were  supposed  to  have  been  with- 
drawn from  the  Island. 

Mr.  DOMINTCK.  That  policy  having 
been  shown  to  be  at  least  inadequate  over 
that  period  of  time,  it  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  be  developing  a  new  policy.  I 
shall  listen  with  great  interest  to  the 
remarks  of  my  colleague  fMr.  AllottI, 
which  I  hope  he  will  make  next  week, 
and  to  those  of  other  Senators.  This  is 
really  an  impKJrtant  problem.  I  hope 
that  before  we  are  through,  with  the 
Senator's  assistance  and  leadership, 
there  will  be  a  broad  debate  so  that  there 
may  be  a  consensus  of  the  Senate  about 
what  should  be  done. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.    I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT OP  THE  MENTALLY  RE- 
TARDED YOUNG  ADULT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  performed  a  noble  service  In  be- 
half of  humanity  last  week  when  it 
accorded  overwhelming  approval  to  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  comprehensive  program 
to  combat  mental  illness  and  retardation. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  approval 
will  be  forthcoming  promptly.  We 
should  Implement  these  historic  propos- 
als as  soon  as  possible. 

While  mental  illness  and  retardation 
Is  a  problem  that  we  have  only  begun 
to  face,  there  are  many  existing  mental 
health  facilities  that  are  performing  out- 
standing and  enlightened  service  in  our 
local  communities.  One  such  institution 
in  Minneapolis,  the  School  for  Social 
Development  of  the  Mentally  Retarded 
Young  Adult,  is  demonstrating  how  much 
can  now  be  done  to  prepare  the  mentally 
underdeveloped  members  of  our  society 
for  a  useful,  purposeful,  and  productive 
life.  Individual  handicaps  are  closely 
studied,  and  a  variety  of  teaching 
methods  are  used  to  establish  for  each 
retarded  person  an  Immediate  relation- 
ship between  learning  and  doing.  By 
skillfully  combining  the  professional 
services  of  physicians,  psychiatrists, 
clinical  psychologists,  speech  therapists, 
elementary  teachers,  social  workers,  and 
vocational  counselors,  the  school  has  been 
able  to  develop  untrained  potential  to 
such  an  extent  that  mentally  retarded 
people  have  become  assets  to  their  fam- 
ilies and  their  community.  This  is  in- 
deed an  exciting  accomplishment.  For 
it  means  that  we  can  offer  these  people 
something  far  more  precious  than  pity — 
the  chance  to  assume  a  place  of  dignity 
and  responsibility  in  the  larger  world 
about  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  there  Is 
a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  record  of 
this  school.  Given  sufficient  will  and 
Imagination,  a  significant  step  can  be 
made  In  leadmg  the  mentally  retarded 
away  from  the  shadows  of  an  aimless  and 
narrowly  bounded  existence.  It  is 
through  such  institutions  that  we  must 
hope  to  give  reality  to  President  Ken- 
nedy's program  for  combating  the  effects 
of  mental  retardation.  I.  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
description  of  the  work  of  the  School  for 


Social  Develpment  be   printed   at   this 
point  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

A  Demonstrattow  in  HuifANrrr — School  roR 
Social    DivrLOPiirNT 

The  School  for  Social  Development  Is  a 
continuation,  and  expansion,  of  a  demon- 
stration project  which  was  supported  by  the 
US.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  sponsored  by  the  MlnneapolU 
Association  for  Retarded  Children,  from 
April    I,    1958,   to  M.irch  31,   1960. 

FLTIPOSE 

1.  To  promote  the  mentally  underdevel- 
oped Individual,  within  his  own  specific 
limitations — who  would  otherwise  be  a  finan- 
cial and  moral  burden  to  himself,  his  family. 
hl3  local  community,  and  his  State — to  a 
useful,  purposeful,  and  productive  life. 

a.  To  demonstrate  through  use  of  a  com- 
bination of  professional  services — provided 
by  the  physician,  psychlatrlat.  clinical  psy- 
chologist, speech  therapist,  elementary  teach- 
er, social  worker,  and  vocational  counselor — 
It  Is  possible  to  meet  Individual  needs  and 
to  develop  untrained  potential  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  mentally  underdeveloped 
person  can  be  an  asset  to  his  family,  and 
can  assume  his  rightful  place  of  responsi- 
bility In   home   and  community. 

CONCEPTS      IN      PRACTICE 

School  for  Social  Development  subscribes 
to  and  practices  the  following  concepts: 

1.  The  mentally  underdeveloped  young 
adult  can  learn  when  an  obvious  relationship 
exists  between  learning  and  doing. 

2.  The  mentally  underdeveloped  individual 
can  be  trained  to  use  good  Judgment  and  to 
assume  responsibility  for  making  decisions 
which  affect  his  personal  preference  for  so- 
cial, recreational,  and  vocational  activities. 

3  If  a  variety  of  teaching  methods  are 
used.  It  la  always  possible  to  find  one  which 
will  meet  the  needs  of  a  particular  Indi- 
vidual, thereby  permitting  him  to  develop  in 
areas  prevloxisly  believed   Inconceivable. 

4.  Regardless  of  mental  or  physical  devel- 
opment. Individuals  are  different  and  no  two 
will  achieve  optimum  success  with  precisely 
the  same  training,  care,  and  treatment.  At 
School  for  Social  Development  the  individual 
U  first — all  else,  however  Important,  Is  sec- 
ondary. 

As  of  August  1.  1960,  School  for  Social 
Development  is  the  only  such  project  In  the 
United  States,  This  Is  a  demonstration 
which  win  habilitate  many  young  adults  and 
can  become  a  pattern  for  the  establishment 
of  similar  schools  throughout  the  country. 

STATISTICS 

There  are  20.000  plus  mentally  retarded 
persons  In  Hennepin  and  Ramsey  Counties 
(the  Twin  City  area  generally  served  by 
School  for  Social  Development). 

There  are  6,045  In  Minnesota  State  Insti- 
tutions for  the  retarded,  as  of  July  1,  1960. 
About  2,300  of  those  Institutionalized  are 
from    Hennepin    and    Ramsey    Counties. 

More  than  10.000  mentally  retarded  are 
wards  of  the  State;  of  this  number  10  per- 
cent are  awaiting  institutional  placement 
from  the  Twin  City  area. 

A  total  of  4,353  mentally  retarded  were  re- 
ceiving special  education  in  the  public 
schools  in  Hennepin  County  as  of  January 
1,  1959.  County  School  Superintendent  Nel- 
son estimated  this  to  be  "one-sixth  of  the 
number  who  could  use  such  s[>eclal  serv- 
ices." 

Approximately  1.600  retarded  persons  of 
varying  ages  are  served  by  private  agen- 
cies in  the  Twin  City  area,  including  those 
enrolled  In  parochial  schools,  sheltered  work- 
shops,   vocational    workshops. 


Each  of  the  6,045  residents  In  our  state 
Institutions  cost  $2,600  per  person  for  care 
and  treatment  at  Owatonna,  and  tl,4oo  per 
person  at  Faribault  and  Cambridge,  Thia 
does  not  Include  the  cost  for  providing  each 
bed,   which  varies   from   $9,000  to  S12.000 

PROFESSIONAL    TEAM 

Directress.  Mrs.  Doris  Kuehnle  McGregor 
18  years  related  experience;  certificated  spel 
clal  class  teacher.  B.A.,  Augsburg  College 
&  Seminary:  MA.,  Arizona  State  University 
additional  graduate  work.  Los  Angeles  State 
College,  University  of  California  at  Loe  An. 
geles,  University  of  Southern  California 
and  University  of  Minnesot.i.  major  fleldj 
are  educational  psychology,  vocational  guld- 
ance. 

Music  therapist:  Mrs.  Mamie  Brant.  5o 
years  related  experience;  a  certificated  mu- 
sic teacher,  she  received  her  training  at 
Augustana  College.  Rock  Island,  and  Min- 
nesota College,  Minneapolis:  experience  In- 
cludes superintendent.  Lutheran  Girls  Home. 
Minneapolis,  welfare  worker,  Mlnneapolii 
Lutheran  Welfare;  Mrs.  Brant  Is  administra- 
tive assistant  at  School  for  Social  Develop, 
ment. 

Speech  therapist:  Mrs.  Ann  Seymour,  3 
years  related  experience;  B  A  ,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity; licensed  spyeech  therapist  and  au- 
dlologlst;  certificated  teacher  with  additional 
training  In  reading  and  art. 

Physician:  David  V.  Sharp.  MD,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota;  served  7  years  as  medical 
consultant  to  Minnesota  Institutions  for  the 
retarded;  Is  presently  on  the  staff  of  Dea- 
coness. Mt.  Slnal.  and   Methodist  Hospitals 

Clinical  psychologist:  Mr.  Jerome  S  Gray, 
B  A  ,  MA.,  University  of  Minnesota;  con- 
sultant In  clinical  psychology,  Cambridge 
State  School  and  Hospital;  also  serves  u 
consultant  to  Olenlake  Sanatorium  and  the 
Department  of  Surgery,  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Psychiatrist:  Robert  E  Meller.  MD.  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota;  psychiatrist  and  neu- 
rologist on  the  staff  of  Olenwood  HlUg, 
Homewood.  Falrvlew.  and  St.  Mary's  Hospi- 
tals; certified  by  the  American  board  In  both 
psychiatry  and  neurology;  Is  a  fellow  of  both 
the  American  Academy  of  Neurology  and  the 
American  Association  of  Psychiatry. 

THE     1961-83    BOARD    Or    DIRECTORS 

Theodore  HIddIng,  president  (Twin  City 
Tile  it  Marble  Co  ) . 

S.  A.  Dillon,  vice  president  (president, 
Springfield  Milling  Corp.). 

James  N  Scott,  secretary-treasurer  (bro- 
kerage manager,  Lincoln  National  Insurance 
Co  ). 

Sister  Anna  Marie  (Christ  Child  School  for 
Exceptional  Children.  St   Paul). 

Harold  J.  Alford  (University  of  Minnesota, 
head,  general  extension  division,  St.  Paul). 

St.  Clair  Beeman  (International  Union  of 
Electrical  Workers). 

Or  R  J  Capoblanco  (clinical  psycholo- 
g'..-t-  > 

Miss  Dagny  Johnson  (School  of  Social 
Work.  University  of  Minnesota). 

Mrs.  E.  A  Kellerman  (District  No.  6, 
American  Legion  Auxiliary) . 

Donald  J.  McGlynn  (Beamlsh-McGIynn 
Properties,  Inc  ) . 

Mrs  Doris  K  McGregor  (directress.  School 
for  Social  Development ) . 

Dr  John  Schwarzwalder  (general  manag- 
er. KTCA.  ediicatlonal  TV  channel  2). 

Dr  David  V  Sharp  (physician). 

Robert  S  Silvers  ( Frederick -6herry  Office 
Supply  Co  ) . 

Oren  Stelnfeldt  (personnel  director, 
Thermo-Klng  Corp  ) . 

Richard  J  Yearneau  (personnel  director. 
Northwestern  Hospital). 

(It  Is  anticipated  that  maximum  board 
membership — 23 — will  be  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  present  year  ) 
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ELIGIBILITY  FOR  ENROLLMENT  The    Only    vacsncy    on    the    professional  as  Americans  under  our  constitutional 

Age  limits:  17  through  35.  team  is  you.  democratic  form  of  government 

Qualifications:   After  screening,  applicants  join  the  team- let  your  contribution  Usine  the  free  Pnt.PrnH^P  nrln*»ir.lo  «f 

who  show  promise,  regardless  of  previous  IQ  wih-help  develop  ttseful  cmzzns  hir^ntiL   anH  ^P^rH     ^SIh^^^^ 

^TesrhUTSir  -''^-' "  "'"'"^'°'-  r.t^o:.TrT.-r  rr^-^  ^"^  ^  Sn^'corucSTn'- a'^^nTarLTrai 

^'.^n^'^o.lment:    Limited^  during   first   year  of  j^Tx^m,'^'^ S^  ''T^oVnlS^':s^^Zr\l  -^^^  ^^f -"  Hf^^d  on  the  American 

operation,    to    25    men  ally    underdeveloped  become  a  productive,  acceptable   member  of  "-1^0   which    reaches    into   Main   Street, 

young   adults.     (See   Planned    Program    Ex-  y^^r  mutual  society.  U.S.A..     encouraging     and     Stimulating 

pansion  )                                                                                             citizens  of  every  age  level  to  think,  write, 

. "  VoT^iiie  pCeL^arteSm  tJ  ?valua2                          ^^^^'  ^^^^  ^^  i"  ^^^^1^  ^^  ^he  American 

:^h  s'tudfn^s'pi^miaTUaMllUes'anrJ^  FREEDOMS   FOUNDATION   AT  way  of  life. 

plan  a  prognun   lor  maximum   growth   and  VALLEY   FORGE  Since    the    inception    of    the    national 

development.  Mr.    THURMOND.     Mr.    Pre.sident.   I  a^'ards  program  in  1949,  over  1  million 

present  facilities  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  entries  have  been  received  from  students. 

Total  of  4.130  square  feet  of  fioor  space  Members  of  this  body  a  very  eloquent  teachers,  businessmen,  ministers,  mem- 

third  floor.  Lewis  Building.  603  Second  Ave-  and  interesting  column  which  was  pub-  °^^^  °^  ^^^  Armed  Forces,  writers,  broad- 

nue  South,  presently  being  donated  by  owner  lished   in    the   Sunday   Star   of   June   9,  casters,  actors,  civic  leaders,  communi- 

stanford  Clinton.  Jr.  1953     xhc  column   a  regular  feature  in  ^^^^-  schools,  colleges,  companies — from 

The  area  Is  divided  Into  a  large  combina-  ^he  Sunday  Star  and  a  number  of  other  Americans  in  all  walks  of  life.     During 

tlonroom.  a  recreation  and  music  room  (one  newspapers    around    the    countrv     was  this  period  over  12,000  Individuals,  com- 

endofwhich  IS  us«i  for  cia-ssroom  activities,  ^.^S  by  dJ  Frederick  Brown  Hai^is  ^^^^^^'  organizations,  and  communities 

;^''"hrrmS"en;i;'t°hen'VesSr a,i5  the  di^tin^^she^'and  beloved  Ch'lS^^  have     received     Freedoms     Foundation 

equipped  by  the  Minneapolis  Gas  Co.  Of  the  U.S.  Senate.     Entitled  "Spires  Of  a^'^'os  which  are  In  the  form  of  cash 

PRESENT  PROGRAM  the  Spirit:  D-Day  Then-And  Now."  Dr.  ^^^'^''^^  ^^  ^^0  to  $5  000    George  Wash- 

Emohasizes  socializing    educational    and  "«^"s'  outstanding  column  contains  a  '"fi°"  "°"°5  Medals,  plaques,  teachers 

Emphasizes    socializing,    eaucatlonal.    and  jno-.j^a  oDDPal  tn  Amprirnn.;  tn  rp/^nntnvp  medals,   freedom   libraries,  and   Student- 

developmental   activities,  to  provide   one   of  "'"^mp  appeai  10  Americans  lO  recapiuie      t^„„. „;,       „            .     ,,   ,,       „ 

the  following-according  to  individual   po-  the  spirit  of  patriotism  which  motivated  teacheipilgi  images  to  Valley  Forge  and 

tentlal— as    evaluated    by    the    professional  our  troops  on  D-day.  June  6    1944,  and  °ther  historic  sites. 

team:  this  same  spirit  of  love  of  God  and  coun-  During  the  past   14  years.   Freedoms 

(a)  Background  for  prevocatlonal   train-  try  which  has  made  America  the  great-  Foimdation  has  proven  itself  to  be  one  of 

*"*Jl''tlV'!^""^^°^  placement.  pg^  nation  the  world  has  ever  known  '^^  ^°^^  effective  means  of  rededicating 

J^l  ^Z^^                 """'^    independent  j„  ^j^^  column,  Dr.  Harris  makes  refer-  O"^  ^^^^h  to  pride  and  understanding  of 

Z  Training  towara   assumotion  of   ner  ^"^^  ^  ^  ^^^"^  meeting  of  the  board  of  ^^^  American  heritage  and  in  stimulat- 

.olal  r^t^nribiiity         '^"'"P^'^"  '''  """  directors    of    Freedoms    Foundation    at  '"g.  ^^^^.^  ^   ^^^^^^   and   perpetuate 

Valley  Forge,  which  meeting  was  pre-  their  behefs  m  the  American  way  of  life. 

Planned  program  expansion  sided  over  by  former  President  Dwight  'M.ove    and    more   educators,   editorial 

Maximum  D.   Eisenhower,    honorary    president   of  writers,  clergymen,  movie  and  TV  pro- 

f^^oiiment    Annual  cost  this    great    American    institution     Mr  ducers,  cartoonists,  lecturers,  and  other 

JJ? Jt           *^i'm^^n  President,  I  was  privileged  to  be  present  opinion-molders   are   asking   the   foun- 

1M3 45            sfi^RRon  at  this  meeting  in  my  capacity  as  a  mem-  dation  for  material,  research  work,  and 

19631111-1"""'."":    65            68.68800  ber  of  the  board  of  directors  On  which  I  assistance  to  help  them  retell  the  free- 

1964 66             81,  738  00  ^ave  the  honor  of  serving  with  several  dom  story. 

other  Members  of  the  Senate— the  dis-  To    help    meet    these    requests,    the 

YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  foundation  has  increased  its   f aciUties 

school  for  Social  Development  Is  not  ell-  ,  Mr.  AllottJ,  the  distinguished  senior  by   erecting  new  buildings  and  adding 

jL'gn  sirfcT  S^yeais^^"  uccess^^^^^^^  Senatxjr  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI.  the  libraries  and  reseaixh  and  study  facili- 

Kn  u  one  ofThe  re^uiremems  ( tws  pToZcl  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Kan-  ties.    It  is  offering  new  printed  material 

began  April  4.  I960).  sas    (Mr.    Carlson],    the    distinguished  and  plans  to  expand  its  national  award 

School  for  Social  Development  is  a  non-  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut    [Mr.  program,   recognizing   and   encouraging 

profit  corporation,  falling  within  the  cate-  DoDD  1 ,  and  the  distinguished  senior  Sen-  outstanding  accomplishments  by  propo- 

gory  of  tax  deductible  agencies.  ator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellanI.  nents  of  freedom. 

Not  one  penny  Is  being  spent  to  solicit  your  While  attending  this  meeting,  I  was  Mr.  President,  I  have   never  read  a 
contribution— even  this  brochure.  Including  again   impressed   with   the   great   work  better  description  of  the  American  way 
TnTted   ^Ynul^L^?r^M.^T^^''K^u^  ^*^"  which  this  Organization  is  doing  to  pro-  of  life  than  that  enunciated  by  Free- 
s^raiiy^^l'de^ire?  i^ou^  S^  mote  the  principles  of  Americanism  and  doms    Foundation    in    the    emblem    by 
The  staff  of  School  for  Social  ivveionment  freedom.     Freedoms       Foundation       at  which    it   has   become    so    well    known. 
is   supplemented    by    regular    volunteers-  Galley   Forge,  Pa.,  under  the  dynamic  This  is  the  way  that  Freedoms  Founda- 
many  over  age  65  (providing  a  new  interest  able  leadership  of  Its  president.  Dr.  Ken-  tlon  describes  the  American  way  of  life: 
for  the  retired  person).  neth  Wells,  is  the  most  effective  organi-  Political  and  economic  rights  which  pro- 
School  for  Social  Development  needs  fur-  zation  in  this  country  dedicated  to  pro-  tect  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the  in- 
nishings  and  equipment  to  eflTectiveiy  carry  viding    Americans    With    much    needed  dividual,  these  being — right  to  worship 
on  Its  many  activities.    Perhaps  you  have  a  infonnation  on  patriotism,  freedom,  and  God  in  ones  own   way;    right  to  free 
Tour  ^"/r!^*  H^^'"""'^*  ^''''"'?  "'^ 'P^''*  '"  the  other  basic  principles  which  have  en-  speech    and   press;    right    to   assemble; 
eraieS  M  and'^^Td'outTf  tt'cl^Z^'J^T  ^^led  our  Nation  to  reach  such  heights  "ght  to   petition  for  grievances;   right 
g^\;^e                                    ""^  ^  P"'  ^  of  greatness  in  the  worid  by  providing  to  privacy  in  our  homes;  right  of  habeas 
School   for   Social   Development   is   open  ^^^  freedom  and  a  broad  distribution  corpus— no  excessive  bail;  right  to  trial 
Monday  through  Friday,  9:00  am    to  3  30  of  prosperity  for  our  people  through  our  by    jury— innocent    till    proved    guilty; 
pm.    visitors  are  always  welcome,  and  help  vibrant  free  enterprise  system.  "^ht  to  move  about  freely  at  home  and 
to  provide  socializing  experiences  Mr.  President,  Freedoms  Foundation  abroad;  right  to  own  private  property; 
The  professional  team— composed  of  phy-  was  founded   in   1949  to  undergird  our  ''i^ht    to    free    elections    and    personal 
sr^r"h  .H?*"*'',"!:^'"^'    ?""'^*'    psychologist,  constitutional  Republic  and  combat  the  secret  ballot;  right  to  work  in  callings 
S^^^gS  and  ioim^'ior-Une'^^^^^    "'''''"•  i"C'-^asing  threat  of  socialistic  commu-  ^d  localities  of  our  choice;  right  to  bar- 
(1.  The  mentally  underdeveloped  Individ-  "^^"^  ^-^  ^^^  American  way  of  life.  gain  with  our  employers  and  employees; 
uai  Is  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  adulthood  Nonprofit,  nonsectarian.  nonpartisan,  right  to  go  mto  business,  compete,  make 

(2)  He  can  become  a  contributing  member  and  nonpolitical,  the  foundation's  sole  a  profit;  right  to  bargain  for  goods  and 
of  society;  and.  purpose  is  to  encourage  all  Americans  services  in  a  free  market;  right  to  con- 

(3)  In   terms  of   human   worth,   merits  to   understand   and   defend   the   rights,  tract  about  our  affairs;  right  to  the  serv- 
every  possible  effort  toward  his  habiiitation.  freedoms,  and  responsibilities  they  enjoy  ice  of  government  as  a  protector  and 
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referee;  &nd  right  to  freedom  from  ar- 
bitrary government  regulation  and  con- 
trol. All  this.  Mr.  President.  Is  pictured 
as  being  based  on  constitutional  govern- 
ment designed  to  serve  the  people  and 
a  fundamental  belief  in  Ood. 

I  am  proud.  Mr.  President,  to  display 
a  copy  of  this  emblematic  chart  on  my 
oflBce  wall,  and  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues, in  the  hope  that  they  may  do 
likewise. 

I  am  glad.  Mr.  President,  that  our  re- 
spected Chaplain,  who  is  also  the  na- 
tional chaplain  of  Freedoms  Foundation, 
at  Valley  Forge,  has  given  appropriate 
recognltioij  to  Freedoms  Foundation  in 
his  column,  which  points  up  in  such 
great  literary  style  the  importance  of 
promoting  and  preserving  the  vital  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  way  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcors  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RLCotLD, 
as  follows: 

Spires    or    the    Spirit:    D-Dat    Then — Akb 

Now 
(By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harrla) 
Forever.  In  American  history.  June  6  Is 
recorded  as  D-day.  On  that  day  In  1944  our 
boys  and  tbelr  English  colleagues  In  valor 
wer«  atormlng  the  shores  of  Normandy  as 
gaUantly  they  went  Into  the  Jaws  or  dire 
danger  and  lurking  death.  They  were  Joined 
by  battalions  of  airborne  fighting  men 
dropped  from  the  skies  to  liberate  the  en- 
slaved land  which  had  come  to  America's 
help  In  the  Revolution  of  1X76.  Any  nation 
that  would  forget  that  June  Invasion  would 
deserve  the  worst  that  history  might  bring. 
Because  of  all  that  hinged  on  that  heroic 
D-day  the  designation  might  well  stand  for 
"Destiny." 

With  vivid  remembrances  do  I  recall  the 
alarm  In  the  night  announcing  that  by  boat 
and  plane  our  boys  were  at  last  Invading  the 
shore  brUUlng  with  all  the  deadly  traps  and 
murderous  Are  the  entrenched  enemy  could 
muster.  With  the  news  that  the  attack  was 
on  there  c£une  from  the  Capital  press  the  In- 
quiry—  "When  morning  comes  will  the 
churches  be  open  for  prayer  for  the  stalwart 
knights  of  this  flaming  crusade?"  Of  course 
when  dark  turned  to  dawn  intercession  was 
lifted  from  church  altars,  from  home  alUrs. 
and  from  millions  of  Individual  hearts.  At 
noon  that  stressful  day  came  a  memorable 
scene  In  the  US.  Senate  when  the  chaplain, 
knowing  that  his  own  son-in-law  was  that 
day  parachuting  to  the  soil  of  Prance,  ended 
the  opening  prayer  with  the  ancient 
prophecy:  "Your  covenant  with  death  shall 
be  annulled,  your  agreement  with  hell  shall 
not  stand,  your  refuge  of  lies  shall  be  swept 
away."  What  a  moment  It  was  in  that  his- 
toric Chamber  when  the  Senators  solemnly 
repeated  the  23d  Psalm.  -Tbough  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death." 
as  somehow  the  familiar  words  shone  with 
a  new  Incandescence.  All  that  la  a  moving 
memory  of  D-day  then. 

As  the  19th  anniversary  approached  of 
that  day  which  will  live  In  history.  I  found 
myself  gating  at  a  picture  of  the  allied 
leader.  Gen.  Dwtght  D.  Elsenhower,  upon 
whose  mind  and  heart  was  the  awful  de- 
cision when  and  where  to  attack,  it  U  one 
of  the  moet  striking  photographs  of  World 
War  II.  In  the  picture  General  Ike  is  sur- 
rounded by  paratroopers  with  blackened 
features  and  camouflaged  helmeta. 

As  In  1963  the  anniversary  of  that  D-day 
drew  near.  It  was  mine  to  Join  a  company 
of  dedicated  citizens  of  the  Republic  as  they 
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■urroimded  that  same  great  American,  now 
a  former  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  a  councU  of  campaign  composed  of  out- 
standing Americans  who  from  sea  to  shining 
sea  had  come  to  that  hallowed  spot.  Valley 
Forge.  They  represented  the  leadership 
from  all  phases  of  our  national  life.  As  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  presided  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  his  intense  concern  for  the  present 
state  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  troubled 
world,  brought  vividly  to  mind  the  photo- 
graph of  almost  a  score  of  years  ago.  Just  be- 
fore he  turned  on  the  green  light — go — on 
that  epochal  day 

The  men  and  women  surrounding  General 
Elsenhower  in  1963  composed  the  general 
staff  of  Freedoms  Foundation  planning  for 
D-day  now  For  everything  that  was  won 
on  D-day  In  1944  is  threatened  as  the  Na- 
tion then  defended  prepared  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  D-day  now  and  In  the  days 
ahead. 

Freedoms  Foundation  Is  mobilizing  all 
America  with  a  new  realization  of  the 
heinous  things  It  Is  against,  and  of  the 
precious  things  It  Is  for.  From  Its  head- 
quarters In  Valley  Forge,  facing  a  new  D- 
day.  It  Is  rei?lsterlng  a  vow  made  in  heaven 
that  the  American  dream  must  be  preserved 
whatever  the  cost.  Conscious  of  democ- 
racy's faults  and  failings,  praying  dally  for 
the  dear  land  of  our  hope  and  care — "God 
mend  thine  every  flaw' — the  credo  of  Free- 
doms Foundation  Is  that  America  has  come 
to  the  Kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this.  It 
declares  proudly  that  of  every  fallen  defender 
of  the  faith,  from  Lexington  to  Vietnam.  It 
can  be  said.  "He  gave  his  life  for  a  grand 
country." 

The  exultant  p>atrlotlsm  of  Astronauts 
Glenn  and  Cooper,  and  the  others,  is  Justly 
warranted.  The  faith  we  are  sworn  to  de- 
fend—""Freedom  under  God"— was  conceived 
at  Plymouth  Rock,  born  at  Philadelphia, 
nurtured  at  Valley  Forge,  baptized  at  Gettys- 
burg, consecrated  In  the  First  and  Second 
World  Wars,  challenged  In  Korea,  and  U  now 
standing  valiantly  against  unnumbered  foes 
In  Vietnam.  That  faith  Is  saying  to  those 
who  would  bury  us,  as  they  crucify  our  free- 
doms. ""You  shall  not  pass." 

Peace-loving  America  Is  willing  to  go  the 
limit  in  Jubilantly  banning  the  bomb  when 
the  tyrants,  who  so  lately  planted  their 
rockets  on  our  doorstep,  are  coerced  Into 
ceasing  their  awful  threat  to  enslave  the 
whole  world.  Those  who  keep  America 
strong  for  the  new  D-day  now  upon  us  are 
the  real  peacemakers  of  whom  a  rescued 
world  will  one  day  say.  "Blessed  are  they." 
Those  who  cry  "'peace,  peace"  when  there  Is 
no  peace  would  have  us  lower  our  shield  even 
when  poisoned  arrows  of  subversive  tyranny 
are  being  aimed  at  the  heart  of  freedom. 
How  strange  that  those  who  would  lns\ire  by 
essential  armament  the  Improbability  of  war, 
are  so  often  dubbed  by  the  blind,  '"war- 
mongers."" and  that  those  whose  deadly  soph- 
istries would  lead  directly  either  to  war, 
or  surrender,  are  called  '"peacemakers  — 
What  a  prostitution  of  words  and  of  the 
truth 

And  so.  Freedoms  Foundation's  defenders 
of  our  birthright  at  Valley  Forge  in  1963, 
surrounding  General  Elsenhower  who  on  D- 
day  in  1944  gave  the  fateful  word  to  the 
waiting  crusaders,  is  reminding  the  Nation 
that  It  l.s  a  time  to  put  into  operation  Wash- 
ington's order  In  that  other  Revolutionary 
D-day — "Put  no  one  but  Americans  on  guard 
this  day.  ■ 
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APPOIPTTMENT   OP   DIRECTOR   AND 
ASSOCIATE   DIRECTOR,    FEDERAL 
BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr.    President,   I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  193.  Sen- 
ate bill  603. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bin 
(S.  603)  relating  to  the  appointment  of 
the  Director  and  Associate  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Coin.! 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert: 

That,  effective  as  of  the  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  present  Incumbent  In  tht 
office  of  Director  ceases  to  serve  as  .euch  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investl. 
gatlon  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  $22,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  vei-y  short  and  simple  bill.  It  provides 
that  following  the  service  of  the  in- 
cumbent  in  the  office  of  Director  of  th« 
FBI.  the  rate  of  compensation  shall  be 
$22,000  per  annum. 

There  is  no  particular  need  for  me 
to  recite  the  achievements  of  the  FBI 
because  they  are  well  set  forth  in  the 
report  which  accompanies  the  bill.  So 
Mr.  President,  in  lieu  of  any  statement 
which  I  might  make,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  al] 
the  material  included  on  pages  1,  2,  3, 4, 
and  5  of  the  report  and  also  the  observa- 
tions of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska],  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  210)  and  the  state- 
ment were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
In.iert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Th»t 
effective  as  of  the  day  following  the  date  of 
which  the  present  Incumbent  In  the  office  of 
Director  ceases  to  serve  as  such,  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
•22.000  per  annum" 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  re- 
lating to  the  appointment  of  the  Director  o( 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  " 

PURPOSE 

The  purjxwe  of  this  proposed  legislation, 
as  amended.  Is  to  provide  that  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  b* 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  Immedi- 
ately following  the  time  when  the  present 
Incumbent  In  the  office  ceases  to  serve,  and 
to  fix  the  rate  of  his  compensation. 

STATEMENT 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  t«  » 
Bureau  within  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
under  the  general  control  and  supervision  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
With  14.065  employees  In  1962.  and  a  budget 
appropriation  of  $130,700,000.  Its  gross  per- 
sonnel and  appropriated  dollars  amount  to 
almost  50  percent  of  the  entire  personnel 
and  appropriated  funds  for  the  Department 
of  Justice  as  a  whole.  The  work  and  servlcw 
performed  by  this  Bureau  are  vital  to  the 
welfare  and  security,  not  only  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  but  to  the  people  of 
the  entire  free  world. 

J  Edgar  Hoover,  the  Director  of  this  Bu- 
reau, Is  a  man  whose  name  and  accomplish- 
ments are  a*  well  known  and  universally 
applauded  as  are  those  of  any  Presidents  and 
generals,  heads  of  state,  or  leaders  In  Indus- 
try, educators,  scientists,  or  Judges  who  have 
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been  active  In  public  life  from  the  mld- 
1920'8  to  the  present  time  The  services  he 
has  rendered  and  the  contribution  he  has 
made  to  this  country,  both  In  time  of  j)eace 
and  that  of  war.  are  of  value  beyond  human 
ingenuity  to  assess.  This  committee  Is 
proud  and  privileged  at  this  time  to  pay  Its 
tribute  to  this  great  American.  It  com- 
mends him  for  a  Job  well  done  and  wishes 
for  him  mnny  additional  years  of  fruitful 
service 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  as  It 
Is  presently  constituted  Is  a  living  monument 
to  this  man.  who,  on  May  10.  1924.  accepted 
the  Job  of  Acting  Director  of  the  then  small 
and  obscure  Bureau  of  Investigation  within 
the  Department  of  Justice  on  the  condition 
that  the  Bureau  must  be  divorced  from  pol- 
itics and  not  be  a  catchall  for  political 
hacks — that  appointment  must  be  based  on 
ifiPTit — and  that  promotions  would  be  made 
on  proved  ability  and  that  the  Bureau  would 
be  responsible  only  to  the  Attorney  General. 
These  conditions,  first  accepted  by  Harlan 
Flske  Stone,  have  been  scrupulously  observed 
by  every  subsequent  Attorney  General,  re- 
gardless of  political  affiliation. 

Present  statutes  do  not  provide  that  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion be  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  While  It  is  earnestly 
desired  and  hoped  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  con- 
tinue as  long  as  he  desires  In  his  position,  this 
committee  feels  that  on  this  39th  anniver- 
sary of  his  tenure  In  office,  It  Is  appropriate 
now  to  provide  that  his  successor  be  sub- 
ject to  Presidential  nomination  and  Senate 
confirmation.  This  act  of  Congress  will  In 
Itself  be  an  accolade  to  the  monumental 
achievements  of  this  great  American.  It  Is, 
therefore,  recommended  that  S.  603,  as 
amended,  be  favorably  considered. 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof 
Is  a  release  of  the  FBI.  dated  December  27, 
1862,  covering  the  year  1962,  which  graphi- 
cally Illustrates  the  present  scope  of  activities 
and  the  achievements  of  the  Bureau. 


U.S.  Depabtment  or  Justice, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 

December  27, 1962. 

In  a  ye.ir  end  report  to  Attorney  General 
Robert  P  Kennedy  concerning  the  opera- 
tions of  the  FBI  during  1962.  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  has  disclosed  that  marked  In- 
creases were  recorded  In  all  major  categories 
of  FBI  accomplishment  in  the  past  year. 

According  to  Mr.  Hoover,  final  tabulations 
for  1962  will  show: 

More  than  12,700  convictions  In  FBI  cases, 
compared  with  12,418  In  1961; 

The  apprehension  of  some  11.400  FBI  fugi- 
tives, compared  with  10,688  last  year;  and 

Fines,  savings,  and  recoveries  totaling  well 
over  $200  million  compared  with  $148,421,690 
In  1961.  This  figure  far  exceeds  the  amount 
of  funds  spent  to  operate  the  FBI  during 
1962,  he  suted. 

Among  other  achievements  noted  by  the 
FBI  Director  were  the  location  of  some  19.000 
stolen  automobiles  In  investigations  under 
the  Interstate  transportation  of  stolen  motor 
vehicles,  statute,  and  the  apprehension  of 
nearly  2.500  offenders  who  were  being  sought 
at  the  request  of  State  and  local  authorities 
for  fleeing  across  State  lines  In  violation  of 
the  Fugitive  Felon  Act. 

In  citing  Individual  crime  problems  con- 
fronting his  Bureau,  Mr.  Hoover  called  atten- 
tion to  a  sharp  Increase  In  violations  of  the 
Federal  bank  robbery  and  incidental  crimes 
■utute.  "An  average  of  100  robberies,  bur- 
glaries, and  larcenies  of  banks  and  other  fi- 
nancial institutions  covered  by  this  statute 
have  been  reported  to  the  FBI  each  month 
this  year,"  he  stated.  "This  represents  an 
Increase  of  approximately  25  percent  over  the 
number  committed  in  1961." 

The  FBI  Director  also  commented  upon 
his  Bureau's  extensive  activities  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights,  calling  particular  attention  to 


Investigations  of  a  series  of  church  burnings 
In  Georgia  last  August  and  September. 
"Based  upon  indications  that  the  pvu-pose 
of  these  acts  was  to  discourage  Negroes  from 
voting,  the  FBI  instituted  intensive  investi- 
gation which  led  to  the  prompt  solution  of 
the  September  17  burning  of  a  church  In 
Terrell  County,  Ga  ,  and  to  the  arrests  of 
two  persons  for  a  church  burning  near  Lees- 
burg,  Ga..  on  August  15."  he  stated. 

Highlights  of  FBI  accomplishments  in  com- 
bating organized  crime  and  racketeering  in- 
cluded the  solution  of  the  murder  last  year 
of  Chicago  union  official  John  Kllpatrlck  by 
two  Detroit  hoodlums.  The  evidence  gath- 
ered by  the  FBI  was  turned  over  to  Illinois 
authorities  for  trial  of  the  two  men  In  local 
covirt.  One  pleaded  guilty;  the  other  stood 
trial  and,  upon  conviction,  was  sentenced 
to  serve  up  to  150  years  Imprisonment. 

Other  Information  gathered  and  dissemi- 
nated by  the  FBI  led  to  the  smashing  of  an 
international  narcotics  ring  during  1962  and 
the  seizure  of  illicit  drugs  valued  at  well  over 
$20  million. 

"'Data  regarding  matters  such  as  these  were 
among  the  more  than  100,000  items  of  crimi- 
nal Intelligence  information  which  we  fur- 
nished to  other  law  enforcement  agencies 
during  the  past  year.""  Mr.  Hoover  reported. 
Included  were  items  received  from  FBI  con- 
fidential Informants  which,  when  passed 
along  to  the  authorities  concerned,  resulted 
in  the  arrests  of  more  than  2,400  persons 
and  the  recovery  of  stolen  and  contraband 
valuables  totaling  nearly  $32,500,000  by  other 
agencies. 

In  his  report  to  the  Attorney  General,  Mr. 
Hoover  emphasized  the  continuing  threat 
posed  by  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  and 
other  subversive  organizations  within  the 
United  States.  "During  even  the  moet  criti- 
cal moments  of  the  Cuban  crisis,  the  party 
openly  proved  its  loyalty  to  the  International 
Communist  cause.  Its  members  stood  un- 
waveringly opposed  to  our  country's  efforts 
to  stop  the  Soviet  Union's  buildup  of  offen- 
sive military  equipment  In  Cuba  and  to 
assure  the  removal  of  such  weapons  already 
there,"  he  said. 

Highlighting  the  FBI"s  accomplishments  In 
the  domestic  Intelligence  field  were  the  sei- 
zure of  a  cache  of  explosives  equipment  and 
the  Eurests  of  three  pro-Castro  Cubans  on 
sabotage  conspiracy  charges  last  month. 
One  of  the  arrested  men  was  a  newly  arrived 
attach^  of  the  Cuban  mission  to  the  United 
Nations.  Two  other  members  of  the  Cuban 
mission  to  the  United  Nations,  both  pro- 
tected by  diplomatic  Immunity,  were  also 
named  as  members  of  this  plot. 

Other  domestic  Intelligence  accomplish- 
ments during  1962  cited  by  the  FBI  Director 
Include  the  arrest  of  Nelson  C.  Drummond,  a 
Navy  enlisted  man,  In  the  act  of  passing 
classified  military  Information  to  the  Rus- 
sians; the  conviction  of  Mark  Zborowskl  on 
perjury  charges  arising  from  his  denial  be- 
fore a  Federal  grand  Jury  that  he  knew  self- 
admitted  Soviet  spy  Jack  Soble;  and  the  dis- 
semination of  intelligence  information  which 
resulted  In  persona  non  grata  declarations 
and  related  action  against  several  official  rep- 
resentatives of  Communist-bloc  nations. 

Mr.  Hoover  also  called  attention  to  the 
prosecution  action  Instituted  by  the  Justice 
Department  against  the  Communist  Party 
and  individual  party  leaders.  "Based  upon 
witnesses  and  information  located  by  the 
FBI.  the  Communist  Party,  as  an  organiza- 
tion, was  convicted  on  December  17  and 
fined  $120,000  for  failure  to  register  with  the 
Attorney  General  under  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950.  Two  of  the  party's  top  officials, 
Gus  Hall  and  Benjamin  J.  Davis,  Jr.,  have 
also  been  Indicted  and  are  awaiting  trial  for 
violating  this  Federal  statute. 

"In  addition,  Artie  Brown,  San  Francisco 
area  member  of  the  International  Longshore- 
men's and  Warehousemen's  Union,  was  con- 
victed   under    the   provision   of    the   Labor- 


Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
which  prohibits  Communists  or  persons  who 
have  been  party  members  within  a  period  of 
5  years  from  holding  union  office,"  he  re- 
p>orted. 

Expressing  appreciation  for  the  assistance 
which  the  FBI  receives  from  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  Mr.  Hoover  said  that 
1962  witnessed  a  further  strengthening  of 
the  bonds  of  mutual  cooperation  throughout 
the  entire  law  enforcement  profession. 
"Our  Bureau  has  come  to  rely  heavily  upon 
the  help  which  it  receives  from  other  author- 
ities. We  deem  It  a  privilege  to  reciprocate 
whenever  possible,"  he  stated. 

Among  the  cooperative  services  which  the 
FBI  renders  other  agencies  are  cost -free  ex- 
aminations of  evidence,  comparisons  and 
identification  of  fingerprints,  and  assistance 
in    police    training    schools. 

During  1962,  the  FBI  laboratory  conducted 
nearly  236,000  scientific  examinations  of  evi- 
dence at  the  request  of  authorities  in  all 
50  States.  As  In  the  past,  many  of  these 
examinations  assisted  local  police  in  Identi- 
fying wrongdoers.  Others  helped  to  estab- 
lish the  Innocence  of  falsely  accused  per- 
sons. 

The  Identification  Division,  which  serves 
as  the  national  repository  for  fingerprint 
Identifying  data,  received  an  average  of  more 
than  23.000  fingerprint  cards  for  processing 
every  working  day  throughout  this  12-month 
period.  As  the  year  ended,  its  files  contained 
nearly  165,600.000  sets  of  fingerprints  repre- 
senting an  estimated  77  million  persons. 

During  1962,  the  FBI  Disaster  Squad,  a 
group  of  fingerprint  experts  who  are  avail- 
able to  assist  in  identifying  bodies  of  disaster 
victims,  was  dispatched  to  the  scenes  of  sev- 
eral major  tragedies,  Including  air  crashes  in 
Montana.  New  York.  Missouri.  Ohio,  and 
Maryland,  as  well  as  in  France. 

The  FBI  also  assisted,  upon  request.  In 
more  than  3.600  local  and  regional  policj> 
schools.  Additionally,  two  sessions  of  ttn* 
FBI  National  Academy  were  held.  Including 
the  165  men  who  attended  these  two  sessions, 
4.258  officers  have  completed  the  National 
Academy's  12-week  course  of  advanced 
training  since  Its  fouiidlng  In  1935. 

CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule 
XXIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law- 
proposed  to  be  omitted  Is  enclosed  In  black 
brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  In  Italic,  ex- 
isting law  In  which  no  change  is  proposed  is 
shown  In  roman) : 

That  effective  as  of  the  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  present  incumbent  in  the 
office  of  Director  ceases  to  serve  as  such,  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $22,000. 


Statement  bt  Senatok  Hruska 

I  count  It  a  privilege  to  support  S.  603, 
which  as  the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee so  appropriately  notes,  is  an  accolade 
to  the  monumental  achievements  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

I  commend  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
which  considered  the  bill  and  reported  it  to 
the  Senate. 

All  of  us  share  the  hope  that  Mr.  Hoover 
will  continue  to  serve  his  country  for  as 
many  more  years  as  possible  In  the  same 
magnificent  way  be  has  for  the  past  S9  years 
as  the  Director  of  the  FBI. 

And  yet  we  all  know  that  the  time  will 
come  when  he  must  relinquish  the  leader- 
ship of  the  splendid  organization  he  heads. 
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Because  of  his  performance  In  his  Job,  he 
has  made  It  one  of  the  moat  Important  In 
this  or  any  government.  It  Is  so  Important, 
goln?  to  the  very  security  of  our  Nation,  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Hoover's 
successor  should  be  appointed  subject  to  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  as  are  other 
major  officials  In  the  Government, 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  as  the 
committee  report  observes,  makes  up  nearly 
half  of  the  Department  of  Justice  both  in 
terms  of  Its  14.055  employees  and  Its  annual 
appropriation  of  $130,700,000  It  Is  a  major 
agency  of  Governnient  and  the  people, 
through  the  Senate,  should  have  a  voice  In 
the  selection  of  Its  Director 

I  must  observe,  parenthetically,  that  the 
FBI  differs  sharply  from  other  major  agen- 
cies In  one  Important  regard  For  every  dol- 
lar appropriated  for  Its  operation.  It  returns 
»1  37 

It  Is  well  that  we  act  on  this  measure  now 
while  Mr  Hoover  Is  still  In  good  health  and 
looking  forward  to  many  more  years  of  serv- 
ice I  am  told  by  one  of  his  senior  assist- 
ants that  the  Director  stlU  walks  a  brisk  mile 
for  exercise  each  day  and  that  many  of  the 
younger  men  on  his  staff  are  hard  put  to 
keep  up  with  the  rapid  pace  he  seta  In  his 
work  day. 

I  know  we  all  rejoice  that  this  Is  so:  and. 
as  we  act  on  this  bill  today,  we  sincerely  hope 
that  It  win  be  many,  many  years  before  It  Is 
called  Into  use 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  may 
say  that  this  bill  came  from  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  by  a  unanimous  vote: 
and  I  think  It  is  high  time  that  we 
provide  for  Senate  confirmation  of  the 
head  of  an  agency  which  spends  $130 
million  a  year.  The  FBI  has  a  most  dis- 
tmguished  record,  as  everyone  knows. 

So  I  shall  be  content  to  let  the  ma- 
terial in  the  report  speak  for  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
tim--,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  relating  to  the  appointment  of 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation." 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  I  move 
that  the  vot^  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 
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AMENDMENT    OF    ARMS    CONTROL 
AND   DISARMAMENT   ACT 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  189.  Senate 
bill  777. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  iS. 
777 1  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  in  order  to  increase 
the  authorization  for  appropriations  and 
to  modify  the  personnel  security  proce- 
dures for  contractor  employees,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments, 
on  page  1,  line  5.  after  the  word  "by",  to 
strike  out  "striking  out  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 


of such  sums  as  may  be  nece.ssary  and 
appropriate.'."  and  Insert  "adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
In  addition,  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  years 
1964  and  1965.  the  sum  of  $20,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  to  car- 
ry out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.'";  on 
page  '2.  at  the  beginning  of  line  20.  to 
strike  out  "that"  and  insert  "than":  af- 
ter line  24,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  33  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "this  or  any  other  law"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "this 
Act". 

lb)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  policy  or 
action  by  any  Government  agency  which 
would  Interfere  with,  restrict,  or  prohibit 
the  acquisition,  possession,  or  use  of  firearms 
by  an  Individual  for  the  lawful  purpose  of 
personal  defense,  sport,  recreation,  educa- 
tion, or  training." 

And.  on  page  3.  after  line  10,  to  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec  4.  Section  49  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(c)  Not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  any 
appropriation  made  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  obligated  and  or  reserved  during 
the   last  month   of  a  fiscal   year. 

"(d)  None  of  the  funds  herein  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  shall  be  used  to  pay  for 
the  dissemination  within  the  United  States 
of  general  propaganda  In  support  of  any 
pending  legislation  concerning  the  work  of 
the  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
49(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act",  approved  September  26. 
1961  (75  Stat.  639).  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "In  addition,  there  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
years  1964  and  1965.  the  sum  of  $20,000,000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  2  Section  45  of  the  Act  entitled  "Arms 
Control  and  Dl.tarmament  Act",  approved 
September  26,  1961  (75  Stat.  637).  Ls  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  45(b)  as  sub- 
section 45(c)  and  by  Inserting  after  subsec- 
tion 45(a)    the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors and  their  officers  or  employees, 
actual  or  prospective,  the  Director  may  ac- 
cept. In  lieu  of  the  Investigation  prescribed 
In  subsection  (a)  hereof,  a  report  of  an 
Investigation  conducted  by  a  Government 
agency,  other  than  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion or  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
when  It  Is  determined  by  the  Director  that 
the  completed  Investigation  meets  the  stand- 
ards established  In  subsection  (a)  hereof: 
P'oiidrd,  That  security  clearance  had  been 
granted  to  the  Individual  concerned  by  an- 
other Government  agency  based  upon  such 
Investigation  and  report  The  Director  may 
also  grant  access  for  Information  classified 
no  higher  than  confidential'  to  contractors 
or  subcontractors  and  their  officers  and  em- 
ployees, actual  or  prospective,  on  the  basis 
of  reports  on  less  than  full-field  investiga- 
tions: provided.  That  such  Investigations 
shall  each  Include  a  current  national  agency 
check." 


Sec.  3.  (u)  Section  33  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  Is  amended  by  strlk- 
Ing  out  the  words  "this  or  any  other  law" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  this 
Act". 

(b)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  folhjwing 
new  sentence:  "Nulhlng  contained  In  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any 
policy  or  action  by  any  Government  agency 
which  would  Interfere  with,  restrict,  or  pro- 
hibit the  acquisition,  possession,  or  use  of 
firearms  by  an  Individual  for  the  lawful 
purpose  of  personal  defense,  sport,  recreation, 
education,   or  training." 

Sec.  4.  Section  49  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions : 

"(c)  Not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  any 
appropriation  made  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  oblig.ited  and  or  reserved  during 
the  last  month  of  a  fiscal  year. 

"(d)  None  of  the  funds  herein  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  shall  be  used  to  pay  for 
the  dissemination  within  the  United  States 
of  general  propaganda  In  support  of  any 
pending  legislation  concerning  the  work  of 
the  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency" 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  was  unani- 
mous in  ordering  the  Dili  reported.  It 
authorizes,  for  a  2-year  period,  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $'J0  million. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  committee  report  on 
the  bill,  includins  the  amendments  to 
the  Arm.s  Control  and  Di.'^armament  Act 
Let  me  say  that  the  bill  has  been  cleared 
by  the  Democratic  steenng  committee 
and  by  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader,   the  Senator  from   Illinois    [Mr 

DlRKSENl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  215)  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in. the  Record,  as  follows: 

MAIN    PURPOSE 

As  reported.  S  777  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $20  million  for  fiscal  years  1964 
and  1965.  to  remain  available  until  expended 
In  addition  It  permits  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA)  to  grant  a 
security  clearance  to  contractors,  subcon- 
tractors, and  their  employees  on  the  basis  of 
an  Investigation  made  by  a  Government 
agency  other  than  the  ClvU  Service  Commis- 
sion and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Several  other  changes  In  existing  law  are  also 
made  by  S.  777.  All  of  these  are  discussed  In 
detail   In   other   sections   of    this   report 

BACKGROUND 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 
became  law  on  September  26.  1961.  As  rec- 
ommended by  the  President.  It  established 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
to  deal  broadly  with  the  whole  range  of  dis- 
armament matters.  Including  research,  poli- 
cies, and  programs. 

The  act  charges  the  Agency  with  these 
primary  functions: 

(a)  The  conduct,  suppwrt,  and  coordina- 
tion of  research  for  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament policy  formulation: 

(b)  The  preparation  for  and  management 
of  U.S.  participation  in  International  nego- 
tiations In  the  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment field; 

(c)  Tlie  dissemination  and  coordination  of 
public  Information  concerning  arms  control 
and  disarmament;  and 

(d)  The  preparation  for,  operation  of,  or 
as  appropriate,  the  direction  of  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  such  control  systems  as  may  be- 
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come  part  of  US.  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment activities. 

The  first  rese.u-ch  contract  was  awarded  by 
the  Agency  on  February  26.  1962.     A  full  list 
of  contracts  let  to  date,  together  with  those 
contemplated  In  fiscal  year   1964,  follows: 
US.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 

STATUS     OF     RESEARCH     CONTRACTS     AND     GRANTS, 
FISCAL  YEAR    1963 

A  Contracts,  amendments,  and 
grants  signed: 
1  Techniques  for  moni- 
toring production  of 
strategic  delivery  ve- 
hicles, contract  AC- 
DA-1  (Bendlx)  (fis- 
cal year   1962) 

Same.  Amendment  No. 
3  to  describe  U.S. 
strategic  missile  tech- 
nology           |i9_  000 

2.  Design  and  evaluation 
of  Inspection  systems 
for  a  ban  on  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  In 
space  and  for  restric- 
tions on  missile  flight 
tests,  contract  ACDA/ 

ST-12    (Sylvanla) 354,000 

Same.  A«iendment  No. 
1  provided  for  special 
report  on  techniques 
of  verification  for  a 
Latin  American  nu- 
clear-free   zone 5.726 

Amendment  No.  3  to 
provide  for  special  re- 
port on  arms  reduc- 
tion and  the  use  of 
potsdam-type  military 

liaison    mi.sslons 2.632 

8.  Implications  and  In- 
spection of  restric- 
tions on  missile  and 
military  space  system 
research  development 
test  and  evaluation 
(R.D.T.  &  E  )  activi- 
ty,    contract     ACDA/ 

ST-13    (Aerospace) 217.700 

Amendment  No.  1  to 
analyze  the  technical 
problems  Involved  In 
convening  sounding 
rockets    to   surface-to 

surface    missiles 4.418 

4.  Progressive  zonal  dis- 
armament, contract 
ACDA,  WEC-2  (Ray- 
theon)      (fiscal      year 

1962) 

Same.  Amendment  No. 
1  provided  for  exten- 
sion of  work  to  "de- 
velop planning  princi- 
ples for  field  tests 
of  Inspection  tech- 
niques"  78.120 

6.  Evaluation  of  combined 
techniques  for  moni- 
toring levels  and  pro- 
duction of  strategic 
vehicles,  contract  AC- 
DA ST-16  (  Bendlx  ).  _  218.500 
6.  Problems  of  subversion 
and  peaceful  change, 
ACDA  GC-11  (Rich- 
ard   A.    Falk)     (fiscal 

year    1962) 

Same.  Amendment  No. 
1  to  provide  for  his- 
torical and  documen- 
tary   appendixes 1,000 

7  European  view  of  Euro- 
pean security  and  the 
present  general  and 
complete  disarma- 
ment proposals,  g^ant 
ACDA  WEC-14  (In- 
stitute for  Strategic 
Studies)     21,064 
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VJS.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
A  gency — Continued 
A.  Contracts,    amendments,    and 
grants  signed — Continued 
8    ResjxinBet  to  rlolAtlons 
of    arms   control    and 
disarmament      agree- 
ments,   contract    AC- 
DA (3C- 17   (Historical 
Evaluation     and     Re- 
search Organization) .       $162.  000 
9.  Peacekeeping           Panel 
study,     contract    AC- 
DA GC- 19           (Johns 
Hopkins      University: 
Washington  Center  of 
Foreign      Policy      Re- 
search)     87,308 

10  Development  of  a  field 
test  plan  regarding 
production  of  stra- 
tegic delivery  vehi- 
cles, ACDA  WEC-18 
(Bendlx   Corp.) 158,500 

11.  Verification  for  retained 

levels  of  ground 
forces.  armaments 
and  tactical  nuclear 
delivery  vehicles, 
ACDA  WEC-22  (Syl- 
vanla)       202,000 

12.  Studies    on    arms    con- 

trol and  International 
communism,  ACDA/ 
IR-15    (MIT) 65,000 

13.  Regional     arms    control 

arrangements  for  de- 
veloping areas.  ACDA ' 

IR-24    (MIT) 145,000 

14  Arms  control  and  dis- 
armament concepts 
and  the  military  en- 
vironment In  the  Eu- 
ropean area,  ACDA/ 
WEC-23  (Stanford  Re- 
search   Institute) 267,688 

15.  Interaction       of       arms 

control  and  disarma- 
ment measures  with 
capabilities  of  ground 
forces.  ACDA  WEC-2 1 
(Research  Analysis 
Corp.)    177,300 

16.  Reciprocal  Influences  of 

weapons  and  political 
systems,  grant  ACDA/ 
IR-20  ( Eagleton  Instl- 
tute-Rutgers  Univer- 
sity)   40,000 

17.  The  nonmllltary  aspects 

of  CENTO,  grant 
ACDA   lR-26  (Dr. 

Richard  H.  Pfaff) 1.500 

18  Psychological  factors  In 
Soviet  disarmament 
positions  (Institute 
for  the  Study  of  Na- 
tional Behavior,  Inc., 
Princeton,    N.J.) 10.704 


Subtotal 2.239.160 


B.  Contracts,  amendments,  and 
grants  under  negotia- 
tion     

1.  Interaction  of  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  meas- 
ures with  capabilities  of  stra- 
tegic  nuclear  forces   (RAND). 

2.  Summer  study  on  Soviet 
attitudes  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity ) . 

3.  Ground  Inspectable  fea- 
tures of  Soviet  armament 
production  technology  (Ar- 
thur D.  Little) . 

4.  Analysis  of  requirements 
for  automation  of  data  proc- 
essing for  Inspection  field  tests 

iRFPNo   16). 


740.  300 


VS.  Arms  Control  and  Disarm 
Agency — Continued 
Contracts,    amendment*,    and 
grants,  etc — Continued 
5.  Survey     of    sensors     and 
techniques  applicable  to  arms 
control  Inspection  and  verifi- 
cation (RFP  No.  17) . 
Requests  for  proposals 

In  selection  board  process: 

(a)  Computation  labora- 
tory  (RFP  No.   18  I  . 

(b)  Arms  control  con- 
cepts and  the  European  po- 
litical environment  i  RFP 
No.  19). 

(c)  Future  character  and 
role  of  peace.  Observation 
arrangements  under  the 
United  Nations  (RFP  No 
20  I  . 

Reimbursement       agreements 
with  other  agencies: 

1.  Soviet   fiscal    system — al- 

located to  Department 
of  Commerce 

2.  CW-BW  study  (DOD)... 

3.  Technical     analysis     and 

planning  for  field  tests 
(DOD) 

4.  Preparation  of  new  digest 

of  International  law 
(Department  of  State) 
(contribution  for  arms 
control  and  disarma- 
ment  section) 


ament 


•295,  000 


10,000 
75,000 


425. 000 


14,  500 


Subtotal 524,500 

E.  Action  documents  in  process 
( approved  by  Research 
CouncU) 16,000 


1.  Soviet  military  expendi- 
tures. 

2.  Responding  to  apparent 
disarmament  violations. 

Total  committed  to 
contract.s.  grants, 
and  agreements 3,814.960 

FISCAL     YEAR     1964    CONTRACT    AND    GRANT 
RESEARCH    PROGRAM 

I.      CONCEPT      STtJDIES 

A.  Regional    security    and    arms 

control       and       disarma- 
ment        $480,000 

1.  Analysis  of  specified 
AC,  &  D.  proposals  for  the 
European   area. 

2.  Political  aspects  and  im- 
pact of  arms  control  in  de- 
veloping  areas. 

B.  Preliminary  measures  for  gen- 

eral arms  control  and  dis- 
armament          610.000 

1.  Technical  aspects  of 
command  and  control  as  arms 
control  measures. 

2  Studies  of  steps  to  im- 
prove the  international  en- 
vironment for  A.C.  A:  D. 
( grants  i . 

3.  Economic  impact  of  spe- 
cific arms  control  and  dis- 
armament measures  In  the 
USSR. 

4.  Political  potentialities 
and  barriers  to  limited  arms 
control  arrangements. 

C.  Substantial  measures  for  gen- 

eral arms  control  and  dis- 
armament          800,000 

1.  Interaction  of  specified 
A  C.  &  D.  measures  with  stra- 
tegic military  capabilities,  In- 
cluding analysis  of  verification 
requirements. 

2.  Interaction  of  specified 
A.C.  St  D.  measures  with  ca- 
pabilities of  naval  forces. 
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us  Arms  Control  arid  DisarmaTnent 
A^ency^Contlnued 
C.  Substantial  measures  for  gen- 
eral arm*  control  and  dis- 
armament— Continued 
3    Interaction     of    specified 
AC    St  D    measures   with   ca- 
pabilities of  ground  forces. 

4.   Exploratory      studies      of 
new      AC       &      D      concepts 
I  grants  I 
D    International       security       ar- 
rangements   for    disarma- 
ment   and    the    precondi- 
tions for  disarmament 9350,000 


1  Role  of  alliance  systems 
In  a  disarming  and  disarmed 
world 

2  The  legal  structure  and 
financial  support  of  an  Inter- 
national disarmament  organi- 
zation and  Its  relationships  to 
the  United  Nations. 

Subtotal 3.240.000 


U.    StrPPORTTNG    STVDIES 

1.   Inspection  system  Studies 750.000 

(a)  Development  and  eval- 
uation of  alternative  gradu- 
ated access  Inspection  con- 
cepta 

(b)  Inspection  theory  and 
concept  studies   (grants). 

(c)  Operational  organiza- 
tion of  an  International  In- 
spection organization  and  the 
role  of  Intelligence. 

2  Studies   of  elements  in  an 

Inspection    system 1.000.000 

(at  The  role  of  electromag- 
netic and  mechanical  sensors 
In  inspection. 

( b )  The  use  of  economic 
data  as  a  part  of  the  verifi- 
cation process. 

(c)  Analysis  of  nonphysl- 
cal  Inspection  techniques 
(grants)  . 

(d)  Preliminary  desli^n  and 
feasibility  studies  for  special- 
purpose  Inspection  equipment. 

3  Verification  of  specific  arma- 

ment and  activities 1.  300.  OOO 

(a)  Inspection  for  clandes- 
tine military  activities 

(b)  CW  BW  verification 
and  control  problems 

(c)  Study  of  methods  of 
limiting  military  manpower 
compatible  with  Inspection. 

(d)  Verification  and  con- 
trol of  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
duction and  sttxrltpUe 

(C)  The  structure  of  Soviet 
Industry  with  reference  to  the 
production  of  specified  weap- 
ons 

I  f  I  Feasibility  of  control  of 
R  DT    &  D 

(g»  Fiscal  systems  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  with  reference  to 
military  expenditures. 

4  Legal  and  political  aspects  of 

Inspection.  violations, 

and    response 450.000 

(a)  Studies  of  the  legal 
and  political  implications  of 
the  inspection  of  Industry. 

(bi  Response  to  Indirect 
aggression  and  subversion 

(c)  Oamlng  of  violations 
and  responses 

(d)  The  development  of 
rules  of  international  law 

5  Research  for  Inspection  field 

test    program 2.400,000 

(a)  Field  test  design  stvidy. 

(b)  Field  teat  data  process- 
ing 

(c)  Field   test   research. 


US.  Arms  Control  and  DUarmament 
Agency — Continued 

6.  Strategy  of  negoUatlons $200,000 

(a)  Political  fsctors  bear- 
ing on  abrogating,  renegoti- 
ating, or  arms  control  agree- 
ments. 

(b)  Tactics  and  techniques 
of  negotiating  arms  control 
and  disarmament  agree- 
ments 

7.  The       relationship       between 

national  political  en- 
vironments and  arms 
control 250.000 

(a)  Soviet  political  envi- 
ronment in  relation  to  arms 
control  and  disarmament. 

(b)  Arms  control  and  dis- 
armament arrangements  and 
national  expectations. 

(c)  Soviet  atttudes  toward 
A.C.  &  D. 

8  Historical  studies  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament 
exp)erlence8 410.000 

(a)  Analyses  of  interna- 
tional disputes 

(b)  Interaction  of  the 
post-World  War  II  arms  race 
with  political  tensions. 

(c)  Historical  analysis  of 
issues  In  disarmament  nego- 
tiations under  the  League  of 
Nations. 

(d)  Analysis  of  past  AC.  ft 
D.  agreements  (organizations, 
control,  compliance,  viola- 
tions, and  response). 

(e)  Origin  and  operations 
of  the  armistice  organization 
in  Korea. 

9.  Technical  and  economic  dis- 
locations resulting  from 
arms  control  and  disar- 
mament   350,000 

(a)  RTect  of  arms  control 
and  disarmament  In  the  elec- 
tronics Industry  (United 
States) . 

(b)  Methods  for  analyzing 
defense  employment  (a  feasi- 
bility study). 

(c)  Regional  case  study 
(economic  Impact) 

10  Analyses  of  nongovernmental 
arms  control  and  dis- 
armament   efTorts 100,000 

(a)  Study  and  full  descrip- 
tion of  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations In  the  United 
States  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament 

11.  Arms   control    Implication   of 

technical    development..  400.000 

(a)  Arms  control  Implica- 
tions of  technical  develop- 
ments In  the  D  SS  R 

(b)  Arms  control  Implica- 
tions of  AICBM  and  other 
technical  developments  In 
the  United  States. 

12.  Computer  services  and  meth- 

odological studies 1.000.000 

(a)  Computation  labora- 
tory. 

(b)  Development  of  a  gen- 
eral purpyose  military-poli- 
tical arms  control  and  dis- 
armament game  to  test  arms 
control  concepts 

(c)  Basic  research  on 
methodology  for  analysis  of 
arms  control  problems 
(granU) . 


US  Arm^  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency — Continued 

13    Bibliographic     studies $150,000 

(a)  Maintenance  of  biblio- 
graphic and  abstracting  serv- 
ices on  unclassified  literature 
and  research  relating  to  arms 
control  and  disarmament. 

Subtotal 8.760,000 

Grand    total,    contract    re- 
search  program 11.000,000 

As  this  table  shows,  the  Agency  planned 
an  expanded  research  program  In  fiscal  year 
1964  and  contemplated  requesting  an  ap- 
propriation of  $15  million  of  which  $ii  mil- 
lion was  to  be  spent  for  research  and  $4  mil- 
lion for  Agency  operations 

The  Agency  has  also  had  the  responsibility 
for  US  representation  at  lengthy  disarma- 
ment and  test  ban  negotiations  at  Geneva. 
The  Agency  estimates  that  since  its  estab- 
lishment American  negotiators  have  partici- 
pated in  forn^al  meetings  on  arms  control 
and  disarmament  matters  In  Geneva  on 
more  than  205  days  These  included  meet- 
ings of  the  Conference  on  the  Discontinu- 
ance of  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests,  the  Elghteen- 
Natlon  Disarmament  Conference  ( ENDC) 
plenary  sessions,  meetings  of  ENDC  Test  Ban 
Subcommittee  and  meetings  of  the  ENDC 
Committee  of  the  Whole 

Although  no  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  at  either  conference,  preparation  for 
them  and  participating  In  them  has  con- 
sumed a  great  deal  of  the  Agency's  energies 
Reviewing  these  negotiations  is  outside  the 
scope  of  this  rejHirt.  They  have  been  subject 
of  separate  hearings  by  this  committee  from 
time  to  time  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will  continue  to  follow  the  devel- 
opment In  this  area  closely. 

To  carry  out  Its  function  of  disseminating 
and  coordinating  public  Information  con- 
cerning arms  control  and  disarmament,  the 
Agency  reported  that  Agency  ofTlclals  did 
participate  In  over  100  meetings,  panel  dis- 
cussions, and  study  groups  In  1962  In  addi- 
tion, such  informational  materials  as  articles 
for  commercial  Journals,  scripts  for  educa- 
tional television  programs,  network  and 
local  TV  and  radio  programs  were  prepared, 
and  briefings  and  Interviews  were  arranged 
with  Agency  ofTlclals  for  correspondents  of 
public  information   media. 

This  and  related  activities  are  further  dis- 
cussed In  another  portion  of  this  report. 

COMMITTEE     ACTION 

The  legislation  contained  In  S  777  was  re- 
quested by  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  on  January  31  and  Introduced 
by  Senator  Himphret  (for  himself  and  Sen- 
ators Clark.  Randolph,  and  Javits)  on 
February  11,  1963  Two  months  later,  on 
April  10,  1963,  the  committee  held  a  public 
hearing  at  which  all  persons  who  asked  to 
testify  up  to  that  time  were  heard  The 
record  was  held  open  for  over  another  month 
for  such  additional  statements  as  Individuals 
and  organizations  wished  to  submit. 

On  May  28,  after  some  further  testimony 
In  executive  session,  the  committee  voted 
to  report  S  777  favorably  to  the  Senate  with 
amendments  Inasmuch  as  some  question 
arose  as  to  the  committee's  Intent  regard- 
ing one  of  the  amendments,  the  committee 
met  on  June  4  to  modify  this  amendment 
and  voted  without  objection  to  report  the 
bill,  as  amended,  to  the  Senate 

FINANCIAL      PROVISIONS       (  8ECS         I       AND      *) 

Authorization  of  appropriations:  Public 
Law  87  297  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
not  to  exceed  $10  million  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended  for  the  work  of  the 
Agency.  Having  virtually  exhausted  this 
authorization  over  the  period  of  2  years,  the 
ACDA  requested  the  authorization  of  "such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  •' 
The  committee  carefully  considered  this  re- 
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nuest  and  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  there  be  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  the 
sum  of  $20  million,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
,ct     It  should  be  clear  that  this  sum  is  to  be 


available  for  appropriations  over  a  2-year 
span.  The  language  of  the  bill  Is  not  to  be 
construed  as  meaning  $20  million  Is  to  be 
available  each  year.  The  following  table 
shows  past  and  recommended  authorizations 
and  appropriations: 


Autkorizalion,  exenilive  branch  request,  and  appropriuUons 


Flsoiil  year 


UM 

1*0 

Total 

AutborlK-d  uikI  not  ap|>roi)riated . 

1964 

IJM 


.\uthori- 
zation 


>  $10,000,000 


}    20,000.000 


Kxfx'iitivp 

branch  np- 

propriution 

rcfiUfSt 


$2,900,000 
«,  ."iOO,  000 


1. 


15,000,000 


Appropria- 
tion 


2*831.000 

1.000.000 

<  6.  500. 000 


.><,3;ji,'k)(i 
1 ,  w;«,  (Kjo 


1  .S'o  year  .siHclfiod. 

I  Pursuant  to, >><><'.  47(a)  oflho  Mwi  Coiitf^l  ^nd  Dhiirnmmcnl  Art,  the  Stiitt  Dcpurtiiinit.  riti  Oct.  30,  !<.*il,  Hiillior- 
ljf<l  tills  transfiT  of  fund."!.  The  actiia)  iimoiiiit  imlioalcd  on  llip  traiisfi-r  authorization  was  $840,500,  but  the  figure 
wM  rouivJi-'l  out  to$M4".n0t)(or  budget  purposes.  As  a  result  of  later  adju.stments  by  the  State  Depart  niciit  in  funds 
It  had  oMlpated  but  not  deducted  for  disarmament  udminLstration  iictivitie?,  the  r)ei)artment,  on  Apr.  3).  I9»'2. 
tutJiorlJied  $9.4'Ki  of  the  alwve  amoimt  to  l>e  transferred  back,  leaving  a  net  transfer  balance  of  $k31,100.  which  wa.-s 
rounded  out  to  $h31.000  for  budget  purp<).se.s.  This  is  the  figure  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Hiidpet  directed  l>c  shown  in 
tbe  H*i  column  of  the  .\ceiiey's  budget  for  flstal  year  1964  in.sfead  of  t he  $S4<>,(>0<i  flpun  show  n  )a.st  ye;ir  liefore  t  he 
adjustment  was  made. 

>  No  chantte. 

t.Vsof  May  »,  1963,  the  AKency  had  oWiijated  $4, W')2,340.90  of  this  amount. 


In  deciding  on  the  amount,  the  committee 
weighed  these  facts:  (1)  The  Agency  received 
In  appropriations  $1,831,000  In  fiscal  year 
1W3,  $6,500,000  In  fiscal  year  1963,  and  pro- 
posed to  request  $15  million  for  fiscal  year 
1964:  (2)  during  the  first  9  months  of  fiscal 
year  1963,  the  ACDA  had  obligated  less  than 
half  of  the  funds  available  to  it;  and  (3) 
the  ACDA  Is  still  very  new.  as  Government 
agencies  go  The  committee  believes  the 
amount  proposed  in  S.  777  Is  reasonable  and 
sufficient  to  finance  the  Agency's  program 
for  the  next  2  years. 

The  committee  proposed  this  authorization 
of  approprlntlons  as  a  means  of  assuring  a 
continued  review  by  the  Congress  over  the 
growth  and  direction  of  the  ACDA — a  review 
which  It  believes  the  Agency  should  welcome. 

In  connection  with  the  authorization  the 
question  of  permanency  of  the  Agency  was 
raised  in  the  committee.  This  committee 
points  out  that  the  enabling  legislation  does 
not  anywhere  provide  that  the  Agency  should 
cease  to  exist  on  any  certain  date.  It  Is  the 
view  of  the  committee  that  the  ACDA  Is  as 
permanent  as  such  statutory  agencies  as  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID)  which  have  thus  far 
been  required  to  seek  annual  authorizations 
for  appropriations.  In  fact,  in  arriving  at 
the  formula  proposed  in  S.  777.  the  commit- 
tee was  Influenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  AID  annual 
authorizations  are  required.  In  any  event, 
the  method  selected  by  Congress  for  provid- 
ing funds  for  the  operations  of  an  agency  is 
totally  unrelated  to  Its  permanency. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations,  the  committee 
notes  that  there  remains  an  authorized  but 
unappropriated  balance  of  $1,669,000.  (See 
table  above  )  Under  the  language  approved 
by  the  committee,  this  authorization  re- 
mains available  for  use  without  fiscal  year 
limitation. 

Rate  of  obligation:  A  second  committee 
amendment  concerns  the  rate  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  funds.  The  ACDA  furnished  the 
committee  a  table  showing  the  monthly  ob- 
ligation of  funds  for  fiscal  years  1962  and 
1963.  which  Is  printed  on  pages  80  and  81 
of  the  hearings.  To  the  end  of  March  1963. 
out  of  the  $6  5  million  appropriated,  the 
ACDA  had  obligated  $2,964,862  79 — less  than 
one-half  of  the  amount  available.  A  little 
less  than  one-third  of  this  amount  alone 
was  obligated  in  March   1963      According  to 


ACDA  figures,  as  of  May  28,  $4,962,340.90  has 
been  obligated  in  fiscal  year  1963,  indicating 
that  during  April  and  May  the  rate  of  obli- 
gations has  been  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$1  million  a  month.  In  contrast,  during  the 
first  3  months  of  this  fiscal  year,  the  av- 
erage rate  of  obligations  was  less  than  $80,000. 

The  committee  Is  fully  aware  that  this 
change  in  the  monthly  rate  of  obligations 
during  fiscal  year  1963  reflects  the  fact  that 
the  beginning  phase  of  the  organization  of 
the  ACDA  is  over  and  that  the  Agency  is  now 
launching  Its  research  program  in  earnest. 
Before  this  curve  in  the  monthly  rate  of 
obligations  becomes  an  established  pattern 
in  ACDA  operation.s.  the  committee  decided 
to  recommend  to  the  Senate  this  amendment 
as  guidance  to  the  ACDA: 

"Not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  any  ap- 
propriation made  pursuant  to  the  act  shall  be 
obligated  and  or  reserved  during  the  last 
month  of  a  fiscal  year." 

This  language  is  adapted  almost  verbatim 
from  that  contained  in  the  Foreign  Aid  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1963, 
applying  to  foreign  aid  funds,  except  the 
contingency  and  development  loan  funds. 
The  committee  was  so  concerned  lest  the  fis- 
cal yearend  rush  to  obligate  funds  might 
become  a  regular  procedure  of  the  ACDA 
that  it  considered  language  prohibiting  the 
Agency  from  obligating  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  its  available  funds  during  the  last 
2  months  of  their  availability.  Even  though 
the  committee  agreed  to  the  less  restrictive 
language.  It  hopes  that  the  Agency's  rate  of 
obligations  during  the  next  2  years  will  show 
that  far  less  than  20  percent  of  its  funds 
were  obligated  in  the  last  month  of  the  fis- 
cal year. 

SECURrrY    PROVISIONS 

One  of  the  two  amendments  relating  to  the 
security  provisions,  set  forth  in  S.  777,  would 
change  the  requirements  for  security  investi- 
gations for  actual  or  prospective  contractors 
and  subcontractors  and  their  personnel. 
Such  persons  may  not  now  have  access  to 
any  classified  information  until  they  have 
received  full-fleld  background  loyalty  and 
security  investigations  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  or  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. TTie  proposed  amendment  would 
authorize  the  Director  to  accept,  in  lieu  of 
such  an  investigation,  a  report  of  an  investi- 
gation conducted  by  another  Government 
agency,  such  as  the  Defense  Department,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Atomic  En- 


ergy Conunlsslon,  etc.  In  fact,  the  latter  two 
agencies  were  consulted  in  the  drafting  of 
this  amendment.  In  discussing  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  Mr.  Foster  testified: 

"The  proposed  procedure  would  be  on  a 
parity  with  practices  followed  by  our  moht 
highly  sensitive  agencies.  Indeed,  the  lan- 
guage of  our  amendment  is  based  largely 
upon  a  similar  amendment  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  which  Congress  passed  in   1961    " 

Mr.  Foster  further  assured  the  committee 
that  'if  the  Investigative  report  of  the  other 
agency  did  not,  in  our  opinion,  fulfill  our 
normal  requirement  with  respect  to  thor- 
oughness and  completeness,  we  would  obtain 
additional  Information  as  required  on  mat- 
ters not  adequately  covered." 

Under  the  proposed  change  an  Investiga- 
tion of  a  contractor  made  within  the  pre- 
ceding 5  years  would  be  accepted  ana 
brought  up  to  date  by  the  ACDA,  the  FBI 
or  the  Civil  Service  Commission  through  a 
name  check  rather  than  a  full-field  exami- 
nation, unless  something  derogatory  were 
disclosed,  in  which  case  a  full-field  investi- 
gation would  be  conducted.  If  the  previ- 
ous clearance  is  older  than  5  years,  a  new 
full-field  examination  would  be  carried  out 
as  if  the  previous  clearance  did  not  exist. 

The  Agency  cited  two  persuasive  reasons 
for  requesting  this  change  In  the  act:  (1) 
The  delay  occasioned  by  having  to  conduct 
new  full-field  examinations  of  each  con- 
tractor, which  normally  takes  60  days  but 
can  take  as  much  as  twice  as  long  when  the 
load  is  heavy,  and  (2)  the  cost  involved  in 
these  examinations,  which  is  estimated  to 
run  between  $350  and  $400  per  person. 

The  other  change  of  a  minor  nature  pro- 
vides that  the  Director  may  grant  access  for 
information  classified  no  higher  than  'con- 
fidential" to  contractors,  subcontractors, 
their  oflflcers  and  employees,  on  the  basis  of 
a  name  check  only,  rather  than  a  full-field 
investigation.  The  intent  Is  to  use  this  pro- 
cedure mainly  for  persons  invited  by  the 
Agency  to  bidders'  conferences.  According 
to  the  ACDA.  this  practice  is  commonly  uti- 
lized by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  other  agen- 
cies. 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  was  considered  by  the 
committee.  It  devoted  particular  attention 
to  the  security  requirements.  In  fact,  the 
committee  redrafted  this  provision  so  as  to 
satisfy  Itself  that  "the  standards  and  pro- 
cedures •  •  •  are  among  the  most  thorough 
that  appear  In  any  Federal  legislation."  The 
committee  believes  that  the  changes  recom- 
mended in  S.  777  will  not  result  in  any  dilu- 
tion of  the  standards  established  in  1961. 

AMENDMENTS     TO     THE      POLICY     FORMULATION 
PROVISION    (SEC.  3    (a)    AND    (b)  ) 

The  committee  recommends  two  amend- 
ments to  section  33.  which  pertains  to  policy 
formulation.  The  first  relates  to  the  proviso 
which  states  "that  no  action  shall  be  taken 
under  this  or  any  other  law  that  will  obligate 
the  United  States  to  disarm  or  to  reduce  or 
to  limit  the  Armed  Forces  or  armaments  of 
the  United  States,  except  pursuant  to  the 
treatymaking  power  of  the  President  under 
the  Constitution  or  unless  authorized  by  fur- 
ther affirmative  legislation  by  the  Congress 
of  the  UnHed  States." 

The  committee  voted  to  recommend  de- 
letion of  the  italicized  words  and  the  inser- 
tion in  lieu  thereof  "this  Act  ".  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  limitations  contained  in 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 
should  apply  only  to  actions  taken  pursuant 
to  that  act  and  should  not  by  inadvertence 
venture  into  constitutional  questions  beyond 
the  subject  matter  scope  of  this  act.  It 
should  be  stressed  that  the  substance  of 
the  proviso,  which  the  committee  regards 
as  an  essential  safeguard,  remains  completely 
unchanged.  Its  applicability,  however,  is 
now    being    solely    limited    to    actions    taken 
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pursuant  to  the  Anns  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act. 

The  second  amendment  to  section  S3  con- 
sists of  the  addition  of  a  new  sentence 
reading  as  follows : 

"Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  pwllcy  or  action 
by  any  Government  agency  vhlch  would  In- 
terfere with,  restrict,  or  prohibit  the  acquisi- 
tion, possession,  or  use  of  firearms  by  an 
Individual  for  the  lawful  purpose  of  personal 
defense,  sport,  recreation,  education,  or 
training  " 

The  amendment  Is  self-explanatory  It 
is  the  committee's  view  that  nothing  In  the 
original  act  would  have  authorized  the 
Agency  to  deal  with  the  question  of  Indi- 
vidual ownership  and  possession  of  fire- 
arms Since  some  concern  seems  to  exist, 
nevertheless.  In  the  minds  of  sportsmen  and 
others,  the  committee  recommends  this 
amendment  to  the  Senate  to  make  the  con- 
gressional Intent  entirely  clear. 

LIMITATION     ON     THX     USE     OF     FUNDS     TOR    DI3- 
SEMIN.\TION    or    PROPAGANDA 

The  last  amendment  recommended  by  the 
committee  is  the  following  limitation  on 
the  use  of  funds. 

■'None  of  the  funds  herein  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  the 
dissemination  within  the  United  States  of 
general  propaganda  In  support  of  any  pend- 
ing legUlatlCQ  concerning  the  work  of  the 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency." 

This  language  reflects  the  committee's 
concern  over  the  organized  pressures  brought 
to  t>ear  during  consideration  of  S.  777.  The 
committee  Is  fully  aware  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  citizens  to  petition  their 
Government.  It  Is  concerned,  however, 
that  tax  funds  gathered  from  all  the  citi- 
zens not  be  used,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to 
encourage  expressions  of  particular  groups 
of  citizens  simply  because  those  groups  sup- 
port p)08ltlons  taken  by  the  Government 
agency.  Mr.  Poster  testified  that  he  per- 
sonally did  not  promote  these  exertions  on 
behalf  of  the  bill  and  that  he  did  not  know 
who  did  The  provision  recommended  by 
the  committee  would  therefore  merely  In- 
sure that  the  Agency  will  not  participate  In 
a  public  campaign  on  behalf  of  Its  own 
legislation.  The  committee  does  not  Intend 
by  this  language  to  restrict  Agency  offlclaU 
from  addressing  public  affairs  groups  and 
others  on  the  general  subject  of  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  or  to  undertake  simi- 
lar activities. 

CONCLUSION 

The  committee  believes  that  S  777  with 
the  committee  amendments  deserves  the 
approval  of  the  Senate.  The  amendments 
are  designed  to  assure  that  the  ACDA's 
growth  proceeds  cautiously  and  under 
necessary  safeguards.  The  authorization  In- 
sures another  thorough  review  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  Agency  opera- 
tions In  2  years.  In  this  connection,  the 
committee  bore  In  mind  that  the  annual  ap- 
propriation process  also  serves  as  a  review. 
In  fact,  the  committee  did  not  request  a  de- 
tailed Justification  of  the  proposed  fiscal 
year  1964  contracts,  believing  this  to  l)e  a 
matter  for  thorough  examination  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees 

The  committee  hopes  that  the  Senate  will 
give  Its  prompt  endorsement  to  S.  777  to- 
gether  with   the   committee   amendments. 

CHANGES    at    EXISTING    UiW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  4  of  rule 
XXIX  of  the  SUndlng  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
changes  In  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law 
proposed  to  be  omitted  Is  enclosed  In  black 
brackets,    new    matter   Is   printed   Ln    Italic, 


rxlstlng  law  In  which  no  change  Is  proposed 
Is  shown  in  roman)  ; 

SECTION  33  or  ASMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT 

ACT 

"POLICY    rORMULATION 

"Sec  33.  The  Director  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  prepare  for  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  heads  of  such 
other  Government  agencies,  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  determine,  recommendations  con- 
cerning United  States  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament policy:  Provided.  Kowever.  That  no 
action  shall  be  taken  under  this  Cor  any  other 
Liw]  Act  that  win  obligate  the  United  States 
to  disarm  or  to  reduce  or  to  limit  the  Armed 
Forces  or  armaments  of  the  United  States, 
except  pursuant  to  the  treaty  making  power 
of  the  President  under  the  Constitution  or 
unless  authorized  by  further  affirmative  leg- 
islation by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Nothing  contained  in  thi3  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  policy  or  action  by 
any  Government  agency  u-hich  would  inter- 
fere with,  restrict,  or  prohibit  the  acq-uisi- 
tion.  possession,  or  xise  of  firearms  by  an 
indntdual  for  the  lawful  purpose  of  per- 
sonal defense,  sport,  recreation,  education, 
or  training." 

SECTION    4S    or   ARMS    CONTROL    AND 

DISARMAMENT    ACT 

"SECURITT    REdtmiEMENTS 

"Sec  45.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish 
such  security  and  loyalty  requirements, 
restrictions,  smd  safeguards  as  he  deems  uec- 
ess.u-y  In  the  interest  of  the  national  security 
and  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
The  Director  shall  arrange  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  the  conduct  of  full- 
field  background  security  and  loyalty  In- 
vestigations of  all  the  Agency's  officers,  em- 
ployees, consultants,  persons  detailed  from 
other  Government  agencies,  members  of  Its 
General  Advisory  Committee,  advisory 
boards,  contractors  and  subcontractors,  and 
their  officers  and  employees,  actual  or  pro- 
spective. In  the  event  the  investigation  dis- 
closes Information  Indicating  that  the  per- 
son Investigated  may  be  or  may  become  a 
security  risk,  or  may  be  of  doubtful  loyalty, 
the  report  of  the  Investigation  shall  be 
turned  over  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation for  a  full-field  investigation.  The 
final  results  of  all  such  investigations  shall 
be  turned  over  to  the  Director  for  final  de- 
termination. No  person  shall  be  permitted 
to  enter  on  duty  as  such  an  officer,  employee, 
consultant,  or  member  of  advisory  commit- 
tee or  board,  or  pursuant  to  any  such  detail, 
and  no  contractor  or  subcontractor,  or  offi- 
cer or  employee  thereof  shall  be  permitted 
to  have  access  to  any  classified  information, 
until  he  shall  have  been  investigated  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  subsection  and  the  report 
of  such  Investigations  made  to  the  Director, 
and  the  Director  shall  have  determined  that 
such  person  Is  not  a  security  risk  or  of  doubt- 
ful loyalty.  Standards  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  the  security  clearance  of  persons 
within  any  category  referred  to  In  this  sub- 
section shall  not  t>e  less  stringent,  and  the 
Investigation  of  such  p>ersons  for  such  pur- 
poses shall  not  be  less  Intensive  or  complete, 
than  In  the  case  of  such  clearance  of  per- 
sons In  a  corresponding  category  under  the 
security  procedures  of  the  ODvernment  agen- 
cy or  agencies  having  the  highest  security 
restrictions  with  resjject  to  persons  In  such 
category. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors and  their  officers  or  employees, 
actual  or  prospective,  the  Director  may  ac- 
cept, in  lieu  of  the  investigation  prescribed 
tn  subsection  (a)  hereof,  a  report  of  investi- 
gation conducted  by  a  Government  agency, 
other  than  the  Civil  Service  Commission  or 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inveitigation.   when 


it  ia  determined  by  the  Director  that  the 
completed  investigation  meets  the  staridarot 
established  in  subsection  (a)  hereof:  Pro- 
vvied.  That  aecurity  clearance  had  been 
granted  to  the  individual  concerned  by  an- 
other Government  agency  based  upon  .■>uch 
investigation  and  report.  The  Director  may 
also  grant  access  for  information  c/assi/Jed 
no  higher  than  "confidential"  to  cont-acton 
or  subcontractors  and  their  officers  and  em- 
ployees.  actual  or  prospective,  on  the  basis  of 
reports  on  less  than  full  field  investigations 
Provided.  That  such  irivestigations  shall  each 
include  a  current  national  agency  check. 

"[(b) J  (c)  The  Atomic  Energy  CommU- 
sloii  may  authorize  any  o'  Its  employees,  or 
employees  of  any  contractor,  prospective 
contractor,  licensee,  or  prospective  licensee 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Conimlsslon  or  any 
other  person  authorized  to  have  access  to 
Restricted  Data  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission under  section  2165  of  title  42,  to  per- 
mit the  Director  or  any  officer,  employee 
consultant,  person  detailed  from  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  member  of  the  General 
Advisory  Committee  or  of  an  advisory-  board 
established  pursuant  to  section  41(f).  con- 
tractor, subcontractor,  prospective  contrac- 
tor, or  prospective  subcontractor,  or  offlcer 
or  employee  of  such  contractor,  subcontrac- 
tor, prospective  contractor,  or  prospective 
sut>contractor.  to  have  access  to  Restricted 
Data  which  Is  required  In  the  performance 
of  his  duties  and  so  certlfle<l  by  the  EMrector. 
but  only  If  ( 1 )  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  determined.  In  accordance  with  the 
established  personnel  security  procedure* 
and  standards  of  the  Commission,  that  per- 
mitting such  Individual  to  have  access  to 
such  Restricted  Data  will  not  endanger  the 
common  defense  and  security,  and  (2)  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  finds  that  the 
established  personnel  and  other  security  pro- 
cedures and  standards  of  the  Agency  are  ade- 
quate and  In  reasonable  conformity  to  the 
standards  established  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  under  section  2165  of  title  42 
Including  tho.se  for  Interim  clearance  In  sub- 
section (b)  thereof.  Any  Individual  granted 
access  to  such  Restricted  Data  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  may  exchange  such  data  with 
any  Individual  who  (A)  Is  an  offlcer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Defen.se.  or  any 
department  or  agency  thereof,  or  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  or  an  offlcer  or  employee 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, or  a  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor of  any  such  department,  agency,  or  armed 
force,  or  an  offlcer  or  employee  of  any  such 
contractor  or  subcontractor,  and  (B»  has 
l>een  authorized  to  have  access  to  Restricted 
Data  under  the  provisions  of  sections  2163  or 
2455  of  UUe  42." 

SECTION     4  9     or     ARMS     CONTROL     AND    DIS.^RMA- 
MENT  ACT 
"APPROPRIATION 

"Sec  49  lal  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  In  addition 
there  IS  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965.  the  sum  of 
S20.000.000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act 

"(b)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  thU 
section  may  be  allocated  or  transferred  to 
any  agency  for  carrying  out  the  purposses  of 
this  Act.  Such  funds  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  In  accordance 
with  authority  granted  In  this  Act,  or  under 
authority  governing  the  activities  of  the 
agencies  to  which  such  funds  are  allocated 
or  transferred. 

"(C)  Not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  any 
appropriation    made    pursuant    to    this    Act 
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g}icll  be  obligated  and/or  reserved  during  the 
last  month  of  a  fiscal  year. 

••(d)  None  of  the  funds  herein  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  shall  be  used  to  pay  for 
the  dissemination  within  the  United  States 
of  general  propaganda  in  support  of  any 
pending  legislation  concerning  the  work  of 
the  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  for  the  Record  to  show  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  passage  of  S.  777.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act  in  order  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  and  to 
modify  the  personnel  security  procedures 
for  contractor  employees.  I  am  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  the  operation  of  any 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
so  long  as  the  Communists  continue  to 
demonstrate  by  words  and  acts  that  they 
have  not  changed  their  goal  of  dominat- 
ing and  enslaving  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  To  entertain  such  a  foolish  no- 
tion that  the  United  States,  the  principal 
guardian  of  freedom  in  the  world,  can 
afford  to  lay  down  its  arms  in  a  disarma- 
ment arrangement  with  the  forces  of 
world  communism  which  have  proved 
over  and  over  again  that  they  cannot  be 
trusted  to  keep  their  word,  reflects  the 
height  of  asininity  and  absurd  reason- 
ing. We  should  enter  into  no  disarma- 
ment negotiations  with  the  Communists 
until  they  have  proved  by  words  and  acts 
of  good  faith  that  their  goal  to  domi- 
nate the  world  has  been  abandoned. 

Mr.  President,  I  opposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  Agency  in  1961,  and  I 
cannot  give  my  assent  to  this  legislation 
which  would  provide  increased  spending 
for  an  agency  which  has  not  proved  its 
worth  and  which  could,  through  naive 
and  foolish  negotiations,  render  our  Na- 
tion Impotent  in  the  cold-war  struggle 
with  communism. 

There  have  come  to  my  attention,  Mr. 
President,  several  examples  of  study 
projects,  or  what  have  been  referred  to 
as  'think  factory"  contracts,  which  have 
been  entered  into  by  the  Anns  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  The  two 
studies  which  I  will  cite  on  the  floor  to- 
day cause  me  concern  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  money  expended  but 
even  more  so  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  studies. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  to  th?  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  contract  entered  into 
between  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  and  the  Institute  of 
Defense  Analyses  in  Washington,  DC. 
The  author  of  the  "think  factory"  con- 
tract Is  Mr.  Lincoln  P.  Bloomfleld,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  I  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  the  cost  of  this  contract.  The 
contract  study  is  entitled  "A  World  Ef- 
fectively Controlled  by  the  United  Na- 
tions," and  was  completed  on  March  10, 
1962. 

Here,  Mr.  President,  is  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  content  of  this  study : 

This  paper  Is  an  attempt  to  sketch  out 
the  possible  contours  of  a  world  effectively 
controlled  by  the  United  Nations,  followed 
by  a  discussion  of  the  dlfflcultles  attending 
wi  enterprise  of  this  nature.     The  question 


of  feasibility  seems  so  overwhelming  In  to- 
day's world,  and  the  common  answer  on 
the  part  of  politically  sophisticated  people 
so  Invariably  negative,  that  It  may  be  won- 
dered why  the  exercise  Is  undertaken  at  all. 
It  has  three  Justifications.  On  policy 
grounds,  It  would  be  well  to  spell  out  with 
greater  precision  that  to  which  this  country 
has  committed  Itself.  On  heuristic  grounds. 
It  may  be  worthwhile  to  apply  analytical 
methods  to  a  problem  commonly  approached 
on  the  basis  of  hunch  alone.  Finally  there 
Is  always  the  possibility  that  sophisticated 
people  will  turn  out  to  have  been  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  "think  factory" 
contract  entered  into  between  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
and  Peace  Research  Institute  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  in  the  amount  of  $20,000.  It 
is  entitled  "Study  of  Factors  Pertinent  to 
Political  Control  of  an  International 
Police  Force."  and  was  initiated  on 
June  19,  1963.  This  Is  what  the  study 
showed : 

The  study  will  explore  the  political  ar- 
rangements such  as  ( 1 )  the  relative  merits 
of  and  means  for  sustaining  In  personnel 
priority  of  allegiance  to  the  International 
Police  Force  (IFF)  compared  to  national 
allegiances,  (2)  what  should  be  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Institution  which  has  the 
power  over  decisions  regarding  the  use  of 
the  IFF,  (3)  type  and  extent  of  command 
structure  for  decisionmaking  In  the  field 
compared  to  decisionmaking  at  political- 
institutional  headquarters,  during  a  mission 
and  between  missions.  (4)  the  organization 
and  operation  of  IFF  when  not  on  active 
missions,  and  (5)  the  style  of  and  processes 
lor  Introducing  IFF  Into  practice  and  into 
the  world  areas.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  In  all  cases  to  political  procedures  for 
minimizing  the  possibility  that  the  IFF  could 
be  used  for  partisan  purposes  disadvan- 
tageous to  other  nations. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  a  few  of 
the  reasons  why  I  desire  to  be  recorded 
against  passage  of  S.  777,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee did  make  some  needed  improve- 
ments in  this  bill  during  its  consideration 
in  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  pEissed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ADDRESS  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY OF  STATE  CLEVELAND  AT 
DINNER  IN  HONOR  OP  20TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OP  FOUNDING  OF' 
FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURAL  OR- 
GANIZATION 

Mr.  CHURCTH.     Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  quote  briefly,  for  the  Information  of 


the  Senate,  from  an  article  written  by 
Arthur  Krock  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times: 

This  administration  has  been  more  as- 
siduous In  attempts  to  suppress  unwelcome 
news  than  any  other  this  correspondent  has 
observed  in  action. 

The  President's  notion  of  a  free  press  is 
quite  different  from  our  own.  We  talk  of 
freedom  of  Information,  really,  whereas  he 
talks  of  how  to  get  his  point  across.  His  In- 
terest Is  in  how  a  free  press  can  l>e6t  be 
used. 

This  opinion  was  expressed  by  Mr. 
Krock  in  the  Times  of  April  4.  1943.  It 
was  quoted,  as  an  example  of  "timeless 
opinions"  from  the  "ancient  history  of 
20  years  ago"  by  Harlan  Cleveland,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs,  in  a  delight- 
ful speech  commemorating  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization. 

The  speech  abounds,  Mr.  President, 
with  witty  and  refreshing  allusions  to 
the  events  and  personalities  of  these  20 
years,  which  serve  to  season  wise  and 
compassionate  comments  on  the  prob- 
lems of  feeding  a  hungry  world,  and  on 
the  related  problem  of  building  an  en- 
during F>eace.  Its  author  is  one  of  the 
ablest  public  officials  now  serving  his 
country  in  Washington.  I  ask  that  the 
full  text  of  the  speech  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Toasted  Breadcrumbs  or  the  Future 
(Address  by  the  Honorable  Harlan  Cleveland. 
Assistant    Secretary    of    State    for    Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs) 
I 

Tonight  each  of  us  consumed  at  these 
tables  as  much  nourishment  as  Is  eaten  In  a 
day-and-a-half  by  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  people  of  the  world.  If  we  were  sud- 
denly to  Join  that  less-fortunate  half  of  the 
human  race,  our  next  meal  would  be  a  late 
lunch  on  Wednesday.  And  our  menu  on 
that  occasion  would  be  one  small  bowl  of 
cooked  rice  and  perhaps  a  piece  of  fish  about 
1-inch  square. 

You  and  I  wouldn't  stand  for  such  treat- 
ment. Neither  will  the  world's  hungry  peo- 
ple— at  least  not  for  long.  And  that  is  why 
20  years  ago  today,  men  and  women  from 
44  countries,  exhausted  but  exhilarated,  me* 
in  their  final  plenary  session  at  a  mineral 
water  spa  In  Hot  Springs,  Va..  to  approve 
the  final  act  of  an  historic  meeting. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  set 
the  tone  for  their  labors  In  his  message  to 
the  Conference: 

"We  know  •  •  •  that  each  freedom  is 
dependent  upon  the  others:  that  freedom 
from  fear,  for  example,  cannot  be  secured 
without  freedom  from  want. 

"(The  nations]  must  see  to  it  that  no 
hindrances  •  *  •  be  allowed  to  prevent  any 
nation  or  group  of  citizens  within  a  nation 
from  obtaining  the  food  necessary  for  health. 

"In  this  and  other  U.N.  conferences  we 
shall  be  extending  our  collaboration.  Only 
by  working  together  can  we  learn  to  work 
together,  and  work  together  we  must  and 
will." 

The  short  history  of  how  we  started  to 
work  together.  In  the  midst  of  a  great 
war,  is  worth  this  moment  of  commemora- 
tion. Each  nation  represented  at  Hot 
Springs    has    its    own    story   of   how    It    got 
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tiMre.      Let    rae    t«U    you    the    story    ta    It 
looked  from   Washington   at  the  time. 

PranUln  Roosevelt  wfu  mindful  of  the 
strictures  of  John  Ma^uird  Keynes  that  the 
failure  of  Veraalllee  and  the  League  of  Na- 
tions waa  due  to  the  lack  of  concrete  "Ideea 
•  •  •  for  clothing  with  the  Hesh  of  life  the 
commandmenu  which  (Woodrow  Wllaon) 
had  thundered  from  the  White  House  "  So 
d  group  of  planners  under  Leo  PasToIaky.  a 
special  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
actually  began  postwar  planning  as  early  as 
the  autumn  of  1939. 

But  President  Roosevelt  early  developed 
the  principle — which  he  practiced  but  never 
preached^ — that  an  ultimate  pattern  of  peace 
must  t)«  put  together  over  a  period  of  time 
out  of  Its  major  fragments  It  was  too 
much,  he  seemed  to  feel,  to  buUd  a  peace 
all  at  once.  In  a  single  stroke  of  diplomacy, 
from  such  a  ruin  as  the  Second  World  War 
might  make  of  the  world 

So  In  the  early  months  of  postwsr  plan- 
ning the  planning  was  In  bits  and  pieces, 
reaching  Into  every  specialized  comer  of  the 
Oovernment.  The  dynamics  of  specialist 
enthusiasm  would  be  used  to  provide  motive 
power  for  buUdlng  the  peace — out  of  building 
blocks  which  would  take  the  form  of  Inter- 
national organizations  for  special  as  well 
as  general  purposes — for  technical  as  well 
as  political  functions. 

Thus,  over  In  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  flrst  planning  papers  that  were  to  lead 
to  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference,  and  later 
the  World  Bank  and'  Monetary  Fund,  were 
drafted  early  In  the  wair 

Across  town  In  the  S'ubllc  Health  Service, 
doctors  dreamed  of  a  world  health  organi- 
zation. 

Elsewhere,  university  people  began  talking 
about  a  world  education  agency,  the  labor 
movement  worked  hard  to  preserve  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization,  temporarily 
exiled  from  Geneva  to  Montreal:  and  the 
forecasters  of  weather,  already  organized  for 
almost  70  years  In  an  International  organi- 
zation began  the  rethinking  that  found  ex- 
pression In  the  World  Meteorological  Or- 
ganization. 

And.  as  a  neophyte  In  Oovernment.  em- 
ployed In  the  I>epartment  of  Agriculture,  I 
remember  working  on  postwar  food  planning 
In  1941.  several  months  before  the  United 
States  was  actually  engaged  In  fighting  the 
war  we  assumed  from  the  first  would  be 
won. 

But  the  Idea  that  food  would  have  to  play 
a  central  part  In  the  building  of  the  peace, 
and  that  In  a  peaceful  world  every  citizen 
shovild  have  enough  of  It  was  not  confined 
to  Washington. 

In  wartime  London  was  Stanley  Bruce,  a 
former  Prime  Minister  of  Australia  and  Aus- 
tralia's representative  In  the  War  Cabinet. 
With  him  was  F.  L.  McDougall.  son  of  a  one- 
time Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  had  gone 
to  Australia,  experienced  a  hard  time  as  a 
farmer.  Joined  Bruce  In  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  developed  a  crusading  zeal  for  a 
global  attack  on  hunger. 

In  the  mldthirtles,  when  the  League  of 
Nations  as  a  political  organization  was  al- 
ready on  Its  last  legs.  Bruce  and  McDougall 
were  hobnobbing  with  John  Boyd  Orr  of 
Scotland  and  others,  promoting  an  Inter- 
national marriage  between  health  and  agrl- 
cuJtiire — and  borrowing  words  from  the  16th 
century  heretic  Hugh  Latimer  to  describe 
their  efforts.  After  one  eloquent  outburst  In 
the  League  Assembly.  Bruce  wrote  to  Orr 
that  "we  have  this  day  lighted  such  a  candle 
by  Cod  s  grace.  In  Geneva  as  we  trust  shall 
never  be  put  out." 

John  Wlnant  was  In  wartime  London  also 
as  American  Ambassador,  his  shy  manner  and 
curiously  formal  handshake  obscuring  a  pas- 
sion for  f>eople — and  a  hatred  of  poverty. 

Shuttling  back  and  forth  across  the  ocean 
was  Paul  Appleby,  newspaper  editor  and  Un- 


der Secretary  of  Agriculture,  later  to  become 
a  philosopher  of  public  administration-  and 
our  guest  tonlifht. 

Earlier  talks  In  London  about  an  inter- 
national wheat  agreement  led  to  further  talk 
of  a  broader  food  organlaatlon:  and  In  the 
cold  of  wartime  London  the  Hot  Springs  Con- 
ference was  conceived. 

The  scene  shifts  now  to  Washington  where 
Wlnant.  according  to  one  story  had  sold  the 
Idea  to  President  Roosevelt  Another  ver- 
sion, that  of  Gove  Hambldge  In  "The  Story 
of  FAO."  Is  that  McDougall  sold  It  to  Mrs 
R<x)sevelt  who  In  tvirn  sold  It  to  Mr  Roose- 
velt (That  there  should  be  conflicting 
clalnvs  to  the  parentage  of  a  successful  Idea 
Is  not  surprising  I  personally  know  5  people 
who  Invented  the  Marshall  plan  and  17  people 
who  first  thought  of  p>olnt  4  )  In  any  event. 
If  Mrs  Rooeevelt  was  the  effective  courier.  It 
was  not  the  first — or  the  last — time  that  she 
put  a  bee  In  the  President's  bonnet. 

But  whoever  sold  him  the  Idea  of  a  World 
Food  Conference,  the  President  bought  It  as 
the  first  fragment  of  a  still  obscure  pattern 
of  peace  And  on  March  20.  1943,  the  Presi- 
dent announced  In  a  press  conference  that 
the  United  States  would  h^Det  a  meeting  to 
deal  with  long-range  problems  of  the  nu- 
tritional standards  of  all  countries." 


It  Is  worth  remembering  that  In  i943  It 
was  a  much  more  exotic  Idea  to  have  a  world 
conference  than  It  is  today  During  the 
19th  century  our  own  Nation  participated  In 
an  average  of  hardly  more  than  one  Interna- 
tional conference  per  year  Our  career  as 
a  nation  of  conference-goers  started  In  1828 
when  a  youthful  United  States,  preoccupied 
with  Its  own  Internal  development,  took  a 
wary  look  at  Its  first  Invitation — from  Simon 
Bolivar — to  attend  the  Panama  Congress  of 
American  States  TTils  meeting  Is  general- 
ly counted  as  the  beginning  of  our  Interna- 
tional conference  program — but  In  fact  the 
VS.  delegates  were  not  confirmed  by  a  sus- 
picious Senate  In  time  to  take  part  In  the 
session. 

Nowadays,  Congress  and  the  rest  of  us 
take  International  conferences  as  part  of  a 
familiar  landscape  We  are  attending  about 
450  of  them  this  year  on  almost  every  Imag- 
inable subject  from  atomic  energy  to  zinc 
In  the  last  26  months,  the  U  3.  Govern- 
ment has  participated  In  as  many  Interna- 
tional conferences  as  we  attended  In  our 
entire  history  from  the  founding  of  the  Re- 
public In  1789  to  the  Hot  Springs  Con- 
ference In  1943  Few  had  been  more  Im- 
portant than  that  one  and  I  am  confident 
that  few  will  be  more  Important  than  the 
World  Pood  Congress  that  starts  here  to- 
morrow morning 

In  any  case,  when  President  Roosevelt 
announced  at  a  press  conference  on  March 
19th  that  we  would  host  a  World  Food  Con- 
ference. It  was  big  news.  It  was  especial- 
ly newsworthy  that  day  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment, which  had  not  previously  known  that 
It  was  planning  a  World  Food  Conference. 

Certainly  the  1943  Food  Conference  was  re- 
garded as  news  by  the  newsmen  gathered 
round  the  President  that  day.  and  the  re- 
sulting questions  and  answers  produced  one 
of  those  hilarious  occasions  which  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  always  seemed  to  enjoy  so 
much.  Asked  If  the  Conference  would  be 
in  Washington,  the  President  said  he  hoped 
not  because  It  would  be  dreadful  to  subject 
the  delegates  to  Washington  He  thought 
It  should  be  held  In  some  small  town,  to 
encourage  the  delegaten  to  get  to  know  each 
other 

Asked  If  newsmen  would  be  permitted  to 
cover  the  Food  Conference,  the  President 
•aid  he  hoped  not,  and  laughed.  We  are 
seeking  efficiency  In  the  food  discussions. 
he  said  Then,  of  course,  he  was  asked 
whether  rep<jrters  were  not  efficient.  Some- 
times, said  the  President,  they  were  too  ef- 


ficient   and    this    slowed    down    the   discus. 
slons. 

If  all  this  sounds  rather  up-to-date,  so 
does  the  furor  which  developed  from  "the 
President's  announcement  that  he  would 
not  permit  reporting  at  the  Hot  Springs 
Conference.  Under  Roosevelt's  guidance 
said  Arthur  Krock  In  the  New  York  Ttme* 
of  April  4.  1943,  "this  administration  has 
been  more  assiduous  In  attempts  to  suppress 
unwelcome  news  than  any  other  this  cor- 
respondent has  observed  In  action  "  Quoting 
a  colleague,  he  went  on:  "The  Presidents 
notion  of  a  free  press  Is  quite  different 
from  our  own.  We  talk  of  freedom  of  in- 
formation, really,  whereas  he  talks  of  how 
to  get  his  {K)lnt  across.  His  Interest  la  in 
how  a  free  press  can  best  be  used  "  I  re- 
mind you  that  these  timeless  opinions  are 
from    the   ancient   history    of    20   years  ago. 

But  the  most  eloquent  jwotest  came  from 
an  army  wife  who  complained  tfj  the  Pres- 
ident In  a  letter  to  the  Kansas  City  Star 
that.  "You  don't  seem  to  want  us  house- 
wives, via  the  newspapers,  peeking  over  your 
shoulders  while  you  measure  in  the  baking 
p<iwder  and  the  toasted  bread  crumbs  of  the 
future      We've  got  to  eat  the  stuff  " 

IT 

Whether  by  design  or  by  accident,  the  fact 
that  the  Hot  Springs  Conference  was  sur- 
rounded with  soldiers  resulted  in  far  more 
publicity  than  the  organizers  of  a  con- 
ference generally  manage  to  procure  for  It  by 
the  more  normal  means  of  piquing  the 
curloeity  of  Journalists. 

Newspaper  readers  and  radio  listeners 
were  privileged  In  those  weeks  to  learn 
something  about  the  postwar  food  problem 
because  the  press  corps,  outraged  at  its 
exclusion  from  the  proceedings,  descended 
on  Hot  Springs,  determined  to  report  every 
scrap  of  Information  It  could  get 

Once  the  Conference  got  going,  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  persuaded  the  White  House 
to  loosen  up  on  security  arrangements  and 
let  reporters  mingle  with  the  delegates  In 
the  hotel  grounds — though  not  to  attend 
the  Conference  sessions.  But  no  one  ever 
found  out — because  no  one  ever  asked— 
whether  President  Roosevelfs  press  con- 
ference remarks  about  excluding  reporters 
were  made  to  keep  them  out  or  to  exclts 
their  interest.  My  own  guess  Is  that  the 
purpose  was  to  get  more  coverage  rather 
than  less. 

Tlie  State  Department  may  or  may  not 
have  learned  about  the  Hot  Springs  Con- 
ference flrst  In  the  newspapers,  but  it  cer- 
tainly lost  no  time  In  getting  on  with  the 
Job  Nowadays,  we  plan  a  gathering  like 
tomorrow  »  World  Food  Congress  more  than 
a  year  In  advance.  But  President  Roose- 
velt's first  announcement  was  In  March  and 
the  Conference  was  In  full  swing  2  months 
later,  in  May  Judge  Marvin  Jones,  soon 
to  be  US.  War  Food  Administrator. 
lent  hla  distinction  and  his  political  expe- 
rience to  the  exacting  t.^k  of  chairing  the 
Conference.  And  burled  deep  among  the 
technicians  in  the  Canadian  delegation  was 
a  bright  young  career  diplomat  named 
Lester  Pearson 

In  the  mld.st  of  the  viproar  about  news 
reporting,  the  Hot  Springs  Conference  got 
down  to  business  In  framing  proposals  that 
were  news  Indeed  An  Interim  Commission. 
chaired  by  Lester  Pearson,  was  set  up  to 
produce  a  specific  plan  for  a  permanent 
organization  In  the  field  of  food  and  agri- 
culture. Three  months  after  the  war  was 
over,  the  labors  of  Mr.  Pearson  and  his  col- 
leagues had  produced,  at  a  meeting  In  Que- 
bec, the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations.  The  story  of 
the  Infancy  and  the  adaptation  and  ma- 
turation of  the  FAO;  the  gradual  shift 
from  emphasis  collection  and  exchange  of 
Information  to  emphasis  on  executive  di- 
rection   of    operational    programs    over    the 
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paet   18   years — Is    too    well    known    to    this 
audience  to  bear  repetition  here. 

V 

I  think  we  can  agree  It  Is  a  good  thing 
that  the  pattern  of  peace  was  allowed  to  de- 
velop in  a  fragmented  way.  In  the  first  place, 
It  Ifl  much  easier  to  reach  International 
agreement  In  the  relatively  safe,  relatively 
nonpolltlcal  subjects  with  which  the  special- 
ized agencies  deal.  In  the  second  place,  the 
world  of  the  1940s  and  1950's  was  far  from 
ready  for  an  enforceable  peace  system;  and 
progress  in  one  field  of  endeavor  could  not  be 
tnade  to  depend  on  simultaneous  progress 
in  all  the  others. 

In  the  third  place,  the  excuse  for  creating 
another  international  organization — adding 
another  fragment  to  a  world  pattern  for 
peace— is  the  very  progress  of  science  and 
technology.  Each  scientific  breakthrough 
produces  international  cramp  and  tension 
until  it  Is  matched  by  an  Institutional  break- 
through in  the  same  field. 

Thus,  nobody  thought  of  starting  a  malaria 
eradication  program  until,  less  than  20  years 
ago,  the  scientists  demonstrated  in  Sardinia 
and  Egypt  and  elsewhere  that  malaria  could 
In  fact  be  sumped  out.  Then  it  suddenly 
seemed  ridiculous  not  to  eliminate  it  from 
our  planet  altogether. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  radio  there  was 
no  need  for  an  international  body  to  divide 
up  the  spectrum  of  radio  frequencies.  Now, 
so  many  new  uses  are  elbowing  each  other 
In  that  narrow  spectrum  that  we  are  to  have 
a  big  conference  in  Geneva  this  autumn,  to 
reserve  a  bloc  of  frequencies  for  experimenta- 
tion in  outer  space. 

Until  very  recently,  all  the  weather  bureaus 
could  do  In  the  way  of  international  coopera- 
tion was  to  exchange  the  Information  each 
collected  with  its  own  national  facilities. 
But  now  we  can  take  big  strides  in  com- 
bining three  new  kinds  of  technology — pic- 
ture-taking meteorological  satellites,  com- 
munications satellites.  and  high-speed 
computers  to  collect  weather  information 
from  all  over  the  world,  to  Interpret  it,  and 
draw  a  world  weather  map  fast  enough  to  stay 
ahead  of  the  quick  changes  in  the  weather 
Itself  For  the  first  time  a  world  weather 
watch  becomes  a  feasible  proposition.  And 
thus  does  new  technology  set  new  tasks  for 
International  organization. 

Civilization  does  progress  by  stages.  It  Is 
good  that  within  the  frontiers  of  specialties 
like  agriculture,  health,  and  the  physical 
sciences,  we  are  beginning  to  demonstrate 
that  men  can  get  along  with  each  other 
without  an  Intolerable  amount  of  friction 
and  confusion— Just  as  we  are  beginning  to 
demonstrate  within  the  frontiers  of  nations 
that  men  can  get  along  with  each  other 
without  an  Intolerable  amount  of  bloodshed. 
It  Is  good  that  scientists  can  "s|>eak  the 
same  language"  even  through  an  interpreter: 
that  physicians  can  cooperate  with  each 
other  In  a  global  war  on  disease;  that  farm- 
ers can  teach  each  other  how  to  get  higher 
yields  without  politics  getting  too  much  in 
the  way. 

S.T  we  salute  the  growth  of  the  FAO  and 
its  sister  agencies,  and  we  shall  continue  to 
press  for  steady  improvement  In  their 
operations. 

VI 

All  this  is  good  but  it  is  not  enough.  The 
spawning  of  new  technologies  is  not  all 
beneficent  The  technology  of  atomic  fis- 
sion and  fusion  can  provide  electric  power 
for  national  development:  it  can  also  incin- 
erate ail  life  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

The  parochialism  of  each  major  field  of 
knowledge  is  not  necessarily  an  improve- 
ment on  the  more  familiar  parochialism  of 
nation-states,  unless  the  demonstration  that 
experts  working  with  each  other  on  food  and 
health  leads  in  fact  to  nations  working  with 
each  other  to  keep  the  general  peace. 
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A  civilization  which  guarantees  people 
enough  to  eat  and  longer  life — and  then  ex- 
poees  them  to  lethal  radioactivity — is  not 
moving  onward  and  upward.  It  Is  moving 
sldewlse  toward  a  precipice.  So  the  ultimate 
worth  of  every  specialized  or  functional  body 
must  be  measured  partly  by  whether  It  helps 
develop  the  general  or  political  bodies 
charged  with  peaceful  solution  of  Interna- 
tional conflicts.  Every  step  to  strengthen 
the  Specialized  Agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions must  In  conscience  be  matched  with 
steps  to  control  arms  and  develop  the  peace- 
keeping machinery  of  the  United  Nations 
organization  Itself.  For  if  a  workable  pat- 
tern of  peace  must  be  constructed  patiently 
by  building  flrst  its  comp>onent  parts,  the 
parts  in  the  end  must  fit  a  pattern  that 
makes  enough  sense  to  keep  us  not  only 
healthy  but  also  alive. 

VII 

All  this  was  foreseen  by  the  wise  men  at 
Hot  Springs  20  years  ago  when  they  provided 
that  the  International  food  organization 
aborning  there  should  become  a  part  erf  the 
yet-unborn  United  Nations  family  of 
agencies. 

And  it  was  foreseen  explicitly  by  the  found- 
ers of  the  United  Nations  when  they  wrote 
In  the  preamble  to  the  charter  that  "to  save 
succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge  of 
war"  we  must  "promote  social  progress  and 
better  standards  of  life  In  larger  freedom." 
Enough  food  for  all.  available  in  fact  to  all, 
is  the  flrst  elemental  breadcrumb  of  a  future 
In  larger  freedom. 

Indeed,  the  role  of  the  FAO  as  part  of  a 
pattern  for  peace.  Including  the  political 
agencies,  was  forecast  by  the  story  that  Judge 
Jones  told  when  he  came  back  to  his  former 
colleagues  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture to  report  on  the  Hot  Springs  Con- 
ference— and  It  applies  Just  as  well  to  rival- 
ries among  the  International  agencies  as  it 
does  to  quarrels  among  the  nations. 

"In  one  of  McGuffey's  Readers,"  said  Judge 
Jones,  "was  the  story  of  a  man  with  six 
sons  who  were  always  quarreling.  One  day 
he  called  them  together,  showed  them  a  bun- 
dle of  sticks  bound  together  and  offered  a 
prize  to  any  one  of  them  who  would  break 
the  bundle.  They  all  tried  and  reported 
that  It  could  not  be  done.  "That  is  easy,' 
said  the  old  man.  who  then  unbound  the 
sticks  and  broke  them  one  by  one.  'Any- 
one could  do  it  that  way,'  the  boys  replied. 
'So  it  is  with  you,  my  sons,'  declared  the 
father,  "If  you  stick  together  no  one  can 
hurt  you,  but  If  you  continually  quarrel  and 
fight  among  yourselves  you  can  be  broken 
separately."  " 

In  a  fundamental  sense,  then,  the  FAO  Is 
more  than  a  food  and  agriculture  organiza- 
tion; it  is  part  of  a  pattern  for  peace  which 
is  far  from  completed.  Yet  we  know  that 
when  we  improve  the  political  machinery  for 
keeping  the  peace  we  strengthen  the  func- 
tional agencies — and  when  we  Improve  the 
functional  agencies  we  strengthen  the  pros- 
pects for  peace.  And  that  brings  us  back  to 
the  business  at  hand:  the  FAO's  goal  of  a 
world  free  from  hunger. 

Can  we  do  It?  Can  we  feed  6  billion  people 
by  the  year  2000?  Can  we  double  total  farm 
production  and  triple  the  output  of  milk, 
meat,  eggs,  and  fish?  On  the  record — the 
record  of  miraculous  technology — we  surely 
can. 

If  Ceylonese  motorboats  can  multiply  by 
10  the  flsh  brought  in  by  boats  propelled 
by  oar;  If  a  general  use  of  hybrid  com  would 
double  the  world's  supply  of  corn;  If  a  dairy 
cow  In  one  part  of  Asia  can  produce  25  times 
the  milk  of  her  counterpart  In  other  parts 
of  Asia;  If  the  Japanese  can  produce  more 
rice  per  square  Inch  than  anybody  else;  If 
only  1  acre  of  land  is  now  cultivated  for  each 
person  In  the  world  and  another  2'^  acres 
Is  probably  tillable:  If  the  world's  most 
densely  populated  nation  can  earn  foreign 
exchange  as  a  net  exporter  of  food;  If  In  this 


country  1  farmer  can  feed  his  own  fanUly 
and  26  others;  then  surely  our  work  is  cut 
out  for  us.  surely  there  Is  still  plenty  of  room 
for  the  human  race  on  this  compacted  globe; 
and  surely  the  vision  of  a  world  free  from 
hunger  Is  a  realistic  goal  and  not  a  pipe- 
dream. 

After  20  years  of  working  at  It.  the  mem- 
bers and  staff  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Organization  and  the  U.N.  system  have  only 
Just  begun  on  what  Lester  Pearson,  in  his 
report  of  the  first  FAO  Conference,  called  "so 
bold  an  aim  as  that  of  helping  nations  to 
achieve  freedom  from  want.  "  Watching  the 
World  Food  Congress  over  the  next  2  weeks 
some  observers  may  say.  as  one  historian  of 
the  U.N.  Charter  said  of  Hot  Springs:  "Its  Im- 
mediate results  consist  largely  of  fairly  ob- 
vious generalizations  and  recommenda- 
tions." 

Obvious?  Yes.  it  long  has  been  an  obvious 
generalization  that  too  many  people  are 
hungry.  But  20  years  ago  it  was  not  so  ob- 
vious to  many  that  much  could  be  done 
about  it.  Now  It  is.  And  I  predict  that  It 
scxjn  will  be  Just  as  obvious  that  we  who 
have  Inherited  the  vision  and  the  work  be- 
gun at  Hot  Springs  are  going  to  do  more  and 
more  about  It — and  with  such  will  that  an- 
other generation  will  know  a  world  for  the 
flrst  time  free  from  hunger. 


DR.  ALGA  MARIE  FERRER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives with  amendments  to  Senate  bill 
74. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  bill  (S.  74)  for  the  relief 
of  Dr.  Olga  Marie  Ferrer,  which  were, 
after  Une  8,  insert: 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  Private  Law  87-673  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "For  the  purposes  of  section 
316  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Doctor  Mehmet  Veclhl  Kalaycloglu  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  compiled  with 
the  residential  and  physical  presence  require- 
ments of  that  section  of  the  said  Act." 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  aliens." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  4,  1963,  the  Senate  passed  S.  74. 
to  grant  the  beneficiary  permanent  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States  as  of  the  date 
of  her  first  admission  to  this  country  as 
a  visitor. 

On  May  7.  1963,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  S.  74,  with  an  amend- 
ment to  add  the  beneficiary  of  a  House 
bill.  Under  the  provisioiis  of  S.  74,  as 
amended,  both  beneficiaries  would  be 
placed  in  a  position  to  file  petitions  for 
naturalization. 

An  additional  case,  that  has  now  been 
approved  by  the  Judiciary  Committees  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, has  been  considered.  The 
beneficiary,  the  subject  of  S.  574.  would 
be  granted  the  status  of  permanent  res- 
idence in  the  United  States. 

I  move,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  House  amendments  to  S.  74. 
with  a  further  amendment  to  add  the 
additional  case;  and  I  send  to  the  desk 
the  further  amendment,  as  follows: 

After  section  2,  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion 3: 

"Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  Antonio  Gutier- 
rez Fernandez  shall  be  held  and  considered 
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to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
Statas  for  permanent  residence  aa  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  thla  Act.  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  thla  section  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  Is  available." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


WAIVER  OP  INDEBTEDNESS  IN  CER- 
TAIN CASES  GUARANTEED  BY 
VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  that  there  will  be  a  clear  under- 
standing of  this  matter,  let  me  state  that 
before  the  Senate  adjourns  today  It  is 
my  intention  to  notify  Senators  that  on 
Monday  the  pending  business  will  be 
Calendar  No.  174.  Senate  bill  412. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  move  that  the 
Senate  resume  the  consideration  of  that 
bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  412 >  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  waiver 
of  indebtedness  to  the  United  States  in 
certain  cases  arising  out  of  default  on 
loans  guaranteed  or  made  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  this 
bill  will  be  the  F>ending  business  when 
the  Senate  resumes  its  work  next  week 


YOUTH    UNEMPLOYMENT    CONTIN- 
UES TO  RISE 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  regret  the  necessity  of  calling  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  another 
alarming  rise  in  youth  unemployment. 
This  has  become  somewhat  of  a  monthly 
ritual  for  me.  I  do  not  enjoy  it.  I  wish 
the  statistics  proved  otherwise.  But  it  Is 
also  essential  that  Members  of  Congress 
face  up  to  the  critical  situation  regarding 
unemployment  among  the  youth  of  this 
Nation. 

The  harsh  facts  are  these;  In  May  the 
Department  of  Labor  disclosed  the  high- 
est rate  of  unemployment  among  young 
people  that  has  existed  since  the  Depart- 
ment began  keeping  separate  figures  for 
teenagers  in  1949.  Unemployment  In 
this  age  group  rose  from  15  percent  in 
April  to  18  percent  in  May. 

There  are  currently  1.200.000  unem- 
ployed young  people  actively  seeking 
work.  25  percent  of  the  total  Jobless 
force. 

I  think  that  figure  reveals  why  there 
are  certain  problems  in  delinquency  and 
certain  problems  among  our  young  peo- 
ple of  social  unrest  We  cannot  have 
1.200,000  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  22  unemployed  and  not  have 
troubles. 

Secretary  Wirtz  has  already  comment- 
ed that  this  situation  could  develop  into 
"one  of  the  most  explosive  social  prob- 
lems in  the  Nation's  history." 

I  commend  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
this  assessment  of  the  situation  but.  if 
anything,  it  is  far  too  restrained.    Thla 


Senator  is  one  who  believes  that  the 
danger  level  was  passed  many  months, 
perhaps  years,  ago  But  today  the  issue 
is  beyond  question.  If  1.200,000  young 
people — out  of  work,  out  of  school,  out  of 
hope — do  not  constitute  an  explosive  sit- 
uation, then  I  cannot  imagine  what 
would  be  considered  explosive. 

Mr  President,  the  urgency  of  the  situ- 
ation is  apparent.  Anyone  who  takes 
only  a  moment  to  consider  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem — 1.200.000  unem- 
ployed young  people — will  see  that  pro- 
crastination and  delay  is  no  longer  an 
acceptable  substitute  for  action. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  among  others, 
that  I  deeply  regret  what  took  place  in 
the  other  body  yesterday  when  the  area 
redevelopment  proposal  was  defeated 
However  inadequate  the  proposed  legis- 
lation might  be — and  it  surely  has  some 
inadequacies — it  provided  some  employ- 
ment, and  it  provided  opportunities  in 
the  distressed  areas  for  jobs  for  young 
people. 

Moreover.  I  fear  that  the  employment 
figures  for  June  will  disclose  an  even 
greater  percentage  of  unemployment 
among  young  people  as  thousands  of 
graduates  enter  the  labor  market. 
Surely  the  time  for  prompt  action  on  the 
Youth  Employment  Act  has  arrived. 

I  recently  commented  that  support  for 
the  youth  bill  continues  at  a  high  level 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  have  never 
seen  a  public  opinion  poll  where  a  large 
majority  of  persons  questioned  did  not 
enthusiastically  endorse  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  and  the  Hometown 
Youth  Corps.  I  have  never  alleged  that 
this  bill  will  provide  the  total  answer  to 
this  gigantic  social  and  economic  prob- 
lem. But  it  does  provide  a  beginning,  a 
first  step,  toward  meeting  this  extremely 
critical  problem.  It  is  a  beginning  that 
has  received  the  support  of  the  profes- 
sional organizations  concerned  with  so- 
cial welfare,  youth  employment,  educa- 
tion, and  conservation.  It  is  a  beginning 
that  will  enable  thousands  of  our  young 
people  to  become  responsible  and  self- 
sustaining  members  of  society. 

Ultimately,  the  solution  to  youth  un- 
employment must  be  found  in  a  combi- 
nation of  factors:  First,  a  more  rapidly 
expanding  economy  that  provides  more 
jobs  for  all.  That  in  itself  tells  of  the 
urgent  need  for  the  proposed  tax  legis- 
lation that  is  before  the  Congress,  and 
as  we  now  consider  and  are  worried  about 
what  we  call  civil  rights,  I  suggest  that 
one  right  which  would  make  civil  rights 
truly  meaningful  is  the  right  of  a  job 
and  the  opportunity  to  have  a  job.  We 
need  to  have  the  kind  of  tax  legisla- 
tion proposed  which  would  give  greater 
impetus  to  our  economy,  so  that  in  the 
months  ahead  we  could  see  an  expand- 
InET  economy  which  would  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  youth  as  well  as  for  others 

We  also  need  a  more  adequate  educa- 
tional system  that  discourages  school 
dropouts,  a  more  enlightened  program 
of  social  welfare  that  keeps  families  to- 
gether rather  than  separates  children 
from  parents,  a  vastly  expanded  pro- 
gram of  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion, and  an  enlarged  and  broadened 
program  of  manpower  training.  But  no 
realistic  American  expects  all  these  so- 


lutions to  be  reached  during  this  session 
of  Congress. 

Of  all  the  great  needs  today,  in  the 
light  of  the  great  number  of  people  who 
have  left  our  rural  areas  and  have  come 
to  the  large  cities,  the  vocational  and 
technical  education  program  is  at  the 
top  of  the  list  of  priorities.  I  believe 
that  program  is  needed,  together  with 
the  so-called  civil  rights  package  which 
will  be  coming  to  us  very  shortly  from 
the  administration.  I  have  so  expressed 
myself  to  the  President  and  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Congress.  It  is  my  view  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands per- 
haps millions  of  people — who  have  left 
the  farms  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
Some  of  them  are  sharecroppers.  whit« 
and  colored  alike,  who  have  httle  or  no 
experience  with  urban  living,  and  ab- 
solutely no  experience  in  modern  in- 
dustry-, manufacturing,  or  even  in  the 
service  industries. 

What  those  people  need  is  a  voca- 
tional education.  They  need  work 
experience  that  only  technical  and  voca- 
tional training  and  on-the-job  experi- 
ence in  a  technical  and  vocational  school 
can  give  them.  As  a  Congress  we  have 
an  obligation,  in  cooperation  with  local 
institutions  of  government,  to  see  that 
that  opportunity  is  provided. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   HUMPHREY.     I  yield 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  the  Senator  predict- 
ing that  the  President  will  submit  to 
Congress  a  civil  rights  bill  which  will 
contain  material  not  directly  concerned 
with  the  immediate  civil  rights  problem'' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  not  say  that 
I  said  that  I  hoped  he  would. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  did  not  say 
that  the  President  will  do  that. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  did  not  say  that 
he  would. 

Mr.  AIKEN  I  hope  he  will  not.  be- 
cause if  he  should  submit  a  bill  con- 
taining extraneous  matter  and  requests 
for  authority  not  directly  related  to  the 
civil  rights  problem.  I  am  fearful  that 
we  might  not  get  any  civil  rights  legis- 
lation at  all. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator's  wish  will  be  fulfilled.  At  least 
I  feel  so.  But  I  say  most  respectfully 
that  I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont;  but  I  can  think  of 
no  right  that  is  more  important  today 
than  the  right  of  an  education  and.  I 
might  add.  among  the  young  people  who 
are  suffering  because  of  unemployment— 
and  the  figures  are  manifestly  clear— 
the  rate  of  unemployment  of  Negro 
young  people  is  four  times  what  it  is 
among  whites.  That  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment is  related  directly  to  the  level  of 
vocational  education 

Mr,  AIKEN.  The  Senator  knows  that 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  him.  I 
consider  him  one  of  the  best  hearted  men 
in  the  Senate.  But  I  hope  that  the  civil 
rights  problem  will  be  kept  separate  from 
the  other  questions  in  which  he  is  In- 
terested and  In  which  I  am  Interested, 
because  I  feel  the  civil  rights  bill  would 
be  almost  the  worst  bill  we  could  select 
upon  which  to  attach  riders. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  I  am  not  proposing  that  It  be  a 
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rider.  I  ani  asking  that  this  kind  of 
joeasure  come  to  us  as  a  part  of  the 
backup,  the  fortification  of  what  I  call 
Job  oppwrtunlties  which  need  to  be  made 
available  and  cannot  be  made  available 
without  work  experience  and  educational 
experience.  The  Senator  and  I  would 
not  disagree  about  the  fact  that  a  com- 
prehensive civil  rights  bill  ought  to  be 
left  to  Itself.  But  I  would  hope  that, 
along  with  that  proposal,  Congress  would 
introduce  upon  its  own  initiative,  or  the 
executive  branch  would  present  us  with, 
some  recommendations  which  would 
vastly  expand  our  Job  training  program — 
our  vocational  and  technical  education 
program— which,  by  the  way,  has  been 
recommended  not  only  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  but  by  many  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  also  share  the  Sena- 
tor's desire  for  more  opportunities  for 
employment,  not  only  for  young  people 
but  for  older  people.  But  I  hope  that, 
in  our  efforts  to  provide  greater  employ- 
ment, we  do  not  indulge  in  any  programs 
which  will  put  a  stamp  of  relief  or  pos- 
sibly second-rate  citizenship  on  any  of 
our  people. 

I  learned  In  the  early  1930s  to  dislike 
exceedingly  the  great  signs  which  were 
put  up  at  the  end  of  WPA  projects  which, 
in  effect,  said,  "The  people  employed  on 
these  projects  are  failures.  They  are 
being  taken  care  of  by  the  Government." 
I  hope  we  can  avoid  anything  of  that 
nature,  becau.se  there  Is  enough  legiti- 
mate work  to  be  done  to  warrant  the  pay- 
ment of  full-scale  wages  so  that  we 
should  not  have  to  revert  to  that  relief- 
type  program  in  this  day.  At  least,  I  do 
not  think  we  have  to  revert  to  that  WPA- 
type  of  work. 

Although  I  think  that  work  In  the  for- 
ests is  good  for  boys  from  the  city,  it  is 
not  a  permanent  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. When  boys  work  in  the  forests 
they  should  work  as  full-scale  wage  la- 
borers, and  not  as  $50-a-month  "re- 
Lefers." 

So  I  will  go  along  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  in  trying  to  plan  some- 
thing along  that  line,  but  I  cannot  go 
along  with  anything  which  smacks  of  the 
old  WPA  relief  days,  unless  it  turns  out 
to  be  absolutely  necessary,  which  I  do 
not  think  it  is  at  this  time. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
It  IS  my  view  that  we  have  suffered  from 
a  lack  of  educational  opportunities.  My 
interest  is  in  seeing  that  the  group  of 
people  who  had  to  experience  such  mis- 
fortune will  have  an  opportunity  to 
catch  up,  not  on  the  basis  of  relief,  but 
on  the  basis  of  utilization  of  technical 
and  vocational  skills,  in  the  fine  public 
and  private  school  systems,  with  a 
broadened  program  of  technical  and  vo- 
cational education, 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  speaking 
correctly  on  that  subject.  One  reason 
why  there  is  such  a  high  degree  of  un- 
employment as  exists  today  is  that  tech- 
nology is  getting  ahead  of  us.  We  suf- 
fer from  unemployment  because  the 
nature  of  jobe  changes  so  rapidly  that 
one  must  necessarily  spend  considerable 
time  training  to  take  on  a  new  type  of 
Job. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  other  words,  technol- 
ogy  compoonds   itself.    It   Roes   ahead 

faster  than  our  means  of  riding  with  it. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  cor- 
rect when  he  says  that  we  must  pay 
more  attention  to  education,  particularly 
to  vocational  training  and  preparing 
people  to  shift  from  one  type  of  job  to 
another  faster  than  they  have  ever  done 
before. 

There  was  a  time,  if  a  man  learned 
a  Job  as  he  finished  school— and  many 
finished  school  at  very  young  ages  in 
those  days — the  training  he  got  at  that 
time  would  last  through  his  life,  or  at 
least  perhaps  through  a  generation. 
That  is  not  the  case  anymore. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  A  man  may  be  trained 
for  a  Job,  only  to  find,  5  years  later,  that 
the  training  needs  to  be  at  least  re- 
furbished or  done  over  in  order  that  he 
may  take  on  the  next  type  of  work. 

I  know  I  do  not  differ  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  as  to  objectives. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  all.  The 
Senator  is  being  most  helpful. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  wish  to  have  our 
young  people  put  to  work  which  makes 
them  appear  to  be  "reliefers." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

What  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
was  hoping  to  say — and  perhaps  it  was 
stated  inadequately — was  that  our  edu- 
cational programs  need  to  be  kept 
abreast  of  the  technological  changes 
which  are  occurring. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  migration 
from  the  farm  has  been  no  fault  of  the 
farmer  himself.  Many  people  in  many 
parts  of  the  country — not  only  in  the 
South — have  had  little  opportunity  to 
find  work  in  industry,  and,  therefore, 
have  found  themselves  less  able  to  take 
on  Jobs  when  there  is  not  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  labor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  very  necessity  for 
retraining  is  the  reason  why  we  must 
expect  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of 
unemployment  than  we  would  otherwise 
expect  if  the  retraining  were  not  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  President,  we  can,  however,  pass 
the  Youth  Employment  Act  now.  We 
can  take  the  first  steps  down  this  long 
road.  We  can  assist  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  disadvantaged  young  peo- 
ple to  know  the  security  and  self-satis- 
faction of  steady  and  productive  em- 
ployment. This  is  the  opportunity  before 
the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress.  Let 
us  seize  this  opportunity  without  further 
delay. 

It  is  vital.  In  the  area  of  which  we 
speak,  that  Negroes  and  depressed  whites 
be  given  hope. 

For  the  Negroes,  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion Is  necessary  for  human  dignity, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  hope. 

But  for  tlie  Negro  and  white,  either 
together  or  alone,  education  and  job  op- 
portunities are  equally  crucial  for  hope. 


■What  we  speak  of  is  a  crisis  at  least 
as  severe  as  that  demonstrated  by  sput- 
nik, which  we  well  remember,  in  1957. 
We  responded  then  with  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  It  is  my  view 
that  we  now  ought  to  respond,  in  t«rms 
of  what  we  have  had  as  an  experience 
in  education  and  training,  with  a  massive 
education  and  training  program,  with 
a  tax  cut  for  new  investment,  along  with 
other  measures,  to  produce  jobs  and  to 
equip  people  to  fill  those  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  John  D.  Pomfret 
that  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  June  9,  1963.  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jobless  Youth  Major  Peoblem^Declini:  of 
Work  for  the  Unskzlxed  Increases  Teen 
Unemflotment 

(By  John  D    Pomfret) 

Washington,  June  8. — The  evidence  ia 
mounting  that  the  United  States  U  faced 
with  a  long-range  unemployment  Bltuatlon 
of  serious  dimensions. 

The  xmderlying  difficulty  Is  that  the  econ- 
omy Is  not  growing  fast  enough  to  create 
the  new  Jobs  that  would  provide  work  for 
those  who  want  It. 

This  strikes  hardest  at  the  young  p»eople 
who  are  looking  for  their  first  permanent 
jobs  and  the  burden  of  unemployment  is 
falling  on  them  with  ever  greater  severity. 

The  employment  figures  for  May.  Issued 
last  week  by  the  Labor  Department,  gave 
striking  evidence  of  this  and  prompted  Labor 
Secretary  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz  to  say  that  teen- 
age  unemployment  could  develop  Into  "one 
of  the  most  explosive  social  problems  In  the 
Nation's  history." 

The  figxu-es  showed  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  among  teenagers  was  nearly  18 
percent — the  highest  since  the  Department 
began  keeping  a  separate  figure  for  teenagers 
In  1949. 

CErriCAL  SITUATION 

Mr.  Wlrtz  thinks  the  situation  is  critical 
and  called  for  broad  action  to  improve  the 
educational  system,  eliminate  racial  discrim- 
ination, train  Jobless  youths  and  reduce  the 
number  of  students  who  drop  out  of  high 
school. 

President  Kennedy  recently  emphasized  the 
gravity  of  the  general  manpower  situation  In 
a  message  to  Congress  that  was  accompanied 
by  a  Labor  Department  analysis  that  Is  the 
most  thorough  to  date. 

Between  1947  and  1982  the  number  of  Jobs 
rose  by  17  F>ercent,  but  the  labor  force  went 
up  by  21  percent.  The  obvious  result  of 
this  discrepancy  was  that  unemployment 
rose  from  an  average  of  below  4  percent  of 
the  labor  force  In  the  Immediate  postwar 
period  to  more  than  5  percent  In  more  re- 
cent years. 

As  unsatisfactory  as  this  situation  Is,  it 
may  very  well  get  worse. 

FLOOD    OF    JOBSEEKEKS 

An  unusual  fiood  of  new  Jobseekers  U 
about  to  hit  the  economy.  The  experts' 
estUnates  are  that  the  country's  labor  force 
will  grow  by  13  million  during  the  sixties 
and  by  another  7  million  between  1970  and 
1975.  reaching  93  million. 

But  these  are  net  changes.  Within  the 
figures  will  be  even  larger  shifts. 

Thus,  26  million  young  persons  under  the 
age  of  26  are  expected  to  enter  the  labor 
force  In  the  sixties — a  far  greater  number 
than  the  country  ever  has  had  to  train  and 
absorb  before  In  a  lO-ye&i  period. 

Success  would  mean  a  new  level  of  pros- 
perity as  the  young  people  get  Jobs,  marry 
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ice-connected  disability  of  deafneae  of  hntv 
eftrs;  ^^ 


and   begin   to  rear  famlllea   and   contribute 
to  the  economy's  output  and  demand 

But  the  experts  do  not  believe  that  succew  —    ..^.«ir.xxv^x^     i«i.    r-.coiucuv     u          H  R  211    An  act  to  amend  title  38  Hnw 

will  come  easily  or  automatically  there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be-  states   Ctxle    to   provide   Increases  in      ^ 

Further,   two  statistics    In   the  manpower  fore  the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate  of  dependency  «nd  Indemnity  comDenjJfi^ 

report  indicate  that  the  economy  will  have  stand  in  ad  inurnment,  until  MnnH»v  npvt  navahie  tn  rhiiHrA,,  ur„*  ,^«,«„..  „.*^^"°' 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr.    President,   if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 


economy 
to  run  faster  and  faster  Just  to  stay  even 

Research  and  development  expenditures 
rose  from  slightly  over  $5  billion  in  1953-54 
to  tU.TSO  minion  in  1961-«2  The  Impact 
of  this  so  far  has  not  l>een  reflected  by  a 
rise  In  the  rate  at  which  output  per  man- 
hour  Is  Increasing,  but  It  Is  Inconceivable 
to  the  experts  that  It  will  not  t)e  so<in 

Secondly,  even  without  any  rise  in  the 
rate  at  which  productivity  is  mcreasuig. 
lixe  real  output  of  the  private  economy  in 
this  country  grew  59  percent  between  1»47 
and  1961  with  an  Increase  In  total  man-hours 
of  Just  3  percent.  The  fact  that  private 
employment  Increased  by  10  percent  In  this 
period  was  due  to  the  very  large  rise  In  the 
numt>er  of  part-time  workers 

In  the  first  place,  the  economy's  perform- 
ance at  creating  Jobs  has  been  lackluster 
in  recent  years.  The  slowdown  has  been 
centered  In  the  private  sector  This,  be- 
tween 1947  and  1957.  grew  at  a  rate  of  700- 
000  Jobs  a  year  But  Ijetween  1957  and  1962 
the  gain  was  175.000  annually. 

Growth  In  the  public  sector — mostly  State 
and  local  government — has  absorbed  some 
on  this  slack.  Total  civilian  Government  em- 
ployment has  been  rising  In  the  post-war  pe- 
riod at  a  rate  more  than  two  and  a  half 
times  that  of  total  nonfarm  employment. 
State  and  local  governments  have  been  cre- 
ating 285.000  Jobs  a  year  on  the  average 
since  1957.  compared  with  185.000  t)elore 
then. 

MORE    IDLENESS    rEAREO 

But  the  experts  estimate  that  If  the  econ- 
omy does  not  begin  to  grow  faster,  unem- 
ployment which  now  Is  about  4.500.000  will 
grow  by  1967  to  beyond  5.500.000,  or  more 
than  7  percent  of  the  labor  force 

If  the  challenge  is  large  In  the  aggregate. 
It  gets  even  bigger  when  looked  at  up  close 

Technological  change  Is  demanding  an 
ever  higher  level  of  skill  An  underlying 
shift  In  employment  from  goods-producing 
to  service-producing  Industries  Is  leaving 
many  stranded.  Drastic  shifts  In  demand, 
depletion  of  natural  resources  or  relocation 
of  Industries  have  left  large  groups  of  per- 
sons and  sizable  areas  In  the  backwash  of 
the  general  prosperity. 

Thus,  unemployment  last  year  among  un- 
skilled nonfarm  lal>orers  was  12  percent — 
higher  than  any  other  occupational  group 
Semiskilled  workers  had  a  Jobless  rate  of  8 
percent;  the  sJcilled.  5  percent,  and  profes- 
sional people.  2  percent 

The  Jobless  rate  among  construction  work- 
ers ran  12  percent  and  among  manufacturing 
employees.  58  percent.  In  the  service  In- 
dustries. It  was  4  3  percent  and  In  public  ad- 
ministration. Just  under  2  percent 

Negroes,  often  deprived  of  training  as  well 
as  Job  opportunities  by  discrimination,  have 
an  unemployment  rate  of  twice  the  national 
average. 

SKILLS     NEEDED 

Unemployment  among  teenage  boys,  many 
of  whom  had  not  finished  high  school,  was 
more  than  twice  as  high  as  the  average  rate 
last  year  And  although  older  workers  are 
not  as  often  out  of  work  as  their  Juniors, 
they  have  a  much  harder  time  finding  a 
Job  when  they  are. 

West  Virginia,  hard  hit  by  the  decline  of 
coal  mining,  had  a  Jobless  rate  of  10  9  per- 
cent last  year  Pennsylvania,  with  the 
mining  and  steel  Industries  both  contribut- 
ing to  Joblessness,  had  a  rate  of  7  9  percent 

To  meet  the  unemployment  challenge,  the 
administration  has  proposed  a  $10,300,000,000 
tax  cut  to  stimulate  the  economy  and  create 
Jobs. 


stand  in  adjournment  until  Monday  next 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at 
5  o'clock  and  26  minutes  pm.i  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Monday.  June  17. 
1963,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  June  13,  1963  ; 

The  following-named  cadet,  graduating 
class  of  1963,  U  S  Military  Academy,  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  In  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  4363. 

Pope.  Derwln  B 

•« ^M^      •« 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tm  K.sDvv,  JiNF.  13,  IIKk^ 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Very  Reverend  Charles  E.  Diviney. 
V.P.,  St  Charles  Borromeo,  Brooklyn. 
N,Y..  offered   the  following   prayer: 

Bless,  O  Lord,  these  distinguished  Rep- 
resentatives of  our  people.  Today  they 
are  faced  with  awesome  problems  and 
burdened  by  heavy  responsibilities. 
Their  concerns — local,  international, 
and  interplanetary — include  the  threat 
of  war  abroad,  seething  unrest  at  home, 
and  the  my.steries  of  space  exploration 
and  control 

Grant  them  the  wisdom  to  recognize 
the  need  for  divine  guidance  in  a  world 
whose  dimensions  seem  to  be  outstrip- 
ping the  range  of  human  reason 

Make  them  great  souled  enough  to  rise 
above  appeals  to  self-int-erest;  coura- 
geous enough  to  resist  the  pressures  of 
frantic  emotion  and  uncontrolled  pas- 
sion: prudent  enough  to  direct  all  their 
thoughts  and  actions  toward  the  com- 
mon good. 

Finally,  give  them  the  insight  to  un- 
derstand that  in  our  human  condition 
and  with  the  urgency  of  our  times,  God 
needs  men.  Therefore,  if  they  continue 
to  be  devoted  to  duty,  dedicated  to  their 
ideals — with  Your  help  they  cannot  fail 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford.  one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  in- 
formed the  House  that  on  the  following 
dates  the  President  approved  and  signed 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  May  15,  1963: 
H  R   199    An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United    States    Code    to    provide    additional 
compensation  for  veterans  having  the  serv- 


payable  to  children  and  parents  of  dece»ieH 
veterans:  and  ''^^'^^ea 

HR  214    An  act   to  amend  title  38  of  th» 
United    States    Code    to    provide    addltlonaj 
compensation  for  veterans  suffering  the  lot, 
or  108s  of  use  of  both  vocal  cords,  with  re 
suiting  complete  aphonia. 
On  May  17.  1963 

HR   5517    An  act  making  supplemental  SD 
proprlatlons  for  the  fiscal  year  endlne  Jun^ 
30.   1963    and  for  other  purposes 
On   May  20,   1963: 

H  R  4997  An  act  to  extend  the  feed  grain 
program 

On  May  23,  1963; 

H  R  2440    An  act  to  authorize  approprla 
tlons  during  fiscal  year  1964  for  procurement' 
research,   development,   test,  and  evaluation 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HR.  2842    An   act   to   amend   section  3238 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
On   May   29,    1963: 

H  R  6009  An  act  to  provide,  for  the  period* 
ending  June  30.  1963,  and  August  31.  1903 
temporary  Increases  In  the  public  debt  limit 
set  forth  In  section  21  of  the  Second  Llbertv 
Bond    Act;  ' 

H  R  2053  An  act  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  duty  on  corkboard 
Insulation,   and 

H  R  4655.  An  act  to  amend  title  IX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  made  available  to 
the  States  out  of  the  employment  security 
administration  account  for  certain  adminis- 
trative expenses,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  th« 
Federal  unemployment  tax  for  the  calendar 
year  1963,  and  for  other  purposes 
On  June  4,  1963: 

H  R  5389  An  act  to  repeal  cerUln  legisla- 
tion relating  to  the  purchase  of  sliver,  and 
for  other  purposes 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MINES  AND 
MINING 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaln 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  general  de- 
bate this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO,  4  OF  HOUSE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No  4  of  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee be  permitted  to  .sit  this  afternoon 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LIMITATIONS  ON  MEMBERS  OF 
CONGRESS 

Mr,  JONES  of  Missouri,  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, there  seems  to  have  been  some 
misunderstanding  about  some  of  the 
objections  that  I  have  made  to  unani- 
mous-consent requests.  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  various  limitations  that 
are  placed  upon  Members  of  Congress; 
In  their  salaries,  in  their  trips  home, 
in  travel  expense,  In  the  number  of  clerks 
that  may  be  employed,  in  the  clerks' 
salaries.  In  the  amount  allowed  for  tele- 
graph and  telephone  exp>enses,  stationery 
allowance,  stamp  allowance,  number  of 
free  envelopes,  and  the  limitation  on 
space  in  the  Record,  which  may  not  be 
exceeded  except  by  unanimous  consent. 

We  are  limited  in  almost  every  activity 
except  in  the  amount  that  we  may  incur 
In  the  printing  of  the  Record. 

It  might  be  news  to  some — even  the 
Member  Involved — to  know  that  one 
Member  of  this  House  In  the  period  be- 
tween January  9  and  Jime  12. 1963,  made 
192  Insertions  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
dally  Record,  and  23  extensions  of  extra- 
neous matter  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 
which  measured  4,130  Inches  or  the 
equivalent  of  153  pages.  The  Public 
Printer  estimates  the  cost  of  printing  the 
Record  at  $90  a  page.  Thecoet  of  the  ex- 
tensions of  one  Member  therefore  cost  the 
taxpayers  $13,770  in  a  little  more  than 
5  months.  I  leave  It  up  to  my  colleagues 
whether  or  not  this  Is  an  abuse  which 
would  warrant  some  kind  of  limitation. 
This  particular  Member  does  not  top 
the  crop  in  his  expenditures,  for  last 
session  he  was  not  at  the  head  of  his 
class,  and  there  were  several  close  con- 
tenders whose  extensions  cost  the  tax- 
payers far  more  than  their  salaries. 

I  have  been  going  over  this  and  an- 
alyzing It  for  some  time,  and  some  of 
the  Members  I  have  talked  to  have  been 
rather  surprised  when  I  said  that  the 
extension  of  extraneous  remarks  by  some 
Members  In  the  last  session  exceeded 
their  total  salary.  At  $90  a  page.  I  think 
if  we  were  to  try  to  curtail  some  of  this 
we  would  bring  about  a  saving  which 
would  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  $1  mil- 
lion a  year.  I  am  hopeful  we  can  ar- 
rive at  some  limitation  on  the  inser- 
tions both  In  the  body  and  Appendix  of 
the  daily  Record. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr,  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's speech  on  civil  rights  Is  a  bitter 
pill  for  the  South  and  for  much  of  the 
Nation  to  swallow.  While  his  proposal 
has  not  been  spelled  out  in  bill  form.  It 
Is  certain  that  any  civil  rights  bill  of  far- 
reaching  nature  will  have  rough  sledding 
in  the  Congress.  There  is  a  growing; 
feeling  that  the  whole  picture  of  civil 
rights  is  being  overplayed  and  that  un- 
due emphasis  Is  being  placed  (m  it.    Un- 


fortuately,  a  wave  of  hysteria  fanned 
by  sensational  news  stories  is  sweeping 
the  Nation.  Much  harm  has  been  done 
to  the  cause  of  race  relations  and  it  is 
regrettable  that  the  President  has  taken 
his  present  action  without  calm  and  de- 
liberate discussion  and  evaluation  with 
leaders  at  all  levels. 

American  morale  at  home  and  pres- 
tige abroad  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  cause 
for  democracy,  has  suffered.  Voluntary 
coofjeration  between  the  races  will  ac- 
complish much  more  than  legislation  or 
force.  This  Is  clear  from  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Birmingham  and  elsewhere. 


MEDICAL  EXPENSES  SHOULD  BE  EX- 
CLUDED FROM  OUTSIDE  EARN- 
INGS OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY  RE- 
CIPIENTS 

Mr,  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr,  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide that  the  amount  of  an  individual's 
medical,  dental,  and  related  expenses 
shall  be  subtrsuited  from  his  outside 
earnings  before  determining  the  reduc- 
tion of  any  social  security  benefits  be- 
cause of  such  outside  earnings. 

Under  existing  law,  if  a  social  security 
recipient  earns  over  $1,200  of  annual 
earnings,  his  benefits  are  decreased. 
There  is  no  allowance  for  medical  ex- 
penses in  computing  outside  earnings. 

We  all  know  that  medical  expenses 
constitute  a  very  large  part  of  the  budg- 
et of  our  senior  citizens.  Medical  ex- 
penses In  many  instances  wlE>e  out  both 
outside  earnings  smd  benefits  for  persons 
on  social  security.  Heavy  medical  ex- 
penses result  in  depriving  many  senior 
citizens  of  the  support  originally  intend- 
ed by  the  passage  of  social  security. 

Since  medical  expenses  are  involun- 
tary, it  Is  unlikely  that  anyone  would 
be  able  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  this 
proposal, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  Is  no  solution 
to  the  tremendous  problem  of  medical 
care  for  the  elderly,  who  have  one-half 
the  income  and  more  than  twice  the 
medical  bills  of  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation. I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  med- 
ical care  for  the  elderly  through  the 
social  security  system,  and  I  have  signed 
the  discharge  petition  to  bring  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  a  vote. 

However,  this  bill  would  encourage  our 
senior  citizens,  who  constitute  an  in- 
valuable national  asset,  to  continue  to 
contribute  to  our  society.  Passage  of 
the  amendment  would  help  the  elderly 
meet  medical  expenses  which  now  may 
wipe  out  Income  from  social  security. 

I  urge  early  consideration  of  the  bilL 


ACCELERATED  PUBLIC  WORKS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HECHLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1963,  I  introduced  H.R.  3311, 
to  authorize  an  additional  $900  million  to 
finance  the  accelerated  public  woita  pro- 
gram through  the  fiscal  year  1964. 

Yesterday  the  House  in  its  wisdom,  or 
lack  of  it,  voted  against  certain  strength- 
ening amendments  and  increased  au- 
thorizations for  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration.  The  effect  of  yester- 
day's vote  is  to  place  a  critical  burden 
on  those  communities  with  a  high 
percentage  of  unemployment.  To  stimu- 
late employment  in  these  areas,  we  can- 
not depend  on  military  and  space 
expenditures.  I  have  pointed  out  In  re- 
cent weeks  the  way  in  which  certain 
States  like  West  Virginia  have  been 
shortchanged  in  military  installations 
and  space  contracts. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  even  more 
vitsd  that  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  be  extended.  This  program  has 
already  brought  vast  benefits  to  areas 
with  high  unemployment,  and  the  in- 
vestment in  permanent  public  improve- 
ments will  pay  rich  dividends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  yesterday's 
action  by  the  House,  unless  we  take  this 
action  to  extend  the  accelerated  public 
works  authorization,  the  entire  economy 
might  be  dragged  down  by  the  critical 
unemployment  situation  in  certain  areas. 


REQUEST  FOR  EXTENSION  OF 
REMARKS 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record  in  two  Instances; 
one  on  water  pollution  and  one  on  equal 
pay. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  constrained  to  object,  except  for 
one  instance. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
modify  my  request  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  daily  Record  today  and 
also  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  constrained  to  object  to  that. 
I  have  made  it  clear  that  I  think  such 
requests  should  be  made  on  the  day  the 
extension  is  to  be  made. 

The  SPEAKER.    Objection  is  heard. 

Does  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
seek  further  recognition? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
xinanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  daily  Rec- 
ord and  include  a  very  short  item  on 
equal  pay. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NASA  AND  THE  MOON 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WIIJ30N.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Ig  there  objection 
to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  wa«  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  distressed  by  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  generated  over  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration program  to  land  an  Ameri- 
can on  the  moon. 

Surely  the  critics  of  this  program  do 
not  wish  our  country  to  be  left  behind 
in  the  space  race? 

For  military  reasons  alone  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  Soviet  Union  not  be 
permitted  to  gain  this  valuable  advan- 
tage over  us.  A  base  for  military  pur- 
poses on  the  surface  of  the  moon  would, 
if  It  were  controlled  by  an  unfriendly 
power,  hold  a  veto  power  over  our  Na- 
tion's strike  force  capability. 

Rockets  and  other  missiles  could  be 
launched  from  the  moon  to  strike  any 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  be  tremendously  diCBcult  for 
us  to  combat  such  a  threat  and  for  these 
reasons  alone  the  NASA  program  should 
be  pushed  forward  with  all  possible 
speed. 

A  moon  base  under  our  control,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  give  us  this  vital 
military  and  psychological  advantage 
and,  with  our  other  defense  capabilities, 
It  would  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  free 
world  forces  in  the  struggle  for  peace. 

I  am  bewildered  by  CJeneral  Eisen- 
howers remarks  recently  on  the  subject. 
It  is  plain  that  General  Eisenhower  has 
never  really  understood  the  concepts  of 
the  nuclear- rocket  age.  The  blow  to  our 
prestige  by  the  launching  of  the  first 
Soviet  sputnik  has  still  not  been  fully 
repaired,  despite  the  great  strides  we 
have  made  in  recent  years. 

In  the  battle  for  men's  minds  that  we 
find  ourselves  engaged  in  it  Is  vitally 
Important  that  we  show  the  world  we 
have  the  skill  and  know-how  to  justify 
our  leadership  position. 

When  Columbus  left  the  Old  World 
In  1492  in  search  of  new  lands  it  was 
fashionable  In  certain  quarters  to  criti- 
ciae  the  expense  and  purpose  of  his  voy- 
sige  Into  the  unknown.  I  think  we  can 
safely  say  that  his  journey  was  well 
Justified  and  that  the  expense  has  been 
repaid  many  times  over. 

In  our  own  day  and  age,  brave  men  arf^ 
still  exploring  unchartered  oceans.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  these  Journeys,  too, 
will  be  well  justified  and  that  once  again 
in  time  the  exp>ense  will  be  repaid  many 
times  over. 

I  sugsest  we  study  history  a  little 
more  fully  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the 
future.  I  regret  that  General  Eisenhow- 
er will  be  pictured  to  our  great  grand- 
children in  future  textbooks  as  being 
shortsighted  and  narrowminded. 

We  can  be  thankful  that  our  space 
program  in  recent  years  has  been  under 
the  control  of  President  Kennedy  and 
the  able  administrators  of  NASA.  They 
have  been  doing  well  and  our  Nation  can 
be  assured  America  will  take  first  place 
in  the  space  race. 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  will  the 
gentleman  indicate  what  the  extraneous 
matter  is  and  tlie  extent  of  it,  plea.se? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  It  con.slsts 
of  two  brief  newspaper  articles  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  object  to  that  because  I  feel 
these  newspaper  articles  should  be  in- 
serted In  the  Appendix  of  the  daily  Rec- 
ord and  not  clutter  up  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


THE  LATE  MEDGAR  W.  EVERS 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  believe  the  entire  Nation  is  deeply  con- 
cerned and  shocked  over  the  dastardly 
shot  in  the  back  that  occurred  In  Jack- 
son. Miss.,  with  the  murder  of  Medgar 
W.  Evers,  the  NAACP  field  secretary. 

Mr  Speaker,  Rev  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  in  New  York  yesterday  referred  to 
a  conversation  that  he  had  with  Mr. 
Evers  late  Tuesday.  Dr.  King  quoted 
Mr.  Evers'  last  words  to  him:  "We're 
going  on  We're  determined  to  carry  on 
until  the  problem  Is  solved." 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  only  like  to  say 
to  the  family  of  Mr.  Evers  that  there 
are  many  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  will 
do  all  in  our  power  to  carry  on — to  see 
that  the  Congress  make  a  moral  commit- 
ment and  enacts  necessary  bipartisan 
legislation  to  insure  that  Mr.  Evers  did 
not  die  in  vain;  to  insure  that  we  will 
indeed  have  equality  of  opportunity  for 
all  Americans  now. 


REQUEST  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.     Mr  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  FRANCIS  E. 
WALTER 

Mr  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKEH^.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr  Speaker, 
knowing  of  the  real  heartfelt  apprecia- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  the  sincere  af- 
fection which  they  held  for  "Tad"  Walter. 
I  was  vei-y  much  moved  by  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  a  friend  of  mine.  Marcus  Daly, 
to  a  newspaper  in  Monmouth  County. 
N  J  .  the  Red  Bank  Register,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

LiNcnorr,  N  J. 
To  the  EDrroK: 

On  May  81.  Ufl  Representative  Francla 
E  Walter,  of  PennaylTanla,  died  after  a  long 
Ulness  Many  persons  know  hla  name  from 
hla  chalrmanslilp  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 


American  ActiTltlea.     Here  he  did  out«taad 
lag    work    in    vigorously    opposing    aU    thoJ 
forces  determined   to  undermine  the  Ameri 
can  way  of  life.     F\jt  thla  work  alone  he  did 
deserve  the  thanks  of  all  of  us. 

However,  there  was  an  area  th.it  he  worttfd 
In  that  waa  little  known  about.  Here  h 
showed  a  true  stature  of  being  a  great  hu* 
manitarlan.  This  waa  In  the  field  of  inter 
national  refugee  relief.  For  over  3  yea,,  J 
saw  the  deep  Interest  he  had  In  this  tnilv 
charitable  work  of  helping  the  refugees 
Many  thousands  of  refugees  now  In  Australia 
Latin  America.  Israel,  Canada,  and  the 
United  State*  owe  their  present  ptuct 
of  life  to  this  man.  He  did  everything  legal, 
ly  passible  In  the  Interpretation  of  laws  and 
regxUatlona  so  that  the«e  unfortunate  vie- 
tlms  of  communism  could  once  again  live 
with  their  heads  held  high  as  free  men. 

To  enumerate  the  untold  instances  of  hij 
interest  would  cover  many  pages  of  news- 
print Suffice  It  to  say  he  looked  to  all  men 
aa  his  brothers'  ke«p«r. 

I  know  that.  In  many  thousands  of  he&rti 
prayers  have  been  and  are  being  said  for 
thia  man— 'Tad-  Walter— their  unknown 
benefiictor. 

His    ways    may    have    Irrltatea    many  and 
pleased  other*,  but  he  saw  what  he  thought 
waa  right  for  the  refugee  and  did  It 
Sincerely  yours, 

Maxctts  Dalt, 
Former     Director    of     the    Inter^vem- 
mental      Committee      /or      Eurojiean 
Migration. 


ANNUAL  REIPORT  OP  THE  ST. 
LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  DEVELOP^ 
MENT  CORPORATION— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES— (H.  DOC.  NO 
122) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  illustrations,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
10  of  Public  Law  358.  83d  Congress,  I 
transmit  herewith  for  the  information  of 
the  Congress  the  annual  report  of  the  St 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion, covering  its  activities  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1962. 

John  F    Kenvkdt 
The  Whitk  Housi,  June  13.  1963. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
SURGEON  GENERAL  OF  THE  PUB- 
LIC HF„^LTH  SERVICE— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES— fH.  DOC.  NO 
121  t 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Under  the  provisions  of  title  VH  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as 
amended.  I  transmit  herewith  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Congress  the  Seventh 
Annual  Report  of  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  summarlz- 
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ing  the  activities  of  the  health  research 
facilities  program. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  June  13. 1963. 


SUBCOMMITTEES  NOS.   3   AND  5  OP 
THE   COMMITTEE    ON    THE   JUDI- 
CIARY 
Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittees 

Nos.  3  and  5  of  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary  may  be  permitted  to  sit  during 

general  debate  today. 
The   SPEAKER.     Is    there   objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman   from 

Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE   ON  BANKING   AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  have  un- 
til midnight  tonight  to  file  certain  re- 
ports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE     ON    CENSUS     AND 
GOVERNMENT  STATISTICS 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Gov- 
ernment Statistics  be  permitted  to  sit 
during   general    debate    this    afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  pre.sent. 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No  80) 


Abcmcthy 

Alger 

Ay  res 

Baring 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton. 

Oliver  P 
Brown.  Ohio 
Buckley 
Cederberg 
CsUer 
Cbenoweth 
Clark 
Collier 
Conte 

Cunningham 
Dftddario 
Davi.s,  Tenn. 
Dcrwln.skl 
Dlggs 


Forrester 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Oivln 

Gibbons 

Green.  Greg. 

Hanna 

Harsha 

Healey 

Hf^bert 

Hoimcld 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

MacOregor 

Martin.  Calif 

Martin.  Mass. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mln.shall 

Mosher 

Murphy.  NY 


Norblad 
Pepper 
Phllbln 
Prch»»r 
Powell 
Rains 
Rcuss 
Riehlman 
Rivers,  S  C. 
Ryan.  Mich. 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Trimble 
Van  Ik 
Van  Pelt 
Whltener 
WlLson. 
Charles  H. 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  disr>ensed 
with. 


COAST  GUARD 


Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  79)  to  re- 
quire authorization  for  certain  appro- 
priations for  the  Coast  Guard,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  3,  strike  out  "December  31, 
1963,"  and  Insert  "after  fiscal  year  1964,", 

Page  1.  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  "after 
that  date"  and  Insert  "after  December  31, 
1963". 

Page  2.  line  17,  strike  out  "project."  and  in- 
sert "project'." 

Page  2,  strike  out  lines  18  to  21.  inclu- 
sive. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in, 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  374 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 


DISABILITY  BENEFITS  UNDER 
SOCIAL   SECURITY 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation to  reduce  to  1  year  the  amount  of 
covered  working  time  required  to  be  eli- 
gible for  social  security  disability  insur- 
ance benefits.  My  proposal  will  enable 
young,  disabled  workers  to  receive  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  if  they  are  dis- 
abled early  in  their  working  life. 

This  bill  liberalizes  present  social  se- 
curity requirements.  Disabled  workers 
now  receive  disability  benefits  only  after 
5  years  of  covered  work  during  the  10- 
year  period  immediately  preceding  the 
onset  of  disability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  decided  need 
for  this  legislation.  Under  present  law. 
a  young  disabled  worker  who  has  had 
social  security  for  less  than  5  years  is 
denied  disability  benefits.  My  bill  cor- 
rects an  inequity  to  younger  workers, 
many  of  whom  have  inadequate  means 
to  provide  for  their  growing  families  in 
the  event  of  an  unexpected  and  tragic 
disability. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  IMr.  Beckworth]  in 
introducing  this  needed  legislation. 

This  is  the  fourth  major  amendment 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  that  I  have 
proposed  so  far  this  session  of  Congress. 
The  other  social  security  bills  I  intro- 
duced would  increase  minimum  social 
security  benefits  from  $40  to  $50  per 
month,  lower  age  requirements  for  full 
social  security  benefits  to  60  years  for 


both  men  and  women,  and  increase  to 
$1,800  the  annual  amount  of  earned  in- 
come a  person  may  receive  without  hav- 
ing his  social  security  benefits  reduced. 
These  bills,  if  enacted,  would  strength- 
en our  economy  at  the  base.  They  would 
put  needed  purchasing  power  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  need  it  most.  They 
would  bring  a  measure  of  social  justice 
to  individuals  and  families  and  those 
35  million  of  our  fellow  citizens — includ- 
ine  many  in  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  which  I  repre- 
sent— who  are  denied  the  opportunity  of 
a  decent  livelihood  in  the  midst  of  great 
national  surpluses  and  prosperity. 


OBSERVANCE  OF  VICIOUS  TAKE- 
OVER BY  SOVIETS  OF  LITHU- 
ANIA,   LATVIA.    AND    ESTONIA 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sun- 
day, June  16.  the  Baltic  States  Freedom 
Committee  of  New  York  is  commemorat- 
ing the  vicious  takeover  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
in  1940,  and  the  mass  deportations  which 
occurred  in  1941.  While  my  schedule  of 
ofiBcial  duties  prevents  my  personal  at- 
tendance to  this  commemoration,  I  have 
sent  the  following  message  to  be  read  at 
this  observance.  Because  it  expresses  my 
firm  convictions  on  the  responsibilities 
I  feel  we  in  the  United  States  have  to 
those  trapped  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
I  would  like  to  share  this  message  with 
my  colleagues: 

June  16.  1963. 

I  deeply  regret  not  being  able  to  partici- 
pate personally  in  the  observance  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Baltic  States  Freedom  Com- 
mittee of  New  York.  However,  my  absence 
In  no  respect  lessens  my  strong  sympathy  for 
the  cause  of  your  commemoration. 

The  forcible  occupation  of  Lithuania.  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia  by  the  Soviet  tyrants  and 
their  subsequent  deportations  are  a  tragic 
blot  on  world  history.  These  evil  events  must 
not  be  forgotten.  They  are  an  Ignoble  ex- 
ample of  Communist  oppression. 

We  who  legislate  in  behalf  of  freemen  are 
summoned  to  speak  clearly  and  act  forth- 
rlghtly  to  banish  forever  the  bondage  of 
communism.  Our  mission  must  be  to  eradi- 
cate this  awful  scourge  from  Lithuania.  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia,  and  wherever  else  it  en- 
slaves freedom-loving  people. 

Please  extend  my  best  wishes  to  ail  who 
will  join  in  this  important  commemoration. 
Their  activities  are  living  proof  of  the  strong 
desire  in  America  to  restore  human  dignity 
to  the  brave  people  of  the  Baltic  States. 

Frank  Horton. 
House  of  Representatives. 


PROCLAIMING  DECEMBER  7,  1966,  AS 
'PEARL  HARBOR  DAY" 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr, 
Sr>eaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  F>oint  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr 
Speaker,  today.  I  Introduced  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  the  President  to 
proclaim  December  7.  19M.  as  "Pearl 
Harbor  Day"  in  commemoration  of  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  attack  on  P^a:  1 
Harbor. 

This  day  should  always  be  one  to  re- 
member; not  one  of  comfort,  but  one 
to  keep  before  us  so  that  it  will  never 
again  happen. 

December  7.  1941,  was  a  black  day  in 
American  history.  On  that  day.  many 
men  serving  their  country  gave  their  all 
for  a  common  cause.  Since  that  time 
there  have  been  various  tributes,  memo- 
rials, and  other  efforts  to  sustain  the 
history  so  that  this  shall  not  be  repeated. 

Because  the  heroism  of  American 
forces  before  the  unforeseen  onslaught 
was  an  inspiration  throughout  the  grim 
and  terrible  struggle  that  followed  and 
because  the  bright  beacon  of  courage 
then  ignited  will  burn  forever  in  the 
hearts  of  free  men.  I  believe  that  it  is 
only  proper  that  the  25th  anniversary 
of  this  occasion  be  proclaimed  as  a  spe- 
cial date  of  remembrance  and  be  ob- 
served with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 


WTTHHOLDINQ  FEDERAL  FUNDS 
FROM  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS PRACTICING  RACIAL  DIS- 
CRIMINATION 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day. I  Introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  6971.  to 
withhold  Federal  funds  from  any  educa- 
tional institutions  which  practice  racial 
discrimination. 

The  bill  applies  to  funds  under  acts 
for  national  defense  education,  voca- 
tional education,  federally  Impacted 
areas,  library  services,  and  land -grant 
colleges. 

It  would  amend  each  to  limit  funds 
to  schools  which  are  on  a  racially  non- 
discriminatory basis  or  are  carrying  out 
plans  which  will  achieve  a  nondiscrimi- 
natory basis  by  June  30.  1964. 

The  explosive  racial  situation  calls  for 
effective  but  moderate  Federal  leader- 
ship. My  bill  would  Involve  most  public 
and  private  educational  institutions,  and 
would  provide  a  strong  financial  Incen- 
tive for  these  Institutions  to  end  any 
racial  discrimination.  It  would  be  a 
peaceful  noncompulsory  way  to  promote 
equal  opportunity  for  Negroes. 

The  President  has  said  he  cannot  w  ith- 
hold  Federal  funds  because  of  racial  seg- 
regation unless  Congress  includes  such 
authority  In  the  law.  I  am  doing  my 
best  to  give  him  that  authority. 

The  spending  of  Federal  money  for 
education  Ls  unwise;  but  if  the  forces  of 
spending  cannot  be  stopped,  the  least  we 
should  require  is  that  the  money  be  spent 
fairly.  Everyone  pays  taxes,  and  no 
citiaen  should  be  deliberately  deprived  of 
some  benefit  from  his  own  taxes — small 
as  it  might  be. 


TAX  RATE  EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1963 

Mr.  MADDEN  Mr  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  the  resolution  iH.  Res.  396  >  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  <HR.  6755) 
a  bill  to  provide  a  1-year  extension  of 
the  existing  corporate  normal-tax  rate 
and  of  certain  excise-tax  rates,  and  ask 
for  Its  present  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows; 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
6756 »  to  provide  a  one-year  extension  of 
the  existing  corporate  normal-tax  rate  and 
of  certain  excise-tax  rates,  and  aU  points  of 
order  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 
That  after  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to 
exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment.  No 
amendment  shall  be  in  order  to  said  bUl 
except  amendments  offered  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
said  amendments  shall  be  In  order,  any  rule 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Amend- 
ments offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  may  be  offered  to  any 
section  of  the  bill  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
general  debate,  but  said  amendments  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion, 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Mrs.  St  George  1  and.  pend- 
ing that.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  396 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  6755. 
a  bin  to  provide  a  1-year  extension  of 
the  existing  corporate  normal  tax  rate 
and  of  certam  excise  tax  rates.  The 
resolution  provides  a  closed  rule,  waiving 
points  of  order,  with  3  hours  of  general 
debate. 

The  purpose  of  H  R  6755  is  to  con- 
tinue the  present  corporate  tax  rate  and 
certain  existing  excLse  tax  rates  for  1 
year. 

The  existing  tax  rates  which  this  bill 
continues  for  1  year  are  the  present 
combined  52-percent  corporate  Income 
tax  rate,  which  would  otherwise  revert 
to  47  percent,  and  the  present  rates  of 
exci.se  tax  on  distilled  spirits,  beer,  wine, 
cigarettes,  passenger  cars,  automobile 
parts  and  accessories,  general  telephone 
service,  and  the  transportation  of  per- 
sons by  air.  All  of  the  taxes  affected  by 
this  bill,  except  those  relating  to  general 
telephone  service  and  trarisportation  of 
persons  by  air.  are  taxes  which  were  in- 
creased at  the  time  of  the  Korean  war. 
The  Tax  Rate  Extension  Act  of  1959 
added  the  latter  two  taxes  to  the  list  of 
taxes  subject  to  automatic  reduction. 

If  this  bill  were  not  enacted.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  would  be  a  revenue  lo.ss 
of  $4.1  to  $4.2  bilLon  in  a  full  year  of 


operation  and  a  loss  of  revenue  in  the 
fiscal  year  1964  of  $2  8  to  $2.9  billion. 

The  rate  extensions  contained  in  the 
bill  conform  with  the  recommendations 
made  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  396 
makes  In  order  the  consideration  of  H  R 
6755  to  provide  a  1-year  exten.sion  of 
existing  corporate  normal-tax  rate  and 
of  certain  excise  tax  rates,  and  all  polnte 
of  order  against  the  bill  shall  hereby  be 
waived.  The  general  debate  will  last  3 
hours,  and  there  will  be  only  one  motion 
tx'sides  those  amendments  offered  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means — there 
will  be  only  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr  Speaker,  of  course  we  are  told  that 
it  is  a  perfectly  normal  thing  that  this 
money  is  needed.  Well,  we  need  a  great 
deal  more  money  than  this  because  we 
are  rurming  on  borrowed  money  right 
straight  along.  This  bill  actually  would 
provide  a  ver>-  small  amount  compared  to 
what  we  need.  It  will  also  provide  a 
very  small  amount  compared  to  the 
deficit  we  are  prepared  to  face  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  which  has  been 
minimized  at  $10  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  quarrel  I  have 
with  the  bill  Is  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
seem  to  be  willing,  in  this  House,  any 
more  in  this  bill  than  we  did  on  the  debt 
limit,  to  face  facts.  Why  not  admit  that 
these  taxes  are  going  to  continue  on? 
There  Ls  nothing  temporary-  about  them, 
nothing  temporary  at  all.  They  are  just 
about  as  temporary  as  eternity.  So  why 
come  in  here  year  after  year,  which  we 
will  do,  and  go  through  the  same  opera- 
tion^ Why  do  we  not  just  admit  that 
the  taxes  have  gone  up.  that  they  will 
go  up  some  more,  that  we  will  have  defi- 
cits, and  that  we  will  have  to  live  with 
deficits'' 

That  Is  my  one  great  quarrel  with  this 
bill. 

Apart  from  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  objection  I  know  of  to  the  rule,  al- 
thouRh  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  consume 
3  hours  of  debate  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Mrs.  Bolton). 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  beginning  of  this  session 
of  Congress  I  introduced  H.R.  45.  to  re- 
peal the  exci.se  tax  on  telephone  service 
In  their  con.sideration  of  H  R.  6755.  the 
bill  before  us  today.  I  regret  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  did  not  give 
this  matter  consideration.  This  tax  on 
telephone  service  has  been  collected  for 
.some  20  years  now.  though  it  was  im- 
posed during  World  War  II  as  a  "tempo- 
rary" measure,  as  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York,  Mrs.  St.  George,  has  stated. 

The  telephone  Is  the  only  household 
utility  subject  to  Federal  excise  tax.  It 
should  not  be  included  with  the  excise 
tax  on  luxury  items  because  the  tele- 
phone is  a  very  essential  service.  More 
than  80  percent  of  our  Nation's  homes 
have  telephones  and  it  Is  quite  Impossible 
for  bu.siness  to  operate  without  it 
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Without  the  tax,  It  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  there  would  be  a  still  greater 
use  of  the  telephone  which  would  con- 
tribute to  the  stimulation  of  the  econ- 
omy More  telephone  use  would  require 
more  construction  of  telephone  equip- 
ment, lines,  and  so  forth.  This  would 
contribute  to  the  creation  of  more  jobs 
both  In  the  telephone  Industry  and  in 
the  economy  at  large. 

For  several  years  now  there  has  been 
general  agreement  In  the  Congress  that 
the  tax  on  general  telephone  service 
should  be  repealed.  But  when?  Each 
time  we  have  said — next  year,  perhaps. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  delay  no 
longer. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman   from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  upon  the 
Introduction  of  the  bill  to  which  she 
refers  and  to  Inform  her  that  when  this 
matter  was  heard  in  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Derotjnian]  offered  an 
amendment  to  repeal  the  telephone  tax 
over  a  period  of  years.  That  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  16  to  9.  I  favor 
the  gentlewoman's  bill. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  FiNol. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  bill,  more  particularly  that 
portion  which  extends  the  Federal  ex- 
cise tax  of  10  percent  on  general  tele- 
phone service. 

Originally,  the  Federal  excise  tax  of 
10  percent  on  telephone  calls  was  im- 
posed not  only  to  raise  revenue  but  to 
discourage  use  of  the  telephone  at  a 
time  when  metals  and  war  materials 
were  scarce.  It  was  intended  as  an 
emergency,  temporary  wartime  levy. 

Today.  18  years  after  the  war.  it  still 
remains  In  our  statute  books.  Although, 
in  1959,  we  voted  to  end  the  tax  effective 
the  following  year,  the  86th  Congress  in 
1960  restored  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  continue  this  tax  would 
be  to  place  telephone  service  in  a  luxury 
class  comparable  to  the  tax  on  jewelry, 
perfumes,  and  furs.  Telephone  service 
is  a  business  and  household  necessity — 
It  is  an  essential  utility  service  like  gas, 
water,  and  electricity. 

This  is  an  unfair,  burdensome,  and 
discriminatory  tax  and  it  should  be  re- 
pealed. 

I  regret  the  action  taken  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  In  further  ex- 
tending this  tax. 

The  people  are  fed  up  with  the  high 
taxes  they  have  to  pay.  not  only  to  our 
Federal  Government,  but  to  our  State 
and  local  governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  taxes  are  high  and 
still  going  higher  and  we  are  faced  with 
a  desperate  need  for  expenditures  of  un- 
paralleled proportions,  we  must  consider 
other  means  of  raising  revenue  which 
In  ordlnai-y  times  might  not  be  consid- 
ered suitable. 

Neither  this  Congress,  nor  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  has  the  right  to 


Ignore  or  be  careless  of  possible  tax  and 
revenue  advantages  offered  by  a  Gov- 
ernment-run lottery  which  could  easily 
pump  into  our  Treasury  over  $10  billion 
a  year  in  additional  revenue. 

Mr.  SE>eaker,  a  national  lottery  which 
would  be  a  painless  and  voluntary  form 
of  taxation,  would  certainly  be  a  more 
palatable  way  of  raising  revenue  for  this 
Government. 

If  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  if  this  Congress  Is  really  sincere  and 
concerned  with  the  plight  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  and  wishes  to  alleviate 
the  heavy  burdens  of  taxation,  then  It 
should  have  the  courage  to  seriously 
consider  a  Government-run  lottery  as 
the  only  sensible,  realistic,  and  logical 
alternative  to  this  type  of  legislation. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DerwinskiI. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would,  in  principle,  object  to  the  rule 
except  that  understanding  the  proce- 
dures we  normally  follow.  I  realize  with 
a  sense  of  frustration  that  It  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  House  at  this  time  to 
depart  from  recent  practices,  but  I  would 
hope  that  some  day  we  will  under  a  rule 
on  a  bill  from  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  have  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent amendments,  so  that  not  just  the 
overburdened  members  of  the  committee 
itself  but  the  entire  House  could  work 
Its  will  in  these  deliberations.  Inciden- 
tally, as  I  look  at  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  I  see  the 
distinguished  chainnan  [Mr.  Mills]  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  [Mr. 
Byrnes],  both  much  grayer  now  than 
they  were  6  months  ago  when  they 
started  their  deliberations  on  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  proposal.  And.  I  look  at  this 
proposal  to  extend  the  excise  taxes  for  a 
year  with  some  apprehension.  I  say  the 
simplest  painless  procedure  possible 
would  be  to  abolish  these  temporary 
taxes.  It  would  save  the  wear  and  tear 
on  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  remove  the  en- 
tire subject  of  tax  revision  from  the 
political  arena,  and  I  believe  it  would 
probably  be  the  most  welcome  changes 
that  the  House  could  take.  But,  realiz- 
ing that  we  seem  to  thrive  on  confusion, 
realizing  that  we  thrive  on  temporary 
means  I  bow  to  the  Inevitable. 

I  realize  the  rule  will  be  granted  and 
realize  that  the  temporary  taxes  become 
permanent.  But,  I  do  hope  that  some 
day  we  will  get  a  rule  on  the  tax  bill, 
an  open  rule,  so  that  we  can  work  our 
way  on  amendments  and  that  we  can 
eliminate  the  temporary  wartime-im- 
posed taxes. 

Smce  Federal  revenues  from  these 
sources  now  reach  $7  billion,  we  would, 
in  effect,  be  giving  consumers  of  products 
and  telephone  users  across  the  country 
a  tax  reduction  effective  July  1,  which 
would  immediately  reach  an  overwhelm- 
ing proportion  of  our  population.  The 
sum  involved  could  effectively  be  bal- 
anced by  economy  moves  now  clearly 
apparent  in  the  Congress.  We  will  then 
have  presented  the  public  with  a  tax  re- 
duction based  on  corresponding  reduc- 
tion In  expenditures.  The  arguments 
for   a   tax    reduction   could   be   validly 


applied  here;  to  stimulate  the  economy, 
reduce  the  burden  on  individual  citizens, 
businesses,  and  so  forth,  to  eliminate  rec- 
ord keeping,  redtape.  and  paperwork, 
that  are  impediments  to  American  busi- 
nesses and,  last  but  not  least,  the  resto- 
ration of  faith  in  Government  promises 
that  were  made  regardmg  the  temporary 
nature  of  these  excise  taxes. 

Perhaps  this  proposal  does  not  have 
the  political  magic  of  an  across-the- 
board  slash  in  income  tax  rates,  but  it 
would  reach  as  many  people  and  have  an 
immediate  sound  effect.  Furthermore, 
the  principle  of  eliminating  the  wartime 
imposed  excise  taxes  is  a  valid  one.  and 
this  action  would  not  create  a  great  In- 
flationary spiral  and  an  Increase  in  our 
national  debt  that  are  Inherent  in  the 
complex  and  controversial  proposals  pre- 
sented to  this  committee  by  administra- 
tion spokesmen. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  <H.R.  6755)  to  provide  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  corporate  normal- 
tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise -tax  rates. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  6755.  with  Mr. 
Delaney  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  year,  beginning  in 
1954,  the  Congress  has  been  requested  by 
the  person  then  President  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  a  1-year  extension  in 
certain  tax  rates  that  would  otherwise 
revert  to  lower  rates  generally  on  June 
30  of  that  year.  This  started.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  1954.  It  was  repeated 
by  President  Eisenhower  through  a  re- 
quest to  the  Congress  in  each  of  the  years 
that  he  served  in  that  high  office  and  into 
President  Kennedy's  administration. 

Once  again  we  have  the  President  of 
the  United  States  requesting  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  to  continue  for 
one  additional  year  certain  rates  of  taxa- 
tion that  would  otherwise  expire  or  drop 
to  a  lower  rate  without  this  action  on 
June  30  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  here  summarize 
the  specific  taxes  involved,  and  the 
Treasury  revenue  estimates  of  the  full 
year  effect. 

H.R.  6755  continues  for  1  year — until 
July  1,  1964 — the  present  combined  52- 
percent  corporate  income  tax  rate  which 
would  otherwise  revert  to  47  percent — the 
5 -percentage  point  reduction  would  oc- 
cur in  the  30-percent  nonnal  tax.  The 
Treasury  revenue  estimate  for  a  full  year 
is  $2.5  billion.    The  bill  also  continues 
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the  following  excise  tax  rates  until  JuJy 
1.  1964: 

First.  Distilled  spirits,  which  would  be 
continued  at  $10.50  rather  than  $9  per 
proof  gallon— $193  million. 

Second.  Beer,  which  would  be  con- 
tinued at  $9  rather  than  $8  per  barrel — 
$84  million. 

Third  Wines,  which  are  continued  at 
various  tax  rates  rather  than  being  re- 
duced by  approximately  11  percent — $9 
million. 

Fourth.  Cigarettes,  which  would  be 
continued  at  8  cents  rather  than  7  cents 
a  pack— $246  million. 

Fifth.  Passenger  cars,  which  would  be 
continued  at  10  percent  rather  than  7 
percent  of  the  manufacturers'  price — 
$460  million. 

Sixth.  Auto  parts  and  accessories, 
which  would  be  continued  at  8  percent 
rather  than  5  percent  of  the  manufac- 
turers' price — $82  million. 

Seventh.  General  telephone  service, 
which  would  be  continued  at  10  percent 
of  the  amount  paid  rather  than  reduced 
to  zero — $570  million. 

Eighth.  Transportation  of  persons  by 
air.  which  would  be  continued  at  5  per- 
cent of  the  amount  paid  rather  than 
reduced  to  zero — $105  million. 

If  this  bill  were  not  enacted,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  would  be  a  total  reve- 
nue loss  of  $4.1  to  $4.2  billion  in  a  full 
year  of  operation  and  a  loss  of  revenue  in 
the  fiscal  year  1964  of  $2  8  to  $2.9  bil- 
lion— talcing  into  account  floor  stock 
refunds. 

During  the  course  of  the  time  that  we 
have  been  extending  certain  of  these 
higher  rates  of  taxation  there  have  been 
added  to  this  list,  by  action  of  the  Con- 
gress, two  taxes  that  were  not  initially 
levied  in  the  period  of  the  Korean  war. 
One  of  those — the  telephone  tax — has 
been  discussed  already  under  the  rule  to- 
day, Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  inter- 
esting in  this  connection  to  look  back 
a  little  bit  to  see  how  long  this  tax  on 
telephone  service  has  been  in  existence. 
In  the  year  1914  Congress  levied  an  ex- 
cise tax  on  long  distance  telephone  serv- 
ice. In  1916  the  Congress  saw  fit  to 
repeal  that  excise  tax.  In  1917.  the  Con- 
gress reenacted  an  excise  tax  on  long 
distance  telephone  service,  which  was 
again  repealed  in  1924.  It  was  again  re- 
enacted  in  1932  and  has  remained  in 
existence  in  some  degree  ever  since,  ei- 
ther upward  or  downward.  In  1941.  it  is 
true  that  for  the  first  time  Congress 
levied  an  excise  tax  on  local  telephone 
service. 

So  you  see,  Mr  Chairman,  this  mat- 
ter that  is  included  in  this  bill  deal- 
ing with  the  taxation  of  telephone  serv- 
ice is  not  something  that  was  started 
basically  as  a  temporary  matter  during 
the  Korean  war  It  became  a  temporary 
matter  in  1960.  as  I  remember,  as  the 
result  of  the  adoption  of  an  amendment 
by  the  ather  body  that  came  to  us  in 
conference.  Rather  than  permit  the  tax 
to  lapse  at  that  time  the  conferees  de- 
cided that  it  should  be  extended  for  1 
year,  and  we  have  been  extending  it 
since  that  time,  and  you  are  asked  to  ex- 
tend it  again  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  this 
particular  tax.  one  suggestion  has  been 


made  to  the  committee  that  the  com- 
mittee reduce  the  rate  of  the  tax — not 
repeal  it,  but  reduce  the  rate  of  the  tax — 
over  a  period  of  years,  for  the  reason 
that  under  the  telephone  tax  the  rev- 
enue is  rapidly  approaching  $1  billion, 
and  there  is  fear  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dustry that  if  the  amount  of  the  rev- 
enue to  be  developed  from  any  particular 
tax  ever  reaches  the  level  of  a  billion 
dollars  it  may  be  much  more  diflBcult 
to  get  the  Congress  to  repeal  that  tax. 
We  are  assured,  in  conversation  with  the 
industry-,  that  if  we  drop  this  tax 
from  10  to  9  percent,  let  us  say.  and 
then  sub.sequently  down  to  8  percent, 
and  subsequently  to  7  percent,  and  on 
down  to  6  percent,  and  then  leave  it 
at  5  percent,  that  the  use  of  telephone 
service  is  increasing  at  such  a  rate  that 
by  the  time  we  would  reach  a  5- 
percent  rate  sometime  in  the  future  we 
would  in  all  probability  be  developing  as 
much  revenue  then  from  that  rate  of 
tax  as  we  are  developing  today  from  a 
10-percent  rate 

I  have  reviewed  this  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Members.  However.  I 
should  here  point  out  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  reach  the  conclusion  that 
this  excise  tax  serves  to  depress  the  in- 
dustry that  is  collecting  the  tax.  It  is. 
of  course,  a  tax  upon  the  consuming 
public — those  who  use  the  telephone 
service  Naturally  they  would  like  to 
have  this  tax.  as  I  am  sure  they  would 
like  to  have  many  other  taxes  that  they 
pay.  repealed,  so  that  they  would  no 
longer  have  to  pay  them.  For  example, 
there  are  other  excise  taxes  in  this  bill 
they  would  like  to  have  repealed  or  re- 
duced But  I  am  sure  the  information  I 
have  given  the  House  indicates  that  the 
committee  has  not  yet  been  able  to  con- 
clude that  the  reason  for  a  repeal  of  this 
tax  is  the  onerous  load  placed  upon  the 
industry  Itself,  or  that  it  serves  to  de- 
feat growth  within  the  industry  itself. 
I  can  understand  the  industry's  point  of 
view.  I  hope  that  sometime  in  the  fu- 
ture it  may  be  possible  for  the  committee 
to  give  attention  to  the  proposal  of  the 
industry  of  graduating  the  rate  of  this 
tax  downward  over  a  period  of  time 

If  one  would  vote  against  this  bill  be- 
cause of  his  dislike  of  the  telephone  tax, 
for  example,  one  would  have  to  bear  in 
mind  also  that  he  would  be  voting  to  re- 
duce certain  other  rates  of  taxation; 
that  he  would  be  voting  against  revenue 
amounting  in  a  full  year  to  more  than 
$4  billion  presently  coming  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

But  again,  Mr  Chairman,  let  us  look 
at  what  is  involved  here  in  the  bill  in 
addition  to  the  tax  on  local  telephone 
service.  As  I  indicated  earlier  there  is 
a  5-percentage  point  normal  tax  paid  by 
corporations  involved  here.  The  tax 
would  revert  from  the  30-percent  nonnal 
tax  rate  to  the  tax  we  had  before  the 
Korean  war,  which  was  a  25 -percent 
normal  tax.  There  was  at  that  time 
and  still  Is  a  22-percent  surtax  on  cor- 
porate income  above  $25,000.  As  I  also 
indicated,  in  addition  to  this  particular 
5  percentage  points,  which  amounts  to 
about  $500  million  per  point — a  little  bit 
more  than  $2  4  billion  of  revenue — there 
is  involved  a  reduction,  Lf  this  were  not 


passed,  in  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits 
from  $10.50  per  proof  gallon  to  $9  on 
beer,  a  drop  in  the  tax  from  $9  to  $8  per 
barrel;  on  wines  an  average  of  about  li- 
percent  reduction  in  the  varying  rates 
applicable  to  various  kinds  of  wine-  on 
cigarettes  a  drop  in  the  tax  from  8  cents 
per  package  to  7  cents  per  package.  On 
passenger  cars  a  manufacturer's  excise 
tax  of  10  percent  is  being  levied  at  the 
present  time.  If  this  legislation  is  not 
passed  that  manufacturer's  excise  tax 
would  revert  to  7  percentage  points  on 
June  30  of  this  year.  The  automobile  in- 
dustry itself  has  asked,  of  course,  that  we 
not  make  this  10  percentage  points  per- 
manent, because  they  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  this  tax  may  be  brought  down 
not  to  just  7  percent  but  down,  perhaps 
to  as  little  as  5  percentage  points.  But 
at  the  moment,  at  this  time  and  in  this 
particular  year  the  automobile  industry- 
is  enjoying  a  high  level  of  sales,  just  as 
it  did  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  could  not  feel  that 
this  particular  situation  justified  sep- 
arate and  distinct  treatment  that  we 
were  not  according  other  industries  that 
are  also  involved  in  these  excise  taxes, 
that  are  not  Korean  taxes,  that  were 
levied  long  before  the  Korean  war 

We  did  not  feel  justified,  therefore,  in 
picking  this  particular  tax  out  for  spe- 
cial treatment. 

Automobile  parts  and  accessories  are 
also  involved.  The  tax  under  existing 
law  is  8  percent.  Without  this  legisla- 
tion that  tax  would  drop  to  5  percent. 

In  addition,  there  is  involved  in  this 
bill  the  question  of  a  5  percent  excise 
tax  on  the  amount  paid  by  those  using 
airline  services.  It  will  be  recalled.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  last  year  we  worked  out 
.some  changes  with  respect  to  the  tax  on 
travel  by  passengers.  In  that  year  we 
dropped  this  tax  altogether  for  travel 
over  railroads,  water,  and  on  buses  and 
reduced  it  from  10  percentage  points  to 
5  percentage  points  with  respect  to  travel 
on  airlines  At  the  time  we  did  that  we 
selected  this  method  of  continuing  a  type 
of  user  tax  on  airline  service  in  lieu  of 
then  considering  all  the  recommenda- 
tions which  had  been  handed  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President  for  a  tax  on  jet 
fuel  and  perhaps  even  other  things  that 
would  be  used  by  the  airlines  that 
would  serve  as  a  use  tax  to  partly  com- 
pensate the  Government  for  some  of  the 
expenditures  incurred  in  connection  with 
airline  transportation  safety  and  matters 
of  that  sort.  The  airline  people  them- 
selves would  much  prefer  that  we  con- 
tinue this  5  percentage  points  on  the 
amount  paid  by  passengers  of  airlines 
than  to  impose  upon  them  some  other 
or  additional  type  of  user  tax.  There  is 
no  question  in  the  minds  of  the  industry 
alx)ut  that  particular  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  that  here  we 
have  without  the  passage  of  this  legi-sla- 
tion  a  revenue  loss  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964  of  approximately  $2,900  million  and 
a  revenue  lass  for  a  full  year  of  about 
$4,200  million. 

I  think  it  is  quite  evident  to  all  that 
we  consider  this  proposition  at  this  time 
in  a  somewhat  different  atmosphere  and 
under  different  circumstances  altogether 
than  was  the  case  In  some  of  the  years 
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in  the  past.  We  have  before  the  com- 
mittee this  year,  contrary  to  the  situa- 
tion last  year  or  in  the  year  before,  a 
request  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  we  make  certain  adjustments 
with  respect  to  the  rates  of  taxation 
affecting  Individuals  as  well  as  corpo- 
rations. No  decisions  have  been  made 
other  than  with  respect  to  some  sub- 
stantive parts  of  the  President's  propos- 
als other  than  rates,  on  a  tentative  basis, 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
No  definite,  final,  decisions  have  been 
made  even  with  respect  to  those  matters 
that  have  been  announced  by  the  com- 
mittee as  tentative  decisions.  But  cer- 
tainly the  committee  has  made  no 
decision  with  respect  to  what  it  will 
recommend  in  the  way  of  rate  reductions 
either  for  corporations  or  for  individuals. 
I  would  think  that  the  more  appro- 
priate procedure  for  the  House  to  follow 
would  be  to  go  along  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  in  this  in- 
stance. Let  us  continue  these  expiring 
rates  for  such  period  of  time  as  we  sug- 
gest here,  to  give  the  House  and  the 
other  body  the  opportunity  of  working 
their  will  with  respect  to  the  recommen- 
dations that  the  President  has  placed 
before  the  Congress. 

Let  us  leave  some  leeway  so  that  we 
can  say  that  the  Congress  does  desire 
to  do  something  about  the  corporate  rate 
of  taxation,  that  the  Congress  thinks 
that  the  time  has  come  to  get  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  position  of  being  a 
majority  stockholder  in  the  profits  of 
corporations. 

Let  us  say  that  the  Congress  has  de- 
cided the  time  has  come  to  do  something 
about  these  very  high  individual  rates  of 
taxation,  ranging  from  20  percent  to  91 
percent.  If  the  Congress  wants  to  do 
that,  certainly,  the  Congress  should  have 
that  opportunity  but  if  we  do  not  con- 
tinue these  rates  of  taxation  involved 
here,  certainly,  the  Congress  will  not  have 
the  same  opportunity  of  looking  at  the 
overall  picture  because  we  are  talking 
here  about  almost  $3  billion  of  revenues 
that  were  anticipated  actually  in  the  de- 
velopment of  revenues  for  the  purposes 
of  the  budget  of  1964.  If  these  revenues 
are  not  to  be  continued,  in  my  opinion, 
we  do  not  have  the  opportunity,  certainly 
the  same  opportunity,  to  pass  judgment 
even  on  what  the  Congress  will  want  to 
do  in  the  overall  situation  facing  the 
American  taxpayer. 

I  believe  it  is  much  better  for  us  to 
proceed  in  this  manner,  to  look  at  the 
situation  with  respect  to  the  overall  pic- 
ture and  a  little  later  on  in  this  session 
reach  conclusions  about  reductions  of 
rates  in  that  connection,  rather  than  here 
today  prevent,  or  tend  to  prevent,  a  prop- 
er application  of  such  action  as  we  might 
want  to  take  in  reducing  rates. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BOW.  Of  course.  I  must  preface 
my  question  by  saying  I  am  one  who 
would  like  to  see  a  reduction  In  taxes, 
and  particularly  in  these  taxes.  But 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman  this  question: 
With  Jie  budget  we  have  now  and  the 
expenditures  that  we  are  having,  am  I 


correct  In  the  assimiptlon  that  if  we 
should  vote  against  this  bill  and  take 
these  taxes  off.  that  with  the  expendi- 
tures we  are  facing.  It  would  require  the 
Government  to  borrow  this  money  and 
pay  Interest  on  It. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. Let  me  say  further  in  reference 
to  that,  because  it  has  its  application 
elsewhere,  any  time  we  do  not  collect 
within  the  course  of  a  particular  fiscal 
year  through  taxation  the  amount  of 
money  that  we  spend,  then  we  have  to 
borrow  it  and  we  have  to  pay  interest 
on  the  amount  that  we  borrowed,  in 
order  to  pay  the  expenses  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  BOW.  Do  I  understand  if  we  had 
to  borrow  this  money  that  that  might 
again  occasion  the  necessity  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  debt  limitation? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Oh,  there  Is  no  doubt 
about  that.  If  we  were  to  increase  the 
prospective  deficit,  whatever  it  is.  by 
such  a  reduction  as  this  contemplates  in 
this  fiscal  year,  it  would  add  to  the  size 
of  the  debt  limit. 

Mr.  BOW.  Then  am  I  correct  In  as- 
suming that  if  we  are  intent  upon  cuts 
of  this  kind  in  taxation,  then  to  be  re- 
sponsible about  it,  we  have  to  find  some 
way  also  to  cut  budgets  and  to  cut  the 
spending  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  a  very  distinguished  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  I 
know  he  diligently  applies  himself  daily 
to  the  proposition  of  trying  to  find  ways 
and  means — if  I  may  use  that  term — of 
bringing  about  reductions  in  the  rate  of 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government. 
To  the  extent  that  the  gentleman  and 
his  committee  are  successful  In  that  ac- 
complishment, they  make  it  possible  in 
my  opinion  for  the  Congress,  beginning 
with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
to  have  more  room  within  which  to  ac- 
complish objectives  that  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  for  tax  reduction. 
Certainly.  I  would  feel  better  about  any 
tax  rate  reduction  being  accompanied  by 
a  tighter  rein  on  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  BOW.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Had  the  area  redevel- 
opment bill  which  was  considered  by  the 
House  yesterday  been  passed,  that  would 
have  called  for  nearly  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars of  additional  spending;  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  MILLS.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league, I  find  my  time  has  been  so  taken 
up  with  consideration  of  methods  and 
ways  to  try  to  figure  out  how  to  relieve 
the  taxpayers  of  some  of  these  rates  of 
taxation.  I  am  going  to  have  to  rely 
upon  my  friend's  opinion  as  to  the  total 
amount  involved.  Yes  it  is  around  $450 
million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  say  close  to  a 
half  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  MILLS.     All  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  will  not  quarrel  in  this 
case  over  $5  million  or  so,  or  $50  million 
or  so. 


Mr.  MILLS.  My  friend  and  I  never 
quarrel  over  anything;  never. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  indi- 
cated a  little  earlier  that  the  5  per- 
cent tax  on  telephone  service  was  not 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
telephone  industry. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  I  indicated  the  in- 
dustry would  prefer  that  it  be  reduced. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  And  has  now  proved 
to  be  an  onerous  burden  upon  the  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No;  I  used — pardon  me. 
but  I  used  the  suggestion  and  recommen- 
dation that  that  had  come  about  from 
certain  people  within  the  industry  for 
a  gradual  reduction  In  the  rate.  Their 
statement  to  me  about  the  amount  of 
revenue  we  would  get  under  these  lower 
rates,  at  least  to  me.  has  indicated  that 
the  industry  was  growing  and  extend- 
ing more  telephone  service  dally  and 
that  we  could  not  point  to  this  particular 
industry  as  one  that  was  depressed 
necessarily  as  a  result  of  this  tax. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  in  view  of  that  and  in  view 
of  the  further  need  for  additional  rev- 
enue did  the  committee  in  its  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  give  any  serious  thought 
to  increasing  the  rate  on  telephone  serv- 
ices? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No;  the  committee  did 
not.  The  committee  gave  consideration 
to  the  possibility  of  gradually  reducing 
this  rate,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee observed  during  consideration  of 
the  rule,  but  we  did  not  give  any  consid- 
eration in  connection  with  this  bill  to 
any  further  Increase  in  any  of  these 
taxes.    We  did  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  trust  the  House  will 
agree  with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  approve  H.R.  6755. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  20  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Missouri    [Mr.   Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
ported the  rule.    I  am  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter  Is  ready  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House.  How- 
ever. I  would  like  to  point  out  what  I 
feel  to  be  the  function  of  a  member  of 
a  committee  and.  Indeed,  the  function 
of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  that  is  to  try  to  elucidate, 
to  try  to  bring  out  the  factors  and  the 
views  that  pertain  to  an  issue  so  that  the 
House  can  make  its  decision. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  it  is  Important  to 
dwell  a  little  bit  upon  that  function, 
because  I  find  that  many  committees  are 
going  along  the  road  of  feeling  that 
their  purpose  is  to  make  the  decisions 
for  the  House  and.  therefore,  to  try  to 
gather  together  the  various  viewpoints 
within  the  committee  so  that  they  can 
come  onto  the  floor  of  the  House  with  a 
unanimous  approach.  Then,  the  tech- 
nique of  debate  on  the  floor  becomes  one 
really  of  concealing  information  rather 
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than  bringing  it  out,  and  concealing 
honest  differences  of  opinion  rather 
than  bringing  them  out. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  done 
an  adequate  job  of  studying  this  matter 
and  bringing  the  issue  to  the  House  in 
the  majority  report.  I  might  say  also 
that  our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills),  In  his  usual  excel- 
lent fashion,  has  presented  the  situa- 
tion. However.  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  minority  views  which  are  signed 
by  six  Members,  the  object  of  which  not 
being  one  of  trying  to  necessarily  defeat 
this  bill,  although  it  is  our  recommenda- 
tion that  it  should  be.  We  try  to  spell 
out  the  reasons  and  to  bring  out  some 
of  the  basic  points  that  are  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
we  have  a  practical  matter  to  consider. 
The  executive  department   has   already 
decided  that  we  should  have  a  tax  cut. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
already  in  the  process  of  considering  this 
tax  cut.     If  we  are  practical  men  and 
women — and  I  know  we  are — with  the 
majority  of  the  committee  being  15  to  10 
Democrats  against  Republicans,  and  the 
Democrats  naturally  wanting  to  support 
their    administration — in    this    climate 
where  the  executive  is  the  one  which 
does  the  suggesting  rather  than  legisla- 
tion being  initiated  here  in  the  Congress, 
the  decision  has  been  largely  made  for 
us  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  tax  cut  bill. 
All  of  this  talk  about  having  to  have 
expenditure  reform  before  you  have  a 
tax  cut  is  out  of  the  window,  so  far  as  the 
administration  Is  concerned.     I  adhere 
to  that  position  as  strong  as  I  know  how. 
I  think  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  pursue 
a  course  of  having  tax  cuts  anjrwhere 
without  some  knowledge  of  expenditure 
reform  coming  about.    It  certainly  does 
not  behoove  the  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  or  this  adminis- 
tration to  advance  any  argimient  along 
the  line  of  not  cutting  taxes  before  ex- 
penditures are  cut. 

I  refer  to  the  minority  viewpoint  that 
speaks  about  the  morality  involved  In 
this  matter.  There  is  a  moral  obligation 
at  Issue  here.  When  a  decision  has  been 
made  to  cut  taxes,  obviously  the  taxes 
that  must  be  cut  first  or  eliminated  are 
those  that  were  imposed  on  a  temporary 
basis  to  meet  a  specific  need.  These 
taxes  we  have  before  us  today  we  im- 
posed on  a  2 -year  basis  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Korean  war.  They  have 
been  continued  on  an  annual  basis  10 
times  by  this  Congress  on  the  theory  that 
we  needed  the  revenue.  I  might  say  I 
have  supported  that  proposition  each 
time,  because  indeed  we  did  need  the 
revenue  if  we  were  not  going  to  exercise 
expenditure  reform. 

I  think  I  have  always  been  a  member 
of  the  so-called  economy  bloc  doing  my 
best  with  my  votes  and  with  my  voice  to 
persuade  the  Congress  that  we  need  to 
exercise  expenditure  reform,  and  yet  I 
have  gone  ahead  and  said,  yes,  we  must 
raise  these  taxes,  and  as  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  pointed  out.  if  we  do 
not  raise  the  money  in  the  form  of  taxes, 
then  we  have  to  borrow  the  money. 

Does  morality  mean  anything  to  us  in 
the   Congress    these   days?     I    wonder. 
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Here  we  are  talking  about  cutting  taxes 
and  the  administration  says  we  must  do 
so  for  the  benefit  of  our  economy  al- 
though we  do  not  have  expenditure  re- 
form. They  come  in  and  say.  cut  the 
permanent  taxes  and  extend  the  tem- 
porary cuts.  How  can  the  people  of  the 
country  believe  us  if  we  in  the  future  say 
we  are  only  going  to  impose  a  tax  on  a 
temporary  basis ^ 

I  happen  to  think  morals  are  impor- 
tant. That  is  one  thing,  if  anything, 
that  bothers  me  about  the  future  of  our 
counti-y  I  refer  to  the  seeming  lack  of 
understanding  of  this  point  We  in  poli- 
tics know  what  a  pledge  means  or  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  Has  it  reached  the  point 
where  we  openly  and  avowedly  renege  on 
our  pledges?  Mind  you.  this  is  in  the 
terms  of  a  tax  cut.  The  administration 
says  we  must  cut  taxes. 

Let  me  point  out  another  inconsistency 
of  the  administration  s  position  on  this 
bill.  As  set  out  in  the  minority  views, 
there  is  the  testimony  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  when  he 
testified  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  on  behalf  of  this  extension  of 
the  Korean  excise  and  the  corporate  tax 
increase. 

This  becomes  perhaps  a  little  bit  com- 
plicated, but  it  15  a  very  important  thins 
because  the  Piesident's  tax  message  on 
tax  cuts  emphasizes  the  need  for  a  bal- 
ance between  the  investment  dollar  and 
the  consumer  dollar.  Indeed,  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has 
emphasized  heavily  the  importance  of 
releasing  money  into  the  consumer  pur- 
chasing power  area  by  releasing  consum- 
er taxation,  taxation  on  the  consumer 
dollar,  and  has  gone  to  a  very  refined 
and.  I  might  say.  questionable  economic 
theory  of  the  multiplier  effect  on  the 
economy  that  the  release  of  a  tax  on 
the  consumer  presumably  will  have  on 
our  economy.  Now,  whatever  balance 
we  work  out  in  a  tax  cut  bill  which  may 
come  out  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  there  is  going  to  be  some  balance. 
There  is  going  to  be  a  cut  on  ihe  invest- 
ment dollar  and  there  is  going  to  be  a 
cut  on  the  consumer  dollar,  and  there 
must  be  some  balance.  I  know  no  one 
disagrees  that  there  should  be  a  balance. 
The  argument  is.  where  you  balance  up: 
how  much  to  the  consumer  dollar:  how 
much  to  the  investment  dollar. 

Now.  read  Secretary  Dillon's  testimony 
when  he  said: 

The  automatic  excise  tAX  reducUons  are 
particularly  inconalstent  with  the  decision  of 
the  President  that  tax  revision  to  stimulate 
economic  growth  and  Increase  taxpayer 
equity  flrst  requires  removal  of  the  strong 
check  on  Initiative  and  Investment  Inherent 
In  present  Income  tax  rates 

These  taxes  that  we  have  before  us 
happen  to  be  consumer  taxes,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  now  telling 
the  Congress — and  I  assume  he  speaks 
with  authority  for  the  administration — 
that  any  reduction  in  taxes  on  the  con- 
sumer side  is  inconsistent  with  the  de- 
cision that  the  President  has  made.  Let 
me  say  that  the  excise  taxes  of  $1.7  bil- 
lion in  here  are  consumer  taxes  and  the 
impact  falls  on  the  low-income  consimaer 
in  the  same  proportion  that  it  hits  any 
other  income   bracket  consumer  in  our 


country.  But,  in  theory,  take  any  Ped 
eral  income  Ux,  it  does  not  hit  the  low" 
est  income  bracket,  because  those  people 
are  not  taxpayers.  And,  here  we  have 
the  political  party  that  has  professed  to 
be  the  party  of  the  little  man  comine 
out  and  saying  that  a  tax  cut  on  the 
consumer  level,  that  will  really  get  to 
the  lowest  income  group,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  theory  that  the  President  has 
decided  to  pursue. 

One  other  point  was  made  insofar  as 
the  initial  imposition  of  transportation 
and  communication  taxes;  part  of  the 
Korean  war  taxes.  The  point  relates  to 
the  theory  of  allocating  our  resources-  it 
was  not  entirely  just  to  raise  revenue 
It  was  to  deter  the  use  of  some  of  these 
economic  facilities,  communications  and 
transportation  in  particular.  Now.  here 
is  a  tax  reduction  proposal  that  the 
Piesident  has  given  to  the  Congress  seek- 
ing primarily  to  stimulate  the  economy 
to  stimulate  economic  activity.  Well  by 
any  logical  sequence,  the  very  first  tajces 
we  should  remove  would  be  those  we  set 
in  to  impede.  So.  not  only  do  we  have  a 
moral  problem  of  removing  these  taxes 
that  went  on  for  commitment  reasons 
but  also  for  good  economic  reasons. 

Now  I  come  to  another  point  and  the 
one  that  disturbs  me  most,  and  I  think 
It  disturbs  the  people  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  and  those  on  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  aisle  who  are  concerned  about  ex- 
penditures.    In  oui-  report  we  say: 

Con(?re88  can  force  a  modicum  of  expendU 
ture  reform  by  not  passing  this  tax  increase 
bill. 

Then  I  want  to  read  what  we  say: 

Many  people  have  argued  that  the  only 
way  to  bring  about  expenditure  reform  Is  to 
first  reduce  the  revenues — cut  the  taxes 

Now,  I  have  not  agreed  with  that  point 
of  view.     The  report  goes  on  to  say : 

There  Is  merit  to  this  statement  but  only 
when  control  Is  being  exercised  over  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Government  to  Issue 
more  Federal  bonds  In  lieu  of  the  lost  Ux 
revenues. 

Now,  Is  there  this  discipline  over  the 
executive  department  to  sell  the  bonds,  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bowl? 

The  answer  Is  "Yes."  Even  though 
we  did  not  follow  the  Republican  recom- 
mendation in  the  House  and  In  Congress 
to  hold  the  debt  celling  to  $305  billion,  to 
exercise  real  discipline,  the  $307  billion 
and  the  $309  billion  which  it  goes  onto 
August  31,  as  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr  Mills),  of  course,  told  the  House, 
was  not  a  loose  celling.  Indeed,  it  was 
tight,  and  there  was  no  question  about  it. 
If  this  House  .saw  fit  to  turn  this  bill 
down,  this  tax  Increase  bill,  here  Is  what 
would  happen.  Expenditure  reform 
would  come.  Mind  you,  this  Is  another 
point.  Oh.  you  can  turn  semantics 
around  and  say  that  this  bill  Is  simply 
extending  taxes,  but  let  us  face  It,  this 
Is  a  tax  Increase  bill  over  our  permanent 
tax  base.  Only  by  affirmative  action  do 
these  taxes  go  up.  This  is  a  tax  Increase 
bill.  If  we  fall  to  Increase  these  taxes 
here  today,  the  executive  department  Is 
going  to  have  to  exercise  expenditure  re- 
form because  the  executive  department 
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under  the  debt  ceiling  cannot  sell  more 
bonds. 

Secretary  Dillon  said  this  to  me  In  an- 
swer to  my  Interrogation  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  on  this  par- 
ticular matter.  He  said  with  a  smile, 
"Oh.  Congressman,  if  you  do  this  we  are 
not  going  to  have  to  do  anything  about 
expenditure  reform  until  late  In  August. 
This  is  not  going  to  put  the  bite  on  us." 

I  said.  "No,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are 
right  and  I  am  very  pleased  you  make 
the  point  because  It  does  take  planning 
to  exercise  good  expenditure  cutting." 
If  we  force  it  on  overnight  we  would 
create  some  real  economic  damage,  but 
if  this  House  should  take  this  action  to- 
day and  if  the  administration  came  be- 
fore us,  as  it  must  anyway,  whatever 
we  do.  in  August,  and  told  this  House 
it  has  not  exercised  expenditure  reform 
and  had  not  set  up  planning  so  that 
expenditure  cutbacks  could  be  made,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would  be 
guilty  of  the  grossest  sort  of  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility. 

So  I  say  this  is  a  technique — we  do 
not  have  many  and  it  Is  not  the  best, 
but  It  is  a  technique — for  exercising  ex- 
penditure reform. 

Just  as  I  tried  to  point  out  in  the  debt 
ceiling  legislation  that  was  before  us, 
the  President  does  have  considerable  lee- 
way in  his  expenditure  rate.  He  has 
requested  $108  billion  in  new  obligational 
authority  for  fiscal  1964,  and  he  has  a 
carryover  amount  from  previous  author- 
izations of  $87  billion,  giving  him  a  total 
authority  to  spend  $195  billion.  He  has 
told  us  his  expenditure  rate  for  fiscal 
year  1964  will  be  $99  billion  roughly. 
In  other  words,  he  has  some  leeway,  not 
as  great  as  those  gross  figures  sound, 
but  nevertheless  some  leeway  in  cutting 
the  expenditure  rate  back.  All  this  cut- 
back here  today  would  mean  would  be 
an  insistence  on  an  expenditure  rate  for 
fiscal  1964  back  to  the  1963  expenditure 
level  of  $94  billion.  This  Is  entirely 
within  reason. 

Then  the  final  point  Is  this :  Of  course, 
the  way  to  go  about  this  expenditure  re- 
form is  through  our  appropriation  tech- 
niques, and  as  the  Congress  did  yester- 
day on  authorization  bills.  But  we  have 
found  over  a  period  of  time  In  the  Con- 
gress, and  knowing  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority party,  which  does  not  desire  to 
exercise  expenditure  reform,  we  must  do 
certain  things.  The  President  himself 
said  he  does  not  intend  to  exercise  ex- 
penditure reform,  and  in  good  faith,  be- 
cause he  believes  according  to  his  eco- 
nomic theory  that  the  expenditures 
cannot  be  cut.  This  is  a  basic  difference 
of  economic  philosophy  which  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  majority  party  In 
the  House  are  espousing,  but  I  know 
there  are  many  people  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle  who  disagree. 

And  yet  we  find  it  difficult  to  cut  back 
on  these  individual  appropriation  bills  in 
an  adequate  fashion.  We  are  always 
going  to  have  this  problem,  that  the 
programs  are  desirable,  most  of  them 
are,  and  the  big  problem  of  expenditure 
reform  is  deciding  priorities  among  de- 
sirable programs,  and  recognizing  that 
you  cannot  do  It  or  all  of  them  at  the 
same  time.    We  have  no  machinery  in 


the  Congress — we  should  develop  It,  but 
we  do  not  have  It — for  establishing  pro- 
gram priorities,  through  the  proper  way, 
the  best  way,  through  the  appropriation 
techniques,  so  that  we  can  keep  our  au- 
thorization and  expenditure  levels  to  a 
certain  figure. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding.  As 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  knows,  for  the 
past  10  years,  under  the  previous  ad- 
ministration and  this  administration  I 
have  gone  along  and  voted  for  this  legis- 
lation on  the  ground  that  each  adminis- 
tration has  promised  they  will  make  an 
honest  attempt  to  balance  the  budget. 
Our  present  President  so  Indicated  in 
many  campaign  speeches  In  1960.  that 
he  would  balance  the  budget.  However, 
In  view  of  the  statements  the  gentleman 
has  just  made  in  the  well  of  the  House, 
and  the  fact  that  the  administration  has 
reversed  itself  and  is  directing  itself  to- 
ward planned  deficit  spending,  I  cannot 
see  on  the  ground  of  morality,  which  the 
gentleman  mentioned  a  minute  ago,  how 
I  can  vote  to  continue  these  taxes;  that 
is,  in  the  face  of  a  planned  deficit  and 
with  no  attempt  being  made  to  balance 
the  budget. 

I  think  the  will  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  desire  of  the  American  peo- 
ple have  been  Indicated  that  we  do  bal- 
ance the  budget. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  think  his  observations 
are  exactly  correct.  This  Is  a  proper 
technique  for  those  of  us  who  believe 
that  expenditure  reform  is  necessary  for 
us  to  bring  about  this  kind  of  discipline. 
It  is  an  opportunity  for  those  of  us  who 
disagree  with  the  theory  of  planned 
deficits,  not  just  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964— the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  has  made  it  clear  that  his 
theory  of  planned  deficits  will  go  on  at 
least  Into  the  fiscal  year  1967.  So  here 
Is  the  time  for  the  Congress,  for  this 
House,  if  they  disagree  with  this  eco- 
nomic theory,  to  express  themselves  by 
a  negative  vote. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend both  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Curtis)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  LMr.  Mills]  for  their  articu- 
late presentation  of  the  contents  of  this 
bill.  It  is  my  observation  that  both  of 
these  gentlemen  are  after  similar  objec- 
tives. There  appears  to  be  a  simple  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  how,  when,  and 
where  to  cut  taxes.  I  am  certain  that 
each  has  a  logical  reason  for  his  position 
because  each  of  them  is  among  the 
most  knowledgeable  and  respected  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  Thank  God  for  their 
presence. 

In  view  of  my  previous  experience  at 
a  lower  level  of  Rovernment,  I  have 
listened  intently  to  the  presentations  and 
conclude  that  both  gentlemen  recognize 
the  need  for  a  revision  of  our  tax  struc- 
ture; both  gentlemen  agree  on  the  pru- 


dence of  a  balanced  budget;  both  gentle- 
men are  concerned  about  the  threat  of 
bankruptcy  with  the  continuing  deficit 
spending  concept;  both  gentlemen  agree, 
as  I  do,  that  the  way  to  continued  growth 
and  prosperity  is  to  "pull  the  bit  out  of 
the  mouth  of  private  enterprise"  by  re- 
leasing tax  sources  back  to  p>oor  old  John 
Q.  Taxpayer  and  in  so  doing  give  him  a 
raise  for  his  labors. 

In  conclusion,  a  paramount  factor 
blossoms  forth  after  hearing  this  presen- 
tation— it  is  simply  a  matter  of  timing. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Curtis]  wants  to  cut  taxes 
now — when  the  opportunity  is  presented 
to  the  Members  of  the  House,  and  the 
very  able  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills],  having  the  responsibility  of  de- 
fending the  administration  even  though 
I  am  convinced  he  does  not  agree  with 
the  economic  theory  of  the  President's 
advisers,  has  asked  for  more  time  to  pre- 
pare a  broader  tax  reform.  I  somehow 
get  the  feeling  that  the  time  Is  also  re- 
quired to  convince  the  administration's 
economic  theorists  that  their  philosophy 
has  been  in  error,  as  stated  in  a  recent 
editorial  of  Life  magazine. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
see  on  the  ticker  that  the  President  has 
stated  that  he  is  going  to  give  the  Con- 
gress another  chance  to  act  on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram. That  is  another  reason  why  we 
should  take  the  kind  of  action  to  which 
the  gentleman  refers. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  President 
have  the  right  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  that  we  had  yesterday? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  He  says  he  is  go- 
ing to  give  the  Congress  another  chance. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No  Member  has  the 
right  to  move  to  reconsider.  But  I  sup- 
pose the  President,  imder  his  concept  of 
Executive  authority,  believes  he  has  that 
right. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportimity  to  compliment  him  for  the 
very  excellent  statement  that  he  has 
made  to  the  House  today. 

Mr.  CURTIS,     I  thank  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  LANGEN.  The  wisdom  he  has 
shown  with  reference  to  this  problem,  I 
am  sure,  warrants  the  consideration  of 
his  views  by  every  Member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day reminds  me  of  those  "who-done-its" 
we  see  on  television,  with  the  little  state- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  program  pro- 
claiming that  "this  story  is  true,  only 
the  names  have  been  changed  to  protect 
the  innocent."  But  in  this  case,  only  the 
dates  have  been  changed  to  protect  the 
innocent  Members  of  Congress  who  re- 
fuse to  face  the  issues  involved  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

The  Tax  Rate  Extension  Act  before  us 
is  the  same  as  we  have  seen  before.  In 
fact,  every  year  for  some  time  now  we 
enact  this  so-called  temporary  extension 
of  the  existing  corporate  normal-tax  rate 
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and  of  certain  excise-tax  rates.  Always 
for  1  year.  Always  evading  the  decision 
we  some  day  must  make. 

I  sun  particularly  concerned  this  year, 
because  this  is  a  year  when  we  have 
heard  much  about  the  desirability  of 
cutting  taxes  to  give  the  American  people 
increased  spending  power.  It  Just  does 
not  make  sense  to  even  consider  the 
problems  of  taxation  while  we  continue 
to  extend  emergency  wartime  taxes  that 
should  have  been  allowed  to  expire  long 
ago  or  made  permanent  features  of  our 
tax  program.  The  tax  levies  in  the  bill 
today  will  expire  July  1  of  this  year,  un- 
less we  take  action  before  that  time.  So 
what  we  are  actually  doing  is  voting  on 
a  bill  to  increase  taxes,  which  is  strange 
behavior  at  a  time  when  the  administra- 
tion advocates  tax  reduction. 

We  are  told  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  lower  corporate  tax  rates  this  year. 
But  this  bill  Increases  the  corporate  tax 
rate  from  47  percent  to  52  percent.  This 
hardly  appears  consistent. 

Turning  to  the  list  of  products  or 
services  in  this  bill  that  would  have 
their  excise  tax  rates  increased.  I  am 
a  bit  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  relation- 
ship or  similarity  of  the  items.  I  find 
it  diCBcult  to  consider  passenger  cars 
and  essential  telephone  services  along 
with  liquor  ejid  cigarettes.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  lumped  essential  serv- 
ices and  luxuries  under  one  great  head- 
ing, perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  bill  easier  to  pass,  since  it  is  difficult 
to  get  anyone,  including  myself,  to  vote 
against  an  excise  tax  on  such  things  as 
liquor  and  cigarettes. 

The  minority  report  on  this  bill,  how- 
ever, makes  a  good  point  in  this  respect. 
The  State  and  local  governments  have 
long  depended  on  liquor  and  cigarettes 
as  items  to  be  taxed  to  raise  revenues. 
The  Federal  Government,  through  such 
emergency  and  temporary  tax  programs 
as  this,  have  usurped  many  of  the  areas 
normally  held  to  be  available  for  local 
use.  Many  States  would  benefit  from 
this  added  source  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment released  its  grip.  In  my  native 
Minnesota,  for  instance,  the  price  of 
cigarettes  was  raised  this  year  by  an 
additional  cent  a  pack,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly welcome  Federal  removal 
from  the  scene. 

FYom  the  standpoint  of  stimulating 
business,  the  auto  manufacturers  cer- 
tainly would  benefit  if  we  allowed  the  10 
percent  tax  to  fall  to  its  normal 
7  percent. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  injustice  is  in  the 
excise  taxes  on  telephone,  telegraph, 
and  related  communications  services. 
This  10-percent  tax  was  imposed  in  1941 
to  discourage  the  use  of  these  essential 
services  in  time  of  war  and  to  produce 
revenue  for  the  emergency  effort.  But 
the  effect  now  is  to  place  these  companies 
at  a  disadvantage  in  competing  for  busi- 
ness and  capital  by  discouraging  the 
pubUc  from  using  their  facilities.  It 
should  not  be  necessary  to  point  out  that 
telephone  service  is  a  necessity,  not  a 
luxury  like  some  of  the  other  items  in 
this  bill.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  household 
utility  subject  to  a  Federal  excise  tax. 
To  lump  it  together  with  cigarettes  and 
alcoholic  beverages  Is  a  gross  injustice. 
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The  tax  on  a  household  telephone  bill 
in  1  year  amounts  to  more  than  a 
whole  month's  average  bill.  This  money 
could  be  put  Into  circulation  to  spur 
the  economy,  and  would  enable  the  com- 
munications companies  to  expand  and 
create  jobs  by  encouraging  the  public 
to  use  their  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  another  look  at  this  bill  before  us 
today  and  not  to  pass  it  out  of  yearly 
habit,  but  to  give  it  long  and  proper 
consideration.  If  every  Item  in  this  bill 
Is  absolutely  necessary,  then  it  should  be 
incorporated  into  permanent  tax  revi- 
sion. It  makes  no  sense  to  talk  tax  re- 
duction on  the  one  hand  and  tax  increase 
on  the  other  without  an  overall  plan. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  on  the 
pending  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
listened  with  Interest  to  the  ^emarks  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Curtis  1.  and  his  most  illumi- 
nating discourse  on  H.R.  6755. 

In  the  hope  that  I  am  a  responsible 
Member  of  this  House  and  with  a  full 
understanding  that  if  this  Congress  con- 
tinues to  vote  Increased  appropriations 
then  necessary  revenues  must  be  pro- 
vided, It  Is  most  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
proper  decision  as  to  how  to  cast  a  vote 
on  this  mea.sure. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
from  the  very  beginning  of  this  session, 
I  for  one  have  consistently  voted  against 
excessive  Government  spending. 

It  Is  then  with  a  clear  conscience  that 
I  feel  justified  in  voting  against  this  bill. 
I  agree  with  my  colleague  from  Missouri 
that  a  yes  vote  for  this  bill  in  essence  Is 
voting  for  a  tax  Increase. 

The  administration  has  been  talking 
about  a  need  for  tax  reductions;  well,  I 
feel  this  is  an  opportunity  to  assist  the 
administration. 

Furthermore.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis  I  there 
Is  a  most  critical  moral  obligation  In- 
volved In  this  issue.  These  tax  measures 
we  are  discus.slng  today  are  tax  rates 
which  were  sold  to  the  American  people 
as  temporary  measures. 

I  should  like  to  ask  when  does  a  tem- 
porary measure  become  a  permanent 
measure?  How  much  longer  are  we  go- 
ing to  continue  to  kid  the  American  peo- 
ple? 

If  we  are  to  reduce  taxes  then  let  us 
first  reduce  some  of  these  so-called  tem- 
porary taxes.  Why  vote  to  cut  perma- 
nent taxes  later  In  this  session  and  at  the 
same  time  vote  today  to  extend  tempo- 
rary taxes. 

This  just  does  not  make  sense  to  me — 
it  seems  we  are  placing  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  I  agree  the  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  1964  is  already  seriously  out  of 
balance  and  I  suppose  there  will  be  those 
who  will  say  If  you  vote  against  this  bill 
you  will  throw  the  balance  further  out  of 
balance. 

In  answer  to  this  I  should  like  to  say  If 
we    cannot    defeat    appropriation    bills 


then  perhaps  if  we  defeat  this  bill  we  can 
slow  down  spending  by  shutting  off  rev 
enues. 

Because,  I  believe  the  defeat  of  this 
measure  will  help  the  small  taxpayer 

Because,  I  believe  the  defeat  of  this  bill 
will  help  release  money  for  the  expansion 
of  buslne.ss  and  Industry,  and  last  but 
not  least  the  moral  Issues  Involved  In  the 
matter  I  feel  compelled  to  vote  no. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  Feb- 
ruary  25,  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  ani 
nlversary  of  the  16th  amendment,  i 
made  some  remarks  which  In  retrospect 
have  some  bearing  on  H.R.  6755  which 
provides  a  1-year  extension  of  the  exist- 
ing corporate  normal  tax  rate  and  also 
of  certain  excise  tax  rates. 

I  said  this: 

When.  Mr  Speaker,  the  16th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  the  deter- 
rent to  buslnesa  and  industrial  expansion 
and  growth  by  killing  proJlt  Incentive  be- 
gan.  I  suggest  that  If  the  current  move- 
ment  to  repeal  the  16th  amendment  should 
prevail,  the  machinery  of  buslnesa  In  thU 
country  would  start  to  hum  and  emploj-ment 
would  Increase  as  never  before  In  the  lifetime 
of  any  of  us 

This  Statement  which  I  have  quoted 
along  with  some  other  similar  remarks 
were  interpreted.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  a 
possibly  not  too  attentive  representative 
of  the  press  to  mean  I  had  announced 
myself  for  the  repeal  of  the  Income  tax. 
In  fact,  since  then  I  frequently  see  my- 
self  listed  as  such.  The  trouble  Is  no  one 
has  read  the  text  of  that  speech  care- 
fully. But  be  that  as  it  may.  I  did  mean 
and  I  do  clearly  state  that  a  substantial 
cut  In  the  corporation  tax  would  stim- 
ulate busine.ss. 

President  Kennedy  has  stressed  the 
need  for  Immediate  tax  reduction,  yet  he 
only  proposes  a  cut  in  the  corporate  tax 
rate  from  52  to  50  percent  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1964  and  a  further  cut  to  47 
percent  for  the  calendar  year  1965. 

As  to  this  latter  proposal  In  my  judg- 
ment It  would  take  effect  too  late  and 
would  be  far  too  httle.  But  since  the 
administration  is  unwilling  to  reduce 
Government  expenditures  so  as  to  jus- 
tify a  tax  cut  I  can  see  why  it  would  fol- 
low a  too  little  and  too  late  policy. 

Congress.  I  certainly  hope,  will  take 
a  different  view  and  substantially  re- 
duce the  President's  tudget  of  expenses 
Already  the  House  has  made  some  major 
cuts  and  there  seems  to  be  a  reasonable 
basis  to  hope  that  a  net  cut  of  several 
billions  of  dollars  will  result. 

As  I  understand  the  full  year  effect 
of  disallowing  the  extension  of  the  tax 
rates  In  this  bill  is  $4.1  billion  of  which 
$2  3  billion  revenue  loss  would  result 
from  the  corporate  Income  tax.  If  this 
bin  passes  there  would  be  little  or  no 
prospect  of  any  Immediate  corporation 
tax  cut.  If  the  bill  is  defeated,  on  the 
other  hand,  any  loss  in  Government  rev- 
enue due  to  failure  to  extend  present 
excise  tax  rates  could  be  Incorporated  in 
a  subsequent  bill  reported  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  so  what  I  am 
talking  about  and  what  I  favor  is  a 
$2  3  billion  corporate  tax  cut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  similar  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  Korean  war  tem- 
porary normal  tax  rate  has  been  con- 
sidered  in  the  past  I  have  raised  the 


point  that  when  business  is  taxed  in  ex- 
cess of  50  percent,  business  in  effect  la 
more  than  50  percent  socialized.  I  have 
strongly  opposed  the  continuation  of  this 
temporary  emergency  rate  and  accord- 
ingly I  shall  vote  against  the  bill.  I 
hope  the  bill  will  be  defeated. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  making  a  study  of  the  entire  tax  pic- 
ture and  considering  tax  reforms  and 
other  complicated  tax  problems.  I  favor 
allowing  the  Korean  war  corporation 
taxes  to  expire  as  they  were  supposed  to 
expire  years  ago.  Defeat  of  this  bill  will 
give  business  a  big  boost  and  then  next 
let  us  consider  all  angles  to  the  tax  pic- 
ture in  one  omnibus  tax  reduction  and 
reform  bill.  The  52  percent  rate  for  a 
corporation  is  too  high.  I  hop>e,  Mr. 
Chairman.  H.R.  6755  does  not  pass. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  here  once  more  to  perform 
our  annual  function  of  extending  the 
taxes  which  were  imposed  to  raise  funds 
to  help  liquidate  expenses  incurred  by 
the  Korean  war.  This  matter  has  been 
brought  up  for  the  last  10  sessions  of 
Congress. 

I  know  a  lot  of  people  want  taxes  re- 
duced; all  of  us  do.  I  also  would  like 
to  see  taxes  reduced. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  special  mes- 
sage on  tax  reduction  and  reform  stated: 

Our  economy  Is  checkrelned  today  by  a 
war-born  tax  system  at  a  time  when  It  Is  far 
more  In  need  of  the  spur  than  the  bit. 

In  order  that  we  may  follow  this  line 
of  reaisoning  I  believe  that  the  first  step 
of  Congress  would  be  to  remove  the  ex- 
cise taxes  which  are  due  to  expire  on 
July  1,  1963.  This  Is  one  means  of  plac- 
ing additional  money  Into  hands  of  the 
ordinary  taxpayer.  The  removal  of  these 
wartime  excise  taxes  would  enable  the 
people  of  our  country  to  purchase  cer- 
tain goods  and  services  without  the  ad- 
ditional tax  rates  Imposed  on  them  by 
the  present  excise  tax  legislation. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  tax  reductions  re- 
sult in  Increased  business  profits  which 
gives  us  more  tax  revenue.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  elimination  of  taxes, 
no  matter  what  they  may  be,  gives  the 
people  of  our  country  additional  pur- 
chasing power  and  which  in  turn  stimu- 
lates all  phases  of  our  economy. 

Coming  from  the  State  of  Michigan, 
particularly  from  an  area  which  pro- 
duces the  largest  number  of  automobiles, 
I  am  greatly  concerned  with  the  manu- 
facturer's excise  tax  on  the  sales  price 
of  passenger  cars,  trucks,  parts  and  ac- 
cessories. If  this  Congress  permits,  and 
I  hope  it  does,  to  have  the  automobile 
taxes  revert  to  their  previous  levels,  I 
am  sure  that  the  automotive  industry  will 
continue  to  have  the  high  production 
which  it  presently  enjoys. 

I  rise  to  record  my  protest  against  the 
extension  of  the  10-percent  automobile 
manufacturer's  excise  tax.  As  you 
know,  this  discriminatory  tax  was  In- 
creased from  7  to  10  percent  in  Novem- 
ber 1951  and  was  added  only  as  a  tem- 
porary measure.  On  July  1,  1963,  It  will 
revert  to  7  percent  unless  the  House 
takes  affirmative  action  to  again  extend 
it  for  the  10th  time. 

To  be  sure,  the  need  for  revenue  still 
exists,  but  I  believe  that  there  are  other 


ways  which  are  more  eqiiltable  to  raise 
revenue  than  through  penalizing  the 
Nation's  No.  1  industry.  With  its  related 
industries,  the  automotlye  industry  em- 
ploys one  out  of  every  seven  workers  in 
the  United  States.  One  of  every  six 
businesses  is  in  the  automotive  field  and 
approximately  22  percent  of  all  retail 
sales  are  automotive. 

The  automobile,  in  our  present  state 
of  economy,  is  no  longer  a  luxury  but  a 
necessity,  and  it  is  shown  by  statistics 
that  in  many  cases,  one-car  families  of 
yesteryear  are  no"'  two-  and  three-car 
families.  The  only  justification  that  I 
can  see  for  the  continuance  of  taxes  on 
automobiles  is  the  cry  "that  we  need  the 
money." 

Many  other  luxury  items  which  are 
not  required  as  a  dally  necessity  to  life 
are  not  taxed  at  the  maximum  rates. 
However,  we  are  asked  to  extend  the  10- 
percent  automotive  excise  tax  for  an- 
other year. 

For  that  matter,  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  price  plays  a  leading  role  in  an  indi- 
vidual's decision  whether  he  should  buy 
an  automobile  or  any  other  item.  A  high 
price  may  discourage  a  man  who  wishes 
to  buy  a  new  car  but  a  lower  price  may  be 
an  incentive  to  him  to  purchase  one. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  recent  reports, 
that  the  average  annual  income  of  a  new 
car  buyer  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$7,500  to  $8,000.  These  persons  bear  the 
extra  burden  of  taxation  because  they 
find  it  necessary  to  use  their  cars  going 
to  and  from  work,  and  for  other  essential 
purposes  In  their  daily  life,  which  is  re- 
fiected  in  the  additional  tax  which  they 
must  pay  through  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional gasoline. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we,  as 
Members  of  Congress,  take  a  long  and 
closer  scrutiny  at  the  continued  exten- 
sion of  these  nuisance  taxes.  These 
taxes  are  a  source  of  irritation  as  well 
as  a  burden  to  our  businessmen.  Taxes 
of  this  nature  affect  the  taxpayers  in 
all  income  brackets.  I  know  that  the 
taxpaying  public  is  willing  to  withstand 
almost  anything;  however,  I  feel  that 
their  patience  has  reached  the  limit. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  automobile 
excise  tax  is  not  In  the  national  interest, 
and  I  urge  its  prompt  repeal. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course,  none  of  us  really  enjoys  asking 
the  Congress  to  reenact  these  excise 
taxes,  but  the  fiscal  state  of  the  country 
at  this  time  demands  that  we  take  this 
action.  There  are  some  of  these  taxes 
that  the  committee  should  take  another 
look  at.  at  the  earliest  practicable  mo- 
ment. 

The  excise  tax  on  communications 
which  w  as  originally  designed  to  discour- 
age the  use  of  an  essential  service  during 
wartime  as  well  as  to  help  raise  revenues 
for  the  war  effort  is  one  of  the  taxes  that 
should  command  our  attention.  This  is 
one  tax  which  if  it  is  taken  off  will  re- 
dound directly  to  the  benefit  of  the  cus- 
tomer. There  is  no  way  that  a  regulated 
company  can  raise  Its  rates  and  get  the 
benefit  of  a  tax  reduction  in  this  area. 

In  my  judgment,  the  time  has  long 
passed  when  there  should  be  any  dis- 
couragement of  the  use  of  communica- 
tions services,  particularly  now  when  the 


effort  of  Government  and  industry  is  to 
increase  the  overall  economic  growth  of 
the  coimtry. 

The  committee  has  from  time  to  time 
considered  the  repeal  of  these  taxes,  but 
in  every  instance  has  acceded  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Treasury  officials  to  continue 
the  tax  unchanged  because  of  the  unfa- 
vorable effect  of  reducing  revenues  upon 
the  Federal  budget.  Obviously,  there 
will  never  be  a  time  when  any  reduction 
of  revenues  will  be  acceptable  to  every- 
one. I  shall,  therefore,  propose  in  con- 
nection with  next  year's  bill,  and  I  be- 
lieve and  trust  the  proposal  will  meet 
the  approval  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  of  the  Treasury,  that  begin- 
ning next  year  we  reduce  the  10-percent 
tax  on  communications  1  percent  and 
that  proportionate  reductions  be  made 
each  year  thereafter  until  the  tax  is  en- 
tirely removed.  By  adopting  this  meth- 
od, the  impact  on  Federal  revenues  will 
be  minimal,  as  our  natural  growth  will 
increase  the  Government's  take  enough 
to  offset  a  1 -percent  reduction  in  the  tax. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  H.R.  6755  for  a  number  of 
reasons. 

This  legislation  extends  taxes  that 
were  originally  passed  during  the  Korean 
conflict  and  have  been  extended  on  a 
year  by  year  basis  since  the  termination 
of  that  conflict;  in  keeping  with  the 
promises  made  during  the  Congress 
which  imposed  these  taxes  we  should 
abolish  the  taxes  because  they  were  ex- 
cise taxes  and  not  supposed  to  extend 
beyond  the  Korean  war. 

If  we  have  to  depend  on  this  sort  of 
tax  for  revenue,  and  apparently  we 
would,  we  should  face  the  issue  and 
either  make  the  tax  permanent  or  abol- 
ish it.  In  any  event,  we  should  meet 
the  issue  head  on. 

For  many  years  now  I  have  tried  to 
accomplish  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on 
telephone  service.  This  is  the  only  pub- 
lic service  which  we  do  tax  and  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  have  this 
tax  on  service  exempted. 

TTils  tax  bill  came  in  under  closed  rule. 
All  tax  bills  have  been  coming  in  imder 
closed  rule  and  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
American  people  are  denied  the  right  of 
full  discussion  by  the  use  of  the  closed 
rule. 

For  these  reasons  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  tax  as  proposed. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend 
to  vote  against  this  bill  for  two  reasons: 

First.  The  legislative  history  of  this 
legislation  is  that  H.R.  6755  involves 
taxes  which  were  increased  at  the  time 
of  the  Korean  war  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  money  to  prosecute 
that  war.  The  Korean  war  has  been 
over  for  a  decade. 

Page  1  of  the  committee  report  No. 
370,  which  accompanies  H.R.  6755,  makes 
substantially  this  statement. 

Second.  If  it  is  necessary  to  retain  the 
present  high  rates  of  these  taxes  for  the 
operation  of  the  General  Government,  it 
then  would  seem  preferable  to  present 
legislation  to  make  such  taxes  perma- 
nent or  to  let  such  taxes  revert  to  pre- 
Korean  war  rates. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join  In  commending 
the  dlstinguisJied  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri for  his  excellent  economic  remarks. 
He  is  a  student  of  economics,  and  has 
been  a  valuable  member  of  the  commit- 
tee for  the  past  10 '2  years.  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  Tom  Cttrtis.  How- 
ever, I  shall  vote  contrary  to  him  today. 
I  will  vote  for  this  bill,  as  much  as  I 
would  Like  to  vote  against  it. 

I  will  tell  you  why  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  it  and  why  I  ui-ge  you  to  do  likewise. 

No.  1.  we  are  facing  an  $11  billion  def- 
icit in  fiscal  1964.  If  we  do  not  pass  this 
bUl,  you  add  $3  billion  to  that.  That  is 
the  first  reason.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, that  is  sufficient  reason. 

Our  committee  is  in  the  process  of  re- 
porting to  this  House  a  tax  bill.  Re- 
gardless of  what  many  people  are  saying, 
you  are  going  to  have  a  tax  bill.  We  will 
repKjrt  It  to  you.  I  can  speak  only  for 
myself,  but  I  think  I  know  something 
about  It.  We  wiU  report  a  tax  bill  to  you 
I  would  say  in  the  next  3  weeks.  If  it 
goes  on  as  it  is  now  it  will  be  a  good  tax 
bill  and  I  shall  support  it.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  oppose  it  If  a  lot  of  things  are 
put  into  it  I  think  should  not  be  put  Into 
it.  So  far  we  are  getting  along  well  with 
the  tax  bUl.  So  my  No.  1  reason  for  vot- 
ing for  the  bill  and  recommending  that 
you  vote  for  it  is  that  we  cannot  afford 
another  $4.2  billion  deficit  superimposed 
on  that  deficit. 

The  second  reason  is.  If  we  do  not  pass 
this  bill  today,  in  my  opinion  you  will 
not  have  any  tax  bill.  There  are  two 
reasons.  I  say  the  second  reason  is  that 
I  do  not  believe  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  will  report  a  bill  to  you  or  a 
general  tax  cut  if  this  bill  is  defeated. 
I  do  not  intend  to.  the  way  I  feel  about 
It.  If  I  had  my  way,  and  we  were  not 
going  to  report  to  you  a  tax  cut  bill — 
which  I  am  confident  we  will — and  as  I 
say.  I  am  speaking  only  for  myself,  but 

I  have  been  on  the  committee  now  10 '2 
years  and  I  think  I  know  a  little  some- 
thing about  it.  what  I  would  do  in  this 
bill:  I  would  let  the  corporate  rate  drop 
from  52  to  47  percent.  I  would  leave 
the  distilled  spirits  at  $10.50  a  gallon.  I 
would  leave  beer  at  $9  a  barrel.  I  would 
leave  the  wines  at  the  present  rate  of 

II  percent.  I  would  leave  cigarettes  at 
8  cents  a  pack  instead  of  reducing  that, 
and  I  smoke  them.  I  would  reduce  pas- 
senger cars  from  10  to  5  percent.  I 
would  reduce  automobile  parts  and  ac- 
cessories from  8  to  5  percent.  I  would 
cut  out  the  telephone  tax  entirely,  take 
the  tax  off  entirely.  And  I  would  take 
off  the  tax  on  transportation  of  persons 
by  air. 

You  may  say  I  have  certainly  torn  up 
the  bill.  Well,  I  have,  but  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  the  bill  exactly  as  It  is  for 
the  two  reasons  I  gave. 

As  an  individual  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, may  I  say  that  we  have  worked 
for  weeks  and  weeks  and  weeks  on  these 
tax  matters.  I  think  we  started  hear- 
ings the  second  week  in  January.  We 
have  heard  two  or  three  hundred  wit- 
nesses in  public  hearings,  the  best  econ- 
omists and  business  people  in  America. 
We  have  been  in  executive  session  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  for  8  or  10  weeks, 
something  of  the  kind,  and  we  have  3 
more  weeks  of  it.    I  say  we  are  going  to 


have  a  good  tax  bill.  I  am  going  to  make 
this  prediction,  still  speaking  personally, 
that  we  may  bring  you  a  tax  bill  here 
that  will  not  cost  you  a  dime. 

We  may  bring  you  a  tax  bill  here  that 
will  not  cost  a  bit  of  revenue.  In  fact, 
I  rather  think  we  wiU,  if  we  adopt  the 
right  kind  of  rate  schedule  and  the  right 
kind  of  phasing  and  timing,  and  some  ad- 
ditional revenue  measures  that  you  will 
hear  about  later.  We  can  well  bring  you 
a  tax  bill  in  the  nature  of  a  substantial 
tax  cut  with  a  new  rate  schedule  for  m- 
dividuals  and  corporations  that  will  not 
entail  any  revenue  loss.  Then  over  a 
period  of  2  or  3  years,  in  my  opinion,  it 
would  result  in  a  gain  of  revenue  of  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars.  That  is  the 
history  of  it.  When  Canada  cut  their 
individual  and  corporate  rates,  in  the 
very  first  year  they  collected  more  money 
than  they  did  under  the  old  rates.  That 
happened  just  a  few  years  ago. 

With  that,  my  colleagues,  I  will  con- 
clude, stating  again  that  I  shall  vote  for 
this  bill  and  I  hope  you  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  In  order  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  record  is  complete  with  ref- 
erence to  the  observation  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
DtROUNiANi  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  President's  statement  and  how  he 
was  going  to  have  his  way  of  getting  an- 
other vote  up  on  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act.  which  was  before  the  House  yester- 
day, to  me  it  is  rather  obvious  how  that 
can  be  done.  Probably,  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about  are  those  bills  that  have  al- 
ready been  introduced  both  in  the  House 
and  in  the  other  body  which  would  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  accelerated 
public  works  from  $900  million,  in  some 
bills,  to  $1,400  million,  a  portion  of  which 
is  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and.  there- 
fore, would  not  require  increased  use  of 
authorization.  So  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  about  how  it  is  going  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  simply  wanted  to  pick 
up  the  one  point  you  made,  that  if  this 
were  defeated,  this  would  be  the  end  of 
another  tax  bill.  It  may  be.  But  I  do 
not  think  so  because  the  bulk  of  the 
losses  in  this  bill.  Is  $2.4  billion,  which 
Is  a  5-percent  corporate  tax  cut.  which, 
of  course,  would  be  part  of  the  other 
bill.  So  I  think  we  would  be  talking 
about  the  $1.7  billion  of  excise  losses 
which  would  be  an  alternate  bill,  I  think. 
But  I  think  there  would  be  other  reasons, 
if  I  might  make  that  observation  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  agree  with  the 
gentleman  except  that  we  will  unques- 
tionably cut  corporate  rates  if  we  cut 
individual  rates. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  want  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man  from  Tennessee  if  he  would  not 


agree  with  me.  with  those  who  see  the 
possibility  of  some  degree  of  expenditure 
control,  or  greater  control  through  the 
vehicle  of  reducing  revenues,  that  prob- 
ably the  better  place  to  exercise  that  doc- 
trine Is  with  respect  to  a  proposal  that 
might  come  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  making  adjustments 
not  only  in  the  corporate  rates  but  ad- 
justments in  individual  rates  as  well 
rather  than  to  do  it  here  where  we  have 
a  few  selected  excise  taxes  plus  the  5 
percentage  points  of  corporate  tax. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  certainly  do.  With 
reference  to  tlie  excise  tax  on  cosmetics 
for  example— and  I  will  get  a  plug  in  for 
the  ladies  here — that  is  a  necessity  of 
life  and  I  would  not  want  to  repeal  the 
tax  on  liquor  and  let  the  ladies  still  have 
to  pay  the  tax  on  cosmetics.  That  would 
be  unfair,  discriminatory  and  highly 
unpopular. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  know  that  my  col- 
league does  not  want  to  put  me  in  the 
position  of  being  against  the  ladies,  but 
let  me  say  to  my  chairman,  that  the  dif- 
ference is  that  these  corporate  taxes 
that  we  are  talking  about  now  were  Im- 
posed temporarily.  We  have  this  moral 
issue  and.  certainly,  from  the  economic 
standpoint  we  should  cut  off  all  excises. 
I  agree.  But  these  were  considered  to- 
gether because  they  were  put  on  tem- 
porarily for  specific  purposes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  the  cosmetics 
tax  involves  a  moral  issue  too. 

Mr.  MILLS.  \Vill  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  yield  again  to  me? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  like  the  atten- 
tion of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  CtniTTsl.  I  am  sure  my 
friend  from  Missouri  would  agree  with 
me  that  if  we  are  reducing  taxes  for 
economic  reasons  there  might  be  some 
that  are  not  in  this  package. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Very  much  so. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Some  which  would  at- 
tract us  more  than  those  that  are  pres- 
ently here;  not  all  of  them,  but  some. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  agree,  but  we  have  got 
the  moral  issue  involved  in  this  particu- 
lar package. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain 1. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
once  again  I  rise  to  protest  against  that 
portion  of  this  bill  which  extends  for 
yet  another  year  the  automotive  excise 
taxes  on  passenger  cars,  parts,  and  ac- 
cessories and  to  voice  my  deep  concern 
about  our  tax  policies  that  arc  perpetuat- 
ing inequity  and.  In  my  judgment,  hold 
back  economic  growth  and  greater  em- 
ployment. 

The  extension  of  the  temporary 
Korean  war  taxes  has  become  an  annual 
exerci.se  to  which  we  devote  a  day  and 
then  forget  for  another  year.  Our  ac- 
tion reminds  me  of  the  hole  In  the  roof: 
it  cannot  be  patched  while  It  is  raining, 
and  when  the  sun  is  shining  there  Is 
no  need  to  fix  it.     We  cannot  let  go  of 
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the  money  when  we  need  It  so  badly  to 
finance  the  Federal  Government  and 
when  business  and  production  are  good. 
It  is  said  there  is  no  need  to  reduce  taxes. 

As  usual,  as  part  of  this  annual  rou- 
tine, we  have  another  closed  rule  pro- 
hibiting any  amendment  which  would 
permit  the  House  to  work  its  will  with 
respect  to  the  application  of  the  Individ- 
ual taxes  that  this  bill  is  extending  on 
a  take-it-or-leave-lt  basis.  And  also,  as 
in  past  years,  we  find  tobacco,  corpora- 
tions, automobiles,  travel,  liquor,  beer, 
and  wine  all  in  the  same  tax  barrel. 

But  if,  over  the  years,  extending  these 
temporary  taxes  has  become  a  routine 
matter,  the  climate  in  which  we  are  con- 
sidering the  Tax  Rate  Extension  Act  of 
1963  Is  a  bit  different  from  what  It  was 
when  we  passed  the  Tax  Rate  Extension 
Act  of  1962.  This  year,  the  legislative 
environment  Is  even  more  clouded  with 
inconsistencies  than  before.  There  is 
more  concern  today  about  stimulating 
the  economy,  about  tax  reduction;  yes. 
and  about  tax  reform.  You  will  recall 
that  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
the  President  said : 

It  Is  increasingly  clear  that  our  obsolete 
tax  system  exerts  too  heavy  a  drag  on  private 
purchasing  power,  profits,  and  employment 
[and)  now  checks  growth. 

You  will  also  remember  that  in  his 
message  he  called  for  tax  cuts  of  $13 ''2 
billion  to  stimulate  economic  growth. 
But  just  3  days  later,  in  sending  the 
budget  to  Congress,  the  administration 
asked  that  the  discriminatory  iO-percent 
temporary  wartime  excise  tax  on  auto- 
mobiles be  extended  for  another  year. 
Thus  the  administration  is  asking  for 
tax  cuts  to  spur  the  economy  and  simul- 
taneously requesting  the  extension  of  a 
tax  specifically  designed  to  curtail  pro- 
duction. This  reasoning  is  beyond  my 
comprehension.  It  Is  Inconsistent  for  us 
to  talk  on  one  hand  of  our  support  of 
economic  growth  while  on  the  other 
hand  we  continue  repressive  taxation 
through  the  annual  extension  of  the  au- 
tomobile excise  tax.  To  translate  such 
an  inconsistency  Into  our  jargon  today 
I  would  say  that  we  are  In  the  middle 
of  the  countdown  in  a  concerted  effort 
to  send  our  economy  soaring — and  now 
Just  before  blast  off — we  are  giving  the 
Signal  to  fire  the  retrorockets  while  we 
are  still  on  the  pad.  How  can  we  go  for- 
ward and  backward  at  the  same  time? 
If  we  are  asked  to  cut  taxes  to  perk  up 
economic  growth,  how  can  we  in  reason, 
respond  by  extending  and  Increasing  se- 
lective taxes  on  our  most  important 
manufacturing  community? 

As  you  perhaps  know,  this  tax  was  In- 
creased to  10  percent  in  November  1951 
as  a  temporary  measure  and  has  been 
extended  annually  since  1954.  If  we  do 
not  extend  It  again  today,  it  will,  under 
present  law,  revert  to  7  percent  on  June 
30.  As  the  minority  views  so  logically 
point  out  on  page  15  of  the  report: 

Expiration  of  tax  rate  increases  Imposed 
temporarily  for  2  years  to  meet  a  specific 
crisis  cannot  be  properly  referred  to  as  tax 
reduction.  Quite  the  contrary,  any  bUl  to 
continue  these  temporary  rate  increases  can 
only  be  regarded  as  bills  to  increase  taxes. 
If  Congress  doe«  nothing  the  temp>orary  in- 
creases expire  as  they  were  planred  and 
promised,  and  the  regular  tax  rates  go  into 
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effect  again.  Any  action  the  Congren  take* 
la  action  to  Increaae  the  normal  tax  rates. 
60  the  blU  before  the  House  1b  a  tax  Increase 
bill,  make  no  mistake  about  it,  Just  as  the 
10  bills  which  preceded  It  to  continue  the 
Korean  wartime  rates  for  Just  another  year 
were  tax  Increase  bills. 

May  I  remind  those  who  are  looking 
for  congressional  action  to  stimulate  our 
economy,  that  the  original  purpose  in  in- 
creasing the  automotive  tax  from  7  to 
10  percent  in  1951  was  to  divert  our  in- 
dustrial capacity  from  the  production  of 
passenger  automobiles  to  the  needs  of  our 
war  effort.  It  was  the  express  Intent  to 
discourage  demand  and  depress  sales  by 
increasing  excise  taxes. 

I  would  like  to  outline  briefly  for  the 
record  the  history  of  the  Federal  tax 
rates  on  new  passenger  automobiles  from 
1917  to  date; 

Excise    tax   rate   on    manufacturer's   selling 
price 

Effective  date:  Percent 

Oct.  4,  1917 3 

Feb.  25,  1919 5 

Mar.  28,  1926 3 

May  29,  1928 

June  21.  1932 3 

July  1.  1940 31^ 

Oct.  1,  1941 7 

Nov.  1,  1951,  to  date.- 10 

But  while  the  10  percent  auto  excise 
tax  has  remained  unchanged  since  the 
Korean  war.  Congress  has  since  that 
time  reduced  or  repealed  numerous 
other  so-called  temporary  taxes.  In 
1954,  we  reduced  excise  taxes  on  refrig- 
erators, electric  gas  and  oil  appliances, 
jewelry,  cameras,  sporting  goods,  local 
telephone  service,  and  many  other  items 
including  general  admission  taxes.  In 
1958,  we  repealed  the  excise  taxes  on 
transportation  of  freight  and  the  move- 
ment of  oil  by  plpehne. 

Last  year,  we  repealed  the  10-percent 
tax  on  rail  and  bus  fares  and  reduced 
the  10-percent  tax  on  air  travel  to  5  per- 
cent. The  automobile  is  the  principal 
consumer  durable  which  is  still  subject 
to  tax  at  its  wartime  rates.  Twelve 
years  will  soon  have  elapsed  since  the 
current  10-percent  rate  was  first  im- 
posed and  22  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  rate  was  increased  from  3'/2  to  7 
percent  to  meet  the  needs  of  World  War 
II.  The  time  is  long  overdue  for  a  re- 
duction in  the  wartime  automotive  ex- 
cise taxes  and  rather  than  extending 
these  rates  for  yet  another  year,  today 
we  should  be  reducing  them.  As  the 
minority  views  of  the  report  point  out: 

There  Is  a  moral  obligation  to  remove  tax 
rates  which  were  sold  to  the  people  and  to 
the  Congress  as  temporary  tax  rates  before 
the  Congress  can  justifiably  consider  reduc- 
ing rates  which  are  part  of  our  permanent 
tax  laws. 

Let  me  turn  briefly  to  one  of  the  most 
frequent  arguments  I  hear  against  the 
reduction  or  repeal  of  this  tax  and  that 
is  what  I  call  the  good  year  argument. 
After  all,  some  say,  aren't  automobile 
sales  breaking  records  this  year?  I 
would  like  to  meet  this  head  on.  Yes,  it 
is  true,  and  we  should  all  be  glad  it  is. 
automobiles  are  having  a  splendid  year. 
In  fact,  this  year  is  better  than  Isist  smd 
that  was  the  best  year  since  the  alltime 
record  of  1955.  But  let  us  look  just  a 
little  beyond  gross  sales  and  see  what 
this  has  meant  to  our  economy,  for  the 


Congress  is  deeply  concerned  with  un- 
employment and  its  economic  and  social 
consequences.  Yes,  automobiles  have 
had  a  good  year,  and  you  should  know 
what  this  has  done  to  eliminate  unem- 
ployment. I  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  designate  the  largest  automo- 
bile producing  centers  in  the  Nation  and 
compare  unemployment  today  with  un- 
employment 2  years  ago.  Here  are  tlie 
statistical  facts  the  Secretary  furnished. 

Total  unemployment  rate  for  major  automo- 
bile manufacturing  areas,  March  1961  and 
March  1963 


Vnemploy- 
1  .eut  rate 


March 
1U61 


Trfnton,  N.J 

C'hkago.  Ill - 

AllontovMi-Bethlebein-Easton, 

l>a 

Indiiinapolis,  Ind 

I'lttsbursh,  Pa 

Uirminghnin,  AJa 

(\inton,  Ohio 

Toledo.  Ohio 

Akron,  Ohio. 

Younp.'^town,  Ohio.. 

ri<v(>l;ind,  Ohio 

Huntington-Ashland,  W.  Va.- 

Ky 

Kfnosh.i,  A\  is.. 

lx)riin-Klvria,  Ohio 

iJetroit,  Mich 

Lansing,  Miih 

Flint,  MUh 


U.S.  average. 


8.2 
6.8 

&6 
^3 

12.7 
8.7 

11.6 
9.9 
9.3 

11.8 
0.0 

15.0 
8.7 
12.0 
IS.  2 
14.8 
23.3 


7.7 


March 
19G3 


Percciil 
drop 


6.5 
8.0 

6.8 
4.3 
9.4 
6.4 

7.8 
6.0 
fi.3 
7.8 

e.6 

10.8 
3.5 
6.0 
6.0 
3.7 
2.9 


6.3 


1.7 

L8 

1.8 
2.0 
3.3 
8.3 
3.8 
3.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.1 

4.2 

6.2 

6.0 

9.2 

11.1 

20.4 


1.4 


Here  we  have  a  definite  example  of  how 
automobile  sales  and  production  have 
spurred  activity  for  the  Nation's  great- 
est economic  community.  Where  I  come 
from  everyone  is  happy  to  have  smoke 
coming  from  our  factory  chimneys.  Our 
people  want  to  work.  They  are  glad  to 
work.  Last  year  was  a  good  year.  This 
is  a  good  year.  But  what  about  next 
year?  Can  next  year  always  be  better 
than  last?  Will  production  fall  off? 
And  if  it  does,  what  will  it  mean  to  our 
national  economy?  The  question  is 
whether  we  are  willing  to  surrender  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  tax  revenue 
in  an  effort  to  insure  a  high  sales  level 
and  permit  our  economy  to  operate  more 
freely  or  whether  we  are  going  to  insist 
on  keeping  this  emergency  brake  on,  and 
then  appropriate  more  funds  to  help 
mitigate  the  misery  caused  by  our  insist- 
ence to  continue  a  depressive  discrimi- 
natory tax.  And  when  I  speak  of  this 
tax  as  an  emergency  brake  that  is 
exactly  what  this  tax  is,  a  brake  that 
Congress  applied  for  a  specific  emer- 
gency. Sure  it  might  mean  the  loss  of 
some  revenue ;  the  committee  report  esti- 
mates the  loss  to  be  about  $450  million 
if  we  refuse  to  extend  this  tax.  But 
think  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  we 
have  authorized  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation, job  retraining,  pump  priming 
public  work  projects,  for  area  redevel- 
opment projects,  and  now  we  are  talking 
about  another  CCC  program,  to  help 
relieve  unemployment?  What  is  wrong 
with  encouraging  jobs?  Is  it  not  time 
we  try  to  find  and  treat  the  cause  of 
unemployment  rather  than  to  wait  to 
deal  with  the  effects  of  unemployment? 
It  is  fundamental  that  if  prices  are  re- 
duced, demand  will  be  increased.  Any 
page  of  any  newspaper  in  the  country 
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will  tell  you  this.  If  cars  are  cheaper 
more  will  be  sold  and  more  wiU  be  made. 
This  will  have  a  ripple  effect  throughout 
the  entire  economy. 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  again  of 
the  vital  relationship  of  the  automobile 
to  the  rest  of  our  economy. 

Automobile  production  utilizes  19  per- 
cent of  all  steel.  61  percent  of  all  rubber. 
32  percent  of  all  zinc.  13  percent  of  all 
aluminum.  49  percent  of  all  lead,  and 
58  percent  of  all  upholstery  leather  sold 
in  the  United  States. 

One  business  in  every  six  is  automo- 
tive. 

One  of  every  five  retail  dollars  is  spent 
for  automotive  products. 

That  11,600.000  people — 1  of  every  7 
workers — are  employed  in  highway 
transport  industries. 

That  74  percent  of  U.S.  families  own 
automobiles. 

That  41  million  persons  rely  daily  on 
automobiles  to  get  to  work. 

Before  concluding  may  I  direct  atten- 
tion to  Just  how  much  it  would  cost  to 
let  this  temporary  tax  expire.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  states  that  we 
would  lose  $430  million  in  revenue.  The 
estimate  in  the  committee  report  is  a 
little  higher — about  $450  million.  But 
this  would  not  all  be  lost.  This  amount 
would  be  freed  for  other  purposes  and 
flow  in  the  channels  of  our  economy 
rather  than  be  siphoned  off  and  sent  to 
the  Treasury.  The  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  recently 
pointed  out  that  the  best  estimates  pre- 
sented to  that  committee  were  to  the 
effect  that  the  gross  national  product 
would  be  increased  from  three  to  four 
times  the  amount  of  any  t."x  cut.  This 
is  called  the  multiplier  effect.  Applying 
this  principle,  if  we  did  not  extend  the 
auto  excise  tax.  the  resultant  increase  in 
the  gross  national  product  would  be  from 
$1.35  to  $1.8  billion.  With  taxes  on  this 
increase  estimated  at  $270  to  $360  mil- 
lion, it  means  that  the  estimated  real 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  Treasury  would  be 
from  $90  to  $180  million.  To  me  this  is 
a  small  price  to  correct  a  lonsrstanding 
tax  inequity  an(i»at  the  same  time  stim- 
ulate businesa'lor  taking  the  emergency 
brake  off  the  largest  manufacturing  op- 
eration in  our  country. 

For  years  I  have  voted  against  the  ex- 
tension of  the  taxes  contained  in  this 
bill,  but  with  the  qualification  that  my 
opposition  did  not  apply  to  the  taxes 
imposed  on  corporations,  tobacco,  beer, 
wine,  and  liquor.  However,  in  view  of 
the  urgings  of  the  President  for  tax  relief 
to  promote  economic  growth,  I  submit 
that  we  have  now  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide the  impetus  needed  to  trigger  eco- 
nomic growth  and  expansion.  In  addi- 
tion, we  should  have  no  reservations 
about  relinquishing  the  tax  on  tobacco 
and  liquor,  for.  as  the  minority  views  so 
well  point  out,  these  tax  sources  could 
promptly  be  used  by  the  States  to  finance 
a  great  variety  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental activities — aid  to  education, 
for  example.  In  my  judgment  there  is 
no  jiistification  for  extending  any  of  the 
temporary  taxes  contained  in  this  bill. 

Being  realistic,  and  mindful  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Congress  in  extending  these 
taxes  in  prior  years,  I  say  to  my  col- 


leagues if  we  are  to  insist  on  retaining 
our  excise  taxes  in  their  present  form, 
it  Is  time  we  have  the  courage  to  treat 
all  manufacturing  equally  by  enacting  a 

general  manufacturing  excise  tax  which 
would  fairly  and  equitably  distribute  tlie 
tax  burden  on  all  manufactured  products 
rather  than  singling  out  the  automobile 
to  pull  the  bulk  of  the  excise  tax  load. 
This  would  broaden  the  tax  base  beyond 
automotive  products,  permit  a  much 
lower  tax  rate,  and  provide  greater  sta- 
bility in  annual  revenues.  It  is  my  hope 
that  my  colleagues  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  who  are  now  consider- 
ing tax  reforms  will  give  this  their 
thoughtful  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  reconcile  the 
extension  of  this  tax  with  the  President's 
urgings  for  tax  reduction.  If  tax  reduc- 
tion is  to  be  a  tool  to  spur  our  economy. 
to  create  jobs,  to  encourage  investment, 
then  here  is  a  chance  today  for  us  to  give 
the  President  what  he  has  been  asking 
for. 

I  urge  you  to  join  me  in  opposing  the 
extension  of  all  of  these  taxes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  McCloryI. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
debates  on  H.R.  6755  to  extend  various 
excise  taxes  demonstrate  the  need  for 
Increased  budgetary  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  These  hap- 
hazard efforts  to  manage  the  great  fiscal 
business  of  the  United  States  without 
any  correlation  of  expenditures  with  rev- 
enues and  without  balancing  outgo  with 
anticipated  income  result  in  reducing 
the  authority  of  the  Congress  under  our 
system. 

Legislation  to  create  a  Joint  Legisla- 
tive Budget  Committee  such  as  in  H.R. 
3964  would  provide  useful  machinery  for 
a  return  to  the  Congress  of  its  consti- 
tutional authority  and  responsibility  over 
governmental  fiscal  policy. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  en- 
able the  Congress  to  review  and  revise 
fully  the  executive  budget  and  to  gage 
priorities  in  proposed  expenditures.  In 
addition,  the  Congress  would  be  enabled 
by  this  legislation  to  establish  a  maxi- 
mum figure  above  which  executive 
spending  would  not  be  permitted. 

The  existing  practice  of  considering 
appropriation  bills  indeE>endently  of  each 
other  and  without  regard  to  revenues  is 
disastrous  to  our  Federal  economy  and 
solvency. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  SchneebeliI. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
June  12,  I  introduced  a  bill — H.R.  7007 — 
to  amend  section  151  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  equalize  the  per- 
sonal income  tax  exemption  allowed  for 
those  who  have  attained  age  65  or  are 
blind. 

Under  existing  law,  an  additional  $600 
personal  exemption  is  provided  for  a  tax- 
payer, or  his  spouse,  who  is  age  65  or 
is  blind.  However,  the  taxpayer  who  pro- 
vides full  support  for  a  parent  age  65, 
or  a  blind  parent,  is  not  allowed  the 
additional  exemption.  This  is  manifestly 
inequitable. 


Under  my  bill,  an  additional  exemo. 
tion  will  be  allowed  for  those  over  aee 
65,  or  blind,  both  in  the  case  of  their 
own  returns  If  they  have  taxable  in- 
come,  and  in  the  case  of  the  returns 
of  other  taxpayers  where  they  do  not 
have  taxable  income  and  are  dependent 
upon   those  taxpayers   for  support. 

In  providing  for  an  additional  exemp- 
tion for  those  taxpayers  and  their 
spouses  who  are  over  65.  or  blind  the 
Congress  recognized  the  additional  finan- 
cial needs  of  the  aged  and  the  blind 
Those  needs  must  be  fulfilled  regard- 
less of  whether  the  elderly  person  has  a 
separate  income  or  whether  the  support 
must  be  provided  by  others. 

The  taxpayer  who  supports  an  elderly 
parent  must  provide  for  such  support 
from  a  single  source  of  earnings.  Where 
the  elderly  person,  or  the  blind,  has  his 
own  separate  income,  the  burden  on  the 
family  will  not  fall  as  heavily  as  in  the 
case  of  a  taxpayer  who  might  be  pro- 
viding the  income  for  the  sole  support 
of  an  elderly  or  blind  parent.  Therefore, 
it  would  .seem  that  justice  would  require 
granting  the  additional  $600  exemption 
where  the  elderly  or  blind  are  dependents 
of  a  taxpayer  who  does  not  happen  to  be 
their  spouse.  My  bill  will  accomplish 
this. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  KnoxI. 

Mr  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  discussion  lately 
about  the  need  to  improve  the  economic 
growth  rate  of  our  country.  We  have 
also  been  hearing  much  from  spokesmen 
of  the  administration  promising  a  tax  re- 
duction. In  this  legislation  before  the 
Committee  today  this  same  administra- 
tion is  seeking  to  raise  taxes;  and  even 
more  confusing  and  discouraging  Is  the 
fact  we  are  asked  to  raise  taxes  in  an 
area  that  is  certain  to  have  a  direct  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  economy  and  its 
growth  potential. 

Proponents  of  this  measure  would  ob- 
scure the  tax  Increasing  aspects  of  the 
bill  by  terming  it  a  mere  extension  of  tax 
rates.  In  truth,  it  is  a  bill  to  raise  taxes, 
for  if  we  take  no  action  these  taxes  would 
be  reduced  automatically.  Thus,  if  we 
pass  this  bill,  we  will  be  adding  a  tax 
burden  to  our  citizens  through  higher 
taxes  than  would  otherwise  apply. 

Proponents  of  this  measure  have  also 
indicated  that  these  taxes  are  for  just 
1  more  year  and  may  even  be  reduced 
when  and  if  the  major  tax  package  now 
in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
takes  effect.  If  this  prospect  exists,  why 
create  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  of 
this  tax  rate  increase?  This  is  not  only 
bad  tax  policy,  but  it  is  a  clear  breach 
of  faith  with  the  American  people.  Year 
after  year  we  have  continued  these  so- 
called  temporary  wartime  taxes  by  mis- 
leading our  constituents  into  believing 
they  would  be  removed  after  Just  1  more 
year  On  both  this  measure  and  the 
debt  ceiling  legislation  we  continue  to 
apply  the  label  of  "temporary  "  and  yet 
give  virtually  permanent  effect  to  high 
taxes  and  high  debt.  By  now  I  would 
think  the  American  people  must  feel  like 
the  loyal  fans  of  a  losing  ball  club  who 
are  told  by  its  coaches,  "Walt  till  next 
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year."  and  next  year  never  seems  to 
come.  And  now,  after  putting  up  with 
this  for  so  long,  these  same  patient  peo- 
ple are  seeing  the  ball  club  being  moved 
away  through  the  administration  prom- 
ises for  tax  cuts  in  other  areas.  It 
seems  to  me  much  as  It  would  to  the 
long-suffering  fans  of  a  losing  ball  club 
that  we  ought  to  consider  carefully  our 
promises  in  this  area  before  giving  tax 
relief  elsewhere. 

The  fact  that  we  are  being  asked  to 
raise  these  taxes  Instead  of  letting  them 
lapse  as  we  promised  is  bad  enough.  It 
Is  much  worse  when,  as  is  the  fact  here, 
the  taxes  in  question  were  designed  for 
and  have  had  the  proven  effect  of  acting 
as  a  depressant  on  our  economy.  These 
taxes  when  effected  during  the  Korean 
war.  were  planned  not  only  to  raise 
revenue,  but  also  to  discoui'age  mass 
consumer  buying  of  many  products. 
And  they  have  had  precisely  that  effect. 
This  was  not  fully  realized  until  the  late 
1950's  when  our  economic  growth  rate 
began  to  slow  up.  but  it  has  had  a  direct 
effect  in  retarding  this  Nation's  growth 
in  recent  years.  Yet  this  administration, 
while  nominally  pledged  to  get  this 
country  moving  again  comes  here  today 
and  asks  us  to  enact  a  measure  that  will 
impede  If  not  actually  reverse  the  cur- 
rent upward  trend  of  the  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity — hesitant  though  It  may 
be.  This  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to  many 
others,  appears  Inconsistent  and  illogi- 
cal. Here  we  have  a  chance,  by  not  in- 
creasing these  taxes  to  give  a  great  shot 
In  the  arm  to  our  economy.  This  boost 
would  not  involve  economic  gimmickery. 
It  would  have  Immediate  effect  of  sub- 
stantial benefit.  It  would  spur  both  con- 
sumer spending  and  corporate  Invest- 
ment and  expansion,  and  It  would  give 
tax  relief  to  virtually  all  segments  of 
our  economy.  Yet  we  are  being  asked  by 
this  administration,  at  a  time  when  our 
economy  may  be  reaching  a  make-or- 
break  point  in  its  upward  turn,  to  take 
the  deliberate  step  of  putting  on  the 
brakes  and  feeding  a  proven  depressant 
back  into  the  economic  mainstream  for 
1  more  year.  We  have  heard  much  talk 
of  this  being  a  do-nothing  Congress  to 
date.  Yet  here  we  have  a  chance  to  ac- 
complish something  by  doing  nothing 
and  we  are  suddenly  asked  to  get  mov- 
ing. If  we  pass  this  bill  we  will  be  mov- 
ing all  right — backward  and  downhill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  now  examine 
some  of  the  specific  provisions  of  this  tax 
increase  bill.  We  are  once  again  being 
asked  to  raise  the  corporate  normal  tax 
rate  from  25  to  30  percent,  and  thus  the 
maximum  rate  on  corporate  Income 
would  be  52  percent  Instead  of  47  per- 
cent. It  has  long  been  argued  by  many 
Members  of  this  body,  myself  included, 
and  It  Is  now  conceded  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  others,  that  this  high  rate  of 
corporate  taxation  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  contribut- 
ing factor  to  the  retardation  in  economic 
expansion.  It  has  forced  many  corpo- 
rations to  cut  back  employment,  limit  ex- 
pansion, and  continue  to  operate  obso- 
lete equipment  leading  to  lack  of  ability 
to  compete  in  the  marketplace.  A  great 
deal  of  the  unused  plant  capacity  and 
high  permanent  unemployment  in  this 


country  can  be  traced  directly  to  this 
high  corporate  tax  rate  which  discour- 
ages and  inhibits  expansion  of  Job  creat- 
ing and  Job  maintaining  investment  on 
the  part  of  this  Nation's  business. 

Further,  this  normal  tax  burden  falls 
on  all  corporations,  unlike  the  surtax 
burden  which  applies  only  to  larger  ones. 
Thus  this  tax  rate,  if  we  let  it  lapse, 
would  have  a  maximum  breadth  and 
depth  of  economic  effect  and  could 
doubtless  do  a  great  deal  to  cure  the  high 
unemployment  rate  and  the  unsatisfac- 
tory growth  rate  of  the  countiy.  Instead 
we  are  told  to  wait  until  some  future 
unspecified  date  when  a  major  tax  pack- 
age may  be  brought  forth  before  doing 
anything  about  the  corporate  tax  rate. 
If  we  follow  this  counsel  we  are  making 
the  opportunity  to  boost  this  Nation's 
economy  wait  upon  the  vmcertainties  of 
politics,  when  by  simply  doing  nothing, 
we  could  effectuate  a  great  spur  to  the 
economy.  It  Just  does  not  make  sense. 
If  this  cut  in  corporate  tax  rates  Is 
needed,  as  we  have  been  told  by  the  ad- 
ministration, why  not  effectuate  it  now? 

We  have  seen  a  somewhat  encouraging 
upturn  in  our  economy  recently.  Yet, 
and  this  Is  vitally  imjwrtant,  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  a  critical  point. 
Either  the  economy  will  move  upward,  or 
it  will  falter  and  perhaps  slide  back. 
We  have  an  opportunity  now  to  virtually 
guarantee  a  strong  upsurge  by  doing 
nothing  by  Just  letting  the  presently 
scheduled  tax  reduction  occur.  By  the 
time  we  get  around  to  taking  any  posi- 
tive action,  it  could  well  be  too  late. 
Don't  misunderstand  me,  I  am  not  cry- 
ing gloom  and  doom.  All  I  am  saying  is 
that  we  do  have  an  opportunity  at  this 
time  to  follow  a  positive  policy  to 
strengthen  and  continue  the  upward 
move  of  our  economy,  and  I  am  opposed 
to  action  that  would  miss  this  chance 
and  depend  on  the  uncertainties  of  ac- 
tions that  may  or  may  not  be  taken 
later. 

Of  particular  concern  to  the  people  of 
my  district  and  the  State  of  Michigan 
is  the  proposed  increase  once  again  of 
the  excise  taxes  on  passenger  cars  and 
automotive  parts.  This  Is  perhaps  the 
most  odious  and  nonsensical  part  of  this 
bill.  I  speak  as  a  representative  of  the 
people  of  Michigan,  and  what  I  have  to 
say  applies  on  a  nationwide  basis.  The 
automotive  industry  is  a  bellweather  of 
our  economy.  This  has  been  shown 
time  and  time  again.  When  the  car 
business  is  hurting,  the  Nation's  economy 
hurts,  too.  And  when,  as  is  now  the 
case,  the  automobile  business  is  staging 
a  recovery  it  has  nationwide  effect. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  are  aware  that 
the  current  upswing  in  the  automotive 
industry  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  current  rise  in  the  Nation's  economy. 
This  is  a  natural  result  when  you  con- 
sider some  of  the  following  facts.  This 
Industry  provides  over  6  million  jobs  in 
the  production,  distribution,  and  service 
of  its  products  and  constitutes  some  10 
percent  of  the  Nation's  gross  national 
product.  It  consumes  over  21  percent  of 
all  steel,  62  percent  of  all  rubber,  11  per- 
cent of  all  aluminum,  47  percent  of  all 
lead,  and  35  percent  of  all  zinc  used  ta 
this  country.    It  consumes  vast  amounts 


of  textiles  and  electrical  products.  One 
business  in  every  six  In  the  country  Is 
dependent  on  this  industry.  The  auto- 
mobile today  is  a  virtual  necessity  to 
the  American  family.  Much  of  the 
growth  of  this  country,  economically  and 
in  many  other  ways,  can  be  traced  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  to  advances  In  the 
automobile  Industry.  Thus  the  adverse 
effects  of  the  automotive  excise  taxes  are 
widespread  and  of  major  Importance. 
Yet  this  is  the  only  major  consumer  du- 
rable that  still  remains  subject  to  the 
special  wartime  rates  we  are  concerned 
with  here  today.  This  special  tax 
amounts  to  over  a  half  billion  dollars  a 
year.  And  its  effect  is  bom  by  the  little 
man,  by  the  consumer,  and  is  felt  directly 
and  Indirectly  on  a  huge  scale  nation- 
wide. 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  when 
this  tax  should  have  been  allowed  to  die 
and  be  buried.  We  have  witnessed  re- 
cently a  heartening  recovery  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  Think  for  a  moment 
what  this  means  to  your  hometown. 
Even  if,  as  is  likely  the  case,  cars  may  not 
be  manufactured  in  your  district,  think 
of  how  many  businesses  are  dependent 
on  the  use  and  service  of  automobiles. 
Think  of  how  many  jobs  are  directly  in- 
volved in  these  businesses.  And  then 
think  of  how  many  more  are  in  turn  de- 
pendent on  the  health  of  those  businesses 
for  their  own  economic  survival  and 
health.  Yet,  today  you  are  asked  to  once 
again  increase  this  excise  tax  on  passen- 
ger cars  and  automotive  parts.  You  are 
asked  to  discourage  and  blunt  this  re- 
cent upswing  in  the  automotive  industry. 
You  are  asked  to  take  this  action  when 
by  doing  nothing  you  could  contribute 
this  economic  benefit  to  all  those  busi- 
nesses and  Jobholders  to  which  I  just 
referred.  Viewed  in  this  light,  H.R.  6755 
does  not  make  much  sense,  does  It?  We 
have  heard  so  often  the  argument  that 
consiuner  spending  must  be  given  prior- 
ity in  tax  policies  aimed  at  economic 
growth.  Yet,  here  we  have  a  chance  to 
bolster  the  purchasing  power  of  the  con- 
sumer in  a  vital  Industry  and  you  are 
asked  to  extend  once  again  this  illogical, 
so-called  temporary  wartime  tax  de- 
pressant. 

There  are  doubtless,  as  the  minority 
report  points  out,  many  Members  who 
would  hesitate  to  vote  against  this  bill 
because  of  the  alcohol  and  cigarette  taxes 
involved.  Nonetheless,  may  I  again  em- 
phasize that  on  the  State  level,  taxation 
of  these  products  provides  a  great  deal 
of  revenue  used  for  essential  govern- 
ment functions.  Undoubtedly,  were 
these  taxes  allowed  to  lapse,  many  States 
would  fill  the  gap  in  order  to  gain  needed 
revenue  for  their  school  systems  and 
other  services.  For  these  reasons  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  vote  against  raising  these 
taxes  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  bill  clearly  points  out 
the  inconsistencies  in  the  current  posi- 
tion of  the  administration.  Indeed,  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  it  almost  seems  to 
prove  that  the  administration  is  suffer- 
ing from  some  strange  economic  and  fis- 
cal schizophrenia.  Here  we  have  an  op- 
portunity, with  minimal  revenue  loss 
and  no  economic  gimmickery,  to  give  a 
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badly  needed  shot  In  the  arm  to  our 
economy.  It  would  apply  both  to  con- 
sumer spending  and  business  investment 
and  would  have  a  maximum  nationwide 
effect  of  great  significance.  And  we  can 
achieve  these  results  by  doing  nothing; 
by  simply  letting  these  taxes  die  as  we 
have  long  promised.  I  think  it  is  In- 
cumbent on  us  to  do  just  that,  not  only 
for  the  vastly  beneficial  economic  results, 
but  as  a  matter  of  keeping  faith  with 
our  constituents.  I  invite  each  Mem- 
ber to  exercise  good  sense  and  good  faith 
by  voting  against  H.R.  6755. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  legislation  before  us  today  principal- 
ly because  of  the  fundamental  thm-s 
that  are  involved.  A  short  time  ago  the 
Congress  was  informed  by  the  adminis- 
tration that  they  were  going  to  present, 
which  they  did,  a  proposal  providing  a 
tax  cut  for  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation. 
Today  we  are  becoming  involved  with 
not  a  tax  cut  but  a  tax  increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  people  may  pas- 
sionately disagree  with  me  in  my  phi- 
losophy as  far  as  the  tax  cut  is  con- 
cerned, but  this  is  an  extension  of  taxes 
that  has  an  expiration  date.  That  ex- 
piration date  is  June  30.  1963.  Over  the 
years  we  have  constantly,  from  the  days 
of  the  Korean  war,  extended  these  ex- 
cise taxes  that  amount  to  $4.1  billion. 

These  are  taxes  upon  the  people  of 
this  Nation.  I  cannot  conceive  how  an 
administration  can  inform  the  people 
of  this  Nation  with  their  left  hand  that 
they  are  going  to  give  them  a  tax  cut. 
and  the  next  day  with  their  right  hand 
they  are  going  to  tell  the  people  we  must 
increase  and  extend  the  taxes  which  were 
imposed  as  a  deterrent  to  spending,  and 
also  in  order  to  finance  the  Korean  con- 
flict. 

I  was  a  Member  of  Congress  back  in 
1953  at  the  time  that  the  Korean  con- 
flict was  at  least  temporarily  halted  and 
agreements  were  reached,  and  through 
all  of  these  10  or  11  years  since  then  we 
have  continually  extended  taxes  that 
were  levied  for  a  specific  purpose.  That 
was  because  of  the  high  cost  of  the 
Korean  conflict  and  to  discourage  people 
from  spending  money  in  certain  fields.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion should  be  contmually  obligated  to 
pay  taxes  that  were  levied  for  a  specific 
purpose  that  no  longer  exists.  I  do  hope 
in  all  good  conscience  that  when  the 
House  votes  today  they  will  adhere  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  their  constituents 
are  entitled  to  a  tax  cut.  and  this  Is  the 
place  where  the  tax  cut  should  take 
place. 

This  is  not  just  favoring  a  special  few. 
but  it  favors  all  of  the  people  who  are 
in  the  market  today  making  purchases 
of  ail  of  the  commodities  that  are  af- 
fected by  the  excise  taxes.  One  of  the 
great  problems  I  have,  and  I  think  we 
all  have,  is  with  the  tax  that  is  levied 
today  on  the  automotive  industry.  This 
is  a  tax  that  is  levied  at  the  rate  of  10 
percent,  and  3  percent  of  that  was  ex- 
tended because  of  the  Korean  conflict. 
This  3  percent  tax  on  passenger  automo- 
biles alone  amounts  to  almost  a  half  a 
billion  dollars.  In  fact  it  amounts  to 
about  $460  milUon. 


This  Is  a  direct  tax  savings  that  would 
go  to  the  consumer  because  the  consumer 
Is  the  individual  who  has  to  pay  the  tax. 
I  did  my  utmost  in  the  committee  to  try 
to  get  this  3-percent  tax  eliminated  and 
not  extended.  Unfortunately  for  the 
people  of  the  Nation  I  was  not  success- 
ful in  my  attempt,  but  today  I  am  going 
to  vote  my  convictions  and  vote  against 
this  tax  in  order  that  the  people  of  this 
Nation  may  have  their  tax  burden  re- 
duced. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  have  no  more  re- 
quests for  time.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment.  No  amendments  are  in  or- 
der to  the  bill  except  amendments  offered 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
Are  there  any  committee  amendments? 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
no  committee  amendments  to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Delaney.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (HR.  67551  to  provide  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  corporate  normal- 
tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax  rates, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  396.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies.    The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion 
to  recommit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr  Curtis  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H  R 
6755      to     the     Committee     on     Ways     and 
Means. 

Mr,  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes" 
had  it. 

Mr.  CHAMBERL^AIN.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  object  to  the  vote  on 
the  ground  that  a  quorimi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The   question   was   taken;    and   thpr 
were— yeas  283.  nays  91.  not  votinK  sif 
as  follows:  °' 

(Roll  No.  81  I 
YEAS — 283 


Abbltt 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Arends 

A.shley 

Ashmore 

Aspinall 

Auchlncloss 

Avery 

Baker 

Baldwin 

B.irreit 

Biiss 

Bates 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

Bell 
Bennett.  Fla 

Bennett,  Mich 

Betta 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Bolton. 

Prances  P. 
Bonner 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brovhlll,  Va. 
Burke 
Burkhalter 
Burleson 
Bvrne,  Pa 
Byrnes.  Wis 
Cahlll 
Cameron 
Cannon 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 
Chelf 
Clark 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cramer 
Curtln 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis.  Oa. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 

Dl«l?9 

DinKell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evtns 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Pascell 

F'elghan 

Flndley 

Plnnegan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Oallagher 

Oarmatz 

Gary 

OiUhlngs 

Olalmo 


Gilbert 

GUI 

Glenn 

Gonzalez 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green.  Dreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Hagan.  Oa. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Haley 

Halleck 

Halpern 

H.inna 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harvey.  Ind 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Holland 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddles  ton 

Hull 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joolson 


OHara,  Mich 

Olsen,  Mont 

Olson.  Minn 

ONelll 

Osmers 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poll 

Pool 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Re  If  el 

Rhodes,  Ariz 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaslca 

Roberta.  Ala 

Roberts.  Tex 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo, 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskt 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan,  NY, 


Johnson,  Calif    St  Germain 
Johnson.  Wis.      St   Onge 
Jones.  Mo. 


Abele 
Adair 
Ash  brook 


Karsten 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

KUburn 

KUgore 

King,  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lesinskl 

Llbonatl 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

Macdonald 

MacOregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Martin.  Nebr 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Mcader 

Mllllken 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Montoya 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Nygaard 

OBrlen,  111 

O'Brien,  NY. 

O  Kara,  111. 

NATS— 91 

Barry 

Battln 

Becker 


Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Sickles 

Slkes 

SUk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N  J 

Thompson,  Tex 

Thornberry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White 

Whltten 

Wlckershnm 

Widnall 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
W  instead 
Wright 
Young 
ZablocU 


Beermann 

Berry 

Bray 


Bromwell  Horton 

Broomfleld  Hutchinson 

Broyhlll.  N  C,      Jensen 

Bruce  Johansen 

Burton  Jonas 
Chamberlain       King,  NY. 

Clancy  Knox 

Clausen  Kyi 

Cleveland  Langen 

Curtis  Latta 

Derounlan  Lipscomb 

Derwlnskl  Long,  La. 

Devlne  McClory 

Dole  McCuIloch 

Fine  Mclntlre 

Flynt  McLoskey 

Foreman  McMillan 

Ooodell  Martin,  Calif. 

Ooodllng  Michel 

Gro68  Miller,  NY. 

Drover  Moore 

Oubscr  Nelsen 

Ourney  O'Konskl 

Hall  Ostertag 

HarrUon  Pelly 

Hemphill  Pillion 

Ho*ven  Qule 

Hoffman  Reld,  111, 


Reld,  NY. 

Rich 

Roblson 

RoudebuKh 

Runasfeld 

St.  George 

Say  lor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schwengel 

Short 

Slier 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif, 

Snyder 

Stlnson 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tollcfson 

Utt 

Weaver 

Westland 

Wharton 

Wilson,  Ind 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Yoiinger 
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NOT  VOTING— 58 

Abernethy  Forrester  Pepper 

Alger  Gavin  Phllbln 

Anderson  Gibbons  Pllcher 

Andrews  Grant  Powell 

Ayrea  Hansen  Rains 

Baring  Harsha  Reuss 

Boland  Hebert  Rlehlman 

Boiling  Hoimeld  Rivers,  SC, 

Bolton.  Jones,  Ala  Ryan   Mich 

Oliver  P  Karth  Scott 

Brown,  Ohio  Klrwan  Selden 

Buckley  Lindsay  Sheppard 

Cederberp  Martin,  Mass  Staebler 

Chenoweth  Miller,  Calif.  Teague  Tex 

Collier  Mlnshall  Thompson  La 

Conte  Monagan  Tupper 

Cunningham  Mosher  Vanik 

Daddarlo  Multer  van  Pelt 

Davis  Teun  Murphy,  NY.  Whltener 

Elliott  Norblad 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk    announced    the   following 
pairs: 

Mr    Hubert  for.  with  Mr    Ryan  of  Michi- 
gan against. 

Mr,  Klrwan  for.  with  Mr   Baring  against, 
Mr.     Rlehlman     for.     with     Mr,     Harsha 
against, 

Mr   Mosher  for,  with  Mr.  Gavin  against. 
Mr.  Lindsay  for.  with  Mr,  Tupper  against 
Mr,  Oliver  P    Bolton  for,  with  Mr    Collier 

.igalnst 

Mr   Sheppard  for,  with  Mr    Alger  against. 
Until  further  notice: 

Mr    Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Anderson. 
Mr    Abernethy  with  Mr,  Norblad 
Mr  Karth  with  Mr,  Conte. 
Mr  Buckley  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt 
Mr  Elliott  with  Mr,  Cunningham 
Mr  Pepper  with  Mr,  AyTes 
Mr,   Hollfleld    with    Mr,   Martin    of   Massa- 
chusetts, 

Mr   Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr   Cederberg 
Mr,     Thompson     of    Louisiana     with     Mr 
Brown  of  Ohio, 
Mr  Rains  with  Mr,  Chenoweth 

Mr  Mult^r  with  Mr.  Forrester 

Ca^J.lna"*'""    '''^    "*'"     ^'^•^"    °^    ««"^^ 
Mr    Miller  of  California   with   Mr.   Powell 
Mr  Andrews  with  Mrs  Hansen 
Mr   Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr   Scott 
Mr    Vanik  with  Mr,  Pllcher 

Mr  P^f.^"^  V"-^  ^'    °*^^«  ^^  Tennessee. 
Mr  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr  Monagan  with  Mr.  Grant 

Mr  Whltener  with  Mr  Selden 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr,   Mlnshall, 

Mr.    LATTA     and     Mr.     OSTERTAG 
changed  their  votes  from  -yea"  to  "nay  " 

Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  is 
tne  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr 
KYAN)  recorded? 

'The  Tally  Clerk.     He  voted  "aye." 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ryan] 
is  unavoidably  detained  elsewhere  on 
official  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Record  be  corrected  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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ference  reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  further  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  unammous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr,  Speaker  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF  JUNE   17,   1963 


Mr.  HALLECK  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min- 
ute for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  of  the 
majority  leader  as  to  the  program  for 
next  week  and  what  the  plans  are  for  the 
balance  of  this  week 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.    ALBERT.     We    have    completed 
the  legislative  business  for  this  week  and 
Jf  we  get  leave  of  the  House,  we  will  ad- 
journ over  until  Monday  after  announc- 
ing the  program. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  Monday,  the  Consent  Calendar 
Will  be  called. 

There  are  five  bills  to  be  considered 
under   suspension   on    Monday,    as   fol- 

House  Joint  Resolution  467,  to  amend 
section  221  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
to  extend  for  2  years  the  authority  of  the 
i-ederal  Housing  Administration. 

H.R^  3517.  administrative  expenses  of 
mired  Federal  employees  health  bene- 

fv,?/?'  n  U"^'  *'°  P^'ovide  coverage  under 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  for  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  his  em- 
ployees. 

H.R.  5932,  to  extend  Federal  employ- 

w  m^^l^^  ^"""^  ^^°"P  ^fe  insurance 
benefits  to  certain  teachers  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

^f^^o^^^^'  P^'esidential  Transition  Act 
oi   lyoj. 

On  Tuesday  the  Private  Calendar  will 
be  called. 

,n^.^^°'  °"  Tuesday,  we  will  take  up  the 
1964  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce 
and  the  judiciary. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  there  will  be  considered  House 
Joint  Resolution  247.  suspension  of 
equal-time  provisions  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  for  the  1964  presidential 
campaign.  This  is  under  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate.  There 
will  also  be  taken  up  H.R.  4347  con- 
struction of  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals.  This  is  also  under  an  open 
rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

Of  course,  this  is  made  subject  to  the 
usual  reservation  that  any  further  pro- 
gram may  be  announced  later,  and  con- 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS,     Mr,  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object 
but  that  last  bill  on  suspensions,  did  the 
gentleman  say   'Presidential  transition- 
there? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
I'^Q      ^'*^s^«^^"^Jal    Transition    Act    of 

Mr.  GROSS.     Is  this  In  preparation 

lor  an  outgoing  President  in  1964' 

Mr.  ALBERT.    This  has  nothing  to  do 

^^,il.^"y  outgoing  President.     This  is 
a  1963  act. 

Mr  GROSS.  Then  we  really  do  not 
need  this  legislation  if  you  are  not  plan- 
ning to  change  Presidents 

Mr.  AI^ERT.  We  are  making  no 
plans  of  that  kind.  The  gentleman  is  4 
years  off  in  his  arithmetic 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  under 
the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be  dis- 
pensed with  on  Wednesday  next 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MENTAL  RETARDATION 


Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     CAREY.     Mr.     Speaker     I     am 
Pleased  to  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  f  Mr.  Fogarty]  in  introduc- 
ing  three   bills  in   the  field  of  mental 
health  and  mental  retardation.    I  hold 
as  he  does,  that  this  approach  dealing 
effectively  with  separable  areas  of  legis- 
lation serves  to  smoothly  and  swiftly  ad- 
vance toward  a  common  goal  in  the  serv- 
ice of  a  pressing  need. 

The  first  of  these  three  bills  relates  to 
a  greatly  increased  maternal  and  child 
health  and  crippled  children's  program 
The  second  concerns  the  construction  of 
clinical  and  service  centers  for  the 
mentally  retarded  in  the  community  and 
the  construction  of  research  centers  and 
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mental  retardation  facilities  that  are 
affiliated  with  university  and  medical 
school  programs.  The  third  conUlns 
provisions  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
the  mentally  retarded  and  for  research 
and  demonstration  projects  relating  to 
the  education  of  mentally  retarded 
children. 

The  bills  being  detailed  in  the  Record 
by   the   gentleman   from   Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.    FocAKTYl— I   shall   not    dwell    at 
length       on      context — however.      Mr 
Speaker.  I  must  earnestly  commend  to 
the  membership  of  the  cognizant  com- 
mittees the  need  for  early  consideration 
and   approval  of  these  individual  bills 
I  would  also  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  my  remarks  In  the  Ricord  on 
March  19.  1963.  which  is  a  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  this  field  of  legislation 
Certainly  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  is  to  be  commended  on  his  long 
history  of  dedication.     It  is  only  fair  to 
state  that  there  is  no  other  Member  of 
this  House  whose  contribution  has  been 
so  vast  and  unique. 

In  these  areas  of  crlUcal  national  im- 
pact, one  might  even  say  tragic  neglect, 
there  Is  a  demonstrated  requirement  for 
action  programs. 

President  Kennedy  In  a  special  mes- 
sage clearly  enunciated  the  crucial  need 
I  believe  this  legislation  will  focus  the 
Nation's  resources  on  the  problem  and 
begin  to  solve  the  medical,  social  and 
economic  burdens  caused  by  mental  re- 
tardation. The  keynote  is  action  and 
the  time  is  now. 
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founded  and  the  Institutions  which  are 
the  bases  of  our  democracy. 

There  will  be  many  public  and  private 
events  to  carry  out  the  theme.  "I  Am 
aiad  To  Be  an  American,"  On  June  15 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  Male  Choras 
will  present  a  program  "Let  Freedom 
Sing  •  The  Kiwanis  Club  is  sponsoring 
a  home  decoration  contest  There  will 
be  a  children's  parade  on  June  29  and 
the  festivities  will  be  climaxed  by  an  old 
fashioned  Fourth  parade  and  fireworks 
on  July  4 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  persons 
and  groups  which  have  twisted  the  pa- 
triotism of  their  fellow  citizens  to  their 
own  selfish  and  destructive  ends     I  de- 
plore the  actions  of  these  super  patriots 
who  in  reahty  are  subverting  the  ideals 
of  our  Nation.    Such  efforts  are  marked- 
ly different  from  the  genuine  pride  and 
joy  in  our  heritage  shown  by  the  citizens 
of  Woodland  Hills.     I  heartily  endo-se 
the    freedom    season    and    congratulate 
Richard  Tisch.  William  T>-son    Walter 
Carlson,  and  those  who  have  Joined  with 
them  in  organizing  and  conducting  this 
celebration.     These  events  demonstrate 
to  all  that  the  true  brand  of  American 
patriotism   is  a  force   for  social  Justice 
and  economic  progress. 


REQUEST  TO  EXTEND  AT  THIS 
POINT 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  two  Instances  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  object. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  two  Instances  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  object. 


FREEDOM  SEASON  CELEBRATION 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  this  year  the  citizens  of  Woodland 
Hills.  Calif.,  are  conducting  a  freedom 
season  celebration,  from  June  14  Flag 
Day.  through  July  4.  Independence  Day 
During  this  period  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity rededicate  themselves  to  the 
principles    on    which    our    country    is 


HANFORD  ELECTRIC  POWER  GIVEN 
PREFERENCE  OVER  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
AND  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remaiks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania:' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   SAYLOR.     Mr.   Speaker.  In  my 
speech  m  this  House  on  May  7   1963  and 
again  on  May  20.  1963.  I  charged  'that 
for  political  expediency  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration had  dehberately  provided 
for  violation  of  or  noncompliance  with 
a  specific  requirement  of  law  relative  to 
the  equal-employment-opportunity  por- 
tion of  its  civil  rights  program.  In  some 
78  Federal  contracts  relating  to  the  new 
production  reactor  powerplant  at  Han- 
ford.   Wash.     This   charge   still   stands 
and  the  facts  of  record  fully  substantiate 

1  V. 

I  also  said  that  in  my  opinion  the  Han- 
ford  power  contracts  were  illegal  in  that 
they  provided  for  a  violation— or  non- 
compliance— with  existing  law.  Cer- 
tainly, this  conclusion  Is  elementary  as 
no  Federal  agency  can  legally  execute  a 
contract  that  specifically  provides  for 
evasion  of  or  non-compliance  with  a 
provision  of  existing  law. 

DOt'BI.E   STANDARD   FOR   CR-TL   RICHT3 
ADMINISTRATION 

With  the  press  full  of  Kennedy  admin- 
istration expressions  of  concern  for  civil 
rights  and  the  need  for  additional  legis- 
lation on  the  matter,  on  one  hand,  and 
a  deliberate  failure  to  enforce  the  law 
in  the  Hanford  power  contracts,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  Is  raised  a  serious 
question  of  a  double  standard  of  admin- 
istration. 

In  delving  Into  this  matter.  I  came 
across  another  phase  of  the  Hanford  deal 
that  Is  even  more  serious  than  the  provl- 
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slon  for  noncompliance  with  a  oi..n 
rights  law.  and  that  Is  the  apparent  nl 
gleet  of  the  national  defense  posture  nf 
this  Nation  in  deference  to  promoUon 
of  the  Hanford  powerplant.  I  shall  di^ 
cuss  this  at  some  length  further  on  in 
my  speech.  '" 

After  I  delivered  my  May  7  lofi-, 
speech.  I  was  told  that  a  prominent  oro 
tagonist  of  the  Hanford  power  deal  would 
attempt  to  answer  my  charges  I  thpn 
prepared  my  May  20.  1963.  speech  set 
ting  forth  a  number  of  points  that  must 
be  considered  by  anyone  foolish  enough 
to  attempt  to  deny  my  charges 

On    May    23.    1963.    a    futile '  attempt 
was   made   on    pages   9224-9225   of   the 
Congressional    Record,    to    refute    my 
charge  and  to  explain  away  the  deliber 
ate  actions  to  nullify  a  provision  of  exist 
ing    law    when    the    extension    of    the 
bureaucratic  power  empire  was  threat 
ened.    In  this  diatribe,  my  charges  were 
referred  to  as  "specious"  and  "wild  and 
completely  false." 

Lrr's  LOOK    AT  THE   KTCORO 

My  answer  to  this  Is.  "Let's  look  at 
the  record  "  to  see  who  Is  guilty  and  who 
has  been  guilty  over  the  years  of  usine 
specious  reasoning,  half-truths  and 
wild  and  completely  false  statements  in 
the  promotion  of  this  Hanford  power- 
plant  deal. 

In  my  May  20.  1963,  speech  I  listed 
nine  points  I  felt  must  be  referred  to  in 
any  attempt  to  refute  my  charges  of  a 
conspiracy  to  evade  an  existing  law 

First  point:  The  proposed  Hanford 
contracts  as  presented  to  the  Congress 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  authorizing 
act  mcluded  a  nondiscrimination  section 
exactly  as  required  by  law.  as  embodied 
m  Executive  Order  No.  10925  relative 
to  equal  employment  opportunity  These 
contract  drafts  thus  became  a  part  of 
the  legislative  history  of  the  AEC  Au- 
thorization Act  of  fiscal  year  1963. 

The  Hanford  protagonist  admits  this 
to  be  true  but  claims  that  the  addition 
of  a  subsection  which  provides  for  non- 
compliance with  a  specific  requirement 
of  existing  law  Is  not  a  material  depar- 
ture from  the  contract  originally  sub- 
mitted. 

I  believe  every  honest  person  would 
agree  that  an  addition  to  any  contract 
which  provides  for  noncompliance  with 
existing  law  is  a  material  departure  from 
a  contract  that  provides  for  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  law.  Headlines  In  the 
Portland  Oregonian  early  this  year  indi- 
cated there  was  material  concern  in  the 
matter  as  follows: 

Race  Issue  Snags  Sale  or  Power— Contract 
Clause  Would   Cancel  Buyers  Pacts 

Peaceful  harnessing  of  the  power  output 
of  the  Hanford  Atomic  Worka  has  been 
snagged  on  an  antidiscrimination  question 

A  spokesman  for  the  US.  Department  of 
Interior  In  Washington  Thursday  night  con- 
firmed by  phone  what  the  Oregonian  has 
been  hearing  for  several  days: 

That  there  can  b©  no  contract  between  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commlsalon  and  a  develop- 
Ing-operatlng  agency  for  Hanford  power 
until  an  antidiscrimination  penalty  clause 
Is  modified. 

At  stake  Is  the  estimated  800.000-kllowatt 
production  of  the  Hanford  pile.  Ciiatomerfl 
are  to  be  6  Investor-owned  utilities  and 
some  60  municipal  and  publicly  owned  power 
companies. 
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Under  the  arrangements,  authorized  by 
Congress,  the  atomic  power  will  be  developed 
by  a  corporation  set  up  by  public  power 
agencies  In  the  State  of  Washington  known 
aa  Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem WPPSS  will  finance  the  project  with 
revenue  bonds,  and  the  security  for  the  bonds 
would  be  contracts  for  sale  of  power. 

EXEMPTION TES;      MODIFICATION NO 

Second  point:  A  complete  reading  of 
Executive  Order  No.  10925  discloses  that 
while  exemption  from  application  of  the 
order  can  be  granted  under  specified 
conditions,  no  provision  is  made  for  any 
modification  of  the  requirements  of  the 
order.  Exemption,  yes;  modification, 
no. 

The  Hanford  protagonist's  answer  to 
this  was : 

The  charge  that  the  order  permits  only  an 
exemption  and  not  a  modification  Is  hardly 
worthy  of  comment.  A  grant  of  authority 
to  exempt  a  contract  from  all  the  provisions 
of  the  order  obviously  Includes  authority  to 
make  a  partial  exemption. 

I  am  sure  the  Hanford  protagonist 
would  like  to  be  able  to  dismiss  the  mat- 
ter with  a  hardly-worthy-of-comment 
phrase.  His  comment  that  "A  grant  of 
authority  to  exempt  a  contract  from  all 
the  provisions  of  the  order  obviously  in- 
cludes authority  to  make  a  partial  ex- 
emption "  is  specious  reasoning  in  the 
extreme.  The  law  In  question  is  very 
specific.     It  says: 

Sec  303.  The  Committee  may,  when  It 
deems  that  special  circumstances  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  so  require,  exempt  a  contract- 
ing agency  from  the  requirement  of  In- 
cluding the  provisions  of  section  301  of  this 
order  In  any  specific  contract,  subcontract, 
or  purchase  order. 

Certainly,  there  Is  no  grant  of  author- 
ity here  to  provide  for  partial  compli- 
ance. If  such  were  intended  or  desired, 
the  first  sentence  of  section  303  would 
have  read: 

The  Committee  may,  when  It  deems  that 
special  circumstances  In  the  national  inter- 
est so  require,  exempt  a  contracting  agency 
from  the  requirement  of  Including  the  pro- 
visions, or  any  portion  thereof,  of  section 
301  of  this  order  in  any  specific  contract,  sub- 
contract, or  purchase  order. 

But  no  such  modification  provision  is 
In  the  law.  Chaos  would  certainly  re- 
sult if  every  law  of  the  land  were  per- 
mitted such  loose  interpretation.  I 
realize,  of  course,  that  loose  interpreta- 
tion of  the  laws  to  suit  its  political  ex- 
pediencies is  a  stock  in  trade  of  the  New 
Frontier. 

BANKERS   OPPOSE   NON-DISCRIMINATION   SECTION 
OP    HANFORD    POWER    CONTRACTS 

Third  point:  The  bankers  advised 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem and  or  Bonneville,  that  inclusion 
of  the  nondiscrimination  section  of  the 
equal  employment  opportunity  law  in 
the  contracts  as  proposed  would  result 
m  failure  to  sell  the  bonds  or.  If  sold, 
only  at  high  discount  rates. 
The  Hanford  protagonist  freely  admits 
this  to  be  true. 

Fourth  point:  After  receiving  the 
bankers'  advice  as  noted  in  my  third 
point,  discussions  were  had  with  and  a 
request  was  made  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity for  an  outright  exemption  of 
the  Hanford  contracts  from  the  appll- 
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cation  of  the  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity law  as  prescribed  by  Executive 
Order  No.  10925.  This  requested  ex- 
emption was  denied. 

The  Hanford  protagonist  made  no 
direct  reference  to  this  point. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  PENALTY  PROVISION  SACRIFICED  FOR 
POWER 

Fifth  point:  Paced  with  failure  to  fi- 
nance the  Hanford  power  project  as  a 
result  of  the  denial  for  exemption  from 
the  equal  employment  opportunity  law, 
the  Hanford  power  project  proponents 
had  to  come  up  with  some  other  scheme. 
The  result,  as  the  record  shows,  was  the 
decision  to  insert  an  additional  subsec- 
tion in  the  nondiscrimination  section  of 
the  contracts,  that  provided  for  non- 
compliance with  a  penalty  provision  of 
the  law  under  which  the  contracts  could 
be  canceled 

The  Hanford  protagonist  admits  the 
truth  of  this  fifth  point.  He  erroneous- 
ly says  that  the  action  to  provide  for 
noncompliance  with  the  cancellation 
provision  of  the  law  was  made  pursuant 
to  a  procedure  which  the  Executive  order 
itself  provides.  As  indicated  earlier,  the 
language  of  the  Executive  Order  No. 
10925  does  not  make  provisions  for  such 
a  partial  exemption  from  section  301. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  read  Into  the  law 
something  not  therein  provided. 

PRESIDENT'S  COMMITTEE  NOT  CONVENED 

Sixth  point:  Did  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity, which  Is  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration and  enforcement  of  the  law 
under  Executive  Order  No.  10925,  ap- 
prove this  decision  to  add  the  non'com- 
pliance-with-the-law  subsection  of  the 
Hanford  contracts?  I  understand  that 
the  Committee  did  not  approve  this 
action. 

The  truth  of  this  sixth  point  is  con- 
firmed by  a  letter  from  Dr.  Seaborg, 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, advising  that  they  had  asked 
Mr.  Taylor.  Executive  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  whether  the 
President's  Committee  was  convened  to 
consider  the  addition  to  the  contract 
that  provided  for  the  non- compliance - 
with-the-cancellatlon  provision  of  the 
law.    Dr.  Seaborg's  letter  said: 

Mr.  Taylor  stated  that  the  Committee  was 
not  convened  to  discuss  the  question. 

Of  course.  It  was  obvious  to  Dr.  Sea- 
borg that  there  had  been  no  such  con- 
vening of  the  Committee,  as  Dr.  Seaborg 
is  a  member  of  that  Committee. 

NONCOMPLIANCE  A   NEW   HOLE  FOR  AEC 

A  reading  of  Dr.  Seaborg's  letter  of 
January  9.  1963,  to  Mr.  Taylor  gives  me 
the  Impression  that  Dr.  Seaborg  was  not 
too  happy  about  having  to  endorse  Sec- 
retary Udall's  request  for  noncompliance 
with  a  portion  of  Executive  Order  10925. 
Here  is  one  quotation  from  his  letter: 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  through- 
out all  of  Its  operations,  has  assiduously  pur- 
sued the  objectives  of  Executive  Order  No. 
10925.  We  have  believed  that  the  AEC  had 
an  Important  responsibility  in  carrying  out 
the  policies  of  the  Federal  Government  di- 
rected toward  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity, since  Its  activities  extend  into  every 
part  of  the  United  States  and  because  Its 


contracts  with  a  wide  variety  of  organiza- 
tions run  Into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  Notwithstanding  the  broad  Impact 
upon  the  AEC  program,  no  exception  to  the 
policy  set  forth  In  the  Executive  order  or  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  President  s 
committee  has  heretofore  been  sought. 

EXECtJTIVE  VICE  CHAIRMAN  TAYLOR  ACTED   UNDER 
PRESSURE 

A  perusal  of  copies  of  the  letters  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Hanford  protagonist's 
statement  indicates  that  the  Executive 
Vice  Chairman's  acquiescence  to  the  im- 
portuning of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  a  member  of  Interior's  legal 
stafif  for  fast  action  was  based  on  a  naive 
reliance  on  the  representations  of  the 
Federal  agencies  Involved  as  to  what  con- 
stituted special  consideration  In  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

Seventh  point:  No  contract,  whether 
Federal  or  non-Pederal.  that  provides 
for  evasion  of  or  noncompliance  with  the 
law  Is  a  valid  contract. 

Ninth  point :  Any  bond  issue  based  on 
illegal  or  invalid  contracts  would  also  be 
invalid. 

The  Hanford  protagonist  does  not  and 
cannot  deny  the  evident  truth  of  these 
two  points. 

Eighth  point:  The  actions  taken  with 
regard  to  the  Hanford  power  contracts 
and  the  nondiscrimination  section  of  the 
equal  employment  opportunity  law  all 
add  up  to  a  conspiracy  to  evade  the  law. 

The  Hanford  protagonist  takes  the  po- 
sition that  the  actions  taken  by  various 
public  officials  were  In  accordance  with 
the  law.    With  this  we  carmot  agree. 

CONSPIRACY    TO    EVADE    LAW 

I  think  it  now  time  to  discuss  some  of 
the  fallacious  reasoning  of  our  Hanford 
protagonist  and  of  the  various  adminis- 
tration officials  who  took  part  in  what  I 
claim  was  a  conspiracy  to  evade  the  law 
when  faced  with  a  possible  Inability  to 
finance  the  Hanford  power  project.  Our 
Hanford  protagonist  tells  us  the  decision 
to  provide  for  noncompliance  with  law  as 
contained  in  Executive  Order  No.  10925 
was  based  on  special  circumstances  in 
the  national  interest  and  listed  five 
items  that  were  to  be  included  under 
this  heading,  as  follows: 

1.  The  timing  of  the  project  is  of  great 
Importance  and  cannot  be  delayed.  The 
Pacific  Northwest  will  be  short  of  firm  pHDwer 
in  1965-66  under  critical  water  conditions. 
The  two  generators  of  the  project  are  sched- 
uled for  completion  on  October  1  and  De- 
cember 1,  1965.  In  addition,  it  Is  estimated 
that  the  reactor  will  be  operated  for  both  the 
production  of  plutonlum  anf'  the  genera- 
tion of  power  for  a  period  of  7  years.  There- 
after, the  cost  of  operating  the  project  only 
for  the  generation  of  power  wli:  Increase  sub- 
stantially. Any  delay  which  will  shorten  the 
7-year  dual-purpose  period  will  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  financial  feasibility  of  the 
project. 

2.  Continuous  use  of  the  reactor  for  power 
generation  will  assure  Its  constant  avail- 
ability for  rapid  conversion  to  plutonlum 
production  should  such  production  be  neces- 
sary for  defense  purposes.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  many  Russian  reactors  are 
dual  purpose  and  are  capable  of  rapid  con- 
version to  plutonlum  production.  This  will 
be  the  only  dual-purpose  reactor  In  the 
United  States. 

3.  The  completion  of  the  project  will  re- 
sult In  steam  payments  to  AEC — payments 
which  may  amount  to  as  much  as  $155  mil- 
lion or  more.    These  will   help  defray  the 
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cost  of  the  reactor  and  plutonlum  produc- 
tion to  the  taxpayers  at  the  country. 

4.  Two  presently  unused  products,  waste 
ateam  from  the  reactor  and  unsalable  hydro- 
electric secondary  ener^.  will  be  combined 
to  make  a  usable  product — firm  electric 
p>ower. 

5.  The  generating  facilities  will  have  a 
capacity  of  approximately  800,000  kilowatts. 
It  will  be  the  largest  nuclear  powerplant  in 
the  world. 

SPXCIAL  CnUruMSTANCES   IN    NATIONAL   INTEREST 
AKI    PHONY 

In  my  estimation,  all  of  these  five 
items  which  our  Hanford  protagonist 
wants  us  to  believe  are  special  circum- 
stances in  the  national  interest,  are  as 
phony  as  a  $3  bill.  Let  us  keep  in  mind, 
in  all  this  discussion,  that  the  project 
with  any  national  defense  aspect  at  all 
would  be  the  new  production  reactor  at 
Hanford,  which  is  supposed  to  be  going 
forward  to  early  completion  regardless  of 
whether  the  Hanford  powerplant  is  con- 
structed or  not.  The  project  which  our 
Hanford  protagonist  is  referring  to  is  the 
Hanford  powerplant,  not  the  production 
reactor  itself.  With  this  in  mind.  I  shall 
proceed  to  discuss  these  five  items  that 
are  falsely  claimed  to  be  of  special  im- 
portance to  the  national  interest. 

First  item: 

The  timing  of  the  project  is  of  great  im- 
portance and  cannot  be  delayed. 

Our  Hanford  protagonist  tells  us  the 
Hanford  powerplant  cannot  be  delayed, 
as  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  be  short  of 
firm  power  in  1965-66  under  adverse  wa- 
ter conditions.     Actually   this  is  not   a 
true  statement  if  all  available  resources 
are  taken  into  consideration  and  inter- 
ruptible  or  nonfirm  loads  are  eliminated. 
In  addition,  he  fails  to  tell  us  that  under 
normal  or  median  water  conditions  all 
loads  can  be  carried  with  a  surplus  to 
spare.     This  surplus  in  an  average  or 
median  water  year  holds  true  each  year 
through  1970-71.    In  fact,  the  power  sur- 
pluses without  Hanford.  in  1967-68.  for 
Instance,  will  range  from  1  million  con- 
tinuous kilowatts  to  over  6  mDlion  con- 
tinuous kilowatts.     These  facts  are  set 
out  in  the  latest  report  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Utilities  Conference  Commit- 
tee dated  January  15.  1963.     This  con- 
ference   committee    includes    technical 
representatives  from  all  major  utilities 
of     the     Pacific     Northwest     Including 
Bonneville  and  all  leading  non -Federal 
public  power  systems.     The  possibility 
of  an  occurrence  of  the  most  adverse  wa- 
ter conditions  in  1965-66  is  highly  re- 
mote.    Bonneville  and  the  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System  cannot  be 
too  concerned   about  a  power  shortage 
in  the  region,  as  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply   System,   over   the   past  several 
years,  have  been  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  prevent  private  electric  utility  systems 
of  the  PaciJBc  Northwest  from  providing 
additional  electric  generating  capacity  of 
their  own  for  the  future.    Proposals  have 
been  made  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
coal-burning  steam-electric  plant  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  which  would  provide 
500.000  kilowatts  of  firm  power.    In  con- 
trast, the  Hanford  pwwerplant  would  pro- 
duce only  nonflrm  power.     The  power 


from  the  coal-bumlng  steamplant  could 
have  been  provided  much  sooner  than 
the  Hanford  power,  if  it  had  been  started 
at  the  same  time  the  Hanford  new  pro- 
duction reactor  was  started. 

Bonneville  refused  to  consider  this 
coal-burning  plant  ahead  of  Hanford 
power. 

Our  Hanford  protagonist  also  should 
correlate  his  statement  with  the  Interior 
Department  spokesman  who  just  last 
week— May  20.  1963 — told  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  with  regard  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  that  we  have  a  pres- 
ent surplus  of  power  in  that  region  and 
have  had  for  several  years,  and  that 
there  would  be  a  surplus  of  power 
through  1971-72.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment asked  FPC  not  to  approve  an  FPC 
examiner's  recommendation  that  pri- 
vate utilities  be  permitted  to  build  an 
875.000-kilowatt  hydroelectric  plant  on 
the  Snake  River. 

Another  phase  of  timing  that  I  am 
sure  our  Hanford  protagonist  would  like 
to  forget  is  the  extremely  long  and  costly 
delay  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
production  reactor.  All  or  nearly  all  of 
these  delays  are  chargeable  to  the  con- 
version or  power  phase  of  the  new  pro- 
duction reactor.  A  year  ago,  the  new 
production  reactor  cost  had  risen  to  a 
total  of  $195  million:  or  $75  million  above 
the  estimated  cost  for  a  plutonium-only 
reactor,  and  the  completion  date  had 
been  put  back  at  least  a  year.  We  are 
now  told  the  cost  has  increased  to  $200 
million  and  the  completion  date  set  back 
another  year.  All  this  $30  million  in- 
crease in  cost  and  the  2  years'  or  more 
delay  in  the  production  of  plutonlum  Is 
directly  chargeable  to  those  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy— which  Included  our  Hanford 
protagonist — who  insisted  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  convertible  reactor  instead 
of  the  plutonium-only  reactor  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

NATIONAL     SECURITY     SACRITICEO     FOR     ELECTRIC 
POWER 

This  2  years  actual  loss  in  plutonlum 
production  for  defense  could  be  cata- 
strophic, as  it  might  well  represent  the 
margin  of  firepower  needed  to  overcome 
our  enemies  in  the  future.  I  would  not 
want  it  on  my  conscience,  if  this  should 
ever  be  the  case. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  regard 
there  has  been  a  complete  lack  of  con- 
sideration for  the  national  interest  In 
the  action  of  the  Hanford  pKJwer  pro- 
ponents. The  real  concern  of  these  Han- 
ford power  proponents  is  fully  evident  on 
the  record.  It  is  the  financial  feasibility 
of  this  '1910  model-T"  Hanford  power- 
plant.  How  anyone  can  in  clear  con- 
science say  that  this  financial  feasibility 
is  a  special  circumstance  in  the  national 
interest  is  beyond  me.  and  I  am  sure, 
beyond  every  other  clear- thinking 
American. 

Our  Hanford  protagonist  has  not.  to 
my  knowledge,  disclosed  any  real  con- 
cern over  early  completion  of  Hanford 
for  Plutonium  production  for  national 
defense.  If  he  has,  I  would  like  him  to 
point  out  chapter  and  verse. 


HOPE  POB  VALID  RT7SSIAN  ACREKMENT  A 
DELUSION 

Second  Item: 

Continuous   use   of   the   reactor   for  power 
generation    will    assure    its    constant    avail 
ability  for  rapid  conversion  to  plutonlum  prol 
ductlon    should    such     production    become 
necessary   for   defense    purposes. 

Actually,  the  new  production  reactor 
at  Hanford  is  estimated  to  be  operated 
for  producing  Plutonium  for  7  years  af- 
ter startup,  so  that  any  reference  to 
operating  for  power  would  be  after  that 
time,  or  earlier  only  if  an  agreement 
were  reached  with  Russia  to  stop  pro- 
ducing Plutonium. 

Here  is  what  one  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  said  in 
1961  about  the  national  defense  aspects 
of  the  Hanford  plant  under  power-only 
operation: 

They  tell  us  If  you  have  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  to  stop  producing  plutonlum. 
and  if  it  falls  through,  and  If  the  reactor  U 
running  for  power,  it  can  quickly  be  recon- 
verted to  producing  plutonlum  again.  The 
fallacy  of  the  argument  Is  that  If  ever  the 
time  comes  under  such  circumstance  we  need 
plutonlum.  it  would  be  whatever  we  had  on 
hand  at  that  moment  that  would  save  the 
Nation,  not  what  you  could  produce  there- 
after. No  matter  how  much  you  are  able  to 
produce  afterward,  it  would  not  stop  our 
enemies  at  that  moment,  thus  the  argument 
is  fallacious. 

This  early  startup  argiiment  can  be 
put  into  proper  perspective  when  we  real- 
ize that  the  plant  is  estimated  to  be  op- 
erated for  Plutonium  production  for  7 
years.  With  7  years  of  added  production 
from  the  NPR.  we  might  well  ask  if  we 
will  not  have  plutonlum  coming  out  of 
our  ears.  On  the  other  hand,  if  pluto- 
nlum production  is  even  now  a  matter  of 
national  interest,  the  AEC  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  should  be 
saying.  "Lets  go  ahead  full  steam  on  the 
new  production  reactor,  so  as  to  achieve 
Plutonium  production  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  and  not  provide  for  a  shut- 
down to  permit  connection  of  the  power- 
plant  as  long  as  plutoniiun  production  Is 
needed."  Any  other  course  would  be 
sacrificing  the  national  defense  on  the 
altar  of  financial  feasibility  for  the  Han- 
ford powerplant  and  could  result  in  na- 
tional suicide. 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when  we  can 
cut  back  on  Plutonium  production,  con- 
sideration can  then  be  given  to  con- 
structing the  Hanford  powerplant  and 
to  shutting  down  the  new  production 
reactor  to  connect  up  the  powerplant 
and  to  make  the  necessary  changes  for 
more  efficient  power  production.  I  can 
well  understand  the  desire  to  improve 
the  ■1910  Model-T"  type  of  poweiplant. 
Certainly,  it  is  not  of  special  importance 
to  the  national  interest  to  hold  up  plu- 
tonlum production  to  achieve  such  a 
result;  in  fact  it  is  just  the  opposite. 

The  reference  to  an  agreement  with 
Russia  that  would  have  any  meaning, 
must  be  viewed  in  light  of  the  negative 
results  of  atomic  test  ban  negotiations  to 
date  and  the  failure  to  get  an  onsite 
inspection  in  Cuba  to  see  If  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  offensive  Russian  Army  units 
have  been  removed  from  that  nearby 
Island. 
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HANrORO    PAYMENTS    MAT    BE   LESS   THAN 
$210,000 

Third  item: 

The  completion  of  the  project  will  result 
In  steam  payments  to  AEC — payments  which 
may  amount  to  as  much  as  $156  million  or 
more.  These  will  help  to  defray  the  cost  of 
the  reactor  and  plutonlum  production  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country. 

This,  without  a  doubt,  is  the  most 
fallacious  argument  of  all.  Actually, 
the  maximum  total  payment  could  be 
less  than  $210,000. 

The  two  signed  copies  of  the  two  con- 
tracts between  AEC  and  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System  show  what 
payments  are  to  be  made  to  the  Treasury. 
Contract  AT(45-1>  1357  covers  the  lease 
of  Federal  land  to  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  on  which  to  con- 
struct the  Hanford  powerplant.  Pay- 
ments to  AEC  under  this  lease  are  $1,000 
for  the  first  year  and  $10  a  year 
thereafter. 

The  other  contract  is  AT(45-1>1355 
called  the  operating  and  construction 
contract.  Attached  to  this  contract  Is 
another  lease  agreement  covering  the 
lease  of  the  new  production  reactor  to 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem when  power  only  is  to  be  produced. 
The  payments  under  this  lease  agree- 
ment are  the  same  as  those  imder  con- 
tract ATI  45-1)  1357.  that  is,  $1,000  for 
the  first  year's  rent  and  $10  a  year  there- 
after. Incidentally,  how  would  you  like 
to  rent  a  $200  million  Federal  plant  for 
$10  a  year? 

The  operating  and  construction  con- 
tract provides  for  various  payments  to 
be  made  by  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  to  AEC  during  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  production  reactor  for 
the  dual  purpose  of  plutonlum  produc- 
tion and  steam  for  power.  The  pay- 
ments provided  start  very  low,  then 
Increase,  then  later  go  down  again.  The 
length  of  operation  of  the  new  produc- 
tion reajctor  for  dual-purposes  has  a  very 
material  effect  on  the  total  amount  to 
be  paid  by  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

No  one  knows  just  how  long  the  new 
production  reactor  will  be  operated  for 
Plutonium  production  and  how  long  It 
might  be  operated  for  power  only.  In 
addition.  It  Is  always  possible  that  in- 
cidents could  occur  that  would  preclude 
further  operation  for  either. 

I  shall  give  a  few  examples  of  pay- 
ments the  taxpayers  would  get  under 
the  contracts  as  signed,  assuming  a  total 
operating  period  of  30  years  and  various 
periods  of  dual-purpose  operation. 

First  example:  2  years,  dual-purpose 
operation — plutonlum  and  power,  28 
years — power  only. 

Ist  year $101,000 

ad   year 100.010 

3d   year... j  qiO 

4th   year 20 

Remaining  26  years rirri""""  520 


Total J202.  660 

In  other  words,  if  agreements  were 
reached  at  the  end  of  2  years  to  stop 
Plutonium  production  for  defense  pur- 
poses, the  total  payments  over  a  25-year 
period  would  be  $202,560,  or  about  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  Interest  cost  for  1  year 


on  the  power  conversion  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. Thia  is  a  far  cry  from  the  up  to 
$155  million  payment  our  Hanford  pro- 
tagonist holds  up  before  our  eyes. 

Originally,  the  Hanford  powerplant 
was  analyzed  on  the  basis  that  we  would 
have  enough  plutonlum  by  1972  and 
operations  thereafter  would  be  for  power 
only.  Here  are  the  payments  that  would 
be  forthcoming  under  such  a  schedule: 
Ist    year $101,000 


2d    year. 


100.010 

3d    year 200,010 

4th    year 200,010 

5th    year 600,010 

6th    year 800.010 

7th    year 1.000.010 

8th    year 1,010 

Remaining  22  years 440 


Total 3,  002,  610 

In  other  words,  under  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  $3,002,510  would  be  the  amount 
of  repayment  to  the  taxpayers  for  the 
use  of  steam  for  7  years  and  the  lease 
of  a  $200  million  plant  for  23  years. 

You  may  ask,  if  the  above  figures  are 
ti-ue — which  they  are— where  does  our 
Hanford  protagonist  get  his  "up  to"  $155 
million  figure?  It  is  on  the  basis  of 
operating  the  new  production  reactor 
for  dual  purpose  for  30  years  with  no 
power-only  operation.  I  am  sure  that 
those  who  know  our  present  plutonlum 
production  capacity  would  say  that  con- 
tinued Plutonium  production,  at  our 
present  rate,  plus  the  Hanford  new  pro- 
duction reactor  for  the  next  30  years, 
would  give  us  enough  plutonlum  to  bomb 
everj-  square  foot  of  earth  on  this  planet. 

ALL    HANFORD   STEAM    WILL    NOT   BE    TTSED 

Fourth  item : 

Two  presently  unused  products,  waste 
steam  from  the  reactor  and  unsalable  hydro- 
electric secondary  energy,  will  be  combined 
to  m.'tke  a  usable  product — firm  electric 
power. 

This  statement  is  not  as  complete  and 
true  as  It  apears  on  first  glance.  I  am 
sure  most  readers  woiild  assume  that  all 
the  waste  steam  from  the  new  produc- 
tion reactor  would  be  utilized  to  gen- 
erate electric  power  which  could  be  com- 
bined with  unsalable  hydroelectric  power 
to  make  usable  firm  power.  This  will 
not  be  the  case. 

In  a  letter  dated  June  15,  1962,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  presented  In- 
formation on  the  potential  utilization  of 
power  from  the  Hanford  powerplant. 
This  data  showed  the  following  esti- 
mated plant  factor  at  which  the  Han- 
ford poweiplant  could  be  operated: 

Perce  »if 

1966-67 21   2 

1969-70 344 

1974-75 V....'.  53^9 

1985  and  after VS.'.'".  85^0 

The  plant  factor  is  a  measure  of  the 
plant  output  in  comparison  to  the  po- 
tential output  operating  100  percent  of 
the  time  at  full  load.  These  FPC  figures 
mean  that  because  of  existing  surplus 
hydroelectric  power  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, only  certain  portions  of  the  NPR 
steam  can  be  utilized  for  power  produc- 
tion. Based  on  these  FPC  figures,  nearly 
80  percent  of  the  Hanford  steam  would 
have  to  be  wasted  up  through  the  years 
1966-67.  with  65  percent  wsisted  through 


1969-70  and  46  percent  wasted  through 
1974-75.  Actually,  under  a  better  than 
average  water  year,  the  surplus  hydro- 
power  available  would  result  in  no  need 
to  generate  any  power  at  Hanford. 

LABOn     FORCE     SACRIFICED     FOR     ELECTRIC     POWLR 

In  addition  to  only  a  partial  use  of  the 
Hanford  steam,  the  Hanford  power  pro- 
posal does  not  provide  for  the  use  of  a 
far  more  important  resource  of  the  area 
not  now  being  fully  utilized.    That  is  the 
labor     force.       Thirteen     counties     of 
Washington  contain  areas  of  "substan- 
tial and   persistent  unemployment,"  as 
reported  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  proposed  coal-burning  steam-elec- 
tric  powerplant   at   Cle    Elum,    Wash., 
would  have  provided  work  for  a  goodly 
number   of    the   presently    unemployed 
miners  and  other  workers  in  the  area. 
Not   only    would    such    a    coal -burning 
steamplant  be   infinitely  more   reliable 
than  the  Hanford  powerplant,  but  ulti- 
mately would  provide  added  firm  power 
on  Its  ovm,  something  that  Hanford  can 
never  do.     Here,  again,  the  true  national 
interest  has  been  sacrificed  on  a  false 
pagan  altar  of  financial  feasibility  for  an 
antiquated  "1910  model-T"  powerplant. 
Even  this  so-called  financial  feasibility 
has  to  be  predicated  on  completely  erro- 
neous methods  of  financial  analysis  and 
writeoff  of  proper  costs.    It  all  adds  up 
to  a  fraud  and  a  delusion  on  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

ANTIQUATED  POWERPLANT  IS  LUDICROUS 

Fifth  item: 

The  generating  faculties  will  ha^e  a  ca- 
pacity of  appropxlmately  860,000  kilowatts. 
It  win  be  the  largest  nuclear  powerplant  in 
the  world. 

No  one  can  deny  the  reference  to  size, 
but  without  a  doubt,  this  is  the  most 
ludicrous  item  of  all — to  classify  as  of 
special  consideration  in  the  national  in- 
terest. In  fact,  its  runs  the  entire  gamut 
of  the  definition  of  ludicrous,  as  given  in 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary: 

Adapted  to  excite  laughter,  especially 
from  Incongruity  or  exaggeration;  ridicu- 
lous: absurd,  broadly  comical. 

Do  not  take  my  word  alone,  but  look 
at  what  other  Members  of  Congress 
have  said  about  this  elephantine  "1910 
model-T"  powerplant. 

A  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  said : 

Next  they  argue  that  this  800,000  kilo- 
watts of  so-called  nuclear  power  wUl  be 
a  great  thing  for  the  international  prestige 
of  the  United  States.  This  Is  equally  spe- 
cious; 154  years  ago  a  man  named  Robert 
Fulton  invented  the  steamboat,  and  he  ran 
his  steamboat,  the  Claremont,  up  the  Hud- 
son River.  It  had  a  boiler  in  it  that  made 
steam  which  ran  the  engine  which  turned 
the  paddle  wheel.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
Is  that  the  steam  that  would  be  produced 
out  8t  Hanford  Is  so  low  in  temperature,  so 
wet  and  of  such  a  low  pressure  that  It  is 
more  like  the  steam  Robert  Pulton  used 
154  years  ago  than  It  is  to  the  steam  used 
in   modern   day  production  of  electricity. 

If  we  are  going  to  "move  ahead,"  as  the 
popular  phrase  goes,  Instead  of  retrogress, 
this  certainly  Is  the  opposite  from  the  way 
to  do  It.  How  much  International  prestige 
are  you  going  to  get  by  going  back  almost 
a  century  and  a  half  in  technology?  None 
at  all.  The  people  overseas  are  going  to  look 
at  such  foolishness   and   laugh   at  xut.     We 
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would  not  gain  prestige;  we  would  loee  It  by 
fooUahneM  like  this. 

Here  are  sckme  excerpts  from  other 
statements  on  the  House  floor  relating  to 
the  Hanf ord  powerplant  : 

It  Is  like  building  an  1880  vintage  wood- 
burning  locomotive  to  compete  with  today's 
modern  diesel  electric  locomotives  and  claim- 
ing It  would  help  the  art. 


June  13 


What  possible  technical  experience  and 
benefit  can  be  gained  through  the  construc- 
tion of  1910  model-T  vintage  electric  gen- 
eration plant  with  steam  pressures  of  one- 
tenth  that  of  modern  day  electric  units? 


It's  like  building  a  1910  model  steam  en- 
gine driven  threshing  machine  to  compete 
with  a  modern-day  grain  combine. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  this  should 
be  sufHcient  to  make  It  amply  clear  that, 
far  from  being  a  special  circumstance  in 
the  national  interest,  the  Hanford 
powerplant  must  be  classed  as  anti- 
quated and  adverse  to  the  national  in- 
terest. As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  said : 

The  people  overseas  are  going  to  look  at 
such  foolishness  and  laugh  at  us.  We  would 
not  gain  prestige,  we  would  lose  It  by  fool- 
ishness like  this. 

DKI.IBEHATS     DECEPTION     ATTKJIPTS 

Here  is  a  good  place  to  point  out  a 
prime  example  of  the  half  truths  and  de- 
liberate attempts  to  deceive  that  fill  the 
record  on  the  promotion  of  the  Hanford 
powerplant.  Faced  with  the  undeniable 
fact  that  the  Hanford  powerplant  would 
be  of  the  1910  model-T  type,  which 
major  utilities  had  stopped  building 
many,  many  years  ago.  the  Hanford 
protagonist  attempted  to  hoodwink  the 
Members  of  Congress  into  believing  such 
low  temp>erature  generating  units  were 
still  being  manufactured  and  installed. 
Here  are  his  words  as  recorded  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

My  colleague  has  raised  the  argument  that 
this  Is  an  obsolete  type  of  electricity  genera- 
tion and  he  makes  that  point  on  the  basla 
that  this  involves  approximately  135  pounds 
of  steam  pressure  as  against  some  of  the  new 
modern  machines  which  use  up  to  1.000 
pounds  of  pressure. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  list  of  low-pressure 
turbines  that  have  been  built  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  alone,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  others  that  have  been  built  by  other  com- 
panies. I  hold  in  my  hand  a  list  of  30  tur- 
bines— turbines  of  this  type  utilizing  pres- 
sure from  steam  of  from  96  to  150  pounds 
per  square  inch  in  parts  of  the  machine. 
These  axe  all  used  by  well-known  power 
com{>anles  like  Commonwealth  Edison;  Con- 
solidated Edison;  Detroit  Edison;  Indiana. 
Kentucky  &  Ohio  Electric  Co.;  and  all  these 
other  companies  So  there  Is  a  place  for 
both  kinds. 

When  we  delve  into  the  matter,  we  find 
every  one  of  the  units  listed  Is  a  highly 
modem  unit  placed  in  operation  since 
1955.  They  are  among  the  most  efficient 
in  the  country  and  for  the  most  part  op- 
erate at  steam  pressure  around  2.000  to 
2.400  pounds  per  square  inch  and  tem- 
peratures of  1.000'  or  more.  Here  was  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  deceive  those 
within  sound  of  his  voice,  and  those  who 
later  might  read  his  words.  In  another 
instance  the  Hanford  protagonist,  in 
trying  to  dowrxgrade  the  public  power 
aspects  of  Bonneville  and  the  Hanford 


power  project,  said  that  over  50  percent 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
power  was  sold  to  the  private  utilltlea. 
This  in  the  face  of  Bonneville's  own  sta- 
tistics which  showed  only  18.8  percent  of 
the  Bonneville  power  went  to  the  private 
utilities. 

IS    50    PEOPLE    THE    CDTOrT    POINT    FOK    COMPLI- 
ANCE   WITH    CIVIL    RIGHTS    LAW 

The  Hanford  protagonist,  in  trying  to 
belittle  the  extent  of  noncompliance  with 
the  cancellation  provision  of  Executive 
Order  No.  10925,  says: 

The  actual  construction  of  the  Hanford 
power  facilities  will  be  undertaken  by  con- 
tractors. They  will  be  subject  to  all  reme- 
dies for  the  enforcement  of  the  nondiscrimi- 
nation clause,   including  cancellation. 

The  contractor  operating  the  power  facili- 
ties for  the  supply  system  will  also  be  subject 
to  the  full  enforcement  provisions.  Including 
cancellation. 

The  supply  system,  the  only  organization 
against  which  the  remedy  of  cancellation 
would  not  be  available,  will  employ  less 
than  50  people. 

These  statements  raise  several  very  in- 
teresting questions.  I  cannot  agree  that 
only  50  employees  would  be  affected  by 
the  provision  for  noncompliance  with  the 
law.  However,  this  raises  an  Interesting 
point.  Is  50  persons  the  cutoff  point  on 
noncompliance  with  the  nondiscrimina- 
tion law?  What  about  51  people,  or  just 
where  do  you  start  requiring  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  law? 

Also,  why  is  there  no  mention  of  the 
76  Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem contracts  which  all  provide  for  non- 
cancellation?  The  employees  of  the  5 
private  utility  companies  and  the  71  non- 
Federal  public  utilities  number  in  the 
thousands.  Is  this  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  create  a  false  impression  as  to  the 
number  of  employees  involved? 

HANrORD  CONTUACTS  STTLL  StTBJECT  TO 
CANCELLATION 

If,  as  indicated  by  the  Hanford 
protagonist,  all  the  construction  con- 
tracts are  to  be  subject  to  cancellation, 
it  will  be  possible  to  have  a  cancellation 
of  one  or  more  major  construction  con- 
tracts that  could  delay  the  construction 
of  the  Hanford  powerplant  Indefinitely. 
This  certainly  would  jeopardize  the 
financial  feasibility  of  the  power  project. 

There  are  other  cancellation  provisions 
in  both  the  AEC-Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  contracts  and  in 
the  BonneviUe-Waishington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  contracts.  As  I  pointed 
out  in  my  May  7,  1963,  speech,  cancella- 
tion under  these  provisions  would  not 
affect  the  financial  feasibility  of  the  bond 
issue,  as  the  taxpayer  through  Bonne- 
ville would  have  to  pick  up  the  check. 
In  fact,  as  I  read  the  contracts,  the  new 
production  reactor  could  blow  up  shortly 
after  initial  operation  and  the  taxpayer 
would  have  to  pick  up  the  check  for  the 
Hanford  powerplant.  A  possible  blowup 
might  not  be  too  farfetched,  as  a  large 
part  of  the  increased  cost  of  the  new 
production  reactor  was  related  to  the 
construction  of  thick-wall  pipe  of  a  pres- 
sure and  temperature  not  previously 
manufactured.  After  a  large  part  of  the 
pipe  had  been  shipped  to  the  Hanford 
site,  it  was  found  to  be  full  of  tiny  cracks 
not  disclosed  at  the  time  of  factory 
inspection  and  acceptance.    We  are  told 
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this  pipe  has  been  reworked  and  is  now 
considered  safe,  but  is  it?  i  hope  for  tZ 
sake  of  the  national  defense  aspect  that 
this  is  true.  ' 

PLAGIARISM    OR    TWIN    GHOSTWHrTEX 

After  reading  the  Hanford  protago 
nisfs  diatribe  on  pages  9224  and  92''5  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  May  23 
1963.  I  glanced  further  through  the  Con  ' 
CRESsiONAL  RECORD  and  came  to  the  ut' 
terances  of  another  Hanford  proponent 
on  pages  9244  and  9245.  As  I  read  fur- 
ther.  there  came  to  me  a  feeling  that  1 
had  read  part  of  this  before,  and  sure 
enough,  on  comparing  the  Hanford  pro- 
ponents  words  with  those  of  the  Hanford 
protagonist.  I  found  sentence  after  sen- 
tence and  paragraph  after  paragraph 
were  Identical.  At  first  I  thought  pla- 
giarism was  involved;  then  I  realized 
both  articles  were  placed  in  the  Record 
the  same  day.  I  am  sure  nearly  every 
Congressman  makes  use  of  a  ghostwriter 
at  one  Ume  or  another,  but  I  certainly 
would  fire  a  ghostwriter  who  was  so  en- 
thralled with  his  own  rhetoric  that  he 
would  use  It  intact  for  more  than  one 
client. 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  OPINION  NOT  LAW 

The  Hanford  proponent  took  a  little 
different  approach  in  trying  to  claim 
that  a  specific  provision  for  total  exemp- 
tion from  a  law  can  be  interpreted  to  also 
provide  for  partial  exemption.  She  says 
that  Attorney  General  Rogers,  in  the 
prior  administration  advised  that  power 
to  grant  exemption  under  a  prior  equal 
employment  opportunity  executive  order 
included  the  power  to  grant  partial 
exemption  with  conditions  or  modifica- 
tions. I  am  sure  the  Hanford  proponent 
knows  that  the  advice  of  any  Attorney 
General  is  just  that,  and  carries  no  more 
weight  in  law  than  does  the  advice  of  a 
country  lawyer.  I  am  sure  the  record 
will  show  many  opinions  of  Attorneys 
General  have  been  held  invalid  by  the 
courts. 

The  Hanford  proponent  infers  that  the 
legality  for  partial  noncompliance  has 
been  concurred  In  by  attorneys  for  some 
70  or  80  participants  in  the  Hanford  deal. 
I  would  like  to  bet  $10  to  a  dime  that 
there  has  been  no  more  than  three  or 
four,  if  that  many,  typewritten  state- 
ments expressing  any  conclusions  as  to 
the  legality  of  this  modification  of  the 
civil  rights  law. 

FULL  INVESTIGATION  TO  CONTINUE 

On  the  question  as  to  whether  there 
was  any  discussion  or  consideration 
given  to  total  exemption  from  section 
301  of  Executive  Order  No.  10925.  I  re- 
lied on  sources  that  have  been  extremely 
reliable  in  the  past.  I  am  making  my 
own  investigation  into  this  whole  affair. 
So  far,  the  response  to  some  of  my  in- 
quiries has  been  less  than  prompt  or 
cooperative.  Nevertheless.  I  shall  con- 
tinue and,  in  due  time,  I  expect  to  be 
able  to  report  the  entire  sordid  aspects 
of  this  evident  Keruiedy  administration 
double  standard  for  administration  of 
the  equal  employment  opportunity  law 
as  set  forth  in  Executive  Order  No.  10925. 

ARE  PRIVATE  UTILmES  UNHaPPT? 

With  regard  to  the  Hanford  propo- 
nent's reference  to  the  Portland  General 
Electric  Co.,  I  would  like  to  report  that 


I  have  had  no  contacts  on  this  matter 
with  that  company  or  any  other  of  the 
five  private  utilities  who  are  participants 
in  these  contracts  of  questionable  valid- 
ity. If  any  of  these  companies  are  at 
all  uiihappy  about  the  matter,  perhaps 
they  should  have  considered  that  old 
Chinese  proverb: 

He  who  lay  down  with  dogs  shall  arise 
with  fleas. 

Actually,  the  use  of  the  Portland 
General  Electric  Co.'s  name  was  a  hap- 
penstance, in  that  It  was  on  the  authenti- 
cated copy  of  the  Bonneville-Washing- 
ton Public  Power  Supply  System  contract 
supplied  by  Bonneville,  under  a  request 
from  the  oflBce  of  another  Congressman 
who  is  interested  in  this  Hanford  deal. 
It  could  just  as  well  have  been  the  name 
of  1  of  the  other  76  participants. 

DUPLICATION    IN    STATEMENTS    MAKE 
ANSWERING    EASIER 

In  replying  to  the  Hanford  protag- 
onist, I  have  also  covered  most  of  the 
Hanford  proponent's  statements,  in 
which  she  attempts  to  explain  away  my 
charge  of  deliberate  noncomphance  with 
a  portion  of  Executive  Order  No.  10925 
regarding  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity. Of  course,  when  whole  paragraphs 
of  their  statements  are  Identical,  it  makes 
the  job  easier. 

NATIONAL  SECURITT  NEGLECTED 

In  closing,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
this  is  not  all  I  shall  have  to  say  about 
this  matter.  I  intend  to  continue 
digging  until  I  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
Hanford  power  deal  that  indicates  it  has 
resulted  in  serious  adverse  effects  on  the 
national  defense  posture  of  our  Nation. 
It  is  no  longer  just  a  question  of  the 
evasion  of  a  civil  rights  law,  but  can  w^ell 
encompass  the  question  of  national  sur- 
vival. If  Plutonium  production  is  now 
critically  needed  in  the  national  interest, 
then  the  completion  of  the  new  produc- 
tion reactor  should  be  pressed  at  maxi- 
mum speed  without  reference  to  power. 
If  Plutonium  is  not  now  in  urgent  need 
and  the  2  years'  loss  in  plutonium  pro- 
duction from  the  new  production  reactor 
at  Hanford  is  not  a  serious  development 
of  critical  national  importance,  then  the 
Congress  and  the  taxpayers  of  the  Na- 
tion have  been  the  victims  of  a  gigantic 
and  costly  hoax.  We  might  well  ask  if 
we  have  been  hoodwinked  into  providing 
an  additional  subsidized  electric  power 
source  to  an  area  now  enjoying  the 
lowest  power  rates  in  the  Nation  which 
were  made  possible  at  a  cost  to  date  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  of  over  $2 
billion. 

HAS    PREFERENCE    LAW    BEEN    VIOLATED 

The  reference  to  the  dire  effects  of  the 
loss  of  approximately  80,000  kilowatts  of 
firm  power  to  each  of  the  private  utilities 
raises  some  interesting  questions.  As  I 
have  noted  earlier,  there  are  still  other 
contract  cancellation  provisions  remain- 
ing in  the  Hanford  ix)wer  contracts.  In 
addition,  there  is  another  question  of 
Hanford  power  contract  validity  with 
respect  to  the  five  private  utilities. 

The  Bonneville  Administrator  recently 
testified  before  a  congressional  commit- 
tee that  the  entire  output  of  Hanford 
was  to  be  turned  over  to  Bonneville  and 
Bonneville  would.  In  turn,  deliver  firm 


Federal  hydroelectric  power  to  each  of 
these  five  private  utilities  who  are  par- 
ticipants in  the  Hanford  power  contracts 
covering  a  30 -year  period.  Under  the 
present  preference  laws,  Boruieville  can- 
not make  firm  power  contracts  with  pri- 
vate utilities  for  30  years  without  recall 
provisions  if  a  preference  customer  needs 
the  power.  Conditions  could  well  occur 
under  which  the  preference  customers 
would  sue  to  force  Bonneville  to  recall 
the  Federal  hydropower  committed  to 
private  utilities  under  these  contracts. 
Here,  again,  it  appears  Bonneville  is  at- 
tempting to  evade  another  law  in  con- 
nection with  this  Hanford  power  deal. 
F\irthermore,  not  satisfied  with  the  pres- 
ent preference  law,  Bonneville  wants 
Congress  to  give  them  a  special  prefer- 
ential preference  law  to  permit  them  to 
keep  strings  on  all  the  Federal  power  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Thus,  the  tax- 
payers of  other  regions  of  the  country 
who  have  contributed  over  $2  billion 
for  Federal  hydroelectric  projects  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  would  be  excluded 
from  reaping  any  of  the  benefits  of  their 
investment. 

All  in  all  this  whole  thing  smells.  Let 
me  summarize  it: 

First.  Double  standard  for  administra- 
tion of  civil  rights  law  in  provision  for 
noncompliance. 

Second.  Serious  adverse  national  de- 
fense aspects. 

Third.  Evasion  of  existing  power  pref- 
erence law. 

Fourth.  Promotion  of  a  preferential 
preference  bill  to  exclude  other  parts  of 
the  country  from  enjoying  some  of  the 
fruits  of  the  multibillion-dollar  tax 
payer  Investment  in  Federal  power  proj  - 
ects  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


LAW  DAY,  1963 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
a  speech. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York,  Robert  R.  Barry,  addressed  the 
Lions  Club  of  Bronxville.  N.Y.,  on  May 
7  in  coruiection  with  "Law  Day,  1963." 

His  speech  reflects  a  deep  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  importance  of  the  law  in  main- 
taining freedom  and  good  government. 
Because  my  colleagues  as  legislators  are 
keenly  interested  In  the  rule  of  law,  I  in- 
sert Congressman  Barry's  excellent 
speech  at  this  point. 

Law  Day.  1963 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  deeply  hon- 
ored to  be  with  you  today  as  a  participant 
In  these  Law  Day  observances. 

Until  May  1,  1958,  the  first  of  May  was  the 
occasion  for  the  Communists  in  this  country 
and  throughout  the  world  to  stage  parades, 
one  major  purpose  of  which  was  to  disparage 
America  and  the  heritage  of  freedom. 

But  in  that  year,  President  Elsenhower 
endorsed  the  Idea  of  the  then  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association.  Mr.  Charles 
Rhyne,  and  proclaimed  May  1,  as  Law  Day. 

It  was  a  day  In  which  Americans  could 
meet  together  and  reflect  upon  their  great 
heritage    of    individual    liberty    under    law. 


Its  purpose  wais  and  is  to  foster  a  deeper  re- 
spect for  law,  encourage  responsible  citizen- 
ship, and  promote  national  unity  and 
strength  by  reafBrmlng  faith  In  the  "rule 
of  law,"  as  the  foundation  stone  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  government  and  as  an  example 
to  the  world  of  what  reliance  upon  the  rule 
of  law  can  mean  to  peoples  of  all  nations 
as  the  only  sure  ro€ul  to  peace  and  order. 

Since  that  first  auspicious  beginning.  Law 
Day  has  been  celebrated  annually  by  ever- 
growing numbers  of  groups  and  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country.  In  1961,  Its 
significance  was  heightened  by  the  passage 
by  Congress  of  a  law  designating  May  1  of 
each   year   as   Law   Day. 

Law  Day  on  May  1,  perhaps  comes  as  close 
as  any  other  day  in  the  year  to  being  that 
special  time  when  we  search  for  and  express 
at  least  part  of  the  meaning  of  America.  It 
offers  us  not  only  an  opportunity  to  refresh 
ourselves  once  more  In  the  wellsprlngs  of 
liberty  and  to  relnvlgorate  an  awareness  of 
the  eternal  tie  between  law  and  freedom,  but 
also  to  demonstrate  to  others  the  strengths 
and  the  riches  of  a  system  founded  upon  the 
rule  of  law. 

The  weapons  that  we  marshal  In  our 
demonstration  are  our  Constitution,  our  BUI 
of  Rights,  our  laws  and  our  liberties  in  con- 
trast to  the  tanks  and  steel-gray  guns  that 
rumble  tlirough  the  streets  of  the  Com- 
munist capitals. 

We  proclaim  law  as  the  end  of  our  civiliza- 
tion; they  parade  force.  We  commemorate 
the  blessings  of  freedom;  they,  coercion  and 
the  bleakness  of  fear.  We  demonstrate  that 
government  Is  the  servant  of  the  people  and 
its  purpose  the  good  of  all;  they  demonstrate 
that  government  Is  the  master  of  the  people 
and  that  Its  good  Is  the  purpose  of  all. 

It  Is  In  times  of  national  crisis  that  we  are 
most  inclined  to  reexamine  the  foundations 
of  our  society.  It  Is  altogether  fitting  then 
that  we  pause  to  consider  the  rule  of  law 
and  Its  relevancy  to  our  history  and  to  our- 
selves. 

Law  Day  is  really  a  day  of  massive  Ameri- 
can introspection  with  Its  end  purpose  a 
national  rededlcatlon  to  those  mighty  Ideals 
and  principles  which  forged  our  freedom  Ini- 
tially and  which  have  preserved  it  through- 
out the  critical  periods  of  our  development. 
It  Is  not  only  a  day  for  lawyers.  It  Is  a  day 
for  all  those  who  respect  and  Uve  by  and  for 
the  concept  of  law  as  the  basis  of  our  civi- 
lization. 

Sometimes  the  slgnlflcaince  of  the  law  In 
our  country  Is  overshadowed  by  jokes  about 
law  and  the  legal  profession.  Former  At- 
torney General  Rogers  used  to  tell  the  story 
about  the  letter  a  woman  wrote  to  her  at- 
torney as  follows: 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  winning  my  case. 
I  esjjeclally  liked  the  way  every  time  that 
other  lawyer  asked  me  those  unfair  ques- 
tions, you  Jumped  up  and  objected.  I'm 
recommending  you  to  all  my  friends  as  a  real 
objectionable  lawyer." 

But  despite  a  certain  flippancy  at  times 
about  the  law,  the  American  people  have 
always  understood  its  real  meaning  to  free- 
dom and  the  American  way  of  life.  As  noth- 
ing else  in  our  development,  the  "rule  of  law" 
has  had  an  overwhelming  Importance  to  us. 
It  directly  affects  almost  every  face  tof  our 
daily  lives — our  families,  our  business,  our 
property,  our  safety,  our  peace,  our  freedom. 

Perhaps  no  one  described  the  meaning  of 
law  more  concisely  than  did  William  Pitt 
dxn-lng  a  speech  to  Parliament  in  1770  when 
he  said,  "Where  law  ends,  tyranny  begins." 

It  was  because  the  Pounding  Fathers  were 
BO  deeply  cognizant  of  the  sacrlflces  and 
struggles  that  men  had  suffered  and  under- 
gone in  order  to  gain  freedom,  that  they  were 
determined  to  establish  a  system  where  the 
concept  of  the  rule  of  law  would  be  forever 
enshrined,  Inviolate  from  the  passions  of 
those  seeking  total  power.  They  knew,  as  the 
late  Justice  Jackson  stated  a  few  years  ago, 
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"The  choice  Is  not  between  order  and  liberty. 
It  Is  between  liberty  with  order  and  anarchy 
without  either." 

This  concept  of  law.  that  Is,  of  affording 
liberty  in  an  ethically  ordered  society,  was 
expressed  by  the  philosopher,  Immanuel 
Kent  In  this  fashion  when  he  described  law 
as  "the  sum  total  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  personal  wishes  of  one  man  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  personal  wishes  of 
another  man,  In  accordance  with  a  general 
law  of  freedom." 

The  result  Is  the  greatest  freedom  for 
each  man  consonant  with  the  well-being  of 
his  neighbor.  This  Is  the  blessing  of  the 
rule  of  law. 

Thus,  the  Instrument  by  which  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  created  this  system  of  free  gov- 
ernment was  the  Constitution.  The  means 
they  looked  to  for  the  preservation  of  such  a 
system,  was  the  law. 

In  his  "Constitutional  Government  In  the 
United  States."  Woodrow  Wilson  phrased  this 
concept  In  these  words,  "Constitutional  gov- 
ernment." he  said,  "Is  par  excellence  a  gov- 
ernment of  law." 

The  bases  of  our  system  of  the  rule  of 
law  are  the  Constitution  with  Its  provisions 
for  limited  government,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  with  Its  thrilling,  eternal  pas- 
sages of  the  right  of  the  individual,  the  Bill 
of  Rights  which  sealed  so  many  of  these 
principles  Into  the  heart  of  our  civilization, 
representative  and  responsible  government 
subject  to  the  decisions  of  Its  sovereign,  the 
people,  at  stated  times  through  elections, 
and  an  Impartial  Judiciary  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes. 

The  result  Is  a  society  where  the  rights  of 
people  are  governed  by  established  rules  and 
where  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  Indi- 
vidual are  assured. 

The  standard  Is  the  equality  of  all  before 
the  law.  Each  man  Is  then  free  to  make  as 
much  of  his  life  as  he  wishes  so  long  as  he 
accords  the  same  privilege  to  his  fellows 

The  rule  of  law  Is  perhaps  the  finest  moral 
and  political  concept  yet  developed  by  man. 
Under  the  principle  of  equal  Justice  for  all. 
progress  and  order  are  nourished  and  sus- 
tained, and  conflicts  are  resolved  by  law 
rather  than  force.  This  paramount  under- 
lying concept  has  been  the  major  reason  for 
the  attainment  by  America  of  Its  place  of 
world  leadership  and  for  the  continued  ex- 
pansion of  our  strength  and  our  "good 
society." 

At  the  bottom  of  our  system  of  law  are  we 
the  people,  exercising  Individual  and  moral 
responsibility  and  demonstrating  our  re- 
spect for  the  rule  of  law  in  our  every  dally 
action.  Without  this  virtuous  citizenry  not 
even  the  Constitution  could  make  our  sys- 
tem work.  In  the  words  of  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Hughes,  "Unless  you  have  sound  pub- 
lic opinion  •  •  •  the  Constitution  (would 
be)    •    •    •   nothing  but  a  piece  of  paper." 

Our  system  under  law  works  because  we 
the  people  want  It  to  work;  because  we  be- 
lieve in  it;  because  we  know  that  It  has  pre- 
served freedom  and  peace  In  our  country  In 
the  past  and  that  the  rule  of  law  offers  the 
best  promise  for  achieving  permanent  world 
peace  In  the  future. 

But  to  keep  our  responsibility  and  aware- 
ness at  their  finest  pitch,  we  celebrate  Law 
Day  each  year  and  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
these  magnificent  principles. 

As  former  President  Elsenhower  said,  "It 
Isnt  enough  merely  to  say,  'I  love  America" 
and  to  salute  the  flag.  And  to  take  off  your 
hat  as  It  goes  by,  and  to  help  sing  'The  Star 
Spangled   Banner."  '" 

If  we  are  to  promote  and  preserve  our 
great  system  of  legal  order  and  freedom  we 
must  work  at  It  day  In  and  day  out,  year  after 
year.  Our  record  thus  far  has  been  Indeed, 
superb,  but  we  are  fully  conscious  that  our 
system  here  at  home  Is  far  from  perfect, 
that  It  has  many  dark  and  gray  areas  where 
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the  warm  light  of  freedom  and  equality  has 
yet  to  shine. 

We  count  our  blessings  on  Law  Day.  but  It 
can  be  more,  it  can  be  an  Inspiration  to  us 
to  strive  even  harder  to  perfect  equal  Justice 
under  law  for  all. 

And  beyond  its  significance  to  us  here  at 
home  Is  its  promise  for  world  peace  One  of 
the  primary  purposes  Initially  announced 
for  Law  Day  was  to  awaken  and  educate 
the  legal  profession  and  the  public  to  the 
promise  and  potential  of  a  world  ruled  by 
law.  One  way  In  which  our  celebrations  of 
Law  Day  helps  Is  the  demoiiatratlon  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  when  millions  upon 
millions  of  Individuals  voluntarily  accept 
the  demands  of  responsibility  and  Individual 
restraint,  peace  and  freedom  are  fostered  and 
preserved. 

We  can  also  resolve  to  support  actively,  by 
letting  our  representatives  know  of  such 
support,  the  programs  and  policies  of  our 
Government  aimed  at  furthering  the  solu- 
tion of  world  problems  through  the  proc- 
esses of  law  and  persuasion.  Such  programs 
Include  not  only  our  efforts  In  the  United 
Nations  and  our  attempts  to  negotiate  dis- 
armament agreements,  but  our  assistance  to 
underdeveloped  lands  where  our  objective 
Is  to  aid  the  growth  of  responsible.  Inde- 
pendent countries  cooperating  with  restraint 
and  maturity  in  deliberations  concerning 
world  problems  and  In  relations  with  their 
neighbors. 

No  one.  of  course,  envisions  an  Utopian  sit- 
uation where  all  conflict  will  be  forever  van- 
ished from  the  world.  But  we  can  work, 
both  Inside  and  outside  the  United  Nations, 
for  the  slow  acceptance  of  ways  and  means 
of  peaceful  absorption  or  resolution  of  con- 
flict. 

Considerable  experience  In  procedures 
and  types  of  machinery  has  been  gained 
since  World  War  II  In  this  area.  The  suc- 
cessful experience,  for  Instance,  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Court  of  Justice  has  led  to  the 
examination  by  bar  groups  of  the  possi- 
bility of  creating  similar  regional  and  spe- 
cialized courts  for  the  Americas,  for  Asia, 
and  for  Africa. 

Another  development  has  been  the  growth 
of  the  use  of  arbitration  agreements  par- 
ticularly In  the  areas  of  commerce  and  trade, 
and  economic  development. 

A  third  has  been  international  confer- 
ences of  lawyers  seeking  to  develop  areas  of 
mutual  agreement  such  as  a  genertU  codi- 
fication of  existing  principles  of  Interna- 
tional law. 

Ideas  for  a  World  Law  Day  and  World  Law 
Year  as  well  as  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
World  Peace  Through  Law  Institute  have 
been  proposed  and  are  being  worked  upon. 
A  World  Law  Day  would  help  to  focus  atten- 
tion everywhere  upon  the  promise  and  po- 
tential of  law  in  the  world  community.  A 
World  Law  Year  (similar  to  the  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year  which  accomplished 
so  much  for  science)  would  Involve  coopera- 
tive endeavors  upon  a  whole  series  of  proj- 
ects for  the  drafting  of  new  treaties  and 
conventions  to  update  world  law. 

But  you  ask  What  can  I  as  a  nonlawyer  do 
to  help  further  this  process  of  a  step-by- 
step  building  of  a  world  of  law  and  Justice? 

Religious  and  civic  groups,  as  well  as  gov- 
ernments, are  taking  an  Increasing  Interest 
in  the  development  of  these  programs. 
While  the  legal  profession  will  do  the  legal 
spadework,  the  dissemination  of  results  and 
the  stimulation  of  Interest  In  such  programs 
constitute  ways  by  which  nonlawyer  group>s 
are  participating  and  can  participate  sig- 
nificantly In  the  process  of  building  toward 
world  law. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  thank  you  for  your 
attention  and  your  Interest  In  these  remarks 
on  the  origin  and  meaning  of  Law  Day.  As 
I  have  attempted  to  point  out.  Law  Day  has 
essentially  four  purposes:  (1)    Examining  the 


meaning  of  law  In  our  own  history  and  a 
velopment,    (2)     fostering    a    deeper    unH,r 
standing  of  the  rule  of  law  and  Its  relating 
ship  to  freedom,  and  of  a  deeper  respect  f 
law.  (3)  encouraging  the  continuance  of  th 
practice  of  responsible  citizenship    and  IA^ 
awakening  and  educating  Americans  to  thl 
promise  and  the  potential  of  a  world  miAH 
by  law.  "'**> 

We  know  the  full  meaning  of  the  rul^  nf 
law   to  ourselves  and  to  our  country     1 1  i 
the    greatest    blessing    with    which    we   and 
mankind  everywhere  can  be  endowed 

The  great  opportunities  for  the  develon. 
ment  of  law  In  the  future  are  both  here  al 
home  and  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
In  the  words  of  Charles  Rhyne,  the  'father 
of  law  day":  ""If  we  work  as  hard  to  bulirt 
this  world  of  law  as  we  do  on  other  tre 
mendous  programs  like  that  of  concentrating 
enough  brainpower  and  manpower— and 
money— to  do  such  hitherto  Impossible 
things  as  putting  a  man  Into  space  or  on  the 
moon,  we  will  succeed.  And  that  success 
will  be  much  more  meaningful  because  when 
a  world  of  law  Is  achieved  man  can  then  walk 
anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  travel 
In  outer  space,  in  freedom,  in  dignity  and 
In  peace." 


The  SPEIAKER.     Is  there  objection? 
Mr.  HAYS.    There  is,  Mr,  Speaker,    I 
object. 
The  SPEAKER.     Objection  Is  heard. 


REQUEST  FOR  EXTENSION 
OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Mathias]  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  daily  Record  in  three 
instances. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  if  the  Chair 
would  indulge  me  for  a  minute  I  think 
I  can  explain  why  I  am  making  this  res- 
ervation and  why  I  intend  to  object 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  regular 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  regular  order  ia 
demanded.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  South  Da- 
kota? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  object. 


REQUEST  FOR  EXTENSION  OF  RE- 
MARKS AT  THIS  POINT  IN  THE 
RECORD 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Cahfornia  I  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson  1  have  permission  to  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object. 


REQUEST  FOR  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered  into  the  fol- 
lowing l)e  permitted  to  address  the 
House : 

Mr  Bromwell.  on  June  18.  for  30 
minutes. 


REQUEST  FOR  EXTENSION  OP 
REMARKS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Members  may  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  App>endix  of  the 
daily  Record  and  to  include  therein  ex- 
tianeous  matter:  Mr.  Celler.  Mr.  Roo- 
ney.  Mr.  Hemphill.  Mr,  Morris,  Mr. 
Flood,  Mr.  Vanik.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Mul- 
TER.  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell, and  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  each 
in  one  instance. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  object,  Mr, 
Speaker. 

AMERICAN  MIGRANT  WORKERS 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Thei-e  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
recently  privileged  to  be  among  those 
who  successfully  opposed  any  extension 
of  the  Bracero  Act — Public  Law  78, 

One  of  the  reasons  for  my  opposition 
to  the  2-year  extension — or  any  other 
extension — of  this  act  was  aptly  stated 
by  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  in  an 
article  of  March  9,  1962.  which  states  in 
part  "braceros  occupy  in  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  Southwest  a  place 
roughly  comparable  to  that  of  slaves  in 
the  onetime  cotton  empire  of  the  Old 
South." 

This  is  a  manifestly  true  statement, 
for  the  braceros  were  then  and  are  now 
nothing  much  above  the  status  of  slaves. 

What  effect  did  this  importation  of 
cheap  foreign  labor  have  on  American 
farmworkers? 

The  answer  is  that  wages  were  de- 
pressed. In  a  typical  situation  in  Texas 
not  so  long  ago.  the  father  of  a  family 
could  make  $6.15  in  a  day  if  he  picked 
300  pounds  of  cotton.  Anybody  who 
knows  will  tell  you  that  picking  300 
pounds  of  cotton  in  a  day  is  something 
not  easy  to  do.  Who  can  support  his 
family  on  $6.15  a  day  even  when  housing 
is  furnished? 

The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  nobody 
can.  In  order  to  survive,  the  domestic 
laborer  had  to  press  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren into  service.  They  might  be  able 
to  average  about  175  pounds  apiece  in 
a  day  of  about  12  hours.  Their  con- 
tribution would  enable  the  family  to 
survive.     But  at  what  price? 

The  children  could  not  work  and  go 
to  school  at  the  same  time,  and  so  they 
received  no  education  to  speak  of.  Re- 
sult? In  later  hfe  they,  too,  would  be- 
come migrant  agricultural  workers. 

The  working  conditions  of  migrant 
Americans  are  far  below  the  standards 
of  other  American  workers.     In  Texas. 


there  Is  no  protective  legislation  for  these 
workers.  There  is  no  minimum  wage, 
there  is  no  workmen's  compensation, 
there  is  no  safety  code,  there  are  no  hous- 
ing safeguards,  there  are  no  health  regu- 
lations, and  there  are  no  other  laws  to 
protect  these  workers.  While  many  em- 
ployers are  honest  and  fair,  there  are 
some  who  are  not,  and  the  lack  of  State 
regulations  Invites  these  few  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  vacuum. 

I  have  seen  enough  to  know  that  the 
working  conditions  of  American  migrant 
workers  hang  somewhere  between  civ- 
ilization and  medievalism.  I  would  hope 
that  this  House  will  not  make  things 
worse  by  any  extension  of  Public  Law  78. 


COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  fQe  a 
report  on  the  bill,  H  Jl,  5795. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PRICE  OF  PEACE 

Mr.  HALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  peace  has 
always  been  an  aspiration  of  a  strong 
America,  but  we  have  never  sought 
"peace  at  any  price  or  at  any  cost,"  for 
the  price  of  peace  can  frequently  be 
counted  in  the  forfeiture  of  freedoms, 
the  loss  of  liberties,  and  the  negation  of 
national  prestige.  Surely  we  have  led 
the  world  in  independence,  freedom,  and 
establishing  our  "colonies"  as  independ- 
ent nations. 

Perhaps  while  our  President  is  seeking 
a  so-called  peace  which,  growing  through 
a  series  of  stages  is  to  permit  "parallel 
political  developments  that  would  take 
the  place  of  arms,"  it  would  prove  profit- 
able to  examine  and  assess  the  price  that 
Americans  are  being  forced  to  pay  for 
peace  at  the  present  time. 

Only  last  week  the  administration's 
policy,  or  would  it  be  more  correct  to  say 
lack  of  policy,  provided  a  clear  and  strik- 
ing example  of  the  loss  of  liberty,  free- 
dom, and  dignity  which  every  American 
citizen  has  had  to  pay  in  order  that  the 
so-called  peace  be  maintained.  On  June 
5  under  the  dictates  of  eight  armed 
Venezuelan  pro-Communist  terrorists, 
six  unarmed  Americans  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary mission  to  Caracas  were  forced  to 
disrobe  publicly  in  that  capital  city. 
Unsatisfied  with  disgracing  American 
representatives,  the  "red"  raiders — ad- 
mittedly Communist  conspirators  and 
most  likely  Castro-trained  and  Cuba- 
based— impudently  burned  a  U.S.  flag 
and  a  portrait  of  George  Washington  be- 
fore setting  the  entire  mission  ablaze  and 
fleeing  with  the  clothing  and  valuables 
of  the  American  citizens  involved.     They 


had  the  gall  and  audacity  to  tell  our  GI's 
that  they  would  not  be  so  lucky  as  to 
escape  with  their  lives  the  next  time. 

Certainly,  no  legislator  of  this  House 
will  recognize  this  outrage  as  any  part  of 
peace,  yet  many  will  not  hesitate  to  as- 
sert the  specious  and  fallacious  conclu- 
sion that  any  sort  of  retaliation  would 
act  as  a  detriment  to  peace.  However, 
one  has  only  to  look  to  the  real  source  of 
the  difficulty  in  order  to  find  a  point  at 
which  a  strong,  uncompromising  stance 
in  foreign  policy  would  have  precluded 
the  possibility  of  this  and  other  outrages 
to  America. 

The  editors  of  a  leading  news  maga- 
zine went  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  in  diagnosing  the  cancerous 
Communist  terror  as  being  initiated  by 
subversives  trained  in  Castro's  Commu- 
nist Cuba.  A  firm  policy  in  regard  to 
Cuba,  its  trade  and  its  emigrant  flow- 
could  and  would  have  prevented  this 
outrage  against  our  Nation  and  other 
subversive  activities  in  Ecuador,  Bolivia. 
Peru,  and  other  Latin  American  re- 
publics. 

What  kind  of  action  did  the  public 
humiliation  of  our  citizenry  and  the  deg- 
radation of  our  flag  evoke  from  our  State 
Department?  Did  it  add  starch  to  the 
soft  approach  of  the  administration? 
No,  the  button-down  collar  of  the  intel- 
lectual has  seemingly  evolved  into  the 
buttoned-lip  policy  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment, In  fact,  no  action  whatsoever  in 
regard  to  these  disgraces  has  been  taken. 
More  important  still,  is  the  continued 
lack  of  a  policy  of  strength  regarding 
Castro's  exportation  of  subversives  to  our 
South  American  neighbors. 

My  distinguished  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer  and 
Mr.  Rogers!,  only  last  Monday.  June 
10,  brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  the  startling  facts  concerning  the 
soft  policy  of  the  administration  toward 
the  continued  buildup  of  Castro's  Cuba. 
They  were  careful  to  point  out  that  the 
buildup  was  taking  place  through  the 
unrestricted  trade  of  the  island  dictator- 
ship with  many  countries  of  the  free 
world  whom  we  are  assisting  with  con- 
siderable economic  and  military  aid  and 
with  whom  we  still  engage  in  an  active 
trade.  The  inconsistency  of  American 
policy  at  this  point  is  too  glaring  to 
ignore.  This  price  of  peace  is  too  great 
to  pay,  especially  when  one  realizes  that 
peace  cannot  be  purchased  in  this  man- 
ner: while  maintaining  any  semblance 
of  dignity  and  honor — individual  or  na- 
tional. 

Do  Americans  across  this  great  Nation 
share  with  our  President  the  frightful 
feeling,  the  policy  which  deals  from  fear, 
that  a  soft  line  in  foreign  policy  is  justi- 
fied and  necessitated,  because  "it  is  dis- 
couraging to  think  that  their  leaders— 
the  Communists — may  actually  be- 
lieve what  their  propagandists  continu- 
ally write"?  Certainly,  the  general  pub- 
lic cannot  join  the  Chief  Executive  In 
this  sophisticated  "whistling  in  the  dark  ' 
when  the  facts  of  subversion  stare  us  in 
the  face  and  the  Berlin  wall  prevents 
freedom-loving  individuals  from  true 
liberty  and  equality. 

The  supposedly  new  pohcy  statement 
of  the  administration  on  Monday  was 
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merely  the  overt  declaration  of  a  paclfis- 
tic  policy  of  verbal  internationalism  in- 
tended to  hide  a  f earfiil  isolation  in  the 
realm  of  useful  policy  implementation. 
In  recent  times  so-called  peace  has  been 
purchased  at  the  price  of  principle  and 
prestige.  Without  serious  protest  Rus- 
sian fishing  vessels  have  approached  our 
scarit  3-mile  limit.  American  fisherman 
have  been  ordered  out  of  several  fertile 
parts  of  conceded  international  waters 
of  the  oceans.  Tiirkish  confidence  in 
America  has  been  seriously  undermined, 
and  wherever  possible  we  have  crept 
away  from  conflict  with  Cuba — in  fact, 
there  again  we  snatched  defeat  from  the 
jaws  of  victory  when  the  entire  free 
world  was  on  our  side  and  the  Commu- 
nists were  admittedly  deceitful  and  over- 
extended. 

It  is  foolish  to  lull  ourselves  into  the 
false  security  procured  by  thoughtful 
inaction.  Experience  regarding  appease- 
ment and  tolerance  toward  Hitler  in 
the  1930s  should  have  taught  us  that 
such  a  policy  merely  builds  the  confi- 
dence of  the  warmonger,  suggesting  to 
him  the  possibly  of  ultimate  success. 
Like  it  or  not.  chauvinistic  as  it  may 
be — nonresp>onsible  nations  understand 
only  firm  action  and  a  "big-stick"  pohcy. 
no  matter  how  softly  we  sF>eak.  Our  re- 
cent actions  as  -  Nation  has  not  borne 
this  out.  Peace  must  not  be  bargained 
for  at  the  price  of  principle.  History 
tells  us  that  it  cannot  be.  If  Americans 
are  now  so  dominated  by  anxiety  over 
nuclear  capabilities,  the  price  of  peace 
may  well  again  involve  a  Pearl  Harbor, 
only  this  time  recovery  will  be  all  the 
more  precarious. 

What  does  it  take  to  awaken  the  will 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  who  bravely  sent  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rines— as  a  fledgling  Nation — to  the 
shores  of  Tripoli  in  order  to  correct  in- 
justices far  less  serious  than  we  now  ac- 
cept without  protest  in  Cuba.  Venezuela, 
and  even  Ecuador — which  we  feed. 
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MIA  JUNE  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  a  very  significant  event 
occurring  this  weekend  in  my  home  State 
of  Utah. 

Beginning  Thursday.  June  13,  youth 
leaders  from  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  many  foreign  countries  will 
arrive  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  the  64th  An- 
nual June  Conference  of  the  Mutual  Im- 
provement Association  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

The  Mutual  Improvement  Association 
is  an  organization  within  the  Mormon 
Church  which  has  as  a  specific  aim,  the 
promotion  of  wholesome  activity  for 
young  people.  The  two  divisions  of  the 
association.  Young  Mens  Mutual  Im- 
provement Association  and  Yoraig  Wo- 
men's Mutual  Improvement  Association 


are  under  the  direction  of  G.  Carlos 
Smith  and  Florence  S.  Jacobson,  re- 
spectively. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  church, 
the  importance  of  young  people  as  the 
leaders  of  the  future  has  been  recognized. 
Great  stress  has  always  been  placed  up- 
on the  necessity  of  helping  youth  become 
responsible  adults — individuals  in  whose 
daily  lives,  religious  conviction,  moral 
integrity,  and  honesty  are  constantly 
applied. 

The  key  has  been  activity— activity 
which  diverts  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
of  youth  into  character  building  en- 
deavors of  lasting  worth.  Reli'-,Mous 
values  and  spiritual  development  serve  as 
the  underlying  influence  which  provide 
the  activity  with  proper  meaning  and 
orientation. 

The  simple  maxim  "Be  honest  with 
yourself."  becomes  an  integral  person- 
ality trait  through  participation,  for  ex- 
ample, in  sports  where  sportsmanship  is 
placed  above  winning.  Camping,  handi- 
work, and  service  projects  incorporate 
high  regard  for  honest  effort  into  the 
daily  actions  of  young  people.  Develop- 
ment of  the  ability  to  communicate  and 
think  maturely  Is  a  reality  through  pub- 
lic speaking  and  drama  fostered  by  this 
organization.  Other  talents  find  expres- 
sion through  the  association-sponsored 
music  and  dance  programs. 

Thus  the  Mutual  Improvement  As  o- 
ciation  supplements  the  efforts  of  the 
home  and  community  in  building  capable 
future  leadership. 

The  attendance  of  the  local  leaders  at 
all  se.ssions  of  the  conference  is  expected 
to  e.xceed  100,000.  This  is  indicative 
of  the  activity  of  this  organization  of  the 
church  In  reaching  the  lives  of  young 
people  all  over  the  world. 

The  conference  itself  will  take  place 
June  14  and  15.  Stress  will  focus  upon 
increasing  leadership  ability  and  devo- 
tion to  the  service  of  youth  on  the  part 
of   the  association  workers. 

In  this  day  when  the  problems  of 
juvenile  and  adult  crime  are  increasing, 
it  is  refreshing  to  cast  our  attention  up- 
on the  efforts  of  an  organization  In  which 
a  program  to  combat  these  problems  on 
the  level  of  their  genesis  is  active,  ap- 
plicable, and  effective. 


US.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  OFFICIAL 
CALLS  ST.  LOUIS  WATER  POLLU- 
TION ABATEMENT  PROGRAM 
•  MODCL  FOR  NATION" 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remark.s,  and  to  read  into  the  Record  the 
high  praise  by  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice officials  to  MSD  and  St.  Louis  com- 
munities, with  reference  to  the  pollution 
abatement  program. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
St.  Louis  are  very  proud  of  the  steps  be- 
ing taken  by  our  communities  to  help 
solve  the  urgent  national   problem  of 


water  pollution,  and  to  provide  our  area 
with  the  facilities  necessary  to  prevent 
further  pollution— and  thus  help  to  clean 
up  our  great  Mississippi  River. 

The  agency  assigned  this  responsibility 
Is  the  Metropolitan  St.  Louis  Sewer  Dis. 
trict,  the  executive  director  of  which  is 
Mr.  Peter  F.  Mattel.  From  every  indi- 
cation this  agency  is  doing  a  good  job 
I  was  pleased,  therefore,  to  find  in  the 
May  newsletter  of  this  agency  a  report 
on  a  recent  conference  with  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  officials  at  which  the 
MSD  program  was  described  as  becoming 
"a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation." 

According  to  this  account,  Mr.  Murray 
Stein,  of  Washington,  D.C..  Chief  En- 
forcement  Officer  of  the  Water  Supply 
Pollution  Control  Section  of  USPHS, 
said  that  no  other  metropolitan  area  in 
the  country  had  approached  Its  water 
pollution  problems  "with  such  foresight, 
orderliness,  and  cooperation."  This  Is 
Indeed  good  news  for  those  of  us  from 
the  St.  Louis  area  who  have  supported 
effective  measures  to  combat  water  pol- 
lution, because  this  proves  we  are  try. 
ing  our  best  on  the  local  level  to  solve  a 
national  problem  which  can  be  solved 
only  with  the  utmost  local  cooperation 
and  much  sacrifice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  for  Inclusion  as 
part  of  my  remarks  the  item  which 
caught  my  eye  in  the  May  newsletter 
published  by  the  Metropolitan  St.  Louis 
Sewer  District,  as  follows: 

U.S.  OrriciAL  Praises  MSD 
High  praise  waa  given  this  month  by  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  officials  to  MSD  and 
the  St.  Louis  communities  for  their  out- 
standing manner  In  which  the  pollution 
abatement  program  here  has  been  handled. 
"In  the  years  to  come,  the  St.  Louts  area 
win  serve  as  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  •  said  Murray  Stein  of  Washington, 
D.C  ,  Chief  Enforcement  Officer  of  the  Water 
Supply  Pollution  Control  Section,  USPHS. 

Stein  said  that  no  other  metropolitan  area 
in  the  country  had  approached  its  water 
F>ollutlon  problems  with  such  foresight, 
orderliness,  and  cooperation.  He  praised  the 
officials  of  the  many  communities  Involved  In 
this  area,  various  other  public  officials,  and 
singled  out  MSD  for  particular  tribute  on 
the  manner  In  which  we  have  moved  ahead 
on  a  very  complex  problem. 

Stein's  remarks  came  at  a  progress  meet- 
ing here  on  Friday,  May  10.  at  which  he  and 
other  USPHS  officials  from  Washington.  Chi- 
cago, and  Kansas  City  heard  reports  on  pollu- 
tion abatement  measures  being  taken  In  the 
Greater  St.  Louis  area. 

The  meeting  was  the  seventh  such  semi- 
annual review  session  of  Federal  officials  with 
Missouri.  Illinois  and  local  authorities.  The 
regular  progress  meetings  were  recommended 
by  the  March  1058  conferences  condu.ted 
here  by  the  U  S  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Thi.s  wa.s  the  confer- 
ence that  set  In  motion  the  area-wide  pollu- 
tion abatement  program,  which  for  the  MSD 
area  reached  a  high  point  last  November  In 
vote-approval  of  the  huge  Mississippi  River 
project. 

After  reviewing  reports  of  progress  both 
In  the  MSD  area  and  on  the  East  Side.  Stein 
and  his  fellow  Federal  officials  characterized 
the  MSD  program  as  moving  ahead  "In  excel- 
lent fashion."  They  expressed  'plea-sant  sur- 
prise" at  the  strides  made  by  Ea«t  Side  com- 
munities since  the  last  semiannual  progress 
meeting,  and  mildly  cautioned  Illinois  au- 
thorities that  only  three  small  areaa  "could 
bear  watching  - 
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HOSPITAL  INSURANCE  UNDER 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
uoanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
representatives  of  senior  citizens  clubs 
from  many  States  have  come  to  the  Cap- 
itol today  to  urge  upon  us  early  and 
favorable  consideration  of  amendment 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  some 
measure  of  hospital  and  nursing  home 
insurance  protection  to  those  eligible  for 
retirement  benefits. 

Over  the  years  the  Social  Security  Act 
has  been  expanded  and  revised  many 
times  and  each  amendment  has  been  ac- 
companied by  the  woeful  cries  of  those 
who  opjX)se  any  Federal  assistance  in 
the  field  of  social  welfare.  However, 
each  and  every  time,  their  dire  predic- 
tions of  increases  in  unemployment,  de- 
cline in  purchasing  power,  tremendous 
increases  in  taxes,  prohibitive  adminis- 
trative costs,  and  so  forth,  have  failed  to 
come  true.  Indeed,  the  social  security 
system,  since  its  inception  has  proved  to 
be  a  sound,  economic,  and  humane  way 
to  aid  our  citizens,  many  of  whom  are 
still  not  eligible  for  private  pensions  or 
annuities. 

Months  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent sent  Congress  his  recommendations 
with  respect  to  aid  for  our  elderly  citi- 
zens. His  message  prop>osed.  among 
other  things,  that  a  hospitalization  in- 
surance program  be  instituted  under  the 
social  security  system  to  assist  our  senior 
citizens  in  meeting  the  hospital  and 
nursing  home  costs  that  so  many  of  them 
must  face.  The  President  Is  calling  for 
another  progressive  step  forward  by  re- 
questing that  hospitalization  Insurance 
protection  be  added  to  the  retirement 
and  disability  benefits  now  available 
through  the  social  security  system.  With 
reduced  incomes,  facing  more  frequent 
Illnesses  or  breakdowns,  remaining  hos- 
pitalized or  under  the  care  of  a  physician 
for  longer  periods  of  time,  our  older  peo- 
ple must  be  provided  with  adequate  pro- 
tection and  care.  They  are  entitled  to  it. 
and  we  must  see  that  they  get  it. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  private  insur- 
ance programs  have  not  been  able  to 
solve  the  problem,  but  the  reason  for  this 
failure  is  simple  and  basic — people  on 
retirement  incomes  are  greater  risks  in- 
sofar as  insurance  is  concerned,  and 
therefore  the  premiums  for  coverage  are 
extremely  high  Low-cost  group  insur- 
ance is  generally  not  available  to  them. 
and  buying  on  an  individual  basis  is  nec- 
essarily very  expensive  and,  in  many 
cases,  virtually  impossible. 

Because  I  believe  that  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  will  be  an  effective 
method  of  providing  care  and  treatment 
for  our  older  citizens.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  companion  bill  to  the  measure 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. Congressman  Cecil  R.  King,  dur- 
ine  the  current  Congress.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 


will  be  in  a  position  to  take  action  on 
this  bill  in  the  very  near  future,  and  I 
trust  that  this  House  will  see  fit  to  pass 
such  legislation  when  it  resw:hes  the 
floor  for  consideration. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  newspaper 
columnists    who    purport    to    tell    their 
readers  the  inside   story,  are  claiming 
that  a  move  is  afoot  to  compromise  this 
issue  by  amending  the  King  bill  to  per- 
mit the  Social  Security  Administration 
to  delegate  the   administration  of   the 
program  to  the  Blue  Cross  or  other  orga- 
nizations.   In  my  opinion  this  is  an  im- 
wise     proposal     despite    its    superficial 
plausibility  and  despite  the  worthy  con- 
gressional sponsorship  it  is  said  to  enjoy. 
Although  incorporated  as  a  nonprofit 
organization  and,  broadly  speaking,  op- 
erated in  the  interest  of  tlie  community 
at  large,  in  actuality  the  Blue  Cross  is 
dominated  and  controlled  by  the  pur- 
veyors of  hospital  service — the  so-called 
volimtary  hospitals.    Neither  Blue  Cross 
nor  the  American  Hospital  Assoicatlon 
has  announced  support  or  endorsement 
of  the  bills  to  add  hospitalization  to  the 
present  package  of  social  security  bene- 
fits.   Now,  however,  as  enactment  of  the 
bill  becomes  more  certain,  the  hospitals 
and  the  physicians  who  largely  dominate 
their  governing  boards  wish  to  capture 
the  hospitalization  insurance  program. 
I  am  opposed  completely  to  this  ma- 
neuver.   I  will  not  vote  to  place  adminis- 
tration of  a  public  program  in  the  hands 
of  its  private  opponents.    I  will  not  vote 
to  place  administration  of  a  public  pro- 
gram in  the  hands  of  the  private  vendors 
it  would  reimburse.     I  will  not  vote  to 
place  administration   of   a  public  pro- 
gram in  the  hands  of  a  private  orga- 
nization that  cannot  possibly  do  the  job 
at  a  lower  cost  than  the  Social  Security 
Administration.    I  will  not  vote  to  place 
the  administration  of  a  public  program 
in  the  hands  of  a  private  organization 
that  is  not  subject  to  the  equitable  rules 
of  merit  employment  that  apply  to  pub- 
lic agencies. 

I  trust.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  news- 
paper reports  to  which  I  refer  are  in 
error  and  that  the  efforts  to  effect  this 
shoddy  compromise  will  come  to  naught. 
I  call  upon  any  of  my  colleagues  who 
may  be  approached  with  this  proposi- 
tion to  stop,  look  and  listen.  The  fact 
that  such  schemes  are  even  proposed  is 
clear  evidence  that  victory  is  near  at 
hand  for  the  President's  plan  for  hospi- 
tal insurance  for  older  people  under  so- 
cial security.  Now  is  the  time  for  all 
friends  of  the  President  s  bill  to  stand 
fast  and  reject  unworthy  compromises. 


RIGHTWING  EXTREMISM 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  include  a  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  my  able  friend  and  colleague.  Mor- 
ris K.  Udall,  devoted  his  newsletter  to 
the  subject  of  rightwing  extremism  in 
this  country.    This  gentleman  from  Ari- 


zona is  known  for  his  thorough  work, 
and  I  commend  his  words  to  you. 
Fright  for  Salx 

For  2  years  now,  on  every  working  day,  the 
postman  has  left  on  my  doorstep  160  or  more 
pieces  of  mall.  Some  are  newspapers,  press 
releases,  and  routine  communications  from 
Government  agencies.  Many  are  letters  from 
constituents  asking  for  help.  Some  are 
thoughtful,  constructive  comments  on  great 
Issues  of  the  day.  But  nearly  every  morning 
I  find  10  or  15  letters  which  defy  descrip- 
tion— letters  filled  with  fear,  suspicion,  and 
distrust,  not  of  enemies  and  potential  ene- 
mies, but  of  our  own  Government  and  the 
leaders  we  ourselves  have  elected  to  office. 
For  24  months  I  have  thought  this  strange, 
irrational  mark  of  our  times  would  pass. 
Instead,  It  persists,  defying  fact,  reason,  and 
the  lessons  of   history. 

Nearly  every  week  I  am  told  that  there  Is 
a  Liberal -Socialist-Communist  plot  to  ttirn 
our  Government  Into  a  dictatorship.  Etu-1 
Warren,  our  Nation's  Chief  Justice,  la  a  "fel- 
low traveler"  who  should  be  impeached. 
President  Kennedy,  a  usiu-per  of  power.  Is 
preparing  to  turn  otir  Armed  Forces  over  to 
the  United  Nations;  as  a  first  step  he  has 
removed  the  words  "In  God  We  Trust"  from 
our  dollar  bills.  In  the  minds  of  these 
Americans  most  of  the  men  and  women  who 
serve  in  Congress,  most  Supreme  Coiu-t  Jus- 
tices, and  nearly  all  of  our  executive  depart- 
ment officials  are  left-leaning.  Socialist,  lUtra- 
llberal,  neo-Communlst  dupes — if  not  worse. 

Everyone  likes  to  receive  mall,  but  Imagine 
starting  your  day — every  day — with  messages 
like   the  following: 

"It  seems  that  the  Constitution  is  a  cloak 
only  to  be  used  when  the  little  Kennedy 
brothers  and  their  kosher  friends  need  to 
show  their  might  by  Invading  the  State  of 
Mississippi." 

"Has  any  foreign  person  not  a  Communist 
or  a  cannibal  approved  otir  foreign  policy?" 

"It  Is  regrettable  that  you  liberal -social- 
ists are  bent  on  throwing  away  for  mysterious 
International  reasons  everything  Americans 
have  had  to  fight  for." 

"I  am  mad  clear  through  •  •  •  about 
what  you  and  our  other  representatives  are 
doing  to  us,  our  country  and  our  heritage 
down  there  In  Washington." 

"Why  do  you  believe  Chrlstlan-Amerlcan 
taxpayers  should  support  an  antl-Chrlstlan, 
pro-Communist,  and   alien  Jew  rabbi?" 

"Many  of  us  •  •  •  are  ashamed  of  your 
lying  tactics." 

"Of  all  the  rats  and  snakes  elected  to  office 
in  Washington  to  represent  the  people  and 
carry  out  their  wishes,  you  rank  head  and 
shoulders  beneath  the  lowest." 

The  people  who  write  these  letters  aren't 
foreigners,  or  New  Yorkers,  or  Callfornlans. 
They  are  Arlzonans  who  live  In  Blsbee, 
Phoenix,  Casa  Grande,  and  Tucson.  Some 
of  them  may  be  neighbors  of  yours. 

OVERTONES  OF  PREJtJDICE 

To  me  the  most  alarming  feature  of  these 
letters  and  the  pamphlets  which  so  often 
accompany  them  is  their  thinly  disguised  or 
even  blatant  overtone  of  racial  and  religious 
prejudice.  I  always  shudder  in  this  year  of 
1963.  In  a  supposedly  enlightened  and  toler- 
ant Nation,  to  find  people  accepting  state- 
ments like  the  following: 

"Just  last  month  I  was  sent  the  current 
Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  publication.  The  Cross 
and  the  Flag,  which  declared:  "Observers 
•  •  •  have  known  for  many  years  that 
international  Jewry  plotted  the  complete 
liquidation  of  the  German  race."  This  Is 
history  turned  topsy-turvy,  for  the  Germans 
systematically  put  to  death  6  million  Jews. 
Yet  an  Arizona  lady  writes:  "There  never 
was  any  execution  of  6  million  Jews  as  they 
would  have  us  believe." 
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I'm  alao  serred  almost  dally  with  the  words 
of  anothsr  "authority."  Myron  C.  Fa^an,  who 
with  Smith  U  a  prime  mover  In  the  current 
hysteria  over  disarmament.  Fagan  tells  his 
readers — and  many  believe  him — that  the 
Antl-Delanaatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth. 
working  with  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  has  a 
piot  to  get  control  of  our  communications 
media — "you  know  what  for" — along  with 
oiher  "treasonous  activities  " 

Another  "authority"  Is  the  Reverend  Carl 
Mclntlre  of  CoUlngswood.  N.J.,  whose  dally 
radio  program  Is  heard  In  our  State.  In  the 
tiame  of  Jesus  Christ — the  greatest  exponent 
of  charity  and  brotherly  love — he  regularly 
preaches  hatred  of  Pope  John  (for  his  final 
encyclical  "Peace  on  Earth"),  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ("the  harlot  church  and  the 
bride  of  the  antl-Chrlst") ,  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  (  'apostate.  Communist 
and  modernist"),  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  and  Evangelist  Billy  Oraham  ("a 
compromiser") .  Mclntlre  attacks  the  peace- 
ful demonstrations  of  Negroes  In  Birming- 
ham. Implying  they  are  "Communist-orga- 
nized"  and  "Communist-controlled.** 

a     KZFTTBLICAM     SPSAKS     OtTT 

Senator  Thomas  Kuchix  the  able,  mod- 
erate California  Republican  often  mentioned 
as  a  possible  presidential  candidate,  has  be- 
come so  concerned  about  the  volume  and 
virulence  of  this  kind  of  mall  that  he  re- 
cently made  a  remarkable  speech  of  con- 
science detailing  the  common  experience  of 
all  of  us  who  have  the  honor  to  serve  In  the 
greatest  legislative  body  In  the  world. 

In  a  systematic  way  Senator  Kuchkl  went 
down  the  line  of  charges  currently  being 
made  by  what  he  termed  the  "fright  ped- 
dlers."  He  Inserted  Into  the  Congressional 
Rccoao  reproduction  of  some  of  the  stupid. 
Inflammatory  and  fraudulent  pamphlets  dis- 
tributed by  the  John  Birch  Society.  Smith. 
Pagan  and  various  self-styled  "patriotic"  or- 
ganizations.    He  told  the  Senate: 

"Do  these  people  really  believe.  I  ask  my- 
self— and  now  I  ask  them — that  a  gigantic 
and  Incredible  and  unprecedented  conspiracy 
has  occurred  In  America  In  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet.  99  percent  of  the  Con- 
gress. 99  percent  of  the  Nation's  Journalists. 
and  even  the  XJ3.  Army  have  all  taken  part 
to  sell  out  our  country?  •  •  •.  If  they  do.  the 
only  reasonable  reply  I  can  give  to  them 
which  they  will  understand  Ls  the  honorable. 
100  percent  red.  white,  and  blue  expression 
'Nuts.'  " 

This  speech  by  Senator  Kuchel  Is  so  im- 
portant that  I  have  obtained  several  hun- 
dred copies  and  will  make  them  available 
to  those  readers  who  wish  to  pursue  the 
matter  further 

Acazx  wn-H  mx  o«  Tou'ax  a  xinrroR 
My  staff  and  I  have  spent  many  hundreds 
of  hours  compiling  patient  and  reasonable 
answers  to  the  people  who  write  these  let- 
ters, but  there  can  really  be  no  Intellectual 
exchange  or  respect  for  honest  differences 
of  view  You  either  agree  100  percent  with 
them  or  you  become,  at  best,  a  well-meaning 
dupe  or  coward  and.  at  worst,  a  traitor 

Even  conservative  Republicans  are  not  Im- 
mune to  such  wild  charges  My  able  col- 
league. Congressman  John  Rnoors  of  Phoe- 
nix, was  attacked  as  a  "coward  "  when  he 
refused  the  request  of  a  member  of  the 
Arizona  house  of  representatives  to  sponsor 
Impeachment  of  President  Kennedy  for  send- 
ing troops  to  maintain  order  In  Alabama. 
The  attack  was  so  Intemperate  that  it 
prompted  the  Phoenix  Gazette  to  comment, 
"To  vilify  a  public  ofBclal  personally  because 
he  disagrees  with  an  extreme  suggestion  •  •  • 
Is  piling  extreme  upon   extreme." 

America  has  always  had  Its  hate  peddlers 
and  other  fright- purveyors,  such  as  the 
German-American  Bund  and  Father  Cough- 


lln  of  the  lOSO's  and  the  "nMrn  burners*' 
and  "know  nothings"  of  Lincoln's  time. 
Yet   I   doubt   that   we   have   ever   had   such 

a  consistent,  siistalned.  well-flnanced.  long- 
lived  outpouring  as  the  kind  we  are  observ- 
ing today. 

THX    VrSTED    INTIRKSTS 

Most  of  the  people  who  write  me  are  sin- 
cere, law-abiding  citizens  who  are  honestly 
concerned.  Many  are  whipped  Into  the 
frenzy  of  suspicion  and  fear  by  a  whole  bat- 
tery of  well-flnanced  organizations  which 
pour  out  a  steady  stream  of  pamphlets, 
newsletters,  and  radio  broadcasts.  Behind 
many  of  these  organizations  are  devious  peo- 
ple who  have  a  stake  In  frightening  their 
fellow    Americans. 

Some  of  the  authors  of  this  vicious  litera- 
ture undoubtedly  are  disturbed  people — para- 
noid personalities  of  one  type  or  another 
Others  are  In  It  for  a  more  obvious  reason: 
they  have  a  vested  Interest  In  frightening 
the  American  people. 

If  Americans  believe  that  the  cold  war   la  ^ 

going  well  despite  problems  In  some  places.      States    and    the    Soviet   Union   are   the   only 

P"*«t  powers  left,  and  they  are  engaged  in 
a  great  economic  and  political  struggle  In 
foreign  affairs  we  cant  always  have  our  way 
but  we  are  deeply  Involved  In  most  world 
events.  Whether  Elsenhower.  Kennedy 
Goldwater.  Romney.  or  Rockefeller  Is  Presi- 
dent, we  will  have  some  successes,  some  fail- 
ures, and  some  mlsUkes  in  our  foreign  policy. 
At  home  we  have  domestic  problems  of  a 
staggering  magnitude  Our  country  growi 
by  3  million  people  every  year.  Since  1S4« 
we  have  experienced  an  Industrial  and  tech- 
nological revolution  that  rivals  In  quality 
and  quantity  the  mechanical  changes  be- 
tween  1850  and  1917  An  engineer  or  scien- 
tist who  graduated  In  the  1940's  would  find 
his  training  Inadequate  If  he  were  to  step 
abruptly  Into  the  technological  world  of 
1963. 


there  Is  no  plot  to  surrender  our  sovertlBitv 
to  the  United  Nations  or  anyone  else. 

Dwlght  Elsenhower,  Earl  Warren,  and  John 
F.  Kennedy  are  sincere,  dedicated,  and  loval 
Americans  working  for  the  beet  Intereste  of 
our  country.  No  one  of  them  Is  a  party  ui 
any  way  to  any  scheme  to  deprive  us  of  our 
liberties,  transform  our  way  of  life,  or  turn 
our  country  over  to  some  foreign  power. 

The  U.S.  Army  Is  not  training  cannibals 
In  Georgia  to  Invade  our  country  and  en- 
force Integration  and  Intermarriage. 

A    PBODUCT  or   OUB  TIMXSt 

I  don't  know  what  a  psychiatrist  would 
say  (the  prophets  of  fear,  appropriately  are 
opposed  to  "mental  health"),  but  I  think 
much  of  this  fear  and  distrust  U  a  produa 
of  the  dangerous  times  in  which  we  live. 

Prior  to  1941  America  went  Its  own  way 
Attack  or  Invasion  by  a  foreign  power  were 
out  of  the  question.  There  were  several 
great  powers  In  the  world.  Today  we  are 
the   leader   of   the    free   world.     The   United 


that  we  are  succeeding  In  some  places  and 
holding  our  own  In  others,  that  we  are  main- 
taining a  majority  of  the  United  Nations  on 
our  side,  these  purveyors  won't  sell  many 
pamphlets  or  lecture  tickets  But  If  they 
can  make  Americans  believe  that  we  are  los- 
ing everywhere  and  the  Reds  are  winning 
everywhere,  that  we  can  do  nothing  rl(?ht 
and  the  Reds  can  do  nothing  wrong,  that 
every  country  that  Isn't  100  percent  pro- 
American  is  100  percent  pro-Russian,  then 
they  can  sell  their  pamphlets  and  lectures, 
and  they  can  get  "sacrificial  pledges"  from 
radio  listeners  throughout  the  country 

Thus,  these  people  constantly  repeat  and 
embellish  every  rumor,  however  absurd  It 
may  be.  to  serve  their  purposes.  An  example 
was  the  widely  reported  runior  that  16.000 
African  soldiers  "with  nose  and  ear  rings" 
were  to  participate  In  a  United  Nations  ex- 
ercise In  Georgia,  real  purpose  of  which  was 
"a  war  to  Invade  America"  The  truth  was 
that  124  foreign  military  officers  from  various 
allied  nations  observed  a  U  S  Army  exer- 
cise In  guerrilla  warfare  called  Operation 
Water  Moccasin. 

"Vested  "  too  is  the  term  for  the  Interest 
of  certain  persons  of  extreme  wealth  In  these 
campaigns  of  frenzy.  H.  L.  Hunt,  the  Texas 
billionaire.  Is  the  founder  and  principal  fi- 
nancial supporter  of  "Facts  Forum"  and 
the  "Life  Line"  radio  broadcasts  and  bul- 
letins. While  scaring  Americans  Is  their 
stock  in  trade,  these  activities  also  advance 
the  views  of  Mr  Hunt,  who  wrote  a  book 
proposing  that  If  you  accept  State  aid  be- 
cause you  are  poor  or  sick,  you  cannot  vote 
at  all.  and  you're  denied  an  old-age  pen- 
sion." Mr.  Hunt's  "democracy"  would  also 
provide  that  "the  more  taxes  you  pay.  the 
more  votes  you  get." 

SOME    FACTS    THAT    WON'T    SELL    PAMPHLFTS 

It  shouldn't  be  necessary  to  assure  Amer- 
icans or  Arlzonlans  In  the  year  1963  of  some 
of  the  following  things,  and  I  am  a  little 
ashamed  to  have  to  do  It.  But  let's  get  a 
few  facts  straight,  even  If  they  wont  sell 
any  pamphlets  or  tracts: 

The  President,  his  Cabinet  and  Members 
of  Congress  are  patriotic  Americans.  There 
Isn't  a  Socialist  or  a  Communist  In  the  lot. 
The  vast  majority  of  them  are  overworked, 
underpaid,  sincere  and  effective  public  ser- 
vants. 

The  State  Department  Is  not  filled  with 
Communists.  Socialists  or  One  Worlders. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  these  employees  served 
under  President  Elsenhower  The  back- 
grounds and  loyalty  of  every  State  Depart- 
ment official  have  been  checked  and  re- 
checked  by  the  FBI 

There  Isn't  going  to  be  any  unilateral  dis- 
armament on  the  part  of  our  country,  and 


Failure  to  understand  and  adjust  to  this 
changed  world  Is.  I  think,  a  major  factor  In 
the  fear  psychology  we  are  observing  In  our 
country  today. 

FEAR    AND    SUSPICION  — OR    TRUST    AND    RESPXCTf 

The  greatest  need  In  America  today  Ls  not 
fear  or  suspicion.  The  greatest  need  Is  trust. 
We  need  to  trust  and  respect  and  support 
the  leaders  our  people  have  elected  De- 
mocracy finds  a  ready  mechanism  for  chang- 
ing Its  leaders  whenever  the  majority  of  the 
people  desire  a  change. 

Americans  have  been  notoriously  poor 
Judges  of  their  contemporary  leaders.  Those 
who  arrogantly  and  with  complete  certainty 
cast  doubt  about  the  patriotism  of  PresldenU 
Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  would  do  well  to 
read  with  humility  what  their  counterparts 
of   1863  said  about  President  Uncoln. 

Ask  any  American  today  to  name  our  two 
greatest  President,  and  he  will  surely  name 
Lincoln  as  one.  Yet  Lincoln  was  bitterly 
denounced  in  his  own  era  by  many  Intelli- 
gent leaders  of  the  day  as  Ignorant,  preju- 
diced, corrupt,  utterly  Incompetent,  atheistic, 
and  Insane  In  1863  Richard  Dana,  a  re- 
spected writer  and  political  figure,  concluded 
a  typical  attack  by  declaring: 

'The  President  has  no  admirers,  no  en- 
thusiastic supporters  •  •  •  he  Is  an  un- 
utterable calamity  to  us  where  he  Is." 

Ask  any  American  to  name  the  greatest 
pronouncement  of  an  American  leader,  and 
he  Is  likely  to  name  the  Gettysburg  Address 
Yet  the  correspondent  who  covered  that 
speech  for  the  Influential  Chicago  Times 
sent  a  description  of  the  speech  which  ended 
on  this  note: 

"The  cheek  of  every  American  must  tingle 
with  shame  as  he  reads  the  silly,  flat,  and 
dtsh-watery  utterances  of  the  man  who  has 
to  be  pointed  out  to  Intelligent  foreigners  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States. - 
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THE  JUST  END  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  78 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
uimnlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  niinute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  relevant  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  minute  to  call  our  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  two  newspaper  articles  and  a 
letter  which  bear  directly  on  the  affirm- 
ative action  taken  by  the  House  to 
terminate  the  Mexican  farm  labor  im- 
portation program. 

Contrary  to  the  arguments  raised  by 
its  supporters,  the  ending  of  Public  Law 
78  will  not  cause  great  damage  to 
Mexico's  economy.  Rather,  as  the 
Mexican  Agronomy  Society  stated  in  an 
article  appearing  in  the  New  Mexican: 

The  Government  had  been  anticipating 
the  eventual  end  of  the  program  and  the 
men  who  had  been  working  as  braceros  could 
be  placed  In  other  Jobs. 

At  the  same  time,  domestic  farm- 
workers to  harvest  our  crops  are  avail- 
able. As  Arthur  Ross,  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Industrial  Relations  at  the 
University  of  California,  stated  in  an 
interview  appearing  in  the  Berkeley 
Daily  Gazette: 

We  must  remember  there  are  500.000  un- 
employed workers  in  Callfonjla  alone.  Many 
of  them  are  members  of  minority  groups 
whom  farmers  are  accustomed  to  employing 
m  particular  cropw.  Many  are  young  men 
with  limited  education  but  strong  physiques. 
Thus  there  Is  no  shortage  of  a  potential  labor 
supply  What  is  needed  Is  to  recruit  and 
utilise  It  more  effectively. 

Such  a  recruitment  and  utilization 
program  is  possible;  it  has  been  incor- 
porated In  H.R.  4518  and  similar  bills. 
And  this  legislation  has  the  support  of 
such  farm  organizations  as  the  National 
Farmers  Union.  As  its  president.  James 
Patton,  stated  in  his  letter  of  June  10: 

I  feel  this  is  the  time,  already  too  long 
delayed,  for  raising  our  own  domestic  farm- 
workers and  family  farmers  out  of  poverty, 
St  the  same  time  giving  many  of  our  unem- 
ployed  youth  Job  opportunities.  To  this  end 
I  strongly  urge  you  to  give  all-out  support  to 
quick  passage  of  the  domestic  farm  labor 
recruitment  bill,  H  R.  4518. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  the  two  news- 
paper articles  and  the  National  Farmers 
Union  letter  in  their  entirety  for  they 
speak  directly  and  constructively  to  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in  urging  early 
and    favorable    consideration    of    this 

legislation. 

(Prom  the  New  Mexican,  Sante  Pe,  (N.  Mex  ), 
June  3,  1963) 
PROcaAM  End  Won't  Hurt 

Msxico  Crrx.— Mexico's  economy  would  not 
t>e  greaUy  damaged  If  the  United  State* 
ended  the  bracero  program,  a  spokemnan  for 
the  Mexican  Agronomy  Society  said  Sunday. 

The  U.S.  House  last  week  voted  down  a 
measure  to  extend  the  program  under  which 
Mexican  workers  can  be  hired  by  US. 
farmers. 

A  society  spokesman  said  the  Oovemment 
had  been  antldpattng  tba  eventual  and  of 
the  program  azul  that  the  men  who  had  b«en 
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working  as  braceros  oould  be  placed  In  other 
Jobs 

[Prom  the  Berkeley  (Calif.)  Dally  Gazette] 
BKAcno  PaoGEAM  Halt  Mat  Am  Umzmflotzs 
BKKXELrr. — The  halt  to  Importing  Mexican 
conuact  farmworkers  was  halted  today  as 
a  measure  of  hope  for  the  growing  niunber  of 
California  unemployed. 

Arthur  M.  Ross,  director  of  the  Institute 
of  Industrial  Relations  at  the  University  of 
California,  noted  that  there  now  are  a  half 
million  unemployed  Callfornians.  many  of 
them  only  able  to  do  farm  work. 

The  US.  House  of  Representatives  last 
week  decided  against  extension  of  the  bracero 
program,  with  the  California  congressional 
delegation  spUtting  19-13  In  favor  of  con- 
tlnuatlon. 

California  growers  employed  almost  80.000 
Mexican  workers  at  the  height  of  the  1962 
harve.'Jt  The  State  administration  Is  now 
seeking  Federal  aid  for  housing  and  trans- 
porUtion  of  domestic  farmworkers,  to  All  the 
g'lp 

Ross  admitted  that  elimination  of  the 
braceros  would  create  major  problems  of 
adjustment  involving  such  crops  as  tomatoes, 
strawberries,  lettuce,  lemons,  and  asparagus, 
which  had  been  harvested  by  the  Mexicans! 
"A  large  part  of  the  answer  will  be  to  pro- 
vide steadier  work  for  domestic  farm- 
workers," Ross  said. 

"A  recent  study  of  farmworkers  In  Kern 
County  showed  that  heads  of  households 
were  obtaining  an  average  of  138  days  of 
work  in  1961.  little  more  than  half  time. 
Experience  shows  that  with  careful  atten- 
tion to  scheduling  and  sharing  of  crews,  at 
least  250  days  of  work  could  be  provided 
annually.  If  this  were  done  for  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  the  domestic  seasonal 
workers,  the  loss  of  braceros  would  be  com- 
pensated." 

Ross  added  that  "we  must  remember  there 
are  500.000  unemployed  workers  in  Cali- 
fornia alone.  Many  of  them  are  members 
of  minority  groups  whom  farmers  are  accus- 
tomed to  employing  in  particular  crops. 
Many  are  young  men  with  limited  education 
but  strong  physiques. 

"Thus  there  is  no  shortage  of  a  potential 
labor  supply.  What  Is  needed  Is  to  recnilt 
and  ultlllze  it  more  effectively.  This  will 
call  for  close  collaboration  between  agricul- 
ture and  labor  groups  and  the  employment 
service,  so  as  to  provide  the  steadiest  pos- 
sible work.  Undoubtedly.  It  will  also  require 
sukMtantlal  improvements  In  housing,  sani- 
tation, and  wage  levels.'' 


National  Farmkss  Union, 
Washinffton,  D.O.,  June  10.  1963. 

Deas  CoNoaiaaMAN;  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  yovu-  recent  vote  opposing  extension  of 
the  Mexican  labor  importation  program.  Our 
organization  supports  you  In  this  stand  and 
urges  you  to  also  oppose  a  1-year  extension 
of  the  program. 

Instead.  I  feel  this  Is  the  time,  already  too 
long  delayed  for  r&Uing  our  own  domestic 
farm  workers  and  family  farmers  out  of  pov- 
erty at  the  same  time  giving  many  of  our 
unemployed  youth  Job  opportunities. 

To  this  end  I  strongly  urge  you  to  give 
all-out  support  to  quick  passage  of  the 
domestic  farm  labor  recruitment  bill.  H.R. 
4618.  now  In  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  A  companion  bill,  8.  627  will  be 
the  subject  of  hearings  starting  June  10 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migra- 
tory Labor,  headed  by  Senator  Habuson 
WnxiAMs.  of  New  Jersey. 

We  wish  to  make  clear  our  pKwitlon. 

First,  we  In  Farmers  Union  have  always 
felt  that  low-Income  (sometimes  subsidized) 
agricultural  workers  are  unfair  competltkm 


to  family  farmers  and  their  wives  and  older 
children. 

Second,  we  feel  that  farmers  who  are  re- 
quired to  pay  fair  wages  and  maintain  good 
working  and  living  condiUons  should  have 
their  Income  from  farniilng  protected  suffi- 
ciently so  that  they  can  well  afford  to  pay 
good  wages  and  maintain  adequate  working 
and  living  conditions. 
Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

James  G.  Patton. 

President. 


THE  TIME  HAS  COME  TO  ESTABLISH 
A  PERMANENT  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS  WITH  LEGISLA- 
TIVE AUTHORITY 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remajks  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  and  to  Include 
additional  pertinent  information. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  the  reason 
I  reserve  the  right  to  object,  and  I  have 
no  objection  to  a  reasonable  amount  of 
matter,  but  I  think  the  Member  asking 
for  unanimous  consent  to  Include  cer- 
tain additional  matter  should  Indicate 
what  It  is  and  indicate  Its  approximate 
length.  There  is  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  material  to  be  Inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  daily  Record,  but  that 
limitation  does  not  apply  to  the  body  of 
the  Record.  One  day  last  ■week,  one  of 
these  extensions  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord cost  $5,400  just  for  one  extension  of 
extraneous  material.  That  is  what  I 
am  objecting  to.  I  am  not  going  to  ob- 
ject In  this  particular  case  because  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  indicated  to 
me  before  making  the  request  that  It  is 
rather  short.  So  I  am  not  going  to  ob- 
ject and  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objectirai. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has 
come  to  establish  a  permanent  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  with  legislative 
authority  to  develop  and  recommend  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  germane 
amendments  to  the  following  acts  of  the 
Congress: 

First  The  Small  Business  Act.  which 
established  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

Second.  The  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958. 

Third.  The  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

The  Small  Business  Act — Public  Law 
538.  85th  Congress — provides.  In  section 
10(b)  that— 

(b)  Tint  Administration  shall  make  a  re- 
port to  the  President,  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Sp>eaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  and  to  the  House 
Select  Committee  To  Conduct  a  Study  and 
Investigation  of  the  Problems  of  Small 
Business,  on  December  31  of  each  year,  show- 
ing as  accurately  as  possible  for  each  such 
period  the  amount  of  funds  appropriated 
to  it  that  It  has  expexuled  In  the  conduct 
of  each  ot  Its  principal  activities  such  as 
lending,  procurement,  contracting,  and  pro- 
viding technical  and  managerial  aids. 
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Again.  In  section  10 (e>  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  provides  the  following: 

(e)  The  AdmlnUtratlon  shall  retain  all 
correapondence.  records  of  Inquiries,  mem- 
orandums, reports,  books,  and  records.  In- 
cluding memorandums  as  to  all  Investiga- 
tions conducted  by  or  for  the  Administration, 
for  F  period  of  at  least  one  year  from  the  date 
of  each  thereof,  and  shall  at  all  times  keep 


e  13 


prospers  so  our  Nation  prospers  smd  is 
strong,  steady,  and  self-reliant,  and  able 


form    committees 
1952.    1956,    and 


in 


convention    in    iiu* 
I960,    we    have    repeaJdT' 
to  meet  all  emergencies  during  both  war     "'^*<*  ^^'^  recognition  to  small  busincM  ^ 
and  peace.  _},}  •■  °^^  *^oP«  t*i»t  the  rules  committ*. 

In  addition.  I  was  moved  to  develop  Tn^  ^Joo^'lL'Ti^Sr  '1  '*^*'  ^'^'^ 
and  introduce  House  Resolution  370  be-  :rmiirreLfurion.*°r° Vnd in^  ^•^-« 
cause  it  has  become  increasingly  clear     by  Congressmen  Oaosa.  WmNAo^!?^?^'**! 


cause  It  nas   oecome  increasingly   clear  by  Congressmen  Oaosa.  WmNAu,  and  m   ^ 

to  everyone  concerned  that  the  House  t        i   ^       i                            '            °°^ 

the  same  available  for  Inspection  and  ex-     Select   Committee   to  Conduct   a  Study  ^  include  also  a  letter  from  Mr  Bur- 

aminatlon  by  the  Senate  Select  Committee      and    Investigation    of    the    Problems    of  ^^^  '"  which  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 

on    Small    Business,    and    the    House    Select      Small    Biisinf..<L<;   is   tprrihiv   homr^«r«H    i«  >«    described    as    the    'Magna   Carta"  of 
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Committee  To  Conduct  a  Study  and  In- 
vestigation of  the  Problems  of  Small  Busi- 
ness, or  their  duly  authorized  represenUA- 
tlves. 

Pursuant  to  these  sections  which  I 
have  quoted,  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration presents  its  annual  report  to 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  and  to  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee To  Conduct  a  Study  and  Invest! - 


Small  Business  is  terribly  hampered  in 
its  eflTorts  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Na- 
tions  4 '2  million  small  businessmen. 
This  select  committee  of  the  House  is 
prevented  from  making  the  full  contri- 
bution it  should  to  small  businessmen 
because,  as  a  study  committee,  it  cannot 
legislate  but  can  only  refer  its  studies  to 
other  committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

These  committees  generally  take  these 


small  business:  and  the  text  of  my  Hm.ci 
Resolution  370.  ^ 

N.ATIONAL  FEBERATion  OF 

II«DEPENDENT  BOSINESS 

San  Mateo.  Calif..  May  28.  'mj 
Hon   John  Ktl, 
House  Office  BmLdtng, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Deab  Congressman  Kyl  I  noted  wlui 
considerable  Interest  your  splendid  action  of 
the    J7th    in    Introducing    a    measure    that 


own  studies  of  the  problems. 

This  process  results  in  unnecessary 
delays,  frustration,  duplication,  and 
waste. 

Furthermore,    it    is   obvious    that   the 


gation  of  the  Problems  of  SmaU  Business     studies,  file  them,  and  then  make  their     *°^"*^  provide  for  the  present  House  8m*u 
-«^ 1 11 J .  Business  Committee  to  be  a  permanent  com- 

mittee of  the  House  and  giving  it  full  led* 
latlve  authority. 

This  is  a  very  constructive  action  on  your 

part  and  should  be  welcome  news  not  alone 

to  small  business  In  your  own  congressional 

other   committees   of   the  House,   which     district  but  even  more  important  to  all  amali 

are  not  directly  charged  with  the  prob-     business  in  your  sute  of  lowa  and  finally 

lems    of   small    business,   and    which   do     "I    tremendous    interest    to    small    busines, 

throughout  the  Nation  which  Includes  mort 
than  191.000  federation  members,  all  indi- 
vidual members  comprising  all  types  of  small 
business  In  the  50  States. 

What  is  more  ImporUnt  In  your  action  la 
that   It  wa.s  spontaneous  on  your  part 

F*urthermore,  you  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  the  deuiled  statement  that  you  made  u 
to  the  need  for  this  action  by  the  House 

With  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  back- 
ground  on  Capitol  Hill  in  behalf  of  small 
business,  plus  a  54-year  background  In  amaU 
business    itself,    you    present    a    constructive 


and  makes  all  correspondence,  records 
reports,  and  books  open  and  available  to 
them.  This  covers,  of  course,  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Division  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  which 
was  established  by  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958. 

The  protections  for  business  provided 
in  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  are  more 
important  to  small  business  than  are 
many  other  aspects  of  the  antitnost 
laws,  and  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  is 
In  a  very  real  sense  a  "Magna  Carta" 
for  the  protection  of  the  vital  interests 
of  small  business,  and  is  so  regarded  by 
small  businessmen,  as  is  shown  by  a  let- 
ter I  have  received  from  George  Burger. 
vice  president.  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business. 

HOUSE  EXSOLT7TION  3  70  WOULD  ESTABLISH  A 
PmMANXMT  SMALL  BUSLNKSS  COMMnTEX 
WrrH    LXCISLATrVI    AUTHOErrT 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  mtroduced  House 
Resolution  370  which  would  estabhsh  a 
permanent  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness with  legislative  authority  to  develop 
and  recommend  to  the  Hoiise  of  Repre- 
sentatives germane  amendments  to  the 
Small  Business  Act.  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958.  and  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Act. 

It  is  my  confident  belief  that  this 
measure  implements  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  as  expressed  in  the  Small 
Business  Act.  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958.  and  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act. 

In  addition.  House  Resolution  370  pro- 
vides that  the  permanent  Committee  on 
Small  Business  which  it  would  create 
would  have  authority  to  conduct  studies 
and  investigations  of  the  problems  of  all 
types  of  small  business  existing,  arising, 
or  that  may  arise  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  ia>  the  factors  which  have  im- 
peded or  may  impede  the  normal  opera- 
tions, growth,  and  development  of  small 
business;  ib)  the  administration  of 
Federal  laws  relating  specifically  to 
small  business:  and  (c)  whether  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  ade- 
quately serve  and  give  due  consideration 
to  the  problems  of  small  business. 

I  mtroduced  House  Resolution  370  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  small  busi- 
ness, along  with  farming,  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  American  economy.  Our 
history    shows    that   as    small    business 


not.  for  instance,  have  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  reporting  directly 
to  them,  cannot  possibly  be  as  well  in- 
formed regarding  the  diflBculties  which 
small  businessmen  must  cope  with  to 
stay  in  business  as  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  is. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  I  have  had  to 
listen  many  times  over  the  past  several 
years  to  chairmen  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House  relate  their  need  statement  of  the  need  which  I  honesUy  be- 
for  fund.s  in  order  to  cari-y  on  their  con-     "^^^  '^  "o*.  debatable 


stantly  growing  workload,  a  large  share 
of  which  IS  concerned  with  small  busi- 
ness and  simply  duplicates,  or  overlaps, 
the  work  which  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee To  Conduct  a  Study  and  Inves- 
tigation of  the  Problems  of  Small  Busi- 
ness has  already  done  but  cannot,  in  the 
present  situation,  legislate  on 

House  Resolution  370  would  cut  out  the 
waste  and  redtape  that  for  so  long  have 
cluttered  up  the  machinery  established 
by  the  Congress  to  serve  the  needs  of 
bu.siness. 

It  would  help  assure  our  country's 
small  businessmen  that  they  would  get 
a  dollars  worth  of  service  for  each  dol- 
lar they  paid  to  .support  the  work  of  the 
Congress 

My  measure  would  save  money,  end 
confusion,  improve  the  processes  of  gov- 
ernment, and.  in  addition,  would  add  to 
the  confidence  which  the  taxpaying 
small  businessmen  of  our  country  have 
in  themselves  and  in  the  great  destiny  of 
this  free  people. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a 
letter  from  George  J  Burger,  vice  presi- 
dent. National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business,  endorsing  my  Hotjse  Reso- 
lution 370  and  its  objective  which  is  the 
full  recognition  which  small  business  de- 
serves of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr    Burger  wrote  in  part: 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business,  carrying  out  their  man- 
date Instriictlon  In  our  appearances  before 
both    the  Democratic   and   Republican   plat- 


To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business,  carrying  out  theL  mandate 
Instruction  in  our  appearances  before  both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  platform 
commlttee.il  In  convention  In  1948,  1952.  195fl. 
and  I960,  we  have  repeatedly  urged  thU 
recognition  to  small  business 

It  Is  our  hope  that  the  Rules  Committee 
will  give  early  consideration  In  thU  Congre« 
and  report  the  resolution  out  as  there  are 
similar  resoluUons  also  pending  sponsored 
by  Congressmen  Gross.  Widnall.  and  Mooai. 
Sincerely, 

I  Oeorce  J  Burger. 

I  Vice  Prentdent. 

National  Federation  or 

Independent  Busine-ss 
San  Mateo.  Calif.,  June  II.  1963. 
Hon    John   Kyl, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Congressman  Ktl  In  your  re- 
lease of  May  27  at  the  time  you  Introduced 
a  resolution  that  would  provide  for  a  per- 
manent Small  Business  Committee  In  the 
Houhe.  with  full  legislative  authority.  I  noted 
that  the  third  recommendation  you  made 
for  the  need  for  this  action  by  the  House 
was  relating  to  the  tteld  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act.  which.  In  our  opinion  should 
be  the  No  1  action  In  the  Small  Buslnesi 
Committees  of  both  branches  of  the  Con- 
gress 

It  will  be  found  from  the  record  of  the 
proposed  agendas  of  the  respective  Small 
Business  Committees  at  the  start  of  any 
congressional  year,  on  behalf  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  federation,  carrying  out  their 
mandate  urging  fullest  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  which  Include*  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  we  have  repeatedly  urged  such 


action  by  the  committees — that  is  as  to  the 
-nforooman*  of  titm  act,  and  as  to  wbwtber 
tb«r*  !■  *^J  deficiency  In  tbe  present  Uw, 
1^  If  eo.  oorrectlTe  aznendmenta  to  be  made. 

Tit»  trutb  of  the  matter  is,  with  over  haU 

century  background  in  small  business,  I 
fiave  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  in- 
creasing problems  facing  small  btisiness  na- 
tionwide originate  In  the  production  end  of 
our  economy  and  then  In  the  distribution 
end.  t«t  me  follow  this  thought  a  Uttle 
further  In  an  attempt  to  Justify  our  action. 

Due  to  the  strong  opposition  from  large 
corporate  interests.  Including  Urge  mer- 
chandising chains  when  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man Act  was  under  consideration  before  the 
Congress,  when  finally  the  act  became  a  law 
In  1934  it  was  our  opinion,  and  we  haTe  so 
stated  pubUcly.  that  smaU  business  looked 
apon  this  oonstructlre  action  of  the  Con- 
rnat  in  their  beh&lf  as  their  "Magna  Carta." 

In  the  early  part  of  1936 — to  be  exact,  on 
or  about  March  4 — a  large  gathering  of  In- 
dependent businessmen  took  place  In  Constl- 
tatlon  HaU,  Washington.  DC.  About  1.500 
or  more  were  present  that  day.  The  gatber- 
tog  was  addressed  by  the  sponsors  of  the 
Kflalatton.  the  late  Senator  Joe  Robinson 
of  Arkansas  and  the  Honorable  Wright  Pat- 
jf^ui.  I  was  also  privileged  to  address  that 
group  in  my  official  capacity  at  that  time  as 
secretary-general  manager  of  the  National 
Association  of  Independent  Tire  Dealers. 

A  day  or  two  later  we  were  honored  to 
meet  with  tbe  then  President  of  the  United 
States  at  the  White  House,  the  Honorable 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  We  urged  tbe  Pres- 
ident, in  behalf  of  small  business,  that  If  tbs 
\tg^l^]lttlnn  was  finally  approved  by  tbe  Con- 
gress, that  he  would  affix  bis  signature — 
which  be  did. 

It  ts  to  be  noted  that  shortly  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  Roblnson-Patnuui  Act  the 
Tlewa  that  we  held  as  to  the  "Magna  Carta" 
for  smaU  business  were  confirmed  In  the  ac- 
Uon  taken  In  the  first  Instance  by  the  Good- 
year Tire  Jk  Rubber  Co.  in  canceling  Its 
contract  relationship  with  Sears.  Roebuck 
ft  Co.  In  the  manufacture  of  Sears  tires 
by  the  Ooodyear  Co. 

This  was  due  to  a  cease  and  desist  order 
by  tbe  Federal  Trade  Commission  Issued 
March  S.  1936.  FTC  docket  No.  3110.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  that  contract  relation- 
ship would  not  have  been  cancaled  except 
due  to  the  action  of  tbe  Robinson-Patman 
Act  under  which  tbe  producer  apparently 
believed  and  which  he  so  stated  In  canceling, 
that  they  oouldn^  Justify  the  price  under 
the  new  law. 

It  la  significant  to  note  that  tbls  was  one 
of  tbs  first  "cost-plus"  contracts  at  Its  kind 
in  all  industry. 

Bear  in  mind  the  Conunlsslon's  findings  la 
that  contract  were  that  the  quaUty  of  tires 
furnished  to  Sears  was  equal  in  every  way  to 
Ooodyear '8  tradenarksd  tire — first  line. 

Within  a  montb  or  two  later  the  B.  P. 
Goodrich  Co..  having  similar  contract  rela- 
tionship with  the  Atlas  Supply  Co.  (Stand- 
srd  Oil  of  New  Jersey) — Atlas  tires,  canceled 
their  portion  of  the  contract  with  tbe  Atias 
Co.,  the  sutcment  coming  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Goodrich  Co..  stating  they 
oouldat  Justify  tbe  price  under  tbe  new  law. 

Shortiy  after  tbe  enactment  of  tbe  Robin- 
son-Patman  Act  certain  store  managers  in 
the  employ  of  tire  companies  owning  and 
operating  reUll  stores  sUted  to  me:  "Burger, 
find  me  a  Job  as  under  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  our  company  cannot  keep  these  stores 
operating.' 

Shortly  after  the  cancellation  of  tbe 
Goodrich  contract  with  tbe  Atlas  Supply  the 
Goodrich  portion  of  that  contract  was  taken 
up  by  the  US  Rubber  Co.  (1938).  U.S. 
Rubber  Co  at  that  time  In  a  published 
•tatement  announced  a  new  national  sales 
PoUcy  in  keeping  wltb  tbe  full  provlslona 
M  the  Robinson-Patman  Act, 

It  U  to  be  noted  a  few  years  later,  to  be 
exact    1939.    tbe    FTX3    issued    a    cease    and 


desist  order  against  the  TJ3.  Rubber  Co.  on 
this  new  sales  plan,  charging  violation  of 
tbs  Bobinaon-Patznaa  Act.    It  Is  to  be  noUd. 

In  my  private  and  official  capacity  w«  bSTS 
questioned  if  and  wben  tbat  enter  was  ever 
vigorously  enforced  by  the  FTO.     (Refer  to 

United  States  versus  Economic  Concentration 
and  Monopoly — staff  report  to  tbe  House 
Small  Business  Subcommittee,  then  headed 
by  the  Honorable  EsTxa  Kkpautzb)  , 

As  it  ai^Ilea  to  that  major  Indtistry,  rub- 
ber tires.  In  recent  published  statements 
appearing  in  tbe  press  as  late  as  May  of  1963 
It  Is  stated  tbat  there  are  now  110  or  more 
private  label  tires  on  the  market.  In  1936, 
for  practical  purposes  there  was  possibly  less 
than  a  dozen. 

Now  what  we  are  leading  up  to — the  action 
prevailing  In  that  particular  Industry  ap>par- 
ently  was  noted  by  other  factors  In  industry 
who  have  shaped  their  overall  national  sales 
policy  accordingly— «U  tending  to  destroy 
eOclent  Independent  business  at  tbe  produc- 
tion and  distribution  level. 

Therefore.  Congressman  Kti..  for  these 
Small  Business  Committees  to  extensively 
check  Into  the  operations  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  and  have  the  legislative  au- 
thority to  act  wben  needed — tbls  In  Itself 
would  be  a  major  obligation  upon  tbe  part 
of  the  Small  Business  Committees;  and  Con- 
gress should  recognize  this  and  give  them  tbe 
authority  to  act  In  tbe  same  official  capacity 
as  any  other  standing  committee  which  In 
tbe  long  run  will  preserve  at  least  4V4  million 
small  business  Institutions  and,  wltbotzt  a 
question  of  doubt,  in  preserving  those  insti- 
tutions would  ease  tbe  employment  sltuati<m 
nationwide. 

Finally.  It  is  our  opinion  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  was  honestly  conceived  to  bring 
about  fair  competition,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  the  distribution  of  equal  quality 
merchandise.  Tbat  was  its  principal  ptirpose 
and  apparently  something  happened  alcoig 
tbe  wayside  to  nullify  the  impcutance  of  tbe 
act  in  our  economy. 
Sincerely. 

GxoitGX  J.  Bttkoek. 

Vice  President. 


H.  Rjcs.  370 

Resolved,  ITiat  (a)  clause  1  of  rule  X  ot 
tbe  Rules  of  tbe  House  ot  Representatives 

Is  amended  by  Inserting  Inunedlately  after 
subparagraph  (q)  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph : 

"(r)  Conmxlttee  on  Small  Business,  to  con- 
Blst  ot  thirteen  members." 

(b)  Clause  1  of  rule  X  of  tbe  Rules  of  tbe 
House  of  Representatives  is  further  amended 
by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (n.  (s).  and 
(t)  (relating  to  the  Committees  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  Veterans'  Affairs,  and 
Ways  and  Means)  as  subparagraphs  (s),  (t). 
and  (u).  respectively. 

Sxc.  a.  (a)  Rule  XI  of  tbe  Rtiles  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  ts  amended  by  re- 
designating clauses  18  through  SO  as  clauses 
19  through  SI.  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
Immediately  after  clause  17  tbe  following 
new  clause: 

"18.  Committee  on  SmaU  Business. 

"(a>  Germane  amendments  to  tbe  Small 
Business  Act,  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958,  and  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

"(b)  The  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  Is  authorized 
from  time  to  time  to  oondnct  studiss  and 
Investigations  of  tbe  problems  of  all  types 
of  small  business,  existing,  arising,  or  tbat 
may  arise,  wltb  particular  reference  to  (1) 
the  factors  which  have  impeded  or  may  im- 
pede the  normal  operations,  growth,  and 
development  of  small  business;  (2)  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  laws  relating  spectfl- 
cally  to  small  business  to  determine  whether 
such  laws  and  their  administration  ade- 
quately serve  tbe  needs  of  small  business; 
and  (3)   whether  Government  agencies  ade- 


quately serve  and  give  due  consideration  to 
tbe  problems  of  small  business. 

"The  Committee  on  SmaU  Business  shall 
report  to  tbe  House  (or  to  tbe  Clerk  of  tbe 
House  if  tbe  House  Is  not  in  session)  tbe 
result  of  any  such  Investigation,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  It  deems 
advisable. 

"For  the  purpose  of  any  such  Investigation, 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorised  to  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places  within  or 
outside  the  United  States,  whether  or  not 
the  House  Is  sitting,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, to  hold  such  bearlnga,  to  require 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses,  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, and  to  take  such  testimony  as  It 
deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued 
under  tbe  signature  of  tbe  chairman  of  tbe 
committee  of  any  subcommittee,  or  by  any 
member  designated  by  any  such  chairman, 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  any  such  chairman  or  member." 

(b)  Clause  26  (J)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "paragraph  26"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "paragrapdi  27". 

(c)  Clatise  2  of  rule  XTTT  of  the  Rules  ot 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "clause  21  ot  rule  XI"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "clatise  22  of  rule 
XT*. 


PHILADELPHIA   NEC2RO   MINISTERS 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  aiid  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NTX.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  this  time  of 
racial  crisis  In  our  country  which  arises 
because  some  of  our  citizens  deny  the 
constitutional  guarantees  to  the  Negro, 
pervert  the  CHiristlan  precepts  they  pro- 
fess to  hold,  disregard  the  legal  man- 
dates of  our  courts,  invoke  fanciful  oon> 
c^ts  of  law  to  justify  Illegal  acts  and 
cynically  t^ipeal  to  the  Ignorance  and 
prejudice  of  their  feDow  citizens  for 
political  advantage,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  pay  the  highest  tribute 
to  a  difTerent  breed  of  men — I  refer  to 
the  Negro  ministers  of  PhiladeljAla  who, 
without  hombtowing  (v  name  calling, 
but  with  a  deep  sense  of  reqxxisibUlty, 
have  set  a  standard  for  racial  progress 
in  that  city.  These  men  have  made  22 
demands  for  the  employment  of  Negroes 
in  specified  numbers  and  categorlea  upon 
22  separate  business  establishments  and 
in  every  instance  their  demiuids  have 
been  met. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  men  of  good  win 
have  the  respect  and  the  confidence  of 
the  people  of  Philadelphia.  Every  one 
of  these  men  has  i^K>wn  courage  and  a 
high  degree  ot  intellect  Each  one  ot 
them  has  borne  the  burden  of  the  fight 
for  Negro  equality  through  the  years, 
and  they  ^and  collectively  and  iixliTid- 
ually  for  equal  rights  now,  not  tomorrow. 

I  bring  this  sane,  and  outstanding  ap- 
proach to  racial  problems  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  because  it  stands  out 
as  a  directive  to  all  fighters  for  Negro 
equality  that  loetbods  necessary  in  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi  may  not  be  re- 
quired in  other  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Negro  has  fought  for 
equal  rights  and  human  dignity;  he  has 
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hoped  that  his  fellow  citizens  and  his 
elected  officials  would  include  him  in  the 
democratic  circle;  he  has  lived  on  hope 
and  believed  in  promises;  but  I  say  to 
this  House  with  utter  finality  that  the 
Negroes  of  the  United  States  of  America 
know  hope  to  be  an  Illusion  and  a  snare, 
and  after  95  years  that  promises  are 
worthless.    The  time  is  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  other  ray  of 
light  in  our  dark  night  of  racial  conflict 
is  the  stand  and  the  speech  by  President 
Kennedy,  but  even  this  noble  effort  has 
been  answered  by  the  murder  of  an  inno- 
cent Negro  freedom  fighter  in  Jackson, 
Miss.  I  assure  this  House  that  no  force 
on  earth  can  defeat  the  Negroes"  fight  for 
full  freedom  now. 

In  furtherance  of  our  fight.  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  "to  provide  that 
the  representation  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  each  of  the  several  States 
shall  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  adult  inhabitants  of  such 
State  whose  nght  to  vote  is  denied  or 
abridged.  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  Introducing  this  legis- 
lation. I  focus  attention  directly  on  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  14th  amendment,  about 
which  nothing  has  been  done  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  during  the  90- 
odd  years  since  its  enactment : 

8»c.  2.  Representatives  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  according  to 
their  respective  numbers,  counting  the 
whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  ex- 
cluding Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the 
right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice 
of  electors  for  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  tJnlted  States.  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress, the  executive  and  Judicial  officers  of  a 
State,  or  the  members  of  the  legislature 
thereof.  Is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  Inhabi- 
tants of  such  State,  being  21  years  of  age. 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  In  any 
way  abridged,  except  for  participation  In 
rebellion,  or  other  crimes,  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation therein  shall  b«  reduced  In  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male 
citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of 
male  citizens  21  years  of  age  In  such  State. 


FLAG  DAY  ARMY  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  re- 
remind  my  distinguished  colleagues  that 
this  day  has  a  twofold  historical  signifi- 
cance. On  this  date  186  years  ago,  the 
Second  Continental  Congress  resolved : 

That  the  flag  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
13  stripes  of  red  and  white,  with  a  union 
of  13  stars  In  a  blue  Held,  representing  the 
new  constellation 

Today — by  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent— Americans  everywhere  are  pay- 
ing special  tribute  to  our  national  colors. 

Approximately  enough,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Flag  Day  is  also  the  official  anniversary 
of  the  organization  which  has  insured 
that  the  American  constellation  could 
rise  to  its  present  apogee  of  unparalleled 
radiance,  and  could  shine  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  as  the  symbol  of  hope  and 
of  strength.     Today  is  the  birthday  of 


the  U.S.  Army,  for  188  years  the  bulwark 
of  the  Republic,  the  defender  of  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  should  pause  to  note  this  occa- 
sion, and  to  recall  for  a  moment  the 
proud  history  of  our  flag  and  our  Army. 

In  mid-April  1775.  the  embattled 
farmer-patriots  of  Massachusetts  met 
the  British  regulars  at  Lexington  Green. 
I  need  not  remind  you  that  here  was 
flred  "the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 
From  Concord  to  Boston,  the  British 
were  engaged  by  the  brave  but  poorly 
organized  New  England  militiamen. 
Boston  lay  beseiged.  These  inital  hos- 
tilities marked  the  beginning  of  the  long 
struggle  for  independence.  Our  historic 
predecessors  in  the  Continental  Congress 
had  convened  in  the  old  State  House 
in  Philadelphia  under  the  influence  of 
an  aroused  populace.  On  June  14.  1775. 
the  Congress  determined  to  establish  a 
regular  Army  that  would  later  prove 
superior  to  the  well-trained  Redcoats. 
It  resolved: 

That  six  companies  of  exp>ert  '•iflemen 
be  immediately  raised  in  Pennsylvania, 
two  in  Maryland,  and  two  in  Virginia. 

On  the  following  day  the  Congress 
designated  a  Commander  in  Chief,  the 
incomparable  Washington,  for  the  Reg- 
ular Army  and  the  volunteer  militia. 

Thus,  over  a  year  before  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  exactly  2  years 
before  the  creation  of  our  national  flag, 
the  U.S.  Army  was  established. 

On  June  14.  1777.  when  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  adopted  Old  Glory. 
Washington  himself  is  said  to  have  de- 
scribed the  symbolism  of  the  newly  cre- 
ated flag:  "We  take  the  stars  from  heav- 
en, the  red  from  the  mother  country, 
separating  It  by  while  stripes,  thus  show- 
ing that  we  have  separated  from  her, 
and  the  white  stripes  shall  go  down  to 
posterity  representing  liberty." 

The  Continental  Army  embodied  the 
spirit  of  the  Revolution.  And,  for  188 
years  the  basic  mission  of  the  Army  has 
remained  the  same — the  preservation  of 
our  Ideals  and  the  defense  of  our  home- 
land Indeed,  the  U.S.  Army,  bom  to 
give  strength  to  the  people's  desire  for 
independence,  baptized  in  Its  own  red 
blood  of  devotion  to  America,  has  de- 
monstrated to  every  generation  Its 
strength  of  being  and  purpose. 

That  bleak  winter  Washington  and 
his  men  suffered  at  Valley  Forge  was  the 
first  of  many  trials  for  the  American 
soldier.  I  need  only  remind  you  of 
Anthony  Wayne  at  Fallen  Timbers,  of 
Jackson  at  New  Orleans,  of  Scott  at 
Chapultepec.  Or  of  Old  Glory  fiying 
throughout  the  land,  symbolic  of  a  nation 
indivisible 

Throughout  the  laist  century,  the  Army 
served  as  the  Nation's  arm  of  authority 
in  the  untamed  West.  Torturous  fron- 
tier fighting  and  unbelievable  hardships 
were  the  soldier's  lot,  as  new  stars  were 
added  to  the  field  of  blue  bunting.  A 
veteran  of  Monterrey  and  Veracruz, 
he  again  fought  on  foreign  soil,  crossing 
the  waters  to  Cuba  and  the  Far  East  In 
support  of  national  Ideals  and  pohcles. 

In  the  First  World  War,  names  only 
vaguely  familiar  to  many  Americana 
took  on  new  and  fearful  meanings:  Ar- 


gonne  Forest,  Chateau  Thierry,  g* 
Mihiel — all  became  synonymous  with  the 
roar  of  gunfire  and  the  struggles  of  men 
The  world  saw  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
raised  victoriously  alongside  the  BrlUsh 
Union  Jack  and  the  French  Tricolor. 

Then  World  War  II  came,  and  the 
American  soldier  carried  our  flag  over 
four  continents.  He  fought  in  sun- 
baked deserts,  humid  Jungles,  and  fro»n 
fields  At  Normandy  and  at  Okinawi 
he  died  so  that  the  ideals  of  Old  Olorv 
might  be  preserved. 

And  Korea — where  Heartbreak  Radge 
Pork  Chop  Hill,  and  the  38th  parallel  be- 
came  new  landmarks  on  our  soldler't 
map.  This  time  the  Stars  and  Strtpe« 
joined  the  blue  and  white  banner  of  the 
United  Nations  whose  wreath  and  globe 
symbolize  our  Nation's  determined  quest 
for  the  grail  of  universal  freedom  and 
eternal  peace.  And  here  again,  our 
soldiers  displayed  the  same  Indomitable 
Will  that  has  always  been  the  hallmark 
of  our  Army. 

At  this  very  hour  American  flghtinj 
men  are  serving  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world,  opposing  the 
Communist  aggression  that  threatens  the 
self-determination  of  our  friends  and 
ultimately,  our  own  security.  Acutely 
conscious  of  Its  foundation  In  the  en- 
during and  patriotic  spirit  of  Washing- 
to  's  Continental  force,  of  Its  own  birth 
in  freedom,  the  U.S.  Army  stands  to- 
day— as  it  has  for  188  years — squarely 
astride  the  tyrant's  path. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  7  years  ago.  in  a  cere- 
mony here  at  the  Capitol,  the  new  Army 
flag  was  unfurled.  This  flag  bears  145 
battle  streamers,  commemorating  cam- 
paigns fought  in  defense  of  our  freedom, 
our  homes,  and  the  freedom  and  home- 
lands of  others  dedicated  to  the  princi- 
ple of  self-determination. 

On  this  occasion,  then,  as  Americam 
salute  their  national  flag,  let  us  honor 
also  the  Army  flag,  and  express  the  ap- 
preciation of  a  grateful  nation  for  the 
bright  record  of  unfailing  service  that 
this  distinguished  organization  haa  so 
long  rendered  our  country.  The  Army 
has  guarded  the  American  constellation 
as  it  grew  from  13  Colonies  to  50  Statei 
And  its  emblem's  motto.  "This  Well 
Defend,"  carries  us  with  confidence  and 
security  into  the  future. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  NEEDS 
STUDY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR  A  10-YEAR  HIGHWAY  PRO- 
GRAM COMMENCING  WITH  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1972  WHEN  THE 
PRESENT  INTERSTATE  AND  DE- 
FENSE HIGHWAY  PROGRAM  ENDS 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
10.  1963,  I  Introduced  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 464.  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting  In  co- 
operation with  all  other  interested  Fed- 
eral departments,  agencies,  and  Instni- 
mentalitles,  and  with  the  States — acting 
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through  their  highway  departments— 
to  make  a  comprehensive  investigation 
and  study  of  the  types  and  volumes  of 
estimated  highway  traffic  projected  for 
oQ  years  after  completion  of  the  current 
Federal -aid  highway  program,  which  is 
scheduled  to  terminate  in  1972.  As 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Roads 
Subcommittee  of  Public  Works.  I  believe 
attention  must  be  focused  on  this  prob- 
lem now.  This  investigation  and  study 
would  include,  among  other  things,  any 
changes— including  the  construction,  re- 
construction, and  improvement  of  high- 
ways—which may  be  necessary  in  the 
Federal-aid  highway  systems  to  accom- 
modate traffic  forecast  for  20  years  jr 
1992,  the  cost  of  such  changes,  the  ex- 
tent of  Federal  participation  in  such 
costs,  methods  for  financing  such  Feder- 
al costs,  methods  of  apportioning  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  funds  among  the 
States,  examination  of  the  possible  cre- 
ation of  a  new  Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tem or  systenas.  examination  of  possible 
extension  of  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways,  exami- 
nation of  toll  road  problems  including 
the  extent  to  which  toll  facilities  have 
been  or  may  be  established  on  existing 
Federal-aid  highway  systems  and 
whether  or  not  other  toll  facilities  should 
be  established  on  these  systems.  This 
Joint  resolution  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress within  10  days  after  January  2, 
1966.  the  results  of  the  investigation  and 
study,  together  with  a  recommended 
Federal -aid  highway  program  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  and  for 
each  of  the  9  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
including  recommendations  as  to  the  fi- 
nancing of  such  program. 

The  current  accelerated  highway  pro- 
gram was  launched  by  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956  and  provides  for 
completion  of  the  41.000-mile  Interstate 
System  with  appropriations  authorized 
through  fiscal  year  1971.  The  Congress 
IS  also  carrying  out  the  intent  expressed 
m  connection  with  enactment  of  the 
1956  act  to  add  $25  million  annual  incre- 
mental increases  to  the  authorizations 
for  the  Federal-aid  primary  highway 
system  and  the  Federal-aid  secondary 
highway  system,  and  extension  of  these 
systems  in  urban  areas — known  as  the 
A-B-C  program — until  it  reaches  a  $1 
billion  total  yearly  authorization.  The 
financing  of  this  current  program  has 
been  provided  for  by  enactment  of  the 
Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended,  which  created  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  and  appropriated  to  such 
Fund  amounts  equal  to  certain  highway 
user  taxes  and  fees  to  be  collected  prior 
to  October  1.  1972. 

Federal-aid  highway  funds  have  been 
apportioned  to  the  States  for  the  fiscal 
years  through  1964,  and  the  States  are 
utilizing  their  apportionments  of  both 
Interstate  and  A-B-C  funds  at  an  ac- 
ceptable rate.  The  highway  trust  fund  is 
in  sound  condition  to  support  the  cur- 
rent program.  Twelve  thousand  two 
hundred  miles  of  the  41.D00-mile  Inter- 
state system  have  been  improved  and 
are  opened  to  traffic,  in  addition  to  the 
2.368  miles  of  toll  facilities  incorporated 
into  the  system.  The  improved  nontoU 
mileage  includes  over  9,000  miles  com- 


pleted to  acceptable  standards  for  1975 
traffic,  in  accordance  with  the  present 
requirements  of  law;  5,000  more  miles 
are  under  construction,  and  en^rineerlng 
or  right-of-way  acquisition  is  underway 
on  11,300  miles  of  the  system.  The  goal 
of  the  US.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and 
the  State  highway  departments  is  the 
completion  of  the  total  41,000-mile  sys- 
tem by  October  1,  1972. 

To  meet  this  goal,  the  Federal  High- 
way Administrator  recently  pointed  out 
that  the  final  construction  contracts  un- 
der the  present  program  should  be 
awarded  in  1970.  that  the  final  design 
work  and  right-of-way  acquisition  should 
be  underway  no  later  than  1968,  and  that 
right  now  the  last  of  the  studies  on  route 
locations  should  be  winding  up. 

On  that  basis,  the  necessary  and  or- 
derly continuation  of  the  highway  pro- 
gram after  fiscal  year  1971  requires  that 
construction  planning,  traffic  surveys, 
and  route  location  studies  be  commenced 
in  the  near  future,  so  that  there  will  be 
a  firm  program  for  continuation  of  high- 
way improvement  to  take  up  where  the 
present  program  leaves  off. 

The  undertaking  of  such  construction 
plsmning.  surveys,  and  studies  is  depend- 
ent, to  a  great  degree,  upon  prior  deter- 
mination by  the  Congress  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  a  program  for  continuing 
improvement  of  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way systems  and  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations therefor.  To  avoid  the  ad- 
verse impact  upon  the  Nation's  economy 
which  would  result  from  an  abrupt  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  amounts  ex- 
pended annually  for  the  improvement  of 
Federal-aid  highways;  to  avoid  the  slow 
and  costly  replacement  of  staffs  and 
equipment  inventories  again  to  acceler- 
ate the  Federal-aid  highway  program  at 
a  later  time;  and  to  continue  the  effort 
commenced  by  enactment  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  to  meet  the 
growing  transportation  requirements  of 
the  Nation,  it  is  essential  that  a  study 
be  made  of  the  needs  for  further  im- 
provement of  the  Federal-aid  highway 
systems  after  completion  of  the  current 
program  to  enable  the  Congress  to  make 
timely  provision  for  continuation,  to  the 
extent  and  as  determined  necessary,  of 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program  after 
fiscal  year  1971. 

The  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials  has  recognized  the 
necessity  for  an  early  reappraisal  by 
the  Congress  of  the  Nation's  highway 
needs  to  determine  whether  it  Is  In  the 
national  interest  to  extend  the  Interstate 
System  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent,  and  to 
further  evaluate  the  size  of  the  A-B-C 
program,  and  the  justification  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  these  highway  systems. 
Such  expressions  were  included  in  the 
1963  policy  statement  of  AASHO, 
adopted  at  its  annual  meeting  at  Bal 
Harbour,  Fla.,  in  December  1962.  Mr. 
Jc^n  C.  Mackie.  State  highway  commis- 
sioner for  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
president  of  AASHO.  in  testifying  before 
the  House  Roads  Subcommittee  on  May 
28.  1963,  pointed  out  that  it  Is  the  con- 
sidered opinion  of  AASHO  that  the  cur- 
rently authorized  Interstate  and  A-B-C 
programs  have  progressed  to  where  the 
Congress  should  direct  the  Secretary,  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  highway  de- 


partments, to  study  the  continuing  and 
future  highway  needs  and  report  back  to 
the  Congress  in  January  1967.  Maj.  Gen. 
Louis  W.  Prentiss,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Road  Builders 
Association,  in  testifying  before  the 
Roads  Subcommittee  on  May  29,  1963, 
advised  that  his  association  considered 
it  Imperative  that  comprehensive  studies 
be  commenced  In  the  near  future  to 
consider  the  highway  construction  needs 
of  our  Nation  in  the  decade  beginning 
in  1971. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  not 
submitted  any  recommendation  to  the 
Congress  for  the  making  of  a  highway 
needs  study,  and  for  the  formulation  of 
a  program  for  highway  improvement  dur- 
ing the  1970's  although  it  Is  understood 
that  the  Bureau  of  Pubhc  Roads  has  been 
planning  such  an  undertaking  for  some- 
time. It  may  be  more  than  coincidental 
that  at  the  same  time  the  President  is 
recommending  that  essential  interstate 
highway  projects  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  be  deferred,  pending  a  careful 
reexamination  of  the  highway  program 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  connection 
with  the  transit  development  program, 
the  administration  Is  making  no  effort 
to  recommend  to  the  Congress  that  a 
study  be  undertaken  and  a  program  de- 
veloped for  orderly  continuation  of 
needed  highway  Improvement.  There  Is 
growing  concern  that  the  New  Frontier 
Is  following  a  carefully  conceived  plan  to 
delay  or  stop  needed  highway  construc- 
tion in  urban  areas,  so  as  to  force  people 
to  use  mass  transit  facilities  and  thereby 
making  the  construction  of  rapid  transit 
appear  more  economically  feasible.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  this  Is  not  the  atti- 
tude of  the  administration,  but  since  it 
has  taken  no  action  to  request  authority 
to  make  a  highway  needs  study  and  to 
recommend  a  continuing  highway  Im- 
provement program  nationally,  it  Is  up 
to  the  Congress  to  see  that  timely  action 
Is  taken  which  is  the  purpose  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  464. 

A  corrected  copy  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 464  follows: 

HJ.  Res.   464 
Joint  resolution    to   provide  for  a   study   of 
needed  Federal -aid  highway  programs  for 
ten  years  following  the  termination  of  the 
present    Interstate    and    defense    highway 
program    by    requiring    the    Secretary    of 
Commerce  to  make  a  comprehensive  inves- 
tigation and  study  of  highway  traffic  and 
needs  based  upon  twenty-year  projections, 
and  the  changes  determined  necessary  In 
the  Pederal-aid  highway  systems  as  a  re- 
sult thereof,  and  to  report  the  results  of 
such  study  and  his  recommendations  for 
a  ten-year  highway  program  commencing 
June  30,  1971,  to  Congress 
Whereas,  by  the  provisions  of  section   101 
(b)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  it  Is  de- 
clared to  be  In  the  national  Interest  to  ac- 
celerate the  construction  of  the  Pederal-aid 
highway    systems,    Including    the    National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways, 
hereinafter  called   the  "Interstate   System", 
and   the  Congress  expressed  its  Intent  that 
the  Interstate  System  be  completed  as  nearly 
as  practicable  over  the  period  of  availability 
of  the  appropriations  authorized  for  Its  con- 
struction,   reconstruction,    or    Improvement, 
and  that  the  Interstate  System  In  all  States 
be  brought  to  simultaneous  completion;  and 
Whereas  appropriations  have  been  author- 
ized through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,   for   the  construction,   reconstruction, 
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or  Improvement  of  the  Interstate  SyBtetn; 
and 

Whereas,  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  Con- 
greaa,  final  oontraeta  for  construction  of  tbe 
Interstate  System  should  be  awarded  diirlng 
the  Oscai  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and 
final  design  work  and  right-of-way  acquisi- 
tion should  be  underway  no  later  than  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  19<J9;  and 

Whereas,  for  the  necessary  and  orderly 
contlnviatlon  of  needed  Improvement  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  systems  after  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971.  construction 
planning,  traffic  surveys,  and  new  route  lo- 
cation studies  should  be  commenced  not 
later  than  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1908:  and 

Whereas  the  undertaking  of  such  con- 
struction planning,  surveys,  and  studies  Is 
dependent  upon  prior  determination  by  the 
Congress  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  a 
program  for  continuing  the  Improvement  of 
the  Federal-aid  highway  systems  and  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  therefor; 
and 

Whereas  to  avoid  the  adverse  Impact  upon 
the  Nation's  economy  which  would  result 
from  an  abrupt  substantial  reduction  In  the 
amounts  expended  annually  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Federal-aid  highways;  to  avoid  the 
slow  and  costly  replacement  of  staffs  and 
equipment  Inventories  again  to  accelerate 
the  Federal -aid  highway  program  at  a  later 
time:  and  to  continue  the  effort  commenced 
by  enactment  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956  to  meet  the  growing  transpor- 
tation requirements  of  the  Nation.  It  U  es- 
sential that  a  study  be  made  of  the  needs 
for  further  Improvement  of  the  Federal-aid 
highway  systenos  after  completion  of  the 
current  program  to  enable  the  Congress  to 
make  timely  provision  for  continuation  to 
the  extent  and  as  determined  necessary  of 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program  after  the 
fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30.  1971 :  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hoitse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting  In  co- 
operation with  all  other  Interested  Federal 
departments,  agencies,  and  Instrvunentalltles 
and  with  the  States  (acting  through  their 
highway  departments)  shall  make  a  compre- 
hensive Investigation  and  study  of — 

( 1 )  types  and  volumes  of  estimated  high- 
way traffic  as  projected  for  twenty  years; 

(2)  any  changes  (Including  the  coiistruc- 
tlon.  reconstruction,  and  Improvement  of 
highways)  which  may  be  necessary  In  the 
FederaJ-ald  highway  systems  needed  to  ac- 
commodate such  traffic: 

(3)  the  cost  of  such  changes; 

(4)  the  extent  of  Federal  participation 
In  the  cost  of  such  changes; 

(5)  methods  for  financing  such  Federal 
costs:   and 

(6)  methods  of  apportioning  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  among  the  States 

(b)  The  Investigation  and  study  author- 
ized by  this  section  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to.  the  following: 

(1)  the  estimated  traffic  and  the  required 
changes  In  each  existing  Federal-aid  high- 
way system  on  a  State-by-State  basis,  as 
well  as  on  a  national  basis; 

(2)  an  examination  of  the  present  system 
of  highway  classification  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  such  highway  classi- 
fication should  be  continued  or  should  be 
placed  on  a  functional  basis; 

(3)  an  examination  of  the  possible  crea- 
tion of  a  new  Federal-aid  highway  system  or 
systems; 

(4)  an  examination  of  the  possible  ex- 
tension of  the  Interstate  System  with  par- 
ticular reference  to-^ 

( 1 )    additional  mileage. 

(U)  the  use  of  such  additional  mileage  to 
Include  In  the  System  those  highway  links 
which  should  be  supplied  to  more  fully  com- 
plete the  System,  and 


(111)  revision  of  methods  and  standard* 
for  allocation  of  mileage  and  funds  for  such 
System:  axKl 

(6)  an  examination  of  toU  road  problems, 
the  traditional  policy  that  highways  con- 
structed with  Federal  funds  should  be  toll 
free,  the  extent  to  which  toll  facilities  have 
been  or  may  be  established  on  existing  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  systems,  and  whether  or 
not  other  toll  facilities  should  be  established 
on  existing  or  future  Federal-aid  highway 
systems. 

Skc  2.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
submit  to  Congress  within  ten  days  after 
January  2.  1966.  the  results  of  the  Investi- 
gation and  study  authorized  by  this  Joint 
resolution.  This  report  shall  Include  his 
findings  and  recommendations  on  each  spe- 
cific Item  referred  to  In  the  first  section  of 
this  Joint  resolution  and  shall  contain  a 
recommended  Federal-aid  highway  program 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  and 
for  each  of  the  nine  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
Including  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  financing  of  such  program. 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     ACT     AMEND- 
MENTS INTRODUCED 

Mr  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  title  2 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  both 
men  and  women  to  retire  with  full  bene- 
fits at  age  62. 

The  purpose  of  Uiis  measure,  of  course. 
is  to  help  meet  the  plague  of  persistent 
unemployment.  All  of  us  are  aware  of 
the  technological  revolution  that  is 
sweeping  the  world — a  revolution  which 
is  both  challenging  and  terrifying.  The 
terror  can  be  traced  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  we  now  have  at  our  fingertips  the 
means  of  destroying  every  vestige  of 
civilization.  But  there  is  another  terror 
connected  with  today's  technology — the 
terror  of  being  without  work,  of  wanting 
to  provide  for  one's  self  and  one's  family 
but  being  unable  to  find  employment  op- 
portunity. 

It  is  estimated  that  unemplojTnent  will 
increase  during  the  next  19  months  to 
more  than  7  percent  of  the  work  force 
or  more  than  5  million  people.  Efforts 
of  this  administration,  including  tax 
reduction  to  pump  new  purchasing  power 
into  the  economy,  retraining,  area  re- 
development, and  accelerated  public 
works,  to  mention  only  a  few,  .seek  to 
bring  about  a  full  economy  .so  that  un- 
employment will  decrease  significantly 
after  the  early  months  of  1965. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  are  aware  that 
after  each  of  the  last  four  rece.ssions  the 
economy  snapped  back  but  employment 
did  not.  Each  recovery  found  a  higher 
rate  of  unemployment  than  following  the 
previous  recession.  Economists  advance 
many  reasons  for  this  but  it  is  generally 
accepted  that  automation  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  and  will  become  more  so  in 
the  months  ahead. 

We  also  know  that  our  economy  must 
create  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  30,000  to  50.000  new  jobs  every  week 
during  the  next  decade  for  millions  of 


new  workers  and  millions  of  others  whose 
jobs  will  be  affected  by  technological 
change. 

The  question  Is  whether  these  jobs  can 
be  manufactured  fast  enough  to  m>. 
preach  full  employment,  using  the  pt«. 
ent  definition  of  Jobs  and  the  present 
means  of  providing  them. 

I  am  afraid  the  answer  is  "no."  Un- 
employment  today  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  temporary  situation  that  will  be 
eliminated  by  the  next  turn  of  the  busi- 
ness cycle  or  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
tax  cuts.  Involved  In  today's  unem- 
ployment is  a  major  national  problem 
which  the  country  has  only  begxm  to 
face  up  to.  Between  now  and  l97o 
about  half  of  the  new  openings  In  the 
labor  force  will  go  to  those  in  the  age 
bracket  between  14  and  24.  But  as  tech- 
nology advances.  It  will  be  harder  and 
harder  for  people  In  this  age  group  to 
find  jobs,  so  that  between  1970  and  1975 
only  about  a  quarter  of  new  additions  to 
the  labor  force  will  be  between  14  and 
24.  while  the  25-  to  44-year  age  bracket 
will  expand  rapidly  to  about  50  percent. 

There  is  one  other  asp>ect  to  this  prob- 
lem that  more  people  must  understand  In 
connection  with  automation  and  tech- 
nology, and  that  Is  that  the  growth  rate 
of  new  jobs  just  is  not  holding  up.  Dur- 
ing the  10  years  from  1947  to  1597  jobs 
Increased  at  the  rate  of  1.9  percent  a 
year,  but  since  1957  the  rate  has  fallen 
by  half,  to  less  than  1  percent.  Arxl  this 
has  happened,  as  we  all  know,  at  a  Ume 
of  population  explosion  when  the  de- 
mand for  more  jobs  for  newcomers  to 
the  labor  market  has  reached  an  all- 
time  high. 

All  of  these  facts  seem  to  me  to  point 
to  one  conclusion.  If.  in  tlie  face  ol 
changing  technology  and  other  factors 
of  mid-20th  centur>-  life,  there  simply 
are  not  enough  jobs  for  our  burgeon- 
ing population,  then  through  a  process  of 
selectivity  we  must  determine  who  works 
and  who  does  not.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  everyone  can  work  if  he  or  she 
really  wants  to.  This  Ls  patent  non- 
sense. There  are  those  who  say  that  un- 
employment can  be  eliminated  if  we  go 
to  a  shorter  workweek.  To  my  mind 
that  repre.sents  the  least  efficient  and 
most  expensive  alternative  open  to  us. 

Ideally  the  answer  to  unemployment  is 
to  improve  our  process  of  distribution 
and  to  meet  hitherto  unmet  demands. 
Our  goal  should  be  to  eliminate  the  pov- 
erty which  cripples  nearly  10  million 
American  families  so  that  these  people 
can  become  productive  citizens  and  con- 
sumei-s  of  the  great  variety  of  goods  and 
services  available.  But  this  is  a  slow 
process.  The  hard  fact  we  face  Is  that 
steps  must  be  taken  now  to  limit  our 
labor  force  to  something  close  to  the 
number  of  available  jobs  if  unemploy- 
ment is  to  be  curbed,  even  if  thLs  means 
eliminating  from  the  labor  force  those 
who  are  willing  and  able  to  work. 

■We  know  that  voluntary  retirement 
takes  a  long  step  in  this  direction.  In 
1956  the  retirement  age  for  women  was 
reduced  from  65  to  62  on  a  reduced  bene- 
fits basis  and  as  a  direct  result.  650.000 
women  retired  from  the  labor  market 
within  a  year's  time.  Similarly,  when 
retirement  at  age  62  was  made  optional 
for  men,   again  on   a   reduced   benefits 
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basis,  525,000  men  retired  from  the  la- 
bor force  within  a  year. 

These  were  useful  first  steps,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  we  know  It  simply  has  not 
been  possible  for  substantial  numbers  of 
working  people  to  retire  at  62  on  reduced 
benefits.  By  taking  the  step  proposed  in 
the  bill  I  have  introduced,  I  am  confident 
that  between  2  and  3  million  men  and 
women  between  the  ages  of  62  and  65 
will  choose  to  retire  rather  than  remain 
on  the  job.  I  can  think  of  no  quicker 
way  of  creating  this  number  of  job  op- 
portunities. The  cost,  let  me  say,  is 
anything  but  prohibitive.  The  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  advised  me  that 
the  benefits  under  my  bill  will  call  for 
an  increase  of  0  82  percent  of  current 
payroll — which  of  course  would  be  di- 
vided equally  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee. This  is  not  a  welcome  expense, 
to  be  sure,  but  it  Is  minimal  compared 
to  the  staggering  and  persistent  costs 
of  unemployment. 
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POLICY  FOR  EXPENDITURE 
CONTROL 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
a  letter  written  by  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
pertaining  to  an  expenditure  policy 
which  has  been  recommended  to  the 
President. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
1963  Annual  Report  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  the  minority  members, 
in  their  separate  views,  urged  that  a 
Presidential  Advisory  Commission  on 
Federal  Expenditures  be  appointed  to 
undertake  a  thorough,  objective,  and 
nonpartisan  examination  of  Federal  ex- 
penditure policy.  It  was  our  belief  that 
thoughtful  and  selective  control  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures — far  from  impairing 
the  national  Interest — would  increase 
our  security  and  stimulate  our  economic 
growth. 

The  recent  fiscal  record  of  the  Federal 
Government    makes    abundantly    clear 
that  the   budget  will   not  be  balanced 
within  the  foreseeable  future  unless  more 
hard  thought  and  attention  Is  given  to 
controlling  rapidly  rising  levels  of  Fed- 
eral spending.    From  fiscal  1961  through 
the  estimates  for  fiscal  1964.  for  exam- 
ple,  the    Kennedy    administration    will 
have  Increased  Federal  spending  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  7  percent,  con- 
trasted to  an  average  annual  increase  of 
22  percent  from  1954  to  1960.    Budget 
deficits  from  fiscal  1961  through  the  es- 
timates for  fiscal  1964  will  total  about 
$30  billion,  or  more  than  the  net  deficits 
of  the  previous  8  fiscal  years  combined. 
Looking    to    the    future.    Dr.    Arthur 
Bums  told  the  Joint   Economic   Com- 
mittee recently  that  his  estimates  showed 
that,  if  the  Administration's  tax  pro- 
gram Is  approved  and   if  expenditures 
continue  to  increase  at  the  recent  rate, 
:  Q^  *^"<^f?et  would  not  be  in  balance  before 
1972  and  the  public  debt  would  rise  about 
*75  billion  above  the  level  at  the  close 
of  fiscal  1963 


In  order  to  underscore  our  concern 
about  the  need  for  expenditure  reform. 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  minority 
members  also  wrote  to  the  President. 
making  the  suggestion  for  an  Advisory 
Commission  on  Federal  Expenditures 
and  specifically  listing  the  tasks  which 
such  a  Commission  might  usefully  im- 
dertake.  Because  the  President  himself 
has  made  numerous  statements  about 
the  Importance  of  expenditure  reform, 
it  was  felt  that  our  suggestion  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  administration  both  as 
a  means  to  initiate  a  responsible  and 
nonpartisan  review  of  expenditure  pol- 
icy and,  additionally,  as  a  way  to  demon- 
strate Its  desire  to  make  genuine  prog- 
ress in  this  area. 

Regrettably,  the  administration  has 
rejected  the  suggestion.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter of  the  minority  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  to  the  President 
and  the  reply  by  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  Kermit  Gtordon,  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Essentially,  the  administration  gives 
three  reasons  for  rejecting  the  sugges- 
tion. First,  the  claim  is  made  that  the 
administration  already  Is  exercising  "ex- 
penditure discipline."  It  Is  said— and 
we  have  heard  this  many  times  before — 
that  expenditures  for  other  than  defense, 
space,  and  interest  will  decline  slightly 
from  1963  to  1964.  The  fact  is  that  this 
illusory  decline  in  civilian  spending 
would  be  achieved  by  selling  off  assets  of 
the  Government  to  conceal  increases  In 
spending. 

Senator  William  Proxxirk,  in  indi- 
vidual views  to  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee's 1963  Majority  Report,  makes 
clear  that  domestic  spending  will  in- 
crease by  $2  billion  from  1963  to  1964. 
Senator  Proxmire  said: 

This  year's  budget  by  various  bookkeep- 
ing transactions  conceals  the  real  Increase 
in  spending  in  the  domestic  sector. 

The  reason  the  $3  billion  Increase  doesn't 
show  up  Is  because  the  administration  plans 
to  sell  »700  million  of  the  cotton  surplus,  $423 
million  of  Export-Import  Bank  holdings. 
$315  million  of  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  and  Federal  Housing  Author- 
ity mortgages,  $300  million  In  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loans,  $150  million  In 
farm  housing  loans,  and  $150  million  in  col- 
lege housing  loans.  This  total  of  $2  billion 
of  liquidated  assets  will  be  used  to  offset 
Increased  spending  In  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  Government. 

Cenator  Proxmirk  added  that  the 
surest  index  of  expanded  spending  is 
the  increase  in  Government  employees 
p  anneo'for  the  coming  fiscal  year — 
C6,492  in  all.  As  Senator  Proxmire  said, 
every  department  of  Government,  except 
Defense,  will  increase  its  employees  In 
the  coming  budget  year. 

If  this  IS  an  example  of  the  "rigor- 
ous expenditure  control"  claimed  by  the 
administration,  then  there  is  little 
hope — if  any — of  ever  eliminating  budg- 
et deficits  short  of  taking  bold  and 
imaginative  action  along  the  lines  which 
we  have  recommended  to  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  second  reason  given  for  the  re- 
jection of  the  Commission  idea  is  that 
the  President  believes  that  the  estab- 
lished procedure,  with  the  administra- 


tion submitting  its  budget  estimates  and 
leglslAtiye  program  for  review  and  deci- 
sion by  Congress,  is  the  most  satisfactory 
wroaeh  for  determination  of  sound  and 
effective  expenditure  policies.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  should  be  quite  clear  that 
our  suggestion  would  not  supplant  the 
established  budget  procedure.  Rather 
It  would  improve  upon  it. 

When  asked  about  the  suggestion  for  a 
Commission  on  Federal  Expenditures  at 
his  press  conference  on  April  4,  the 
President  himself  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion with  present  procedures  and  pro- 
fessed to  see  no  merit  in  suggestions  to 
improve  upon  those  procedures.  The 
sanctity  with  which  the  bold  thinkers 
of  the  New  Frontier  regard  "established 
procedures"  that  have  led  to  a  steadily 
mounting  series  of  large  budget  deficits 
is  curious  to  behold. 

Emerson  P.  Schmidt,  a  distinguished 
economist  and  the  director  of  economic 
research  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, told  a  subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  on  April  30  that 
the  President  apparently  was  not  fully 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  Republican 
proposal  when  he  brushed  it  off  so  lightly 
at  his  press  conference.  As  Mr.  Schmidt 
said,  the  President  clearly  ignored  the 
significant  proposals  in  his  response. 
Certainly,  said  Mr.  Schmidt,  many  other 
individuals  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  budget  system,  or  lack  of  system.  He 
added  that  "such  traditional  thinking" 
as  was  r^resented  by  the  President's  re- 
ply—as well  as  by  the  Budget  Bureau's 
recent  letter— is  not  good  enough  with 
an  annual  budget  of  over  $120  billion. 

Finally,  the  suggestion  for  the  orga- 
nization of  a  Commission  on  Federal  Ex- 
penditures was  rejected  because,  In  Mr 
Gordon's  words: 

We  are  not  able  to  see  how  it  could  make 
a  direct  or  significant  contribution  to  the 
resolution  of  those  Isaues  of  pubUc  policy 
which  constitutionally  and  properly  rest 
with  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Gordon's  letter  goes  on  to  say  that 
such  a  Commission  might  have  the  op- 
posite result  by  obscuring  the  public  un- 
derstanding of  the  "locxis  of  responsibil- 
ity for  resolving  such  Issues." 

This  statement  totally  ignores  the 
highly  useful  service  performed  for  the 
Nation  by  a  large  number  of  presidential 
advisory  commissions  through  the  years, 
including  those  set  up  by  the  present 
administration.  While  there  are  many 
such  special  commissions,  I  need  mention 
only  a  few  to  make  clear  the  contribu- 
tion which  such  bodies  can  make  to  the 
development  of  soimd  pubUc  policy. 

Most  recently,  the  Commission  to 
Strengthen  the  Security  of  the  Free 
World — Clay  Commission — was  created 
by  the  President  to  make  recommenda- 
tions on  our  foreign-aid  program.  The 
President  has  also  created  an  Advisory 
Commission  on  Labor-Management  Pol- 
Icy,  which  has  performed  and  is  contin- 
uing to  perform  an  important  pubUc 
service.  We  all  know  the  vital  contribu- 
tion to  Improvements  in  the  organization 
of  the  executive  branch  which  was  made 
by  the  two  Hoover  Commissions.  In  the 
field  of  foreign  trade,  the  Commission 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy — Randall 
Commission  —  performed     outstanding 
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service.  Clearly,  rejection  of  the  com- 
mission  approach  for  the  reasons  stated 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  a  lame  ex- 
cuse, indeed,  to  cover  up  the  administra- 
tion's apparent  indiHerence  to  genuine 
and  nonpartisan  expenditure  reform. 

It  is  my  hope  and  the  hope  of  the  other 
minority  members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  that  the  administration  will 
not  close  the  door  on  efforts  to  examine 
e-xpenditure  i>oLicy  along  the  lines  we 
have  suggested.  While  the  administra- 
tion may  not  consider  it  appropriate  to 
study  all  seven  areas  outlined  in  our 
letter  at  this  time,  a  start  should  be 
made  somewhere.  We  earnestly  implore 
the  President  and  his  advisers  to  review 
our  suggestion  again  in  order  that  a  be- 
ginning may  be  made  In  undertaking 
some  of  the  urgent  tasks  which  we  out- 
lined and  which  are  in  addition  to  those 
steps  which  the  administration  says  it 
intends  to  pursue  in  order  to  realize 
budgetary  savings. 

The  economic  importance  of  expendi- 
ture policies  has  been  forcefully  empha- 
sized by  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal 
Policy  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
In  its  unanimous  report  of  January  23. 
1958.  In  that  report,  the  subcommittee, 
with  Congressman  Wilbur  D.  Muls  as 
chairman,  said: 

Increasing  emphasis  on  economic  growth 
necessarily  focuses  attention  on  Federal  ex- 
penditure policies.  The  Federal  Government 
Is  the  largest  Industry  In  the  United  States. 
Its  direct  purchases  of  goods  and  services 
account  for  a  substantial  ahare  of  the  econ- 
omy's total  output;  its  ejects  on  the  amount 
and  character  of  economic  activity  are  even 
greater  than  can  be  Indicated  by  any  such 
statistic. 

In  part,  these  Influences  stem  from  the 
means  by  which  the  Federal  CJovemmenfs 
activities  are  financed.  This  subject  was  ex- 
tensively Investigated  In  1955  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Tax  Policy  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  in  Its  study  of  Federal  tax 
policy  for  economic  growth  and  stability. 
The  character  and  extent  of  the  Federal 
Government's  spending  activities,  however, 
may  be  oX  even  greater  consequence. 

With  the  growth  of  Government  In- 
creasing steadily,  the  advice  of  the  sub- 
committee Is  even  more  valid  today  than 
it  was  5  years  ago.  It  would  be  a  serious 
misfortune.  Indeed,  if  the  administration 
failed  to  grasp  the  opportunity  to  begin 
norw  the  serious  and  wide-ranging  exam- 
ination of  the  Government's  spending 
policies  which  is  so  urgently  needed. 

us.  CoNciuEsa, 
JorNT  EcoNomc  ConMrrrrE, 
Washington.  DC.  March  19.  19€3. 
The  PKEsnnnrr, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Ma.  PacsiBsm':  In  response  to  your  recent 
Invitation  for  a  continuing  dialog  on  the 
major  economic  issues  before  the  Nation,  we 
should  like  to  set  forth  some  of  our  observa- 
tions on  yovir  proposed  1M3  tax  program  and 
to  ofTer  a  suggestion  far  expenditure  control 
which  we  believe  would  contribute  to  sound 
and  stable  long-term  economic  growtii. 

While  we  recognize  that  knowledge  of 
the  sources  of  economic  growth  and  the 
means  of  accelerating  It  are  limited.  It  seems 
clear  that  well -conceived  Incentive  tax  re- 
duction and  reform  Ls  a  major  and  necessary 
step  toward  improving  upon  our  Nation's 
rate  of  economic  growth.  We  have  long 
supported  tax  reductions  and  reform  as  a 
high  priority  objective  of  our  economic  pol- 


icy. However,  It  la  also  clear  that  such  a 
program  will  involve  costs  as  well  as  bene- 
fits. These  costs  must  be  weighed  and.  If 
possible,  offset. 

On*  cost  win  be  budget  deficits  higher 
than  those  which  would  have  been  Incurred 
without  the  tax  cut.  These  would  foUow  3 
years  of  steadily  mounting  deficits  which 
have  totaled  more  than  H9  billion,  or  more 
than  the  net  deficits  of  the  previous  7  fiscal 
years  combined.  Some  opinion  holds  that 
budget  dpfictts  n^ed  not  concern  us.  We  do 
not  share  this  view. 

The  experience  of  the  past  suggests  that 
It  would  be  reckless  to  Ignore  the  Inflation- 
ary dangers  [josed  by  persistent  and  Increas- 
ing deficits.  The  state  of  economic  learning 
is  neither  so  advanced  nor  so  precise  as  to 
safely  admit  any  other  conclusion  as  a  grilde 
to  policymaking.  Sound  long-term  eco- 
nomic growth  cannot  be  based  upon  a  foun- 
dation of  budget  deficits.  Furthermore,  we 
cannot  lgn(3re  the  adverse  cfTects  such  defi- 
cits could  have  on  our  continuing  balance- 
of-payment  problem  and  on  the  entire  free 
world    trade   and   payments  system. 

Recognition  of  the  potential  dangers  of 
chronic  budget  deficits  Is  Implicit  In  your 
proposed  tax  program.  As  one  of  Its  ob- 
Jecilve.s.  the  program  .seeks  to  bring  the 
budget  Into  balance  by  stimulating  economic 
activity  and  thus  Increasing  revenues. 

We  should  not,  however,  pin  all  of  our 
hopes  for  ending  our  chronic  deficits  on  the 
possibility  of  rapidly  rising  tax  revenues.  It 
18  clear  that  hard  thought  must  be  given  to 
the  other  tide  of  the  ledger — to  controlling 
rapidly   increasing   Federal   expenditures. 

We  do  not  8ugge.st  an  across-the-board  cut 
In  Federal  spending.  In  view  of  the  Na- 
tion's domestic  needs  and  International  and 
security  commitments,  such  an  approach 
would  be  self-defeating.  What  we  should 
seek,  however.  Is  a  reform  of  Federal  ex- 
penditure policy  so  as  to  effect  Important 
savings  without  Impairing  the  national  In- 
terest or  retarding  economic  growth.  In- 
deed, thoughtful  and  selective  control  of 
Federal  expenditures  can  increase  our  na- 
tional security  and  stimulate  our  economic 
growth. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  we  believe 
that  Federal  expenditure  policy  requires 
thorough,  objective,  and  nonpartisan  exam- 
ination. Support  for  the  principle  of 
tighter  control  and  more  effective  use  of 
Federal  expenditures  Is  virtually  unani- 
mous; support  for  specific  suggestions  for 
achieving  It  Is  more  difficult  to  attain.  The 
dlfflculty  of  the  task,  however,  should  not 
deter  us  from  making  the  attempt. 

In  our  separate  minority  and  additional 
views  to  the  Joint  Economic  CkDmmlttee's 
1963  Annual  Report,  we  made  several  specific 
suggestions  which  we  believe  offer  a  sound 
basis  for  a  reform  of  Federal  expenditure 
policy.  At  this  time,  we  wish  to  call  one  of 
these  recommendations  to  your  attention  and 
ask  that  you  give  It  your  serious  considera- 
tion. 

As  an  essential  step  to  a  reform  of  Federal 
expenditure  policy,  we  suggest  that  you 
appoint  a  Presidential  Advisory  Commission 
on  Federal  Expenditures,  composed  of  private 
citizens  from  business,  labor,  education,  the 
professions  and  Members  of  Congress  equally 
from  both  parties.  The  work  of  this  Com- 
mission, assisted  by  a  staff,  should  parallel 
the  3-year  period  over  which  your  tax  pro- 
gram Is  scheduled  to  take  effect.  During 
this  period,  the  Commlsalon  should  conduct 
studies  and  periodically  make  public  Its 
recommendations  In  the  following  areas; 

(a)  Establishment  of  spending  priorities 
among  Federal  programs,  separating  the  de- 
sirable from  those  that  are  essential.  In  order 
to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  administration  In 
drawing  up  the  budget,  particularly  In  years 
of  expected  deficits. 

(b)  Appraisal  of  Federal  activities  In  order 
to   identify   those   programs   which    tend    to 


retard   economic   growth   and   for  which  «> 
pendltures  should  be  reduced  or  eliminate" 

(c)  Improvement  of  the  Federal  budgeuao 
and  appropriations  process  In  order  to  in^ 
crease  the  effective  control  of  expenditures' 

(d»  Examination  of  responslblllUes  and 
functions  which  are  now  assumed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  but  which  could  fa« 
better  performed  and  with  superior  effec- 
tiveness by  the  private  economy. 

(e)  Review  of  Federal  responsibility  and 
functions  In  order  to  determine  which 
could  be  better  performed  at  the  State  and 
local  levels. 

<  f )  Improvement  of  G<jvernment  organi?j», 
tlon  and  procedures  In  order  to  Increase  effl. 
clency  and  promote  savings,  including  a  re- 
\lew  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
Commli>6ion  In  order  to  determine  how  those 
alre.-xrly  Implemented  have  worked  out  lu 
practice  and  whether  those  not  yet  Imple- 
mented  should  be  given  further  conslder- 
;.tlon. 

(gl  Determination  of  policies  with  regard 
to  the  level  of  user  charges  and  fees  to  be 
made  for  special  services  furnished  to  mem- 
bers of  the   public  by   the  Government. 

The  recommendations  of  an  objective  and 
nonpartisan  Commission  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed should  command  widespread  support 
among  the  public  and  within  the  Congreae. 
Its  proposals  would  offer  a  sound  basis  upon 
which  to  begin  the  reform  of  Federal 
expenditure  policy. 

In  view  of  the  relevance  which  expendi- 
ture control  has  for  the  success  of  a  tax  re- 
duction and  reform  program,  we  earnestly 
hope  you  will  give  tills  recommendation  your 
early  and  favorable  consideration. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Thomas  B    Ctrtis 

Cl.AREMCE  E.  KlLBURN 

William  B.  Wtdnall. 
Jacob  K.  Jattts. 
Jack  Millkk. 
l£n  b.  jokdan. 


ExECunvi:  Omci  or 
THE  President, 

BcmEAU  or  THE  BUDCET. 

Wa.\hington.  DC  .  May  25,  1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Ccitis. 
House  0/  Rejjresentatit'es, 
Washingtoti,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Cuktis:  The  President  has  a.sked 
me  to  convey  to  you  and  your  minority  coi- 
leag\ies  on  the  Joint  Economic  Conunlttee 
his  thanks  for  yovir  thoughtful  letter  of 
March  19,  concerning  Federal  tax  and  ex- 
penditure policies  and  the  goal  of  a  pros- 
perous and  growing  economy. 

We  welcome  your  support  for  the  view  that 
a  wisely-conceived  program  of  tax  reduction 
and  reform  will  contribute  to  improving  the 
rate  of  growth  of  our  economy.  We  are 
pleased,  also,  to  note  that  you  dismiss  an 
across-the-board  c\it  in  Federal  spending  as 
self-defeating— a  view  In  which  we  fully 
concur.  Finally,  let  me  say  that  we  welcome 
and  appreciate  your  recognition  that  the 
President's  fiscal  program  seeks  to  eliminate 
budget  deficits  by  the  method  which  we  re- 
gard as  most  constructive  and  most  promis- 
ing—an  expansion  In  economic  activity  and 
In  Federal  revenues  stimulated  by  the  re- 
allnement  of  our  tax  system. 

The  continued  exercise  of  expenditure 
discipline  is  a  vital  part  of  the  Presidents 
fiscal  program.  As  you  know,  the  President's 
administrative  budget  recommendations 
called  for  the  total  of  all  expenditures  other 
than  defense,  space  and  interest  to  decline 
slightly  from  1963  to  1964.  Since  the  1964 
budget  was  submitted  to  the  Congress  In 
January,  this  continuing  search  for  econ- 
omies has  enabled  the  President  to  reduce 
his  appropriation  requests  by  $615  million 
for  fiscal  1964  and  an  additional  1235  million 
for  fiscal  1963. 
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Rigorous  expenditure  control  will  charac- 
terize futiuv  budgets  as  well.  In  his  1964 
budget  message,  the  President  said : 

"As  the  tax  cut  becomes  fully  effective  and 
the  economy  climbs  toward  full  emi^oyment, 
2  sabstantial  part  of  the  revenue  Increases 
must  go  toward  eliminating  the  transitional 

deficit." 

This  means  that  the  transitional  deficit  Is 
to  be  reduced  by  holding  any  necessary  In- 
crease In  expenditures  to  an  amount  sub- 
stantially below  the  accompanying  lncrea.se 
In  revenues  To  help  In  achieving  this  ob- 
jective, we  intend  to  pursue  budgetary  sav- 
ings through  ( 1 )  the  further  subsUtutlon 
of  private  for  public  credit;  (2)  the  search 
for  opportunlUes  to  reduce  expenditures  In 
existing  programs  whose  relative  urgency 
may  have  diminished  with  changing  times 
and  circumstances;  (3)  the  further  exten- 
sion of  the  user  charge  principle;  and  (4) 
Intensified  emphasis  on  efficiency  and  cost 
reduction  throughout  the  Government.  In 
other  words,  we  expect  to  intensify  otir  ef- 
forts to  Include  In  the  budget  only  those 
expenditures  which  meet  strong  criteria  of 
fulfilling  Important  national  needs  and  to 
Insure  that  those  needs  are  met  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost. 

Taking  all  of  this  Into  account,  we  believe 
that  the  established  procedure,  under  which 
the  President  presents  his  budget  estimates 
and  legislative  program  for  review  and  de- 
cision by  the  Congress,  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory approach  to  determining  sotmd  Federal 
expenditure  policies.  While  an  advisory 
commission  such  as  you  suggest  might  per- 
form a  constructive  collateral  service  through 
stimulating  Informed  discussion  of  fiscal 
policy  and  program  objectives,  we  are  not 
able  to  see  how  It  could  make  a  direct  or 
significant  contribution  to  the  resolution  of 
those  Issues  of  public  policy  which  consti- 
tutionally and  properly  rest  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  In  fact,  by  obscur- 
ing public  understanding  as  to  the  locus  of 
responsibility  for  resolving  such  Issues.  Its 
efforts  might  well  lead  to  an  opposite  re- 
sult. For  these  reasons,  the  President  Is  im- 
able  to  Join  you  In  recommending  that  such 
a  body  be  established.  We  very  much  ap- 
preciate, however,  the  constructive  and  co- 
operative spirit  In  which  your  proposal  was 
made. 

Sincerely  yours. 

KniMrr  Gokdon, 

Director. 


BRACEROS    NEEDED    TO    HARVEST 
PERISHABLE  CROPS 

Mr.  QATHINOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

TTiere  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  OATHINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  frron  Texas  [Mr.  OonzalbzI 
has  just  addressed  the  House  with  regard 
to  the  bracero  program.  He  quoted  one 
small  part  of  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to 
quote  the  full  article  from  the  Monitor  as 
it  portrays  both  sides  of  the  issue.  I  have 
that  article  in  my  office.  I  wish  I  had 
it  here  now  to  read  it.  But  he  picked 
out  one  part  of  it  out  of  context.  Now 
I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  his  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Jot  Kilooxe.  sent  me  a  file  a 
day  or  two  ago  that  was  sent  to  him  by 
Mr.  Will  Wallace,  a  consUtuent  from 
Edlnburg,  Tex.     Mr.  Wallace  had  500 


acres  of  cantaloups  that  badly  need  to 
be  harvested.  He  went  to  see  a  labor 
leader,  Mr.  Bob  Sanchez,  an  attorney  In 
the  county  seat  where  Edlnburg  is 
located.  This  labor  attorney  represented 
the  Spanish-speaking  people  in  that 
vicinity   who  did   agriculture   work. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  All  business  being 
disposed  of.  if  there  is  no  objection,  the 
gentleman  may  proceed. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GATHINGS.  After  the  two  men 
had  airived  at  an  understanding  Mr. 
Wallace  asked  the  labor  leader  to  work 
up  a  contract  to  suit  himself  so  that  he 
could  harvest  the  500  acres  of  canta- 
loups. A  contract  was  executed  and 
agreed  to.  Here  is  what  happened.  In- 
stead of  70  cents  an  hour  which  was 
the  prevailing  wage  in  the  community, 
the  contract  called  for  75  cents  an  hour 
with  an  additional  25  cents  an  hour  if 
they  stayed  until  the  harvest  was  com- 
pleted. He  said  in  this  letter  to  Joe,  It 
just  "could  not  miss,"  it  was  boimd  to 
work,  "but  miss  we  did."  The  result  was 
it  did  not  work.  He  did  not  get  sufBcient 
labor,  although  he  bought  200  spot  an- 
nouncements in  Spanish  over  the  radio 
and  distributed  hand  bills  In  quantity. 

On  the  first  day.  May  15,  1963.  only  34 
turned  out  to  work.  On  the  next  day  it 
was  41.  On  May  17,  30  worked.  On  May 
18  only  15  workers  came  to  work.  He 
needed  about  200  or  more  workers  to  har- 
vest the  cantaloups.  Starting  on  May 
25  the  school  officials  sent  football 
players  and  they  did  well  in  the  harvest. 
Our  people  do  not  like  to  do  this  back- 
breaking*  field  work.  Those  who  have 
opposed  this  Mexican  program  over  the 
years  have  said  constantly,  "If  you  pay 
enough  you  will  get  the  labor."  Here  is 
what  happened  in  Edinburg,  Tex.  Thirty 
cents  an  hour  in  excess  of  the  prevail- 
ing local  rate  was  offered  and  the 
workers  in  sufficient  number  could  not  be 
found.  Bracero  labor  is  the  only  deperKl- 
able  source  and  there  will  be  no  law  on 
the  statute  books  authorizing  a  supple- 
mental supply  of  labor  frtMn  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico  unless  the  law  is  extend- 
ed. Crops  that  carmot  be  cultivated  and 
harvested  by  mechanical  means  will  de- 
teriorate and  rot  in  the  fields.  Food 
prices  will  soar. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  frcxn  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Gathimgs]  may 
proceed  for  an  additional  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  Chair  is  permitting  this  request 
although  the  Chair  does  not  consider 
this  is  to  be  the  1 -minute  period  such  as 
we  have  before  proceeding  with  the 
regular  business  of  the  House. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GATHINQS.  I  Uiank  the  Speaker 
and  I  am  grateful  to  him  I  also  ap- 
preciate so  much  the  gentlonan  from 
Louisiana  asking  for  this  additional 
minute. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  continue 
this  little  story  and  I  want  also  to  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  Include  the  file  that 
Job  Kilgobk  sent  to  me. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  perhaps  it  ought  to  go 
into  the  Appendix  of  the  daily  Ricord 
or  anyplace  else.  How  big  is  this  article? 
Would  the  gentleman  withdraw  his  re- 
quest at  this  time  and  continue  with  his 
talk  at  this  time? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  will  withdraw  the 
request  and  wait  until  I  do  have  the 
article  so  that  I  can  show  it  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

But  suffice  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  canta- 
loups need  harvesting  when  they  ai-e 
ripe  and  ready  to  harvest.  That  is  the 
same  situation  that  exists  with  refer- 
ence to  strawberries  and  citrus  fruits  and 
various  vegetables.  You  have  to  have  the 
labor  to  harvest  these  crops  at  the  right 
time.  I  wish  more  of  our  folks  would 
work  at  farm  jobs  but  they  are  on  relief 
and  they  are  getting  unemployment  and 
other  checks  and  c«nmoditles  and  they 
do  not  want  to  do  this  kind  of  work. 
That  is  understandable  as  it  is  hard 
work.  We  do  need  this  law  extended.  It 
was  only  by  a  16  vote  margin  that  this 
House  turned  down  the  proposed  ex- 
tension for  2  years  of  the  bracero  law. 
When  the  facts  are  known,  the  legisla- 
tion will  pass  as  it  benefits  the  farmer, 
consumer,  the  worker,  and  the  economy 
of  Mexico. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO  AD- 
DRESS THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject. 


MENTAL  RETARDATION 

Mr.  POQARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  include  bills  pertinent 
thereto. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objectioa 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration 
bill  to  combat  mental  retardation  and 
improve  mental  health  will  not  ade- 
quately do  the  job  intended.  The  om- 
nibus msproach  to  this  tjrpe  of  legisla- 
tion has  been  found  to  be  ineffective  and 
subject  to  considerable  objection  and  de- 
lay. 

Because  of  this  and  after  much  study 
and  consultation,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing for  appropriate  reference  three  sep- 
arate bills  confined  solely  to  the  area  of 
mental  retardatim.  lliese  three  bills, 
taken  together,  comprise  the  essential 
components  of  a  unified  and  effective 
program  to  combat  the  problem. 

The  first  of  these  three  bills  relates 
to  a  greatly  increased  maternal  and  child 
health  and  crippled  children's  program. 
The  second  concerns  the  constructk)n 
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of  clinical  and  service  centers  for  the 
mentally  retarded  in  the  community,  and 
the  construction  of  research  centers  and 
mental  retardation  facilities  that  are  af- 
filiated with  university  and  medical 
school  programs.  The  third  contains 
provisions  for  the  training  of  teachers 
of  the  mentally  retarded  and  for  research 
and  demonstration  projects  relating  to 
the  education  of  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren. I  am  including  the  bills  and  a 
summary  of  them  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  bills  contain  many 
of  the  provisions  in  the  bills  previously 
introduced,  to  carry  out  President  Ken- 
nedy's mental  retardation  program. 

The  first  of  these  three  bills  is.  In  fact, 
identical  with  the  maternal  and  child 
health  and  mental  retardation  planning 
bill.  H.R.  3386.  My  motive  for  introduc- 
ing an  identical  bill  is  this:  I  wish  to 
leave  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  as  to 
where  I  stand  in  relation  to  the  provi- 
sions of  these  bills.  I  am  for  these  pro- 
visions, and  I  consider  their  adoption 
by  this  House  to  be  of  critical  impor- 
tance. 

However,  despite  the  similarities  be- 
tween the  other  two  bills  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  and  the  bills  that  were 
previously  Introduced.  I  consider  the  dif- 
ferences between  these  bills  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  successful  enactment  of  the 
President's  general  proposals  and  the  im- 
plementation of  his  goals. 

The  essential  differences  are  these: 

Unlike  H.R.  3689,  entitled  "The  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  Construction  Act 
of  1963. '  my  bill  contains  a  separate  title 
to  provide  grants  for  the  construction  of 
university-affiliated  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded.  These  grants  are  to 
be  made  whenever  or  wherever  a  uni- 
versity or  medical  school  is  ready  to  de- 
velop a  suitable  facility,  quite  apart  from 
the  readiness — or  lack  of  readiness — of 
the  State  to  develop  community  mental 
retardation  facilities  under  the  State  for- 
mula mechanism  described  in  H.R.  3689. 

H.R.  3000.  entitled  "The  National  Edu- 
cation Improvement  Act  of  1963."  is  the 
administration's  omnibus  education  bill. 
It  consists  of  six  titles,  and  contains  pro- 
visions for  such  educational  matters  as 
modem  foreign  language  training  and 
research,  student  work-study  programs, 
public  community  libraries,  and  adult 
basic  education.  Of  the  182  pages  of  the 
printed  bill,  less  than  4  pages  relate  ex- 
clusively to  the  educational  problems  of 
the  mentally  retarded. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  maintain  that  the  edu- 
cational problems  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded are  too  important  a  matter  to  be 
buried  in  the  center  of  an  omnibus  bill. 

I  would  like,  too,  to  reaffirm  the  fact 
that  my  interest  in  providing  for  appro- 
priate educational  opportunities  for  the 
mentally  retarded  has  not  decreased 
since  I  introduced  in  this  House  the  bill 
which  later  became  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 6.  1958— Public  Law  85-926— and 
which  H.R.  3000  seeks  to  amend. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider  this  a  suitable 
occasion  on  which  to  refocus  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House  upon  the  goals  of  the 
President's  proposals  relative  to  mental 
retardation. 

As  ftated  in  his  message  of  February 
5.  these  include,  first,  the  prevention  of 


the  occurrence  of  mental  retardation: 
second,  the  providing  of  facilities  and 
programs  for  research  and  for  early 
diagnosis  and  continuous  and  compre- 
hensive care.  In  the  community,  of  those 
suffering  from  mental  retardation;  third, 
the  restoration  and  revltalizatlon  of  the 
lives  of  the  mentally  retarded  In  the  com- 
munity through  better  health  programs 
and  strengthened  educational  services; 
and  fourth,  the  reinforcing  of  the  will 
and  capacity  of  our  communities  to  meet 
the  problems  of  mental  retardation,  in 
order  that  the  communities,  in  turn,  can 
reinforce  the  will  and  capacity  of  indi- 
viduals and  individual  families  to  meet 
these  problems 

The  President  emphasized  in  this  mes- 
sage that  if  our  Nation  is  to  live  up  to 
its  own  standards  of  compassion  and 
dignity  and  achieve  the  maximum  use 
of  its  manpower,  we  must,  as  a  Nation, 
seek  to  bestow  the  full  benefits  of  our  so- 
ciety on  those  who  suffer  from  mental 
retardation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  though  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  have  done  much, 
in  the  past  decade  and  a  half,  to  help  the 
mentally  retarded,  they  have  remained 
victims  of  the  ancient  but  persistent  t>e- 
lief  that  mental  retardation  is  a  hope- 
less, incurable  affliction. 

As  a  result  of  the  persistence  of  this 
belief  and  the  negative  attitudes  that 
accompanied  it.  this  Nation  has  never 
launched  a  full-scale  attack  on  the  prob- 
lems of  mental  retardation. 

Consequently,  mental  retardation  con- 
tinues as  a  major  national  health,  social, 
and  economic  problem.  Over  5  million 
persons  are  thus  afflicted — twice  as  many 
as  blindness,  polio,  cerebral  palsy,  and 
rheumatic  heart  disease  combined. 

Because,  under  our  present  system  of 
care,  many  of  our  mentally  retarded  are 
not  properly  trained  and  educated  to 
achieve  their  maximum  productivity,  the 
losses  to  our  economy  are  great.  In 
addition.  States  and  localities  spend  over 
$500  million  for  care  and  services  for  the 
mentally  retarded — for  the  200.000  who 
are  cared  for  in  residential  institutions, 
most  at  public  expense,  and  for  others  of 
the  400.000  of  the  mentally  retarded  who 
require  constant  care  or  supervision. 

Yet  it  may  be  said  that  for  the  5  mil- 
lion Americans  who  suffer  from  some  de- 
gree of  mental  retardation,  our  present 
system  of  care  could  better  be  called  our 
system  of  "don't  care." 

In  our  public  institutions  for  the  men- 
tally retarded,  conditions  are  no  better — 
they  are  sometimes  worse — than  they  are 
in  our  State  mental  hospitals.  But  it  is 
among  the  millions  of  retarded  who  re- 
main in  our  communities  that  our  "don't 
care"  system  has  been  most  vicious. 

Time  and  time  again  our  dedicated 
scientists  and  professional  workers  have 
found  these  relationships  functioning  m 
our  society:  Where  people  are  impover- 
ished, there  is  poor  health:  where  there 
is  poor  health,  mental  illness  and  men- 
tal retardation  are  prevalent.  Where 
families  are  weak,  community  ties  tenu- 
ous, educational  and  employment  op- 
portunities lackmg.  there  you  will  find 
the  mentally  retarded  clustered.  Among 
expectant  mothers  who  do  not  receive 
prenatal  care — a  disproportionate  num- 


ber of  whom  reside  in  city  tenements 
and  rural  slums — premature  births  occur 
two  or  three  times  as  frequently  as  they 
do  among  women  who  receive  adequate 
prenatal  care;  further,  among  premature 
infants,  the  incidence  of  birth  defects 
and  mental  retardation  is  high. 

In  city  tenements  and  rural  slums,  the 
intellectual  blight  that  characterizes 
these  neighborhoods  is  associated  with 
the  higher  incidence  of  mental  retarda- 
tion found  among  schoolchildren  com- 
ing from  these  neightwrhoods. 

Yet  in  our  communities,  rich  or  poor 
urban  or  i-ural,  we  have  done  little  to 
help  the  mentally  retarded.  Less  than 
30,000  mentally  retarded  individuals  were 
served  by  our  psychiatric  outpatient 
clinics  in  1959.  and  only  20,000  received 
clinical  services  in  programs  supported 
by  the  Children's  Bureau  in  1961. 

Out  of  five  mentally  retarded  school- 
age  children,  one  is  enrolled  in  special 
education  programs  in  public  schools. 
We  need  75.000  specially  prepared  teach- 
ers to  instruct  the  mentally  retarded— 
we  have  less  than  one-third  that  num- 
ber now. 

These  findings — and  many  others  re- 
ported by  the  President's  Panel  on  Men- 
tal Retardation — are  the  facts  that  un- 
dergird  current  proposals  in  this  field. 
They  indicate  that  if  we  are  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  preventable  mental  re- 
tardation, we  must  allocate  more  re- 
sources for  health,  for  education,  and 
training. 

Furthermore,  if  we  are  to  bestow  the 
benefits  of  our  society  upon  those  who 
are  already  retarded,  they  must  receive 
special  services,  in  the  community,  that 
will  actively  foster  the  development  of 
each  individuals  maximum  capacity, 
and  his  maintenance  in  the  community 
at  the  highest  level  of  social  responsi- 
bility of  which  he  is  capable. 

If,  as  is  apparent,  providing  adequate 
medical  care  to  expectant  mothers  and 
their  infants  prevents  mental  retarda- 
tion, then  adequate  medical  care  must 
be  made  available  to  each  mother,  and 
to  each  child. 

If  the  mentally  retarded  need  special 
educational  opportunities,  then  we  must 
make  special  efforts  to  insure  that  there 
are  enough  classroom  tesu;hers  to  in- 
struct each  mentally  retarded  child.  For 
the  retarded  child  does  not  differ  from 
the  normal  child  in  his  need  to  be  prop- 
erly educated  for  adult  responsibilities. 

If.  as  we  know,  many  of  the  retarded 
will  require  special  services  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  that  some  of  the 
more  severely  retarded  will  require  a 
sheltering  environment  for  an  indefirute 
period  of  time,  then  provisions  for  these 
must  be  made  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  does  not  stand  still 
for  the  mentally  retarded  while  those 
who  control  his  destiny  quibble  about 
what  proportion  of  his  total  needs  they 
are  Roing  to  provide:  whether  he  will  get 
10  p>ercent  of  the  services  he  needs,  or 
25  percent,  or  50  percent.  The  passage 
of  time  will  make  only  more  desperate 
the  needs  of  the  retarded  that  are  not  be- 
ing met  today.  For  it  is  now  that  the 
irifanfs  mother  needs  care.  It  is  now 
that  the  toddler  needs  a  careful  diag- 
nostic workup.    It  is  now  that  the  child 
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needs  special  education.  And  it  Is  now 
yutt  millions  of  the  retarded  need  spe- 
cial faelllUes  in  their  communitiea,  near 
their  own  homes. 

For  a  loner  time,  I  have  known  that 
the  needs  of  the  mentally  retarded  were 
rreat  and  complex.  I  have  consistently 
brought  these  needs  to  the  attention  of 
this  House.  As  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
prijttiani  that  annually  considers  the 
,f^niini«trAtlnn's  budget  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
I  have,  year  after  year,  urged  that  ade- 
quate funds  be  appropriated  to  mount 
truly  effective  programs  in  thia  field. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  was 
pleased  that  the  President  gare  this 
problem  the  recognition  he  did  when  he 
appointed  the  President's  Panel  on 
Mental  Retardation.  While  that  Panel 
made  an  excellent  report,  there  are  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  problem  that  could 
have  been  given  attention  if  the  Panel 
had  had  a  little  nx>re  time.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  exdtlns  possibUities  for 
new  programs  that  appear  to  have  been 
oferiooked. 

PXBINATAL   KXSEAaCH 

The  report  of  the  Panel  makes  refer- 
ences to  some  of  the  early  findings  of  the 
collaborative  perinatal  project  of  this 
Institute.  It  points  to  some  of  Its  re- 
sults as  "lllustraUve  ol  research  find- 
ings which  have  led  to  prerentlon  of  a 
significant  number  of  cases  of  mental 
retardation."  However,  the  Panel  makes 
no  recommendation  for  continuation  or 
extension  of  this  Important  undertak- 
ing— an  undertaking  which  has  mobilized 
vast  resources  in  15  university  centers, 
and  has  created  a  national  resource  with 
continuing  capability  for  an  organised 
and  concerted  drive  against  the  causes  of 
retardation,  cerebral  palsy,  and  other 
neurological  and  sensory  disorders.  The 
potential  of  this  resource  Is  largely  un- 
explored, but  numerous  requests  from 
many  agencies  indicate  that  this  unique 
program  is  In  a  po8ltl<»i  to  make  broad 
contributions  to  many  facets  of  the  pt6b- 
lem  of  mental  retardation. 

At  the  present  time,  a  wealth  of  re- 
search information  is  already  assembled 
In  the  collaborative  project.  The  In- 
stitute is  now  exploring  with  other  agen- 
cies the  most  profitable  directions  for  the 
further  extension  of  this  program  and 
should  be  In  a  position  to  present  such  a 
broad  plan  for  fiscal  year  1965. 

aoLi  or  TiBusxs  in  pkegnamct 

The  Panel  points  out  that  a  "nimaber 
of  viruses  and  other  Infectious  agents 
have  ab*eady  been  identified  or  are 
strongly  suspected  of  producing  damage 
to  the  fetal  brsdn  when  the  mother  Is  in- 
fected during  pregnancy."  No  specific 
reconunendatlon  for  an  attack  on  this 
problem  is  made,  however. 

Within  the  institute's  oonabaratfre 
perinatal  project,  every  woman  is  recelr- 
ing  serological  examinations  for  the  de- 
tection of  viral  infection.  Prelimhiary 
studies  show  that  about  7  percent  of 
these  women  experience  infection  by  a 
known  rims  during  pregnancy.  Within 
this  program,  the  vtrus  of  Oerman 
measles — an  agent  known  to  produce 
mental  retardation— has  been  isolated. 


The  human  disease  has  been  produced 
experlmentany  for  the  first  time.  The 
effeettveneas  of  a  raodne  bas  been  d«n- 
onstrated.  and  its  usefulness  \n  prerenU 
ing  fetal  taivaj  is  under  inrestigation  in 
monkeys. 

These  studies  should  be  extended  to 
other  viruses.  The  place  to  search  for 
such  viruses  is  in  abortions  or  prematin'e 
births  because  those  agents  which  in  mild 
instance  cause  mental  retardation,  lead 
to  death  and  miscarriage  of  the  fetus  in 
severe  cases. 

The  methods  for  culturing  such  viruses 
have  now  become  routine,  but  they  are 
laborious  and  time  consuming.  Such 
work  does  not  provide  challenge  for  the 
university-based  scientist  whose  Interest 
lies  in  the  search  for  new  approaches. 
It  would  be  possible,  however,  throiigh 
industrial  contracts,  to  estahllsh  a  large 
screening  program  to  search  for  viruses 
among  a  number  of  specimens.  Within 
such  a  program  it  is  almost  certain  that 
additional  vinises  responsible  for  fetal 
injury  would  be  found. 

A  NATIONAL  NXXreOSBrSOKT  XMSTBUKKKTATIOM 


Because  <rf  Wie  complexity  of  the  nerr- 
ous  system,  the  development  of  precise 
instruments  is  an  essential  aid  to  investi- 
gation. For  example,  a  statement  fre- 
quently quoted  is  that  "in  75  percent  of 
instances  of  mental  retardation  no 
structural  abnormally  of  the  brain  has 
been  denwnstrated."  A  thorough  re- 
view of  the  literature  suggests  one  prob- 
able explanation  for  this  Impression: 
brains  of  retarded  Individuals  after  death 
have  not  been  studied  with  the  precise 
methods  required  to  demonstrate  de- 
tailed and  deep-lying  deformities. 

The  studies  of  Eh-.  Windle  and  his  as- 
sociates In  Puerto  Rico  Indicate  that 
asphyxiated  newborn  monkeys  undergo 
extensive  c^  loss  in  the  brain.  Such 
kMs,  however,  is  danonstrable  in  later 
life  only  as  a  reduction  In  the  number 
trf  cellular  elements  preeent.  One  can- 
not see  what  is  absent,  and  without  the 
use  of  precise  cell-counting  techniques, 
up  to  25  i>ercent  of  the  neural  elements 
of  a  nucleus  of  the  brain  may  be  lost 
without  this  being  evident  to  the  neuro- 
pathologist 

Studies  in  the  Institute's  Laboratory 
of  Perinatal  Physiology  also  Indicate  that 
the  effects  of  such  deleterious  agents  as 
asphyxia  and  kemlcterus  are  highly  se- 
lective, leading  to  serious  impairment  of 
some  parts  of  the  brain  while  ^Nulng 
others.  Exact  quantitation  of  cell  loss 
in  various  nuclei  of  the  brain  is  thus 
essential  If  we  are  to  understand  the 
structural  basis  of  the  varied  forms  of 
intellectual  impairment  in  mental  re- 
tardation. However,  the  brain  com- 
prises several  billions  of  nerve  cells.  It 
has  been  the  lif ework  of  a  few  dedicated 
scientists  to  attempt  such  quantitative 
studies  of  even  one  or  two  specimens. 
However,  technology  has  now  reached 
the  stage  where  much  of  this  arduous 
task  could  be  accomplished  automatical- 
ly by  the  use  of  instruments.  The  de- 
velopment of  an  aatomatlc  oell-eount- 
Ing  microscope  is  now  well  within  the 
realm  of  attaliunent.  TTie  specific  tech- 
nological problems  which  must  be  over- 


come in  the  production  of  such  an  In- 
strument have  been  d^lned. 

A  central  planning  group,  empowered 
to  use  grants  or  contracts  to  recruit  the 
technical  and  taidastrlal  resoorees  re- 
quired, Is  needed  to  make  this  possfbUity 
a  reality.  The  availability  of  a  cell- 
counting  instrument  to  scan  the  brains  of 
mentally  retarded  individuals  dying  of 
intercurrent  diseases,  and  of  animals 
with  comparaUe  experimentally  Induced 
neurosensory  defects,  would  constitute  a 
major  contribution  in  our  efforts  to  de- 
fine with  accuracy  the  organic  abnor- 
malities responsible  for  mental  retarda- 
tion. 

Particular  concern  has  been  expressed 
regarding  the  complex  problem  m^sented 
by  the  blind  and  the  deaf  retarded. 
Especially  where  multiple  handicaps  are 
present,  the  mobilization  of  the  Indlvkl- 
ual's  Intellectual  resources  may  be  com- 
pletely blocked  by  failure  of  commnnica- 
tion.  Fundamental  inrestigattons,  w^ 
underway,  are  ezplortng  the  use  of  pat- 
terned sensory  stimuli,  applied  to  tiie 
skin  by  electronic  derices,  as  a  means  of 
establishing  a  meaningful  communica- 
tion. In  a  similar  way,  Hden  Keller 
learned  the  meaning  of  sound  through 
feeling  with  her  fingertips  the  vibrations 
of  the  larynx  of  her  teacher.  "Hie  time 
is  ripe  lot  an  all-out  investigation  of  the 
various  alternative  senscHT  pathways 
through  which  visual  and  auditory  ixdat- 
matlon  may  be  made  avallaUe  and 
meaningful  to  thoae  whose  normal  chan- 
nels are  destroyed. 

An  even  greater  challenge  exists  In  ex- 
plorati(His  directed  toward  the  substitu- 
tion of  electronic  devices  for  the  eye  and 
the  ear — devices  which  might  be  keyed 
into  the  human  nervous  system  directly 
in  such  a  fashion  as  to  provide  substitute 
stimuli  within  the  visual  and  auditory 
systems.  The  protdems  to  be  overcome 
are  aweaome  but  not  imi»iTmn^^i\tahv<> 

In  vision,  for  example,  one  first  must 
hare  precise  knowledge  of  the  coding 
process  of  the  eye  whereby  the  light  im- 
pulse falling  on  the  retina— composed  of 
some  100  million  computer  c^ls — is  con- 
rerted  into  patterns  kA  nerve  impulses 
Whoi  this  knowledge  is  availaUe.  it  will 
be  necessary  to  develop  computers  and 
other  instnmients  cm>able  of  interpret- 
ing the  impulses.  Finally,  means  must 
be  found  to  key  the  coded  messages  into 
the  nervous  system  in  a  way  which  will 
not  destroy  the  d^cate  nerve  fibers  to  be 
stimulated. 

A  ooomiittee  of  competent  scientists  is 
activdy  engaged  in  the  oonsideratimi  of 
this  entire  problem  of  substitutions  for 
vision.  The  ftn^nrifti  and  logistical  re- 
sources required  to  transform  into  real- 
ity the  ideas  of  this  committee,  and  of 
other  nriated  groups,  should  be  estab- 
lished within  a  nationsil  neurosensory 
service  center. 


The  most  common  single  cause  of  hos- 
pitalization of  children  is  accident  and 
injury.  Of  a  group  of  hijured  hos- 
pitalized rtiildren,  30  percent  were  found 
to  be  suffering  from  injuries  of  the  head 
and  brain.  Head  injury  is  not  ordinarfly 
thought  of  as  a  cause  of  mentid  retarda- 
tion. However,  in  approximately  10 
percent  of  institutionalized  retarded,  a 
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postnatal  condition  is  held  responsible 
for  the  retardation.  Among  these,  a 
significant  number  result  from  head  in- 
jury. Automobile  accidents  account  for 
a  large  portion  of  such  accidents,  but 
sports,  various  play  activities,  and  home 
accidents  are  also  causes.  As  pointed 
out  by  the  Presidents  Panel,  the  obvi- 
ous solution  is  prevention.  However,  as 
is  the  case  with  asphyxia,  many  of  the 
serious  permanent  residuals  of  head  in- 
jury appear  to  develop  after  the  event 
during  a  postconcussion  reactive  phase. 
Therefore,  effective  management  of  this 
delayed  reaction  could  materially  reduce 
the  severity  of  the  permanent  neurologi- 
cal damage  in  many  instances  of  head 
injury. 

A  cooperative  head  injury  program 
should  Investigate  many  problems:  the 
logistical  problems  of  providing  prompt, 
definitive  surgical  management  of  acci- 
dent victims  from  cities  and  highways; 
the  fundamental  characteristics  of  the 
reaction  of  the  brain  to  injury;  the 
classification  and  evaluation  of  the  in- 
jured; and  the  evaluation  of  the  thera- 
peutic measures  now  being  carried  out 
on  a  largely  empirical  basis. 

CENTKXS    TO    STTTDT    DISEASES    OF    THE    JTEHVOtrS 
STSTElf    IN    INFANCY    AND    CHILDHOOD 

The  problem  of  mental  retardation  is 
one  of  broad  scope  to  which  a  diversity  of 
skills  and  talents  must  be  addressed. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Presidents  Panel 
has  made  it  clear  that  it  has  been  the 
Intent  of  that  Parel  to  mobilize,  for  the 
attack  on  this  problem,  individuals  hav- 
ing the  widest  possible  variety  of  skills. 
Important  among  these  is  the  scientist 
whose  life  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
brain.  The  mobilization  of  the  field  of 
neurology  to  attack  this  vsist  problem 
requires  a  clear  definition  of  the  role 
and  responsibility  of  clinical  neurolo- 
gists, neuropathologists,  neurophysiolo- 
gists.  neurochemists.  and  neuroanato- 
mists.  The  importance  of  this  sispect  of 
the  problem  of  retardation  requires  that 
it  receive  specific  focus.  The  develop- 
ment of  centers  specifically  to  study  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system  in  infancy 
and  childhood,  is  essential  if  such  [>eople 
are  to  be  drawn  into  active  participation 
in  research  in  this  field. 

It  is  believed  that  the  above-mentioned 
special  activities  are  in  line  with  the 
thinking  and  objectives  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Panel  and  could  appropriately 
have  been  included  within  their  report. 
This  year  we  face  an  unprecedented 
opportunity.  First,  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  the  President's  Panel  on  Mental 
Retardation,  the  facts  regarding  mental 
retardation  have  been  clarified  as  never 
before.  Second,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  historic  message  to 
Congress,  has  used  the  weight  of  his 
great  Office  to  lead  the  Nation  into  better 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  medical,  social, 
and  econmic  burdens  caused  by  mental 
retardation.  Third,  the  people  have  in- 
dicated by  their  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  that  it  is  their  will,  as 
well  as  their  desire,  that  the  mentally  re- 
tarded be  given  appropriate  care,  treat- 
ment, and  education  In  their  home  com- 
munities. 
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I  therefore  urge  that  this  great  legis- 
lative body  act  on  the  opportunities  cur- 
rently available  to  us.  and  enact  an 
effective  mental  retardation  program. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  a  sum- 
mary of  the  three  bills  I  now  introduce: 
Summary    of    Mateknal    and    Child    Health 

AND        Mental        Retardation        Planning 

Amendments  or    1963 

Increase  In  maternal  and  chUd  health  and 
crippled  chlldrens  services:  Sections  2  and 
3  of  this  bin  would  increase  the  authoriza- 
tions for  existing  programs  for  maternal 
and  child  health  and  crippled  chlldrens 
services  under  title  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  from  the  present  $25  million  each,  by 
steps  of  »5  million,  to  $50  million  each  by 
the  fiscal  year  1970  Pur  each  program  the 
present  matching  requirements  and  basis 
for  apportioning  funds  would  be  continued 
Special  project  grants  for  maternity  and 
Infant  care:  Section  4  of  the  bill  would  estab- 
lish as  a  part  of  title  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  a  5-year  program  of  project  grants  to 
afslst  In  meeting  the  costs  of  maternity  and 
Infant  care  for  high  risk  groups.  The  ap- 
propriations authorized  would  be  85  million 
for  fiscal  year  1964.  $15  million  for  fiscal 
year  1965  and  $30  million  for  the  next  3 
fiscal  years  Grants  would  be  available  to 
State  health  agencies  or.  with  their  consent, 
to  local  health  agencies,  to  pay  up  to  76 
percent  of  the  coft  of  projects  for  the  pro- 
vision of  all  necessary  health  care  to  pro- 
spective mothers  (Including,  after  childbirth, 
health  care  to  mothers  and  their  Infants) 
who  have  or  are  lUcely  to  have  conditions 
associated  with  chlldbearing  which  Increase 
the  hazards  to  the  health  of  the  mothers 
or  their  Infants  (Including  those  which  may 
cause  physical  or  mental  defects  In  the  In- 
fants) and  who  are  from  low-Income  families 
or  are  otherwise  unlikely  to  receive  all  neces- 
sary health  care. 

Research  projects  relating  to  maternal  and 
child  health  and  crippled  children's  serv- 
ices Section  4  would  also  authorize  under 
a  new  part  4  of  title  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  appropriations  for  grants  or  Jointly 
financed  cooperative  arrangements  or  con- 
tracts for  research  projects  relating  to  serv- 
ices for  maternal  and  child  health  and 
crippled  children  which  show  promise  of 
making  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge  relating  to  maternal 
and  child  health  and  crippled  children's 
services  With  respect  to  this  provision,  the 
Congress  would  be  authorized  to  appropriate 
such  sums  as  It  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1964 

Grants  for  planning  comprehensive  action 
to  combat  mental  retardation;  Section  5  of 
the  bill  would  add  a  new  title,  title  XVII. 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $2  2  million  for  project 
grants  to  be  used  by  the  States  to:  (1)  de- 
termine the  action  necessary  to  combat  men- 
tal retardation  and  the  resources  available 
for  this  purpose:  (2)  develop  public  aware- 
ness of  the  problem  of  mental  retardation; 
(3)  coordinate  State  and  local  activities  rela- 
tive to  the  various  aspects  of  mental  re- 
tardation; and  (4)  to  plan  other  activities 
leading  to  comprehensive  State  and  commu- 
nity action  to  combat  mental  retardation. 


Summary  of  Mental  Retardation  Construc- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963 
Grants  for  construction  of  centers  for  re- 
search on  mental  retardation  and  related 
aspects  of  human  development  Title  I  of 
this  bin  authorizes  a  5-year  program  of  Fed- 
eral grants  to  assist  In  the  construction  of 
centers  for  research  on  mental  retardation 
and  related  aspects  of  human  development; 
this  program  would  be  contained  In  a  new 
part  B  to  be  added  to  the  health  research 


facilities    title     (title    VII)     of    the    Publir 
Health    Services   Act      The    total   approprla 
tlon  for  the  period  July  l,  1963.  to  June  in 
1968.  Is  $30  million.  ■*"• 

In  acting  on  applications  for  grants  the 
Surgeon  General  would  be  required  to  take 
into  consideration  relative  effectiveness  of 
the  proposed  facility  In  expanding  the  Na 
tlons  capacity  for  research  an-^  related  pur' 
poses  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation  and 
related  aspects  of  human  development 

The    Federal    share    of    the    project    could 
be  up  to  75  percent  of  necessary  costs  of  con 
structlon. 

Grants  for  construction  of  facilities  for 
the  mentally  retarded:  Title  II  of  the  bUl 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tlon,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to  States 
for  the  construction  of  facilities  especlallv 
designed  for  the  diagnosis,  treatment  edu 
cation,  training,  or  custodial  care  of  the 
mentally  retarded,  including  facilities  for 
training  specialists,  and  Including  sheltered 
workshops  for  the  mentally  retarded.  If  such 
workshops  are  part  of  facilities  which  pro- 
vide comprehensive  services  for  the  mentaliv 
retarded.  ' 

Appropriations  of  such  sums  as  Congress 
may  determine  would  be  authorized  durlne 
the  period  July  1.  1964.  through  June  30 
1969.  The  funds  appropriated  would  be  al- 
lotted among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation, extent  of  need  for  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  the  financial  need  of 
the  SUtes,  with  a  minimum  of  $100  000  for 
any  State  States  would  be  given  the  al- 
ternative of  varying  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  construction  of  projects,  on  the  Ijasig 
of  standards  set  by  the  State,  between  45 
pr-rcent  and  75  percent  or  of  choosing  a  uni- 
form Federal  share— which  would  not  be  less 
than  45  percent  and  could  go  as  high  as  75 
percent  for  some  SUtes— for  all  projects  in 
the  State. 

Applications  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  after  approval  by  the  State  agency 
designated  by  the  State  to  administer  the 
State  plan. 

A  State  advisory  council,  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  State  agencies  concerned  with 
planning,  operation,  or  utilization  of  facili- 
ties for  the  mentally  retarded  and  of 
non-Government  organizations  or  group* 
concerned  with  education,  employment,  reha- 
bilitation, welfare,  and  health,  as  well  as 
representatives  of  consumers  of  the  service* 
Involved,  would  consult  with  the  State  agency 
In  carrying  out  the  State  plan.  The  plan 
would  have  to  set  forth  a  construction  pro- 
gram based  on  a  survey  of  need  for  facilities 
and  provide  for  construction  In  accordance 
with  relative  need  for  facilities  Insofar  as 
permitted  by  available  financial  resources 
The  plan  would  also  have  to  meet  several 
other  requirements  set  forth  In  the  bill, 
including  provision  for  methods  of  adminis- 
tration necessary  for  proper  and  efBclent  op- 
eration of  the  plan,  hearings  for  unsuccess- 
ful applicants,  and  standards  of  maintenance 
and  operation  of  facilities  constructed 

Priority  of  projects  to  be  approved  under 
the  State  plan  would  be  based  on  relative 
need  of  the  different  areas  In  the  SUte.  with 
special  consideration  for  those  facilities 
which  will  provide  comprehensive  service* 
for  a  particular  community  or  communities. 

Project  grants  for  the  construction  of 
unlverslty-amiiated  facilities  for  the  men- 
tally retarded:  Title  III  of  the  bill  authorize* 
appropriation  of  such  sums  as  Congress  may 
determine  for  a  5-year  period  beginning 
July  I.  1964.  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  the  construction  of  clinical  facilities  pro- 
viding, as  nearly  as  practicable,  a  full  range 
of  Inpatient  and  outpatient  services  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  facilities  which  will 
aid  in  demonstrating  provision  of  specialized 
services  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment, 
education,  training,  or  care  of  the  menUlly 
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retarded  or  In  the  clinical  training  of  physi- 
cians and  other  specialized  personnel  needed 
(or  research,  diagnosis  and  treatment,  edu- 
cation, training,  or  care  of  the  mentally 
retarded. 

The  sums  so  appropriated  would  be  used 
for  project  grants  for  construction  of  public 
and  other  nonprofit  facilities  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  which  are  associated  with  a 
college  or  university. 

In  the  development  of  this  aspect  of  the 
program  for  the  mentally  retarded,  special 
provision  will  be  made  for  the  construction 
of  the  service  facilities  described  in  this 
title  In  association  with  the  grant  program 
covered  In  title  I,  which  provides  for  the 
construction  of  research  centers  The  asso- 
ciation of  research  centers  with  the  full 
range  of  inpatient  and  outpatient  services 
would  provide  for  the  maximum  exchange 
amongst  the  research,  training,  and  service 
functions  of  these  centers.  In  this  man- 
ner the  very  best  standards  of  care  can  be 
achieved.  Research  will  proceed  in  the  con- 
text of  the  teaching  and  care  problems  and 
the  quality  of  training  will  be  of  the  highest. 

The  maximum  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  these  facilities  would  be 
75  percent. 

Summary  of  Mental  Retardation  Education 
Research  Act  of  1963 

The  bill  would  amend  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 6.  1958  (Public  Law  85-926),  which  au- 
thorizes grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning  for  training  personnel  who  can,  in 
turn,  train  teachers  of  mentally  retarded 
children,  and  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  to  assist  them  in  providing  train- 
ing of  teachers  of  mentally  retarded  children 
and  supervisors  of  such   teachers. 

The  grants  to  the  Institutions  would  be 
expanded  to  include  grants  for  training 
teachers  of  mentally  retarded  children  and 
supervisors  of  such  teachers,  and  for  train- 
ing other  specialists  and  research  personnel 
for  work  In  this  area. 

The  present  limitation  of  $1  million  per 
year  for  payments  under  the  law  would  be 
replaced  by  an  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions of  $5  million  for  fiscal  1964  and  such 
sums  as  Congress  may  determine  for  the 
next  4  fiscal  years 

This  bill  aiso  authorizes  $1  million  an- 
nually for  fiscal  1964  and  the  next  4  years 
for  grants  to  States,  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agencies.  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, and  other  public  or  nonprofit  private 
educational  or  research  organizations  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  relating 
to  education  of  mentally  retarded  children. 
Grants  under  this  authority  would  be  made 
after  securing  the  ndvlcc  of  p.inels  of  ex- 
perts. 


AMENDMENT    TO    SECTION    366    OF 
THE  IRC 

Mr.  KEOOH,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Now  York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
Groman  v.  Coynmissioner  (302  U.S.  82 
n937t  )  and  Helvering  v.  Bash  ford  (302 
U,S.  454  <1937t).  and  in  a  number  of 
sub.sequent  decisions  In  lower  courts,  it 
was  held  that  the  reorganization  pro- 
vi.sions  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1928  and 
their  successor  provisions  in  subsequent 
revenue  acts  did  not  apply  where  a  cor- 
poration acquired  the  assets  or  stock  of 


another  corporation,  and,  pursuant  to 
the  plan,  transferred  such  assets  or  stock 
to  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary.  Also,  the 
reorganization  provisions  were  held  in- 
applicable where  the  stock  or  assets  were 
acquired  directly  by  a  subsidiary,  and 
stock  of  its  parent  corporation  was 
issued  in  exchange  therefor. 

In  enacting  the  1954  code,  the  Con- 
gress sought  to  overturn  the  results  of 
those  decisions.  However,  this  was  ac- 
tually accomplished  only  with  respect  to 
statutory  mergers  and  consolidations 
under  section  368(a)(1)(A)  and  stock 
for  asset  acquisitions  under  section  368 
(a)  (1)(C).  The  Congress  failed  to  give 
consideration  to  the  need  for  also  ex- 
tending the  rule  to  cover  stock-for-stock 
acquisitions  vmder  section  368(a)  (1)  (B), 
which  were  also  affected  by  the  Groman 
and  Bashford  cases.  The  proposed 
amendment  to  code  section  368  would 
correct  this  oversight.  This  would  be 
accomplished  by  amending  the  defini- 
tion of  a  so-called  "B"  reorganization  to 
permit  the  use  of  a  parent  corporation's 
stock  in  making  the  acquisition  of  the 
stock  of  the  other  corp>oration ;  by 
amending  section  368(a)(2)(C)  to  per- 
mit the  parent  corporation  to  transfer 
acquired  stock  to  its  subsidiary  without 
destroying  the  reorganization;  and  by 
amending  the  definition  of  a  party  to  a 
reorganization  to  make  clear  that  the 
shareholders  and  corporations  making 
the  exchange  will  qualify  for  tax-free 
treatment  under  sections  354(a)  and 
361(a).  respectively.  The  substance  of 
these  proposed  amendments  was  in- 
cluded among  the  recommendations  of 
the  subchapter  C  advisory  group  sub- 
mitted to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  December  1958. 

As  contemplated,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment also  would  permit  the  corporation 
acquiring  the  assets  of  another  corpora- 
tion in  exchange  for  the  stock  of  a  cor- 
poration in  control  of  the  acquiring  cor- 
poration to  transfer  such  acquired  assets 
to  a  corporation  controlled  by  such  ac- 
quiring corporation  without  disqualifying 
the  transaction  as  a  reorganization 
under  section  368(a)(1)(C).  This  re- 
sult, however,  would  be  obtained  only 
where  both  the  acquiring  corporation 
and  its  controlled  subsidiary,  to  which 
are  transferred  the  acquired  assets,  are 
members  of  the  affiliated  group  and  file 
a  consolidated  tax  return  for  the  taxable 
year  in  which  the  acquisition  occurs. 
Thus,  where  corporation  B  acquired 
the  assets  of  corporation  X  in  exchange 
for  the  stock  of  corporation  A,  which  is 
in  control  of  corporation  B,  corporation 
B  could  transfer  the  acquired  assets  to 
its  controlled  subsidiary,  corF)oration  C, 
without  disqualifying  the  transaction  as 
a  reorganization  under  paragraph  (1) 
<C),  provided  corporations  B  and  C  are 
members  of  the  same  aflaiiated  group 
and  file  a  consolidated  return  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  the  acquisition 
and  transfer  occur. 

The  amendment  would  be  made  effec- 
tive for  taxable  years  beglrming  after 
December  31.  1963.  in  order  to  avoid 
problems  of  administration  that  might 
otherwise  be  incurred. 


The  proposed  amendment  to  code  sec- 
tion 368  would  ease  the  unduly  restric- 
tive distinctions  under  existing  law 
which  defeat  acquisitions  of  the  type 
described  above.  Such  acquisitions  en- 
courage business  diversification  and  ex- 
pansion, stimulating  greater  economic 
activity  which  is  presently  needed  and 
being  sought  by  the  President.  The 
proposed  amendments  should  not  cause 
any  loss  of  Government  revenues  and 
most  likely  would  result  in  increased 
revenues  since  economic  activity  would 
be  stimulated,  resulting  in  greater  profits 
and  the  payment  of  more  income  tax. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.   ROYBAL. 
Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

Mr.  Burke. 

Mr.  O'NEttL. 

Mr.  Younger  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  (at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Madden)  on  the  subject  "Inquest  of  Free- 
dom: The  Enslaved  Peoples  of  the  Baltic 
States." 

Mr.  Pelly  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

HR.  1286.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Claude  V.  Wells; 

H.R.  1561.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mel- 
born  Keat; 

H.R.  2439.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  E>efense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  provide  cer- 
tain services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
for  use  In  the  1964  National  Jamboree,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3626.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronnie 
E.  Hunter;  and 

H.R.  4349.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rrbert 
O.  Nelson  and  Harold  E.  Johnson. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  June  17,  1963.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

930.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
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of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  15.  1963.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Ulxutra- 
tlon,  on  a  letter  report  on  Sturgeon  Creek. 
Middlesex  County.  Va..  authorised  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act.  approved  July  14.  I960: 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Worka. 

931.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Armv.  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  1,  1963.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Ulu.'ttra- 
tion.  on  a  letter  report  on  Back  Bay  of  Blloxl 
and  Bayou  Bernard.  Mlas..  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
April  21,  1953.  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

932.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section  131  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
control  of  outdoor  advertising  along  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways';  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROGBB3  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H  R.  2838.  A  bill  to  amend 
secUon  753(f)  of  Utle  28,  United  States  Code. 
relating  to  transcripts  furnished  by  court 
reporters  for  the  district  courts;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  384) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HJR.  2985.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1381 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  venue  generally:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  385)  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  House  Joint  Resolution  467. 
Joint  resolution  amending  section  221  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  broadened  eligibility  presently  provided 
for  mortgage  Insurance  thereunder;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  386).  Referred  to 
the  C'xnmittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MURRAY:  Committee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service.  H  R.  5795.  A  bill  to  re- 
peal the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
filing  by  the  Postmaster  General,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, of  rates  of  postage  on  fourth-class 
mail,  and  for  other  purposes:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  387) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH.  public  bills 
and  resolutions  were  introduced  and  sev- 
erally referred  els  follows: 

By  Mr    BURTON 

H.R.  7027.  A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain  production,  to  establish  a  cropland  re- 
tirement program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agricultiire. 

By  Mr.  BONNE:r  (by  request)  : 

H  R.  7028.  A  bill  to  amend  section  21  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920.  as  amended  (46 
use,  sec.  887),  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By   Mr    CASF? 

H  R.  7029.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive, long-range,  and  coordinated  na- 
tional   program    in    oceanography,    and    for 


other  purposes:    to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  7030  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Rerenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  where 
a  BUbstanUal  part  of  an  estate  consists  of  a 
contract  right  to  receive  annual  payments 
over  a  period  oX  years,  the  Pederal  estate  tax 
attributable  to  such  contract  mny  be  paid 
in  annual  installments  over  such  period;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  CELLER: 
HR  7031  A  bill  to  improve  Judicial  pro- 
cedures for  serving  documents,  obtaining  evi- 
dence, and  proving  documents  In  litigation 
with  international  aspects;  to  the  Committee 
un    the   Judiciary. 

By  Mr  FOGARTY: 
H  R  7032.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  assist  States  and  communities  In 
preventing  and  combating  mental  retarda- 
tion through  exp.inslon  and  improvement  of 
the  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled 
chUdren  s  programs,  through  provision  of 
prenatal,  maternity,  and  infant  care  for  In- 
dividuals with  conditions  associated  with 
chlldbearing  wbich  may  lead  to  mental 
retardation,  and  through  plamilng  for  com- 
prehensive action  to  combat  mental  retarda- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  7033.  A  bill  to  assist  In  combating 
mental  retardation  through  grants  for  con- 
struction of  research  centers,  grants  to  States 
for  construction  of  facilities  for  the  men- 
tally retarded,  and  grants  for  construction 
of  unlversity-afflliated  facilities  for  the  men- 
tally retarded;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce 

H  R.  7034  A  bill  to  assist  In  providing 
training  of  teachers  of  mentally  retarded 
children,  to  authorize  grants  for  research 
relating  to  education  of  such  children,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr    HAGEN  of  California: 
H  R  7035.  A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain  production,  to  establish  a  cropland  re- 
tirement  program,  and   for   other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KEITH : 
H.R.  7036.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive,   long-range,    and    coordinated    na- 
tional   program    In    oceanography,    and    for 
other  purjxwes;    to   the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant MiU-lne  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH; 
H.R.  7037.  A  bill  to  amend  section  368  (re- 
lating   to    corporate    reorganization    defini- 
tions)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  provide  for  the  use  of  the  stock  of  a  cor- 
poration In  control  of  the  acquiring  corpora- 
tion  In   a  section  368(a)(1)(B)    reorganiza- 
tion and  to  allow  the  acquiring  corporation 
acquiring  assets   In   a  section   368(a)(1)(C) 
reorganization  solely   for   voting  stock   of  a 
corporation  in  control  of  the  acquiring  cor- 
poration to  transfer  such  a&sets  to  a  corpora- 
tion controlled  by  the  acquiring  corporation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  PRICE: 
HR  7038.  A    bill    to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue   Code   of   1954  with  respect  to   the 
period  during  which  an  individual  citizen  of 
the  United  States  must  be  present  In  a  for- 
eign country  or  countries  In  order  to  exclude 
his  earned  Income  for  such  period  from  gro6s 
Income:    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R.  7039.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  Indi- 
vidual may  qualify  for  disability  Insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze  with  only 
four  quarters  of  coverage;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  7040.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive, long-range,  and  coordinated  na- 
tional program  in  oceanography,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 


By  Mr  ROSENTHAL: 
HJl.  7041  A  bin  to  provide  under  the 
social  security  proRram  for  payment  for  ho*, 
pltal  and  related  services  to  aged  bene- 
flciarles;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr   RYAN  of  New  York  : 
H  R    7042      A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  an   Individual's   medical,  denui 
and    related    expenses    shall    be    subtracted 
from  his  outside  earnings  before  determinine 
under  such  section  the  amount  of  any  reduc- 
Uon  in  his  benefits  by  reason  of  such  earn- 
ings; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean« 
By  Mr   SECREST: 
HJ?     7043       A    bill    to   amend    the    act  of 
March  2.   1931,  to  provide  that  certain  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  1  of 
the  United  States.  Inc..  shall  be  printed  w 
a  House  document,  and  for  other  purposes 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
By  Mr   SELDEN: 
H  R.  7044      A  bill  to  amend   Public  Law 
193.   83d   Congress,  relating   to   the  Corre«l- 
dor-Bataan    Memorial    Commission;    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STEED: 
H  R    7045.     A  bill  to  amend  section  203(j) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  so  as  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain surplus  property  of  the   United  States 
shall  be  offered  for  sale  to  the  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIKLD: 
H  R.  7046.     A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
certain     sutes     bordering     the     Missl.ssippi 
River  lu  the  construction  of  the  Great  River 
Road;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  TUPPER: 
H  R.  7047.    A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive,   long-range,    and    coordinated    na- 
tional    program    In    oceanography,    and    for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN: 
HR  7048  A  bill  to  authorize  a8.'«lsiance 
to  the  State.s  for  surveying  the  needs  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Copmlttee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr  GOODELL: 
H  R.  7049.  A  bill  to  autliorlze  assistance 
to  the  States  for  surveying  the  needs  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

Br  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 
H.R.  7050.  A  bill  to  amend  section  301  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  limit 
contributions  and  other  pa>'ments  by  the 
United  SUtes  to  programs  and  activities  of 
the  United  Nations  to  33  33  percent  of  the 
cost  thereof:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Br  Mr  ASHLEY: 
HJl.  7051.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  both  men  and 
women  to  retire  thereunder  with  full  bene- 
fits at  age  62,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr    GALLAGHER: 
H  R.  7052.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  McMILLAN: 
H  R  7053.  A   bill   to  place   the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  an  appropriate  grade  in  the 
General  Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Ser\ice. 
By  Mrs   MAY: 
H  R.  7054.  A   bill   to  amend  section  104  of 
Public  Law  480,  83d  Congre.ss,  as  amended, 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    PUCINSKI: 
H  R  7055.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  In  coal  mines:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
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BJl  "^OM.  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claim* 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  provide  compen- 
saUon  for  certain  addltlon&l  losaes;  to  the 
(Committee  on  Intant«t«  and  Foreign 
^oznineroe. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska: 

H.J.  R«s  47S.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  December  7,  1966, 
as  Pearl  Harbor  Etey  In  commemoration  of 
the  Mta  anniversary  of  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NYGAARD: 

H.J  Res.  476.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  October  9  in  each 
year  as  Leif  Brlkson  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HORAN: 

H.J.  Res.  477.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
Father's  Day;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 

H.J.  Res.  478.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 

H-  Con.  Res.  178.  Expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  discrimination 
against  UJ3.  citizens  by  foreign  nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  PALJX>N: 
H.  Con.  Res.  179.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending the  appreciation  of  Congreea  to  the 
American  ABaocUtlon  of  State  Ht^way  Offl- 
elals  for  its  service  to  this  Nation;  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXll, 

Mr.  FASCELX.  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  author- 
ize the  construction  of  a  highway  from  the 
Florida  Keys  through  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  to  the  west  coast  of  Florida, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


By  Mrs.  QRIFFrTHS: 
HJl.  7058.  A   bill   for   the   reUef  of   AUsa 
Welner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarj. 
By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  IlllnoU: 
H  Jl.  7059.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  VaMilUd 
Taltsou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
HJl.  7060.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Isabelo 
Remedlo   Lim;    to    the   Ctxnmittee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  7061.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joanna 
StavropMjuloe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
HR.  7062.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Murray 
Morltz  Jacobeon;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H.R.  7057.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eduardo 
J.  Whltehouse;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

168.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Mr.  Anthony  Maurovich  and  others,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  requesting  preservation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Mat!  DeporUtioDt  From  the  Baltic  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  MXW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13.  1963 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Join  the  Baltic  States  Freedom 
Committee  in  commemorating  the  22d 
anniversary  of  criminal  deportations 
from  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estoiiia, 
which  were  conducted  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  martyrdom  of  thousands  of 
citizens  of  the  Baltic  Stetes  in  1941  re- 
mains on  the  consciences  of  all  who  be- 
lieve In  the  Ideals  of  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence. The  anniversary  of  this 
event  should  be  noted  by  every  Ameri- 
can who  believe*!  in  the  ultimate  victory 
of  the  free  world. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  Imposed  the 
harsh  rule  of  an  alien  dictatorship  on 
the  Baltic  peoples  since  June  1940,  when 
Lithuania.  Estonia,  and  Latvia  were  forc- 
ibly and  cruelly  incorporated  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  peoples  of  the  Baltic 
States  have  resisted  the  efforts  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  impose  a  foreign  way 
of  life  and  prevent  the  continued  prac- 
tice of  traditional  Baltic  customs.  Those 
who  resisted  these  efforts  were  subjected 
to  exile,  deportation,  imprisorunent.  and 
even  execution.  When  they  found  dif- 
ficulty In  Imposing  dictatorial  rule  on 
these  ancient  peoples,  the  Soviets  made 
plans  to  transplant  all  the  people  of  the 
Baltic  States  to  Russia. 

The  fact  that  these  plans  were  not 
carried  out  Is  surely  due  In  part  to  the 
resistance  of  the  BalUc  peoples.  The 
Russian  answer  to  Baltic  opposition  was 
deportation.  The  outrages  which  I 
would  like  to  commemorate  today 
reached  their  peaks  on  June  14,  15,  1«, 


and  17,  1941.  During  these  few  days 
thousands  of  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and 
Estonians  were  expelled  from  their 
homelands  under  the  most  primitive 
conditions. 

As  we  Join  in  commemorating  the 
mass  deportations  from  the  Baltic  States 
in  June  1941,  we  reaffirm  our  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  for  the  Baltic 
peoples. 


Latvia,  Litfanania,  Estonia:  Their 
Freedom  Most  Be  Retamed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  KASSACHusnrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13. 1963 

Mr.  O'NEILL  Mr.  Speaker,  22  years 
ago  the  troops  of  Red  Russia  marched 
into  three  independent  and  self-govern- 
ing nations  with  but  one  intent,  to  occupy 
and  control.  This  invasion  was  made  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  each  country  had  a 
treaty  of  friendship  and  nonintervention 
with  the  Russian  Government. 

The  rest  of  Europe,  already  embroiled 
with  Hitler's  grasping  for  political  he- 
gemony for  Germany  over  the  entire  area 
could  do  little  as  those  three  brave  na- 
tions went  imder — when  their  freedom 
was  destroyed.  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Es- 
tonia, small  nations  along  the  Baltic  Sea 
were  absorbed  by  force  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Born  out  of  the  hopes  and  dreams  at 
the  end  of  the  First  World  War,  all  three 
had  obtained  independence  as  a  result  of 
the  Allied  victory,  and  for  20  years  en- 
Joyed  the  fruits  of  this  independence 
within  the  world  community  of  nations. 
Twenty  years  is  short  in  the  average  life- 


time of  any  nation,  yet  it  is  a  sad  fact  of 
recent  years,  though  that  such  a  life  ex- 
pectancy seems  about  average  for  those 
nations  and  peoples  bordering  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Stalin's  Russia — nor  for  that  matter 
Khrushchev's  either — could  not  allow  a 
nation  representing  a  political  doctrine 
of  liberty  and  freedom  for  its  citizenry  to 
taint  its  border  areas.  Such  a  "revolu- 
tionary" philosophy  spreads  quickly, 
especially  amongst  people  who  know 
nothing  but  the  extreme  opposite.  So, 
crying  subversion  against  his  state,  the 
Communist  master  of  the  Kremlin  gave 
the  order  to  move  forward.  His  troops 
marched  in,  and  that  was  the  end  of 
freedom. 

It  took  more  than  military  control  to 
defeat  these  people — their  coimtries  may 
have  been  small  in  size,  but  their  peoples 
were  not  small  in  bravery  or  spirit.  The 
Russians  Intended  to  establish  puppet 
governments,  but  in  order  to  do  so  all 
possible  opposition  had  to  be  done  away 
with.  This  really  presented  no  problem, 
as  the  wasteland  of  Siberia  had  long 
been  a  Russian  dumping  ground  for 
political  elements  not  taking  kindly  to 
Moscow  domination.  This  was  again  the 
policy  followed.  In  the  week  subsequent 
to  June  13,  1941,  alone,  some  60,000  men, 
women,  and  children  were  deported  to 
Siberia  and,  for  most,  almost  certain 
death. 

This  number  represented  but  one 
period  In  the  deportation  schedules  that 
were  interrupted  only  by  the  arrival  of 
another  invader — Nazi  Germany. 

Yet  not  even  the  victory  of  the  democ- 
racies after  the  Second  World  War  could 
bring  succor  to  the  citizens  of  these  coun- 
tries. For  included  amongst  the  victors 
was  Imperialistic  Russia,  still  determined 
upon  her  policies  of  domination  and  con- 
quest. The  Baltic  States  slipped  easily 
back    under    Communist   control,    and 
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there  was  a  new  series  of  deportations, 
with  political  control  from  Moscow  erer 
stricter. 

Today.  22  years  after  the  first  great 
deportations  the  situation  remains  the 
same.  It  Is  therefore  our  just  and  right- 
ful duty  to  give  recognition  to  the  peoples 
of  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Estonia  In  their 
dedication  to  overcome  all  opposition  and 
to  again  see  freedom  in  their  respective 
homelands. 


Baltic  Freedom  Days 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13.  1963 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
ironies  of  modem  times  is  the  "progress" 
which  manJcind  has  made  in  developing 
weapons  of  mass  terror  and  conquest. 
The  barbaric  practices  of  antiquity  have 
given  way  to  the  more  efficient  methods 
of  the  gas  chamber,  slave  labor  camp, 
and  cattlecar  deportation.  It  is  the  last 
technique  in  particular  which  the  ob- 
servance of  Baltic  Freedom  Days  on 
June  14-16  brings  to  mind,  for  It  was  22 
years  ago  this  week  that  the  Soviets 
ruthlessly  executed  a  mass  deportation 
in  the  three  conquered  Republics  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

The  goal  of  these  mass  deportations, 
along  with  maiss  arrests  and  extermina- 
tions, was  the  complete  physical  and 
spiritual  destruction  of  these  three  small 
nations.  The  figures  are  staggering. 
During  one  night  alone — June  14 — about 
10,000  Estonian  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  arrested  and  shipped  In  cattle 
cars  to  Siberia  and  northern  Russia. 
Prom  Latvia,  15.600  were  transported  to 
Siberia  on  June  13-14.  During  the  week 
of  June  14-21,  Lithuania  lost  34.260  souls 
to  the  remote  areas  of  Siberia  and  the 
Arctic.  The  week's  total  for  the  Baltic 
area  was  59,860  deportees. 

What  happened  to  these  ill-fated  peo- 
ple. Most  of  them  died  or  went  Insane  as 
a  result  of  Soviet  brutalities  and  inhu- 
man living  conditions.  There  were  few 
survivors,  but  the  testimony  of  some  of 
these  has  documented  one  of  history's 
most  heinous  crimes. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that  these 
deportations  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  to 
regard  them  as  simply  an  excess  of 
Stalinism.  The  mass  deportation  has 
continued  throughout  the  postwar  era  to 
be  an  instnunent  of  sovietization  and 
coercion.  The  specific  techniques  have 
shifted  from  mass  arrests  and  cattle-car 
shipments  to  the  more  subtle  one  of  job 
and  housing  controls  which  force  seg- 
ments of  the  population  to  move  from 
one  area  to  another.  These  methods 
may  be  less  offensive,  but  the  hardship 
and  disruption  wliich  they  cause  the  Bal- 
tic peoples  have  not  been  lessened. 
Thus  it  is  an  illusion  to  believe  that  these 
peoples  have  any  more  freedom  under 
Khnishchev's  so-called  liberalized  re- 
gime. It  is  well  to  be  reminded  of  these 
hard  facts  of  the  cold  war,  lest  we  forget 


the  human  misery  and  suffering  caused 
by  Soviet  Imperialism.  It  Is  our  fervent 
hope  that  the  Baltic  peoples  will  acaln 
be  able  to  observe  an  occasion  such  as 
Baltic  Freedom  D»3^  In  their  native 
land. 


June  13 

BUtn   has   followed  for  Bom« 


A  Peaceful,  Prosperoas  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or    CALWOBNL* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13. 1963 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
events  in  the  Middle  East  have  again 
given  rise  to  fears  of  aggressive  action 
in  this  extremely  important  and  highly 
volatile  area. 

There  are  so  many  conflicting  inter- 
ests at  work  and  so  much  internal  in- 
stability evident  that  no  one  can  predict 
with  certainty  what  may  happen  next. 

But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all 
leaders  of  the  nations  located  in  that 
cradle  of  civilization  that  the  interest  of 
all  demands  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
Wars  and  threats  of  war  disturb  the 
tranquility  of  the  area  and  prevent  it 
from  developing  its  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  all  its  Inhabitants. 

As  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  the  United  States  has 
a  strong  and  vital  interest  in  keeping  the 
peace  among  all  the  coimtries  of  the 
Middle  East. 

This  continuing  Interest  was  sharply 
emphasized  In  1958,  when  President 
Eisenhower,  at  the  request  of  the  local 
government,  sent  American  troops  into 
Lebanon  to  assist  the  constituted  au- 
thority in  maintaining  Its  democratic 
heritage  and  tradition  in  a  stable  at- 
mosphere. 

In  view  of  this  past  history,  it  Is  well  to 
note  the  statement  made  recently  by 
President  Kennedy  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion at  one  of  his  press  conferences.  I 
believe  Mr.  Kennedy's  statement  should 
be  taken  at  face  value  by  those  contem- 
plating aggression  in  this  area,  now  or 
at  any  time  In  the  future — for  it  cer- 
tainly has  the  support  of  all  Americans, 
and  it  certainly  will  serve  as  the  basis  for 
any  American  action,  should  such  action 
become  necessary. 

The  President's  statement  follows: 

The  United  States  supports  social  and  eco- 
nomic and  political  progress  In  the  Middle 
East  We  support  the  security  of  both  Israel 
and  her  neighbors.  We  seek  to  limit  the  Near 
East  arms  race  which  obvU^usly  takes  re- 
sources from  an  area  already  p<x)r.  and  puia 
them  Into  an  Increasing  race  which  does  not 
really  bring  any  great  security. 

We  strongly  oppose  the  use  of  force  or  the 
threat  of  force  In  the  Near  East,  and  we  also 
seek  to  limit  the  spread  of  communism  In 
the  Middle  East  which  would,  of  course,  de- 
stroy the  Independence  of  the  people.  This 
Government  has  been  and  remains  as 
strongly  opposed  to  the  use  of  force  or  the 
threat  of  force  in  the  Near  East.  In  the  event 
of  aggression  or  preparation  for  aggression, 
whether  direct  or  Indirect,  we  would  support 
appropriate  measures  In  the  United  Nations, 
adopt  other  courses  of  action  on  o\ir  own  to 
prevent  or  to  put  a  stop  to  such  aggression, 
which,  of  course,  has  been  the  policy  which 


the   United 
time." 

In  short,  the  President  has  exprcsaed 

the  traditional  U.S.  position  favoring  a 
peaceful  and  prosperotis  Middle  East 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  reiterated 
our  firm  determination  to  support  with 
all  our  strength  the  forces  of  peace  in 
tliat  strategic  region. 


Tbc 


MaMive    YoBtfa    Prafraa    of 
Latter-day  Saints  Qmrch 


tW 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERMAN  P.  LLOYD     • 

or   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13. 1963 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citi- 
zens of  our  entire  country  oould  profita- 
bly take  note  of  an  occasion  soon  to 
transpire  during  the  lovely  spring  eve- 
nings in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Some 
50,000  spectators  will  gather  in  the 
stadium  on  the  University  of  Utah  cam- 
pus to  witness  a  dance  festival  undupli- 
cated  anywhere  in  the  world.  Six  thou- 
sand young  dancers  assembled  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  will  apppear 
in  costumed  dances  to  climax  a  confer- 
ence to  which  25,000  youth  leaders  will 
be  gathered.  These  leaders  will  return 
to  give  continued  guidance,  inspiration, 
and  encouragement  to  more  than  300,- 
000  people  enrolled  in  the  Mutual  Im- 
provement Association,  an  aiixiliary  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints. 

It  was  50  years  ago  that  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  Church  became  the  first 
religious  body  In  the  United  States  to 
sponsor  the  Boy  Scout  program.  It 
simultaneously  established  a  correspond- 
ing Beehive  program  for  the  girls  of 
comparable  age.  which  has  matched  In 
success  the  wonderful  results  of  the 
scouting  program. 

As  the  name  of  this  auxiliary  suggests, 
it  is  geared  to  personal  improvement 
through  mutual  participation  In  activi- 
ties designed  to  build  character,  develop 
each  participant's  talents,  and  provide 
wholesome  entertainment  for  youthful 
energies.  In  a  day  when  we  are  plagued 
with  increasing  juvenile  delinquency, 
charges  of  a  corrupted  youth,  and  are 
urged  to  enact  massive  Federal  programs 
to  occupy  the  time  and  energies  of  our 
young  people,  it  Is  Indeed  refreshing  to 
note  the  great  success  of  such  a  youth 
program  In  our  Nation. 

Its  success  Is  accomplished  voluntarily 
as  a  service  of  love  and  appreciation,  be- 
ing carried  out  enthusiastically  by  those 
who  have  benefited  from  the  program 
during  their  growing  years.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  youth  have  been 
reached  by  this  activity,  and  at  abso- 
lutely no  cost  to  the  Federal  or  State 
Governments. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  Join  me  in  offering 
sincere  congratulations  to  the  dedicated 
leaders  and  teachers  in  the  MIA  pro- 
gram on  the  forthcoming  annual  con- 
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ference,  and  tn  expressing  the  hope  that 
their  continued  efforts  will  provide 
healthy  and  constructive  achievement 
for  many  thousands  more  of  our  Nation's 
youth. 

Baltic  Freedom  Day;  Our  Duty  To 
Remember 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

or   ILLIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13. 1963 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  remember  today  the  i>eople  of 
tiiree  small  nations,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Estonia.  They  were  cruelly  ovemm 
by  Communist  Russia  22  years  ago,  yet 
the  people  of  these  countries  have  not 
forgotten,  even  today,  the  Joys  of  the 
freedom  they  once  knew.  They  still 
work  and  hope  for  the  day  when  they 
will  know  It  again. 

We  can  best  understand  the  plight  of 
these  Baltic  peoples  by  realizing  the 
blessings  that  we  in  the  United  States 
of  America  often  take  too  much  for 
granted.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  which  we  have  had  was 
well  over  a  hundred  years  of  relative  iso- 
lation from  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  this 
position  of  isolation,  after  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  we  were  able  to 
work  out  our  destiny  within  the  con- 
fines of  our  national  interest  and  a  na- 
tional unity,  with  relatively  few  outside 
influences  with  which  to  contend.  We 
also  had  vast  \msettled  lands  into  which 
our  expanding  population  could  move. 
In  spite  of  a  Civil  War,  we  were  able 
to  maintain  a  detachment  from  the  di- 
visive influences  of  foreign  involvements 
which  allowed  a  great  degree  of  our  at- 
tention to  be  directed  toward  national 
problems  during  our  most  formative 
stages.  Thus,  when  the  full  force  of  out- 
side struggles  for  power  was  introduced 
into  our  country  with  the  coming  of  the 
First  World  War,  we  were  strong  and 
united  Internally,  with  a  dedication  to 
self-preservation  and  great  faith  in  the 
ideals  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded  and  governed.  By  these  unify- 
ing strengths  we  have  been  able  to  stand 
up  and  defeat  those  who  would  pull  us 
down. 

Not  so  with  too  many  of  those  small 
nations  on  continental  Europe,  sur- 
rounding its  large  central  land  mass. 
Though  the  peoples  of  these  areas  are 
ethnically  separate  and  have  at  various 
times  In  history  been  able  to  form  them- 
selves into  self-governing  States,  a  con- 
tinuance of  this  state  of  existence  was 
In  direct  relationship  to  the  centraliza- 
tion of  power  in  the  land  mass  center 
controlled  from  Moscow,  and  Moscow's 
relationship  within  the  European  bal- 
ance of  power.  The  independence  of 
smaller  States  surrounding  Russia  de- 
pended too  much  on  the  particular  pres- 
sures of  the  moment  within  the  stronger 
States  bordering  them.  We  have  then, 
as  with  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Estonia, 
wave,  strong,  and  hardworking  peoples 
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of  different  ethnic  and  cultural  back- 
grounds, formed  into  viable  democracies 
of  their  own  choosing,  yet  unaUe  to 
stand  up  to  more  powerful  outside  Influ- 
ences, both  of  fascism  and  communism, 
that  would  do  them  ill.  It  Is  a  sad  mark 
of  our  times  that  many  natior^s,  from  the 
Balkans  to  the  Baltic,  have  found  them- 
selves in  a  like  position,  too  close  to  a 
power-mad  nation  that  would  adopt  any 
means  to  subvert  adjoining  nations  to 
their  particular  brand  of  government 
and  political  control. 

It  is  for  us  in  the  Western  World, 
especially  in  this  country  of  ours,  con- 
tinually to  call  attention  to  the  plight 
of  so  many  millions  of  people  not  so  for- 
tunate as  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  political 
freedom  and  independence  with  which, 
due  in  many  ways  to  our  geographical 
position,  we  have  been  blessed. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  the  Soviets, 
from  Moscow,  set  about  the  consolidation 
of  their  conquest  of  the  three  free  Baltic 
States  through  a  policy  of  mass  deporta- 
tions to  slave-labor  camps  In  faraway 
Siberia  of  so-called  antisocial  ele- 
ments within  each  nation.  It  was  the 
Soviet  intention  to  subject  the  remain- 
ing population  to  their  own  Imperialistic 
control,  and  to  allow  them  the  most  min- 
imal degree  of  self-government  and  au- 
tonomy within  the  monolithic  Soviet 
state. 

But  in  following  this  course  of  action 
the  Soviets  forgot  one  extremely  impor- 
tant factor:  people  have  an  inborn  urge 
for  freedom  to  live  within  societies  of 
their  own  making,  and  to  determine  their 
own  future  under  leadership  of  their 
own  choosing.  This  spirit  cannot  be 
killed  in  slave-labor  camps,  by  brain- 
washing, and  by  harsh  political  control 
through  threat  and  use  of  force. 

The  peoples  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia,  in  spite  of  the  persecutions  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  have  not  given  up 
their  thirst  for  freedom.  Their  spokes- 
men in  the  free  world,  and  clandestinely 
from  within  the  countries  themselves,  re- 
mind us  constantly  of  the  plight  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  They  look  to  this  coun- 
try, the  United  States,  as  the  absolute 
antithesis  of  what  is  represented  by  So- 
viet dictatorship,  and  to  the  action  taken 
by  us  in  bringing  about  a  return  of  free- 
dom to  these  unfortunate  nations.  On 
this  22d  anniversary  of  the  first  cruel 
Soviet  deportations  of  free  peoples  from 
the  Baltic  States,  let  us  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  task  and  goal  of  seeing  their 
freedom  returned. 


Baltic  Freedom  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or   CALlFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13. 1963 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  June 
14  marks  the  22d  anniversary  of  the  mass 
deportations  by  the  Communists  from 
three  Baltic  States:  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia. 


For  20  years  these  nations  and  their 
leadership  knew  the  fruits  of  a  hard- 
earned  Independence  that  came  after 
the  First  World  War.  Durtaig  this  period 
each  of  these  countries  exhibited  to  the 
world  at  large  the  abilities  of  their 
leaders  and  peoples  to  assume  with  dig- 
nity and  correctness  the  obligations  of 
independent  national  status.  These 
three  Baltic  States,  giving  to  their  peo- 
ples a  democratic  rule  in  cooperation 
with  the  Western  World,  knew  economic, 
political,  and  social  stability  remarkable 
for  the  time  and  surrounding  conditions. 

Most  unfortxmately  for  the  hopes  of 
these  nations,  they  had  a  powerful 
neight>or  with  urgent  designs  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  each;  not  only  could  imperialist 
Soviet  Russia  not  allow  a  nation  know- 
ing political  freedom  to  contaminate  her 
borders,  but  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Es- 
tonia controlled  a  major  portion  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  a  vital  trade  and  shipping 
route  the  Russians  felt  they  must  have. 

How  to  gain  control  of  these  coun- 
tries, each  of  which  had  a  treaty  of 
friendship  and  a  guarantee  of  sovereignty 
with  Russia,  was  an  easy  problem  for  the 
masters  of  the  Kremlin.  Quickly  over- 
powering each  weakened  government, 
the  Russians  established  Soviets  in  each 
country,  and  began  a  campaign  of  mass 
deportations  of  all  antisocial  elements 
that  was  halted  only  by  the  subsequent 
German  Invasion  of  Russia  In  1941,  with 
eventual  conquest  of  the  three  Baltic 
States. 

First  the  Russian  conquest,  then  the 
Nazi  conquest — still  the  spirit  of  freedom 
was  not  killed  among  these  brave  peo- 
ples. With  the  confusion  following  the 
breakup  of  the  Nazi  war  machine  in  1945, 
resistance  leaders  In  the  Baltic  area 
sought  to  reestablish  their  national  in- 
dependence. They  were  In  for  a  sorry 
disappointment.  As  victory  against 
Gennany  was  assured,  the  Russians 
quickly  moved  against  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Estonia,  snuffing  out  any  move  to- 
ward independence,  and  reestablishing 
their  strict  prewar  control. 

Again  the  deportations  l>egan.  All 
enemies  of  the  State — that  meant  all 
who  aspired  after  some  sort  of  freedom 
frwn  outside  pohtlcal  control — were 
packed  off  to  Siberia,  and  almost  certain 
death.  Thus  during  a  5 -year  period, 
through  two  mass  deportation  moves, 
untold  thousands  of  free  people  were 
driven  from  their  homelands.  National 
independence  was  no  more,  it  died 
through  Russian  power,  that  began  with 
brute  force  22  years  ago  this  month,  and 
is  still  going  on  today. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  in  this  cormec- 
tion  a  measure  I  have  introduced  in  the 
House,  House  Concurrent  Resolution  43, 
which  calls  on  Congress  to  request  the 
President  to  bring  up  the  Baltic  States 
question  in  the  United  Nations  and  ask 
the  UJJ.  to  request  the  Soviets  to  with- 
draw from  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and 
Latvia  and  return  Baltic  exiles,  and  that 
the  U.N.  conduct  free  elections  in  Lithu- 
ania. Estonia,  and  Latvia  under  its 
supervision.  In  my  view  it  is  important 
not  only  to  the  Baltic  people  but  to  the 
free  world  to  work  diligently  to  bring 
about  freedom  for  the  Baltic  people  and 
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I  would  urge  that  this  resolution  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress. 

Under  leave  to  extend  mj  remarks.  I 
submit  for  inclusion  In  the  Rscou)  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  an  organisa- 
tion known  ss  "Americans  for  Congres- 
sional Action  To  Free  the  Baltic  States" 
disciisslng  the  struggle  for  freedom  by 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  and  com- 
menting on  the  resolutions  introduced  in 
the  House  and  Senate  designed  to  help 
bring  this  about 

The  memorandum  follows: 

WASHmcTON,  DC. 

June  12.  1993. 

UTHUAMIA.   LATVIA.  IkSFO  BBTONIA   HATX  A    UOBT 
TO     BB    fmSB    Ktn    IMDSPKIfOKMT 

The  period  following  World  War  II  wu 
Dot&ble  for  Uie  emergence  of  certain  newly 
Independent  nations.  It  also  aaw  other 
free  nations  drawn  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
by  the  cruelest  colonialism  of  this  modern 
day. 

Lithuanians.  Latrlans.  and  Estonians  have 
inhabited  the  lands  along  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  Sea  for  many  centuries.  They  had 
rejoiced  In  their  freedom  and  independence. 

In  June  of  1940  Soviet  armed  force*  in- 
vaded and  occupied  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia.  The  Moscow -appointed  emissaries 
set  up  puppet  governments:  the  parliaments 
were  dissolved:  heads  and  higher  officers  of 
governmental  agencies  were  dismissed  and 
replaced  by  Soviet  agents:  civil  liberties  were 
suspended.  The  Soviet  puppet  governments 
took  over  all  newspapers,  printing  establish- 
ments, and  broadcasting  systems. 

The  desire  for  freedom  has  rwt  been  crushed 
These  are  outright  annexations  of  terri- 
tories of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
whose  people  are  as  enamored  of  freedom 
and  as  fully  entitled  to  their  rights  as  are 
the  people  of  Africa.  Asia,  and  the  Americas. 
Even  more  shocking  was  the  series  of  depor- 
tations undertaken  by  the  Soviets  following 
their  ruthless  subjugation  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia.  In  June  of  1941.  more 
than  200.000  persons  were  deported  from  the 
Baltic  States,  and  the  toUl  now  approaches 
1.500.000. 

The  people  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  are  today  a  silenced  people,  unable 
to  speak  their  mind,  practice  their  religion 
Despite  their  long  enslavement,  we  know  that 
their  desire  for  freedom  has  not  been  crushed 
They  may  be  waiting  silently  and  grimly,  but 
also  hopefully  for  the  future. 

We  must  help  the  Baltic  people  to  get  rtd  of 
the  Communist  regimes  in  their  countries 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  refused  to  recognise  the  seizure 
and  forced  "Incorporation"  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  the  Communists  into 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
Our  Oovemment  maintains  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  former  free  Governments  of 
the  Baltic  Republics  of  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia.  Since  June  of  1940.  when  the 
Communists  took  over  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia,  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  (Franklin  D  Rooeevelt.  Harry  S  Tru- 
man. Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  and  John  P 
Kennedy)  have  stated,  restated  and  con- 
firmed our  country's  nonrecognition  policy 
of  the  occupation  of  the  Baltic  SUtes  by  the 
Kremlin  dictators.  However,  our  country  has 
done  very  little.  If  anything,  to  help  the  suf- 
fering BaiUc  peoples  to  get  rid  of  the  Com- 
munist regimes  in  their  countrlea. 

The  case  of  the  Baltic  States  is  not  a  ques- 
tion about  the  rights  of  self-rule  of  Lithua- 
nia. Latvia,  and  Estonia,  since  this  Is  estab- 
lished beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  but  the 
question  is  how  to  stop  the  Soviet  crime  and 
restore  the  freedom  and  Independence  of 
these  countries.  The  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  To  Investigate  the 


Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  into  the 
U.SBJI..  created  by  the  83d  Congress,  after 
having  held  80  pobllc  baarlngs  during  which 
the  teetlmony  at  S38  persons  was  taken,  made 
a  numlMr  of  reoommendatlons  to  our  Gov- 
ernment pertaining  to  the  whole  question  of 
liberation  of  the  Baltic  States.  According  to 
the  findings  of  this  House  committee,  "no  na- 
tion, including  the  Russian  Federated  Soviet 
Republic,  has  ever  voluntarily  adopted  com- 
munism '•  All  of  them  were  enslaved  by  the 
use  of  infiltration,  subversion,  and  force. 
American  foreign  policy  toward  the  Conunu- 
nlst  enslaved  nations,  the  committee  stated, 
must  be  guided  by  •'the  moral  and  political 
principles  of  the  American  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence "  The  present  generation  of 
Americana,  the  committee  suggested,  sliould 
recognize  that  the  bonds  which  many  Amer- 
icans have  with  enslaved  lands  of  their  an- 
cestry are  a  great  asset  to  the  struggle  against 
conununlsm  and  that,  furthermore,  the 
Communist  danger  should  be  abolished  dur- 
ing the  present  generation.  The  only  hope 
of  avoiding  k  new  world  war.  according  to  the 
conunittee.  U  a  "bold,  positive  political  offen- 
sive by  the  United  States  and  the  entire  free 
world."  The  conunittee  Included  a  declara- 
tion by  the  Congress  which  stated  that  the 
eventual  liberation  and  self-determination 
of  nations  are  "Arm  and  unchanging  parts  of 
our  policy." 

Thirty-two  Senate  and  House  concurrent  res- 
olutions pending  be/ore  Senate  and  House 
committees 

Thlrty-flve  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
have  taken  concrete  steps  In  seizing  the 
offensive  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Com- 
munist world  These  Senators  and  Congress- 
men have  Introduced  32  concurrent  resolu- 
tions In  the  Senate  and  the  Hoiise  since 
January  9.  1963.  when  the  88th  Congress 
convened  for  its  1st  session,  that  call  for 
freedom  for  the  captive  peoples  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia 

Following  are  the  resolutions  and  their 
authors: 

In  the  US.  Senate 

1  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  4.  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Jack  Mille«.  Republican, 
of  Iowa,  and  Senator  BotraKx  B.  Hickxn- 
LOOPER.  Republican,  of  Iowa. 

2  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  1ft.  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kcchkl.  Re- 
publican, of  California.  Senator  Thomas  J. 
MclNTTRi.  Democrat,  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
Senator  Hcch  Scott.  Republican,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

3  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  17,  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  HxaaiaoN  A.  Woxiams.  Ja.. 
Democrat,  of  New  Jersey. 

4.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  18.  intro- 
duced by  Senator  KxNhrrrH  B.  KxATnfo.  Re- 
publican, of  New  York. 

5.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  30,  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Romam  L.  Hsuska.  Repub- 
lican, of  Nebraska. 

6  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  33.  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Fkank  J  Lauschx.  Demo- 
cr  .t,  of  Ohio. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives 

1  House  Concurrent  Resolution  15, -intro- 
duced by  Representative  Chaklks  B  Hok- 
VEN.  Republican,  of  Iowa 

2  House  Concurrent  Resolution  38.  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Edwasi)  J.  Dexwin- 
SKi.  Republican,  of  Illinois. 

3  House  Concurrent  Resolution  43.  Intro- 
duced by  Representative  OucNAas  P.  Lips- 
comb   Republican,  of  California. 

4.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  54.  Intro- 
duced by  Representative  James  Roosevilt. 
Democrat,  of  California 

5  House  Concurrent  Resolution  55.  Intro- 
duced by  Representative  Abnex  W  Sibal. 
Republican,  of  Connecticut 

6  House  Concurrent  Resolution  59.  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Olenw  CtrNinwa- 
HAM.  Republican,  of  Nebraska. 


7.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  83.  intrn 
duced  by  Representative  Wu.liam  T.  Mdxpht 
Democrat,  of  Illinois. 

8.  House  Ooncxirrent  Resolution  63.  intro 
duced  by  RepresentaUve   John  J.  RooNrr' 
Democrat,   of   New    York. 

9.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  66,  intro- 
duced by  Representative  John  J.  Rhodes 
Republican,  of  Arizona. 

10  House  Concurrent  Resolution  80  in. 
troduced  by  RepreaenUtlve  Alphokzo  e 
Bell.  Jb.,  Republican,  of  California. 

11  House  Concurrent  Resolution  96.  Intro- 
duced by  RepresentaUve  Petkh  W.  Rodiko" 
J«  .  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey. 

12.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  97,  in. 
troduced  by  Representative  Wilxum  L.  St 
Onge.  Democrat,  of  Connecticut. 

13.  House  Concurrent  Resolution   103.  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Robert  TArr,  Ji 
Republican,  of  Ohio. 

14.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  106.  in- 
troduced  by  Representative  Carlxton  J.  King 
Rrpubllcan.  of  New  York. 

15  House  Concurrent  Resolution  126  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Edward  A  Ga«- 
MATZ.  Democrat,  of  Maryland. 

16  House  Concurrent  Resolution  127.  in- 
troduced  by  Representative  F  BxAoroxo 
Mor.se.  Republican,  of  Massachusetts. 

17.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  128.  In- 
troduced by  Representative  James  A.  Bcrke, 
Democrat,  of  Massachusetts. 

18  House  Concurrent  Resolution  130.  In- 
troduced by  Representative  Clarenci  d 
Long.  Democrat,  of  Maryland. 

19  House  Concurrent  Resolution  132.  In- 
troduced by  Representative  Stanley  R  Tut- 
PKR.  Republican,  of  Maine 

20  House  Concurrent  Resolution  133  In- 
troduced by  Representative  Harold  R  Col- 
LiER.  Republican,  of  Illinois. 

21  House  Concurrent  Resolution  138.  In- 
troduced by  Representative  Thadoetjs  J 
DuLSKi.  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

22  House  Concurrent  Resolution  138.  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Richard  e 
Lankpord.  Democrat,  of  Maryland. 

23.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  139  In- 
troduced by  Representative  Silvio  O  Conti 
Republican,  of  Massachusetts. 

24  Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution  140.  In- 
troduced by  Representative  Clippord  G  Mc- 
iNTixx.  Republican,  of  Maine. 

26  House  Concurrent  Resolution  151.  In- 
troduced by  Representative  Augustus  F 
Hawkins.  Democrat,  of  California. 

26.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  153.  In- 
troduced by  Representative  Martha  W. 
ORiPprrHs.  Democrat,  of  Michigan 

The  aforesaid  resolutions  request  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  bring  up  the 
Baltic  States'  question  Ijefore  the  United 
Nations  and  to  ask  that  the  United  Natlont 
should  request  the  Soviets: 

1.  To  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops,  agent*, 
colonists  and  controls  from  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via and  Estonia: 

2.  To  return  all  Baltic  exiles  from  SlberU. 
prisons  and  slave  labor  camps:  and 

3.  To  conduct  free  elections  in  Lithuania 
Latvia  and  Estonia  under  the  United  Na- 
tions direct  supervision. 

All  these  resolutions  have  been  referred  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation* 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs respectively 

Our  Goverrunent  must  act  now  without  a 
further  delay 
At  a  time  when  the  Western  nations  have 
granted  freedom  and  Independence  to  many 
nations  In  Africa.  Asia  and  other  parts  of 
the  world,  we  mu.'^t  Insist  that  the  Commu- 
nist colonial  empire  likewise  extend  freedom 
and  Independence  to  peoples  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  whose  lands  have  been 
unjustly  occupied  and  whose  rightful  place 
amoni;  the  nations  of  the  world  is  being 
denied.  Today  and  not  tomorrow  is  the 
time  to  brand  the  Kremlin  dictators  as  the 
largest    colonial    empire    in    the   world.     By 
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{^midlty.  we  Invite  further  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

A.  This  organization,  the  Americans  for 
Congressional  Action  to  Free  the  Baltic 
States,  embracing  thousands  of  freedom-lov- 
ing    Americans      throughout     our     Nation, 

■Utes: 

(1)  The  liberation  of  the  Baltic  nations 
Is  no  political  gambit.  It  Is  a  proposition 
that  all  Americana  should  embrace  if  they 
are  to  be  true  to  the  Ideals  upon  which 
this  Nation  was  founded. 

(2)  The  Baltic  question  must  not  become 
an  object  of  International  compromise.  The 
plight  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
must  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
world.  The  United  Nations  miist  act  to  re- 
store the  rights  of  the  Baltic  peoples,  aind 
It  Is  an  obligation  of  the  United  States  to 
Initiate  such  action. 

B.  This  organization  respectfully  urges  tlie 
Congress  of  the  United  States : 

(1)  To  request  the  Senate  Committee  on 
I^>relgn  Relations  and  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  to  act  favorably  and 
without  any  further  delay  on  the  aforesaid 
resolutions; 

(2)  To  act  on  these  resolutions,  when  re- 
ported out  of  the  committees,  promprtly  and 
overwhelmingly. 

The  sufferings  and  subjugation  of  Lith- 
uania. Latvia.  Estonia  and  other  captive  na- 
tions must.  If  we  are  to  survive  In  liberty, 
spur  free  peoples  to  the  preservation  of 
man's  Inalienable  rights.  By  maintaining 
the  rights  of  others  to  be  free,  we  confirm 
our  own  unyielding  will  to  survive  In  free- 
dom and  In  peace. 

Leonard  Valiukas, 
Prenident.   Americana   for   Congressional 
Action  To  Free  the  Baltic  States. 


Who  Are  the  Real  Fright  Peddlers? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

op 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

op  calipornia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13, 1963 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day evening.  June  7,  my  colleague  from 
California,  James  B.  Utt,  delivered  a 
speech  at  the  Indiana  War  Memorial  Au- 
ditorium under  the  sponsorship  of  "We 
the  People." 

The  address  wa.s  entitled  "Who  Are 
the  Real  Fright  Peddlers?"  and  the  text 
follows : 

Who  Are  the  Real  Fright  Peddlers? 

(By  Hon.  James  B.  Utt.  of   California) 

Mr  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  and 
my  fellow  Americans,  it  is  a  privilege  and  an 
honor  to  be  Invited  to  participate  in  this 
Important  and  historic  occasion.  Meetings 
and  discussions  such  as  this  can  have  an 
Important  bearing  on  the  future  of  this  Re- 
public. I  am.  as  you  all  know,  a  controversial 
figure.  I  have  l>een  called  an  "alarmist"  by 
those  who  want  America  to  sleep.  To  that 
I  will  plead  g\jllty.  even  as  Paul  Revere  was 
an  alarmist  in  his  day.  and  traveled  the 
countryside  to  warn  the  sleeping  villagers 
that  the  British  were  coming.  I  have  been 
called  ■  infiammatory"  because  I  will  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  slogan  of  "Better  Red  Than 
Dead."  More  recently  I  have  been  referred 
to  by  a  few  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  as  a  "fright  peddler."  It  is 
apparent  that  we  who  have  a  patriotic  devo- 
tion to  this  Republic  are  supposed  to  lie 
down  and  play  dead  while  the  pseudollb- 
erals  not  only  permit  but  assist  in  the  exten- 
sion of  communism  in  every  port  of  the  globe; 
and  those  who  wish  to  resist  the  appeasement 


In  Laos,  the  surrender  In  Cuba,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  freedom  fighters  throughout  the 
world,  as  well  as  the  suicidal  unilateral  dis- 
armament program,  are  termed  "fright  ped- 
dlers." The  truth  Is.  I  am  frightened,  and 
I  would  be  a  coward  if  I  did  not  raise  my 
voice  In  protest,  and  to  tell  the  American 
people  the  truth  about  the  International 
Communist  Conspiracy  and  its  Interwoven 
relaUonship  to  the  Communist  Party.  UJ3A. 

As  J.  Edgar  Hoover  said  in  an  address  to 
law  enforcement  officials  on  March  1,  1960: 
"It  is  indeed  appalling  that  some  members 
of  our  society  continue  to  deplore  and  criti- 
cize those  who  stress  the  Communist  danger. 
What  these  misguided  'authorities'  fall  to 
realize  Is  that  the  Communist  Party,  UJS.A., 
Is  an  integral  part  of  International  commu- 
nism •  •  •  Public  indifference  to  this  threat 
Is  tantamount  to  national  suicide.  Lethargy 
leads  only  to  disaster." 

Our  Founding  Fathers  were  well  aware  that 
man's  eternal  enemy  was  goverrunent, 
whether  that  government  was  a  dictatorship, 
a  benevolent  monarchy,  a  democracy,  or  a 
republic.  Usurpation  of  power  is  the  natural 
trend  of  every  government.  George  Wash- 
ington expressed  it  in  these  words:  "Gov- 
ernment is  like  a  fire,  which  If  it  is  properly 
controlled,  will  light  your  homes  and  cook 
your  food  and  run  your  factories,  but  if  it 
is  not  controlled,  it  will  destroy  you." 

A  hundred  years  ago,  a  great  Civil  War  was 
being  fought  to  test  whether  a  nation  con- 
ceived in  liberty  could  long  endure.  Today, 
we  are  engaged  In  another  civil  war  testing 
the  same  premise.  It  is  not  a  hot  war,  but 
a  cold  war,  which  can  be  Just  as  deadly. 
During  that  hundred  years,  the  poles  of  the 
compass  have  swung  in  a  180»  arc.  At  that 
time  it  was  a  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
sovereignty  of  a  State  or  a  group  of  States 
transcended  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union. 
That  conflict  was  resolved  In  favor  of  the 
Union.  The  conflict  tod.  y  Is  whether  or  not 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Union  transcends  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States  which  created  the 
Union.    That  conflict  has  yet  to  be  resolved. 

Free  enterprise  and  capitalism  have  long 
been  the  American  way  of  life.  One  hundred 
years  ago.  Karl  Marx  completed  his  blue- 
print for  the  destruction  of  the  capitalistic 
society  and  his  proposal  to  establish  a  uni- 
versal Socialist-Communist  society.  We  have 
been  following  this  blueprint  for  many 
years,  and  the  pseudoliberals  embrace  that 
doctrine  100  percent.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  seeds  of  death  are  Implanted  In  every 
human  being  before  he  draws  his  first  breath. 
So  also  are  the  seeds  of  destruction  Implanted 
in  the  body  politic  of  every  nation  at  birth. 
Just  as  the  life  of  an  Individual  can  be  ex- 
tended beyond  Its  three  score  years  and  ten, 
by  proper  care,  attention  and  prudent  living, 
so  also  can  the  life  of  a  nation  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  normal  cycle;  but  as  wanton  and 
careless  living  will  cut  down  the  span  of  a 
human  life,  so  also  may  our  national  life  be 
cut  down.  If  this  Republic,  which  was  con- 
ceived in  liberty.  Is  to  stxrvlve,  the  American 
people  must  demand  that  we  return  to  the 
basic  concepts  of  our  forefathers  and  declare 
again  that  we  are  a  nation  under  God. 

It  was  not  until  dozens  of  patriotic  organi- 
zations throughout  this  Nation  began  to 
alert  the  American  people  to  the  dangers  of 
the  Socialist-Communist  ascendency  to 
power  in  this  country,  that  the  hierarchy  of 
the  Conununlst  international  conspiracy  de- 
cided that  it  was  high  time  to  destroy  the 
anti-Communists.  To  this  end,  they  called 
a  meeting  In  Moscow,  which  was  attended 
by  80  Communist  organizations  frwn  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  delegates  to  this 
meeting  were  Instructed  to  return  to  their 
respective  countries  and  begin  a  massive  pro- 
gram to  destroy  all  an tl- Communists.  Gus 
Hall,  president  of  the  Conununlst  Party, 
U.S.A.,  returned  from  Moscow  and  inaugu- 
rated that  program  of  destruction.  The  first 
to  feel  the  ax  was  General  Walker,  who  was 


indoctrinating  his  troops  so  that  they  would 
recognize  the  dangers  of  communism  aa  a 
conspiracy  and  so  that  they  would  not  be 
brainwashed  as  they  were  In  Korea.  For 
thlB  bit  of  patriotism  he  was  dismissed,  de- 
graded, demoted,  and  deprived  of  his  rights 
under  the  Constitution. 

This  served  only  to  accelerate  and  intensify 
the  work  of  patriotic  anti-Commtinlst  orga- 
nizations. The  administration  was  frantic 
because  the  New  Frontier  was  being  equated 
with  socialism  and  socialism  with  commu- 
nism, and  something  had  to  be  done.  Who 
was  to  do  it?  None  other  than  Walter  and 
Victor  Reuther,  who  came  to  Washington  In 
the  fall  of  1961  and  had  a  strategy  confer- 
ence. At  this  conference  Walter  Reuther 
promised  to  write  a  memorandum  for  At- 
torney General  Rot>crt  Kennedy.  That  memo 
was  a  24-page  blueprint  few  the  destruction 
of  the  antl-Communlsta.  The  memo  was 
actually  written  by  Victor  Reuther.  whom 
you  remember  as  being  the  Soviet  devotee, 
who  In  his  earlier  days  spent  some  time  in 
Russia  writing  glowing  reports  on  the  Soviet 
socialist  program,  and  In  a  moment  of 
reverie  wrote  a  letter  to  his  colleagues  In 
America  urging  them  to  "keep  up  the  fight 
for  a  Soviet  America."  This  man.  then  be- 
came the  chief  adviser  to  the  administration 
on  how  to  deal  with  the  antl-Communlsts. 
In  his  note,  which  accompanied  the  memo, 
he  said,  "We  are  hopeful  that  this  memo- 
randum may  have  some  value  to  you  In 
focusing  attention  upon  possible  administra- 
tion policies  and  programs  to  combat  the 
radical  right." 

Now  It  must  be  understood  that  the  "radi- 
cal right"  refers  to  any  and  all  patriotic 
organizations  which  stand  opposed  to  the 
SocUlist-Communist  doctrine  as  set  forth  in 
the  Conunvmlst  manifesto  of  1846  and  re- 
stated by  the  Moscow  Communist  Conven- 
tion in  1960.  That,  of  course,  means  you 
as  well  as  me. 

"Liberty  cannot  exist  where  government 
takes  care  of  the  people,  but  it  can  only 
thrive  where  the  people  take  care  of  the 
government."  Woodrow  Wilson  said  that 
many  years  ago.  He  might  Just  as  weU  have 
spelled  It  out  more  clearly  by  saying  that 
liberty  and  socialism  cannot  coexist,  that 
they  are  Incompatible  and  only  one  can  sur- 
vive. In  1937,  Pope  Pius  XI  asked  a  search- 
ing question:  "How  is  it  possible  that  such 
a  system  long  since  rejected  scientifically 
and  now  proved  erroneous  by  experience, 
how  Is  it,  we  ask.  that  such  a  system  could 
spread  so  rapidly  in  aU  parts  of  the  world?" 
K  Pope  Pius  XI  was  shocked  in  1937.  what 
would  he  say  today  after  seeing  an  additional 
750  million  human  beings  swept  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain?  Pope  Plus  XI  also  said  In 
1931  that  the  Socialist  state  cannot  exist 
without  an  obviously  excessive  use  of  force. 
We  are  seeing  that  excessive  use  of  force  not 
only  In  the  Communist  cotintries,  such  as 
East  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Cuba,  but  also 
in  our  own  country. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  recommendations 
of  the  Reuther  brothers  to  be  used  for  your 
own  destruction.  The  first  recommenda- 
tion was  that  "The  radical  right  Inside  the 
Armed  Forces  poses  an  Immediate  and  special 
problem  requiring  Inunedlate  and  special 
measures."  Under  this  heading,  he  recom- 
mended that  Secretary  McNamara  investi- 
gate the  extent  of  the  radical  right  in  the 
military.  The  memorandimi  claimed  that 
it  was  widespread  pressure  from  rightwlng 
generals  and  admirals  in  the  Pentagon  which 
brought  about  the  recall  of  Gen.  James  Van 
Fleet  to  active  duty.  What  was  wrong  with 
General  Van  Fleet?  Simply  this,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  For  America,  he 
endorsed  the  Florida  Coalition  of  Patriotic 
Societies,  and  he  was  on  the  board  of  ad- 
visers of  H.  L.  Hunt's  Life  Lilnes.  The  mem- 
orandum complained  that  all  that  Van  Fleet 
accomplished  was  to  embarrass  Adlal  Ste- 
venson   by    saying    that    Stevenson    was    to 
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blame  for  the  VS.  failure  to  provide  air 
support  In  the  Bay  of  Pigs  iHTaalon  and  that 
General  Van  Fleet  would  have  fired  Steven- 
son. Had  I  been  President.  I  would  not  have 
fired  Adlal  Stevenson  for  the  simple  reason 
that  I  would  never  have  hired  him  In  the 
first  place 

The  No.  2  complaint  In  the  Reuther 
memorandum  was  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's list  of  subversive  organizations  Is  lend- 
ing aid  and  comfort  to  the  radical  right. 
(That's  you  )  The  memo  goes  on  to  state. 
"Although  the  radical  right  poses  a  far 
greater  danger  to  the  success  of  this  country 
In  Its  battle  against  International  conunu- 
nlsm  than  does  the  domestic  Conununlst 
movement,  the  latter  has  been  branded  sub- 
versive by  the  Government,  and  the  former 
(radical  right)  has  not."  The  memo  goes 
on  to  state.  "The  list  today  Is  almost  Ulce 
a  Good  Housekeeping  seal  for  the  radical 
right  and  as  long  as  It  exists"  (Indicating  It 
should  be  abolished)  "It  should  not  remain 
one  sided  and  permitted  to  work  in  favor  of 
the  radical  right"  It  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  the  adjective  "radical"  precedes  any 
mention  of  "right."  You  see,  radicalism  has 
always  been  an  offensive  word  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and.  If  the  brothers  Reuther 
can  Implant  the  word  'radical"  In  connection 
with  conservatism  or  rlghtwlng  movements. 
It  would  prove  destructive. 

The  memo  continues  that  "It  might  be 
advisable  for  the  Attorney  General  to  an- 
nounce at  this  time  that  he  Is  going  to  In- 
vestigate one  or  more  of  these  organizations 
with  a  view  of  determining  whether  charges 
will  be  filed  and  hearings  held  on  the  ques- 
tion of  listing  one  or  more  of  these  organiza- 
tions. The  mere  act  of  Indicating  that  an 
Investigation  will  be  made  will  certainly  bring 
home  to  many  people  something  they  have 
never  considered — the  subversive  character 
of  these  organizations  and  the  similarity  to 
listed  groups  on  the  left." 

Now  that  is  really  something  Many  of 
these  organizations  to  which  Reuther  refers 
have  requested  an  Investigation,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  If  one  Is  held  there  will  be 
no  witness  who  will  take  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. 

One  specific  proposal  In  the  memo  was  that 
FBI  agents  infiltrate  ultraconservative  orga- 
nizations to  determine  whether  they  should 
be  classified  as  subversive  or  not.  My  dear 
friends,  the  FBI  does  not  have  to  Infiltrate 
these  organizations.  They  have  an  open  In- 
vitation to  Join  with  any  of  them. 

The  third  suggestion  was  "The  flow  of  big 
money  to  the  radical  right  should  be  dammed 
to  the  extent  possible  "  You  should  note 
that  the  word  "dammed"  Is  spelled  with  two 
m's  although  their  direct  Intent  was  to  spell 
It  the  other  w«y.  The  proposal  further 
stated  "As  funds  are  a  source  of  power  to 
the  radical  right,  action  to  dam  up  these 
funds  may  be  the  quickest  way  to  turn  the 
tide  now  running  in  their  favor  "  At  least 
that  Is  an  admission  never  before  heard, 
that  the  tide  is  running  in  our  favor.  The 
memo  suggested  that  tax  exemptions  be  care- 
fully checked  and  that  the  list  of  major 
donors  to  the  far  right  be  made  public  and 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Conunls- 
slon  check  radio  and  television  stations  carry- 
ing far-right  propaganda,  but  listing  their 
programs  as  religious,  news  analysis,  or  pub- 
lic service,  and  that  the  program,  "Know 
Your  Enemy.  "  emanating  from  Washington, 
would  be  a  good  place  to  start. 

Incidentally,  immediately  after  the  memo 
was  circulated,  the  Income  tax  reports  of 
Walter  Knott  of  Knott's  Berry  Farm,  one 
of  the  greatest  exponents  of  free  enterprise, 
and  a  true  patriot,  were  examined  and  he 
was  found  liable  for  deductions  which  he  had 
taken  on  contributions  to  support  the  Cali- 
fornia Free  Enterprise  Association.  It  is 
amazing  how  easy  it  Is  to  deduct  money  for 
contributions  to  the  Fund  for  the  Republic 
and  other  leftwlng  organizations  which  sup- 


port the  socialistic  Communist  ideology,  but 
when  you  attempt  to  educate  people  on  the 
free  enterprise  capitalistic  system,  you  are 
then  dispensing  political  propaganda.  When 
you  consider  the  massive  political  propa- 
ganda spewed  forth  by  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  the  Rural  Electrification 
outfit,  and  even  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  the  double  standard  becomes  so 
apparent  that  a  schoolchlld  would  recognize 
it. 

Skipping  one  recommendation.  I  go  to  the 
fifth,  which  was  that  "The  domestic  Com- 
munist problems  should  be  put  Into  proper 
perspective  for  the  American  people,  thus 
exposing  the  basic  fallacy  of  the  radical 
right.  '  What  we  are  doing  here  tonight  is 
putting  the  domestic  Communist  problem  in 
its  proper  perspective  for  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  in  so  doing  we  are  not  exposing  any 
basic  fallacy  of  the  conservative  right. 

Now  we  come  to  the  real  "meat  and  po- 
tatoes '  of  what  seems  to  be  bothering  the 
liberals,  and  that  is  that  the  Director  of  the 
FBI.  J  Edgar  Hoover,  'exaggerates  the  do- 
mestic Communist  menace  at  every  turn, 
and  contributes  to  the  public's  frame  of 
mind  upon  which  the  radical  right  feeds  " 
The  memo  further  charges  that  Assistant 
Attorney  General  J  Walter  Yeagley.  who 
continues  in  charge  of  internal  security  mat- 
ters, has  always  maximized  the  domestic 
Communist  menace.  "There  is  no  need," 
the  memo  continues,  "of  a  further  effort  to 
drEimatlze  the  Communist  issue,  the  need 
now  Is  to  rein  in  those  who  have  created 
the  unreasoned  fear  of  the  domestic  Com- 
munist movement  in  the  minds  of  American 
people  and  to  slowly  develop  a  more  rational 
attitude  toward  the  strength  of  this  move- 
ment." In  other  words,  the  rational  atti- 
tude which  the  pseudollberals  want  Is  that 
we  should  appease  and  even  embrace  the  In- 
ternational Communist  menace  The  memo 
suggests  that  It  would  not  be  well  to  forbid 
dissenting  officials  from  expressing  a  con- 
trary view  for  fear  of  the  charge  that  the 
administration  was  attempting  to  muzzle  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  but  that  "any  effort  to  take  a 
more  realistic  view  by  the  leaders  of  this  ad- 
ministration would  probably  cause  most  of 
the  administration  officials  to  fall  in  line, 
and  even  some  legislators  might  be  affected 
thereby." 

This.  then.  Is  the  key  to  the  recent  attacks 
upon  our  patriotic  conservatism  by  some 
Members  of  the  US  Senate  and  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and.  if  you  will  read  these 
attacks  appearing  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  you  will  be  amazed  to  see  how  rloae- 
ly  they  have  followed  the  substance  and  the 
language  used  in  the  24- page  memo  of 
Victor  Reuther. 

The  authors  of  the  book.  "The  Far  Right," 
Donald  Janson  and  Bernard  Elsmann,  state 
that.  "No  formal  action  was  taken  on  the 
suggestions,  although  the  document  was  read 
by  key  members  of  the  administration  and 
circulated  to  sympathetic  Congressmen." 
With  that  statement  I  completely  disagree, 
for  sympathetic  Congressmen  and  Senators 
have  been  following  the  directions  of  this 
memorandum,  and  many  TV  and  radio  sta- 
tion licenses  are  being  withheld.  These 
charges  by  sympathetic  Congressmen  are  re- 
plete with  the  charge  of  guilt  by  association 
and  similar  techniques,  and  anyone  who  dis- 
agrees with  these  so-called  sympathetic  Con- 
gressmen becomes  antl-Semltlc  anti-Negro, 
and  Is  charged  with  being  a  greater  menace 
to  American  security  than  Is  the  domestic 
Communist  establishment 

I.  as  a  dedicated  conservative  patriot,  re- 
sent being  charged  with  radicalism  and  as 
a  member  of  the  "lunatic  fringe  "  However, 
these  charges  will  not  alter  my  course  nor 
the  course  of  you  patriots,  who  Intend  to 
continue  exposing  communism  wherever  It 
rears  Its  ugly  head.  As  Daniel  Webster  said. 
"I  was  born  an  American.  I  expect  to  die  as 
an  American,  and  In  between  I  intend  to  lire 
as  an  American." 


We  have  been  in  a  steady  retreat  from 
Moscow,  which  is  more  humiliating  to  rue 
than  Napoleon's  retreat  from  Moscow  150 
years  ago.  The  difference  is  that  Napoleon 
was  forced  to  retreat,  while  we  retreat  by 
reason  of  weakness,  fear,  and  design.  We 
have  the  greatest  military  force  In  the  world 
but  Its  Commander  In  Chief  does  not  know 
when  to  use  It,  where  to  xise  It.  or  how  to 
use  it  High  military  decisions,  including 
the  selection  of  armaments,  are  made  by  the 
"whiz  kids  "  in  the  Pentagon  over  the  objec- 
tlons  of  the  Joint  Military  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Paul  Nltze.  one  of  the  planners  in  the 
Pentagon,  and  now  the  leading  candidate  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  Defense,  stated  year» 
ago  that  our  military  power  should  be  di- 
vided among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and 
we  are  proposing  to  do  Just  that.  How  can 
we  have  a  win  policy  with  such  men  direct- 
ing our  defenses?  Why  should  not  the 
American  people  be  frightened  over  our 
steady  retreat  because  of  a  threatening  bully 
in  Moscow?  Why  should  we  not  be  con- 
cerned over  the  establishment  of  a  Soviet 
military  base  In  the  Western  Hemisphere? 
Why  should  we  not  be  concerned  over  the 
sugge.stlon  that  we  give  up  Guantanamo 
B.iy?  In  spite  of  the  President's  denial  of 
this.  It  was  the  administration  that  asked 
for  money  to  acquire  land  In  Puerto  Rico  and 
money  to  build  additions  to  the  naval  hm 
at  Roosevelt  Roads.  The  only  thing  that 
stopped  It  was  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  There  was  ample  opportunity  to  set 
up  a  representative  government  In  Cuba  when 
Batista  offered  to  resign,  warning  our  Amba*- 
B("*OT  in  Havana  of  the  Castro  threat,  but 
there  were  people  In  the  State  Department 
who  were  bound  and  determined  to  set  up  a 
Communist  government  in  Cuba,  with  full 
knowledge  that  Castro  was  a  dedicated  Com- 
munist. The  two  men  responsible  for  this 
were  William  Wleland  and  Roy  Rubottom. 
and  the  Senate  report  is  replete  with  their 
treachery.  These  two  men  were  not  even 
reprimanded  by  the  administration,  but  were 
advanced  to  higher  positions  of  security.  Just 
ai  Alger  Hiss  and  Harry  Dexter  White  were 
moved  upward  Into  places  of  greater  author- 
ity after  their  treachery  was  common  knowl- 
edge. 

It  Is  only  human  that  some  mistakes  should 
be  made,  but  when  none  of  them  Is  in  favor 
of  America,  I  cannot  help  but  recognise  a 
design  for  surrender.  The  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco 
is  a  good  example  of  this,  along  the  route  of 
our  retreat  Following  that,  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary buildup  was  well  known  by  the  admin- 
istration, but  denied  by  them  until  a  na- 
tional election  seemed  certain  to  swamp  the 
New  Frontier  Then  dramatic  action  was 
taken  which  lasted  less  than  48  hours  dur- 
ing which  time  this  administration  made 
concessions  to  Khrushchev,  all  of  which  have 
not  yet  come  to  light.  These  concessions 
pl.iyed  into  the  hands  of  the  Communists 
for  they  actually  accomplished  exactly  what 
they  set  out  to  accomplish,  and  that  was  t 
Communist  satellite  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  protected  by  the  force  and  might 
of  the  U.S  Navy. 

In  exchange  for  the  removal  of  a  few  offen- 
sive missiles  from  Cuba,  we  would  dismantle 
our  foreign  bases  In  the  Mediterranean  and 
other  places.  At  this  point.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  missiles,  and  I 
have  yet  to  see  one  designated  as  offensive 
and  another  designated  as  defensive.  It  de- 
pends on  which  way  the  gun  is  p>ointed 
Khrushchev  promised  to  remove  an  undls- 
cloeed  number  of  troops  from  Cuba,  with 
March  15  of  this  year  as  a  deadline.  Accord- 
ing to  the  count,  nearly  3.(XX)  troops  were 
removed,  but  no  count  was  made  of  the 
troops  on  the  Incoming  ships.  As  of  last 
month,  the  Senate  Conamittee  on  Military 
Preparedness  disclosed  that  there  are  now  a 
mlnlmtun  of  17.500  Russian  troops  in  Cuba 
But  for  the  token  removal  of  troops  In  March, 
our  President   hailed   Ifr.   Khrushchev   as  a 
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statesman  for  keeping  his  word.     How  silly 
can  you  get? 

Castro  is  exporting  communism  by  propa- 
ganda, as  well  as  military  equipment  and 
Q^en,  to  several  Latin  American  countries, 
prom  this  we  will  reap  a  whirlwind,  and  not 
m  the  too  far  distant  future.  What  hap- 
pened to  our  demand  for  on-site  Inspection 
of  Russian  military  might  In  Cuba?  The  an- 
swer Is,  nothing.  We  even  go  so  far  as  to 
summarily  dismiss  a  marine  captain  who 
caught  a  Communist  spy  redhanded  on  our 
naval  base  at  Guantanamo  and  had  to  shoot 
him  In  self-defense.  This  same  captain  has 
been  told  that  he  will  be  fined  $10,000  and 
imprisoned  Lf  he  even  talks  about  the  inci- 
dent What  has  happened  to  our  first 
amendment  of  free  speech?  The  same  pat- 
tern by  which  we  lost  Cuba  to  the  Commu- 
nists Is  being  followed  with  regard  to  the 
Republic  of  Haiti. 

I  would  like  to  submit  Just  two  examples 
of  misstatement  of  facts  by  the  administra- 
tion with  reference  to  the  Cuban  situation, 
and  compare  them  with  the  Interim  report 
of  the  Senate  Military  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee. On  February  6,  1963,  on  page  47  of 
the  special  Cuba  briefing.  R.  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense,  said,  "I  have  no  evi- 
dence that  Cuba  Is  being  used  as  a  base  for 
subversion  directed  against  other  Latin 
American  countries.  It  is  a  matter  that  is  of 
constant  Interest  to  us  and  one  we  are  moni- 
toring continuously."  Now  this  Is  what  the 
Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee  said  on 
page  7  of  the  Interim  report:  "The  evidence 
is  overwhelming  that  Castro  is  supporting, 
spurring,  aiding,  and  abetting  Communist 
revolutionary  and  subversive  movements 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
that  such  activities  present  a  grave  and  omi- 
nous threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
Americas." 

At  his  press  conference  on  August  29,  1962. 
President  Kennedy  said,  "We  have  no  evi- 
dence of  troops  •  •  •  we  do  not  have  infor- 
mation that  troops  have  come  into  Cuba." 
And  this  Is  what  the  Interim  Report  said 
on  pages  10  and  11  (speaking  of  the  July- 
August  period,  1962):  "Human  source  re- 
ports also  alleged  that  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  arriving  Soviet  personnel  had 
changed  significantly.  It  was  reported  that 
some  of  the  arriving  personnel  during  this 
period  were  primarily  young,  trim,  physically 
fit,  suntanned  and  disciplined,  and  that 
they  formed  In  ranks  of  fours  on  the  docks 
and  moved  out  In  truck  convoys  Refugee, 
exile,  and  other  human  source  reports  sug- 
gested that.  In  contrast  to  the  earlier  ar- 
rivals, the  new  arrivals  were  Soviet  combat 
troops.  However,  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity adhered  to  the  view  that  they  were 
military  Instructors,  advisers  and  trainers, 
plus  a  number  of  civilian  technicians  and 
advisers  associated  with  Improving  the 
Cuban  economy." 

These  are  Just  two  examples  of  the  Incon- 
sistencies between  statements  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  actual  facts 

Walt  Rostow  went  to  Moscow  to  ask  Mr. 
Khrushchev  what  we  could  do  to  lessen  ten- 
sions Mr  Khrushchev's  reply  was  that  we 
should  eliminate  our  first-strike  capabilities, 
and  Mr  Rostow  returned  to  Washington  to 
implement  that  suggestion  That  is  why 
the  Skybolt  was  canceled  and  the  RS-70 
program  is  at  a  standstill  It  Is  the  Strate- 
gic Air  Command,  with  Its  capabilities  of 
striking  first,  that  has  prevented  Khru- 
snchev  from  attacking  us,  and,  while  we 
phase  out  our  first-strike  capabilities,  the 
Soviets  continue  to  build  the  counterpart  of 
the  RS-70.  capable  of  carrying  warheads  on 
a  25.000-mlle  mission  at  speeds  up  to  2.000 
miles  an  hour,  at  altitudes  In  excess  of  70.000 
feet. 

The  fuzzy-minded  planners  stirroundlng 
the  President  have  the  Idea  that  If  we  dis- 
arm unilaterally  the  Russians  will  do  so,  as 
a  gesture   of    good    wUl.     That   Is   Just    like 


hoping   that   if    you   let  a  ball   player   steal 
second  base,  he  will  be  a  good  boy  and  not 
try  to  steal  third.     It  Is  Jtist  M  foolUh,  but 
far  more  deadly.     We  can  no  more  unilater- 
ally disarm  and  have  peace,  than  you  can 
disarm  the  police  force  of  a  big  city,  In  hopes 
that  the  underworld  will  respond  by  aban- 
doning their  criminal  careers.    There  Is  noth- 
ing but  force  or  the  threat  of  force  that  will 
deter   the  Communists  from   destroying  us. 
There   has  recently  Ijeen  some   discussion 
of  a  memorandum  by  Walt  Rostow  and  Mc- 
George    Bundy     (political    advisers    to    the 
President)     which    stated    in    part    that    it 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  administration 
to  refuse  aid  to  freedom  fighters  in  any  part 
of  the  world  and  that,  if  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment took  over,  the  United  States  should 
do    all    within    its    power,   short    of   war,    to 
see  that  such  a  government  should  survive. 
This  Is  shocking,  but  when  inquiry  was  made 
to    the    State    Department    regarding    this 
memorandum,  the  State  Department  replied 
that  there  was  such  a  memo,  part  of  which 
was  leaked  to  the  press,  but  that  it  had  been 
taken   out    of    context   and    was   misquoted. 
The  only  possible  answer  to  that  is,  "Let's 
look  at  a  copy  of  that  memorandum  to  see 
what  it  really  said."     Upon  requesting  a  copy 
of  this  memo  from  the  State  Department  in 
order  that  the  matter  might  be  clarified,  the 
reply  came  that  the  memorandum  was  pre- 
pared   for    the    Security    Council    and    was 
"classified    and   top   secret."     So   the   public 
will  never  know  the  truth.     However,  to  give 
credence    to    the    Rostow-Bundy    memo,    it 
should  be  noted  that,  when  a  resolution  was 
Introduced  to  provide  for  a  Captive  Nations 
Week  and  thereby  hold  out  some  hope  to  the 
enslaved  peoples  In  the  captive  nations,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  filed  an  objec- 
tion with  the  Rules  Conunlttee  against  the 
passage   of   this   resolution   on   the   grounds 
that  It  would  create  tensions  and  displease 
Mr    Khrushchev.     All  I  can  say  is  that  it  is 
about   time   we  began   to  offend   Mr.   Khru- 
shchev. 

Because  your  organization  and  others  like 
It,  as  well  as  individuals,  including  me,  are 
attempting  to  alert  and  warn  the  public  of 
the  serious  consequences  of  these  successive 
retreats,  compromises,  and  accommodations, 
we  are  called  '"fright  peddlers."  Let's  see 
who  are  really  the  fright  peddlers.  President 
Kennedy  threatened  this  nation  with  a  de- 
pression If  Congress  failed  to  pass  his  tax 
program  "in  toto."  Nothing  can  be  more 
frightening  than  a  depression.  Secretary 
Freeman  threatened  the  farmers  (and  when 
I  say  threatened  I  mean  threatened)  with  a 
farm  depression  If  they  refused  to  buy  his 
farm  program  of  rigid  controls.  He  even 
Indicated  that  he  would  go  so  far  as  to  dump 
our  grain  surplus  on  the  market  and  ruin 
the  farmer.  To  many,  that  Is  fright  ped- 
dling. 

Why  Is  It  that  those,  who  make  eloquent 
outbursts  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, Ignore  the  fright  peddlers  such  as 
Khrushchev  who  says  that  he  will  bury  us? 
Recently,  Khrushchev  said  he  would  pulver- 
ize us  if  we  interfere  with  Castro's  Cuba. 
Why  do  they  ignore  Castro's  frightening  de- 
mands and  threats  to  our  security? 

Why.  also,  do  they  Ignore  the  frightening 
requests  of  the  State  Department  that  Amer- 
ican department  stores  should  display  In 
their  show  cases  goods  made  by  Communist 
countries? 

Those  who  ignore  these  threats  are  the  real 
fright  peddlers  by  their  very  silence  in  this 
area.  This  is  a  sin  of  omission  which  is  as 
great  as  the  sin  of  commission. 

President  Kennedy  continues  to  ignore  the 
bilateral  agreements  with  Latin  American 
countries,  calling  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine;  which,  by  the  way,  has 
recently  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Khrushchev,  in 
reverse,  by  demanding  that  America  stay  out 
of  Western  Hemisphere  affairs,  and.  more- 
over,    the     President     has     promised     Mr. 


Khrushchev  that  otu-  Navy  will  protect  the 
sovereignty  of  Fidel  Castro.  To  me,  that  Is 
trtily  frightening.  The  President  agreed  to 
remove  our  missile  bases  and  to  call  home 
many  of  our  Army  personnel,  now  located 
In  strategic  points  around  the  world,  with 
the  exception,  of  course,  of  Oxford,  Miss. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  American  people 
stop  looking  for  fallout  shelters  and  begin 
looking  for  "sell  out "  shelters.  If  this  ad- 
ministration, as  suggested  by  the  Assistant 
STcretary  of  Defense.  Paul  Nltze.  turns  over 
cur  Strategic  Air  Command  to  NATO  and 
the  United  Nations,  there  must  be  an  ac- 
counting by  men  In  high  places.  The  crea- 
tion of  an  International  "peace  force," 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  an  organi- 
zation controlled  by  the  Afro-Asian  bloc  in 
concert  with  the  Russian  satellites,  would 
certainly  be  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy  and  should  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ingly. 

The  administration's  effort,  to  promote 
civil  rights  by  riot,  strife,  and  revolution,  is 
doing  much  to  implement  the  Communist 
manifesto  of  1848,  wherein  Kirl  Marx  de- 
clared that  capitalism  and  all  property 
rights  must  be  abolished.  No  one  can  deny 
that  people  are  entitled  to  their  civil  rights, 
but  what  they  fail  to  comprehend  is  that 
with  each  civil  right  there  Is  an  equal  and 
corresponding  civil  responsibility.  And  that 
responsibility  is  that  the  civil  rights  of  others 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  illegal  application 
of  the  civil  right  in  point.  Civil  rights  must 
be  a  two-way  street.  The  recent  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  are  leading  us  down 
the  road  to  the  complete  destruction  of 
property  rights  and  the  law  of  trespass  held 
sacred  since  the  Magna  Carta. 

The  high  emotional  stress  to  place  human 
rights  above  property  rlghU  is  a  false  con- 
cept. Let  me  say  here  and  now,  and  most 
emphatically,  that  the  highest  human  right 
of  man  Is  the  right  of  private  property  and 
its  protection  against  trespass  and  confisca- 
tion as  provided  in  the  Fifth  Amendment. 
In  fact,  all  human  rights  are  based  on  prop- 
erty rights,  and.  if  you  question  this  state- 
ment, I  suggest  that  you  examine  the  situa- 
tion in  all  Communist  countries  which  have 
destroyed  property  rights,  and  you  will  find 
that  human  rights  followed  them  down  the 
drain.  In  this  emotional  atmosphere,  it  Is 
apparently  easy  to  convince  the  people  that 
we  should  carry  out  the  Communist  Mani- 
festo and  destroy  the  right  of  private  prop- 
erty. Of  course,  much  of  this  is  being  done 
under  a  highly  graduated  personal  Income 
tax  and  inheritance  tax,  as  recommended  so 
clearly  by  Karl  Marx,  as  the  main  weapon 
in  the  arsenal  of  socialism. 

People  are  good  not  because  they  are  white 
or  black  or  yellow  or  red.  They  are  good 
because  they  accept  the  moral  and  spiritual 
laws,  and  apply  them  In  their  daily  lives. 
They  simply  want  to  be  good  people.  And 
people  are  bad  not  because  of  their  race, 
creed  or  color,  but  because  they  refuse  to 
accept  and  apply  the  moral  and  spiritual 
laws. 

Men,  as  well  as  governments,  do  good 
things  In  order  to  entice  others  and  to  then 
perform  their  evil  deeds.  The  child  molester 
always  entices  a  child  with  candy  or  some 
other  gift  before  he  performs  his  evil  deed. 
Likewise,  governments  promise  something 
for  nothing  In  order  to  extend  their  control 
and  dominion  over  the  people  whom  they 
are  supposed  to  govern  by  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  free 
cheese  in  a  mouse  trap,  but  I  have  never  yet 
seen  a  happy  mouse  that  ate  the  cheese. 
Likewise,  our  liberties  are  contracted  with 
each  extension  of  dominion  and  control. 
This  is  the  short  road  to  slavery. 

Beyond  the  constant  attacks  of  the  antl- 
antl-Communlsts,  there  is  a  concurrent  and 
massive  attack  against  religion  which  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
built.    This  attack  comes  not  only  from  the 
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AtbeUtK.  but  frooo.  other  peopla  and  or^&ni- 
zatlons.  IncliMtlng  the  T3&,  Suprenxe  Court, 
under  tbe  sulae  of  sophlxtlcaUoa.  W«  %t% 
attempting  not  only  to  maintain  a  separation 
of  ctiurcli  anil  state,  but  a  sepai-mtlon  of 
state  ftoni  CHxL 

IT  tbts  ITatlon  erer  turns  tts  back  on  the 
God  who  created  us  and  made  us  free,  we 
will  be  deetroyed  as  surety  as  Ood  destroyed 
Sodom  and  Oomorrali.  Tou  will  find  tbe«e 
words  tn  Second  Cbronlcles,  chapter  7.  verse 
14  "If  my  people  wbo  call  me  by  my  nan>e. 
win  huntble  tbetnaelves  and  pray,  sind  for- 
sake their  wicked  ways,  tben  wlU  I  hear  from 
heaven  and  forgive  their  dns  and  will  heal 
their  land." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  U  there  was  ever 
a  lAnd  that  needed  h«— Mi»g  tt  Is  this  glorious 
America  at.  oura.  Let  us  then  onlte  in  that 
high  porpoae.  that  th*  (teatgn  otf  hbcrty 
•tched  opon  the  fabric  uf  our  American  lUe 
■hall  continue  to  shine  brightly  upon  us. 
o\ir  children  and  our  children's  children  lor 
9snaratk>ns  to  come.  "To  Him  all  majesty 
ascribe  and  crown  Him  Lord  of  all.' 


TW  1963  Q 


Rodts 


EXTENSION  OP  EtEMARKS 
or 

eOH.  THOMAS  W.  PELLY 


Of  THK  HOOEK  OP  RSPRESB«TATTVBS 

Thvj-idav.  June  13.  1993 

Mr.  PELLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  tn  the 
year  when  I  began  preparations  for  poll- 
tn^  my  eonatltnents  with  my  annual 
gaesttormalre  I  determined  that  I  wonld 
nse  a  i»ew  nnA  fresh  approach  In  obtafn- 


Ins  thcix  vieva,  givlnc  tbem  an  opportu- 
ni^  to  expreas  their  optnk)CM  with 
than  Just  a  ^mple  "yea"  or  *^no' 
TliereCare.  aft  the  request  of  the  entire 
seren-member  Washington  State  con- 
?ressianal  delegation  the  Political  Sci- 
ence Department  of  the  Unlrersity  of 
Washington  prepared  a  questionnaire 
which  would  give  the  respondent  the 
choice  of  expressing  himself  In  varying 
degrees  as  to  his  feelings. 

I  was  pleased  to  accept  the  assistance 
of  the  University  in  preparing  this  opin- 
ion poU  and  consequently  in  early  April 
I  mailed  tt  to  approximately  45.000  regis- 
tered voters  in  the  First  Congressional 
restrict. 

The  response  to  this  poll  was  gratify- 
ing in  that  the  return  was  roughly  the 
same  percentage  as  last  year — to  wit. 
about  22  percent.  Many  different  con- 
clusions can  and  prot>ably  will  be  drawn 
from  the  tabulation  of  this  questk>n- 
naire.  which  I  believe  wtU  be  of  interest. 
Inasmuch  as  the  language  used  was  to- 
tally prepared  by  a  disinterested  group 
of  political  science  professors  there  is 
no  qroestloa  of  bias. 

Mr.  Speaker,  believing  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  other  readers  of 
the  Rzcoao  win  be  interested  in  the  views 
of  the  residents  of  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Washington  I  include 
hereafter  the  tabulation  as  prepared  by 
IBM: 

Twx   1993   QvswnoivifAmt  Rksttlts 
r  KosT  iMPoaTAjTT  issm 
The    &lx    most    frequently    Indicated    im- 
portant   tsauea    before    the    country     today 
were  named  in   the  following  order   of   tm- 

fln  pcremtf 


portanc*   with  all  other   Issues  being  tabu- 
lated  as  miscellaneous: 

''ereeiu 
National  gcostotny  and  Unemployment..  |a 

Purdgn    ASTalrs   and   Cuba ~  «. 

Big  Oovernment j^ 

Communism "  ii 

BUlucatlon ~     . 

Peace  and  Dtsarmameat ^1~     | 

Mlscell.TJieou* ~     i 

XX.  TOD«  omAi.L  vnws 

1  In  your  opinion,  how  good  a  Job  \% 
the  President  doing  now?  (1)  8  7  percent 
excellent.  (2)  19  0  percent  good  (S)  7»i  per. 
cent  fair.  (4)  99  \  percent  poor.  (5)  4S  per- 
cent  I  Just  dont  kno^. 

How  strongly  do  you  hold  this  view?  (i) 
62  8  percent  very  .<rtrongly.  (i)  S3.9  percent 
fafrly  strongly.  (3)  10  percent  don't  care 
too  moch. 

2  In  your  opinion,  how  good  a  Job  Is  the 
Congress  doing  now?  (I)  17  excellent.  (2) 
21  5  percent  good.  (S)  46  1  percent  fair.  f4) 
24  0  percent  poor.  (5)  4S  percent  I  Just 
dont  know 

How  strongly  do  you  hold  thU  view?  (ij 
4C0  percent  very  strongly,  (2)  40  3  percent 
fairly  strongly.  ^3)  ,7  percent  don't  care  too 
much. 

III.  uaCT.s  aaroaa  thx  con^iess 
These  quastloDa  give  you  a  chance  to  ex- 
press your  general  feeling  about  certain  !». 
sues.  Ton  should  answer  the  question  aboot 
the  tax  cut.  for  example,  on  the  basts  of  jrym 
general  feeling  aboot  the  deetrabtllty  of  s 
tax  cut.  Do  not  answer  on  the  basts  of  yots' 
view  about  some  speclQc  kind  of  tax  cut, 
such  as  a  tax  cut  combined  with  a  reduc- 
tion In  spending  Of  course  different  thlngi 
are  Important  to  different  people,  so  we  doni 
expect  everyone  to  have  an  opinion  on  an 
these   lssue.s. 


I  sf  a  lai  eiH.    Aipporten  srsop  that  aa  bn- 
'taMattbcMSMdsM.     Howda: 


I.  One 

I  sat  tea 
a  tax  cat  vlU  taad  to 
stMot  s  (as  attf. 

X  .^aothsrqsisttsi  te  yy>daralslrftosdB<aMmi.  Obpportt^rs  snme  Umc  Cli«  ftmdx  waojd 
^■'r-rt'^Tr— *r*itfrwrTrMiTSirittit  Tf-itrtii  -stir  r-irrMT-tnw  nam  Ifmars 
to  rsaiata  «!«■«  ta  tW  Isac  rwa.  Otijiiainli  sine  that  wmdk  s  pr'qa»  ivoold  iMd 
ta  radonJ  eootiol  of  edncatioB  and  raias  ditnoik  quest huM  &bgat  skI  u>  parrt^hl 
<Aoeti.     Ffow  A*  jm  teal  aboot  ^adaral  sfil  to  ofncationT _ 

k  Tfcs  weattoo  sf  a  1  >«;— ta—t  tt  Drbs»  A  tUkn  Mam  fcsen  tsutwgiwl.     Sappwtan  wnM 

delta  onaocT  Ufiuunn^ts  wvia  tbat  i»  Urhaa  AJtalrs  Dm— isisiit  «k  aU  laa<l  Is 
morn  Psttml  hrvnlT^nient  tn  kxsl  sflafes.  How  do  yoa  feel  about  a  r>«|>tirtm«Bt 
o(  I'rban  .\iTalrs'. _ 

4.  Tbs  ia»i1tsBS»  stmissi  m  \mtm%  Cnagisi  aaski  Supfiartwi  irvse  tkat  rs»«d 
persona  tteed  nefp  to  meet  ttlgb  meilisBl  eas^  and  tiiat  thapr-9«in  war'.d  lua  tke 
r«llBMe  nelal  seeortty  fy^rtem.  Oppoofats  aritTM  that  th«  naedj  iciBd  alna'tj 
h«v«  MOM  help.  tmA  tkat  tba  aosliU  wsaiWj  dadaaUon  hi  Uxi  hhrh  nov  Unm  do 
r<:>«  ksl  ithoat  the  SMdtassa  procnMaT 

t.  TTia  fesslga  aid  isiiaii  a  an  teaartsM,  kHtca  poMsy  IsnsL  auiii|isi  f  s  aifas  tbas 
new  nstJnns  noBd  help  to  svoM  alllnc  ts  oonunnntan.  and  tbst  nuUtary  aid  la  tinpor- 
ta^t  to  r.S.  wwiltf .  '~>nwn«iitoarfae  that  tlM  pr<iKr«n  has  ^w«n  ^•dI▼  wfmlnla- 
torad  md  that  ws  tevs  beaa  thrvartoc  msBey  «lswa  "rasholH^'*  How  io  jm  kal 
about  iMslKn  aklT. 


No 


a) 


«.  Some  people  say  CV)niTf«n»e<*  te!»  reonranlwd,    Supportara  arrua  that  the  pnaent 
system  elv«a  too  much  power  to  a  Jew  old  men.    Opponsits  wuua  that  Lhf 
ijitoiii  favtto  '*iitbaa«ltos"  a  toll  lkrr>uch  without 


p  prrHmt 
How  .)• 


»• 


.S 


1  n 


.5 


a4 


s.t 


aueh  to 
favoc 


3LS 


11.1 


X  7 


Ul  * 


34.4 


*hat  In 
tavcr 


ISO 


Ml 


T.9 


11  S 


ace 


17.4 


Neutral 


apfwacd 


Xi 


IT 


1> 


Xi 


3.  S 


U.2 


as 


IX  I 


1X3 


Ml 


14.  i 


BUMB 

opitoaed 


as 


44  % 


ai.1 


MiO 


T««alto 


m 


•XI 


11  r 


NLt 


16.  • 


TMai 
sppsh-* 


»1 


«10 


4S« 


M.i 


rv.  ckmostAi.  racrvai.  iKVoausjoiost 
It  ts  hstpitu  to  hav«  sosn*  baekgroand  tn- 
irmattoB  for  tatmlatton:  Sss.  (l)  79.S  p«r- 
naim,  13)  SI.C  psrcwnt  fesMiAa.  Ag»  (l) 
S.S  perostot  uoMtar  SO.  fS)  «7  1  peremat  SO  to  SO. 
(»>  — >•  p  WBto>  over  SO.  MamM  stetoia  (1> 
B.a  psvcsBt  itngto,  (3)  04.1  pereent  marrtsd. 
fS)  S.4  per«enrt  dlvoreed.  (4>  S.S  percent 
widowed.  Polttleal  preference.  (I)  14.9  per- 
e«nt  Democrst,  (J>  51 .»  percent  Reprxbttcan. 
(S)    ST  8  peiLem  Independent. 

Note:    Kach    column    does   not   necessarily 
add  up  to  100  percent  teasMiucli  aa 
sons  did  not  answer  an  queatloas. 


k^fvest    of    Free^oa:     T1b«     EasbiTetl 
Peopks  of  tko  Baltic  StaUa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

cm  irasaa^  Huwaif 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  RmUSKNTA  M  V  Efl 

r/tiu-Ktoji.  June  13.  1963 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr.  Speaker,  » 
rears  aco  this  mooth  saw  the  enforced 


deportation  to  Siberian  slave  labor 
camps  of  thousands  of  free  and  Innocent 
peoples,  being  slowly  crushed  under  the 
heel  of  Soviet  Russian  Imperiallsin.  We 
speak  today  in  memory  of  this  sad  occa- 
sion, yet  caD  attention  to  the  hertsism  of 
the  peoples  and  nations  involved— Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia. 

Here  we  have  three  smaU  countries 
that  RTpw  into  respectable  and  ably 
administered  Independence  after  the 
horrors  of  the  First  World  War — an  in- 
dependence   guaranteed    by    the    AlHed 
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powers  and  confirmed  by  treaty  with  a 
powerful  neighbor.  Soviet  Russia. 

These  between-the-war  years  were  well 
used  by  the  governments  and  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  to  develop  economically 
and  politically  within  the  range  of  their 
domestic  interests  and  within  the  con- 
fines of  their  own  nationality.  Yet  at 
the  same  time  the  three  countries  made 
able  and  appreciated  contributions  to  the 
world  at  large  and  fulfilled  with  all 
proper  qualifications  the  obligations  of 
nationhood.  Liberal,  advanced  and 
economically  able,  the  contributions 
made  by  each  to  the  period  between  1920 
and  1940  were  well  conceived  and  well 
accepted. 

Yet.  as  an  immediate  neighbor  to  these 
nations  there  grew  in  strength  and  power 
the  Soviet  imperialist  military  machine. 
To  have  a  nation  of  political  liberty  hard 
against  the  borders  of  a  state  dedicated 
to  political  dictatorship  was  intolerable — 
that  three  such  states  existed  hard 
against  Soviet  Russia  could  not  be 
allowed  to  continue. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  the  masters 
of  Kremlin  strategy  to  figure  out  a 
method  of  gaining  control  over  those 
three  small  bastions  of  liberty  in  what 
was  becoming  a  dark  area  as  far  as  polit- 
ical and  personal  freedoms  were  con- 
cerned. 

Though  secretly  negotiating  with  the 
Nazi  Germans,  the  Russians  used  as  an 
excuse  that  there  were  pro-German  ele- 
ments within  the  governments  of  the 
three  States  working  against  the  interests 
of  Soviet  policy.  In  spite  of  a  declara- 
tion of  neutrality  by  each  of  the  govern- 
ments concerned,  and  a  nonaggresslon 
pact  with  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  the 
Russians  marched  against  each  nation 
in  turn,  using  the  excuse  that  the  secu- 
rity of  Russia  herself  was  endangered 
by  the  continued  presence  of  anti -social 
elements  within  the  nations  in  question. 

With  the  rest  of  Europe  already 
plunged  into  Hitler's  war,  there  was  no- 
where to  turn  or  no  way  out  for  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  the  latest  in  So- 
viet expansion — and  all  three  countries 
capitulated  to  the  force  of  Communist 
armies.    Liberty  was  at  an  end. 

To  Insure  that  there  would  be  nothing 
left  of  some  of  the  social  elements  within 
each  country  possibly  demanding  or 
working  toward  freedom  and  against  the 
interests  of  the  Russians,  a  policy  of  mass 
deportations  was  instigated  that  saw  a 
swelling  of  the  populations  in  the  Sibe- 
rian slave  labor  camps;  this  was  only 
halted  with  the  German  invasion  of 
Russia  and  the  Baltic,  and  the  passing  of 
control  over  these  countries  from  Russian 
to  German  hands. 

For  a  brief  moment  after  the  fall  of 
Hitler.  Germany  hoped  there  might  be 
a  chance  for  a  return  of  freedom  to  the 
Baltic  States,  but  that  hope  was  nipped 
quickly  in  the  bud  by  an  Immediate 
return  of  Soviet  troops  to  the  Baltic  arra. 
and  an  immediate  reinforcement  of  the 
Communist  rule  of  terror  to  keep  the 
people  under. 

Yet  the  people  have  not  stayed 
under— they,  if  not  in  fact,  in  spirit  and 
mind  are  fighting  back.  We  must,  on 
our  part,  continue  to  give  fuel  to  that 
spirit  burning  so  brightly  for  a  return 
of  the  dignity  of  freedom  and  independ- 


ence. We  will  keep  that  spirit  high  for 
peace  will  not  come  to  this  world  until 
all  conquered  peoples  are  liberated,  and 
it  is  the  greatest  desire  of  this  Nation 
to  know  peace. 


Promise  or  Performance- 
Needed  Now 


-Tax  Cut 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13,  1963 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
new  tax  proposals  can  help  close  the  gap 
between  promise  and  performance  in  the 
field  of  economic  growth.  Some  recent 
remarks  by  the  Honorable  Douglas  Dil- 
lon before  the  National  Coal  Association 
Convention  stress  the  importance  of  an 
overall  tax  cut. 

His  remarks  follow: 

There  comes  an  hour  In  the  life  of  every 
nation  when  the  gap  between  promise  and 
performance  must  be  closed.  Such  an  hour 
Is  striking  now  In  the  field  of  economic 
growth. 

Several  months  ago.  the  gap  between  our 
economic  performance  and  our  potential 
was  more  readily  apparent  than  it  is  today, 
when  we  see  the  pace  of  business  activity 
picking  up.  and  the  business  outlook  seem- 
ingly bright  But  we  cannot  let  present 
prospects  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  cur- 
rent upturn  in  our  economy  holds  out  little 
hope  of  giving  us  the  momentum  we  need 
to  achieve  our  goal  of  full  employment. 

Last  month,  more  than  four  million  Amer- 
icans actively  seeking  work  could  not  find  it. 
Even  more  disturbing,  unemplojrment  among 
teenagers  climbed  from  16  percent  in  April 
to  18  percent  in  May.  That  was  the  highest 
Jobless  figure  for  teenagers  since  the  Labor 
Department  began  recording  Its  figures  on 
a  seasonal  basis  in  1949.  The  young  people 
born  in  1946 — the  first  year  of  the  postwar 
baby  boom — have  begun  to  enter  the  labor 
force.  They  will  continue  to  enter  It  in  in- 
creasingly large  numbers.  During  the  mid- 
sixties,  our  labor  force  will  have  to  absorb 
an  inflow  of  nearly  tiu'ee  million  young  peo- 
ple each  year,  compared  to  less  than  two 
million  during  the  midflftles — an  Increase 
of  50  percent. 

This  prospect  alone  presents  us  with  a 
formidable  problem.  And  it  wiU  be  com- 
}X)unded  as  automation  and  modernization 
displace  greater  numbers  of  workers  and 
lessen  the  demand  for  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled labor. 

As  measured  by  output  per  man-hours,  the 
productivity  of  American  business  has  risen 
by  more  than  10  percent  over  the  past  2 
years  Like  other  industries,  the  coal  indus- 
try has  been  helped  considerably  by  the  two 
tax  measures  of  last  year — the  investment 
credit,  and  the  liberalized  guidelines  for 
depreciation.  Those  tax  changes — and  even 
more,  the  new  tax  proposals  made  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy — will  give  added  impetus  to 
the  striking  advances  in  productivity  that 
have  made  the  U.S.  coal  industry  one  of 
the  most  competitive  In  the  world.  It  has 
been  estimated,  for  example,  that  American 
mines  which  produce  coal  for  export  aver- 
age about  12  tons  per  man  per  day — as  com- 
pared with  IVi  tons  per  man  per  day  for 
West  German  mines.  And  some  of  the  newer 
U.S.  mines  produce  as  much  as  40  to  50  tons 
per  man  per  day. 


Unforttmately,  the  pace-setting  produc- 
tivity increases  that  have  long  been  a  hall- 
mark of  the  American  coal  Industry  have 
not  been  consistently  reflected  In  rising  coal 
exports.  Last  year,  those  exports  Increased 
for  the  first  time  since  1957.  I  hope  last 
year's  rise  may  be  a  portent  of  things  to 
come — not  only  because  of  the  benefits  higher 
exports  would  bring  to  you,  but  because  in- 
creased coal  exports  would  be  of  considerable 
help  in  easing  the  Imbalance  In  our  inter- 
national payments. 

It  Is  essential  that  we  continue  to  encour- 
age in  every  American  business  the  kind  of 
progress  that  has  placed  the  coal  Industry 
in  the  forefront  of  our  march  toward  great 
productivity.  But  even  as  we  do  so.  we  can- 
not forget  that  productivity  Increases  can 
also  be  accompanied  by  less  welcome  in- 
creases Ul  unemployment. 

As  a  nation,  therefore,  we  face  the  difficult 
and  double  challenge  of  not  only  sustaining 
and  encouraging  the  upswing  In  productiv- 
ity, but  at  the  same  time  providing  the  mil- 
lions of  new  Jobs  we  will  need  to  replace 
obsolete  ones  and  to  absorb  our  new  workers. 
If  our  economy  Is  to  provide  those  Jobs,  It 
will  have  to  grow  at  a  considerably  faster 
pace  than  has  been  the  case  during  the  pres- 
ent upturn.  0\ir  total  output  will  have  to 
Increase  by  far  more  than  the  S25  to  S30 
billion    that  appears   In   sight  for    1963. 

Look,  for  example,  at  what  has  happened 
over  the  past  12  months:  One  year  ago,  we 
had  a  gross  national  product  of  $552  billion 
and  an  unemployment  rate  of  5'/2  percent. 
Yet,  while  today  GNP  has  risen  to  $580 
billion — $28  billion  higher  than  a  year  ago — 
unemployment  Is  verging  on  6  percent.  To 
put  It  another  way.  we  would  need  an  aver- 
age rise  In  GNP  of  $14  billion  a  quarter- 
beginning  now — to  close  the  gap  between 
output  and  employment  by  the  end  of  1964. 
Yet,  since  last  fall,  our  economy  has  been 
growing  by  only  a  little  more  than  $8  billion 
a  quarter.  At  that  rate,  and  assuming  that 
our  potential  output  grows  at  its  present 
pace,  it  would  take  us  10  long  years  to  reach 
our  interim  full  employment  target  of  4 
percent  unemployment. 

We  simply  cannot  tolerate  that  kind  of 
delay — and  that  is  why  the  President  has 
submitted  tax  proposals  designed  to  achieve 
the  more  rapid,  sustained,  and  balanced 
growth  we  must  have.  Let  us  consider  them 
briefly. 

The  proposed  reduction  from  52  to  47  per- 
cent in  the  corporate  tax  rate — combined 
with  last  year's  Investment  credit  and  depre- 
ciation reform — would  cut  business  taxes  by 
a  total  of  $5  billion.  That  total  would  give 
business  40  percent  of  the  overall  tax  re- 
duction, provide  a  strong  and  continuing 
stimulus  toward  accelerated  economic 
growth,  and  Increase  the  profitability  of  new 
business  investment  by  almost   30   percent. 

Anyone  who  Is  skeptical  about  the  effect 
of  corporate  rate  cuts  should  take  a  hard  look 
at  the  results  of  last  year's  tax  changes.  A 
recent  survey  of  capital  spending  by  the 
Commerce  Department  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  estimates  that  ex- 
penditures for  plant  and  equipment  in  1963 
win  rise  to  more  than  $39  billion  from  a 
level  of  some  $37  billion  for  1962.  And,  as  an 
earlier  McGraw-Hill  survey  pointed  out,  busi- 
nessmen gave  credit  to  last  year's  tax  reforms 
for  at  least  43  percent  of  their  increased  capi- 
tal expenditures. 

Reducing  business  taxes  alone,  however, 
cannot  do  the  whole  Job.  For  we  need  not 
only  to  increase  business  productivity,  but 
to  expand — and  expand  dramatically — the 
overall  markets  for  business  output.  No 
company  will  produce  more  goods,  or  new 
goods,  without  markets  to  absorb  them.  The 
best  way  to  assure  those  markets  Is  to  assure 
that  consumer  purchasing  power  expands  as 
our  capacity  to  produce  expands.  The  Presi- 
dent's tax  proposals  would  accomplish  this 
by  reducing  personal  Income  tax  rates  from 
the  present  range  of  20  to  91   percent  to  a 
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much  lower  range  of  14  to  66  percent.  Such 
s  cut  la  tndlTMual  rates,  combined  with 
the  proposed  corporate  rate  reduction,  would 
total  tlSS  Mlllon.  The  rate  cuts  may.  ot 
course,  be  aoracwhat  revised  In  the  bill  that 
emerges  from  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  But  I  am  confldent  that  the  net 
tax  redaction  will  not  be  far  from  the  pro- 
posed 9109  billion 

The  impact  of  that  oreraM  tax  cut  will  be 
felt  throughout  the  economy  far  faster  than 
most  people  realize.  If  the  President's  pro- 
gram were  to  recelTC  final  approval  by  Oc- 
tober Ist.  the  entire  $10  billion  In  tax  relief 
would  be  released  into  the  economy  within 
the  following  15  months.  The  ultimate  effect 
would  be  several  times  $10  billion — as  evi- 
denced by  the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Oommlttee  of  the  Congress,  which  estimated 
that  it  would  eventually  increase  our  annual 
Oross  National  Product  by  as  much  as  MO 
billion. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  measure 
the  efTecttveness  of  the  overall  tax  program 
in  dollar  terms  alone.  For  In  the  final  analy- 
sts, what  it  will  mean  Is  more  and  better  Job 
and  educational  opportunities  for  mlTllona 
of  oin"  eitlaens,  greater  profltablllty,  produc- 
tivity, and  incentives  for  business  and  busi- 
ness Investment,  and  Increased  Oovernment 
revenues  to  provide  for  our  growing  national 
needs  without  risking  large  deficits. 

The  question  of  Federal  expenditures  and 
deficits  has  loomed  large  In  public  discussion 
of  the  President's  tax  proposals.  I  would 
like  to  devote  some  time  to  It  today,  for  It  Is 
a  question  that  has  too  often  been  beclouded 
with  misunderstanding 

First  of  an.  let  me  say  that  the  reason  we 
have  had  large  deficits  In  recent  years — ■ 
either  In  this  or  Ln  preceding  administra- 
tions— Is  not  because  of  excessive  or  unneces- 
sary spending  by  the  Federal  Government, 
The  real  reason  Ls  simply  that  our  economy 
has  not  been  operating  at  levels  high  enough 
to  produce  the  revenues  we  need  to  meet 
the  demands  of  our  rapidly  growing  popula- 
tion and  the  Increased  costs  of  defense  and 
space 

Let  lis  look  at  some  of  the  facts  Involved 
in  the  issue  of  expenditure  control:  One  very 
elementary  point — which  too  many  choose 
to  Ignore — was  made  by  President  EUsenhow- 
er  In  his  1960  budget  message,  and  I  quote: 
"We  must  not  forget  that  a  rapidly  growing 
population  creates  virtually  automatic  in- 
creases In  uLany  Federal  responslbUltles." 

Ths  Dtrector  of  the  Budget,  Kennlt  Gor- 
don has  provided  aome  very  telling  examples 
of  this  populatton  rise  and  of  Its  Impact  on 
Federal  »urr%cm:  By  th*  end  of  fiscal  1964. 
the  budget  year  on  wlilch  we  are  now  work- 
ing, there  will  be  10  million  more  Amertcaos 
than  there  were  the  day  PresldeDt  Kennedy 
took  oOloe.  Between  fiscal  years  1063  and 
1964.  the  voiome  of  mail  will  rise  by  more 
than  0  percent,  the  number  at  veterans  or 
survlTora  receiving  pensions  by  10  percent, 
benefidartea  under  the  old-age  and  survivors 
Insuranee  program  by  16  percent.  Those 
are  by  no  meana  all  the  figures  one  could 
cite,  hat  thejr  are  enough  to  make  the  slntple 
point  that  «•  are  a  growing  nation  which 
requires   growing   national   services   to   n»eet 


the  needs  of  its  people  and  of  Its  business 
and  ita  Industry. 

President  Kennedy,  without  xMglectlng  es- 
sential natknal  needs,  has  axerclaed,  is  exer- 
cising, and  will  continue  to  exercise  a  Orva 
control  over  expenditures  Our  budget  has 
Increased  rapidly  over  the  past  3  years,  but 
fully  70  percent  of  the  total  Increase  from 
1961  through  1964  has  been  In  the  areas  of 
defense,  space,  and  the  Inescapable  Interest 
on  the  public  debt.  When  you  Include  the 
1964  Budget  as  submitted  by  the  President, 
then — apart  from  defense  and  space — the 
total  Increase  in  all  expenditures  during  the 
first  3  years  of  his  administration  will  be 
$800  nailUou  less  than  the  similar  increase 
during  the  preceding  3  years  from  1958  to 
1961. 

The  facts  are  there  for  those  who  are 
willing  to  recognize  them  I  have  no  quar- 
rel with  those  who  do  scrutinize  the  facts 
and  who.  after  Intelligent  examination,  pin- 
point where  they  think  cuts  can  be  made 
But  .seldom  has  any  single  Issue  generated 
so  much  loose  and  spend-thrtft  oratory  as 
this  matter  of  Oovernment  expenditures.  It 
Ls  hardly  responsible,  fiscally  or  otherwise,  to 
pluck  from  the  blue  air — or  from  the  nostal- 
gic past — some  arbitrary  figure  and  proclaUn 
It  as  the  magic  limit  expenditures  must  never 
exceed,  or  as  the  exact  amount  expenditures 
must  be  cut. 

Some  who  are  seriously  and  honestly  con- 
cerned with  fiscal  integrity  axe  currently  sug- 
gesting that  fiscal  1964  expenditures  should 
not  exceed  the  fiscal  1963  level.  That  sug- 
gestion, I  am  afraid.  Is  completely  out  of 
touch  with  the  realities  of  fiscal  life  and 
national  needs  The  truth  is  that  the  entire 
$43  blllloQ  budget  increase  from  19e3  to 
1964  can  be  accounted  for  by  increases  in 
only  three  areas;  defense,  space,  and  Interest 
on  the  public  debt.  Hie  total  of  all  other 
expenditures  Is  being  held  below  1963  levels. 

To  reduce  the  total  fiscal  1964  budget  to 
the  1963  level  would  call  for  cutting  defense 
and  space  expenditures  by  t4  5  billion,  or 
cutting  a  similar  amount  from  all  other  pro- 
grams— which  have  already  been  held  below 
their  1963  level — or  some  combination  of  the 
two. 

The  Impractlcaltty  of  such  an  arbitrary  cut 
becomes  apparent  when  one  realises  that 
while  the  administration  presents  the  budget 
and  Congr—  considers  it  on  an  annual 
basis,  the  programs  whose  cost  is  expreeeed 
In  the  budget  are  in  large  part  continuing 
programs  which  Involve  not  only  plans  but 
conunltments  for  years  ahead  For  example, 
over  40  percent  of  the  fiscal  1964  expenditure 
budget  involves  payments  from  unspent  au- 
thorisations enacted  In  previous  years,  most 
of  which  are  already  obligated.  And  there 
are  other  Items — such  as  veterans  pensions — 
which,  while  they  are  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent category,  are  inherently  contractual  In 
nature. 

Let  us  look  at  specifics:  Where  would  you 
cut  the  budget  to  reduce  fiscal  1964  expendi- 
tures by  $4  5  billion? 

The  $4  5  billion  Increase  was  In  space,  de- 
fense, and  Interest  on  the  public  debt  Sup- 
pose you  tried  to  cut  the  defense  budget  by 


$4  5  billion,  where  would  you  look  first?  Re 
search  and  development  costs  $7.1  blUkm,  so 
you  would  have  to  cut  that  mors  tH.^  j^ 
half.  Procurement  coeU  $16.4  billion,  most 
of  which  represents  payments  on  contract* 
already  far  along  and  funded  out  of  earUer 
appropriations.  Therefore,  budget  cuts  here 
would  have  Uttlc  effect  In  1964,  but  rather  In 
1965  or  even  later  To  reduce  procurement 
expenditures  in  fiscal  1964  we  would  have  to 
severely  stretch  our  programs  already  under- 
way and  funded  by  appropriations  which 
have  already  been  made. 

Expendltvires  lor  maintaining  our  standing 
defense  forces  at  borne  and  abroad  total  $25  g 
billion.  This  amount  Is  funded  from  the 
current  budget,  so  It  Is  here  that  we  must  cut 
If  we  wish  to  hold  1964  expenditures  to  1963 
levels.  A  cut  of  one-sixth  in  this  area  would 
provide  almost  $4  5  billion.  But  It  would 
mean  reducing  the  Army  by  more  than  two 
divisions— more  than  twice  the  total  increase 
In  manpower  since  this  admlnistraUon  took 
office,  reducing  the  Navy  by  more  than  140 
ships,  reducing  the  Air  Force  by  14  combat 
wings,  and  so  on  right  down  the  line  i 
doubt  If  there  are  many  Americans  who 
would  favor  such  a  course 

The  siune  thing  applies  to  the  space  budget 
Here,  the  National  Association  of  Manufar- 
turers  has  suggested  a  cut  of  $14  billion  in 
the  $5  7  billion  of  new  spending  authority  re- 
quested by  the  President.  But  even  If  such 
a  drastic  cut  were  made.  It  would  only  reduce 
actual  1964  expenditures  by  a  little  over  $500 
million. 

My  point  Is  not  that  the  budget  cannot 
be  cut.  but  simply  that  it  cannot  be  cut 
arbitrarily  or  fitted  Into  a  fixed  mold  suck 
as  the  1963  expenditure  total.  We  must  not 
forget  either  that  the  fiscal  1964  budget  U 
an  extremely  tight  budget — one  of  the 
tightest  ever  proposed.  It  has  already  been 
cut — and  hugely — by  Uie  administration 
Itself  Since  January,  the  President  has  re- 
duced his  fiscal  1964  requests  by  some  $615 
mllllan.  Before  that,  a  full  $19  billion  was 
trimmed   from  agency  requests. 

In  the  final  analysis,  tlte  only  real  solutlckn 
for  our  recent  large  budget  deficits  Is  to 
Increase  our  economic  growth  to  the  point 
where  It  will  produce  enough  revenues  to 
finance,  within  the  context  of  a  balanced 
budget,  the  minimum  programs  required  to 
meet  our  national  needs  at  home  and  abroad. 
Not  only  win  substantial  tax  reduction  in 
1963  help  generate  that  growth,  but — as  the 
President  has  repeatedly  pledged — a  large 
portion  of  the  Incxeased  revenues  that  result 
will  be  applied  U.>ward  eliminating  the  cur- 
rent deficit. 

This  is  the  positive  approach  to  the  budget 
Issue — the  approach  that  can  help  ua  to 
.vhleve  our  potential  as  a  Nation,  both  In 
econootlc  and  human  terms.  Prompt  and 
substanUal  tax  reduction  will,  of  course. 
greatly  increase  the  potential  for  American 
business.  Kven  more  important.  It  wUl 
greatly  Increase  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans Finally,  and  perhaps  most  Important 
of  all,  by  strengthening  our  economy.  It  will 
Increase  the  ability  of  our  entire  Nation  U> 
provide  a  better  and  more  secure  life  for 
this  gener.itl  m  ,ind  the  generations  to  come 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Jine  17,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DJD.,  oiXered  the  following  prayer : 

Luke  11 :  38 :  Come  mnto  Me,  aU  y«  thmt 
tabor  and  are  hemvy  laden ,  and  I  wSI  give 
yxn  rest. 


Almighty  God.  how  Rracious  are  Thy 
words  of  welcome.  Inviting  us  to  come 
unto  Thee  and  how  precious  are  Thy 
promises  unto  all  who  call  upon  Thee  in 
the  fellowship  ol  prayer. 

In  penitence  we  conleas  our  sins  and 
seek  Thy  pardoning  irrace;  Jn  heartfelt 
gratitude  we  praL-w  Thee  for  our  many 
blessings :  in  humility  we  renew  our  vows 
to  serve  Thee  in  love  and  loyalty. 


Grant  that  in  these  .strange  and  .stren- 
tjous  days  the  mind  and  heart  of  man- 
kind may  be  redeemed  from  pride  and 
prejudice  and  be  restored  to  compa.s,sion 
and  charity,  to  good  will,  and  mutual 
trust. 

Inspire  and  constrain  us  to  look  upon 
bruised  and  broken  humanity  with  In- 
sight and  £>ymi>athy  and  show  us  how 
we  ma^'  give  help  and  healing  to  all  who 


are  carrjing  heavy  burdens  and  wander- 
ing in  ways  that  are  dark  and  lonely. 
Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  June  13.  1963,  was  read  and 
approved.       

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  603.  An  act  relating  to  the  appointment 
of  tlie  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  text  of 
the  bill  'S.  74)  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
relief  of  Dr.  Olga  Marie  Ferrer'  with  an 
amendment. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  title  of  the  above-en- 
titled bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  apix)Lnted  Mr.  Johnston 
and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the  Joint 
Select  Committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  as  provided  for  in  the  act  of 
August  5.  1939,  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  certain  records 
of  the  U.S.  Goverrunent, "  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  executive  papers  referred  to  in 
the  Report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  Numbered  63-13. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  my  remarks 
in  the  body  of  the  Rxcord,  and  to  in- 
clude a  letter  from  the  President,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  In  the  Appendix  of  the  daily 
Record  in  two  instances. 

In  fairness  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  I  will  not  submit  those  immedi- 
ately, inasmuch  as  I  have  to  be  away 
for  2  weeks.  I  am  asking  this  permis- 
sion m  order  that  I  might  submit  them 
during  my  time  of  absence  from  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  two  extensions,  in  view 
of  what  I  have  previously  stated. 


DR.  OLGA  MARIE  FERRER 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  private  bill  of  the 
Senate.  S.  74.  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens,  and  concur  with  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  House  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  Antonio  Gutierrez 


Fernandez  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfxilly  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  title  of  the  above-entitled  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
may  I  inquire  of  the  gentleman  if  the 
Senate  amendment  is  germane  to  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senate  is  germane  to  the  House 
amendment  and  to  the  original  bill. 

On  May  7.  1963,  the  House  passed  S. 
74  with  an  amendment  adding  to  the  bill 
the  provisions  of  a  bill  previously  passed 
by  the  House.  Under  the  bill,  S.  74,  as 
amended,  both  beneficiaries  of  this  legis- 
lation would  be  placed  in  a  position  to 
file  petitions  for  naturalization.  Both 
beneficiaries  are  physicians,  doctors  of 
medicine,  who  desire  to  practice  their 
profession  in  the  States  of  Florida  and 
West  Virginia,  respectively.  For  li- 
censing purposes  they  need  the  status  of 
U.S.  citizens.  Both  have  been  admitted 
lawfully  for  permanent  residence. 

The  Senate  added  to  the  bill  one  more 
case  approved  by  the  committee.  The 
beneficiary  is  being  granted,  under  the 
amendment,  the  status  of  permanent 
residence,  thus  making  him  eligible  for 
naturalization  as  the  case  is  in  the  mat- 
ter of  two  other  beneficiaries  of  S.  74. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ELIMINATING  DISTRIBUTTON  OP 
LITERATURE  BY  CONGRESS  CAN 
SAVE  MONEY  FOR  TAXPAYERS 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  made  the  same 
request  last  week  and  it  was  objected  to 
on  the  Republican  side,  as  was  my  first 
request  In  15  years  for  a  special  order. 
It  was  my  purpose  to  object  to  all  1- 
minute  speeches,  but  I  shall  not,  pending 
my  next  request  for  a  1 -minute  speech. 
But.  if  It  Is  objected  to  on  the  Republi- 
can side,  I  shall  object  to  every  request 


for   a   1 -minute   speech  from   then   on 
from  that  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  in- 
terest of  saving  money  for  the  taxpayers, 
and  there  is  not  a  Member  here  who  is 
not  so  interested,  I  am  sure.  Congress 
could  bring  about  an  immediate  saving 
of  more  than  $1  million  if  we  eliminated 
the  distribution  of  so-called  free  litera- 
ture such  as  Agricultural  Yearbooks, 
Farmers  Bulletins,  Infant  Care,  and 
other  publications. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  this  literature 
is  not  free  and  the  Members  who  dis- 
tribute it  do  not  pay  for  it.  It  is  paid  for 
by  the  taxpayers.  I  am  confident  that 
such  a  demonstration  of  good  faith  on 
our  part,  by  eliminating  these  publica- 
tions, would  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  majority  of  our  constituents. 

I  made  just  a  rough  check  on  the  cost 
of  some  of  the  literature  and  find  it  costs 
approximately  $213,000  to  $220,000  a 
year  just  to  print  the  Agricultural  Year- 
book. The  Department  informs  me 
there  is  probably  another  $100,000  for 
complete  financial  analysis.  Now,  add 
to  that  the  intangible  costs  of  wrapping 
and  mailing  the  Yearbooks  from  the 
House  folding  room  and  the  cost  of 
postage  and  you  will  see  that  the  print- 
ing and  distribution  of  the  Yearbook 
alone  would  approximate  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year. 

The  Agricultural  Bulletins,  according 
to  my  information  from  the  Department, 
come  close  to  costing  $275,000  a  year. 

Infant  Care  is  just  one  of  the  booklets 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  a  gross 
roimd  number  figure  on  the  cost  comes 
close  to  $119,000. 

We  can  admit  these  are  fine  publica- 
tions, but  can  we  justify  them  as  legiti- 
mate costs  to  the  taxpayers?  It  seems 
to  me  we  would  be  better  to  follow  the 
example  of  an  earlier  Congress  which 
eliminated  the  sending  of  free  seeds  to 
constituents,  by  eliminating  free  litera- 
ture and  permitting  those  who  desire  to 
purchase  textbooks,  hbrary  books,  refer- 
ence books  and  "how  to"  pamphlets  to 
do  so  with  their  own  money. 

Even  with  the  wide  distribution  given 
this  literature,  only  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  people  can  get  it,  so  free  dis- 
tribution through  the  offices  of  Members 
is  discriminatory  and  unfair  to  those  who 
must  help  pay  the  bill,  but  cannot  get 
their  share  of  the  books  and  pamphlets 
being  given  away. 

I  invite  others  who  are  interested  in 
saving  money  to  join  me  In  introducing 
legislation  which  will  put  an  end  to  the 
practice. 

REQUEST  FOR  EXTENSION   OP 
REMARKS 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  daily  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter  in  two  in- 
stances. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speaker. 

I  object. 


FOR   SPECIAL   ORDER 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 


REQUEST 

Mr.  DTT. 

mous  consent  that  on  Monday  next  after 
all  legislative  business  and  other  special 
orders  heretofore  granted,  I  be  allowed 
to  address  the  House  for  1  hour. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California'' 

Mr.  HAYS      Mr   Speaker.  I  object. 


REQUEST    FOR    PERMISSION   TO 
ADDRESS   THE   HOUSE 

Mr    McINTIRE.     Mr    Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my   remarks   and   include   an   editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  think 
under  the  rules  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing  editorials  are  supposed  to 
go  in  the  Appendix  of  the  dally  Record. 
For  that  reason  I  would  object  to  the  in- 
clusion of  the  editorials  In  connection 
with  the  gentleman's  remarks  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw that  request  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  daily  Record  and  Include 
the  material  attached 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Maine'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOOD   COLLEGE    COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  great  pleasure  to  attend  the  70th 
commencement  exercises  of  Hood  Col- 
lege in  Frederick.  Md  .  on  June  9.  Dur- 
ing the  conferring  of  degrees  by  Presi- 
dent Elliott,  of  Hood  College,  honorary 
diplomas  were  given  to  Dr  Frances  O. 
Kelsey.  the  researcher  with  the  Food 
and  Drug  .Administration,  who  was  re- 
spMDnslble  for  the  public  warnings  about 
the  dangers  of  thalidomide  and  to  I>r. 
Muriel  Meyers,  an  alumna  of  Hood  Col- 
lege and  now  the  associate  director  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  Simpson 
Memorial  Institute  for  medical  research. 

A  distinguished  Member  of  the  other 
body,  the  Honorable  F«ai»k  J.  Lauschi, 
of  Ohio,  spoke  to  the  graduates  and  their 
guests  on  "The  Meaning  of  Time."  In 
his  very  insightful  and  learned  remarks. 
Senator  Lausch*  reminded  the  academic 
convocation  that  although  threats  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  seem  insurmountable 


today,  the  problem  of  man's  survival  is 
as  old  as  history  itself.  Senator  Lalsche 
told  the  graduates  that  "the  marvelous 
present  period  is  ours  to  do  with  it  as 
we  win  Many  will  do  great  things  to- 
morrow, but  tomorrow  never  comes.  De- 
lay Is  a  tragic  human  failing  and  a  fail- 
ing of  nations."  The  ."^enator  concluded 
by  urging  each  of  the  graduates  to  be 
aware  of  tho  opportunities  w.-.ich  e.xist 
for  public  service  and  to  seize  the  day, 
making  the  most  of  such  opportunities. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  heartiest 
congratulations  to  all  102  new  alumnae 
of  Hood  College  and  in  particular  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  honor 
graduates.  R  Louise  Fisher  Waynant. 
summa  cum  laude.  Helen  Carol  Joice. 
magna  cum  laude.  and  Lorraine  Clara 
Gorrell.  cum  laude. 

Hood  College,  of  Frederick.  Md.,  repre- 
sents a  unique  experiment  in  the  educa- 
tion of  young  women.  The  administra- 
tion and  faculty  deserve  the  hleihe  t 
praise  for  the  sfandards  of  excellence 
wh:ch  they  maintain  in  this  all-Im- 
portant work  of  preparing  these  young 
women  for  the  future. 


SPECIAL   ORDER    REQUESTED 

Mr  BROMWELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow. 
June  18  after  the  completion  of  the  leg- 
islative bu.siness  and  all  other  special 
orders  previously  entered,  I  be  permitted 
to  addre.ss  the  House  for  30  minutes 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr  HAYS      Mr  Speaker  I  object. 


SALUTE  TO  BOY  SCOUTS  AND 
SCOUTMASTER  W  W  COUI.SON 
OP  WICHITA.  KANS. 

Mr.  SHRIVER  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas'" 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  local. 
State,  and  National  authorities  today  are 
concerned  about  the  problems  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  There  also  is  di.scus.slon  of 
establishing  new  agencies,  financed  by 
the  Federal  Government,  to  create  out- 
lets of  activity  for  young  people  in 
m-tropolitan  areas. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment,  how- 
ever, to  pay  tribute  to  just  one  of  the 
youth  organizations  in  the  United  States 
which  has  done  a  monumental  job  in  the 
development  of  good  citizens  I  speak  of 
the  Boy  ScouUs  of  America. 

It  was  my  privilege  this  morning  to 
host  30  Eagle  Scouts,  all  members  of 
Troop  410.  Fairview  Christian  Church,  of 
Wichita,  Kans.  They  are  In  Washing- 
ton for  a  4-day  educational  and  sight- 
seeing tour.  They  have  worked  hard  for 
2  years  to  earn  this  trip. 

I  also  want  to  salute  Mr.  W.  W.  Coul- 
son.  the  scoutmaster  of  this  troop,  who 
has  provided  Inspirational  guidance  and 
leadership  to  Boy  Scouts  for  33  years  In 
Wichita.  He  Is  dedicated  to  Scouting 
and  to  his  boys.  He  possesses  a  com- 
mendable   record    in    volunteer    Scout 


work  Mr  Coulson.  who  will  be  77  years 
old  next  month,  has  guided  175  boys  to 
Scouting's  highest  rank  of  Eagle  Scout 
He  has  worked  with  them  from  the  time 
they  entered  scouting  as  Tenderfoots 
until  they  attain  the  Eagle  badge 

The  city  of  Wichita  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas and  these  United  States  have  bene- 
fited from  the  dedication  and  devotion 
of  Mr  Coul.on  to  his  boys  He  is  rep- 
re.<;entative  of  the  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  volunteer  their  time  toward 
building  young  men  who  are  thoroughly 
prepared — educationally,  morally,  and 
.spiritually—  to  assume  the  responsibili- 
ties of  good  citizenship. 
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REQUEST  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio' 
Mr  BROMWELL.    Mr   Speaker  I  ob- 
ject. 


U.S.  SHOULD  CUT  DIPLOMATIC  TIES 
WITH  HAITI 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

1  here  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr  Speak- 
er, Haiti's  anti-American  President 
Francois  Duvalier  has  demanded  that 
the  United  States  recall  Its  Ambassador 
to  Haiti,  and  has  already  recalled  his  own 
Ambassador  to  underscore  his  demands. 

Coupled  with  Duvaller's  recent  har- 
a.s.sment  of  ITS  citizens,  this  new  turn 
in  US.  relations  with  Haiti  points  up 
one  hard  fact — that  the  United  States 
should  suspend  its  diplomatic  ties  with 
the  Duvalier  regime. 

Furthermore,  the  American  people 
have  had  the  impression  that  US.  aid  to 
Haiti  has  been  suspended.  I  am  In- 
formed that  this  is  not  so  Under  the 
US.  food -for -peace  program,  Haiti  last 
year  received  some  $1.3  million  in  US. 
surplus  foodstuffs  .subsidized  by  the  US. 
taxpayer.  Haiti  also  received  last  year 
some  $1.3  million  from  the  United  SUtes 
as  part  of  a  grant  to  finance  a  malaria 
control  project. 

And  at  present  Haiti  Is  free  to  market 
over  40.000  tons  of  sugar  In  the  United 
States,  and  at  the  present  prevailing 
price  of  sugar  In  New  York  last  Friday, 
which  was  $152  per  ton.  Haiti  could  ex- 
pect &n  Income  of  $8,166,488  this  year  If 
its  U.S.  sales  continued. 

This  aid  should  be  cut  as  well.  Posi- 
tive actions,  such  as  these,  would  do  much 
to  strengthen  our  position  In  the  Carib- 
bean and  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere  as 
welL 


REQUEST  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Con.sent  Calendar. 


ADDITIONAL  PAY  FOR  DIRECTORS 
AND  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF  AT  VA  MED- 
ICAL INSTALLATIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  228 >  to 
amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  salary  of  directors  and 
chiefs  of  staff  of  'Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals,  domiciliaries.  and  centers. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Sjx'aker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  RE- 
TIRED EMPLOYEES  HEALTH 
BENEFITS 

Tlie  Cleik  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3517 1 
to  amend  the  Retired  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  with  respect  to  Gov- 
ernment contribution  for  expenses  In- 
curred in  the  administration  of  such  act. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con-sent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BACK   PAY   ACT   OP    1963 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  4837 » 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  certain 
amounts  and  restoration  of  employment 
benefits  to  certain  Government  officers 
and  employees  improperly  deprived 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  .Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  would  hke  to  observe  I 
intend  to  object  to  all  of  the  procedures 
under  unanimous  consent  as  they  come 
along.  I  have  been  denied  the  right  to 
have  a  special  order  and  I  have  been 
denied  the  risht  to  place  information  in 
the  Record  which  I  believe  is  of  im- 
portance. I  think  until  .such  time  as  the 
watchdoKs  of  the  House  agree  to  some 
t.vpe  of  ruling  that  the  procedures  of  the 
House  are  going  to  have  to  be  delayed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRKTARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  MARKET 
POWER  GENERATED  AT  AMISTAD 
DAM  ON  THE  RIO  GRANDE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  4062' 
to  amend  the  act  authorizing  the  trans- 
mLssion  and  disposition  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  electric  cnei-gy  gener- 
ated at  Falcon  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande 


to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  also  market  power  generated  at 
Amistad  Dam  on  the  RJo  Grande. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCREASING  PER  DIEM  AND  SUB- 
SISTENCE, AND  LIMIT  MILEAGE 
ALLOWANCES  OF  GRAND  AND 
PETIT  JURORS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5905) 
to  amend  section  1871  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  per  diem 
and  subsistence,  and  limit  mileage  allow- 
ances of  grand  and  petit  jurors. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEASE  OF  TOBACCO  ALLOTMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5930) 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  to  extend  for  2  additional 
years  the  provisions  permitting  the  lease 
and  transfer  of  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ments. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  TO  FILE  1963 
TOBACCO  ALLOTMENT  LEASES 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  403)  to  amend  section  316  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
to  extend  the  time  by  which  a  lease 
transferring  a  tobacco  acreage  allotment 
maybe  filed. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  resolution  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPAND  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  CANAL 
ZONE  GOVERNMENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3050) 
to  expand  the  authority  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Government  to  settle  claims  not 
cognizable  under  the  Tort  Claims  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  CANAL  ZONE  CODE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bffl  (H.R.  3999) 
to  amend  section  66  of  title  2  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Code. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NURSES  AS  STAFF  OFFICERS  IN  U.S. 
MERCHANT  MARINE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5781  > 
to  amend  the  act  of  August  1,  1939,  to 
provide  that  professional  nurses  shall  be 
registered  as  staff  officers  in  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
moiis  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPEALING    THE    INLAND    WATER- 
WAYS CORPORATION  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2876 > 
to  repeal  the  Inland  Waterways  Corpo- 
ration Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  California 
if  the  gentleman's  unanimous-consent 
request  is  made  on  the  basis  of  his  an- 
nouncement of  a  moment  ago  and  not 
because  he  objects  to  some  provision  of 
the  proposed  bill? 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  my  sole  purpose  is  di- 
rected to  the  fact  that  we  have  degener- 
ated into  a  juvenile  children's  hour  of 
denying  the  various  Members  to  run 
their  own  household  and  place  docu- 
ments and  other  matters  in  the  Record 
which  they  feel  they  should  place  in  the 
Record,  and  to  have  special  orders. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to  it  on  that 
ground  only  and  not  on  the  merits  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There   was   no   objection. 


REGULATIONS     FOR     PREVENTING 
COLLISIONS  AT  SEA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6012  i 
to  authorize  the  President  to  proclaim 
regulations  for  preventing  collisions  at 
sea. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  DTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 


NfEDICAL    CARE    FOR    COAST    AND 
GEODETIC  SURVEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  969)  to 
provide  medical  care  for  certain  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  retired  ships'  of- 
ficers and  crewmembers  and  their  de- 
pendents, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr    UTT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


AMEND      INLAND      AND      WESTERN 
RIVER  RULES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1036)  to 
amend  the  inland  and  western  rivers 
rules  concerning  anchor  lights  and  for 
signals  required  in  special  anchorage 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER.     Objection  is  heard. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  further  con- 
sideration  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  UTT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.     Objection  is  heard. 


LIMIT  PRIORITY  OP  TAXES  IN 
BANKRUPTCY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R  3438) 
to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  with  re- 
spect to  limiting  the  priority  and  non- 
dischargeabiiity  of  taxes  in  bankruptcy. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


RELATING  TO  DUTIES  OF  CENSUS 
ENUMERATORS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR  4818' 
to  amend  section  25  of  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  duties  of 
enumerators  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, Department  of  Commerce. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak  unai\l- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  paaaed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MERGING       OF      CERTAIN       COAST 
GUARD  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  73)  to 
provicie  for  the  merger  of  certain  Coast 
Guard  appropriations  for  op>erating  ex- 
penses. Reserve  training,  and  retired  pay. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXCEPTIONS     TO    THE     RULES     OF 
NAVIGATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  75)  to 
provide  for  exceptions  to  the  rules  of 
navigation  in  certain  cases. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  In  which 
the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  may  permit 
vessels  desiring  to  navigate  or  operate  under 
bridges  constructed  over  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  to  temporarily  lower 
any  lights,  day  signals,  or  other  navigational 
means  and  appK.inces  prescribed  or  required 
pursuant  to  law.  rule,  or  regulation,  and. 
If  necessary,  may  authorize  vessels  so  navi- 
gating or  operating  to  depart  from  the  rules 
to  prevent  collisions  as  prescribed  by  law. 
rule,  or  regulation.  The  Secret.-\ry  of  the 
Department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
operating  m.iy  also  prescribe  such  special 
regulations  to  be  observed  by  vessels  so  navi- 
gating or  operating  as  In  his  Judgment  the 
public  safety  may  require  for  the  prevention 
of  collisions 

(b)  Notice  of  the  regulations  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  b«  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  and  In  the 
Notice  to  Mariners,  and  after  the  effective 
date  specified  in  such  notices,  such  regula- 
tions shall  have  the  force  of  law. 

ic)  Any  person  who  navigates  or  operates 
a  vessel  In  violation  of  the  regulations  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  *500.  In  addi- 
tion, any  vessel  navigated  or  operated  in 
violation  of  the  regulations  established  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  $500.  for  which  sum  such  vessel 
may  be  seized  and  proceeded  against,  by  way 
of  libel.  In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  within  which  such 
vessel  may  be  found 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tim<".  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PART  II.  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
CODE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H  R   4157) 
to  enact  part  n  of  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia Code,  entitled  "Judiciary  and  Ju- 
dicial  Procedure"  codifying  the  general 
and  permanent  laws  relating  to  the  ju- 
diciary and  Judicial  procedure  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  only  purpose  I 
reserve  the  right  here  is  to  ask  if  there 
is  not  some  way  by  which  we  can  dis- 
pense with  the  printing  of  the  bill,  "it 
would  cost  quite  a  lot  of  money  to  print 
the  bill.  I  am  asking  for  that  permis- 
sion to  waive  its  printing. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  ."Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  plan  to 
make  that  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  6.  §  ll-505(b)(7).  fourth  line,  strike 
out  'Courf  and  Insert  "Courts". 

Page  6.  J  11 -506(a).  first  line,  strike  out 
"Court"  and  Insert  "court". 

Page  30,  5  11-1557(1).  first  line,  strike  out 
"sction  ■  and  Insert  "section". 

Page  130.  §  16-1314(b).  fourth  line,  strike 
out  "for"  and  Insert  "fee". 

Page  163,  Analysis  of  Chapter  29: 

In  heading  of  section  16-2922.  after 
"widow"  Insert  "or  widower". 

In  heading  of  section  16-2924,  after 
"widows"  Insert  "or  widower's" 

Strike  out  heading  of  section   16^2926 

Page  164.  5  16  2921  : 

.Second  and  third  lines.  Insert  "or 
widower"  after  "widow". 

Fifth  line,  strike  out  "widow's". 

Seventh  line,  strike  out  "commlssoners' 
and  Insert  "commissioners  ". 

Tenth  line.  Insert  "or  widower"  after 
"widow". 

Twelfth  line.  Insert  "or  man"  after 
"woman". 

Thirteenth  line,  strike  out  "bonds"  and 
insert  "bounds". 

Page  164.  j  16  2922: 

First     line.      Insert     "or     widower"     after 
widow". 

Second  and  third  lines.  Insert  "or  her" 
after  "his". 

Page  164.  i  16-2923,  fourth  line,  strike  out 
wife's". 

Page  164,  J  16-2924,  second  line.  Insert  "or 
■*she'*'"'"   ''"^   "Wdow  "   and     "or  he  '   after 

Page  165,  ?  16  2924: 

First  and  second  lines,  strike  out  "her' 
and  In.sert  "the". 

Third    line.    Insert    "or   he"   after   "she" 

«r^°"''.*'^J'"'''  *"""'*^  °"'  '■^'•0'"  her"  and  In- 
sf  rt    of  the  . 

Fifth  line,  strike  out  "her  dower  and  shall 
a  low  her."  and  Insert  "the  dower,  and  shall 
allow  her  or  him.  ". 

Sixth  line,  strike  out  "her"  and  Insert 
"the". 

Eighth  line.  Insert  '"or  widower"  .ifter 
"widow". 

Page  165  5  16  2925.  fifth  line,  strike  out 
"by  the  wife" 

Page  165,  J  IG  2926,  strike  out  the  entire 
section. 

P.tgp  168.  {  16  3111.  first  line,  in.sert  before 
the  first  word  "With  respect  to  the  trial  of 
Issues  in  the  Probate  Court,  Including  the 
taking  and  use  of  testimony  of  nonresident 
widowers,  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure, unless  otherwise  provided  by  law,  are 
applicable  thereto". 
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Page  178.  f  16-3902,  ninth  line,  insert  "not" 
l>efore  "avaUable". 

Page  186,  {  17-303  (b).  first  line,  strike  out 
•be"  and  Insert  "by". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  thought  there  was 
a  request  to  be  made  that  would  estop 
the  printing  of  this  bill  and  save  the  tax- 
payers some  $4,000  or  $5,000. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  printing  of  this  bill  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  concludes  the 
call  of  bills  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


EXTENSION  OF  SECTION  221  MORT- 
GAGE INSURANCE  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.J. 
Res.  467)  amending  section  221  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  extend  for  2 
years  the  broadened  eligibility  presently 
provided  for  mortgage  insurance  there- 
under. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  fifth  sen- 
tence of  section  221(f)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1963" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1965". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Joint  Resolution 
467  is  a  very  simple  measure  which  would 
keep  one  of  FHA'c  programs  going  for 
another  2  years.  In  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  we  established  section  221  to  pro- 
vide liberal  mortgage  financing  under 
PHA  insurance  for  families  displaced  by 
urban  renewal  or  other  Government  ac- 
tivity. This  program  applies  to  both 
homeownership  and  rental  housing.  In 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961  we  broadened 
section  221  to  make  the  benefits  avail- 
able to  low-  and  moderate-income  fami- 
lies generally.  In  the  same  act  we  put 
a  1965  cutoff  date  on  most  FHA  pro- 
grams, but  this  broadened  authority 
under  section  221  was  made  for  only  2 
years.  Under  existing  law  It  would  go 
back  to  being  available  only  for  displaced 
families  after  June  30  of  this  year.  This 
resolution  would  extend  this  broadened 
eligibility  to  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  no  opposi- 
tion whatsoever  to  this  extension.    In 


the  committee  report — House  Report  No. 
386 — we  included  letters  of  endorsement 
from  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  the  Mortgage  Bankers  Associ- 
ation, and  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards.  In  addition,  of 
course,  it  has  the  endorsement  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration.  The 
committee  has  received  a  great  nvmiber 
of  letters  from  builders  urging  the  ex- 
tension of  this  program,  and  I  know 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  received 
similar  letters.  This  resolution  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  without  a  dissenting  vote  and 
was  also  reported  unanimously  by  the 
full  Banking  Committee. 

There  are  just  two  subsections  of  the 
FHA  law  which  would  be  affected  by  this 
resolution.  Section  221(d)(2)  author- 
izes FHA  mortgage  insurance  on  both 
new  and  existing  single-family  homes  in 
amounts  up  to  $1 1 .000.  There  is  the  fur- 
ther provision  that  in  the  high-cost  aresfl 
this  may  go  up  to  $15,000. 

The  maximum  term  is  35  years,  except 
that  where  necessary  to  enable  the 
home-buying  family  to  qualify  on  the 
basis  of  monthly  payments  the  FHA 
Commissioner  may  extend  the  maximum 
maturity  to  40  years.  The  minimum 
downpayment  under  the  law  is  3  percent. 
The  other  subsection  is  221(d)  (4)  which 
provides  for  the  insurance  of  mortgages 
on  rental  housing  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income groups. 

In  the  7  years  prior  to  1961,  FHA  in- 
sured 25,000  home  mortgages  under  sec- 
tion 221(d)  (2).  Since  the  effective  date 
of  the  1961  Housing  Act,  it  has  Insured 
an  additional  36.000  units,  making  a  total 
of  nearly  61,000  homes.  Under  section 
221(d)  (4)  a  total  of  62  projects  covering 
7.500  rental  units  have  been  insured,  in- 
cluding 12  projects  with  924  units  in- 
sured since  the  1961  act  became  law. 
These  figures  include  units  provided  for 
displaced  families  as  well  as  for  low- 
and  moderate -income  families  generally. 

While  the  volume  of  activity  has  been 
relatively  small,  this  program  has  great 
potential  and  fills  an  important  need  in 
our  efforts  to  encourage  private  financ- 
ing for  housing  in  the  low  price  and  rent 
ranges.  House  Joint  Resolution  467 
would  continue  the  program  in  its  pres- 
ent form  until  June  30,  1965.  I  urge  the 
passage  of  the  resolution  today  so  that 
the  Senate  can  act  and  it  can  reach  the 
President's  desk  for  signature  prior  to 
the  June  30  expiration  date. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
just  like  to  affirm  what  the  distinguished 
chairman  has  said.  This  resolution  was 
reported  unanimously  by  both  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. The  change  that  would  be  made 
would  bring  into  line  two  sections. 
221(d)(2)  and  221(d)(4)  to  section 
221(d)(3),  which  presently  has  an  ex- 
piration date  2  years  from  now. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  enactment  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  467  to 
extend  sections  221(d)  (2)  and  221(d)  (4) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  for  2  more 
years. 


Section  221  was  made  a  part  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  in  1954  to  assist 
the  housing  industry  to  provide  reloca- 
tion housing  for  famihes  displaced  by 
urban  renewal  or  governmental  action. 
Although  the  act  did  not  so  specify,  the 
intention  was  to  help  famihes  of  limited 
income,  since  most  displaced  families 
are  in  this  category  and  those  with 
higher  incomes  have  no  trouble  relocat- 
ing themselves. 

Section  221(d)(2)  authorized  FHA 
mortgage  insurance  for  home  properties, 
and  section  211(d)(3)  mortgage  insur- 
ance on  multif  amily  rental  housing  spon- 
sored by  nonprofit  organizations  or  public 
bodies.  Section  221(d)(4),  permitting 
mortgage  insurance  on  rental  housing 
with  profit-motivated  sponsorship,  was 
added  in  1959. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1961  made  some 
sweeping  revisions  in  section  221  in  rec- 
ognition of  its  suitability  as  a  vehicle  to 
provide  housing  for  moderate  income 
families  in  general  as  well  as  displaced 
families.  The  1961  act  removed  the  pre- 
vious limitation,  on  mortgage  Insurance 
under  the  section,  to  relocation  housing, 
and  also  removed  the  requirement  for 
certification  by  the  HHFA  Administra- 
tor of  need  for  the  housing. 

These  new  provisions  of  the  section 
were  intended  for  families  with  incomes 
too  high  for  public  housing  but  not  high 
enough  to  enable  them  to  compete  for 
adequate  housing  in  the  private  market. 
So  that  Congress  might  have  &n  oppor- 
tunity to  assess  the  value  of  the  new  pro- 
visions in  practical  application,  termi- 
nation dates  were  provided  except  for 
relocation  housing.  The  cutoff  dates  are 
July  1,  1962,  for  section  221(d)(2)  — 
homes — and  221(d)  (4)— multifamily 
rental  and  cooperative  housing  with 
profit-motivated  sponsorship — and  July 
1,  1965,  for  section  221(d)(3) — multi- 
family  housing  with  nonprofit  sponsor- 
ship. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  (d)  (2> 
and  (d)  (4)  programs  are  needed  and 
that  the  2 -year  period  in  which  they 
have  operated  in  their  present  form  has 
not  been  adequate  to  demonstrate  their 
value.  In  the  middle  and  higher  income 
market,  housing  supply  and  demand  have 
reached  a  state  of  balance  in  which  there 
is  no  longer  an  acute  shortage;  but  spe- 
cial financing  terms  are  still  needed  to 
bring  homeownership  within  the  reach 
of  families  with  lower  incomes  and  to 
make  good  rental  and  cooperative 
housing  available  to  other  families  for 
whom  homeownership  is  not  at  present 
feasible. 

In  my  own  part  of  the  country  we  are 
constantly  made  aware  of  the  necessity 
for  programs  that  will  provide  decent 
housing  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  I  re- 
cently had  the  pleasure  of  having  FHA 
Commissioner  Brownstein  visit  my  dis- 
trict and  review  the  housing  problems  of 
the  area,  and  (dt(4)  in  particular  was 
suggested  as  one  of  the  possible  answers 
to  providing  good  rental  housing  for 
moderate -income  families.  We  could 
probably  make  good  use  of  (d)  (2)  also. 

Figures  on  a  national  basis  indicate 
how  the  industry  has  accepted  the  1961 
provisions  of  the  latter  section.  In  the 
first  half  of  1961,  the  FHA  received  3,674 
applications  under  the  old   provisions. 
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In  the  aecoQd  hall  oX  the  year,  following 
paua«e  of  (be  19<1  Hou&log  Act,  more 
than  11.000  applifaUoiru  were  received. 
AltogAther.  from  the  pa«sa«e  of  the  1941 
act  through  May  1963  there  were  69,200 
(d)  (2>  applications,  compared  with  39.- 
300  for  ttie  nearly  7  preceding  years 
during  which  it  was  in  effect  From 
August  1954  through  June  1961.  25.400 
mortgages  totaling  $232.9  million  were 
insured,  and  from  July  1961  through 
May  1963.  38.000  mortgages  totaling  $395 
millioa  have  been  insured. 

Although  section  21Ud>(4>  has  been 
slower  In  starting  under  the  1961  pro- 
visions, builders  are  gradually  becoming 
aware  of  its  advantages  In  providing 
low -cost  multlfamily  housing.  No  mort- 
gages were  insured  under  this  section  be- 
fore the  1961  Housing  Act  became  law. 
Since  July  1961.  the  FHA  has  insured 
mortgages  totaling  $8J)  million  on  14 
(d>(4>  projects  with  1,117  units. 
Thirteen  applications  on  projects  with 
1.477  units  are  in  process  at  the  present 
time. 

Ooe  advantage  of  (d)  ^4)  financing  is 
that  the  mortgage  represents  a  percent- 
age of  esymated  replacement  cost  rather 
than  of  appraised  value  as  under  the 
regular  section  307  rental  housing  pro- 
gram of  FHA.  Generally  speaking,  bas- 
ing the  mortgage  on  replacement  cost 
rather  than  on  appraised  value  permits 
a  higher  mortgage  amount.  If  there  are 
disadvantages  of  location,  for  example, 
appraised  value  will  fall  below  replace- 
ment cost  and  the  mortgage  amount  will 
be  correspondingly  restricted.  Housing 
financing  under  *d)  (4)  does  not  have  to 
meet  the  locakloo  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 207.  It  must  be  located  in  a  market- 
able area  but  not  necessarily  in  an  ex- 
ceptionally desirable  area.  A  workable 
program  for  the  community  is  not  a  re- 
qiiirement,  nor  is  a  finding  of  economic 
soundness  required:  however,  cost  certi- 
fication provisions  apply.  The  housing 
can  be  built  in  an  urban  renewal  area 
or  elsewhere.  The  provisions  of  the  sec- 
tion are  especially  suitable  for  financing 
rehabilitation  of  multifamily  properties. 

This  section  fLUs  a  gap  between  urban 
renewal  housing  and  the  higher  rent 
housing  built  under  section  207.  The 
mortgage  limits  are  less  than  under  sec- 
tion 207  or  220,  but  are  higher  than  those 
established  tor  nonprofit  or  limited-divi- 
dend sponsorship  under  221(d>  (3> . 

Because  of  the  special  incentives  sec- 
tion 221  «d)  (4>  offers  and  because  of  the 
growing  interest  in  it,  I  recommend  that 
It  be  continued  for  another  2  years  as 
provided  in  House  Joint  Resolution  467. 

Mr.  TCNLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Issue  is 
presently  before  the  House  that  demands 
the  support  of  every  Representative  from 
every  district  in  the  Nation.  House  Joint 
Resolution  467,  a  bill  to  extend  the  bei\e- 
flts  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion 221  housing  program  until  1965.  la 
absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  provide  housing  for  our  low  and  mid- 
dle Income  citizens. 

For  many  years  the  "package  of  tools" 
offered  by  Congress  through  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  has  been  among 
the  most  popular  programs  offered  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  FHA  has  estab- 
lished itself  as  an  efiOcient  administrative 
agency  and  has  good  relations  with  both 


the  pubUe  and  the  business  community. 
Its  programs  have  helped  homeowner- 
ship  in  the  Dnited  States  to  reach  an  un- 
precedented level  of  62.5  percent  In  1961. 

All  FHA  pntgrams  have  been  designed. 
In  one  way  or  another,  to  encourage 
homeownership  by  citizens  who  would 
otheru'ise  be  forced  to  remain  renters  all 
their  lives.  Section  221  <d)  (^2*  and  sec- 
tion 221^d>v4>  are  exceptionally  good 
examples. 

Section  221  became  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tion Housing  Act  in  1954  when  Congress 
became  concerned  with  the  relocation  of 
families  from  urban  renewal  projects. 
These  families  were  largely  renters  and. 
for  the  most  part,  low  on  the  Income 
ladder.  Their  chances  of  homeowner- 
ship  were  dim  and  the  prospect  of  hav- 
ing to  move  to  another  slum  area  was 
ever  present.  Section  221  offered  a 
chance  for  many  of  those  unfortunate 
people  to  leave  their  old  environment 
and  reside  In  a  suitable  neighborhood 
either  as  renters  or  homeowners. 

In  1961  sweeping  revisions  were  made 
In  the  221  program  when  It  was  recog- 
nized that  it  could  be  employed  to  meet 
the  growing,  and  unmet,  need  for  low 
and  middle  income  housing  other  than 
relocation  housing.  Section  221(d)(2) 
dlfTers  from  other  FHA  programs  In  that 
tt  requires  a  lower  downpajinent.  In 
some  cases  has  a  longer  mortgage  term, 
and  enjoys  less  restrictive  minimum 
standards.  Section  221(d)  (4)  offers  en- 
couragement to  the  construction  of  low 
and  middle  Income  apartments  for  those 
who  need  time  to  save  for  future  home- 
ownership. 

Since  enactment  of  these  revisions  In 
the  221  program  In  1961  things  have 
moved  at  a  brisk  pace.  Under  the  (d)  (2) 
program  36.000  units  have  been  Insured 
and  62  projects  covering  7.500  rental 
units  have  been  Insured  under  the  (d)  (4) 
program. 

It  pleases  me  to  lend  my  support  to 
such  a  worthy  pro-am.  The  growing 
need  for  adequate  hotxslng  In  this  coun- 
try is  a  recognized  fact.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  In  the  area  of  low  and  mid- 
dle income  housing.  These  two  FHA 
programs,  the  extension  of  which  was 
reported  favorably  by  both  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  the  House 
Coomiittee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
deserve  to  be  extended  for  another  3 
years.  House  Joint  Resolution  467  will 
legalize  the  contmued  benefits  of  these 
two  vital  FHA  programs.  This  measure 
has  received  my  enthusiastic  support  and 
I  will  Continue  to  be  a  friend  of  such 
needed  legislation.  I  trust  that  my  fel- 
low Congressmen  will  rally  to  the  need 
In  sufficient  numbers  so  that  this  meas- 
ure can  pass  without  further  hesitation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
LMr.  PatmanJ  that  the  House  suspeiul 
the  rules  and  pass  the  Joint  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  467. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  < two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended,  and  the  Joint  res- 
olution was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  m^j 
have  the  privilege  of  extending  their  re- 
marks on  the  housing  resolution  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OP 
RETIRED  EIMPLOYEES  HEALTH 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H  R  3517>  to  amend  the  Retired  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  with 
respect  to  Government  contribution  for 
expenses  incurred  to  the  admtnlstratlon 
of  such  act. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  Uouje  o/ 
Represmtatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Conffrrss  as^rmbled.  That  section* 
4(b>  mul  9{C)  ot  Um  H«Ure<l  redarml  Sm- 
ployees  Health  BeneflU  Act  (74  SUt.  B50  &nd 
851;  S  use  308S(b)  and  S08S(c)  )  are  here- 
by repMUecL 

3k.  a.  8«cUoQ  B(a)  ot  txxch  Act  (74  SUt 
851.  6  UB.C.  3057(a) )  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  tiie  following  aentence: 
"In  addition,  the  Ooremment  shall  oontrlb- 
ut«  annually  and  there  shall  be  deposited 
In  the  Fund  amounts  for  payment  of  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Commlsalon  In  ad- 
ministering this  Act.** 

Sac.  3  Section  8ib)  of  such  Act  (74  SUt 
851;  5  use.  3057  (b) )  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Fund  shall  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  for  all  paymenu  oa 
account  of  the  health  beneQU  plan  nego- 
tiated under  section  S  of  this  Act.  for  pay- 
ment of  the  Oovemment's  contribution  pr>- 
vlded  for  by  secUon  6(a)  of  this  Act  to 
agencies  of  ths  Oovenunmxt  which  admin- 
ister a  retirement  system  for  clvllUn  sm- 
ployees  of  the  Oovernment.  and  for  payment 
of  expenses,  within  such  limitations  as  may 
be  sp«clfled  annually  In  appropriation  Arts, 
incurred  by  ihe  Commission  In  administering 
this  Act.-* 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  [Mr. 
UdallI. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bin. 
H.R.  3517.  will  probably  not  affect  the 
destiny  of  the  Nation,  but  It  Is  an  im- 
portant bin  to  415,000  retired  Federal 
employees.  Since  objection  was  made 
when  this  bill  was  placed  on  the  Consent 
Calendar,  I  think  perhaps  it  is  Important 
that  we  take  3  or  4  minutes  to  explain 
what  the  bill  Is  and  what  it  would  do. 

This  bill  is  based  on  a  recommendation 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  A  sim- 
ilar proposal  was  passed  out  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  87th  Congress.  It  was  not 
acted  upon  by  the  House  because  we  ran 


out  of  time  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
session. 

For  several  years  we  have  had  a  health 
benefits  program  for  active  Federal  em- 
ployees, including  those  in  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches.  These  em- 
ployees customarily  have  deducted  from 
their  pay  an  amount  which  is  matched 
by  the  Government,  and  they  receive 
certain  health  and  medical  benefits.  At 
the  time  this  legislation  was  enacted 
there  was  no  provision  for  those  who  had 
already  retired.  Today  there  are  some 
415,000  former  Federal  employees. 

Congress  passed  an  act  in  September 
I960  which  gave  medical  and  health  ben- 
efits to  employees  who  had  retired  after 
July  of  I960.  These  people  received  a 
Federal  annuity  and  from  their  pay  is 
token  each  month  $3  if  they  are  single, 
or  $6  for  a  family.  This  is  matched 
by  contributions  from  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
and  for  this  they  receive  these  benefits. 

In  this  little  bill  we  are  talking  only 
about  the  415,000  retired  Federal  em- 
ployees. We  are  not  talking  about  those 
who  hereafter  retire.  They  are  covered 
under  their  present  plan  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have  coverage. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  and  all  it  would 
accomplish  is  this:  It  would  remove 
from  the  existing  law  a  provision  which 
limits  the  portion  of  the  Oovemment's 
contribution  which  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  may  use  for  administra- 
tive expenses  for  this  act.  This  amount 
Is  now  limited  to  2  percent.  This  2-per- 
cent limit  would  be  eliminated  by  this 
bill.  I  should  4>ay  that  this  legislation 
was  reported  unanimously  from  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. I  know  of  no  Member  of  the 
House  who  Is  here  today  to  object  to 
it. 

The  2-p>ercent  limitation  formula  was 
first  applied  during  the  fiscal  year  1963. 
Our  committee  report  indicates  that 
the  amount  available  on  the  basis  of 
2  percent  of  the  Crovernment's  contribu- 
tion for  fiscal  1963  would  be  $282,000. 
This  was  based  on  2  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated Federal  contribution  of  $14,- 
118,000.  However,  the  actual  amount 
appropriated  for  Government  contribu- 
tions during  fiscal  1963  was  only  $12,- 
807,000,  rather  than  the  $14  million  re- 
quested. This  resulted  in  an  amount 
being  available  for  the  administration 
of  this  important  act  of  only  $256,000. 
This  $256,000  was  not  sufficient  for 
proper  administration.  The  actual  costs 
in  the  last  3  or  4  years  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: In  1961,  $412,000;  in  1962. 
$474,000;  In  fiscal  1963,  estimated. 
$393,000.  Thus  it  has  become  readily 
apparent  In  the  administration  of  this 
act  that  the  2-percent  formula  does  not 
give  enough  room  and  does  not  provide 
the  necessary  funds. 

Thus,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
a  serious  budgetary  problem  in  trying  to 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  we  have 
given  them.  A  way  was  found  out  of 
it.  a  temporary  way.  during  the  current 
fiscal  year.  The  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act  actually  authorized 
S375.000  and  appropriated  that  amount 
rather  than  the  $256,000  which  would 
have  been  available  under  the  2-percent 
limitation.     The    budget    proposal    for 


fiscal  year  1964  c8Jls  for  $392,000.  Thus 
we  have  provided  temporary  relief  In  the 
appropriation  acts  while  the  legislative 
provisions  governing  the  administration 
of  this  Retired  Federal  Employees' 
Health  Benefit  Act  has  a  2-percent  lim- 
itation. 

The  question  might  be  asked,  Why 
have  the  costs  of  administration  ex- 
ceeded the  2-p>ercent  formula  that  the 
Congress  thought  would  be  adequate 
when  the  act  was  passed?  Basically 
there  are  three  reasons. 

The  first  Is  that  participation  by  the 
annuitants  has  been  substantially  less 
than  was  expected.  The  House  and  the 
Congress  thought  that  perhaps  95  per- 
cent of  the  retired  Federal  employees 
would  take  advantage  of  this  fine  pro- 
gram. Actually  about  60  percent  have 
applied  and  are  participating.  Lower 
participation,  of  course,  means  a  corre- 
spondingly smaller  Goverimient  contri- 
bution and  a  corresp>ondlngly  smaller 
amount  available  for  administrative  pur- 
poses. 

Secondly,  dealing  with  these  older  re- 
tired people,  many  of  whom  are  unfamil- 
iar with  this  law,  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  benefits,  has  proven  to  be  more  costly 
than  was  expected;  especially  in  dealing 
with  thousands  of  elderly  people  on  a 
subject  that  is  new  to  them,  and  that  Is 
somewhat  complex,  has  required  a  great 
deal  of  corresF>ondence  and  additional 
staff  that  was  not  anticipated.  It  Is 
really  difficult  for  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  communicate  as  effectively 
with  these  people  as  with  active  Federal 
employees.  This  was  not  fully  antici- 
pated. 

The  third  reason  is  that  the  program 
Involves  a  closed  group  which  can  only 
decrease  with  the  passage  of  time.  This 
group  will  never  grow.  It  covers  just 
those  who  retired  prior  to  September 
1960.  and  as  deaths  occur  this  group  will 
gradually  be  reduced  until  the  whole  pro- 
gram Is  closed  out.  Yet  the  natural  de- 
crease tn  the  size  of  the  group  will  mean 
a  gradual  reduction  in  both  the  Gov- 
ernment contribution  and  the  adminis- 
trative costs.  But  the  characteristic  of 
this  group,  they  being  elderly  people,  is 
such  that  it  will  decrease  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  the  administrative  cost.  Thus 
the  committee  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  no  real  possibility  of 
the  administrative  costs  being  retained 
within  the  2-percent  limitation.  We  had 
a  patchwork  kind  of  correction  for  this 
situation  last  year,  but  the  only  perma- 
nent relief  is  to  pass  this  bill. 

You  might  sisk  what  will  happen  If 
we  defeat  this  bill  and  the  law  Is  not 
changed?  I  should  anticipate  some  kind 
of  temporary  relief  would  be  asked  for 
from  the  Independent  Offices  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  They  have 
been  very  cooperative.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]  has  helped  to 
work  out  a  plan  for  this  difficult  period. 
But  this  Is  a  program  that  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Congress  and  we 
should  not  put  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission or  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee In  a  position  of  having  to  adjust  a 
patchwork  formula  to  make  sure  that 
these  415,000  people  receive  the  bene- 
fits that  Congress  has  authorized. 


I  think  It  would  be  shortsighted  econ- 
omy to  defeat  this  blU.  It  would  only 
cost  $100,000  for  this  year  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  extra  cost  above 
the  2-percent  limitation  would  not  go 
much  beyond  that  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  would  emphasize  again  that  the  bill 
has  bipartisan  support,  that  it  came  out 
of  a  subcommittee  of  which  the  ranking 
minority  member  was  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Brothill].  It  was 
approved  in  the  full  committee.  I  know 
of  no  one  who  is  opposed  to  It  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  hope  that  this 
bill  will  receive  the  prompt  and  favor- 
able attention  of  the  House  today. 

Mr.  CORBETTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Brothill]. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  pointed  out  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall],  this  leg- 
islation was  approved  by  our  committee 
unanimously.  It  certainly  Is  not  con- 
troversial. This  bill,  H.R.  3517.  was  on 
the  Consent  Calendar  for  several  weeks 
but  an  objection  to  it  made  it  necessary 
to  call  it  up  under  suspension  of  the 
rules. 

Actually,  the  only  thing  that  the  bill 
does,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  to  elimi- 
nate an  awkward  administrative  pro- 
cedure. It  will  permit  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  exercise  some  dis- 
cretion In  appropriating  necessary  fimds 
to  administer  the  Retired  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act.  Back  m 
1960,  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  made,  I  believe,  a  major 
contribution  by  encouraging  business 
and  private  industry  generally  to  do 
something  to  help  solve  the  problem  of 
medical  and  hospital  care  for  our  elderly 
citizens.  In  1960  we  provided  that  all 
retired  Federal  employees  could  come 
under  the  Retired  Federal  EJmployees 
Health  Benefits  Act  which  was  similar 
to  a  measure  Congress  approved  for  ac- 
tive Federal  employees  in  1959.  When 
we  enacted  this  law  in  1959.  we  provided 
that  Federal  employees  who  retired  in 
the  future  could  continue  their  medical 
and  hospitalization  benefits.  But  we 
did  not  provide  for  those  who  had  re- 
tired in  previous  years.  So  we  came 
back  in  1960,  as  I  said,  and  enacted  a 
new  law  that  did  provide  for  all  retired 
Federal  employees  to  have  medical  and 
hospitalization  protection.  We  hope, 
or  at  least  this  Member  hopes,  that  this 
will  encourage  all  business  and  Industry 
to  provide  a  similar  type  of  program 
for  all  of  their  retired  employees  so  that 
no  blanket  Federal  aid  for  medical  care 
would  be  necessary  to  take  care  of  our 
senior  citizens. 

When  we  enacted  this  program  in  1960, 
we  estimated  that  the  administrative  ex- 
penses would  be  approximately  2  percent 
of  the  Government's  contribution.  That 
was  a  reasonable  estimate  and  an  accu- 
rate estimate  provided  as  large  a  nimiber 
of  retired  employees  participated  In  the 
program  as  we  estimated.  As  was 
pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona,  there  were  415.000  retired  Fed- 
eral employees  who  would  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  this  program.  On  the  basis 
of  a  90  percent  participation  by  retired 
Federal  employees  in  the  program,  the 
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Federal  annual  contribution  was  esti- 
mated to  be  approximat«ly  $21  mlHton. 
Certainly,  2  percent  of  that  oMitnbutkm 
would  amount  to  approximately  $420,000 
annually  which  was  the  cost  of  admin- 
istering: the  profrram  as  estimated  by  the 
Civil  Serrice  Commission  and  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. However,  we  were  mistaken  in  our 
estimate  because  we  found  that  only  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  those  retired 
employees  exercised  the  option  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  program.  So  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  remove  this 
2  percent  administrative  limitation  from 
the  Retired  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  and  to  permit  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  as  I  said  earlier 
in  my  remarks,  some  latitude  and  discre- 
tion in  appropriating  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose. At  the  present  time,  it  is  necessary 
to  include  a  corrective  provision  in  the 
appropriation  bill  each  tmie.  It  is  really 
an  awkward  situation.  In  a  sense  we  are 
Invalidating  an  act  of  Congress  in  doing 
what  we  are  doing  now.  In  this  legisla- 
tion we  are  asking  the  Congress  to  amend 
this  particular  provision  of  the  original 
act  so  that  we  can  have  a  much  more 
orderly  administrative  procedure.  This 
is  not  going  to  cost  a  nickel  more  in  the 
final  analysis.  In  fact,  the  actual  cost 
of  administering  the  program  is  going  to 
diminish  over  a  period  of  years  because 
this  act  only  applies  to  those  who  retired 
in  former  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  House  will 
overwhelmingly  approve  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sim- 
ply want  to  point  out  Lhat  the  two  gen- 
tlemen who  have  spoken  in  support  of 
this  bill  have  properly  explained  it. 
This  is  nothing  but  a  matter  of  bringing 
administrative  procedures  into  harmony 
with  the  actual  facts  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  the  gentle- 
man in  urging  that  this  bill  be  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJl. 
3517. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  m  favor  thereof )  the 
niles  were  suspended,  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

RETIREMENT   INEQUITY— ARCHI- 
TECT  OF  THE    CAPITOL 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
<H.R.  5377)  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  in  order  to  correct  an 
inequity  In  the  application  of  such  act 
to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  the 
employees  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  l(c»  o4  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act.  as  amended  (5  US.C.  2asi(c)).  la 
amended  by  tnaertlng  the  Architect  o(  the 
Capuol  and  tiie  employee*  of  the  Architect 
Ql  the  Capital,"  immediately  iollowlog  '  olB- 
ctui  duties,". 

(b)  Section  2(c)  of  such  Act,  a3  amended 
(5  use  W(d)).  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(other  than  the  Architect  of  the  Capttol 
aad  the   employees  of  the  Architect  at  the 


Oapltol)'*  tanmedlately   following   "oongree- 
aloDAl  Mnployee". 

(c)  Sectloa  2(d)  ot  soch  Act,  as  amended 
(5  I7.S.C.  23Sa(d)).  U  amended  by  Uuertlng 
",  except  as  provided  tinder  snbaectlon  (f)," 
Immediately  following  "temporary  congree- 
stonal  employee". 

(d)  Section  5|d)  of  such  Act.  a«  amended 
(5  use.  3265(d)).  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  or  any 
employee  under  the  office  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,". 

Sec  2  The  provisions  under  the  heading 
"Civn.  Servtci  Retirement  and  E>isabhjty 
Fund"  In  title  I  af  the  Independent  Offices 
ApproprlaUon  Act.  1959  (72  Stat.  1064;  Pub- 
lic Law  85—844),  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  beneflts  resulting  from  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  3  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  In  the  case 
of  employees  retired  or  otherwise  separated 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
The  rights  o(  such  persons  and  their  sur- 
vivors shall  continue  in  the  some  manner 
.xad  to  the  same  extent  as  If  such  amend- 
ments had  not  been  enacted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  CORBETT  Mr  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas   I  Mr.  BeckworthI. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recokd  and  include  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BECKWORTH.  Mr  Speaker.  HH 
5377  was  reported  unanimously  by  your 
Committet^  on  Post  OflQce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice and  should  be  enacted  to  correct  an 
inequity  In  the  law  which  adversely  af- 
fects the  civil  service  retirement  rights 
of  employees  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol. 

The  employees  covered  by  the  blU  are 
in  every  sense  congressional  employees. 
The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  has  been  de- 
fined by  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States.  In  sereral  decisions,  to  be 
an  officer  of  the  Congress,  and  the  Office 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  likewise 
has  been  defined  to  be  a  part  of  the  leg- 
islative establishment.  All  of  the  duties 
EUid  responsibilities  of  the  Architect  and 
of  employees  of  his  Ofllce  are  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  Congress 


The  congress  in  1954,  recognizing  the 
unique  conditions  of  congressional  em. 
ployment,  enacted  leglslaUon  to  provide 
a  carefully  planned  and  practical  retire- 
ment program  for  congressional  employ- 
ees. The  same  unique  conditions  apply 
to  employment  in  the  Office  of  the  Arcbi- 
tect  of  the  Capitol.  Like  other  congres- 
sional employees,  neither  the  Architect 
has  nor  do  his  employees  have  civil  serv- 
ice  or  other  protective  status.  Yet 
neither  the  Architect  was  nor  his  em- 
ployees  were  included  in  the  congres- 
sional employees'  retirement  program 
enacted  in  1954. 

As  a  result,  although  they  are  truly 
congressional  employees  and  direct  all  of 
their  working  time  and  energy  to  serving 
the  Congress,  their  retirement  benefits 
are  considerably  inferior  to  those  of  their 
fellow  congressional  employees.  The 
omission  of  these  congressional  em- 
ployees from  the  congressional  em- 
ployees' retirement  program  apparently 
was  due  to  an  oversight.  There  is  no 
record  of  any  consideration  being  given 
to  them  when  the  1954  legislation  wu 
being  developed  and  approved.  Possibly 
a  contributing  circumstance  to  their 
omission  from  the  program  is  the  fact 
that  their  salaries  are  the  same  as  those 
under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  an 
act  which  applies  generally  to  executive 
branch  employees.  However,  that  is 
merely  a  matter  of  administrative  con- 
venience and  in  no  way  alters  the  staUu 
of  the  Architect  and  his  employees  a£ 
congressional  employees. 

This  legislation  extends  no  civil  .serv- 
ice retirement  rights  to  anyone  not  al- 
ready entitled  to  retirement  rights.  It 
simply  alters  such  rights  for  the  em- 
ployees covered  to  make  them  equal  to 
rlKhts  now  available  to  other  congres- 
sional employees.  The  bill  can  affect  no 
more  than  1.175  Individuals.  In  fact, 
since  the  retirement  act  already  pro- 
vides for  the  Architect  to  exclude  em- 
ployees whose  tenure  Is  temporary  or  of 
imcertain  duration,  and  also  requires  a 
minimum  of  5  years  of  congressional 
service  to  qualify  for  any  benefits  under 
the  congressional  employees'  program,  tt 
is  very  probable  that  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals covered  will  be  substantially  less 
than  1.175  Over  two-thirds  of  the  1.176 
employees  are  specifically  subject  by 
statute  to  congressional  committee  or 
congreasional  commission  control  under 
present  law 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  very  worthy  legis- 
lation and  I  hope  it  will  receive  the 
prompt  approval  of  the  House. 


Pofiliona  under  the  Archtircl  <>/  the  Capitol 
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"7rZ'tU'of^JTfH7'\rL7eT:rZ    SfluT^""^''  ""  °^^^'  to  their  being    ^  Columbia  to  participate  in  a  health 

CapitiU  engaged  in  structural  a7%d  meehan.  "^-^i^ucu-  benefits  plan  established  pursuant  to 
ical  care  of  the  Capitol  Building  and  -i^nterestingly  enough,  some  employees  such  act  and  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
Grounds.  Senate  and  House  Offloe  tmild-  ^^  ^"^  Architect  of  the  Capitol  are  al-  ployees's  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
ings,  Capitol  Power  Plant,  Library  of  Con-     ready  under  this  legislative  retirement     1954  so  as  to  extend  insurance  coveracp 

great  buildings,  1/-S.  Supreme  Court  build-      system.  ^q  g^^jj  teachers 

ing.  and  legislative  garage  As  a  result  of  the  ruling  of  the  Comp-         The  Clerk  read  as  follows- 

^-r.crhVTlnd^rare«-.r:        82     l'^i\TZ'VT:ir^nl'i!lT:i-         seu  enacted  by  the  senate  and  House 

'^'-'T'  ^r,rt^T^c?ortorr T^  "^^  mcluded^^  Plrha'ps  Se"?et^nVhy     AL^^Z'TP^^^'res    IsL^Td'  ^Tj^ 

S^bu idTnTHouS^'c^  e  build*!  ^"   employees    of   the    Architect   of   the      tion  3(a)   of  th7 FederTSJ?ioVe«  He^h 

S^'^LiCyrf  ConTes?buiidin^.  Capitol  have  not  been  included  is  the     ?^««^/f^  °^  1959  (73  Stat.  710;  5  u.s.C. 

(id  U.S  Supreme  Court  building):  result  of  confusion,  since  they  are  paid      3002(a))    is   amended   by   striking   out   the 

Opermtors,  mechanics,  helpers 12      l^i^der    civil    service    Classification    Act     {f"°°  ^'^  ^he  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 

Air  rndltlonlng-^peratlon  and  main-  salary  scales.  nrwrh!^  ^M°^°^^.^ ''  "  f'°'''^'  "n^* 
teaance:  Engineers  and  mechanics..          62           There  is  a  chart  on  page  5  of  the  report      S^u^tlofof  thfoistTlKf  SLlI^bS^h  °' 

Structural  wire  of  buildings  and  oper-  which  shows  the  difference  between  the      salary  is  established  by  secUon  1  of  111^01^ 

aUon  of  miscellaneous  equipment:  present  retirement  benefits  of  employees      trlct   of   ColumbU   Teachers'   Salary   y^t  ^ 

Maintenance  mechanics  and  helpers  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  which  is      1955    (69   Stat.   521),   as   amended    (sw    31- 

iSn^^h^^t'-m^rworrer h4T-  ^^^  ^^^   ^   '^^'^  ^   the   regular   civS      ^fOl    D.C.  Code,   1961   edition),  shaff^  „- 

K  r^  at^nd^nS  pu^'JldTe^  service  and  the  proposed  benefits  which     tla^  °J^3ervrn.^^d  °/  't^*  ""*  "^"^  ""'^^ 

.yftem    operators,    subway    opera-  are  identical  to  the  retirement  benefits     2eS  i  suS  2Lher  hl.^^^ 

t-'-  ------ -. ^^    now  enjoyed  by  other  legislative   em-     STs^uc^lTdrarerS^  or^'SiTSTg 

Elevator»-malntensnce    and    repair:  ployees.                                                                          not  less  than  two  school  yeare^        u>taung 

Mechanics  and  helpers 29  We  are  preventing  any  windfaU  under         Sec.  2.  Section  2(a)  of  the  Federal  EmDlov- 

Eevators -Operation:  Elevator  opera-  this   act.      Those    working   part-time    or      ees'  Group  Life   Insurance   Act  of   1954    (68 

tors  . ;---;-: 1*^  more  or  less  temporarily  will  not  receive     Stat.  736),  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2091(a) ),  is 

vZl^rTZ-nme"       ^^"^^^^"^         „„,  the  benefits  proposed  by  this  legislation     IZ'^H"^  ""7  "^'f'"^  °"*  ^""^  "^''"^  *^  ^^* 

Laborers,  full  time       201  because    we    require    that    they    be    em-     f°f  "'^'•^o' "^^  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 

Charwomen,    part-time 30O  pjoypes  of  the  Office  of  the  Arrh^rf^f      ^""O'^^K-*  "^^  »n  no  event  shall  any  teacher 

Capitol    Orounds^-Care    and    Malnte-  t^o  rvfr^n^w       c                u   r  ^Cfi^tect  of      m  the  employ  of  the  Boerd  of  EducaUon  of 

nance:  Gardeners  and  laborers 49  ^"^  t-apitol  for  5  years  before  they  can      the    District  of    Columbia,   whose   salary    is 

Legislative    garage— care    and    opera-  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill.            estabUshed  by  section  1  of  the  DlsUlct  of  Co- 

tlou;  Superintendent  and  helpers..           7  This  legislation  merely  seeks  to  elimi-      lumbla  Teachers' Salary  Act  of  1955  (69  Stat. 

House  garage  (Old  building) — care  and  "ate    an    inequity    where    one    group    of      521),  as  amended    (sec.   31-1501,  D.C.  Code, 

operation:  Superintendent  and  help-  employees  W£is  treated  one  way  and  an-      ^961  edition) .  be  excluded  on  the  basis  of  the 

era 10  other  group  another  way.     The  cost  is     ^^^  *^**  ^^^  teacher  is  serving  under  a 

Professional,  administrative,  and  office  estimated  to  be  aODroximatelv  A?1S  nnn       J;«°Porary  appointment  if  such  teacher  has 

force:  Architect,  engineers,  admlnls-  which  is  a  moderate  cnTtrTtAvtV^rc/^f      '^^  ^  employed  by  such  Board  for  a  period 

tratlve  and   clerical   assistants,   and  ThK  VnPnnif^    ft?  v.^     f^          ,         ^?^      "^  ^'°^^  U^tAling  not  less  than  two  Khool 

miscellaneous no  ^his  inequity,  the  very  serious  Ineqmty     years." 

"■" that   has  existed  over  the  years.     This         Sex:.  3.  This  Act  shall   take   effect  on  the 

March  1963,  total  employees.        1  175  legislation  would  correct  the  inequity  and     ^^^^  ^^y  o^  ^^^  fi^st  month  which  begins  not 

\j(r  rTivtxiTrT^     xf     c.       ,  ^  ^°P^  °^  colleagues  will  join  in  over-     '^^'"  ^^*"  *^«  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of 

"r"  bZ^^'  <Mr.  b«ovhz^Y  "'S/S^"^.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield    ■n^'Sed?^^*^      '^    "   """''    <"=■ 

Mr^    BKOYHILL     of     Virginia.     Mr.  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen-         Mr    rr>RRTn-r      x*.    o^„  1, 

?Sf  [mV^?/''"^ '^^'r ^^"^^ '^°°^  tleman   from   New   Jersey    iSr^!!"-     m^d  a^3          ^-  ^Peaker.  I  de- 

Texas  [Mr.  BeckworthI.  in  support  of  hauser]                                                                  ntv.    onrT^ 

this  legislation,  H.R.  5377.    As  he  pointed  Mr.  WALLHAUSER.     Mr  Speaker  as     «^h  ^^P^'    ?^^^°"^ '^''•'^*^^"' * 

out.  this  was  approved  by  a  unaSmous  a    member    of    the    subco^^    k^     "^^  *^^  ^  considered  as  ordered. 

vote  of  the  committee.  pointed  to  consider  this  legislation.  I  joUi         ^r^ZT^^^^^I^^^'l'      . 

In  substance  the  bill  brings  all  of  the  *'lth  my  coUeagues  in  support  of  It     It         *fr    MtjRRAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
employees  of  the  Office  of  the  Architect  has    been    thoroughly    explained     and      ^        r^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  the  gentle- 
of  the  Capitol  under  the  same  retirement  therefore,  further  explanation  is  linnec-     °^*"  "°"^  ^^^  Jersey  LMr.  Danhls]. 
system  that  all  other  employees  of  the  essary.                                                                    Mr.    DANIELS.    Mr.    Speaker,    H.R.. 
legislative  branch  of  the  Grovernment  now  The  full  committee  agreed  that  this     ^^^'^  ^  ^^®  result  of  an  official  adminis- 
enjoy.     in  fact,  two-thirds  of  the  em-  ^^^^  would  correct  an  inequity.                    tration  request  that  was  submitted  to  the 
ployees  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  ^  hope  the  House  will  pass  It  over-     ^Jongress  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
already  are  subject  to  congressional  com-  whelmingly.                                                       o^  the  District  of  Columbia.    I  was  prlvi- 
mittee  or  congressional  commission  con-  The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on     ^^    ^    ^^^    °°    the    subcommittee 
trol  under  present  law  and,  therefore  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten-     '^hlch  held  hearings  on  the  measure  at 
they  should  be  treated  the  same  as  all  nessee    [Mr.   Murray]    that   the  House     '^hich  favorable  testimony  was  received 
other  legislative  employees.  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H  R      ^'"°™  the  government  of  the  District  of 
There  are    approximately    1  175    em-  ^^'^'^-                                                                 Columbia  and  from  representaUves  of 
ployees  who  would  be  brought  under  the  The  question  was  taken;   and    (two-     the  District  of  Columbia  Education  Asso- 
congressional  employees  retirement  sys-  thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)      ^^tion  and  the  American  Federation  of 
tem  as  a  result  of  this  act     The  Comp-  the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was     Teachers.    There  was  no  adverse  testi- 
troller    General    has    ruled    that    the  Passed.                                                               mony  received  from  any  source  and  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  all  of  its  em-  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on     ^i^.  J^'^  ^^o^ted  by  a  unanimous  vote 
ployees  are  employees  of  the  legislative  the  table.                                                           °t  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Corn- 
branch  of  the  Government.    They  have                         ^i^^' , 

no  connection  whatsoever  with  civil  HEALTH  AND  LIFE  INSURANCF  ritn  This  legislation  will  correct  a  very  in- 
service  insofar  as  civil  service  status  and  ^"TS  FOR  DISTmCT^POl  im"  ^'^^^J'^f  "tuation  that  now  exists  with 
job  security  protection  is  concerned  I  iiA  te^^hfr?  COLUM-  regard  to  schoolteachers  employed  by 
believe  the  reason  the  employees  of  the  f  TEACHERS  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  were  not  in  ^'*-  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  of  Columbia  who  are  serving  under  so- 
cluded  in  the  oresent  ^t  JhL  iV  IT.  ^°  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  called  temporary  appointments,  Enact- 
approved  by  the  SrV^inTQ^TJo  J^  '?-^-  ^^^^'  ^  ""^"'^  ^^  ^^^^"^  ^m-  ment  of  this  legislation  will  permit  these 
rSult  of  an  overS^M  Nn  .i?  ^  ^^^^^^^  "^^^^^  ^""^^^  ^^^  °^  ^^^^  ^  ^  temporary  teachers,  if  their  service  ag- 
that  they  be  TnoindiH  L  ^  suggested  to  authorize  certain  teachers  employed  gregates  2  or  more  school  years,  to  el^t 
ca-^7                      ""^  °"'  ^""^  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District    coverage  under  the  Federal  employ^ 
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health  benefits  program  and  the  Federal 
employees  group  life  Insurance  program. 
They  are  now  excluded  from  both  of 
these  programs  by  reason  of  their  so- 
called  temporary  status. 

Of  the  nearly  5.000  full-time  school- 
teachers employed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  school  system,  approxi- 
mately 1.700  have  temporary  status. 
These  temporary  teachers  are  employed 
on  a  yearly  basis — their  appointments  by 
law  cannot  extend  beyond  June  30  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  appointed — and  the 
appointments  are  renewable  each  year 
and  they  may  also  be  terminated  at  any 
time  with  or  without  reason.  Generally 
these  teachers  are  serving  in  a  so-called 
temporary  status  either  because  they 
may  fail  to  meet  one  or  more  of  the  de- 
tailed technical  requirements  and,  there- 
fore, have  not  taken  the  necessary  qual- 
ifying examinations,  or  because  they  do 
not  expect  to  remain  long  in  service  and 
so  do  not  wish  to  attain  permanent 
status.  In  addition,  there  are  a  number 
of  teachers  who  must  be  employed  on  a 
tempwrary  basis  to  fill  temporary  posi- 
tions and  to  replace  permanent  teachers 
whose  job  rights  must  be  protected  while 
they  are  on  leaves  of  absence. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  all  tem- 
porary teachers  must  meet  certain  mini- 
mum qualifications  such  as  possessing  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  col- 
lege or  university;  being  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States;  and  being  of  good  moral 
character.  However,  some  of  these 
teachers  may  lack  a  technical  require- 
ment for  appointment  on  a  permanent 
basis  such  as  not  possessing  credit  in 
college  work  closely  related  to  the  sub- 
ject field  in  which  they  teach,  not  p>os- 
sessing  the  master's  degree  that  is  re- 
qtiired  for  teaching  in  senior  high  school, 
or  not  meeting  the  age  requirements. 
For  example,  many  fine  teachers  are  em- 
ployed in  a  temporary  status  because 
they  are  above  the  50-year  age  limit  for 
appointment  on  a  permanent  basis. 
These,  generally,  are  the  teachers  who 
have  returned  to  the  profession  in  later 
years,  after  having  raised  families. 

The  temporary  schoolteacher  is  most 
definitely  an  important  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  school  system.  Of  the 
approximately  1.700  temporary  teachers 
now  employed.  700  have  served  for  2  or 
more  years.  270  have  more  than  5  years  of 
service,  and  some  have  taught  for  15  and 
20  years.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  and 
Group  Life  Insurance  Acts  and  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
issued  pursuant  thereto,  employees  serv- 
ing under  appointments  limited  to  1  year 
or  less  are  excluded  from  participating 
in  these  two  programs.  Temporary 
schoolteachers  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, therefore,  because  of  the  nature 
of  their  yearly  appointments  and  even 
though  many  have  served  and  dedicated 
a  number  of  years  of  their  lives  to  the 
public  school  system  are  precluded  from 
enjoying  these  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  H.R.  5932 
will  correct  this  most  inequitable  situa- 
tion. It  amends  both  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  and 
the  Federal  Employees  Group  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  1954  to  provide  that  no 


teacher  in  the  employ  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  District  of  Colimibla 
serving  under  a  temporary  appointment 
shall  be  excluded  if  such  teacher  has 
been  so  employed  for  a  period  or  periods 
totaling  not  less  than  2  school  years. 

The  cost  of  this  legislation  is  very 
nominal.  It  is  estimated  that  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Government  would  be  approximately 
$39,000  a  year  which  would  be  absorbed 
from  regular  appropriations  in  the  nor- 
mal course  of  operations 

Mr  Speaker,  in  the  interest  of  fair- 
ness and  equity,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  most  worthwhile  legislation. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  Mr. 
Speaker,  again  I  am  happy  to  state  that 
I  am  supporting  legislation  which  was 
approved  unanimously  by  the  Post  OflBce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  It  cer- 
tainly indicates  we  have  a  very  harmoni- 
ous committee.  Unfortunately  we  do 
have  some  legislation  which  is  considered 
by  that  committee  that  is  not  quite  as 
noncontroversial  as  the  legislation  we 
have  here  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules 
today 

This  bill,  H  R.  5932.  Mr  Speaker,  pro- 
vides an  amendment  to  the  Health  Bene- 
fits Act  of  1959  and  the  Group  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  1954  to  provide  health  and 
life  insurance  benefits  for  certain  teach- 
ers in  Washington.  D.C  At  the  time  the 
Congress  approved  and  passed  those  acts 
we  provided  that  the  benefits  would  ex- 
tend only  to  those  Federal  employees  who 
had  appointments  of  a  year  or  more.  We 
found  that  this  excluded  approximately 
one-third  of  the  schoolteachers  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  the  benefits 
of  either  the  life  insurance  or  health  in- 
surance acts.  There  are  1,700  of  these 
5,000  schoolteachers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  fall  into  the  classification 
of  temporary  appointees.  They  can  only 
be  appointed  on  a  school  year  to  school 
year  basis.  I  think  they  are  appointed 
for  the  term  to  start  in  September  and 
end  in  June  of  each  year  and.  because 
of  certain  technical  reasons  they  carmot 
obtain  a  permanent  appointment.  Those 
technical  reasons  fall  Into  many  cate- 
gories. In  the  first  place,  they  have  to 
have  a  masters  degree  to  teach  in  senior 
high  schools.  They  may  lack  certain 
college  credits  along  the  lines  of  the  sub- 
ject that  they  are  teaching.  They  might 
be  over  50  years  of  age.  They  might  not 
be  able  to  pass  an  examination,  but  yet 
they  are  good,  sound,  qualified  teachers 
and  have  been  teaching  in  the  school  sys- 
tem for  a  number  of  years.  As  pointed 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
over  700  of  these  teachers  have  been 
teaching  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
school  system  for  more  than  2  years. 

They  must  have  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
order  to  teach.  They  must  be  of  good 
moral  character.  They  must  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  So  these  are  good 
teachers.  But  because  of  certain  tech- 
nical reasons  they  are  not  able  to  receive 
an  appointment  on  a  permanent  basis 
and  must  be  appointed  on  a  year-to-year 
basis. 

All  this  legislation  does  is  to  amend 
the  acts  of  1954  and  1959  to  permit 
teachers  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
School  System  whose  service  aggregates 


more  than  2  school  years  to  qualify  fnr 
health  benefits  and  life  insuranri 
benefits.  ^ 

The  cost  Is  very  nominal.  It  ig  ^u 
mated  to  cost  approximately  $38  ooo  * 
year.  It  has  the  support  of  all  segments 
of  the  District  A  Columbia  Government 
A,?ain.  as  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  ther"  was  no  opposition 
whatsoever  to  the  legislation  when  we 
conducted  hearings  on  the  bill  a  few 
weeks  ago.  This  will  not  affect  the  part 
time  employees,  the  so-called  substitute 
teachers  We  will  still  carry  out  the  act 
as  originally  intended,  that  persons  must 
be  on  a  somewhat  permanent  basis  be- 
fore they  can  qualify  for  the  health  and 
life  insurance  benefits. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  approve  this 
legislation  overwhelmingly. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is,  wiU 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R  5932? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  I  would  like  to  apologize  to  those 
Members  who  feel  that  they  have  been 
unduly  inconvenienced  by  my  actions  of 
the  past  few  days,  in  objecting  to  certain 
unanimous-consent  requests  in  connec- 
tion with  extensions  of  their  remarks  in 
the  body  and  Appendix  of  the  daily  Rec- 
ord where  such  extensions  involved  the 
inclusion  of  extraneous  material. 

I  want  to  reemphasize  at  this  point, 
however,  that  nothing  that  I  have  done 
has  had  the  effect  of  limiting  any  Mem- 
ber in  the  extension  of  his  own  remarks 
in  any  manner  whatsoever,  and  there  has 
been  neither  any  intention  nor  the  effect 
of  limiting  debate  or  limiting  the  space 
in  the  Record  which  might  be  utilized  for 
the  expression  of  the  personal  opinions 
of  any  Member.  Particularly  would  I 
emphasize  the  fact  that  this  action  in 
objecting  to  the  extension  of  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial, in  more  than  one  instance  on 
any  single  legislative  day,  and  in  object- 
ing to  the  inclusion  of  extraneous  mate- 
rial in  the  body  of  the  Record,  was  not 
motivated  by  any  vindictiveness  on  my 
part.  Inasmuch  as  no  other  p>erson  was 
responsible,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  my  action.  I  want  it  understood  that 
I.  and  I  alone,  accept  any  and  all  re- 
sponsibility for  any  inconvenience  that 
was  occasioned  by  this  action. 

I  hope  that  I  have  pointed  up  not  only 
what  I  consider  to  be  an  abuse  of  a  priv- 
ilege that  Is  available  to  all  Members, 
only  through  unanimous  consent,  but 
that  I  have  called  attention  to  an  ex- 
travagant practice  that  is  costing  the 
taxpayers  of   this  Nation  hundreds  of 
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thousands  of  dollars  each  year,  and  have 
also  pointed  out  how  a  lax  interpretation 
and  enforcement  of  the  niles  of  the 
House  can  result  In  an  unnecessarily 
large  expenditure  of  funds.  In  the  ex- 
tension of  these  remarks  I  will  point  out 
how  I  believe  the  laws  and  rules  for  pub- 
lication of  the  Congressional  Record  are 
not  being  enforced.  Because  reprints  of 
these  laws  and  rules  are  readily  available 
from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  I 
will  not  ask  for  permission  to  have  them 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record, 
though  from  time  to  time  excerpts  from 
them  are  printed  as  filler  material  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  say  at  this  time 
that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  continue 
with  this  solo  crusade  to  bring  some 
semblance  of  reasonableness  in  the  print- 
ing of  the  Congressional  Record,  which, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  supposed  to  be  as 
far  as  practicable  a  verbatim  account 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  two  Chambers 
of  the  Congress.  I  recognize  that  the 
rules  of  the  House  supersede  the  course 
of  conduct  in  the  allowances  now  taken 
to  depart  from  this  original  design,  and 
for  that  reason  I  believe  that  there  should 
be  rules  In  the  form  of  guidelines  to 
assist  Members  in  conforming  to  a  rea- 
sonable practice.  At  this  time  we  do  not 
have  such  rules,  and  while  in  the  past 
Speakers  of  the  House  have  enunciated 
certain  practices  which  would  be  ob- 
served and  which  have  been  observed 
in  the  absence  of  unwritten  rules,  it  has 
been  some  time  since  this  House  has  had 
the  benefit  of  such  guidelines. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  outset 
of  this  short  campaign  I  Issued  a  call 
for  volunteers  to  assist  me.    I  have  re- 
ceived encouragement  from  many  Mem- 
bers who  have  stated  privately,  and  I 
might  add  rather  quietly,  that  they  con- 
sider that  I  have  been  performing  a  mer- 
itorious service;  many  say  they  believe 
there  should  be  limitations,  and  I  have 
found  no  one  who  is  willing  to  defend 
the  practice  of  permitting  unrestricted 
use  of  either  the  body  or  the  Appendix 
of  the  dally  Record  for  the  inclusion  of 
extraneous  material,  when  such  use  by 
any   one   Member   exceeds    more   than 
$25,000  for  any  one  session,  more  than 
the  salary  of  any  Member.    But,  I  must 
admit  that  my  call  for  volunteers  who 
were  willing  to  stick  their  neck  out,  fell 
on  deaf  ears.    In  this  Instance,  at  least. 
no  (Hie  seems  willing  to  give  even  lip- 
service  to  economy.     While  I  am  not 
promising  to  completely  abandon  my  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  some  semblance  of 
reasonableness,  which  would  result  in  the 
savings  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, let  us  say  for  the  time  being,  I  have 
accepted   a  self-imposed   suspend   fire, 
which  I  reserve  the  right  to  relmpose  if 
and  when  the  abuses  appear  to  reach  the 
proportions  that  have  been  indicated  in 
the  past.    I  will  continue  to  endeavor  to 
seek  relief  through  committees  of  this 
House,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing, 
and  continue  to  seek  the  cooperation  of 
the  Speaker  and  individual  Members  of 
this  body. 

By  studying  the  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred in  practices  in  conection  with  the 
granting  of  unanimous  consent  requests 
lor  extensions  both  in  the  body  and  in 
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the  Appendix  of  the  daily  Record,  there 
has  developed   a  tendency  to  approve 
unanimous  consent  requests,  the  exact 
nature  of  which  are  not  revealed  to  other 
Members  of  the  House,  or  even  to  the 
Speaker,    "nie  use  of  the  word  "extrane- 
ous" material  can  cover  a  wide  variety  of 
material.    For  instance,  the  practice  has 
grown  up  whereas  it  has  become  an  ac- 
cepted procedure  for  a  Member  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  be  permitted 
to  address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  to  include 
extraneous  material,  and  when  there  is 
no  objection  and  the  request  is  approved, 
the  Member  then  yields  back  the  balance 
of  his  time  without  making  any  state- 
ment on  the  fioor,  and  without  Indicat- 
ing either  the  subject  that  he  proposes  to 
discuss  in  his  1  minute  speech,  or  the 
nature  of  the  extraneous  material  that  is 
to  be  offered.     On   the  following  day 
other  Members  read  In  the  Record  a  long 
dissertation,    often    on    a   controversial 
subject,  accompanied  by  newspaper  arti- 
cles,    editorials,     or     sometimes     even 
speeches  by  controversial  figures  who  are 
not  Members  of  Congress,  yet  whose  re- 
marks have  been  given  the  same  status 
as  if  they  were  uttered  by  responsible 
Members  of  this  body.    I  say  that  this  Is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
law.    It  would  seem  to  me  that  when  a 
Member  requests  permission  to  address 
the  House  he  should  at  least  indicate  the 
subject  on  which  he  proposes  to  speak 
even  if  he  elects  to  remain  silent.    Also, 
I  would  think  that  other  Members  are 
entitled  to  know  the  nature  of  the  extra- 
neous material  that  he  seeks  to  Include. 
Some  years  ago  when  a  Member  made 
such  a  request,  he  Indicated  that  he  de- 
sired to  include  an  article  from  a  specific 
publication  dealing  with  a  specific  sub- 
ject; or  that  he  wished  to  Include  a  reso- 
lution from  a  specified  organization,  sup- 
porting or  opposing  a  specific  Issue  that 
was  being  considered  In  the  Congress. 
Many  Members  with  whom  I  have  talked 
think  It  might  be  weU  to  reestablish  these 
customs  of  the  past.    Certainly,  there 
should  be  a  little  argimient  against  re- 
quiring that  a  Member  be  on  the  floor 
and  make  his  own  requests,  rather  than 
have  them  all  lumped  in  one  wholesale 
package  at  the  end  of  the  day,  when  no 
one  has  any  idea  about  what  subject  any 
Member  wishes  to  extend  his  remarks. 
It  Is  possible  that  some  other  Member 
might  want  to  respond  at  the  time  an 
original  statement  is  made  rather  than 
to  wait  over  a  weekend. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  law 
which  gives  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  control  over  the  Congressional 
Record : 

Title  44,  section  181.  Congrbssiokai,  Rec- 
ord; arrangement,  style,  content,  and  In- 
dexes.— The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
shall  have  control  of  the  arrangement  and 
style  of  the  Congressional  Record,  and 
while  providing  that  It  shall  be  substantially 
a  verbatim  report  of  proceedings  shall  take 
all  needed  action  for  the  reduction  of  un- 
necessary bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the 
publication  of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sesslona  of 
Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof.  (Jan 
12,  1895,  ch.  23,  sec.  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 

As  stated  earlier,  I  will  not  burden 
the  Record  with  printing  the  rules  of 


the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  but 
would  recommend  to  all  Members  a  read- 
ing of  the  same.  I  would  point  out, 
however,  one  rule  that  appears  to  have 
been  violated  on  many  occasions: 

10(a).  Appendix  to  DaUy  Rbco»d. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1)  a 
speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2) 
a  newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (S) 
any  other  matter  not  germane  to  the  pro- 
ceedings, the  same  shall  be  publlahed  in  the 
Appendix.  This  rule  shall  not  appUy  to 
quotations  which  form  part  of  a  speech  of 
a  Member  or  to  an  authorized  extension  of 
his  own  remarks:  Providing,  That  no  ad- 
dress, speech,  or  article  delivered  or  released 
subsequently  to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of 
a  session  of  Congress  may  be  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 

We  all  are  familiar,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  fact  that  there  are 
certain  space  limitations.  In  connection 
\vith  rule  11,  which  states  that: 

No  extraneous  matter  In  excess  of  two 
pages  in  any  one  Instance  may  be  printed 
In  the  Congressional  Rbcoro  by  a  member 
under  leave  to  print  or  to  extend  his  re- 
marks unless  the  manuscript  Is  accompanied 
by  an  estimate  In  writing  from  the  Public 
Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of  publishing 
the  same,  etc. 

During  the  time  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  I  cannot  recall  a 
single  instance  when  objection  was  made 
to  such  a  request,  notwithstanding  the 
cost,  which  quite  frankly.  In  many  in- 
stances, has  exceeded  what  I  would  In- 
terpret as  a  reasonable  request. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  propose 
a  limitation  on  the  use  of  the  Record 
for  the  extension  of  extraneous  material, 
which  while  it  might  appear  to  be  more 
generous  than  some  Members  might  feel 
would  be  justifiable  under  the  terms  of  a 
rule  or  reasonableness,  nevertheless. 
would  in  my  opinion,  result  in  great  sav- 
ings to  the  taxpayers.  I  would  propose 
that  each  individual  Member  be  limited 
to  an  average  of  not  more  than  2  pages 
of  extraneous  material  during  each  week 
that  Congress  is  in  session,  but  not  re- 
quire that  this  limitation  be  imposed  on 
a  weekly  basis,  but  over  the  entire  ses- 
sion. Figuring  a  session  of  42  weeks, 
this  would  amount  to  a  total  of  84  pages 
that  could  be  used  during  the  session. 
which  would  limit  the  cost  to  be  incurred 
by  any  one  Member  to  not  more  than 
$7,560.  I  doubt  if  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  Members  would  use  tliis  entire 
amount,  for  the  Rbcosd  indicates  that 
the  large  percentage  of  the  Members  use 
this  privilege  only  on  rare  occasions,  and 
use  some  discretion  and  selectivity  in 
requesting  the  publication  of  extraneous 
material.  I  believe  such  a  rule  would  not 
impose  an  undue  or  vinreasonable  hard- 
ship or  inconvenience  on  many  Members, 
and  would  certainly  result  in  the  savings 
of  a  great  amount  of  money,  not  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  it  would  serve  to  make 
the  Record  more  nearly  an  accurate  re- 
cording of  the  proceedings. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  Members  will 
realize  that  I  have  attempted  to  be  ob- 
jective in  my  thinking,  rather  than 
merely  acting  in  the  role  of  an  objector, 
who  seeks  to  impose  his  personal  views, 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  which  do 
permit  the  action  which  I  have  taken.    I 
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have  not  relished  this  role.  It  has  not 
been  easy.  Again  may  I  say  there  has 
been  no  spirit  of  vindictiveness  on  my 
part.  I  have  attempted  to  be  both  fair 
and  consistent.  I  am  constrained  to  be- 
lieve that  a  majority  are  sympathetic 
to  the  purpose  I  have  been  attempting  to 
attain,  although  I  realize  there  are  many 
who  resent  the  maruier  in  which  I  have 
proceeded.  I  have  pointed  out  the  prob- 
lem ;  I  have  suggested  one  of  many  solu- 
tions ;  I  am  ready  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  majority. 


TO  ESTABLISH  JUSTICE.  INSURE 
DOMESTIC  TRANQUILLITY 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  "to  es- 
tablish Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquil- 
lity." 

Among  the  declared  objectives  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  these 
two  stand  together  in  Its  preamble — In 
this  sequence. 

In  the  current  racial  controversy  In 
our  country  these  two  goals  now  appear 
to  be  arrayed  against  each  other  In  open 
conflict. 

It  Is  made  to  seem  that  we  cannot 
have  either  one  without  the  sacrifice  of 
the  other. 

Insofar  as  they  are  so  arrayed  In  op- 
position it  is  an  unnatural  conflict. 

Justice  and  tranquillity  belong  to- 
gether.    Each  urgently  needs  the  other. 

There  can  be  no  true  or  lasting  do- 
mestic tranquillity  without  justice. 

And  tranquillity  is  the  climate  required 
for  justice  to  flourish. 

How.  then,  has  this  tragic  conflict  and 
dilemma  come  to  pass? 

Perhaps  because  the  denials  of  Justice 
to  some  of  our  Negro  citizens  are  great- 
er and  graver  than  some  of  his  white 
fellow  citizens  have  recognized  or  been 
willing  to  acknowledge. 

Perhaps  because  some  white  citizens 
have  mistaken  domestic  tranquility  for 
preservation  of  an  unjust  status  quo  or 
a  comfortable  escape  from  vexatious 
problems — meanwhile  forgetting  that 
tranquillity  cannot  be  maintained  indefi- 
nitely if  injustice  is  indefinitely  tolerated. 

Perhaps,  also,  because  some  of  our 
Negro  fellow  citizens  have.  In  rash  im- 
patience or  in  their  own  intolerance,  dis- 
counted gains  already  made,  Ignored  op- 
portunities for  added  gains,  and  sought 
to  Impose  still  other  gains  which  can 
only  be  earned  and  cannot  be  enforced. 

Perhaps  because  some  of  our  citizens, 
both  Negro  and  white,  forget  that 
protracted  disruption  or  domestic  tran- 
quillity— even  in  a  supF>osed  quest  for 
justice— does  not  and  cannot  provide  a 
solid  and  permanent  foundation  for  jus- 
tice. And  that  such  disruption  Instead 
ultimately  insures  only  complete  chaos 
for  everyone. 


Perhaps  it  is  all  of  these  things — and 
more. 

In  the  pursuit  of  explanations,  and  of 
answers  and  solutions,  let  us  consult  each 
other — and  our  own  consciences — on 
these  matters. 

But  let  us  not  make  these  explana- 
tions, however  valid  or  warranted,  the 
basis  for  mutual  recriminations.  "Let  us 
judge  not,  that  we  be  not  judged." 

And  how  Is  the  conflict  to  be  resolved 
and  the  rightful  partnership  of  justice 
and  domestic  tranquillity  restored  In  our 
land? 

By  more  laws,  more  apparatus  and 
power  of  goverriment? 

Perhaps — though  all  of  us  can  be 
losers  to  an  all-powerful  government. 

More  likely,  I  suspect,  it  can  be  ac- 
complished by  more  vigorous  and  effec- 
tive leadership,  Negro  and  white.  In  and 
out  of  government,  nationally  and  local- 
ly— and  within  both  races. 

Are  we  to  rely  for  decision  of  the  issue 
on  more  "in  the  streets  '  mass  demon- 
strations, more  boycotts,  or  additional 
pressure  tactics  and  coercive  measures? 

I  very  much  doubt  it  even  though  I  see 
little  prospect  of  early  acceptance  of 
what  to  me  seems  the  wiser  counsel 
against  these  methods.  The  fever  Is 
upon  us. 

But  when  this  troubled  and  turbulent 
phase  does  flnally  pass — as  it  surely  will 
after  needless  casualties  to  justice  and 
domestic  tranquillity  alike — I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  mutually  tolerant  and 
generous  negotiations  and  meaningful 
communication  that  bring  us  to  our  true 
goal. 

And  that  goal  Is  cordial,  sensible,  vol- 
untary acceptance  of  each  other  in  mu- 
tual good  will,  with  an  understanding 
that  justice  is  for  all — and  that  responsi- 
bility is  for  all  as  well. 

And  then  justice  and  domestic  tran- 
quillity will  once  again  stand  together  In 
genuine  partnership — not  only  In  our 
Constitutions  preamble  but  in  the  life 
and  affairs  of  our  beloved  country. 


BILL  NUNLEY  NAMED  DRIVER  OF 
THE  YEAR 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  Individual  who 
has  recently  been  selected  as  the  Amer- 
ican Trucking  Association's  "National 
Driver  of  the  Year  ' 

I  am  speaking  of  William  C.  Nunley 
whose  outstanding  record  of  driving 
safety,  courtesy,  and  heroism  and  com- 
munity and  company  service  has  over- 
whelmingly earned  him  the  title  of 
"Driver  of  the  Year  " 

This  Thursday,  the  Oklahoma  con- 
gressional delegation  will  have  a  break- 
fast to  honor  Mr  Nunley  and  Mr.  P^her 
Muldrow,  the  executive  vice  president  of 


the  Associated  Motor  Carriers  of  Okla- 
homa— the  organization  which  nomil 
nated  Bill  Nunley  for  the  national  awarcL 
We  are  looking  forward  to  meeting  this 
outstanding  person. 

But  Nunley  s  career  as  a  truckdriver 
stretches  over  the  past  30  years,  in  that 
time,  he  has  driven  more  than  2,225,000 
miles  without  a  single  accident. 

For  the  past  26  years,  he  has  been  an 
employee  of  the  Yellow  Transit  Lines  out 
of  that  firm's  Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  of- 
fice. During  this  period  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Bill  Nunley  has 
hauled  an  estimated  328  million  pounds 
of  valuable  freight  without  incurring  as 
much  as  a  scratched  fender. 

His  outstanding  record  has  been  re- 
warded with  many  honors.  In  1962,  he 
was  named  the  "Driver  of  the  Year"  by 
the  Associated  Motor  Carriers  of  Okla- 
homa and  on  two  previous  occasions  he 
was  selected  as  the  'State  Driver  of  the 
Month." 

His  record  of  driving  safety  speaks  for 
itself.  In  addition,  Mr.  Nunley  has  been 
cited  for  his  efforts  in  assisting  many 
motorists  in  trouble. 

For  example,  when  a  crippling  ice 
storm  had  highway  traffic  tied  up  all 
over  the  State.  Mr.  Nunley  encountered 
an  Army  offlcer  whose  car  had  broken 
down  near  Adair,  Okla.,  while  he  was 
taking  his  seriously  111  wife  to  a  hos- 
pital. Realizing  the  hazards  an  ambu- 
lance would  face  on  the  icy  roads  and 
the  importance  of  time.  Bill  Nunley  as- 
sumed the  risk  himself  and  towed  the 
couple  in  their  vehicle  to  Pryor.  Okla., 
where  the  woman  was  able  to  receive 
medical  attention. 

Bill  Nunley  has  also  taken  an  active 
part  in  company  safety  activities.  His 
work  in  the  research  and  development 
of  safety  devices  was  instrumental  in  the 
installation  of  safety  belts  in  Yellow 
Transits  extensive  truck  fleet.  Mr. 
Nunley  has  also  been  a  driver-trainer  for 
the  past  10  years  and  his  students  have 
amassed  a  cumulative  safety  record  run- 
ning into  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles. 

Mr.  Nunley  also  actively  participates 
in  community  affairs.  In  addition  to  his 
busy  schedule  on  the  job.  he  finds  time  to 
work  with  young  people  as  a  youth  base- 
ball and  basketball  coach.  He  has  also 
made  frequent  radio  and  television  ap- 
pearances for  safety  causes  in  the  Okla- 
homa, Missouri,  and  Kan.sas  region. 

This  native  of  Tennessee,  resident  of 
Kansas,  and  truckdriver  In  Oklahoma 
and  Texas  is  indeed  a  credit  and  an  out- 
standing example  of  the  men  and  women 
in  the  trucking  industry.  My  sincere 
congratulations  go  to  Bill  Nunley  on  his 
most  recent  honor  of  being  named 
"Driver  of  the  Year.  " 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  BALTIC  STATES 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Kfr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  weekend  marked  the  22d  anniversary 
of  the  first  mass  deportations  from  the 
Baltic  States  which  took  place  on  June 
14, 18.  and  16.  1941. 

Generation  after  generation  of  the 
Baltic  people  have  withstood  the  influ- 
ence of  their  adversaries  even  though 
they  were  physically  overcome.  The  peo- 
ple of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia 
have  never  lost  their  identity  and  have 
preserved  their  cultural  heritage  and 
their  individuality  throughout  centuries 
of  vicissitudes  despite  superimposed  re- 
gimes. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  latest  effort  to 
overcome  the  Baltic  people  and  to  de- 
stroy their  nationality  and  their  long- 
preserved  identity  should  have  come  from 
Russia  within  the  generation  of  those 
who  in  establishing  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment proclaimed  "the  right  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Russia  to  free  self-determination 
up  to  and  including  separation  and  for- 
mation of  independents  states." — Inter- 
national Conciliation,  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  March 
1963,  page  lln. 

How  long  will  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinue this  denial  of  a  cardinal  principle 
upon  which  it  was  founded?  How  long 
will  the  people  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia  remain  in  bondage  or  in  exile? 
The  suffering  of  those  who  were  deported 
carmot  be  expunged.  But  the  principles 
for  which  they  stood,  the  heritage  which 
they  preserved  will  live  on  as  reminders 
that  for  people  who  truly  believe  in  in- 
dependence of  spirit  there  can  be  no 
denial  of  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. The  spirit  of  hberty  is  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Baltic  peoples  and  will  not 
be  extlnglished  by  totalitarian  oppres- 
sion. 


THE  DAVIS-BACON  ACT 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  is  designed 
to  improve  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and  its 
administration  by  clarifying  much  of  the 
present  ambiguous  language  of  the  act, 
insuring  uniformity  of  implementation 
among  the  various  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  establishing  an  independent 
administrative  review  procedure. 

The  bill  Is  a  result  of  and  largely  based 
on  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  recently  published  subcommittee  re- 
port on  the  administration  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  The  report  points  up  the 
needed  Improvements  to  the  act,  among 
which  are  first,  legislative  clarity  for 
proper  administration;  second,  language 
to  Insure  uniformity  in  interpretation. 
appllcaUon.  and  enforcement  by  various 
Government  agencies;  and,  third,  a  for- 
mal review  procedure  which  would  afford 


an  appeal  frwn  a  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  as  a  matter  of  right. 

The  bill  would  clarify  some  of  the  lan- 
guage found  to  be  ambiguous:  "Laborers 
and  mechanics,"  "city,  town,  village,  or 
other  civil  subdivisions  of  a  State,"  "proj- 
ects of  a  character  similar  to  the  con- 
tract work."  "employed  directly  upon  the 
site  of  the  work."  The  bill  would  re- 
move the  present  imcertainty  and  lack 
of  imiformity  in  the  interpretation  and 
enforcement  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
among  the  various  Federal  agencies  by 
centralizing  enforcement  functions  in 
the  Department  of  Labor.  A  Davis-Ba- 
con Appeals  Board  would  be  established 
to  provide  impartial  review  to  interested 
parties  on  determinations  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  The  Board  would 
be  composed  of  three  members  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  The  members  would  serve  for 
terms  of  3  years.  Other  changes  made 
in  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  by  the  bill  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  im- 
pose debarments  for  a  discretionary 
rather  than  an  absolute  period  of  time 
as  is  now  required  under  the  Davis- 
Bsicon  Act  and  would  allow  a  contractor 
to  be  removed  from  the  debarred  bid- 
ders list  upon  a  showing  by  the  contrac- 
tor of  present  responsibility. 

Enactment  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  proposed  in  my  bill, 
should  solve  many  of  the  problems  that 
have  arisen  in  the  implementation  and 
interpretation  of  the  £ict.  The  subcom- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  on  the  bill 
later  in  the  session. 


ANTIDUMPING  ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Terinessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 
Antidumping  Act  of  1921  by  providing 
for  its  more  effective  operation.  I  have 
been  concerned  for  some  time  about  the 
need  to  plug  loopholes  and  to  improve 
procedxires  with  regard  to  its  adminis- 
tration. 

As  we  know,  the  purpose  of  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  is  to  prevent  a  foreign 
manufacturer  from  disposing  of  mer- 
chandise in  the  United  States  at  prices 
bearing  Uttle  relation  to  its  true  costs 
of  production.  Dumping  takes  place 
when  merchandise  is  sold  in  this  country 
at  prices  below  those  charged  in  the  ex- 
porting country:  in  other  words,  as  the 
law  specifies,  when  it  is  sold  "at  less 
than  fair  value." 

Our  Antidumping  Act  and  those  of 
other  major  trading  countries  are  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  the  International 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
and  are  in  consonance  with  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  Historically,  the 
threat  of  dumping  and  its  destructive 
effects  has  existed  for  many  years.  An 
unfair  international  trade  practice  which 


followed  closely  upon  the  Industrial 
revolution,  it  is  pertinent  to  note  that 
dumping  was  complained  about  by  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  in  1791  in  his  "Report  on 
the  Subject  of  Manufacturers'*  and  the 
threat  of  dumping  has  continued  to 
plague  legitimate  competition  to  the 
present  day. 

It  is  high  time  that  this  unfair  inter- 
national trade  practice  be  stopped.  To 
do  so,  however,  several  serious  inade- 
quacies which  militate  against  this  ob- 
jective must  be  overcome.  Procedural 
and  technical  overhaul  is  vitally  needed 
and  administrative  interpretations, 
which  at  times  have  frustrated  the  pur- 
pose of  the  act,  have  tended  to  contra- 
vene the  intent  of  Congress. 

Clearly,  remedial  action  to  curb  in- 
jurious price  discrimination  in  world 
trade  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  It  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  signiflcant  issue  on 
which  groups  with  widely  divergent  in- 
terests can  and,  in  fact,  have  joined  in 
efforts  to  stamp  out  its  cancerous  effects. 
RepubUcans  and  Democrats,  conserva- 
tives and  liberals,  capital  and  labor, 
domestic  manufacturers  and  importers — 
in  fact,  all  Americans  devoted  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  private  enterprise 
system  upon  which  our  economy  has 
flourished — should  press  for  considera- 
tion of  this  amendment  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and,  I  wotild 
hope,  for  its  enactment  by  the  House  and 
Senate  at  this  session. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  an  identical 
bill  to  the  one  which,  after  careful  con- 
sideration. I  am  introducing  today  was 
introduced  prior  to  his  recent  and  un- 
timely death  by  our  colleague,  the  re- 
spected and  distinguished  Representa- 
tive from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Walter,  and 
it  is  most  heartening  to  note  that,  in- 
cluded among  the  23  Republicans  and 
Democrats  who  have  sponsored  the 
amendment  in  the  House  as  of  this  date, 
six  are  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  The  bipartisan  nature 
of  the  proposed  amendment  is  further 
exemplified  and  the  substantive  worth 
of  its  provisions  is  given  added  weight 
by  the  fact  that  a  similar  bill  has  been 
cosponsored  by  27  Senators,  seven  of 
whom  are  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  one  of  Mr. 
Walter's  last  ofQcial  acts  was  to  direct 
a  request  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
[Mr.  Mills),  in  which  Mr.  Walter  re- 
afllrmed  his  long-standing  conviction  as 
to  the  need  to  amend  the  Antidmnping 
Act  without  further  delay.  In  urging 
Chairman  Mh-ls  to  Introduce  an  identi- 
cal bill.  Mr.  Walter  expressed  his  Arm 
hope  that  the  proposed  amendment  be 
given  early  consideration  and  endorse- 
ment by  the  committee  in  order  to  permit 
sufficient  time  for  necessary  action  to  be 
taken  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

In  view  of  the  overriding  importance 
of  this  legislation  to  the  fair  and  equi- 
table conduct  of  international  trade,  in 
view  of  the  intensive  review  and  deUber- 
ation  which  have  characterized  the  de- 
velopment of  the  pr(HX)sed  bill,  and  in 
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riew  of  honoring  the  reaonant  and  oft- 
repeated  request  of  a  great  American 
who  lerved  this  body  with  such  distinc- 
tion for  SO  rears.  I  am  introducing  this 
amendment  to  the  Antldumpii^  Act  to- 
day. In  so  doing.  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  Join 
with  me  in  introducing  and  supporting 
similar  bills  in  order  that  adequate  con- 
sideration may  be  glTen  its  provisions  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in 
the  near  future.  I  know  that  many  of 
you  shAre  Mr.  Walter's  fervent  wish  that 
we  enact  a  sound  and  workable  measure 
of  tills  type  which  will  improve  the  ef- 
fective operation  of  the  Antidumping 
Act.  It  was  his  hope  and  it  is  mine  that 
this  laudatory  objective  may  be  achieved 
before  the  close  of  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 


June  17 


SUPERSONIC  COMMERCIAL  AIR 
TRANSPORT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  coosect  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  fact  that  the  President  has 
sent  up  a  communication  in  which  he  is 
requesting  Congress  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram to  Initiate  the  development  and 
construction  of  supersonic  commercial 
transport  aircraft  There  has  been  a  lot 
said  aix>ut  this  program  for  the  last  sev- 
eral weeks.  Consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  advisability  of  this  type 
of  aircraft  for  the  last  5  or  6  years. 

I  think  this  is  a  most  important  pro- 
gram in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  joint 
imdertalcing  by  the  British  and  the 
Prench  is  in  process  of  developing  such 
a  commercial  aircraft.  Our  committee 
will  hold  hearings  on  this  request  and  we 
will  develop  the  authority  and  to  Just 
what  extent  there  is  present  authority 
under  the  law. 

We  will  Initiate  these  hearings  Thurs- 
day afternoon  at  which  time  we  will  go 
fuUy  into  this  program  with  a  view  as  to 
what  we  should  do  and  how  we  should  do 
it  in  the  best  Interest  of  our  country  and 
continued  leadership  in  the  aviation 
community. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  executive  communication  may 
be  Included  with  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcou). 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Th¥  Whtti  HoTTse, 

June  14.  1M3. 
DE.^a  Ms.  SrcAKxx:  Tb«  Congress  has  laid 
down  national  aviation  objectives  In  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  These  include 
the  development  of  an  air  transportation 
syBtem  which  will  further  out  domeatlc  and 
International  oommeroe  and  the  national 
defensB.  These  objectives,  when  viewed  la 
the    Uglbt    of    today's    aviation    chailenges. 


clearly  require  the  ooeuneneement  ct  a  na- 
tional program  to  support  the  flSTnlii^asiil 

of  a  commercial  supersonic  transport  air- 
craft which  Is  safe  for  the  passenger,  eco- 
nomically sound  for  the  world's  airlines,  and 
whoee  operating  performance  Is  superior  to 
that  of  any  comparable  aircraft. 

Otir  determlnaUon  that  the  national  Inter- 
est requires  such  a  program  Is  based  on  a 
number  of  factors  of  varying  weight  and 
Importance: 

A  successful  supersonic  transport  can  be 
an  efflclent,  productive  conxmercLal  vehicle 
which  provides  swift  travel  for  the  passenger 
and  shows  promise  of  developing  a  market 
which  will  prove  profitable  to  the  manufac- 
turer and  operator 

It  will  advance  the  frontiers  of  technical 
knowledge — not  as  a  byproduct  of  military 
procurement,  but  In  the  pursuit  of  c<jmmer- 
dal  objectives. 

It  win  maintain  the  historic  XJS.  leader- 
ship In  aircraft  development. 

It  will  enable  this  country  to  demonstrate 
the  technological  accomplishments  which 
can  be  achieved  under  a  democratic,  free 
enterprise  system. 

Its  manufacture  and  operation  will  expand 
our  International  trade. 

It  will  strengthen  the  US  aircraft  manu- 
factiirlng  indxistry — a  valuable  national 
asset — and  provide  employment  to  thou- 
sands of  Americans. 

TTie  cost  of  such  a  program  Is  large — it 
could  be  as  great  as  (1  billion  for  a  develop- 
ment program  of  about  6  years.  This  Is 
beyond  the  financial  capability  of  our  air- 
craft manufacturers.  We  cannot,  however, 
permit  this  high  cost,  nor  the  dlfflcultlee  and 
risks  of  such  an  ambitious  progrmtn  to  pre- 
clude this  country  from  participating  In  the 
logical  next  development  of  a  commercial 
aircraft.  In  order  to  permit  this  participa- 
tion, the  United  States,  through  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  must  proceed  at  once  with 
a  program  of  assistance  to  Industry  to  de- 
velop an  aircraft. 

The  proposed  program,  though  it  will  yield 
much  technological  knowledge,  Ls  principally 
a  commercial  venture.  Its  aim  is  to  serve. 
In  competition  with  others,  a  substantial  seg- 
ment of  the  world  market  for  such  an  air- 
craft. While  the  magnitude  of  the  develop- 
ment task  requires  substantial  Government 
financial  participation.  It  Is  unwise  and  un- 
necessary for  the  Government  to  bear  all  of 
the  costs  and  risks.  Consequently.  I  pro- 
pose a  program  In  which  ( 1 )  manufacturers 
of  the  aircraft  will  be  expected  to  pay  a 
minimum  of  25  percent  of  the  development 
costs,  and.  In  addition,  (2)  airlines  that  pur- 
chase the  aircraft  will  be  expected  to  pay  a 
further  portion  of  the  Government's  develop- 
ment costs  through  royalty  payments. 

The  requirement  for  cost  sharing  by  the 
nnanufacturers  wUl  assiire  that  the  cost  of 
the  program  will  be  held  to  the  ahsolute 
minuniim.  In  no  event  will  the  Government 
Investment  be  permitted  to  exceed  $750  mil- 
lion. Moreover,  the  Government  does  not 
Intend  to  pay  any  production,  purchase,  or 
operating  subsidies  to  manufacturers  or  air- 
lines. On  the  other  hand,  this  wUl  not  ex- 
clude consideration  by  the  Government  of 
credit,  assistance  to  manufacturers  during 
the  production  process. 

Although  the  Cmvernment  will  Initially 
bear  the  principal  financial  burden  In  the 
development  phase,  participation  by  Indus- 
try as  a  rtsk-taklng  partner  Is  an  essential 
of  this  undertaking.  First,  the  development 
of  civil  aircraft  should  be  a  private  enter- 
prise ^<jrt.  a  product  of  the  Interaction  of 
aircraft  manufacturers  and  their  prospectlTS 
customers.  We  wish  to  change  this  rela- 
tionship ss  little  ta  possible,  and  then  only 
temporarily.     If    the   Government  were   the 


full  risk-taker,  the  degree  o^  eantm  sr^  A 
direction  which  H  would  hav*  to  tl«»l» 
the  program,  to  the  azpsndlturs  of  n^Z  j^ 
the  selecUon  of  designs,  to  the  m^taT  !^ 
technical  dedslons,  woTild  of  neo^ttT  k. 
too  great.  If  however,  private  Indostry  bev. 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  risk,  the  dM^ 
at  Government  control  and  tha  slas  atal 
GoTemment  staff  required  to  monitor  ^ 
program  can  be  held  to  a  minimum. 

Second,  our  objective  Is  to  build  a  com 
merclally  sound  aircraft,  as  well  as  one  with 
superior  performance  characteristics  Thli 
will  require,  at  a  relatively  early  atage  , 
determination  whether  the  aircraft's  eost  wvi 
characteristics  are  such  that  It  wUi  fliyj  . 
commercial  market.  This  Is  a  difficult  task 
and  our  decision  that  we  have  succeededin 
developing  such  a  commercially  sound  sir- 
craft  will,  in  large  measure,  be  attested  to 
by  Industry's  willingness  to  participate  In  th« 
risk  taking.  ' 

If  at  any  point  in  the  development  pro- 
gram. It  a{7pears  that  the  aircraft  will  not 
be  economically  sound,  or  If  there  Is  not 
adequate  financial  participation  by  Indus- 
try  In  this  venture,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  postpone,  terminate,  or  substantially  re- 
direct this  program. 

Our  first  concern,  however,  must  be  to 
get  the  program  launched.  I  am  conTlnce<l 
that  our  national  Interest  requires  that  «« 
move  ahead  In  this  vital  area  with  a  sonad 
program  which  will  develop  this  aircraft  In 
an  efflclent  manner.  For  that  reason  I  com- 
mend  this  proposal  to  your  early  attenUon. 

I  will  shortly  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
request  for  funds  to  meet  the  Immediate  re- 
quirements of  this  program,  such  as  the  de- 
tailed design  competition.  Then  we  wui 
be  started  on  the  task  of  marshaling  the 
funds  of  Go\-ernment  and  the  Ingenuity  and 
management  skills,  as  well  as  funds,  of 
American  Industry  to  usher  In  a  new  era  of 
commercial  flight. 
Sincerely, 

John  P   KcjiNnjT 

REPORT    ON    PARLS    AIRSHOW    AND    MEETINC    WTTH 

BRmsH  raxNcH  omciALs 

Mr  HARRIS.  Last  week  I  had  the 
privilege  of  traveling  with  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  and  two  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  Paris, 
France.  We  made  the  trip  aboard  one 
of  the  FAAs  C-135  flying  laboratories. 
The  purpose  of  our  trip  was  to  observe 
the  Inflight  procedures  of  this  aircraft  as 
it  checked  the  accuracy  of  the  naviga- 
tion aids  used  to  guide  our  commer- 
mercial  and  military  aircraft  on  their 
flights  along  the  airways  of  the  world 

It  also  gave  us  the  opportunity  to 
visit  the  Paris  International  Air  Show 
Here,  where  most  of  the  latest  aircraft 
produced  in  the  world  were  on  displaj-, 
we  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  first- 
hand the  spectacular  advances  made  by 
European  aircraft  manufacturer.s  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years. 

We  also  held  a  meeting  with  the  prin- 
cipal executives  of  the  Prench  SUD  Avia- 
tion Co.  and  the  British  Aircraft  Corp., 
to  discuss  their  plans  for  the  Joint  pro- 
duction of  the  British/ Prench  super- 
sonic Concorde  commercial  transport 
aircraft.  This  airplane,  which  is  being 
financed  Jointly  by  the  Prench  and  Brit- 
ish Oovemments,  developed  and  built 
jointly  by  the  French  BUD  Aviatkn 
Co..  and  the  British  Aircraft  Corp-. 
will   probably   fly   twice   the  speed  of 
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sound,  have  a  range  of  some  3,260  nauti- 
cal miles,  carry  approximately  104  pas- 
sengers, and  have  the  capability  of  flying 
nonstop  between  London  or  Paris  and 
New  York  in  approximately  3  hours. 

This  is  no  paper  airplane.  Tooling 
has  already  begim  and  the  first  prototype 
IS  scheduled  to  fly  in  1966. 

I  will  discuss  our  meeting  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  these  two  companies,  and 
describe  in  some  detail  the  information 
we  were   able   to   gather.     But  first.   I 
should  like  to  remark  briefly  on  the  op- 
erations of  the  PAA  C-135  jet  aircraft 
in  which  we  made  our  trip.     The  PAA 
operates  two  of  these  large  four-engine 
jets  which   are    a   version    of   the    707. 
They  are  packed  with  highly  complex 
electronic  equipment  which   Is  able  to 
check  the  accuracy  of  the  radio  naviga- 
tion stations  which  guide  planes  by  sig- 
nals from  the  ground.     The  tasks  they 
perform  are  truly  prodigious.     As  an  ex- 
ample, in  our  7-hour,   15-minute  flight 
between     Washington.     DC.     and     Le 
Bourget   Airport   'n   Paris.   France,   we 
checked  the  accuracy  of  the  ground  nav- 
igation aids,  in  a  band  300  miles  wide, 
along  the  path  of  our  flight  while  over 
the  American  Continent.     When  flying 
over  the  air  routes  of  the  North  At- 
lantic,  we   chocked    the    accursw;y    and 
strength   of    the    communications    and 
radar  facilities  on  Ocean  Ship  Charlie 
and  Ocean  Ship  Juliet. 

Although  the  PAA  has  only  two  of 
these  aircraft,  they  have  a  schedule 
which  requires  the  flight  checking  once 
every  6  months  of  the  ground  navigation 
aids  used  for  guiding  our  civil  and  mili- 
tary- jet  aircraft  along  the  air  routes 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
areas  of  the  free  world  into  which  our 
aircraft  fly.  While  we  remained  in  Paris 
to  meet  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Prench  SUD  Aviation  Co.  and  the  British 
Aircraft  Corp.,  this  aircraft  flew  on  to 
Germany  where  it  flight  checked  the 
navigation  facilities  at  three  major  U.S. 
Air  Force  Bases. 

The  SUD  Aviation  Co  and  the  British 
Aircraft  Corp.  had  gathered  representa- 
tives of  their  top  management  for  our 
meeting.     Our   discussions   were   wide- 
ranging,  candid,  and  frank.    It  soon  be- 
came entirely  apparent  that  in  spite  of 
any  problems   the   British   and  Prench 
may  be  having  about  the  admittance  of 
Britain  to  the  European  Common  Market 
there  was  no  discord  between  the  two 
nations  or  these  two  companies  in  their 
cooperative  efforts  to  produce  the  Con- 
corde supersonic  civil  transport  airplane. 
We  found  that  a  great  deal  of  work 
has  been  accomplished  already.    The  pro- 
gram has   been   underway   for   over   18 
months.    Most  of  the  basic  engineering 
has  been  completed.    An  engine  capable 
of  producing  the  speed  range  at  which 
the  Concorde  has  been  designed  to  fly  is 
an  actuality.     Certain   long-lead   items 
such  as  castings  for  the  main  landing 
gear  are  now  being  fabricated.   The  com- 
plete details  as  to  which  company  will 
fabricate  each  part  and  where  It  will  be 
assembled  Into  complete  airplanes  has 
De«n  determined.    The  companies  have 
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embarked  on  an  intensive  sales  cam- 
paign. Our  indications  are  that  co- 
operative efforts  between  the  two  na- 
tions to  pool  technical  and  economic 
resources  to  capture  30  years  of  U.S.  pre- 
eminence in  aviation  will  continue  and 
intensify. 

Projects  of  such  magnitude  as  Con- 
corde by  necessity  require  Government 
support.  No  manufacturer  or  combina- 
tion of  manufacturers  in  any  country 
could  finance  the  total  research  and  de- 
velopment costs  of  a  supersonic  transport 
airplane. 

We  learned  that  the  development  cost 
for  Concorde  is  now  estimated  to  be  ap- 
proximately $425  million.  This  would 
give  them  two  flying  prototype  models, 
one  to  be  assembled  in  Britain,  and  one 
to  be  assembled  in  Prance.  They  were 
quite  candid,  however,  in  admitting  that 
this  sum  was  an  estimate  and  that  re- 
search and  the  developmental  costs  of 
any  aircraft,  particularly  one  entering 
areas  yet  unknown,  had  an  alarming 
habit  of  rising  beyond  predicted  levels. 

At  this  time  there  Is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  if  we  begin  our  supersonic  pro- 
gram with  all  due  haste  that  the  Con- 
corde will  be  seen  more  on  our  domestic 
airways  than  aircraft  which  bear  the 
label  -Made  in  U.S.A.,"  but  the  threat  is 
there,  it  is  real,  and  it  will  grow  more 
real  with  every  delay  on  our  part. 

Our  airlines  will  and  must  buy  the  best 
product  they  can  get  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble price  consistent  with  safety  require- 
ments when  it  makes  economic  sense  to 
do  so.  This  Is  true  whether  that  product 
be  of  United  States  or  foreign  manufac- 
ture. So  far  as  the  economics  of  airline 
operation  is  concerned,  it  matters  very 
little  in  what  coimtry  the  airplane  is 
manufactured.  The  airlines  will  buy  air- 
planes, regardless  of  who  builds  them, 
which  are  designed  to  make  fare  levels 
both  acceptable  to  the  traveler  or  the 
shipper  and  profltable  to  them. 

The  challenge  to  the  U.S.  aviation  in- 
dustry Is  not  solely  confined  to  the  area 

of  supersonic  aircraft.    At  Le  Bourget 

first  ground  that  Lindbergh  touched 
after  his  historic  33  Vi -hour  flight  from 
Long  Island  in  1927— we  saw  assembled 
a  stimning  display  of  tangible  evidence 
of  the  tremendous  strides  the  nations  of 
the  world  have  made  in  the  technology 
of  flight.  After  an  inspection  of  these 
exhibits.  It  Is  obvious  that  no  one  nation 
can  claim  preeminence  in  creativity. 
Many  foreign  manufacturers  and  Gov- 
ernments, Including  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, participated  in  the  show.  The 
products  they  had  on  display  were  of  ex- 
cellent or  superior  design  and  workman- 
ship. 

It  was  also  obvious  that  the  efforts  of 
the  Europeans  to  capture  potential  mar- 
kets was  not  confined  to  the  British/ 
French  Concorde  supersonic  transport 
effort.  For  example,  the  one  aircraft  in 
the  world  now  flying  and  ready  for  the 
market  which  appears  to  come  closest  to 
meeting  our  requirements  for  a  replace- 
ment for  the  DC-3  is  French  built 


At  the  Paris  Air  Show  we  saw  evidence 
on  every  hand  that  the  U.S.  aviation  in- 
dustry must  redouble  its  efforts  to  retain 
Its  preeminence  in  the  aviation  field.  A 
part  of  the  European  effort  to  topple  us 
from  our  lead  position  is  the  pooling  of 
resources,  both  financial  and  technical. 
The  first  major  example  of  this  is.  of 
course,  the  agreement  between  the  Brit- 
ish/French to  jointly  build  the  Concorde 
supersonic  transport.  There  were  a 
number  of  other  cooperative  projects.  I 
found  particularly  revealing  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  British,  Prench.  German,  and 
in  some  Instances.  U.S.  companies,  in 
funding  and  developing  certain  military 
aircraft  and  components.  This  was  un- 
doubtedly the  result  of  the  long  and  vast 
U.S.  effort  to  promote  the  maximum 
effectiveness  of  the  NATO  nations  for 
the  benefit  of  the  free  world. 

This  Nation  can  be  very  proud  of  the 
U.S.  products  and  aircraft  displayed  at 
the  airshow.  The  United  States  leads 
in  number  of  aircraft  on  exhibit  with  a 
total  of  55.  However,  the  number  of 
foreign  aircraft  on  exhibit  this  year  is 
much  larger  and  more  varied  than  it  was 
2  years  ago.  Those  of  us  who  had 
the  opportunity  to  view  the  products  and 
aircraft  on  display  and  discuss  with 
SUD  Aviation  and  the  British  Aircraft 
Corp.  representatives  the  Concorde  pro- 
gram have  been  made  forcefully  aware 
that  in  the  past  decade  Europe  has  pro- 
duced a  new  era  of  prosperity  and  a 
vastly  increased  technical  competence 
and  capability.  This  prosperity  and  ca- 
pability has  now  become  a  major  and 
ever-present  challenge  to  our  position 
and  stature  in  world  aviation.  We  must 
face  up  squarely  to  this  fact  and  take 
the  measures  necessary  to  retain  our 
30-year  preeminence. 

If  we  delay  or  are  indecisive  we  may 
well  find  that  the  United  States  has  be- 
come a  follower  rather  than  the  leader 
in  world  aviation. 
We  must  not  allow  this  to  happen. 


STATUS    OP    THE    APPROPRIATION 
BILLS     IN     RELATION     TO     THE 
BUDGETT  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Mr.    CANNON.     Mr.   Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
information  of  Members  and  others  who 
may  be  interested.  I  include  a  summary 
of  the  action  in  the  appropriation  bills 
down  to  date  in  the  current  session  and 
an  i^proximation  of  the  portions  of  the 
President's  obligational  authority  budget 
yet  to  come  before  the  House  for  consid- 
eration. It  is  a  revision  of  similar  infor- 
mation presented  earlier  in  the  session. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  report  the  (Jef  ense 
bill  thl5  week.  Hearings  on  the  other 
bills  are  either  completeu  or  well  ad- 
vanced. Some  bills  are  delayed  landing 
consideration  of  the  related  annual 
aathorlzation  bills  which  under  the  rules 
most  precede  the  appropriation  bills. 

"niere  are  no  further  supplemental  bills 
for  fiscal  1963.  There  is  pending,  how- 
ever, a  $2.0(».0(X).0OO  back-door  appro- 
priation in  the  bill  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  As  may  be  noted  from  the  table 
included,  the  House  has  considered  $24.- 
616.746.251  Of  the  new  appropriation 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  1964  in  the  six 
regular  bills  reported  to  date. 

AMOUNTS    TXT    TO    BE    CONSIDEXCO 

The  President's  January  budget  pro- 
posed $107,927,000,000  in  new  obliga- 
tional  authority  for  fiscal  1964.  of  which 
$11,781,000,000  is  for  permanent  appro- 
priations recurring  under  prior  law. 
principally  interest  on  the  debt,  thus 
leaving  in  round  figures,  $96,146,000,000 
proposed  for  consideration  in  the  present 
session  applicable  to  fiscal  1964.  The 
President  has  subsequently  submitted 
several  revisions  to  the  January  budget 
for  fiscal  1964  totaling  approximately  $1.- 
123.000,000  in  reductions,  principally  the 
$508,172,000  agriculture  item  switched 
over  to  fiscal  1963  and  the  $419,700,000 
downward  revision  in  foreign  aid ;  there 
are  approximately  $195,000,000  in  other 
downward  adjustments.  Thus  the  cur- 
rent total  new  obligational  authority  pro- 
posed by  the  President  for  1964  for  ac- 
tion In  the  current  session  is.  again 
approximately.  $95  023.000,000.  And  the 
January  budget  identifie.s  about  $2,727.- 
000,000  of  that— the  figure  ha.«;  not  since 
materially  changed — with  propositions 
of  legislation  for  new  progi-ams  initially 
for   consideration   in    legislative   rather 


than  appropriation  bills;  therefore  it  re- 
mains uncertain  how  much  of  that  will 
eventuate  in  formal  budget  requests  for 
actual  appropriation.  And  some  portion 
of  the  remaining  $92.296, 000.000  will 
probably  also  be  affected  as  the  Congress 
processes  the  annual  legislative  author- 
ization bills  for  such  major  items  as 
space,  military  construction,  and  foreign 
aid;  any  change  will  presumably  also 
affect  the  budget  request  for  actual  ap- 
propriation. 

So  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  can- 
not, even  at  this  date,  give  the  precise 
budget  amounts  yet  to  come  before  the 
House  in  the  appropriation  bills,  on  the 
basis  of  what  is  now  pending  before  the 
committee  the  magnitude  and  character 
is  approximately  this:  Defense  bill 
$49,014,000,000;  independent  ofBces  biU. 
$14,560,000,000,  public  works  bill.  $4,558.- 
000.000;  military  construction,  $1,978.- 
000.000.  foreign  aid  bUl.  $4,840,000,000; 
District  of  Columbia  bill.  $34,000,000; 
and,  as  usual,  a  closing  supplemental  bill, 
amounts  now  unknown. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  precautionaiy  word  for 
anyone  who  may  take  the  time  to  balance 
out  these  figures  with  the  budget  totals. 
The  budget  concept  of  new  obligational 
authority  is  slightly  different  from  the 
traditional  appropriation  concept — for 
instance,  an  appropriation  to  liquidate 
prior  contract  authority  is  counted  as  an 
appropriation  but  It  is  not  new  obliga- 
tional authority.  And  whereas  in  the 
foregoing  tabulation  the  Post  Oflfice  ap- 
propriations are  counted,  as  heretofore, 
on  a  gross  basis,  in  the  budget  only  the 
estimated  postal  deficit,  chargeable  to 
the  General  Tieasury.  and  being  the  ex- 
cess of  the  appropriations  over  the  esti- 
mated postal  revenues,  is  reflected  as  new 
obligational  authority. 


RIAISEO    SUMMART    OF    NKW    OBLIGATIONAL    kV- 
TllOUTY    KFQUCSTED    BT    THE    PBXSIOENT 

For  the  fiscal  year  1963,  ending  thii 
month,  the  President's  January  budget 
estimated  total  new  obligational  au- 
thority, including  supplementaLs  to  be 
.submitted  to  the  present  session,  aggre- 
Kating  $103,192,000,000.  Subsequent  re- 
visions from  the  President  thus  far  in- 
crease that  figure  by  the  net  amount  of 
approximately  $272.000.000 — to  a  new 
total  of  $103,464,000,000;  there  have  been 
formal  downward  revisions  of  $236,495.- 
000.  more  than  offset  by  the  $508,1 72.0(» 
switch  to  fiscal  1963  from  the  1964  budget 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
A  few  small  increases  submitted  by  the 
President  and  not  specifically  identified 
in  the  January  budget  for  fiscal  1963  are 
chargeable  to  the  contingency  allowance 
within  the  overall  total. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1964,  the  revised 
total  new  obhgational  authority  request, 
after  adjustments  as  noted,  is  approxi- 
mately $106,804,000,000;  that  is,  the 
original  January  budget  of  $107,927,000.- 
000  roductxl  by  the  adjustments  of  $1.- 
123,000.000. 

Comparatively,  then,  the  President's 
adjusted  recommendations  for  new  au- 
thority to  obligate  the  Government  lor 
fiscal  1964  are  as  follows: 

1964  toUiI  budgrt  request 
exceed*  currently  ad- 
JUBtPd   1963  total  by j  $3.  340.  (XX)  OOO 

1964  revised  request  ex- 
ceeds  fiscal    1961    by t  30.  129.  000,  000 

1964  revised  request  ex- 
ceeds  fiscal    1954    by 4  44,039.000,000 

And  as  previously  documented,  usin« 
official  budget  and  Treasury  figures,  ap- 
proximately 53  percent  of  the  recom- 
mended increase,  1964  over  1963.  is  for 
Other  than  national  defense";  approxi- 
mately 49  percent  of  the  recommended 
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increase,  1954  over  1961.  Is  for  "Other 
than  national  defense";  and  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  the  recommended 
increase.  1964  over  1954,  is  for  "Other 
than  national  defense.  ' 

...j.^    OBLIGATIONAL    AUTHORITY    VERSUS    BUDGET 
EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  said  this  before 
but  when  reciting  these  fantastic 
amounts  it  is  well  to  repeat  that  a  source 
of  much  confusion  is  the  matter  of  just 
what  set  of  figures  correctly  measures 
the  size  of  the  budget  on  which  the  Con- 
gress acts.  Contrary  to  widespread  im- 
pression, the  House  does  not  act  directly 
on  the  more  generally  familiar  $98,- 
802.000.000  January  spending  budget  for 
fLscal  1964  which,  incidentally,  is  now 
slightly  outdated  though  it  is  the  last 
ofBcial  estimate  from  the  President.  The 
House  acts  on  the  new  obligational  au- 
thority budget  of  $107,927,000,000  for 
1964 — that  is  the  1964  total  of  the  prop- 
ositions submitted,  and  currently  revised 
to  about  $106,804,000,000.  The  grant  of 
authority  to  obligate  is  the  significant 
point  of  decision  in  the  appropriation 
piocess.  The  actual  expenditure  in  pay- 
ment of  the  obligation  necessarily  fol- 
lows in  due  course  of  time.  If  you  do  not 
appropriate,  no  obligation  can  be  created. 
If  no  obligation  is  created,  then  no  ex- 
penditure— disbursement — is  made.  The 
$98.8  billion  spending  budget  is  the 
checking  account  budget — it  represents 
the  checks  drawn  to  pay  the  bills.  The 
new  obligational  authority  budget  repre- 
sents the  authority  to  create  the  obliga- 
tion. That  is  the  key  figure  to  keep  in 
mind.  An  increasingly  higher  obhga- 
tional authority  budget  and  appropria- 
tion signifies,  inevitably,  a  higher  dis- 
bursement or  expenditure  budget. 

Members  of  the  House,  the  press,  and 
others  from  time  to  time  during  the  year, 
and  especially  in  the  closing  weeks  and 
days  of  the  session,  inquire  as  to  what 
Congress    has    done    to    the    spending 
budget.     Unfortunately,  we  cannot  tell 
them  because  the  figures  are  not  avail- 
able.   And  they  cannot  be  pi-ecisely  and 
authoritatively      compiled      here.    The 
House  will  have  opportunity  to  vote  on 
only  approximately  $44,668,000,000  of  the 
$98,802,000,000   spending    budget    figure 
for  fiscal  1964 — principally  for  two  rea- 
sons.    And   even   this   diminished   total 
will  be  fragmented  among  some  14  or  15 
appropriation  bills  and  numerous  legis- 
lative bills,  handled  on  a  piecemeal  basis 
throughout  the  session.     About  $42,353,- 
000,000  of  the  spending  in  1964  will  be 
from     obligational     authority     already 
voted   in   pa.st   years   by   previous   Con- 
gresses.    Then,    roughly    $11,781,000,000 
will  ensue  from  permanent  appropria- 
tions   recurring     automatically     under 
prior  law  and  therefore  not  required  to 
be  voted  on  in  the  current  session.    These 
total  $54,134,000,000,  or  over  54  percent 
of  the  1964  .spending  budget  of  $98.8  bil- 
lion not  directly  before  the  House  this 
session. 

As  to  the  remainder,  a  portion  is  re- 
lated to  propositions  of  new  legislation 
first  for  consideration  in  sundry  bills  in 
the  legislative  committees,  or.  on  the 
other  hand,  if  such  be  the  decision,  to  be 
cut  from  the  budget  by  failure  to  report 


or  enact  the  new  proposals.  The  sepa- 
rately identifiable  January  budget  total 
for  these  new  propositions  of  legislation, 
within  the  $107.9  biUion  total  new  obli- 
gational authority  request  Is  $2,727,000.- 
000  of  new  obligational  authority  for  fis- 
cal 1964.  of  which,  according  to  the 
budget,  $1,202,000,000  would  be  expended 
in  1964  and  therefore  included  in  the 
$98.8  billion  bill  spending  figure  for  1964. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Scott  Cat  the  request  of  Mr.  "Les- 
NON),  for  15  days,  on  accoimt  of  illness. 

Mr.  O  Brien  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York),  for 
Monday,  Jime  17,  1963.  on  accoxmt  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Carey  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ryak 
of  New  York) ,  for  Monday,  June  17,  1963, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ryan  of  New  York),  for  Monday,  June 
17,  1963.  on  account  of  official  business. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  JrwsEN  and  to  include  a  message 
by  him  to  the  World  Food  Conference. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG  to  insert  the  Memorial 
Day  exercises  which  took  place  on  the 
national  cemetery  at  Gettysburg  on 
Memorial  Day.  and  include  the  remarks 
of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  tlie  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  603.  An  act  relating  to  the  apptolnt- 
ment  of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  79.  An  act  to  require  authorization 
for  certain  appropriations  for  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  June  13,  1963, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

H  R  1286  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt 
Claude  V.  Wells; 

HR.  1561.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mel- 
born  Keat; 


H.B.  2439.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  provide  cer- 
tain services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
for  use  In  the  1964  National  Jamboree,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  3626.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronnie 
E.  Hunter;  and 

H.R.  4349.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
O.  Nelson  and  Harold  E.  Johnson. 


REQUEST  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


PERMISSION  TO  EXTEND  REMARKS 
IN  THE  APPENDIX  OP  THE  DAILY 
RECORD 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  tMr.  Alger]  have  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  daily  Record  in  five  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  do  not  intend  to  object, 
but  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Alger]  made  a 
speech  earlier  today  in  which  he  ob- 
jected to  the  printing  of  certain  agricul- 
tural bulletins  and  yearbooks,  and  said 
that  the  Congress  could  save  a  lot  of 
money  if  we  refused  to  send  them  out. 
He  is  asking  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  five  instances.  Already  this 
year  he  has  included  enough  material  in 
the  Record  to  total  $13,000  plus.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  he  really  wanted  to 
save  money  he  ought  to  cut  down  that 
way  and  not  try  to  cut  down  on  useful 
publications. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress a  parliamentary  inquiry  to  the 
Chair.  What  happened  to  this  bill  that 
was  under  suspension.  H.R.  4638? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  bill  was  not  called  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  submit  that  it  is  an 
unusual  procedure,  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  1:20  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
to  abandon  the  last  bill  scheduled  for 
consideration  under  suspension.  This 
bill  was  put  on  the  whip  notice  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  be  called  up  this 
afternoon.  Moreover.  I  have  been  hear- 
ing the  last  few  days  that  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  an  emergency  to  get  the  bill 
under  consideration  on  the  floor.  I  do 
not  understand  why  this  bill.  H.R.  4638. 
is  being  shelved  when  an  afternoon  re- 
mains in  which  to  consider  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  bill  has  been 
withdrawn  and  there  is  nothing  unusual 
about  that.  It  is  not  an  unusual  situa- 
tion. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman    from    North    Dakota    [Mr. 
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Short]  that  the  gentleman  from  Texaa 
[Mr.  Algkr]  may  have  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
daily  Rkcord  and  to  include  therein  ex- 
traneous matter  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  object. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  revise 
the  request  to  one  Instance. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object  to  that.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  was  on  the  floor  this  morning  and 
could  have  made  his  request  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
same  request  for  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [  Mr.  Pindley  1  in  one  Instance. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  will  ob- 
ject to  all  of  these  second-hand  re- 
quests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  these  requests  for  permis- 
sion to  insert  remarks  and  material  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  dally  Record  will 
all  be  objected  to,  I  will  not  mention 
any  more  of  the  requests. 


REQUESTS  FOR  EXTENSION  OP  RE- 
MARKS IN  THE  BODY  OP  THE 
RECORD 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger]  may  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Recoko  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object. 


REQUEST  FOR  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Bromwell]  may  address 
the  House  for  30  minutes  on  June  18. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota? 

Mr.  HAYS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


POINT  OP  ORDER  OP  NO  QUORUM 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  suicordlngly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m  )  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. June  18,  1963,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  r\ile  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

933.  A  letter  from  the  AaslstaDt  Secretary 
of  Defence  ( Itutallatlons  and  Logistics ) . 
transmitting  the  April  1963  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  from  small  and 
other  business  firms,  pursuant  to  section 
10(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

934.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  relative  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  air  transportation  system  which 
will  further  our  domestic  and  International 
commerce  and  the  national  defense,  which 
includes  the  development  of  a  commercial 
supersonic  transport  aircraft:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

935.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bin  entitled  "bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9.  1955  (69  Stat.  618)";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

936.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  fix  the  fees  payable  to  the 
Patent  OfBce.  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

937.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  prop>oeed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bin  to  amend  sections  3288  and 
3289  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  reindictment  after  dismissal  of  a  defective 
Indictment";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

938  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
uansmltttng  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bin  to  authorize  Government  agen- 
cies to  provide  quarters,  household  furniture 
and  equipment,  utilities,  subsistence,  and 
laundry  service  to  civilian  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  June  12. 
1963.  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
June  14.  1963: 

Mr  ROONT?:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions HR  7063.  A  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Conunerce  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1964,  and  for  other  purposes:  with- 
out amendment  (Rept  No  388).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

\  Submitted  June  17, 1963] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  MILLS;  C<immlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HR  2827.  A  bill  to  extend  until 
June  30.  1966.  the  suspension  of  duty  on 
Imports  of  crude  chicory  and  the  reduction 
In  duty  on  ground  chicory:  with  amendment 
(Rept  No  389)  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union 

Mr  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  H  R  2651  A  bill  to  extend  for  1 
year  the  period  during  which  responsibility 
for  the  placement  and  foster  care  uf  de- 
pendent children,  under  the  program  of 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  un- 
der title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  may 
be  exercised   by  a  public  agency  other  than 


the  agency  administering  such  aid  under  the 
State  plan;  without  amendment  (Rept  No 
890).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H  R.  6246.  A  bill  relating  to  the 
deductibility  of  accrued  vacation  pay;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  391).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the   State    of   the   Union. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Report  No.  392.  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments.  Ordered  to  be 
printed 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  June  12. 
1963.  the  following  bill  was  introduced 
on  June  14.  1963: 

By  Mr  ROONEY: 
H  R.  7063  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cles  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964, 
and  for  other  purpoees. 

[Introduced  and  referred  June  17,  1963] 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   BAKER: 
H  R.  7064    A  bUl  to  amend  the  Antldump. 
Ing  Act.   1921;    to  the   Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  BURKHALTER: 
H  R  7066.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
that.  In  computing  annual  Income  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  eligibility  for  certain 
pensions,  certain  payments  received  on  ac- 
count of  disability  shall  be  excluded;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr  CANNON: 
H  R.  7066  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act.  of  refractory  grade  bauxite  from 
the  national  stockpile:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  DINGELL: 
H  R  7067  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  permit  civil  actloni 
for  damages  In  the  case  of  water  pollution 
affecting  fish  and  wildlife;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr   HERLONG: 
HR  7068    A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act.  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr  KINO  of  New  York : 
H  R  7069  A  bill  relating  to  the  Interest 
rates  on  loans  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Rural  EUectrlflca- 
don  Act  of  1936;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture 

By  Mr  KYL 
H  R  7070  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Cultural  Center  Act  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  years  the  period  during  which  con- 
struction funds  must  be  received,  and  to 
put  the  National  Cultural  Center  on  a  sound, 
businesslike  basis,  and  for  other  purposes, 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr  MARSH: 
H  R  7071  A  bill  to  amend  section  3013  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorl« 
payment  to  those  survivors  not  entitled  to 
death  compensation,  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation,  or  death  pension,  com- 
pen.sation  and  pension  accrued  to  a  veteran 
at  the  time  of  his  death  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 
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By  Mr.  MOSS: 
Hil.  7072.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  In  order  to  asarure  fairness 
m  editorializing  by  r»dlo  and  telerislon  sta- 
tion licensees  In  support  of  or  In  oppoBition 
to  candidates  for  public  office  by  making 
the  equal  opportunities  provisions  of  section 
315  applicable  thereto,   and  for   other  pur- 


poses; 


to  the  Comnnlttee  on  Interstate  and 


Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  POAGE: 

HR.  7073.  A  bill  to  amend  the  CotLSOlldated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  In 
order  to  Increase  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  loans  which  may  be  Insured  un- 
der subtitle  A  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  R0BI30N: 

H.R  7074.  A  bill  to  amend  para^aph  1537 
(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect  to 
certain  footwear;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.R.  7075.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HH.  7076.  A  blU  to  require  that  all  State 
or  local  programs  supported  with  Federal 
funds  shall  be  administered  and  executed 
without  regard  to  the  race  or  color  of  the 
partlclpanU  and  beneficiaries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 

HS..  7077.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  transmis- 
sion In  the  malls  of  certain  educational  kits 
containing  laboratory  apparatus  for  the  use 
of  blind  persons,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERG: 

HH.  7078.  A  bin  to  amend  section  415  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  exclusion  from  annual  Income  In  entitle- 
ment determinations  to  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  of  those  amounts  paid 
by  a  dependent  parent  for  medical  and  dental 
expenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr   VINSON: 

H  R  7079.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  extension 
of  certain  naval  ves.sel  loans  In  existence  and 
to  authorize  the  loan  of  a  naval  vessel  to  a 
friendly  foreign  country  and  for  other  pur- 
poaee;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Hil.  7080.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  loan  of 
naval   vessels  to   friendly   foreign   countries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 

HR.7081.  A  bin  to  amend  section  21  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  as  amended 
(46  use.  887).  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

KM    7082    A  bin   to  regiUate  agrlculttiral 
and  forestry  Imports,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Cr)mmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    HERLONG: 

H  J.  Res  479.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARRY: 

H.    Con.    Ree.    180.  Concurrent   resolution 
congratulating     the     American     Veterinary 
Medical  Association  on  Its  centennial;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PILLION: 

H.  Con.  Res.  181.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  to  initiate  discussion 
of  the  Baltic  States  question  l>efore  the 
United  Nations  with  a  view  to  gaining  the 
Independence  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonU  from  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 

H  Res  404.  Resolution  extending  greetings 
and  felicitations  of  the  Hou-se  of  Representa- 


tive* to  the  people  of  Itlllbury.  Man.,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  I60th  anniversary  of  their 
community;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn: 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  relative  to  ex- 
pressing thanks  for  courtesies  extended  to 
Chaplain  Alphonso  Jordan  on  his  recent  visit 
to  the  Nation's  Capital,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  7083.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Elsie 
Anita  Jardim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H-R.  7084.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ln- 
lana  A.  Barsoum;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  7085.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Isa- 
bel   Whittaker;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
H.R.  7086.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
Earle  Davis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
HH.  7087.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Florence  Hanna;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7088.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Dl  Clcclo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
H  R.  7089.  A   bill    for   the    relief  of  Esber, 
Sabahat.  and  Sumru  Koprucu;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POOL: 
UR.  7090.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Hala  Cervonogura  Wolfe;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERG: 
H  R.  7091.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dimltrlos 
loannls  Tsaklrls  (husband).  Thomae  Di- 
mltrlos Tsaklrls  (wife);  and  two  children, 
loannls  and  Athina;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIBAL: 
H.R,  7092.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Renato 
Magliocco;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  STINSON: 
HJl.  7093.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Alfred 
Stewart  McCorkle;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WEAVER: 
H.R.  7094.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Reginaldo 
Salvatore  CoIcUa;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

159.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  C.  D. 
Brownell,  president.  National  Association  of 
Plumbing,  Heating,  and  Cooling  Contractors, 
Washington.  DC,  relative  to  requesting  that 
the  utmost  be  done  toward  opposing  the  en- 
acttnent  of  Senate  bill  757  and  House  bill 
3020,  and  that  continued  support  be  given 
the  Small  Business  Administration  programs 
which  have  done  so  much  to  aid  the  small 
businessman  In  the  construction  Industry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


160.  Also,  petition  of  Joseph  Bcaramella. 
chairman.  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Mendocino 
County,  Calif.,  relative  to  expressing  support 
for  Senate  bill  1275,  relating  to  Federal-State 
conflict  over  water  rights;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Aiffalim. 

■■  ^w*    — •« 


SENATE 

Monday,  June  17,  19G3 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Metcalf]. 

Rev.  C.  S.  Mueller,  pastor,  the  Lu- 
theran Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Wheaton, 
Md.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Into  your  hands,  most  blessed  Lord, 
we  once  more  place,  in  prayer,  our  Na- 
tion, our  leaders,  and  our  people,  asking 
for  your  continued  care. 

We  this  day  give  thanks  for  the  abun- 
dance of  your  many  blessings,  especially 
those  of  freedom,  plenty,  and  oppor- 
tunity. Undeserving  as  we  are  of  these 
gifts,  You  have  graciously  given  Into  our 
hands  all  that  is  necessary,  that  we 
might  truly  "have  life  and  have  it  more 
abundantly."  May  we  use,  and  never 
abuse,  these  gifts. 

In  this  spirit  of  thanksgiving  and 
humble  acknowledgment,  we  make  bold 
to  ask  that  today  and  every  day  these 
mercies  be  renewed  and  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  this  Nation,  her  people,  and 
her  leaders,  with  the  matching  grace  of 
wisdom,  courage,  understanding,  and 
true  sympathy.  May  what  You  have 
given  to  us  touch  the  lives  of  all  men,  for 
good,  through  us. 

Upon  this  Senate  and  all  who  work 
that  decisions  here  made  be  Just,  bene- 
ficial, and  effective,  let  your  spirit  of 
guidance  rest.  May  the  men  and 
women  who  deal  so  intimately  and  di- 
rectly with  the  destiny  of  our  Nation  and 
our  world  know  the  peace  of  calling  You 
Father  and  the  assurance  of  being  your 
child. 

These  things  we  ask  In  the  name  of  our 
Redeemer.  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom 
we  have  the  privilege,  in  prayer,  of  call- 
ing on  You  for  more  and  more,  and  yet 
more.  Hear  us,  we  humbly  pray. 
Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
June  13,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   PROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  WTiting  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomi- 
nations were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading    clerks,    announced    that    the 
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House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  74)  for  the  relief 
of  Dr.  Olga  Marie  Ferrer. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  'H.R.  6755  >  to 
provide  a  1-year  extension  of  the  ex- 
isting corporate  normal  tax  rate  and  of 
certain  excise  tax  rates,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  79)  to  require 
authorization  for  certain  appropriations 
for  the  Coast  Guard,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  it  was  signed  by  the  Acting 
President   pro  tempore 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  6755'  to  provide  a  1- 
year  extension  of  the  existing  corporate 
normal  tax  rate  and  of  certam  excise 
tax  rates  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF 
LEGISLATIVE   CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsriKLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Leg- 
islative Calendar  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION    OF    STATEMENTS 
DURING   MORNING   HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  M-ansfiild.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfikld.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  Subcommittee  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  and  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
were  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
communications  and  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Proprosed  Amendment  to  the  Budcet,  1964, 
roR  Department  of  Labor  (S  Doc  No   23) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1964. 
Involving  a  proposed  provision  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  i  with  an  accompanying 
paper  i  :  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Development   of   a    Commercial   Scpersonic 
Transport  Aircraft 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  relating  to  the  proposed 


development  of  a  commercial  8up>ersonlc 
transport  aircraft;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Plans   for   Works  of  Improvement  in   Vir- 
ginia  AifD  West  Virginia 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  E.xecutlve  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  plans  for 
works  of  Improvement  on  Johns  Creek,  Va  , 
and  Upper  Deckers  Creek.  W  Va.  (with  ac- 
companying papers  I  ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report     on     Defense     Procurement     From 
Small   and    Other    Business    Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Installations,  and  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  defense 
procurement  from  small  and  other  business 
firms,  for  the  month  of  April  1963  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Provision  or  Qi-arters  and  Equipment  to 
Certain  OrriCERS  and  Employees  of  the 
United   States 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  Government  agencies  to  pro- 
vide quarters  household  furniture  and  equip- 
ment, utilities,  subsistence,  and  laundry 
service  to  civilian  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purp>o8es 
(With  accompanying  papers  i ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Rxvixw  of  Selected  Right-of- 
Way  AcTivmis  of  Federal-Aid  Hichwat 
Progr.\m    in    State   of    Virginia 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  selected  right- 
of-way  activities  of  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program  In  the  State  of  Virginia.  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  Department  of  Commerce, 
dated  June  1963  i  with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

Amendment   of  Act  of  August  9,   1955    (69 
Stat    618) 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
9.  1955  (69  Stat  618)  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Amendment  of  Sections  3288  and  3289  of 
Title  18,  United  States  Code.  Relating  to 
Reindictment  After  Dismissal  of  a  De- 
FicrrivE  Indictment 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  sections  3288  and  3289  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  reindictment 
after  dismissal  of  a  defective  Indictment 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

Pees   Payable   to   the   Patent  Office 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  fix  the  fees  payable  to  the  Patent  Office, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Plans  for  Work  of  Improvement  in  Ala- 
bama. Arkansas.  Oklahoma,  and  Tennes- 
see 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  plans  for 
works  of  Improvement  on  Cheaha  Creek, 
Ala.  Poteau  River,  Ark.,  and  Okla.,  and 
Middle  Pork-Oblon  River,  Tenn.  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc  .    were    laid   before  the 
Senate,   or   presented,    and    referred  u 
indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlves  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina;  ordered 
to  He  on  the  table:  ' 

"House  Res<:ilution   — 
•Resolution    thanking    the    Senate    and    the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  US   Con- 
gress and  the  members  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina congressional  delegation  for  courtesies 
extended  to  Chaplain  Alphonso  Jordan  on 
his  recent   visit   to   the   Nations  Capital 
Whereas  the  Reverend   Alphonso  Jordan 
chaplain  of   the  house  of   representatives  of 
the  North  Carolina  Oeneral  Assembly  vl8lie<i 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  Thurs- 
day.  May  23.    1963:    and 

■  Whereas  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  US.  Congress,  and  In  par- 
ticular the  Members  of  the  North  Carolina 
congressional  delegation  to  the  US  Congress, 
extended  many  courtesies  to  Chaplain  Jordan 
during  his  visit:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
"Resolved  by  the  house  of  representativei. 
"SBCTioN  1  The  house  of  representattven 
expresses  Its  appreciation  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  the 
Members  of  the  North  Carolina  delegation  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
many  kind  courtesies  extended  to  Chaplain 
Jordan. 

"Sec  2  The  secretary  of  state  shall  send 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  to 
each  Member  of  the  North  Carolina  delega- 
tlon  to  the  US  Congress,  and  to  Chaplain 
Jordan 

"Sec  3  This  resolution  shall  be  effective 
upon   adoption. 

Adopted   June  6.   1963." 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  MAINE 
LEGISLATURE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr.  Mus- 
KiEl.  I  present,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  to  exempt  certain 
carriers  from  minimum  rate  regulation 
in  the  transportation  of  bulk  commodi- 
ties, agricultural  and  fish  products  I 
ask  that  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  bting  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  as  follows: 

"Joint  Resolution  — 

"Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
exempt  certain  carriers  from  minimum 
rate  regulation  In  the  transportation  of 
bulk  commodities,  agricultural  and  fish 
products,  and   for  other  purposes 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  In  the  101st  legislative  session  assem- 
bled, most  respectfully  present  and  petition 
your  honorable  body  as  follows: 

"Whereas  It  has  been  recognized  that  the 
agricultural  economy  of  the  country  re- 
quires the  transportation  of  bulk  agricul- 
tural commodities  at  the  lowest  possible  rates 
consistent  with  the  financial  status  of  the 
carriers;  and 

"Wherea*  the  Nation's  railroad  carriers 
have  heretofore  been  hampered  In  the  set- 
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tlnK  of  minimum  rates  for  the  transporta- 
tion erf  bulk  agricultural  oommodltlee  by 
reason  of  time  consuming  and  arbitrary 
gundards  Imposed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission;  and 

■Whereas  It  Is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
continued  development  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  the  State  of  Maine  that  the  pro- 
ducers of  agricultural  products  be  able  to 
reduce  transportation  costs  on  feed  and  other 
ingredients;  and 

■  Whereas  other  agricultural  areas  of  the 
country  are  now  the  recipients  of  greatly 
reduced  transportation  costs  of  such  Ingredi- 
ents to  the  detriment  of  and  discrimination 
against  Maine  agricultural  producers:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

■Resolved.  That  we,  the  memorialists,  rec- 
ommend and  urge  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  the  document  entitled 
88th  Congress.  1st  session.  H  R  4700,  a  bill  to 
obtain  the  aforesaid  objectives,  be  passed  by 
the  Congress  In  order  to  accomplish  the 
aforesaid  objectives;  and  be  It  further 

■Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  secretary  of  State, 
be  Immediately  submitted  by  the  secretary 
of  State  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives In  Congress  and  to  the  Members 
of  the  said  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  this  State 

"Read  and  adopted  in  senate  chamber, 
June  7,  1963. 

"Chester  T.  Winslow, 

"Secretary. 

'•Read  and  adopted  in  house  of  representa- 
tives. June  10.  1963 

"Harvey  R  Pease, 

"Clerk." 

(The  ACITNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  Identical  with  the  foregoing, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.) 


REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  !i4r.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without 
amendment: 

H  R  1819  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1969  to 
provide  additional  choice  of  health  benefits 
plans,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No  251 ) . 

By  Mr.  TARBOROUGH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  an 
amendment 

S  622  A  bill  to  Improve  and  encourage 
collective  bargaining  between  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Alaska  Flallroad  and  representa- 
tives of  Its  employees,  and  to  permit  to  the 
extent  practicable  the  adoption  by  the  Alaska 
Railroad  of  the  personnel  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  the  railroad  industry  (Rept.  No.  256) . 

By  Mr  GRUENING,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

H  R  1492  An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale 
of  certain  reserved  mineral  Interests  of  the 
tJnlted  States  In  certain  real  property  owned 
by  Jack  D  WIshart  and  Juanlta  H  Wlshart 
(Rept    No    252). 

By  Mr  GRUENING.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment : 

S.  1326.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  mineral  Interests  of  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes  In  property  In  South  Carolina  to 
the  record  owners  of  the  surface  of  that 
property  (Rept  No  253). 

By  Mr.  GRUENING.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1154  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  mineral  rights  to  ChrlBtmaa 


Lake.  Inc.,  and  Karlson  Development  Corp. 
(Bept,  No.  264). 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  frcon  the  Committee 

on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  614.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  water  available  for 
a  permanent  pool  for  recreation  purposes 
at  Ccxjhltl  Reservoir  from  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  unit  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  (Rept.  No.  256). 

By  Mr  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  851.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  authoriz- 
ing the  transmission  and  disposition  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  electric  energy 
generated  at  Falcon  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
also  market  power  generated  at  Amlstad  Dam 
on  the  Rio  Grande  (Rept.  No.  257), 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  3574.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  the  use  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  of  certain 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  at  Cudde- 
back  Lake  Air  Force  Range,  Calif,,  for  de- 
fense purposes   (Rept,  No.  258);   and 

H.J.  Res.  180.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  continued  use  of  certain  lands  within 
the  Sequoia  National  Park  by  portions  of  an 
existing  hydroelectric  project  (Rept.  No. 
259). 

By  Mr  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1185.  A  bill  relating  to  the  exchange  erf 
certain  lands  between  the  State  of  Oregon 
and  the  C.  &  B.  Livestock  Co..  Inc.  (Rept. 
No.  260). 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OP 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  June  6,  1963, 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE   (for   himself  and 
Mr    Long  of  Missouri)  : 

S  1721.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  prohibit  certain  discriminatory 
practices  by  business  enterprises  receiving 
assistance  under  such  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  lii.  Proxmire  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    TOWER: 

S.  1722  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  to 
Insure  fair  and  equitable  treatment  under 
collective-bargaining  agreements  requiring 
membership  In  a  labor  organization  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment;  to  the  Ciommlttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  app>ear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATXR  (for  hlmaelf  and 
Mr.  Moss) : 

S.  1723.  A  bill  to  require  contractors  and 
subcontractors  enga^^  in  the  construction 
of  pirojects  under  the  p»t>vl8lons  of  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  laws  to  conform  to  certain 
licensing  laws  of  the  State  In  which  any  such 
project  is  located;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  BCr.  Ooldwater  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  1724.  A  bill  to  amend  section  368  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1854  with  respect 
to  the  definitions  of  the  terms  "reorganiza- 
tion" and  "a  party  to  a  reorganization";  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By    Mr.    BURDICK: 

S.    1726.  A  bill   to   amend   the  Manpower 

Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962;    to 

the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By    Mr.    HRUSKA    (for    himself,    Jilr. 

Cttrtib,    Mr.    Mttndt,    and    Mr.    Mc- 

OovKSN) : 

S.  1726.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Lower 
Niobrara  River  and  Ponca  Creek  Compact 
between  the  States  of  Nebraska  and  South 
Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hbuska  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  he<uling.) 
By  Mr.  BEAUL: 

S.  1727.  A  bUl  to  permit  donation  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  ccnnmodlties  to  State  and 
county  penal  and  correctional  institutions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrlculttu-e  and 
Forestry. 

S.  1728.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Max  Kahn; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   MCCARTHY: 

S.  1729.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assUtance 
for  projects  which  will  demonstrate  or  de- 
velop techniques  and  practices  leading  to 
Improved  methods  of  education  of  students 
with  epilepsy  In  public  and  private  schools 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  1730.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  arbi- 
trary and  inappropriate  measuring  devices 
in  the  postal  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCartht  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under   separate    headings.) 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.J.  Res.  90.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  presentation  of  a  Congressional  Medal 
of  National  Honor  to  Carl  Sandburg;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  CJurrency. 


PROHIBITION  OP  CERTAIN  DIS- 
CRIMINATORY PRACTICES  BY 
BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES  RECPTV- 
ING  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  ( Mr.  Long  1 , 1  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  stop  the 
Small  Business  Administration  from 
making  loans  to  firms  that  discriminate 
because  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  by  refus- 
ing either  service  or  employment  to  cer- 
tain persons.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  held  at  the  desk  for  1 
week,  to  enable  other  Senators  to  join  in 
sponsoring  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  al- 
most all  Americans  recognize  that  dis- 
crimination is  based  on  bigotry  and  hate. 
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We  only  dSsatree  on  how  far  the  Federal 
aovemment  should  go  to  eliminate  it. 

nils  body  win  predictably  be  divided 
on  the  quertion  ol  whether  the  Presi- 
dent's cini  richts  bill  to  use  Federal  sanc- 
tions to  prohibit  disulmination  In  rar- 
lou8  business  estabttshments  that  are  in 
interstate  commerce  la  wise  public  policy. 
I  think  the  President  Is  right.  I  will  sup- 
port him.  But  some  Senators  win  argue 
that  this  should  be  left  to  the  States  or 
to  private  determination;  that  it  is  none 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment's  business.  I 
disagree.  But  I  understand  the  basis  for 
these  objections — based,  as  they  are,  on 
States  rights  doctrine. 

But,  Mr.  President,  when  it  comes 
to  discrimination  financed  by  Federal 
funds,  that  is  something  else  again. 

A  firm  that  borrows  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration  is  asking  all 
Federal  ta.xpayers  to  finance  its  opera- 
tion. The  Federal  taxpayer's  money — 
the  money  of  the  white  man,  of  the 
Negro,  of  all  taxpayers — is  Involved.  The 
use  of  these  funds  by  such  a  firm,  to 
enable  It  to  expand  its  discriminatory 
policies,  is  wrong;  and  there  is  no  moral, 
political  or  financial  justification  for  it. 
Mr.  President.  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministrati<Hi  loans  are  helpful  to  small 
business.  Often  they  determine  whether, 
in  fact,  a  small  bxislness  will  be  able  to 
grtrw  and  develop.  This  Is  a  good  pro- 
gram that  is  warmly  supported  by  the 
American  people. 

But  no  one  can  tu'gue  that  small  busi- 
ness loans  are  as  necessary  as  aid  to 
dependent  children,  to  the  blind,  or  to 
the  mentally  and  physically  ilL 

On  the  other  hand,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  has  Introduced,  and  I  am  co- 
sponsoring,  a  bill  to  stop  Federal  partici- 
pation in  the  various  welfare  programs 
if  the  programs  practice  discrimination. 
This  bUI  is  sound,  although  it  may  in- 
deed cause  heartrending  hardships 
among  dependent  children  and  persons 
who  suffer  painfully  from  lack  of  food, 
clothing,  or  shelter. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced,  however. 
will  simply  prevent  the  businessman 
from  obtaining  such  a  loan  from  the 
Government  until  he  has  discontinued 
any  discriminatory  practice  he  may  be 
following.  If  he  needs  the  money  badly 
enough,  he  will  have  to  discontinue 
denying  persons  their  rights  as  Ameri- 
cans. If  he  chooses  not  to  do  so,  why 
should  the  Federal  taxpayer  finance  his 
defiance  of  basic  American  rights? 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission — com- 
posed of  prominent  men,  southerners  as 
well  as  northerners,  who  for  many  years 
have  studied  the  race  problem  in  our 
country — has  proposed  that  the  Federal 
Government  stop  all  payments  to  a  State 
that  practices  discrimination.  My  bill, 
which  confines  its  effect  to  a  Federal 
agency,  does  not  go  nearly  that  far. 

My  bill  also  has  the  virtue  of  assuring 
a  firm  which  discontmues  discrimina- 
tion— often  at  considerable  sacrifice — 
that  at  least  its  competition  will  not  be 
able  to  take  its  business  away,  through 
using  Federal  tax  money.  Unless  this 
bill  is  enacted,  tax  money  paid  by  an  em- 
ployer or  a  firm  which,  at  great  sacrifice, 
has     ceased    discrimination,    may     be 


loaned,  ttirough  the  Small  Bnslness  Ad- 
ministration, to  a  firm  which  may  use 
the  money  to  expand  its  facilities,  so  that 
it  can  take  business  away  from  the  firm 
which  has  ceased  dtocrlminatioii. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  wtll  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bin  (S.  1721)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  prohibit  certain  dis- 
criminatory practices  by  business  enter- 
prises receiving  assistance  under  such 
act.  introduced  by  Mr.  Pboxmiu  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri  > .  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


MEMBERSHIP  IN  LABOR  ORGANIZA- 
TION AS  CONDITION  OP  EMPLOY- 
MENT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  8  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  My  amendment 
would  nullify  those  provisions  of  any 
collective  bargaining  agreement  which 
require  membership  in  a  union  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment  in  any  case  where 
the  contracting  union  maintains  an  ex- 
clusionary policy  with  respect  to  mem- 
bership based  on  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

For  the  past  30  years,  labor  unions 
have  been  the  recipients  of  many  special 
privileges,  rights,  and  immunities  en- 
joyed by  no  other  form  of  private  orga- 
nization in  our  society,  and  conferred 
on  them  by  Federal  law.  Among  the 
most  substantial  of  these  union  advan- 
tages is  the  power  to  contract  with  the 
employer  to  compel  membership  in  the 
union  as  a  condition  of  employment. 

In  1935.  Congress  adopted  the  Wagner 
Act  which  the  trade  union  movement 
refers  to  as  its  Magna  Carta.  A  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Wagner  Act  was 
that  no  employer  could  lawfully  discrim- 
inate against  an  employee  because  of 
his  membership  or  nonmembership  in  a 
labor  union.  This  basic  principle  was 
embodied  in  section  8<3>  of  the  Wagner 
Act  which  made  it  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice for  an  employer  "by  discrimination 
in  regard  to  hire  or  tenure  of  employ- 
ment or  any  term  or  condition  of  em- 
ployment to  encourage  or  discourage 
membership  in  any  labor  organization." 
If  section  8(3)  had  stopped  right 
there,  every  form  of  compulsory  union 
membership  agreement  would  have  been 
rendered  unlawful.  To  avoid  this,  the 
Congress  conferred  a  special  immunity 
on  labor  unions  by  including  a  proviso 
to  section  8<3)  which  permitted  unions 
and  employers  to  enter  into  compulsory 
union  membership  agreements  without 
violating  the  law. 

It  was  clearly  recognized  that  tliis  ex- 
ception was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
acfs  fundamental  principle  that  an  em- 
ployee s  job  status  was  to  remain  com- 
pletely unaffected  by  reason  of  his  mem- 
bership or  nonmembership  in  a  union. 

In  1947,  Congress  recognized  the  need 
to  narrow  this  broad  and  powerful  im- 
munity it  had  granted  to  labor  unions 
12  years  earlier.     Although  in  enacting 


the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  It  continued  to 
permit  employers  and  unions  to  ent» 
into  compulsory  ualon  memberSS 
agreements,  it  narrowed  the  penaiaZ^ 
soope  of  such  agreements.  Morcowi  T 
also  made  explicit  by  wrtOng  into  tKp 
new  sUtute  a  principle  which  had  pre! 
vlously  been  part  of  the  unwritten  law  tn 
wit,  the  so-called  right-to-work  priiT 
ciple.  Section  14(b)  of  the  amended 
NaUonal  Labor  Relations  Act  speciflclmv 
authorized  the  states  to  prohibit  au 
forms  of  compulsory  union  membership 
To  date  20  States  have  enacted  such 
right-to-work  laws. 

Nevertheless.  In  the  remaining  3o 
States,  unions  continue  to  enjoy  the  spe 
cial  privilege  of  lawfuDy  being  able  to 
compel  employees  to  join  the  union  if 
they  wish  to  hold  on  to  their  jobs.  It  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  this  special  priv- 
ilege should  be  withdrawn  from  any  la- 
bor union  which  denies  fair  and  equl- 
Uble  treatment  to  qualified  employees 
and  applicants  for  employment. 

For  that  reason  I  am  introducing  this 
bill  which,  simply  stated,  merely  renders 
null  and  \-oid  any  provision  In  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  requiring 
union  membership  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment, if  the  union  which  is  a  party 
to  such  an  agreement,  discriminates  with 
respect  to  membership  therein  because 
of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 
If  a  union  wishes  to  assert  the  preroga- 
tives of  a  private  organization  to  pick 
and  choose  its  own  members  in  any  way 
it  sees  fit.  It  is  Inequitable  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  grant  it  the  special 
privilege  of  contracting  for  compulsory 
membership  where  the  union  exercises 
its  prerogative  unjustly  and  arbitrarily. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  my  bill  would  not  apply  in  any  way 
in  those  States  which  have  or  enact 
right-to-work  laws.  Inasmuch  as  the 
bill  merely  nullifies  compulsory  union 
membership  contract  provisions  under 
certain  conditions,  it  can  obviously  have 
no  application  in  any  State  where  such 
provLsions  are  already  prohibited  by 
State  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  also  that 
the  bill  be  permitted  to  remain  at  the 
table  for  3  days. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bin  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  remain  at  the  desk 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
and  will  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1722>  to  amend  section  8 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as 
amended,  to  insure  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  under  collective  bargaining 
agreements  requiring  membership  in  a 
labor  organization  as  a  condition  of 
employment,  introduced  by  Mr.  Town, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Section  8  of  the  Natknuil  Labor  XteUUona 

Act.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
f  oUowlng  aubaection : 

(g)  Any  agreement,  ac  Authorised  in  sub- 
section (a)(3),  requiring  membership  in  s 
labor  organization  as  condition  of  employ- 
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ment,  shaU  to  that  extent  be  unenforclble 
and  void  if  such  labor  organization,  be- 
caiise  ot  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin, 
denle*  membership  therein  to  any  individual 
on  ttie  same  terms  and  conditions  generally 
applicable  to  and  with  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  generally  and  uniformly  accorded 
to  all  meml>ers  of  such  labor  organization. 


CONFORMATION  TO  CERTAIN  LI- 
CENSING LAWS  OF  STATES  BY 
CONTRACTORS  AND  SUBCON- 
TRACTORS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  spends  vast 
amounts  of  the  taxpayers'  money  on  a 
variety  of  projects  each  year.  The  work 
of  the  Reclamation  Bureau  In  construct- 
ing irrigation,  drainage,  waterpower 
and  other  projects  is  well  known  and  re- 
quires no  review  at  this  time. 

In  a  construction  operation  as  massive 
as  that  carried  out  by  the  Bureau  nu- 
merous problems  are  bound  to  arise. 
Among  the  difficulties  that  accompany 
the  building  of  a  large  dam  or  irrigation 
project  are  those  connected  with  the 
complex  contracts  between  the  Bureau 
and  the  contractors  and  between  the  var- 
ious contractors  and  subcontractors 
themselves.  At  each  Reclamation  Bu- 
reau project  a  number  of  individuals  and 
companies  are  involved  in  supplying  or 
paying  for  material  and  labor.  Disputes 
about  the  work  to  be  done  or  the  amount 
of  pa3Tnent  to  be  made  naturally  arise 
from  time  to  time. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  individuals 
and  firms  working  on  reclamation  jobs 
sometimes  fail  to  meet  their  obligations. 
In  cases  where  a  contractor  or  a  sub- 
contractor cannot  or  will  not  pay  his 
debts  complicated  legal  procedures  must 
be  resorted  to  by  the  creditor.  In  many 
instances,  the  law  and  the  courts  of  the 
State  in  which  the  dispute  arose  may  not 
be  utilized  by  the  local  supplier  or  other 
party  who  is  forced  to  sue  to  recover 
what  he  has  lost.  However,  the  wronged 
party  does  have  an  alternative  remedy 
under  the  Federal  law. 

The  Miller  Act  was  enacted  to  provide 
a  substitute  for  mechanics'  liens  which 
are  not  recognizable  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  settlement  of  obligations 
between  contractors  and  those  furnishing 
labor  or  material  to  prime  and  subcon- 
tractors. Under  the  act  all  Government 
construction  contracts  exceeding  $2,000 
require  that  the  prime  contractors  fur- 
nish the  Government  with  performance 
and  payment  bonds.  The  amounts  of 
the  payment  bonds  vary  from  one-half 
the  amount  of  the  contract  in  cases 
where  the  contract  amount  is  less  than 
$1  million  to  $2,500,000  for  contracts  In 
exce.ss  of  $5  million. 

Many  of  the  claims  which  arise  from 
reclamation  projects  are  adequately 
handled  through  the  processes  of  the 
Miller  Act.  However,  on  large  Federal 
contracts  there  are  many  second,  third, 
fourth,  or  even  more  tier  subcontractors. 
The  present  law  does  not  adequately  pro- 
tect those  who  furnish  equipment  or  la- 
bor to  these  subcontractors.  For.  it  Is 
the  general  contractor,  not  his  subcon- 
tractors who  must  post  the  performance 
and  payment  bonds. 


A  further  complication  to  this  problem 
Is  the  fact  that  contractors  engaged  tn 
Federal  construction  are  not  required 
to  be  licensed  under  the  laws  of  the 
States  where  the  construction  projects 
are  located.  The  result  of  this  situation 
is  that  a  number  of  contractors  who  have 
no  licenses  to  operate  within  a  State  are 
nevertheless  able  to  work  on  construc- 
tion projects  sponsored  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  located  In  that  State. 
This  1  acuum  in  the  law  has  resulted  in 
abuses. 

Mr.  President,  some  contractors  who 
have  earned  poor  reputations  within  cer- 
tain States  and  have  had  their  licenses 
removed  by  the  local  authorities  have 
been  permitted  to  work  on  Reclamation 
Bureau  projects  within  the  same  States. 
The  registrar  of  contractors  of  the  State 
of  Arizona,  for  example,  may  find  a  cer- 
tain contractor  unfit  to  do  business  In 
Arizona  for  reasons  dealing  with  his  reli- 
ability or  his  credit  rating.  Neverthe- 
less, the  registrar  must  sit  back  and 
watch  this  same  contractor  awarded  a 
portion  of  a  Federal  contract  located  in 
our  State.  When  this  contractor  fails 
to  pay  his  Arizona  suppliers  and  the  sup- 
pliers seek  redress  of  their  grievances, 
the  State  of  Arizona  is  powerless  to  help 
them. 

Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Mossl  and  I  believe  that  this 
condition  must  be  corrected.  As  a  means 
of  closing  this  loophole  In  the  law  we  are 
introducing  a  bill  to  require  contractors 
and  subcontractors  engaged  In  the  con- 
struction of  projects  under  the  provLsions 
of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  to  con- 
form to  the  Ucensing  laws  of  the  State 
In  which  any  such  project  Ls  located. 
The  requirement  set  forth  in  the  bill 
would  provide  all  persons  dealing  with 
such  contractors  with  a  direct  remedy 
for  the  abuses  that  I  have  discussed. 

I  do  not  contend,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  proix)sed  legislation  will  solve  all  of 
the  problems  In  this  area.  Nevertheless, 
this  Is  a  step  In  the  direction  of  seeing 
that  financial  responsibility  Is  Insured 
on  all  matters  related  to  projects  of  the 
U.S.  Govenunent. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  permission  that  It  appear 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (8.  1723)  to  require  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  engaged  In  the 
construction  of  projects  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
to  conform  to  certain  licensing  laws  of 
the  State  in  which  any  such  project  Is 
located.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Ooldwater 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Moss),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  any 
contract  entered  Into  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  with  any  contractor  for  the  con- 
struction of  any  project  under  the  proTlslons 
of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws   (Including 


the  Act  of  June  17, 1902,  and  all  Acte  amenda- 
tory thereof  and  supplementary  thereto) 
shall  provide  that  such  contractor  (Includ- 
ing any  subcontractor  working  on  such 
project)  shall,  as  a  condition  to  the  per- 
formance of  such  contract,  conform  to  all 
applicable  provisions  of  law  of  the  State  In 
which  such  project  or  part  thereof  is  to  be 
constructed  requiring  the  Uoenslng  of  con- 
tractors within  that  State  whose  principal 
contracting  business  U  in  connection  with 

(1)  fixed  works  for  Irrigation,  drainage,  wa- 
ter power,  water  supply,  or  flood  control,  or 

(2)  the  construction  of  generating  facilities 
or  transmission  lines.  The  requirements  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  the  performance 
of  any  such  contract  and  shall  not  apply  to 
the  submission  of  bids  with  respect  to  any 
such  contract  or  to  the  entering  into  of  any 
such  contract. 


LOWER  NIOBRARA  RTVER  COMPACT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  1961 
the  two  great  sister  States  of  Nebraska 
and  Wyoming  concluded  a  compact  pur- 
suant to  consent  granted  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  as  provided  in 
the  act  of  August  5,  1953 — Public  Law 
191.  83d  Congress,  first  session,  chapter 
324,  67  Statutes  365 — and  the  act  of  May 
29,  1958— Public  Law  85-427,  85th  Con- 
gress, S.  2557,  72  Statutes  147. 

This  compact  undertakes  to  apportion 
the  waters  of  Ponca  Creek  and  the  trib- 
utaries of  the  Niobrara  River  common  to 
the  two  States.  It  Is  designated  as  the 
"Lower  Niobrara  River  and  Ponca  Creek 
Compact." 

It  has  been  ratified  by  the  legislatures 
of  both  States  and  has  been  approved 
by  the  Governor  of  South  Dakota  and 
the  Governor  of  Nebraska. 

In  1961,  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
sought  the  consent  of  Congress  to  this 
compact.  Unfortunately,  the  depart- 
mental reports  were  not  received  in  time 
to  enable  the  committee  to  act  on  the 
bill. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  colleague  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis] as  well  as  the  two  Senators  from  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt.  and 
Mr.  McGovERNl,  I  introduce  a  bill  for 
this  purpose  and  ask  that  it  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (8.  1726)  to  consent  to  the 
Lower  Niobrara  River  and  Ponca  Creek 
Compact  between  the  States  of  Nebraska 
and  South  Dakota.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Hruska  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  TECHNIQUES 
LEADING  TO  IMPROVED  METHODS 
OF  EDUCATION  OP  STUDENTS 
WITH  EPILEPSY 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  Federal  assistance  for 
projects  which  will  demonstrate  or  de- 
velop techniques  and  practices  leading  to 
improved  methods  of  education  of  stu- 
dents with  epilepsy  in  public  and  private 
schools  and  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. 
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Epil^sy  affecta  an  fstiraated  1.800.000 
citizens,  yet  it  remains  one  of  the  least 
understood  ol  human  ailments.  EMs- 
crimination  against  those  who  suffer 
from  it  is  still  common.  This  is  reflected 
in  unnecessary  obstacles  to  their  em- 
ployment and  to  their  ediicatlonal  op- 


The  authorisation  is  for  a  3-year  pro-  bill  (S.  1276>  to  amend  further  the  For 

fram.     Private  groups,  particularly  the  elgn  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended 

Epilepsy  Poundatlon.  have  done  excel-  and  for  other  purposes,  which  were*^ 

lent  work,  but  this  is  aa  example  where  ferred  to  the  Committee  on  F\>reign  rII 

I"ederal  grants  can  be  used  to  develop  laUons  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
fining  pro*rrams  with  great  beneficial         (See  reference  to  the  above  imienri 

effects.    It  will  do  much  to  improve  the  ments  when  submitted  by  Mr   Cnunr^' 
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portunities  and  in  State  legislation  which     educational  opportunity  of  handicapped     which  appears  under  a  seoarair  hoo?' 


in  some  cases  prohibits  or  restricts  their 
right  to  marry.  In  13  States  the  law 
permits  administrators  of  State  iiistitu- 
Uons  to  sterilize  inmates  aith  epilepsy, 
although  in  practice  it  appears  this  is  not 
widely  imposed  on  those  who  suffer  only 
from  epilepsy. 

More  serious  in  some  ways  is  the  Ren- 
eral  misxmderstanding  by  the  public 
about  the  nature  and  effects  of  epilepsy 
and,  consequently,  the  stigma  placed  on 
the  persons  afflicted. 

Epilepsy  is  a  disorder  of  the  nervous 


children.  The  effort  to  meet  this 
specific  problem  will  also  help  the  pub- 
lic understand  the  di-sorder  and  to  re- 
move the  false  fears  and  misunderstand- 
ing which  for  .<;o  long  have  limited  the 
development  of  those  afflicted  with 
rpilepsy. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1963 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.     Mr.   President,  i 

desire  to  announce  that  public  witnessM 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern-  will   testify  in  open  session  on  PrWw 

pore     The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap-  June  21.  beginning  at  10  am.  on  the  bill" 

propriately  referred.  .s.  1276) ,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

The  bill  <S.  1729>   to  provide  Federal  1963.  in  room  4221.  New  Senate  Offlw 

assistance      for     projects     which     will  Building,    Those  who  have  not  alreadt 

demonstrate  or  develop  techniques  and  evidenced  their  wish  to  appear  may  do  » 

s/stem.    In  many  cases  the  cause  is  un-     practices  leading  to  Improved  methods  by  getting  In  touch  with  my  committee 

Icnown  but  in  some  Instances  it  arises     of  education  of  students  with  epilepsy  staff. 

in  public  and  private  schools  and  Insti-  — ^— ^^— ^^^ 
tutions  of  higher  learning,  introduced  by 
Mr.  McCautht.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


from  injury  to  the  brain  and  from  in- 
fections such  as  encephalitis  which  dam- 
age the  brain.  It  is  not  contagious.  It 
is  not  usually  disabling.  It  does  not 
cause  mental  deficiency,  and  those  suf- 
fering from  epilepsy  have  about  the  same 
range  of  IQ  as  the  whole  population. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  medi- 
cal research  for  the  treatment  and  con- 
trol of  epileptic  seizures.  It  is  estimated 
that  50  percent  of  all  afflicted  persons 
become  seizure-free,  while  another  30 
percent  have  substantial  reduction  of 
seizures  as  a  result  of  modern  medical 
and  surgical  techniques. 

One  of  the  principal  needs  today  is  to 
provide  better  educational  opportunities 
for  children  afflicted  with  epilepsy  and 
to  help  them  develop  their  talents  so 
they  can  lead  constructive  lives.  There 
Is  a  need  to  overcome  false  fears  and  mis- 
understanding and  to  approach  this 
problem  in  the  same  sympathetic  way 
that  a'e  have  learned  with  respect  to 
other  afflictions.  In  some  areas  chil- 
dren with  epilepsy  are  automatically 
barred  from  schools  and  in  other  in- 
stances they  suffer  discrimination  and 
do  not  properly  develop  academically  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  meth- 
ods and  techniques.  Training  programs 
to  assist  school  personnel  in  the  use  of 
appropriate  methods  woukl  enable  many 
children  with  epilepsy  to  fit  into  regu- 
lar school  classes  and  carry  normal 
schoolwork  without  any  special  school 
facilities. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  make  grants  for 
projects  and  demonstrations  for  train- 
ing school  personnel  in  techniques  for 
educating  students  with  epilepsy.  Per- 
sons employed  or  preparing  for  employ- 
ment as  teachei's,  school  nurses,  school 
administrators,  school  psychologists  and 
counselors  would  be  eligible  for  training 
projects,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
The  bill  also  authoriaes  the  Secretary  to 
provide  technical  assistance  programs  in 
cooperation  with  appropriate  groups  in 
a  joint  effort  to  meet  this  educational 
problem.  Finally,  the  bill  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Elpilepsy  to  serve  as  an  ad- 
visory group  to  assist  the  Secretary  in 
carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  act. 


PREVENTION  OF  USE  OF  CERTAIN 
MEASURING  DEVICES  IN  POSTAL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  Mr  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  prevent  the  use  of  arbitrary  and  in- 
appropriate measuring  devices  in  the 
postal  service. 

I  do  not  believe  that  industrial  work 
measurement  ssrstems  and  the  philosophy 
behind  them  can  properly  and  effectively 
be  applied  to  the  Federal  service.  The 
guidelines  system.  Inaugurated  under 
the  previous  administration,  has  had 
ample  time  to  prove  its  worth.  In  actual 
fact  it  has  proved  itself  cimibersome. 
costly,  and  destructive  of  good  p)ersdnnel 
relations  and  employee  morale.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  Is  amy  place  for  an  ar- 
bitrary and  unrealistic  "speedup"  sys- 
tem in  the  postal  service  nor  do  I  believe 
that  the  expenditure  of  $11  to  $12  mil- 
lion annually  In  an  attempt  to  enforce 
such  a  system  is  in  the  public  interest. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1730)  to  prevent  the  use 
of  arbitrary  and  inappropriate  measur- 
ing devices  in  the  postal  service,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McCarthy,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CERTAIN  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT 
ACT— AMENX)MENT 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  propKJsed  by  him. 
to  the  biU  (S.  1163»  to  amend  certain 
provisions  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act.  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR. 
EIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  u 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nomination 
of  W.  Michael  Blumenthal,  of  New  Jer- 
•sey.  to  be  a  Deputy  Special  Representa- 
tive for  Trade  Negotiations,  with  the 
rank  of  Ambassador. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  daj-s 
of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS 

Under  auUiority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bills: 

Authority  of  June  4,  1963: 

S  1661.  A  bin  to  authortre  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  place  an  embargo  on 
certain  nsh  and  fish  producta:  Mr.  Haktkx, 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Kuchel.  and  Mr.  Smath- 

E3tS. 

Authority   of   June   4.    1963: 

S  1676.  A  bill  to  amend  section  131  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  extend  for 
an  additional  2  years  the  period  within 
which  the  Federal  Government  may  enter 
Into  agreements  with  the  States  for  con- 
trolling the  erection  and  maintenance  of  out- 
door advertising  on  rights-of-way  adjacent 
to  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways:  Mr    BAKTtrrT.  Mr.  Casf   Mr 

CHtTRCH.    Mr.    CLAtK.    Mr.   OOMINICK,    Mr     Ei- 

vjti.  Mr  FoNC.  Mr  OatTiNiNC,  Mr.  Inoutx. 
Mr  Jackson.  Mr  Javtts.  Mr.  Keating,  Mr. 
Laltscke.  Mr.  McIntyre.  Mr  Mok.se.  Mr  Ntx- 
soN.  and  Mr   Young  of  Ohio 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1 96 1 —AMENDMENTS 

Mr  CHURCH  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRI^TTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  imanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr    DIRKSEN: 
Flag     Day     speech     delivered     by    Senator 
MoRTOM    before    the    Oeneral    Faderatlon   d 
Women's  Clubs  In  Milwaukee. 


OPPOSITION  TO  POLICY  PERMIT- 
TING MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  TO 
MAKE  FIRST  ANNOUNCEMENT 
OP  ALL  DEFENSE  CONTRACTS 
AWARDED 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  last  week  I  wrote  the  Secre- 
tary of  E>efense,  Mr.  McNamara,  calling 
his  attention  to  the  danger  of  the  present 
policy  of  the  Defense  Department  where- 
in Members  of  Congress  are  allowed  to 
maJce  the  first  aimouncement  of  all  de- 
fense contracts  awarded  within  their 
respective  States. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate.  I 
shall  read  the  letter  into  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC,  June  13, 1963. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington.  DC. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  you 
In  connection  with  a  serious  problem  which 
concerns  both  your  Department  and  Con- 
gress; and  that  Is,  the  policy  under  which 
the  Defense  Department  permits  Members  of 
Congress  to  make  the  first  announcement 
of  all  defense  contracts  that  are  being 
awarded  to  companies  In  their  respective 
States.  I  appreciate  that  this  policy  did  not 
originate  with  your  administration,  although 
it  Is  becoming  evident  that  the  policy  Is  now 
being  Implemented  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  ever  before.  Unless  this  political  farce 
is  checked,  however,  I  am  afraid  It  will  de- 
velop Into  the  great«st  era  of  Influence  ped- 
dling we  have  ever  seen. 

My  concern  over  this  situation  Is  the  mis- 
understanding which  Is  rapidly  developing 
on  the  part  of  many  contractors  and  the 
American  people  In  general  that  the  way  to 
get  a  Government  contract  Is  to  see  their 
Members  of  Congress.  Defense  contractors 
in  some  States  are  now  being  openly  told 
that  the  easiest  way  to  get  Government  con- 
tracts Is  to  elect  as  their  Representatives  In 
Congress  men  who  have  the  closest  ties  or 
relationships  with  the  administration.  Al- 
legedly, Government  contracts  will  be  ob- 
tained for  their  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
influence  of  the  Member  of  Congress  rather 
than  on  the  contractors"  ability  to  underbid 
their  competitors. 

One  dangerous  aspect  of  this  policy  is  the 
tendency  of  National  or  State  political  or- 
ganizations to  capitalize  on  the  Influence 
their  candidates  will  have  in  Washington 
as  an  excuse  to  collect  larger  political  con- 
tributions from  these  defense  contractors. 
Of  course,  the  Inevitable  result  would  be  for 
these  contributions  to  be  added  to  the  cost 
of  the  next  Government  contract  and  again 
the  taxpayers  will  pay. 

We  both  fully  recognize  that  when  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  use  their  political  influence 
to  obtain  Government  contracts  for  their 
States  or  for  their  favored  constituents  it 
is  wrong.  Likewise,  should  your  Department 
award  a  contract  to  a  particular  contractor 
solely  on  the  basis  that  an  Influential  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  his  State  had  Inter- 
ceded, rather  than  on  the  basis  that  the 
company  was  the  lowest  responsible  bidder 
that  too  would  be  highly  Improper  If  not 
actually  illegal. 

^\J:^^  present  time  high  ranking  officers 
are  being  detailed  as  messenger  boys  to  hand 
deliver  advance  notices  of  these  contracts 
to  Members  of  the  congressional  delegations. 
in  my  opinion.  It  is  an  insult  to  these  ofBcers 
most  of  whom  earned  their  ranks  on  the 
battlefield  in  the  service  of  their  country 
to  now  delegate  them  to  the  status  of  mes- 
senger boys. 

A   glaring  example   of  Just  how   far   this 

policy  is  getting  out  of  hand  was  called  to 

my  attention  sometime   ago.  In   that   par- 
CIX — -688 
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ticular  case,  a  sizable  contract  waa  being 
swarded  in  a  SUte  wbere  both  VS.  Senators 
and  the  Congressman  of  the  affected  district 
were  aU  very  friendly  with  the  administra- 
tion, and  apparently  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment wanted  to  be  sure  not  to  ahow  partial- 
ity. Therefore,  three  high-ranking  officers 
were  dispatched  to  the  Capitol  with  a  noti- 
fication for  each  of  the  three  Members. 
To  make  sure  that  there  was  no  partiality 
shown,  the  officers  even  synchronized  their 
watches  and  by  prearranged  plan,  entered 
the  offices  of  their  designated  congressional 
Member  on  the  exact  minute. 

Ail  of  these  precauUons  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  services  of  these  three  officers 
were  being  taJcen  to  allow  some  Members  of 
Congress  to  claim  credit  for  something  with 
which  they  had  nothing  to  do;  in  fact.  In 
this  Instance  not  one  of  them  even  knew 
that  the  company  in  question  was  bidding 
on  the  contract.  And  had  It  been  true  that 
some  Member  of  the  delegation  had  been  In- 
terceding or  using  his  influence  to  get  this 
contract  for  his  SUte  It  would  liave  been 
improper. 

Actually,  under  this  system  the  laziest 
Member  of  the  congressional  delegation  Is 
the  one  who  will  i>e  able  to  get  out  the 
first  announcement  of  the  contract  to  the 
constituents  of  his  State.  This  Is  true  be- 
cause that  Member  of  Congress  who  neglects 
his  committee  work,  neglects  his  duties 
on  the  House  or  Senate  floor,  and  Just  sits 
back  in  his  office  with  his  feet  propped  on 
his  desk  will  always  be  on  hand  to  take 
the  message  and  thereby  be  able  to  relay  It 
back  home  before  the  working  Members  of 
the  delegation  return  to  their  ofBces.  To 
make  matters  even  worse  the  telephone  calls 
to  relay  these  messages  back  to  the  State 
papers  and  radios  are  of ttlmes  charged  as  of- 
ficial business,  which  means  that  the  tax- 
payers are  paying  for  this  political  farce. 

But  in  addition  to  creating  a  false  im- 
pression as  to  how  contracts  are  awarded  and 
burdening  the  taxpayers  with  unnecessary 
costs,  there  is  another  bad  result  that  can 
develop  from  the  continuation  of  this  farce 
in  that  it  would  make  It  possible  for  the 
administration  in  power  to  use  this  "advance 
notice  method"  as  an  inducement,  bribe,  or 
club  to  keep  a  Member  of  Congress  In  line 
and  to  make  hlra  take  orders  frona  the 
White  House  as  to  how  he  should  vote  on 
certain  legislative  requests  under  the  tlireat 
that  the  advance  notice  could  be  withheld 
from  his  office  should  he  refuse  to  cooperate. 
I  am  sure  that  we  are  both  in  complete 
agreement  that  Government  contracts 
should  always  be  awarded  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder  and  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  they  ever  be  awarded  to 
any  State  or  any  congressional  district  on 
the  basis  of  political  Intervention  or  on  the 
basis  of  how  that  State  voted  In  the  general 
election. 

This  problem  is  being  called  to  your  atten- 
tion In  the  hope  that  you  too  recognize  the 
serious  danger  of  allowing  this  policy  to  con- 
tinue, and  In  the  hope  that  you  will  estab- 
lish a  new  policy  wherein  the  Defense  De- 
partment itself  will  In  the  future  make 
direct  to  the  press  Its  own  announcements  of 
the  awarding  of  all  defense  contracts. 

In  calling  this  to  your  attention  I  again 
emphasize  that  I  am  not  placing  all  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  present  policy  upon  you 
or  upon  any  other  administration.  Like 
Topsy.  the  policy  started  and  has  been  al- 
lowed to  grow,  and  I  am  very  fearful  that  un- 
less a  correction  of  this  policy  Is  made  It  will 
ultimately  restilt  In  the  development  of  a 
major  scandal  that  could  make  the  old  5- 
percent  mink-coat  operations  look  like  a 
Sunday  school  picnic. 

Any  suggestion  that  is  allowed  to  remain 
that  Government  contracts  can  be  obtained 
tlirough  the  enlistment  of  congressional  In- 
tervention Is  both  wrong  and  dangerous. 


In  order  that  you  may  get  not  only  my 
opinion  on  this  problem  but  the  reaction  of 
the  other  Members  of  CXingress  as  well.  I  am 
writing  this  as  an  open  letter,  and  next  week 
I  will  place  It  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  all  to  read. 
I  sluOl  await  yoiu'  reply  with  Interest. 
Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 


AMENDMENT    OP    ARMS    CONTROL 
AND  DISARMAMENT  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  the  Senate  passed  S.  777,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  in  order  to  increase 
the  authorization  for  appropriations  and 
to  modify  the  personnel  security  proce- 
dures for  contractor  employees.  At  the 
time  the  bill  was  considered  the  leader- 
ship was  imaware  that  any  Senator  de- 
sired to  debate  the  proposal.  Subse- 
quently the  interest  of  two  Senators  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  leader- 
ship. In  order  to  accommodate  those 
Senators  and  others  who  may  be  inter- 
ested, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
action  of  the  Senate  In  passing  S.  777 
and  in  tabling  a  motion  to  reconsider 
that  action  be  now  reconsidered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  In  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendments  to  the  bill  be 
reconsidered,  and  that  the  bill  be  re- 
turned to  the  Calendar  in  the  status  It 
occupied  prior  to  Its  passage  last  Thurs- 
day. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest at  this  time  which  may  be  a  little 
unusual.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  777. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  af- 
ter consulting  with  the  Senators  most 
vitally  interested  in  the  proposal,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  basis  of 
two  amendments  which  will  be  offered, 
the  time  be  limited  to  30  minutes  on  each 
amendment.  15  minutes  to  each  side,  and 
that,  in  addition,  one-half  hour  of  debate 
be  allotted  on  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   "Hie  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Montana  correctly  understand  that, 
on  the  basis  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  recently  agreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate, at  the  conclusion  of  the  IV2  hour 
debate  on  the  bill,  there  will  be  a  vote  on 
the  bill;  or,  if  the  time  is  yielded  back 
and  less  time  is  needed,  there  will  be  a 
vote  at  that  time? 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  ia  correct:  the  vote 
will  occur  at  the  conclusion  of  the  time 
allocated. 


AORICULTURAL  HALL  OP  FAME. 
KANSAS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  E>resldent.  it  is  a 
pleasure  today  for  me  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  to  the  progress  being 
made  in  my  State  of  Kansas  to  construct 
the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame.  This  is 
to  be  a  national  Institution. 

The  idea  for  this  hall  of  fame  was  first 
discussed  In  1957,  but  It  was  not  until 
1959  that  an  active  national  effort  was 
made  to  determine  a  suitable  location  for 
the  project. 

After  much  spirited  competition 
among  many  of  our  agricultural  cities,  a 
275-acre  site  was  chosen  near  Bonner 
Springs  in  the  rolling,  scenic  hills  of 
northeastern  Kansas. 

This  location  is  within  easy  driving 
distance  by  new  superhighway  to  the 
Elsenhower  Library  and  Museum  at  Abi- 
lene, Kans..  and  is  only  a  few  minutes 
frcan  the  Truman  Library  at  Inde- 
pendence. Mo.  Also  within  an  easily 
traveled  radius  of  the  hall  of  fame  site 
are  the  two  Kansas  universities  at  Law- 
rence and  Manhattan.  In  addition,  the 
hall  of  fame  will  be  near  the  pro[>osed 
Prairie  National  Park,  adjacent  to  the 
recently  dedicated  $80  million  Tuttle 
Creek  Reservoir.  It  is  easy  to  visualize 
many  thousands  of  visitors  annually  to 
this  area  when  the  hall  of  fame  is  com- 
pleted. 

I  am  most  happy  today  to  be  able  to 
report  that  actual  construction  will  be- 
gin on  the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame 
within  the  next  2  months. 

I  congratulate  those  farsighted  men 
who  have  devoted  their  time  and  money 
to  this  idea  during  the  past  5  years.  It 
Is  a  tribute  to  their  desire  to  guarantee 
this  Nation  a  centrally  located  Museum 
of  Agricultural  History. 

The  future  of  this  project  has  the  de- 
voted and  active  support  of  all  surround- 
ing communities,  which  is  evidenced  by 
the  acquisition  of  an  adjacent  350  acres 
by  Wyandotte  County  for  establishment 
of  an  attractive  park  for  visitors.  The 
State  of  Kansas  will  add  another  70 
acres  to  the  area,  insuring  easy  and  con- 
venient access  to  the  hall  of  fame 
grounds  from  the  Kansas  Turnpike. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  note  again  at 
this  time  that  the  Agricultural  Hall  of 
Fame  is  a  national  project  and  will  by 
no  means  be  a  local  shrine.  I  mention 
this  point  specifically  because  the  com- 
position of  the  hall  of  fame's  board  of 
directors  comprises  36  men  from  varied 
business  fields  and  locales  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

Further,  this  initial  construction  is  be- 
ing undertaken  with  donated  funds  and 
all  future  additions  will  be  built  with 
private  financing. 

The  first  building  to  be  erected  will 
include  a  museum,  library,  meeting  room, 
and  offices  Eventually,  the  site  will 
have  a  model  farm  community,  and  an 
Indian  village.  For  the  city  youngsters. 
a  full-scale  children's  farm  complete 
with  farm  animals  on  display.    As  the 


project  grows,  display  halls  for  agricul- 
tural products  from  each  State  are 
planned,  as  well  as  exhibit  areas  to  show 
the  relationship  between  agriculture  and 
industry. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr  PEARSON  Mr.  President,  as  this 
program  moves  forward  to  completion, 
it  will  offer  a  resting  place  for  historical 
documents  and  equipment  related  to  the 
development  of  our  great  agricultural 
system  in  this  country.  Many  irreplace- 
able relics  will  be  on  display  for  visitors 
to  the  hall  of  fame,  and  these  exhibits 
will  contribute  a  public  preservatory  for 
those  books,  documents,  and  machines 
relating  to  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  for 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  Senators  the 
commencement  of  construction  on  this 
important  project,  the  Agricultural  Hall 
of  Fame.  Once  this  program  gets  lin- 
derway  and  construction  begins,  not  only 
will  it  result  in  greater  interest  in  agri- 
culture, but  also  it  will  be  a  great  addi- 
tion to  preserving  many  memories  of 
agriculture,  which  has  been  so  important 
in  the  Nation's  history. 


ANALYSIS  OF  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 
DOES  NOT  SUPPORT  TAX  CUT  AS 
WISE  POLICY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
careful  analysis  of  economic  growth  in 
recent  years  by  Mr.  George  Shea  in  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  calls  into 
serious  question  the  administration's 
proposal  to  increase  long-term  economic 
growth  with  a  tax  cut,  including  a  delib- 
erate deficit. 

Mr.  Shea  analyzes  precisely  what  has 
happened,  and  why.  in  economic  growth 
in  this  country  since  1947.  This  analysis. 
in  my  judgment,  devastatingly  repudi- 
ates the  administration's  case  for  a  tax 
cut 

Mr.  Shea's  careful  and  balanced  dis- 
cussion makes  this  interesting  conclu- 
sion : 

All  of  thl.s  raises  a  very  critical  question 
about  the  admlnlatratlons  claim  that  a 
one-shot  tax  cut  within  2  years  would  so 
stimulate  business  that  the  growth  there- 
after would  be  on  a  lastingly  higher  rate. 
And  It  rnlses  the  further  question  whether 
growth  rates  are  wholly  or  even  largely  mat- 
ters of  Federal  (Lscal  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle may  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

The  Outlook     Appralsal  or  Ci'K«c*rr  Tkxnds 
IN    Business    and    Finance 

The  current  debate  over  Federal  economic 
policies  Including  whether  to  cut  ta,aas.  cen- 
ters around  two  claims.     One  U  that  •eo- 


nomlc  growth  has  slowed  down  sharply  since 
1967;  the  other  that  Federal  measurea  can 
give  the  growth  rate  a  lasting  acceleration 
Both  claims  are  questionable. 

Walter  W.  HeUer,  chairman  of  the  Prsei. 
dent's   Council    of   Economic   Advisers,  in  I 
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speech  late  last  weelc  referred,  as  he  has 


many 


times  before,  to  changes  In  growth  rates.  He 
said  that  from  1947  to  1956  the  rate  aver- 
aged  4  percent  a  year,  whereas  since  then 
It  has  fallen  to  3  percent.  His  figures,  of 
course,  are  correct,  but  they  need  to  be  read 
In  the  light  of  fluctuations  In  growth  rates 
within  those  periods. 

Tills  has  become  especially  easy  through 
a  study  by  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence  Board,  a  nonprofit  group  The  study 
presents  the  growth  rates  of  U.S  gross  pro- 
auction,  adjusted  for  price  changes,  from 
any  quarter-year  in  the  whole  period  1947-6a 
to  any  other  quarter  In  those  years.  For  in- 
stance. It  shows  a  growth  from  the  second  to 
the  third  quarters  of  1950,  when  the  Korean 
war  started,  at  the  huge  annual  rate  of  188 
percent.  And  It  shows  a  decline  In  grosi 
national  product  between  the  third  and 
fourth  quarters  of  1953.  In  the  1953-54  buai- 
ness  recession,  at  the  disheartening  rate  of 
7  percent. 

More  Important,  the  study  makes  possible 
the  examination  of  growth  rates  In  such  a 
way  as  to  eliminate  almost  completely  dis- 
tortions from  recessions  and  recoveries,  Th« 
Ideal  way  to  do  this  Is  to  look  at  growth 
between  tops  of  booms — or.  alternatively,  be- 
tween the  bottoms  of  recessions. 

When  the  figures  are  looked  at  In  this 
manner,  they  show  In  the  first  place  thst 
there  was  rapid  growth  In  the  late  1940i 
and  early  105O'b  because  Korean  wartime 
spending  was  superimposed  on  a  strong 
business  expansion.  In  the  second  place 
they  show  that  the  growth  slowed  down 
sharply  from  1953  to  1957  because  a  de- 
cline In  defense  spending  partially  offset 
another  strong  business  expansion.  And  la 
the  third  place  they  show  that  since  1987 
the  growth  rate  has  improved  again. 

This  pattern  Is  wholly  different  from  the 
one  arrived  at  by  comparing  only  1947-56  and 
the  years  since  then.  The  first  of  those  two 
segments  Is  a  period  In  which  the  growth 
figure  U  pushed  up  by  starting  with  1947.  t 
year  before  the  1948  end  of  the  first  postwar 
boom,  as  weU  as  by  Korean  wartime  spend- 
ing. 

In  contrast,  the  true  fluctuations  In  growth 
rates  are  revealed  by  examining  what's  hap- 
pened In  each  of  the  last  four  down-and-up 
business  cycles.  In  the  first  of  these,  from 
the  top  quarter  of  1948  to  the  top  quarter  of 
1953,  the  growth  rate  was  5.2  percent  an- 
nually In  the  next,  to  the  top  quarter  of 
1957.  the  rate  fell  to  2  3  percent.  But  from 
then  to  the  1960  top  It  improved  again  to 
2  7  percent  And  from  1960  to  the  end  of 
1962  (  which  as  shown  In  the  chart  (chart  not 
printed  In  Record)  was  not  yet  the  top  of  the 
latest  recovery)  the  rate  Improved  further 
to  3  1  percent. 

The  Influence  on  these  growth  rates  of 
Government  defense  spending  was  critical. 
Such  spending  rose  enormously  in  the  first 
of  the  foregoing  four  cycles,  from  $12  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  1948  to  $50  billion  In  fiscal  1953 
In  the  second  cycle  defense  spending  fell 
back,  to  as  low  i\s  $40  billion  In  1956.  with  a 
recovery  to  $43  billion  In  1957  Since  then 
It  has  risen  gradually  to  $53  billion  this 
year 

These  facts  suggest  that,  while  It  is  true  a 
sharp  Increase  In  Federal  spending  can  bring 
a  higher  rate  of  economic  growth,  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  spending  tends  to  diminish  unless 
the  spending  Itself  continues  to  expand 
Such  spending  in  the  latest  1960-62  cycle 
has  been  somewhat  higher  than  the  highest 
defense  spending  rate  reached  In  1948  53, 
and  total  Government  spending  has  also 
been  higher,  but  the  growth  rate  of  the 
economy   has  been   considerably   lower. 


All  of  this  raises  a  very  critical  question 
about  the  administration's  claim  that  a  one- 
Bbot  tax  cut  within  3  years  would  so  stlmn- 
late  business  that  the  growth  thereafter 
would  be  on  a  lastingly  higher  rate.  And  it 
raises  the  further  question  whether  growth 
rates  are  wholly  or  even  largely  matters  of 
Federal  fiscal  policy. 

Greatly  varying  governmental  policies 
mark  nations  such  as  Japan.  Germany, 
France,  and  Russia,  which  in  recent  years 
have  grown  much  faster  than  we  have.  But 
they  have  had  one  advantage  in  common. 
That  has  been  the  opportunity  to  copy  what 
we  have  done,  because  their  economic  sys- 
tems have  been  less  advanced  than  ours. 
Th«y  started  much  lower  and  they  are  still 
considerably  lower. 

The  reason  that  has  been  such  an  advan- 
tage for  them  Is  that  growth  Is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  steel  and  other  metals,  nor  even 
of  sutos,  toasters,  and  other  products  that  are 
already  known.  Today's  growth  would  be 
impossible  If  we  had  only  the  scientific  and 
productive  knowledge  of  the  horse-and- 
buggy  days.  Growth  Is  a  matter  of  new 
ideas. 

Nor  are  the  Ideas  needed  only  in  the  realm 
of  production  and  manufacturing.  The 
supermarket  and  the  shopping  center  have 
also  been  Ideas  that  have  contributed  to  VS. 
growth,  and  which  are  only  now  t>eglnnlng  to 
be  copied  abroad. 

A  nation  which  can  copy  Ideas  trom  else- 
where can  surely  grow  faster  than  the  na- 
tion which  Is  at  the  head  of  the  parade  and 
thus  must  generate  most  of  the  new  ideas  for 
Its  own  growth.  And  there  Is  also  another 
factor,  which  is  that  in  periods  of  rapid 
growth  such  a  nation  uses  up  in  part  its  stock 
of  Meas  accumulated  during  a  previous  fal- 
low period,  such  as  the  depression  1930'b  and 
the  World  War  I  years. 

None  of  the  foregoing  is  Intended  as  an 
argximent  that  a  tax  cut  would  not  be  bene- 
ficial. Such  a  cut  doubtless  would  make 
usable  some  new  Ideas  barred  by  present  tax 
rates.  What  is  questionable  is  the  double 
claim  that  the  United  States  has  been  stag- 
nating, and  that  acceptance  of  the  Govern- 
ment's proposals  would  automatically  push 
the  growth  rate  up  to  a  much  llgher  level 
on  a  lasting  basis. 

George  Shea. 


UNFAIR  COKfPETmON  FROM  OIL 
TAX  GIVEAWAY  FOR  OTHER  BUSI- 
NESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  best  and  most  neglected  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  administration's 
plea  for  modifying,  moderately,  the  oil 
depletion  giveaway  was  revealed  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  this  morning.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  in  a  front-page 
article,  pointed  out  how  some  oil  firms 
are  entering  the  real  estate  field,  and  how 
the  tax  credit  boosts  profits. 

The  article  states,  in  part: 

on  companies  can  deduct  from  taxable 
profits  up  to  275  percent  of  gross  income 
from  producing  wells,  to  cover  depletion  of 
oil  reserves.  They  also  can  subtract  capital 
spent  on  drilling  for  new  wells.  If  these 
credlU  exceed  total  profit  from  oil  opera- 
tions they  can  be  charged  against  Income 
from  other  activities— such  as  land  develop- 
ments. '^ 

The  article  also  says,  about  Sunset  In- 
ternaUonal,  a  real  estate-oil  firm: 

Mainly  because  of  land  development  rev- 
enues sheltered  by  oil  Ux  credits.  Sunset's 
«^^''°**  ^^  *3  2  million  last  year  from 
$500,000  In  1959.  Last  year  Sunset  garnered 
Ti  percent  of  its  $16  million  In  operating  rev- 
enues from  sales  of  house.-s  and  homesltes. 
But  while  it's  now  emphasizing  land  develop- 
ment. Sunset  will  remain   active  in   the  oil 


business,  says  Its  president,  MorUm  A.  Ster- 
ling, because  of  the  tax  advantaces. 

TtiK  Wall  Street  Journal  points  out 
that  this  Is  not  an  exeeptlonal  praettee. 
It  Is  Tery  common  amons  oil  companies. 

What  does  Uils  kind  of  competition  do 
to  normal  real  estate  operations  which 
cannot  rely  on  the  oil  tax  bonanza? 
How  can  an  ordinary  business  compete 
under  such  circumstances? 

In  the  debate  which  I  anticipate  will 
occur  In  the  Senate  on  the  administra- 
tion oil  depletion  reform  proposal — 
which  I  shall,  of  course,  support — this 
unfair  Impact  on  other  bxislnessmen 
should  be  coiisldered. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Some  On.  Firms  Enter  Real  Estate  Field — 

Tax  Credits  Boost  PHorrrs — Humble  Teams 

With    Del    Webb    To    Develop    Space- Ace 

City — TEees    CAMOinuiGB    Old    Wells 
(By  Lawrence  Lynch) 

Los  Akceles. — For  years  oU  companies  have 
been  searching  for  wealth  under  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  Now  some  of  them  are  taking 
advantage  of  their  special  tax  status  to  bid 
for  proflu  above  ground,  in  real  estate  de- 
velopment. 

Sunset  International  Petroleum  Corp.  is 
developing  planned  communities  at  Los  An- 
geles. San  Francisco.  San  Diego,  and  Sacra- 
mento. Christiana  OU  Corp..  Loe  Angeles,  is 
investing  millions  in  ooean-front  homesltes' 
in  southern  California.  And  Himible  OU  ft 
Refining  Co.  Is  helping  finance  a  new  city 
near  the  U.S.  Manned  Space  Craft  Center  at 
Houston.  Tex. 

Like  many  other  real  estate  developments, 
such  ventures  by  oil  companies  have  been 
prompted  by  rapid  population  growth  In 
some  areas.  But  unlike  most  other  land 
developers,  oil  companies  often  can  shelter 
profits  from  their  real  estate  operations  with 
tax  credits  that  might  otherwise  be  lost. 

Oil  companies  can  deduct  from  taxable 
profits  up  to  27.5  percent  of  gross  income 
from  producing  wells,  to  cover  depletion  of 
oil  reserves.  They  also  can  subtract  capital 
spent  on  drilling  for  new  wells.  If  these 
credits  exceed  total  profit  from  oil  operations 
they  can  be  charged  against  Income  from 
other  activities — such  as  land  developments. 
Although  President  Kennedy  has  recom- 
mended tightening  depletion  allowance  pro- 
vLslons,  oilmen  believe  that  any  changes  will 
be  minor,  and  problably  wont  come  during 
this  congressional  session. 

COM  M  UNITY    core 

Oil  companies  turned  developers  \i6ually 
begin  in  building  a  community  core — a  num- 
ber of  homes  and  commercial  structures. 
Then.  whUe  they  continue  construction 
themselves,  they  also  try  to  sell  much  of  the 
surrounding  land  to  other  builders  at  a 
profit. 

Thus  Sunset  International  sold  391  homes 
and  360  homesltes  in  Its  1960  fiscal  year,  its 
first  year  of  development  activities.  In  1962 
Sunset  sold  only  246  houses  but  the  number 
of  homeslte  sales  Jumped  to  605. 

Mainly  because  of  land  development  rev- 
enues sheltered  by  oil  tax  credits,  Sunset's 
profits  rose  to  $3.2  million  last  year  from 
$500,000  In  1959.  Last  year  Sunset  garnered 
72  percent  of  its  $16  million  In  ojjerating 
revenues  from  sales  of  houses  and  home- 
siics.  But  while  It's  now  emphasizing  land 
development,  Sunset  will  remain  active  in 
the  oil  business,  says  its  president.  Morton 
A.  Sterling,  because  of  the  tax  advantages. 

Christiana  Oil  has  formed  Huntington  Har- 
Ixjur  Corp.  to  develop  its  ocean-front  land 


in    eouthern    Oaltfamla.      Ohrtotlaoa 

80  percent  of  Itantlagton;  mitBlde  tei 

own  the  rest.  L.  W.  Douglas,  Jr..  prealdMMk 
oC  ChrtBtlaaa.  mKf»  iHimmiii—  mbIb  mxA 
otlker  CKpenMs  vlU  toUl  abooi  Mft 
He  predicts  that  over  Vbm  uuX  C 
8T7-acre  development  will  yield  craas  nt- 
enues  of  fl02  million.  About  140  bcmes 
ranging  in  price  from  iSO.OOO  to  flOOjOOO 
vrill  be  completed  by  July,  he  aays. 

Sunset  and  ChrtstUuia  botli  acquired  ttkm 
land  for  surface  devdopment  slikee  loeo. 
Some  other  oU  oompaoiee  are  bcaaklng 
ground  for  homes  on  land  tliat  was  pur- 
chased long  ago.  when  oU  tvwnp^Tit^t^  oould 
buy  clear  title  to  vast  acreages  at  relatively 
low  prices. 

TEAMIWG  Ul» 

Humble  Oil,  a  subsidiary  of  Standard  OU 
Co.  (New  Jersey) .  Is  building  its  commtmlty 
near  Houston  on  30,876  acres  tt  pundutsed 
in  1038  to  get  at  oU  discovered  there.  XmsX, 
year  the  Oovemment  decMed  to  build  tbe 
^Mce  Craft  Center  on  a  1,700-acre  tract  of 
Hiunble  property.  Humble  then  brotight 
in  a  construction  firm.  Del  S.  Webb  Corp, 
to  help  fashion  what  It  envisages  as  a  city 
of  180,000  persons. 

Humble,  which  retains  a  majority  interest 
in  the  venture,  and  Webb  have  Invested 
$9  million  In  the  first  section  of  their  Texas 
conununlty,  due  to  open  In  Atigust.  It  In- 
cludes 12  model  homes,  44  apartments,  a 
shopping  center,  a  community  center,  golf 
course,  motor  hotel  and  industrial  buiiding. 
Next  year  they  expect  to  begin  pumping  $25 
million  a  year  Into  the  development. 

The  involvement  of  oU  companies  in  real 
estate  de\'elopment  often  means  now  homes 
are  going  up  near  eyesores  presented  by  old 
oil  wells.  In  such  cases,  surface  ptomps 
generally  can  be  concealed  behind   foliage. 

Huntington  Beach  Co.  In  Loe  Angeles,  64 
percent  owned  by  Standard  OU  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia, holds  title  to  1,500  acres  south  of 
Ixjs  Angeles  encompassing  850  producing 
wells  aBd  2.5  miles  of  beach.  The  company 
is  negotiating  with  a  developer  and  hopes  to 
begin  homebuUding  next  year.  OU  wells 
near  residences  would  be  landscaped  out  of 
sight  says  William  E.  Poster,  engineering 
supervisor  for  Huntington  Beach. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  recent  days  there  has  been  a  con- 
ference in  Washington  of  so-called  senior 
citizens. 

Who  is  a  senior  citizen?  A  report  is- 
sued by  the  President's  Council  on  Aging 
is  a  refreshing  exception  to  the  tendency 
to  refer  to  older  people  as  a  special  group, 
as  senior  citizens. 

In  1870.  nearly  100  years  ago.  Otto 
Von  Bismarck  proposed  a  social  security 
law  in  Germany  and  at  that  time  fixed 
the  age  for  retirement  at  65  years. 
Nearly  100  years  have  elapsed  since  that 
time.  The  life  span  has  been  greatly  ex- 
tended by  the  advance  of  science.  Life 
expectancy  has  become  much  greater 
now  than  it  was  even  20  years  ago.  In- 
surance companies,  which  are  still  bas- 
ing their  rates  on  old  longevity  tables, 
have  prospered  imduly  because  of  that 
fact. 

Yet  some  industries  in  this  country 
still  are  so  unrealistic  as  to  fix  the  age 
of  arbitrary  retirement  at  65,  whereas  all 
of  us  know  some  men  of  55  are  older  in 
appearance  and  in  action  than  are  other 
men  who  are  65  years  of  age. 

Frankly,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  name 
"senior  citizens"  should  be  discarded.    It 
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•taoukl  eertalnly  te  4laeardBd  m  aDPly- 
mc  to  ttaoM  bttwMB  Um  MM  oC  Ift  and 


It  mflUon  «lderty  Ban  mm! 
to  till*  cuuntjy.  Saeh  to  an  tn- 
dtrldaaL  Tlteir  etreumstaDcea.  abllltiea. 
and  wealth  rarr  widely.  Included  In  this 
number — these  so-called  senior  citizens, 
an  appellation  which  the  junior  Senator 
from  Ohio  rery  definitely  does  not  like — 
are  three  ex-Presidents,  nearly  10  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  nearly  1  %  million  men  and  wom- 
en IlTlnff  on  farms,  more  than  1  out  of 
4  U.S.  Senators,  almost  2  million  people 
working  full  time,  and  2  of  9  VS.  Su- 
preme Court  Justices. 

Also,  there  are  more  than  10.000  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  who  are  more 
than  100  years  of  age.  There  are  over 
12^  million  people  receiving  social  se- 
curity benefits — men  and  women  who 
paid  premiums  into  the  social  security 
insiirance  fimd  and  now  are  receiving 
retirement  benefits  based  upon  what  they 
had  paid  In.  There  are  more  than  2.300.- 
000  war  veterans  over  65  years  of  age. 
There  are  more  than  3  million  people, 
men  and  women,  who  migrated  from  the 
old  countries  to  this  country  who  are 
over  65  years  of  age. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me.  if  we  are 
going  to  term  these  various  individuals 
in  any  one  class  or  category.  It  is  high 
time  to  discard  the  appellation  "senior 
citizens." 


REGULATION   OP  SMOKING 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
month  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  put  smok- 
ing products  under  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 
My  bill  (S.  1682)  which  is  cosponsored 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  would  give  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  the 
same  authority  to  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations  in  labeling  smoking  products 
as  he  now  exercises  regarding  food, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics. 

Since  my  bill  was  Introduced,  the 
American  Heart  Association  has  an- 
nounced that,  on  the  basis  of  a  study 
made  since  1960  on  the  effect  of  cigarette 
smoking  on  heart  disease,  the  association 
has  adopted  a  stand  to  dlscoursige  smok- 
ing, particularly  among  teenagers. 

In  a  study  completed  before  1960.  the 
association  called  attention  to  the  statis- 
tical relationship  between  smoking  and 
illness  or  death  from  coronary  heart  dis- 
ease, but  it  was  not  until  the  new  evi- 
dence came  to  light  that  the  association 
determined  to  try  to  dissuade  young  peo- 
ple from  acquiring  the  smoking  habit. 

I  ask  unaiiimous  consent  that  two  news 
accounts  of  the  association's  stand  and 
findings  be  carried  in  the  CoNCREssiONiU. 

RCCOKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Poat.  June  9. 
1963] 

CicAKZTTT  Link  to  Hxast  E>iskasb  Is  Rk- 
PORTID  IN   SciiNTinc  Sttjdt 

Nkw  York,  Jiine  8. — The  American  Heart 
Asaoclatlon  said  teday  a  scientific  study  con- 
ducted since  1964  strongly  suggests  there  U 


a  ralatlotuhip  between  cigarette  smoking  and 
haart  dlsMtae. 

TlM  Msodation  for  the  first  time  adoptad 
a  stand  to  dlaoouraf*  smoking,  particularly 
•moog  t—nsfcs  and  adulta  with  a  high  risk 
ot  coronary  disease,  as  harmful  to  health. 

The  organization's  board  of  directors 
adopted  the  report  on  smoking  and  cardio- 
vascular diseases  prepared  by  a  committee  of 
physicians  and  scientists. 

The  association's  latest  report  reviews 
scientific  evidence  collected  since  1900.  when 
a  previous  study  called  attention  to  the  sta- 
tistical relationship  between  smoking  and 
death  or  Illness  from  coronary  heart  disease. 

"This  statistical  association  does  not  prove 
that  heavy  cigarette  smoking  causes  coro- 
nary heart  disease,"  the  report  said,  "but  the 
data  strongly  suggest  that  heavy  cigarette 
smoking  may  contribute  to  or  accelerate  the 
development  of  coronary  heart  disease  or  Its 
complications  " 

The  latest  survey  said  that  "no  Informa- 
tion has  become  available  which  contradicts 
or  Invalidates  the  1960  report  •  •  •  (the) 
committee  •  •  •  expresses  the  feeling  that 
Interval  developments  since  the  1960  report 
not  only  confirm  but  supplement  the  1960 
report." 

It  was  recommended  that  the  aasolcatlon 
Join  with  other  agencies  "In  educational  pro- 
grams for  teenagers  relative  to  cigarette 
smoking." 

The  committee  said  that  strong  encour- 
agement to  stop  smoking  be  given  "people 
who  have  a  high  risk  of  death  and  Illness 
from  coronary  artery  disease  " 

It  said  a  high  risk  case  was  one  with  a 
family  history  of  heart  disease  or  stroke  In 
middle  age  and.  or  high  blood  pressure,  high 
levels  of  fatty  substances  in  the  blood  and 
other  factors  associated  with  greater  prone- 
neas  to  atherosclerosis  (hardening  of  the 
arteries) ." 


I  Prom  the  New  York  (NY)  Times. 
June  9.   1963] 

Heart  Socurif  Maps  Dmivs  on  Cicvarms 
I  By  Alfred  E    Clark) 

The  American  Heart  Association  Is  start- 
ing a  drive  to  discourage  clg.irette  smoking, 
with  emphasis  on  teenagers. 

The  association's  lao-member  board  of  di- 
rectors adopted  a  resolution  yesterday  call- 
ing for  "Joint  educational  efforts  with  other 
voluntary  and  ofBclal  health  groups."  The 
association's  action  was  taken  at  Its  semi- 
annual meeting  at  the  Summit  Hotel. 

The  move  marks  the  first  time  the  asso- 
ciation, a  volunteer  public  health  agency, 
has  decided  to  wage  a  public  campaign  on 
smoking 

A  spokesman  said  that  the  first  phase  of 
the  campaign  would  be  devoted  to  educa- 
tional work. 

The  Tobacco  Industry  Research  Commit- 
tee could  not  be  reached  for  comment  yes- 
terday on  the  heart  group's  action. 

In  1960.  the  a.58oclatlon  Issued  a  report 
Indicating  that  evidence  was  strong  that 
heavy  cigarette  smoking  contributed  to  or 
accelerated  the  development  of  coronary 
heart  disease,  the  leading  cause  of  death  In 
the  United  States. 

The  report  adopted  by  the  board  yester- 
day reviews  the  scientific  evidence  that  has 
become  available  since  1960 

STATISTICS    ARE    CITED 

"No  evidence  has  become  available  since 
1960  to  contradict  or  invalidate  the  1960 
statement,"  the  board  said.  "Moreover,  the 
additional  evidence  now  at  hand  not  only 
confirms  but  supplements  the  earlier  find- 
ings. 

"The  harmful  effect  of  cigarette  smoking 
Is  In  the  statistical  relationship  between 
smoking  and  mortality  from  coronary  artery 
disease.  A  number  of  ancillary  features  also 
are   recognised.   Including  emphysema.    lung 


changes  that  makes  breathing  difficult    du 
eases  of  tha  blood  veasals  in  the  arms  and 
legs  and  of  course  lung  cancer." 

Tha  coounlttaa  racommended  that  "stronff 
encouragement  to  stop  smoking,  under  phj* 
slclan  supervUlon  be  given  people  who  have 
a  high  risk  of  death  and  Illness  from  coro- 
nary artery  disease  and  myocardial  Infarc- 
tion." 

Included  In  the  latter  category  were  per- 
sons with  high  blood  pressure,  high  blood 
cholesterol,  overslgns  of  hardening  of  the 
arteries,  a  family  history  of  heart  attacks 
and  strokes  in  middle  age,  or  a  combination 
of  any  of  these 

An  ad  hoc  committee  of  four  physicians 
and  a  layman  complied  the  report  on  which 
the  board  Issued  Its  recommendations. 

The  board  urged  that  expanded  biological 
and  medical  research  be  conducted  In  the 
following  areas: 

More  and  larger  longitudinal  epidemiologic 
studies  of  cigarette  smoking  In  relation  to 
coronary  artery  and  other  cardiovascular 
diseases. 

Possible  correlations  of  smoking  in  various 
population  groups  with  diet,  physical  activ- 
ity, heredity,  emotions,  blood  clotting,  blood 
fats,  and  other  factors  that  may  be  or  are 
known  to  be  causally  related  to  such  mani- 
festations of  atherosclerosis  as  myocardial 
Infarction  and  strokes. 

Effects  of  duration  and  Intensity  of  smok- 
ing on  the  risk  of  developing  coronary  artery 
disease: 

Relationship  of  preclinical  atherosclerotic 
lesions  to  smoking  habits  In  individuals  un- 
der 45  years  of  age; 

Effects  of  tobacco  and  the  constituents  of 
tobacco  smoke  on  the  heart  and  blood  ves- 
sels of  animals  and  humans  and  on  such  dls- 
ea.se  processes  as  experimental  atherosclero- 
sis 

Studies  of  patients  to  determine  the  In- 
fluence of  smoking  on  known  coronary  ar- 
tery disease  and  on  Intravascular  clotting, 
thrombosis,  including  the  effect  of  cessation 
of  smoking  on  longevity  and  health  in  pa- 
tients with  established  coronary  artery  dis- 
ease 

Studies  of  the  differences  between  the  ef- 
fects of  cigarette  and  pipe  or  cigar  smoking 
The  latter  two  presumably  do  not  have  a 
statistically  significant  association  with  car- 
dioviiscular  diseases. 

John  Brundage  of  Montclalr,  N  J.,  an  to- 
surnnce  executive.  Is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors.  The  committee  report  was  pre- 
pared by  Dr  A.  Carlton  Ernstene  of  Cleve- 
land, Dr  Prank  W.  Davis  of  Baltimore;  Dr 
Joseph  T  Doyle  of  Albany  and  Dr.  Henry  C 
McGlll  of  New  Orleans  The  lay  member  was 
Follx  E    Mo<jre,  Jr  .  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


U  SS.   "UTAH" 


Mi  moss  Mr.  President,  I  continue 
my  campaisn  to  have  the  American  flag 
lai.sed  over  the  U  S  S  Utah  and  the  brave 
men  entombed  In  her  at  Pearl  Harbor 
by  a.skine  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  mo.st  recent  article  on  this  matter 
published  by  the  Navy  Times  included 
In  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  have  asked  the  distineiiished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee I  Mr  Russell  I  to  schedule  hear- 
um.s  on  my  bill  a.';  soon  as  the  committee 
schedule,  and  his  own  schedule,  permit 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
a.s  follows: 

On  Mfmoriai    Day:    A  CruETxRT  Without* 
Plao 
Plfty-four  Navy  men  went  unhonored  this 
week   as  the   Nation   paused   to   pay   homage 
to  iUs  war  dead. 
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They've  been  unhonored  and  all  but  for- 
gotten, except  In  the  memories  of  their  fam- 
ilies and  friends,  for  21  years. 

The  fiag  they  died  for  does  not  fly  over 
their  grave. 

They're  the  crewmen  entombed  within  the 
blackened  hulk  of  the  U.S.S.  Utah,  as  she 
lies  today  exposed  In  shallow  water  north 
of  Ford  Island  where  she  was  sunk  by  the 
Japanese  on  Pearl  Harbor  Day. 

She  lies  less  than  a  mile  from  the  U.S.S. 
Arizona's  .splendid  memorial,  but  too  far 
away  to  be  definitely  astoclated  with  i4ri- 
zona's  glory.  The  small  plate  which  adorns 
the  Utah  n  hull  does  not  even  list  the  names 
of  the  54  ofBcers  and  men  who  lie  entombed 
within  the  ship.  Nor  are  they  listed  within 
the  Artsona  Memorial. 

One  of  the  men — CWT.  Peter  Tomlch— was 
posthumously  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor 
for  heroism  during  the  Japanese  attack. 

This  may  be  the  la^t  year  that  the  Utah's 
nien  go  unhonored. 

Last  December,  Navy  Times  and  Parade 
magazine  sparked  a  campaign  to  have  a 
simple  flagpole  erected  over  the  Utah's  hulk 
to  honor  the  men  within  her.  Senator 
Prank  Moss,  Democrat,  of  Utah,  is  spear- 
heading the  drive  and  has  Introduced  S.  703 
to  provide  for  fiylng  the  colors  over  the  half- 
sunken  ship.  Thirty-seven  other  Senators 
have  added  their  names  as  cosponEors.  The 
bill  now  awaits  hearings  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Here,  In  response  to  requests  received 
since  Navy  Times  started  publicizing  the 
neglected  Utah  men.  are  the  names  of  those 
entombed  within  her  hulk,  as  furnished  by 
the  Navy: 

Lt.  Comdr.  Rudolph  P.  Blelka,  Lt.  (Jg.) 
John  E.  Black,  Lt.  (Jg.)  Herold  A.  Harveson, 
Lt.  (Jg.)  John  G.  Little  III,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Charles  O.  Michael.  S2c.  William  D.  Arbuckle, 
F3c  Joseph  Barta.  Sic.  Virgil  C.  Blcham.  Pic. 
John  T.  Blackburn,  P3c.  William  P.  Brunner, 
oca  Pellclano  T.  Bugarln.  S2c.  George  Chest- 
nutt,  Jr  ,  S2c.  Lloyd  D.  Cllppard. 

Pic  Joseph  U.  Connor.  Flc.  John  R.  Craln. 
Sic.  Billy  R.  Davis.  S2c.  Leroy  Dennis,  S2c. 
William  H  Dosser,  Sic.  Vernon  J.  Eldsvlg. 
QMlc.  Melvyn  A.  Gandre,  BM2c.  Kenneth 
M.  Gift,  S2c.  Charles  N.  Gregolre,  S2c.  Clif- 
ford D.  Hill,  Bkrlc.  Emery  L.  Houde,  Sic. 
Leroy  H  Jones.  SC2c.  William  A.  Juedas. 

Y3c.  John  L.  Kaelln.  GM3c.  Eric  T.  Kamp- 
meyer,  Flc  Joseph  N.  Karabon,  Sic.  William 
H  Kent,  OM3c.  George  W.  La  Rue,  S2c.  Ken- 
neth L  Lynch,  S2c.  William  E.  Marshall,  Jr.. 
EM3c  Rudolph  M.  Martinez.  S2c.  Marvin  E. 
Miller.  S2c.  Donald  C.  Norman.  P2c.  Orris  N. 
Norman,  EM2c.  Edwin  N.  Odgaard.  CSK(PA) 
Elmer  A.  Parkey. 

SC3c.  Forrest  H.  Perry,  81c.  James  W. 
Phillips,  MMlc.  Walter  H.  Ponder,  SP3c. 
Prank  E  Reed,  Sic.  Ralph  E.  Scott,  Flc.  Hen- 
son  T.  Shouse,  82c.  Robert  D.  Smith.  82c. 
Joseph  B  Sousley,  F3c.  Gerald  V.  Strlnz. 
CWT.  Peter  Tomlch,  F3c  Elmer  H  Ulrlch, 
F3c  Michael  W.  Villa,  PClc.  Vernard  O. 
Wetrlck.  Flc   Glenn  Albert  White. 


WILLIAM  C.  NUNLEY  NAMED   "DRIV- 
ER OF  THE  YEAR" 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
William  C.  Nunley,  a  Kansan  from  Bax- 
ter Springs,  has  just  been  awarded  the 
coveted  title  of  "Driver  of  the  Year"  for 
1963  by  the  American  Trucking  Associa- 
tions. 

Mr  Nunley's  outstanding  professional 
career  as  a  truck  driver  spans  30  years 
and  2.225.000  miles  without  an  accident. 
He  received  this  award  from  the  Ameri- 
can Trucking  Associations  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  trucking  industry's 
model  of  safety  and  courtesy— and  occa- 
sional heroism. 


During  this  period  of  an  unblemished 
driving  record,  the  affable,  energetic 
Nunley  was  cited  by  company  ofBciala 
for  assisting  "hundreds  of  motorists"  In 
trouble  and  for  "acting  heroically  on  oc- 
casions." 

For  instance,  in  March  of  last  year, 
authorities  credited  Nunley  with  saving 
an  ambulance  driver  from  death  or  se- 
vere injury  at  the  hands  of  a  berserk 
mental    patient.    The    man.    who    had 
been  sedated  and  secured  for  a  hospital 
transfer,  slipped  his  bonds  near  Wagon- 
er. Okla.,  and  struck  the  driver  on  the 
head   with  a  metal  cane,   causing  the 
ambulance    to    go    Into    a    ditch.    The 
driver  was  able  to  hail  the  passing  Nun- 
ley who  helped  him  subdue  his  attacker. 
In  another  instance,  when  a  crippling 
ice  storm  had  highway  traffic  tied  up  all 
over  the  State,  Nunley  encountered  an 
Army  officer  whose  car  had  broken  down 
near  Adair.  Okla.,  while  he  was  taking 
his  seriously  ill  wife  to  a  hospital.    Real- 
izing the  hazards  an  ambulance  would 
face  on  the  icy  roads  and  the  importance 
of  time,  Nunley  assumed  the  risk  himself 
and  towed  the  couple  in  their  vehicle  to 
Pryor,  Okla.,  where  the  woman  was  able 
to  receive  medical  attention. 

To  exemplify  the  care  that  Nunley,  a 
nonsmoking  teetotaler,  takes  in  his 
everyday  operations,  company  spokesmen 
stated  he  has  safely  hauled  an  estimated 
328  million  pounds  of  valuable  freight 
without  incurring  as  much  as  a  scratched 
fender  in  his  26  years  with  YeUow 
Transit.  During  that  entire  period,  and 
the  4  previous  years  with  two  other 
Oklahoma-based  companies,  Nunley  has 
never  been  charged  with  a  moving  traffic 
violation,  nor  arrested  for  a  traffic  of- 
fense. 

A  tall  man  with  a  ready  smile,  Nunley 
and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  First 
Christian  Church  of  Baxter  Springs. 
Hunting  and  fishing  are  his  hobbies,  but 
Nunley  also  finds  time  to  work  with 
youth  organizations  as  a  baseball  and 
basketball  coach,  as  well  as  making  radio 
and  television  appearances  for  safety 
causes  in  the  Missouri-Kansas-Okla- 
homa region. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  call  this  outstand- 
ing record  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
as  I  feel  that  Mr.  Nunley  deserves  the 
commendation  of  all  of  us. 


AMISH  BLACKSMITH  IMPRISONED 
FOR  RELIGIOUS  CONVICTIONS 
AGAINST  BEARING  ARMS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
my  attention  was  called  today,  by  a 
letter  from  a  prominent  clubwoman  of 
Ashland  County,  Ohio,  Mrs.  Robert  L. 
Davis,  whom  I  know  personally  and  re- 
spect highly,  to  a  very  sad  situation  in 
her  county.    She  writes: 

A  young  Amlsh  blacksmith  has  been 
sentenced  to  serve  2  years,  probably  on  a 
prison  farm,  not  because  he  has  committed 
a  crime,  but  because  his  religious  convic- 
tions prohibit  him  from  bearing  arms  against 
his  fellow  men. 

He  went  to  Cleveland  under  the  impres- 
sion that  It  was  only  for  a  hearing  of  his 
case.  And  In  this  busy  farm  season  It  must 
have  been  a  hardship  for  him  to  close  his 
shop  for  even  1  day.  It  U  my  understanding 
that  an  FBI  Investigator  from  Mansfield  had 
visited    the    shop    and   stated    that,    In   his 


opinion,  this  man  should  never  be  drafted 
into  the  peacetime  Army.  But  Johnny 
Kelm  of  R.FJD.  No.  5,  Ashland,  is  now  behind 
bars. 

For  the  next  2  years,  he  wUl  be  prevented 
from  using  his  talent  and  strength  as  an 
independent  member  of  society.  Instead,  he 
will  be  supported  by  the  State;  a  crushing 
Indignity  for  a  member  of  the  Amish  sect. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  is  a  fact. 
The  Amish  people  in  Ohio  and  our  neigh- 
boring State  of  Pennsylvania  are  fine, 
law-abiding,  God-fearing  people,  who 
work  hard  and  never  knowingly  disobey 
the  law. 

My  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  and  I  have  intro- 
duced a  legislative  proposal  to  exempt 
those  of  the  Amish  faith  from  the  opera- 
tion of  our  social  security  insurance  sys- 
tem, because  Amish  families  have  always 
taken  care  of  their  aged  and  incapaci- 
tated. They  are  hard-working  people, 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  they 
never  ask  for  charity  or  help  from  their 
Government,  nor  for  any  special  priv- 
ileges. They  have  asked  for  no  Govern- 
ment support  and  have  strong  religious 
scruples  against  receiving  any  insurance 
benefits,  including  social  security  bene- 
fits. Although  I  am  a  fervent  suivocate 
of  our  social  security  system,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  U.S.  Government  should 
remain  in  the  position  of  having  to  en- 
force social  security  laws  against  Amish 
citizens  in  violation  of  their  religion. 
Mrs.  Davis  writes: 

These  people  ask  nothing  more  than  to  be 
allowed  to  live  according  to  their  faith.  They 
set  an  example  that  few  of  us  would  have 
the  courage  to  follow.  Surely  it  is  time  for 
legislation  to  make  It  legally  possible  for 
them  to  pursue  their  own  way  of  life. 

The  Keims  have  not  asked  for  assistance. 
It  is  being  sought  becaxise  those  of  us  who 
know  them  value  their  friendship  and  re- 
spect them. 

Then  she  adds— and  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  her: 

Americans  have  no  right,  in  my  opinion, 
to  speak  smugly  of  religious  freedom  and 
still  tolerate  this  Injustice. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  do  thorough  re- 
search on  this  subject,  and  will  strongly 
urge  that  justice  be  rendered  in  this  case. 


VALENTINA  VLADIMIROVNA  TERE- 
SHKOVA.  FIRST  RUSSIAN  WOMAN 
ASTRONAUT  IN  ORBIT 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  Valen- 
tina  Vladimirovna  Tereshkova  has  made 
this  a  great  day  for  women  as  well  as  her 
nation.  Her  achievement  is  a  very  sig- 
nificant indication  of  the  place  that 
women  are  being  given  in  Russia.  It  is  a 
further  indication  of  the  physical  capa- 
bilities of  Russian  women. 

Russian  women  have  long  been  bring- 
ing honor  and  credit  to  their  country. 
They  won  the  Olympics  for  Russia  with 
their  excellence  in  gymnastics. 

Back  on  January  19  of  this  year,  I 
made  a  speech  in  which  I  six>ke  of  the 
Russians  putting  a  woman  astronaut  In 
space  orbit  in  the  near  future.  Shortly 
thereafter,  an  unidentified  Air  Force 
spokesman  In  the  Pentagon  made  a 
statement  to  the  press  disputing  and 
discrediting  my  statement.  I  wonder  how 
he  feels  now  and  I  wonder  what  the  press 
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thinks  of  his  authoritativeness  In  current 
intelligence  and  accuracy. 

Today's  Washington  Port  has  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  on  the  first  woman  as- 
trotiauL  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  placed  in  the  body  of  the  Rscoiu)  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Valbttina 

We  aalutA  MLm  Valentlna  Vladimirovna 
Tereshkova  In  becoming  the  flrst  woman  to 
enter  spmce.  Regardless  of  what  nirther 
feats  she  accomplishes  with  the  Soviet  cos- 
monaut she  Joined  in  orbit,  she  ha^  brought 
great  honor  upon  herself  and  her  country 
and  particularly  upon  her  sex.  Indeed,  her 
actileTement  is  to  warmly  numbing  that  it 
aloKMt  displace*  concern  for  her  well-being 
and  safe  return.  May  ahe  land  on  earth  with 
the  same  ease  and  aplomb  as  that  with  which 
she  left  it. 

To  be  frank,  pride  of  sex  wars  with  Incon- 
trovertlble  fact  In  assessing  the  Immediate 
Impact  of  ItClss  Tereshkova  3  flight.  If  she 
has  done  Irremediable  damage  to  the  male 
ego  everywhere,  she  has  also  demonstrated 
the  often  underexplolted  talents  of  the 
female  sex.  If  she  hiu  made  space  ^ght  look 
easy  ("even  a  woman  •  •  •"),  she  has  also 
nukde  space  technology — especially  Soviet 
spac«  technology — look  excellent. 

After  all,  unlike  other  space  travelers.  Miss 
Tereshkova  Ls  not  an  experienced  pilot  honed 
to  a  sharp  edge  by  extending  space  training. 
She  U,  by  Moscow's  word,  a  nice  single  girl 
who  fairly  recently  shifted  from  a  cotton 
factory  and  a  bobby  of  parachuting  into  the 
complexities  and  challenges  of  space.  She  is 
also  a  woman  of  Impeccably  proletarian  ori- 
gins and  Communist  upbringing.  And  she  is 
said  to  be  pretty,  too. 

The  mission  which  she  and  Colonel  Bykov- 
sky  are  now  conducting  offers  further  evi- 
dence, of  course,  of  the  relative  lag  at  the 
moment  In  the  American  manned-flight  pro- 
gram. But  such  gray  thoughts  are  for  an- 
other day  Today  belongs  to  Valentina.  It 
is  hers  and.  anxious  for  her  comfort  and 
safety,  we  cheer  her  on 


WASTE    AND   DUPLICATION   IN 
DEFENSE   PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an 
editorial  from  the  June  3,  1963.  Issue  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  This  edi- 
torial pinpxrints  the  herculean  task  being 
performed  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Rob- 
ert McNamara.  to  remove  the  costly 
waste  and  duplication  in  defense  pro- 
curement. 

Whenever  an  attack  on  waste  in  Ck)v- 
ernment  spending  is  announced,  the 
public  lends  Its  moral  support  and  hopes 
the  attack  will  be  successful.  But  when 
the  person  in  charge  begins  making 
specific  cuts,  he  runs  into  determined 
opposition  from  the  people  being  affected 
by  the  cut. 

This  process  discourages  many  such 
campaigns,  and  they  falter  and  fall  by 
the  roadside.  But  Secretary  McNamara 
has  not  faltered  from  his  goal  of  saving 
$3  5  billion  in  defense  procurement  an- 
nually, despite  what  many  writers  have 
described  as  overwhelming  opix>sition 
from  the  defense  industry  and  legislators 
who  serve  the  industry's  Interests. 

Mr,  President.  I  hare  the  greatest  ot 
faith  in  Secretary  McNamara,  and  I  be- 
lieve his  goal  will  be  reached.  But  I  will 
not  let  him  light  this  battle  alone.    The 


recent  hearing  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  entitled  *Tmpact  of  Military 
Supply  and  Service  Activities  on  the 
Eoonomy"  confirms  the  success  of  Sec- 
retary McNamara's  program,  which  al- 
ready has  resulted  in  a  saving  of  more 
than  $1  billion  in  the  fiscal  1964  budget. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
of  June  3.  1963.  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Power  Struggle  Over  Defense:   II — CivnjAM 

CojrmoL.  Proftts  of  Mu-rrARY  Contractors 

AT  IssfE  IN  McNamara  Fight 

(By  Richard  Harwood) 

Washington.— Defense  Secretary  McNa- 
mara's felicitous  relations  with  Congress  and 
the  military  lobbies  have  been  badly  dam- 
atred  In  the  past  12  months. 

The  source  of  the  disenchantment  Is  a 
series  of  decisions  that  has  eliminated  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  defense  contracts  through- 
out the  country  and  has  forced  the  military 
services  to  bow  to  the  practice  as  well  as 
the  principle  of  civilian  supremacy  In  the 
Pentagon. 

These  decisions  have  affected  the  proflt- 
and-loss  ledgers  of  big  military  contractors. 
They  h.ave  affected  the  economies  of  areas 
represented  by  powerful  politicians  in  and 
out  ot  Congress  They  have  curtailed  the 
power  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  to 
embark  on  biUlon-dollar  weapons  projects 
that  have  proven  In  the  past  to  be  imprac- 
tical or  duplicative. 

As  the  knowledge  has  sunk  in  that  Mc- 
Namara Intends  to  stand  by  these  decisions, 
deepite  Intense  political  pressures,  he  has 
become  the  target  of  a  concerted  counter- 
attack. 

One  clash  was  with  Representative  Carl 
ViNsoK,  of  Georgia,  the  powerful  chairman 
of   the  House   Armed  Services  Committee. 

Vinson  has  been  described  by  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  J0urn.1l  as  the  "ac- 
knowledged backstage  boss  of  the  Pentagon. 
Top  military  leaders  have  always  courted  his 
favor  with  unabashed  ardor  " 

Vinson  for  several  ye;irs  has  been  In.slstlng 
that  the  Defense  Department  proceed  with 
the  development  and  production  of  the  RS-70 
airplane  It  would  t)e  a  supersonic  platform 
for  launching  air-to-ground  missiles,  and 
would  coet.  ultimately,  several  biUlon  dollars. 

McNamara  doubted  the  practicality  of  this 
weapon.  It  would  do  nothing,  he  said,  that 
a  Minuteman  or  Polaris  missile  can't  do 
better  and  cheaper.  Therefore,  he  decided 
lii-st  year  to  proceed  very  slowly  with  the 
RS-70  project. 

Vinson,  however,  was  adamant  His  com- 
mittee voted  SSao  million  more  for  the  proj- 
ect than  McNamara  requested  and  this  year. 
.^i?;iln  at  Vinson's  Insistence,  Congress  has 
.ipi>roved  $363,700,000  more  for  the  RS-70 
than  McNamara  wants. 

This  Incident  did  more  than  ruffle  Vikson's 
feelings.  It  profoundly  disturbed  the  Air 
Force  and  the  aircraft  industry.  They 
charged  that  McNamara  was  Intent  on  aban- 
doning manned  aircraft.  The  Air  Force  As- 
sociation equated  the  decision  to  "unilateral 
disarmament."  Senator  Barry  Ooldwatth, 
a  reserve  Air  Force  general,  said  the  decision 
was  insupportable. 

The  prime  contractor  for  the  RS-70  is 
North  American  Aviation,  a  California-based 
Arm.  But  substantial  subcontracts  for  the 
plane  were  earmarked  for  more  than  30 
SUlee. 

Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Roswell  Oll- 
patric  stated  in  an  interview  recently  that. 
In  his  opinion,  the  selection  of  the  subcon- 
tractors for  the  RS-70  was  •skillfully  con- 
trived to  enlist  maJilmum  congressional  sup- 
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It  could  have  Just  happened  that  wa. 
I   have  enough   of  a   Jaundiced  eye  {q 


port. 

but 

think  It  was  planned  that  way.' 

Last  year  the  Defense  Department  ohwiwi 
out  tb«  production  of  flghtar  planes  at  th^ 
Republic  Aircraft  plant  on  Long  Island  NT 
More  than  13.000  Jobs  were  to  be  eliminated 
One  of  the  most  concerted  political  effort. 
of  Its  kind  ever  seen  In  Washington  was  be^ 
gun  to  prevent  this  job  loss.  The  White 
Hou.«e  WHS  bombivrded  with  thousands  of 
petitions  from  Long  Island.  The  entire  New 
York  congressional  delegation,  plus  Oover 
nor  Nelson  Rockefeller,  put  extreme  pressure 
on  both  the  White  House  and  the  Defend 
Department. 

Finally.  New  York  Representative  Bkan. 
nxi.  Cellkx  was  able  to  announce:  "The  ex- 
traordinary congressional.  State  and  local  ef 
fort  to  prevent  a  13.000-plvBi  employmetii 
cutback  at  Republic  has  resulted  In  an  over- 
all  $80  million  subcontracting  program  to 
Republic  In  the  F-*  H  (fighter  plane)  pr^ 
ductlon." 

Today,  aircraft  employment  on  Long  Island 
is  trreater  than  ever 

The  newent  struggle  for  a  defense  contrwt 
far  overshadows  the  Republic  affair,  in- 
volved  Is  a  contract  for  between  Sfl  and  17 
billion  for  the  development  and  production 
of  1.700  supersonic  fighter  planes  for  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force. 

The  plane  is  called  the  TFX  (Uctical  fight- 
er experimental* . 

The  Defense  Department  after  2  yean  erf 
study  and  over  the  objections  of  both  tlie 
Navy  and  Air  Force,  awarded  the  prime  con- 
tract to  General  Dynamics  Corp.  Instead  of 
its  competitor,  Boeing  Aircraft. 

This  decision  brought  down  upon  Secretary 
McNamara  the  concerted  wrath  of  the  mili- 
tary, the  aircraft  Industry  and  powerful 
Members  of  Congress.  The  Air  Force  and 
Navy  were  outraged — especially  the  Navy— 
because  McNamara  insisted  that  the  TPX 
be  designed  for  use  of  both  services  Each 
wanted  a  separate  plane,  tailored  to  Its  own 
specifications. 

McNamara  and  GUpatrlc  regard  the  TFX 
case  as  the  supreme  test  thus  fiu  of  civilian 
authority  In  the  Pentagon  and  of  the  f»wer 
of  the  military-Industrial  complex. 

Close  working  relationships  between  par- 
ticular services  and  particular  companies 
were  explored  3  years  ago  by  the  Hubert  in- 
vestigating committee  In  the  House. 

The  committee  discovered  that  high-rank- 
ing Pentagon  officers  were  flocking  Into  the 
offices  of  defen.se  contractors  Immediately 
after  retirement  General  Dynamics  Corp, 
the  successful  TFX  bidder,  had  27  general* 
and  admirals  and  186  officers  of  lesser  rank 
on  Its  payroll  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  had  also  hired  27  gen- 
erals and  admirals  and  171  field -grade  officer* 
Fifteen  general  officers  had  been  employed  by 
Radio  Corp.  of  America.  14  by  luternaUonal 
Telephone  &  Telegraph.  11  by  General  Tire  4 
Rubber. 

The  committee  concluded,  "the  coinci- 
dence of  contracts  and  personal  contscts  with 
flrnis  represented  by  retired  military  officers 
and  retired  civilian  officials  sometimes  raises 
serious  doubts  as  to  the  complete  objectivity 
of  some  of  these  decisions." 

The  Hebert  committee  found  instances  of 
expensive  entertainment  of  active-duty  offi- 
cers by  major  contractors,  including  a  trip 
to  the  Bahamas  for  26  officers  who  were 
guests  of  the  Miu-tln  Co  ,  an  aircraft  producer 
Senator  Cajse,  of  New  Jersey,  has  Introduced 
legislation  to  require  that  public  records  be 
kept  of  every  communication  between  Con- 
gressmen and  the  Defense  Department  In 
regard  to  contracts.  Case  also  favors  a  per- 
manent Senate  watchdog  committee  to  over- 
see defense-contract  swards. 

80  long  as  the  defense  program  Involves 
big  money  and  vitally  affects  the  economy  of 
every  State  and  virtually  every  congressional 
district.   It   will.    In    McNamara's   words    la- 
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evlUbly  generate  political  pressures  on  De- 
fense officials. 

If  the  TFX  investlgaUon  or  some  other  de- 
velopment should  cast  a  political  shadow  on 
the  decisionmakers  their  public  support 
would  quickly  evaporate. 

That  Is  the  great  problem  facing  Secretary 
McNamara  today.  And  he  is  being  tested 
In  a  congressional  climate  already  infected 
with  cynicism  toward  politics  and  defense. 


PRESroENT'S    EQUAL    RIGHTS 
SPEECH    OP    JUNE    1.    1963 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  speech  appealed  eloquently 
to  the  emotions  but  completely  disre- 
garded reason,  human  experience,  and 
true  equality  under  the  Constitution. 

The  fact  that  every  citizen  has  the 
same  right  to  own  and  operate  a  swim- 
ming pool  or  dining  hall  constitutes 
equality.  The  use  of  Federal  power  to 
force  the  owner  of  a  dining  hall  or  swim- 
ming pool  to  unwillingly  accept  those  of 
a  different  race  as  guests  creates  a  new 
and  special  right  for  Negroes  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  property  rights  of  all  of  our 
people  to  own  and  control  the  fruits  of 
their  labor  and  ingenuity. 

The  outstanding  distinction  between 
a  government  of  free  men  and  a  social- 
istic or  communistic  state  is  the  fact 
that  free  men  can  own  and  control  prop- 
erty, whereas  statism  denies  property 
rights. 

The  phrase  "from  each  according  to 
his  ability  and  to  each  according  to  his 
need"  may  have  greater  emotional  ap- 
peal than  "work  hard  to  acquire  prop- 
erty and  the  law  will  protect  you  in  its 
enjoyment."  However.  Marxism  has  not 
worked  and  can  never  work  because  it 
does  not  take  human  nature  into  ac- 
count. To  rebut  the  emotional  appeal, 
we  have  the  hard,  undeniable  fact  that 
in  our  free  enterprise  system  we  have 
plenty,  whereas  the  Marxists — though 
they  have  never  been  able  to  apply  lit- 
erally their  avowed  creed — all  suffer 
from  scarcity  and  privation. 

Our  American  system  has  always  re- 
jected the  idea  that  one  group  of  citizens 
may  deprive  another  of  legal  rights  in 
property  by  process  of  agitation,  demon- 
stration, intimidation,  law  defiance,  and 
civil  disobedience. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
people  will  be  easily  frightened  into  dis- 
carding our  .system  for  adventures  into 
socialism  that  have  been  discredited 
wherever  tried. 

The  highest  office  of  the  land  should 
symbolize  respect  for  law,  whether  it  be 
legally  enacted  ordinances  of  the  mean- 
est hamlet  in  the  land  or  the  written 
word  of  our  national  charter — the  Con- 
stitution. 

I  was,  therefore,  shocked  to  hear  the 
President  justify,  if  not  encourage,  the 
present  wave  of  mass  demonstrations  ac- 
companied by  the  practices  of  sitting  or 
lying  in  public  streets  ttHff^Halocking 
traffic:  forming  human  walls  before  the 
doors  of  legal  businesses  and  assaulting 
with  deadly  weapons  ofUcers  of  the  law 
whose  only  offense  was  undertaking  to 
maintain  order  and  protect  private  prop- 
erty. 

The  South  has  its  shortcomings  as 
well  as  other  areas.     But  a  calculated 


campaign  waged  by  the  metropolitan 
press,  television  and  radio,  has  magnified 
the  unfortunate  occurrences  in  the 
South  while  crimes  of  violence  in  other 
areas  have  been  minimized.  This 
has  generated  bitterness  and  hatred 
against  the  white  people  of  the  Southern 
States  almost  amounting  to  a  national 
disease.  It  is  also  encouraging  a  con- 
dition bordering  on  anarchy  in  many 
communities.  These  terrible  conditions 
are  sure  to  further  deteriorate  with  in- 
creasing disorder  unless  the  President  of 
the  United  States  desists  from  using 
threats  of  mass  violence  to  rush  his  so- 
cial equality  legislation  through  the  Con- 
gress. 

No  American  citizen  has  the  right  to 
select  the  laws  he  will  obey  and  those 
he  will  disobey. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
a  higher  call  to  leadership  than  to  use 
threats  of  mass  violence  and  disregard  of 
reasonable  local  laws  as  a  means  of 
securing  action  in  the  courts  and  Con- 
gress, however  desirable  he  may  regard 
it  to  be. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
by  an  enactment  of  March  1,  1875.  de- 
clared that  all  persons  were  entitled 
'to  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the 
accommodations,  advantages,  facilities, 
and  privileges  of  inns,  public  convey- 
ances on  land  or  water,  theaters,  and 
other  places  of  public  amusement."  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on 
October  15.  1883,  declared  this  Federal 
restriction  upon  the  use  and  control  of 
private  property  to  be  unconstitutional. 
When  white  citizens  protest  against 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  school 
cases,  they  are  immediately  told  that 
those  decisions  are  the  "law  of  the  land" 
and  that,  if  they  protest  too  vigorously 
or  violently,  the  armed  might  of  the 
United  States  will  be  summoned  to  sub- 
due them.  Our  Negro  citizens,  who  are 
conducting  daily  demonstrations  against 
the  "law  of  the  land"  as  established  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  civil  rights 
cases  in  1883,  are  encouraged  to  increase 
the  velocity  of  their  demonstrations  by 
the  belief  that  the  Attorney  General, 
the  FBI,  the  hundreds  of  U.S.  marshals, 
and  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  will  protect  them  in  their  dem- 
onstrations. The  President  of  the 
United  States  cites  these  demonstra- 
tions are  reasons  for  a  legislative  stam- 
pede to  change  this  "law  of  the  land." 
All  this  in  the  name  of  American  equal- 
ity and  justice. 

The  President  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral now  say  that  they  will  predicate  this 
new  thrust  for  race  mixing  on  the  al- 
ready tortured  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  If  the  commerce  clause 
will  sustain  an  act  to  compel  the  white 
owner  of  a  dining  hall  to  accept  a  Negro 
against  his  wishes,  it  can  be  used  to 
sustain  the  validity  of  legislation  that 
will  compel  his  admittance  into  the  liv- 
ing room  or  bedroom  of  any  citizen. 

I  believe  in  equality  before  the  law 
for  every  American.  In  equal  measure, 
I  reject  the  idea  that  Federal  power  may 
be  invoked  to  compel  the  mingling  of 
the  races  in  social  activities  to  achieve 
the  nebulous  aim  of  social  equality. 


Every  Negro  citizen  possesses  every 
legal  right  that  is  possessed  by  any  white 
citizen,  but  there  is  nothing  in  either  the 
Constitution  or  Judaeo-Christian  prin- 
ciples or  commonsense  and  reason  which 
would  compel  one  citizen  to  share  his 
rights  with  one  of  another  race  at  the 
same  place  and  at  the  same  time.  Such 
compulsion  would  amount  to  a  complete 
denial  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  the 
individual  to  choose  or  select  his 
associates. 

I  hope  that  the  American  people  will 
not  be  swept  further  down  the  road  to 
socialism  by  the  present  unprecedented 
wave  of  propaganda.  To  me,  the  Presi- 
dent's legislative  proposals  are  clearly 
destructive  of  the  American  system  and 
the  constitutional  rights  of  American 
citizens.  I  shall  oppose  them  with  every 
means  and  resource  at  my  command.  I 
do  not  believe  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress will  be  frightened  by  thinly  veiled 
threats  of  violence. 


NEED  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
STUDY 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  Kansas,  the  Hon- 
orable Alf  M.  Landon,  continues  not  only 
to  study  serious  domestic  and  interna- 
tional issues  of  the  day,  but  seeks  to 
give  voice  to  his  experience  and  continu- 
ing interest  by  speaking  out  in  deserv- 
ing praise  or  constructive  criticism. 

That  the  subject  of  his  analysis,  or  his 
opinion  upon  an  issue,  may  be  controver- 
sial, never  deterred  either  his  willingness 
or  his  desire  to  speak  out. 

On  June  8,  1963,  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  Mr. 
Landon  addressed  himself  to  the  need  for 
an  industrial  relations  study.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  address  be 
inserted  in  the  Record,  so  that  the  stu- 
dents of  the  same  may  imderstand  his 
viewpoints  and  the  reasons  thereof. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The    Need   of   Industrial    Relations   Sttjdt 
(Address  by  Alf  M.  Landon,  Midwest  States 

Conference  of  Machinists,  Wichita,  Kans., 

Junes,  1963) 

Today  we  are  facing  explosive  conflicts 
In  the  world  at  large — and  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  particular.  At  home,  explo- 
sive racial  conflict — and  a  rigid  punitive  at- 
tack on  organized  labor  through  miscalled 
rlght-to-work  legislation. 

It  is  a  time  for  all  good  Americans  to  start 
thinking  and  seeking  the  answers  for  our 
complex  and  perplexing  labor-industry 
problems. 

Since  the  days  little  girls  in  pigtails  worked 
in  sweatshops  in  the  East — and  little  boys 
In  knee  britches  worked  on  the  breakers  in 
the  coal  mines — I  have  believed  that  labor 
had  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
tively to  protect  its  own  rights  and  the 
rights  of  its  women  and  children.  I  have 
had  no  reason  to  change  my  mind. 

The  problems  of  the  past  have  grown  out 
of  all  proportion  In  the  last  few  years.  Auto- 
mation— the  pace  of  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion— have  so  changed  all  of  our  old  concepts 
that  we  need  a  fresh  beginning.  The  impact 
of  the  machine  has  affected  not  only  produc- 
tion methods  but  it  has  changed  the  accom- 
panying problems  of  man's  relations  with 
each  other. 

Now  we  have  all  of  the  old  labor-manage- 
ment problems — time,  wages,  working  condi- 
tions— and  we  also  have  an  entirely  new  set 
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ot  probieoo*  that  outmode  present  practice 
In  many  areaa  of  cooperation  and  contro- 
versy. 

These  new  problema  are  not  going  to  be 
solved  by  attempting  to  weaken  labor  orga- 
nlzatlona  by  laws  audi  aa  tbe  mlacaUed  right- 
to- work  propoaaia.  Equity  In  labor  relations 
can  only  be  delayed  by  such  attempia  to 
Impose  hobblea  by  law. 

You  men  and  women  are  here  today  to 
plan  the  union  course  for  the  next  year. 
That  Is  your  way — the  American  way— to 
handle  the  collective-bargaining  technique. 
By  such  methods,  you  make  it  simple  for 
management  to  respond.  If  management 
knows  what  labor  wants — xnd  the  precise 
posiUon  of  the  rank  and  file — It  slmpUties 
management  a  problem  of  isolating  what  it 
is  they  can  give. 

Labor  needs  to  know  what  It  Is  that  man- 
agement will  and  can  give.  With  this  In- 
formation available  to  both  sides,  sensible 
bargaining  can  proceed  with  a  minimum  of 
friction  In  the  Interests  of  both  Industry  and 
labor — and  the  public. 

There  Is  a  crying  need  for  more  such  prac- 
tical commonsense  approaches  to  these  prob- 
lems. I  am  favorably  Impressed  by  the  pro- 
posal in  steel  and  autos  to  open  negotiations 
a  year  In  advance  of  contract  termination 
to  define  problema  and  areas  of  conflict  In  an 
atmosphere  free  of  tensions  and  emotional- 
ism of  round-the-clock  discussions  and  a 
midnight  deadline. 

That  is  thcnightfuJ  and  responsible  Indus- 
try and  union  leadership  at  Its  best.  That  Is 
the  way  in  which  to  achieve  lasting  gr>od 
relations  with  the  public. 

I  have  been  Impressed  by  several  of  the 
actions  taken  by  the  Machinists  Union  and 
Its  leadership  Under  the  wise  guidance  of 
AI  Hayes,  your  president,  and  Ray  Slemlller. 
your  ranking  vice  president — there  has  been 
a  whole  new  concept  of  labor-management 
techniques  set  up  In  the  aerospace  Industry. 
Ths  aerospace  conference — consisting  of 
all  of  yovu*  machinists  lodges  concerned  in 
this  new  industry — studies  the  problem — 
defines  the  Issue.  That  parallels  action  by 
the  Aerospace  Industries  Association,  so  that 
both  labor  and  management  are  ready  to 
meet  on  a  prepared  agenda  when  the  time 
for  new  negotiation  arrives. 

I  am  also  much  Interested  in  the  recently 
concluded  meeting  of  your  automation  foun- 
dation, which  organized  Jointly  with  XJ3 
Industries,  to  deal  with  this  basic  labor 
problem.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  we 
could  find  a  solution  for  the  problem  of  auto- 
mation, we  would  solve  most  o€  the  present 
difficulties   bedeviling   our   Industrial   age 

The  solution  will  not  come  easily.  But  it 
certainly  cannot  come  if  no  attempt  Is  made 
to  ftnd  it. 

I  congratulate  the  Machinists  Union — Its 
leaders  and  lU  counterparts  on  the  side  of 
management — for  a  reasonable  and  reasoning 
approach  to  this  fundamental  problem 

I  congratulate  also  the  leaders  of  Industry 
and  unions  on  the  way  they  are  working  to- 
gether to  combat  the  spread  of  conununlsni 
in  the  great  countries  to  the  south  of  us. 

That  is  a  responsible  approach  based  on 
Intelligent  self-interest — and  public  Interest. 
That  Is  the  way  of  true  Industrial  peace 
But  there  are  those  on  the  side  of  man- 
agement who  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  such 
methods.  There  are — on  the  side  of  labor 
organizations — a  few  selfish  misguided  lead- 
ers who  see  labor  organization  as  a  means 
to  personal  power.  Both  do  great  hiirm  to 
our  wonderfiil  country. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  the  pub- 
lic In  these  areas  for  Just  a  moment. 

There  are  some  17  million  men  and  women 
La  the  ranks  of  organized  labor  in  this  coun- 
try. That  Is  a  tremendous  cross-section  of 
our  population.  Here  are  the  men  who  labor 
with  their  hands — the  women  who  use  nee- 
dles^the  workers  who  tap  the  resources  of 
our  mines  and  oU  wells.     In  fact,  everything 
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which  Lb  produced,  shipped  or  serviced  goes 
through  the  hands  of  these  Americans. 

These  Americans  may  have  a  little  less 
money — a  little  leaa  lelsnre — than  others 
But  they  put  on  their  pants  one  leg  at  a 
time  and  they  are  not  9  feet  tail.  In 
short,  they  are  human  beings  with  all  the 
strengths  and  frailties  of  human  beings. 

The  p<3lnt  I  am  making  Is  that,  by  and 
Large,  union  members  aiid  their  leaders  arp 
responsible  members  of  society.  Tliey  are 
entitled  to  the  same  respect,  the  same  pro- 
tections, that  other  citizens  of  our  great 
country  receive  They  should  not  be  the 
object  of  punlUve  legisl.uion  Tliey  should 
be  governed  no  differently  than  other  citi- 
zens. 

The  Wagner  Act  begat  the  TaXt-HiU-tley 
Act.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  begat  the  Lan- 
drum-Grlfllth  Act.  Tliese  were  regulatory 
acts.  Their  administration  Is  another  mat- 
ter. They  are  not  punitive  In  nature  But 
we  have  In  tlie  country  txlay  a  philosophy 
which  seeks  to  Impose  a  compulsory  open 
shop  on  labor.  It  is  punitive  legislaUon— 
bad  legislation.  These  are  the  so-called 
rlght-to-work  laws  which  now  burden  labor 
tn  some  20  States 

That  Is  legislation  which  hits  at  the  right 
to  contract.  That  Is  legislation  that  strikes 
at  the  basis  of  union  security,  which  Is.  In 
turn,  the  foundation  of  strong,  dedicated, 
responsible  labor  leadership.  That »  what 
we  need  That's  the  kind  of  thing  I  was 
ulklng  about  earlier  In  this  speech. 

The  so-called  rlght-to-work  laws  ban 
progress  In  good  labor  relations  and  Indus- 
trial development  In  our  great  State  and.  In 
the  long  run.  they  benefit  no  one. 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation — when 
campaigning  In  Kans:\s — said  such  a  law 
would  solve  all  of  our  problems  of  Indus- 
trial growth  and  would  attract  new  Indus- 
try to  our  State.  That  has  not  proved  out 
Governor  John  Anderson.  In  a  report  to  the 
legislature  recently,  revealed  that  Kansas 
has  lost  nearly  15,000  Jobs  of  production 
workers  In  manufacturing  In  the  years  since 
so-called  rlght-to-work  went  Into  effect 
Pour  thousand  Kansans  lost  their  Jobs  In 
industry  In  Just  1  year.  Of  course  there 
were  other  factors  Involved. 

But  It  is  evident  that  the  rlght-to-work 
law  has  not  attracted  new  Industry  to  Kansas 
It  was  more  emotional  than  realistic  It 
should  be  repealed. 

Many  responsible  newspapers  and  leaders 
tn  the  State  also  consider  that  the  law 
should  be  repealed. 

That  Is  not  an  easy  step  For  the  rlght- 
to-work  amendment  In  Kan.sas  was  froeen 
Into  our  constitution.  That  hampers  ef- 
forts In  seeking  better  ways  to  establlsli 
workable  and  equitable  Indu.strlal  relations 
of  great  and  vital  public  Interest.  It  does 
not  make  economic  sense,  or  pvolltlcal  sense, 
to  short-circuit  democratic  procee^ses  by  tak- 
ing away  from  a  State  legislature  Its  respon- 
sibility to  enact  legislation  that  fits  chang- 
ing conditions  of  an  expanding  complex 
industrial  economy. 

Only  recently  the  President  of  the  United 
States  appointed  a  Committee  under  author- 
ity of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  study  labor- 
management  problems  and  suggest  solutions 
The  workings  of  rlght-^^-work  laws  In  actual 
practice  certainly  should  be  studied  and  re- 
ported by  that  Committee. 

Last  February.  Secretary  of  Labor  WlUard 
Wlrtz  said.  "Neither  the  traditional  collec- 
tive-bargaining procedures  nor  the  present 
labor-dispute  laws  are  working  to  the  pub- 
llcs  satisfaction,  at  least  as  far  as  major 
labor  controversies  are  concerned.  It  doesn't 
matter  any  more,  really,  how  much  the  hurt 
has  been  real,  or  has  been  exaggerated  A 
decision  has  been  made,  and  that  decision  Is 
that  If  collective  bargaining  cant  produce 
peaceable  settlements  of  these  controversies, 
the  public  will.     I  agree  with  that  decision  " 


And  I  will  add  that  I  agree  with  the  Smv^ 
tary.  also.  "<»a-e- 

But  rlght-to-work  legUlatlon  settles  noth 
Ing.     It  Lb  stagnaUon  In  a  rapidly  changing 
industrial    era.     DUUlualonment    is   growln* 
among  tho.se  who  thought  Government  coi^ 
be  It  aU.  ^* 

I  call  upon  the  Preeldent's  Labor  AffBit, 
Committee,  created  under  the  Taft-Hartle* 
Act.  to  take  our  bewildering  maze  of  Federal 
regulations— rlght-to-work  laws — court  de- 
cUlons — under  study,  and  come  up  with  ao 
Informing,  comprehensive,  factual  repon 
covering  the  best  way— or  at  least  alternatut 
ways — for  settlement  of  Industrial  disputes  i.t 
the  interest  of  the  rank  and  file  of  labor 
management,  and  the  general  public  that 
will  forge  a  stronger  connecting  link  In  the 
Interminable  fight  against  communism', 
tyrannical  dictators. 
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ANNIVERSARY  OF  BALTIC 
DEPORTATIONS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
marks  the  22d  anniversary  of  one  of  tl» 
most  inhuman  actions  peiT>etrated  by  the 
Soviet  Union  during  Its  long  history  of 
oppression  and  slavery.  On  June  14,  15 
and  16,  1941.  thousands  of  men,  woinen 
and  children  were  forcibly  deported 
fioin  their  homelands  to  unknown  parts 
of  Siberia.  This  barbaric  act  took  placf 
in  the  Baltic  countries  of  Estonia.  LatTii, 
and  Lithuania,  which  the  Soviet  Union 
had  occupied  in  clear  violation  of  non- 
a'^Kression  pacts  with  all  three. 

The  Baltic  States  Rained  their  inde- 
pendence during  the  years  immediately 
following  the  First  World  War.  Each 
nation  based  its  sovereignty  on  the  Wil- 
sonian  principle  of  self-determination 
All  three  eventually  joined  the  League  ol 
Nations  in  order  to  better  cooperate  with 
other  European  nations  in  building  1 
just  and  secure  political  and  ecoiiMmc 
order.  The  League  of  Nations  foundered 
thus  intensifying;  the  trends  leading  to 
the  Second  World  War.  In  the  European 
power  politics  of  this  era,  the  destinies  of 
smaller  nations  were  determined  by  the 
expansionary  dreams  of  ruthles.s  dicta- 
tons . 

In  1940,  the  Baltic  nations  lost  their 
Independence  and  were  absorbed  into 
tlie  Soviet  Union.  The  human  cost  of 
Commumst  land  hunger  was  enormous: 
60.000  Estonians.  34.000  Latvians,  and 
45,000  Lithuanians  were  either  murdered 
or  deported  on  the  charge  of  political  un- 
reliability. AmonK  these  unfortunate 
there  were  hundreds  of  children  aged  less 
than  1  year. 

Wo,  the  citizens  of  the  fiee  workl 
should  pause  and  remember  the  tragic 
history  of  the  Baltic  people.  Above  all 
we  should  recognize  that  the  perpetrator 
of  these  crimes — the  Soviet  Union— has 
not  ceased  to  be  a  threat  to  our  li\  cs  and 
liberties. 


THE   ARTS  ANT)  NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  PELL,  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  temf>orary  Subcommittee  on 
the  Arts  of  tlie  Committee  of  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  in  the  87th  Congress,  I 
siiould  like  to  direct  our  attention  to  the 
report  released  today  and  submitted  to 
President  Kennedy  by  Mr.  August  Heck- 
scher,  the  President's  special  consultant 
on  the  arts. 


Mr.  Heckscher  has  completed  his  spe- 
cial assignment,  entailing  more  than  a 
year's  highly  constructive  labor,  and  will 
be  returning  to  the  Twentieth  Century 
I^jnd  to  resume  his  duties  there.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  accepted  Mr.  Heck- 
scher's  resignation  with  deep  regret,  and 
has  extolled  his  report  as  opening  up  a 
"new  and  fruitful  relationship  between 
ffovemmejnt  and  the  arts." 

I  heartily  applaud  the  results  of  Mr. 
Heckscher's  most  comprehensive  study. 
He  has  contributed  significantly  to  our 
understanding  as  we  move  ahead  in  the 
Congress  to  implement  vitally  needed 
legislation  in  promoting,  inspiring,  and 
assisting  artistic  achievement. 

Senator  Humphreys  bill,  the  National 
Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act, 
which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  co- 
sponsoring,  gives  us  all  immense  impetus 
as  we  strive  toward  our  goals.  I  hope 
we  may  be  able  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
bill  soon. 

Mr.  Heckscher  states : 

There  has  been  a  growing  awareness  that 
the  United  States  will  be  Judged — and  Its 
place  in  history  ultimately  assessed — not 
alone  by  Its  military  or  economic  power,  but 
by  the  quality  of  Its  civilization. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  truth 
inherent  in  these  words,  as  well  as  the 
benefits  which  will  accrue  to  our  Nation 
in  proportion  as  we  incorporate  our  tal- 
ents and  abilities  into  an  imaginative 
and  forward-looking  program  for  all 
forms  of  artistic  accomplishment. 

Mr.  President,  in  paying  tribute  to  Mr. 
Heckscher's  work,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  valuable  report,  entitled 
"The  Arts  and  the  National  Govern- 
ment," be  pi-inted  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  Uie  White  House  conespond- 
ence  pertaining  to  Mr.  Heckscher's 
resignation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  correspondence  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  White  House, 

June  10,  1963. 
Mr  August  Heckscher, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Aucie:  I  accept  your  resignation  with 
great  regret.  As  special  consultant  for  the 
arU,  you  have  initiated  a  new  function  In 
the  ExecuUve  Office  of  the  President.  The 
best  tribute  to  the  success  of  your  work  is  the 
decision  to  establish  this  function  on  a  full- 
time  and,  I  hope,  permanent  basis.  I  am 
sorry  that  you  cannot  take  on  the  continuing 
assignment  yourself:  but  I  know  your  desire 
to  return  to  your  duties  at  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund,  and  I  am  grateful  for  your 
willingness  to  stay  until  a  successor  has  been 
named. 

I  have  long  believed,  as  you  know,  that  the 
quality  of  Americas  cultural  life  Is  an  ele- 
ment of  Immense  Importance  In  the  scales 
by  which  our  worth  will  ultimately  be 
weighed  Your  report  on  "The  Arts  and  the 
National  Government"  opens  up  what  I  am 
confldeut  will  be  a  new  and  fruitful  rela- 
Uonshlp  between  Government  and  the  arts. 
Government  can  never  take  over  the  role  of 
patronage  and  support  filled  by  private  In- 
dividuals and  groups  In  our  society.  But 
Government  surely  has  a  signlflcajit  part  to 
play  in  helping  establish  the  conditions  un- 
der which  art  can  flourish — in  encouraging 
the  arts  as  it  encourages  science  and  learning. 
We  have  much  to  learn  In  this  complex 
and  delicate  area.  Tour  report  will  guide 
your  successor  and  the  President's  Advisory 


CouncU  on  the  Arts  in  their  study  01  these 
problems.  I  am  glad  to  have  your  assurance 
that  you  will  serve  on  the  CotmcU  when  It 
Is  appointed,  and  I  have  no  question  that 
your  work  In  these  past  months  will  be  re- 
garded as  a  milestone  In  the  process  hy  which 
our  Government  has  begun  to  fulfill  Its  re- 
sponsibilities to  our  cultiire. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

Mat  28,  1963. 
The  President. 
The  White  Uouae. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  attached  report  covering  my  ac- 
tivities as  special  consultant  on  the  arts 
since  my  appointment  In  March  1962.  The 
report  describes  briefly  the  functioning  of 
an  office  new  to  the  Government,  evaluates 
the  Impact  of  existing  Government  programs 
and  policies  upon  the  arts,  and  makes  rec- 
ommendations for  action  in  various  areas. 
In  submitting  this  report.  I  submit  my 
resignation,  having  already  served  a  good 
deal  longer  than  the  6  months  which  we  orig- 
inally envisaged. 

The  ma)or  part  of  the  report  deals,  as  was 
suggested  In  your  letter  to  me  of  December 
6.  1961.  with  activities  of  the  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  as  they  relate  to  the 
arts;  also  with  general  policies,  such  as  tax- 
ation, as  they  impinge  upon  this  field.  It 
has  seemed  wise.  In  addition,  to  consider 
ways  In  which  the  relationship  of  the  Oov- 
crnment  to  the  private  Institutions  of  the 
arts  and  to  the  whole  cultural  life  of  the 
Nation  could  be  made  more  explicit  and 
helpful. 

In  the  course  of  the  work  it  became  evident 
that  Govcriiment  policies  and  programs  af- 
fecting the  arts  are  far  more  varied  and  ex- 
tensive than  Is  generally  supposed.  It  Is 
not  enough  to  look  at  labels  or  to  Judge  by 
declared  objectives.  Many  Government  pol- 
icies ostensibly  having  nothing  to  do  with 
the  arts  affect  them  In  a  substantial  way — 
often  adversely.  Conversely,  many  agencies 
which  seem  removed  from  this  field  have 
responsibilities  which  they  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  carry  out.  frequently  with  lit- 
tle recognition  and  Inadequate  support. 
This  report  casts  Its  net  widely  and  groups 
activities  related  to  the  arts  under  function- 
al, rather  than  departmental,  categories. 

In  many  of  the  areas  surveyed  the  major 
need  is  for  greater  awareness  of  the  pos- 
sibilities for  esthetic  Improvement  and  of  a 
more  sharply  deflnled  responsibility  to  the 
arts.  Increased  expenditures  are  secondary. 
Elsewhere  new  programs  and  addlUonal 
funds  should  be  authorized.  If  Government's 
concern  with  the  arts  is  to  be  eflTectlvely  ex- 
pressed. Even  these  sums  are  comparatively 
small — yet  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
money  may  make  all  the  difference  between 
mediocrity  and  excellence. 

The  period  during  which  I  have  served  as 
special  consultant  has  been  immensely  chal- 
lenging, the  more  so  because  of  the  wide- 
spread popular  support  evoked  by  your  In- 
terest In  this  asi)ect  of  oiu-  national  life.  To 
have  been  able  to  help  within  your  admln- 
istmtlon  in  shaping  a  new  approach  to  the 
arts  has  been  an  opjxjrtunity  for  which  I 
shall  always  be  grateful. 
Sincerely  yours. 

August  Heckscher. 

The    Arts    and   the    National    Government 
I  Report     to     the    President    submitted     by 

August   Heckscher.   special   consultant   on 

the  arts.  May  28.  1963) 

(Note. — In  the  writing  of  this  report,  as  in 
all  the  work  of  the  office  of  the  special  con- 
sultant on  the  arts,  I  am  Immensely  Indebted 
to  my  aasistant.  Miss  Bar):>ara  Donald.  With- 
out her  constant  and  effective  help  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  fulfill  even  a  part 


of  the  assignment.  Mrs.  Nancy  Hewhouse 
also  deserves  my  thanks  for  her  valuable  as- 
sistance.— A.  H.) 

INTXOOUCnON 

Orowth  of  the  arts 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  In  the  United 
States  a  rapidly  developing  Interest  in  the 
arte.  Attendance  at  museums  and  concerts 
has  increased  dramatically.  Synjphony 
orchestras.  community  theaters,  opera 
groups,  and  other  cultural  institutions  exist 
in  numbers  which  would  have  been  thought 
impossible  a  generation  ago.  The  artist, 
the  writer,  and  the  performer  hold  new  posi- 
tions of  respect  In  our  society.  Good  books 
are  l»ught  In  large  quantities,  as  are  record- 
ings of  good  music  and  reproductions  of  the 
great  art  of  all  ages.  The  crafts  are  devel- 
oping new  standards  of  creativity. 

The  causes  of  this  widespread  popular  In- 
terest lie.  It  appears,  deep  within  the  nature 
of  our  society.  What  might  be  taken  at  first 
glance  as  a  fad.  a  passing  enthusiasm,  is 
actually  related  to  some  of  the  basic  currenU 
of  the  sixties  in  America.  An  increasing 
amount  of  free  time,  not  only  in  the  working 
week  but  in  the  life  cycle  as  a  whole;  a  new- 
sense  of  the  importance  of  cities;  a  recog- 
nition that  life  Is  more  than  the  acquisition 
of  material  goods — these  have  contributed  to 
the  search  for  a  new  dimension  of  experience 
and  enjoyment. 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing awareness  that  the  United  States  will 
be  Judged — and  Its  place  In  history  ulti- 
mately assessed — not  alone  hy  Its  military  or 
economic  power,  but  hy  the  quality  of  Its 
civilization.  The  e\-ldent  desirability  of 
sending  the  best  examples  of  Americas  ar- 
tistic achievements  abroad  has  led  to  our 
looking  within,  to  asking  whether  we  have 
in  fact  cultivated  deeply  enough  the  fields 
of  creativity.  We  have  come  to  feel  as  a 
people  not  only  that  we  should  be  stronger 
but  that  we  should  have  a  higher  degree  of 
national  well-being  In  proportion  as  the  arts 
come  Into  their  own. 

Despite  this  new  enthusiasm,  despite  fa- 
vorable social  and  political  tendencies,  the 
condition  of  the  professional  arts  In  the 
United  States  Is  not  In  all  regards  satis- 
factory. The  very  demands  which  changing 
public  tastes  have  made  upon  established 
artistic  institutions  have  strained  the  finan- 
cial resources  available  to  them.  Older  forms 
of  patronage  have  not  In  all  cases  been  ad- 
equately replaced.  A  longstanding  weak- 
ness In  what  might  be  called  the  cultural 
Infrastructure  has  led  to  institutions  In- 
adequately supported  and  managed  and,  as 
In  the  theater,  to  a  lack  of  the  stability  and 
continuity  which  provide  the  grounds  where 
talent  can  develop  and  mature.  Often  In- 
advertently, government  has  Imposed  ob- 
stacles to  the  growth  of  the  arts  and  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Individual  artist. 

The  role  of  government 
Government  In  the  United  States  has  not 
In  the  past  showed  consistent  concern  for 
the  state  of  the  arts  There  have  been  mo- 
ments, particularly  the  formative  period  of 
the  Republic,  when  statesmen  possessed  the 
clear  realization  that  the  forms  of  art  re- 
flected the  Inner  Ideals  of  the  social  order. 
The  planning  of  cities  and  the  construc- 
tion of  public  buildings  were  expected  to 
match  the  concepts  of  order  and  human  dig- 
nity Inherent  in  the  country's  laws  and  in- 
stitutions. T'hls  awareness  was  dimmed 
during  most  of  the  period  of  westward  expan- 
sion and  Industrial  progress.  But  in  the 
20th  century  American  Presidents  again 
began  to  sense  a  relatioruOiip  between  go\- 
eriunent  and  the  health  of  the  cultural  Ufc. 
Before  Franklin  Roosevelt  inaugiu-ated  im- 
mensely fertile  experiments  in  this  field, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  had  brought  to  the 
White  House  artists,  scholars  aud  poets:  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft  had  established  the  Cc»m- 
miEslon  of  Fine  Kn^. 
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sine*  the  Second  World  War  the  rol«  of 
government  In  the  arte  haa  been  repeatedly 
streesed.  In  1958  Congress  paaaed  legislation 
eatabUsblng  the  National  Cultursa  Center. 
A  report  on  "Art  and  Oovernmenf  requested 
of  the  Ptne  Art*  Commission  by  President 
Harry  3.  Truman  surveyed  the  fleld  me- 
thodically and  formed  a  starting  point  for 
much  of  the  work  done  by  the  special  con- 
sultant In  recent  months.  Significantly,  too. 
when  President  Elsenhower  established  a 
Conunlsslon  on  National  Goals,  the  cultural 
life  of  the  United  States  was  one  of  the  areas 
subjected  to  Inquiry. 

A    new    phase 

These  two  trends — mounting  popular  en- 
thusiasm for  the  arts  and  a  growing  concern 
on  the  part  of  the  Government — came  to- 
gether at  the  start  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration. Attendance  at  the  Inaugural  cere- 
monies of  outstanding  artists,  writers,  and 
scholars  was  understandibly  hailed  as  sig- 
naling a  new  partnership  In  the  national 
life.  Reconstltutlon  of  the  White  House  as 
a  dramatic  symbol  of  America's  cultural 
heritage,  and  the  hoepttallty  provided  to  out- 
standing representatives  of  the  Intellectual 
and  artistic  community,  carried  further  the 
Idea  that  government  and  art  have  a  basic 
relationship 

Against  this  background  the  first  special 
consultant  on  the  arts  was  named  It  was 
understood  that  he  would  be  concerned  with 
the  progress  of  the  arts  primarily  as  they 
affect,  not  our  International  posture,  but  the 
well-being,  the  happiness  and  the  personal 
fulfillment  of  the  citizens  of  our  democracy. 
In  this  sense  the  appointment,  modest  In 
scope  and  tentative  In  form  though  It  was, 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase  In  the 
history  of  art  and  government 

1     omCK    or    TH«     SP»CL\L    CONSULT.^NT 

Named  In  March  1962.  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  would  serve  part  time,  ap- 
proximately a  days  a  week,  and  for  approxi- 
mately 8  months,  the  special  consultant  has 
had  a  small  White  House  office  with  one  full- 
time  assistant.  During  this  period  work  has 
been  carried  forward  In  the  following  major 
areas. 

Collecting   information    on    the   arts 

A  major  concern  of  the  office  has  been  to 
gather  so  far  as  possible  within  Its  time  and 
resources  Information  about  the  needs,  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  Individuals  and  or- 
ganizations within  the  general  fleld  of  the 
arts.  This  has  been  a  fleld  rapidly  devel- 
oping, with  new  undertakings  In  the  com- 
munities, in  the  educational  system,  and 
among  the  more  traditional  forms  of  cul- 
tural Institutions.  Municipal,  county,  and 
State  governments  have  been  rexamlnlng. 
and  In  many  cases  extending,  their  role  Ln 
relation  to  the  arts. 

Le03lative    activities 

During  the  last  session  at  least  40  bills  be- 
fore Congress  concerned  the  au-ts  In  some 
measure  or  other,  and  several  major  pieces 
of  art  legislation  were  under  discussion. 
The  office  has,  within  lu  means,  kept  In 
touch  with  this  situation. 

Surrey  of  Federal  programs 
A  .'^peclflc  charge  given  to  the  special  con- 
sultant was  to  make  a  survey  of  policies  and 
programs  within  the  executive  departments 
and  agencies  affecting  the  arts,  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  raising  standards  and 
encouraging  the  fullest  use  of  the  opportuni- 
ties available.  In  this  work  the  office  se- 
cured the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  working  with  It  upon  a  question- 
naire for  the  Bureau's  examiners  which 
might  reveal  unexpected  facets  and  supple- 
menting Its  leads  with  personal  contacts. 
Advisory  actirrities 
In  addition  to  normal  duties  relating  to 
White  House  concern  with  the  arts.  Includ- 
ing llalaon  with  the  n.S.  Commission  for  the 


New  York  World  s  Pair  and  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center,  the  office  has  had  to  deal  with 
a  considerable  day-to-day  correspondence, 
with  Interviews  and  discussions,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  informational  and  counseling  activi- 
ties with  private  organizations  and  Individ- 
uals This  part  of  the  work  wt\s  augmented 
by  the  unexpectedly  large  public  response 
evoked  by  announcement  of  the  {xist. 

Attendance  at  cultural  functions,  vl.slts  to 
communities  engaged  In  significant  enter- 
prises in  the  fleld  of  the  arts,  addresses  and 
<\rtlcles  have  been  expected  of  the  special 
conultant  and  have  seemed  Important  as  a 
means  both  of  gathering  Information  and  of 
formulating  new  approaches  and  concepts. 
There  activities  are  summnrlzed  In  appen- 
dix I. 

In  considering  the  future  White  House 
role  In  relation  to  the  arts  these  four  areas 
should.  It  Is  suggested,  be  kept  In  view.  To- 
gether they  add  up  to  a  body  of  work  which 
serves  a  significant  public  Interest  and  re- 
quires sustained  and  continuous  attention 
Recommendations  as  to  means  for  carrying 
forward  activities  In  these  areas  ore  made  In 
section  V  ("Administrative  M.ichlnery  Re- 
lating to  the  Arts")  . 

n      THE    ARTS    AND    THE    EXECTmvE    AGENCIES 

The  Federal  Government  touches  the  arts 
.^t  many  points.  By  Its  programs  and  activ- 
ities It  can  affect  the  cultural  life  of  the 
country  In  Important  ways.  If  all  Is  done 
well,  much  will  have  been  accomplished,  not 
only  In  making  the  Government  a  setter  of 
standards  but  In  giving  support  to  creative 
talent. 

In  this  section  existing  Government  pro- 
grams and  policies  are  reviewed  and  broad 
objectives  stated.  Governmental  aw:tlvltles 
have  been  group>ed  not  according  to  depart- 
mental and  agency  lines  but  In  terms  of 
broad  functions.  Thus.  Government  ac- 
quires art.  It  creates  objects  which  are 
marked  by  quality  and  good  design;  it  shapes 
the  cultural  environment,  etc.  It  has  seemed 
most  useful  in  dealing  with  this  wide  vari- 
ety of  material  to  concentrate  on  general 
policies  and  objectives  and  avoid  adminis- 
trative or  operating  detail. 

1  The  acquisition  o/  art 
Government  In  the  normal  course  of  Its 
operations  acquires  by  purchase  or  commis- 
sion a  considerable  number  of  works  of  art. 
In  this  way.  Government  is  a  patron  of  the 
arts.  It  creates  a  market  for  the  work  of 
artists.  It  sets  an  example  to  others.  Includ- 
ing public  and  private  bodies,  which  may 
have  an  Important  effect  on  the  general  cul- 
tural cllm.^te.  Memorials,  statues,  murals, 
fountains,  historic  and  decorative  paintings. 
as  well  as  works  of  art  for  public  museums, 
are  among  the  objects  which  Government  In 
some  degree  or  other  makes  Its  own 

The  role  of  Governnaent  as  a  patron  of  the 
arts  In  this  sense  could  well  be  Increased. 
Its  support  of  the  artist  could  be  exempli- 
fied more  directly  than  heretofore;  and  the 
resulting  acquisitions  could  more  effective- 
ly serve  to  make  Its  buildings.  Its  open  spaces. 
Its  collections  of  art,  representative  of  the 
values  of  a  great  people.'  If  the  Federal 
Government  is  niggardly  In  this  regard,  can 
we  expect  any  better  of  our  States  and 
municipalities?  An  important  recommenda- 
tion of  this  report,  therefore,  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  make  It  an  objective  to 
increase  substantially  the  number  and  worth 
of  the  works  of  art  which  It  acquires. 


'  Funds  from  two  private  trust  funds  ad- 
ministered by  the  Library  of  Congress  have 
been  used  for  the  commissioning  of  new  mu- 
sical compositions.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  well  consider  whether  the  com- 
missioning of  music  as  well  as  the  visual 
arts  Is  not  a  leglUmate  objective.  Coiikl 
not.  for  example,  a  major  work  be  commis- 
sioned for  the  dedication  of  an  important 
Federal  building? 


Art  Is  now  acquired  In  a  variety  of  wsya 
and  through  a  variety  of  agencies.  Three 
areas  offer  particular  possibilities. 

Government  Collections  of  Art 

The  Federal  Institutions  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  acquisition  of  art  do  a  splendid  Job 
within  their  resources  and  their  authority 
of  preservation,  display,  and  research  But 
the  National  Gallery,  the  Smithsonian  In. 
stitutlon,  and  the  Library  of  Congress  have 
virtually  no  funds,  except  more  or  less  acci- 
dental private  bequests,  for  adding  to  their 
collections  As  a  result,  these  coUectlonj 
cannot  be  truly  representative  either  of  our 
artistic  heritage  or  of  contemporary  Amer- 
ican art 

The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  in  1953  rec- 
ommended funds  for  the  purchase  annually 
of  American  art  by  the  National  Collection 
of  Pine  Aru  This  could  become  the  one 
Federal  collection  of  traditional  and  con- 
tem[xirary  American  art  and  urgently  re- 
quires attention  and  review,  not  only  in 
regard  to  funds  but  staff  and  space. 

A  National  Government  seriously  con- 
cerned  with  cultural  values  would  also  find 
ways  of  making  funds  available  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  and  other  Government 
museums  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  their 
collections. 

Public  Buildings 

A  current  list  (see  appendix  II)  of  works 
of  art  commissioned  In  the  last  2  years  in 
connection  with  public  buildings  suggests 
that  the  harvest  has  been  meager,  though 
the  General  Services  Administration  Is  now 
attempting  to  practice  a  policy  of  using  for 
fine  arts  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  co«t 
of  buildings  over  •250.000.  It  Is  well  known 
that  whenever  building  budgets  must  be 
cut.  art  Is  the  first  amenity  to  go  A  bill 
before  the  Congress  has  specified  that  up  to 
I  percent  of  the  coat  of  Federal  buildings 
in  the  National  Capital  area  be  set  aside 
for  the  commissioning  of  fine  arts  decoration 
This  would  be  a  highly  desirable  step,  and 
the  principle  should  be  extended  to  Federal 
buildings  throughout  the  country  and 
abroad.  Such  a  policy  was  in  effect  as  a 
depression  measure  during  the  prewar  Roose- 
velt administration  and  has  been  recently 
adopted  by  s<ime  of  our  cities,  notably  Phila- 
delphia. It  Is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  In 
planning  the  new  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  for 
example,  sculpture  will  have  a  prominent 
place. 

American  Embassies 

American  Embassies  are  important  cul- 
tural outposts  The  purchase  by  the  Oot- 
ernment  of  American  art.  supplemented  by 
private  gifts,  could  lead  to  a  collection  ad- 
mlnlftered  by  the  National  Gallery  or  some 
other  bureau  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  displayed,  perhaps  on  a  revolving  basla. 
In  n  S  Embassies.  These  works  should  not 
be  considered  Interior  decoration,  but  as  art 
representing  the  finest  of  American  creative 
expression.  (They  should  be  supplemented 
by  special  exhibitions,  stressing  contempo- 
rary works,  loaned  for  short  periods  through 
such  private  patrons  as  the  International 
Council  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  and 
the  Woodward  Foundation. 

In  addition.  In  a  number  of  often  unrec- 
ognized ways  the  Government  Is  constantly 
acquiring  art — by  purchase,  commission,  or 
creation  by  Its  own  designers  and  producers 
Examples  of  such  activities  are  the  commis- 
sioning of  official  portraits,  the  photographic 
and  film  projects  of  a  number  of  Federal 
agencies  (for  example.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, USIA,  and  the  departments  of  the 
armed  services),  and  the  continuing  art 
projects  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy.  (It  Is 
Interesting  In  this  connection  that  during 
the  Cuban  crisis  the  Navy  sent  an  artist  to 
Guantanamo.  and  an  artist  also  was  com- 
missioned by  NASA  to  document  the  landing 
of  astronaut  Major  Cooper.) 
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Too  oXtcn.  unfortunately,  the  criteria  ob- 
aerved  are  solely  doctmientary  or  functional. 
Tbmt  U  every  reason  why  the  Government 
alujuld  also  provide  for  high  standards  of 
utUtlc  excellence.  The  distinguished  quality 
of  the  Farm  Secvirlty  Administration  photo- 
graphic programs  during  the  depression  years 
Is  widely  recognized  as  an  artistic  achieve- 
ment of  which  the  Nation  is  proud.  In  the 
•election  of  artists  for  public  portraits  or  his- 
toric events  we  should  as  a  matter  of  course 
Tlsb  to  be  represented  by  the  best  American 
talent,  as  we  do  in  all  other  fields  of  endeavor, 
whether  It  be  weapons,  scientific  develop- 
ments or  public  buildings.  Clear  recognition 
of  this  principle  Is  hardly  less  Important 
than  the  provision  of  adequate  funds. 

2.  Raising  design  ttandards 
Many  of  Government's  activities  are  re- 
lated to  the  arts  indirectly  in  that  they  con- 
sist of  a  normal  part  of  its  operations  which 
may  be  done  with  a  sense  of  beauty  and  fit- 
ness, or  may  be  done  tastelessly.  Govern- 
ment is  a  printer  and  coiner;  it  strikes  medals 
and  makes  stamps.  It  Is  also  a  builder  on  a 
grand  scale.  Should  It  not  consistently  pro- 
mote—as Pericles  said  in  his  funeral  oration 
to  the  Athenians — a  "beauty  In  our  public 
buildings  to  cheer  the  heart  and  to  delight 
the  eye  day  by  day"? 

The  task  throughout  this  area  Is  to  In- 
ject  Into  the  process  of  planning  and  execu- 
tion a  concern  for  esthetic  standards,  for 
the  quality  of  good  design  and  good  work- 
manship. Different  problems  exist  In  a  field 
BO  broad  and  varied,  but  across  them  all  lie 
certain   common    approaches    to   excellence. 

COVEKNMENT     POSTERS — AN     EXAMPLE 

Government  posters  may  be  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  way  In  which  a  seemingly 
utilitarian  process — In  this  case  the  com- 
munication of  simple  facts  or  ideas — can  be 
raised  to  the  level  of  art.  A  group  of  Gov- 
ernment posters  collected  for  this  survey  by 
the  Prints  and  Photographs  Division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  shows  how  frequently 
Inferior  American  work  is  to  European  in 
this  fleld:  It  also  reveals  the  difference  of 
quality  which  exlsU  between  different  Inl- 
tlaUng  agencies.  The  USIA  has  issued  some 
striking  posters  for  Its  exhibitions  abroad; 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  in  encourag- 
ing foreign  travel  to  the  United  States,  has 
used  photographs  to  good  effect,  combined 
with  exceUent  typography.  The  Armed 
Forces  recrxiitlng  and  training  services  have 
done  consistently  good  work.  Elsewhere,  too 
often,  the  Government  communicates  with 
its  citizens  on  a  banal  and  commonplace 
level.' 

Does  It  matter  that  the  level  erf  posters  be 
raised  to  the  level  of  the  best  now  being  pro- 
duced by  private  enterprise  and  by  govern- 
ments abroad?  It  Is  a  basic  assumption  of 
this  report  that  It  does  matter.  Everything 
done  by  the  Government  bears  either  the 
marks  of  excellence  which  we  like  to  think 
characteristic  of  a  free  and  great  people,  or 
else  In  some  measure  it  betrays  the  Govern- 
ment and  degrades  the  cltWsen. 

ADMINISTRATORS    ALERT    TO    THE    IMPORTANCE 
or    GOOD     DESIGN 

The  first  reqtiislte  for  Improving  design  is 
that  men  In  responsible  positions  be  encour- 
aged to  concern  themselves  with  more  than 


'The  following  generalizations  can  be 
made  in  regard  to  Government  posters:  the 
best  wo-k  Is  intended  for  audiences  overseas 
(like  our  best  Government  buildings);  the 
availability  of  displace  space,  as  with  the 
Armed  Forces,  tends  to  make  for  more  effec- 
tive design;  the  best  posters  are  those  neither 
designed  nor  executed  by  Government  i>er- 
sonnel  but  done  on  outside  contract.  Obvi- 
ously the  poeters  used  by  a  department 
would  come  within  the  concern  of  such  ad- 
visory art  committees  as  are  discussed  below, 
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pracUcal  utUity  In  their  napacUv  flelda. 
They  may  not  thecnaelves  be  knowledgeable 
in  art  and  design,  but  thery  must  have  an 
awareness  of  the  need  for  ttie  hlKbMt  quality 
in  all  that  the  Federal  Oovflmment  prodnoea 
or  sponsors.  They  must  be  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  expert  adrlce  wberever  It  Is 
available.  At  ptreaent  In  Washington  are 
ntunerous  examples  of  Individuals  who  have 
transformed  what  might  have  been  routine 
and  undistinguished  operations.  But  too 
often  public  agencies  seem  content  with  the 
production  of  governmental  objects  which 
fall  below  the  standards  set  by  private  enter- 
prise or  by  European  states. 

RECRUITING     AND     ENCOURAGING     TALENT 

The  recruiting  and  encouragement  of  tal- 
ented individuals  In  those  areas  where  de- 
sign is  carried  out  has  not  been  sufficiently 
recognized  as  a  policy  objective.  There  are 
small  Incentives  at  present  for  men  of  ability 
in  the  arts  to  think  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  a  plaoe  where  they  can  do  good 
work.  Rewards  tend  to  go  to  the  conven- 
tional and  the  mediocre. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  slight  disposi- 
tion among  Goverrunent  agencies  to  make 
use  of  outside  talent.  Younger  artists,  de- 
signers, architects,  etc.,  are  rarely  brought 
Into  the  service  of  the  Goverrunent  for  spe- 
cific tasks  or  commissions.  Competitions 
which  might  appeal  to  such  talent  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  Use  of  Advisory  Committees  on  the  Arts 

In  a  number  of  departments  special  com- 
mittees have  been  created  to  advise  on  mat- 
ters of  art  and  design.  (See  appendix  ni). 
Such  committees  can  play  a  highly  useful 
role,  depending  upon  their  composition,  their 
quality,  and  the  weight  attached  to  their 
recommendations.  Outstanding  representa- 
tives from  the  world  of  fine  arts  and  archl- 
tecttire  have  shown  themselves  ready  to  give 
generously  of  their  time  when  called  on  for 
these  purposes. 

The  most  notable  example  of  such  a  com- 
mittee has  been  that  which  advises  the  State 
Department  on  the  design  of  its  embassies 
and  consulates.  Composed  of  a  small  ro- 
tating group  of  gifted  architects,  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  talented  young  men  as 
well  as  famous  names,  this  committee  has 
been  responsllbe  in  the  postwar  years  for 
buildings  abroad  In  every  way  worthy  of 
America's  role  In  the  world.  In  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  the  value  of  this  achievement  has 
not  been  fully  recognized.  The  foreign 
building  program  of  the  State  Department 
has  received  Inadequate  support  and  has 
been  cut  back. 

The  recently  appointed  committee  advis- 
ing the  Post  Office  Department  on  the  design 
and  subject  matter  of  Its  stamps  has  been 
less  successful,  judged  In  terms  of  esthetic 
results.  This  committee  has  not  had  ade- 
quate representetion  from  among  graphic 
artists  and  designers.  Nevertheless,  the  De- 
partment has  for  the  first  time  Initiated 
competitions  in  stamp  design. 

An  agency  which  might  not  have  been 
thought  to  have  need  of  an  advisory  art  com- 
mittee is  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency;  yet 
here,  under  Mr.  Najeeb  Halaby  a  significant 
Innovation  has  been  created.  A  small  com- 
mittee composed  of  highly  qualified  indlvld- 
luils  has  worked  most  effectively  In  advising 
on  the  completion  of  the  Dulles  Airport,  as 
well  as  on  other  airport  constrxiction  and  on 
general  problems  of  landscaping,  graphics, 
and  decoration.  A  fine  arts  committee  origi- 
nally appointed  to  screen  works  of  art  sub- 
mitted to  the  National  Air  Force  Academy  is 
now  extending  Its  jurisdiction  In  an  attempt 
to  save  that  magnificent  complex  of  buildings 
from  being  cheapened  by  Inadequate  future 
planning  and  by  inferior  new  construction. 
Public  Buildings— A  Major  Area  of  Concern 

In  areas  where  design  factors  are  involved, 
the  advisory  committee  should  be  adapted  to 


■pedal  needs;  thtis  graphic  artists  shoiild 
advise  on  postage  stamps,  sculptors  on  med- 
als, etc.  These  committees,  perhaps  under 
some  system  of  looee  coordinaUon,  should 
continue  to  work  within  separate  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  In  the  case  of  public 
buildings,  however,  a  more  centralized  struc- 
ture might  well  be  explored. 

The  most  Btrlking  and  most  endiu'lng  ob- 
jects created  by  Government  are  buildings 
Construction  Is  carried  on  through  many 
agencies — ^principally  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  but  also  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Space  Administra- 
tion, the  Post  Office  Department,  etc.  Here 
the  poeslbUlty  arises  of  an  overall  panel 
which  would  oversee,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  design,  all  Government  btilldlng.  It  could 
determine  occasions  where  competitions  are 
appropriate  and  keep  open  wajrs  to  the  use  of 
fresh  talent  and  novel  concepts. 

There  are  vast  opportunities  for  an  imagi- 
native approach  to  architecture  In  military 
installations  and  in  constrtiction  connected 
with  space  exploration.  Philip  Johnson's 
atomic  powerplant  for  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment is  an  example  of  what  can  be  done 
when  science  and  art  are  teought  frtiitfuily 
together.  In  many  communities  the  post 
office  Is  the  only  concrete  symbol  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  As  a  symbol,  It  should  be 
a  dignified  and  pleasing  building  in  which 
the  citizen  can  take  pride.  Although  most 
poet  offices  are  acquired  on  a  lease  construc- 
tion or  rental  basis,  the  Department  has  both 
the  authority  and  the  responsibility  to  ap- 
prove the  design.  Here,  as  in  all  other  Gov- 
ernment programs,  the  criteria  should  in- 
clude appropriate  esthetic  standards  as  well 
as  purely  functional  needs.  If  there  are  op- 
portunities, there  are  also  dangers  that  me- 
diocrity will  cover  ever  larger  areas  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

An  overall  panel  on  architectural  pollcv 
might  help  assure  that  the  standards 
achieved  in  our  best  Federal  buildings,  such 
as  those  hitherto  constructed  abroad,  could 
be  made  to  prevail  In  what  is  built  at  home 
for  all  the  various  purposes  which  Govern- 
ment serves.  Such  a  panel  would  leave  to 
the  Pine  Arts  Commission  the  authority  over 
building  In  Washington  which  it  now  pos- 
sesses; It  would  not  preclude  advisory  com- 
mittees on  the  arts  in  agencies  where  special 
problems  of  deslg:n  and  construction  arise. 

The  implementation  of  the  President's  di- 
rective of  May  23.  1962,  on  "Guiding  Prin- 
ciples for  Federal  Architecture"  Is  of  first  im- 
portance. 

This  directive  recommended  a  three-point 
architectural  policy  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  restated  in  afBrmative  and  contem- 
porary terms  the  conviction  held  by  Wash- 
ington. Jefferson,  and  other  early  American 
statesmen  that  public  buildings  should  set 
an  example  for  public  taste  and  in  the  words 
of  the  directive  "provide  visual  testimony  to 
the  dignity,  enterprise,  vigor,  and  stability 
of  the  American  Government."  It  recom- 
mended (1)  the  selection  of  dlstinfruished 
designs  that  embody  the  finest  contemporary 
American  architectural  thought;  (2)  the 
avoidance  of  an  official  style  and  the  encour- 
agement of  professional  creativity  through 
competitions  and  other  means;  and  (3)  the 
special  importance  of  landscaping  and  site 
development  in  relation  to  the  surrounding 
area. 

Pobitive  steps  should  be  taken  to  incorpo- 
rate these  principles  in  the  policlee  and 
criteria  governing  all  Federal  programs  con- 
cerned with  construction  and  building.  Pe- 
riodic reports  to  measure  how  well  we  are 
doing  in  achieving  these  objectives  might  be 
required  and  could  appropriately  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  overall  panel  suggested 
above. 

A  basic  assumption  of  this  report  is  that 
good  design  is  not  an  added  embellishment 
or  an  unnecessary  extravagance.  In  fact, 
the   position    Is   taken    that   good   design    is 
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economical.  It  strongly  endorses  that  sec- 
tion ot  the  directive  on  "Ouldlng  Principles" 
which  says:  "The  oommlttee  takes  It  to  be 
a  matter  of  general  understanding  that  the 
economy  and  suitability  of  Federal  office 
space  derive  directly  from  the  architectural 
design.  The  belief  that  good  design  Is 
optional,  or  In  some  way  separate  from  the 
question  of  the  provision  ot  office  space  It- 
self, does  not  bear  scrutiny,  and  In  fact  in- 
vites the  least  efficient  use  of  public  money." 

3.  Impact  on  the  cultural  environment 

We  have  been  speaking  of  government's 
responsibility  In  the  design  of  specific  ob- 
ject*— from  {xtstage  stamps  to  buildings. 
But  government's  responsibility  does  not 
stop  there.  Not  always  Is  It  recognized  bow 
large  a  role  government  plays  in  preserving 
cultiiral  assets  and  creating  an  environment 
within  which  cultural  values  can  be  realized. 
Public  buildings.  If  they  are  to  be  genuinely 
significant,  must  not  only  be  well  designed 
but  must  be  part  of  a  setting  In  which  life 
can  be  lived  with  some  sense  ot  spaciousness, 
dignity  and  esthetic  delight.  Again,  roads 
are  not  only  per  se  susceptible  of  being  im- 
proved in  appearance  and  in  the  esthetic 
experience  they  provide;  what  la  even  more 
Important,  they  must  be  so  conceived  and 
carried  out  as  not  to  dehumanize  the  land- 
scape or  run  roughshod  over  the  living  com- 
munity. 

The  scale  upon  which  modem  government 
acts  makes  It  vital  that  this  responsibility  to 
the  total  environment  be  acknowledged. 
The  constant  tendency  Is  to  think  only  of 
the  immediate  task,  forgetting  the  wider  Im- 
plications of  governmental  action.  The  eco- 
nomics of  roadbulldlng  too  often  threaten 
to  run  highways  across  historic  towns,  park 
lands  or  even  across  a  college  campus.  The 
urgency  of  slum  clearance  often  means  that 
a  wrecking  crew  destroys  In  the  process  a 
humanly  scaled  and  Intricately  woven  com- 
munity life. 

Preservation  of  the  Cultural  Heritage 
The  Elistoric  Sites  Act.  passed  nearly  30 
years  ago,  established  the  Oovernment's  con- 
cern with  the  preservation  of  historic  sites 
and  buildings.  Under  this  act  a  program 
of  Identifying,  recording  and  promoting  pres- 
ervation, by  acquisition  where  appropriate, 
has  been  carried  out. 

The  problem  is  broader,  however,  than  can 
be  met  by  such  an  approach.  Government 
policies  and  programs  directed  toward  legiti- 
mate and  accepted  ends  have  had  the  second- 
ary results  of  destroying  sites  and  buildings 
which  ought  to  be  preserved.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  In  all  Federal  policy  governing 
construction,  highways  and  community  de- 
velopment the  interest  of  the  Nation  in  his- 
toric preservation  be  given  weight.  This  Is 
an  area  where  the  vigilance  of  a  consultant 
on  the  arts  can  make  sure  that  such  an  in- 
terest is  heard  and  adequately  represented. 
The  phrase  "historic  preservation"  does 
not  fully  cover  the  Interest  which  is  at  stake. 
Today  a  single  building  of  outstanding  archi- 
tectural  interest  (particularly  if  it  derives 
from  our  Colonial  past)  may  be  saved  from 
the  wrecking  crew,  the  occurrence  of  some 
outstanding  event  in  former  times  may  make 
a  site  Immune.  But  the  cultural  heritage 
is  more  inclusive  than  these.  It  comprises 
areas  within  cities  which  taken  as  a  whole 
express  the  values  of  a  still  valid  past,  in- 
cluding much  anonymous  and  vernacular 
architecture.  Kven  more  brocully.  it  com- 
prises a  total  landscape  In  which  men  have 
found  the  possibilities  for  balanced  and 
fruitfiU  lives. 

Preservation  in  this  sense  requires  pru- 
dence and  sensitivity  in  adoolnlsterlng  Fed- 
eral projects.  It  requires  a  willingness  to 
give  weight  to  views  In  the  community  which 
may  not  always  be  very  loudly  expressed  but 
which  speak  for  the  long-range  national  In- 
terest. A  constant  preoccupation  with  this 
problem,  expressed  at  key  points  In  the  Fed- 


eral Oovemment,  can  provide  the  guidelines 
for  policy  now  too  oft«n  Imckliic. 

Shaping  the  Environment 

To  shape  an  environment  which  meets  the 
needs  of  men  and  women  for  a  civilized  ex- 
istence is  a  long-range  Federal  Interest  going 
beyond  mere  preservation.  The  national 
parks  should  be  seen  in  this  light;  they  are 
Important  for  recreation,  but  also,  more 
broadly,  as  a  means  to  fulfilling  the  charac- 
teristic American  concept  of  the  good  life. 
In  addition  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion (created  In  April  1962)  should  be  a 
means  for  expressing  the  Government's  In- 
terest In  the  environment  and  Its  Influence 
ujKjn  the  citizen. 

Within  the  urban  context,  as  well,  Govern- 
ment policies  to  enhance  the  environment 
and  to  assist  In  the  achievement  of  this  ob- 
jective by  the  private  as  well  as  the  public 
sector  should  be  encouraged  Through  the 
varied  programs  providing  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  private  and  public 
housing  and  to  community  development  the 
Federal  Government  has  many  such  oppor- 
tunities and  responsibilities. 

The  Government's  responsibility  for  good 
housing  was  clearly  stated  In  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  which  established  a  national 
housing  objective  This  act  declared  that 
the  goal  of  a  national  housing  policy  was  "a 
decent  home  and  and  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment  for   every    American." 

In  the  14  years  since  that  act  was  passed. 
the  Government  has  continued  and  Initiated 
many  programs  to  carry  out  this  aim.  With 
this  experience  has  come  Increasing  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  environmental 
factors,  especially  the  use  of  space.  Thus  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961  authorized  a  program 
of  grants  to  help  States  and  metropolitan 
areas  create  and  preserve  open  space. 

Urban  renewal  has  shown  Itself  In  many 
Instances  to  be  the  only  effective  and  prac- 
tical means  of  saving  and  redeveloping 
urban  areas.  The  recognition  by  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration  that  plans  should 
be  concerned  with  historic  preservation, 
with  the  provision  of  such  public  services 
and  amenities  as  theaters,  libraries,  and  cul- 
tural centers,  and  with  standards  of  good 
architectural  design.  Is  Important.  A  recent 
URA  policy  statement  makes  the  point  that 
"urban  renewal  provides  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  to  rebuild  major  parts  of  our 
cities.  Well  designed,  these  can  become 
great  assets — functionally  and  esthetlcally. 
But  If  these  areas  are  poorly  designed,  re- 
built In  uninteresting  and  unproductive  pat- 
terns, a  basic  purpose  for  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds  and  public  effort  will  be  lost." 

Prom  an  economic  and  investment  point 
of  view  the  Importance  of  good  design  and 
the  availability  of  amenities  and  public 
services  responsive  to  the  needs  and  desires 
of  the  Inhabitants  should  not  be  underesti- 
mated It  may  be  a  critical  factor  in  pre- 
venting rapid  obsolescence  from  lowering 
market  values,  producing  vacancies  and 
overtaking  mortgage  servicing.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration believes  that  good  design  Is  impor- 
tant In  a  sound  mortgage  Insurance  pro- 
gram, and  take.s  It  Into  consideration  In  ap- 
proving the  eligibility  of  projects  for  Federal 
Insurance 

As  one  means  of  bringing  about  an  Im- 
provement In  design,  the  FHA  has  taken  steps 
to  Increase  the  use  of  professional  architec- 
tural services  and  insure  adequate  architects' 
fees.  It  Is  giving  Increasing  attention  to  re- 
search and  advisory  services  relating  to  com- 
munity and  land-use  planning  and  to  the  role 
of  amenities  and  public  services.  It  is  spon- 
soring an  experimental  program  of  insuring 
mortgages  on  properties  that  Include  new 
and  untried  materials  and  methods  likely  to 
Improve  neighborhood  design.  Through  de- 
sign seminars  for  mortgage  bankers,  plan- 
ners,    architects,     and     FHA     officials     and 


through  other  methods  of  Identifying  the 
importance  of  design  and  environment  it  u 
working  to  raise  standards  and  fonnulat. 
criteria.  It  should  be  noted  that  Fa* 
crtterla  for  sound  mortgage  evaluation  u% 
widely  used  by  private  Industry  and  are  thu« 
very  Influential. 

Public  housing  Is  an  area  in  which  the 
Federal  Ooverimient  has  even  greater  and 
more  direct  responsibility  and  opportxmity 

Unfortunately  public  housing  has  too  often 
been  the  victim  of  indifference,  suspicion 
and  even  hostility  on  the  part  of  officials  and 
p.Mttlclans,  private  builders,  the  general  pub- 
He  and  even  the  architectural  profession 
There  Is  a  widely  held  view  that  public  hous- 
ing .should  by  Its  very  nature  be  drab,  stand- 
ardlzed  and  functional  and  that  materials 
and  appurtenances  should  be  held  to  the 
minimum  typ>e  and  quality  necessary  to  build 
what  the  law  describes  as  a  decent.  saf« 
and  sanitary  dwelling. 

The  law  further  prescribes  that  such  hous- 
Ing  be  developed  and  administered  to  pro- 
mote serviceability,  efficiency,  economy  snd 
stability,  that  no  elaborate  or  extravagant 
design  or  materials  be  used,  and  that  econ- 
omy of  construction  and  administration  be 
promoted  These  criteria  have  often  been 
unnecessarily  Interpreted  to  mean  that  pub- 
lic housing  units  under  the  law  cannot  be 
well  and  Imaginatively  designed  and  that 
essential  amenities  and  services  cannot  be 
provided. 

The  Public  Housing  Administration  should 
be  encouraged  and  supported  In  Its  new 
efforts  to  Improve  the  design  of  public  hous- 
ing and  to  make  Its  projects  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  Its  tenants  It  is  actively 
working  with  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  on  Improving  architects'  fees 
(which  have  generally  been  too  low)  and 
revising  standard  contracts  It  has  asked  the 
AIA  also  for  recommendations  on  ways  to 
Improve  design,  development  and  review  pro- 
cedures, the  desirability  of  competitions,  de- 
sign award  programs,  exhibitions,  and  meth- 
ods of  Increasing  public  and  professional 
appreciation  of  design  and  environmental 
factors. 

A  consultant  program  has  been  established 
to  aid  local  housing  authorities  and  their 
technicians  on  design  problems  The  pro- 
gram Includes  architects,  landscape  archi- 
tects and  planners,  and  their  function  will 
be  to  consult  with  and  advise  on  specific 
plans  and  designs,  land  use.  site  development 
and  assist  In  the  conduct  of  seminars  A 
National  Panel  of  Design  and  Planning  Con- 
sultants, composed  of  30  or  more  leading 
architects  and  planners,  has  been  set  up 

Notwithstanding  such  steps,  a  distin- 
guished U  S  Senator  has  recently  asserted 
that  "the  Federal  Government,  directly  and 
Indirectly,  through  the  laws  It  writes,  the 
programs  It  enacts  and  the  regulations  It 
Issues,  has  cciitrlbuted  more  than  Its  share 
to  the  ugllnesl  of  the  landscape  In  counties* 
ways  the  Federal  Government  has  fettered  It* 
own  and  the  efforts  of  others  to  Improve 
the  apiiearance  and  vitality  of  our  commu- 
nities" Such  an  indictment  indicates  the 
scope  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  those  who 
concern  themselves  seriously  with  the  rela- 
tion between  the  Ideals  of  the  Government 
and  the  outward  forms  In  which  these  IdeaU 
are  expressed. 

The  Renaissance  state  has  been  referred  to 
as  "a  work  of  art"  Today  the  whole  environ- 
ment, the  landscape  and  the  cltyscape 
should  be  looked  on  as  potentially  a  work 
of  art — perhaps  man's  largest  and  most 
noble  work.  The  power  to  destroy  provided 
by  modern  organization  and  machinery  U 
also.  If  It  is  widely  used,  an  unprecedented 
power  to  create.  To  create  humanely  In  the 
service  of  man's  highest  needs  Is  a  supreme 
task  of  modem  statesmanship. 

4    Presentation  and  display  of  art 
Government     responsibility     Is    not    dis- 
charged  In   acquiring  and  conserving  works 
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of  art  and  other  objects  of  historic  and 
artistic  merit.  To  be  enjoyed  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  people  and  to  naake  the  con- 
tribution they  should  to  our  cultural  life 
they  must  be  made  available  and  accessible 
in  a  much  more  extensive  and  varied  man- 
ner than  they  have  been  to  date. 
The  Visual  Arts 

A  large  number  of  Federal  agencies  are 
involved  in  one  way  or  another  with  the 
display  and  presentation  of  the  visual  and 
graphic  arts.  Chief  of  these,  of  course,  are 
the  great  galleries  In  Washington  and  the 
Congressional  Library.  Some  Individual  de- 
partments and  agencies  operate  specialized 
museums  and  exhibit  programs,  for  example, 
activities  of  the  armed  services,  historic  sites 
and  buildings  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service,  national  memorials  of  various 
kinds,  etc. 

The  quality  of  existing  activities  and  the 
competence  and  dedication  of  the  staff  re- 
sponsible for  them  was  found  In  the  cases 
which  this  office  was  able  to  study  to  be  un- 
usually good.  On  the  other  hand,  the  casual 
and  unimportant  role  accorded  such  pro- 
grams as  far  as  policy  and  financial  support 
was  concerned  has  meant  that  as  a  practical 
matter  they  are  generally  Inadequate  and 
haphazard.  Lack  of  funds,  limited  exhibit 
space,  duplication  and  Ineffective  coordina- 
tion and  liaison  between  the  different  Gov- 
ernment agencies  Involved,  and  above  all  the 
absence  of  any  positive  policy  and  program 
to  make  our  national  collections  more  avail- 
able to  the  public  have  all  contributed  to  this 
state  of  neglect. 

In  general,  activities  are  restricted  to  the 
city  of  Washington.  There  are  some  pro- 
grams which  reach  out  to  a  broader  audi- 
ence by  means  of  traveling  and  loan  exhi- 
bitions; the  sale  and  circulation  of  slides, 
reproductions,  lecture  outlines;  the  prepara- 
tion and  distribution  of  catalogs  and  other 
publications.  These  are  generally  speaking 
very  limited  in  relation  to  both  the  potenti- 
alities of  the  Goveriunent's  resources  and  the 
needs  of  the  public.  Furthermore,  they  are 
In  most  cases  dependent  on  private  financ- 
ing. 

Finally,  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
lack  of  any  central  system  of  exercising 
overall  coordinating,  recording  and  policy 
functions  has  probably  contributed  to  the 
greatly  varying  character  of  professional  care, 
preservation,  accessibility  and  even  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  treasures  belonging  to  the 
Government.  This  should  be  a  matter  of 
some  concern. 

A  great  Improvement  In  facilities  and 
space  will  no  doubt  be  brought  about  with 
the  opening  of  the  new  Museum  of  History 
and  Technology  and  the  renovation  of  the 
historic  Patent  Office  Building  to  house  the 
National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts  and  the 
Portrait  Gallery. 

The  large  museums  In  Washington,  how- 
ever, are  not  the  only  means  through  which 
the  visual  and  graphic  arts  may  be  presented. 
As  noted  above,  many  agencies  and  depart- 
ments sponsor  exhibits  and  administer 
specialized  museums  The  provision  of  ac- 
cessible and  appropriate  exhibit  and  gallery 
space  should  be  a  consideration  In  drawing 
up  plans  for  new  Federal  buildings,  not  only 
in  Washington  but  especially  throughout  the 
country. 

The  National  Collections 

A  positive  program  should  be  adopted  to 
expand  the  educational  and  presentation  ac- 
tivities of  the  national  collections.  The 
many  excellent  recommendations  In  this  re- 
Rnrd  of  the  report  to  the  President  sub- 
mitted by  the  Pine  Arts  Commission  In  1953 
should  be  carried  out.  In  this  report  the 
Commission  urged  that  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding authority  and  funds  to  the  national 
collection  to  make  this  a  truly  representa- 
tive museum  of  American  art.  a  greatly  ex- 
panded   program    of    traveling    exhibitions. 


catalogs  and  publications  and  reproduc- 
tions should  be  initiated. 

Much  more  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  production  of  publications  of  distinction 
and  high  esthetic  standards. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  orga- 
nizing some  central  clearing  system  to  co- 
ordinate such  activities  and  to  publicize 
their  availability. 

The  much  more  extensive  and  Imagina- 
tive use  of  public  buildings,  such  as  post- 
offices  and  regional  office  buildings,  for  poster 
and  exhibit  displays  and  even  the  distri- 
bution of  Government  publications,  should 
be  encouraged.  A  small  pilot  project  to  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  Government  publications 
has  Just  been  Instituted  by  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

The  basic  objective  Is  the  use  of  the  great 
resources  of  our  national  collections  for  the 
benefit  and  enjojmient  of  all  the  people 
throughout  the  country. 

Presentation  of  the  Performing  Arts 

The  Federal  Government  should  fulfill  its 
responsibility  for  the  performing  as  well  as 
the  visual  arts.  Goverrunent  auditoriums 
have  generally  been  built  with  little  or  no 
concern  for  this  Important  function.  The 
sponsorship  of  concerts  and  theatrical  per- 
formances has  been  very  limited,  primarily 
restricted  to  the  city  of  Washington,  and  in 
most  instances  entirely  dependent  on  pri- 
vate gifts  to  the  Government. 

The  programs  of  chamber  music,  literary 
readings,  and  dramatic  performances  taking 
place  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts, 
and  the  few  programs.  Including  experiments 
with  "Son  et  Lumlere,"  sponsored  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  are  the  main  ex- 
amples. Tours  and  performances  sponsored 
by  the  armed  services  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  presenting  the  performing  arts 
to  an  audience  which  is  in  a  position  greatly 
to  Influence  the  future  cultural  life  of  Amer- 
ican communities. 

The  National  Cultural  Center 
Creation  of  the  National  Cultural  Center 
will  enhance  the  Federal  Government's  role 
In  presenting  American  cultural  achieve- 
ments and  In  stimulating  and  supporting 
the  performing  arts  throughout  the  country. 
To  fulfill  its  aim,  the  Center  must  be  more 
than  a  group  of  splendid  stages  for  the  ben- 
efit of  Washington  audiences. 

The  general  pxjllcy  of  the  Culttiral  Center 
is  outside  the  scope  of  this  report;  but  It 
may  be  stressed  here  that  if  it  is  to  fulfill  its 
role  of  presenting  the  performing  arts  to  a 
broad  national  audience  It  must  from  the 
start  conceive  a  program  keyed  to  diverse 
and  wide-ranging  interests.  Not  only  must 
It  be  expected  to  present  the  best  of  orches- 
tras, repertory  theater,  opera,  choral  and 
dance  groups  from  this  country  and  over- 
seas; It  must  also  reach  out  through  compe- 
titions, festivals,  youth  programs,  and  com- 
missioned works  Into  the  heart  of  the 
Nation's  cultural  life.  The  motion  picture, 
that  most  characteristic  and  Indigenous  of 
American  art  forms,  should  have  an  Impor- 
tant place  In  the  program.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  motion  picture  Industry  tends  to 
emphasize  the  expensive  commercial  feature 
picture.  The  Center  can  provide  a  means 
to  encourage  both  the  production  and  the 
opportunity  for  public  viewing  as  well  as  a 
way  of  recognizing  the  best  of  our  docu- 
mentary and  shorter  fine  arts  films. 

The  Cultural  Center  must  use  all  means 
to  make  its  presentations  extend  beyond  the 
area  of  its  halls.  A  program  of  education 
and  dissemination  activities  must  be  cen- 
tral In  its  planning.  Plans  must  be  made  for 
bringing  the  programs  to  the  country  at 
large  through  full  use  of  television. 

Promoting  New  Facilities 
A   major  obstacle  hindering  the  develop- 
ment of  the  performing  arts  throughout  the 


country  is  the  lack  of  proper  facilities.  There 
are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment can  contribute  with  little  or  no  in- 
creased expenditure  of  Federal  funds.  In 
many  of  the  construction  programs  In  which 
the  Government  exercises  a  financial  or  ad- 
visory role,  auditoriums  are  built  or  could 
be  built — and  at  little  relative  addiUonal 
cost — with  adequate  facilities  for  the  per- 
forming arts.  It  Is  strongly  urged  that  the 
Government   not  overlook  this  opportunity. 

Specifically  It  Is  suggested  that  the  pro- 
vision of  facilities  for  the  performing  arts 
be  considered  In  (1)  plans  for  new  Federal 
centers  and  buildings  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  well  as  Washington;  (2)  urban  renewal 
and  community  development  programs;  (3) 
public  works  programs;  (4)  the  National 
Park  Service;  (5)  business  and  btilldlng 
financial  and  service  assistance;  and  (6)  the 
school  construction  program  and  advisory 
service  on  school  facilities  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Education. 

The  Urban  Renewal  Administration  has 
already  taken  steps  to  suggest  that  the  pro- 
vision of  auditoriums  and  civic  and  cultural 
centers  be  considered  eligible  and  desirable 
objectives  in  renewal  plans.  This  policy 
should  be  encouraged  and  extended  to  other 
appropriate  programs. 

Although  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
direct  responsibility  for  the  design  of  schools 
and  colleges,  except  under  the  special  con- 
struction program  in  federally  impacted 
areas,  it  can  exert  important  Influence.  The 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  enormous 
amount  of  school  building  forecast  during 
the  next  decade  should  not  be  lost.  Unless 
its  use  for  the  performing  arts  Is  taken  Into 
account,  school  auditoriums,  which  will  be 
built  in  most  schools  as  conventional  educa- 
tional facilities,  may  not  be  suitable  or  ade- 
quate for  such  performances.  An  increasing 
number  of  school  systems  are  recognizing 
the  great  educational  potential  of  includ- 
ing performances  by  professional  artists  in 
their  curricula. 

School  auditoriums  should  also  be  in- 
creasingly conceived  of  as  serving  the  needs 
of  the  community  as  a  whole.  Conamunities 
which  can  only  afford  one  auditorium  should 
at  least  make  sure  that  this  is  suitable  for 
the  presentation  of  various  forms  of  the  per- 
forming arts. 

It  is  strongly  urged  that  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation emphasize  in  its  advisory  and  counsel- 
ing service  on  school  facilities  the  desirabil- 
ity of  auditoriums  which  can  serve  the 
performing  arts. 

Presentation  in  the  International  Sphere 
Cultural  exchange  Is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant means  by  which  government  fulfills 
Its  role  of  presenting  and  displaying  Amer- 
ican arts.  The  foreign  pxjllcy  aspects  of  this 
program  are  not  considered  here.  It  mtist 
be  stressed,  however,  that  the  cultvu-al  life 
at  home  is  stimulated  and  benefited  by  the 
effectiveness  with  which  this  responsibility 
Is  carried  out.  The  recognition  American 
artists  receive  through  the  exhibition  of 
their  works  abroad  Is  an  Important  element 
in  their  development  Those  who  have  the 
exp>erlence  of  working  abroad  and  coming  to 
know  the  artists  of  other  countries  bring 
back  fresh  skills  and  new  sources  of  Inspira- 
tion. (It  is  significant,  for  example,  that 
the  Jerome  Robblns  ballet,  which  played  at 
the  White  House  in  1962.  was  an  American 
group  temp)ered  by  three  seasons  at  the 
Spoleto  Festival  ) 

For  these  reasons  It  Is  urged  that  an  active 
exchange  program  be  furthered  by  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies  directly  or  Indirectly  In- 
volved. Despite  the  proven  value  of  these 
International  programs  and  the  great  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  new  countries  we 
are  trying  to  reach,  there  has  l>een  no  In- 
crease in  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
money  allocated  to  the  circulation  of  art  ex- 
hibitions and  the  touring  of  performing  arts 
groups.     The    average   cost   of   a    symphony 
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orchestra  tour  runs  to  25  percent  of  the 
budget,  acd  the  tour  of  th«  American  Bep- 
ertory  Theatre,  a  company  created  to  meet 
the  denuuid  for  a  prnfi'eeti'^iil  American  the- 
ater tour,  was  ao  ooetly  that  tts  repettUoa 
cannot  be  reasonahiy  contemplated  within 
present  budgeta.  Ponde  for  traveling  art 
exhibttlons  are  totally  Inadequate.  If  these 
program*  are  to  fnlflll  their  purpoee  In  dem- 
onstrating abroad  the  vitality  and  quality  of 
the  arte  In  the  Onlted  States,  adequate  funds 
must  be  made  available. 

International  Fairs  and  Conferences 

The  Commerce  Department,  responsible  for 
trade  fairs  and  exhibitions,  can  also  pLay  a 
role  In  presenting  before  foreign  publics  the 
best  work  of  American  architects,  graphic 
artists  and  designers. 

Such  a  Federal  exhibition  as  that  at  the 
New  York  World's  Fair — the  building,  dis- 
plays, landscaping,  graphics,  etc. — should  be 
significant  indication  to  our  people  and  to 
foreign  visitors  of  the  kind  of  excellence 
which  the  Federal  Government  seeks  to  ex- 
press in  all  its  works. 

The  I>epartment  of  Justice  should  make 
every  effort  to  put  into  effect  simpler  and 
more  realistic  entry  requirements,  thus  en- 
couraging the  holding  in  this  country  of  In- 
ternational conferences,  competitions  and 
festivals.  It  must  be  hoped  that  ways  will 
be  fotmd  for  providing  the  funds  which 
other  countries  authorize  for  hospitality  to 
foreign  Tlaltors  at  such  gatherings.  At  pres- 
ent, due  largely  to  legislative  obstacles  and 
strtngenctea.  international  groups  rarely 
meet  within  the  Onlted  States. 

TTils  failure  of  the  tXnlted  States  to  pro- 
vide the  hospitality  and  the  funds  necessary 
to  the  successful  putting  on  of  such  confer- 
ences Is  having  unfavorable  repercussions  on 
Just  that  group  of  young  leaders  and  pro- 
fessionals whose  understanding  and  knowl- 
elge  of  this  country  is  of  critical  Importance 
to  our  long-range  Interests.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  means  of  assuring  other  countries  of 
our  cotnmltment  to  a  conunon  effort  in  sci- 
entific, cultural  and  technical  development. 
If  funds  to  hold  5  or  at  most  10  such  con- 
ference* a  year  were  available  the  rewards 
would  be  fare  greater  than  the  relatively 
small  cost. 

5.  Educaticm,  training,  and  rewarch. 

The  Federal  Government  affects  the  arts 
throu^  what  It  does,  or  falls  to  do.  In  the 
related  fields  of  education,  training,  and  re- 
search. In  developing  these  potentialities 
there  U  opportvinlty  for  much  positive  and 
useful  support.  Programs  in  these  areas  are 
well  established  and  recognized  as  a  natural 
governmental  operation.  But  at  present,  the 
arts  are  given  a  low  priority,  or  are  even  ex- 
eluded  In  most  educational  and  training  pro- 
grams; and  basic  researrh  Information  in 
this  field  is  scarcely  pursued  at  all.  These 
programs  could  easily  express  toward  the  arts 
a  greater  interest  and  concern  without  sub- 
stantial additions  to  thetr  fund.s  or  per- 
sonnel. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
The  major  program  of  Federal  assistance 
( aside  iioxa  aid  to  special  construction,  voca- 
tional and  minority  groups)  is  that  author- 
ized by  the  National  E>eXense  Education  Act 
Asslstaixse  U  limited  to  those  fields  ot  educa- 
tion which  contribute  to  the  national  de- 
fense— opeclAcally  science,  mathematics,  and 
modern  languages.  Initially  the  act  was  in- 
terpreted to  permit  a  limited  program  of 
fellowship  awards  In  the  arts,  but  this  was 
later  terminated  as  being  contrary  to  oon- 
gresslonaX  intent. 

The  OflBoe  of  Education 

The  Office  of  Education,  the  chief  agency 
of  the  Government  concerned  with  educa- 
tion, has  untn  recently  given  little  attention 
to  the  arts.  Recommendations  for  increasing 
the  art  programs  of  the  Office  of  Education 
have  been  submitted  after  a  study  by  a  con- 


sultant who  reviewed  for  HEW  its  activities 
la  thla  area.  A  new  dlvlslaa  has  been  estab- 
lished to  deal  with  edncaUonal  needs  beyond 
formal  scteoot  programs.  Tttla  division  will 
be  responsthl*  for  the  library  servlees  and 
adult  education  programs  and  through  a  new 
Cultural  Affairs  Branch  will  give  Increased 
attention  to  the  arts.  Specialists  In  various 
fields  win  be  added  to  the  permanent  staff. 
There  Is  need,  for  example,  for  a  program  to 
auengthen  and  Improve  the  educational  role 
of  museums  and  the  training  of  curators  and 
museiun  personnel. 

It  is  reoomaiended  that  further  considera- 
tion be  given  to  Increasing  the  iihare  oX  the 
Federal  Governments  support  to  education 
which  is  concerned  with  the  arts  and  the 
humanities.  This  should  Include  the  same 
type  of  across- the- t>oard  assistance  now 
given  to  modem  languages,  mathematics, 
and  science:  for  example,  facilities  and 
equipment,  teacher  training,  teaching  tech- 
niques and  materliils,  scholarship  and  fel- 
lowship programs.  The  predominant  em- 
phasis given  to  science  and  engineering 
Implies  a  distortlcm  of  resources  and  values 
which  Is  disturbing  the  academic  profession 
throughout  the  country. 

Other  Federal  Institutions 
The  acUvltles  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  several  museums  comprising  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  are  often  classified 
as  educational  In  nature.  Those  agencies  do 
carry  on  a  variety  of  educaUonal  services, 
but  they  are  to  a  large  extent  dependent  on 
private  funds  and  volunteer  staff,  necessarily 
limited  in  nature  and  primarily  restricted  to 
Washington.  A  major  recommendation  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Commission  Report  of  1953 
was  the  allocation  of  funds  to  m.ike  color 
reproductions,  photographs,  slides  and  mo- 
tion pictures  available  to  schools  and  col- 
leges on  a  national  basts  This  recommenda- 
tion should  be  put  into  effect. 

Besearch  in  Art  Education 
Encouraged  by  Its  success  In  stimulating 
the  preparation  of  new  teaching  materials 
in  science  and  mathematics,  the  Panel  on 
Educational  Research  and  Development  (a 
committee  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  President's  Science  Advisory  Committee) 
has  initiated  a  project  on  the  teaching  of 
art  and  music  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  One  of  the  research  studies  in  new 
educational  media  financed  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  is  to  examine 
the  potential  role  and  f^inctlon  of  such 
media  In  the  future  program  of  the  Na- 
tional  Cultural   Center. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  no  more  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  research  on  and 
in  the  arts  than  to  training  and  education 
In  the  arts.  Since  1950  for  example,  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  has  administered  a  co- 
operative research  program  in  collaboration 
with  state  and  private  educational  institu- 
tions. Although  appropriations  in  1963 
were  approximately  $7  million  and  requested 
funds  for  1964  are  more  than  $17  million, 
only  a  handful  of  the  approved  projects  have 
been  concerned  with  the  arts. 

It  la  suggested  that  the  teaching  of  the 
arts  Is  particularly  susceptible  to  improve- 
ment through  the  use  of  new  techniques, 
visual  and  audio  aids  and  materials,  and 
such  mass  media  as  television  and  radio.  It 
Is  recommended  that  funds  and  attention  be 
directed  to  new  research  and  application, 
especially  pilot  experiments. 

Gathering  Statistical  Information 
A  major  obstacle  to  the  asses.sment  of  the 
problems  and  needs  of  the  arts  and  the 
formulation  of  sound  :ind  realistic  public 
policies  Is  the  l.Krk  of  adequate  up-to-date 
factual  and  statistical  information.  Pro- 
fessional organizations  or  associations  of 
the  arts  have  not  had  the  resources  to  col- 
lect such   information  as  is  commonly  col- 


lected by  business,  labor  or  other  profession. 
None  of  the  fact-ooUectinK  agencies  ct  vL 
Federal  Government  coUect  comnroh— J?? 
or  consistent  data  on  any  detailed  or  m^^ 
ingful  ' '-  ^*** 


This  problem  la  not  easy,  as  much  of  th. 

data  relating  to  the  arts  U  not  avaiiabta 
through  standard  methods  of  collecting  in 

formation  on  economic  and  social  actlvluea' 
At  the  same  time,  the  growing  social  and 
economic  role  played  by  the  arts  makes  the 
collection  of  such  Information  increasingly 
necessary  For  example.  Department  of  Com. 
merce  flgiires  on  recreation  and  entertain- 
ment show  that  in  1961  expenditures  on 
admissions  to  legitimate  theater,  opera  and 
entertainments  of  nonprofit  institution! 
amounted  to  $400  million  which  is  substan- 
tially more  than  total  admissions  to  spectator 
sports  The  Importance  of  the  performlnr 
arts  In  the  employment  picture  has  been 
recognized  by  the  DejMirtment  of  Labor  in 
Including  data  In  the  annual  Occupational 
Outlook  Handbook  of  1961  for  the  first  time 
But  there  Is  little  reliable  Information  on 
s\ich  elementary  facts  as  numbers  of  per- 
forming groups,  character  of  facilities.  type« 
of  services,  sources  of  financial  support  in- 
cluding State  and  municipal  subsidies,  etc 
To  be  of  value  this  Information  must  be  eol- 
lected  on  a  continuing,  systematic  and  Ot- 
tailed  basts. 

It  Is  recommended  that  funds  ire  made 
available  to  both  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  so  that 
the  arts  be  covered  adequately  in  both  the 
regular  census  and  periodic  surreys. 

6.  Government  recognition  of  the  artist 

Most  of  the  great  countries  of  the  world 
have  traditionally  given  national  recognluon 
not  only  to  outstanding  military  and  go»- 
errunent  service  but  also  to  individuals  for 
distinguished  accomplishment  in  science,  the 
arts  and  the  hunuinltlea.  Britain  has  so 
Hofiors  List;  France  the  Legion  of  Honor  soil 
the  Academy;  the  Soviet  Union  a  variety  erf 
awards.  Japan  gives  recognition  by  dnif- 
natlng  her  artists  as     living  cultural  assets. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  growing 
support  In  the  United  States  for  a  system  cf 
national  recognition  of  achievement  In  the 
arts  and  the  humanities  Presidential  recog- 
nition hiis  been  given  in  several  dUTerent 
ways  through  special  dinners.  Individual  In- 
viuitions  to  the  White  House,  and  occasloasl 
perlonnances  by  leadltig  professional  artists 
Of  youth  groups.  This  method,  however.  U 
necessarily  Irregular  and  pers<^)nal  and  can 
scarcely  answer  the  requirements  of  a  formal 
and  continuing  system,  though  a  more  fiffi- 
clal  system  does  not,  of  course,  exclude 
the  continuation  of  the  various  forms  of  per- 
sonal Presidential  recognition  noted  above 
which  have  important  values  of  their  own. 

A  number  of  bills  to  establish  a  system  of 
medals  or  awards  In  various  fields  of  civilian 
endeavor  have  been  introduced  in  Congre* 
In  recent  years  but  have  never  been  passed 
An  occasional  individual,  such  as  Robert 
FYoet.  has  been  honored  by  a  medal  author- 
ized by  special  legislation. 

Until  very  recently,  however,  tliere  his 
been  no  system  of  regularly  honoring  ac- 
complishment or  contribution  in  ail  field*  ol 
hunxan  endeavor.  As  a  result  of  leglslaUon 
passed  In  ld59,  a  National  Medal  of  Science 
was  established  and  the  first  award  made  In 
February  1963  Also  In  the  scientific  field  are 
the  Fermi  and  Lawrence  Awards,  which  In- 
clude cash  prlzfs,  and  are  granted  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Conunission,  as  authorized 
in  its  basic  legislation,  for  meritorious  con- 
tributlon.s  to  the  development  of  atomic 
energy. 

The  highest  civil  honor  of  the  United 
States  has  been  the  Medal  of  Freedom 
originally  established  by  President  Truman 
as  an  award  for  meritorious  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  war.  Its  scope  and  purpose 
has  recently  been  broadened,  and  from  now 
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on  it  will  be  awarded  on  a  systematic  annual 
basis  to  a  limited  but  unspecified  number  of 
persons  who  have  made  especially  meritorious 
contributions  to  the  security  or  national 
interests  of  the  United  States,  world  peace, 
cultural,  or  other  significant  public  or  private 
endeavors. 

There  still  seems  a  need,  however,  for  an 
additional  system  of  awards  In  specific  art 
fields.  The  schemes  adopted  should  be 
chosen  carefully  after  thorough  considera- 
tion of  various  atlernative  proposals,  criteria, 
and  means  of  selection  and  consultation 
with  the  intellectual  and  artistic  community. 
It  Is  the  recommendation  of  this  report  that 
the  consideration  of  all  proposals  should  be 
specifically  assigned  to  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Arts. 

The  basic  objective  of  a  system  of  recogni- 
tion should  be  to  stimulate  Interest  in  and 
respect  for  intellectual  and  artistic  effort 
and  achievement. 

Very  careful  thought  should  be  given  to 
the  scope  of  the  awards,  the  nature  of  the 
awards  (should  they  Include  cash  prizes  or 
be  purely  honorary?) ,  and  the  type  of  awards 
(should  they  recognize  young  talent,  a 
specific  achievement,  accomplishments  over 
a  period  of  years,  the  winner  of  a  specially 
held  competition,  or  include  several  types, 
and  perhaps  on  a  graduated  scale  of  pres- 
tige?) .  The  procedures,  criteria,  and  mem- 
bership of  the  selection  system  should  be 
weighed  especially  carefully.  The  question 
of  whether  recognition  should  be  restricted 
to  American  citizens  or  In  some  instances 
extended  to  foreigners  should  be  discussed 

in.  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 

The  city  of  Washington  has  an  importance 
far  outweighing  its  relatively  small  popula- 
tion of  less  than  800,000  people.  As  the  Na- 
tional Capital  of  the  country,  it  Is  the  center 
of  a  metropolitan  population  of  2  million 
(over  half  of  whom  live  not  only  beyond  its 
municipal  borders  but  in  other  States),  It 
plays  host  to  more  than  15  million  tourists 
a  year  (estimated  to  rise  to  24  million  in  the 
next  decade),  and  as  a  political  and  diplo- 
matic capital  is  visited  by  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  business  and  professional  men,  pub- 
lic officials,  and  foreigners. 

It  should  be  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
country,  a  symbol  of  the  finest  in  our  archi- 
tecture, city  planning  and  cultural  amenities 
and  achievements — a  BjTnbol  in  fact  of  what 
the  environment  of  democracy  ought  to  be. 

A    new   era    for    Washington 

For  more  than  150  years  Washington's 
chief  problem  has  been  growing  up  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  LEnfant  plan.  The  orig- 
inal conception  of  the  city  was  In  every  sense 
magnificent;  but  for  long  periods  Washing- 
ton was  allowed  to  grow  without  order,  de- 
sign, or  a  true  appreciation  of  its  esthetic 
potentialities.  Federal  architecture  has  been 
largely  second-rate,  with  the  new  State  De- 
partment Building  standing  as  a  particular 
monument  to  false  functlonallsm  and  false 
grandeur. 

In  the  past  decade  Washington  has  sud- 
denly outgrown  not  only  the  original  plan 
but  also  the  political  and  administrative 
system  which  has  been  relied  on  to  date  to 
guide  its  development  and  maintain  Its  dis- 
tinction. 

In  any  discussion  of  Washington,  or  of  the 
relationship  of  government  and  the  arts,  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
Washington  should  be  stressed.  It  Is  the 
Federal  Government — through  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress — which  makes  the 
ultimate  decisions  and  authorizes  the  funds 
which  determine  the  quality  and  character 
of  the  city. 

Much  of  the  problem  is  due  to  overlapping, 
conflicting  or  inadequate  policies,  agencies, 
and  Interests.  In  the  esthetic  field,  we  have 
the  General  Services  Administration,  the 
Pine    Arts   Commission,    the    National    Park 


Service,  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  (Congress  has  complete  authority 
over  buildings  and  grounds  In  the  136  acres 
comprising  the  Capitol  area),  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  and.  if  we  in- 
clude the  metropolitan  area  and  the  Potomac 
River,  the  National  Capital  Regional  Plan- 
ning Council  and  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland. 

What  Is  needed  is  an  Imaginative  new  ap- 
proach which  will  realize  the  concept  of  a 
Capital  City  fully  expressing  the  standards 
and  values  of  the  Nation. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  new 
policy  on  Federal  architecture  contained  In 
the  President's  memorandum  of  May  23, 1962, 
In  the  establishment  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Advisory  Council  charged  with  draw- 
ing up  plans  for  the  redevelopment  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  as  the  great  thoroughfare 
it  was  originally  intended  to  be.  and  In  the 
President's  memorandum  of  November  27. 
1962,  establishing  guidelines  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  National  Capital  region.  These 
policies  and  projects  should  be  vigorously 
pursued  and  Implemented. 

This  report  also  strongly  endorses  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Capital  Parks 
Memorial  Board  as  proposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  The  passage  of  the 
necessary  legislation  Is  essential  to  protect 
the  pleasing  and  dignified  development  of 
the  Capital's  park  lands  and  open  spaces  and 
protect  them  from  being  overrun  by  a  hodge- 
podge of  poorly  placed  and  ill-designed 
statues  and  memorials. 

Federal  policies  applicable  to  cities  should 
be  applied  with  special  care  and  imagination 
to  Washington  itself.  This  it  Is  fortunate 
and  fitting  that  what  Is  potentially  the 
country's  best  urban  renewal  project  In 
terms  of  planning  and  design  is  situated 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Capitol.  In 
the  same  way  mass  transportation,  arterial 
highways,  and  other  public  Improvements 
should  be  constructed  eo  as  not  only  to  en- 
hance the  life  of  Washington  but  to  be  a 
model  to  other  communities. 

The  Fine  Arts  Commission 
It  Is  vitally  important  that  the  Pine  Arts 
Commission  be  made  capable  of  carrying  out 
its  mission  of  helping  to  insure  that  the 
architecture  and  environment  of  Federal 
buildings  in  the  Capital  be  worthy  of  the 
best  of  our  times.  It  should  take  a  positive 
attitude  toward  achieving  good  design  In 
the  Capital.  To  thU  end  it  should  be 
equipped  with  a  full-time  Director  and  ade- 
quate staff. 

Planning  the  Capital  region 
A  more  difficult  but  equally  urgent  task 
Is  to  create  some  means  to  eliminate  the 
present  piecemeal  approach  to  the  planning 
and  development  of  the  National  Capital 
region.  A  plan  worthy  of  L'Enfant,  for  ex- 
ample, would  provide  for  the  preservation 
and  enhancement  of  the  Potomac  River  as 
a  natural  resource  offering  amenities  to  our 
citizens  as  well  as  assuring  the  Capital  the 
beautiful  setting  it  deserves. 

Cultural  opportunities 

The  Capital  should,  however,  be  more  than 
a  collection  of  buildings,  monuments, 
museums,  and  parks.  It  should  also  offer 
both  opportunity  and  recognition  to  the 
best  dramatic  and  musical  talent,  both  from 
here  and  abroad,  as  expressed  in  perform- 
ances of  composers,  playwrights,  and  choreog- 
raphers new  and  old. 

It  has  never  had  a  stage  appropriate  to 
this  role,  and  this  is  what  in  essence  the 
National  Cultural  Center  will  be.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  utmost  Importance  that  the 
efforts  now  under  way  to  bring  to  reality  the 
Center  with  its  several  halls  and  stages 
should  be  given  every  possible  encourage- 
ment. 

In  addition,  Washington  should  be  an  ex- 
ample to  other  cities  In  seeing  that  the  ar- 


tistic institutions  and  programs  needed  to 
provide  the  city  with  a  broad  range  of 
cultural  opportunities  are  fiourishing  and 
responsive  to  new  needs  as  they  develop. 
The  Federal  Government's  role  In  most  com- 
munities can  never  be  more  than  marginal 
and  indirect.  The  real  stimulus  and  sup- 
port must  come  from  the  community  itself, 
but  in  an  increasing  number  of  cases  It  is 
being  found  that  this  requires  both  public 
and  private  funds  and  closer  collaboration 
between  public  and  private  agencies.  States 
and  cities  are  establishing  arts  councils  and 
even  executive  offices  solely  devoted  to  cul- 
tural affairs.  Washington  could  well  be  a 
laboratory  for  the  working  out  of  effective 
relationships  between  public  agencies  and 
private  Institutions. 

IV.    GENEHAL   POLICIES   AFFECTING   THE   ARTS 

There  Is  a  broad  range  of  general  Gov- 
ernment policies  which  are  designed  to  ac- 
complish objectives  not  primarily  or  spe- 
cifically related  to  the  arts,  but  which  do 
affect  and  concern  the  state  of  the  arts  and 
the  position  of  the  individual  artist,  often 
adversely  and  mainly  through  Inadvertence. 
These  are  in  such  fields  as  taxation,  copy- 
right laws,  postal  rates,  disposition  of  sur- 
plus Government  property,  public  works,  and 
general  assistance  programs. 

1.  Taxation 

Of  these,  the  Impact  of  the  tax  laws  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  important,  mainly 
because  the  earning  and  Income  pattern  of 
the  writer  and  artist  differs  strikingly  from 
that  of  most  other  professions  and  occupa- 
tions. 

Ovu-  tax  laws  have  traditionally  been  more 
concerned  with  providing  relief  and  Incentive 
to  the  Inventor  than  to  the  artist.  The  argu- 
ment has  been  that  tax  relief  to  the  In- 
ventor is  necessary  to  encourage  the  in- 
ventive genius  essential  to  economic  growth. 
It  is  time  that  the  contribution  of  the  artist 
and  wTlter  to  the  cultural  growth  of  society 
be  given  at  last  equal  consideration.  Nor 
need  the  artist  be  accorded  special  privileges. 
Revisions  in  tax  laws  and  administrative 
interpretations  which  would  recognize  the 
distinctive  character  of  his  income  pattern 
would  of  themselves  go  a  long  distance  to 
remedy  the  artist's  precarious  economic 
plight. 

Income  Tax 

It  has  been  widely  recognized  that  the 
progressive  tax  rate  principle  affects  indi- 
viduals whose  incomes  fiuctuate  from  one 
year  to  the  next  much  more  harshly  than  it 
does  those  with  steady  annual  earnings 
This  result  violates  a  basic  principle  of  equity 
providing  that  equal  incomes  should  bear 
equal  tax  liabilities.  Existing  tax  laws  make 
some  provision  for  averaging  Income  over  a 
period  of  years  but  for  narrowly  prescribed 
and  limited  situations.  For  example,  al- 
though the  writer  can  qualify  for  a  3-ye.ir 
spread  of  Income  (even  If  his  book  takes 
10  years  to  write).  It  appears  that  the  per- 
forming artist  cannot.  Frequently  the  writ- 
er's earning  pattern  does  not  permit  any  real 
relief  because  it  does  not  f5t  the  specific  re- 
quirements of  the  law.  Existing  law  is  quite 
restrictive  and  limits  the  benefits  of  averag- 
ing to  a  particular  invention  or  artistic  work 
the  completion  of  which  took  2  years  or  more, 
and  requires  the  80  percent  of  the  Income 
from  the  work  be  received  in  a  single  tax- 
able year.  TTie  economics  of  book  publishing 
and  selling  are  such  that  few  writers  can 
qualify  under  the  law. 

Revision  of  the  tax  laws  to  create  a  falr- 
Income-averaglng  provision  which  will  pro- 
vide realistic  and  equitable  tax  relief  to  the 
artist  is  of  first  Importance  to  the  growth  of 
the  arts. 

Tax  Deductibility  for  Contributions  to  the 
Arts 

The  President's  new  tax  proposals  contain 
a  number  of  recommendations  which  affect 
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the  tax  deductibility  of  contributions.  Tliis 
report  welcomes  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  30-p«rcent  celling  to  such  nonprofit  or- 
gan Izatlona  aa  symphony  orchestra*,  mu- 
seuma.  libraries,  and  other  cultural  Institu- 
tions. Under  existing  law  contributions  to 
these  types  of  organizations  are  limited  to 
20  percent.  It  la  strongly  urged  that  the 
higher  limit  be  applicable  to  all  recognized 
cultural  Institutions.  The  proposed  revision 
should  embody  this  principle  very  clearly  In 
Its  final  wording. 

The  tax  message  also  urges  the  repeal  of 
the  unlimited  charitable  deduction  provision 
on  the  grounds  that  no  group  of  taxpayers, 
no  matter  how  sn"'^"  nor  how  beneficial 
their  contributions,  should  be  f>ermitted  to 
escape  Income  tax  entirely  Under  present 
law  some  taxpayers  need  give  little  more 
than  the  otherwise  allowable  30  percent  in 
order  to  eacap«  from  the  payment  c*  any 
tax.  Although  the  $10  million  Involved  la 
small,  relative  to  total  philanthropic  giv- 
ing, repeal  could  seriously  affect  specific 
institutions  and  organizations,  especially  In 
the  cultural  field. 

The  major  propoeal  which  may  iulversely 
affect  the  level  of  private  support  of  non- 
profit cultural  Institutions  and  programs 
Is  the  recommendation  for  a  5-percent  Hoor 
on  Itemized  deductions. 

Under  existing  law  voluntary  contribu- 
tions are  wholly  deductible  and  It  has  been 
frequently  argued  that  this  Is  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  providing  public  support  and  en- 
couraging private  giving  to  philanthropic 
and  cultural  Institutions.  Treasury  ofRcials 
have  estimated  for  the  purposes  of  this  re- 
port that  such  tax  concessions  result  now 
in  an  average  tax  benefit  to  Individual  and 
business  donors  to  the  arts  of  about  50  per- 
cent. With  total  voluntary  giving  estimated 
at  approximately  f8  billion  annually,  this 
50  percent  tax  benefit  Is  clearly  substantial 
But  the  amount  given  to  the  arts  is  very 
small  In  comparison  to  that  given  to  religion, 
education  and  general  philanthropy  (In- 
deed, an  estimate  of  annual  giving  to  the 
arts,  based  necessarily  on  Inadequate  data, 
puts  the  fig[ure  at  probably  not  more  than 
$50  million  ) 

In  any  case  the  tax  benefit  is  considered  of 
crucial  Importance  by  those  responsible  for 
the  managing  and  financing  of  our  cultural 
institutions.  They  state  with  virtual  una- 
nimity that  a  5-percent  floor  would  serlou.<?Iy 
affect  contrtbuttons.  To  the  argument  of 
Treasury  officials  and  other  t;\x  experts  that 
over  the  years  the  level  of  voluntary  giving 
has  been  unaffected  by  tax  changes,  they 
answer  that  the  psycboio^icai  elTect  of  such 
a  change  introduced  at  this  point  would  be 
severe,  and  tha.t  individual  contributors 
would  definitely  decrease  their  giving. 

This  report  strongly  urges  that  contribu- 
tions to  nonprofit  organizations  and  Institu- 
tions l)e  considered  a  quite  separate  category 
of  personal  expenditure  entirely  different 
in  nature  and  purpose  from  other  deducti- 
ble Items  of  personal  expenditure,  such 
as  taxes.  Interest,  employment  and  Invest- 
ment expenses.  Complete  tax  deductibility 
for  contributions  Is  a  method,  deeply  im- 
bedded In  American  tradition,  oi  support  for 
philanthropic  arnl  nonprofit  enterprise  In 
many  ways  it  Is  a  substitute  for  the  direct 
public  subsidy  these  organizations  would 
need  In  the  absence  of  private  contributions 
The  eligible  organizations  and  Institutions 
are  providing  Impjortant  services,  are  not  run 
for  profit,  and  can  by  their  nature  never  be 
self-supporting.  Government  policy  should 
be  to  provide  the  maximum  po.slUve  encour- 
agement and  contributions  should  k>e  wholly 
and  not  partially  exempt  from  taxation  .ts  a 
matter  of  principle. 

Admissions  Ta,\ 
Other   countries   give   positive  support    to 
their  theaters:  the  United  States  by  contrast 
penallaes    the    theater    by    Imposing    a    10- 
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percent  admissloos  tax.  Such  a  tax  has  been 
considered  a  legitimate  excise  tax  tradition- 
ally levied  on  luxtirles.  It  has  been  de- 
fended on  the  ground  that  Its  remission 
would  not  necessarily  have  the  effect  of  low- 
ering ticket  prices  or  benefltlng  the  actor 
or  playwright  But  the  theater  is  not  a 
mere  luxury.     And  It  Is  quite  possible,  as  the 


adopted  a  life-plus  basis);  (2)  proof  and 
evidence  of  copyright  protection;  (3)  exW 
and  character  of  righU;  and  (4)  exlst^^ 
limitations  and  exceptions  (for  examn^ 
Jukebox  operators)  from  payment  of  rovLl 
ties.     There  are  a  number  of  others 


In  addition,  there  might  well  be  expressed 
'^'^"cern  for   the  performlne  artist  Birv,.. 
r rrJ  "^"?"^^  ^^^^^^"  Actors  Equity  and      to  that  shown  the  composer  fndSay^'^ 
^^K^.^'^:"   Pi-^ducers  ha.s  shown,   to  In-  a    more    radical    prop^al.    the   merTTl^'. 
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strre  that  a  tax  saving  will  be  used  In  ways 
which  advance  the  true  Interests  of  the  the- 
ater and  of  the  acting  profession. 

The  repeal  of  the  Fedem!  ndmls.slons  tax 
on  the  legitimate  theater,  especially  if  com- 
bined with  other  ?i.rts  aimed  at  promoting  the 
American  stage,  would  give  a  vital  stimulus 
to  this  basic  and  enduring  art  form. 

Professional  Tajt  Deductions 
Artt&U  and   writers  often   find   themselves 


merit   and 

feasibility  of  which  should  be  serlouslv 
studied,  Is  the  suggestion  that  royalties  on 
works  m  the  public  domain  should  be  paid 
to  the  Government  to  be  used  to  support 
and  advance  the  arts  Care  should  be  taken 
in  working  out  a  formula  which  would  be 
equitable  and  sound  In  Its  effect  on  both  liv- 
ing authors  and  musicians  and  on  the  cost 
of  performing  and  publishing  classical  works 
now  In  the  public  domain.     The  suggestion 


penaliaed  by  not  being  permitted  to  deduct      !^\'''"?r^'"^  *'*^"  T^*"  L""^  '^"'^  »  P«»cy 


what  they  consider  legitimate  professional 
expenses  under  existing  tax  laws.  The  is- 
sues are  basically  technical  and  frequently  a 
matter  of  regulation  and  administrative  In- 
terpretation. They  relate  generally  to  the 
fact  that  the  pracUcing  artist  must  often 
earn  his  living  through  other  employment, 
notably  teaching,  and  U  often  unable  to  earn 
any  money  from  his  creative  output  for 
years  at  a  time. 

The  tax  laws  and  their  adminlatrat  ion 
should  be  consistently  responsive  to  these 
characteristics  of  the  creative  artist's  profes- 
sion, both  as  a  matter  of  equity  and  of  the 
Nation's  Interest  In  the  encouragement  of 
the  arts. 

Tax  Treatment  of  Copyrights 

The  creator  of  a  work  of  art  Is  denied 
the  rights  available  to  holders  of  patents 
:\ncl  other  proj  srty  under  the  capital  assets 
tax  provl.slons.  The  result  of  this  Is.  for 
example,  that  while  Inventors  and  others  may 
benefit  from  the  lower  cipttal  gains  tax.  the 
writer  and  artist  Is  subject  to  the  higher 
income  tax  rates  on  income  derived  from 
copyright  transactions. 

This  Issue  Is  controversial  and  it  is  ar- 
gued that  it  Is  difficult  to  jiistify  treating 
the  value  of  copyrights  as  a  capital  asset. 
It  is  urged,  however,  that  the  merits  of  this 
Issue  be  given  new  and  serious  consideration. 
2.  Other  policies 
Postal  Rates 

Existing  special  rates  for  organizations  and 
educational  and  library  materials  are  Im- 
{xxtant  to  the  maintenance  of  communica- 
tions within  the  culttiral  community  The 
postal  regulations  limit  eligibility  for  special 
rates  to  specified  organisations  and  types  of 
material,  and  the  detmiuons  sometimes  ex- 
clude or  are  interpreted  to  exclude  materials 
of  cultxiraJ  institutions  and  organl7Atlons, 
eg.,   museums.      It    la   Important    that   riUea 


be  applied  on  a  limited  basis,  both  as  to 
years  and  amounts,  only  on  works  which  win 
fall  Into  the  public  domain  in  the  future 
It  could  perhai)B  be  tied  In  with  an  exten- 
sion of  the  period  of  copyright  protection. 
Government  Surplus  Property 

Many  mlUlons  of  dollars  worth  of  surplu, 
real  aiui  [lersonal  Federal  property  becomes 
available  aiuiually  for  free  disposal  or  sale 
Under  present  law  such  non-Federal  and  non- 
profit  use  as  schools,,  libraries,  health,  recrea- 
tion, and  wildlife  conservation  priigram*. 
etc..  are  eligible  to  acquire  this  property  ou 
a  free  or  low -cost  basis. 

It  U  suggested  that  the  importance  to  the 
public  Interest  of  such  Institutions  as  muse- 
ums, theaters,  orchestras,  cultural  and  art 
centers,  etc  ,  all  of  which  are  educational  In 
Its  truest  sense,  could  well  t)e  reco^Jzed. 

At  the  very  least,  it  is  urged  that  the 
ITesident's  recommendation  to  the  Confrresi 
of  May  16,  1963.  to  amend  existing  statutes 
to  permit  the  sale  of  real  property  to  public 
bodies  at  75  percent  of  fair  market  valuer 
rather  than  full  value  as  at  present — b« 
approved  This  recommendation  has  been 
resutwnitted  to  the  89th  Congress. 

Public  Works  and  Community  Develnpment 
Although  such  cultural  facilities  and  in- 
stitutions as  auditoriums,  museums,  theaters, 
and  cultural  centers  are  not  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  Federal  public  works  and  com- 
munity development  programs,  very  few  proj- 
ects of  this  type  have  been  aided. 

In  a  few  Instances  assistance  has  been 
given  to  libraries,  civic  audltorlum.s  and  zoos 
In  general,  however,  such  projects  are  given 
low  priority  as  not  meeting  essential  public 
needs  or  contributing  to  either  economic 
growth  or  the  reduction  of  anemployment 

It  is  suKgpsted  here  that  the  existence  of 
iidequate  cultural  facilities  In  a  community 
Is  often  an  important  factor  in  plant  location 


for  all  legitimate  cultural  materials  be  kept  '*"*!  therefore  economic  development     In  any 

.is  low  as  possible  as  a  matter  of  principle  case,     the    concept    of    the    public    Interest 

Copvrtght  Liiws  should  be  Interpreted  to  Include  cultural  op- 

T-v-    a.^,^  /  ^        __w  portunttles  as  well  as  basic  materUl  needs 

The    Register   of   Copyrights    Is    preparing 

legislative  proposals  for  the  first  general  re- 
vision of  the  US  copyright  laws  (rince  1909 
This  step  Is  long  overdue  Technological 
developmenU  entirely  unknown  in  ld09  have 
rendered  the  existing  laws  in  many  respects 
uncertain.  Inconsistent,  inequitable  and  In- 
.ulequate. 

It  is  not  possible  In  the  space  of  tliis  report 
to  go  into  the  innumerable  factors  involved. 
It  U  sxilBclent  to  say  that  the  equitable  pro- 
tection of  fundiunentj^l  rights  as  well  as  the 
recognition  of  the  contribution  of  the  crea- 
tive writer,  artist,  camp«.>ser  and  playwright 
are  at  stake  The  outcome  will  be  of  major 
significance  in  determining  the  degree  of 
encouragement  or  discouragement  this  Na- 
tion offers  the  creative  arts. 

Uajor  Issues  involved  Include:  (1)  Dura- 
tion of  copyright  whether  56  years  as  at  pres- 
ent   or    longer    tmost   other    countries    have 


Special  Assistance  and  Service  Programs 
Federal  programs  of  service  and  assistance 
have  not  usually  taken  liito  account  environ- 
mental factors  or  considerations  of  good  de- 
sign. The  Small  Business  AdmlnLstratlou 
and  the  Community  Facilities  AdmlnlstraUon 
could  well  Include  these  considerations  In 
their  advisory  services  and  In  their  planning 
and  research  asslst.incc  Better  design  Is  not 
only  to  be  desired  on  esthetic  grounds  but. 
as  manufacturers  are  Increjislngly  aware,  can 
be  Important  to  efficiency,  public  relations, 
and  sales,  particularly  exports.  Similarly, 
plant  location  could  be  subjected  more  effec- 
tively to  considerations  of  environmental 
planning.  Including  cultural  factors. 

Media  of  Mass  Communication 
Government  has   long   been   reci^nlzed  as 
having    responsibility    to   Insure    that   radio 
and  television  are  operated  in  the  public  In- 


terest.   Within  the  scope  of  this  authority. 

lj;irotigh  exhortation  and  enooura^ment,  the 

jiiederal  Communications  Commission  has  re- 
cently been  able  to  raise  In  some  d^ree  the 

level  of  programing,  with  the  result  that  the 
urts  and  cultural  activities  in  general  have 

received  a  better  hearing.    But  this  indirect 

method    has   definite    limits.     The   Federal 

Communications  Commission  Is  a  quasi- 
judicial  body,  not  a  watchdog  on  behalf  of 

the  great  community  of  listeners.  The  com- 
mercial broadcasters,  though  not  Infre- 
quently surprised  at  the  broad  appeal  which 
programs  of  a  high  cultural  level  achieve, 
can  scarcely  be  convinced  that  this  appeal 
ifl  numerically  greater  than  that  of  popular 
entertainment. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
cannot  be  expected  to  carry  the  burden  of 
determining  the  cultural  level  of  programs. 
But  through  other  machinery  It  should  be 
possible  to  report  periodically  upon  the  ad- 
vance or  decline  of  current  programing  in- 
sofar as  it  relates  to  the  specific  field  of  the 
arts  and  cultural  activities.  It  la  recom- 
mended that  a  panel  of  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Council  regularly  Issue  such  reports 
based  upon  a  review  of  actual  developments. 
In  this  way  a  series  of  benchmarks  might 
at  least  be  provided,  in  place  of  the  scattered 
and  unsystematic  impressions  on  which 
Judgment  Is  now  formed. 

A  second  area  of  general  government  pol- 
icy related  to  the  quality  and  the  cultural 
content  of  programing  is  through  the  ability 
to  increase  the  number  and  effectiveness  of 
educational  television  stations.  Here,  as  In 
other  fields,  government's  long  established 
concern  with  education  can  be  properly  used 
as  a  means  of  stimulating  the  arts.  Educa- 
tional television  as  It  has  developed  In  the 
United  States  is  only  partially  geared  In 
with  the  educational  system  narrowly  de- 
fined; It  is  also — and  not  least  importantly — 
a  means  of  bringing  to  the  broad  public  a 
high  level  of  programing,  with  stress  upon 
literature  and  the  other  arts.  Educational 
television  may  become  the  kind  of  yard- 
stick—testing new  Ideas  and  audience  re- 
sponse— which  many  have  urged  be  estab- 
lished by  one  means  or  another. 

For  this  reason  the  encouragement  of  ed- 
ucational television  becomes  a  major  means 
by  which  the  Government,  through  Its  reg- 
ular activities,  can  affect  the  arts.  Partic- 
ularly to  be  noticed  Is  the  precedent  of  recent 
legislation  authorizing  Federal  assistance  on 
a  matching  basis  to  facilitate  the  creation 
of  educational  television  facilities.  Funds 
should  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
gram. There  are  valid  grounds  for  similar 
assistance  for  program  and  network  devel- 
opment. 

Tariff  Policy 

It  Is  most  Important  that  the  necessary 
legislation  be  passed  to  Implement  the  Flor- 
ence Agreement  to  establish  duty-free  status 
tor  educational,  scientific  and  cultural  ma- 
terials. This  agreement  Is  one  of  several  In- 
ternational conventions  drawn  up  under  the 
auspices  of  UNESCO  to  promote  the  free  flow 
of  cultural  materials.  It  was  adopted  In 
1950  and  has  since  been  ratified  by  approx- 
imately 40  countries.  Including  the  United 
States. 

V     ADMINISTRATIVE      MACHINERY       RELATI.NC      TO 
THS    ARTS 

Experience  during  recent  months  suggests 
the  need  for  setting  up  continuing  adminis- 
trative means  for  dealing  with  Issues  of  the 
arts  The  public  has  come  to  anticipate 
that  the  expressed  concern  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  formalized  In  some  way.  It  Is 
ImporUnt  that  nothing  pretentious  or 
heavyhanded  be  created,  and  equally  Impor- 
tant that  recent  Initiatives  not  be  allowed  to 
expire  The  following  sxiggestlons  build 
upon  what  has  already  been  done,  and  look 
ahead  to  what  seems  a  natural  development 
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In  the  Ught  of  Increaaed  and  deep-lying  na- 
tional Interest  In  the  arts.* 

These  suggested  steps  prerappoee  a  con- 
stant concern  with  the  enhancing  and  devel- 
opment of  the  arts  through  normal  activities 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  They  also  look 
forward  to  a  more  direct  Involvement  o* 
government  through  a  new  institutional 
body  with  operating  funds.  They  do  not 
envisage  any  effort  to  direct  or  influence  the 
work  of  artists;  their  purpose  is  to  keep  the 
arts  free,  not  to  organize  or  regiment  them. 

I.  Special  adviser 

A  major  recommendation  of  this  report  is 
that  the  post  of  special  consultant  on  the 
arts  be  continued  after  the  present  trial  pe- 
riod. Consideration  should  be  given  to  Its 
being  full  time  and  having  the  status  of  spe- 
cial adviser.  Detailed  day-by-day  attention 
Is  necessary  if  governmental  operations, 
often  seemingly  unrelated  to  the  arts,  are  to 
be  brought  to  the  standards  advocated  by 
this  report. 

Principal  areas  of  work  for  which  the  spe- 
cial adviser  would  be  responsible  have  been 
described  In  the  first  chapter  of  this  report. 
Besides  the  policy-planning  and  review 
functions  which  formed  the  major  part  of 
the  original  assignment,  he  should  be  avail- 
able for  advice  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  arts  which  arise  in  the  course  of  the  ad- 
ministration's work.  He  should  be  the 
President's  liaison  with  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center,  should  sit  In  on  panels  and 
meetings  where  matters  of  Federal  architec- 
ture, design,  graphics,  etc.,  are  being  dis- 
cussed. 

In  addition,  the  special  adviser  should 
have,  as  described  below,  a  close  relationship 
with  the  President's  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Arts. 

2.  The  Advisory  Council 

Detailed  recommendations  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  functions  of  an  Advisory 
Council  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  have  been  separately  submitted. 
This  Council  provides  an  essential  part  in 
an  orderly  and  representative  structure  deal- 
ing with  the  arts.  Its  basic  function  Is  to 
continue  and  fill  out  the  work  of  study  and 
gathering  information  begun  with  the  lim- 
ited resources  of  the  special  consultant;  to 
review  Federal  policies  and  make  recommen- 
dations for  improving  design;  to  recommend 
long-range  programs;  and  to  assure  the  ac- 
Uve  parUclpatlon  of  the  artistic  community 
in  the  Government  effort. 

The  special  adviser  can  call  upon  the  Coun- 
cil and  its  specialized  committees  for  assist- 
ance. The  Advisory  Council  will  thus  be- 
come part  of  the  machinery  through  which 
advice  is  provided  to  the  various  agencies  of 
Government  as  they  endeavor  to  set  up  art 
committees  of  their  own.  to  organize  com- 
petitions, or  otherwise  to  raise  the  level  of 
design. 

The  President  will  appoint  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council,  who  presumably  will  be  the 
special  adviser.  Following  experience  In  the 
science  field,  the  Advisory  Council  should 
achieve  effectiveness  and  stature  through 
being  related  to  the  President's  adviser  and 
having  Its  recommendations  go  through  him 
directly  to  the  President. 

3.  A  National  Arts  Foundation 
An  Arts  Foundation,  on  the  model  of  the 
existing  foundations  In  science  and  health 
and  as  already  proposed  in  legislation  before 


•One  of  the  institutional  steps  often  pro- 
posed has  been  the  calling  of  a  White  House 
Conference  on  the  Arte  to  assist  In  the  for- 
mulation of  a  national  arts  policy.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  such  a  conference  should  be 
held  only  after  a  frame  of  reference  has 
been  worked  out  In  some  detail.  The  advis- 
ability and  timing  of  such  a  conference 
should  be  a  concern  of  the  President's  Advis- 
ory Council. 


the  Congress,  would  appear  to  be  the  logi- 
cal crowning  step  In  a  national  cultural  pol- 
icy. Such  a  Foundation  would  be  a  means  of 
administering  grants-in-aid,  generally  on  a 
matching  basis,  to  States  and  Institutions 
of  the  arts.  It  might  thus  administer 
matching  grants  to  States  setting  up  arts 
coimcils.  It  might  make  available  grants  for 
demonstration  projects  proposed  by  partic- 
ular cultural  Institutions.  Thus  it  could 
consider  helping  supjxjrt  experiments  de- 
signed to  Increase  attendance,  to  foster  crea- 
tivity and  Introduce  contemporary  works  to 
new  audiences,  or  to  offer  services  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis.  The  Ft)undatlon  would  not 
provide  subsidies  to  carry  the  deficits  of  such 
institutions,  but  would  aim  at  promoting 
cultural  diversity,  innovation  and  excel- 
lence. 

Such  an  Arts  Foundation  should  be  thought 
of  as  supplementing  the  goals  of  the  National 
Cultural  Center,  for  It  would  help  develop 
and  stimulate  the  cultural  activities  and 
institutions  of  the  country.  And  these,  in 
turn,  would  have  for  their  ultimate  show- 
case the  stages  of  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter In  Washington. 

What  is  sketched  here  represents  the  be- 
ginning of  what  could  become  a  permanent 
policy  giving  form  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween Government  and  the  arts.  It  Is  a  lim- 
ited policy;  for  Government's  role  In  this 
area  must  always  be  m&rglnaL  It  Is  a  policy 
not  copied  after  European  models,  but  keyed 
to  the  particular  conditions  of  diversity  and 
decentralization  prevailing  in  the  United 
States. 

There  will  always  remain  those  who  feel 
that  art  and  Government  Should  exist  In 
different  spheres,  having  nothing  to  do  with 
each  other.  But  in  fact  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  comes  up  constantly 
against  choices  and  decisions  where  aesthetic 
considerations  are  Involved.  In  today's 
world,  moreover,  artistic  talent  and  creativity 
are  resources  vitally  important  to  the  Na- 
tion, and  the  well-being  of  the  people  Is 
related  to  progress  in  the  arts  as  surely  as 
to  progress  in  fields  such  as  recreation  and 
education  where  Government's  responsibility 
Is  fully  recognized. 

Although  Government's  role  in  the  arts 
must  always  remain  peripheral,  with  Indi- 
vidual creativity  and  private  support  being 
central,  that  Is  no  reason  why  the  things 
which  the  Government  can  properly  do  in 
this  field  should  not  be  done  confidently  and 
expertly. 

APFiifDrx  I 
Major  Speeches  by  the  Special  Consultant 
Articles  and  OmcXAL  Participation  at 
CtJLTURAL  Events,  April  1962  to  Mat  1963 
1.  Major  addresses  during  this  period 
include  1962:  American  InsUtute  of  Archi- 
tects Conference  on  Aesthetic  Responsibil- 
ity, New  York  City,  April  8;  annual  con- 
vocation,  Yale  Arts  Association,  New  Haven. 
April  14;  annual  meeting.  Milwaukee  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  Association,  Milwaukee, 
May  14;  Boston  College  Seminar,  Boston. 
May  15;  commencement  address.  Manhattan 
School  of  Music,  New  York  City,  May  2»: 
annual  meeting,  American  Association  of 
Museums.  Williamsburg,  Va..  June  6;  Phi 
BeU  Kappa  oraUon,  Hunter  College.  New 
York  City,  Jtine  6;  commencement  address, 
Palrlelgh  Dickinson  University,  Madison. 
NJ.,  June  9;  annual  convention,  American 
Library  Association.  Miami,  June  17;  annual 
convention.  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  Washington,  D.C..  June  28;  annual 
dinner,  Department  of  Agriculture  Gradu- 
ate  School,  Washington,  D.C.,  September  13; 
founder's  day  address,  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  October  2;  Blnghamton  Fine  Arts 
Society,  Blnghamton.  N.Y.,  October  16:  22d 
American  Assembly  on  Cultural  Affairs  and 
Foreign  Relations,  Arden  House,  N.Y..  Oc- 
tober 18;  convocation.  Board  of  Regents  of 
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New  York  State,  Albany.  October  2«:  annual 
meeting.  American  Society  of  Industrial  De- 
signers. New  York  City,  November  2;  annual 
meeting.  Association  of  Universities  and 
Land  Grant  Colleges.  Washington.  DC,  No- 
vember 14;  Association  of  College  and  Uni- 
versity Concert  Managers.  New  York  City. 
December  17:  general  meeting.  National  Mu- 
sic Council.  New  York  City.  December  30. 

In  1963:   Cultural  affairs  ofDcers  of  Wash- 
ington   embassies.    Washington.    DC.    Jan- 
uary 8:    symposlimi.   University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania   architecture    students,    Philadelphia. 
January    11;    American    Council   of   Learned 
Societies.     Washington.    DC.    January     17; 
Foreign    Service     Institute    oversea    assign- 
ment   course    for    wives,    Washington.    DC. 
January  25;  annual  dinner.  Society  of  Archi- 
tectural HUtorlana  and  College  Art  Associa- 
tion of  America.  Baltimore.  January  25:  De- 
troit Adventure  Conversations  In   the    Arts. 
Detroit.    January    28:     Pittsburgh    cultural 
groups.  Pltuburgh.  January  31;  Minneapolis 
Society  of  Pine  Arts.  Minneapolis.  February 
6:    Yale    and    Vassar    Clubs    of    Washington. 
Washington.  DC.  February  12;  Philadelphia 
Museum  College   of  Art.   Philadelphia.   Feb- 
ruary  19;    Pomona  College  75th  anniversary 
symposium,  Claremont.  Calif.  February  21: 
New    York    Academy    of    Public    Education 
New  York  City.  February  27;   Conference  of 
Association     of     Woniens"     Committees     for 
Symphony    Orchestras,    San    Antonio.    Tex 
March  8;   PJB.N..  New  York  City.  March   11; 
1W3  American  NaUonai  Theater  and  Acad- 
emy Assembly.  Washington,  DC.  March  12; 
Flint   Institute  of  Arts.  Flint.  Mich  ,  March 
14;  Allen  R.  Hlte  Memorial  Lecture.  Univer- 
sity of  Louisville,  Louisville.  March  21;    Coe 
College    Fine    Arts    Festival,    Cedar    Rapids, 
Iowa.    March    27;     AFL-CIO    conference    ori 
community   services.   New    York   City,    April 
3;    State    Conference   on    the    Cultural   Arts 
in  California.  UCLA..  Los  Angeles.  April  5; 
Fifty  Books  of  the  Year  Exhibition,  Ameri- 
can   Institute    of    Graphic    Arts,    New    York 
City,  April  18:  Festival  of  the  Arts  In  Educa- 
tion. Teachers  College.  Columbia  University. 
New  York  City,  April  17;   Princeton  Univer- 
sity symposium  on  the  arts.  Princeton  Uni- 
versity,   April    20:     American    Federation    of 
Arts  annual  convention.  Dallas.  Tex.,  May  23 
2.  OfHcial    participation    and    remarks    at 
cultural  events   (1962)  :    World  Theater  Day. 
New  York  City,  March  27;   luncheon  for  the 
National   Symphony  Orchestra.   Washington, 
DC  .   April   4;    SeatUe   Worlds   Fair,   Seattle, 
May   10;    Friday  Morning  Music  Club  Foun- 
dation competition  awards,  Washington.  DC. 
May  11:  annual  meeting,  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters.  New  York  City,  May  24: 
Lotos    Club    State    Dinner    honoring    Robert 
Frost,    New    York    City,    May    24;     luncheon 
honoring    Arena    Stage,    Washington.     DC  . 
June  5:    presentation  of  first    Carnegie  Hall 
Award  to  Pablo  Casals.  Casals  Festival.  New 
York   City.   June   21;    Richard   Rodgers  60th 
birthday  luncheon.  New  York  City.  June  28: 
Robin  Hood  Dell  Outdoor  Concert.  Philadel- 
phia. July  9;    New  York  State  Arts  Council 
meeting.  Tarrytown.  NY,  August  26;  dedica- 
tion of  Martha  Graham   Dance  Studio,  New 
School  for  Social  Research,  New    York  City. 
September    20;    annual    dinner,    Morgan    Li- 
brary.  New   York  City,   October    1;    National 
Poetry  Festival,   Library  of  Congress.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  October   17;   dedlcaUon.  Wash- 
ington Gallery   of  Modern  Art,  Washington. 
DC.  October  20;  dedication.  Spauldlng  Ai:dl- 
torlum  of  Hopkins  Arts  Center,  Dartmouth 
College,  Hanover.  N.H..  November  12;  lunch- 
eon  for  National  Cultural  Center.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  November  26:   Long  Island   dinner 
and  closed-circuit  television  show  for  the  Na- 
tional   Cultural   Center,    Garden    City.    Long 
Island,  NY.  November  29. 

In  1963:  85th  birthday  dinner  honoring 
Carl  Sandburg.  New  York  City.  January  6; 
Dlmltrl  Mltropolous  International  Music 
Competition  Concert.  New  York  City.  April  7; 


citation  to  Leopold  Stokowskl  and  the  Ameri- 
can Ssrmphony  Orchestra.  Carnegie  Hall.  New 
York  City.  April  15;  opening  of  NaUonal 
Music  Week.  Manhattan  School  of  Music. 
New  York  City.  May  6. 

3.  Articles:  Challenge,  •'Government  and 
the  Arts,"  June  1962:  House  and  Garden. 
"The  Two  Cities  That  Are  Washington.-  July 
1962;  Saturday  Review,  "Public  Works  and 
the  Public  Happiness,"  August  4,  1962;  En- 
vironment. "Environment  and  the  Citizen." 
Autumn  1962:  New  York  Times  Sunday  mag- 
azine. "The  NaUons  Culture:  New  Age  for 
the  Arts."  Sept  23.  1962:  Art  in  Amer- 
ica. "The  Role  of  Government."  winter  1962: 
Artists'  Equity  Newsletter.  "Government  and 
the  Artists  Role."  December  1962:  Show. 
"Ordering  a  Cultural  Explosion."  December 
1962:  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  "Subsidy  of 
the  Arts'"  December  1962;  Lincoln  Center 
program.  "Government  and  the  Arts."  winter 
1962:  The  Critic.  "Should  the  US  Govern- 
ment Subsidize  the  Arts'"  December  1962; 
Arts  In  Society.  Higher  Education  and  the 
Arts."  spring  1963:  Equity  Magazine  golden 
anniversary  Issue.  The  Theater  Tomorrow  " 
May    1963. 

Appxmdix  II 
List    or    Fink    Arts    (SctrLPTi-nx.    Painting, 
Mosaics,  Etc  i   Commissioned  ob  lNST.'*LLrD 

ON     New     FlDEKAL     PSOJECTS     FROM     1959     TO 

Prxsent 

1  Ceramic  mural  frieze  5  feet  high  by 
57  feet  square,  abstract  high  relief  sculpture 
by  Franz  Wlldenhaln,  National  Library  of 
aiedlclne.  Bethesda.  Md. 

2  Low-relief  medallion  portraits  of  three 
famous  doctors  (Billings.  Garrison,  and 
Fletcher)  by  C  Paul  Jenneweln.  at  National 
Library  of  Medicine.  Bethesda.   Md 

3  Murals  (oil  on  canvas)  representing 
early  MUledgevUle  architecture  located  In 
lobby  of  new  post  ofBce.  MUledgevUle.  Ga  . 
by  Frank  Herring 

4  Fountain  sculpture  In  bronze — an  ab- 
stract composition  suggesting  the  Missis- 
sippi's source  and  flow — by  Robert  Cronbach. 
In  the  lobby  of  the  new  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing in  St   Loul.-i.  Mo 

5  Wall  and  celling  mural  decorations 
painted  direct  to  plaster  representing  musical 
instruments  by  Allyn  Cox.  in  the  musical  In- 
strument room  of  the  new  History  and  Tech- 
nology Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. Washington.  D  C 

6  Heroic  bronze  sculpture  fountain  "Man 
and    the   Expanding   Universe."   by   Marshall 
Fredericks     for   the  south    courtyard   of   the 
new  State  Department  Building,  Washington 
DC 

7  Two  heroic  relief  sculptures  over  end 
entrance  doors  to  be  carved  In  limestone 
blocks,  by  Bernard  Frazler,  at  the  new  Okla- 
homa City  Courthouse  and  Federal  Office 
Building 

8  Gre.^t  U  S  seals,  modeled  by  Mr  Klse- 
lewskl  for  entrance  doorway  at  the  new 
courthouse  and  Federal  office  building  In 
Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

9.  Fountain  sculpture  In  metal,  by  Russell 
Forrester,  for  Federal  office  building  In  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

10  Ceramic  Ule  mosaic  mural  In  lobby,  by 
Charles  Harper,  for  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Fed- 
eral office  building  (under  construction). 
Cast  architectural  sculpture  (aluminum)  to 
be  modeled  by  Marshall  Fredericks 

11  Artists  have  been  selected  for  bas- 
relief  stone  carving  bronze  column  at  en- 
trance and  panels  for  Interior  of  the  US. 
courts  and  Federal  office  building  (under  con- 
struction)   Denver.  Colo 

12  Murals,  a  series  of  vignettes  represent- 
ing history  and  growth  of  Indtostry  at  Ocala, 
Fla.  Studies  now  In  preparation  by  Profes- 
sor Hollls.  of  University  of  Florida.  Oalnes- 
vlUe,  for  the  lobby  of  the  new  pcwt  office  In 
Ocala  (This  project  will  be  financed  en- 
tirely by  private  funds.) 


June  17 


APPENDIX      III 


List  or  Existino  FEoxaAL  Advisoht  Couutt 
TEES   Related   to   the    Arts 

1  The  White  House:  The  Fine  Arts  Cor« 
mittee  of  the  White  House:   Advisory  Co^" 
mittee  to  the  Fine  Arts  Committee-  Sneoui 
Committee  for  White  House  Paintings 

2  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  (Itself  an  ad 
vlsory  body):  Board  of  Architectural  Con 
sultants  for  t.^e  Old  Georgetown  Act  AdvU 
ory  Panel  on  the  Performing  Arts  (Inactive," 

3  Smithsonian  Institution:  Smithsonian 
Art  Commission;  Advisory  Committee  on  th» 
Arts  to  the  National  Culturi.1  Center 

4  Department  of  the  Interior:  Advlaorv 
Board  on  National  Parks,  Historic  Sites 
Buildings,  and  Monuments;  Consulting  Com  ' 
mittee  for  the  National  Survey  of  Hlstortr 
Sites  and  Buildings.  ^ 

5  Department  of  Defense:  Air  Force  Acad 
emy  Fine  Arts  Panel;  National  Music  Council 
Overseas  Touring  Committee  (Department 
of  the  Army);  American  Educational  Theater 
Association,  Overseas  Touring  Committee 
Navy  Art  Cooperation  and  Liaison  Commit' 
tee  '" 

6  Department  of  the  Post  Office:  Citizens- 
Stamp   Advisory   Committee. 

7  Department  of  State:  US  Adviaorv 
Commission  on  International  Education^ 
and  Cultural  Affairs;  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Arts;  US  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO:  Advisory  Panel  on  Buildings  Over- 
seas;  Government  Advisory  Committee  on 
International  Book  Programs. 

8  US  Information  Agency:  Advisory 
Committee  on  Cultural  Information;  Muilc 
Advisory  Panel 

9  Federal  Aviation  Agency:  The  Design 
Advisory  Committee 

10.  Library  of  Congress;  Committee  to 
Select  Prints  for  Purchase  Under  the  Pennell 
Fund;  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Elizabeth 
Sprague  Coolldge  Foundation;  Advisory 
Board  to  the  Serge  Koussevltsky  Music  Foun- 
dation;  Individual  consultants  and  advisers 
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COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  MASS 
DEPORTATIONS  FROM  xHE  BAL- 
TIC STATES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President  on 
June  14.  15.  and  16.  1941,  the  Soviet 
Union  forcibly  deported  close  to  40.000 
persons — young  and  old.  men.  women, 
and  children — from  their  homes  and 
loved  ones  in  Lithuania  and  shipped 
them  off  to  slave  labor  camps  in  the  re- 
mote areas  of  Siberia  and  the  Arctic 
On  the  anniversary  of  these  inhuman 
crimes.  It  is  only  fitting  that  we  in  the 
Senate  should  pay  tribute  to  the  brave 
Lithuanian  people  who  have  endured  so 
much. 

In  the  interval  between  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II  the  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania made  an  admirable  record.  l\& 
constitution  guaranteed  to  all  citizens 
the  basic  freedoms  of  speech,  assembly, 
religion,  and  communications,  and  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  was  made. 
With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n.  the 
Lithuanian  people  bravely  resisted  the 
aggressions  of  both  Hitler  and  the 
Soviet  Union;  however,  they  were  gradu- 
ally engulfed.  In  1939  the  Soviet  Union 
forced  a  mutual  assistance  treaty  upon 
the  country;  on  June  15.  1940,  the  Soviet 
demanded  Immediate  formation  of  a 
friendly  government  and  occupied  the 
country;  on  August  of  that  year  the 
Baltic  States  were  deprived  of  their  in- 
dependence and  Incorporated  into  the 


U  S  &R-  by  means  of  force  and  fraudu- 
lent elections;  and  on  June  14,  1941,  the 
Soviet  police  began  the  deportations. 
Thousands  of  persons  were  executed 
when  the  Soviet  forces  retreated  in  haste 
under  German  attack,  and  when  the 
Soviets  retook  the  country  in  1944  new 
waves  of  mass  deportations  followed. 

The  United  States  have  never  recog- 
nized the  forceful  Incorporation  of  Lith- 
uania and  her  neighbors  by  the  UJS.S.R. 
We  have  denounced  this  crime  of  aggres- 
sion and  consistently  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  Communist  claims  to  these  peo- 
ple and  their  territories.  This  policy  of 
nonrecognition  originally  affirmed  by 
President  Roosevelt  was  reaffirmed  by 
the  Senate  when  it  approved  the  Douglas 
resolution  in  1954  and  by  the  Congress 
when  it  passed  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution  in  1959. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  have 
made  real  contributions  to  our  country 
in  industry,  labor,  music,  and  the  arts. 
They  are  good  citizens  and  the  Chicago 
Lithuanian-Americans  have  been  among 
the  Ijest.  Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the 
day  will  soon  come  when  freedom  and 
democracy  will  be  restored  once  more  to 
Lithuania. 


LET  US  HAVE  FAITH 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  ?rreat  fortune  and  deep  honor  to  be 
a  participant  in  the  91st  commencement 
program  of  Doanc  College  in  Crete,  Nebr., 
on  June  3. 

Doane's  alumni  rolls  list  many  distin- 
guished names.  Of  especial  interest  to 
my  colleagues  is  that  of  my  illustrious 
predecessor,  the  late  Senator  Hugh  But- 
ler. He  was  always  proud  to  refer  to  his 
graduation  from  Doane  in  what  he 
termed  "the  class  of  double-aught." 

In  his  lifetime  and  at  its  close  he  was 
most  generous  in  his  financial  support 
of  this  fine  Congregational  college  which 
he  loved  so  well. 

Doane  l.s  now  in  Its  92d  year.  It  is 
preparing  to  celebrate  its  centennial  in 
1972.  The  college  administration  and 
faculty,  together  with  its  board  of  trus- 
tees, have  made  long-range  plans  which 
include  both  the  construction  of  build- 
ings and  significant  expansions  in  the 
academic  program  and  the  faculty. 
These  plans  are  based  on  a  splendid  tra- 
dition. We  can  rejoice  in  the  success  of 
this  outstanding  educational  effort  by 
men  and  women  of  vision  and  courage 
who  lead  that  march  of  faith  which 
means  so  much  in  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try. 

The  president  of  Doane,  Eh*.  Donald 
Typcr,  invited  me  to  address  the  graduat- 
ing class,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  hon- 
orary degrees  were  conferred  upKjn  the 
Reverend  Robert  W.  Inglis,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Colorado  Congregational  Con- 
ference, and  me. 

For  the  honor  thus  paid  me  by  Doane 
College.  I  am  deeply  appreciative  and 
most  grateful. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  commencement 
address,  "Let  Us  Have  Faith,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricou. 

as  follows : 

Lit  Us  Hays  Faith 
(Address  of  Senator  Bomam  L.  HJixtsila,  Blst 

annual    oommenoement,    Doane    College. 

June  3,  lS»e3) 

Dr.  Typer.  members  of  the  faculty,  par- 
ents, friends,  and  members  of  the  student 
body;  I  am  honored  to  share  the  pleasure 
of  this  day  with  you.  The  service  of  Doeme 
College  to  the  fundamental  task  of  education 
has  been  long  and  Illustrious.  You  can  take 
Just  pride  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
Nebraska,  the  Nation  and.  Indeed,  wherever 
Doane's  graduates  have  gone  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  discipline  and  devotion  to 
learning   that  He  behind  Its  degrees. 

To  become  one  of  Doane's  alumni  is,  there- 
fore, a  distinction  which,  I  assure  you,  the 
passing  years  will  bring  an  Increasing  aware- 
ness. Let  me  say  that  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  responsibility  of  addressing  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  1963  Is  a  privilege  the  memory 
of  which  I  will  always  cherish. 

My  gratification  at  being  with  you  today 
Is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  this  was 
Hugh  Butler's  college. 

As  a  young  man  and  especially  during  my 
years  as  a  freshjman  Congressman  I  turned 
often  to  Senator  Butler  for  counsel  and 
guidance — and  sometimes  for  consolation. 
I  wUl  never  forget,  and  always  will  be  grate- 
ful for,  the  talks  we  had  in  his  office  or 
home  at  the  end  or  on  the  eve  of  a  long  legis- 
lative day. 

Hugh  Butler  loved  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  Anyone  who  serves  there 
does.  But  he  loved  Doane  College  more.  It 
was  not  Just  that  he  was  a  graduate  of  what 
he  called  the  class  of  double-aught  or  that 
he  was  appreciative  of  what  Doane  had  done 
for  him.  It  was  something  deeper  than  that. 
It  amounted  to  a  complete  faith  In  Doane, 
In  Its  past  and  Its  future. 

So  I  consider  It  a  personal  privilege  to 
stand  today  on  the  campus  of  the  college 
which  63  years  ago  this  week  handed  a  di- 
ploma to  Hugh  Butler  and  sent  him  on  to  a 
distinguished  career  In  busliaess  and  govern- 
ment. 

Although  It  may  be  traditional.  It  was 
never  more  true  to  observe  that  your  gener- 
ation is  living  In  the  midst  of  the  richest, 
most  dramatic  and  awesome  epoch  In  all 
history.  The  statement  is  not  Intended  to 
be  an  appeal  to  your  ego.  It  Is  offered  as  a 
challenge  to  your  convictions  and  sense  of 
responsibility.  This  moment.  Inescapably, 
Is  pivotal  for  the  fate  of  mankind.  Never 
before  In  history  has  so  much  depended  on 
the  cool  calcvQations  of  so  few. 

Even  with  decisions  seemingly  dictated  by 
the  data  processing  machines  which  fill  the 
nerve  centers  of  our  Nation,  the  problems  of 
our  age  have  not  been  reduced  to  manage- 
able proportions. 

This  period  of  history  of  mankind  is  un- 
matched for  sheer  quantity  of  power  to  be 
disposed,  for  Issues  of  momentous  sig- 
nificance not  to  one  nation  alone  but  to  all 
of  the  nations  on  earth,  for  the  possibilities 
either  of  achieving  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
or  precipitating  a  war  that  truly  will  end 
all  wars — and  civilization  along  with  It. 

With  the  suddenness  by  which  such  an 
era  has  come.  It  Is  not  surprising  to  find 
opposing  opinions  and  contradictory  fore- 
casts regarding  the  future.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  told  that  the  future  has  a  rosy 
glow  and  that  It  will  soon  climax  In  a  mush- 
room cloud.  In  the  same  manner  we  are 
told  that  we  are  a  nation  of  conforming 
sheep  and  likewise  that  we  have  no  stand- 
ards; that  we  are  too  liberal  and  too  conserv- 
ative; that  we  have  cut  ourselves  off  too 
much  from  the  past  and  that  we  are  too 
tradition -bound  for  a  modern  age. 


I  suppose  any  number  of  other  antinomies 
have  occurred  to  you.  They  define  a  condi- 
tion of  a  very  complex  society  and  I  would 
not  try.  If  It  were  even  possible,  to  reconcile 
them.  Rather  I  make  the  Judgment  that 
with  faith  the  problems  of  our  age  can  be 
successfully  met.  Certainly  without  It.  they 
will  not. 

Knowing  the  capabilities  of  this  and  sim- 
ilar graduating  classes  to  do  tremendous 
good  for  mankind,  I  propose  simply  to  chal- 
lenge and  possibly  to  reinforce  your  own 
confidence.  In  short,  I  plead  the  case,  "let 
us  have  faith." 

My  text  is  drawn  from  the  address  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  Cooper  Institute  in  New 
York  In  February  1860.  In  the  final  sentence 
of  that  great  speech  he  proclaimed:  "Let 
us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and 
in  that  faith,  let  us.  to  the  end.  dare  to  do 
our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 

The  times  were  fateful  then,  too,  both  for 
Lincoln  as  a  possible  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  for  the  Nation.  'Whatever  his 
ambition,  the  man  had  one  thought  In  that 
hour.  That  was  for  the  Issues  which  were 
casting  lengthening  shadows  over  the  Union, 
threatening  its  dissolution.  Narrowly,  those 
Issues  applied  only  to  those  times.  Yet  they 
had  overtones  that  are  relevant  to  many  of 
our  problems  today.  The  terms  of  Lincoln's 
approach  also  apply  today.  Let  us  recall  the 
situation  briefly. 

Lincoln  had  debated  Stephen  Douglas 
across  the  State  of  Illinois  on  the  issue  of 
extending  slavery  in  the  national  territories. 
Douglas  would  appease  the  South  by  sub- 
mitting the  issue  to  popular  sovereignty  in 
the  territories.  Lincoln,  while  leaving  slavery 
where  it  was.  would  prevent  its  extension 
where  It  was  not.  Leaders  of  the  young 
Republican  Party,  looking  for  Its  first  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  had  been  impressed 
by  the  cogency  and  vigor  of  Lincoln  in  these 
debates.  He  was  invited  East  for  a  major 
address  on  the  subject  so  others  could  look 
him  over. 

Senator  Seward,  a  major  contender  and 
one  who.  as  Lincoln  had  acknowledged,  had 
preeminent  claims  upon  the  party  In  terms 
of  service  to  it,  had  Just  delivered  his  major 
addre.ss  on  the  Issue  in  Congress.  Yet  It 
was  Lincoln  on  the  evening  of  February  27 
who  said  what  men  of  deepest  concern  were 
waiting  to  hear. 

Lincoln  stated  the  case  of  the  South  with 
complete  honesty  and  refuted  It  with  so- 
briety. As  the  historical  Allan  Nevlns  puts 
it:  "Unlike  Seward,  he  did  not  treat  the  dls- 
unlonist  threats  as  so  unnatural  that  no 
hand  would  execute  them;  he  implied  that 
the  peril  was  real.  He  did  not  gloss  over 
the  great  divisive  issue  but  explicitly  de- 
fined  it;  and  instead  of  appealing  to  ex- 
pedient patriotism  which  would  ignore  is- 
sues, he  appealed  to  a  patriotism  of  principle 
that  would  face  them." 

Throughout  the  address  morality  was  not 
blurred.  It  was  held  clearly  before  all.  The 
appeal  to  faith  In  the  final  sentence  was 
made  in  the  teeth  of  a  most  direct  confronta- 
tion of  issues,  and  by  looking  squarely  at  the 
possibility  of  the  most  adverse  developments. 

The  faith  of  which  Lincoln  spoke  was 
shaped  by  a  consciousness  of  realities.  As 
such,  it  required  courage  as  much  as  any- 
thing. It  was  not  without  a  trust  to  Justify 
that  courage,  however.  Hence  the  belief 
that  right  makes  might.  Such  faith  requires 
more  than  firm  convictions.  It  must  be 
followed  by  action.  It  Is  this  what  Lincoln 
meant  when  he  said:  "And  In  that  faith,  let 
us,  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we 
understand  it." 

Let  me  suggest  today  two  things  In  which 
we  can  have  faith;   what  Is  right  for  us. 

I 

The  first  Is  a  faith  in  the  creative  possi- 
bilities of  our  human  powers. 
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It  U  beyond  our  nee<l8  here  to  cite  even 
a  small  portion  of  the  major  discoveries  of 
your  lifetime.  It  would  be  dlfflcxilt  even  to 
say  what  the  moet  Imixirtant  one  haa  been. 
Developments  which  have  not  yet  become 
known  may  turn  out  to  be  more  revolution- 
ary than  those  discoveries  that  have. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  potential  for 
harnessing  the  power  of  the  atom  Itself, 
which  leas  than  a  week  ago  opened  a  new 
era  for  Nebraska  In  the  plant  at  Hallam. 

In  the  field  of  medicine,  the  antibiotics 
and  myclns  have  vastly  affected  us.  Through 
chemistry  and  genetics  the  land  has  been 
made  to  bring  fortb  In  an  abundance  sur- 
passing the  Biblical  milk  and  honey. 

JUaJor  Cooper's  successful  flight  of  3  weeks 
ago  reduced  the  earth  In  size,  to  only  88 
minutes  around  now.  Television  is  Inter- 
continental today:  tomorrow  we  expect  to 
see  live  pictures  of  the  planets. 

With  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  of  the 
processes  of  life  and  the  nature  of  the  uni- 
verse continuously  receding,  is  It  so  rash  to 
say  that  we  can  do  whatever  we  decide  and 
are  willing  to  put  our  efforts  to? 

We  can  have  faith  that  such  discoveries 
will  bring  to  mankind  a  new  freedom.  Rid 
of  the  age-old  scourges  of  sickness  and 
scarcity,  unrestrained  by  the  physical  bar- 
riers of  ocean  and  air,  and  in  touch  with  one 
another  by  new  systems  of  sight  and  sound, 
we  are  at  the  threshold  of  achieving  even 
greater  human  freedom  and  dignity. 

Of  course  these  accomplishments  of  what 
once  were  the  wildest  of  dreams  will  not 
come  easy.  The  tasks  of  tapping  the  poten- 
tial defy  comprehension.  They  stagger  the 
Imagination. 

My  purpose,  however.  Is  not  to  remind  you 
of  the  hazards  Involved  or  even  to  advise 
you  as  to  how  to  avoid  them.  I  am  content 
that  with  the  keen  discipline  developed  In 
your  years  at  Doane  you  are  well  equipped 
to  think  and  act  for  yourselves.  My  purpose 
rather  is  to  emphasize  that,  whatever  field 
you  now  shall  enter,  the  future  beckons.  In 
responding,  it  is  Imperative  that  you  utilize 
the  creative  possibilities  which  He  within 
your  power 

Palth  in  the  individual  Is  no  panacea  It  Is. 
however,  the  primary  factor  If  the  potential 
and  promises  of  the  future  are  to  be  realized. 

II 
At  the  outset  I  suggested  that  there  were 
two  things  In  which  we  should  have  faith 
The  creative  possibilities  of  the  individual 
Is  the  first  of  these.  The  other  Is  a  faith  In 
the  instrimients  and  Institutions  of  self- 
government. 

As  you  leave  this  lovely  campus  to  become 
doctors,  lawyers,  clergymen,  teachers,  scien- 
tists, engineers,  businessmen,  farmers,  house- 
wives, or  whatever  It  may  be.  you  will  be 
equally  conscious  of  your  role  as  a  citizen. 
I  hope  that  your  sense  of  responsibilities  as  a 
citizen  will  neither  be  dulled  nor  subordi- 
nated by  the  preoccupations  of  your  chosen 
profession  or  calling 

There  Is  nothing  in  your  future  more  Im- 
portant than  active  participation  In  self- 
government  I  say  this  in  all  earnestness 
and  for  compelling  reasons. 

There  are  vast  and  vexatious  concerns  with 
which  this  Republic  Is  faced  and  which  re- 
quire your  most  urgent  attention. 

The  problem  of  peace  is  one.  The  annual 
expenditure  of  over  150  billion  for  military 
purposes  Is  In  Itself  burdensome  enough, 
precluding  as  It  does,  needed  constructive, 
nondefense  activities  But  the  fiscal  burden 
Is  not  all  As  a  nation,  we  are  torn  between 
hysterical  peace  demonstrations  and  slogans 
like  -Better  Red  Then  Dead"  on  the  one  hand 
and  those  who  would  plunge  us  Into  nuclear 
war  on  the  other 

The  threat  to  peace  Is  heightened  by  the 
Ill-considered  actions  of  those  who  profess 
to  see  a  mellowing  In  the  Kremlin.  No 
greater  mistake  could  be  made.     The  goal  of 
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International   communism   remains  what  It 
has  always  been:   world  domination. 

A  similarly  serious  mistake  is  being  made 
by  those  who  favor  a  change  in  our  policy 
toward  Hungary  because  there  have  been 
some  minor  relaxations  In  the  cruel  and 
harsh  oppressions  of  the  Kadar  regime.  We 
had  before  our  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee some  of  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters  who  survived  the  bloody  and  ruth- 
less suppression  of  the  1956  revolt.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  t'lose  who  now  esp>ouse  a 
softening  of  our  attitude  toward  Hungary 
did  not  hear  those  anguished,  desperate 
stories. 

Another  problem  concerns  the  new  and 
emerging  nations  which  compound  our  dif- 
ficulties In  foreign  relations.  Claiming  their 
Inalienable  right  to  self-government  while 
sometimes  exploiting  their  own  people,  these 
governments  can  raise  hard  questions  regard- 
ing their  acceptance  In  the  family  of  nations 
And  by  flirting  with  communism  a.s  they  look 
to  the  free  world  for  support  and  protection, 
these  same  nations  create  difficult  decisions 
as  to  the  proper  policy  to  follow. 

Another  problem  Is  that  of  human  rights 
Not  overseas,  but  right  at  home  The  knowl- 
edge that  the  color  of  a  mans  skin  may  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  he  can  exercise 
his  civil  rights  arouses  acute  pangs  of  con- 
science. Mammoth  protests,  mass  arrests, 
multiple  lawsuits,  and  the  movements  of 
troops  all  coalesce  Into  a  discouraging  picture 
which  distorts  and  minimizes  the  progress 
which  the  last  100  years  has  witnessed  In  the 
field  of  race  relations.  A  policy  of  too  much 
talk  and  not  enough  action  seems  to  have  led 
us  to  the  point  where  we  are  desperately  and 
awkwardly  searching  out  something — almost 
anything — to  throw  into  the  breached  wall  of 
our  national  dignity  and  effectiveness  with 
our  own  citizens 

A  fourth  area  of  trouble  Is  clearly  Indi- 
cated In  the  apparent  obsession  of  some  per- 
sons to  enhance  the  public  sector  of  the  na- 
tional scene  at  the  expense  of  the  private 
sector,  local  government,  the  Individual  and 
of  the  national  well-being  This  they  seek 
to  do  by  a  large  scale  Increase  In  the  size, 
scope,  and  cost  of  our  Federal  activities. 

With  a  new  annual  spending  base  of  some 
•  108  billion — 33<3  percent  Increase  over  2'-, 
years  ago — and  a  host  of  new  and  expensive 
social  programs,  the  course  is  being  mapped. 
not  only  for  a  serious  deterioration  of  our 
fiscal  position,  but  also  for  a  change  In  our 
methods  of  government. 

Fortunately,  awareness  of  these  dangers  Is 
on  the  Increase.  More  and  more,  earnest, 
concerned  citizens  are  applying  this  test  to 
public  ofllclals  and  their  proposals:  Do  they 
advocate  that  this  Federal  Republic  belongs 
to  the  Oovernmenf  Or  does  It  belong  to  the 
people'' 

We  know  the  right  answer  It  is  to  be 
found  In  our  Federal  Constitution  and  In  the 
thrilling  progress  made  by  the  United  States 
In  making  available  to  so  many  the  benefits 
of  democracy  It  Is  these  millions  to  whom 
this  country  belongs,  and  not  to  Its  Govern- 
ment, and  certainly  not  to  those  Indlvldvials 
temporarily  In  charge  of  Its  affairs. 

It  Is  in  these  areas  that  I  urge  your  con- 
cern- peace,  emerging  nations,  human  rights 
at  home,  fiscal  resF)onslblllty.  and  our  phi- 
losophy of  government 

In  the  wake  of  tensions  and  crises  thus 
generated,  far  too  many  people  lose  their 
nerve,  their  principles  and  convictions, 
their  power  to  act.  They  lose  their  faith. 
They  evidence  this  by  yielding  to  the  tempta- 
tions to  downgrade  our  Instruments  and  In- 
stitutions of  self-government  Regrettably 
many  go  so  far  as  to  write  them  off  as  In- 
adequate to  cope  with  "the  felt  necessities 
of  the  times  ■■ 

So  it  Is  that  we  witness  again — as  we  did 
In  the  thirties — vitriolic  attacks  on  the  Judi- 
cial system  Some  call  for  curbs  upon  Its 
powers  Others  would  Impose  upon  It  a 
super  supreme  court  of  one  kind  or  another. 


Today  we  observe  repeated  assaulu  on  the 
legislative  branch,  both  from  within  and 
without  the  Congress.  With  Increasln* 
frequency  we  hear  cries  to  abolish  or  pa^ 
certain  committees,  to  revise  procedures  or 
rules,  to  abandon  or  radically  change  well- 
tested,  long-accepted  practices. 

It  Is  popular  to  disparage  our  operations  of 
government.  It  Is  considered  fashionable  to 
refer  to  Congress  as  the  symbol  or  cause  for 
♦he  so-cnlled  deadlock  of  democracy 

Why  these  destructive  outbursts?  And 
wh  tf  deadlock'' 

Simply  this:  The  complainants  are  unable 
to  secure  acceptance  and  approval  of  their 
solution  of  the  Nation's  problems  Their  pet 
programs  are  rejected — or  what  Is  worse— 
totally  Ignored  after  being  subjected  to  such 
Inspection  and  analysis  long  considered  im- 
perative before  any  new  plan,  program  or 
law  Is  launched  to  apply  to  50  States  con- 
taining 185  millions  of  human  beings 
Hence  the  frustration,  bewilderment,  and 
disappointment  are  converted  Into  a  reckless 
condemnation  of  the  system  of  government 
and  Its  procedures  which  have  brought  so 
much  In  the  way  of  improvement  and  ad- 
vancement In  the  material  and  spiritual  lot 
of  Americans  as  well  as  In  the  freedom  and 
dignity  accorded  them.  And  with  a  potential 
and  goal  of  even  greater  progress  virtually 
assured  If  only  we  refuse  to  be  stampeded. 

At  the  rlfk  of  destroying  or  seriously  im- 
pairing a  well-principled,  delicately  balanced 
and  highly  beneficial  arrangement  of  self.^ 
government,  the  Impatience  and  ego  of 
self-adjudged  benefactors  leads  them  to  111- 
advised  excesses  to  gain  their  goals  of  salva- 
tion Thus  the  long-range  values  are  thrown 
Into  discard  for  Immediate  political  expedi- 
ency. 

m 

These  problem  areas  are  many  and  they 
are  serious. 

But  let  us  well  note  that  they  are  over- 
balanced many  times  by  entries  on  the  credit 
side  of  the  ledger 

Ours  Is  the  oldest  government  on  earth 
functioning  continuously  under  a  written 
Constitution.  We  are  approaching  the  con- 
clusion of  our  seco  d  century.  Under  that 
document  there  h.is  been  brought  more  lib- 
erty, dignity,  material  wealth,  and  spiritual 
freedom  and  richness  than  have  ever  been 
visited  upon  any  nation  before. 

Ours  Is  an  open  society  In  which  we  can 
engage  In  self-crltlclsm  without  fear.  A* 
long  as  we  do  It  respectfully  we  can  and 
often  do  differ  vigorously  with  our  public 
ofllclals — our  President,  our  Members  of 
Congress,  our  Oovernors,  and  State  legis- 
lators. 

All  of  this  U  healthy. 

Moreover.  It  is  to  be  expected  In  a  dynamic 
society  such  as  ours.  We  are  not  and  have 
not  been  static  We  have  grown,  developed, 
progressed:  Congress  has  been  reorganized  In 
recent  years,  procedures  have  undergone 
change;  old  customs  have  yielded  to  new  con- 
ditions 

This  process  Is  In  rapid  movement  right 
now  It  will  continue  For  some,  the  move- 
ment Is  too  slow.     For  others  It  Is  too  fast 

For  the  bulk  of  us.  It  Is  acceptable  In  rate 
and  understandable  In  quality 

We  are  still  the  best  In  the  world  as  a  na- 
tion— and  getting  better 

1  ask  that  you  maintain  and  strengthen 
your  faith  In  our  concept  of  government  and 
the  Institutions  which  It  has  established  for 
law.  order,  and  advancement. 

I  ask  that  you  reaffirm  In  your  thinking 
the  real  source  of  America's  greatness  and 
strength  It  Is  not  to  be  found  In  our 
Nation's  Capitol,  nor  In  the  halls  or  ofllclals 
of  formal  government  America's  greatness 
and  strength  are  to  be  found  In  Its  people, 
In  their  diligence,  productivity.  Imagination, 
creativity  In  their  vision  and  In  their 
faith — a  faith  attached  firmly  to  a  convic- 
tion to  act. 
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The  ofllclals  you  elect  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  Nation,  and  those  they  appoint  to  help 
them  in  that  task,  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
incur  the  obligation  to  support  and  defend 
the  Constitution. 

In  a  larger  sense,  the  obligation  to  support 
the  most  profound  system  of  self-government 
yet  devised  by  man  rests  squarely  on  each 
citizen's  shoulders — and  each  of  you  Is  such 
a  citizen. 

My  message  this  morning  Is  thus  for  a 
renewal  of  faith  In  the  Individual  based  on 
the  belief  that  man  was  meant  to  be  free. 

The  essence  of  my  appeal  Is  found  In  the 
words  of  Judge  Learned  Hand  written  19 
years  ago: 

"Liberty  lies  In  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women:  when  it  dies  there,  no  constitution, 
no  law,  no  court  can  save  it;  no  constitution, 
no  law,  no  court  can  even  do  much  to  help  It. 
vnille  it  lies  there  It  needs  no  constitution, 
no  law,  no  court  to  save  It.  •  •  •  (In)  that 
spirit  of  an  America  which  has  never  been, 
and  which  may  never  be;  nay,  which  never 
will  be  except  as  the  conscience  and  courage 
of  Americans  create  It;  yet  in  the  spirit  of 
that  America  which  lies  hidden  in  some  form 
In  the  aspirations  of  us  all  *  •  •  In  that 
spirit  of  liberty  and  of  America  I  ask  you 
to  •  •  •  pledge  our  faith  In  the  glorious 
destiny  of  our  beloved  country." 

In  the  spirit  Invoked  by  Judge  Hand,  I  ex- 
press congratulations  and  gratitude  to  the 
faculty,  administration,  staff,  and  board  of 
this  college — and  to  you.  Dr.  Typer.  as  Its 
distinguished  president — for  your  1963  con- 
tribution to  a  better  Republic.  It  Is  another 
year  of  work  well  done. 

To  the  graduates  and  their  Justifiably 
proud  families,  I  extend  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  as  you  conclude  another  and 
very  meaningful  step  toward  a  full  and  vital 
citizenship. 


DENVER.  IND..  IS  LINKED  TO  FAR- 
AWAY  COMMUNITY    IN    KOREA 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  an  age 
when  international  cooperation  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  survival  of  all  nations  in 
the  free  world,  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to 
see  the  growth  in  friendship  between  the 
peoples  of  Denver,  Ind.,  and  Sonyu-ri, 
Korea.  These  people  have  found  in 
their  relationship  the  time-honored 
principles  which  underlie  successful 
friendships  throughout  the  world — that 
is,  a  sincere  desire  to  learn  about  the 
cultures  of  other  nationalities  and  the 
ability  to  mutually  respect  each  other's 
way  of  life. 

I,  along  with  the  people  of  E>enver  and 
Sonyu-ri,  hope  that  more  opportunities 
will  arise  for  other  experiments  of  this 
nature  to  take  place.  It  has  not  only 
been  a  fulfilling  experience  for  the  peo- 
ple involved,  but  a  step  toward  peace  and 
International  understanding.  At  this 
time.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  which  appeared 
In  the  Peru.  Ind..  Tribune  of  June  6,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Denvek,  Ind  ,  Is  Linked  to  Fakawat 

COMMUNITT  IM  KOKXA 

(Enrrot's  Note.— There  la  an  Intcrestlnc 
sidelight  that  has  developed  since  Mrs  Lewis 
Dice.  Tribune  correspondent  In  Danvw, 
wrote  this  story.  The  Korean  girl  who  U 
mentioned  In  the  story  by  Lt  Col  .  John 
Golden  completed  the  scroll  and  planned  to 
send  It  to  Mrs  Bdgar  Lewis,  project  chair- 
man of  the  Denver  Woman's  Study  Club. 
When    the    mayor    and    other    towns-people 


heard  that  the  girl  was  going  to  mall  It  and 
pay  for  the  cost  of  mailing  herself,  they  per- 
suaded her  to  let  them  pay  for  the  cost  of 
sending  the  scroll  airmail  to  Mrs.  Lewis.) 
(ByMrs.  LewUDlce) 

The  sign  post  reads:  Denver.  Ind..  7.439.9 
miles."  It  stands  at  the  gates  of  Camp  Pel- 
ham  In  the  Republic  of  Korea  erected  by 
the  men  In  the  outfit  of  Lt.  Col.  A.  John 
Golden,  commanding  ofllcer  of  the  camp 
after  they  found  that  Denver  Is  his  home- 
town. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Golden  sent  a  plea 
across  those  miles.  It  came  In  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Edgar  Lewis  whose  Interest  In  missions 
and  work  In  church  and  civic  affairs  he  had 
known  from  his  youth  here  as  the  son  of 
Rev.  and  Mrs  C.  F.  Golden  Since  going  to 
Korea  in  November  he  has  become  concerned 
about  the  people  of  Sonyu-ri,  a  village  of 
some  3,000  persons  crowded  onto  about  10 
acres  adjoining  the  camp. 

In  the  first  letter  he  wrote:  "Sonyu-rl  Is 
extremely  poor  but  there  are  a  lot  of  fine 
people  who  are  struggling  to  rid  the  town  of 
its  corruption.  This  In  turn  helps  me.  They 
have  established  a  police  force  and  help  pa- 
trol the  post  to  prevent  thievery  which  was 
so  rampant." 

He  was  trying  to  help  them  start  some 
small  Industries  so  that  they  may  become 
self-supporting,  something  of  their  own 
which  will  continue  after  the  military  has 
left.    He  wrote: 

WANT  TO  TRUST  US 

"I  find  the  local  people  desperately  want 
to  trust  us  and  to  believe  that  we  really  are 
Interested  In  them.  They  have  a  high  regard 
for  family  life.  If  some  way  I  can  tie  In  my 
own  community  back  home  I  feel  It  will 
accomplish  something  of  mutual  benefit." 
He  stressed  that  while  much  was  needed, 
most  of  all  he  wished  that  the  people  of  Den- 
ver and  vicinity  might  In  some  way  show 
their  friendship  for  the  pyeople  of  the  village. 

Mrs  Lewis  presented  the  letter  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Woman's  Study  Club  of  Denver 
and  the  club  voted  to  sponsor  aid  to  him  in 
his  efforts,  and  Mrs.  Lewis  was  named  chair- 
man. Since  then  there  has  been  an  exten- 
sive exchange  of  correspondence  between  the 
two,  including  taped  messages  to  Mrs.  Lewis 
and  to  the  club. 

To  start  the  ball  rolling,  Mrs.  Lewis  sent 
Golden  a  check  for  tlO.  Writing  to  tell  her 
what  a  morale  builder  It  was.  he  said:  "The 
people  got  so  excited  when  I  told  them  my 
hometown  wanted  to  exchange  Ideas,  cul- 
ture and  friendship.  You  have  no  Idea  what 
that  check  will  do.  First  I  will  show  It  to 
them.  It  means  5  meals  of  rice  (a  meal  la 
about  a  peck)  and  about  IV,  weeks'  work. 
Ten  dollars  will  pay  a  man  for  9  days  or  9 
men  for  a  day.  Seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
will  buy  food  for  a  man  for  a  month." 

PLANTING    TREKS 

"Right  now."  he  wrote  In  one  of  his  letters, 
"the  town  people  are  helping  us  plant  trees, 
grass,  gardens  and  flowers.  In  turn  we  have 
helped  build  a  levee  and  provided  machinery 
and  other  help  for  their  roads  and  streets 
and  drainage. 

"Tree  planting  Is  a  national  project  for 
Koreans  and  they  take  great  pride  In  It. 
(The  Republic  of  Korea  Government  gives 
the  people  pine  and  locust  trees  but  fruit 
trees  must  be  purchased  and  are  expensive.) 
I  have  received  600  trees  to  plant  on  the  poet 
and  the  town  Is  planting  them  for  us.  I  am 
buying  a  peach  tree  and  presenting  It  to  the 
town  with  a  plaque  Indicating  It  is  from 
the  officers  and  men  of  Camp  Pelham  to  the 
town  In  honor  of  their  arbor  day.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  trees  know  no  country  nor 
hatred  of  men  but  somehow  provide  a  faith 
that  there  Is  a  God  who  created  all  things 
and  that  man  must  strive  to  help  his  fellow 
man  regardless  of  nationality. 

"I  am  astounded  at  the  response  these 
people  have  given  me  to  make  this  a  better 


plEice  for  my  men  to  perform  duty  and  a 
better  country  for  them  as  a  result  of  our 
being  here.  I  am  convinced  that  some 
worthwhile  evidence  that  my  community 
back  home  Is  Interested  In  their  welfare 
will  be  all  the  more  beneficial  to  the  soldiers 
who  perform  duty  here." 

CLUB    SENDS     $S0 

Inspired  by  the  letters  and  pictures  he 
sent,  the  Study  Club  members  have  contrib- 
uted about  $80  which  has  been  forwarded  to 
Golden.  A  Korean  food  package  and  five 
school  kits  have  been  sent  through  CARE, 
to  explore  pxosslblllties  of  aid. 

Colonel  Golden  and  men  In  the  camp  are 
promoting  four  self-help  projects  with  citi- 
zens of  the  village:  A  school  and  playground, 
a  town  hall,  self-sustaining  projects  for  em- 
ployment and  the  planting  of  trees. 

Plans  for  the  school  have  been  submitted 
to  authorities  and  it  Is  believed  this  will  be 
accomplished  through  Joint  United  States 
and  Korean  Government  effort.  Some  swings 
and  teeter-totters  have  been  built  for  the 
playground  and  Golden  writes  it  Is  a  sight 
to  see  some  500  children  standing  in  line 
to  take  turns  playing  on  them. 

The  men  of  Camp  Pelham  are  cooperat- 
ing to  raise  a  fund  to  start  the  town  hall 
which  Is  calculated  to  cost  about  $300.  The 
village  has  no  public  meeting  place  except 
as  the  town  council  rents  a  tavern.  When 
the  town  hall  Is  started  the  playground  will 
be  set  up  on  a  plot  of  ground  adjoining  it  so 
that  the  equipment  can  be  protected  from 
thieve.";.  Mothers  will  supervise  the  play- 
ground. 

Golden  says:  "The  money  you  have  sent 
will  go  to  support  the  No.  3  project  (em- 
ployment) right  now.  but  In  the  minds  of 
the  people  you  are  supporting  all  four.  We 
must  make  every  dollar  count  In  a  way  to 
help  good  people  stand  up  tall  and  the 
thieves,  beggars,  loafers,  prostitutes,  etc., 
unpopular." 

REPAIR  ARTIST  SHOP 

He  sent  a  clipping  from  "Stars  and  Stripes  " 
showing  a  picture  of  a  Korean  girl  who  has 
a  little  art  shop  In  Sonyu-rl  where  she  makes 
color  portraits  from  black  and  white  snap- 
shots. She  also  does  charcoal  sketches  from 
live  models  at  two  service  clubs  each  week. 
He  wrote : 

"She  has  a  tiny  shop  with  broken  windows 
and  the  most  beautiful  smile  you  ever  saw. 
Just  like  you  read  in  missionary  articles  of 
people  with  extreme  faith  to  do  something 
constructive."  He  gave  her  funds  to  repair 
her  shop  and  buy  paints  and  brushes.  In 
appreciation  she  Is  making  a  scroll  to  be  sent 
to  the  Denver  club. 

"One  reason  that  I  do  not  want  to  spend 
any  more  dollars  than  necessary."  he  writes, 
"Is  that  the  national  policy  Is  to  conserve 
dollars  spent  overseas  and  second  we  don't 
have  It  to  spend.  Also  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment has  a  respKjnsiblllty  to  help  their  own 
people.  By  encouraging  to  spend  money  for 
them.  I.e.,  the  school.  Also  the  people  sup- 
port their  own  community  organization  when 
they  know  It  Is  helping  them." 

"The  mayor  brought  over  50  people  to  help 
us  put  In  a  6-lnch  sewer  line.  There  were 
several  women  with  babies  strapped  on  their 
backs.  We  fed  them  dinner  and  supper.  The 
men  gave  them  different  times  also.  One 
day  people  came  from  a  town  10  miles  away 
to  help  dig  ditches  and  do  other  work  that 
had  us  whlpp>ed  for  a  while.  No  one  talks 
much  at>out  It  but  there  Is  a  real  bond  be- 
tween these  people  and  the  men  now." 

MAKE  STRAW  ROPES 

In  one  of  the  latest  letters  he  reix)rts  that 
several  Koreans  had  been  employed  by  the 
camp  to  make  straw  ropes  for  camouflage  for 
maneuvers.  Then  the  children  were  treated 
with  candy,  soft  drinks,  and  milk  by  the  men 
of  Camp  Pelham.  He  stated  that  material 
for  the  ropes  and  treats  for  the  children 
had  cost  about  $28. 
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Quoting  from  other  letters; 

•The  more  I  learn  about  iheae  people  th« 
more  ashamed  I  am.  They  are  really  hun- 
gry but  they  never  complain.  In  faiet,  th« 
mayor  said  they  hare  been  liTlng  like  thla 
for  1.000  years  and  they  feel  lorry  that  we 
make  life  so  compUcated.  Quite  frankly.  I 
often  envy  them.  They  love  their  little  farm* 
and  are  meticulous  In  their  work.  Every- 
thing Is  so  precise  and  exact  In  their  fields. 
The  troublemakers  are  the  same  as  at 
home — the  people  who  make  a  living  off  peo- 
ple rather  than  work. 

■The  mayor  of  the  town  reminds  me  of 
my  Grandfather  Cunningham.  He  works 
hard  day  after  day.  He  tries  to  help  people 
get  on  their  feet.  He  hates  drifters  and  lazy 
ones,  with  a  passion.  Everyone  who  has 
trouble  blames  it  on  hlxn.  They  have  backed 
him  pretty  well  since  we  got  the  meal  for 
them.  (ISO  hundred-pound  bags  of  flour 
procured  through  the  aid  of  the  Catholic 
chaplain.) 

He  goes  around  collecting  from  the  ones 
who  have  steady  jobs  and  buys  rice  and  Sour 
for  the  really  destitute.  He  makes  the  lazy 
ones  work  or  they  can't  eat.  At  one  time 
they  brought  pressure  on  him  to  get  gasoline 
and  material  from  the  army  but  he  has  con- 
vinced them  that  those  cfays  are  over  and 
everything  must  be  accounted  for.  The 
amazing  thing  Is  he  gets  no  pay  at  all.  He  Is 
selected  by  13  councUmen  and  Is  actually 
the  16th.  If  they  don't  Uke  him  he  gets 
fired  by  the  simple  fact  that  they  take  a  vote 
and  elect  another  one.  He  has  an  amazing 
desire  to  help  his  people  but  It  Is  the  same 
the  world  over,  they  Jump  all  over  him. 

"The  Little  town  is  In  a  battle  for  Its  life 
against  the  syndicate.  Communist  sym- 
pathizers, criminals  and  petty  thieves.  I  had 
to  have  something  to  give  them  the  courage 
to  stay  with  It.  That  something  Is  faith  In 
America.  When  I  prove  to  them  that  the 
civilian  community  that  raised  me  Is  con- 
cerned with  their  problems — that's  the 
missing  element  here.  They  don't  under- 
stand the  cars  and  machinery,  nor  do  they 
need  to.  They  understand  life  and  the  ter- 
rible problem  It  Is  to  sustain  it.  Regardless 
of  race  and  creed  It  is  the  same.  The  well 
person  must  always  help  the  sick  and  help- 
less. The  community  back  home  is  not 
wealthy  nor  perhaps  even  well-to-do  by  some 
American  standards  but  It  Is  strong  and 
healthy.  It's  not  enough  for  these  people 
Just  to  survive.  Over  here  we  must  first  earn 
their  respect  and  then  give  them  a  helping 
hand  until  they  get  on  their  feet." 

This  his  friends  hope  to  help  him  do 
to  whatever  extent  they  are  able.  Pupils  In 
the  vacation  Bible  school  at  Chill  where  Col- 
den's  wife,  Helen,  and  daughter.  Janelle. 
reside  are  collecting  used  clothing  to  send 
to  the  Korean  children.  Although  the  club 
season  is  closed  members  will  be  on  the 
Job  all  siunmer  to  receive  gifts  for  the  Ko- 
rean project  and  channel  them  through  Oolo- 
nsl  Golden  to  the  village  of  Sonyu-rl  7.439  9 
miles  awav. 


POVERTY  AND  THE  LAW 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  memorandum 
entitled  Poverty  and  the  Law — The 
Constitutional  Rights  of  Assistance 
Recipients."  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  This  memorandum, 
which  was  prepared  by  Elizabeth  Wlck- 
cnden,  technical  consultant  on  public 
social  policy  of  the  National  Social  Wel- 
fare Assemibly,  has  stirred  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  this  matter  and  I  know 
Members  of  Congress  will  find  it  of  value. 

The  memorandum  was  prepared  in 
order  to  further  discussion,  research,  and 


possible  legal  action  on  a  problem  which 
seems  to  be  increasingly  evident  in  many 
parts  of  the  coimtry,  luanely.  actions 
which  have  the  effect  of  depriving  re- 
cipients of  public  assistance  of  their 
basic  rights. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

POVfntTT    AMD  THX    LaW THE    CONSTrTTJTlON  AL 

Rights  or  Assistance  Recipients 

Many  critics  of  the  contemporary  social 
scene.  Including  lawyers  and  others  dedicated 
to  the  role  of  law  In  the  democratic  process, 
have  recently  expressed  their  concern  over 
the  mounting  evidence  that  poverty  Itself 
constitutes  a  barrier  to  equal  treatment  un- 
der law.  For  example.  In  a  recent  Interview 
on  The  Law"  published  by  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Bennett  Williams  In  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion. "What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  most 
urgent  problem  In  the  administration  of  the 
law?"  answered:  "The  most  urgent  one  cen- 
ters around  the  defense  of  the  Indigent."  In 
a  brief  before  the  Supreme  Court  challeng- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  the  situation  cre- 
ated for  Indigent  defendants  In  States  which 
do  not  provide  defense  counsel  In  such  cases,' 
Mr  Abe  Fortas  argues:  ""To  convict  the  poor 
without  counsel  while  we  guarantee  a  right 
to  counsel  to  those  who  can  afford  It  Is  also 
a  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws."' 
There  are  many  other  areas  where  lack  of 
resources  precludes  an  adequate  defense, 
freedom  from  Incarceration  under  ball,  the 
ability  to  appeal  an  adverse  decision,  or  ac- 
cess to  the  facilities  of  the  law  as  In  civil 
proceedings. 

Recently,  however,  a  new  concern  has  arisen 
among  lawyers,  social  workers,  and  others 
Interested  in  protecting  the  constitutional 
rights  of  ail  Americans  regardless  of  their 
economic  or  social  status  This  Is  the  grow- 
ing disposition  In  some  States  and  localities 
to  apply  a  different  standard  of  law  enforce- 
ment to  persons  because  of  their  poverty,  es- 
pecially if  that  poverty  Is  reflected  In  de- 
pendence upon  tax-supported  benefits  such 
as  public  assistance.  Examples  of  this  trend 
may  be  leen  In  the  following  kinds  of  sp>e- 
clflc  cases: 

In  three  New  Jersey  counties  mothers  of 
Illegitimate  children  have  been  subject  to 
prosecution  under  otherwise  rarely  enforced 
adultery  and  fornication  laws  upon  applying 
for  public  assistance.  Newspaper  articles 
have  made  It  clear  that  this  type  of  action 
Is  restricted  to  applicants  for.  or  recipients 
of.  welfare  aid 

In  Connecticut  a  mother  of  an  Illegitimate 
child  receiving  public  assistance,  who  had 
recently  come  to  Connecticut  from  a  South- 
ern State,  was  subject  to  deportation  action 
by  the  State.  Court  action  brought  by  the 
Legal  Aid  Society  on  a  question  of  consti- 
tutionality (under  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  the  Edicards  case)  resulted  in  a 
withdrawal  of  this  particular  action  but  the 
policy  Is  said  to  persist. 

In  many  Jurisdictions  night  raids  upon  as- 
sistance recipients  to  determine  the  presence 
of  a  man  In  the  house  are  common  practice. 
(This  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  such 
a  man  Is  either  the  father  of  the  children, 
who  should  therefore  be  legally  responsible 
for  their  support,  or  his  very  presence  pre- 
sumes a  moral  responsibility  to  support  the 
mother's  children.)  Recently  In  Alameda 
County,  Calif  .  for  example,  a  widely  publi- 
cized night  raid  was  conducted  in  a  single 
night  on  500  mothers  receiving  assistance  for 


the  iuppKirt  of  their  needy  children.'  |t  u 
maintained  that  no  search  warrant  U  re- 
quired  In  these  cases  on  the  ground  that 
these  investigations  arc  solely  concerned 
with  eligibility  for  a  benefit  conditloaed  by 
specified  eligibility  criteria,  some  of  vhic^ 
can  only  be  checked  in  this  manner.  Failure 
to  cooperate  by  admitting  such  night  raid 
Investigators  typically  results  In  the  discon- 
tinuance of  public  assistance  The  con- 
stitutional limits  upon  the  Investigative 
process  Involved  In  determining  eligibility  lor 
as.Hlstance  has  never  been  clearly  established 

In  each  of  these  situations  a  constltuUonal 
guarantee  (equal  treatment  under  the  ia« 
freedom  of  movement  among  the  States,  and 
rights  to  privacy)  would  seem  to  have  been 
denied  to  persons  prlmarUy  distinguished  by 
their  poverty. 

Dependency  on  public  aid  may  also  Invite 
two  other  types  of  penalty  deriving  from  an 
Ineqviltable  application  of  the  concept  of 
child  neglect.  Since  the  protection  of  chll- 
dren  (together  with  their  responsible  p%i. 
ents)  from  destitution  and  their  protection 
from  neglect  on  the  part  of  those  same 
parents  are  both  typically  public  welfare 
functions,  the  relationship  between  the  two 
presents  more  complex  problems  which  are 
discussed  separately  below.  However,  for 
purposes  of  Identification,  these  two  typea 
of  penalizing  actions  which  might  raise  con- 
stitutional l.ssues  of  Inequitable  treatment 
are — 

Referral  or  threatened  referral  of  mother* 
of  children  In  receipt  of  public  assistance 
(most  conuncjiily  Illegitimate  children)  to 
courts  on  neglect  charges  on  a  different  basu 
from  that  applied  to  children  In  similar  cir- 
cumstances who  are  not  receiving  public 
assistance. 

Application  of  criminal  or  civil  penalties  to 
mothers  In  receipt  of  assistance  for  alleged 
mismanagement  of  their  assistance  grant*  in 
the  absence  of  alleged  fraud  or  child  neglect 
(with  Its  concomitant  obligation  of  protec- 
tive action  toward  the  child ) . 

THE    LEGAL    BASIS    OF    ELIGlBlLrrV    TOR 
ASSISTANCE 

Public  welfare  agencies  of  the  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  are  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  State  laws  which 
establish  eligibility  for  welfare  benefits  and 
hence  determine  the  limits  of  possible  fraud 
or  misrepresentation  In  seeking  or  accept- 
ing such  benefits.  Under  these  State  laws 
fraud  actions  are  brought  In  State  court*, 
typically  on  the  basis  of  an  initial  referral 
from  the  public  welfare  agency  with  a  sub- 
seqxient  development  of  evidence  by  tbe 
prosecutor's  office. 

However.  In  order  to  qualify  for  Federal 
financial  participation  In  a  State  public 
assistance  program  (and  the  Federal  share 
may  exceed  80  percent  In  some  cases)  StaU 
law  and  practice  must  comply  with  a  number 
of  requirements  of  the  Federal  Social  Seen- 
rlty  Act  which  affect  Individual  ellglbllltT 
and  entitlements.     The  Federal  law  requlrei 


« Declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  a  9  to  0  decision  on  March  18. 
1963. 


'Subsequently  the  constitutionality  of 
this  action  has  been  challenged  In  two  dif- 
ferent proceedings.  At  a  hearing  called  by 
the  California  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare 
the  u.se  of  mass  night  raids  was  questioned 
as  contravening  both  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion and  existing  State  regulations.  A  social 
worker.  Benny  Parrlsh.  who  was  discharged 
by  the  Ahuneda  County  Welfare  Department 
for  Insubordination  because  of  his  refusal 
to  participate  in  the  night  raid  initiated  re- 
instatement action  on  the  grounds  tlxat  the 
raid  was  Itself  unconstitutional  and  other 
wise  Illegal  and  therefore  his  refusal  could 
not  be  considered  insubordination.  If  In  thii 
administrative  proceeding  his  reinstatement 
Is  denied,  this  case  may  be  reviewed  In  the 
courts. 


1963 
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that  eligibility  for  assistance  be  based  on  an 
Indlvldvial  determination  of  needs  and  re- 
sources In  each  caae  but  that  the  ■tandards 
governing  such  ellglbUlty  determinations  be 
equally  applicable  to  all  persons  In  similar 
circumstanoea  In  all  parts  of  the  State. 
Similar  requirements  govern  the  level  of 
aaaUtance  given  to  persons  in  similar  circum- 
stances in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  Federal 
law  also  requires  that  the  administering 
public  welfare  agency  receive  and  act 
promptly  upon  all  applications  and  that  the 
applicant  or  recipient  be  given  the  right  to 
appeal  any  decision. 

Ail  of  these  Federal  requirements  have  the 
effect  of  circumscribing  the  llmltaUons 
sutes  are  able  to  Impose  on  eligibility  for 
federally  aided  as-sistance,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  particular  groups.  This  has  proved 
especially  significant  with  respect  to  needy 
persons  whose  behavior  patterns,  race,  or 
newcomer  status  make  them  subject  to  com- 
munity attitudes  which  might  otherwise  re- 
strict their  access  to  assistance. 

SPXCUL     PROBLEMS      IN      AID     TO      rAKILIXS 
WITH   DEPENDENT   CHILDSEN 

Nowhere  is  the  role  of  the  Federal  law  in 
assuring  equal  access  to  federally  aided  ben- 
efits In  accordance  with  established  princi- 
ples under  the   equal    protection    and   due 
process  clauses  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
more   Important    than    In    the    category    of 
"Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children" 
(AFDC)  authorized  by  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.     This  has  become  increasingly 
evident  In  recent  years  when  the  availability 
of  social  Insurance  benefits  both  for  surviv- 
ing  widows   and    orphans   and    for    insured 
workers  suffering  permanent  disability,  has 
served  to  accentuate  the  social  problem  chur- 
acter  of  welfare  dependency.     The   growing 
proportion  of  children  In  need  of  assistance 
because   of   desertion,    illegitimacy    and    di- 
vorce (Without  adequate  provision  for  their 
support)  has  been  further  aggravated  by  the 
fact    that    until    1961    this    federally    aided 
aaslsUnce  could  be   given   only   to  children 
deprived  of  parental  support  by  reasons  of 
death,  disability,  or  absence  from  the  home. 
Thus  children    In    a    two-parent    family   in 
need    because    of    unemployment    were    less 
privileged  than  those  In  need  becatise  of  il- 
legitimacy  or    desertion.     While   SUtes   are 
gradually  moving  to  take  advantage  of  the 
new  authority  to  extend  federally  aided  as- 
sUtonce  to  famlUes  in  need  because  of  un- 
employment, community  resentment  toward 
families  In  need  because  of  socially  disap- 
proved behavior  persists.    This  resentment  U 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  this  group  typi- 
cally includes  a  disproportionate  nimiber  of 
persons  of  minority  status.    Poverty,  discrim- 
inatory   employment    practices,    inadequate 
education,  traditional  cultural  patterns,  so- 
cial Isolation,   and    lack   of   access  to   such 
legal  processes   as   divorce   make  dispropor- 
tionate  numbers    of   Negroes   on    assistance 
rolls  an  inevitable  consequence  of  dlscrlm- 
InaUon  as  "An  American  Dilemma"  predict- 
ed In  1944. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  by  State  leg- 
islatures to  circumvent  Federal  requirements 
for  equal  access  to  these  benefits.  Federal 
interpretations  have  developed  somewhat 
greater  precision  as  a  consequence.  The  fol- 
lowing situations  Ulustrate  this  develon- 
ment:  *^ 

Georgia  and  Louisiana  laws:  A  law  passed 
by  the  Georgia  legislature  In  1951  provided 
for  the  denial  of  assistance  to  more  than  one 
Illegitimate  child  of  a  mother.  The  Social 
Security  Administration  advised  that  a  for- 
'"^l  b«»rln8  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
with  respect  to  the  legal  and  constitutional 
iMues  Involved  would  be  required  If  this  law 
^implemented.  No  such  hearing  occurred 
oecaiwe  the  law  was  subsequently  repealed. 
ihe  Social  Security  Administration  subse- 
quently Issued  similar  advice  with  respect  to 
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a  Tirtti&lly  Identical  law  enacted  by  the 
Louisiana  legUlature.  These  determinations 
by  the  Social  Sectirlty  Administration  were 
based  on  the  propoeltlon  that  denial  of  as- 
sistance to  a  child  who  met  all  of  the  State's 
other  eligibility  requirements,  solely  because 
of  the  legal  circumstances  surrounding  his 
birth,  was  discriminatory  and  constituted  an 
unreasonable  classification  In  the  light  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Federal  program. 

Substitute  approaches:  Subsequent  to  the 
above  Federal  Interpretations  with  respect  to 
the  Georgia  and  Louisiana  laws,  a  number 
of  devices  have  since  been  used  or  proposed 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  Ulegltlmate 
children  or  others  In  families  with  unac- 
ceptable behavior  patterns.  These  devices 
are  equally  arbitrary  but  less  direct.  Many 
of  these  are  clearly  discriminatory  In  their 
effect  and,  therefore,  may  well  raise  the  same 
questions  of  equitable  treatment  under  both 
Federal  and  State  law  and  administrative 
pracUce.  Under  Its  authority  to  determine 
whether  States  receiving  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  under  the  Social  Security  Act  are  con- 
forming with  the  plan  requirements  condi- 
tioning such  aid  (and  th"  principles  inherent 
In  our  Federal  constitutional  guarantees)  the 
Social  Secvu-lty  Administration  has  moved 
gradually  to  clarify  lU  own  jxjsltlon  on  some 
but  not  all  of  these  indirect  approaches. 

Louisiana  "suitable  home"  controversy: 
One  of  these  precipitated  the  regulation  re- 
sulting from  the  so-caUed  Flemmlng  ruling 
of  1961,  subsequently  Incorporated  In  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  in  a  somewhat  modified 
form.  The  Flenunlng  ruling  resulted  from 
the  passage  of  a  second  Louisiana  law  which 
provided  that  assistance  could  be  given  only 
to  a  child  living  In  a  "suitable  home." »  Thla 
law  provides  that  any  home  must  be  deemed 
"unsiUtable"  If  an  Illegitimate  child  was 
born  to  the  mother  subsequent  to  her  re- 
ceipt of  assistance.  As  a  result  of  the  ret- 
roactive application  of  this  law.  26.000  needy 
children  were  dropped  from  the  public  as- 
sistance rolls  in  Louisiana. 

At  the  hearing  called  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Commissioner  to  determine  whether  this 
action  was  in  conformity  with  Federal  law 
and    protections    of    the    Constitution,    two 
questions  of  law  were  argued  by  counsel  for 
the  Federal  and  State  governments  and  by 
five  lawyers  presenting  amicus  curiae  briefs 
on  behalf  of  interested  voluntary  agencies: 
(1)    Did  the  action  of  Louisiana  contravene 
Federal  law  as  currently  Interpreted  by  the 
Social  Security  AdminUtratlon  and   (2)   did 
the  Social  Security  Commissioner  under  the 
Social    Security   Act   have   the   authority  to 
rule  such  State   policy  and  action  "out  of 
conformity"  with  Federal  requirements.    The 
ruling  of  HEW  Secretary  Arthur  Flemmlng 
held  that,  while  the  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion was  negative,  the  answer  to  the  second 
was  affirmative  and  the  Social  Security  Act 
did   contain  such  authority.     The  ensuing 
ruling  required  that  as  of  a  future  effective 
date  federally  aided  assistance  could  not  be 
denied  to  an  otherwise  eligible  child  on  the 
grounds  that  his  home  was  "unsuitable"  so 
long  as  the  chUd  remained  In  the  home    This 
was  subsquently  modified  In  the  1962  Public 
Welfare  Amendments  to  provide  that  a  child 
who    was    otherwise    eligible    could    not    be 
denied  federally  aided  assistance  because  of 
an  unsuitable  home  unless  other  provisions 
were   made   for  his  care.      Such   provisions 
might    Include    voluntary    placement    with 
other  relaUves  eligible  to  receive  public  as- 
sistance payments  In  his  behalf,  removal  of 
the  child  from  the  home  on  neglect  charge* 


•For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the 
suitable  home  concept  in  relationship  to 
public  assistance,  see  a  forthcoming  report 
by  Winifred  Bell  entitled  "Rejected  Fami- 
lies: A  Study  of  the  'Suitable  Home'  Con- 
cept In  Aid  to  Dependent  Children." 


by  court  order,  or  transfer  to  nonfederally 
aided  general  assistance.  These  decisions 
reflect  the  interaction  of  State  responsibility 
to  protect  children  against  neglect  and  to  ex- 
tend assistance  In  time  of  need. 

Richmond.  "Va,:  The  emphasis  on  this  re- 
lationship has  encouraged  States  to  explore. 
and  In  some  cases,  to  use  the  threat  of  actual 
institution  of  neglect  proceedings  as  a  means 
of  eliminating  certain  kinds  of  cases  from 
the  assistance  rolls.  For  example,  the  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Times  Dispatch  of  January  30. 
1963.  carries  a  story  under  the  caption  "City 
Welfare  Office  Acts  Against  Unwed  Mothers  ' 
which  begins  as  follows: 

"Twenty-three  women  on  city  relief  have 
given  Dirth  to  second  or  subsequent  illegiti- 
mate children  since  July  1,  Welfare  Director 
Raleigh  C.  Hobson  said  yesterday. 

"And,  under  a  new  welfare  department 
policy,  cotu-t  action  has  been  taken  or  begun 
against  all  23,  be  told  members  of  district 
V.  'Virginia  Council  on  Social  Welfare. 

"The  women  are  taken  to  Juvenile  and 
domestic  relations  court  on  warrants  for  a 
court  decision  on  whether  they  are  sulUble 
mothers." 

The  story  Indicates  that  In  no  case  did 
the  Judge  actually  remove  the  children  in 
question  from  their  mothers'  custody.  (Such 
action  wotild  be  extremely  unlikely  in  most 
Jurisdictions  because  of  the  almost  total  ab- 
sence of  substitute  care  arrangements  for 
Negro  children).  Thla,  however,  in  no  way 
changes  the  basic  fact  that  these  women 
were  subject  to  legal  action  solely  because 
of  their  receipt  of  public  assistance.  It  is 
reasonably  safe  to  assiune  that  family  situa- 
tions Involving  the  same  facts  but  no  ap- 
plications for  or  receipt  of  assistance  were 
not  so  referred. 

Intimidating  effect:  The  basically  signifi- 
cant effect  of  such  policies  is,  however,  one 
of  Intimidation.  For  many  women  In  this 
situation,  especially  among  Negroes,  Puerto 
Rlcans,  and  Mexican-Americans,  the  unfor- 
givable sin  Is  to  give  up  their  chUdren  to 
public  authorities.  If  this  becomes  the  ac- 
tual or  threatened  price  of  public  assistance, 
they  will  withdraw  from  or  fall  to  apply  for 
assistance  no  matter  what  their  need  or 
what  the  ultimate  deprivation  to  their  chil- 
dren. This  is  most  clearly  evidenced  In  the 
experience  under  a  plan  used  in  Florida  and 
recently  adopted  by  Louisiana  to  replace  its 
outlawed  suitable  home  policy. 

Florida  plan:  In  Florida,  a  mother  of  Ule- 
gltlmate ChUdren  applying  for  assistance  Is 
granted  aid  If  otherwise  eUglble  but  told 
that  her  situation  must  be  studied  by  a 
special  review  team  In  order  to  determine 
whether  court  referral  on  neglect  charges  is 
not  necessary.  WhUe  relatively  few  referrals 
are  actuaUy  made  and  virtually  no  chUdren 
have  been  removed  by  court  order,  the  effect 
on  a  group  of  mothers  whose  loyalty  to  their 
children  is  a  dominant  characteristic  has 
been  dramatic:  that  Is,  45  percent  voluntarily 
withdrew  from  the  asslstence  rolls. 

Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  proposals-  In 
a  pair  of  bUls  currently  pending  before  the 
Maryland  Legislature  the  Inequitable  use  of 
the  neglect  concept  Is  even  more  pointed :  (1 ) 
"Neglect"  U  redefined  to  Include  the  occur- 
rence of  an  Ulegltlmate  pregnancy  In  any 
family  with  one  or  more  chUdren  and  (2) 
the  welfare  agency  U  required  to  refer  all 
such  cases  appearing  among  famUles  In  re- 
ceipt of  assistance  to  the  courts  after  a  1- 
month  grace  period.  A  similar  bUl  pending 
In  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  provides 
comparable  mandatory  court  referral  of 
AFDC  families  under  slmUar  circumstances 
such  as  iUegltimate  pregnancy.  The  Florida 
experience  Indicates  that  such  laws  wiU  pro- 
duce a  wholesale  voluntary  withdrawal  from 
the  exposure  ot  public  assistance  to  the 
relative  safety  at  anonymous,  if  unaided 
destitution.  "  ' 
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•nieae  proposals  not  only  raise  questions 
regarding  Inequitable  treatment  of  persons 
under  Blmilar  ctrcumstancea  but  also  com- 
pletely contravene  the  traditional  concept  of 
neglect  In  which  each  case  la  Judged  In  terms 
of  Its  Individual  circumstances  and  not  on 
the  basis  of  some  sweeping  categorical  defi- 
nitions which  may  or  may  not  be  damaging 
the  particular  child  In  question.  Moreover, 
both  these  proposed  bills  and  the  Florida 
pracUce  distort  the  concept  of  child  neglect 
in  a  way  that  would  appear  to  damage  rather 
than  safeguard  the  child  s  Interests.  If  the 
mother  withdraws  from  assistance  In  order 
to  be  sure  of  keeping  her  child,  the  child 
has  neither  the  source  of  Income  to  which 
It  was  legally  entitled  nor  a  court  review 
of  the  adequacy  of  Its  home  situation.  On 
both  counts.  Is  not  such  a  child  denied  the 
equality  of  protection  under  the  law  which 
our  Constitution  requires? 

CKmilfAL  PENALTtES  TOK  TXTSZl  MISM.\NACEMEIfT 

The  Federal  Social  Security  Act  was  re- 
cently amended  to  modify  the  unrestricted 
money  payment  requirement  by  permitting 
States  to  Impose  criminal  or  civil  penalties 
on  nvothers  of  dependent  children  for  mis- 
management of  assistance  funds  following 
an  official  warning.  Though  still  too  recent 
to  afford  any  useful  experience,  this  provision 
would  seem  likewise  to  penalize  a  child  for 
the  alleged  misdeeds  of  his  parents  without 
assuring  to  him  the  protective  concern  of  a 
neglect  proceeding.  Moreover,  It  could  well 
Impose  a  different  standard  of  civil  liability 
on  assistance  recipients  than  Is  applicable  to 
others  In  the  population.  Its  potentialities 
as  a  punitive  measure  for  socially  unaccept- 
able behavior  on  the  part  of  those  dependent 
on  public  aid  are  obvloos. 

rSE   or   LXGAI.  PKOCEXDINCS  TO   TEST   ASSISTANCE 
FOUdXS 

Welfare  policies  have  rarely  been  chal- 
lenged in  the  courts  by  Individuals  or  groups 
who  feel  that  their  rlghu  have  been  abridged. 
The  very  poverty  of  those  who  depend  upon 
assistance  makes  this  Impractical  and  or- 
ganizations have  not  Interested  themselves 
in  this  area  to  the  same  extent  as  in  ques- 
tions of  racial  or  rellgloua  discrimination. 
Organ IzaUona  interested  in  welfare  policy 
have  typically  sought  to  exert  their  Influence 
at  the  point  of  legislative  or  administrative 
decision  rather  than  seeking  cotirt  review  of 
questionable  laws  or  administrative  prac- 
Uces. 

Nevertheless,  the  posslbUltlee  for  legal 
remedies  do  exist  In  the  appeals  procedure 
and  In  the  courts,  both  State  and  Federal. 
This  memorandum  has  been  written  to  en- 
courage lawyers  and  others  Interested  In  as- 
suring the  protections  of  the  Constitution  to 
all  groups  In  the  pwpulaUon  to  consider  these 
IKMSlbllltles. 


June  17 


REVERSE  FREEDOM  RIDER 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  about  1 
year  ago  thfc  first  reverse  freedom  rider 
was  sent  to  Jersey  City  from  New  Orleans 
amidst   International   publicity. 

Recently,  the  Jersey  Journal  carried  a 
report  about  Mr.  Louis  Ernest  Boyd  and 
his  family  of  eight  children  and  the  re- 
sults of  his  residency  thus  far  in  Jersey 
City. 

Mr.  Boyd  and  his  family  now  live  In  an 
apartment  In  the  A.  Harry  Moore  de- 
velopment at  Lincoln  Park,  a  public  hous- 
ing project.  I  am  Informed  by  the  di- 
rector of  tenant  relations.  Mr.  Conrad 
J.  Vuocolo.  that  the  family  la  getting 
along  well  from  the  standpoint  of  em- 
ployment, schooling  and  community  rela- 
tions. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Jersey  Journal  be  printed 
in  theRicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Jersey  City  Journal.  May  22.  1963) 
Ernest    Boyd;     Solid    J.C.    Resident— Fikst 

Reverse  Fkeeoom  Rides  Overcomes  White 

CiTLtENs   Bigotry 

(By  Judson  Hand) 
Louis  Ernest   Boyd  scored  agaln.st   bigotry 
by  becoming  a  solid  Jersey  City  citizen 

A  year  ago.  Boyd  was  Internationally 
known  as  the  first  reverse  freedom  rider. 

The  White  Citizens  Council  of  New  Orleans 
had  sent  him  north  with  a  one-way  bus 
ticket  and  $60  pocket  money. 

A  council  representative,  on  hand  at  the 
New  Orleans  bus  depot,  explained  why: 

"We  hope  V)  show  the  Negroes  who  their 
real  friends  are."  he  said.  -Well  see  what 
those  persons  up  north  who  have  been 
maligning  the  South  do  for  them." 

The  42- year -old  Boyd  had  worked  for  20 
years  as  a  New  Orleans  longshoreman.  In 
1959  he  contracted  pneumonia  and.  when 
he  left  the  hospital,  he  found  that  auto- 
mation had  wiped  out  hu  old  Job 

With  no  work  open  to  him  and  few  skills 
to  offer.  Boyd  went  on  relief.  He  was  hard 
pressed  to  feed  his  wife  and  eight  children. 
A  little  over  a  year  ago.  Louisiana  cut  off 
his  relief  payments,  saying  he  was  flt  to  work. 
Boyd  said  his  doctor  had  told  him  he  could 
perform  only  light  duties 

Suddenly,  by  way  of  television,  an  op- 
portunity came  The  White  Citizens  Coun- 
cil offered  to  provide  free  bus  trips  north 
to  any  Negro  who  was  unhappy  in  the 
South.  Boyd  Jumped  at  the  chance — and 
Into  a  national  spotlight, 

Roy  WUklns.  president  of  the  NAACP,  de- 
scribed the  freedom  trip  as  "a  pretty  cheap 
stunt."  Senator  Jacob  jAvrra.  Republican, 
of  New  York,  called  It  "shameful."  Bigots 
everywhere  beUe\-ed  Boyd  could  not  make  a 
new  life. 

First  Louis  Ernest  Boyd  found  a  »100  a 
week  Job  as  a  truckdrlver  and  handyman  In 
Jersey  City.  This  Job  fell  tlirough  and  he 
was  crushed  for  a  time. 

Boyd  8  courage  did  not  falter.  Jersey  City 
ministers,  businessmen,  the  NAACP.  the 
Urban  League  and  others  rallied  belUnd  him. 
Louis  Ernest  Boyd  found  another  Job, 
this  one  with  a  roUlng  steel  mUl  In  Jersev 
City.  ' 

Some  months  ago  he  moved  to  a  modern 
flve-bedroom  apartment  In  the  A.  Harry 
Moore  housing  project.  Just  across  the  street 
from  Uncoln  Park.  His  neighbors  represent 
many  ethnic  groups. 

"Believe  me,  they  are  a  fine  family.  Ifs 
a  privilege  to  serve  them,"  says  Conrad 
Vuocolo.  head  of  tenant  relations  for  Jersey 
City  housing. 

Boyd's  eight  children  are  doing  weU  at 
School  39.  The  family  are  parishioners  at  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Church  on  Summit  Avenue, 
where  It  U  reported  the  children  are  among 
the  best  behaved  at  the  Sunday  School. 

Not  that  Louis  Ernest  Boyd  has  an  easy 
life  supporting  a  family  of  10.  but  he  once 
told  a  Jersey  Journal  reporter.  "All  I  want  U 
to  settle  down  and  work  like  any  other 
man." 

And  thaf«  exacUy  what  he  has  done  In 
Jersey  City.  He  is  doing  very  well  on  his 
own  In  the  North  now. 

The  Citizens  Council  apparently  did  him 
a.  favor. 


KAMEHAMEHA  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr   PONG.    Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Hawaii  Is  justly  proud  of  her  reputa- 


tion as  a  showplace  of  racial  harmony 
where  peoples  of  many  races  and  cultures 
live  and  work  closely  together. 

Her  outstanding  record  in  race  rela- 
tions had  its  beginnings  in  the  ancient 
monarchy  of  Hawaii  and.  indeed,  coin- 
cides with  Hawaii's  emergence  as  a  uni- 
fied kingdom  In  1795  during  the  reign 
of  Kamchameha  I. 

It  was  this  great  king  who  established 
the  first  civil  rights  in  Hawaii,  when  in 
1797  he  promulgated  the  "law  of  the 
splintered  paddle.' 

The  story  behind  this  first  Hawaii  civil 
rights  law  is  recounted  In  a  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  editorial  appearing  on 
June  11.  1963.  a  day  the  State  annually 
sets  aside  to  honor  Kamehameha's 
memory. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
•sent  that  the  text  of  this  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou 
as  follows: 

KAMEHAMEHA    AND   CiVn,    RIGHTS 

Kamehameha.  the  founder  of  the  dynasty 
which  bears  his  name,  was  born  Into  a  so- 
ciety In  which  there  were  no  civil  rights 

Each  chief  was  the  absolute  ruler  of  hla 
people  and  maintained  his  ascendancy  with 
a  cruel  tabu  system,  and  the  death  penalty. 

The  first  recognition  that  government  had 
H  re.sponslblllty  to  protect  its  people,  a  rudl- 
mentary  recognition  of  civil  rights,  probably 
was  Kamehameha's  famous  "law  of  the 
splintered  paddle." 

The  story  U  told  that  during  the  yean 
when  he  was  consolidating  his  rule  on  the 
Island  of  Hawaii,  Kamehameha  engaged  Ln 
raiding  expedlUons  along  the  Puna  coast. 

During  one  of  these,  the  warrior  was  set 
upon  by  Puna  fishermen  who  resisted  hit 
efforts  to  plunder  their  village. 

One  fisherman,  bolder  and  stronger  than 
the  rest,  brought  his  canoe  paddle  down 
heavily  on  Kamehameha.  splintering  the 
weapon.  Kamehameha  barely  escaped  with 
his  life. 

Later,  when  Kamehameh.^  w.is  undisputed 
ruler  of  the  Island,  the  fisherman  was  brought 
before  him  for  sentence.  Kaniehiuiieha,  ac- 
knowledging that  he.  not  the  flbherman.  waa 
In  the  wrong,  forgave  the  ni.m  and  pro- 
pounded the  historic  law  of  the  splintered 
paddle. 

He,  Kamehameha,  would  guarantee  to  all 
hU  people  their  physical  security  from  rob- 
bers and  brigands.  Indeed,  they  might  Ue 
beside  the  highway  and  not  be  molested,  on 
pain  of  death  to  any  who  might  violate  the 
edict. 

In  thus  recognizing  both  the  right  of  bU 
people  to  be  seciire  In  their  homes  and  their 
belongings,  and  government's  responsibility 
to  protect  this  right.  Kamehameha  estab- 
lished  the  first  civil  rights  In  Hawaii 

And  It  Is  on  this,  as  much  as  upon  his 
prowess  as  a  warrior  and  his  ability  as  an 
admlnUtrator.  that  the  merited  fame  of  the 
llrst  king  of  all  Hawaii  rests. 

His  memory  is  honored  today  becaiwe  he 
w.-vs  as  great  In  the  ways  of  peace  as  he  was 
great  in  the  ways  of  war. 
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CALIFORNIA  ELECTS  ANOTHER 
NEW  REPUBLICAN 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
gratification  of  -nany  and  to  the  sur- 
prise of  more  the  resurglng  and  rein- 
vlgorated  Republican  Party  in  California 
has  come  up  with  another  Republican 
victory  in  a  congressional  district  long 


represented  by  a  Democrat.  This  second 
such  success  within  a  few  short  months  in 
which  a  sitting  I>emocratkr  Congressman 
representing  a  Jong-time  Democratic  dis- 
trict has  been  succeeded  by  a  Republican 
Congressman  elected  In  a  special  election 
has  important  national  significance. 

These  two  election  upeets  in  our  coun- 
try's largest  State  indicate  Americans 
are  getting  tired  of  an  administration 
which  persi.«!tently  substitutes  attractive 
adjectives  for  appropriate  action. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  Americans  are  get- 
ting tired  of  continuing  deficits;  of  pro- 
grams which  would  institute  a  new  WPA 
program  in  the  midst  of  plenty;  of  the 
steady  proliferation  of  one  new  agency 
or  bureau  upon  another  with  the  inevita- 
ble substantial  increase  In  the  over- 
staffing  of  Government  payrolls;  of  an 
administration  of  foreign  policies  which 
are  vague,  defensive,  and  apologetic;  of 
indecision  in  high  places  and  of  intem- 
erate  exercise  of  great  authority  by  lesser 
ofBcials.  Americans  are  looking  for- 
ward to  an  opportunity  to  change  these 
and  other  similar  ineptitudes  and  inade- 
quacies In  1964.  North,  south,  east,  and 
west.  Republicanism  is  on  the  march.  IL 
is  a  pleasure  to  see  Cahfomians  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  r>arade  for  progress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  George  Todt  col- 
umn commenting  on  the  factors  leading 
to  the  election  of  Republican  Congress- 
man Del  Clauson,  former  mayor  of 
Compton,  Calif.,  in  the  recent  byelectlon 
in  that  great  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  col- 
umn was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recohd,  as  follows: 
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George  Tout's  OPDfioK: 

POUTICS? 


What  Makes 


What  makes  a  political  candidate  become 
a  man  to  be  reckoned  with?  How  does  he 
cause  us  to  like  him*  Who  does  he  really 
Impress  by  his  actions? 

Recently  I  heard  a  southlander  running 
for  Congress  say  something  so  different  from 
anything  I  can  remember  before  that  it 
shook  me. 

In  response  to  a  direct  question  by  a  lady 
In  the  audience.  In  which  I  was  seated,  the 
aspirant  said  publicly:  "No,  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  gain  favor  with  any  minority  group 
by  promising  special  considerations.  I  shall 
be  absolutely  fair  and  Impartial  " 

The  man  was  Del  Clauson.  mayor  of  Comp- 
ton for  the  past  10  years,  and  presently  run- 
ning tomorrow  for  the  congressional  seat  In 
the  23d  District  vacated  by  the  death  of  the 
late  Hon   Clyde  Doyle. 

the  bunk 

He  had  preceded  me  on  the  lecture  ptat- 
lorm  before  the  alert  Downey  Republican 
Wonaen  8  Club  last  M&j  27 — and  the  ladles 
cheered  him  to  the  rafters  tot  his  boid  stote- 
ment  of  fact.    H«  reaUy  meant  It. 

ThU  Is  the  kind  of  poilUclan  for  you  and 
noe  Favoritism  and  partiality  are  the  bunk 
What  we  want  la  th*  kind  of  man  who  is 
willing  to  give  us  a  fair  deal— and  let  tlie 
chips  fall  thereafter. 

One  of   the   banes  of   American    poUUcal 

Ue  In  these  modern  times  we  Uve  In  today 

w  the  unholy  pressuxs  put  on  men  running 

lor  office  by  numerous  aelf-aervlng  mlnorlUes 

Each  wanu  a  BfmcM  •<}«•  on  everybody  else. 

TOO  aCAWT  PBOMBKB 

Actually,  we  all  are  members  of  \'arlous 
minorities    of   some   kind   or   other.      When 


everybody  demands  hi*  unfair  cut.  if  the 
ix>lltlcan  has  made  too  many  easy  promises. 
som«  are  bound  to  be  left  out  and  disap- 
pointed. 

It  would  be  much  better  if  all  pollticlana 
foUowed  the  exampls  of  Clauson  and  reXused 
to  make  Improper  deals  with  anyone. 

I  would  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
honest  man  who  merely  said  he  would  be 
guided  by  his  best  judgment  under  any  given 
circumstance  while  In  office — and  would  do 
his  beat  to  be  fair  at  all  times. 

That  would  be  good  enough  for  nae.  How 
about  you? 

No  way  to  know  In  advance  If  Clauson  Is 
going  to  win  his  seat  Tuesday  but  I  will  al- 
ways admire  his  exemplary  stand  on  minori- 
ties.    No  deals! 

WHICH    COURSE? 

We  had  good  officers  and  bad  offlcers  in  the 
Army  during  World  War  U — as  I  recall— Just 
as  there  were  good  and  bad  GIs,  too. 

But  I  remember  reading  on  one  occasion 
in  the  officer's  guide  about  two  distinct  ways 
to  be  a  successful  member  of  the  corps.  Tou 
had  a  choice  between  letting  a  selfish  cUque 
run  the  show  and  keep  you  out  of  trouble 
In  return  for  backing  them  up  to  the  limit — 
or  rely  on  absolute  fairness  and  impartiality. 

Actually,  you  could  make  it  either  way. 
Which  would  you  take? 

I  know  In  advance  the  choice  Del  Clauson 
would  have  made. 


"SHE  HAS  CONSERVED  A  GREAT 
CONSERVATIONIST" 

Mrs.  NEUBERQER.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  join  my  colleague  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Metcalf]  in  appreciation  of 
the  testimonial  dinner  in  which  the  great 
national  organizations  concerned  with 
conservation  paid  tribute  to  "Mr.  Con- 
servaUon."  the  beloved  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Akbeksoh]. 

It  was  an  exciting  event  with  a  sur- 
prise ending.  Mr.  Howard  Zahniser,  di- 
rector of  the  Wilderness  Society,  called 
Mrs.  Anderson  to  the  dais  and  presented 
her  with  a  special  award. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Zahniser's  remarlts  entitled 
"She  Has  Conserved  a  Great  Conserva- 
tionist" be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUow^s: 

Mr.  Toastooaster.  distinguished  guests,  la- 
dies and  gentlemen.  It  Is  my  prlvUege  to  ex- 
press at  this  Unve  our  special  appreciation  to 
Mrs.  Anderson,  and,  if  I  may  so  add.  an  ap- 
preciation thus  to  all  the  ladies  who  are 
with  us  and  to  all  those  others,  too,  who  do 
so  much  for  conservation  but  are  so  seldom 
recognized. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  in  conser- 
vation fields  have  realized  especially  well 
that  It  is  difficult  Indeed  to  continue  lon^  or 
maintain  an  effectiveness  without  the  sup- 
port and  cooperation,  the  tolerance  »nd 
charity,  of  a  good  and  sweet  wife  (who  also 
must  be  strict  and  stern  on  occasion). 

When  we  began,  with  this  occasion  In 
mind,  to  consider  the  innumerable  accom- 
plishments of  Senator  Anderson,  remember- 
ing the  many  times  we  have  seen  his  gallant 
effectiveness,  we  soon  surmised  thai  he  must 
be  accustomed  to  setting  forth  from  hom« 
with  the  blessing  of  someone  with  patience 
and  charm,  a  contagious  assurance,  and  per- 
tixp6  some  authority  too. 

What  we  had  surmised,  investigation  read- 
ily confirmed.  Mrs.  Anderson's  services,  like 
those  of  the  Senator  himself,  have  been  far 
greater  than  ordinary,  although  like  those  of 
most  wives,  they  have  been  little  known. 


Henrietta  McCartney  knew  when  she  be- 
came the  bride  of  Clinton  Andbbson  that 
she  was  undertaking  more  than  ordinary 
wifely  responsibilities. 

Her  husband's  repeated  health  problems, 
his  ImpaUence  with  inactivity,  his  refusal 
to  excuse  himself  from  responsibilities,  his 
consequent  almost  continuous  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  energies,  which  In  his  case  are 
unusually  precious,  have  through  the  years 
tested  her  resources  and  have  In  truth 
IMTOved  her  conservation  of  this  great  man 
to  be  truly  phenon^nal. 

Of  his  years  of  accomplishment  that  we 
now  honor,  one  score  and  ten,  by  his  own 
estimate,  we  can  weU  appreciate  as  an  exten- 
sion of  his  years  that  we  owe  to  Mrs.  Ander- 
son. They  are  a  measure  of  the  gratitude 
and  appreciaUon  we  have  for  her.  She  has 
conserved  a  great  conaervationlat. 

So  we  have  learned  what  our  hearts  had 
led  us  to  expect,  and  we  have  been  pleased 
to  prepare  a  plaque  for  Mrs.  Anderson,  also. 
for  her  devoted  assistance  to  her  distin- 
guished husband. 

"Her  husband  Is  known  In  the  gates,  when 
he  Eltteth  among  the  elders  of  the  land  " 
(Proverbs  31:23)  In  his  eminence,  as  the 
writer  of  Proverbs  long  ago  led  us  to  expect, 
we  see  also  her  virtues,  and  with  him  we 
honor  her  too. 

Mrs.  Anderson.  It  Is  my  pleasure,  a  privi- 
lege Indeed,  to  present  to  you.  with  our 
compliments  and  appreciation,  this  plaque, 
which  includes  a  reproduction  of  that  pre- 
sented to  the  great  man  with  whona  you  live 
and  In  addition,  it  reads  as  follows:  Tre^ 
sented  to  Henrietta  McCartney  Anderson  for 
her  devoted  assistance  to  her  distinguished 
husband." 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  AT  ST 

PETERSBURG    JUNIOR    COLLEGE 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  PLA. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
are  to  surmount  the  crisis  in  race  rela- 
tions which  now  faces  us.  men  of  con- 
science must  speak  out  forcefully  on  the 
moral  issiies  and  obligations  which  ar« 
involved.  It  is  particularly  encouraging 
to  see  a  distinguished  leader  of  the 
South — the  area  in  which  the  direct  con- 
frontation is  taking  place  between  the 
Constitution  and  right  on  the  one  hand 
and  unjust  social  and  legal  practices  on 
the  other — taking  such  a  strong  public 
stand. 

Former  Gov.  Leroy  Collins,  of  Florida, 
now  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters,  in  a  recent  com- 
mencement address  at  the  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla..  Junior  College,  issued  an  impressive' 
challenge  to  Southern  leadership  to  de- 
clare for  justice  in  the  present  crisis  de- 
spite the  unpopularity  with  sonae  of  such 
a  stand.  I  think  Mr.  Collins'  speech  is 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  his  fine  pub- 
lic position  on  this  and  other  Issues,  and 
that  It  deserves  wide  attention.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows : 

Commencement  Address  bt  LeRot  Collins, 
PREsmENT,  National  Association  or  Broad- 
casters, St.  PETERSBtrac  Jttnior  College, 
St.  PETERSBtTBG.  Fla.,  June  7,  1968 

I  consider  It  a  great  honor  to  take  part 
in  this  ceremony,  to  be  present  at  this  very 
Important  event  In  your  lives,  graduates, 
and  to  be  visiting  again  one  of  the  finest 
jimlor  colleges  in  America. 
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It  is  also  a  great  thrill  to  be  home  again. 
FlorlcU  will  alwaya  be  home  to  all  of  our 
family,  and  I  will  never  ceaae  to  be  grateful 
for  the  privilege  of  serving  a«  jrour  Governor. 
I  know  thla  day  brlnga  to  the  memben  of 
this  graduaUng  class  mixed  emotions. 
Doubtless  you  like  the  Idea  of  getting  out, 
and   yet  leaving  has  its  pains,  too. 

Perhaps  you  feel  like  the  little  boy  whose 
grandmother  gave  him  a  pin  cushion  for 
Christmas.  His  "thank  you"  note  went  like 
this:  Dear  Granny.  I  thank  you  for  the 
pincushion.  ThU  Is  something  I  have  al- 
ways wanted — but  not  very  much  " 

If  your  education  thus  far  has  served  you 
well,  from  this  day  forward  you  have  the 
responsibility  to  continue  your  learning,  to 
draw  your  own  conclusions,  to  explore  life 
In  your  own  way.  Education  has  given  you 
new  knowledge  and  has  helped  free  your 
mind  from  the  darkness,  the  narrowness,  the 
groundless  fears  and  self-defeating  passions 
of  Ignorance. 

In  a  troubled,  anxious  world  I  think  we 
tend  to  look  for  some  person,  some  philos- 
ophy, that  win  furnish  us  with  the  right 
answers  to  our  problems  "We  assume,  to  be- 
gin with,  that  every  problem  has  a  pat  an- 
swer. But  getting  answers  thU  way  U  like 
using  the  old  arithmetic  book  that  had  the 
answers  In  the  back. 

The  temptation  Is  to  start  with  the  answer 
and  try  to  make  It  fit  the  problem.  It  didn't 
work  very  well  then,  and  time  hasnt  Im- 
proved the  process. 

The  world,  of  coiirse.  Is  full  of  answers 
and  people  who  are  willing  to  furnish  them 
at  a  moment's  notice.  Ready-made  answers, 
however,  are  sometimes  contradictory,  often 
biased,  and  because  of  the  great  growth  of 
knowledge,  frequently  Irrelevant.  Thus,  a 
culture  that  Is  "answer"  dominated — In 
which  the  question  becomes  secondary,  the 
answer  primary.  Is  misdirected. 

We  should  start  with  questions  and  the 
paramount  one  for  each  of  us  is;  What  Is 
the  chief  end  of  man?  Or,  what  am  I  here 
for? 

Wise  men  have  suggested  that  we  are  here 
to  find  fulflllment  as  individual  human 
beings,  to  grow  in  our  ability  to  live  and 
work  harmoniously  with  others.  That  Is  the 
challenge  more  than  the  answer.  The  task 
of  the  Individual  is  to  help  set  conditions 
for  growth — growth  of  the  Individual  and  of 
the  cxilture  of  which  he  U  a  member.  It  U 
the  Individual's  task  to  find  out  how  his 
growth  Is  being  hindered,  and  to  discover 
new  ways  to  release  his  best  energies. 

Answers  come  In  countless  ways  and  take 
many  forms.  The  germ  of  each  Is  In  the 
spirit.  Their  development  la  greatly  In- 
fluenced by  chance  as  well  as  by  choice. 
They  are  Ukely  to  And  maturity— to  have 
their  testing  and  provlng-out — In  conflict. 
The  responsibility  for  aU  this  Is  yours. 

We  know  that  the  world  was  not  made  the 
way  It  Is  today — complete  with  transistors. 
Bton's  good  fortune  la  to  be  bom  In  one 
world,  grow  up  In  another,  and  grow  old  in 
a  third. 

The  physical  truth  of  this  was  Impressed 
upon  me  the  other  day  by  a  friend  who  had 
Just  taken  a  trip  from  the  east  coast  to  the 
west  coast  by  nonstop  Jet  flight.  He  said  his 
seat  neighbor  turned  out  to  be  a  lady  In  her 
late  eighties  who  told  him.  as  they  were 
cruising  at  35.000  feet,  that  this  was  her 
second  trip  West  and  that  on  the  first,  when 
she  was  only  7  years  of  age.  she  rode  In  a 
covered  wagon,  and  In  an  attack  by  In- 
dians her  sister  was  scalped. 

Now  I  was  a  little  skeptical  about  this  tale, 
but  I  later  checked  some  history,  and 
whether  It  happened  to  this  old  lady  or 
not.  some  people  were  riding  West  that  way. 
and  Indians  were  scalping  some  little  glris 
at  about  the  time  to  which  she  referred. 
What  a  change  In  a  single  lifetime. 

Each  generation  has  had  Its  men  and 
women  of  questing  spirit  whose  creative  and 
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Inquiring   minds    have   been    determined   to 
reach  out  beyond  the  known 

Tou  men  and  women  of  this  St  Petersburg 
Junior  College  graduating  class  have  the  op- 
portunity to  be  among  this  number.  The 
wealth  of  knowledge,  discovery  and  accom- 
plishment Is  spread  before  you. 

Behind  you  are  the  wellsprlngs  of  history 
which  offer  you  understanding,  stability,  and 
Inspiration.  Their  eternal  truth  was  so  well 
expressed  by  Santayana  when  he  advised: 
"ThiMe  who  will  not  learn  from  history  are 
condemned  to  repeat  It   " 

William  Faulkner  once  made  this  observa- 
tion: •What's  wrong  wlOi  the  world,'  he 
said.  "Is  Its  not  finished  yet  It  Is  not  com- 
pleted to  the  point  where  man  can  put  his 
final  signature  to  the  Job  and  say.  'It  Is 
finished.     We  made  It  and  It  works  '  " 

This  Is  one  of  the  Joys  of  being  young  and 
living  in  our  country  today  You  know  that 
you  will  never  see  Faulkner's  finished  world 
in  your  generation  or  In  the  generation  of 
your  children  It  Is  this  awareness  that 
makes  It  possible  for  you  to  participate  In  a 
si^clety  that  Is  dynamic,  changing;  one  that 
stands  in  need  of  what  you  can  offer  with 
your  mind,  your  heart,  and  your  body 

If  I  could  leave  with  you  today  a  single 
thought  which  might  linger  on  In  your  con- 
templation. I  would  like  it  to  be  simply  this; 
It  Is  Important  that  people  believe — that 
they  have  l)ellefs  that  they  hold  to  strongly 
and  strive  to  live  by.  For  In  this  fragile  ex- 
istence we  share.  In  this  tenuous  world  in 
which  we  live,  It  Is  beliefs  that  can  provide 
the  human  ship  with  a  strong  and  true  keel 
adequate  for  life's  voyage 

Now  It  Is  not  for  me.  or  any  other,  to  write 
the  prescription  for  the  forms  your  beliefs 
should  take  This  Is  everyone"s  life  quest. 
It  Is  the  Indlvlduars  Inviolate  responsibility 
to  fashion  beliefs  for  himself. 

But  of  this  I  am  sure  A  man  needs  to  be- 
lieve deeply  and  strive  for  something  beyond 
purely  selfish  purposes.  His  primary  alms 
must  be  beyond  physical  survival — beyond 
the  sausfactlons  of  material  comforts. 

Nor  U  It  enough  to  limit  one's  perspecUve 
to  his  own  personal  horizons.  What  hap- 
pens in  the  great  "out  there  "  must  be  one  of 
every  man's  grave  inner  concerns.  For  wax 
and  disorder  anywhere,  and  the  human  con- 
flict which  nourishes  such,  now  shake  the 
foundations  of  all  houses  everywhere. 

We  often  hear  that  the  world  Is  becoming 
smaller  and  smaller,  and  Indeed  from  a 
physical  point  of  view  this  is  true.  Instan- 
taneous communication  and  fast  transporta- 
tion are  seeing  to  that. 

But  thus  far  our  skill  and  aptitudes  for 
human  relationships  have  failed  miserably 
to  keep  pace  with  our  technological  prog- 
ress. We  are  experiencing  physical  closeness 
without  the  compatibility  that  comes  from 
understanding  and  mutual  Interest,  and  that 
doesnt  work  for  nations  any  better  than  It 
does  for  Individuals  Such  a  circumstance. 
If  not  improved.  Is  far  more  likely  to  produce 
disunity  than  accord,  to  foment  war  more 
surely  than  peace 

We  have  allowed  the  potential  brilliance 
of  our  age  to  be  overcast  by  the  threat  of 
nuclear  disaster;  and  with  the  presence  of 
starvation  haunting  the  lives  of  half  the 
world's  population,  we  face  neither  day  nor 
night,  but  a  new  twilight  of  our  own  making 
To  write  off  all  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  restlessness  throughout  the  world  as 
Communist-Inspired  Is  to  deny  our  Intelli- 
gence Much  of  It  Is  Inspired  by  the  very 
basic  desire  for  simple  human  dignity,  to 
have  room  to  live  and  breathe,  to  eat  and 
vote,  even  to  read  and  write 

To  misunderstand  the  real  Issues  Involved 
almost  surely  means  to  misjudge  the  policies 
which  should  be  applied  for  coping  with 
them 

The  answers  to  seemingly  Insoluble  world 
problems,  regardless  of  the  form  they  may 
take,  or  the  forum  in  which  they  are  debated. 


must  be  bottomed  upon  a  very  broad  belief 
in  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man. 

And  a  belief  like  thU  U  grounded  not  lust 
In   the   mind,   but  deeply   in  the  heart  ann 
the  will.     It  must  be  more  than  an   Intel 
lectual  conviction.    It  must  be  a  feeling  that 
takes  hold  and  will  not  let  one  go. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  held  this  kind  of 
belief  In  the  brotherhood  of  man  when  thev 
spelled  out  In  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence the  philosophy  of  our  Government 
They  reached  out  to  all  humanity  with  the 
words  'All  men  are  created  equal"  Thu 
Wiui  the  ark  and  covenant  by  which  they  felt 
Americans  should  be  guided. 

Continually  we  must  call  upon  ourselves 
to  rekindle  the  splendor  of  this  bold  dream 
Custom  and  human  frailty  have  dimmed  it 
for  us  For  U)o  many.  It  Is  little  more  than 
Fourth  of  July  rhetoric.  We  Indulge  and 
take  for  granted  tragic  examples  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  man.  which  should  shock  u* 
The  spirit  of  ir76  that  fostered  our  demo- 
cratic government  was  one  of  broad  vision 
despite  limited  material  means  Too  often 
Uiday.  with  our  booming  production  lines 
we  sit  back  blinded,  fat  and  Inert,  feeling 
that  so  long  as  things  go  smoothly  for  us 
all  must  be  right  with  the  world.  In  an 
aflluent  age,  are  we  not  thus  In  danger  of 
producing  a  poverty-stricken  spirit? 

Today,  the  United  States  Is  witnessing  an 
era  of  racial  turmoil  as  the  Negro,  freed  from 
slavery  a  century  ago.  Is  making  his  greatest 
effort  to  enter  the  mainstream  of  American 
life — to  win  a  full  measure  of  freedom 

It  Is  said  by  many  that  our  whole  NaUon 
may  be  on  the  brink  of  violent  racial  con- 
flict We  hear  appeals  for  moderation  and 
order  based  upon  each  citizen's  duty  to  sup. 
port  the  Constitution  and  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  whether  he  personally  approves 
them  or  not  Certainly  there  Is  logic  In  this 
position  else  there  could  be  no  order  or  su- 
biuty  In  our  society 

But  by  no  means  will  this  matter  be  set- 
tled on  the  basis  of  abstract  legal  obllga- 
tions.  Efforts  for  adjustments  here  must  be 
anchored  to  something  firmer,  to  feelings 
that  reach  out  from  the  heart  and  snu' 

If  nondiscrimination  In  any  form  Is  to 
triumph,  such  must  be  supported  by  the 
simple  belief  of  men  that  It  Is  wrong-  funds- 
mentally.  Inherently,  morally  wrong — to  deny 
to  one  person  a  right  or  privilege  solely  be- 
cause he  differs  In  race  or  color  from  an- 
other person  to  whom  the  same  right  or 
privilege   Is  allowed. 

Graduates,  you  cannot  afford  to  close  yotir 
eyes  to  any  of  the  deep  problems  below  the 
surface  of  society.  If  you  do.  the  concept 
of  a  liberal  arts  education  In  the  American 
college  simply  Is  not  working  as  It  should 

Across  the  country  there  Is  a  growing  feel- 
ing, now  more  loudly  articulated,  that  some- 
thing la  wrong  If  we  are  Increasingly  unable 
to  relate  our  Nation's  problems  to  the  educa- 
tional experience. 

If  the  college  graduate  Is  blind,  prejudiced, 
provincial,  he  finds  himself  at  cross-purposes 
to  the  historically  proclaimed  alms  of  edu- 
cation. 

It  Is  you  who  now  ponsess  a  liberal  arts 
education  who  must  t>elleve  with  Terence 
"Nothing  human  Is  alien  to  me;  no  human 
knowledge,  no  human  anguish,  no  human 
value,  no  human  hunger.  Anything  less 
than  this  leads  to  a  truncated  or  sterile  life, 
a  life  without  fullest  meaning  and  direction 
and  depth" 

It  Is  meaningless,  therefore,  to  labor  for 
better  technical  communications  without 
being  concerned  about  what  is  being  com- 
municated, to  lay  away  an  abundance  of 
food  for  storage  In  one  corner  of  the  world 
while  countless  millions  go  hungry  else- 
where, to  speed  up  transportation  without 
asking  yourselves,  "Why  am  I  here,  and 
where  am  I  going?"  Any  person  who  does 
not  seek  wise  answers  to  these  broader  hu- 
man questions  la  unfit  for  significant  lead- 
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crfthip.      And    all    of    these    questions    and 
answers  relate  to  the  beliefs  a  person  holds. 
Whatever  your  beliefs  are.   they  mutrt  be 
flnrly  held  and  flrmly  exrweawd. 

It  la  one  thing  to  stand  up  and  speak 
aa\  clearly  on  sotna  cause  whca  there  ta 
no  longer  any  uncertainty  atjout  its  triumph. 
It  U  something  else  to  stick  your  neck  out 
^rhen  the  caoae  is  unpopular,  and  to  keep 
It  there  while  even  your  friends  may  be  dis- 
approving and  others  Jeering. 

There  la  a  price  which  has  to  be  paid  for 
leadership,  for  standing  up  for  what  you 
believe  at  a  time  when  It  may  be  unpopular. 
That  price — the  price  of  integrity — can  oome 
pretty  high  at  times. 

Beliefs  require  a  wlUlngneas  to  make  sac- 
rifices. When  the  sacrifice  cornea,  one  may 
wonder  If  It  U  the  prelude  to  even  more 
suffering  or  the  presage  of  new  hope  It 
may  be  both.  The  Important  thing  U  a 
willingness  to  accept  either. 

For  the  OoTemor"S  Inner  office  In  the  State 
Cspltot,  I  sought  and  bought  for  the  State 
a  good  painting  of  Andrew  Jackson.  He 
richly  deserves  to  be  there;  he  was  our  first 
Ooveroor.  But  there  were  other  rensuna 
why  I  WiUited  "Old  Hickory"  peering  down 
at  everything  which  went  on  there.  Jackson 
was  a  leader  of  great  will  who  over  and  over 
again,  with  little  or  no  regnrd  for  popular 
praise,  stood  firmly  for  what  he  regarded 
to  be  best  for  the  country.  It  was  Jackson 
who.  against  much  papular  will.  Ixulated 
upon  pushing  the  Nation's  boundaries  to 
the  Pacific,  making  possible  the  broader 
physical  base  upon  which  to  build  our  na- 
tional greatness. 

One  of  Jackson's  "hoys"  was  a  soldler- 
polltlclan  named  Sam  Houston,  of  Tennessee. 
With  extraordinary  valor  he  fought  Indians 
and.  Utter.  Mexlcniis.  He  served  as  Congress- 
man from  Tennessee.  Governor  of  Tennessee, 
President  of  Texas.  Senator  from  Texas,  and 
Governor  of  Texas.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
principle  and  very  great  courage  In  political 
as  weQ  as  mlhtary  battlen. 

As  he  approached  the  sundown  of  life, 
Houston  was  the  elected  0<Jvemor  of  Texas. 
The  Civil  War  came,  and  he  stoutly,  but  un- 
Bucces&Xully.  resisted  secession  by  bis  State — 
unremittingly  loyal  to  the  Union,  as  all 
Jackson  followers  were.  Secession  was  voted 
by  his  State,  however,  and  the  day  came  when 
all  elerted  officials  were  called  upon  in  pxib- 
hc  ceremony  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Confederacy.  Houston  was  there,  all 
right.  Pour  times  they  called  his  name — 
•'Sam  Houston,  Governor" — but  he  would 
not  step  forward.  Then  the  name  of  the 
elected  lieutenant  governor  wns  called.  A 
yonng  man.  he  eagerly  ste[>ped  forward  and 
was  sworn  In  as  Governor  ir  Houston's  place. 
And  that  night  a  bent  old  man  went  home 
ready  to  die— faithful  to  his  trust,  but  deeply 
wearied  by  the  fight  hU  principles  had  de- 
manded of  him.  Prom  the  crowd  In  town 
there  no  longer  came  the  acclaim  which  he 
had  heard  so  loud  and  so  often  during  his 
lifetime  of  service — only  the  thick,  sticky 
sUrnce  of  disappointment  and  regret. 

But  every  schoolboy  In  America  knows 
Sam  Houston.  A  great  city  bears  his  name. 
There  are  monuments  and  memorials  of  all 
Itinds  fa&hioned  for  him  by  grateful  people. 
And  higher  than  any  of  these,  of  course, 
stands  his  record  of  loyalty  to  his  beliefs. 
Do  any  of  you  know  the  name  of  the  young 
lieutenant  Govrmor  who  took  his  place?  I 
doubt  It  and.  what's  more,  who  cares? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT    OP    ARMS    CONTROL 
AND  DISARMAMENT  ACT 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Under    the    unanimous-consent 


a«Teemenb  previously  cnt^ed  iiiio.  the 
Senate  wlU  proceed  to  the  eooaideratioii 
of  8.  TTT.  which  wfU  be  stated  \ry  title. 

The  Lbsislaiits  Cltoc.  A  NH  (S. 
777)  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  D*s- 
armament  Act  in  order  to  Increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  and  to 
modify  the  personnel  security  procedures 
iat  contractor  employees. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing the  time  limitation  now  in  ef- 
fect, the  pending  business  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  consider  executive  business,  for  the 
consideration  of  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  with  the  exception 
of  No.  643-4P-32,  Richard  R.  Conley.  of 
Rome  City.  Ind  ,  on  page  2  of  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  corwideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. » 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, I  report  favorably  sundry  nomina- 
tions in  the  Public  Health  Service.  Since 
these  names  have  previously  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  order  to 
save  the  expense  of  printing  them  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information  of 
any  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Michael  Canells.  and  sundry  other  candi- 
dates, for  personnel  action  to  the  regular 
corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service: 

Alfred  S.  Nelson,  and  sundry  other  candi- 
dates, for  personnel  action  In  the  regular 
corps  of  the  Public  Heedth  Service:  and 

Alice  hL  Waterhouse.  and  sundry  other 
candidates,  for  personnel  action  In  the  regu- 
lar corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  clerk  will  state  the  nomi- 
natic»is  on  the  ExecutiTe  Calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoos  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  considerartlon,  en  bloc,  of  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
with  the  exception  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Richard  R.  Conley,  of  Rome  City. 


Ind..  identified  as  Calendar  No.  643  Mes- 
sage No.  4P-32. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  with  the  ex- 
ception noted,  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar  are  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Immediate  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations. 

The  ACriWQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SES8ICW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preaident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


AMSTOMENT  OP  ARMS  CONTROL 
AND  DISARMAMENT  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bm  (S.  777) ,  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  in  order 
to  increase  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations and  to  modify  the  personnel  se- 
curity procedures  for  contractor  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
again  exclusive  of  the  time  limitation,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  that 
the  time  be  not  charged  to  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   V'ithout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask.  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  to 
be  allocated  by  the  majority  leader  be, 
instead,  allocated  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  . 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendments — which,  with- 
out objection,  with  the  exception  of  the 
amendment  inserting  section  3,  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
is  the  bill  open  to  amendment? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. One  portion,  the  committee 
amendment,  inserting  secticm  3.  on  page 
2.  line  2S,  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  an  amendment  to  the  organic  act, 
not  to  the  committee  amendment.  When 
is  my  amendment  eligible  for  considera- 
tion? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. T^nit  committee  amendment  has 
precedence,  but,  without  objection,  the 
Senate    will    proceed    to    consider    the 
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arniendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa: 
and  his  amendment  will  be  stated. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Legislatty¥  Ci,«rk.  At  the 
end  of  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  In  section  31(3i,  before  the  word 
■'private".  Insert  the  word*  "Unlteil  States". 
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Mr 

dent— 


HICKENLOOPER.       Mr.     Presi- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Proxmhie  in  the  chair  > .  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  him- 
self   

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  Five  minutes, 
or  as  much  thereof  as  I  shall  need 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  Mr.  President, 
last  Thursday,  the  day  when  this  bill 
was  passed  originally,  I  found  that  the 
Disarmament  Agency  had  made  at  least 
one  contract  with  a  foreign  institute — in 
England— in  the  amount  of  $21,064,  to 
support  a  6-month  study  of  "The  Ef- 
fect of  Disarmament  on  European  Se- 
curity." 

I  feel  that  this  Agency  is  not  yet  ready 
to  go  into  the  business  of  making  con- 
tracts with  foreign  principals,  firms  or 
agencies  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  net  effect  of  my  amendment  to 
the  organic  act  is  that  the  Disarmament 
Agency,  although  allowed  to  make  con- 
tracts and  agreements,  for  studies  in  the 
field  of  arms  control  and  disarmament, 
with  private  or  public  Institutions  or 
persons,  would  be  restricted.  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  by  the  following 
language  in  section  31i2>:  "and  other 
studies  in  the  field  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament,  by  United  States  private  or 
public  institutions"  thus  at  this  time 
limiting  the  contracts  to  U.S.  private  or 
public  institutions. 

In  connection  with  my  remarks,  Mr 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  copy  of 
a  June  7,  1963  release  by  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  set- 
ting forth  some  of  these  contracts  which 
have  been  made.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  release  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Reccrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Okants  Awakdeo  rem  Studiis  Related  to 
Arms  Cont«ol  and  Disarmament 

The  US  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  today  announced  that  three  grants 
have  been  awarded  since  the  first  of  the 
year  to  nongovernmental  research  organiza- 
tions and  Individuals  In  support  of  various 
unclassified  studies  pertinent  to  the  field  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament. 

The  first  of  these  was  awarded  to  the  In- 
stitute of  Strategic  Studies  of  London,  Eng- 
land, in  the  amount  of  •21.064  for  support 
of  a  6-month8  study  on  "The  Effect  of  Dis- 
armament on  European  Security"  tJnder 
terms  of  the  grant  awarded  on  February  20 
the  institute  is  examining  the  effect  upon 
European  security  and  the  balance  of  mili- 
tary power  within  Europe  of  the  execution 
of  stage  I  of  both  the  US  disarmament  pro- 
posals and  those  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as  in- 
troduced In  current  disarmament  negotia- 
tions. 

•'Arms  and  Democracy:  The  Reciprocal  In- 
fluences of  Weapons  and  Political  Systenu." 


Is  the  subject  of  a  S-year  study  by  the  Eagle- 
ton  Institute  of  PollUcs  of  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, New  Brunswick.  N  J  ,  which  was  award- 
ed a  grant  of  •40,000  on  Uay  3  The  focus  of 
this  study  will  be  on  the  relation  of  changes 
In  weapijn  technology  to  political  Institu- 
tions. 

The  most  recent  award  was  made  on  May 
14  to  Dr  Richard  H  PfafT  assistant  professor 
of  political  science  of  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado, Boulder,  Colo  .  for  a  study  entitled 
"The  NonmlUtary  Aspects  of  CENTO  '  In 
examining  the  Central  Treaty  Organization 
in  Its  economic  and  social  Influences,  Dr 
PfaJI  will  consider  such  subjects  as  the  ef- 
fect of  Increasing  economic  runctlons  in 
CENTO  In  relation  to  regional  arms  control 
proolems  and  the  economic  development  of 
regional  members  In  the  context  of  re- 
i^ional  disarmament  possibilities  The  study 
which  will  cost  •1.500,  Is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion In  3   months. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr  President. 
I  do  not  care  to  argue  this  matter  at 
any  length  I  merely  suggest — although 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee — that  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  is  to  limit  the  contracts  pro- 
viding for  studies  to  either  public  or 
private  agencies  in  the  United  States. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER     I  yield 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  see  nothing 
wrong  with  the  amendment,  and  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Then,  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
the  time  available  to  me. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  likewise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from   Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  L.AUSCHE  Mr  President,  I  sub- 
mit the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3.  in 
line  3.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
period,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon and  a  new  paragraph  (b>,  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  the  proviso,  strike  out  the  balance  of 
the  sentence  after  the  word  "except."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  "In  ac- 
cordance with  the  constitutional  processes 
of  the  United  States." 

And  renumber  the  subsequent  sections. 

Mr    LAUSCHE.     Mr    President 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      The 


How 


The 
for  5 


Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized 
much  time  does  he  yield  himself? 

Mr  LAUSCHE.     Five  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized 
mmutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  in  sec- 
tion 33  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act.  there  appears  a  provision 
authorizing  the  Director  of  the  Agency 
to  prepare  recommendations,  for  the 
present,  concerning  U.S.  arms  control 
and  disarmament  policy.  As  now 
amended  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, the  pending  bill  contains  a  pro- 


viso which  I  jhou:d  like  to  read  in  fnu 
to  the  Senate,  as  follows: 

No  action  shall  be  taken  under  this  act 
that  will  obligate  the  United  States  to  dls- 
arm  or  to  reduce  or  to  limit  the  Armed  Porcea 
or  armaments  of  the  United  States,  except 
pursuant  to  the  treaty-making  power  of  the 
President,  under  the  Consututlon,  or  unle» 
auihorl7«d  by  further  afBrmatlve  legislation 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

My  amendment  is  directed  to  the 
phrase  "or  unless  authorized  by  further 
affirmative  legislation  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Ftale.s  " 

In  particular.  I  call  attention  to  the 
part  of  this  proviso  which  states,  in  ef- 
fect, that  action  can  be  taken  looking 
toward  disarmament  or  reduction  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  pursuant  to  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  President  or  if 
authorized  by  further  affirmative  legisla- 
tion  by  the  Congress.  With  regard  to 
that  aspect  of  this  proviso — which  states 
that  the  disarmament  shall  be  achieved 
by  treaty  pursuant  to  the  treaty-making 
power  of  the  President — I  have  no  quar- 
rel: that  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
Constitution. 

However,  it  is  my  intention  that  the 
complete  language  has  the  effect  of  put- 
ting the  ConRress  on  record  as  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  make  treaties  relat- 
ing to  disarmament  subjects,  through 
approval  by  means  of  further  affirmative 
legislation  by  Congress.  In  my  opinion, 
that  would  be  a  first  step  in  circumvent- 
ing the  treaty-making  process  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  should  not  be  done. 

My  amendment  does  not  attempt  to 
make  any  new  law;  it  merely  states  that 
no  action  shall  be  taken  to  obligate  the 
U.S.  Government  to  reduce  Its  Armed 
Forces,  except  in  accordance  with  the 
constitutional  processes  of  the  United 
States.  In  other  words.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  that  in  this  bill  we  should  make 
absolutely  clear  that  we  are  not  by  means 
of  this  measure  attemptin:,  in  the  field 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament,  to  up- 
set or  cast  any  doubt  whatsoever  upon 
the  constitutional  processes  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

My  fear  is  that  the  language  now  In 
the  bill  creates  a  fuzzy  situation  which 
might  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the 
President,  instead  of  proceeding  by  way 
of  treaty,  may  proceed  by  way  of  agree- 
ment, and  thus  require  only  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  instead 
of  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate,  as 
the  Constitution  requires  in  connection 
with  the  making  of  treaties. 

There  are  instances  in  which  certain 
types  of  international  commitments  have 
gone  into  effect  after  approval  of  pro- 
posed legislation  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. That  practice  ought  not  to  be 
encouraged  We  ought  to  give  full  faith 
and  credit  to  the  thinking  of  the  men 
who  wrote  the  Constitution  when  they 
said  that  a  treaty  must  be  approved  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate 

I  suppose  I  should  be  willing  to  tnist 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
and  have  confidence  that  no  disarma- 
ment treaty  would  be  concluded  without 
the  approval  of  such  an  agreement  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  treaty-making  proc- 
esses prescribed  by  the  Constitution,    I 


understand  that  the  present  administra- 
tion definitely  contemplates  that  If  an 
agreement  la  reached  by  It,  the  agree- 
ment will  be  In  the  form  of  a  treaty. 
That  ia  how  It  should  be  done.  But  the 
language  of  the  act  is  "Or  unless  author- 
ized by  further  affirmative  legislation  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

Through  the  existence  of  such  lan- 
guage I  suggest  that  we  might  enter  into 
a  most  dangerous  field. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFJl.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
.Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  Senators  the  ques- 
tions which  I  addressed  to  Mr.  Fisher, 
who  is  the  legal  expert  in  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  One 
question  was  as  foUows: 

Let  me  put  this  question.  Let's  assume 
that  the  Agreement  deals  with  disarmament. 
Would  the  executive  branch.  In  Its  discre- 
tion under  this  language,  have  the  right  to 
ask  that  It  be  disposed  of  by  congressional 
ftcUon  rather  than  the  manner  directed  by 
the  Constitution,  that  is.  under  treaty? 

In  his  answer  Mr.  Fisher  said: 
If  It  was  considered  to  be  under  the  gen- 
eral constitutional   practices  that  have  de- 
veloped they  would  have  the  right. 

Senator  Lauschk  Let's  assume  It  provides 
for  disarmament,  and  the  matter,  that  Is 
deflnltely  the  substance  of  what  has  been 
wked,  that  we  disarm  In  a  limited  degree. 
Would  It  be  under  the  existing  language 
within  the  power  of  the  administration  to 
ask  that  It  be  disposed  of  by  an  agreement, 
by  the  Congress?" 

Mr.  Fisher  gave  the  following  answer : 
I  would  say  that  It  would,  sir 

In  other  words,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Pisher.  an  agreement  could  be  made  to 
disarm,  and  the  language  of  the  agree- 
ment might  require  only  a  majority  vote 
of  each  House  of  Congress.  My  amend- 
ment contemplates  merely  that  what- 
ever agreement  Is  made,  it  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  provided  In  the 
Constitution.  If  the  agreement  were  one 
that  may  be  approved  by  a  majority  vote 
of  both  Houses,  it  would  not  conform 
with  the  treaty-making  provisions  of 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  shall  support  the 
Senator's  amendment.  The  proposed 
legislation  is  bad  enough,  regardless  of 
how  much  it  Is  improved.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  as  to  whose  arms  are  about  to  be 
controlled.  What  country  is  it  proposed 
to  disarm? 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  No  specific  agreement 
has  yet  been  reached.  The  bUl  would 
only  provide  the  machinery  by  which  an 
agreement  subsequently  made  could  be 
approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  myself  an  additional  3  minutes. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  country  ia  It  th»t 
the  American  people  are  told  would  dis- 
arm?   Is  it  the  United  States? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  would  have  to  be 
both  coimtries. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  the  face  of  history, 
are  we  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  an 
agreement  with  a  Communist  country 
to  disarm  will  be  carried  out  by  that 
country? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  what  the 
agreement  would  envision.  If  we  made 
an  agreement  with  Red  Russia  to  dis- 
arm, and  we  believed  that  it  was  made 
in  good  faith  and  Russia  would  keep  it, 
that  agreement  would,  of  course,  come 
before  the  Senate  for  ratification.  If  it 
should  come  before  the  Senate  in  the 
form  of  an  agreement,  the  language  of 
the  bill  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  would 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  majority. 
I  contend  that  an  agreement  to  disarm 
should  be  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  and 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor, but  I  do  not  agree  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  continue  to  talk,  make  com- 
mitments, and  negotiate  in  the  msinner 
in  which  they  do  when  they  admit  they 
cannot  rely  upon  the  parties  with  whom 
they  are  negotiating. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  With  respect  to  that 
aspect.  I  look  with  considerable  doubt 
upon  the  good  faith  of  Red  Russia  to 
keep  its  agreements  when  I  know  that 
50  out  of  the  last  53  Important  ones  made 
by  that  country  have  been  broken  when 
to  break  the  agreement  was  thought  to 
be  expedient  for  Russia's  own  interest 
Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  I  point  out  that  if  small 
nations  would  do  what  we  are  doing,  we 
would  censor  their  action.  If  they  were 
setting  up  machinery  to  negotiate  with 
the  Communists,  In  the  face  of  recent 
history  showing  that  50  commitments 
have  been  broken.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  help  the  cause  of  peace  or  liberty 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  one-half  minute. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  agreement  is  now 
in  existence.  So  the  bill  would  merely 
deal  with  machinery  relating  to  agree- 
ments in  the  event  they  come  into  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

First,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment.  I  believe  it  covers  the  sit- 
uation quite  well.  I  can  imagine  very 
minor  agreements  which  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  disarmament — such 
things  as  a  "hot  line"  or  something  of 
that  kind  of  a  relatively  minor  nature 
which  might  come  up,  and  which  the 
Senate  would  not  wish  to  have  covered 
as  a  treaty  or  legislation,  liecause  it  would 
not  be  important  enough  to  warrant  such 
action. 

But  in  respect  to  any  measure  of  im- 
portance, as  the  Senator  has  mentioned, 
which   would  entail  disarmament  in  a 


meaningful  way.  a  treaty  would  be  the 
proper  way  to  handle  the  agreement. 
We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
tinction In  oiu-  constitutional  history  be- 
tween an  executive  agreement  and  a 
treaty  has  not  always  been  clear. 

There  are  many  distinctions.  I  be- 
lieve that  any  agreement  involving  dis- 
armament or  dealing  with  defense 
clearly  comes  within  the  concept  of  the 
treatymaking  power  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  way  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  stated  his  amendment,  in 
accordance  with  the  constitutional  proc- 
esses, is  quite  adequate.  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  amendment  and,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
while  I  have  the  floor,  and  in  order  to 
complete  the  Record.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  short  statement  in  regard 
to  the  bill.  There  has  been  some  mis- 
understanding on  the  part  of  the  public 
with  regard  to  what  has  been  done.  At 
least  I  have  had  a  few  letters  indicating 
that.  I  only  emphasize  that  the  bill 
does  provide  a  100-percent  increase  in 
the  authorization  for  this  Agency  for  the 
next  2  years,  together  with  one  or  two 
other  minor  matters  which  I  have  treated 
in  the  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Amendment    to    the    Asms    Contbol    and 

DiSAaMAMENT    ACT 

(Statement  by  Mr.  Fulbeicht) 
Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  I  present  to  the  Senate 
S.  777,  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act.  The  bill  is  quite  simple.  (1) 
It  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  920  mil- 
lion for  a  2-year  period  covering  nscal  years 
1964  and  1965;  (2)  It  makes  two  procedural 
changes  In  the  provisions  dealing  with  se- 
curity clearances;  (3)  It  spells  out  clearly 
the  fact  that  nothing  In  the  act  authorizes 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  right  of 
individuals  to  possess  firearms  for  their  own 
tjse:  (4)  It  prohibits  the  Agency  from  spend- 
ing Its  funds  for  promoting  its  legislation 
before  Congress;  (5)  It  limits  the  applicabil- 
ity of  the  proviso  In  section  33  to  actions 
taken  under  the  authority  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act;  and  (6)  it  pro- 
hibits the  Agency  from  obligating  more  than 
20  percent  of  Its  funds  in  the  last  month  of 
a  fiscal  year. 

Mo6t  of  these  amendments  are  of  a  minor 
nature  and  are  fuUy  explained  In  the  com- 
mittee's report.  I  intend,  therefore,  to  limit 
my  remarks  to  the  amendments  that  con- 
sumed the  greater  part  of  the  committee's 
time. 

The  first  of  these,  quite  naturally,  was  the 
authorization  of  funds.  The  Agency  re- 
quested an  open  end  authorization,  as  it  did 
2  years  ago.  Then,  as  now.  the  committee 
believed  that  this  was  a  premature  proposal. 
The  Agency  U  not  yet  2  years  old.  Its  organi- 
zational phase  Is  barely  over  and  Its  re- 
search program  Is  Just  getting  underway. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  committee 
sees  a  real  advantage  In  a  2-year  authoriza- 
tion of  funds  which  will  require  the  Agency 
to  review  Its  program  ajid  achievements 
with  us  In  another  2  years.  I  think  there  Is 
reaUy  nothing  so  terrible  In  having  to  go 
through  the  authorizing  process  from   time 
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to  time.  Lots  of  acendec  do  this,  uul  tli«r« 
is  no  overrlilinc  rea«oii  why  the  Arms  Con- 
troi  tkoA  Dtarmamrnt  Agency  ahoukl  not. 
In  fact,  the  Foreign  aclaUons  Conunltt««  Is 
extremely  Interested  In  the  development  of 
this  Agency  and  Intends  to  follow  Its  various 
ftctlviues  clowly.  particularly  the  negoCla- 
ttons  at  Oeneva. 

With  respect  to  the  amount  authorised,  the 
committee  recommends  the  Rgunf  at  OO  mll- 
!ton  for  the  2-year  period.  This  Is  a  100 
percent  increase  over  the  $10  mUlioo  author- 
ued  2  years  a«o.  and  now  virtually  exhausted. 
Incidentally,  under  the  committee  s  lang\ui«e 
the  unappropriated  balance  of  91.069,000  re- 
mains available  to  the  Agency  The  Agency 
propoeed  to  request  an  appropriation  of  $15 
rallUon  for  flscal  year  1964.  of  which  911  mll- 
lK>n  was  earmarked  for  research  contracts. 
This  is  a  substantial  increase  In  researcU  ac- 
tivities for  which  the  Agency  has  obligated 
$3,814  960  as  of  Slay  31,   1963. 

I  wish  to  mention  one  other  amendment 
relating  to  funds  which  prohibits  the  Agency 
from  obligating  more  than  20  percent  of  Its 
funds  In  the  last  month  of  a  fiscal  year 
Ttils  language  la  not  very  restrictive  and  is 
intended  primarily  to  serve  as  a  warning  to 
the  Agency  to  watch  Its  monthly  rate  of 
obligations.  As  might  be  expected  of  a  new 
agency,  the  monthly  rate  has  risen  steeply. 
The  committee  does  not  wish  to  see  this  be- 
come an  established  pattern  in  Agency  op- 
erations 

Now,  a  brief  word  about  the  security  pro- 
\islons  on  which  the  committee  spent  some 
time  in  order  to  assure  itself  that  they  will 
not  resiilt  in  any  dilution  of  the  standards 
established  2  years  ago.  The  committee  sees 
no  disadvantages  to  the  two  proposed 
changes.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  real 
advantages  In  terms  of  time  and  money  saved. 
The  committee  also  was  Informed  that  highly 
sensitive  agencies  s\ich  as  Defense,  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Agency  and  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  have  the  authority  that  the 
Arnis  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  is 
now  seeking. 

The  last  amendment  that  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  attenuon  of  the  Senate  is  the  limitation 
on  the  use  of  funds  for  propaganda  relating 
to  pending  legislation  affecting  the  Agency. 
Members  of  the  coaunittee  were  subjected  to 
what  appeared  to  be  a  highly  organized  cam- 
paign to  approve  S  777  without  any  amend- 
ments. I  realize  that  tlxls  is  not  unusij&l  in 
the  annals  of  Congress,  but  it  is  unusual  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
laUons.  No  other  leglalatlon  or  treaty 
handled  by  the  committee  has  provoked 
quite  such  activity.  The  right  of  American 
citizens  to  petition  Congress  is  not  tieing 
quesUoned  by  the  amendment  which  is  di- 
rected solely  at  the  Agency  and  designed  to 
ensure  that  the  Agency  not  use  any  of  its 
appropriated  funds  to  promote  its  own  legis- 
lation. 

I  believe  that  the  committee  amendments 
serve  to  encourage  the  Agency's  orderly 
growth.  This  committee  has  always  regard- 
ed the  Agency  as  a  highly  senslUve  one,  one 
that  should  proceed  with  its  tasks  carefully 
and  cautiously.  This  is  made  pooatble  by 
S.  777  as  amended  by  the  committee  and  I 
in-ge  the  Senate  to  give  Its  favorable  consider- 
ation. 

June  17.  1963. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  a 
1-word  amendment.  On  page  3,  line  19. 
in  the  committee  amendment.  I  propose 


to  strike  cnt  the  word  "reneral"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  word  -any'. 
The  paragraph  prcKntly  reads: 
Wooe  of  the  funds  herrtn  aatbortsed  to  be 
appropriated  shaOl  be  »ed  to  pay  far  the 
dissemination  within  the  United  States  of 
general  propaganda  In  support  of  any  {end- 
ing leglslaUon  concerning  the  work  of  the 
United  SUtes  Arms  Control  and  Disarm- 
ament Agency 

The  word  'general'  seems  to  be  a  httle 
too  general.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
a  good  definition  of  the  word  "general" 
as  applied  to  this  particular  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  speaking  under 
controlled  time.  Does  the  Senator  yield 
any  time? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  mmutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  may  proceed  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  this  situaUon 
came  about  because  of  the  fact  that 
members  of  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  were  solicited  to  support  the 
bill  before  there  was  any  bill,  apparently 
the  result  of  a  leak  somewhere,  probably 
from  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernmenL  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are 
to  prevent  the  use  of  funds  for  propa- 
ganda purposes  it  should  be  for  "any 
propaganda  '  and  not  for  general  propa- 
ganda, "  when  nobody  appears  to  know 
exactly  what  that  means.  Therefore.  I 
offer  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
to  the  committee  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
see  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 
Either  "any  propaganda  "  would  be  all 
right,  or  we  could  leave  out  the  adjective 
altogether.  Both  would  serve  the  pur- 
pose.    Either  would  suit  me. 

The  point  of  particular  interest  to  us 
is  that  this  propaganda  should  not  be 
directed  to  any  pending  legislation.  A 
general  statement  about  the  virtues  of 
disarmament  is  not  objectionable,  but  m 
this  case  the  campaign  was  directed  to 
this  particular  bill. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator.  I  think 
"general"  i.s  an  equivocal  word  which 
should  be  either  removed  or  changed  to 
'  any.  ' 
I  am  willing  to  do  either. 
Has  the  Senator  from  Vermont  offered 
an  amendment? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  "general"  and  to  insert 
"any." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that,  if  the  Senator  prefers  that 
to  deleting  the  word  "general." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand  the  word 
"any"  more  tlian  I  understand  the  word 
"general." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  also.  Would 
the  Senator  prefer  to  delete  the  word 
"general"  altogether?  I  think  that  would 
have  the  same  effect. 

Mr.    AIKEN.     It    would    be    perfectly 
satisfactory  with  me  to  delete  the  word 
Mr        FULBRIGHT.     Perhaps       that 
would  be  better 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  change 
my  amendment  to  one  of  deleting  the 
word    "general." 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection? 

Mr  CLARK.     Mr  President 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      tw- 
Senator  from  PeimsylTanla  Is  reoognisiM 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  shaU  not  object   tei 
before  the  amendment  is  put  to  a  vour 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  4L 
tintmi.shed  chairman  of  the  Oommltt*! 
on  Foreign  Relations.  ^^ 

I  am  a  little  concerned  about  what  L^ 
meant    by    the   word    "propaganda  "•     t 
have  no  objection  to  prohibiting  the  u» 
of  taxpayers'  money  for  propaganda T 
support  of  legislaUon.  but  I  hope  it  will 
be  clearly  understood  that  the  Agency  h 
entitled  to  make  available  to  the  peool^ 
of  the  United  States  full  and  free  in 
formation  with  respect  to  all  the  actir 
itles  of  the  Agency  in  connecUon  with 
negoUations.  proposed  agreemenU   and 
treaties  which  it  may  bring  to  the  Preai 
dent  or  to  the  Senate  for  consideration 
I  agree  that  the  taxpayers'  funds  should 
not  be  used  for  '"propaganda."'  but  I  <Jo 
not  wish  to  see  the  flow  of  information 
cut  off  by  reason  of  any  legislaUve  con- 
strucUon  of  the  provision  in  the  act  or  in 
the  amendment  now  before  the  Senate 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  that 
pi-oblem  was  dealt  with  satisfactorily  in 
the  committee  report,  on  page  10  The 
key  sentence  is: 

The  oommlttee  does  not  intend  by  mn 
language  to  restrict  Agency  officials  frcjm  «i. 
dressmg  public  affairs  groups  and  others  <r. 
the  general  subject  of  arms  control  and  di*. 
armament  or  to  undertake  similar  actlrttla. 

What  we  were  trying  to  reach  was  the 
nuisance  of  the  very  extensive  campaign 
for  this  specific  bill.  Some  of  it  came  in 
before  we  even  considered  the  bill.  That 
is  why  we  have  said  "pending  legisla- 
tion." We  did  not  intend  to  re.strict  dis- 
cussion of  the  general  subject  of  disarm- 
ament. 

That  sentence  is  in  tJie  repoit. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  see  that  sentence.  I 
tliink  it  is  a  useful  and  helpful  sentence. 

I  assume  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee  would  not  intend  that  the  language 
should  be  construed  to  prevent  the  dis- 
semination of  pamphlets  such  as  those 
which  have  already  been  disseminated  by 
the  Agency,  explaining  the  proposals 
both  with  respect  to  a  test  ban  and  with 
respect  to  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament, which  have  been  tabled  by 
the  President  and  his  advisers  at  Geneva, 
so  that  the  country  can  be  fully  advised 
as  to  what  we  arc  advocating  and  why 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  cover  that  situation.  Propagan- 
da in  support  of  pending  legislation,  by 
the  Agency  would  seem  to  me  to  be  ail 
that  would  be  covered.  The  general  ex- 
planation of  the  work  of  the  Agency  and 
the  various  con.slderatlons  involved  in 
arms  control  would  be  perfectly  proper 
subjects  on  which  to  inform  the  public 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 
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The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
15  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  propoeed. 
the  question  la  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  thebilL 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  will  state  it. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Have  the  yeas 
and  nays  been  ordered  on  the  question 
of  passage  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.     Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President,  I  make 
g  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  withhold? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  withhold  his 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  Inquire 
if  It  is  the  purpose  to  deny  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  that  Is  not  the 
purpose. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  withhold  my  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  asked  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  I  believe  a  suflBcient  number 
of  Senators  are  now  present.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question  of  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
remains  one-half  hour  of  debate  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  bill  been  read  the  tliird  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  me  10 
minutes  from  the  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may  pro- 
ceed for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  bill.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  has  been  doing  a  magnificent  job 
in  the  cause  of  peace  since  its  existence 
was  authorized  in  the  late  summer  of 
1961. 

It  win  be  recalled  that  this  bill  was 
brought  to  the  Senate,  and  later  to  the 
House,  In  August  of  1961,  shortly  before 
the  President  made  his  historic  address 
at  the  United  Nations  advocating  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament  under 
enforceable  world  law. 

That  speech  was  followed,  a  day  or 
two  later,  by  the  Zorin-McCloy  agree- 
ment, under  which  the  United  States  and 


the  U£J31l.  agreed  to  18  principles  for 
a  treat/  of  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament. 

This  Agency,  which  we  are  about  to 
approve,  whose  finances  we  are  about  to 
refurbish,  has  been  engaged  ever  since 
then  in  an  earnest  effort  to  reconcile  the 
differences  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
ourselves  with  respect  not  only  to  a  treaty 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament 
vmder  enforclble  world  law.  but  also 
with  respect  to  a  test  ban  treaty. 

It  is  true  that  we  do  not  as  yet  have 
what  the  President  wanted,  and  what  I 
believe  every  intelligent  and  sensible  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  wants,  namely, 
an  end  to  the  arms  race  and  a  cessation 
of  nuclear  testing.  But  cynics  to  the 
contrary,  I  contend  that  substantial  and 
discernible  progress  has  been  made  to- 
ward both  of  those  objectives  in  the  past 
year  and  a  half.  I  believe  there  is  good 
reason  to  hope  that,  in  the  years  ahead, 
those  objectives  will  finally  be  reached, 
so  that  we  can  take  off  the  backs  of  the 
taxpayers  of  the  world  the  frightening 
cost  of  the  arms  race;  so  that  we  can 
eliminate  the  delicate  balance  of  terror 
under  which  we  all  live;  and  so  that  we 
can  bring  to  an  end  nuclear  testing, 
which  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
the  physical  poison  of  radioactivity, 
and  the  poison  in  the  hearts  and  minds' 
of  men  which  the  arms  race  engenders. 

I  was  dissuaded  earlier  today  from 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  would  have  restored  the  full  $30 
milUon  of  authorization,  for  a  2-year 
period,  which  the  Agency  requested.  I 
think  they  were  entitled  to  that  money. 
I  think  the  committee  should  have  given 
it  to  them.  I  think  the  Senate  should 
have  given  it  to  them.  I  hope  the  House 
will  give  the  fuU  $30  million;  that  the 
bill  will  go  to  conference  and  come  back 
here,  and  that  the  Senate  will  be  more 
generous  than  it  is  going  to  be  today,  and 
vote  the  whole  amount. 

Mr.  President,  how  many  Senators 
know  the  dramatic  fact  that  between 
now  and  tomorrow  we  will  spend  for  war, 
or  for  the  preparation  for  war,  over  $100 
million.  This  in  a  space  of  less  than  24 
hours;  and  yet  we  hesitate  to  give  this 
Agency,  for  1  whole  year,  $15  million, 
not  for  war.  but  for  peace,  for  research 
into  peace,  for  maintenance  of  a  payroll 
which  will  work  for  peace,  for  the  nego- 
tiations and  issuance  of  contracts  which 
will  show  us  the  way  to  make  disarma- 
ment a  reality,  not  merely  a  hope. 

I  commend  the  able  Director  of  the 
Agency,  Mr.  WilUam  Poster,  an  outstand- 
ing American  citizen,  for  the  excellent 
work  which  he  has  done  in  his  unceasing 
search  for  peace,  utilizing  the  fine  com- 
monsense  which  has  made  him  such  a 
successful  businessman. 

I  commend  his  able  assistant,  Adrian 
Fisher.  Deputy  Director  of  the  Agency, 
a  skilled  lawyer,  and  an  Imaginative  and 
resourceful  negotiator. 

I  commend  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Agency,  George  Bunn,  for  the  fine  work 
which  he  has  done. 

Finally.  I  congratulate  Mr.  Poster  on 
having  brought  out  of  private  life  Archi- 
bald Alexander,  a  distinguished  and  able 
lawyer,  a  former  candidate  for  public 
office  in  New  Jersey,  who  has  taken  over 


the  economic  aspects  of  the  search  for 
peace  which  the  Disarmament  Agency  is 
conducting. 

As  one  Senator  I  resent  the  criticisms 
which  have  been  made  against  this 
Agency.  It  seems  to  me  it  has  been  im- 
properly held  up  to  criticism,  and  some- 
times to  scorn.  Its  activities  should  not 
be  denigrated.  We  should  be  proud  of 
this  Agency.  It  is  doing  a  magnificent 
Job. 

I  noticed,  for  example,  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  for  the  17th  of  June, 
entitled  "Experts  Quit  Jobs  on  Arms 
Control,"  under  the  byline  of  that  ordi- 
narily accurate  reporter,  Mr.  E.  W.  Ken- 
worthy. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  article  may  be  printed  in  the  Rccord 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Experts  Qtht  Jobs  ok  Asms  Contbol — ^U.S. 
Agknct  Is  Losing  Top  Aids  Over  Its  Poli- 
cies 

(By  E.  W.  Kenworthy) 
Washington,  June  10. — At  the  time  when 
President  Kennedy  has  called  for  a  new  Ini- 
tiative for  a  nuclear  test  ban,  the  UJ8.  Arms 
Ck)ntrol  and  Diaarmament  Agency  is  losing 
virtually  all  its  most  experienced  experts  and 
negotiators. 

According  to  Informed  sources,  these  men 
are  transferring  becaxise  they  have  become 
Increasingly  unhappy  and  frustrated  over 
the  operations  of  the  Agency. 

Ronald  I.  Spears,  former  Chief  of  the  Po- 
Utlcal  Affairs  Office,  who  for  years  has  done 
most  of  the  policy  planning  on  the  nuclear 
test  ban  issue,  has  already  left  for  a  high 
position  In  the  State  Depcutment's  Bureau 
of  European  Affairs. 

Charles  C.  Stelle,  who  has  been  In  charge 
of  the  day-to-day  test  ban  negotiations  In 
Geneva,  plans  to  leave  In  a  few  months. 

RELIED    UPON    BT    DULLES 

Other  experienced  disarmament  officials 
who  will  soon  transfer  to  other  areas  of 
the  State  Department  are  Vincent  Baker, 
James  E.  Goodby,  David  E.  Mark,  and  Robert 
E.  SturgUl. 

These  men  comprise  a  tight  little  group 
who,  even  l>efore  the  Agency  was  set  up,  were 
relied  upon  by  Secretaries  of  State  John  Pos- 
ter Dulles  and  Christian  A.  Herter  for  plan- 
ning and  the  execution  of  policy. 

wmiam  C.  Foster,  Director  of  the  Agency, 
has  been  reluctant  to  lose  them  and  has 
delayed  their  departure  as  long  as  he  could. 

It  is  also  understood  that  two  key  officers, 
Jacob  D.  Beam,  former  Ambassador  to  Po- 
land, and  Henry  A.  Bjrroade,  former  Ambassa- 
dor to  Egypt.  South  Africa,  and  Afghanistan, 
are  hoping  that  they  will  be  assigned  to  new 
aml>assadorsh  ips . 

The  Agency  was  created  as  a  quasi-inde- 
pendent organization  within  the  State  De- 
partment In  September  IMl,  In  fulfillment 
of  a  campaign  pledge  by  President  Kennedy. 

Repeatedly  In  the  election  campaign  of 
1960  he  accused  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion of  giving  "this  problem  no  attention." 
At  nearly  every  whlsUestop  he  said,  in  sup- 
port of  this  charge,  that  "fewer  than  100  peo- 
ple" scattered  through  four  or  five  agencies 
were  working  on  disarmament. 

WANTS    ICC»Z    PERSONNEL 

Now  the  Agency  has  about  187  persons,  of 
whom  roughly  75  are  officers.  This  is  10  times 
the  number  that  dealt  with  disarmament  In 
the  State  Department  In  1900.  Mr.  Poster 
would  Uke  to  Increase  the  number  of  per*on- 
nel  to  377  In  the  nest  flscal  year. 

Testifying  on  May  1  before  a  Hotiae  ap- 
propriations subcommittee.  Mr.  Foster  saKf 
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that  he  needed  the  increafle  to  take  care  of 
the  larger  reaearcti  program  moA  Vbm  continu- 
ing  active  negotiating   responslbtUtlea. 

However.  accortUsK  to  Informed  aources, 
the  principal  grievance  of  thoae  who  have 
left  or  are  leaving  is  what  they  consider  ovex- 
s'alTIng  1q   the  A^ncy. 

One  official  said  both  the  President  and  Mr. 
Foster  had  assumed  that  a  tenfold  Increase 
In  personnel  would  automatically  acblere  a 
tenfold  Increase  In  quality  and  breadth  of 
planning. 

This  Is  not  neceaaariiy  ao.  he  said. 

Another  ofllclal  said  Chat  the  principal  ef- 
fect of  the  expansion  bad  been  "more  meet- 
ings, more  committees,  more  memorandiuns." 

Another  criticism  concerns  the  size  and 
volume  of  the  research  program.  80  far  the 
Agency  has  made  contracts  and  grants  for 
studies  toUltng  M.SOO.OOO.  Next  year  Mr. 
Poster  wants  to  spend  911  mUllon  more. 

The  critics  concede  that  formerly  the  po- 
litical oOoers  and  negotiators  were  at  a  dis- 
advantage because  the  dUarmament  section 
did  not  have  Its  own  scientific  staff  to  come 
up  quickly  with  needed  studies.  A  few  such 
scientists  and  technicians  were  needed,  they 
say. 

They  also  concede  that  some  of  the  med- 
ium-range and  long-range  studies  contracted 
to  research  organisations  can  be  useful. 

However,  they  contend  that  many  of  the 
stxxties  are  "completely  irrelevant  to  any  of 
the  real  problems"  the  Agency  Is  likely  to 
face  In  the  foreseeable  futxire. 

Examples  cited  are  studies  on  world  law 
and  reorganizing  the  United  Nations. 

One  ofllclal  said  that  officers  were  ao  busy 
"dreaming  up"  new  studies  that  they  often 
did  not  read  the  ones  that  were  delivered. 

COMFUirN    A80CT    IT7SK 

A  third  complaint  involves  relations  with 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Formerly,  officials 
point  out.  the  small  group  worked  dally  with 
Mr  Dulles  and  Mr.  Herter.  Now  Secretary 
Dean  Rusk.  U  was  said,  largely  divorces  him- 
self from  day-to-day  coosideration  of  dis- 
armament matters,  possibly  because  he  re- 
gards this  area  as  the  responsibility  of  Mr 
Foster. 

The  trouble  with  this  arrangement.  It  Is 
argued.  Is  that  disarmament  and  a  nuclear 
test  ban  are  political  problems  in  which  the 
State  Department  is  deeply  mvolved. 

Considerable  doubt  about  the  growth  and 
direction  of  the  agency  exists  on  Capitol  Hill 
This  Is  evident  from  the  recent  cut  in   the 
agency's  spending  authorization  made  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Kelatlons  Committee. 

Two  years  ago  the  agency  received  ilO  mll- 
Uon,  to  be  available  until  spent.  With  this 
almoet  gone,  Mr  Foster  sought  an  authorisa- 
tion to  spend  as  much  money  "as  may  be 
necessary  and  appropriate."  and  an  scrtual 
authorization  of  $15  million  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

KXCONSIDESS    rUND    CUT 

The  committee  at  flrst  authorized  $15  mil- 
lion for  2  years.  On  tbe  rep<3rted  urging  of 
the  a«ency,  the  committee  reconsidered  and 
the  amount  aras  raised  $30  million. 

To  prevent  hasty  contracting  of  studies 
toward  the  end  of  the  year.  In  an  effort  Ui 
use  up  unexpended  funds,  the  committee  de- 
clared that  no  more  than  20  percent  at  an 
appropriation  could  be  obligated  in  the  last 
month  of  the  Oacal  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  ar- 
ticle, quite  inaccurately,  states  that 
many  of  the  Important  experts  in  the 
Agency  are  quitting,  that  It  has  been  un- 
der increasing  criticism. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  certain 
eminent,  booest.  honorable,  permanent 
Foreign  Serrioe  officers  who  have  been 
assigned  to  thia  agency  are  now  about  to 
leave.    I  do  not  want  to  my  anything  in 


derogation  of  the  public  career  of  those 
fine  gentlemen,  bat  I  will  say  that  they 
will  not  be  missed.  The  hearts  of  very 
few  of  them  have  been  in  the  real  work 
of  the  agency.  They  went  orer  there  to 
finish  their  careers  after  honorable  serv- 
ice in  the  Foreign  Service,  waiting  for  re- 
tirement. Not  too  much  reliance  has 
been  placed  on  their  vision  and  imagina- 
tion In  the  agency. 

The  men  whom  I  earlier  commended 
are  the  ones  who  are  carrying  the  load 
and  the  men  to  whom  the  country  should 
look  for  accomplishments.  I  completely 
disagree  with  Mr.  Kenworthy  in  his  crit- 
icism of  the  agency.  It  is  rendering  an 
outstanding  service.  It  needs  more 
money  than  the  Senate  is  willing  to  give 
It.  I  hope  that  money  will  be  forthcom- 
ing before  the  bill  goes  to  the  President 
for  his  signature.  I  hope,  since  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  that  the  bill 
will  be  passed  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Senators  who  are  willing  to 
cast  one  vote  for  peace  negotiations  and 
commonsense. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  3  or  4  minutes  to 
me? 

Mr.  AIKE3*.  If  I  have  control  of  the 
time,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 

from  Ariaona.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
when  tills  legislation  was  flrst  proF>osed. 
I  voted  against  It — not  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  disarmament.  Like  ail  reason- 
ing men,  I  believe  that  disarmament  is 
a  very  desirable  thing;  but  I  like  to  see 
the  other  fellow  disarming  at  the  same 
time. 

I  voted  against  the  creation  of  the 
extra  committee  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment t)ecause  I  was  not  convinced  that 
our  enemies  were  In  a  mood  to  talk  dis- 
armament. Neither  am  I  convinced  that 
they  are  in  the  mood  today. 

The  very  flrst  act  of  this  Agency  was 
to  propose  a  disarmament  treaty  at 
Geneva  that  was  never  discussed,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  with 
any  Members  of  the  House  or  the  Sen- 
ate. It  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to 
me,  months  after  It  had  been  offered, 
through  the  Associated  Press  and  the 
UPI.  It  came  on  the  morning  debate 
began  on  the  moneys  that  were  advanced 
to  the  United  Nations  last  year. 

After  exhaustive  questioning  on  this 
floor  of  Senators  who  should  know,  and 
who  one  would  reasonably  expect  to 
know,  due  to  their  connection  a-ith  the 
various  committees  of  the  Senate  deal- 
ing with  this  subject,  I  found  that  none 
of  them  was  aware  of  this  propKwal. 

Anyone  reading  the  proposal  can  see 
in  it  efforts  made  toward  unilateral  dis- 
armament. I  do  not  charge  the  Agency 
with  being  engaged  In  that,  but  I  do  sug- 
gest any  proposal  such  as  the  one  which 
was  offered  at  Geneva  is  a  dangerous 
one  to  be  sponsored  by  the  United 
States.  It  Is  one  that,  had  I  been  Vfr. 
Kiirushchev.  I  would  have  accepted  the 
day  it  wais  offered. 

I  did  not  like  the  Idea  a  newly  created 
agency  of  our  Government  not  wanting 


to  discuss  with  Interested  Members  of 
the  Congress  a  proposal  that  could  well 
change  the  entire  course  of  our  freedom 

Another  point  that  disturbs  me  is 
that  at  first  we  asked  for  120  on-site 
Inspections  in  Russia,  to  help  bring  to 
an  end  nuclear  testing.  We  have  con- 
tinually yielded  and  compromised  until 
we  are  now  down  to  seven,  and  I  under- 
stand the  flgure  might  get  down  to  five, 
or  even  to  three.  I  have  expressed  my 
interest  in  disarmament.  I  also  express 
my  Interest  In  people  who  talk  about 
disarmament  having  stiff  backs  and  not 
giving  in  to  the  enemy  every  time  they 
are  asked  to  give  in. 

We  are  told,  for  example  that  under- 
grotmd  nuclear  testing  by  the  Soviets 
can  be  detected  by  seismic  means.  I 
deny  that.  For  an  agency  of  Govern- 
ment even  to  suggest  to  the  American 
people  that  such  detection  can  be  made 
would  be  cause  enough,  in  my  opinion,  to 
vote  against  passage  of  the  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation. 

I  do  not  wish  to  detain  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  any  longer.  We  are  using 
a  very  unrealistic  approach  to  the  whole 
subject  of  disarmament.  I  do  not  want 
at  some  future  day  to  be  connected  with 
an  agency  in  which  my  confidence  does 
not  rest.  Therefore  I  shall  vote  against 
the  pendinT  bill, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
take  a  very  short  time,  to  correct  the 
record.  I  should  like  to  state  that  the 
aRreement  which  was  submitted  at 
Geneva,  to  which  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  referred,  was  flrst 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  country 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  he  made  his  historic  speech 
l>efore  the  United  Nations,  on  September 
21,  1961.  The  agreement  was  drafted, 
not  by  the  Arms  Control  and  Di.sarma- 
ment  Agency,  which  was  not  In  exi.stence 
at  that  time,  but  under  the  sujjervision 
of  Mr.  John  McCloy,  a  prominent  Re- 
publican, and  then  the  President's  prin- 
cipal adviser  on  disarmament  affairs 

If  there  Is  any  criticism  of  the  treaty— 
and  I  per.sonally  do  not  think  there  is— 
the  criticism  should  not  be  directed 
acainst  Mr.  Foster  and  his  agency,  which 
played  very  Httle.  If  any,  part  In  con- 
nection with  it,  but  against  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  his  adviser, 
Mr.  McCloy. 

I  thought  then,  and  I  think  now,  that 
it  is  an  excellent  treaty,  of  ahich  all 
Americans  can  be  proud. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvani* 
has  misunderstood  my  point.  I  should 
probably  have  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  President  outlined  the  agreement  in 
his  speech  before  the  United  Nations. 
I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  original  draft  was  dated  the  day 
after  the  legislation  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress. I  was  merely  referring  to  this 
fact— and  it  is  an  Interesting  fact,  and 
the  Senator  can  verify  It  by  reading  my 
(luestions  propounded  to  various  Sena- 
tors when  tlie  debate  opened  last  year 
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on  the  United  Nations  funds — that  not 
one  responsible  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  or  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  who  should  have 
known  about  this  proposal,  knew  any- 
thing about  It.  I  should  think  tliat  a 
treaty  like  this  would  have  been  dis- 
cussed by  them,  or  at  least  they  should 
have  showTi  evidence  of  having  some 
familiarity  with  it.  The  chairman  of 
the  House  committee  knew  nothing  about 
it.    That  is  the  point  I  was  trying  to 

make. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  on  my  time  so  that  I  may  propound 
a  question  to  him? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  was  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  the  day  when  the  Senator 
from  Arizorm  made  that  comment.  I 
well  remember  that  he  queried  two 
prominent  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Both  of  them  said 
they  did  not  know  anytiiing  about  the 
proposal.  If  they  had  read  the  Presi- 
dent's speech,  which  he  made  before  the 
United  Nations  the  preceding  Septem- 
ber, they  would  have  known  about  it. 
They  could  have  learned  about  it  from 
the  pamphlet,  which  was  issued  to  all 
the  American  people,  and  which  I  saw 
in  Moscow  on  September  25.  In  that 
way  they  would  have  found  out  about 
the  proposal,  which  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  I  am  siue  in  all  sincerity,  has 
said  he  had  never  heard  of. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator 
saw  it  in  Moscow  on  September  25.  he 
saw  it  before  it  was  published  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  took  it  to  Moscow. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  in  favor  of  the  bill.  I  believe  that 
the  same  motivation  which  caused  me 
to  vote  for  the  original  bill  compels  me 
to  vote  for  the  pending  bill. 

We  have  a  national  conscience  to  sat- 
isfy that  we  are  doing  all  we  can  on  our 
side  to  achieve  some  kind  of  arms  treaty 
and  disarmament  program.  However,  I 
wish  to  sound  a  note  of  warning.  I 
share  the  concern  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  that  we  have  been 
giving  the  impression,  at  least,  that  we 
are  making  too  many  concessions  in 
Geneva.  I  believe  we  have  had  the  pro- 
clivity of  trying  to  tell  the  Soviets  what 
is  good  for  them,  without  realizing  that 
they  probably  know  in  their  minds  what 
is  to  their  best  interest,  whether  or  not 
we  do. 

I  believe  that  we  have  also  given  the 
impression  that  we  are  a  little  too  eager. 
If  a  person  is  on  oiie  side  of  the  bar- 
gaining table,  over-anxiety  or  over-con- 
cession on  his  part  does  not  help  his 
bargaining  position. 

"ITierefore  I  suggest  that  our  negotia- 
tors, particularly  those  who  issue  press 
releases,  not  be  in  such  a  big  hurry  to 
give  the  impression  that  the  United 
States  has  any  less  time  in  this  matter 
than  the  Soviets;  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  any  more  susceptible 
to  nuclear  fallout  than  are  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union:  The  United  States 
negotiators  must  make  clear  that  we 
recognize  that  the  people  we  are  dealing 
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with  have  an  ideology  which  does  not 
inspire  trust  and  confidence,  and  which 
holds  that  the  end  Justifies  the  means, 
that  lying,  cheating,  stealing,  and  any- 
thing else  is  permissible. 

In  such  a  situation  it  behooves  us  to 
keep  our  powder  dry.  I  do  not  want  to 
suggest  that  we  must  have  a  completely 
foolproof  treaty.  However,  I  suggest 
that  if  there  are  to  be  any  errors,  they 
had  better  be  on  the  side  of  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  free 
world. 

I  hope  that  our  negotiators  will  con- 
tinue to  negotiate,  recognizing  that  they 
cannot  get  a  treaty  through  the  Senate, 
ratified  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate, if  such  treaty  jeopardizes  the  secur- 
ity of  the  United  States. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  pass  the  bill,  and  that  our  negotia- 
tors will  continue  to  negotiate  and  will 
be  successful. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  vote  for  the  pending  bill, 
because  in  my  judgment  it  not  only  goes 
in  the  direction  of  exploring  ways  in 
wiiich  disarmament  could  be  effectively 
brought  about  on  a  mutual  basis,  with 
the  Soviet  bloc  disarming  parallel  to 
disarmament  in  this  country,  but  also 
because  the  proposed  legislation  and  the 
basic  legislation  which  it  amends  provide 
that  any  disarmament  agreement  must 
be  implemented  either  by  treaty — in 
which  event  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  would  have  to  concur  in  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty — or  by  statute 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  by 
a  majority  vote. 

That  being  the  case,  I  do  not  share  the 
fear  of  those  who  believe  that  some  very 
imprudent  and  unwise  agreement  will  be 
brought  before  us. 

If  that  were  the  case,  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation  Congress  would  have  to 
approve  it.  In  the  absence  of  such  an 
approach,  it  is  possible  that  a  disarma- 
ment agreement  could  be  put  into  effect 
by  Executive  agreement.  That  is  some- 
thing I  very  much  fear,  because  I  beUeve 
Congress  should  be  very  careful  in  de- 
termining precisely  what  was  to  be 
agreed  to,  in  the  event  any  agreement 
were  arrived  at  in  the  field  of  disarma- 
ment. 

As  one  who  served  on  a  committee 
studying  the  problems  of  disarmament 
over  a  period  of  yesirs,  I  know  it  is  often- 
times a  difficult  and  frustrating  task. 
But  this  Nation  should,  so  far  afi  it  can, 
seek  to  bring  about  a  limitation  of  arms 
and  a  certain  amount  of  arms  control. 
While  nothing  has  happened  along  this 
line  with  regard  to  our  effort  for  the 
past  16  years  or  more,  I  am  hopeful  that 
someday  something  will  happen  along 
that  line.  Therefore,  I  shall  vote  for 
the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  iir.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDo]  has  asked  me  to 
make  a  statement  In  his  behalf.  The 
Senator  is  fulfilling  a  prior  engagement 
in  Connecticut,  not  having  known  t^at 


the  measure  under  consideration  would 
be  brought  up  today. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  asked  me  to  state  to  the  Senate  his 
deep  interest  in  the  bill;  that  he  voted 
for  the  cieatlon  of  the  Disarmament 
Agency  when  the  Issue  was  Initially  be- 
fore the  Senate;  and  that  he  subscribes 
to  the  policy  of  our  ccrantry  In  attempt- 
ing to  negotiate  a  ban  on  nuclear  tests 
and  disarmament  consistent  with  the 
security  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
honor  of  our  country.  If  he  were  present, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
would  vote  for  the  measure. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  bill.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  danger  of  nuclear  war  is  of 
such  a  specialized  nature  that  a  special 
agency  of  government  is  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  I  have  expressed  my 
views  in  the  past,  arid  I  shall  do  so  again, 
namely,  that  those  who  are  in  charge  of 
negotiation  should  not  abandon  the 
thought  of  protecting  the  security  of  our 
country  merely  for  the  purpose  of  reach- 
ing an  agreement.  An  agreement  may  be 
reached ;  but  the  agreement  reswihed  may 
be  most  dangerous  to  our  country  unless 
it  contains  adequate  provisions  to  insure 
the  Nation's  security. 

I  think  the  record  ought  to  show  that 
our  country  has  constantly  yielded. 
Prom  the  beginning  Red  Russia  has  said 
that  there  should  be  not  more  than  3  on- 
site  inspections.  We  initially  asked.  I 
believe,  for  20 ;  we  then  reduced  the  num- 
ber to  7.  Russia's  proposal  still  remains 
at  not  more  than  three. 

I  hope  that  those  in  charge  of  negotia- 
tions will  try  to  reach  an  understand- 
ing that  will  be  honorable  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  seciuity  of  our  country. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  1  minute  to 
me? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  we  are  engaged 
in  the  purest  sort  of  folly  to  be  consider- 
ing disarmament  at  a  time  when  the 
militant  arm  of  communism  is  seeking 
to  encircle  the  world.  Can  we  in  all  hon- 
esty expect  a  dictatorship  that  holds 
suzerainty  over  captive  people  to  disarm? 
I  think  not.  I  believe  we  are  engaging  in 
the  sheerest  sort  of  folly  to  pass  a  bill 
which  entails  a  pn^gram  of  disarmament. 

Mr.  ATKKN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  support  the  bill;  but  I  shall  do  so  with 
a  clear  reservation  in  my  mind  and  with 
the  expression  of  the  hope  that  the  bill 
will  not  be  used  to  extend  the  executive 
authority  beyond  the  powers  vested  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I 
should  not  like  to  see  our  Nation  con- 
fronted with  a  fait  accompli  in  the  fram- 
ing of  a  treaty  when  it  will  be  too  late 
to  bring  the  attention  of  such  a  proposal 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  for  its  opin- 
ion.  Therefore,  I  believe  the  rights  of 
Congress  should  be  carefully  observed 
in  this  and  in  all  otbex  instances. 

With  that  personal  reservati<»i,  I  shall 
support  the  bill 

Mr.  KUCUEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  conseot  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rccobo  a  statement  by 
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the  dlstlnsTilshed  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Jattts]  and  the  dlatln- 
gulBhed  Junior  Senator  from  New  Tork 

[Mr.  KXATXXQl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the 
Racou>.  as  follows  : 
STATSMmr  or  SmATOB  JAvm  ajto  Skmatos 

KKATnce  OH  Aaacs  Cowtkoi.  Agbmct  Ritj. 

As  strong  supportars  of  tha  Arms  Control 
and  Dlsann&inent  Agency — of  which  Senator 
jAvrra  w»s  a  cosponsor — we  deeply  believe 
there  Is  continuing  need  for  Intenstve  study 
and  development  of  the  whole  range  of  dis- 
armament matters.  Peace  la  the  objective 
of  our  time  and  an  end  to  nuclear  testing, 
which  Ls  Injurious  to  the  welfare  of  all  man- 
kind, must  be  pursued  by  negotiations.  We 
strongly  support  this  authorization  for  S30 
million  to  carry  on  the  work  of  this  Impor- 
tant agency  In  helping  to  formulate  policies 
and  programs  for  arms  control. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Blr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  The 
time  in  opposition  to  the  bill  has  expired. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  3  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
jrleld  myself  2  minutes. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  much  discussion,  debate,  and  de- 
liberation by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  It  has  been  amended.  In 
the  main.  I  believe  the  amendments  are 
constructive.  The  bill  provides  the 
agency  with  the  authority  to  continue  in 
the  work  in  which  It  Is  now  engaged. 
The  purpose  of  the  agency  is  to  act  as  a 
coordinating  arm  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Commander  In  Chief. 
in  matters  relating  to  the  policy  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament. 

No  one  believes  that  we  will  be  im- 
mediately successful  in  these  endeavors; 
but  every  thoughtful  person  knows  that 
the  arms  race,  constantly  spirallng  up- 
ward, leads  to  continuing  problems,  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  pobtical,  and  perhaps 
even  problems  of  survival. 

I  submit  that  every  proposal  Involves 
a  risk.  There  is  a  risk  in  the  arms  race. 
History  tells  us  that  an  arms  race  has 
never  resulted  In  peace.  History  also 
tells  us  that  there  has  been  little  or  no 
success  in  disarmament.  Therefore,  the 
risk  is  present:  and  anyone  who  would 
pretend  to  the  contrary  would  be  deceiv- 
ing himself  and  others. 

But  I  believe  the  agency  fulfills  a  use- 
ful purpose.  It  gives  to  the  Commander 
In  Chief,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  speaks  for  the  Nation,  coun- 
sel, advice,  and  a  coordination  of  policy, 
which  is  highly  essential  We  shall  be 
negotiating,  and  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
negotiate,  because  of  the  demand  of  hu- 
manity to  seek  a  way  out  of  this  im- 
passe. The  negotiating  must  be  done 
carefully  and  prudently  and  with  the 
constant  objective  of  protecting  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

I  cannot  beUeve  that  President  Ken- 
nedy or  his  predecessor.  President  Elsen- 
hower, both  of  whom  have  engaged  in 
the  subject  of  disarmament,  would  ever 
do  anything  that  would  prejudice  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

Remember  that  any  proposal  for  ne- 
gotiation will  be  presented  on  behalf  of 


the  President  of  the  United  States  after 
most  careful  counsel  and  advice  from 
his  advisers.  Including  those  who  are  in- 
formed about  such  matters.  Therefore. 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  and  the  machinery 
that  he  needs  to  conduct  our  disarma- 
ment policy  safely  and  prudently 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired.  All  time  has  expired.  The  bill 
having  t)een  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is  Shall  it  pass?  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call   the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  What  is  the  pending 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
pending  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond!.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay":  if  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  iwhen 
his  name  was  called ) .  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  fMr.  Dodd].  If  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea";  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  TMr  Bartlett], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  BibliI, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr. 
Dodd  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  ( Mr 
Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edmondson),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  EngleI,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  fMr.  ErvinI,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr  GoreI,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Haydkt*], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  fMr. 
Jordan!,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts fMr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  fMr.  Macntjson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGebI,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph!, the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
fMr  Rraicorr],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr  Robertson],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr  Thurmond  1 .  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  fMr.  Wn.- 
LiAMS]  are  absent  on  official  business. 


I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Bible  I.  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Edmondsoh],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  EngleI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Hayden),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  frorr, 
Wyoming  (Mr  McGee).  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Ribj. 
cofk].  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
IMr.  Williams]  would  each  vote  "yea" 

Mr.  KUCHEIL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper] 
and  the  Senators  from  New  York  (Mr 
Javits  and  Mr.  Keating]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr 
Simpson]   Is  absent  on  official  business 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr 
Saltonstall)  Is  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr,  Cooper],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits].  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Saltonstall]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Keating]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson) 
If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  59. 
nays  14.  eis  follows: 

(No   106  Leg  1 
YEAS — 59 


Aiken 

Hlckenlooper 

Morton 

Anderson 

Hill 

Moss 

Bayh 

Holland 

Mundt 

Beau 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

Boggs 

Inouye 

NelBon 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Burdick 

Johnston 

Paatore 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kefauver 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Kucbel 

Pell 

Carlson 

Lausche 

Prouty 

Case 

Long.  La. 

Proxmlre 

Church 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Clark 

McClellan 

Sinathera 

Cotton 

McOovem 

Smith 

D.rlLson 

Mclntyre 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

M-Namara 

Symington 

Foug 

Metcalf 

Williams,  Del. 

Pulbrlght 

Miller 

Yarborough 

Oruenlng 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Hirtke 

Mons 

NAYS— 14 

Allott 

Ellender 

Russell 

Bennett 

Ooldwater 

Stennls 

l^yrd.  Va. 

Hra-ka 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Jordan. Idaho 

Tower 

Dominlck 

Mechem 

NOT  vcrriNo- 
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Bartlett 

Hart 

McGee 

Btble 

Hayden 

Randolph 

Caoper 

JavitA 

RiblcofT 

Dodd 

Jordan.  NO. 

Robertson 

Eft'tland 

Keating 

Saltonstall 

Kdmondson 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

E    gle 

Long,  Mo 

Thurmond 

Ervtn 

Magnuson 

Williams  N.J 

Gore 

Msnsneld 

Young,  N  Dak 

So  the  bill  iS  777)  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  moTe  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
President,  I  wish  to  announce  that,  on 
the  rollcall  Just  taken,  my  colleague. 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  could  not 
be  present.  He  is  at  this  moment  de- 
livering an  address  at  the  National  Coal 
Association's  annual  luncheon  which  is 
being  held  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel.  I 
have  just  left  the  luncheon  to  answer  to 
my  name  on  this  rollcall.  but,  obviously. 
Senator  Randolph  could  not  do  this,  as 
everyone  here  will  readily   understand. 


i      TELEVISION    AND    RADIO    BROAD- 
CAST BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  evening  of  June  11,  President  Ken- 
nedy commented  on  the  events  occur- 
ring as  a  result  of  the  enrollment  of  two 
young  Alabama  residents  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama.  The  only  thing 
that  made  this  a  special  occasion  was  the 
fact  that  these  two  students  were  Negro. 
President  Kennedy's  eloquent  and 
moving  message  to  the  American  people 
poses  a  problem  that  is  broader  than 
Alabama  or  any  region  of  the  United 
States.  He  spoke  to  all  Americans. 
Therefore  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  television  and  radio 
broadcast  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  televi- 
sion and  radio  broadcast  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
REMARKS  or  President  Kennedy  on  Nation- 
wide Radio  and  Tei.evision 
Good  evening  my  fellow  citizens.  This 
aftemoor,  following  a  series  of  threats  and 
defiant  statements,  the  presence  of  Alabama 
National  Guardsmen  was  required  on  the 
University  of  Alabama  to  carry  out  the  final 
and  unequivocal  order  of  the  U.S.  DUtrlct 
Court  of  the  Northern  District  of  Alabama. 
That  order  called  for  the  admission  of  two 
clearly  qualified  young  Alabama  residents 
who  happened  to  have  beer  bom  Negro. 

That  they  were  admitted  peacefully  on 
the  campus  Is  due  In  good  measure  to  the 
conduct  of  the  students  of  the  University  of 
Alabama,  who  met  their  responsibilities  in 
a  constructive  way. 

I  hope  that  every  American,  regardless  of 
where  he  lives,  will  stop  and  examine  his 
conscience  about  this  and  other  related  In- 
cidents. This  Nation  was  founded  by  men 
of  many  nations  and  backgrounds.  It  was 
founded  on  the  principle  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  and  that  the  rights  of  every 
man  are  diminished  when  tho  rights  of  one 
man  are  threatened. 

Today  we  ure  committed  to  a  worldwide 
struggle  to  promote  and  protect  the  rights 
of  all  who  wish  to  be  free,  and  when  Amer- 
icans are  .sent  to  Vietnam  or  West  Berlin, 
we  do  not  ask  for  whites  only.  It  ought  to 
be  possible,  therefore,  for  American  students 
of  any  color  to  attend  any  public  Institution 
they  select  without  having  to  be  backed  up 
by  troops. 

It  ought  to  be  possible  for  American  con- 
sumers of  any  color  to  receive  equal  service 
n  places  of  public  accommodation,  such  as 
hotels  and  resUurants  and  theaters  and  re- 
tail stores,  without  being  forced  to  resort  to 
dpmonstratlons  In  the  street,  and  It  ought  to 
be  possible  for  American  citizens  of  any  color 
w  register  and  to  vote  In  a  free  election  with- 
out interference  or  fear  of  reprisal. 

It  ought  to  be  possible.  In  short,  for  every 
Amer  can  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  being 
American  without  regard  to  his  race  or  his 


coior.  In  short,  every  American  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  be  treated  as  he  would 
wish  to  be  treated,  as  one  would  wish  his 
children  to  be  treated.  But  this  Is  not  the 
case. 

The  Negro  baby  bom  in  America  today,  re- 
gardless of  the  section  of  tlie  Nation  in  which 
he  Is  bom,  has  about  one-half  as  much 
chance  of  completing  a  hlgl  school  as  a  white 
baby  bom  In  the  same  placo  on  the  same  day, 
one-third  as  much  chance  of  completing  col- 
lege, one-third  as  much  chance  of  becoming 
a  professional  man,  twice  as  much  chance  of 
becoming  unemployed,  about  one-seventh  as 
much  chance  of  earning  $10,000  a  year,  a  life 
expectancy  which  Is  7  years  shorter,  and  the 
prospects  of  earning  only  half  as  much. 

This  Is  not  a  sectional  Issue.  Difficulties 
over  segregation  and  discrimination  exist  In 
every  city.  In  every  State  of  the  Union,  pro- 
ducing in  many  cities  a  rising  tide  of  dis- 
content that  threatens  the  public  safety. 
Nor  Is  this  a  i>artlsan  issue  In  a  time  of  do- 
mestic crisis.  Men  of  good  will  and  gener- 
osity should  be  able  to  unite  regardless  of 
party  or  poUtlcs.  This  U  not  even  a  legal  or 
legislative  Issue  alone.  It  is  better  to  settle 
these  matters  In  the  courts  than  on  the 
streets,  and  new  laws  are  needed  at  every 
level,  but  law  alone  cannot  make  men  see 
right. 

We  are  confronted  primarily  with  a  moral 
issue.  It  Is  as  old  as  the  scriptures  and  Is  as 
clear  as  the  American  Constitution. 

The  heart  of  the  question  Is  whether  all 
Americans  are  to  be  afforded  equal  rights  and 
equal  opportunities,  whether  we  are  going  to 
treat  our  feUow  Americans  as  we  want  to  be 
treated.    If  an  American,  because  his  skin  is 
dark,  cannot  eat  lunch  In  a  restaurant  open 
to  the  public.  If  he  cannot  send  hU  children 
to    the   best    public   school   available,   if   he 
can»ot  vote  for  the  public  officials  who  repre- 
sent him,  if,  In  short,  he  cannot  enjoy  the 
full  and  free  life  which  all  of  us  want,  then 
who  among  us  would  be  content  to  have  the 
color  of  his  skin  changed  and  stand  In  his 
place?     Who  among  us  would  then  be  con- 
tent with  the  counsels  of  patience  and  delay? 
One  hundred  years  of  delay  have  passed 
since  President  Lincoln  freed  the  slaves,  yet 
their   heirs,   their  grandsons,   are   not   fully 
free.    They  are  not  yet  freed  from  the  bonds 
of  injustice.     They  are  not  yet  freed  from 
social  and  economic  oppression,  and  this  Na- 
tion, for  all  Its  hopes  and  all  its  boasts,  will 
not  be  fully  free  until  all  its  citizens  are  free. 
We  preach  freedom  around  the  world,  and 
we  mean  It,  and  we  cherish  our  freedom' here 
at  home,  but  are  we  to  say  to  the  world,  and 
much  more  Importantly,  to  each  other  that 
this  is  a  land  of  the  free  except  for  the  Ne- 
groes; that  we  have  no  second-class  citizens 
except  Negroes:  that  we  have  no  class  or  caste 
system,  no  ghettoes,  no  master  race  except 
with  respect  to  Negroes? 

Now  the  time  has  come  for  this  Nation  to 
fulfiU  its  promise.  The  events  In  Birming- 
ham and  elsewhere  have  so  Increased  the 
cries  for  equality  that  no  city  or  State  or 
legislative  body  can  prudently  choose  to  ig- 
nore them. 

The  fires  of  frustration  and  discord  are 
burning  in  every  city.  North  and  South 
where  legal  remedies  are  not  at  hand.  Re- 
dress is  sought  In  the  streets,  in  demorstra- 
tlons,  parades  and  protests  which  create  ten- 
sions and  threaten  violence  and  threaten 
lives. 

We  face,  therefore,  a  moral  crisis  as  a 
country  and  as  a  people.  It  cannot  be  met 
by  repressive  police  action.  It  cannot  be  left 
to  increased  demonstrations  in  the  streets 
It  cannot  be  quieted  by  token  moves  or  talk 
It  Is  a  time  to  act  in  the  Congress,  in  your 
State  and  local  legislative  body  and,  above 
all,  in  all  of  our  dally  lives. 

It  is  not  enough  to  pin  the  blame  on  oth- 
ers, to  say  this  is  a  problem  of  one  section 
of  the  country  or  another,  or  deplore  the 
fact  that  we  face.    A  great  change  Is  at  hand 
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and  our  task,  our  obUgation.  U  to  make  that 
revoluUon.  that  change,  peaceful  and  con- 
strucUve  lor  aU. 

ThoM  who  do  nothing  are  Inviting  shame 
as  well  M  violence.  Thoae  who  i^t  boldly 
are  recognizing  right  as  wcU  as  re«Uty 

Next  week  I  shall  ask  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  act.  to  make  a  commitment 
It  lias  not  fully  made  in  this  century  to  the 
proposition  that  race  has  no  place  in  Ameri- 
can life  or  law.  The  Federal  Judiciary  has 
upheld  that  proposition  In  a  series  of  forth- 
right cases.  The  execuUve  branch  has 
adopted  that  proposlUon  in  the  conduct  of 
Its  affairs,  including  the  employment  of 
Federal  personnel,  the  use  of  Federal  facili- 
ties, and  the  sale  of  federally  financed 
housing. 

But  there  are  other  necessary  measures 
which  only  the  Congress  can  provide,  and 
they  must  be  provided  at  this  seasiMi.  The 
old  code  of  equity  law  under  which  we 
live  commands  for  every  wrong  a  remedy, 
but  in  too  many  communiUes,  in  too  many 
parts  of  the  country,  wrongs  are  inflicted  on 
Negro  citizens  as  there  are  no  remedies  at 
law.  Unless  the  Congress  acts,  their  only 
remedy  is  in  the  street. 

I  am  therefore  asking  the  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  giving  all  Americans  the 
right  to  be  served  In  facilities  which  are 
open  to  the  pubUc— hotels,  restaurants, 
theaters,  retail  stores,  and  similar  estab- 
lishments. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  an  elementary 
right.  lu  denial  is  an  arbitrary  Indignity 
that  no  American  In  1963  8ho\Ud  have  to 
endure,  but  many  do. 

I  have  recently  met  with  scores  of  busi- 
ness leaders  urging  them  to  take  voluntarv 
action  to  end  this  discrimination  and  i 
have  been  encouraged  by  their  response,  and 
In  the  last  2  weeks  over  75  cities  have  seen 
progress  made  in  desegregating  these  kinds 
of  facilities.  But  many  are  unwilling  to 
act  alone,  and  for  this  reason,  nationwide 
legislation  is  needed  if  we  are  to  move  this 
problem  from  the  streets  to  the  courts. 

I  am  also  asking  Congress  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Government  to  participate  more 
fully  In  lawsuits  designed  to  end  segregation 
in  public  education.  We  have  succeeded  In 
persuading  many  districts  to  desegregate 
voluntarily.  Dozens  have  admitted  Negroes 
without  violence.  Today  a  Negro  Is  attend- 
ing a  State-supported  Institution  in  everv 
one  of  our  50  States,  but  the  pace  Is  verv 
slow.  ' 

Too  many  Negro  children  entering  seg- 
regated grade  schools  at  the  time  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  9  years  ago  will 
enter  segregated  high  schools  this  fall,  hav- 
ing suffered  a  loss  which  can  never  be  re- 
stored. The  lack  of  an  adequate  education 
denies  the  Negro  a  chance  to  get  a  decent 
Job. 

The  orderly  implementation  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  therefore,  cannot  be 
left  solely  to  those  who  may  not  have  the 
economic  resources  to  carry  the  legal  action 
or  who  may  be  subject  to  harassment. 

Other  features  will  be  also  requested,  in- 
cluding greater  protection  for  the  right  to 
vote.  But  legislation,  I  repeat,  cannot  solve 
this  problem  alone.  It  must  be  solved  In 
the  homes  of  every  American  In  everj-  com- 
munity across  our  country. 

In  this  respect.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
those  citizens  North  and  South  who  have 
been  working  in  their  communities  to  make 
life  better  for  all.  They  are  acting  not  out 
of  a  sense  of  legal  duty,  but  out  of  a  sense 
of  human  decency. 

Uke  our  soldiers  and  sailors  In  all  parts 
of  the  world,  they  are  meeting  freedoms 
challenge  on  the  firing  line,  and  I  salute 
them  for  their  honor  and  their  courage. 

My  fellow  Americans,  this  la  a  problem 
which  faces  us  all— In  every  city  of  the 
North  as  well  as  the  South.    Today  there  are 
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Negroes  unemployed  two  or  three  times  u 
msny  cocnpared  to  whites.  Lnadequsts  in 
education,  moving  Into  the  large  cities,  un- 
able to  and  work,  young  people  pan.lcularly 
out  of  work  without  hope,  denied  equal 
rights,  denied  the  opportunity  to  eat  at 
a  restaurant  or  lunch  counter  or  go  to  a 
movie  theater,  denied  the  right  to  a  decent 
education,  denied  almost  today  the  right 
to  attend  a  State  university  even  though 
qualtfled.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  ar« 
matters  which  concern  us  all.  not  merely 
Presidents  or  Congressmen  or  Governors,  but 
every  cltlisen  of  the  United  States 

This  is  one  country  It  has  become  one 
country  because  all  of  us  and  all  the  people 
who  came  here  had  an  equal  chance  to  de- 
velop their  talents 

We  cannot  say  to  10  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation that  you  cant  have  that  right:  that 
your  children  can't  have  the  chance  to  de- 
velop whatever  talents  they  have;  that  the 
only  way  that  they  are  erolng  to  get  their 
rights  Is  to  go  Into  the  streets  and  demon- 
strate I  think  we  owe  them  and  we  owe 
ourselves  a  better  country  than  that 

Tnerefore.  I  am  nsklng  for  your  help  In 
making  It  easier  for  us  to  move  ahead  and 
to  provide  the  kind  of  equality  of  treatment 
which  we  would  want  ourselves:  to  give  a 
chance  for  every  child  to  be  educated  to  the 
limit  of  his  talents 

As  I  have  said  before,  not  every  child  has 
an  equal  talent  or  an  equal  ability  or  an 
equal  motivation,  but  they  should  have 
the  equal  right  to  develop  their  talent  and 
their  ability  and  their  motivation  to  make 
Stimethlng  of  themselves. 

We  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  Negro 
community  will  be  responsible,  will  uphold 
the  law.  but  they  havj  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  law  win  be  fair;  that  the  Constitution 
will  be  color  blind  as  Justice  Harlan  said  at 
the  turn  of  the  century 

This    Is   what   we    are    talking    about    and 
this  Is  a  matter  which   concerns  this  coun- 
try and  what  It  stands  for,  and  In  meeting 
it  I  ask  the  support  of  al".  of  our  citizens. 
Thank   you   very  much 
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WAIVER  TN  CERT.MN  CASES  OF  IN- 
DEBTEDNESS GUARANTEED  BY 
VETERANS'   ADMINISTRATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Lkcisl.ativk  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  412> 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  for  waiver  of  indebted- 
ness to  the  United  States  in  certain  cases 
arising  out  of  default  on  loans  guaran- 
teed or  made  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr    ALLOTT   obtained    the   floor. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  briefly,  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  so  that  I 
may  ask  the  Senate  to  consider  items  on 
the  calendar  to  which  there  is  no 
objection'' 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''  The  Cha  r  hears  none  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar     tion  charge  obiigAU.n  for  the  i.aeea  acres 

No.  218.  House  bill  2821.  found  to   be  permanently  unproductive  was 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill      «l«««-mlned  to  be  $109,158  19  and  the  legisi 


AUTHORIZING  MODIFICATION  OF 
THE  REPAYMENT  CONTRACT 
WITH  THE  GRAND  VALLEY 
WATER  USERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


will  be  stated  by  title 

The  LiGisLATivx  Cl«rk.  a  bill  (HJl. 
2821)  to  authorize  modification  of  the 
repayment  contract  with  the  Grand 
Valley  Water  Users'  Association. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  conrider  the  bill. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  rejx)rt 


Uon  provides  that  this  amount  be  written 
off  as  a  loss  to  the  reclamation  fund  in 
addition,  the  legislation  provides  that  the 
association  be  given  credit  in  the  amount  of 
•4,531  93  which  represent*  construction 
charges  paid  on  the  123  8  acres  of  entered 
land  which  have  been  found  to  be  perma- 
nently    unproductive 

The  enactment  of  this  legUlatlon  would 
not  only  permit  a  realistic  adjustment  of 
the  irrigable  acreages  and  construction 
charges  heretofore  applicable  to  these  lands 
but  would  assist  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
in  making  this  public  land  available  and  use- 
ful to  resident  farmowners  and  resident  en- 


«No.    237 ».    explaining    the    purposes    of      trymen  through  sale  or  by  amending  existing 


the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PIJRPOSS 

The  purpose  of  HR  2821.  introduced  as 
the  result  of  an  executive  communication. 
Is  to  authorize  certain  modifications  of  the 
repayment  contract  with  the  Grand  Valley 
Water  Users'  Association.  Colorado.  The  re- 
payment obllg.itlon  of  the  association  would 
be  modified  by  ( l »  deducting  from  such  obli- 
gation the  unaccrued  construction  charges 
m  the  amount  of  $109,158  19  against  1.366  2 
acres  of  public  land  originally  classified  as 
productive  and  now  classified  as  permanently 
unproductive,  and  i2»  crediting  to  the  next 
annual  Installment  from  the  association  the 
.sum  of  14  531  93.  which  represents  construc- 
tion charges  paid  by  the  association  on  123  6 
acres  of  land  In  canceled  farm  units  Included 
In  the  above  acreage 

COSTS 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
not  Involve  any  additional  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government 

DISCUSSION 

The  Grand  Valley  project  In  west-central 
Colorado  Is  one  of  the  older  Federal  reclama- 
tion projects  Construction  was  authorized 
in  1912  and  the  first  water  was  delivered  In 
1915  The  Initial  project  works.  Including 
the  main  canal,  were  constructed  with  capac- 
ity considered  adequate  to  serve  53  000  acres 
However,  over  50  percent  of  this  acreage  was 
never  entered.  On  the  basis  of  classification 
of  the  projects  53,000  acres  under  the  Omni- 
bus Adjustment  Act  of  May  25.  1926, 
and  reclassifications,  pursuant  to  that  act  in 
1953,  1954.  and  1955.  24,783  acres  were  de- 
termined to  be  productive  and  28,217  acres 
were  classified  as  permanently  unproductive 

On  December  18.  1954,  the  Grand  Valley 
Water  tJsers  Association  advised  that  It  con- 
sidered certain  lands  Included  in  the  24,783 
acres  to  be  unproductive  and  requested  an 
additional  reclassification.  This  request  was 
based  upon  Its  belief  that  the  area  classified 
as  Irrigable  on  many  of  the  vacant  tracts  so 
greatly  exceeded  the  usable  area  that  the  con- 
struction charge  payments  discouraged  entry, 
purchase,  or  other  disposition  of  the  lands. 
The  association  agreed  to  pay  one-half  of  the 
expense  of  the  reclassification. 

The  field  and  report  work  pertaining  to  the 
reclassification  was  completed  In  1955,  The 
total  area  reclassified  was  1533  3  acres  Of 
that  total,  1,366  2  acres  were  found  to  be 
permanently  unproductive  and  167  1  acres 
were  found  to  be  productive  The  1.366  2 
acres  found  to  be  f)ermanently  unproductive 
Included  123  6  acres  which  had  been  entered 
and  on  which  the  association  has  paid  cer- 
tain construction  charges. 

As  a  result  of  the  reclassification,  the 
1,366  2  acres  were  recommended  for  exclusion 
from  the  Irrigable  project  area  with  the 
167  1  acres  to  remain  subject  to  repayment 
charges  H.R  2821  would  Implement  these 
recommendations.     The  unaccrued  construc- 


farm  units 

RKCOMMENOATION 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  recommends  that  H  R  2821  be 
enacted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment  If  tliere  be  no 
amenriment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  tlie  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ELK.  OIL  CO 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  con.sideration  of  Calendar 
No   221.  Senate  bill  1066. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legisl,^tive  Clerk.  A  bill  (S, 
10G6)  for  the  relief  of  the  ELK  Oil 
Co 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  con.sider  the  bill. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No  240  >.  explaining  the  purpo.ses 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  MEAStTRE 

Tlie  purpose  of  3.  1066  Is  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  do  equity.  If  he  finds  the  facu 
and  circumstances  warrant  such  action,  by 
reln.'tating  a  Federal  lease  on  oil  lands  In 
Wyoming  which  has  been  terminated  auto- 
matically under  the  provisions  of  section  31 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  (found  In  30 
use  188)  Tt\e  subject  lease  was  that  of 
the  ELK  Oil  Co,  a  small  Independent 
corporation  of  Cheyenne.  Wyo  ,  which  has 
been  conducting  wildcattlng  operations  In 
the  Mountain  States.  By  dint  of  Invest- 
ment of  time  and  money,  and  with  good 
luck,  the  company  found  oil  on  a  part  of 
the  acreage  covered  by  the  lease  Thus,  If 
this  .acreage  were  now  to  be  offered  for  lease. 
It  would  have  to  be  disposed  of  by  com- 
petitive bidding  with  the  chances  being 
that  the  E  L  K  Co  would  lose  out  to  a  major 
corporation  which  probably  would  outbid  It. 

FACTOAL    SlrCATION 

The  ELK  lease  Covers  a  tract  of  240 
acren  Payment  of  advance  annual  rental 
for  1963  was  due  on  February  1.  1963.  This 
was  a  Friday  The  rental  check  for  »120. 
dated  January  31,  was  not  received  in  the 
office  Of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
In  Cheyenne  until  the  following  Monday, 
February  4.     Since,  under  the  law.  the  lease 
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had  terminated  as  of  the  close  of  business 
the  preceding  Friday,  February  1,  the  check 
was  returned  to  the  EXK.  Oil  Co.  on  Febru- 
ary 6 

At  the  subcommittee  hearing,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  ELK.  Oil  Co.,  Mr.  Robert 
Kllcker.  testified  that  he  had  come  In  from 
a  field  trip  on  Thursday,  the  3l8t,  discovered 
that  the  rental  had  not  been  paid,  and  that 
he  himself  wrote  the  check  for  $120,  placed 
It  m  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  office  and  mailed  It  at 
the  Cheyenne  post  office  In  person. 

This  testimony  was  not  contradicted,  and 
no  evidence  casting  any  doubt  upon  It  of- 
fered from  any  quarter 

At  the  subcommittees  specific  request, 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  made  a 
iearch  of  Its  files  for  the  postmarked  en- 
velope in  which  the  check  had  been  mailed. 
Results  of  this  search  were  negative;  the 
envelope  was  not  found  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  officials  explained  that  except 
m  rare  Instances,  such  as  in  an  appeals  case, 
letters  received  In  BLM  field  offices  are 
opened,  the  contents  time  stamped,  and  the 
envelope  discarded  The  volume  of  mall 
U  quite   large 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  the 
•  fact  that  S,  1066  does  not  reinstate  the 
ELK  oil  lease.  Rather  it  authorizes  and 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  "re- 
ceive, consider,  and  act  upon"  any  petition 
by  the  company  that  may  be  filed  within 
180  days  after  enactment.  That  Is,  the  Sec- 
retary will  conduct  a  full  and  complete  In- 
vestigation of  the  facts  and  circumstances, 
and  then  determine  whether  the  lease  should 
be  reinstated  upon  payment  of  the  year's 
rental. 

APPLICABLE    LAW 

Although  S,  1066  makes  no  changes  In 
existing  law.  the  applicable  section  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act.  section  31,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  87-822.  which  added  subsec- 
tions (c)  and  (d).  Is  as  follows: 

"Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920 
{41  Stat.  437.  450)  as  Amended 
"Sec,  31,  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  herein 
provided,  any  lease  Issued  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  may  be  forfeited  and  can- 
celed by  an  appropriate  proceeding  In  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
In  which  the  property,  or  some  part  thereof, 
la  located  whenever  the  lessee  falls  to  com- 
ply with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
of  the  lease,  or  of  the  general  regulations 
promulgated  under  this  Act  and  In  force 
at  the  date  of  the  lease;  and  the  lease  may 
provide  for  resort  to  appropriate  methods 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes  or  for  reme- 
dies for  breach  of  specified  conditions 
thereof, 

"(b)    Any    lease    Issued    after    August    21. 
1935.  under  the  provisions  of  section    17  of 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  cancellation  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  after  thirty  days- 
notice  upon  the  failure  of  the  lessee  to  com- 
ply with  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  lease 
unless,  or  until,  the  land  covered  by  any  such 
lease  Is  known  to  contain  valuable  deposits 
of  oil   or   gas.     Such    notice   In   advance   of 
cancellation  shall  be  sent  the  lease  owner  by 
registered  letter  directed  to  the  lease  owner's 
record  post  office  address,  and  In  case  such 
letter  shall  be  returned  as  undelivered,  such 
notice  shall  also   be  posted  for  a   period  of 
thirty  days  In  the  United  States  land  office  for 
the  district  In  which  the  land  covered  by  such 
ease  Is  situated,  or  In  the  event  that  there 
18  no  district   land   office   for  such   district. 
then   In    the   post   office   nearest   such   land 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, however,  upon  failure  of  a  lessee  to  pay 
rental  on  or  before  the  anniversary  date  of 
the  lease,   for   any   lease  on   which    there  Is 
no  well   capable  of  producing  oil  or  gas  In 
pay  ng  quantities,  the  lease  shall  automat- 
ically terminate   by  operation  of  law:    Pro- 
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vided.  however.  That  when  the  time  for  pay- 
ment falls  upon  any  day  in  which  the  proper 
office  for  pajmient  Is  not  open,  payment  may 
be  received  the  next  official  working  day  and 
shall  be  considered  as  timely  made. 

"(c)  Where  any  lease  has  been  terminated 
automatically  by  operation  of  law  under  this 
section  for  failure  to  pay  rental  timely  and 
It  Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  that  the  failure  to  pay 
timely  the  lease  rental  was  Justifiable  or 
not  due  to  a  lack  of  reasonable  diligence,  he 
In  his  Judgment  may  reinstate  the  lease  sub- 
ject to  the  following  conditions: 

"(1)  A  petition  for  reinstatement,  together 
with  the  required  rental,  for  any  lease  (a) 
terminated  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
act  must  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  No  valid  lease  has  been  issued  affect- 
ing any  of  the  lands  In  the  terminated  lease 
prior  to  the  filing  of  the  petition  for  rein- 
statement, 

"(d)  Where,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  drilling  operations 
were  being  diligently  conducted  on  the  last 
day  of  the  primary  term  of  the  lease,  and. 
except  for  nonpayment  of  rental,  the  lessee 
would  have  been  entitled  to  extension  of  his 
lease,  pursuant  to  section  4(d)  of  the  Act 
of  September  2.  1960  (74  Stat.  790).  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  reinstate  such  lease 
notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  lessee  to 
have  made  payment  of  the  next  year's  rental, 
provided  the  conditions  of  subparagraphs  ( l ) 
and    (2)    of  section    (c)    are  satisfied." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  readine 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  the 
administration  of  section  31  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920  (30  USC 
188),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  receive,  consider 
and  act  upon  any  petition  of  the  E.  L.  K  Oil 
Company,  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  filed  with- 
in one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  for  reinstate- 
ment of  United  States  oil  and  gas  lease  "Wyo- 
ming 046887(C)".  as  If  such  petition  had 
been  filed  within  the  time  provided  In  such 
section  and  such  section  had  been  applicable 
thereto. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

This  bill  would  extend  from  July  l  1963 
to  March  31,  1964.  the  time  within  which  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  or  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  shall  file  the  reports 
required  by  Public  Law  86-272. 

STATEMENT 

Public  Law  8ft-272.  as  amended,  requires 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  US,  Senate,  acting  separately 
or  Jointly,  or  both,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittees  thereof,  to  "make  full  and 
complete  studies  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  taxation  of  Interstate  commerce  by  the 
States"  and  report  to  their  respective  Houses 
the  results  of  such  studies,  together  with 
their  proposals  for  legislation  on  or  before 
July  1,  1963. 

The  Committee  on  Judiciary,  acting 
through  a  special  subcommittee,  has  under- 
taken such  a  study,  which  is  both  broad  and 
thorough.  In  the  course  of  Its  work,  the 
Eubcommlttee  has  gathered  a  large  amount 
of  useful  Information.  It  Is  now  engaged  In 
analyzing  this  data  and  preparing  recom- 
mendations based  upon  it. 

Although  the  subcommittee  has  proceeded 
with  diligence,  the  issues  involved  are  nu- 
merous and  complex.  The  time  remaining 
for  completing  the  report  will  be  Insufficient 
for  the  continued  careful  consideration 
which  these  Issues  demand.  The  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  believes  that  an 
extension  to  March  31.  1964.  should  provide 
enough  time  for  It  to  complete  its  work. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  Is  of 
the  view  that  this  extension  Is  necessary  and 
desirable  and  commends  this  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  Its  favorable  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  6441,  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  TAXATION 
BY  STATES 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  223.  H.R.  6441. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
6441)  to  amend  Public  Law  86-272.  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  the  reporting 
date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  242),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  225  through  229.  in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none; 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  state 
the  first  measure. 


PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OF  EXCERPTS  ON  THE  1963-64  NA- 
TIONAL HIGH  SCHOOL  DEBATE 
SUBJECT  OF  MEDICARE 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
48)  authorizing  the  printing  as  a  Senate 
document  of  selected  excerpts  on  the 
1963-64  national  high  school  debate  sub- 
ject of  medicare,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring}.  That  there  be 
printed  with  Illustrations  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment selected  excerpts  on  the  1963-1964  na- 
tional high  school  debate  proposition :  "What 
Should  Be  the  Role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Providing  Medical  Care  to  the  Citi- 
zens of  the  United  States",  complied  by 
the  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division 
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LiCClalaUw  Reference  Service.  Labrary  of  (X)n- 
grees;  and  that  Uiere  be  printed  twenty-five 
thousand  six  hundred  and  «lxty-flve  addi- 
tional copies  of  aucb  document,  of  which 
ten  thousand  three  hundred  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  and  fifteen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  slxty-flve  shall  be  for  the  use 
of   the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OF  65TH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  159)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  the  65th  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
as  a  Senate  document,  was  considered 
and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  slxty-flfth  annual  re- 
port of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  for  the  year 
ended  March  1.  1962.  be  printed,  with  an 
Illustration,  as  a  Senate  dociunent 


PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OF  STUDY  ENTITLED  PROBLEMS 
AND  TRENDS  IN  ATLANTIC  PART- 
NERSHIP—H" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  152)  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document  the  study  entitled 
"Problems  and  Trends  In  Atlantic  Part- 
nership— n,"  was  considered  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolxted,  That  there  be  printed  aa  a  Sen- 
ate document  a  staff  study  entitled  "Prob- 
lenvs  and  Trends  in  Atlantic  Partnership — 
II".  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  chairman 
oX  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
that  six  thousand  additional  copies  of  such 
document  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OF  SELECTED  REPORTS  OP  THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE  CONFERENCE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES" 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  156)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  as  a  Senate  document  of 
"Selected  Reports  of  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States."  was 
considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  "Selected  Reports  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
States",  submitted  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  th...t  there  t>e  printed  two 
thotisand  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment for  the  use  of  that  committee, 


PRUNING  FOR  USE  OF  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  OF  ADDITION- 
AL COPIES  OP  ITS  HEARENOS  ON 
•PACIPICA   FOUNDATION" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  157)  authorlz- 
in'^  the  printing  for  the  tise  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  additional 
copies  of  Its  hearings  on  "Paclflca  Foun- 
dation." was  considered,  and  agreed  to. 
as  foUows: 

Resolwed,  That  tbere  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Ooaunittee  oo  the  Judiciary  four 
thousand  five  hundred  additional  copies  each 
ol  parte  3  and  S  of  tbe  hearingi  on  "PmciOca 
Foundation",  issued  by  Its  Internal  Security 


Subcommittee     during     the     Klchty-elgtath 
Oongiti— .  first  sesBlon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  me«surea  on  the 
calendar.  There  will  be  no  further 
pieces  of  proposed  legislation  taken  up 
at  this  time.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  his  forebearance  and  cour- 
tesy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  the  floor. 


CUBAN  LIBERATION:    A  PROPOSAL 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  Ls 
a  time  in  the  policy  councils  of  a  free 
nation  for  measured  deliberation  and 
even  for  conscious  delay.  Until  all  of 
the  facts  are  in  hand,  until  they  are  con- 
firmed beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  and 
until  the  public  mind  and  the  national 
will  have  coalesced  into  an  ovei-wheim- 
ing  consensus — that  Ls  the  time  for 
deliljerate  indecision. 

But  there  is  also  a  time  for  decision — 
and  for  decisive  action.  And  then, 
soaring  rhetoric  must  give  way  to  pur- 
poseful deeds. 

We  have  arrived  at  such  a  time — in 
sober  fact,  at  the  moment  of  truth — in 
this  Nation's  confrontation  with  world 
Communist  imix»rialism 

Still  more,  we  are  face  to  face  with 
the  moral  imperatives  of  our  national 
honor.  The  weight  of  our  words,  and 
the  value  of  our  most  solemn  pledges,  are 
now  hanging  in  the  balance.  And  it 
will  be  a  dark  day  indeed  for  the  cause 
of  freedom,  everywhere  in  the  world,  if 
they  are  found  wanting. 

My  subject  is  Cuba.  My  concern  is 
Cuba.  My  concern  is  the  liberation  of 
that  terribly  oppressed  people;  and  the 
removal  of  a  leprous  sore  pnawing  away 
at  the  very  life  of  this  hemisphere. 

I  .speak  today  to  my  peers  In  this  co- 
equal branch  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment— and  thus  also  to  and  for  the 
American  people — in  the  name  of  our 
blemished  national  honor  and  with  the 
mandate  of  a  collective  Judgment  that 
can  no  longer  go  unrepresented.  We 
must  take  up  the  biorden  of  responsible 
leadership  that  has  so  long  been  de- 
faulted by  our  executive  oflBcials.  It  Is 
time,  at  Ions  last,  to  make  good  their  own 
pledge  of  Cuban  liberation.  It  is  time, 
to  put  the  matter  most  bluntly,  to  fulfill 
the  same  mission  begun  at  the  Bay  of 
Pigs — to  establish  a  beachhead  of  free- 
dom on  Cuban  .soil.  Only  this  time  we 
mu.st  eret  the  job  done,  as  I  shall  propose. 

It  is  right  and  proper  that  the  Con- 
gress should  be  the  forum  for  such 
critical  public  debate — leading  first  to 
unequivocal  decision  and  then  to  bold 
action.  What  better  place.  Indeed,  than 
the  representative  assembly  of  the  whole 
American  community  to  bring  to  a  focus 
the  mounting  tide  of  public  anger  and 
public  frustration  over  a  Cuba  policy  of 
planned  procrastination?  If  the  e.xecu- 
Uve  will  not  lead — will  not  represent 
what  I  am  convinced  is  the  hardened 
will  of  the  American  people — then  where 
but  here  can  responsible  action  orig- 
inate? 

This  action  began  a  few  days  ago.  In 
my  judgment,  when  the  able  Senator 
from  Kentucky  IMr.  Morton]  subjected 


to  careful  scrutiny  the  Cuban  policy  of 
this  administration.  His  analysis  wag 
dispassionate;  but  not  the  implications 
that  so  indisputably  emerge  from  this 
sorry  record  of  delay  and  deceit,  of 
empty  rhetoric,  and  of  bold  promises 
timidly  deferred. 

The  political  and  security  consider*, 
tlons  are  grave  enough — and  to  these  i 
will  direct  attention  in  the  remainder  of 
my  remarks.  But  equally  grave,  and 
more  shocking  still,  are  the  moral  im- 
plications of  our  Cuban  policy.  Or.  to 
call  them  by  their  true  name,  the  moral 
failures. 

We  failed  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs — through 
flaccid  reasoning  at  the  critical  moment 
And  we  compounded  our  failure  by  at 
tempting,  months  later,  to  hide  behind 
some  legalistic  distinction  between  "air 
cover"  and  "air  support,  '  in  a  manner 
wholly  unworthy  of  a  great  and  power- 
ful nation.  What  was  at  stake  there  was 
not  formal  niceties  but  rather  the  lives 
of  brave  men.  And  the.sc  we  callously 
sacrificed. 

We  failed  again  last  October  when, 
with  every  winning  card  in  our  hand. 
With  overwhelming  popular  support  in 
tins  Nation  and  throughout  the  free 
world,  we  stopped  short  of  our  avowed 
goal.  And  the  Soviet  presence  remains 
in  Cuba — If.  Indeed.  It  does  not  grow. 

We  have  failed,  repeatedly,  to  mobilize 
the  vast  anti-Castro  ferment  inside  Cuba 
and  to  unify  with  it  the  self-exiled  refu- 
gees from  Communist  tyranny  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  hemisphere. 
In  crude  terms  of  strategy,  this  has 
meant  a  shameful  waste  of  valuable  re- 
sources; and  in  the  more  significant 
terms  of  moral  commitment,  we  have 
played  cruel  games  with  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  all  these  people — endless- 
ly proclaiming  our  desire  to  see  them 
once  more  free  but  failing  to  follow 
through  with  effective  action. 

We  thus  cheapen  the  concept  of  free- 
dom— and  iiTepaiably  undercut  both  tlie 
material  strength  and  the  moral  stamma 
of  the  forces  of  fieedom.  worldwide. 

And  we  contribute  to  the  disarray 
among  the  forces  of  free  Cuba,  that,  time 
and  again,  administration  sr>okesmen 
point  to  as  an  excuse  for  our  failure  to 
mobilize  the  full  resources  of  the  hemi- 
spheric community  in  support  of  a  pro- 
visional free  Cuban  Government. 

This  Nation,  in  honor  and  good  con- 
.science.  can  no  longer  have  It  both  ways 
If  we  are  not  prepared  to  do  more  than 
talk  the  Castro  regime  out  of  existence, 
then  let  us  at  least  muster  up  the  can- 
dor to  confess  our  timidity  and  our  help- 
lessness. But  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
t>elieve  that  this  would  properly  repre- 
sent the  hardened  will  of  the  American 
people;  and  In  their  name.  I  utterly  re- 
ject any  such  counsel  of  despair.  In- 
stead. I  urge  upon  this  body  a  clear  and 
purposeful  reaffirmation  of  our  commit- 
ment to  Cuban  liberation.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter, equally,  of  our  national  interest  and 
our  national  honor.  Now,  let  us  get  on 
with  the  task. 

Can  there  be  any  remaining  doubt 
about  the  urgency  of  the  problem?  A 
Communist  Cuba  is  no  mere  annoyance. 
It  is  not  some  minor  blemish  in  a  com- 
muriity  of  nations  othei-wise  healthy    It 
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is,  rather,  an  ugly  and  a  potentially  fatal 
cancer  within  the  vitals  of  the  free 
world. 

In  the  measured  words  of  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee's 
Interim  Report  on  the  Cuban  Military 
BuUdup:" 

Cuba  Is  an  advanced  Soviet  base  for  sub- 
versive, revolutionary,  and  agitational  activ- 
ities in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  affords 
the  opportunity  to  export  agents,  funds, 
arms,  ammunition  and  propaganda  through- 
out Latin  America.  It  serves  as  an  ad- 
vance intelligence  base  for  the  U.S.S.R.  It 
provides  a  base  for  the  training  of  agents 
from  other  Latin  American  countries  in  sub- 
versive, revolutionary,  agitational,  and  sabo- 
tage techniques. 
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The  report  goes  on : 

Out  friends  abroad  will  understandably 
doubt  our  ability  to  meet  and  defeat  the 
forces  of  communism  thousands  of  miles 
across  the  ocean  if  we  prove  unable  to  cope 
with  the  Communist  threat  at  our  very 
dcwrstep. 

This  evil  threat — 

The  report  concludes — 
must  be  "eliminated  at  an  early  date   ' 

Let  me  simply  underscore  those  final 
words.  The  Communist  presence  must 
be  removed— not  endlessly  discussed,  not 
reduced,  not  redeployed,  but  removed. 
And  Cuba  must  once  more  be  free. 

When  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  in  effect,  challenged  this 
administration  to  supplant  its  eloquent 
words  with  positive  deeds.  I  rose  to  ob- 
serve that  I.  too,  had  been  engaged  in 
a  critical  analysis  of  our  Cuban  policy. 
I  then  applauded,  and  now  underscore, 
his  argument  that  the  time  is  long  over- 
due for  this  body  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  executive:  if  they  will  not  spell  out 
the  details  of  a  policy  aimed  at  Cuban 
liberation,  if  they  will  not  make  good 
their  own  pledges,  then  let  us  provide 
the  impetus.  I  promised  to  come  for- 
ward with  a  proposal,  more  to  promote 
and  provoke  debate  than  a  full-blown 
operational  plan,  which  would  be  devoted 
to  one  overriding  purpose:  the  restora- 
tion of  a  free  Cuba. 

And  so  today.  In  no  spirit  of  competl- 
Uon  or  partisanship,  but  simply  as  one 
profoundly  disturbed  American  whose 
official  re.sponslbllity  it  is  to  help  ham- 
mer out  the  guidelines  of  national  pol- 
icy—In this  spirit  I  rise  to  offer  such  a 
proposal.  I  ask  only  that  It  be  con- 
sidered in  the  same  spirit^-seriously 
soberiy.  impartially.  I  ask  that  it  be 
thoroughly  debated,  on  Its  merits.  If  it 
helps  move  us  forward,  from  dissonant 
oratory  to  a  national  harmony  of  de- 
cisive purpose,  then  I  will  be  content  I 
ask  that  you  hear  me  out.  and  then  put 
my  proposal  to  the  hard  test  of  full  and 
free  debate  and  to  the  ultimate  standard 
of  this  Nation's  best  interest. 

It  is  in  this  afHrmative  spirit  that  I 

°°SI  *  proposal   for  Cuban  liberation. 

The  goal  has  already  been  stated:  the 

liberaUon  of  Cuba,  by  and  for  the  Cuban 

Pwple  themselves. 

What  unique  resources,  what  readily 
available  strengths  does  it  call  upon' 
Chiefly  two:  First  of  aU,  the  Cuban 
People  throughout  the  hemisphere,  and 
within  Cuba  Itself.  This  Is  the  man- 
power ultimately  required  for  Cuban  lib- 


eration—dedicated, ready,  and  willing  to 
spearhead  the  operation.  They  must 
have  U.S.  encouragement  and  support. 
And  they  must  have  a  home  for  their 
government. 

That  home,  too,  exists— right  on  Cu- 
ban soil.    The  U.S. -leased  naval  station 
at  Guantanamo  Bay  is  perfectly  located 
to  become  a  free  Cuban  outpost  upon 
the  very  Island  of  Cuba.     It  is  there. 
It   is  fully   equipped.    It  can  serve  as 
a  moral  rallying  point  for  all  Cuban  pa- 
triots, on  their  own  land.     It  is,  in  fact, 
exactly  what  the  Bay  of  Pigs  operation 
was  meant  to  secure:  a  territorial  beach- 
head on  Cuban  soil,  a  place  for  a  seat-of- 
government  for  provisional  officials  upon 
the  very  sands  of  their  homeland,  and  a 
focus  for  eventual  hberation  operations. 
These  are  the  unique  resources  that 
would  form   the   basis  of   an  operation 
committed   inflexibly   to   Cuban   libera- 
tion—the manpower  and  the  territorial 
beachhead  itself.    But  something  more  is 
needed— Indeed,  it  must  be  the  first  order 
of  business — and  that  is  a  free  Cuban 
Government,  as  widely  representative  as 
possible  of  all  Cuban  democratic  groups 
and  parties.    Up  to  now,  we  have  treated 
a  free  Cuban  Government  as  a  stum- 
bling block  to  liberation;   and  we  have 
greatly  contributed,  by  our  own  indeci- 
sion and  our  own  failure  of  nerve,  to  the 
confusion  of  competing  and  sometimes 
conflicting  forces,  each  claiming  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  free  Cuba. 

No  one,  and  certainly  not  this  Nation, 
can  say  for  sure  just  who  does  represent 
a  free  Cuba.  Only  the  Cuban  people 
themselves,  in  free  elections,  can  ulti- 
mately give  the  answer— and  even  then, 
only  after  the  full  restoration  of  freedom 
and  the  gradual  rebuilding  of  the  basic 
institutions  of  Cuban  society.  But  what 
we  can  do — and  do  now.  with  a  candor  to 
match  our  bold  purpose— is  to  call  on  the 
Cuban  patriots  to  compose  their  own 
differences  and  to  unite  behind  the  one 
supreme  goal  of  liberation.  Let  us  Issue 
our  call— our  challenge,  in  fact — In  these 
terms: 

We  pledge  our  full  support  to  a  iml- 
fled  interim  government  and  then  pre- 
pare the  way  for  free  elections,  within 
the  framework  of  the  1940  constitution. 

We  will  help  this  government  establish 
itself  on  Cuban  soil,  at  our  Guantanamo 
base  and.  at  the  earliest  appropriate  mo- 
ment, accord  It  full  recognition  as  the 
legal  Instrument  of  Cuban  sovereignty— 
at  the  same  time  branding,  once  and  for 
all,  the  Castro  regime  as  foreign-dom- 
inated usurpers.  We  will  thus  make  use 
of  our  Guantanamo  base  to  complete  the 
mission  we  so  shamefully  muddled  at  the 
Bay  of  Pigs— the  establishment  of  a  free 
Cuban  Government  on  Cuban  soil.  And 
we  wUl  do  so  without  firing  a  shot,  with- 
out risking  lives  or  spilling  blood. 

We  will  Insist  on  the  provisional 
nature  of  this  interim  government — and 
request  its  executive  officials  to  deposit 
with  the  Secretary -General  of  the  OAS 
their  undated  resignations,  to  become 
effective  when  the  Cuban  people,  by  free 
elections,  reassert  their  own  ultimate 
sovereignty.  We  offer  the  use  of  Guan- 
tanamo, while  retaining  our  full  treaty 
rights  and  our  perpetual  leasehold.  And 
thus  we  utterly  reject  the  notion  of  of- 
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ferlng  this  key  base  as  a  pawn  in  some 
future  negotiations — with  any  Cuban 
government.  That  form  of  appeasement 
has  no  part  in  our  liberation  policy. 

We  will,  at  the  same  time,  continue 
the  policy  of  training  free  Cubans  in 
our  own  Armed  Forces.  These  men  in 
increasing  numbers,  will  provide  a  res- 
ervoir of  military  skills  upon  which  the 
provisional  government  may  wish  to 
draw  as  it  charts  its  own  course  toward 
ultimate  hberation.  Without  such  an 
objective,  without  such  a  government  to 
rally  these  forces  and  to  lead  them,  our 
present  training  program  has  no  real 
meaning.  It  is  an  illusion  of  action  with 
no  clear  objective. 

We  will,  at  every  step  in  this  process, 
seek  the  fullest  possible  collaboration 
and  support  of  the  OAS  community— in 
recognizing  an  interim  government  in 
branding  the  Castro  Communists  a  re- 
gime of  usurpers,  and  in  training  the 
nucleus  of  a  free  Cuban  army.  But  with 
or  without  such  collaboration,  this  Na- 
tion will  honor  its  pledge  with  every  nec- 
essary resource. 

I  am  suggesting  that  we  thus  challenge 
all  Cuban  patriots  to  units  in  the  name 
of  hberation.  And  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  goal,  we  must  pledge 
our  unequivocal  purpose  and  the  resolute 
use  of  our  power. 

Having  proclaimed  Cuban  hberation 
as  the  core  of  our  pohcy,  we  must  do  one 
thing  more:  we  must  warn  away  any  and 
all  outside  powers  that  we  will  tolerate 
no  interference,  in  Cuba  or  elsewhere  in 
this  hemisphere — no  arms,  no  strategic 
suppUes,  no  technicians,  no  training  mis- 
sions.   And  if  the  interval  between  the 
proclamation  of  our  liberation  policy  and 
its  effective  implementation  is  used  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  presence 
from  the  OAS  community,  so  much  the 
better.    But  let  every  foreign  power  be 
on  notice,  clear  and  unmistakable,  that 
the  United  States  means  business  about 
Cuban  liberation.    Let  no  one  doubt  that 
this  Nation  is  prepared  to  meet  Its  com- 
mitments—wherever  in   the   world   the 
challenge  may  come.    We  will  not  be  di- 
verted.   Neither  will  we  be  deterred. 

There  we  have  the  bare  outUne  of  a 
proposal  for  Cuban  liberation.  Let  me 
stress  once  more  that  I  offer  this  pro- 
posal as  one  possible  course  of  action- 
consistent  with  our  own  avowed  goals 
and  with  a  high  potential  for  accom- 
plishing these  goals.  I  offer  it  mainly  as 
a  spur  to  purposeful  debate.  I  hope  and 
expect  to  have  it  subjected  to  close  and 
careful  questions.  Indeed,  nothing  less 
than  this  will  fulfill  my  own  purpose  of 
moving  our  present  Cuban  policy  out  of 
the  doldrums  of  defeatism  and  into  the 
range  of  effective  action.  And  in  spell- 
ing out  all  the  details,  there  will  be  prob- 
lems. There  will  be  legalistic  forms  to 
be  either  observed  or  overcome.  There 
will  be  accusations,  internally  and  ex- 
ternally, of  warmongering.  And  there 
wiU  surely  be  dire  threats  about  esca- 
lating the  crisis  and  blustering  warnings 
about  rocking  the  boat. 

I  submit  that  this  is  precisely  the  time 
when  the  boat  needs  rocking — right  on 
out  of  the  shoals  of  procrastination  and 
of  indecision.  And  I  submit,  too,  that 
the  form  of  escalation  we  can  least  afford 
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is  to  permit  this  advance  base  of  Commu- 
nist Imperialism  to  harden  Into  a  perma- 
nent enemy  outpost  barely  beyond  our 
own  mainland.  These  are  the  realities 
of  an  intolerable  situation.  Our  pur- 
poses are  entirely  honorable.  And  with 
a  resolute  will,  we  can  achieve  these 
purposes — to  assist  an  oppressed  people 
to  liberate  themselves  from  a  forei*;n  tyr- 
anny, and  thus  to  advance  the  cause  of 
freedom  everywhere  m  the  world. 

Mr.     GOLDWATER.     Mr.     President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  glad  'o  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  rise  to  pay  my 
compliment  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  the  statement  which 
he  has  Just  made.  In  it  he  is  suggesting 
positive  action,  which  in  this  day  and 
age.  In  this  city,  is  rather  unusual.  In  view 
of  the  constant  negative  approaches  of 
our  administration. 

The  Senator  has  said  that  we  n^ed  ef- 
fective measures  today.  I  suggest  that 
we  need  an  effective  measure  somewhere 
in  this  world,  because  whether  we  like  It 
or  not.  we  must  admit  that  we  are  not 
being  too  successful  around  the  world. 
We  are  faced  with  disaster  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  La  Laos.  The  Lord  only  knows 
what  Berlin  will  bring  up.  Cuba  is  the 
one  place  close  to  our  hearts  and  close  to 
our  heartland  where  we  can  do  some- 
thing. 

I  believe  that  what  the  Senator  has 
suggested  is  worthy  of  discussion  and 
consideration. 

Frankly,  as  an  American.  I  am  a  little 
ashamed  of  letting  other  people  down. 
We  have  let  the  Hungarians  down.  We 
are  beginning  to  let  the  people  of  south- 
east Asia  down.  We  are  not  certain  about 
what  we  will  do  in  Berlin.  We  have  cer- 
tainly let  the  Cubans  down. 

It  has  been  historic  in  this  country  that 
we  keep  our  promises.  So  far  the  ad- 
ministration's hallmark,  in  addition  to 
being  indecision,  has  been  failure  to  keep 
Its  word  to  our  friends  and  allies. 

Before  I  close  I  should  Uke  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question,  to  make  It  perfectly 
clear  in  my  mind  and  m  the  minds  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  Senate,  what  he  means 
with  respect  to  one  point  In  his  speech. 
When  the  Senator  suggests  that  Guan- 
tanamo.  on  which  we  have  perpetual 
lease,  be  used  for  the  establishment  of  a 
free  Cuban  government,  he  is  not  sug- 
gesting that  we  give  up  our  naval  base 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  am  merely  suggesting  that  in  Guan- 
tanamo  we  offer  the  Cubans  a  place,  on 
their  own  homeland,  where  they  can 
form  a  home  for  their  provisional  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Colorado.  There  will  be  those  who 
will  immediately  charge  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  suggesting  that  we  give 
up  Guantanamo.  I  know  that  his  sug- 
gestion does  not  contemplate  that.  I 
believe  that  at  the  outset  we  should 
make  this  point  clear,  so  that  those  who 
tiemble  and  quake  at  every  word  from 
the  Kremlin  will  not  throw  at  him  and 
the  people  who  back  him  the  charge 
that  he  is  following  the  example  of  con- 
stant appeasement. 


Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  and  whether 
the  newspapers  have  covered  this  sub- 
ject up  with  other  headlines,  the  fact 
remains  that  Cuba  is  stiU  the  most  im- 
portant i.ssue  to  our  people  and  the  most 
important  issue  for  peace  anywhere  in 
the  world.     We  had  better  get  on  with 


Mr      BENNETT. 


Therefore,     ther» 
would  be  an  opportunity  for  that  govern 
ment  to  have  free  contact  with  the  Cuban 
refugees  who  are  located  within  the  bor 
ders  of  the  United  States,  and  with  any 
one  else  or  wiUi  any  other  government 
that  miRht  be  interested  in  the  succ^^ 
the  problem  that  confronts  not  only  the     of  the  new  provisional  government  th^T 
freedom  of  America  but  also  the  freedom     established.    Is  that  correct? 


of  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  entire  world. 

Again  I  con«ratulate  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  I  thank  him  for  having  made 
this  historic  and  courageous  speech. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  very 
much,  particularly  for  pointing  out  one 
thing  which  I  think  should  be  made  per- 
fectly clear,  namely,  that  we  have  no 
intention — and  I  have  no  .such  purpose 
m  mind — of  giving  up  Guantanamo 
either  to  the  Castro  regime  or  to  a  new 
regime  which  we  would  recognize  after 
it  was  formed  in  Guantanamo,  or  to  any 
other  regime,  until  tliat  time,  not  now  In 
the  foreseeable  /uture,  when  Guantana- 
mo would  not  be  of  aiiy  service  to  us 
whatever.  I  cannot  foresee  such  a  time 
at  the  moment.  The  Senator's  question 
has  given  me  an  opportunity,  which  I 
appreciate,  to  make  this  point  perfectly 
clear. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator, 
from  Utah 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  greatly  im- 
pressed and  very  much  intrigued  with  the 
idea  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
presented  We  have  been  going  along  for 
several  years,  being  told  that  there  is  no 
practical  step  that  we  can  take,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  whatever  Uiat  we  must 
do.  Now.  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
people,  tile  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
presented  a  very  practical  proposal.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  challenge  to  the 
executive  department,  eitlier  to  adopt 
the  proposal  or  to  come  forth  with  one 
that  is  better.  It  cannot  be  wiped  off 
the  record  merely  by  .saying.  'We  must 
still  wait  to  see  what  happens." 

I  have  this  question  to  ask;  If  a  pro- 
visional government  were  set  up  in 
Guantanamo.  would  all  activities  of  that 
government  be  confined  to  Guantanamo'' 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  think  so.  If 
we  permitted  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
visional government  In  Guantanamo.  we 
would  recognize  that  government.  One 
of  the  paradoxical  and  anomalous  sit- 
uations in  this  country  today  is  that  we 
have  never  severed  our  connectioris  with 
Cuba.  We  have  only  withdrawn  our 
diplomatic  representation  from  Cuba. 
Therefore,  at  the  time  that  we  would  rec- 
ognize the  provisional  government,  we 
would  sever  diplomatic  connections  with 
Cuba 

Mr.  BENT^ETT.  If  we  recognized  the 
new  provisional  government,  would  it  not 
be  perfectly  proper  for  the  people  of  the 
new  Cuban  government  to  establish  em- 
bassies and  other  representations,  par- 
ticularly on  our  own  soil? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  assume  that  they 
would  set  up  representation  In  many 
places  where  they  thought  the  need  ex- 
isted. They  undoubtedly  would  do  so 
somewhere  on  our  own  soil. 


correct? 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  The  Senator  is  correct 
The  situation  as  it  exists  now— and  even 
the  adminl.stration's  .spokesmen  hay? 
said  .so  over  and  over— Is  that  our  deal 
Ings  with  Cuba  have  so  fragmented  the 
exiled  patriots  that  they  are  now  broken 
into  many  groups. 

It  is  my  hope  that  such  a  proposal  as 
this,  offering  exiled  Cubans  a  home  on 
their  own  soil,  with  all  the  national 
honor  and  disnity  that  would  come  uith 
It,  would  create  an  Impetus,  a  drive  a 
motivation  among  them  to  establish  a 
provisional  government,  a  government 
which,  of  course,  we  would  recoRnlze 
when  we  were  satisfied  that  it  was  a  tmlv 
representative  government. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  such  a  provisional 
government  were  recognized  by  the 
United  States,  would  it  not  be  possible 
also  to  have  It  recognized  by  the  other 
states  which  are  members  of  the  Orgi- 
mzaUon  of  American  States,  so  that 
Cuba  could  again  be  represented  in  that 
important  body' 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  a  posslbiUty 
Of  course,  no  one  knows  what  the  first 
reaction  would  be:  but  I  am  sure  that 
the  South  American  countries  them- 
-selves  are  as  critical  of  our  policy  toward 
Cuba  as  are  the  Cuban  exiles  them.selvcs 
I  know  they  wonder  why  we.  with  all  our 
power,  with  all  our  might,  with  all  our 
prestige,  are  unable  to  assist  the  little 
country  of  Cuba,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  are  talking  about  keeping  the  peace 
of  the  world.  The  South  American* 
simply  cannot  understand  a  powerful 
strong  nation,  which  acts  In  such  an  ut- 
terly flaccid,  vacillating,  unpurpo.seful 
manner. 

There  has  been  a  whole  series  of  such 
actions  by  thi.s  administration,  If  we 
would  not  continue  to  act  In  this  way, 
if  we  acted  with  all  our  force  behind  uis. 
we  might  convince  those  people,  and  we 
might  find,  as  we  did  last  fall,  when  the 
President  made  hLs  ringing  declaration 
that  we  would  pull  all  the  support  of  the 
Onfanlzatlon  of  American  States  behind 
us  at  once 

Mr  BENNEIT',  The  Senator  from 
Utah  is  much  impressed  with  the  idea 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
Until  another  one  that  seems  even  bet- 
ter and  more  practical  comes  along,  I 
shall  do  everything  I  can  to  support  and 
hasten  the  fruition  of  this  Interesting 
and  intriguing  plan.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  on  the  idea  which 
he  has  brought  before  the  Senate  today 
Mr  ALLOTT.  I  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah.  He  himself  made  an  out- 
standing speech  on  the  Cuban  situation 
a  few  weeks  ago.  I  hope  that  he  also 
will  continue  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Senate. 

Mr  CURTIS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado.  He, 
like  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, has  made  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  our  national  welfare.  The 
suggestion  that  a  provisional  goverrmient 
be  recognized  and  be  given  a  home  on 
Cuban  soil,  on  the  Guantanamo  base, 
without  in  any  way  relinquishing  any  of 
our  rights  there.  Is  one  of  great  promise. 
FYankly,  I  do  not  believe  it  should  be 
rejected  unless  a  better  proposal  Is  of- 
fered. It  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
steps  that  could  be  taken.  Some  of  us 
may  have  something  else  to  offer;  but 
I  believe  tlie  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
talking  in  the  long-range  interest  of  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  the  liberty  of  the  Cuban  people. 
Recent  history  proves  that  whenever 
the  West  has  acted  with  determination 
and  strength  in  the  defense  of  great 
principles,  the  Communists  have  backed 
down.  Likewise,  recently  history  shows 
that  whenever  the  West  has  acted  with 
vacillation  and  compromise,  communism 
has  advanced.  Instead  of  being  called 
warmongers,  those  who  advocate  specific, 
purposeful  action  in  comiection  with  the 
Communist  threat  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere are  actually  serving  the  long- 
range  cause  of  peace  with  justice  and 
honor.  I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I 
wish  to  make  two  points.  First.  I  go 
back  to  my  prefatory  remarks;  namely. 
'  that  I  offer  this  proposal  as  one  positive 
plan. 

Second.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
administration  has  a  policy  or  not.  The 
dLstinguLshed  junior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton  J  brought  this  point 
out  very  well  the  other  day.  If  the  ad- 
ministration has  a  policy,  the  best  de- 
scription that  can  be  given  of  it  is  that 
It  is  a  policy  of  containment.  At  best. 
It  Is  a  negative  policy.  I  believe  it  is 
time  for  Americans  to  get  our  whole  in- 
ternational policy  off  its  heels  and  for- 
ward on  its  toes,  where  it  can  punch, 
and  punch  hard.  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  steer  a  true  course  of  world  leader- 
ship, to  which  we  are  definitely  com- 
mitted and  which  we  cannot  avoid,  until 
and  unless  we  are  willing  to  take  strong 
moral  positions  and  support  them. 

I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I,  too.  salute  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  for  making  a  most 
compelling,  courageous  suggestion  of  a 
constructive  nature,  one  which  woiild 
put  an  end  to  the  retreat  from  freedom, 
which  the  United  States  has  been  lead- 
ing in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  What 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  proposes  Is 
on  all  foms  with  the  hallowed  concepts, 
principles,  and  programs  embraced  in  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

We  have  reached  a  stage  In  our  rela- 
tionships with  the  Western  World  where 
to  do  nothing,  as  we  have  been  doing 
for  so  long.  Is  much  more  dangerous 


than  to  do  something  and  to  take  some 
constructive  action.  His  call  for  action 
should  produce  results  either  along  the 
line  of  his  proposals  or  in  conformity 
with  some  other  plan  of  action. 

I  liked  what  the  Senator  said  about 
the  dangers  of  escalation.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  dangers  of  escalation  in  this 
area  are  much  greater  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  continuation  of  a  do-nothing 
program  than  they  would  be  if  some 
constructive  leadership  were  exerted. 

Over  the  weekend  I  was  visiting  with 
a  friend  from  a  Latin  American  republic. 
We  were  discussing  the  excellent  speech 
made  by  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton].  In 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  reviewed  the 
catastrophic  consequences  of  our  Cuban 
policy  to  date.  I  was  discussing  with 
this  important  Latin  American  citizen 
the  feeling  I  have  that  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican republics  should  be  as  much  con- 
cerned about  Cuba  as  we  are;  and  that 
they  should  join  with  us  in  some  kind 
of  concerted  effort  to  eliminate  the  Com- 
munist cancer  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  rejoinder  of  my  friend  was 
that  the  Latin  American  people  are  far 
ahead  of  the  North  Americans — or  at 
least  ahead  of  the  U.S.  Government.  He 
said: 

We  are  looking  for  some  leadership.  We 
arc  waiting  for  someone  to  give  us  marching 
orders.  We  are  willing  and  eager  to  co- 
operate; but  we  are  unable  to  cooperate 
in  a  do-notiiing  atmosphere.  While  you  sit 
on  your  hands,  we  sit  on  our  hands. 

I  like  the  double-edged  suggestion  that 
a  provisional  Cuban  Government  be 
established.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  in  mind,  as  I  have,  the  creation  of 
incentives  by  which  the  Cubans  them- 
selves would  become  eager  to  select  their 
provisional  government  and  to  settle 
their  personal  or  political  differences. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  U  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  interrupt  him,  I  wish  to 
make  certain  that  my  own  purpose  in 
this  respect  Is  understood.  It  Is  not  that 
the  United  States  would  create  a  pro- 
visional Cuban  Government,  but  that  the 
Cubans  themselves  would  create  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct.  I 
think  we  should  create  some  incentives. 
One  reason  why  the  Cubans  have  had  so 
much  difficulty  in  getting  together  is  that 
they  have  had  not  much  incentive  to  get 
together.  They  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  do  things  which  would  bring  them  to- 
gether. I  think  a  provisional  govern- 
ment which  would  have  nothing  to  do 
would  be  unpopular  in  Cuba  and  among 
the  refguees.  To  establish  a  provisional 
government  and  then  to  tell  It  that  it 
could  not  recruit  freedom  fighters,  could 
not  train  its  forces,  could  not  have  con- 
tact with  the  people  in  Cuba  who  are 
an ti -Castro  and  anti-Commiuiist,  would 
be  to  give  the  kiss  of  death  to  a  provi- 
sional government  before  it  was  created. 
So  we  ought  to  provide  a  provisional 
Cuban  Government  work  to  do  and  an 
opportunity  to  house  itself  on  Cuban  soil. 

If  there  are  those  who  may  oppose 
such  a  program — I  hope  there  will  be  no 
opposition — I  suggest  that  there  are  per- 
haps islands  adjacent  to  Cuba,  aside 
from  Guantanamo,  on  which  a  provi- 


sional government  could  be  established. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  important  thing 
is  to  give  a  provision  government  an  op- 
portunity to  kx»te  Itself  on  Cuban  soil, 
where  it  can  begin  to  undertake  plans  f  or 
what  will  happen  after  Castro.  The 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
point  to  that  direction. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
whether  he  believes  the  program  which 
he  has  discussed  would  be  in  conflict  with 
the  suggestion  I  have  made  from  time  to 
time,  in  various  speeches  and  in  reports 
to  the  State  Department  and  the  White 
House;  namely,  that  the  first  essential 
step  that  we  could  take  to  indicate  that 
we  mean  business  about  getting  rid  of 
communism  In  Cuba  would  be  to  inten- 
sify our  economic  boycott,  which  at  least 
would  tend  to  keep  the  Castro  govern- 
ment in  Cuba  from  fattening  itself  on  the 
fruits  of  the  free  world.  Would  there 
be  anything  contradictory  between  such 
a  policy  and  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  in  the  course 
of  his  speech? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  see  no  conflict  be- 
tween those  two  courses  of  action.  In 
one  respect  they  are  quite  similar; 
namely,  the  proposal  that  we  cease  doing 
nothing;  that,  instead,  we  start  upon 
definite  plarmed  courses  of  action  which 
will  exert  upon  Castro  every  kind  of 
pressure  for  the  fall  of  Castro  which  we 
can  exert,  and  which  will  exert  every 
kind  of  pressure  upon  Cuba  and 
Khrushchev — Instead  of  permitting 
Khrushchev  to  exert  pressure  upon  us — 
to  get  his  own  people  out  of  Cuba  before, 
because  of  certain  developments,  it 
might  be  too  late  to  get  them  out. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  make  that  state- 
ment, because  in  my  opinion  one  of  the 
most  dismal  asr>ects  of  our  present  policy 
toward  Cuba  is  the  fainthearted  effort 
we  have  made  to  establish  the  first 
essential  step  in  setting  up  and  supixirt- 
ing  an  economic  boycott  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  against  Cuba.  The  U.S. 
policy  has  been  completely  satisfactoi-y 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  own  nation- 
als, for  they  are  not  allowed  to  trade  with 
Cuba  or  to  send  to  Cuba  anything  except 
essential  medical  supplies.  But  in  the 
implementation  of  that  policy  we  have 
not  taken  even  a  half -sized  step  in  the 
direction  of  persuading  others  to  adopt 
a  similar  policy.  For  example,  we  say 
that  ships  which  engage  in  Communist 
trade  with  Cuba  will  not  be  welcome  in 
U.S.  ports,  for  commercial  purposes.  But 
if  we  meant  business,  If  that  policy  were 
designed  to  do  something  other  than  to 
deceive  the  public,  and  if  we  really  meant 
to  establish  an  economic  boycott,  the 
least  we  could  do  would  be  to  insist  that 
shipping  companies  which  permit  their 
ships  to  trade  with  Cuba  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  have  any  of  their  ships  engage 
In  commerce  in  American  ports.  Such  a 
policy  would  have  some  meaning,  some 
validity,  and  some  effect. 

However,  when  we  say  to  a  shipping 
company,  "All  we  require  of  you  is  that 
your  ships  A,  B,  and  C,  which  trade  with 
Cuban  ports,  shall  not  enter  our  ports; 
but  you  may  bring  Into  our  ports  any 
other  ships  you  operate,"  in  my  opinion 
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that  Is  an  exerdse  In  futility,  for  It  is 
designed  to  do  nothing. 

So  we  should  take  the  first  step  in 
making  oiir  economic-boycott  policy 
effective.  We  should  have  taken  it  long 
before  now.  However,  after  October  22. 
after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco,  and  after 
retreating  down  hill  ever  since  then,  we 
still  have  not  taken  that  first  step  in 
endeavoring  to  apply  economic  sanctions 
against  Cuba. 

So  I  am  happy  that  as  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  discussed  our  studies, 
he  has  pointed  out  that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  us  from  taking  action 
tomorrow  to  apply  economic  sanctions 
against  Cuba. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  entirely  correct,  and  I 
thank  him  for  contributing  this  point  to 
the  debate. 

The  main  point  is  that  we  must  begin 
placing  pressure  upon  them,  for  there  is 
no  reason  why  our  country  should  be 
the  constant  recipient  of  pressure  from 
Khrushchev  and  the  Communists  in 
Europe.  Instead,  we  should  be  exerting 
some  sort  of  pressure  ourselves,  not  only 
in  this  one  spot,  but  also  in  spots 
throughout  the  world.  If  we  did  what 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  sug- 
gested, that  would  be  at  least  one  posi- 
tive step  toward  exerting  some  pressure 
on  them.  Instead  of  backing  away  from 
it.  as  we  have  constantly  done. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  we  took  the  simple. 
logical,  and  ccmpletely  understandable 
step  I  have  just  discussed,  and  then 
moved  In  the  direction  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  proposed.  I  am  sure — as  my 
Latin  American  friends  said  over  the 
weekend — that  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  which  are  looking  to  us  for 
leadership  would  Anally  realize  that  we 
are  serious:  and  they  would  take  steps 
of  their  own,  and  steps  in  cooperation 
with  us.  to  implement  this  policy. 
Furthermore.  I  believe  that  some  of  the 
NATO  coimtrles  and  some  of  our  sup- 
posed friends  across  the  seas  who  are 
constantly  fattenLn?  their  economic  cof- 
fers by  trading  with  the  enemy,  while 
insisting  that  we  continue  to  give  them 
large  handouts  in  order  to  make  them 
safe  against  communism,  should  stop 
that  counter-productive  practice.  Thus 
we  would  not  find  NATO  countries  and 
other  countries  we  are  supporting  knif- 
ing us  In  the  back  by  making  profits  for 
themselves  by  trading  with  the  enemy. 

I  salute  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  his  persuf^sive  and  challenging 
suggestions. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
verv  much. 

Mr  GRUENTNG.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.   ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr  ORUENING.  I  have  been  testi- 
fving  before  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  so  I  did  not  have 
the  advantage  of  hearing  the  first  part 
of  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. As  I  understand  from  the  latter 
part  of  his  speech  and  the  subsequent 
colloquy,  he  proposes  that  the  Cubans 
who  are  now  in  our  country  establish  a 
govemment-in -exile,  smd  that  we  offer 
them  a  place  of  domicile  at  Guantanamo 
Bay. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  QRUENINO.  And  that  thus  we 
would  help  the  Cubans  who  are  now  in 
exile  return  to  their  own  country. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No ;  their  return  would 
have  to  be  planned.  First,  we  would  have 
to  determine  how  many  of  the  Cubans 
now  in  exile  would  be  offered  a  domicile 
at  Guantanamo  Bay. 

This  suggestion  is  based  upon  the  his- 
torical fact  that  in  the  past  2  years  the 
body  of  Cubans  in  exile  has  been  frag- 
mentized. My  purpose  is  to  offer  them 
motives  for  setting  aside  their  differences 
and  forming  a  provisional  government  as 
representative  as  possible — and,  of 
course,  we  would  not  recognize  it  until  it 
was  as  representative  as  possible — and 
then  to  offer  that  government  a  place  of 
domicile  and  a  home  on  their  own  soil. 
That  government  would  then  have  the 
recognition  of  many  countries  which 
otherwise  would  not  recognize  it. 

This  development  would  provide  a 
great  upsurge  In  the  effort  for  liberation 
of  the  Cuban  people.  Today,  most  Am- 
ericans have  forgotten  that  we  have  had 
many  years  of  wonderful  relationships 
with  the  Cuban  people  and  that  in  many 
Instances  we  really  owe  them  a  great 
deal. 

All  in  all.  I  feel  that  this  proposal 
would  give  a  strong  push  to  the  move- 
ment of  obtaining  liberation  for  Cuba. 
We  would  be  starting  that  movement, 
instead  of  merely  talking  about  it. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  I  can  understand 
how  this  proposal.  If  accepted  and  carried 
through,  would  have  a  definite  psycho- 
logical value.  However.  I  do  not  clearly 
understand — and  perhaps  the  Senator 
can  assist  me  in  this  connection — what 
would  happen  then?  How  would  that 
help  overthrow  Castro? 

Let  us  assume  that  a  government-in- 
exile  were  organized,  established,  and 
recognized  on  Guantanamo  Bay.  What 
then? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Then  I  think  we  must 
provide  assistance  for  every  organized 
effort  which  the  government  would  make 
in  relation  to  exiled  Cubans  and  Cubans 
within  Cuba  in  order  to  help  them  gain 
recognition  for  themselves  We  are 
now  training  Cubans  in  our  military 
forces.  Such  training  is  an  empty  ges- 
ture unless  we  really  mean  to  use  those 
people,  or  permit  them  to  implement 
their  efforts  to  gain  a  beachhead  in  their 
oun  country  and  overthrow  Castro. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Any  constructive 
suggestions  are  desirable  at  this  time.  I 
should  be  Interested  to  see  what  the  re- 
action outside  of  this  small  group  who 
endorse  the  idea  would  be.  I  should  like 
to  see  what  reaction  we  get  from  the  ad- 
ministration or  from  the  public.  I  con- 
fess that  I  feel  we  must  do  something 
more  definite  and  tangrlble  than  we  have 
been  doing  in  the  past.  I  suppose  other 
Senators  were  as  shocked  as  I  was  to  read 
that  a  Castro  group  had  'nvad-r-d  the  resi- 
dence of  a  U.S.  Embassy  official  In  Ca- 
racas, seizing  his  wife,  tying  her  up.  and 
painting  the'r  slotrans  on  the  waMs.  It 
was  a  plain  defiance  of  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
shocking  to  think  that  that  sort  of  thing 
can  happen,  with  no  apparent  redress 
sought. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  is  shocking  to  think 
that  our  coimtry  has  changed  so  much 
in  50  years.  That  invasion  could  not 
possibly  have  happened  50  years  ago 
No  one  would  have  dared  to  Insult  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  United  States  In  such  a 
manner. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  ALLOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  First,  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  for  his  positive 
approach  to  the  problem.  A  few  days 
ago  when  he  discussed  his  suggestion 
with  me  informally.  I  tried  to  take  a  neg- 
ative view.  I  was  a  little  skeptical.  But 
the  more  I  have  thought  about  his  pro- 
po.sal,  the  more  impressed  I  have  been 
that  he  has  suggested  a  practical  ap- 
proach to  a  very  difficult  problem. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  three 
Items  of  his  proposal.  First.  I  commend 
the  Senator  for  bringing  out  the  point 
that  it  was  U.S.  action  or  lack  of  action 
wh'ch  contributed  toward  the  fracmen- 
tatlon  of  the  various  groups  that  are 
Interested 

They  have  one  common  interest — the 
liberation  of  Cuba  from  commimlsm. 
But  they  are  divided  among  themselves 
as  to  how  best  "jo  approach  a  solution  to 
the  problem.  The  U.S.  Government  h'>8 
used  that  fact  as  an  excuse  for  its  posi- 
tion of  doing  nothing.  I  believe  that 
action  such  as  the  Senator  has  pro- 
posed— or  if  not  that  approach,  some- 
thing parallel — would  get  us  out  of  the 
dilemma  In  which  we  find  ourselves  to- 
day as  a  country  and  as  the  leader  of  our 
hemisphere. 

As  I  imderstand  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  he  Is  trying  to 
accomplish  the  original  concept  of  the 
so-called  Bay  of  Pigs  undertaking.  la 
that  not  correct? 

Mr   ALLOTT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  was  not  in  any  way 
privy  to  what  went  on  In  the  planning  of 
that  unfortunate  undertaking  after  Jan- 
uary 20,  1961,  but  I  was  somewhat  privy 
to  what  went  on  before  then.  In  the 
first  place,  the  locale  was  not  to  be  the 
Bay  of  Pigs,  but  another  point.  How- 
ever, that  is  immaterial  one  way  or  the 
other.  The  idei  was  not  that  we  should 
land  a  force  of  Cubans  on  Cuban  soil 
and  suddenly  see  Castro  overthrown  and 
the  Communists  out.  The  Idea  was 
much  more  sophisticated  than  that.  It 
was  based  upon  the  premise  that  If  we 
could  establish  a  provisional  government 
on  Cuban  soil — i  government  such  as 
the  Senator  has  described  in  his  careful 
and  well-chosen  word.s — it  would  become 
a  rallying  point.  Contact  could  be 
made  with  the  anti-Castro  forces  which 
were  In  the  very  mountains  in  which 
Castro  himself  got  his  start,  and  ulti- 
mately communism  could  be  thrown  out 

It  was  anticipated  that  either  there 
would  be  protection  against  air  attack, 
or  that  Castro's  airpower  would  have 
been  liquidated  completely.  That  was 
the  basic  concept  behind  the  training 
program  which  started  in  March  of  1960 
for  those  who  took  part  in  the  invasion 
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13  months  before  it  actually  was  put  into 
effect. 

I  believe  that  no  one  questions  the 
fact  that  the  plan  was  not  implemented 
diulng  the  previous  administration  be- 
cause we  had  not  been  abte  to  obtain  the 
proper  leadership  among  the  various 
groups  that  were  tainted  by  the  brush 
of  Batista  or  even  the  brush  of  commu- 
nism. 

So  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  accomplish  the  particu- 
lar purpose  of  setting  up  a  provisional 
government  on  Cuban  soil. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  asked 
the  question  as  to  whether  we  would 
train  a  force  at  Guantanamo  which 
would  go  farther  into  Cuba.  That 
question  brings  up  many  problems.  Of 
course.  I  doubt  that  such  action  would 
be  practical.  But  the  proposed  govern- 
ment on  Cuban  soil  could,  as  the  Senator 
has  pointed  out  in  previous  colloquy, 
have  an  embassy  in  Washington  and  a 
consulate  in  Miami,  in  the  keys,  or 
somewhere  else.  Through  that  consul- 
ate or  through  some  of  the  South 
American  countries,  the  government 
would  be  in  communication  with  the 
Cuban  underground  and  keep  active.  It 
could  encourage  and  give  guidance  to 
the  Cuban  revolutionaries  who  are  in  the 
mountains. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  great  merit  and  should  be 
carefully  considered  by  the  Congress,  and 
by  the  administration. 

A  final  point  is  that  the  Senator  will 
be  criticized   for  some  possible    treaty 
violation  which  might  come  about  as  a 
result  of  his  proposal.     We  have  a  base 
in  Guantanamo  under  what  might  be 
called  an  executive  arrangement  between 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  and   the 
early  Cuban  Government  formed  after 
Cuba  achieved  its  independence.     That 
arrangement    was    formalized    into    a 
treaty  in  1934.  which  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate.     The  treaty  is  very  simple.     I 
do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert  in  the  field 
of    international    law.     I    recently    ex- 
amined the  treaty.     Frankly,  I  can  see 
nothing  in  the  treaty  that  would  prevent 
such  an  arrangement.     But  should  it  be 
argued  that   the  treaty    would  prevent 
such  action,  if  we  should   recognize  a 
provisional    government    in    Cuba    for 
Cuba,  would  we  not  then  be  at  liberty, 
with    that    government,    to    make    any 
amendment  of   any    treaty   obligation? 
As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  if  we 
should  completely  sever  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition of  any  Castro  regime  or  the  de 
facto  regime  in  Cuba  today,  it  seems  to 
me  we  would  be  free  to  negotiate  treaty 
amendments  or  any  treaties  we  might 
wish    with    the    Goverrunent    of    Cuba 
which  we  in  fact  recognize,  and  which 
I  hope  others  will  recognize. 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
at  the  present  time  Castro  himself  does 
not  recognize  the  treaty  of  1934,  which 
was  based  chiefly  upon  two  executive 
agreements  dated  in  1903.  Castro  re- 
fuses to  recognize  that  treaty.  So  far  he 
has  refu.sed  to  cash  any  of  the  checks. 
in  the  amount  of  $2,000  annually,  paid 
for    the    leasehold    under    the    treaty. 


Perhaps  In  the  amount  in  which  Castro 
is  now  stowing  away  funds.  $2,000  does 
not  mean  too  much  to  him.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  that.  So  we  are  in  the 
anomalous  position  that  Castro  does  not 
recognize  the  treaty  anyway.  We  are 
dealing  with  a  man  who  does  not  recog- 
nize a  right  which  we  say  is  valid  and 
which  exists.  So  if  we  should  recognize 
a  provisional  government  in  Cuba  we 
would,  of  course,  expect  that  provisional 
government  to  recognize  our  treaty  and 
our  leasehold. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  fact  that  Castro 
will  not  cash  a  check  for  $2,000  for  the 
leasehold  of  Guantanamo  might  show 
his  attitude  toward  a  very  modest 
amount,  but  he  does  not  hesitate  to  shake 
us  down  for  approximately  $55  million 
in  tribute. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No.  I  have  previously 
pointed  out  on  the  Senate  floor  that 
when  the  Senate  attempted  to  revise  the 
sugar  bill,  those  of  us  who  were  very 
interested  in  that  bill  waited  until  the 
very  last  day— the  night  of  June  30— 
before  action  was  taken.  We  should 
have  acted  upon  the  measure  many 
months  before  that.  By  failing  to  act 
previously,  we  financed  the  Cuban  revo- 
lution and  Castro  that  year  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  $155  million.  Therefore, 
it  is  not  too  soon  for  us  to  shake  our 
heads  and  start  coming  to  grips  with 
reality. 

Mr.  MOR!toN.  Again  I  commend  the 
Senator.  I  hope  this  question  will  be 
fully  debated  not  only  in  the  Senate,  but 
also  throughout  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky,  who 
has  been  a  great  help  to  me  on  the  floor 
and  also  in  our  private  conversations, 
in  developing  these  facts. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wish  to  join  my 
voice  with  the  voices  of  those  who  have 
commended  my  senior  colleague  for  a 
positive,  forward-looking,  and  progres- 
sive program.  I  have  stated  on  numer- 
ous occasions,  both  publicly  and  on  the 
Senate  floor,  that  it  has  seemed  to  me 
the  present  administration  has  taken 
two  basic  positions  as  its  fundamental 
foreign  policy. 

The  first  is  that  communism  will 
evolve  if  we  do  not  enter  into  a  head- 
on  confrontation  with  It.  and  that  sooner 
or  later  it  uill  be  agreeable  enough  to 
live  with  peaceably.  I  do  not  believe 
this,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  part 
of  our  so-called  isolation  program. 

Second,  there  seems  to  be  a  belief  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev  is  the  most  moderate 
of  the  Russian  Communist  leaders,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  embarrassed  by 
the  creation  of  a  crisis  for  him,  whereby 
he  might  be  overthrown.  This  has  even 
been  publicly  stated  by  our  representa- 
tive at  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Steven- 
son, who  said  that  we  might  possibly 
be  able  to  get  Soviet  troops  out  of  Cuba 
provided  we  did  not  embaiTass  Khru- 
shchev too  much.  How  he  comes  to  that 
conclusion  I  do  not  have  the  faintest 
idea;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  by  taking 


such  an  attitude  we  would  do  nothing 
except  strengthen  the  armed  base  in 
Cuba,  now  so  well  established  for  the 
infiltration  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ican countries. 

I  stated,  as  a  part  of  my  comments 
in  a  conversation  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  a  few  days  ago.  that  I  had 
recently  had  a  meeting  with  a  distin- 
guished Cuban  who  had  been  originally 
a  Castro  supporter,  who  Is  now  living  in 
South  America.  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  we  should  do,  to  get  his  view- 
point. He  replied  that  the  first  thing 
we  ought  to  do  would  be  to  provide  in- 
centives for  the  creation  of  a  provisional 
govemment-ln -exile.  He  stated  that  we 
should  recognize  that  government,  that 
we  should  give  it  all  the  assistance  we 
can.  and  that  we  should  stimulate  aid 
to  the  guerrillas  and  freedom  fighters  in 
Cuba. 

It  seems  to  me  that  my  colleague  has 
pinpointed  in  his  remarks  the  ideas  and 
comments  which  were  expressed  to  me, 
as  well  as  adding  to  them  by  proposing 
an  actual  base  on  Cuban  soil,  which  is 
quite  important  if  we  are  to  recognize 
a  provisional  government  under  our 
present  Neutrality  Act,  as  I  understand 
it. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  colleague  one 
question.  In  addition  to  the  problems 
discussed  by  my  colleague  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky,  are 
there  any  other  legal  complications 
which  might  occur  by  virtue  of  establish- 
ing a  provisional  government  on  Guan- 
tanamo Bay? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  answer  the  Senators 
question  by  sajring,  first,  that  later  I  pro- 
pose to  discuss  this  subject  more  fully. 

We  know  we  would  not  be  recognizing 
an  exile  government  on  U.S.  soil.  It  is 
therefore  my  belief  that  we  would  not  be 
violating  the  neutrality  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

In  my  study  of  this  question  the  ques- 
tion of  the  legality  of  such  action  was 
raised  again  and  again.  I  have  con- 
sulted many  people  about  it.  and  the 
question  has  been  studied  thoroughly. 
Though  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  a  full 
discussion  of  it  at  this  time,  I  merely  say 
that  the  soil  involved  is,  in  an  interna- 
tional sense,  still  the  soil  of  Cuba,  which 
would  make  the  proposed  action  verj'  de- 
sirable. Such  a  proposal  would  stir  the 
hearts  and  move  the  blood  of  the  Cubans 
themselves. 

We  hope  that  this  would  stimulate  a 
desire  to  do  away  with  the  fragmenta- 
tion. 

I  have  examined  the  two  original  ex- 
ecutive agreements,  and  the  treaty.  I 
find  nothing  in  those  agreements — and 
others  I  have  asked  to  examine  them 
have  found  nothing  in  them — to  violate 
the  neutrality  laws.  I  have  found  no  ex- 
press prohibition.  Only  by  reading 
something  into  the  treaty  consciously 
could  this  be  declared  unlawful  or 
against  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

I  am  not  concerned  about  that  prob- 
lem, although  the  question  which  the 
Senator  asked  is  one  of  the  first  ques- 
tions which  crossed  my  own  mind. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Again  I  commend 
the  Senator  for  his  positive  program. 
Mr.  Castro  himself  started  with  about  62 
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people  In  the  Sierra  Maestri  Mountains. 
When  he  started  with  62  against  the 
forces  of  Batista,  he  looked  pretty  silly, 
but  he  continued  to  grow  in  strength, 
with  support  from  a  great  many  people 
who  were  tired  of  the  Batista  govern- 
ment, who.  without  realizing  the  prob- 
lems they  were  creating,  nurtured  thla 
creature  in  their  own  breasts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  could  create 
a   government   chosen    by    the   Cubans 
themselves — not   one   of   the   "Kennedy 
favorites."  as  expressed  by  the  Cuban  to 
whom  I  talked  a  few   days  ago — with 
someone  chosen  by  the  Cubans  them- 
selves to  be  placed  in  temporary  power, 
pending   free  elections,   as   the  Senator 
has  so  carefully  spelled  out.  we  would  be 
creating  a  fountalnhead  which  would  be 
the  source  of  inspiration  for  continued 
guerrilla  activity  designed  to  free  Cuba 
from  this  Communist  menace. 
I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  idea. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much.     I  should  like  to  ro  back  to 
one  of  the  first  points  he  made,  because 
I  do  not  think  it  should  be  dropped  com- 
pletely.   I  refer  to  the  indecisiveness.  and 
the  flaccidity  of  our  Government  in  its 
attitude  toward  this  situation.    It  is  one 
which  creates  a   feelin;   of  hope  alons? 
with  a  miasma  of  despair     It  is  bound  to 
cause  that,  in  addition  to  fragmentation. 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  creates 
a  climate  Khrushchev  himself  wants,  in 
order  to  promote  his  form  of  imperialusm 
in  this  world.    It  is  this  coexistence  pol- 
icy which  hsis  come  out  so  prominently 
in  the  past  few  days,  particularly  since 
Castro  returned  from  his  little  tete-a- 
tete  with  Khrushchev,  which  creates  the 
ideal  situation  and  climate  in  which  to 
confound  the  world,  and  permit  Khru- 
shchev to  make  further  gains.    I  am  re- 
minded of  something  which  was  said  to 
me  by  a  Member  of  the  Swiss  Parliament. 
I  believe  it  is  worth  repeating  now.     He 
said  that  anyone  who  believes  in  coexist- 
ence believes  that  the  lion  can  lie  down 
with   the   lamb  and   that   the  lion  will 
become  a  vegetarian. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  to  pay  my  com- 
phments  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  for  his  excel- 
lent statement  of  a  program. 

I  also  wish  to  observe  that  for  a  long 
time  we  have  been  on  dead  center  so  far 
as  Cuba  is  concerned.  Certain  speeches 
and  statements  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, I  think  the  American  people 
are  very  much  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  on  dead  center.  It  seems  that  every 
time  a  spokesman  from  this  side  of  the 
aisle  makes  a  proposal  one  of  two  things 
happens.  Either  we  are  met  by  the  retort 
that  it  Is  warmongering  or  advocat- 
ing a  measure  leading  to  war;  or.  sec- 
ondly, the  proposals  we  make  are  com- 
pletely ignored,  and  in  press  conferences 
and  other  fonmis  the  administration 
spokesmen  say,  'If  those  on  the  other 
side  do  not  agree  with  what  we  propose, 
what  do  they  propose?" 

All  they  have  to  do,  Mr.  President,  is 
to  read  the  newspapers  and  take  a  look 
at   the   CONGBXssxoifAL   RxcoRD.     There 
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they  will  find  that  for  a  long  time  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  aisle — such  as  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  AixoTTl.  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  OoldwatixI.  both  Senators 
from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs  and  Mr. 
Keating  I .  myself,  and  many  other  Sena- 
tors— have  made  proposals.  They  are 
not  proposals  to  invade  Cuba  or  to  at- 
tack Cuba,  but  are  concrete  proposals 
which  are  not  warmongering  and  which 
would,  if  carried  out.  probably  get  the  Job 
done 

They  relate  more  to  the  area  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  activities  than  the 
area  of  military  activities,  although  I 
suggested  that  the  quarantine  or  block- 
ade the  President  of  the  United  States 
established  last  October  should  be  re- 
imposed  until  such  time  as  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev and  his  puppet.  Mr  Castro,  car- 
ried out  the  commitment  that  there 
would  be  onsite  inspection  in  Cuba 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that,  bene- 
ficial and  helpful  and  instructive  as  his 
comments  are,  we  may  expect  to  find  in 
the  future  the  old  "abracadabra." — "Are 
they  suggesting  war  measures,  or  what 
do  they  propose'"  They  will  say  that 
merely  because  they  do  not  care  to  read 
in  the  newspapers  what  we  have  been 
proposing. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. I  hope,  somewhere  along  the  line, 
that  those  who  have  eyes  will  see.  and 
that  those  who  have  ears  not  only  will 
listen,  but  will  act. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  very  appreciative 
of  my  friend's  help. 

Mr.  MILLER  subsequently  said.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  recent  article  by  David  Lawrence  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  comments  in  my  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  fMr.  AllottI 
a  few  minutes  ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Policy  of  Inaction  Against  Cttba 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Confusion,  if  not  frustration,  today  char- 
acterizes the  policy  of  the  administration 
toward   Cuba. 

Nearly  2  weeks  have  passed  since  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  told  a  news  conference  that 
the  Soviet  Government  had  withdrawn  only 
3,000  troops  out  of  the  17,000  stationed  on 
Cuban  soil.     He  then  added  : 

"We  are  waiting  to  see  whether  more  will 
be  withdrawn,  as  we  would  hope  they  would 
be,  rhe  month  of  March  Is  not  finished 
yet.  and  we  should  have  a  clearer  Idea  as 
to  what  the  total  numbers  should  be  in  the 
coming  days." 

The  month  of  March  has  passed,  but  the 
'"clearer  Idea"  has  stlU  not  materialized. 
The  only  action  that  has  been  taken  by  the 
administration  Is  a  sharp  warning — not  di- 
rected to  the  Russian  Government — but  to 
the  poor  Cubans  who  have  bravely  at- 
tempted to  raid  ports  and  start  guerrilla 
action  such  as  Ptdel  Castro  himself  em- 
ployed when  he  fought  his  way  Into  power. 
It  seems  to  be  regarded  as  legitimate  for 
the  United  States  to  encourage  and  assist 
in  guerrilla-type  warfare  In  South  Vietnam 
against  Communists  there,  but  somehow  the 
effort  of  the  Cuban  patriots  to  rescue  their 
own  country  by  similar  tactics  Is  frowned 
upon     oflBclally     in     formal     announcements 


from  the  Department  of  State  and  the  I>e. 
partment  of  Justice,  Neutrality  laws  are 
cited  as  sUndlng  in  the  way,  it  u  an 
nounced  that  such  laws  will  be  enforced 
by  the  arrest  of  tboee  Cuban  patriots  who 
attempt  to  launch  from  American  territory 
any  expedlUons  to  wrest  their  homeland 
from   Mr    Castro   and   the  Soviet   troops 

Contradiction  after  contradiction,  more- 
over has  emerged  to  becloud  the  sUtemenu 
issued  by  the  US  Government.  To  take 
refuge  In  the  neutrality  laws  seems  to  be 
In  conflict  with  the  following  declaration 
on  March  13  by  Secretary  of  SUte  Dean 
Rusk: 

■Then  we  have  felt,  along  with  many 
others  of  our  allies,  that  the  kind  of  Cuban 
regime  that  we  have  today  not  only  is  not 
fit  to  partlclp.ite  as  a  regime  In  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system,  but  that 
with  lU  declaration  of  subversive  and  other 
types  of  war  upon  the  hemisphere,  is  not  en- 
titled to  normal  economic  or  other  relations 
with  the  free  world." 

The  neutrality  laws  were  plainly  designed 
to  apply  to  expeditions  started  on  US  terri- 
tory against  countries  with  which  the  United 
States  maintains  friendly  and  normal  rela- 
tions But  a  state  of  war  now  exists,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  between  Cuba  and 
the  United  States  Also,  a  blockade  was  un- 
derUken  last  autumn,  and  foreign  ships  were 
Intercepted  by  the  US.  Navy,  In  recent 
weeks  Sovlet-bullt  MIGs.  flying  from  Cuba, 
have  attacked   unarmed   American  ships. 

In  the  last  several  months,  moreover,  a 
hostile  military  operation.  Involving  the  erec- 
tion of  bases  equipped  with  missiles  as  well 
as  bomber  planes,  had  been  carried  on  In- 
side the  territory  of  Cuba.  This  was  aimed  at 
the  United  States  One  wonders  what  more 
proof  the  Government  here  needs  that  any 
steps  taken  by  this  country  to  protect  Itself 
lire  proper  under  International  law  and  that 
so-called  neutrality  laws  do  not  apply  in 
the  present  circumstances  to  Cuba. 

Actually,  the  constant  use  of  air  surveil- 
lance by  the  United  States  over  Cuban  terri- 
tory Is  not  really  In  line  with  the  cxistomary 
Interpretation  of  the  concept  of  neutrality. 
The  continuous  pressure  by  the  Government 
here  upon  other  governments  to  boycott  all 
trade  with  Cuba  Is  also  hardly  neutral. 

Secretary  Rusk,  In  hU  March  12  speech, 
said 

"Now.  we  are  discovering  with  regard  to 
Cuba  that,  having  failed  to  take  the  steps 
that  might  have  prevented  In  years  past  the 
establishment  of  a  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  regime 
In  Cuba,  that  the  problem  of  finding  a  cure 
Is  more  difficult." 

The  foregoing  might  well  be  paraphrased 
and  applied  today  as  the  administration.  In- 
stead of  finding  a  cure,  permits  the  Soviets 
to  strengthen  their  hold  Inside  Cuba.  It  has 
even  enlisted  the  help  of  Great  Britain's  navy 
to  keep  Cuban  patriots  from  attempting  to 
retrain  their  homeland. 

Mr,  Rusk  also  said  In  his  speech  that  "the 
presence  of  Soviet  forces  In  this  hemisphere 
cannot  be  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  normal 
situation  in  this  hemisphere." 

But  the  Soviets  not  only  have  been  In- 
filtrating Guatemala  and  Brazil,  but  they  arc 
still  maintaining  a  military  force  In  Cuba, 
less  than  a  hundred  miles  away  from  the 
coast  of  this  country. 

Senator  Stknnis,  Democrat,  of  Mississippi, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subconunlttee  on 
Military  Affairs,  said  In  a  speech  the  other 
day  that,  "without  positive  action  on  our 
part,  our  neighbors  to  the  south  may  fall  one 
by  one  until  the  entire  hemisphere  is  lost  to 
us."  He  added  that  he  was  convinced  that 
"the  Cuban  situation  Is  the  most  Immediate, 
pressing,  and  Important  problem  facing  our 
Nation  today." 

Yet  the  administration  Is  using  its  influ- 
ence to  discourage  a  counterrevolutionary 
movement  against  the  Castro  regime,  which 
deliberately  Invited   the  Soviet  Government 
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to  send  troops  and  build  mlssllo  bases  in 
Cuba.  How  can  the  United  States  Justify  a 
policy  of  Inaction  against  the  Havana  regime 
and  Invoke  "neutrality"  laws  against  the  only 
individuals  who  wish  to  risk  "their  llvee, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor"  to 
overthrow  a  tjrrranlcal  dictatorship? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  add,  in  conclusion, 
that  I  know  one  of  the  first  questions 
that  will  be  asked  is,  "Are  you  advocat- 
ing that  we  invade  Cuba?" 

I  am  not  advocating  such  action.  That 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes 
this  country  could  make  at  this  time. 
There  was  a  time  for  us  to  act.  I  think 
it  was  Shakespeare  who  said: 

There  is  a  tide  In  the  affairs  of  men.  which 
taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune. 

We  had  our  "time  of  fortune."  We 
did  not  take  it  up.  What  I  am  advocat- 
ing is  that  we  increase  the  amount  of 
pressure  on  Cuba,  using  every  facility 
and  advantage  at  the  disposal  of  this 
great  country,  until  we  have  succeeded 
in  giving  to  those  wonderful  people  the 
liberty  they  thought  they  had  won  when 
they  welcomed  Castro  down  from  the 
mountains. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  join  with  Senators 
who  have  spoken  to  congratulate  the 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado,  because 
what  he  has  recognized  is  that  where  we 
are  is  not  as  important  as  where  we  are 
going. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  observation 
made  by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
that  to  offer  some  leadership  now  would 
certainly  fill  the  minds  and  the  hearts 
of  people  all  over  Latin  America  with 
hope.  I  recall,  as  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado will  recall,  that  not  so  very  long 
ago  there  was  a  situation  in  Guatemala 
in  which  an  anti-Communist  govern- 
ment overthrew  an  anti-Communist  gov- 
ernment. 

How  does  this  happen?  As  I  privately 
thought  about  it,  I  observed  the  fact 
that  not  too  long  before  that,  in  a  South 
American  conference  in  which  this  Na- 
tion was  represented  by  no  less  than  oiu- 
Chief  Executive,  at  a  time  when  the  peo- 
ple were  concerned  about  their  freedoms, 
we  began  to  talk  about  social  reforms 
that  would  come  about  through  our  In- 
ter-nation efforts  and  cooperation.  Of 
course,  that  was  Important,  but  the  peo- 
ple who  went  back  to  Guatemala  said, 
"We  alone  must  stand  farm." 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
urging  that  our  Nation  stand  firm,  and 
show  it  in  this  foriun  and  otherwise,  so 
that  those  who  looked  to  the  North  for 
leadership  and  who  for  so  long  found  it 
lacking  may  find  it  here  again. 

I  salute  the  Senator.  I  think  he  has 
made  a  great  contribution.  I  think  from 
here  on  we  may  expand  the  dialog 
around  this  subject.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  suggested  that  we  do  so,  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  done  so 
today. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  submit  the  amendment  I  propose  to  in- 
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troduce  to  the  foreign  aid  biU.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  have  listened  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
the  discussion  which  followed.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  included  among  those  who 
have  been  charged  with  accusing  the 
members  of  the  Republican  Party  with 
warmongering.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  Is  not  a  warmongerer.  I  re- 
spect his  good  Intentions  in  making  the 
suggestions  he  has  made. 

Doubtless  we  share  a  common  purpose 
in  wanting  to  see  the  Castro  regime 
brought  down,  and  doubtless  this  ought 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  Cuban  people 
themselves,  for,  after  all,  it  is  their  Gov- 
ernment, not  ours,  and  it  is  their  coun- 
try, not  ours. 

I  must  say  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, however,  that  I  cannot  see  how  the 
proposal  he  makes  would  advance  that 
objective.  The  problems  we  have  had 
with  the  Cuban  exile  movement  stem  in 
part  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
leaders  now  in  this  country  come  from 
the  few  famihes  which  owned  or  con- 
trolled nearly  all  of  the  land  and  wealth 
of  Cuba.  These  men  are  not  likely  to  be 
greeted  on  the  shores  of  Cuba  as  lib- 
erators, but,  rather,  as  those  who  would 
reinstate  the  plantation -and-peon  econ- 
omy that  existed  in  Cuba  under  the  Ba- 
tista regime. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield,  before  he  goes  on? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Not  at  the  moment.  I 
want  to  make  my  point  first. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Very  well. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  say  this  because  I 
think  there  is  a  need  to  find  leadership 
that  is  not  identified  with  the  old  order, 
which,  as  the  Senator  knows,  was  not 
freedom,  but  tyranny  of  a  very  vicious 
sort,  in  its  way,  as  bad  as  the  tyranny 
that  now  has  been  imposed  on  the  Cuban 
people,  which  all  of  us  find  so  objection- 
able. 

Second.  I  point  out  that,  from  what  I 
know  of  the  feeling  and  the  attitude  of 
the  Cuban  people,  there  has  long  been 
considerable  resentment  in  Cuba  itself 
over  Guantanamo,  whether  it  is  well  or 
ill  founded.  It  would  seem  to  me  not  to 
augur  well  for  any  provisional  govern- 
ment, that  we  hope  one  day  would  win 
general  support  of  the  Cuban  people,  to 
headquarter  it  in  Guantanamo. 

Psychologically,  I  think  it  would  seri- 
ously set  back  whatever  hopes  we  might 
have  that  the  Cuban  people  would  give 
this  government  the  general  support 
necessary  to  overthrow  the  Castro 
tyranny. 

For  these  reasons.  It  seems  to  me  I 
would  have  to  part  company  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  in  the 
proposal  he  has  made,  even  though  I 
honor  his  motivation  and  share  the  end 
objective  of  seeing  the  Castro  regime 
overthrown  and  a  genuine  democratic 
government  established  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  ALIOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  Invited  comments 
when  I  started  my  sj)eech,  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  have  the  comments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho.  Even 
though  we  part  company,  it  would  not  be 


the  first  time,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  not 
be  the  last,  although  I  respect  him  for 
his  own  motivations  and  his  own 
sincerity. 

A  provisional  government  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  made  up  of  the 
people  he  has  mentioned.  I  suggest  that, 
before  the  Castro  regime,  bad  as  the 
Batista  regime  was,  the  people  of  Cuba 
then  had  by  far  the  highest  standard 
of  hving  of  any  country  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. No  country  in  Latin  America  has  yet 
approached  it. 

As  for  the  second  point,  this  plan  has 
also  been  suggested  to  Cubans.  We  have 
not  had  the  reaction  that  the  Senator 
suggests. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  waited  a  long  time  to  make  his  state- 
ment. I  had  not  anticipated  this  long 
a  discussion,  so  I  will  not  prolong  it  now. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
It  is  true,  as  the  Senator  has  said,  that 
the  per  capita  income  in  Cuba  under  Ba- 
tista was  higher  than  that  of  most  other 
countries  of  Latin  America,  but  that  is 
based  upon  dividing  the  gross  national 
product  by  the  population,  and  makes  no 
allowance  for  the  exceedingly  inequitable 
distribution  of  wealth  which  was  placed 
lavishly  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  while  the 
many  were  exposed  to  fearful  poverty. 

I  am  sure  that  had  It  not  been  for  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  peons  In  Cuba,  who 
worked  on  the  great  sugar  plantations. 
It  would  never  have  been  possible  for 
Castro  to  have  achieved  the  popular  sup- 
port— the  grassroots  support — that  en- 
abled him  to  overthrow  Batista  and  his 
3 5, 000 -man  army,  which  we  helped  to 
arm  and  equip.  The  very  success  of  this 
grassroots  revolt  indicates  the  deep  dis- 
satisfaction the  average  Cuban  in  the 
countryside  felt  toward  the  Batista  re- 
gime. We  must  face  this  fact  If  we  are 
to  fashion  a  realistic  policy  that  can  win 
the  support  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Cuban  people,  because  in  their  support 
alone  rests  the  opportunity  to  see  Cas- 
tro overthrown  and  a  genuine  democratic 
government  established. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  had  not  been  my 
purpose  to  discuss  Cuba  at  this  time.  I 
have  an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill  that  I  wish  to  discuss  and  present. 
However,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  been  informed 
by  native  Cubans  that  in  the  early  days 
Castro  was  supported  by  the  intelligen- 
tsia and  people  with  a  high  standard  of 
living,  and  that  those  people  supported 
Castro  almost  imanimously,  because  they 
wanted  to  get  out  from  under  Batista, 
whose  regime  we  agree  was  tyrannical. 
It  was  not  until  after  Batista  had  been 
ousted  that  they  found  that  they  had 
something  worse  thsui  what  they  had 
been  fighting  against.  In  many  cases 
those  people  are  the  ones  who  have  now 
left  and  who  are  most  active  in  the  exile 
groups,  trying  to  find  some  mechanism  or 
government  with  which  they  can  pull 
together  the  various  fragmented  sections. 
Not  only  are  the  peons  active;  a  great 
number  of  highly  intelligent  and  highly 
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educAted  people,  and  some  formerly 
wealthy  people  are  active  In  this  move- 
ment. They  want  to  go  back  and  create 
a  democratic  form  of  government. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  do  not  disagree  tn  the 
least  with  the  Senator  in  that  regard. 
There  are  some  very  fine  potential  lead- 
ers. I  am  sure,  who  could  head  up  an 
exile  government  which  would  have  the 
potential  for  success  In  Cuba.  However, 
those  leaders  must  be  people  who  are 
convincingly  for  the  establishment  of  a 
government  based  upon  liberal  demo- 
cratic principles,  and  who  are  not  so 
Identified  with  the  old  regime  as  to  lack 
popular  appeal.  That  is  the  challenge 
that  faces  us.  It  faced  the  last  adminis- 
tration also.  It  Is  a  difficult  problem.  I 
am  sure  that  both  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  I  share  a  common  interest  In 
finding  that  kind  of  leadership  for  the 
people  of  Cuba. 


June  17 


prohibiUng  further  grants  of  aid  to  rich 
countries. 

The  amendment  Is  so  drawn  as  to 
give  ade<iuate  direction  aiKl  discretion 
to  the  President.  tTnder  It,  all  existing 
unfulflDed  commitments  would  be  fully 
honored :  only  new  pledges  of  additional 
gifts  would  be  barred.  The  amendment 
would  not  affect  loans  or  credit  sales. 

The  operative  language  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  as  follows: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  on  a 
grant  basis  under  any  provision  of  this  act 
to  any  country,  except  to  fuinil  firm  com- 
mltmenu  made  prior  to  July  1.  l»63,  unleaa 
the  President  shall  hare  determined  that 
It  would  b«  an  undue  economic  burden 
upon  such  country  to  purcbaae  or  provide 
the  supplies,  equipment,  or  services  pro- 
posed to  be  fxirnlshed 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FOREIGN  AID 
ACT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  this  year's  foreign 
aid  blU  (S.  1276>.  and  ask  that  It  be  ap- 
propriately referred.  As  I  believe  it  to  be 
genuinely  bipartisan  in  character.  I  am 
hopeful  it  will  win  widespread  bipartisan 
support.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  may  lie  on  the  desk  for 
1  week.  In  order  that  other  Members  who 
may  wish  to  join  in  its  sponsorship  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
IwotTT*  In  the  chair).  The  amendment 
win  be  received,  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
and.  without  objection,  will  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  reque.sted  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  the 
need  for  this  amendment  can  be  ex- 
pressed m  a  few  words  In  fiscal  19«2. 
the  latest  year  for  which  the  figures  are 
available,  the  United  States  gave  foreign 
aid  to  107  countries.  Apart  from  the 
Slno-Sovlet  bloc>  there  were  only  eight 
countries  left  in  the  world  which  did  not 
receive  some  form  of  foreign  aid  from 
the  United  States. 

Unless  one  is  to  believe  that  there  are 
only  eight  countries  in  the  whole  of  the 
free  world  that  can  make  do  without 
some  kind  of  American  subsidy,  some- 
thing must  be  seriously  wrong  with  the 
administration  of  our  foreign  aUd  pro- 
gram. 

What  IS  wrong  should  be  obvious  to 
Congress.  Foreign  aid  has  become  thor- 
oughly institutionalized.  The  bureauc- 
racy charged  with  its  administration  has 
a  vested  interest  in  extending  and  per- 
petuating the  program.  Each  year  the 
list  of  recipients  has  grown  longer.  In 
nearly  every  case,  under  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Presidents,  the  ad- 
ministrators  have  shown  an  inability  to 
end  foreign  aid  in  any  country,  once  the 
spigot  has  been  turned  on,  regardless  of 
how  much  ha.s  flowed  out.  or  how  nch 
the  recipient  country  has  since  become. 
The  nature  of  the  subsidy  may  change, 
the  flow  may  even  be  reduced,  but  the 
spigot  never  stops  dnpping. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
turn  off  a  few  of  the  spigots  by  simply 


The  principle  embraced  by  this 
amendment  can  be  plainly  put;  Coun- 
tries that  can  readily  pay  their  own  way 
ought  to  be  taken  off  our  dole. 

Since  it  cannot  be  argued  that  the 
purpose  of  foreign  aid  is  to  subsidize 
rich  countries,  the  administrators  are 
disposed  to  say  that  It  Is  their  pohcy  to 
reduce,  and  eventually  to  terminate, 
further  aid  to  such  afBuent  countries  as 
the  United  Kingdom.  France.  West  Ger- 
many. Belgiima.  the  Netherlands.  Nor- 
way. Denmark.  Italy,  and  Japan,  all  of 
which  were  .still  receiving  American 
grants  In  1962.  in  the  total  sum  of  nearly 
$400  milUon. 

The  very  size  of  our  subsidy  to  these 
rich  countries  in  fiscal  1962  Is  argument 
enough  for  the  amendment.  They 
should  have  been  dropped  from  the  list 
long  ago,  but  they  are  still  on  it.  All 
of  these  countries  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive further  subsidies  under  this  year's 
foreign  aid  bill. 

If  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  adminis- 
trators to  stop  giving  aid  to  rich  coun- 
tries, then  they  ought  not  to  object  to 
this  amendment.  For  it  will  put  some 
legislative  bite  Into  their  declared  policy, 
and  give  them  a  statutory  basis  for 
sooner  achieving  their  acknowledged 
goal.  Indeed,  they  should  welcome  the 
amendment,  as  it  would  make  their  fu- 
ture dealings  with  these  affluent  nations 
much  easier,  enabling  them  to  explain 
the  need  for  finally  shutting  off  further 
gifts  by  citing  the  requirement  of  our 
law  Congress.  I  am  sure,  would  be 
willing  to  shoulder  the  blame. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  my  ef- 
forts, over  the  past  3  years,   to  get  an 
amendment  of  this  kind  adopted,  have 
been  given  no  support  by  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  program,    I  have  been  un- 
able to  overcome  the  combined  opposi- 
tion of  the  State  Department  and   the 
Pentagon,  despite  the  fact  that  the  argu- 
ments rai.sed   atrain-st  the   admendment 
are  demonstrably  without  factual  basis. 
Most  of  the  aid  we  continue  to  Rive  these 
rich  nations  takes  the  form  of  military 
assistance:  that  is.  American  grants  of 
military  equipment  and  .supplies.     When 
aid  can  be  wrapped  in  a  uniform.  Con- 
gress is  reluctant  to  open  the  package 
and  look  in.slde.    This  accounts.  I  think, 
for  the  willingness  of  Congress,  in  the 
past,  to  accept  the  excuses  for  these  con- 
tinued subsidies,  without  giving  critical 
appraisal. 


We  should  stop  behaving  this  way  it 
should  be  Incumbent  upon  us — especiaUy 
those  of  us  who  have  supported  the  for- 
eign aid  program — to  insist  that  all  parts 
of  it  make  sense.  The  excuses  often 
given  for  continued  subsidies  to  the  rich 
are  lacking  in  reasonable  basis,  as  the 
following  answers  should  demonstrate - 

First.  The  amendment  will  not  "hand- 
cuff"  the  President.  The  argument  that 
Congress  should  delegate  to  the  Presi- 
dent full  discretion  over  the  spending  of 
foreign  aid  money  has  become  an  artful 
way  of  dodging  the  question  of  why,  on 
the  merits,  a  given  program  is  being  per- 
petuated. Certainly  an  emergency  might 
arise,  or  special  circumstances  might 
cause  the  President  to  conclude  that  fur- 
ther grants  of  aid  should  be  made  to  a 
particular  country,  even  though  it  can 
afford  to  pay.  but.  In  such  cases,  the  bill 
provides  an  ample  contingency  fund  for 
the  Presidents  unfettered  use.  The 
amendment  I  propose  would  restrict  only 
the  normal  programing  of  our  foreign 
aid.  which  Is  really  the  function  of  the 
bureaucracy,  not  the  President. 

Second.  The  amendment  will  not  af- 
fect our  obligation  to  the  NATO  alliance, 
nor  will  it  weaken  or  disrupt  the  alliance 
in  any  way.  Tiie  amendment  does  not 
touch  our  contribution  to  the  NATO  In- 
fra.«!tructure.  or  any  other  treaty  com- 
mitment of  the  United  States  to  any 
multinational  organization.  It  merely 
cuts  off  furtlier  grants  to  individual 
countries,  in  NATO  or  elsewhere,  whteh 
are  able  to  get  along  very  well  on  their 
own. 

Since  all  exi.sting  commitments  would 
be  honored,  the  amendment  would  cause 
no  disruption  or  disorder  within  NATO 
Moreover,  the  language  permits  the  Pres- 
ident the  latitude  to  continue  giving  aid 
to  our  poorer  NATO  partners,  such  as 
Turkey,  wherever  he  finds  that  economic 
conditions  warrant  It. 

In  the  long  run,  the  amendment  could 
actually  strengthen  the  alliance  by  mak- 
ing it  clear  to  each  member  that,  as  we 
intend  to  do  our  part,  so  we  expect  them 
to  do  theirs  The  continuation  of  our 
needless  .subsidy  to  rich  countries,  fully 
capable  of  paying  their  own  way,  can 
lead  only,  as  history  has  often  shown,  to 
a  corruption  of  the  alliance  which  will 
weaken  it  internally  throuRh  the  erosion 
of  the  mutual  re.spect  that  comes  from 
each  member  doing  its  .share. 

Mr    IXDNG  of  Louisiana      Mr    Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  vleld? 
Mr   CHURCH,     I  yield. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    The  Senator 
knows  that  I  have  offered  much  more 
strongly   worded    amendments   than  he 
has  offered,  in  an  endeavor  to  achieve 
the  same  purpose     I  cannot  for  the  life 
of  me  understand  why  the  United  States 
.should  still  be  continuing  to  .supply  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  United  Kingdom.  West 
Germany.    France,    the    Benelux    coun- 
tries, or  other  countries,  which  are  today 
enjoying  a  degree  of  prosperity  greater 
than  tho-se  countries  e\er  enjoyed  before 
In    fact,    if    one   could    conceive    of    the 
Unit*>d  States  not  being  a  part  of  this 
planet,  those  countries  would  be  the  most 
progressive,  prosperous  nations  on  the 
earth ;  they  would  be  the  leaders  and  the 
hope  of  the  free  world. 
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I  am  happy  to  see  the  Senator  again 
offering  an  amendment  to  achieve  the 
same  objectives.  I  only  hope  that  If  his 
amendment  is  successful,  the  adminis- 
trators will  not  abuse  the  purix>se  of  It, 
as  I  have  seen  them  do  in  years  gone  by, 
by  seizing  upon  any  escape  language 
available  to  them  to  reach  a  conclusion 
that  is  not  Justified  by  the  facts. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  well  knows 
that  economic  or  military  aid  to  those 
countries  can  no  longer  be  justified. 
Those  countries  should  have  their  own 
foreign  aid  programs  to  help  less  for- 
tunate nations.  I  believe  some  of  them 
actually  do.  There  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  the  United  States  should  continue  to 
aid  those  countries  this  long  after  the 
war. 

We  undertook  a  very  heavy  burden 
after  the  war,  beginning  in  1946;  but  17 
years  after  the  war.  those  nations  should 
be  able  to  pick  up  and  carry  some  of  the 
burden,  rather  than  asking  us  to  do  it. 

I  believe  that  one  thing  that  has  been 
driven  home  and  made  demonstrably 
clear  is  that  so  long  as  any  nation  can  be 
certain  that  Uncle  Sam  will  carry  the 
burden  if  that  nation  defaults  on  it,  the 
burden  will  be  passed  off  on  to  Uncle 
Sam. 

Mr.    CHURCH.     The     Senator    from 
Louisiana  is  eminently  correct.     I  can 
see  no  reason  why  the  prosperous  coun- 
tnes  of  Western  EXirope  should  continue 
to  be  on  the  American  subsidy.     As  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  pointed  out. 
we  are  calling  upon  these  countries,  rec- 
ognizing   their    unprecedented    level    of 
prosperity,  to  help  us  shoulder  the  bur- 
den of  foreign  aid  for  the  underdeveloped 
nations  of  the  world.     At  the  same  time 
that  we  ask  them  to  give  us  their  help, 
we  are  doling  out  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  these  very  countries  in  sub- 
sidies to  help  them  maintain  their  own 
armed  forces.     This  does  not  make  sense. 
I  think  it  is  the  administrative  momen- 
tum within  the  program,  and  the  vested 
Interest    that    the    bureaucracy    hsis    in 
extending  It,  that  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  this  many  years  after  the  full  re- 
covery of  Western  Europe,  the  American 
subsidy  still  continues.     That  is  why  I 
think  that  if  we  are  finally  to  turn  off 
the  spigots.  Congress  will  have  to  take 
action  by  writing  into  the  law  some  re- 
quirements the  administrators  will  have 
to  respect. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  also 
true — perhaps  the  Senator  has  already 
covered  this  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
speech,  before  I  entered  the  Chamber- 
that  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  and 
for  that  matter,  almost  all  the  nations 
with  whom  we  are  allied,  are  contribut- 
ing less  than  5  percent  of  their  gross  na- 
tional product,  or  about  that  figure,  as 
their  part  of  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe,  while  the  United  States  Is  con- 
tributing almost  10  percent  of  its  gross 
national  product  to  the  defense  of  the 
entire  area,  plus  the  United  States? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  correct.  We  are  making 
approximately  twice  the  effort  In  pro- 
portion to  our  own  wealth  to  maintaining 
our  Armed  Forces,  as  our  prosperous 
NATO  allies  are  making  in  proportion  to 
theirs. 
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I  Intend  to  place  In  the  Record  some 
previous  statements  that  give  these  facts 
in  detail,  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  read  the  Record 
tomorrow,  where  the  whole  case  will  be 
brought  together  and  these  facts  will  be 
set  out. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  the  contribution  that  this  Na- 
tion would  propose  to  make,  in  the  event 
the  NATO  nations  were  attacked,  would 
be  almost  as  great  as  we  would  expect 
the  sum  total  of  those  nations  together 
to  be? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Everyone  who  has 
studied  the  question  at  all  knows  that 
the  defense  of  Western  Europe  today 
rests  upon  American  nuclear  power. 
The  NATO  alliance  has  succeeded  be- 
cause we  have  tied  our  nuclear  striking 
force  to  the  trip  wire  of  American  troops 
in  West  Germany.  Were  it  not  for  our 
presence  in  Europe,  and  the  availability 
of  our  nuclear  striking  power.  Europe 
would  have  no  effective  defense  today. 
So  we  are  not  only  providing  Europe  with 
the  elements  that  constitute  its  effective 
defense;  we  are  also  subsidizing  the  indi- 
vidual countries  to  maintain  their  own 
conventional  forces.  And  we  are  doing 
so.  despite  the  fact  that  they  are  making 
only  half  the  effort.  In  proportion  to 
their  own  wealth,  to  provide  for  their 
own  defense,  as  we  are  making  in  pro- 
portion to  ours.  This  does  not  make 
sense.  We  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  It. 
The  least  we  should  do  is  to  stop  furnish- 
ing subsidies  to  countries  which  have 
become  rich.  We  should  say:  "We  re- 
joice in  your  wealth.  We  are  happy  that 
the  objectives  of  the  Marshall  plan  have 
proved  out,  and  that  prosperity,  profits 
and  productivity  have  been  established 
at  unparalleled  levels.  We  commend 
you  on  these  accomplishments.  And 
now  the  time  has  come  to  take  you  off 
our  dole." 

This  is  the  purpose  of  my  amendment. 
I  believe  it  would  help  the  NATO  alliance 
and  strengthen  it.  I  believe  the  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe  would  fully  un- 
derstand why  It  became  necessary  to 
write  this  provision  into  the  law. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  there  is 
any  error  in  the  Senators  amendment, 
it  might  be  in  the  degree  of  flexibility 
with  which  the  program  would  be  ad- 
ministered. I  am  sure  that  he  permits 
flexibility  to  such  a  degree  in  hopes  that 
the  administrators  would  go  along 
with  it. 

It  has  been  my  impression,  almost 
since  the  day  I  came  to  the  Senate,  that 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  pro- 
gram is  that  the  administrators,  having 
a  responsibility  for  the  defense  of  this 
country  and  its  conduct  of  foreign  affairs, 
have  become  so  spoiled,  so  soft  in  the 
Job  they  do,  in  the  years  they  have 
played  Santa  Claus.  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  them  to  turn  around  and 
start  a  drive  in  this  Nation's  interest  in 
dealing  with  equals  around  the  world. 
But  that  will  take  time  to  accomplish. 
However,  certainly  what  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  proposing  is  the  most  rea- 
sonable thing  we  could  ask. 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 


Pour  years  ago.  when  I  first  became 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, I  asked  the  spokesmen  for  the 
foreign  aid  program  whether  they  could 
point  to  some  countries  which  were  soon 
to  be  taken  off  the  list,  as  examples  of 
success,  countries  to  which  we  had  given 
large  amounts  of  our  aid  over  a  long 
period  of  time  to  build  up  their  econ- 
omies and  make  them  self-sustaining 
Of  course,  this  is  the  basic  rationale  of 
the  foreign  aid  program.  So  I  asked. 
"After  all  these  years,  where  has  suc- 
cess been  achieved?  What  countries  are 
about  to  be  taken  off  this  evergrowing 
list?" 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  reply  listed 
the  same  four  or  five  countries,  which 
it  was  then  said  would  "soon"  be 
dropped,  as  were  hsted  this  year  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  making  his  re- 
sponse to  the  same  question.  Those 
countries  are  stiU  on  the  list,  although 
we  are  still  being  told  that  in  due  course, 
perhaps  in  another  4  or  5  years,  these 
countries  wiU  yet  be  taken  off.  I  think 
this  situation  is  indicative  of  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  administrators  finally  to 
close  the  spigots,  even  in  the  case  of 
countries  which,  after  having  received 
enormous  amounts  of  aid  from  the 
United  States,  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
have  become  rich  and  fully  self-^ 
supporting. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh  In  the  chair".  Does  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  that  I  am  more  optimis- 
tic than  he  is,  for  my  suspicion  is  that 
his  speech  will  result,  after  we  adopt  the 
amendment,  in  removing  from  the  list 
these  four  or  flve  countries. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  Is  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  supported  the 
foreign  aid  program  because  I  believe  it 
vital  to  the  security  interests  of  our 
country.  But  unless  all  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram make  sense,  unless  we  cut  off  our 
aid  from  all  countries  which  no  longer 
have  any  reason  to  be  on  the  list,  and 
unless  we  can  show  the  American  peo- 
ple reasonable  progress,  we  face  the  day 
when  popular  support  of  the  program 
will  crumble  and  it  will  collapse  like  a 
house  of  cards.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
I  offer  the  amendment.  I  wish  the  ad- 
ministration would  get  behind  the 
amendment,  because  I  believe  It  would 
serve  the  longterm  Interests  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program  itself.  I  think  It  Is  par- 
ticularly necessary  that  the  amendment 
be  adopted  at  this  time,  when  we  are 
still  falling  to  correct  our  own  adverse 
balance  of  payments,  despite  the  fact 
that  our  gold  supply  has  fallen  danger- 
ously low.  As  the  Senate  knows,  this 
problem  is  far  from  being  solved;  and 
one  of  the  reasons  way  our  balance  of 
payments  continues  to  be  adverse  Is  our 
continued  spending  of  large  amounts  of 
money  in  the  foreign  aid  field. 

So,  Mr.  President.  Confess  should  at 
least  begin  to  close  the  door  on  further 
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.American  subsidiefl  to  those  aelf-support- 
mg  counCrifiB  that  have  ao  need  whatever 
for  any  more  American  aid. 

The  continuing  American  subsidy  has 
not  been  successful  as  an  inducement  to 
the  rich  countries  to  make  a  greater  de- 
fense effort  on  their  own.  To  persist  in 
this  notion  is  to  keep  throwing  good 
money  after  bad. 

After  15  years  of  "inducements"  on 
our  part,  approximating  15  billions  of 
dollars,  our  prosperous  allies  in  Western 
Europe  were  spending  5  4  percent  of  their 
gross  national  products  on  defense  in 
1962.  while  we  were  spending  9  8  percent 
of  ours.  Moreover,  the  average  yearly 
military  expenditure  of  our  NATO  allies 


had  fallen  off  from  7.1  percent,  in  1953, 
to  5.4  percent,  in  1962.  The  trend  in  the 
United  States  is  up;  in  Europe,  it  is  down. 

To  demonstrate  beyond  argument  the 
level  of  wealth  that  has  now  been 
achieved  by  most  of  our  NATO  partners 
in  Western  Europe,  their  resultant  ca- 
pacity to  maintain  their  own  armed 
forces  without  American  subsidy,  and  the 
lesser  effort  they  are  actually  making, 
compared  with  our  own.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  thLs  point  in 
the  Record  an  appropriate  chart  con- 
taining these  figures  for  last  year.  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Selected  economic  and  defense  expenditun  dala  on  European  .\'ATO  eonntriet,  calendar  year 
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Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  that 
which  is  true  in  Western  E^urope  is  also 
true  in  Japan.  Japanese  defense  ex- 
penditures, as  a  p>ercentage  of  her  gross 
national  product,  have  gone  down  from 
2.2  percent.  In  1953,  to  1.1  percent.  In 
1962.  In  short,  10  years  after  our  mili- 
tary subsidies  to  Japan  began,  the  Jap- 
anese were  making  only  half  as  much 
effort  to  maintain  their  own  armed 
forces  as  they  had  made  to  start  with. 
The  inducement  argument  Is  obviously 
unsupported  by  the  record. 

Mr.  President,  on  several  earlier  oc- 
casions during  this  session,  I  have  taken 
the  floor  to  argue  in  greater  detail  the 
case  for  this  amendment.  I  have  also 
made  insertions  in  the  Record  in  support 
of  the  objective  this  amendment  seeks  to 
serve.  In  order  that  the  whole  state- 
ment of  the  case  may  appear  at  one 
place,  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  materials  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom   the   Concbxssiomal   Kscoao    Feb    21 
1963  j 

MlLITAKT      ASSISTANCX      PSOGRAM      IN      WESTK&N 
EUBOPS 

Mr.  Chvkch.  Mr.  Precldent,  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  oX  my  colleagues  to  a  re- 
cent article  appearing  In  the  U.S.  News  St 
World    Report.     The    article    compares    the 


present  defense  burden  of  the  United  State* 
with  that  of  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
The  analysis  very  cogently  demonstrates  the 
disproportionately  heary  burden  the  United 
States  carries  In  providing  an  adequate  de- 
fense for  ourselves  and  for  our  Allies  In  West- 
ern Europe.  The  article  shows  that  the 
American  taxpayers  are  bearing  far  more 
than  their  fair  share  of  this  cost,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  NATO  countries  are  as- 
suming military  expenses  In  an  amount 
much  less  than  their  national  wealth  would 
allow 

Ptar  example,  as  the  article  points  out.  the 
United  States  Is  spending  11.3  percent  of  lU 
total  national  Income  for  defense  purposes, 
while  Western  Europe  spends  4  9  percent. 
The  average  American  taxpayer  pays  $277  a 
year  for  defense  purposes,  while  the  average 
European  Is  paying  only  $53  yearly  for  de- 
fense purposes.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  hais  some  2  7  million  men  under  arms, 
which  Is  only  slightly  less  than  the  total 
men  under  arnu  In  all  of  the  NATO  coun- 
tries put  together.  While  we  operate  under 
a  rigorous  24-month  compulsory  draft,  all  of 
the  NATO  countries  have  shorter  draft  re- 
quirements— except  Turkey  and  Greece — and 
Great  Britain  has  no  compulsory  draft  at  all 

In  short.  Mr  President,  the  article  shows 
that  the  prosperous  countries  In  Western 
Europe  are  not  making  as  much  an  effort.  In 
proportion  to  their  own  resources,  to  main- 
tain their  armed  forces,  as  we  have  been 
making  In  proportion  to  ours.  Indeed,  we 
are  making  over  twice  the  effort  for  defense 
In  relation  to  our  own  wealth  as  the  average 
of  our  European  Allies  In  NATO.  I  think  the 
American  people  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 


time  has  come  for  many  of  these  prosperous 
nations  In  Western  Europe  to  assume  their 
obligations  by  contributing  their  share  of 
these  vast  defense  costs. 

The  Inequitable  situation  becomes  more 
apparent  when  the  military  aasUtanc*  pro. 
Kram  of  the  United  States,  as  It  U  applied  to 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe.  U  coiuid 
ered.  Only  la^t  year,  over  $314  million  «m 
allix-ated  for  military  assistance  grant*  to 
Western  Europe.  This  Is  a  perpetuation  o' 
the  military  sub.«;ldles  we  continue  to  give 
these  countries,  which  have  totaled  more 
than  $144  billion  since  1950.  despite  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  countries  Involve^ 
have  long  since  recovered  economic  capabii- 
itles  sufficient  to  sustain  their  own  military 
forces  without  external  aid. 

There  Is  clearly  no  economic  basis  upon 
which  to  Justify  our  continuing  subsidies,  la 
the  form  of  military  grants,  to  these  coun- 
tries In  Western  Europe.  Congress  stopped 
further  substantial  economic  aid  to  these 
countries  nearly  9  years  ago.  when  it  wu 
recognized  that  they  had  fully  recovered 
their  capacity  to  be  self-supporting.  The 
time  Is  long  overdue  for  us  to  Uke  a  similar 
stand  on  military  aid. 

My  colleagues  may  recall  my  efforu  in 
1961  to  have  the  Congress  amend  the  Foreign 
Aid  Aslstance  Act  to  provide  that  further 
military  assistance  on  a  grant  basis  to  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  except  to  ful- 
fill prior  firm  commitments,  should  termi- 
nate.  unless  the  Pre-sldent  declared  an  emer- 
gency  or  determined  that  such  termination 
would  create  an  undue  economic  burden  on 
the  particular  country  for  which  the  pro- 
posed grants  were  Intended.  At  that  time 
storm  clouds  were  gathering  over  Berlin,  and 
my  amendment  failed  to  carry  in  the  Senau 
Last  year.  In  hopes  of  getting  some  kind  of 
congressional  action.  I  proposed  a  lees  strin- 
gent amendment  to  the  Foreign  Aid  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  and  It  was  adopted.  Thlj 
amendment  provided: 

"The  President  shall  regularly  redxice,  and. 
with  such  deliberate  speed  as  orderly  pro- 
cedure and  other  relevant  considerations.  In- 
cluding prior  conunltmenU.  will  permit, 
shall  terminate,  all  further  grants  of  mili- 
tary equipment  and  supplies  to  any  country 
having  sufficient  wealth  to  enable  It,  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  President,  to  maintain  and 
equip  Its  own  military  forces  at  adequate 
strength,  without  undue  burden  to  Its  econ- 
omy " 

Hlstor>-  has  shown.  Mr  President,  that 
once  these  military  assistance  prrigrama  arc 
underway,  those  admlnlster^g  the  program 
become  Increasingly  reluctant  to  end  the 
program  Their  oft-slated  policy  that  the 
United  States  must  furnish  follow-on  sup- 
port In  order  to  assure  full  effectiveness  of 
previously  furnished  materiel  simply  means 
that  once  this  military  aid  has  begun  It  can 
never  stop  if  we  accept  this  principle,  the 
United  States  will  have  to  continue  its 
grants-in-aid  Indefinitely,  even  when  the 
recipient  countries  can  afford  to  purchase 
the  follow-on  support,  as  Is  now  the  case  for 
most  countries  In  Western  Europe 

At  a  time  when  we  are  struggling  to  cor- 
rect our  adverse  balance  of  payments,  and 
when  too  many  of  our  cltleens  are  imem- 
ployed.  the  American  taxpayer  has  a  right 
to  expect  our  NATO  Allies  to  assume  a  great- 
er share  of  their  own  defense  burden 
Through  the  adoption  of  my  amendment 
last  year,  the  Congress  has  made  a  start  to 
close  the  door  on  further  American  subsidies 
to  those  self-supporting  countries  that  have 
no  need  whatever  for  more  American  aid 
It  Is  my  Intention  to  urge  the  Congress,  at 
the  appropriate  time,  to  strengthen  Its  ex- 
pressed position  by  writing  stronger  limita- 
tions into  this  year's  foreign  aid   bill 
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I  bslisve  this  article  U  most  timely,  Mr. 
Presldsnt.  and  I  am  hopeful  that  those  of 
my  ool^s^ss  who  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  It  can  And  tlms  to  do  so.  I 
^^  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  BsooBs  at  this  point,  the  article  appear- 
^M  In  the  January  31,  1963.  edition  of  the 
U5.  News  &  World  Report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoks.  as  fol- 
lows: 

.Q0XN8K  BUBOCN  :   WIIX  EUROPE  FAT  rPS  SHARE? 

•The  White  House  now  Is  giving  signs  of 
being  more  and  more  Impressed  by  a  set  of 
facts  often  glossed  over  In  the  past. 

"The  facts,  in  essence,  are  these: 

"A  Western  Europe  that  was  heavily  dam- 
aged by  war  not  many  years  ago  Is  actually 
moving  ahead  faster  today  than  the  United 
States.  Americans  over  the  years  contribut- 
ed Importantly,  of  money  and  direction,  to 
produce  these  good  times  for  Europe. 

"Around  the  world,  colonial  empires  that 
EiiTopean  nations  are  turning  loose,  or  have 
turned  loose,  are  being  bolstered  with  Ameri- 
can aid. 

"American  youths,  American  weapons, 
American  leadership,  and  American  taxpay- 
ers.  at  this  time,  are  bearing  the  bulk  of  the 
burden  of  defending  the  rich  nations  of 
Europe,  with  combined  populations  greater 
than  that  of  the  United  States. 

"Time  /or  a  change? 
"The  Idea  Is  dawning  that  maybe  the  time 
has  oome  when  other  nations  can  take  over 
more  of  the  task  of  defending  themselves  and 
of  helping  underdeveloped  nations. 

"President  Kennedy  has  suggested  that. 
Robert  McNamara.  U^S.  Defense  Secretary, 
repeated  It  rather  bluntly  to  a  meeting  of 
US    allies  In  Europe. 

"Charts  Eind  tables  on  the  two  following 
pages  help  to  give  you  an  understanding 
of  what  Is  on  official  minds.  The  figures  In- 
dicate that  Americans  are  carrying  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  load  Involved  In  de- 
fending the  political  freedom  and  economic 
well-being  of  big  European  nations. 

'It  Is  this  burden,  ofBctals  point  out,  that 
Is  weighing  heavily  on  American  taxpayers 
and  leaving  an  unbalanced  American  budget. 
"The  suggestion  that  part  of  this  load  be 
shifted   to  shoulders   of   Europe's   taxpMtyers 
and  Europe's  young  manhood  Is  not  meeting 
with  an  enthusiastic  reception  In  Europe. 
"A  look  at  Europe  shows  this: 
"The  British,   as   an   example.   Insist   that 
they  cannot  afford  the  burden  they  already 
are  carrying      Britain  has  no  draft.     Its  con- 
tribution  to   the   defense   of    the    European 
Continent  Is  three  badly  understrength  divi- 
sions, Instead  of  the   four   full   divisions  to 
which  the  British  are  committed.     Britain, 
m   addition,    was    counting   on    the   United 
States  to  develop,  and  to  help  supply,  missiles 
with  which  to  arm  Its  bombers.     There  was  a 
loud   outcry    when    President    Kennedy    de- 
cided to  cut  off  that  program. 

"The  Germans  and  French,  meanwhllr 
that  the  latest  American  Ideas  about  what 
l«  needed  to  defend  Europe  are  wrong. 
Americans  are  placing  stress  upon  the  need 
for  more  ground  forces,  armed  with  modern 
weapons  of  conventional  nature.  They  dis- 
count the  chances  ot  unlimited,  nuclear  war, 
pointing  to  a  growing  stalemate  In  nuclear 
arms  between  United  States  and  Russia. 

"The  big  need.  In  the  US.  view,  is 
primarily  for  more  French  and  German  dlvl- 
rtons,  to  supply  the  troops  for  a  mobile 
defense.  As  the  Germans  and  French  see 
It.  however,  any  future  war  In  Europe  will 
be  nuclear  war,  with  only  the  United  States 
and  Russia  possessing  those  weapons  in 
qusnuty  If  Europe  is  to  do  more,  nudear 
»nns  must  be  shared  In  some  way,  they  say 
So  a  standoff  In  basic  policy  results  here. 
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"Italy  and  the  smaller  nations  In  Western 
Europe  are  reacting  to  the  American  sugges- 
tion by  Insisting  IndlvlduaUy  that  they  are 
not  as  rtcb  as  they  may  appear  to  be  on 
the  surface.  They  plead  Inability  to  supply 
more  manpower,  or  to  provide  more  weapons 
or  funds  for  their  defense. 

"Despite  this  resistance  to  increasing  Eu- 
rope's share  of  the  defense  burden,  a  seri- 
ous effort  now  is  to  be  made  by  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  to  work  out  a  mar« 
equitable  arrangement  for  paying  for  West- 
ern defenses. 

"The  arguments  to  be  used  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  boll  down  to  these : 

"America,  with  a  third  fewer  people  than 
Western  Europe.  Is  now  supporting  about 
the  same  number  of  men  under  arms — In- 
cluding 425,000  American  standing  guard  in 
Europe  In  6  U.S.  divisions,  a  major  U.8. 
fleet  In  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  big  net- 
work of  UjS.  air  bases  over  Europe  and  near- 
by areas. 

"The  United  States,  at  this  time,  also  Is 
paying  out  far  more  than  are  Its  allies  In 
Europe  for  defense,  even  after  discounting 
the  differences  in  national  Incomes.  "Hils 
contrast  In  defense  costs  Is  what  bothers 
hard-pressed  UJS.  officials  the  most,  now 
that  Etirope  has  achieved  record  prosperity. 
The  Important  measure  of  defense  costs,  as 
they  see  It,  Is  thiS:  The  United  States  ta 
spending  11.3  percent  of  its  whole  national 
Income  for  defense,  while  Western  Europe 
spends  only  4.9  percent. 

"In  terms  of  money  actually  spent  by  allies 
on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  contrast  Is 
even  more  pronounced.  The  United  States 
now  is  spending  for  defense  at  a  rate  of  $83 
billion  a  year.  That  compares  with  only 
$14.9  billion  a  year  spent  for  defense  by  all 
12  of  its  European  Allies  combined. 

"When  these  outlays  are  averaged  out  to 
find  the  cost  to  each  taxpayer,  the  burden 
appears  more  one  sided  than  ever.  It  works 
out  to  this:  The  average  American  Is  now 
paying  $277  a  year  toward  the  cost  of  de- 
fending the  West.  But  the  average  Euix>- 
pean  is  paying  only  $53  a  year  for  defense. 
"Americans,  it  turns  out,  are  paying  on 
the  average  about  five  times  as  much  to- 
ward the  burden  of  defense  as  do  Europeans 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
"A  comment  from  London 
"This  disparity  Is  recognized  by  many  In- 
formed people  In  Europe  as  well  as  In  the 
United  States.  The  London  Economist  re- 
ported the  growing  reetleGsness  over  the  one- 
sided defense  coeu  In  this  way  In  Its  Jan- 
uary 5  issue: 

"  'The  United  States  regards  the  defense 
of  Western  Europe  as  utterly  necessary  to  Its 
own  defense  and  does  not  visualize  a  time 
when  this  will  not  be  so.  But  Americans 
feel  that  the  burden  of  this  defense  is  very 
great  and  should  t>e  shared  more  equitably; 
the  United  States  provides  the  nxxciear  deter- 
rent power,  at  fabulous  coat,  and  an  unduly 
large  proportion  of  the  fully  trained  and 
equipped  manpower  for  the  frontllnea  as 
well.' 

"The  whole  issue  is  coming  to  a  head  at 
the  time  of  a  change  in  the  top  military 
command  of  the  NATO  forces,  with  Gen.  Ly- 
man Lemnltaer  replacing  Gen.  Laurie  Nor- 
stad  as  supreme  commander  of  the  NATO 
forces  In  Paris. 

"The  new  commander,  like  the  retiring 
one,  is  known  to  feel  stron^y  that  more  mili- 
tary  forces    are    needed — and   in  a  hurry 

in  Western  Europe  if  any  real  defense  is  to  be 
Insured. 

"The  lineup 
"Right  now,  under  the  NATO  oocnmand  in 
the  crucial  aone  across  central  and  north- 
ern Europe  is  a  total  of  34  divisions.  Top 
nUUtary  iHanners  at  NATO  headquarten  in 
Paris  believe  they  need  30,  at  a  minimum. 


"Of  the  present  24  divisions,  the  United 
States  contributes  the  6  best  equipped,  most 
combat-ready  units,  Britain  furnishes  three 
divisions — all  under  strength.  Prance  con- 
tributes two.  West  Germany  nine,  Belgium 
two,  the  Netherlands  two,  and  Canada  one 
brigade. 

"The  additional  reqvdred  divisions  have 
been  promised  for  years  by  NATO  nations, 
but  not  supplied.  Ttiey  Include  two  more 
French  divisions,  three  more  German,  and 
one  more  British. 

"There  are  other  NATO  dlvislMis  on  hand 
now,  on  Europe's  southern  flank.  Turkey  is 
supporting  14,  Greece  8.  and  Italy  7.  But 
all  of  these  units  are  needed  to  defend 
that  flank,  could  not  readily  be  shifted  to 
the  central  front  if  a  Soviet  attack  should 
begin  to  sweep  across  Western  Europe. 

"As  a  result,  NATO  planners  see  a  ma- 
jor need  now  for  more  conventional  troop 
xinlts  in  central  Europe.  In  addition,  they 
say,  tactical  nuclear  weapons  soon  will  be 
needed  as  part  of  the  basic  equipment  for 
most  NATO  divisions  If  defense  Is  to  be  ef- 
fective. 

"Together,  these  needed  Improvements 
could  Increase  the  cost  of  Europe's  defense 
by  billions. 

"Tougher  drafts? 
"More  military  manpower  Is  involved,  too, 
as  well  as  more  money.  At  present,  none 
of  the  allied  nations  in  Europe  comes  any- 
where close  to  the  United  States  in  the  pro- 
portion of  its  yoimg  men  serving  In  the 
Armed  Forces.  Where  the  United  States  has 
6.4  percent  of  its  available  manpower  now 
in  military  uniform,  Britain  has  only  3.5 
percent.  West  Germany  2.2  percent.  Den- 
mark 3.2  percent. 

"Draft  provisions.  United  States  believes, 
need  tightening  all  over  Europe  U  this  man- 
power burden  is  to  be  equalized. 

"At  present,  for  instanoa.  Britain  has  no 
draft  at  all.  Denmark  drafts  its  youths  for 
a  nUnlmum  of  only  16  months.  Prance  has 
Just  reduced  its  draft  service  from  27  to  18 
months.  Germany  has  18  months  as  a  basic 
draft  period.  Italy's  minimum  Is  18.  Nor- 
way has  16  to  18  months,  Portugal  18  to  34 
months.  Only  Turkey  and  Greece,  in  fact, 
equal  the  United  States  requirement  of  a 
basic  2  years  of  service  for  all  draftees. 
"Special  cases,  all 
"Why  is  a  prosperous  Western  Europe  re- 
luctant now  to  contribute  more  toward  its 
own  defense?  Each  nation,  when  queried 
by  the  United  States,  comes  up  with  a  dif- 
ferent reason. 

"Some,  like  West  Germany,  point  to  an 
acute  manpower  shortage  in  a  period  of  ftiU 
emplojmient,  plus  a  lack  of  training  facili- 
ties for  more  military  units. 

"Others,  like  the  British,  say  politics  keeps 
the  Government  from  going  back  to  drafting 
men  for  the  armed  forces,  or  draining  off 
funds  needed  elsewhere  for  use  in  stepping 
up  defense  outlays. 

"Then  there  are  special  cases.  Italy's  in- 
adequately equipped  force  is  financed  by  the 
lowest  percentage  of  national  income  de- 
voted to  defense  of  any  big  European  coun- 
try. Yet  Italy  InsisU  no  funds  can  be  spared 
from  tiie  lob  oX  rebuilding  depressed  south- 
ern Italy.  And  the  French,  with  nearly  a 
million  men  under  arms,  are  contributing 
only  two  divisions  to  NATO — the  same  num- 
ber as  Belgium — because  of  continued  nerv- 
ousness about  North  Africa. 

"Americans,  as  a  result,  are  finding  that 
their  share  of  the  defense  burden  continues 
to  run  to  many  times  that  of  Europe,  when 
Eiuope's  growth  rate  surpasses  that  of  the 
United  States. 

"To  some  Members  of  Congress,  it  raises  the 
question.  'Is  America  being  played  for  a 
sucker,  when  it  comes  to  paying  the  bill  for 
defense?'  ". 
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Military  Aid  to  WcsmN  Eveopz 
Mr.  Cht7«ch.  Mr  President.  I  would  like 
to  call  tbe  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
editorial  appearing  recently  In  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  Influential  newspapers  in 
the  West,  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  ThU  edi- 
torial alerts  the  paper's  readers  to  the  dis- 
proportionate burden  the  United  States  is 
carrying  In  providing  an  adequate  system  of 
European  defense  The  editorial  shows  that 
our  NATO  allies  are  not  meeting  their  share 
of  this  burden,  either  In  terms  of  money 
or  manpKDwer. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  the  United 
States  Is  now  supporting  about  the  same 
number  of  men  under  arms  as  all  of  the 
NATO  countries  put  together,  even  though 
the  population  of  the  NATO  countries  Is 
almost  100  million  larger  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  defense  spend- 
ing In  the  United  States  is  currently  about 
»52  billion  a  year,  or  MTT  per  capita.  whUe 
the  current  spending  of  all  NATO  countries 
is  only  tlS  billion,  or  $63  per  capita. 

The  editorial  concludes  with  a  plea  that 
this  relationship  between  the  Unlte<l  States 


and  our  NATO  allies  be  corrected.    And  cor- 
rect It  we  must. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  on  numerous  occa- 
sions In  the  past,  there  Is  no  Justification 
for  the  United  States  to  continue  subsidis- 
ing the  armed  forces  of  our  prosperous  NATO 
allies.  Congress  stopped  further  substantial 
economic  aid  to  these  countries  some  9  years 
ago.  when  It  was  recognized  that  they  had 
fully  recovered  their  capacity  to  be  self- 
supporting. 

Yes.  since  1950.  the  United  States  has 
given  to  the  nations  of  Western  Europe. 
In  the  form  of  outright  military  assistance 
grants,  a  sum  approaching  915  billion.  This 
vast  sum  is  m  addition  to  our  contribution 
to  the  NATO  infrastructure.  These  coun- 
tries have  long  since  recovered  their  capacity 
to  support  their  own  armed  forces  without 
further  help  from  us.  The  United  States, 
however,  continues  to  extend  these  mili- 
tary grants,  to  the  tune  of  $314'j  million 
in  fiscal  1963  alone  Must  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  pay  this  bill  indefinitely? 
Is  there  to  be  no  end  to  the  subsidy? 

I  am  certainly  awtu-e,  Mr  President,  of  the 
great  wealth  o'  the  United  States,  and  I  am 
also  aware  that  our  per  capita  gross  national 
product  Is  much  higher  In  the  United  States 
that  In  Western  Europe.  But  Is  this  differ- 
ence In  wealth  proportionate  to  the  burden 
being  carried  by  the  United  States?  The 
figures  Indicate  otherwise  The  per  capita 
GNP  in  the  United  States  is  about  2  6  times 
as  great  as  that  of  Western  Europe.  But.  as  I 
mentioned  before,  the  average  American  tax- 
payer spends  •277  yearly  for  defense  pur- 
poses, while  his  West  European  counterpart 
pays  only  $53  yearly  for  defense  purposes. 
The  average  American  taxpayer  Is  therefore 
spending  over  5  times  as  much  for  defense 
purposes  than  the  average  taxpayer  In  West- 
ern Euro|je.  which  Is  almost  twice  the  burden 
that  would  be  warranted  by  comparing  the 
Individual  Income  of  each.  This  leaves  no 
conclusion  but  that  the  American  taxpayer 
has  a  legltlm.Tte  complaint,  and  that  It  Is 
high  time  for  the  financially  successful  NATO 
countries  to  assume  a  somewhat  more  equi- 
table share  of  their  own  defense  burden. 

To  demonstrate  further  the  level  of  pros- 
perity that  has  now  been  achieved  by  most 
of  our  NATO  Allies  In  Western  E^irope.  we 
need  look  only  to  the  unemployment  figures 
for  the  United  States  and  for  the  NATO 
countries  A  study  has  been  made  which 
compares  the  urtemployment  levels  of  the 
United  States  with  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  during  the  period  from  1963  through 
1961  Figures  were  available  for  all  of  the 
N.ATO  countries  except  Greece.  Portugal,  and 
Turkey  In  1953.  the  average  number  of 
unemployed  persons  In  Western  Europe — 
Belgium.  Luxembourg,  Denmark.  Prance, 
Germany.  Netherlands.  Italy,  Norway,  and 
the  United  Kingdom— was  about  4  1  million 
of  the  total  labor  force.  This  number  has 
steadily  decreased  over  the  years,  until  In 
1961  the  total  unemployed  In  these  same 
countries  was  only  about  2  2  million  persons 
In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
citizens  have  not  been  so  fortunate  In  find- 
ing needed  Jobs  In  1953,  the  United  States 
had  about  1  9  million  unemployed  persons  In 
our  labor  force,  while  in  1961  we  had  an 
average  of  over  4  8  million  unemployed  per- 
sons The  unemployment  trend  In  the 
United  States  Is  up;   In  Europe.  It  Is  down 

Por  these  reasons.  I  think  the  Tribune  edi- 
torial, entitled.  "Sharing  Burden  of  Defend- 
ing Freedom."  Is  particularly  appropriate  It 
Is  time  for  our  NATO  Allies  to  pay  their  own 
way  and  for  this  result  to  be  realistically  ac- 
complished. It  Is  essential  that  this  year's 
foreign  aid  bill  be  amended  to  express  such 
a  policy  by  congressional  action.  If  we  con- 
tinue unwarranted  subsidies  to  rich  NATO 
members,  we  not  only  disserve  ourselves,  but 
the  Alliance  as  well.  In  the  long  run.  It 
will  be  greatly  weakened,  because  It  will  lack 
the  strong  Internal  respect  that  comes  from 


each  member  doing  Its  share.  This  Concr^ 
should  terminate  further  military  granSb! 
the  Individual  NATO  countries  that  havs  n^ 
further  need  for  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prtntM] 
in  the  RxcoBO  at  this  point  the  edltorlsj  i- 
the  February  4.  1963  Issue  of  the  Salt  r*k 
Tribune  * 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial  wu 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  foj. 
lows: 

"sharing  burden  of  defending  freedom 
"Something  of  an  "agonizing  reappraisal' 
of  relationships  within  the  Western  Alliance 
is  now  in  progress  It  Is  related  to  the  fair 
sharing  of  the  burden  of  European  defense 
both  In  terms  of  money  and  manpower 

"The  reappraisal  was  In  process  well  before 
Prance's  brutal  action  In  vetoing  expansion 
of  the  European  Common  Market.  But  thu 
French  withdrawal  from  closer  British  and 
United  States  association  Is  bound  to  fur- 
ther exacerbate  strained  relations  and  di- 
vergent  views  among  the  allies  on  defense 
policies  and   proper  burden   shares. 

"That  dispute  was  dramatized  by  the  furor 
In  Britain  over  the  United  States  decision  to 
abandon  the  Sky  bolt  missile.  Hardly  had 
that  been  Ironed  out  at  the  Nassau  Confer- 
ence l)etween  President  Kennedy  and  Prime 
Minister  M.-icmlUan,  than  new  controveny 
erupted  over  British  responsibility  to  pay 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  Improved  Polaris  mis- 
siles offered   as  a  substitute  for  Skybolt. 

"Meanwhile  France  Insists  on  going  its  own 
way  as  a  nuclear  power  and  downgrades  lu 
commitment  to  NATO  by  assigning  a  puny 
division  and  a  half  to  NATO  forces — con- 
trasted with  Britain's  65.000-man  NATO 
Army  and  the  400.000  men  the  United  SUtes 
has  committed  to  NATO. 

"In  Britain,  meanwhile,  the  Influential 
Manchester  Guardian  Is  challenging  tie 
whole  plan  to  have  six  British  Polaris  sub- 
marines as  not  worth  the  estimated  $1  bil- 
lion cost 

"At  the  same  time  the  United  States  li 
challenging  all  Its  European  Allies  to  take 
over  more  of  the  task  of  defending  them- 
selves Defense  Secretary  McNamara  put  the 
case  quite  bluntly  at  a  recent  meeting  with 
the  Allies  In  Europe. 

"And  there  Is  reason  for  a  blunt  presenta- 
tion. 

"The  United  States  with  a  population  oJ 
about  188  million  Is  now  supporting  about 
the  same  number  of  men  under  arms  as  til 
the  European  NATO  countries  with  their 
population  of  some  280  million. 

"The  United  States  is  the  only  large  NATO 
power  with  a  3-year  draft.  Britain  hai 
none,  most  others  18  months  or  less. 

"The  monetary  comparison  is  even  more 
weighted  against  this  country  US  de- 
fense spending  currently  is  at  the  rate  of 
$52  billion  a  year,  or  $277  per  capita  All  12 
of  our  European  allies  spend  only  $15  billion, 
or  $53  per  capita. 

"With  such  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
defense  burden,  it  Is  no  wonder  America"! 
groaning  taxpayers  can't  provide  enough  tax 
revenues  to  balance  the  national  budget:  or 
that  the  International  balance  of  payments 
continues  to  l>e  against  this  country;  or  thst 
the  American  economy  and  Its  rate  of  growth 
remains  sluggish  In  comparison  with  most 
European  nations. 

"This  relationship  must  be.  and  It  Is  being 
reappraised 

"As  President  Kennedy  said  recently.  It  U 
really  fantastic  what  the  United  States  hsi 
done  to  defend  freedom  around  the  world 
and  to  rebuild  the  economies  of  war- 
shattered  countries.  Including  our  former 
enemies  This  magnificent  effort  has  un- 
deniably halted  the  advance  of  communism 
and  built  the  foundations  of  Europe's  present 
prosperity. 

"But  other  nations  of  the  Western  World 
are    now    capable    of    resisting    communism 
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^jj-njjelvss,  and  their  economies  need  no 
rp^^uppcrt.  It  Is  time  for  them  to  accept 
^^or«  equitable  share  of  the  burden  of  de- 
fendln*  freedom. 

-Fsllur«  to  resolve  this  problem  on  a  basis 
of  eoounonsense  and  reasonshlene—  could 
go  weaken  the  alliance  as  to  make  lU  mem- 
bers easy  prey  to  Communist  takeover." 


(From  the  Congressional  Record  of  Apr,  22, 
'  19631 

AMSUCAM    Foreign    Aid — Econoiuc    Condi- 
tions IN  Japan 

Mr.  Chttrch.  Mr.  President,  no  American 
,f))0  bas  visited  Jsptan  in  recent  years  can 
fall  to  be  impressed  with  the  astonishing 
p«oe  ot  her  burgeoning  economy.  Today 
Japan  enjoys  the  fastest  rate  of  economic 
growth  of  any  of  the  great  industrial  powers, 
while  the  United  States  continues  to  suffer 
tTom  a  lingering  affliction  of  stunted  growth. 

Last  December,  as  I  walked  the  streets  at 
Tokyo,  I  was  amazed  at  the  evidence  of 
economic  vitality  to  be  seen  at  every  corner. 
Hundreds  of  modem  business  buildings — 
factorle*.  hotels,  department  stores — were 
under  construction.  The  din  of  riveting  filled 
the  air,  and  the  steel  skeletons  of  high-rising 
new  construction  oould  be  seen  In  all  direc- 
tions scroes  the  skyline  of  the  city. 

Broad  boulevards  were  being  pounded  out 
to  make  way  for  the  clogged  traflic,  a  Tast 
new  subway  system  was  being  dug,  and  ex- 
panded terminals  were  being  built  to  meet 
the  need  for  rapid  transit  Never  have  I 
seen  an  American  city  more  alive  with  activity 
than  today's  Tokyo.  Never  have  I  seen  a 
city  anywhere  experience  so  surging  a  boom. 

And  what  Is  true  of  Tokyo  is  true  also 
of  Japan  Itself.  Her  current  production  of 
goods  and  services  dwarfs  her  prewar  yield. 
Not  only  has  Japan  become  self-sustaining. 
she  has  achieved  an  unprecedented  level  of 
prosperity,  far  beyond  anything  her  people 
have  ever  known  before.  Alone  among  the 
nations  of  the  Orient.  Japan  Is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching living  standards  which  are  com- 
parable to  those  that  now  exist  In  some 
countries  of  Western  Europe.  If  present 
trends  continue.  Japan  will  outdistance  most 
of  her  rivals,  and  many  of  us  who  now  serve 
La  this  Senate  will  live  to  see  the  day  when 


Japan  Is  listed  In  the  forefront  rank,  among 
the  richest  nations  of  the  world. 

I  say  thU.  not  In  criticism,  but  In  praise 
of  the  Japanese.  They  exult  In  hard  work; 
they  are  an  efllclent  and  competitive  people; 
they  have  the  good  sense  to  tmderstand  the 
superiority  of  the  incentive  system  of  ftee 
enterprise,  and  they  are  making  It  work  for 
them,  with  startling  success.  In  the  market- 
places of  the  world.  They  are  practicing 
popular,  free  government,  In  an  area  of  the 
world  where  one  must  search  for  It  with  the 
patience  and  persistence  of  a  Diogenes,  and, 
though  recently  our  enemy,  they  have  for- 
sworn the  course  of  neutralism  to  ally  them- 
selves formally  with  the  United  States.  Por 
all  this,  we  can  rejoice  and  raise  our  voices 
in  praise  of  Japan. 

We  would  also  do  well  to  remember— for  If 
we  forget,  no  one  else  Is  likely  to  remind 
us — the  central  and  controlling  role  of  the 
United  States  In  the  working  of  the  miracle 
of  modern  Japan.  From  the  day  the  war 
ended,  we  have  treated  the  Japanese,  not  as 
the  victor  has  historically  administered  to 
the  vanquished,  but  as  a  doctor  administers 
to  a  sick  paUent.  We  have  nursed  Japan 
back  to  health  and  vigor.  The  economic  and 
political  reforms  decreed  by  MacArthur  dur- 
ing the  period  of  American  occupation,  which 
were  unashamedly  patterned  after  our  own 
national  experience,  furnished  Japan  the 
framework  of  her  remarkable  recovery.  In- 
stead of  extracting  reparations  from  Japan 
for  her  attack  upon  us.  as  other  attacked 
countries  in  southeast  Asia  and  the  western 
Pacific  have  done;  instead  of  making  Japan 
repay  us  for  the  heavy  toll  she  took  in  Amer- 
ican lives  and  property  when  she  seized 
Guam.  Midway,  and  the  Philippines,  posses- 
sions we  had  to  forcibly  recover  at  so  dear  a 
price  to  ourselves;  Instead  of  taking  any  act 
of  retribution  or  demanding  any  part  of  the 
ransom  customarily  due  a  conqueror,  we 
were  soon  offering  our  own  money  to  Japan 
to  help  her  bind  up  her  wounds,  repair  her 
wreckage,  and  regather  her  streng;th.  From 
July  1,  1945,  through  June  30,  1962,  the 
United  States  has  given  Japan  some  $3.3 
billion  In  grant  aid. 

Again,  let  me  say,  I  recall  these  facts,  not 
to  deride  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  but 
to  praise  It.  POr  It  matters  not  whether  we 
were  motivated  by  the  fear  of  communism, 
as  our  critics  charge,  or  Inspired  to  act  In 


conformity  with  the  Scrlptual  Injunction, 
"love  thine  enemyi"  In  either  case  the  policy 
was  a  sound  and  statesmanlike  response  to 
the  needs  of  the  jxwtwar  era.  "With  It  "we 
helped  to  rejuvenate  Japan,  and  she,  tn  turn, 
willingly  allied  herself  with  us,  as  the  north- 
ernmost anchCH"  In  the  chain  of  Island  de- 
fenses on  whlrti  we  rely  In  the  far  Paclflc. 

But  policies  once  wisely  begun  often  out- 
live their  usefulness.  The  respect  of  a  beaten 
people  for  a  conqueror  so  strong  that  he 
generously  extends  his  own  help  to  put  them 
back  on  their  feet  again,  can  quickly  turn  to 
contempt.  If.  when  robust  and  healthy  once 
more,  they  discover  that  the  conqueror  has 
somehow  turned  so  weak  that  he  cannot  stop 
the  subsidy.  This  has  come  to  be  the  hard 
truth  concerning  our  continuing  grants  of 
military  equipment  and  supplies  to  the  Jap- 
anese Government,  whatever  other  Eirguments 
maye  be  offered  to  Jixstlf  y  the  perpetuation  of 
this  aid  program. 

The  plans  for  a  demilitarized  Japan  were 
punctured  by  the  Korean  war.  The  fear  of 
potential  aggression,  revived  by  the  Commu- 
nist invasion  of  South  Korea,  led  the  Japa- 
nese Government  to  reestablish  a  home  de- 
fense force,  comprising  army,  navy,  and  air 
units.  This  was  done,  notwithstanding  the 
prohlbHlon  in  the  Japanese  constitution 
against  the  maintenance  of  armed  forces, 
thorugh  the  legality  of  tbe  action  still  re- 
mains a  troublesome  Issue  In  the  politics  of 
the  ootintry. 

We  approved  the  recurmlng  of  Japan.  In- 
deed, we  consented  to  help  finance  It.  Prom 
July  1.  1953,  through  June  30.  1962,  we  have 
given  Japan  over  $737  million  In  grants  for 
miUtary  supplies  and  equipment.  This  rep- 
resents approximately  18.5  percent  of  the 
total  cost,  during  the  9-year  period,  to  the 
Japanese  Government  for  nuUntalnlng  her 
defense  forces. 

Mr.  President.  In  order  to  detaU  the 
amount  of  military  aid  we  have  furnished 
Japan  over  the  years  in  question,  I  ask 
tinanlmous  consent  to  insert  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  a  chart  which  sets  forth 
these  figures,  giving  the  totals  for  the  full 
period,  as  well  as  the  breakdown  for  each 
fiscal  year  since  195a. 

Th»e  being  no  objection,  the  chart  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Chabt  No.  \.~Japan-UnUed  SiaUs  MAP  deliveries,  defense  expenditures,  and  defense  expenditures  as  percent  of  GNP,  by  fiscal  year 
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nni.  TfZrZiZ.  i.Cr^^^  Vf  "~  "ciHMuuoiik  oi  uesNisp,  ana  uie  luuoonis  include 
^niif«^  r,^^"'^  chargBftMe  prorrarn  In  gnmt  form.  The  amounts  -lo  not  Include 
^r^^Vr  '"^'*  °' "«<r  n'=»t«rtaT  -lellTor,^  to  Japan.  whW,  totaW  $1«9  900000 
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1  The  amoants  shown  tor  United  States  were  rounded  from  Ogares  eIvmi  In  chart 
No.  3.    Amounts  shown  tor  Japan  were  taken  f>-om  chart  No.  2. 

i.,' J^!Lr?r**'^f"^'^l°^J°'"  *•*  l»-ye*-  perted  were  oorapot»i  from  daU  eontatned 
in  charts  Nos.  3  and  ».  The  pcrcsntacM  shown  kr  tiie  in  iivi.liBl  y^n  wars  takaoi 
frofu  clwrts  Nos.  2  and  X  «■  •«»»» 


Mr  Chuhch.  It  wlU  be  noted  that  this 
chart  also  gives  the  comparative  figures,  from 
fiscal  year  1958  forward,  of  the  dollar  equiva- 
lents spent  each  year  by  the  TTnlted  States 
*nd  Japan,  respectively,  for  defense  purpowe, 
together  with  the  percentage  these  amounts 
Dear  to  the  gross  national  product  of  each 
country.  These  figures  give  us  an  accurate 
comparison  of  the  proportionate  effort  each 
country  is  making  to  provide  for  Its  own 
awfnee.  The  chart  also  shows  the  total 
amounts  for  the  entire  period  since  Ameri- 


can military  subsidies  to  Japan  began,  fiscal 
years  1958  through  1962,  Inclusive.  These 
totals  are  most  revealing.  They  show  we 
spent  the  grand  smn  of  $463  JS  billion  on  our 
own  Armed  Forces,  which  was  10.1  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product,  while  Japan 
spent  $4  4  billion,  which  was  1.4  percent  ot 
her  gross  national  product. 

I  cite  these  flgtires  not  because  I  think  It 
realistic  to  expect  Japan  to  make  anywhere 
ne»r  as  Dmch  an  effort,  In  proportion  to  her 
resources,  to  provide  for  her  own  defense,  as 


we  make  in  proportion  to  ours.  'Why  00 
earth  should  she?  Under  the  teraos  a*  our 
mutual  defense  treaty  with  Japan,  we  guar- 
antee to  defend  her,  with  our  own  forcea, 
against  atta<^,  and  the  umbrella  of  onr  pro- 
tection has  enabled  Japan  to  escape  tbe 
stifling  burden  of  annamenta.  Indeed,  this 
has  been  one  of  the  prlnuuy  reasons  why 
Japan  has  been  freed  to  pour  her  energies 
Into  peaceful,  cooaumer  prodwrtlai.  ^M 
thus  to  lift  her  standard  ot  living  to  an  all- 
time  high. 
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No.  Mr  E»re«ldent.  I  clt«  these  flgurea  mere- 
ly to  show  how  Uttle  Japan  U  doing  in  her 
own  behalf.  Yet.  thla  very  fact  U  often  uaed 
a«  a  baala  for  Justifying  continued  granta 
on  our  part,  by  those  Ingenlouj  men  who 
think  up  arguments  for  perpetuaUng  aid 
programs.  They  say  we  must  continue  to 
offer  the  aid  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
Japanese  to  do  more  on  their  own.  I  have 
frequently  heard  such  argiunents  made  on 
behalf  of  further  extensions  of  military  as- 
sistance to  wholly  self-suppckrtlng  nations, 
by  sober-faced  spokesmen  appearing  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  understand  how  such  con- 
tentions go  unchallenged,  when,  year  after 
year,  the  facts  are  precisely  the  contrary. 
How  long  are  we  to  permit  ourselves  to  be 


fooled?  We  have  now  given  the  Japanese 
Government  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  In  military  aid.  We  have  been  at 
it  for  10  years  Has  It  Induced  the  Japanese 
Oovemment  to  Increase  their  own  defense 
effort,  as  their  capacity  to  do  so  has  grown 
with  their  burgeoning  wealth? 

It  has  not.  In  fact,  the  very  opposite  is 
the  case  Just  to  prove  the  point,  and  to 
demonstrate  how  the  Japanese  have  slack- 
ened their  own  rate  of  expenditure  for  de- 
fense. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  publish 
In  the  RxcoRo  at  this  point  tables  giving  the 
exact  data,  both  for  Japan  suid  for  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charts  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed,  as 
follows : 
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Chart  No.  2. — Selected  data  on  Japan 
|Calen<lar  years,  unlesB  Indkatcd  otherwlsel 
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•  Fiscal  year  endlni;  .Mar.  31,  1963. 
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Soot**:  "Economic  Statistics  of  Japan,"  1001,  the  Bank  of  Japan. 

Prepared  by  Far  Eastern  Dlviskm,  OIRE,  Bureau  of  International  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce. 

Chart  No.  3. — Selected  economic  mearurea,  United  States,  196S-6t 
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NoTX.— Per  capita  fijtures  computed  from  unrounded  data. 

Sources:  Population  figures  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  all  other  dau  from  the  Office  of  Business  Economlt-s 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Prepared  by  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


Mr.  Chxtxch.  lir.  President,  a  quick 
glance  at  these  tables  will  suffice  to  give 
the  picture.  Between  1953  and  1962.  the 
gross  national  product  of  Japan  nearly 
tripled,  difficult  as  this  is  to  believe.  It 
Jumped  from  $19  billion  to  over  $51  bil- 
lion; the  per  capita  Income  went  up  from 
•219  to  $543.  But  Japanese  defense  ex- 
penditures, as  a  percent  of  the  GNP,  went 
down  from  2  2  percent  In  1953  to  1  1  percent 
Ln  1062.  In  short,  10  years  after  our  military 
subsidies  to  Japan  conunenced,  the  Japanese 
were  making  only  half  as  much  effort  to 
maintain  their  own  armed  forces  as  they 
had  made  to  start  with  The  inducement 
argiunent  obviously  lacks  any  factual  basis. 

Is  It  the  purpose  of  the  forelgn-ald  pro- 
gram to  subsidize  wholly  self-supporting 
countries?  If  It  is.  then  Congress  had  better 
speedily  execute  the  monster  once  and  for  all. 


We  have  our  own  solvency  to  protect,  a  stub- 
bornly persistent  adverse  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  to  correct,  a  deficit  to  reduce, 
chronic  unemployment  to  eliminate,  and 
many  other  urgent  problems  at  home  that 
the  money  we  are  spending  abroad  could 
help  to  cure 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  purpose  of  for- 
eign aid  Is  to  help  poor,  undeveloped  nations 
resist  communism  by  arming  themselves 
against  it.  and  by  raising  the  living  standards 
of  their  people,  which  I  have  always  under- 
stood the  purpose  of  the  program  to  be.  then 
why  do  we  continue  to  dole  out  money  to 
Japan ^ 

Groping  for  an  answer  to  this  question, 
the  Pentagon  has  come  up  with  a  new  and 
different  argument  By  offering  money  to 
assist  the  Japanese  In  the  procurement  of 
certain    types  of   weapons.    It   Is  argued,   we 


can  Influence  the  kind  of  forces  they  main 
tain,  flttlng  them  Into  our  overall  stratevil 
plan  for  the  defense  of  the  western  Pac^ 
Well,  perhaps  this  argument  Is  all  that  k 
needed  to  perpetuate  our  subsidy  to  Jansi! 
Indefinitely  To  accept  It  as  valid  u  to  o^ 
cede  that  there  cannot  be  an  end  to  oui 
handouts,  ever.  It  Is  the  perfect  soluUon  f» 
those  who  administer  the  program;  it  cm 
be  applied  to  any  country,  rich  or  poor  » 
in-between;  and  It  has  no  limits  whatev» 
In  time 

Mr  President,  if  Congress  will  use  a  little 
commonsense.  It  will  become  at  once  appv. 
ent  that  the  size  of  Japan's  defense  force 
doesn't  even  begin  to  be  sufficient  to  success- 
fully  defend  her  against  a  full-scale  attack. 
For  defense,  she  relies  upon  us.  We  are  for- 
mally  committed  to  protect  her  under  tbs 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  mutual  defense  be- 
tween the  two  governments.  Japan  main- 
tains hardly  more  than  token  forces  u  a 
semblance  of  good  faith.  If  they  are  to  be 
of  any  use  to  her  In  an  emergency,  thet 
necessarily  must  flt  Into  the  overall  strategic 
plan  for  the  general  defense  of  the  area.  w« 
do  not  have  to  pay  Japan  to  make  thsss 
forces  flt  the  bigger  scheme  of  things;  u  la 
In  Japans  own  national  interest  to  see  to  It 
that  they  do. 

Mr.  President,  twice  before  during  thu 
session  I  have  taken  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  speak  In  support  of  an  amendment  I 
propose  to  offer  to  this  year's  forelgn-aw 
bill.  This  amendment  will  bar  further 
grants  of  aid,  whether  economic  or  nuiltary 
In  form,  to  self-supporting  countries,  ex- 
cepting only  that  which  may  be  required  to 
fulflU  prior  commitments. 

Mr.  MouB.  Mr  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield' 

Mr.  Cht7«ch.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  Moasx.  I  am  delighted  that  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Idaho  will  offer  his  amendment 
1  understood  him  to  say  that  he  will  off» 
It.  If  so,  he  would  honor  the  senior  Senttor 
from  Oregon  if  he  permitted  him  to  be  one 
of  the  coeponsors  of  the  amendment  again 
this  year,  as  he  was  privileged  to  be  when 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  offered  the  amend- 
ment previously. 

Mr.  CHTnicH.  I  am  happy  to  welcome  th« 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment.  I  wish  publicly  to 
thank  him  on  the  floor  for  the  very  effective 
help  he  gives  cosponsorlng  the  amendment 
I  hope  Congress  will  adopt  It.  If  we  art 
to  make  the  kind  of  sense  that  we  need 
to  make  in  our  forelgn-ald  program,  we  must 
start  here.  If  we  cannot  stop  the  subsldla 
to  prosperous,  flourishing  nations,  how  on 
earth  can  we  expect  to  reform  the  program 
elsewhere  where  we  face  great  difficulties  In 
the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world? 

The  amendment  will,  of  course,  apply  to 
Japan  It  will  apply  also  to  a  number  of 
flourishing  countries  In  Western  Europe.  I 
believe  It  conforms  with  both  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Clay  report  on  our  forelgn-ald 
program,  and  so  I  hope  the  Congress  wUl 
approve  It.  If  we  do.  we  will  have  taken 
one  Important  step  toward  making  more 
sense  out  of  foreign  aid — a  course  we  murt 
pursue  If  we  expect  the  American  people  to 
continue  to  accept  and  sustain  this  pro- 
gram 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  my  sponsor- 
ship of  this  amendment  Is  In  no  sense  % 
reflection  upon  the  leadership  of  the  Presi- 
dent, or  the  direction  he  has  given  our  for- 
elgn-ald program.  He  himself  has  often 
urged  our  prosperous  allies.  In  Europe  and 
in  the  Pacific,  to  assume  a  larger  p>art  of  the 
aid  burden  that  we  have  carried  so  long 
It  must  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  makt 
them  believe  he  means  It.  when  we  contlnxie 
to  pour  subsidies  Into  the  very  countries  to 
which  he  appeals  for  help. 

No,  the  fault  lies  with  the  legacy  that  Ken- 
nedy has  Inherited.  Alone,  he  has  not  been 
able  to  force  an  end  to  programs  which  art 
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carried  along  by  their  own  momentum.  Be 
needs  the  help  of  Oongress.  and  ao,  too,  do 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

But  wo  will  never  accomplish  evui  so 
gane  and  sensible  an  objective  as  that  em- 
braced by  the  amendment  I  hare  mentioned, 
without  hearing  the  outcry  of  the  easily  in- 
timldated:  "We  dare  not  change  the  Uw  to 
exclude  Japan."  they  will  plead,  "for  this 
vUl  offend  the  Japanese." 

Mr.  President.  I  ahall  conclude  these  re- 
marks as  I  commenced  them — with  a  per- 
sonal reference.  Twenty  years  ago.  I  sat  in 
the  great  hall  at  Nanking  and  witnessed  the 
formal  surrender  of  Okamura  Jasugl,  com- 
manding general  of  the  Japanese  occupa- 
tional forces,  to  the  Republic  of  China. 
That  day  we  thought  the  Japanese  had  lost 
the  war.  Now  we  know  It  was  Tojo  who  lost. 
As  for  the  Japanese  i>eople.  they  have  turned 
out  to  be  the  winners,  perhaps  more  so  than 
any  other  people  involved  in  the  Second  War, 
Including  ourselves. 

Only  their  total  defeat  on  the  war  fronts, 
followed  by  the  surrender  and  occupation  of 
their  country,  could  have  destroyed  so  com- 
pletely the  military   tyranny   which  had  so 
long  dominated   their  affairs.     It  was  then 
that   we    reformed    their    Institutions,    and 
with  our  own  money  helped  repair  the  dam- 
age   they    sufitelned    In    the    war    that    they 
themselves    had    thrust    upon    us.      If    now, 
when  Japan  has  emerged  as  the  fourth  great- 
est Industrial  power  of  the  world,  protected 
by  American  might,  and  free  not  only  to  oc- 
cupy herself  with  the  profitable  pursuits  of 
peaceful   commerce,    but    to   heap   ceaseless 
criticism  upon  us  In  the  process — If.  in  this 
situation,  we  cannot  even  muster  the  gump- 
tion to  stop  subsidizing  the  token  defense 
forces    Japan    does    maintain,    for    fear    of 
offending   the    Japanese    Government,    then 
God  pity  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Moasx  Mr  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  CHTjmcH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MoBSK.  If  I  were  to  Interrupt  the  Sen- 
ttor every  time  I  And  myself  In  agreement 
wtlh  him,  I  would  be  constantly  interrupt- 
ing him.  He  is  so  right  In  the  observations 
he  has  made  with  respect  to  the  position  of 
Japan  vls-a-vU  the  United  States. 

As  the   Senator   knows,    I   hold    the   same 
point  of  view  In  regard  to  the  aid  that  we 
are  giving  to  many  NATO  countries.     These 
countries    are     simply    not     carrying     their 
burden  of  the   price  of   freedom.     I  see   no 
reason  why  the  American  taxpayers  should 
continue  to  pay  through  the  nose,   to  pour 
into  Great  Britain  and  Prance  and  Portugal 
and  other  NATO  countries  the  huge  sums  of 
money  that  we  are   pouring   into  them    In- 
cluding.  I   may   say.   West   Germany,   when 
first,  they  are  well  able  to  pay  their  own  way 
with  regard  to  this  subject  and,  second   I  am 
reatly   disturbed    about    the    attitude    that 
ceruin    NATO    countries    have    taken    with 
regard  to  the  United  States  concerning  eco- 
nomic relations. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  continue 
to  pour  money  Into  Weet  Germany,  while 
\vest  Germany  prepares  to  take  the  dis- 
criminatory attitudes  she  Is  preparing  to 
take  against  the  United  States  In  regard  to 
agricultural  products.  That  Is  true  also  of 
Prance  and  of  the  Low  Countries.  Once 
again  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Stete  De- 

nl'^'r.^'  ""^  ^^^^  '^*'  °'  ^^e  W  bllllon- 
pius  of  U.S.  exports,  more  than  |l  bil- 
lion worth  in  the  past  has  been  American 
^ffi'^'i""'  products.  Yet  when  we  Ulk 
with  the  officials  of   the  Stete  Department 

h  L  ,^""^  '"°^'  ^  ="'^P«  than  we  are 
the^,5t  ^..'".^"'"P*  "^^^  ^°«"  °ot  change 
oa^ti^l   K*^  negotiators  for  the  State  dI- 

AmS^r  ^*?   ^'^   '°^  •°™«  "™«  filing 

shTnrwZT"''^^""  •^"■'  *"  °"'-  relation- 
Ships  with  the  NATO  countries 

'^ote   for   this    administration's   foreign   aid 


policies  Tis-a-Tto  the  Unit«l  8UtM  and  Eu- 
rope until  the  Stete  DefMrtnMnt  procMda  to 
do  a  batter  Job  of  protesting  Amartcan 
asriculture. 

Mr.  Chxtbch.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  He  and  I  have  sup- 
ported the  foreign  aid  program  In  the  past 
because  we  have  recognized  It  to  be  an  es- 
sontlal  Instrument  of  American  foreign 
policy  In  dealing  with  a  world  In  ferment, 
and  in  ooplng  with  the  Communist  menace 
ThU  very  fact  makes  it  clear  that  ovu-  efforts 
are  not  directed  toward  opposing  foreign  aid 
as  such.  We  have  been  friends  of  foreign 
aid;  we  have  recognized  Its  necessity.  What 
we  are  striving  to  do  Is  to  reform  the  pro- 
gram, so  that  It  will  make  better  sense 

I  have  observed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
In  the  past,  that  If  Congress  falls  to  effect 
such  reforms,  the  day  may  come  when  the 
pendulum  of  reaction  virlli  fill  the  Halls  of 
Congress  and  the  White  House  Itself  with 
men  who  would  return  this  country  to  a 
last  lingering  Isolation.  Foreign  aid  can  be 
sustained  only  so  long  as  the  American  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  sustain  It.  Their  good 
sense  tells  them  that  much  U  wrong  with 
the  foreign  aid  program;  much  that  must 
be  reformed. 

I  appreciate  the  support  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  of  the  amend- 
ment I  Intend  to  offer.  I  think  It  will  pro- 
vide for  us.  with  respect  to  the  NATO  coun- 
tries, Japan,  or  any  other  self-sufficient 
foreign  country,  the  basis  upon  which  we 
can  improve  and  strengthen  our  relation- 
ships. I  believe  the  NATO  alliance  today  Is 
weakened  because  we  cannot  summon  the 
resolution  to  stop  subsidies  to  our  nrosDer- 
ous  NATO  Allies,  for  these  governments  kJiow 
that  they  are  fully  capable  of  maintaining 
their  own  armed  forces  without  further  help 
from  the  United  States. 

If  we  desire  to  strengthen  the  NATO  alli- 
ance let  us  Insist  that  each  member  with  the 
capability  do  Its  share  Ending  our  subsidies 
will  make  It  so  much  easier  for  the  President 

f^r'^I^^^'"  ^^"^  "^^  '^'^P^t  more  help 
from  NATO,  and  more  help  from  Japan  in 
carrying  the  heavy  burden  of  foreign  aid 
in  the  underdeveloped  parts  of  the  world 
which,  up  until  this  time,  has  so  largely  been 
borne  by  the  United  States  alone 

How  can  we  expect  them  to  believe  our 
plea  If.  on  the  one  hand,  we  exhort  them  to 
greater  effort  while,  on  the  other  hand  we 
continue  to  dole  out  subsidies  to  the  very 
countries  whose  help  we  are  asking? 

I  have  made  my  address  today  in  the  spirit 
Of  constructive  criticism  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  and  In  the  hope  that  my  argument 
may   lead   to   the   kind   of  reform  that   will 
strengthen  the  program,  and  thus  assure  It 
the  continued  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple.    Before   closing.   I   want   to  say   that   I 
have  Just  received  a  written  message  from 
the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Texas   (Mr 
-iARBORoucHj,    advlslng    me    that    he,    too 
wishes  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
I  propose  to  offer.     I  am  grateful  to  him  for 
his  expression  of  support. 
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Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
benator  from  Idaho  yield 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr.  MOSS,  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  for  his  splendid  presenta- 
tion, and  I  ask  that  my  name  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  he  has 
submitted  today. 

I  agree  with  him  wholeheartedly  that 
the  American  taxpayer  should  not  be 
asked  to  dig  down  again  into  his  pocket 
to  give  further  aid  to  countries  which  are 
already  firmly  back  on  their  feet  and 
which,  in  some  cases,  are  doing  almost 
better  than  we  are.  ^^ 


There  can  be  no  question  about  con- 
tinulnc:  economic  assistance  to  the  poor 
underdeveloped  countries  as  long  as 
these  countries  are  undertaking  strong 
measures  of  self-help,  nor  can  there  be 
any  question  about  providing  military 
assistance  to  imderdeveloped  areas  when 
the  strategic  situation  makes  it  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  to  do  so.  But  the  time  has  def- 
initely come  when  we  must  cut  off  grants 
to  the  rich,  free  countries  which  are  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves. 

It  is  not  enough  for  those  of  us  who  are 
Democrats  to  point  out  that  the  foreign 
aid  program,  which  was  established 
under  a  Democratic  administration,  was 
simply  expanded  and  carried  on,  almost 
without  change,  by  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. The  fact  that  the  pre- 
vious administration  did  not  have  the 
wisdom  to  keep  the  program  abreast  of 
the  surging  changes  in  our  fast-moving 
world  does  not  relieve  this  administra- 
tion of  the  responsibility  of  making  ad- 
justments in  that  program  now. 

I  regret  having  to  say  this;  but  I  be- 
lieve there  may  be  some  truth  in  the 
charge,  made  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
that  the  foreign-aid  agency— under  any 
of  its  recent  names — and  some  of  the 
career  servants  in  it^-dedicated  though 
they  may  be — have  for  some  years  now 
proceeded  on  the  theory  that  this  Is  not 
a  temporary,  emergency  agency,  but  is  a 
permanent  one,  which  for  many  years  to 
come  will  be  formulating  annual  budget 
requests  and  will  be  asking  Congress  for 
huge  appropriations.    The  time  has  come 
to  call  a  halt  to  this  type  of  thinking  and 
planning.     I  feel  that  we  should  make 
clear  to  the  foreign-aid  planners  that 
Congress  will  support  them  only  when  we 
are  convinced  that  they  are  examining 
every  program,  not  to  see  what  other 
projects  we  can  now  undertake  with  the 
dollars  of  American  taxpayers,  but  to  see 
whether    the   Americans    have    already 
done  enough,  so  that  we  can  call  a  halt 
and  can  pull  out. 

Last  fall,  I  had  the  privilege  of  ful- 
fllling   a   Senate   mission   to   southeast 
Asia,  along  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
IMr.  Church]   and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],     It  was  a 
very  worthwhile   trip.     It  took  us  into 
nine    countries,    where    we    met    both 
American  officials  and  the  leaders  of  the 
governments  involved.    We  were  treated 
with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and  our  ques- 
tions   were    answered    freely.    But    we 
came  away  with  the  firm  conviction  that 
the  aid  program  had  become  a  fully  en- 
trenched program— and  was  rapidly  be- 
coming Ingrown  with  surplus  personnel 
We  agreed  that  not  only  could  the  pro- 
gram stand  considerable  tightening  up 
but  also  that  substantial  cuts  could  be 
made  in  personnel  without  any  risk  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program.    I  cite 
these  points  merely  to  emphasize  the  one 
which  both  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
I  are  trying  to  make— namely,  that  for- 
eign aid  has  become  an  institution.    But 
it  Is  not  a  sacred  one,  by  any  means-  and 
we  should  examine  it  carefully  before  we 
appropriate  money  for  any  phase  of  it. 

I  am  of  the  frank  opinion  that  there 
are  a  number  of  countries  in  which  for- 
eign aid  can.  and  should,  be  phased  out 
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In  the  next  few  yeaxs;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  are  some  in  which  we 
can  stop  grant  aid  here  and  now.  These 
are  the  rich  and  affluent  countries  of 
Western  Europe — the  United  Kingdom. 
Frazice.  West  Germany.  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway.  Denmark,  ^n/j 
Italy — and  also  Japan  in  the  Far  East. 
It  is  incredible  to  think  that  in  1962 
these  countries  received  nearly  $400  mil- 
lion In  grants  from  the  United  States. 
AH  of  them  wlH  receive  additional  grants, 
under  the  terras  of  this  year's  foreign 
aid  reQuests. 

These  countries  are  well  able  to  meet 
their  own  economic  and  military  needs. 
Their  economies  are  booming  In  most 
Instances.  They  have  been  able  to  con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  assistance  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries,  and  this 
has  cut  down  our  own  aid  efforts  in  this 
respect.  For  this  we  are  grateful.  But 
they  are  well  able  to  shoulder  their  own 
responsibilities — particularly  their  mili- 
tary responsibilities — and  they  should  do 
so. 

Take  Japan,  for  example,  which  has 
had  the  world's  fastest-growing  economy 
in  recent  years. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  when 
Japan  was  totally  defeated  and  her  econ- 
omy in  a  state  of  collapse,  the  United 
States  has  given  her  more  than  $3  bil- 
lion in  foreign  aid. 

Thanks  to  ttiis  aid.  thanks  to  the  hard 
work  of  the  Japanese  people,  and  thanks 
to  Japan's  free  political  tuid  economic 
institutions,  Japan  has  become  one  of 
the  world's  foremost  industrial  nations. 
For  example.  Japan's  economy  has 
been  growing  for  the  past  decade  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  9  percent — the 
highest  rate  of  any  country  in  the  world, 
higher  than  what  Khrushchev  boasts  for 
the  Soviet  Union,  higher  than  the  fabu- 
lous growth  rate  of  West  Germany,  and 
three  times  as  high  as  the  growth  rate 
of  the  United  States  during  the  past 
decade.  Japan's  shipbuilding  industry 
leads  the  world;  she  is  first  in  her  fish- 
ing industry,  fourth  in  steel  production, 
and  the  generation  of  electricity,  and  one 
of  the  top  five  in  cement  production. 
The  Japanese  people  have  the  highest 
standard  of  living  of  any  people  in  Asia, 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  Japan  will 
rank  among  the  richest  nations  of  the 
world. 

And.  I  repeat,  our  aid  to  Japan  has 
contributed  to  this  miraculous  economic 
recovery  and  growth.  The  bulk  of  our 
aid  to  Japan  has  been  good.  wise,  and 
necessary,  and  we  have  ample  reason  to 
be  proud  of  what  we  have  done.  Apart 
from  the  moral  aspects  of  helping  a  de- 
feated and  bankrupt  nation  to  her  feet 
again,  consider  the  tremendous  political 
significance  of  Japan's  being  so  prosper- 
ous and  so  stable  that  international 
communism  has  no  chance  of  making  in- 
roads in  that  country,  either  by  infiltra- 
tion or  subversion  or  propaganda.  Con- 
sider, also,  the  mlUtary  significance  of 
Japans  remaining  in  the  free  world, 
which  her  economic  strength,  her  polit- 
ical stability,  and  her  friendly  relations 
with  the  United  States  have  enabled  her 
to  do.  Yes.  the  bulk  of  our  aid  to 
Japan  for  the  past  17  years  has  been  in 
our  best  interests. 
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But.  Mr.  President,  Japan  has  for 
some  time  reached  the  stagre  where  ah« 
no  longer  needs  oar  akl  tn  order  for  her 
to  play  her  part  in  the  free  world.  She 
is  fxilly  able  to  stand  on  her  own  feet. 
The  170  million  of  military  aid  which  we 
have  given  her  annually  for  the  past  few 
years  could  have  been  put  to  better  use 
in  other  areaa  If  Japan  needed  that 
extra  amovmt  in  her  military  budget,  she 
could  well  have  afforded  to  provide  the 
extra  money  herself. 

And.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  eco- 
nomic prosperity  and  continued  growth 
of  the  European  continent,  it  is  equally  as 
difficult  to  Justify  use  of  American  grant 
aid.  The  Executive  Commission  of  the 
European  Common  Market  reported  only 
last  month  that  "many  of  the  indicators 
available  show  that  the  pace  of  economic 
expansion  (of  the  six  Common  Market 
nations)  has  been  strong  enough  for  the 
rates  of  increase  forecast  for  1963  still  to 
seem  attainable"  despite  the  imusually 
severe  winter  which  E^iropeans  experi- 
enced this  year.  This  means  that  the 
Common  Market  as  a  whole  may  again 
show  an  overall  growth  of  more  than  4 
percent.  French  officials  are  reported 
concerned  because  they  now  expect  a  rise 
in  the  gross  national  product  for  1963  of 
only  4.7  percent,  compared  with  6.3  per- 
cent last  year.  The  rate  of  economic 
growth  in  the  United  States  presently 
hovers  l)etween  2  and  3  percent. 

During  the  late  1950's  and  the  first  2 
years  of  the  present  decade,  the  rate  of 
economic  growth  in  Europe  was  si>ectac- 
ular.  Europe  not  only  recovered  from 
the  holocaust  of  the  Second  World  War. 
greatly  aided  by  the  Marshall  plan,  but 
continued  to  register  a  general  economic 
expansion  year  after  year.  Holland, 
which  is  receiving  $16  million  In  military 
aid  for  fiscal  1963.  registered  a  striking 
8  percent  rise  in  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct as  recently  as  1960.  According  to  the 
London  Economist  ^Aug.  11,  1962,  p. 
551).  manufacturing  production  in  the 
six  members  of  the  Common  Market  has 
increased  faster  than  In  other  industrial 
countnes  of  the  world — including  the 
Uriited  States — both  before  the  Common 
Market  came  into  being  and  afterwards. 
These  calculations  are  for  the  years 
1955-61.  excluding  the  year  1958.  which 
was  a  year  of  diminished  growth  for  the 
six  and  of  recession  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere. 

To  be  sure,  the  phenomenal  European 
boom  of  the  late  1950's  is  slackening  out, 
and  there  are  some  sections  of  E^irope 
which  have  not  shared  the  general  pros- 
perity. But  the  economic  situation  in 
Europe  remains  one  of  self-confidence 
and  prosperity,  and  our  European  allies 
are  fully  capable  of  paying  for  military 
and  economic  projects  which  they  be- 
lieve vital.  According  to  an  economic 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times: 

WtUIe  the  rate  of  business  Investment  in 
plant  and  equipment— a  key  to  present  pros- 
perity and  future  growth — continues  to  give 
some  concern,  it  is  now  evident  that  In- 
vesUnent  will  not  declUie  this  year  and.  In 
most  countries  wUl  show  some  farther 
growth  (in  the  OBCD).  (Bdwln  L.  Dale.  Jr  . 
New  York  TUnes.  VUy  SO,   1963,  p.  33  ) . 

Germany,  the  country  In  which  fears 
of  an  economic  decline  were  strongest. 


now  expects  conUnued  expansion  Tb. 
Federal  Beonorales  Ministry  tn  West 
Germany  recently  reported  that  "^ 
most  recent  statistics  Indicate  a  deflxutl 
improvement  in  the  economic  aituaUon^ 
The  Federation  of  Ckiman  Industrtea 
the  leading  spokesman  of  the  Qenitth 
business  community,  also  expects  ftnther 
expansion.  Private  and  official  reports 
on  Italy,  which  is  receiving  $70  million 
in  U.S.  military  aid  In  fiscal  id^^jjo 
register  hopes  for  a  major  expansion  in 
general  economic  activities  this  year 

Why  should  the  United  States  pick  up 
the   check   for   military   and    economic 
costs  of  the  European  Continent,  when 
Europe  is  enjoying  tmprecedented  Droe 
pertty?    By  1960— 

•The  more  Uum  SCO  million  people  of 
Western  Europe  enjoy  average  Incomes  wlui 
purchasing  power  more  than  one-third  high- 
er than  the  per  capita  incomes  at  the  sao 
mlUlon  who  lived  in  the  same  region  on  the 
eve  or  the  •  •  •  war  •  •  •.  Industrial  pro- 
ducUon  •  •  •  has  more  than  doubled  orer 
the  past  two  decades.  Agricultural  output— 
with  few  men  on  the  farm — is  over  a  ttotrtf 
larger  Uxmjx  In  the  Inunedlate  prewar  year*." 
Moreover,  while  this  advance  was  uneven  and 
left  some  of  the  backward  areas  almost  na- 
affected.  "the  rates  of  growth  of  nearly  tn 
European  countries  for  the  IWJO's  alone  sur- 
passed those  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada.'  Between  IWO  and  1959,  the  combined 
gross  national  product  of  the  18-member 
countries  of  the  OEBC  •  •  •  increased  by  M 
percent  •  •  •.  This  was  equal  to  an  annoal 
compound  rate  of  over  43  percent — enough 
to  bring  about  a  100  percent  Increase  ortr 
1950  by  1967.  These  are  figures  for  total  out- 
put Industrial  production  rose  a  good  deal 
fa.ster  (George  Uchthelm,  'The  New  Bu- 
rope'  (New  York.  Paeger,  1983),  pp.  88-« 
Internal  quotations  and  rtatlstlcs  are  from  J 
Frederick  Dewhurst,  et  al ,  •'Europe's  Needj 
and  Resources"  (New  York.  19«1 )  ) 

As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  made 
clear,  the  amendment  would  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  US.  contribution  to  the 
NATO  Inf  ra-structurc,  nor  would  It  affect 
any  other  multilateral  commitment  of 
the  United  States.  It  would  relate  only 
to  the  individual  grants  to  individual 
count rie.s.  It  would  be  our  way  of  in- 
sisting that  these  countries  maintain 
their  own  armed  forces  without  Ameri- 
can subsidy. 

Nor  would  the  amendment,  as  I  sec  It, 
hamstring  the  President  in  any  way  in 
his  great  and  continuing  fight  to  keep 
the  world  free.  The  type  of  programing 
to  which  the  amendment  refers  is  the 
routine  programing  of  an  established 
Federal  agency.  The  Congress  will  al- 
ways listen  with  an  open  mind  shotild 
events  dictate  that  we  must  give  addi- 
tional help  to  any  country  where  we 
have  halted  grants,  and  the  President 
would  always  have  the  authority  to  con- 
tinue assistance  already  allocated  shmild 
there  be  an  "undue  economic  burden. " 
So  this  Is  not  an  amendment  without  a 
"fire  escape,"  but  It  is  intended  to  end 
American  foreign  aid  to  countries  which 
no  longer  need  it.  and  put  the  program 
on  a  firmer  basis  by  removing  from  it 
elements  for  which  it  is  severely  criti- 
cized, and  rightly  so. 

I  concur  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
His  proposal  would  render  a  service  In 
the  field  of  foreign  aid  by  making  the 
program  acceptable  and  stronger.  If  it 
continues  to  grow,  ultimately  the  whole 
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structure  will  collapse  and  come  down 
of  its  own  weight. 

I  have  been  a  firm  supporter  of  the 
principle  of  foreign  aid  in  underdevel- 
oped countries  and  all  new  nations  try- 
ing to  establish  freedom  and  which  are 
willing  to  set  up  democratic  processes  of 
government.  In  some  instances  I  am 
willing  to  gamble  In  relation  to  coun- 
tries which  are  of  questionable  alle- 
giance. I  refer  to  countries  such  as 
Ghana  in  Africa.  At  one  time  it  ap- 
peared that  that  nation  might  have  gone 
over  to  the  Soviet  side,  but  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  sound  and  stable  gov- 
ernment and  an  indication  being  given 
of  their  willingness  to  adopt  reasonable 
government  control,  it  seems  that  that 
nation  can  now  be  independent  and 
stand  on  its  own  feet  and  become  a 
sound  member  of  the  community  of 
nations. 

That  is  the  principal  purpose  of  for- 
eign aid.  The  purpose  is  not  to  continue 
subsidies  forever  to  countries  that  have 
recovered.  So  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  for  his  continued  leadership 
in  that  field.  I  have  listened  to  him 
before  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  have 
dicussed  the  prcb'em  vrMh  him  many 
times.  Today  he  brin?:s  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
a  principle  that  must  be  adopted  in  the 
interest  of  our  country. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  very  much  appreci- 
ate the  persuasive  case  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  made  for  the  amend- 
ment. He  and  I  share  common  views 
on  the  foreign-aid  program.  We  have 
both  supported  it  in  the  past.  We  mere- 
ly wish  to  see  that  excesses  In  the  pro- 
gram are  eliminated. 

The  Senator  will  be  interested  In  know- 
ing that  when  I  made  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  some  weeks  ago,  call- 
ing for  an  end  to  further  aid  to  Japan, 
though  the  speech  was  not  given  much 
publicity  in  this  country,  it  received  very 
considerable  notice  In  Japan. 

As  a  consequence.  I  received  a  good 
deal  of  mall  from  Japan.  The  Interest- 
ing thing  about  the  mail  was  that  I  did 
not  receive  a  single  letter,  either  from 
Americans  in  Japan  or  from  the  Japa- 
nese themselves,  which  was  adverse  to 
my  recommendation  that  the  program 
now  be  ended.  Both  the  Japanese  and 
the  Americans  living  in  Japan  recog- 
nized that  we  had  acccmplished  Its  ob- 
jective, that  we  had  given  aid  when  aid 
was  needed,  that  Japan  had  fully  recov- 
ered and  was  now  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  Industrial  countries  of  the  world, 
and  that  it  would  serve  the  interests  of 
our  common  partnership  to  end  the  sub- 
sidy, both  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan. 

Not  a  letter  took  issue  with  my  rec- 
ommendation. This  makes  me  feel  even 
more  strongly  that  the  end  result  of  such 
an  amendment  would  not  be  to  weaken 
our  relationship  with  these  rich  coun- 
tnes. but  instead  to  strengthen  It. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  Indeed  remarka- 
ble. It  underscores  the  desire  to  have 
freedom  and  independence  as  between 
countries,  rather  than  a  continuing  sub- 
sidy. 

^Jl*f •  YARBOROUOH.     Mr.  President. 
«^  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
foreign  aid  amendment  by  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  to  bring  an  end  to 
foreign  aid  to  affluent  countries. 

Among  the  countries  which  have 
grown  in  wealth  and  which  have  ceased 
to  be  in  need  of  outright  foreign  aid 
from  America,  are  some  that  are  in  the 
European  Common  Market,  which  has 
become  so  protectionist  that  their  im- 
reasonably  high  tariffs  are  squeezing  the 
poultry  export  industry  in  Texas  and 
the  rest  of  the  United  States  out  of  Eu- 
rope. 

With  our  national  goal  of  providing 
tax  relief  for  our  citizens,  with  our  na- 
tional security  demanding  constant 
heavy  spending,  these  proposed  cuts  in 
foreign  aid  to  countries  no  longer  need- 
ing help  should  be  given  urgent  atten- 
tion by  this  Congress.  We  should  cut 
off  this  $400  million  in  aid  to  the  affluent 
countries,  which  we  now  give  outright. 

Cutting  off  handouts  to  the  prosper- 
ous countries  with  high  standards  of  liv- 
ing would  set  a  much-needed  prece- 
dent— a  precedent  for  saying  to  affluent 
foreign  nations: 

"We  have  helped  you  in  time  of  need. 
If  the  need  arises,  the  American  people 
stand  ready  to  help  again.  But  we  have 
completed  the  historic  chapter  on  'Help 
to  Friends  in  Need.'  and  are  ready  to 
write  a  new  chapter  called  Do-lt- Your- 
self Economics." 

I  commend  the  Senator  again  for  his 
contribution  to  the  subject,  not  only  now 
but  also  in  the  past,  and  for  his  distin- 
guished service  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  I  am  grateful  for  his  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  few  questions.  Perhaps 
they  have  already  been  covered  In  the 
Senator's  comments.  I  thought,  how- 
ever, that  some  questions  might  clarify 
certain  points  with  respect  to  my  own 
position. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  theory  that 
economic  aid  is  the  thing  which  stops 
communism  has  been  pretty  well  blown 
up  by  the  recent  election  in  Italy,  as  well 
as  those  in  other  countries,  in  which  the 
Communist  Party  increased  strength  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  country  was  well 
off. 

Particularly  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  whether,  if  the  Sen- 
ate should  agree  to  the  amendment  to 
cut  off  aid  from  European  countries  and 
Japan,  this  would  mean  cutting  off  loans 
as  well  as  grants? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  amendment  ia 
limited  to  grants  only.  It  would  not 
affect  either  loans  or  credit  sales. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Secondly,  would  the 
Senator's  proposal  cut  down  the  amount 
of  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  by 
the  amount  so  eliminated? 


Mr.  CHURCH.  I  see  no  reason  for  not 
cutting  it  down.  That  is  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  On  the  question  of 
Japan,  I  noticed  the  Senator  said  that 
in  the  past  10  years  Japan's  percentage 
of  gross  national  product  devoted  to  de- 
fense needs  had  been  halved,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  gross  national  product  was 
increasing.  Does  the  Senator  know 
either  the  actual  or  equivalent  dollar 
figures  in  that  connection? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  do  not  have  those 
figures  readily  available.  I  could  supply 
them  to  the  Senator.  The  only  figures 
I  have  available,  at  this  time,  is  the  per- 
centage of  the  Japanese  gross  national 
product  spent  for  defense,  which  fell 
from  2.2  percent  to  1.1  percent. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  terms  of  dollars, 
has  the  amount  gone  up? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  cannot  give  the  Sen- 
ator an  answer  in  dollar  amounts.  How- 
ever, in  terms  of  the  growing  economic 
capacity  of  Japan  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment's budget,  the  proportion  of  effort 
directed  toward  defense  has  gone  steadily 
down,  while  we  have  continued  grants- 
in-aid  upon  the  argument  that  they  in- 
duced the  Japanese  to  do  more.  This 
argument  is  not  borne  out  by  the  per- 
centage figures. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  say  to  my  col- 
league the  Senator  from  Idaho  that  we 
need  to  review  and  revise  in  some  ways 
our  foreign  aid  program.  It  seems  to  me 
this  would  be  one  step  which  might  be 
very  fruitful  along  that  line.  We  are 
spending  money  now  as  though  it  came 
from  a  drain  pipe.  I  do  not  see  any  pur- 
pose in  doing  so  if  we  can  find  some 
method  of  changing  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram without  damaging  effects  in  coun- 
tries which  really  need  our  assistance. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Thifi  is  my  objecUve. 
If  we  cannot  discipline  this  program  suf- 
ficiently to  stop  subsidizing  the  rich,  how 
can  we  possibly  expect  to  do  the  things 
necessary  to  make  the  program  more  ef- 
fective in  areas  of  the  world  toward 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  pointed,  the 
underdeveloped  coim tries? 

I  believe  the  amendment  has  a  genu- 
inely bipartisan  character.  I  hope  it  will 
have  widespread  bipartisan  support. 

In  that  connection,  since  I  sent  the 
amendment  to  the  desk,  I  have  been 
asked  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  MoRsi],  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  and 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GRUxNurc]  to  have  their  names  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment;  and  I 
so  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  names  of  the  four  Sena- 
tors will  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
my  own  time  briefiy  to  comment  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church].  I  am  pleased  to  be  one 
of  its  cosponsors. 

I  have  supported  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  on  the  principle  of  this  amend- 
ment for  the  past  several  years.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  taken  the  lead 
in  the  Senate  on  this  particular  pro- 
posal for  improvement  In  our  foreign  aid 
program. 
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I  hope  the  administration  Is  taking 
note  of  the  Increase  in  the  number  of 
voices  speaUng  out  agatzist  Its  foreign 
aid  bill  this  year.  I  speak  as  a  Democrat 
in  opposition  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

If  the  administration  took  a  nose  count 
in  this  country  it  would  And  that  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  taxpayers  want 
a  drsistlc  reduction  in  the  foreign  aid 
bill  and  some  major  changes  in  the  policy 
inherent  In  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

The  Church  amendment  is  only  one 
of  many  amendments  which  will  be  of- 
fered to  the  bill.  The  Church  amend- 
ment goes  beyond  the  question  of 
amoxint,  and  in  final  summation  goes  also 
to  the  proposal  for  some  basic  changes 
in  foreign  aid  policy. 

I  have  listened  to  the  major  witnesses 
for  the  administration :  The  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  Rusk:  the  director  of  AID. 
Mr.  Bell;  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Mr.  McNamara.  In  my  Judgment,  they 
are  three  of  the  most  dedicated  public 
servants  of  our  generation.  I  have  great 
admiration  and  high  respect  for  them. 
They  have  presented  the  administra- 
tion's point  of  view. 

I  have  told  them,  in  our  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  hearings,  that,  although 
I  have  great  respect  for  their  position. 
I  disagree  with  them  in  some  very  major 
aspects  of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Last  week  I  said  that  from  now  until 
the  end  of  the  consideration  of  the  for- 
eign aid  bill,  until  the  final  vote  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  foreign  aid  Mil. 
I  propose  to  speak  with  great  frequency 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  this  sub- 
ject matter. 

I  repeat  my  reason  for  following  the 
policy.  In  my  judgment,  our  foreign 
policy  belongs  to  the  American  people, 
not  to  this  administration.  If  the 
American  people  are  to  have  an  enlight- 
ened attitude  about  what  our  foreign 
pohcy  should  be.  they  must  have  the  facts 
aboat  it.  I  respectfully  say  they  are 
never  going  to  get  the  facts  If  they 
limit  themselves  to  the  press  releases  Is- 
sued by  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Government  in  connection  with  this  bill. 
They  will  not  get  the  facta  If  they  limit 
themselves  to  what  necessarily  must  be 
rather  limited  articles  appearing  in  the 
press. 

Therefore,  I  consider  it  my  obligation 
to  fociis  attention  on  some  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  bill.  If  it  results  in  only  a 
few  people  reading  my  remarks  it  may 
cause  some  of  them  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  discussion  at  the  precinct  levels  of 
America.  In  my  judgment,  if  the  great 
mistakes  in  foreign  aid  that  we  are  mak- 
ing are  going  to  be  corrected,  that  deci- 
sion win  have  to  be  determined  at  the 
precinct  levels  of  America.  I  use  the 
phrase  "precinct  levels "  because  this  is 
a  political  Issue.  It  should  be,  and  nec- 
essarily is.  in  a  political  donocracy.  I 
say  to  Democrats.  Republicans,  and  In- 
dependents alike  that  they  have  a  re- 
sponsibility as  citizens  to  see  that  they 
inform  themselves  in  regard  to  the  for- 
eign aid  program  and  make  known  their 
wishes  to  their  representatives  In  the 
Congress  and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Since  1946  the  foreign  aid  bill  has  cost 
the    American    taxpayer    $100    billion. 
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That  is  a  tremendous  sum  of  money.  It 
should  be  enough  to  cause  any  citizen 
to  stop,  look,  and  listen,  and  ask  this 
administration  a  few  pertinent  questions 
abovt  this  year's  Wll.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  spend  at  the  rate  this  admm- 
Istratlon  is  asking  us  to  spend,  which  is 
a  continuation  of  the  rate  of  spending 
under  8  years  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, and  keep  a  strong  domes- 
tic economy.  Our  domestic  economy  is 
not  strong. 

Do  not  be  fooled  by  the  kind  of  testi- 
mony we  received  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  the  other  day  that  we 
have  a  gross  national  product  of  some 
KKH)  billion.  Mr.  President,  the  gross 
national  product  means  very  little  unless 
there  is  a  substantial  net  for  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  for  It  is  the  net.  and  not 
the  grross,  which  determines  whether  you 
and  I  are  solvent. 

The  time  has  come,  as  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  pointed  out.  when  we 
ought  to  stop  grants  to  countries  that 
can  afford  to  pay  their  own  way.  That 
is  what  thLs  bill  deals  with,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  said  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion put  to  him  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  reform 
that  is  needed,  because  preat  reform  is 
also  needed  in  the  field  of  loans.  To  the 
American  taxpayer  I  say.  "Watch  out  for 
the  propaganda  Issued  by  the  State  De- 
partment and  by  the  AID  organization 
concerning  loans."  Five  years  ago.  94 
cents  out  of  every  foreign  aid  dollar  was 
an  out-and-out  grant.  In  the  early  years 
of  foreign  aid.  it  was  necessary  to  give 
away  a  substantial  volume  of  dollars  to 
rehabilitate  wtu'-strlcken  areas  among 
the  free  nations  of  the  world,  princi- 
pally Europe. 

As  I  said  tliis  morning  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  hearing,  when  Dean 
Rusk  was  before  us,  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  views  that  have  been  expressed,  by 
way  of  hindsight,  that  the  Marshall  Plan 
from  the  very  beginning  should  have 
been  a  loan  program.  I  do  not  believe 
It  should  have  been  a  loan  program  from 
the  very  beginning.  It  should  have  be- 
come a  loan  program  after  a  few  years 
as  Europe  became  econoniically  rehabili- 
lated  and  began  to  po&sess  the  earning 
power  with  which  to  repay  loans. 

But  we  must  analyze  very  carefully  the 
propagaiida  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  Defense  Department  and  AID  and 
the  White  House  on  the  matter  of  loans. 
I  have  pointed  out  that  5  years  ago,  94 
cents  out  of  every  foreign  aid  dollar  was 
grant  money.  For  the  last  few  years,  it 
has  been  down  to  65  cents.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  percentage  of  grants  is  still 
entirely  too  high.  A  tentative  analysis 
that  I  have  seen  in  the  proposals  of  the 
administration  this  year  Is  that  it  would 
get  grants  down  to  about  60  percent, 
leaving  atwut  40  percent  In  loans.  But 
that  percentage  is  a  breakdown  of  eco- 
nomic aid  only  It  ignores  military  aid, 
which  is  really  all  grant  aid.  It  certainly 
is  not  good  enough  for  the  vote  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

When  the  administration  gets  the  for- 
eign aid  program  down  to  a  ratio  of 
about  75  cents  out  of  every  dollar  in  re- 
payable loans — and  I  will  have  something 


to  say  about  what  I  mean  by  repayaWf. 
loans  in  a  moment— and  25  cents  out  of 
every  foreign  aid  dollar  for  grants  I  win 
be  more  Interested  In  returning  to  the 
fold  of  supporting  foreign  aid. 

By  such  a  change,  we  could  bring  about 
a  reform  that  would  make  it  possible  to 
continue  a  foreign  aid  program  that  will 
strengthen  freedom  around  the  world 
and  maintain  the  strength  of  our  great- 
est defense  weapon,  which  is  our  own 
domestic  economy. 

Sixty  percent  In  grants  and  forty  per- 
cent in  loans.  I  understand,  is  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  figure  for  this  year.  That 
is  not  good  enough.  When  the  admin- 
istration talks  about  loans,  we  had  better 
take  a  look  at  what  is  meant  by  loans 
Senators  will  find  that  an  exceedingly 
large  percentage  of  the  so-called  loans 
are  interest  free,  with  only  a  sei-vice 
charge  of  three-quarters  of  1  percent 
There  is  usually  a  grace  ijeriod  of  lo 
years,  wliich  means  that  for  10  years 
those  countries  do  not  have  to  repay  a 
dollar  on  the  loans.  I  do  not  call  that  a 
loan  program  at  all.  The  real  danger  is 
that  such  loans  will  never  be  repaid.  If 
wc  do  not  mean  business  enough  in  con- 
nection with  loans  to  charge  a  rate  of  in- 
terest that  will  repay  the  American  tax- 
payer the  cost  of  the  use  of  the  money 
we  do  not  meet  the  definition  of  a  loan 
program. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Di- 
rector of  AID  to  continue  to  say.  in  an- 
swer to  questions  about  this  subject  in 
the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  that  they  consider  it 
a  loan  program  because  it  calls  for  re- 
payment, causes  us  In  rebuttal  to  call 
the  attention  of  these  dedicated  public 
-servants  to  what  the  history  has  been  in 
regard  to  repaying  loans  of  this  type. 
Such  loans  usually  end  by  being  repudi- 
ated or  usually  end  in  diplomatic  nego- 
tiated understandings  that  forgive  many 
of  the  loans. 

When  I  talk  about  repayable  loans.  I 
mean  loans  that  are  made  at  interest 
rates  that  will  repay  the  American  tax- 
payers at  least  the  cost  of  the  use  of  the 
money.  I  mean  loans  to  be  repaid  in 
hard  American  dollars,  not  in  the  soft 
currency  of  some  country,  when  we  very 
well  know  that  very  little  value  will  be 
collected,  so  far  as  the  American  tax- 
payers are  concerned,  through  soft  cur- 
rency channel.-?.  Some  loans  are  repaid, 
I  admit,  but  not  many.  It  Is  a  .small  per- 
centage of  the  supposed  dollar  value  of 
the  loan. 

Whenever  there  is  a  loan  that  is 
.spelled  out  in  terms  of  the  soft  currency 
of  some  foreign  country.  It  means,  of 
course,  that  we  carmot  exchange  the  face 
of  the  loan  for  hard  American  dollars 
Such  a  loan  does  not  mean  too  much,  be- 
cau.se  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  value 
of  the  loan,  If  anjrthing,  will  ever  be  col- 
lected, for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
taxpayers. 

So  when  I  say  I  am  a  "loan  man,"  and 
not  a  "grant  man,"  in  order  to  charac- 
terize my  position  on  foreign  aid.  I  am 
urging.  In  the  case  of  loans,  that  they  be 
repaid  in  American  hard  dollars,  the 
operation  to  be  carried  out  on  the  ba«i« 
of  an  interest  rate  charge  that  will  at 
least  repay  the  American  taxpayer  in- 
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ierest  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  use  of  the 
money. 

Many  people  do  not  stop  to  realize  that 
we  do  not  have  a  quantity  of  American 
money  that  we  can  make  available  to 
some  foreign  country  on  loan.  When  we 
make  a  loan,  in  most  instances  the 
Treasury,  in  the  first  instance,  must  bor- 
row the  money  it  expects  to  loan.  So 
the  U.S.  Treasury  borrows  the  money  it 
will  lend  to  country  X.  Y.  or  Z,  and  pays 
the  going  market  price  for  the  cost  of 
the  money  at  the  time  it  makes  the 
loan. 

Then  it  turns  around  and  lends  the 
money  with  only  a  charge  of  three-quar- 
ters of  1  percent. 

So,  as  I  said  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  to  Mr.  Bell,  when  they  were  on  the 
witness  stand  the  other  day,  "what  you 
should  tell  the  American  people,  what 
you  have  a  duty  to  tell  the  American 
people,  is  that  you  are  granting  a  sub- 
sidy over  and  above  all  the  other  sub- 
sidies. You  are  granting  a  subsidy  to  a 
foreign  country  that  is  a  recipient  of 
such  a  favorable  loan  to  the  tune  of 
thousands,  and  in  some  instances  over 
the  years  of  the  life  of  the  loan  millions 
of  dollars,  in  an  interest  giveaway." 

What  I  am  pleading  for  is  that  we  get 
the  foreign  aid  program,  In  relation  to 
its  lending  aspects,  down  to  a  sound  fi- 
nancial basis,  and  that  we  make  clear 
to  the  countries  of  the  world  that  Uncle 
Sam  Is  no  longer  in  the  giveaway  busi- 
ness; that  his  whiskers  do  not  really 
constitute  a  Santa  Claus  mask;  that  we 
are  in  the  business  of  protecting  the 
financial  interests  of  the  taxpayers  and. 
through  them,  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try. 

When  the  people  of  the  country  read 
press  releases,  as  they  will  be  reading 
them,  and  the  ne^s  stories  based  upon 
the  press  releases  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  AID,  I  want  them  to  remem- 
ber that  when  these  press  releases  dis- 
cuss loans,  they  do  not  mean  loans  of 
the  kind  that  the  average  taxpayer  is 
faced  with  when  he  goes  to  his  bank  to 
borrow  money  to  refinance  his  home,  or 
to  buy  a  washing  machine,  or  to  meet 
the  other  family  or  business  obligations. 
The  bill  is  honeycombed  with  a  whole 
series  of  such  undisclosed  subsidies,  not 
clear  to  the  reader  at  the  first  reading 
of  the  bill.  From  time  to  time,  I  shall 
discuss  some  of  the  other  subsidies  as 
the  debate  progresses. 

But  I  do  believe  the  Marshall  plan  had 
to  be  a  grant  program  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  the  European  countries  fought  our 
war  for  us  before  we  got  into  it.  I  have 
always  held  to  the  point  of  view  that 
World  War  n  was  our  war  for  quite  some 
time  before  we  got  in  it. 

Mr.  President,  you  and  I  know  that 
there  are  stUl  areas  of  resentment  in  Eu- 
rope becau.se  we  were  as  long  delayed  in 
getting  into  it  as  we  were.  They  were 
our  partners.  They  were  doing  the  eco- 
nomic and  physical  bleeding  in  the  pro- 
tection of  freedom  against  imperialist 
Germany  and  Mussolini's  Italy.  We  had 
a  great  obUgation  to  help  rehabilitate 
Europe  in  part  at  our  cost.    It  was  in  our 
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self-interest,   too.     There   is  no  doubt 
about  that  fact,  in  my  judgment. 

How  well  I  remember  the  day — for  I 
was  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
in  those  days — when  one  of  the  most 
courageous  and  able  Presidents  in  our 
history.  President  Truman,  delivered  his 
historic  message  at  a  joint  session  of  the 
Coi^ress,  which  came  to  be  known  as  the 
message  on  the  Truman  Doctrine,  and 
which  proposed  that  the  United  States 
go  to  the  assistance  of  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

The  Congressional  Record  will  show 
that  on  that  day  where  was  only  one 
speech  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
following  the  joint  session  in  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  addressed 
Congress.  The  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon will  always  be  pleased  to  leave  that 
Congressional  Record  to  his  descend- 
ants, for  I  walked  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  this  floor  and,  as  a  Repub- 
lican, pledged  my  support  to  a  Demo- 
cratic President.  I  pointed  out  that  no 
power  in  the  world  except  the  United 
States  of  America  could  stop  Russia  from 
ti-ampling  across  Europe.  We  had  a 
great  obligation,  not  only  to  those  coun- 
tries, but  also  to  ourselves,  to  come  to  the 
defense  of  freedom. 

My  position  was  the  same  in  connec- 
tion with  the  support  of  the  Marshall 
plan.  I  have  supported  a  foreign  aid 
program  in  vote  after  vote  in  my  many 
years  in  the  Senate.  I  should  like  to 
return  to  supporting  foreign  aid,  but  I 
will  not  do  so  until  foreign  aid  is  so 
rewritten  as  to  justify  support.  There- 
fore, last  year,  for  the  first  time,  I  left 
the  support  of  foreign  aid  completely. 
At  every  step  of  the  proceedings  I  voted 
against  the  conference  report.  I  have 
already  announced  that  I  shall  vote 
against  It  again  this  year,  unless  foreign 
aid  is  drastically  reformed. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  easy  to  take 
this  position.  I  well  know  that  there 
are  two  extreme  groups  in  this  country 
on  this  issue.  There  is  the  extreme 
right,  which  takes  the  position  that  we 
ought  to  get  out  of  NATO  completely, 
that  we  ought  to  get  out  of  the  United 
Nations  completely,  that  we  ought  to 
cut  ourselves  off  from  international  In- 
tercourse, and  that  we  ought  to  go  iso- 
lationist. Of  course,  there  is  always  the 
temptation  for  one's  critics,  when  one 
takes  the  position  that  I  take,  to  charge 
one  with  being  a  neoisolationist.  If  one 
makes  a  suggestion  for  a  modification 
of  the  foreign  pohcy  of  the  United  States 
in  respect  to  foreign  aid  or  in  respect  to 
a  good  many  other  issues  involved  in 
the  foreign  policy,  one  must  expect  to 
be  smeared  as  being  a  neoisolationist. 

However,  labels  do  not  bother  me. 
They  never  have,  and  never  will,  i  am 
interested  only  in  facts.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  people  will  see  through  labels 
and  weigh  the  facts,  and  recognize  that 
when  one  fights  for  a  reform  of  the  bad 
policies  In  the  existing  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram and  tries  to  make  it  a  good  pro- 
gram, that  that  is  good  internationalism 
and  sound  Americanism,  too. 

Then  there  are  the  extremists,  on  the 
international  front,  who  apparently  have 
permitted  themselves  to  be  victimized 
by  a  dogma.    I  direct  my  remarks  to 


those  liberal  groups  in  the  country  which 
seem  to  be  very  perplexed  because  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  not  fol- 
lowing them  blindly  in  their  so-called 
internationalism  dogma,  and  I  want  to 
say  to  those  liberal  groups:  "Stop  calling 
names.  Stop  thinking  In  terms  of 
labels,  and  stop  ansdyzing  the  facts  about 
this  administration's  foreign  aid  bill.  If 
you  analyzed  the  facts  about  this  ad- 
ministration's foreign  aid,  in  my  Judg- 
ment you  will  not  support  it  either,  but 
will  ask  drastic  amendments  and  modi- 
fications in  it." 

I  do  not  intend  to  be  deterred  in  my 
determination  to  carry  out  my  trust  in 
respect  to  this  piece  of  legislation  by 
either  the  rightists  or  the  so-called  dog- 
matic internationalists,  who  are  appar- 
ently perfectly  willing  to  give  away 
anything  we  have  in  the  name  of  Inter- 
nationalism, because  it  seems  to  fit  into 
the  foreign  policy  dogma  that  has  come 
to  create  so  much  myopia,  particularly 
among  liberals. 

On  June  12.  following  a  speech  I  made 
in  Portland.  Oreg..  to  the  Portland  City 
Club,  in  which  I  called  for  drastic 
changes  in  the  NATO  program,  the  Port- 
land Oregonian,  not  noted  for  its  support 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon, 
wrote  an  editorial  that  pleases  me  very 
much.  I  say  to  the  editors  of  the  Ore- 
gonian that  I  am  human  enough  to  ap- 
preciate an  editorial  such  as  they  wTote 
on  June  12  entitled  'Tylorse  Right  on 
NATO." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Oregonian  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks.  To  the  editors  of  the  Ore- 
gonian I  say,  "Thank  you  very  much." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

MoBSB  Right  on  NATO 
Senator  Watnk   L.  Uobsb,   oI  Oregon,    is 

right  in  questioning  the  present  value  of  the 
North  AtlanUc  Treaty  OrganizaUon  and  the 
methoda  now  being  promoted  by  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  to  keep  It  alive  in  the 
face  of  allied  resistance.  NATO  served  a 
timely  purpose — or.  more  properly,  the  pres- 
ence of  American  arms  In  West  Germany 
did— in  dlacouraglng  Soviet  bloc  aggreaslon 
against  war-weakened  Western  Europe.  It 
continues  to  guard  threatened  Berlin.  But 
its  broadscale  function  has  been  served. 
Conditions  have  changed. 

We  would  not  go  as  far  as  Senator  Morse 
If  he  advocates  the  immediate  dissolution  of 
NATO,  or  Americas  withdrawal  from  it.  as 
he  seemed  to  do  in  his  City  Club  talk  in 
Portland  last  Friday.  But  even  that  might 
be  preferable  to  the  United  States"  being  a 
party  to  Its  dissolution  by  attrition  of  pur- 
pose and  diversion  of  Interests. 

This  newspaper  suggested,  when  Oermany 
and  France  entered  Into  their  recent  mlUtary 
and  political  alliance,  that  it  may  t>c  time 
for  the  United  States  to  consider  wlthd-awal 
of  Its  troops.  The  problem,  of  course.  Is  not 
to  leave  a  vacuum  Into  which  Communist 
power  will  flow.  Or  to  leave  untended  a 
situation  In  which  the  Western  Buropean 
nations  may  retrograde  Into  their  old  enmi- 
ties which  offer  so  fruitful  a  field  for  war 
cliques  to  cultivate.  If  NATO  is  to  be  killed 
It  must  be  replaced.  ' 

We  have  little  liking  for  the  administra- 
tion's desperate  efforts  to  appease  the  British 
and  French  by  multinatlon  manning  of  nu- 
ciear-armed  ships  and  other  vehicles  of  war. 
If   a  practical   reason  is  needed.  It  is   that 
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CongreM  la  not  going  to  turn  over  US  nu- 
clear weapons  to  Oeneral  de  Oaulle,  and  the 
French  are  not  going  to  accept  the  D-S.  veto 
on  uae  of  nuclear  weapons  In  another  guise. 

The  time  Is  running  out  when  any  na- 
tion— Canada  Included — will  accept  the  U3. 
veto  of  decision  In  the  use  of  nuclear  arms 
stationed  on  that  nation's  soil  for  free- 
world  defense.  We  may  consider  this  silly 
of  other  nations,  but  there  It  Is.  National- 
ism la  not  exclusive  to  Africa.  And  the  nu- 
clear lodge  Is  no  longer  exclusive,  either 

The  European  Conunon  Market  has  hard- 
ened the  economies  of  Its  member  countries. 
It  has  also  strengthened  them  militarily  and 
Ls  bringing  them  much  closer  together  po- 
litically It  Is  reasonably  plain  that  the 
continued  dominance  of  NATO  by  the  United 
States  win  become  Intolerable.  In  time.  It 
may  be  well  to  prepare  our  own  exit  while 
there  remains  some  semblance  of  good  feel- 
ing. 

In  this  era  of  nuclear  stalemate  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  the 
danger  of  Communist  Invasion  of  Western 
Europe,  which  was  acute  about  the  time  of 
the  Korean  war.  Is  no  longer  a  major  hazard. 
Certainly  defensive  forces  are  needed  In 
Western  Europe,  if  only  to  prevent  the  So- 
viets and  their  satellites  from  seeking  a 
haven  from  U.S.  missiles  and  war  planes 
while  they  level  US.  bases  at  long  range 
and  receive  payment-ln-klnd  But  Is  that 
America's  role''  We  doubt  It  Germany  Is 
strong  again.  Prance  wants  to  go  Its  own 
way.  The  smaller  NATO  nations  appreciate 
our  aid.  but  more  on  economic  grounds  than 
military  We  would  be  obliged  to  make  some 
separate  alliances,  as  with  Turkey,  but  these 
would  only  confirm  what  we  are  doing  now 
under  the  NATO  name 

Senator  Morsx  is  speaking  responsibly  in 
raising  the  question  of  perpetuating  NATO 
beyond  Its  usefulness  A  thorough  reexam- 
ination of  the  question  Is  overdue. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  the  Oregonian  will  continue  to  pre- 
sent to  the  iJeople  of  my  State — and  that 
other  newspapers  across  the  country  will 
do  likewise — the  facts  that  are  developed 
In  this  historic  debate  which  is  now  un- 
derway in  Congress  on  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  say  that  the  executive  branch  is  being 
entirely  candid  about  this  year's  foreign 
aid  bill.  This  burst  of  candor  comes  in 
the  foreward  by  AID  Administrator 
David  Bell  to  the  summary  presentation 
of  the  foreign  assistance  programs  to 
Congress.  There,  in  black  and  white,  the 
foreward  asserts: 

The  proposals  for  1964  Include  no  major 
Innovations. 

They  are  candid  about  it.  They  are 
truthful  about  it.  But  that  is  the  point 
for  an  attack.  The  question  is.  Why  do 
they  not  attack? 

The  Mansfield  amendment  of  1959 
served  notice  on  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  that  Congress  wanted 
the  number  of  countries  receiving  aid  re- 
duced. We  wanted  a  report  from  the 
administration  each  year  showing  what 
countries  were  being  eliminated  from  the 
program  of  supporting  assistance. 

I  discussed  this  subject  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  when  he  was  on  the  witness 
stand  this  morning.  I  asked  for  a  de- 
tailed memorandum  from  the  State  De- 
partment on  this  subject.  I  want  to 
know  to  what  extent  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  has  kept 
faith  with  the  Mansileld  amendment: 
for.    in    my    judgment,    the    Mansfield 


eonendment  has  been  largely  disregarded. 
I  do  not  intend  to  permit  that  fact  to  go 
unnoticed.  Also,  in  a  future  speech,  I 
shall  discuss  the  Morse  amendment  in 
respect  to  military  aid  to  Latin  American 
countries  in  connection  with  internal  se- 
curity problems.  It  is  my  opinion,  as  I 
indicated  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
the  other  day.  that  that  amendment,  too, 
has  t)ecome  a  dead  letter.  Under  the 
system  of  checks  that  it  Is  our  duty  to 
impose  upon  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
permit  the  executive  branch  to  conduct 
an  end  run  play  around  the  policy  posi- 
tion of  Congress  set  forth  in  provisions 
such  as  the  Mansfield  and  Morse  amend- 
ments To  all  intents  and  purposes,  that 
has  been  the  end  result.  Those  amend- 
ments have  been  turned  into  dead-letter 
provisions  of  the  foreign  aid  law;  and  no 
one  is  more  responsible  for  permitting 
that  situation  to  develop  than  Congress 
Itself 

Mr  President  In  regard  to  the  state- 
ments by  Mr  Bell,  the  Director  of  AID, 
that  the  proposals  for  1964  do  not  include 
any  major  innovation,  there  is  no  basic 
change,  despite  evidence  on  every  side 
that  the  American  taxpayer  is  increas- 
ingly fed  up  with  the  albatross  of  foreign 
aid  which  has  been  hung  around  his  neck 
each  year  for  a  decade  and  one-half. 

What  In  the  world  was  the  Clay  Com- 
mittee convened  for.  if  It  was  not  In  re- 
cognition of  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
pressing  and  long  overdue  need  for 
fundamental  changes  in  the  aid  program. 
In  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt, 
I  think  the  Clay  Committee  report  is, 
on  the  whole,  a  sound  one.  As  the  de- 
bate progresses  I  shall  point  out  that, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  do  not  think 
the  Clay  Committee  report  goes  nearly 
far  enough  in  regard  to  the  proposed  re- 
ductions in  the  foreign-aid  program.  It 
appears  that  we  have  borrowed  and 
cherished  the  classic  F*rench  statement 
that  the  more  things  change,  the  more 
they  remain  the  same.  I  may  add  that 
that  phrase  is  about  all  that  France  has 
given  us  in  recent  times. 

We  are  still  playing  the  old  guessing 
game  which  the  American  taxpayer  has 
lost  annually  over  the  years.  Under  the 
rules  of  this  contest,  the  gentlemen 
downtown  work  oit  their  astonishingly 
complicated  program,  doubtless  in  ways 
which  would  give  even  the  stoutest  com- 
puter a  nervous  breakdown  as  spectacu- 
lar as  the  Comiskey  Park  scoreboard 
after  a  home  nin.  They  then  try  to  guess 
how  deeply  the  Congress  will  cut  their 
mystical  masterpiece,  and  apparently 
they  add  to  the  original  request  the 
amount  of  the  envisaged  cut.  For  their 
part,  many  tortured  gentlemen  on  the 
Hill  feel  compelled  to  guess  at  the  guess 
made  by  the  executive  oflBcials.  and  then 
to  cut  the  program  more  than  the  execu- 
tive officials  anticipated. 

Good  playing  form  at  this  Mad  Hat- 
ter's tea  party  demands  that — along 
with  the  call  "move  down,  clean  cups'" — 
there  be  anguished  cries  from  both  sides 
about  intolerable  damage  to  the  fabric 
of  our  Nation.  I  scarcely  need  point  out 
that  the  taxpayer — in  the  form  of  Alice — 
has  gotten  the  dirty  cup  each  time.  Now 
the  very  curious  thing  Is  that,  once  the 


party  is  over,  the  gamesmen  seem  able 
to  accept  the  decision  with  relative  tran- 
quillity, and  the  Nation's  fabric  is  still 
there,  to  be  theoretically  rent  at  the  next 
annual  installment  of  the  contest. 

Also  from  Mr.  Bell's  foreword  we 
learn  that: 

After  a  searching  review  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  for  1964  •  •  •  the  President  now 
nnds  It  possible  to  reduce  his  original  budget 
request  by  more  than  t400  million 

To  some,  this  may  seem  encouraging 
after  all.  the  request  as  it  .stands  is  only— ^ 
and  I  stress  the  word  "only  " — some  $600 
million  more  than  the  amount  approved 
by  the  Congress  Isist  year.  But  to  me  thi« 
is  really  not  very  impressive.  I  remem- 
ber that,  in  1960,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  cut  about  $750  million  from  the 
departmental  requests  before  the  pro- 
gram came  to  the  Congress.  There  la 
no  new  policy  here. 

Then  Mr.  Bell — for  whom  I  personally 
have  a  very  high  regard,  as  I  have  said 
before — unwittingly  makes  a  bad  matter 
worse  by  writing: 

The  Intention  Is  •  •  •  to  put  Into  mort 
effective  practice  the  concepts  established  by 
the  Congress  in  1961 

The  fact  is  that  we  in  Congress  have 
never  been  able  to  make  more  than 
modest  adjustments  in  the  bills  pre- 
sented by  the  executive  branch. 

Everyone  should  know  that  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
have  labored  mightily  each  year  to  pro- 
mote major  changes  In  the  foreign  aid 
program.  But  each  time  we  have  been 
stymied  by  our  inability  to  get  at  the 
philosophic  concepts  on  which  the  exec- 
utive branch  requests  rest.  We  do  not 
have  the  resources  or  the  time  completely 
to  revise  the  whole  progrtim.  Therefore, 
we  have  l)een  forced  to  use  a  paring  knife, 
when  a  meat  cleaver  Is  required. 

I  have  worked  hard  in  the  past  to  cut 
down  on  the  aspects  which  I  find  most 
unnecessary  and  distasteful,  such  as 
wasteful  military  aid  and  "supporting 
assistance."  and  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  useful  and  needed  Instru- 
ments of  technical  assistance  and  devel- 
opments loans.  Year  after  year  I  have 
consoled  myself  with  the  marginal  im- 
provements we  have  effected,  and  with 
the  hope  for  a  new  deal.  But  last  year 
my  hope  and  my  patience  became  ex- 
hausted, and  I  voted  against  the  pro- 
gram. I  am  not  too  sure  that  Congress 
will  be  able  to  override  the  entrenched 
interests,  here  and  abroad,  that  support 
the  foreign-aid  program  as  it  has  stood 
for  these  many  years. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  lobbies  In 
the  United  States  today  Is  composed  of 
the  vested  business  Interests  which  are 
dependent,  in  their  operations,  on  huge 
military  expenditures  and  on  a  defense 
economy,  rather  than  a  free  economy, 
and  who  find  to  their  profit  the  continued 
building  up  of  our  extremely  large  for- 
eign-aid program  Already  this  year, 
when  the  administration's  witnesses  pre- 
sented their  Interesting  testimony,  which 
they  repeat  again  and  again,  we  have 
learned  how  large  a  percentage  of  our 
foreign -aid  funds  provided  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  supplies  Is  spent  in  the 
United  States  But.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  analyze  that  argument,  its  impllca- 
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tions  do  not  make  us  very  happy.  We 
ought  to  be  asking  whether  the  policy  is 
sound  and  whether  In  the  long  run  we 
are  helping  the  economy  of  our  country 
by  subsidizing  great  business  concerns 
III  our  country,  through  a  very  large  for- 
eign-aid  militaiT  defense  program.  We 
are  asked  to  continue  to  vote  for  the 
program,  in  part  because  American  busi- 
nesses make  money  out  of  it.  But  that 
IS  a  rather  sordid  situation,  and  really 
is  a  shocking  one,  when  we  stop  to  ana- 
lyze the  ethics  involved. 

I  have  voted,  and  will  continue  to  vote 
for  every  dollar  necessary  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  country;  but  I  say  to  the 
great  defense  industrialists  in  this  coun- 
try, "Do  not  think  that  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  a  continuation  of  foreign  aid 
on  Uie  basis  of  the  argument  that  you 
keep  men  at  work  and  keep  your  plants 
busy  in  connection  with  the  manufacture 
of  tanks  and  other  weapons  of  war." 

That  argument  is  given  as  justifica- 
tion for  a  continuation  of  the  foreign-aid 
program.     However,  it  is  very  important 
that   we   separate    these    two   concepts. 
In  my  judf,'mcnt,    we  cannot  justify   a 
foreign-aid    program     merely    on    the 
ground  that  It  results  in  the  expenditure 
within  the  United  States  of  public  funds 
for  the   construction   of   nonproductive 
poods  which  are  necessary  for  defense. 
We    can     justify     spending     whatever 
amounts  are  necessary  for  defense;  but 
we   cannot    justify    continuation    of    a 
military  aid  program  merely  because  its 
continuation  keeps  a  certain  number  of 
people  at  work  and  results  in  profits  for 
the  owners  of  those  defense  establish- 
ments.    After  all,  Mr.  President,  a  tank 
is  not  a  good  device  for  peacetime  trans- 
portation; a  jet  fighter  plane  does  not 
make  a  good  commercial  air  transport 
plane.     No  economically  productive  good 
results  from  the  use  of  a  missile  or  a 
machinegun  or  a  bullet.     Yet  in  what- 
ever amount  they  are  necessary  to  pro- 
tect our  security,  we  must  have  them. 

The  point  I  am  seeking  to  make  is 
that  there  are  those  who  lobby  heavily 
for  a  huge  foreign  aid  program  on  the 
ground  that  it  serves  a  selfish  interest 
of  a  relatively  few  In  the  United  States. 
I  say  to  some  of  the  labor  leaders  in  our 
country.  "My  criticism  goes  to  you.  too." 
There  are  too  many  shortsighted  labor 
leaders.  If  a  tapering  off  of  a  defense 
plant  or  a  cutback  in  military  expendi- 
tures Ls  suggested,  we  see  lobbyists  in 
uniform  from  the  Pentagon  Building, 
industrial  lobbyists  from  Industry,  and 
labor  spokesmen  as  lobbyists.  There  Is 
a  triumvirate  of  powerful  political  lob- 
byists. But  we  must  stand  up  against 
them.  The  lobbyists  for  foreign  aid.  on 
the  basis  of  the  fallacious  argument  that 
I  have  beard  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
from  Mr.  Bell,  and  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  must  be  pinned  to  the  mat. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  money  is  spent  In  the  United 
States  is  no  justification  whatsoever  for 
the  appropriation  of  the  money  in  the 
first  instance.  The  question  is  whether 
or  not  the  expenditure  of  that  money 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  tn  the  foreign 
aid  bin  is  In  the  longtime  national  in- 
terest of  our  republic.    That  is  the  Issue. 


In  my  judgment,  it  is  not.  It  becomes  a 
matter  of  degree,  I  admit.  It  becomes 
a  problem  of  tapering  off  as  rapidly  as 
we  can  taper  off  with  safety  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  country.  But  the  tapering 
off  should  bear  no  relationship  whatso- 
ever to  the  profits  of  industry  or  to  the 
jobs  of  workers.  I  make  that  statement 
to  the  union  halls  of  America.  I  say, 
"You  are  entitled  to  full  employment. 
No  one  will  fight  harder,  and  no  one  can 
present  a  record  that  shows  he  has  fought 
harder,  than  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  during  his  many  years  In  the 
Senate,  for  full  employment  for  those 
in  our  country  who  are  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  work." 

But.  Mr.  President,  American  labor  is 
not  entitled  as  a  matter  of  right  to  con- 
tinue to  work  in  a  defense  plant  the  mo- 
ment that  the  defense  plant  is  no  longer 
needed  or  ought  to  be  reduced  in  the 
quantity  of  goods  it  produces. 

Such  action  calls  for  some  planning. 
Tliere  has  been  little  of  it  since  1946, 
when  I  was  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
Murray  full  employment  bill,  which  was 
also  a  part  of  the  law  of  this  land,  and 
has  gathered  dust  and  cobwebs  almost 
from  the  day  the  bill  was  signed  into 
law. 

I  am  fed  up  with  the  argument  of  in- 
dustrialists, military  lobbyists,  and  labor 
leaders  that  we  must  not  touch  the  for- 
eign aid  bill,  because  if  we  should  touch 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  we  would  reduce 
profits,  throw  men  out  of  work,  and  close 
plants.  Whole  communities  would  be  up 
in  arms.  In  the  past  few  years  we  have 
had  examples  of  what  happens  when 
we  start  to  reduce  and  taper  off  huge 
foreign  aid  expenditures  as  they  affect 
military  aid. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Government 
is  to  proceed  with  a  transition  plan  which 
would    transfer    the   expenditures   from 
nonproductive  military  foreign  aid  ex- 
penditures into  great  expenditures  that 
would  help  to  expand  the  economy  of  our 
country,  so  that  we  would  not  get  sta- 
tistics such  as  those  cited  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  to  the  Senate  today  showing 
how  we  are  lagging  behind  one  nation 
after   another   in   production.     He   has 
shown  that  we  are  lagging  behind  Japan, 
France.  Italy.  West  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land.    One  of  the  reasons  why  our  pro- 
duction is  lagging  is  that  much  of  our 
production  is  going  into  nonproductive 
production,  so  far  as  the  civilian  econ- 
omy is  concerned,  for  war  plants  do  not 
create  wealth.    I  desire  to  repeat  that 
statement.     It  is  an  elementary  principle 
of  economics.    I  am  told  that  a  great 
many  people  are  working  in  a  war  plant. 
I  suggest  that  those  who  make  the  argu- 
ment that  it  is  expanding  the  economy 
get  the  argument  out  of  their  heads.    We 
must  put  people  to  work  in  industry  and 
In  occupations  that  expand  the  civilian 
economy.    We  would  create  new  wealth 
out  of  which  new  Jobs  would  result.     We 
have  not  yet  scratched  the  surface  of  the 
expansion  possibilities  of  a  civilian  econ- 
omy in  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  intend  to  let  the  spokesmen 
of  America  use  the  argument  of  brib- 
ery— for  that  is  what  It  amounta  to — 
that,  "You  ought  to  vote  with  us.  because 


if  you  do  not  vote  with  us.  some  men  are 
going  to  be  put  out  of  work  and  plants 
will  close." 

I  say  to  the  administration.  "You  have 
no  right  to  a  single  dollar  of  foreign  aid, 
except  Uiat  minimum  amount,  whatever 
it  is — and  that  is  what  the  debate  is  all 
about — which   will  best  serve   our  na- 
tional interest  and  carry  out  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  free  world  with  reciprocity 
on   their   part   of   service   to    freedom. 
Then  come  forward  with  your  plan  or 
plans  for  expanding  the  civilian  econ- 
omy of  this  country  so  that  men  now  at 
work  in  tank  factories  will  be  at  work 
in    tractor    factories    and    In    factories 
manufacturing  goods  which  will  create 
new  wealth  for  an  ever-increasing  ex- 
pansion of  the  economy  of  our  country." 
Mr.  President,   we  need  not  scratch 
our  imagination  very  deeply  to  see  what 
a  great  economic  crusade  that  would  be 
and  how  much  human  happiness  such 
action  would  produce.     But,  of  course, 
the  barrier  in  the  way  of  all  of  us  Is  the 
constant  threat  of  Commimlst  Russia 
and  Communist  China  to  supplant  the 
kind  of  civilian  economic  freedom  for 
which  I  am  raising  my  voice  in  plea  this 
afternoon  with  the  economy  of  enslave- 
ment by  communism.    That  Is  why  we 
are    in    the    paradoxical    situation    in 
which  we  must  try  to  figure  out  where 
the  balance  is.    I  shall  resolve  doubts  in 
favor  of  more  for  defense  than  may  be 
needed  and  more  for  foreign  aid  than 
may  be  needed,  but  we  do  not  have  to  go 
to  the  extreme  of  a  defense  budget  this 
year  of  more  than  $52  billion,  and  a  for- 
eign  aid   program,   military,   and   eco- 
nomic, of  $4.5  billion,  in  round  numbers. 
They  have  gone  too  far  again.    "Hie  tax- 
payer cannot  stand  It  any  longer.    The 
American    taxpayer,    with    Increasing 
vigor,  is  trying  to  get  across  to  the  ad- 
ministration that  he  will  not  stand  it 
any  longer. 

In  a  responsible  government  the  rea- 
soned judgment  of  a  substantial  major- 
ity should  be  followed.  They  have  a 
right  to  that  reaction  from  any  adminis- 
tration, whether  it  be  Democratic  or 
Republican. 

It  is  my  view  that  very  rapidly  there 
Is  developing  in  our  body  politic  a  rea- 
soned judgment  on  the  part  of  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  our  people  calling 
for  a  change  in  our  foreign  aid  program. 
That  is  why  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  been  willing  to  lead  with  his 
chin  on  this  issue,  so  to  speak,  which  is 
very  unpopular  in  some  quarters.  In  my 
judgment,  the  popularity  of  my  position 
will  increase  more  and  more  as  the 
American  taxpayer  becomes  more  and 
more  enlightened. 

We  as  Senators  have  an  obligation  to 
take  the  facts  to  the  American  people 
and  not  to  let  this  administration,  after 
cursory  hearings  and  with  very  little 
public  attention  being  given  to  the  mat- 
ter by  the  administration  or  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  slip  this  program 
through  the  Congress  again  without  full 
debate. 

So.  unpopular  as  my  position  may  be 
in  some  quarters,  I  intend  to  do  my 
share,  at  least,  in  stirring  up  debate  over 
the  subject  matter  so  that  the  American 
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people  may  understand  it  better  and 
make  their  wishes  known  to  this  admin- 
istration. 

I  have  such  confidence  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  American  people,  once  they 
have  the  facts,  and  such  confidence  in 
the  analysis  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  that 
I  have  been  making  over  the  past  several 
years,  that  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  run 
all  the  risks  that  may  be  involved  in 
standing  up  smd  being  counted  in  opposi- 
tion to  my  party's  proposal  for  a  foreign 
aid  bill  as  it  has  been  submitted  to  this 
Congress  in  the  form  of  the  bill  now  be- 
ing considered  in  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
We  have  a  clear  duty  as  a  Congress  to 
try  to  create  the  kind  of  aid  program 
which  would  truly  reflect  American  In- 
terests and  benefit  the  international 
community.  And  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my 
continuing  concern  for  those  objectives. 
However,  those  objectives  are  not  met 
by  the  present  foreign-aid  bill  which  Is 
but  a  repetition  of  the  traditional  pro- 
gram tossed  up  to  us  r.gain  this  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  reiterate  my  position 
to  allow  for  no  chance  of  misinterpreta- 
tion. Like  Alice.  I  have  become  dis- 
gusted with  the  mad  tea  party.  No 
longer  will  I  join  my  committee  col- 
leagues in  the  despairing  annual  effort 
to  push  the  shoddy  and  overstuffed 
doormouse  into  the  teapot. 

My  duty  to  my  constituents  and  the 
dictates  of  my  conscience  will  force  me 
to  register  a  protest  vote  against  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  when  it  comes  before  this 
body  If  it  resembles  its  present  form. 

I  shall  offer  and  support  with  evidence 
and  argument  a  series  of  amendments 
which,  if  adopted,  will  reduce  the  foreign 
aid  expenditures  by  at  least  25  percent. 
I  joined  In  cosponsoring  one  of  those 
amendments  this  afternoon,  when  I 
Joined  in  cosponsoring  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  fron'  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church  ] . 

I  close  by  saylnir  that  it  Is  my  judg- 
ment, after  long  and  detailed  study  of 
the  bill,  that  the  bill  can  be  reduced  in 
total  amount  by  25  percent  without  in 
the  slightest  weakening  the  security  of 
this  country.  To  the  contrary,  in  my 
judgment  it  would  strengthen  the  se- 
security  of  this  country,  because  it  would 
strengthen  the  domestic  economy,  which 
is  crying  out  for  strengthening. 

I  shall  not  propose  an  across-the- 
board  25-percent  cut.  The  total  amount 
of  cut  which  result  from  adoption  of  the 
amendments  I  shall  offer  or  support 
would,  at  a  minimum,  be  25  percent.  In 
some  instances  I  shall  propose  the  strik- 
ing of  an  entire  amount.  That  goes 
along  with  the  proposal  I  shall  make 
later,  to  supplement  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  to  eliminate  certain 
countries  entirely  from  receiving  a  single 
dollar  of  grant  money  in  fiscal  year  1964. 
In  some  instances  we  could  safely  re- 
duce the  amount  Involved  by  50  percent; 
in  some  Instances  by  40  percent:  and  in 
some  instances  by  10  percent.  In  a  few 
instances  I  shall  support  an  increase  in 
the  amount,  where  the  facts  warrant  an 
increase. 

But  the  total  amount,  in  my  judgment, 
should  be  reduced  not  1  cent  less  than 
25  percent. 


CIVIL   RIGHTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Med- 
ford  Mail  Tribune  in  my  State,  under 
date  of  May  16.  1963.  published  an  edi- 
torial which  was  called  to  my  attention 
yesterday  It  is  called  A  Reply  to  a 
Letter.  It  is  one  of  the  most  devastat- 
ing «uiswers.  m  my  judgment,  to  a  non 
sequitur  we  have  heard  in  this  country 
on  civil  rights  for  many  years.  I  have 
heard  it  stated  in  one  form  or  another 
over  the  years  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  a  common  non  sequitur  used  by 
southern  editors  in  their  editorial  writ- 
ings. It  Is  a  non  sequitur  which  is  sup- 
posed to  cause  those  who  live  in  the 
North  to  surrender,  to  give  up  on  the 
matter  of  civil  rights. 

The  editor  In  Medford,  Oreg  .  Eric 
Allen,  has  written  a  reply  to  this  falla- 
cious argument. 

I  shall  read  the  editorial  in  part,  and 
later  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  editorial  printed  In  full  in  the 
Record. 

The  editor  says: 

We  received  the  following  letter  the  other 
day: 
"To  the  EIditoh: 

"A  correspondent  of  ours  In  Oregon  tells 
us  that  you  have  shown  an  Interest  In  the 
South's  racial  problems  on  your  editorial 
page 

"We  southerners  are  delighted  to  see  that 
other  parts  of  the  Nation  are  becoming  in- 
terested In  the  race  problem  and  welcome 
the  sincere  desire  to  help. 

"Would  you  on  behalf  of  your  subscribers 
welcome  Into  your  community  several  hun- 
dred Negro  families  from  the  South?  If  you 
will  write  such  a  welcome  In  the  form  of  an 
editorial  we  will  give  It  wide  publicity 
throughout  the  South  and  will  help  raise  the 
necessary  transportation  cost  for  these  Negro 
migrants. 

"Perhaps  you  would  print  this  letter  In 
your  letters-to-the-edltor  column. 

"We  believe  that  the  most  nearly  Christian 
solution  to  the  race  problem  Is  migration 
and  dispersion  throughout  our  Nation  I 
am  mailing  you  under  separate  cover  sta- 
tistics on  this  subject  which  may  Interest 
you 

"Sincerely, 

"RoBDiT  B    Patterson, 
"Secretary,  Citizens'  Council. 

"Greinwood.  Miss." 

I  am  sure  no  one  is  surprised  that  such 
a  letter  came  out  of  Greenwood.  Miss  ; 
but,  of  course,  there  are  many  other 
communities  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
line  in  which  that  bigoted  organization 
known  as  the  White  Citizens'  Council 
reigns,  along  with  its  hooded  copatrlots. 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Mr.  Patterson  got  his  answer  from  this 
Oregon  editor.     Listen  to  a  part  of  it: 

No.  Mr  Patterson.  We  would  not  welcome 
"several  hundred  Negro  families  from  the 
South"  here — not  so  long  as  they  are  shipped 
off  like  a  bunch  of  diseased  cattle  Just  to  get 
them  out  of  your  way. 

You.  Mr  Patterson,  and  your  colleagues 
and  your  and  their  forebears,  held  Negroes 
as  slaves  until  100  years  ago.  Since  then  you 
have  exploited  them,  refused  them  adequate 
education,  refused  them  even  a  chance  to 
improve  themselves.  You  have  prevented 
them  from  learning  skills  which  would  have 
made  It  possible  for  them  to  rise  on  the 
economic  ladder 

You,  Mr.  Patterson,  and  your  fellows,  for 
generations  have  treated  these  fellow  human 
beings  like  subhumans,  subject  to  lynchlngs, 
Ijeatlngs,  Intimidation,  nlght-rldlng. 


I  digress  from  the  editorial  long 
enough  to  say  that  all  one  has  to  do  is 
look  at  the  photographic  evidence  in 
Life  magazine  and  the  newspajiers  of 
the  country  in  recent  days  to  see  how 
right  Mr.  Allen  is.  What  a  shocking  be- 
trayal of  the  ideals  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment— policemen  in  one  community 
after  another  in  the  South,  including 
Cambridge,  Md  .  have  been  subjecting 
Negroes  to  a  shameful  disgrace,  to  the 
great  loss  of  our  prestige  around  the 
world. 

These  photographs  are  front  page  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  world,  free  and 
Communist. 

As  Senators  know,  for  years  I  have 
stood  up  against  police  brutality  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment I  have  carried  on  the  fight 
against  the  proposal  to  change  the  Mal- 
lory  rule,  although  there  are  bills  pend- 
ing in  the  Congress  to  surrender  to  the 
police  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
great,  precious  constitutional  protections 
of  the  Mallory  rule.  If  we  surrender  it 
here,  we  shall  have  surrendered  the  prin- 
ciple nationwide. 

If  anyone  had  any  doubt  about  any  of 
the  many  speeches  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  made  on  this  floor  over 
the  years,  calling  upon  the  Senate  al- 
ways to  be  on  guard  against  unchecked 
police  power,  he  only  has  to  look  at  the 
shocking  pictures  of  cruelty  and  bru- 
tality practiced  by  various  southern 
police  departments  in  recent  weeks 
against  Negroes.  Humane  principles 
cry  out  against  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  continuity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From    the    Medford    (Oreg)    Mall-Tribune. 

Mar    16.  1963  | 

A  Rkplt  to  a  Lrrm 

We  received  the  following  letter  the  other 
day : 

"To  the  EorroR 

"A  correspondent  of  ours  In  Oregon  telU 
us  that  you  have  shown  an  Interest  In  the 
Souths  racial  problems  on  your  edltorUd 
page 

■We  southerners  are  delighted  to  see  that 
other  ports  of  the  Nation  are  becoming  Inter- 
ested In  the  race  problem  and  welcome  the 
sincere  desire  to  help. 

■  Would  you  on  behalf  of  your  subscribers 
welcome  Into  your  comnfiunlty  several  hun- 
dred Negro  families  from  the  South?  If  you 
will  write  such  a  welcome  In  the  form  of  an 
editorial  we  will  give  It  wide  publicity 
throughout  the  South  and  will  help  raise 
the  necessary  transportation  cost  for  these 
Negro  migrants 

"Perhaps  you  would  print  this  letter  In 
your  letters-to-the-edltor  column. 

"We  believe  that  the  most  nearly  Christian 
solution  to  the  race  problem  Is  migration 
and  dispersion  throughout  our  Nation.  I 
am  mailing  you  under  separate  cover  sta- 
tistics on  this  subject  which  may  Interest 
you 

"Sincerely. 

"Robert  B  Patterson. 
"Secretary,  Citizens'  Council. 

"Greenwood.  Miss." 

No.  Mr  Patterson.  We  would  not  welcome 
"several  hundred  Negro  families  from  the 
South "  here — not  so  long  as  they  are  shipped 
off  like  a  bunch  of  diseased  cattle  Just  to  get 
them  out  of  your  way. 
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You.  Mr.  Patterson,  and  your  coUeagues 
and  your  and  their  forebears,  held  Negroes 
AS  slavM  until  100  years  ago.  Since  then  you 
have  exploited  them,  refused  them  adequate 
education,  refused  them  even  a  chance  to  Im- 
prove themselves.  You  have  prevented  them 
from  learning  skills  which  would  have  made 
It  possible  for  them  to  rise  on  the  economic 
ladder. 

You,  Mr  Patterson,  and  your  fellows,  for 
eeneratlons  have  treated  these  fellow  human 
beings  like  subhumans,  subject  to  lynchlngs. 
beatlni;s.  Intimidation,   nlghtrldlng. 

You  and  your  Ilk.  Mr.  Patterson,  under 
the  guise  of  States  right,  have  made  and 
kept  an  entire  group  of  people  second-class 
citizens — when.  Indeed,  you  permitted  them 
any  of  the  dignities  and  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship at  all. 

You  and  your  Ilk,  by  collusion,  subterfuge. 
and  even  more  overt  methods — Including. 
most  recently,  dogs,  hoses  and  bombs — have 
prevent«l  them  from  voting,  from  serving  on 
juries,  from  attending  your  schools,  even 
from  using  common  lunch  counters  or  rest- 
rooms. 

You  say  they  are  Ignorant,  irresponsible, 
lazy,  unclean,  diseased.  In  many  cases  this 
Is  true  And  you  are  to  blame:  you  and  your 
determl.  atlon  to  maintain  your  privileged 
status  by  holding  others  down,  by  depriving 
them  of  the  dignity  and  opportunity  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  to  which 
each  American — regardless  of  color — is  en- 
titled. 

No,  Mr.  Patterson,  we  would  not  accept 
your  offer,  because  It  Is  a  brutalizing,  evil, 
hypocritical  offer:  nearly  as  evil  and  brutal- 
izing and  hypocritical  as  the  slave  trade  it- 
self. 

We  do  know  that  Inevitably  In  times  to 
conie.  Americans  whose  skins  are  black  will 
come  here  to  live  and  seek  livelihood.  And 
we  know  that  It  will  bring  problems — diffi- 
cult and  serious  problems,  Juf  t  as  It  has  In 
Detroit  and  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco,  and  Portland,  and  in  other 
smaller  communities. 

We  will  not  welcome  these  problems,  be- 
cause we  have  so  far  been  without  them,  and 
no  one  likes  to  borrow  trouble. 

Still,  when  the  time  comes,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  men  of  good  will — and  they  are 
legion— will  do  tholr  utmost  to  see  that  the 
problems  are  settled  with  fairness.  Justice 
and  honor. 

One-sixth  of  the  nation's  population  has 
dark  skin.  And  these  people,  as  never  before 
in  history,  are  demanding  the  right  to  be 
treated  simply  as  Americans,  and  not  as  in- 
feriors, as  people  set  aside  from  the  stream 
of  life 

They  are  demanding  the  right  to  make 
their  own  choices,  and  not  to  be  shoved 
around,  or  to  be  shipped  off  like  a  group  of 
slaves  Just  to  satisfy  the  malevolence  of 
racist  citizens'  councils. 

We  must.  If  we  are  to  live  up  to  the  Ideals 
which  made  America  great,  learn  to  live 
slde-by-slde  with  each  other,  and  to  deny 
equal  opportunities  to  none. 

This  will  not  be  easy  for  anyone— white 
or  Negro  -There  are  agonizing  times  ahead. 
But  the  challenge  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
Americans  have  ever  faced. 

They  can  meet  It  If— and  only  if— they 
can  bring  themselves  to  do  unto  others  all 
others,  as  they  would  have  others  do  unto 
them  g^ 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  that  there  is  an  editor  in  my  State 
with  the  courage,  foresight,  and  enlight- 
enment of  Mr.  Allen,  who  caUed  a  spade 
as  It  should  be  called  in  his  reply  to  the 
racist.  Mr.  Patterson,  who  wrote  this  let- 
ter thinking  that  the  non  sequitur  of 
tne  letter  would  leave  Mr.  Allen  and 
others  without  reply 
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SPEECH  BY  JOHN  M.  THORNTON  TO 
BENNINO  RIDGE  CIVIC  ASSOCI- 
ATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  turning 
to  another  matter.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point — and  it  is  a  particularly  fit- 
ting speech  in  view  of  the  remarks  I 
have  just  made  on  the  civil  rights  issue — 
a  speech  delivered  by  John  M.  Thornton, 
chairman  of  the  National  Capital  Voters 
A.ssociation.  to  the  Benning  Ridge  Civic 
Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  to- 
night. I  wish  to  announce  to  you  the  recent 
birth  of  an  organization  whose  broad  and 
meaningful  program  Is  destined  to  become  a 
rallying  cause  for  the  leaderless  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  was  conceived  of 
by  a  group  of  enlightened  residents  here  who 
envision  a  glorious  future  soon  to  unfold  for 
the  disfranchised  citizens  of  this  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Western  World — citizens  who  are 
convinced  that  even  while  we  await  that 
opportunity  there  is  much  we  can  do  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  a  meaningful  use  of  the 
ballot — that  we  could  act  now  to  combat  the 
forces  which  have  made  our  community  a 
breeding  ground  for  crime  and  delinquency, 
that  we  must  act  Immediately  to  stem  the 
tide  of  rising  Illiteracy  and  dropout  through 
insisting  upon  quality  education  for  the 
public's  children. 

Perhaps  you  have  already  heard  or  read 
something  of  the  National  Capital  Voters 
Association.  Inc.,  which  last  August  received 
from  the  recorder  of  deeds  Its  offlclal  charter 
for  operation  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
compliance  with  the  purpose  and  objectives 
as  stated  our  charter  sets  forth  the  following 
;ind  I  quote: 

"The  purpose  of  this  organization  shall 
be  to  organize  and  guide  the  citizenry  of 
the  District  of  Colimibla  In  an  effort  to  per- 
.suade  It  to  exercise  Its  franchise  In  a  manner 
that  will  be  more  advantageous  to  the  com- 
munity. 

"To  educate  and  stimulate  Interest  and  to 
disseminate  information  in  relation  to  polit- 
ical candidates,  measures,  or  vital  questions 
and  to  strive  for  the  goal  of  'Everv  Citizen— 
A  Voter.'  •• 

The  principles  and  Ideals  set  forth  In  this 
charter  are  based  upon  the  premise  that  an 
enlightened  citizenry  can  secure  good  gov- 
ernment and  guarantee  personal  security 
through  full  participation  of  all  in  the  polit- 
ical and  social  life  of  the  city  such  as  self- 
government  and  free  access  to  the  ballot 
offers.  This  concept  goes  further  •  •  •  it 
Is  based  on  a  conviction  that  the  right  to 
the  franchise  bestows  collective  pride  upon 
a  community,  inspires  common  concern,  and 
protects  the  individual  dignity  of  Its  people. 
From  this  sense  of  concern  for  the  com- 
munity's welfare  there  will  ultimately  derive 
a  more  wholesome  society  with  Improved 
patterns  of  behavior  and  a  feeling  of  well- 
being  which  can  only  come  from  a  sense  of 
participation.  What  is  happening  to  the 
Negro  now  under  the  present  arrangement 
is  that  he  feels  outside  looking  in  Just  as 
has  traditionally  been  his  lot— with  his 
leaders  selected  and   imposed  upon  him. 

Since  1874.  residents  of  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia  in  the  Nation's  Capital  have  been 
completely  disfranchised  without  the  funda- 
menUl  right  to  the  ballot  for  almost  a 
century  in  this  Capiui  of  the  free  world— 
this  city  the  citadel  of  the  freedom  and 
democracy  which  we  seek  so  hard  to  export, 
la  It  any  wonder  then  that  the  population 
in  Washington  does  not  asstune  the  serious- 
ness and  responslbUltlea  of  llrst-claaa  citi- 


zenship or  that  the  masses  of  us  are  so 
lacking  in  political  sophistication  and  the 
conununity  spirit? 

Citizens  of  the  District  granted  the  right 
to  vote  in  their  respective  Democratic  and 
Republican  party  primaries,  only  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  8  years  ago  will  in 
addition  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  be 
permitted  to  vote  In  the  general  election  for 
the  President  and  Vice  President  next  year. 
To  qualify  as  intelUgent  voters  and  thus, 
to  make  their  individual  and  collective  votes 
count,  each  and  every  voter  must  have 
summary  knowledge  of  issues  affecting  their 
lives  politically.  sociaUy.  economically,  and 
will  need  training  In  the  procedures  and  poli- 
tical tactics  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  vote 
cast.  Voters  must  be  provided  with  certain 
basic  facte  in  order  to  fuUy  weight  these  is- 
sues and  to  question  their  impact  upon  their 
individual  lives  and  the  general  well-being 
of  the  entire  community.  A  candidate's 
past  record  must  be  reviewed  in  this  light 
and  a  study  of  his  proposed  platform  thor- 
oughly studied  in  order  to  estimate  what 
can  be  expxected  from  the  selection  of  their 
choice. 

The  national  average  of  eligible  voters  ac- 
tually going  to  the  polls  on  election  dav 
throughout  the  United  States  is  only  about 
60  percent.  Some  States  which  have  been 
voting  since  1789  have  not  at  times  been 
able  to  do  thU  well.  This  sad  story  is  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  It  is  well  known 
that  the  percentage  of  Negro  voters  Is  much 
lower  than  60  percent.  This  u  the  tragic 
story  of  one  of  democracy's  failures.  To 
muster  even  a  60  percent  voting  average  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  instruction  of  citi- 
zens will  be  of  prime  necessity  among  its 
Negro  majority  and  that  we  who  have  under- 
taken this  Job  face  a  Herculean  task. 

Recognizing  the  enormity  of  this  Job of 

what  will  be  necessary  to  overcome  the  polit- 
ical lethargy  of  the  majority  population, 
the  Capital  Voters  Association  has  set  for 
itself  the  task  of  preparing  ourselves  and 
others  for  the  most  effective  use  of  the  bal- 
lot while  mobilizing  our  people  for  an  as- 
sault upon  the  forces  of  immediate  destruc- 
tion of  our  youth  and  the  undermining  of 
our  common  lives.  There  is  much  that  the 
majority  Negro  population  can  do  now  to 
raise  the  quality  of  public  education  to 
stem  the  rising  tide  of  dropouts  and  to  sta- 
bllize  our  community  against  the  routing 
procedures  of  the  bousing  agents  and  block- 
busters adopted  In  the  last  few  years.  Do 
not  forget  that  we  constitute  54  percent  of 
this  city's  population  and  otu-  children  count 
more  than  84  percent  of  the  total  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  District. 

Our  organization  has  a  program  conceived 
and  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority and   is  determined   to  reach  citizens 
in  every  section  of  the  District  of  Columbia— 
at  the  grassroots  level  where  we  think  polit- 
ical  action   and   citizen   responsibility   must 
begin— down  under  among  the  multitude  too 
long  forgotten  and  persistently  "spoken  for." 
This    is   where   we   propose    to   direct   our 
attention.     WhUe  our  program  Is  still  largely 
In  the  formative  stage,  we  can  announce  a 
successful    workshop    on    leadership    which 
though  small  drew  the  attention  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  immensity  of  the  Issues  vitally 
affecting  the  majority  population.     Together 
with  instructors  to  be  trained  and  prepared 
at  a  coming  seminar  to  be  held  at  Howard 
University.  March  30.  we  plan  to  reach  every 
corner  of  this  city.     We  have  already  acquired 
a  listing  of  some  50  churches,  community 
centers,  halls,  etc.,  where  these  local  meet- 
ings will  be  held.     We  intend  to  expand  this 
listing  until  we  have  reached  and  scheduled 
meetings    throughout    this   city.     With    the 
cooperation    of    various    fraternal,    religious, 
labor  and  civic  leaders  of  every  educaUonal,' 
social,  and  economic  level  we  anticipate  dis- 
tributing  thousands   of  pieces  of   literature 
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flKplatelng  th«  purpoM  and  objectives  of  our 
arganlBKtlon  and  oonoentratlng  on  moblllB- 
ing  tbe  majority  populae*  la  tb»  ettfm 
taroMlast  and  mamt  onlqia*  program  of  aroua- 
inf  tlM  paopU  to  tholr  dttaraahtp  reaponal- 
bUlty.  W*  tnivt  Um  commanlo«tk»  media, 
tn«  ne«spap«ra  and  radio  at  tbe  EMstrlct  will 
amlat  ua  tn  keeping  you  f\irtber  Informed 
of  our  program  and  work.  A  major  coat  will 
of  oourae  be  tiM  printing  and  dUtrlbutlon  of 
materials  wltb  otbcr  aervlces  donated  by 
genuinely  concerned  volunteer  workera. 

Tberefore,  we  call  upon  you  singularly  and 
collectively,  organizations  and  Institutions 
to  join  us  in  ttits  great  effort  to: 

1.  Educate  tbe  local  residents  on  responsi- 
bility and  requirements  of  good  citizenship. 

a.  Stimulate  Interest  In  community,  civic, 
and  political  affairs  such  as  Improvement  In 
the  quality  of  education  In  our  public  schools 
and  the  prevention  of  dropouts  and  delin- 
quency. 

S.  Encourage  a  thirst  for  political  know- 
how  and  a  determination  to  Improve  the  city 
and  the  lot  of  all  Its  people. 

4.  Cultivate  Interest  In  political  Issues, 
the  records  of  political  figures  whether  nom- 
inated, appointed,  or  elected. 

5.  Oulde  cltlsens  tn  an  effort  to  persuade 
them  to  use  the  ballot  In  a  manner  that  will 
most  benefit  the  community  as  a  whole. 

6.  Help  provide  and  support  the  political 
and  social  machinery  necessary  for  develop- 
ing native  leadership  through  the  ranks 
that  may  be  trusted  to  genuinely  represent 
the  cause  of  the  majority. 

Our  aim  Is  to  make  every  citizen  a  good 
cltlaen,  a  responsible  citizen,  and  a  voting 
citizen  Into  one  who  understands,  respects, 
and  defends  the  sacred  right  and  the  power 
of  the  ballot. 


June  27 


Mr.   MORSE, 
the  floor. 


Mr.  President,   I  yield 


PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OP  65TH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  NA- 
TIONAL SOCIETY  OF  THE  DAUGH- 
TERS OP  THE  AMERICAN  REV- 
OLUTION—RECONSIDERATION OP 
ACTION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  action 
taken  on  Order  No.  226,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 159.  authorizing  the  printing  of  the 
65th  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Soci- 
ety of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  as  a  Senate  document,  be  set 
aside,  and  that  Senate  Resolution  159  be 
restored  to  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


WAIVER  BY  VETERANS'  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  INDEBTEDNESS  IN 
CERTAIN  CASES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  412.  Calendar  No.  174. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resimied  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
412)  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  for  waiver  of  in- 
debtedness to  the  United  States  in  cer- 
tain cases  arising  out  of  default  on  loans 
guaranteed  or  made  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
before  the  Senate  is  open  to  amendment. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Presklait. 
there  has  been  a  request  that  the  abaence 
of  a  quorum  be  suggested  at  this  time. 
Another  Senator  made  the  request  that 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  be  suggested, 
and  I  do  so. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislatire  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
an  identical  bill  »H.R.  242)  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  is  now  pending  in  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  H.R. 
242.  and  that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to 
its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
House  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
242)  to  amend  section  1820  of  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for 
waiver  of  indebtedness  to  the  United 
States  in  certain  cases  arising  out  of 
default  on  loans  guaranteed  or  made  by 
the  Veterans  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House  bill  ? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  would  authorize  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  waive  certain  in- 
debtedness owed  the  United  States  by  the 
veterans  or  their  spouses  on  account  of 
defaults  on  guaranteed  or  direct  loans. 
The  new  authority  permits  waiver  under 
certain  circumstances  In  which  waiver  is 
now  denied.  Specifically,  waiver  would 
be  permitted  where  there  is  a  deteiTnina- 
Uon  that  the  default  arose  out  of  com- 
pelling reasons  without  fault  on  the  part 
of  the  veteran  or  that  the  collection  of 
the  indebtedness  would  otherwise  work 
a  severe  hardship  upon  the  veteran. 

Although  existing  law  provides  some 
authority  for  waiver,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration believes  that  administra- 
tive action  granting  total  forgiveness  of 
indebtedness  on  the  basis  of  hardship 
would  be  very  questionable  in  the  ab- 
sence of  specific  authorization.  Conse- 
quently, the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  officially  requested  the  enactment  of 
the  proposed  legislation  to  clarify  the  law 
and  to  effect  more  equitable  settlements 
in  hardship  cases. 

The  new  authority  applies  to  hardship 
cases  only.  It  would  not  authorize  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  grant  com- 
plete waiver  where  the  veteran's  finan- 
cial situation  is  such  that  he  could  ar- 
range to  pay  ail  or  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  Indebtedness  without  severe  hard- 
ship on  himself  or  his  family. 

The  Veterans'  AdminLstratlon  believes 
that  the  resulting  financial  loss  to  the 
Government  would  be  small  and  that  any 


per- 


increase  in  admlnlstratlTe  ooet  would  iw 
be  significant  ^^  ** 

The  minority  Tlews  on  this  sobw* 
point  out  that  other  Federal  OovemmS 
programs  ^  not  have  the  walvernrS 
visions  In  s«^  similar  eases  of  default 
I  must  remintt  the  Senate  that  the  orw 
Inal  purpose  of  the  legislaUon  for  fJu 
erans'  housing  was  a  special  prognm 
intended  to  help  the  veteran  obtain  de 
cent  housing  for  himself  and  his  family 
The    percentage    of    default    has   bSn 
amazingly  low.    Mr.  Gleason  stated  that 
it  was  0.02  percent  over  the  life  of  the 
various  programs — one-fifth  of   i 
cent. 

Therefore,  we  should  not  try  to  com- 
pare this  program  with  those  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  or  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration.  This 
is  a  special  veterans'  program  and.  i 
might  add.  one  of  the  most  successful 
housing  programs  Congress  has  enacted 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  the  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  It  Is  propKJsed  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sec  2.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  not  later  than  Df. 
cember  31  of  each  year,  a  vrrltten  report 
concerning  each  case  In  which  a  waiver  of 
indebtedness  has  been  made  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude, together  with  such  other  Information 
as  the  Administrator  deems  appropriate,  the 
name  and  address  of  each  person  with  re- 
spect  to  which  a  waiver  of  indebtedness  has 
been  made  and  the  total  amount  of  such 
waiver. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  would  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  submit  an  annual  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  showing  each  case  In 
which  he  has  exercised  the  authority 
granted  by  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    I  yield. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Texas  whether  the  amendment  re- 
lates to  the  concern  expressed  in  the 
majority  pwlicy  committee  with  respect 
to  the  bill  when  it  was  cleared  for  Sen- 
ate action. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  majority 
policy  committee  read  the  minority 
views  that  were  expressed  in  the  report. 
and  this  amendment  was  requested  by 
the  majority  policy  committee.  The 
amendment  provides  for  an  annual  re- 
port so  that  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  may  review  such  actions  as  might 
be  taken  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  8ALTON8TALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yleW? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  I  understand, 
the  amendment  provides  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  shall  report  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  each  year  all  the 
cases  in  which  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  taken  action  under  the  special 
discretionary  jwwer. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  The  Senator  Is 
quite  correct.  Each  body  would  be  en- 
abled to  see  how  the  power  was  exer- 
cised. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Would  the  re- 
port be  made  to  committees  or  to  the 
Houses  of  Congress? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  report 
would  be  made  to  the  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Which  commit- 
tees? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  The  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  Of  course,  the  reports  would 
be  available  to  all  Senators;  they  would 
not  be  the  private  documents  of  the  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  other  words, 
whenever  such  discretion  is  exercised, 
the  Administrator  must  give  the  cases 
his  consideration  and  make  certain  that, 
in  his  opinion,  they  are  true  hardship 
cases,  and  that  information  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  and  House,  to- 
gether with  the  amounts  of  money  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  The  Senator  Is 
quite  correct.  The  amendment  relates 
to  each  case  in  which  the  authority  is 
exercised — not  only  the  totality,  but  each 
case,  so  that  each  House  of  Congress  will 
have  before  it  annually  the  infoimation 
as  to  how  the  power  has  been  exercised. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  report  dated  February  15. 
1963,  from  J.  S.  Gleason,  Jr.,  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  to  Hon.  Lis- 
ter Hill,  chairman  nf  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  on  the  bill 
S.  412:  and  the  Administrator's  sup- 
plemental repoit  dated  April  8,  1963,  to 
Chairman  Lister  Hill  pointing  out  that 
H.R.  242,  which  i.s  now  before  the  Senate, 
and  S.  412  are  identical  in  terms. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
weie  ordered  to  bo  n-  in»rd  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ffip'ary   15.   1963 
Hon    Lister  Hrii 

Chairman,  Comm:    '        -  ••    Libor  and  Public 
Welfare,   U.S.   Senate.   Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  following  com- 
ments are  furnished  in  rc"pon£e  to  your  re- 
quest for  a  report  o.n  S    412.  88th  Congress, 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  for 
waiver  of  recovery  from  veterans  of  indebted- 
ness to  the  United  States  resulting  from  the 
payment  of  loan  guir;\nty  claims  or  from 
default  on  direct  loans,  under  circumstances 
In  which  waiver  is  now  dpnl-'d.  Speclflcally, 
the  bill  would  provide  that  where  there 
has  been  a  default  and  loss  of  the  property 
the  Administrator  may  waive  recovery  If  he 
determines  "that  the  default  arose  out  of 
compelling  reasons  without  fault  on  the  part 
of  the  veteran  or  that  collection  of  the  in- 
debtedness would  otherwise  work  a  severe 
hardship  upon   the  veteran." 

The  law  now  pro\  id-c  38  U.S  C  1820)  that 
the  Administrator  miy  "■■^y.  compromise, 
waive  or  release  any  right,  t'tle.  claim,  lien,  or 
demand,  however  acquired,  including  any 
equity  or  any  right  of  redemption"  with  re- 


spect to  matters  arising  under  chapter  37  of 
title  38,  United  States  Ckxle.  which  deals  with 
the  loan  guaranty  and  direct  loan  programs 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  For  many 
years  this  general  authority  with  respect  to 
waiver  has  been  Implemented  by  regulations 
which  establish  standards  authorizing  waiver 
( 1 )  when  the  veteran  was  not  at  fault  in  the 
creation  of  the  Indebtedness  and  (2)  where 
recovery  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  benefits 
otherwise  authorized  or  would  be  against 
equity  and  good  conscience. 

These  regulatory  standards  are  like  thooe 
payments  or  overpajrments  of  benefits  under 
our  programs  as  specifically  set  forth  In  pro- 
visions of  the  code  dealing  with  benefits 
generally  (38  U.S.C.  3102).  However,  It  has 
not  been  considered  that  general  waiver  of 
debts  due  the  United  States  by  reason  of 
default  on  guaranteed  or  direct  loans  should 
be  granted  out  of  compassion  or  because  of 
such  factors  as  existing  hardship  and  present 
or  near  future  inability  to  pay  an  indebted- 
ness. 

This  has  not  prevented  appropriate  com- 
promises which.  In  some  instances.  Involve  a 
relatively  small  payment  on  the  outstanding 
indebtedness.  Moreover,  these  standards 
permit  waiver  of  the  right  to  offset  tbe 
amount  of  the  Inedebtedness  against  benefits 
otherwise  payable  to  the  veteran  where  It  is 
found  he  was  without  fault  and  that  the 
circumstances  show  that  the  offset  would 
work  such  a  hardship  on  him  as  to  defeat 
the  purpose  for  which  such  benefits  are  pay- 
able. 

We  recognize  that  the  authority  of  the 
Administrator  to  waive  or  release  claims  In 
connection  with  the  loan  assistance  pro- 
grams Is  cast  In  broad  terms.  However,  we 
have  felt  that  without  a  specific  legislative 
Indication  that  total  forgiveness  of  the  In- 
debtedness could  be  granted  on  the  basis  of 
financial  hardship.  It  would  be  very  ques- 
tionable whether  It  would  be  proper  to  Inter- 
pret and  apply  the  waiver  authority  to  that 
extent. 

In  this  area  we  are  dealing  with  an  Indebt- 
edness incurred  by  the  veteran  as  a  result  of 
his  original  voluntary  act  of  negotiating  a 
loan  guaranteed  or  made  by  the  Oovemment 
and  the  obligation  he  concurrently  assumed 
to  pay  the  Oovemment  in  the  event  It  was 
required  to  fulfill  its  obligation  on  the  guar- 
anty. The  matter  has  been  considered  as 
materially  different  from  overpayment  of 
gratuitous  benefits,  such  as  compensation 
and  pensions,  which  Involves  a  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  In  the  latter 
circumstances,  a  full  waiver  of  recovery  la 
sometimes  granted  pursuant  to  statutory 
authority. 

In  the  light  of  experience,  we  believe  that 
the  law  respecting  waiver  of  loan  indebted- 
ness should  be  clarified  to  provide  In  specific 
terms  for  general  waiver  under  conditions 
provided  in  the  proposed  legislation.  The 
enactment  of  the  bill  would  not.  however, 
permit  general  waiver  of  the  Indebtedness 
where  such  action  would  be  contrary  to  the 
purpose  of  the  loan  program.  It  Is  not  in- 
tended, therefore,  to  be  used  for  granting 
complete  waiver  of  the  veteran's  liability 
where  his  financial  situation  Is  such  that  he 
can  arrange  to  pay  all  or  a  substantial  part 
of  the  indebtedness  without  severe  hardship 
on  himself  or  family. 

Liberalization  of  the  waiver  authority  as 
contemplated  In  the  proposed  legislation 
would  Involve  some  reduction  in  the 
amounts  which  are  now  recovered  from  vet- 
erans. However.  It  Is  believed  that  the  re- 
sulting financial  loss  to  the  Oovernment 
would  be  small  and  that  any  Increase  In  ad- 
ministrative costs  would  not  be  significant. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  we  recommend 
favorable  action  by  yotu-  conunlttee  on 
S,  412. 

We  were  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud- 
get that  there  was  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
to  presentation  of  a  similar  report  to  the 


House   Committee   on   Veterans'   Affair*   on 
HJl.  343.  a  bUl  which  is  IdenUcal  in  sub- 
stance with  8.  4ia. 
Sincerely, 

J.  S.  Gleason,  Jr., 

Adminiatrator. 

Apsil  8,  1963. 
Hon.  LisTKB  Hnx, 

Chairman,  Committe  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  V.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
DzAS  Mk.  CRAnxAK:  This  refers  to  your 
request  for  a  report  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration on  H.R.  242,  88th  Congress,  which 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  March   18.  1063. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  for 
waiver  of  indebtedness  to  the  United  States 
in  certain  cases  arising  out  of  default  on 
loans  guaranteed  or  made  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

The  bill  is  Identical.  In  substance,  with 
S.  412,  88th  Congress,  on  which  we  submitted 
a  favorable  report  to  your  committee  on  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1963,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed. 
The  Administrator's  views  expressed  In  that 
report  are  equally  applicable  to  HJl.  242. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

Robert  C.  Fable,  Jr.. 
Acting  General  Counsel. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senators  who  signed 
the  minority  views,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  minority  views  on  S. 
412  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minor- 
ity views  (Report  No.  189)  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

MINORITY      VIEWS      Or      SENATORS      GOLDWATTR, 
PROUTT,  TOWER,  AND  JORDAN  ( n>ARO  ) 

We  are  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  this 
bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  that 
where  there  has  been  a  default  and  loss  of 
property  by  a  veteran  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  may  waive  recovery  if  he 
determines  that  the  default  arose  out  of 
compelling  reasons  without  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  veteran  or  that  collection  of  the 
Indebtedness  would  otherwise  work  a  severe 
hardship  upon  the  veteran. 

The  Administrator  now  has  the  authority 
by  law  (title  38,  ch.  87,  United  States  Code) 
to  pay,  compromise,  waive,  or  release  any 
right,  title,  claim,  Hen,  or  demand,  however 
acquired.  Including  any  equity  or  any  right 
of  redemption  with  respect  to  the  loan  guar- 
anty and  direct  loan  programs  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
at  the  hearings,  the  authority  to  waive  has 
not  been  exercised  where  default  arose  out 
of  a  hardship  or  present  or  near  future  In- 
abUlty  to  pay  an  Indebtedness.  However, 
the  waiver  authority  has  been  used  In  cases 
where  the  default  arose  not  because  of  fault 
on  the  part  of  the  veteran  but  of  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  the  majority  of  hardship  cases,  com- 
promise settlements  have  been  reached  t>e- 
tween  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
veteran,  involving  a  relatively  small  payment 
on  the  outstanding  indebtedness.  Several 
cases  were  cited  during  the  hearings  by  offi- 
cials of  the  Veterans'  Administration  In  re- 
sponse to  a  request  for  an  Ulustratlon  of  the 
term  "compelling  reasons"  which  would  be 
considered  for  waiver  under  the  proposed  bUl. 
One  involved  a  blind  veteran  against  whom 
an  indebtedness  had  been  established  with- 
out any  fault  on  his  part;  another  concerned 
a  veteran  whose  home  was  washed  away  by 
a  flood.  A  compromise  was  reached  with  the 
bUnd  veteran  whereas  the  record  indicates 
no  compromise  was  reached  In  the  case  of  the 
veteran  who  siiffered  the  loss  of  his  home  by 
flood.  Thus,  In  the  only  cases  cited  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  support  their 
request  for  additional  waiver  authority,  one 
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was  settled  by  a  satisfactory  compromise  pay- 
ment and,  while  a  compromftBe  was  not 
reached  In  the  other,  we  are  vmabla  to  un- 
derstand why.  Inasmuch  as  Um  two  cases 
appear  to  be  Indistinguishable  as  to  Indebt- 
edaeu,  both  ▼eterans  being  clearly  without 
faiilt.  For  example.  In  a  case  where  a  flood 
cauaad  a  change  in  a  river  channel  which 
destroyed  some  20  acres  of  the  moct  produc- 
ts w  part  of  tlM  borrower's  farm,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  reduced  the  claim  on 
the  basic  earning  capacity  of  the  reoialning 
part  ot.  the  farm. 

It  ahouid  be  noted  that  two  other  agencies 
Ql  the  federal  Oovernment.  which  operate 
loan  guarantee  and  direct  loan  programs. 
Farm«ra  Home  Administration  axul  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  may  compromise, 
adjust,  or  reduce  claims  but  neither  have  the 
authority  to  waive  or  forgave  an  Indebtedness. 
We  believe  that  the  present  authority  is 
SQlBclent  for  the  Administrator  to  effect  sat- 
isfactory settlement  and  therefore  the  addl- 
tk>Dal  authority  proposed  by  this  legislation 
in  the  light  of  the  hearing  record  is  not 
advisable. 

Bauit  G01.0WATEX. 
WiMSTON  Pbouty 
John  G   Tower 
LxN  B.  Jordan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
propoeed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  1  H.R.  242  •  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  Senate  bill.  S.  412.  will  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 


June  17 


DEFINITION  OF  THE  TERM  'VET- 
ERANS' ADMINISTRATION  FACILI- 
TIES"* 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No  175.  S.  625.  and  that  it  be  made  the 
pending  order  of  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LrcistATTVE  Clkrk.  A  bill  (S. 
625)  to  amend  sections  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  'Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Facilities.  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bilP 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimoiis  corisent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SAUDI     ARABIA     ACCEPTS     AMERI- 
CANS OF  JEWISH  FAITH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  sure  thjit  every  Member  of  thlB  body 
shares  my  satisfactkm  that  one  Instance 
of  gross  discrimination  against  Ameri- 
can personnel  overseas  has  been  ended. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  of  June 
12.  entitled  One  Ignominy  Less,"  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  I  request  the  same  priv- 
ilege for  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
'ignominy"  referred  to  In  both  items 
was  the  refusal  of  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment of  Saudi  Arabia  to  pennit  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  Jewish  faith  to  serve  In 
our  military  installations  and  other 
Roverrunent  missions  on  Saudi  territory. 
Throughout  much  of  the  postwar  period 
the  United  States  enjoyed  important  base 
rights  In  Saudi  Arabia,  notably  at  the 
SAC  base  near  Dharan.  Americans  of 
Jewish  faith,  however,  could  not  be  sta- 
tioned there. 

I  could  never  understand  why  a  single 
alrbase  was  worth  the  price  of  agreeing, 
even  under  protest,  to  make  arbitrary 
distinctions  among  the  American  per- 
sonnel whom  we  assigned  there.  The 
record  reveals  that  I  protested  such  offi- 
cial recognition  and  maintenance  of 
discrimination;  and  I  submitted  amend- 
ments, which  were  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate, protesting  such  discrimination  and 
asking  that  it  be  ended,  even  at  the 
expense  of  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces 
from  that  base.  Obviously  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Government  felt  strongly  about 
the  question.  Clearly,  Saudi  Arabia  was 
bitterly  hostile  toward  Israel.  But  our 
laws,  Mr.  President,  made  no  valid  dis- 
tintion  among  Americans,  whatever 
their  race,  religion,  or  national  origin; 
and  our  laws  should  not  make  any  such 
discrimination.  The  people  being  dis- 
criminated against  were  Americans,  not 
Israelis  The  policies  of  the  Saudi  Ara- 
bian Government  were  wrong.  In  fact, 
I  think  they  were  invidious  and  reac- 
tionary I  am  ashamed  that  we  knuckled 
under  to  them  so  long.  Indeed,  as  I 
have  said,  I  did  everything  in  my  power, 
as  did  several  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues, to  end  the  discriminatory  prac- 
tices. Senator  Lehman,  of  New  York, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorskI. 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas  I, 
and  other  Senators  led  the  fight  apainst 
such  practices. 

In  1956.  for  example,  the  Senate  de- 
clared that  any  attempt  by  a  foreign 
power  to  discriminate  among  Americans 
on  religious  grounds  was  "inconsistent 
with  our  principles."  Two  more  recent 
statements  by  the  Congress  acquired  the 
force  of  law.  Section  102  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  states: 

The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  support  the  prin- 
ciples of  Increased  economic  coofjeratlon  and 
trade  among  countries,  freedom  oX  the  press. 


informaUon  and  religion,  ftvadom  of  navi 
gaUon  In  IntemaUonal  waterways    and  rec 
ognltlon  ot  the  right  of  all  private  per»o^ 
to  travel  and  purroe  their  lawful  activttw 
without  dlscrlmlnatlOD  ■■  to  race  or  rviigioQ 

Even  more  relevant  to  the  Saudi 
Arabian  case  was  section  108  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Agencies 
AppropriaUon  Act  of  19«2.  which  states 

It  U  the  sense  of  Cbngress  that  any  at- 
tempt by  foreign  naUons  to  create  distlnc" 
tlous  because  of  their  race  or  religion  amone 
American  citizens  in  the  granting  of  person- 
al  or  commercial  arcvas  or  any  other  rlgtits 
otherwise  available  to  United  States  cttlaeas 
generally  la  repugnant  to  oxir  prtncipiflB 
and  In  all  negotUUons  between  the  Unlt««i 
States  and  any  foreign  state  arising  ^  , 
result  of  funds  appropriated  under  this  uue 
these  principles  shall  be  applied  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  determine. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  something  to 
do.  together  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI.  in  putUng 
the  Congress  on  record  in  favor  of  equal 
treatment  for  all  Americans  overseas. 
In  fact.  I  believe  In  equal  treatment  for 
all  Americans,  wherever  they  may  be. 

In  the  case  of  Saudi  Arabia,  this  par- 
Ucular  section  has  evidently  been  im- 
plemented at  long  last.  I  am  gratified 
that  the  Royal  Government  of  Saudi 
Arabia  has  seen  fit  to  pennit  the  station- 
ing of  American  citizens,  regardless  of 
their  religion,  on  ItA  territory.  Without 
drawing  farfetched  conclusions  as  to 
the  motives  for  this  concession,  let  me 
second  the  concluding  words  of  the  Post 
tHlitorial: 

Ail  Americans  will  be  glad  that  Saudi 
Arabia  has  taken  a  step  closer  to  modern 
times  and  that  the  United  States  no  lunger 
feels  it  necessary  to  practice  discrlminaUon 
on  its  own  citizens  In  order  to  appease  a 
foreign  ruler. 

The  editorial  puts  it  very  well;  the 
fault  was  clearly  on  both  sides:  on  the 
Saudi  side,  for  trying  to  impose  warped 
national  prejudices  on  a  sovereign  for- 
eign power;  and  on  the  United  States,  for 
putting  up  with  this  Indignity  for  rea- 
scais  of  expediency. 

Laws  may  not  be  able  to  change  the 
hearts  of  men,  but  circumstances  can 
change  the  actions  of  men.  We  are 
seeing  the  truth  of  this  axiom  In  the 
Uiuted  States.  The  vast  majority  of 
Americans  Eigree  with  President  Ken- 
liedy  that  our  dedication  to  freedom 
rings  hollow  so  long  as  milllon.s  of 
American  Negroes  axe  denied  the  sub- 
stance of  freedom.  This  Is  more  than  a 
question  of  domestic  pwlltics;  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple which  should  guide  the  conduct  of 
Americans  abroad,  as  well  a.s  at  home 
In  every  segment  of  our  national  and 
international  life  it  Is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  behave  like  the  free  men  we  are. 
If  we  are  intolerant  of  anything,  it 
should  be  of  intolerance  itself.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  the  Ignominy  of  our 
previous  relations  with  Saudi  Arabia  will 
never  be  repeated  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  the  dropping  of  this  re- 
striction is  one  bit  of  good  news  which 
certainly  merits  reporting  and  consid- 
eration. 
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fPtom  the  Washington  (DC  )  Post.  June  12, 
'  1M31 

Onv  iGTroMiNT   Less 

Sometimes,  In  the  purrait  of  national  In- 
terest, a  country  must  swallow  its  pride  and 
Its  principles.  This  Is  what  the  United  States 
did  when  it  acceded  to  a  Saudi  Arabian  de- 
mand that  no  Jewish  personnel  be  permitted 
among  the  American  missions  in  King  Baud's 
country.  The  alrbase  at  Dhahran  was  ad- 
judged as  a  major  strategic  asset  and  thus 
the  United  States  reluctantly  went  along 
with  the  Saudi  Arabian  attempt  to  Impose 
national  prejudice  arbitrarily  on  American 
cltlaens. 

But  possibly  as  a  byproduct  of  Saudi 
Arabia's  concern  with  Washington's  attitude 
on  the  clvU  war  in  Yemen,  the  restriction 
has  been  quietly  dropped.  In  a  letter  to 
Congressman  Cellar,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  noted  that  Americans  of  the  Jew- 
ish faith  are  among  the  units  stationed  In 
Saudi  Arabia.  (The  lease  on  the  alrbase 
expired  last  year,  but  there  Is  still  a  training 
mission  in  the  country.) 

Saudi  Arabia  Is  to  be  commended  for  end- 
ing Its  distinction  as  the  most  fanatic  of  the 
Arab  countries  In  applying  religious  tests  to 
all  who  set  foot  on  its  soil.  The  acceptance 
of  King  Saud's  Diktat  on  this  matter  was  an 
Ignomlnous  srirrender  of  principle  by  the 
United  States  that  was  rightly  criticized  no 
matter  how  persuasive  the  argimients  of  ex- 
pediency may  have  seemed.  All  Americans 
will  be  glad  that  Saudi  Arabia  has  taXen  a 
step  closer  to  modern  times  aiul  that  the 
United  States  no  longer  feels  it  necessary  to 
pracUce  discrimination  on  its  own  citizens  in 
order  to  appease  a  foreign  ruler. 

ExHiarr  2 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  10.  1963] 

Sattm  Akabia  Lrrs  Jrws  in  U.S.  UN^rrs  Sehvx 

ON  Her  Son- 

Wasiiwotow.  June  9. — U.S.  servicemen  of 
Jewish  faith  have  been  serving  In  Baudl 
Arabia  far  several  weeks,  despite  strong  ob- 
jections In  the  past  by  the  Saudi  (jovernment 
to  their  presence  there. 

A  Defense  E>epartment  spokesman  said  to- 
day that  their  presence  had  been  approved 
by  the  Saudi  Government. 

This  reversal  of  the  long-standing  Saudi 
policy  that  no  persons  of  Jewish  faith  be 
among  the  U.8.  troops  assigned  to  Saudi 
Arabia  was  understood  to  have  been  a  result 
of  recent  international  developments  and  not 
of  negotiations. 

One  such  development  might  have  been 
the  US  attitude  toward  the  recent  involve- 
ment of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  in  the  civil  war  in  Yemen. 

The  United  States  has  supported  United 
Nations  efforts  to  get  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  to  withdraw  their 
forces  from  Yemen. 

Washington  has  also  recognized  the  re- 
publican government  of  Yemen.  Saudi 
Arabia  has  backed  the  royalist  forces  In  try- 
ing to  regain  control  of  the  (jOvernment. 

The  US.  lease  agreement  with  Saudi  Arabia 
for  use  of  the  Dhahran  air  base  expired  more 
than  a  year  ago. 

The  lease  agreement  bound  the  United 
States  not  to  send  to  Saudi  Arabia  any  per- 
son objectionable  to  the  Saudi  Government. 
In  practice  that  came  to  mean  that  no  per- 
sons of  Jewish  faith  were  sent  among  troops 
or  clTUlans  Involved  In  oonstriKtlon  or  opera- 
tion of  the  air  base. 

This  lease  clause  was  the  cause  of  re- 
peated complaints  by  Jewish  organizations 
protesting    Washington's    concurrence. 

TROOPS  WE&K  SEDUCED 

While  the  dropping  by  the  United  SUtes 
of  Dhahran  as  a  base  has  caused  a  reduction 


ot  X3A.  troops  In  Sandl  Arabia,  there  is  still 
a  training  mission  mere  and  Air  Force  unlU 
occasionally  take  part  In  maoeuvers  with 
Saudi  troops. 

Details  on  numbers  of  U.S.  troops  In  Saudi 
Arabia  were  not  available  tonight. 

In  the  Yemen  civil  war,  Egyptian  troops, 
supporting  the  republican  regime,  launched 
attacks  on  Saudi  territory. 

These  were  denounced  by  the  United 
States,  which  warned  President  Gamal  Abdel 
Nasser  that  his  country  was  jeopardizing 
its  relations  with   the  United   States. 

Subsequently,  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic  agreed  to  end  their  support 
of  the  opposing  Yemen  factions.  However, 
this  agreement  does  not  yet  appear  to  be 
fuUy  effective. 

The  first  word  that  persons  of  Jewish  faith 
were  among  U.S.  units  in  Saudi  Arabia  came 
from  Representative  Emanuei.  Cellek,  Demo- 
crat, of  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  C^ELt-EB  said  in  a  radio  Interview  In 
New  York  last  night  that  the  new  policy 
had  been  dtseloeed  In  a  letter  from  Roswell 
L.  Ollpatrlc,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 


IjOnostandiks  Ban  Easso 

The  refusal  of  Saudi  Arabia  to  admit 
Jewish  visitors  put  the  UA  Government  In 
an  anomalous  position  for  many  years. 

Not  only  servicemen  but  American  diplo- 
mats. Congressmen,  businessmen,  and  tour- 
ists have  been  affected.  Washington  was 
involved  because  of  the  Importance  It  ac- 
corded Saudi  Arabia  In  two  areas:  the  cold 
war  and  oil. 

Saudi  Arabia  accounts  lor  about  a  fourth 
of  the  oU  production  of  the  Middle  East. 
The  conoesEion  is  held  by  the  Arabian  Ameri- 
can Oil  Co..  which  Is  owned  Jointly  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  Standard  Oil 
of  New  Jersey,  Texaco,  and  Socony  Mobil. 

As  early  as  1950,  the  State  Department  de- 
fended tite  refusal  c€  Aramco  to  employ 
Jews  as  a  matter  of  national  Into-est.  It  did 
this  in  a  statement  to  the  New  York  State 
Commission  Against  Discrimination,  which 
thereupon  upheld  the  employment  question- 
naires \ised  at  Aramoo's  New  York  head- 
quarters. 

TTiU  ruling  was  challenged  by  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Oongress.  After  a  long  battle, 
the  State  agency,  now  caUed  the  ComnUsslon 
on  Human  Rights,  reversed  Itself  last  fall, 
and  ordered  Aramco  to  stop  asking  Job  ap- 
plicants about  their  religion. 

The  company  said  it  would  appeal  to  the 
courts,  but  a  settlement  was  reached  In 
which  the  company  promised  to  withdraw 
the  protested  questions. 

Nobody  avallaMe  last  night  could  say 
whether  the  company  had  sent  any  Jewish 
employees  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

SN     DCPOKTAXT     BASK 

The  Dhahran  airfield  was  established  In 
World  War  II.  Later  it  became  an  important 
civilian  transport  base,  serving  Trans  World 
Airlines  among  others. 

Early  In  1956.  during  negotiations  for  a 
renewal  of  the  agreement  for  use  of  the  base. 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  con- 
firmed to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee that  American  Jews  were  not  sent  to 
military  or  diplomatic  posts  In  Saudi  Arabia. 

"We  don't  like  to  acquiesce."  he  said,  "but 
we  have  to  recognize  that  Saudi  Arabia  U  an 
ally." 

In  response,  on  July  26,  the  Senate  adopted 
a  resolution  declaring  that  any  attempt  by  a 
foreign  country  to  discriminate  among 
Americans  on  religious  grounds  was  "Incon- 
sistent with  our  principles." 

This  appeared  to  have  no  effect.  In  Jan- 
uary 1967.  on  the  eve  cl  the  arrival  al  King 
Ibn  Saud  on  a  state  visit,  Mayor  Wagner  an- 
nouiiced  that  there  would  be  no  official  wel- 
come for  him. 


Secretary  Dulles  commented  that  the  snub 
had  only  stiffened  the  monarch's  position 
when  the  question  of  the  ban  on  Jews  was 
discussed  with  hhn  in  Washington. 


CtX- 
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TWO     MESSAGES     OF     HOPE     AND 
CHALZ^9«GE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  15  days  of  June  have  been  the  oc- 
cajaon  for  an  uncommonly  high  level  of 
oratory.  On  June  1.  my  good  Iriend, 
Lady  Jackson,  or  Barbara  Ward,  as  she 
is  best  known  in  this  countiy,  delivered 
a  truly  remarkable  address  In  Williams- 
burg. Va.,  in  commemoration  of  the  50 
days  in  1776  when  the  Virginia  Decla- 
ration of  Rights  was  framed. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  recall,  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss]  placed  in  the  Rkcorb  the  full  text 
of  that  address,  and  made  appropriate 
comments  In  regard  to  It.  Subsequent- 
ly, the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
made  three  major  pronouncements  on 
the  challenges  our  Nation  must  con- 
front 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  as 
President  of  the  United  States  one  who 
so  well  understands  and  can  so  well  ex- 
press the  aspirations  and  Ideals  of  the 
American  people.  In  his  remarks  on 
education  and  on  civil  rights,  and,  above 
all,  in  his  commencement  day  address  at 
American  University,  where  his  subject 
was  our  foreign  policy  and  peace  in 
this  thermonuclear  age,  he  rose  to  the 
highest  traditions  of  his  office.  He  has 
made  every  American  proud  of  him.  All 
of  us  should  be  grateful  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  doing  this,  because  he  speaks 
with  eloquent  and  moving  persuasion 
in  voicing  the  conscience  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  curious  irony  of 
our  history  that  many  of  the  eloquent 
statements  of  American  ideals  have  been 
made  by  foreign  observers  of  this  Nation. 
No  one  has  surpassed  de  TocqueviDe's 
description  of  the  excitingly  unique  and 
radical  character  of  American  democ- 
racy. Earlier  there  were  the  declama- 
tions of  Lafayette;  later,  the  inspired 
passages  of  Lord  Bryce. 

Miss  Ward,  too.  shows  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  American  ideals  that 
any  American  might  envy.  The  framers 
of  the  Virginia  Declaration  assume  their 
full  stature  in  the  words  of  this  gifted 
Englishwoman.  Looking  back  to  a  period 
when  our  now  mighty  Nation  was  "13 
separate  colonies,  not  yet  certain 
whether  neighbors  would  be  ready  to 
share  sovereignty,  even  less  certain 
whether  the  power  of  Britain  could  be 
successfully  withstood,"  when  "to  sea- 
wards lay  uncertainty  and  hostility;  in- 
land, a  vast  unknown  where  French  pre- 
tensions and  Indian  enmity  had  still  to 
be  reckoned  with,"  she  recalls  the 
"magnificence  of  their  audacity"  in 
speaking  "not  as  beleaguered  citizens, 
but  as  heirs  and  perpetuators  of  human 
freedom  itself,"  This  was  a  period  in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  so  wild  and  re- 
mote a  land  might  have  been  expected 
to  be  obsessed  by  parochial  concerns 
and  all  too  tangible  fears.  Under  these 
circumstances,  their  afBrmatlon  of  hu- 
man rights  and  liberties  was  an  event 
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that,  as  Miss  Ward  rightly  says,  "should 
stlU  leave  ua  speechless  with  surprise." 
Miss  Ward  is  too  much  of  a  humani- 
tarian and  too  much  of  an  activist  to 
allow  us  to  indvilge  for  long  In  flattering 
memories  of  the  past.  She  perceives 
that  the  true  significance  of  the  declara- 
tion of  rights  lies  in  the  universal  terms 
in  which  it  Is  formulated.  At  the  very 
moment  when  Edmund  Burke,  the  great 
English  philosopher  and  statesman,  was 
speaking  of  the  "rights  of  Englishmen." 
these  Virginia  burghers  were  asserting 
that  "all  men  are  equally  free  and  in- 
dependent," "all  have  certain  inherent 
rights." 

This  was  a  commitment  to  which,  as 
Miss  Ward  observes,  we  have  not  always 
been  true.  Though  we  have  overcome 
the  barriers  to  transportation  and  com- 
munication that  made  the  universalism 
of  this  declaration  seem  visionary,  we 
have  not  always  shown  equal  concern 
about  the  rights  of  other  men.  Though 
we  have  created  wealth  and  power  be- 
yond the  wildest  speculations  of  those 
early  settlers,  we  have  appeared  hesitant 
about  Investing  in  the  future  welfare 
and  liberty  of  the  less  developed  nations. 
Paradoxically,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
both  overestimated  and  underestimated 
the  difBculties  of  aiding  other  countries 
in  their  quest  for  development.  Despite 
showings  to  the  contrary  in  public 
opinion  polls,  many  politicians  believe 
that  American  taxpayers  have  found  the 
burden  of  foreign  aid  too  heavy  to  sus- 
tain. At  the  same  time,  there  are  fre- 
quent expressions  of  disappointment  at 
the  length  of  time  it  has  taken  our 
relatively  small  investment  abroad  to 
show  results. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  myself  in  dis- 
agreement with  some  of  my  colleagues 
about  foreign  aid.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  it  is  a  wise  investment  for  the  fu- 
ture of  our  Nation  and  the  future  of  the 
world.  I  find  that  most  Americans  agree 
with  me.  The  most  recent  public  opin- 
ion poll,  and  I  believe  I  Inserted  the  text 
of  that  poll  in  the  Rzcord  several  days 
ago.  shows  that  In  the  period  of  the  last 
5  years  approximately  58  percent  of  all 
Americans  polled  support  actively  for- 
eign aid.  12  percent  were  uncertain,  and 
some  30  percent  were  opposed.  So  If  we 
were  to  take  the  12  percent  that  were 
uncertain  and  divide  it  proportionately, 
we  would  find  thac  approximately  65  per- 
cent of  the  American  public  supports 
foreign  aid. 

I  have  been  a  practical  politician,  I 
trust.  I  find  that  if  we  can  gain  the 
support  of  65  percent  of  the  public  on 
any  issue,  we  have  a  most  amazing  rec- 
ord. If  we  can  ret  50  percent  plus  one, 
we  are  doing  well. 

In  our  State,  after  some  months  of  re- 
count of  the  1.300.000  votes  cast,  we 
found  that  a  majority  of  only  91  votes 
was  enough  to  e'ect  a  Gjvrmor  for  4 
years.  So  the  significance  of  the  public 
opinion  poll  which  has  been  cited  here 
should  not  be  underestimated. 

I  do  not  believe  that  foreijn  aid  has 
been  a  failure.  I  do  not  believe  it  has 
been  maladmlnistered.  However.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  have  been  times  when 
our  investments  in  foreign  aid  have  not 
produced  the  results  we  would  like. 


I  believe  that  is  tnie  of  practically 
every  investment  one  could  make. 
Slightly  more  than  a  year  ago  invest- 
ments in  the  stock  market  took  a  tumble. 
But  that  does  not  make  me  opposed  to 
American  stocks,  nor  make  me  think  that 
the  stock  market  is  an  evil  Institution. 
Investments  require  a  degree  of  risk. 
But  critics  of  foreign  aid  apparently 
feel  that  when  we  put  money  into  an 
oversea  program,  it  should  automati- 
cally yield  political  and  economic  divi- 
dends. 

I  know  of  no  investor  of  the  United 
States  who  really  feels  that  when  he  in- 
vcsus  his  money,  there  is  an  absolute 
guarantee  of  a  profit,  a  dividend,  or  a 
reward  on  the  investment  The  Amer- 
ican investor  is  willing  to  take  a  risk. 
But  the  risk  is  a  contemplated  and  calcu- 
lated one.  He  feels  that  the  risk  of  loss 
is  less  than  the  ri.sk  of  gain.  We  must 
have  somewhat  the  same  attitude  in 
terms  of  foreign  aid.  We  must  be  will- 
ing to  venture.  We  must  be  willing  to 
try.  We  must  be  willing  to  nm  the  risk 
of  defeat  and  loss  Eis  well  as  to  search 
for  the  exhilaration  and  the  glory  of  vic- 
tory and  gain. 

So  today,  as  in  other  days,  I  find  my- 
self in  opposition,  or  at  least  with  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view  than  some  of  the 
more  outspoken  critics  of  our  foreign 
aid  program. 

The  program  deals  with  people  in 
many  lands  and  affects  lives  of  people 
that  have  different  cultures  smd  tradi- 
tions. It  ought  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  this  kind  of  program  has  some  lim- 
itations. It  is  extremely  difQcult  to  ad- 
minister, particularly  because  the  ad- 
ministration must  take  place  a  long  way 
away  from  home  base. 

So  let  us  be  a  bit  tolerant  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  program,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  it. 

The  greatest  difficulties  of  foreign  aid 
today  are  the  limitations  that  have  been 
built  into  it  by  the  Congress.  It  is  lit- 
erally impossible  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram in  a  bxisinesslike  manner,  par- 
ticularly when  the  Administrator  is 
shackled  and  tied  down  so  that  he  has 
very  little  room  for  movement. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  our  respon- 
sibility. I  have  advised  and  counseled 
the  Administrator  of  foreign  aid  to 
speak  forthrlghtly  to  Congress.  If  we 
desire  to  hold  the  Administrator  ac- 
countable for  foreign  aid  administration, 
he  should  administer  it. 

I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Bell,  the  new 
Administrator  of  AID.  demonstrate  the 
courage  which  I  think  he  has  by  frankly 
telling  the  Congress  that  he  would  like 
at  least  a  year  or  two  to  administer  the 
program  without  being  tied  down,  and 
without  being  limited  in  his  discretionary 
and  administrative  powers.  If  he  will 
tell  the  Congress  that  and  ask  for  that 
kind  of  program,  he  will  be  in  a  much 
better  position  to  be  able  to  respond  to 
his  critics  a  year  from  now. 

We  make  it  very  difficult  for  any  ad- 
ministrator. I  believe  that  the  time  is 
at  hand  for  administrators  to  say  so.  I 
think  they  should  say: 

"Give  me  the  opportunity  to  adminis- 
ter the  program,  and  if  I  cannot  do  a  good 
Job,  recommended  that  I  be  dismissed. 


But  if  you  want  to  administer  it  and  have 
me  only  as  titular  head  or  as  the  front 
man.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  not 
going  to  take  the  responsibility  for  all  the 
problems.  You  are  going  to  share  in 
them,  too  " 

As  I  see  It.  the  foreign  aid  program  has 
built  into  it  many  provisions  which  limit 
the  administrative  capacity  of  any  Rood 
administraUir  If  that  is  the  nature  of 
Government,  I  ask  that  it  be  minimized 
I  ask  that  we  be  somewhat  understanding 
of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  pro- 
^'ram. 

Baibara  Ward  called  to  our  attention, 
for  example,  the  problems  that  we  face 
in  foreipn  aid  administration.  That  is 
why  I  have  commented  upon  them  She 
also  called  to  our  attention  another  area 
111  which  we  are  now  seeking  to  make 
some  progress.  I  refer  to  arms  control 
and  disarmament,  because  today  we  ex- 
tended Uie  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  as  we  well  should.  Here 
again  there  are  many  criticisms  of  the 
Director  and  of  the  Administrator.  I  de- 
sire to  say  only  that  that  Director  and 
Administrator  has  a  fine  record  of  public 
service.  Mr.  William  Foster  has  ^erved 
under  three  administrations,  the  Truman 
administration,  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration.  and  now  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. He  has  proved  himself  to  be  a 
faithful,  loyal,  dedicated,  and  competent 
public  servant,  I  do  not  think  anyone 
needs  to  worry  about  this  distinguished 
American  doing  anything  that  would 
weaken  the  security  of  our  Nation, 

I  believe  the  time  is  at  hand  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  recognize  that  there 
are  other  patriots  besides  those  who  are 
elected.  There  are  patriots  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  Just  as 
there  are  here  in  the  legislative  branch. 
I  see  no  reason  to  feel  that  we  have  a 
monopoly  upon  the  desire  to  protect  the 
security  of  our  country.  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Administrator 
and  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  all  of 
whom  make  disarmament  policy,  are 
equally  concerned  about  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  As  compared  to  any 
Senator,  I  do  not  think  they  are  more 
concerned,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are 
less  concerned.  I  do  not  believe  for  one 
minute  that  those  men  whom  I  have 
mentioned — the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelhgence 
Agency,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  and  the  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  the 
men  who  ultimately  formulate  our  arras 
control  and  disarmament  policy — would 
ever  make  a  recommendation  that  would 
in  any  way  threaten  the  security  of  our 
country.  I  challenge  those  who  say  to 
the  contrary.  That  is  why  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  taken  an  active  in- 
terest in  supporting  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  It  puts  to- 
gether that  machinery  that  makes  possi- 
ble a  better  formulation  of  our  policy 
relating  to  the  critical  and  complex  sub- 
jects of  disarmament. 
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The  quest  for  disarmament  is  another 
area  in  which,  as  President  Kennedy 
points  out,  we  hare  sometimes  too  easily 
yielded  to  discouragement.  Admittedly, 
there  are  sound  reasons  for  feeling  i>es- 
simlstic  about  the  prospects  for  peace. 
We  have  been  engaged  In  a  thermonu- 
clear sums  race  with  the  Soviet  Union 
for  a  good  many  years  now,  and  the  race 
has  only  Increased  in  intensity  with  time. 

Too  many  of  us  have  come  to  contem- 
plate calmly  the  possibility  of  a  war  that 
would  destroy  the  world. 

As  I  said  earlier  today,  there  is  no  ac- 
tion which  can  be  taken  today  without 
risk.  The  risks  of  the  arms  race  need  to 
be  contemplated,  as  well  as  the  risks  of 
disarmament.  I  challenge  those  who  say 
that  the  arms  buildup  Is  the  sure  way  to 
peace  to  show  me  any  evidence  from 
history, 

I  said,  with  equal  candor,  that  a  sad 
tale  of  frustration  and  defeat  has  char- 
acterized the  efforts  of  man  to  find  a 
way  to  curb  the  arms  race  and  to  bring 
about  any  meaningful  and  effective  kind 
of  disarmament.  Nevertheless.  Mr. 
President,  we  must  seek  it.  We  must  try 
to  find  a  way  to  preserve  the  peace. 

Against  this  corrosive  fatalism — this 
sitting  back  and  contemplating  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  war  which  could  destroy  the 
world — we  can  and  must  set  the  Presi- 
dent's courageous  affirmation: 

No  problem  of  bxuxuin  deeUay  Is  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  beings.  liian'B  reaaon 
and  spirit  have  often  solved  tbe  seemingly 
un«olvable,   and   we   believe   they   can   do   It 

again. 

Until  we  shake  off  the  lethargy  of  de- 
spair, until  we  become  convinced  that 
this  manmade  problem  can  be  solved  by 
man,  and  devote  the  best  of  our  thought 
and  energy  to  solving  it.  we  shall  make 
little  progress  toward  a  lasting  peace. 
In  calling  on  us  to  examine  our  attitude 
toward  the  possibility  of  attaining  peace 
at  home  and  abroad,  President  Kennedy 
has  correctly  identified  a  major  element 
of  the  problem. 

Neither  the  conditional  suspension  of 
nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere  nor 
the  agreement  to  revive  negotiations  for 
a  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty  is  a 
substitute  for  disarmament.  They  are 
small  though  significant  steps  toward 
a  vastly  more  Important  objective.  What 
matters  Is  that  they  are  seen  In  this  light. 
They  express  the  hope  that  men  of  good 
will  can  break  through  the  distrust  and 
inertia  that  prevent  both  sides  from 
dealing  with  the  basic  problem.  They 
represent  the  concrete  initiatives  of  a 
man  whose  vision  of  a  world  at  peace 
transcends  the  fears  and  rivalries  of  our 
time. 

In  her  Williamsburg  address.  Miss 
Ward  exhorts  Americans  to  regain  the 
daring  and  perseverance,  the  firmness  of 
conviction  and  universality  of  concern, 
that  she  finds  In  the  men  of  1776,  It 
seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  these 
are  the  preeminent  qualities  of  President 
Kennedy's  recent  speech  at  American 
University;  and.  indeed,  the  other 
speeches  to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  past  2  weeks  have  been  a  very 
bright  and  chaUenglng  period  not  only 
for  Americans  but  also  for  the  world. 
I  believe  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  been  serving  at  his  best,  giv- 


ing this  Nation  the  leadership  he  prom- 
ised. He  has  been  glvtoc  leadenbio  in 
the  field  of  educaUon.  knowliv  tv^  veil 
that  a  nation  Is  no  better  than  an  en- 
lightened people.  He  has  called  lor  equal 
opportunity  for  every  citizen  of  this 
country,  so  that  all  may  share  the  ben- 
fits  of  education. 

The  President  has  spoken  out  on  the 
whole  issue  of  human  rights,  of  civil 
rights,  placing  this  in  proper  context 
and  proper  perspective,  as  a  moral  Issue 
and  not  merely  a  political  issue. 

I  submit  that  no  American  true  to  his 
faith,  religious  or  political,  can  rest 
easily  or  can  be  comfortable  so  long  as 
he  knows  there  is  discrimination  and  so- 
cial injustice  in  a  part  of  the  pattern  of 
American  life.  Thank  goodness  it  Is  not 
the  i>attem.  It  is  only  a  part  of  the 
pattern.  It  is  a  six>t  ui>on  our  counte- 
nance, azul  it  needs  to  be  cleansed,  and 
it  will  be. 

I  predict  that  this  year  of  1963  will 
be  a  year  known  in  the  annals  of  history, 
in  the  dajrs  to  come,  every  bit  as  memo- 
rable and  great  as  the  year  1863. 

In  January  1863  there  was  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,  a  promise. 

In  the  summer  of  1963  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  will  be  realized  and 
fulfilled.  It  is  100  years  later,  but  the 
time  has  arrived. 

Members  of  Congress  serving  in  the 
88th  Congress  can  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  by  an  accident  of  history  they  are 
serving  at  a  time  every  bit  as  memorable 
and  as  great  as  the  time  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  served  in  January  1863.  when 
the  great  Emsmcipator  gave  to  the  world 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

This  is  an  exciting  period  in  which 
to  live.  Of  course,  it  is  challenging  and 
demanding.  At  times  it  Is  very  worri- 
some. But  only  periods  such  as  this  can 
qualify  for  the  words  "exciting"  and 
"challenging." 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
SECURITY  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  15.  in  conjunction  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  f  Mr. 
Clark],  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Enci^].  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
DoDDl,  I  submitted  S.  Con.  Res.  42,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  establish  a 
joint  congressional  committee  to  be 
known  as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  that  the  functions  of  the  pro- 
posed committee  are  intended  to  be 
construed  broadly;  that  when  we  refer 
to  "all  matters  pertaining  to  national 
defense,  foreign  policy,  and  national  se- 
curity." we  Intend  this  to  Include  the 
whole  spectrum  of  policies  and  programs 
dealing  with  these  subjects. 

The  Congress  in  1947  established  cer- 
tain principles  concerning  our  national 
defense  which  basically  were  designed 
to  codify  the  lessons  of  Worid  War  II 
and  project  them  into  the  future.  It 
was  far  more  than  a  mere  Unification 
Act,  for  all  recognised  the  need  to  cor- 
rect the  inadequacies  of  the  plans  and 
preparations  that  existed  prior  to  and 
early  in  World  War  n  for  the  mobiliza- 


tion of  our  •"""""IT  and  resources  to 
meet  wartime  requirements.  Aurelgn 
policy  consider  atkius  and  tta/e  mlStKty 
structure  to  support  sixSi  poDdeB  had 
long  been  leeugutoed  m  •  part  of  the 
Batkmml  aeewtty  prohlmi.  b«t  too  little 
attention  had  been  paid  to  plaiv  that 
would  assnre  cm-  mobilization  base  and 
our  economy  bdsxg  prepared  to  support 
efforts  to  meet  tbese  tvo  baaic  problems. 

It  was  these  ezperienoea  and  the  grow- 
ing complexity  of  modem  war  that  led 
to  the  plan  for  oorrectlve  legislation 
exemplified  in  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947.  The  Congress  in  that  act  es- 
tablished a  National  Security  Council  to 
provide  the  President  with  a  mechanism 
to  constantly  study  the  broad  security 
problems  facing  the  Nation,  It  also  es- 
tablished an  agency  called  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board,  which  was  to 
advise  the  President  concerning  the  co- 
ordination of  mibtary,  Industrial,  and 
civilian  mobilization.  The  responsibili- 
ties of  this  Board  have  passed  through 
several  successor  agencies  until  now 
they  are  vested  In  the  Executive  OfBce 
of  the  President,  where  they  are  as- 
signed to  the  OflBce  of  Ehnergency  Plan- 
ning. The  head  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Resources  Board  was  a  statutory 
member  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil and  his  successors  have  continued  to 
serve  in  this  capacity. 

Many  studies  of  national  security 
problems  have  tended  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  without  plans  for  a  sound  mo- 
bilization base  and  wlthotit  a  mechanism 
to  provide  the  President  a  sound  and 
realistic  basis  upon  which  to  evaluate 
the  objectives,  commitments,  and  risks 
that  must  be  considered  In  connection 
with  our  domestic,  military,  and  foreign 
policies,  our  entire  national  security 
planning  might  fail.  Therefore,  in  the 
functioning  of  the  Joint  Committee 
which  our  concurrent  resolution  Is  de- 
signed to  bring  into  being,  I  wish  to 
assure  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  these  important  nonmilitary  secu- 
rity problems  will  be  a  continuing  part 
of  the  congressional  evaluation  of  our 
national  security  matters. 


DEFINITION  OP  THE  TERM  "VET- 
ERANS' ADMINISTRATION  FACIL- 
ITIES" 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  625)  to  amend  sections  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  definition  of  the  term  "Veterans' 
Administration  Facilities." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  vmflnlshed  business 
is  Calendar  No.  175.  S.  625;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  WEDNESDAY 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  un- 
less there  Is  other  Senate  business,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Wednes- 
day. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until   Wednesday,  June   19 
1963,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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NOlONATrONS 

SiaeutlTe  nnmlirttons  reeeired  bgr  the 
Senate  June  17.  IMS: 


June  n 


W.  inch««i  BlummtluU.  of  Maw  Mnaj.  to 
b«  a  Daputy  Special  BepraaenUtly  for  Ttida 
NafotUtloni.  with  tlM  rank  of  Amba«ador. 


or 


SucoM  O.  Publnl.  of  Nmt  Tort,  to  b*  an 
Aaatotant  Smavtary  oi  Defense,  vice  Jolin  H 
Rubel,  raalcned. 


TtiB  foUowln^-named  peraona  to  be  poat- 

maatera; 

ClirUtophor  L.  Oholaton.  Jr  .  Laverne.  /Ua 
In  place  of  D.  L.  Cappa.  transferred. 

Herbert  Allen,  Newton.  Ala..  In  place  of 
A.  M   King,  retired. 

AI.AaXA 

Margaret  B.  Wataon.  McKlnley  Park. 
Alaska.  In  place  of  N.  I.  King,  realgned. 

AaiZONA 

Mary  U.  McCarreU.  Cbambers.  Aria  .  In 
place  of  Peter  Balcomb.  realgned. 

WlUiam  K.  Wood.  Douglaa.  Aria  In  place 
of  C  O.  Rice,  deceaaed. 

Edward  I  Kacer.  Palo  Verde.  Ariz  .  In  place 
of  J  J.  Pulinnan.  Jr  .  realgned. 

Charlea  F.  Adama.  San  Carloe.  Aria  In 
place  of  C    H    Hlgglna.  realgned. 

Ara  O  Sparka.  WHlterlver.  Aria  ,  in  place  of 
D  S.  LeBaron.  deceaaed. 

William  R.  Rowley.  YarneU.  Ariz  .  In  place 
of  A  E  Loudermllk.  retired 

AMXANSAS 

Lewla  E.  Prultt.  Qurdon,  Ark  .  In  place  of 
Claxton  Steed,  deceaaed. 

Auaun  A.  Stovall,  Imboden.  Ark..  In  place 
of  J.  D.  Portenberry,  retired. 

Franklin  L.  Brown.  Marlanna.  Ark.  In 
place  of  J.  E   Hunt,  deceased. 

Donald  E  Eddlngton,  Tyronza,  Ark  .  In 
place  of  L.  W.  Freeman,  retired. 

CALxroaNiA 
Irene   V.    Hunter.    ButtonwUlow.   Calif.    In 
place  of  W.  D.  Tracy,  retired. 

Lena  it.  Butler.  Byron.  Calif  .  in  place  of 
M  B   Chalm.  retired. 

Evelyn     E.     Kuralsa.     Camp     Richardson 
Calif.  In  place  of  L   M.  Latta.  retired. 

Fae  S  Freude.  Frazier  Park.  Calif  ,  In  place 
of  J    M    Rautenbush,  deceased. 

Betty  J  Laskey  Johannesburg.  Calif  In 
place  of  M  B  Hord.  deceaaed. 

Eugene  T  White.  Laguna  Beach.  Calif  In 
place  of  W    E.  Parke,  retired. 

Ray  A  Crettol.  Lathrop.  Calif  ,  in  place  of 
E   F  Schobert.  retired. 

Loren  A.  Klbby.  Mount  Hermon.  Calif  in 
place  of  A   E   Lacy,  retired 

Murrel  C.  Jensen.  Murrleta.  Calif  .  In  place 
of  R   C   Tarwater.  retired. 

Kathryn  S  Wilson.  Pasadena.  Calif,  in 
place  of  R    R    Holmqulst.  transferred. 

Marshall  C  Kelley.  Rlalto.  Calif  .  In  place 
of  W   P   Martin,  resigned. 

Eric  Lundqulst.  Sanitarium.  Calif  In  place 
of  J  H   Reavls.  retired 

MUa  M.  Waltz.  Santa  MargarlU.  Calif  ,  In 
place  of  M  L   Cogan.  retired. 

James  R.  Chapman.  Winters.  Calif,  in 
place  of  E.  V  Roeeberry.  retired. 

coLoaaito 

Kermlt  R  Hurst.  Palisade,  Colo  .  In  place 
of  M.  C.  Huber.  retired. 

coKNacncTJT 
Robert  V  Laws.  Canterbury.  Conn  .  In  place 
of  W.  F.  Newton,  retired. 

PxuiwAax 

James  C  Bowdle.  Dover,  D*I.,  In  pUca  of 
H.  K.  Hette.  retired. 


nXMUBA 

Herman  K.  Rauleraon.  Pleraon.  Fla  .  in 
plaoe  or  N.  8.  Jackaoo.  rattred. 

OBoaaia 

Jamea  M.  Herring,  Barney.  Oa.,  in  place  of 
M.  B.  Folaom.  transferred. 

FrancU  K.  Allen.  Cairo.  Oa  .  In  place  of 
R.  P.  Wight.  reUred 

GUAM 

Alejandro  P  Crua.  Agana.  Guam.  In  place 
of  T  R   San  toe.  resigned 

IDAHO 

WUliam  K  Farley,  Kellogg.  Idaho.  In  place 
of  A.  E.  McKlnley,  retired 

Calvin  J  Whlttaker,  Leadore.  Idaho.  In 
place  of  N  O  Andrews,  retired 

ILXJNOia 

Charles  H  Parker.  Ashmore.  111..  In  place  of 
L.  H   Wataon.  transferred 

Joseph  E  Powell.  Chenoa.  ni  .  In  place  of 
C.  O   Missal,  retired 

Anne  O  Barker.  Frankfort  Heights,  111  ,  In 
place  of  H    L  Russell,  realgned 

Delmar  R  Haun.  Nashville.  Ill  .  In  place  of 
W  H.  Welhe.  resigned 

Robert  C  Johnson,  Rlchton  Park,  ni  .  In 
place  of  Veronica  Scheldt,  retired. 

Lelan  D.  Oraham.  West  York.  ni..  In  place 
of  R.  L  Ryerson,  retired 

INDIANA 

Oayle  A  Smith.  Boston.  Ind  .  in  place  of 
S   E.  Howard,  retired. 

David  P  McGulre.  Solsberry.  Ind  .  In  place 
of  C  W  Hudson,  resigned. 

IOWA 

William  J  Walrod.  Belmond  Iowa,  In  place 
of  G  E  Jenlson,  transferred 

Harold  L  Leazer,  Corydon.  Iowa.  In  place 
of  B  H  Sweg'.e.  deceased 

Robert  E  Lynott.  Jr  ,  Hawarden.  Iowa.  In 
place  of  G    R  Sawyer,  retired. 

Marjorle  G  Rogers.  Lucas,  Iowa.  In  place 
of  I  D  McCauley,  retired. 

W  Cecil  Coleman.  Mount  Auburn.  Iowa.  In 
place  of  H  J   Greenwalt.  retired 

Joseph  J  Mazur  Rowley.  Iowa.  In  place  of 
W   H  Rehberg  deceased. 

KANSAS 

Donald  C  RatcUfT.  Belle  Plalne.  Kans  .  In 
place  of  W  L  Hartley,  deceased 

Edgar  L  Tresaler.  Colony.  Kans  .  In  place 
of  A   I   Cox.  retired 

John  P.  Lenahan,  Eudora.  Kans  .  In  place 
of  J  M.  Grimes,  retired 

Donald  G  Sands,  Holton.  Kans..  In  place 
of  R  H   Moore,  deceased. 

Larry  K  Harris,  Moscow,  Kans  .  In  place  of 
J   E.  Wright,  transferred 

Ellen  M  Mohney,  Ozawkie,  Kans  ,  In  place 
of  Guy  Baker   deceased 

Anna  J  Mlll,<=,  Russell,  Kans,  In  place  of 
R   K    Artas.  retired. 

LOUISIAHA 

Jacob  E  Foil  Bogalusa.  La  ,  in  place  of 
D    W    G-aves    retired 

Prank  E  Walters  McDade.  La  .  In  place  of 
N.  V.  Baker,  retired 

MAINE 

Gordon  L  Stitham.  Mars  Hill.  Maine.  In 
place  of  L  V   Keenan.  retired 

Allan  G  Plnkham,  Mcxxly  Maine.  In  place 
of  D    L   Moody,  retired 

WUUam  D  Duhamel.  Old  Orchard  Beach. 
Maine    in  place  of  R    H    Morse,  deceased. 

MARYLAND 

William  F  McNutt,  Fallston  Md..  In  place 
of  R.  C    McNutt.  retired. 

MASSAC  HI' SXTTS 

Margaret  C  Hahn.  North  Hadley.  Mass  In 
place  of  R.  F   Hahn.  retired. 

MICBIQAN 

■verett  K  Underwood.  Brethren.  Mich  . 
in  place  of  K.  O.  McNamara.  retired. 


August  W  DelgofTe.  Menominee  Mich  <„ 
place  of  C   S   Duby,  dece«taed. 

Barbara  J  Tryban.  Mullett  Lake  Mich  in 
place  of  V.  E    Roberta,  deceaaed. 

Clarke  D  Gordon.  Saline.  Mich  .  in  olar. 
of  M   C   G-NelU.  retired  *^  ^* 

.f  f'^a'  w  O/J"*"^^'  ^-^y*-^    Mich  ,  In  place 
of  E   A   Westhauser,  resigned. 

Frederick  W  Rawsthorne.  Jr  ,  Trenton 
Mich     in  place  of  P    E    Telfer    retired 

William  Salerno.  Yale,  Mich  .  in  pUrp  nr 
R    H   Peacock,  retired  ^ 

MINNFSOTA 

Richard  M  Melbye.  Hltterdal,  Minn  in 
place  of  Clifford  Hltterdal    retired 

Clarence  J  Schaber.  Rogers,  Minn  in 
place  of  Otto  J    Scharber.  retired 

MISSISSIPPI 

Eupal  G  Byrani  Golden,  Mls.s  ,  In  place  of 
l.e'.A  Epps,  retired 

Fred  A  Jackson.  S»urgls,  Miss  .  In  place  of 
T   A    Hamill.  retired. 

Ann  G.  Wise.  Washington  Miss  In  place 
of  Alleon  RjiwUngs.  retired 

Missonai 

IXiroihy  A    McDanlel    Gray  Summit    Mo 
In  place  of  V    R    Thornhlll,  retired. 

Poly  B  Sims,  Koshkonong.  Mo.,  in  place  of 
H    M   Swain,  retired 

William    C     Brandenburg.    Wellsvllle    Mo 
In  place  of  R    a    Smith,  deceased. 

MONTANA 

Herbert  Oster,  Melstone.  Mont  ,  In  place  of 
L    N    Field,  retired  H    ce  oi 

NESaASKA 

John  I  McKeivey  Falls  City.  Nebr..  in  place 
of  A    E   Elam.  retired 

Nellie  L  Lockard.  Stella,  Nebr  ,  In  place  of 
R    C    Briggs,  transferred. 

NEVADA 

Vivian  A.  Crammer,  Pahrump  Nev  in 
pKice  of  F    L    Turner,  realgned 

WkW   HAMPHIXE 

Agnes  P  Pasctie  West  Osslpee,  NH  In 
place  of  W  H    Pascoe.  retired 

NEW    MEXICO 

Mateas  P  Serna.  Magdalena.  N  Mex  in 
place  of  Hezeklah  Hall,  retired. 

NEW    YORK 

John  J  Murray,  Albany,  NY.,  in  place  erf 
H.  A.  Ooetz,  retired 

WUliam  J  Hopkins.  Jamesvllle.  NY .  In 
place  of   F    D    McClenon.   retired 

Wilfred  F  Smith.  Livingston  Manor.  NY. 
In  place  of  E   K   Homer,  retired 

WUliam  J  Barber.  Nyack.  N  Y  .  In  place 
of  H    E    Wadsworth,  retired. 

Sister  Mary  Dominic  Scheg,  Stella  Niagara, 
N  Y  ,  in  place  of  Sister  Mary  Leontlne  re- 
tired. 

Thomas  J  Byrne.  Suffern.  NY,  In  place  of 
A    J    Kennedy    retired 

Helene  R  richarett.  Union  Hill.  NY  In 
place  of  G    G    Batchelor.  retired 

James  B  Hawes,  Valols,  NY.  In  place  of 
D    S    Sutphen.  deceased 

Roy  E  Lalne.  Wading  River,  N  Y  ,  In  place 
of  C    G    Kemp,  retired 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

E\  lyu  W  Jarvl8  Engelhard,  NC.  In  place 
of  T.  M   Matthews,  retired 

Thomas  P  Trlvette.  Lewlsvllle,  NC  ,  In 
place   of    M    M    Stimson    retired 

Oliver  C  Tew,  McLcansvllle,  N  C  .  In  place 
of  R.  D   MuUls,  resigned 

William  M  Young,  Walkertown.  NC  In 
place  of  Eva  Walker,  retired 

KOBTH    DAKOTA 

Clarence  L  Olson.  Kindred.  N  Dak  .  In 
place  of  L  D  Larsen.  deceaaed. 

Fred  H  Tufte,  Northwood.  N  Dak  ,  In  place 
of  O   H   Halverson.  retired 

Donald  Smith.  Souris.  N  Dak  .  in  place  at 
F   V    Frykman    resigned. 
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OHIO 


Charles  W.  Perry.  Holland.  Ohio,  in  place 
of  R   H   Benton,  resigned. 

Charles  E.  Wellman.  New  Knoxvllle,  Ohio. 
In  place  of  E    H.  Katterhelnrlch,   retired. 

Drover  J.  Nelklrk.  Republic.  Ohio,  in  place 
of  H  D   Anderson,  transferred. 

Janet  M  Lesher.  Spring  Valley.  Ohio.  In 
place  of  A   M   Krug.  retired. 

Ralph  H  Gibson.  Wharton.  Ohio.  In  place 
of  H    W    Baker.  Jr  .  transferred 

OKLAHOMA 

Harold  W  Thomason.  Boynton.  Okla.,  In 
place  of  L    K    Hawkins,  transferred. 

Alan  N  Case.  Marlnnd.  Okla  ,  In  place  of 
J    B   Carson,  retired 

Margaret  B  Moody,  Ratllff  City.  Okla  Of- 
fice established  January  1.  1953 

OREGON 

Bettejane  B  Cass.  La  Pine.  Oreg  .  In  place 
of  M  O  MUtenberger,  deceased. 

Robert  L  Snider,  Roseburg.  Oreg  .  In  place 
of  C.  W   Carstens,  retired 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Ward  Johns,  Adrian.  Pa  ,  In  place  of  N.  F. 
Skinner,  retired. 

Donald  P.  Fischer.  Bethlehem,  Pa  .  In  place 
of  J  W.  Dawley.  retired. 

Wayne  H  Wlnton,  Centervllle.  Pa  .  In  place 
of  E  A  McBrlde.  retired. 

Adeline  M  Waters.  Glfford.  Pa  ,  in  place  of 
Elizabeth  Shelley,  deceased. 

Theresa  A.  Catale.  HUlsvllle,  Pa  ,  In  place 
of  W.  W.  Gllmore.  retired 

Alvln  R.  Marshall,  HoUsopple,  Pa  ,  In  place 
of  C  R  Baker,  retired. 

Russell  R  Weaver.  Jackson  Center.  Pa  ,  In 
place  of  J.  H.  McConnell,  retired.. 

Victor  N  Deane,  Kane,  Pa  ,  In  place  of  J  G. 
O'Connor,  deceased. 

Russell  J.  Oreenawalt,  Kempton.  Pa.,  In 
place  of  E  M   Albright,  retired 

Herman  O.  Todd.  Lake  Como.  Pa..  In  place 
of  A  E  Vouaux,  retired. 

Harold  R  Hockman.  Mlngovllle.  Pa..  In 
place  of  Harry  Wall25er.   resigned. 

Ned  M  Hartsell.  Oil  City.  Pa  ,  in  place  of 
L  J  English,  retired. 

Jerome  A  Frank.  Saint  Marys.  Pa  .  in  place 
of  D  A  Phelan.  retired. 

Roger  G  Eshelman.  Terre  Hill,  Pa  ,  In  place 
of  B  E  Weaver,  retired. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

John  P  Sullivan,  Jr..  Jackson.  8  C  ,  In  place 
of  J.  C.  Greene,  retired. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Richard  V  Bell,  Hecla.  S  Dak.,  in  place  of 
R.  C  Bonzer.  retired. 

Daniel  C  Wlest.  Newell.  S  Dak..  In  place 
of  P  A  Wlest,  retired 

TENNESSEE 

Millard  M.  Brown.  Livingston,  Tenn..  in 
place  of  C  C.  Gore,  retired. 

Billy  V  Taylor.  Mercer.  Tenn..  In  place  of 
C  G  McCauley.  retired. 

Bobby  L  Price.  Moehelm,  Tenn.,  in  place  of 
L  P  Roblnette.  resigned. 

Horace  M  Hughett.  Robblns,  Tenn..  In 
place  of  Berbln  Ellis,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Shirley  R  Clark,  Cleburne,  Tex..  In  place 
of  H  G  Llttlefalr.  deceased. 

Ladlslav  L  Zbranek.  Hardin,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  Elizabeth  Davis,  retired. 

Talmage  E  Gilbreath,  Iowa  Park.  Tex  .  In 
place  of  F  S  May,  resigned. 

Ollle  T  Bullock,  Mllano,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
J  D  Yoakum,  transferred. 

Ann  M  Postlethwalt.  Sabine  Pass.  Tex  .  In 
place  of  C    J    Woerner.  resigned. 

Oleta  B  Coleman.  Splendora.  Tex  .  In  place 
of  P  W  Davis,  retired 

UTAH 

Kay  F.  Probst.  Midway.  Utah.  In  place  of 
N.  A.  Burgener,  retired. 


VERMONT 

Justin  M.  Lanou,  Irasburg,  Vt,  in  place  oif 
N  H.  Pike,  retired. 

Dwight  H.  Cooley.  Paaaumpalc,  Vt.,  In  place 
of  E.  J.  Fllgate,  transferred. 

VIRGINIA 

William  E.  Scheid,  Falls  Church,  Va..  in 
place  of  W.  H.  Sealock,  deceaaed. 

E.  Brown  Porter.  Max  Meadowa,  Va.,  in 
place  of  T.  E.  Simmerman,  Jr.,  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

William  H.  Boyes.  Monroe.  Waah..  In  place 
of  C.  H.  Currle,  retired. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Frederick  T.  Newbraugh.  Berkeley  Springs, 
W    Va  .  In  place  of  A.  S,  Henry,  retired. 

Floyd  F.  Edmunds.  Bramwell,  W.  Va.,  In 
place  of  S.  M  Gordon,  retired. 

Virginia  L.  Eddy,  Friendly.  W.  Va..  in  place 
of  Lula  Grlffln.  retired. 

Martin  M.  Strganac.  McMechen.  W.  Va.,  in 
place  of  P  J.  Burke,  retired. 

Howard  E  Shamblen.  Mammoth.  W.  Va..  In 
place  of  E.  C  Bess,  resigned. 

WISCONSIN 

James  W.  Hankerson,  Fair  Water,  Wis.,  in 
place  of  E  G  Zellmer.  retired. 

Jon  D.  Lysdahl,  Grantsburg,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  H.  R.  Olson,  retired 

Orlen  E.  Heldt,  MerriU,  Wis.,  in  place  of 
W.  C.  McLaughlin,  retired. 

Nell  E.  Schell,  Norwalk,  Wis.,  in  place  of 
A.  G.  Wlllgrubs,  retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  17, 1963 : 

Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

John  H.  Cook.  Dozler. 

Carrie  M.  Mann.  Pleasant  Grove. 

James  T.  Carroll.  Stevenson. 

ARIZONA 

Marlon  L  Massey.  Jr.,  Claypool. 
Hettle  M.  Black.  Hereford. 
R  Odle  Shlpp.  Miami. 
Merle  W.  Heap.  St.  Johns. 

ARKANSAS 

Henry  W.  Allen.  Jr.,  Brinkley. 
Harry  L.  Smith.  Elm  ^ringa. 
Harry  L.  Bealer.  Helena. 

CALIFORNIA 

Richard  L  Bylngton.  Boron. 
Irving  A.  Cleek.  Chlco. 
John  B.  Kluglewlcz,  Costa  Mesa. 
Mary  L.  Johnson,  Keyes. 
Rosalie  L.  Rhodes.  Lakehead. 
Ruth  A.  Winters,  Loleta. 
Edward  P  Austin,  MoCfett  Field. 
Beverly  J  Clark.  Occidental. 
Dessa  L.  Plnkham.  Pescadero. 
Irvln  J.  Burt,  RosevlUe. 
Ralph  B.  Gump.  Tarzana. 
Paul  Medows,  Woodland  Hills. 

COLORADO 

Marie  P  Burg,  Hideaway  Park. 
Laurence  Montano,  Leadvllle. 

CONNECTICUT 

Joseph  A  Rajcula,  Brookfleld. 
LoUta  C  Splalne,  East  Granby. 
Charles  E.  Hatheway.  Ellington. 
Charles  W.  Latimer.  Pleasant  Valley. 
William  P.  Csere,  Portland. 
Leopold  A.  Szczyglel,  Uncaaville. 

FLORIDA 

Carl  P.  Gelger.  Cocoa. 
Ralph  D.  Marshall,  Estero. 
Luther  W.  Reel.  Winter  Haven. 

GEORGLA 

Joseph  R.  Bowers,  Payettevllle. 
Gladys  A.  Walker,  Btorsliallville. 
C.  Lawrence  Mlze,  Toocoa. 


HAWAn 

Steven  K.  Kaneda,  WaUuku. 

IDAHO 

Donald  W.  Heath,  Winchester. 

ILUNOIS 

John  R.  Prymlre.  Enfield. 

Theodore  C.  Oeocaris.  Mount  Prospect. 

Kenneth  Cole,  Norris  City. 

INDIANA 

Robert  H.  Wilson,  Albion. 
Melville  A.  Mix.  Jr..  Brownsburg. 
Virginia  E.  Ross.  Brownsville. 
Charles  J.  Murray,  Jamestown. 
James  E.  Ralnford,  Lake  VlUage. 
Glendon  R.  Hlnshaw,  MooresvUle. 
Maurice  G.  Whltaker.  Paragon. 
Robert  H  Meier.  Westphalia. 

IOWA 

Ronald  L   Grant.  Bondurant. 

James  A.  Anderson.  Casey. 

Kenneth  A.  Madlgan.  Council  Bluffa. 

Clifford  S.  Heng,  Cylinder. 

Vernon  M.  Hill,  Davis  City. 

Leonard  R.  Braael,  Dow  City. 

Helen  A.  Bellmann,  Durango. 

Frederick  W.  Neumann.  Fairfield. 

Iva  M.  Mauck.  Garwln. 

Myrtle  M.  Hawbaker,  Hillsboro. 

Don  H.  Richards,  Hlnton. 

Arthur  G.  Meyer.  HoUteln. 

Leland  J.  Oorshe.  Homlck. 

Daniel  J.  Glbbs,  La  Motte. 

Clarence  E.  Plttman,  Morning  Sun. 

Leon  L.  Wilson,  Nevada. 

Marjorle  I.  Trusty.  Oakdale. 

Derrel  D.  Waring.  Reasnor. 

Florence  K.  Hamilton,  Riverside. 

Irvln  F.  Husmann,  Scotch  Grove. 

Rex  V.  Ritz,  Selma. 

Gordon  L.  Elwood.  Silver  City. 

Alwin  M.  Zwanziger,  Strawberry  Point. 

Cecil  C.  Ramsdell.  Toledo. 

Glenn  W.  Fleck.  Vinton. 

KANSAS 

Willis  J.  Ross,  La  Harpe. 

KENTUCKY 

M.  Aileen  Hall,  Betsy  Layne. 
Lee  R.  McNeely,  Jr.,  Burlington, 
Walter  E.  Burkhart,  Cawood. 
Lester  G.  Nanny.  Murray. 
Matthews  Fletcher,  Pewee  Valley. 
WlUiam  E.  Amyx,  Jr.,  Shelbyvllle. 
Jean  P.  Crouch,  Verona. 
Kenneth  E.  Brock,  Worthville. 

LomsiANA 

Edward  W.  Cruse.  Alexandria. 
Leslie  C.  Sutton,  Baker. 
William  J.  Broussard,  Carencro. 
Edward  J.  Hymel.  Destrehan. 
Irene  T.  Nash.  Gibson. 
Roma  H.  Williams.  Many. 
Norman  C.  Terherat,  NewUano. 

MAINS 

Thomas  W.  Adell,  Readfield. 
David  H.  Hackett.  South  Harpawell. 
Robert  B.  Kessell.  South  Paris. 
Fernald  K.  Llnscott.  Springfield. 
John  R.  McLean,  Vassalboro. 

M  ASSACHUSETTS 

Francis  J  Mooney,  Andover. 
Howard  M.  Hayden.  Athol. 
John  F.  Keefe,  Dracut. 
Charles  P.  Aspesi.  FayvlUe. 
Harry  W.  Vozella,  Franklin. 
Edward  F.  OLeary,  HoUiston. 
Marion  O.  Lantagne.  Linwood. 
Lydla  J.  Hartnett.  Millvllle. 
William  A.  Latraverse,  Northbrldge. 
John  G.  Barry.  South  Hadley. 
George  E.  Owens,  Jr..  Wayland. 
John  D.  Foley.  West  Acton. 
Joseph  M.  Steinmann,  West  Concord. 

mcmcAN 
Donald  G.  Bachman.  Sr..  Ann  Arbor. 
Kathryn  E.  Warner,  Bridgeport. 
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Noble  a   Haver.  Jr^Durand. 
John  J.  Cheney.  Elmira. 
John  P,  Punkey,  Hancock. 
Thomaa  E.  Wllhelm,  Pvtoekey. 
Leola  A.  Rucg.  abaftaburs. 
Glenna  A.  Brooks.  Somerset  C«nt«r. 

MIMKKSOTA 

Gordon  W.  Van  Den   Klnde.  Bloankect. 

LeRoy  H.  Grundel.  Carlo*. 

Grant  D  Vagle.  Lake  Bronson. 

John  E.  Murphy,  Marshall. 

Eugene  C.  Howe.  I»allsade 

WUfred  F.  Oreenheck.  PllUig«r. 

James  L   Harlan.  FlalnTlew 

Darold  J.  Osterloh.  St.  Francis. 

Albert  L.  Outxke.  Waverly. 

John  E.  Patterson.  Westbrook. 

Francis  R.  T&ngen,  Wlngw. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Samuel  L.  Westmoreland,  Houlka. 
Pellx  L.  Sweatt,  Shaw. 

KISSOUU 

Erwtn  H.  Schmidt,  Bamhart. 
Berne  tta  L   Faulkner.  Ccnterrllle. 
J.  Warren  CampbvU.  Edwards. 
Allen  E.  Buetaer,  Forest  City. 
Lawrence  O.  Klnyon.  Forayth. 
Elmer  C.  Smith.  Prohna. 
Marcella  F.  Beyer.  Herculanetim. 
Amherst  W    MAphiea.  Jericho  Springs. 
Robert  A   Woodward.  Lamar. 

Howerton.  Leonard. 

Jacobs.  Palmyra. 

Reld.  Point  Lookont. 

Steele,  UnlomvUle. 

MONTANA 

Robert  J.  Williamson.  Belt. 
Una  V.  Hopkins.  Ciister. 
AlberU  E  Harrington.  Garrison. 

irnnLASKA 
Richard  L  Hart.  Bridgeport. 
Eldon  W   Marsh.  Brunswick. 
John  C.  Bounds.  Grant. 
Perol  O  Carney,  Usco. 
John  P  MunneJly,  Omaha. 
Keith  R  Carson.  PUger. 
Charles  F  Obrlst.  Stelnauer. 

MXW    HAICPSHIXX 

George  A  Clement,  Chester. 

Royce  C   Morse,  Lebanon. 


June  17 


LucUle  D 
Harold  C 
Leland  8. 
Marvin  L 


John  Cook,  Florence. 
Rita  M.  Kosmlnsky.  Liberty  Comec. 
Robert  Q   Reeves,  Sr  .  Maurlcetown! 
Herbert  J    Jackson,  North  Bergen. 

JTKW    TOKK 

Laurence  M.  Sucher.  Alton. 
Prances  W  Flynn.  Burks. 
Everett  H.  Enstlne.  Calvertoo. 
Clyde  W  Barber.  Castile. 
James  J   Connolly.  CatskllL 
Joseph  A  Peckovltch.  Cementon 
Walter  A.  Glynn.  CraryvlUe 
John  J.  Powers.  Jr,  Eagle  Bridge. 
Clifford  J.  Vincent.  Jr..  Bast  Berne. 
Marian  C   Lalng,  Bast  Otto. 


E>omlnlck  D  Ponnlaano,  Gardiner. 
Oiga  A.  Mlhanowlch,  Oleuhans. 
Mildred  H.  Burd.  Greenwood. 
Alesander  G.  D'Lmperlo.  Harrison. 
Carl  J.  Barry.  Kant. 
William  J  Holahan.  Mlddleport. 
Edwin  D.  Jennlflon,  Sr  .  Milton. 
Michael  J.  Vlcklo.  Montour  Falls. 
Frivser  Bushey,  Mouers  Forks. 
Samuel  R.  McKeman.  Olcott. 
George  W  Voorhls,  Jr  .  Plermont, 
Margaret  M  Vaughan.  Rush. 
John  G   Davis.  Stone  Ridge. 
Clarence  M  Pullln?.  West  Lebanon. 
Leo  F.  King.  Woodboiirne. 
Raymond  A.  DuFour,  WynantskUl. 

NORTH    CASOUNA 

Isabel  H.  Glover.  Bailey 
Thomas  B  Dixon.  Benson. 
Marvin  N.  Parmer,  Blanch. 
Charlie  O  Williams,  Central  Falls. 
Louise  N    Blankenshlp.  Falrvlew. 
Louise  C  Plttman.  Gates. 
Robert  W  Phlllfps.  Hudson. 
Albert  F  Waller.  Klnston. 
James  Napier.  New  London. 
R.  Wayne  Ward.  Staley. 
Charles  B.  Isgett.  Winston -Salem. 

NOWTH    DAKOTA 

Joseph  R   Walter.  Derlls  L«ke. 

Ronald  E  Monson.  Edtnburg. 
^  ClemcnU  H   Welgum.  Hasen. 
Gilbert  W   Kes.sler.  Martin. 
Donald  B   Tweten.  Reynolds. 
William  J.  Gust.  Jr..  St.  Thomas. 

OMIO 

Frank  I  MiUer.  Ada. 
Thomas  F  Fenton,  ChandlersvUle. 
Robert  J.  Heslea.  Dennlson. 
William  A   Beard.  Eaton. 
Robert  L  Lowry.  Green  Camp. 
Prank  L.  Biggs,  Pataskala. 
John  Karallus,  Rock  Crwk. 
Beatrice  A   Shoemaker.  Sedalla. 
Jack  A  Pancher.  Ohrtchsvllle. 
Marlin  F  Gehres,  Wren. 

OKLAHOMA 

Don  A.  Nemneyer,  Council  Hill. 
Jack  E.  Clement,  Fairfax. 
Finis  Ward.  Poyll. 
Ernest  E  Bufflngton,  Weetvllle. 
John  H.  Tynon.  Wyaiidotte. 

oassoM 
Richard  J    Halverson.  Garibaldi. 
Susan  H  Wick.  Keno. 
HaUord  A.  Dudley,  Rhododendron. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Charles  H.  Gough.  Ashland. 

Bernard  P.  Cooney.  Jr..  Austin. 

Jack  A    Lanager.  Clearfield. 

Patrick  J.  Moran,  Gladwyne. 

Emily  T  McDanlel.  Groveton. 

Stephen  W.  Ochs.  Luclnda. 

Roland  E  Dunkelberger,  New  Bloomneld. 

Dorothy  M  Sherbondy,  Ruffs  Dale. 

Henry  J.  Schwalm.  Valley  View. 

PUHrro  Eico 
Emillo  A.  Hemandes.  Agiiada 


RHODK    ISLAND 


Katherlne  U.  PurneU,  Clayrllle. 
Francis  M   Burns.  Pawtucket. 

SOUTH    CASOUHA 

Phillip  C.  Seigler.  Batesburg. 
Robert  A  JoUey,  Jr..  Greenvllla, 
David  B.  Brockman.  Greer. 
James  C  Riley,  Piedmont. 
Margaret  H.  Leary,  Troy. 
Thomas  W.  Suber.  Whltmlre. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Lyle  R.  Haug.  Brandt. 
Kathryn  A.  Hlghl.  Deadwood. 
Hugen  M  Kelsey.  Fedora. 
Christian  B   Jordan,  Fort  Meade. 
Elmer  T.  Fltitgerald.  Rapid  City. 

TENNXSSn 

Harvey  G.  Fitzgerald.  Humboldt. 
Walter  F.  Church.  Runn  Mountain. 
Betty  S  Watklns,  Talbott. 
Jeff  J.  Blanks.  Jr  ,  Trezevant. 
Joseph  W  Gore,  Wartrace. 

TEXAS 

Erwln  O  Dallmeyer,  Burton. 
Harry  C  Rathjen.  Canadian. 
Michael  M  McCully.  Clarendon. 
S   Reese  Dpshaw.  De  Leon. 
Grover  C.  Glbbs,  Jr..  Gieu  Rose. 
Douglas  L  Garrett.  Hempstead. 
John  L.  Boyd,  Lake  DaUas. 
Carlos  I.  Palacloe.  Laredo. 
John  R.  Ciillers,  Shamrock. 
Preston  R  Wheeleyr,  Slatou. 
Leopoldo  Martinez,  Jr  ,  Zapata. 

UTAH 

Harold  P.  Green.  Grantsvllle. 
Robert  D,  Nevln.  Rlrerton. 

viniMo.vrr 
Helen  A.  Howrtgan,  Falrheld. 
Robert  W.  Swann.  Roxbury. 
Robert  H.  Lawrence.  South  Hero. 
Colllse  A   Brown.  Wstervtlle. 

VIRGINIA 

Charles  H  Mason.  AlexaiKiria. 
John  H.  Gl.tss.  Dewltt. 
Hernii\n  L  Bundlck,  Painter. 
Joseph  C   Rucker.  Shenandoah. 
Archibald  E.  Button.  Tappahannock. 

WASinNCTON 

Arvlth  M.  Christiansen.  Belfalr. 
Paul  B.  Coffey,  Chewelah. 

WEST  VimCINIA 

Norman  Armstrong,  Pickens. 
Carl  R  Shaffer.  Tunnelton. 

WISCONSIN 

Robert  A.  Welnhold.  Adell. 
John  F.  Rochon.  Florence. 
Mathew  E   Lang,  Olllett. 
Echo  I.  Flsk.  Hoi  com  be 
J.imesG  Omachlnskt.  Menasha. 
Russell  J  Myers.  Monroe 
Ciira  D    Manthel,  Pleasant  Prairie. 
Mary  E  Sulhkoncn,  Sheldon. 
Arden  A.  Johnson,  Trempealeau. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Memorial  Day  at  GeMyiburt,  Pa. 

EXTENSION  OP  RESylARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODUNG 

or  prjrNSTi.rAWTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HZPRSSKNTATIVBB 

Mondait.  June  17,  1963 

Mr.   OOODLINO.    Mr.   Speaker,   this 
year,  as  always,  the  Oettysbanr  Memo- 


rial Day  Committee  conducted  appropri- 
ate and  impressive  opremonies  at  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  in  that  historic  Penn- 
sylvania community.  An  outline  of 
these  ceremonies  follows,  as  well  as  the 
principal  address  of  the  day  which  was 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Ltndow  B 
Johnson,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States; 

Chestek  3  SmTTWM  On  behalf  of  the 
Gettysburg  Memorial  Day  Committee,  the 
citizens   of    this    commnnlty    and   our   Com- 


monwealth, we  extend  to  you  a  most  cordial 
welconae  to  the  96th  annual  service  as  we 
commemorate  Memorial  Day  here  In  tlie  N»- 
Uonal  Cemetery  in  Gettysburg. 

We  are  highly  honored  to  have  present  for 
this  service  today,  one  ol  our  own  citizens 
from  Gettysburg  and  Adams  C<jtinty.  a  man 
who  has  served  this  cooun unity  in  a  dedicated 
spirit,  for  many  years  In  business,  education, 
and  public  service  to  this  State  and  our 
Nation  and  at  present  on  an  International 
level.  It  Is  my  honor  and  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce to  you.  His  Excellency,  the  Honorable 


John  S.  Rice,  U.8.  Ambassador  to  the  Neth- 
erlands. 

KSMARKS  ST   HON.  JOHN  S.  RICE,   VS.    AMBABSA- 
DOa  TO  THK  NKTHEKLANDS 

Ambassador  Rick.  It  is  fitting  that  we  have 
another  Illustrious  personage  address  us  at 
this  national  shrine.  Our  speaker  is  not  only 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  the  United  States 
but  one  of  the  world's  great  statesmen. 

During  his  career  as  leader  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate he  particularly  distinguished  himself  as 
a  great  unifier.  He  has  the  canny  ability  to 
bring  people  together  to  work  for  responsi- 
ble government.  His  great  leadership  was 
recognized  by  the  people  when  they  elected 
him  to  the  second  highest  office  of  our  coun- 
try. 

It  is  a  privilege  and  honor  to  present  the 
Vice  President  of   the   United   States. 

RTMARKS     OF     VICE     PRESIDENT     LYNDON     B. 
JOHNSON 

Vice  President  Johnson.  On  this  hallowed 
ground,  heroic  deeds  were  performed  and 
eloquent  words  were  spoken  a  century  ago. 

We.  the  living,  have  not  forgotten — and  the 
world  will  never  forget — the  deeds  or  the 
words  of  Gettysburg.  We  honor  them  now 
aa  we  Join  on  this  Memorial  Day  of  1963  in  a 
prayer  for  permanent  peace  of  the  world  and 
fulflliment  of  our  hopes  for  universal  free- 
dom and  Justice. 

We  are  called  to  honor  our  own  words  of 
reverent  prayer  with  resolution  In  the  deeds 
we  must  perform  to  preserve  peace  and  the 
hope  of  freedom. 

We  keep  a  vigil  of  peace  around  the  world 

Until  the  world  knows  no  aggressors,  until 
the  arms  of  tyranny  have  been  laid  down, 
until  freedom  has  risen  up  in  every  land,  we 
shall  maintain  our  vigil  to  make  sure  our 
sons  who  died  on  foreign  fields  shall  not 
have  died  In  vain 

As  we  maintain  the  vigil  of  peace,  we  m\ist 
remember  that  Justice  is  a  vigil,  too — a  vigil 
we  must  keep  in  our  own  streets  and  schools 
and  among  the  lives  of  all  our  people — so 
that  those  who  died  here  on  their  native  soil 
shall  not  have  died  In  vain. 

One  hundred  years  ago.  the  slave  was  freed. 

One  hundred  years  later,  the  Negro  re- 
mains In  bondage  to  the  color  of  his  skin. 

The    Negro    today    asks    Justice. 

We  do  not  answer  him — we  do  not  answer 
those  who  lie  beneath  this  soil — when  we 
reply  to  the  Negro  by  asking.  "Patience." 

It  is  empty  to  plead  that  the  solution  to 
the  dilemmas  of  the  present  rests  on  the 
hands  of  the  clock.  The  solution  Is  in  our 
hands.  Unless  we  are  willing  to  yield  up 
our  destiny  of  greatness  among  the  civiliza- 
tions of  history.  Americans — white  and  Negro 
together — must  be  about  the  business  of  re- 
solving the  challenge  which  confronts  us 
now. 

Our  Nitlon  found  Its  soul  in  honor  on 
these  fields  of  Gettysburg  100  years  ago  We 
must  not  lose  that  soul  in  dishonor  now 
on  the  fields  of  hate. 

To  ask  for  patience  from  the  Negro  is  to 
ask  him  to  give  more  of  what  he  has  already 
given  enough.  But  to  fall  to  ask  of  him — 
and  of  all  Americans  perseverance  within 
the  processes  of  a  free  and  responsible  society 
would  be  to  fall  to  ask  what  the  national 
Interest  requires  of  all  its  cltlz,ens 

The  law  cannot  save  those  who  deny  It. 
but  neither  can  the  law  serve  any  who  do 
not  use  It  The  history  of  Injustice  and  in- 
equality Is  a  history  of  disuse  of  the  law. 
Law  has  not  failed — and  Is  not  failing.  We 
as  a  nation  have  failed  ourselves  by  not 
trusting  the  law  and  by  not  using  the  law  to 
gain  sooner  the  ends  of  Justice  which  law 
alone  serves. 

If  the  white  overestimates  what  he  has 
done  for  the  Negro  without  the  law.  the 
Negro  may  underestimate  what  he  is  doing 
and  can  do  for  himself  with  the  law. 

If  It  is  empty  to  ask  Negro  or  white  for 
patience,    It    Is     not    empty — it    Is    merely 


honest — to  ask  perseverance.  Men  may  build 
barricades — and  others  may  hurl  themselves 
against  those  barricades — but  what  would 
happen  If  the  banicadee  would  yield  no 
answers.  The  answers  will  only  be  wrought 
by  our  perseverance  together.  It  Is  deceit 
to  promise  more  as  it  would  be  cowardice  to 
demand  less. 

In  this  hour.  It  is  not  our  respective  races 
which  are  at  stake — it  Is  our  Nation.  Let 
those  who  care  for  their  country  oome 
forward.  North  and  South,  white  and  Negro, 
to  lead  the  way  through  this  moment  of 
challenge  and  decision. 

The  Negro  says,  "Now."  Others  say, 
"Never."  The  voice  of  responsible  Ameri- 
cans— the  voice  of  those  who  died  here  and 
the  great  man  who  spoke  here — their  voices 
say.  "Together."    There  is  no  other  way. 

Until  Justice  Is  blind  to  color,  until  educa- 
tion Is  unaware  of  race,  until  opportunity  is 
unconcerned  with  the  color  of  men's  skins, 
emancipation  will  be  a  proclamation  but 
not  a  fact  To  the  extent  that  the  Proclama- 
tion of  Emancipation  is  not  fulfilled  in  fact, 
to  that  extent  we  shall  have  fallen  short  of 
assuring  freedom  to  the  free. 

Mr  ScHRivER,  Thank  you  very  much  Mr. 
Vice  President  for  this  most  Inspiring  mes- 
sage and  tribute  that  you  have  rendered 
here  upon  this  occasion.  We  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  you  have  taken  your  time 
from  your  busy  schedule,  to  lead  our  Nation 
and  the  world  ujKDn  this  observance  of  Me- 
morial Day. 

And  as  a  special  gesture  of  high  esteem  for 
your  dedicated  service  to  the  p)eople8  of  the 
world,  may  I  present  you  with  this  citation 
of  merit  from  the  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of 
the  Civil  War,  the  only  organization,  char- 
tered by  Conjjress,  to  represent  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  who  by  their 
General  Order  No.  II  In  1886.  proclaimed 
May  30  annually  as  Memorial  Day.  As  their 
commander  in  chief,  may  I  present  this  spe- 
cial citation  to  you. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1963 

Mr  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  news- 
letter of  June  15.  1963: 

Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  Bruce  Alcbi,  6th  District, 
Texas) 

HOUSE   KILLS    NEW    AREA    REDEVELOPMENT   FUNDS 

A  major  victory  in  the  fight  to  slow  down 
Federal  spending  was  achieved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  this  week  with  the  defeat 
of  President  Kennedy's  request  for  an  addi- 
tional (455  million  to  continue  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act.  209  to  204;  152  Republi- 
cans and  57  Democrats  voted  against  the 
spending  bill;  189  Democrats  and  15  Repub- 
licans were  In  favor  of  it.  The  bill  would 
have  provided  additional  authorization  for 
loans  and  grants  to  carry  the  area  redevelop- 
ment program  for  the  next  2  years.  The 
House  vote  will  not  end  the  program,  but 
will  slow  it  down  and  should  result  in  addi- 
tional savings  of  the  taxpayers  money. 
Chief  arguments  against  appropriation  of 
new  funds  were  based  on  the  minority  re- 
port of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee which  pointed  out  the  lack  of  accom- 
plishment of  the  program  In  Its  first  2  years 
of  operation  and  the  record  of  using  Federal 


funds  to  transplant  unemployment  and  to 
create  new  businesses  and  Jobs  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  already  existing. 

Some  examples  from  the  minority  report: 
(1)  The  Area  Redevelopment  Agency  ap- 
proved a  loan  to  the  Ponchartrain  Hotel  Co  , 
Detroit,  Mich.,  in  the  amount  of  •1,894.525 
to  assist  financing  a  432-unlt  motor  hotel 
with  the  claim  It  would  add  450  Jobs.  Since 
the  hotel  occupancy  rate  for  Detroit  In  1962 
was  only  54  percent,  it  is  clear  the  new  motor 
hotel  will  not  add  even  one  hotel  Job  on  a  net 
basis  to  the  economy  of  Detroit.  At  best, 
emplojmient  at  the  new  facility  will  result 
In  a  corresponding  decrease  in  employment 
at  existing  hotel  facilities.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  net  decrease  in  hotel  employment  for 
Detroit  might  easily  be  the  result  If  the  new 
facility  forces  existing  hotel  facilities,  al- 
ready suffering  from  excessive  capacity.  Into 
bankruptcy.  (2)  The  Agency  approved  a 
$418,000  loan  to  the  Tomahawk  Paper  Co  .  of 
Tomahawk,  Wis  ,  to  establish  a  papermill  to 
make  household  tissues.  Present  capacity 
of  that  industry,  without  addition  of  this 
new  plant,  as  of  January  1,  1963,  is  In  excess 
of  current  consumption  in  the  United 
States  by  more  than  400,000  tons.  The  73 
new  Jobs  claimed  for  this  new  facility  simply 
means  that  corresponding  unemployment 
will  t>e  transplanted  to  existing  plants  which 
are  only  operating  at  84  percent  of  capacity. 
(3)  In  Dorchester  County.  Md.,  an  applica- 
tion has  been  made  for  a  loan  to  build  a 
•2  million  plant  to  process  soybeans  Into 
poultry  feed.  The  plant  would  be  in  the 
heart  of  the  Delmarva  Peninsula,  made  up  of 
parts  of  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
which  accounted  for  nearly  30  percent  of 
U.S.  poultry  production  Just  after  World 
War  II,  but  now  represents  less  than  10  per- 
cent. Since  Delmarva's  share  of  the  poultry 
business  has  shown  little  inclination  toward 
growth,  other  feed  companies  In  the  area 
claim  a  new  plant  would  cost  more  Jobs  than 
it  would  create.  Typical  of  the  reaction  of 
the  citizens:  "This  ARA  is  supposed  to  be 
creating  new  Jobs,  but  they're  Just  about 
ready  to  take  mine  away" — "We  could  hardly 
complain  If  this  were  a  privately  financed 
operation,  but  It  Just  isn't  fair  to  use  our 
tax  money  to  build  a  plant  to  drive  us  out 
of  business." 

In  my  remarks  during  debate  I  pointed 
out:  The  ARA  on  April  16.  1963.  approved 
a  $68,250  loan  to  the  Farm  Ranch  Coopera- 
tive Association  of  Wetumka,  Okla..  to  estab- 
lish a  feed  and  grain  mill.  I  have  Introduced 
a  biU  to  place  co-ops  on  an  equal  taxation 
basis  along  with  the  rest  of  business.  But 
my  question  is  this:  Is  not  this  using  tax- 
payers' money  to  set  up  a  tax-exempt  bvisl- 
ness  In  competition  with  a  tax-paying 
business?  In  answering  my  question,  Con- 
gressman Hahvet,  of  Michigan,  said  in  part: 
"In  our  hearings  and  the  press  there  have 
been  cited  Instance  after  Insunce  of  the  ARA 
being  used  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
more  competltlor  in  a  particular  field  where 
competition  was  not  needed." 

My  principal  objection  to  the  area  re- 
de, jlopment  program  Is  the  use  of  it  to 
establish  Federal  criteria  for  designating  dis- 
tressed areas  and  this  is  Just  not  possible. 
More  than  one-third  of  all  the  counties  of 
the  country  have  been  declared  eligible 
areas — depressed  areas.  Common  sense  tells 
us  that  In  this  p>erlod  of  reasonably  good 
prosp>erlty,  that  Just  is  not  true.  With  the 
House  action  this  week  we  have  taken  at 
least  a  short  step  toward  the  return  to  the 
encouragement  of  private  business,  the  only 
real  way  to  Increased  economic  growth  and 
the  creation  of  new  Jobs. 

MUZZLING    CONGRESS 

A  subtle  move  seems  to  be  underway 
to  muzzle  Congress.  For  the  past  week  one 
Member  has  objected  to  all  special  orders, 
that  Is  requests  of  Members  for  time  to 
speak  on  the  floor  on  subjects  not  directly 
related  to  the  legislation  of  the  day.     Later 
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in  xJtm  w«*k  a  ■ecoad  Membar  dacidad  tiuLi 
Um  other  Itemben  would  b«  Umltad  to  oalj 
one  Inflertlon  In  Um  Appendix  of  the  Com- 
amaaaaoMAt,  Hmooma  %nA  would  not  b«  per- 
mitted to  uee  extraneoue  material  la  coo- 
aectloa  with  floor  speeches.  He  effecUvely 
ueed  thle  form  of  ceaaorship  toy  objectijac 
when  unaninkous  consent  wae  required  to 
put  such  recnarlu  in  the  Kzcokd.  I  strongly 
objected  to  this  abridgement  of  the  rlgbta 
L>f  all  Members  of  Congress,  those  with  whom 
I  disagree  as  well  as  those  whose  views  I 
And  compaUbie.  The  House  as  a  forum  for 
debate  and  the  expression  of  views  must 
aot  be  subject  to  the  censorship  of  an  In- 
dividual Member  or  group  of  Members.  If 
the  President  Is  making  mistakes,  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  cover  up  Is  to  stop  criticism 
by  Members  of  Congress  and  this  Is  the 
real  danger  in  the  actions  now  taking  place 
In  the  House.  As  I  stated  on  the  floor.  "I 
ehall  not  set  myself  up  as  a  censor  of  any 
other  Member  of  the  House,  nor  do  I  think 
any  other  Member  has  that  privilege."  I 
will  certainly  not  be  silenced  in  presenting 
views  I  think  are  important  to  the  people 
of  my  district  and  the  Nation,  or  in  criticiz- 
ing the  President  when.  In  my  opinion,  his 
actions  threaten  the  freedoms  of  our  people 
and  the  security  of  the  Nation. 

KOBZAM  Taxxa  ACAIM  EXTKNDEO 

The  Tax  Rate  Extension  Act  of  1903  ex- 
tended for  another  year  excise  taxes  and 
Korean  war  taxes.  I  opposed  the  extension 
and  Joined  in  the  minority  report  to  point 
out:  (1)  Thla  is  a  tax  increase  bill.  Expira- 
tton  of  tax  rate  increasee  tmpoeed  temporarily 
for  2  years  to  meet  a  speclAc  crlals  cannot  be 
properly  referred  to  as  tax  reduction.  On  the 
contrary  any  bill  to  continue  tbeee  temporary 
rate  Increesea  can  only  be  regarded  aa  bills 
to  increase  taxes.  {2)  There  is  a  moral  ob- 
UgatlOQ  to  remove  tax  rates  which  were  sold 
to  the  people  as  temporary  taxes.  ( 3  )  A  basic 
solution  to  removing  these  taxes  and  enact- 
ing an  overall  tax  cut  In  all  braclcels  is  to 
cut  Federal  spending.  (4)  Excise  taxes  hit 
those  of  lowest  income  hardest  of  all. 


AHCHTTSCT    OT    FAILUKX    TO    HKAD    DISAMMAMBNT 

irEooTi»Tior«s 
The  man  the  President  Is  sending  to  deal 
with  Khrushchev,  to  reach  an  agreement 
which  could  result  In  total  disarmament  of 
the  United  States,  la  Averell  Harrlman,  the 
architect  of  failure  to  otir  policies  of  combat- 
ing the  Communist  conspiracy.  Appalling  as 
the  President's  announcement  that  we  were 
stispendlng  nuclear  testing  In  the  atmosphere 
and  were  entering  Into  top  level  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets  In  Moscow,  was  to  the 
American  people,  the  naming  of  Harrtman  as 
the  top  negotiator  ts  simply  beyond  belief. 
It  was  Harrtman  who  arranged  the  coalition 
government  of  Laos  at  the  Geneva  Conference 
which  is  now  resulting  In  the  complete  take- 
over of  Laos  by  the  Communists.  In  fact.  Mr. 
Harrlman  has  been  involved  in  many  of  the 
disastrous  agreements,  particularly  regarding 
Rumania.  If  the  President  insists  on  con- 
tinuing to  send  the  Nation  on  a  suicidal 
course  In  International  affairs,  the  least  he 
can  do  Ls  to  put  an  engineer  at  the  throttle 
who  will  recognize  danger  signals  when  they 
are  flashing. 


Americaii  L3>eralism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OW   CAUroSMIA 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVKS 

Monday.  June  17.  1963 

Mr.   ROOSEVELT.     Mr.    Speaker,   on 

May  28  some  of  my  colleagues  attacked 


Amexican  liberalism  by  way  of  equaling 
the  plJtUorm  of  Amertcans  lor  Demo- 
craUc  Action  with  that  of  the  SoclaU«t 
Party  and  the  publJcIy  stated  position  of 

the  Communist  Party.  This  linka^  Is 
frankly  false  because  it  attempts  to  di- 
rectly associate  liberalism  with  socialism 
and  socl&iiiiin  with  communism.  This 
tortured  logic,  if  extended,  as  was  done 
on  the  floor,  allows  no  difference  In  prin- 
ciple, philosophy,  and  methodology  be- 
tween liberalism  and  communism  and 
democratic  socialism  and  communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  reckiess  charges 
violate  the  American  tradition  because 
they  neither  deal  with  the  merits  of  any 
i-ssue  nor  bear  any  resemblance  to  the 
truth.  These  allegations  attempt  to 
relegate  to  the  ash  heap  those  practices 
which  are  traditional,  appropriate,  and 
proper  in  American  pohUcal  life.  I 
woiild  hope  that  my  conservative  col- 
leagues would  call  lit>erals  to  task  if  they 
ever  link  conservatism  with  reaction  and 
reaction  with  fascism. 

A  cursory  knowledge  of  American 
politics  should  clearly  demonstrate  that 
liberals  are  not  Socialists  and  Socialists 
are  not  liberals  and  both  are  antitotali- 
tarian  and  therefore  anti-CommunisL 
By  the  same  token,  conservatives  are  not 
reactionaries  and  reactionaries  are  not 
conservatives  and  both  are  antitotali- 
tarlan  and  therefore  antl-Fascist  The 
test  we  must  apply  Is  how  well  do  the 
liberals  and  conservatives  meet  today's 
challenge  through  use  of  democratic 
processes. 

In  this  time  of  continual  crisis,  which 
we  have  faced  since  the  beginning  of  the 
cold  war,  we  need  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives who  participate  fully,  vigorously, 
and  effectively  In  the  dialogue  on  the 
great  issues  affecting  Americans  today — 
how  to  enhance  the  freedom  of  all 
Americans,  abolish  poverty  and  regain 
full  employment,  protect  our  security  by 
encouraging  independent  nations  else- 
where, and  maintain  peace. 

Ours  Js  an  open,  strong  society  Its 
strength  rests  on  a  vigorous  clash  of 
ideas  competing  in  the  open.  It  is  in 
this  context  that  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives must  battle.  The  subvertcrs  of  our 
Constitution — the  Communist  Party,  the 
White  Citizens  Councils,  the  John  Birch 
Society  and  their  fellow  travelers — shun 
the  marketplace  of  ideas  and  instead 
pursue  conspiratorial  avenues  of  politi- 
cal Influence  that  inject  fear  and  false- 
hood into  American  politics. 

I  propose  to  discuss  only  two  items: 
the  meaning  of  the  ADA  platform  and 
the  application  of  the  hberal  and  con- 
servative ideologies. 

The  ADA  platform  covers  many  items. 
This  Ls  so  because  ADA  is  a  multiinterest 
national  political  organization.  Its 
members  are  interested  in  domestic  and 
forei)?n  policy  and  so  ADA  takes  a  stand 
on  a  whole  host  of  issues  from  the  prob- 
lems our  aging  face  through  making  the 
United  Nations  a  better  instrument  for 
freedom  and  peace.  The  ADA  stand  is 
not  always  correct.  As  a  member  of  Its 
national  board,  I  do  not  agree  with  every 
policy  ADA  supports.  And  I  dare  say  no 
member  in  ADA  agrees  with  each  and 
every  ADA  position.  That  is  always  the 
case  in  a  democratic  organization  which 


arrives  at  its  positions  after  discussion 
and  debate,  where  ideas  clash  and  one 
policy  prevails  over  another. 

Liberalism  and  ADA  will  be  judged  by 
their  purposes  and  goals,  their  past 
achievements  and  future  accomplish- 
ments. ADA  has  stood  the  test  of  time 
for  as  President  Kennedy  told  the  15th 
annual  ADA  convention,  held  in  May  of 
this  year— a  convention  I  had  the  honor 
to  address  and.  yes.  even  criticize  ADA 
in  a  serious  but  friendly  vein— "you  have 
contributed  an  indispensable  ferment  to 
American  politics  and  looking  back  you 
can  take  satisfaction  that  on  the  whole 
time  has  confirmed  the  rightne.ss  of  your 
judgments." 

Mr  Speaker,  I  request  that  President 
Kennedy's  message  to  ADA  s  16th  annual 
convention  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
immediately  after  my  remarks. 

Liberalism  and  ADA  stand  for  afflrma- 
tivc  goals.  The  fumilment  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  a  just  and  responsible  world  is 
our  goal.  ADA  believes  that  its  goals 
can  be  achieved  in  only  one  way :  through 
the  democratic  process.  ADA  practices 
democracy  by  participatinK  in  election 
campaigns,  generating  ideas,  stimulating 
thought.  Its  performance  is  always  in 
public  for  all  to  judge,  evaluate,  accept 
or  reject 

ADA  welcomes  to  its  ranks  only  those 
whose  devotion  to  political  freedom  is 
unqualified.  Ihose  who  apologize  for 
segregation  have  no  place  in  ADA 
Those  who  apologize  for  Ru.^.sia,  China. 
Yugoslavia.  Cuba,  Spain,  the  Dominican 
Republic  linder  Trujillo.  Venezuela  un- 
der Jiminez.  have  no  place  in  ADA. 

But  let  us  examine  what  the  conclu- 
sions of  two  recognized  scholars  are 
about  ADA.  Prof.  David  Shannon  of 
Columbia  University  in  hLs  book,  "The 
Decline  of  American  Communism,"  con- 
cludes that  ADA  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  after  World  War  n,  in 
converting  Uie  non -Communist  left  mto 
the  anti-Communist  left  at  home  and 
abroad.  ADA  fought  the  Communist 
issue  on  preservation  of  principle  with- 
out violating  democratic  procedure  We 
did  not  engage  In  the  recklessness  of 
false  accusation  and  scare  tactics  as  so 
many  who  use  the  issue  of  communism 
solely  for  political  profit. 

Prof.  Max  Lemer  of  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity in  his  preface  to  "Americans  for 
Democratic  Action" — a  book  incidentally 
sympathetic  with  ADA's  philosophy  but 
not  uncritical  of  ADA — says: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  without  the 
ADA  American  political  thought  and  actlcm 
would  have  become  more  extremist  at  both 
ends,  left  and  rlglit. 

The  ADA  record  in  support  of  ex- 
panding democracy  is  clear.  We  believe 
in  more  freedom  at  home — a  vigorous 
defense  of  Uie  Bill  of  Rights  and  imme- 
diate implementation  of  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments. 

Today  as  in  past  years  we  oppose  im- 
perial expansion  and  Internal  dictator- 
ship. To  those  who  resist  dictatorship, 
Communist  or  otherwise,  and  support 
democracy,  we  lend  our  supfKJrt.  We 
look  toward  a  world  where  all  people 
may  share  our  freedom — a  world  with- 
out aggression,  a  disarmed  world  subject 
to  effective  inspection  and  control. 
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We  are  disappointed,  however,  that  too 
many  conservatives  too  often  have  not 
upheld  their  acknowledged  belief  in  con- 
stitutional process  and  the  rule  of  law. 
For  the  greatest  contribution  of  con- 
servatives to  American  democracy  would 
be  to  rid  their  organizations,  such  as 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action,  of 
undemocratic  John  Birch  Society  mem- 
bers and  its  equally  vmdemocratic  fellow 
travelers  and  at  the  same  time  join 
American  liberals  in  supporting  compre- 
hensive civil  rights  legislation,  that  is 
real  and  not  a  sham,  to  fulfill  the  con- 
stitutional mandate  of  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments.  The  conservatives'  failui'e 
to  meet  this  responsibility  will  mean 
that  the  American  people  are  the  losers. 
for  it  is  the  American  ideal  that  will 
remain  unfulfilled. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  gone 
into  the  subject  which  fascinates  ADA 
and  administration  critics:  namely,  that 
ADA'ers  run  this  coimtry.  Judging  by 
ADA'S  criticisms  of  the  administration, 
one  could  never  imagine  that  ADA  is 
ninnlng  the  country.  Furthermore, 
glaring  inaccuracies  in  statements  made 
by  my  conservative  colleagues  lead  me, 
for  one,  to  wonder  how  much  credence 
can  be  given  to  their  arguments  on  sub- 
stantive issues.  I  refer  specifically  to 
Mr.  Hall's  remarks  appearing  on  page 
10739  of  the  Congressional  Record  Mr. 
Hall  said  that  "the  35  ADA'ers  in  key 
administrative  positions  include"  Abra- 
ham RiBicoFF  as  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Aithur 
Goldberg  as  Secretary  of  Labor.  Abra- 
ham RiBicoFF,  I  believe,  has  been  elected 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  from  Connecticut, 
and  Arthur  Goldberg,  of  course,  is  the 
newest  member  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  is  but  one  example  of  how  out  of 
date  are  many  of  the  thoughts  of  my 
conservative  friends. 

JJ'.K   TO  ADA 

I  am  happy  to  send  my  greetings  to  the 
16th  annual  convention  of  ADA.  During 
these  years,  you  have  striven  valiantly  for 
social  progress  and  civil  freedom  at  home 
and  for  liberty  and  peace  in  the  world.  You 
have  done  this  In  the  face  of  clamor  and 
criticism,  and  you  have  seen  the  causes  for 
which  you  have  fought  move  steadily  ahead 
toward  fulfillment.  You  have  contributed 
an  Indispensable  ferment  to  American 
politics.  Looking  beck,  you  can  take  satis- 
faction that  time  has  on  the  whole  confirmed 
the  Tightness  of  your  Judgments. 

Now  again  we  look  to  the  future.  Tills 
strong  covmtry  of  ours  faces  all  of  the  prob- 
lems that  come  with  a  complex  and  chang- 
ing economy  In  a  revolutionary  world.  This 
administration — In  the  field  of  economic  and 
monetary  policy,  in  education,  in  the  care 
for  the  sick,  retarded,  and  the  aged — has  put 
forward  programs  to  provide  a  greater  par- 
ticipation In  the  American  life  for  all  of  our 
citizens.  This  country  cannot  turn  Its  back 
on  the  urgent  problems  of  the  day:  four  and 
a  half  million  unemployed,  an  Inadequate 
educational  system,  a  growing  tangle  of  ur- 
ban blight,  pockets  of  poverty  that  reproach 
our  affluence,  a  large  segment  of  our  citizens 
still  denied  their  civil  rights,  the  massive 
problems  of  the  developing  nations  and, 
above  all,  the  overwhelming  need  to  turn  the 
world's  momentum  toward  destruction  Into 
an  equivalent  momentum  for  production  and 
peace. 

I  may  not  always  agree  with  ADA  on  how 
these  goals  should  be  pursued,  or  they  with 
me;  but  I  salute  the  role  you  have  played — 


and  will  continue  to  play — in  supporting 
new  Initiatives  and  new  ideas,  in  freahenlng 
OTir  political  dialog,  UMl  In  countering 
those  who  reject  the  future,  doubt  the  pres- 
ent and  labor  to  keep  vm  mired  forever  in 
the  past. 


Message  bj  ConfretsmaB  Ben  F.  Jensen, 
of  Iowa,  to  the  Delegates  to  the  World 
Feed  Conference  From  100  Foreign  Na- 
tions on  This  Side  of  the  Iron  Cmiain 
Now  Being  Held  in  Washington,  D.C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1963 

Mr.    JENSEN.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 
Message  bt  Congressman  Ben  F   Jensen,  or 

Iowa,  to  the  Delegatts  to  the  World  Feed 

Conference  From  100  Foreign  Nations  on 

This  Side  or  tke  Iron  Curtain  Now  Being 

Held  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Chairman,  being  a  member  of  the  con- 
gressional delegation  to  this  conference  to 
devise  ways  and  means  to  help  feed  the  hun- 
gry people  of  this  troubled  world,  I  am  im- 
pelled to  make  the  following  remarks  which 
I  hope  you  will  all  take  In  the  spirit  in  which 
this  statement  is  made. 

We  welcome  you  here  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  land  where  God  has  been  good 
to  us.  by  giving  us  such  a  plentiful  supply  of 
sunshine  and  rain,  and  rich  productive  soil 
which  our  farmers  keep  productive  by  good 
soil  and  moisture  conservation  practices 
which  was  started  here  only  37  years  ago,  to 
the  end  that,  we  have  a  surplus  of  feed,  food, 
and  fiber  and  which  we  want  to  share  with 
yo\i  folks  across  the  seven  seas,  but  we  want 
to  be  sure  it  reaches  the  people  we  want 
to  help,  which  we  know  it  has  not  to  a 
marked  degree  up  to  this  time.  So  I  say 
without  fear  or  favor  that  unless  you  leaders, 
here  representing  your  respective  countries, 
see  to  it  henceforth  that,  the  right  people  do 
receive  these  commodities,  then  your  time 
and  money  attending  this  conference  has  to 
a  marked  degree  been  wasted . 

Your  time  and  money  will  also  have  been 
wasted  in  coming  here  unless  on  your  re- 
turn home  you  do  not  start  a  crusade  to 
establish  a  land  reform  program  In  your 
respective  countries  if  such  a  program  has 
not  already  been  established  in  your  home- 
land. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  visit 
some  40  foreign  nations  and  to  observe  the 
problems  of  the  people  there,  and  it  was  crys- 
tal clear  to  me  that  most  of  those  problems 
were  found  In  the  nations  where  most  of 
the  land  was  owned  by  the  great  powerful 
land  barons,  who  had  for  past  centuries  per- 
mitted their  once-productive  soil  to  wash 
away,  blow  away,  and  erode  away  and  thus 
become  unproductive  to  the  end  that  hunger, 
strife,  and  internal  unrest  is  now  and  has 
been  for  centuries  past,  the  order  of  the 
day  as  all  of  you  well  know  who  come  from 
such  countries  as  I  have  Just  described. 

I  will  refrain  from  naming  those  coun- 
tries, but  I  will  name  some  of  the  countries 
abroad  who  have  since  World  War  II  estab- 
lished a  land  reform  program:  Pakistan,  In- 
dia. Japan,  Formosa,  and  Thailand  Just  to 
name  a  few.  We  are  all  glad  and  relieved  to 
know  that,  In  all  those  nations,  hunger  and 
Internal  unrest  and  strife  Is  gradually  dis- 
appearing, and  as  a  consequence,  the  Com- 


munist ccA^iracy  to  rule  them  and  the  en- 
tire world  is  being  effectively  blocked. 

lAnd  reform  prognuns  were  established  in 
all  those  nations  by  peaceful  meens.  The 
government  took  Uttle  to  great  blocks  of 
land  paying  a  reasonable  price  to  the  owners. 
divided  It  up  in  small  economic  acreages 
which  were  sold  at  a  reasonable  p>rice  to  the 
former  peasant  farmworkers  on  a  long-term 
payment  basis,  at  a  low  interest  rate,  and 
also  made  necessary  farm  machinery  avail- 
able to  the  new  owners  with  irrigation  where 
needed,  along  with  technical  farm  advice  by 
people  experienced  In  the  art  of  good  farm- 
ing, many  of  them  former  U.S.  farm  boy 
graduates  of  the  State  Agrictillure  College  at 
Ames,  Iowa. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  only  ineffective 
land  reform  program  that  has  recently  been 
established  is  In  Cuba,  where  Castro  by  armed 
force,  and  by  rolling  heads  In  typical  Com- 
munist style,  took  complete  control  of  every 
farm  and  every  segment  of  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple, their  industries,  churches,  and  schools 
All  of  which  is  doomed  to  failure,  and  must 
be  eliminated  from  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  soon  and  by  force  if  necessary  as  the 
last  resort.  Now  even  though  that  is  an- 
other story,  nonetheless  if  not  soon  brought 
to  heel,  the  peace  of  the  entire  world  will 
be  in  Jeopardy. 

Thus  my  friends  I  pray  and  plead  and  ad- 
monish every  one  of  you  to  unite  with  us 
in  cutting  away  this  cancerous  growth  from 
our  body  politic  before  It  engulfs  all  of  us 
In  another  world  war  more  destructive  to  life 
and  property  than  all  the  wars  that  have 
been  fought  on  this  earth. 

In  closing  I  beg  of  all  to  remember  al- 
ways thdt.  Uncle  Sam  covets  nothing  that 
does  not  belong  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  seek  only  peace  and 
freedom  for  ourselves  and  for  you.  Our 
liberties  we  prize  and  our  rights  we  will 
maintain. 


Flag  Day  Address  by  Senator   Morton, 
of  KentHcky 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

or  nxQfoiB 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  17. 1963 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  address  given 
by  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  MorroN],  at  the  national 
convention  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  Milwaukee  on  June 
14.  1963,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Flag   Day  Address   by   Senator  Morton,   or 
Kentucky 

Do  you  agree  that  the  legislative  branch 
of  Government  is  indispensable?  Or  do  you 
prefer  rule  by  Executive  rather  than  rule  by 
representative?  The  keystone  of  our  repre- 
sentative form  of  government  has  recently 
been  challenged,  and  to  this  new  issue,  which 
traverses  all  American  tradition  and  crosses 
all  party  lines,  may  we  address  ourselves 
tonight. 

In  this  country.  Government,  like  the  flag. 
stands  for  the  people. 

The  flag  was  a  dear  subject  to  an  uncle 
of  mine,  R.  C.  Ballard  Thruston,  and  he  wrote 
a  history  of  it  which  was  adopted  and  printed 
by  the  69th  Congress  In  1926.  Reading  his 
treatise.  I  noted  that  the  flag  evolved  from 
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the  personal  flaga  of  tbe  English  and  Scottish 
kings.  Take  note,  not  the  flags  of  the  Kng- 
lUh  and  Scottish  pcoplea.  but  th«  kings. 
The  flag   was   the  king's. 

This  difference  between  a  king's  flag  and 
a  people's  flag  symbollzea  the  challenge  to 
American   representative  goTcrnment. 

Not  long  ago,  aelf-goyernment.  Imple- 
mented by  the  representative  system,  would 
never  have  been  questioned  In  this  Nation. 
For  by  self-government,  and  that  alone, 
Americans  have  been  free,  are  free,  and  shall 
be  free.  But  there  Is  a  new  doctrine  This 
scheme  has  sprung  up  Inside  this  Nation. 
Its  spokesmen  are  our  fellow  citizens — free 
men  kept  free  by  the  institution  their  doc- 
trine subverts. 

The  doctrine  has  no  name,  but  It  Is  the 
doctrine  of  the  master  planner.  Its  sponsors 
consider  themselves  the  elite,  the  ruling 
class. 

What  precisely  do  they  have  In  mind?  I 
shall  read  you  a  statement  of  this  doctrine. 
One  of  our  richest  and  most  prestigious 
scholarly  foundations  issued  It.  Its  author, 
having  raised  the  question  of  how  are  we 
doing  with  respect  to  the  processes  of  demo- 
cratic self-government,  concludes  this  way: 

"It  Is  the  third  branch  of  government,  the 
legislative,  where  thlr.gs  have  gone  awry. 
Whether  we  look  at  city  councils,  the  State 
legislatures,  or  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  we  react  to  what  we  see  with  scarcely 
concealed  contempt.  This  is  the  area  where 
democratic  government  tends  to  break 
down — the  greatest  menace  to  the  successful 
operation  of   the  democratic   process." 

To  rectify  conditions  as  he  sees  them,  the 
author  would  amend  the  Constitution  to  In- 
crease the  terms  of  Representatives  to  4 
years,  to  decrease  the  terms  of  Senators  to  4 
years,  and  to  hold  all  congressional  elections 
In  presidential  election  years. 

The  author  of  this  is  a  Senator.  Had  he 
been  from  another  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, his  opinion  would  not  have  been  so 
shocking.  It  could  have  been  written  off  as 
another  typical  example  of  the  new.-  party 
line. 

And  this  line  separates  not  Republicans 
from  Democrats  but  rather  the  arrogant, 
self-appointed  omnlscients  of  rule  by  the 
few  from  us  old- fashioned  types  who  con- 
tinue to  believe  In  the  virtues  of  limited 
government  and  balanced  power,  the  twin 
bulwarks  of  free  society  But.  as  I  said,  he 
is  a  Senator  and  the  former  mayor  of  a 
great  eastern  city.  I  have  unwavering  faith 
In  Job  CukSK's  sincerity.  His  reasoning  I 
question. 

He    Is   correct   In   every   count  If: 

( 1 )  If  the  measure  of  our  democratic  rep- 
resentation Is  Ito  speed  In  bowing  unthink- 
ing to  every  decree  from  the  Executive 

(2)  If  legislative  productivity  be  Judged 
by  the  amount  of  debt  piled  on  the  living 
as  well  as  the  unrepresented  generations  to 
come. 

(3)  If  he  would  reduce  the  legislative,  the 
powerful  right  arm  of  the  people,  to  a  spine- 
less bunch  of  yes  men  who  hear  no  evil. 
see  no  evil,  and  speak  no  evil. 

Lets  look  more  deeply  into  this  doctrine. 
Let's  put  our  flnger  on  lu  basic  assump- 
tions. Besides  taking  for  granted  that  the 
people  are  not  receiving  true  representation 
from  those  they  elect  and,  in  most  cases, 
re-elect,  iu  says  that  a  tiny  handful  of  willful 
minor  deities  can  do  the  Job  Can  they?  I 
doubt  it. 

They  have  tried  and  failed.  Irving  KrU- 
tol,  editor  of  "Basic  Books,  "  writing  In  the 
New  Leader,  has  this  to  say  about  such  a 
regime. 

"The  basic  fault  •  •  •  is  that  It  suffers 
from  delusions  of  managerial  omnlcompe- 
tence.  IU  vaunted  (philosophy  of  govern- 
ment) too  often  seems  to  amount  to  noth- 
ing more  than  a  ruthless  opportunism  in 
small  matters  of  politicking  and  adminis- 
tration, combined  with  a  self-righteous  and 


doctrinaire    obstinacy    on    large    matters    of 
policy." 

And  what  Is  the  end  result  of  rule  by  this 
elite?     Mr.  Krlstol  expresses  It  thus: 

"In  sum,  that  very  sophistication  and  wide- 
ranging  though tfulness  which  makes  (the 
elite)  so  Intellectually  attractive  also  seems 
to  make  It  so  practically  Ineffectual.  In 
politics  Intelligence  and  Imagination  are 
qualities  to  be  desired,  but  It  Is  a  misfor- 
tune when  they  are  not  subordinated  to  a 
readiness  to  look  reality  In  the  fare,  to 
recognize  its  plain  features,  and  to  act  with 
a  simple  decisiveness.  It  requires  strength 
of  character  to  act  upon  one's  Ideas:  it  re- 
quires no  less  strength  of  character  to  re- 
sist being  seduced  by  them" 

In  other  words,  this  ruling  elite  thinks 
It  c.in  make  no  mistake,  but  It  does. 

The  doctrine  of  the  ruling  class  would 
remove  our  only  protection  from  the  Execu- 
tive's poor  Judgment,  The  legislative 
branch  embodies  that  protection.  But  If 
every  Member  of  Congress,  was  elected  with 
the  President,  don't  you  see  that  the  m:\- 
Jority  would  be  a  pack  of  coattaU  riders,  rub- 
t>er  sUmping  every  proposal  from  the  White 
House   regardless  of   Its   value 

That  Is  not  the  function  of  Congress,  nor 
is  It  anything  but  the  abdication  of  reason 
to  vest  so  much  power  in  the  Executive. 
The  United  SUtes  has  thrived  on  the  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances,  the  limitation 
of  power. 

Walter  Lippmann,  the  columnist,  once 
wrote : 

"The  genius  of  the  American  system  Is  that 
it  limits  ail  power — Including  the  power  of 
the  majority.  Absolute  power,  whether  In 
a  king,  a  president,  a  legislative  majority, 
a  popular  majority,  is  alien  to  the  American 
idea. 

"For  a  decision  which  has  to  be  enforced 
against  the  determined  opposition  of  large 
communities  and  regions  of  the  country  will, 
as  Americans  have  long  realized,  almost 
never  produce  the  results  It  Is  supposed  to 
produce.  It  Is  necessary  to  postpone  the 
decision,  to  respect  the  opposition,  and 
then  accept  the  burden  of  trying  to  persuade 
It" 

We  respect  the  opposition.  That  Is  im- 
portant. We  respect  it  because  we  recog- 
nize our  own  limitations.  We  are  aware 
that  we  can  be  wrong,  and  we  take  that  Into 
account  In  our  affairs. 

The  ruling  class,  however,  would  not  allow 
for  that.  In  essence,  they  are  right.  If  you 
disagree  with  them,  you  are  wrong,  and  they 
would  bury  you. 

Delusions  of  managerial  omnicompetence 
are  part  of  the  false  underpinning  of  the 
ruling  class  doctrine  The  other  part.  I  said, 
was  disbelief  that  representatives  truly 
represent 

If  you  Uke  a  quick  look  at  the  88th  Con- 
gress, you'll  see  that  few  bills  have  passed. 
that  for  a  long  time  none  were,  and  that  the 
S?nate  almost  as  soon  as  It  convened  got  tied 
up  in  a  filibuster  over  one  of  its  rules  of 
procedure.  I  can  understand  how  someone 
develops  reservations  about  the  legislative 
prix^ess. 

But  if  you  take  a  long  look  at  Congress, 
you  will  see  much  more  It  is.  In  fact,  the 
meeting  ground  for  the  countless  and  con- 
tradictory needs  and  InteresU  that  arise 
from  this  gigantic  and  very  complex  Nation. 
Its  task,  with  respect  to  all  sides,  is  to  rec- 
oncile the  contradlctloru.  to  determine  pri- 
orities and  And  and  reflect  the  national  will. 
The  dilBcultles  become  gargantuan  because 
Congress  Is  the  voice  of  the  people  in  a  Na- 
tion of  some  180-odd  millions. 

The  national  will,  how  can  It  emerge  f.-om 
the  diversities  and  inner  confines  of  this 
country?  The  considered  Judgment  of  the 
whole  people  can  only  come— never  easily 
and  never  perfectly — from  the  sober  delib- 
erations of  responsive  and  responsible  legis- 
lative assemblies. 


And  each  one  of  these  assemblies  is  com- 
posed  of  thoughtful  and  hardworking  me^ 
and  women — responsive  to  the  ballot  box  but 
more  basically,  responsible  to  certain  endur.! 
Ing  standards  of  right  and  Justice  that  tra- 
dition has  deposited,  experience  has  tem- 
pered, and  time  has  tested  . 

I  do  not  think  I  either  exaggerate  or  glo- 
rify when  I  say  that  the  Congress,  at  the 
apex  of  our  representative  system,  has  always 
t)een  the  national  forum  In  which  this  pains- 
taking  process  has  gone  forward, 

"Process"  Is  the  key  word.  Senator  Claxk 
uses  this  same  word,  but  he  seems  not  to 
understand  its  real  meaning.  The  political 
process  which  produces  the  national  will  ij, 
of  n«cesfilty.  disorderly  and  often  disorga- 
nized It  Is  Inherently  slow  and  deliberate 
it  refuses  to  conform  neatly  to  any  textbook 
of  rules  and  procedures;  It  defies  perfectlj 
logical  analysis. 

For  one  reason,  no  political  process  accu- 
rately mirroring  the  scope  of  o\u  society  and 
purporting  to  serve  it  could  possibly  be  other 
than  complex— filled  with  competition  and 
conflict. 

The  second  reason  is  more  important  still. 
The  focus  of  all  of  America's  institutions, 
their  dependence  and  their  ultimate  strength 
IS  people:  individual  citizens,  free  men  and 
women  In  times  of  greatest  crisis  we  ar« 
most  acutely  aware  of  this  fact.  Then,  the 
slick  flow  charts  and  the  scientiflc  procedures 
go  out  the  window  and  what  we  have  left  are 
dedicated  citizens  who  discharge  their  duty 
not  because  the  rules  say  they  must  but, 
quite  simply,  because  It  is  the  duty  that  they 
freely  assumed. 

The  Congress,  too.  is  preeminently  a  human 
Institution.  And  as  I  have  already  noted,  it 
Is  Indispensably  the  deliberative  foriun 
which  echoes  the  multitude  of  Amerlca'a 
competing  and  conflicting  Interests — echoes 
And  then  refines  them.  Its  purpose  is  not 
Just  to  respond  but  to  represent.  Its  typical 
mode  of  operation  to  weigh  and  to  balance — 
and  only  then  to  decide,  in  about  equal  parts 
by  acting,  by  not  acting,  or  by  acting  in 
ways  that  could  not  possibly  have  been  pre- 
dicted at  the  outset  of  the  process.  The 
ballot  box  and  its  own  best  apprehension  of 
the  national  good  are,  equally,  Its  bench- 
marks 

The  difficulties  of  Congress  and  other 
legislative  bodies  boil  down  to  the  fact  that 
they  represent  the  people.  The  legislative 
is  the  epitome  f  the  democratic  system.  No 
President  of  the  United  States  shaU  ever  b» 
as  close  to  the  citizens  of  Milwaukee  as  Rep- 
resentatives Zablocki  and  Rittss.  Conie- 
quently,  no  President  shall  ever  protect  the 
InteresU  peculiar  to  this  city  as  will  Its 
elected  representatives.  If  the  Incumbents 
don't,  the  people  will  trade  them  In  on  a 
new  model.  What  holds  for  Milwaukee  in 
this  respect  also  holds  for  every  other  com- 
munity of  the  Nation. 

Yes,  I  think  the  legislative  branch  Is  in- 
dispensable. It  U  the  single  limb  of  Ameri- 
can Government  that  Is  close  enough  to  you 
to  be  called,  in  a  real  sense,  yours  whether 
you  live  In  Maine  or  California.  Minnesota 
or  Mississippi, 

Earlier.  I  mentioned  the  flag.  Do  you  know 
that  whenever  either  House  of  Congress  U 
in  session  the  flag  flies  above  tU  Chamber? 
This  Is  appropriate  because  the  flag  stands 
for  us. 

But  If  you  strip  the  powers  of  Congress 
and  give  them  to  the  Executive  you  may  as 
well  haul  down  that  remarkable  standard 
and  trample  it  In  the  dust. 

For  when  Americans  release  their  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  make  a  king,  they  will 
have  desecrated  the  flag. 

I  hope  such  will  never  occur.  I  believe  It 
never  shall,  because  so  long  as  we  know 
from  what  our  freedom  comes,  we  shall  see 
to  it  that  that  billowing,  bright-colored 
cloth  we  unashamedly  call  Old  Glory  floats 
above  the  great  Houses  of  self-government 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tlesday,  Jlts'e  18, 1963  \ 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain. Rev. Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  145:  3:  Great  is  the  Lord,  and 
greatly  to  be  praised;  and  His  greatness 
is  unsearchable. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  by  Thy  wise 
and  gracious  providence,  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being. 

Grant  that  in  these  days  of  national 
crises  we  may  be  the  uncompromising 
champion  of  righteousness  and  justice. 

We  humbly  confess  that  we  are  often 
so  timid  and  hesitant  in  applying  these 
principles. 

Penitently  we  acknowledge  that  we 
are  frequently  disobedient  to  our  noblest 
moral  instincts  and  impulses. 

Show  us  how  urgently  we  need  to  be 
delivered  from  the  blight  of  spiritual 
blindness  and  the  servitude  to  the  mam- 
mon of  materialism. 

May  we  always  seek  to  help  humanity 
cultivate  and  develop  its  capacities  to 
attain  unto  a  greater  splendor  of  char- 
acter and  conduct. 

Hear  as  in  Christ's  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and   approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

MR.  2821.  An  act  to  authorize  modification 
of  the  repayment  contract  with  the  Grand 
Valley  Water  Users'  Association;  and 

H.R.  6441.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
8«-272,  as  amended,  with  resp>ect  to  the  re- 
porting date. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HR.  242,  An  act  to  amend  secUon  1820 
of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
provide  for  waiver  of  indebtedness  to  the 
United  States  in  certain  cases  arising  out  of 
default  on  loans  guaranteed  or  made  by  the 
Veterans'    Administration. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  titles.  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S  777  An  act  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  in  order  to  In- 
crease the  authorization  for  appropriations 
and  to  modify  the  personnel  security  pro- 
cedures for  contractor  employees; 

S.  loee.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  E.  L 
K  Oil  Co.;  and 

S  Con.  Res.  48.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  selected  excerpU  on  the  1968-64  na- 
tional high  school  debate  subject  of  "Medi- 
care." 


PRINTING  OP  EULOGIES  IN  HONOR 
OF  THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JAMES 
PATRICK  McGRANERY 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, I  call  up  House  Resolution  251 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved.  That  the  eulogies  presented  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
February  7.  1968,  In  honor  of  the  late  Hon- 
orable James  Patrick  McGranery,  together 
with  other  pertinent  matter,  shall  be  printed 
as  a  House  doctunent.  The  copy  for  such 
House  document  shall  be  prepared  under 
the  sui>ervlsion  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing. 

Sec.  2.  In  lieu  of  the  nxmiber  of  copies  of 
House  documenU  to  be  printed  and  their 
distribution  prescribed  by  section  64  of  the 
Act  of  January  12.  1895  (44  U.S.C.  131), 
there  shall  be  printed  two  hundred  copies 
of  the  House  document  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  of  this  resolution  which  shall  be 
bound  in  such  style  as  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing  shall  direct  and  which  shall  be 
distributed  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon- 
orable William  A,  Babrett,  Representative 
from  the  First  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  members  of  the 
family  of  the  said  James  Patrick  McGranery 
and  other  Interested  persons. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion   to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PRINTING  OF  EULOGIES  AS  A 
TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  call  up  House  Resolution  343 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Reaolved.  That  the  eulogies  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  first 
session  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress  as  a 
tribute  to  the  life  and  Ideals  of  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  together  with  any  other  relevant 
material,  be  printed  as  a  House  document; 
and  that  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty  additional  copies  shall  be  printed,  of 
which  ten  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-flve  copies  ahaU  be  for  the  use  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  seventy-flve  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  if  the  gentleman  will 
not  assure  the  House  that  all  of  these 
resolutions  were  unanimously  approved 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Printing  and  by 
the  full  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, and  that  this  list  includes  some 
15  printing  bills.  5  of  which  are  Senate 
concurrent  resolutions  with  which  the 
House  generally  concurs? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  assure  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  what  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  ScHKNCK]  says  is  true.  These 
resolutions  did  come  from  the  subcom- 
mittee unanimously  aiul  unanimously 
from  the  full  committee. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  a^eed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  HOUSE 
REPORT  NO.  119,  ENTITLED  "PAT- 
TERN OF  COMMUNIST  ESPIO- 
NAGE" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  call  up  House  Resolution  357. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  Tbat  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities ten  thousand  additional  copies  of 
House  Report  Nimibered  119,  Eighty-sixth 
Congress,  first  session,  entitled  "Patterns  of 
Communist  Espionage". 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL   COPIES   OP   PUBLICA- 
TION      ENTITLED       "COMMUNIST 

YOUTH     AcnvrriEs      (eighth 

WORLD    YOUTH    FESTIVAL,    HEL- 
SINKI, FINLAND,  1962)" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  358. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
tise  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities ten  thousand  additional  copies  of  the 
publication  entitled  •'Communist  Youth  Ac- 
tivities (Eighth  World  Youth  Festival,  Hel- 
sinki, Finland,  1962)",  Eighty-seventh  Con- 
gress, second  session. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to, 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  "COMMU- 
NIST AND  TROTSKYIST  ACTIVITY 
WITHIN  THE  GREATER  LOS  AN- 
GELES CHAPTER  OF  THE  FAIR 
PLAY  FOR  CUBA  COMMITTEE" 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  359. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follow*; : 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities seven  thousand  additional  copies  of 
the  publication  entitled  "Communist  and 
TrotakyUt  Activity  Within  the  Greater  Los 
Angeles  Chapter  of  the  Pair  Play  for  Cuba 
Committee",  Eighty -seventh  Congress,  sec- 
ond session. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  PUBLICA- 
TION ENTITLED  "COMMUNIST 
PROPAGANDA— AND  THE  TRUTH— 
ABOUT  CONDITIONS  IN  SOVIET 
RUSSIA" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  360 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  prlntMl  for  the 
use  or  the  CoumUttee  oo  Un-American  AcUv- 
Itles  ten  thous4Uid  additional  copies  of  the 
publication  entitled  "ConununLst  Propa- 
ganda— And  the  Truth — About  Condition* 
In  Soviet  Ruaala  (Testimony  of  David  P. 
Johnaon )  ",  Elghty-aeventh  Congress,  aecond 
session. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP  HOUSE 
DOCUMENT  336.  ENTITLED  "FACTS 
ON  COiiMUNISM— VOLUME  I,  THE 
COMMUNIST  IDEOLOGY" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 161. 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Represi'Titatives 
(the  Senate  concurTing) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  twenty  thousand 
additional  copies  each  of  House  Docvmient 
Numbered  336.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  second 
session,  entitled  "Facts  on  Communism — 
Volume  I.  The  Communist  Ideology":  and 
House  Document  Numbered  139,  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  flrst  session,  entitled  "Facts 
on  Communism — Volume  11.  The  Soviet 
Union,  Prom  Lenin  to  Khrushchev". 

The  House  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP  HOUSE  RE- 
PORT NUMBERED  2559 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 162. 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representativea 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  ten  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  of  House  Report  Numbered 
2559,  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, entitled  'Annual  Report  for  the  Tear 
1961." 

The  House  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP  PUBLICA- 
TIONS ENTITLED  "COMMUNIST 
OUTLETS  FOR  THE  DISTRIBUTION 
OP  SOVIET  PROPAGANDA  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  PARTS  1  AND  2 " 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  by  direcUon 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 163. 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  ten  thousand  MkUtloniU 
copies    each    of    the    pubUcatlons    entitled 


c 


"Commiuilst  Outlets  for  the  Distribution  of 
Soviet  Propaganda  In  the  United  States,  Parts 
1  and  2",  Bghty -seventh  Congress,  second 
session. 

The  House  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  PUBLICA- 
TIONS ENTITLED  "US.  COMMU- 
NIST PARTY  ASSISTANCE  TO  FOR- 
EIGN COMMUNIST  GOVERNMENTS 
'  MEDICAL  AID  TO  CUBA  COMMIT- 
TEE AND  FRIENDS  OF  BRITISH 
GUIANA  > .  PARTS  1  AND  2" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 164. 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  concuirent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Rrpre^entatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  six  thousand  additional 
copies  each  of  the  publications  entitled  "U  S. 
Communist  Party  Assistance  to  Foreign 
Communist  Governments  (Medical  Aid  to 
Cuba  Committee  and  Friends  of  British  Gui- 
ana). Parts  1  and  2."  Eighty-seventh  Con- 
gress, second  session. 

The  House  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REPRINT  COPIES  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE PRINT.  EIGHTY -SEVENTH 
CONGRESS,  ENTITLED  PART  1 
OP  CONCENTRATION  RATIOS 
IN  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY, 
1958" 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  administra- 
tion, I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 30 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
ter on  the  Judiciary  two  thousand  additional 
copies  of  part  1  of  its  committee  print  of  the 
Eighty-seventh  Congress  entitled  "Concen- 
tration Ratios  of  Manufacturing  Industry. 
1958",  a  report  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and   Monopoly. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  FOR  USE  OF  THE  SENATE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS  OP  ITS  HEARING  OP 
THE  87TH  CONGRESS  ON  "SPACE 
SATELLITE   COMMUNICATIONS" 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 32. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  conciirrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  l>y  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 


printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  one  thousaiwi 
additional  copies  of  lU  hearings  of  August 
2.  3.  4,  9.  10.  and  U,  1961,  Eighty-seventh 
Congress,  entlUed  "Space  Satellite  Commu- 
nications." 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  PART  1  OP  THE  HEARINGS  OP 
THE  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMIT- 
TEE  ON  THE  JANUARY  1963  ECO- 
NOMIC  REPORT  OP  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 35. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
R'presentatives  concurring) .  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  fifteen  hundred  additional  copies 
of  part  1  of  Its  hearings  on  the  January  1963 
Economic  Report  of  the  President,  current 
Congress. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


PRINTING  OF  A  REPORT  AND  HEAR- 
INGS ON  STATE   DEPARTMENTAL 
SECURITY  ISSUED  BY  ITS  INTER- 
NAL SECURITY  SUBCOMMITTEE 
Mr  HAYS.     Mr  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 37. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

Resoliyed  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  eight  thousand  additional 
copies  of  the  report  (committee  print  i  of  Its 
Internal  Security  Subcomimitee  of  the 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  second  session,  en- 
titled "State  Department  Security";  five 
thousand  copies  each  of  part  1  ( the  William 
Wleland  caee).  part  2  (the  Office  of  Secu- 
rity), part  3  (the  new  passport  regulations), 
part  4  (testimony  of  Elmer  Hlpsley,  Otto 
Otepka,  John  Leahy.  Roger  Jones,  Scott  Mc- 
Leod,  Andreas  Lowenfeld).  and  part  5  (testi- 
mony of  William  Wleland).  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's hearings  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Con- 
gress on  State  Department  security;  and  five 
thousand  additional  copies  of  part  13  of  the 
sut>commlttee  8  hearings  of  the  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress  on  Communist  threat  to 
the  United  States  through  the  Caribbean. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING   OP   ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF   PARTS    1    AND   2   OP  THE    1963 
HEARINGS    OP   THE   JOINT   COM- 
MITTEE   ON    ATOMIC    ENERGY 
Mr.  HAYS.     Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 43. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Conamlttee 
on  Atomic  Energy  one  thousand  additional 
roples  each  of  part  1  and  part  2  of  Its  1963 
hearings  on  the  "Development,  Growth,  and 
State  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Industry." 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 

agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

teble. 


PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE 
HOUSE 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

York? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  think  we 
should  be  somewhat  fair  in  this  matter 
of  being  unfair,  and  If  there  Is  going  to 
be  objection  lodged  to  unanimous-con- 
sent requests  for  1  minute  on  our  side,  I 
only  wish  to  state  that  that  is  going  to 
be  done  on  this  side,  also.  I  will  not  ob- 
ject at  this  time,  but  I  certainly  will  give 
notice  that  it  will  be  done  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  think  that  a  Mem- 
ber Is  entitled  to  make  1 -minute  speeches, 
and  I  would  trust  that  maybe  we  could 
let  bygones  be  bygones  and  from  now  on 
recognize  that  right  that  has  been  es- 
tablished here  for  quite  some  time. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  That  is  why  I  said 
I  will  not  object  at  this  time,  but  if  they 
are  going  to  object  to  requests  on  this 
side,  I  will  object. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  trust  that  our  friends 
will  not  object  to  1 -minute  speeches  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle  hereafter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STOP   FEDERAL  FUNDS   FOR 
SEGREGATION 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  a  discharge  petition  for  H.R.  5741. 
This  bill  provides  that  no  Federal  finan- 
cial or  other  assistance  may  be  furnished 
in  connection  with  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity in  the  United  States  In  which  any 
individual  Is  discriminated  against  on 
the  ground  of  his  race,  religion,  color, 
ancestry,  or  national  origin. 

The  President  in  his  civil  rights  speech 
on  June  11  reminded  the  Nation  that 
Congress  has  not  yet  fully  made  a  com- 
mitment "to  the  proposition  that  race 
has  no  place  In  American  life  or  law." 
The  Ume  to  begin  Is  now.  H.R.  5741 
would  outlaw  In  one  measure  the  spend- 


ing of  Federal  funds  for  segregated  pro- 
grams. There  is  absolutely  no  defense 
for  the  continuation  of  this  practice. 
The  Federal  Govemment  caimot  on  one 
hand  urge  all  citizens  to  end  discrimina- 
tion and  on  the  other  hand  underwrite 
segregation.  The  use  of  Federal  funds 
for  segregated  programs  is  an  outrage  to 
our  fundamental  principles  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  antidiscrim- 
ination amendments  have  been  offered 
to  appropriation  and  authorization  bills. 
As  recently  as  April  30,  when  the  1964 
Department  of  Labor,  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  related  agencies 
appropriation  bill  was  before  the  House, 
I  proposed  amendments  to  eliminate  seg- 
regation in  the  impacted  areas  program 
and  the  Hill -Burton  hospital  construc- 
tion program.  These  amendments  were 
defeated.  During  the  88th  and  87th  Con- 
gresses antidiscrimination  amendments 
have  been  defeated  some  8  times  in  the 
House  and  rejected  some  14  times  In  the 
other  body. 

When  an  antidiscrimination  amend- 
ment is  offered,  the  argument  is  made 
invariably  that  its  adoption  would  Insure 
the  defeat  of  the  principal,  underlying 
legislation.  And  when  it  is  offered  by  a 
Member  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
it  is  assumed  that  it  Is  a  p>olitical  device 
designed  to  kill  the  bill.  There  are  Mem- 
bers who  argue  that  such  an  amendment 
should  be  defeated  in  order  to  save  the 
main  bill. 

I  have  ■  consistently  supported  these 
amendments,  even  when  I  was  the  only 
member  of  my  political  party  to  do  so. 

On  April  24,  1963  an  antidiscrimina- 
tion amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man frwn  Connecticut  [Mr.  Sibal]  to 
H  R.  12.  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1963.  was  defeated 
by  a  teller  vote  with  146  ayes  and  186 
noes.  I  supported  the  Sibal  amendment 
and  so  did  145  other  Members.  I  hope 
that  those  who  voted  for  it  will  join  now 
in  signing  this  discharge  petition.  That 
will  make  it  clear  that  the  Members 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  acted  in 
good  faith  and  not  out  of  a  desire  to  kill 
or  gut  H.R  12. 

By  bringing  this  measure  to  the  floor 
and  passing  it.  the  House  will  at  last 
make  It  clear  that  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment will  contribute  no  longer  to  segre- 
gated programs.  At  the  same  time  this 
kind  of  amendment  will  be  removed  as  a 
political  issue. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON 
PRAYERS  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot 
remain  silent  while  our  Supreme  Court 
continues  to  exclude  from  our  public 
sch(X)ls  appropriate  voluntary  references 
to  the  existence  of  Almighty  God,  To 
me.  the  pattern  of  the  Court's  decisions 
in   relation    to   an  acknowledgment   of 


Divinity  and  encouragement  to  young 
minds  to  recognize  an  Infinite  Being  is 
tragically  unnecessary.  There  is  no  need 
to  interpret  the  flrst  amendment  so 
strictly  when  these  affairs  have  been 
upon  the  basis  of  volimtary  alternatives. 

We  are  a  Christian  nation  under  God, 
conceived  as  such,  spawned  as  such,  ded- 
icated to  religious  freedom  and  to  belief 
in  God.  The  Court's  action  literally  in- 
vites from  an  omnipotent  and  omniscient 
being  the  assignment  of  this  country  to 
the  purge  list  of  infinity.  Shades  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  Its  materialism.  In 
the  name  of  legal  verbosity  and  intel- 
lectual technicality  the  Court  reflects  a 
new  cynicism  that,  in  substance,  before 
the  great  dispenser  of  Infinite  justice 
seems  to  me  to  be  aisking  for  trouble. 

It  has  been  said  so  pointedly  that  the 
real  question  in  determining  the  eventual 
success  or  failure  of  democracy  in  the 
world  is  not  whether  God  is  on  our  side 
but  whether  we  are  on  God's  side.  The 
pattern  of  these  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  does  not  help  us  to  be  on  God's 
side.  I  simply  cannot  understand  what 
the  Court  is  trying  to  do. 


BALTIC  DEPORTATIONS 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  22  years 
have  passed  since  that  anguish -filled 
week  in  June  1941  when  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupation forces  rounded  up  some  60,000 
men.  women,  and  children  in  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  and  shipped  them 
to  slave  labor  camps  in  Siberia.  There 
is  no  reliable  way  of  determining  the 
fate  of  these  unfortunate  souls,  but  we 
do  know  that  a  great  many  of  them 
died. 

This  was  only  the  beginning,  too,  for 
the  mass  deportations  resumed  when 
the  Red  army  reoccupled  the  Baltic  in 
1944  behind  the  retreating  German 
troops.  A  total  of  at  least  500.000  per- 
sons from  the  three  former  republics  are 
known  to  have  been  deported.  Among 
these  torture,  disease,  starvation,  and 
Insanity  took  a  heavy  toll. 

The  passage  of  time  tends  to  deaden 
the  memory  of  these  horrible  events,  but 
for  many  people  they  retain  their  sear- 
ing immediacy.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
survivors  of  these  deportations  and  to 
the  relatives  and  friends  of  those  who 
were  never  heard  of  again.  In  a  more 
general  way,  all  Lithuanians.  Latvians, 
and  Estonians  remember  these  Soviet 
atrocities,  whether  they  have  continued 
to  live  In  their  homeland  or  have  sought 
freedom  In  the  West. 

These  memories,  however  painful,  have 
strengthened  the  Baltic  people's  deter- 
mination to  resist  continuing  efforts  to 
extinguish  all  traces  of  their  national 
character  and  spirit.  Totalitarian  sys- 
tems can  brook  no  diversity  and  the  So- 
viets are  Impelled  to  suppress  the  na- 
tional minorities  of  the  U.S5.R.  and  to 
force  the  Baltic  peoples  to  conform  to 
the  Soviet  pattern.    But  these  gallant, 
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Independent-mlnded  folk  have  with- 
stood maiij  threats  to  their  existence, 
most  notably  the  mass  deportations  and 
exterminations  of  the  wartime  occupa- 
tion and  immediate  postwar  period. 
This  is  a  heartening  fact,  for  It  inspires 
confidence  that  their  continuing  strug- 
gle for  freedom  and  happiness  will  be 
crowned  with  success. 


Jtme  18 


SUBCOMMITTEE  0!f  ACCOUNTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Accounts  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  tolday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  VOTE  FRAUDS. 
IN  ORDER  TO  PRESERVE  THE 
VOTING  CrVTL  RIGHTS  OP  EVERY- 
ONE. IS  DEMANDED  IN  CLEAN 
ELECmONS  BILL 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objecUon 
to  the   request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRAMER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 
thorough    investigation    of    vote    fraud 
cases  in  those  instances  where  American 
citizens  are  being  unlawfully  accorded  or 
denied  the  right  to  vote  or  to  have  the 
votes  properly  counted  in  any  election  of 
presidential    electors.    Members    of    the 
U.S.  Senate,  or  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  the  result  of  any  pattern 
or  practice  of  fraud  in  the  conduct  of 
such  election.     In  order  to  get  such  a 
study    properly    underway,    my    bill   in- 
cludes these  additional  areas  of  investi- 
gation  within  the   scope   of   an   agency 
already   considering   matters   regarding 
voting,  and  that  is  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission.    Thus  the  Commission  would  be 
studying  ways  of  protecting  not  only  the 
voting  rights  of  the  minority,  but  of  the 
majority  as  well. 

Today,  the  average  citizen  may  feel 
complacent  in  his  belief  that  revolution- 
ary methods  of  communication  and  the 
increased  sophistication  of  the  electorate 
have  all  but  done  away  with  fraud  at 
the  polls.  The  fact  is.  though,  that  the 
political  and  social  developments  of  mod- 
em times  have  not  made  extinct  the 
vote  thief.  In  fact,  one  recent  esti- 
mate has  indicated  that  at  least  1  mil- 
lion votes  are  stolen  during  a  presiden- 
tial election.  Of  course,  open  violence 
is  not  as  prevalent  today  as  it  was  In 
1926.  for  example,  when  Don  Mellett. 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Canton 
fOhio)  E>ally  News,  was  shot  and  killed 
for  exposing  ballot-box  stuffing,  police 
graft,  and  political  fraud.  But,  the  more 
refined  tactics  continue  to  be  plied  with 
astonishing  success. 

Some  methods  are  time  tested,  such  as 
chain  balloting,  "ghost"  elecUon  boards, 
false   canvasses,   vote   buying,   multiple 


voting,  voting  of  transients,  graveyard 
voting,  disqualification  of  valid  voters, 
qualification  of  invalid  voters,  and  falsi- 
fication of  voter's  affidavits.  But.  mod- 
em variations  are  also  being  employed, 
such  as  rigged  election  machines  and 
tampering  with  absentee  ballots  which 
have  become  more  important,  with  mil- 
lions of  Americans  residing  overseas. 

About  one-third  of  the  country  still 
votes  by  paper  ballot.  This  situation  af- 
fords a  choice  field  for  plying  the  old 
vote  stealing  trade,  as  may  be  seen  by 
some  recent  reports  on  the  subject. 

The  Chicago  Election  Board,  for  exam- 
ple, opened  906  ballot  boxes  after  the 
1960  election  in  order  to  count  the  vote 
for  President,  as  well  as  for  some  local 
ofQces.  In  at  least  200  precincts,  the 
vote  had  been  counted  wrong.  In  the 
same  election,  an  individual,  appointed 
to  investigate  fraud  charges  in  Cook 
County,  found  that,  in  42  precincts,  elec- 
tion judges  had  indulged  in  "compli- 
mentary" miscounting — that  is,  over- 
counting votes  for  one  candidate  and 
undercounting  approximately  the  same 
number  for  his  opponent.  Of  even 
greater  concern  was  the  Chicago  pre- 
cinct captain  and  two  henchmen  who 
were  sent  to  jail  for  altering  ballots  after 
the  polls  closed. 

While  on  the  subject  of  ballot  altera- 
tion, by  the  way.  I  beUeve  I  should  briefly 
descrllae  what  a  fine  art  this  has  become. 
A  much-admired  practice  is  for  an  elec- 
tion official  to  conceal  a  small  piece  of 
lead  in  his  hand— preferably  in  his  fin- 
gernail or  within  a  bandaged  finger.  By 
this  means,  he  is  able  to  mark  a  ballot, 
which  was  deposited  munarked.  for  a 
desired  candidate.  The  same  device  Is 
also  used  to  Invalidate  a  ballot  which 
has  already  been  marked  by  the  voter. 
Similarly,  invalidation  may  be  accom- 
plished by  the  individual  tearing  of  an 
otherwise  valid  ballot  with  a  sharpened 
ring  that  he  wears  on  a  finger.  Through 
these  means,  and  many  more,  qualified 
voters  are  disenfranchised  and  honest 
citizens  are  denied  civil  righUs,  as  surely 
as  if  they  had  not  been  granted  the 
rights. 

Continuing  on.  In  Texas,   during  the 
1960    election,    evidence    was    produced 
that  in  some  counties  large  numbers  of 
ballots   were   thrown   out  for  technical 
errors,  while  in  many  other  counties  bal- 
lots were  accepted  which  bore  the  same 
errors.    Similarly,  the  Houston  Chronicle 
conducted  a  spot  check  of  the  1960  vote 
in  11  counties  and  found  that  the  Texas 
law  had  not  been  complied  with  to  ac- 
count for  the  paper  ballots  which  were 
thrown  out  for  alleged  improper  mark- 
ings.    Since  the  ballots,  regarded  as  in- 
valid, were  not  properly  kept  for  can- 
vassing  by    higher   authorities,    no   one 
will  ever  know  how  many  voted  for  whom 
and  whether  valid  votes  were  uncounted. 
In  Philadelphia,  where  the  committee 
of  70  has  performed  admirably  as  a  pub- 
lic watchdog,  leads  have  been  supplied 
In  a  recent  election  to  convict  a  political 
worker  who  had  pulled  the  handle  of  a 
voting   machine  327   times.     In   nearby 
Chester.  Pa  .  in   1961.  a  committeeman 
was  sentenced  to  6  months  in  jail  for 
voting  43  times  In  2  elections— imper- 
sonating a  dilTerent  voter  In  each  case 


The  introduction  of  voting  machines 
has  reduced  the  opportimiUes  for  elec 
tion  chicanery.  Yet,  even  here,  cases  of 
thieving  and  fraud  are  regularly  found 
One  means  for  practicing  this  art  it  is 
stated,  is  to  wedge  a  nail,  hairpin,  or 
small  piece  of  wood  under  a  voting  lever 
to  keep  It  from  registering,  a  less 
imaginaUve  scheme  came  to  light  in  early 
1962.  when  five  men  and  women  uere 
convicted  of  inducing  ImpersonaUon  in 
the  1958  Philadelphia  election.  These 
individuals  had  gone  into  the  street  and 
had  rounded  up  teenage  girls  to  imper- 
-sonate  registered  voters.  After  the  girls 
had  falsely  registered,  they  entered  the 
polling  booth,  where  they  found  a  man 
who  pulled  the  appropriate  levers  for 
them.  They  each  received  a  dollar 
or  two  for  their  brief  task.  In  Chi- 
cago.  meanwhile,  voting  machines  were 
checked  after  the  1960  election.  There 
It  was  discovered  that  some  election 
officials  could  not  even  transcribe  the 
totals  on  the  counting  devices  to  their 
tally  sheets  correctly.  These  were  not 
merely  Instances  of  figures  being  trans- 
posed. The  totals  on  the  machines 
sometimes  bore  no  resemblance  to  those 
on  the  tally  sheets. 

Many  other  examples  of  Illicit  prac- 
tices could  be  cited  which  would  reveal 
the  ways  citizens  can  and  have  been  de- 
nied their  voting  rights.  But.  I  have 
presented  enough.  I  believe,  to  demon- 
strate my  firm  conviction  that  It  Is  as 
equally  important  to  provide  for  honest 
elections  as  It  is  to  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote. 

Raymond  Moley  has  stated : 
There  have  been  laws  and  proposals  to  pro- 
tect the  voting  right*  of  Negroes  and  to  con- 
trol the  activities  of  corporatlona  and  labor 
orRanlEatlons  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  Federal  power  with  new  legislation 
should  not  protect  the  accuracy  and  honesty 
of  voting  generally. 

Mr.  Moley  was  addres.sing  him-self  to 
the  enactment  of  Federal  legislation  to 
supervise  Federal  elections.  I  agree  with 
him  in  this  sentiment,  but  before  we 
can  act  intelligently  we  need  thorough, 
up-to-date  information  which  can  be 
professionally  obtained  If  the  ClvU 
Rights  Comml.sslon  is  granted  thr  addi- 
tional authority  to  probe  the  cancerous 
growth  of  voting  fraud  which  exists  in 
many  elections  today.  Similarly,  the 
Commission,  through  .spotlighting  the 
evil  practices  that  take  place  in  many 
polling  stations,  will  spur  local  commu- 
nities to  shoulder  their  own  responsibil- 
ity for  correcting  abuses.  Through 
these  combined  forces,  I  am  convinced 
that  a  giant  step  forward  will  have  been 
taken  in  protecting  an  Individual's  right 
to  vote  and  to  have  his  vote  fairly 
counted. 

Thus.  I  have  today  introduced  an 
amendment  which  would  extend  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rltrhts  to  Investigate  voting  Irregularities 
wherever  and  to  whomever  they  may 
occur. 

At  present,  the  Commission  Is  limited 
to  investigating  voting  Irregularities  only 
when  a  minority  group  Is  Involved. 

But.  the  right  to  vote  is  everybody's 
right,  not  just  the  right  of  the  few;  and. 
Congress   has   the   duty  to  protect  the 
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voting  rights  of  the  majority  as  well  as 
the  minority  in  Federal  elections. 

My  bill  would  broaden  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commission  to  Include  all 
vote  fraud  cases,  voting  being  the  civil 
right  protected. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  last  Con- 
gress. I  introduced  this  sunendment  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  extension 
bill.  The  Judiciary  Committee  favorably 
reported  my  amendment  and,  in  its  re- 
port, said: 

EXPLANATION    OF    SECOND    AMENDMENT 

The  right  to  vote  is  the  cornerstone  of 
representative  self-government  In  America. 
As  such,  it  Is  Imperative  that  the  franchise 
of  every  qualified  citizen  be  adequately  and 
effectively  safeguarded  and  protected. 

Congress,  in  1957.  concerned  with  exten- 
sive allegations  that  certain  qualified  citi- 
zens were  being  arbitrarily  denied  the  right 
to  vote,  or  to  have  their  vote  pro{>erly 
counted,  established  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  to  investigate  charges  that  the 
franchise  of  minorities  was  being  abused. 
This  duty  of  the  Commission  was  set  forth 
in  section  104(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  (42  use.  1975c(a)  )  : 

"The  Commission  shall — 

"(1)  Investigate  allegations  In  writing  un- 
der oath  or  affirmation  that  certain  persons 
are  being  deprived  of  their  right  to  vote  and 
have  that  vote  counted  by  reason  of  their 
color,  race,  religion,  or  national  origin;  which 
writing,  under  oath  or  affirmation,  shall  set 
forth  the  facts  upon  which  such  belief  or 
beliefs  are  based." 

In  1956.  Mr.  Herbert  Brownell,  then  the 
Attorney  General,  described  the  proposed 
operation  of  the  Commission  In  an  executive 
communication  to  the  Speaker  (see  p.  14. 
H   Rept    291,  85th  Cong,.  1st  sess.)  : 

'"Where  there  are  charges  that  by  one 
means  or  another  the  vote  Is  being  denied, 
we  must  find  out  all  of  the  facts — the  extent. 
the  methods,  the  results." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  need  for  a  full  scale  public  study  as 
requested  by  the  President  Is  manifest.  The 
eiecutlve  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
has  no  general  Investigative  power  of  the 
scope  required  to  undertake  such  a  study. 
The  study  should  be  objective  and  free  from 
partisanship.  It  should  be  broad  and  at  the 
same  time  thorough." 

Although  the  amendment  was  favor- 
ably reported,  the  Members  of  the  House 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  It 
because,  according  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Commiftee,  in  de- 
bate before  the  House  on  September  12, 
1961.  no  application  was  ever  made  to 
his  committee  for  a  rule  to  bring  the  bill 
to  a  vote. 

Bottling  up  this  sunendment  in  1961 
was  a  most  revealing  feat  of  legislative 
chicanery.  It  indicated  very  strongly 
that  the  so-called  champions  of  civil 
rights,  the  self-proclaimed  liberals,  are 
the  very  ones  who  fear  legislation  for 
civil  rights  for  the  majority  as  well  as 
the  minority. 

For.  it  was  the  liberals,  not  the  more 
conservative  members,  who  fought  this 
bill  in  committee  and  prevented  it  from 
coming  before  the  House  for  a  vote. 

And.  It  was  the  then  E)eputy  Attorney 
General,  Byron  R.  White,  who  opposed 
this  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

It  appeared  that  those  who  most  vig- 
orously attacked  civil  rights  in  the 
South,  were  the  very  ones  who  feared 
most  an  investigation  of  everyone's  civil 


right  to  have  his  vote  counted  and  not 
watered  down  with  fraudulent  voUng  in 
the  North  as  well  as  the  South. 

For  further  background  Information 
on  this  legislation,  I  am  Inserting  the  re- 
marks concerning  this  bill  that  appeared 
in  the  Record  on  September  12,  1961: 

Mr.  Ckames.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  strike 
out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Just  a  few  minutes 
ago  discussed  but  did  not  take  a  vote  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  Justice  Department 
and  other  agencies  appropriation  bill,  HH. 
7371. 

Included  In  the  conference  report  was  a 
very  Important  piece  of  substantive  legisla- 
tion, the  extension  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Com- 
mission, which  was  added  by  the  other  body 
as  a  rider  to  this  appropriation  bill. 

The  manner  In  which  this  has  been  han- 
dled, the  lack  of  opportunity  on  the  part  of 
this  body  to  have  the  chance  to  consider  the 
merits  with  regard  to  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission bin  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  this  body  on  August  18, 
clearly  indicates  that  there  Is  something 
wrong,  at  least  In  my  opinion,  with  the  man- 
ner In  which  substantive  riders  are  added 
by  the  other  body  to  matters  that  are  not 
related  thereto,  and  in  this  Instance  amounts 
to  legislation  on  an  appropriation  which 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  if  con- 
tained In  H  R.  7371  In  the  House — but  It  Is 
not  as  a  part  of  the  conference  report. 

Here  Is  what  has  happened.  The  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  on  August  18  reported 
out  an  extension  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission and  included  an  amendment  that 
Is  of  vital  Import.ance  so  far  as  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  Commission  Is  concerned.  This 
amendment  was  considered  on  Its  merits  by 
the  committee.  The  amendment  would  give 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  the  authority 
to  Investigate  all  vote  fraud  cases  generally, 
vote  fraud  cases  among  the  majority  as  well 
as  the  minority.  That  amendment  which  I 
offered  In  committee  was  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  bill  was  re- 
ported as  amended  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  on  August  18.  but  no  rule  has 
ever  been  granted.  Therefore,  the  House  has 
been  denied  absolutely  and  completely  the 
opportunity  of  considering  that  amendment 
on  Its  merits.  The  committee  report  Itself 
Indicates  the  Importance  of  the  amendment, 
a  substantive  amendment  as  proposed  and 
voted  out  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  greater  right  that 
a  human  being  has,  if  you  talk  about  civil 
rights  In  America,  a  free  society,  a  repre- 
sentative form  of  government,  than  the  right 
to  vote  by  either  the  majority  or  minority. 
This  amendment  was  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  the  people  in  America  the  assur- 
ance, so  far  as  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
could  do  It,  that  they  would  enjoy  the  right 
to  vote  and  to  have  the  voted  counted.  In 
other  words,  give  somebody  the  authority  to 
Investigate  flagrant  voting  fraud  cases,  of 
which  I  have  evidence  in  substantial  quan- 
tity in  my  files  and  which  has  been  carried 
in  the  press.  This  matter  of  vote  frauds 
has  been  discussed  all  over  the  country  In 
the   past. 

The  result  of  adding  this  substantive  rider 
limiting  it  to  extension  of  the  Commission 
in  the  other  body  and  bringing  It  in.  In 
the  form  of  a  part  of  a  conference  report, 
denies  the  House  any  opportunity  of  work- 
ing Its  will  on  the  substantive  legislation 
itself,  and  of  greater  Importance,  on  the 
Important  clean  elections  amendment  that 
was  approved  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  It  does  not  give  the  House  the 
opportunity  of  considering  It. 

I  discussed  with  the  Parliamentarian  how 
this  amendment  approved  by  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  might  be  con- 
sidered   under    the    circumstances,    with    a 


motion  i>endlng  to  recede  and  concur  or  to 
recede  and  concur  with  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  other  body,  and  I  was  Informed 
that  Is  a  priority  motion,  therefore  no  par- 
liamentary procedure  could  be  had  except  to 
vote  that  motion  down,  which  in  the  makeup 
of  the  House  at  the  present  time  Is  an  Im- 
possibility. No  motion  to  consider  this  clean 
elections  amendment  would  be  In  order. 

This  Indicates  the  shortcomings  of  the 
procedures  of  this  body  that  permits  such 
a  rider  added  to  an  appropriation  bill  In  the 
Senate  to  be  Included  In  a  conference  report 
with  no  opportunity  for  this  body  to  work 
Its  will  on  the  substantive  matter  Itself. 

Mr  PoFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Porr.  May  I  atk  the  gentleman  If  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
has  asked  the  Rules  Committee  to  grant  a 
rule? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Well,  whether  he  has  asked  or 
not,  I  could  not  say  definitely.  But  he  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  successful.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Is  quite  persuasive  In  other  matters 
with  respect  to  acquiring  a  rule  and  a  rule 
would  be  forthcoming  If  the  leadership 
wanted  It.  especially  with  the  stacked  Rules 
Committee.  It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that 
he  would  not  have  been  able  to  acquire  a 
rule  had  he  pressed  for  It  or  If  the  leadership 
wanted  it  and  that  we  would  have  had  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  extension  legisla- 
tion as  a  substantive  matter  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  to  be  considered  on  Its  merits,  as 
well  as  the  amendment  that  was  enacted 
rather  than  as  a  rider  In  a  conference  report 
on  an  unrelated  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  PoEF.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
Commission  Is  authorized  under  the  parent 
legislation  to  Investigate  charges  of  the  de- 
nial of  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race, 
creed  or  color.  The  amendment  adopted  In 
the  Judiciary  Committee  expanded  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commission  to  authorize  In- 
vestigations of  charges  of  deprivation  of  the 
right  to  vote  by  means  of  fraud  or  any 
Illegal  act;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Cramer.  The  gentleman  Is  absolutely 
correct.  In  effect,  It  protects  for  everyone 
the  basic  constitutional  right  to  vote  and 
to  have  that  vote  counted;  that  Is,  the 
ClvU  rights  *>elng  protected.  It  protects 
those  rights  for  all  Americans,  not  only  for 
the  minority  members.  That  was  the  ob- 
jective Involved. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  time  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  Cramer.  JiAr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  Ain>ERSZN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  will  not  ob- 
ject to  Mr.  Cramer  having  3  additional 
minutes,  but  I  do  want  to  vote  on  this 
other  bill  before  we  forget  what  the  matter 
is  all  about. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  appreciate  the  statement  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Andersen  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  gentleman  from  Florida  is  recog- 
nized for  3  additional  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Cramer.  ISi.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman wUl  share  my  concern  about  my 
clean  elections  amendment  which  was  offered 
In  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  approved  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  In  the  ClvU  Rights 
Extension  bill.  The  committee  Instructed 
the  chairman  to  request  a  rule  on  the 
extension  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
with  the  vote  fraud  amendment.  Such  a 
rule  was  not  forthcoming.  Here  we  get  in 
the  dying  days  of  the  session  this  substantive 
piece    of    legislation — the    extension    of    the 
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Civil  Rl^ts  Commisfilon  as  a  rider  to  an 
appropriation  bill,  with  no  opportunity  what- 
soever to  work  the  will  of  th«  House  on  an 
amendment  offered  bj  this  body. 

Mr.  A^DExsEM  of  Ulnneaota.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further  the  fact  that  my 
good  friend  from  Florida  [Mr  CbaaiekI  Is 
arguing  the  matter  as  he  Is,  Is  conducive 
toward  my  feeling  that  I  should  support  his 
position 

Mr  Ckamxb  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota.  I  Just  wish  there  were  a  parlia- 
mentary procedure  whereby  we  were  able 
to  get  In  this  substantive  clean  elections  pro- 
vision at  this  time.  The  only  recourse  now 
Is  to  vote  down  the  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  rider,  amendment  No 
25 

Mr  Speaker,  the  committee  rep)ortcd  favor- 
ably on  this  amendment,  and  in  that  report 
said  as  follows. 

"If  it  Is  true  that  the  denial  of  freedom 
to  any  American  Is  a  diminution  of  freedom 
to  all  Americans,  then  we  cannot  tolerate 
restrictions  on  the  franchise  from  any  quar- 
ter— for  any  cause.  If  the  constitutional 
right  to  vote  Is  worth  protecting  through  a 
Federal  agency  for  any  Americans,  It  Is  worth 
protecting  through  such  agency  for  all  Amer- 
icans." 

Can  anyone  argiie  with  thnf 
Mr    Smtth    of   Virginia.  Mr.   Speaker,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  Cramex.  I  wUl  be  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr  Smith  of  Virginia  With  reference  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  an  application 
was  made  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  a 
rule  to  bring  out  the  Judiciary  bill,  I  want 
to  say  as  chairman  of  the  Rviles  Committee 
that  to  my  knowledge  no  request  was  ever 
made  for  a  rule.  I  did  not  know  the  bill  had 
been  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 

Based  upon  the  way  the  Rules  Committee 
Is  now  constituted,  there  certainly  would 
have  been  no  question  about  your  having  had 
an  opportunity  to  get  a  rule  and  have  the 
matter  debated  fully  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Cramer  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  Does  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee feel  that  the  manner  In  which  this 
legislation  has  been  considered  by  tacking  on 
a  substantive  rider  to  an  appropriations  bill 
for  the  extension  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission and  not  permitting  the  House  to  con- 
sider it  or  my  clean  elections  amendment  is 
the  way  to  legislate? 

Mr  Smtth  of  Virginia.  I  think  not  only  In 
this  Instance,  but  in  other  Instances  It  Is  an 
outrageous  abuse  of  the  parliamentary  pro- 
cedures, and  the  House  should  not  stand 
for  It. 

Mr  Cramkr  I  agree  and  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  purpose  for 
which  It  was  done  was  to  avoid  the  vote 
fraud  amendment  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  avoid  the  House 
having  the  opportunity  to  work  its  will  on 
the  question  There  U  no  doubt  but  what 
the  House  would  have  approred  this  amend- 
ment 

It  will  be  my  objective  in  the  future  to 
press  for  the  passage  of  this  obviously  nec- 
essary amendment  protecting  the  civil  right 
of  everyone  to  vote  when  the  civil  rlghte  mat- 
ter Is  up  for  further  consideration  or  m  the 
next  session  when  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  work  our  will  on  the  merits 

Mr  RooNET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  pre- 
\  ious  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  ^PCAKEB  pro  tempore.  The  queetion  is 
ou  the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  Iruoi 
New  York. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division 
(demanded  by  Mr  Sucxs)  there  were;  ayee 
61.  noes  18. 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  SiKES.  Mr  Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote 
on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present 

The  SrsAKca  pro  tempore  Pursuant  to 
the  order  erf  the  House  of  Septemtier  7.  fur- 
ther conslder»tlon  oX  the  pending  motion 
and  the  remaining  amendments  reported  in 
disagreement  will  be  postponed  until  to- 
morrow. 

I  also  Include  the  remark.s  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Tom  Curtis  1.  on  this  amendment  now 
introduced  as  a  bill,  and  including  an 
interesting  but  mLsguided  letter  from  the 
Attorney  Oenemls  office  wherein  excuses 
for  opposing  this  clean  elections  ap- 
proach are  dreamed  up 

Mr  CtTRTTs  of  Missouri  Mr  Speaker,  the 
basic  civil  right,  the  right  of  franchLse  has 
two  parts.  If  either  part  Is  missing  the  right 
does  not  exist.  These  two  parts  are :  First, 
the  right  to  vote;  and  second,  the  right  to 
have  that  vote  counted  honestly. 

The  National  Democratic  Party,  a  three- 
beaded  coalition,  consisting  of  the  northern 
city  machine  Democrat,  the  southern  Demo- 
crat, and  the  American  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion Democrat  stands  charged  of  violating 
one  part  of  the  right  of  franchise,  the  right 
to  vote,  through  Its  southern  head,  and  the 
other  right  of  franchise,  the  right  to  have 
the  vote  counted  honestly  through  its  north- 
ern city  machine  head  The  ADA  Democrat 
though  ideologically  In  support  of  civil 
rights,  looks  the  other  way  when  attempts 
are  made  to  enforce  the  full  right  of  fran- 
chise In  our  country. 

In  the  1961  session  of  the  Congress,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Congreftsman 
Cramer],  offered  an  amendment  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission to  enlarge  Its  Jurisdiction  to  Include 
vote  fraud,  the  right  to  have  the  vote  counted 
honestly.  This  amendment  was  adopted  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  but  It 
seemed  Important  to  the  northern  city  ma- 
chine Democrat  that  this  amendment  die. 
Yet  the  northern  city  machine  Democrat  and 
the  ADA  Democrat  dared  not  affront  their 
constituency  to  whom  they  app>eal  for  votes 
as  great  civil  rights  supporters  by  falling  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. 

What  to  do?  The  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Party  In  the  House  and  the 
Senate  with  the  approval  and  guidance  of 
the  President  tied  the  legislation  up  in  the 
reformed  House  Rules  Committee  so  that  the 
House  could  not  work  Its  will,  went  over  to 
the  Senate  and  tacked  on  a  nongermane 
amendment  to  a  House-passed  appropriation 
bill  which  extended  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  without  Jurisdiction  over 
vote  fraud 

The  extension  to  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  accordingly  Is  part  of  a  1961 
appropriation   act. 

I  have  Just  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  the 
then  Deputy  Attorney  General,  now  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Byron  R.  White,  wrote  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida.  Congressman 
Cramer,  on  March  22,  1962,  setting  forth 
what  Is  the  Kennedy  administration  and 
the  National  Democratic  Party's  reasoning 
on  why  It  is  unconcerned  about  having  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  look  Into  vote 
fraud 

I  am  setting  out  the  letter  in  Its  entirety 
BO  all  may  read  the  cynical  casuistry  It 
reveals : 

The  letter  states;  "In  the  absence  of  similar 
showing  of  Inability  of  State  and  Federal 
law-enforcement  agencies  to  deal  with  elec- 
tion frauds,  an  extension  of  the  Commission's 
mandate  to  this  area,  would  S4>em  unwar- 
ranted.' 


The  basic  point  made  by  the  southern 
Democrats  In  resisting  looking  into  derilal 
of  the  right  to  vote  has  been  that  there  had 
been  no  showing  of  Inability  of  state  and 
Federal  laws  to  enforce  the  right  to  vote 
Tears  of  effort  wae  necessary  to  overcome 
this  opposition  Indeed  the  very  purptj**  of 
establLshlng  the  ClvU  Rights  Commission 
was  to  pin  this  point  down.  The  southerners 
fought  this  matter  tooth  and  toenail  just  as 
the  city  machine  Democrats  have  fought 
successfully  up  to  date,  the  looking  into  the 
deprivation  of  our  people's  right  to  have  their 
vote  counted  honestly. 

The  letter  states  about  the  rl^ht  to  vote- 

"However,  the  Investigation  of  such  viola- 
tions has  been  merely  a  part  of  a  broad 
study  of  discrimination  against  minority 
groups  " 

According  to  this  warped  logic  discrimina- 
tion against  majority  groups  has  no  part  In 
a  study  of  discrimination  against  minority 
groups  Be  that  as  it  may.  the  facts  are  that 
the  deprivation  of  having  the  vote  counted 
honestly  is  also  largely  directed  to  mlnoritv 
groups  This  Is  true  b<ith  In  the  rural  South 
where  It  sometimes  takes  a  strange  twlgt 
of  having  Negroes  vote  not  once  but  many 
times  over — as  directed — and  In  the  big  city 
areas  where  the  constituencies  are  made  up 
largely  of  minority  groups,  including 
Negroes. 

I  am  hopeful  that  our  citizens  will  see 
through  the  hypocrisy  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratlc  Party  as  exemplined  by  the  position  It 
has  taken  In  respect  to  the  right  of  franchise 
The  Democratic  Party  looks  three  ways  on 
many  other  Important  Issues  of  the  day, 
thus  contributing  to  the  confusion  of  the 
voter  in  determining  what  the  two  major 
parties  stand  for 

The  letter  from  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Byron  R.  White  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  Congressman  Cramer,  fol- 
lows : 

March  22.  1962 
Hon.  William  C.  Ckamui. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Concri»sm\n  Cramfr:  This  Is  fur- 
ther in  reply  to  your  letter  of  August  8.  1961, 
proposing  that  the  duties  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  l>e  enlarged 

As  you  know,  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  was  extended  to  September 
1963  In  the  Department  of  Jtistlce  appropria- 
tion bill  (Public  Law  87-264^  ITnrter  your 
proposal  the  Comnnlsslon  would  be  directed 
to  "Investigate  allegations  In  writing,  under 
oath,  or  afllrmatlon,  that  certain  cltl7ens  of 
the  United  States  are  being  unlawfully  ac- 
corded or  denied  the  right  to  vote,  or  to 
have  that  vote  counted,  for  presidential 
electors.  Members  of  the  U  S.  Senate,  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  a  result  of  any 
pattern  or  practice  of  fraud  or  discrimina- 
tion relating  to  the  conduct  of  such  elec- 
tion." This  proposal  would  extend  the 
Commission's  Investigatory  mandate  from 
denials  of  the  right  to  vote  on  fr'ninds  of 
color,  race,  religion,  or  national  origin  to  any 
pattern  or  practice  of  fraud  or  discrimina- 
tion In  the  conduct  of  elections  to  Federal 
office 

While  there  is  no  legal  impediment  to  the 
expansion  of  the  Commission's  duties  <is  sug- 
gested, it  would  seem  doubtful  whether  such 
an  expansion  of  Its  duties  would  be  desirable. 
Although  fraud  and  discrimination  on 
grounds  other  than  color,  race,  religion,  or 
national  origin  In  the  conduct  of  Federal 
elections  are  no  less  reprehensible  than  the 
deprivations  of  the  right  to  vote  presently 
within  the  JurLidlctlon  of  the  Commission, 
there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  ordi- 
nary law  enforcement  agencies  are  unable 
to  cope  with  them  Fraud  and  discrimina- 
tion In  Federal  elections  are  punishable  un- 
der 18  VAC  241  and  243.  United  States  v. 
Cia«.iiic  (313  VB.  290  (1941));    United  States 
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c  <Savlor  (322  U.S.  385  (1944));  United  States 
I  fontana  (231  F.  2d  807  (C.A.  3-1956)  ).  In 
Addition  they  are  crimes  under  the  laws  of 
the  several  States.  The  Commission  would 
therefore  be  operating  in  an  area  which  Is 
primarily  and  appropriately  the  responsi- 
bility of  Federal  and  State  grand  Juries  and 
other  existing  Investigatory  agencies. 

Of  course,  deprivation  of  the  right  to  vote 
on  grounds  of  color,  race,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  is  likewise  a  crime  under  both 
Federal  and  State  law.  However,  in  the 
congressional  hearings  on  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  there  was  a  substantial  show- 
ing that  prevailing  community  attitudes 
In  some  areas  made  protection  of  the  politi- 
cal rights  of  Negroes  i>ecullarly  difficult  not- 
wlthsundlng  the  laws  already  on  the  books. 
(See.  eg.  hearings  before  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  85th  Cong.,  1st  sess  .  pp. 
237-243.  291-307.  488-526,  815-830.  863-870.) 
In  delimiting  the  Commission's  scope  of  In- 
vestigation as  set  forth  In  42  U.S.C.  1975(a) 
(1).  Congress  recognized  that  the  political 
rights  of  members  of  minority  groups  re- 
quire special  protection.  In  the  absence  of 
similar  showing  of  Inability  of  State  and 
Federal  law  enforcement  agencies  to  deal 
with  election  frauds,  an  extension  of  the 
Commission's  mr\ndate  to  this  area,  would 
seem  unwarranted. 

The  problem  of  election  frauds  is  essen- 
tially one  of  law  enforcement  and  the  Com- 
mission Is  not  a  law  enforcement  agency. 
Its  primary  purpose  Is  to  collect  and  accu- 
mulate data  so  that  a  more  intelligent  study 
of  the  civil  rights  problem  may  be  made 
(H  Rept  No  291.  85th  Cong  ,  1st  sess.,  p.  8). 
It  Is  true  that  the  subject  matter  of  Its  In- 
vestigations has  often  Involved  law  viola- 
tions, particularly  In  the  field  of  voting. 
However,  the  Investigation  of  such  viola- 
tions has  been  merely  a  part  of  a  broad 
study  of  discrimination  against  minority 
groups.  In  Its  3  years'  existence  the  Com- 
mission has  acquired  an  expertise  In  this 
field.  Accordingly,  It  is  not  believed  that 
the  Commission  should  be  diverted  to  an  es- 
sentially dissimilar  area  of  investigation 
from  that  In  which  It  has  been  operating. 

The    Bureau    of    the    Budget    has    advised 
that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  this  report   from    the   standpoint   of   the 
administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Byron  R.  Whiti. 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


OUTLET  STORES.  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fH.R.  2300) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Outlet  Stores,  Inc. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  AND  MRS.  ABEL  GORFAIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2706) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abel  Gor- 
fain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
pas.sed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CHARLES  WAVERLY  WATSON,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2728) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Waverly  Watson, 
Jr. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call   of   the   Private   Calendar. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
p>oint  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  82] 

Alger 

Ay  res 

Barry 

Boiling 

Brown.  Ohio 

Buckley 

Colmer 

Gorman 

Curtis 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dlggs 

Dulskl 

Ellsworth 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Orabowskl 

Gray 


Green.  Greg. 

Hall 

Hanna 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hcalev 

Hebert 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Kllbum 

King,  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Madden 

Meader 

Miller.  Calif. 

Monagan 

Norblad 

Osmers 


Powell 

Reld.  N.T. 

Reuss 

Roosevelt 

Roush 

St.  Onge 

Scott 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Slier 

Smith.  Va. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tupper 

Ullman 

Wallhauser 

Wilson,  Bob 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  375 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEE  FOR  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration I  call  up  House  Resolution 
393. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved.  That  effective  July  1,  1963,  the 
Cor-mlttee  on  Armed  Services  is  authorized, 
unti-  otherwise  provided  by  law,  to  employ 
two  additional  employees  at  rates  of  com- 
pensation to  be  fixed  by  the  chairman  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  202  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  3,  strike  out  "two  additional 
employees  at  rates"  and  Insert  "one  addi- 
tional employee  at  a  rate." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  resolution  have 
the  approval  of  the  minority? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  It  does.  I  Just  called 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  he  is  on 
his  way  up.  It  passed  the  committee 
by  unanimous  vote. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"Authorizing  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  to  employ  one  additional  em- 
ployee." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts on  June  11.  1963,  was  attended  by 
eight  members.  The  following  resolu- 
tions were  approved : 

1.  House  Resolution  393  (Mr.  Vinson)  .  au- 
thorizing two  additional  employees  for  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Amerxdment:  Line  3.  strike  out  "two  ad- 
ditional" employees  at  rates"  and  insert  "one 
additional  employee  at  a  rate". 

Chairman  Vinson  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee  and  suggested  the  amend- 
ment. He  informed  the  subcommittee 
that  in  the  recent  Defense  Department 
bill,  $7.2  billion  was  earmarked  for  re- 
search and  development.  Of  this 
amount,  $3^2  billion  is  for  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, and  ships,  for  fiscal  1964.  Since 
jurisdiction  of  this  expenditure  is  to  be 
under  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Chairman  Vinson  explained  his  need  for 
one  additional  professional  staff  member 
for  this  purpose. 

This  resolution,  in  addition  to  one  ap- 
proved in  the  82d  Congress  for  two  ad- 
ditional clerical  assistants,  will  give  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  authorization 
to  employ  five  professional  staff  members 
and  eight  clerical  assistants. 

2.  House  Resolution  291  (Mr.  Bennett  of 
Michigan) .  authorizing  the  payment  of  death 
gratuities  In  the  case  of  certain  employees 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  who  are  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  pay 
gratuities  in  connection  with  the  death 
of  their  employees,  and  the  Senate  pays 
more  limited  gratuities  to  employees  of 
the  Architect's  office  who  are  employed 
on  the  Senate  side  of  the  Capitol  and  in 
the  two  Senate  Office  Buildings.  House 
Resolution  291  would  authorize  similar 
payment  of  gratuities  in  the  case  of  em- 
ployees on  the  House  side  of  the  Capitol 
and  in  the  two  House  Office  Buildings. 

In  previous  Congresses  the  subcommit- 
tee has  held  hearings  on  individual  reso- 
lutions but  took  no  action  pending  adop- 
tion of  an  overall  policy  applicable  to  all 
cases.  This  resolution.  House  Resolution 
291,  would  accomplish  this  purpose.  The 
resolution  provides  for  similar  payments 
to  those  now  being  paid  by  the  Senate  to 
employees  of  the  Architect;  no  employee 
would  receive  more  than  6  months'  pay, 
and  an  employee  would  have  to  work  6 
consecutive  years  before  being  eligible 
for  a  gratuity. 


AUTHORIZING  PAYMENT  OF  DEATH 
GRATUITIES  OF  CERTAIN  EM- 
PLOYEES UNDER  THE  JURISDIC- 
TION OF  THE  ARCHITECT  OP 
THE    CAPITOL 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  call  up  House  Resolution  291. 
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The  Cleric  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That,  until  otherwise  provided  by 
law,  there  U  authorized  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  vouchers  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Conunlttee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, a  gratiilty  to  the  widow,  widower,  or 
helrs-at-law,  of  each  deceased  employee 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  who  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  payment  of  each  such  gratuity 
shall  be  In  accordance  with  uniform  rules 
and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  except  that  no  such 
gratuity  shall  be  In  excess  of  that  payable 
to  the  widow,  widower,  or  helrs-at-law  of  any 
deceased  employee  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  having  a  com- 
parable length  of  service,  who  was  assigned 
to  similar  duties  In  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 


June  IS 


Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  SCHENCK 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL. 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  has 
a  rather  good  report  on  both  of  these  two 
measures  which  have  just  been  brought 
up,  and  I  trust  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  will  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  those  reports  on  the  bill  in 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  make  that  request? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
that  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  report  referred  to  follows: 
Report    To    .Accompany    House    Resolution 
291 

The  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
to  which  was  referred  the  resolution  (H  Res 
291  \  having  considered  the  same,  reports 
favorably  thereon  without  amendment  and 
recommends   that  the   resolution  do  pass. 

Prior  to  July  2.  1954,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives approved  Individual  resolutions 
authorizing  payment  of  gratuities  plus  a 
certain  amount  toward  the  defrayment  of 
fioneral  expenses  of  deceased  employees  of 
the  House,  Including  those  employees  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  who  were  assigned  to  duty  In  the 
House 

This  procedure  was  changed  by  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  (2  U  S C,  125)  ef- 
fective July  2,  1954.  authorizing  the  Cleric 
of  the  House  to  pay  gratuities  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  to  beneficiaries  of  deceased 
House  employees.  It  will  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  this  legislation  (quoted  below) 
did  not  include  personnel  of  the  Architect's 
office  whose  duties  were  performed  In  the 
House  of  Representatives 

2  DSC,  125  "The  Cleric  of  the  House  Is 
on  and  after  July  2,  1954,  authorized  to 
pay,  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House, 
a  gratuity  to  the  widow,  widower,  or  helrs- 
at-law.  of  each  deceased  employee  of  the 
House  an  amount  equal  to  one  month's  sal- 
ary for  each  year  or  part  of  year  of  the  first 
six  years'  service  of  such  employee  plus  one- 
half  of  one  month's  salary  for  each  year  or 
part  of  year  of  such  service  In  excess  of  six 
years  to  and  Including  the  eighteenth  year 
of  such  service.  Service  computed  hereun- 
der shall  Include  all  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployment, and   miUtary   service   where  such 


service  Interrupted  Peden^l  civilian  employ- 
ment". 

In  the  US  Senate  a  resolution  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Rules  and  Administration 
Committee  on  June  11,  1952  (which  Is  still 
In  effect)  authorizing  gratuities  to  be  paid 
to  beneficiaries  of  Senate  employees.  Includ- 
ing employees  of  the  Architect's  office  as- 
signed to  duty  in  the  Senate.  That  part  of 
the  committee  resolution  pertaining  to  the 
personnel  of  the  Architect's  office  assigned 
to  duty  In    the   Sen.nte   Is  as  follows: 

■Ordered.  That  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol. In  cases  of  employees  of  his  office  dying 
while  in  service,  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration for  the  approval  of  gratuity 
payments  to  the  estates  or  next  of  kin  of 
such  employees  having  served  six  consecutive 
years  with  him  at  the  time  of  their  death. 
"Ordered.  That  for  Senate  employees  no 
compensation  greater  than  one  year's  salary 
shall  be  paid  out  at  any  time  and  that  the 
gratuity  for  any  deceased  employee  of  the 
Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  not 
be  (greater  than  six  months  " 

The  Subcommittee  on  Accounts  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Admlnl.stratlon  con- 
sidered legislation  In  both  the  86th  and  87th 
Congresses  which  would  nave  provided  a 
gratuity  payable  to  the  widow  of  a  deceased 
employee  of  the  Architects  office  who  had 
been  assigned  to  duty  In  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives. No  action  was  taken  on  the 
resolution  In  either  Congress  pending  the 
adoption  by  the  committee  of  a  definite  pol- 
icy governing  all  such  cases. 

It  Is  the  consensus  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  that  employees  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  assigned  to  duty  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  should  have  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  granted  House  employees  and 
accorded  their  fellow  employees  assigned  to 
duty  In  the  US.  Senate. 

House  Resolution  291  provides  that  pay- 
ment of  each  such  gratuity  shall  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  uniform  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration except  that  no  such  gratuity  shall 
be  In  excess  of  that  payable  to  the  widow, 
widower,  or  helrs-at-law  of  any  deceased  em- 
ployee under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  having  a  comparable  length 
of  service,  who  was  assigned  to  similar  duties 
In  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Therefore,  the  following  rules  and  regula- 
tions shall  be  followed  In  the  administration 
of  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution  291 
when  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives : 

1  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  directed 
to  Inform  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration of  the  death  of  any  employee  under 
his  Jurisdiction  who  was  assigned  to  duty 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  giving  the  name  of  such  de- 
ceased employee,  the  name  of  the  widow, 
widower,  or  helrs-at-law.  and  a  statement  of 
the  employees  gross  salary  and  total  period 
of  service 

2  The  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion reserves  the  right  to  withhold  any  of 
these  benefits  or  modify  them  as  the  circum- 
stances of  a  persons  employment  may  merit 

3  Gratuities  shall  be  paid  only  In  cases 
of  deceased  employees,  of  the  Architect's  of- 
fice who  have  served  6  consecutive  years  in 
his  employment. 

4  The  total  gratuity  to  be  paid  to  any 
such  employee  shall  not  be  greater  than  6 
months'  salary  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
at  the  time  of  his  death 

5  The  gratuity  shall  be  based  on  1  months 
salary  for  each  year's  service  not  to  exceed 
8    years. 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr,  Speaker.  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  tn 
say  to  the  House  that  I  did  not  object 
today  to  special  orders  and  I  .shall  not 
object  in  the  future,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  but  in  lieu  of  that,  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Printing 
I  shall  have  the  staff  measure  up  the 
amount  of  space  used,  exclusive  of  de- 
bate on  bills,  by  the  various  Members" 
Those  who  use  more  than  a  couple  of 
thousand  dollars  worth  between  now  and 
the  end  of  the  session.  I  will  publish  the 
amount  that  they  use  in  the  Record,  and 
if  they  can  justify  using  $15,000  or  $20- 
000,  and  some  people  have  used  as  much 
as  $25,000  worth  of  space  in  half  a  ses- 
sion, that  will  be  up  to  them  and  their 
constituents.  I  hope  this  will  cut  down 
on  the  unnecessary  use  and  abuse  of  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  re.solution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


STATE.  JUSTICE.  COMMERCE.  AND 
JUDICIARY  APPROPRIATION  BILL 
1964 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7063)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State. 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  judiciary! 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  on  the  bill  be  limited  to 
2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  and  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  fMr.  Bowl  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  re.solved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H  R.  7063  with  Mr. 
Thornberry  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  was  Indicated  at 
the  time  of  the  motion  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
the  pending  bill  makes  appropriations 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  judiciary,  and  a  number  of  related 
agencies.  I  shall  subsequently  endeavor 
to  obtain  consent,  when  we  go  back  into 
the  House,  to  Insert  at  this  point  the 
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following  table  which  appears  toward  the     which  Is  a  summary  of  the  action  of  the 
top  of  pa«e  2  of  the  committee  report,    committee  on  this  bill : 


I.)e(wrtm«at  oi  agency 
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iv,i»rtfn«iot  of  justlos 
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670,000 
707,000 
754,000 

850,000) 
213,000 
278,000 


2.159.891.900   1.851,269,900  •   -292,156,941 


-308,622.000 


The  following  are  the  related  agencies 
included  in  this  bill : 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion. Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission.  Small 
Business  Administration.  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations.  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  Tariff 
Commission.  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  and  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency. 

The  total  amount  recommended  by  the 
committee  for  all  these  agencies  is 
$1,851,269,900  in  direct  appropriations. 
Please  note  that  this  is  a  decrease  of 
$292,156,941  below  the  total  appropria- 
tions for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
appropriations  recommended  are  $308.- 
622,000  below  the  total  of  the  budget  esti- 
mates, a  reduction  of  14.3  percent. 

The  bill  also  Includes  appropriations 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  the  amount 
of  $3,249,650,000. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  Department 
of  State:  The  amount  requested  was 
$359,721,000.  The  committee  has  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  for  the  Department  of 
State  the  amount  of  $305,051,000.  which 
is  a  reduction  of  $.54,670,000  from  the 
total  requested,  and  $99,897,000  below 
the  total  appropriated  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year.  I  must  in  fairness,  however. 
point  out  that  included  In  the  current 
year's  figures  was  the  amount  $100  mil- 
lion for  "Loans  to  the  United  Nations." 
This  is  not  a  recurring  item  in  fiscal  year 
1964. 

With  regard  to  the  Item  "Salaries  and 
expenses.  Department  of  State,"  the  com- 
mittee ha."?  included  $153  million,  which 
Is  $9,800,000  below  the  amount  of  the 
bud'^et  estimate,  and  an  Increase  of 
$5,451,500  over  the  amount  appropriated 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  Department  of  State  requested  570 
additional  permanent  positions.  All  of 
these  additional  570  positions  have  been 
denied.  This  action  will  still  leave  13.930 
permanent  positions  in  the  Department 
of  State.  The  additional  funds  over  the 
current  year  appropriations  allowed  by 
the  committee  will  provide  for  such 
things  as  pay  Increase  costs,  which  are 
mandatory;  within  grade  promotions, 
which  are  mandatory;  overseas  wage  and 
price  increases,  which  are  necessary:  pay 
In  excess  of  the  52-week  base,  which  Is 
mandatory;  and  certain  other  manda- 
tory costs.  It  would  also  include  funds 
for  the  opening  of  new  posts. 


The  additional  funds  requested  for  the 
training  of  Foreign  Service  dependents 
have  been  denied.  I  should  also  point 
out  that  no  funds  are  provided  to  pay 
hardship  differentials  when  an  employee 
is  away  from  his  hardship  post.  As  most 
of  us  know,  there  are  certain  posts  over 
the  world  designated  as  hardship  posts. 
These  may  be  10  percent,  15  percent,  20 
percent.  25  percent  pay  differential  posts. 
We  were  amazed  to  find  out  that  a  man 
getting  an  extra  dollar  for  every  four, 
serving  in  a  25 -percent  hardship  post, 
let  us  say  in  Africa,  and  brought  back  to 
attend  a  course  in  the  Foreign  Service  In- 
stitute over  here  in  the  Arlington  Tow- 
ers across  the  river,  gets  a  25-F>ercent 
addition  to  his  pay  for  6  weeks  after  he 
has  left  his  hardships. 

I  must  say  that  the  position  of  the 
Department  was  against  this  sort  of 
thing.  We  believe  that  it  now  has  been 
cured,  and  that  no  Foreign  Service  oflQ- 
cer  will  receive  hardship  differential  pay 
unless  it  is  for  the  time  he  is  actually 
serving  at  his  post. 

In  connection  with  new  employment 
in  this  bill  and  the  denial  of  these  570 
additional  permanent  positions  in  the 
State  Department.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  committee  was  requested 
in  this  bill  for  about  4.800  additional 
positions.  The  action  of  the  committee 
now  brought  to  you  today  for  approval, 
and  we  trust  you  will  approve  the  com- 
mittee's judgment  not  only  in  this  regard 
but  with  regard  to  all  of  the  items  in 
this  bill,  becaiise  we  think  it  is  a  good 
bill,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  will  agree  with  this 
when  he  takes  the  floor,  means  that  we 
denied  about  66 ^3  of  these  requested  new 
positions.  In  these  instances  to  which 
I  am  about  to  refer  and  a  few  more  we 
have  allowed  additional  employment 
over  the  number  they  have  in  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

We  have  allowed  550  additional  posi- 
tions for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation because  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's drive  against  organized  crime.  Of 
these.  200  are  agents  and  350  are  clerks. 

We  have  allowed  approximately  200 
additional  positions  in  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
new  maximum  security  institution  at 
Marion.  111.,  is  presently  being  activated. 

We  have  allowed  about  200  additional 
PKJSitions  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
We  have  allowed  some  in  the  Census 
Bureau,  and  we  have  allowed  some  addi- 
tional technical  jobs  in  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  If  the  gentlonan 
wishes  to  conclude  his  statement,  I  will 
defer  until  he  does. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  If  the  distinguished 
gentleman  will  presently  withhold  his 
questions,  I  would  like  to  proceed  fur- 
ther at  the  moment,  if  I  may. 

In  view  of  the  modest  action  of  the 
committee  with  regard  to  representation 
allowances,  a  favorite  subject  of  my  gcxxl 
friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  I  shall  not  at  this  point  refer 
to  the  subject,  because  the  action  of  the 
committee  is  what  might  be  termed 
minimal. 

As  to  the  request  for  $27  million  for 
acquisition,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  buildings  abroad,  the  committee  has 
deleted  entirely  the  amount  requested, 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  authority 
for  such  an  appropriation  In  law  and  the 
bill  which  would  authorize  this  money 
has  been  hung  up  between  the  other 
body  and  this  body  In  conference. 

The  committee  also  had  before  It  a  re- 
quest for  $3.9  million  in  foreign  curren- 
cies for  a  similar  program  in  certain  for- 
eign coimtries.  The  conmiittee  cut  this 
to  $2.75  million,  and  denied  any  fimds 
whatever  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
USIA  building  in  New  Delhi.  India,  where 
we  have  a  spate  of  new  buildings. 

Insofar  as  contributions  to  interna- 
tional organizations  are  concerned,  the 
committee  has  approved  the  entire 
amount  requested,  to-wit.  $81,305,000.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  this  amount, 
unfortunately.  Is  $12,078,000  greater 
than  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  There  was  a  reduc- 
tion of  $516,000  advanced  to  the  commit- 
tee during  the  hearings  in  connection 
with  these  contributions.  However,  the 
committee  feels  that  this  reduction  Is 
still  not  enough,  but  necessarily  takes 
the  F)osition  that  if  we  are  going  to  be- 
long to  the  United  Nations  we  must  pay 
our  dues.  If  we  are  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  United  Nations  it  is  not  within  the 
functions  of  this  subcommittee  to  do  so. 
We  take  it  that  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
furnish  the  funds  requested  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Grovemment  so 
that  our  membership  may  continue  In 
the  United  Nations,  particularly  at  such 
a  hazardous  time  as  this,  and  particu- 
larly when  the  financial  structure  of  the 
United  Nations  is  so  precarious  as  It  is. 

I  might  point  out  in  passing  that  the 
volumes  of  the  printed  hearings  on  this 
bill,  and  the  hearings  began  in  January 
and  were  concluded  in  May.  total  4.990 
printed  pages.  I  doubt  if  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  had  a  chance  to 
read  all  of  these  pages,  but  I  would  guess 
that  the  most  a\'id  reader  in  the  House, 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross],  is  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the 
testimony  presented  during  the  course 
of  these  committee  hearings. 

With  reference  to  the  item  entitled 
"Missions  to  International  Organiza- 
tions," the  committee  has  included 
$2,500,000  which  would  be  $245,000  below 
the  amount  of  the  budget  estimate,  but 
$178,200  over  the  amount  appropriated 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
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Continuing  to  the  item  entitled  ■Mu- 
tual Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
AcUvtUes."  the  sum  of  $42,250,000  is  In- 
cluded in  the  bill  for  this  item.  This 
amount  together  with  pnor  year  balances 
which  can  be  utilized  in  the  program 
will  provide  for  an  overall  program  of 
approximately  $50  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964.  The  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee feel  that  this  amount  is  ample  for 
this  program. 

As  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
budget  estimates  amounted  to  $355,000- 

000  The  committee  has  recommended 
the  amount  of  $343,799,000  which  is  a 
reduction  of  $11,707,000  in  the  total  re- 
quested and  an  increase  of  $25JJ05.600 
over  the  total  amount  appropriated  for 
this  Department  in  the  current  fiscal 
year 

Proceeding  to  "'Legal  activities  and 
general  administration,"  and  specifically 
with  regard  to  general  administration. 
no  new  personnel  are  included.  In  "Gen- 
eral legal  activiUes"  which  include  the 
expenses  of  the  various  offices  of  the 
Attorney  General  such  bls  the  Office  of 
the  Solicitor  General,  the  Tax  Division, 
the  Civil  Division,  the  Criminal  Division, 
the  Lands  Division,  the  Office  of  the  Legal 
Counsel,  the  Internal  Security  Division 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Division,  the  amount 
allowed  is  $600,000  below  the  amount  of 
the  budget  estimates  but  is  an  increase 
of  $1,477,350  over  the  appropriations  for 
the  current  fiscal  year 

With  regard  to  US  attorneys  and 
marshals,  a  total  of  $29,230,000  is  con- 
tained in  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  offices  of  U.S.  attor- 
neys and  marshals  in  each  of  the  92 
judicial  districts  in  the  coming  year 
This  is  a  decrease  of  $350,000  in  the 
budget  estimate  but  is  an  increase  of 
$1,063,000  over  the  appropriation  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

You  may  wonder  why  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  items  to  which  I  have  made  refer- 
ence, there  are  increases  over  the  current 
fiscal  year  Generally  speaking,  these 
increases  are  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  to  provide  for  the  pay  raise  which 
was  granted  by  the  Congress  last  year. 
We  have  to  provide  for  mandatory  with- 
in-grade  promotions.  In  the  coming  fis- 
cal year  there  are  2  extra  compensatory 
days.  All  these  required  and  mandatory 
items  add  up  to  substantial  amounts  and 
justify  the  increases  over  the  amounts 
allowed  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

In  connection  with  this  item  for  U  S. 
attorneys  and  marshals,  there  is  a  new 
Judicial  district  in  the  State  of  Florida 
and  there  has  been  included  in  this  item 
sufficient  funds  to  staff  that  office. 

As  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, to  which  I  previously  made  refer- 
ence, the  committee  has  allowed  the  full 
amount  requested  which  would  entail  the 
addition  of  200  new  agents  and  350  new 
clerks. 

As  to  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  committee  recommends  $69.- 
011.000  which  IS  a  decrease  of  $989,000 
in  the  amount  of  the  budget  estimate, 
but  Is  $2,738,950  over  the  appropriation 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

1  should  like  to  point  out.  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  vol- 
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untarlly  decreased  the  number  of  their 
permanent  positions  requested  by  122 
positions  below  the  number  they  have  in 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

As  to  the  Federal  Prison  System,  sal- 
aries and  expenses.  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
the  committee  has  included  the  amount 
of  $53  million  to  provide  for  the  custody 
and  care  of  prisoners,  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  Federal  prison  in- 
stitutions, and  the  central  office 

This  amount  is  $11  million  below  the 
amount  of  the  budget  estimate  but  is  an 
increase  of  $2,758,150  over  the  amount 
provided  for  the  current  fiscal  year 

Mr  Chairman,  this  increase  is  pri- 
marily to  provide  for  increased  pay  costs, 
for  maintenance  of  1963  employment, 
improved  institution  maintenance  and 
the  activation  of  the  Marion.  111.,  maxi- 
mum custody  institution 

Funds  are  also  included  for  additional 
staffing  at  institutions  to  which  Alcatraz 
prisoners  were  distributed. 

As  to  'Buildings  and  facilities,"  there 
is  recommended  in  the  bill  the  amount 
of  $7  15  million  to  continue  the  work 
on  the  new  psychiatric  institution  at 
Butner,  N  C  The  testimony  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  was  that 
this  was  all  that  would  be  obligated  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  this 
institution  at  Butner.  N  C  .  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  the  amount  of  $7  15  million. 
Mr  Chairman,  also  included  in  this 
bill  IS  a  half-million  dollars  for  prelimi- 
nary planning  work  in  connection  with  a 
new  national  training  school  which  is 
to  be  located  in  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  $275,000  for  an  activities 
building  at  the  prison  at  Sandstone. 
Minn. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  amounts  recommend- 
ed in  the  bill  total  $333,818,000.  This 
amount  represents  an  increase  of  $27,- 
967.250  over  the  total  appropriation  for 
this  Department  In  the  current  fiscal 
year,  but  a  reduction  of  $162,754,000 
below  the  total  amount  of  the  budget 
estimates. 

As  to    General  administration,  .salaries 
and  expenses."  the  sum  of  $4  million  is 
included   in   the   bill,   which   is  $520,000 
below  the  amount  of  the  budpet  estimate, 
but  an  increase  of  $48,000  over  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
In  this  particular  instance  49  addition- 
al positions  were  requested  and   only    1 
additional    position    has    l)een    allowed. 
That  one  additional  position  is  so  that 
there  may  be  at  least  one  person  in  the 
Department    of    Commerce,    which    in- 
cludes the  Maritime  Administration,  to 
see    that    American-flag    ships    of    our 
merchant    marine    fleet    obtain    a    fair 
share,  the  share  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled   of     whaf     Cargoes,     generally? 
No;   of  Government  cargoes  principally 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  un- 
der Public  Law  480      That  is  the  only 
position  allowed,  and  we  do  trust  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  his  as- 
sociates   will    do    something    about    in- 
creasing    cargoes     for     the     American 
merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration,  there  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  $145,500,000  for  this 
agency;  $13  5  million  of  this  is  for  neces- 


sary expenses  m  the  direction  of  th» 
prrjgram  to  alleviate  conditions  of  sub 
stantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  in  certain  eco- 
nomically affected  areas.  Of  the  total 
amount  provided,  $4  5  million  is  ma!S 
available  for  "Technical  assisUnce  "  as 
authorized  by  section  11  of  the  act 

The  committee  has  deleted  the  entire 
amount  requested,  to  wit.  $35  million 
for  crants  for  pubhc  facilities  inasmuch 
as  there  is  presently  no  authority  in  law 
for  making  such  an  appropriation. 

As  to  the  Area  Redevelopment  Fund 
there  is  included  in  the  bill  the  sum  of 
$132  million  for  loans  as  authorized  by 
secUons  6  and  7  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  The  amount  allowed  is  an 
increase  of  $16,950,000  over  the  amount 
appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  is  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  $53 
million  in  the  budget  estimate.  The 
amount  allowed  In  the  bill  is  the  total 
amount  of  that  requested  which  is  pres- 
ently authorized,  l>ased  on  the  figures 
furnished  to  the  committee  as  to  the 
estimated  loans  outstanding  on  June  30 
next. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  were  surprised  to 
find  that  in  this  area  they  were  propos- 
ing to  send  personnel  overseas  to  en- 
courage foreign  firms  to  come  to  thig 
country  to  establish  factories  on  funds 
loaned  to  them  by  the  Area  Redevelop, 
mcnt  Administration,  when  such  flrnu 
would  be  in  competition  with  established 
American  management  and  labor.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  committee  has  recom- 
mended that  no  funds  shall  be  used  for 
such  purpose 

Now,  as  to  the  Busine.ss  and  Defense 
Services  Administration,  the  budget  esti- 
mate was  in  the  amount  of  $6,250,000,  a 
requested  increase  of  $2,248,250  over  the 
amount  available  during  the  current  fis- 
cal year  when  comparative  transfers  are 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  committee  has  included  in  the  bill 
the  sum  of  $4,600,000  for  this  agency, 
which  is  a  reduction  of  $1,650,000  in  the 
amount  of  the  budget  estimate.  In- 
cluded in  this  Item  was  a  request  for 
travel  and  transportation  of  persons  for 
the  Business  and  Defense  Services  Ad- 
ministration, an  increase  from  $85,000  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  to  $714  000  in  the 
coming  year,  and  Included  In  this  re- 
quest was  the  highly  unusual  proposal  to 
pay  the  travel  costs  and  hotel  bills  of 
foreign  buyers.  This  committee  has  de- 
nied all  funds  for  .such  a  proernrri 

There  is  included  In  the  bill  ?  ♦-">]  of 
$364,900,000  in  the  six  separat-^  appro- 
priation items  for  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. The  action  In  ea'-h  item 
Is  as  follows : 

Ship  construction:  The  full  amount  of 
the  budget  estimate.  $112,500,000,  is 
recommended  In  the  bill  for  the  con- 
structional-differential subsidy  and  na- 
tional defense  allowances  for  the  con- 
struction of  17  ships,  and  the  acquisition 
of  21  replaced  ships. 

Operating-differential  subsidies— liq- 
uidation of  contract  authorization:  The 
bill  includes  $225  million  for  the  pay- 
ment of  obligations  incurred  for  operat- 
ing-differential subsidies.  These  subsi- 
dies are  provided  in  order  to  maintain  a 
U  S.-fiag  merchant  marine  in  support  of 
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UJ9.  foreign  commerce  and  capable  of 
serving  as  a  naval  auxiliary  in  time  of 
national  emergency.  To  be  eligible  for 
subsidy,  an  ojjerator  must  provide  regu- 
lar berth  services  on  an  essentiad  trade 
route,  show  that  Government  aid  is 
necessary  to  place  the  operation  on  a 
parity  with  its  foreign  competition,  and 
employ  vessels  constructed  in  the  United 
States  and  manned  by  U.S.  citizens. 

Research  and  development:  The  sum 
of  $7  million  is  provided  for  "Research 
and  development."  This  amount  is  $1,- 
250,000  less  thtin  the  budget  request  and 
is  $3,450,000  above  the  appropriation  for 
the  curient  fiscal  year.  However,  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1963.  an  unobligated 
balance  of  $6,377,000  from  prior  year  ap- 
propriations was  available  for  expendi- 
ture. 

The  basic  objective  of  this  program  is 
to  secure  significant  technological  ad- 
vantages in  U.S.  water  transportation 
systems  as  a  primary  means  for  improv- 
ing the  competitive  position  of  the  U.S. 
shipping  industry  and  thus  decrease  the 
need  for  Government  subsidy. 

Salaries  and  expenses:  For  "Salaries 
and  expenses."  there  is  included  in  the 
bill  $15,500,000  which  is  a  decrease  of 
$252,000  in  the  budget  estimate  and  an 
Increase  of  $250,750  over  the  current 
year's  appropriation.  Of  the  amount 
provided,  $8,854,000  is  for  administra- 
tion; $696,000  is  for  maintenance  of  ship- 
yard facilities  and  operation  of  ware- 
houses; and  $5,950,000  is  for  reserve  fleet 
expenses. 

Maritime  training:  The  full  amount 
of  the  budget  estimate.  $3,495,000,  is  pro- 
vided to  cover  the  cost  of  maintaining 
and  operatini?  the  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  at  Kings  Point.  N.Y.,  the  cost 
of  a  cadet  training  liaison  office  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  and  for  training  represent- 
atives In  the  Atlantic,  gulf,  and  Pacific 
coast  districts. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  so  long, 
and  I  have  only  so  far  made  reference  to 
19  pages  of  a  45-page  report,  it  seems 
that  the  expeditious  way  to  handle  it 
would  be  to  ask  those  who  have  read  the 
report  if  they  have  any  questions  at  this 
time. 

I  first  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  or  two  about  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service  or  Tourist  Service. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Please  do  not  mention 
It. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  they 
have  bought  an  insignia,  and  perhaps 
produce  for  themselves  a  fiag  to  fiy  in 
connection  with  this  thing?  Can  *he 
gentleman  enlighten  us  briefly  on  this? 
Mr.  ROONEY.  They  did  so  many  un- 
usual things  with  which  the  committee 
was  completely  confounded  that  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  nothinaj  like  this  had 
ever  happened  in  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

With  regard  to  the  insignia  the  gen- 
tleman mentions,  they  expended  $14,773 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  for  the  devel- 
opment of  this  Insignia.  I  am  going  to 
show  you  this  insignia  for  which  they 
paid  $14,000  plus  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  I  suggest  that  one  could  get  a 
class  in  any  high  school  in  the  United 


States,  a  senior  class,  have  a  little  con- 
test, and  would  come  up  with  something 
just  as  attractive  or  more  attractive  than 
this  thing  they  paid  $14,773  for.  After 
having  it  imprinted  on  all  of  their  litera- 
ture and  paraphernalia  In  the  six  offices 
overseas,  finally  one  of  their  employees 
said,  "You  cannot  tell  what  this  insignia 
means."  They  paid  $14,773  but  about 
the  only  thing  you  can  make  out  of  it 
is  an  American  flag. 

So.  after  having  this  brought  to  the 
attention  of  these  great  promoters,  and 
after  they  had  spent  the  $14,773,  they 
then  had  to  write  "U.S.  Travel  Service" 
around  the  insignia. 

If  this  is  good  judgment  of  the  way  to 
spend  $14,773  of  the  American  taxpay- 
ers" money,  then  I  do  not  know  anything. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  in  face  of  the  fact 
the  Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  author- 
ize a  flag  for  itself. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  am  not  anti -Insignia, 
I  am  anti-$14,773  of  an  insignia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  what  they  got  there, 
yes. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  think  it  was  a  need- 
less waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 

Let  me  say  that  I  think  this  is  one  of 
the  best  bills  he  has  ever  brought  out  in 
my  time  in  Congress. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  always  have  a  good 
bill,  fair  to  everybody,  I  will  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  exactly  im- 
pressed with  the  fact,  and  the  gentleman 
has  not  said  that  there  is  $292  million 
of  a  saving  over  the  expenditures  for  last 
year.  That  is  what  always  Interests  me 
in  an  appropriation  bill — that  is,  how 
much  has  been  saved  by  comparison  of 
the  spending  of  the  previous  year  with 
the  nonrecurring  items. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  want  to  be  fair  with 
my  distinguished  friend.  He  must  take 
into  consideration  the  nonrecurring 
items,  nonrecurring  from  1963  to  1964. 

To  be  perfectly  fair  about  it,  I  could 
just  as  well  say  nothing,  and  let  people 
think  we  saved  every  cent  of  that  money. 
But.  I  would  not  be  honest,  for  the  rea- 
son that  last  year  we  had  $100  million 
in  United  Nations  bonds,  and  also  have 
allowed  just  sufficient  construction 
money  in  a  number  of  instances  to  fur- 
nish the  funds  which  will  be  obligated 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year  and  have  de- 
layed the  appropriation  of  further 
funds  necessary  to  complete  some  of  these 
projects.  I  am  referring  to  high-power 
Voice  of  America  radio  transmitters 
abroad;  I  am  referring  to  this  prison  in- 
stitution in  North  Carolina  and  other 
such  items.  I  would  not  want  the  gentle- 
man to  think  we  actually  saved  all  this 
money,  because  we  may  very  likely  and 
probably  will  be  confronted  with  re- 
quests for  money  to  finish  these  con- 
struction projects. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  gentleman,  on 
the  face  of  the  bill,  has  come  closer  to 
the  figure  of  last  year,  on  the  face  of  the 
report  and  the  contents  of  the  bill,  and 
I  want  to  compliment  the  committee  and 
the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
for  at  least  making  a  valiant  attempt  to 
put  a  stop  to  some  of  this  spending. 


Mr.  ROONEY.  I  might  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  that  as 
the  result  of  making  an  ofQclal  trip  to 
Bonn  in  West  Germany  last  December 
we  have  saved  the  taxpayers  $119,000  a 
year,  which  is  the  cost  of  oi>erating  a 
private  train  for  the  American  Ambas- 
sador to  West  Germany.  After  we  con- 
fronted the  folks  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment with  the  facts  of  life  in  regard  to 
this  train — when  we  got  there  we 
grabbed  the  log  and  learned  where  the 
train  had  been  and  when,  and  found  that 
most  of  its  use  was  down  to  the  recreation 
areas  in  the  Bavarian  Alps,  where  the 
skiing  is  very  nice,  Garmisch,  Oberam- 
mergau  and  Berchtesgaden — they  pro- 
tested that  it  was  necessary  for  the  pres- 
tige of  the  United  States,  although  it  was 
a  hangover  from  the  occupation  days 
when  the  French  had  a  similar  train  and 
the  British  had  a  similar  train.  But,  the 
French  realized  their  train  was  costing 
them  money  and  that  they  did  not  need 
it,  and  that  the  prestige  gained  from  it 
did  not  amount  to  a  dime.  The  result 
was  that  3  days  after  the  hearing,  they 
advised  the  committee  in  writing  that 
the  train  was  being  discontinued  as  of 
this  June  30. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  it  might  be  well  to 
point  out  that  the  discovery  of  this  train 
was  made  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney], 
when  he  was  in  Germany,  and  had  he 
not  been  on  that  inspection  trip,  the 
train  would  probably  still  be  operating. 
And,  I  think  this  should  be  pointed  out: 
There  is  the  advantage  In  many  areas  of 
on-site  and  on-scene  inspection  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  This  would  never 
have  come  up  hswi  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  not  been  on 
the  ground  and  found  this  situation  to 
exist,  and  the  train  would  still  be  op- 
erating. I  think  the  gentleman  Is  to  be 
congratulated,  for  on  this  one  Item  he 
saved  over  $100,000  a  year  and  perhaps 
millions  in  the  future,  and  he  Is  to  be 
congratulated  for  the  very  fine  work  he 
did. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  On  page  879  of  the 
hearings  I  was  somewhat  amazed  to  read 
about  a  carpet  that  was  purchased  over 
In  Hong  Kong  for  the  Tokyo  offlce.  I 
am  wondering  If  the  committee  Inquired 
as  to  whether  carpeting  was  unavail- 
able In  this  country. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The  gentleman's  re- 
marks prompt  me  to  say  the  same  thing 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow] ,  as  he  did  about  me,  for 
at  the  time  he  was  in  Tokyo  I  was  in 
West  Germany,  and  It  was  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  who  disclosed  the 
facts  about  this  carpet  costing — what 
was  It — $17  or  $18  a  square  yard  In  dol- 
lars when  the  purpose  of  the  opening  of 
the  ofHce  was  to  help  the  bfiJance-of- 
payments  situation. 
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So  Instead  of  spending  dollars  here  In 
the  United  States  for  American  carpet 
the  U.S.  Travel  Agency  had  to  go  to 
Hong  Kong^ 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  note 
in  the  hearings  on  page  879  that  the 
carpet  was  purchased  from  the  Taiping 
Carpet  Salon  In  Hong  Kong  for  $1,860.70. 
According  to  the  testimony  this  carpet 
was  estimated  to  be  about  30  feet  by 
30  feet,  and  probably  cost  around  $18.75 
a  square  yard.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  concerned  about  the  textile  Indus- 
try situation — and  the  carpet  phase  of  it 
is  also  involved — are  quite  concerned 
that  the  folks  in  the  Travel  Agency  did 
this.  Incidentally,  the  head  of  the 
Agency  Is  one  of  the  dearest  friends  I 
have  and  I  am  sure  had  he  been  traveling 
a  little  around  North  Carolina  he  could 
have  found  a  carpet  just  as  fine,  and 
perhaps  at  a  cheaper  price. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  An  unfortunate  part 
of  the  situation  is  that  the  gentleman 
who  spent  the  taxpayers'  money  in  this 
fashion,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right, 
Is  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  just  said  that, 
and  he  is  a  very  close  friend  of  mine,  but 
even  my  friends  sometimes  make 
mistakes. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Would  you  be  sur- 
prised to  know  in  connection  with  set- 
ting up  six  ofiBces  In  six  oversea  capitals 
for  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  he  spent 
$415,072  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  and  of 
this  amount  $192,690  was  spent  for  plan- 
ning and  supervision  paid  to  an  Interior 
decorating  firm.  $155,185  for  alterations 
and  decorations,  and  $67,197  for  furnish- 
ings and  equipment.  In  other  words, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  spent  $192,690  to  plan  and 
supervise  the  expenditure  of  $222,382. 
Is  that  the  way  they  run  a  business  in 
North  Carolina?     I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  will  say  from  reading  the 
testimony  in  the  hearings  it  appears 
that  most  of  that  money  was  spent  with 
New  York  organizations. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Does  that  reflect  well 
on  this  gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  No.  but  I  say  It 
would  indicate  that  the  sharpies  took 
the  country  boys  again. 

Mr.  ROONEY.     I  will  rest  on  that. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROONEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  note 
that  on  page  6  of  the  report  It  mentions 
the  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission.  United  States  and  Mexico. 
I  am  just  a  little  bit  curious  as  to  what 
this  Commission  does.  I  notice  it  was 
created  In  1889.  The  Item  here  is  for 
over  $10  million,  $8  million  of  which  is 
for  construction. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  shall  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  that  this  Is  a  well-known,  well- 
functioning,  and  very  substantial  opera- 
tion. The  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission  operates  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  This  is  the 
Government  agency  which  built  the  Fal- 
con Dam  across  the  Rio  Grande,  which 


subsequently  2  or  3  years  later  saved  over 
$100  million  when  we  had  serious  floods 
on  the  Rio  Grande.  This  organization  Is 
presently  building  another  dam.  Amlstad 
Dam.  also  across  the  Rio  Grande  River. 
This  Is  one  of  the  easiest  items  in  the  bill 
to  justify.  I  will  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman. 

Mr  SHORT.  This  is  very  interesting. 
I  am  not  questioning  the  merit  of  the 
appropriation.  I  was  just  curious  to 
know,  is  this  an  international  agency,  so 
to  speak  "* 

Mr.  ROONEY.  It  Is.  It  is  between 
the  U.S.  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  rather  than  between  the 
State  of  Texas  or  the  State  of  California 
and  Mexico,  just  across  the  border. 

Mr.  SHORT.  With  reference  to  the 
construction  of  these  dams  across  the  Rio 
Grande  River 

Mr.  ROONEY.  They  are  joint  proj- 
ects. 

Mr.  SHORT.  They  are  joint  proj- 
ects? 

Mr.  ROONEY.     Yes. 

Mr  SHORT.     Jointly  financed? 

Mr  ROONEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  SHORT.  And  this  $8  million  con- 
struction Itrm  is  for  what  this  year? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Approximately  $7 
million  is  for  the  Amlstad  Dam;  $350,000 
for  Rio  Grande  gaging  stations:  S90.- 
000  for  the  Douglas-A^ua  Prieta  sanita- 
tion project.  $500,000  for  the  Nogales 
sanitation  project,  and  $66,000  to  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  for  the  loss  of  a 
bridge  due  to  some  negligence,  as  I  re- 
call. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Is  the  dam  the  gentle- 
man mentions  a  new  dam,  a  new  proj- 
ect? 

Mr   ROONEY.     Yes.  Amistad  Dam  is. 

Mr.  SHORT.  And  this  is  being  jointly 
financed? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  do  not  want  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  to  misunderstand 
me.  The  initial  construction  of  the 
dam  is  not  being  started  with  money  in 
this  bill.  The  construction  and  plan- 
ning for  it  started  a  number  of  fiscal 
years  ago. 

Mr.  SHORT.  It  has  already  been  au- 
thorized? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  This  is  the  amount  of 
money  required  In  the  coming  year  to 
proceed  with  the  construction  of  the 
Amlstad  Dam.  which,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  means  "peace  dam"  in  Spanish. 

Mr.  SHORT.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question?  What  is  the  match- 
ing formula  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  It  is  the  result  of  an 
agreement  made  by  our  diplomats  and 
the  Mexican  diplomats. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
us  the  matching  formula? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  All  of  this  informa- 
tion. I  will  say  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman, is  in  the  printed  committee 
hearings. 

Mr.  SHORT  What  I  am  tiTing  to  get 
at  is,  What  is  the  proportionate  cost  of 
sharing  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico? 

Mr  ROONEY  If  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  with  regard  to  Amlstad 
Dam.  the  estimated  US  cost  will  be 
56  2  percent.     And.  if  my  memory  fur- 


ther serves  me  correctly,  that  was  ap 
proximately  the  percentage  In  connect 
tion  with  the  Falcon  Dam  con.<;tructlon 
which  was  completed  some  years  ago  and 
which  was  dedicated  by  President  Elsen- 
hower when  he  was  President,  although 
it  was  built  in  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration. The  estimated  cost  for  Amlstad 
Dam  will  come  to  $55,289  000  as  shown 
at  page  1306  of  the  printed  hearings  for 
the  Department  of  State. 

Mr  SHORT.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man one  further  question?  What  is  the 
purpo.<;e  of  these  dams?  Are  they  irriga- 
tion projects? 

Mr  ROONEY.  They  are  primarily 
flood  control  projects.  There  are  some 
irrigation  benefits.  And  in  connection 
with  the  Falcon  Dam  there  Is  a  power- 
plant  and  there  are  some  revenues  which 
have  never  satisfied  this  subcommittee— 
that  is.  the  amount  of  these  revenues. 
But  I  must  admit  that  during  the  floods 
on  the  Rio  Grande  some  years  ago  the 
dam  paid  for  itself  more  than  three  or 
four  time.s,  so  far  as  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  were  concerned. 

Mr,  SHORT,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONETjr.  I  yield  to  the  dlstln- 
guished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  respect  to  thla 
North  Carolinian  who  was  so  free  with 
the  taxpayers'  money,  the  serious  ques- 
tion is,  is  he  still  on  the  Federal  payroll, 
does  the  gentleman  know? 

Mr.  ROONEHf.  I  believe  he  is  still  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  one  individual 
that  ought  to  be  removed,  or  certainly 
ought  to  have  his  knuckles  rapped. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  In  this  connection, 
may  I  say  that  this  same  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  bought  200  sets  of 
men's  cuff  links  and  24  bracelets  at  a 
cost  of  $2  141.  When  he  went  on  the 
trips  to  visit  his  six  costly  offices  abroad, 
he  distributed  some  of  them  as  gifts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  not  tell  me  any  more. 
You  already  have  me  convinced. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  We  asked  him  where 
his  authority  in  law  was  to  use  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  buy  $10  sets  of  cuff 
links  to  give  away,  and  these  bracelets. 
It  turned  out  that  they  had  no  author- 
ity In  law.  We  have  a  communication 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office  that 
there  Is  no  authority  in  law,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  this  $2,241  will  be  rrpaid  to  the 
taxpayers'  Treasury. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  und-Mitand  from 
your  hearings  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment underwrote  the  cost  of  that  Gov- 
ernors' conference  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  at 
least  tc  some  extent?  Does  the  gentle- 
man remember? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  That  seems  vaguely 
familiar.  They  held  a  very  successful 
conference.  They  went  up  Mount  Fuji- 
yama. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  where 
they  went,  but  they  went  to  Tokyo,  at 
least.  I  was  under  the  Impression  that 
the  State.s  were  taking  care  of  these  trips 
for  these  Governors. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  If  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  and  I  have  an  idea  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  could  find  the 
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page  faster  than  I  could,  I  was  amazed 
to  discover  that  Federal  funds  were  used 
in  connection  with  this  Governor's  con- 
ference in  Tokyo.  The  committee  naive- 
ly thought  it  should  be  paid  for  by  the 
various  States  that  were  represented. 

Mr.  GROSS.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  might 
say  in  connection  with  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  about  the 
agreement  between  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
always  come  up  with  something  new. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  if  in  the 
record  of  the  committee  hearings  or 
elsewhere  there  is  something  to  show 
that  countries  with  embassies  here  or 
agencies  such  as  our  Travel  Service  pur- 
chase their  supplies  directly  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The  testimony  with  re- 
gard to  the  Travel  Service  Indicated  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  funds,  although  they 
were  supposed  to  be  primarily  interested 
in  the  balance-of-r>ayment  situation, 
were  spent  for  foreign-manufactured 
goods.  In  dollars. 

For  Instance,  in  Tokyo  all  the  furniture 
and  furnishings,  the  Sony  electrical  ma- 
chines mentioned  in  the  testimony,  were 
all  bought  for  dollars.  The  same  applies 
to  other  locations. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  The  rea- 
son I  ask  the  question  is — I  understand 
there  are  about  40  nations  which  have 
travel  agencies  In  the  United  States,  and 
I  was  wondering  If  those  located  in  New 
York  City  and  elsewhere  purchased  some 
of  their  supplies  and  equipment  and  fur- 
nishings from  American  firms. 

Mr.  ROONEY.     I  would  not  know  that. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  I  might 
ask  the  gentleman  one  other  question. 
He  has  painted  the  picture  of  the  Travel 
Service  here,  which  is  somewhat  star- 
tling, but  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  since  this 
service  was  established  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  there  has  been  a  substantial  Increase 
In  the  number  of  persons  visiting  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries, 
particularly  those  in  which  the  Service 
has  agents? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  It  is  also  the  fact  that 
there  is  more  travel  going  out  of  this 
country.  I  believe  the  taxpayer  has 
wasted  money  in  connection  with  this 
travel  service.  If  the  gentleman  will  look 
at  the  figures,  he  will  find  there  has  been 
an  Increase  over  all  the  years  since  World 
War  n. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  there  are  fur- 
ther questions,  I  will  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  consumed  46 
minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lipscomb]. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rooney],  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  the 


ranking  minority  member,  for  their  able 
leadership  in  preparing  this  bill.  The 
chairman  displayed  his  usu£kl  ability, 
energy,  and  consideration  for  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  through- 
out the  lengthy  hearings  and  prepara- 
tion of  this  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  judiciary,  and  related 
agencies. 

The  chairman  has  already  discussed 
many  of  the  details  of  H.R.  7063. 

During  the  extensive  hearings  and 
during  the  markup  of  the  bill,  item  after 
item  was  discussed  at  length.  There 
were  differences  of  opinion,  as  there  al- 
ways are  when  a  group  of  men  gather 
around  a  table  to  discuss  the  various 
items  in  an  appropriation  bill.  A  con- 
sensus was  finally  achieved  which  rep- 
resents the  judgment  of  the  subcwnmit- 
tee  as  to  what  funds  will  be  required  to 
operate  these  many  agencies  during 
fiscal  year  1964. 

No  appropriation  bill  satisfies  every- 
one. Nor  does  this  bill  represent  the 
exact  thoughts  of  everyone  on  the  sub- 
committee. I  personally  would  have 
liked  to  have  seen  deep>er  cuts  in  certain 
areas.  There  may  be  members  who 
would  have  liked  to  have  seen  different 
results.  The  bill,  as  must  be  the  case,  is 
a  compromise.  The  committee  has 
brought  the  bill  to  the  floor  in  agree- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
reservations.  Later  I  will  go  Into  one  of 
these  reservations,  with  regard  to  the 
United  Nations. 

At  this  F>oint  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  what  was 
stated  to  be  administration  budget  policy 
when  the  budget  wais  presented  earlier 
this  year,  and  to  weigh  the  committee's 
action  against  this  policy. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  budget  mes- 
sage said: 

I  have  felt  obliged  to  limit  severely  my 
1964  expenditure  proposals.  In  national  de- 
fense and  space  programs — where  false  econ- 
omy would  seriously  Jeopardize  our  national 
Interest  or  even  our  national  survival — I 
have  proposed  expenditure  Increases.  Fixed 
Interest  charges  on  the  debt  will  also  rise. 
But  total  1964  expenditures  for  all  other  pro- 
grams In  the  administrative  budget,  taken 
together,  have  been  held  to  this  year's  level, 
and  even  reduced  somewhat.  Within  this 
total,  increases  have  been  confined  to  those 
areas  most  important  to  the  Nation's  cur- 
rent welfare  and  future  growth,  and  these 
win  be  offset — Indeed,  slightly  more  than 
offset — by  the  reductions  I  am  recommend- 
ing In  expenditures  under  other  programs. 

The  President  also  said: 

Requests  for  additional  Jobs  have  been  re- 
duced or  denied  wherever  possible. 

Despite  these  fine  statements,  unfor- 
tunately the  original  budget  estimates 
for  this  bill  certainly  did  not  follow  these 
criteria.  The  President's  original  re- 
quest for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  contained  in  this 
budget  was  considerably  over  1963  ap- 
propriations, and  Included  requests  for 
approximately  4.800  new  employees. 
Later  the  President  reduced  this  in- 
crease somewhat  during  the  course  of 
our  hearings  by  amendments  to  his  own 
original  requests  to  a  net  increase  over 
1963. 


The  committee  made  further  reduc- 
tions. I  believe  the  reductions  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  good  meas- 
ure follow  the  goals  set  forth  by  the 
President.  If  the  President's  budget 
criteria  were  sincerely  established  there 
should  be  no  objection  to  cuts  the  com- 
mittee made. 

It  seems  to  me  the  committee  in  this 
bill  has  attempted  to — 

First,  limit  personnel  additions  in  1964 
to  requirements  of  nondeferrable  work- 
load increases,  law  enforcement,  pro- 
tection of  property,  or  high  priority  ob- 
jectives; 

Second,  postpone  new  nonemergency 
construction,  and  reduced  expenditures 
for  construction  which  could  not  be  ob- 
ligated in  1964; 

Third,  place  a  moratorium  on  initia- 
tion of  new  programs  not  fully  essential 
for  the  national  welfare  and  security; 
and 

Fourth,  reappraise  on-going  programs 
and  services,  with  the  hope  the  agencies 
would  apply  budget  reductions  to  pro- 
grams and  services  with  a  low  priority 
and  leveling  out  those  programs  which 
have  enlarged  substantially  in  recent 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  time  does  not  permit 
going  into  each  instance  of  IneflBciency 
and  poor  judgment  which  has  taken 
place  in  some  of  the  agencies'  operations. 
If  the  committee  hearings  and  the  com- 
mittee report  are  carefully  read  and 
noted  by  the  Administrators  of  the  pro- 
grams Included  In  this  bill,  it  will  be 
realized  that  changes  and  Improvements 
must  be  made. 

'yhe  constructive  criticisms  and  the  re- 
ductions in  budget  requests  should  serve 
to  reemphasize  to  those  administering 
these  programs  how  far-reaching  and 
significant  their  responsibilities  are  in 
connection  with  spending  taxpayers' 
money. 

It  is  high  time  that  Government 
agencies  conduct  searching  self -exami- 
nations to  improve  their  manpower  con- 
trols, eliminate  low  priority  and  non- 
essential programs,  adopt  more  efficient 
practices,  increase  productivity,  decrease 
the  effort  toward  thinking  up  new  non- 
essential programs  and  ways  to  increase 
the  size  of  Government,  and  find  ways 
to  economize  Instead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  Items 
carried  in  this  bill  which  deserves  great 
attention  by  the  Congress  and  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  is  the  Item  entitled 
"Contributions  to  International  Organi- 
zations." The  total  amount  is  $83,354.- 
480,  less  $2,049,480,  which  is  the  credit 
due  the  United  States  as  the  initial  re- 
payment of  principal  and  interest  on 
U.S.  loans  to  the  United  Nations  made 
In  accordance  with  Public  Law  87-731. 
This  makes  a  net  total  "Contribu- 
tions to  international  organizations" 
of   $81,305,000. 

The  total  provided  in  this  bill  for  this 
Item  Is  actually  $14,127,480  greater  than 
the  amount  provided  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  It  is  about  $42  million  more  than 
it  was  as  recently  as  1959.  In  terms  of 
money  and  the  total  budget  this  may 
seem  small.  But  to  look  at  the  total 
involvement  of  the  United  States  in 
International   organizations   is   another 
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story.  Total  U.S.  exoenditures  for 
"Contributions  to  international  organi- 
zations sind  programs."  which  includes 
appropriations  not  included  under  this 
bill  such  as  under  the  AID  program. 
Public  Law  480.  and  others,  are  estimated 
for  the  present  fiscal  year.  1963.  at  $388 
million.  In  1959  they  were  $123  million, 
so  there  has  been  an  increase  of  $264.5 
million  in  5  years.  This  rapid  and  seem- 
ingly uncontrollable  situation  led  the 
committee  to  once  again  express  its  deep 
concern. 

In  Its  report  for  fiscal  year  1963 — 
Report  No.  1996 — the  committee  stated: 

Although  the  committee  has  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  costs  of  our  mem- 
bership In  these  International  organizations, 
this  appropriation  has  nearly  doubled  In  the 
last  6  years.  Testimony  presented  by  De- 
partment of  State  witnesses  does  not  reflect 
Bufflclent  efforts  being  exerted  to  hold  the 
annual  budgets  of  these  organizations  to  a 
minimum.  The  committee  Is  appalled  at 
the  witnesses"  lack  of  knowledge  concerning 
pay  scales  and  allowances  even  though  this 
Is  the  stated  reason  for  much  of  the  Increase 
being  requested. 

In  the  report  on  this  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1964  the  committee  states: 

The  committee  has  repeatedly  expressed 
Its  concern  over  the  Increased  costs  of  our 
membership  tn  these  or^nlMitlors  and  has 
admonished  Department  of  State  officials 
time  after  time  to  exert  a  greater  effort 
toward  holding  the  annual  budgets  of  these 
organisations  to  a  minimum.  A  reading  of 
the  testimony  appearing  on  pages  1016  and 
1344  of  the  printed  hearings  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  would  Indicate  that  such 
efforts  have  not  been  put  forth  in  every 
Instance  and  that  the  results  achieved  are 
disappointing.  Unless  better  results  are  ob- 
tained In  holding  down  these  costs,  restric- 
tive limitations  will  be  required  in  order  to 
coDtrol  the  expenses  oX  this  item. 

A  good  example  of  what  the  committee 
Is  talking  about  is  the  fact  that  there  are 
40  oflBcials  of  international  organizations 
whose  Income  from  salary,  post  adjust- 
ment, representation  allowance,  and 
housing  allowance  Is  higher  than  the  sal- 
ary of  the  US.  Secretary  of  State. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Department  of 
State  oflBcials  would  begin  to  take  heed. 
Certainly  in  the  Interest  of  U.S.  tax- 
payers, attention  must  be  given  to  prob- 
lems such  as  this.  It  is  time  the  De- 
partment of  State  made  it  clear  to 
international  organization  members  they 
could  lose  their  "'sugar  daddy."  Our 
patience  and  our  money  are  running  dry. 

Of  great  concern  is  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  which  goes  merrily 
along  Increasing  its  budget  year  after 
year.  For  calendar  year  1959  their  oper- 
ating regular  budget  was  $60,802,120; 
for  calendar  year  1963  It  Is  an  estimated 
$93,911,050.  an  Increase  of  $33,108,830. 
The  Increase  in  this  bill  for  the  United 
Nations  over  last  year  is  $9,645,383.  a 
$4  8  million  Increase  In  the  regular  as- 
sessment budget,  and  $4  8  assessment  for 
the  working  capital  fund.  Increases  of 
the  budgets  of  the  specialized  agencies 
are  of  the  same  magnitude. 

Salaries  and  wages,  common  staff 
costs,  for  example,  have  Increased  at  a 
fantastic  rate.  Since  1960  they  have 
Increased  approximately  $15  million. 


The  United  Nations'  financial  position 
as  of  December  31.  1962,  showed  esti- 
mated total  unpaid  obligations  In  the 
amount  of  $1604  million,  made  up  of 
UN.  $34  5  million;  UN.  emergency 
force.  $17.7  million;  UN.  operation  In 
the  Congo.  $108.2  million.  The  net  cash 
resources  as  of  December  31.  1962, 
amounted  to  $8  million  for  the  UN.  and 
$12.3  million  for  UN.  emergency  force, 
and  $67.7  million  for  UN.  operation  in 
the  Congo,  or  a  total  of  $88  million.  The 
net  cash  re.sources  for  UN.  emergency 
force  and  UN.  operation  in  the  Congo, 
represent  the  unexpended  balance  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  $121  million  of 
United  Nations  bonds  at  that  time. 

This  is  only  a  part  of  the  picture.  It 
is  a  sorry  state  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Included  In  the  unpaid 
obligations  of  the  United  Nations  opera- 
tions In  the  Congo  is  a  substantial 
amount  owing  to  the  United  States  for 
services  rendered  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  US  Department  of  Defense  over 
a  period  of  years  has  supplied  the  United 
Nations  Conso  operation  with  supplies, 
material,  equipment,  airlift  and  seallft. 
and  other  services.  The  Department  of 
Defense  Is  continuing  to  supply  the 
Congo  operation  to  the  pre.sent  time. 

As  of  April  30.  1963.  the  United  Nations 
owed  the  US  Department  of  Defense  for 
expenditures  Incurred  in  behalf  of  the 
United  Nations  on  the  Congo  operation. 
$19,491.004  77. 

When  this  bill  is  read  I  Intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  reduce  the  $81,305,000 
In  the  bill  for  "Contributions  to  Inter- 
national organizations"  to  $61,814,000. 
a  reduction  of  $19,491,000. 

The  sum  of  $31,330,445  of  the  $81.- 
305.000  for  international  organizations 
Included  In  the  bill  Is  for  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations.  This  amount 
under  the  amendment  would  In  effect  be 
reduced  to  $11,839,445. 

In  essence,  however,  the  appropriation 
to  the  United  Nations  would  not  be  re- 
duced, for  in  addition  to  the  $11,839,445 
appropriated,  a  United  Nations  Indebted- 
ness of  $19,491,000  due  the  United  States 
for  Department  of  Defense  expenditures 
for  the  Congo  operation  as  of  April  30. 
1963.  would  be  settled.  These  two  Items, 
the  appropriation  and  the  settlement  of 
the  Indebtedness,  amount  to  $31,330,445, 
the  amount  now  Included  In  the  bill  for 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  funds  which  would  be  recouped 
from  the  United  Nations  pursuant  to  the 
amendment  represent,  in  part,  long- 
standing debts. 

This  would  be  a  start  toward  squaring 
accounts. 

In  closing.  I  think  we  have  a  fair  bill 
in  which  the  subcommittee  is  in  accord, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Item  on  the 
United  Nations.  If  the  reductions  are 
maintained  by  the  other  body  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  President,  we  will  have 
prescribed  a  slower  buildup  than  was  re- 
quested by  the  administration;  we  could 
have  stronger  and  more  effective  organi- 
zation in  the  departments  and  agencies 
concerned:  and  we  will  have  saved  tax- 
payers' dollars. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  there  any  funds  in 
this  bill  to  provide  voluntary  contribu- 
tions  for  United  Nations  operation  in  the 
Congo  or  the  Near  East — voluntary  con- 
tnbutions.  that  Is? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  There  are  no  volun- 
tary contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
or  specialized  agencies  contained  in  thla 
bill  this  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Nor  Is  it  the  Intention 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
that  any  funds  provided  under  this  bill 
be  u.sed  in  the  nature  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions? Would  that  be  a  fair  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  The  funds  in  this 
bill  are  for  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  and  specialized  agencies.  The 
only  way  that  funds  could  be  used  for 
the  Congo  would  be  to  come  out  of  the 
UN.  working  capital  fund,  which  Is  be- 
ing Increased  up  to  $40  million.  The 
U.N.  working  capital  fund  has  been 
tapped  for  the  Congo  operation  before. 
It  is  in  debt  $25  million  because  of  Congo 
operation  loans  and  that  Is  the  reason 
the  fund  Is  being  increased  to  $40  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  If  I  may  have  his 
attention,  this  question:  Do  I  imderstand 
there  was  some  kind  of  a  beauty  contest 
held  down  at  the  State  Department  not 
lone  ago? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  No,  not  a  beauty  con- 
test. It  appeared  that  the  Director  of 
the  Passport  Office.  Mrs.  Knight,  put  on 
a  glamor  show.  She  Invited  at  that  time 
her  friend  Miss  or  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Coch- 
ran, who  has  a  line  of  cosmetics,  to  tell 
the  girls  how  they  should  primp  them- 
selves. And,  this  was  done  during  busi- 
ness hours.  It  took  an  hour  and  a  half 
of  the  time  of  100  or  150  girls  working 
in  the  Passport  Office  right  at  the  time  of 
the  Cuban  crisis.  Is  that  what  the  gen- 
tleman had  In  mind? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  what  It 
was,  but  I  have  been  given  the  impres- 
sion of  some  kind  of  a  beauty  contest  at 
the  State  Department,  and  I  wondered 
what  the  story  could  be.  I  was  not  aware 
that  the  State  Department  was  in  that 
business.  But,  of  course,  this  might  be 
construed  in  some  other  quarters  in  the 
New  Frontier  as  being  phy.sical  fitness. 
You  know,  they  do  have  sweaty  lunch 
hours  around  here  that  last  for  an  hour 
or  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate and  applaud  the  fine  presentation 
the  gentleman  from  California  has  made. 
In  his  opening  remarks,  he  male  refer- 
ence to  the  criteria  set  up  by  President 
Kennedy  as  far  as  the  1964  budget  was 
concerned.  This  criteria  sounded  very 
good  when  it  was  released  throughout  the 
country  by  our  press,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision. It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the 
criteria  sounded  pretty  good,  but  as  far 
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as  putting  the  budget  together,  the 
criteria  was  not  used. 

A  news  ticker  report  on  the  speech 
that  Is  to  be  given  by  Secretary  Dillon 
has  just  been  called  to  my  attention. 
The  Treasury  Secretary  is  quoted  as 
saying: 

Anyone  that  advocates  slicing  this  budget 
by  as  much  as  $45  billion  for  fiscal  1964  Is 
certainly  out  of  touch  with  reality. 

The  Secretary  goes  on  to  say  In  his 
speech  prepared  for  the  convention  of  the 
National  Coal  Association  as  follows: 

Dillon,  in  a  speech  prepared  for  a  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Coal  Association,  said 
that  such  a  budget  reduction  would  force 
unwise  curtailments  in  the  Nation's  military 
forces. 

The  Secretary  said  he  welcomed  sugges- 
tions of  cuts  from  jx-rsons  who,  "after  intelli- 
gent examination,  pinpoint  where  they  think 
cuts  can  t>e  made." 

"But  seldom  has  any  single  issue  gen- 
erated so  much  loose  and  spendthrift 
oratory  as  this  matter  of  Government  ex- 
penditures," the  Secretary  added. 

He  directed  most  of  his  criticism  at  groups 
advocating  keeping  fiscal  1964  expenditures 
at  the  same  level  as  the  current  fiscal  year 
budget. 

"The  truth  Is  that  the  entire  $4  5  billion 
budget  Increase  from  1963  to  1964  can  be 
accounted  for  by  Increases  in  only  three 
areas — defense,  rpnce,  and  Interest  on  the 
public  debt,"  Dillon  added. 

He  said  to  Implement  a  $4  5  billion  reduc- 
tion In  the  present  budget,  the  administra- 
tion would  have  to  remove  two  divisions  from 
the  Army,  reduce  the  Navy  by  more  than  140 
ships  and  drop  14  combat  wings  from  the 
Air  Force. 

"I  doubt  If  there  are  many  Americans  who 
would  favor  such  a  course."  the  Secretary 
■aid. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  compliment  this 
subcommittee  for  pinpointing  specifically 
and  definitely  over  $300  million  worth 
of  cuts.  Secretary  Dillion  says  this  can- 
not be  done  and  then  goes  on  to  use  old- 
fashioned  scare  tactics  to  cover  up  waste 
and  inefficiency  in  Government.  We  will 
have  had  6  appropriation  bills  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
July  1  for  consideration.  I  would  predict 
that  of  the  appropriation  bills  reported 
from  the  House  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations by  the  1st  of  July,  from  our  com- 
mittee, with  bipartisan  support,  will  have 
made  reductions  of  $3.5  billion  In  this 
so-called  President  Kennedy  tight  budget 
for  fiscal  1964.  It  seems  to  me  that  with 
5  more  appropriation  bills  yet  to  be  re- 
ported from  our  appropriations  commit- 
tee in  this  session  of  the  Congress  the 
House  will  show  budget  reductions  well 
in  excess  of  the  $4.5  billion  Secretary 
Dillon  is  using  in  his  prepared  speech. 
And,  I  do  not  believe  that  these  budget 
reductions  are  irresponsible  at  all.  These 
budget  reductions  have  been  brought 
about  because  the  House  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  In  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations realizes  the  danger  of  approv- 
ing the  President's  budget  as  submitted 
to  this  Congress,  and  I  believe  that  the 
statement  that  has  been  made  by  Secre- 
tary Dillon  in  criticism  of  this  House  and 
its  appropriation  committee  is  certainly 
irresponsibility  at  Its  most.  As  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  he  should  be  applauding 


budget  reductions  instead  of  dragging 
scare  red  herrings  across  his  speaking 
platform  today. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  excellent  statement.  I 
believe  this  appropriation  bill  for  State, 
Justice.  Commerce,  and  related  agencies 
Is  dramatic  proof  that  the  President  did 
not  follow  the  criteria  that  he  set  forth 
in  his  budget  message  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

It  is  due  to  the  leadership  of  such  men 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
RooNEY),  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow)  and  a  committee  such  as 
this.  TTiat  pinpoints  the  reductions  that 
should  be  made  and  gives  us  a  chance 
really  to  do  our  job  in  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
appiopriations  bill — H.R.  7063 — we  are 
con.siderlng  would  provide  nearly  $1.9 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1964  to  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
the  judiciary,  and  10  related  agencies. 

There  is  one  portion  of  this  spending 
measure  to  which  I  would  draw  my  col- 
leagues' particular  attention.  That  Is  the 
amount  In  the  State  Department  budget 
for  the  U.S.  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
United  Nations  and  Its  eight  specialized 
agencies.  This  amounts  to  more  than 
$57  million,  or  close  to  20  percent  of  the 
entire  $305  million  which  this  bill  recom- 
mends for  the  Department  of  State. 

I  believe  we  are  all  aware  of  the  cur- 
rent refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  prop- 
erly share  in  the  peace-keeping  costs  of 
the  Unit.ed  Nations.  Certainly,  it  would 
seem  essential  to  the  continuing  func- 
tions of  this  worldwide  Organization  that 
there  be  collective  financial  responsi- 
bility. 

It  cannot  be  considered  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  to  continue 
our  prompt  payments  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  United  Nations  in  the  face 
of  this  Soviet  stubbornness. 

Therefore,  I  feel  Congress  should  urge 
our  United  Nations  mission  to  press 
firmly  for  the  speedy  resolution  of  this 
financing  question.  The  clear  language 
of  this  United  Nations  Charter  should 
be  applied. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  persists  in  flouting 
the  charter's  requirements  in  this  regard 
and  does  not  live  up  to  its  financial  com- 
mitments, then  we  must  seek  the  denial 
of  their  right  to  vote  In  the  General 
Assembly. 

Just  as  the  United  States  sissumes  its 
responsibilities  In  sharing  the  costs  of 
the  United  Nations — almost  one  third  of 
the  total  United  Nations  budget — other 
member  nations  are  under  equal  obliga- 
tion to  fulfill  their  responsibilities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 15  minutes. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Laird]  for  the  statement  he  has 
just  made  regarding  the  item  which  he 
read  from  the  wires  of  the  Associated 
Press  concerning  the  statement  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Dillon. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  proper  statement  and 
a  very  timely  statement  to  have  been 
made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as  the  bill  before 
us  now  is  concerned,  may  I  say  that  I 
am  in  support  of  this  legislation.  I 
think  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]  as  chairman  of 
the  subcorrunittee.  has  brought  us  a  bill 
that  has  had  substantial  cuts  made  in  it. 
There  are  undoubtedly  other  areas  where 
some  of  us  would  have  cut  further,  but, 
as  is  usual  in  appropriation  bills  of  this 
kind,  there  is  the  question  of  compro- 
mise. I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  went  along  with  some  areas 
where  perhaps  he  would  have  liked  to 
have  done  a  little  differently,  because  of 
our  feelings  in  the  matter,  and  we  have 
done  the  same  with  him. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  bill  and  should  be 
supported  by  both  sides  of  the  aisle  be- 
cause when  you  have  a  reduction  of  over 
$308  million  in  a  bill  of  this  size  I  think 
you  have  really  gotten  out  a  lot  of  the 
fat.  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
fact  that  we  were  able  to  reduce  the 
number  of  new  employees.  This  is  the 
area  which  has  caused  us  so  much 
trouble  in  the  past,  that  is,  constantly 
increasing  the  numbers  of  bureaus  and 
numbers  of  Federal  employees.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  told  you  we 
have  reduced  these  figures.  In  the  State 
Department,  with  570-some  employees 
they  requested,  they  received  none.  In 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  office  of 
the  Secretary,  in  the  area  of  the  Mari- 
time Commission,  they  received  one. 
These  reductions  have  been  made 
throughout  the  bill  on  new  employees, 
and  I  think  this  is  important. 

On  the  question  of  representation  al- 
lowances I  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  page  153  of  the  Commerce  hear- 
ings to  show  you  just  what  will  happen 
if  you  let  these  agencies  nm  away  com- 
pletely and  do  not  check  them  in  what 
they  are  doing.  Here  is  the  Commerce 
Department  representation  allowance, 
the  tools  of  the  trade,  as  my  distin- 
guished chairman  says.  You  all  know 
what  the  tools  of  the  trade  are.  There 
are  some  flowers,  there  are  some 
wreaths,  but  most  of  them  are  dinners 
and  cocktail  hours  and  receptions,  and 
situations  of  that  kind.  Listen  to  this, 
though,  from  Commerce.  In  the  year 
1961  for  representation  allowances  in 
the  Commerce  Department  they  were 
getting  $4,875.  In  the  fiscal  year  1962 
that  jumped  up  to  $26,475.  In  1963  it 
was  reduced  to  $21,375.  But  what  was 
their  estimate  for  this  coming  fiscal 
year?  What  did  they  request  for  1964? 
In  this  connection  where  they  had  a 
$4,875  expenditure  In  1961,  this  year 
they  asked  for  $62,875.  Imagine,  an  in- 
crease from  $4,875  to  $62,875.  I  did  not 
know  we  had  gotten  into  the  situation 
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where  we  needed  that  many  more  cock- 
tails or  that  many  more  dinners  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. It  is  rather  typical  of  what  we 
saw  happen  down  in  the  Travel  Bureau. 
It  is  one  of  these  things  where  the  budget 
goes  up  and  you  do  not  know  just  what 
it  IS  being  used  for.  or  why. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOW.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  am  wondering  if  the 
gentleman  will  tell  us  where  that  in- 
crease was  to  go.  what  was  the  use  of 
it? 

Mr.  BOW.  It  was  an  Increase  through- 
out the  Commerce  bill  for  representation 
allowances  in  various  departments  of  the 
Commerce  Department,  where  they  had 
not  had  them  before. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Was  part  of  it  to  en- 
courage travel  from  foreign  countries 
to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  BOW.  Oh.  sure;  they  had  a 
beautiful  champagne  party  over  in 
Tokyo — that  is,  Japanese  champagne 
with  our  dollars.  But  in  the  Travel 
Bureau  alone  they  asked  in  1962  for 
$9,600.  in  the  fiscal  year  they  had  $5,000 
and  this  year  they  asked  for  $15,000. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  point  that  I  am 
trying  to  make  is  this.  I  am  curious 
about  whether  this  could  be  assessed  as 
an  investment  to  encourage  travel  to  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  BOW.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  that  that  is  not  the  fact. 
In  the  hearings  last  year  it  was  shown 
that  some  of  these  travel  people  went 
up  to  Brighton.  England,  for  a  meeting 
of  travel  agents  and  they  bought  some 
tea  on  the  veranda  of  one  of  the  hotels 
for  some  of  the  natives  over  there.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  spend 
this  kind  of  money  to  get  people  to  travel 
to  the  United  States.  If  we  have  to  bribe 
them  with  booze  to  travel  to  the  United 
States,  then  I  am  against  it.  There  is 
an  increase  here  of  $10,000.  If  $10,000 
for  representation  allowance  is  going  to 
make  or  break  them,  then  they  had  bet- 
ter go  out  of  business. 

Mr  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOW.  Not  on  a  trivial  matter  of 
this  kind,  where  the  gentleman  is  trying 
to  convince  me  that  they  need  more  al- 
lowances of  this  kind  to  get  people  to 
travel  to  the  United  States;  I  do  not 
yield  further  on  this  item. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  say  to  the 
committee  that  the  largest  item  of  the 
increase,  up  to  $62,875  is  for  interna- 
tional activities.  Where  they  had  $10.- 
000  this  year,  they  want  $40,000  for  next 
year.  When  you  take  an  increase  from 
$4,875  to  $62,875  I  submit  that  is  in- 
excusable. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  chairman. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might 
say  that  the  distinguished  gentleman's 
reference  to  Department  of  Commerce 
International  activities  and  their  re- 
quested Increase  In  representation  allow- 
ances reminds  me  of  the  fact  that  in 
connection  with  this  Item  there  was  a 
very  innocuous  sounding  bill  passed  by 
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both  Houses,  signed  by  the  President, 
setting  up  mobile  trade  fairs.  The  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marme  and  Pisiierles.  as  will 
be  attested  by  the  distmguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Bonner  1  shows  that  there  was  a  program 
ready  to  move  and  authorized,  of  $500,- 
000.  Lo  and  behold,  they  come  before 
this  subcommittee  this  year,  not  with  an 
operatmg  program  with  a  ceiling  of 
$500,000,  but  with  a  request  for  $200,000 
to  study  how  they  should  spend  the  other 
$300,000  If  this  makes  sense  then  I  do 
not  know  anything. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr  BOW.     I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution. 

With  reference  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  we  approved  all  that  the  FBI 
requested.  In  the  present  situation  of 
the  country,  with  an  increase  in  crime, 
there  was  an  excellent  presentation  by 
the  Director  of  the  FBI,  such  as  he  al- 
ways makes.  I  should  like  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  pay  tribute  agam  to 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  who  has  done  such  a 
magniflcient  job  over  the  years  in  the 
operation  of  the  FBI  and  to  say  to  you 
that  I  believe  it  is  the  consensus  of  our 
entire  committee  that  no  one  ever  comes 
in  and  lays  the  cards  on  the  table  to 
justify  a  budget  as  well  as  does  Mr. 
Hoover  His  presentation  is  excellent 
and  he  accounts  for  every  dime  that  is 
.^iven  to  him. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  owe  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr  Hoover. 

Also  in  Justice  I  should  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Department  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  and  Ray  Farrell  and 
his  very  competent  staff. 

I  think  this  is  a  proper  increase  in  the 
Justice  budget. 

Now,  we  have  talked  some  about  Com- 
merce. I  have  not  much  more  to  say 
about  it  except  to  say  that  it  was  hard 
to  understand  some  of  the  increases 
they  were  asking  for.  In  the  establish- 
ment of  new  agencies  they  wanted  $1.2 
million  or  $1.5  million  to  study  flreflght- 
ing.  This  has  been  a  project  that  has 
been  going  on  for  years  and  years  by  the 
colleges,  the  big  cities,  the  insurance 
companies,  and  private  enterprise  in 
other  areas,  but  they  want  to  start  a 
new  bureau  over  there  to  fight  fire  We 
cut  that  all  out.  That  was  an  unneces- 
sary expenditure. 

I  should  like  to  get  into  this  question 
of  glamour  shows.  My  chairman.  I 
know,  is  interested  in  this  subject  of  the 
glamour  portion.  I  think  we  had  better 
set  the  record  straight,  because  Abba 
Schwartz  was  quite  upset  about  this 
situation  of  what  Mrs.  Knight  had  done 
in  the  Passport  Office.  Unfortunately, 
the  morning  she  appeared  before  the 
committee  I  had  to  be  before  another 
committee  and  I  could  not  be  there  but 
I  have  studied  the  record.  I  wish  I  had 
been,  for  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  what 
Mrs.  Knight  did,  in  my  opinion,  and  I 
know  my  chairman  and  I  differ  on  this 
question,  was  proper.  What  she  has 
down  there  is  a  secretarial  training 
course  She  had  Invited  those  in 
her  office  to  go  to  the  auditorium, 
which  Mr    Schwartz  objected  about  so 


violently,  for  a  lecture  on  grooming— let 
me  tell  you  just  what  it  was — a  lecture 
on  the  appropriate,  comfortable  attire 
of  businesswomen,  and  their  taking  ex- 
ercises to  keep  them  trim — I  should  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross! 
as  part  of  the  New  Frontier  exercise  pro- 
t^ram,  I  suppose — how  to  dress  comfort- 
ably, and  down  through  the  various 
Items  which  would  help  in  meeting  the 
public,  such  as  their  posture,  their  cloth- 
ing, and  the  manner  in  which  they  met 
the  public. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  a  letter  to  Miss 
Jacqueline  Cochran,  signed  "Frances  G 
Knight.  Director.  Passport  Office,"  dated 
October  31.  1961. 

Our  audience  will  be  mixed  and  many  of 
the  women  worlt  at  the  lower  grades.  Others 
are  adjudicators,  lawyers,  researchers,  and 
so  forth.  TT»e  ages  vary  from  youngsters  out 
of  high  school  to  women  about  to  retire. 

What  I  would  like  to  have  brought  out  in 
the  talk  on  the  subject  of  personal  appear- 
ance Is  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Appropriate  and  comfortable  attire  for 
the  businesswoman. 

(2)  Facial  and  body  exercises  to  keep  In 
trim. 

(3)  Clean,  attractive  and  comfortable 
shoes. 

(4)  Use  of  deodorants. 

(5)  Use  of  perfume  and,  or  toilet  water 
during  business  hours  and  social  hours 

(6)  Care  of  the  hair  and  practical  hair 
styles. 

(7)  Care  of  the  skin. 

( 8 )  Everyday  use  of  cosmetics. 
(91   Evening  use  of  casmetlcs. 

(10)  Posture  and  poise  and  their  effect  on 
glamour. 

I  believe  that  a  basic  lecture  on  these  Itcma 
will  provide  guidance  for  all — colored  and 
white  alike.  All  of  us  need  to  be  reminded 
now  and  then  about  our  appearance — to  see 
ourselves  aA  others  see  us. 

One  more  thing— we  are  not  permitted  to 
do  or  say  anything  which  could  be  Interpret- 
ed as  pushing  or  selling  or  giving  publicity 
to  any  line  of  merchandise  We  have  to  be 
very  careful  about  this  since  competitors 
could  lodge  complaints  that  we  wer»  using 
Government  time  and  property  on  which  to 
give  one  person  an  advantage  You  know 
and  I  know  that  this  Is  ridiculous,  but  there 
are  always  potential  troublemakers  This 
would  preclude  your  distribution  of  any 
literature,  advertising  your  cosmetics,  but  It 
would  not  preclude  your  samples  to  Illus- 
trate your  lecture 

If  you  still  want  to  go  through  with  this 
Idea.  I  would  like  to  take  a  tape  recording  of 
your  talk  for  future  use.  Next  time  I  will 
give  the  lecture  based  on  what  I  learn  from 
you  and  your  expert  demonstrators. 

In  other  words,  they  had  cosmetics  in 
the  lecture.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
school.  Miss  Cochran  did  hand  out  cards 
that  people  could  send  In  and  grt  .some 
face  powder.  This  probably  technically 
violated  the  rule,  but  I  am  more  con- 
cerned, I  might  say,  not  about  the  exam- 
ination of  Mrs  Knight  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York — he  was  at  his  best, 
when  I  read  the  record,  and  he  Is  good 
at  it  I  appeared  one  time  before  him 
as  a  witness  when  I  was  a  counsel  to 
a  committee  here  in  the  House  back  In 
the  80th  Congress.  I  was  counsel  of  the 
Harness  committee.  Some  of  you  will 
recall  that  distinguished  committee  I 
was  called  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  which  my  distinguished 
chairman  was  a  member.  I  shall  never 
forget  being  a  witness  before  my  dls- 
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tinguished  chairman.  It  is  quite  an  ex- 
perience. If  any  of  you  want  to  try  that 
sometime,  come  in  on  a  good,  controver- 
sial question.     He  Is  an  expert. 

I  have  heard  my  chairman  talk  at 
times  about  the  abracadabra  of  things. 
This  is  the  abracadabra  of  Abba. 

Abba  Schwartz  is  the  new  head  of 
the  Security  and  Consular  Affairs  Agency 
and  he  raises  this  question,  I  think, 
about  the  school  after  Mr.  Roonty  had 
gotten  into  It.  The  chairman  asked 
some  questions  about  It  and  Mr. 
Schwartz  said : 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  I  might  Interrupt  and 
vlth  your  permission  on  the  subject  of  the 
article  which  you  have  brought  to  our  at- 
tention here.  I  would  like  to  state  for  the 
record  that  neither  I  nor  my  superiors  were 
aware  of  the  functlnna  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment auditorium.  We  feel  that  It  is  not  very 
good  Judgment  for  this  function  to  have 
been  held,  particularly  at  the  time  which 
we  now  are  informed  that  It  was  held,  which 
was  during   the  Cuban  crisis. 

There  was  a  crisis  In  Cuba  and  these 
employees  should  not  have  been  gotten 
together  to  give  them  some  Instructions 
in  their  meeting  with  the  public.  If 
I  am  correct,  it  took  place  on  November 
15. 

Then  on  the  next  page  of  the  hearings, 
page  684,  Mr.  Schwartz  again  Interrupts. 
Here  he  is  an  eager  beaver  and  he  Is  In- 
terrupting the  chairman,  to  again  pro- 
test.   He  says: 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  not  have  approved 
It  This  was  at  the  very  time  when  we  and 
other  offices  and  bureaus  were  lending  per- 
sonnel to  the  Secretary's  office,  to  Mr.  Or- 
rlck'8  office,  and  other  offices  •  •  *.  My 
own  Immediate  office  was  depleted  of,  I  be- 
lieve, at  least  two  secretaries  and  other  per- 
sonnel who  were  loaned  for  special  proj- 
ects on  an  emergency  basis. 

Now  we  will  f\nd  this  emergency  proj- 
ect In  just  a  minute. 

Then  we  go  on  and  here  is  poor  Mr. 
Schwartz  still  bleeding: 

Mr  Chairman,  may  I  for  a  moment  make 
a  statement  for  the  record  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  the  auditorium  for  the  purpoces  for 
which  you  Indicated.  I  would  like  to  state 
for  the  record  that  neither  I  nor  my  su- 
periors would  give  approval  for  the  use  of  the 
auditorium  for  such  a  purpose,  and  we  are 
taking  measures  to  see  that — It  will  not  be 
done. 

Now,  Mr.  Schwartz  had  Interrupted. 
He  was  not  asked  but  he  interrupted  at 
three  different  times  to  talk  about  this 
terrible  thing  that  was  going  on  during 
the  Cuban  crisis  when  these  people  were 
taken  for  an  hour  and  given  Instruc- 
tions on  how  to  better  meet  the  public. 

Now  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
dates  of  the  Cuban  crisis.  The  Cuban 
desk,  or  the  foreign  desk  tells  us  that 
the  Cuban  crisis  extended  from  October 
22.  1962,  when  the  President  made  his 
Cuban  speech  until  the  day  the  blockade 
was  lifted  on  November  20,  1962. 

Now  here  Is  a  memorandum  from  the 
Executive  Director  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs,  that  is  Mr.  Abba  Schwartz's 
ofBce,  and  this  his  executive  director, 
on  the  date  of  November  8  during  the 
Cuban  crisis,  this  terrible  crisis  when 
they  have  taken  these  people  out  for  an 
hour  out  of  this  Passport  Office,  and  he 


comes  along  with  this  memorandum 
from  Seymour  Levenson,  Executive  Di- 
rector, to  all  security  officers  and  di- 
rectors: 

NOVKMBES  8,  1962. 
To:  All  SCA  office  directors. 
From:  SCA  EX — Seymour  LevenBon. 
Subject:    Selection   of   a  candidate   for   the 
Princess  Ball. 

The  recreation  association  Is  sponsoring 
the  Princess  Ball.  December  8,  1962.  from  9 
p.m.  to  1  am.,  to  be  held  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom  of  the  Presidential  Arma.  Eacii 
major  element  of  State.  USIA,  AID,  Peace 
Corps,  and  Disarmament  will  select  a  princess 
to  participate  as  Ita  representative  for  the 
occasion. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  princess,  a  young 
lady  must  be: 

( 1 )  Between  the  age  of  18  and  30. 

(2)  A  full-time  employee. 

It  has  been  determined  that  four  candi- 
dates be  nominated  from  PPT,  two  from  VO, 
one  from  SCS,  and  one  from  ORM,  from 
which  a  princess  can  be  selected  to  represent 
the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs. 
These  names  should  be  submitted  to  this 
office:  SCA 'EX.  room  6328,  extension  5318 
or  3145.  no  later  than  November  15  so  a  SCA 
committee  may  choose  a  representative  from 
this  bureau. 

This  Is  all  during  the  Cuban  crisis. 
These  girls  are  to  go  up  to  an  office  to 
be  Interviewed  to  find  out  who  is  going 
to  be  the  beauty  princess  in  Mr.  "Abra- 
cadabra" Schwartz's  office. 

Now  let  me  read  you  another  memo- 
randum. This  Is  from  Mr.  McCubbln  to 
Mr.  Corcoran. 

And,  this  Is  November  20.  still  during 
the  Cuban  crisis.    This  Is  what  he  said: 

Yesterday,  at  the  request  of  SCA — 

That  is  Mr.  Abba  Schwartz'  division — 

I  served  as  a  Judge  to  select  a  candidate  from 
SCA  for  the  Princess  Ball.  Four  candidates 
(one  from  each  division)  were  selected  from 
the  Passport  Office  and  were  considered 
along  with  four  other  candidates  from  other 
areas,  SCAVO,  SCS.  ORM,  BCA.  Each  of  the 
eight  girls  were  told  to  report  to  Mr.  Seymour 
Levenson,  the  Executive  Director  of  this 
agency. 

In  other  words,  they  were  told  to  re- 
F>ort  to  Mr.  Seymour  Levenson's  office  at 
one-half-hour  intervals  beginning  In  the 
morning  for  interview  by  the  judges. 
This,  during  the  Cuban  crisis  that  had 
depleted  Mr.  Abba  Schwartz'  office. 
But  his  Executive  Director  was  able  to 
hold  a  judging  of  a  beauty  contest  In  his 
office  that  whole  day. 

The  Interviews  were  conducted  almost  en- 
tirely by  Mr.  Levenson.  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, and  such  questions  as  "would  you  like 
to  be  selected,  and  why?" 

Not  "are  there  missiles  in  Cuba?",  and 
"are  they  going  to  remove  the  Cuban 
missiles?"  but  "would  you  like  to  be  the 
princess,  and  why?" 

Then  they  also  say  "What  are  your 
hobbles?"  Shades  of  other  investigations 
going  on  In  other  countries.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, these  were  questions  put  to  each  of 
these  girls. 

After  all  the  girls  were  interviewed,  the 
Judges  voted  for  the  winner.  Later  in  the 
day  the  Judges  and  the  candidates  were  told 
to  report  to  Mr.  Mace's  office  so  that  photo- 
graphs could  be  taken. 

Mind  you.  this  was  during  the  Cuban 
crisis  that  had  depleted  Mr.  Schwartz' 
office.    He  was  calling  them  all  back  up 


from  their  offices,  all  of  them  back  up 
to  the  State  Department  to  get  their 
pictures  taken  at  taxpayers'  expense  with 
some  of  these  officials.  I  have  a  copy  of 
the  picture  here  If  the  members  of  the 
committee  would  like  to  see  it.  They 
are  very  attractive  people. 

Miss  Bratberg  In  the  Foreign  Operations 
Division  of  the  Passport  Office  was  declared 
the  winner — 

During  the  Cuban  crisis.  The  memo 
further  said: 

Although  the  task  was  Interesting  It  was 
rather  unproductive  as  far  as  our  work  is 
concerned.  Between  the  notifications  to 
the  divisions  to  select  candidates,  the  for- 
warding of  Information  to  SCA  regarding  the 
candidates,  the  interviews  and  posing  for 
pictures,  I  lost  the  better  part  of  a  day. 
However,  I  plan  to  stay  a  little  late  and 
also  to  take  a  few  items  home  with  me. 

Now,  It  seems  to  me  that  when  Mr. 
Abba  Schwartz  took  the  time  to  inter- 
rupt the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rooney],  three  or  four 
times  to  protest  against  what  Miss 
Knight  had  done,  that  this  was  during 
the  Cuban  crisis,  that  his  office  had  been 
depleted  because  of  the  Cuban  crisis,  it 
does  not  sound  very  good  now  to  have 
him  heading  up.  with  his  Executive  Di- 
rector, a  beauty  contest  at  the  same 
time  he  is  trying  to  put  the  Passport 
Office  in  a  bad  light. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  that  in  my  dealings 
with  Government  agencies  I  find  that 
the  Passport  Office  is  the  most  coopera- 
tive. I  find  we  can  get  services  from 
that  office  with  more  courtesy  and  more 
dispatch  than  any  of  the  other  offices 
with  which  we  deal.  But  I  for  one  re- 
sent the  tactics  of  Mr.  Schwartz  in  his 
attempt  to  smear  that  office,  when  he 
himself  should  have  been  subject  to  this 
severe  cross-examination  on  the  beauty 
contest  that  was  operated  during  the 
Cuban  crisis. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  now  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  now  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  [Mr. 
Rooney],  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
will  give  us  some  pearls  of  wisdom. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  certainly  do  want  to 
compliment  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow] .  I  have 
always  said  that  he  Is  one  of  the  ablest 
Members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  BOW.  Look  out.  now.  It  Is 
coming. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  He  Is  one  of  the  finest 
lawTPfs  we  have  in  this  House,  and  I 
should  commend  him  on  his  attempt  to 
make  something  out  of  a  very,  very  poor 
case. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  said  he  was  not  there  the  day 
that  Mrs.  Knight  testified.  He  would 
not  be  familiar  with  the  fact  that  she 
deliberately  attempted  to  deceive  the 
committee  into  thinking  that  this  glamor 
show  took  place  in  February  1963.  when 
it  took  place  on  November  15.  1962. 

I  should  like  to  call  my  distinguished 
friend's  attention  to  this.  Mrs.  Knight 
was  asked  this  question: 

Mr.  Rooney.  Did  she  not  demonstrate 
various   cosmetics   from   her  own   flnn   and 
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mt  the  end  of  the  lecture  did  she  not  pa«> 
out  cards  to  those  attending  entitling  them 
to  a   box  of   facial   powder,   compliment*   of 
the  Cochran  Arm?     Is  that  true? 
Mrs.  Knight.     That  la  right. 

Mr  BOW.  That  is  what  I  said  In  my 
opening  statement.  Probably  the  pass- 
ing out  of  the  cards  may  have  been  a 
violation,  although  I  do  not  think  so. 
Maybe  it  should  have  been,  but  Mrs. 
Knight  in  her  letter  was  very  specific  in 
saying  that  this  should  not  be  done. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr  FOREMAN.  This  is  an  interest- 
ing story.  It  almost  appears  that  we 
are  telling  Mr.  Schwartz.  "You  have  done 
a  good  job,"  by  keeping  him  on  the  pay- 
roll if  he  is  still  in  his  present  job.  or 
In  the  job  he  was  in  when  he  testified.  Is 
he  still  there? 

Mr.  BOW.  The  last  time  I  heard  of 
him  he  was  there. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Under  this  bill  he 
will  be  getting  a  raise  in  salary? 

Mr.  BOW.  Maybe  an  ingrade  in- 
crease. I  cannot  answer  whether  that 
is  right  or  wrong.  Ingrade  or  other 
increase. 

Mr.  FOREMAN  In  other  words,  we 
call  this  a  good  bill.  It  continues  to  con- 
done this  kind  of  activity,  and  yet  we 
keep  these  people  on  the  payroll  and 
give  them  a  raise  in  salary. 

Mr  BOW.  I  would  not  do  it.  but  it  is 
a  good  bill,  taking  it  over  the  four 
comers. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  The  report  of  Mr. 
Schwartz'  activities  here  personifies  ex- 
actly what  is  wrong  with  our  foreign 
policy  in  this  country  today.  We  pay 
them  to  engage  in  beauty  contests.  We 
do  not  pay  them  for  foreign  policy  and 
condone  this  kind  of  matter.  Mr. 
Schwartz  personifies  what  is  wrong  with 
the  State  Department. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  There  are  a  good 
many  thingr  about  this  that  concern 
me.  We  can  talk  about  these  things 
that  are  going  on.  yet  we  say  this  is  a 
good  bill  and  we  give  them  more  money 
to  continue  these  things.  There  are  the 
beauty  contests.  I  am  sure  they  may 
possibly  be  contained  in  the  activities  of 
the  U.N.  We  have  $57  million  for  the 
United  Nations  and  specialized  agencies, 
the  UNESCO  for  $5,500,000.  I  am  won- 
dering whether  the  Members  of  this  body 
are  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  BOW.  Before  the  gentleman  goes 
on.  let  me  say  this:  To  correct  anything 
in  that  way.  so  far  as  the  United  Nations 
is  concerned,  lies  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  This  is  authorized. 
There  are  many  things  that  go  on  in  the 
United  Nations  I  do  not  like,  but  this 
is  authorized  and  this  is  an  obligation 
of  our  Government  under  the  treaties 
we  have.  Until  there  is  a  change  in  that, 
then  I  feel  we  have  got  to  appropriate 
the  money  to  pay  these  bills.  I  would 
like  to  reduce  some  of  these  items,  and 
I  may  say  the  day  will  come  if  the  men 
at  the  United  Nations  and  the  budget 
commaittees  do  not  tighten  the  lid  the 


House  will  have  to  do  It.  I  think  that 
should  be  a  very  extreme  emergency. 
When  you  have  an  obligation,  it  is  an 
obligation  of  my  Government,  and  I 
want  to  see  my  Goverrunent  pay  its 
bills  and  meet  its  obligations  If  we 
want  to  change  the  situation,  let  us  go 
to  the  legislative  committee  and  have  it 
changed  It  seems  to  me  we  cannot  be 
criticized  in  this  bill  for  paying  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  to  keep  our  word.  To  me 
the  word  of  the  United  States  is  a  pre- 
cious thing  Inasmuch  as  I  dislike  much 
of  the  money  that  is  In  here.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentlemen.  I  for  one  am  going  to 
see  that  the  obligation  and  the  faith  of 
my  country  is  maintained,  even  though 
the  other  countries  do  not  do  it.  We 
have  to  stop  here  sometime.  We  can- 
not continue  it.  but  this  is  not  the  place 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  FOREMAN  I  think  that  was  very 
well  stated.  You  say  we  are  going  to 
stop  it.  When  are  we  going  to  stop  it? 
Let  us  get  away  from  the  United  Nations 
and  go  to  the  inter-American  organiza- 
tions, the  Pan-American  Health  Organi- 
zation. $3,887,000  We  know  that  in  the 
last  year  the  United  States  contributed 
to  one  department  of  the  Pan-American 
Health  Organization  some  $50,000  that 
wa.s  supposed  to  be  used  for  fighting 
malaria  in  South  America  We  know 
that  a  goodly  portion  of  this  money 
bought  Russian  jeeps  going  to  Cuba. 
Now,  is  there  any  more  money  going  to 
them  for  that  purp>ose? 

Mr.  BOW.  May  I  say  this  to  the  gen- 
tleman, if  you  look  in  the  record  and 
study  the  hearings,  you  will  find  where 
we  raised  the  question.  We  are  making 
contributions  through  these  agencies 
which  go  to  the  benefit  of  Cuba.  We  are 
picking  up  part  of  Cuba's  contribution, 
and  this  is  wrong,  but  it  has  to  be  cor- 
rected in  other  areas. 

Mr  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  The  gentleman  is 
familiar  with  every  facet  of  this  bill,  and 
I  wonder  if  he  could  enlighten  me  as  to 
the  source  in  the  Justice  Department 
from  which  the  postage  on  a  certain 
letter  I  received  under  date  of  June 
3  w£is  paid.  The  President's  study 
group  of  the  National  Service  Group  sent 
me  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman  from 
California  by  the  name  of  Clemens  be- 
for  the  House  Labor  Committee  in  favor 
of  the  so-called  domestic  Peace  Corps  or 
the  National  Service  Corps.  Oddly 
enough,  he  advocates  the  cutting  down 
of  the  number  of  migratory  laborers  in 
California,  when  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
we  defeated  a  bill  on  the  ground  that 
sufficient  migratory  labor  could  be  de- 
veloped locally. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  with  what  you 
have  in  your  hand,  if  I  were  you.  I  would 
look  at  section  1913  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  gentleman  who 
said  that  undoubtedly  has  violated  that 
law. 

Mr  GUBSER.  In  other  words,  the 
postage  fees  were  paid  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Is  that  a  proper 
use  of  appropriated  funds? 


Mr  BOW  No  I  do  not  think  it  Is 
and  I  would  suggest  the  gentleman  look 
at  section  1913  of  title  18  of  the  Criminal 
Code 

Mr.  GUBSER  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Snasl. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
find  it  necessary  to  vote  against  this  bill. 
This,  to  me.  presents  a  difficult  situation 
because  my  committee  reported  the  bill. 
I  realize  that  it  covers  many  agencies 
of  Government,  most  of  which  are  doing 
satisfactory  work.  It  may  appear  incon- 
sistent to  vote  against  a  bill  which  con- 
taiixs  funds  for  many  necessary  func- 
tions of  Grovernment.  but  I  vote  against 
it  to  protest  a  situation  which  I  consider 
intolerable.  I  refer  in  particular  to  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  outlawmg  Bible 
reading  and  recital  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  public  schools.  Apparently  this  is  in 
keeping  with  the  Court's  preoccupation 
with  the  new  fetish  for  minority  rights. 
In  recent  years  the  Court  has  plunged 
headlong  into  a  morass  of  social  experi- 
ments, wholly  without  precedent,  which 
in  substance  say  that  any  so-called  rights 
demanded  by  a  vocal  minority  must  pre- 
vail over  the  views  of  the  majority.  In 
its  zeal  to  give  the  militant  minority 
whatever  it  chooses  to  demand  in  the 
name  of  "rights,"  the  Court  perforce  has 
ridden  roughshod  over  the  rights  of 
the  majority.  The  net  effect  of  the 
Courts  new  strained  interpretations  of 
its  constitutional  responsibilities  is  to 
undermine  all  human  rights.  No  indi- 
vidual henceforth  can  consider  himself 
secure  in  any  rights  and  protections 
heretofore  commonly  understood  and  as- 
sumed. 

In  its  most  recent  ruling,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  struck  a  body  blow 
at  our  Constitution.  It  has  placed  an 
interpretation  of  the  wording  of  the 
Constitution  that  was  never  intended  by 
the  Founding  Fathers.  They  were 
deeply  religious  men.  All  they  sought 
to  do  was  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  a  state  church.  They  could  not  have 
dreamed  that  their  wording  would  be 
used  as  an  argument  against  religion  It- 
self. To  take  religion  out  of  the  public 
schools  is  to  take  a  long  step  toward  the 
adoption  of  an  atheistic  doctrine.  This 
is  another  blow  at  the  bright  symbolism 
which  made  this  country  the  hope  of  the 
world  for  so  many  years.  The  decision 
has  cheapened  America  and  weakened 
its  moral  strength.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
Congress  will  rebel  against  the  things 
that  are  happening  to  our  country  and 
its  people  and  reassert  the  principles 
which  made  us  a  great  nation.  As  a  first 
step,  the  Supreme  Court  must  be  curbed. 
My  vote  against  this  bill  is  a  vote  against 
the  Supreme  Court  for  which  funds  are 
carried  in  the  bill.  The  situation 
brought  on  by  the  Court  is  so  grave  that 
I  consider  a  protest  vote  is  necessary. 

Mr  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr 
Smith  1. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  here  that  if 
American  countries  are  going  to  control 
malaria  in  Central  America,  it  cannot  be 
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effective  if  we  just  control  the  mosquitoes 
in  some  of  the  countries  and  leave  Cuba 
without  any  control.  This  is  the  reason 
the  United  Nations  has  spent  some  of  this 
money  in  Cuba.  They  cannot  control 
malaria  effectively  if  any  country  in  the 
mosquito  breeding  area  is  left  out. 

The  chairman  has  explained  the  de- 
tails of  this  large  bill  as  well  as  can  be 
done  in  the  time  available.  We  sat  in 
hearings  from  January  to  May  for  sev- 
eral hours  per  day  taking  testimony, 
hearing  Justifications  and  on  cross-ex- 
amination. Obviously  all  the  details 
gathered  and  examined  in  that  length  of 
tune  cannot  be  thoroughly  discussed 
here  and  obviously  there  could  not  be 
unanimous  agreement  on  all  items;  but, 
the  bill  is  a  compromise  bill  which  was  at 
least  accepted  by  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  with  a  couple  of  exceptions. 

I  would  have  reduced  some  items  more 
than  they  were  reduced  and  increased  a 
few  but  the  general  objective  of  prevent- 
ing across-the-board  Increases  was 
agreed  upon  by  all.  I  am  in  favor  of  in- 
creased investigators  to  prevent  waste  in 
the  interstate  road  program  and  for  ef- 
fective increased  efforts  to  arrest  the 
balance-of-payments  problem,  but  at  the 
time  felt  there  were  abuses  in  the  use  of 
funds  to  pay  expert  witnesses  in  Indian 
claims  cases,  excess  requests  for  some 
research  funds,  and  evidence  of  more  em- 
ployees than  needed  in  some  of  the 
agencies.  Some  agencies  were  claiming 
credit  for  the  same  accomplishments 
some  other  agency  claimed  credit  for  in 
order  to  justify  the  request.  I  am  just 
as  critical  as  others  of  the  unwise  ex- 
penditures by  the  Travel  Bureau:  how- 
ever. I  do  feel  they  have  helped  increase 
travel  to  the  United  States.  I  think  the 
operation  was  more  expensive  than  nec- 
essary but  that  the  evidence  did  indicate 
some  results. 

I  am  convinced  that  all  budgets  can  be 
reduced  in  specific  places  without  re- 
ducing their  effectiveness.  Congress  re- 
duced all  eight  of  President  Eisenhow- 
er's budgets  and  I  assume  we  will  reduce 
all  eight  of  President  Kennedy's  budgets. 
When  it  takes  each  subcommittee 
months  to  find  places  where  budgets  can 
be  reduced,  obviously  a  President  cannot 
find  time  to  discover  every  place  that  a 
budget  can  be  reduced  before  submitting 
it  to  the  Congress. 

Although  there  may  be  some  items 
with  which  I  disagree  at  least  moderately 
in  this  bill,  all  appropriations  bills  repre- 
sent compromise,  this  one  will  probably 
be  compromised  some  more  in  conference 
with  the  Senate  and  I  urge  adoption  of 
this  as  a  compromise  bill  worthy  of  your 
support. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  like  all  his  predecessors,  submits 
a  budget  to  the  Congress,  the  Congress 
having  control  of  the  purse  strings,  and 
whether  it  is  President  Kennedy  or  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  or  President  Truman, 
or  President  Roosevelt,  in  my  time,  he 
expects  that  the  committees  on  appro- 
priations of  the  House  and  Senate  will 
carefully  scrutinize  his  budget.  I  do  not 
believe  any  President  at  any  time  has 
ever  sent  up  a  budget  that  he  has  person- 


ally inspected  down  to  the  last  cent. 
This  is  the  function  of  the  Congress,  and 
I  am  sure  that  President  Kennedy.  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower,  President  Truman, 
and  President  Roosevelt  expect  and  ex- 
pected that  their  budgets  would  be  cut 
when  it  was  foimd  there  were  funds  con- 
tained in  them  which  were  not  required 
or  justified. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Foreman], 
is  disturbed  about  how  we  can  cut  down 
on  these  international  organizations. 
With  him  I,  too,  am  disturbed.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  voting  for  this  bill,  for  I  see  no 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  cut  down  on  the  contri- 
butions on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  these  various  international 
organizations.  That  leaves  some  of  us 
only  one  thing  to  do,  namely,  to  vote 
against  the  appropriations  in  lieu  of  cuts 
that  ought  to  be  made. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  some  in- 
formation to  be  found  in  the  State  De- 
partment hearings  accompanying  this 
bill  which  show,  for  instance,  that  in  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  Russia  has  24  employees, 
yet  it  makes  not  one  dime  of  contribu- 
tion to  the  organization.  I  ask  you, 
why  U.S.  taxpayers  should  contrib- 
ute a  heavy  percentage,  some  $4  million 
to  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  to  suppMJrt  24  Rus- 
sians? 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the 
list  of  consultants  to  be  found  in  the  State 
Department  hearings.  They  cover  a 
number  of  pages.  It  is  unbelievable  the 
number  of  consultants  who  are  employed 
not  only  by  the  State  E>epartment  but  by 
the  Commerce  Department  as  well.  I 
call  your  attention  to  one  of  those  con- 
sultants employed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Warren  M.  Christopher,  a  member 
of  a  law  firm  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
He  has  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  and 
an  LL.B.  from  Stanford  University.  He 
was  a  law  clerk  to  one  of  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court;  was 
vice  president  of  the  California  Coordi- 
nating Council  for  Higher  Education; 
and.  he  was  special  counsel  to  Governor 
Brown,  whatever  that  means. 

Then  we  turn  to  page  106  of  the  hear- 
ings and  we  find  that  this  gentleman 
has  been  hired  as  a  consultant.  He  has 
gone  from  Los  Angeles  to  Paris  to  Ge- 
neva to  New  York  to  Washington,  D.C. 
and  returned  to  Los  Angeles  after  at- 
tending the  OEECD  meeting  in  Paris 
for  a  total  expenditure  of  $1,400.  I  do 
not  know  what  qualified  him  for  the 
OEECD  meeting. 

Then  he  went  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Washington.  D.C.  and  return  four  times 
for  a  total  of  per  diem  and  transporta- 
tion amounting  to  $1,436.69  for  consulta- 
tion with  the  Under  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs.  I  do  not  know  what 
qualified  him  for  this  mission. 

He  went  from  Los  Angeles  to  To- 
kyo and  return  to  head  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  bilateral  discussions 
on  textiles  conducted  with  Japan  and 


H<Hig  Kong,  which  cost  the  taxpayers 
$1,800,  and  I  see  nothing  in  his  biography 
which  indicates  he  was  qualified  for  half 
a  second  to  represent  the  United  States 
in  dealing  with  these  countries  concern- 
ing tariffs  and  textiles.  The  report  says 
he  has  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  and  a 
law  degree.  This  is  the  type  of  stuff 
which  is  costing  the  U.S.  taxpayers  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  these  consultants  and  the  con- 
tract firms  providing  so-called  expert 
advice. 

I  noticed  in  the  hearings  that  we  now 
have  an  Ambassador  in  Libreville  and 
he  is  in  a  country  as  I  understand  it 
from  the  hearings — and  I  hope  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  will  cor- 
rect me  if  I  am  wrong — having  a  total 
of  23.000  population.  There  are  reported 
to  be  86  Americans  there.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  nationals  are  employed, 
but  this  Ambassador  reportedly  has  86 
Americans  under  his  dominion.  How  in 
the  world  can  we  justify  this  kind  of  ex- 
penditure? 

I  would  ask  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee if  this  is  approximately  cor- 
rect, that  we  have  an  Ambassador  with 
86  Americans  in  Libreville  representing 
the  U.S.  Government,  and  dealing  with  a 
population  of  23,000. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Will  the  gentleman  ad- 
vise me  of  the  page  to  which  he  is  re- 
ferring ? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Page  220  of  the  State 
Department  hearings. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  It  seems  to  me  offhand 
that  that  figure  includes  many,  many 
people  outside  of  American  diplomats.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  in  these  hearings  we 
have  set  forth  exactly  who  they  were. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  hearings  you  say, 
"I  would  imagine  these  86  American  em- 
ployees must  make  quite  an  impact." 

That  would  be  in  an  area  with  only 
23.000  pxjpulation. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
was  proving  there,  at  page  220  of  the 
committee  print,  that  the  population  was 
only  23.000  and  that  they  had  86  Amer- 
ican employees.  I  inquired  if  that  would 
not  make  quite  an  impact  and  they  said, 
"There  are  86  Americans." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  1  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  1  additional 
minute. 

Apparently  this  figure  Includes  49  peo- 
ple from  the  Peace  Corps,  if  I  read  my 
own  hearings  correctly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  see  any  refer- 
ence to  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  That  is  on  the  previous 
page,  page  219.    Yes,  I  believe  that  is  so. 

Mr.  RooNET.  The  total  Peace  Corpe  com- 
plement would  be  48? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  The  total  number  for  the 
country,  I  believe  you  said  previously,  was 
66. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  RooNET.  That  would  be  27  of  whom  12 
are  State  Department  people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  to  house  them. 
$60,000  a  year. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  think  we  have  en- 
tirely too  many  people  in  many  of  these 
small  capitals.    You  can  go  into  a  town 
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In  Africa  with  a  population  of  about 
30.000  and  find  that  it  takes  8  or  9  or  10 
or  a  dozen  houses  in  the  small  town  to 
house  our  American  personnel.  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  this  sort  of  thing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  has 
again  expired. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  again  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr  GROSS.  Then  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  only  way  to  teach  these  people  down- 
town that  Congress  means  business  is  to 
cut  their  appropriations  right  down  to 
their  hip  pockets. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
understand  that  out  of  the  86  people  to 
which  he  referred  only  12  are  paid  out 
of  the  item  "Salaries  and  expenses,  De- 
partment of  State."  the  pending  appro- 
priation? 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  you  can  shake  it  down 
that  far;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  you  can 
from  reading  this  record,  to  12  Ameri- 
cans, paid  by  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  In  the  last  adminis- 
tration— I  am  referring  to  the  State  De- 
partment administration,  when  Mr.  Loy 
Henderson  was  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
it  was  proposed  to  set  up  16  Americans 
at  every  post  in  Africa,  no  matter  how 
small.     At  least  we  cut  that  half  in  two. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  well 
knows  that  I  did  not  defend  that  record, 
either. 

Mr.  ROONEY  I  think  we  are  in 
agreement  on  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  CederbergI. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  not  my  desire  to  take  up  too  much 
time.  This  matter  has  been  amply  cov- 
ered by  the  chairman,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York,  and  by  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
support  this  legislation,  although  there 
are  areas  where  I  believe  we  could  make 
further  reductions.  But  with  the  idea  of 
coming  up  with  some  kind  of  reasonable 
compromise  I  think  the  bill  presented  to 
us  today  is  wise  and  goes  a  long  way,  in 
my  opinion,  in  cutting  down  and  in  stop- 
ping the  advance  of  bureaucracy  as  much 
as  we  possibly  can. 

There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  say 
very  briefly.  That  is  in  the  area  of 
civilian  industrial  technology  where  $1 
million  has  been  allowed  for  textiles 
only.  It  was  to  complete  research  in 
textiles  which  was  started  by  a  $600,000 
appropriation  in  the  supplemental. 

If  we  had  opened  the  door  as  requested 
by  the  administration  in  this  particular 
field,  I  think  it  is  the  general  consensus 
of  every  member  of  the  committee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  we  would  not 
know  what  the  limits  would  be.  because 
they  would  probably  in  a  few  years  go 
Into  $50  to  $100  million  and  duplicate 
much  research  that  is  now  being  carried 
on  in  the  private  sector  and  other  areas 
of  Government. 

Again  I  say  I  support  this  legislation. 
I  think  this  is  one  of  the  best  bills  we 


have  brought  out  of  this  subcommittee 
in  the  few  years  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  t)e  a  member  of  it. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
earlier  considered  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  7063,  which  would  have 
added  an  additional  $250,000  to  the 
appropriation  for  financing  cultural  ex- 
changes tlirouch  participation  in  inter- 
national arts  festivals  held  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  in  selected  cities 
in  the  United  States  during  1964. 

On  second  thought,  I  decided  not  to 
propose  this  amendment  today,  since  I 
did  not  appear  before  the  committee  con- 
sidering this  bill,  and  the  committee  had 
no  chance  for  a  consideration  of  the 
amendment  on  its  merits.  I  deeply  re- 
gret, however,  that  the  lack  of  funds  has 
caused  such  notable  programs  as  the 
Inter-American  Music  Festival  to  be 
canceled  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  offering  this  critique 
I  do  not  pretend  to  any  special  knowl- 
edge about  cultural  matters.  The  arts, 
as  all  of  us  recognize,  are  areas  of  spe- 
cialization. Some  of  our  colleacues,  how- 
ever, have  some  expertise  in  these  fields 
and  have  developed  a  considerable  na- 
tional following  as  a  result. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  here  is 
how  to  win  friends  around  the  world  for 
the  United  States  and  this  is  a  matter 
which  has  engaged  a  growing  amount  of 
our  time  and  thought  in  this  House  and 
elsewhere.  In  fact,  we  have  been  spend- 
ing tremendous  sums  of  money  to  con- 
struct a  favorable  international  image 
of  our  country  and  Its  citizens. 

To  his  great  credit.  President  Ei.sen- 
hower  began  in  1954  the  practice  of  the 
participation  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  international  trade  fairs,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  began  sending  our  cultural 
groups  overseas  to  demonstrate  to  other 
peoples  that  we  are  not  the  dollar  chas- 
ers and  barbarians  which  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  Soviet  Union  pictures  us  to 
be,  propaganda  which,  at  the  .same  time, 
and  in  the  same  breath,  pictures  the  So- 
viet Union  as  the  cradle  of  culture 

Lender  the  program  initiated  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  and  during  the  time  he 
was  in  the  White  House,  we  participated 
in  the  Brussels  World's  Fair,  and  the 
Moscow  Fair,  and  in  many  other  fairs 
and  cultural  events,  and  have  won  many 
friends. 

Make  no  mistake,  however.  The  So- 
viet Union's  concentration  on  cultural 
matters  is  a  mi?:hty  weapon,  a  weapon, 
moreover,  which  speaks  as  significantly 
as  its  sputniks  to  the  uncommitted  peo- 
ples, spreading  the  story  of  so-called 
peaceful  Intentions  of  that  country. 

Some  time  ago  Dr.  Robert  P.  Goheen, 
president  of  Princeton  University,  made 
a  suggestion  which  could  be  the  basis  for 
a  successful  counter  strategy. 

Dr.  Goheen  said: 

We  need  to  learn  to  know  and  to  respect 
the  culture  of  others — their  history,  their 
religion,  their  art,  the  things  they  value  as 
their  own  Only  in  this  way  can  we  hope 
for  enlartted  rapport  with  the  peoples  of 
other  lands — or  expect  them  to  Join  with  us 
gladly  In  the  quest  for  a  peaceable  world 
order,  built  upon  mutual  advantage  and 
mutual  respect. 

Americans  spend  between  $2  billion  to 
$3  billion  in  traveling  abroad  each  year 


to  learn  about  other  peoples,  to  see  at 
first  hand  the  history,  religion,  the  art  of 
other  peoples.  Indeed,  many  Members 
of  Congress  travel  abroad  to  learn  at 
first  hand  about  other  peoples  to  find 
out  about  the  things  which  other  peoples 
value  as  their  own. 

However,  only  a  small  fraction  of 
Americans  can  afford  to  make  such  trips. 

I  would  like  to  see  it  pKJSsible  for  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  Americans  to  learn 
at  first  hand  about  what  other  peoples 
value  as  their  own. 

This  would  be  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
establish  an  enlarged  rapp>ort  with  the 
peoples  of  other  lands,  indeed,  it  might 
well  turn  out  to  be  the  very  best  way 
to  encourage  them,  in  the  moving  words 
of  President  Goheen.  "to  join  with  us 
gladly  in  the  quest  for  a  peaceful  world 
order,  built  upon  mutual  advantages  and 
mutual  respect." 

This  could  indeed  give  hope  and  sub- 
stance to  this  quest,  a  search  which  has 
engaged  the  world's  greatest  minds,  and 
which  must,  of  necessity,  continue  to 
engage  everyone  if  the  world  as  we  know 
it  is  to  survive  and  not  be  blown  to 
smithereens. 

It  would  then  be  possible  for  the 
young  people  in  our  Nation's  colleges  and 
universities,  the  leaders  of  tomorrow's 
world,  to  obtain  a  firsthand  knowledge  of 
the  culture  of  other  peoples — something 
which  is  an  "absolute  must"  as  Dr. 
Goheen  and  other  educators,  as  well  as 
all  who  are  concerned  with  the  quality 
of  leadership  we  give  the  world  and  our 
own  people  recognize. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Latin  American 
nations  are  extremely  important  to  us, 
and  we  are  concerned  with  the  spread 
of  Castro's  influence  and  the  response 
he  has  gotten  from  individuals  and 
groups  in  those  countries. 

This  administration  went  all  out  to 
court  France  in  bringing  the  Mona  Lisa 
to  Washington.  About  all  we  have  got- 
ten for  our  efforts  to  court  that  country 
is  the  hotfoot. 

The  Latin  American  countries  are 
willing  and  eager  to  cooperate  with  us. 
yet  all  they  get  for  their  efforts  in  this 
direction  was  the  cancellation  of  the 
Inter-American  Music  Festival  this  year 
for  lack  of  funds. 

This  festival  was  supported  by  the 
Inter-American  Cultural  Council,  a 
council  which  was  given  a  major  rule  by 
the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  which  we  signed. 

A  White  House  news  release  of  May  12, 
1962.  announced  that  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  had  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  serve  as  honorary  sponsors  of 
tills  festival. 

This  festival  was  postponed  at  a  time 
when  the  National  Cultural  Council  of 
Cuba  has  embarked  on  a  major  cultural 
offensive  throughout  Latin  America,  an 
offensive  which  was  launched  with  a 
cultural  festival  in  Havana  between  Oc- 
tober 7  and  November  10.  1962. 

If  Cuba  can,  with  the  backing  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  conduct  a  cultural  offen- 
sive In  Latin  American  countries,  then 
the  need  is  obvious,  and  I  urge  that  it  be 
explored  further  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
at  this  point  to  express  my  keen  disap- 
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polntment  that  only  $1  million  of  the 
|7.4  million  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  for  advancing  civilian 
industrial  technology  has  been  approved 
by  the  committee  and  Included  In  this 
bill.  Not  only  Is  the  figure  far  from  ade- 
quate to  accomplish  the  important  ob- 
jectives of  the  program,  but  it  has  been 
limited  to  the  single  field  of  textiles. 

During  the  last  few  years,  as  we  know, 
there  has  been  a  dramatic  increase  in 
total  expenditures  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, an  increase  which  reliable 
sources  estimate  has  accounted  for 
nearly  one-half  of  our  annual  growth  in 
gross  national  product.  During  the  last 
20  years,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  dollar 
Input  for  research  and  development  has 
risen  from  half  a  billion  dollars  to  ap- 
proximately $17  billion. 

The  great  majority  of  this  effort,  how- 
ever, nearly  three-fourths,  has  gone  for 
national  security  and  for  the  exploration 
of  space.  No  more  than  $30  million — 
about  the  cost  of  launching  a  single  space 
vehicle — is  being  spent  for  the  support 
of  civilian  technology. 

The  defense  and  space  efforts,  further- 
more, tend  to  suppKjrt.  as  would  be  ex- 
pected, firms,  industries,  and  geographic 
areas  already  competent  in  science  and 
technology;  a  selection  which  serves  to 
further  unbalance  the  technical  re- 
sources of  our  country. 

For  example.  300  manufacturing  firms 
perform  90  F>ercent  of  the  research  and 
development  work  done  in  manufactur- 
ing Industries,  and  300  firms  do  80  per- 
cent of  the  privately  supported  manu- 
facturing research  and  development. 

Of  particular  importance,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  fact  that  this  civilian  Indus- 
trial technology  program  Is  designed  to 
help  small  firms — those  with  less  than 
5.000  employees.  And  let  me  emphasize 
that  because  of  the  expense  involved  in 
research  and  development  today,  these 
firms  have  t)een  able  to  conduct  very 
little  of  this  work  which  Is  so  vital  to 
progress  and  growth,  nor  do  they  have 
sufficient  trained  technical  manpower 
to  take  advantage  of  the  research  and 
development  done  by  others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  urgent  require- 
ment for  us  to  compete  successfully  on 
the  world  scene  In  defense  and  space  Is 
now  matched  by  the  need  to  compete 
successfully  In  the  economic  arena — to 
insure  the  maximum  possible  utilization 
of  our  resources,  both  human  and  mate- 
rial. As  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors stated  In  their  annual  repwrt  for 
1963: 

Our  economy  would  be  .strengthened  sig- 
nificantly over  the  long  run  if  our  civilian 
research  and  development  resources  were 
expanded  to  meet  better  the  wide  range  of 
private  and  public  needs. 

The  $7.4  million  requested  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilian  industrial  tech- 
nology is  a  relatively  small  amount,  but 
it  is  an  amount  which  can  encourage 
significant  and  urgently  needed  advances 
in  an  important  area  of  our  economy.  I 
am  very  hopeful  that  the  full  amount 
requested  can  be  restored  and  that  the 
House  will  support  this  fully  justified 
program. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
legislation  (H.R.  7063)  does  more  than 


effectively  provide  for  the  operations  of 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice  and 
Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  fiscal  year  1964.  It  also 
reflects  great  credit  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  RooneyI,  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  It  is. 
in  my  judgment,  refreshing  evidence  of 
the  practical  application  of  prudence 
and  economy   in   Government. 

I  make  the  observation  that  the  bill 
does  not  provide  funds  for  all  the  services 
and  personnel  requested,  and  the  com- 
mittee can  readily  justify  its  action  in 
the  elimination  of  several  such  requests. 

Great  fiscal  integrity  and  wisdom  are 
evident  in  the  committee's  findings 
which  have  resulted  in  a  14.3-percent 
reduction  of  the  estimated  budget  for 
these  departments  and  agencies.  The 
significance  of  this  achievement  is 
heightened  when  we  take  into  account 
the  vastness  of  the  programs  it  encom- 
passes. 

The  committee's  reconmiendation  of 
a  budget  of  $1,851,269,900  for  these  de- 
partments is  $292,156,941  less  than  was 
appropriated  for  fiscal  1963.  It  is  $308,- 
622,000  less  than  the  amount  requested 
for  1964. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  have  taken  sf>eclal 
note  of  the  State  Department  budget, 
which  has  been  reduced  to  $305,051,000. 

This  is  $99,897,000  below  the  budget 
for  the  current  year  and  $54,670,000  less 
than  the  estimates  presented  for  1964. 
And  yet,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  in 
addition  to  the  other  many  and  varied 
programs  of  the  State  Department,  the 
committee  has  provided  $42,250,000  for 
mutual  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change activities. 

While  the  committee  has  taken  a  de- 
termined stand  against  general  increases 
in  the  numbers  of  Federal  employees,  it 
has  wisely,  I  think,  made  provision  for 
200  additional  FBI  agents.  The  Govern- 
ment's drive  on  organized  crime  will  go 
forward  faster  with  this  additional  help. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  need  for  con- 
stancy in  the  never-ending  struggle  to 
Improve  the  Nation's  highways  and  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  budget  of  $833,818,000  In- 
cludes additional  funds  for  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.  The  allocation  of 
$3,307,650,000  to  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  includes  $3,249,650,000  from  the 
highway  trust  fund. 

In  my  opinion,  the  committee  is  de- 
serving of  commendation  for  a  job  well 
done,  in  its  studies,  findings,  and  recom- 
mendations that  will  improve  and  en- 
hance the  operations  of  the  departments 
affected,  and  their  employees.  Because 
of  these  factors,  and  also  because  of  the 
economies  recommended,  I  am  happy  to 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  listened  with  a  heavy  heart  to  the 
criticism  heaped  upon  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service  here  today,  and  although  there 
may  appear  to  have  been  abuses  in  the 
use  of  the  funds  provided  for  this  Serv- 
ice, and  I  do  not  condone  any  misuse  of 
public  funds,  I  do  feel  that  with  the 
start  of  a  new  program,  dlflBcultles  are 
bound  to  arise,  and  I  would  hope  that 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program  would  profit  by 


any  initial  miscalculation  and  I  know 
that  would  be  the  purpose  of  the  able  Di- 
rector of  the  Travel  Services,  Mr.  Voit 
Ollmore. 

I  want  to  see  the  Travel  Service  con- 
tinued. I  still  believe  the  good  It  can 
do  to  promote  foreign  tourist  travel  to 
this  country  will  far  outweigh  the  initi£.l 
cost  of  the  program  and  for  its  continua- 
tion. 

The  July  issue  of  Holiday  magazine 
devotes  much  of  its  contents  to  "Travel 
USA  1963,"  and  I  want  to  see  the  peo- 
ple of  other  nations  informed  of  the 
glories  of  our  country  and  I  do  not  know 
of  a  better  way  to  exploit  all  the<nagnifi- 
cent  wonders  to  be  found  in  our  United 
States  than  through  the  promotional 
services  performed  by  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service. 

On  May  21,  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, I  outlined  in  detail  the  many  accom- 
plishments of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  and 
I  would  ask  now  that  the  Members  of 
this  great  legislative  body  review  the 
magnificent  record  made  by  Mr.  Gllmore 
and  his  staff  in  their  first  year  of  opera- 
tion. 

Let  us  not  destroy  a  worthwhile  proj- 
ect. Let  us  give  it  our  support  and  an 
expression  of  confidence  in  accomplish- 
ing that  which  it  was  designed  for. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. H.R.  7063  appropriates  $1,669,000 
for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  Public  Law  87-297,  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  Act, 
authorized  a  total  of  $10  million  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  Agency.  To  date 
the  Agency  has  received  $8,331,000.  To- 
day's appropriation  exhausts  the  Agen- 
cy's authorization  under  the  act.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  amend  Public  Law  87- 
297  to  continue  the  work  of  this  vital 
agency.  I  have  introduced  H.R.  4672  for 
that  purpose.  The  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  has  requested  that 
$15  million  be  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1964.  I  heartily  approve  of  today's  ap- 
propriation for  this  Agency  and  hope 
that  later  in  the  session  we  will  authorize 
the  full  $15  million  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1964. 

Since  its  establishment  in  September 
1961  the  Agency  has  been  responsible 
for  three  draft  treaties  of  great  signifi- 
cance— the  draft  treaty  for  general  and 
complete  disarmament  and  two  draft 
treaties  on  a  test  ban.  In  addition,  the 
Agency  formulated  the  proposal  for  di- 
rect communication  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  the  so-called  hot  line 
proiwsal.  Most  of  the  Agency's  re- 
sources have  been  devoted  to  research. 
Before  the  Agency  was  created,  very  lit- 
tle research  was  being  sponsored  by  the 
Government  on  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament. In  1962  the  Agency  allocated 
more  than  half  of  its  resources  to  re- 
search. For  fiscal  year  1964  the  Agency 
plans  to  allocate  $11  million  out  of  $15 
million  for  research.  This  research  con- 
cerns not  only  the  technical  questions 
of  verification  and  inspection,  but  also 
the  heretofore  neglected  areas  of  the  po- 
litical and  social  ramifications  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament. 

Yesterday  the  other  body  voted  to  au- 
thorize $20  million  for  2  years  for  the 
Agency.    I  hope  and  urge  that  the  House 
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be  more  generous.  The  need  for  dis- 
armament under  effective  international 
control  is  greater  now  than  ever  before. 
For  the  first  time  man  possesses  the 
power  to  destroy  Western  civilization  as 
we  know  it.  The  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  is  a  vital  instrument 
in  the  search  for  peace.  It  deserves  our 
full  support. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

REPKZSKNTATION     AIXOWANCES 

Por  representation  allowance*  as  author- 
ized by  section  901  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946  (22  U.SC.  1131),  #973.000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Orosa:  On  page 
4,  line  7.  strike  out  '•973 .000"  and  Insert 
"$773,000". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  speaks  for  Itself.  I  think 
we  could  well  save  $200,000  in  behalf  of 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  on  the 
$973,000  booze  fund  for  the  State  De- 
partment. As  I  understand  It.  the  total 
"for  tools  of  the  trade."  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  descnbes  it.  will  run  well 
above  a  million  dollars  for  the  State 
Department  and  its  related  agencies.  I 
am  sure  in  the  interest  of  economy  all 
Members  of  the  House  would  want  to 
save  $200,000.  I  am  sure  they  can  get 
along  very  well  with  their  liquid  refresh- 
ments at  $773,000.  I  would  cut  it  more 
if  I  thought  the  House  would  support  it. 
but  I  am  willing  to  take  one  feeble  little 
step  in  the  direction  of  economy  in  the 
matter  of  the  booze  fund. 

Mr  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
tn  oppasiUon  to  the  pending  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  trust  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  realizes  that  this  would  make  a 
veritable  desert  of  the  State  Department. 
This  proposed  cut  of  $200,000  is  an 
inordinate  one,  for  this  reason:  The 
committee  was  asked  to  appropriate 
$996,000.  We  have  allowed  the  amount 
of  $973,000,  which  would  be  only  $23,000 
above  the  amount  appropriated  In  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  allowance  of  this 
request,  and  the  committee  was  in  unan- 
imous agreement  on  it  and  we  did  not 
have  to  spend  msmy  minutes  on  it.  is 
that  it  is  due  to  price  and  wage  increases 
and  the  opening  of  new  posts. 

I  will  admit  my  first  remark  was  a  bit 
facetious,  but  to  be  serious,  there  are  the 
tools  of  the  trade.  It  is  necessary  for  our 
diplomats  to  entertain  other  diplomats 
just  as  other  diplomats  entertain  our 
people.  It  Is  necessary  to  have  dinners, 
teas,  luncheons,  and  so  forth.  This  Is 
the  money  to  pay  for  them.  We  have 
considered  this  item  very  carefully  over 
the  years,  and  think  it  is  not  too  much 
considering  the  State  Department  func- 
tions worldwide. 

There  is  not  a  single  other  representa- 
tion or  entertainment  item  in  this  bill  re- 
gardless of  which  department  it  Is.  in- 


cluding the  State  Department,  which  has 
been  increased  this  year;  and  this  Item 
Is  increased  only  to  the  extent  of  $23,000. 

I  submit  that  it  would  be  mordinate 
to  even  think  of  a  cut  to  the  extent  of 
$200,000  as  proposed  by  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  re- 
spectfully ask  that  this  proposed  amend- 
ment be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  1. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross),  there 
were — ayes  25,  noes  50. 

So  the  amendment  wsts  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

International  Okgantzations  and 
contikkncxs 

^"""^contribtmons  to  intirnational 
organizations 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necersary  to  meet  at.nual  obligations  of  mem- 
bership in  International  multilateral  organ- 
izations, pursuant  to  treaties,  conv^'ntlons,  or 
specific  Acta  of  Congress,  $81,305,000. 


( 


Mr.  LIPSCOMB.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  of 

fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lipscomb 
page  6.  line  12.  strike  out  "«81. 306,000" 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  $61,814,000." 


On 

and 


Mr   LIPSCOMB.     Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  reduce  by  $19  491  000 
the  amount  Included   in  H.R.   7063  for 
contribuUons  to  International  Organiza 
tions  for  fiscal  1964. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  has 
over  a  period  of  several  years  incurred 
expenditures  in  behalf  of  the  United 
Nations  with  regard  to  the  Congo  opera- 
tion. The  expenditures  are  continuing 
to  the  present  time. 

The  $19,491,000  represents  the  amount 
which  according  to  a  recent  tabulation 
dated  April  30.  1963,  was  at  that  time 
owing  by  the  United  Nations  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  expenditures  in- 
curred in  behalf  of  the  United  Nations 
on  the  Congo  operation  for  supplies 
material,  equipment,  airlift,  sealift  and 
other  services.  The  United  Nations  had 
been  billed  for  this  amount  but  it 
mained  unpaid. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
recoup  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  this  amount 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  an  under- 
standing that  the  United  Nations  may 
consider  paid  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
$19,491,000  on  account  toward  its  present 
indebtedness  as  a  result  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  expenditures  in  behalf 
of  the  Congo  operation. 

The  details  concerning  the  $19,491,000 
impald  Department  of  Defense  billinga 
to  the  United  Nations  are  as  follows: 


re- 


Statement  of  unpaid  billings  due  from  United  Nationa  for  Department  of  Deferue  tupport 

of  the  Congo  operations 


Appropriation 

Reported 

unpaid. 

Mar.  19.  106S 

Received 

Subsequent 
biUings 

rnpaid 

bflilngs. 
Apr.  30.  1961 

Air  Force: 

Operation  and  maintenanc*',  flscal  yrtti  1961 

Opmtlon  UKl  maUitenance,  nscaJ  vear  1««2. 

W73,7V6. 17 
1.00s.  085.  83 

ia&(n4.2o 

U3.M 

1 S7S.  090.  ao 
aM«.oo 

&902.M&88 

U04.V774.8S 
2.680,530.23 

--•«——-—.. 

$04.ir 

17.  280.  78 

33.'47irR0' 
44.  «an  9« 
Z  561.  826.  67 

Z  657.  323.  43 
634.382.80 

S373.  795. 17 

LOOS.  179.94 

185.  274.  W 

in.u 

1606.S62.09 

«7.  (529. « 

8.  461  47X56 

14,703.098.28 
3.323.813  03 

OperaUon  and  maintenance,  flscal  year  1003 

Military  portonnfl.  fljcal  year  19C2 



Alrrraft  pronirement 

Other  proriirenient „ 

Industrial  fund 

Total.  Ah-  Force 

Navy;  Industrial  fund 

Army: 

Stock  fund 

425,  R96.  W 
272.515.  eo 

51.233.57 
13-1.  fi87.  55 

M.  300. 40 
06.203.07 

4, 005. 07 

429,991  96 

272.  51 S  00 

.M.  233.  57 

i:4><  (M?  55 

Procurement  of  equipment  and  missiles 



-Operation  and  maintenance,  fiscal  year  1981 

Operation  and  mRlntenance.  fiscal  y««r  IMS 

Operation  and  mHlntonance,  fiscal  year  1963 

Operation  and  maintenance  ■ 



406.93 
656.30 

34.716.41 

53(>.»48.» 

Total,  Army 

1.4t8.S8S.17 

Mat.  SO 

1.464.09147 

-        .      » 

Total,  Department  of  Defense 

16,194,340.34 

3. 296. 764. 83 

19.491,00177 

Army  accessorial  charges,  ftscal  years  1961,  1063,  and  1963. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  would 
reduce  from  $81,305,000  to  $61,814,000 
the  amount  included  in  the  bill  for  con- 
tributions to  International  organiza- 
tions. Of  the  $81,305  000.  $31,330,445  Is 
for  contributions  to  the  United  Nations, 
and  this  amount  under  the  amendment 
would  in  effect  be  reduced  to  $11,839,445. 

In  essence,  however,  the  appropriation 
to  the  United  Nations  would  not  be  re- 
duced, for  In  addition  to  the  $11,839,445 
appropriated,  a  United  Nations  Indebted- 
ness of  $19,491,000  due  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  expenditures  for  the 
Congo  operation  as  of  April  30,  1963, 
would  be  settled.  These  two  items,  the 
appropriation  and  the  settlement  of  the 
indebtedness,  amount  to  $31,330,445,  the 
amount   proposed  for  inclusion  in   the 


bill  for  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations. 

The  funds  which  would  be  recouped 
from  the  United  Nations  pursuant  to  the 
amendment  represent.  In  part,  long- 
standing debts.  The  United  States,  even 
without  the  special  help  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  has  been  by  far  the 
largest  contributor  to  the  United  Na- 
tions operations.  I  believe  It  is  time  to 
work  toward  .squaring  accounts. 

Mr  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  thing  I  should 
like  to  point  out  is  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  fMr. 
Bow]  previously  referred  to  the  sltua- 
Uon  concerning  these  regular  U.N.  con- 
tributions. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  are  going  to  be 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations  and  Its 
specialized  agencies  we  must  pay  our 
dues.  If  one  does  not  like  our  being  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  the  prop- 
er forum  is  not  here  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  but  in  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  As  long  as  we 
belong  to  the  United  Nations,  we  can- 
not at  all  welch  on  the  payment  of  our 
dues.  We  all  know  what  a  precarious 
financial  situation  now  exists  up  at  the 
United  Nations,  and  this  amendment,  if 
you  please,  is  being  offered  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions are  seeking  to  reach  agreement  on 
the  financing  of  the  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  operations  that  would 
cover  the  costs  of  such  operations  after 
the  resources  generated  by  the  U.N.  bond 
issue  are  exhausted.  The  withholding 
by  the  United  States  of  its  cash  contri- 
bution to  the  regular  budget  of  the 
United  Nations,  which  is  what  this 
amendment  seeks  to  do.  would  make 
more  diflBcult  an  agreement  on  an  ac- 
ceptable means  of  financing  the  peace- 
keeping activities  and  would  tend  to  lead 
other  countries  to  consider  that  the 
United  States  was  as  responsible  as  the 
Soviet  bloc  for  the  financial  difiBculties 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  would  weaken 
our  efforts  to  persuade  other  govern- 
ments to  bear  an  equitable  share  of  the 
peacekeeping  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  this  amend- 
ment should  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  RooneyI  has  properly 
interpreted  my  statement  during  gen- 
eral debate.  I  do  believe  In  an  area 
where  our  country  has  a  commitment 
that  we  must  keep  the  faith  of  our  coun- 
try and  pay  our  commitment.  But  when 
I  say  that.  I  mean  that  I  believe  also 
other  nations  should  keep  their  word 
and  meet  their  commitments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  money  owed  to 
the  United  States  that  the  gentleman 
seeks  to  recoup,  some  $19  million  that 
has  been  expended  which  the  United 
Nations  had  agreed  to  pay  to  us  for  serv- 
ices rendered.  If  we  are  going  to  keep 
faith  and  make  our  payment  to  the  con- 
tribution, which  we  agreed  to  pay.  It 
seems  to  me  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
the  other  nations  to  pay  us  what  is  com- 
ing to  us,  and  that  the  United  Nations 
should  pay  what  Is  coming  to  us.  They 
have  failed  to  do  that.  Here  is  an  item 
where  it  can  be  recouped  to  the  Treas- 
ury, and  I  refer  to  payment  for  our  serv- 
ices to  the  United  Nations  in  the  peace- 
keeping operations  in  the  Congo.  There 
is  no  question  about  it,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  we  owe  the  items  we  talked 
about  in  general  debate. 

I  think  I  am  consistent  in  supporting 
this  amendment  when  I  said  in  general 
debate  I  will  keep  all  of  the  commit- 
ments of  my  country,  even  though  I  do 
not  like  some  of  the  items.  I  will  vote 
to  furnish  the  money  to  pay  them,  be- 
cause it  is  our  obligation  and  our  com- 
mitment; but  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
other  nations  of  the  United  Nations 
should   honor   their  commitments,   too. 
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By  this  act  let  us  convince  the  United 
Nations  that  we  will  pay  them  what  we 
are  obligated  to  pay.  but  we  should  also 
let  them  know  that  they  should  pay  what 
is  owing  us.     It  is  a  simple  amendment. 

This  amounts  to  $19  million.  That 
amount  is  not  going  to  wreck  the  United 
Nations,  but  it  shows  that  the  Congress 
has  some  control  over  these  funds.  This 
is  important.  We  should  not  control  it 
to  the  point  of  making  any  reduction  in 
our  commitments.  We  are  meeting  our 
commitments.  When  we  take  the  $19 
million  and  put  it  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  which  added  to  what  we 
will  owe  the  United  Nations,  it  meets  our 
commitment.  That  is  our  commitment. 
It  also  lets  the  United  Nations  pay  its 
commitments. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  as  much 
as  anyone  to  see  a  more  realistic  picture 
of  our  financial  dealings  with  the  United 
Nations.  We  pay  more  than  our  part. 
Other  nations  have  taken  advantage  of 
our  generosity.  There  should  be  a  re- 
writing of  the  law  on  U.S.  participation 
in  the  United  Nations.  But,  as  the  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee  has  pointed 
out,  the  place  to  get  correction  is  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  or  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.  The  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  during  discus- 
sion of  an  appropriation  bill,  i.-  not  the 
place  to  get  correction. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  the  situation  Is. 
Of  the  amount  owed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions for  peacekeeping  operations,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  talking  about,  $59 
million  Is  owed  to  other  governments 
and  $33  million  to  the  United  States.  If 
every  nation  were  to  do  what  is  proposed 
here  today,  the  United  Nations  could 
very  well  be  out  of  business.  There  are 
some  who  think  this  would  be  a  good 
thing,  but  this  Is  not  the  place  to  precip- 
itate it,  and  not  the  way  to  decide  it. 

May  I  point  out  also  that  of  the  money 
that  is  owed  to  the  United  States,  we 
have  in  recent  months  been  reimbursed 
in  the  amount  of  $7.7  million.  An  effort 
is  being  made  to  repay  to  this  Govern- 
ment by  the  U.N.  what  is  owed  to  us, 
and  some  progress  Is  being  made.  If  we 
can  keep  moving  in  the  same  direction, 
if  the  Secretary  General  is  able  to  main- 
tain a  livable  financial  position,  even 
though  precarious,  for  a  period  of  time, 
the  stage  is  going  to  be  set  for  a  con- 
frontation by  the  United  States  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  Its  satellites  on  the 
Issue  of  losing  the  right  to  vote  in  the 
General  Assembly  under  article  XIX. 
That  Is  much  more  significant,  I  submit, 
than  any  money  we  might  recover  In 
the  present  suggested  procedure. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment  offered  to 
H.R.  7063  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  which  would  reduce 
by  $19,491,000  the  appropriation  for 
contributions  to  international  organiza- 
tions recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Purportedly,  the  as- 
sumption of  this  amendment  was  that 
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the  figure  represented  an  unpaid  just 
debt  owed  by  the  United  Nations  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense  for  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  F>eacekeeping 
efforts  in  the  Congo.  The  gentleman 
from  California  contended  that  this  re- 
duction would  actually  be  taken  only 
from  the  U.S.  assessment  for  membership 
in  the  United  Nations,  which  figure  is 
$31,330,445.  He  held  that  the  withhold- 
ing of  such  funds  would  signify  only  a 
sense  of  fiscal  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  Congress,  and  the  fulfillment  of  just 
commitments  both  by  the  United  Na- 
tions— in  that  it  would  thereby  eliminate 
a  debt,  though  without  direct  action  on 
Its  part — and  by  the  United  States — as 
one  principle  of  membership  is  cogni- 
zance by  the  member  of  the  financial 
obligations  of  the  body  to  which  he 
belongs. 

Unfortunately  the  amendment  re- 
vealed a  lack  of  awareness  both  of  the 
nature  of  the  appropriation  itself,  and  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  will  be 
employed.  The  appropriations  recom- 
mended were  for  membership  and  other 
regular  assessments  pursuant  to  being 
an  integral  part  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  were  well  within  the  SSVa-percent 
ceiling  imposed  by  American  law  on  the 
financial  obligations  of  our  great  Nation 
to  any  international  organization.  In 
addition,  the  money  recommended  had 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  peace- 
keeping operations  in  the  Middle  East, 
the  Congo,  or  anywhere  else,  all  of  which 
was  eloquently  stated  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  In  debate  over  the 
amendment.  Such  contingencies  are 
seen  to  by  other  means,  beyond  the  nor- 
mal assessments  which  will  be  covered 
by  the  $81,305,000  recommended  in  this 
bill  for  contributions  to  International 
organizations.  What  the  amendment 
entailed.  In  actuality,  was  a  withdrawal 
by  the  United  States  from  the  fulfill- 
ment of  its  normal  membership  obliga- 
tions, much  in  the  manner  with  which 
the  Soviet  Union  is  accustomed  to  ap- 
proach Its  financial  obligations  to  the 
United  Nations.  In  fact,  It  is  for  just 
such  irresponsible  fiscal  behavior  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  facing  the  crisis  of 
the  loss  of  Its  vote  in  the  General 
Assembly. 

Most  tragic,  however,  are  the  human 
implications  presented  in  a  discussion  of 
the  impact  of  such  a  cut  in  the  inter- 
national organizations  appropriation. 
One  need  only  review  the  list  of  agencies 
and  organizations  which  will  receive 
financial  contributions  from  the  pro- 
posed $81,305,000;  among  them  are:  The 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Orpanization — UNESCO 
the  World  Health  Organization — WHO 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion— FAO;  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization— ILO;  the  Inter- American 
Children's  Institute ;  and  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Health  Organization.  Contribu- 
tions to  these  organizations  alone  total 
more  than  $27  million,  and  human  as- 
sistance— and  hope — rendered  thereby 
more  than  justify  the  financial  commit- 
ment. The  Improvement  of  standards 
of  living,  the  amelioration  of  working 
conditions,  the  elimination  of  disease, 
the   provision   for   children   of   greater 
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opportunities  for  growing  up  in  a  world 
where  they  have  a  chance,  the  introduc- 
Uon  of  education,  food,  and  other  facets 
of  socletaJ  well-bein«,  and  advancement 
into  areas  which  have  not  yet  entered 
the  20th  century  on  equal  terms  with 
other  nations  of  the  world — all  of  these 
would  suffer  from  any  proposed  cut. 

What  of  defensive  and  political  aline- 
menta  which  Insure  the  security  of  the 
United  States?  The  Organization  of 
American  States  is  one  of  the  inter- 
national organizations  supported  by  this 
appropriation,  as  are  NATO,  SEATO. 
the  Colombo  Plan,  and  the  OECD.  Any 
proposals  to  reduce  our  commitments 
and  or  support  to  these  organizations 
must  be  viewed  in  the  cold  light  of  na- 
tional security,  and  within  the  broader 
perspective  of  the  respect  in  which  we 
are  held  by  other  nations  of  the  world. 
Relationships  with  our  La  tin -American 
neighbors,  the  question  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance,  and  the  precarlousness  of  the 
situation  in  Asia  render  a  reduction  in 
American  support  well-nigh  inconceiv- 
able at  this  time. 

Other  organizations  which  would  re- 
ceive funds  from  the  recommended  ap- 
propriations are  the  international  ad- 
ministrative organizations,  the  services 
rendered  by  which  are  essentially  of  a 
nonpolitlcal.  cooperative  nature  among 
nations,  and  are  aimed  at  International 
harmonization  and  coordination  of  such 
matters  as  weights  and  measures,  tele- 
communications, and  celestial  explora- 
tion. 

In  summation,  one  can  see  that  any 
reduction  in  the  amount  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
contributions  to  international  organiza- 
tions would  be  most  detrimental  to  the 
U.S.  position  of  leadership  in  the  promo- 
tion of  world  peace,  freedom  from  dis- 
ease, freedom  from  hunger,  advancement 
of  educational  opportunities,  and  in  the 
preservation  of  that  body  which  provides 
the  forum  for  reconciliation  and  co- 
operation among  nations.  The  proposed 
amendment,  which  would  reduce  the 
allocation  by  more  than  $19  million, 
seems  to  maintain  as  its  underlying  ob- 
jective the  weakening  and  eventual  dis- 
solution of  the  entire  United  Nations 
structure,  for  without  US.  leadership, 
commitment,  and  responsibility,  that 
body  Is  able  to  retain  no  truly  effective 
hope  for  the  maintenance  of  Interna- 
tional peace  or  the  reduction  of  tensions 
between  states.  Failure  to  live  up  to  our 
obligations  of  membership  places  us  in 
the  position  of  tacit  accord  with  the  So- 
viet Union's  objective  of  breaking  up  the 
United  Nations,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  pointed  out  in  the  debate  on 
the  amendment. 

Even  with  a  mature  realization  of  its 
Inherent  limitations,  we  must  recognize 
that  the  United  Nations  has  played  a 
highly  significant  role  in  International 
relations.  The  settlement  of  disputes 
between  states  and  the  containment  of 
skirmishes  which  threaten  wider  con- 
flict, the  facilitation  of  Independence  and 
freedom  for  formerly  dependent  terri- 
tories, the  advances  In  human  welfare  in 
linderdeveloped  areas  of  the  world,  and 
the  provision  of  a  forum  for  peace — all 
these  factors  make  it  incumbent  upon 


the  Congress  to  approve  the  full  amount 
of  the  contributions  to  international  or- 
ganizations, as  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words.  I 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  ROONEY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  have 
been  more  or  less  taken  aback  by  the 
position  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow).  I  had  assumed 
from  his  remarks  in  the  well  of  the 
House  earlier  that  if  we  were  to  dLscon- 
tmue  being  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  any  action  to  bring  this  about 
should  be  taken  by  another  committee 
and  not  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. The  pending  bill,  containing 
$57,052,542  for  the  United  Nations  and 
its  specialized  agencies,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Congo  or  Middle  East  peace- 
keeping operations.  These  are  only  the 
regularly  assessed  dues,  none  of  which 
may  exceed  331-3  percent  under  our  law. 
This  money  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
so-called  peacekeeping  operations  where 
there  has  been  generated  credit  to  the 
United  States  In  the  amount  of  $30  mil- 
lion plus,  and  to  25  other  nations  in  the 
amount  of  $59  million. 

I  trust.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  will 
realize  how  drastic  would  t>e  the  con- 
sequences of  adopting  such  an  amend- 
ment as  is  pending. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  to  adopt 
the  pending  amendment  would  be  an 
Irresponsible  action  on  the  part  of  the 
House.  I  am  one  who  believes  that  the 
House  is  almost  never  irresponsible  and 
believe  that  today  it  is  not  going  to  be. 
It  must  be  understood  that  this  is  money 
for  our  dues,  not  for  operations  in  the 
Congo  or  Middle  East,  not  for  military 
operations,  but  membership  dues  to  be- 
long to  the  organization.  To  adopt  this 
amendment  at  a  time  when  we  are  trying 
to  put  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  spot  so 
they  will  lose  their  vote  because  of  their 
failure  to  contribute  their  share  of  the 
U.N.  costs  and  their  having  precipitated 
the  financial  crisis  in  the  U.N.  would  be 
foolhardy.  I  respectfully  submit  that 
this  amendment  should  be  voted  down. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  SikesI  said  that  the 
consequences  of  this  amendment  would 
be  to  put  the  United  Nations  out  of  busi- 
ness if  all  the  other  freedom-loving  na- 
tions do  the  same  thing.  The  United 
Nations  would  not  only  be  put  out  of 
business;  It  would  do  more  than  that,  be- 
cause if  the  other  freedom-loving  na- 
tions would  do  the  same  thing,  then  the 
only  peacekeeping  operations  the 
United  Nations  could  finance  or  under- 
take would  be  those  to  which  Russia 
would  give  its  permission.  We  do  not 
want  the  United  Nations  only  being  able 
to  do  what  Russia  would  give  them  per- 
mission to  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  ROONEY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  GROSS     Yes. 
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Mr.  ROONEY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  conclude  In  5  minutes  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman   from   Iowa    I  Mr.  Gross] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
us  get  something  straight  Immediately 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  talks 
about  the  Russians  losing  their  vote  In 
the  United  Nations.  The  Russians  are 
not  going  to.  under  any  circumstances 
lose  their  most  effective  vote  In  the 
United  Nations.  They  could  quit  con- 
tributing today  for  any  purpose  and  they 
would  not  lose  their  vote  In  the  Security 
Council,  where  the  veto  power  resides, 
becau.se  there  is  no  way  by  which  they 
can  be  thrown  out  of  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision in  the  charter  for  it. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  now.  You  just  put 
a  time  limitation  on. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Not  on  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know,  but  I  might  have 
wanted  10  minutes.  Who  knows?  Just 
1  second,  and  I  will  try  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  am  sure  if  you  did. 
you  would  have  said  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  we  heard  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  recite  the  same 
old  story  of  manana,  tomorrow,  tomor- 
row. E>o  not  do  anything  today  because 
that  might  offend  someone's  feelings. 
Let  us  do  it  tomorrow.  Let  us  wait, 
wait.  wait.  Well,  we  have  been  waiting 
for  a  long,  long  time.  Turn  to  page 
1166,  if  you  will,  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment hearings  and  read  for  yourselves 
the  uncollected  assessments  to  the 
United  Nations;  the  countries  that  re- 
fuse to  pay  up.  You  find  them  in  these 
hearings  year  after  year,  yet  no  one  does 
anything  about  it.  Now.  all  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  is 
asking,  as  has  been  so  well  stated  by  the 
gentleman  from  CaUfomia  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl,  is  that  the 
delinquent  countries  pay  their  just  obli- 
gations and  that  is  all.  in  this  case  the 
$19  million  obligation  to  take  care  of  the 
emergency  force  in  the  Congo  What  is 
wrong  with  that?  When  is  this  Con- 
gress ever  going  to  request  that  they  pay 
their  honest  obligations?  We  have  been 
paying  ours.  Yes.  pay  their  honest  ob- 
ligations, not  tomorrow,  not  next  week 
or  next  year.  This  is  the  day  to  serve 
notice  on  them  that  we  have  had  about 
enough  of  this  And,  you  know,  some- 
times we  go  in  and  pick  up  the  bad  debts 
of  those  who  refuse  to  pay.  Not  only 
do  we  forgive  them  their  refusal  to  pay 
their  legitimate  assessments,  but  we  pay 
in  some  instances  by  lowering  their 
assessments  while  ours  are  being 
increased. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the  time  and 
place  to  serve  notice  that  we  have 
had  about  enough  of  this.  It  Is  not  go- 
ing to  impair  the  United  Nations  and.  If 
paying  honest  debts  does,  they  need  to 
be  impaired. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  BARRY]  for  2I2  minutes. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak 
to  you  not  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  but  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Organizations.  It  is  always  re- 
gretful to  me  when  I  have  to  differ  with 
other  colleagues  on  my  side  of  the  aisle, 
but  in  this  Instance  I  would  be  less  than 
fair  were  I  to  let  this  pass  and  not  speak 
of  the  consequences  of  the  action  we 
would  be  taking  were  we  to  enact  and 
adopt  the  amendment  before  us  at  this 
time. 

First  of  all,  this  Is  not  the  place  for  us 
to  consider  the  end  of  the  U.S.  par- 
ticipation In  the  United  Nations.  I 
say  "the  end"  because  everything  in  the 
United  Nations  today  is  a  matter  of 
trend.  We  have  a  trend  moving  our  way. 
Every  African  nation  that  has  joined  the 
United  Nations  has  chosen  a  form  of 
government  similar  to  or  close  to  our 
own.  The  trend  is  in  our  direction. 
This  would  be  a  deliberate  slap  to  tlie 
free  world  that  has  been  struggling  to 
adopt  a  form  of  government  free  of  com- 
muni.sm  and  free  of  the  encroachment 
of  the  Communists  on  the  borders  of  all 
of  the  free  world.  We  could  do  nothing 
that  would  be  more  harmful  than  using 
a  meaLax  type  of  approach  to  a  very 
delicate  international  diplomatic  situa- 
tion. I  Implore  you  to  consider  the  con- 
sequences for  a  moment. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRY.  Not  at  the  moment.  I 
will  yield  when  I  ami  through. 

When  you  consider  the  amount  of 
money  involved  here  in  relation  to  the 
total,  a  reduction  of  $20  million  out  of 
$31  million,  and  then  consider  that  the 
United  States  contributes  over  30  percent 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  United 
Nations,  you  can  readily  see  you  are 
cutting  a  very  large  chunk  out  of  the 
administrative  expenses  required  to  run 
the  United  Nations.  Let  us  look  at  the 
United  Nations  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRY.    Not  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman's 
time  Is  running  out. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  would  like  to  say  this: 
When  the  United  Nations  budget  was 
originally  established  some  years  ago 
there  were  only  59  nations  who  were 
members.  Today  we  have  almost  110 
members,  or  almost  double  the  number 
of  members  of  the  United  Nations  on 
which  the  services  of  the  United  Nations 
must  draw.  We  can  say  that  they  should 
get  more  money  from  the  rest,  and  they 
are  getting  It,  and  our  percentage  is  being 
cut  down,  but,  nevertheless,  the  respon- 
sibihlies  of  the  United  Nations  have  also 
grown. 

I  ask  you  all  to  vote  down  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
R<'ntleman  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
RooNEYl  Is  recognized  for  2V2  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shaU 
not  belabor  the  House  unduly  with  re- 


gard to  this  very  important  amendment. 
I  could  never  say  anything  more  sin- 
cerely when  I  say  that  adoption  of  the 
pending  amendment  might  be  the  end  of 
U.S.  membership  In  the  United  Nations. 
At  a  time  such  as  this  when  they  have  a 
financial  crisis  this  action  would  precipi- 
tate the  collapse  of  the  United  Nations. 
Again  I  say,  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  about  to  be  confronted  with 
their  responsibility  for  having  caused 
this  financial  situation  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, a  vote  for  the  pending  amendment, 
I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  a  vote  for  the 
support  of  the  Soviet  Union's  position  to 
try  to  wreck  the  United  Nations. 

I  submit  that  the  amendment  should 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  As  we  look  the 
world  over,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  find  that 
while  there  are  a  lot  of  disturbing  ques- 
tions and  situations,  that  the  emphasis 
has  changed  in  the  direction  of  the  free 
world  under  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States.  We  find  that  to  be  true  in  India 
and  we  find  evidences  of  unrest  against 
communism  In  southeast  Asia,  as  Indi- 
cated by  conferences  only  a  few  days 
ago  between  the  Philippines  and  other 
countries  In  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  country  of  Malaysia. 
We  find  even  within  the  Soviet  Union 
itself  evidences  of  vmrest  and  tensions, 
which  we  can  capitalize,  and  on  which 
we  should  capitalize,  and  on  which  we 
will  capitalize.  Of  all  times  this  would 
be  a  bad  time  to  adopt  this  amendment 
in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  realize  that 
history  is  in  the  making,  that  we  are 
legislating  not  only  for  ourselves  but 
for  generations  of  Americans  yet  unborn, 
and  that  this  is  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance. History  seems  to  be  on  our 
side.  While  one  must  ever  be  on  our 
guard  the  Communist  world  is  on  the 
defensive  because  of  conditions  external 
and  Internal  to  the  Communist  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gross  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not 
expect  to  get  further  into  this  debate, 
but  I  cannot  let  go  unchallenged  the 
statement  that  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia has  Introduced  an  amendment 
which  would  wreck  the  United  Nations. 
If  things  are  so  bad  In  the  United  Na- 
tions today  that  the  payment  of  a  bill 
by  it  owed  to  the  U.S.  Government  of 
$19  million  Is  going  to  wreck  it,  then  it 
is  on  rather  unsound  ground  and  maybe 
we  had  better  take  a  good  look  at  it. 
Then  it  is  said  that  we  will  be  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
will  be  doing  what  the  Soviet  Union  wants 
us  to  do.    That  Is  an  accusation  against 


my  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia which  does  not  bear  up  under 
scrutiny.  What  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  trying  to  do  is  to  bring 
some  soundness  into  the  financing  of  the 
United  Nations. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  before  that  we 
owe  the  United  Nations  every  dime  that 
we  have  agreed  to  pay.  And  I  will  say 
again  that  I  will  do  whatever  Is  neces- 
sary to  sustain  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  my  country.  But  I  expect  the  others 
to  do  the  same  thing.  If  the  United  Na- 
tions by  paying  this  bill  of  $19  million  is 
going  to  fold,  then  let  me  ask  you  how 
much  faith  do  you  have  in  the  United 
Nations? 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Barry]  who  refused  to  yield  to  me,  said 
that  the  proper  forum  Is  somewhere  else. 
Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Barry],  what  he  has  done  in 
his  committee  to  correct  these  situations 
for  the  people  of  America,  who  are  be- 
ginning to  be  very  much  disturbed  about 
this  matter? 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  glad  to  answer  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  do  not  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman at  this  time.  I  have  propounded 
a  question  to  the  gentleman  that  he  may 
answer  in  his  own  time  when  he  has  the 
opportunity.  But  he  would  not  yield 
to  me  when  I  asked  him  to  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  may  an- 
swer It  on  his  own  time.  The  gentleman 
knows,  when  he  says  that  this  is  not  the 
proper  forum  to  do  this 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object 
to  the  gentleman's  sajong  that 

Mr.  GROSS.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  regular  order 
Is  demanded. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
serious  question,  of  course.  But  we  are 
legislating  here,  I  would  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished and  beloved  Speaker,  not 
only  for  the  world  on  this  question  but 
we  are  also  legislating  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  have  been  pay- 
ing and  paying  and  paying,  to  the  point 
now  where  it  has  become  rather  difScult 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  tmderstand  why  we  keep  on 
paying  and  the  other  nations  do  not  keep 
their  obligations  to  us. 

This  is  simply  an  opportunity  for  other 
nations  to  pay  what  they  owe  us.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  going  to  wreck  the  United 
Nations.  I  have  become  convinced  In  my 
own  mind  we  are  not  working  into  the 
hands  of  the  Communists.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  would  not  introduce 
any  such  amendment.  So  I  urge  that 
this  amendment  be  adopted  so  that  we 
show  that  the  Congress  is  exercising  some 
fiscal  responsibility  on  how  these  funds 
are  handled. 

Mr,  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  It  seems  inconceiv- 
able to  me  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  others  would  base  the  whole 
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existence  of  the  United  Nations  on  this 
amendment.  This  amendment  only 
brings  some  reason  into  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  a 
$19  million  Just  debt  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  If  this  is  in  effect  going 
to  ruin  the  United  Nations,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable. We  have  an  opportunity  here 
now  to  make  the  accounts  right.  We 
have  been  putting  off  year  after  year 
after  year  looking  into  the  United  Na- 
tions finances.  The  Department  of 
State  does  not  know  the  details  of  United 
Nations  finances.  They  can  answer  few 
questions  with  any  validity  as  to  how  the 
United  Nations  finances  work.  I  ask  for 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROONEry.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross] .  my  distinguished 
friend  from  California  [Mr.  Lipscomb], 
and  my  distinguished  friend  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow]  are  apparently  unaware  of 
the  financial  crisis  which  has  been  evi- 
dent for  some  time  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  fact  is  that  although  they 
sought  to  sell  a  $200  million  bond  issue 
they  have  been  successful  so  far  in  sell- 
ing bonds  only  to  the  extent  of  $144 
million. 

Once  again  I  must  point  out  we  are  not 
talking  about  money  for  the  Department 
of  Defense,  we  are  not  talking  about 
peacekeeping  in  the  Congo  or  the  Middle 
East,  we  are  talking  about  the  regular 
assessments  limited  by  American  law  to 
33  Mj  percent.  I  am  sure  that  none  of 
these  gentlemen  would  wittingly  or 
knowingly  aid  the  Soviet  Union  in  this 
financial  crisis  at  the  United  Nations,  but 
I  must  say  the  consequences  of  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  might  pre- 
cipitate the  breakup  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  is  what  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites  have  been  trying  to  do 
now  for  years.  I  cannot  see  any  vote 
on  this  amendment  other  than  to  vote  it 
down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Lipscomb]. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Lipscomb 
and  Mr.  Roonxy. 

The  Committee  divided  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  114. 
noes  121. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

RAMA  ftOAO,   HTCAKAOUA 

For  llquldatloa  of  obligations  Incurred  for 
completion  of  the  Rama  Road,  a«  authorized 
by  section  3  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  11W3  (78  Stat.  1145-114fl»,  $3*0,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended:  Provuied. 
That  transfer  of  funds  may  be  niade  from 
this  appropriation  to  the  Department  of 
Conmaerce  for  the  performance  of  work  for 
which  the  appropriation  is  made. 


Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.     Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
far  has  the  Clerk  read? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  Clerk  has  read  through 
line  10  on  page  13  of  the  bill. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
take  this  time  to  ask  one  quick  question 
of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  if 
I  may  have  the  gentleman's  attention. 

Is  this  definitely  the  last  appropria- 
tion to  the  Rama  Road? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. I  will  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  we  have  had  this 
same  Item  before  us  for  many  years  and 
each  one  was  to  be  the  last. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  this  is  the  last,  last  pay- 
ment. The  Rama  Road  would  have  been 
completed  a  few  years  back  but  for  the 
failure  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  other  body.  They  cut  the  Rama 
Road  funds  in  the  bill  In  order  to  make 
the  bill  look  good.  They  reduced  It,  as 
I  recall,  one  time,  from  $4  S  to  $1  million. 
The  result  is  that  we  are  still  meeting  the 
last  payment,  and  I  believe  that  that  last 
payment  Is  this  $850,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  we  have  the  assur- 
ance of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  RooNEYl,  that  the  gentleman  will 
sit  down  real  hard  on  any  further  re- 
quests for  money  for  this  particular 
project? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  would  be  astounded 
if  we  were  presented  with  a  request  for 
any  further  funds  for  the  completion 
of  the  Rama  Road  in  Nicaragua.  This, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  is  the  road 
that  was  the  brain  child  of  a  chat  be- 
tween Samoza  and  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  one  of  those  fireside 
chats? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  But  nobody  ever 
stopped  construction  of  that  road 
during  the  8  years  of  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration. As  a  matter  of  fact,  dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower  administration  ap- 
propriations for  the  United  Nations  were 
going  up,  too.  Which  is  the  responsible 
party?  When  I  just  observed  only  four 
Members  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  went  up  the  aisle  on  the  teller  vote 
against  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lips- 
comb 1 ,  we  find  an  entirely  different  situa- 
tion than  was  the  situation  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration  when  Demo- 
crats supported  him  in  his  responsible 
requests  for  the  U.N. 

Mr.  GROSS  Yes.  The  Democrats 
have  provided  the  majority  through  the 
years,  with  four  lonely  exceptions  as  to 
years,  for  all  of  these  appropriations, 
these  giveaways  to  foreign  countries.  I 
am  sure  we  can  agree  on  that. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  to  an  item  in  this  bill  known  as 
the  Civilian  Industrial  Technology.     It 


appears  on  page  28.  of  the  bill  which  seta 
up  $1  million  fund  limited  to  research 
in  industrial  technology  in  textiles. 

I  can  understand  the  reluctance  of  the 
committee  to  appropriate  more  money 
for  this  purpose,  but  I  would  like  to 
point  out  a  few  activities  in  this  area 
that  are  taking  place  throughout  the 
world. 

In  England  the  Scientific  Industrial 
Research  Group,  similar  to  the  one  pro- 
posed here,  is  presently  getting  $40  mil- 
hon  a  year.  It  is  through  part  of  its 
activities  that  they  are  developing  the 
Hovercraft  machine  which  they  hope  will 
revolutionize  water  transportation  on  in- 
land waterways.  We  call  it  a  ground 
effects  machine  or  GEM.  It  is  a  threat 
to  us,  because  If  they  succeed  in  perfect- 
ing it.  I  can  assure  you  that  it  will  cause 
a  boom  in  the  English  economy,  and  it 
will  cause  us  to  regret  that  we  did  not 
take  the  initiative  in  this  area. 

I  point  out  to  you  that  in  Germany 
the  Government  pays  about  30  percent 
of  the  cost  of  technical  investigations 
for  private  industry.  The  little  country 
of  Belgium  pays  $10  million  a  year  for 
industrial  research. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  and  sit- 
ting in  with  the  officials  of  the  TNO, 
which  Is  the  Netherlands  organization, 
last  year.  They  spend  about  $20  million 
In  this  field,  and  they  are  perhaps  as 
advanced  in  technology  as  any  nation 
of  Europe.  They  encourage  technical 
uses  to  advance  their  economy.  I  might 
say  this  has  reoriented  the  Netherlands 
economy  from  25  percent  industrial  and 
75  percent  agricultural  to  75  percent  in- 
dustrial and  25  percent  agricultural. 

They  have  developed  radio,  a  very 
superior  one.  that  is  looked  upon  as  the 
best  in  the  world.  It  can  compete  with 
the  Japanese  radio. 

Can  we  afford  to  sit  back  and  not  as- 
sist our  own  economy,  our  own  small 
business,  that  needs  money  for  technical 
investigations? 

This  is  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics 
The  big  thing  Is  how  do  we  translate 
the  advance  in  science  into  the  civilian 
economy?  This  is  a  way  that  it  can  be 
done. 

I  am  hopeful,  even  if  we  allow  this 
million  dollars  to  go  into  the  phase  of 
the  economy  this  year,  it  will  be  such  a 
successful  demonstration,  that  next  year 
the  committee  will  be  more  generous  and 
we  can  set  up  an  orderly  way  of  getting 
this  done  for  the  benefit  of  all  American 
industry. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

WEATHER    BUREAU 

Salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Weather 
Bureau.  Including  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  aircraft;  purchase  of  upper  air  sup- 
plies for  delivery  through  December  31.  of 
the  next  Oscal  year;  and  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
for  maintenance  of  a  printing  office  In  the 
city  of  Washington,  as  authorized  by  law; 
$63,000,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  notice  langusige  in 
line  20.  page  31,  reading  "Purchase  of 
upper  air  supplies."  What  in  the  world 
are  we  buying  upper  air  for  and,  If  so, 
why? 
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Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
distinguished  gentleman  will  kindly 
yield,  and  although  I  am  not  an  exr>ert 
on  meteorology  nor  am  I  a  balloonist,  as 
is  a  certain  distinguished  gentleman 
across  the  aisle  from  Massachusetts,  I 
assume  this  would  have  to  do  with  blow- 
ing up  balloons  which  proceed  upward 
in  the  skies  with  equipment  attached 
and  give  some  scientific  Indications  of 
the  weather  situation.  Has  the  gentle- 
man ever  heard  of  this? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  heard  of  bal- 
loons being  used  by  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Well,  now  you  under- 
stand upper  air  supplies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  I  did  not  know  it 
was  called  "upper  air"  that  was  used 
to  Inflate  balloons.  I  did  not  know 
whether  It  could  be  associated  with  the 
upper  body. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Did  the  gentleman 
say  the  "other  Ixxiy"  or  "upper  body"? 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

COMMISSION    ON    CTVII.    RIGHTS 

Salaries  and  expenses 
I'OT  expenses  necessary  for  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights.  Including  hire  of  passenger 
jnotor  vehicles,  $985,000:  Provided,  Th&t  the 
eompensatlon  of  any  employee  paid  from 
funds  provided  under  this  head  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $20,500  per  annum. 


Mr.  SIKES.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sikes:  On  page 
51,  line  1,  strike  out  "$985,000"  and  Insert 
"$410,000". 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  also  my  remarks  on  the 
debate  on  the  Lipscomb  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
which  Is  carried  In  this  bill  no  money  Is 
allowed  beyond  the  authorized  amount. 
In  the  area  redevelopment  program  car- 
ried In  this  bin  no  money  Is  allowed  which 
is  not  authorized  by  Congress. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  come  to 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  we  adopt 
a  different  set  of  rules.  For  the  Conunls- 
sion  on  Civil  Rights  the  bill  contains 
$985,000.  That  means  that  it  provides 
funds  for  an  entire  year  of  operation 
even  though  the  Commission  Is  sched- 
uled to  expire  on  September  30,  1963. 
It  could  have  an  additional  60  days  un- 
der the  law.  If  not  renewed,  in  order  to 
close  up  its  affairs.  But  even  by  spend- 
ing hard  the  Commission  should  not  use 
over  $410,000  during  that  period  of  time 
if  it  follows  the  program  which  is  out- 
hned. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  report 
on  page  24  under  "Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,"  the  second  paragraph,  which 
reads: 

The  amoxint  allowed  Is  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  life  of  the  Commission 
win  be  extended  beyond  Its  present  expira- 
tion date  of  September  30,  1963,  plus  60 
days.    If  such  Is  not  the  case  It  Is  expected 


that  $575,000  will  be  retained  In  the  general 
fund  of  the  VS.  TnasMry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  bill  before 
us  to  extend  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. No  bin  has  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which 
Is  the  proper  committee,  to  extend  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission. 

I  submit  that  to  appropriate  funds  for 
an  entire  year  for  an  agency  which  is 
scheduled  to  expire  on  September  30  Is 
extremely  poor  fiscal  policy.  Certainly 
It  Is  not  In  keeping  with  the  very  close 
fiscal  policies  exhibited  elsewhere  In  this 
bin  and  which  should  be  followed  In  all 
cases  by  the  Congress.  Possibly  the 
Commission  will  be  extended.  I  hope  It 
will  not  be,  because  I  seriously  question 
Its  value.  But  there  Is  no  bill  now  be- 
fore us  for  Its  extension.  If  It  should 
be  extended,  funds  can  be  provided  just 
as  they  are  for  any  other  agency.  But 
we  should  not  appropriate  funds  for  any 
agency  before  the  Congress  has  acted  to 
insure  Its  existence.  This  one  deserves 
no  better  treatment  than  is  given  other 
agencies.  It  does  not  become  sacrosanct 
because  Its  name  Is  civil  rights. 

Under  the  language  of  the  bill,  if  we 
appropriate  ull  the  money  contained 
herein,  the  Commission  can  spend  the 
entire  $985,000  by  September  30  If  It 
chooses.  That,  again,  Is  certainly  not  in 
keeping  with  good  fiscal  pKDllcy.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  Congress  will  be  realistic 
and  set  aside  the  $575,000  which  it  Is  not 
anticipated  this  agency  could  use  beyond 
September  30  and  thereby  exhibit  the 
same  sound  fiscal  policy  that  is  shown 
elsewhere  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  state  to  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  that  beyond  peradventure 
of  doubt  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
will  extend  the  life  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Commission  for  at  least  an  additional  4 
years.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  some 
140  bills  have  been  offered  on  clvU  rights, 
many  of  which  contain  the  extension 
provision,  extending  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  for  at  least  4  years. 

Therefore,  there  Is  very  strong  bi- 
partisan support  for  that  particular 
item,  so  that  I  do  not  think  the  gentle- 
man need  be  too  much  concerned  that 
we  will  not  adopt  an  extension  of  the 
Civn  Rights  Commission  for  an  addi- 
tional 4  years. 

Mr.  SIKES.  If  I  may  conclude  my 
remarks,  let  me  ix)lnt  out  that  In  the 
event  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  Is 
extended  It  will  be  perfectly  proper  for 
the  Commission  to  go  to  the  other  body 
and  ask  for  additional  money  or  to  get  a 
supplemental  estimate  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  the  House.  That  Is  the 
customary  procedure.  We  should  not 
appropriate  funds  In  anticipation  that  an 
agency  is  going  to  be  extended. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    Surely. 


Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  5  minutes  follow- 
ing the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [  Mr.  Wn.i.iAMs  1 . 
that  time  to  be  reserved  to  the  committee. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  pending  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Sikes  1. 
Of  course,  he  is  one  of  the  ablest  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  He  knows  very  well 
that  if  the  action  of  the  subcommittee 
were  subject  to  a  point  of  order  he  would 
be  the  first  to  make  it.  But  It  Is  not. 
This  Item  differs  completely  from  the  sit- 
uation as  to  the  requested  funds  for  the 
Disarmament  and  Arms  Control  Agency, 
because  In  that  instance  there  was  a 
ceiling  of  $10  mlUlon  on  appropriations 
for  the  Agency,  whereas  in  the  Instant 
case  with  regard  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  there  Is  no  celling  at  all.  So 
rather  than  waste  time,  let  us  be  real- 
istic, let  us  realize  that  the  life  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  Is  going  to  be 
extended  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
in  a  bill  to  be  signed  by  the  President. 
The  funding  bill  provides  funds  to  con- 
tinue the  Commission  through  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

I  have  never  heard  much  complaint 
about  the  activities  of  this  Conmiission. 
Its  membership  Includes  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
Is  the  president  of  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  John  A.  Hannah.  Another 
member  Is  Dean  Erwln  N.  Grlswold,  of 
Harvard  University  Law  School.  A  third 
member  is  Rev.  Father  Theodore  M. 
Hesburgh,  president  of  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity. Another  is  Dean  Robert  G. 
Storey,  of  Dallas,  Tex.  Another  Com- 
missioner Is  Prof.  Robert  S.  Rankin,  of 
Duke  University  in  North  Carolina.  The 
sixth  member  of  the  Commission  is  Dean 
Spottswood  W.  Robinson  m,  of  Howard 
University  School  of  Law. 

This  Commission  has  handled  a  highly 
volatile  problem  with  discretion  and 
should  be  commended  for  it.  I  am  sure 
that  the  membership  of  this  House  Is 
going  to  furnish  the  funds  necessary  to 
carry  this  Commission  through  the  fiscal 
year  1964.  They  made  a  very  satisfac- 
tory presentation. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  ask 
that  the  pending  amendment  of  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Sikes],  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  702.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  administer 
any  program  which  Is  funded  in  whole  or 
in  part  from  foreign  currencies  or  credits 
for  which  a  specific  dollar  appropriation 
therefor  has  not  been  made. 


Mr.  GROSS, 
an  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Omoss.  of  Iowa: 
Page  63.  Inamedlately  after  line  18.  add  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sic.  703  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  con- 
duct or  assist  In  conducting  any  program 
( including  but  not  limited  to  the  payment  of 
salaries,  administrative  expenses,  and  the 
conduct  of  research  activities)  related  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  to  the  establishment  of  a 
national  service  corps  or  similar  domestic 
peace  corps  type  of  program." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
verbatim  the  amendment  that  I  have 
oCfered  and  which  has  been  adopted  to 
two  other  appropriation  bills.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  funds  appropriated  In  this  bill 
for  any  activities  of  the  so-called  Do- 
mestic Youth  Corps  Study  Group. 

As  I  said  before.  I  have  offered  the 
same  amendment  to  the  appropriation 
bills  for  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  In  each  in- 
stance the  amendment  was  adopted  by 
the  House.  I  would  point  out  that  all 
three  departments  for  which  funds  are 
appropriated  in  the  pending  bill.  State. 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  have  been  in- 
volved In  supporting  the  Study  Group. 
In  other  words,  they  have  provided  man- 
power or  money  or  both  to  this  Study 
Group. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  and 
I  think  I  besf)eak  the  thoughts  of  all  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  there  are 
no  funds  in  this  bill  for  the  purpose  to 
which  the  gentleman  has  referred. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  there  are  no 
funds  in  this  bill.  There  were  no  funds 
in  last  year's  appropriation  bills  for  this 
purpose.  But  they  are  using  funds  for 
the  study  group  and  they  are  using  em- 
ployees who  are  paid  for  other  purposes. 
They  are  using  funds  previously  ap- 
propriated and  they  are  using  manpower 
previously  employed  for  other  purposes, 
to  promote  this  Study  Group.  That  is 
the  story.  My  amendment  would  stop 
them  from  using  either  money  or  man- 
power for  it  is  not  authorized  by  the 
Congress.  The  domestic  youth  corps  is 
not  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DEVTNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DETVTNE.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call on  our  visit  to  the  Domestic  Peace 
Corps  headquarters  earlier  this  year, 
they  pointed  out  to  us.  and  it  was  dem- 
onstrated here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today,  that  they  use  Justice  Department 
stationery  and  the  Justice  Department 
frank  to  put  out  their  information  on 
this  unauthorized  committee  that  has 
not  yet  been  created. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Exactly  so.  Let  me  say 
this  to  my  colleagues.  Only  this  morning 
we  had  the  Peace  Corps  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  which  I  am  a  member.  The 
information  was  made  available  this 
morning  that  the  Peace  Corps  is  now 
spending  almost  $17,000  every  2  weeks 


In  overtime  on  administrative  person- 
nel. Let  me  repeat,  the  Peace  Corps  is 
now  spending  nearly  $17,000  every  2 
weeks  for  overtime,  yet  the  Peace  Corps 
has  a  man  full  time,  at  least  one  man 
full  time,  a  OS-15.  promoting  this  Do- 
mestic Peace  Corps  Study  Group.  Again. 
I  say  without  any  authority  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is 
legal  that  these  people  be  used.  There 
is  not  much  question  about  the  fact  that 
there  Is  some  legality,  but  it  was  never 
Intended  by  Congress  that  they  should 
be  without  specific  authorization.  The 
legality,  if  such  it  be,  comes  through  one 
of  those  gimmicks,  one  of  those  delega- 
tions of  authority,  by  which  money  is 
spent  and  manpower  used  under  the 
guise  of  promoting  the  natural  welfare 
and  national  security. 

If  the  various  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  Government  have  such  a  surplus 
of  money  and  manpower  that  use  can  be 
made  of  both  for  promotions  such  as 
this  then  the  appropriations  committee 
and  the  legislative  committees  should 
give  immediate  attention  to  cutting 
down  on  both. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!  heard  me  men- 
tion a  letter  which  I  received  with  post- 
age and  fees  paid  by  the  US  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  which  constituted  a 
loobying  effort  for  the  so-called  National 
Service  Corps. 

Would  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  pre- 
vent the  expenditure  of  appropriated 
funds  for  this  purpose  by  the  Justice 
Department? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Out  of  this  bill;  yes. 
Mr.    GRIFFIN.     Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  jneld  to  me  at  this  point? 
Mr.  GROSS.     Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
Member  serving  on  the  subcommittee  on 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  now 
considering  legislation  to  establish  a 
National  Service  Corps.  I  would  like  to 
report  that  the  gentleman  is  absolutely 
right,  the  funds  are  now  being  spent. 
In  fact,  the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Robert 
Kennedy,  admitted  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion I  posed,  that  at  least  $90,000  has 
been  spent  in  the  last  year  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  study  this  proposal. 

I  believe  the  legislation  which  author- 
izes the  establishment  of  a  Presidential 
study  group  is  limited  to  the  studying  of 
such  a  proposal  and  not  the  promotion 
of  it.  I  think  that  the  letter  referred 
to  by  the  gentleman  from  California  and 
much  of  the  evidence  in  the  press  and 
otherwise  is  available  to  indicate  that  a 
great  deal  of  promotion  has  been  going 
on  with  these  funds,  and  not  just  study. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


Mr 

the 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York?  ™ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey, 
Chairman.  I   rise   In  opposition  to 
amendment. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  stated  that  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment — which  he  has  already  at- 
tached  to  the  appropriations  for  Labor 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
Agriculture — is  to  put  the  President's 
Study  Group  on  a  National  Service  Pro- 
gram out  of  business — Congressional 
Record.  April  30.  1963.  page  7440.  It  i^ 
the  Congressman's  contention  that  such 
drastic  action  Is  in  order  becau.se  the 
President  set  up  the  Study  Group  with- 
out authority  of  Congress. 

The  olflcial  record  shows  that  the 
Comptroller  General  as  well  as  the  At- 
torney General  have  formally  ruled  that 
the  creation  and  activities  of  the  Study 
Group  are  fully  authorized  by  the  laws  of 
this  Congress. 

Let  me  state  the  facts.  The  President, 
in  November  1962.  established  a  Cabinet- 
level  committee  composed  of  the  Attorney 
General  as  Chairman,  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture.  Interior.  Commerce.  Labor, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Directors  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
■Veterans'  Administration,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  He  asked  this 
committee  to  study  the  feasibility  of  a 
National  Service  Corps  at  home  pat- 
terned after  the  Peace  Corps  abroad. 
The  committee,  after  a  detailed  study, 
submitted  its  report  endorsing  such  a 
pronrram.  and  the  President  asked  these 
cabinet  officers  to  remain  in  existence 
as  a  group  to  coordinate  executive  branch 
testimony  on  the  legislation  and  pre- 
pare materials  necessary  to  permit  the 
Congress  to  make  an  informed  judgment 
on  the  merits  of  the  proposal. 

The  legislation  to  establish  a  domestic 
peace  corps  Is  now  before  the  Congress- 
introduced  by  myself  and  43  other  rep- 
resentatives. The  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  is  holding  hearings  which 
will  continue  for  at  least  another  month. 
All  parJes  will  be  heard,  all  points  of 
view  explored.  The  work  of  the  Study 
Group  has  been  of  Invaluable  assistance 
to  the  committee  and,  I  am  sure,  to  the 
Congress. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  turn 
briefly  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Study  Group  is  operating  without 
congressional  authority,  for  if  this  were 
so.  I  could  understand  the  amendment. 
However,  both  the  Comptroller  General 
and  the  Attorney  General  have  formally 
ruled  otherwise — and  they  are  the  of- 
ficials that  we  In  Congress  have  made 
responsible  for  these  judgments. 

After  an  exhau.stive  review  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Study  Group  and  the  au- 
thority for  its  creation,  the  Comptroller 
General  has  ruled  that  Its  establishment 
and  support  by  the  participating  agencies 
is  entirely  consistent  with  the  act  of  this 
Congress  of  May  3.  1945 — 31  U.S.C.  691— 
which  provides  that  appropriation  of  the 
executive  departments  and  independent 
establishments  shall  be  available  to  de- 
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fray  expenses  of  interagency  groups  en- 
gaged in  authorized  activities  of  common 
interest. 

All  of  the  facts  concerning  the  crea- 
tion, activities  and  staflQng  of  the  Study 
Group  are  reported  in  the  Comptroller 
General's  letter  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  DevineI  dated  May  17,  1963, 
fthich  the  gentleman  has  very  graciously 
made  available  to  me.  This  letter  lias 
been  available  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  and  was  referred  to  in  the  debate 
on  his  amendment  to  the  Agriculture  ap- 
propriations bill.  So  that  there  will  be 
no  mystery  here,  I  ask  leave.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  copy  of  the  Comptroller  General's 
letter  of  May  17,  1963: 

Comptroller  General 

OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  DC,  May  17,  1963. 
Hon.  Samuex  L.  Devine, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Devine:  Further  reference  is 
made  to  your  letters  of  February  28  and  April 
13,  1963,  presenting  certain  questions  involv- 
ing the  so-called  Domestic  Peace  Corps. 

As  you  were  advised  in  our  letters  of  March 
25  and  April  16.  1963.  we  requested  the  At- 
torney General  to  furnish  us  with  a  report 
concerning  the  matter.  On  April  24,  the 
Attorney  General  replied  to  our  letter  and 
furnished  Information  on  the  questions  we 
presented  therein  which  information  Is 
quoted  as  follows: 

1  The  statutory  or  other  authority  relied 
upon  for  the  establishment  of  the  committee. 

"On  November  17.  1962.  the  President  ap- 
pointed a  Cabinet-level  committee  'to  study 
the  feasibility  of  a  national  service  program 
patterned  after  the  Peace  Corps."  The  com- 
mittee was  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture,  Interior.  Commerce.  Labor,  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Administrators  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  is  under 
my  chairmanship. 

"In  establishing  this  Interagency  commit- 
tee, the  President  acted  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority vested  In  him  by  the  Constitution 
and  statutes  as  Chief  Executive  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  in  conformity 
with  section  214  of  the  act  of  May  3,  1945  (59 
Stat.  134,  31  use.  691)  which  provides  that 
appropriations  of  the  executive  departments 
and  lndep>endent  establishments  shall  be 
available  to  defray  expenses  of  Interagency 
groups  engaged  In  authorized  activities  of 
common  Interest.  Use  of  this  authority  to 
establish  Interagency  committees  to  advise 
on  matters  of  common  concern  to  a  number 
of  agencies  and  to  initiate  new  proposals  for 
action  follows  well-established  Federal  prec- 
edents. See  Executive  Order  No.  10483  of 
September  2,  1953  (18  Federal  Register  5379). 
by  which  President  Elsenhower  used  these 
same  powers  to  create  the  Operations  Coordi- 
nating Board.  This  Board  continued  in 
existence  until  1961  (see  28  Federal  Register 
1463)  and  employed  as  many  as  63  persons, 
exclusive  of  those  assigned  by  the  participat- 
ing agencies.  See  also  EStecutlve  Order  No. 
10308  of  December  3.  1951.  by  which  Presi- 
dent Truman  created  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Contract  Compliance  (16  Federal 
Register  12303)." 

2.  The  number  of  employees  assigned  by 
each  department  or  agency  concerned  to  the 
committee,  together  with  their  grades  and 
salary  rates  and  whether  they  worked  for 
the  commltte  on  a  full  or  part  time  basis. 

"The  Study  Group  began  Its  activities  on 
Monday.  November  19.  1962.  On  January  14. 
1963.  after  obtaining  the  advice  and  opinions 
of  hundreds  of  public  and  private  organiza- 


tions most  concerned  with  the  objects  of  the 
proix>6ed  national  service  program,  the  Study 
Group  submitted  Its  report  to  the  President 
endorsing  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
such  a  program  •  •  •.  On  April  11,  1963, 
the  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
a  draft  bill,  based  on  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  study  Group,  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Service 
Corps    •    •    •     The  bill  has  been  Introduced 


by  Senator  Harrison  Williams  and  22  co- 
sponsors  In  the  Senate  (S.  1321)  and  by  Rep- 
resentative Prank  Thompson  and  36  other 
Congressmen  In  the  House  (H.R.  5626). 

"During  the  period  from  November  19, 
1962,  through  April  11,  1963,  when  the  report 
to  the  President  and  the  draft  legislation 
were  being  prepared,  the  following  employees 
were  assigned  for  portions  of  their  time  to 
the  study  committee: 


"Number  of  employees 

Depiirtment  or  agency 

Grade 

Period 

(months) 

Time 
basis 

o 

HKW 

GS-6 

3W 
2 

aw 

32i 

3V4 
Ih 

m 

1 

2Vl 
2 
1 
U2 

H 
IH 

Full 

...do 

Pence  Corps 

LnboT— 

OS-12 

Do. 

1      

QS-l.'i 

Pari. 

2          

QS-6 

Full. 

....do -.- 

08-9 

Do. 

1        

Navy 

08-7 

Do. 

n 

A (iriculture .- 

OS-15.- 

Do. 

...do . 

Justice 

as-9 

Do. 

I 

OS-15...- 

Do. 

I - 

I 

Treasury 

Slate...   

08-3.. 

F80-8 

Do. 
Do. 

2          

Conuueroe.. 

G&-7 

GB-5 

Do. 

...do 

Veterans'  Administration. 

----do. 

.-.do 

Inlerior .  

Do. 

:<                        ... 

OS-7        

Do. 

OS-6    

Do, 

G8-3      

Do. 

1                            

OS-10      

Do. 

"In  carrying  out  my  responsibilities  as 
Chairman  of  the  Study  Group,  I  have  been 
assisted  by  David  L.  Hackett,  a  special  assist- 
ant, who  is  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Crime.  At  my  request  he 
has  devoted  a  small  portion  of  his  time — 
mostly  before  and  after  regular  hours — to 
supervision  of  the  activities  of  the  Study 
Group.  In  addlton,  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency and  Youth  Crime  have  been  co- 
ordinating activities  of  the  Study  Group  and 
performing  essential  housekeeping  functions. 
Of  these,  one,  a  GS-17  has  been  assigned 
full  time  to  the  Study  Group  as  supervisor  of 
program  studies  and  planning.  Eight  clerical 
employees  (GS-7)  have  devoted  from  3  to  6 
weeks  full  time,  and  four  others  with  ratings 
of  GS-16,  14,  11,  and  4,  and  a  consultant  at 
$50  per  day,  have  devoted  a  portion  of  their 
time  in  assisting  the  Study  Group. 

"During  peak  periods  the  Study  Group  em- 
ployed 10  persons  (2  GS-3's  and  8  GS-7'b) 
for  clerical  assistance  for  periods  of  1  week 
to  1  month.  These  persons  were  paid  from 
funds  contributed  by  the  participating  agen- 
cies. In  addition,  four  consultants  were  em- 
ployed for  periods  of  1  week.  1  month,  5 
weeks,  and  2\'i  months  and  paid  at  rates  of 
$40,  $30,  $35,  and  $55  per  day,  respectively. 
from  these  funds. 

"There  follows  a  description  of  some  of 
the  activities  carried  on  by  the  Study  Group 
in  preparation  of  the  report  to  the  President 
and  the  draft  legislation.  It  was  necessary 
to  mak«^  an  intensive  survey  of  the  need  for 
the  proposed  program;  the  type  of  projects 
which  a  domestic  service  corps  would  under- 
take; the  views  and  recommendations  of  ex- 
isting Federal,  State  and  local  government 
agencies  presently  working  on  problems  pro- 
posed for  corps  action;  the  attitudes  of  the 
professional  social  service  groups  with  whom 
the  proposed  corps  would  work;  the  willing- 


ness of  men  and  women  of  various  ages  to 
volunteer  for  such  service;  and  the  proposed 
methods  and  cost  of  operating  such  a  volun- 
teer corps  In  the  United  States.  In  carrying 
out  these  survey  activities,  Study  Group 
personnel  have  reviewed  some  50  projects 
suggested  by  local  groups  throughout  the 
Nation.  Meetings  have  been  held  with 
groups  representing  migratory  laborers,  In- 
dian tribes,  mental  health  workers,  and 
others  who  suggested  projects,  to  determine 
firsthand  the  contribution  which  corpsmen 
would  make  and  the  skUls,  training  and  ad- 
ministration which  would  be  required.  To 
answer  questions  concerning  recruiting, 
training  and  the  availability  of  needed  pro- 
fessional skills  among  persons  expressing  an 
interest  in  serving  In  the  proposed  pro- 
gram, the  staff  circulated  detailed  question- 
naires and  analyzed  the  responses  of  over  20,- 
000  students  from  65  colleges,  over  4.000 
senior  citizens  and  approximately  1,000  Peace 
Corps  trainees.  I  would  be  plea£ed  to  supply 
you  with  additional  information  of  a  more 
detailed  nature,  should  you  feel  it  necessary." 

3.  The  amount  of  funds  expended  by  each 
department  or  agency  in  connection  with 
the  committee's  feasibility  study  of  a  na- 
tional service  program  and  the  appropria- 
tions chargeable  therewith.  If  additional 
expenses  were  paid  by  the  committee  from  a 
common  fund,  please  Indicate  the  account 
sjrmbol  and  title  thereof,  the  amount  of  funds 
transferred  thereto  by  each  department  or 
agency  and  the  appropriation  chargeable 
therewith,  and  the  unexpended  balance  of 
funds  In  the  account.  If  any. 

"Through  March  31,  1963,  nine  depart- 
ments and  agencies  participating  In  the 
Study  Group  transferred  a  total  of  $13,500 
for  use  In  meeting  expenses  In  connection 
with  the  group's  activities.  There  follows 
a  list  of  the  participating  departments  and 
agencies  and  the  appropriations  to  which 
their  contributions  were  chargeable. 


"Department  or  agenry 

Amount 
contributed 

-Appropriation 
cliargeable 

Amount 

Si,  500 

1.500 
1,500 
1.500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 
1.500 
1.800 

(1233100      

ViOO 

Aprioulture 

n232noi      

.■wo 

Commerce • 

11230502.040 

1330120                

600 

Ijabor 

1630102.0014 

Interior 

14X4523 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

(7530342 

780 

7530170  

7G0 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

8630100 

Veteran.s'  Administration 

3630151 

Civil  Service  Commission ..„.„...„.... 

2430100 

I'eftce  Cori* 

44-1131107 
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"A»  of  March  31.  I9«3.  there  waa  an  un- 
expended balanca  of  •  1.1 99  In  these  funds 
transferred  to  the  Study  Group." 

4  Wliether  the  Committee  was  discharged 
after  It  submitted  Its  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  If  not,  whether  It  Is  stUl  In  oper- 
ation. 

•PoUowlng  Its  report,  the  President  re- 
quested the  Study  Group  to  continue  Its  ac- 
tivities. •  •  •  speclflcally  the  President 
stated:  I  eun  hopeful  the  Congress  will  act 
favorably  on  that  reconunendatlon  (for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  authorizing  a  Na- 
tional Service  program)  In  the  near  future, 
and  I  suggest  tnat  you  continue  your  activ- 
ities as  a  group  to  coordinate  executive 
branch  testimony  on  the  proposal.' 

"Pursuant  to  the  President's  request  the 
Study  Group  has  continued  In  existence  with 
Its  activity  directed  primarily  toward  the 
survey,  planning,  and  drafting  work  neces- 
sary to  the  preparation  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation and  the  testimony  to  be  given  at  the 
hearings  to  be  held  by  the  Congress" 

5.  Whether  a  National  Service  Corps  or 
Domestic  Peace  Corps  has  been  set  up  as  a 
result  of  the  feasibility  study  and  Is  cur- 
rently operating. 

"Neither  a  National  Service  Corps,  a  Do- 
mestic Peace  Corps,  nor  any  comparable  orga- 
nization has  been  set  up  as  a  result  of  the 
feasibility  study.  No  service  corps  Is  In  oper- 
ation and  none  will  be  established  unless 
and  until  the  Congress  enacts  the  necessary 
enabling  legislation  which  the  President  has 
placed  before  it." 

We  have  been  Informally  advised  by  a  rep- 
resentaUve  of  the  Department  of  Justice  that 
the  General  Services  Administration  by  agree- 
ment with  the  White  House,  under  the  terms 
of  40  United  States  Code  1.  provided  approxi- 
mately 1.835  square  feet  of  office  space  for 
Conunlttee  personnel  in  a  Government- 
owned  building  at  736  Jackson  Place  NW  . 
Washington.  DC.  which  building  Is  sched- 
uled for  demolition  or  remodeling  In  the  near 
future.  The  Department  of  Justice  fur- 
nished, on  a  loan  basis,  used  office  furniture 
and  equipment  In  Its  custody  necessary  for 
Conrunlttee  activities.  Telephone  and  tele- 
graph services  as  well  as  expendable  office 
supplies  were  purchased  with  funds  contrib- 
uted by  participating  agencies.  Travel  ex- 
penses covering  employees  of  participating 
agencies  were  paid  by  the  agency  appropria- 
tion Involved,  otherwise  they  were  paid  from 
contributed  funds.  We  were  also  Informed 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the 
Departments  of  Commerce  and  Interior  made 
contributions  In  addition  to  those  listed 
above  in  the  amounts  of  $2,500.  $2,500.  and 
$4,000.  respectively. 

Summarizing  the  facts  as  reported  by  the 
Attorney  General.  It  appears  that  the  Presi- 
dent on  November  17.  1962,  appointed  a 
Cabinet-level  Committee,  chaired  by  the  At- 
torney General,  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
a  national  service  program  patterned  after 
the  Peace  Corps  and  to  report  Its  findings 
to  him  by  January  1.  1963.  In  the  White 
House  Press  Release  of  November  17.  which 
announced  the  appointment  of  this  Com- 
mittee. It  Is  stated  that  the  President  asked 
the  Conrunlttee  to  consider  all  aspects  of  a 
national  service  program,  Speclflcally.  he 
asked  the  Committee  to  study  possible  pro- 
gram objectives  and  content,  fields  where 
the  program  could  be  most  useful,  probable 
response  to  the  opportunity  to  serve,  the 
relationship  between  the  program  and  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  at  the  State  and  local 
level,  the  relationship  with  other  volunteer 
progranis  being  considered  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  program,  the  size  and  makeup 
of  a  volunteer  corps,  training  requirements, 
and  estimated  costs. 

The  Committee  or  Study  Group,  as  tt  is 
referred  to  by  the  Attorney  General,  began 
its  activities  on  November  19.  1962,  and 
submitted    Its    report    to    the    President   on 


June  18 


January  14.  1963  The  report  of  the  Study 
Group  endorsed  the  feasibility  and  desira- 
bility of  a  national  service  program  and  rec- 
ommended that  the  Congress  be  requested 
to  enact  appropriate  enabling  legislation  to 
accomplish  that  purpose  In  preparing  the 
report  to  the  President  and  the  proposed 
draft  legislation,  the  Study  Group  sought 
the  advice  and  opinions  of  leaders  in  edu- 
cation, business,  labor.  Government,  farm 
groups,  fraternal  organizations,  and  service 
clubs  around  the  country.  Also  contacted 
at  the  National.  State,  and  local  level  were 
the  professional  fields  that  would  be  most 
concerned  with  the  use  of  volunteers — social 
work,  social  service,  mental  health  and 
retardation. 

Based  on  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Study  Group,  the  President,  on 
April  10.  1963.  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
a  draft  bill  to  authorize  the  esubllshment 
of  a  National  Service  Corps.  As  you  know. 
S.  1321.  relative  to  this  matter  was  introduced 
In  the  Senate  and  a  companion  bill  H  R. 
5625  was  Introduced  In   the  House 

The  Attorney  General  states  that  neither 
a  National  Service  Corps,  a  Domestic  Peace 
Corps,  nor  any  comparable  organization  has 
been  established  as  a  result  of  the  activities 
of  the  Study  Group.  He  further  states  that 
no  service  corps  Is  In  operation  and  none 
will  be  established  unless  and  until  the 
Congress  enacts  the  necessary  enabling  leg- 
islation which  the  President  has  requested. 
In  Justification  of  the  statutory  authority 
for  the  establishment  of  the  committee,  the 
Attorney  General  cites  section  214  of  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1946. 
59  Sut.  134,  31  use.  691,  which  provides, 
quoting  from  the  code,  as  follows; 

"Appropriations  of  the  executive  depart- 
menU  and  Independent  establishments  of 
the  Government  shall  be  available  for  the 
expenses  of  committees,  boards,  or  other  In- 
teragency groups  engaged  In  authorized  ac- 
tivities of  common  Interest  to  such  depart- 
ments and  establishments  and  composed  In 
whole  or  In  part  of  representatives  thereof 
who  receive  no  additional  compensation  by 
virtue  of  such  membership  Proiid^'d.  That 
employees  of  such  departments  and  estab- 
lishments rendering  service  for  such  com- 
mittees, boards,  or  other  groups,  other  than 
as  representatives,  shall  receive  no  addi- 
tional compensation  by  virtue  of  such  serv- 
ice." 

This  statute  provides  the  authority  where- 
by agencies  of  the  Government  may  utilize 
appropriated  funds  under  their  control, 
through  an  Interagency  group,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  performing  "authorized  activities  of 
common  Interest"  to  such  agencies.  See  26 
Comp  Gen  354;  28  Id.  365;  35  Id  201  In 
other  words,  an  agency's  funds  are  avail- 
able for  contribution  and  deposit  Into  a 
common  fund  for  expenditure,  through  an 
Interagency  group,  only  if  the  work  to  be 
performed  or  the  common  objective  to  be 
accomplished  Is  within  the  scope  and  pur- 
poses for  which  approprlatloris  made  to  that 
agency  ewe  otherwise  available  therefor  See 
section  3678.  Revised  Statutes.  31  USC 
628 

In  view  of  the  time  necessarily  Involved, 
we  have  not  communicated  with  each  de- 
partment or  agency  making  up  the  Presi- 
dent's committee  or  study  group  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  a  statement  pointing  out 
the  Interest,  within  the  framework  of  the 
agency  8  statutory  functions,  which  could 
be  considered  sufficient  to  warrant  the  con- 
tribution and  expenditure  of  Its  funds  for 
the  purp<isc  of  participating  In  the  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  a  national  service  program. 
However,  we  wish  to  point  out  that  the  leg- 
islative proposal  of  the  President  to  establish 
a  National  Service  Corps  stemmed  from  the 
report  of  the  committee  or  study  group; 
that  such  study  extended  into  fields  of  ac- 
Uvlty  such  as  health,  education,  labor,  hous- 
ing,   public    welfare,    etc..    which    activities 


come  within  the  framework  of  the  statutnr, 
responsibilities  of  the  departments  Inrt 
agencies  comprising  the  committee  and  con 
sequently.  that  the  programs  and  problemii 
connected  therewith  reasonably  appear  tn 
be  of  direct  Interest  to  them 

In  this  connection,  we  note  the  provision, 
of  section  906  of  HR  5888.  making  appro 
prlatlons  for  the  DepartmenU  of  Labor  .nrt 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3o 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  follows: 

"None   of   the    funds    appropriated    in   this 
act   shall    be    used    to    conduct    or    assist  in 
conducting  any  program   (Including  but  not 
limited    to   the   payment   of  salaries,   admin 
istratlve   expenses,    and    the   condua   of  re 
search    activities)     related    directly    or 
rectly    to    the    establishment    of 
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Indl- 

a    national 

service  corps  or  similar  domestic  peace  corps 


type  of  program 

Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  CAMroixL, 
ComptToller  General  of  the  Vntted  Statet. 

The  Attorney  General  has  made  the 
same  judgment  as  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, ruling  that  the  creation  of  ihe 
Study  Group  is  consistent  with  the  act 
of  May  3.  1945,  and  follows  well-estab- 
lished Federal  precedents.  Including  the 
order  by  which  President  Eisenhower 
established  the  Operations  Coordinating 
Board,  for  example,  and  that  by  which 
President  Truman  created  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Contract  Com- 
pliance. 

I  believe  the  position  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Comptroller  General  is 
a  complete  demonstration  that  this 
Study  Group  is  autliorized.  I  might  add 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Treasury 
Department  and  related  agencies  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriation.s  heard  ex- 
tensive testimony  from  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on 
March  14.  1963— pages  834-840 — con- 
cerning the  authority  for  and  use  of 
such  interagency  committees.  This 
testimony  demonstrates  that  there  is  au- 
thority now  and  has  been  for  many 
years  for  agencies  which  have  a  common 
Interest  in  a  problem  to  .share  In  the 
cost  of  the  committee  which  is  set  up 
to  carry  out  a  directive  of  the  President. 
As  the  Comptroller  General  has  ruled, 
that  is  just  the  case  here. 

Far  from  being  a  subject  of  attack 
and  opposition.  I  believe  that  the  estab- 
lishment and  activities  of  the  Study 
Group  are  in  the  hlghe.st  tradition  of 
responsible  government.  We  as  a  nation 
pride  ourselves  on  our  initiative  and  our 
creative  attack  upon  human  and  tech- 
nical problems,  but  this  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  study  and  evaluation 
of  each  new  idea  to  determine  its  merits 
and  possible  deflciencie.s.  This  has  been 
the  task  the  Study  Group  has  performed 
Had  the  Executive  presented  legislation 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Service  Corps 
without  this  preliminary  work,  I  believe 
it  would  have  l>een  subject  to  censure. 
The  effort  to  shoulder  this  responsibility 
and  evaluate  this  new  proposal  before 
making  recommendations  should  be  ap- 
proved, not  "put  out  of  business"  while 
the  hearings  are  going  on  and  there  Is 
still  vital  work  to  be  done. 

I  believe  the  President's  proposal  for 
a  domestic  Peace  Corps  Is  sound.  I  be- 
lieve the  facts  presented  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Study  Group  prove  the  great  po- 


tential of  this  idea.  Many  others  share 
this  judgment  as  is  shown  by  the  num- 
ber of  sponsors  of  the  bill  and  the  testi- 
mony we  have  received  in  the  hearings 
to  date.  However,  before  the  Congress 
makes  its  judgment,  there  will  be  a  full 
debate  on  the  merits  of  this  proposal. 
This  bill  and  the  idea  of  the  National 
Service  Corps  should  be  judged  upon  the 
basis  of  the  hearing  record  and  the  later 
debates.  I  urge  most  strongly  that  we 
not  foreclose  that  judgment  here  today 
by  attaching  this  amendment  to  the  ap- 
propriations for  two  of  the  agencies  par- 
ticipating in  the  important  Study  Group 
activities. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
would  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Am  I  not  rif-ht  when 
I  say  that  if,  by  the  action  proposed  by 
this  sunendment.  we  cut  off  any  funds 
for  this  purpose,  we  will  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Congress  to  get  the  informa- 
tion which  this  study  group  might  make 
available?     Is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
In  taking  this  action  with  respect  to  this 
particular  Cabinet-level  study  group  we 
will  be  taking  action  that  we  have  not 
taken  in  other  Instances  where  the  same 
kind  of  authority  legislatively  exists? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  precisely  the  fact,  and  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  This  is  the  same  amend- 
ment, however,  that  we  have  put  on  the 
bill  for  the  HEW.  Department  of  Labor, 
and  also  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
I  might  point  out.  as  the  majority  leader 
has  indicated,  that  this  information  can 
only  come  from  the  executive  branch. 
I  believe  it  is  al>out  time  that  the  con- 
cessional branch,  the  legislative  branch 
of  our  Government,  started  developing 
this  kind  of  Information  itself  and  not 
always  rely  upon  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government  to  initiate  this  kind 
of  a  program. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  As 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  work- 
ing on  this  matter,  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  am  in  partial  agree- 
ment. We  are  not  relying,  by  any  means, 
wholly  on  the  executive  branch. 

We  have  had  extensive  hearings,  and 
we  are  going  to  continue  those  hearings; 
but  the  fact  is,  you  know,  this  commit- 
tee restricted  funds  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  so  that  we  need 
help  from  somewhere  else, 

Mr.  LAIRD.  In  answer  to  the  major- 
ity leader,  who  said  only  the  executive 
branch  could  develop  this  information. 
I  do  not  wa:it  to  be  a  party  to  that  state- 
ment, because  I  believe  your  committee 
and  the  Congress  have  the  responsibility 
to  develop  this  information,  not  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  did  not  say  what  the 
gentleman  is  reading  into  my  remarks. 

1  did  say  the  information  which  the 
Cabinet-level  Study  Group  might  make 
available. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  Study  Group  acted  pur- 
suant to  an  act  of  Congress  of  May  3. 
1945,  which  provides  that  appropriations 
of  the  executive  departments  and  inde- 
pendent establishments  shall  be  avail- 
able to  defray  expenses  of  interagency 
groups  engaged  in  authorized  activities 
of  common  interest.  That  is  the  legis- 
lative basis  which  this  body  itself 
created. 

All  the  facts  concerning  the  creation 
of  activities  of  the  Study  Group  were 
reported  in  the  Comptroller  General's 
letter  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
DevineI.  dated  May  17,  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  very  graciously  made  avail- 
able to  me,  and  which  has  also  been 
made  available  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  this.  The 
Attorney  General  and  the  Comptroller 
General  have  handed  down  opinions  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  7  minutes,  the  last 

2  of  which  are  to  be  reserved  by  the 
Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  allowing  me  5  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  letter  into  the 
Record  which  I  have  received  and  was 
dated  June  3.  1963.  It  has  been  referred 
to  on  two  occasions  in  debate  this 
afternoon. 

It  is  written  over  the  signature  of  Wil- 
liam Anderson  on  the  letterhead  of  the 
President's  Study  Group  on  a  National 
Service  Program.  Washington  25,  D.C. 
It  arrived  in  an  envelope  addressed  to 
me.  which  said  In  the  upper  right-hand 
comer  "Postage  and  fees  paid  by  United 
States  Department  of  Justice."    It  reads : 

De.\r  Congressman:  As  you  know,  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  are  holding  hearings  on  H.R.  6625 
and  S.  1321,  bills  to  create  a  National  Serv- 
ice Corps.  It  is  proposed  that  such  a  Corpja 
could  work  In  some  of  our  areas  of  greatest 
need — among  migrants  and  Indians,  the 
mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded,  and  other 
economically  and  culturally  deprived  areas. 

Last  week  Clifton  Clemens,  a  businessman 
and  member  of  the  City  Council  of  Wasco. 
Calif.,  api>eared  before  the  House  Special  La- 
bor Committee.  He  discussed  the  plight  of 
migrant  workers  In  Kem  County  and  made 
several  suggestions  about  how  National  Serv- 
ice Corpsmen  might  assist  the  community 
In  meeting  these  problems.  He  recom- 
mended, for  instance,  that  corpsmen  work 
in  elementary  schoola  to  help  overcome  lan- 
guage   barriers    through    teaching   of    basic 


English  in  the  migrant  community,  teaching 
additional  farm  skUls,  homemaklng,  basic 
child  care  and  aanitatlon. 

Mr.  Clemens  said  he  felt  sure  the  local 
community  would  request  corpsmen  and 
that  such  a  project  "should  be  at  least  2 
years  and  possibly  3."  He  specifically 
pointed  out,  "The  project  vould  not  dupli- 
cate or  replace  existing  projects  or  personnel. 
Rather  it  would  supplement  and  vitalize 
present  Inadequate  efforts." 

We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  Mr.  Clemens' 
full  statement.     If  you   would  like  further 
information,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely. 

William  Andkrson. 

Enclosed  was  a  copy  of  testimony  on 
H.R.  5625,  given  before  the  House  Labor 
Committee,  by  Mr.  Clemens. 

The  first  sentence  of  this  testimony 
was,  and  I  quote:  "I  am  here  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  5625. •■ 

I  do  not  know  what  fairer  construc- 
tion could  be  put  on  this  letter  and  its 
enclosures  than  to  say  it  is  out-and-out 
lobbying  of  Congressmen  with  taxpayers' 
funds  which  were  not  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  used.  In  private  business 
the  use  of  such  funds  in  the  manner 
employed  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
would  be  embezzlement. 

In  government  it  is  nothing  less  than 
the  misuse  of  appropriated  funds.  With 
the  widest  stretch  of  my  imagination, 
I  cannot  see  where  this  is  factfinding  in 
any  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  out-and-out 
illegal  lobbying  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  so  happens  that  I 
would  favor  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Youth  Service  Corps,  but  at  the 
moment  this  is  beside  the  p>oInt.  There 
is  not  a  dime  in  this  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  that  corps  or  any  other  activity  that 
is  not  set  forth  In  these  hearings.  I  think 
you  will  find  that  executive  branch  agen- 
cies are  not  going  to  play  fast  and  loose 
with  this  subcommittee.  I  repeat,  there 
is  no  money  in  this  bill  for  this  purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross], 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gross  and 
Mr.  RooNEY. 

The  Committee  again  divided  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
161,  noes  124. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Thornberry,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  "Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
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the  bin  (H.R.  7063)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Etepartmenta  of  State.  Jus- 
tice, and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1964.  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  301.  nays  93.  not  voting  39. 
as  follows : 

[RoU  No.  83) 
TEAS — 301 
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Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson 

Arends 

Aahley 

Aapln&Il 

Auchincloes 

Avery 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Barry 

Baas 

Bates 

Battln 

Beck  worth 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett.  »£lch 

Berry 

Betu 

BUtnlk 

Bogga 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Bolton. 

Frances  P. 
Bolton. 

Oliver  P. 
Bonner 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Burke 
Burkhalter 
Burton 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  VSTla. 
CahUl 
Cameron 
Cannon 
Carey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen 
Cleveland 
Cohelaa 
Collier 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Curtln 
Daddarlo 


Dague 

Daniels 

Davis.  Oa. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards 

Evlns 

Fsaion 

Par  bate  In 

Pascell 

Pelgban 

Flndley 

Plnnegan 

Pino 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frledel 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Oallagher 

Gamut  ta 

Gary 

Gavtn 

Oialmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

GUI 

Olenn 

Gonzalea 

Ooodling 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Orlffln 

OrUBths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Haraha 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hawklna 

Hays 


Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hull 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelflon 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

KUgore 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluciynskl 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

La  n  drum 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lealnskl 

Llbonatt 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

Mclntlre 

McLoskey 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

MalUlard 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

May 

Michel 

MUler,  Calif. 

MUUken 

Mlnlsh 


Mlnshall 

Montoys 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morrta 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni 

Murphy.  NY. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

NH 

Nygaard 

O  Brlen.  NY. 

O  Hara,  111. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

ONelU 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pike 

PUcher 

Pinion 

Plrnie 

Poage 

PoweU 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 


Abbltt 

Abele 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Andrews 

Ash  brook 

Ashmore 

Baring 

Becker 

Beermann 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Bray 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Bruce 

Burleson 

Casey 

Chamberlain 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Elliott 

Everett 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Foreman 

Fuqua 

Oa  things 


Qule 

RandaU 

Reld,  lU. 

Reld,  NY. 

Relfel 

Rhode«.  Aria. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rich 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roblson 

Rod  1  no 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  NY. 

St  George 

St  Germain 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Secrest 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Springer 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Staggers 
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GoodeU 

Grant 

Gross 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Haley 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Huddleston 

Hutchinson 

Johansen 

Jones.  Ala. 

King,  N.Y. 

Kyi 

Lennon 

McClory 

Mcculloch 

McMillan 

Marsh 

Matthews 

Mills 

Moore 

Murray 

O  Konskl 

Poff 

Pool 

Qulllen 

Rains 


Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talrott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson.  N  J 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thornberry 

Toll 

ToUefson 

Tuten 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Westland 

Whalley 

White 

Wickersham 

WldnaU 

Willis 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


Rivers.  S  C. 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Selden 

Senner 

Short 

Slkes 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Va. 

Snyder 

Stephens 

Stlnson 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Waggonner 

Watson 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson.  Ind. 
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Alger 

Ayres 

Bromwell 

Brown.  Ohio 

Buckley 

Colmer 

Corman 

Curtis 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Dlngell 

Dulskl 

Ellsworth 

Forrester 


Frellnghuysen 

Hall 

Harris 

Hubert 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Kllburn 

Madden 

Meader 

Miller.  NY. 

Monagan 

Moss 

Norblad 


O'Brien,  HI. 

Osmers 

Reuss 

Roosevelt 

St.  Onge 

Scott 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Slier 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Wilson.  Bob 


the    following 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk    announced 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Ellsworth  for.  with  Mr    Alger  against. 
Mr.  Horan  for.  with  Mr   KUburn  against. 
Mr   Hubert  for,  with  Bi4r.  Colmer  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr   Miller  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
BIT.  Roosevelt  with  Mr   Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  OBrlen  of  Illinois  with  Mr   Ayres. 


Mr   Dlngell  with  Mr  Hall. 

Mr   Dulskl  with  Mr   Frellnghuysen. 

Mr   Buckley  with  Mr.  Slier. 

Mr  Moes  with  Mr   Norblad. 

Mr    Madden  with  Mr.  Gamers. 

Mr    Monagan  with  Mr    Hosmer. 

Mr   Trimble  with  Mr   Curtis  of  Missouri. 

Mr  Corman  with  Mr   Tupper. 

Mr  St  Onge  with  Mr  Meader. 

Mr   Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr   Bromwell 

Mr   Harris  with  Mr   Forrester. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr  Scott. 

Mr.  EVERETT  changed  his  vote  from 
"ye&"  to    nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEIND 
REMARKS 

Mr.    ROONEY.     Mr.    Speaker.   I   ask 

unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed,  H  R.  7063. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONTINUING  FOR  2  YEARS  EXIST- 
ING REDUCTION  OF  THE  EXEMP- 
TION  FROM  DUTY  ENJOYED  BY 
RETURNING  RESIDENTS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  reported  the  following  privi- 
leged resolution  (H.  Res.  405,  Rept.  No. 
420 ) ,  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR 
6791)  to  continue  for  two  years  the  existing 
reduction  of  the  exemption  from  duty  en- 
Joyed  by  returning  residents,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  for  amend- 
ment. No  amendment  shall  be  in  order  to 
said  bin  except  amendments  offered  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  may  be  offered  to 
the  bill  at  the  conclusion  of  general  debate, 
but  said  amendments  shall  not  be  subject 
to  amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 


WALTER  P.  REUTHER  SPEAKS  OUT 
ON  THE  ISSUES 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  8,  Walter  P.  Reuther,  vice 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  delivered  an 
important  address  at  the  industrial 
union  department  get-together  dinner 
in  Washington.  In  his  address,  Mr. 
Reuther  outlined  many  of  the  problems 
facing  our  Nation.  His  analysis  of  these 
problems  is  most  germane  to  our  delib- 
erations, and  I  suggest  that  we  thought- 
fully consider  his  cogent  remarks  which 
follow; 

ADDRESS  BT  WALTTCa  P.  ReUTHER  TO  INDUS- 
TRIAL Union  Department  (AFL-CIO)  Get- 
TocETHER  Dinner.  Washington,  DC,  Mat 
8,  1963 

By  popular  demand  of  my  colleagues,  I  was 
ssked  to  make  a  speech.  Since  every  time 
we  sit  at  the  bargaining  table  and  succeed 
In  persuading  the  management  to  yield  a 
fringe  benefit  In  our  new  contract,  we  are 
always  advised  that  you  have  to  pay  for 
fringe  benefits.  Now,  the  Congressmen  and 
the  Senators  and  our  many  other  visitors 
from  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  had  the  benefit  of  what  was 
served  at  the  bar  and  at  dinner — thafs  your 
fringe  benefit — and  now  you're  going  to  pay 
for  it  by  listening  to  me. 

Jack  was  telling  his  story — and  the  reason 
I  really  like  to  make  speeches  at  labor  gath- 
erings Is  because  no  one  ever  tells  me  what 
I'm  to  speak  about,  and  I've  been  rather 
overly  sensitive  about  being  asked  to  speak 
about  subject  matters  that  are  uninspiring. 
And  I've  had  an  experience  that  I've  told 
abi:)Ut  and  that  some  of  you  may  have  heard, 
but  I  would  like  to  share  it  with  thoee  who 
haven't. 

I  spoke  out  at  the  University  of  California 
some  years  ago  and  I  was  to  give  the  last 
lecture  at  the  Berkeley  campus  In  a  series 
on  "The  Economics  of  Collective  Bargain- 
ing" Bill  Green  was  the  first  speaker,  and 
then  Maurice  Tobln.  who  was  then  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  was  the  second  speaker,  and 
I  was  the  concluding  speaker.  I  was  met 
by  Dr.  Clark  Kerr,  now  the  head  of  the 
University  of  California,  and  I  asked,  "How 
many  students  really  come  out  to  hear  a 
lecture  on  the  economics  of  collective  bar- 
gaining?" I  Just  couldn't  see  that  setting 
the  campus  on  fire.  He  said,  "Well,  we  get 
around  250  to  300."  I  said,  "That's  pretty 
good"  He  said,  "But  we're  expecting  a 
bigger    crowd    tonight." 

And  to  our  surprise  there  were  8,500  stu- 
dents who  came  to  that  meeting.  And  I 
was  very  excited  and  went  home  feeling  very 
good  because  the  president  of  the  university 
said  to  me  that  this  was  the  largest  non- 
athletic  gathering  in  the  history  of  the  uni- 
versity. But  a  year  later,  I  got  a  note  that 
disturbed  me  a  great  deal.  The  president 
of  the  university  wrote  me.  "Dear  Mr. 
Reuther."  he  says,  "In  all  good  conscience, 
I  have  to  advise  you  that  your  record  was 
equaled  last  week:  Dr.  Klnsey  was  here  and 
his  subject  matter  was  the  sex  behavior  pat- 
tern of  the  male  species."  Whereupon  I  sent 
a  telegram  protesting  this,  not  only  as  un- 
fair competition,  but  It  was  definitely  an 
Unfair  labor  act. 

And  so  when  I  was  asked  to  speak  tonight, 
they  dldnt  tell  me  what  I  had  to  speak 
about,  and  this  Is  why  Its  a  real  privilege 
to  have  this  opportunity. 

Seriously,  this  meeting  tonight  really  sym- 
bolizes, I  think,  what  I  believe  Is  the  genius 
of  American  democracy  because  the  genius 
of  our  kind  of  free  society  la  the  abUlty  of 
that  society  to  achieve  unity  In  diversity. 
You  couldn't  find  a  more  diverse  group  In 
America.     I    believe    that    what    Mr.    Khru- 


shchev doesnt  understand  Is  that  a  free  so- 
ciety, while  It  may  have  many  differences, 
IB  capable  of  reaolving  those  differences  so 
that  It  can  get  on  with  the  main  task  of 
society. 

But  this  Is  essentially  the  problem  that 
we  face.  Why  does  Mr.  Khrushchev  believe 
that  he  Is  going  to  bury  us?  Anyone  who 
has  met  with  him — Htjbert  HtrnpHRET  has 
spent  time  with  him;  I  spent  4 '4  hours  with 
him — cannot  escape  being  Impressed  with 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  really  believes 
that  he  Is  riding  the  wave  of  future  and 
that  In  due  time  his  system  will  bury  our 
system.  And  he  believes  that  because  he 
believes  that  we  are  Incapable  of  rising  above 
our  pressure-group  relationships  and  of  find- 
ing the  kind  of  common  denominator  or  a 
sense  of  national  purpose  In  dealing  with 
the  many  complex  problems  that  we  face 
In  the  absence  of  war. 

He  knows,  as  history  has  demonstrated 
too  often,  that  when  we,  as  well  as  other 
people,  are  faced  with  the  challenge  of  war. 
we  are  equal  to  a  total  sacrifice.  But  he 
does  not  believe  that  we  are  equal  to  that 
same  kind  of  total  effort  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  peace.  He  looks  at  Amer- 
ica— as  we  need  to  look  at  America — and  he 
sees  that  we  have  wasted  25  million  man- 
years  of  potential  productive  employment 
because  of  unemployment.  He  sees  a  coun- 
try which  over  a  10-year  period  has  wasted, 
on  the  average,  20  percent  of  Its  productive 
potential  because  of  Idle  factories  and  Idle 
workers.  He  sees  a  country  which  has  not 
achieved  an  adequate  rate  of  economic 
growth. 

And  he  believes  that  a  country  like  ours 
that  wastes  these  great  economic  resources 
Just  Is  not  equal  to  the  challenge  that  we 
win  face,  and  because  we  are  not  equal  to 
It,  he  believes  that  In  due  time  he  wlU  bury 
us. 

Now  otir  country  and  the  whole  world 
Is  spending  roughly  il20  billion  for  the  pro- 
duction of  armaments  and  nuclear  weapons 
that  no  one  dares  use  because  the  human 
race  has  achieved  the  capability  of  total  self- 
d'^structlon.  I  share  the  view  that  unless 
we  put  an  end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race,  the 
nuclear  arms  race  In  time  will  put  an  end 
to  the  human  race.  And  while  history  and 
the  realities  of  the  world  In  which  we  live 
necessitate  that  America  be  strong  In  terms 
of  military  power,  we  all  need  to  understand 
that  military  power  Is  but  the  negative  as- 
pect of  the  total  effort  that  we  need  to  make 
If  freedom  Is  to  prevail. 

In  the  long  pull.  If  we  can  avoid  a  nuclear 
war  which  no  one  can  win,  the  contest  be- 
tween freedom  and  tyranny  must  ultimately 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  which  eco- 
nomic and  social  system  can  best  Improve 
the  quality  of  the  society  which  It  develops. 
Because  the  people  of  the  world  are  going 
to  Judge  us.  as  they  will  Judge  communism, 
not  by  slogans,  not  by  how  powerful  our 
megaton  bombs  may  be,  although  we  need 
them,  but  In  the  final  analysis,  they  are  go- 
ing to  Judge  which  of  these  social  systems 
can  better  deal  with  the  basic  problems  of 
the  human  family,  can  better  Improve  the 
quality  of  human  life. 

I  believe  that  because  we  are  blessed  more 
richly  than  any  other  people  In  the  world. 
we  must  of  necessity  assume  the  major  re- 
sponsibility for  the  leadership  of  the  free 
world. 

I  believe  that  whether  we  win  or  we  lose 
will  primarily  be  determined  by  how  effec- 
tively we  harness  the  great  unused  economic 
potential  we  have  within  our  reach,  and 
how  responsibly  we  relate  that  economic 
potential  to  the  basic  needs  of  the  total 
community:  how  we  relate  it  to  the  needs 
of  education  and  housing  and  medical  care 
and  these  many  other  human  needs. 

I  would  like  very  briefly  to  touch  upon 
fotir  areas  that  we  In  the  labor  movement 
are   deeply   concerned   about,   because    these 


four  areas  are  among  the  priorities  that  we 
consider  essential  If  we  are  to  eliminate  the 
serious  deficits  in  American  society. 

The  first  priority  area  in  which  we  believe 
there  Is  a  very  serious  deficit  In  the  quality  of 
American  society  Is  in  the  field  of  education. 
We  are  the  richest  country  in  the  world  and 
yet  we  are  denying  millions  of  our  young 
people  educational  opportunities  adequate 
enough  to  facilitate  their  maximum  growth 
and  development.  We  are  not  only  denying 
them  as  Individuals  the  maxlmiun  oppor- 
tunity of  self-fulfillment,  but  we  are  deny- 
ing society  the  greater  contributions  and  the 
greater  skills  and  competence  that  education 
would  provide  them. 

We  believe  that  Congress  must  find  a  way 
to  rise  above  the  sterile  concept  that  Fed- 
eral aid  means  Federal  control.  People  who 
take  that  view  do  not  have  faith  In  the  vi- 
tality and  strength  of  democracy  at  the  local 
and  State  level.  We  share  the  view  that  the 
Increasing  dimensions  of  our  educational 
needs  are  beyond  the  economic  resources  and 
the  tax  structure  capability  of  our  local  and 
State  communities,  and  therefore,  adequate 
aid  to  education   Is  a  compelling  necessity. 

The  next  priority  is  our  senior  citizens. 
Forty-five  percent  of  them  have  an  Income 
of  $1,000  or  less,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
medical  needs  are  the  greatest,  their  eco- 
nomic resources  are  the  most  Inadequate, 
and  In  this  area  we  are  not  providing  people 
with  their  basic  needs. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  most  accurate 
measure  of  the  quality  of  a  society  Is  what 
it  does  to  provide  Its  children  and  its  youth 
with  educational  opf>ortunlties  ajid  what  It 
does  to  provide  its  older  citizens  In  the  au- 
tumn of  their  lives  with  full  economic  se- 
curity and  human  dignity. 

Measured  by  what  we  have,  by  the  great 
resources  which  we  have  at  otir  disposal, 
we  are  doing  less  In  these  two  Important 
areas  than  is  any  other  country  In  the  world 
on  a  comparable  basis;  we  are  failing  In 
both  Important  areas. 

This  disturbs  us  In  the  labor  movement. 

The  third  area  where  we  believe  there  is 
a  serious  deficit  In  the  quality  of  our  society 
Is  In  the  field  of  civil  and  htunan  rights. 

We  are  deeply  disturbed,  not  only  as  rep- 
resentatives of  labor,  but  as  human  beings 
by  this  very  serious  and  widening  moral  gap 
between  American  democracy's  noble  prom- 
ises and  its  ugly  practices  In  the  field  of  civil 
rights. 

We  are  disturbed  about  the  developments 
in  Birmingham. 

There  are  responsible  members  of  both 
political  parties  here  tonight,  and  neither 
political  party  can  be  proud  of  its  failure  to 
date.  The  platforms  of  both  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  Republican  Party  have  stated 
time  after  time  In  their  national  conventions 
that  they  are  committed  to  the  protection 
of  constitutional  rights  and  the  extension  of 
civil  rights  to  all  of  our  citizens.  And 
neither  party  has  carried  out  the  commit- 
ment they  made  to  the  American  people. 

It  Is  our  plea  that  this  basic  question  of 
human  rights,  of  equal  opportunities  for  all 
of  our  citizens,  Is  a  great  moral  Issue.  What 
we  do  about  It  will  determine  whether  or  not 
our  moral  credentials  will  be  in  order  in  the 
world.  And  our  plea  is  to  both  political 
parties  and  to  men  of  good  will  In  both 
political  parties.  Let's  take  the  question  of 
civil  rights  and  equal  opportunity  and  let's 
raise  it  to  a  high  moral  question  above 
partisan  politics  and  lets  have  a  coalition  of 
responsibility  and  public  conscience  so  that 
America  can  move  to  bridge  that  moral  gap 
between  what  we  preach  and  what  we  prac- 
tice In  this  Important  area.  Because  one 
ugly  picture  that  goes  on  the  front  page  of 
every  paper  In  the  world  will  do  more  to 
destroy  the  Image  of  American  democracy 
than  all  the  work  of  the  Peace  Corps  and 
all  that  our  people  can  build.  And  as  one 
American,  I  believe  that  if  we  continue  to 
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fall  on  UiU  Important  front,  we  shall  both 
b«  unequal  and  unworthy  of  leading  the 
forces  of  freedom  In  the  world  against  the 
forces  of  tyranny. 

My  fourth  area  In  which  there  la  a  very 
serious  deficit  In  the  quality  of  our  society 
U  on  the  Job  front.  The  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress  under  the  able  and 
distinguished  chairmanship  of  Senator  Paui. 
Douglas  issued  a  report  In  February  In  which 
they  said  that  the  true  level  of  unemploy- 
ment la  at  least  7  percent  over  the  last  S3 
consecutive  months.  No  other  free  nation 
In  Europe,  where  they  also  work  within  the 
fraunework  of  a  free  enterprise  market  econ- 
omy, has  done  so  badly  as  we  have.  Over  a 
million  of  our  young  people  are  walking  the 
streets  out  of  work  smd  out  of  school.  And 
I>r.  Conant  haa  said  that  this  Is  the  moet  ex- 
plosive social  dynamite  on  Anfierlca's  door- 
step. In  the  next  10  years.  26  million  young 
Americana  will  come  Into  our  work  force, 
and  because  of  technological  progress  and 
the  growth  In  the  work  force,  we  will  need  to 
create  41  million  new  Jobs.  80,000  new  Jobs 
every  week  for  those  10  years,  In  order  that 
unemployment  will  not  Increase,  so  that  we 
will  not  accumulate  a  more  difficult  and 
sizable  deficit  on  the  Job  front. 

We  In  the  labor  movement  believe  that 
essentially  the  source  of  our  difficulty  on 
the  economic  front  Is  that  we  have  mastered 
the  technology  of  abundance  but  we  have 
not  learned  to  manage  abundance.  And  the 
only  way  that  you  can  learn  to  manage  abun- 
dance Is  to  learn  to  share  It;  share  the  wealth 
and  the  abundance  of  automation  that  our 
developing  technology  makes  possible  In 
feurtory  and  field,  and  gear  that  abundance 
to  the  equity  of  workers  and  farmers  and 
investors  and  consumers,  so  that  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  equities  create  the  dynamics 
of  growth  and  expansion  without  which  full 
employment  and  full  production  are  not 
possible 

In  the  period  of  1953  to  1962,  a  relatively 
short  period  of  9  years,  manufacturing  pro- 
duction went  up  28  p>ercent  and  employment 
In  manufacturing  went  down  12  p>ercent. 

In  the  automobile  Industry,  1957  was  a 
good  year,  1962  was  a  good  year.  In  1962  we 
made  a  million  more  cars  and  trucks  with 
43,000  less  workers,  and  they  were  more  com- 
plicated cars  and  trucks  than  we  made  in 
1957 

Now  we  welcome  the  best  tools  that  sci- 
ence and  technology  can  give  us  The 
American  labor  movement  does  not  believe 
that  you  can  stop  the  flow  of  the  tide  or  the 
fiow  of  technology  And  we  welcome  these 
tools. 

But  we  want  these  tools  used  sanely  and 
sensibly  and  rationally  and  responsibly  In 
terms  of  the  needs  of  the  total  community. 
And  this  Is  the  source  of  our  difficulty.  And 
yet  the  problems  we  face  today  will  look 
microscopic  when  measured  against  the  di- 
mensions of  the  problem  that  we  face  in 
the  period  aihead. 

Our  technology  in  the  automotive  Industry, 
the  technology  In  the  steel  industry.  In  the 
electrical  Industry,  In  Industry  after  In- 
dustry Is  based  upon  the  existing  computers 
because  the  computer,  the  electric  brain.  Is 
the  core  of  automation.  That  Is  where  with- 
in the  memory  of  the  automated  brain,  the 
machine  keeps  these  complicated  Instruc- 
tions and  upon  the  right  electrical  Impulse 
It  directs  the  other  machines  what  to  do. 
The  automation  that  we  have  now  Is  built 
around  an  electric  computer  with  an  Impulse 
cycle  of  three-tenths  of  a  millionth  of  a 
second.  But  on  the  drawing  boards  of 
.America  there  are  new  computers  that  make 
the  existing  computers  as  obsolete  as  a  model 
T  Ford.  The  new  computers  will  have  an 
Impulse  cycle  of  three-tenths  of  a  billionth 
of  a  second;   a  thousand  times  faster 

What  happens  when  that  new  and  revolu- 
tionary dimension  is  fed  Into  our  technol- 


ogy?    What  will  we  do  with  It?     Will  It  be 
good  or  will   It  l>e  bad? 

That  Is  not  a  decision  that  the  engineers 
who  are  perfecting  that  electric  brain  will 
make;  that  Is  a  broad  economic  and  social 
question  which  our  whole  society  must  find 
an  answer  to  If  we  gear  the  abundance 
that  that  tremendous  revolutionary  for- 
ward step  will  make  possible  to  the  needs 
of  the  total  of  our  society  not  only  In  rais- 
ing the  living  standards  of  the  one-fifth  of 
all  Americans,  families  who  live  In  poverty 
despite  all  the  noble  talk  of  an  affluent  so- 
ciety. It  will  give  ua  the  economic  wealth  to 
rebuild  our  cities  and  to  build  schools  and 
hospitals  and  highways  and  resource  devel- 
opments. 

Now  we  In  the  labor  movement  have  never 
taken  the  position  that  automatically  every 
wage  earner  or  every  citizen  Is  entitled  to 
economic  security.  What  we  do  Insist  upon 
and  we  shall  continue  to  Insist  upon  is  that 
when  a  wage  earner  is  denied  the  right  to 
work  because  of  economic  and  social  forces 
beyond  his  control,  then  it  Is  the  obligation 
of  the  whole  of  society  to  take  such  steps  and 
pursue  such  programs  and  policies  as  are 
necessary  to  provide  the  opportunity  of  gain- 
ful employment  for  each  of  Its  citizens  able 
and  willing  to  work 

There  Is  a  crisis  at  the  bargaining  table  In 
America.  I  know;  I  sit  there.  I  have  the 
responsibility  In  association  with  my  col- 
leagues In  the  UAW  to  represent  more  than 
1,500.000  wage  earners  And  the  crisis  at 
the  bargaining  table  In  America  Is  a  refiec- 
tlon  of  a  deeper  crisis  In  the  whole  of  Amer- 
ica We  are  in  trouble  at  the  bargaining 
table  because  America  Is  In  trouble  When 
you  sit  at  the  bargaining  table,  whether  it 
be  In  the  automotive  Industry  or  the  steel 
Industry  or  the  newspaper  Industry  or  the 
railroad  Indiistry.  and  you  are  representing 
two  workers  and  there  Is  only  one  Job,  you 
are  In  trouble.  We  place  upon  the  bar- 
gaining process  In  America,  economic  and 
social  responsibilities  which  are  beyond  Its 
competence — and  no  other  free  society  does 
that 

They  solve  the  broad  problem  of  employ- 
ment in  the  public  arena.  In  terms  of  public 
policies  But  when  you  place  that  burden 
upon  the  bargaining  process,  you  place  a 
burden  which  It  cant  carry,  and  It  will  face 
recurring  crises  If  you  can  achieve  full 
emplojmnent  in  America,  95  percent  of  the 
problems  at  the  bargaining  table  would 
evaporate  But  they  will  pyramid  unless 
we  find  answers  to  this  problem  of  how  does 
a  free  society  relate  Its  technology  to  the 
needs  of  people  and  maintain  full  employ- 
ment and  full  production. 

Why  Is  the  labor  movement  talking  about 
a  short  workweek?  It's  because  deep  within 
the  American  wage  earners  there  Is  a  great 
sense  of  fear  and  uncertainty  about  tomor- 
row The  fight  for  the  shorter  workweek  Is 
not  a  fight  for  more  leisure;  It  Is  a  defense 
mechanism  against  unemployment  because 
the  whole  burden  of  unemployment  Is  placed 
upon  the  bargaining  process 

We  would  like  to  suggest  to  our  friends  In 
Government  In  both  the  executive  and  In 
the  legislative  branches  that  we  believe  that 
getting  America  back  to  work  Is  the  number 
one  priority  responsibility  of  this  country. 

We  also  Ijelleve  that  It's  sound  public  pol- 
icy to  make  balancing  the  economy  a  priority 
consideration  over  balancing  the  budget. 

We  share  the  view  that  a  continuing 
deficit  In  Jobs  Is  a  much  more  serious  threat 
to  the  future  of  America  than  a  temporary 
deficit  in  the  budget. 

We  hope  the  Congress  will  cut  taxes. 
There  Is  almost  general  agreement  on  this 
Mr  Henry  Ford,  whom  I  see  occasionally,  has 
a  business  committee  on  cutting  taxes  So 
there  Is  general  agreement  between  labor  and 
Industry  on  the  need  for  a  tax  cut  because 
the  present  tax  burden  Is  a  kind  of  a  hodge- 


podge that  came  out  of  two  wars  and  It  needs 
to  be  put  Into  sharper  focus  in  terms  of  ouj 
present  economic  situation. 

But  we  disagree  very  sharply  with  Mr 
Ford's  tax  committee.  He  would  give  it.  ws 
believe,  to  the  wrong  people.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  economic  Justice  alone,  although 
I  think  you  could  make  a  strong  case  on  that 
point  In  terms  of  the  tax  cut  going  to  the 
low  and  middle  Income  families.  But  this 
Is  a  matter  of  economic  necessity.  You  give 
a  tax  cut  to  the  lower  and  middle  Income 
families  and  you  will  generate  the  maximum 
economic  thrust  In  terms  of  high  velocity 
purchasing  power  dollars,  and  that's  what 
the  economy  needs 

And,  therefore,  we  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  take  action.  We  pnased  out 
here  tonight  a  copy  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946.  It's  brand  new;  It's  never  been 
used  And  we  would  urge  the  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  to  implement  the  purposes 
of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  which  com- 
mits our  country  to  pursue  public  policies 
In  cooperation  with  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy  to  achieve  maximum  employment, 
maximum  production,  and  maximum  pur- 
chasing power.     It's  all  spelled  out  there 

We  believe  that  Congress  ought  to  begin 
to  take  affirmative  action  to  implement  the 
purposes  of  that  Emplojrment  Act  of  1946 

Now  we  have  everything  In  America  that 
we  need  to  solve  these  problems:  we've  got 
a  productive  economy,  we've  got  a  highly  de- 
veloped technology,  we've  got  the  largest  res- 
ervoir of  skin  and  competence  of  people  In 
the  world.  All  we  need  Is  the  wUl.  the  will 
to  commit  these  resources  to  the  unfinished 
work  of  American  democracy. 

We  believe  that  America  can  find  the  an- 
swers And  I  have  talked  about  these  four 
Items  because  they  are  the  Items  In  the  areas 
In  which  we  are  most  concerned.  And  we 
say  to  our  friends  who  have  been  kind 
enough  to  be  our  guests  here  tonight  and  to 
break  bread  with  us;  Please  get  the  legisla- 
tive process  In  high  gear  and  do  the  things 
that  will  make  It  possible  to  put  America 
back  to  work 

You  ask  the  average  worker  whether  he 
wants  a  shorter  work  week  or  full  employ- 
ment, and  you'll  get  the  answer.  The  Ameri- 
can workers  want  to  do  the  work  that  has  to 
be  done  so  that  America  can  do  Its  Job  But 
we  cannot  solve  this  problem  at  the  bar- 
gaining table.  We  can  make  a  contribution, 
and  labor  and  management  have  a  great  re- 
sponsibility. And  I  have  articulated  on 
other  occasions  the  philosophy  that  I  share: 
I  believe  that  lab<->r  and  management  have 
their  separate  resporislbllltles,  but  t-Tgethcr 
they  have  a  Joint  responsibility  to  the  whole 
of  our  country  That  Joint  responsibility 
does  of  necessity  transcend  their  separate  re- 
sponsibilities But  we  cant  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  unemplojrment  at  the  bargaining 
table 

Our  plea  tonight  to  our  friends  in  Congress 
Is  take  the  steps  that  need  the  taking  on 
the  tax  and  fiscal  front,  on  the  public  works 
front,  on  the  educational  front,  on  the  hous- 
ing front,  on  the  highway  and  public  re- 
sources fronts,  on  the  many  other  fronts  In 
which  there  remains  much  unfinished  work 
And  we  will  salute  you  t)ecause  we  want  to 
go  back  to  work  building  a  better  stronger 
America  In  a  better  and  peaceful  world 

Thank  you 


QUALITY  STABILIZATION 

Mr  DENT,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
thi.s  pKJlnt  In  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  can 
anyone  understand  the  truth  about  the 
quality  stabilization  bill  when  a  learned 
professor  tells  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  it  will 
"give  the  manufacturers  a  blank  check 
to  write  a  price." 

Maybe  the  professor,  even  if  he  Is  from 
my  own  State.  Is  talking  "learned  non- 
sense." Surely,  no  such  provisions  ap- 
pear in  this  bill  as  it  is  now  written. 

The  fact  is — he  is.  And  his  testimony 
is  so  typical  of  much  of  the  nonsense 
heard  about  this  simple  quality  stabili- 
zation bill  that  promotes,  that  fortifies 
our  free,  competitive  enterprise  system. 

It  is  high  time  our  sheltered  theorists 
came  down  from  their  ivory  towers  and 
found  out  about  the  realities  of  the  mar- 
ketplace and  stopped  their  unsupport- 
able  charges  about  the  quality  stabili- 
ration  bill. 

Earl  Llfshey,  the  articulate  columnist 
for  Home  Furnishings  Dally,  makes  this 
point,  and  makes  at  the  same  time  a 
good  case  for  quick  enactment  of  the 
quality  stabilization  bill. 

I  am  a  cosp>onsor  of  this  bill.  I  agree 
100  percent  with  Mr.  Lifshey.  I  com- 
mend to  you  the  reading  of  his  May  28 
column  which  follows: 

Ir  You  Ask  Me 
(By  Earl  Ufshey) 

As  long  as  I've  started  to  report  to  you 
on  some  of  the  strange  concepts  about 
marketing  and  merchandising  that  are  to  be 
found  In  the  testimony  of  those  opposed  to 
the  quality  stabilization  bill  as  revealed  in 
the  recent  congressional  hearings,  let  me  tell 
you  about  another  I'm  sure  you'll  relish  as 
much  as  yesterday's, 

This  one  emanates  not  from  the  market- 
place but  from  the  field  of  higher  learning. 
More  specifically.  It's  contained  In  a  29-page 
statement  by  Albert  B.  Oxenfeldt,  professor 
of  marketing  at  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Business  In  New  Tork. 

His  position,  he  asserts,  "reflects  my  anal- 
ysis of  current  developments  In  retailing — 
and  In  particular  what  I  consider  the  condi- 
tions and  practices  that  may  need  improve- 
ment." 

Conceding  that  the  "worthy  objectives"  of 
the  proposed  bill  "attempt,  specifically,  to 
correct  deceptive  practices,  balt-and-swltch 
Belling  and  predatory  prlcecuttlng."  he  be- 
lieves, nevertheless,  that  "It  would  go  far  to- 
ward obstructing  the  progress  In  distribution 
that  represents  the  chief  strength  of  our 
retailing  system." 

There  Isn't  space  here  to  cite  all  of  his 
concepts  and  conclusions  which.  I  believe, 
are  wide  open  to  question,  so  I'll  confine  my- 
self to  one  of  his  major  recommendations: 

"The  problem  of  predatory  prlcecuttlng  Is 
a  8p>eclal  one  and  should  be  dealt  with  spe- 
cifically. One  way  to  do  this  Is  to  give  some 
administrative  agency  the  jjower  to  set  tem- 
porary minimum  prices  upon  establishment 
of  proof  that  Injury  Is  taking  place.  The 
systems  might  function  as  follows:  Retailers 
or  manufacturers  suffering  net  losses  on 
their  total  operations  because  of  harmful 
prlcecuttlng  would  petition  the  agency  and 
provide  proof  of  this.  It  would  then  issue 
an  Immediate  preliminary  order  setting 
minimum  prices  for  a  designated  brief  period. 
After  a  more  thorough  Investigation  into  the 
price  cutting,  the  preliminary  order  would 
either  be  confirmed  or  lifted.  The  final  order 
would  be  binding  only  for  a  limited  period 
of  time  Specific  criteria  as  to  what  Is  un- 
fair, what  amount  of  damiBge  Is  sufficient 
to  merit  action,  how  floor  prices  are  to  be 
■et,  and  how  long  the  order  can  run  should 


be  provided  In  the  bUl  establishing  this  ad- 
ministrative agency. 

"Instances  of  bait  or  misleading  advertis- 
ing would  also  be  subject  to  the  same  type  of 
review,"  he  continuea,  and  suggests  ponlble 
penalties  that  Include  giving  the  manufac- 
tvirer  the  right  to  withdraw  bis  line  from 
those  who  faU  to  comply  with  the  agency's 
order  as  well  as  fines.  "Injured  consumers 
should  also  be  permitted  to  bring  action 
against  this  type  of  retailer  and  perhaps  ob- 
tain a  portion  of  the  fine." 

Among  the  gains  of  such  a  program,  would 
be,  he  states:  "(1)  Generally  lower  prices; 
( 2 )  continuing  development  of  more  efficient 
forms  of  retailing;  (3)  order  and  stability  in 
retailing  with  healthy,  well-operated  retaU 
stores;  and  (4)  an  economy  operating  at  a 
higher  level  of  efficiency  and  producing  more 
output."  He  concludes  with  the  hope  that 
the  committee  "will  reject  the  quality  sta- 
bilization bill  In  favor  of  a  constructive 
program" 

Well,  that's  what  the  man  said,  and  it's 
all  right  there  In  the  record. 

If  there's  anything  that  business  needs  less 
than  a  government  agency  which  "after 
thorough  Investigation"  would  tell  It  how  to 
price  Its  merchandise  I  can't  conceive  of  what 
It  might  be;  The  very  thought  of  such  an 
agency  even  attempting  to  undertake  such 
an  investigation,  "thorough"  or  otherwise, 
especially  after  the  performance  record  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  continues  to 
make  for  Itself,  staggers  the  imagination.  It 
>8,  obviously,  an  utterly  impractical  and  Im- 
possible proposal. 

The  more  such  "constructive"  programs  to 
develop  "more  efficient  forms  of  retailing" 
are  suggested  the  better  are  the  chances.  It 
seems  to  me.  for  the  success  of  the  soundly 
conceived,  carefully  develoi>ed  quality  sta- 
bilization bill. 

But  before  somebody  manages  to  foist  an- 
other Government  agency  on  your  neck  to 
tell  you — In  addition  to  everything  else — how 
to  set  your  prices,  you'd  better  tell  your 
Senators  and  Congressmen  how  good  the 
quality  stabilization  bill  really  is. 

Did  you  manufacturers  know  that  you 
don't  really  own  yotir  own  trademarks — that 
the  public  owns  It  because  the  people  paid 
for  It?  If  you  haven't  learned  that  yet,  let 
me  bring  you  up  to  date:  after  all,  with 
something  as  Important  as  a  trademark  it's 
always  well  to  know  who  the  real  owner  is. 

The  authority  for  this  brilliant  concept 
Is  none  other  than  John  Schwegmann  of  the 
well-known  Schwegmann  Bros,  supermarkets 
In  New  Orleans.  He  outlined  his  logic  at  a 
recent  hearing  on  the  quality  stabilization 
bill  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  In- 
terstate Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  and 
I  quote  that  gentleman's  testimony  on  page 
314  of  the  transcript: 

"Now.  I  didn't  hear  it  raised  here  today, 
but  probably  It  has  been,  that  this  (a  man- 
ufacturer's trademark)  is  a  valuable  trade- 
mark, and  that  they  (the  manufacturers) 
spend  a  lot  of  money  on  It  and,  of  course. 
It  should  be  protected.  That  really  Is  not 
true.  This  valuable  trademark  that  they 
have  spent  a  lot  of  money  on  Is  all  deducted 
from  their  Income  taxes.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Con- 
svuner  when  they  bought  any  product  were 
charged  for  that  type  of  advertisement.  So, 
in  effect  they  didn't  have  (don't  own)  that 
valuable  trademark.  The  people  paid  for  it 
when  they  bought  the  various  merchandise 
at  retail." 

After  hearing  several  more  pages  of  testi- 
mony of  his  views  on  p-  Ice  maintenance  Rep- 
resentative Lionel  Van  Deerlin,  Democrat, 
of  California,  remarked:  "A  very  compre- 
hensive statement,  sir.  It  makes  me  think 
of  the  marble  In  a  plnball  machine  the  way 
you  move  It  around  •  •  'In  the  matter  of 
trademarks.  I  am  not  sure  whether  you  told 
us  about  your  philosophy  on  trademarks." 

The  matter.  Mr.  Schwegmann  replied  has 
been   argued   many  times    (although  I   have 


yet  to  meet  anyone  who  has  ever  heard  of 
It  before).  Then,  using  Bayer  aspirin  as  an 
example,  be  continued :  "this  vital  trademark 
no  longer  belongs  to  them  in  tbe  sense  that 
they  have  this  money  invested  as  a  capital 
account;  in  other  words.  It  has  been  depre- 
ciated and  deducted  in  a  form  of  Income 
tax  •  •  *  Bayer  has  spent  mUlions  of  dol- 
lars on  aspirin  advertising  It.  But  tbey  dont 
have  it  set  up  with  these  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  advertising  becauae  they 
have  taken  off  their  taxes.  And  tbe  con- 
sumer has  paid  for  It  when  be  bought  bis 
bottle  of  aspirin.  And  the  U£.  Government 
didn't  get  It  in  the  form  of  taxes." 

The  record  doesn't  show  whether  anyone 
has  yet  told  Mr.  Schwegmann  that,  baeed  on 
his  own  logic,  he,  like  manufacturers,  there- 
fore also  doesn't  own  anything  else  in  his 
business  because.  "The  people  paid  for  it." 
The  buildings,  equipment  and,  for  aU  I 
know  under  his  weird  concept  of  economics 
and  accounting,  probably  even  the  real  es- 
tate belongs  to  the  people.  Maybe  we're  liv- 
ing In  a  socialistic  rather  than  a  capitalistic 
economy  without  knowing  It. 

No  Intelligent  person,  of  course,  takes  such 
nonsense  seriously.  But  I  give  It  to  you  this 
morning  as  an  example  of  some  of  the  almost 
iinbelievable  arguments  being  advanced  in 
opposition  to  the  quality  stabilization  bill. 
That  bin,  as  I  have  said  here  many  times,  in 
my  Judgment  would  simply  restore  to  manu- 
facturers a  basic  right  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  our  system  of  free,  individual 
enterprise — if,  indeed,  that  system  still 
exists.  That  bill  would  give  them  the  right 
to  compete  In  the  marketplace  on  the  basis 
that  they  and  not  somebody  else  believes  is 
the  best  way  to  develop  their  market — and 
don't  let  anyone  including  Mr.  Schwegmann, 
try  to  make  believe  as  they  invariably  do 
that  this  bill  would  eliminate  comi>etitlon. 
because  It  cant  possibly  do  bo.  "Tet  that 
supermarket  op>erator  told  the  committee : 

"People  today  want  to  earn  money  with 
the  least  amount  of  effort.  That  is  true  of 
most  all  people.  And  this  (the  quality  stabi- 
lization bUl)  would  be  a  wonderful  way  of 
making  money,  you  understand,  at  the  cost 
of  the  consumer  without  competition."  No 
doubt  that's  why  so  many  supermarket  op- 
erators and  other  retailers  are  going  in  so 
strongly  for  private  brands. 

If  you  haven't  written  your  Senators  and 
Congressmen  yet  saying  why  the  quality 
stabilization  bill  is  important  legislation 
that  should  be  passed.  It  still  isn't  too  late 
to  do  so. 

If  some  of  you  have  had  occasion  to  wonder 
why  so  many  important  manufacturers  are 
ardently  supporting  the  proposed  quality 
stabilization  bill  you  need  wonder  no  more. 
Now  It  can  be  told.  It's  because,  "What  this 
bill  does  Is  to  give  the  manufacturers  a  blank 
check  to  write  a  price." 

That  profound  declaration  of  merchandis- 
ing madness,  let  me  hasten  to  report,  comes 
from  Dr.  Stewart  M,  Lee,  chairman.  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa  It 
is  contained  in  the  testimony  he  recently 
gave  at  a  hearing  on  that  bill  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and 
Finance. 

This,  of  course,  isn't  the  first  time  such 
learned  nonsense  has  been  heard  from  the 
opponents  of  the  quality  stabilization  bill  in 
particular  or  of  legal  resale  price  mainte- 
nance in  general.  And  each  time  I  come 
across  it  I  find  it  completely  incomprehen- 
sible that  people  who  should  know  better 
engage  in  such  loose  talk. 

Tell  me.  Dr.  Lee,  do  you  really  believe  that? 
Do  you  suppose  for  1  single  minute  that  a 
mantifactiirer,  under  the  terms  of  tbe  quality 
stabilization  bill  would  have  to  be  competi- 
tive no  longer?  Does  yotir  concept  of  eco- 
nomics and  business  administration  bold 
that  there  is  ever  a  time  when  a  manu- 
factvu-er  in  this  country  can  sit  back  and 
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dictate  what  shonld  be  done  with  his  prod- 
ucts In  the  market  place  without  refcard  for 
his  competltorB?  If  yon  do  then  you  tefM:li 
a  unique  doctrine  that  no  manufacturer  I 
icnow  erer  has  heard  of.  much  teas  practices. 

The  Inescapable  fact  of  the  matter  la  that 
regardlesa  of  whether  or  not  legal  resale  price 
maintenance  Is  InvolTed  in  marketing  a 
prodnct,  a  product  must  be  able  to  eompets 
successfully — or  etoe.  And  If  a  manufacturer 
believes  he  can  compete  successfully  at  a 
price  he  thinks  represents  the  value  he  la 
ofTerlng,  I  claim  that  under  the  American 
free  enterprise  he  should  be  given  the  right 
to  compete  on  that  basis  But  you  and  those 
who  use  your  arguments  would  deny  blm 
that  right. 

I  note  that  you  list  yourself  as  president 
of  the  Council  on  Consumer  Information. 
Need  you  be  reminded  that  It  Is  the  con- 
sumer, always,  who  has  the  last  word  In 
the  marketplace.  And  with  or  without  the 
quality  stabilization  bill  or  any  bill  like  it. 
the  consumers  will  buy  what  they  want.  If 
they  dont  think  products  offered  to  them  are 
worth  the  price,  they  Just  wont  buy  them. 
Furthermore.  In  today's  highly  Intensified 
competitive  market,  they  have  greater  free- 
dom of  choice  than  ever  before.  And  that's 
exactly  as  It  should  be.  But  unlike  you.  I 
believe  that  the  manufacturer  Is  entitled  to 
the  very  same  freedom  of  choice  In  establish- 
ing hta  marketing  policies. 

Ton  express  i^reat  concern  about  what 
would  happen  If  manufacturers  were  given 
more  right  to  establish  retail  prices  on  their 
products,  but  you  apparently  are  quite  un- 
concerned over  the  fact  that  today,  more  than 
ever  before,  retailers  In  every  field  are  estab- 
lishing their  own  prices  on  their  own  private 
brands?  By  what  law  of  logic  la  one  ao  bad 
and  the  other  OK'' 

You  conclude  by  saying:  "Evidence  seema 
to  Indicate  that  retail  price-maintenance 
legislation  and  an  effectively  competitive 
system  are  Incompatible.  A  choice  must  t)e 
made  between  an  economy  In  which  Gov- 
ernment regulation  beconies  more  Important 
or  an  economy  which  Is  to  be  based  upon 
the  free  enterprise  system.  The  choice  does 
not  rest  upon  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
resale  price-maintenance  legislation,  but  the 
passage  of  such  legislation  la  Indicative  of 
a  trend  away  from  a  freely  competitive  eco- 
nomic system." 

Actually  Just  the  reverse  Is  true.  The 
quality  stabilization  blU,  far  from  being 
"C3ovemment  regulation  "  as  you  Inaccurately 
term  It.  is  designed  to  make  free  enterprise  a 
reality  for  everyone,  especially  those  to  whom 
It  Is  now  denied  so  often. 

Its  use  by  any  manufacturer.  I  must  re- 
mind you.  is  purely  optional;  It  Is  not  Gov- 
ernment regulation.  Moreover,  the  quality 
stabilization  bill  Is  completely  consistent  and 
compatible  with  an  effectively  competitive 
system — except,  of  course,  In  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  under  the  illusion  that  what 
this  bill  does  la  to  give  the  manufacturers  a 
blank  check  to  write  a  price. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  A  NOTED 
PUBLICATION.  "DIARIO  LAS 
AMERICAS  ■• 

Mr.  3 IKES.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection- 
Mr.  BIKES.  Mr  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
Diario  Las  Americas,  the  Spanish-lan- 
guage newspaper  published  In  Miami 
■for  liberty,  culture,  and  hemisphere 
solidarity,"  ia  commemorating  Its  10th 


anniversary.  Dr.  Francisco  Agulrre  and 
Dr.  Haracio  Aguirre,  noted  hemisphere 
leaders,  are  the  publishers. 

This  is  a  significant  occ&sloa.  It  at- 
tests to  the  popularity  and  strength  of 
this  fine  publication  and  to  its  recogni- 
tion as  a  leader  In  the  cause  of  unity 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Diario  Las  Americas  has  special  sec- 
tions Intended  for  the  Spanish-speaking 
community  of  the  city;  however.  It  Is 
received  with  positive  Interest  In  any 
inter -American  sector,  especially  those 
of  Latin  American  origin,  due  to  the 
fact  that  Its  pages  contain  Information 
on  worldwide  events,  with  special  cover- 
age of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  scene  and, 
also,  because  its  editorlai  page  comments 
on  all  matters  of  political,  cultural,  and 
social  bearing  for  these  communities. 
To  the  Spanish-American,  because  of  his 
psychological  nature,  his  educational 
background,  and  his  temperament,  no 
matter  where  he  Is.  this  kind  of  Infor- 
mation always  meets  his  Interest. 

Diario  Las  Americas  Is  well  received 
and  read  by  Spanish-Americans  of  all 
nationalities  who  travel  In  inter-Ameri- 
can flights;  for  that  same  reason,  it  is 
read  In  all  the  big  hotels  of  cities  Im- 
portant for  their  Inter-Amerlcan  traffic, 
especially  In  Central  and  South  America; 
and  that  is  why  it  is  read  by  the  Spanish- 
American  re.sident  of  New  York.  Tampa, 
Key  West.  Washington.  Chicago.  Phila- 
delphia, San  FrancLsco.  and  many  other 
cities  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in 
most  capital  cities  throughout  Latin 
America. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
mentality  and  psychological  nature  of 
the  Spanish-American  drive  him  to  learn 
what  is  going  on  in  the  other  sister  Re- 
publics, which  generally  speaking,  con- 
stantly face  problems  similar  to  those  of 
his  own  countrj'  in  all  spheres  of  human 
and  political  activities.  They  all  share 
a  common  fate  and.  like  Texans,  New 
Yorkers  and  Floridians  in  the  United 
States,  they  share  a  common  lansjuage, 
with  little  variations  which  in  no  way 
impair  their  understanding  of  each 
other.  What  goes  on  in  Colombia  is  of 
interest,  in  varying  degrees,  to  the  Cu- 
ban, and  vice  versa;  the  same  is  true  with 
the  Argentinian,  the  Brazilian,  the  Mexi- 
can, the  Nicaraguan.  the  Venezuelan,  the 
Panamaman.  and  so  forth.  They  all 
have  a  common  interest  to  know  each 
other  better,  to  find  out  about  the  hu- 
man problem.s  affecting  all  their  nations. 
For  these  reasons.  Diario  Las  Americas 
is  welcome  by  all  and  is  read  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  events  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

But  aside  from  its  inter-American  cir- 
culation. Diario  Las  Americas  performs 
another  very  useful  service  right  within 
these  United  States.  It  is  a  reliable 
source  of  information  at>out  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  the  businessman,  to  the  exporter, 
to  the  Government  official  and  diplomat, 
and  to  the  student  attending  Spanish 
language  classes  in  the  many  univer- 
sities, colleges,  and  secondary  schools 
where  it  Is  used  as  a  supplementary  text- 
book 

The  distinguished  Florida  newspaper 
columnist.  Mrs.  Martha  Lummus.  com- 
mented as  follows  shortly  after  the  es- 


tablishment of  Diario  Las  Americas  In 
Miami: 

Diario  Las  Americas,  bilingual  newspaper 
which  specializes  In  Spanish  news  and  pre- 
senu  It  in  both  Bn^lah  and  Spanish,  ii  t 
friendship  project  ot  great  merit,  and  as 
such  Is  worthy  uf  consideration  and  support 
Not  only  Is  the  newspaper  helping  each  na- 
tion In  this  hemisphere  to  understand  the 
other.  It  is  doing  a  large  share  In  promoting 
friendships  between  countries  and  an  in- 
formative Job  of  keeping  people  abreast  of 
the  times,  an  effort  directed  toward  quelling 
any  conunuulsllc  loudeiicies  and  promoting 
peace.  After  all.  peace  and  friendship  are 
in  many  ways  synonjTnous — If  there's 
friendship  and  understanding  between  na- 
tions, chances  ore  thereTl  also  be  peace. 

Born  to  serve  the  Interests  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in 
peacetime.  Diario  Las  Americas  is  now 
doing  its  part  in  the  terrible  struggle 
that  we  face  in  the  Americas  since  Cuba 
became  a  Communist  stronghold. 
Diario  Las  Americas  is  on  the  honor  roll 
for  its  efforts  In  the  State  of  Florida,  and 
especially  in  Miami,  to  assist  In  the  re- 
adjustment of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Cuban  refugees  who  have 
landed  at  our  shores  and  who  would  be 
an  even  greater  problem  were  it  not  for 
the  efforts  of  so  many  private  institu- 
tions and  individuals.  Dlarlo  Las  Amer- 
icas has  done  its  part  to  keep  up  the 
morale  of  these  refugees  and  has  tried 
to  give  them  encouragement  not  only 
for  adjustment  to  a  new  way  of  life  but 
also  to  continue  their  fight  against  com- 
munism in  any  way  they  can.  that  it  may 
not  spread  to  other  nations  of  the 
Americas.  Its  daily  contents,  too,  help 
toward  this  end  by  bringing  to  all  cor- 
ners of  the  hemisphere  the  truth  about 
the  tragedi'  that  is  the  Cuba  of  today. 


CONDITIONS  IN  POLAND 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois:' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  growing  interest  which 
Americans  are  displaying  in  conditions 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  the  continued 
oppression  of  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, and  the  failure  of  the  Communists 
to  provide  legitimate  economic  improve- 
ments. I  believe  a  recent  address  by  Mr. 
Stanislaw  Mikolajczyk.  former  Polish 
I*rime  Minister  and  Chairman  of  the 
Polish  Peasant  Party,  is  especially 
timely.  This  address  was  delivered  on 
Jime  2  at  the  Polish  Peasant  Day  cele- 
Lration  in  Chicago. 
AsDXKas    or    Ma.    Stanislaw     Mikolajcztk, 

f\}aicEa    Polish    Prims    Mimistkx.    Cham- 

M\N   or   THi   Polish    Peasai*t   Partt.  De- 

LIVEXXO    AT   THS    POLISH    PEASANT    DaT    CELE- 
B«*T10N    ON    JPNE   2.    1963.    IN   CHICAGO 

Dear  brothers  and  sisters,  friends  and  fel- 
low countrymen;  on  Whitsunday,  on  the 
Peasant  I>ay  I  send  you  the  best  and 
heartiest  greetings. 

On  all  Peasant  Day  celebrations  held  In 
the  past,  the  Peasant  Party  members,  while 
demonstrating  their  strength  and  will,  de- 
manded a  free,  democratic,  and  socially  Just 
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Poland,  protested  against  the  dictatorship  of 
tbe  Sanacja,  that  of  Hitler  and  that  of  the 
Communists. 

Loyal  to  the  declarations  adopted  at  the 
Peasant  Day  meetings,  you  have  confirmed 
with  blood  your  allegiance  to  the  peasant 
Ideology,  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence of  fatherland,  to  the  religion  and 
the  Polish  soil. 

Today,  those  who  always  faithfully  de- 
fended and  cared  for  the  Polish  nation  do 
not  have  the  right  to  celebrate  in  freedom 
the  Peasant  Day  In  Poland. 

The  former  Hitlerite  occupation  has  been 
replaced  by  the  Soviet  occupation. 

You  have  been  left  with  only  this  right: 
to  participate  In  especially  organized  Com- 
munist manifestations  at  which  the  Com- 
munist and  their  rural  agents  do  praise  the 
Soviet  masters  and  at  which  you  are  told  to 
accept  "voluntarily"  the  "Increased  norms  of 
work  and  quotas  of  production." 

Therefore,  today  on  this  Peasant  Day. 
when  the  Polish  nation  continues  to  be  en- 
slaved by  the  Communist  masters  and  can- 
not openly  speak  for  Itself,  while  the  War- 
saw agents  of  Moscow  falsify  Its  will  and 
opinion — we  together  with  the  Polish  nation 
do  hereby  appeal  to  all  people  of  the  free 
world. 

The  enslaved  Polish  nation— oppressed  by 
the  Soviets,  deprived  by  them  of  Its  freedom 
and  Independence,  religious  and  academic 
freedoms,  as  well  as  of  the  right  of  determin- 
ing Its  political,  economic  and  social  regimes, 
has  never  renounced  and  shall  never  re- 
nounce its  natural  right  to  a  free  life  In  a 
free.  Independent,  democratic  and  socially 
Just  Poland,  and  shall  not  rest  until  such  a 
Poland  will  be  won. 

Together  with  the  Polish  nation  we  ex- 
press our  satisfaction  that  the  ever  growing 
number  of  peoples  of  Africa  and  Asia  have 
recovered  their  freedom  and  Independent 
statehood.  SImultaneotiily  we  hold  appro- 
priate to  remind  that  the  free  nations  of  the 
world — while  unanimously  granting  the  right 
of  national  self-determination  In  the  whole 
world — In  their  self-interest  cannot  Indif- 
ferently watch  the  fate  of  the  Polish  nation — 
a  nation  with  a  mlllenium  of  statehood  and 
a  mlllenium  of  Its  attachment  to  Christen- 
dom and  thus  to  Western  civilization. 

Then,  on  this  Peasant  Day  we  do  appeal  to 
the  citizens  of  the  free  world :  Do  not  be- 
lieve the  falsehoods  of  Communist  propagan- 
da alleging  that  the  Polish  nations  as  well 
as  other  nations  enslaved  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  In  Central  and  Eastern  Euroi>e  are 
happy  and  do  not  wish  any  freedom  or  any 
change  of  the  regime.  Do  not  believe  the 
false  propaganda  about  the  Red  Commissar 
Gomulka  and  the  Red  cardinal  In  Poland. 

As  Khrushchev  stated  that  there  can  be 
no  pardon  In  the  Ideological  struggle — so 
there  can  be  fraternisation  between  com- 
munism and  Christianity — and  about  this 
very  clearly  spoke.  In  his  public  statements, 
the  Primate  of  Poland  Stefan  Cardinal 
Wyszynskl  The  problem  has  been  similarly 
treated  In  Pope  John  XXHI's  two,  socially 
progressive  and  peacelovlng  encyclicals: 
Mater  et  Maglstra  and   Pacem   In  Terrls. 

Any  comparison  or  equation  of  Gomulka, 
Khrushchev's  agent  In  Poland,  with  the 
Primate  of  Poland  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynskl 
is  not  only  an  Insult  for  the  primate,  but 
also  for  the  whole  nation.  For  the  nation 
supports  the  cardinal  without  any  reserva- 
tions due  to  his  determined  stand  against 
Communist  efforts  to  take  away  from  Polish 
hearts  religious  beliefs  and  to  demoralize  the 
Polish  youth  by  means  of  atheist  propaganda. 

On  this  Peasant  Day — we  do  stigmatize  and 
accuse  Moscow's  Warsaw  agents  with  Go- 
mulka at  their  head  for  their  having  sold 
out  the  very  vital  Polish  national  Interests 
to  Moscow's  Imperialism  and  Communist  ag- 
gression against  the  free  world. 

There  are  countless  proofs  to  support  this 
accusation. 


It  Is  enough  to  analyze  the  roster  of  Go- 
mulka's  many  trips  to  the  D.S.S.R.  Blalo- 
wleza  Forest,  or  East  Germany.  Analyze  his 
visit  to  the  Berlin  wall,  these  last  years  as  a 
traveling  salesman  for  Khrushchev  In  the 
United  States  of  American  and  Yugoslavia. 
Look  at  It — what  were  doing  Rapackl  in 
Cuba,  Cyranklewlcz  In  Mexico,  Lange  In 
India,  Mark  Thee  In  Laos,  and  so  forth? 
Should  one  need  more  proofs? 

With  great  sums  of  money  extracted  from 
the  Polish  economy,  the  Polish  Communists 
are  helping  out  the  Soviets  to  carry  out  their 
economic  diversion  and  Communist  aggres- 
sion all  over  the  world — In  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America. 

With  hard-earned  money  of  the  Polish 
people,  against  their  Interest,  with  Polish 
coal,  with  food  supplied  by  Poland — even 
using  the  Imported  wheat— Gomulka  has 
been  helping  Ulbrlcht  to  overcome  his  short- 
ages caused  by  the  too  fast  tempo  of  com- 
munlzatlon  of  Eastern  Germany. 

Sacrificing  the  most  vital  national  Inter- 
ests, the  Communists  are  Investing  huge 
sums  of  money  Into  newly  opened  mines  In 
the  Soviet  Byelorussia  Instead  of  using  those 
Investments  for  exploitation  of  potassium  In 
Poland — a  mineral  already  discovered,  whose 
location  and  potential  are  known. 

General  Spychalskl,  the  chief  "polltruk"  of 
Gomulka  In  the  Polish  Army,  during  his 
visit  together  with  General  Hofman  from 
East  Berlin  with  the  Polish  garrisons  on  the 
recovered  territories  has  given  the  Polish 
regiments  stationed  there  the  names  of 
"German  antl-PafiClst  fighters."  One  could 
forgive  Spychalskl  visiting  East  Germany 
now  and  presenting  to  the  German  Com- 
munist regiments  of  the  busts  not  only  of 
Swlerczewskl,  but  silso  of  Marchelewski,  Rosa 
Luxemburg,  and  other  international  Corrunu- 
nlsts.  who.  though  of  Polish  origin,  lived  and 
passed  away  a£  members  of  the  German  Com- 
munist Party  and  as  such  they  always  faith- 
fully served  the  Interests  of  Moscow. 

However,  no  one  can  forgive  him  the  deco- 
rating of  Germans  for  their  services  In  the 
struggle  for  people's  Poland  when,  after  liav- 
Ing  Joined  the  Communist  cause,  as  former 
Hitler's  executioners  of  Poles,  later  In  the 
ranks  of  the  PP.R./ Polish  Communist  Party, 
they  were  again  murdering  Poles  in  Silesia. 

We  accuse  the  Warsaw  Communists  for 
the  wasting  of  hard-earned  money  of  the 
Polish  people  with  which  they  finance  diver- 
sion and  espionage  among  the  exiles  In  the 
free  world,  carried  out  by  Gromulka's  agents 
for  the  benefit  of  Moscow. 

We  accuse  them  for  having  stopped  the 
repatriation  of  Poles  from  the  U.S.8.R.  and 
thus  sacrificing  the  lives  of  about  2  million 
Poles  to  disappear  In  the  Soviets. 

We  accuse  them  for  the  crime  of  polono- 
cide — being  committed  In  the  form  of  legal- 
ized abortions  under  the  guise  of  the  so- 
called  policy  of  birth  control.  This  is  the 
helping  out  of  Moscow  In  the  work  of  bio- 
logical destruction  of  the  Polish  nation. 

We  accuse  them  for  their  destruction  of 
the  Polish  nation  through  the  antlworker 
and  antlpeasant  legislation.  This  legisla- 
tion only  deepens  the  genuine  misery  and 
shortages  caused  by  the  unproductive  Com- 
munist economy  and  the  Communist  ex- 
ploitation for  the  benefit  of  Muscovite  Im- 
perialism. 

We  accuse  the  Polish  Communists  for  their 
German  Kalsers-like  extermination  policy 
with  regard  to  the  peasants.  Like  during 
the  Kaisers  the  Communists  are  expropriat- 
ing peasant  land  and  giving  It  to  the  sov- 
khozes.  Like  during  the  Kaisers  the  peasants 
are  being  deprived  of  their  family  home- 
steads. 

They  are  doing  this  despite  the  fact  that 
they  know  that  all  foreign  trade  transactions 
with  the  West  do  supply  the  Warsaw  treasury 
with  60  percent  of  hard  currency  and  this 
high  percentage  is  earned  by  the  export  of 
agricultural    products    and    food    processed 


goods  toward  which  the  Polish  peasant  has 
contributed  In  fourfold  ways: 

(1)  In  the  form  of  cheap  compulsory  de- 
liveries to  the  State. 

(2)  In  the  form  of  high  prices  for  coal 
which  the  peasant  may  get  only  after  the 
delivery  of  compulsory  quotas. 

(3)  In  the  form  of  an  especially  high  tax- 
ation of  private  farming. 

(4)  In  the  form  of  higher  fees  for  use  of 
tractor  services,  fertilizers,  machinery,  and 
so  forth. 

Assembled  on  this  Peasant  Day  we  do 
request  that  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain — both  coresponslble 
for  the  Teheran  and  Yalta  decisions — to  pre- 
sent the  question  of  freedom  of  Poland  and 
other  countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  on 
the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  request  that  the  question  of  the  Katyn 
murder  be  submitted  to  the  UU.  for  delib- 
eration. 

We  request  that  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  recognize  the  border  on  the 
Oder  and  Nelsse. 

Recognizing  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Po- 
land based  on  the  Riga  treaty  we  request 
that  freedom  and  Independence  be  restored 
to  Estonia,  Latvia.  Lithuania,  Byelorussia, 
and  Ukraine  so  that  a  federation  of  these  free 
and  independent  nations  with  Poland  may 
be  formed.  Such  a  federation  would  enable 
these  nations  to  establish  better  mutual  rela- 
tionships and  cooperation  and  It  would  fur- 
ther create  a  basis  for  the  formation  of  an- 
other federation  including  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  and 
Bulgaria. 

We  request  that  the  Soviets  and  the  War- 
saw regime  fulfill  the  Potsdam  decisions 
which  did  provide,  above  all,  for  the  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  armies  from  Poland,  for 
respect  of  religious  freedoms,  as  well  as  of 
free,  unfettered,  and  democratic  elections  in 
Poland. 

We  request  that  the  Red  army  and  all  other 
Soviet  functionaries  be  withdrawn  from 
Poland. 

We  request  respect  for  full  religious  free- 
doms In  Poland,  repatriation  of  Poles  from 
the  U.S.S.R.,  freeing  of  all  political  pris- 
oners, restoration  of  freedom  of  speech, 
opinion,  association,  and  the  right  to  a  free 
and  true  self-government,  the  right  to  form 
free  political  parties,  cooperative  profes- 
sional youth,  and  cultural  organizations. 

We  request  that  truly  free  and  democratic 
elections  under  the  international  control  be 
carried  out  in  Poland. 

Hereby  we  do  make  a  pledge  that,  until  the 
final  victory,  we  will  serve  and  fight  for  a 
free    democratic    and    socially    just    Poland. 


LEAD  AND  ZINC  INDUSTRY 

Mr,  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  Wayni  Aspinall,  and 
other  colleagues  in  introducing  a  bill  to 
stabilize  the  lead  and  zinc  industry. 

It  seems  pitifully  ironic  that  a  coun- 
try, rich  in  these  two  natural  resources, 
should  continue  to  import  large  percent- 
ages of  its  yearly  consumption  from  for- 
eign producers  while  its  own  industry 
stockpiles  a  considerable  ]X)rtion  of  each 
yesLT's  production  and  experiences  a 
grsidual  but  marked  decline  in  price.  So 
serious  has  the  situation  become  that 
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the  price  per  pound  of  lead  dropped  to 
9 '2  cents  in  1962.  the  lowest  point  since 
price  controls  were  first  established  In 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  has  been 
no  attempt  in  the  past  to  improve  these 
conditions:  but  the  present  record  makes 

it  abundantly  clear  that  such  action  has 
been  singularly  ineffective  in  achieving 
a  stable  market.  In  1958  inflexible  quo- 
tas were  established  by  Presidental  Proc- 
lamation No.  3257  on  the  importation 
of  unmanufactured  lead  and  zinc  ores 
based  on  80  percent  of  the  average  an- 
nual commercial  imports  during  a  base 
period  of  1953-57.  This  plan  has  proved 
generally  inadequate  since  it  has  been 
treated  by  foreign  producers  as  a  guar- 
anteed minimum  figure  rather  than  the 
absolute  msucimum  tonnage  allowable. 
Furthermore.  American  mines  have  con- 
tinued to  close  and  the  industry  today 
faces  a  major  crisis. 

The  Lead  and  Zinc  Stabilization  Act 
of  1963  is  calculated  to  avoid  the  inef- 
fectiveness of  this  inflexibly  high  im- 
port program  by  linking  import  quotas 
to  the  prevailing  price  of  the  mineral. 
Under  this  plan  an  absolute  maximum 
quota  of  45.000  or  60,000  for  lead  and 
80.000  or  100.000  for  zinc  would  be  placed 
in  effect  when  the  market  drops  below 
13 '2  cents  per  pound.  Should  the  mar- 
ket price  exceed  13 '2  cents,  the  quota 
would  be  computed  by  finding  the  differ- 
ence between  consumption  and  domestic 
production  during  a  sjDecifled  period, 
thus  guaranteeing  a  fair  quota  for  for- 
eign producers  consistent  with  the  in- 
terests of  our  ow^n. 

The  bill  is  further  strengthened  by 
the  concept  of  "global  quotas."  thereby 
avoiding  the  necessity  for  assigning  per- 
centage proportions  among  foreign  pro- 
ducing nations  and  later  juggling  those 
allotments  as  sources  fail  or  voluntarily 
reduce  their  export  tonnage. 

In  short,  I  believe  the  proposed  legis- 
lation takes  a  meaningful  and  realistic 
step  forward  by  guaranteeing  that  effec- 
tive action  will  be  taken  to  halt  failing 
prices  and  providing  for  a  reasonable 
import  program  which  can  supplement 
rather  than  replace  domestic  production. 


VETERANS  IN  FLORIDA 

Mr  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  segments  of  the  fast- 
growing  State  of  Florida  is  its  veterans 
population.  And  leading  the  way  is  the 
older  veterans  whose  numbers  are  climb- 
ing rapidly. 

Veterans  of  mature  years,  men  who 
have  retired  from  productive  jobs  or 
profitable  business,  are  attracted  to  the 
famous  Florida  climate  and  way  of  liv- 
ing They  flock  to  our  State  to  enjoy 
their  senior  years.  Many  other  veterans 
do  not  wait  until  retirement  to  come  to 
Florida.  Recognizing  the  State's  op- 
portunity and  growth,  they  move  to  Flor- 
ida earlier  in  life.  With  their  wives 
and  children  they  build  new  lives,  new 


careers,  and  link  their  Individual  desti- 
nies with  that  of  Florida. 

There  is  an  iron  law.  however,  that 
increased  population  inevitably  creates 
increased  problems.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems growing  out  of  the  migration  of 
veterans  is  a  need  for  additional  medi- 
cal facilities.  Both  in  the  Congress  and 
in  the  executive  branch,  it  is  acknowl- 
edged that  additional  hospital  beds  are 
needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Florida's  increasing  veterans  population. 

In  the  10  years  between  the  1950  and 
1960  census,  the  population  of  Florida 
rose  nearly  80  percent.  This  exceptional 
growth  rate  was  the  highest  in  the  Na- 
tion of  the  major  States.  And  the  vet- 
erans population  of  Florida  grew  even 
faster.  For  every  veteran  m  Florida  in 
1950  there  are  two  in  the  State  today. 
The  veterans  population  has  doubled  it- 
self in  slightly  more  than  10  years. 

Yet  at  the  same  time,  the  number  of 
veterans  hospital  beds  throughout  the 
entire  State  barely  increased.  The  num- 
ber was  1,223  in  1950;  it  is  1.596  today. 

If,  in  face  of  these  facts,  anyone  is 
still  complacent  about  the  urgent  need 
for  more  hospital  beds  for  Florida's  vet- 
erans, I  would  point  out  to  him  a  small 
vital  statistic.  It  Ls  just  over  the  hori- 
zon now.  like  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand,  but  unless  we  act  now,  that 
cloud  will  grow  and  grow  until  it  en- 
gulfs us  in  a  storm  of  problems. 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  average 
age  of  some  15  million  veterans  of  World 
War  II  is  43  years.  Already  in  their 
middle  years,  these  former  fighting  men 
constitute  the  largest  segment  of  the 
veterans  population.  With  each  passing 
year,  significant  numbers  of  them  will 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  older  Americans, 
slowly  at  first,  but  then  in  great  waves. 
Since  older  Americans  seem  to  prefer  to 
live  in  Florida,  many  of  these  millions  of 
World  War  II  veterans  will  migrate  to 
Florida.  They  are  now  our  future  citi- 
zens. 

Florida  welcomes  these  future  multi- 
tudes. But  Florida  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  prepare  for  them. 

For  this  reason.  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a 
1.000-bed  VA  hospital  in  Hillsborough 
County.  Fla. 

This  bill  would  authorize  and  direct 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
construct  such  a  facility  at  this  location 
which  would  provide  beds  for  general 
medical,  surgical,  and  neuropsychiatric 
patients. 

This  new  facility  would  partially  meet 
the  rising  needs  of  veterans  hospitaliza- 
tion in  the  State  of  Florida,  where  .so 
many  former  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen, 
coast  guardsmen,  and  marines  choose  to 
live  the  best  years  of  their  Lives. 


SURVEILLANCE  OVER  NEGOTIATED 
DEFENSE  AND  SPACE  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. $17  million  down  a  rathole.  The 
Army  achieved  this  remarkable  accom- 
plishment in  reverse  with  just  one  sole- 
source — no  comp>etition — contract  that 
totaled  $65,802,653  This  contract  was 
for  the  hiRh  production  of  a  radio  system 
identified  by  the  nomenclature  AN  VRc 
12 

I  take  no  pleasure  today  in  relating 
this  spectacle  of  an  Army  bureaucracy 
wallowing  in  waste,  which  it  continues  to 
do  by  discouraging  healthy  competition 
My  only  purpose  is  to  illustrate  the  spe- 
cific kind  of  waste  that  we  have  within 
our  power  to  curb  through  passage  of 
legislation  already  introduced  in  this 
House  and  in  the  other  body. 

This  proposed  legislation— H.R  4409— 
would  create  a  new  blue-ribbon  non- 
partisan joint  committee  of  the  Congress 
to  maintain  surveillance  over  our  ne- 
gotiated defense  and  space  contracts. 
This  is  the  kind  of  spending  that  ac- 
counts for  85  percent  of  our  defense  pro- 
curement budget.  It  would  also  require 
that  the  reasons  for  offering  a  contract 
without  full  competition,  and  the  reasons 
for  giving  it  to  the  manufacturer  chosen, 
be  made  fully  available  to  the  public. 

THE    NEED     FOR     H  R    440B 

As  you  follow  this  sordid  story  in  which 
$17  million  was  scattered  to  the  winds, 
bear  in  mind  the  role  that  just  such  a 
bipartisan  committee  as  I  have  suggested 
could  and  would  have  played  if  the  Army 
had  tried  to  slip  through  a  negotiated 
contract  such  as  this  under  its  vigilant 
eyes.  Keep  in  mind  the  impact  H.R. 
4409  would  have  had  on  this  one  con- 
tract. Then  multiply  that  impact  by  all 
the  examples  of  waste  I  have  been  lay- 
ing before  the  House  for  the  past  2  years. 

Had  such  a  committee  as  H.R.  4409  ad- 
vocates been  in  existence,  the  Army 
would  not  have  had  the  gall  to  waste 
another  17  million  more  tax  dollars.  Had 
it  tried,  industry  would  have  been  fully 
apprised  of  what  was  goine;  on  and 
would  have  ripped  the  Army  case  to 
shreds  with  the  simplest  of  analyses. 

Seventeen  million  dollars  is  not  pea- 
nuts— even  to  us  who  deal  with  billions 
daily  in  our  hearings.  But  to  document 
the  waste  of  this  staggering  amount,  it 
Is  necessary  that  we  po  to  school  briefly 
and  have  the  benefit  of  some  background 
facts 

THE    VRC     12    .ADVANCED    COMMtJNICATTONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  AN  VRC-12  system 
is  a  tough,  versatile  new  Army  radio  that 
LS  vehicle  mounted.  It  communicates 
with  foot  soldiers  in  the  field  who  are  to 
be  equipped  with  a  mobile  radio  called 
the  AN  PRC-2,5.  and  with  air  support 
units  which  will  use  a  radio  designated 
as  Uie  AN  ARC-54.  The  VRC-12  re- 
places a  system  now  in  use — the 
AN  GRC-3  through  8.  The  replacement 
is  liehter.  more  compact,  more  powerful, 
and  has  among  other  attributes  a  wider 
frequency  range 

The  final  development  contract  for 
the  VRC-12  was  awarded  in  May  1956  for 
$4,502,061.  Work  had  actually  begun 
4  years  earlier.  In  October  1960,  with 
development  finished,  a  production  con- 
tract for  $35,344,104  was  handed  out  sole 
source — without    competition — to    Avco 
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Corp.    This  contract  called  for  high  pro- 
duction of  these  radios. 

This  was  the  first  installment,  If  you 
please,  on  a  7-year  purchase  program 
for  thousands  of  VRC-12  radios. 

In  October  1961.  a  year  later,  the  Army 
gave  Avco  another  sole-source — no  com- 
petition— contract  for  the  second-year 
production  of  VRC-12'5. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  award  totaled  $65,- 
802.653 — the  largest  single  purchase  in 
recent  Signal  Corps  history.  It  was  on 
this  contract  that  the  giveaway  I  men- 
uoned  in  my  opening  remarks  took  place. 

On  this  contract,  the  manufacturer 
generously  agreed  to  drop  its  price  from 
the  year  before  by  some  34.9  percent. 
Even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  highly  com- 
petitive electronics  industry.  There  were 
bellows  of  rage  that  were  so  loud  that 
the  Army  was  literally  forced  to  open  the 
third-year  production  contract  to  com- 
petitive bidding. 

Over  a  score  of  companies  submitted 
bids.  In  April  of  this  year  the  Army 
awarded  a  contract  totaling  $18,667,746 
to  the  Magnavox  Co.,  a  nationally  known 
electronics  producer,  for  7,070  of  the 
main  units  of  the  radio  system.  I  do  not 
want  the  importance  of  this  to  escape 
anyone.  Therefore,  I  stress  this:  Mag- 
navox's  prices  are  less  than  one-half  the 
prices  paid  Avco  2>2  years  earlier  on  the 
first  sole-source  $35  million  contract 
More  important,  tliey  are  27.6  percent 
less  than  the  prices  paid  Avco  under  its 
second  sole-source  contract  of  over  $65 
miUion. 

At  the  end  of  this  presentation,  you 
will  find  a  tabulation  of  bids  for  the  first 
competitive  procurement — appendix  1. 
You  will  note  that  Avco's  bid  of  over  $28 
million  is  more  than  $10  miUion  above 
that  of  Magnavox. 

The  figures  by  themselves  are  enor- 
mously significant.  Compare  in  the  bid 
tabulations  the  prices  being  paid  Mag- 
navox and  then  compare  prices  for  the 
same  equipment  paid  Crosley  Avco  under 
its  second  production  contract  and  here 
is  what  you  will  find : 

JUVBNTEEN    MILLION   DOLLARS  COULD   RAVE    BEEN 
SAVXO 

If  the  Army  had  let  that  sec- 
ond—October 1961 — production  contract 
through  competitive  bidding  instead  of 
handing  it  sole  source  to  Avco,  it  would 
have  saved  $17  million  for  the  taxpayers 
of  this  Nation. 

The  natural  question  that  arises  Is, 
'Why  wasn't  competition  used  as  Con- 
gress has  directed  it  shall  be  used  at 
every  opportunity?" 

Mechanically,  when  a  defense  agency 
feels  it  cannot  allow  competition  for 
production  of  equipment,  it  must  for- 
mally justify  that  desire  In  a  document 
called  a  determination  and  findings. 
You  will  find  the  determination  and  find- 
ings attached  to  my  speech  as  appendix 
2.  Take  time  to  read  it.  It  is  two  pages 
long.  All  the  words  necessary  are  there. 
The  '  Ts"  are  dotted  and  the  "fs"  are 
crossed.  It  is  a  model  of  the  slick  tricks 
used  by  some  of  the  Pentagon's  word 
magicians  to  fool  the  public  and,  yes.  the 
Congress. 

Reading  this  determination  and  find- 
ings with  no  background,  with  no  insight 
into  technical  details.  anH  with  nn  under- 


standing of  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing this  contract,  it  will  seem  as  inviolate 
and  sound  as  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  To 
question  such  an  obviously  high-sound- 
ing, patriotic  dociunent  might  be  down- 
right unpatriotic — and  that  is  just  what 
its  authors  intended. 

Gentlemen,  this  determination  and 
findings  is  so  full  of  holes  that,  by  com- 
parison, a  Swiss  cheese  looks  like  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar. 

The  so-called  justifications  and  the 
entire  circumstances  surrounding  this 
procurement  are  so  shaky  that  the 
watchdog  committee  I  have  proposed 
would  have  stopped  this  sole-source  pro- 
curement dead  before  it  got  off  the 
ground,  and  $17  million  would  have  been 
saved. 

THE  SOLE-SOURCE  DETERMINATION  AND  FINDINGS 

Now,  what  excuses  does  this  deter- 
mination and  findings  recite  for  avoiding 
the  healthy  business  competition  that 
has  made  this  country  great  as  It  is  to- 
day? There  are  several,  and  they  boil 
down  to  this: 

First.  The  equipment  was  needed 
speedily  for  Army  imits  in  Germany. 
Giving  the  job  to  Avco  speeded  up  the 
timetable  of  supply  from  7  to  5  years. 

Second.  Avco  was  the  only  company 
that  could  deliver  the  radio  when  the 
Army  wanted  it.  Thirty  months  would 
be  needed — until  March  1964 — for  a  new- 
comer to  win  a  competitive  contract  and 
tool  up  for  the  job.  while  Avco  could  start 
delivery  in  11  months. 

Third.  Plans,  drawings,  and  specifica- 
tions were  not  available  so  no  other  com- 
pany could  intelligently  bid  the  job 
anyway. 

Fourth.  Avco  had  compiled  a  mass 
of  test  equipment  and  special  tooling 
needed  for  production  of  the  VRC-12  and 
those  could  not  be  made  available  until 
Avco  finished  its  first  production  con- 
tract. 

Fifth.  Avco's  sole-source  price  would 
be  substantially  below  what  any  competi- 
tor could  hope  to  offer  in  a  first  com- 
petitive crack  at  the  equipment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  one  of  these  justi- 
fications is  substantially  or  totally  in 
error.  What  small  amount  of  truth 
there  is  In  them  results  from  manipula- 
tions of  the  first  sole-source  production 
contract  during  which  problems  were 
created  to  set  up  justifications  for  a 
second  sole-source  award. 

Let  us  take  point  No.  1.  The  second 
sole -source  award  would  cut  down  the 
timetable  for  supplying  this  radio  to 
troops  in  Germany  from  7  to  5  years. 
That  was  October  1961.  What  are  the 
plans  now? 

SOLE-SOURCE    BENEFIT    EVAPORATSS 

According  to  the  Army's  own  state- 
ments in  1963 — complete  acquisition  of 
the  VRC-12  will  now  take  7  years — and 
not  the  5  years  that  were  promised  as  a 
reward  or  the  benefit  from  giving  Avco 
the  second  sole -source  prize. 

All  right.  Why  will  it  now  take  7 
years  instead  of  5?  The  Army  says  it 
does  not  have  sufficient  fimds  available 
to  complete  the  program  In  5  years. 
That  is  understandable  since  it  poured 
$17  million  down  the  sinkhole  already. 
And.  if  you  count  Inflated  prices  paid 


vmder  the  first  $35  million  sole-source 
contract — 100  percent  higher  than  the 
first  competitive  prices— then  it  might 
even  be  said  that  the  Army  wasted  at 
least  another  $17  million. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Army 
today  is  right  where  it  would  have  been 
had  it  opened  that  second  contract  to 
competition.  The  taxpayer  is  not  that 
lucky.  He  has  $17  million  worth  of  tail 
feathers  missing. 

Now  let  us  take  point  No.  3.  The 
Army  said  Avco  had  assembled  compli- 
cated special  tooling  and  test  equipment 
necessary  for  production  of  the  VRC-12. 
That  material  would  not  be  available  for 
inspection  or  use  by  others  until  com- 
pletion of  the  first  production  contract 
in  January  of  this  year.  Anyone  in  the 
electronics  industry  would  smell  this  one 
coming  a  mile  away  and  would  snort 
"poppycock." 

EQUIPMENT    IS    GOVERNMENT    OWNXD 

A  simple  examination  of  Avco's  con- 
tract establishes  that  the  Government 
owns  the  special  test  equipment  and  tool- 
ing because  Avco  was  expressly  author- 
ized to  assemble  it  with  Government 
money.  That  means  there  are — or 
should  be — plans,  specifications,  and 
drawings  available  for  the  test  equip- 
ment. That  means  the  Government 
could  order  that  this  data  be  made  avail- 
able to  any  other  contractor. 

Second,  it  is  common  knowledge  in 
the  electronics  field  that  most  of  the  so- 
called  special  tooling  and  test  equip- 
ment consists  largely  of  various  com- 
ponents purchased  from  others,  or  taken 
off  the  manufacturer's  stock  shelf  and 
assembled.  No  more  than  5  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  special  tooling  really  comes 
from  special  dies  made  expressly  for  a 
single  contract.  Refined,  this  simply 
means  that  the  Government  would  have 
duplicated  most  of  this  test  equipment 
and  special  tooling  simply  by  reading 
Avco's  plans  and  buying  the  tools.  The 
remaining  5  to  15  percent  could  have 
been  copied  easily  if  the  Army  had 
wished  to  send  in  a  task  force  of  engi- 
neers to  do  the  job.  Since  Avco  was 
working  only  a  normal  week,  no  problems 
would  have  presented  themselves  to  hin- 
der this  sort  of  an  operation. 

The  normal  question  that  arises  is, 
"Wouldn't  this  be  expensive?"  Answer- 
ing with  candor,  I  will  say  It  might  have 
cost  anjrwhere  from  $10,000  to  $100.000 — 
a  pittance  to  spend  to  save  $17  million. 
This  material  could  have  been  made 
available  by  January  1962  in  ample  time 
for  a  competitive  second  procurement  If 
that  Is  what  was  really  desired  at  all 
echelons  of  command  In  the  Army. 

THE     NO-DRAWINGS     BOCETB4AN 

In  its  second  point  the  Army  con- 
tended that  drawings,  plans,  specifica- 
tions, and  other  needed  technical  mate- 
rial were  not  available  and  would  not  be 
available  to  permit  competitive  procure- 
ment until  September  1962.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  get  so  weary  of  seeing  those 
words  "no  drawings  available"  and  rip- 
ping the  mask  away  from  this  falsehood. 
However,  it  must  be  done  again  here  to- 
day, so  bear  with  me. 

The  first  production  units  of  the  "VRC- 
12  were  delivered  in  February  1962.    The 
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contract  called  for  drawings  with  the 
first  delivery  of  production  units,  so  It  is 
easy  to  see  they  could  have  been  made 
available.  The  tardiness,  by  the  way,  is 
another  Interesting  facet  of  this  Alice- 
in-Wonderland  approach  to  national  de- 
fense. The  reason  production  units 
were  not  delivered  until  February  1962 
was  because  it  took  Avco  that  much  time 
to  get  started  after  its  first  sole-source 
contract  award  in  1960. 

You  might  ask,  "Why,  after  8  years  of 
development  had  been  finished,  wasn't 
the  contract  awarded  until  very  late  in 
I960?"  Why,  indeed,  since  the  Army, 
according  to  its  own  documents,  were 
ready  to  award  the  contract  at  the  out- 
set of  the  fiscal  year.  Why.  indeed. 
since  the  Army  even  had  an  earlier  de- 
termination and  finding  all  signed  and 
ready  to  go  in  June  of  1960 — months  be- 
fore the  contract  was  awarded? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are 
contained  in  the  rabbit  warren  that  is 
defense  procurement  policy,  practice, 
and  procedure.  The  results  are  an- 
other thing,  indeed.  First  delivery  was 
pushed  back  into  1962  instead  of  Sep- 
tember or  October  1961,  as  could  have 
been  the  case.  Plans  could  have  been 
made  available  in  February  1962.  and 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  let  a  con- 
tract on  a  crash  basis  in  early  1962  and 
first  deliveries  would  be  coming  in  by 
now — mid-1963 — and  not  March  of  next 
year.  1964.  as  the  Army  contends. 

I  admit  that  would  be  9  months  later 
than  Avco's  first  deliveries,  but  there  are 
three  points  to  be  made  in  regard  to  that 
topic.  First,  with  a  competitive  pro- 
curement the  Army  would  not  have  run 
out  of  money  as  it  did  because  of  two 
obviously  wasteful  contracts  via  sole 
source. 

Secondly.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  every 
first  production  contract  on  a  develop- 
ment item  is  awarded  sole  source  to  the 
developer.  The  Army  could  say  that  due 
to  this  it  could  obtain  second-year  de- 
livery more  quickly  by  giving  the  pro- 
ducer a  follow-on  contract.  This  is 
a  schoolboy -type  logic  that  ignores  the 
facts  of  business  life.  The  obvious  an- 
swer is.  "So  what?"  By  the  same  token, 
then  the  third -year  needs  could  also  be 
had  quicker  from  the  sole-source  de- 
veloper and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  ad  nau- 
seam. 

The  point  is.  this  shoddy  excuse  has 
not  been  accepted  in  the  past  and  should 
not  have  been  in  this  case.  It  would  not 
have  been  accepted  had  a  congressional 
watchdog  committee  been  on  hand  to 
scrutinize  such  goings-on.  Instead, 
competition  would  have  been  forced  on 
the  second  contract,  because  national 
policy  established  by  Congress  demands 
it. 

Third,  the  Army's  estimates  of  the 
amount  of  lead  time  it  would  take  a  new 
competitor  to  get  into  production  are 
themselves  open  to  question.  For  in- 
stance, in  1960  when  the  Army  was  out 
to  justify  giving  Avco  the  first  produc- 
tion contract  sole  source,  the  Army  con- 
tended that  any  newcomer  would  need 
30  calendar  months  from  the  date  of 
contract  to  get  into  production,  while 
Avco  would  need  only  15  months — so 
Avco  should — and  did — get  the  Job. 


Yet  when  this  equipment  was  finally 
put  out  for  competition  and  a  contract 
was  signed  this  April,  how  long  was  It 
estimated  that  the  newcomer  who  won 
the  job  would  take  to  get  Into  produc- 
tion? Fifteen  months,  according  to  the 
contract — not  the  30  months  estimated 
when  an  excuse  was  being  sought  to  hand 
the  work  to  Avco. 

The  first  point  in  the  determination 
and  finding  contended  that  only  Avco 
could  deliver  the  VRC-12  while  the 
fourth  point  claimed  Avco's  prices  were 
substantially  low.  The  determination 
and  finding  supporting  the  contract  said : 

It  Is  estimated  that  reductions  In  cost  of 
the  six  major  Items  (In  the  radio  system) 
from  the  present  {first  production)  contract 
price  will  be  well  below  the  anticipated  sec- 
ond competitive  procurement  cost,  based  on 
prior  experience 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  already  noted  that 
when  competitive  procurement  was  fi- 
nally permitted  for  this  radio,  the  re- 
sults totally  demolished  this  argument. 
I  am  sure  the  Army  knew  this  would  be 
the  case.  In  this  case,  as  in  others,  it 
has  been  caught  after  the  fact — after  the 
waste  has  been  proven.  With  a  com- 
mittee such  as  outlined  in  H  R.  4409. 
this  would  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 

A    CALCULATED    DECEPTION 

I  want  to  stress  here  today  that  such 
a  certification  as  I  have  just  quoted  is 
not  a  miscalculation.  It  is  a  calcu- 
lated deception.  My  experience  in  the 
past  22  years  has  shown  that  never  has 
a  sole-source  manufsicturer  turned  out 
equipment  cheaper  than  has  a  con- 
tractor figuring  his  costs  closely  under 
the  impetus  of  competitive  bidding. 

No  less  an  authority  than  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  has  said  again  and 
again  and  again — and  with  increasing 
frequency  since  I  started  to  bear  down 
on  the  fine  print,  redtape  and  minute 
detail  of  defense  purchasing  policies  and 
procedures — that  every  time  the  Defense 
Department  shifts  a  dollar  from  sole 
source  to  competition,  at  least  a  quarter 
on  the  dollar  is  saved. 

Faced  with  all  this  refutation  of  evi- 
dence, you  might  ask  why  the  Army  shut 
out  competition  as  long  as  it  did.  Well, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Army  did  at  one 
point  plan  to  make  the  second-year  buy 
competitive  Army  records  substantiate 
this.  The  Army  admits  it  originally 
planned  to  set  up  not  one  but  two  sources 
of  supply  as  early  as  the  very  first  pro- 
duction contract.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
would  have  been  the  sensible  thing  to 
do — give  one  part  of  the  contract  to 
Avco,  since  it  could  start  producing 
quickly,  and  a  second  part  to  another 
manufacturer  through  a  limited  form  of 
competition,  thus  establishing  a  second 
source  of  supply. 

This  is  precisely  what  the  Army 
planned  The  very  existence  of  these 
plans,  canceled  later  because  of  an  al- 
leged shortage  of  cash,  establishes  as 
sheer  bunk  the  Army's  contention  a  year 
later  that  competition  on  the  second  buy 
was  impossible. 

ASSISTANT    SECRrTARY    COL'RTNEY    JOHNSON 

However,  there  is  even  more  documen- 
tation establishing  that  the  Army 
planned  to  go  competitive  on  the  second 
purchase  of  this  equipment.     Earlier.  I 


mentioned  tliat  the  Army  had  a  deter- 
mination and  finding  prepared  to  sup- 
port an  award  of  the  first  production  con- 
tract as  early  as  June  of  1960.  I  am 
putting  a  portion  of  that  determination 
and  findings  in  the  Record  as  appendix 
3.  You  will  note  that  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  who  signed  it  said: 

My  approval  Is  based  on  verbal  aasur- 
ances  •  •  •  that  In  the  execution  oi  this 
contract,  sufficient  production  data  will  be 
obtained  to  Insure  competition  In  future  pro- 
curements of  these  radio  sets. 

Mr  Speaker,  will  you  please  note  who 
signed  that  determination  and  findings 
stressing  that  competition  should  be  in- 
troduced on  future  purchases  of  these  ra- 
dio sets?  It  was  Mr.  Courtney  Johnson, 
then  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Installations  and  Logistics,  the  Army's 
top  procurement  job.  He  is  the  same 
man  who  later  signed  another  determi- 
nation and  finding  canceling  out  this 
one.  He  is  the  same  man  who  authorized 
that  first  negotiated  contract  which  con- 
tained delivery  schedules  and  other  pro- 
visions which  set  up  all  sorts  of  flimsy 
excuses  that  could  be  seized  upon  later 
by  someone  wishing  to  give  the  second- 
year  buy  sole-source  to  Avco. 

How  were  such  provisions  permitted 
in  October  1960  if  Mr.  Johnson  felt  so 
strongly  about  competition  in  June  of 
1960?  I  suggest  that  some  of  you  gentle- 
men ask  Mr.  Johnson,  himself. 

Where  will  you  find  him? 

ON  AVCO  PATROLL 

Just  call  the  Avco  Corp.'s  Washington 
ofHce — 783-2770 — and  you  will  reach 
him  That  is  where  he  works.  He  is  on 
the  payroll  of  the  Avco  Corp. 

When  did  he  leave  the  Army  and  join 
Avco?  Just  a  few  months  before  the 
Army  tossed  out  Its  long-established  plan 
to  seek  competition  on  the  second-year 
purchase  of  the  VRC-12  and  decided.  In- 
stead, to  hand  Avco  a  second  and  un- 
precedented $65  million  sole-source  con- 
tract. 

If  this  startles  you.  remember  Al  Jol- 
son's  words,  because  "You  am't  seen 
nothin'  yet." 

Courtney  Johnson  is  a  highly  reputa- 
ble, self-made  corporation  executive.  He 
entered  the  Army  November  16.  1956, 
after  a  distinguished  career  in  private 
industr>'.  He  was  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  Studebakcr-Packard  Corp..  in 
South  Bend.  Ind..  when  he  was  called  to 
serve  his  country. 

When  the  Kennedy  administration 
came  into  office  on  January  20.  1961.  Mr. 
Johnson  resigned  and  joined  a  Washing- 
ton firm  of  manufacturer's  representa- 
tives and  consultants  known  as  Tech- 
nical Industrial  Consultants.  But  he  was 
apparently  so  vital  a  man  to  the  Army's 
procurement  picture  that  it  could  not  do 
without  him.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
asked  Mr.  Johnson  to  come  back  and 
help  train  his  successor,  Mr.  Paul  Igna- 
tius. 

Mr.  Johnson  patriotically  returned  to 
the  Army  March  15,  1961.  to  train  Mr. 
Ignatius  I  think  the  facts  will  show  he 
did  a  remarkable  job  in  some  respects. 

THX     TRAIWING     or     PAUL     IGNATIUS 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  labori- 
ous policymaking  machinery  on  the  plan- 
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ning  of  future  procurements  began  to 
^nd  away  in  regard  to  the  coming  fiscal 
year  purchase  of  VRC-12's.  Mr.  John- 
son served  the  Army  during  this  critical 
period,  training  Mr.  Ignatius  and  doing, 
as  I  said,  a  remarkable  job  In  some  re- 
spects. Then,  on  May  5.  1961,  Mr.  John- 
son departed  the  Army  once  and  for  all. 
His  work  was  done. 

On  July  12,  1961,  Avco  submitted  to 
the  Signal  Corps  a  voluntary,  unasked- 
for  proposal  that  the  Army  give  to  Avco — 
sole-source  again — the  second -year  con- 
tract for  the  VRC-12.  It  suggested  one 
set  of  quantities  and  delivery  dates  with 
a  price  of  $40  million  and  another  set  of 
quantities  and  delivery  dates  for  which 
It  would  charge  $50  million. 

During  this  time,  Avco  was  also  in 
contact  with  Mr.  Johnson.  As  he  has 
put  it: 

I  went  to  work  for  Avco  on  August  15. 
But  they  put  me  on  the  payroll  retroactive 
to  August  1  because  the  president  said  he'd 
been  talking  with  me  about  this  for  so  long 
that  the  retroactive  arrangement  seemed  only 
fair. 

Not  too  long  after  Mr.  Johnson  joined 
Avco.  his  successor  and  trainee,  Mr.  Igna- 
tius, officially  tossed  into  the  wastebasket 
the  Army's  earlier  plans  to  go  competi- 
tive on  the  second-year  buy  of  the  VRC- 
12  and  signed  a  new  determmation  and 
finding  authorizing  a  second  sole-source 
contract  with  Avco.  That's  the  deter- 
mination and  finding  I  discussed  earlier, 
and  you  now  know  how  accurate  it  was. 

On  October  5,  1961,  less  than  2  months 
after  Mr.  Johnson  joined  Avco,  the  con- 
tract was  received — not  for  $40  million 
or  $50  million — for  $65  million  worth  of 
VRC-12's. 

THE    RUBBERSTAMP    EXCUSE 

Mr.  Johnson's  comment  on  this  Is  that 
it  Is  all  sheer  coincidence.  He  insists 
that  he  never  really  knew  much  about 
the  VRC-12,  that  it  was  just  one  of 
thousands  of  procurements  with  which 
he  had  contact  during  his  Army  service. 

His  words  are  so  familiar : 

I  Just  signed  the  papers.  I  relied  on  my 
staff  for  advice  on  things  like  that. 

On  the  second  sole-source  contract  to 
Avco.  Mr.  Johnson  also  states  his  unfa- 
miliarlty  with  detail,  saying: 

I  didn't  even  know  that  Avco  had  t)een 
given  that  second  contract  until  3  months 
after  it  was  awarded.  I  wasn't  even  aware 
It  was  "In  the  house." 

That  statement.  Mr.  Speaker,  merits 
some  thought.  Here  is  a  $65  million  con- 
tract— the  largest  in  recent  Signal  Corps 
history.  It  is  negotiated  in  Washington 
by  Avco,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  sitting  in 
Avco's  Washington  office  where  he  plays 
a  key  role,  did  not  even  know  it  was  "in 
the  house." 

When  did  Mr.  Johnson  learn  of  the 
contract?  That  following  January,  he 
says,  when  Avco  encountered  production 
problems  with  the  "VRC-12.  Then,  he 
says,  he  flew  to  Cincinnati  and  "solved 
their  problems  In  a  couple  of  days."  I 
think  you  can  agree.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
not  a  bad  performance  for  a  man  who 
knew  nothing  about  the  "VRC-12  and 
only  signed  the  papers  for  its  procure- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  if  what  I 
have  sketched  disturbs  you.  but  it  deeply 


disturbs  me.  To  say  the  least,  Mr.  John- 
son's choice  of  an  employer  when  he  left 
the  Government  service  was  most  unfor- 
tunate and  showed  something  less  than 
the  best  of  judgment. 

OOVXaNMZNT    SZBVICK   WOT   A   DBAD   KITS 

Permit  me  at  this  point  to  make  some- 
thing crystal  clear.  I  do  not  criticize  the 
departure  of  a  demonstrably  able  and 
honest  man  from  Government  back  into 
private  industry.  We  need  top  men  for 
our  defense  jobs — men  like  Courtney 
Johnson  who  are  rich  in  civilian  manu- 
facturing and  administrative  experi- 
ence— men,  who,  we  would  normally 
hope,  would  introduce  sound  business 
practices  into  the  profligate  picture  of 
Government  procurement.  We  cannot 
rationally  expect  Government  service  to 
be  a  dead  end  for  these  men  whom  we 
ask  to  serve.  Once  their  service  has 
ended,  It  is  expected  that  they  will  re- 
turn to  private  industry  to  the  field  of 
business  they  know  best  or  one  they  have 
come  to  learn.  It  is  further  expected 
they  will  utilize  their  experience  and 
contacts  gained  in  Government  to  obtain 
the  best  possible  job  on  the  outside.  It 
is  also  reasonable  to  expect  private  in- 
dustry to  prize,  value,  and  pay  for  their 
skills,  contacts,  and  knowledge.  All 
these  points  should  go  without  saying. 
In  a  sense,  Courtney  Johnson  was  simply 
following  those  accepted  standards  in  ac- 
cepting employment  with  Avco. 

TRX   TFX    PARALLEL 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  as  simple 
as  that.  There  are  grave  questions  of 
policy  involved  here,  and  I  should  like 
to  illustrate  my  argument  by  drawing 
a  parallel  with  a  celebrated  case  now 
in  the  public  eye — the  award  of  contract 
for  the  TFX  fighter  plane,  a  job  that 
will  eventually  be  worth  $6.5  billion. 
What  would  happen  If  one  of  the  top 
men  in  the  Pentagon  involved  in  the 
decision  to  give  the  TFX  award  to  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  left  the  Groverrunent  and 
went  to  work  for  General  Dynamics  after 
General  Dynamics  had  been  given  a  con- 
tract at  a  price  that  later  proved  to 
be  entirely  too  high?  The  uproar  would 
be  tremendous. 

And  what  would  Congress  think  If 
right  after  this  man  was  hired.  General 
Dynamics  walked  back  Into  the  Pen- 
tagon, suggested  that  plans  for  a  com- 
petitive procurement  of  the  TFX  be 
junked  and  persuaded  someone  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  give  It  a  rec- 
ord-breaking sole-source  contract — twice 
as  big  as  the  first  one  and  still  at  a  price 
that  took  the  taxpayers  for  a  ride? 
"What  if  the  justification  used  by  the 
Defense  Department  in  awarding  that 
second  contract  was  so  full  of  holes  it 
made  a  sponge  look  like  steel? 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  know  what  the  result 
would  be.  The  Defense  Department,  the 
contractor,  the  individuals  involved 
would  all  be  ripped  apart  by  a  commit- 
tee of  this  Congress.  By  comparison, 
the  present  TFX  controversy  would  look 
like  a  little  tiff  in  a  men's  room. 

Yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  precise 
parallel  to  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  VRC-12. 

WISES  APPROACH  NEEDED 

Is  It  too  unreasonable  to  ask  that  a 
man  who  holds  high  Government  office; 


who  knows  how  crucial  the  reputation 
of  top  Defense  officials  la  to  the  morale 
and  prestige  of  the  procurement  sys- 
tem— Is  It  too  unreasonable  to  ask  this 
man  to  exercise  some  responsible  judg- 
ment when  choosing  a  job  in  Industry 
after  he  retires? 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  facet  of 
this  case.  Given  the  facts  I  have  de- 
tailed here  today,  what  does  the  public 
think  of  the  "VRC-12  matter? 

If  there  is  any  doubt  in  a  single  Mem- 
ber's mind.  I  refer  him  to  the  electronic 
contractors  in  his  district.  What  he  will 
hear  will  take  his  ears  off.  I  know,  be- 
cause I  corresponded  with  more  than 
125  electronics  manufacturers  and  their 
representatives  during  my  7-month  long 
investigation  of  this  case.  The  com- 
ments I  received,  including  a  dozen  or 
so  from  firms  who  are  subcontractors 
for  Avco  on  this  job,  show  clearly  what 
the  industry  thinks.  Putting  it  bluntly, 
they  think  the  situation  stinks.  They 
feel  it  raises  serious  questions  about  the 
propriety  of  Government  contracting. 
Some  even  think  it  provides  a  cynical  in- 
sight into  the  level  of  morality  prevalent 
In  some  quarters  of  the  Department  of 
Etefense. 

What  is  Mr.  Johnson's  job  with  Avco 
now?  He  says  he  is  a  consultant  to  Avco. 
However,  he  occupies  a  plush  office  in 
their  Washington  headquarters,  and  he 
acknowledges  he  receives  a  substantial 
fee  from  the  company  each  month.  Just 
exactly  how  much  he  gets  he  has  not  told 
me.  FYom  that  office.  I  understand,  he 
runs  his  own  consulting  business  which, 
I  would  suppose,  brings  him  substantial 
additional  moneys. 

NICE  WORK  IF  YOU  CAN  GET  IT 

How  does  the  old  song  go?  "It's  nice 
work  if  you  can  get  it"? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you,  if  there  had 
been  a  joint  congressional  watchdog 
committee  on  negotiated  contracts,  such 
as  proposed  by  my  HM.  4409,  do  you 
think  this  contract  would  have  gone 
through  without  serious  question?  If  it 
had  gone  through  regardless  of  congres- 
sional criticism,  do  not  you  think  there 
would  have  been  a  congressional  investi- 
gation of  it?  And  the  next  time  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  trotted  into  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  this  or  the 
other  body,  which  would  each  have  two 
representatives  on  the  watchdog  com- 
mittee I  propose,  do  you  think  there 
would  be  no  hell  raised?  I  will  say  there 
would.  The  result  would  probably  be 
that  since  the  Army  wasted  $17  million 
on  a  contract  last  year  it  could  jolly  well 
do  without  $17  million  it  wanted  for  the 
next  year. 

Another  bill  I  have  introduced  is  H.R. 
5258,  which  gives  the  General  Accounting 
Office  authority  to  overturn  proposed  ne- 
gotiated procurements  that  are  clearly 
improper.  Do  you  think  GAO  would 
have  endorsed  what  went  on  in  the  case 
of  the  VRC-12?    I  hardly  think  so. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  Avco.  What  does 
it  say  about  all  of  this? 

WILX  MAGNATOX  LOSE  MONBT? 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  suggests,  first, 
that  Magnavox  wiU  lose  money  at  the 
low  price  it  bid.  Really,  Mr.  Speaker, 
please  refer  to  appendix  1  again.  Exam- 
ine the  companies  that  bid  on  this  job. 
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You  win  And  a  blue-ribbon  list  of  elec- 
tronics flrms.  perhaps  some  from  your 
own  district,  who  bid  on  the  VRC-12. 
And  many  of  them  bid  below  Avco.  Are 
they  all  Irresponsible?  Does  that  list 
represent  a  bunch  of  money  losing  low 
bids  by  some  unknown  manufacturers 
out  to  worm  their  way  into  Government 
contracting?  I  suggest  it  represents  a  list 
of  soundly  conceived,  closely  figured 
competitive  bids  by  nationally  respected 
producers  which  show  that  past  prices 
for  this  equipment  have  been  far,  far  too 
high. 

What  else  does  Avco  say?  It  contends 
its  prices  were  higher,  because  It  was  the 
first  producer.  It  could  not  predict  pro- 
duction costs  or  foresee  troubles,  so  it 
had  to  cushion  its  price  against  those 
eventualities. 

Does  anyone  in  this  House  believe  that 
Avco.  a  major  respected  concern,  was  so 
unable  to  figure  its  costs  accurately  after 
8  years  of  development  that  its  cost  esti- 
mates on  its  first  production  run  were 
virtually  100  percent  higher  than  esti- 
mates made  by  other  manufacturers  who 
have  never  worked  with  the  equipment 
at  all,  and  whose  only  information  came 
from  plans,  specifications  and  models? 
And  what  of  the  second  contract?  That 
price  was  formulated  after  Avco  had  been 
setting  up  production  facilities  for  a  full 
year  after  obtaining  the  first  contract. 
Were  those  prices  a  shot  in  the  dark, 
too? 

T.\JCPATEHa     BEING     BLED     WHITE 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  long  are  the  fat- 
headed,  arrogant — perhaps  corrupt — 
civil  servants  in  the  Pentagon  going  to 
be  allowed  to  bleed  the  taxpayers  white? 
What  must  be  said,  what  must  be  shown 
to  convince  Congress  that  the  procure- 
ment end  of  the  Pentagon  is  infected 
with  a  cancer  that  needs  radical  treat- 
ment— treatment  that  might  well  start 
with  the  amputation  of  a  few  highly 
placed  people  who  sit  behind  football- 
fleld-si^e  desks  and  rubber  stamp  every- 
thing that  comes  their  way? 

How  long  will  we  permit  the  silver- 
tongued  excuse-makers  in  the  Pentagon 
to  hand  out  contract  after  contract,  ne- 
gotiated under  spurious  justification, 
midst  a  stench  of  stupidity,  cupidity,  or 
both''  When  will  we  reach  the  point 
where  we  can  stomach  no  more  euid  start 
doing  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done — and 
that  is  to  draw  tight  the  golden  purse 
strings  of  the  Treasury  and  really  super- 
vise and  scrutinize  spending  by  the  De- 
fense Department,  instead  of  being  mes- 
merized, terrorized,  hypnotized,  wooed, 
cajoled,  and  coerced  into  ignoring  all  the 
ignorance,  laziness,  and  corruption  that 
lies  inside  the  five  rings  of  the  Pentagon? 
The  five-pointed  pentagraph  is  the 
mythological  symbol  of  the  werewolf,  and 
there  is  a  startling  parallel  between  the 
five-sided  Pentagon  and  the  werewolf  of 
waste  that  ravishes  our  tax  dollar  more 
and  more  each  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  do  the  dunderheads, 
the  nitwits  and.  yes,  sometimes  the 
thieves  across  the  Potomac  have  to  do 
before  we  recognize  there  is  something 
drastically  wrong,  even  though  we  have 
a  handful  of  sincere  men  at  the  top — in- 
cluding Secretary  McNamara    working 
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futilely  much  of  the  time  to  set  things 
right? 

KNTKRPRISX     AND     FRXX     COMFrrmOW 

How  long  are  we  going  to  let  the  Penta- 
gon think-tank  eggheads  thumb  their 
nose  at  the  one  thing  that  made  America 
great — enterprise  and  free  competition? 
The  free-enterprise  system  in  this  Na- 
tion is  based  on  the  'demand  of  the  mar- 
ketplace. "  witli  competition  relied  upon 
to  hold  prices  down  where  the  consumers 
can  afford  them 

But  the  Pentagon  is  daily  destroying 
this  system.  Remember,  yentleman.  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  budget— $55 
billion— takes  up  half  of  the  entire  Fed- 
eral budget  and  Is  responsible  for  a  siz- 
able portion  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct. Yet  85  percent  of  our  defense  con- 
tracts are  negotiated — awarded  without 
the  benefit  of  fully  advertised,  open  price 
competition.  Gentlemen,  this  stifles  the 
competitive  tradition  of  our  business 
community  and  perverts  and  distorts  the 
entire  structure  of  our  economy. 

Tax  dollars  that  could  have  been  put 
to  other  uses — or  not  taken  out  of  our 
pockets  in  the  first  place — are  drained 
net^dlessly  into  procurement  and  diverted 
unconscionably  into  the  pockets  of  con- 
tractors who  happen  to  have  an  in  "  at 
the  Pentagon 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  time  we  in  Con- 
gress— the  only  ones  with  the  power  to 
do  so — started  cutting  into  that  mon- 
strous 85  percent  of  negotiated  contracts. 
How  do  we  do  it?  We  have  asked  Sec- 
retary McNamara  to  do  it  for  us.  and  we 
have  asked  numerous  secretaries  before 
him.  And  what  have  the  results  been? 
Negligible  at  best.  The  Secretary  says 
he  is  making  progress,  of  course.  But, 
unfortunately,  he  is  not  a  one-man 
Pentagon.  And  the  progress  made — 
compared  with  the  progress  that  needs 
to  be  made — is  miniscule. 


CONGRESS  MUST  DO  THE  JOB 

It  is  time  for  us  to  get  in  there  and 
help  do  the  job  ourselves.  It  is  time  to 
set  up  the  blueribbon.  joint  congies 
sional  watchdog  committee  proposed  in 
H  R.  4409,  and  in  legislation  introduced 
in  the  other  body  by  Senator  CurroRo 
Case,  Republican,  of  New  Jersey,  to  force 
the  Pentagon  to  do  what  it  should  have 
started  doing  years  ago. 

I  have,  for  2  years  now.  been  standmg 
on  this  floor,  pointing  out  how  contracts 
have  been  awarded  without  competition 
under  all  sorts  of  spurious  excuses  I  am 
havmg  increasing  good  fortune  in  get- 
ting many  of  those  procurements  can- 
celled or  curtailed  with  a  re.sultant 
.savings  of  millions  of  dollars. 

But  I  am  just  one  lone  Congressman 
who  can  hardly  scratch  the  surface  We 
need  a  full-time  committee  with  a 
trained,  alert  sUff  to  start  poking  holes 
in  the  "paper  curtain  "  of  redtape  and 
technicalities  that  the  Pentagon  drops 
around  so  many  of  its  contracts,  limiting 
competition,  and  handing  them  to  fa- 
vored contractors 

Only  when  we  set  thus  new  joint  com- 
mittee will  the  Congress  start  exercLslng 
the  real  control  necessary  to  guarantee 
that  the  Department  of  Defen.se  receives 
$1  worth  of  equipment  and  services  for 
every  $1  of  the  taxpayers'  money  that  It 
.spends. 

Appendix  I 
Phila  SC  IFB  AMC  36  039  63  230  Open 
Jantart  3.  1963.  AN  VR012(  ) 
AN  VRC-12(  ).  radio  set  group,  to  b«  in 
accordRDce  with  MlUtnrv  Sp^cincatlons.  Mll- 
R  55099 A.  Mil  R  55100A.  and  otiier  speclfl- 
catlona  U.sKd  In  tiie  Invitation  for  bid. 
together  with  gages,  drawings  of  gages,  pro- 
duction drawings,  special  packing,  etc 
Quantities  required  are  shown  below.  8UbJe« 
to  100  percent  additional  unit*  for  produc- 
tion in  a  second  plant — previous  awards  to 
Avco  at  prlce«  shown: 
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Prior  awards  to  Avco  under  2  dltTerent  production  contracU  after  their 
M.WO.OOO  development  job:  No.  1  at  $34,978,213:  No.  2  at  IM.000.000 

\vco  No.  1 

Avco  No.  2 '. 

Nume  of  nrm  biddlnc  IFB  63-330  and  terms:     

1.  National  Stran  Car  Corp.    East  Dundee,  III.,  li  percent-aO: 

prices  f.o.b.  Addison.  111.,  plua  pjp-s  ttS.OU.  %A.X».  $«M0; 
raites  134.000.  K4.M.  $*40:  iraees  114,670,  $3,723,  ».M2.  U-st 
fixtures  $4«.«>1.  $4«.6«I,  $a6,73«:  packing  from  $1  to  $1.79;  It^-m 
description  $8 

2.  Macnavox  Corp.,  Fort  Wayne.  liid..  and  I'rbaiia.  Art"...... 

Buud  Co.,  Electronic  Division,  Long  Island  City,  N  Y 
FairchUd  Camera,  Du.Mont  Division,  Syooset,  N  Y 
HolTnian  Electronics,  Los  Angeles,  Calif  . 
ITT,  Camden.  Ark 

7.  Admiral  Corp  .  Chicago.  Ill 

8.  Stewart- Warner iH Hi llcrufters.   Chicago.  iil..'lY  awarded  both 
Jobs 

Falrchlld  Camera  &  Instrument  Division,  Clifton,  NJ 

Bendix  Radio,  Baltimore.  Md 
Sylvanla  Corp.,  Buffalo,  NY 

ITT  Federal  Laboratory,  Fort  Wayne,  iiid" 

13.  Stewart- Warner' Hal llcrafters.    Chlcaifo,    III.,    bid    far    U    ib« 

total 

Rau land- Borg  Corp  ,  Chicago,  I li 

Otis  FlPVBtor,  Defc-n.oc  <t  Industrial  Dlvldon,  Brooklyn,  N.V"" 

Otis  Elevator,  Panw  Ana,  CoUf ' 

A melco  Inc..  Los  Angeles.  Calif 

Avi-o  Electronics,  ClncinnaU.  Ohio,  bidding  with  preproduc- 

tlon 

A  voo  Electronics,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  bidding  without  preprwliic^ 

tion  I 

Radio  Corp  of  America,  Cambridge,  6hio..V...'...'....'....V... 

Model  Engineering,  Huntington   fnd 

Martin  Marietta,  Baltimore,  Md   1..11 

Motorola  Electronics  Division,  Chicago 

Loral  Electronics  Corp  ,  Flushing.  NY 


24    (ieneral  Motors  Corp  .  Wlco  Radio  DIvtrton,  kokomo,  Ind. 
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2,22i«.  36 
2,610.(10 

4.6as.on 

isnoo 

3.  443.  CO 

4.  300.  M 
3.868.00 

3,  529. 17 
3,645.00 
3,694.00 
4.691.36 

4,  871.H6 

3.  74«.  51 
3.994.50 
4.256.00 
4.296  00 
3.931.00 

4,153.17 

4,096.50 
5, 915. 29 
4,260.44 
4,484.00 
4,726.00 
6. 035.  01) 

5,  867.  60 


3,.V"W  each, 
RT  .S24 
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1.  456.  70 
2.036.00 
2,595.00 
2.623.00 
2.fi25.0n 
ZfiZR  11 

2.  rm.  00 

2.  7f>7. 16 
2,  746.  00 
Z  795. 00 
2.832.04 

2.  H-».  80 

2,928.00 
Z  977.  H) 
3.014  00 
3,044.00 
3. 078.  00 

3, 107.  39 

3.  101  .M 
3,114.34 
3, 165  12 

3,  282.  00 
3,642.00 
4.045.  00 

4.  728. 14 


937  each, 
R-442 


$2.  va :« 
1.531  n 


1.088.07 
1.034.00 
I,«24  no 
1.299  no 
1.  331  l<> 
1.441  M 
1.  3M)  no 

1.368  17 

i.;i8e  no 

1.302.00 
1,  <W3.  M 

1,  M7  44 

1.434.68 
1.960.40 
1,46.100 
1.479.00 
1.486  00 

1.630.41 

l,f>l9  19 
1.731.42 

1,, 585. 86 
1,683  IW 
1,874  00 

2.  325.  00 
3,230.08 


'  Avco  bid  plus  pro<luctlon  drawings,  $4,204  33.  gages,  $30,445  22,  $5,680  20.  $3,127  15:  gage.o,  $29,173  29,  $5,647  61, 
$3,127_15:  gijges,  $21,38*  49.  $«,4t»  14,  $2,719.66;  test  flitiu-es,  $9.\573.41,  $96,573.41,  and  $5.V648  3f>.  packing,  $5  76;  and 

Item  description  ll.st.s,  at  $17  r.  »I7  77,  and  $17  81  ».  »"      • 
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Appendix    2 

PEPABTMENT    OF    THE     ARMT — DeTCTSUNATION 

AND  Findings — AtTTHoaiTY  To  Negotiate  an 
iNDiviDtTAL  Contract — August  9,   1961 
1.  I  hereby  find  that: 

(a)  From  the  date  hereof  and  for  1  year 
thereafter,  the  Signal  Corps  proposes  to  pro- 
cure by  negotiation,  approximately  8.815  each 
of  the  AN/ VRC-12  family  of  vehicular  radio 
communication  seta,  by  components,  In  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  equip  approximately 
1  264  tanks  and  7,270  combat  vehicles  other 
than  tanks,  and  to  provide  approximately  281 
sets  for  maintenance  float  capabilities,  to- 
gether with  concurrent  repair  parts  to  sup- 
port the  equipment,  with  a  clause  Included 
in  the  definitive  contract  providing  for  a  40- 
percent  Increase  in  quantity  at  the  option  of 
the  Government  The  AN/VRC-12,  a  Signal 
Corps  production  planning  list  Item,  is  a 
family  of  vehicular,  transistorized  radio  com- 
munication sets,  consisting  of  a  grouping  of 
compact  lightweight,  frequency  modulated 
receiver  and  transmitter  components  and  as- 
sociated controls  designed  for  tactical  use. 
The  AN  VRC-12  family  consists  of  radio  seta 
AN  VRC-12  and  AN^RC-43  through  AN/ 
VRC— 49,  which  are  assembled  from  the  radio 
components  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  specific 
military  vehicles.  These  radio  sets  differ 
from  each  other  In  their  component  struc- 
ture and  application. 

(b)  The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed 
procurement  Is  $54  million. 

(c)  The  procurement  by  negotiation  of  the 
above-described  property  Is  Justified  because: 

(1)  The  AN  VRC-12  family  Is  a  series  of 
technical  and  specialized  vehicular  radio 
communication  sets.  The  50-kllocycle  chan- 
nel spacing  necessary  to  obtain  9W  channels 
In  these  radio  sets  over  the  specified  fre- 
quency range  as  well  as  the  pluckout  modules 
incorporating  highly  compact  design  and 
the  use  of  transistors  and  printed  circuitry, 
demand  special  skills,  experience,  and  pro- 
duction capabilities.  This  family  of  radio 
sets  is  especially  suited  for  highly  mobile  op- 
erations experienced  under  modern  warfare 
conditions  which  require  frequent  reloca- 
tion with  a  minimum  of  setup  time,  and  will 
be  used  by  ground  forces  to  transmit  and 
receive  frequency  modulated  communica- 
tions In  tanks,  trucks,  armored  cars,  and 
ground  Installations.  The  relative  ease  of 
channel  selection  across  the  entire  channel 
spread  of  this  equipment  permits  direct 
communication  between  armor,  infantry, 
artillery,  and  all  support  units.  There  are 
no  existing  radio  sets  which  can  satisfactorily 
perform  all  of  the  functions  of  the  AN  VRC- 
12  family  of  vehicular  radio  communication 
sets. 

(2|  AVCO  Corp  is  the  developer  of  the 
AN  VRC  12  family  and  holds  a  first-time 
production  contract  for  this  Item  on  a  com- 
ponent basis.  The  company  has  designed, 
developed,  and  procured  special  tooling  and 
test  equipment  on  account  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  existing  initial  contract  in 
an  approximate  amount  of  $1,374,000.  This 
special  tooling  and  test  equipment  cannot 
be  made  available  to  any  other  source  until 
completion  of  the  Initial  production  con- 
tract, or  until  January  1963.  In  addition, 
the  basic  contract  includes  an  approximate 
amount  of  $932,800  for  ancillary  Items  such 
a*  operational  and  organizational  mainte- 
nance literature,  field  and  depot  mainte- 
nance literature,  production  drawings,  etc., 
of  a  nonrecurring  nature.  Substantial  sav- 
ings are  Indicated  by  placement  of  the  pro- 
posed procurement  with  this  supplier, 
through  utilization  of  the  special  tooling  and 
test  equipment  in  possession  of  AVCO,  the 
Increased  monthly  rate  of  production,  and  s 
tle-ln  of  material  costs  with  those  on  the 
Initial  production  contract.  It  is  estimated 
that  reductions  in  cost  of  the  six  major  items 
from  the  present  contract  price  will  be  well 
below  the  anticipated  second  comp)etltive 
procurement  cost  based  on  prior  experience. 


(3)  This  company  can  begin  delivery  In 
September  1962.  The  earliest  date  on  which 
an  award  under  competitive  solicitation  pro- 
cedures of  compatible  and  interchangeable 
items  is  estimated  to  be  September  of  1962, 
with  deliveries  thereunder  to  commence 
approximately  March  1964,  should  another 
source  receive  the  award. 

(4)  AVCO  Corp.  has  expended  approxi- 
mately 8  years  in  specialized  develop- 
ment of  this  vehicular  communications  sys- 
tem and  has  therefore  acquired  extensive 
background  knowledge  and  know-how,  as 
well  as  experienced  technical  personnel  and 
facilities  not  available  to  any  other  con- 
tractor. In  addition,  incorporation  of  ap- 
proved Important  design  changes  and  human 
engineering  considerations  to  equipments 
being  procured  on  the  initial  production 
contract  are  under  negotiation  with  the 
contractor.  These  changes  will  be  reflected 
in  like  Items  being  procured  under  this 
proposed  procurement. 

(5)  AVCO  Corp.  is  the  only  known  source 
capable  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
proposed  procurement  in  a  timely  manner, 
and  at  a  significant  monetary  savings  to  the 
Government. 

2.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  finding  set  forth 
above,  I  hereby  determine  that  the  proposed 
contract  Is  for  property  of  a  technical  and 
specialized  nature  requiring  a  substantial 
Investment;  and  procurement  of  such  prop- 
erty by  formal  advertising  and  competitive 
bidding  would  be  likely  to  result  In  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  Government  by  reason  of 
duplication  of  Investment. 

3.  Subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  and 
providing  that  the  above  property  has  other- 
wise been  authorized  for  procurement.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  procured  from  the  date 
hereof  and  until  1  year  thereafter,  by  nego- 
tiation pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304(a)  (14) 
and  paragraph  3-214  of  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Regulation. 

Paul  R.  Ignatius, 
Assistant    Secretary   of    the   Army,    (In- 

stallationj  and  Logistics). 
The   statements   made   herein   are   correct 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 
Earle  F.  Cook, 
Major  General,  U.S.  Army, 
Deputy  Chief  Signal  Officer. 

Appendix  3 

Department  of  the  Armt — Determination 
AND  Findings — Authority  To  Negotiate  an 
iNDivmtTAL  Contract — Jxtne  30,  1960 

1.  I  hereby  find  that: 

(a)  From  the  date  hereof  and  until  1  year 
thereafter,  the  Signal  Corps  proposes  to  pre- 
pare by  negotiation,  radio  set,  vehicular, 
tactical  command-voice  ( X-AN /VRC-12 ) , 
a  Signal  Corps  production  planning  list  Item, 
by  components,  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
equip  approximately  692  tanks,  2,860  com- 
bat vehicles  other  than  tanks,  and  mainte- 
nance float  capabilities  for  150  additional 
tank  installations,  together  with  concur- 
rent repair  parts  to  8upF>ort  this  equipment. 

(b)  The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed 
procurement  is  $28,311,027. 

(c)  The  procurement  by  negotiation  of  the 
above-described  property  is  Justified  because: 

(1)  Radio  set  AN/VRC-12  is  a  technical 
and  specialized,  complex  item  of  receiver- 
transmitter  equipment  requiring  the  highest 
degree  of  skill  in  its  assembly,  calibration, 
and  testing  during  its  manufacture. 

(2)  A  firm  which  does  not  have  experience 
and  know-how,  specialized  personnel  and 
facilities  would  require  approximately  30 
months  to  prepare  for  the  manufacture  of 
this  equipment.  This  extended  period  of  30 
months  would  be  required  to  obtain  special- 
ized technical  know-how  and  techniques  al- 
ready possessed  by  the  developer. 

(3)  Crosley  Division,  Avco  Manufacturing 
Corp..  Is  the  developer  of  radio  set  AN/VRC- 
12  and  is  the  only  company  which  can  meet 
the    existing    requirements    for    this    item. 


This  firm  has  spent  approximately  8  years 
in  specialized  development  on  this  equip- 
ment and  has  thereby  acquired  background 
knowledge  and  know-how,  as  well  as  experi- 
enced technical  personnel  and  facilities  not 
available  to  any  other  contractor.  During 
the  performance  of  the  development  con- 
tract, extensive  tests,  and  preparation,  in- 
cluding specifications  and  test  equipment  as 
well  as  the  acquisition  of  sources  of  supply 
for  component  parts,  were  necessary  to  de- 
velop existing  models  of  this  radio  set,  and 
formal  advertising  and  competitive  bidding 
would  require  duplication  of  preparation  al- 
ready made  by  the  developer. 

2.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  findings  set  forth 
above,  I  hereby  determine  that  the  proposed 
contract  is  for  property  of  a  technical  and 
specialized  nature  requiring  an  extended  pe- 
riod of  preparation  for  manufacture,  and 
procurement  of  such  property  by  formal  ad- 
vertising and  competitive  bidding  may  re- 
quire duplication  of  preparation  already 
made. 

3.  Subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  and 
providing  that  the  above  property  otherwise 
has  been  authorized  for  procurement,  it 
may.  therefore,  be  prepared  by  negotiation 
pursuant  to  10  United  States  Code  2304(a) 
(14)  and  paragraph  3-214  of  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Regulation. 

Courtney    Johnson, 
Assistant     Secretary     of     the     Army 
{Logistics) . 
The   statements   made    herein   are  correct 
to   the    best    of    my    knowledge    and    belief. 
Signature  Is  recommended. 

John  C.  Monahan, 
Brigadier  General.  U.S.  Army,  Acting 
Deputy  Chief  Signal  Officer. 

June  30,  1960. 
Memorandum  for  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 

for  Logistics. 
Subject:    Determination  and  finding,  radio 

set  AN/VRC-12. 

1.  I  have  signed  the  attached  determina- 
tion and  finding  for  the  negotiated  procure- 
ment of  radio  set  AN/VRC-12  authorizing 
sole  source  procurement  of  this  Item  from 
Crosley  Division,  Avco  Manufacturing  Co. 

2.  My  approval  Is  based  on  verbal  assur- 
ances from  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  that  in  the  execution  of  this  contract 
sufficient  production  data  will  be  obtained  to 
insure  competition  In  future  procurements 
of  these  radio  sets. 

Courtney    Johnson. 
Assistant     Secretary     of     the     Army 
(Logistics) . 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
urmnimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
America  are  facing  a  crisis.  In  many 
areas  of  our  Nation  mob  action  is  ram- 
pant. Riots  are  the  order  of  the  day  and 
many,  many  peaceful  law-abiding  citi- 
zens are  being  deprived  of  their  free- 
doms, rights,  and  liberties  by  a  small 
minority  group  determined  to  have  their 
way  regardless  of  law  and  regardless  of 
the  rights  and  freedoms  of  others. 

Much  of  this  unrest,  discord,  disorder, 
and  rioting  has  been  brought  about  and 
incited  by  the  present  administration 
and  those  who  hold  high  political  office, 
apparently  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  the 
political  support  of  minority  pressure 
groups. 
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A  fire  has  been  lit  and  It  Is  indeed 
doubtful  whether  it  can  be  brought  under 
control  unless  and  until  firm,  positive  ac- 
tion is  taken  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  to  reassure  Americans 
that  law  and  order  must  prevail  and  that 
legislation  is  not  written  in  the  streets 
under  threat  of  mob  action.  The  radical 
leaders  of  the  several  groups  should 
realize  that  the  Negroes  are  in  the  vast 
minority,  that  they  comprise  only  about 
10  percent  of  the  total  population,  that 
they  cannot  and  will  not  be  able  to  win  in 
mob  fiu:tion  because  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  other  90  percent  of  Amer- 
icans are  not  going  to  sit  Idly  by  and  see 
their  rights  and  freedoms  taken  from 
them  by  mob  action  on  the  part  of  a  mi- 
nority group  who  are  apparently  trying  to 
seek  not  freedom  but  special  privileges 
and  preferred  treatment.  They  ap- 
parently are  contending  for  some  super- 
citizenship,  disregarding  all  rights  of 
other  segments  of  society. 

Laws  should  be  made  by  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  inter- 
preted by  the  Judicial  branch,  and  en- 
forced by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Law  enforcement  officers  In  many  sec- 
tions have  bent  over  backward  in  try- 
ing to  deal  gently  with  those  who  have 
been  participating  in  these  various  mob 
actions.  The  officers  have  suffered  abuse 
In  silence.  They  have  been  spit  upon  and 
have  been  on  the  receiving  end  of  bot- 
tles, rocks,  brickbats  and  the  like — with- 
out retfillating  in  kind.  Many  of  them 
have  received  serious  and  painful  in- 
juries while  those  who  are  committing 
these  dastardly  acts  do  so  under  the  grilse 
of  demanding  their  freedom.  They  have 
violated  almost  every  law  of  the  land, 
yet  pretend  to  be  seeking  freedom  and 
liberty  and  are  encouraged  by  those  in 
high  places  to  continue  these  acts  of  law- 
lessness. 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  such  dis- 
regard of  law  and  order.  Firm  and  posi- 
tive action  must  be  taken  immediately 
or  else  the  majority  of  the  white  people 
will  be  forced  to  take  necessary  action 
to  protect  their  own  freedom  and 
liberties. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  need  to  take 
a  long,  hard  look  at  the  request  being 
made  by  those  who  are  demonstrating 
In  the  streets.  Most  of  them  in  our  area 
are  not  demanding  equality  under  the  law 
but  are  demanding  that  the  laws  of 
the  land  be  changed  so  that  they  may 
be  given  special  privileges.  Yes — so  that 
freedom  may  be  taken  from  others  and 
special  privileges  given  to  certain  seg- 
ments of  our  society.  Certainly,  every 
person  has  a  right  to  choose  his  associates 
and  to  use  his  private  property  as  he 
sees  fit  so  long  as  he  does  so  In  a  lawful 
manner  and  does  not  disturb  others. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  BRACERO  PRO- 
GRAM ON  AMERICAN  SMALL 
FARMERS    AND    FARM   WORKERS 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
debates  on  the  extension  of  Public  Law 
78.  we  have  often  overlooked  the  effects 
that  the  bracero  program  has  had  on 
American  small  farmers  and  farm 
workers.  A  letter  I  have  and  which  I 
wish  to  place  in  the  Record  makes  this 
point.  In  a  few  words,  the  message  is 
that  free  labor  cannot  compete  with 
Mexican  contract  workers  who  are  not 
free  in  any  important  respect.  One  wise 
man  has  said.  "Those  who  comF>ete  with 
slaves  have  to  accept  the  conditions  of 
slave  labor."  I  commend  this  letter  to 
you.  I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  agree  that  Public  Law  78  should  not 
be  extended. 

Crrr  of  Al.^mo. 
Alamo.  Tex..  June  15.  1963. 
Senator  Ralph  Taeborocch. 
Senator  John  Towek. 
Congressman  Joe  Kn.cORE. 
Congressman  Hcnrt  Gon21MJ3. 

Gentltmkn;  The  decision  to  not  extend 
Public  Law  78  Is  one  of  the  finest  things 
Congress  has  done  this  year.  I  am  speaking 
from  my  own  17  years'  experience  as  a  fruit 
and  vegetable  shipper. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  belly- 
aching at  this  time  from  the  large  associa- 
tions and  combines  of  grower-shippers. 
They  are  all  bleeding  for  the  small  farmer 
that  Is  going  to  be  hurt.  I  can  tell  you  that 
nothing  hurts  the  small  grower  as  much  as 
the  large  mass-production  grower-shipper 
combines.  They,  with  unlimited  supplies  of 
bracero  labor,  can  mass-produce  at  a  margin 
of  profit  that  the  smaller  growers  cannot 
sxirvlve  on.  The  small  grower  who  does  most 
of  his  own  work  must  figure  his  wages  at 
bracero  level.  Is  that  good?  It  Is  not  the 
small  grower  who  overproduces  and  de- 
moralizes the  markets.  The  large  combines 
would  not  be  able  to  do  It  so  conveniently, 
either.  If  they  did  not  have  unlimited  sup- 
plies of  cheap  labor  available  to  them. 

I  am  going  Into  my  fifth  year  as  mayor  of 
Alamo  A  large  part  of  our  community  Is 
made  up  of  migratory  lab<irers.  So  many 
times  I  have  seen  these  laborers  go  to  Cali- 
fornia when  our  own  harvests  are  completed, 
only  to  return  In  a  few  weeks  because  the 
braceros  are  doing  all  the  work.  A  migratory 
labor  program  Is  In  my  opinion  what  we 
need,  rather  than  a  bracero  program. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  If 
the  matter  Is  brought  up  In  Congress  again. 

Thank  you  and  best  wishes. 

John  H   Oinsbach. 

President.  Rio  Citrus  4  Vegetables,  Inc. 


CONSUMER       ADVISORY       COUNCIL 

FAILS  TO  RECOGNIZE  ECONOMIC 

FACTS 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
reading  of  the  statement  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Consumer  Advisory  Council  op- 
posing the  quality  stabilization  bill 
which  is  sponsored  by  25  Members  of  the 
House  shows  that  little,  if  any.  objective 
study  was  given  the  merits  of  this  bill  by 
the  Council. 


The  Council  says  the  quality  stabiUza 
tlon  bill  "violates  the  third  right  of  the 
consumer  as  stated  in  the  President's 
consumer  message,  the  right  to  choose- 
to  be  assured,  wherever  possible,  access 
to  a  variety  of  products  and  services  at 
competitive  prices." 

Here  are  the  facts:  A  manufacturer 
will  not  be  able  to  use  the  quality  stabili- 
zation  law  unless  his  product  is  in  free 
and  open  competition  with  other  prod- 
ucts made  by  others  for  the  same  purpose 
Under  the  quality  stabilization  law  some 
manufacturers  will  stabilize  the  price  on 
their  trademarked  product;  other  manu- 
facturers will  not  use  the  law  because 
they  prefer  to  do  business  without 
stabihzed  prices  at  the  retail  level.  And 
Sears,  and  Wards,  and  J.  C  Penney,  and 
Macy's,  and  Woodward  and  Lothrop.  and 
hundreds  of  other  distributors  will  have 
tlieir  own  private  brands. 

So  one  thing  Is  certain:  The  con- 
sumer under  the  quality  stabilization  Uw 
will  have  a  choice  between  the  widest 
variety  of  products,  which  widely  vary 
as  to  quality  and  widely  vary  as  to  prices. 
That  is  the  way  It  should  be,  and  will 
be.  despite  what  the  Council  says. 

Second.  The  Consumer  Advisory 
Council  opposes  "these  bills  and  all  simi- 
lar attempts  at  price-fixing  at  the  retail 
level." 

Here  are  the  facts:  More  than  one- 
third  of  all  trademarked  products  now 
sold  in  this  country  without  a  quality 
stabilization  law  are  completely  con- 
trolled as  to  price  all  the  way  from  the 
manufacturer  to  the  consumer.  These 
are  your  "house-controlled  brands." 
Today,  without  a  quality  stabilization 
law.  Sears,  Roebuck,  for  example,  con- 
trols the  price  of  its  private  brand  prod- 
ucts in  all  the  many  hundreds  of  Sears 
stores  throughout  this  country.  I  have 
no  objection  to  this.  The  consumer  1> 
free  to  buy  or  reject  such  merchandise 
on  Its  merit. 

But  I  do  object  to  the  Consumer  Ad- 
visory Council  being  silent  as  to  the  mar- 
keting facts  of  life.  The  Council  ignores 
what  Sears  and  Wards  and  the  other 
giant  retailing  S3mdlcates  are  now  doing, 
yet  publicly  opposes  the  right  of  a  na- 
tional brand  name  manufacturer  to  ac- 
complish the  same  result  in  a  positive, 
competitive  way  under  the  quality  sta- 
bilization law  to  protect  Its  valuable 
trademark  and  its  thousands  of  ethical 
Independent  resellers. 

Third.  The  Council  says  they  are  "not 
Impressed  by  the  argument  that  such 
legislation  would  aid  small  business." 
As  the  proprietor  of  a  mens  retail  cloth- 
ing store  in  California,  I  know  it  would 
aid  small  business.  And  small  business- 
men In  the  hundreds  of  thousands — as 
represented  by  more  than  70  national 
trade  associations  endorsing  this  quality 
stabilization  bill — feel  the  same  way.  I 
value  more  highly  the  opinion  of  the 
economists  in  business,  the  man  on  the 
firing  line.  He  is  the  man  meeting  the 
payroll  and  he  is  in  a  better  position  to 
know  what  aids  him  and  what  will  not. 

Fourth.  The  Council  says  small  busi- 
ness would  not  be  aided  because  the 
quality  stabilization  bill  "encourages  the 
Introduction  by  large  retail  businesses  of 
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nrivate  brands  and  other  techniques  for 
avoiding  the  effect  of  the  legislation." 
The  only  reason  for  private  brands  is 
that  the  national  brand  has  been  made 
profitless  by  loss-leader  tactics.  The 
average  retailer,  if  there  is  such,  has  no 
objection  to  private  brands.  Personally 
I  hope  all  my  competition  resorts  to  pri- 
vate brands.  I  prefer  to  sell  the  Arrow 
or  Manhattan  or  the  Van  Heusen  shirt 
any  day  rather  than  a  private  brand. 
What  the  President's  Council  some- 
how does  not  understand  is  that  the 
need  for  a  stabilized  price  forces  the  use 
of  a  private  brand.  A  store — without  the 
quality  stabilization  law — does  not  have 
a  stabilized  price  in  the  national  brand. 
It  does  with  a  private  brand.  But  only 
the  powerful  retailer  has  the  resources 
to  move  Into  the  private  brand  area. 
This  quality  stabilization  law  will  give 
the  small  ethical  independent  reseller 
the  price  stabilization  for  the  national 
brand  that  the  giant  retail  establish- 
ments of  this  country  now  have  in  the 
private  brand. 


AS  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  VIEW 
INTEGRATION 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
hanging  on  the  wall  of  my  office  is  a 
framed  photograph  of  the  1899  football 
team  of  the  high  school  at  Benton  Har- 
bor. Mich.  It  was  taken  64  years  ago 
when  most  of  my  colleagues  in  this  his- 
toric Chamber  were  yet  unborn. 

We  were  photographed  in  three  rows. 
I  am  in  the  second  row  and  beside  me  is 
a  schoolmate  and  a  teammate,  a  Negro. 
Behind  me  in  the  third  row  is  another 
schoolmate  and  teammate,  a  Negro.  In 
the  photograph  also  among  others  are 
the  son  of  the  leading  physician  in 
Benton  Harbor  at  that  time,  the  son  of 
the  wealthiest  man  in  the  town,  and  Wil- 
lard  Banyan,  brother  of  Stanley  Banyan, 
the  long-time  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Benton  Harbor  News  Palladium. 

We  were  schoolmates  and  teammates 
and  there  was  no  consciousness  of  race, 
religion,  or  station  that  divided  our  af- 
fections and  our  loyalties.  Perhaps  that 
is  why  I  grew  up  with  no  consciousness 
of  color  or  of  religious  differences  or  of 
differences  in  station.  To  this  day  I  can 
honestly  say  that  I  have  never  been  con- 
scious of  the  color  of  complexion  of  other 
men,  at  least  no  more  conscious  than  I 
am  of  the  color  of  their  hair  or  the  color 
of  their  eyes.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that 
will  be  true  of  all  Americans  in  a  time 
not  very  far  away.  The  only  thing  that 
counts  in  any  man  is  his  character  and 
his  worth. 

There  is  always  distress  in  the  transi- 
tion from  an  established  status  quo.  I 
suppose  this  could  be  called  the  pain  of 
evolution.    But  always  man  is  going  for- 


ward. Always  he  is  reaching  for  a  plane 
of  contentment  and  of  dignity.  He  en- 
visions brotherhood  on  earth  as  some- 
thing very  close  to  his  religious  faith, 
a  brotherhood  of  man  under  the  father- 
hood of  the  Creator  of  all. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  great 
trends  of  population  in  Chicago  and 
other  northern  cities.  In  a  very  large 
measure  we  in  Chicago  are  meeting  the 
challenge  of  change  with  wisdom,  under- 
standing, and  with  the  cooperation  of 
peoples  of  all  races,  all  the  religions, 
and  all  stations  of  life.  We  are  working 
together  as  teammates.  I  think  much  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Benton  Harbor  High 
School  football  team  of  1899. 

I  have  been  impressed  with  the  atti- 
tude on  race  relations  of  the  yovmger 
generation  as  reflected  in  the  six  prize- 
winning  brotherhood  essays  in  a  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Human  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  South  Shore  Commission  of 
Chicago. 

The  contest  on  the  subject  "What 
Makes  a  Good  Community?"  was  con- 
ducted through  South  Shore  public, 
parochial,  and  private  high  schools  and 
drew  nearly  500  entries.  Among  the 
schools  participating  were  Mt.  Carmel. 
Aquinas.  South  Shore.  Hyde  Park  and 
Chicago  Vocational  high  schools  and 
the  University  of  Chicago  Laboratory 
School. 

Winning  essays  were  selected  by  a  five- 
man  panel  of  final  judges  which  included 
three  clergymen  and  two  civic  and  busi- 
ness leaders.  On  the  panel  were  Msgr. 
Vincent  J.  Moran  of  St.  Philip  Neri 
Catholic  Church,  Rabbi  Eric  Friedland 
of  Beth  Am  Synagogue,  Rev.  Jesse  Rob- 
erts of  St.  Johns  Methodist  Church, 
architect  John  Macsai.  7141  South  Ogles- 
by.  Chicago,  and  Jim  Fuerst,  7739  South 
Island.  Chicago. 

Mr.  Fuerst.  who  donated  the  trips  to 
the  National  Capital,  as  prizes,  in  ex- 
plaining the  aim  of  the  contest,  said: 

The  object  was  to  learn  how  they  feel  they 
can  help  improve  social  conditions  In  their 
neighborhood.  Their  views  are  significant 
and  of  Interest,  for  these  youths  live  In  a 
community  facing  the  challenge  of  Integra- 
tion right  this  minute.  A  secondary  purpose 
is  to  make  their  parents  more  aware  of  the 
problems  which  exist  in  the  area  of  race  rela- 
tions and  human  relationships  on  the  com- 
munity level. 

The  six  contest  winners  reached 
Washington  today  to  begin  their  6 -day 
vacation,  and  will  visit  the  gallery  of 
this  historic  Chamber  tomorrow  to  look 
down  on  the  lawmakers  of  their  country 
as  we  go  about  our  legislative  business. 

Accompanying  the  girl  students  will 
be  Sister  Winifred,  of  Aquinas  High 
School,  who  was  awarded  a  free  trip  for 
being  the  teacher  of  several  of  the  top 
contest  winners. 

The  six  winning  students,  all  girls, 
come  from  South  Shore  High  School  and 
Aquinas  High  School,  one  a  public  the 
other  a  private  school,  both  not  only  in 
the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
but  in  the  seventh  ward,  which  has  been 
my  home  ward  for  half  a  century.  They 
are  Margaret  Eastlund,  17,  8514  South 
Woodlawn;  Elizabeth  Ann  Hoke,  17,  7439 
South  Crandon;   Dede  Lewin,  15,  7739 


South  Louella;  Karyn  Loving.  15,  1749 
East  73d  Place;  Kathy  McKerma.  17, 
9405  South  Ridgeway ;  and  Patrice  Ward, 
17.  6841  South  Clyde. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  my  colleagues  will 
be  interested  in  some  brief  excerpts  from 
the  essays  by  these  high  school  students 
in  whose  hands  is  the  molding  of  the 
tomorrow. 

The  first  is  by  Karjm  Loving,  South 
Shore  High  School : 

In  the  summer  of  1961,  when  my  family 
decided  to  move  Into  the  South  Shore  com- 
munity, I  was  fully  aware  that  w~  would  be 
one  of  the  only  two  Negro  famUles  living 
south  of  73d  Street  and  I  didn't  really  know 
Just  what  to  expect. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  know  that  I  had  certain  Ideas  about  what 
events  might  have  occurred  when  we  moved 
In  and  at  the  time,  I  was  sure  I'd  regret  the 
move  later.  But  after  living  here  for  2 
years,  I'd  like  to  know  why  either  my  friends 
or  I  had   such   thoughts. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  was  no  violence  and  not  very  many 
people  moved  out.  In  fact,  the  very  same 
week  we  moved  In,  a  white  family  on  our 
block  gave  a  party  to  welcome  us  to  the 
neighborhood.  As  time  went  on,  all  of  the 
neighbors  stopped  to  talk,  their  children 
played  with  my  brother,  and  later  they  gave 
me  babysitting  Jobs. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  must  admit  that  It  was  pretty  lonesome 
around  here  without  anyone  my  age  to  as- 
sociate with,  but  within  a  few  weeks  that 
lonesomeness  had  faded  away  because  I  had 
met  some  "terrific  teens"  at  school  and  we 
were  experiencing  good  academic  competi- 
tion, created  by  my  presence  In  class  with 
them;  and  our  neighbors  were  becoming 
friendlier  as  they  learned  to  know  our  family. 
So.  I  really  couldn't  ask  for  anything 
more  •  •  •  excellent  schools,  terrific  teens, 
and  friendly  neighbors.  South  Shore  Is  a 
good  community  and  I  want  to  keep  It  that 
way. 

The  next  excerpt  is  by  Elizabeth  Ann 
Hoke,  Aquinas  High  School: 

What  makes  a  good  community?  When 
this  question  was  presented  to  our  English 
class,  many  Ideas  ran  through  my  head. 
Every  community  should  have  a  good  hous- 
ing situation,  adequate  shopping  facilities, 
suitable  recreational  centers,  and  sufficient 
educational  institutions.  South  Shore  has 
all  these;  therefore,  It  ekn  be  rated  as  one  of 
Chicago's  finest  communities.  South  Shore 
has  offered  its  residents  the  best  in  all  the 
things  mentioned. 

•  •  •  •  • 

At  Aquinas  High  School,  we  are  completely 
integrated  with  equal  opportunities  and  re- 
sponsibilities. These  Negro  girls  are  eager 
to  learn,  and  they  often  lead  discussions 
about  racial  discrimination  with  no  trace  of 
bitterness.  I  am  often  embarrassed  to  learn 
that  they  know  and  understand  much  more 
than  I  do  about  current  news  affairs  and  the 
world  situation,  saying  nothing  about  their 
scholastic  ability  and  the  other  things  In 
which  they  excel. 

The  heart  of  the  problem  of  racial  dis- 
crimination Is  segregation.  This  segregation 
offends  against  the  virtues  of  Justice  and 
charity.  Although  segregation  Is  wrong  in 
principle,  this  problem,  in  practice,  has  many 
varied  aspects  which  may  be  taken  care  of 
either  Jointly  or  separately.  The  most  signi- 
ficant phase  deals  with  oppyortunlties  in  re- 
gard to  education  and  Jobs. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Parental  attitudes  are  responsible  mtich 
more  than  any  other  single  factor  for  the 
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growth  and  fostering  of  prejudice  in  our 
youth  of  today.  Youngsters  will  play  to- 
gether, le&rn  together,  and  pray  together 
without  any  thought  of  racial  or  religious 
differences. 

The  next  essay  is  by  Patrice  Ward, 
Aquinas  High  School : 

South  Shore  Is  a  prosperous  and  pleasant 

community  In  which  to  live.  Residents  are 
well  satisfied  with  the  excellent  facilities 
their  neighborhood  offers — shopping,  hous- 
ing, recreation,  transportation,  schools,  and 
churches.  People  In  all  walks  of  life  live 
here,  from  politicians  to  factory  workers.  In 
addition,  the  residents  represent  a  diversity 
of  reilgloxjs  backgrounds,  as  shown  by  the 
32  churches  located  in  this  area.  Many  fam- 
ilies live  in  apartments,  large  and  small, 
others  In  homes  or  in  apartment-hotels. 
South  Shore  can  l>e  proud  of  the  progress  it 
has  made  in  less  than  a  hundred  years  from  a 
sprawling  swampland  to  one  of  the  ttest- 
developed  areas  of  the  city.  It  Is  very  In- 
teresting and  something  to  be  proud  of. 

We  must  realize  that  it  is  our  Job — today's 
residents — to  help  keep  South  Shore  as  pros- 
perous as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  This  we 
can  do  by  oxir  cooperation  In  community 
affairs.  In  my  opinion,  a  matter  of  prime 
Importance  Is  the  removal  of  racial  preju- 
dice. •  •  •  From  my  acquaintances  at 
school,  I  have  learned  that  Negroes  are  in- 
telligent, respectful,  ordinary  people  Just  as 
the  white  people,  and  fun  to  be  with.  On 
the  whole,  I  find  them  much  more  open- 
minded  than  most  people  I  know.  I  never 
learned  about  the  Negro  in  this  light,  at 
home,  nor  do  I  think  very  many  children  do. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Since   South    Shore    Ls    an    ideal    place    in 

which  to  live  and  we  are  proud  to  say  we 
belong,  let's  keep  it  that  way. 

And  from  Dede  Lewin,  of  South  Shore 
High  School: 

At  last  the  great  community  of  South 
Shore  has  become  perfectly,  unbiasedly.  and 
wholly  integrated.  We  have  10.  perhaps  20, 
Negro  families  living  in  our  midst. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Economic  and  social  fears  are  basic  causes 

of  prejudice.  Some  deny  prejudice,  but  fear 
the  admittance  of  Negro  families  will  cause 
property  values  to  go  down. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The    South    Shore    community    slogan    is 

"South  Shore,  the  place  to  live."  •  •  •  The 
purpose  of  this  slogan  is  to  encourage  those 
who  now  live  in  South  Shore  to  remain. 

•  •  •  •  • 
South     Shore's    youth     could    be     helped 

through  Integrated  schools.  Living  through 
an  experience  is  the  best  teacher. 

And  lastly  from  Margaret  Eastlund. 
Aquinas  High  School: 

EKirlng  the  past  few  years.  South  Shore 
and  the  surrounding  area  have  been  under 
the  scrutiny  of  the  Nation's  eye.  Integration 
has  long  been  a  serious  problem,  especially 
In  certain  sections  of  Chicago.  When  the 
first  Negro  families  moved  into  the  Chatham 
area,  a  wholesale  panic  followed.  This  area 
changed  from  10  percent  colored  to  95  per- 
cent colored  in  less  than  5  years.  I  lived  in 
Chatham,  but  my  family  had  moved  away 
before  the  first  colored  families  moved  in. 
But  I  saw  what  happened  and  I  hoped  then 
It  would  never  happen  to  me,  personally. 

•  •  •  •  • 
What  makes  people  act  so  violently  against 

integration?  That  might  be  an  easy  ques- 
tion for  me  to  ask,  being  a  teenager  In  Chi- 
cago. The  integration  problem  has  always 
been  a  part  oX  my  life. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  colored  family  has  Just  moved  in  next 
door  to  my  own  family.  Now  is  the  time  to 
practice  what  I  hare  said  and  advocated  for 


these  past  few  months.  My  family  will  not 
move  Just  becaxise  a  colored  familj  ha« 
moved  nest  to  us  It  will  take  a  much  more 
serious  reason  to  cause  us  to  make  such  a 
serious  decision  as  this. 

What  I  have  said  so  far  Is  strictly  personal 
opinion.  But  it  Is  a  brand  of  thinking 
shared  by  a  great  many  people  in  my  com- 
munity. Church  leaders,  political  leaders, 
and  many  Just  plain  citizens  have  voiced 
similar  reactions.  I  have  seen  a  strongly 
organized  civic  group  crack  down  on  the 
"panic  peddlers  "  These  unscrupulous  real- 
tors, by  phone  calls  and  repeated  house  calls, 
try  to  scare  residents  Into  moving  so  that 
they  can  realize  tremendous  profits.  Besides 
causing  a  general  panic,  these  men  cast  a  de- 
grading light  upon   the  Negroes  themseUes. 

There  has  been  no  violent  unrest  among 
the  residents  of  this  area  The  peop'.e  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  this  problem  have 
shown  a  radically  different  attitude  than 
many  of  their  peers.  1  have  always  main- 
tained that  prejudice  is  a  fault  Instilled  in  a 
p>erson  by  others.  It  Is  not  a  self-gained 
Idea.  A  majority  of  the  people  in  my  com- 
munity are  doing  a  tremendous  Job  in  show- 
ing their  children  a  true  spirit  of  Christian 
brotherhood.  I  have  seen  white  and  colored 
children  playing  together  and  when  asked 
why.  a  noted  reply  Is. 

"Why  not,  he's  one  of  my  friends  " 


WATER  POLLUTION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  bursting  storage  tank  and  a  leaking 
tank  farm  pipe  allowed  1,400,000  gallons 
of  petroleum  and  3  million  gallons  of 
soybean  oil  to  spew  into  the  Minnesota 
River.  Cold  water  kept  the  effects  from 
becoming  apparent  until  the  ice  went 
out  and  the  oil  was  carried  down  into  the 
Mississippi  River.  Pish  and  wildlife  for 
hundreds  of  miles  down  will  be  killed  for 
months  to  come  by  the  oil. 

Ten  thousand  ducks  were  caught  in 
the  oil  and  killed.  This  is  1  day's  bag 
limit  for  5.000  duck  hunters  who  this 
last  fall  had  the  lowest  bag  limit  in  re- 
corded history.  This  occurred  in  a  sea- 
son so  poor  that  many  hunters  have  put 
away  their  guns,  hung  up  their  equip- 
ment and  laid  up  their  duck  boats,  and 
where  several  major  species  of  water- 
fowl are  approaching  danger  of  extinc- 
tion. 

That  negligence  was  Involved  in  this 
matter  is  plain  from  the  happening,  in 
the  language  of  the  law,  res  ipsa  loquitor, 
the  very  happening  of  the  thing  speaks 
for  itself. 

The  oil  will  have  an  extremely  harm- 
ful effect  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  which  runs  for 
300  miles  along  the  Mississippi. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  that  can  be 
said  Is  that  if  this  disaster  had  struck 
in  a  waterfowl  wintering  area  the  entire 
resource  of  the  Mississippi  Flyway  could 
have  been  endangered.  This  fortunately 
did  not  happen. 

There  are  many  other  rivers  where  the 
same  thing  has  happened.  Pollution  of 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Detroit  River 


tmd  Lake  Erie  and  their  trlbutarlea 
within  the  State  of  Michigan  have  oc- 
curred  on  at  least  two  occasions  and  It 
Is  sad  to  note  that  the  International 
Joint  Commission  has  disclosed  that  an 
average  of  16,280  gallons  of  oil  are 
dumped  into  the  E>etroit  River  every  day 
In  1948  there  was  an  estimated  loss  of 
over  10.000  birds  due  to  oil.  In  succeed- 
ing years  recorded  losses  were  not  as 
high,  but  in  1960  there  were  oil  kills  of 
ducks  on  nearly  the  magnitude  of  1948. 

The  prospects  are  that  careless,  indif- 
ferent, and  willful  men  will  continue  to 
create  situations  from  oil  spill  and  other 
pollutants  which  will  destroy  or  severely 
injure  our  migratory  waterfowl  and 
other  wildlife  resources. 

The  Public  Health  Service  continues 
to  report  on  destruction  of  fish  by  pol- 
lution, in  terms  which  indicate  a  steady 
and  frightening  Increase  In  pollution  de- 
struction of  our  wildlife  resources. 

Last  year  the  Public  Health  Service  re- 
ported 2  extraordinary  larpe  fish  kills 
from  pollution  with  3,180.000  fish  killed 
at  one  time  by  pollution  at  Its  own  front 
door,  in  the  Anacostla  River,  one  of  the 
Potomac's  tributaries. 

Another  extraordinary  killing  oc- 
curred outside  San  Diego  Harbor  with 
37.800,000  fish  destroyed  at  one  time. 
The  carcas.ses  from  this  kill  covered  an 
area  of  1,000  feet  by  10  feet  by  3  feet 
deep,  or  over  945  tons  of  dead  fish. 

There  were  381  reports  of  significant 
fish  kills.  In  308  of  which  the  pollution 
source  was  identifiable. 

Industrial  wastes  were  Involved  in  163. 
Agricultural  poisons  ranked  second  Do- 
mestic sewage  was  the  third  major 
killer  of  fish. 

Certain  facts  stand  out  from  adequate 
but  incomplete  reports:  First,  the  size  of 
fish  kills  Is  Increasing ;  second,  the  num- 
ber of  fish  kills  appears  to  be  growing; 
third,  the  relative  number  of  fish  kills 
reported  by  different  kinds  of  pollution 
appears  reasonably  constant;  and  fourth, 
about  one-fourth  of  the  fish  killed  were 
game  fish  and  valuable  species. 

I  need  not  point  out  that  under  the 
Constitution  the  navigable  waters  of 
America  are  expressly  reserved  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  that  failure  of 
our  Government  to  act  bears  major  re- 
sponsibility for  this  continuing  series  of 
grisly  losses  to  pollution.  This  legisla- 
tion is  aimed  at  meeting  that  failure. 

For  this  reason  I  am  Introducing  legis- 
lation which  will  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  initiate  suit  to  collect 
monetary  damages  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  for  destruction  of  fish, 
wildlife,  and  migratory  waterfowl  and  to 
authorize  him  to  secure  Injunctive  relief 
to  abate  such  activities  as  common 
nuisances. 

Since  willful  and  grossly  negligent  men 
persist  in  destruction  of  this  precious 
resource  it  appears  the  only  thing  which 
can  be  done  is  to  afford  this  new  weapon 
to  the  Secretary'  to  protect  the  interests 
of  all  sportsmen,  outdoorsmen,  and  lovers 
of  nature. 

EFFECT    OP    FAILLT?E    TO    EXTEND 
PUBUC  LAW  78 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remark*.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
most  interested  in  listening  to  the  letter 
received  from  one  of  his  constituents  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gon- 
2AI-EZ]  having  to  do  with  the  failure  of 
this  Congress  to  extend  Public  Law  78. 
Though  I  did  not  anticipate  this  situa- 
tion, and  consequently  did  not  bring  the 
letter  with  me,  I  wish  I  could  read  into 
the  Record  a  letter  I  received  from  one 
of  my  constituents.  This  was  from  a 
factory  owner  who  supplies  agricultural 
materials  to  the  growers  of  tomatoes  and 
strawberries  who  has  a  pasrroll  of  more 
than  $70,000  a  year.  As  of  July  1,  this 
gentleman  is  giving  notice  of  termina- 
tion of  employment  to  75  percent  of  his 
employees.  He  has  canceled  orders  for 
$30,000  In  equipment  and  orders  for 
$100,000  of  manufacturing  raw  materials. 

In  addition  to  this  letter  I  have 
learned  of  an  employer  of  1,500  in  a 
strawberry  processing  plant  who  is  in 
Mexico  at  this  very  moment  looking  for 
a  place  to  transfer  his  operation.  In 
California  there  will  be  thousands  of 
employees  in  industrial  plants  and  many 
union  members  who  will  be  out  of  work 
because  this  Congress  did  not  see  fit  to 
extend  Public  Law  78. 


FURTHER  PROGRAM  FOR 
THURSDAY.  JUNE  20 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  has 
advised  me  that  on  Thursday  he  will  call 
up  under  unanimous  consent  three  bills 
unanimously  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  as  follows: 

H.R.  4174,  1-ycar  continuation  of  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  metal  scrap. 

H.R.  2827,  3-year  continuation  of  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  crude  chicory  and  re- 
duction in  duty  on  ground  chicory. 

H.R.  2651.  1-year  continuation  of  pro- 
vision relating  to  responsibility  for  place- 
ment and  foster  care  of  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

In  addition,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  call  up  under  a  rule  H.R.  6791, 
2-year  continuation  of  existing  reduction 
in  exemption  from  duty  enjoyed  by  re- 
turning residents. 


DECISIONS  OP  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  BOARD 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Greorgla  I  Mr.  Landrum]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  on  April  10,  1962, 
I  johied  my  colleague  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  GRffTiN]  in  a  presentation  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.     We  endeav- 


ored to  call  attention  to  some  disturbing 
patterns  which  were  then  emerging  In 
the  decisions  of  the  National  LAbor  Re- 
lations Board.  In  particular,  we  fo- 
cussed  attention  upon  the  Board's  han- 
dling of  imfair  labor  practice  cases  In 
the  light  of  a  clear  purpose  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  curb  certain  abuses  by 
its  enactment  of  the  Labor -Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959 — 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Landrum- 
Griffin  Act. 

On  that  occasion.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ad- 
vised the  House  and  the  Nation  that  In- 
stead of  implementing  and  giving  effect 
to  the  1959  labor  reform  law,  many  of 
the  NLRB  decisions  were  actually  frus- 
trating and  circumventing  the  intent  of 
Congress.  We  then  expressed  a  convic- 
tion and  our  deep  concern  that,  through 
its  decisions,  the  NLRB  was  moving  rap- 
idly toward  the  outright  nullification  of 
some  of  the  most  important  provisions  of 
the  Landrum-Grtffin  Act — provisions 
wlilch  had  been  carefully  aimed  directly 
at  certain  abuses  of  ix)wer. 

We  expressed  particular  concern  about 
the  trend  of  Board  decisions  which  dealt 
with  secondary  boycotts  and  blackmail 
picketing  practices.  However,  those 
were  not  the  only  areas  of  the  law  where 
we  detected  that  a  process  of  adminis- 
trative repeal  was  in  progress. 

Mr.  Sp)eaker.  before  proceeding  fur- 
ther. I  should  like  to  emphasize  a  point 
made  in  our  presentation  a  year  ago. 
At  the  close  of  my  remarks,  I  state : 

We  have  singled  out  patterns  of  Labor 
Board  decisions  in  recent  months  which  give 
rise  to  our  concern.  We  believe  the  de- 
veloping trend  of  future  decisions  will  bear 
close  watching. 

I  should  like  to  reiterate — on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  colleague  from  Michigan — 
that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  retry  any  of 
these  cases  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

It  Is,  however,  our  intention  to  publicize 
what  the  Labor  Board  is  doing;  to  focus 
attention  on  patterns  of  decision  which 
conflict  with  the  intent  of  Congress.  (Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.   108,  pt.  5,  p.  6194.) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan.   

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  in  the  preliminary  statement  be- 
ing made  by  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Landrum].  We  do  not  intend 
to  retry  particular  cases  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  nor  to  inquire  uito  the 
mental  processes  by  which  individual 
NLRB  members  may  arrive  at  their  de- 
cisions. In  that  connection.  I  should 
like  to  repeat  now  a  statement  which 
was  Included  in  my  remarks  to  the  House 
a  year  ago: 

It  is  important  to  our  very  system  of 
government  under  separate  powers  that  Con- 
gress should  respect  the  right  of  every  Ju- 
dicial officer  to  make  bis  decisions  secure 
In  the  knowledge  that  he  wUl  not  be  subject 
to  a  later  Inquiry  into  the  mental  processes 
by  which  he  arrived  at  particular  decisions. 
To  say  this,  however,  is  not  to  foreclose  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  expressing  dis- 
agreement concerning  decisions  made  or  to 
conunent  upon  them.  (Congressional  Rec- 
ord, vol.  108,  pt.  5.  p.  6191.) 

As  we  again  focus  attention  here  upon 
the  NLRB  and  its  activities,  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  our  remarks  today  are 


not  directed  at  the  Department  of  Labor, 
which  admlnisten  and  enforces  certain 
other  major  portions  of  the  Landrum- 
Qrlflan  Act. 

As  was  the  case  a  year  ago,  our  dis- 
cussion today  will  relate  primarily  to 
the  handling  of  unfair  laix>r  practice 
complaints  which  fall  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regretfully  report  to  the 
House  today  that  there  has  been  no  im- 
provement in  the  performance  of  the 
NLRB.  Since  our  speech  of  a  year  ago, 
the  record  of  the  Board  has  provided 
only  more  evidence  that  our  concern  at 
that  time  was  justified.  The  Board's 
subsequent  decisions  have  carved  even 
wider  loopholes  In  the  statutory  ban 
against  secondary  boycotts  and  black - 
mall  picketing.  The  right  of  free  speech 
has  been  further  curtailed.  And  the 
Board  has  ignored  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  other  Important  areas  of  the  law. 

In  the  time  available  to  us  today,  we 
shall  review  some  of  the  leading  decisions 
in  these  several  categories. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  did  not  sug- 
gest any  legislative  action  to  correct  the 
situation.  We  did  not  wish  to  be  hasty 
in  making  a  final  judgment  or  in  sug- 
gesting a  remedy.  Frankly.  I  have  had 
grave  doubts  for  a  long  time  about  the 
appropriateness  of  the  NLRB,  as  it  Is  or- 
ganized, to  function  as  a  judicial  body. 
The  Board's  performance  over  the  past 
year  has  not  erased  those  doubts.  Sure- 
ly it  is  now  apparent  that  major  changes 
must  be  made  if  we  are  to  have  equal 
justice  under  law  In  unfair  labor  practice 
cases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  corrective  action  should 
not  be  longer  postponed.  Year  after 
year,  month  after  month,  the  NLRB — 
through  its  own  opinions — has  repeat- 
edly put  Congress  on  notice  that  it  is  fu- 
tile to  entertain  further  hope  that  the 
Board  will  steer  a  reasonable  course. 

No  longer  can  there  be  serious  question 
about  the  need  for  legislation  to  shift  or 
reorganize  the  structure  tmder  which 
unfair  labor  practice  cases  are  handled. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  25-year  performance 
record  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  in  the  discharge  of  its  judicial 
role  represents  one  of  the  most  lamenta- 
ble episodes  in  the  history  of  American 
jurisprudence. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Last  year  we  pointed 
to  a  variety  of  strange  secondary  boy- 
cott rulings  by  the  Board. 

For  example,  in  one  case  the  Board 
peiTOitted  a  secondary  boycott  by  rul- 
ing that  one  who  distributed  candy  and 
tobacco  was  also  the  producer  of  those 
items — Teamsters  Local  537  and  Lohman 
(132  NLRB  No.  67,  1961).  In  another 
case  the  Board  managed  to  legalize  sec- 
ondary boycott  activity  by  ruling  that  a 
broadcasting  station  was  a  producer  of 
automobiles  because  those  automobiles 
were  advertised  in  its  commercials — 
Electrical  Workers  Local  662  and  Mid- 
dlesouth    Broadcasting    Company    (133 
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NLRB  No.  165.  1961).  In  other  cases, 
the  Board  permitted  boycotts  by  hold- 
ing that  the  word  "individual"  as  used 
in  the  Lemdrum-OriiBn  Act  applies  to 
some  individuals  but  does  not  apply  to 
others.  In  short,  according  to  the  Board, 
sometimes  an  "individual"  really  is  not 
an  "individual"  at  all.  See  Carolina 
Lumber  (130  NLRB  No.  148.  1961),  and 
Operating  Engineers  Local  324  (131 
NLRB  No.  36.  1961). 

Many  people  probably  hoped,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  In  the  period  of  a  year 
the  Board  might  have  changed  the 
course  indicated  by  such  ludicrous  hold- 
ings. However,  that  has  not  been  the 
case. 

A  bit  of  light  and  some  hope  has 
come  from  the  courts.  For  example.  In 
one  Judicial  circuit — the  ninth — the 
court  has  rebuffed  the  NLRB  on  two  of 
its  boycott  decisions.  When  the  Board 
applied  its  thinking  in  Mlddlesouth 
Broadcasting  to  legalize  a  boycott,  the 
Appellate  Court,  in  Great  Western 
Broadcasting  Corporation  v.  NLRB  (310 
P.  2d  591  >,  rejected  what  it  called  the 
Board's  "rather  remarkable  conclusion 
that  a  television  station  can  be  a  pro- 
ducer of  automobiles,  bread,  gasoline, 
and  beer." 

In  another  case  the  Board  had  applied 
its  CaroUna  Lumber  doctrine — the  con- 
cept that  sometimes  an  individual  is  not 
an  individual.  In  reviewing  that  doc- 
trine, the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit,  in  Servette.  Inc.  v.  NLRB  (310 
F.  2d  659  > .  found  the  legislative  language 
as  clear  as  Congress  had  intended  it  to 
be.     The  court  said : 

Congresa  Intended  by  the  plain,  unamblgu- 
oua  language  used  to  include  supervisors  In 
the  category  described  aa  "any  Individual  em- 
ployed by  any  person." 

One  might  think  that  such  rebuffs  by 
the  courts  on  appeal  would  cause  the 
Board  to  change  its  course.  However, 
that  result  does  not  necessarily  follow  so 
far  as  the  Board  is  concerned.  Unless 
and  until  such  a  riiling  is  aflflrmed  by 
the  US.  Supreme  Court,  this  Board  is 
likely  to  ignore  a  reversal  except  for  its 
effect  in  the  particular  case  decided.  Ac- 
cordingly, even  a  reversal  by  a  court  of 
appeals  does  not  necessarily  close  a  loop- 
hole, once  it  has  been  opened  by  an  NLRB 
Interpretation. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  many  Board  decisions  are  not 
appealed  because  of  expenses  involved, 
because  issues  become  moot,  or  for  a 
variety  of  other  reasons.  Of  course,  even 
when  a  Board  decision  is  appealed,  there 
is  no  right  to  a  new  and  unbiased  hear- 
ing. On  appeal  the  Court  can  only  re- 
view the  record;  and  it  is  required  to  sus- 
tain findings  of  fact  if  supported  by 
"substantial  evidence."  Often  an  appel- 
late court  is  likely  to  defer  to  the  sup- 
posed 'expertise  '  of  the  Board  in  the 
labor-management  field. 

Another  important  consideration  is  the 
fact  that,  under  the  law.  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  NLRB  has  complete  and 
final  authority  to  decide  whether  or  not 
a  complaint  will  be  issued  after  an  ag- 
grieved person  complains.  If  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  should  arbitrarily  refuse  to 
issue  a  complaint,  there  is  no  appeal 
from  his  refusal.    Of  course,  the  GenerEil 


Counsel  is  not  likely  to  issue  a  complaint 
in  situations  where  the  facts  are  similar 
to  those  on  which  the  Board  has  previ- 
ously dismissed  a  complaint,  even  though 
the  Board's  ruling  in  the  earlier  case  was 
not  appealed.  Thus,  the  Impact  of  Board 
distortions  can  be  widely  diffused,  and 
complainants  with  meritorious  cases  can 
be  precluded  under  present  procedure 
from  ever  having  a  day  in  court. 

Congress  had  good  reason  in  1947  to 
separate  the  functions  of  the  General 
Counsel  from  those  of  the  Board,  as  it 
did  in  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  Prior  to 
Taft-Hartley,  the  NLRB  was  a  combina- 
tion Investigator-prosecutor-Judge-and- 
jury.  As  a  result,  by  1947.  public  con- 
fidence In  the  Board's  fairness  had  all 
but  vanished.  In  an  effort  to  cor- 
rect that  situation.  Congress  provided 
that  the  General  Counsel  should  investi- 
gate and  prosecute,  and  that  he  should 
be  Independent  of  the  5-man  NLRB 
vested  with  judicial  functions. 

Those  who  enacted  Taft-Hartley  de- 
clared and  insisted  that  the  NLRB  judges 
should  be  separate,  and  should  not  con- 
trol or  dictate  to  the  prosecutor.  From 
time  to  time,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  undermine  or  eliminate  the  separate 
and  Independent  status  of  the  General 
Counsel:  however,  Congress  has  rejected 
such  efforts  and  has  repeatedly  re- 
affirmed the  fundamental  principle  of 
separation  as  established  in  Taft-Hart- 
ley 

Now,  however,  in  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  appointment  of  a  new 
General  Counsel,  the  importance  of  this 
principle  needs  once  again  to  be  em- 
phasized. The  appointment  made  by 
the  President  is  not  necessarily  subject 
to  criticism,  but  special  circumstances 
which  surround  the  appointment  make 
it  appropriate,  1  believe,  to  sound  a  note 
of  caution.  I  say  that  because,  prior  to 
his  recent  appointment,  the  new  General 
Counsel — who  now  is  the  prosecutor — 
served  directly  under  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board — the  chief  judge — as  his  chief 
legal  assistant.  In  that  capacity,  he  not 
only  assisted  in  writing  decisions  but  he 
publicly  championed  the  ruling  of  the 
new  Board. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  have  no  quarrel  concerning  the 
new  General  Counsel's  general  qualifica- 
tions or  ability,  and,  certainly.  I  do  not 
question  his  integrity.  However,  one 
cannot  help  but  wonder  how  'separate 
and  independent "  an  appointee  will  be 
under  such  circumstances. 

Returning  to  secondary  boycotts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  that  some  special  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  one  situation. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  law  relating 
to  ambulatory  picketing  had  been  well 
settled.  In  Washington  Coca-Cola 
Bottling  Works.  Inc..  a07  NLRB  No. 
299 »,  it  had  been  held  unlawful  for  a 
union  to  picket  trucks  of  the  Washing- 
ton Coca-Cola  Co  .  with  whom  it  had  a 
primary  dispute,  while  the  trucks  were 
at  customers'  stores,  where  the  union's 
object  was  to  affect  a  secondary  boycott, 
that  is,  forcing  customers  to  cease  doing 
business  with  the  company  It  was 
reasoned  then  that  such  picketing  of 
company  trucks  at  secondary  customer 
premises   should    not   be   tolerated   ex- 


cept In  the  unusual  situation  where  there 
is  no  other  way  for  a  union  to  communi- 
cate by  picketing  with  employees  of  the 
primary  employer. 

The  rule  of  the  Washington  Coca 
Cola  case  not  only  was  foUowed  for  a 
number  of  years  but  It  was  specifically 
approved  by  Congress  in  the  conference 
report  on  the  1959  Landnmi-Grlffln 
amendments  to  Taft-Hartley.  Despite 
this  clear  approval,  the  new  Board  has 
seen  fit  to  reverse  the  rule  and  now  per- 
mits a  union  to  follow  trucks  of  a  prll 
mary  employer  or  its  employees  and 
picket  at  secondary  sites,  even  though 
the  union  also  has  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  picket  and  could  communicate 
thereby  with  employees  at  the  site  of  the 
primary  employers  place  of  business 
See:  United  Plant  Guard  Worken 
(Houston  Armored  Car  Co.),  138  NLRB 
No.  9:  Electorical  Workers.  Local  861 
iPlauche  Electric.  Inc.),  135  NLRB  No, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1959  Landnim- 
Griffin  amendments  to  Taft-Hartley's 
section  8ib»  were  carefully  designed  for 
the  declared  purpose  of  closing  major 
loopholes  in  the  ban  against  secondary 
boycotts.  One  by  one  those  loopholes, 
in  whole  or  In  part,  are  being  opened 
again  by  decisions  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

For  example:  One  provision  of  the 
Landrum-Griffln  law  closed  a  loophole 
which  permitted  secondary  boycotts  to 
be  affected  through  coercion  applied 
directly  against  a  secondary  employer— 
rather  than  against  his  employees.  But 
in  Local  83.  Teamsters  Union — Marshall 
and  Haas— 133  NLRB  No  116.  the  Board 
found  no  violation  even  though  a  union 
business  agent  directly  threatened  a  sec- 
ondary employer  by  ordering  him  to 
"straighten  out"  two  subcontractors  by 
8  o'clock  the  next  morning.  The  Board 
found  that  the  union  agent  was  merely 
notifying  the  secondary  employer  of  a 
possible  strike  but  that  no  strike  threat 
was  involved. 

Another  provision  of  the  1959  act 
closed  a  loophole  which  permitted  sec- 
ondary boycotts  when  aimed  at  railroads 
or  municipalities  because  their  em- 
ployees did  not  fall  within  the  technical 
definition  of  "employees"  as  contained 
in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  However,  the 
Board  has  partially  reopened  this  loop- 
hole by  holding  that  secondary  boycott 
picketing  of  railroad  employees  is  per- 
missible If  the  railroad  property  is  ad- 
jacent to  the  struck  plant.  Steel  Work- 
ers. Local  5895 — Carrier  Corp— 132 
NLRB  No.  17  Thus,  It  would  appear 
that,  despite  the  1959  amendments,  rail- 
roads may  be  free  from  secondary  boy- 
cotts only  at  locations  which  are  remote 
from  the  property  of  a  primary  employer 
who  is  struck. 

Such  cases  seem  to  reflect  a  consistent, 
almost  aggressive  purpose  to  rewrite  the 
law  so  as  to  reflect  the  philosophy  and 
thinking  of  the  members  of  the  NLRB — 
rather  than  the  intent  of  Congress. 
Loopholes  in  the  Taft-Hartley  ban 
against  secondary  boycotts,  which  were 
so  carefully  closed  by  the  1959  act,  are 
not  just  ajar — they  have  been  opened 
wide  again  by  the  NLRB. 
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The  Landrum-Griffln  restriction 
against  blackmail  organizational  and 
recognition  picketing  has  been  meeting 
a  similar  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  Board. 
This  provision  of  the  law.  section  8(b)  (7) 
was  designed  to  give  effect  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  employees  should  be  free  to 
choose  w^ ether  they  wish  to  be  repre- 
sented at  all  by  a  union — and  If  so,  by 
which  union.  Obviously,  this  funda- 
mental principle  is  rendered  meaningless 
when  a  union  that  refuses  to  submit  to 
an  election  Is  permitted  by  the  Board 
to  engage  In  prolonged  picketing  de- 
signed and  carried  on  for  the  purr>ose  of 
coercing  employees — picketing  that 
threatens  to  destroy  the  employees'  jobs 
along  with  their  employer's  business. 

Last  year,  we  called  attention  to  sev- 
eral decisions  Indicating  that  both  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  were  be- 
ing tortured  In  order  to  legalize  black- 
mail picketing  practices.  For  example, 
one  union  was  permitted  to  picket  even 
after  the  NLRB  Itself  had  certified  an- 
other union  as  the  representative  of  the 
employees  involved.  Calumet  Contrac- 
tors (133  NLRB  No.  57).  In  another 
case,  the  Board  Indicated  that  a  union 
would  be  allowed  to  picket  If  It  merely 
filed  an  unfair  practice  charge  against 
the  employer,  even  though  the  charge 
later  proved  to  be  groundless  C.  A. 
Blinne  (135  NLRB  No.  121).  And.  de- 
spite the  clear  wording  of  the  law,  an- 
other union  was  permitted  to  picket  even 
though  an  election  had  already  been  held 
within  the  preceding  12  months  (G.  R. 
Kinney  Company,  Inc..  136  NLRB  No. 
24). 

In  an  article  entitled  "The  Labor 
Board  and  Section  8<b)(7).."  published 
In  the  December  1962  issue  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Detroit  Law  Journal,  I  have 
set  forth  a  detailed  analysis  of  Board  in- 
terpretations of  section  8(b)(7).  At  one 
point  In  the  article.  I  commented  on  the 
holding  in  one  case.  Barker  Bros.  (138 
NLRB  No.  54) ,  as  follows: 

If  the  Constitution  makes  anything  clear, 
surely  It  la  that  legislating  Is  the  function 
of  Congresa.  At  this  writing,  the  holding 
In  Barker  climaxes  a  disturbing  line  of  recent 
decisions  which  gives  cause  to  wonder 
whether  the  new  Board  majority  really  con- 
cedes the  constitutional  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  establish  policy  In  the  labor-man- 
agement field. 

The  Barker  Bros,  case  represents  a 
degree  of  departure  from  the  statutory 
language  and  the  clear  intent  of  Con- 
gress which  even  exceeds  anything  to 
be  found  in  the  secondary  boycott  cases. 

The  Landrum-Griffln  restriction 
against  blackmail  picketing  contains  a 
proviso  exempting  certain  picketing  If 
it  is  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  "truth- 
fully" advising  the  public  that  an  em- 
ployer does  not  employ  members  of,  or 
have  a  contract  with,  a  labor  organiza- 
tion. But  the  language  specifically 
directs  that  the  exemption  shall  not 
apply  if  "an  effect"  of  such  picketing  is 
to  interfere  with  pickups  or  deliveries  or 
to  prevent  performance  of  "any^'  services 
at  the  employer's  place  of  business. 

In  Barker  Bros.,  an  object  of  the 
union's  picketing  was  to  force  recogni- 
tion; the  picketing  had  been  carried  on 
for  12  weeks  at  18  of  the  employer's 
retail  stores;  the  picket  signs  were  not 


truthful;  and  the  picketing  did  restilt 
In  the  stoppage  of  deliveries  or  Inter- 
ference with  services  on  at  least  5  dif- 
ferent occasions,  and  possibly  on  more 
than  15  occasions. 

It  seems  incredible  but,  despite  these 
facts,  the  new  Board  majorl^  refused 
to  hold  that  the  union  had  violated  sec- 
tion 8(b)  (7)  and  held  Instead  that  such 
picketing  was  legal. 

The  Board  excused  the  untruthfulness 
of  the  picket  signs  by  declaring  that 
there  was  no  proof  of  an  "intent  to  de- 
ceive the  public"  and  no  evidence  that 
the  public  was  actually  deceived.  The 
majority  of  the  Board  further  concluded 
that  a  literal  reading  of  the  statutory 
language  concerning  the  effect  of  such 
picketing  would  "do  a  disservice  to  Con- 
gress." Then,  instead  of  applying  the 
test  adopted  by  Congress  on  this  point, 
the  Boaid  proceeded  to  substitute  its  own 
standard  which  allows  picketing  unless 
there  is  substantial  interference  with  the 
operation  of  the  business.  Of  course, 
such  an  interpretation  shifts  the  burden 
of  proof  and  operates  to  protect  those 
engaged  in  blackmail  picketing. 

It  can  be  said  not  only  that  the  Board 
Is  ingenious  in  finding  waj^  to  circum- 
vent the  intent  of  Congress,  but  also  that 
it  is  persistent.  Take,  for  example,  the 
case  of  Jay  Jacobs  Downtown.  Inc.,  140 
NLRB  No.  127.  1963.  The  facts  in  the 
Jacobs  case  are  worth  examining.  The 
union  wanted  to  organize  sales  employees 
at  a  retail  ladies'  apparel  store.  It  asked 
the  employer's  help  and  was  given  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  employees  so 
the  union  could  contact  them.  The  em- 
ployer also  conveyed  the  union's  invita- 
tion to  a  dinner  meeting  for  employees 
after  work  hours. 

Despite  this  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  employer,  apparently  the  union  could 
make  no  headway  in  organizing  the  em- 
ployees. After  4  months,  the  union  de- 
manded that  the  employer  sign  a  con- 
tract without  regard  for  the  employees' 
wishes  in  the  matter.  The  employer  re- 
fused, and  then  the  picketing  began. 
The  union  admitted  it  was  picketing  to 
organize  and  obtain  recognition.  If  this 
gave  the  Board  any  problems,  it  was  not 
evident  because  the  Board  promptly 
slipped  through  a  loophole  it  created  for 
itself  in  the  Crown  Cafeteria  case  (135 
NLRB  No.  124  >.  which  was  discussed  in 
our  speech  a  year  ago.  The  Board  came 
through  this  loophole  in  fine  style  be- 
cause some  of  the  signs  said  the  employer 
was  nonunion. 

Next,  the  Board  had  to  overcome  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  pickets  gave  infor- 
mation that  they  were  picketing  because 
of  the  employer's  antiunion  attitude. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  under 
the  publicity  proviso,  the  law  requires 
that  picketing  must  be  truthful.  But 
the  Board  had  little  trouble  on  this  part. 
It  decided  that  the  employer  was  in  fact 
antiunion.  Why?  Because  he  refused 
to  sign  a  contract  with  this  particular 
union  since  his  employees  had  refiised 
to  join.  Of  course.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  an 
employer  should  sign  a  union  contract 
under  those  conditions,  he  would  be 
guilty  of  an  unfair  labor  practice  for 
conspiring  with  the  union  to  thwart  the 
wishes  of  the  employees.    Nevertheless, 


the  Board  found.  In  effect,  that  a  refusal 
by  the  employer  to  violate  the  law  made 
him  antiunion  in  the  eyes  of  the  Board, 
which  in  turn  subjected  him  imd  his  em- 
plosrees  to  the  very  blackmail  picketing 
which  Congress  had  endeavored  to  pro- 
hibit. 

Even  after  wriggling  adroitly  through 
those  loopholes,  the  Board  still  had  work 
to  do  to  legalize  picketing  in  the  Jacobs 
case.  Among  its  other  effects,  the  picket- 
ing had  stopped  deliveries  to  the  em- 
ployer's business.  However,  this  proved 
to  be  only  a  minor  obstacle.  The  Board 
caDed  upon  a  loophole  which  it  had 
created  in  the  Barker  Bros.  case.  Even 
though  the  statute  contains  no  such 
requirement,  the  Board  found  that  the 
General  Counsel  had  failed  to  bear  the 
burden  of  proof,  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence,  that  the  Jacobs  stoppages 
were  serious  enough  to  "interfere  with, 
disrupt,  or  curtail  the  employer's  busi- 
ness." 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  presentation  to  the 
House  last  year,  I  said: 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  Board,  with 
the  application  of  strained  and  torttired  rea- 
soning, has  banded  down  a  series  of  deci- 
sions, which,  In  their  total  eflfect,  operate  to 
legalize  many  of  the  picketing  and  boycott 
abuses  which  Congress,  through  the  Land- 
rum-Griffln Act,  sought  to  eliminate.  (Con- 
CBESSICNAL  Recoxo.  voI.  108.  pt.  5.  p.  6194.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  more  re- 
cent NLRB  decisions  have  rendered  that 
analysis  rather  Inadequate.  It  seems 
quite  obvious  now  that  no  great  amount 
of  ingenuity  would  be  required  for  any 
union  official  to  follow  the  clearly  marked 
NLRB  routes  to  immunity  in  the  use  of 
secondary  boycotts  and  blackmail  picket- 
ing. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  brief 
remarks  here,  we  cannot  provide  a  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  all  of  the  Board's 
recent  decisions.  The  cases  we  have 
touched  upon  only  begin  to  tell  the  story. 
However,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an 
exhaustive  study  now  available  which 
measures  and  evaluates  the  full  impact 
of  the  Board's  activities  in  this  field.  The 
study,  published  as  a  book  entitled  "The 
New  Frontier  NLRB,"  was  authored  by 
Mr.  Kenneth  C.  McGuiness,  formerly  an 
Acting  General  Counsel  of  the  Board  who 
also  served  in  1959  as  a  consultant  on  the 
staff  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee when  the  Landrum -Griffin  bill 
was  enacted  into  law.  This  book  has 
just  been  published  by  the  Labor  Policy 
Association,  Inc.,  1815  H  Street  NW., 
Washington  6,  D.C. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  Americans  should  be 
concerned  about  NLRB  decisions  which 
restrict  or  deny  the  right  of  free  speech. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  a  double  free 
speech  guarantee  exists  in  the  field  of 
labor-management  relations.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  fact  that  the  right  of 
free  speech  is  protected  not  only  by  the 
U.S.  Constitution  but  also  by  section  8(c) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations — Taft- 
Hartley — Act.  The  statute  expressly  de- 
clares that  statements  which  carry  no 
threats  or  improper  promises  shall  not 
constitute  an  unfair  labor  practice,  nor 
may  they  be  used  as  evidence  of  an  un- 
fair labor  practice. 
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Last  year  we  reported  indications  that 
the  NLRB  evidently  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  tinker  with  established 
free  speech  rights.  Events  since  then 
reveal  that  the  Board  has  yielded  fully 
to  this  temptation.  As  a  sign  of  what  to 
expect,  the  Board  has  made  it  clear  in 
Dal-Tex  Optical  (137  NLRB  No.  89, 
1962  >  that  it  will  disregard  the  express 
free  sF>eech  guarantee  in  section  8<c) 
when  deciding  what  an  employer  may 
say  prior  to  a  representation  election. 
The  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Board, 
as  to  what  employees  may  hear  from 
their  employers  are  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  wide  latitude  accorded  union 
oflBcials.  And  the  net  result  is  to  force 
an  unbalanced  package  of  information 
upon  the  employees,  thus  denying  them 
access  to  all  the  facts  necessary  to  an 
informed  and  intelligent  decision. 

In  restricting  the  right  of  free  speech, 
the  Board  is  particularly  resourceful — 
indeed  ingenious.  That  was  evident  in 
Plochman  and  Harrison-Cherry  Lane 
Food5. /nc.  (140  NLRB  No.  11.  1962).  In 
that  case,  prior  to  the  representation 
election,  employees  were  shown  a  movie 
by  their  employer.  The  film  included 
scenes  depicting  a  wide  variety  of  strike 
violence.  The  union  lost  the  election 
and  then  filed  objections  because  of  the 
use  of  the  film.  A  new  election  was  or- 
dered by  the  NLRB,  even  though  it  found 
no  threats  or  coercion,  and  no  falsehood 
or  misrepresentation  in  the  film.  Say- 
ing that  use  of  such  a  film  was  a  new 
and  somewhat  different  type  of  election- 
eering against  union  representation,  the 
Board  decided  that  the  film  was  in  the 
nature  of  misrepresentation,  and  that 
it  therefore  interfered  with  the  election. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  motion  pictures  were  not  unknown 
to  Congress  in  1947  when  the  free  speech 
guarantee  was  written  in  section  8<c>  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law.  That  provision 
expressly  protects  the  right  of  free 
speech — whether  in  written,  printed, 
graphic,  or  visual  form. 

Mr.  SF>eaker.  it  is  not  for  me  to  en- 
dorse or  pass  upon  the  manner  in  which 
any  union  oflBcial  or  employer  conveys 
his  views  to  employees  during  a  union 
election  campaign  or  at  any  other  time. 
All  I  say  is  that  so  long  as  expressions 
contain  no  threats  or  improper  promises, 
and  are  not  coercive,  the  NLRB  should 
not  interfere.  Why?  Because  of  the 
simple,  uncomplicated  fact  that  the  law 
says  so. 

In  another  case.  Union  Carbide  Corp. 
case  <NLRB  No.  — ),  employer  spokes- 
men made  a  series  of  prepared  talks 
to  many  groups  of  employees.  The 
talks  included  the  statement  that  cus- 
tomers bought  the  company's  products 
because  of  prices,  delivery,  and  depend- 
ability; that  the  company  was  the  sole 
source  of  supply  for  some  customers; 
and  that  this  would  not  continue  to  be 
the  case  if  the  plant  should  become 
unionized.  The  Board  decided  such 
statements  were  made  to  implant  fear 
in  the  employees.  Also,  the  Board  found 
that  since  the  employer  used  the  word 
"customers" — plural — when  only  one 
customer  had  actually  talked  to  him  on 
the  subject,  he  had  misrepresented  the 
facts  to  his  employees.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  reversed  the  decision  (see  Union 


Carbide.  310  P    2d  844),  and  gave  the     capital  and  effort— In  a  particular  buid 
NLRB  some  good  advice  in  the  process,     ness.  a  particular  department,  a  particu- 
^*y^"^  •  lar  product  or  service.     In   fact    even 

We  think  the  utterances  of  either  side  In      though  their  company  loses  money   thpv 
1  election  campaign  ought  not  to  receive     may  no  longer  decide  whether  to  remain 

in  business  or  go  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  keep  this 
matter  in  perspective.  It  is  well  to  point 
out  that  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
law  has  required  employers  to  bargain 
about  wages,  hours,  smd  other  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment.  However 
Congress  neglected  to  declare  explicitly 
that  which  it  considered  obvious,  that 
is,  that  an  employer  shall  otherwise  have 
the  right  to  manage  his  own  business 
This  oversight  on  the  part  of  Congress 
has  not  been  seized  upon  by  the  Board 
as  justification  for  a  new  line  of  deci- 
sions which  actually  denies  management 
the  1  ight  to  manage. 

It  should  be  emphasized  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  am  not  referring  to  NLRB 
decisions  which  say  that  an  employer 
may  not  retaliate  against  employees  be- 
cause they  vote  to  be  represented  by  a 
union.  I  am  referring  to  management 
decisions  which  are  based  solely  upon 
economic  considerations. 

Before  the  present  Board  majority  be- 
gan its  free  wheeling  operations,  the 
NLRB  had  confirmed  in  the  Ftbreboard 
case  (130  NLRB  1558.  1961 ) .  that  an  em- 
ployer should  not  be  required  to  bargain 
with  a  union  before  contracting  out  work 
if  such  a  decision  is  made  for  economic 
reasons.  In  that  decision  the  NLRB 
said  Congress  had  not  intended  "to  com- 
pel bargaining  concerning  basic  man- 
agement decisions,  such  as  whether  and 
to  what  extent  to  risk  capital  and  man- 
agerial effort." 

Some  18  months  after  its  original 
Pibreboard  decision,  the  Board  decided 
to  reconsider  the  case.  As  might  be  ex- 
C>ected  the  earlier  decision  was  reversed. 
The  new  decision  (138  NLRB  No.  67) 
held  that  Pibreboard  could  not  contract 
out  work  for  economic  reasons— even 
though  it  involved  savings  in  excess  of 
$200,000  a  year.  It  first  had  to  bargain 
with  the  union.  In  its  decision,  the 
Board  did  not  even  mention  that  Pibre- 
board Co.  had,  in  fact,  held  several  bar- 
gaining sessions  with  the  union  to  dis- 
cuss the  proposed  subcontracting  and,  at 
the  close  of  the  last  such  meeting,  had 
even  offered  to  meet  with  the  union  again 
if  desired.  Then,  after  overlooking  that 
bargaining  had  In  fact  occurred,  and 
after  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  company 
had  been  operating  in  reliance  upon  the 
Boards  own  1961  order,  the  Board  then 
issued  a  new  order — which  was  retro- 
active. It  required  the  company  to  rein- 
stall the  discontinued  operations,  rein- 
state the  employees  with  back  pay  from 
the  date  of  the  new  order,  and  bargain 
with  the  union  before  making  any  such 
decisions  in  the  future.  See  also:  Renton 
News  (136  NLRB  No.  55.  1962),  and 
American  Manufacturing  (139  NLRB  No 
57,  1962). 

Congress  should  ponder  well  the  im- 
pact of  this  strange  course  the  NLRB  has 
charted  for  itself.  If  allowed  to  stand, 
obviously,  such  decisions  can  have  a  pro- 
found effect  upon  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  the  willingness  to  risk  Invest- 
ment of  capital. 


an    election    campaign   ought 

a  narrow  or  strained  construction. 

The  court  reminded  the  Board  that  the 
Constitution  as  well  as  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  guarantee  the  right  of  free  speech, 
adding  with  respect  to  the  speech  in 
question: 

Considering  the  record  as  a  whole,  we  find 
in  the  speech  no  coercion,  threat  of  reprisal 
or  Interference  with  the  election.  There  was 
no  misrepresentation,  deliberate  or  other- 
wise. 

In  a  decision  issued  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  ^Oak  Manufacturing  Co..  141  NLRB 
No.  121).  we  were  provided  with  an- 
other Illustration  of  the  direction  in 
which  the  Board  is  moving  to  nullify  fur- 
ther the  free  speech  which  both  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  statute  guarantee 
This  case  involved  an  election  which  the 
union  lost  by  a  vote  of  more  than  2  to  1. 
The  Board  set  that  election  aside  and 
ordered  a  new  one  because  of  two  letters 
the  employer  had  written  to  his  em- 
ployees. The  letters  cited  for  the  em- 
ployees the  benefits  they  were  already 
enjoying,  told  them  the  union  was  an 
ineffective  union,  and  in  general  re- 
minded them  that  being  organized  in- 
volved responsibilities  and  some  risks  as 
well  as  benefits.  The  Board  viewed  these 
letters  as  economic  threats  to  the  em- 
ployees, and  concluded  that  they  there- 
fore interfered  with  the  employees'  right 
of  free  choice 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  much  more  con- 
fidence in  the  intelligence  and  stability 
of  America's  working  men  and  women 
than  the  NLRB  seems  to  have.  If  em- 
ployees are  to  be  given  real  freedom  of 
choice  in  deciding  whether  or  not  they 
want  to  vote  for  a  particular  union,  then 
at  the  very  least  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  hear  the  arguments  of  both 
sides.  Evidently  the  Labor  Board  does 
not  agree.  Its  decisions  clearly  indicate 
the  Board  is  bent  on  denying  employees 
access  to  all  the  facts— despite  a  clear 
and  unequivocal  congressional  mandate 
to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  in  our  presentation  to 
the  House  a  year  ago,  only  passing  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  Impact  of  Board 
decisions  on  collective  bargEilning  as 
such.  However,  In  the  year  that  has 
elapsed  since  last  April  the  Board  has 
produced  a  series  of  decisions  which,  in 
their  total  Impact,  pose  a  serious  threat 
to  the  free  enterprise  system  Itself  as 
well  as  to  the  institution  of  collective 
bargaining. 

This  line  of  decisions  encroaches 
heavily  on  the  right  of  management  to 
manage.  In  substance,  they  hold  that 
a  business  enterprise  must  bargain  with 
the  union — not  just  on  wages,  hours  and 
working  conditions — but  on  a  variety  of 
other  major  business  decisions  as  well. 

In  effect,  the  NLRB  has  said  those  who 
risk  their  capital  by  Investing  In  a  busi- 
ness may  no  longer  decide  whether  their 
facilities  are  located  at  the  most  ad- 
vantageous spot,  considering  such  factors 
as  sources  of  supply,  transportation, 
availability  to  markets,  and  the  like. 
They  may  no  longer  decide  whether  fu- 
ture  prospects   justify   further   risk   of 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  add  a  further  observation  concern- 
ing the  Pibreboard  line  of  cases.  When 
the  NLRB  goes  to  the  extreme  of  re- 
quiring an  organized  company  to  bargain 
with  a  union  about  purely  economic  man- 
agement decisions  involving  the  risk  of 
capital,  I  wonder  if  the  Board  does  not 
go  so  far  as  to  do  a  disservice  to  unor- 
ganized employees  and  to  the  union 
movement  itself. 

I  suggest  this  may  be  so  because  I  am 
certain  that  many  enlightened,  reason- 
able employers  today  are  not  auto- 
matically or  necessarily  opposed  to 
unions,  as  such,  when  bargaining  activi- 
ties are  appropriately  limited  to  the 
matters  of  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions — as  the  statute  so  clearly  pro- 
vides. However,  it  clearly  appears  now 
that  the  Board  is  bent  upon  expanding 
the  scope  of  the  statute  to  require  bar- 
gaining about  such  matters  as  locating  a 
plant,  discontinuing  unprofitable  opera- 
tions, and  even  going  out  of  business. 

When  confronted  by  such  tortured 
Board  rulings  and  requirements,  is  it  not 
likely  that  even  the  most  reasonable  of 
employers  will  be  driven  to  resist  union- 
ization, if  at  all  possible,  in  order  to  avoid 
surrender  of  such  basic,  fundamental 
management  prerogatives? 

I  raise  this  consideration  to  suggest 
that,  in  the  end,  such  extreme  and  tor- 
tured rulings  will  not  always  work  to  the 
advantage  of  organized  labor.  Both 
labor  and  management,  as  well  as  the 
public,  would  be  much  better  off  if  the 
Board  would  confine  itself  to  applying 
the  law  as  It  was  written  and  intended 
by  Congress. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  That  is  an  excellent 
contribution  from  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  earlier  in  my 
remarks  I  have  for  a  long  time  held  to  the 
belief  that  the  National  Labor  Relatior^s 
Board  as  presently  constituted  is  not  a 
satisfactory  organization  to  adjudicate 
complaints  relating  to  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices, in  which  essentially  private  rights 
are  at  issue.  It  is  therefore  my  intention 
as  soon  as  a  bill  which  I  have  under 
preparation  is  completed,  to  introduce  in 
the  House  such  a  bill  calling  for  the 
separation  of  jurisdiction  to  try  unfair 
labor  practice  cases,  leaving  to  the  Board, 
of  course,  a  part  of  its  present  responsi- 
bility and  authority  to  try  representation 
cases  and  deciding  those  issues;  but  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  time  for  action  is  now 
and  that  we  can  no  longer  await  the  time 
when  the  Board  or  the  administrative 
agency  may  correct  its  own  practices. 
We  must  legislate  to  take  away  from  the 
Board  the  right  to  try  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice cases  and  place  the  jurisdiction  for 
the  trial  of  those  cases  in  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  over  the 
years  that  a  politically  oriented  five-man 


National  Labor  Relations  Board,  as  it  is 
now  organized,  is  not  appropriately 
suited  for  the  performance  of  judicial 
functions.  Like  my  distinguished  col- 
league I  Mr.  Landrttm  ] ,  I  have  given  much 
thought  to  a  variety  of  possible  remedies 
for  correction  of  this  situation. 

In  addition  to  the  transfer  of  unfair 
practice  jurisdiction  to  the  Federal  dis- 
trict courts,  which  my  colleague  recom- 
mends, there  are  other  alternatives  avail- 
able for  consideration.  For  example, 
some  observers  have  suggested  establish- 
ment of  a  labor-management  court,  com- 
parable in  function  to  the  Tax  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Like  other  Federal 
courts,  app>ointments  would  be  made  for 
life,  reducing  the  effect  of  political 
pressures. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  con- 
curent  jurisdiction  be  conferred  upon 
both  the  Board  and  the  Federal  district 
courts.  Others  have  endorsed  a  reorga- 
nization of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  so  it  would  operate  with  appellate 
jurisdiction  over  regional  boards.  It  has 
been  proposed  that  Board  members  have 
longer  terms  to  provide  more  insulation 
from  political  considerations. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  my  colleague 
when  he  indicates  that  the  present  situ- 
ation cries  out  for  correction.  The  pub- 
lic interest  demands  reform.  At  the  very 
least,  as  a  starting  point,  the  appropriate 
committees  in  the  House  and  Senate 
should  be  examining  and  considering 
this  serious  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Law  Review  article  to  which  I 
made  reference  earlier  in  my  remarks 
be  reprinted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Edmondson).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

[From  the  University  of  Detroit  Law  Journal, 
December  1962] 

Ths  Labob  Boabd  and  Section  8(b)(7) 
(By  Robert  P.  Grlffln,  U.S.  Representative 
from  Michigan's  Ninth  District;  A.B.,  BS., 
Central  Michigan  University;  JD.,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Law  School;  member 
of  the  Michigan  bar) 

"When  the  legislature  has  spoken,  and  de- 
clared one  interest  superior  to  another,  the 
Judge  must  subordinate  his  personal  or  sub- 
jective estimate  of  value  to  the  estimate  thus 
declared.  He  may  not  nullify  or  pervert  a 
statute  because  convinced  that  an  erroneous 
axlology  Is  reflected  in  Its  terms."  > 

If  there  Is  a  single  most  Important  princi- 
ple underlying  the  complex  of  labor  laws  en- 
acted by  Congress,  surely  it  Is  the  principle 
that  workers  should  be  free  to  choose  col- 
lectively whether  or  not  they  wish  to  be 
represented  by  a  particular  union,  or  by  any 
union. 

Of  course,  a  cardinal  objective  of  the 
Wagner  Act '  was  to  guarantee  this  freedom 
from  coercion  on  the  part  of  employers. 
With  enactment  of  Taft-Hartley*  In  1947, 
Congress  evidenced  a  balancing  concern 
about  coercive  union  practices,  directed   at 


employers  or  employees,  which  Interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  workers  to  make  such  a 
choice. 

Beginning  In  1957,  and  throughout  the 
course  of  extensive  hearings  held  by  the  Mc- 
Clellan  committee.*  public  and  congressional 
attention  was  focused  upon  a  coercive  union 
practice  which  is  often  referred  to  as  "black- 
mall  picketing";  I.e.,  picketing  (usually  by 
strangers)  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  forc- 
ing employer  recognition  of  a  particular 
union  and  compelling  his  employees  to  Join 
that  union — all  without  regard  for  the  pref- 
erences of  the  affected  employees. 

Responding  to  strong  public  demands 
sparked  by  the  McClellan  committee  hear- 
ings. Congress  enacted  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  » 
(Landrum -Grlffln),  which  provides  addi- 
tional safeguards  designed  to  make  effective 
the  Taft-Hartley  guarantee  that  employees 
shall  be  free  to  Join  and  bargain  through 
unions  of  their  own  choosing  and  shall  also 
be  free  to  refrain  from  such  activities. 
One  of  the  amendments  to  Taft-Hartley  em- 
bodied In  title  VII  of  the  1959  act  was  aimed 
directly  at  blackmail  picketing  practices. 
This  amendment  added  to  Taft-Hartley  a 
new  section,  8(b)(7).  which  makes  It  an 
unfair  labor  practice  for  a  labor  organization 
or  Its  agents: 

"(7)  to  picket  or  cause  to  be  plc)ceted,  or 
threaten  to  picket  or  cause  to  be  picketed, 
any  employer  where  an  object  thereof  is 
forcing  or  requiring  an  employer  to  recognize 
or  bargain  with  a  labor  organization  as  the 
representative  of  his  employees,  or  forcing 
or  requiring  the  employees  of  an  employer 
to  accept  or  select  such  labor  organization 
as  their  collective  bargaining  representative, 
unless  such  labor  organization  Is  currently 
certified  as  the  representative  of  such  em- 
ployees : 

"(A)  where  the  employer  has  lawfully 
recognized  In  accordance  with  this  act  any 
other  labor  organization  and  a  question  con- 
cerning representation  may  not  appropriate- 
ly be  raised  under  section  9(c)    of  this  act. 

"(B)  where  within  the  preceding  12 
months  a  valid  election  under  section  9(c) 
of  this  act  has  been  conducted,  or 

"(C)  where  such  picketing  has  been  con- 
ducted without  a  petition  under  section  9(c) 
being  filed  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  not  to  exceed  30  days  from  the  com- 
mencement of  such  picketing:  Provided, 
That  when  such  a  petition  has  been  filed 
the  Board  shall  forthwith,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  9(c)(1)  or  the 
absence  of  a  showing  of  a  substantial  Inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  labor  organization, 
direct  an  election  In  such  unit  as  the  Board 
finds  to  be  appropriate  and  shall  certify 
the  results  thereof:  Provided,  further.  That 
nothing  In  this  subparagraph  (C)  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  any  picketing  or  other 
publicity  for  the  purpose  of  truthfully  ad- 
vising the  public  (Including  consumers) 
that  an  employer  does  not  employ  members 
of.  or  have  a  contract  with,  a  labor  organi- 
zation, unless  an  effect  of  such  picketing 
is  to  Induce  any  Individual  employed  by  any 
other  person  In  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment not  to  pick  up.  deliver,  or  transport 
any  goods  or  not  to  perform  any  services." 

Nothing  In  this  paragraph  (7)  shall  be 
construed  to  permit  any  act  which  would 
otherwise  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  under 
this  section  8(b)  .• 


»  Cardozo.  "The  Growth  of  the  Law."  94 
(1924) 

'National  Labor  Relations  Act  (Wagner 
Act).  49  But.  449  (1935).  as  amended,  29 
use.  sees.  151-68  (1958). 

'  Labor  Management  Relations  Act  (Taft- 
Hartley  Act),  61  Stat.  138  (1947),  as  amend- 
ed. 29  use.  sees.  141-88  (1958). 


*  Hearings  t>efore  the  Select  Committee  on 
Improper  Activities  In  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Field  of  the  U.8.  Senate.  85th.  86th 
Cong,  (1957-60). 

'  Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act  (Landrum-Griffln  Act),  73  Stat. 
519  ( 1959) .  29  U.S.C.  sees.  401-531  (Supp.  III. 
1962). 

•NLRA,  sec.  8(b)(7).  added  by  73  Stat. 
544  (1959).  29  UJ3.C..  sec.  158(b)(7)  (Supp. 
ni,  1962). 
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At  thlfl  writing,  section  8(b)(7)  has  been 
In  effect  almost  3  years.  This  article  will 
examine  certain  key  decisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  In  the  light 
of  legislative  history  and  the  clear  congres- 
sional purpose  to  proscribe  blackmail  pick- 
eting practices. 

THB  CaoWN  CAJ-XTE&IA  DOCTIILNE 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  decisions  In- 
volving section  8(b)  (7)  which  has  been  ren- 
dered by  the  Board  was  Crown  Cafeteria.^ 
The  case  involved  subparagraph  (C)  of  the 
section  since  employees  of  the  picketed  em- 
ployer were  neither  represented  by  another 
union  nor  had  they  expressed  their  choice 
In  a  Board  election  within  12  months  pre- 
ceding the  picketing.  These  relevant  facts 
were  not  In  dispute:  the  picketing  had  gone 
on  beyond  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
without  a  representation  petition  having 
been  flle<l  with  the  Board:  the  picketing  had 
not  stopped  outside  deliveries  or  services  to 
the  employer;  the  picket  signs  truthfully 
proclaimed  that  the  employer  was  nonunion; 
evidence  extraneous  to  the  picket  signs 
showed  that  the  picketing  had  recognition 
as  one  of  its  objects;  and  the  union  did  not 
represent  a  majority  of  the  employees. 

On  these  facts,  a  Board  majority  of  Mem- 
bers Leedom.  Rodgers,  and  Kimball  found 
the  respondent  union  to  have  violated  sec- 
tion 8(b)(7)(C).  They  reasoned  that  by 
using  the  words  "an  object"  Congress  clearly 
Indicated  its  intent  that  8(b)  (7) 's  general 
proscriptlve  claxise  should  apply  to  picket- 
ing where  an  object  thereof  was  recogni- 
tion. •  •  •  even  though  the  picketing  may 
have  had  other  objects.'  Conversely,  con- 
tinued the  first  Crown  majority,  the  use  of 
the  words  "the  purpose"  in  the  second  pro- 
viso to  8(b)(7)(C)  Indicated  that  Congress 
had  added  this  proviso  only  to  make  clear 
that  purely  informational  picketing,  which 
publicizes  the  lack  of  a  union  contract  or 
the  lack  of  union  organization,  and  which 
has  no  present  object  of  recognition,  should 
not  be  curtailed  •  •  •  unless  an  effect  of  such 
picketing  Is  to  Interfere  with  outside  de- 
liveries or  services  to  the  picketed  employer.' 
Accordingly,  concluded  the  first  Crown  ma- 
jority, since  recognition  was  an  object  of  the 
picketing  which  had  continued  beyond  a 
reasonable  time  without  the  filing  of  a  rep- 
resentation petition.  It  was  unlawful  under 
8(b)(7)(C).  Members  Jenkins  and  Panning 
dissented  '"  on  the  ground  that  the  majority 
bad  misconceived  the  Import  of  the  second 
proviso  to  subparagraph  ( C ) . 

Thereafter.  In  February  1962.  after  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  had  appointed  Members  Mc- 
Culloch  and  Brown  In  the  places  of  Jenkins 
and  Kimball,  the  Board.  In  a  highly  unusual 
Step,  granted  the  respondent  union's  motion 
for  reconsideration,  and  reversed  its  initial 
Crown  decision,  adopted  the  rationale  of  the 
dissent  therein." 

The  reasoning  of  the  original  Crown  dis- 
senters, as  Eulopted  by  the  Kennedy  Board 
majority,  seems  to  be  grounded  upon  two 
Interdependent  propositions.  The  first  prop- 
osition is  that  all  no-unlon  or  no-contract 
picketing  has  recognition  as  an  object,  and 
that  all  does-not-employ-members  picketing 
has  organization  as  an  object.  In  the  words 
of  the  new  Crown  majority: 

"(T|he  express  words  of  the  [second)  pro- 
viso make   it   clear  that  the  proviso  applies 


■130  NLRB  570  (1961),  reconsidered  and 
revised,  135  NLRB  No    134  (Mar.  5,  1962). 

»  130  NLRB  570,  571  (1961).  It  would  ap- 
pear that  even  the  currently  constituted 
Board  majority  disputes  this  proposition. 
See  EducaUonal  Supply  Service.  134  NLRB 
1505   ( 196n  . 

•  130  NLRB  570,  572  ( 1961) . 

»Id    at  574-77. 

u  135  NLRB  No.  124  (Feb  20,  1962) .  Mem- 
bers Leedom  and  Rodgers  became  the  new 
dissenters,  adhering  to  and  further  explicat- 
ing their  original  opinion. 


where  organization,  recognition,  or  bargain- 
ing Is  an  object.  Thus  "does  not  employ 
members  of  clearly  Imports  a  present  object 
of  organization,  and  '{does  not)  have  a  con- 
tract with'  Just  as  clearly  Implies  a  recognl- 
tlonal  and  bargaining  object."  ^ 

This  must  be  so.  reasons  the  new  Crown 
majority,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  need 
for  the  second  proviso,  because  purely  in- 
formational picketing — not  being  within  the 
ambit  of  8(b)(7)s  general  proscriptlve 
clause — would  need  no  proviso  to  except  it 
therefrom.  This,  then,  is  the  second  prop- 
osition of  the  new  Crown  majority;  I.e.,  that 
the  only  function  of  a  legislative  proviso  is 
to  except  from  a  general  proscriptlve  clause 
a  class  of  cases  which  would  otherwise  fall 
within  Its  scope.  Therefore,  concludes  the 
new  Crown  majority,  the  second  proviso  to 
8(b)(7)(C)  must  be  read  as  Immunizing 
recognltlonal  or  organizational  picketing 
which  takes  the  form  of  truthfully  advising 
the  public  that  an  employer  does  not  employ 
members  of,  or  have  a  contract  with,  a  labor 
organization;  and  further,  since  such  picket- 
ing so  immunized  concededly  has  an  object 
of  recognition,  evidence  extraneous  to  the 
picketing,  such  as  concurrent  recognition  de- 
mands by  union  officers  to  show  an  object  of 
recognition,  is  irrelevant  and  will  not  disturb 
the  immunization. 

It  is  submitted  that  this  reasoning  by  the 
new  Crown  majority  suffers  from  serious  dis- 
abilities. Most  apparent  is  Its  complete  dis- 
regard of  the  temper  of  the  times  which  led 
to  the  enactment  of  section  8(b)(7).  As 
already  Indicated,  this  section  was  written 
and  enacted  into  the  law  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  supplying  a  means  to  terminate  such 
blackmail  picketing 

In  Crown,  the  union  did  not  represent  a 
majority  of  the  employees,  and  obviously, 
under  such  circumstances.  It  would  have  been 
improper  for  the  employer  to  recognize  the 
union.  In  view  of  the  legislative  history, 
can  It  be  seriously  argued  that  Congress,  by 
enacting  8(b)(7),  actually  intended  to  con- 
fer its  blessing  upon  interminable  picketing 
even  though  Its  probable  and  clearly  fore- 
seeable effect  is  to  force  unlawful  recogni- 
tion of  the  picketing  union  without  any  re- 
gard whatsoever  for  the  right  of  employees 
to  a  free  choice?  Yet,  this  Is  the  conclusion 
left  In  the  wake  of  the  second  Crown  deci- 
sion. 

It  is  submitted  that  proper  analysis  will 
support  a  reasonable  construction  which 
gives  meaning  to8(b)(7)(C)  In  keeping  with 
the  obvious  congressional  purpose  to  circum- 
scribe organl2:atlonal  and  recognition  picket- 
ing. Whereas  8(b)  ( 7) 's  general  proscriptlve 
clause  applies  to  all  picketing  where  "an 
object"  is  organization  or  recognition,  the 
second  proviso  to  8(b)  (7)  (C)  speaks  only  of 
picketing  for  "the  purpose"  of  truthfully 
advising  the  public  of  particular  facts. 

While  the  new  Board  majority  concedes 
that  a  broad  scope  was  Intended  by  use  of 
the  term  "an  object"  In  the  general  proscrip- 
tlve clause,  the  same  majority  seems  to  dis- 
count any  Intent  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
limit  applicability  of  the  second  proviso  to 
8(b)(7)(C)  by  employment  of  the  words 
"the  purpose  "  But  those  in  Congress  who 
were  close  to  the  legislation  well  understood, 
and  attached  significance  to,  the  use  of  the 
terms  "an  object"  and  "the  purpose."  They 
were  aware  of  the  development  and  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  of 
Senator  Taffs  statement  when  he  carefully 
pointed  out  In  the  Senate  that  "section  8(b) 
(4),  relating  to  Illegal  strikes  and  boycotts 
was  amended  in  conference  by  striking  out 
the  words  'for  the  purpose  of  and  Inserting 
the  clause  where  an  object  thereof  Is  "  '» 
It  was  this  very  statement  that  the  Supreme 
Court  found  persuasive  in  the  Denver  Bldg. 


Trades'*  case  In  holding  that  because  the 
term  "an  object"  was  used  In  section  8(b) 
(4) .  "It  Is  not  necessary  to  find  that  the  sole 
object  of  the  strike  was  (the  proscribed 
one)."'* 

In  addition,  the  legislative  history  of  the 
1959  act  clearly  demonstrates  that.  In  enact- 
ing 8(b)  (7),  Congress  was  aware  of  the  Im- 
portant distinction  between  "an  "  and  "the" 
as  they  relate  to  object  or  purpose.  The  ver- 
sions of  8(b)  (71  proposed  in  the  original  ad- 
ministration bill,"  the  Kennedy-Irvin  bill  ii 
and  the  Elliott  bill  "  all  employed  the  term 
"the  object"  in  the  general  proscriptlve 
clause.  This  term  was  pointedly  discarded 
by  the  authors  of  Landrum-Orlffln  "  in  favor 
of  the  words  "an  object." 

Surely,  the  foregoing  circumstances  do  not 
nurture  an  assumption  that  Congress  had 
no  purpose  whatsoever  In  differentiating  be- 
tween "an  object"  in  8(b)  (7)  s  proscriptlve 
cliiuse  and  "the  purpose  "  in  the  second  pro- 
viso to  subparagraph  (C) .  It  should  be  ap- 
parent that  the  differentiation  was  precise 
and  deliberate,  and  Indicates  clearly  that  the 
second  proviso  pertains  only  to  picketing 
which  Is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  truthfully 
advising  the  public  that  an  employer  does 
not  employ  members  of.  or  have  a  contract 
with,  a  union. 

However,  the  new  Board  majority  rea- 
sons that  such  an  Interpretation  would 
make  the  second  proviso  a  "useless  apjjend- 
age"  -""  because  purely  Informational  picket- 
ing lies  without  the  ambit  of  8(b)  (7) 's  gen- 
eral prescriptive  clause  and,  therefore,  a 
proviso  is  not  necesary  to  Immunize  It.  But 
this  argument  rests  on  the  premise  that  the 
only  office  of  a  legislative  proviso  is  to  except 
from  the  application  of  a  general  prescrip- 
tive clause  particular  conduct  which  other- 
wise would  clearly  fall  within  Its  scope  It 
Is  submitted  that  this  is  an  Invalid  premise. 

A  proviso  can  also  be  used,  and  commonly 
is  employed,  to  exclude  some  possible  misin- 
terpretation of  general  language,  to  caution 
against  the  possibility  of  extending  applica- 
tion to  cases  not  Intended  to  be  covered," 
or  to  make  clear  that  which  has  gone  before 
and  which  might  be  doubtful  because  of  the 
gen'*rallty  of  language  used  " 

Thus,  the  term  "proviso,"  from  Its  origin, 
suggests  the  employment  of  prevision,  as  If 
Congress  were  to  declare:  "Look  out  for  It. 
See  that  the  general  words  of  the  enacting 
clause  shall  not  have  a  particular  effect.""  ° 
Indeed,  the  very  wording  of  the  second  pro- 
viso to  8(bi(7)(C)  speaks  out  in  Just  such 
a  manner  and  cautions  that  '"nothing  In  this 
subparagarph  (C)  shall  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit •   •   •"•  »* 
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■''135    NLRB    No     124    (Peb.    20,    1962).    40 
L.RRM    1648  (1962). 

"93  CoNGRXSsioNAL  RscofU)  6859  (1047). 


■'  NLRB  V  Denier  Building  <fr  Construction 
Trade?  Council.  341  U.S.  675  (1951). 

'■•  Id   at  689. 

'•S.  748.  86th  Cong.  1st  sess    (1959). 

'■  S    1555.  86th  Cong.  Ist  seas    (1959). 

"  H  R    8342.  88th  Cong,  1st  sess.  (1959). 

"•HR.  8400.  H-R.  8401,  86th  Cong,  Ist  seis. 
(1959). 

»' 130  NLRB  570.  575  (1961).  Adopted  by 
the  new  Crown  majority  In  135  NLRB  No  124 
(Feb    20,  1962)    49  L  R  R  M    1648  (1962) 

^  Minis  V  United  States.  40  US  (15  Pet) 
132   (1841). 

"American  Express  Co  v.  United  States, 
212  US.  522   (1909). 

"  Frequently  a  legislative  proviso  Is  even 
used  to  introduce  new  matter  extending 
rather  than  limiting  or  explaining  that 
which  has  gone  before  See  ICC  v  Baird.  194 
US    25.  37  (1904). 

"  Reporting  to  the  Senate  on  the  bill 
agreed  upon  In  conference.  Senator  Kennedy 
said:  "'Purely  Informational  picketing  can- 
not be  curtailed  under  the  conference  report 
although  even  this  privilege  would  have  been 
denied    by    the    Landrum-Orlffln    measure," 

CONOKXSSIONAL     RECORD,     VOl .     105,     pt.      13,     p. 

17898  See  similar  statement  by  Representa- 
tive Prank  Tboi<i>«oi«,  New  Jersey.  Congris- 
8IONAL  Record,  vol.  106,  pt.  13.  p.  18127. 


Of  course,  the  new  Board  majority  la 
correct  In  Its  reasoning  that  the  general  pro- 
scriptlve clause  of  8(b)(7)  does  not  encom- 
pass or  apply  to  purely  Informational  picket- 
ing which  has  no  other  objective.  But  the 
purpose  of  the  second  proviso  to  8(b)  (7)  (C) , 
which  was  Inserted  in  conference,  must  be 
considered  In  light  of  the  fact  that  oppo- 
nents of  the  House-passed  Landrxim-OrlfBn 
bill  bad  argued  strenuously  that  Its  8(b) 
(7)  provision  would  outlaw  purely  Informa- 
tional picketing  » 

It  should  be  apparent  that  the  language 
of  the  proviso  was  Inserted  in  conference, 
even  though  It  should  not  have  been  neces- 
sary, to  clarify  and  make  absolutely  certain  " 
(and  thereby  satisfy  those  Congressmen  who 
were  doubtful)  that  8(b)(7)  could  not  be 
construed  so  as  to  outlaw  purely  Informa- 
tional picketing  which  had  no  other  ob- 
jective. This  clarifying  language  is  now 
used  to  sustain  an  Interpretation  of  8(b)  (7) 
(C).  which  Interpretation  all  but  nullifies 
the  purpose  of  the  section." 

Can  there  be  purely  Informational  picket- 
ing which  advertises  that  an  employer  does 
not  employ  members  of.  or  have  a  contract 
with,  a  labor  organization?  The  then  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  apparently  thought  so." 
Other  authorities  have  Indicated  that  such 
picketing  may  be  possible.* 

It  Is  suggested  that  the  conferees  at- 
tempted to  balance  competing  theories  on 
this  point  by  expressly  recognizing  the  pos- 
sibility  that   under    (and   only   under)    cer- 


■  Senator  Goldwatek,  one  of  the  conferees, 
told  the  Senate:  "In  conference  it  was  funda- 
mentally the  Landrum-Griffln  proposal 
which  was  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  after 
some  modifications  making  for  greater  clarity 
and  preclseness,  making  it  easier  to  deter- 
mine the  prohlbltlon"s  applicability  In  par- 
ticular fact  situations,  and  granting  the  very 
limited  exemption  from  the  prohibition  de- 
scribed above.  •  •  •  Where  the  union  en- 
gages In  picketing  or  other  publicity  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  truthfully  advising  the  pub- 
lic than  an  employer  does  not  employ  mem- 
bers of,  or  have  a  contract  with,  a  labor 
union  •  •  •  picketing  may  be  carried  on  In- 
definitely •  •  •.  However,  If  one  of  the  ef- 
fects of  such  •  •  •  Is  to  Induce  any  indi- 
vidual employed  by  any  other  person — other 
than  the  picketed  employer — In  the  course  of 
his  employment,  not  to  pick  up,  deliver  or 
transport  any  goods  or  not  to  perform  any 
services,  105  Congressional  Record,  pp. 
A8523-A8525  (dally  edition,  Oct    3,  1959). 

"  As  noted  by  the  majority  in  the  first 
Crown  decision,  130  NLRB  570  (1961),  the 
effect  of  such  an  Interpretation  Is  to  '"render 
meaningless,  at  the  whim  of  a  union  [or  Its 
sign  painters),  the  stated  objective  of  section 
8(b)(7),"    Id   at  572. 

»'  Senator  Kennedy  summarized  the  con- 
ference report.  In  part,  as  follows:  '"Picketing 
In  the  absence  of  a  contract  or  an  election 
which  has  only  the  effect  of  notifying  the 
public  of  nonunion  conditions  and  asking 
the  employees  to  Join  the  union  would  not 
be  banned,""  Congressional  Record,  vol.  105, 
pt  13,  p  17327.  In  his  capsule  summary. 
Senator  Kennedy  seemed  to  equate  advice 
to  the  public  that  an  employer  does  not 
employ  union  members  with  solicitation  of 
employees  to  Join  a  union.  But  even  the  new 
Board  majority  does  not  claim  that  the  sec- 
ond proviso  to  8(b)(7)(C)  permlU  solicita- 
tion of  employees.  See  Atlantic  Maintenance, 
136  NLRB  No.  195   (Apr.   17,  1962). 

"Por  example,  see  Whyte,  "Some  Dilem- 
mas In  the  Injunction  Against  Recognltlonal 
Picketing,"  3  Wm.  &  ML.  Rev.  15  (1961); 
McDermott,  '"Recognltlonal  and  Organiza- 
tional Picketing  Under  Amendments  to  the 
Taft-HarUey  Act,  44  Marq.  L.  Rev.  1   (1960). 

■Absent  a  stoppage  of  outside  deliveries 
or  services. 


tain  conditions  there  might  be  picketing  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  truthfully  informing  the 
public  that  an  employer  does  not  have  a 
contract  with,  or  employ  members  of,  a  labor 
union. 

In  striking  what  the  conferees  considered 
to  be  a  proper  balance.  It  should  be  noted 
that  with  respect  to  subparagraphs  (A)  and 

(B)  of  8(b)(7)  they  pointedly  omitted  lan- 
guage similar  to  that  In  the  second  proviso 
of  8(b)(7)(C).  thereby  negating  the  pos- 
sibility that,  under  conditions  presupposed 
by  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B).  picketing 
such  as  contemplated  by  the  second  proviso 
could  be  other  than  for  recognition  or  or- 
ganization. Similarly,  It  should  be  noted 
that  Congress  expressly  negated  such  a  pos- 
sibility In  8(b)(7)(C)  situations  where 
picketing  actually  Interferes  with  outside 
services  or  deliveries. 

It  Is  suggested  that  the  reasoning  of  those 
who  drafted  and  proposed  the  second  pro- 
viso to  8  ( b )( 7 )( C )  went  something  like  this : 

Where  a  union  pickets  with  signs  pro- 
claiming that  an  employer  does  not  have 
a  contract  with,  or  employ  members  of,  the 
labor  union,  the  normal  inference  is  that 
the  picketing  would  stop  If  such  a  contract 
were  signed  or  the  employees  became  union 
members.  This  Is  picketing  for  recognition, 
bargaining,  or  organization  and  must  be 
proscribed  when  It  Impinges  on  the  right  of 
employees  freely  to  choose  or  not  to  choose 
a  bargaining  representative.  Under  8(b)(7) 
(A)  and  (B)  this  Impingement  occurs  Im- 
mediately. Under  8(b)(7)(C)  It  occurs  af- 
ter the  union  has  been  given  a  reasonable 
time,  not  to  exceed  30  days,  to  sell  Its  wares 
to  the  employees.  However,  some  of  our 
colleagues  were  concerned  about  Infringe- 
ment upon  constitutionally  protected  free 
speech  rights  and  urged  that  under  certain 
limited  conditions  such  picketing  might  have 
as  its  sole  purpose  a  different  and  legitimate 
object  which  should  be  permitted.  Al- 
though perhaps  not  entirely  convinced  of 
this,  we  accepted  the  possibility  In  a  spirit 
of  compromise  and  Inserted  the  second  pro- 
viso in  8(b)(7)(C);  but  to  make  sure  that 
the  operative  effect  of  the  proviso  would  be 
as  narrow  as  the  professed  possibility  which 
spawned  It,  the  second  proviso  was  prefaced 
with  the  words,  "the  purpose,"  as  a  guaran- 
tee that  blackmail  picketing  would  not  be 
perpetuated  by  sham  or  subterfuge. 

In  sum  then.  It  would  appear  not  only 
permissible  but  Imperative  that  the  words 
"the  purpose"'  In  the  second  proviso  should 
be  given  effect  and  not  discarded  as  In  the 
reconsidered  Crown  Cafeteria  decision.  The 
practical  Import  of  the  construction  here 
urged  is  that  the  second  proviso  to  8(b)(7) 

(C)  provides  what  amounts  to  a  rule  of  evi- 
dence. Thus,  In  an  8(b)(7)(C)  situation" 
where  a  union  pickets  with  truthful  signs 
stating,  in  effect,  that  the  employer  has  no 
contract  with,  or  does  not  employ  members 
of,  the  union.  It  should  not  be  Inferred  auto- 
matically— from  the  sign  legends  alone — 
that  an  object  of  the  picketing  Is  recognition 
or  organization.  This  Is  so  because  In  the 
second  proviso  Congress  has  expressly  recog- 
nized the  possibility  that  such  picketing  may 
be  purely  informational.  However,  since 
Congress  has  explicitly  predicated  the  oper- 
ation of  the  second  proviso  on  the  purpose 
of  the  picketing  and  not  on  Its  mere  form, 
it  seems  not  only  clear,  but  necessary,  that 
resort  be  had  to  evidence  extraneous  to  the 
picket  signs  to  determine  such  purpose,  evi- 
dence of  the  sort  adduced  and  credited  In  the 
first  Crown  decision.  A  contrary  holding, 
it  Is  submitted,  such  as  that  In  the  second 
Crown  decision  can  be  conducive  only  to 
rampant  hypocrisy  which,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  negates  the  explicit  statutory 
emphasis  on  ascertainment  of  purpose. 


Croum  Cafeteria  v.  Miratti's.  Inc. 

Under  section  9(c)(1)(B)  of  the  act «  an 
employer  may  file  a  representation  petition 
with  the  Board  when  a  union  presents  a 
claim  for  recognition  as  the  representative  of 
bis  employees.  If  upon  Investigation  the 
Board  finds,  among  other  things,  that  there 
Is  In  fact  such  a  claim  for  representation, 
an  election  is  directed  wherein  the  em- 
ployees are  p>ermltted  to  vote  for  or  against 
the  union  by  secret  ballot.  When  faced  with 
such  a  petition.  It  Is  not  uncommon  for  a 
minority  union  to  disclaim  any  object  of 
recognition.  If  the  disclaimer  Is  accepted  by 
the  Board,  the  petition  Is  dismissed  and  no 
election  is  held.  But,  If  the  disclaimer  is 
not  accepted  by  the  Board,  an  election  Is 
held  and.  If  the  union  loses,  there  cannot 
be  another  election  for  12  months,"  and 
the  picketing  proscriptions  of  8(b)(7)(B)'' 
come  Into  play.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  Is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  Impor- 
tance to  a  union  of  an  effective  disclaimer 
when  It  represents  none  or  a  minority  of 
the  employees. 

Further,  and  as  pointed  out  by  the  Board 
majority  in  the  first  Crown  decision."  It  is 
well-established  Board  law  that,  to  be  effec- 
tive, a  disclaimer  must  be  clear  and  un- 
equivocal In  the  sense  that  any  concurrent 
or  subsequent  action  by  the  union  Inconsist- 
ent with  such  disclaimer  will  destroy  Its 
effectiveness. 

With  this  background  In  mind.  It  is  again 
recalled  that  the  new  Board  majority  In  Its 
reconsidered  Crown  decision  held  that  a 
picket  sign  which  proclaims  that  an  em- 
ployer "does  not  have  a  contract  with"  a 
union  "clearly  Implies  a  recognltlonal  •  •  • 
object."**  The  new  Board  majority  also 
dropped  this  footnote  In  their  Crown  deci- 
sion: 

"We  might  note  In  passing,  however,  that 
while  proviso  picketing  precludes  the  holding 
of  an  expedited  election,  nevertheless,  if  the 
proviso  picketing  Is  for  recognition  or  bar- 
gaining, as  distinguished  from  organization, 
a  routine  section  9(c)  representation  peti- 
tion would,  if  other  necessary  preconditions 
were  satisfied,   be   entertained."  •• 

The  footnote  Is  Ironic  In  light  of  the  hold- 
ing In  Miratti's,  Inc.,"  which  Involved  Just 
such  a  "routine  section  9(c)  representation 
petition"  filed  by  an  employer.  The  case 
was  decided  by  the  same  new  Crown  major- 
ity. In  Miratti's,  Inc.  the  union  had  cap  »ed 
a  series  of  recognition  demands  with  an  oral 
disclaimer  of  recognition,  and  It  then  com- 
menced picketing  with  signs  stating  that  the 
employer  did  not  have  a  contract  with  the 
union.  The  Board  held  that  the  union's 
disclaimer  was  effective  on  the  ground  that 
Its  subsequent  picketing  was  not  Incon- 
sistent therewith  because  such  picketing  had 
no  recognltlonal  object.  It  dismissed  the 
employer's  petition  and  no  election  was  held. 

Again  In  Andes  Candles,™  the  same  new 
Crown  majority  considered  another  "routine 
section  9(c)  representation  petition,"  and 
again  the  union  was  picketing  with  "no  con- 
tract" signs.  The  Board  dismissed  the  repre- 
sentation petition  with  the  conclusion  that 
the  picketing  was  not  for  recognition. 

To  summarize,  In  the  second  Crown  deci- 
sion, the  new  Board  majority  refused  to 
enjoin  picketing   as  a  violation   of  8(b)(7) 


»  132  NLRB  699  (1961). 


"NLRA,  sec.  9(c)(1)  (B),  added  by  61  Stat. 
144  (1947),  29  U.S.C,  sec.  159(c)(1)(B) 
(1958). 

«  NLRA,  sec.  9(c)  (1) ,  added  by  61  Stat.  144 
(1947),  29  U.S.C.  sec.  159(c)(1)    (1958). 

"  NLRA,  sec.  8(b)  (7)  (B) ,  added  by  73  Stat. 
644  '(1969),  29  U.S.C,  sec.  158(b)(7)(B) 
(supp.  ni,  1962). 

"NLRB  570,  572    (1961). 

*■  135  NLRB  No.  124  (Mar.  5,  1962) . 

"  135  NLRB  No.  124.  n.  4  (Mar.  5.  1962). 

"  132  NLRB  699  ( 1961 ) . 

»  133  NLRB  758  (1961). 
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(C)  by  reasoning  that  all  "no  contract" 
picketing  U  for  recognition.  But  In  Mlrattl'a 
and  Andea  Candles,  the  same  Board  major- 
ity managed  to  deny  the  employer  (and  hla 
employees)  an  election  on  the  ground  that 
"no  contract"  picketing  was  not  for  recogni- 
tion. 

Taken  together,  these  three  decisions  do 
very  little  to  reinforce  the  doctrine  of  stare 
decisis,  and  they  do  even  less  to  provide  Im- 
plementation for  the  strong  purpose  of  Con- 
gress to  free  employees  from  the  coercion  of 
blackmail  picketing.  It  can  only  be  won- 
dered whether  the  "whlpsaw"  effect  of  such 
holdings  presages  atrophy  for  subparagraph 
(Bt  of  section  8(b)(7)  which  depends  upon 
elections  as  the  vital  Instrument  In  lU 
machinery  to  protect  employees  from  pro- 
longed  blackmail  picketing. 

BLINNX    AND    ITS    DICTA 

In  Blinne  Constr.  Co.,*  the  union  picketed 
for  several  declared  objectives,  one  of  which 
was  recognition.  About  3  weeks  after  the 
picketing  commenced,  the  union  &led  a 
charge  alleging  that  the  employer  had  en- 
gaged In  unfair  labor  practices  In  violation 
of  secUons  8(a)(1).  (2),  (3),  and  (5). 
Three  weeks  later,  the  Board's  regional  di- 
rector dismissed  the  8(a)  (2)  and  (5)  charges 
and  the  union  thereupon  imore  than  30  days 
after  the  picketing  conunenced)  filed  a  rep- 
resentation petition.  Thereafter,  the  re- 
gional director  Issued  an  8(b)(7)(C)  com- 
plaint and  effected  a  settlement  of  the  8(a) 
(1)  and  (3)  charges.  Before  the  Board,  the 
union  advanced  the  argximent  that  section 
8(b)(7)  should  not  be  enforced  where  any 
employer  violation  of  section  8(a)  is  alleged 
by  the  union.*" 

A  Board  majority  ot  Leedom,  Rodgers. 
Jenkins,  and  Kimball  rejected  the  unions 
argument.  They  pointed  out  "  that  Congress 
had  specl&cally  rejected  such  a  sweeping 
proposition  and  had  determined.  Instead,  to 
so  amend  section  10(1)  of  Taft-Hartley  that 
only  a  charge  of  employer  violation  of  8(a) 
(2),  If  considered  meritorious  by  regional 
Board  officers,  could  be  interposed  to  block 
enforcement  of  8(b)(7).'* 

In  addition  to  the  legislative  history  relied 
upon  In  the  first  BUnne  decision  to  support 
this  conclusion.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  Elliott  bill."  as  reported  by  the  House 
committee,  as  well  as  the  Senate-passed  Ken- 


■  130  NURB  587  ( 1961 ) ,  reconsidered  in  135 
NLRBNo.  121  (Feb  20.  1962). 

*"  130  ffLRB  587,  589  ( 1961 ) . 

*iTbe  union  also  argued  that  8(b)(7) 
should  not  apply  to  recognition  picketing  by 
a  "majority  union."  But  the  majority  of 
Board  members  In  the  first  BUnne  decision 
pointed  out  that  "sec.  8ib)(7)(c)  permits 
only  a  currently  certified  union  to  engage 
in  recognition  picketing,  and  makes  no  ex- 
ception for  a  majority  union  which  lacks 
such  current  certification,"  130  NLRB  587. 
588  ( 1961 ) .  That  the  union  in  Blinne  in  fact 
represented  a  majority  Is  doubtful.  As  the 
Board  noted  (p  589).  It  Is  well  established 
that  a  majority  statiis  coupled  with  an  em- 
ployer's unfair  labor  practices  to  dissipate 
the  union's  maj'~-lty  constitutes  an  8ia)(5) 
violation.  Yet  the  Regional  Director  had  dis- 
missed the  8(a)(5)  charge  while  apparently 
finding  merit  to  the  8(a)  (1)  and  (3)  viola- 
tions. 

"  In  a  dissent  from  the  first  BUnne  ruling. 
Member  Fanning  argued  that  Congress  had 
not  expressly  repudiated,  and.  therefore.  In- 
dicated approval  of  Board  election  proceduret 
under  which  an  election  Is  stayed  If  an  em- 
ployer engages  In  certain  unfair  firactlces. 
among  them  the  practice  proscribed  by  8(a) 
(  5 ) .  130  NLRB  587.  592  ( 1961 ) .  To  the  same 
effect,  see  Member  Fanning's  dissent  In  the 
reconsidered  Blinne  decision.  135  NLRB  No. 
121    (Feb    20.  1962). 

"  H  R    8342.  86th  Cong  ,  1st  sess.  ( 1959) . 


nedy-Irvln  bill.**  had  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  section  10(1)  to  provide  that  where 
a  charge  Is  filed  under  what  is  now  8(b)  (7). 
"it  shall  t>e  a  defense  to  show  that  an  unfair 
labor  practice  within  the  meaning  of  section 
8(a)  haa  been  committed"  After  the  Elliott 
bill  was  rejected  by  the  House  in  favor  of  the 
Landrum-Orlffln  bill.**  the  same  sweeping 
prop(]cal  was  urged  again  In  the  Senate-House 
conference  where  a  compromise  limiting  the 
10(1)  amendment  to  a  meritorious  (8)  (a)  (2) 
charge  was  finally  struck.  Thereafter.  Sen- 
ator MoESE  commented  In  the  Senate  on  the 
conference  agreement  as  follows: 

"The  Senate  bUl  contained  a  provision 
saying.  In  effect,  that  where  the  employer 
committed  unfair  labor  practices,  the  union 
had  a  right  to  picket  for  organizational  pur- 
poses. The  (conference)  bill  now  preserves 
an  unimportant  shred  of  this  provision. 
Company-union  cases  In  violation  of  8(a)  (2) 
of  the  act  are  more  difficult  to  prove  and 
constitute  a  small  part  of  the  Board's  busi- 
ness The  Important  unfair  labor  practices 
In  this  context  are  antlvinlon  threats  and 
discriminatory  discharges"  •• 

Where  It  Is  clear  that  the  Congress  has 
carefully  considered  particular  language  and 
has  deliberately  rejected  it  In  favor  of  other 
language,  one  might  reasonably  expect  that 
such  a  rejection  and  deliberate  choice  by 
Congress  would  be  honored,  particularly  by 
an  administrative  tribunal  which  was  cre- 
ated by  Congress  for  the  very  purpose  of 
honoring  and  Implementing  Its  p<->Ucle8  The 
Board  majority  in  the  first  BUnne  decision 
w.\a  eminently  correct  In  Its  appraisal  of  the 
conference  agreement  and  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the   10(1)   amendment. 

However,  after  the  new  Board  majority 
came  to  power  It  granted  reconsideration  of 
BUnne  Although  the  Board,  in  a  compli- 
cated and  Intricately  divided  new  opinion, 
did  not  upset  the  result  of  the  first  BUnne 
decision,  the  new  Board  majority  used  a 
footnote  to  proclaim,  through  gratuitous 
dicta,  their  own  "amendment"  to  section 
10(1) — an  amendment  which  Congress  had 
already  considered  and  rejected  The  dicta 
writers  In  the  second  BUnne  decision  an- 
nounced 

"We  would,  however,  have  had  a  much 
different  CAse  here  If  the  section  8(a)(5) 
charge  had  been  found  meritorious  so  as  to 
warrant  Issuance  of  a  complaint.  A  repre- 
sentation petition  assumes  an  unrestilved 
question  concerning  representation.  A  sec- 
tion 8(ai  (5)  charge,  on  the  other  hand,  pre- 
supposes that  no  such  question  exists  and 
that  the  employer  is  wrongfully  refusing  to 
recognize  or  bargain  with  a  statutory  bar- 
gaining representative.  Because  of  this 
basic  Inconsistency,  the  Board  has  over  the 
years  uniformly  refused  to  entertain  repre- 
sentation petitions  where  a  meritorious 
charge  of  refusal  to  bargain  has  been  filed 
and.  indeed,  has  dismissed  any  representa- 
tion petition  which  may  already  have  been 
on  file  The  same  considerations  apply 
where  a  meritorious  section  8(a)(6)  charge 
Is  filed  in  a  section  8(b)(7)(C)  context. 
Congressional  acquiescence  In  the  Board's 
long-standing  practice  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  section  8(b)(7)(C)  imports.  In  our 
view,  congressional  approval  of  a  continua- 
tion of  that  practice  thereafter  Cf  Gullett 
Gtn  Co  V  N  L  R  B  .  340  US  361.  366  •  •  • 
So  here.  If  a  meritorious  8(a)  (5)  charge  had 
been  filed  a  petition  for  representation  would 
not  have  been  required  *■ 

In  short,  the  new  Board  majority  an- 
nounced that  It  will  regard  the  filing  of  an 
8(a)(6)  charge,  considered  meritorious  by 
regional   officers,   as   an   adequate   substitute 


"S.  1555,  86th  Cong..  Ist  sess.  (1959). 
**  This  contained  no  provision. 

••  106    CONCHIBSIONAL    RECORD,    VOl      105,    pt. 

13.  p    17860. 

"  138  NLRB  No    121,  n    24  (Peb    20.  1963). 


for  a  representation  petition, ••  and.  there- 
fore, as  a  defense  available  against  an  8(6)^ 
(7)  charge.  It  follows  from  their  view  that 
when  such  an  8(a)  (6)  charge  Is  filed,  a  rep- 
resentaUon  petition  will  not  be  required  an 
8(b)(7)(C)  complaint  will  not  Issue,  and  the 
blackmail  picketing  proscribed  by  Congreas 
win  be  allowed  to  continue. 

This  "solution"  or  "remedy"  fashioned  by 
the  Board  as  a  means  for  coping  with  an 
employer's  unfair  practice  Is  a  strange  one 
In  light  of  the  congressional  purpose  to  pro- 
tect employees  from  the  coercive  practices  of 
both  employers  and  unions.  In  effect,  the 
Board  policy  (which  CongrefS  rejected)  ap- 
proves  and  encourages  the  Idea  that  the  em- 
ployer and  the  union  may  take  a  turnabout 
In  cudgeling  the  employees  • 

By  reJecUng  the  very  policy  which  the  new 
Boarrl  majority  has  now  adopted.  Congress 
Indicated  Its  determination  that  the  Interest 
of  employees  and  the  public  would  be  better 
served  by  proscribing  and  halting  such  coer- 
cive practices  on  the  part  of  both  employers 
and  the  unions  If  It  should  turn  out  that 
an  8ia)(5i  charge  filed  against  an  empluyer 
Is  In  fact  valid,  the  Board  will  order  the 
employer  to  b.irgaln  with  the  union,  and 
there  Is  no  need  to  subject  the  affected 
employees  to  additional  coercive  picketing 
Such  picketing  would  be  particularly  dele- 
terious to  employee  rights  in  the  case  where 
an  8(a)(5)  charge  eventually  proves  to  b« 
without  merit  "  if  In  tlie  meantime  the  em- 
ployer has  been  coerced  by  the  picketing  to 
recognize,  and  his  employees  have  been  co- 
erced to  Join,  a  union  which  Is  not  the  choice 
of  the  employees. 


"Note  In  the  BUnne  dicta  quoted  above 
the  statement:  "A  section  8(a)(5)  charge, 
on  the  other  hand.  presupp>ose8  that  no  such 
question  (concerning  representation)  exists 
and  that  the  employer  Is  wrongfully  refus- 
ing to  recognize  or  bargain  with  a  statutory 
bargaining  representative  "  Cf  Franz  Food 
Prod.  Inc.  137  NLRB  No  35  (May  25,  1962) 
where  the  same  new  Board  majority  dis- 
missed an  employer's  representation  peti- 
tion and  reversed  a  prior  Board  decision 
IHumfce.  123  NI.RB  310  (1969)1  *"  holding 
that  an  extant  8(a)(5)  charge  Is  only  a  con- 
tention that  the  union  represented  a  ma- 
jority In  the  past,  and  Is  not  Inconsistent 
with  a  present  disclaimer  of  recognition;  1  e  . 
an  8(a)(5)  charge  Is  not  tantamount  to  a 
present  demand  for  recognition. 

'•The  author  wishes  to  reemphaslze  thst 
a  primary  purpose  of  both  Taft-Hartley  and 
Landrum-Orlffln  was  protection  of  employees 
from  coercive  practices  Section  8(b)  i7)  was 
enacted  to  provide  protection  for  employees, 
as  well  as  employers,  against  prolonged  co- 
ercive picketing.  Unlawful  conduct  by  an 
employer  ought  not  to  extinguish  the  right 
of  employees  to  be  free  from  coercive  con- 
duct bv  a  union  To  that  effect,  see  Sunset 
Line  A  Tume  Co  .  79  NLRB  1487.  1492.  n  6 
)  1948)  ;LocaZ  1150.  UEW.  84  NLRB  972.  979 
(1949);  Smith  Cabinet  Mfg.  Co.  81  NLRB 
888,  888  (1949).  This  Inordinate  emphasU. 
on  what  some  may  regard  as  obvious.  Is  con- 
sidered necessary  Running  through  recent 
Board  decisions  there  Is  an  apparent  reluc- 
tance to  consider  blackmail-organizational 
and  recognltlonal  picketing  as  the  unfair  la- 
bor practice  that  Congress  proclaimed  It  to 
be;  Instead  there  seems  to  be  a  great  tend- 
ency to  treat  this  practice  tenderly  as  an 
honored  and  "traditional  means  of  enlisting 
public  svmpathy"  |  the  new  C^otcn  majority. 
135  NLRB  No  124  (Mar  6.  1962)  |  which 
should  be  sheltered  from  8(b)(7). 

»"It  should  be  noted  that  the  probable 
merit  of  an  8(a)(5)  charge  Is  usually  deter- 
mined ex  parte  by  the  Board's  regional  direc- 
tor whereas  8(b)(7)  picketing  is  enjoined 
only  after  a  full  hearing  in  a  US.  district 
court  pursuant  to  sec.  10(1)  of  the  act.  29 
use    sec    160(1)    (1958). 
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instead  of  approving  continuation  of  the 
nroscrlbed  picketing  as  a  "remedy,-  the 
Board  might  do  better  to  consider  ttoe  Gen- 
eral Counsel's  permissive  injunctive  power« 
under  section  10(])  «  as  a  poaalble  way  of 
dealing  with  flagrant  employer  unfair  prac- 

The  new  majority's  reliance  on  the  Gullett 
case  ^  fur  the  proposition  that  congressional 
silence  Indicated  approval  of  the  Botu-d's  in- 
formal election  procedures  Is  Interesting,  but 
not  ver'-  persuasive  as  support  for  their  8(a) 
(5)  substitution  theory.  Thlt  use  of  Gullett 
U  particularly  Interesting  because  of  Its  soli- 
tary emergence  In  Blinne,  and  the  fact  It 
has  not  been  mentioned,  either  before  or 
since  Blinne.  by  these  same  Board  members 
in  their  reversals  of  some  50  formal  Board  de- 
cisions ^  which,  presumably,  represented 
jettled  law  in  1969.  when  Congress  last  exer- 
cised Its  choice  of  speaking  or  remaining 
silent  on  Taft-Hartley  provisions. 

Finally,  attention  is  directed  to  this  ad- 
mission In  the  BUnne  dicta: 

"Certainly  the  narrow  proviso  embodied  In 
section  10(1)  [making.  In  effect,  section 
8(a)  (2)  a  defense  to  an  8(b)  (7)  complaint), 
and  the  failure  to  embrace  a  proposal  that 
would  exempt  recognition  and  organizational 
picketing  from  the  section  8(b)(7)(C)  bar 
where  | other  than  8(a)  (2)  |  employer  unfair 
labor  practices  had  been  committed,  suggest 
tiiat  Congress  was  reluctant  to  grant  such 
an  exemption."  »* 

The  circumstances  are  rather  odd  when  the 
proponents  of  a  theory  concede.  In  the  same 
decision  In  which  It  Is  unveiled,  that  the 
theory  does  not  accord  with  the  law  as  writ- 
ten. The  rewriting  of  laws,  it  Is  submitted, 
\t  a  function  and  responsibility  which  Is 
more  appropriate  for  the  Congress. 

BAKKEX     BROS.     CORP. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  last  Board  decision 
for  comment  should  be  Barker  Bros.  Corp.'^ 
Not  only  Is  It  the  most  recent  of  the  cases 
herein  examined,  but  It  probably  represents 
the  greatest  departure  from  both  the  lan- 
guage of  section  8(b)(7)  and  the  Intent  of 
Congress.  The  essential  and  undisputed 
facts  In  Barker  Bros  were  that,  without  filing 
a  represenutlon  petition,  the  union  picketed 
an  employer  for  more  than  30  days  (1)    for 


*>  29  U  S  C  sec.  160(J)  (1958).  A  failure  to 
rely  upon  and  resort  to  the  entire  resources 
of  a  BtiUute  often  leads  to  the  overloading 
and  subsequent  distortion  of  a  particular 
section  of  the  law. 

"Gullett  Gin  Co.  v.  SLRB.  340  US.  361 
(1951).  wherein  the  Court,  speaking  through 
Mr  Justice  Mlnton,  said:  "In  the  course  of 
adopting  the  1947  amendments,  Congress 
considered  In  great  detail  the  provisions  of 
the  earlier  legislation  as  they  had  been  ap- 
plied by  the  Board.  Under  these  circum- 
stances It  Is  a  fair  assumption  that  by  re- 
enacting  without  pertinent  modification  the 
provision  with  which  we  here  deal.  Congress 
accepted  the  construction  placed  thereon  by 
the  Board  and  approved  by  the  courts."  Id. 
at  366 

"Their  very  number  prohibits  enumera- 
tion, but  see.  eg  .  Pacific  Tile  <t  Porcelain 
Co..  137  NLRB  No.  169  (July  17,  1962 ) ;  Mont- 
gomery  Ward  &  Co..  137  NLRB  No  26  (May 
25.  1962);  and  A  P  W .  Productx,  Inc.,  137 
NLRB  No    7  (May  2.  1962), 

■^135  NLRB  No.  121  (Feb.  20,  1962).  49 
LRRM  1638.  1643  (1962).  Dlctawrlters  also 
conceded  "It  seems  fair  to  say  that  Congress 
was  unwilling  to  write  an  exemption  Into 
8(b)(7)(C)  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of 
filing  a  representation  petition  whenever 
employer  unfair  labor  practices  were  alleged. 
The  fact  that  the  bill  ultimately  enacted  by 
the  Congress  did  not  contain  the  amendment 
to  sec.  10(1)  which  the  Senate  had  adopted 
In  S.  1555  cogently  establishes  that  this  re- 
luctance was  not  due  to  oversight. 

"  138  NLRB  No.  64   (Sept.  7.  19(0). 
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the  proscribed  object  of  recognition,  (2)  with 
signs  that  were  not  truthful,  and  (S)  with 
the  effect  of  stopping  or  delaying  deliveries 
and  services  to  the  employer  on  at  least 
6  (and  probably  n^ore  than  15)  occa- 
sions. Incredibly,  the  new  Board  majority 
held  that  the  union  had  not  violated  sec- 
tion 8(b)  (7)  (C). 

Even  if  the  picket  signs  had  been  truthful 
and  there  had  been  no  Interference  with  de- 
liveries, it  Is  submitted  that  the  picketing, 
having  recognition  as  an  object,  shoiild  have 
been  enjoined  under  a  proper  interpretation 
of  section  8(b)(7)(C)  as  Indicated  In  the 
foregoing  dlscvisslon  of  Crown  Cafeteria.  But 
In  Barker,  the  new  Board  majority  goes  much 
further  and  flatly  rejects  the  clear  and  pre- 
cise language  of  8(b)  (7)  (C) 's  second  proviso 
which  recognizes  only  a  very  limited  exemp- 
tion for  certain  picketing  which  Is  "for  the 
purpose  of  truthfully  advising  the  public 
•  •  •  unless  an  effect  of  such  picketing  Is  to 
Induce  any  Individual  employed  by  any  other 
person  In  the  course  of  his  employment  not 
to  pick  up,  deliver  or  transport  any  goods 
or  not  to  perform  any  services," 

Even  though  the  picket  signs  In  Barker 
were  not  truthful,  the  new  Board  majority 
excused  the  union  with  a  footnote  explana- 
tion that  there  was  no  evidence  that  the 
public  was  deceived.  But  the  statute  clearly 
turns  on  truthfulness  of  picket  signs  and 
not  on  deception  of  the  public.  The  Board 
majority  also  placed  emphasis  on  a  lack  of 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  union  Intended 
by  its  untruthful  signs  to  deceive  the  public. 
This  rationale  is  interesting  in  light  of  the 
Federal  penal  statute  dealing  with  perjury," 
under  which  a  prosecutor  must  overcome 
the  strongest  presumption  of  Innocence  by 
sustaining  an  extraordinary  burden  of  proof, 
and  yet  the  defendant's  knowledge  or  belief 
of  falsity  may  be  Inferred  by  proof  of  the 
faulty  Itaelf." 

With  respect  to  delivery  stoppages,  the  new 
Board  majority  concludes  in  Barker  that 
Congress  did  not  Intend  by  8(b)(7)(C)  to 
proscribe  picketing  unless  the  stoppages  "in- 
terfere with,  disrupt  or  curtail  the  employer's 
business."  Accordingly,  under  the  Board's 
ruling,  a  picketed  employer  must  prove  not 
only  that  delivery  stoppages  occurred  but 
also  the  extent  to  which  such  stoppages  dis- 
rupt his  business.  That  this  Is  not  the 
language  of  the  statute  appears  to  be  con- 
ceded by  the  new  Board  majority.  The  law 
speaks  clearly  In  terms  of  proscribing  picket- 
ing with  an  effect  of  stopping  any  deliveries 
or  any  services.  Notwithstanding  that  fact, 
the  Board  has  blatantly  legislated  a  new 
statute  which  it  apparently  considers  more 
reasonable. 

If  the  Constitution  makes  anything  clear, 
surely  It  Is  that  legislating  Is  the  function 
of  Congress.  At  this  writing,  the  holding 
In  Barker  climaxes  a  disturbing  line  of  re- 
cent decisions  ■*  which  gives  cause  to  wonder 


"62  Stat.  773  (1948).  18  U.8.C.,  section 
1621    (1958). 

"  See,  United  States  v.  Magin,  280  F.  2d  74 
(7th  circuit  1960),  certiorari  denied.  384  U.S. 
914  (I960). 

»»•  Of  course,  a  number  of  other  Board  de- 
cisions could  appropriately  be  included  in  a 
fuller  treatment  of  this  subject.  For  ex- 
ample, see  Calumet  Contractors  Association, 
130  NLRB  78  (1961).  reconsidered  in  133 
NLRB  612  (1961),  wherein  the  new  Board 
majority  reversed  a  long  established  rule  and 
held  that  picketing  by  an  outside  union  for 
"prevailing  rates"  while  another  union  was 
certified  did  not  Indicate  a  bargaining  ob- 
jective, thereby  Immunizing  picketing  which 
theretofore  had  been  proscribed  by  8(b)(4) 
(C).  Then  see  the  application  under  8(b) 
(7)  eases  such  as:  Claude  Everett  Constr. 
Co..  136  NLRB  No.  28  (Mar.  16.  1962).  and 
Fanelli  Ford  Sales,  Inc..  133  NLRB  1468 
(1961).  In  the  reconsidered  Calumet  de- 
cision, it  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  new 


whether  the  new  Board  majcMity  really  con- 
cedes the  constitutional  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  establish  policy  in  the  labor-man- 
agement field.** 

The  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Cardoeo,  quoted 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  bear  re- 
peating: 

"When  the  legislature  has  spoken,  and 
declared  one  Interest  superior  to  another, 
the  Judge  must  subordinate  his  personal  or 
subjective  estimate  of  value  to  the  estimate 
thus  declared.  He  may  not  nullify  or  pervert 
a  statute  because  convinced  that  an  er- 
roneous axlology  Is  reflected  in  Its  terms."  " 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  usual  clear  and  concise 
statement  of  the  Issues. 


DEDICATION  OP  THE  FEDERAL  DE- 
POSIT INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
BUILDING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Pat  man]  Is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  read  into  the  Congressional  Record 
in  my  time  the  ceremonies  marking  the 
formal  dedication  of  the  new  building  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
Uon  at  550  17th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
Corporation,  at  4:30  pjn.,  June  16,  1963. 

On  the  dais:  Erie  Cocke,  Sr..  Chair- 
man of  the  Corporation,  presiding; 
Wright  Patman,  chairman  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee ;  William  Quinn,  presi- 
dent, Chicago.  Milwaukee.  St.  Paul  k  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Co.,  representing  Leo  T. 
Crowley,  chairman  of  the  railroad  arvd 
Chairman  of  the  FDIC  from  1934  to  1945 ; 
Rev.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain. 
U.S.  Senate;  Jesse  P.  Wolcott.  Director 
of  the  FDIC  and  Chairman  from  1957  to 
1961;     Thomas    O.     DeShazo,    Deputy 


Board  majority  adopts  language  directly  from 
Member  Fanning's  dissent  in  1958  In  In- 
dustrial Chrome  Plating.  121  NLRB  1298, 
1302  (1958).  wherein  he  said:  "It  may  be 
argued — with  some  justification — that  pick- 
eting by  an  outside  union  when  another 
union  has  newly  won  Board  certification  is 
an  unwarranted  harassment  of  the  picketed 
employer.  But  this  is  an  argument  that 
must  be  addressed  to  Congress."  Apparent- 
ly the  new  Board  majority  was  unimpressed 
by  the  fact  that  Congress,  in  1959,  not  only 
indicated  (by  its  silence)  approval  of  8(b) 
(4)(C)  as  previously  interpreted  but  went 
further  and  reinforced  it  with  8(b)  (7). 

»•  See  remarks  delivered  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Representative  Lanubxtm 
[Georgia],  and  Representative  Gbhtin 
[Michigan],  Congressional  Rxcoao,  vol.  108. 
pt.  5,  p.  6190,  wherein  criticism  is  leveled  at 
Member  Brown's  statement:  "In  my  view  the 
[National  Labor  Relations]  Board  is  unques- 
tionably a  policymaking  tribunal,"  Brown 
"The  NLRB  on  the  New  Frontiers,"  NLRB 
press  release  R-838,  at  8,  Feb.  10,  1962:  and 
his  statement:  "The  present  Board  has  freed 
Itself  from  the  self-inflicted  dedication  to 
per  se  rules.  Fixed  rules  are  easy  to  apply 
and  provide  the  parties  with  knowledge  upon 
which  to  predicate  their  actions.  These  are 
desirable  results  and  must,  of  course,  be  ac- 
corded some  weight.  Certainty  necessarily 
foUovre  from  the  implementation  of  mecha- 
nistic rules,  but  it  is  a  superficial  certainty 
destined  for  dispute."    Id.  at  14. 

"CardoBo.  "The  Growth  of  the  Law."  »4 
(1924). 
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Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  represent- 
ing James  J.  Saxon.  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and  ex  officio  Director  of 
FDIC :  Marshall  R.  Diggs.  Director  of  the 
PDIC  in  1938;  L.  A.  Jeimlngs.  Director 
of  the  FDIC  In  1953;  and  Ray  M.  Old- 
ney,  Director  of  the  FDIC  from  1953  to 
1961. 

Mr.  CocKK.  Good  afternoon,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  naturally  we  are  very 
happy  indeed  to  have  you  with  us  this 
afternoon.  To  us  this  means  a  day 
somewhat  different  from  other  days. 
Thirty  years  ago  today  the  Congress 
authorized  a  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation.  We  fully  like  the  idea  that 
wc  are  housed  in  what  we  think  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  most  efficient  building  and 
make  a  much  more  efficient  operation. 
We  car  name  other  things  to  our  privll- 
lege  and  pleasure,  but  nothing  I  know 
Is  better  and  more  appreciated  than  this 
wonderful  group  of  friends.  We  feel  like 
even  the  weather  has  been  good  to  us 
today.  It  scared  us  for  two  or  three 
hours,  but  maybe  the  "Old  Master"  is 
taking  care  of  people  in  need,  and  we  are 
delighted  that  you  all  would  brave  any 
chances  of  getting  in  trouble  or  getting 
wet  to  be  with  us. 

You  might  like  to  know  a  few  things 
about  the  building.  We  want  you  to  see 
each  and  every  part  of  it,  because  It  is  a 
building  here  for  service  to  the  public 
and  service  to  the  bankers  of  America 
and  service  to  the  banking  industry 
through  Government  officials,  through 
Government  employees,  through  our  dis- 
tinguished Congressmen  and  Senators, 
and  we  hope  all  of  these  groups  will  see 
fit  to  use  Its  facilities.  In  doing  so,  it 
will  be  helpful  to  us  in  our  endeavor  to 
carry  out  our  assignment.  First.  I 
might  mention  the  street  number  is  550 
17th  Street  NW.  The  architects  were 
Chatelaln.  Gauger  &  Nolan  of  Washing- 
ton and  Perkins  ii  Will  of  Chicago.  The 
general  contractor  was  Arthur  Venneri 
Co.  of  Washington.  D.C.,  and  the  build- 
ing was  under  the  supervision  of  the 
General  Services  Administration.  They 
began  work  on  January  30, 1961.  We  are 
only  about  6  or  7  months  late,  but  we 
started  moving  in  May  15,  1963.  You 
have  in  your  building  28.000  cubic  feet  of 
"diamond  grays"  granite  for  its  facing, 
from  the  Cold  Springs  Granite  Co.,  Cold 
Springs,  Minn.  I  will  have  to  express 
regrets;  I  prefer  Georgia  granite.  The 
powers  that  be  would  not  go  along  with 
it. 

The  building  has  246.000  square  feet. 
I  hope  you  go  through  it  and  see  how 
we  have  endeavored  to  make  it  livable, 
serviceable,  and  workable.  We  did  not 
desire,  nor  did  we  get,  a  monumental 
building.  We  think  we  did  get  a  modern 
and  useful  office  building. 

The  electrical  contractors  were  Fish- 
bach  &  Moore,  of  Washington.  The 
Haughton  Elevator  Co.  furnished  the 
elevators.  The  landscaping  was  done  by 
J.  H.  Burton,  of  Hyattsville,  Md.  Our 
two  interior  decorators  were  Miss 
Eleanor  Hupp  and  Miss  Helen  Ginberg 
of  the  General  Services  Administration. 

The  bronze  windows,  sills,  doors,  and 
flagpoles  were  furnished  by  A.  F.  Jorse 
Iron  Works,   Inc..  Arlington,   Va.,   and 


Capital  Bronze  Co.,  Long  Island,  NY., 
and  the  mosaic  tiles  and  acoustical  tiles 
and  ceilings  came  from  Peter  Brattl 
Associates,  Arlington.  Va  .  and  John  H. 
Hampshire.  Inc..  Bladensburg.  Md  .  re- 
spectively 

We  paid.  In  round  figures.  $1,600,000 
for  this  lot.  We  have  been  offered  a  prof- 
it. We  -spent  on  the  building  $6,900,000 
approximat^'ly.  and  on  these  two  con- 
tracts we  saved  over  $1,038,000  over 
original  estimates  of  the  cost. 

This  building  site  offers  a  fact  or  two 
upon  which  you  ml^ht  like  to  think  We 
can  trace  it  back  to  1685  and  the  original 
people  who  were  living  here.  These 
stories  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  lady 
of  the  house  was  the  closest  personal 
friend  of  Dolly  Madison,  who  lived  just 
across  what  are  trees  now  looking  to  the 
then  President's  home.  At  that  time 
you  know  we  did  not  have  a  White 
House.  We  had  a  Presidents  home,  but 
the  War  of  1812  changed  things  a  bit. 

When  you  enter  the  building  or  even 
before  you  enter  the  building,  I  wish 
you  would  look  out  this  way.  So  far  as 
I  know,  it  is  the  only  building  In  Wash- 
ington with  two  flagpoles.  I  have  to 
admit  my  Ignorance  and  my  'flabber- 
gastedness"— if  that  is  a  good  word — 
when  I  saw  the  second  flagpole,  but  it 
is  here  now  and  we  hope  you  will  see 
why  maybe  the  architects  were  much 
smarter  than  I  anticipated. 

One  will  carry  Old  Glory,  as  you  might 
expect,  and  on  the  left  will  be  the  official 
flag  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  which  was  designed  by  the 
Army  Institute  of  Heraldry.  I  under- 
stand that  makes  it  official.  We  have 
another  unique  feature  In  our  flag.  The 
U.S.  flag  that  you  will  look  at.  when  It 
goes  up  in  a  few  minutes,  has  already 
officially  flown  and  been  recorded  as  fly- 
ing over  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States 
That  is  a  privilege  that  Congress,  in  Its 
wisdom,  has  given  the  opportunity  for 
to  institutions  such  as  ours,  and  we  were 
pleased  Indeed  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  And  I  might 
say  we  had  this  privilege  following  the 
suggestion  of  one  of  our  valued  em- 
ployees, Paul  Butler,  who  hails  from 
Arkansas  and  received  the  authority 
through  the  distinguished  Congressman. 
Wilbur  Mills,  of  Arkansas.  So  maybe 
we  show  a  little  prejudice,  but  we  are 
still  obligated  to  Arkansas. 

When  you  enter  the  building,  you  will 
see  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States. 
We  did  not  intend  for  it  to  be  the  case, 
but  are  happy  it  turned  out,  that  so  far 
as  we  can  determine,  it  is  the  largest 
seal  of  the  United  States  recorded  at  this 
time,  either  in  Washington  or  elsewhere. 
It  weighs  4,000  pounds  and  is  of  bronze. 
It  is  12  feet  in  diameter,  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  people  in  protocol  over 
at  the  State  Department  who  say,  "Ours 
isn't  but  11  feet  across."  We  feel  pretty 
chesty  about  that. 

We  want  to  tell  you  again  we  appre- 
ciate your  presence  here,  and  we  want  to 
tell  any  and  all  of  you  in  banking,  in  gov- 
ernment, and  just  outright  good  Ameri- 
can citizens,  we  in  this  building  want  to 
hereafter  be  of  service  in  any  way  we  can. 

I  want  to  pay  my  respects  and  appre- 
ciation to  Lt.  Bennie  Knudsen,  the  band 


leader,  and  to  the  authorlUes  of  the 
Headquarters  Command  of  the  U  S  Air 
Force  fo.  furnishing  us  this  music  and 
the  four-man  color  guard. 

We  are  particularly  honored  at  this 
time  In  having  our  invocation  by  the 
Reverend  Frederick  Brown  Harris 
Chaplain  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Dr  Harris.  Let  us  lift  our  hearts  in 
prayer. 

Our  Father.  God,  who  hath  made  and 
preserved  us  a  Nation,  our  fathers  trust- 
ed In  Thee  and  were  not  confounded  in 
Thee  we  trust  In  Thee  Is  our  assurance 
that  the  way  of  the  Republic  is  down  no 
fatal  slope  without  the  freer  life  and 
air.  In  every  hour  of  destiny  Thou  dost 
use  human  talents  to  accomplish  Thy 
tasks  and  human  hps  to  blow  the  trum- 
pets of  Thy  freedom.  To  us  has  been 
passed  the  torch  of  liberty.  Help  us  to 
hold  our  stewardship  in  the  solemn  trust 
Thou  hast  taught  us  to  love  truth  and 
beauty  and  goodness.  May  Thy  trust 
make  us  free,  free  from  pride  and  preju- 
dice, and  from  all  the  ugly  sins  of  di.sposi- 
tion  that  do  so  easily  beset  us.  Enrich 
us,  we  pray  Thee,  with  those  durable 
satisfactions  of  life  so  that  the  multiply- 
ing years  may  not  find  us  bankrupt  in 
these  things  that  matter  most — the  gold- 
en currency  of  faith  and  hope  and  love. 

In  this  creative  hour  of  human  destiny, 
save  us  from  surrendering  to  cynicism 
because  of  human  evil,  and  of  being 
made  men  of  little  faith  by  human  folly. 
Open  our  eyes  to  see  a  glory  In  our  com- 
mon life  with  all  Its  sordid  failures  and 
In  the  aspirations  of  men  for  better 
things  and  for  a  fairer  world.  Fit  us  to 
be  channels  for  the  good  and  the  glory 
Thou  desirest  to  give  through  us  to  all 
the  waste  places  of  this  stricken  earth. 
And  as  citizens  of  this  land  of  the  free 
and  as  servants  of  the  commonwealth  to 
which  much  has  been  given,  and  of 
which,  in  this  global  crisis,  much  Is  being 
required,  solemnize  us.  we  pray  by  the 
realization  that — 

We  are  watchers  of  the  beacon  whose 

light  must  never  die. 
We  are  guardians  of  an  altar  that  shows 

Thee  ever  nigh. 
We  are  children  of  Thy  freemen  who 

sleep  beneath  the  sod. 
For  the  light  of  Thy  heart  we  ble.ss  Thee. 

Our  God.  our  fathers'  God. 

We  ask  It  In  the  name  that  Is  above 
every  name.    Amen. 

Mr.  Cocke.  Will  the  color  guard 
come  forward,  please? 

The  color  guard  marched  to  platform 
and  received  national  colors  and  FDIC 
flag  from  Mr.  Cocke.  The  color  guard 
then  marched  to  the  flagpoles  and 
raised  the  colors,  while  the  band  played 
the  National  Anthem. 

Mr  Patman,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Cocke, 
then  approached  the  ribbon  and  cut  It. 
formally  opening  the  building.  They 
then  returned  to  the  platform. 

Mr.  Cocke.  We  are  particularly  hon- 
ored today;  at  this  time  it  is  my  privi- 
lege to  present  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Wright  Patman,  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Patman.  Chairman  Cocke,  distin- 
guished guests,  fellow  citizens:    In  ob- 
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serving  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
FDIC,  we  are  marking  an  event  that  is 
indeed  worthy  of  celebration.  It  was  one 
of  those  rare  events  in  our  history  when 
the  American  society  took  a  long  step 
forward  to  create  a  better  money  sys- 
tem :  and  a  money  system  Is,  as  we  know, 
central  to  all  economic  activity  in  a  free 
ioclety. 

In  the  fields  of  science  and  technology 
we  expect  giant  strides  almost  daily.  We 
expect  continuous  improvements  In  the 
ways  of  organizing  man's  knowledge, 
achieving  better  business  methods  and 
better  ways  of  doing  almost  everything 
except  perhaps  operating  our  money  sys- 
tem. In  this  field  change  and  sugges- 
tions for  chsmge  seem  almost  taboo.  In 
any  case  we  know  that  Ideas  have  been 
very  slow  of  adoption  and  large  improve- 
ments have  come  in  infrequent  bunches. 
The  giant  strides  have  been  made  when 
Presidents  of  great  purpose  and  courage 
have  demanded  improvements  to  bring 
the  system  up  to  the  clear  needs  of  the 
times.  There  have  been  3  giant  strides 
of  the  past  100  years. 

The  first  was  the  National  Bank  Act 
which  President  Lincoln  achieved,  and 
the  100th  anniversary  of  which  we  also 
celebrate  this  year. 

The  second  was  President  Wilson's 
achievement  in  creating  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

The  third  was  President  Roosevelt's 
gtep  in  bringing  about  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation. 

The  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  and  the 
creation  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  may  also  come  to  rank  as  a  fourth 
pinnacle  of  achievement  in  this  trouble- 
some area  of  monetary  affairs,  but  as  yet 
this  Is  not  clear. 

In  citing  the  achievement  of  the  FDIC 
it  \s  customary,  I  believe,  to  emphasize 
that  deposit  insurance  has  brought  com- 
fort and  peace  of  mind  to  millions  of 
small  depositors  who  may  now  enjoy 
the  convenience  of  keeping  their  money 
in  the  local  banks  with  confidence  and 
certainty  that  they  will  not  be  wiped  out 
through  bank  failure.  Certainly  this  ac- 
complishment must  appeal  to  all  of  our 
humane  instincts. 

But  the  greater  accomplishment  of  de- 
posit insurance,  I  think,  has  been  in  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  us  to  have  a  managed 
money  system  under  which  we  may  have 
a  predetermined  and  controllable  mone- 
tary growth. 

We  have  long  recognized  the  Ideal  of 
an  elastic  money  supply,  one  that  would 
grow  with  the  growth  in  economic  activ- 
ity and  also  expand  and  contract  in  sea- 
son with  the  chsmging  needs  of  commerce 
and  industry.  And  we  know  how  far  re- 
moved from  this  idea  our  money  system 
was  prior  to  the  National  Bank  Act.  At 
the  time  that  act  was  passed,  there  were 
some  10.000  different  varieties  of  curren- 
cy in  circulation  Issued  by  1.600  banks, 
more  or  less  In  accordance  with  the  vari- 
ous formulas  and  regulations  of  34  dif- 
ferent States.  The  NaUonal  Bank  Act 
was  an  Important  first  step  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  uniform  currency  and  a  reliable 
money  system. 

The  great  contribution  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  was  that  it  put  Into  one  cen- 
tral system  the  power  to  create  bank  re- 


serves and  the  power  of  decision  over 
what  the  supply  of  money  and  level  of 
interest  rates  will  be. 

But  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  as 
we  know,  proved  inadequate  to  prevent 
accidental  collapses  of  the  money  sup- 
ply, resulting  in  disastrous  disruptions 
to  industry  and  commerce.  The  failure 
of  one  bank  could  set  off  chain  reac- 
tions, bringing  about  the  failures  of  other 
banks;  and  perfectly  sound  banks  fre- 
quently failed  only  because  depositors 
became  nervous  and  started  a  run  on 
the  bank. 

The  FDIC  has  insulated  the  banks  from 
such  runs  and  panics,  and  it  has  thus 
enabled  us  to  have  a  managed  money 
supply,  free  of  irrational  and  accidental 
expansions  and  contractions. 

The  money  system  we  have  today  is 
surely  far  superior  to  anything  recorded 
for  past  history.  In  fact,  it  is  a  good 
system,  although  it  could  stand  further 
improvements. 

One  of  the  obvious  and  not  very  radi- 
cal improvements  we  could  make  is  to 
raise  the  amount  of  the  FDIC  insurance 
coverage.  I  hope  that  we  can  raise  this 
coverage  from  the  present  $10,000  to 
$25,000  at  an  early  date,  and  at  a  time 
when  it  will  be  an  appropriate  token  of 
esteem  for  the  present  great  Chairman 
of  the  FDIC,  the  Honorable  Erie  Cocke. 
This  would  add  relatively  little  liability 
against  the  insurance  fund,  and  this 
fund  seems  adequate  for  the  purpose. 

I  must  tell  you,  however,  that  I  think 
we  should  have  more  bank  failures.  The 
record  of  the  last  several  years  of  almost 
no  bank  failures  and,  finally  last  year, 
no  bank  failure  at  all,  is  to  me  a  danger 
signal  that  we  have  gone  too  far  in  the 
direction  of  bank  safety. 

Federal  deposit  insurance  is  intended 
to  assure  depositors  that  they  will  not 
lose  their  money  in  cause  of  a  bank  failure. 
It  is  not  intended  to  assure  that  no  bank 
will  fail.  It  should  not  be  a  cause  to  in- 
sulate the  banks  from  competition  or  to 
prevent  them  from  taking  prudent  risks. 
On  the  contrary,  the  American  business 
system  is  one  of  risk  taking,  and  if  the 
commercial  banks  are  to  fulfill  their  pur- 
pose they  must  supply  the  commercial 
credit  for  these  risk-taking  enterprises. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  should  ever 
have  a  failure  rate  among  banks  as  high 
as  that  in  other  lines  of  business.  But 
I  do  point  out  that  where  there  is  risk 
taking,  there  are  inevitably  some  fail- 
ures. With  no  bank  failure  last  year 
among  more  than  13,000  insured  banks 
in  operation,  we  must  wonder  whether 
the  banks  are  actually  doing  the  job  they 
are  supposed  to  do. 

If  the  FDIC  bank  examiners  are  using 
their  influential  offices  to  prevent  the 
banks  from  taking  risks  which  are  pru- 
dent in  the  judgment  of  the  bank  man- 
agers, I  hope  they  will  keep  in  mind  that 
they  have  a  bigger  public  purpose  than 
protecting  the  insurance  fund  from 
losses,  and  the  banks  have  a  bigger  public 
function  than  being  mere  bookkeepers 
and  check  collectors  for  the  business  sjirs- 
tem.  When  we  are  tempted  to  boast  of 
no  bank  failures,  let  us  remember  that 
several  thousand  other  business  firms 
may  have  failed  because  the  banks  did 
not  take  as  many  reasonable  risks  as 
they  might  have  taken.    II  you  agree 


with  me  on  this  problem,  I  am  sure  the 
solution  will  not  be  hard  to  find. 

The  really  tough  problems,  and  the 
really  serious  Inadequacies  in  our  money 
system  today,  are  pressing  hard  upon  us 
in  the  international  arena.  In  fact,  as 
I  see  our  problems  here,  they  are  fast 
building  up  to  a  crisis,  where  some  bold 
step  will  be  forced  on  us,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not.  Such  a  step  will,  I  hope, 
be  taken  in  cooperation  with  the  other 
industrial  nations  of  the  free  world. 
Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  our  money 
system  is  deeply  enmeshed  with  those 
of  the  other  free  world  nations,  and 
the  central  bankers  of  Western  Europe 
are  having  a  large  voice  in  deciding  our 
domestic  monetary  policies — at  the 
monthly  meetings  in  Basle,  Switzerland, 
at  the  OECD  meeting  in  Paris,  and  else- 
where. 

These  voices  are  telling  us  to  raise  in- 
terest rates,  as  a  means  of  stopping  the 
flow  of  dollars  abroad.  And  they  are 
telling  us  that  to  overcome  the  depress- 
ing effect  of  this  policy  and  also  to  boost 
our  employment  and  growth  levels,  we 
should  have  big  deficits  in  the  Federal 
budget.  After  several  years  of  a  policy 
of  substantially  no  action,  both  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  the  administration 
seem  now  to  be  adopting  this  policy 
advice.  But  it  will  lead,  I  suspect,  to 
a  deadlock  with  the  Congress.  So  far. 
Congress  has  not  been  inclined  to  accept, 
as  a  solution  to  our  domestic  economic 
problems,  a  fiscal  policy  that  involves 
massive  Federal  deficits.  And  one  of  the 
reasons  is,  I  think,  that  the  kind  of 
deficit  being  proposed  seems  to  promise 
no  permanent  solution,  only  a  postpone- 
ment of  some  solution  to  problems  in 
the  money  system. 

But  because  the  problem  of  improving 
the  money  system  is  tough  is  no  reason 
for  despair.  Improving  the  system  has 
always  been  tough.  In  this  peculiar  area 
of  social  organization,  the  society  has 
always  been  resistant  to  change.  We 
have  it  as  a  matter  of  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  far-reaching  Improvements 
can  be  made.  Indeed,  this  beautiful  new 
building  stands  as  a  monument  to  one 
such  improvement.  It  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  unquestioned  success  of  the 
FDIC,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  FDIC 
now  plays  a  permanent  role  in  the  Na- 
tion's life. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Cocke.  We  certainly  appreciate 
your  taking  the  time  to  be  with  us, 
Chairman  Patman,  and  more  so,  we  ap- 
preciate the  wonderful  opportunity  that 
Mrs.  Patman  could  be  with  us  also. 

As  we  think  of  this  Corporation,  we 
always  think  of  those  who  came  before. 
We  have  had  in  the  life  of  the  Corpora- 
tion 15  directors,  some  of  whom  have 
passed  on  to  the  Great  Beyond.  Others, 
though  continuing  their  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Corporation,  for  unavoidable 
reasons,  health  or  other  causes,  were  not 
able  to  be  here  today.  We  are  fortunate, 
however,  in  those  that  are  here,  and  we 
woiild  like  the  opportunity  to  present 
them  and  if  any  or  all  of  them  would  like 
to  say  a  word,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  them. 

Chronologically,  first  among  the 
former  members  at  the  Board  Is  the 
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Honorable  Marshall  R.  Diggs,  of  Wash- 
ingtxjn.  D.C..  who  served  back  in  1938. 

(Mr.  Diggs  stood  and  was  recognized.) 

In  1953,  we  had  the  distinguished  serv- 
ices of  Mr.  L.  A.  Jennings,  who  has  had 
to  leave  on  account  of  a  plane  connec- 
tion. We  are  sorry  that  he  was  not  in- 
troduced before  he  left. 

We  go  on  a  little  on  the  calendar  and 
we  come  to  the  former  distinguished 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  who.  as  did 
these  former  two  gentlemen,  served  on 
the  Board  in  an  ex  officio  capacity.  I 
refer  to  the  Honorable  Ray  Gidney, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Florida 
National  Bank.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Mr.  GiDNrv.  I  could  not  add  anything 
to  what  Erie  Cocke  has  said,  but  it  is  a 
real  delight  and  pleasure  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Cocke.  On  an  occasion  like  this, 
there  are  certain  regrets,  again  unavoid- 
able, about  the  person  who  has  served 
longest  on  the  Board  of  the  Corporation 
both  as  Chairman  and  member  and  who 
was  to  have  talked  about  the  FDIC  for 
us  today.  Less  than  48  hours  ago  his 
doctor  forbade  him  to  make  the  trip  to 
Washington.  I  refer  to  the  distin- 
guished Leo  T.  Crowley.  Most  of  you 
knew  him  and  all  of  you  knew  of  him. 
However,  Mr.  Crowley — Chairman 
Crowley,  as  we  would  call  him — though 
ill  and  having  to  miss  this  event,  never 
falls  to  toe  the  mark,  and  substituting 
for  him  this  afternoon  we  are  particu- 
larly honored  in  having  his  associate  in 
business,  William  J.  Quinn,  president  of 
the  Chicago.  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Co.,  who  said  he  will  tell 
lis  what  Mr.  Crowley  would  have  told 
us.  I  hope  Mr.  Quinn  will  go  on  his  own 
also. 

Mr.  Quinn.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Crow- 
ley was  greatly  upset  when  he  found  it 
impossible  to  be  here.  This  would  have 
been  a  great  occasion  for  him,  and  he 
sends  his  wannest  greetings  to  all  his 
friends.  However,  he  prepared  these 
remarks : 

Chairman  Cocke.  Director  Wolcott, 
Director  Saxon,  Congressman  Patman. 
Chaplain  Harris,  distinguished  Govern- 
ment officials,  guests,  and  men  and 
women  of  the  FDIC. 

We  have  gathered  here  today  to  dedi- 
cate this  handsome  building  in  this 
beautiful  setting.  To  me,  who  has  an 
abiding  interest  in  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  CorpHaration,  this  is  but  one 
tangible  item  among  many  tangible  and 
intangible  expressions  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  measures  taken  30  years  ago 
to  reestablish  our  banking  system,  and 
to  maintain  that  system  in  private 
enterprise,  and  in  what  we  call  the  dual 
system  of  National  and  State  banks. 

The  enactment  of  the  Federal  deposit 
Insurance  law  on  June  16.  1933,  provided 
the  silver  lining  on  the  dark  and  sinister 
financial  storms  which  had  brought  our 
banking:  system  to  prostration,  had  thor- 
oughly demoralized  our  bank  supervisory 
system,  and.  through  the  consequent 
breakdown  of  our  payments  mechanism, 
had  slowed  the  pace  of  industry  and 
commerce  to  a  crawl.  There  are  prob- 
ably few  among  those  present  today  who 
have  personal  knowledge  and  experience 
with  the  conditions  which  confronted 
our   people,   our   Government,   and    its 


leaders  in  early  1933.  There  are  even 
fewer  who  have  personal  knowledge  of 
the  efforts  of  those  men  of  vision,  cour- 
age, and  oftentimes  conflicting  ideas  but 
who,  with  an  overriding  common  patri- 
otism, worked  together  to  create  the 
banking  climate  which  has  made  pos- 
sible these  present  years  of  general  bet- 
terment for  all  of  our  people. 

I  recall  being  in  the  company  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  the  evening  before  the 
declaration  of  the  bank  holiday.  The 
decision  was  made  that  the  banking  sys- 
tem would  be  revived.  Therefore,  it  had 
to  be  reliquefled  in  order  to  halt  the 
destruction  of  economic  values  caused  by 
the  forced  sale  and  liquidation  of  bank 
assets  to  meet  deposit  withdrawals.  The 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
was  ordered  to  cooperate  with  bank 
stockholders  in  the  recapitalization  of 
their  banks.  The  Home  Owners  Loan 
Corporation  and  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration were  directed  to  refinance 
home  mortgages  and  farm  credits  to  aid 
in  the  restoration  of  bank  liquidity.  The 
Treasury  moved  to  aid  and  facilitate 
the  operation  of  these  relieving  agencies. 
The  vision,  courage,  and  energy  directed 
to  these  objectives  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Woodin.  his  successor  Henry 
Morgenthau.  Marriner  Eccles,  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  by  the  in- 
comparable Jesse  Jones,  Chairman  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
and  his  hard-driving  assistant  John  W. 
McKee.  by  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Cor- 
poration, and  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, was  magnificent.  The  able 
Walter  J.  Cummings  was  appointed  to  be 
the  first  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
and.  with  the  aid  of  E.  G.  Bennett  of 
Utah,  proceeded  to  set  up  the  Corporation 
in  the  National  Press  Building.  The 
energy  and  devotion  which  Mr  Bennett 
addressed  to  the  task  of  examinations 
and  reorganizations  of  the  banks,  in 
order  to  qualify  them  for  admission  to 
deposit  insurance,  was  tremendous. 
Erie.  I  believe  you  were  in  charge  of  the 
Atlanta  office  of  the  RFC  at  this  time. 

But  the  utilization  by  the  President  of 
these  tools  at  hand,  of  themselves,  would 
not  bo  adequate.  A  means  had  to  be 
found  whereby  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic in  our  banks  could  be  fully  restored. 
It  was  essential  that  the  public  should 
resume  normal  banking  relationships  in 
order  that  our  payments  mechanism 
could  again  function  and  facilitate  trade 
and  commerce.  The  guarantee  of  bank 
depositors  against  loss  would  not  ac- 
complish the  objective.  A  way  had  to  be 
found  to  assure  the  immediate  availabil- 
ity of  bank  deposits  in  failing  banks  with- 
out regard  for  the  ultimate  loss.  This 
was  the  problem  which  confronted  Con- 
gress and  which  its  leaders  immediately 
undertook  to  solve. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  were  headed  by  men 
of  great  stature,  and  the  membership  of 
these  committees  was  studded  with  men 
from  both  parties  possessed  of  great  com- 
petence. In  this  time  of  great  crisis  these 
men  worked  together  with  a  common 
patriotism  which  would  not  tolerate  par- 
tisanship in  dealing  with  the  job  at  hand. 
I  recall  that  the  chairman  of  the  House 


Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
Henry  Stcagall.  always  sought  the  coun- 
sel and  relied  heavily  upon  our  valued 
friend,  recent  Chairman  and  presently 
Director  of  this  Corporation  Jesse  p 
Wolcott.  Others  of  the  committee  whom 
I  recall  having  contributed  greatly  to  the 
Banking  Act  of  1933  and  the  Banking  Act 
of  1935,  were  Congressmen  T.  Alan 
Goldsborough  and  Brent  Spence. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  there 
was  the  great  Carter  Glass  who,  with  the 
powerful  aid  of  Senator  Vandent)erg,  was 
able  to  move  constructive  banking  legis- 
lation through  the  Senate.  They  were 
most  ably  supported  by  Senators  Town- 
send,  Wagner,  Walcott  of  Connecticut, 
George,  Russell.  Barkley,  McAdoo! 
Byrnes,  and  Couzens  among  others! 
These  men  whom  I  have  named  were 
firmly  convinced  that  our  system  of 
locally  organized  and  privately  owned 
banks  was  preferable  to  a  socialized  or 
nationalized  system  of  banks.  This  judg- 
ment was  commonly  held  throughout  the 
Congress  notwithstanding  the  excesses  by 
banks  and  bankers  during  the  1920's  and 
early  1930's,  and  notwithstanding  the 
deficiencies  of  bank  supervision  which 
prevailed  during  this  period.  These  men 
recognized  that  the  national  interest  re- 
quires that  bank  deposits  be  made  imme- 
diately available  and  that  a  new  instru- 
ment had  to  be  created  to  deal  with  bank 
failures. 

Action  was  imperative  and  time  of  the 
cs.sence.  Three  months  after  the  dec- 
laration of  the  bank  holiday  a  Federal 
deposit  Insurance  law  was  drafted.  It 
provided  for  a  temporary  plan  to  go  into 
operation  on  January  1.  1934,  and  a  per- 
manent plan  which  was  perfected  by  the 
Banking  Act  of  1935  and  which  went  into 
effect  on  August  23  of  that  year. 

Throughout  the  discussions  and  the 
debates  preceding  passage.  Senator  Glass 
and  Congressman  Steagall  stressed  cer- 
tain principles  which  guided  the  members 
of  their  committees.  These  principles, 
which  follow,  are  as  valid  today  as  they 
were  30  years  ago  when  I  participated  in 
the  councils  with  these  men. 

Congressman  Steagall  held  very  strong 
convictions  concerning  the  value  to  the 
country  of  the  community  bank — locally 
owned  and  locally  managed.  He  and  his 
associates  were  zealous  in  their  determi- 
nation that  the  community  banks  should 
not  be  supplanted  by  a  nationalized  bank 
system.  There  was  general  unanimity 
that  National  and  State  banks  should 
compete  at  the  community  level  on  a 
basis  of  equality.  Therefore,  the  condi- 
tions under  which  branch  offices  may  be 
established  and  the  general  climate 
under  which  banks  may  operate  was  to 
be  left  to  the  State  legislatures  as  had 
been  done  theretofore.  There  was  gen- 
eral unanimity  also  that  the  standards 
of  bank  supervision  should  be  Improved; 
that  greater  responsibility  and  matching 
authority  should  be  placed  upon  bank 
supervisors;  and,  that  coordination 
should  be  brought  about  with  the  Na- 
tional and  State  supervisory  bodies.  The 
Governors  of  the  States  and  their  bank- 
ing commissioners  were  very  cooperative 
in  adopting  laws  to  facilitate  the  pur- 
poses and  objectives  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act. 
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There  was  general  consensus  that  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
could  be  the  coordinating  Influence  for 
the  dual  banking  system  providing  first. 
It  could  not  be  used  to  federalize  our 
banks  and  banking  system,  second,  that 
it  could  not  be  used  to  determine  the 
kind  of  loans  which  banks  may  make, 
and,  third,  that  it  not  be  used  to  promote 
variable  monetary  policies.  These  con- 
siderations led  to  the  concept  that  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
should  be  a  corporation,  an  instrument 
of  Congress,  and  reporting  directly  to 
Congress,  but  separate  from  any  other 
department  of  CJovernment.  It  should 
have  the  authority  to  examine  insured 
banks  to  determine  the  quality  of  their 
loans  and  investments,  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  bad  loans  and  losses  In 
the  banks,  to  require  adequate  capital, 
and  to  terminate  membership  of  any 
bank  which  continues  unsafe  and  un- 
sound practices.  The  six  banking  fac- 
tors which  govern  the  admission  of  banks 
to  deposit  insurance,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  offices,  definitely 
raised  the  standards  of  bank  supervision 
throughout  the  country. 

The  uniform  examination  procedure 
agreement  of  1938  provided  for  the 
evaluation  and  classification  of  loans 
and  investments  on  the  basis  of  credit 
worthiness  and  credit  quality.  This 
agreement  freed  the  banks  from  evalua- 
tions determined  by  the  vagaries  of  the 
marketplace  and  Introduced  a  stability 
into  bank  examination  which  has  been 
extremely  beneficial  to  the  banking  sys- 
tem. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  discussions 
to  the  last  few  days  of  drafting  of  the 
Federal  deposit  insurance  law,  Congress- 
man Steagall  held  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Corporation  should  be  by  a 
nonpartisan  three -man  working  Board  of 
Directors.  In  his  view  this  was  essential 
to  insure  full  confidence  that  strict  im- 
partiality would  be  observed,  that  the 
dual  system  would  be  promoted  and  that 
the  supervisory  system  would  be  ade- 
quate. While  agreeing  In  general.  Sena- 
tor McAdoo  was  insistent  that  the  Treas- 
ury have  a  representative  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  because  of  Its  purchase  of 
$150  million  of  capital  stock.  It  was  with 
great  reluctance  that  Congressman  Stea- 
gall yielded  to  Senator  McAdoo's  re- 
quest and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency became  a  member  of  the  Board 
ex  officio.  The  original  justification  for 
this  participation  ceased  when  the  cap- 
ital stock  was  retired  for  cash  In  1947 
and  1948. 

As  a  former  Chairman  and  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  I  am  deeply  in- 
terested In  the  furtherance  of  the  basic 
objectives  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation.  Its  success  was  a 
great  source  of  satisfaction  to  Henry 
Steagall  and  Carter  Glass  to  the  dates 
of  their  death.  Due  to  the  public  confi- 
dence In  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  depositors  no  longer  hoard 
cash  when  business  activity  declines. 
Likewise  bankers  have  found  no  need  to 
call  sound  loans  for  payment  during  re- 
cessions or  to  decline  to  make  sound 
loans  as  was  their  wont  prior  to  the  ad- 
vent of  depKJslt  Insurance.     Because  of 


this  confidence  and  the  consequent  psy- 
chological impact,  our  banking  system 
has  been  enabled  to  expand  Its  service  to 
the  public  in  fields  and  forms  which  were 
unknown  30  years  ago. 

The  success  and  the  achievements  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion have  been  due  in  large  part  to  the 
excellence  of  the  law  which  was  so  care- 
fully thought  out  and  put  together  by 
Congress.  The  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittees are  particularly  to  be  commend- 
ed for  having  perfected  this  fine  Instru- 
ment. 

The  public  confidence  In  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  the 
psychological  benefits  flowing  therefrom 
will  continue  so  long  as  the  management 
of  the  Corporation  is  composed  of  able 
men  of  high  principle  and  character. 
Adherence  by  the  Board  to  the  basic 
principles  which  guided  Its  formation 
and  have  controlled  Its  operations  will 
a.ssure  continuation  of  the  public  s  faith 
In  the  Corporation  and  resultantly  In  the 
banking  system.  To  merge  the  Corpora- 
tion into  any  other  bank  chartering  or 
supervisory  agency  would  destroy  its 
public  image  and  would  shatter  pub- 
lic confidence.  Likewise  to  consoli- 
date bank  examinations  Into  one  Federal 
authority  would  strike  a  fatal  blow  to 
the  dual  banking  system. 

Over  the  30  years  which  have  passed 
there  has  been  no  demonstrated  need 
for  change  in  the  purpose  or  functions 
of  the  CorE>oratlon.  or  for  enlargement 
of  the  powers  delegated  to  the  Corpora- 
tion. It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  Con- 
gress will  ever  permit  Federal  dep>oslt 
insurance  to  be  used  for  any  other  pur- 
poses than  as  devised  In  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act.  The  Corporation 
has  been  most  successful  in  carrying  out 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created. 
In  order  to  understand  the  full  extent  of 
its  success  we  must  turn  back  to  our 
memories  of  1933,  and  recall  the  great 
distress  which  was  rife  throughout  the 
land  when  all  the  banks  had  been 
brought  to  a  close.  I  strongly  suggest 
and  urge  that  changes  in  our  bank  super- 
visory structure  be  made  only  in  conse- 
quence of  need.  Let  not  change  be 
adopted  simply  because  change  may  be 
advocated. 

I  am  sorry  you  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  Mr.  Crowley  deliver 
these  remarks  himself. 

Mr.  Cocke.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Quinn.  We  hope  you  will  express  to  Leo 
Crowley  our  love  and  admiration  and 
tell  him  that  he  or  you  wrote  a  good 
speech. 

We  have  tried  to  praise  some  of  these 
distinguished  gentlemen  who  have  gone 
before.  Sometimes  it  Is  preferable  to 
give  a  lot  of  praise,  and  I  am  glad  to  do 
It  because  each  one  of  them  so  deserves 
it.  to  the  fellow  who  is  on  the  job  now. 
We  have  two  of  them  on  the  platform 
today,  two  active  workers  in  the  work  of 
the  Corporation.  First,  I  would  like  to 
present  the  Honorable  Thomas  G. 
DeShazo,  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency and  Acting  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency today  due  to  the  absence  from  the 
city  of  Comptroller  Saxon. 

Mr.  DeShazo.  Mr.  Chairman.  Director 
Wolcott,  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and 


gentlemen,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  new  building,  the  home  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, it  is  my  pleasure  on  behalf  of  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency to  wish  the  staff  the  best  of  luck. 

Mr.  Cocke.  It  is  nearly  6  years  since 
Mrs.  Cocke  and  I  arrived  in  Washington 
We  have  had  a  lot  of  fun;  we  have  had  a 
lot  of  challenges  and  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  a  great  nimiber  of  fine  peo- 
ple. We  hope  we  have  accomplished 
something.  And  It  Is  with  great  regret 
that  we  will  soon  be  leaving  the  service 
of  the  Government.  But  I  could  not 
leave  the  service  without  paying  my  re- 
spects to  the  man  who  worked  long 
hours,  and  gave  particular  judgment 
from  a  wonderful  experience,  always  at 
my  right  hand.  It  is  my  privilege  to 
have  served  under  him  as  Chairman  for 
3  years,  and  for  the  past  nearly  3  years — 
again  I  repeat — Jess  Wolcott  has  been 
my  right  hand  bower.  Jess,  get  up  and 
make  a  speech. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Thank  you,  Erie.  You 
asked  for  it. 

I  have  told  Erie  a  good  many  times 
that  he  should  not  introduce  a  former 
Member  of  Congress  to  SF>eak  without 
some  limitation  on  his  time.  But  I  think 
we  are  all  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  very  grateful  that  you  are  here,  that 
so  many  of  you  are  here. 

In  this  audience  there  are  all  facets 
which  make  up  the  banking  structure 
In  this  world.  We  are  quite  proud  and 
happy  to  have  represented  here  so  many 
of  the  banks  and  agencies  which  have 
made  this  a  tremendous  success.  With- 
out your  help  It  would  not  be  the  suc- 
cess It  is  today. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  FDIC  as  prob- 
ably the  greatest  institution  ever  con- 
ceived by  man  for  his  own  safety  and 
protection,  and  the  protection  of  bank 
depositors.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
organization  in  the  world  which  has 
done  so  much  to  establish  and  perpetu- 
ate and  maintain  an  economy  such  as 
that  which  makes  America  the  greatest 
Nation  in  the  world,  and  I  say  this  with 
hope  and  a  prayer  that  it  may  continue. 

I  am  sure  that  with  your  help  and  the 
help  of  all  these  facets  that  are  here 
represented,  we  will  make  sure  that  we 
are  going  to  continue  this  symbol  of 
safety  and  progress  represented  here  by 
this  building  which  you  are  here  to  help 
dedicate  and  we  are  going  to  perpetuate 
it  and  that  for  a  good  many  years — for- 
ever, we  hope — the  American  banking 
structure  and  American  economy  will 
continue  to  be  forever  the  greatest  that 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Cocke.  Sitting  here.  I  drew  two 
conclusions.  One  was  that  this  is  a 
patient  crowd.  The  other  is  that  it  is 
certainly  a  good-natured  crowd,  because 
I  know  these  chairs  are  not  comfortable, 
but  you  do  not  show  it  on  your  faces. 

We  hope  we  can  in  some  way  repay 
you  for  your  charity,  patience,  and  kind- 
ness. 

Again,  we  want  to  thank  you  for  being 
with  us.  We  hope  you  will  go  through 
and  tour  the  building  and  when  you  get 
up  to  the  seventh  floor,  we  would  not 
give  you  much  to  eat,  but  we  will  give 
you  something. 
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Thank  you  all  for  comlnir  God  bless 
you. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  havtag 
read  Into  the  record  the  proceedings  at 
the  dedication  of  the  FDIC  Building  2 
days  ago  I  desire  to  speak  briefly  on  a 
different  subject. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  CONGRATU- 
LATED ON  VICTORY  BEFORE  THE 
SUPREME  COURT  IN  PHILADEL- 
PHIA NATIONAL  BANK  MERGER 
CASE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  sent  a  letter  of  congratulations  to 
the  Attorney  General,  upon  his  Impres- 
sive victory  before  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Philadelphia  National  Bank  merger 
case. 

During  the  past  decade,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  most  alarming  bank  merger 
movement  in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 
Hardly  a  major  community  has  not  been 
hit  by  a  series  of  mergers  concentrating 
the  banking  business  into  fewer  and 
fewer  hands.  The  onslaught  against 
banking  competition  and  the  dnrlng  up 
of  alternative  sources  of  credit  for  the 
small  people  of  this  country  poses  a  tre- 
mendous threat  to  our  free  enterprise 
system.  Absentee  ownership  has  been 
sharply  accelerated.  Profit  dollars  In 
local  communities  move  overnight  to  the 
big  financial  centers,  such  bls  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Oakland- 
San  Francisco — instead  of  providing  the 
seed  com  for  local  enterprise. 

ABSKNTEZ  OWfTXHSHTP  DRUS  tTP  LOCAL  BmiTrKSS 
AND  SMALL  TOWMS 

Mr.  Speaker,  absentee  ownership  first 
dried  up  local  ownership  of  the  grocery 
business.  It  then  spread  to  the  retail 
drug  business.  Then  it  hit  the  banking 
business.  Because  of  the  growth  of  ab- 
senteeism, local  people  are  no  longer 
presidents  or  vice  presidents  of  thriving 
locally  owned  concerns.  Instead,  local 
people  have  become  branch  managers,  or 
hired  hands  answerable  to  some  distant 
head  oflQce.  The  local  branch  manager 
cannot  support  local  development,  com- 
munity facilities,  hospitals,  and  chari- 
ties, simply  because  the  profit  dollars  are 
returned  to  the  home  office. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  profit  dollars  leav- 
ing the  local  community  drain  the  re- 
serve balances  of  the  local  banks,  so  that 
their  power  to  expand  credit  is  cur- 
tailed. Thus,  for  every  profit  dollar  that 
leaves  town,  something  in  the  order  of 
$10  of  potential  bank  created  money  for 
local  loans  evaporates. 

Absenteeism  has  withered  opportuni- 
ties in  the  little  towns  of  America.  A 
profit  dollar  that  would  formerly  circu- 
late 20  to  50  times  locally  now  is  sped 
to  distant  financial  centers.  No  wonder 
young  people  are  migrating  to  the  big 
cities.  No  wonder  the  small  towns  look 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  help. 

Merger,  growing  concentration,  and 
absenteeism  have  reached  such  an  ag- 
gravated state  that  I  predict  that  one 
day  the  people  of  this  country  will  re- 
volt and  demand  a  deconcentratlon  of 
industry.  Just  as  concentrations  of  land 
holdings  in  other  countries  have  led  to  a 
breakup  of  huge  estates,  so  the  growing 
concentration  of  trade,  manufacturing, 
and  banking  in  America  will  lead  one 


day  to  a  similar  demand  by  the  i>eople. 
Fortunately,  the  Supreme  Court  sees  the 
dangers  in  such  growing  concentration 
and  has  called  a  halt. 

KISENHOWn    ADMINTSTRATTOH    TOOK    TrMOmOTTS 
APFSOACR    TOWAKD    BANK    MKROms 

Under  the  Elsenhower  administration. 
Attorneys  General  Brownell  and  Rogers 
took  a  most  timorous  approach  toward 
bank  mergers.  They  concluded  that 
bank  mergers  were  not  subject  to  the 
1950  Celler-Kefauver  amendment  to  the 
Clayton  Act.  and  that  even  the  big  ones 
could  not  be  reached  by  the  Sherman 
Act.  Thus,  they  refused  to  challenge 
such  gigantic  bank  mergers  as  Morgan- 
Guaranty  and  Chemical  Bank-New  York 
Trust,  and  formal  clearance  was  granted 
to  the  Chase-Manhattan  merger. 

Attorney  General  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
knew  that  Messrs.  Brownell  and  Rogers 
were  wrong.  Mr.  Kennedy  brought  anti- 
trust cases  against  major  bank  mergers. 
His  program  has  now  been  vindicated,  as 
the  Supreme  Court  has  found  that  the 
Philadelphia  National  Bank  merger  case 
falls  squarely  under  Celler-Kefauver. 

In  his  well-reasoned  opinion,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Brennan  points  out  that — 

The  fact  that  banking  Is  a  highly-regulated 
Industry  critical  to  the  Natlon'a  welfare 
makes  the  play  of  competition  not  less  im- 
p>ortant  but  more  so. 

BECAUSE    BANKS    CHKATE    MONET    IS    NO    REASON 

rOR  PERMrrriNG  increase  ln  banking  con- 
centration—  indeed  such  increase  in  CON- 
CENTRATION CREATES  TREMENDOUS  PRESSURE 
GROUP  TO  INFLUENCE  THE  rEDERAL  RESERVE 
TO  TIGHTEN  UP  THE  MONET  SUPPLT  AND  IN- 
CREASE INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan.  In  dissenting,  takes 
a  very  tortuous  position.  He  argues  that 
because  commercial  banks  "lend  against 
fractional  reserves"  and  thus — 

The  banking  system  as  a  whole  (Is  per- 
mitted) to  create  a  supply  of  "money"  •  •  • 
considerations  other  than  simply  the  pres- 
ervation of  competition  are  relevant. 

On  the  contrary,  the  very  fact  that  the 
banking  system  can  create  money  is  all 
the  more  reason  why  there  should  be  a 
large  number  of  banks  competing  with 
each  other.  The  growing  concentration 
of  banks  inevitably  dries  up  opportuni- 
ties for  small  businessmen.  At  the  same 
time,  and  this  is  most  alarming,  it  aug- 
ments a  tremendous  pressure  group  to 
infiuence  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
tighten  up  the  money  and  increase  in- 
terest rates. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  so  eloquently 
states: 

Unless  competition  Is  allowed  to  fulfill  Its 
role  as  an  economic  regulator  In  the  banking 
Industry,  the  result  may  well  be  even  more 
governmental  regulation. 

As  I  point  out  in  my  letter  to  the  At- 
torney General,  no  doubt  efforts  will  be 
made  by  special  interests  to  exempt 
banking  from  the  antitrust  laws,  but  I 
intend  to  oppose  such  efforts  with  all  my 
strength. 

I  insert  herein  my  letter  to  the  Attor- 
ney General : 

JUNB  17,  19«3. 

Hon.  ROBEBT  P    KXNNXDT, 

Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Jtutice, 
Wash,inffton,  D.C. 

Deae  Sn:  Tou  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  resounding  victory  you  actweved  before 


the  Supreme  Court  tn  the  Philadelphia  Na- 
Uon&l  Bank  merger  caae.  In  contrast  to  the 
previous  sdmlalstratlon.  which  failed  to 
bring  anUtrust  cases  against  such  huge 
mercers  as  Morgan-Guaranty.  Chemical 
Bank-New  York  Trust,  and  even  granted 
formal  clearance  to  the  Chase-Manhattan 
merger,  your  program  of  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  anUtriist  laws  In  the  banktnir 
area  Is  Indeed  vindicated.  As  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan  so  accurately  said   In   the  opinion 

"The  fact  that  banking  Is  a  highly  regu- 
lated Industry  critical  to  the  Nation's  wel- 
fare  makes  the  play  of  competition  not  less 
Important  but  more  so.  •  •  •  if  the  busi- 
nessman is  denied  credit  because  his  banking 
alternatives  have  been  eliminated  by  mere- 
era.  the  whole  edifice  of  an  entrepreneurial 
sy-stem  la  threatened;  If  the  costs  of  bank- 
ing services  and  credit  are  allowed  to  become 
excessive  by  the  absence  of  competiuve 
pressures,  virtually  all  costs,  in  our  credit 
economy,  will  be  affected;  and  unless  com- 
petition Is  allowed  to  fulfill  lu  role  as  an 
economic  regulator  In  the  banking  Industry, 
the  result  may  well  be  even  more  govern- 
mental regulation." 

No  doubt  efforts  will  now  be  made  by  cer- 
tain Interests  to  exempt  banking  from  the 
antitrust  laws,  but  you  may  be  assured  that 
I  shall  oppose  such  efforts  with  all  my 
strength. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes.  I 
am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Wright  Patman, 

Chairman. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  Monday,  June  17,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Halleck»,  for  the  balance  of  this 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orden 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Landrum,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patman.  for  60  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bromwell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RouDEBUSH) .  for  30  minutes,  on  Wednes- 
day, June  19. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  i>ermission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DORN. 

Mr.  RooNEY  the  remarks  he  made  to- 
day in  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  to 
Include   tables   and   extraneous    matter. 

Mr.  Bow  the  remarks  he  made  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today  and  to 
include  tables  and  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  the  remarks  he  made  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today  on 
the  United  Nations  amendment  and  to 
include  a  table. 

Mr.  Gubser  the  remarks  he  made  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Pike. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  HicHLCT. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RotTDBBTTSH)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr,  FiNO. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Sickles. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Albert  in  two  Instances. 


SENATE    BILLS    AND    CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  un- 
der the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8  7T7.  An  act  to  amend  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  In  order  to  Increase 
the  authorization  for  appropriations  and  to 
modify  the  personnel  security  procedures 
for  contractor  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

S.  1000  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  B.  L.  K. 
oil  CX) :  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

8.  Con  Res.  48.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorlzlng  the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  selected  excerpts  on  the  1963-64  national 
high  school  debate  subject  of  medicare; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Sr>eaker: 

H.R.  2821.  An  act  to  authorize  modifica- 
tion of  the  repayment  contract  with  the 
Grand  Valley  Water  Users  Association;    and 

HJl.  6441.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
86-272,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
reporting  date. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

8.  74.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  aliens. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H  R  79.  An  act  to  require  authorization 
for  certain  appropriations  for  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  June  19,  1963.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications   were   taken   from 


the    Speaker's    table    and    referred    as 
follows: 

939.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, relative  to  plans  for  works  of  improve- 
ment relating  to  the  following  watersheds; 
Cheaha  Oeek,  Ala.;  Poteau  River,  Ark.- 
Okla.;  and  Middle  Fork-Obion  River.  Tenn., 
pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended 
(16  U.S.C.  1005).  and  Executive  Order 
No.  10654  of  January  20.  1956;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

940.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
relative  to  plans  for  works  of  improvement 
relating  to  the  following  watersheds;  Johns 
Creek,  Va.;  and  Upper  Deckers  Creek,  W.  Va., 
pursuant  to  section  5  erf  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  1005).  and  Executive  Or- 
der No.  10654  of  January  20,  1956;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

941.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

942.  A  letter  from  the  Ck)mptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  review  of  selected  right-of-way  activities 
of  the  Federal -aid  highway  program  in  the 
State  of  Virginia,  as  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Department  of 
Commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

943.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  unnecessary  costs  incurred  because 
the  Navy  failed  to  purchase  leased  automatic 
data  processing  components  offered  at  re- 
duced prices;  to  the  (Committee  on  Govern- 
ment (Operations. 

944.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  annusil  report  on 
the  state  of  the  finances  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1962  (H.  Doc.  No.  3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations. 

945.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  excess  costs  of  milk  purchased  by  the 
Naval  Supply  Center,  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  the 
Guantanamo  Naval  Station,  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reix)rts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  £is  follows: 

Mr.  POWEIX:  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  H.R.  4955.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and 
Improve  the  quality  of  vocational  educa- 
tion and  to  expand  the  vocational  educa- 
tion opportunities  in  the  Nation;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  393).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  251.  Resolution 
to  provide  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  eulogies  and  other  pertinent 
matter  presented  in  honor  of  the  late  Hon- 
orable James  Patrick  McGranery;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  394).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  343.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  eulogies  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  tribute 
to  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  as  a  House  docu- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  395).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


Mr.  HATS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  357.  Resolution 
providing  for  additional  copies  of  House  Re- 
port No.  119,  86th  Congress,  Ist  session,  en- 
titled "Patterns  of  Commxinlst  Bsplonage"; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  396).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Hotise  Resolution  358.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  publication  entitled  "Communist 
Youth  Activities  (Eighth  World  Youth  Fes- 
tival, Helsinki,  Finland,  1962),"  87th  Con- 
gress. 2d  session;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  397).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  (Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  359.  Resolution 
providing  for  additional  copies  of  "Commu- 
nist and  Trotskylst  Activity  Within  the 
Greater  Los  Angeles  Chapter  of  the  Fair  Play 
for  Cuba  Committee",  87th  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  398). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  860.  Resolution 
providing  for  additional  copies  of  the  publi- 
cation entitled  "Communist  Propaganda — 
And  the  Truth — About  Omditlons  In  Soviet 
Russia  (Testimony  of  David  P.  Johnson)", 
87th  Congress,  2d  session;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  399) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  161. 
Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  addi- 
tional copies  of  House  Document  336,  86th 
Congress,  2d  session,  entitled  "Facts  on 
Communism — Volume  I,  the  Conununist 
Ideology";  and  House  Document  139,  87th 
Congress,  1st  session,  entitled  "Facts  on 
Communism — Volume  n,  the  Soviet  Union, 
From  Lenin  to  Khrushchev";  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  4(X)) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  162. 
Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  addi- 
tional copies  of  House  Report  No.  2659,  87th 
Congress.  2d  session;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  401).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  163. 
Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  publications  entitled 
"Communist  Outlets  for  the  Distribution  of 
Soviet  Propaganda  in  the  United  States, 
Parts  1  and  2";  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  402) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  Hovise  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  164. 
Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  publications  entitled 
"U.S.  Communist  Party  Assistance  to  Foreign 
Communist  Governments  (Medical  Aid  to 
Cuba  Committee  and  Friends  of  British 
Guiana),  Parts  1  and  2";  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  403) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  30. 
Concurrent  resolution  to  reprint  copies  of  the 
committee  print,  87th  Congress,  entitled 
"Part  1  of  Concentration  Ratios  in  Manu- 
facturing Industry,  1958";  without  amend- 
ment ( Rept.  No.  404 ) .     Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  of  its  hearing  of  the 
87th  Congress  on  "Space  Satellite  Communi- 
cations"; without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
405).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  35. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  part  1  of  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  the 
January  1963  Economic  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent; without  amendment  (Rept.  406). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration.    Senate   Concvirrent   Resolution    37. 
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Conciirrent  reaolutloa  authorising  the  print- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  additional  copies  of  a  report 
and  hearings  on  "State  Department  Secxn-lty" 
issued  by  Its  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
during  the  87th  Congress;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  407).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HAYS  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  43. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorising  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  part  1  and  part  2 
of  the  1963  hearings  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  on  the  "£>evelopment. 
Growth,  and  State  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Industry";  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
408).     Ordered   to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PRIRDKL:  Conmilttee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration House  Resolution  393.  Res- 
olution authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  employ  two  additional  em- 
ployees; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  40*). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIXDRL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration House  Resolution  291.  Res- 
olution authorizing  the  payment  of  death 
gratuities  In  the  case  of  certain  employees 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  who  are  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
House  of  Representatives:  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  410) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  H-R  2989.  A  bill  to 
ftirther  amend  the  Missing  Persons  Act  to 
cover  certain  persons  detained  In  foreign 
countries  against  their  will,  and  for  other 
puri>oe«8;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  411). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of   the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HR.  2908.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10. 
14,  and  38.  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  award  of  certain  medals  and  the 
Medal  of  Honor  RoU;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  412).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  RIVBRS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  HR.  3179.  A  bill 
to  provide  that  Judges  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  shall  hold  office  during  good 
behavior,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No  413).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoiise  on  the 
State  of  the  'Jnlon. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  HJl.  4338.  A 
bill  to  amend  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  travel  and  transportation  al- 
lowances for  travel  performed  under  orders 
that  are  canceled,  revoked,  or  modified,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  414).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  HR.  4739.  A  bill 
to  amend  section  406  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  with  regard  to  the  advance 
movement  of  dependents  and  baggage  and 
household  effects  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  415).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole   Hoxise  on   the  State  of  the   Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  HR.  6681.  A  bUl 
to  Improve  the  active  duty  promotion  oppor- 
tunity of  Air  Force  officers  from  the  grade 
of  major  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel; 
without  aniendment  (Rept.  No.  416)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HR.  6767.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  gold  star  lapel 
buttons  for  the  next  of  kin  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  lost  or  lose  their  Uvea 


In  war  or  as  a  result  of  cold  war  Incidents; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  417).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  HUBERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H  R  6996  A  bill  to  repeal  section  262 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act.  as  amended, 
and  to  amend  the  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act.  as  amended,  to  revise 
and  consolidate  authority  for  deferment 
from,  and  exemption  from  liability  for  In- 
duction for.  training  and  service  for  certain 
Reserve  membership  and  participation,  and 
to  provide  a  special  enlistment  program,  and 
for  other  purposes:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No  418).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HR  4174.  A  bill  to  continue  until 
the  close  of  June  30.  1964,  the  suspension  of 
duties  for  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  419). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  BOLLINO:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  405.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HR  6791.  a  bill  to  continue  for 
2  years  the  existing  reduction  of  the  exemp- 
tion from  duty  enjoyed  by  returning  resi- 
dents, and  for  other  purpxDses;  without 
amendment  (Rept  No.  420) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4   of   rule   XXII  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By    Mr     BROTZMAN: 

H  R  7095  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  Craig  countercurrent  distribu- 
tion apparatus  for  the  use  of  Colorado  State 
University,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H-R  7096  A  bill  to  authorize  the  exchange 
of  certain  property  at  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular   Affairs. 

By   Mr    DEROUNIAN: 

HR.  7097.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  an 
additional  Income  tax  exemption  for  a  de- 
pendent who  has  attained  age  65  or  is  blind; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  7098  A  bill  to  clarify  the  meaning  of 
"section  38  property"  In  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr     DONOHUE: 

H  R  7099.  A  bin  to  amend  section  9(b)  (3) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  as 
to  eliminate  the  provision  thereof  prohibit- 
ing the  certification,  as  bargaining  repre- 
sentative of  persons  employed  as  guards,  of 
a  labor  organization  which  admits  to  mem- 
bership, or  Is  affiliated  with  an  organization 
which  admits  to  membership,  employees 
other  than  guards;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    ICHORD: 

H-R.  7100  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by 
stabilizing  the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  In- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH: 

HR.  7101.  A  bin  to  clarify  the  meaning 
of  "section  38  property'  In  the  Internal  Rev- 


enue  Code    of    1954,    to    the    Committee 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
HR  7102  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manu- 
facturers excls*  tax  on  lacrosse  balls  and" 
sticks;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr    MAILLIARD: 

H  R  7103  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  193 
83d  Congress,  relating  to  the  Corregldor- 
Bataan  Memorial  Commission;  to  the  Cota- 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H  R.  7104.  A  bill  to  amend  section  21  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  as  amended 
(46  use  887),  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
HR  7105  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Service  Act  of 
1949  to  make  certain  medical  Institutions 
and  hospitals  engaged  primarily  in  furnish- 
Ing  domiciliary  care  eligible  for  donations  of 
surplus  property;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

HR  7106  A  bill  to  amend  section  is  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  re- 
store free  transportation  on  any  railroad 
carrier  subject  to  that  act  for  individual! 
receiving  annuities  or  jienslons  under  that 
act,  and  for  their  dependents,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  PIKE: 
HR  7107  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Fire  Island  National  Seashore, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H  R.  7108.  A  bill  to  extend  for  1  addl- 
tional  year  certain  of  the  temporary  pro- 
visions of  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  But 
Congress,  relating  to  the  construction  and 
maintenance  and  operation  of  public  schools 
In  federally  Impacted  areas,  and  for  other 
purp<3se8;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By   Mr    SCHWENGEL: 

H  R   7109    A    bill    to    provide    assistance  to 
certain     States     bordering     the     Mississippi 
River  in  the  construction  of  the  Great  River 
Road;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr    CHARLES   H.   WILSON: 

H  R  7110  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  revise  the  rates  of  dis- 
ability and  death  pension  authorized  by  the 
Veterans'  Pension  Act  of  1959.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr   MILLS: 

H  R  7111.  A  bill  to  amend  section  38  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
credit  against  tax  for  investment  in  certain 
depreciable  property);  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    CAREY: 

HR  7112  A  bill  to  assist  In  providing 
training  of  teachers  of  mentally  retarded 
children,  to  authorize  grants  for  research  re- 
lating to  education  of  such  children,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HR.  7113.  A  bill  to  assist  In  combating 
mental  retardation  through  grants  for  con- 
struction of  research  centers,  grants  to 
States  for  construction  of  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  university-affiliated  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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HR.  7114  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  assist  States  and  communities 
m  preventing  and  combating  mental  retar- 
dation through  expansion  and  Improvement 
of  the  maternal  and  child  health  and 
crippled  children's  programs,  through  pro- 
vision of  prenatal,  maternity,  and  infant 
care  for  Individuals  with  conditions  asso- 
ciated with  chlldbearlng  which  may  lead  to 
mental  retardation,  and  through  planning 
for  comprehensive  action  to  combat  mental 
retardation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

HR.  7115.  A  bill  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
the  duties  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
to  Include  investigations  of  vote  frauds;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  FUQUA: 

HH  7116.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
21,  1928,  relating  to  standards  of  containers 
for  fruits  and  vegetables,  to  permit  the  use 
of  additional  standard  containers;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

HR  7117.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  to  vest  Jurisdiction  in  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  over  certain  Interstate 
sales  of  natural  gas  for  Industrial  use;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HR  7118.  A  bill  to  amend  section  308(a) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  as  It  relates  to 
the  grant  of  exclusive  rights  at  airports;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  KILOORE: 
Hil  7119.  A  bill  authorizing  performance 
of  dust  control  measures  at  Long  Island,  Port 
Isabel,   Tex.;    to   the   Committee   on    Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota: 

HR.  7120.  A  bUl  to  smiend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  to 
encourage  adjustments  In  milk  marketing, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 

HR7121.  A    bill    to    adjust    wheat    and 
feed  grain   production,   to  establish  a   crop- 
land retirement  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    HARSHA: 

HJl.  7122.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LLOYD : 

HR.  7123.  A   bill    approving  an   agreement 
entered  Into  by  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  Indians 
relating  to  oil  and   gas  leases:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  GIBBONS: 

HR  7124.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital at  Tampa,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veteran-s'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.KYL: 

H  R  7125.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  limit  the  amount 
of  noncash  grant-in-aid  credit  for  streets 
to  that  which  directly  benefits  an  urban 
renewal  area,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HR  7126.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  to 
provide  that  the  District  of  Columbia  may 
receive  noncash  grant-in-aid  credits  for 
urban  renewal  projects  only  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  municipalities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  California: 

H.R.7127.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  certain 
aircraft    may    travel     between    the    United 


States  and  Mexico  without  requiring  the 
owners  or  operators  thereof  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  extra  compensation  paid 
customs  officers  and  employees;  to  the  Com- 
nolttee  on  Ways  and  Mean.s. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.J.  Res.  480.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  offering  of  prayers  In  public  schools; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DAGUE: 

H.J.  Res  481.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  use  of  prayer 
In  public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia: 

H.J.  Res.  482.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  the  offering  of 
prayers  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  In  pub- 
lic schools  or  other  public  bodies  In  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 

H.J.  Res.  483.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  the  right  to  read 
from  the  Holy  Bible  and  to  offer  nonsectarian 
prayers  In  the  public  schools  or  other  pub- 
lic places  if  participation  therein  Is  not  com- 
pulsory; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LIBONATI: 

H.J.  Res.  484.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 

H.J.  Res.  485.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  the  offering  of 
prayers  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CURTIN: 

H.J.  Res.  486.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  pertaining  to  the  offering  of 
prayers  and  reading  of  the  Holy  Bible  in 
public  schools  and  other  public  places  in  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 

H  J.  Res.  487.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  nonsectarian  pray- 
er In  public  schools  or  other  public  places  if 
participation  therein  is  not  compulsory;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 

H.J.  Res.  488.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  religious  worship 
by  students  In  public  schools:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LENNON: 

H.J.  Res.  489.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  the  offering  of 
prayers  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  In  public 
schools  In  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  182.  Concurrent  resolution 
extending  the  appreciation  of  Congress  to  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  Of- 
ficials for  Its  service  to  this  Nation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works, 
By  Mr.  NIX: 

H.  Res.  406.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  murder  of  the  late  Medgar 
Evers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Maine,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  exempt  certain  carriers  from  mini- 
mum rate  regulation  In  the  transportation 
of  bulk  commodities,  agricultural,  and  fish 
products,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  mall  order  drugs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AJfD  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and   severally  referred   as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
HR.  7128.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of   JllUan 
Vera  Griffiths  Hussey;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
HJl.  7129.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugenia 
Dallis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
HJl.  7130.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Antonla 
Karpathlos;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.R.7131.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Earl  Spofford  Brown,  U.S.  Army  Reserve  (re- 
tired);   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  7132.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Wetsel- 
Ovlatt   Lvimber   Co.,   Inc.,   Omo   Ranch,    (El 
Dorado  County) ,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HR.  7133.  A   bill    for    the    relief   of   Helde 
Lomanglno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
HJl.  7134.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Elisabeth 
Paula    Cohen-Rehfeld;     to    the    Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

161.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  O.  Stevens,  Statellne,  Calif., 
relative  to  the  construction  of  schools,  which 
relates  to  a  special  use  permit  signed  by  the 
El  Dorado  National  Forest  and  the  Lake 
Tahoe  Unified  School  District;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

162.  Also,  petition  of  J.  W.  Danlelson. 
Palo  Alto.  Calif.,  relative  to  the  construction 
of  schools,  which  relates  to  a  special  use  per- 
mit signed  by  the  El  Dorado  National  Forest 
and  the  Lake  Tahoe  Unified  School  District; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 

163.  Also,  petition  of  Luis  Rivera  Santos 
and  others,  American  Coffee  Federation,  Ca- 
racas, Venezuela,  relative  to  requesting  in- 
tervention in  bringing  about  the  procedure 
of  confirmation  in  order  to  put  Into  effect 
the  International  coffee  agreement;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

164.  Also,  petition  of  Esther  N.  Soull, 
deputy  clerk.  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
County  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  relative  to 
urging  the  adoption  of  Senate  bill  1275,  re- 
lating to  Federal -State  confilct  over  water 
rights;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


June  18 


Arkansas  Delegatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CASOLJMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1963 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day was  the  anniversary  of  the  admission 
of  Arkansas  into  the  Union.  This  great 
State  was  admitted  on  June  15.  1836.  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  this  commem.o- 
ration  affords  to  congratulate  the  people 
of  Arkansas  for  having  the  good  judg- 
ment and  foresight  to  send  its  present 
delegation  to  the  Congress.  National 
leadership  Is  fast  becoming  a  tradition 
in  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  most  vivid 
recollections  as  a  boy  is  that  of  my  home- 
town county  fair  in  October  1928.  I  re- 
member so  well  the  red,  white,  and  blue 
bimting  of  the  Democratic  Party  booth 
and  the  pictures  of  Alfred  E.  Smith,  of 
New  York,  the  Democratic  nominee,  and 
his  nmning  mate.  Senator  Joe  T.  Robin- 
son, of  Arkansas.  Joe  Robinson  blazed 
a  trail  of  brilliant  national  leadership 
for  Arkansas,  reaching  a  climax  today 
in  one  of  the  most  outstanding  State 
congressional  delegations  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  No  State  in  the 
modem  history  of  our  Nation  has  sent 
to  this  Congress  a  more  distinguished 
delegation  than  that  presently  serving 
from  the  great  State  of  Arkansas.  This 
fact  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when 
we  consider  that  the  Arkansas  delega- 
tion Is  comparatively  speaking  a  small 
delegation  composed  of  only  six  men. 
No  State  delegation  wields  more  influ- 
ence over  the  future  destiny  of  this 
country  and  ui>on  the  free  world  than 
our  colleagues  from  Arkansas. 

It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  people  of  Arkansas,  and  I 
congratulate  them  for  sending  to  this 
Congress  such  an  outstanding  delega- 
tion, each  a  national  leader  of  renown, 
men  of  integrity  dedicated  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  this  Republic.  Much  could 
be  written  about  the  ingredients  which 
molded  this  character  and  superb  lead- 
ership. Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  was  the 
Independent  spirit,  self-reliance,  intense 
patriotism,  and  a  Bible-belt  philosophy 
of  a  great  people  moving  forward  in  an 
agrarian  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  American  can  point 
with  pride  to  John  L.  McClkllan.  senior 
Senator  and  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
who  has  conducted  a  relentless  cam- 
paign against  organized  crime  and  rack- 
eteering; Senator  J.  William  Pttlbright. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  who  is  day  and  night 
involved  in  the  great  struggle  to  protect 
the  free  world  against  the  onslaughts  of 
ruthless  communism;  Wilbtir  D.  Mills. 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, Is  one  of  the  world's  most  influ- 


ential men  molding  U.S.  tax  and  foreign 
trade  policy;  E.  C.  Oathings,  member 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  and 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Cot- 
ton, who  aids  in  the  formation  of  the 
cotton  policy  affecting  millions  of  cotton 
growers  and  millions  of  textile  employees 
as  well  as  the  taxpayers  of  the  country; 
Oren  Harris,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  scrutinizing  and  influencing 
the  activities  of  television,  radio,  publi- 
cations, interstate  commerce,  and  for- 
eign commerce;  James  W.  Trimble, 
member  of  the  powerful  Rules  Commit- 
tee which  supervises  the  flow  of  all  leg- 
islation; and  Mr.  Speaker.  I  remind  the 
House  of  our  beloved  former  colleague 
of  many  years.  Brooks  Hays,  who  is  now 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 


First  Woman  OklaLoma  State  Legislator 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OP    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18,  1963 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ok- 
lahoma State  Legislature  has  adjourned 
and  its  first  woman  member  to  be  elected 
in  15  years  will  have  completed  her  first 
session.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
that  woman.  Representative  Pauline 
Tabor,  is  one  of  the  representatives  from 
Bryan  County  which  is  in  the  congres- 
sional district  I  represent.  The  Okla- 
homa House  of  Representatives  last  Fri- 
day adopted  a  resolution  commending 
Representative  Tabor.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

The  presence  of  Mrs,  Tabor  haa  helped 
make  the  arduous  Job  of  legislation  more 
enjoyable,  and  all  the  members  feel  that 
this  lovely  woman  should  be  commended  for 
the  fine  manner  In  which  she  has  repre- 
sented the  people  of  Bryan  County  and  the 
State  of  Oklahoma 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Tulsa  Trib- 
une. Mr.  Nolen  Bulloch  wrote  that  house 
members  liked  Representative  Tabor  be- 
cause "she  asked  no  quarters  and  gave 
none  in  committee  meetings  and  discus- 
sions." He  added.  "They  respect  her  as 
a  woman,  but  they  treat  her  as  another 
member  in  the  legislative  work." 

She  is  a  member  of  committees  on  edu- 
cation, social  welfare,  business,  and  in- 
dustry, public  health,  and  industrial  de- 
velopment. She  had  a  perfect  attend- 
ance record  at  committee  meetings  until 
recently  when  she  was  called  home  be- 
cause of  an  emergency. 

'Mrs.  Tabor  has  won  respect  of  her 
colleagues  by  not  trying  to  take  advan- 
tage of  her  femininity."  Mr.  Bulloch 
wrote.  "And  like  the  well-coached  fresh- 
man member  she  has  taken  the  floor  only 
on  occasion.    When  she  does  the  mem- 


bers listen  attentively.   She  makes  strong 
points  and  in  strong  tones." 

I  have  known  Representatives  Tabor 
for  many  years  and  am  proud  of  the 
record  she  has  made  in  her  flrst  session 
as  a  Bryan  County  representative  in  the 
State  legislature. 
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Government  Lotteries  of  Cambodia, 
Japan,  Malaya,  the  Philippines,  and 
Thailand 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NXW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  18,  1963 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
would  like  to  take  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  the  Far  East  where  the  human 
urge  to  gamble  is  also  recognized  and 
capitalized  on  by  the  governments  in 
that  area  of  the  world.  Cambodia. 
Japan.  Malaya.  Philippines,  and  Thai- 
land are  5  more  of  the  77  foreign  coun- 
tries that  utilize  government-run  lot- 
teries as  revenue  producers. 

Cambodia  operates  a  national  lottery 
which,  considering  its  size  and  wealth, 
does  very  well.  In  1962,  the  gross  re- 
ceipts came  to  almost  $14  million.  The 
annual  net  income  to  the  government  in 
1962  was  over  $4  million.  The  profits  to 
the  government  were  consigned  to  a  spe- 
cial account  and  devoted  to  financing 
projects  of  social  and  economic  impor- 
tance. 

Japan  h£is  seen  the  merit  in  govern- 
ment control  and  regulation  of  the  in- 
extinguishable human  urge  to  gamble. 
In  1962,  the  gross  receipts  came  to  over 
$12  million.  The  revenue  derived  from 
the  operation  of  this  lottery — almost  $4 '2 
million — was  earmarked  for  public 
works,  such  as  construction  of  schools, 
hospitals,  roads,  and  bridges. 

Malaya  started  its  government  lottery 
operation  in  1950  and  it  has  proven  a 
success.  The  gross  receipts  for  1962  were 
over  $11  million.  The  net  income  to  the 
government  was  almost  $4  million,  used 
for  social  welfare  purposes. 

Philippines  is  another  country  that  has 
the  wisdom  to  see  that  gambling  reve- 
nues can  be  used  for  beneficial  purpo.<;o.s 
Last  year,  the  gro.ss  receipts  of  its  lot- 
tery amounted  to  over  $12  million.  The 
net  profit  came  to  over  $4^4  million. 
The  funds  were  used  for  hospitals  and 
health  centers. 

Thailand  has  also  found  a  national 
lottery  very  productive.  Last  year,  the 
total  gross  receipts  from  running  a  lot- 
tery amounted  to  over  $34 '4  million. 
After  payment  of  expenses  and  prizes, 
the  net  income  to  the  government  came 
to  over  $9*4  million  which  was  used  for 
public  charity,  public  housing,  and  social 
welfare. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  governments  of  these 
Far  East  countries  are  not  the  only  ones 
which  have  had  the  wisdom  to  see  that 
gambling  revenues  can  be  used  to  further 
charitable  and  other  beneficial  en- 
deavors. The  United  States  is  one  of 
the  few  Western  nations  that  has  yet 
to  come  to  its  senses. 

A  national  lottery  in  this  coimtry  can 
easily  raise  over  $10  billion  a  year  in  new 
Income  which  can  be  used  to  cut  taxes 
and  reduce  our  national  debt.  Why  can 
we  not  even  follow  the  example  of  New 
Hampshire?  What  are  we  afraid  of? 
Are  not  the  American  taxpayers  entitled 
to  a  break? 


Mass  Deportations  From  the  Baltic  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18. 1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pause 
today  to  commemorate  the  22d  anni- 
fersary  of  the  mass  depwrtations  from 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  which 
occurred  in  June  1941.  By  so  doing,  we 
remind  ourselves  once  again  that  we  in 
the  United  States  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
liberties  while  many  peoples  are  suffer- 
ing tlie  terrors  of  Conununist  oppression. 
It  is  fitting  that  we  pause  to  pay  homage 
to  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
Baltic  States  on  the  22d  anniversary  of 
the  martyrdom  of  thousands  of  Baltic 
citizens  at  the  hands  of  Soviet  troops. 

These  outrages  against  himianity  were 
the  aftermath  of  the  forced  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  Into  the  Soviet 
Union  1  year  earlier.  To  understand  the 
full  tragedy  of  the  mass  deportations  of 
June  1941  one  must  recall  the  historical 
context  In  which  they  took  place.  Lith- 
uania has  been  known  to  history  since 
the  year  1009,  when  a  number  of  Eastern 
European  principalities  joined  together 
to  form  a  state.  The  king  of  a  united 
Lithuania  was  recognized  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, and  shortly  thereafter  the  bound- 
aries of  Lithuania  extended  Into  what  Is 
now  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public and  the  Russian  Soviet  Federated 
Socialist  Republic.  During  the  Middle 
Ages,  Lithuanians  were  resi>ected  as  a 
powerful  and  independent  European 
state  which  was  capable  of  turning  back 
foreign  Invaders.  The  •'eastern  Slavs" 
enjoyed  far  more  freedom  than  the  resi- 
dents of  Moscow  and  strove  to  live  in 
peace  with  neighboring  peoples. 

Lithuania,  like  Latvia,  fell  under  Rus- 
sian control  In  1795,  when  the  czar  seized 
a  substantial  part  of  Poland  and  that 
country  lost  its  Independence.  For  the 
next  century  and  one-quarter,  the  Baltic 
peoples  suflered  under  Russian  rule  but, 
firmly  conmiitted  to  their  ancient  tradi- 
tions of  freedom  and  national  independ- 
ence, repeatedly  sought  to  throw  out  the 
foreign  rulers.  Revolutionary  efforts 
were  not  Immediately  successful,  but 
neither  were  the  Russian  overlords  able 
to  wipe  out  memories  of  earlier  days. 


The  period  of  czarlst  rule  came  to  an 
end  after  the  First  World  War,  when  the 
Baltic  countries  regained  their  ancient 
sovereignty.  Although  caught  between 
the  overwhelming  forces  of  larger  neigh- 
bors, the  Baltic  peoples  fought  for  their 
independence,  and  for  a  brief  two 
decades  between  the  world  wars,  the 
ancient  dreams  of  a  return  to  independ- 
ent Baltic  nations  were  realized.  For 
these  two  decades  the  peoples  of  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia  labored  to  estab- 
lish modem  governments  and  econo- 
mies, while  gaining  respected  places  as 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Yet 
even  as  they  were  Immersed  in  their  task 
of  rebuilding  their  beloved  homelands, 
new  calamity  struck.  In  1939  the  Soviet 
Union  imposed  mutual  defense  pacts  on 
the  Baltic  countries  in  order  to  station 
Russian  soldiers  within  their  borders. 
In  1940  the  three  peaceful  republics  were 
forcibly  incorporated  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  was  then  that  the  Soviet  Union  Im- 
posed a  wave  of  terror  on  the  three 
Baltic  peoples.  Looking  backward, 
czarist  efforts  at  the  "Russification"  of 
the  Baltics  appear  mild  when  compared 
to  Stalin's  brutal  techniques.  On  June 
14,  1941,  the  wave  of  deportations 
reached  its  peak,  continuing  in  Lithu- 
ania for  5  more  nights.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand Latvian  men,  women,  and  children 
were  rounded  up  by  Soviet  secret  police 
during  a  single  night  and  transported 
in  cattle  cars  to  the  slave  labor  camps 
of  Siberia.  Thousands  of  Lithuanians 
and  Estonians  were  similarly  rounded 
up  and  der>orted  under  equally  inhuman 
conditions.  The  courageous  Baltic  peo- 
ples resisted  these  efforts,  at  times  with 
their  lives,  but  this  reaction  only  re- 
sulted in  plans  for  the  total  deportation 
of  the  Baltic  peoples  to  northeast  Russia 
and  Siberia. 

On  this  22d  anniversary  of  the  mass 
deportations  from  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia,  the  American  people  renew  their 
vow  to  continue  the  age-old  struggle  for 
freedom.  The  hopes  of  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples are  the  hopes  of  the  whole  free 
world.  We  look  forward  to  the  day  of 
deliverance,  when  the  Baltic  nations  will 
resume  their  rightful  place  in  the  com- 
munity of  nations.  We  salute  the  pas- 
sionate desire  for  freedom  of  the  Baltic 
p>eoples,  a  desire  which  they  share  with 
freedom -loving  peoples  eversnvhere. 


Remarks  of  Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
June  8,  1963 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF    ICAHTLAITD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1963 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years,  the  University  of  Maryland  has 
emerged  as  an  important  contributor  to 
the  ever-widening  field  of  science.  Vice 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  lauded 
this  fact,  as  well  as  the  State  erf  Mary- 


land's stance  among  the  top  ten  in  sci- 
ence, scientific  research,  and  scientific 
manpower,  in  a  recent  commencement 
address  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

In  a  positive  and  forceful  speech,  Vice 
President  Johnson  also  spoke  about  the 
possible  results  of  man's  dramatic  prog- 
ress In  science,  and  the  future  relation- 
ship between  government  and  science. 

The  text  of  Vice  President  Johnson's 
speech  follows: 
Remarks    of    Vici    President    Lyndon    B. 

Johnson  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 

College  Park,  Md.,  June  8.  1863 

So  long  as  there  have  been  commencement 
exercises.  It  has  been  traditional  to  assure 
each  graduating  class  that  they  were  about 
to  enter  a  disturbed,  plagued  and  gravely 
threatened  world.  This  year  many  speakers 
seem  to  have  found  a  new  horizon  of  hope- 
lessness. 

If  communism  doesn't  bury  us,  if  socialism 
doesn't  engulf  us,  If  our  debt  and  taxes 
don't  topple  on  us.  If  morality  doesn't  col- 
lapse beneath  us.  the  class  of  1963  is  told 
to  rest  secure  because.  In  due  time,  we  are 
sure  to  be  overtaken  and  destroyed  by  the 
advance  of  science. 

I  do  not  accept  this  verdict  on  the  future 
of  man — or  the  consequences  of  mankind's 
present  dramatic  progress  in  science  and  all 
the  fields  of  human  knowledge.  If  I  may.  I 
would  like  to  talk  with  you  about  this  to- 
day— and  especially  about  the  future  rela- 
tionship of  government  and  science. 

In  the  early  1950'e,  the  University  of  Mary- 
land ranked  among  the  flrst  10  of  the  Nation 
In  football.  For  reasons  we  won't  go  into 
here,  that  is  somewhat  changed.  However, 
today  the  State  of  Maryland  ranks  among 
the  first  10  In  science,  In  scientific  activity 
and  in  scientific  talent. 

Maryland  is  making  a  major  and  impres- 
sive contribution  to  our  national  efforts  In 
science. 

But  some  are  asking  the  question — what 
contribution  are  those  national  efforts  mak- 
ing for  all  the  people  of  all  the  States? 

Is  our  space  effort  too  dominant?  Is  it 
usurping  too  much  of  o\ir  scientific  talent 
and  ability?  Is  the  concentration  of  space 
science  depriving  us  of  opportunities  to  learn 
what  remains  to  be  learned  on  and  about 
earth?  Is  the  space  effort  leading  vis  to 
neglect  other  work  we  ought  to  be  doing  on 
earth? 

If  we  as  a  nation  had  no  competition,  if 
we  had  no  stakes  of  national  prestige,  if  we 
had  no  considerations  of  national  secxulty. 
if  there  were  no  Communist  Russia  or  no 
Communist  China,  if  we  had  nothing  but 
our  self-respect  and  our  tradition  of  free 
scientific  inquiry,  our  effort  in  space  today 
should  differ  very  little  from  its  present 
magnitude  or  its  present  priorities. 

What  we  are  and  what  we  aspire  to  be  as 
a  nation  rests  upon  the  predicate  of  main- 
taining peace  on  earth.  If  peace  is  to  be 
maintained  on  earth,  freemen  must  acquire 
the  competence  to  preserve  space  as  a  field 
of  peace  before  it  can  be  made  Into  a  new 
battlefield  by  tyranny.  Were  there  no  other 
considerations,  this  alone  woxild  require  us 
to  do  what  we  are  doing  in  space — and  would 
permit  us  to  do  no  less. 

We  are  not  reaching  tor  prestige  In  space — 
we  are  reaching  for  peace.  And  this  Is  con- 
siderably more  urgent  than  many  realize  or 
others  will  yet  admit. 

In  large  measure,  this  perspective  helps 
to  answer  other  questions  now  being  raised. 
Space  Is  clearly  the  great  breakthrough 
of  human  knowledge — for  centuries  to  come. 
We  do  not  know — and  the  Soviets  do  not 
faiow — what  the  stars  will  tell  \is.  We  do 
know  that  to  default  the  exploration  of  the 
universe  of  space  would  surely  be  as  catas- 
trophic In  Its  consequences  as  If  we  had  de- 
faulted exploration  of  the  univ«r»e  of  the 
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atom.  Our  superiority  In  any  scientific  field 
will  be  brief  and  fading  IT  we  do  not  win 
and  bold  conip>etence  In  tbls  new  and  de- 
cisive realm  of  discovery 

In  exploring  space,  we  are  exploring  the 
environment  of  the  earth  Itself.  We  are 
finding  paths  through  a  new  dimension — 
and  historically  civilizations  have  stood  or 
fallen  according  to  their  ability  to  move 
through  a  dimension. 

We  seek  to  make  space  an  Instrument  for 
peace  and  the  development  of  mankind. 
But  If  we  abandon  the  field,  space  can  be 
preempted  by  others  as  an  Instrument  for 
aggression. 

And  in  a  world  of  competing  social  sys- 
tems, we  would  be  naive  Indeed  If  we  failed 
to  recognize  how  bleak  the  future  would  be 
If  this  new  dimension  became  the  realm  of 
tyranny.  For  your  children,  and  your  chil- 
dren's children,  an  Iron  curtain  would  be 
drawn  across  the  pathway  to  the  stars. 

What  concerns  me  today  Is  the  nature  of 
the  fashionable  outcry  against  science  It- 
self— and  the  source  from  which  much  of 
the  most  vocal  criticism  comes.  In  our  en- 
lightened intellectual  community,  many  are 
parroting  George  Bernard  Shaw's  often 
quoted  phrase.  "Science  Is  always  wrong — It 
never  solves  a  problem  without  creating  10 
more." 

Science  is  not  creating  oxu"  problems — it  is 
creating  answers  to  our  problems.  A  rare 
moment  of  opportunity  Is  upon  us  But 
many  to  whom  we  should  turn  for  affirma- 
tion, confidence,  and  enthusiasm  are  offer- 
ing doubt,   disenchantment,   and    despair 

A  free  society  can  longer  outlive  the 
failures  of  its  scientists  than  the  lack  of 
faith  of  Ita  philosophers.  We  of  America  can- 
not lead  the  world,  we  cannot  keep  up  with 
the  world,  we  cannot  even  follow  closely  be- 
hind the  world  if  we  permit  our  sophistica- 
tion and  abundance  to  degenerate  into 
cynicism  and  arrogance 

As  Shakespeare  put  It.  "Our  doubts  are 
traitors" — because  they  make  us  loee  the 
good  we  might  win  "by  fearing  to  attempt  " 
As  the  best  fed.  best  clothed,  beet  housed, 
best  educated  people  in  all  history.  Ameri- 
cans today  must  not  fear  to  attempt. 

Space  is  a  boon,  not  a  boondoggle.  We  are 
talking  superstition,  not  sense,  when  we  talk 
of  machines  overpowering  men.  We  are  sell- 
ing ourselves  short  when  we  show  the  white 
feather  to  nuclear  fission. 

As  David  LiUenthal  said  some  years  ago.  "A 
world  of  science  and  great  machines  Is  still 
a  world  of  men;  our  modern  task  Is  more  dif- 
ficult, but  the  opportunity  for  democratic 
methods  can  be  even  greater  than  in  the  days 
of  the  ax  and  the  handloom. 

Our  challenge  today  Is  not  to  turn  back 
from  the  horizons  of  physical  science  but  to 
turn  toward  the  new  and  greater  horizons  of 
political  science. 

The  struggle  of  this  century  Is  a  struggle 
between  two  political  systems,  free  and  slave 
If  science  Is  pressed  into  the  service  of  thcwe 
who  would  enslave  mankind,  science  must 
also  be  marshaled  to  support  those  who 
would  keep  men  free. 

If  that  goal  Is  to  be  served,  we  must  not 
permit  the  pace  of  physical  science  to  out- 
run the  performance  of  our  political  science. 
Out  public  policy  as  well  as  our  popular 
phlloaophy  must  embrace  the  greater  oppor- 
tunities being  opened  to  us  by  science  and 
put  these  new  capabilities  to  greater  uae. 
This   is  our  real   challenge  today. 

We  have  a  long  and  undlatlngulsbed  rec- 
ord in  America  of  falling  to  anticipate  the 
promise  and  potential  at  each  new  age  of 
science,  invention,  and  discovery.  Early  in 
our  history,  there  was  an  effort  to  close  down 
the  Patent  Office  on  the  theory  that  every- 
thing worth  inventing  had  already  been  In- 
vented. Even  so  farslgbted  an  American  aa 
Woodrow  Wilson  spent  time  denouncing  the 
automobile.  The  steamboat,  the  locomotive, 
the  airplane  all  brought  prophecies  of  doom 


and  gloom.  We  have  learned  a  lesson  we 
surely  do  not  need  to  be  taught  again. 

Tou  of  the  class  of  1963  do  not  graduate 
into  hopeless  times  On  the  contrary,  un- 
like the  class  of  1953  or  1943.  or  1933,  you 
graduate  into  one  of  the  most  hopeful  times 
in  the  history  of  man. 

Our  world  today  Is  moved  and  motivated 
as  It  has  never  been  before  by  the  enthusi- 
asm, optimism,  and  confidence  of  peoples 
everywhere  These  Is  war.  there  Is  poverty, 
there  U  Ignorance  But  for  the  first  time, 
nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  along  with  nations 
of  Europe  and  the  Americas  are  working  to- 
gether for  world  peace,  for  economic  growth, 
for  better  education. 

We  are  climbing  toward  the  summit  of 
mans  experience  and  science  is  the  lifeline 
that  ties  us  all  together.  We  cannot  accept, 
we  do  not  accept,  the  sudden  cynicism  of 
those  who  tell  us  thU  rope  which  lifts  us  up 
is  In  reality  a  noose  about  our  necks. 

As  has  been  said.  "The  feeling  of  distrust 
Is  always  the  last  which  a  great  mind  ac- 
quires " 

The  feeling  of  distrust  of  the  future  should 
be  the  last  which  a  great  nation  such  as  ours 
acquires 


National    Riven   and   Harbors   Confess 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18,  1963 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  on  June 
7,  1963.  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  held  its  golden  anniversary 
convention.  All  Members  are  aware  of 
the  enormous  contributions  this  organi- 
zation has  made  over  the  years  toward 
developing  the  water  resources  of  our 
country. 

The  greetings  of  this  House  were  ex- 
tended to  the  persons  present  at  the  con- 
vention by  our  beloved  Speaker,  John  W. 
McCoRMACK.  I  am  sure  that  all  Mem- 
bers would  be  interested  in  his  fine  state- 
ment, as  follows: 

ORKmNGs  From  the  Hotjsx  or 
Repbescntativks 
(Remarks  by  the  Honorable  John  W   McCor- 
MACK    of    Massachusetts.    Speaker    of    the 
House  of  Representatives) 

Mr.  President,  once  again  It  is  my  happy 
privilege  to  extend  a  greeting  to  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 

This  Is  the  50th  annual  meeting  of  the 
congress  During  35  of  those  years.  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  partially  because  my  own  district 
has  been  so  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  our  water  resources,  I  have  had  far 
more  than  a  casual  Interest  In  the  work  and 
the  objectives  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  most 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  In  recent 
decades  in  the  development  of  America's 
water  resources  has  been  due  to  the  sense 
of  urgency  which  has  l)een  stimulated  by 
the  activity  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress 

The  success  the  Congress  has  had  In  en- 
couraging and  promoting  the  effective  use  of 
water  and  waterways  is  due  In  no  small 
measure  to  the  excellent  leadership  of  such 
dedicated  public  servants  as  my  good  friend 
and  your  national  vice  president.  Congress- 
man Bob  Sikks  of  Florida.  Throughout  hu 
career  he  has  been  an  outstanding  exponent 
of   the  development  of  our   water   resources 


and  his  tireless  work  In  behalf  of  the  pro 
grams  oT  this  organization  has  made  an  ex' 
ceptional  contribution  to  the  attainment  of 
our  objectives  He  has  earned  the  sincere 
gratitude  of  all  who  realize  what  the  full  use 
of  water  resources  means  to  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  America. 

Organized  more  than  61  years  ago.  this 
congress  has  given  Invaluable  assistance  to 
regional.  State,  and  local  governments  In  the 
conservation,  development,  and  control  of 
the  Nation's  precious  water  supplies  It  has 
always  been  nonpartisan  In  character  and 
has  never  wavered  from  Its  singleness  of  pur- 
pose which  is  the  sound  and  swift  develop- 
ment of  our  water  resources. 

On  the  membership  rolls  of  the  organiza- 
tion are  Governors,  mayors.  State  legislators, 
water  experts  from  Industry,  and  I  am  proud 
to  say — many  of  our  colleagues  In  the  House 
and  Senate. 

It  Is  not  mere  coincidence  that  the  perkid 
of  greatest  development  of  our  water  uses 
covers  the  lifespan  of  this  congress  it 
has  been  the  principal  promoter  of  an  ever- 
increasing  degree  of  Federal  participation  In 
meeting  State  and  local  needs,  notably  In  the 
fields  of  flood  control,  navigation,  Irrigation, 
and  conservation. 

Because  the  organization  has  no  ax  to 
grind  except  the  progress  of  the  national  wel- 
fare as  related  to  the  use  of  water.  It  has 
historically  had  an  Influential  voice  In  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  our 
Government  Its  close  relationships  with 
committees  of  Congress,  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
some  40  other  Federal  agencies  dealing  with 
water  problems  have  resulted  In  great  bene- 
fits to  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation. 

Improvements  to  rivers,  harbors.  Inland 
waterways,  and  the  Great  Lakes  system  un- 
der the  Federal  navigation  program  have 
now  resulted  In  alltlme  high  tonnage  of 
more  than  1  billion  tons  of  waterborne  com- 
merce a  year 

Under  the  Federal  flood  control  program 
begun  In  1936,  about  400  projects  costing 
over  $1  billion  have  been  completed  while 
projects  having  an  estimated  cost  of  about 
$5  billion  are  under  construction.  These 
projects  have  been  highly  effective  In  reduc- 
ing flood  damages  During  the  limited  pe- 
riod they  have  been  In  operation  (generally 
averaging  less  than  14  years),  they  have  pre- 
vented flood  damages  of  over  $11  billion, 
thus  returning  11  dollars  for  every  1  dollar 
of  cost.  Over  $660  million  of  flood  damage 
was   prevented   during   fiscal    year    1962 

A  problem  closely  associated  with  the 
activities  of  the  Congress,  the  abatement  of 
water  pollution.  Is  deserving  of  our  energetic 
advocacy.  Because  it  has  such  serious  Im- 
plications for  the  health  of  our  people,  pol- 
lution of  our  streams  and  rivers  is  becoming 
an  increasingly  grave  national  problem.  I 
firmly  believe  this  menace  should  be  attacked 
on  a  broad  national  front.  It  cannot  be 
lightly  dl.smlssed  as  wholly  a  local  responsi- 
bility If  we  do,  the  desired  Improvements 
will  never  be  made 

The  plain  facts  are  that  In  local  communi- 
ties where  the  pollution  problem  Is  most 
acute,  the  local  governments  simply  cannot 
raise  the  necessary  funds  to  eliminate  the 
sources  of  Infection  without  Federal  assist- 
ance. They  are  already  carrying  a  heavy  tax 
burden.  Rivers  recognize  no  State  boundary 
lines  and  neither  do  the  germs  of  pollution 
which  too  many  of  our  rivers  are  carrying 
to  the  detriment  of  many  communities 

From  personal  experience,  I  know  of  sev- 
eral communities  In  our  New  England  area 
which  will  be  unable  to  cope  with  their  pol- 
lution problems  without  Federal  aid.  and 
there  are  several  hundred  cities  and  towns 
In  a  similar  condition  throughout  the  coun- 
try Nature  has  endowed  our  land  with  an 
abundance  of  water,  but  It  Is  obviously  a 
relatively  fixed  supply  An  Increasing  popu- 
lation and  expanding   Industry   are  drawing 
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more  heavily  each  year  on  the  available 
lources.  More  water  is  being  consumed  and 
more  wastes  are  being  discharged  Into  our 
streams.  These  wastes  cause  the  pollution 
which  imperils  our  domestic  water  supplies, 
industrial  uses,  agriculture,  fish,  shellfish, 
and  wildlife  and   recreational  facilities. 

When  it  is  realized  that  two-thirds  of  our 
people  get  their  drinking  water  from  surface 
water  supplies  into  which  disease-carrying 
bacteria  and  toxic  substances  are  being  dls- 
(^{^arged,  the  menace  In  such  a  condition 
to  the  health  of  the  Nation  becomes  real. 
The  cure  for  this  serious  situation  must  be 
the  construction  of  waste  treatment  and 
■ewage  disposal  facilities  wherever  the  prob- 
lem prevails.  I  ask  you  If  this  is  not  a  real 
problem  for  our  Federal  Government  to  aid? 

The  Improvement  of  our  waterways  for 
shipping  has  resulted  In  enormous  economic 
benefits  to  the  Nation.  We  have  seen  count- 
less instances  as  proof  of  this.  Personally  I 
am  most  familiar  with  the  projects  at  Boston 
Harbor  with  which  I  have  been  closely  associ- 
ated throughout  my  congressional  life.  The 
development  of  this  harbor  has  made  possi- 
ble the  accommodation  of  ships  of  greater 
tonnage,  bringing  lower  transportation  costs 
to  the  Industries  In  the  area  and  encourag- 
ing new   Industry  to  locate  there. 

Unfortunately,  expansion  of  the  railroads 
IB  not  likely  In  the  future.  Railroads  are  es- 
sential and  we  must  not  let  them  decay. 
But  we  must  supplement  their  transporta- 
tion efforts  through  progress  In  the  expan- 
sion of  our  waterway  system.  History  has 
borne  out  the  economic  value  of  our  water- 
way projects.  They  will  continue  to  con- 
tribute many  advantages  to  a  growing  coun- 
try. They  will  play  a  major  role  In  the 
economic  destiny  of  our  country.  We  must 
do  our  full  share  In  the  greater  and  more 
prosperous  America  that  lies  ahead. 

Like  all  of  you,  I  am  well  aware  that  there 
are  projects  all  over  the  country  which.  If 
further  developed,  would  better  serve  not 
only  local,  but  the  national  Interests.  As 
constructively  exemplified  in  your  work, 
however,  there  is  a  need  to  establish  a  prior- 
ity system  for  such  projects,  even  though  we, 
by  natural  Inclination,  would  like  to  ac- 
oompUsh  the  Jobs  all  at  once.  Consequent- 
ly, I  am  ho{>efuI,  that  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  many  meritorious  projects  still  being 
held  in  abeyance  can  also  be  considered  and 
approved   soon   In   successive  years. 

As  we  face  the  future,  I  want  to  commend 
you  again,  and  express  appreciation  for  the 
splendid  work  you  are  doing  in  this  signifi- 
cant field  Moreover,  I  shall  look  forward  to 
what  I  know  will  be  the  constructive  results 
of  this  convention.  In  your  efforts,  I  am 
confident,  you  will  write  another  significant 
page  in  the  history  of  the  Nation's  rivers  and 
harbors  development  programs. 


Fire  Island  National  Seashore 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

or    NEW    YOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1963 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  5  years  six  different  bills  have  been 
Introduced  by  eight  separate  Members 
of  Congress,  all  generally  supporting  the 
concept  of  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Seashore  on  the  south  shore  of 
Long  Island  at  Fire  Island.  Suffolk 
Ck)unty.  New  York,  As  the  Member  in 
whose  district  most  of  Fire  Island  is  lo- 
cated, I  have   scrutinized   all  of   these 


bills  carefully.  Until  recently  all  of  these 
bills  were  couched  in  vague  and  general 
terms  and  In  the  absence  of  specific  de- 
tails the  people  of  Suffolk  County  were 
unable  to  express  their  sentiments  on 
such  matters  as  the  mileage  and  acreage 
to  be  acquired  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  manner  of  taking  land  and 
improvements  thereon,  the  status  of  ex- 
isting State,  county  and  town  parks  on 
Fire  Island,  whether  the  parkland  was 
to  be  left  wild  or  developed  for  maximum 
usage,  how  access  was  to  be  provided, 
whether  erosion  control  measures  would 
be  carried  out.  whether  local  interests 
would  have  any  voice  in  park  develop- 
ment and  management,  and  many  other 
items  of  great  interest  to  the  people 
most  closely  affected. 

On  June  10,  1963.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  released  his  report  on  the  two 
earliest  bills  filed.  This  report  provided 
detailed  answers  to  many  of  the  ques- 
tions which  my  constituents  had  asked — 
it  left  many  unanswered.  Most  of  the 
answers  it  provided  were  satisfactory  to 
the  district;  some  were  not. 

In  an  effort  to  make  constructive  and 
specific  recommendations  as  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  park  in  the  manner 
most  beneficial  to  Suffolk  County  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  Federal  law,  I 
have  this  day  introduced  my  own  bill  on 
the  subject.  It  represents  a  great  many 
hours  of  study  of  existing  seashore  legis- 
lation and  of  the  particular  facts  ap- 
plicable to  Fire  Island.  I  am  indebted 
to  the  existing  seashore  legislation  and 
to  the  legislation  proposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  much  of  the 
language  contained  therein.  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  Committee  for  a  Fire 
Island  National  Seashore,  the  Suffolk 
County  Council  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  Patchogue  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, many  of  the  garden  clubs  and 
conservation  organizations  of  Suffolk 
County  for  many  of  the  details  and, 
above  all,  for  the  spirit  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

This  bill  differs  from  that  proposed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  several 
important  respects,  among  them  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First.  It  Is  aimed  more  specifically  at 
conservation  for  the  future  and  less 
directly  at  recreation  for  the  present. 
To  this  end,  while  the  entire  31 -mile 
beach  front  of  Fire  Island  would  be  held 
in  public  ownership,  two  specific  tracts, 
the  Sunken  Forest  area  and  an  8-mile 
section  lying  east  of  Ocean  Ridge,  are 
required  to  be  held  in  an  undeveloped 
condition.  While  no  portion  of  the 
island  qualifies  as  true  wilderness,  these 
two  relatively  wild  and  undeveloped  areas 
should  be  retained  in  their  present  state, 
without  the  intrusion  of  roads,  parking 
lots,  or  any  facilities  designed  to  en- 
courage high  density  usage  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  existing  remote  and  tranquil 
atmosphere  of  these  areas. 

Second.  The  bill  limits  the  area  to  be 
acquired  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
Fire  Island  to  the  area  between  the  Fire 
Island  State  Park  and  the  Moriches  Inlet 
County  Park.  These  two  areas,  already 
in  public  ownership,  should  be  retained 
for  the  residents  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  of  Suffolk  County,  respectively. 


Within  the  national  seashore  area,  the 
county  and  town  governments  have  the 
option  of  either  retaining  their  existing 
parks  or  turning  their  ownership  and 
administration  over  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Third.  The  bill  specifically  adds  to  the 
bill  recommended  by  the  Secretary  the 
substantial  acreage  available  on  several 
nearby  islands  in  the  Great  South  Bay, 
Bellport  Bay,  and  Moriches  Bay. 

Fourth.  The  bill  does  not  provide  for 
the  acquisition  of  any  land  east  of  the 
Moriches  Inlet. 

Fifth.  The  bill  does  give  the  Secretary 
a  limited  ixiwer  to  condemn  improved 
property.  This  power  is  limited  to  the  8- 
mile  undeveloped  area  east  of  Ocean 
Ridge  and  is  designed  to  enable  the  crea- 
tion of  a  true  conservation  area  in  this 
section.  The  relatively  few  homeowners 
involved  would  have  the  option  of  re- 
taining any  property  thus  condemned 
either  for  their  lifetimes  or  for  a  fixed 
period  of  25  years. 

Sixth.  The  bill  otherwise  prohibits  the 
condemnation  of  any  homes  actually  ex- 
isting or  under  construction  on  July  1, 
1963.  The  January  1.  1963.  date  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior seems  unfair  to  those  who  in  good 
faith  have  started  construction  this  year. 

Seventh.  The  bill  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  participate  in  and  contribute  to 
such  erosion  control  plans  as  have  been 
developed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  E>e- 
partment  of  the  Army. 

Elighth.  The  bill  directs  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  contribute  such  land  as  may  be 
necessary  in  the  future  for  any  new  inlet 
in  the  Patchogue-West  Sayville  area 
upon  the  development  of  plans  for  such 
an  inlet  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  and  approval  of 
such  a  project  by  Congress. 

Ninth.  The  bill  limits  the  area  exempt 
from  condemnation  around  existing 
residences  to  2  acres,  but  would  allow  10 
acres  around  existing  commercial  enter- 
prises such  as  hotels,  beach  clubs,  and 
marinas. 

Tenth.  The  bill  establishes  a  Fire 
Island  National  Seashore  Advisory  Com- 
mission to  insure  that  local  interests 
would  have  a  continuing  voice  in  the 
development,  maintenance,  and  oisera- 
tion  of  the  seashore. 

I  know  that  this  bill  cannot  please  all 
of  the  divergent  national  and  local  in- 
terests, pressures,  and  voices  which  will 
be  heard  on  this  legislation.  It  is  an 
honest  effort  to  produce  conservation 
legislation  which  both  Suffolk  County 
and  the  Federal  Grovemment  can  live 
with. 


American  Independence  Day  in  Denmark 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or  wxsT  viBGuru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1963 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  State  of  West  Virginia  cele- 
brates  its    100th   birthday.     Exactly   2 
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weeks  thereafter,  the  Nation  celebrates 
Independence  Day  and  the  187th  anni- 
versary of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

One  of  West  Virginia's  prominent  steel 
executives.  Borge  Rosing  of  Huntington. 
W.  Va..  recently  related  to  me  In  pic- 
turesque terms  an  annual  event  which 
occurs  every  July  4  In  Denmark.  Every 
Fourth  of  July,  a  meaningful  Etnd  color- 
ful celebration  of  American  Indepen- 
dence E>ay  takes  place  in  the  ancient 
heather-clad  hills  of  RebUd  National 
Park.  Jutland.  Denmark. 

ucPKxssrvx  AKO  coLoartn,  cxsxmont 
Ever  since  1912,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  war  years,  every  Fourth  of  July 
has  been  celebrated  in  Rebild  National 
Park,  attracting  upward  of  40.000  Dan- 
ish-bom Americans  and  Danes,  seated 
in  the  natural  amphitheater  around  the 
platform.     Borge  Rosing  has  described 
graphically  to  me  the  scene  at  the  golden 
anniversary   festival   of    1962   when  the 
guests  of  honor  were  their  Majesties  King 
Prederik  IX.  Queen  Ingrid.  and  Princess 
Nargrethe.  heir  to  the  crown  of  Den- 
mark.    The  park  has  a  natural   bowl, 
formed  by  surroundmg  hills  on  which  the 
50  State  flags  of  the  Spited  States  are 
grouped,  and  ever  a  speakers'  platform 
on  the  floor  of  the  bowl  the  American  and 
Danish  flags  fly  side  by  side.     It  Is  an 
impressive     ceremony     when     selected 
American  and  I>anish  color  guards  hoist 
the  respective  flags  of  their  Nations  while 
everyone  Joins  in  singing  the  American 
and  Danish  national  anthems.    The  col- 
orful sight  of  the  great  silk  flags,  the 
large  audience  rising  to  sing  the  national 
anthems,  and   the  stirring  music  by  a 
large  orchestra  is  a  heart-moving  event 
that  no  American  can  ever  forget 

The  late  Dr.  Max  Henius.  an  eminent 
citizen  and  chemist  of  Chicago.  111.,  first 
generated  the  idea  of  creating  an  Ameri- 
can national  park  in  Denmark.  With  his 
usual  initiative  and  energy.  Dr.  Henius 
aroused  interest  among  other  E>anish- 
born  Americans  in  the  project  of  a  Dan- 
ish-American park.  The  grounds  in  Re- 
bild were  bought  for  the  purpose  and 
after  the  first  festival  in  1912  the  land 
was  formally  presented  to  the  Danish 
Government  as  a  gift  from  Americans 
of  Danish  origin. 

PRISIDKNT    KXNwrDT     EXTKUDS    GIIEZTINOS 

Prior  to  the  golden  anniversary  cele- 
bration in  Rebild  National  Park.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  extended  greetings  with 
the  following  message:  "Denmark  and 
the  United  States  have  a  great  deal  In 
common  and  a  long  history  of  cordial  re- 
lations. No  feature  of  the  shared  beliefs 
marking  this  pleasant  association  is  more 
outstanding  than  our  mutual  respect  for 
liberty  and  our  Jealous  safeguarding  of 
the  dignity  of  the  individual.  Danes  and 
Americans  have  celebrated  Independence 
Day  on  July  4  at  RebUd.  Denmark,  for 
50  years.  It  is.  I  think,  a  most  ex- 
traordinary example  of  international 
friendship  when  the  people  of  another 
country  celebrate  American  Independ- 
ence Day  on  their  own  soil.  In  gathering 
each  year  at  Rebild.  Danes,  and  Ameri- 
cans pay  solemn  tribute  to  the  demo- 
cratic Ideals  and  values  cherished  by  each 
people.    July  4. 1962,  will  mark  the  golden 
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jubflee  observance  of  the  Rebild  Inde- 
pendence Day  ceremonies.  I  send  my 
most  cordial  greetings  on  this  occasion 
and  hope  that  as  many  Americans  as 
possible  will  take  this  opportunity  to  Join 
with  their  countless  E>anlsh  friends  In 
enjoying  this  unique  occasion." 

THl  OaXAT  CONTTIIBCTION   OF  AMBASSADOE   BLAIX 

Planning  and  carrying  forward  these 
annual  celebrations  does  not  happen 
automatically.  A  direct  and  personal  in- 
terest is  being  taken  by  the  able  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  Denmark.  His  Excel- 
lency William  McCormick  Blair.  Jr.  To 
those  who  know  Ambassador  Blair,  his 
energy,  and  leadership  in  this  connection 
comes  as  no  surprise.  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  associated  with  Ambassa- 
dor Blair  during  the  1952  and  1956  presi- 
dential campaigns,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, when  he  served  as  the  closest  adviser 
to  Governor  Adlai  Stevenson.  In  his  2 
years  at  our  Embassy  in  Copenhagen,  this 
keen  and  perceptive  man  has  won  the 
hearts  of  the  Danish  people. 

WiaT    VIRGI.VIA    13    r«OUD    OF    BOROK    BOSINO 

Ambassador  Blair  and  his  staff  have 
provided  magnificent  help  to  the  Rebild 
National  Park  board,  under  whose  di- 
rection the  celebrations  are  held.  Three 
of  the  officers  of  this  board  reside  In  Den- 
mark: Mr.  Charles  L.  Hansen,  president; 
Mr.  Peter  P.  Heerlng.  vice  president; 
and  Mr.  Christian  MoUer.  treasurer. 
The  other  two  officers  reside  in  the 
United  States:  Mr.  Th.  R.  Knudsen,  vice 
president,  and  Mr.  Borge  Rosing,  secre- 
tary. Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  West  Virginia 
are  doubly  proud  that  a  man  of  Mr. 
Rosing's  caliber  should  not  only  be  a 
leader  in  our  steel  industry,  but  also  is 
providing  the  enthusiastic  support  neces- 
sary to  help  make  the  annual  celebra- 
tions in  Denmark  a  great  success. 

These  celebrations  have  strengthened 
the  ties  between  Danes  in  the  United 
States  and  their  mother  country.  There 
is  probably  no  other  place  in  the  world 
where  Danish-American  bom  American 
citizens  and  visiting  Americans  are  so 
deeply  stirred  by  pride  and  patriotism  in 
and  for  their  adopted  country  as  in  Re- 
bild National  Park  on  American  Inde- 
pendence Day. 


Commencement,  Cast  of  1963,  LaSalle 
Military  Academy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    HKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1963 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  my  re- 
marks to  the  graduating  class  of  1963 
at  La  Salle  Military  Academy  on  Thurs- 
day. June  13.  1963: 

Reverend  Brother  Raphael,  faculty  mem- 
bers, graduates,  their  parents  and  guesu. 
flrat.  let  me  say  how  grateful  I  am  for  the 
Invitation  to  Uke  part  In  thla  commence- 
ment program.  But  no  words  of  thanks, 
however   happily   expresaed,   can  convey  my 


warm  appreciation  of  the  honor.  It  |«  a 
deep  satisfaction  to  come  home  to  L41  Sal]* 
a  great  school  of  great  tradlUona.  No«  t 
have  a  suspicion  that  some  of  you  gradQatea 
were  dismayed  to  hear  that  a  OongreaamlS 
would  speak  here  today;  as  a  group.  Con- 
gressmen have  a  reputation  for  long  and 
windy  orations,  but  I  hope  to  prove  the  n- 
ceptlon  to  the  rule.  Nor  do  I  Intend  to  ladie 
out  large  doees  of  advice;  whenever  I  am 
tempted  to  do  so.  I  recall  the  story  of  the 
boy  who  was  asked  in  an  examination  "Who 
was  Socrates?"  His  answer  was  short  and  to 
the  point.  "Socrates  was  a  Oreek."  he  sahl 
"He  went  around  giving  people  advice.  The 
people  poisoned  him."  Instead.  I  want  to 
discuss  with  you  what  I  call  the  "can  do- 
phllosophy — a  resoluteness  of  spirit  that  en- 
ables ua  to  view  life  as  a  chaUenge  and  to 
surmount  the  obstacles  that  are  a  part  of 
life's  course. 

One  of  this  country's  most  profound 
^nen — Abraham  Llncoln^-once  illustrated 
the  point  In  a  story  he  told  on  himself 
In  the  days  when  he  was  a  clrcult-rldlnj 
country  lawyer  In  Tllnols,  Lincoln  was  drlv- 
Ing  In  his  buggy  along  a  narrow  lane  when 
he  met  a  woman  In  another  buggy  coming 
In  the  opposite  direction.  Woods  on  both 
sides  of  the  lane  prevented  either  from  turn- 
Ing  around,  so  they  stopped  and  just  looked 
at  one  another.  Finally,  the  woman  spoke 
up.  "I  do  declare,"  she  said,  "youre  Just 
about  the  ugliest  man  I  ever  saw."  "Well, 
madam,"  Lincoln  replied,  "I  have  been  told 
that,  and  I  am  Inclined  to  agree  with  you 
But  there  isn't  really  anything  I  can  do 
about  It.  is  there?"  The  woman  thought  a 
moment.  Then  she  replied.  "Well,  you  could 
at  least  stay  home  " 

It  taught  him,  Lincoln  said  In  later  years 
that  there  Is  always  something  that  a  man 
can   do  In  any  situation. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  living  In  an  era  Ui 
which  the  can-do  philosophy   Is  considered 
old-fashioned.    If   not   downright   antisocial. 
The  rare  person  who  wanU  to  do  something— 
to  solve  a  problem  with  reasoned  action,  to 
forcefully  resolve  a  dilemma — Is  shunned  at 
an  eccentric  or  a  troublemaker.     He  is  told, 
"Don't    rock    the    boat."     Too    many    of   us 
swerve  from  high  purpose;  we  follow  Uie  lint 
of  least  resistance,  accommodating  ourselvet 
to  the  convenient  and  the  expedient  only  to 
find   that.   Inevitably,  a   problem  avoided  Is 
still   a    problem.     The   clvU   rights    crisis  In 
the   South— and    In    the   North,    to   a   lesser 
degree— la    a    case    In    point.     The    thinking 
people  In  the  South  know  and  have  known 
for  years  that  racial  discrimination  Is  morally 
Indefensible;   yet,  knowing  thU,  they  evaded 
their  responsibility  In  not  correcting  It,  tell- 
ing thenaselves  that  time  somehow  would  take 
care  of  the  problem.     The  result  Is  that  ex- 
tremists on  both  sides  have  created  an  ex- 
plosive   situation    while    the    moderates    sit 
futllely   by.   wringing   their   hands. 

By  compromising  In  .situations  that  call  for 
action  we  eventually  compromise  ourselves 
To  acquiesce  In  any  delinquency  Is  to  con- 
done It;  when  we  shrug  with  cynical  Indiffer- 
ence at  disclosures  of  graft  and  corruption  In 
high  places  we  In  effect  are  encouraging  more 
graft  and  corruption;  when  we  accept  a  re- 
pairman's bill  for  work  poorly  done  we  are 
cheating  ourselves  and  the  repairman's  sub- 
sequent customers.  We  are  passive  when  we 
should  be  active  We  tend  to  disengage  our- 
selves from  the  responsibility  that  principle 
Imposes.  We  would  like  to  see  a  better  world, 
of  course,  but  we  are  unwilling  to  do  anything 
about  making  It  better. 

But  what,  you  might  ask.  can  I  do  about 
It?  Well,  there  are  two  approaches  to  life — 
the  negative  and  the  positive.  Let's  take  the 
negative  ttrst  For  an  example  of  the  nega- 
tive carried  to  Its  ultimate,  we  have  the 
beatnik.  Here  Is  a  person  who,  having  con- 
cluded that  the  world  Is  rotten  beyond  re- 
demption, decides  to  withdraw  from  It— un- 
aware that  the  only  real  withdrawal  Is  death. 
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He  discards  his  razor  and  his  inhibitions  and 
Bulks  In  his  pad,  where  he  devotes  most  of 
dls  time  to  writing  long  and  largely  Incom- 
prehensible denunciations  of  the  world  as  he 
flnds  It  To  a  certain  extent,  he  Is  right; 
there  U  a  great  deal  wrong  with  the  world. 
fcut  he  has  convinced  himself  that  nothing 
can  t)e  done  about  It — conveniently  forget- 
ung  tbat  the  world  Is  a  far  ftner  one  to  live 
in  than  It  was  even  a  century  ago.  Who 
made  It  so?  Not  beatnik  tyi>e8,  most  as- 
suredly, but  people  with  vision,  with  char- 
acter, and  with  courage  enough  to  be  non- 
conformists In  the  true  sense  of  that  word 
And,  Incidentally,  nonconformity  Is  a  much 
abused  term.  It  has  come  to  mean  the 
beatnik,  the  rebel  without  a  cause,  the  misfit 
who  feels  that  simply  by  flouting  the  stand- 
ards of  conventional  behavior  he  Is  in  some 
manner  striking  a  blow  for  freedom  of  the 
individual.  But  nonconformity  Is  a  matter 
of  the  mind,  not  of  dress  and  behavior.  The 
men  who  founded  this  Nation  were  non- 
conformists In  the  true  meaning  of  the  word. 
They  were  rebels  with  a  cause — the  cause  of 
freedom. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  p>oeltlve  approach 
It  It  possible  In  today's  complex  and  regi- 
mented society  for  the  Individual  to  make 
himself  and  his  Ideas  felt?  Is  It  wise  to 
gpeak  out  as  a  resolute  minority  of  one?  Are 
the  rewards  greater  to  the  conformist  who 
goes  along  with  the  crowd?  Is  security  more 
tatlsfylng  than  challenge?  We  hear  on  all 
tides  that  the  day  of  the  Individual  Is  long 
ilnce  over,  that  this  Is  the  day  of  the  organi- 
zation man.  the  day  of  mass  this  and  mass 
that. 

There  is  In  Washington  today  a  man  who 
In  himself  Is  the'  dramatic  answer  to  these 
questions.  His  name  Is  Hyman  Rlckover — 
Adm  Hyman  Rlckover.  Someone  once 
tald  that  Admiral  Rlckover  has  made  a  career 
of  being  unpopular  and.  In  some  areas,  he 
It  unpopular.  But  this  bothers  him  not  at 
all;  had  he  chosen  to  be  popular  the  world 
would  never  have  heard  of  him — and  our 
country  would  be  the  worse  for  It.  But  the 
admiral  had  an  Idea — the  nuclear-powered 
tubmarlne — and  he  determined  to  fight  for 
It.  He  spoke  out,  forcefully,  when  he  could 
have  taken  the  line  of  least  resistance  and 
quietly  shelved  his  project  in  the  face  of 
criticism  from  those  In  authority  who  felt 
he  was  rocking  the  boat.  The  opponents  of 
the  Nautilus — and  there  were  many — felt  the 
fwoject  was  foredoomed  to  failure.  Just 
couldn't  be  done,  they  said  It  was  the  old 
story  of  the  bumblebee  all  over  again. 
Aerodynamlcally,  you  know,  the  bumble- 
bee's heavy  fuselage  Is  so  out  of  proportion 
to  his  wlngspan  and  powerplant  that  It  Is 
Impossible  for  him  to  fly.  But  the  bumble- 
bee doesn't  know  that,  and  flies  anyway.  As 
the  admiral  was  to  say  later.  It  was  fortunate 
that  his  critics  didn't  believe  In  the  Nauti- 
lus: convinced  he  would  fall,  they  left  him 
alone  to  successfully  complete  his  project. 
The  result  of  Rlckover's  willingness  to  court 
antagonism  for  what  he  believed  in  has  given 
the  country  perhaps  Its  most  potent  deter- 
rent weapon — the  Polaris  missile  submarine. 
And  his  criticism  of  American  educational 
methods  has  had  a  profound  effect  on  edu- 
cators, who  more  and  more  are  beginning  to 
tee  the  wisdom  of  fundamentals  In  our 
school.  His  was  a  lone  voice,  but  It  was 
heard  loud  and  clear  above  the  plaints  of 
those  who  say  the  Individual  cannot  make 
himself  felt  in  our  society. 

If  Admiral  Rlckover  had  taken  the  easy 
way.  the  conformist's  way,  he  would  have 
proceeded  uneventfully  to  an  honorable  but 
obscure  retirement.  He  chose  Instead  to  do 
something;  his  reward  Is  the  satisfaction  of 
making  a  major  contribution  to  the  defense 
of  his  country.  What  material  gain  could 
possibly  compare  to  his  achievement? 

But  what  about  opjxjrtunlty  In  today's 
world?  Is  It  true,  as  we  are  told  by  the  pes- 
simists,  that   the   frontier   Is  no  more,   that 


there  Is  nowhere  left  for  a  young  man  to 
seek  his  fortune;  that  corporate  rigidity, 
union  solidarity  and  government  regulation 
leave  room  only  for  the  human  cog  who  Is 
content  to  take  his  place  In  the  giant  wheel 
and  revolve  slowly  toward  retirement?  Must 
a  man  go  along  with  bis  superiors,  even  when 
he  feels  In  his  heart  they  are  wrong.  In  order 
to  succeed  In  the  business  world?  Is  there 
really  room  for  the  man  who  wants  to  do 
something  when  all  around  him  he  hears  the 
refrain,   "don't   rock   the   boat"? 

Well,  again  I  can  provide  you  a  living  an- 
swer in  a  man  you  all  have  seen  on  televi- 
sion—  George  Romney,  former  head  of  Amer- 
ican Motors  and  right  now  embarked  on  what 
appears  to  be  a  promising  jxjlltlcal  career 
as  Governor  of  Michigan.  As  an  automobile 
maker,  Romney  was  a  midget  among  the 
Detroit  giants,  who  felt  he  should  be  thank- 
ful with  the  few  crumbs  that  fell  from  the 
big  table.  But  Romney  had  an  Idea.  He 
felt  the  standard  Detroit  product  was  too 
big.  too  cumbersome  and  too  costly  to  ojier- 
ate.  He  voiced  his  opinion,  too — loudly  and 
at  every  opportunity.  In  his  term,  the  big 
car  was  a  "Detroit  dinosaur."  Obviously. 
this  sort  of  thing  did  not  endear  him  to  the 
Detroit  faction.  And  when  he  had  the  te- 
merity to  suggest  that  what  the  American 
buyer  really  wanted  was  a  compact  car,  they 
derided  him.  Patiently,  in  the  manner  of  a 
teacher  with  a  not-too-bright  pupil,  they 
told  him  that  they  knew  what  the  public 
wanted. 

They  had  been  in  the  automobile  business 
much  longer  than  he;  they  had  spent  mil- 
lions on  motivational  research  that  told 
them,  positively,  that  Americans  would  not 
buy  a  small  car.  Romney  felt  that  motiva- 
tional research  was  bunk,  and  said  so.  there- 
by exposing  himself  to  additional  scorn  from 
various  forward  thinkers.  But  he  decided  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  all  this  accumulated  wis- 
dom and  build  a  compact  car  anyway;  if  he 
failed,  the  company  stood  a  good  chance  of 
going  under;  yet  he  had  the  courage  to  chal- 
lenge corporate  conformity  and  go  It  alone. 
We  all  know  the  answer;  a  good  many  of  you 
here  today  probably  are  driving  one  of  the 
compacts  that  George  Romney  pioneered. 
It  was  also  said  that  he  couldn't  be  elected 
Governor  of  Michigan;  but,  like  the  bumble- 
bee, he  didn't  know  it.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  Governor  Romney  is  a  Democrat,  but 
honesty  compels  me  to  admit  that  be  is  a 
Republican;  anyway,  this  does  prove  that  a 
Democrat  can  have  nice  things  to  say  about 
a  Republican  once  in  a  while.  So,  you  see, 
there  is  room  for  the  man  of  Ideas  In  today's 
business  world:  it  is  still  the  individual  who 
makes  the  Impact,  not  what  the  pundits  are 
fond  of  calling  the  masses.  In  fact,  there 
Is  probably  more  room  than  ever  before  for 
the  man  with  an  idea  and  the  determination 
to  do  something  about  It.  In  a  time  of 
creeping  conformity,  the  nonconformist  has 
a  splendid  opportunity. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  another  man  gave  us 
a  shining  example  of  ideas  in  action.  At 
77 — and  not  in  robust  health — he  was  chosen 
for  a  post  of  power  and  responsibility.  Those 
who  selected  him  for  the  position  assumed 
he  would  be  an  interim  head — a  caretaker, 
so  to  speak,  to  keep  things  tidy  for  his 
ultimate  successor.  This  man  could  have, 
with  all  respect  and  honor,  done  Just  that. 
But  he  had  a  dream — two  dreams,  really — 
and  despite  his  age  and  falling  strength  he 
was  determined  to  do  something  to  bring 
his  cherished  dream  to  reality. 

This  man  broke  with  tradition  in  many 
ways,  not  always  to  the  pleasure  of  those 
around  him.  He  was  not  content  with  the 
status  quo,  though  he  might  have  pro- 
longed his  life  had  he  been  so;  he  gave  un- 
sparingly of  himself;  whatever  111  he  could 
remedy,  he  did.  I  am  speaking,  of  cotirse, 
of  our  beloved  Pope  John  XXIII,  whose 
greatness  In  his  brief  reign  can  be  measxired 
by  the  unprecedented  tribute  paid  him  In 


every  part  of  the  world.  Catholic  and  non- 
Cathollc  alike,  upon  his  sad  death.  He  left 
as  his  legacy  the  first  tentative — but  none- 
theless epochal — steps  toward  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  golden  dream — peace  for  the 
world  and  eventual  Christian  unity. 

Consider  the  inspiring  example  of  this 
stalwart  man  when  you  are  tempted  to  think 
of  security  Instead  of  challenge.  Security 
is  a  word  I  feel  we  use  too  frequently  today. 
Now,  I  am  not  opposed  to  foresight  and 
prudence,  certainly;  every  thoughtful  per- 
son ponders  secvirity  toward  the  end  of 
his  working  life  But  too  many  today  sacri- 
fice the  future  for  security.  I  keep  thinking 
of  something  that  a  friend  of  mine  told 
me  not  long  ago;  this  man,  an  executive, 
was  interviewing  a  young  man  for  a  starting 
job  with  his  firm,  a  Job  with  a  good  poten- 
tial. The  young  man  was  bright,  personable, 
and  articulate.  He  was  a  graduate  of  a  good 
school,  he  seemed  well  grounded  in  the 
basics  required  for  the  Job,  and  my  friend 
had  all  but  signed  him  on  when  he  killed 
his  chances  with  a  single  question.  "What," 
he  asked,  "is  the  company's  pension  policy?" 
The  young  man  was  22.  "That  question." 
my  friend  said,  "told  me  volumes.  Here 
was  a  young  man  simply  looking  for  a  Job, 
not  a  future."  What  the  young  man  had 
failed  to  learn  was  that  success  is  its  own 
security — and,  anyway,  as  our  President  once 
observed,  the  only  total  secvu-lty  lies  In 
prison.  If  total  security  is  to  be  ova  goal, 
then  a  life -termer  is  a  highly  successful  man. 

Remember,  the  secure  p>erson  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  happy  one;  life  without  risk  and 
challenge  is  like  popcorn  without  salt;  it 
soon  cloys. 

Admittedly,  there  are  risks  in  today's 
world.  The  spector  of  nuclear  holocaust 
haunts  us  all  from  time  to  time;  but  there 
have  always  been  risks;  in  earlier  times  there 
were  famine  and  pestilence;  in  the  Infant 
days  of  our  own  country  the  settlers  lived 
under  the  constant  and  very  real  threat  of 
death  from  marauding  Indians.  They  ac- 
cepted that  risk,  as  we  must  accept  those  of 
our  own  time.  This  acceptance  is  one  of  the 
disciplines  of  life.  We  don't  buy  an  auto- 
mobile from  the  standpoint  of  how  well  it 
will  hold  up  In  a  collision;  neither  do  we 
live  with  the  resignation  that  our  demise  in 
a  nuclear  Armageddon  is  Inevitable.  We  con- 
sider the  risks,  and  press  on  toward  our 
goals. 

There  are  challenges  In  today's  world,  too. 
more  than  ever  before  in  history,  though  the 
hand-wringers  will  te^  you  that.  In  Alex- 
ander's anguished  cry,  there  are  no  more 
worlds  to  conquer.  That  Is  bunk.  We  are 
right  now  on  the  threshold  of  the  most 
dramatic  era  of  exploration  the  world  has 
ever  known — that  of  space.  When  you  are 
told  that  there  are  no  more  worlds  to  con- 
quer, mention  a  name — that  of  Gordon 
Cooper.  And  space  is  but  one  area  of  op- 
I>ortunlty — every  day  we  read  of  break- 
throughs in  medicine,  in  electronics,  in  com- 
munications, In  every  field.  It  is  a  better 
world  you  are  going  Into,  also;  we  have  made 
progress  in  social  justice;  not  as  much,  per- 
haps, as  we  would  have  liked,  but  we  have 
made  progress  nonetheless;  all  of  us  are  far 
more  conscious  of  injustice  than  we  were 
only  a  generation  ago;  now  we  must  trans- 
late oiu  understanding  into  action;  you  of 
the  younger  generation  will  pioneer  new 
breakthroughs  In  the  humanities.  The  im- 
portant thing  Is  to  be  a  doer,  a  participant, 
not  a  spectator.  Get  down  out  of  the  gal- 
lery and  get  on  the  stage.  You  may  get  a 
few  boos  from  time  to  time,  but  you  will  get 
the  rewards  also. 

Earlier,  I  mentioned  that  I  would  be  spar- 
ing with  advice — obviously,  I  don't  wish  to 
share  Socrates'  fate — and  I  hope  I  have  been. 
But,  in  conclusion,  I  do  wish  to  leave  a  few 
thoughts  with  you  that,  under  close  exami- 
nation, appear  suspiciously  like  advice.  I 
would  rather  call  them  thoughts. 
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First,  never  sacrlflce  character  to  the 
spurious  cult  of  popularity.  It  U  far  better 
to  be  respected  than  to  be  popular,  whatever 
that  loose  word  means.  Have  the  courage  of 
your  convictions;  speak  out.  not  In  anger 
or  contentloualy  but  from  conviction,  when 
you  know  you  should;  don't  compromise  and 
don't  accommodate  to  what  your  heart  tells 
you  Is  wrong;  If  a  friend  was  drowning,  would 
you  stop  to  think  about  getting  your  clothes 
soaked?  Of  course  not.  Your  Instinct  would 
send  you  Into  the  water  In  a  second.  Then 
let  your  Instinct  lead  you  In  moral  decisions; 
the  Inconvenience,  the  trouble,  or  the  un- 
popularity your  decision  might  bring  you 
win  be  fleeting;  the  solid  satisfaction  of  ad- 
hering to  principle  will  remain  and  strength- 
en you.     Do  not  fear  to  be  a  nonconformist; 


If  all  of  us  were  conformists  we  would  still  be 
living  In  caves  back  In  the  dim.  Jurassic 
dawn.  If  the  boat  needs  rocking,  rock  It. 
3et  yourself  a  goal  and  work  toward  It  un- 
swervingly; work  without  a  goal  is  only 
pointless  drudgery;  with  a  goal  It  Ls  a  thrill- 
ing challenge  And  above  all  keep  In  mind 
the  lesson  learned  by  Abraham  Lincoln  In 
his  encounter  with  the  woman  In  the  lane — 
you  can  always  do  something  in  any  situa- 
tion that  faces  you  In  life — so  do  It  To  cloee, 
I  should  like  to  leave  you  with  what,  to  me. 
la  one  of  the  most  Inspiring  credos  I  have 
ever  heard  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Dean 
Alfan4!;e.  who  calls  It.  and  I  quote.  "My 
Creed  "  It  Is  also  mine,  and  I  hope  It  will 
be  yours.     I  quote: 

"I  do  not  choose  to  be  a  common  man      It 
Is  my  right  to  be  uncommon.  If  I  can      I  seek 


opportunity,  not  secxirity.  I  do  not  wUh  to 
be  a  kept  cltUsen.  humbled  and  dulled  bv 
having  the  state  look  after  me.  I  want  to 
take  the  calculated  risk;  to  dream  aixd  to 
build,  to  f;ill  and  succeed.  I  refusl  to  barter 
Incentive  for  a  dole.  I  prefer  the  challenge* 
of  life  to  the  guaranteed  existence;  the  thrill 
of  fulflllment  to  the  state  calm  of  Utopia  t 
will  not  trade  freedom  for  beneHcence,  nor 
my  dignity  for  a  handout  I  will  never 
cower  before  any  master,  nor  bend  to  any 
threat  It  Is  my  heritage  to  stand  erect 
proud  and  unafraid;  to  think  and  act  for  my." 
self,  enjoy  the  benefit  of  my  creations,  and 
to  face  the  world  boldly  and  to  say.  this  j 
have  done.  All  this  Is  what  It  means  to  be 
an  American." 
Thank  you. 


SENATE 

Wkdnk.sdw,  Jlne  19,  liKJJ 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  "vas  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DD,  ofTered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father.  God.  in  whose  merciful, 
yet  just  hands  is  the  destiny  of  Thy 
children,  and  whose  final  appraisals  we, 
who  see  but  through  a  glass  darkly, 
cannot  discern  clearly,  help  us  to  live 
and  act  as  if  each  new  day  were  to  be 
the  last  with  which  we  would  be  en- 
trusted with  the  stewardship  of  life, 
knowing  that — 

The  busy  tribes  of  flesh  and  blood 
With  all  their  cares  and  fears. 

Are  carried  downward  by  the  flood 
And  lost  in  following  years. 

Yet.  as  life  on  this  brief  earth  stage 
is  granted  us.  save  us  from  living  on  a 
small  scale  In  a  great  day.  and  from 
toying  with  the  tiny  when  we  ought  to 
be  lured  by  the  titanic. 

In  tempestuous  days,  in  the  midst  of 
flaming  national  agitations,  grant  us  the 
calm  wisdom  that  will  perpetuate  for  all 
the  future  the  vision  of  unity  in  diversity, 
which  Is  the  pulsing  heart  of  free  gov- 
ernment. 

Even  amid  the  fierce  fires  of  national 
and  global  contention  and  division,  may 
all  barriers  to  brotherhood  be  burned 
away,  as  we — as  citizens  of  one  common- 
wealth -choose  for  the  ruling  passion  of 
our  hearts  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  Thee,  our  God. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name  we  ask 
it.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imammous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
June  17,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM    THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
readmg  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions: 

S  Con.  Res  30.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
reprint  copies  of  the  committee  print, 
87th  Congress,  entitled  "Part  1  of  Concentra- 
tion Ratios  In  Manufacturing  Industry, 
1958-; 

S.  Con.  Res  32  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
of  Its  hearing  of  the  87th  Congress  on  'Space 
Satellite    Communications"; 

S.  Con.  Res.  35  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
part  1  of  the  hearings  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  the  J.inuary  1963  Economic 
Report  of  the  President; 

S.  Con  Res  37  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  a  report  and  hearings  on 
"State  Department  Security"  Issued  by  lU 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  during  the 
87th   Congress;    and 

S  Con.  Res  43.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
part  1  and  part  2  of  the  1963  hearings  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on  the 
"Development.  Growth,  and  State  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Industry." 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
House  had  pa&sed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  R  75  An  act  to  provide  for  exceptions 
to  the  rules  of  navigation  In  cert;iln  citses. 

H  R  3517  An  act  to  amend  the  Retired 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  with 
respect  to  Government  contribution  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  the  administration  of  such 
act; 

H.R.  4157.  An  act  to  enact  part  II  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  entitled  "Judici- 
ary and  Judicial  Procedure,"  codifying  the 
general  and  permanent  laws  relating  to  the 
Judiciary  and  Judicial  procedure  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

H  R.  5377.  An  act  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  In  order  to  correct  an 
Inequity  In  the  application  of  such  act  to 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HR  5932  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  so  a« 
to  authorise  certain  teachers  employed  by 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  participate  in  a  health  benefits 
plan  established  pursuant  to  such  act  and 
to  amend  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life 


Insurance  Act  of  1954  so  as  to  extend  Insur- 
ance coverage  to  such  teachers; 

H  R.  7063.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  State.  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H  J  Res  467  Joint  resolution  amending 
secUon  221  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  broadened  eligibility 
presently  provided  for  mortgage  Insurance 
thereunder. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  followmg 
concurrent  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  Con  Rps  101  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  additional  copies  of  House 
Document  No  336,  86th  Congress.  2d  session, 
entitled  "Pacts  on  Communism— Volume  I, 
the  Communist  Ideology"';  and  House  Docu- 
ment No  139.  87th  Congress.  1st  session,  en- 
titled "Facta  on  Communism — Volume  II.  the 
Soviet  Union.  From   I^enln  to  Khrushchev"; 

H  Con  Res   162    Concurrent  resolution 

providing  for  additional  copies  of  House  Re- 
port No    2559.  87th  Congress.  2d  session; 

H  Con  Res   183.  Concurrent  resolution 

providing  for  additional  copies  of  the  publi- 
cations entitled  "Communist  Outlets  for  the 
Distribution  of  Soviet  Propaganda  In  the 
United  States,  Parts  1  and  2  ";   and 

H  Con  Res  164.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  additional  copies  of  the  publi- 
cations entitled  "US.  Communist  Party  As- 
sistance to  Foreign  Communist  Governments 
(Medical  Aid  to  Cuba  Committee  and  Friends 
of  British  Guiana).  Parts  1  and  2." 


ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  hi.s  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled   bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S  74.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  aliens; 

H.R  2821  An  act  to  authorize  modifica- 
tion ol  the  repayment  contract  with  the 
Grand   Valley  Water  Users'  Association;   and 

H  R.  6441  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
86  272.  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
porting date. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

H  R  75  An  act  to  provide  for  exceptions 
to  the  rules  of  navigation  in  certain  cases: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

HR  3617  An  act  to  amend  the  Retired 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  with 
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rMped  to  Government  contrlbvitlon  for  ex- 
oensee  Incurred  In  the  administration  of 
such  act; 

B  B-  M77.  An  act  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  in  order  to  correct  an  in- 
•GUlty  In  the  application  of  such  act  to  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  the  employees 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R  5*32  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employee*  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  so 
jg  to  authorise  certain  teachers  employed 
by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  participate  In  a  health  bene- 
gtt  plan  ectabllahed  pursuant  to  such  act 
jad  to  amend  the  Federal  Employees'  Group 
Hie  Insurance  Act  of  1954  so  as  to  ex- 
tend insurance  coverage  to  such  teachers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

HR  4157  An  act  to  enact  part  II  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  entitled  "Judi- 
ciary *i»<l  Judicial  Procedure."  codifying  the 
Moeral  and  permanent  laws  relating  to  the 
Judiciary  and  Judicial  procedure  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

H  R  7063  An  act  making  appropriations 
{or  the  I>epartments  erf  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964. 
and  for  other  purpo.ses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

H. J.  Re* ■  467.  Joint  resolution  amending 
lotion  221  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  broadened  eligibility 
prwently  provided  for  mortgage  Insurance 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
»nd  Currency. 


HOUSE        CONCURRENT        RESOLU- 
TIONS   REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutioivs 
irere  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration : 

H.  CoN.  Res.  161 
Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  addi- 
tional copies  of  House  Document  336.  86th 
Congress,  2d  session,  entitled  "Facts  on 
Communism — Volume  I.  the  Communl.'^t 
Idelofy*';  and  House  Document  139.  87th 
Congress.  1st  session,  entitled  "Facts  on 
Communism— Volume  II.  the  Soviet  Union, 
From  Lenin  to  Khrushchev  " 

fU.iolved  by  tlie  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  f<ir  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  twenty  thousand  ad- 
dlUonal  copies  each  of  Hou-'^e  Document 
Numbered  336.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  second 
session,  entitled  "Facts  on  Communism — 
Volume  I,  Tlie  Communist  Ideology";  and 
House  IXxrument  Numbered  139,  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  first  session,  entitled 
"Pacts  on  ConununUon — Volume  II.  The 
Soviet  Union,  From  Lenlu   to  Kiirtishchev". 


H.  Con.  Res.   162 

Concurrent    resolution    providing    for    addi- 
tional   copies    of    House    Report    No.    2559. 
S7th  Oongress.  2d  session 
Resolred  by  the  House  o/  ReprmentatitT.s 
(the    Sentte    concurring).    That    there    be 
printed  for  the  uae  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  ten  thousand  additional 
copies    o€    House    Report    Numbered    25d9. 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  second  session,  en- 
titled "Annual  Report  for  the   Year   1961." 

H.  Con.  Res.  168 

Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  publications  entitled 
"Communist  Outlets  for  the  Distribution 
of  Soviet  Propaganda  In  the  United  States. 
ParUl  anda ' 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the    Senate    concitmng) ,    That    there    be 
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printed  for  the  t»e  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  ten  thousand  additional 
copies  each  of  the  publications  entitled 
"Communist  Outlets  for  the  Distribution  of 
Soviet  Propaganda  In  the  United  States. 
Parts  1  and  2 ',  Eighty-seventh  Congress, 
second  session. 


H  Con.  Res.  164 
Concurrent  re<K)lutlon  providing  for  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  publications  entitled 
"U.S.  Communist  Party  Assistance  to  For- 
eign Communist  Governments  (Medical 
Aid  to  Cuba  Committee  and  Friends  of 
British  Guiana),  ParU  1  and  2" 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  six  thousand  additional 
copies  each  of  the  publications  entitled  "U.S. 
Communist  Party  Assistance  to  Foreign 
Communist  Governments  (Medical  Aid  to 
Cuba  Committee  and  Friends  of  British 
Guiana).  Parts  1  and  2."  Eighty-seventh 
Congress,  second  session. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATETMENTS  DUR- 
ING MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mamsfikls,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  i-equest  of  Mr.  Mamsfield.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Water  and  Air 
Pollution  Subcommittee  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

SUBCOMMITTKE  MEETING  DURING 
SESSION  OP  THE  SENATE 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Security  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  was  authorized  to  meet 
dunnc:  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  new  reports  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  con.sideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  several 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  nom- 
inations was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MAGTfUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Donald  C.  Greenman.  and  sundry  other 
persons,  for  appointment  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the  new 
reports  on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


PUBLIC   HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  CURTIS,  and 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD,     Mr.    President,   I 

was  seeking  recognition. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
did  not  hear  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  and  send  to  the  desk,  a  bill 
which  has  been  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  dealing  with 
one  of  the  most  compelling  questions 
now  facing  the  United  States.  This  is 
the  question  of  whether  all  our  citizens, 
regardless  of  the  color  they  may  have 
been  bom  with,  shall  have  an  equal 
chance  to  participate  in  the  responsibili- 
ties and  opportunities  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  tMr. 
Magnttson],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  designed  to  eliminate 
discrimination  in  places  of  public  accom- 
modation. This  is  one  aspect  of  the  total 
legislative  problem  with  which  the  Presi- 
dent's message  deals.  The  bill  covers 
a  particularly  difficult  problem  in  an  area 
much  in  need  of  adjustment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
is  chairman.  I  am  confident  it  will  there 
receive  the  careful  examination  and  con- 
sideration which  this  new  and  complex 
area  requires. 

It  is  my  intention  later  this  afternoon, 
together  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  to  submit  to  the  Senate  an  addi- 
tional bill  which  will  cover  a  great  many 
of  the  legislative  questions  involved  in 
the  present  issue,  and  on  which  we  are 
in  accord. 

Our  Nation  was  built  on  the  ideal  that 
each  individual,  if  given  the  opportunity 
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to  develop  those  gifts  that  God  has  given 
him  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  would 
malLe  the  greatest  contribution  in  return 
to  both  himself  and  his  society  as  well. 
Upon  this  principle  we  have  developed 
the  greatest  nation  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  But  we  have  not  in  all  cases  kept 
true  to  this  ideal;  and  the  time  has  come 
when  those  to  whom  we  have  denied  it 
ask  to  be  included.  This  is  all  they 
seek — elemental  things,  like  a  chance  to 
go  to  school  and  vote,  which  the  rest  of 
us  have  enjoyed  without  a  moment's 
thought.  What  they  wish  is  only  that 
which  other  Americans  have  always  had. 

In  the  last  weeks,  many  people 
throughout  the  country  have  willingly 
begun  what  is  always  a  painful  process 
of  change.  They  have  recognized  their 
obligation  to  resolve  this  question  in 
those  ways  of  which  they  are  capable. 
Shortly,  it  will  be  our  time  here.  We  do 
not  fool  ourselves  that  it  will  be  easy: 
but  with  the  honest  support  of  all  those 
Members  in  this  great  body  who  truly 
believe  that  men  are  born  free  and  that 
freedom  was  meant  for  all  our  people. 
we  will  pass  a  law  which  will  advance 
this  end. 

Let  me  say  that  those  men  who  agree 
on  this  end  will  have  to  bring  their  dis- 
agreement on  means  to  a  common  point 
of  view.  Democrats,  Republicans,  lib- 
eral, moderate  or  conservative,  we  must 
respect  the  right,  of  others  to  honestly 
defend  their  opinion.  But  if  we  are  to 
bring  this  matter  to  a  successful  finish. 
we  must  be  wiUing  to  exercise  the  most 
demanding  qualities  of  the  legislative 
process. 

We  will  work  and  wrestle  with  each 
suggestion  for  improvement,  in  commit- 
tee and  on  the  floor.  But  if  those  who 
agree  that  something  must  be  done  do 
not.  at  the  final  moment,  agree  on  some- 
thing that  can  be  done,  there  will  be  no 
bill.  Those  who  then  say  the  bill  did 
not  go  far  enough  or  went  too  far  will 
do  their  cause  and  the  Nation  they  serve 
and  this  institution  in  which  they  serve 
a  great  disservice. 

It  Is  In  the  attempt  to  approach  this 
agreement  on  means  that  Senator 
DiRKSBN  and  I  have  worked  together. 
In  consultation  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  on  this  bill. 

We  are  not  in  accord  on  every  point. 
such  as  the  provisions  dealing  with  pub- 
lic accommodations:  but  we  are  still 
constantly  working  toward  agreement. 
Some  appro6M:h — and  we  are  greatly  in- 
debted to  Senator  Aiken  for  his  concise 
statement  of  the  problem — will.  I  pre- 
dict, eventually  be  reached. 

These  bills  will  now  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees.  It  is  my 
hope — and  I  now  appeal  to  the  chairmen 
concerned  and  all  Senators — to  give 
these  measures  their  immediate  and 
closest  attention,  so  that  we  may  begin 
debate  on  the  floor  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

In  the  days  ahead,  two  great  ques- 
tions will  be  decided  The  flrst  I  have 
already  mentioned  it  is  simply  whether 
American  freedom  and  ideals  are  meant 
to  be  for  all  our  people  The  second 
question  will  be  whether  our  free  and 
balanced  Government  Is  capable  of 
bringing  to  conclusion  this  issue  which 


so  divides  us.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
answer  of  the  Senate  to  both  of  them 
will  l>e  "Yes." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  two 
bills  now  introduced  and  the  one  to  be 
introduced  later  this  afternoon  be  held 
at  the  desk  until  the  conclusion  of  busi- 
ness on  Monday  next,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  an  opportunity  to  all  Senators 
who  may  desire  to  do  so  to  jom  in  spon- 
soring them. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr  President,  on 
the  same  subject 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Chair 
does  not  understand  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  Will  he  re- 
phrase his  request,  so  the  Chair  can 
understand  to  which  bill  he  refers? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  bill  having  to  do  with  title  II 
only — the  public  accommodations  bill — 
and  the  administration's  bill,  both  of 
which  are  at  the  desk.  I  ask  that  they 
and  the  bill  which  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  Mr.  Dirkskn.  and  I 
will  introduce  later  this  afternoon  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  the  conclusion 
of  business  on  Monday  next,  for  the 
purix>se  of  allowing  other  Senators  who 
may  desire  to  do  so  to  join  in  sponsor- 
ing them. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection'' 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
l)elieve  that  the  majority  leader,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  statement,  asked  that 
a  bill  be  referred  to  a  particular  com- 
mittee 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  No:  I  asked  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator made  the  statement  that  one  of 
the  bills  should  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee headed  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington   (Mr.  MacnusonI. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  expressed  the 
hope  that  it  would  be  so  referred 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  quesUon  I 
raise  refers  to  that  statement.  There 
is  a  statute  which  provides  what  com- 
mittees shall  handle  certain  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  I  am  only  asking 
that  the  law  be  carried  out,  and  that 
no  spKJCial  or  preferential  treatment  be 
started  in  the  Senate  in  regard  to  the 
referral  of  bills  If  it  is.  we  shall  have 
trouble  in  the  future  in  regard  to  other 
subjects.  I  ask  that  the  rules  be  strictly 
carried  out  in  regard  to  the  introduction 
of  any  bills 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  am 
in  wholehearted  accord  with  what  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  said.  For  the  edification  of 
the  Senate,  I  repeat  the  particular  para- 
graph of  my  statement  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  referred: 

It  U  my  hope  that  it  will  be  referred  to  the 
committee  of  which  the  dUtlngulshed  Sen- 
ator from  W<i«htngton  is  chairman. 

I  did  not  ask  that  the  bUl  be  refened 
to  that  particular  committee:  I  am  hope- 
ful that  it  will  be  .so  referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 


Montana?    The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr   President . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  wish  the  Senator 
from  Montana  to  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No;  I  seek  recognition 
in  my  own  right. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Has  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  concluded? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.    I  have. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Aral  I 
.should  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  restraint  which  the  majority 
leader  has  exercised  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time  with  respect  to  the  highly 
emotional  subject  of  civil  rights.  Nu- 
merous conferences  have  been  held  at 
the  White  Hou.se.  There  have  been  party 
conferences  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
We  are  aware  of  the  sharp  diversity  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject matter.  The  approach  now  taken 
will  give  evei-y  Senator  an  opportunity  to 
manifest  not  only  his  Interest,  but  what 
he  proposes  to  do  about  its  disposition 

Mr  JOHNSTON     Mr.  President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  would  appreciate  It 
if  the  Senator  would  permit  me  to  con- 
clude my  statement. 

We  refer  to  the  administration  bill  u 
"the  package  bill."  It  contains  eight 
titles. 

The  flrst  title  of  the  bill  deals  with 
voting.  It  includes  a  presumption  of 
literacy  on  the  basis  of  a  sixth  grade 
certificate. 

The  second  title  is  the  highly  contro- 
versial title  dealing  with  accommoda- 
tions and  public  services.  It  has  been 
modified  .somewhat  from  the  original 
draft,  which  l.s  the  one  that  I  could  not 
accept — flrst.  because  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  enforcible;  second.  I  think  it 
would  contravene  the  Constitution  and 
would  be  an  invasion  of  a  private  right 

The  third  title  deals  with  desegrega- 
tion of  schools.  It  provides  for  loana 
and  grants  as  well  as  special  training 

The  fourth  title  deals  with  the  .setup 
of  a  community  relations  service  in  the 
Offlce  of  the  President 

The  flfth  title  would  extend  the  Chll 
Rights  Commission  until  December  1967 
and  would  spell  out  some  of  its  procedure 
m  the  statute 

The  sixth  title  is  a  negative  approach 
with  respect  to  facilities  and  projects  in 
which  Federal  funds  would  be  used  Of 
cour.se,  it  deals  with  .segregation,  dis- 
crimination and  the  interpretation 
which  is  to  bo  placed  upon  them 

The  seventh  title  Is  the  .so-called 
equality-of-job-opportunity  title,  pres- 
ently covered  by  the  Presidents  Com- 
mission, of  which  the  distinguished  Vice 
President  is  now  the  Chairman  It  has 
no  statutory  authority.  It  was  created 
by  Executive  order  and,  of  cour.se.  it 
must  get  its  funds  by  assessing  the  ap- 
propriate agencies  and  departments  of 
Government. 

The  eighth  title  deals  with  appropria- 
tions. 

What  is  now  before  the  Senate  and  will 
be  before  the  committees  In  due  course 
is  Uie  entire  package  containing  eight 
titles      There  will  be  another  bill  which 
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1^  be  introduced  this  afternoon,  from 
which  the  highly  controversial  title  II 
bas  been  deleted. 

pmally.  there  will  be  a  separate  bill 
irhich  will  deal  entirely  with  title  II  and 
ntjthing  more. 

I  believe  everyone  appreciates  that 
^  problem  is  a  national  one.  As  a 
P^rty  leader,  I  try  to  remember  that  I 
tiave  some  obligation  to  fulfill  the 
pledges  that  my  party  made  to  the  coun- 
try In  Its  platform  of  1960.  I  have  an 
obUgatlon  to  my  party  members,  and  I 
try  to  see  it  as  objectively  as  possible. 

The  bills  will  be  at  the  desk  until  the 
end  of  business  on  Monday,  and  Sena- 
tors who  care  to  join  in  cosponsorship 
can  do  so.  I  do  not  believe  a  more  ex- 
tended statement  is  necesscry  at  this 
time.  Certainly  there  will  be  hearings, 
and  those  hearings  will  be  thorough  on 
every  part  of  the  program  before  it 
finally  comes  to  the  Senate  for  action. 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield,  and  if  so. 
to  whom? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  As  a  matter  of  informa- 
tion, will  the  Senator  advise  whether 
the  so-called  package  of  bills  contains 
what  Is  commonly  called  proF>o.sod  FEPC 
le^Lslation? 

Mr   DIRKSEN.     No 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  bcUeve  that  if 
the  Senator  will  read  the  President's 
message  with  reference  to  such  proposed 
legislation  which  has  already  been  intro- 
duced, he  will  see  that  the  President  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  it  will  be  given 
serious  con.sideratlon. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  have  read  the  Presi- 
dent's mes.sage.  As  the  Senator  said,  the 
President  indicates  that  he  favors  pend- 
ing proposed  legislation  which  a  number 
of  us  have  Introduced,  but  it  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  package  which  he  has 
presented. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Mr  President.  I 
wonder  if  it  would  be  In  order  at  this 
time  to  a.sk  that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk 
and  that  Senators  be  notified,  say,  1  day 
before  the  bill  is  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee to  which  it  Is  to  be  referred.  The 
reason  I  make  that  suggestion  is  that 
heretofore  such  measures  have  been  re- 
feiTed  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Did  the 
Senator  from  Montana  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bills  remain  at  the  desk 
and  not  be  referred  until  next  Mon- 
day' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  I  did  not.  I 
asked  that  the  bills  be  refened  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bills  be  printed,  and  that 
they  also  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RSCORD. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  have  no  objecUon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  biUs 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  will  be 


held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  bill  (S.  1731)  to  enforce  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  vote,  to  confer  juris- 
diction upon  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  injunctive  re- 
lief against  discrimination  in  public  ac- 
commodations, to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  Institute  suits  to  protect  con- 
stitutional rights  in  education,  to  estab- 
lish a  Community  Relations  Service,  to 
extend  for  4  years  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination 
in  federally  assisted  programs,  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Equal  EmplojTnent 
Opportunity,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Mansfielo,  was  referred 
to  the  Ccwnmittee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1963." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Discrimination  by  reason  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin  is  In- 
compatible with  the  concepts  of  liberty  and 
equ.illty  to  which  the  Gavernment  of  the 
United  States  is  dedicated.  In  recent  years 
substantial  steps  have  been  taken  toward 
eliminating  such  discrimination  throughout 
the  Nation.  Nevertheless,  many  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  solely  because  of  their 
race,  color,  or  national  origin,  are  denied 
rights  and  privileges  accorded  to  other  citi- 
zens and  thereby  subjected  to  Inconven- 
iences, humiliations,  and  hardships.  Such 
discrimination  Impairs  the  general  welfare  of 
the  United  SUtes  by  preventing  the  fullest 
development  of  the  capabilities  of  the  whole 
citizenry  and  by  limiting  participation  In 
the  economic,  political,  and  cultural  life  of 
the  Nation. 

(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  this  Act  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
by  eliminating  discrimination  based  on  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  in  voting, 
education,  and  public  accommodations 
through  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  the 
powers  conferred  upon  It  to  regulate  the 
manner  of  holding  Federal  elections,  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  amendments,  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  States,  and  to  make  laws 
necessary  and  proper  to  execute  the  powers 
conferred  upon  It  by  the  Constitution. 

(c)  It  la  also  desirable  that  disputes  or 
disagreements  arising  In  any  community 
from  the  discriminatory  treatment  of  Indi- 
viduals for  reasons  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin  shall  be  resolved  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
without  hostility  or  litigation.  Accordingly, 
It  Is  the  further  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
mote this  end  by  providing  machinery  for 
the  voluntary  settlement  of  such  disputes 
and  disagreements. 

TTTLE    I — VOTING    EIGHTS 

Sec.  101.  Section  2004  of  the  Revised  SUt- 
utes  (42  UJS.C.  1971),  as  amended  by  section 
1.31  of  the  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1957  (71  Stat. 
637),  and  as  further  amended  by  section  601 
of  the  CivU  RlghU  Act  of  1960  (74  SUt.  90), 
U  further  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Insert  "1"  after  "(a)"  In  subsection 
(a)  and  add  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  No  person  acting  under  color  of  law 
shall — 

■■(A)  In  determining  whether  any  Individ- 
ual Is  qualified  under  State  law  to  vote  in 
any  Federal  election  apply  any  standard, 
practice,  or  procedure  different  from  the 
standards,  practices,  or  procedures  applied 
to  Individuals  similarly  situated  who  have 
been  found  by  State  officials  to  be  qualified 
to  vote. 


"(B)  deny  the  right  of  any  Individual  to 
vot«  in  any  Federal  election  because  of  an 
error  or  omission  of  such  Individual  on  any 
record  or  paper  relating  to  any  application, 
registration,  payment  of  poll  tax.  or  other 
act  requisite  to  voting,  If  such  error  or  omis- 
sion is  not  material  in  determining  whether 
such  individual  Is  qualified  under  State  law 
to  vote  in  such  election;  or 

"(C)  employ  any  literacy  test  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  voting  in  any  Federal  election 
unless  (1)  such  test  la  administered  to  each 
individual  wholly  in  writing  and  (11)  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  the  test  and  of  the  answers  given 
by  the  Individual  is  furnished  to  him  within 
twenty-five  days  of  the  submission  of  his 
written  request  made  within  the  period  of 
time  during  which  records  and  papers  are 
required  to  be  retained  and  preserved  pur- 
suant to  title  UI  of  the  ClvU  RlghU  Act  of 
1960  (42  U.S.C.  1974-74e;  74  Stat.  88). 

"(3)   For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  'vote*  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  in  subsection  (e)  of  this  section; 

"(B)  the  words  "Federal  election'  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  in  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section;  and 

"(C)  the  phrase  'literacy  test"  includes  any 
test  of  the  ability  to  read,  write,  under- 
stand, or  Interpret  any  matter.*' 

(b)  Insert  Immediately  following  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  the  following  new  sentence:  "If 
in  any  such  proceeding  literacy  is  a  relevant 
fact  It  shall  be  presumed  that  any  person 
who  has  not  been  adjudged  an  incompetent 
and  who  has  completed  the  sixth  grade  In  a 
public  school  In,  or  a  private  school  accred- 
ited by.  any  State  or  territory  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  where  instruction  Is  carried  on 
predominantly  in  the  English  language,  pos- 
sesses sufllcient  literacy,  comprehension,  and 
Intelligence  to  vote  In  any  Federal  election 
as  defined  in  subsection  (f )  of  this  section." 

(c)  Add  the  following  subsection  "(f)" 
and  designate  the  present  subsection  "(f)" 
as  subsection  "(g) ": 

"(f)  Whenever  In  any  proceeding  insti- 
tuted pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  the  com- 
plaint requesU  a  finding  of  a  pattern  or  prac- 
tice pursuant  to  subsection  (e),  and  such 
complaint,  or  a  motion  filed  within  twenty 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  in  the 
case  of  any  proceeding  which  \s  pending  t>e- 
fore  a  district  court  on  such  effective  date, 
( 1 )  is  signed  by  the  Attorney  General  ( or  in 
his  al>sence  the  Acting  Attorney  General) , 
and  (2)  alleges  that  in  the  affected  area 
fewer  than  IS  per  centum  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  voting  age  persons  of  the  same  race 
as  the  persons  alleged  in  the  complaint  to 
have  been  discriminated  against  are  regis- 
tered (or  otherwise  recorded  as  qualified  to 
vote) .  any  person  resident  within  the  affected 
area  who  is  of  the  same  race  as  the  persons 
alleged  to  have  been  discriminated  against 
shall  be  entitled,  upon  his  application  there- 
for, to  an  order  declaring  him  qualified  to 
vote,  upon  proof  tliat  at  any  election  or 
elections  ( 1 )  he  is  qualified  under  State  law 
to  vote,  and  (2)  he  has  since  the  filing  of 
the  proceeding  under  subsection  (c)  been 
(A)  deprived  of  or  denied  under  color  of 
law  the  opportunity  to  register  to  vote  or 
otherwise  to  qualify  to  vote,  or  (B)  found 
not  qualified  to  vote  by  any  person  acting 
under  color  of  law.  Such  order  shall  be 
effective  as  to  any  Federal  or  State  election 
held  within  the  longest  period  for  which 
such  applicant  could  have  been  registered 
or  otherwise  qualified  under  State  law  at 
which  the  applicant's  qualifications  would 
under  State  law  entitle  him  to  vote:  Pro- 
vided, That  In  the  event  It  is  determined 
upon  final  dlsp>osltlon  of  the  proceeding.  In- 
cluding any  re\iew,  that  no  pattern  or  prac- 
tice of  deprivation  of  any  right  secured  by 
subsection  (a)  exists,  the  order  shall  there- 
after no  longer  qualify  the  applicant  to  vote 

In  any  subsequent  election.      . 
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■Notwithstanding  any  lncon«l8t*nt  pro- 
vision of  Stat*  law  or  the  action  of  any  3tat« 
officer  or  court,  an  applicant  so  declared  qual- 
ified to  vote  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  as 
provided  herein.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
cause  to  be  transmitted  certified  copies  of 
any  order  declaring  a  person  qualified  to  vote 
to  the  appropriate  election  officers  The  re- 
fusal by  any  such  ofllcer  with  notice  of  such 
order  to  permit  any  person  so  qualified  to 
vote  at  an  appropriate  election  shall  consti- 
tute contempt  of  court. 

"An  application  for  an  order  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  heard  within  ten 
days,  and  the  execution  of  any  order  dispos- 
ing of  such  application  shall  not  be  stayed  if 
the  effect  of  such  stay  would  be  to  delay  the 
effectiveness  of  the  order  beyond  the  date 
of  any  election  at  which  the  applicant  would 
otherwise  be  enabled  to  vote. 

The  court  may  appoint  one  or  more  per- 
sons, to  be  known  as  temporary  voting  ref- 
erees, to  receive  applications  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  and  to  take  evidence  and  re- 
port to  the  court  findings  as  to  whether  at 
any  election  or  elections  ( 1 )  any  applicant 
entitled  under  this  subsection  to  apply  for 
an  order  declaring  him  qualified  to  vote  Is 
qualified  under  State  law  to  vote,  and  (2)  he 
has  since  the  filing  of  the  proceeding  under 
subsection  (c)  been  (A)  deprived  of  or  de- 
nied under  color  of  law  the  opportunity  to 
register  to  vote  or  otherwise  to  qualify  to 
vote,  or  (B)  found  not  qualified  to  vote  by 
any  person  acting  under  color  of  law  The 
procedure  for  processing  applications  under 
this  subsection  and  for  the  entry  of  orders 
shall  be  the  same  as  that  provided  for  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  paragraphs  of  subsection 
(e). 

"In  appointing  a  temporary  voting  referee 
the  court  shall  make  ita  selection  from  a 
panel  provided  by  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  circuit.  Any  temporary  voting  referee 
shall  be  a  resident  and  a  qualified  voter  of 
the  State  In  which  he  is  to  serve.  He  shall 
subscribe  to  the  oath  of  office  required  by 
section  1757  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  DSC 
16).  and  shall  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
herewith  have  all  the  powers  conferred  upon 
a  master  by  rule  53(c)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure.  The  compensation  to  be 
allowed  any  persons  appointed  by  the  district 
court  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  court  and  shall  be  payable  by 
the  United  States.  In  the  event  that  the 
district  court  shall  appoint  a  retired  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  to  serve  as  a 
tempvorary  voting  referee,  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee shall  continue  to  receive,  in  addition 
to  any  compensation  for  services  rendered 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  all  retirement 
benefits  to  which  he  may  otherwise  be 
entitled. 

"The  court  or  temporary  voting  referee 
shall  entertain  applications  and  the  court 
shall  Issue  orders  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
until  final  disposition  of  the  proceeding  un- 
der subsection  (c).  Including  any  review,  or 
until  the  finding  of  a  pattern  or  practice 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e),  whichever  shall 
first  occur.  Applications  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  determined  expeditiously, 
and  this  subsection  shall  in  no  way  be  con- 
strued as  a  limitation  upon  the  existing 
powers  of  the  coiu^. 

"When  used  in  this  subsection,  the  words 
'Federal  election'  shall  mean  any  general, 
special,  or  primary  election  held  solely  or 
In  part  for  the  purpose  of  electing  or  se- 
lecting any  candidate  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  presidential  elector. 
Member  of  the  Senate,  or  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  the  words  'State 
election'  shall  mean  any  other  general,  spe- 
cial, or  primary  election  held  solely  or  In 
part  for  the  purpose  of  electing  or  selecting 
any  candidate  for  public  office;  the  words 
■affected  area'  shall  mean  that  county,  parish, 
or  similar  subdivision  of  the  State  In  which 
the  laws  of  the  State  relating  to  voting  are 


or  have  been  administered  by  a  person  who 
is  a  defendant  In  the  proceeding  Instituted 
under  subsection  (c)  on  the  date  the  orlg- 
Inal  complaint  Is  filed;  and  the  words  'voting 
age  persons'  shall  mean  those  persons  who 
meet  the  age  requirements  of  State  law  for 
voting  " 

(d)  Add  the  following  subsection  "(h)": 
"(h)  In  any  civil  action  brought  In  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  under 
thU  section  or  title  111  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1960  (42  use.  1974-74e;  74  Stat  88) 
wherein  the  United  States  or  the  Attorney 
General  Is  plaintiff.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  chief  judge  of  the  district  (or  In  his 
absence,  the  acting  chief  Judge)  In  which  the 
case  Ls  pending  Immediately  to  designate  a 
Judge  In  such  district  to  hear  and  determine 
the  case  In  the  event  that  no  Judge  In  the 
district  Is  available  to  hear  and  determine 
the  case,  the  chief  Judge  of  the  district,  or 
the  acting  chief  Judge,  as  the  case  may  be, 
shall  certify  this  fact  to  the  chief  Judge  of 
the  circuit  (or  in  his  absence,  the  acting 
chief  Judge)  who  shall  then  designate  a  dis- 
trict or  circuit  Judge  of  the  circuit  to  hear 
and  determine  the  case. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Judge  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  this  section  to  assign  the 
case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  and  to  cause  the  case  to  be  in  every 
way  expedited." 

TrrLK   II — INJUNCTIVE  RELITF   AGAINST  DISCBIM- 
INATION    IN     PUBUC    ACCOMMODATIONS 

Findings 
Sec.  201.  (a)  The  American  people  have  be- 
come increasingly  mobile  during  the  last 
generation,  and  millions  of  American  citizens 
travel  each  year  from  State  to  State  by  rail, 
air,  bus.  automobile,  and  other  means.  A 
substantial  number  of  such  travelers  are 
members  of  minority  racial  and  religious 
groups.  These  citizens,  particularly  Negroes, 
are  subjected  In  many  places  to  discrimina- 
tion and  segregation,  and  they  are  frequent- 
ly unable  to  obtain  the  goods  and  services 
available  to  other  Interstate  travelers. 

(b)  Negroes  and  members  of  other  minor- 
ity groups  who  travel  interstate  are  fre- 
quently unable  to  obtain  adequate  lodging 
accommodations  during  their  travels,  with 
the  result  that  they  may  be  compelled  to 
stay  at  hotels  or  motels  of  poor  and  Inferior 
quality,  travel  great  distances  from  their 
normal  routes  to  find  adequate  accommo- 
dations, or  make  detailed  arrangements  for 
lodging  far  in  advance  of  scheduled  Inter- 
state travel 

(c)  Negroes  and  members  of  other  minor- 
ity groups  who  travel  Interstate  are  fre- 
quently unable  to  obtain  adequate  food  serv- 
ice at  convenient  places  along  their  routes, 
with  the  result  that  many  are  dissuaded 
from  traveling  Interstate,  while  others  must 
travel  considerable  distances  from  their  In- 
tended routes  In  order  to  obtain  adequate 
food  service. 

(d)  Goods,  services,  and  persons  In  the 
amusement  and  entertainment  Industries 
commonly  move  in  Interstate  commerce,  and 
the  entire  American  people  benefit  from  the 
Increased  cultural  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities afforded  thereby.  Practices  of 
audience  discrimination  and  segregation 
artificially  restrict  the  number  of  persons  to 
whom  the  interstate  amusement  and  enter- 
tainment Industries  may  offer  their  goods 
and  services.  The  burdens  Imposed  on  in- 
terstate commerce  by  such  practices  and  the 
obstructions  to  the  free  flow  of  commerce 
which  result  therefrom  are  serious  and  sub- 
stantial. 

(e)  Retail  establishments  in  all  States  of 
the  Union  purchase  a  wide  variety  and  a 
large  volume  of  goods  from  business  concerns 
located  In  other  States  and  in  foreign 
nations.  Discriminatory  practices  In  such 
establishments,  which  In  some  Instances 
have  led  to  the  withholding  of  patronage  by 
those  affected  by  such  practices.  Inhibit  and 


restrict  the  normal  distribution  of  goods  in 
the  interstate  market 

(f)  Fraternal,  religious,  scientific  and 
other  organizations  engaged  In  InterBUt- 
operations  are  frequently  dissuaded  from 
holding  conventions  In  cities  which  the» 
would  otherwise  select  because  the  public 
facilities  In  such  cities  are  either  not  open  to 
all  members  of  racial  or  religious  minorltT 
Kfoups  or  are  available  only  on  a  segregated 
basis 

ig)  Business  organizations  are  frequently 
hampered  In  obtaining  the  services  of  skilled 
workers  and  persons  In  the  professions  who 
are  likely  to  encounter  discrimination  b*j«(i 
on  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin  la 
restaurants,  retail  stores,  and  places  of 
amusement  In  the  area  where  their  servlM* 
are  needed  Business  organizations  which 
seek  to  avoid  subjecting  their  employees  to 
s\ich  discrimination  and  to  avoid  the  strife 
resulting  therefrom  are  restricted  in  the 
choice  of  location  for  their  offices  and  plant* 
Such  discrimination  thus  reduces  the  mobu 
Uy  of  the  national  labor  force  and  prevent* 
the  moet  effective  allocation  of  national  re- 
sources. Including  the  Interstate  movement 
of  Industries,  particularly  in  some  of  the 
areas  of  the  Nation  most  In  need  of  Indus- 
trial  and  c<^)mmercial  expansion  and  develop- 
ment 

(h)  The  discriminatory  practices  de. 
scribed  above  are  In  all  cases  encouraged, 
fostered,  or  tolerated  In  some  degree  by  the 
governmental  authorities  of  the  States  in 
which  they  occur,  which  license  or  protect 
the  businesses  Involved  by  means  of  lan 
and  ordinances  and  the  activities  of  their 
executive  and  Judicial  officers.  Such  dis- 
criminatory practices,  particularly  when 
their  cumulative  effect  throughout  the  Ni- 
tlon  Is  considered,  take  on  the  character 
of  action  by  the  States  and  therefore  fall 
within  the  ambit  of  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United   States. 

(i)  The  burdens  on  and  obstructions  to 
commerce  which  are  described  above  can 
best  be  removed  by  Invoking  the  p>ower«  of 
Congress  under  the  Fourtheenth  Amend- 
ment and  the  Commerce  Clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  prohibit 
discrimination  based  on  race,  color,  religion. 
or  national  origin  in  certain  public  estab- 
lishments. 

Right     to    nondiscrimination    in    places   o/ 
public  accommodation 

Sec  202  (a)  All  persons  shall  be  entitled, 
without  discrimination  or  segregation  on 
account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  natlon»l 
origin,  to  the  full  and  equal  enjojmaent  of 
the  goods,  services,  facilities,  privileges,  ad- 
vantages and  accommodations  of  the  follow- 
ing public  establishments: 

( 1 )  any  hotel,  motel,  or  other  public  place 
engaged  in  furnishing  lodging  to  transient 
guests,  including  guests  from  othei  States  or 
traveling  In  Interstate  commerce; 

(2)  any  motion  picture  house,  theater, 
sports  arena,  stadium,  exhibition  hall,  or 
other  public  place  of  amusement  or  enter- 
tainment which  customtirily  presents  motion 
pictures,  performing  groups,  athletic  teams, 
exhibitions,  or  other  sources  of  entertain- 
ment which  move  In  Interstate  commerce; 
and 

(3)  any  retail  shop,  department  store, 
market,  drug  store,  gasoline  station,  or  other 
public  place  which  keeps  goods  for  sale,  any 
restaurant,  lunch  room,  lunch  counter,  sods 
fountain,  or  other  public  place  engaged  in 
selling  food  for  consumption  on  the  prem- 
ises, and  any  other  establishment  where 
goods,  services,  facilities,  privileges,  advan- 
tages, or  accommodations  are  held  out  to 
the  public  for  sale.  use.  rent,  or  hire.  If 

(I)  the  goods,  services,  facilities,  privi- 
leges, advantages,  or  accommodations  of- 
fered by  any  such  place  or  establishment  art 
provided  to  a  substantial  degree  to  inter- 
state travelers, 
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( U )  a  substantial  portion  of  any  goods  held 
out  to  the  public  by  any  such  place  or  es- 
tablishment for  sale.  use.  rent,  or  hire  has 
moved  in  Interstate  commerce, 

I  111)    the  actl Titles  or  operations  of  such 


place 


or   establishment   otherwise    substan- 


tially affect   Interstate   travel   or   the   Inter- 
lUte  movement  of  goods  In  commerce,  or 

(Iv)  such  place  or  establishment  Is  an  In- 
ifzrai  part  of  an  establishment  Included 
under  this  subsection 

for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
integral  i>art "  means  physically  located  on 
the  premises  occupied  by  an  establishment, 
or  located  contiguous  to  such  premises  and 
owned,  operated,  or  controlled,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  or  for  the  benefit  of.  or  leased 
from  the  persons  or  business  entities  which 
own.   operate    or    control    an    establishment. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
apply  *^  *  bona  fide  private  club  or  other 
establishment  not  open  to  the  public,  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  facilities  of  such 
establishment  are  made  available  to  the  cus- 
tomers or  patrons  of  an  establishment  within 
the  scope  of  subsection  (a). 
Prohibition  against  denial  of  or  interference 
with  the  right  to  nondiscrimination 

Sic.  203  No  p>er8on,  whether  acting  under 
color  of  law  or  otherwise,  shall  (a)  withtiold, 
deny,  or  attempt  to  withhold  or  deny,  or 
deprive  or  attempt  to  deprive,  any  person 
of  any  right  or  privilege  secured  by  section 
202,  or  (b)  Interfere  or  attempt  to  Interfere 
with  any  right  or  privilege  secured  by  section 
303,  or  (c)  Intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce 
any  person  with  a  purpose  of  Interfering 
with  any  right  or  privilege  secured  by  section 
302,  or  (d)  punish  or  attempt  to  punish  any 
person  for  exercising  or  attempting  to  exer- 
cise any  right  or  privilege  secured  by  section 
202,  or  (e)  Incite  or  aid  or  abet  any  person 
to  do  any  of  the  foregoing 

Civil  action  for  preventive  relief 
Sec.  204.  (a)  Whenever  any  person  has 
engaged  or  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  any  person  Is  about  to  engage  In 
any  act  or  practice  prohibited  by  section  203, 
a  civil  action  for  preventive  relief,  including 
an  application  for  a  permanent  or  temporary 
Injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other  order. 
may  be  Instituted  ( 1 )  by  the  person  ag- 
grieved, or  (2)  by  the  Attorney  General  for 
or  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  If  he 
certifies  that  he  has  received  a  written  com- 
plaint from  the  person  aggrieved  and  that  in 
his  Judgment  (1)  the  person  aggrieved  Is  un- 
able to  initiate  and  maintain  appropriate 
legal  proceedings  and  (11)  the  purposes  of 
this  title  will  be  materially  furthered  by  the 
filing  of  an   action. 

(b)  In  any  action  commenced  pursuant  to 
this  title  by  the  person  aggrieved,  he  shall 
if  he  prevails  be  allowed  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  as  part  of  the  costs 

(c)  A  person  shall  be  deemed  unable  to 
Initiate  and  maintain  appropriate  legal  pro- 
ceedings within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  when  such  person  is  un- 
able, either  directly  or  through  other  Inter- 
ested i>erson8  or  organizations,  to  bear  the 
expense  of  the  litigation  or  to  obtain  effective 
legal  representation;  or  when  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  institution  of  such  liti- 
gation by  him  would  Jeopardize  the  employ- 
ment or  economic  standing  of,  or  might  result 
In  injury  or  economic  damage  to,  such  per- 
son, his  family,  or  his  property. 

(d)  In  case  of  any  complaint  received  by 
the  Attorney  General  alleging  a  violation  of 
section  203  in  any  Jurisdiction  where  State 
or  local  laws  or  regulations  appear  to  him  to 
forbid  the  act  or  practice  Involved,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  notify  the  appropriate 
State  and  local  officials  and,  upon  request, 
afford  them  a  reasonable  time  to  act  under 
such  State  or  local  laws  or  regulations  before 
he  institutes  an  action.  In  the  case  of  any 
other  complaint  alleging  a  vioK^tion  of  sec- 
tion 203.  the  Attorney  General  shall,  before 


Instituting  an  action,  refer  the  matter  to 
the  Community  Relations  Service  established 
by  title  rV  of  this  Act,  which  shall  endeavor 
to  secure  compliance  by  voluntary  proce- 
dures. No  acUon  shall  be  instituted  by  the 
Attorney  General  less  than  thirty  days  after 
such  referral  unless  the  Oommunlty  Rela- 
tions Service  notifies  him  that  Its  efforts 
have  been  unsuccessful.  Compliance  with 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  required  If  the  Attorney  General 
shall  file  with  the  court  a  certificate  that 
the  delay  consequent  upon  compliance  with 
such  provisions  In  the  particular  case  would 
adversely  affect  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  or  that.  In  the  particular  case,  com- 
pliance with  such  provisions  would  be  fruit- 
less 

Jurisdiction 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  pro- 
ceedings instituted  pursuant  to  this  title 
and  shall  exercise  the  same  without  regard  to 
whether  the  aggrieved  party  shall  have  ex- 
hausted any  administrative  or  other  remedies 
that  may  be  provided  by  law. 

(b)  This  title  shall  not  preclude  any  indi- 
vidual or  any  State  or  local  agency  from  pur- 
suing any  remedy  that  may  be  available 
under  any  Fecieral  or  State  law,  including 
any  State  statute  or  ordinance  requiring  non- 
discrimination In  public  establishments  or 
accommodations . 

TITLE  III  —  DESEGREGATION  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

Definitions 
Sec    301    As  used  In  this  title — 

(a)  "Commissioner"  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

( b )  "Desegregation"  means  the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  and  within 
such  schools  without  regard  to  their  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

(c)  "Public  school"  means  any  elementary 
or  secondary  educational  institution,  and 
"public  college "  means  any  institution  of 
higher  education  or  any  technical  or  voca- 
tional school  above  the  secondary  school 
level,  operated  by  a  State,  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  governmental  agency  within  a  State, 
or  operated  wholly  or  predominantly  from 
or  through  the  use  of  governmental  funds  or 
property,  or  funds  or  property  derived  from 
a  governmental  source. 

(d)  "School  board"  means  any  agency  or 
agencies  which  administer  a  system  of  one 
or  more  public  schools  and  any  other  agency 
which  is  responsible  for  the  assignment  of 
students  to  or  within  such  system. 

Assistance  to  facilitate  desegregation 
Sec.  302.  The  Commissioner  shall  conduct 
Investigations  and  make  a  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  within  two  years 
of  the  enactment  of  this  title,  upon  the 
extent  to  which  equal  education  opportu- 
nities are  denied  to  individuals  by  reason  of 
race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin  in 
public  educational  institutions  at  all  levels 
In  the  United  States,  its  territories  and  pos- 
sessions,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  auth- 
orized, upon  the  application  of  any  school 
board.  State,  municipality,  school  district, 
or  other  governmental  unit,  to  render  tech- 
nical assistance  in  the  preparation,  adoption, 
and  implementation  of  plans  for  the  de- 
segregation of  public  schools  or  other  plans 
designed  to  deal  with  problems  arising  from 
racial  imbalance  in  public  school  systems. 
Such  technical  assistance  may,  among  other 
activities,  include  making  available  to  such 
agencies  information  regarding  effective 
methods  of  coping  with  special  educational 
problems  occasioned  by  desegregation  or 
racial  Imbalance,  and  making  available  to 
such  agencies  personnel  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation or  other  persons  specially  equipped 
to  advise  and  assist  them  in  coping  with 
such   problems, 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  avithorizcd  to 
arrange,   through   grants  or   contracts,  with 


Inctitutlons  of  higher  education  fcM'  the 
operation  of  short-term  or  regular  session 
institutes  for  special  training  designed  to 
Improve  the  ability  of  teachers,  supervisors, 
counselors,  and  other  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  personnel  to  deal  effectively  with 
special  educational  problems  occasioned  by 
desegregation  or  measures  to  adjust  racial 
imbalance  In  public  school  systems.  Indi- 
viduals who  attend  such  an  institute  may  be 
paid  stlp>ends  for  the  period  of  their  attend- 
ance at  such  Institute  In  amounts  specified 
by  the  Commissioner  In  regulations,  includ- 
ing allowances  for  dependents  and  includ- 
ing allowances  for  travel  to  attend  such 
institute. 

SBC.  304.  (a)  A  school  board  which  has 
failed  to  achieve  desegregation  in  all  public 
schools  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  or  a  school 
board  which  Is  confronted  with  problems 
arising  from  racial  Imbalance  in  the  public 
schools  within  its  Jurisdiction,  may  apply  to 
the  Commissioner,  either  directly  or  through 
another  governmental  unit,  for  a  grant  or 
loan,  as  hereinafter  provided,  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  such  school  board  in  carrying  out 
desegregation  or  In  dealing  with  problems  of 
racial  imbalance. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  may  make  a  grant 
under  this  section,  upon  application  therefor, 
for— 

( 1 )  the  cost  of  giving  to  teachers  and  other 
school  personnel  inservice  training  In  deal- 
ing with  problems  incident  to  desegregation 
or  racial  imbalance  in  public  schools;  and 

(2)  the  cost  of  employing  specialists  in 
problems  incident  to  desegregation  or  racial 
imbalance  and  of  providing  other  assistance 
to  develop  understanding  of  these  problems 
by  parents,  schoolchildren,  and  the  general 
public. 

(c)  Each  application  made  for  a  grant  un- 
der this  section  shall  provide  such  detailed 
information  and  be  in  such  form  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  require.  Each  grant  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  In  such  amotmts 
and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  prescribe,  which  may  in- 
clude a  condition  that  the  applicant  expend 
certain  of  its  own  funds  in  specified  amounts 
for  the  purpose  for  which  the  grant  is  made. 
In  determining  whether  to  make  a  grant,  and 
in  fixing  the  amount  thereof  and  the  terms 
and  conditions  on  which  it  will  be  made,  the 
Commissioner  shall  take  Into  consideration 
the  amount  available  for  grants  under  this 
section  and  the  other  applications  which  are 
pending  before  him;  the  financial  condition 
of  the  applicant  and  the  other  resources 
available  to  it;  the  nature,  extent,  and  grav- 
ity of  its  problems  Incident  to  desegregation 
or  racial  Imbalance,  and  such  other  factors 
as  he  finds  relevant. 

(d»  The  Commissioner  may  make  a  loan 
under  this  section,  upxjn  application,  to  any 
school  board  or  to  any  local  government 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  any  school 
board  operates  If  the  Commissioner  finds 
that— 

(1)  part  or  all  of  the  funds  which  would 
otherwise  be  available  to  any  such  school 
board,  either  directly  or  through  the  local 
government  within  whose  Jurisdiction  it  op- 
erates, have  been  withheld  or  withdrawn  by 
State  or  local  governmental  action  because 
of  the  actual  or  prospective  desegregation,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  one  or  more  schools  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  such  school  board; 

(2)  such  school  board  has  authority  to  re- 
ceive and  expend,  or  such  local  government 
has  authority  to  receive  and  make  available 
for  the  use  of  such  board,  the  proceeds  of 
such  loan;  and 

( 3 )  the  proceeds  of  such  loan  will  be  used 
for  the  same  purposes  for  which  the  funds 
withheld  or  withdrawn  would  otherwise  have 
been  used. 

(e)  Each  application  made  for  a  loan  un- 
der this  section  shall  provide  such  detailed 
information  and  be  in  such  form  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  require.     Any  loan  under  this 
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aectloai  Khali  be  made  upon  ■uch  terms  and 
condlUona  aa  the  Commimoner  aball 
preaertbe. 

(f)  The  Commlaaloner  may  raapend  or 
terminate  aflft*"^^  under  Ibis  eaetton  to 
any  sebool  board  whlcb.  In  bla  Judgment,  la 
falling  to  oamply  In  food  faith  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  upon  vhlch  the  Mslst- 
ance  was  extended. 

Sac.  306.  Payments  purstiant  to  a  grant 
or  eontract  under  this  title  may  be  made 
(after  necese&ry  adjxistments  on  account  of 
prerlotialy  made  oTcrpayments  or  underpay- 
ments) In  adrance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  in  ruch  Installments,  and  on  such 
conditions,  as  the  Comnilssloner  may 
determine. 

Sec.  306.  The  Commissioner  shall  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions oX  sections  801  through  305  of  this 
title. 

Suits  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral 

Skc.  307.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral receive*  a  complaint — 

(1)  signed  by  a  parent  or  group  of  parents 
to  the  effect  that  his  or  their  minor  chil- 
dren, as  members  of  a  class  of  {>er8ona  sim- 
ilarly situated,  are  being  deprived  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  by  reason  of 
the  failure  of  a  school  board  to  achieve 
desegregation,  or 

{2)  signed  by  an  Individual,  or  his  parent. 
to  the  effect  that  he  has  been  denied  ad- 
mission to  or  not  permitted  to  continue  in 
attendance  at  a  public  college  by  reason  of 
race,  color,  rel^lon  or  national  origin. 
and  the  Attorney  Oeneral  certifies  that  In 
bis  Judgment  the  signer  or  signers  of  such 
ccoaplalnt  are  unable  to  initiate  and  main- 
tain appropriate  legal  proceedings  for  relief 
and  that  the  Institution  of  an  action  will 
nuiterlally  further  the  orderly  progress  of 
desegregation  in  public  education,  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  is  authorized  to  institute 
for  or  In  the  name  of  the  United  SUtes  a 
clvU  action  In  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  against  such  parties  and  for  such 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate,  and  such  court 
fHA.li  have  and  shall  exercise  Jurisdiction 
of  proceedings  Instituted  pursuant  to  this 
section.  The  Attorney  General  may  Implead 
as  defendants  such  additional  parties  as  are 
or  become  necessary  to  the  grant  of  effective 
relief  hereunder. 

(b)  A  person  or  persons  shall  be  deemed 
unable  to  initiate  and  maintain  appropriate 
legal  proceedings  within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
section (a>  of  this  section  when  such  person 
or  persons  are  unable,  either  directly  or 
through  other  Interested  persons  or  organi- 
sations, to  bear  the  expense  of  the  litigation 
or  to  obtain  effective  legal  representation;  or 
when  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  In- 
stitution of  such  litigation  would  Jeopardize 
the  employment  or  economic  standing  of.  or 
nilght  result  In  Injury  or  economic  damage 
to.  such  person  or  persons,  their  ramllles,  or 
their  property. 

(c)  Whenever  an  action  has  been  com- 
menced in  any  court  of  the  United  SUtes 
seeking  relief  from  the  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  by  reason  of  the  failure  of 
a  school  board  to  achieve  desegregation,  or  of 
a  public  college  to  adnUt  or  permit  the  con- 
tinued attendance  of  an  Individual,  the  At- 
torney General  for  or  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  may  Intervene  In  such  action 
If  he  certifies  that,  in  his  Judgment,  the 
plaintiffs  are  unable  to  maintain  the  action 
for  any  of  the  reasons  set  forth  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  and  that  such  Interven- 
tion will  materially  further  the  orderly  prog- 
ress of  desegregation  in  public  education.  In 
such  an  action  the  United  States  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  relief  as  If  It  had  Instituted 
the  action  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)  The  term  "parent"  as  used  in  this  sec- 
tion Includes  other  legal  representatives. 


8k:.  see.  Nothing  In  thU  title  shall  be  con- 
■tmed  to  deny.  Impair,  or  otherwise  affect 
any  rlfht  or  authority  of  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral or  ot  the  United  States  under  existing 
law  to  Institute  or  Intervene  in  any  action  or 
proceeding. 

Sac.  SOe.  In  any  action  or  proceeding  under 
this  title  the  United  States  thaU  be  liable 
for  costs  the  same  as  a  private  person. 

Skc.  SIO.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  affect 
adversely  the  right  of  any  person  to  sue  for 
or  obtain  relief  in  any  court  against  dis- 
crimination In  public  education. 

Tm-E    n* — ESTABLrSHMENT   OT   COMMUKTTT 
RELATIONS   SXXVICZ 

Sec.  401.  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Community  Relations  Service  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Service"),  which  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President.  The  Director  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  of  $20,000  per  year. 
The  EMrector  is  authorized  to  appoint  such 
additional  officers  and  employees  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

Sec.  402.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Service  to  provide  assistance  to  communities 
and  persons  therein  In  resolving  disputes, 
disagreements,  or  dlfflculties  relating  to  dis- 
criminatory practices  based  on  race,  color, 
or  national  origin  which  Impair  the  rights 
of  persons  in  such  communities  under  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
which  affect  or  may  affect  Interstate  com- 
merce The  Service  may  offer  Its  services  In 
cases  of  such  disputes,  disagreements,  or 
difficulties  whenever  in  its  Judgment  peace- 
ful relations  among  the  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity Involved  are  threatened  thereby,  and 
it  may  offer  its  services  either  upon  Its  own 
motion  or  upon  the  request  of  an  appropriate 
local  official  or  other  Interested  person. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Service  shall  whenever 
possible  In  performing  its  functions  under 
this  title  seek  and  utilize  the  cooperation  of 
the  appropriate  State  or  local  agencies  and 
may  seek  and  utilize  the  cooperation  of  any 
nonpublic  agency  which  it  believes  may  be 
helpful. 

(b)  The  activities  of  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Service  in  providing  assistance 
under  this  title  shall  be  conducted  In  confi- 
dence and  without  publicity,  and  the  Service 
shall  hold  confidential  any  information  ac- 
quired in  the  regular  performance  of  its 
duties  upon  the  understanding  that  It  would 
be  so  held.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Service  shall  engage  In  the  performance  of 
Investigative  or  prosecuting  functions  for 
any  department  or  agerxry  In  any  litigation 
arising  out  of  a  dispute  in  which  he  acted 
on  behalf  of  the  Service. 

Sec  404  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 403(b).  the  Director  shall,  on  or  before 
January  31  of  each  year,  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Service 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Such  re- 
port shall  also  contain  Information  with  re- 
spect to  the  mternal  administration  of  the 
Service  and  may  contain  reoonamendatlons 
for  legi-MaUon  necessary  far  lmpro\emenls 
in  such  Internal  administration. 

rrrt-E    t— commission    om    ctvti.    xjchts 

Sec.  501.  Section  102  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (43  VSC  1975a;  71  Stat  634) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

■Rules  0/  procedure  or  the  commission 
Hearings 

"Sec.  103  (a)  The  Chairman,  or  one  desig- 
nated by  him  to  act  as  Chairman  at  a  hear- 
ing of  the  Comml-ssion,  shall  announce  In 
an  opening  statement  the  subject  of  the 
hearing. 

"(b)  A  copy  of  the  Commissions  rules 
shall  l>e  made  available  to  the  witness  t>e- 
fore  the  Commission. 

-(c)  Witnesses  at  the  hearings  may  be 
accompanied   by   their   own  counsel    for  the 


purpose  of  advising  them  concerning  tbelr 
constitutional  rights. 

"(d)  The  Chairman  or  Acting  ChalrmaQ 
may  punish  breaches  of  order  and  tfeooruin 
and  unprofessional  ethics  on  the  part  of 
counsel,  by  censure  and  exclusion  from  the 
hearings. 

"(e)  IX  the  Conunlsslon  determines  that 
evidence  or  testimony  at  any  hearing  may 
tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  Incriminate  an* 
person,  it  shall  receive  such  evidence  or 
testimony  or  summary  of  such  evidence  or 
testimony  in  executive  session.  In  the  event 
the  Commission  determines  that  such  evi- 
dence or  testimony  shall  be  given  at  a  pub- 
lic session,  it  shall  afford  such  person  an 
opportunity  voluntarily  to  appear  as  a  wit- 
ness and  receive  and  dispose  of  requests 
from  such  person  to  subpena  additional 
witnesses. 

"(f)  Except  as  provided  in  sections  102 
and  lOSif)  of  this  Act,  the  Chairman  shall 
receive  and  the  Commission  shall  dispose 
of  requests  to  subpena  additional  wit- 
nesses. 

"(g)  No  evidence  or  testimony  or  sum- 
mary  of  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in  ex- 
ecutive session  may  be  released  or  used  in 
public  sessions  without  the  consent  of  the 
Conunlsslon.  Whoever  releases  or  uses  In 
public  wlthovit  the  consent  of  the  Commis- 
sion such  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in 
executive  session  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  91.000,  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year. 

"(b)  In  Uie  discretion  of  the  Commisslca, 
witnesses  may  subirut  brief  and  pertinent 
sworn  statements  in  writing  for  Inclusion 
In  the  record.  The  Commission  is  the  sole 
Judge  of  the  pertinency  of  testimony  and 
evidence  adduced  at  Its  bearings. 

"(i)  Upon  pajrment  of  the  cost  thereof, 
a  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  copy  of  his 
testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or,  if 
given  at  an  executive  session,  when  au- 
thorized by  the  Commission. 

"(J)  A  witness  attending  any  session  of 
the  Commission  shall  receive  96  for  each 
day's  attendance  and  for  the  time  neces- 
sarily occupied  In  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  same,  and  10  cents  per  mile  for 
going  from  and  returning  to  his  place  of 
residence.  Witnesses  who  attend  at  points 
so  far  removed  from  their  respective  resi- 
dences as  to  prohibit  return  thereto  from 
day  to  day  shall  be  entitled  to  an  additional 
allowance  of  $10  per  day  for  expenses  of  sub- 
sistence, including  the  time  necessarily  oc- 
cupied In  going  to  and  returning  from  the 
place  of  attendance.  Mileage  payments  shall 
be  tendered  to  the  witness  upon  service  of  s 
subpena  Issued  on  behalf  of  the  Commls- 
siiin  or  any  siibcommlttee  thereof 

"(k)  The  Commission  shall  not  ls.sup  any 
subpena  for  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  or  for  the  production  of  writ- 
ten or  other  matter  which  would  require  the 
presence  of  the  party  subpenaed  at  a  hear- 
ing to  l)e  held  outside  of  the  .State  wherein 
the  witness  Is  found  or  resides  or  Is  domi- 
ciled or  transacts  business,  or  has  appointed 
an  agent  for  receipt  of  8«Tvlce  of  process 
except  that,  In  any  event,  the  Conunl.^slon 
may  ls.siie  sntapenas  for  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  wltnes,ses  and  the  production  ot 
written  or  other  matter  at  a  hearing  held 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  place  where  the 
witness  Is  found  or  resides  or  Is  domiciled 
or  transacts  business  or  has  appointed  an 
agent  for  receipt  of  service  of  process  " 

Sec  502  .Section  10.3(a)  of  the  Civil  Rlghu 
Act  of  1957  (43  USC  1975b(a):  71  SUt 
634)    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"Sec  103  (a I  Each  member  of  the  Cora- 
mlsslon  who  Is  not  otherwl.se  In  the  service 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
shall  receive  the  sum  of  $75  per  day  f  )r  each 
day  .-spent  In  the  work  of  the  Commission, 
shall  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses,  and  per 
diem   In   lieu  of  stibslstence  expenses   when 
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away  from  his  usual  place  of  residence,  in 
accordance  with  section  6  of  the  Administra- 
tive Expenses  Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (6 
use.  73b-3;  60  Stat.  806) ." 

Sec  503.  Section  103(b)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (43  U.S.C.  1975(b);  71  Stat.  634) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

••(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission 
ifho  Is  otherwise  In  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  shall  serve 
without  compensation  In  addition  to  that 
received  for  such  other  service,  but  while 
engaged  In  the  work  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  paid  actual  travel  expenses,  and  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence  expenses  when  away 
from  his  usual  place  of  residence.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Travel  Ex- 
pense Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
835-42;  63  Stat.  166)." 

SEC  604.  Section  104  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42  use.  1975c;  71  Stat  635). 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"DUTIES     or     THE     COMMISSION 

"Sec.  104.   (a)    The  Commission  shall — 

•■(1)  investigate  allegations  in  writing 
under  oatli  or  affirmation  that  certain  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  being  deprived 
of  their  right  to  vote  and  have  that  vote 
counted  by  reason  of  their  color,  race,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin;  which  writing, 
under  oath  or  affirmation,  shall  set  forth 
the  facts  upon  which  such  belief  or  beliefs 
are  based; 

•■(2)  study  and  collect  Information  con- 
cerning legal  developments  constituting  a 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under 
the  Constitution; 

"(3)  appraise  the  laws  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  respect  to  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  under  the  Constitu- 
tion; and 

"(4)  serve  as  a  national  clearinghouse  for 
Information,  and  provide  advice  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  Government  agencies, 
conununltles.  Industries,  organizations,  or 
individuals  in  respect  to  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
the  fields  of  voting,  education,  housing,  em- 
ployment, the  use  of  public  facilities,  trans- 
portation, and  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice'' 

The  Commission  may,  for  such  periods  as 
It  deems  necessary,  concentrate  the  per- 
formance of  Its  duties  on  those  s|>eclfied  in 
either  paragraph  (1),  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  and 
may  further  concentrate  the  performance 
of  Its  duties  under  any  of  such  paragraphs 
on  one  or  more  aspects  of  the  duties  Imposed 
therein. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  In- 
terim reports  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  at  such  times  as  either  the  Com- 
mission or  the  President  shall  deem  desir- 
able, and  shall  submit  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  a  final  and  comprehensive 
report  of  Its  activities,  findings,  and  rec- 
ommendations not  later  th.^n  September  30, 
1967. 

"(c)  Sixty  days  after  the  submission  of  Its 
final  rejxirt  and  recommendations  the  Com- 
mission shall  cease  to  exist  " 

Sec  505.  (a)  Section  105(a)  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  (42  U  S  C.  1975(d);  71 
Stat  636)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  In  the 
last  sentence  thereof  '$50  per  diem"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$75  per  diem  " 

Sec.  506  Section  105(g)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42  use.  1975  (g);  71  Stat.  636) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'  (g)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena,  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  United  States  Court  of 
any  Territory  or  possession,  or  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  EMstrict 
of  Columbia,  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which 
the  Inquiry  is  carried  on  or  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  which  said  person  guilty  of  con- 
tumacy or  refusal  to  obey  is  found  or  resides 


or  is  domiciled  or  transacts  business,  or  has 
appointed  as  agent  for  receipt  of  service  of 
process,  upon  application  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  have  Ju- 
risdiction to  issue  to  such  person  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  before  the 
Commission  or  a  subcommittee  thereof, 
there  to  produce  evidence  If  so  ordered,  or 
there  to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter 
under  Investigation;  and  any  failure  to  obey 
such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
said  court  as  a  contempt  thereof." 

Sec.  607.  Section  105  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1975d:  71  Stat.  636), 
as  amended  by  section  401  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1960  (42  U.S.C.  1975d(h):  74  Stat. 
89),  is  further  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection    at   the   end   to   read   as   follows: 

"(1)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act." 

TITLE     VI — nondiscrimination     IN      FEDERALLY 
ASSISTED    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  601.  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
to  the  contrary  in  any  law  of  the  United 
States  providing  or  authorizing  direct  or 
indirect  financial  assistance  for  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  program  or  activity  by 
way  of  grant,  contract,  loan,  insurance, 
guaranty,  or  otherwise,  no  such  law  shall 
be  interpreted  as  requiring  that  such  finan- 
cial assistance  shall  be  furnished  in  circum- 
stances under  which  individuals  participat- 
ing in  or  benefiting  from  the  program  or 
activity  are  discriminated  against  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin  or  are  denied  participation  or  benefits 
therein  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin.  All  contracts  made  In 
connection  with  any  such  program  or  ac- 
tivity shall  contain  such  conditions  as  the 
President  may  prescribe  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimina- 
tion In  emploj-ment  by  any  contractor  or 
subcontractor  on  the  ground  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

TITLE      Vn — COMMISSION      ON     EQUAL      EMPLOY- 
MENT  OPPORTUNITY 

Sec.  701.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
establish  a  Commission  to  be  known  as  the 
"Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity," hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Com- 
mission. It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Commission  to  prevent  discrimination 
against  employees  or  applicants  for  employ- 
ment because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  by  Government  contractors  and 
subcontractors,  and  by  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors participating  in  programs  or  ac- 
tivities in  which  direct  or  Indirect  financial 
assistance  by  the  United  States  Government 
is  provided  by  way  of  grant,  contract,  loan, 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  President.  The 
Commission  shall  have  such  powers  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  this  title  as  may  be 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  President.  The 
President  may  also  confer  upon  the  Com- 
mission such  powers  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  prevent  discrimination  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin   in  Government  employment. 

Sec  702.  The  Commission  shall  consist  of 
the  Vice  President,  who  shall  serve  as  Chair- 
man, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  shall  serve 
as  Vice  Chairman,  and  not  more  than  fifteen 
other  members  appointed  by  and  serving  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Members  of 
the  Commission,  while  attending  meetings 
or  conferences  of  the  Commission  or  other- 
wise serving  at  the  request  of  the  Commis- 
sion, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  it  but  not 
exceeding  $75  per  diem,  including  travel 
time,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  j>er  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 73b-2  of   title   5  of    the  United   States 


Code  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittenUy. 

Sbc.  703.  (a)  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  and  who  shall 
be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Commission. 
The  Executive  Vice  Chairman  shall  assist 
the  Chairman,  the  Vice  Chairman,  and  the 
members  of  the  Commission  and  shall  be 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  orders  and 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  and  for 
performing  such  other  functions  as  the  Com- 
mission may  direct 

(b)  Section  106(a)  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Pay  Act  of  1956,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
2205(a)  ),  is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
following  clause  thereto: 

"(52)  Executive  VIce-Chairman,  Commis- 
sion on  Equal  Einployment  Opportunity." 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, subject  to  the  civil  service  laws  and 
regulations,  such  other  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions and  duties,  and  to  fix  their  compensa- 
tion In  accordance  with  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  and  Is  authorized  to  procure 
services  as  authorized  by  section  14  of  the 
Act  of  August  3,  1946  (60  Stat.  810;  6  U.S.C. 
55a),  but  at  rates  for  individuals  not  In 
excess  of  $50  a  day. 

TITLE    Vni MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  801.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  802.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  of  the  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

The  bill  (S.  1732)  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination in  public  accommodations 
affecting  interstate  commerce;  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interstate  Public 
Accommodations  Act  of  1963." 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  American  people  have  be- 
come Increasingly  mobile  during  the  last 
generation,  and  millions  of  American  citizens 
travel  each  year  from  State  to  State  by  rail, 
air,  bus,  automobile,  and  other  means.  A 
substantial  number  of  such  travelers  are 
members  of  minority  racial  and  religious 
groups.  These  citizens,  particularly  Negroes, 
are  subjected  in  many  places  to  discrimina- 
tion and  segregation,  cmd  they  are  frequently 
unable  to  obtain  the  gcxxls  and  services 
available  to  other  interstate  travelers. 

(b)  Negroes  and  members  of  other  minor- 
ity groups  who  travel  interstate  are  fre- 
quently unable  to  obtain  adequate  lodging 
accommodations  during  their  travels,  with 
the  result  that  they  may  be  compelled  to 
stay  at  hotels  or  motels  of  poor  and  inferior 
quality,  travel  great  distances  from  their 
normal  routes  to  find  adequate  accommoda- 
tions, or  make  detailed  arrangements  for 
lodging  far  in  advance  of  scheduled  inter- 
state travel. 

(c)  Negroes  and  members  of  other  minority 
groups  who  travel  interstate  are  frequently 
unable  to  obtain  adequate  food  service  at 
convenient  places  along  their  routes,  with 
the  result  that  many  are  dissuaded  from 
traveling  Interstate,  while  others  must  travel 
considerable  distances  from  their  intended 
routes  in  order  to  obtain  adequate  food  serv- 
ice. 

(d)  Gcxxls.  services,  and  persons  In  the 
amusement    and    entertainment    industries 
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commonly  move  In  Interstate  commerce,  and 
the  entire  American  people  benefit  from  the 
Increaaed  cultural  and  recreational  opportu- 
nltles  afforded  thereby.  Practices  ot  audi- 
ence dUcrlmlnatlon  and  segregation  artlfl- 
clally  restrict  the  number  of  persons  to 
whom  the  Interstate  amusement  and  enter- 
tainment Industries  may  offer  their  goods 
and  services.  The  burdens  Imposed  on  In- 
terstate commerce  by  such  practices  and  the 
obstructions  to  the  free  flow  of  commerce 
which  result  therefrom  are  serious  and 
substantial. 

(e)  Retail  establishments  in  all  States  of 
the  Union  purchase  a  wide  variety  and  a 
large  volume  of  goods  from  business  con- 
cerns located  in  other  States  and  In  foreign 
nations.  Discriminatory  practices  In  such 
establishments,  which  In  some  Instances 
have  led  to  the  withholding  of  patronage  by 
those  affected  by  such  practices.  Inhibit  and 
restrict  the  normal  distribution  of  goods  in 
the  Interstate  market. 

(f)  Fraternal,  religious,  scientific,  and 
other  organizations  engaged  In  Interstate 
operations  are  frequently  dissuaded  from 
holding  conventions  In  cities  which  they 
would  otherwise  select  because  the  public 
facilities  In  such  cities  are  either  not  open 
to  all  members  of  racial  or  religious  minority 
groups  or  are  available  only  on  a  segregated 
basis. 

(g)  Business  organizations  are  frequently 
hampered  In  obtaining  the  services  of  skilled 
workers  and  persons  In  the  professions  who 
are  likely  to  encounter  discrimination  based 
on  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin  In 
restaurants,  retail  stores,  and  places  of 
amusement  In  the  area  where  their  services 
are  needed.  Bxislness  organizations  which 
seek  to  avoid  subjecting  their  employees  to 
such  discrimination  and  to  avoid  the  strife 
resiilting  therefrom  are  restricted  In  the 
choice  of  location  for  their  offices  and  plants. 
Such  discrimination  thus  reduces  the  mobil- 
ity of  the  national  labor  force  and  prevents 
the  most  effective  allocation  of  national  re- 
sources, including  the  Interstate  movement 
of  Industries,  particularly  In  some  of  the 
areas  of  the  Nation  most  In  need  of  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  expansion  and  develop- 
ment. 

(h)  The  discriminatory  practices  de- 
scribed above  are  in  all  cases  encouraged, 
fostered,  or  tolerated  In  some  degree  by  the 
governmental  authorities  of  the  States  In 
which  they  occur,  which  license  or  protect 
the  bxislnesses  involved  by  means  of  laws  and 
ordinances  and  the  activities  of  their  execu- 
tive and  Judicial  officers.  Such  discrimina- 
tory practices,  particularly  when  their 
cumulative  effect  throughout  the  Nation  is 
considered,  take  on  the  character  of  action 
by  the  States  and  therefore  fall  within  the 
ambit  of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

(1)  The  burdens  on  and  obstructions  to 
commerce  which  are  described  above  can  best 
be  removed  by  Invoking  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and 
the  Commerce  Clause  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  prohibit  discrimination 
based  on  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin  in  certain  public  establishments. 

aiCHT     TO     NONDISCaiMINATION     IN     PLACES     OF 
PVBUIC    ACCOMMODATION 

S»c.  3.  (a)  All  persons  shall  be  entitled, 
without  discrimination  or  segregation  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin,  to  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of 
the  goods.  serTtces,  facilities,  privileges,  ad- 
vantages and  accommodations  of  the  follow- 
ing  public   establishments: 

( 1 )  any  hotel,  motel,  or  other  public  place 
engaged  in  furnishing  lodging  to  transient 
guests,  including  guests  from  other  States  or 
traveling  in  Interstate  commerce; 


(3>  any  motion  picture  house,  theatre, 
sports  arena,  stadium.  exhlbltlc»i  hall,  or 
other  public  place  of  amusement  or  enter- 
tainment which  customarily  presents  motion 
ptctxires.  performing  groups,  athletic  teams, 
exhibitions,  or  other  sources  of  entertain- 
ment which  move  Ln  interstate  commerce; 
and 

(3)  any  reUil  shop,  department  store, 
market,  drug  store,  gasoline  station,  or  other 
public  place  which  keeps  goods  for  sale,  any 
restaurant,  lunch  room,  lunch  counter,  soda 
fountain,  or  other  public  place  engaged  in 
selling  food  for  consumption  on  the  premises, 
and  any  other  establishment  where  goods, 
services,  facilities,  privileges,  advantages,  or 
accommodations  are  held  out  to  the  public 
for  sale,  use,  rent,  or  hire.  If 

(i)  the  goods,  services,  facilities,  privileges, 
advantages,  or  accommodations  offered  by 
any  such  place  or  establishment  are  provided 
to  a  substantial  degree  to  Interstate  travelers. 

(Li)  a  substantial  portion  of  any  goods 
held  out  to  the  public  by  any  such  place  or 
establishment  for  sale,  use,  rent,  or  hire  has 
moved  in  Interstate  commerce, 

(ill)  the  activities  or  operations  of  such 
place  or  establishment  otherwise  substan- 
tially affect  Interstate  travel  or  the  interstate 
movement  of  goods  in  commerce,  or 

(iv)  such  place  or  establishment  Is  an 
Integral  part  of  an  establishment  Included 
under  this  subsection. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"Integral  part"  means  physically  located  on 
the  premises  occupied  by  an  establishment, 
or  located  contiguous  to  such  premises  and 
owned,  operated,  or  controlled,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  by  or  for  the  benefit  of,  or  leased 
from  the  persons  or  business  entities  which 
own.  operate  or  control  an  establishment. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  a  bona  fide  private  club  or  other 
establishment  not  open  to  the  public,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  the  facilities  of  such 
establishment  are  made  available  to  the 
customers  or  patrons  of  an  establishment 
within  the  Bcop>e  of  subsection   (a). 

PKOHIBmON  AGAINST  DENIAL  OF  OE  INTERrER- 
ENCE  WITH  THE  RIGHT  TO  NONDISCRIMINA- 
TION 

Sec.  4.  No  person,  whether  acting  under 
color  of  law  or  otherwise,  shall  (a)  withhold, 
deny,  or  attempt  to  withhold  or  deny,  or 
deprive  or  attempt  to  deprive,  any  person 
of  any  right  or  privilege  secured  by  section  3, 
or  (b)  Interfere  or  attempt  to  Interfere  with 
any  right  or  privilege  secured  by  section  3. 
or  (c)  Intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce  any 
person  with  a  purpose  of  Interfering  with 
any  right  or  privilege  secured  by  section  3, 
or  (d)  punish  or  attempt  to  punish  any 
person  for  exercising  or  attempting  to  exer- 
cise any  right  or  privilege  secured  by  section 
3,  or  (e)  incite  or  aid  or  abet  any  person  to 
do  any  of  the  foregoing. 

CIVIL    ACTION    roa    PREVENTIVE    RELIEF 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Whenever  any  person  has  en- 
gaged or  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  any  person  Is  about  to  engage  in 
any  act  or  practice  prohibited  by  section  4. 
a  civil  action  for  preventive  relief.  Including 
an  application  for  a  permanent  or  temporary 
Injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other  order, 
may  be  Instituted  ( 1 )  by  the  person 
aggrieved,  or  (2)  by  the  Attorney  General 
for  or  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  If  he 
certifies  that  he  has  received  a  written  com- 
plaint from  the  person  aggrieved  and  that  in 
hU  Judgment  (I)  the  person  aggrieved  la 
unable  to  initiate  and  maintain  appropriate 
legal  proceedings  and  (11)  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  will  be  materially  furthered  by  the 
filing  of  an  action. 

(b)  In  any  action  commenced  pursuant  to 
this  Act  by  the  person  aggrieved,  he  shall 
if  he  prevails  be  allowed  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney s   fees  as   part   of  the   ci-iets. 


(c)    A  person  shall  be  deemed   unable  tn 
Initiate  and  maintain  appropriate  legal  nrn 
ceedlngs  within  the  meaning  of  subeecUon 
(a)   of  this  section  when  such  person  i«  un 
able,  either  dlrecUy  or  through  other  int«r" 
ested  persons  or  organizations,  to  bear  th» 
expense  of  the  llUgation  or  to  obtain  effec 
tlve   legal  representation;    or  when  there  i" 
reason  to  believe  that  the  InstltuUon  of  such 
litigaUon  by  him   would  Jeoardlze  the  em 
ployment  or  economic  standing  of,  or  miKht 
result    In    injury    or    economic    damage    to 
such  person,  his  famUy.  or  his  property 

(d|  In  case  of  any  compUlnt  received  bv 
the  Attorney  General  alleging  a  vlolaUon  of 
section  4  in  any  Jurisdiction  where  Bute  or 
local  laws  or  regulations  appear  to  him  to 
forbid  the  act  or  practice  Involved,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  notify  the  appropriate 
State  and  local  officials  and.  upon  request 
afford  them  a  reasonable  time  to  act  under 
such  State  or  local  laws  or  regulations  before 
he  institutes  an  action.  Compliance  witli 
the  foregoing  sentence  shall  not  be  required 
If  the  Attorney  General  shall  file  with  the 
court  a  certificate  that  the  delay  consequent 
upon  such  compliance  In  the  psu^lcular  case 
would  adversely  affect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  SUtea.  or  that.  In  the  particular  case 
compliance  would  be  fruitless. 

(e)  In  any  case  of  a  complaint  received 
by  the  Attorney  General,  including  a  case 
within  the  scope  of  subsection  (d),  the 
Attorney  General  shall,  before  InstitiiUnr 
an  action,  utilize  the  services  of  any  Federal 
agency  or  instrumentality  which  may  be 
available  to  attempt  to  secure  compliance 
with  section  4  by  voluntary  procedures,  if  in 
his  Judgment  such  procedures  are  likely  to 
be  effective  in  the  circumstances. 

JURISDICTION 

Sec  6  (a)  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  JurisdlcUon  of  pro- 
ceedings Instituted  pursuant  to  this  Act  and 
shall  exercise  the  same  without  regard  to 
whether  the  aggrieved  party  shall  have  ex- 
hausted  any  administrative  or  other  rem- 
edies that  may  be  provided  by  law. 

( b )  This  Act  shall  not  preclude  any  In- 
dividual or  any  SUte  or  local  agency  from 
pursuing  any  remedy  that  may  be  available 
under  any  Federal  or  State  law.  Including 
any  State  statute  or  ordinance  requiring  non- 
discrimination  In  public  establlshmenu  or 
accommodations. 
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EXECUTI\^    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communication  and 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Budget,  1M4, 
roR  Legislative  Branch  (S.  I>oc.  No.  25) 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  amendment* 
to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  in  the 
amount  of  $104,640.  for  the  legislative  branch 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

FACiLrTATiow  or  Work  or  Department  or 
Agriculture 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  or  Secretart  or  the  Trfa.sitit 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  report 
on  the  state  of  the  finances,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1962  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


BS*ORTS  OP  COMMTITEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  subniltted : 

By  Mr.  CLAKK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  with  an  amendn^nt: 

H Jt-  S872.  An  act  to  lixcrease  the  lending 
authority  of  the  Kxport-Import  Bank  of 
f^^thlngton.  to  extend  the  period  within 
vhlch  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton may  exercise  Its  functions,  and  for  otiier 
purposes  (Bept.  No.  262). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  1033.  A  bill  to  exclude  cargo  which  is 
lumber  from  certain  tariff  filing  requirements 
under    the    Shipping    Act.    1916    (Kept.    No. 

361). 

By  Mr.  GRUKNING,  from  the  Committee 
QQ  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment : 

8. 636.  A  bill  to  extend  the  principles  of 
equitable  adjudication  to  sales  under  the 
Alaska  Public  Sale  Act  (Kept.  No.  264). 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S  1132.  A  bill  relating  to  the  exchange  of 
certain  lands  between  the  town  of  Powell. 
Wyo.,  and  the  Presbyterian  Retirement  Fa- 
cilities Corp.  ( Bept.  No.  365 ) . 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

SJ. Bes.  17.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  lake  to  be  formed  by  the  waters  Im- 
pounded by  the  Flaming  Gorge  Dam.  Utah, 
and  the  recreation  area  contiguous  to  such 
lake  In  the  States  of  Wyoming  and  Utah, 
as  "CMahoney  Lake  and  Recreation  Area" 
(Kept.  No.  278). 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

S.  130.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  Fort 
Randall  Reservoir  In  the  State  of  South 
DakoU  to  LiSke  Frnucls  Case  (Rept.  No.  266) ; 

S.  131.  A  bUl  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Big  Bend  Reservoir  in  the  State  of  South 
DakoU  to  Lake  Sharpe  ( Rept.  No.  368 ) ; 

S.  453.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Memphis  lock  and  dam  on  the  Tombigbee 
River  near  AUcevllle.  Ala.    (Rept.  No.  267); 

S.  850.  A  bill  to  change  the  nanoe  of  the 
Bruces  Eddy  Diun  and  Reservoir  in  the  SUte 
of  Idaho  to  the  Dworshak  Dam  and  £leser- 
voir  (Rept.  No.  268) ; 

HB.  5367.  An  iict  to  designate  the  Bear 
Creek  Ditm  on  the  Lehigh  River.  Pa.,  as  the 
Francis  E.  Walter  Dam  (Rept.  No.  272);  and 

H.J  Res  82.  Joint  resolution  to  change  the 
name  of  Short  Mountain  Lock  and  Dam  and 
Reservoir  In  the  State  of  Oklahoma  to  Rob- 
ert S.  Kerr  Lock  and  Dam  and  Reservoir 
(Rept  No  273 r 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA,  from  the  Conunittee 
on  Public  Works,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  530.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  means  of  making  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Saint  Lawrence  Sea- 
way available  for  navigation  during  the 
entire  year    (Rept    No.   270). 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA.  from  the  Committee 
on  Public   Works,   with  amendmenU: 

S.  1523.  A  bill  to  make  cerUin  changes  in 
the  functions  of  the  Beach  Erosion  Board 
and  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  and  for  other  piu-poses  (Rept.  No 
271). 

By  Mr  METCALF.  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

S.  142  A  bill  to  designate  the  lake  to  be 
formed  by  the  waters  Impounded  by  the 
Clark  Canyon  Dam  In  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana as  Hap  Hawkins  Lake  (Rept  No.  TJA) . 

By  Mr  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  vrlthout  amendment: 

S  1416  A  bill  to  amend  tecUon  104(b)  (5) 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  s\ibmls8lon  of  certain  cost  estimates 


for  the  completion  of  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Hlgtiways,  and  for 
other  pnrpoaes  (Rept.  No.  275). 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  frc«n  the  Committee 
on   Public   Works,   with   amendments: 

S.  626.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  UmlUtlon  on 
payments  for  construction  engineering  for 
Federal-aid  primary,  secondary,  and  urban 
proJecU  (Rept.  No.  276). 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

S.  254.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acquisition 
of  cerUln  property  in  square  758  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  an  addition  to  the 
grounds  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Building 
(Rept.    No.    277);    and 

S.  1139.  A  blU  to  repeal  a  portion  of  the 
Second  Supplemental  National  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1943,  approved  October  36, 
1942  (56  SUt.  990.  999),  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  278). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
without    amendment: 

H.R.  5660.  An  act  to  amend  section  407 
of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921, 
as  amended  (Rept.  No.  280». 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  332  OP 
TITLE  28.  UNITED  STATES  CODE — 
REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE— IN- 
DIVIDUAL VIEWS  (REPT.  NO.  263) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I  sub- 
mit a  report  on  8.  979  to  amend  section 
332  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  a 
district  judge  or  judges  on  the  judicial 
council  of  each  circuit,  together  with  in- 
dividual views  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating].  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report,  together  with 
the  individual  views,  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

S.  1731.  A  bin  to  enforce  the  constitutional 
right  to  vote,  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
provide  injunctive  relief  against  discrimina- 
tion in  public  accommodations,  to  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  Institute  sulU  to 
protect  constitutional  rights  in  education,  to 
esUblish  a  Community  Relations  Service,  to 
extend  for  4  years  the  Commission  on  CivU 
Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination  In  feder- 
ally assisted  programs,  to  esUblish  a  Com- 
mission on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Manstku)  when 
lie  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  apj^ear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Magntjson)  : 

S  1732.  A  bill  to  eliminate  discrimination 
in  public  accomodations  affecting  interstate 
commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mawstteld  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  sep.imte  heading.) 


By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
YotJNo  of  North  Dakota)  : 

S.  1733.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gertrude 
Margltta  McCannel;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request )  : 

S.  1734.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  vest  Jurisdiction  In  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  over  certain  IntersUte  sales  of 
natural  gas  for  industrial  use;  and 

S.  1735.  A  bill  to  amend  section  308(a)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  as  It  relates  to  the 
grant  of  exclusive  rights  at  airports;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnltson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S.  1736.  A  bin  to  establish  Arches  National 
Monument  as  Arches  National  Park;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

S.  1737.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Arthur  Wen- 
dell Bolta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  1738.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Anita  P. 
Daoang; 

S.  1739.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Angel  Lag- 
may; 

S.  1740.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Klku 
Sakural;  and 

S.  1741.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Euseblo  R. 
Balmllero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FONG: 

S.  1742.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  certain 
clvnian  employees  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 

S.  1748.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Col- 
lier Trotter;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    DIRKSEN: 

S.  1744.  A  bin  to  facilitate  the  transmis- 
sion in  the  malls  of  certain  educational  kits 
containing  laboratory  apparatus  for  the  use 
of  blind  persons,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE: 

S.  1745.  A  bill  to  authortee  appropriations 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  1748.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  aUow  a  deduction  or 
credit  against  tax  for  contributions  to  Na- 
tional and  State  poUttcal  committees;  to  the 
Ckxnmittee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smathiss  when 
ho  introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McINTYRE : 

S.  1747.  A  bin   to  Incorporate    the   Space- 
town  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  of  Derry,  N.H.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   RANDOLPH: 

S.  1748.  A  bill  to  auUiorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  recon- 
struct the  substructure  and  to  replace  the 
superstructure  of  the  existing  14th  Street 
or  highway  bridge  across  the  Potomac  River, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.* 
By  Mr.  KEATING : 

S.  1749.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  syn- 
thetic pile  velvet  ribbons;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 
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By  Mr  MANSFIELD  (for  hlmaelf  and 
Mr  OiKKSEN  )  : 
8.  1750  A  bill  to  enforce  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  vote,  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  to 
authoilze  the  Attorney  General  to  Institute 
suits  to  protect  constitutional  rlghu  In 
education,  to  establish  a  Community  Re- 
lations Service,  to  extend  for  4  years  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination In  federally  Eisslsted  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Mansfield  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  ( for 
himself.  Mr  Beall.  Mr  Carlson.  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr   Allott.  and  Mr   Gold- 

WATEX)  : 

S  J  Res  91  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  offering  of 
prayer  In  public  schools;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware when  he  Introduced  the  above  Joint 
resolution,  which  appear  under  a  separate 
heading  ) 

By  Mr    BEALL: 

S  J  Res  92  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  and  the  offering  of  prayer  in  public 
schools;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Beall  when  he  In- 
troduced  the  above  Joint   resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  > 
By  Mr    JOHNSTON: 

S  J  Ree  93.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  preserve  and  protect  references  to 
reliance  upon  God  In  governmental  matters; 
and 

3  J  Rea.  94  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  reading  of  the 
Holy  Bible  and  the  offering  of  prayer  in  pub- 
lic schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

(See  the   remarks  of  Mr    Johnston   when 
he    Introduced   ibe   above   Joint   resolutions, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr    THURMOND 

S.J.  Res.  96.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  relative  to  Bible  reading  and 
prayers  In  educational  Institutions,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 


TIME     FOR     PRAYERFUL     MEDITA- 
TION IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  164 »  favoring  a  time  for  prayer- 
ful meditation  in  public  schools,  which 
wsis  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

•  See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Hartkc. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


DISCOUNT  RATE  TO  BE  USED  IN 
ANALYZING  BENEFIT-COST  RATIO 
IN  LAND  AND  WATER  RESOURCES 
PROJECTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lauschei  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
165'  relative  to  the  discount  rate  to  be 
used  in  analyzing  the  benefit-cost  ratio 
In  land  and  water  resources  projects, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


'See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Pkoxmirk, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


JURISDICTION  OF  FEDERAL  POWER 
COMMISSION  OVER  CERTAIN  IN- 
TERSTATE SALES  OP  NATURAL 
GAS 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  President,  by 
request.  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  vest  jurisdiction  in  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  over  certain  Inter- 
state sales  of  natural  gas  for  industrial 
use.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  a 
letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  requesting  the 
proposed  legislation,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred ; 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record, 

The  bill  <S  1734'  to  amend  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  to  vest  jurisdiction  in  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  over  certain 
interstate  sales  of  natural  gas  for  in- 
dustrial use.  Introduced  by  Mr  Macitu- 
soN.  by  request,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr  MAcmjsoN 
is  as  follows: 

Peoekal     Power     Co.mmission, 
Washington.  D  C  .  June  12.  1963 
Hon  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  President  I  am  submitting 
herewith  as  part  of  the  Commission's  1963 
legislative  program  a  proposed  amendment 
to  section  1  of  Uie  Natural  Cias  Act  to  give 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  Jurisdiction 
over  direct  Interstate  .sales  of  natural  gas 
by  producers  and  by  pipelines  to  industrial 
consumers  Most  Industrial  consumers  pur- 
chase natural  gas  from  local  distribution 
companies  which.  In  turn,  purchase  it  from 
interstate  pipelines  for  distribution  to  resi- 
dential, commercial,  and  industrial  custo- 
mers. Not  Infrequently,  however,  industrial 
customers  buy  from  the  pipeline  directly  or 
in  some  instances  directly  from  a  producer 
with  a  pipeline  providing  merely  a  trans- 
portation function 

Under  existing  law  the  Commission's  au- 
thority is  limited  to  sales  for  resale  In  inter- 
state commerce;  hence,  the  price  and  other 
terms  of  a  direct  sale  by  a  pipeline  to  an  in- 
dustrial consumer  are  outside  the  sphere  of 
this  Commission's  regxilatory  authority. 
Similarly,  existing  law  can  be  construed  to 
permit  a  natural  gas  producer  to  escape  the 
Commission's  rate  Jurisdiction  by  contract- 
ing directly  with  industrial  consumers  and 
having  a  new  or  existing  pipeline  transport 
gas  for  the  producer'.s  account  '  As  explained 
more  fully  below,  this  gap  in  the  Commis- 
sion's Jurisdiction  has  not  been  closed  by 
adequate  State  regulation  As  a  result,  the 
pipeline  companies  have  set  industrial  gas 
prices  to  some  industrial  customers  at  levels 
exceeding  costs  plus  reasonable  profits  and 
are  free   to  discriminate  between   Industrial 


'  See,  e.g.,  FPC  v.  Transcontinental  Gas 
Pipe  Lin^  Corp  .  365  US  1  (1961)  ( dictum \; 
Southern  California  Edison  Co.  CP61-n2. 
application  filed  Dec  23.  1960.  Order  Permit- 
ting Withdrawal  of  Application  and  Termi- 
nating Proceeding  Issued  Jan  3.  1963;  Gulf 
Pacific  Pipeline  Co  ,  CP63-i223.  appllcationa 
filed  Feb   12.  1963. 


customers  And  natural  gas  producers  seek 
Ing  to  escape  the  Commission's  Jurisdiction 
have  attempted  to  make  direct  Industrial 
sales  of  gas  which  would  be  transported  over 
pipelines  serving  only  Industrial  customers 
even  though  this  may  lead  to  uneconomic 
transportation  and  may  divert  natural  gu 
resources  from  consumer  markets  where  its 
use  is  most  in  the  public  Interest ' 

The  Natural  Gas  Act  has  been  construed 
to  leave  the  States  free  to  regulate  direct 
industrial  sales,  but  many  simply  do  not 
do  so  In  several  States,  attempts  by  regu- 
latory commissions  to  assert  Jurisdiction  over 
these  sales  have  been  thwarted  by  the  pipe- 
lines  In  the  State  courts  which  have  held 
that  Interstate  pipelines  selling  to  Individual 
consumers  on  a  contract  basis  are  not  pub- 
lic utilities'  or  that  such  sales  are  not  in- 
trastate" ♦  Consequently,  these  courts  have 
held  the  transactions  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  State  commissluns  Even  the  State* 
which  do  regulate  direct  pipeline  Industrial 
sales  frequently  only  require  that  the  pip*. 
lines  tile  rates  negotiated  between  them  and 
Industrial  customers,  but,  at  least  in  the  ab- 
.sence  of  complaint,  do  not  examine  the  con- 
tracts to  see  if  they  are  fair,  reasonable 
and  nondiscriminatory/^  The  absence  of  ef. 
fectlve  State  regulation  of  these  sales  may 
reflect  the  difficulty  a  State  commission 
would  face  in  determining  the  portion  of  an 
interstate  pipelines  total  cost  of  service  ap- 
plicable solely  to  direct  Industrial  sales  made 
within  the  partlcuUir  State  That  deter- 
mination would  be  extremely  complex  and 
time  consuming 

This  system  invites  discrimination  between 
customers  on  the  basis  of  bargaining  power- 
one  of  the  principal  evils  public  utility  rate 
regulation  Is  designed  to  cure 

Since  Slate  regxUntlon  of  these  sales,  in 
meet  cases  Is  either  nonexistent  or  Ineffec- 
tive. Industrial  rates  charged  by  Interstate 
pipelines  are  often  much  higher  than  could 
be  Justified  by  cost  considerations  The 
attached  schedule  shows  Just  how  far  out 
of  line  some  pipelines'  industrial  sale  prices 
are  Based  on  cost  of  service  studies  in  con- 
nection with  relatively  recent  rate  cases,  the 
figures  show  that  seven  out  of  eight  major 
pipelines'  revenues  from  Industrial  sales  ex- 
ceeded costs — Including  a  reasonable  return 
on  Investment — by  amounts  ranging  down- 
ward from  57  percent  Only  one  company's 
revenues  from  such  sales  approximated  cosu 
(revenues  were  about  I'j  percent  greater) 
«nd  one  company's  i^rlces  to  Its  direct  in- 
dustrial customers  yielded  less  than  an  ade- 
quate rate  of  return  The  extent  to  which 
some    Industrial    customers    may    have   been 
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'Southern  California  Edison  Co.  supra, 
note  1;  Gulf  Pacific  Pipeline  Co  ,  supra,  note 
1 

'  Mis.iissippi  Rit'er  Fuel  Corp  v  Illinois 
Corrimerce  Commi.s.'iion,  1  111  2d  509,  116 
N  E  2d  394  (1953):  Public  Vtilitie.t  Commvi- 
sion  V  Colorado  Interstate  Gas  Co  .  142  Colo 
361,  351  P  2d  241  (1960)  See  Mississippi 
Rtrer  Fuel  Corp  v  Hoffman,  4  111  2d  468, 
123  NE  2d  503  (1955);  City  o/  St  Louis  v 
Mississippi  River  Fuel  Corp  97  F  2d  72« 
(8th  Clr  ,  19381  Contra  Re  Panhandle 
Eaitern  Pipeline  Co  .  21  P  U  R  3d  267  (  1957i 
(Illinois  Pub  Service  Commission):  Re 
Cities  Service  Gas  Co  .  1931  E  P  UR  11  i  Mo. 
Public  Service  Commission)  . 

*  Trias  Gas  Transmission  Corp  v  Missis- 
sippi Public  Serv  Comm  n  .  241  Miss  826,  133 
So  2d  526  (1961):  United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co. 
V  ,Wi.i.ti.'!.<ttppi  Public  Service  Commission.  241 
Miss    762,    133   So    2d  521    (1961). 

Minutes  of  the  third  meeting  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  Natural  Gas  Advisory 
Council.  Oct  31.  1962.  p  5.  A  thorough 
search  of  reported  State  public  utility  com- 
mission decisions  turned  up  only  one  case 
in  which  a  State  commission  altered  a  rate 
an  interstate  pipeline  charged  an  Industrial 
customer. 


required  to  pay  prices  higher  than  might 
j^ve  been  the  case  had  the  Commission 
exercised  JurlsdicUon  over  the  rate  Is  sug- 
gested by  one  case  where  the  company's 
rate  for  •  sale  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
t^ls  Commlselon  to  a  local  distributor  was 
23J  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  while  its 
r»te  for  ft"  unregulated  direct  sale  to  an  in- 
dustrial consumer  was  45  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  • 

In  addition,  very  large  percentage  in- 
creases are  sometimes  forced  upon  Industrial 
consumers:  in  one  instance  an  industrial 
rste  was  raised  almost  50  percent  in  1 
yeiir  ' 

These  fact*  strongly  suggest  that  compe- 
tition alone  is  often  inadequate  to  prevent 
rates  for  industrial  gas  sales  from  rising 
beyond  oc*t-Justified  levels.  This  is  not 
•urprlsing,  since  In  some  regions  and  for 
fome  purposes.  g;is  u  tlie  only  available  or 
pracUcal  fuel  ■  and  a  particular  pipeline  the 
only  avallai>le  supplier 

Not  only  Is  Commlsfiton  jurisdiction  over 
direct  industrial  sales  necessary  to  protect 
indu&trlal  gas  consumers,  but  it  would  also 
tnateriailf  assist  the  CommLsslon  In  better 
discharging  its  existing  regulatory  responsl- 
biiities. 

One  sui  h  respon.sibillty  is  to  make  sure 
that  wellhead  prices  for  gas  flowing  in  inter- 
state ooaiinerce  are  "Just  and  reaoonabie." 
Where  producers  make  direct  industrial  sales 
outside  the  Commission's  jurisdiction,  the 
prices  they  receive  are  apt  to  exceed  the 
Commission's  area  rate  ceiling.*  It  Is  easy 
to  understand  that  this  gap  In  the  statutory 
scheme  f<ir  producer  rate  regulation  provides 
an  artificial  incentive  to  producers  to  sell 
gas  directly  lor  industrial  use  rather  than 
to  pipelines  for  sale  ultimately  to  domestic 
as    well     as     Industrial     consumers.      These 


above-ceiling  sales  also  exert  an  Inflation* 
ai-y  pressure  on  Jurladicttonal  sales  by  pro- 
ducers and  may  lead  to  widespread  price 
increases  under  existing  contracts  for  gas 
already  flowing  subject  to  the  Commission's 
Jurisdiction.  Hiis  Is  because  many  existing 
contracts  provide  for  price  Increases  In  the 
event  a  producer  In  the  area  receives  a  higher 
price  than  the  seller  is  currently  recelFing 
from  an  interstate,  jurisdictional  pipeline." 
As  a  result,  unregulated  direct  Industrial 
sales  by  producers  may  lead  to  increases  in 
the  prices  of  gas  paid  by  pipelines  and,  ulti- 
mately by  residential,  commercial,  and  in- 
dustrial customers  whom  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  seeks  to  protect. 

Another  problem  which  would  disappear 
if  the  Commission  had  jurisdiction  over  di- 
rect sales  to  Industrial  customers  Is  the 
practice  of  some  pipelines  to  refuse  to  deliver 
additional  gas  to  local  distributors  for  resale 
In  order  to  sell  it  directly  to  Industrial  con- 
sumers." Since  the  unregulated  direct  sale 
can  frequently  be  made  at  higher  rates,  the 
reason  for  the  pipeline's  preference  is  obvi- 
ous.    But  this  practice  often  may  not  be  in 


*  Panhantlle  Ea.^lern  Pipe  Line  Co.,  21 
PUR  3d  267.  276  (1957).  The  rate  to  the 
distributor  should  be  somewhat  lower  to  re- 
flect certain  economies.  However,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  dlfTerence  is  probably  out  of 
proportion  to  that  which  could  be  Justified 
by  cost  considerations 

^Public  Utilities  Commission  v.  Colorado 
Interstate  Gas  Co  .  supra,  note  3. 

•See.  eg.  Pvblic  Utilities  Commi.tsion  v, 
Coiormdo  Interstate  Gas  Co  .  supra,  note  3. 
at  2SS. 

•See  authorities  cited  at  note  1,  supra. 


'"See.  eg  ,  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Docket  No.  RI61- 
515.  Opinion  No.  382  (decided  Mar.  15,  1963) . 
where  new  purchases  from  producers  In  west 
Texas  were  alleged  to  have  triggered  price 
Increases  under  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.'s 
contracts  with  other  producers.  The  In- 
creases to  which  these  producers  were  alleged 
to  have  become  entitled,  in  turn,  allegedly 
triggered  price  escalation  clauses  In  a 
contract  between  El  Paso  and  still  another 
producer.  See  also  Pure  Oil  Co  ,  25  FPC  383, 
387-91  (1961). 

■'  The  problem  Is  illustrated  by  the  pro- 
ceedings In  Arkansas-Lcniisiana  Gas  Co., 
Opinion  No  355.  Apr.  18,  1962,  27  FPC  897, 
reversed  sub  nom  Granite  City  Steel  Co.  v. 
FPC,  C  ADC.  Nos.  17150.  17151,  May  23, 
1963.  Extension  of  the  time  In  which  to 
seek  rehearing  has  been  requested.  There 
a  group  of  Mississippi's  distributor  ctiatomers 
sought  to  compel  the  pipeline  to  sell  them 
additional  gas  which  It  was  making  available 
to  direct  Industrial  customers  at  rates  not 
subject  to  Commission  Jurisdiction  and  ex- 
ceeding those  the  Commission  permitted 
Mississippi  to  charge  Ite  dlstrlbtitor  cus- 
tomers. The  Commission's  order  allocating 
additional  gas  to  the  distributors  was  set 
aside  on  review. 


the  public  Interest.  In  the  first  place,  it 
means  that  less  gas  is  available  for  resale 
to  consumers  for  home  heating — a  use  which 
the  Commission,  with  court  approval,"  has 
found  may  frequently  be  the  best  use  for 
natural  gas. 

Finally,  direct  industrial  sales  by  pipelines 
or  producers  may,  on  occasion,  prevent  local 
distributors  from  making  industrial  sales 
within  their  service  areas.  These  sales  bene- 
fit home-heating  customers  by  enabling 
local  distributors  to  make  sales  during  ofT- 
peak  periods  (I.e.,  when  warm  weather  re- 
duces demand  for  space  heating),  and  thus 
to  spread  the  cost  of  their  distribution  facil- 
ities and  those  purchased  gas  costs  w'hich 
do  not  vary  with  the  amount  taken  "  over 
a  greater  volume  of  sales.  The  cost  per 
unit  of  gas  that  the  residential  and  com- 
mercial space-heating  customers  must  pay 
is.  in  turn,  decreased.  Thus,  Commission 
Jurisdiction  to  regulate  direct  industrial 
sales  by  pipelLnes  could  put  an  end  to  the 
pipelines'  preference  for  such  sales  over  sales 
to  local  distrlbtuors  for  resale,  thereby  bene- 
fiting the  natural  gas  consimiers  for  whose 
protection  the  Natural  Gas  Act  was  passed. 

For  these  reasons — protection  of  industrial 
consumers,  prevention  of  widespread  field 
price  increases  under  existing  contracts,  and 
removal  of  present  incentives  to  withhold 
gas  from  local  distributors  In  order  to  make 
it  available  for  direct  Industrial  sales — the 
Commission  strongly  recommends  that  it  be 
given  Jurisdiction  over  direct  Industrial  sales 
by  natural  gas  companies.  This  authority 
will  enable  the  Commission  to  require  that 
interstate  Industrial  gas  sales  will  be  made  at 
such  prices  and  on  such  terms  as  to  realize 
the  potential  benefits  of  such  sales  to  both 
industrial  and  domestic  consumers. 

Commissioner  O'Connor  has  asked  me  to 
note  his  opposition  to  this  proposal. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  C    Swidler, 

Chairman. 


'-F.P.C.  V.  Transcontinental  Gas  Pipe  Line 
Corp..  supra,  note  1. 

"  Many  pipeline  rate  schedules  provide  for 
both  a  commodity  charge — so  much  for  each 
unit  of  gas  taken — and  a  demand  charge- 
so  much  for  each  unit  of  gas  that  the  pipe- 
line stands  ready  to  deliver.  The  latter 
charge  does  not  vary  with  the  volume  of  gas 
the  distributor  actually  uses. 


Ifetrnues  from  and  cost  of  service  to  main-line  direct  industrial  customers 


Nan><ofc«>nip»ny 

Revenues  from 
direct  Indus- 
trial sales 

Stuff  allocated 

co.st  of  .s<>rvicc 

(tneludlng 

return) 

Excess  of  revenues  over 
cost 

TurioU 

Source 

Amount 

Tcroent 

I'nitod  (1  IS  ripr  I.ino  Co 

29,  .V*6,  741 
28,  221,  2!iy 
23, 044,  -287 

2\.W7.rM 
16,  T.SS,  17B 
11,K5«,067 

2,  fm.  506 

i$lM.W»,3no 

27, 099.  448 
2r.,  2*5,718 
24. 798,(366 

13,967.707 
13.977,  l.SS 
10.  799,  894 

2, 010, 746 

$2,413,000 
2.487.293 
I,93&.,''>S4 

(1,154,379) 

7.939.W6 
2,  77ri,  323 
1,05«,773 

592,850 

9  18 
7.3«i 

(4.GC) 

.%  84 

l<f  8f. 
9.80 

29.48 

12  months  to  M  aj.  31 ,  1962  ' 

RP-fA-\ 

Soiitlicrri  \:itur:il<iii.«Co 

KII':Wo.S';itur*J<las('<) 

12  months  to  .iTineSf),  1959  ' 

lamonthsto  Mar.3l.l9fi2 

12  months  to  Mar.  31,  1961 

12  months  t-i  Nov.  3f(,UtC2_. 

12montlis  to  .^ept  3",  1960 

12monttif  to  Mnr  :il.l9fil  »... 

G  aavw  and  RP-60-15. 
Rr-flO-3 

Cities  Service  tJas  Co.' 

KP-f.'2-l   and   r»tr   in- 
crease apiHieation , 
RI'-6^2 

Mi.s.si,s.sl(>]>l  Klvrr  Kiiol  f'orp      

runliiirKtlc  K:ttitem  I'll*  MimCo 

lloiMtiin  Tpxas  <i:ts  <V  Oil  Corp.  (now  Florida  Oas 

G-I4755etal. 
G-9262nnd  RP-fil  3. 

Tninsnilsa4o«C«,>. 
.Vlatcimn-TennossceNutuTiklOasro 

YearlSdO.... 

G-5471et:il 

Totid 

292,009,422 

1 

'  BiLvd  on  .Tvempe  cost  of  service  for  all  non jurist! Ictlonul  business.  Co«t  of  service 
to  mnin-Hnr  hi'liistri;il  m^tomers  only  mny  be  lower  than  stwwn  but  is  not  readily 
(irteiiiiinable. 

>  A.ljlli(t4.1 

•  HoTi-ntjes  ^rr  priniiirlly  from  industrinl  sales  btit  also  ineltide  revenues  from  sjiIcs 


to  piiMir  mithorities  ami  otlicr  nonjurLvlictJortjl  saWs.    Costs  arc  totjil  cost  of  nou- 
jurisdii  I  ional  servitr. 

Norr. — D;ita  are  for  most  recent  i)erio<i  available.  ToliJ  revenues  are  ('.1.6  (lereeiit 
of  reventies  from  indu'itrial  sales  m;i<lt  ui  1961  liy  all  uuVural  eu.s  uiUil'aiiiei  iiuludcd 
in  KI'C  statistics  of  natural  g-.is  comp:inie.< 


AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION  308(a)  OP 
PEDKRAL  AVIATION  ACT,  RELAT- 
ING TO  GRANT  OP  EXCLUSIVE 
RIGHTS  AT  AIRPORTS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 


erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  308(a)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  as  it  relates  to 
the  grant  of  exclusive  rights  at  airports. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  letter 
from  the  Adfninistrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  requesting  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  printed  in  the  Record, 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  •without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Recobd. 

The  bill  (S.  1735)  to  amend  section 
308(a)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  as  it 
relates  to  the  grant  of  exclusive  rights 
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at  airports.  Introduced  by  Mr.  MAcmrsoN. 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
is  as  follows : 

Pedexal  Aviation  Acenct. 
Washington,  DC.  June  5,  1963. 
Hon    Ltmdon  B.  Johnson, 
Presulent  of  the  Senate. 
Wa.^hington.  DC. 

Deak  Mb  President  Enclosed  herewith  Is 
a  draft  bill  "To  amend  section  308(a)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  as  It  relates  to  the  grant 
of  exclusive  rights  at  airports." 

This  proposal  Is  part  of  the  Federal  .Avia- 
tion Agency's  legislative  program  for  1963 
and  enactment  by  the  Congress  Is  recom- 
mended. Its  purpose  is  to  make  the  law  clear 
and  consistent  with  respect  to  the  sale  of 
aviation  gasoline  and  oil  at  public  airports. 
Three  statutes  are  involved  in  this  problem 
Section  30e(a)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  prohibits  the  grant  of  exclusive  rights 
for  the  use  of  landing  areas  "upon  which 
Federal  funds  have  been  expended  "  Land- 
ing areas  are  defined  to  Include  airports  (sec- 
tion 101).  This  prohibition  appeared  origi- 
nally in  section  303  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938  and  was  carried  over  without 
change  In  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
In  1941,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  was  requested  to  Interpret  the  pred- 
ecessor -section  303  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  prohibition 
was  directed  to  particular  "aeronautical  ac- 
tivities" and  not  solely  to  the  use  of  an  air- 
port for  all  purposes,  and  that  the  purpose 
of  the  section  was  to  prohibit  monopolies 
and  to  promote  and  encourage  competition 
in  civil  aeronautics. 

The  Federal  Airport  Act  (40  U  S  C.  1101) 
authorizes  the  Administrator  to  require  as- 
surances from  airport  sponsors  requesting 
Federal  aid  that  the  airport  will  be  operated 
consistent  with  the  terms  of  that  act  This 
Includes,  among  other  things,  assurances 
that  the  airport  will  be  available  for  public 
use  "on  fair  and  reasonable  terms  and  with- 
out unjust  discrimination"  (section  11(1)). 
The  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as 
amended  In  1947  (50  USC.  App.  1622(g)), 
provides  that  disposals  of  surplus  airport 
property  shall  t)e  subject  to  the  condition 
that  the  grantee  shall  not  grant  any  exclu- 
sive right  for  the  use  of  the  airport  to  the 
exclusion  of  others  In  the  same  class.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  condition,  section  13(g) 
(2)(C)  of  that  act  defines  "exclusive  right" 
to  mean — 

1.  Any  exclusive  right  to  use  the  airport 
for  conducting  any  particular  aeronautical 
activity  requiring  operation  of  aircraft; 

2  Any  exclusive  right  to  engage  in  the  sale 
or  supplying  of  aircraft,  aircraft  accessories, 
equipment  or  supplies  (excluding  the  sale  of 
gasoline  and  oil),  or  aircraft  services  neces- 
sary for  the  operation  of  aircraft  (Including 
the  maintenance  and  repair  of  aircraft,  air- 
craft engines,  propellers  and   appliances). 

The  effect  of  the  foregoing  is  to  prohibit 
the  grant  of  exclusive  rights  Involving  aero- 
nautical activities  at  airports  obtained  from 
the  Government  under  the  Surplus  Property 
Act  However,  the  sale  of  gasoline  and  oil  Is 
expressly  excepted  from  this  prohibition 

In  the  administration  of  these  three  provi- 
sions of  law  over  the  past  20  years  there  have 
been  numerous  policy  shifts  with  respect  to 
whether  airport  owners  should  be  permitted 
to  grant  or  exercise  exclusive  rights  for  the 
sale  of  aviation  gasoline  and  oil.  For  ex- 
ample. In  the  case  of  agreements  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  the  development  of  landing 
areas  program  which  was  Initiated  In  1940. 
the  sale  of  gasoline  and  oil  was  uniformly 
held  not  to  be  an  "aeronautical  activity"  for 
which  the  grant  of  an  exclusive  right  would 
be  prohibited  by  section  303  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics    Act.    as   construed    by    the    At- 
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tomey  General  On  the  other  hand,  grant 
agreement*  entered  into  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  from  Octot)er  1946  until 
March  1948  expressly  prohibited  the  grant  of 
exclusive  rights  to  sell  gas  and  oil.  However, 
this  prohibition  was  premised  on  the  author- 
ity contained  in  the  Federal  Airport  Act,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act. 
Subsequently,  these  grant  agreements  were 
changed  to  prohibit  only  those  exclusive 
rlghu  barred  by  section  303  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  and,  as  such,  were  not  considered 
to  prohibit  the  grant  of  an  exclusive  right  for 
the  sale  of  gasoline  and  oil  Additionally, 
deeds  executed  under  the  Surplus  Property 
Act  have  uniformly  Incorporated  the  lan- 
guage of  that  statute,  which  excludes  the 
sale  of  gasoline  and  oil  from  the  exclusive 
rights  prohibition.  Besides  the  gasoline  and 
oil  provision,  the  various  types  of  grant 
agreements  have  also  contained  differing  re- 
quirements over  the  years  with  reference  to 
other  kinds  of  exclusive  rights  A  study  un- 
dertaken by  CAA  In  1955  summarized  the 
problem  to  that  date  as  follows: 

The  Important  thing,  for  purposes  of 
this  study.  Is  that  different  exclusive  right 
provisions  were  incorporated  In  the  three 
types  of  airport  operation  agreements  i  grant 
agreements,  surplus  property  instruments  of 
disposal,  and  section  16  deeds  i  as  has  been 
seen.  The  Importance  of  this  lies  not  only 
In  the  fact  that  different  airports  have  been 
treated  differently  In  this  regard  but  In  the 
fact  that  216  airports  are  now  covered  by 
2  of  the  3  types  of  agreements  and  5  by  all  3 
types.  This  of  course  further  complicates  a 
situation  already  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  those  and  other  airports  are 
covered  by  2  or  3  of  the  forms  of  grant  agree- 
ments which  have  been  used  and  the  fact 
that  389  airports  p.re  covered  not  only  by  1  or 
more  forms  of  grant  agreements  and  surplus 
property  Instruments  of  disposal  but  by  at 
least  1  of  the  5  forms  of  AP-4  agreements 
each  of  which,  as  previously  noted.  Is  like  the 
form  of  section  16  deed  In  that  it  prohibits 
only  the  types  of  exclusive  rights  forbidden 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act." 

Last  year  the  issue  as  to  grants  of  ex- 
clusive rights  at  public  airports  was  square- 
ly presented  to  this  Agency  for  the  first 
time  Disputes  arose  at  several  airports 
wherein  the  Agency  was  requested  to  deter- 
mine that  the  airport  operators  were  in 
violation  of  their  agreements  with  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  result  of  contracts  which  they 
were  contemplating  or  had  entered  Into 
granting  an  exclusive  right  to  sell  gasoline 
and  oil  or  to  conduct  other  aeronanttcal 
activities 

The  matter  was  brought  to  my  attention 
and  I  held  numerous  meetings  with  all  of 
the  parties  Involved,  giving  each  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  the  Issues  directly  to  me. 
In  the  course  of  investigating  the  com- 
plaints. It  became  necessary  for  the  Agency 
to  review  the  entire  history  of  the  laws 
and  policies  relating  to  exclusive  rights  and 
determine  anew  what  policies  should  pre- 
vail In  light  of  airport  operations  as  they 
exist  today  From  this  review,  the  Agency 
developed  for  the  first  time  a  comprehensive 
definition  of  those  "aeronautical  activities  ' 
which  should  fall  within  the  prohibition 
against  exclusive  rights  contained  Ir  section 
308(a)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  Such 
aeronautical  activity"  Is  now  defined  as 
"any  activity  which  involves,  makes  possible, 
or  is  required  for  the  operation  of  aircraft, 
or  which  contributes  to  or  is  required  for 
the  safety  of  such  operations  "  The  term 
as  defined  would  include  charter  operations, 
pilot  training,  aircraft  rental  and  sightsee- 
ing, aerial  photography,  crop  dusting,  aerial 
advertising  and  surveying,  air  carrier  opera- 
tions, aircraft  sales  and  services,  sale  of 
aviation  petroleum  products  whether  or  not 
conducted  In  conjunction  with  other  In- 
cluded activities,  repair  and  maintenance  of 
aircraft,    sale    of    aircraft    parts,    and    any 


other  activities  which  because  of  their  di 
rect  relationship  to  the  operation  of  ajr' 
craft  can  appropriately  t>«  regarded  as  an 
aeronautical  activity." 
It  Is  the  view  of  the  Agency  that  thu 
definition  comports  with  the  reality  of  the 
large-scale  aviation  business  activities  now 
being  conducted  on  the  Nation's  alrporu 
practically  all  of  which  have  received  or  at* 
receiving  Federal  funds.  In  our  oplnlotT 
this  definition  Is  not  only  the  legally  correct 
one,  but  also  the  only  one  consistent  with 
the  traditional  policy  of  our  Government  to 
foster  fair  competition  and  discourage  the 
grant  of  monopolies 

Accordingly,  in  administering  section  308 
( a )  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act,  this  Agency 
now  takes  the  position  that  granting  an  ex- 
clusive right  for  the  sale  of  gasoline  and  oil 
Is  unlawful  at  a  public  airport  upon  which 
Federal  funds  have  been  expended.  How. 
ever,  because  of  the  express  exclusion  of  the 
.sale  of  gasoline  and  oil  from  the  "exclusive 
right"  prohibition  In  the  Surplus  Property 
Act,  the  grant  of  an  exclusive  right  for  this 
purpose  at  a  surplus  property  airport  re- 
mains lawful.  Consequently,  we  feel  legally 
obligated  to  countenance  such  grants  even 
though  these  airports  may  be  currently  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds.  There  Is  no  logical 
basis  for  this  distinction.  The  Federal  pol- 
Icy  of  promoting  fair  competition  Is  as  valid 
when  applied  to  an  airport  conveyed  by  the 
Federal  Government  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  as  it  \» 
when  applied  to  a  nonsurplus  property  air- 
port "upon  which  Federal  funds  have  been 
expended" 

We  believe  that  the  factual  situation  hag 
altered  sufficiently  since  1947  to  warrant  thU 
clarification  of  congressional  policy.  Except 
for  their  derivation,  there  Is  nothing  to  dl»- 
tinguish  the  531  surplus  property  airport* 
from  the  approximately  1,400  other  airport* 
with  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
agreements  of  one  form  or  another  They 
receive  Identical  consideration  under  the 
Federal-aid  airport  program  and  In  the  In- 
stallation and  maintenance  of  FederaJ  air 
navigation  facilities.  For  the  same  reasons, 
they  should  be  equally  subject  to  any  statu- 
tory restrictions. 

A  more  detailed  dlscvisslon  of  the  legal  and 
policy  considerations  supporting  this  recom- 
mendation Is  set  forth  In  the  statement  of 
Agency  policy  which  I  personally  approved 
and  Issued  on  July  17.  1962,  a  copy  of  which 
is  attached  If  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  U 
amended  as  we  are  proposing.  It  Is  oxir  In- 
tention to  apply  the  same  policies  set  forth 
In  this  statement. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  administration's  program  to  the  submU- 
slon  of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the 
Congress 

Sincerely. 

N.  E.  Halabt, 
I  Administrator. 


NATIONAL  PARK  DESIGNATION  FOR 
ARCHES 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  creation  of  Arches  Na- 
tional Park  in  the  State  of  Utah.  This 
spectacular  area  is  now  a  national  monu- 
ment, but  it  fully  deserves  the  recogni- 
tion, standing,  and  prestige  which  will 
come  from  national  park  designation. 

Arches  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
famed  Red  Rock  country  of  southeastern 
Utah,  just  to  the  north  across  the  Colo- 
rado River  from  the  picturesque  town 
of  Moab 

Elghty-eiKht  openings  that  are  large 
enough  to  be  classed  as  arches  have  been 
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discovered  within  the  boundaries  of  this 
national  monument,  hence  the  origin  of 
its  name.  Other  arches  are  probably 
hidden  away  in  remote  and  rugged  parts 
of  the  area.  Spectacular  towers,  sweep- 
ing coves,  shapes  resembling  figures  of 
men  and  animals,  balanced  rocks,  and 
other  weird  forms  resulting  from  the 
combined  action  of  running  water,  wind, 
rain,  frost,  and  sun,  form  a  setting  to 
which  the  arches  themselves  are  a  ma- 
jestic culmination. 

Among  the  most  famous  scenic  areas 
are  the  Windows  section,  and  Devils 
Garden  containing  famous  LandscaF>e 
Arch,  which  Is  291  feet  long  and  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  longest  natural-stone 
span  In  the  world.  Similarly.  Klondike 
Bluffs  and  Delicate  Arch  must  not  be 
missed  in  any  visit  to  Arches.  The  lat- 
ter, delicately  supported  on  either  side 
by  a  slender  column,  ri.ses  sharply  to 
achieve  a  towering  pinnacle  hif;her  than 
a  six-story  building 

NEGLECTED    FOR    2  7     YEARS 

Although  the  Arches  National  Monu- 
ment was  set  aside  by  Presidential 
proclamation  on  April  12,  1929,  the  area 
was  sadly  neglected  for  decades.  It  was 
not  until  1956.  27  years  later,  that  the 
first  substantial  development  took  place 
under  the  great  Mission  66  program 
which  was  pioneered  by  President  Eisen- 
hower and  initiated  in  that  year.  Since 
1956,  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished 
In  building  roads,  trails,  buildings,  and 
utilities  to  make  the  area  accessible  to 
increasing  nimribers  of  visitors  and  to 
provide  the  facilities  neces.sai-y  to  make 
their  stay  more  comfortable,  enjoyable, 
and  infoiinative. 

I  was  pleased  to  work  with  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  in  accelerating  the 
construction  of  a  new  access  road  to 
Arches.  It  was  completed  In  1958  and 
climbs  through  the  sandstone  cliffs  be- 
hind the  monument's  headquarters  and 
passes  through  the  Courthouse  Towers 
section.  Since  that  time,  the  number  of 
visitors  has  skyrocketed  from  25,400  in 
1957  to  105,700  in  1962. 

NEW    VISITORS'    CENTER 

It  was  my  pleasure  in  May  of  1962  to 
attend  and  participate  in  the  dedication 
of  the  Arches  visitors'  center,  also  an 
Important  part  of  the  Mission  66  pro- 
gram. This  splendid  edifice,  with  Its  14 
exhibits  that  will  be  of  endless  fascina- 
tion to  visitors,  including  the  new  pro- 
jection room,  is  an  Important  step  in 
the  development  of  the  tourist  potential 
in  southeastern  Utah.  It  was  first  pro- 
gramed in  1958,  and  funds  were  made 
available  on  July  1  of  that  year.  The 
center  itself  was  finished  and  accepted 
by  the  National  Park  Service  in  1960. 
although  the  special  exhibits  were  not 
completed  until  March  1962. 

ARCHES    MERITS    PARK    STATUS 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  Arches 
National  Monument  with  its  great  new 
development  now  fully  merits  national 
park  status.  In  1961  I  introduced  a  bill 
to  give  national  park  status  to  Arches,  at 
which  time  I  observed  that  it  met  every 
appropriate  standard  for  a  national  park 
and  noted,  for  example,  that  it  is  of  vir- 
tually the  same  size  as  Bryce  Canyon 
National  Park  but  possessed  of  a  unique 


beauty  of  its  own.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Stewart  Udall  has  stated  that  acre 
for  acre  southern  Utah  contains  the 
greatest  concentration  of  scenic  won- 
ders in  the  Nation,  and  during  a  trip 
to  this  spectacular  region  in  1961,  he 
singled  out  Arches  National  Monument 
as  being  one  of  the  areas  he  considered 
fully  deserving  of  national  park  status. 

Yet,  the  spectacular  towers,  arches, 
and  other  weird  formations  of  the  present 
Arches  National  Monument  make  up  a 
scenic  splendor  which  is  enjoyed  by  too 
few  people.  Even  with  the  vast  Increase 
in  visitors  to  Arches  since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  access  road  and  visitors' 
center,  the  number  Is  far  below  that  of 
the  nearby  national  parks.  While  Grand 
Canyon  was  visited  by  1,446,500  tourists 
in  1962,  Zlon  National  Park  received 
622,100  visitors,  and  Bryce  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park  251,000,  the  visitors  to  Arches 
National  Monument  numbered  105.700. 
Thus  the  people  of  America  are  being 
denied  and  are  denying  themselves  the 
stirring  experience  of  visiting  this  truly 
fantastic  and  awe-inspiring  area. 

A  principal  reason  for  the  relatively 
small  number  of  visitors  Is.  I  am  sure, 
the  fact  that  Archs  has  not  received  na- 
tional park  designation.  Its  present 
national  monument  status  does  not  carry 
with  It  In  the  public  mind  the  prestige 
associated  with  national  parks.  Such 
recognition  is  not  only  deserved,  but  long 
overdue. 

I  sincerely  urge  the  Congress  and  the 
Department  of  Interior  to  lend  their  sup- 
p>ort  to  this  measure  to  give  Arches  the 
additional  recognition  and  prestige  It  so 
richly  merits. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1736 >  to  establish  Arches 
National  Monument  as  Arches  National 
Park,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bennett,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


TAX  DEDUCTION  FX3R  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO  NATIONAL  AND  STATE 
POLITICAL  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
in  order  to  allow  a  deduction,  or  credit, 
against  tax  for  contributions  to  National 
and  State  pwlitlcal  committees. 

The  proF>osed  legislation  is  in  line  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  President's 
Bipartisan  Commission  on  Campaign 
Costs. 

In  a  letter  dated  April  30,  1963,  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  urged 
Congress  to  give  this  matter  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  In  order  to  en- 
courage a  greater  percentage  of  the  pub- 
lic to  participate  in  the  financial  aspects 
of  political  campaigns. 

Specifically,  the  proposal  provides  two 
tax  Incentives: 

First,  it  would  enable  any  person  who 
so  desires  to  contribute  $20  or  less  to  a 
National  or  State  political  committee, 
and  in  turn  obtain  a  tax  credit  for  one- 
half  of  the  contribution  made.  In  the 
case  of  a  joint  return  the  limit  would  be 


doubled.  Thus  the  maximum  tax  cred- 
it in  the  case  of  a  joint  return  would  be 
$20  in  a  taxable  year. 

The  second  proviso  would  pertain  to 
larger  contributions,  and  would  allow  a 
taxpayer  to  deduct  from  his  taxable  in- 
come the  full  amount  of  his  political  con- 
tributions up  to  a  maximum  of  $500. 

Too  often  we  have  heard  the  hue  and 
cry  that  too  much  reliance  has  been 
placed  upon  large  contributions  from 
special  interest  groups  to  candidates  and 
the  inference  of  undue  influence  being 
exerted,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  in 
fact  this  exists. 

I  believe  the  proposed  legislation  will 
encourage  greater  public  participation, 
bringing  about  a  freer  flow  of  funds  from 
small  contributors,  thus  immeasurably 
reducing  the  Impact  of  larger  contri- 
butions on  the  political  candidate. 

It  is  a  healthy  situation  to  encourage 
the  public  with  particular  reference  to 
the  small  contributor  to  take  a  more 
active  financial  participation  In  political 
campaigns. 

I  am  confldent  that  the  public  re- 
sponse will  be  greater  where  these  in- 
centives are  provided  to  the  taxpayer, 
and  the  good  that  Is  bound  to  result  from 
them  will  very  definitely  be  in  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

I,  too.  hope  that  in  line  with  the  wishes 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  will 
be  given  to  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bin  (S.  1746)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
a  deduction  or  credit  against  tax  for  con- 
tributions to  National  and  State  political 
committees,  introduced  by  Mr.  Smathers, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


RECONSTRUCTION  OF  EXISTING 
14TH  STREET  BRIDGE  ACROSS 
THE  POTOMAC  RIVEJR 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  reconstruct  the 
substi-ucture  and  to  replace  the  super- 
structure of  the  existing  14th  Street  or 
Highway  Bridge  across  the  Potomac 
River. 

The  proposed  measure  refers  to  one 
of  the  two  bridges  authorized  for  the 
14th  Street  crossing  by  Congress  In  1946. 
The  first  of  these  bridges  was  opened  to 
traffic  on  May  9,  1950,  and  the  second 
bridge  was  completed  and  opened  to  traf- 
fic on  January  26,  1962.  During  this  pe- 
riod, the  number  of  vehicles  crossing  the 
Potomac  River  in  this  corridor  increased 
from  about  52.000  in  1946  to  approxi- 
mately 124.000  in  April  of  1963. 

It  is  increasingly  evident  that  the  au- 
thorization contained  in  the  legislation 
of  1946  requires  reappraisal  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  traflBc  demands  for  this  area 
In  the  future.  The  lanes  presently  In 
use  on  the  Southwest  Freeway  and  the 
outbound  lanes  on  14th  Street  and  I5th 
Street  extended  now  carry  an  outbound 
traffic  flow  to  the  bridge  crossing  in  ex- 
cess of  6.600   vehicles  during  the  p.m. 
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peak  hour.  This  exceeds  the  practicable 
capacity  of  the  crossing,  and  It  Is  evident 
that  the  problem  will  become  increasing- 
ly severe  when  the  Southwest  Freeway 
is  connected  with  the  Center  Leg  and  the 
remainder  of  the  Inner  Loop  Freeway 
System.  After  these  connections  are 
made,  the  14th  Street  end  of  the  South- 
west Freeway  can  easily  deliver  9,000 
vehicles  per  hour  to  the  river  crossing, 
a  volume  which,  according  to  the  District 
Director  of  Highways  and  Traffic.  H.  L. 
Aitken.  will  require  not  less  than  6  free- 
flowing  lanes. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  Is  also 
Interested  In  the  proposed  project  In  re- 
lation to  plans  for  reconstruction  of  the 
Shirley  Highway  on  the  general  plan  of 
a  3-2-3  configuration;  that  is.  the  out- 
side roadways  consisting  of  three  lanes 
of  each  serving  traffic  In  either  a  north 
or  south  direction,  with  the  two  inner 
lanes  reversible,  depending  upon  peak 
traffic  requirements.  District  of  Colum- 
bia traffic  engineers  have  been  planning 
in  close  coordination  with  the  highway 
department  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

General  plans  for  reconstruction  of  the 
old  14th  Street  Bridge  contemplate  some 
reconstruction  of  the  piers  and  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  superstructure  similar  in 
design  to  that  of  the  new  southbound 
bridge.  The  estimated  cost  would  be  in 
the  range  of  $3  to  $4  million. 

It  is  worth  noting.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  estimated  cost  will  be  more  than 
compensated  for  in  the  time  that  would 
be  saved  by  Government  workers  com- 
muting from  Virginia,  Studies  by  the 
Department  of  Highways  and  Traffic  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  indicate  that 
between  Apnl  1953  and  April  1963.  the 
volume  of  traffic  across  the  Potomac 
River  has  Increased  approximately  34.7 
percent,  so  that  the  Potomac  River 
bridges  are  now  caiTying  a  daily  traffic  in 
excess  of  308,000  vehicles,  or  approxi- 
mately half  a  million  persons. 

I  am  Informed  by  Mr.  Altken  that  his 
traffic  engineers  have  made  comparative 
time  studies  of  traffic  on  the  Southwest 
Freeway  corridor  before  and  after  open- 
ing of  the  present  freeway  section.  They 
learned  that  as  a  result  of  the  freeway 
work  already  accomplished  there  Is  an 
average  saving  of  5  to  6  minutes  for  each 
vehicle  trip  during  peak  traffic  hours  axul 
approximately  2  minutes  for  each  vehicle 
trip  during  nonpeak  hours.  The  applica- 
tion of  these  savings  to  some  120.000  ve- 
hicles per  day  results  In  a  saving  In  ex- 
cess of  6,000  man-hours  per  day.  The 
savings  would  be  extended  with  the 
bridge  reconstruction  proposed  in  the 
pending  proposal. 

Since,  under  the  best  of  circumstances, 
the  proposed  bridge  could  not  be  opened 
In  less  than  3  years  from  its  authoriza- 
tion, it  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
act  expeditiously  on  this  measure. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  biU  S.  1748 »  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  DLstrict  of  Colum- 
bia to  reconstruct  the  substructure  and 
to  replace  the  supeistructure  of  the  ex- 
isting 14Ui  Street  or  Highway  Bridge 
across  the  Potomac  River,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Randolph, 


was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


THE  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT  ON  RTBT.F  READING 
AND  SCHOOL  PRAYERS 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Willums)  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  I.  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  BennittI,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwatctI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  IMr. 
AllottI  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  override  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
wherein  the  Court  prohibited  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  and  the  recitation  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  public  schoob. 

In  my  opinion,  this  decision  Is  not  In 
accord  with  the  principles  upon  which 
our  country  was  founded  and  upon  which 
our  Government  was  established.  We  as 
Americans  have  always  prided  ourselves 
upon  being  a  Christian  nation  and  have 
ofttimes — perhaps  too  righteously  so — 
pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  at  atheistic 
nations.  The  early  founders  of  our  Re- 
public were  men  who  while  determined 
to  maintain  a  separation  of  church  and 
state  were  also  men  who  recognized  our 
dependence  upon  the  Supreme  Being. 

Congress  just  a  few  years  ago  added 
the  words  "under  God  "  in  our  Pledge  of 
Allegiance. 

Our  national  anthem  contains  this 
reference  to  God ; 

And   this   b«   our  motto   "In   God   Is  our 

trust." 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  un- 
der one  of  Its  e.stabUshed  rules,  cannot 
open  a  session  without  first  having  a 
prayer  by  the  Chaplain  or  his  repre- 
sentative. 

Our  coins  bear  the  inscription  "in  God 
Is  Our  Trust."  and  over  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  Senate  Chamber  this  same 
inscription  appears  in  bold  letters. 

When  a  Member  of  the  Senate  takes 
his  oath  of  office  the  last  woi-ds  in  that 
oath  are  "So  help  me  God." 

Our  whole  system  of  government  from 
its  earliest  establishment  has  been  based 
on  the  fact  that  we  do  recognize  our- 
selves as  being  a  Christian  Nation.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  as  a  people  do 
not  respect  the  ri^ht  of  any  individual 
to  select  hi.s  own  religion.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  do  not  extend  to  an  In- 
dividual his  right  to  be  an  atheist;  that 
is  his  individual  right. 

But  we  can  respect  those  individual 
rights  and  still  preserve  our  dignity  as  a 
Christian  Nation,  and  certainly  if  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  any  school  dis- 
trict wish  to  have  the  Bible  read  or  the 
Lord's  Prayer  repeated  in  their  schools 
that  IS  an  American  heritage. 

Much  has  been  said  aix)ut  the  impor- 
tance of  the  American  Government's 
portraying  a  cood  image  to  the  nations 
of  the  world.    There  is  nothing  that  could 


be  more  disastrous  to  the  world's  opinion 
of  our  country  than  to  leave  tbe  tepres- 
slon  that  we  who  had  piided  ourwlveg 
upon  being  a  Christian  Nation  are  now 
renouTKing  our  dependence  upon  our 
God. 

I  know  of  no  stronger  argument  that 
could  be  made  in  support  of  the  need  of 
this  constitutional  amendment  than  to 
quote  Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  who  In  his 
dissenting  opinion  said : 

We  err  •••  If  we  do  not  recognize,  as  a 
matter  of  history  and  as  a  matter  of  the 
imperatives  of  oiir  free  aoclety.  that  religion 
and  (Tovernment  must  necessarUy  Interact  in 
countless  ways. 

Continuing.  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  cited 
example  after  example  of  the  interac- 
tion—from the  use  of  prayer  in  the  open- 
ing of  courts  and  Congress  to  the  State 
support  of  chaplains  to  minister  to  those 
in  the  armed  forces  who.  of  their  own 
choice,  seek  such  ministry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
joint  resolution  He  on  the  desk  until  June 
25  In  order  that  any  Senator  who  wishes 
to  Join  as  a  cosponsor  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Joint  resolution  may  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  VTCE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and.  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  wUl  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as 
requested. 

The  joint  resolution  tS.J.  Res.  91)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  permit  the 
offering  of  prayer  In  public  schools.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware 
<for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  && 
follows : 

Reaohed  by  the  Senate  arid  House  o/  Rep- 
reaentatiict  of  the  United  State*  of  Amer- 
ica m  Congress  assembled  {tv>o-thirds  of 
cacfi  Woti.te  concur  ring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  aimll  be  valid  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Con- 
sututlon  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States: 

"ajiticx*  — 

■  SfccnoN  1  Nothing  contained  in  this 
Constitution  shall  b«  construed  to  prohibit 
the  authority  administering  any  school, 
school  system,  or  educational  In.itltutlon 
»\ipported  In  whole  or  In  part  from  any  public 
funds  from  providing  for  the  participation 
by  the  students  thereof  In  any  periods  of 
Bible  reaUlnR  or  nonsectarlan  prayer  if  such 
pivrtlcipatlon  U  voluntary. 

•Sec.  2  This  article  ah&Jl  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  be«n  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Ms  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congreas." 

Mr.    WILI.IAMS    of    Delaware       Mr 

President.  I  al.so  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  under  date  of  June 
18  in  Washington's  leading  newspaper, 
the  Evening  Star,  following  by  the  lead 
editoiial  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
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June  19:  in  which  both  editors  ix>int  out 
the  error  of  this  decision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  June  18.  1963] 

The  Cou«t  Bars  the  Lord's  Prater 
The  Supreme  Court  has  spoken  Both  the 
Lords  Prayer  and  Bible  reading  have  been 
barred  from  the  public  schools.  This  comes 
not  as  a  surprise.  But  In  our  view  it  is  a 
shame 

It  all  seems  so  silly.  Writing  for  the 
majority.  Justice  Clark  conjured  up  dread- 
ful prospects  If  the  Court  should  allow  a 
prayer  to  be  said  In  a  public  school.  To  per- 
mit such  a  thing,  he  argued,  would  depart 
from  the  concept  of  a  Government  that 
must  be  neutral  In  religious  matters.  And 
he  went  on  to  say:  "The  breacli  of  neutral- 
ity that  Is  today  a  trickling  stream  may  all 
too  soon  become  a  raging  torrent  "  Perhaps 
there  U  something  to  be  said  for  this  as 
rhetoric.  But  It  is  nonsense  when  measured 
against  the  rise  of  Beculan.«im  and  material- 
ism In  this  country  since  the  Founding 
Fathers  drafted  the  first  amendment.  We 
mention  this  because  It  helps  a  little  In 
understanding  what  Justice  Clark  must  have 
had  In  mind  when  he  said  that  the  applica- 
tion of  his  concept  of  neutrality  requires 
■  Interpretation  of  a  delicate  sort  "  Delicate 
Indeed . 

Justice  Stewart,  the  lone  dissenter,  stated 
his  understanding  of  what  Is  meant  by  the 
first  amendment's  guarantee  of  religious 
freedom  It  Is  a  forthright  statement,  and  It 
appeals  to  us  "What  our  Constitution  In- 
dispensably protects.'"  he  said,  "is  the  free- 
dom of  each  of  us,  be  he  Jew  or  Agnostic. 
Christian  or  Atheist,  Buddhist  or  Free- 
thinker, to  believe  or  disbelieve,  to  worship 
or  not  worship,  to  pray  or  to  keep  silent,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  conscience,  uncoerced  and 
unrestrained  by  government."  To  us.  this  Is 
quite  different  from  saying  that  the  Consti- 
tution forbids  one  child,  who  may  wish  to  do 
so.  to  recite  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  a  public 
school  merely  because  some  other  child, 
who  does  not  want  to  pray  and  who  Is  not 
required  to  pray,  objects. 

Also  Interesting  were  some  comments  by 
Justice  Goldberg  In  a  concurring  opinion.  In 
which   Justice  Harlan  Joined. 

Justice  Goldberg,  of  course,  agreed  wltli 
the  majority  ruling.  But  he  seemed  a  bit 
disturbed  by  Justice  Clark's  neutral  concept 
"Untutored  devotion  to  the  concept  of  neu- 
trality." he  said  "can  lead  •  '  •  to  a  brood- 
ing and  pervasive  devotion  to  the  secular  and 
a  passive,  or  even  active  hostility  to  the 
religious"  For  our  part,  we  think  the 
courts  school  rulings  In  the  area  of  religion, 
although  certainly  not  so  Intended,  have  al- 
ready led  to  a  climate  of  passive  and  perhaps 
even  active  hostility  to  the  religious.  At  an- 
other point.  Justice  Goldberg.  In  what  we 
take  to  be  a  reference  to  Justice  Clark's  trick- 
ling stream  and  raging  torrent,  added:  "It 
U  of  course  true  that  great  consequences  can 
grow  from  small  beginnings,  but  the  measure 
of  constitutional  adjudication  is  the  ability 
and  willingness  to  distinguish  between  real 
threat  and  mere  shadow." 

If  we  may  put  our  own  Interpretation  on 
this,  we  think  It  Is  a  comment  which  hits  the 
nail  squarely  on  the  head  For  in  this  rul- 
ing, and  in  some  of  those  that  preceded  It. 
the  court  has  done  precisely  what  Justice 
Goldberg  warned  against — mistaken  mere 
shadow  for  real  threat. 

In  the  process  God  and  religion  have  all 
but  been  driven  from  the  public  schools. 
What  remains^  Will  the  baccalaureate  serv- 
ice and  Christmas  carols  be  the  next  to  go? 
Don't  bet  against  It. 


I  From   the   Wall   Street   Journal,   June   19, 
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Imagined  Dangers  and  Real  Issues 

Of  all  the  dangers  to  a  free  society  of 
which  our  forefathers  were  fearful,  and 
against  which  they  sought  to  safeguard  the 
people  In  the  Constitution,  the  one  that 
time  has  proved  of  no  danger  is  that  the 
state  would  prescribe  a  religious  belief. 

In  our  history  we  have  had  many  con- 
stitutional crises,  some  of  which  nearly  tore 
the  country  apart.  We  are  torn  today  by 
a  constitutional  Issue,  that  of  the  treatment 
of  our  Negro  citizens,  which  will  require 
the  utmost  efforts  of  great  minds  to  resolve 
without  lasting  political  wounds. 

But  nowhere  in  our  history  will  you  land 
any  serious  threat  by  any  church  or  sect 
to  seize  the  state  or  to  persxiade  the  state 
to  use  Its  power  to  establish  it  as  the  state 
religion. 

This  elementary  fact  of  our  history,  quite 
apart  from  all  of  the  philosophical  argu- 
ments, seems  to  us  to  make  absolute  non- 
sense of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  about 
Bible  readings  In  the  public  schools.  A 
more  ponderous  effort  upon  a  more  trivial 
Issue  has  rarely,  if  ever,  emerged  from  the 
robed  men  who  sit  upon  that  Bench. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  result  of  the 
decision  Is  trivial,  or  that  Its  consequences 
do  not  now  raise  grave  questions.  For  what 
the  Supreme  Court  has  done.  In  the  name 
of  protecting  us  from  the  establishment  of 
religion  by  the  state,  is  to  establish  secular- 
ization— atheism,  if  you  would  have  It 
bluntly— as  the  one  belief  to  which  the 
state's   power   will  extend   Its   protection. 

Thus  If  you  believe  In  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  the  God  of  the  Christians,  or  the  God 
of  Islam,  you  are  denied  absolutely  any 
public  expression  of  it  in  the  schools  which 
the  public  supports.  Hereafter  the  views 
of  the  nonbellever  alone  are  sheltered  by 
the  full  panoply  of  the  state's  police  powers. 

The  legal  and  philosophical  answer  to 
this  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  It 
seems  to  us.  has  been  well  put  by  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart.  "We  err  •  •  •  if  we  do  not  recog- 
nize, as  a  matter  of  history  and  as  a  matter  of 
the  Imperatives  of  our  free  society,  that 
religion  and  government  must  necessarily 
Interact  in  countless  ways."  He  cites  ex- 
ample after  example  of  the  interaction — 
from  the  use  of  prayer  in  the  opening  of 
courts  and  Congress  to  the  state  support  of 
chaplains  to  minister  to  those  in  the  Armed 
Forces  who,  of  their  own  choice,  seek  such 
ministry. 

And  he  puts  his  finger  surely  upon  the 
specious  argument  of  Government  neutral- 
ity about  religion.  The  duty  of  the  state 
Is  to  accommodate  those  differences  of 
belief  which  a  free  society  makes  Inevitable, 
not  to  try  to  set  up  impermissible  cate- 
gories and  so  throw  its  weight  against  those 
who  may  desire  public  expression  of  their 
beliefs. 

"A  compulsory  State  educational  system 
so  structures  a  child's  life,"  he  observes, 
"that  if  rehglous  exercises  are  held  to  be 
Impermissible  In  schools,  religion  is  placed 
at  an  artificial  and  state-created  disadvan- 
tage." In  short,  not  neutrality  but  state 
action  against  religion. 

Yet  much  as  we  share  Justice  Stewart's 
views.  It  Is  not  alone  the  philosophy  of  the 
Court  majority  that  troubles  us.  Surely  It 
Is  a  distortion  of  the  Constitution  to  suggest 
that  when  the  Founding  Fathers  put  Into  it 
the  prohibition  against  the  establishment 
of  religion"  they  were  aiming  even  distantly 
at  a  prohibition  against  the  reading  of  Scrip- 
ture or  of  prayers  In  public  bodies.  Including 
the  schools  To  them  establishment  meant 
literally  setting  up  a  state  religion. 

It  is  certainly  a  distortion  of  the  views  of 
such  men  as  Madison  and  Jefferson  and 
Rogers  WllUarrLs  to  suggest  that  their  devo- 


tion to  religious  liberty  Is  somehow  the  seed 
of  the  view  to  which  this  Court  has  now 
come,  depriving  people  of  the  liberty  to 
express  their  religious  views  openly  in  the 
school. 

And  what  are  we  to  make  of  It  when  this 
Court,  in  order  to  buttress  this  opinion, 
reminds  us  of  the  danger  that  powerful 
sects  •  •  •  might  bring  about  a  fusion  of 
governmental  and  religious  functions?  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  this  danger,  rightly 
guarded  against  by  the  Constitution,  is 
somehow  now  threatened  because  schoolchil- 
dren hear  the  Bible  read? 

Apparently  so.  For  In  warning  us  against 
this  minor  encroachment  against  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Court  thunders  that  "the 
breach  of  neutrality  that  Is  today  a  trickling 
stream  may  all  too  soon  become  a  raging 
torrent."  Here,  without  doubt,  is  upside- 
down  logic.  For  if  there  has  been  any  con- 
sistent trend  In  our  religious  history,  it  is 
that  what  might  once  have  been  described 
as  a  raging  torrent  of  religious  intolerance 
has  become  by  comparison  a  trickling  stream 

It  is  this  disparity  between  argument  and 
reality,  between  cause  and  remedy,  that 
troubles  us  in  the  Court's  decision.  Perhaps 
it  is  undesirable  public  policy — although  we 
do  not  think  so — to  provide  a  moment  of 
prayer,  or  a  brief  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
in  a  school  whose  piu-pose  is  to  teach  the 
Ideas  upon  which  Western  society  is  based. 

But  it  is  wholly  ridiculous  to  argue  that 
this  practice,  followed  by  generation  after 
generation  without  Injury  to  our  institu- 
tions. Is  now  suddenly  become  a  thing  to  un- 
dermine the  Republic  and  demand  the  most 
absolute  prohibitions  against  it  in  the  name 
of  the  Constitution. 

And  it  does  not  augur  well  for  the  future 
to  see  our  highest  judges  torture  history 
and  turn  metaphysical  handsprings  to  jus- 
tify that  which  they  wish  to  decide.  In  the 
real  constitutional  issues  which  face  the  Na- 
tion today  we  should  not  have  to  fear  that 
small  minds  will  be  brought  to  great 
questions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  if  I  have  the  floor,  I  would  like 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
IMr.  Beall],  who  wishes  to  address  him- 
self to  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  join  as  cosponsor  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  Senator  join. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  CON- 
STITUTION RELATING  TO  THE 
READING  OF  THE  BIBLE  AND  THE 
OFFERING  OF  PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate.,  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  and  ask  that  it  lie  on  the  desk 
until  the  close  of  business  on  Tuesday. 
June  25.  so  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
a  chance  to  add  their  names  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  joint  resolution  proposes  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  and  the  offering  of  prayer  in 
public  schools. 

This  action  on  my  part  is  prompted 
by  the  ruling  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
on  Monday.  June  17,  in  the  case  brought 
by  a  Baltimore,  Md..  woman  who  ob- 
jected to  her  son's  having  to  listen  to 
Bible  reading  and  the  saying  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Baltimore  public 
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school  which  he  attended.  The  Supreme 
Court  ruled.  8  to  1.  that  It  la  unconaUtu- 
Uonal  to  engage  In  Bible  reading  and 
recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  In  public 
schools. 

I  respect  the  Court' s  decision.  I  am 
not  critical  of  the  Court.  Its  honorable 
and  able  members  Interpreted  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  as  It  stands 
today.  However,  the  Constitution  itself 
makes  provision  for  its  own  amend- 
ment— by  two- thirds  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  and  the  legislatures  of  at 
least  three-fourtiis  of  the  respective 
States. 

If  it  takes  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  permit  Bible  reading  and  prayer  in 
the  public  schools,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  legislatures  of  the 
respective  SUtes  should  waste  no  time  in 
amending  the  Constitution. 

I  believe  the  people  of  the  NaUon 
should  be  permitted  to  make  their  wishes 
known.  This  can  be  done  effectively  and 
fairly  by  giving  them  a  voice  in  the  mat- 
ter through  their  respective  State  legisla- 
tures. As  a  constitutiorial  amendment 
requires  ratification  by  three-fourths  of 
the  State  legislatures,  my  measure  gives 
the  people  an  opportunity  to  speak 
through  their  local  representatives  in 
the  State  legislatures. 

I  recently  took  a  poll  in  my  State  of 
Mar^-Iand  and  I  found  that  71  percent 
of  the  people  favor  Bible  reading  in  the 
schools  even  if  that  should  require  new 
legislation,  while  only  20  percent  were 
opposed  and  9  percent  were  in  doubt.  I 
consider  my  poll  a  fair  sampling  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  And  I  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  people  of  other  States  feel 
differently  on  this  subject. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  evidence  from  our 
traditions,  ciistoms.  laws  and  practices 
which  prove  us  to  be  a  religious  people 
whose  institutions  presuppose  a  Supreme 
Being. 

None  of  our  citizens,  young  or  old, 
should  be  coerced  Into  participating  in 
any  particular  religious  exercises.  By 
the  same  token,  none  of  our  citizens, 
young  or  old,  should  be  prevented 
from  participating.  The  constitutional 
amendment  would  permit  local  author- 
ities to  provide  opportunity  to  Its  citi- 
zens to  exercise  this  phase  of  freedom. 

Should  we  not  get  tills  sittiation 
straightened  out  by  amending  the  Con- 
stitution, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  say 
that  Christmas  and  Easter  displays,  rec- 
ognition of  days  of  religious  significance, 
study  and  appreciation  of  religious  lead- 
ers and  their  contributions  are  marked 
for  extinction. 

Section  1  of  the  article  of  amendment 
states: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  Conotltutlon 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  authority 
administering  any  school,  school  system,  or 
educational  Institution  supported  In  whole 
or  In  part  from  any  public  funds  from  pro- 
viding for  the  voluntary  participation  by 
the  students  thereof  In  the  reading  of  pas- 
sages from  the  Bible  or  In  regularly  sched- 
uled periods  of  nonsectarlan  prayer. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  91)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  permit  the 


reading  of  the  Bible  and  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  aehools,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bbaix,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  UUe,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 

AMENDME2^TS  TO  PRESERVE  AND 
PROTECT  REFERENCES  TO  RELI- 
ANCE    UPON     GOD     IN     GOVERN- 
MENTAL     MATTERS       AND      THE 
READING     OP     THE     BIBLE     AND 
PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOl^S 
Mr.    JOHNSTON.     Mr.     President.    I 
have  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  speak  for  6  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  tliere  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  Senator  is  recognized  for 
6  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  last  year  that  a 
government  body  could  not  require  a 
spociflc  prayer  to  be  read  in  public 
schools,  I  hoped  then  that  the  Court 
would  go  no  further  in  the  restricting  of 
religious  education  in  our  public  schools. 
However,  the  Supreme  Court  on  Monday 
rendered  an  ungodly  decision,  one  con- 
temptuous of  God  and  religion. 

Although  some  will  argue  that  the 
Supreme  Court  simply  ruled  that  no  oflQ- 
cial  of  any  public  school  system  can  re- 
quire or  sponsor  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
or  the  reciting  of  prayers  in  our  schools, 
the  ruling  in  essence,  If  enforced  and 
followed  by  the  people,  will  abolish  pray- 
ing and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  public 
schools. 

Schoolteachers  run  our  classrooms. 
Schoolteachers  are  officials  of  the  school 
system,  and  therefore,  under  the  ruling 
of  the  Court,  they  cannot  even  suggest, 
much  less  require,  the  reading  of  our 
Bible  or  the  reciting  of  prayers  in  the 
classrooms. 

Despite  the  Supreme  Court  ruling.  I 
am  urging  schoolteachers  and  schools  to 
continue  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  to 
continue  praying  in  classrooms. 

There  Is  no  statutory  provision  to 
penalize  the  school  officials  for  defying 
the  Supreme  Court.  They  can  continue 
to  pray  and  read  the  Bible  in  schools 
until  a  court  Injunction  is  issued  in  each 
IrKlividuai  and  every  case,  restraining 
them  from  continuing  the  practice  in 
defiance  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Monday,  as  I  stood  in  the  Supreme 
Court  prior  to  the  rendering  of  this  deci- 
sion, the  Court  crier,  in  opening  the  ses- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  declared. 
"God  save  the  United  States  and  this 
honorable  Court  "  The  Supreme  Court 
never  convenes  for  business  without  Its 
crier  calling  out  to  God  Almighty  to  save 
this  Nation  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

What  court  of  justice  Is  this  which 
calls  upon  God  to  save  it  every  day  it 
works,  when  it  turns  around  and  denies 
the  same  privilege  to  the  children  in  our 
schools? 

Immediately  after  the  Supreme  Courts 
decision  was  announced,  there  came 
news  reports  from  across  the  Nation 
concerning  individuals  who  Intend  to 
brintj  suits  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  to 
eliminate  the  words     Under  God'  now 


f**"!*^  ^  *^^  ^^^^^  o'  Allegiance 
to  the  Flag,  and  to  remove  the  Ungual 
"In  God  We  Trust "  from  our  money 

No  doubt  other  suits  will  follow  con 
ceming  the  religious  aspects  embodied 
in  our  Govenunent  and  poUUcal  life 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  slnci^ 
our  Pounding  Fathers  declared  our  in^ 
dependence  and  created  this  Nation. 
There  was  reference  to  God  Almighty 
in  our  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
there  have  been  close  ties  between  our 
Nation  and  God  Almighty  throughout 
the  generations. 

Few  Presidents  have  ever  met  the 
crises  of  the  times  without  calling  on 
God  for  help,  and  no  nation  that  ever 
forgot  God  and  departed  from  recogni- 
tion of  God  Almighty  ever  survived  in 
this  world.  Our  Nation  was  created 
with  the  help  of  God,  and  it  is  our  duty 
today  to  remember  this  fact  and  to  thank 
God  Almighty  for  what  he  has  given 
us  and  done  for  us  through  the  ages 
It  is  a  selfish,  self-righteous,  and  sinfu] 
people  who  turn  against  their  God. 

Regardless  of  how  rich  this  Nation  is 
regardless  of  how  selfish  some  of  our 
people  may  have  become,  and  regard- 
less of  the  wanton  ways  some  people  hav? 
developed,  it  is  the  duty  of  responsible 
people.  Including  the  Congre.ss.  to  remain 
steadfast  in  our  Insistence  that  God  re- 
main a  part  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  and  for  this  pur- 
pose that  I  -send  to  the  desk  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  so  as  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect references  to  the  reliance  upon  God 
in  our  Government,  and  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Bible  and  the  offering  of  prayer  In  public 
schools. 

The  first  amendment  will  preserve 
references  to  belief  In  or  reliance  upon 
God  and  any  Invocation  of  aid  from  God 
in  any  governmental  or  public  document, 
proceeding,  ceremony,  and  upon  any 
coinage,  currency,  or  obligation  of  the 
United  States  that  is  standing  or  may 
come  in  the  future  years. 

The  second  amendment  will  enable 
any  school  to  hold  Bible  readings  and 
prayer  recitations  on  a  nonsectarlan. 
voluntary  basis. 

For  the  sake  of  our  Nation  and  our 
future  generations.  I  ask  that  the  Con- 
gress receive  these  Joint  resolutions  and 
give  them  expeditious  passage  so  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  them- 
selves may  decide  which  road  we  will 
take  in  the  future. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolutions  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolutions.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Johnston,  were  received,  read  twice 
by  their  titles,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows : 

SJ  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  projXKlng  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  Ui  preserve  and  protect  references  to 
reliance  upon  God  in  governmental  matters; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  93.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Bible  and  the  offering  of  prayer  in  public 
schools. 
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0S  SENATE  REAFFIRMS  BELIEF  IN 
FRF^DOM  OF  WORSHIP 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  1  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolu- 
tion relating  to  freedom  of  prayer. 

On  Monday,  the  Supreme  Court  hand- 
ed down  two  liistoric  decisions.  In  the 
csises  of  the  school  district  of  Abington 
Township  against  Edward  L.  Schempp 
and  William  J.  Murray  against  the  Board 
of  School  Commissioners  of  Baltimore,  It 
ruled  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  1st  and 
14th  amendments  of  the  Constitution  to 
set  aside  time  in  public  schools  for  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  and  the  offering  of 
prayer. 

This,  of  course,  is  an  extension  of  the 
Courts  decision  last  year  against  the 
use  in  the  public  schools  of  a  State  offi- 
cial prayer. 

Last  year,  after  the  Court  announced 
its  decision.  I  introduced  a  resolution. 
Senate  Resolution  356.  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  no  way  interfered  with 
the  right  of  public  school  systems  to  set 
aside  a  time  during  the  school  day  for 
prayerful  meditation  so  long  as  no  public 
official  prescribes  or  recites  a  prayer 
which  Is  offered.  No  final  committee  ac- 
tion was  taken  on  the  matter. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  in  the  wake  of 
Monday's  decisions,  I  am  again  offering 
a  resolution  expressing  tliat  prayerful 
meditation  is  permissible  in  public 
schools.  This  new  resolution  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  which  I  intro- 
duced last  year.  It  is  significant  because 
It  reaffirms  the  belief  of  the  Senate  in 
the  constitutional  guarantee  of  freedom 
of  worship.  It  puts  the  Senate  on  record 
as  believing  that  the  Court's  decision  is 
not  to  be  construed  as  a  prohibition 
against  individual  prayer  or  prayerful 
meditation  in  our  public  schools. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  what  I  call  the  new  harmony 
decision  of  the  Court  as  it  is  expressed 
in  dicta  in  the  case  on  page  75  of  the 
decision. 

Justice  Clark  said: 

The  "establishment"  clause  does  not  ban 
Federal  or  State  regulation  of  conduct  whose 
reason  or  effect  merely  happens  to  coincide 
or  harmonize  with  the  tenets  of  some  or  all 
religions. 

Justice  Clark  continued  further  to 
say: 

I  think  a  brief  survey  of  certain  of  these 
forms  of  accommodation  will  reveal  that  the 
first  amendment  commands  not  official  hos- 
tility to  a  religion,  but  only  a  strict  neutral- 
ity In  matters  of  religion. 

Then  he  pointed  out  certain  provisions 
by  State  and  Federal  Governments  for 
chaplains  In  the  Armed  Forces.  In  the 
legislative  groups,  and  in  penal  institu- 
tions. He  referred  to  invocational  pray- 
ers, such  as  those  rendered  by  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  Senate,  whom  I  see  In  the 
Chamber  at  the  present  moment.  Our 
Chaplain  is  a  wonderful  man.  His  spir- 
itual guidance  has  always  been  some- 
thing I  have  looked  to,  and  it  has  been  of 
great  help  to  me. 

The  Justice  also  pointed  out: 

The  holding  of  the  Court  today  plainly  does 
not  foreclose  teaching  the  Holy  Scriptures  or 
about  the  differences  between  religious  sects 
in  classes  in   literature  or  history.     Indeed. 
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whether  or  not  the  Bible  Is  inToIved,  It  would 
be  Impossible  to  teach  meaningfully  many 
subjects  In  the  social  sciences  or  the  human- 
ities without  some  mention  of  reUglon. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  con- 
curring opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg, 
with  which  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  concurs, 
states  a  point  which  I  believe  is  im- 
portant. He  has  shown  the  difference 
between  the  attitude  toward  religion  of 
the  United  States  and  some  of  the  other 
nations  In  the  world,  and  especially  com- 
munistic nations.  We  are  a  God-fearing 
society;  others  are  godless  societies. 
Lest  someone  misinterpret  what  the 
Court  has  said  and  place  us  in  the  field 
of  being  a  godless  people,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  the  following  language  in 
Justice  Goldberg's  opinion: 

The  first  amendment's  guarantees,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  States  through  the  14th  amend- 
ment, foreclose  not  only  laws  "respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion"  but  also  those 
"prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof." 

Tlie  basic  purpose  of  the  first  amendment 
Is  to  promote  and  assure  the  fullest  possible 
scope  of  religious  liberty  and  tolerance  for  all 
and  to  niu-ture  the  conditions  which  secure 
the  best  hope  of  attainment  of  that  end. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  1 
additional  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  1  additional  minute? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg 
has  pointed  out  that,  unless  we  are  very 
careful,  people  will  interpret  the  Court's 
decision  to  signify  that  we  are  anti- 
religious  in  America.  That  is  certainly 
not  true,  and  I  most  heartily  commend 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  to 
all  Senators. 

I  believe  a  resolution  of  the  kind  I 
have  proposed  is  necesary,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  urge  that  it  be  given  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  164)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that — 

(a)  notwithstanding  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  relating  to  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  and  the  offering  of  prayer  in  the 
public  schools,  any  public  school  system  If 
It  so  chooses  may  provide  time  during  the 
school  day  for  prayerful  meditation  If  no 
public  oflBclal  prescribes  or  recites  the  prayer 
which  Is  offered;  and 

(b)  providing  public  school  time  for  pray- 
erful meditation  In  no  way  violates  the  Con- 
stitution because  each  Individual  partici- 
pating therein  would  be  permitted  to  pray 
as  he  chooses,  but  that  such  practice  is  con- 
sonant with  the  free  exercise  of  religion  pro- 
tected by  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 


BENEFIT-COST  RATIO  FOR  WATER 
RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT  PROJ- 
ECTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
present,  millions  of  dollars  are  being 
spent    on    reclamation    projects    based 


upon  absurd  estimates  of  their  worth 
relative  to  other  projects  and  other  Fed- 
eral programs.  Last  August  9  I  made  a 
very  complete  statonent  on  this  matter 
emphasizing  the  uzirealistically  long  pe- 
riod of  100  years  over  which  reclamation 
projects  were  calculated  to  yield  benefits 
and  the  too-low  discount  rate  of  2.5  per- 
cent which  is  applied  to  future  benefits 
to  give  their  present  value.  Today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  which 
would  make  plain  the  interest  of  Con- 
gress in  how  these  Important  estimates 
are  made  and  would  take  a  modest  step 
toward  correcting  this  situation  by  call- 
ing for  the  application  of  a  higher  dis- 
count rate  on  long-term  projects. 

In  deciding  whether  or  not  a  proposed 
project  is  worthwhile,  an  evaluation  of 
the  benefit  of  the  project  as  compared  to 
its  cost  is  the  most  Important  single 
determination.  If  the  estimates  of  ben- 
efit and  cost  are  equal  or  if  benefit  is 
estimated  to  exceed  cost,  the  project  is 
likely  to  be  approved.  The  taxpayer's 
money  is  spent  on  It. 

However,  if  cost  is  estimated  to  exceed 
benefit,  the  project  is  probably  dead.  It 
can  easily  be  seen  that  the  estimated 
ratio  of  benefit  to  cost  is  a  crucial  factor 
in  determining  whether  or  not  the  tax- 
payer's money  shall  be  spent  on  a  given 
project  It  is  especially  crucial  because 
it  Is  a  simple  and  apparently  an  objec- 
tive and  fair  basis  for  deciding  whether 
the  taxpayer  should  make  the  invest- 
ment. But  everything  depends  not  only 
on  whether  the  benefit  and  cost  are  de- 
termined honestly  and  accurately,  it  de- 
pends on  whether  the  benefit  period  and 
the  discount  rate  are  accurate  too. 

The  estimate  of  cost  Is  generally  com- 
paratively easy  to  make.  Here  we  are 
dealing  with  tangibles  such  as  men  and 
materials.  Initial  construction  cost,  and 
upkeep.  However,  estimating  the  bene- 
fit Is  not  at  all  an  easy  Job  because  It 
demands  that  a  long  look  be  taken  Into 
the  future.  The  benefits  of  a  dam.  for 
example,  may  Include  the  prevention  of 
a  flood  50  years  from  now,  as  well  as  next 
year.  If  the  dam  Is  functional  50  years 
hence. 

Thus  the  first  question  asked  in  esti- 
mating benefit  Is:  "What  is  the  useful 
life  of  the  object  whose  construction  is 
under  consideration?"  This  question  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  not  only 
must  the  durability  of  the  concrete 
which  goes  into  the  structure  be  esti- 
mated, but  factors  such  as  obsolescence 
and  shifting  populations  must  be  taken 
into  account.  For  instance,  a  dam  which 
effectively  produces  electric  power  today 
may  be  made  obsolete  In  terms  of  this 
benefit  by  the  cheap  use  of  atomic  power 
10  or  20  years  from  now.  A  facility 
which  can  economically  serve  500.000 
people  may  be  unable  to  function  ef- 
fectively if  the  population  in  the  area 
doubles  or  triples. 

If  the  useful  life  of  the  project  is  esti- 
mated as  very  short,  It  Is  quite  Ukely 
that  the  benefit  will  not  be  large  enough 
to  justify  the  cost.  However,  as  the  years 
of  estimated  use  increase,  the  difficulty 
of  justification  decreases.  A  dam  which 
stands  for  50  years  will  prevent  a  great 
many  more  floods  than  a  dam  which 
crumbles  In  25.    Until  recently  50  years 
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was  the  standard  estimate  of  the  li/e 
of  a  project. 

But  now  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
practice  Is  to  use  the  life  of  the  project 
or  100  years,  whichever  is  shorter.  Since 
it  is  difQcult  to  predict  the  life  of  the 
project,  practice  has  resulted  In  100 
years  being  used.  Of  course,  this  greatly 
increases  the  ease  of  justifying  a  project. 
However,  a  100-year  lifespan  is  absurd 
in  view  of  the  great  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  last  100  years  and 
that  can  be  expected  to  take  place  in  the 
future. 

This  means  benefits  are  enormously 
overestimated  by  doubling  useful  life  far 
beyond  a  realistic  estimate. 

The  second  question  asked  in  estimat- 
ing benefit  is:  "What  is  a  future  benefit 
worth  today?'  In  order  to  answer  this 
question  it  Is  necessary  to  discount  the 
value  of  future  dollars.  We  do  this  be- 
cause if  we  had  these  dollars  today,  we 
could  invest  them  and  through  their 
use  earn  more  dollars.  But  since  we  do 
not  have  these  benefits,  expressed  in 
terms  of  dollars  today,  and  cannot  use 
them,  we  must  estimate  the  present  dis- 
counted value  of  future  benefits. 

If  it  is  estimated  that  an  Investment 
would  yield  an  annual  return  of  10  per- 
cent and  the  future  benefit  is  discounted 
on  this  basis,  the  benefit  would  be  so 
greatly  discounted  that  the  difficulty  of 
justifying  the  project  would  be  very 
great.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  low 
discount  rate  is  used,  it  would  be  much 
easier  to  come  up  with  a  benefit-cost 
ratio  justifying  the  project. 

The  discount  rate  now  commonly  used 
in  calculating  present  value  of  future 
benefits  is  2.5  percent.    This  is  a  ridicu- 
lously unrealistic  figure  since  present  in- 
vestments, even  in  short-term  Govern- 
ment bonds,  are  bringing  a  much  higher 
yield.     It  is  especially  erroneous  when 
used  in  connection  with  projects  esti- 
mated to  yield  benefits  for  a  period  of 
more  than  50  years.    It  enormously  and 
artificially  exaggerates  the  real  benefits. 
The  taxpayer  is  shoved  by  this  device 
into  commitments  that  cost  far  more — 
including  the  interest  the  taxpayer  has 
to  pay  on  the  money  the  Government 
borrows — for  the  project  than  it  is  worth. 
For  these  reasons,  I  submit  a  resolu- 
tion which  would  make  it  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  a  discount  rate  equal  to 
the  interest  paid  on  long-term  Govern- 
ment securities  be  apphed  to  projects 
whose  life  is  estimated  at  more  than  50 
years.     The  current  rate  paid  on  these 
securities  is  approximately  4  percent. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  moderate  pro- 
posal. It  would  serve  notice  that  the 
Senate  is  interested  in  the  means  used 
by  the  executive  branch  to  justify  pro- 
F>osed  projects.  I  am  not  propKWing  leg- 
islation declaring  that  100  years  is  too 
long  a  life  to  be  given  to  a  project  al- 
though this  is  an  age  of  great  change 
and  uncertainty.  I  am  not  proposing 
legislation  declaring  that  2.5  percent  is 
too  low  a  discount  rate  to  apply  to  50- 
year  projects.  I  am  merely  saying  that 
using  a  2.5  percent  discount  rate  in  meas- 
uring benefits  over  a  period  of  100  years 
is  stacking  the  deck  in  favor  of  unjusti- 
fied projects  and  against  the  taxpayer. 
We    must   not   allow    overly    optimistic 


benefit  calculations  to  channel  money 
into  bad  projects  or  to  divert  funds  from 
the  pocket  of  the  taxpayer  into  creating 
impractical  physical  resources. 

Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Lausche),  I 
submit  this  resolution  calling  for  a  dis- 
count rate  equal  to  the  rate  paid  by  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  on  long- 
term  marketable  securities  of  the  United 
States  for  all  projects  which  are  antici- 
pated to  exceed  50  years  in  life.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
remain  on  the  desk  for  1  week  for  addi- 
tional cosponsors,  and  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  the 
resolution  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  res- 
olution will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
held  at  the  desk,  as  requested. 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  165  •  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  as  follows; 

Whereas  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  stated  In 
S.  Res.  281,  Eighty-fourth  Congress  and  In 
S.  Res.  148,  Elghty-flfth  Congress.  Is  that  the 
Congress  will  continue  to  exercise  Its  con- 
stitutional powers  to  encourage  the  compre- 
hensive conservation,  development,  and  util- 
ization of  the  land  and  water  resources  of 
the  Nation,  and  that  reports  to  the  Congress 
In  support  of  authorization  of  projects  for 
such  purposes  should  (1)  include  evalua- 
tions made  in  accordance  with  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  the  Congress,  and  (2)  fully  dis- 
close the  reeults  of  studies  and  analyses  of 
the  potential  utilizations,  costs,  allocations, 
payout,  benefits,  both  direct  and  indirect: 

Whereas  previous  statements  of  congres- 
sional intent  have  been  sUent  on  the  Impor- 
tant matter  of  the  proper  discount  rate  (the 
interest  rate  on  the  Federal  Investment)  to 
b«  used  In  such  economic  analysis  of  the 
benefits  and  coets  of  prospective  water  re- 
source development  projects.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  small  change  In  the  present  dis- 
count factor  could  significantly  alter  the 
beneflt-cost  ratio  of  many  projects,  thus 
affecting  the  choice  of  alternative  projects 
Whereas  If  public  funds  are  to  be  used 
to  best  advantage,  the  most  economically 
feasible  projects  should  be  selected  for  au- 
thorization, so  that  funds  are  not  denied  to 
prospective  water  resource  projects  which 
would  yield  larger  economic  benefits  over 
the  years,  and  to  insure  that  public  funds  are 
properly  allocated  to  all  private  and  public 
uses: 

Whereas  the  proper  choice  of  the  best 
projecta  from  many  alternative  uses  requires 
that  a  discount  rate  be  used  which  Is  real- 
istic In  terms  of  the  public  interest  and  all 
economic  factors: 

Whereas  it  Is  important  that  any  rate  of 
discount  used  for  these  Important  economic 
choices  should  be  determined  by  the  Con- 
gress: 

Whereas  the  estimation  of  benefits  for 
any  project  for  any  future  time  period  in- 
cludes the  evaluation  of  many  uncertainties 
and  Imponderables,  and  the  longer  the  time 
period  for  which  the  projection  is  t)elng 
made,  the  more  uncertain  the  estimated 
benefits  will  be: 

Whereas  the  uncertainties  associated  with 
a  longer  period  of  analysis  Indicate  that  the 
discount  rate  should  be  higher  so  that  the 
more  uncertain  benefits  of  the  more  dis- 
tant future  are  not  given  the  same  weight 
as  the  more  certain  benefits  which  are  esti- 
mated to  come  about  In  the  near  future  In 
determining  the  selection  of  alternative 
water  resource  development  projects:  and 

Whereas  the  present  policy  Is  to  use  the 
same  discount  rate,  which  currently  Is  ap- 
proximately 2  5  per  centum,  in  analyzing  the 
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benefit-cost  ratio  of  projects  where  the  Derir-* 
of  analysis  Is  more  than  fifty  years  and  « 
much  as  one  hundred  years  and  of  prowtf 
where  such  period  U  less  than  fifty  vilL 
Now,  therefore,  be  It  «■'  years: 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen 
ate  that  In  cases  where  the  period  of  analv.u 
with  respect  to  the  useful  life  of  a  wat. 
resource  development  project  Is  more  thftn 
fifty  years  the  discount  rate  used  for  th» 
purpose  of  such  analysis  should  be  greater 
than  In  cases  where  such  period  U  fifty  vea« 
or  less  and  should  be  at  least  equal  to  the 
average  rate  of  Interest  payable  by  the  Treas 
ury  on  Interest -bearing  marketable  securities 
of  the  United  States  outstanding  on  the  last 
day  of  the  fiscal  year  preceding  such  analygu 
which  on  such  day  had  fifteen  years  or  more 
remaining  before  reaching  maturity  such 
average  rate  being  currently  approximated 
4  per  centum  ■' 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  two 
amendments.  One  of  them  deals  with 
development  research.  The  other  deals 
with  certain  provisions  for  investment 
guarantees.  They  are  amendments  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  Senate  bill 
1276.  now  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received,  printed,  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  amendments  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on   Foreign  Relations. 


COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  AND  CON- 
CILIATION SERVICE  ACT— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  10.  1963,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr,  Hart,  Mr 
Long  of  Missouri.  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr 
Nelson,  and  Mr.  Pell  were  added  as  ad- 
ditional cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1689i 
to  establish  a  Community  Relations  and 
Conciliation  Sci-vice  to  preserve  domes- 
tic peace  and  to  help  insure  to  all  per- 
sons the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
under  the  Constitution,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey  ifor  him- 
self and  Mrs.  Neubercer)  on  June  10 
1963. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION   OF     HARRY    PHILLIPS.    OP 
TENNESSEE.  TO   BE  US.  CIRCUIT 
JUDGE.  SIXTH  CIRCUIT 
Mr    JOHNSTON.     Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Wednes- 
day. June  26.  1963.  at  10:30  a.m..  In  room 
2300.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Harry  Phillips,  of  Ten- 
ne.ssee.  to  be  U.S.  Circuit  Judge,  for  the 
Sixth  Circuit,  vice  John  D.  Martin,  Sr., 
deceased. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  HartI.  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ke.atingI. 
and  myself,  as  chairman. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARING  BY  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
TO  CONSIDER  NOMINATION  OF 
DR.  GERALD  P.  TAPE  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER.  AND  REAPPOINTMENT 
OF  DR.  GLENN  T.  SEABORG  AS 
CHAIRMAN  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senate  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  I  wish  to 
give  notice  that  a  public  hearing  has 
been  scheduled  for  Thursday,  June  20, 
1963.  at  10  a.m.,  in  the  Joint  Committee's 
open  hearing  room,  S.  407  of  the  Capitol, 
to  consider  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Gerald 
p.  Tape,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for 
the  remainder  of  the  tei-m  expiring  June 
30.  1966.  of  Dr.  Leland  J.  Haworth.  Dr. 
Haworth  is  resigning  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  Isecome  the  Di- 
rector of  Uie  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RfcoRD  the  biographical  summary  of  Dr. 
Tape  that  accompanied  his  nomination. 
There   being   no   objection,    the   bio- 
graphical summary  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Da.  Gerald  F.  Tape 
Born:  Ann  Arbor.  Mich..  May  29.  1915. 
Education:  1935,  graduated  from  the  Mlch- 
tf&n  State  Normal  College  with  the  A.B.  de- 
gree;   1936.    received   the   master   of  science 
degree.  University  oX  Michigan;  1940,  received 
Ph.    D.    degree    in    physics,     University     of 
Bilchigan. 
Marital  status:  Married. 
Experience:   1939-42,  instructor  in  physics 
St  Cornell  University  where  he  did  research 
m  nuclear  physics;  1942-48,  staff  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  InsUtute  of   Technology 
Radiation  Laboratory;  1946,  Joined  the  phys- 
ics department  at  the  University  of  Illinois; 
1946-49,   assistant   professor;    1949-50.    asso- 
ciate professor;  1950,  became  assistant  to  Dr. 
Haworth  in  his  capacity  as  director  of   the 
Brookharen  National  Laboratory;    1961.  be- 
came single  deputy  director;   January  1962, 
became  vice  president  of  Associated  Unlver- 
Kities.  Inc.;  October  1962.  president  of  Asso- 
ciated Universities.  Inc. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
hearing  the  Senate  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  uill  also  consider  the  reap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg  of 
California,  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  for  a  term  of  5  years 
expiring  June  30,  1968.  Dr.  Seaborg's 
present  appointment  to  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  expires  June  30,  1963. 
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private  power  companies  atUcking  the  deci- 
sion ttuit  the  BonnevUle  Power  Adnxlnlstra- 
tlon  will  replace  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
as  the  marketing  agent  for  public  power 
in  southern  Idaho. 

Article  entitled  "Berlin:  A  New  Approach." 
written  by  Senator  Pixi,  and  published  In 
the  June  22.  1963.  Issue  of  the  Nation. 
By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

Article  entitled  "Are  We  Being  Too  Peace- 
ful In  Space?"  by  Senator  Howard  W.  Can- 
non, published  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
of  recent  date. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  19, 1963.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  74)  for  the  relief  of 
certain  aliens. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent. 

addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

By  Mr.  CHURCH: 

Statement  prepared  by  himself  In  response 
to  advertisements  in  Idaho   newspaperc   by 


STIMULATION  OP  INTEREST  AND 
PARTICIPATION  OF  BUSINESS 
PEOPLE  IN  POLITICAL  A|FAIRS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.'last  week 
I  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Effective  Citizens  Organization,  a  bi- 
partisan, nonprofit  national  group  which 
is  engaged  in  activities  designed  to  stim- 
ulate the  interest  and  participation  of 
business  people  in  political  and  govern- 
mental affairs. 

Effective  Citizens  Organization  was 
founded  in  1954  and  was  the  forerunner 
of  the  public  affairs  movement  in  the 
business  community.  The  public  affairs 
field  is  familiar,  I  know,  to  many  of  my 
colleagues;  we  all  have  benented  from 
the  comments  of  aroused  constituents 
who  have  developed  an  interest  in  Con- 
gress because  of  a  company -sponsored 
political  education  course.  Effective 
Citizens  Organization  initiated  the  pub- 
lic affairs  movement  within  American  in- 
dustry and  today  remains  the  leader  in 
spreading  the  public  affairs  gospel  while 
providing  valuable  services  to  those  com- 
panies already  established  in  active  pub- 
lic affairs  programs. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Effective 
Citizens  Organization  had  a  dual  pur- 
pose: the  morning  session  was  devoted  to 
a  public  affairs  orientation  for  top  cor- 
porate management  personnel,  and  the 
limcheon  session  was  the  vehicle  for  the 
presentation  of  an  award  to  Gen.  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  for  his  contributions  to 
the  cause  of  Increased  citizen  Interest 
and  participation  in  political  and  govern- 
mental affairs.  In  a  gesture  befitting  a 
bipartisan  organization,  the  award  was 
presented  by  the  Honorable  James  A. 
Parley,  now  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.  but  once  the 
political  mastermind  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  presidential  campaign  and 
one  of  the  best  known  Democrats  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Parley's  remarks  on  this 
occasion  were  a  tribute  to  the  bipartisan 
nature  of  a  citizen's  obligation  to  the 
American  political  system  and,  I  believe, 
deserve  the  consideration  of  the  Senators 
and  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  Mr.  Farley's  speech 
as  part  of  these  remarks: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Business  and  Politics 
I  am  delighted  to  share  In  this  occasion, 
where  there  is  such  graphic  proof  that  busi- 
ness and  politics  can  coexist.  You  will.  I 
hope,  forgive  my  obvious  pleastire  at  this 
sight  but  I  have  spent  a  good  many  years  of 
active  partlciiiatlon  In  these  two  worlds. 
Occasionally  I  feel  like  the  man  who  was 
asked,  "Which  Is  more  affectionate — blondes 


or  redheads?"    He  replied,  "I  can't  say     My 
wife  has  been  both." 

There  were  days  when  my  friends  In  the 
business  community  classed  me  «s  "one  of 
those  dirty  politicians"  &nd  other  days  when 
the  politicians  put  me  in  the  "btisiness  czar" 
niche.  Of  course,  the  truth  of  the  matter  U 
that  I  Just  happened  to  be  a  man  In  busi- 
ness who  has  always  enjoyed  political  activ- 
ity and  liked  to  have  a  part  In  determining 
the  future  government  of  my  State  and  mv 
country. 

The  virtual  bill  of  divorcement  between 
business  and  the  poliUcal-governmental 
area  Is  the  most  incongruous  situation  of 
our  era.  The  average  businessman  complains 
to  his  circle  of  friends  aoid  associates  that 
government  is  a  headache — a  nuisance  In- 
fringing on  his  prerogatives  In  running  his 
affairs.  In  the  next  breath,  he  proclaims 
that  old  saw.  "Politics  U  dirty."  and  he  sim- 
ply will  not  be  contaminated.  I  might  say 
this  is  a  rather  unsophisticated  comment  for 
one  who  in  any  way  is  idenUfled  with  oiu- 
current  society.  From  the  poliUcian's  point 
of  view,  the  businessman  represents  one  of 
dozens  of  special  InteresU  which  are  not  al- 
ways willing  to  defer  to  the  pollUclan's  judg- 
ment of  what  is  the  larger  national  interest. 
A  politician  has  to  be  reelected  If  he's  going 
to  do  anybody,  including  himself,  any  good 
and  he  often  feels  that  the  businessman 
fails  to  recognize  the  essenUal  need  for 
compromise  in  political  matters. 

I  cannot  deny,  much  as  I  would  like  to, 
that  a  breach  exists  between  business  and 
government.  I  do  beUeve  this  breach  is 
rooted  in  a  lack  of  understanding  and 
mutual  respect  on  both  sides.  The  differ- 
ences between  these  two  essential  elements 
of  our  modern  society  rest  on  a  kind  of  pecu- 
liar competitive  fear  that  has  developed  with- 
in the  two  power  structures  of  this  Nation. 
Differences  are  not  resolved  when  both  sides 
withdraw  into  their  shells  and  snipe  away  at 
each  other.  Wishing  won't  make  it  so  when 
one  says  "Government,  go  away,"  any  more 
than  when  poliUclans  say,  "Let  me  legislate 
In  peace  without  considering  the  Interests  of 
business."  Until  permanent  Unes  of  com- 
munlcaUon  are  established  between  business 
and  government  and  kept  In  good  repair,  a 
serious  threat  to  the  American  system  will 
remain. 

Both  sides  can  help  to  establish  this  rap- 
port but  the  bulk  of  the  responsibiUty  rests 
with  the  business  community.  Govern- 
ment can  try  to  bring  business  representa- 
tion into  a  political  administration  through 
appointmenu  but  the  businessman  must  ac- 
cept the  job.  And  business  has  the  same 
obligation  as  labor  or  any  other  segment  of 
our  society  and.  for  that  matter,  any  individ- 
ual citizen;  namely,  to  take  an  Interest  in 
political  affairs  and  then  do  something  about 

This  brings  up  some  practical  problems. 
I  am  genuinely  amazed  by  the  attitude  of 
many  business  people  who  are  sincerely  In- 
terested In  politics.  Take  the  one  who  is 
running  a  successful  factory  operation.  He 
has  demonstrated  his  leadership  ability  and 
now  has  developed  an  interest  in  politics. 
He  didn't  step  Into  the  top  spot  in  the  fac- 
tory his  first  day  on  the  Job;  yet  he  will  pre- 
sent himself  at  his  local  party  headquarters 
fully  expecting  to  be  named  county  chair- 
man on  the  spot — or  nominated  for  public 
office.  While  many  of  the  qualities  required 
for  business  success  are  the  same  factors 
necessary  for  political  achievement,  you  can't 
transfer  In  grade.  You  must  start  at  the 
bottom  of  the  political  ladder  and  prove  your 
right  to  advancement,  just  as  you  do  In 
business. 

Of  course,  as  we  all  realize,  there  is  always 
an  exception  to  the  rule  which  has  never 
been  better  illustrated  than  th«  appMirance 
on  this  platform  of  General  Elsenhower,  our 
honoree  who  Is  to  be  the  recipient  of  ECO's 
first  award. 
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I  know  General  Elsenhower  remembers  my 
conversation  with  him  In  SHAPE.  In  his 
headquarters  In  Paris  the  day  before  he  was 
relieved  of  his  command  by  General  Rldge- 
way  On  that  occasion  I  told  blm  that  I 
was  possibly  one  of  the  few  men  be  had  met 
or  would  meet  who  would  advise  him  that  In 
my  Judgment  he  was  going  to  be  nominated 
at  the  Republican  Convention  and  subse- 
quently elected  In  November. 

In  that  same  conversation  I  very  frankly 
advised  him  that  I  wouldn't  vote  for  him 
because  I  am  a  lifelong  regular  organization 
Democrat,  and  that  I  was  going  to  be  a 
delegate  In  the  convention  In  Chicago  and 
would,  of  course,  support  the  EJemocratlc 
nominee  who  would  oppose  him.  We  had  a 
▼ery  friendly  discussion  which  was  too  long 
to  recite  here.  I  am  sure  the  General  also 
recalls  that  conversation. 

A  second,  and  In  the  long  run.  more  Impor- 
tant practical  consideration  is  your  attitude 
as  a  biislnessman  toward  a  politician  You 
have  every  right,  and.  in  a  very  real  sense, 
an  obligation  to  represent  yoiur  legitimate 
Interests  to  any  elected  ofllclal.  Your  wel- 
fare is  of  vital  concern  to  the  ultimate  health 
and  soundneas  of  the  country,  financially  and 
socially.  But  you  must  remember  that  the 
politician  is  boimd  by  an  oath  to  assxune 
responslbllty  for  the  public  Interest.  Occa- 
sionally, he  may  possess  facts  and  Informa- 
tion not  available  to  you  which  Influence  his 
decision.  At  other  times,  he  may  be  trying 
to  reconcile  the  divergent  interests  of  many 
groups,  molding  a  policy  which  will  result  In 
the  greatest  benefit  to  all.  If  an  officeholder 
disagrees  with  your  views  once  in  a  while, 
you  have  no  right  to  condemn  him — out  of 
hand — as  oppoeed   to  business 

Certainly,  the  protection  of  yoiu*  own  In- 
terests gives  you  a  good  practical  reason  to 
be  concerned  with  p>olltlcs,  but  I  would  point 
out  another  more  fundamental  Justiflcation 
If  you  need  It.  As  Americans,  we  have  so 
many  blessings  that  we  tend  to  be  compla- 
cent. But  have  you  stopped  to  think  that 
your  personal  political  freedoms  are  basic  to 
everything  else  you  enjoy  Without  our 
poUtlcai  system  and  its  foundation  of  prin- 
ciples, there  would  be  no  freedom  of  speech 
or  press  or  assembly  There  would  be  no 
protection  from  search  and  selziu-e  There 
would  be  no  guarantee  of  the  freedom  to 
worship — or  not  to  worship,  as  you  choose 
True,  these  principles  can  exist,  even  in  a 
dictatorship,  but  they  exist  a-s  privileges,  not 
as  basic  natural  rights  Their  existence  rests 
on  the  whim  of  a  despot  and  not  as  the 
fundamental  assumption  underlying  the  law 
of  the  land.  Without  politics,  force  is  our 
only  recourse  in  defense  of  these  principles 
But  politics  provides  an  orderly  mechanism 
through  which  any  citizen  can  participate  in 
their  protection  and  implementation. 

Today  we  face  a  challenge  to  these  princi- 
ples such  as  we  have  never  known  Tradl- 
tlontilly,  our  peace-loving  Nation  has  been 
willing  to  take  up  arms  In  defense  of  our 
t>eliefs  and  rights  Since  World  War  11.  we 
have  developed  a  military  potential  which 
makes  an  all-out  war  unprofitable  for  an 
aggressor  Thus  the  battleground  has  be- 
come men's  minds  and  the  weapons  of  war 
are  ideas  If  the  house  of  democracy  is  to 
withstand  the  storm  of  communism,  we  must 
strengthen  it  from  the  inside  as  well  as  out. 
How  can  we  hope  to  maintain  that  strength 
if  the  able,  competent  men  and  women  of 
the  American  business  conununlty  choose  to 
sit  on  the  sidelines,  denying  our  political 
system  the  benefit  of  their  support  and 
leadership'' 

Our  Nation  Is  In  one  of  Its  most  difficult 
eras,  and  It  requires  the  very  best  in  leader- 
ship if  we  are  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  this 
Republic   In    an   !ncrs««lnfljr    hostile    world. 


Inevitably  lasting,  effective  leadership  must 
come  In  par  from  our  responsible  bxislneas 
leaders.  Let  me  exhort  all  business  le«der8 
to  reexamine  your  understanding  of  the 
processes  of  Oovernment  in  this  Republic, 
and  its  need  for  your  contribution. 

The  last  decade  has  seen  great  strides  In 
this  area.  Ten  years  ago  no  major  company 
in  the  United  States  had  what  we  now  call  a 
public  affairs  program.  Today  more  than  300 
companies  maintain  such  activities.  Some  of 
you  here  today  were  the  pioneers  of  cor- 
porate public  affairs:  some  of  you  are  neo- 
phytes; and  some  of  you  are  still  our  hea- 
then brethren,  open,  we  hope,  to  conversion. 
The  merits  of  public  affairs  have  been 
widely  recognized  and  many  national  groups 
htwe  entered  the  field.  Literally  thousands 
of  Industrial  employees  have  benefited  from 
company-sponsored  political  and  economic 
education  courses.  Communications  pro- 
grazns  and  get  out  the  vote  campaigns  have 
resulted  in  a  better  informed  more  respon- 
sive electorate  Bipartisan,  in-plant  political 
fund-raising  drives  are  a  valuable  potential 
answer  to  the  problem  of  broadening  the 
base  of  political  contributions.  These  public 
affairs  activities  are  reaching  and  affecting 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
and  returning  the  Investment  of  business 
and  Industry  In  them  many  times  over. 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  In  conjunction  with 
this  award  presenution  today,  both  as  a  per- 
sonal admirer  of  the  honoree  and  as  a  life- 
time Democrat  representing  a  bipartisan  or- 
ganization in  the  presentation  of  an  award  to 
a  former  Republican  President 

It  Is  particularly  fitting  that  the  Honorable 
Dwlght  D  Elsenhower  be  the  recipient  of 
ECOs  first  award  for  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  public  affairs  field  ECO  lUelf — 
and  thus.  In  large  mejisure,  the  public  affairs 
movement— was  born  as  the  result  of  a  casual 
conversation  between  two  men  present  at 
this  Ubie  today— H.  Bruce  Palmer  and 
Dwlght  D  Eisenhower.  Great  credit  goes  to 
the  men  who  struggled  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  general's  suggestion,  or- 
ganizing and  maintaining  the  Effective  Citi- 
zens Organization. 

To  Dwlght  Elsenhower  go  the  thanks  of 
the  American  people,  not  only  for  the  forma- 
tion of  organizations  like  ECO,  but  for  his 
continued  Interest  and  support  of  all  efforts 
to  expand  citizen  interest  and  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  our  Nation  He  Is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  cltlzen-iurned-poUtlclan  and  he 
has  lent  his  prestige  to  the  cause  of  better 
government  and  Increased  acceptance  of 
political  responsibility  by  every  American 
citizen. 

Good  government  Is  not  a  partisan  Issue 
Wherever  we  may  disagree  as  party  mem- 
bers, we  share  the  concern  of  our  Nation's 
future  and  the  preservation  of  our  system 
I  have  here  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
ECO  board  of  directors  which  reads  as 
follows: 

"Whereas  Dwlght  D  Elsenhower  has  main- 
tained a  consistent  Interest  In  furthering  the 
cause  of  increased  citizen  participation  In 
political  and  governmental  affairs:  and 

"Whereas  he  has  willing  given  of  his  time 
and  effort  in  support  of  those  activities 
designed  to  increase  citizenship  responsi- 
bility, and 

"Whereas  he  has  offered  leadership.  In- 
spiration, and  encouragement  to  the  public 
affairs  movement  and  the  Effective  Citizens 
Organization,  and 

"Whereas  he  has  personally  exemplified 
throimh  a  life  of  devoted  public  service  those 
qualities  of  good  citizenship  which  have 
earned  for  him  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  American  people  and  which  are  the 
characteristic*  that  the  public  affairs  move- 
ment strives  to  promote  In  every  citizen 
Therefore  be  It 
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•^Jtesolted.  That  the  board  of  directors  f.f 
the  Effective  Citizens  Organization  express^! 
gratitude  and  appreciation  to  Dwight  n 
Eisenhower  for  his  contribution  to  the  cau« 
of  good  citizenship  and  to  the  public  affair! 
movement;   and  further 

"That  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Effer 
tlve  Citizens  Organization  directs  the  crea 
tlon  of  an  award  in  recognition  of  his  oer 
sonal  contributions   to  be  presented  at  the 
annual    meeting    of    the    Effective    Cltly^n. 
Organization.  '-'"zens 

"Efiective    Citizens    Organization 
Board  of  Directors." 

"June  12.  1963." 

In  accordance  with  this  directive,  it  la  my 
privilege  to  present  this  award  to  you 
Dwlght  D  Elsenhower,  inscribed  with  your 
words  which  are  a  fitting  motto  for  the  pub 
lie  affairs  field:  "Politics  ought  to  be  the 
parttlme  profession  of  every  citizen  who 
would  protect  the  rights  and  privileges  of  free 
people  " 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  la.st 
week  former  President  Eisenhower  was 
the  guest  of  honor  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing and  luncheon  of  the  Effective  Citi- 
zens Organization  here  in  Washington 
The  general  received  the  Effective  Citi 
zens  Organization  award  for  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  cause  of 
increased  citizen  interest  and  participa- 
tion in  political  and  governmental  af- 
fairs. 

Effective  Citizens  Organization  is  a  bi- 
partisan, nonprofit  national  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  stimulating  active  par- 
ticipation of  individual  business  people  in 
the  political  party  of  their  choice.  Thu; 
organization  was  founded  by  a  group  of 
businessmen,  and  for  a  decade  it  has 
served  as  the  spearhead  of  the  public  af- 
fairs movement  in  the  American  business 
commimity.  Today  nearly  350  com- 
panies maintain  a  corporate  public  af- 
fairs program,  providing  political  and 
economic  education  and  information  to 
thou.sands  of  employees. 

The  Effective  Citizens  Organization 
award,  recognizing  General  Eisenhowei  s 
continued  interest  in  and  support  of 
these  efforts,  was  presentee  by  the  Hon- 
orable James  A  Farley.  Mr.  Farley 
commented  on  the  appropriatene.ss  of 
■'a  lifetime  Democrat  representing  a  bi- 
partisan organization  in  the  presentation 
of  an  award  to  a  former  Republican 
President  ■' 

Earlier  today  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr  Curtis  I  submitted  for  the 
Record  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Farley  in 
the  piesenting  of  the  award  to  Mr.  Els- 
enhower I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  in  the  Record  General  Eisen- 
hower's remarks  accepting  the  Effective 
Citizeivs  Oiganization  award  as  a  part 
of  these  remarks  A  citizen's  right  and 
obligation  to  participate  in  the  political 
processes  which  determine  the  nature  of 
his  government  is  an  area  in  which  po- 
litical parties  can  unite  wholeheartedly 
and  which  deserves  the  consideration 
aiid  support  of  every  American  In 
General  Eisenhowers  words,  engraved 
on  the  Effective  Citizens  Oiganization 
award; 

Politics  ought  to  be  the  part-time  profes- 
sion of  every  cltljjen  who  would  protect  the 
rights  and  prtTilefes  of  free  men. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

REMARKS      or      THX      HONORABLE      DWIGHT      D. 

EisENHOwni  IK  Acceptance  or  the  Elnxc- 
TivE    CmzENs    Organization    Awakd    ro« 

OirrSTANDING   CONTRIBDTIONS   TO  THE   CAtTOE 

or  CrnzEN  Participation  in  Political  and 
Governmental  ArrAiRS 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Toastmaster.  Mr.  Barr, 
Mr.  Farley,  and  distinguished  Americans  all. 
It  Is  Indeed  a  very  great  honor  that  has  been 
awarded  me  by  the  Effective  Citizens  Orga- 
nization, and  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
receive  It  from  the  hands  of  an  old  friend, 
one  that  I've  admired  and  respected  for 
years.  Incidentally,  he  spoke  of  a  prediction 
be  made  concerning  me  some  years  back. 
He  omitted  one  remark  that  he  later  made. 
He  said,  "Welcome  to  the  membership  of 
those  who  now  follow  the  ptomaine  trail." 
In  that  particular  exercise  he  had  had 
much  more  earlier  experience  than  I  had. 

I  should  like  to  start  by  saying,  first,  that 
I  concur  with  and  applaud  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  Mr.  Farley  Just  now  to  this 
audience.  Likewise,  I  am  delighted  and 
gratified  by  the  report  we  had  from  Mr. 
Barr  on  what  this  organization  Is  producing 
and    the   work    they    are   accomplishing. 

I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  for  a  moment — 
possibly  in  generalities — on  what  I  think 
about  certain  fundamentals.  I  think  the 
most  priceless  heritage  recognized  by  all  that 
we  have  been  handed  from  our  Pounding 
Fathers  through  succeeding  generations  is 
the  right  of  self-government.  And  I  wonder 
how  often  we  stop  to  think  what  self- 
government  means,  what  it  entails.  It  in- 
cludes and  comprehends  all  those  concepts 
of  human  dignity,  individual  liberties  and  all 
of  the  rights  specified  In  our  Constitution 
and  as  recited  Just  a  moment  ago  by  Mr. 
Parley. 

But  self-government  means  Just  a  little 
bit  more  than  that,  I  think.  If  self-govern- 
ment Is  going  to  work,  then  we  have  to  prac- 
tice it.  Let  us  assume  anyone  In  this  audi- 
ence has  not  voted  or  has  not  done  his  best 
to  further  the  ideals  and  concepts  of  gov- 
ernment that  he  believes  should  prevail. 
Then  I  submit  that  man  or  that  Individual 
la  not  part  of  self-government.  He's  letting 
somebody  else  govern  him,  and  If  you  make 
this  practice  too  general — and  It  Is  far  too 
general  today  when  we  have  only  what  some- 
times I  call  a  pitiable  percentage  of  our 
electorate  coming  to  the  polls — If  this  prac- 
tice becomes  too  general,  then  government 
Anally  gets  Into  the  hands  of  a  very  few 
people  and  we  have  in  fact  an  oligarchy. 

What,  then,  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
I  submit  there  is  only  one  thing.  You  must, 
whether  you  choose  to  remain  a  private  citi- 
zen at  home,  to  go  into  politics  itself,  or  to 
be  a  professional  man,  whatever  you  want 
to  do — you  still  have  the  bound  duty  to 
express  yourself  through  our  system,  our 
practical  system  of  self-government,  so  that 
your  voice  may  be  heard  and  so  that  you 
may  have  your  Influence  In  making  certain 
that  those  precepts  and  tenets  of  political 
doctrine  can  be  observed  In  Washington  and 
In  the  Governors'  mansions  and  In  the 
county  councils  so  far  as  you  possibly  can. 
This  Is  the  essence  of  self-government. 
And  I  think  if  it's  neglected,  taken  for 
granted,  like  the  man  who  finds  he's  taken 
his  wife  too  long  lor  granted,  he  Just  may 
lose  her,  and  I  believe  that  we.  If  we  take 
self-government  too  much  for  granted,  can 
lose  it. 

If  we  do  this  we  keep,  as  Jefferson  told  us 
we  should,  government  close  to  the  people 
We  resi>ect  the  power  of  our  city  councils  and 
of  our  boards  of  commissioners  in  the  cotm- 
tles.  of  our  legislatures,  and  we  give  to  Wash- 


ington— with  apologies  to  all  of  my  congres- 
sional friends  here  present — but  we  accord 
to  them  and  give  to  them  only  those  resldtial 
duties  that  were  specified  or  not  reserved  to 
the  States  and  the  people  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  America. 

So  we  then  have  the  problem,  how  are  we 
going  to  do  our  best?  I  don't  believe  that 
anyone  is  doing  his  duty  as  a  citizen  merely 
because  he  registers  at  the  proper  date  and 
goes  down  and  makes  some  marks  according 
to  the  symbol  that  heads  a  particular  col- 
umn on  the  ballot — unless  he's  on  my 
column. 

I  believe  that  we  have  got  to  study;  self- 
government  demands  Intelligent  considera- 
tion of  all  the  problems  that  present  them- 
selves to  a  people.  You've  got  to  study,  and 
when  you  contact  any  individual  who  for  one 
reason  or  another,  either  through  lack  of 
education  or  lack  of  opportunity,  has  not 
studied,  you  have  to  help  him.  You  are 
business  leaders. 

Why.  then,  can  you  not  be  leaders  in  the 
kind  of  government  that  has  made  this  Na- 
tion what  It  Is  today?  We  know  what  hap- 
pened to  the  Athenian  city  states.  In  Athens 
we  had  a  democracy.  It  was  lost,  largely 
because  of  the  fault  of  the  people  to  call 
themselves  citizens.  The  example  was  even 
more  pronounced  in  the  Roman  democracy 
which,  giving  way  to  the  Emperor,  did  so 
because  of  the  citizen's  neglect  of  his  own 
duty  both  internally  and  in  the  problems  of 
self-defense.  We  must  never  do  this,  and  I 
see  no  way  in  which  this  constant  rejuvena- 
tion of  resi>ect  for  self-government  can  be 
brought  about  except  as  the  people  are  the 
nattiral  leaders;  in  the  Intellectual  world,  the 
business  world,  the  labor  world,  wherever  It 
is,  the  people  must  bring  about  a  study  of 
the  programs.  Issues  and  problems  of  the  day, 
using  their  own  God-given  intelligence  to 
make  their  decisions. 

I  am  happy  to  have  had  a  faint  part  in 
the  development  of  this  Effective  Citizens 
Organization,  because  I  believe  by  putting 
our  brains  and  oiu*  strength  and  our  dedi- 
cation together  we  help  to  Inspire  each  other, 
each  to  do  a  little  bit  more  than  he  has 
been  doing.  And  let  me  give  you  an  example 
of  what  happens  when  you  don't. 

I  have  a  great  friend,  a  very  brilliant  young 
man  who  was  elected  Governor  In  my  State. 
And  I  heard  the  story  secondhand  from  him 
something  to  this  effect:  he  thought,  because 
of  the  economic  problems  that  were  besetting 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  he 
should  get  a  number  of  businessmen,  men  of 
proved  ability,  to  attack  this  problem.  The 
cabinet  of  the  State  is  much  larger  than  the 
Federal  Cabinet — and  why  this  is  I  don't 
know — but  anyway  he  had  to  go  over  quite  a 
list  of  people.  He  made  and  finally  selected  a 
list  of  20  businessmen  that  he  wanted  to  In- 
vite into  his  cabinet.  He  b«^gan  to  look  up  the 
political  records  of  the  whole  gang,  which  I 
think  with  the  exception  of  two,  were  ter- 
rible. Some  had  not  even  registered;  some 
had  not  voted  for  a  number  of  elections. 
There  was  no  way  that  he  could  find  to 
Justify  appointing  any  of  these  particular 
people  because  they'd  shown  they  didn't  have 
any  interest  in  government.  We've  had  too 
many  people  who.  because  they  differ  with 
details  within  that  particular  party,  say,  "I 
will  sit  on  my  hands."  What  an  abdication 
of  responsibility  and  your  God-given  rights. 
I  never  have  understood  how  anyone  can  say 
that — if  he's  got  any  concern  whatsoever  for 
the  United  States  of  America. 

I've  heard  it  said,  "Well,  we've  nominated 
two  men.  They're  both  bad  choices.  What 
do  I  do?"  You  had  a  part  in  selecting  one 
of  those  men.  You  must  have  a  part,  then, 
in  helping  to  elect  a  man  of  your  cboioe. 

I  cannot  stress  too  much  how  deeply  I 
believe  in  this  system  of  government  which 


is  still  revolutionary  and  still  under  test. 
Despotic  government  is  as  old  as  sin.  This 
new  form  was  brought  to  us  only  176  years 
ago.  This  is  still  a  revolutionary  idea.  The 
one  practiced  by  the  Communists  today  is 
as  old  as  history.  We've  got  to  make  our 
government  successful.  This  doesn't  mean 
yesterday  or  tomorrow.  This  means  today. 
And  make  it  successful  so  It  can  march 
healthily  down  the  years,  giving  to  our 
grandchUdren  and  all  their  grandchildren 
the  right  that  we  have  had  to  take  part  in 
our  own  government,  the  most  precious  po- 
litical privilege  that  any  person,  any  indi- 
vidual or  any  nation  can  have. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  5 
years  ago  a  small  group  of  executives  of 
various  companies  in  this  country  de- 
cided that  businessmen  were  not  ade- 
quately oriented  in  politics  so  they 
formed  the  Effective  Citizens  Organiza- 
tion known  as  ECO.  This  organization 
has  become  increasingly  successful  in  In- 
teresting members  of  both  parties  who 
are  at  the  same  time  in  business  in  the 
importance  of  their  attending  to  their 
political  duties.  On  Wednesday.  June 
12,  this  group  met  at  the  Statler  Hotel 
in  Washington  and  they  were  addressed 
by  two  distinguished  Americans,  Gen. 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  James  E. 
Parley.  Prior  to  their  remarks,  Mr. 
Charles  Barr,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
ECO  and  at  the  same  time  assistant  to 
the  president  of  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana, 
described  the  history  and  activities  of 
this  group.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Barr's  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address    by    Charles    R.    Bake,    Chairman. 

Effective     Citizens     Organization,     and 

Assistant  to  the  President,  Standard  Oil 

Co.  (Indiana) 

We  are  gathered  here  to  honor  a  man  who, 
nearly  a  decade  ago,  expressed  his  concern 
about  the  lack  of  civic  responsibility  among 
members  of  the  business  oommunity.  His 
expressed  concern  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
Effective  Citizens  Organization,  your  host 
today.  ECO  has  pioneered  in  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  programs  in  public 
affairs  for  business  personnel  and  in  the 
servicing  of  public  affairs  programs  created 
in  the  last  few  years  as  a  result  of  the  new 
and  expanded  interest  by  members  of  the 
business  community  in  practical  politics. 

General  Eisenhower's  concern  for  the  busi- 
nessman's participation  in  public  affairs  in- 
spired a  group  of  men,  ably  led  by  Bruce 
Palmer,  to  do  something  about  it.  This 
group  was  the  nucleus  of  ECO  and  their 
first  effort  was  a  seminar  In  practical  politics 
held  on  the  Princeton  University  campus  in 
May  1956.  Since  then,  ECO  has  conducted 
scores  of  these  seminars  throughout  the 
country.  ECO  has  also  assisted  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  United  States  Chamber, 
NAM,  and  hundreds  of  private  groups,  to  de- 
velop their  own  public  affairs  programs,  with 
the  common  goal  of  encouraging  business 
people  to  accept  their  proper  role  in  public 
affairs. 

Since  the  beginning  at  Princeton,  sub- 
stantially more  than  half  a  million  people 
have  taken  one  or  more  formal  public  affairs 
courses.  These  people  have  been  entering 
Into  politics  In  the  party  of  their  choice  or 
for  the  candidate  of  their  choice  by  the 
thousands.  After  thousands  of  people  at- 
tended business  seminars,  many  corp<»atlons 
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to  set  ny  a  new  <iupmr%- 
f«lclano«  at  the—  naapluyBW — 
.  a  public  BlTatrB  dapart- 
for  (1)  TtM  cTMUlan  nMl 
of  eoBspany  poltey  ts  pubUe 
affaiim.  (9)  tniaing  programs.  <S)  aduoaUaa 
oa  liWM.  (4)  rweareli.  (S)  to  adTtw  tav 
tBaxuic«aaaBi  oa  pubilc  taawaa  of  coooem  to 
the  oompany  and  to  tbe  ceneral  oooaaaij. 

More  aad  more  buslneas  raaAagen  have 
becmae  eonadoiis  that  the  day  to  day  opera- 
ttoa  ot  tttetr  baelaeaB  U  affected  by  a 
new  partlctpatlBg  partner — aorenuiMnt— an 
agency  aotiTety  concerned  wltli  prtoea.  merg- 
ers, wages  and  aalarlea,  prlcea  of  comznodtUea 
and  the  supply  tbereof.  and  almoat  every 
other  a«p«ct  of  tbe  routine  operating  prob- 
lems of  any  business.  Thus,  the  manager 
of  a  modem  company  must  have  advice  In 
the  area  of  potltlc&l  affairs  just  as  he  has 
legal.  pabUo  relatlona,  or  economic  advice. 
This  roto  now  Is  being  filled  Increasingly 
by  th*  public  affairs  department  and  lu 
oMcera.  Buslnnas  has  further  oome  to  reailM 
thJtt  It  can  Buorlve  only  In  a  haaithy.  tree 
poUtlcai  atmosphere  and  that  Its  best  In- 
terests are  served  by  the  Intelligent,  active 
pcdltlcal  partlctpatlon  of  its  employees. 
stoekhoMeca.  and  customers 

IndlvMKiala  have  come  to  learn  that  great 
tatl^^rttoae  can  accrue  through  partlclpa- 
tloa  la  pvbUe  affaUs: 

1.  Pallttcal  partldpation  U  a  practical 
way  to  do  aotnethlng  to  preserve,  develop, 
and  enhance  poUUcal,  economic,  and  social 
bellefiL 

2.  It  Is  a  practical  and  satisfying  way  to 
fulflll  each  man's  yearning  to  do  something 
for  his  feDow  man  by  leading  and  guiding 
him  to  nae  tbs  facilities  of  his  goremment 
to  Its  best  adrmntage.  People  today  are 
loolclag  for  leadership.  The  pollUcaJ  leader. 
no  matter  how  minor,  Is  playing  an  ever- 
increasing  role  in  Uie  leadership  of  his  com- 
munity. 

3.  Political  participation  Is  a  way  to  meet 
new  and  interesting  people — It's  a  way  to 
have  same  fun  and  to  venture  Into  a  new 
and  exciting  area  heretofore  unknown  to 
thousands  of  people  who  never  quite  knew 
what  it  was  all  about  until  public  affairs 
prtjgrams  were  developed. 

4.  Political  participation  points  a  way  to- 
ward personal  growth.  A  man  or  woman 
who  can  toad  a  precinct  or  a  volunteer  or- 
gantsatton  learns  many  lessons  in  diplomacy, 
tact,  leadership,  and  other  skills  which  will 
aid  htm  In  hU  )ob  and  tn  his  dally  living 
I  think  It  can  be  said  without  challenge  that 
anybody  who  can  run  a  precinct  will  have 
leas  dtflleatty  in  running  a  department  In 
any  ocapmatton. 

The  Effective  Cltlrens  Organization  has 
gained  the  know-how  and  experience  to  help 
cocnpanles  set  up  public  affairs  programs 
It  can  guide  them  In  the  operation  of  these 
programs.  R  Is  to  this  end  that  we  in  ECX> 
are  dedicated.  And  It  is  to  serve  this  end 
that  SCO's  activities  are  structured. 

EOO  maintains  a  national  clearlnghouae — 
the  only  one  of  Its  kind — for  Information 
pertaining  to  public  affairs  The  ECO  11- 
b-ary  Includes  book's,  speeches  and  articles 
on  public  affairs  as  well  as  examples  of  Indi- 
vidual company  programs,  such  as  policy 
statements,  political  and  economic  education 
courses  and  reports  on  special  projects. 

A  monthly  newsletter,  the  Echo,  contains 
Items  of  general  public  affairs  Interest.  Mat- 
ters of  concern  to  professional  public  affairs 
people  appear  In  the  Clearinghouse  bulletin, 
a  nMre  sophisticated  periodical  with  limited 
drcalatlon.  BCD  is  currently  In  the  midst  of 
a  series  of  moruigraphs  dealing  with  specific 
questtoos  of  Interest  to  public  affairs  officers. 
such  as  effective  cocnmlttee  testimony,  cor- 
porate oommunlcatlons  and  bipartisan  fund- 
raising  drives. 

ECO  Is  equipped  to  handle  questions  of 
nil  kinds  In  the  public  affairs  field.  A  letter. 
wire  or  telephone  call  will  bring  immediate 


attantfam  to  any  reaaarch  probleos  or  inquiry 
— no  matter  how  ■nail  or  targs. 

Tha  BOO  staff  comprtsss  tratoad  apacial- 
ists  in  tha  public  affairs  flald.  These  people 
win  travel  anywhere  at  any  thna  to  oaaet  a 
company's  problem  on  Its  own  hams  ground. 
This  persocal  eonsultatloo  service  is  avail- 
able to  the  company  Interested  in  starting  a 
public  affairs  prograoa.  as  well  as  the  bual- 
neas  already  firmly  established  In  these  ac- 
Uvlties 

We  stand  willing  and  ready  to  do  all  these 
thmgs  and  we  extend  a  cordial  inMtatlon  to 
those  who  think  that  we  can  be  nf  a.sslstance 
to  aid  in  the  devei<>pment  and  operation  ot 
a  public  alTairs  program. 


CIVIL    RIGHTS    LEGISLATION 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICK  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Joht»«ton1 
had  the  floor.  The  Chair  tinderstood 
the  Senator  yielded  for  a  request  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  MansthldI. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  made  the 
request.  The  Senate  acted  upon  it. 
Then  the  Chair  recognised  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Ctnmsl.  Now  the 
Chair  recoirnizes  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  is  the  position 
of  the  bill  now.    Where  is  it? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  As  the  Chair 
understands  the  situation,  if  the  Chair 
may  hare  the  attention  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarian until  a  ruling  can  be  made, 
two  bills  have  been  sent  to  the  desk. 
One  Is  the  President's  bill,  the  adminis- 
tration's bill,  which  is  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Manstixlo]. 
Is  any  other  Senator  a  cosponsor  of  that 
bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Only  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  Mr    President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana.  The  Senator  has  asked 
that  that  bill  be  referred  today,  al- 
though he  has  asked  that  the  bill  remain 
at  the  desk  before  printing,  so  that 
Senators  may  add  their  names  to  it.  The 
ParMamentarian  informs  the  Chair  that 
that  bill,  containing  all  eight  sections, 
would  go  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    That  suits  me. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  is  a 
separate  bill  on  public  facilities  being 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  MANsnELDl  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  MacnttsonI, 
which  deals  with  interstate  commerce, 
which  would  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  when  referred. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  is 
another  bill  to  be  introduced,  as  the 
Chair  understands  the  situation,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Senate  leaders 
later  today.  The  Chair  cannot  refer  that 
bill  until  it  is  received. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Presiding  Officer  emphasise  the  fact  that 
that  bill  will  definitely  be  introduced  to- 
day and  it  is  withheld  for  the  moment 
because  I  felt  under  obligation  to  con- 
fer with  my  colleagues  on  the  subject. 
It  will,  however,  be  introduced  today: 
and  it  will  be  the  package  minus  title 

n 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  later  in  the  day 
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the  tao  leaders  will  Lntroduoe  another 
bill,  which  will  be  the  same  as  the  Pre*. 
ident  s  package  bill  minus  section  IL 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Has  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  concluded 
and  yielded  the  floor? 

Mr  JOHNSTON.    Yes 

Seveial  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Minne-sota  iMr  HtTMrHREYl  is  rec- 
osnized. 

Mr.  HLTMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  brief 

This  is  a  bold,  courageous,  and  cotn- 
prehenslve  message  and  program  on  dvil 
rights.  It  is  the  product  of  long  and  in- 
tensive consultation  with  congressional 
leaders  and  with  representatives  of  all 
segments  of  the  Ameiican  public.  The 
legislation  proposed  by  the  President  is 
the  minimum  necessary  to  dose  the  citi- 
xenship  gap  in  America  today.  I  will 
be  a  sponsor  of  this  new  clril  rights  pro- 
gram, and  pledge  my  time  and  energy 
in  the  effort  to  win  congressional  ap- 
proval this  year  The  country  wants 
and  needs  effective  civil  lights  legisla- 
tion. I  predict  the  administration's  pro- 
gram will  be  approved. 

Mr.  President,  I  merely  wish  to  add 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  KuchelI  and  myself  are 
asking  to  join  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  ManstikldJ.  representing  the 
total  package  bilL  Other  Senators  will 
join  as  cosponsors.  It  will  be  a  bipar- 
tisan cosponsorstiip. 

I  am  working  closely  with  the  Senator 
from  California  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
equal  representation  of  ctjsponsorship 
upon  this  total,  overall,  comprehensive 
civil  rights  program. 

The  effort  will  be  made  to  balance  it 
off.  so  to  speak,  with  a  Democrat  and  a 
Republican,  a  Republican  and  a  Demo- 
crat, in  an  effort  to  have  genuine  bliJar- 
tisanship  in  cosponsoring  this  very  im 
portant  measure. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Cliair. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  California  for  his  con- 
sistent cooperation  in  these  matters.  He 
has  been  most  helpful. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield;  and.  if 
so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHKL.  Mr  President,  per- 
haps during  the  lifetimes  of  Members  of 
the  Senate  the  debate  and  ultimate  ac- 
tion on  the  legislative  proposal  intro- 
duced today  will  be  the  most  far-reach- 
ing, the  most  difficult,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  before  the  Senate,  the 
Congress,  and  the  people  of  the  country. 

In  attempting  to  solve  a  tragic  Na- 
tional problem  Senators  need  to  act  not 
as  partisans,  but  as  Americans.  Thus  I 
am  very  glad  that  in  the  introduction  of 
the  bill  today,  sent  by  this  administra- 
tion, reflecting  the  views  of  each  national 
political  party  in  great  part,  we  who 
sponsor  it  will  come  in  equal  numbers 
from  both  sides  of  tiiis  aisle  that  separ- 
ates the  two  parties. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Minnesota  for 
his  comments,  and,  on  behalf  of  my  own 
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colleagues,  who  can  speak  far  more  elo- 
quently for  themselves.  I  merely  say  that 
we  shall  act  as  men  of  good  will,  recog- 
nizing that  there  are  divergencies  of  view 
in  each  paity  and  recognizing  also  that 
at  this  late  hour  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  a  responsibility  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  solution  of  a  tragic  prob- 
lem and  in  demonstrating  to  the  people 
of  the  entire  globe  that  equal  justice 
under  law  is  not  a  sham  but  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  be  enjoyed  by  every 
American  citizen  regardless  of  his  caste 
or  of  his  blood. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BURDICK,  Mr.  SCOTT,  and  Mr. 
ROBERTSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  "  The  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  is 
recognized. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  HON.  OLAV 
HORDVIK,  MEMBER  OF  THE  NOR- 
WEGIAN STORTING 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
honored  to  have  with  us  this  afternoon 
a  very  distinguished  visitor.  I  wish  to 
introduce  the  Honorable  Olav  Hordvik, 
Member  of  the  Storting,  otherwise  known 
as  the  Norwegian  Parliament. 

(Applause,  Senators  rising. 1 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  is 
happy  to  welcome  this  distinguished  vis- 
itor, on  behalf  of  the  Senate. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  BANK  MERGER 
CASE 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  shocked  to  hear  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  decision  in  the  Philadelphia  bank 
merger  case.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
incredible  cases  of  Judicial  legislation 
which  the  Court  has  handed  down. 

I  was  shocked  both  at  the  result  and 
at  the  Court's  casual  disregard  for  con- 
gressional intent  and  purpose. 

The  case  holds  that  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  applies  to  bank  mergers. 
Before  1950.  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
applied  only  to  stock  acquisitions,  where 
one  corporation  bought  and  held  stock 
of  another  company.  In  1950,  by  the 
Celler-Kef.iuver  Act,  an  additional  pro- 
hibition was  added — a  pcohibition 
against  asset  acquisitions  by  corporations 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Ti-ade  Commission.  Banks  were  not  and 
are  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
FTC.  but  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board. 

Neither  the  original  section  7  nor  the 
Celler-Kefauver  amendment  applied  to 
bank  mergers  carried  out  under  the 
merger  provisions  of  the  National  Bank 
Act.  But  somehow  the  Supreme  Court, 
or  at  least  five  judges,  reach  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  amended  act  applies  to  such 
bank  mergers. 

This  interpretation  is  an  original  and 
novel  idea.  Congressman  Ciller  did  not 
think  he  had  accomplished  this  result. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary    Committee    appeared    before 


the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee in  1959  and  testified  as  follows: 

Section  7  was  designed  to  stop  mergers 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Sherman  Act  but  Its 
failure  to  Include  mergers  accomplished  by 
asset  acquisitions  resulted  In  a  loophole 
which  so  far  as  nonbanklng  corporations  are 
concerned  was  closed  by  passage  of  the 
Celler-Kefauver  Act  of  1950.  Moreover,  be- 
cause of  revisions  made  In  subsequent  ver- 
sions of  various  antimerger  bills.  It  became 
impracticable  to  Include  within  the  scope  of 
the  Celler-Kefauver  Act  corporations  other 
than  those  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  This  left  asset 
acquisitions  by  banks  unaffected  by  the  new 
law  since  authority  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  section  7  dealing  with  banks  Is  vested 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  not  In  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Beyond  this,  virtually  all  bank  mergers 
are  accomplished  by  asset  acquisitions  by 
virtue  not  only  of  provisions  of  Federal 
laws  prohibiting  member  banks  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
from  purchasing  corporate  stocks,  but  also  of 
various  State  stattites  prescribing  similar 
limitations.  For  these  reasons,  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act  has  little  value  In  coping 
with  the  mounting  trend  of  bank  merger 
activity. 

To  close  this  loophole  In  section  7  and 
provide  Federal  enforcement  agencies  with 
the  same  authority  to  move  against  bank 
mergers  accomplished  by  asset  acquisitions, 
I  introduced  H.R.  5948  In  the  84th  Congress. 
This  bill  was  adopted  by  the  House  without 
dissent  on  February  8,  1956,  but  was  not 
brought  up  on  the  Senate  floor  for  vote.  I 
might  add  that  the  measure  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  President's  recommendations 
submitted  to  the  Congress  in  1956  and  re- 
peated In  1957.  1958,  and  1959,  calling  for 
revision  of  antitrust  legislation  to  cover  the 
bank  mergers  accomplished  by  asset  acquisi- 
tions. 

Five  distinguished  representatives  of 
the  Justice  Department — Attorney  Gen- 
eral Brownell  in  1957,  Deputy  Attorney 
Greneral  Walsh  in  1959,  and  three  heads 
of  the  Antitrust  Division — Judge  Barnes 
in  1956,  Judge  Hanson  in  1957,  and  Hoil 
Robert  A.  Bicks  in  1960 — recommended 
enactment  of  a  bank  merger  act  They 
recommended  that  such  an  act  should 
apply  the  principles  of  section  7  to  bank 
mergers.  All  of  them  based  their  rec- 
ommendations on  their  understanding 
that  section  7  did  not  apply  to  bank 
mergers. 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Conmiittee  and  the  Senate,  in  consider- 
ing the  bill  which  finally  became  the 
Bank  Merger  Act,  clearly  and  repeatedly 
stated  their  understanding  that  section 
7  did  not  apply  to  bank  mergers  and 
clearly  and  repeatedly  decided  not  to 
apply  section  7  to  bank  mergers. 

In  the  face  of  this  background,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  far  as  I 
can  grasp  their  reasoning,  simply  say  the 
Celler-Kefauver  Act  of  1950  was  intend- 
ed to  prohibit  mergers.  Bank  mergers 
are  mergers.  Therefore,  the  Celler-Ke- 
fauver Act  applies  to  bank  mergers. 

This  is  false  logic.  Anyone  with  leg- 
islative experience  knows  that  what  a 
statute  does  not  cover  is  as  important  as 
what  it  does  cover.  The  limits  on  a 
statute's  scope  are  vitally  important  in 
getting  legislation  through  Congress. 
Legislative  bodies  deal  with  specific  prob- 
lems and  issues,  and  the  statutes  they 
enact   should    be   limited    to   what   the 


statutes  cover — not  extended  endlessly 
at  the  whim  of  the  Court. 

The  Court  often  quotes  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  "It  is  a  Constitution  we  are 
expounding,"  when  it  is  stretching  con- 
stitutional provisions.  Whether  we  agree 
or  not  with  these  judicial  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  we  are  by  now  well 
used  to  them.  But  the  reverse  is  equally 
true.  Statutes  should  not  be  expounded 
with  the  same  freedom  the  Court  applies 
to  constitutional  provisions. 

The  Court,  I  am  glad  to  say,  does  not 
always  rewrite  statutes.  When  it  wishes, 
the  Court  adopts  the  policy  of  following 
the  terms  of  a  statute  and  the  clear  will 
of  Congress,  leaving  it  to  Congress  to 
amend  the  act.  A  leading  case  along 
this  line  is  Toolsori  v.  New  York  Yankees, 
346  U.S.  356. 

I  am  also  glad  to  say  that  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan  and  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  dissented 
in  a  clear  and  compelling  opinion  writ- 
ten by  Justice  Harlan.  Mr.  Justice  Har- 
lan made  it  entirely  clear  that — 

For  10  years  everyone — the  department 
responsible  for  antltnist  law  enforcement, 
the  banking  Industry,  the  Congress,  and  the 
bar — proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the 
1950  amendment  of  the  Clayton  Act  did  not 
affect  bank  mergers.  This  assumption  pro- 
vided a  major  Impetus  to  the  enactment  of 
remedial  legislation,  and  Congress,  when  It 
finally  settled  on  what  It  thought  was  the 
solution  to  the  problem  at  hand,  emphati- 
cally rejected  the  remedy  now  brought  to 
life  by  the  Court. 

He  pointed  out  that — 

The  legislative  history  of  the  1950  amend- 
ment also  unquestionably  negates  any  Infer- 
ence that  Congress  Intended  to  reach  bank 
mergers. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan  continued  by  point- 
ing out: 

The  result  Is,  of  course,  that  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  Is  almost  completely  nullified; 
its  enactment  turns  out  to  have  been  an 
exorbitant  weiste  of  congressional  time  and 
energy. 

It  is  too  early  to  tell  just  what  this 
decision  means.  At  the  least,  it  means 
that  the  Justice  Department  has  the 
controlling  voice  in  bank  mergers,  in- 
stead of  the  advisory  role  the  Congress 
intended  when  it  passed  the  Bank 
Merger  Act.  This  decision  may  mean 
that  there  will  be  no  more  bank  mergers. 
It  certainly  means  there  will  be  none  un- 
less the  Justice  E>epartment  agrees.  It  Is 
not  clear  how  far  this  decision  will  be  ap- 
plied to  past  mergers — how  far  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  may  go  in  seeking  to 
upset  mergers  which  have  been  effected 
since  the  1950  amendment  to  section  7. 


CIVIL    RIGHTS    LEGISLATION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  down  the  message 
of  the  President,  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred,  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  reading  of  the  message  be 
waived,  since  it  was  read  in  the  House. 

Mr  MORSE     Mr.  President.  I  object. 
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The  VTCB  PRESIDENT.    Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  MORSE.  R«8ervln«  the  right  to 
object,  mmj  I  a<M  my  comment  to  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota? I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most 
historic  messaces  that  win  be  delirered 
to  the  Confess  in  our  time.  This  is  a 
message  for  which  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration will  be  historically  known  pos- 
sibly more  ttian  any  other  act  it  makes. 
This  is  an  effort  to  implement  the  Rnan 
cipation  Proclamation,  the  fruits  of 
which  have  been  denied  the  Negroes  of 
tills  country  for  a  hundred  years.  It  is 
such  a  great  message  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  requests  the  mes- 
sage be  read  by  the  clerk,  publicly  to  the 
American  people,  this  morning. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  chair. 
The  vice:  president.     The  Chair 
recogniaes   the  Senator    from   Pennsyl- 
vania fMr.  Scott  1. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  Members 
of  both  sides  of  the  Senate  who  have,  as 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota TMr.  HoMPRitKY]  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  KttchklI.  desired 
that  an  approach  to  this  most  impor- 
tant package  of  legislation  as  proposed 
in  the  Presidents  message  be  handled  on 
a  bipartisan  basis.  I  have  therefore 
joined  the  Senator  from  California  and 
othecs  of  my  colleagues  in  agreeing  to 
cosponsor  the  legislation  as  presented, 
and  to  state  that,  while  some  of  us  had 
proposed  measxu-es  which  would  have 
further  Implemented  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion, we  are  still  prepared  to  support 
them. 

Nevertheless,    in    the    interest    of    the 
avoidance  of  violence,   recognlring   the 
importance  of  the  principles  of  our  Con- 
stitution,  the   declaration   made   by  so 
many  people  over  so  many  years,  of  the 
essential    dignity    of   man.    recognizing 
that  I  would  like  to  remove  from  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  flag  the  un- 
intenttened   hypocrisy   which   now    ap- 
pears in  its  closing  phrase,  "with  liberty 
and  JuAioe  fOr  all."  and  in  an  attempt 
to  implement  our  high  principles,  and 
because.  I  feel  bipartisan  support  of  this 
legislation  offers  it  a  far  better  prospect 
of  siKceaa.  I  am  rery  happy  to  join  with 
the     Senator     from     California     I  Mr. 
KvcHXL]    and  other  colleagues   on   my 
side,  and  I  believe  an  equal  number  of 
Senators  on  the  Democratic  side,  in  the 
stjppart  of  this  proposed  legislation. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT      The  Senator 
from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aixkm  ] . 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  no  opportunity  as  yet  to  study  the 
President's  message,  although,  from  a 
cursory  perusal  of  it.  I  can  say  that  I  can 
support  many  of  the  recommendations 
I  presume  that  the  President's  message 
and  the  proposed  legislation  are  intended 
to  assure  equal  justice  aiKi  a  guarantee  of 
constitutional  rights  to  tiioee  who  have 
been  the  victims  of  discrimination  in  one 
form  or  aoother.  However,  then  is 
something  about  the  President's  message 
which  disturbs  me.  because  no  less  than 
34  times  he  refers  to  these  people  as 
Negroes.  This  repeated  reference  to 
these  people   who  have   been   discrimi- 


nated against  as  Negroes  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  form  of  discrimination  In  Itself, 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  considering  the 
propoeed  legislation.  Senators  wlU  refer 
to  these  victims  of  discrimination  as  peo- 
ple and  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
rather  than  a  separate  class  of  our  popu- 
lation for  whom  special  legislation  may 
be  required. 


June  19 


NUCLEAR  SHIP    SAVANNAH" 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in 
1956  the  U.S  Congress  authorized  the 
construction  of  a  ship  that  would  carrj' 
passengeis  and  cargo  and  be  propelled  by 
nuclear  power.  That  ship  cost  $80  mil- 
lion to  construct.  It  is  the  pride  of  the 
American  people  and  those  with  tech- 
nique and  scientific  knowledge. 

Seven  years  later,  in  May  of  1963.  that 
ship  was  ready  to  sail.  It  was  contem- 
plated that  It  would  make  stops  at  cer- 
tain ports  of  European  nations.  "WTien 
the  tune  came  for  the  signaling  of  the 
departure  of  the  ship,  it  was  found  that 
certain  union  leaders  called  a  strike  of 
needed  men  for  the  operation  of  the 
ship  Hence  It  was  compelled  to  lie 
idle  at  the  dock. 

The  dispute  which  arose  was  over  the 
fact  that  certain  employees  on  this  ship, 
having  been  trained  at  governmental 
expense,  and  having  obtained  technical 
knowledge  which  was  rare,  said  to  the 
operators.  "Unless  you  give  us  a  spe- 
cial wage  increase,  we  will  not  work." 

Even  though  that  special  Increase  had 
been  granted,  the  ship  would  not  have 
been  able  to  leave  the  dock,  because 
other  workers  said,  "If  you  increase  the 
wages  of  these  experts,  you  must  in- 
crease ours  in  conformity  with  the  col- 
lective bargaining  contract." 

When  this  act  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr. 
Hodges  made  a  statement  in  which  he 
said  that  he  thought  it  could  be  said 
without  exaggeration  that  the  labor  dis- 
putes involving  the  Savannah  crew  and 
resulting  in  the  present  deplorable,  if  not 
disgraceful,  situation  have  a  strange 
Alice-ln-Wonderland  character. 

Since  that  time,  articles  have  been 
published  in  various  magazines.  I  have 
before  me  a  copy  of  Life  magazine  of 
June  14.  1963.  The  article  is  written  by 
Robert  Rosenfeld,  under  the  title 
"Atom-Powered  Ship  Is  National  Dis- 
grace." 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  finding 
himself  in  this  embarrassing  dilemma, 
on  June  11  issued  a  release  in  substance, 
as  follows: 

The  Department  prefers  that  the  Savan- 
nah be  operated  by  a  private  carrier  vmder  a 
general  agency  contract;  but.  however.  If 
satiafactory  arrangwrnenta  for  thl«  type  of 
operaUoo  cannot  be  made,  the  Savannah 
would  t»e  operated  directly  by  the  Oovern- 
ment. 

A  copy  of  the  general  agency  agreement 
containing  the  requirements  of  the  United 
States  was  encloeed  with  Under  Secretary 
Martin's  letter  The  letter  stated  that  th« 
enclOMd  oontract  was  similar  Ui  most  re- 
apectc  to  the  agreeiBent  preriousiy  in  effect 
between  Uie  Department  and  States  Miu-lne 
Lines.  Inc.  However,  an  important  new 
section  has  been  added  to  the  general  agency 


contract,      pertaining      t^      crew      perionn*! 

ThU  new  section  otf  the  contract  provlri.i- 
tiiat.  (1 1  Job  de«rlptlon«  for  all  crew  n^T 
Uoua  on  the  Savannah  and  the  mannlnrrp 
qulremenU  of  the  Savannah  wlU  be  set  h^ 
the  united  SUtes;  (2)  that  wage  rates  and 
employee  benefits  on  Class  A-1  vessels  (th» 
poww-tonna««  class  of  the  S«r«nn«H)  J 
provided  by  col  I  ecUw -bargaining  agreemenu 
which  a  general  agent  has  In  effect  from 
Ume  to  time  for  the  operaUon  of  non 
nucleaJ-po'^^•ered  class  A-1  ve.ssels.  would  be 
appUcable  fur  crew  personnel  assigned  to  the 
Savannah:  and  (3)  the  United  SUtes  must 
have  assurance  fri>m  any  union  representlne 
crew  personnel  assigned  to  the  Savannah  not 
to  order  or  to  permit  any  strike  or  unauthor 
ized  work  stoppafce  affecting  the  Savannah 
aad  furthia-.  each  person  assigned  to  the 
crew  of  the  Sai^nnah  la  the  future  would 
Individually  agree  not  to  engage  In  any 
strike  or  unauthorized  work  stoppage 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bui- 
dick  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  a<i 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  an  additional  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  dLstin- 
guished  Senator  may  be  permitted  to 
proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
will  note  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
wantin°r  to  get  this  ship  on  the  high 
seas,  Lssued  a  statement  on  June  11,  in 
which  he  called  upon  private  enterprise 
to  run  the  ship,  and  .stated  that  a  con- 
tract would  be  made  with  one  of  several 
companies  that  were  interested,  but  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  prescribe 
the  ways  and  means  of  hiring  the  em- 
ployees, constantly  having  in  mind  col- 
lective bargaining'  agreements  but  want- 
ing a  pledge  of  no  strike  from  Uk 
unions. 

Yesterday,  I  received  two  telegram.s 
from  representatives  of  the  labor  unions 
who  are  responsible  for  this  dLsyraceful 
condition. 

One  telegram  reeds: 

Hon   Prank  J.  LAtTscm. 
SrnaU  Commerce  Comimitte*. 
US  Senate.  Washington,  DC: 

We  protest  the  attempt  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  scuttle  bona  fide  collective 
bargaining  and  substitute  yellow  dog  agree- 
ments in  the  leasing  of  the  NS  Savannah  to 
private  operator  Piling  wages  and  condi- 
tions of  empl()>-ment  by  Government  depart- 
ments Instead  of  free  collective  bargainlni: 
smacks  of  governmental  dlcUtorahlp.  Any 
private  operator  designated  by  the  Clovem- 
naent  to  operate  the  savannah  should  eut«T 
Into  lx)na  fide  collectiTe  bargaining  with  the 
duly  authorized  repre.sentaUve  of  the  na- 
tional Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  As.'ioci.T- 
tlon.  We  urge  your  Immediate  assistsnce  in 
this  matter 

Paul  Hall. 

President. 

Prrui  M    McOavth. 
Executive  Secretary-Treasurer,  Maritime 
Trades  Department,  AFL  CIO. 

Mr.  President,  these  people  urge  my 
immediate  a-sslstance  to  help  them  keep 
this  $80  million  ship  from  going  on  the 
high  seas.  My  answer  to  these  two  tele- 
grams I  now  make  publkly  on  the  floor 
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of  the  Senate.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
they  will  not  have  my  help,  but,  instead, 
niy  opposition  to  the  disgraceful  con- 
duct they  are  following. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
while  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  President's  message  in  de- 
tail, or  may  not  agree  with  all  its  pro- 
visions, we  know  that  the  situation  which 
we  face  is  a  serious  one  which  calls  for 
affirmative  action  coupled  with  a  realis- 
tic, dispassionate  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. All  Americans  have  a  responsibility 
to  insure  that  equal  opportunity  is 
afforded  all  our  citizens.  This  responsi- 
bility falls  on  us  in  what  ever  capacity 
we  may  be  serving.  As  a  Member  of 
Congress  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  efToi-t  to  achieve  this 
goal. 

Some  of  the  inequities  which  exist  can 
and  should  be  redressed  by  legislation, 
and  those  we  should  move  to  accomplish. 
I  have  Introduced  and  supported  mean- 
ingful civil  rights  legislation  in  the  past 
and  will  continue  to  support  it.  I  hope 
that  the  bills  to  be  presented  today  will 
be  considered  expeditously  and  thought- 
fully in  committee,  so  that  we  can  move 
forward  in  this  most  imiwrtant  area  very 
soon. 

In  meeting  our  responsibilities  we 
must  be  sure  that  we  are  being  realistic 
and  we  must  be  careful  to  keep  our  feet 
on  the  ground.  We  must  not  be  carried 
away  by  emotion  and  led  into  actions 
which  we  may  later  have  cause  to  re- 
gret. The  problem  before  us  requires 
the  cooperation  and  understanding  of  all 
Americans.  I  am  confident  that  that  co- 
operation will  be  forthcoming  and  that 
we  can  solve  this  problem  in  the  tradi- 
tional American  way — by  working  to- 
gether in  a  united  effort. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  suppose 
that  we  would  be  justified  In  expressing 
our  gratification  that  at  long  last  it  has 
been  recognized  that  the  subject  of  civil 
rights  represents  a  national  crisis,  and 
that  it  has  many  friends  in  the  Senate. 
We  always  knew  that,  but  unfortunately, 
we  have  been  divided  for  various  reasons. 

Today  Ls  not  a  day  for  reservations, 
however.  Today  is  a  day  on  which  to 
close  ranks.  It  requires  all  Americans  to 
close  ranks.  Accordingly,  I  pledge  my 
support  to  the  President. 

In  return.  I  believe  that  the  President 
must  make  it  clear  to  the  country — and 
he  has  certainly  made  a  beginning  to- 
ward that  end  In  his  message  to  Con- 
gress— that  he  has  pledged  not  only  his 
head,  but  also  his  heart  to  this  struggle; 
that  civil  rights  legislation  must  displace 
tax  reduction  as  the  No.  1  priority,  tax 
reduction  now  being  assigned  No.  2  pri- 
ority; and  that  the  key  vote  will  come 
on  cloture  to  stop  a  filibuster  in  the 
Senate. 

Success  in  the  battles  ahead  will  re- 
quire not  only  an  aroused  country'  but 
an  aroused  President. 

It  will  be  my  duty  and  that  of  other 
Senators  to  do  all  we  can  to  see  that  the 
necessary  measures  are  taken  up  In  Con- 
gress at  the  eaiUest  possible  moment. 


I  note  with  the  greatest  of  Interest 
that  title  II  now  replaces  the  famous 
part  m  as  the  big  storm  center,  title 
n  beirig  the  effort  to  do  away  with  seg- 
regation in  places  of  public  accommoda- 
tion. This  follows  the  bill,  based  on  the 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  which  I  and  six 
other  Republican  colleagues  had  intro- 
duced in  March.  Not  only  is  that  con- 
stitutional. Mr.  President,  but  I  have 
Introduced  numerous  measures,  as  has 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1, 
to  cut  off  Federal  funds  from  programs 
which  violate  the  antidiscrimination 
principle.  The  President  is  also  at  long 
last  adopting  this  principle,  whether  it 
is  in  the  form  of  a  Powell  amendment, 
a  Javits  amendment,  or  a  Morse  amend- 
ment. At  long  last  there  has  been  rec- 
ognition that  justice  requires  this  to  be 
done. 

Title  II  now  replaces  "part  III"  as  the 
storm  center,  as  I  have  said,  guarantee- 
ing against  discrimination  and  desegre- 
gation in  places  of  public  accommoda- 
tion. But  such  a  statute  is  now  on  the 
books  of  31  States  and  is  known  and  ac- 
cepted. One  of  the  States  which  have 
adopted  such  a  law  is  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, the  State  of  our  minority  leader. 
The  State  of  New  York  has  had  such  a 
law  for  a  long  time.  These  laws  are  es- 
sential. I  am  honored  to  join  in  this 
part  of  the  package,  and  it  needs  to  be 
passed. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  let  us  under- 
stand that,  although  this  is  something  of 
a  day  of  celebration  for  many  of  us,  it  is 
also  a  day  of  beginning;  there  is  a  long, 
tough  fight  ahead.  Let  us  hope  that  we 
will  not  start  to  vote  on  these  measures 
in  September  or  October,  but  that  we 
will  start  on  them  promptly;  let  us  hope 
that  we  shall  start  to  vote  on  them  in 
July.  I  believe  that  the  debate  should 
begin  promptly.  It  can  start  with  the 
submission  of  a  simple  amendment  to  a 
bill.  All  of  us  know  that  unless  this  is 
done  by  the  leadership,  such  an  effort 
will  not  have  validity  or  force. 

I  am  delighted  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield!, 
for  his  leadership  in  this  fight.  Knowing 
him  as  I  do.  with  the  path  now  before 
us,  we  will  march  on  that  path  quickly. 

I  do  not  say  what  I  have  said  in  any 
sense  of  criticism,  but  only  to  emphasize 
from  past  experience  what  now  must  be 
done  in  view  of  the  national  crisis  on 
civil  rights,  which  the  President  has 
recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  ma- 
jority whip.  I  hope  that  each  and  every 
one  of  the  bills  on  civil  rights  that  are 
being  introduced  will  be  available  for 
cosponsorship  by  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  have  fought  for  civil  rights 
for  many  years.  I  am  not  certain  that 
I  correctly  understood  the  comment  by 
the  majority  whip  a  few  moments  ago; 
but  he  left  me  with  the  impression  that 
an  equal  number  of  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans would  sponsor  the  Humphrey- 
Kuchel  bill.  The  substance  of  the 
Humphrey-Kuchel  bill  is  of  interest  to 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  who  believe  in 
civil  rights;  therefore,  I  respectfully  re- 


quest that  there  be  cosponsorship  by  all 
of  us  who  wish  to  be  cosponsors. 

There  is  an  additional  resison.  It  is 
important  that  the  coimtry  on  this  his- 
toric day — and  I  intend  to  say  some- 
thing about  its  historic  significance  in 
just  a  moment — tmderstand  that  there 
is  a  vei-y  broad  sponsorship  of  these 
bills  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  from  Oregon  jrield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  mis- 
understood me.  I  said  that,  so  far  as 
possible,  there  would  be  an  alternation 
of  sponsorship — Democrat,  Republican, 
Democrat,  Republican — in  an  effort  to 
maintain  a  strong  bipartisanship  spirit. 
But  obviously  there  will  be  many  more  of 
one  group  than  another. 

As  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
said,  the  bill  will  be  open  for  cosponsor- 
ship by  all  Senators  who  wish  to  join 
as  cosponsors.  I  know  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will  be 
among  the  first  to  join,  and  rightly  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  in  this  historic  hour  and  day.  as 
we  discuss  the  issue  of  civil  rights  this 
afternoon,  we  perhaps  fully  appreciate 
the  importance  of  the  hour.  But  his- 
torians of  the  future  will  as  they  write 
about  it;  for,  in  my  judgment,  a  great 
chapter  in  American  history  is  being 
written  in  the  Senate  today  as  a  result  of 
the  action  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  sending  this  message  to  Con- 
gress. 

During  my  many  years  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  I  have  heard  many  Presiden- 
tial messages  read  from  the  reading 
clerk's  desk.  In  my  opinion,  few  of  them 
compare  in  historic  significance  with  the 
great  message  that  President  Kennedy 
has  sent  to  us  today.  That  is  why,  a 
few  moments  ago,  I  took  the  position 
that  the  message  should  be  read  into  the 
Record  and  to  the  American  people  from 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today,  and  why 
I  objected  to  the  request  that  was  made 
that  the  message  merely  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  I  think  it  is  Important  that 
the  message  be  emphasized  through 
every  medium  of  public  information 
available.  After  all.  the  final  decision 
will  not  be  made  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House;  the  final  decision  on  this  great 
issue  will  be  made  by  the  American 
people. 

I  listened  to  the  comment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken]  conceiTiing  the  Presidents 
references,  some  30  times  In  the  message, 
to  Negroes.  That  is  true.  But  a  read- 
ing of  the  message  shows  that  on  the 
first  three  pages  the  President  refers  also 
to  Negio  citizens;  and  later  in  the  mes- 
sage he  refers  to  whites.  Let  us  face 
it:  We  are  dealing  with  a  problem  that 
concerns  the  denial  of  rights  for  100 
years  to  Negro  citizens.  We  are  con- 
cerned with  a  problem  that  Involves  dis- 
crimination by  whites  against  Negroes 
for  100  years  in  this  country.  Taking 
the  message  from  its  four  corners,  the 
President  appropriately  emphasizes  the 
Importance  of  this  problem  to  Negro  cit- 
izens and  says  so  throughout  the  mes- 
sage. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  may  be  yielded  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Sermtor  from  Oregon  is  recognized 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Throughout  the  mes- 
sage, the  President  refers  to  Negroes,  as 
we  must  refer  to  Negroes,  when  we  dis- 
cuss civil  rights  problems,  and  he  refers 
to  the  whites  as  well.  At  the  top  of 
page  3  of  the  mimeographed  copy  of  the 
message,  the  President  says  For  these 
reasons,  I  am  proposing  that  the  Con- 
gress stay  in  session  this  year  until  it 
has  enacted"  civil  rights  legislation.  I 
cannot  too  strongly  endorse  that  state- 
ment by  the  President  and  emphasize  the 
clear  obligation  of  Congress  to  remain 
in  session  until  this  question  is  settled. 
In  my  judgment,  all  else  should  be  put 
aside,  if  necessary,  finally  to  deliver  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Negroes  of  the  country.  The  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  will  oppose  any  at- 
tempt to  trim  this  proposal,  any  attempt 
to  water  it  down,  any  attempt  to  give 
Negroes  half  a  loaf:  for  the  Negroes  of 
America  are  entitled,  in  the  year  1963. 
to  the  full  deliverance  of  their  consti- 
tutional rights. 

On  the  question  of  equal  accommoda- 
tions in  public  facilities,  I  emphatically 
disagree  with  the  minority  leader,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DiRKSEN  1  when  he  questions  the  consti- 
tutionality of  this  aspect  of  the  Presi- 
dents proposal.  In  my  judgment,  on 
page  3  of  the  message,  the  President 
makes  an  unanswerable  argument  when 
he  points  out  that  such  legislation  Is 
clearly  consistent  with  the  Constitution 
and  with  our  concepts  of  human  rights 
and  property  rights.  At  the  top  of  page 
4.  the  President  points  out : 

Indeed,  there  Is  an  age-old  saying  that 
"Property  has  Its  duties  as  well  as  Us  rights"; 
and  no  property  owner  who  holds  those 
premises  for  the  purpose  of  serving  at  a 
profit  the  American  public  at  large  can  claim 
any  inherent  right  to  exclude  a  part  of  thai 
public  on  grounds  of  race  or  color. 

Let  us  face  that  issue  without  the 
slightest  trimming  of  any  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  is  passed  to  assure  the  right  of 
the  Negroes  to  full  accommodations  in 
the  public  places  of  this  country  and  in 
public  facilities  that  hold  themselves  out 
for  the  making  of  a  profit. 

I  think  such  a  legislative  requirement 
is  constitutional  both  under  the  com- 
meice  clause  and  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment, and  I  have  already  cosponsored 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper  1 .  a  measure  protecting  under  the 
14th  amendment  the  right  of  colored 
citizens  to  patronize  public  businesses. 

Lastly,  as  was  referred  to  by  the  dis- 
tinguLshed  Senator  from  New  York  ( Mr. 
JavitsI.  I  am.  of  course,  flattered  that 
the  President  at  least  approved  the  prin- 
ciple of  my  bill.  S.  1665.  respecting  the 
denial  of  Federal  funds  for  any  State  or 
local  service  or  project  In  which  segre- 
gation exists. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  trnie 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  expired 
Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  be  granted  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Ciiair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  State- 
supported  segregation  is  illegal  and  has 
been  illegal  for  many  long  years.  It  is 
time  for  the  Negroes  of  this  country  to 
be  protected  from  a  continuation  of  that 
illegality.  I  go  further,  however,  than 
the  President  goes  in  his  message.  The 
President  would  leave  It  up  to  Federal 
administrators,  by  way  of  discretion,  to 
deny  Federal  funds  to  any  Federal  proj- 
ect or  service  in  which  there  is  segrega- 
tion. I  say  that  the  Negro  citizens  of 
America  have  the  right  to  expect  their 
Congress  to  stop  supporting  an  illegality. 
This  should  not  be  discretionary:  it 
should  be  mandatory. 

In  my  judgment,  evei-y  dollar  of  Fed- 
eral taxpayers'  money  that  goes  into  a 
Federal  project  or  a  Federal  service 
which  sustains  segregation  is  an  illegal 
expenditure  of  Federal  money.  There- 
fore. I  shall  seek,  as  the  debate  proceeds, 
to  strengthen  the  proposal  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  offering  my  proposal,  which 
would  deny  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
money  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
any  service  or  project  that  in  any  way, 
shape,  fonn,  or  manner  whatsoever  sus- 
tains segregation. 

I  close  by  congratulating  my  President 
and  saying  to  him  how  proud  I  am  to  be 
an  American  citizen  today  under  a  Presi- 
dent who  has  taken  the  position  that  the 
great  promises  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  the 
14th  amendment  must  now  be  earned 
out,  and  the  Constitution  delivered  to  the 
Negroes  of  America. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  commendation  to  the  dLs- 
tinguished  majority  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  for  the  effort 
which  they  have  put  into  this  problem; 
and  also  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey]  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  KucHEL)  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  made  it  possible  for 
these  proposals  to  be  truly  bipartisan,  by 
inviting  bipartisan  cosponsorship  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

The  President  s  message  sets  forth  very 
important  objectives  and  enactment  of 
the  legislation  he  has  proposed  would 
represent  substantial  progress.  How- 
ever. I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon that  it  is  illegal  to  expend  Federal 
funds  for  projects  or  services  which  deny 
their  use  to  Negroes,  and  have  cospon- 
sored his  bill  If  such  practices  are  not 
prohibit-ed  by  Executive  order,  as  they 
can  and  should  be,  I  shall  join  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  in  an  effort  to  in- 
clude such  a  provision  in  the  civil  rights 
bill. 

This  bill,  like  all  others,  undoubtedly 
will  be  improved  and  modified  both  in 
the  committee  and  on  the  floor:  but  cer- 
tainly it  represents  a  great  step  forward 
in  meeting  the  challenge  of  civil  rights. 


All  of  us  must  approach  this  challence 
with  a  determination  to  succeed  The 
time  for  alibiing  on  civil  rights  is  obvi 
ously  over  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
fighting  over  the  years  for  equal  rights 
for  all  our  citizens  must  be  just  as  reso- 
lute and  just  as  tireless  in  working  fo[- 
our  causes  as  those  who  are  opposed  to 
the  legislation  and  who  respond  to  the 
demands  for  freedom  now  with  promises 
to  filibuster  forever. 

If  a  filibuster  develops,  the  crucial  test 
will  come  on  the  decision  of  the  Senate 
cloture.  It  is  essential  that  a  civil  rights 
coalition  develop  in  the  Senate.  We 
have  heard  much  about  other  coalition.s 
but  a  civil  rights  coalition  consisting  of 
the  advocates  of  such  legislation  in  both 
parties —  a  coalition  which,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Nation's  welfare,  will  submerge 
party  labels  and  any  narrow  political 
considerations,  is  essential  for  the  suc- 
cess of  our  efforts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  in  the  morning  hour  has  expired 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr,  President,  may  I 
proceed  for  2  more  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'^  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered;  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
cospon.sorship  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram by  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  is  a  good  omen  of  future  unity  and 
cooperation.  This  approach  must  be 
continued  at  the  committee  sessions,  in 
the  debates,  and  the  consideration  of 
amendments  on  the  floor.  "We  must  join 
forces  If  we  are  to  overcome  the  vigorou.s 
opposition  which  we  must  expect  if  his- 
tory is  to  repeat  iLself. 

We  are  faced  with  a  long,  hard  se-ssion 
But.  speaking  for  myself— and  I  know  I 
am  not  alone  m  this — I  am  ready  to  stay 
liere  until  the  snow  flies;  and  I  agree 
emphatically  with  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent s  message  in  which  he  indicates 
that  Congress  should  remain  in  session 
and  should  not  consider  leaving  here  un- 
til It  has  enacted  legLslation  In  this  field 
In  the  coming  debates.  America  will  be 
on  trial;  and  we  must  not  fail  in  our 
responsibilities 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  the  President  has  sent  to  Congress 
his  bills  and  message  on  civil  rights. 

Although  I  believe  that  some  sectioas 
of  the  bill  are  not  the  best  that  could  be 
recommended.  I  have  joined  in  sponsor- 
ing the  omnibus  civil  rights  bill  becau.sr 
it  will  place  the  issue  of  civil  rights  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  because  it  repre- 
sents the  recognition  of  the  administra- 
tion, at  long  last,  that  there  must  be  a 
legal  framework  for  the  definition  and 
enforcement  of  equal  rights 

It  IS  an  issue  with  which  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  must  come  to  full 
grips,  for  it  Is  our  responsibility  to  do 
all  possible  to  help  achieve  the  equal 
rights  to  which  all  our  citizens,  regard- 
less of  race  or  color,  are  entitled, 

I  do  not  expect  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, even  if  enacted,  to  achieve  fully 
the  objectives  of  tho.se  who  are  now  de- 
nied equal  rights  But  at  least  it  will 
provide  the  legal  basis  and  backi^  round 
which  has  been  needed  for  10  years  since 
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the  Brown  decision — and  especially  dur- 
ing the  last  2  years — to  enable  the  Ped- 
craJ  Government  and  the  President  to 
«ct  ill  ft  legal  and  effective  way.  It  will 
play  a  part  In  removing  the  frustrations 
of  those  who  are  denied  their  equal 
rights.  These  matters  must  be  deter- 
mined by  law,  and  not  by  violence. 

I  Join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  prop>osed 
legislation  because  its  objectives  are 
right,  and  because  it  brings  the  essential 
issue  before  Congress  and  the  country. 
Nevertheless,  as  I  have  said,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  measures  the  President  has 
suggested  are  necessarily  the  best  possi- 
ble. I  have  always  had  doubts  that  the 
administration's  proposal  on  voting 
rights  is  constitutional.  But  this  is  a 
matter  of  which  there  is  disagreement 
and  I  hope  that  the  section  can  be  per- 
fected. 

In  addition,  I  dislike  having  the  public 
accommodations  issue  based  upon  the 
commerce  clause.  If  our  fellow  citizens 
have  the  equal  right  to  the  use  of  pub- 
lic accommodations — and  I  believe  they 
do — it  Is  based  on  the  14th  amendment. 
It  derives  from  the  equal  rights  of  citi- 
zenship accorded  to  all  persons  by  the 
14th  amendment.  Irrespective  of  race  or 
color,  and  is  not  one  tied  to  or  predicated 
upon  commerce.  Even  though  I  would 
say  that  using  the  commerce  clause  to 
guarantee  equal  access  to  public  accom- 
modations Is,  In  my  opinion,  constitu- 
tional, I  do  not  like  the  approach.  It 
would  create  new  inequalities  and  pro- 
voke litigation. 

Several  weeks  ago  Uie  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  DoddI  and  I  in- 
troduced three  bills  on  civil  rights,  deal- 
ing with  three  subjects — voting  rights, 
school  desegregation,  and  public  accom- 
modations. We  agree  that  although  we 
prefer  the  approach  adopted  by  our  bills, 
and  will  offer  our  bills  as  amendments 
when  the  administration  bills  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  we  join  as  cosponsors 
of  the  administration  bill  because  it  Is 
essential  to  act  upon  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. 

So  I  am  happy  to  become  a  cosponsor 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  I  hope  that 
legislation  will  be  enacted,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  enacted  If  we  have  the 
will.  'We  are  dealing  with  a  national  Is- 
sue— one  of  the  greatest  of  our  country 
and  time. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MANSFIELD 
AT  DEDICATION  OF  EAST  COAST 
MEMORIAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  in 
the  company  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  had  the  honor  to  at- 
tend the  dedication  ceremony  of  the 
East  Coast  Memorial,  at  New  York  City, 
on  May  23.  1963.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  p>olnt  In 
the  Record  the  remarks  I  made  on  that 
occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Addek&s  bt  Sknatok  Uanstieij)  at  Dedica- 
tion or  East  Coast  Memohial,  New  York. 
NY,  Mat  23,  1963 

It  was  not  a  long  time  ago,  a£  time  goes. 
It  wafl  acarcely  20  ye&ra  ago  when  It  all 
took  place. 


In  the  dawn  and  in  the  dusk  and  through 
the  day,  men  and  women  went  forth  from 
this  Nation — to  Africa,  to  Asia,  to  Europe, 
to  the  South  Pacific,  and  to  all  the  far 
places  of  the  world.  Week  after  week,  they 
went,  and  month  after  month,  and  year 
after  year. 

Before  it  was  done,  8  million  men  and 
women  In  battle  dress  were  outside  the 
borders  and,  within,  mllUons  more  were 
ready  to  go.  And  behind  them,  there  was 
a  Nation  with  a  whole  people  united  in 
cwmmon  purpose. 

They  came,  these  men  smd  women  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  from  the  farms,  the  mines, 
the  desks,  and  the  work  benches.  They  came 
from  slum  and  suburb,  from  country  and 
town.  They  came  from  Utah  and  New  York, 
from  Puerto  Rico  and  Georgia,  from  all  the 
States  and  places  in  the  land.  They  came 
from  the  long-rooted  strains  of  Americans 
and  from  those  so  new  that  even  the  English 
language  was  stUl  halting  on  the  tongue. 
They  came  in  all  colors,  all  faiths,  all  creeds. 
And  they  were  welcome  In  all  colors,  faiths, 
and  creeds. 

Some  came  with  fierce  anger.  Some  came 
with  cold  hate.  And  some  came  with  neither 
hate  nor  anger.  Some  knew  why  they  came 
and  some  did  not.  Some  came  because  they 
were  told;  and  some  because  they  told  them- 
selves. 

In  the  end,  it  did  not  matter  who  they 
were,  what  they  were,  what  they  did,  where 
they  had  come  from,  cw  why.  They  became — 
all  of  them — the  sinew  and  bone  and  muscle 
of  a  mighty  arm  of  a  nation.  The  Nation's 
purpose  was  their  purpose  and  it  was  they 
who  bore  the  great  costs  and  dangers  of  that 
purpose  through  the  long  years  of  the  war. 

A  conunon  human  hope  Joined  these 
Americans  with  others — with  the  English, 
with  Russians,  with  Chinese,  with  French- 
men, and  many  more.  And.  In  the  end.  this 
nuissive  force  swept,  as  a  great  wave,  over  the 
ramparts  of  the  tyrants.  It  tore  loose  a 
deadly  weight  from  the  minds  and  backs  of 
hundreds  of  millions  and  flung  it  into  the 
cesspools  of  history. 

And  when  this  force  had  spent  itself,  for  a 
brief  moment,  men  and  women  throughout 
the  world  drank  deeply  of  the  meaning  of 
peace  and  freedom.  Many  clutched  that  mo- 
ment and  held  it.  Many  soon  forgot  or  were 
compelled  soon  to  forget. 

And  millions  of  those  who  had  done  so 
much  to  forge  the  mcxnent  were  not  there 
to  live  it  when  It  came.  Some  had  fought 
and  died  years  before  and  some  the  day  be- 
fore. They  had  died  In  their  homes  or  down 
the  street  or  on  the  edge  of  town,  against  a 
wall,  in  a  ditch,  a  courtytu-d,  or  an  open  field. 
And  others  had  died  a  long  way  from  home, 
in  an  alien  land,  or  against  a  vast  sky  or  in 
the  pitch  dark  of  the  sea's  depths. 

Countless  Americans  were  among  those 
who  did  not  see  the  bright  flash  of  freedom 
and  peace  which  swept  the  earth  when  the 
conflict  ended.  They  died  in  all  the  places 
aiui  In  all  the  ways  of  war's  death.  Today, 
most  of  them  lie  here  In  the  earth  ot  Ameri- 
ca or  In  a  plot  apart  In  other  nations  which 
Is  of  this  Nation  because  they  are  there.  But 
for  others,  we  are  not  able  to  provide  even 
a  grave  with  a  cross  or  a  star  to  mark  their 
last  traces. 

These  are  the  missing,  and  It  is  they  who 
have  sununoned  us. 

How  much  do  we  know  of  these  missing 
men,  we  who  stand  here  today?  We  know 
their  names.  We  know  the  numbers  they 
bore  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  the  Coast 
Guard,  in  the  Navy  and  the  Marines.  But 
what  do  we  really  know  of  them?  Do  we 
know  them  as  a  wife,  a  mother,  a  father,  a 
Bister,  brother,  or  friend  might  know  them? 
For  those  close  to  them,  each  life  lost  was  as 
a  star  In  a  human  universe,  a  star  whose 
light  was  bright  for  awhile  and  then,  in  a 
moment,  ceased  to  burn. 

We  cannot  know  that  world,  we  who  stand 
here,  that  closed  but  infinite  world  of  each 


man's  circle.  What  we  can  know,  what  all 
in  this  Nation  can  know,  and  all  the  world's 
people  should  know.  Is  that  these  deaths 
are  a  debt  yet  to  be  redeemed.  And  those 
whom  we  could  not  even  bury  are  of  Its 
pledge. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves.  We  do  not 
pay  the  debt  with  these  words  today.  We  do 
not  end  it  with  these  steles  of  granite 
pointed  toward  the  sky  nor  with  names 
struck  upon  stone. 

We  seek  the  words  to  praise  these  men.  and 
they  are  wanting.  We  search  to  express  our 
thanks  to  these  men.  and  even  the  genius  of 
the  sculptor  is  not  enough. 

The  debt  remains  unpaid.  What  we  do 
smd  say  here  today  Is  not  needed  by  these 
men  whom  we  honor.  It  is  needed  by  our- 
selves. It  Is  needed  to  remind  us  that  the 
debt  Is  unpaid,  for  these  men  whose  names 
we  record,  and  the  countless  others  through- 
out the  world  whose  passing  was  marked  or 
unmarked,  did  not  die  for  words  of  praise  or 
memorials  of  stone.  They  died  that  those 
who  lived  might  have  a  chance  to  build  this 
Nation  strong  and  wise  In  Justice  and  in 
equity  for  all,  in  a  world  free,  at  last,  from 
the  tyrants  of  fear,  hate,  and  oppression. 

It  was  a  long  time  ago.  as  time  goes,  that 
they  died.  It  was  not  20  years  but  50  years 
ago  or  a  century  or  a  millennium.  For  they 
died,  not  only  on  the  Normandy  beachhead 
but  at  Verdun,  at  Gettysburg,  at  Valley  Forge, 
and  In  all  the  places  and  in  all  the  times 
that  the  human  right  to  be  human  has  been 
redeemed. 

If  we  would  honor  these  dead,  then — all  of 
them — if  we  would  praise  them,  if  we  would 
repay  them,  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  we 
have  done  with  this  chance  which  they  have 
given  us.  And  let  us  ask  ourselves  again  and 
again  what  we  have  done  until  there  Is.  in 
this  Nation  and  In  this  world,  the  need  to 
ask  It  no  longer. 


BERLIN:  A  KEVf  APPROACH- 
ARTICLE  BY  SENATOR  PELL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr, 
Pell]  has  made  many  valuable  contri- 
butions to  our  understanding  of  the  sit- 
uation in  Europe  and  Germany,  and 
from  time  to  time  he  has  offered  a  con- 
structive contribution  of  ideas  for  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  our  policies 
respecting  that  region.  The  latest  effort 
of  the  Senator  appeals  in  the  June  22, 
1963,  issue  of  the  Nation  in  an  article 
entitled  "Berlin:  A  New  Approach." 

I  have  read  this  article  with  great  in- 
terest. It  reveals  a  deep  insight  Into  the 
diplomacy  and  psychology  of  Europe  and 
a  clear  perception  of  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  contemporary  West- 
em  position  in  Berlin  and  central 
Europe. 

What  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
does  is  to  propose  specific  revisions  of 
this  position  which,  in  his  view,  would 
attune  it  more  closely  to  the  present 
realities  of  Europe  and,  at  the  same  time, 
strengthen  in  a  real  sense  our  policies 
with  respect  to  Europe  in  the  overall  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  accept  every 
specific  proposal  which  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  made  In  order  to 
recognize  that  his  article  is,  in  total,  a 
highly  constructive  contribution  of 
thought  on  a  most  complex  question  of 
policy.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  Sena- 
tors who  have  evinced  a  deep  interest  in 
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this  question  and  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  who  have  direct  responsibil- 
ity in  dealing  with  it  would  study  this 
article  most  carefully  To  that  end,  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Beklin:   a  New  Approach 
(By  Senator  Ci..aiborne  Pkld 

Of  the  many  centers  of  International  crtsls 
today,  none  Is  more  potentially  dangerous 
nor  hafl  festered  longer  than  the  situation  In 
Berlin.  Por  18  years  we  have  been  confront- 
ing this  problem,  which  has  been  sometimes 
deceptively  quiescent,  sometimes  productive 
of  violent  localized  struggle  and  loss  of  life, 
more  often  verging  on  erxjptlon  Into  con- 
flict which  could  engulf  us  all  We  have 
witnessed  policies  of  "brinlemanshlp"  and 
the  maneuvering  of  armed  forces  into  posi- 
tions from  which  withdrawal  is  increasingly 
hazardous.  We  have  gained  at  best  a  form 
of  status  quo — made,  however,  less  favorable 
to  our  own  national  Interests,  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  German  people  and.  indeed,  of  all 
who  desire  freedom  everywhere  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Berlin  wall 

In  my  opinion,  we  have  for  too  long  pro- 
moted expedients  rather  than  a  basic  resolu- 
tion for  the  problem  We  need  a  fresh  ap- 
proach, and  we  need  to  take  the  initiative  in 
this  respect — before  we  are  compelled  once 
again  to  counter  Communist-motivated 
action. 

Recent  diplomatic  exchanges  have  pro- 
duced nothing  to  encourage  great  optimism 
Nevertheless.  It  would  seem  that  the  Com- 
munist armor  Is  not  as  solid  as  it  once  ap- 
peared. Moscow  and  Peking  are  scarcely  in 
total  harmony.  Premier  Khrushchev  has  e.x- 
pressed  a  wish  to  negotiate.  perhap>s  because 
all  is  not  well  within  the  monolithic  struc- 
ture of  communism,  perhaps  because  of  his 
clumsy  failure  In  Cuba  to  change  the  nu- 
clear balance  of  power,  perhaps  because  the 
threat  of  nuclear  holocaust  makes  him 
realize  that  he  has  more  to  gain  through 
peace.  We  should  not  place  undue  em- 
phasis on  any  of  these  aspects:  but  the  fact 
is  that  negotiations  are  possible  We  should, 
therefore,  come  to  the  conference  table  well 
prepared 

What  are  the  skoals  we  should  espouse  for 
an  honorable  settlement  vis-a-vls  Berlin' 
We  are  pledged  to  preserve  the  liberty  and 
the  economic  viability  of  the  western  part 
of  the  city,  and  we  are  committed  to  defend 
our  right  to  maintain  an  appropriate  gar- 
rison there.  But  there  Is  one  more  goal  for 
which  we  ought  to  strive  guaranteed  land 
access  to  the  city  Itself. 

At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II.  before 
hostilities  between  East  and  West  became 
manifest,  we  did  not  insist  on  specific  land 
access  to  Berlin.  Instead,  we  preferred  to 
have  rights  of  general  access  These  were 
never  formalized  by  treaty,  and  they  have 
grown  Into  a  source  of  dispute  which  goes  to 
the  very  root  of  the  Berlin  problem  Fur- 
thermore. West  German  travel  to  the  city  is 
subject  to  the  whim  of  East  German  author- 
ities; constant  turmoil  and  confusion  are 
the  result.  Thus,  explicit  land  access  to 
Berlin,  through  110  miles  of  East  German 
territory,  is  essential  to  the  agreement  we 
should  now  seek  to  reach. 

I  believe  that  the  Berlln-to-Helmstedt 
highway  Is  ideally  suited  to  this  purpose 
There  would  be  virtually  no  Interference  with 
the  economic  life  of  East  Germany;  the  high- 
way Is  equipped  with  79  overpasses  and  65 
underpasses,  which  traverse  without  obstruc- 
tion not  only  other  thoroughfares,  but  the 
21  railroads  In  the  area.  The  highway  could 
be  Internationalized,  as  President  Kennedy 
has  suggested;  but.  In  any  case,  it  must  be 
defined  by  Irrevocable  guarantee. 


Are  the  policies  we  have  so  far  been  pur- 
suing geared  to  a  formalizing  of  such  an 
agreement?  Since  World  War  II  we  have 
chiunploned  the  cause  of  a  unified  Germany 
Is  this  stipulation— here  and  now — realistic? 
Or  does  It  lead  to  Irresolvable  stalemate? 
Let  us  examine  the  situation  more  closely 

At  present  in  Berlin  two  armed  camps  face 
each  other  across  a  monstrously  Inhuman 
barrier  made  of  stone  and  barbed  wire 
The  slightest  Jar  on  one  side  sets  off  a  similar 
seismic  rumble  on  the  other  The  Russians 
"create"  an  incident,  we  maneuver  con- 
spicuously a  squadron  of  tanks — and  mean- 
while, East  Berliners  cannot  cross  to  West 
Berlin,  even  to  attend  burials;  only  the  coffin 
with  its  dead  body  is  permitted  through  the 
wall  There  is  inordinate  siilTerlnK.  and 
times  of  crisis,  though  they  may  pass  with- 
out catastrope.  leave  tensions  higher  than 
before.  If  we  in  the  free  world,  as  members 
of  the  NATO  alliance,  allow  this  process  to 
continue,  surely  there  must  come  a  day  of 
reckoning. 

How  can  we  ease  these  tensions  without 
Jeopardizing  the  pledges  we  have  made  and 
which,    at    all    costs,    we    must    keep? 

Our  current  policies  provide  no  answer 
Since  1954  we  have  encouraged  and  assisted 
Western  Germany  to  build  up  its  military 
might.  Western  Germany  can  now  boast 
the  most  powerful  non-S<jvlet  ground  force 
In  Europe:  an  army  of  11  divisions  and 
253.000  men:  a  navy  of  177  ships  and  28.000 
men;  an  air  force  numbering  90.000  East 
Germany,  in  turn,  has  raised  an  army  of 
approximately  200,000,  with  a  14,0OO-man 
navy,  and  an  air  force  of  10,000  These  two 
establishments  are,  of  course,  the  antithesis 
of  the  West's  original  1946  concept  of  a  uni- 
fied Germany,  stripped  of  its  military  p>o- 
tential  and  in  a  world  at  peace. 

Times  and  circumstances  obviously  have 
changed:  yet  we  persist  in  maintaining  atti- 
tudes and  frames  of  reference  which  look 
backward  instead  of  ahead  It  is  high  time 
we  face  the  facts  as  they  exist  in  1963 

It  seems  inconceivable  to  me  that  either 
the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Western  Alliance  i^r  the  Eastern  bloc,  will 
agree  on  a  disarmed,  neutral  Germany  In 
the  Immediate  future  The  NATO  nations 
certainly  would  not  want  Western  Germany, 
the  bulwark  of  their  land  forces,  to  with- 
draw Its  troops  from  their  command  Nor 
will  the  Warsaw  Pact  Communist  nations 
permit  East  Germany,  with  its  military  re- 
sources, to  withdraw  from  the  Communist 
orbit  Let  us  acknowledge  these  facts  The 
mere  acknowledgment  allows  us  to  proceed 
to  a  new,  present-day  evaluation  of  the  Ger- 
man situation 

To  achieve  a  formal.  Ironclad  guarantee 
from  the  Communists  on  our  rights  of  land 
access  to  Berlin,  certainly  we  can  afford  to 
acknowledge  the  continuing  existence  of  the 
two  German  Governments  and  agree,  more- 
over, on  the  Oder-Nelsse  line  as  the  East 
German-Polish  border  Such  an  agreement 
would  In  no  way  infringe  on  our  commit- 
ments for  preserving  West  German  freedom — 
and  the  Communists  would  not  have  gained 
control  over  a  single  human  being  or  a  sin- 
gle square  inch  of  territory  not  already  under 
their  rule  By  consistently  refusing  to  deal 
with  the  de  facto  E^st  German  Government, 
we  strengthen  the  Soviet  hand,  rather  than— 
as  we  would  prefer  to  think — enfeeble  it 
We  simply  augment  the  stalemate 

But  If  we  accept  reality,  not  only  do  we 
op)en  the  door  for  a  conclusive  accord,  but 
we  would  be  nurturing  an  environment 
which  could  ultimately  and  successfully  un- 
demilne  the  Communist  satellite  regimes 
Poland  Is  the  leading  industrial  satellite  na- 
tion In  the  Soviet  European  empire  Its  esti- 
mated gross  national  product  of  $21  5  billion 
tops  by  $2  billion  the  GNP  of  East  Ger- 
many. Only  the  Communist  countries  for- 
mally recognize  the  283-mUe  Polish  Oder- 
Neisse  frontier  If  the  West  recognized  this 
boundary    as    well,   one    of    the    chief    bonds 


tying  Poland  to  Ruj-sia  would  be  severed 
and  the  fundamental  anti-Russian  feelinBs 
of  the  Polish  people,  who  Inhabit  the  Oder- 
Nelsse  territories  to  the  virtual  exclusion 
of  all  other  nationalities,  would  be  given 
stimulating  Impetus  A  spirit  of  unrest  of 
rebellion,  is  latent  In  all  satellite  countries 
It  cannot  grow  contagiously,  however,  while 
It  Is  enclosed  In  the  vise  of  unmoving  policies 

I  believe  that  the  agreement  I  suggest 
would  have  Immense,  long-term  benefits  To 
begin  with,  by  seizing  the  Initiative  in  the 
easement  of  tensions,  we  could  concentrate 
more  vigorously  on  the  relaxation  of  the 
Communist  controls  at  the  Berlin  wall  Itself 
Amelioration  of  these  conditions  Is  of  prune 
concern  to  Berliners,  botli  East  and  West 

We  could  follow  through  with  other  meth- 
ods of  tension  reduction  It  would  be  possi- 
ble to  work  out  a  revised  status  of  forces  in 
West  Berlin,  whereunder  American,  British 
and  French  forces  would  be  garrl.soned  in 
West  Berlin  at  the  Invitation  of  the  West 
Berlin  government.  In  turn,  this  would 
strengthen  the  position  of  Mayor  Willy 
Brandt 

We  could  Initiate  steps  with  the  Commu- 
nists for  a  mutual  slackening  off  of  propa- 
ganda and  Intelligence  operations  and.  in 
keeping  with  efforts  presently  being  made  by 
the  West  German  Government,  trade  could 
be  normalized  between  West  and  East  Ger- 
many and  between  West  Germany  and  other 
nations  -Poland.  Czechoslovakia  and  Hun- 
gary behind  the  Curtain  In  actuality 
trade  between  East  and  West  Germany  today 
amounts  to  almost  half  a  billion  dollars  an- 
nually; but  It  Is  hami>ered  by  lack  of  legiti- 
mization. It  Is  well  known  that  communism 
feeds  on  areas  where  poverty  and  low  stand- 
ards of  living  prevail  Pro«j)erlty  has  never 
been  a  Communist  ally  In  the  lands  the 
Kremlin  dominates;  nor  do  we  find  in  these 
lands  the  higher  living  standards  which 
prosperous  trade   relations  engender 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  United 
Nations  headquarters  be  moved  to  Berlin 
To  me  this  particular  step  appears  some- 
what extreme,  and  I  would  quet^tlon  lu 
practicability  However,  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  European  headquarters  of  the  UN 
presently  at  the  Palais  des  Nations  In  Ge- 
neva, and  the  United  Nations  Educational 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization,  pres- 
ently In  Paris,  should  not  be  shifted  tn 
Berlin  I  would  prefer  to  see  them  In  East 
Berlin,  where  their  salutary  effect,  I  feel 
would  be  most  productive;  but  no  matter 
In  what  part  of  the  city  they  were  based 
these  two  bodies  would  help  ease  political 
temperatures 

As  tensions  are  reduced,  so  also  would  be 
reduced  our  current  adverse  balance-of-pay- 
ments  p>osltlon.  We  are  now  spending  more 
than  $50  billion  a  year  for  national  defense 
and  supporting  more  than  400.000  men  in 
Europe.  No  other  NATO  member  makes  a 
comparable  outlay;  no  other  has  a  longer 
draft  period  than  our  own  Yet  our  NATO 
allies  are  today  enjoying  a  t4  bllUon-plus 
trade  In  consumer,  noiiitrateglc  goods  with 
the  Soviet  bloc  In  an  environment  where 
some  military  relaxation  could  be  Imple- 
mented, wouldn't  It  be  possible  for  us  to 
share  In  an  expmnslon  of  peaceful  and  profit- 
able trade? 

We  must  face  other  realities,  however,  be- 
fore considering  a  more  serene  future.  Un- 
fashionable as  it  may  be  to  mention,  the 
prospect  of  a  rearmed  and  reunified  Germany 
looms  with  a  dark  foreboding  over  a  great 
many  European  minds  Not  e.asy  to  forget 
is  the  fact  that  Germany  has  engaged  in 
three  aggressive  wars  In  the  past  100  years 
The  memory  bolsters  today's  general  accept- 
ance of  the  premise  that  Germany  should 
not  be  equipped  with  nuclear  weapons;  and 
It  gives  emphasis  to  our  own  point  of  view 
that  the  proliferation  of  these  weapons 
should  be  prevented.  On  this  most  Im- 
portant single  policy,  for  once,  we  and  the 
Soviets  agree      From  a  long-term  viewpoint. 
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though,  no  one  nation  can  or  should  be 
singled  out  In  this  connection,  no  matter 
what  her  history  or  whether  she  has  been 
victorious  in  a  war  or  defeated. 

For  Eastern  Europeans,  the  8i>ecter  of  a 
rearmed  Germany  has  more  alarming  conno- 
tations Communist  authorities  and  satel- 
lite leaders  exploit  this  apprehension,  which 
Is  none  the  less  genuine.  Eastern  Eu- 
rope's fears  are  deeply  rooted,  stemming  not 
only  from  brutalities  suffered  during  World 
War  II.  but  from  centuries  of  earlier  Ger- 
man attacks  and  occupation.  We  must  not 
Ignore  the  fact  that  a  great  majority  of 
Eastern  Europeans  fear  the  Germans  even 
more  than  they  do  the  Russians. 

The  Poles,  remembering  all  too  vividly 
German  conquest  and  subjugation,  listen 
most  uneasily  when  the  usually  reasonable 
Dr.  Adenauer  says  that  "the  Oder-Nelsse 
line  Is  not  Germany's  frontier"  and  they 
are  placed  In  the  ironic  position  of  having  to 
choose  the  Russians  as  their  defenders.  A 
much  more  strident  neo-Nazi  West  German 
minority  calls  for  regaining  the  Sudetenland 
In  Czechoslovakia.  Surely.  If  a  rearmed  Ger- 
many should  ever  move  eastward  again,  we 
would  witness  once  more  a  European  In- 
ferno. 

Europeans  also  remember  that  twice  with- 
in the  past  half-century  Germany's  future 
ability  to  wage  war  has  been  strengthened 
by  arrangements  and  understandings  reached 
with  Russian  rulers.  Both  the  Rapallo  Agree- 
ment In  1922  and  the  Rlbbentrop  Agree- 
ment In  1939  were  calculated  to  allow  Ger- 
many to  concentrate  Its  efforts  against  the 
West. 

For  these  reasons  alone,  practical  as  well 
as  psychological.  I  submit  that  a  rearmed, 
reunified  Germany  is  not  necessarily  the  best 
bulwark  against  the  Soviets. 

Many  Intelligent  and  moderate  Germans 
are  today  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  Inher- 
ent In  militant  reunification.  As  long  ago 
ks  1959.  the  German  Social  Democrats  ad- 
vanced the  Deutschland  Plan,  accepting  the 
Oder-Nelsse  frontier.  Klaus  von  Bismark, 
grandson  of  the  almost  legendary  old  "Iron 
Chancellor  '  and  now  Director  of  the  North 
Rhlne-Westphalla  radio  network,  recently 
added  his  support  to  this  concept  and  sug- 
gested that.  In  accoro  with  the  current  think- 
ing In  West  Berlin,  priority  be  given  to  the 
bettering  of  East  German  conditions.  Presi- 
dent Charles  de  Gaulle,  whose  opinions  are 
frequently  controversial,  but  whom  we 
should  seek  to  understand  as  basically  a 
European  realist,  accepts  the  Oder-Nelsse 
frontier   as    valid. 

Our  diplomatic  tasks  have  never  been  more 
complex.  The  maintenance  of  a  strong,  co- 
ordinated Western  alliance,  with  all  parties 
In  harmony,  requires  In  Itself  exceptional 
energies.  We  must  never  for  a  moment 
forget,  however,  that  the  Communists  are 
our  chief  enemy  and  that  we  are  their  num- 
ber one  target.  And  In  this  respect  I  tirmly 
believe  that  a  policy  of  total  Inflexibility  is 
purposeless. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  a  reunified, 
rearmed  Germany — even  If  It  were  desir- 
able— Is  not  to  bie  achieved  by  any  means 
short  of  the  violent  upheaval  which  even 
the  most  sanguinary  among  us  strenuously 
wish  to  avoid.  By  gaining  what  we  laclc — 
guaranteed  land  access  to  the  Island  of  free- 
dom which  Berlin  has  come  to  be — In  ex- 
change for  recognition  of  the  de  facto  East 
German  regime,  we  would  be  taking  a  long 
stride   toward   ending   the   cold    war. 

In  effect,  we  would  be  exchanging  hoi>e 
for  hopelessness — and  we  would  be  fostering 
those  very  conditions  which,  in  my  opinion, 
can  alone  lead  to  the  ultimate  goal  we  have 
traditionally  championed:  a  unified,  un- 
armed Germany  In  a  peaceful  community  of 
nations.  Two  armed  camps  cannot  in  this 
case  be  forged  into  one.  Patently,  the  Rus- 
sians win  never  make  this  concession,  but 
two   armed   camps,   clearly    and    objectively 


acknowledged    as    such,    can    eventually    be 
disarmed.     There  Is  the  hope. 

We  must  assume  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
confronted  with  its  own  internal  and  ex- 
ternal anxieties  and  problems,  is  willing  for 
an  abatement  off  tensions.  After  all,  the 
Russians,  too,  are  realists.  Let  us,  therefore, 
take  the  initiative  In  Berlin.  For  the  first 
time  In  many  years,  we  would  have  much  to 
gain  In  this  vital  area,  and  nothing  that  is 
fundamental   to  our  honor  to  lose. 


ARTHUR  LAMEY 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  while  I  was  in  Montana, 
one  of  my  dearest  and  oldest  friends,  Mr. 
Arthur  Lamey,  a  former  State  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  a  former  State 
commander  of  the  American  Legion,  and 
a  former  delegate  of  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Nations,  passed  away. 

I  owe  a  great  deal  to  Arthur  Lamey  for 
the  advice,  the  counsel,  and  the  consid- 
eration he  gave  me  through  the  years. 
He  was  one  of  Montana's  truly  great 
citizens,  a  close  p>ersonal  friend,  and  one 
upon  whom  I  depended  for  counsel  long 
before  I  entered  the  field  of  politics.  His 
passing  is  an  almost  irreplaceable  loss. 
Those  of  us  who  knew  him  respected  and 
loved  him. 

I  feel  it  a  sad  duty  at  this  time  to  tell 
Mr.  Lamey's  friends  in  this  body — on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle — of  this  event, 
which  occurred  several  weeks  ago.  In 
Mr,  Lamey's  passing,  we  have  lost  a 
great  man,  Montana  has  lost  a  fine  citi- 
zen, and  his  family  has  lost  a  man  who 
has  meant  much  to  all  of  them  in  a  de- 
voted and  Christianlike  manner  down 
through  the  years. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  the  majority  leader  in  trib- 
ute to  the  late  Arthur  F.  Lamey,  distin- 
guished American  who  sei-ved  this 
Nation  and  the  State  of  Montana  for 
almost  half  a  century. 

Art  Lamey  earned  the  respect  of  all 
Montanans  by  his  unceasing  contribu- 
tions to  governmental  and  service  orga- 
nizations. His  ability  was  recognized 
nationally,  by  his  appointment  to  the 
President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Civil 
Rights  in  1958,  and  to  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  in  1960. 

He  served  6  years  in  a  diflBcult  position 
to  which  reelection  is  the  exception,  that 
of  State  Democratic  chairman  in  Mon- 
tana. It  was  in  this  capacity  that  I 
first  met  Art  Lamey  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  when  I  was  a  successful 
candidate  for  the  legislature  under  his 
leadership.  Later  we  worked  together 
drafting  legislation  for  Montsina's  par- 
ticipation and  cooperation  with  the  early 
programs  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
first  term. 

Subsequently,  as  an  assistant  attorney 
general,  I  frequently  consulted  with  him 
on  interpretations  and  enforcement  of 
this  pioneer  legislation.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  Montana  delegation  to  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  which 
nominated  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  a 
fourth  t€rm.  He  was  twice  nominated 
as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  CJov- 
emor. 

Born  in  a  section  house  in  the  town 
of  Big  Sandy,  Art  Lamey  became  head 
of  the  largest  law  firm  in  Montana.    He 


served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Montana  Power  Co.,  the  Midland  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Billings,  and  businesses 
in  the  city  of  Havre,  where  he  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  1914. 

A  track  star  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Art  Lamey  served  with  valor 
in  the  Battle  of  Argonne  Forest  and  other 
engagements  during  World  War  I,  hav- 
ing enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Marines 
and  being  discharged  as  a  first  lieuten- 
ant. Shoitly  after  the  war  he  was  crip- 
pled by  polio,  which  left  him  with  only 
partial  use  of  his  legs.  As  chairman 
of  the  Orthopedic  Foundation,  Inc.,  of 
Billings,  he  helped  many  persons  af- 
flicted with  the  same  disease  which 
struck  him,  but  could  not  stop  him. 

Art  Lamey  was  a  friend,  whose  counsel 
was  prized  by  lawyers,  by  businessmen, 
by  Government  leaders.  He  was  ever 
humble  and  straightforward,  and  bore 
malice  to  no  one.  Mrs.  Metcalf  and  I 
extend  to  his  widow,  Catherine,  to  their 
son  and  two  daughters,  our  deepest 
sympathy  in  the  loss  of  a  devoted  hus- 
band and  father  who  gave  much  to  his 
State  and  country. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  American  people 
have  lost  a  dedicated  public  servant  and 
a  great  citizen.  The  Senator  from  "Ver- 
mont IMr.  Aiken]  and  I  served  with 
Arthur  Lamey  on  the  American  dele- 
gation to  the  15th  Greneral  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations.  I  raise  my  voice 
to  say  that  he  was  truly  a  dedicated  citi- 
zen-statesman. He  was  a  practicing 
Christian.  He  was  a  good  man.  He 
was  an  inspiration  and  a  great  help  to 
all  of  us  who  served  with  him  at  the 
United  Nations. 

I  know  that  Mrs.  Morse,  who  happens 
to  be  out  of  the  city  at  present,  would 
want  me  to  express  to  Mrs.  Lamey  on 
behalf  of  both  Mrs.  Morse  and  myself 
our  deepest  sympathy  and  our  most  sin- 
cere and  great  regret  to  hear  of  the 
great  loss. 

I  express  my  deep  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family. 

I  wish  to  say  to  Mrs.  Lamey  that  I 
am  a  better  person  for  having  had  the 
opportunity  to  be  associated  with  the 
Lameys  in  New  York  City  during  the 
15th  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  so  well  said,  no  one  could  be 
associated  with  the  Lameys  without  be- 
ing the  better  for  it.  It  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1960  that,  together  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse!  and 
others,  and  particularly  Arthur  Lamey, 
I  was  privileged  to  be  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 
At  that  time  I  established  a  friendship 
with  Mr.  Lamey  which  lasted  until  his 
death  a  few  days  sigo. 
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Art  Lasiey,  as  we  knew  him,  was  one 
of  the  reai^  rreat  men  whom  I  have 
been  prtrfleeed  to  meet.  He  had  a  rcrr 
?reat  onderstandlng  of  people  and  their 
problems.  He  was  meticulously  fair, 
always  being  willing  to  listen  to  those 
with  whom  he  presumed  to  disagree. 
He  was  intensely  loyal  to  the  people  of 
his  State  and  the  United  States.  In  his 
passing  Montana  and  the  United  States 
has  lost  one  of  its  finest  citizens.  I.  too. 
wish  to  extend  my  very  deepest  sympathy 
to  Mrs.  Lamey  and  to  Arthurs  sister. 
Eaien. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
what  they  said  because  they  knew  Mr. 
Lamey  personally  and  knew  him  well. 
Mr.  Lamey  was  a  gentleman,  a  Christian 
in  the  best  meaning  of  that  term,  and 
a  man  of  tolerance  and  understanding. 
He  was  more  than  a  personal  friend. 
He  was  a  great  man,  as  we  who  knew 
him  have  said.  His  passing  will  be 
mourned.  To  his  wife  Catherine,  his 
children,  his  sisters  and  other  relatives. 
Mrs.  Mansfield  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
condolences. 

May  his  soul  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  various  editorials  and  state- 
ments concerning  the  passing  of  Arthur 
Lamey  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recokb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als and  statements  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Billlngi  (Mont.)   Gazette.  June  5. 

1963] 
Political,  Cine  Heads  Pat  Tribute  to  La  met 

Political  and  civic  leaders  saw  the  sudden 
death  of  Arthur  P.  Lamey.  Sr.,  Tuesday  as  a 
gre«t  loss  to  BlUlngs,  Mont ,  and  the  Nation. 

"We  are  all  terribly  shocked."  U5.  Ehstrtct 
Judge  W.  J  Jameson  said  "I  was  his  law 
partner  for  17  years." 

"He  certainly  was  one  of  Montana's  out- 
standing lawyers  and  citizens  It  is  a  tragic 
loss  In  every  way." 

U.S.  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  said  Mr 
Lamey  "was  one  of  Montana's  truly  great 
cltljsens.  a  close  personal  friend  and  a  man 
upon  whom  I  depended  for  advice  and  coun- 
sel long  before  I  entered  the  field  ot  politics" 

Mayor  Wlllard  Praser  echoed  the  state- 
ment, saying  he  turned  to  htm  a  few  days 
ago  for  advice  and  consultation. 

"And  in  hla  passing  weYe  all  the  poorer, 
but  the  richer  for  his  having  lived  and 
worked  among  us."  Praser  said.  He  said  Mr 
Lamey  was  "one  ot  the  real  gentlemen  of 
Montana" 

"His  passUig  leaves  a  void  that  will  never 
be  filled."  Fraser  said. 

"Art  Lamey's  sudden  passing  is  a  great  loss 
to  Billings,  to  Montana,  and  to  the  Nation. 
Certainly  he  was  one  of  the  outstanding  men 
of  his  generation  In  Montana."  said  Russ  B 
Hart. 

"Hi*  passukg  is  an  almost  irreplaceable 
loss.  "  Senator  Mansfield  added. 

"Those  of  us  who  knew  him.  respected  him. 
and  lored  him  will  do  our  best  to  follow  the 
fine  Christian  understanding  which  was  so 
much  a  port  ot  his  life."  he  said 

OoT  Tim  Babcock  was  traveling  to  Billings 
late  Tuesday  so  no  comment  was  available. 

MANsrtELo  Sats  LAMrr  T«di.t  Qrxat  Cttizin 
BnxiMca. — Senator  Mncx  MANsmui.  Demo- 
crat, of  Montana,  called  Arthur  P.  L^imey. 
BiUlnfB  attorney,  one  of  Montana's  truly 
great  citizens.  Lamey  died  in  BiilLugs  Tiies- 
day. 


June  19 


MANsroEL*  saki  Lamey  wm  "»  close  per- 
sonal friend  and  a  man  oa  wtaom  I  depended 
for  adrlee  and  ocwnsel  long  beTore  I  entered 
the  fletd  at  politics. 

'His  passing  Is  an  almost  trrepUoeaMs  loss. 
Those  orf  us  who  knew  him.  respected  aad 
lOTed  him  and  will  do  our  best  to  tcOiam  the 
fine  Christian  understanding  which  was  so 
much  a  part  of  his  life" 


[Prom  the  BlUlngs  (Mont  )  Gazette. 

June  6,   1963) 

A    Man    or   Broao   Vision 

A  man  can  live  In  a  town  for  his  lifetime 
and  when  he's  gone  people  will  try  to  say  the 
things  they  think  should  be  said  about  the 
goodness  of  him 

Theyll  talk  about  his  affection  for  family, 
his  devotion  to  his  chvirch.  his  sense  ol  pub- 
lic service,  his  dedicaUon  to  his  profession 
and  his  love  of  his  fellow  man. 

Art  Lamey  didn't  live  a  lUetime  in  BlU- 
lngs— but  these  are  the  things  people  here 
who  knew  him  are  talking  about  today. 

He  was  a  gentleman  In  whose  heart  there 
was  room  for  anyone  and  everyone  who 
knew  him,  however  briefly 

He  was  a  Uwyer  and  a  politician — and  both 
his  profession  and  his  party  are  the  better 
today  for  having  called  him  theirs. 

But.  above  all.  he  was  the  kind  of  Ameri- 
can whose  mind  and  whose  vision  reached 
beyond  his  hometown,  beyond  his  State  and 
even  beyond  the  oceans  that  bordered  his 
Nation. 

We  are  poorer  that  he  has  gone — but  we 
are  grateful  that,  for  the  years  he  8|>ent  here. 
we  could  call  him  ours 


IFrom  the  Montana  Standard,  June  9,  1963] 

MONTA.NA  MOURKS  Abthus  N    Lamet 

(By  Thomas  B  Mooney) 

BiLUNGS. — Montana  moxirned  this  week 
for  one  of  her  able  sons,  not  only  In  his 
home  county  of  Yellowstone  but  thorough - 
out  the  State  wherever  he  was  known 

In  BlUlngs.  in  Havre.  In  Helena,  and  In 
Butte — and  elsewhere — friends  of  Arthur  N. 
Lamey  were  sorrowed  by  his  sudden  passing 

And  Arthur  Lamey  had  a  special  spot  in 
his  heart  for  Butte. 

He  made  a  major  address  in  the  mining 
city  last  in  October  1960.  At  that  time,  he 
was  ser\lng  his  country  as  a  U.S.  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
under  appointment  by  President  Elsenhower 

it  was  a  pkobtisz 

The  U.N.  at  that  particular  time,  was  In 
the  midst  of  a  serious  disturbance  over  the 
Congo  situation  Things  were  hot  Mr  K 
was  pounding  the  table  and  doing  his  best 
to  break  up  the  whole  proceeding.  It  was  at 
this  time  he  was  particularly  rough  on  Dag 
Hammarskjold.  the  Secretary-Oeoeral.  He 
wanted  to  replace  Hammerskjold  with  three 
secretaries. 

In  the  middle  of  all  this  -with  the  UN 
General  A."»sembly  meeting  every  day  and 
continuing  its  sessions  far  Into  the  night — 
Arthur  Lamey  took  time  out  from  his  duties 
there  to  make  a  speech  In  Butte  It  wasn't 
Just  another  speech  to  him  It  was  aome- 
thnig  he  had  promised  to  do. 

He  had  made  advance  arrangements  to 
address  the  Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce 
convention  and  he  made  a  special  flight  to 
Butte  In  order  to  keep  that  commitment 
He  had  promised  a  friend  and  It  was  a 
promise  kept,  even  though  he  was  tired  from 
the  bitterness  and  dtfBculties  of  the  U.N. 
session  and  his  be*\lth.  not  robu.st  for  years, 
made  such  a  plane  trip  a  strain 


KSONAL    IKTFREST 

I  had  a  personal  Interest  In  his  appearance 
in  Butte,  serving  on  a  local  committee  to 
welcome  the  distinguished  guest.  It  was  In 
our  little  two-door  sedan  that  ArLhiu-  Lamey. 
bearing  the  troubles  of  a  leg-brace  and  cane. 
rode  from  the  Butte  airport  to  the  Plnlen 


Hotel.  There  were  many  more  pleasant  and 
opulent  aocotnmodationa.  Tm  sure.  avauThi! 
for  that  trip— but  tbose  of  us  oa  the  ooni 
mlttee  who  greeted  him  at  the  airport  wtal 
the  ones  wltij  whom  he  rode.  And  a  pless^ 
trtp  It  was.  i^-^-sant 

I  got  a  first-hand  tip  as  to  hla  subject  m»u 
ter  for  the  speech  he  made  later  that  after 
noon      And  I  had  the  pleasure  at  renewing 
an  acquaintanceship  of  years  pMt  with  one  clf 
the  must  pleasant  men  who  ever  Uved. 

At    the   Chamber   meeting,  Arthur  Lanw. 
spoke  for  something  like  an  hour.     He  toW 
the    statewide    audience    that    since    Khru 
shchey  "couldn't  rule  the  UJ*.,  he  will  ruin  it 
If  possible"  * 

He  recounted  for  the  audience  the  3  weeks 
of  debate  orer  the  Congo  that  even  then 
was  shaking  the  foundaUons  of  the  VJi  but 
he  eEpressed  a  belief  in  the  future.  claUninr 
the  UN  had  shown  its  ralue  In  many  ways. 
CALLED  roa  coNrmrw CE 
lu  the  days  ahead.  I  suggest  we  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  In  our  ability  to  attain 
any  goal  to  which  our  country  aspires,"  he 
said.  "And  we  should  do  this  with  a  prayer 
for  guidance  and  strength  as  we  chart  our 
course  upon  the  sea  of  domestic  and  world 
affairs." 

The  talk  was  well  received  and  the  large 
audience  kept  the  speaker  on  the  rostrum 
for  another  hour,  answering  questions  about 
the  world  situation  at  the  time  and  the  part 
the  United  Nations  was  playing. 

All  this  came  about  despite  a  serious  dis- 
traction which  almost  disrupted  the  meeting 
and  the  convention  Itself 


Arthur  Lamey  appeared  before  the  conven- 
tion on  October  28,  19e0.  It  was  that  day 
that  a  commercial  airplane  Inbound  for  Mis- 
soula flipped  over  and  crashed  about  10  miles 
west  of  that  city. 

When  news  of  the  accident  reached  the 
Butte  meeting,  there  was  some  consterna- 
tion. Several  present  knew  one  or  more  of 
the  12  persons  abo&rd  the  plane  who  were 
killed  Many  of  those  attending  the  conven- 
tion had  planned  to  board  the  plane  when 
It  landed  at  Butte  for  fllghte  eastward. 

There  was  great  shock  and  some  men  wept 
op>enly. 

But  as  a  tribute  to  Arthur  Lamey.  the 
meeting  went  on.  The  questions  piled  one 
upon  another  and  the  tired  man  on  the 
speaker's  platform  answered  every  one — 
kindly,  pwitlently.  and  thoroughly. 

It  was  the  way  Arthur  Lamey  did  every- 
thing in  his  life. 


I  Prom  the  Missoula  (Mont  )   Misaouliau. 

June  9.  19631 

An    Inspiration   to  YoirrH    WrrH    AMsmoN 

In  the  70-yeur  life  of  Arthur  P.  Lamey 
every  youth  fired  with  ambition  may  find 
Inspiration. 

When  overcome  by  a  heart  attack  last  week 
he  headed  the  Treasure  State's  largest  law 
firm.  The  BlUlngs  barrister  had  long  been 
a  highly  respected  leader  among  lawyers.  In 
politics.  In  a  wide  field  of  business  and  clrtc 
activities 

But  fur  affable,  considerate,  persevering, 
tenacious  Art  Lamey.  the  ascent  was  a  long 
and  steep  one.  Pew  men  have  been  bom  in 
more  humble  circumstances  than  this  native 
Montanan.  His  birthplace  was  an  ot>9cure 
home  along  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
tracks  In  the  little  town  at  Big  Sandy,  where 
his  father  was  a  section  hand 

To  Art.  straitened  financial  circumstances 
were  but  a  .spur  to  endeavor 

His  career  as  an  attorney,  launched  at 
Havre  Immediately  after  1914  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  Law  School, 
was  soon  Interrupted  by  military  service  In 
World  War  I.  He  emerged  from  that  con- 
flict as  a  Marine  Corps  first  lieutenant,  and 
resumed   the  practice  of  law.     Early  in  the 
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1920'8  a  bout  with  polio  left  him  with  only 
partial  use  of  his  legs.  Prom  then  on  he 
wore  braces,  limped  noticeably,  and  used  a 
cane.  Despite  his  calm  and  unruflled  de- 
meanor. It  was  often  obvious  that  he  was  in 
considerable  pain. 

But  the  extent  of  his  suffering  is  some- 
thing he  kept  to  himself  as  he  continued  his 
active  and  constructive  Interest  In  many 
activities  entirely  apart  from  his  growing 
law  practice.  An  Inkling  of  the  variety  of 
these  endeavors  is  evidenced  by  the  positions 
of  sutewlde  leadership  In  which  he  served. 
He  was  a  past  District  Governor  of  Rotary 
International,  a  former  State  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  and  a  past  president 
of  the  Montana  Bar  Association.  He  served 
three  consecutive  2-year  terms  as  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  State  committee,  twice 
was  a  candidate  for  Governor 

His  forthright  advocacy  of  what  he  con- 
sidered fair  and  Just  often  resulted  in  his 
being  at  variance  with  fellow  Democrats  as 
well  as  with  Republicans.  But  hie  Integrity 
and  motives  were  never  subject  to  question. 
In  the  tributes  to  his  memory  there  is  a 
complete  absence  of  political  demarcation. 
That  would  be  very  pleasing  to  the  hard- 
working, conscientious  son  of  a  Big  Sandy 
section  hand  who  would  not  be  downed  by 
polio. 


I  Prom  the  Havre  Dally  News] 
Arihub  p.  Lamet   Exemplified  Great 
Character 
Good  character,  exemplified  In  life,  is  as 
enduring  as  the  ages.     It  Is  never  forgotten 
because     it     always     Inspires     and     though 
Arthur  P.  Lamey's  course  on  this  earth  has 
been  run,  what  he  stood  fo.-  and  exemplified 
win   be   remembered   by  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 

Mr  Lamey  had  an  inherent  quality  which 
stamped  him  as  a  person  of  unusual  stature. 
This  strength  of  moral  qualities  was  most 
apparent  to  all  of  us  who  knew  him.  He 
stood  for  that  which  Is  recognized  as  funda- 
menUUy  sound  and  vital  to  unimpeachable 
performance. 

Easy  to  understand  because  he  adhered  to 
the  strongest  of  principles,  Mr.  Lamey  has 
enriched  our  lives  and  left  us  with  a  lesson 
that  being  deliberate  and  conscientious  leads 
to  personal  success.  We  know  that  pro- 
crastination was  never  a  part  of  this  man 
who  was  recognized  as  one  of  Montana's 
greatest  thinkers.  He  had  Ideas  consistent 
with  Justice  and  this  was  reflected  In  his 
desire  to  be  of  service  to  his  community,  to 
his  State  and  to  his  country. 

If  he  was  mistaken  In  Judgment  the  oc- 
casion was  rare  and  he  readily  admitted  it 
but  the  very  fact  that  he  was  right  so  often 
shows  that  he  thought  things  through  care- 
fully and  acted  accordingly.  His  counsel  was 
wise  and  dependable.  He  readily  grasped 
any  difficult  task  and  his  work  was  thorough 
and  could  be  comprehended  by  all  whom  he 
served . 

Many  of  us  will  always  recall  that  Mr. 
Lamey  was  a  man  concerned  with  the  truth. 
He  was  not  Interested  In  speculation  or  con- 
jecture If  there  was  a  direct  answer.  His 
serious  thoughts  and  opinions  were  valued 
because  they  represented  straight  thinking. 
All  of  this  was  a  serious  part  of  Mr.  Lamey 
and  with  it  all  he  had  unforgettable  person- 
ality and  rich  humor.  His  stories,  many 
based  on  personal  experiences,  often  had  a 
moral.  Listening  to  Mr.  Lamey  provided  us 
with  an  education.  He  was  a  person  of  ideas 
as  well  as  Ideals  and  was  Interested  In  the 
development  of  anything  which  was  good  for 
all  of  us.  Til  us,  he  applied  himself  to  trans- 
lating Into  action  sound  projects. 

Those  persons  who  have  maintained  a  file 
of  correspondence  with  Mr.  Lamey  will  be 
looking  at  his  letters  again,  recapturing  the 
memory  of  compassion,  of  a  chuckle,  of 
serious  and  dependable  advice. 


This  portion  of  Montana  can  be  proud  that 
It  was  home  to  Mr.  Lamey.  He  grew  up  here 
and  went  forth  to  be  of  service  to  his  fellow 
man.    Nothing  seemed  beyond  his  talents. 

He  was  a  picture  of  courage  and  determi- 
nation in  living  with  a  physical  handicap 
which  never  deterred  him  because  he  felt 
that  you  can  win  over  difficulties  If  you  set 
your  heart  and  mind  to  the  task. 

Mr.  Lamey  was  constantly  active  and  his 
activity  meant  that  he  was  able  to  do  so 
much  for  so  many  people.  His  Interests  were 
numerous  and  they  were  Interests  which 
were  directed  toward  making  this  a  better 
Montana.  His  honors  were  legion.  The  life 
of  Mr.  Lamey  was  flUed  with  that  which  we 
can  borrow  to  make  our  own  lives  richer  and 
more  meaningful.  God  In  His  wisdom  was 
very  good  to  all  of  us  when  He  put  Arthur 
P.  Lamey  In  our  midst,  to  help  us  and  to  be 
our  friend. 

To  his  famUy  and  close  friends  we  express 
our  heartfelt  sympathy.  There  is  so  much 
which  can  be  said  and  yet  so  Uttle.  That's 
the  way  It  Is  when  tribute  Is  i>ald  to  truly  a 
great  man  with  the  leadership  qualities  and 
the  Intelligence  of  Mr.  Lamey. 

Beloved  by  so  many,  his  character  is  his 
memorial  which  will  endure  for  coming  gen- 
erations to  use  In  building  fine  and  useful 
lives. 


I  Prom  the  Montana  Standard,  June  5,  1963J 

A.  P.  Lamey,  Once  U.N.  Delegate  and  State 

Democratic   Chairmak,   Dies 

Billings. — Arthur  P.  Lamey.  Sr..  Montana 
attorney  for  47  years  and  former  member  of 
the  U.8.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
and  State  Democratic  chairman  from  1938  to 
1944,  died  Tuesday. 

A  legal  associate  said  the  70-year-old  law- 
yer was  laughing  and  Joking  In  his  law  office 
Tuesday  when  he  put  his  head  on  his  desk 
and  died,  apparently  the  victim  of  a  heart 
attack.     He  had  not  been  recently  111. 

Puneral  services  were  pending. 

Lamey  was  born  December  24,  1892,  at  Big 
Sandy.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  track 
star  while  at  the  University  of  Michigan  be- 
fore he  was  graduated  in  1914  from  the 
Michigan  Law  School.  He  entered  practice 
in  1914  In  Havre  where  he  lived  until  1940 
except  for  2  years  as  a  U.S.  Marine  who  ex- 
perienced the  Battle  of  the  Argonne  Porest 
in  Prance.  Enlisting  as  a  private  he  was  dis- 
charged a  first  lieutenant. 

During  his  nearly  half  century  as  a  Mon- 
tana lawyer  he  ran  for  Governor  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket  twice  but  was  unsuccessful 
both  times. 

moved   to   billings 

He  moved  to  Billings  In  1940  from  Havre 
to  become  associated  with  the  law  firm  of 
Coleman,  Jameson,  and  Lamey.  The  firm  Is 
now  that  of  Lamey,  Crowley,  Kilbourne, 
Haughey.  and  Hanson. 

His  only  son,  Arthur  P.  Lamey,  Jr.,  is  an 
associate  of  his  father's  law  firm.  A  daugh- 
ter. Mrs  P.  J.  Boyd,  lives  In  Bozeman.  His 
only  other  daughter  Is  Sister  Barbara  Mary, 
a  Roman  Catholic  nun  In  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
His  wife,  Catherine,  several  grandchUdren 
and  a  brother  and  sister  are  among  survivors. 

A  lifetime  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Lamey  was  one  of  Its  outstanding 
laymen  In  Montana. 

In  1958  after  twice  serving  as  head  of  the 
American  Legion  of  Montana  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  then  President  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower to  the  President's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Civil  Rights.  In  1960  he  was  named 
alternate  delegate  to  the  United  Nations, 
also  by  Eisenhower. 

Retxirnlng  home  to  tell  of  his  experiences 
of  3  months  he  predicted  Nlklta  Khrushchev 
would  be  unsuccessful  In  his  attempt  to 
wreck  the  United  Nations,  giving  a  first- 
hand report  of  the  Congo  crisis. 


THRIC«  DBMOCBATIC   CHIET 

His  Offices  Included  three  terms  as  State 
Democratic  chairman,  and  was  chairman  of 
the  Montana  delegation  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  which  nominated 
Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  for  a  fourth  term  as 
President. 

W.  J.  Jameson  left  the  firm  In  1957  to 
become  U.S.  dUtrlct  Judge  at   Billings. 

Intermittently,  from  1985-61  he  was  a 
special  assistant  attorney  general  of  Mon- 
tana. He  was  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Bar 
Association,  president  of  the  Montana  Bar 
Association  in  1939  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and 
Ninth  Circuit  Court. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Judi- 
cature Society  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  a  member  of  the  American  College 
Trial   Lawyers. 

His  first  public  office  was  as  Hill  County 
administrator  at  Havre  and  was  Hill  County 
attorney  from  1923-28.  It  was  at  Havre  also 
where  he  first  affiliated  with  the  American 
Legion  In  which  he  later  served  In  several 
key  national  and  State  positions.  He  was  a 
former  district  governor  of  Rotary  Inter- 
national. 

He  was  a  former  director  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Havre  and  at  his  death 
was  a  director  of  the  Montana  Power  Co., 
Midland  National  Bank  of  Billings  and  Havre 
Savings  &  Loan  and  was  president  of  the 
Orthopedic  Corp.,  of  Billings. 

Various  Governors  called  upon  him  for 
assistance  In  the  field  of  social  legislation. 


I  Prom  the  BlUlngs  (Mont.)  Gazette,  June  5, 

1963] 

A.  P.  Lamet  Heart  Victim 

Arthur  P.  Lamey,  Sr.,  70.  prominent  Mon- 
tana attorney,  business  and  civic  leader,  and 
former  U.S.  delegate  to  the  United  Nations, 
died  unexpectedly  of  a  heart  attack  while 
attending  a  conference  In  his  law  offices 
Tuesday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Lamey  slumped  In  his  chair.  He  was 
pronounced  dead  on  arrival  at  St.  Vincent 
Hospital. 

Mr.  Lamey  had  resided  In  BUlings  since 
1940  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  Coleman,  Jameson  &  Lamey.  He  was 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Lcmiey,  Crowley, 
Kilbourne,  Haughey.  &  Hanson  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

The  civic  and  political  leader  was  born 
December  24.  1892.  In  Big  Sandy  where  he 
attended  grade  schools.  He  graduated  from 
Havre  High  School.  He  received  his  law  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1914. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Michigan  track 
team. 

Mr.  Lamey  opened  law  practice  In  Havre 
In  1914.  It  was  interrupted  by  World  War  I. 
He  Joined  the  U.S.  Marine  Corpw  In  1917  and 
was  discharged  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  1919 
after  action  in  France,  including  Argonne 
Porest. 

Mr.  Lamey  was  a  life-long  Democrat.  The 
only  elective  political  offices  he  held  were 
Hill  County  public  administrator  in  1915-18 
and  county  attorney  1923-28.  He  was  a 
candidate  for  Governor  In  1940. 

Mr.  Lamey  had  a  long  record  of  public 
service  which  culminated  with  his  appoint- 
ment as  UjS.  delegate  to  the  15th  session  of 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  In  the  fall  of 
1960.  He  attended  the  turbulent  session  at 
which  Russian  demonstrations  were  most 
violent. 

Mr.  Lamey  was  special  assistant  to  the 
Montana  attorney  general  In  land  acquisi- 
tions in  1935-38  and  conducted  hearings  un- 
der the  Selective  Service  Act  In  1940  and 
1943-51. 

SERVED    NA'nON 

He  was  chairman  of  Yellowstone  County 
war  finance  drives  during  World  War  U. 
From  1968-60  he  was  a  member  of  President 
Elsenhower's    ClvU    Rights    Conunlsslon. 
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TJie    late    Got     Klmer    Ho«    named    him 
ctuUroun  of  s  oammlttae  to  dnft  rr«wal 
Ststs  tectaUUoa  nonrrllnatton  for  oM-i«»  •■- 
«l«t«nr«.  cUki  welfar*.  imempioTineBt  cob- 
penwitton.  aad  mat«d  fleMa. 

Mr.  laUBey  was  MoDtana  OemocraUc  cbatr- 
man  193d-44.  chairman  of  the  Montana 
delacatloa  to  the  Democratic  National  OOn- 
ventloa  la  Chicago  In  1»<3  and  served  aa  HIU 
County  Oemocratic  Oantrai  Committeeman 
and  State  ooKualtteemAn. 

In  19M  Mr.  Lamey  was  Montana  Bar  As- 
■oclatioa  pnaldent.  He  waa  a  member  of  the 
Amartcaa  Bar  Aaaociatlon.  the  American 
Judicature  Society  of  the  ABA,  the  American 
College  of  Trial  Lawyers  and  the  TeUowstone 
County  Bar  AasodaUon.  He  aerved  on  the 
ABA  oonunlttee  on   pribllcatlooa. 

Mr  Lamey  vaa  admitted  to  practice  before 
the  U  3.  Supreme  Court,  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Court  aiMl  the  Supreme  Court*  of  Mlchtgan 
and  Montana.  He  practiced  law  from 
September  1.  1»40  untU  April  17,  i967.  with 
U.S.  CMatrlct  Judge  WUllam  J  Jamaeou.  who 
was  aenlcr  partner  of  the  law  Arm,  one  of  the 
largeet  In  Montana,  until  he  went  on  the 
Federui  bencii 

Mr.  Lamey  also  was  a  past  commander  of 
the  Montana  American  Legion.  1931-32.  He 
aerved  oa  the  L«eglon«  national  executive 
rommlUee  lazZ-iS.  and  the  nation*! 
.Vmerlcaoiam  comnUssion  1935^-09  He  waa  oa 
the  Legloa's  national  defetiM  committee 
1 939-44. 

•oraaT  iJAn^i 

**^  LMney  vaa  dlatrlct  governor  of  Rotary 
International  for  Montana  in  1926-27  and 
waa  a  past  president  of  the  Havre  Rotary 
Club 

At  his  death  he  was  Orthopedic  Founda- 
tion. Inc  .  of  BllUnga  president  and  a  menxber 
of  the  advisory  committee  for  St.  Vincent 
Hospital 

Mr.  Lamey  was  attorney  for  many  Montana 
btrataesB  tlrma  and  financial  organizations 
He  was  a  Montana  Power  Co.  director  Havre 
Federal  Savings  Sc  Loan  Association  director 
Midland  National  Bank  director,  and  a  re- 
tired director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Havre. 

Mr  Lamey  had  traveled  extensively  in 
Biirope,  Including  visits  to  Belgium.  Ger- 
many. Switzerland.  France.  England  and 
Ireland  both  dnrtng  and  after  World  War  I. 
He  was  stricken  by  polio  after  World  War  I 
which  left  him  with  partial  use  of  his  legs 
It  did  not  prevent  him  from  active  profes- 
sional, dvlc  and  community  life.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

SuTTlvoTS  Include  his  widow.  Catherine. 
501  Chancery  Lane;  two  daughters.  Mrs.  P.  J. 
(Dorothy!  Boyd  of  Bozeman  and  Sister 
Barbara  Mary  of  Minneapolis,  and  a  son.  A 
F.  Lamey  Jr.  associated  with  his  father's 
law  ftrm. 

The       body       Is       at       Mlchelottl -Sawyers 
Mortuary. 

Arrangetnents  are  pending. 


In    the    Bear    Paw    Mountain    area    and    in 
Havre. 

SOTTCKT   COVKXIfOa    POST 

Lamey  twice  waa  a  candidate  for  Demo- 
cratic nomination  aa  Oovernor,  in  1940  and 
1948  He  was  State  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
craUc  SUte  central  committee  from  193S  to 
1944  In  1943.  he  led  the  SUte  delegaUon  to 
the  Democratic  National  convenUon  in 
Chicago. 

Lamey  held  a  number  of  offices  In  Mon- 
tana organizations. 

He  waa  past  commander  of  the  State 
AmericaJi  Legion,  past  district  governor  of 
Rotary  InternaUonal  and  past  president  of 
the  Montana  Bar  .Association 

oniBCToa  or  powaa  rntM 

His  business  afBllatlons  Included  director- 
ships of  the  Montana  Power  Co  .  the  Mid- 
land National  Bank.  Billings,  the  Flr^t 
NatloniU  Bank  of  Havre,  and  the  Havre  Fed- 
eral Savings  A  L<jan  Association  which  he 
helped  organliie  in  1907 

Lameys  only  succeenea  In  running  for  elec- 
tive otOct  included  terma  as  Hill  County  pub- 
lic administrator  from  I91f  to  1918  and 
ctMiaty  attorney  from  1923  to  1928. 

He  was  appointed  a  UN.  delegate  in  1960 
and  served  during  tlie  tumultuous  I5th  ses- 
sion marked  by  violent  Russian  demon- 
strations 

Lamey  w.is  a  special  assistant  In  the 
thirtlaa  to  the  State  Attorney  General . 
specializing  in  land  aoquUiUon  In  the  for- 
ties he  conducted  hearings  under  Ute  Selec- 
tive Service  .Act. 

ON  crVO.  KKHTS  COM.XB.SioN 

Former  President  Elsenhower  apptjinted 
him  to  a  term  on  the  Federal  Civil  Righu 
Commission  In  1958  The  lau  Gov.  Elmer 
Holt  named  him  cluilrman  of  a  oooimittee  to 
draft  Fe<leral-Sute  legUUUoD  coordination 
for  old-age  asalatance,  child  welfare,  anem- 
ployment  conipenaatlon  and   related  Oelds. 

Lamey  was  crippled  by  polio  after  serving 
.IS  a  Marine  lieutenant  In  Wortd  War  I:     It 
left   him   with    partial    use  of   hU    legs.     He 
was  chairman  of  the  Orthopedic  PoundaUon 
Inc  .  BUllngs 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Havre  High  school 
and  the  University  of  Wi<-hig«n  Law  Bcbool. 
He  opened  a  law  office  in  Havre  la  1914.  the 
year  he  was  graduated  from  Michigan.  He 
was  a  Roman  CathoUc 

Survivors  Include  his  widow,  CaUherlne. 
Billings,  two  daughterm.  Mrs.  F  J.  Boyd 
Bofceman,  and  Slater  Barbara  Mary.  Mln- 
uftApolis;  and  a  eon.  A  F.  Lamey.  Jr..  asaocl- 
ated  with  hts  father  1  Uw  firm  in   BiUlngs. 

Funeral  arrangements  have  not  been 
announced 


(Prom     the     Independent- Record     June     5 
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ARTHira     L.MrtT.     3tat«     Ctvic       PoLrriCAL 
LcaMER.    Dns 
Brixiwcs. — Arthur  F.   Lamey,    70.   BllUngs 
lawyer    and    a    candidate    for    Oovernor    of 
Montana,  died  Tuesday  of  a  heart  attack- 
Bom  in  a  section  house  along  the  Great 
Northern    Railway    tracks    at    Big    Sandy, 
Lamey  was   widely   known    as   an   attorney 
businessman,     civic     leader,     and    polltlcUn 
He  was  a  former  delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly. 

SraiCKXN  AT  CONrERKNCX 

Lamey  was  attending  a  buslne.ss  confer- 
ence In  his  law  oOcee  when  he  sliunped  In 
a  chair.  Ha  waa  pronounced  dead  at  a 
BUllogi  '•'Airital 

He  was  a  rasldeot  of  BllUngs  since  1M« 
but  tiiM  early  education  was  In  riu^l  acho»ls 


(From    the    Inter    Lake,    June    5,    1963 1 
LoNc-TiM«    Stat»    Aito«w«t     Did 

BzLUMos— Arthur  F.  Lamey,  8r .  Mon- 
tana attorney  for  47  years  ar«l  former  mem- 
ber of  the  V3  delegation  to  the  United 
NaUoQs  and  State  DemocraUc  chairman 
from   1938-44.   died  Tuesday. 

A  legal  associate  said  the  70- year-old 
lawyer  waa  laughing  and  Joking  in  hU  law 
office  T^ieeday  when  he  put  his  head  on  his 
desk  and  died,  apparently  the  victim  of  a 
heart  attack.    He  had  not  been  recently  ill 

Funeral  services  were  pending. 

Lamey  was  born  December  24,  1892,  at 
Big  Sandy.  Ha  distinguished  himself  as  a 
track  star  while  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan before  he  was  graduated  In  1914  from 
the  Michigan  Law  School  He  entered 
practice  in  1914  in  Havre  where  he  lived 
until  1940  except  for  2  yenrs  as  a  US  Ma- 
rine who  experienced  the  battle  of  the  Ar- 
gonne  Forest  in  France  Enlisting  as  a  pri- 
vate,  be   was  discharged    a   first    lieutenant 

He  ran  for  Or,vernor  on  the  Demtx-ratlc 
ticket  twice  and  whs  vinsucce-ssful  both 
times. 


June  IS 

He  moved  to  Billings  In  1940  from  Hav«. 
to  become  associated  with  the  law  Ora  n^ 
Coleman.  Jameson  and  Lamey  The  flr«, 
U  now  that  of  Lamey.  Crowley.  Kllbourn? 
H.uighey    and    Hanson  *• 

His  only  son.  Arthur  P.  Lamey  Jr  i. 
associate  of  hU  fathers  Uw  firm  '  A  d^,i,T 
ter.  Mrs.  P.  J.  Boyd.  Uv^  in  Bozeman  m. 
only  other  daughter  U  Sister  Barbara  "mJ7 
a  Roman  Catholic  nun  In  Minneapolis  V^nn' 
His  wife.  Catherine,  several  grandchildren' 
and  a  brother  and  sister  are  among  .m- 
v  Ivors.  ^     ^' 

A  lifetime  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic- 
Church.  Lamey  was  one  of  Its  outstanding 
laymen  In  Montana.  * 

In  1958  after  twice  serving  as  head  of  the 
American  Legion  of  Montana  he  was  ao 
pointed  by  then  President  Dwlght  Elsen' 
hower  to  the  President's  Advisory  Committer' 
on  Civil  Right*  m  1960  he  was  named^ 
ternate  delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  also 
by  Elsenhower.  ^^ 

Returning  home  to  tell  of  hU  experiences 
of  3  months  he  predicted  NlklU  Klu-ushchev 
would  be  unsuccessful  In  hU  attempt  to 
wreck  the  United  Nations,  giving  a  flrsthaad 
report  of  the  Congo  crisis. 

His  oflBces  Included  three  terms  as  Bute 
Democratic  chairman:  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Montiuia  delegation  to  the  National  Dem- 
ocratlc  convention  which  nominated  Frank- 
lin D  Roosevelt  for  a  fourth  term  as  Presi 
dent. 

(Prom  the  Dally  Mlaaoullan.  June  15.  1963] 
A»THt7«  P.  Laittt  or  Bn.Lrwcs  Dns 
BuxjNos. — Arthur  F  Lamey.  70.  well- 
known  Billings  attorney  and  two-tlxne  can- 
didate fur  Governor,  died  Tuesday  about 
3  pjn. 

K  O  Crowley.  limeys  law  partner.  sal4 
Lamey  suffered  a  stroke  during  a  business 
conference  and  was  dead  on  arrival  at  a  Bill- 
ings hospital. 

Lamey  was  born  in  a  section  house  at  Big 
Sandy  and  was  the  son  of  a  Great  Northern 
Railway  section  hand.  His  early  educatiiiin 
was  obUlned  In  Bear  Paw  Mountain  area 
rural  schools  and  in  Havre. 

After  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School  in  1914,  he  served 
overseas  with  the  Marine  Corps  during 
World  War  I  and  was  discharged  as  a  first 
lieutenant.  After  the  war  he  returned  to 
Havre 

He  was  Montana  district  governer  of  Ro- 
tary International  In  1916-17,  served  two 
terms  as  Hill  County  administrator  and  two 
more  as  county  attorney,  from  1923  to  1927 
Lamey  served  as  Montana  Department 
Commander  of  the  American  Legion  In  193i 
and  1932  and  president  of  the  Montana  Bar 
.\.ssoclatlon  in  1938  and  1939. 

He  was  State  chairman  of  the  Democr«lic 
State  central  committee  from  1938  to  1944 
and  twice  was  a  candidate  for  the  partyi 
nomination  for  Governor,  first  In  1940  and 
again  In  1948 

Lamey  was  a  leader  In  BUllngs  civic  affairs 
and  In  advocating  Irrigation  development  In 
eastern  and  northern  Montana.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  drafted 
Montana's  social  seciirltv.  unemplo>Tneal 
and  public  welfare  laws. 

Survivors  Include  the  widow,  two  daugh- 
ters and  a  son. 


SENATE  SPEECHES 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr.  Pre.-5idcnt  on 
this  day  of  gravity  and  somber  .sound- 
ings in  this  body,  I  desire  to  read  some- 
thin?  that  was  mentioned  by  my  uncle, 
who  was  Vice  president  of  tiie  constitu- 
tional convention  in  the  territory  of 
Anzoaa  back  in  1910.  He  wa.s  also  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in    that    territory      I    am    prompted   in 
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reading  the  brief  paragraph,  too,  by  the 
conatant  disregard  of  our  3-minute  rule: 
Mr.  Goldwater  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

"Resoltttiok  No.  1 

-Resolx'ed,  That  any  member  having  a 
prepared  speech  of  which  he  Is  proud  and 
which  he  desires  to  have  perpetuated,  be 
given  leave  to  file  a  typewritten  or  printed 
copy  of  the  same,  prepared  at  his  own  ex- 
panse, with  the  secretary  of  the  conven- 
tion to  be  published  In  the  Journal:  Be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  authorized 
to  Insert  at  such  Intervals  as  he  may  deem 
proper,  in  said  speech  theee  words  In  paren- 
theses, 'hear.'  'hear,'  applause,'  loud  ap- 
plause." laughter,'  etc." 


SENATOR  FRANK  E.  MOSS  ELECTED 
TO  ORDER  OF  THE  COIF 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  June  3,  our  able  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  Senator  Frank  E. 
Moss,  of  Utah,  was  honored  by  the 
George  Washington  University  Law 
School  by  election  to  its  chapter  of  the 
Order  of  the  Coif.  On  the  occasion  of 
his  induction  into  this  honorary  legal 
society,  whose  membership  is  limited  to 
outstanding  legal  scholars  and  members 
of  the  legal  profession  who  have  attained 
unusual  distinction.  Senator  Moss  gave 
a  noteworthy  address  in  defense  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  As  his  remarks  on  the 
importance  of  preserving  the  traditional 
prestige  of  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
Government  and  his  review  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Supreme  Couit  are  especially 
significant  at  this  time,  I  a.sk  imanimous 
consent  tliat  the  address  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
t£  follows : 

SirsjECT:  The  Supreme  Couht  and  Its 
Critics 

In  his  delightful  book  of  anecdotes  about 
ihe  Algonquin  Hotel  In  New  York,  Frank 
Case  tells  of  the  after  dinner  speaker  who 
knew  a  good  story  about  a  gun  and  wanted 
to  tell  It  but  couldn't  think  of  any  graceful 
way  of  Introducing  it  into  the  speech  he  was 
making.  Desperate  at  last,  he  cried,  "Bang! 
Waa  that  a  gun  I  heard?  '  and  went  on  hap- 
pily to  unleash  his  gag. 

Tonight.  Id  like  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
Supreme  Court,  Its  role  In  our  Government. 
Its  critics  and  the  role  of  the  lawyer  with 
respect  to  the  critics  There  is  probably  a 
very  graceful  way  to  lead  Into  these  topics 
I  might,  for  Instance,  tell  you  how  honored 
I  am  to  have  been  tapped  for  induction  into 
the  Order  of  the  Coif,  as  Indeed  I  am.  Tills 
would  lead  logically  to  the  observation  that 
It  was  from  the  SerJeants-at-Law,  the  origi- 
nal member.s  of  the  Order  of  the  Coif,  that 
the  Judges  were  chosen  Or  I  could  reach 
the  subject  of  Judges  by  reminding  you  that 
I  did  a  little  time  on  the  bench  myself  and 
have.  In  a  small  way.  .some  first-hand  knowl- 
edge or  what  takes  place  in  the  mind  of  a 
Judge.  Or,  Just  mentioning  the  State  I  rep- 
resent would  lead  us  right  to  the  subject  of 
the  critics  of  the  Court.  The  people  of  Utah 
are  presently  in  throes,  I'm  sure  that's  tlie 
right  word,  of  being  organized  for  the  John 
Birch  Society  by  a  young  man  named  Reed 
Benson.  Having  mentioned  all  these  things 
I  would  be  well  on  my  way 

Yet,  whatever  tlie  technique  used  by  Frank 
Case's  speaker  lacks  In  grace,  it  makes  up  for 
In  directneaa,  and  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  it 
myself,  though  it'a  not  a  gag  I'm  unleashing 

Bang,  w.is  that  a  gun  I  heard^' 
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Aa  a  matter  of  fact.  It  was  a  gun.  Some 
superpatrlot.  I  think  he  calls  himself  a 
minuteman,  grew  Impatient  with  the  ef- 
fort* to  eliminate  the  Chief  Justice  by  im- 
peachment and  took  the  matter  into  his 
own  hands. 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  reading  as 
closely  as  I  have  the  literature  of  some  of 
the  groups  spawned  and  suckled  by  the  John 
Birch  Society  will  realize  that  this  bang  I 
mention  is  not  an  unlikely  report.  The 
Welch-Birch  argument  for  the  impeachment 
of  Earl  Warren.  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  Is  not  based  upon  any  bill  of  par- 
ticulars which  is  speclflc,  clear-cut  and 
subject  to  proof  and  analysis.  His  argument 
Is  pitched  on  an  emotional  plane. 

"We  believe  that  the  Impeachment  of  War- 
ren would  dramatize  and  crystallize  the 
whole  basic  question  of  whether  the  United 
States  remains  an  Independent  Republic,  or 
gradually  becomes  transformed  into  a  prov- 
ince of  the  worldwide  Soviet  system,"  says 
Robert  Welch.  On  such  stuff  as  this  are 
mad  men  nourished. 

Criticism  of  the  Court,  Its  members  or  its 
decisions  is  not  an  evil.  Indeed,  It  would 
be  a  great  evil  to  espouse  and  advocate  the 
doctrine  that  the  Court  Is  above  criticism. 
The  evil  of  much  of  the  current  criticism  is 
that  it  does  not  rely  on  facts.  It  relies  on 
sordid  Imputations  of  conspiracy  with  a 
foreign  power.  Its  basic  thrust  is  directed 
at  undermining  the  prestige  of  tbe  Court 
as  an  American  Institution,  as  one  of  the 
three  coequal  In-anchee  of  our  Government. 

This  prestige  and  strength  did  not  spring 
Into  being  with  the  adoption  of  our  Con- 
stitution. The  pages  of  history  clearly  point 
the  long  climb  of  our  Supreme  Court  to  its 
stature  as  an  institution,  as  a  fully  equal 
pillar  of  our  tripartite  check-and -balance 
Government. 

The  early  years  of  the  Court  were  marked 
by  neglect  and  indifference  by  our  people, 
our  States,  and  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 
President  Washington,  who  had  the  envious 
Job  of  appointing  the  full  Court,  waa  hard 
put  to  find  men  willing  to  accept.  To  the 
men  who  wrote  the  Constitution,  the  Court 
apparently  seemed  the  least  Interesting, 
perhaps  even  the  least  equal,  of  the  branches 
of  the  new  Government.  John  Jay,  who 
accepted  the  appointment  as  the  first  Chief 
Justice,  left  the  Court  twice,  once  to  go 
to  England  as  ambassador -extraordinary  to 
negotiate  the  treaty  which  bears  his  name, 
then  permanently  when  he  became  Gover- 
nor of  New  York.  At  the  Court's  first  ses- 
sion, on  February  1,  1790.  in  New  York 
City,  only  three  of  the  Justices  were  present. 
One  Justice.  Iredell,  from  North  Carolina, 
was  unable  to  reach  New  York  before  the 
first  term,  which  lasted  only  10  days,  had 
ended.  He  was  not  sworn  In  untU  the 
summer  session  which  began  on  August  3. 
Today,  membership  on  the  Court  cannot 
be  described  as  unappealing  or  unsought. 
I  doubt  that  any  lawyer  worth  his  salt 
wouldn't  give  up  his  right  arm,  or  at  least 
his  eyetecth,  to  be  appointed  to  the  Court. 
A  man's  refusal  of  an  appointment  now 
would  more  likely  be  based  upon  a  convic- 
tion that  he  was  not  worthy  of  the  Court 
than  that  the  Court  was  not  worthy  of  him. 
Perliaps  the  incident  which  symbolizes  the 
nadir  as  well  as  the  zenith  of  the  Court's 
prestige  was  the  Roosevelt  effort  to  pack 
the  Court.  The  congressional  rebuff  to  this 
effort  certainly  accorded  with  the  popular 
feeling  of  tliat  time.  Forgotten  were  earlier 
"packings"  of  the  Court  by  a  strong-willed 
executive.  Now  the  Court  stood  inviolate 
even  as  to  number  of  Justices. 

Although  our  Court  did  not  have  pres- 
tige from  the  beginning,  from  the  begin- 
ning  and  ever   since  it  has  had  critics. 

Article  lU  of  the  Constitution  provided 
that  the  Judicial  power  vested  in  the  Supreme 
Court    should   extend    to   controversies   "be- 


tween a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State." 
In  1791,  two  citizen*  of  South  Carolina 
acting  as  executors  for  a  Britlali  creditor 
sued  the  State  of  Georgia.  In  ChUholm  t. 
aeorgia,  3  £>allas  419  (1793),  the  Cotirt 
found  against  Georgia.  The  Georgia  Legls- 
lattu-e  immediately  passed  a  law  imposing 
the  death  penalty  on  anyone  trying  to  ex- 
ecute the  order  of  the  Court. 

There  Is  no  record  that  anyone  tried  to  en- 
force the  order.  The  Nation  was  so  arotued, 
however,  at  what  was  considered  an  invasion 
of  States  rights  that  the  11th  amendment 
was  adopted.  This,  of  course,  provided  that 
the  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
should  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any 
suit  against  a  State  by  citizens  of  another 
State  or  by  citizens  of  a  foreign  state. 

It  was  In  1801,  however,  that  the  Court 
became  embroiled  in  what  may  well  be  its 
most  significant  stniggle  for  prestige.  In 
February,  Just  before  Jefferson  was  to  be  In- 
augurated, Congress  changed  the  judicial 
system  of  the  country  with  the  passage  of 
the  Circuit  Court  Act.  The  Supreme  Court 
Justices  would  no  longer  be  circuit  riders 
and  (note)  their  number  was  reduced  to 
five.  The  obvious  reason  for  the  reduction 
was  to  prevent  Jefferson  from  filling  the  va- 
cancy likely  to  occur  with  the  departure  of 
Justice  Cushlng  who  was  old  and  in  ill 
health.  In  another  act,  Congress  created 
the  positions  of  more  than  20  Justices  of  the 
peace  to  be  filled  by  the  President.  Adams 
signed  the  acts  and  began  feverishly  mak- 
ing appointments  to  the  new  positions.  As 
Secretary  of  State,  it  was  up  to  John  Mar- 
shall to  fill  out,  seal  and  deliver  the  com- 
mlsslons  to  these  new  appointees.  By  mid- 
night of  March  3,  1801,  all  had  been  sealed 
but  a  few  remained  undelivered.  Upon  his 
inauguration,  Jefferson  vowed  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  prevent  these  midnight 
appointees  from  taking  ofHce.  He  ordered 
James  Madison,  his  Secretary  of  State,  not 
to  deliver  the  commissions  which  remained 
on  his  desk. 

It  was  Just  a  little  more  than  a  month 
earlier  that  John  Marshall  had  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  as  Chief  Justice.  When 
one  of  the  midnight  appointees  named  Mar- 
bury,  petitioned  the  Supreme  Court  for  an 
order  directing  Madison  to  deliver  to  him 
the  commission  which  had  been  signed  and 
sealed,  it  was  the  Court  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  which  agreed  to  hear  argument  on 
the  petition  during  the  next  term  of  the 
Court.  Jefferson  was  outraged  and  de- 
manded the  immediate  repeal  of  the  Circuit 
Court  Act,  and  tliis  brought  Congress  Into 
the  fray  which  had  started  as  a  battle  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  the  Court. 

Congress  repealed  the  act,  passed  a  new 
one  putting  the  Justices  back  on  the  circuits, 
and  by  revising  the  terms  of  Court  forced  an 
adjournment  for  14  months. 

Marshall  and  the  Court  were  patient,  how- 
ever, and  began  hearing  the  Marbury  case 
on  February  9.  1803.  Madison  and  Attorney 
General  Lincoln  were  completely  uncoopera- 
tive. No  one  knew  what  had  become  of 
Marbury's  commission.  The  Chief  Justice, 
of  course,  knew  that  It  had  existed  since  he 
signed  and  sealed  it.  It  was  an  aCBdavlt  of 
a  clerk  and  another  by  James  ICarshall,  the 
brother  of  the  Chief  Justice,  however,  which 
the  Court  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  commission. 

You  all  know  what  the  Chief  Justice  did  in 
his  opinion.     He  asked  three  questions: 

1.  Has  Marbury  a  right  to  the  commission? 

2.  If  he  has  a  right,  do  the  laws  of  the 
country  afford  him  a  remedy? 

3.  If  they  afford  him  a  remedy,  is  it  a 
mandamus  issuing  from  this  Court? 

He  answered  "Yes"  to  the  first  two  ques- 
tions and  "No"  to  the  third.  In  answering 
"No"  to  the  third  question,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  hold  that  the  act  of  Congress 
which  conferred  original  Jurisdiction  on  the 
Supreme  Court  to  issue  writ  of  mandamus  to 
person.";  holding  office  under  the  authority  of 
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the  United  States  was  unconstitutional. 
This  Is  the  result  Jefferson  actually  wanted. 
Marbury  did  not  get  his  commission.  Yet 
In  reaching  It,  Marshall  made  It  very  clear 
that  had  the  Court  the  Jurisdiction  to  Issue 
a  writ  of  mandamus  at  all.  It  would  have 
Issued  one  to  the  Secretary  of  State  In  this 
case. 

Almost  overlooked  at  the  time  was  the  Im- 
portance of  Marshall's  answer  to  the  third 
question.  The  principle,  firmly  established 
now.  that  In  the  exercise  of  its  Judicial  power 
the  Court  may  find  an  act  of  Congress  un- 
constitutional Is  the  one  which  distinguishes 
our  Government  from  any  other  which  has 
been  known.  There  were  other  governments 
in  which  there  was  a  separation  of  powers. 
There  were  other  governments  In  which 
there  were  checks  and  balances.  But  there 
were  no  other  governments  In  which  acts  of 
the  parliament  or  legislature  could  be  held 
Invalid  by  the  courts. 

There  Is  very  little  doubt  that  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  intended  this  result. 
There  Is  even  less  doubt  that  the  framers 
Intended  that  the  Court  have  the  power  to 
strike  down  State  legislation  which  was  con- 
trary to  the  Federal  Constitution.  Were  It 
possible  for  the  State  legislatures  to  make 
the  flnal  determination  of  the  validity  of 
their  acts,  the  whole  character  ot  our  Fed- 
eral system  would  be  altered.  There  Is  no 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  such  an  alteration 
would  be  a  disastrous  one.  Yet  today  there 
Is  a  ground-swell  of  opinion  for  making  such 
a  change — for  creating  a  supreme  court  of 
the  States  which  would  be  the  ultimate 
arbiter  of  any  alleged  conflict  between  State 
law  and  Federal  law 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  this  change  are 
the  same  people  who  would  Impeach  the 
Chief  Justice  because  he  Is  Identified  with  a 
few  decisions  they  do  not  like — with  Brown 
against  Board  and  Pennsylvania  against 
Nelson.  They  are  the  same  people  who  In 
the  name  of  fighting  an  enemy  would  give 
up  the  very  Institutions  which  dlstlnguKsh 
our  way  erf  life  from  that  which  would  be 
Imposed  upon  us  by  the  enemy.  The  ground- 
swell  may  grow  to  a  tidal  wave  that  engulfs 
us  unless  those  who  are  most  qualified  to 
speak  out  against  these  changes  do  speak 
out.     This    Is   the   role   of    the   lawyer 

The  lawyer,  more  than  any  other  man. 
has  the  ability,  has  the  duty,  to  silence  the 
critics — not  by  muffling  their  voices — not  by 
making  them  outlaws — no.  the  lawyer's  duty 
Is  to  silence  the  critics  by  Inundating  them 
with  a  wave  of  logic. 

When  the  critics  say  that  the  Nelson  case 
has  left  the  States  defenseless  against  those 
who  would  subvert  the  State,  publicize  the 
facts.  The  Nelson  case  leaves  a  State  free 
to  punish  those  who  would  subvert  the 
State.  It  is  the  punishment  of  those  who 
would  subvert  the  Nation  that  Is  the  e.xclu- 
slve  province  of  the  Federal  Goveriunent. 

If  this  falls  to  satisfy  the  critics,  the  lawyer 
must  point  out  that  It  is  not  necessary  to 
change  the  Supreme  Court  In  order  to 
change  the  result.  It  Is  necessary  only  to 
change  the  law.  But  by  all  means  let  the 
critics  know  what  troubles  In  the  war 
against  communism  a  change  in  the  law 
would  entail.  Let  them  know  how  50  State 
laws  paralleling  the  Smith  Act  and 
the  Communist  Control  Act  would  hamper 
the  FBI.  And  by  all  means  let  your  Con- 
gressmen know  how  you  feel  about  H  R  3. 
the  perennial  measure  to  overrule  Nelson 
which  would  at  the  same  time  open  a  pan- 
dora's box  of  legal  miseries.  Let  them  know 
also  that  you  cant  change  the  Constitution 
by  changing  the  Court  or  Its  functions.  Let 
them  know  too  that  until  the  14th  amend- 
ment Is  repeajed  It  must  be  enforced. 

The  propoapU  to  create  a  'court  of  the 
Union"  comp>t)sed  of  the  chief  Justices  of 
the  50  States^  was  presented  last  E>ecember 
in  Chicago  to'^an  assembly  of  State  delega- 
tions held  by  \he  Council  of  State  Govern- 


ments. It  was  one  of  a  package  of  three  pro- 
posed amendments  to  make  basic  changes 
in  the  Constitution.  The  other  two  amend- 
ments would  equally  alter  its  purpose,  and 
in  my  opinion,  would  challenge  the  Federal 
Union  of  the  States.  But  I  will  not  take 
the  time  to  discuss  them  here.  Sufficient  to 
my  purposes  is  the  fact  that  all  three  of  the 
proposed  amendments  were  approved  by  the 
council,  and  It  was  decided  to  present  them 
to  the  48  State  legislatures  which  would  be 
meeting  this  year 

The  first  two  proposals  have  already  been 
quietly  approved  by  one-third  of  the  States 
needed  to  compel  Congress  to  call  a  national 
convention  on  them,  while  the  third  one, 
the  proposal  which  would,  In  effect,  overturn 
the  Supreme  Cotirt.  has  been  acted  upon 
favorably  by  State  legislatures  In  four  States 
(Arkansas.  Wyoming.  Florida,  and  Alabama) . 

It  seems  Incredible  that  constitutional 
changes  of  such  magnitude  could  be  under 
consideration  In  our  Republic  with  such 
little  talk  al)out  them  There  have  been 
several  newspaper  stories  about  their  Impact, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say.  there  has  been  little 
more  than  a  murmur  In  the  legal  profession. 
A  proposal  to  subvert  the  Supreme  Coiut 
with  a  "court  of  the  Union"  should  be  a 
clarion  call  to  the  legal  profession,  and  their 
voices  should  be  ringing  in  debate  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  another. 

Can  you  imagine  such  a  profxisal  going 
unnoticed  by  the  members  of  the  bar  In  the 
early  days  of  our  Republic''  Lawyers  would 
have  been  asking  one  another  whether  such 
a  proposal  would  in  any  way  endanger  our 
liberties,  or  suppress  our  minorities.  Would 
It  strip  the  Court  of  powers  essential  to  a 
strong  Federal  Union  of  the  States?  Would 
It  lead  to  confusion  and  chaos  and  squab- 
bling among  the  States  reminiscent  of  that 
which  existed  almost  200  years  ago  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation? 

I  am  sure  that  our  legal  forebears  would 
have  analyzed  the  proposal  anxiously  and 
sharply  from  every  angle,  and  that  is  what 
we  of  the  mld-20th  century  bar  must  do.  For 
after  all.  If  the  legal  profession  is  not  the 
watchdog    for   the  Supreme   Court,   who   Is? 

No  lawyer  should  ever  give  up  his  right 
to  disagree  with  the  Court.  But  every  lawyer 
should  be  very  conscious  of  the  role  he  must 
play  In  the  defense  of  the  Court  as  an  insti- 
tution. There  is  a  very  special  reason  for 
the  lawyer  to  plead  the  case  for  the  Court. 
Whenever  a  President  Is  attacked,  he  may 
strike  back  at  his  critics.  Whenever  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  is  attacked,  he  may  strike 
back  at  his  critics  When  a  Justice  is  at- 
tacked, he  has  no  voice  but  that  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  bar  The  current  wave  of  anti- 
Court  propaganda  must  surely  pass  as  have 
earlier  assaults  upon  our  third  coordinate 
branch  of  government.  But  we  should  short- 
en this  misguided  and  somewhat  ridiculous 
emotional  outburst  so  that  the  discussion 
and  disposition  of  substantive  Issues  can 
proceed  without  distortion  and  clouds  cast  by 
this  attack  upon  the  Institution  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

In  this  attack  by  misguided  zealots  we 
need  attorneys  for  the  defense  of  the  Court 
as  an  Institution. 

That  is  your  role  as  a  lawyer  That  Is  my 
role  as  a  lawyer.  You  as  newly  elected  mem- 
bers and  I  as  an  honorary  member  of  the 
order  of  the  Coif,  must,  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, be  conscious  of  the  Importance  of  that 
role  May  God  help  you  and  me  to  play  It 
well. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  en- 
thusiastically supt>ort  the  Presidents 
civil  rlRhts  proposals.  I  consider  them 
a  charter  for  human  rights  which  Amer- 
ica needs  and  needs  badly. 


I  understand  that  at  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  the  full  text 
of  this  historic  statement  will  be  read  to 
the  Senate  later  this  afternoon 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  the  intention 
to  have  a  quorum  call— a  live  quorum— 
and  to  have  the  full  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  read.  It  has  been  read 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  concur,  and  I  am 
delighted  that  the  leadership  has  decided 
to  have  the  message  read.  I  should  like 
to  emphasize  the  last  paragraph,  in 
which  the  President  says: 

I  therefore  ask  every  Member  of  Congres* 
to  set  aside  sectional  and  political  ties,  and 
to  look  at  this  Issue  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  Nation.  I  ask  you  to  look  into  your 
hearts  -not  In  search  of  charity,  for  the 
Negro  neither  wrtiits  nor  needs  condescen- 
sion--but  for  the  one  plain,  proud,  and  price- 
less quality  that  unites  us  all  as  Americans— 
a  sense  of  Justice  In  this  year  of  the  eman- 
cipation centennial.  Justice  requires  us  to 
Insure  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  all  Amer- 
icans and  their  posterity — not  merely  for 
reasons  of  economic  efficiency,  world  diplo- 
macy, and  domestic  tranquillity — but,  above 
.^11    because  It  Is  right. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  fully  and 
enthusiastically  endorse  the  civil  right* 
message  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Pre.sidcnt  today  and  shall  vote  for  the 
comprehensive  legislation  program  it 
recommended.  I  will  take  every  meas- 
ure possible  to  see  to  it  that  Congress 
.stays  in  session  until  this  program  has 
been  voted  upon,  however  long  that  may 
be. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  many  of  the 
President's  recommendations  are  almost 
identical  to  bills  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced and  cosponsored  in  the  past,  in- 
cluding legislation  on  voting  rights, 
school  desegregation,  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  desegregating  school 
districts,  equal,  accommodation  In  public 
facilities,  and  fair  employment  practices 
legislation.  There  are  some  dilTerences 
of  approach,  and  where  there  are  differ- 
ences I  shall  certainly  support  that  legis- 
lation which  seems  the  strongest  and 
most  effective 

The  President's  emphasis  on  economic 
measures  and  educational  and  voca- 
tional programs  to  attack  the  shocking 
problem  of  unemployment  among 
Negroes  should  be  applauded. 

The  proposal  for  general  legislation 
prohibiting  the  use  of  Federal  funds  un- 
der any  guise  for  segregated  facilities  of 
any  kind  also  has  my  vigorous  support. 

I  have  supported  this  principle  con- 
sistently on  specific  appropriation  bills 
for  many  years,  and  believe  the  matter 
should  be  settled  once  and  for  all 
through   general  legislation. 

I  commend  the  statesmanlike  tone  of 
this  message.  It  was  strong.  It  was  re- 
sponsible, it  was  comprehensive.  This 
is  a  program  worth  fighting  for  to  the 
ultimate  degree,  whatever  the  cost  may 
be  in  terras  of  other  legislation  or  in 
terms  of  political  unity.  The  passing 
of  this  civil  rights  legislation  is  a  moral 
and  constitutional  imperative  that  must 
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be  achieved  if  we  are  to  redeem  our  his- 
toric promises  and  restore  our  national 
Ixnage  as  the  unqualified  champion  of 
human  freedom  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr  President.  I  received  this  morn- 
tng  from  the  president  of  the  Jefferson 
Club  of  Rldgefield,  Conn.,  a  resolution 
passed  by  that  group  in  support  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  in  behalf  of  civil  rights. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  i-esolution  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  Negro  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try are  engaged  In  a  crucial  struggle  to  ob- 
uln  all  the  civil  rights  guaranteed  to  them 
by  the  14th  amendment  to  Uie  Constitu- 
tion; and 

Whereas  In  various  areas  both  In  the 
South  and  In  the  North  these  basic  rights 
are  denied  to  them  In  full  or  In  part;  and 
Wherciis  It  appears  necessary  that  certain 
Federal  legislation  must  be  enacted  to  pro- 
vide the  Federal  Government  with  the  power 
to  assert  and  maintain  the  civil  rights  of 
minorities  In  courts  of  law;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales  has  submitted  or  Is  about  to  submit 
to  the  Congress  proposals  for  the  enact- 
ment of  such  laws  relating  to  ( 1 )  eradica- 
tion of  discrimination  In  places  of  public 
commerce  and  assembly  and  accommoda- 
tion, (2)  more  prompt  and  encompassing 
desegregation  of  schools  In  compliance  with 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  of  1954,  and 
(3 1  for  the  protection  and  guarantee  of  vot- 
ing rights  of  minorities  especially  in  the 
Southern  States:  Now,  therefore.  It  is 
unanimously 

Resolved  by  the  Jefferson  Club  oj  Ridge- 
fleld.  Conn.,  as  follows: 

1.  That  It  fully  supports  the  American 
Negro  In  his  struggle  for  civil  rights. 

2  That  it  fully  supports  the  program  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  designed 
to  defend  and  secure  those  rights 

3.  That  It  respectfully  urges  Its  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  to  vote  for  and  vig- 
orously support  the  legislation  proposed  or 
to  be  proposed  by  the  President. 

4.  That  the  two  Senators  from  Connecti- 
cut do  all  within  their  power  to  prevent  a 
Senate  filibuster  which  would  debar  the 
legislation  from  coming  to  a  vote  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

5.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  the  following  persons  In  Washington: 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  U.S.  Senator;  Hon. 
Ab&aham  a.  Ribicoff,  U.S.  Senator;  Hon.  Ab- 
NtM.  SiBAL,  Representative.  Fourth  Connecti- 
cut District:  Hon.  Behnard  Grabowski,  Rep- 
resentatlve-at-Large. 

JnfTUisoN    Club    of    Ru>cefiei.d. 
By  Pettk  S.  Alexander,  President 
Attest. 

Peter  J.  RoBfTucci. 

Secretary. 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  AMERI- 
CAN     POULTRY      PRODUCTS      BY 
EUROPEAN  COMMON  MARKET 
Mr.    ■WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr. 
President,  today  I  call  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  under  our  foi-eign-aid 
program  the  poultry  farmers  in  foreign 
countries  have  received  over  $6  million 
from  the  American  taxpayers  to  finance 
the  expansion  of  their  poultry  industry. 
This  has  been  done  at  a  time  when  our 
own  domestic  poultry  Industrj'  has  been 
facing  a  grave  situation  as  the  result  of 
losing  its  export  markets. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market,  there  has  been 


continuous  discrimination  against  Amer- 
ican poultry  products. 

The  most  recent  action  was  the  fur- 
ther increase  of  1 V4  cents  in  the  variable 
fees,  bringing  the  present  charges  to 
around  14  cents  per  pound. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  have  been 
urging  Governor  Herter,  as  our  trade 
representative,  to  insist  upon  a  correc- 
tion in  these  discriminatory  tariffs  and 
to  advise  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket countries  that,  unless  some  correc- 
tion is  made,  we  shall  be  forced  to  take 
retaliatory  steps.  However,  rather  than 
obtaining  favorable  action,  we  now  find 
that  under  our  foreign-aid  program  the 
Federal  Government  has  during  the  past 
couple  of  years  been  financing  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  poulti-y  industry  in  many 
coimtries  which  in  turn  will  be  supply- 
ing the  European  Common  Market  on 
more  favorable  tariff  arrangements  than 
those  accorded  to  the  American  fanners. 
For  example,  under  our  foreign-aid 
program  we  have  made  available,  in  out- 
right grants  and  loans,  over  $6  million  to 
finance  the  expansion  of  the  poultry  in- 
dustry In  these  countries.  Those  loans 
and  grants  are  broken  down  as  follows: 
Libya:  $50,000  to  introduce  and  dis- 
tribute improved  breeding  stock. 

Morocco:  $88,000  to  provide  a  poultry 
adviser  and  equipment  for  a  poultry  sta- 
tion with  10,000  Rhode  Island  Red  chicks 
plus  another  $2  million  made  available 
to  buy  18,000  tons  of  surplus  grain.  JiLst 
how  they  expect  10,000  chicks  to  eat 
18.000  tons  of  feed  has  as  yet  not  been 
explained. 

Tunisia:  $659,000  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment and  enlargement  of  a  com- 
mercial poultry  industry. 

Sudan:  $200,000  to  establish  a  3,000 
hen  breeding  flock,  30.000  egg  hatchery, 
and  a  feed  mixing  plant. 

Nigeria:  $486,000  to  improve  its 
poultry  industry. 

The  Dominican  Republic:  A  develop- 
ment grant  of  $40,000  to  build  up  its 
poulti-y  industry. 

Greece:  A  $300,000  loan  was  made  to 
the  Voktas  Feeds,  Inc.,  in  Greece,  to  ex- 
pand its  poultry-raising  facilities. 

India:  The  Arbor  Acres  Farm,  an  af- 
filiate of  IBEC— International  Bank 
Econ-Corp. — in  India,  received  a  loan  of 
$2.5  million  for  the  purpose  of  improve- 
ment of  poultry  production  in  that 
counti-y. 

Altogether  $6,323,000  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  has  been  spent  in  these  various 
countries  to  build  up  the  poultry  industry 
in  competition  with  our  already  hard- 
pressed  fHDultrymen.  Of  course,  as  tax- 
payers our  American  poultrymen  are 
paying  both  ways. 


CREDENTIALS  OF  USURPING  POW- 
ERS OF  HUNGARY  ACCEPTED  IN 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  last  10  days  it  was  decided  in  the 
United  Nations  to  accept  the  credentials 
of  the  representatives  sent  to  the  United 
Nations  by  the  usurping  powers  of  the 
government  in  HungaiT.  Since  the 
Hungarian  revolution  in  1956  each  year 
the  credentials  of  the  usurping  Commu- 
nist leaders,  under  the  direction  of  Ka- 
dar,  were  rejected.     This  year  our  Gov- 


ernment abstained  fiom  making  a  pro- 
test. Hence  the  representatives  of  Hun- 
gary were  accepted,  and  they  were 
recognized ;  and  in  that  way  we  recognize 
that  the  Commvmist  Government  ot 
Hungary  is  a  duly  constituted  govern- 
ment. The  people  of  the  captive  nations 
have  been  seriously  wronged.  In  my 
opinion,  nowhere  except  in  the  western 
part  of  Europe,  and  of  course  in  Great 
Britain  also,  are  there  people  more  de- 
voted to  our  cause  than  the  people  living 
within  the  nations  that  are  now  the  cap- 
tives of  tyrannical  Russia.  My  fear  is 
deep  that  the  abandonment  of  the  cause 
of  the  Hungarian  patriots  in  their  brave 
uprising  against  the  Communist  dicta- 
torship in  1956  is  a  course  which  will  be 
painfully  regretted  by  our  country  and 
'the  people  devoted  to  the  free  west. 

We  should  not  have  abandoned  the 
people  of  the  captive  nations.  Aban- 
doning the  Hungarian  patriots,  as  re- 
cently evidenced  by  the  United  States 
representative  in  the  United  Nations  ab- 
staining from  a  vote  on  whether 
the  Kadar  Communist  representatives 
should  officially  be  recognized  by  the 
United  Nations,  in  my  opinion  it  un- 
pardonable. It  is  a  grave  mistake.  Our 
State  Department  has  been  brainwashed 
into  accepting  and  approving  this  course. 

I  am  obliged  to  state,  however,  that 
the  handwriting  of  what  happened  was 
on  the  wall  more  than  a  year  ago,  when 
arrangements  were  made  in  the  United 
Nations  for  the  abandonment  of  Sir  Les- 
lie Monroe,  a  devoted  advocate  of  the 
cause  of  the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters, 
and  the  substitution  for  Leslie  Monroe 
of  U  Thant. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  be  permitted  to  speak  for  2  additional 
minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  Lon- 
don newspaper  about  a  year  ago  carried 
a  statement  that  a  deal  had  been  made, 
that  the  Hungarian  representatives  be 
accepted  and  that,  in  exchange,  the  Rus- 
sians would  approve  of  the  selection  of 
U  Thant.  I.  of  course,  caiuiot  say  that 
that  is  the  fact.  However  I  can  say  that 
the  stoi-y  was  carried  in  the  London  press 
about  a  year  ago.  What  was  stated  in 
the  London  newspapers  is  now  occurring. 
We  should  not,  and  in  my  opinion  even- 
tually will  not.  forget  the  sacrifices  of 
1956  made  by  the  Freedom  Fighters  in 
Hungary.  Undoubtedly  the  Communist 
bloc  and  its  many  international  backers 
now  will  be  strengthened  in  their  efforts 
at  subversion,  infiltration,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  cause  of  freedom  with 
the  new  prestige  which  has  come  from 
the  recognition  by  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations  of  the  Kadar  Com- 
munist puppet  government. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  continue  in- 
terminably abandoning  people  who  are 
willing  to  fight  and  die  for  freedom.  We 
threw  overboard  the  patriots  of  Cuba. 
Now  we  threw  overboard  the  patriots 
and  the  lovers  of  freedom  in  Hvmgary. 
It  is  a  tragic  day.  and  in  my  opinion  we 
shall  regret  what  has  happened  before  a 
long  time  has  passed. 
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ANNIVERSARY  OP  EAST  BERLIN 
UPRISING 

Mr.  SCXDTT.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  East 
Berlin  uprising  of  1953,  during  which 
many  brave  East  Germans  lost  their  lives 
struggling  against  overwhelming  forces 
of  their  Communist  masters.  It  is  a 
tragic  commentary  on  the  state  of  our 
world  that  we  in  the  free  Western  na- 
tions must  make  repeated  statements  on 
Communist  brutality.  I  hope  the  day 
will  soon  come  when  such  statements  will 
no  longer  be  necessary.  However,  as  long 
as  Communist  regimes  persist  in  their 
evil  works,  such  statements  will  be  made. 
We  of  the  free  world,  who  subscribe  to 
the  concepts  of  human  Liberty  and  dig- 
nity, will  never  cease  to  condemn  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  dictatorial  rul- 
ers and  the  masters  of  closed  societies. 

I  am  sure  that  all  the  members  of  this 
distinguished  body  remember  clearly  the 
photographs  dealing  with  the  1953  East 
Berlin  events.  The  picture  most  vivid  in 
my  mind  depicts  a  heavily  armored  tank 
bearing  down  upon  an  unarmed  civilian, 
who.  out  of  desperation,  is  pelting  the 
tank  with  fist-sized  stones.  This  scene. 
Mr.  President,  is  symbolic  of  the  struc- 
ture of  Communist  societies.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  rule  of  a  clique 
imposed  by  naked  force.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  powerless  citizen. 
whose  only  recourse  to  protest  Is  primi- 
tive violence. 

One  of  the  most  basic  of  man's  drives 
is  the  search  for  freedom.  As  long  as 
freedom  is  absent  in  Communist  so- 
cieties, events  such  as  the  Berlin  upris- 
ing and  the  later  Hungarian  revolution 
of  1956  are  inevitable.  I  join  thousands 
of  Americans  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
brave  men  and  women  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  who  have  lost  their  lives  battling 
against  Communist  tyranny. 


SUGAR  PRICES 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  many 
Americans,  from  the  housewife  who  puts 
a  teaspoon  of  sugar  in  her  cofTee  to  the 
candy  or  soft  drink  producer  who  buys 
sug&r  by  the  carload,  are  concerned 
about  today's  high  sugar  prices. 

My  esteemed  colleague,  Senator 
EuGENT  J.  McCarthy,  of  Minnesota,  re- 
cently made  some  illuminating  remarks 
about  high  sugar  prices  In  an  address 
delivered  before  the  Sugar  Club  in  New 
York  City. 

In  view  of  what  I  know  is  our  mutual 
concern  with  this  problem,  may  I  com- 
mend Senator  McCarthy's  address  to  all 
my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speich  of  Senator  Eugene  J,  McCa«tht,  the 
SuoAK  Ci,uB.  New  York  Cttt,  Mat  27,  1963 
When  the  Sugar  Act  was  enacted  laat  year 
there  were  some  who  were  convinced  that 
this  Issue  could  be  put  away  for  another  2 
years  and  that  the  American  public  would 
proceed,  as  It  had  for  many  years,  to  take 
sugar  for  granted. 

Sugar  Is  back  In  the  news,  and  It  la  back  In 
a  manner  which  Is  disturbing  to  all  consum- 


ers and  producers  and  to  the  Congress.  I 
think  it  well  this  evening  to  review  both  the 
general  theory  behind  the  sugar  program 
and  the  experience  of  the  past  30  years,  and 
also  to  Inquire  as  to  the  cau8«8  of  the  un- 
settled condition  which  has  developed  In  the 
past  year. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  sugar  Industry 
and  the  stability  of  sugar  prices  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  consuming  public  and  as  a 
representative  of  what  I  consider  the  best 
beet  sugar  producing  State  in  the  Union. 
As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  1949  through  1958.  I  supported  ex- 
tensions and  adjustments  of  the  Sugar  Act, 
and  during  my  service  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  problem  In  some  detail.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  I 
was  Involved  In  the  debate  last  year. 

The  sugar  program  Is  an  example  of  com- 
mendable cooperation  between  Government 
and  Industry.  The  Government  acted  only 
after  the  whole  Industry  was  faced  with  dis- 
aster. It  dealt  with  a  problem  made  more 
complex  because  It  also  Involved  the  eco- 
nomic and  sometimes  the  political  stability 
of  other  nations. 

The  Sugar  Act  did  not  destroy  private 
Initiative  or  responsibility.  Rather,  major 
responsibility  was  left  with  the  Industry  to 
work  out  its  operations  within  the' broad 
framework  set  by  law. 

The  original  Federal  interest  in  sugar,  of 
course,  was  that  of  producing  revenue.  The 
first  tariff  of  1789  Imposed  an  import  duty 
on  raw  sugar  and  during  the  next  century 
the  duty  averaged  about  2  5  cents  per  pound. 
The  revenue  tariff  also  turned  out  to  be  use- 
ful protection  and  assisted  the  development 
of  the  CAne  Industry  In  the  new  territory  of 
Louisiana.  However,  it  was  not  until  1894 
that  protection  of  domestic  producers  be- 
came the  primary  purpose  of  the  tariff.  The 
protective  tariff  program  for  sugar  remained 
In  effect  until  1934.  during  which  time  the 
beet  Industry  expanded  greatly. 

The  experience  under  the  tariff  was  un- 
even. There  were  some  periods  of  large 
profits  and  others  of  severe  depression.  The 
world  price  of  raw  sugar  averaged  19  cents 
per  fK)und  In  May  1920,  but  dropped  to  less 
than  5  cents  per  pound  In  December  of  the 
same  year. 

Under  the  tariff  system,  when  the  world 
price  dropped,  there  W£is  pressure  to  Increase 
the  tariff  to  protect  domestic  producers. 
The  limitations  of  the  whole  system  became 
appmrent  In  1932  when  the  world  price  of  raw 
sugar  dropped  to  less  than  1  cent  per  pound. 
Domestic  producers,  foreign  suppliers  and 
consumers  all  experienced  the  disastrous  ef- 
fects of  Instability  during  this  period  The 
need  for  reexamination  of  the  whole  sugar 
structure  was  evident  by  1933. 

Sugar  was  not  classed  as  one  of  the  basic 
commodities  under  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1933:  the  complexity  of  the 
problems  Indicated  the  need  for  separate 
treatment.  The  Jones-Costlgan  Act  of  1934 
laid  down  the  basic  provisions  for  division 
of  the  sugar  market  among  domestic  and 
foreign  producers,  for  the  allotment  of 
quotas,  and  for  the  Imposition  of  a  process- 
ing tax.  The  Sugar  Act  of  1937  met  the 
constitutional  test,  and  the  program  was 
initiated. 

The  sugar  legislation  of  the  past  30  years 
has  had  four  basic  objectives:  One,  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  protection  for  domestic  pro- 
ducers; second,  to  guarantee  that  we  can 
produce  a  substantial  amount  of  our  nation- 
al sugar  needs  in  the  name  of  national 
security  and  well-being:  third,  to  assure  a 
share  In  our  market  to  traditional  suppliers 
of  other  nations — this  has  been  accomplished 
by  establishing  quotas  and  by  providing  for 
an  equitable  price,  which  is  often  a  premium 
price:  foiu-th.  to  protect  American  consumers 
from  widely  fluctuating  prices  and  to  guar- 
antee adequate  supplies  for  them. 


In  my  Judgment  the  program  was  ba«ert 
on  sound  principles,  and  it  worked  weU  but 
there  have  been  problems  along  the  way 

The  rise  of  Castro  and  the  suspension  of 
the  Cuban  quota  created  a  most  serious  prob- 
lem. Some  adjustment  was  needed.  With 
out.  Insofar  as  I  recall,  any  demand  on  the 
part  of  domestic  or  foreign  producers  or  oj 
processors  or  of  retailers  or  consumers 
decision  was  made  to  drastically  redistribute 
the  Cuban  allotment:  not  through  tempo- 
rary quotas  but  by  purchase  In  a  global 
market  The  premium  price,  which  had 
played  an  Important  part  in  securing  ade 
quate  suppliers,  good  will  and  cooperation  of 
foreign  nations,  was  to  be  withheld  from 
foreign  suppliers  and  steps  taken  to  reduce 
the  premium  return  paid  to  traditional 
quota  nations. 

It  was  argued  that  the  premium  price 
represented  "gold  going  out  of  our  own 
treasury."  It  was  stated  that  there  would 
be  a  saving  to  the  taxpayers  of  $100  million 
or  more.  Others  suggested  that  the  re- 
captured premiums  could  be  channeled 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  other 
foreign  aid  programs  so  as  to  assure  great 
benefits  to  the  common  people.  It  vai 
argued  that  the  allotments  of  quotas  was  it- 
self  a  questionable  procedure.  It  vai 
charged  that  Improper  forms  of  representa- 
tion were  used  In  order  to  secure  quotas;  the 
motives  of  Members  of  Congress  who  dealt 
with  sugar  legislation  were  questioned. 

Undoubtedly  the  assignment  of  quotas  at- 
tracted lobbyists.  Whenever  licenses  are  to 
be  assigned  or  special  legislation  enacted, 
those  who  are  affected  try  to  make  a  case  lor 
themselves  or  secure  someone  to  speak  for 
them.  This  In  Itself  is  not  immoral  or  Im- 
proper. 

These  risks  have  to  be  judged  beside  the 
risks  of  adopting  a  new  system. 

The  State  Department  could  have  recom- 
mended the  temporary  allotment  of  the 
Cuban  quota  along  traditional  lines  with 
quotas  going  to  nations  with  great  need  or 
who  were  responding  with  efforts  to  improve 
economic  and  social  conditions.  Temporarj 
quotas,  it  was  said,  would  encourage  falae 
hopes.  If  not  greed,  on  the  part  of  the 
nations  receiving  them  and  would  lead  to 
diplomatic  difBcultles  in  the  future.  The  aafe 
and  sure  roed,  it  was  argued,  was  that  of 
the  global  quota,  of  purchases  in  a  so-called 
world  market,  with  premiums  being  retained 
by   the   Treasury. 

I  thought  this  case  faulty  last  year  and 
not*  that  some  who  attacked  the  sugar  quota 
system  last  year  were  among  the  strong  ad- 
vocates last  week  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement. 

The  coffee  situation,  of  course.  Is  not  Iden- 
tical with  the  sugar  program  since  the  United 
States  is  not  a  coffee -producing  nation.  But 
the  principles  Involved  in  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  are  much  the  same.  In  hlj 
letter  of  transmittal.  Secretary  of  State  Ru«i 
wrote  that  It  Is  the  Deportment's  view: 

"The  agreement  Is  designed  to  assist  In 
increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  coffee- 
exporting  countries  •  •  •  and  •  •  •  to  bring 
about  long-term  equilibrium  between  pro- 
duction and  consumption. 

"The  agreement  contains  adequate  safe- 
guards to  protect  the  United  States  agalMt 
unwarranted  price  rises  and  Inadequate  sup- 
plies of  coffee." 

These  objectives  will  be  accomplLshed,  of 
course,  by  means  of  export  quotas  on  the 
p>art  of  the  coffee-producing  nations.  Im- 
porting countries  agree  to  limit  their  pur- 
chases from  countries  not  parties  to  the 
agreement. 

Last  year  in  opposing  the  disruption  of 
the  historic  sugar  program,  I  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate: 

"I  do  not  think  the  record  in  connection 
with  this  program  Is  so  bad  that  we  should 
take  the  drastic  action  of  throwing  all  of 
this  sugar  into  the  world  market  and  then 
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proceeding  to  buy  the  sugar  we  need  for 
Jrhatever  price  we  have  to  pay  for  it— 
whether  2  cents,  or  5  cents,  or  10  cents,  If 
the  prices  were  to  go  to  that." 

••We  have  set  the  stage  for  future  trouble. 
from  5  o'clock  to  7  o'clock  is  what  might 
be  called  the  hour  of  prophecy  in  the  Sen- 
ate, so  I  ^^^  prophesy:  We  will  be  back 
time  and  time  again  In  the  course  of  the 
next  2  years,  seeking  adjustment  of  the 
Sugar  Act  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  new 
problems  and  crises  a^  they  arise  " 

As  you  know.  In  the  conference  agreement 
between  the  House  and  Senate  last  year 
about  15  million  tons  of  the  quota  reserved 
for  Cuba  was  placed  In  a  global  quota.  It 
was  to  be  purchased  In  the  world  market 
and  the  difference  between  the  world  mar- 
ket price  and  the  U.S.  p>rice — less  freight, 
insurance,  and  duty — was  to  be  recaptured 
by  an  Import  fee.  This  represented  a  de- 
viation from  the  country-by-country  quota 
pattern  and.  In  effect.  It  removed  all  special 
Incentives  for  suppliers  of  the  global  quota 
sugar  to  the  United  States — except  the  de- 
sire to  earn  dollars.  In  addition  the  law 
also  provided  an  Imfmrt  fee  on  quota  sugar 
through  1964  equal  to  10  percent  a  year  of 
the  difference  between  the  world  price  and 
the  VB  domestic  price.  Thus  at  the  end 
of  3  years  the  premium  Incentive  for  foreign 
quota  holders  would  be  reduced  by  30  per- 
cent, and  If  this  phaseout  technique  were 
continued  to  the  expiration  of  the  Sugar 
Act  In  1966  It  would  be  reduced  50  percent 
The  spot  price  at  the  time  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1962  was  enacted  was  alx)Ut  $2.72  per 
hundred  on  the  New  York  exchange  (f.o.b. 
producing  area ) ,  and  the  domestic  raw  sug- 
ar spot  price  paid  In  New  York  was  $6.37 
per  hundred.  The  quoted  price  for  refined 
lugar  in  the  northeast  territory  was  99.60 
per  100-pound  paper  bag 

By  January  21  of  this  year  the  spot  price 
for  world  raw  sugars  had  risen  to  $5  60  per 
hundred,  fob  productlng  area,  more  than 
double  what  it  had  been  7  months  before. 
The  Import  fee  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  fixed  at  $1  40  per  hundred 
was  totally  unrealistic  On  January  21  the 
world  spot  price  was  $5.60.  fob  Caribbean, 
and  the  duty  paid  New  York  spot  price  was 
•6  72  Subtract  the  $1  00  for  insurance  and 
duty  and  freight  and  the  $1  40  Import  fee 
from  the  $6  72,  and  the  import  price,  f.o.b. 
producing  area,  would  be  about  $4.32  or 
11^8  per  hundred  less  than  the  comparable 
world  price  On  January  21.  the  Department 
eliminated  the  Import  fee  entirely  for  a 
three-week    period. 

Even  at  this  time,  before  the  recent  sharp 
price  Increases,  the  dangers  of  subjecting 
the  US  sugar  needs  to  the  ftuctviatlng 
world  market  were  evident  The  world 
market  Instability  should  not  be  a  svir- 
prlse  For  Instance,  during  the  Korean  con- 
flict the  world  price  went  from  $4.25  per 
hundred  In  June  1950  to  $8  05  on  June  22. 
1951.  but  during  the  same  period  the  United 
States  price  advanced  only  from  $5.30  to 
•6  30 

Again,  at  the  time  of  the  Suez  crisis, 
the  world  price  went  from  $3.23  (October 
29  1956  (  to  $6.85  on  April  22.  1957.  while  In 
the  United  States  the  price  actually  declined 
from  $6  00  to  $5  60  per  hundred 

The  events  since  January  have  been  even 
more  startling,  and  they  have  now  been  re- 
flected In  the  prices  paid  by  the  consumer. 
Prom  the  time  the  Act  was  changed  last 
year,  American  consumers  have  paid  over 
•  100  million  more  for  sugar  than  they  would 
have  paid  If  the  average  price  of  1962  pre- 
vailed 

If  prices  for  refined  sugar  continue  at  the 
level  of  $1500  for  the  rest  of  1963,  the 
American  consumers  will  have  to  pay  another 
•600  million  for  sug^r  in  the  remaining 
months  of  the  year  This  added  to  the 
more  'han  $100  million  already  paid  in 
price    rises   would    bring    the    total    cost    in 


the  first  18  months  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1962  to  more  than  $700  million  above  what 
It  would  have  been  If  prices  had  continued 
at  the  level  when  the  changes  were  made 
In  the  Sugar  Act. 

This  Is  certainly  an  unhappy  development, 
and  It  is  dangerous  to  everyone  Involved  in 
the  sugar  program. 

The  sugar  program  has  been  defended  in 
the  past  because  it  did  provide  price  stabil- 
ity to  consumers,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
expect  consumers  quietly  to  pay  a  premium 
price  when  supplies  are  in  surplus  if  the 
system  falls  to  protect  consumers  when  sup- 
plies are  tight. 

As  a  Congressman  and  Senator,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  good  deal  of  mall  over  the  years 
from  farmers  and  producer  and  processor 
groups  regarding  the  mechanics  of  the  sugar 
program,  and  much  mall  from  farmers  in 
Minnesota  who  would  like  to  be  able  to  raise 
more  sugar  beets.  I  do  not  recall  any  mall 
protesting  the  price  of  sugar  until  the  past 
few  days. 

The  recent  price  rises  have  been  attributed 
to  a  number  of  causes.  Increased  consump- 
tion is  cited,  along  with  the  ixx>r  European 
beet  crops.  The  boycott  on  Cuban  supplies, 
of  course,  and  the  reported  decline  of  Cuban 
production  have  contributed  to  the  insta- 
bility. But  I  believe  that  part,  perhaps  a 
substantial  part,  of  the  blame  for  the  ctir- 
rent  situation  Is  the  change  in  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1962. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  sugar  today.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  report  of  last 
month  showed  that  deliveries  were  up  13 
percent  above  the  same  period  last  year. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  there  will  be  a 
shortage  this  year,  but  what  has  happened  is 
that  our  domestic  prices  have  been  tied  into 
the  world  price  by  the  new  legislation. 

As  the  Sugar  Act  operated  prior  to  last 
year,  the  U.S.  quotas  were  valuable  to 
foreign  sugar  producers  and  suppliers.  The 
penalty  of  losing  this  quota  permanently 
if  they  did  not  fill  them  during  periods  of 
high  prices  was  a  strong  Incentive  for  them 
to  fill  the  quotas  when  world  prices  were 
above  U.S.  prices.  And  the  promise  of  a 
premium  in  our  market  when  world  prices 
were  below  our  domestic  price  gave  them  an 
Incentive  for  adjusting  their  production  and 
practices  and  to  maintain  stable  supplies  for 
our  consumers. 

We  must  now  outbid  on  the  world  market 
to  get  the  supplies  we  need,  competing  with 
every  other  sugar-purchasing  country  in  the 
world. 

It  does  not  appear  that  much  can  be  done 
within  the  existing  law  to  change  the  sit- 
uation. The  Import  duty  of  62 'i  cents  per 
hundred  might  be  removed  by  the  President, 
but  this  would  have  very  limited  effect. 
Elimination  of  the  processing  tax  of  V2  cent 
per  pound  might  cause  an  immediate  reduc- 
tion of  refined  sugar  prices  by  this  amount, 
but  this  small  gain  would  endanger  the 
domestic  sugar  beet  and  cane  programs 
which  are  subsidized  with  revenue  derived 
from  the   '2  cent  per  pound  processing  tax. 

Tinkering  with  existing  law  will  not  pro- 
vide any  effective  answer  to  the  complicated 
difBcultles  in  the  sugar  market.  We  should 
return  to  the  system  of  allocations  of  quotas 
to  foreign  suppliers  to  provide  that  sugar 
which  is  not  produced  by  U.S.  sugar  pro- 
ducers, and  continue  the  orderly  and  bal- 
anced  expansion   of   the   domestic   industry. 


PROPOSAL  TO  INCREASE  AMERICAN 
SHIPPING    OPERATIONS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  al-e- 
cent  address  before  the  Washington  Pro- 
peller Club,  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Russell  B.  Long,  of  Louisiana, 
made  an  interesting  proposal  designed 
to  increa.se  American  shipping  opera- 
tions. 


The  interesting  part  of  this  proposal 
is  Senator  Long's  claim  that  it  could 
cancel  out  our  balance-of-payments 
problem  which  exists  today.  I  commend 
the  address  to  all  my  colleagues  as  a 
proposal  which  could  have  real  signifi- 
cance on  our  global  economic  front  and 
could  also  reinforce  the  American  ship- 
ping industry  which  has  proven  so  vital 
to  our  successes  in  time  of  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Russell  B.  Long  Be- 
fore Washington  Pbopellex  Club.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Mat  22,  1963 

As  you  know,  my  home  State  of  Louiaiai^a 
is  probably  more  dependent  on  water  trans- 
portation than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
Very  substantial  segments  of  our  economic 
life  and  a  great  deal  of  our  recreational  life 
are  centered  around  the  water.  TTiis  is  ob- 
vious when  you  note  that  Louisiana  has 
7,548  miles  of  navigable  streams.  Of  this 
total  1,800  miles  are  improved  navigable 
waterways.  Our  major  seaports  at  New 
Orleans,  Baton  Rouge,  and  Lake  Charles  have 
constantly  occupied  my  Interest  and  atten- 
tion since  I  came  to  Congress  in  1948.  The 
problems  I  have  encountered  in  relation  to 
these  ports  and  to  the  various  other  mari- 
time activities  within  my  State  are.  I  am 
sure,  quite  similar  to  your  own  problems  and 
Interests. 

So,  while  I  am  perhaps  not  as  much  at 
home  or  as  authoritative  on  this  subject  as 
Wernher  von  Braun  speaking  on  rocketry,  or 
as  Dr.  Van  Allen  on  space  radiation,  or  as 
Admiral  Rlckover  on  atomic  submarines.  I 
can  at  least  asstire  you  that  your  Interests 
and  mine  are  in  the  same  lx>at. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  that  some  of 
us  in  Congress  have  in  promoting  legislation 
to  Improve  conditions  in  the  maritime  in- 
dustry, is  the  average  American's  lack  of 
firsthand  contact  with  the  industry.  Its  ef- 
fects on  our  national  security  and  our  na- 
tional econcwnlc  posture  are  tremendous 
But  the  average  American  seldom  stops  to 
realize  how  dependent  he  is  on  the  shipping 
industry.  He  sees  the  trucking  Industry  in 
operation  each  time  he  drives  out  onto  the 
highway.  He  sees  the  railway  industry  in 
operation  almost  as  often.  But  he  knows 
very  little  about  the  function  of  shipping  or 
Its  tremendous  importance  to  the  life  of  this 
Nation. 

Without  a  strong  merchEmt  marine  to  serve 
the  needs  of  modern  American  industry,  our 
Industrial  complex  could  not  possibly  sup- 
port the  standard  of  living  we  Americans 
enjoy  today.  Without  a  strong  merchant 
marine,  we  could  not  support  the  type  of 
military  operations  that  are  necessary  to 
preserve  both  otir  freedom  and  the  freedom 
of  other  peoples  throughout  the  world.  If 
these  facts  were  fully  impressed  on  the  aver- 
age Joe  American,  his  representatives  in  Con- 
gress would  have  a  much  freer  hand  in  giving 
assistance  to  the  industry. 

When  I  speak  of  the  merchant  marine,  I 
must  speak  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
at  Kings  Point.  Several  yeans  ago  when  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Chairman  Senator  Dick  Russell  re- 
quested me  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  at  Kings  Point.  Long  Island.  As 
It  turned  out.  I  was  not  just  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors — I  was  the  Board  of 
Visitors.  What  I  saw  on  that  occasion  im- 
pressed on  me  the  complete  lack  of  wisdom 
in  the  ridiculous  economies  being  forced 
upon  that  fine  institution.  The  boys  actually 
were  being  forced  to  get  by  with  a  single 
light   bulb    in   their  rooms.     If  a   youngster 
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wanted  to  study  at  Ms  de&k  he  would  have 
to  push  hU  bed  under  the  fixture,  remove 
the  Ught  bulb,  and  rwltcii  the  bulb  to  his 
desk.  Later,  he  would  retxim  tt  before  he 
retired.  When  I  returned  I  wrote  a  report  In 
which  I  chastised  the  Congress  unmercirully 
for  pennywlse  and  pound-foollah  economy 
beln^  practiced  at  Kings  Point. 

I  dont  say  that  this  was  entirely  respon- 
sible for  the  changes  that  occurred,  but  sev- 
eral times  It  was  quoted  by  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  our  pennyplnchlng  subcom- 
mittees and  I  am  sure  that  It  at  least  con- 
tributed In  some  way  In  causing  some  of 
our  more  conservative  Members  to  see  the 
light  and  contribute  a  little  bit  toward  mak- 
ing that  fine  Institution  what  It  shotild  be. 

Incidentally.  I  believe  I  am  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  Louisiana  congressional  delega- 
tion who  has  consistently  named  his  ap- 
pointees to  the  service  academies  based 
entirely  on  the  grades  these  young  men  make 
In  a  competitive  examination.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  lot  of  yoimg  men  who  take 
the  examination  are  disappointed  that  they 
cannot  go  to  Annapolis.  West  Point,  or 
Eagle.  Colo  ,  I  encourage  the  best  of  them 
to  apply  for  Kings  Point.  Without  excep- 
tion, everyone  who  has  applied  has  become 
an  enthusiastic  devotee  of  that  fine  academy 
I  don't  want  to  claim  this  evening  as  a 
Louisiana  Day,  but,  In  passing.  I  would  like 
to  mention  the  fact  that  It  was  my  colleague. 
Hale  Boggs,  who  established  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  Kings  Point,  and  In  my  Judg- 
ment. It  was  the  existence  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  that  did  more  than  any  one  thing 
to  see  to  It  that  the  Academy's  needs  were 
recognized 

Willie  our  merchant  marine's  national 
prominence  Is  perhaps  most  spectacularly 
Illustrated  In  Its  capacity  to  sustain  Ameri- 
can Industry  and  to  serve  our  defense  ef- 
forts In  time  of  emergency.  Its  function  as 
a  buttress  to  a  sound  national  economy 
should  not  be  overlooked 

Perhaps  It  would  be  Interesting  to  look 
at  this  particular  aspect — the  hidden  eco- 
nomic aspect — of  XJ3.  shipping  to  see  what 
a  great  contribution  It  Is  making  to  the 
country  and  what  an  even  greater  contri- 
bution It  could  make  under  Improved 
circumstances. 

Pot"  many  years  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  help  you  flght  your  battles  to  keep  the 
American  flag  on  the  high  seas.  Naturally. 
this  requires  a  subsidy.  Without  a  shipping 
subsidy,  American  ships  could  not  compete 
against  pitiful  wages  paid  to  Indians. 
Africans.  Chinamen  and  seamen  of  other 
low  wage  nations.  Without  a  subsidy 
American  shipyards  could  not  compete 
against  the  pitiful  wages  paid  by  ship- 
yards In  Italy.  Greece.  Japan,  and  other 
low-wage  nations. 

Yet,  In  war-time,  we  have  seen  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  American  merchant  marine. 
Without  the  American  merchant  martnc, 
this  Nation  would  have  been  powerless  to 
work  Its  will  In  World  War  n.  Without  the 
American  merchant  marine,  this  Nation 
would  constantly  be  subject  to  international 
dangers  and  International  extortion  of  a 
character  which  we  do  not  even  t>other  to 
Imagine. 

In  my  college  days,  I  recall  a  wax  record 
by  colored  singers  known  as  the  Ink  Spots 
This  record  was  entitled  "You  Never  Miss  the 
Water  Till  the  Well  Runs  Dry."  This  song 
could  well  describe  thoae  who  fight  against 
the  subsidies  which  we  aocord  to  certain 
essential  American  Industries. 

During  World  War  I  this  Nation  learned 
what  It  meant  to  go  without  sugar.  The 
price  of  sugar  went  over  36  cents  per  pound 
We  consider  the  retail  price  of  between  12 
cents  and  iO  cents  per  pound  very  high  today. 
Baeed  on  todays  economy,  the  36-cents-a- 
pound-plus  of  1920  actually  represented 
something     approaching    $100    per     pound 
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Por  that  reason,  the  United  States  deter- 
mined that  It  would  maintain  a  sugar  in* 
dustry  at  the  beginning  oX  World  War  IL 
Por  many  years  we  hear  people  scresLmlng  to 
the  high  heavens  about  the  high  cost  of  our 
sugar  subsidy.  It  amounted  to  about  14 
cmts  on  each  pound  of  sugar.  It  cost  the 
average    family   about   $2  06   per   year. 

This  year  we  are  experiencing  a  world 
shortage  of  sugar.  Portunately  for  the 
United  States,  this  Nation  plus  Puerto  Rico 
produces  about  60  percent  of  oiir  total  re- 
quirements. As  I  said,  this  year  we  are 
experiencing  a  worldwide  shortage  of  sugar. 
Goodness  only  knows  what  we  would  be  pay- 
ing for  sugar  were  it  not  for  the  U.S  Sugar 
Act  which  has  preserved  a  domestic  sugar- 
cane and  sugarbeet  Industry.  We  pay  a 
little  more  but  we  know  that  It  will  be  there 
when  the  time  comes.  If  worse  came  to 
worse,  we  could  survive  with  the  sugarcane 
and  sugarbeets  that  we  produce  here  In 
America.  We  are  not  pro8p>ects  for  any  In- 
ternational blackmail. 

Likewise,  we  have  quotas  on  the  amount 
of  oil  which  can  be  Imported  from  foreign 
naUons.  While  It  Is  true  that  oil  can  be 
produced  more  cheaply  In  Saudi  Arabia, 
Veneeuela,  and  even  In  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
do  not  propose  to  gamble  with  our  National 
security  on  uncerUln  shipping  lines  or  even 
rely  without  recourse  on  neighbors  as 
friendly  as  Canada  or  Mexico  Any  nation 
which  Is  as  great  and  powerful  as  the  United 
States,  the  hope  and  the  Inspiration  of  the 
free  world,  must  not  have  an  Achilles  Heel. 
At  thU  moment,  the  weakest  link  In  our 
security  chain  U  the  fact  that  this  Nation 
IS  no  longer  able  to  pay  In  gold  the  many 
foreign  claims  upon  our  Treasury.  Prior  to 
the  Marshall  plan  in  1(K8.  we  had  burled  at 
Fort  Knox  almost  all  of  the  gold  bullion 
that  the  world  possesses.  Now  that  we  have 
given  away  $100  billion  In  foreign  aid  and 
now  that  we  have  maintained  large  numbers 
of  American  troops  to  confront  Soviet  power 
In  Europe  for  almost  15  years,  our  foreign 
allies  hold  enough  American  dollars  and 
credit  to  empty  Port  Knox,  Ky. 

When  President  Kennedy  ran  for  his  office 
he  made  more  than  25  speeches  In  which  he 
denounced  the  tight  money  and  high  Inter- 
est rate  program  of  the  Elsenhower  admln- 
IstraUon.  The  Democratic  Party  platform 
loudly  pr<x-lalmed  that  the  first  act  of  the 
Democratic  President  would  be  to  end  the 
light  money  and  high  interest  rate  program 
of  President  Elsenhower.  The  Democratic 
platform  strongly  renounced  the  Republican 
argument  that  Ught  money  and  high  interest 
rates  were  necessary  to  prevent  Inflation.  In 
fact,  the  Democratic  platform  contended  that 
the  tight  money  and  high  Interest  rate  pro- 
gram had  exactly  the  opposite  effect  In 
other  words.  It  contended  that  tight  money 
and  high  Interest  rates  had  contributed  to 
inflation  rather  than  stopping  it 

I  regret  to  siiy  that  President  Kennedy  has 
done  nothing  Uj  make  goc>d  his  promise  to 
reduce  interest  rates.  He  has  earnestly  con- 
tended that  the  International  drain  on  the 
American  gold  supply  made  It  necessary  to 
keep  Interest  rates  high  In  order  to  encourage 
foreign  investors  to  leave  their  gold  here 
rather   than   demand    payment. 

If  we  take  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  at  their  wcird.  then  It  is 
amazing  to  see  how  much  the  balance-of- 
pajrments  problem  Is  costing  the  American 
people 

If  we  compare  t.he  general  level  of  Interest 
rates  as  of  mld-1053  when  the  Trtiman  ad- 
ministration was  holding  the  lid  on.  with 
the  Interest  rates  that  prevail  today,  we 
would  see  that  the  high  interest  rates  exist- 
ing at  this  time  are  costing  us  more  than  $3 
billion  extra  nn  the  national  debt  alone  On 
a  public  and  private  debt  approaching  $900 
billion,  these  high  Interest  rates  amount  to 
a  »9-billion  drag  on  the  American  economy. 


Sometime  thU  month  we  will  find  It  neces. 
sary  to  Increase  the  national  debt  limitto 
$300  billion.  Congressman  WaicuT  Patmaji 
chairman  of  the  House  of  RepresenuUvM 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  recenuT 
put  in  the  RBcoao  a  UbiUatlon  that  sho« 
we  would  be  reducing  rather  than  Increaslne 
our  nauonal  debt  had  we  been  able  to  main 
tain  the  low-level  Interest  rate  which  our 
President  advocated  during  his  campaign 

Now.  what  has  the  high  Interest  rate  situa 
tlon  got  to  do  with  the  merchant  marine? 
Well.  It  has  this  much  to  do  with  It:  When 
we  pay  for  American  ship*  to  sail  the  hl£h 
seas,  almost  all  of  those  dollars  come  back 
to  the  United  States.  It  U  Uue  that  our 
sailurs  might  spend  a  few  dollars  In  foreign 
poru  and.  after  a  long  voyage  at  sea  «« 
would  want  them  to  do  that.  But  they  main- 
tain  their  families  and  their  homes  in  the 
UtUted  States  and  the  money  spent  for  food 
clothing,  and  shelter  is.  for  the  most  p^i 
spent  here  In  thU  country.  Our  American 
merchant  marine  relieves  our  balance-of. 
paymenu  problem  by  more  than  $1  billion 
each  year. 

As  you  know,  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine U  now  carrying  only  30  percent  of  tli« 
total  "cargo  liner"  movement  In  our  foreign 
trade.  Even  more  astonishing  is  the  lact 
that  American  flagships,  liners,  tramps,  bulk 
carriers,  and  Unkers  transport  only  about 
10  percent  of  our  toul  volume  of  forelin 
trade.  * 

If  this  Nation  was  to  take  steps  to  Increase 
our  volume  of  foreign  trade  to  see  to  It  that 
60  percent  of  our  foreign  trade  was  hauled 
In  American  bottoms,  this  could  cancel  out 
completely  our  b.Uance-o<-payments  prob- 
lem as  It  exists  today.  There  would  no 
longer  be  an  excuse  for  a  monetary  pollcj 
which  U  costing  the  Nation  as  much  as  $1S 
billion  a  year  In  excess  Interest  paymenu. 

To  Increase  American  shipping  to  an  ex- 
tent whlcJi  I  would  advocate  might  cost  ui 
as  much  as  $600  million  In  additional  sub- 
sidies but  it  would  save  In  Interest  charges 
on  the  national  debt  alone  an  amount  that 
would  exceed  the  additional  oc*t  by  more 
than  6  to  1. 

Purthermore.  we  would  be  running  our 
bank  in  such  a  way  that  we  would  be  solvent 
whether  the  other  fellow  wanted  us  to  be 
solvent  or  not  We  could  continue  our  pres- 
ent foreign  aid  policies  of  economic  and 
military  aid  a«  well  as  that  of  maintaining 
almost  a  milll<in  Americans  on  foreign  soU 
without  worrying  about  being  unable  to  pay 
tr>r  It  In  stand.ard  International  exchange. 

Such  Increases  In  American  merchant 
shipping  may  sound  optimistic  to  the  point 
of  being  cotvsldered  absurd,  but  may  I  point 
out  that  the  United  Kingdom  carries  53  per- 
cent of  her  total  foreign  c<jmmerce;  Prance 
carries  62  percent;  Italy  carries  53  percent. 
Japan  carries  60  percent;  Norway  carries  50 
percent;  and  Spain  carries  73  percent. 

Only  liist  year  we  passed  a  trade  act.  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  benefit  our  friends 
abroad  as  much  as  It  was  Intended  to  benefit 
the  United  States  We  proposed  to  reduce 
tariffs  by  as  much  as  50  percent  nn  many 
Items  and  to  reduce  tariffs  to  rero  In  some 
cases.  In  the  negotiations  which  are  now 
taking  place,  we  are  discovering  how  tough 
some  of  our  friends  In  Prance  and  elsewhere 
can  be  We  should  not  complain  about 
this — they  have  every  right  to  protect  their 
Interests  If  they  care  to  be  selfish  or 
greedy,  that  Is  entirely  their  privilege.  The 
only  point  that  I  object  to  Is  the  failure  of 
some  of  our  .soft-headed  negotiators  to  real- 
ize that  It  Is  their  duty  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  .States 

It  Is  completely  within  the  power  of  this 
Nation  to  preserve  Its  solvency  and  to  pre- 
serve Its  preeminence  as  the  leader  of  the 
capitalistic  world  merely  by  maintaining  a 
proper  control  and  admlnLstratlon  of  those 
Items  which   are  completely  within  the  dis- 
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cretlon  of  this  Government  and  with  regard 
to  which  we  are  not  answerable  to  any  for- 
eign power. 

W'e  have  a  perfect  right  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Americans  that  we  are  maintain- 
ing in  Europe.  We  could  thin  down  from 
flve  divisions  to  two  dlvisloixs  In  Western 
gurope  and  we  could,  accordingly  reduce  the 
number  of  servicemen  and  military  depend- 
ents from  600.000  to  250.000  without  the 
slightest  danger  to  Europe  or  anyone  else. 
The  main  role  of  these  divisions  In  Europe 
has  been  to  assure  Europeans  of  US.  com- 
mitment to  defend  the  Continent  against 
Russian  aggression  But  today,  their  pres- 
ence there  in  such  large  numbers  Is  taxing 
the  economy  unreasonably  Actually,  we 
would  be  Just  as  fully  committed  If  we  had 
only  two  divisions  there  Instead  of  flve.  This 
could  save  us  as  much  as  *1  billion  a  year 
in  oiu-  payments  problem. 

If  need  be.  we  could  further  reduce  the 
import  quotas  of  foreign  oil  although  a  mere 
increase  In  our  world  shipping  would  solve 
the  problem  better  and  perhaps  with  less  dis- 
location to  the  economy  of  free  nations. 

With  as  much  criticism  as  I  have  directed 
to  the  US.  forelgn-ald  program,  I  cannot 
for  the  life  of  me  see  why.  If  we  are  going 
to  give  something  away,  we  should  not 
give  It  away  In  American  bottoms.  This  Is 
especially  true  when  we  face  the  prospect 
of  becoming  an  International  bankrupt  by 
giving  It  away  In  the  other  fellows  bottoms. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  Is  pro- 
posing a  major  reduction  In  tuxes  as  a  spur 
to  the  American  economy.  To  me.  this 
makes  a  g(X)d  sense  only  If  accompanied  by 
a  general  reduction  In  Interest  rates.  With- 
out a  monetary  policy  to  coincide  and  com- 
plement our  tax  cut.  we  will  find  ourselves 
wedded  to  big  deficits  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Your  industry  can  help  us  to  bring  this 
program  about.  Your  industry  can  help 
America  to  expand  Its  production,  its  em- 
ployment and  Its  prosperity  and  America 
should  help  you  do  It 


DISCIPLINE  IN  THE  GOP  RANKS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
task  of  leading  the  minority  forces  in  the 
Congress  Is  admittedly  a  difficult  one 
under  the  best  conditions.  At  present 
the  ratio  of  the  minority  to  the  majority 
partv  members  is  far  from  close.  In  the 
Senate  there  are  67  Democratic  Members 
and  33  Republican  Members,  or  a  more 
than  2  to  1  ratio.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives there  are  256  Democratic 
Members  and  178  Republican  Members, 
1  vacancy,  or  3-to-2  ratio. 

The  high  quality  of  the  Republican 
leadership  exemplified  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Evirett  McKinley 
DiRKSEN,  and  the  Representative  from 
Indiana.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Halleck.  is,  of 
course,  well  known  to  the  Members  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House.  Their 
effectiveness,  skill,  and  courage  are  be- 
yond dispute.  These  leaders  have  con- 
tinuously encouraged  a  Republican  task 
force  to  try  to  bring  about  substantial 
reductions  in  President  Kennedy's 
planned  "  $12  billion  deficit  for  1964. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we 
read  the  suggestion  by  the  noted  colum- 
nist, William  S.  White,  that  the  "con- 
gressional managers-of-the-year  title 
should  go  to  Senator  Dirksen  and  Rep- 
resentative Halleck  for   1963  " 

Mr.  President.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  White's  column,  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Star,  May  20, 
1963.  be  printed  in  the  Record 


There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  as  follows : 

Discmnn;  in  thb  GOP  Raitks 

On  the  homely,  old-fashioned  bread-and- 
potatoes  Issues,  the  Republicans  are  drawing 
together  against  President  Kennedy  In  mas- 
sive and  extraordinarily  disciplined  party 
unity  as  the  last  phase  of  this  session  of 
Congress  now  opens. 

Whatever  their  divisions  otherwise,  the 
Republicans,  unlike  the  E>emocrats,  have  no 
great  difficulty  In  speaking  with  one  voice 
on  one  subject,  at  any  rate — that  of  Fed- 
eral spending.  Their  congressional  leaders — 
Senator  Everett  Dirksen,  of  Illinois,  and 
Representative  Charles  Haixeck,  of  Indi- 
ana— are  coolly  and  skillfully  exploiting  this 
single  area  of  built-in  Republican  union. 

ACCENTING    THE    POSITIVE 

They  are  hitting  the  Democrats  at  their 
weakest  point,  their  lack  of  general  party 
agreement  on  fiscal  matters.  In  short,  the 
congressional  Republicans  are  accentuating 
their  party's  one,  absolutely  positive  qual- 
ity— the  fact  that  Republican  conservatives, 
moderates  and  liberals  alike  are  able  to  take 
an  almost  unanimous  position  In  the  spend- 
ing field.  And  they  are  playing  down  the 
negative — those  areas,  like  civil  rights  and 
foreign  policy.  In  which  GOP  divisions  are 
actually  no  less  deep  than  those  of  the 
Democrats. 

On  budgetary  matters,  If  on  no  other,  they 
are  writing  a  party  record  In  this  Congress 
on  which  any  conceivable  Republican  presi- 
dential nominee  of  next  year — be  he  a  Sen- 
ator Barry  Golowates  on  the  right  or  a 
Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  on  the  left — 
could  stand  with  reasonable  comfort. 

It  is  a  Job  of  great  professional  expertness, 
and  it  is  giving  the  Kennedy  administration 
causes  for  discomfort  already.  Within  the 
space  of  2  days  all  this  has  been  clearly  11- 
Itistrated  In  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

In  the  House,  the  Republican  leadership 
marshaled  172  out  of  the  173  voting  Republi- 
cans against  a  bill  to  permit  a  rise  In  the 
legal  Federal  debt  limit  from  $306  billion 
to  $307  billion  and.  later,  to  $309  billion. 
While  a  single  Republican  was  lost  In  this 
contest,  the  Democratic  House  leadership  saw 
32  Democrats  rebel  and  vote  with  the  Re- 
publicans. The  bill  thus  barely  survived — 
by  213  to  204. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  passage  of  the  ad- 
ministration's feed  grain  subsidy  bill,  eight 
Democrats  rejected  their  party's  line  to 
stand  with  the  Republican  opposition.  Only 
three  Republicans,  all  from  faim  States  deep- 
ly involved  in  the  subsidies,  refused  to  fol- 
low the  Republican  leadership  against  the 
measure. 

These  statistics  may  seem  dry  as  dust. 
All  the  same,  there  Is  much  political  juice  of 
a  potent  sort  in  them.  What  they  plainly 
mean  Is  that  on  bread-and-potatoes — and 
bread -and -potatoes  In  the  end  settle  most 
elections — the  Republican  congressional  mi- 
nority Is  functioning  as  the  most  disci- 
plined party  team  within  recent  memory. 

control   SLIPPING   AWAT 

They  mean  also  that  the  President's  con- 
trol In  budgetary  and  fiscal  matters  Is  slip- 
ping away  and  may.  in  fact,  be  wholly  lost 
before  this  session  of  Congress  is  done  un- 
less he  can  find  a  way  quickly  to  plug  the 
gaps  in  his  own  Demcxiratlc  line. 

And,  finally,  they  mean,  beyond  further 
doubt,  that  the  Republicans  are  highly  for- 
tunate In  their  present  congressional  lead- 
ership Of  late  years  most  of  the  great  con- 
gressional pros  had  been  Democrats.  Now, 
there  has  been  a  turnabout.  No  detached 
analysis  covild  reasonably  deny  the  congres- 
sional managers-of-the-year  title  to  Senator 
Dirksen  and  Representative  Halleck. 


They  have  earned  this  title  by  wisely 
limiting  their  partisan  activity  primarily  to 
those  areas  where  they  knew  their  troops 
would  be  with  them  and  by  wisely  restrain- 
ing GOP  attacks  in  thoee  areas  where  there 
was  no  point,  really,  in  attacking  at  all. 


DISARMAMENT 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  just  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
and  study  a  series  of  three  articles  pub- 
lished by  Mr,  Dan  Smoot,  of  Dallas, 
Tex.,  in  his  weekly  publication,  the 
Dan  Smoot  Report.  These  articles  are 
concerned  with  the  subject  of  disarma- 
ment. They  are  well  written  and  most 
carefully  footnoted  to  support  the  points 
made  in  Mr.  Smoot's  articles. 

Mr.  Smoot  is  a  well-known  American 
citizen  who  has  dedicated  himself  to 
the  enormous  task  of  trying  to  inform 
and  alert  the  American  people  to  the 
menace  and  dangers  of  the  world  Com- 
munist movement,  and  also  as  to  actions 
and  proposals  by  our  Government 
which,  unfortunately,  serve  to  assist 
the  Communists  in  the  attainment  of 
their  goal  of  world  domination.  A  na- 
tive of  Texas.  Mr,  Smoot  holds  the  B.A. 
and  M.A.  degrees  from  Southern  Method- 
ist University,  later  serving  on  the 
faculty  at  Harvard  as  a  teaching  fel- 
low in  English  and  doing  graduate  work 
there  for  a  doctorate  in  American  civili- 
zation. 

In  1942,  he  left  Harvard  and  joined 
the  FBI.  As  an  FBI  agent,  he  worked 
for  3'2  years  on  Communist  investiga- 
tions in  the  industrial  Midwest;  2  years 
as  an  administrative  assistant  to 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  on  FBI  headquarters 
staff  in  Washington;  and  almost  4  years 
on  general  FBI  cases  in  various  parts  of 
the  Nation. 

In  1951,  Mr.  Smoot  resigned  from  the 
FBI  and  helped  start  Facts  Forum.  On 
Facts  Forum  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams, Smoot  spoke  to  a  national  audi- 
ence, giving  both  sides  of  controversial 
issues. 

In  July  1955,  he  resigned  and  started 
his  present  independent  publishing  and 
broadcasting  business — a  free-enter- 
prise operation  financed  entirely  by 
profits  from  sales:  sales  of  the  Dan 
Smoot  Report,  a  weekly  magazine;  and 
sales  of  a  weekly  news  analysis  broadcast. 
to  business  Arms,  for  use  on  radio  and 
television  as  an  advertising  vehicle.  The 
report  and  the  broadcast  give  only  one 
side  in  presenting  documented  truth 
about  important  issues — the  side  that 
uses  the  American  Constitution  as  a 
yardstick.  The  report  is  available  by 
subscription;  and  the  broadcasts  are 
available  for  commercial  sponsoi-ship, 
anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Mr,  President,  because  of  the  vital 
facts  set  out  in  this  series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Smoot  and  because  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate has  an  important  responsibility  to 
fulfill  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations, 
I  feel  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
should  read  this  series  of  articles.  I, 
therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  articles,  together  with  the  foot- 
notes at  the  end  of  each,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxccRB,  as  follows; 

[From  the  Dan  Smoot  Report.  May  6,  1963] 
DTSABMAMxrrr — Paxt  I 

A    PARABLE 

"Last  week,  top  law-enforcement  officiuls 
of  Chicago  and  New  York  held  another  meet- 
ing with  criminal  leaders  of  those  two  cities 
This  was  the  latest  of  a  lengthy  series  of  such 
meetings,  called  In  response  to  pleas  made 
by  the  criminals  fca-  the  purpose  of  elimlnat- 
tof  the  costly  struggle  between  organized 
society  and  the  criminal  underworld. 

"The  criminals  have  for  many  years  In- 
sisted that  huge  police  forces,  equipped  with 
weapons  and  In  command  of  jails  and  other 
places  of  detention,  have  necessitated  a  cor- 
responding expenditure  of  effort  and  money 
on  their  part  to  protect  their  own  interests 
They  have  made  repeated  offers  to  disarm 
every  criminal  in  Chicago  and  New  York  and 
to  disband  every  criminal  organization,  if 
the  law-enforcement  agencies  will  also  dis- 
arm and  disband. 

"The  law-enforcement  officials  are  also  ea- 
ger to  eliminate  crime  and  to  save  the  tax- 
payer* of  Chicago  and  New  York  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  maintaining  police  forces 
They  have  offered  to  disband  the  police 
force*  of  both  cities,  except  for  skeleton 
crews  of  unarmed  men  to  handle  traffic 
problems. 

"The  only  point  of  disagreement  Involves 
the  question  of  effective  inspection  to  gxiar- 
antee  that  both  sides  keep  the  disarmament 
agreements.  Law  enforcement  officials  feel 
it  woxjld  be  dangerous  to  disband  police 
forces  and  leave  Chicago  and  New  York 
totally  helpless  if  the  criminals  should  break 
their  promise  and  launch  a  sudden,  ail-out 
attack  on  the  citizens  of  those  two  cities. 

"Law  enforcement  officials  want  a  Arm 
agreement  which  would  authorize  them  to 
send  neutral  Inspectors  into  criminal  haunts 
of  Chicago  and  New  York  to  Investigate  any 
report  of  criminal  activity.  The  agreement 
would,  similarly,  authorize  neutral  inspec- 
tors to  investigate  any  suspicion  or  complaint 
on  the  part  of  criminals  that  the  police  were 
rearming  and  hiring  new  personnel. 

"In  the  more  than  1,000  previous  meetings 
with  law  enforcement  officials,  criminal  lead- 
ers of  Chicago  and  New  York  have  flatly 
refused  this  Inspection  system  demanded  by 
law  enforcement.  They  accuse  law  enforce- 
ment officials  of  bad  faith  in  making  such 
demands,  claiming  that  the  officials  are 
merely  trying  to  set  up  a  stool-pigeon  sys- 
tem to  spy  on  criminals  and  violate  their 
private  rights. 

"On  the  eve  of  the  latest  meeting  which 
began  last  week,  however,  spokesmen  for  law 
enforcement  officials  expressed  cheerful  opti- 
mism. They  claimed  that  criminal  leaders. 
displaying  a  genuine  Interest  In  peace,  now 
seem  willing  to  make  signiflcant  concessions 
to  law  enforcement  demands.  Although 
they  gave  no  details,  law  enforcement  spokes- 
men said  the  criminals  have  'considerably 
modified"  their  previously  firm  stand  against 
Inspections,  and  have  offered  to  permit  a 
limited  number  of  annual  Inspections,  by 
neutral  observers,  in  specified  criminal  hang- 
outs in  Chicago  and  New  York." 

That  fictional  news  story  has  never  been 
written,  and  never  will  be.  because  no  such 
ludicrous  thing  will  ever  happen. 

The  story  Ls  not  nearly  so  ludicrous,  how- 
ever, as  the  news  stories  which  were  making 
headlines  throughout  the  world  In  April  and 
May.  1963 — concerning  determined  and  hope- 
ful efforts  of  Western  leaders  to  negotiate  a 
peace-and-dlsarmament  pact  with  Interna- 
tional criminals  who  control  the  Communist 
slave  empire. 

COMMUNIST    INTtKT 

Communists  consider  anything  "good" 
which  promotes  the  cause  of  socialism  (that 
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Is.  communism):  war.  mass  murder,  the 
exterminaUon  of  whole  races  through  en- 
forced starvation,  torture  of  human  beings, 
rape,  pillage,  betrayal  of  friends  and  family! 
theft,  vandalism— all  are  "good"  if  they  help 
communism.  On  the  other  hand,  anything 
is  "bad"  which  hurts  communism:  love  of 
God  and  country,  kindness,  charity,  honesty 
thrift,  hard  work— all  are  "bad"  if  they  In  any 
way  Interfere  with  the  Communist  drive  for 
world  conquest, 

"World  peace."  to  CDmmunlsts.  means 
CommunUt  conquest  of  the  world.  All  non- 
Communists  are  regarded  as  enemies  of  com- 
munism, who  will  destroy  CommunisUs  if 
given  a  chance.  Hence,  there  can  be  no 
peace  on  earth  unUl  all  non-Communists 
are  eliminated.  Until  such  Ume  arrives, 
strategy  requires  periods  of  "peaceful  co- 
existence '  between  Communlsu  and  non- 
Communists.  To  a  normal  mind,  "peaceful 
coexistence"  meaixs  living  side  by  side,  leav- 
ing each  other  alone.  To  the  Communist 
mind,  "peaceful  coexistence  '  means  a  ces- 
sation of  all  hostility  and  opposition  on  the 
part  of  non-Communists  (and  cessation  of 
preparation  for  possible  hostllltyl.  while 
Communists  gather  strength  and  make 
plans  for  renewed  assaults  on  non -Com- 
munists. 

Weapons  In  the  hands  of  Communists  are 
considered  benign  tools  for  achieving  world 
peace;  weapons  In  the  hands  of  non-Com- 
munists are  considered  horrible  Instruments 
for  oppression  and  conquest 

Communists  do  dream  of  a  time  in  the 
distant  future  when  they  themselves  can  be 
relieved  of  the  burden  of  producing  and 
malntiilnlng  armaments;  but  that  Is  to  come 
only  after  Communist  conquest  of  the  world 
is  complete.  Communists  regard  It  as  trea- 
son to  their  own  cause  even  to  think  of  dis- 
arming Communibts  before  all  non -Com- 
munists have  been  disarmed  and  de8trT>yed. 
Communists  have  been  advocating  "total 
disarmament  in  a  peaceful  world"  since 
1916.  Their  program  Is  simple  and  openly 
stated  by  Communist  leaders:  to  disarm  all 
non-Communists  so  that  they  can  be  de- 
stroyed. Tlie  objective  of  every  disarma- 
ment discussion  is  to  disarm  non-Commu- 
nist nations  (speciflcally,  the  United  SUtes) 
while  increasing  the  armaments  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

These  facU  being  known.  It  Is  ludicrous 
and  dangerous  for  our  political  leaders  even 
to  discuss  dis;irm:unent  with  Soviet  leaders. 
These  facta  have  been  known  since  1916. 

Below  are  a  few  quoUtlona  from  Com- 
munist leaders  to  prove  the  point  Readers 
not  familiar  with  Communist  dialectics  may 
need  a  glossary.  In  the  Communist  language 
quoted  below: 

Proletariat,  revolutionary  proletariat,  peo- 
ples, forces  struggling  for  socialism,  the 
working  class,  the  masses— all  mean  Com- 
munists; 

Revolutionary  wars — means  wars  fought  In 
the   Interest   of  communism: 

Proletarian  revolution,  national  liberation 
movement,  class  struggle,  struggle  for  peace, 
struggle  against  imperialism,  struggle  for 
national  Independence— all  mean  efforts  of 
Communists  to  seize  power; 

Imperialists,  bourgeoisie — mean  non-Com- 
munists. 

In  1916.  Lenm  said:  "Only  after  the  prole- 
tariat has  disarmed  the  bourgeoisie  will  it  be 
able,  without  betraying  its  world  historical 
mission,  to  throw  all  armaments  on  the  scrap 
heap  ■  ' 

In  1917.  Lenin  said:  "We  are  no  paci- 
fists •  •  •  we  have  always  declared  that  it 
would  be  stupid  If  the  revolutionary  prole- 
tariat promised  not  to  wage  revolutionary 
wars  which  might  become  Indispensable  In 
the  1-uerest  of  socialism  "  ' 
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'The  Test  Ban'  An  American  Strategy  of 
Gradual  Self-MutUatlon.  by  Stefan  T.  Poe- 
sony.  Congressional   Record,   Mar    31,    1963, 

pp   4(514   4626. 


A  policy  statement  adopted  at  the  Si.tK 
World  Congress  of  the  Communist  Intl; 
national,  in  1928.  says:  "The  aim  of  th^ 
Soviet  proposals  Is  •  •  •  to  propagate  th! 
fundamental  Marxian  postulates  that  di. 
armament  and  the  abolition  of  war  are  ocl' 
slble  only  with  the   fall  of  capiuilsm  "  ■ 

In    1954.   V.   Cherpakov    (representative  nf 
the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Defense)  said-  "Com 
munists   link   the   cause   of  peace   with  th 
cause  of    victory  of   the   proletarian   revolu! 

An  editorial  In  the  February  1955  Is-sue  of 
National  Affairs  Monthly  (official  Communist 
publication)  said:  "The  idea  that  peaceful 
coexistence  must  Include  the  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo  is  Imperialist  nrona 
ganda  ■  "  *^    ^ 

On  October  20,  1960.  Khrushchev  told  Com 
munists    of    the    world    about    the    need    to 
•force"    the   capitalist   countries   to   come  to 
an  agreement  on  disarmament ' 

In  December  1960  at  a  Moscow  meetlne 
of  representatives  from  81  Communist  parties 
throughout  the  world.  Communist  leaders 
laid  down  a  directive  that  "an  active,  deter 
mined  struggle"  must  be  waged  t<3  "force 
the  Imperialists  into  an  agreement  on  gen- 
eral disarmament."  ' 

Here  are  excerpts  from  a  speech  which 
Khrushchev  made  on  January  6.  1961 

■Peaceful  coexistence  helps  •  •  •  the 
forces  struggling  for  socialism,  and  in  cap- 
italist countries  It  faclllutes  the  actlviiieg 
of  Communist  parties  •  •  •  it  helps  the 
national  liberation  movement  to  gain  suc- 
cesses. 

"Peaceful  coexistence  Implies  IntenslHca- 
tlon  of  the  struggle  of  the  working  class 
of  all  the  Communist  parties,  for  the  tri- 
umph of  Socialist  Ideas.  •  •  •  It  is  a  form 
of  Intense  economic,  political,  and  ideological 
struggle  of  the  proletariat  against  the  ag- 
gressive forces  of  Imperialism  In  the  Inter- 
national arena. 

"Peaceful  coexistence  of  states  does  not 
imply  renunciation  of  the  class  struggle 
•  •  •  the  coexistence  of  states  with  differ- 
ent social  systems  is  a  form  of  cla.'^s  struggle 
between  socialism  and  capitalism. 

"The  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  is  a 
policy  of  mobilizing  the  masses  and  launch- 
ing vigorous  action  against  the  enemies  of 
peace. 

"The  slogan  of  the  struggle  for  peace  does 
not  contradict  the  slogan  of  the  struggle 
for  communism. 

■  The  struggle  for  disarmament  •  •  •  is  an 
effective  struggle  against  ImperlalUm  •  •  • 
for  restricting  its  military  potentlalUie.<;  " ' 

In  his  Janu.ary  6.  1961.  speech,  Khrushchev 
quoted  Lenin  to  the  effect  that,  in  promot- 
ing their  program  of  disarming  non-Com- 
munists, Communists  must  establish  "con- 
tacts with  those  circles  of  the  bourgeoisie 
who  gravitate  toward  paclflsm."  « 

On  July  10.  1962,  speaking  to  the  World 
Congress  on  General  Disarmament  and  Peace, 
Khrushchev  said  "The  struggle  for  general 
disarmament  facilities  the  struggle  for  na- 
tional Independence  For  their  part  the 
succes.s  of  the  national  liberation  movements 
strengthen  the  cause  of  peace,  contribute  to 
strengthening  the  struggle  for  disarmament 
Disarmament  means  disarmament  of  the 
forces  of  war.  the  liquidation  of  militar- 
ism." ' 

An  editorial  In  the  October  1962.  Isstie  of 
World  Marxist  Review  said  "General  dis- 
armament doe«  not  mean  disarming  the  pe.5- 
ples  nghting  for  national  lit>enitlon  On 
the  contrary.  It  would  deprive  the  imperial- 
ists of  the  means  to  halt  progress  and  crush 
the  suuggle  for  independence  •  •  •  dis- 
armed, the  imperialists  would  be  powerless  to 
prevent  the  people  from  attaining  freedom 
Disarmament  primarily  means  dismantling 
the  gigantic  war  machines  of  the  highly  de- 
veloped countries  "  ' 

In  a  public  statement  at  Berlin  on  Janu- 
ary   16.    1963.    Khrushchev   said;    "The   duty 
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of  Communists  at  the  helm  of  state  power  is 
to  do  everything  possible  to  insure  that  our 
strength  wUl  grow." » 

COMMUNIST  PEXrORMANCE 

Unless  our  political  leaders  profess  abys- 
mal ignorance,  they  can  find  no  excuse  for 
not  knowing  the  intent  of  Communist  dis- 
armament discussions.  How  about  the  per- 
formance of  Conununlsts  In  keeping  their 
treaty  commitments? 

In  1955,  when  President  Elsenhower  was 
planning  a  sununlt  meeting  with  Conununlst 
leaders  at  Geneva,  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  (by  way  of  showing 
Eisenhower  that  any  kind  of  negotiation 
with  Soviet  leaders  is  not  only  fruitless  but 
dangerous)  released  to  the  press  a  staff  study 
of  the  Soviet  treaty  record.  Here  are  pass- 
ages from  the  foreword  to  the  staff  study, 
later  (1956)  published  as  Senate  Document 
No.  125: 

"The  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security 
authorized  a  staff  study  of  the  Soviet  treaty 
record  from  1917,  when  a  handful  of  Bolshe- 
viks seized  power  over  150  million  non- 
Communists  in  Russia,  to  the  present,  when 
800  million  people  on  two  continents  suffer 
under  Red  despotism.  The  project  was  part 
of  the  subcommittee's  examination  of  the 
strategy  and  tactics  of  world  communism.  It 
contemplated  a  scrutiny  of  treaties  and 
agreements  Involving  peace,  accord  and  fra- 
ternity, collaboration,  friendship  and  neu- 
trality, diplomatic  recognition,  frontier  dis- 
putes, nonaggresslon  pacts,  conferences  of 
conciliation,  mutual  aid,  renunciation  of 
war.  and  international  promises  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  entire  world — such  as  the  Atlantic 
Charter, 

"Tlae  staff  studied  nearly  a  thousand  trea- 
ties and  agreements  of  the  kinds  described 
above,  both  bilateral  and  multilateral,  which 
the  Soviets  have  entered  into  not  only  with 
the  United  States,  but  with  countries  all  over 
the  world.  The  staff  found  that  in  the  38 
short  years  since  the  Soviet  Union  came  Into 
existence,  its  Government  had  broken  Its 
word  to  virtually  every  country  to  which  It 
ever  gave  a  signed  promise.  It  signed  treaties 
of  nonaggresslon  with  neighboring  states  and 
then  absorbed  those  states.  It  signed  prom- 
ises to  refrain  from  revolutionary  activity 
Inside  the  countries  with  which  It  sought 
■friendship."  and  then  cynically  broke  those 
promises.  It  was  violating  the  first  agree- 
ment it  ever  signed  with  the  United  States 
at  the  very  moment  the  Soviet  envoy.  Llt- 
vlnov.  was  putting  his  signature  to  that 
agreement,  and  it  is  still  violating  the  same 
agreement  in  1955  •  •  '.  It  keejjs  no  Inter- 
national promises  at  all  unless  doing  so  is 
clearly  advantageous  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

"I  seriously  doubt  whether  during  the 
whole  history  of  civilization  any  great  nation 
has  ever  made  as  perfidious  a  record  as  this 
in  so  short  a  time. 

"On  the  basis  of  the  record,  this  question 
inevitably  arises:  Is  the  Soviet  record  merely 
a  series  of  individual  and  unrelated  misdeeds. 
or  has  treaty  breaking  been  an  Instrtimont  of 
national  policy  since  the  U  SS  R.  Itself  came 
Into  existence?" » 

COMMUNIST   TECHNIQUES 

The  staff  of  the  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee concluded  that  treaty  breaking  is. 
provably.  an  instrument  of  Soviet  national 
policy. 

When  the  Soviets  engage  US  leaders  in 
negotiation  for  some  agreement,  they  make 
proposals  which  could  not.  In  sanity,  be  ac- 
cepted; but  their  propaganda  machines  in  the 
United    Nations,   in    Moscow,    and    In   Soviet 


'  See  footnote  1  on  p  1 1 1 14, 

'"Foreword,"  by  U.S.  Senator  James  O. 
Ea.stland.  Democrat,  of  Mississippi,  to  Soviet 
Political  Agreements  and  Results,  a  Staff 
Study.  Internal  Sercurlty  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  May  21, 
1056.  p   VIII. 


embassies  throughout  the  world  (aided  and 
abetted  by  the  pro-Communist  and  Com- 
munist-following liberal  forces  In  the  United 
States)  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  have  made  tinreasonable  demands. 
The  propaganda  berates  the  United  States  for 
being  unyielding,  accusing  us  of  acting  In 
bad  faith  because  we  will  not  truly  engage 
in  the  "give  and  take"  necessary  In  such 
negotiations. 

Most  thoughtful  people  see  through  the 
Soviet  propaganda  and  say  so;  but  the  So- 
viets, caring  not  a  fig  for  "world  opinion," 
keep  hammering  away.  Large  numbers  of 
fools,  fatheads,  pacifists,  and  brainwashed 
liberals  are,  however,  deceived.  They  Join 
the  Communist  chorus,  criticizing  the  United 
States  for  refusing  to  "negotiate  In  good 
faith." 

American  leaders  (sensitive,  to  the  point  of 
nausea,  to  "world  opinion")  begin  to  wince 
and  apologize — and  to  make  concessions. 

After  milking  all  possible  propaganda 
benefit  out  of  the  situation,  the  Soviets  may 
decide  to  enter  into  an  agreement.  If  so, 
they  generally  capture  whatever  is  to  be 
pained  from  the  approval  of  "world  opinion" 
by  making  some  meaningless  concession 
which  our  own  officials  help  to  puff  up  as 
something  important.  In  order  to  convince 
American  voters  that  our  leaders  have  "driven 
a  hard  bargain"  with  Communists. 

Once  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  agreement  is  made 
(either  through  formal  treaty  process,  or  by 
the  Informal  means  of  verbal  acknowledg- 
ment as  in  the  case  of  the  3-year  ban  on 
nuclear  testing  which  began  in  October 
1958).  we  are.  of  course,  bound  by  the  terms 
of  it.  The  Soviets  do  not  consider  them- 
selves bound  at  all. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  they  violate  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  they  have  made — 
sometimes  openly,  to  show  arrogant  con- 
tempt for  us,  as  in  their  immediate  and 
continuous  violations  of  the  Korean  armi- 
stice agreement  made  in  July,  1953;  some- 
times surreptitiously,  as  in  their  violations 
of  the  nuclear  test  ban  agreement  of  October 
1958 

Even  if  we  should,  eventually,  repudiate 
the  agreement  because  of  Soviet  violations, 
we  have  been  (during  the  period  of  our  com- 
pliance) hobbled  by  it.  while  the  Soviets  feel 
free  to  do  whatever  the  agreement  was  in- 
tended to  keep  them  from  doing. 

The  Soviet  technique  of  negotiating  and 
propagandizing  U.S.  leaders  Into  stirrender- 
Ing  the  vital  interests  of  otir  country  have 
been  particularly  harmful  In  the  area  of  dis- 
armament. Indeed,  the  record  proves  that 
unless  the  American  people  can  somehow 
manage,  through  their  Congress,  to  reverse 
present,  settled  trends,  we  are  headed  toward 
toUl  surrender  of  the  United  States  to  a 
Communist-controlled  world  superstate  sys- 
tem. 

A   BRIEF  CHRONOLOGY 

In  December  1945,  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
met  with  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  in 
Moscow  to  discuss  disarmament.  They 
agreed  to  sponsor,  at  the  first  session  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  a  resolution  creating 
an  International  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion.' 

The  resolution  was  introduced — and  was 
adopted  by  the  first  session  of  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  meeting  In  London,  on  Janu- 
ary 24,  1946.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
was  empowered  to  make  proposals  concern- 
ing the  elimination,  or  control,  of  atomic 
weapons — and  to  make  recommendations 
concerning  International  exchange  of  scien- 
tific  Information.     Bernard  M.  Baruch  was 


»The  United  States  and  the  United  Na- 
tions: Report  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress for  the  year  1946.  Department  of 
State  publication  No.  2735.  Feb.  5,  1947,  pp. 
44   53;  169    194. 


the  first  U.S.  representative  on  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Commission." 

On  March  28,  1946,  Dean  G.  Acheson  and 
David  LlUenthal  submitted  a  report,  out- 
lining U.S.  proposals  for  the  International 
control  and  sharing  of  atomic  energy  knowl- 
edge and  materials.  Baruch  was  given  some 
leeway  to  revise  the  projxMals  before  formally 
submitting  them,  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, to  the  United  Nations. 

On  June  14,  1946,  Baruch  submitted  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  the  U.S.  pro- 
posals— which  came  to  be  known  as  the 
"Baruch  Plan"  and  the  "Baruch-Llllenthal 
Plan." 

The  Baruch  plan  proposed  the  creation  of 
a  new  International  Atomic  Development 
Authority,  which,  operating  under  the  broad 
control  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  would 
have  absolute  "control,  or  ownership,  of  all 
atomic  energy  activities  potentially  dan- 
gerous to  world  security";  and  would  have 
the  "power  to  control,  inspect,  and  license 
all  other  atomic  activities."  The  new  Au- 
thority could  seize  and  dispose  of  all  existing 
atomic  bombs,  prohibit  further  manufac- 
ture of  bombs,  and  prescribe  "serious" 
penalties  against  any  nation  for  violating 
regulations  issued  by  the  Authority. 

The  Baruch  plan  also  suggested  total  dis- 
armament (elimination  not  only  of  atomic 
weapons,  but  of  all  conventional  weapons 
and  military  forces) — to  be  achieved  in 
stages.' 

On  July  19,  1946,  Andrei  A.  Gromyko  pre- 
sented the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviet  plan  ignored  the  Baruch  pro- 
jKJsal  for  total  disarmament;  but,  insofar  as 
it  concerned  atomic  disarmaiiient,  the  Soviet 
plan  was  virtually  identical  with  the  Baruch 
plan.  There  was,  however,  one  essential 
difference  in  approach.  Whereas  the  Baruch 
plan  called  for  a  new  International  Atomic 
Energy  Authority  to  operate  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  the  So- 
viets wanted  the  old  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  handle  atomic  energy  affairs, 
under  control  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council.* 

The  Soviets  were  shortsighted.  They 
wanted  a  UJJ.  agency  which  could  strip  the 
United  States  of  its  atomic  weapons,  since 
they  were  years  behind  us  at  that  time  and 
knew  that  the  agency  would  not  limit  their 
own  plans  for  research  and  development. 
They  did  not  foresee,  however,  the  day  (now 
arrived)  when  they  and  their  "neutralist" 
friends  could  control  the  UJJ.  Genered  As- 
sembly. They  wanted  control  of  atomic  en- 
ergy centered  In  the  UJJ.  Security  Council 
where  they  had  a  veto,  fearing  that  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  might  make  a  de- 
cision they  did  not  like. 

It  seems  more  than  likely  that  the  United 
States  would  have  modified  the  Baruch  plan 
enough  to  meet  all  objections  offered  by 
the  Soviets.  This  was  never  done,  however, 
largely  because  Congress  (despite  the  large 
and  powerful  peace  claque  of  liberals  which 
It  contained)  reflected  the  deeper  Instincts 
of  the  Nation:  namely  that  the  Baruch  plan, 
modified  or  not,  was  a  blueprint  for  the 
surrender  of  our  national  independence. 

As  time  marched  on,  the  Soviets  became 
less  Interested  In  the  Baruch  plan,  because 
they  had  begun  to  catch  up  with  us  In  atomic 
research  and  development — thanks  to  our 
voluntary  deemphasis  of  activity  in  this 
field;  to  the  atom  spies  who  delivered  our 
major  secrets  to  the  Soviets;  and  to  German 
scientists  whom  we  had  permitted  the  So- 
viets to  kidnap  and  take  to  Russia. 

On  January  11.  1952,  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly,  at  the  urging  of  the  United  States, 
created  a  Disarmament  Commission  to  study 


*  Review  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  A 
Collection  of  I>ocuments,  Subcommittee  on 
the  United  Nations  Charter  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Jan.  7,  1954, 
pp.  436  442;   450-459;    474  480. 
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and  aupervUe  the  problem  of  general  dis- 
armament; but  the  propaganda  for  "Inter- 
national control"  of  atomic  energy  subtly 
changed.  There  was  less  and  less  emphasis 
on  controlling  atomic  energy,  more  emphasis 
on  the  "have"  nations  sharing  their  atomic 
energy  knowledge  and  materials  with  the 
"have  not"  nations  ' 

By  the  middle  of  President  Elsenhower's 
first  year  in  ofUce  (1953).  diversion  of  nu- 
clear materials  from  military  use  to  peace- 
ful purposes"  had  become  the  cardinal  theme 
of  nuclear  disarmament  propaganda  Com- 
munists emphasized  this  theme,  of  course, 
because,  in  Communist  dialectics.  It  meant 
giving  United  States  nuclear  materials  away 
abroad  so  that  the  United  States  could  not 
use  them  for  military  purposes,  while  the 
Soviets  could  concentrate  on  military  use  for 
their  nuclear  materials 

In  December  1953.  President  Elsenhower 
(with  his  "atoms  for  p)eace"  plan)  gave  a 
great  boost  to  this  "diversion  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials" scheme. 

In  an  Atoms  for  Peace  speech  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  Decem- 
ber 8.  1953.  President  Elsenhower  recom- 
mended that  the  UN  create  an  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency,  to  which  all 
governments  producing  atomic  energy  could 
make  contributions  of  normal  uranium  and 
fissionable  materials. 

The  UN  agency  would  store  the  materials 
and  allocate  them  around  the  world  (to  na- 
tions not  producing  such  materials)  for 
peaceful  uses  ' 

Almost  3  years  later — on  October  23. 
1956 — the  General  Assembly  of  the  UN.  ap- 
proved a  charter  for  the  atomic  energy  agen- 
cy which  Elsenhower  had  recommended. 
Three  days  later — October  26.  1956.  before 
any  nation  had  had  opportunity  to  ratify  the 
charter — President  Elsenhower  pledged  the 
United  States  to  give  the  new  agency,  imme- 
diately. 5.000  kilograms  dl.OOO  pounds)  of 
uranium  235;  and.  after  that,  to  match  com- 
bined contributions  of  all  other  nations  on 
earth. 

At  the  time,  the  estimated  production  cost 
of  11.000  pounds  of  uranium  235  was  •110 
million'  Without  consulting  Congress  (In- 
deed, before  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  charter  had  even  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  approval  of  Ameri- 
can membership)  President  Eisenhower 
promised  to  start  the  International  atom 
bank  off  with  a  gift  of  tllO  million  worth 
of  uranlunti  235.  and  promised  that  US  gifts 
would  stay  at  least  that  far  ahead  of  the 
gifts  of  all  other  nations  put  together. 

The  late  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  fought 
hard  against  Senate  ratification  of  the  IAEA 
charter,  predicting  that  Communists  would 
take  the  thing  over  and  use  It  against  us 

The  Senate  Atomic  Energy  Committee  held 
hearings — receiving  abundant  and  repeated 
assurances  from  the  State  Department  and 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  Communists 
taking  over  the  new  Agency  The  parade  of 
witnesses  from  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment virtually  guaranteed  that  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency,  being  an 
American  idea,  would  always  be  run  the  way 
the  United  States  wanted. 

Internationalist  supporters  of  the  IAEA 
were  scornful  of  McCarthyltes  for  suggesting 
that  the  President  and  the  State  Department 
and  the  Atomic  Energj-  Commission  would 
recommend  anything  dangerous  for  America. 
The  Senate  ratlfled  the  IAEA  charter  on 
June  18.  1957.  by  a  vote  of  67  to  19.  The 
Agency  came  Into  being  on  July  39.  1957, 
when  18  nations  had  ratified  the  charter. 
By  the  end  of  October  1957.  Communist- bloc 
nations  had  gained  control  of  the  Interna - 


'  See  footnote  4  on  p   11115 
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tlonal  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  the  US. 
State  Department  was  professing  to  be  "in- 
dignant" and  "perturbed."  ' 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  capture  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the 
Soviets  (October  1957),  launched  the  first 
man-made  earth  satellite,  thus  dazzling  the 
world  with  their  achievements  In  nuclear, 
and  related,  research. 

Since  then,  frightful  event*  have  taken 
the  United  States  to  the  very  brink  of  na- 
tional surrender.  We  are  on  that  brink  now. 
The  Kennedy  administration,  under  the 
guise  of  promoting  world  peace,  has  already 
planned  the  surrender. 

Administration  spokesmen  insist  that  no 
international  agreement  concerning  disarma- 
ment will  be  made  without  specific  approval 
of  the  US  Senate  But  past  behavior,  de- 
veloped plans,  and  known  attitude  of  the 
Kennedy  administration   indicate  otherwise 

The  machinery  is  already  established  for 
Kennedy  (If  and  when  he  finds  Just  the  right 
crisis)  to  surrender  the  Armed  Forces  (and. 
therefore,  the  national  Independence)  of  the 
United  States  to  a  Communist-dominated 
world  organization. 


Disarmament — Part  IT 
I  From  the  Dan  Smoot  Report.  May  13.  1963) 
IX  the  United  States  had  an  effective  de- 
fense against  enemy  missiles.  Communists 
could  not  blackmail  us  with  threats  of  nu- 
clear destruction.  We  would  not  need  to 
engage  in  an  armaments  race,  or  bankrupt 
ourselves  with  defense  expenditures  We 
could  maintain  a  small  professional  estab- 
ll.shment  of  conventionally  armed  military 
forces — as  was  once  American  tradition — 
and  thus  defend  our  Nation  without  con- 
verting It  Into  a  police  state,  through  taxa- 
tion and  controls,  and  compulsory  peace- 
time   conscription. 

But  an  effective  antl-nilsslle  missile— the 
most  desperately  needed  weapon  in  this 
century — is  the  weapon  we  do  not  have. 
Officialdom  says  American  prospects  of  de- 
veloping such  a  weapon  are  virtually  non- 
existent— but  admits  that  the  Soviets  may 
be  on  the  point  of  developing  one,  if  they 
do  not  already  have  it.' 

OtJK  SiaCIDE  STRATEGY 

There  is  evidence  that  American  officialdom 
does  not  want  the  United  States  to  have  an 
effective  defense  against  missiles.  Such 
evidence  can  be  found  in  the  State  De- 
{jartment  disarmament  plan  (presented  to 
the  United  Nations  in  Septemtier  1961 )  which 
stresses  the  outlawing  of  antimissile  weap- 
ons, and  the  outlawing  of  research  and  test- 
ing  Intended   to   produce  such   weapons. - 


•  "Reds  Grab  Key  Jobs  In  World  Atom 
Agency."  by  Robert  S.  Allen,  The  Tablet. 
Brooklyn.  N  Y    Nov.  2.  1957. 

Article  by  Fred  Farrls.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  News  Service,  dateline  Washington. 
in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  Mar    12    1962 

-'  The  American  plan  for  total  disarmament 
was  published  In  Septemt>er  1961.  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office  as  State  Depart- 
ment Publication  7277,  entitled  Freedom 
From  War  The  United  States  Program  for 
General  and  Complete  Disarmament  In  a 
Peaceful  World  "  Here  are  passages  from  the 
official  text: 

"The  nations  of  the  world  •  •  •  set  forth 
as  the  objectives  of  a  program  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament    •    •   • 

"The  elimination  from  national  arsenals  of 
all  armaments.  Including  all  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  the  means  for  their  delivery, 
other  than  those  required  for  a  United  Na- 
tions Peace  Force  and  for  maintaining  in- 
ternal order;    •    •    • 

"A«  states  relinquish  their  arms,  the  United 
Nations  shall  be  progressively  strength- 
ened   •   *   • 


In  a  treatise  entitled  "The  Test  Ban  An 
American  Strategy  of  Gradual  Self-Mutila 
tlon."  Dr  Stefan  T  Possony  (of  the  Hoover 
Institute)  also  presented  evidence  that 
American  officialdom  does  not  want  this 
Nation  to  possess  an  adequate  defense 
against  missiles      Dr    Possony  said: 

Mr  [William  C  |  Fosters  statement  •  •  . 
discloses  the  true  attitude  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  antimissile  defense:  thev  in.» 
don't    want   it."  ^  ''    " 

Foster  a  member  of  the  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations-  is  head  of  the  Disarmament 
Agency. 

In  a  broadcast  on  The  Manion  Forum.  US 
Senator  Strom  Thirmond  said  the  Defense 
Dep.^rtment  has  already  made  a  decision- 
"To  postpone  the  production  and  deployJ 
ment  of  an  antiml.sslle  defense  system  until 
1970  or  later.  If.  Indeed,  we  are  ever  per- 
mitted  to  deploy   an   antimissile  system."  • 

Extensive  testing  of  nuclear  weapons— es- 
pecially In  the  atmosphere — Is  necessary  for 
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"Stage  I    •    •   • 

"An  International  Disarmament  Organiza- 
tion (IDO)  shall  be  established  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations    •    •    • 

■  Strategic  nuclear  weapons  delivery  ve- 
hicles In  specified  categories  and  agreed  types 
of  weapons  designed  to  counter  such  vehicles 
shall  be  reduced  to  agreed  level.  •  •  •  The  re- 
duction shall  be  accomplished  *  •  •  by 
transfers  to  depots  supervised  by  the 
IDO    •   /    • 

"Production  of  agreed  categories  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons  delivery  vehicles  and 
agreed  types  of  wea{X)n8  designed  to  counter 
such  vehicles  shall  be  discontinued  or  lim- 
ited 

"Testing  of  agreed  categories  of  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  delivery  vehicles  and  agreed 
types  of  weapons  designed  to  counter  such 
vehicles  shall  be  limited  or  halted.   •    •    • 
Stage  II    •  •  • 

Further  reductions  In  the  stocks  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weap«ms  delivery  vehicles  and 
agreed  types  of  weapons  designed  to  counter 
such  vehicles  shall  t)e  carried  out    •  •   • 

"During  Stage  II,  states  shall  develop  fur- 
ther the  peace-keeping  processes  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  to  the  end  that  the  United  Na- 
tions can  effectively  in  SUge  III  deter  or 
suppress  any  threat  or  use  of  force  in  viola- 
tion of  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  •  •  •  The  UN  Peace  Force 
shall  be  established  and  progrei^sively 
strengthened  •  •  • 
Stage  III  •  •  • 
■  In  Stage  III,  progressive  controlled  dis- 
armament •  •  •  would  proceed  to  a  point 
where  no  state  would  have  the  military 
power  to  challenge  the  progressively 
strengthened  UN    Peace  Force.    •    •    • 

"States  would  letaln  only  those  forces, 
non-nuclear  arniainents,  and  establishments 
required  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  In- 
ternal order,  they  would  also  support  and 
provide  agreed  manpower  for  a  U  N  Peace 
Force 

The  UN  Peace  Force,  equlj)peU  \vlth 
agreed  types  and  quantities  of  armaments, 
would  he  fully  functioning 

'The  manufacture  of  armaments  would  be 
prohibited  except  for  those  of  agreed  types 
and  quantities  to  be  used  by  the  U  N  Peace 
Force  and  those  required  to  maintain  in- 
ternal order  " 

"The  Test  Ban  An  American  Strategy  of 
Gradual  Self-Mutilalion."  by  Stefan  T  Pus- 
sony.  CoNGREs.sioNAL  Record,  Mar  21,  1963. 
pp   4614   4626 

•  "Are  We  Trying  To  Lose  the  Cold  War?" 
by  US  Senator  Strom  Thi-rmond.  Democrat 
of  South  Carolina.  Weekly  Broadcast  No  447. 
the  Manion  Forum.  S..uth  Bend.  Ind  .  Apr  21. 
1963 


research  to  develop  a  defense  against  mls- 

•ile».' 

Yet,  In  the  interest  of  negotiating  with 
the  Soviets,  the  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy 
administrations  forfeited  the  security  In- 
terests ot  their  own  country  and,  for  more 
than  4  years,  gave  the  Soviets  unchallenged 
monopoly  in  the  field  of  nuclear  testing. 

This  was  done  with  full  knowledge  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  developing  an  in- 
spection system  to  detect  and  Identify  Illegal 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons,  even  If  the  So- 
viets should  agree  to  outlaw  testing  and 
should  accept  an  International  inspection 
system  which  we  specified.' 

Suppose  that  a  ban  on  nuclear  testing 
were  In  effect,  with  an  International  Inspec- 
tion system  operating;  and  suppose  the  sys- 
tem detected  a  major  hlgh-altltude  nuclear 
explosion  somewhere  above  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
At  best.  It  would  take  several  days  for  the 
system  to  correlate  all  data  and  determine 
the  exact  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  ex- 
plosion. By  the  time  international  Inspec- 
tors reached  the  scene,  what  would  they  find? 
Nothing.  Submarines  which  fired  the  tests 
would  be  gone.  Communist  propaganda 
would  accuse  the  United  States  of  making 
the  shot.  Our  officials  would  make  denials. 
There  would  be  charges  and  counter-charges 
m  the  United  Nations.  The  wrangle  would 
be  protracted  for  weeks,  while  the  Soviets 
prepared  for  another  sneak  shot  somewhere 
over  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Aware  of  all  this — and  aware  also  of  the 
unassailable  proof  that  it  Is  folly  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Soviets  at  all,  because  treaty- 
breaking  Is  a  matter  of  policy  and  strategy 
with  them  • — Elsenhower  and  Kennedy,  dur- 
ing a  critical  period,  prohibited  the  nuclear 
testing  which  might  have  developed  a  de- 
fensive weapon   to  save  this  country. 

The  only  official  reason  for  the  prohibition 
was  that  we  must  show  "good  faith"  during 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets. 

THE     EISENHOWER     RECORD 

On  March  31,  1958,  Andrei  Gromyko,  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister,  announced  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  halting  all  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons;  and  he  called  upon  other  nations, 
possessing  such  weapons,  also  to  stop  test- 
ing. In  the  Interest  of  "peace  and  security 
for  all  peoples.""  •  Why?  The  Soviets  had 
Just  finished  a  series  of  tests;  It  would  take 
them  a  year  or  more  to  correlate  and  evalu- 
ate all  Information  thus  produced;  and  in 
the  Interim  they  could  not  profitably  do 
any  more  testing.  Gromykos  announce- 
ment, in  other  words,  was  a  trick  designed 
either  to  stop  US,  nuclear  testing  or  to  give 
the  Soviets  some  propaganda  fodder  against 
us  if  we  did  not  stop. 

Officials  of  the  Eisenhower  State  Depart- 
ment correctly  called  the  Soviet  plea  a 
fraud,  but  challenged  the  Soviets  to  ap- 
proach the  subject  In  "an  orderly  way,'" 
through  negotiations  to  work  out  a  super- 
vised suspension  of  nuclear  testing.' 

P'or  years,  the  Conununlst  "peace"  offen- 
sive had  prepared  for  this  situation.  Orga- 
niz;iiioiis  of  nuclear  scientists,  controlled  by 
Communist  frontiers;  and  "peace"'  organi- 
zations composed  of  preachers,  teachers,  and 
professional  liberals  of  all  kinds,  had  been 
drenching  the  American  public  with  horror 


'See  footnote  3  on  p,  11115. 

'■  "'Soviet  Political  Agreements  and  Results," 
a  staff  study.  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
of  the  U.S  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  May 
21.  1956. 

•  "Text  of  Gromyko  Announcement  of  the 
Soviet  Decision  To  Suspend  Nuclear  Tests,"' 
Reuters  dispatch  from  London :  the  New 
York  Times,  Apr.   1,  1958.  pp.  14-15. 

■  "US  Statement  on  the  Soviet  Decision," 
AP  dispatch  from  Washington,  the  New  York 
Times,  Apr.  1,  1958,  p    15. 


stories  about  tbe  dangers  of  fallout  from 
nuclear  testing. 

Oromykol  announcement  on  March  81, 
1958.  put  the  "peace"  organisations  into  high 
gear.  For  7  months,  leftwlng  thunder  tot 
"banning  the  bomb"  was  deafening — until 
October  81,  1958,  when  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  met  for  "test  ban  talks," 
and  agreed  to  suspend  all  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons,  without  inspections,  while  the 
talks  continued.  Elsenhower  ordered  a  halt 
to  U.S.  testing,  accepting  Khrushchev's  un- 
supported promise  that  he  would  do 
likewise,* 

Wertc  after  week,  month  after  month,  year 
after  year,  the  "test  ban  talks"  continued, 
fruitlessly.  The  Soviets,  busy  assimilating 
information  already  produced  by  tests,  did 
not  need  to  make  any  nuclear  shots  in  the 
atmosphere;  but — as  the  whole  world  was 
aware — they  went  right  ahead  with  under- 
ground shots  and  any  other  testing  they 
pleased,  ignoring  their  agreement  to  halt  all 
tests  for  the  duration  of  the  negotiations. 

Elsenhower  kept  the  agreement,  however, 
permitting  no  more  American  testing  during 
the  remainder  of  his  administration. 

Dreary  communiques  from  Geneva  about 
another  nonproductive  session  of  the  "test 
ban  tallcs"  often  seemed  timed,  with  sardonic 
humor,  to  coincide  with  other  events  which 
underscored  the  absurdity  of  the  talks.  Por 
example,  on  August  3,  1959,  a  report  from 
Geneva  revealed  that  the  118th  "test  ban" 
meeting  between  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Great 
Britain  was  deadlocked.  On  that  same  day, 
the  White  House  announced  that  Elsenhower 
had  agreed  to  a  personal  exchange  of  visits 
with  Khrushchev.* 

Khrushchev  was  in  the  United  States  on 
September  17,  1959,  when  Selwyn  Uoyd, 
British  Foreign  Secretary,  spoke  to  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  urging  total  disarmament 
In  three  stages:  (1)  an  international  agree- 
ment fixing  a  date  for  disarmament  and 
size  and  quality  of  national  forces  that  would 
be  left  after  disarmament,  and  deciding  on 
the  quantity  and  kind  of  weapons  for  an 
international  army;  (2)  progressive  steps 
in  disarming  nations  and  in  arming  the  in- 
ternational army;  (3)  final  national  disar- 
mament, with  rearming  outlawed,  and  a  fully 
established  international  army  to  enforce 
the  peace,  control  national  military  budgets, 
space  exploration,  and  so  on.'« 

Selwyn  Lloyd  demanded  "effective  inspec- 
tion to  insure  compliance"  at  every  stage  in 
the  plan;  yet  he  proposed  that  inspection 
control  would  be  established  after  disarma- 
ment So.  In  effect,  Selwyn  Lloyd  recom- 
mended total  disarmament  without  in- 
spection.'" 

The  next  day — September  18,  1959 — 
Khrushchev  also  spoke  to  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly,  and  recommended  total  disarma- 
ment without  Inspection  " 


» Special  to  the  Times,  the  New  York 
Times,  Oct.  31,  1958,  p.  1;  and  Special  to  the 
Times  from  Geneva  by  Drew  Mlddleton,  the 
New  York  Times,  Nov.  1,  1958,  pp.  1,  3. 

» "Khrushchev  Coming  to  U.S.  Next 
Month,"  Special  to  the  Times  from  Washing- 
ton by  Pellx  Belair,  Jr.,  the  New  York  Times, 
Aug.  4.  1959,  pp.  1,  3;  and  "Nuclear  Talks 
Proceed:  3  Powers  Reiterate  Stands  on  Con- 
trols in  Geneva,"  Special  to  the  Times  from 
Geneva,  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  4,  1959, 
p,3, 

»*  "Lloyd  Remarks,'"  Special  to  the  Times 
from  the  U.N,,  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  18, 
1959,  pp.  4-5. 

"  "Text  of  Premier  Khrushchev's  Address 
to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,"  and  "Text  of 
Soviet  Government  Declaration  Proposing 
Complete  Disarmament,"  the  New  York 
Times,  Sept.  19,  1959,  pp.  8-9,  12. 


One  month  later — October  18,  1959 — 
Francis  O.  Wilcox,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Organization  Affairs 
(and  member  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Ele- 
latlons),  speaking  to  the  Greater  Miami 
Association  for  the  United  Nations,  said  that 
the  problem  of  determining  which  should 
come  first,  disarmament  or  controls,  is  as 
baffling  as  the  old  riddle  about  which  came 
first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg.'' 

On  March  16,  1960,  fl.ve  Western  powers 
and  five  Soviet  bloc  powers  met  at  Geneva 
for  general  disarmamenll  talks.  These  were 
in  addlUon  to  the  "nuclear  test  ban  talks'" 
which  had  t>een  going  on  at  Geneva  since 
October  1958." 

On  May  12.  1960,  United  States  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  (Democrat,  Connecticut) 
made  a  speech  to  the  U.S.  Senate  saying: 

"Before  it  is  too  late,  we  must  call  off  the 
(nuclear  test)  ban.  At  stake  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  and  the  survival  of  otir  Nation 
and  of  freedom  on  this  earth.  Our  guileless 
approach  to  the  moratorium  places  us  in 
mortal  peril,  for  it  rests  on  blind  trust  in 
the  honesty  of  the  Kremlin,  a  dictatorship 
with  a  shocldng  record  of  violations  of  its 
pledges. 

"Some  American  experts  are  convinced  that 
the  Soviets  are  already  testing  secretly.  No 
one  can  seriously  doubt  that  they  will  do  so 
whenever  it  suits  them."  " 

In  June  1960,  the  Soviets  walked  out  of 
the  Geneva  "test  ban  talks,"  and  stayed  away 
for  several  months." 

On  September  22,  1960,  in  a  speech  to  the 
UJi.  General  Assembly,  President  Eisenhower 
gently  reproved  the  Soviets  for  not  entering 
into  disarmament  agreements,  and  rebuked 
them  for  walking  out  of  the  "test  ban  talks,  " 
pleading  with  them  to  come  back  for  more." 

Elsenhower's  plea  set  the  stage  for  the 
Soviets  who,  the  next  day  (September  23, 
1960),  presented  to  the  United  Nations  their 
plan  for  total,  worldwide  disarmament  (the 
same  plan  which  Khrushchev  had  presented 
to  the  U.N.  a  year  before) ." 

THE  KENNEDY  SECORO 

Kennedy,  Inaugurated  President  in  1961, 
continued  the  ban  on  American  nuclear  test- 
ing; and  he  appointed  Paul  Nitze  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  and  Walt  W. 
Rostow  to  be  Deputy  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs.  It 
later  became  known  that  these  two  high  offi- 
cials of  the  Kennedy  administration  (to- 
gether with  others  from  the  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations,  whose  members  occupy  key 
positions  in  the  Kennedy  administration) 
had  lectured,  almost  a  year  before,  to  a 
National  Strategy  Seminar  at  Asilomar  Con- 
ference Grounds  on  the  Monterey  Peninsula, 
In  California. 

The  general  argument  of  lectures  which 
Rostow  and  Nltze,  and  the  others,  gave  at 
the  Strategy  Seminar  was  that  the  United 
States  cannot  win  a  nuclear  war;  that  con- 
tinued attempts  to  produce  nuclear  superior- 
ity wiU  siHU"  the  Soviets  to  do  likewise  and 
thus  increase  the  danger  of  a  holocaust;  that 
we  should,  therefore,  de-emphasize  nuclear 
weapons  on  the  theory  that  the  Soviets  will 
follow  our  lead;  that  we  should  build  up  our 
conventional  military  power  In  order  to  in- 
crease our  capacity  to  fight  in  limited  wars; 


i-"U.S.  Said  Willing  To  Equal  Soviet  Dis- 
armament Steps,"  UPI  dispatch  from  Miami 
Beach,  Durham  (North  Carolina)  Morning 
Herald,  Oct.  19,  1959. 

"  "Documents  on  Disarmament.  1960," 
State  Department  Publication  No.  7172,  July 
1961,  pp.  xii,  66,  131,  225-229,  229-248. 

"  "The  Summit  and  the  Test  Ban  Fallacy," 
speech  by  U.S.  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
Democrat,  of  Connecticut.  Congressional 
Record,  vol.  106,  pt.  8,  pp.  10135-10146. 
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and  that  we  should  work  toward  acme  form 
of  world  government  strong  enough  to  elimi- 
nate wars  altogether." 

Paul  Nltze  told  the  Strategy  Seminar  that 
the  United  States  should  begin  disarmament 
without  requiring  disarmament  of  other  na- 
tions, in  the  hope  that  our  action  would 
"produce  reciprocal  action  on  the  part  of 
our  allies  and  also  on  the  part  of  our 
enemies." 

Nltze  said  we  should  stop  all  efforts  to 
build  a  class  A  nuclear  capability,  which 
could  strike  first  or  take  offensive  action; 
and  that  we  should  build  purely  retaliatory 
defense  systems,  and  then  surrender  com- 
mand of  those  systems  to  international  au- 
thority. He  proposed  that  we  make  this  sur- 
render by  giving  NATO  command  of  our 
Strategic  Air  Command,  and  by  notifying 
the  United  Nations  that  NATO  will  turn  over 
to  the  U-N.  the  ultimate  power  of  decision  on 
the  use  of  American  retaliatory  systems.'* 

After  Nltze  became  Kennedy's  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  public  found 
out  what  his  real  'defense  policy"  is.  alarmed 
citizens  wrote  Washington  officialdom  de- 
manding explanation.  Official  explanaUons 
from  Washington  Included:  (1)  flat  denials 
that  Nltze  had  ever  made  such  a  proposal; 
(3)  assertions  that  Nltze  did  not  really  mean 
that  he  wanted  SAC  to  be  made  a  NATO  com- 
mand: (3)  explanations  that  In  making  such 
a  proposal.  Nltze  was  really  suggesting  that 
such  a  thing  should  not  be  done — that  he 
was  merely  throwing  It  out  as  a  "grand  fal- 
lacy ";  (4)  explanations  that  Nitze's  proposal 
had  no  official  standing,  because  Nltze  was 
not  a  member  of  the  administration  when 
the  proposal  was  made. 

Dr.  Lawrence  G.  Osborne.  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  got  replies  from  two  Washington  of- 
ficials: one  from  Timothy  W.  Stanley  (Special 
Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  International  Security  Affairs)  say- 
ing that  a  proposal  to  turn  SAC  over  to  NATO 
was  not  under  consideration  by  the  Kennedy 
administration;  another  from  Vice  President 
Lyndon  B  Johnson,  saying:  "The  proposal 
that  the  Strategic  Air  Command  be  placed 
under  the  overall  administration  and  com- 
mand of  NATO  is  one  which  Is  being  given 
a  great  deal  of  thought  and  deliberation   ' 

On  March  23,  1961,  a  briefing  session  on 
disarmament  was  held  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment. About  75  persons  attended,  represent- 
ing such  organizations  as  the  United  World 
Federalists.  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion. Women's  International  League  for 
Peace,  American  Association  for  the  United 
Nations.  Federation  of  American  Scientists, 
Twentieth  Century  Fund.  UAW-CIO.  and  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Groups 

Mr  E  A  Oulllon.  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Disarmament  Administration  ( and  a  member 
of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations)  pre- 
sided. He  urged  the  groups  to  propagandize 
for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Dis- 
armament Agency  under  the  control  of  the 
State  Department,  and  not  answerable  to 
Congress.  An  agency  free  of  congressional 
controls  would  have  more  latitude  for  doing 
what  It  felt  necessary  In  the  field  of  disarma- 
ment. Mr  Gulllon  explained,  pointing  out 
that  it  is  "difficult  to  work  under  the  18th 
century  Constitution   " 

On  March  28.  1961,  President  Kennedy  sent 
to  Congress  a  defense  message  modeled  on  a 
confidential  memorandum  submitted  to  him 
by  his  Deputy  Assistant.  Walt  W.  Rostow. 
who  had  had  a  private  meeting  In  Moscow 
with  Vaslly  V  Kuznetsov.  Rostow  told 
President  Kennedy  that  the  Soviets  do  not 
think    Americans    really    want   disarmament 
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•  Proceedings  of  the  Asilomar  National 
Strategy  Seminar,  "  prepared  by  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute,  sponsored  by  Sixth  U.S. 
Army,  Western  Sea  Frontier.  Fourth  Air 
Force.  Apr.  1960;  and  "Idea  Promoted;  De- 
featism Big  Danger,  "  by  Edith  Kcrmit  Roose- 
velt, the  Dallas  Morning  News.  Sept    17.  19«1. 


because  we  continue  to  build  a  "first-strike" 
capability  against  the  Soviet  Union.  Rostow 
recommended  that  we  allay  Soviet  suspi- 
cions by  deemphaslzlng  offensive  weapons 
and  by  emphasizing  defensive  weapons. 

On  March  30.  1961.  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
pubiuhed  a  story  headlined :  "Inside  Story  of 
a  Big  Switch:  Kennedy's  Defense  Strategy 
TaUored  To  Ease  Red  Fears.  '  The  story  was 
written  In  Washington  by  Thomas  B.  Ross, 
who  commented  on  the  relationship  between 
Kennedy's  defense  program  and  the  Rostow 
memorandum,  saying: 

"The  similarities  in  the  statements  of 
Rostow  and  Mr.  Kennedy  were  no  coinci- 
dence. It  Is  known  that  large  sections  of 
the  President's  defense  message  were  written 
explicitly  for  the  consumption  of  top  Rus- 
sian officials. 

Moreover,    on     the    recommendation    of 

Charles   E.    Bohlen,   the   State    Department's 

leading  expert  on  Russia,  certain  Communist 

phraseology  was  Inserted  In  the  message. 
•    •    • 

"That  much  of  the  defense  messiige  was 
directed  to  the  Soviet  leaders  is  evident  In 
the  fact  that  Llewellyn  E.  Thompson,  Jr.. 
Ambassador  to  Russia,  was  given  a  special 
briefing  on  It.  •  •  •  The  message  will  now  be 
forwarded  to  him  In  Moscow  so  he  can 
reassure  Soviet  officials  that  the  United 
States  Is  taking  care  not  to  produce  a  'first- 
strike   capability.' 

"Emphasis  on  a  'second-strike'  capability 
ran  through  all  the  White  House  meetings 
on  the  message.  Most  of  the  sessions  were 
directed  by  Mr.  Kennedy's  chief  aid.  Theo- 
dore Sorensen.  who  repeatedly  made  it  clear 
that  the  President  wanted  to  avoid  provoca- 
tive, offensive   weapons." 

Charles  Bohlen.  who  recommended  "Com- 
munist phraseology"  In  Kennedy's  defense 
message.  Is  a  member  of  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Another  key  figure  in 
Kennedy's  defense-disarmament  planning  Is 
Dr  Jerome  Bert  Wlesner.  also  a  member  of 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  Here  Is 
Information  about  Wlesner.  from  the  New 
York   Times   Magazine: 

•  Dr  Jerome  Bert  Wlesner.  a  former  pro- 
fessor at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  •  •  •  u  the  top  planner,  arbitra- 
tor and  counselor  of  scientific  policy  within 
the  Government,  and,  thus,  throughout  the 
scientific  community  at  large  •  •  •  Wlesner 
oversees  the  operations  of  all  scientifically 
oriented  agencies,  such  as  the  Defense  De- 
partment, Atomic  Energy  Conunlsslon  and 
National   Science   Foundation 

"He  operates  tiehlnd  a  wall  of  White  House 
secrecy,  somewhat  to  the  dismay  of  Con- 
gress which  would  like  to  be  privy  to  his 
scientific    policy   advice. 

■  Before  Joining  the  administration,  Wles- 
ner made  no  secret  of  his  l>ellef  that  the 
United  States  at  times  had  been  almost 
as  much  to  blame  as  the  Soviet  Union  for 
blocking  agreement  on  arms-control 
measures. 

■  One  of  the  principal  obstacles  standing 
In  the  way  of  disarmament,  In  WIesner's 
opinion.  Is  a  'communications  block'  be- 
tween the  two  sides. 

It  was  largely  because  of  his  desire  to 
break  down  the  'communications  block'  that 
Wlesner  last  fall  took  the  potentially  im- 
politic step  of  going  to  Moscow  to  attend 
a  nongovernmental  conference  of  East-West 
scientists  on  disarmament"  '« 

On  May  25,  1961.  President  Kennedy.  In  a 
special  message  to  Congress,  asked  for  esub- 
llshment  of  a  Disarmament  Agency."  This 
was  the  first  formal  step  toward  the  Agency 
which  the  March  23,  1961.  State  Department 
"briefing"  of  leftwlng  leaders  had  prepared 
the  propaganda  campaign  for. 


On  June  23,  1961,  John  J  McCloy  Special 
Adviser  to  the  President  on  Disarmament 
(and  a  member  of  the  Council  on  Porelcn 
Relations),  sent  to  the  President  a  draft  of 
a  bill  to  create  the  new  Agency,  in  his  letter 
of  transmittal  to  the  President.  McCloy  re 
vealed  that  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
Disarmament  Agency  is  to  work  for  world 
government'" 

On  June  29.  1961.  President  Kennedy  sent 
McCloy  s  proposed  bill  to  the  Congress  in 
his  letter  of  transmittal,  the  President  also 
revealed  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  was 
not  only  to  work  toward  elimination  of  na- 
tional armaments,  but  to  'strengthen  Inter- 
national institutions"  into  world  govern" 
ment '• 

On  August  15.  1961.  four  former  high  offl. 
clals  in  the  Elsenhower  administration- 
Christian  A.  Herter.  Thomas  S.  Gates.  Gen 
Alfred  M.  Oruenther,  and  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  (all  members  of  the  Council  on  For 
eign  Relations)— testified  before  a  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  in  support 
of  President  Kennedy's  Disarmament  Agency 
Lodge  urged  that  the  Western  powers  also 
set  up  a  "unified  diplomatic  command"  so 
that  our  "decisionmaking  machinery  "  win 
not  be  cumbersome."* 

Former  President  Elsenhower  wrote  a  letter 
strongly  endorsing  the  proposed  Agency  "• 

On  August  30.  1961.  the  Soviet  Union 
abruptly  announced  that  It  would  resume 
massive  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  '•  The 
moratorium  which  Uie  Soviets  had  asked 
for  In  1958  was  at  last  to  end:  they  had 
completed  their  analyses  of  the  1958  tesu 
and   were  ready  for  another  series 

One  Interesting  aspect  of  the  Soviet  an- 
nouncement Is  that  It  came  on  the  eve  of  a 
meeting  of  24  neutral  nations  at  Belgrade 
Yugoslavia.  Ostensibly,  a  major  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  to  underscore  the  neutral 
nations'  oft-repeated  plea  for  major  powers 
to  stop  testing  nuclear  weapons.  The  oddly 
timed  Soviet  announcement  looked  like  a 
deliberate  affront.  The  liberal  press  of 
America  predicted  that  this  arrogant  act 
would  outrage  the  neutralist  leaders  gather- 
ing at  Belgrade  and  would,  thus,  backfire  on 
the  Soviet*. 

But  when  the  neutralist  leaders  gathered 
they  expressed  sympathy  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  blamed  the  United  States  for 
causing  the  Soviets  to  resume  nuclear  test- 
ing.'* 

The  24  neutral  nations,  whose  leaders  took 
this  action,  had  all  received  (and  are  still 
receiving)  great  quantities  of  aid  from  the 
United  States,  little  or  nothing  from  the 
Soviet  Union  '• 

The  announced  Soviet  plan  to  resume  nu- 
clear testing  did  not  slow  down  the  American 
drive  for  disarmament.  On  September  23 
1961,  the  House  of  Representatives  author- 
ized a  final  version  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  of  1961  (H.R.  9118  Public 
Law  87  297).  to  establish  an  Arms  Control 
and   Disarmament   Agency. 

Just  as  E  A  Gulllon  had  demanded  at  the 
State  Department  briefing  6  months  before 
the  Agency  was  set  up  free  of  congres.slonal 
controls 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 
of  1961  confers  upon  the  Director  of  the  new 
Disarmament  Agency  broad  authority  (under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State)  to  do  Just  about  any- 
thing  the  Director  may  claim  to  be   In   the 
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""Top  Scientist  on  the  New  Frontier," 
by  John  W.  Finney,  the  New  York  T1m«8 
Miigazlne.  Sept.  3,  1961.  pp.  8  ff. 


"  "Document*  on  Disarmament,  1961,"  US 
Arms  Contrf)!  and  Disarmament  Agency  Pub- 
lication No  5.  Aug  1962.  pp  151-161,  196-199, 
214-227,317-350. 

"  Letter,  US  Representative  Waltex 
Rogers,  Democrat  of  Texas,  In  support  of 
Disarmament  Agency,  Feb   2.  1963 

"  Text  of  the  Declaration  of  Belgrade." 
the  New  York  "Hmes.  Sept  7.  1961.  p  8. 
When  Neutrals'  Oet  Together,"  US  News 
&  World  Report,  Sept.  11.  1961.  pp.  74  ff. 


interest  of  peace  and  arms  control.  The  Di- 
rector can  formxilate  U.S.  disarmament 
policies,  conduct  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers  and  international  organizations, 
command  the  services  of  other  Federal 
agencies,  obtain  restricted  information  from 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission — and  enjoy 
specific  exemptions  from  laws  written  by 
Congress.  For  example,  section  43,  of  title 
IV  of  the  act  says:  "The  President  may,  in 
advance,  exempt  actions  of  the  Director  from 
the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  contracts 
or  expenditures  of  Government  funds  when- 
ever he  determines  that  such  action  is  es- 
sential In  the  Interest  of  United  States  arms 
control  and  disarmament  and  security 
policy." 

Only  In  section  33  of  title  HI  of  Public  Law 
87  297  did  Congress  insert  a  provision  indi- 
cating an  Intent  to  retain,  in  Congress,  some 
control  over  policies  and  programs  devised 
by  the  Director  of  the  Disarmament  Agency. 
A  clause  in  section  33  provides:  "That  no 
action  shall  be  taken  under  this  or  any  other 
law  that  win  obligate  the  United  States  to 
disarm  or  to  reduce  or  to  limit  the  Armed 
Forces  or  armaments  of  the  United  States, 
except  pursuant  to  the  treatymaklng  p>ower 
of  the  President  under  the  Constitution,  or 
unless  authorized  by  further  affirmative  leg- 
islation by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

This  provision  Is  meaningless,  because 
modern  (and  Incorrect)  Supreme  Court  in- 
terpretations of  the  Constitution  hold  that 
the  "treatymaklng  power  of  the  President" 
Includes  the  power  to  enter  into  executive 
agreements  with  foreign  nations — without 
the  advice  and  consent,  or  even  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  US  Senate  -'" 

On  September  25.  1961—2  days  after  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  of  1961 
was  passed  in  the  Hou.se — Adlal  Stevenson 
presented,  to  the  16th  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  American  plan  for 
total  worldwide  disarmament.  This  Ameri- 
can plan  (almost  identical  with  the  plan 
which  the  Soviet  Union  had  submitted  to 
the  UN  on  September  23.  I960)  -'  would 
uansfer  control  of  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  to 
the  United  Nations,  restrict  the  American 
Military  Establishment  to  the  size  and  kind 
needed  for  control  iif  the  American  popula- 
tion, and  prohibit  u."  from  jxis-sesslng  or 
even  trying  to  develop  a  defense  against 
weapons  of  mass  destruction 

Senator  Sthom  THrRMONo.  Democrat,  of 
South  Carolina,  made  several  speeches  In 
the  latter  part  of  1961.  sharply  criticizing  the 
State  Department  plan  to  surrender  Ameri- 
can nuclear  weapons  to  the  UN  Although 
the  plan  had  been  formally  preseiUed  to  the 
UN  and  the  text  published  In  an  official 
State  Department  pamphlet.  Washington  of- 
ficials, when  receiving  inquiries  from  the 
public,  flatly  denied  that  the  plan  existed 
Here  are  passages  from  a  typical  official  let- 
ter of  denial — this  one  written  by  John  E 
Carliind,  Director  of  Special  Activities.  Of- 
fice of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Public  Affairs,  to  Mrs  W  M  Walters  In 
Spokane.  Wash  : 

"This  is  in  reference  to  your  recent  com- 
munication    relative     to     reports    that     the 


See  footnote  2  on  page  11115 
"  Discussion  of  the  Executive  Agreement 
and  Its  binding  powers,  various  Supreme 
Court  decisions  contained  In  "Tlie  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America,  Analysis 
and  Interpretation,"  prepared  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress, 
Edward  S  Corwln.  Editor,  US  Senate  Docu- 
ment No  170.  82d  Congress,  2d  sess  .  1953, 
pp    434-435 

'  This  Time.  Russians  Really  Did  It  First.  " 
Amarlllo.  Texas.  Dally  News.  Feb.  16,  1963. 
p  4 — setting  out.  side  by  side,  the  Soviet  dis- 
armament proposals  of  Sept  23.  1960;  and 
the  American  disarmament  proposals  of 
Sept  25.  1961. 


United  States  Is  considering  turning  over 
nuclear  weapons  or  information  about  such 
weajjons  to  the  United  Nations. 

"The  Department  of  Defense  has  received 
other  Blmilar  letters,  apparently  stemming 
from  erroneous  articles  that  have  appeared 
In  some  newspapers.  The  Defense  Etepart- 
ment  has  no  such  plans  and  we  know  of  no 
Qoyernment  proposal  which  would  involve 
turning  nuclear  weapons  or  Information 
about  them  over  to  the  United  Nations." 

By  the  end  of  1961.  plans  for  disarming 
the  United  States  (and.  thus,  surrendering 
her  sovereignty)  were  formulated  and  an- 
nounced. In  1962.  as  will  be  shown  in  this 
report  next  week,  came  fvu-ther  development 
of  the  plans — chiefly  in  the  form  of  con- 
cessions to  entice  Soviet  agreement. 


{From  the  Dan  Smoot  Report,  May  20.  19631 
Disarmament — Past  III 

As  early  as  1917.  international  Communists 
began  to  use  worldwide  disarmament 
propaganda  as  a  means  of  attack  against  non- 
Conununlst  nations,  particularly  the  United 
States.  To  Communists,  worldwide  dis- 
armament does  not  mean  elimination  from 
the  world  of  all  weap>ons  of  war.  It  means 
taking  all  weapons  away  from  non-Com- 
munists BO  that  they  can  offer  no  resistance 
to  communism. 

Lenin  said,  and  Khrushchev  has  repeated, 
that  Communists  are  contemptuous  of 
pacifism,  but  can  effectively  use  pacifists  in 
non-Communist  nations. 

Pacifists  believe  that  war  Is  horrible:  and 
every  decent  and  sane  person  on  earth  agrees 
with  them.  Pacifists,  however,  are  not  will- 
ing to  accept  reality.  Reality  Is  that  wars 
are  Inevitable  until  human  beings  are  better 
than  they  have  ever  been  since  Adam  and 
Eve  were  expellee  from  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Human  beings  cannot  be  Improved  through 
legislation  or  disarmament  pacts.  They  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  improved  by  having  their 
weapons  taken  away  from  them. 

Suppose  non-Communist  nations  could 
make  an  agreement  with  Communist 
dictators  which  resulted  In  the  actual  world- 
wide elimination  of  all  modern  weapons  of 
war.  What  would  then  prevent  the  hordes 
of  Asia  and  Africa  from  overrunning  the 
civilized   world   with   butcher  knives? 

To  avoid  such  a  catastrophe,  why  not  dis- 
arm all  nations,  but  at  the  same  time  arm 
an  international  authority  to  keep  the  peace? 
This  would  be  worse  than  total  disarmament 
without  an  armed  authority  to  enforce  order. 
Any  agency  with  enough  authority  to  police 
the  world,  and  with  a  monopoly  of  weapons, 
will  enslave  and  oppress  the  world  Tliat 
fact  also  derives  from  the  nature  of  man. 
Civilized  people  stripped  of  weapons  would,  at 
least,  have  a  better  chance  to  defend  them- 
selves against  lawless  and  ravaging  hordes 
than  to  defend  themselves  against  an  inter- 
national authority  armed  with  modern  weap- 
ons, and  in  control  of  the  world. 

Men  will  become  "good"  enough  to  refrain 
from  warring  on  each  other  only  when,  and 
if.  all  men  accept  for  themselves  the  saving 
grace  that  God  offers.  Meanwhile,  it  be- 
hooves all  nations  (most  especially  civilized 
Western  nations  whose  culture  is  founded  on 
faith  in  God )  to  maintain  whatever  weap- 
onry Is  necessary  to  protect  their  civiliza- 
tion against  all  threats,  within  or  without. 

Before  the  councils  of  the  world,  there  are. 
at  present,  two  basic  proposals  for  so-called 
worldwide  disarmament:  TTie  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's proposal  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment's  proposal 

The  Soviet  Government  pretends  to  want 
worldwide  disarmament  without  a  strong 
international  authority  to  keep  the  peace. 
Even  if  the  Communist  proposal  were  honest 
(which  it  most  certainly  is  not),  it  would 
eventuate  in  the  catastrophe  of  a  defense- 
less civilized  world  being  overrun  by  hordes 
of  barbarians. 


The  American  Government  wants  total  dis- 
armament of  all  nations,  with  an  Interna- 
tional authorltgy  armed  and  empowered  to 
enforce  the  peace — a  plan  which  would  even- 
tuate in  a  universal,  all-powerful  dictator- 
ship even  more  horrible  than  anarchy. 

How  we  arrived  at  the  point  where  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  seriously  considering 
these  two  alternatives  for  disaster  is  an 
amazing  story — parts  of  which  are  sketched 
in  the  two  previous  issues  of  this  report. 

A    REVIEW 

The  testing  of  nuclear  explosions — in  the 
air.  underground,  underwater,  and  in 
space — is  necessary  for  research  to  develop 
nuclear  weapons,  particularly  defensive 
weapons:  antimissile  missiles,  for  example 
Each  nuclear  explosion  produces  a  mass  of 
new  information  which  is  useless  until  It  has 
been  studied,  evaluated,  and  correlated  with 
other  technical  information. 

Yet,  the  time  and  cost  of  preparing  for  a 
nuclear  shot  make  one-shot  nuclear  testing 
impractical.  The  practical  way  is  to  arrange 
a  series  of  nuclear  explosions,  and  then  to 
suspend  all  testing  until  the  whole  mass  of 
information  produced  has  been  assimilated. 
The  work  of  assimilation  may  take  years. 
During  that  time,  it  is  not  sensible  to  do  any 
major  testing. 

In  the  spring  of  1958,  the  Soviets,  having 
concluded  a  major  series  of  nuclear  tests, 
asked  for  a  moratorium  on  testing.  Peace 
propagandists  raised  a  clamcw  In  support  of 
the  Soviet  proposal.  On  October  31.  1958. 
Eisenhower  halted  all  plans  for  American 
nuclear  testing,  accepting  Khrushchev's  un- 
supported promise  that  he  would  do  like- 
wise. 

Kennedy  continued  the  ban  on  American 
testing,  though  it  was  universally  known 
that  the  Soviets  had  never  kept  their  word. 
The  men  whom  Kennedy  placed  In  charge 
of  defense  and  disarmament  policies  were 
on  record  as  wanting  Amsrican  disarma- 
ment, with  or  without  Soviet  disarmament; 
they  devised  a  defense  program  admittedly 
intended  to  please  the  Soviets;  they  rammed 
through  Congress  an  act  creating  a  Disarma- 
ment Agency  '  with  a  Director  empowered  to 


'  Ttfi'^tet  below  gives  the  names  of  all  U.S. 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  took  a 
stand,  in  rollcall  votes,  against  the  Dis- 
armament Agency  Act  in  1961.  If  your  Sen- 
ator or  Representative  was  in  Congress  at 
that  time  and  Is  not  listed  below,  he  was  in 
favor  of  the  Disarmament  Agency.  The  votes 
are  taken  from  the  Congressional  Quarterly 
Weekly  Report  of  Sept.  15,  p.  1602;  Sept.  22, 
pp.  1640-1641;  and  Sept.  29.  pp.  1686-1687; 
all  1961. 

Senate:  Arizona.  Goldwater.  Republican; 
Arkansas,  McClellan,  Democrat:  Florida, 
Smathers.  Democrat;  Georgia.  Russell.  Demo- 
crat, Talmadge,  Democrat;  Kansas.  Schoep- 
pel.  Republican;  Louisiana,  Ellender,  Demo- 
crat: Mississippi,  Eastland,  Democrat, 
Stennis.  Democrat;  Nebraska,  Curtis,  Repub- 
lican. Hruska.  Republican;  South  Carolina. 
Thurmond.  Demcxirat;  South  Dakota.  Mundt. 
Republican;  Texas,  Tower,  Republican;  Vir- 
ginia. Byrd,  Democrat. 

House:  Arizona,  Rhodes.  Republican;  Ar- 
kansas. Alford.  Democrat.  Gathings.  Demo- 
crat. Norrell,  Democrat;  California,  Bell.  Re- 
publican, Hlestand,  Republican,  Lipscomb, 
Republican.  McDonough.  Republican.  Rous- 
selot.  Republican,  Sheppard,  Democrat. 
Smith.  Republican.  Utt,  Republican;  Colo- 
rado. Dominick.  Republican;  Florida,  Haley. 
Democrat;  Georgia.  James  C.  Davis.  Demo- 
crat; Illinois,  Anderson,  Republican.  Flndley, 
Republican.  Hoffman.  Republican;  Indiana. 
Bruce.  Republican,  Roudebush,  Republican, 
Wilson.  Republican;  Iowa.  Hoeven.  Republi- 
can. Gross.  Republican,  Jensen.  Republican: 
Kansas.  Dole.  Republican.  McVey.  Republi- 
can: Louisiana.  Hubert,  Democrat:  Michigan, 
Bennett.  Republican.  Harvey.  Republican, 
Hoffman.  Republican,  Johansen.  Repuhlican, 
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do  anything  (Including  violations  of  I»ed- 
eral  law)  which  b«  might  claim  to  b«  in  the 
Interest  of  peace  and  disarmament;  and 
they  submitted  to  the  U  K  a  pruposed  ueaty 
which  would  disarm  the  Unit«d  States  aiul 
surrender  her  nuclear  weapons. 

By  the  end  of  1961.  military  men  were 
expressing  grave  fear  that  the  Kennedy  de- 
Ten.Te  and  disarmament  programs  would 
leave  the  United  Slates  virtually  helpless 
against   the  Soviets. ' 

On  March  2.  19«2.  Presldeut  Kennedy  said 
the  Soviets.  In  their  nuclear  tests,  were  press- 
ing hard  toward  the  goal  uf  developing  the 
most  desperately  needed  weapon  of  our  time 
— a  means  of  destroying  attacking  enemy 
rockets  before  they  explode  on  target.  The 
President  said  the  Soviet  tests  of  1961  "re- 
flected •  •  •  the  trial  of  novel  designs  and 
techniques,  and  some  substantial  gains  In 
weaponry.  •  Mentioning  the  powerful  "nu- 
clear attack  and  defease  capnblllty"  which 
the  Soviets  are  developing,  the  President 
warned  that  further  Soviet  tests  would  put 
the  free  world  In  grave  danger  He  said  that 
the  United  States  "cannot  make  similar 
strides  without  testing  In  the  atmosphere  as 
well  as  underground."  and  that  "in  many 
areas  of  nuclear  weapons  research  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  our  progress  is 
stifled  without  experiments  In  every  environ- 
ment." " 

Concerning   the   possibility  of   negotiating 
some    effective    ban    on    Soviet    testing,    the 
President  said:   "The  baste  lesson  of  some  3 
years  and  353  negotiating  sessions  at  Geneva 
Is   this — that   the  Soviets  will    not   agree   to 
an     effective     ban   •    •    •   as     long  •    •    •  as 
•    •    •   a   new   uninspected   moratorium  or   a 
new  agreement  without  controls,  would  en- 
able  them  once   again  to   prevent   the  West 
from  testing  while  they  prepare  in  secret.""^ 
On  March   11.   1962,  Robert   S    McNamara. 
Secretary  of  Defense,  said  the  United  States 
has  no  reasonable   prospect  of  developing  a 
"successful  defense   against  missiles.     At  the 
s&zne    time.    American    officialdom    generally 
was   reflecting    the    expressed    conviction    of 
the  President  that  the  Soviets  may  be  on  the 
point  of  developing  such  a  defensive  weapon. 
In   view   of  all   this,   it   was  reasonable   to 
assume  that  the  President  would  order  im- 
mediate preparation*  for   massive   American 
testing    of    nuclear    weapons       He    did    not. 
He  ordered  a  new  series  of  atmospheric  tests 
to  be   held  in   the  Pacinc   beginning   in   late 
April     1962 — but    promised     that     the    tests 


Meader,  Republican:  Mississippi.  Williams, 
Democrat.  Wlnstead.  Democrat;  Missouri, 
Hall,  Republican;  Montana.  Battlii.  Republi- 
can; Nebraska.  Beermann,  Republican.  Cun- 
ningham, Republican:  New  Jersey,  Auchln- 
closs.  Republican:  New  York.  JDerounlan, 
Republican.  Kllburn.  Republican,  King.  Re- 
publican. Pillion.  Republican.  Ray.  Republi- 
can. St.  George.  Republican.  Taber.  Repub- 
lican; North  DakoU,  Short,  Republican; 
Ohio,  Ashbrook.  Republican.  Devlne,  Repub- 
lican. Scherer,  Republican;  Pennsylvania, 
Gavin,  Republican,  Ooodling,  Republican. 
Savior,  Republican:  South  Carolina,  Ash- 
more,  Democrat,  Dorn,  Democrat,  Riley 
Democrat,  Rivers.  Democrat;  Texas,  Alger. 
Republican,  B\irIe«on,  Democrat.  Casey.  Dem- 
ocrat, Dowdy,  Democrat.  Ratherford.  Demo- 
crat, Teague,  Democrat:  Virginia,  Abbltt. 
Democrat,  Tuck,  Democrat:  Wisconsin.  Laird, 
Republican.  OTConskl.  Republican.  Schade- 
berg.  Republican,  Van  Pelt.  Republican. 

'For  a  complete  discussion  of  the  back- 
ground of  disarmament.  Including  documen- 
tation, see  this  Report,  "Disarmament — Part 
!.••  May  6,  1963;  and  "Disarmament — Part  11  •* 
May  13,  1963 

•The  Test  Ban:  An  American  Strategy  of 
Gradual  Self-Mutllatlon.  by  Stefan  T.  Pos- 
sony.  CONGRESSIONAL  Record,  Mar.  21,  1963, 
p.  4614. 


would  not  be  conducted  If  the  Soviets  would 
sign  a  nuclear  test  ban  by  mld-Aprll  ' 

On  March  14.  196a.  when  the  18- 
nation  Disarmament  Committee  began  an- 
other series  of  disarmament  conferences  at 
Geneva,  the  United  States  and  Great  BrltAia 
proposed  the  outlawing  of  underground  nu- 
clear tests,  suggesting  an  international  in- 
spection system  lo  detect  and  investigate 
suspicious  earth  Uemors— that  Is,  earth 
uemors  which  seismic  Instruments  could 
not  positively  Identify  as  earthquakes.  The 
Soviets  held  out  for  an  unpollced  morato- 
rium on  underground  tests,  pending  the  de- 
velopment of  a  conuol  system  for  general 
and  complete  dlsaniiament  ' 

On  AprU  9.  1962.  President  Kennedy  and 
Prime  Minister  MacralUan  personally  appeal- 
ed to  Khrushchev  to  reconsider  the  Soviet 
poBlUon.  pointing  out  that  scientific  in- 
strumentation Is  not  fully  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing earthquakes  from  underground 
explosions  • 

On  April  IJ  i9«2.  Khrushchev  replied  by 
saying  Kennedy  and  Macmillan  wanted  in- 
spection as  a  means  of  chooelng  the  moment 
to  attack   the  Soviet   Union.' 

On  April  12.  19«3.  various  members  of  the 
18-nation  Committee  appealed  to  the  Scvlei 
Union  and  the  United  Slate*  to  enter  an- 
other  unpollced  moratorium  on  testing  for 
the  duration  of  the  Conference  The  Soviet 
Union  agreed   to  this  proposal  • 

On  April  18.  1962.  8  small-nation  mem- 
bers of  the  18-natlon  Disarmament  Com- 
mittee sviggested  a  compromise  solution, 
which  was.  in  effect  that  existing  naUonal 
control  and  detection  systems  be  used  m- 
stead  of  the  internationai  Inspection  system 
demanded  by  the  United  Slates  An  impar- 
tial InternatKinal  Commission  would  process 
data  produf-ed  by  the  various  national  detec- 
tion systems.  If  the  International  \C(im- 
mlssion  noticed  data  which  might  indicate 
an  Illegal  nuclear  test  somewhere,  it  would 
notify  the  nation  on  whose  territory  that 
event  occurred.  The  suspected  nation  would 
then  cooperate  with  the  International  Com- 
niLssion  In  determining  Uie  precise  nature  oX 
the   explosion    in  question.- 

The  United  Stales  and  the  United  Kingdom 
accepted  this  eight -nation  proposal  as  a  basis 
for  negotiation  The  .Sovieu  also  accepted 
it.  saying  it  was  practically  Identical  with 
their  own  proposal  ' 

On  April  18.  1962.  US  Ambassador  Arthur 
H  Dean  presented  to  the  18-natlon  Dis- 
armament Committee  an  •Outline  of  Basic 
Provisions  of  a  Treaty  on  General  and 
Complete  Disarmament  in  a  Peaceful  World" 
This  plan,  developed  by  the  U  S  Disarma- 
ment Agency  has  been  officially  character- 
ized :is  the  most  comprehensive  blueprint 
for  peace  through  multilateral  international 
disarmament  that  the  United  States  or  any 
other  country  has  ever  undertaken  "  '  Wil- 
liam C  Foster.  Du-ector  of  the  Disarmament 
Agency,  sums  up  his  1962  general  disarma- 
ment proposals  in  these  words: 

■  The  United  States  proposes  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment In  three  suges.  In  each  sUge  all  major 
armaments,  including  nuclear  delivery  ve- 
hicles, would  be  reduced  by  one-third.  •  •  • 
"Stage  I  of  the  U  S  plan  contains  essential 
measures  to  meet  the  nuclear  threat,  espe- 
cially by  a  cutoff  of  the  production  of  fission- 
able materials  for  nuclear  weap<ms  purpooes. 
Further  measures  to  reduce  and  eventually 
eliminate  nuclear  weapons  remaining  in 
NaUonal   arsenals    would    be   carried   out    in 
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'Second  Annual  Report  to  Congress.  Jan  1, 
1962  Dec  "11.  1962.  US.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  Publication  No  14,  Feb- 
ruary 1963. 

■International  Negotiations  on  Ending  Nu- 
clear Weapon  Tests,  September  1961-3eptem- 
ber  1962  US  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  Publication  No  9.  October  1962. 


stages  II  and  III  of  the  U  S.  program  aff  r 
lh«  completion  of  InlernaUo^  e,^' 
studies.  "  •  '^«P»ri 

The  American  dlaannament  propoiuil  whLnK 
Fo.ier  ihu.  d..crlbes,  and  whlci^ii,^'^ 
presented    at    Geneva    on    AprU    18     19^  7 
basically  U.e  same  aa  the  treat,  wllichTdl^S 
Stevenson  submitted  to  the  United  Nati^Iv. 
1?  ,^''"''*^''    l'*«l-P'"P«ing    to   strip  tS 
United  State,  of  nuclear,  and  other  modern 
weapons,  by  turning  them  over  to  the  Unlt*.i 
Nauona      The    J962   propwwU.   however    wem 
u.io  dtiail  about  how   the   reduction  u»  ns 
uoiial  armamenia  would   be  carried  out  in  a 
three  stage  plan      Nation*  would  reduce  theu- 
.■xrmamens    by    one-third    each    year    for    3 
••>•.-<       l",,nih,it    ;iir(raft   and   ships  and   mis- 
Mies  of  all  kinds,  antimissile  missile  systems 
UnJm    armored  cars,  and  so  on— all  would  be 
placed    in   a  dejx)!    under   supervision  of  an 
Internal  Kjnal      Disarmament      Organization 
The  IDO  would  have  power  to  destroy  them 
order    them    converted    for      pejiceful      pur- 
poees,  or  order  ihem  turned  over  to  a  United 
Nations  military  force  to  strengthen  the- UN 
peacekeeping    mft(  hlnery       The    Sovleta    re- 
jected the  American  proposal 

No  agreement  having  been  reached  at  the 
Geneva  Disarmament  Conference,  Presideni 
Kennedy  ordered  a  resumpUon  of  American 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons  In  the  atmos- 
phere The  series  began  on  April  26.  1962 
But  the  testing  was  timid  and  halting,  hob- 
bled by  politics  and  prop<\ganda  Kennedy 
permitted  only  a  few  tests  in  the  %'monphere 
t>elure  again  su^spendlng  them 

The  hrst  seesion  of  the  IB-nation  Disarma- 
ment Conference  at  Geneva  ended,  with  no 
uccomplUhment*.  on   June   14.   1962- 

When  the  second  session  opened  on  July 
16,  1962,  American  representatives  sUirtlea 
the  world  by  reversing  the  American  stand 
on  the  question  of  Inspection  and  control 
Consistently.  American  omcisls  had  insisted 
that  disarmament  would  not  work  unles* 
there  was  an  International  Inspection  and 
control  system  Khrushchev  had  consist- 
ently Insisted  that  existing  national  inspec- 
tion and  control  systeuis  would  be  ade- 
quate— since  these  systems  could  report  to 
an  international  commission  on  any  sus- 
picious activity  which  they  detected  In 
April  1962,  President  Kennedy  h.id  rejected 
Khrushchev  "8  proposal  for  an  unpollced 
moratorium  on  underground  nuclear  testing 
for  the  specific  reiison  ihat  Uiere  is  no  posi- 
tive means  of  telling  uhelher  an  earth 
Uemor  Is  caused  by  earthquake  or  by  under- 
ground explosion  • 

On  August  1,  1962,  President  Kennetly  an- 
nounced that,  whereas  in  April  he  had  not 
believed  that  there  was  adequate  seismic  in- 
strumentation for  Identifying  earth  tremors, 
he  now  believed  there  was  such  equipment 
and  that  he  was.  therefore,  willing  to  aban- 
don the  pre\  lous  American  demand  for  an 
international  inspection  and  control  system 
The  Pre.sident  said  he  Is  now  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  proposal  (perennially  made  by 
Khrushchev)  for  a  national  system  under 
international  supervision.'  - 

The  President  laid  down  one  proviso:  the 
Soviets  must  accept  the  American  principle 
of  on-site  Inspections  of  unidentlfled  seismic 
events.  This  means  that  if  detection  equip- 
ment records  and  Ux-ates  an  e.irth  tremor 
which  connot  be  Identified  as  an  earthquake. 
International  Inspectors  should  be  permitted 
to  go  to  the  locale  of  that  tremor  (within 
the  Soviet  Union  or  elsewhere)  and  make  an 
on-the-spot  (on-site)    Inspection. 

As  usual,  the  Soviets  rejected  the  on-site 
Inspection  proposal. 

The  United  States  tried  again.  On  Augn.'it 
27.  1962,  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  Introduced  at  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence two  new  treaties  which  the  US  Di.s- 
armament  Agency  had  drawn  up.  One  pro- 
vided for  a  total  ban  on  all  kinds  of  nuclear 
testing,  the  ban  to  be  policed  by  a  nationally 
manned    detection    system    under    Interna- 
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tional  supervision  Tlie  other  Disarmament 
.agency  proposal  of  August  27  provided  for 
a  limited  ban  on  nuclear  testing — without 
any  International  verification  machinery.*' 
The  "Draft  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear 
Weajxins  Tests  In  All  Environments,"  which 
the  United  Slates  and  the  United  Kingdom 
proposed  on  August  27,  1962  would  place  an 
International  Scientific  Commission  In 
charge  of  all  arrangements  and  agreements. 
This  Commission  would  be  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  15  nations. 

The  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Great  Britain  would  each  be  a  permanent 
member  Of  the  remaining  12  members,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  nominate  3;  the  United 
States  would  nominate  1:  Great  Britain 
would  nominate  1;  and  all  3  powers  to- 
gether would   nominate  7  ' 

The  Soviet  Union  rejected  both  of  the 
American  August  27  proposals  and  demanded 
an  uninspected  moratorium  on  nuclear 
testing  to  begin  January  1.  1963  The  So- 
viets were  near  completion  of  their  1961-62 
tests  and  wanted  to  call  time-out  In  1963 
for  the  necessary  period  of  study  and  evalu- 
ation President  Kennedy  replied  that  the 
United  States  was  willing  to  ban  all  nuclear 
tests  beginning  January  1,  1963,  If  an  effec- 
tive agreement  could  be  reached  by  then. 

The  lOlh  Pugwash  Conference,  held  at 
London  In  September  1962,  proposed  that 
detection  of  nuclear  explosions  be  achieved 
hv  unmanned  nuclear  detection  stations  (lit- 
tle black  boxes) .  Pugwash  Conference  refers 
to  meetings  of  Soviet  and  Western  scientists 
which  have  been  held  at  Intervals  since  July 
1957— when  the  first  such  conference  was 
held  In  Pugwash,  Nova  Scotia,'  at  the  home 
of  Cyrus  Eaton,  an  American  industrialist 
whose  sympathy  with  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
notorious. 

No  unmanned  detection  stations,  of  the 
kind  suggested  by  the  pro-Soviets  at  the 
Pugwash  Conference,  have  yet  been  devel- 
oped If  developed,  they  would  be  small, 
portable,  .sealed  boxes,  ccjntalning  seismic 
equipment  A  specified  number  of  them 
would  be  placed  In  specified  locations 
throughout  the  world  If  other  detection 
equipment  recorded  an  unidentifiable  earth 
tremor  located,  say,  on  Soviet  soil,  the  United 
States  (or  any  other  nation)  could  request 
that  International  Inspectors  examine  the 
seismic  boxes  located  In  the  Soviet  Union 
to  see  what  they  had  recorded  The  Soviets 
would  then  fly  the  boxes  to  some  designated 
place  and  let  International  Inspectors  ex- 
amine them  Tliat  Is  the  "little  black  boxes" 
scheme,  devised  by  Cyrus  Eaton's  pro-Soviet 
Pugwash  Conference  at  London  in  Septem- 
ber 1962 

On  December  10.  1962,  the  Soviets  formally 
adopted  the  Pugwash  proposal  as  their  own, 
suggesting  a  nuclear  test  ban  to  be  moni- 
tored by  the  little  boxes  The  Soviets  said 
they  were  willing  to  have  two  or  three  such 
boxes  placed  In  Soviet  territory.  They  even 
promised  to  permit  International  inspectors 
to  enter  the  Soviet  Union  periodically  to 
collect  readings  from  the  little  boxes — pro- 
vided the  inspectors  were  under  tight  Soviet 
escort  and  security  .screening  while  on  Soviet 
territory. 

US.  officialdom  welcomed  this  Soviet  pro- 
posal as  a  heartening  sign  and  as  a  hopeful 
forerunner  of  things  to  come,  although  ad- 
mitting that  the  Soviet  proposal  did  not  pro- 
vide the  foolproof  Inspection  and  control 
which  the  United  States  wanted 

On  December  12,  1962,  the  fourth  treaty 
or  set  of  arms-control  proposals  devised  by 
the  UJS.  Disarmament  Agency,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Disarmament  Conference  at 
Geneva.  Made  "in  the  wake  of  the  Cuban 
crisis,"  this  December  12  proposal  Included 
six  measure*  designed  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
war  through  accident,  miscalculation  or  the 


failure  of  communication.     Those  six  meas- 
ures: 

"First,  the  exchange  of  military  missions 
among  nations.  We  currently  exchange  mili- 
tary attaches  with  the  Soviet  Union:  this 
proposal  would  be  a  broadening  of  this 
precedent. 

"Second,  advance  notification  to  all  coun- 
tries of  military  maneuvers. 

"Third,  the  improvement  of  communica- 
tions between  major  governments.  This 
would  include  the  so-called  "hot  line"  or 
purple  telephone'  between  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Chairman  Khrushchev  but  would 
also  take  in  lower  echelon  communications 
as  well 

"Fourth,  observation  posts  established  at 
major  ports,  railway  centers,  motor  highways, 
and  river  crossings, 

'Fifth,  an  International  committee  to 
study  other  methods  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
war  through  miscalculation. 

"Sixth,  additional  observation  procedures — 
not  specified  '  '■ 

On  December  19,  1962.  Khrushchev  wrote 
President  Kennedy  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  accept  two  to  three  on-site  Inspections 
per  year  on  Soviet  territory,  and  would  per- 
mit three  unmanned  seismic  stations  In  the 
Soviet  Union.'' 

On  December  28,  1962,  Kennedy  wrote 
Khrushchev  saying  he  was  encouraged  that 
the  Soviet  Union  could  "accept  the  principle 
of  on-site  Inspections,"  but  said  that  three 
unmanned  seismic  stations  were  not  enough 
and  that  the  location  suggested  by  Khru- 
shchev might  not  do." 
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On  January  7,  1963,  Khrushchev  wrote 
Kennedy  again,  making  It  clear  that  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principle  of  on-site  Inspec- 
tions means  that  any  Inspectors  entering  the 
Soviet  Union  will  enter  only  on  the  Invita- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Government;  that  they 
will  be  under  careful  guard  and  escort  by  the 
Soviets  while  there:  and  that  the  Soviets 
reserve  the  rights  to  keep  the  inspectors 
from  seeing  anything  which  the  Soviets  may 
not  want  them  to  see.^ 

This  seemed  to  satisfy  President  Kennedy. 
On  January  20.  1963,  he  again  stopped  all 
American  nuclear  testing  (even  under- 
ground )  — at  a  time  when  the  Soviets  had 
finished  all  the  testing  they  wanted  and 
needed  leisure  to  digest  the  Information, 
On  January  31.  ld63.  the  Soviets  (having 
reached  their  objective  of  stopping  American 
nuclear  testing)  abruptly  ended  the  dis- 
armament conference.  The  next  day.  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1963.  President  Kennedy  ordered 
preparations  for  new  nuclear  tests  in  Nevada. 

On  March  11.  1963.  William  C.  Foster.  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  testified  before  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  of  Congress,  saying  he 
Ls  confident  that  the  SovieU  will  not  cheat 
on  a  nuclear  test  ban,  once  they  accept  a 
treaty. 

As  to  further  concessions  which  the  United 
States  may  make  In  the  Interest  of  negoti- 
ating a  test  ban  treaty,  Mr,  Foster  said  we 
now  demand  .seven  annual  Inspections  of 
specified  Installations  on  Soviet  soil,  and 
that  we  will  not  reduce  that  number  "until 
there  Is  some  movement  away  from  the  So- 
viet poeitlon." ' 

When  the  nuclear  test  ban  negotiations 
first  began  in  1958.  the  United  States  was 
demanding  an  elaborate  internationai  in- 
spection and  control  system,  implemented 
by  20  annual,  unconditional,  on-site  insp>ec- 
tlons.      By    March    1963    U.S.    officials    had 
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'  "Foster  Expects  No  Cheating  if  Reds  Ac- 
cept Test  Ban."  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Mar.  12.  1963 


abandoned  the  international  inspection  and 
control  system,  and  were  willing  to  accept 
only  seven  on-site  ln*p>ectlons. 

On  April  24,  1963,  Western  leaders  made 
another  appeal  to  Khrushchev,  this  time 
indicating  willingness  to  make  further  con- 
cessions in  the  matter  of  on-site  inspec- 
tions. They  asked  Khrushchev  to  quit 
thinking  about  the  number  of  annual  on- 
site  inspections,  and  to  please  concentrate 
c>n  modifying  his  requirements  about  how 
the  Inspections  will   be  conducted." 

Complicated  programs  of  nuclear  testing 
cannot  be  turned  on  and  off  like  water  taps. 
Preparations  for  a  series  of  nuclear  tests  in 
Nevada  (which  Kennedy  ordered  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  1963.  after  ordering  suspension  of 
preparations  on  January  20)  cost  taxpayers 
a  lot  of  money  but  produced  nothing. 

On  May  13,  1963,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission announced  cancellation  of  the 
planned  series  of  tests  in  Nevada — giving 
no  reason  and  no  date  for  resumption  of 
the  plans." 

WHAT     TO     DO 

The  danger  we  face — of  having  the  arma- 
ments and  the  sovereignty  of  our  Nation 
surrendered  by  bureaucrats  who  man  the 
Disarmament  Agency — is  grave. 

The  most  Immediate  need  for  action  Is 
strong  public  support  for  H.R,  3613,  a  bill 
Introduced  by  U.S.  Representative  James  B 
Utt.  Republican,  of  California,  to  abolish 
the  Disarmament  Agency  and  repeal  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  of  1961. 

On  February  7.  1963,  U.S.  Representative 
Omar  Burleson.  Democrat,  of  Texas,  intro- 
duced In  the  House  as  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  83;  and  on  February  20,  1963. 
Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis,  Republican,  of 
Nebraska.  Introduced  the  same  resolution 
In  the  Senate  as  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 21.  This  Curtls-Burleson  resolution 
attempts  to  guarantee  congressional  sup>er- 
vlslon  of  Disarmament  Agency  proposals  and 
to  guarantee  that  any  disarmament  agree- 
ments that  may  be  negotiated  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Curtls-Burleson  reso- 
lution is  not  enough.  It  may  be  comforting 
to  some  to  know  that  committees  of  Con- 
gress will  be  looking  over  the  shoulders  of 
men  negotiating  the  surrender  of  the  United 
States  and  that  the  Senate  must  approve 
the  surrender.  But  it  does  not  comfort  me. 
I  think  we  should  stop  the  negotiating.  A 
major  step  In  that  direction  would  be  adop- 
tion of  Utts  bill  to  abolish  the  Disarmament 
Agency. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT.  THE  LORDS 
PRAYER,  AND  BIBLE  READING 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  made 
another  ruHng  which  further  serves  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  forces  of 
atheism  and  secularism  at  the  expense  of 
religion  and  our  national  religious  herit- 
age in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  which  says  that  the  States 
cannot  provide  for  prayers  and  Bible 
reading  in  the  schools,  if  this  is  the  desire 
of  the  people  in  the  various  States  to  do 
so.  The  Constitution,  in  the  first 
amendment,  only  provides  that  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof."  In  the  two 
cases  decided  by  the  Court  on  Monday, 
it  was  shown  that  provision  had  been 


"The  New  York  Times.  Apr.  25,  1963,  pp. 
1.4 

•  AP  dispatch  from  Washington,  the  Dalla* 
Morning  News.  May  14,  1963,  p.  1. 
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made  for  dissenting  students  not  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  recitation  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible. 
In  other  words,  as  Justice  Potter  Stewart 
pointed  out  in  his  dissent,  there  was  no 
coercion  involved. 

Mr.  President,  tonight  I  will  appear 
on  a  nationwide  CBS  television  program 
on  the  subject  of  the  Court  decision  in 
these  two  cases.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
mark a  copy  of  the  statement  I  will  make 
on  this  program  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  excellent  editorial  from  the  Evening 
Star  of  Jime  18,  1963,  entitled  'The 
Court  Bars  the  Lord's  Prayer"  also  be 
printed  in  the  R£cord  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    bt    US.    Senatob   Stsom   Thxtr- 
MOND,    Demockat,   ot  SorTH    Cabolina 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  against  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  Bible  reading  constitutes 
another  major  triumph  for  the  forces  of 
secularlsna  and  atheism  which  are  bent  on 
throwing  God  completely  out  of  our  national 
life.  Many  people  didn't  believe  the  Court 
actually  meant  business  on  this  score  last 
year  when  It  ruled  out  the  nonsectarlan 
prayer  In  New  York.  The  public  was  told 
that  this  prayer  was  only  Invalidated  be- 
cause It  was  composed  by  State  officials.  I 
predicted,  at  that  time,  however,  that  this 
week's  decision  would  follow. 

The  pattern  of  this  conspiracy  to  remove 
God  from  our  national  life,  as  Dr.  Billy  Gra- 
ham has  called  it.  Is  crystal  clear.  Already 
the  Christmas  tree  is  being  attacked,  as 
well  as  the  singing  of  the  national  an- 
them, with  its  reference  In  the  second  stanza 
to  the  national  motto,  "In  God  We  Trust." 
All  of  this  is  being  done  in  the  name  of  free- 
dom of  religion.  Actually,  this  is  designed 
to  Insure  not  freedom  of  religion,  but  free- 
dom from  religion. 

In  this  age  of  peril  our  Nation  needs  to 
stand  for  God  and  against  atheistic  commu- 
nism. Yet.  we  are  told  this  week  by  the 
Court  that  we  as  a  Nation  must  be  neutral 
toward  God.  while  last  week  the  President 
urged  our  people  to  reexamine  our  attitudes 
toward  the  Soviets  and  be  neutral  toward 
communism  by  accepting  the  status  quo. 

This  decision  drives  another  nail  in  the 
coffin  being  prepared  for  a  free  and  God- 
fearing America  by  the  secularists  and  So- 
cialists of  the  world. 


(Prom  the  Washington  (DC  )   Evening  Star. 
June  18.  1963) 

The  Coubt  Bars  the  Lords  Prateb 
The  Supreme  Covirt  has  spoken.  Both  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  Bible  reading  have  been 
barred  from  the  public  schools.  This  comes 
not  as  a  surprise.  But  in  our  view  it  is  a 
shame 

It  all  seems  so  silly.  Writing  for  the  ma- 
jority. Justice  Clark  conjured  up  dreadful 
proepects  If  the  Court  should  allow  a  prayer 
to  be  said  in  a  public  school.  To  permit 
ffuch  a  thing,  he  argued,  would  depart  from 
the  concept  of  a  government  that  must  be 
neutral  In  religious  matters.  And  he  went 
on  to  say:  "The  breach  of  neutrality  that  Is 
today  a  trickling  stream  may  all  too  soon 
become  a  raging  torrent."  Perhaps  there  Is 
something  to  be  said  for  this  as  rhetoric. 
But  it  is  nonsense  when  measured  against 
the  rise  of  secularism  and  materiallBm  in 
this  country  since  the  Founding  Fathers 
drafted  the   first  amendment.     We  mention 


this  because  it  helps  a  little  In  xinderstunding 
what  Justice  Clark  must  have  had  In  mind 
when  he  said  that  the  application  of  hU  con- 
cept of  neutrality  requires  "Interpretation  of 
a  delicate  sort."     Delicate  Indeed. 

Justice  Stewart,  the  lone  dissenter,  stated 
his  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
first  anoendment's  guarantee  of  religious 
freedom.  It  is  a  forthright  statement,  aild 
It  appeals  to  us.  "What  our  ConstltuUon 
indispensably  protects,"  he  said,  is  the  free- 
dom of  each  of  us,  be  he  Jew  or  Agnostic, 
Christian  or  Atheist.  Buddhist  or  Freethink- 
er, to  believe  or  disbelieve,  to  worship  or  not 
worship,  to  pray  or  to  keep  silent,  according 
to  his  own  conscience,  uncoerced  and  unre- 
strained by  government."  To  us.  this  Is 
quite  different  from  saying  that  the  Consti- 
tution forbids  one  child,  who  may  wish  to 
do  so,  to  recite  the  Lord's  Prayer  In  a  public 
school  merely  because  some  other  child,  who 
does  not  want  to  pray  and  who  Is  not  re- 
quired to  pray,  objects. 

Also  interesting  were  some  comments  by 
Justice  Goldberg  In  a  concxirrlng  opinion,  in 
which  Justlc  Harlan  Joined. 

Justice  Goldberg,  of  course,  agreed  with 
the  majority  ruling.  But  he  seemed  a  bit 
disturbed  by  Justice  Clark's  neutral  concept, 
"Untutored  devotion  to  the  concept  of  neu- 
trality," he  said,  "can  lead  •  •  •  to  a  brood- 
ing and  pervasive  devotion  to  the  secular 
and  a  passive  or  even  active,  hostility 
to  the  religious  "  For  our  part,  we  think  the 
Court's  school  rulings  in  the  area  of  religion, 
although  certainly  not  so  Intended,  have  al- 
ready led  to  a  climate  of  passive  and  perhaps 
even  active  hostility  to  the  religious.  At 
another  point.  Justice  Goldberg  in  what  we 
take  to  t>e  a  reference  to  Justice  Clark  s 
trickling  stream  and  raging  torrent,  added: 
"It  Is  of  course  true  that  great  consequences 
can  grow  fro-n  small  beginnings,  but  the 
measure  of  constitutional  adjudication  is  the 
ability  and  wUllngnesa  to  distinguish  be- 
tween real  threat  and  mere  shadow" 

If  we  may  put  our  own  Interpretation  on 
this,  we  think  it  is  a  comment  which  hits 
the  nail  squarely  on  the  head.  For  In  this 
ruling,  and  In  some  of  those  that  preceded  it. 
the  Court  has  done  precisely  what  Justice 
Goldberg  warned  against — mistaken  mere 
shadow  for  real  threat. 

In  the  process  God  and  religion  have  all 
but  been  driven  from  the  public  schools. 
What  remains?  Will  the  baccalaureate  serv- 
ice and  Christmas  carols  be  the  next  to  gu^ 
E>ont  bet  against  it. 


IS    RUSSIA   SOFTENING? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  much  talk  within  the  last  2 
years  to  the  effect  that  the  Soviets  are 
mellowing  and  that  the  winds  of  change 
are  blowing  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  Communist  empire.  Even 
the  President  has  indicated  as  much  in 
his  June  10  address  at  American  Uni- 
versity on  the  subject  of  foreign  policy 
and  test  ban  negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  the  alert  and  informa- 
tive weekly  publication  Human  Events, 
has  published  in  its  June  15.  1963.  issue 
an  article  by  a  leading  Socialist  writer. 
Mr.  Julius  Jacobson.  refuting  this  false 
notion  which  seems  to  provide  the  soft 
underbelly  of  our  no-win  foreign  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  article  with  the  intro- 
ductory statement  and  the  comment  on 
Stalinism,  both  of  which  are  incorpo- 
rated in  the  article  in  special  boxes,  be 
printed  in  the  Riccrd. 


There  being  no  objecUon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorb 
as  follows : 

la    Russia    Softbninc?    "No,"   Sats   Leaoing 

SooAusT  Warrxa 

<By  Julius  Jacobson) 

fin  a  recent  speech  at  Tufts  University  in 

Massachusetts.    Senator    J.    WnxiAu    Ftn,. 

BRIGHT.    Democrat,    of    Arkansas,    explained 

why  we  should  attempt  to  coexist  with  Soviet 

Russia.     "We  should."  said  Fot,bbicht.  seek 

"in  every  way"  to  encourage  Khrushchev  to 

pursue    the    "moderate"    course    Russia   has 

been  following  since  the  death  of  Stalin. 

(In  time.  Flt.bbicht  suggested,  the  stern 
Soviet  Russia  of  today,  under  the  impettu  of 
Khrushchev's  "reforms."  will  evolve  into  a 
benevolent,  nonaggresslve.  open  society. 

(How  true  is  this  thesis  repeatedly  espoused 
by  the  Fulbrlghts  of  the  New  Frontier?  is 
Soviet  society  really  moving  toward  an  era 
of  Internal  enlightenment? 

("No."  says  Julius  Jacobson,  editor  of  New 
Politics,  in  the  article  below,  condensed  from 
the  1961  fall  Issue  of  his  magazine.  What 
makes  Jacobson's  remarks  so  InteresUng  ig 
the  fact  that  he  Is  an  Idealistic,  unequivocal 
Socialist.  While  Human  Events  would  never 
subscribe  to  Jacobson's  socialism,  we  do  feel 
he  has  made.  In  the  following  essay,  a  bril- 
liant analysis  of  Soviet  society.) 

The  most  common  mlslmpresslon  created 
Is  that  Russia  Is  in  the  process  of  pollUcal 
democratization.  This  Is  simply  not  so.  in 
Russia,  there  has  been  a  relaxation  of  terror. 
But  lessening  of  terror  and  growth  of  democ- 
racy are  two  separate  propositions.  There 
was  not  a  8ii;gle  democratic  institution  un- 
der Stalin.  There  is  not  a  single  democratic 
lii.stltutlon  under  Khrushchev. 

There  Is  no  right  to  organize  a  critical 
press. 

Tliere  is  no  right  to  organize  political 
parties. 

There  is  no  right  to  freedom  of  speech. 
There  is  no  right  to  free  elections. 
The  denial  of  these  righU  Is  codl&ed  In 
many  sections  of  Russian  law.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  statutes  on  "state  crimes,"  article 
7,  labeled  "Anti-Soviet  AglUtlon  and  Prop- 
aganda." outlaws:  "Slanderoxis  fabrication 
defaming  the  Soviet  state  and  social  system, 
or  the  dissemination,  production  or  keeping 
the  literature  of  such  content  for  the  same 
purpose." 

Obviously,  any  organized  movement  of  op- 
position to  the  party  line  via  a  political 
party,  press,  publication,  speech,  etc  .  would 
be  for  the  purpose  of  "slanderous  fabrica- 
tion defaming  the  Soviet  state  and  social 
system.  "  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
up  to  7  years  or  exile  and  banishment  for  2 
to  5  years. 

There  were  no  trade  unions  under  StaJln 
There  are  no  trade  unions  under  Khru- 
shchev. In  Russia,  there  are  Institutions 
called  trade  unions  with  no  Internal  de- 
m<:>cracy.  which  exist  as  an  Integral  part  of 
the  state. 

The  simple  freedom  of  physical  movement 
is  still  sharply  curtailed  in  Ru.ssla.  All  cit- 
izens are  required  to  carry  Internal  passports, 
and  permi-ssion  must  be  granted  by  the  po- 
lice before  one  can  change  his  locality. 

The  campaign  for  Socialist  legality  has 
eliminated  some  excesses  of  Stalinist  terror; 
but  Socialist  legality  under  Khrushchev  re- 
mains a  brutal  hoax. 

Some  striking  examples: 
A  number  of  smaller  Union  Republics  h.ive 
introduced  new  legal  codes  which  permit 
nonjudicial  bodies  of  local  citizens  to  exile. 
banish,  and  Imprison  those  found  gtillty  of 
a  "parasitic  way  of  life"  On  May  4.  1961. 
the  Presidium  of  the  U  S.S  R  's  largest  Repub- 
lic (the  Ru.vilan  Republic)  Joined  the  smaller 
republics   with    Its   decree    "On   Intensifying 
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the  struggle  against  persons  who  avoid  so- 
cially useful  work  and  lead  an  antisocial, 
parasitic  way  of  Ufe."  This  decree  permits 
someone  accused  of  leading  an  antisocial  llie 
to  be  hauled  before  a  kangaroo  court  In  his 
collective,  enterprise,  shop,  or  other  Institu- 
tion and.  If  found  guilty,  sentenced  to  exile 
and  forced  labor  for  2  to  5  years.  If  this 
public  sentence  Is  approved  by  the  district 
Soviet  executive  committee,  it  is  final.  There 
is  no  appeal. 

These  decrees  provide  the  legal  basis  for 
future  rrxass  deportation  to  concentration 
camps.  They  are  put  Into  practice  today 
on  a  relatively  wide  scale — how  wide,  this 
writer  Is  frankly  in  no  position  to  estimate. 

In  Russia,  the  Intent  to  commit  a  crime 
can  be  punished  as  though  the  crime  had 
been  committed. 

Capital  punishment  is  prescribed  for  a 
long  list  of  crimes. 

An  accused  can  be  held  Incommunicado, 
legally,  for  a  period  up  to  9  months. 

SOVIET  LIVING  CONDITIONS 

Despite  Improved  living  standards,  the 
Russian  people  are  worse  off  than  almost  any 
otiier  people  in  a  modern  Industrial  nation. 

In  the  7-year  plan — which  Is  to  intro- 
duce Russia  to  the  lower  range  of  the  higher 
stages  of  communism — the  average  wage  of 
the  Russian  worker  Is  to  Increase  by  a  grand 
total  of  26  percent,  rising  from  78  to  99 
rubles  a  month  after  5  years.  In  dollars,  this 
is  from  $86  today,  to  $109  per  month  by 
1966 — about  925  a  week  for  the  average 
worker.  Even  If  the  percentage  Increase  Is 
doubled,  that  would  still  leave  the  average 
weekly  take  home  at  about  $30. 

Much  Is  made  of  the  added  free  social  serv- 
ices provided  for  the  Russian  worker. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  needs  to  be 
emphasized  no  less  is  that  the  worker  pays 
through  the  nose  for  these  free  services  via 
the  Infamous  "turnover  tax"- — a  tax  on  con- 
sumer goods  added  to  the  normal  price, 
which  Socialists  have  traditionally  fought. 
Some  consumer  foods  are  taxed  as  high  as  50 
percent  of  their  normal  selling  price. 

But  there  have  been  widely  touted  tax  re- 
forras  in  Ruasla.  By  1965.  the  personal  in- 
come tax  is  to  be  completely  eliminated. 
This  will  mean  a  saving  of  about  three- 
fourths  of  1  ruble  per  week  for  the  average 
Russian  worker  In  a  factory  or  an  oflicc. 
Peasants  with  Income  from  private  plots  are 
not  even  granted  this  insignificant  relief. 

But  if  wages  are  low  and  taxes  high,  at 
least  the  Russian  worker  lives  virtually 
rent  free.  What  is  often  omitted,  however. 
IS  that  the  working  class  lives  virtually 
space  free  as  well. 

In  1960.  there  were  approximately  7  square 
yard.s  of  living  space  for  each  Russian  worker. 
I'his  provided  one  average-sized  room  for 
every  three  people. 

By  the  end  of  1965 — if  the  7-year- 
plau  quota  is  met — the  average  family  in  an 
industrial  Russian  city  will  not  have  much 
more  living  space  than  its  parents  had  In 
1917 

AMTI-SCMITISM     ENDl'RES 

One  of  the  worst  outrages  of  the  Stalin 
era  was  the  mass  persecution  of  the  Jews. 

In  the  present  period.  Jews  are  not  mur- 
dered by  the  regime  en  masse.  That  Is  cer- 
tainly an  improvement.  But  the  false  image 
of  Russia  as  a  self-reforming  system  blurs  the 
view  of  a  society  in  which  antl-SemltIsm  has 
been  raised  to  a  thinly  yelled  government 
policy.  Russia,  today.  Is  the  most  anti- 
Semitic  of  any  industrial  nation. 

On  every  internal  passport,  a  Russian  citi- 
zen must  mark  his  nationality.  A  Georgian 
puts  down  "Georgian";  a  Great  Russian  puts 
down  "Russian,"  but  a  Georgian  Jew  or  a 
Great  Russian  Jew  must  mark  down  as  his 
nationality — "Jew." 

The  above  is  an  antl-Semltlc  act  of  gross 
proportions.     TTiere   is  also  irony   in   it,  for 
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the  Jew  who  is  forced  to  WTlte  "Jew"  as  his 
nationality.  Is  deprived  of  all  the  culttiral 
rights  of  a  national  people,  as  well  as  of  a 
culttffal  and  religious  minority.  There  Is  no 
Yiddish  theater,  no  Tlddlsh  publishing  hotise, 
no  Yiddish  national  organization  permitted. 

PARTT-CXJIDED     CITLTUKE 

In  what  other  country  can  one  find  a  paral- 
lel to  Khrushchev's  following  instructions  on 
literary  matters  to  a  central  committee 
plenary  session:  "Among  the  writers  In  our 
country  are  Individuals  who  aay:  How  can 
there  be  party  guidance  of  literature?  We 
teU  such  people:  Do  you  mean  to  say,  my 
dear  fellow,  that  you  do  not  recognize  party 
guidance?  What  Is  party  guidance?  It  is 
the  •  •  •  collective  wisdom  of  millions. 
But  one  writer  or  another  may  sit  at  his 
country  house,  hatching  a  sniveling  book,  yet 
want  it  to  be  recognized  as  an  expression  of 
the  sentiments  of  •  •  •  all  the  people.  Is 
that  not  a  real  cult  of  one's  own  personality, 
which,  you  see,  does  not  want  to  suffer  the 
guidance  of  the  party,  expressing  the  will  of 
mlUlons?" 

The  writer  of  a  "sniveling  book"  In  Khru- 
shchev's Inspirational  message  on  literary 
criticism  was  Pasternak.  Pasternak  was  per- 
mitted to  live,  even  after  he  wrote  "Doctor 
Zhlvago."  That  is  a  reform  compared  to 
what  would  have  occurred  during  the  Stalin 
era.  Pasternak's  punishment  was  meted  out 
posthumously  by  Khrushchev  with  his  venge- 
ful sentencing  of  Mme.  Olga  Ivlnskaya,  Pas- 
ternak's Larlsa,  and  her  daughter.  Irlna, 
to  a  prison  labor  camp  for  8  years  and  3  years 
respectively.  This  is  the  true  measure  of  the 
limits  of  reform  when  sniveling  authors  Im- 
pinge on  beloved  and  reforming  tyrants. 

PURGES    STILX    ENDEMIC 

Under  Stalin,  bureaucratic  purges  and  ex- 
torted confessions  were  endemic  to  the  mjb- 
tem.  That  remains  the  case  under  Khru- 
shchev. 

Probably  as  many  leading  figures  In  the 
party,  in  government,  and  In  the  economic 
apparatus  have  been  purged  In  totalitarian 
fashion  in  the  8  jrears  since  Stalin's  death 
as  In  any  comparable  period  when  the  Great 
Sun  illuminated  Russia. 

The  Presidium,  itself,  has  had  several 
turnovers  in  personnel.  And  if  the  victims 
do  not  confess  with  the  same  degree  of  ab- 
Jectness,  this  Is  not  to  say  that  the  style 
and  form  of  Russian  confessions  do  not 
remain  a  distinct  contribution  to  political 
psychopathology :  Malenkov  "could  Bee  with 
clarity  |hls)  guilt  and  responsibility  for  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  in  agricul- 
ture.- Molotov  realized  that  his  "formula- 
tions I  are  I  theoretically  erroneous  and 
poliUcally  harmful,"  Pervukhln  grew  "pro- 
foundly aware  of  |hlsj  guilt  before  the 
party." 

STALINISM     DEAOf 

"It  is.  of  course,  a  bad  thing  that  Stalin 
launched  Into  deviations  and  mistakes  which 
harmed  our  cause.  •  •  •  But  In  the  •  •  • 
fundamental  and  main  thing,  I  •  •  • 
would  to  goodness  every  Communist  could 
fight  as  Stalin  fought.  The  enemies  of  com- 
munism have  deliberately  Invented  the  word 
'Stalinist'  and  are  trying  to  make  It  sound 
abusive.  For  all  of  us,  •  •  •  Stalin's  name 
Is  Inseparable  from  Marxism-Leninism. 
Therefore,  each  one  of  us,  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  strives 
to  be  as  faithful  to  Marxism-Leninism  •  •  • 
as  Stalin  was  faithful  to  this  cause. — Niklta 
Khrushchev,  January  17,  1957,  Moscow. 

AFTER     THE     REFORMS 

A  society  without  a  single  democratic  In- 
stitution, without  a  free  labor  movement, 
with  a  populace  ill-fed.  Ill-housed,  and  111- 
pald;  with  all  the  "normal"  trappings  of  an 

abnormal  society:  anti-Semitism,  cultural 
barbarism,    large-scale   purges,    bizarre   con- 


fessions and  an  antediluvian  code  of  jus- 
tice— all  this  remains  In  Russia  after  the 
reforms.  Yet,  It  is  thla  frightful  society 
that  has  captured  the  ^"'fig^nfttton  ot  many. 
What  more  distresalng  •vidence  can  there 
be  ot  the  decline  of  radical  culture  and  the 
loss  of  nerve  and  Intelligence? 


ROBERT   A.   TAFT:    BOY   AND   MAN 

Mr.  MUNDT.  During  the  course  of 
the  past  few  years  many  honors  and 
titles  have  been  conferred  on  our  late 
colleague  Robert  A.  Taf  t. 

Some  call  him  "Mr.  Senator,"  some 
"Mr.  Republican,"  and  others  "Mr. 
Citizen."  Liberals  and  conservatives. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  agree  that 
Robert  A.  Taf  t  was  a  Senator's  Senator. 
His  work  continues  to  live  not  only  in 
the  laws  of  our  land  but  in  the  splendid 
traditions  of  service  which  he  esi;>oused. 

Now  from  the  pen  of  Mi$s  Phyllis  Rob- 
bins  comes  a  book  which  I  know  will  be 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues  and  to  Amer- 
icans, no  matter  what  their  party, 
throughout  the  country.  In  her  book 
"Robert  A.  Taft:  Boy  and  Man"  Miss 
Robbins  sets  down  many  new  or  little 
known  facets  of  the  character,  life,  and 
political  convictions  of  our  late  col- 
league. 

Miss  Robbins  has  based  her  book  not 
only  on  voluminous  research  but  on  ex- 
haustive Interviews  with  members  of  the 
Taft  family,  their  friends  and  associates. 
She  also  had  available  many  of  the  Taft 
letters  and  family  photographs.  She  has 
used  the  wealth  of  material  to  give  us  a 
most  interesting  and  informative  book. 

Readers  of  this  book  travel  with  Miss 
Robbins  through  the  formative  years  she 
has  so  aptly  titled  "The  Making  of  a 
Conservative."  Many  of  us  have  vivid 
recollections  of  many  of  the  incidents 
in  the  section  "The  Ordeal  of  a  Con- 
servative." 

I  recommend  this  book  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  to  Americans 
everywhere. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OP  OREGON 
LEGISLATURE 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
for  myself  and  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsi],  I 
wish  to  present  House  Joint  Memorial  26, 
adopted  by  the  52d  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Oregon. 

The  memorial  ui-ges  appropriation  of 
funds  for  construction  of  access  ix>ads 
into  a  scenic  recreation  section  of  the 
Deschutes  River  area. 

I  ask  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
memorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Memorial  26 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives    of     the     United     States     of 
America,  in  Congress  Assembled: 
We,  your  memorialists,  the  52d  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in  legisla- 
tive   session    assembled,    most    resjjectfully 
represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  lower  100  miles  of  the  Des- 
chutes River,  one  of  Oregon's  top  fishing 
streams.  Is  accommodated  with  limited  pub- 
lic access;   and  _. 
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Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Department  of  the  Interior,  administers 
approximately  35.000  acres  of  public  domain 
along  this  section  of  the  river,  and 

Whereas  access  to  these  public  lands  would 
provide  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
access  for  administrative  piu-poses.  public 
access  for  fishing,  and  recreational  uses;  and 

Whereas  a  1950  resolution  of  the  Oregon 
State  Water  Resources  Board  states  the 
ma.xlmum  beneficial  use  of  the  waters  In 
this  part  of  the  river  U  for  "recreation,  fish 
and  wildlife  purposes,  and  no  appropriation 
of  water  in  this  area  shall  be  permitted  ex- 
cept for  domestic,  livestock  recreation,  fish 
and  wildlife  uses";   and 

Whereas  fishing  In  this  stream  Is  of  na- 
tional fame  and  wotUd  accommodate  citizens 
from  outside  the  State  as  well  as  local  sports- 
men: now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Oregon: 

1.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
urged  to  provide  for  appropriation  to  the 
US.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  an  ade- 
quate sum  of  money  to  construct  access 
roads  to  and  through  its  lands  bordering 
this  section  of  the  Deschutes  River  and  to 
maintain  a  portion  of  this  area  available  to 
the  public  In  a  relatively  wild  and  wilder- 
ness State  free  of  roads  and  motor  vehicular 
access. 

(2)  The  secretary  of  state  shall  send  a 
copy  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
each  Member  of  the  Oregon  congressional 
delegation. 

Adopted  by  house  May  3  1963  Readopted 
by  house  May  23    1963 

CiCTL    L     Edwards. 

Chief  Clerk  of  House 
Cl-ASENCK  Babtom. 
Speaker  of  the  House 

Adopted   by  Senate  May  23.   1963. 
Bkk  Musa. 
President  of  the  Senate. 


RESOLUTION  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 
BAR   ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  lui- 
animous  ccMisent  to  have  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Rkcoro  a  resolution,  adopted 
by  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association, 
at  its  recent  summer  meeting  at  the 
Hotel  Concord,  on  Kiamesha  Lake.  NY.. 
relating  to  the  representation  of  persons 
accused  of  crime,  who  are  unable  or  are 
without  means  to  represent  themselves 
in  trials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  New  York  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion has  on  previous  occasions  endorsed  leg- 
islation to  provide  counsel  for  Indigent  per- 
sons accused  of  crime  in  the  criminal  courts 
of  our  State    Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  association  acting 
through  Its  executive  conunitlee  endorses 
the  proposed  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1963 
now  f)endlng  in  Congress  to  Insure  repre- 
sentation by  counsel  of  Indigent  defendants 
accused  of  crime  in  the  US  district  courts; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  all  local  bar  associations  of 
our  State  are  urged  to  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  Improving  the  provisions  made  in 
their  respective  Jurisdictions  for  representa- 
tion by  counsel  of  all  persons  accused  of 
crime  who  do  not  have  the  means  to  retain 
a  private  attorney 


THE  GEORGIA  COUNTY  CASE  OF  1963 

Mr.     ERVIN.       Mr.     President.     Mr. 
Charles  J.  Bloch,  of  Macon.  Ga..  is  one  of 


the  most  distinguished  trial  lawyers  in 
America,  and.  m  my  Judgment,  has  no 
superior  and  very  few.  if  any.  equals  as 
a  constitutional  lawyer.  He  is  author  of 
an  article  appearing  in  the  May  1963 
Georgia  Bar  Journal,  concerning  Gray 
against  Sanders,  the  Georgia  County 
unit  case  of  1963.  which  bears  reading  by 
every  Member  of  this  body  This  case 
is  a  vivid  example  of  repudiation  of  legal 
precedent — a  case  which  overruled  four 
previous  contrary-  decisions,  the  latest  in 
1958.  Mr.  Bloch  shows  the  implications 
of  a  government  of  men  instead  of  laws 
in  abrogating  the  rights  of  States  to  con- 
trol their  own  primary  elections  systems. 
As  author  of  a  major  work  on  States 
rights  and  federalism.  "The  Law  of  the 
Land."  Mr.  Bloch  writes  with  rare  com- 
petence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
The  Geokgia    Cointy    Unit   Case  or   1963 
[Gray  V.  Sander),.  31   L  W.  4825.  —   US    —\ 

(By  Charles  J   Bloch.  of  the  Macon  bar.  edi- 
tor.   Georgia    Bar    Journal) 

Lawyers  of  Georgia,  and  others,  who  may 
still  be  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  ours 
Is  a  government  of  laws  not  of  men,  should 
read  the  opinion  of  Justice  Douglas  and  the 
dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Harlan  In  the 
Georgia  County  Unit  case  '  decided  March  18. 
1963 

The  Georgia  statute  which  was  reviewed 
is  colloquially  known  as  the  Nelll  Primary 
Act  It  was  originally  adopted  in  1917  As 
codified,-  It  commences  "Whenever  any  po- 
litical party  shall  hold  primary  elections  for 
nomination  of  candidates  " 

The  key  words  are  "political  party". 
■  primary'  ;    "nomination ';    "candidates." 

The  law  applied  only  to  primaries  In  which 
political  parties  nominated  candidates  for 
offices  to  be  elected  subsequently 

Judge  Samuel  H  Sibley,  writing  for  the 
court  In  Chapman  v.  Ktng.  154  P  2d  460. 
462.  discussed  the  statute,  gave  the  history  of 
party  primary  elections,  and  succinctly  said 
of  them:  "The  primaries  do  not  and  cannot 
elect  anyone  to  office"    (p    462). 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  statute  was  used 
exclusively  for  the  nomination  of  candidates 
for  offices  subsequently  to  be  elected.  Justice 
Douglas  treated  the  statute  as  if  It  were  used 
In  the  election  of  officers.  In  applying  the 
shibboleth  "one  person,  one  vote."  he  Ignored 
the  fundamental  fact  that  no  one  In  Georgia 
was  elected  under  the  county  unit  system 
He  quoted  from  Judge  Sibley's  opinion  in 
Chapman  v  King,  but  he  neglected  to  men- 
tion the  care  with  which  Judge  Sibley  metic- 
ulously demonstrated  that  primaries  do  not 
elect.  On  the  contrary,  he  treated  the  pri- 
maries as  If  they  were  statewide  elections 
Throughout  the  opinion  he  uses  tlie  phrase, 
"statewide  election."  Says  he,  Georgia  gives 
every  qualified  voter  one  vote  in  a  statewide 
election;  but  in  counting  those  votes  she  em- 
ploys the  county  unit  system  which  in  end 
result  weights  the  rural  vote  more  heavily 
than  the  urban  vote  and  weight*  some  small 
rural  counties  heavier  than  other  larger  rural 
counties." 

On  and  on  he  goes,  making  no  distinction 
between  real  elections  and  nominating  pri- 
maries, until  he  seems  forced  to  say  some- 
thing in  recognition  of  the  facts  So  he  says 
"And  these  rights  must  be  recognized  In  any 
preliminary  election  that  In  fact  determines 
the  true  weight  a  vote  will  have.     See  United 


States  V    Classic   supra.    •    •    •     xhe 


concept 


»  Gray  V.  Sanders.  31  U  S   L  W   4285 
-Georgia  Code    sees    34  3212    et  seq 


of  political  equality  In  the  voting  booth 
contained  In  the  15th  amendment  (sici  «. 
tends  to  all  phases  of  State  elections  "  -• 

He  seems  to  overlook  that  In  the  very 
Cla.osxc  case>  which  he  cites,  he  (along  with 
Justices  Black  and  Murphy)  had  dissented 
from  the  views  of  the  four  who  constituted 
the  majority  Under  consideration  there  was 
section  19  of  the  Criminal  Code  which  con- 
demned as  a  crlniinal  offense  any  conspiracy 
to  Injure  a  citizen  in  the  exercise  "of  any 
right  or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States"* 

Said  Justice  Douglas  In  his  dissent;  "So  I 
.^gree  with  most  of  the  views  expressed  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  And  it  is  with 
cllffldence  that  I  dissent  from  the  result  there 
reached  The  dl.sagreement  centers  on  the 
meaning  of  section  19  of  the  Criminal  Code 
which  protects  every  right  secured  by  the 
Constitution  The  right  to  vote  at  a  final 
congressional  election  and  the  right  to  have 
one  s  vote  counted  in  such  an  election  have 
been  held  to  be  protected  by  section  19  •  •  • 
citing  cases  •  •  •  Yet  I  do  not  think  that 
the  principles  of  those  cases  should  be.  or 
properly  can  be,  extended  to  primary  elec- 
tions." ' 

Now,  though,  he  abolishes  all  dlstlnctlong 
between  final  and  primary  elections  The 
abolition  perhaps  stems  from  his  application 
to  the  case  of  the  ISth  amendment,  which 
only  provides:  "The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  SUte 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude  ' 

Is  any  voters  right  to  vote  in  a  primary 
conducted  under  the  county  unit  system 
abridged  or  denied  on  account  of  race,  color 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude?  In  such 
primaries,  the  vote  of  the  white  voter  has 
Just  the  same  weight  as  that  of  the  Negro 
voter  Where  does  the  15th  amendment 
come  Into  play^ 

Purther  In  the  Classic  case,  recognizing  the 
legal  difference  between  elections  and  pri- 
maries Justice  Douglas  had  said:  "Por  the 
failure  to  count  votes  cast  at  a  primary  has 
by  the  same  token  only  an  indirect  effect  on 
the  voting  at  the  general  election"*  And 
"In  absence  of  specific  congressional  action 
we  should  assume  that  Congress  has  left  the 
control  of  primaries  and  nominating  conven- 
tions to  the  States     •    •    •"• 

When  and  where  did  Congress  remove  that 
control  to  itself  or  to  the  Pederal  courts? 

And.  do  I  hear  one  say:  "Oh.  you're  try- 
ing to  distinguish  between  tweedledum  and 
tweedledee — you  know  that  nomination  In 
primaries  in  Georgia  has  been  the  equivalent 
of  election  Judge  Sibley  exploded  that 
myth  In  Chapman  against  King,  supra  But 
more  lmp<.)rtant  here,  perhaps,  when  Justice 
Douglas  was  writing  In  the  Classic  case  in 
1941    he  thought  the  distinction  a  valid  one  • 

The  only  dissenter  was  Justice  Harlan 
An  examination  of  his  dissent  demonstrates 
how  ours  has  become  a  government  of  men, 
not  of  laws  Wrote  he:  "Preliminarily.  U  m 
symptomatic  of  the  swift  pace  of  current 
constitutional  adjudication  that  the  major- 
ity opinion  should  have  failed  to  mention 
any  of  the  four  (X-caslons  on  which  Georgia's 
county  unit  system  has  previously  been  un- 
successfully challenged  In  this  court  Cook 
against  Portson.  decided  with  Turman  v 
Ducku-orth.  329  US  675  (1946);  South  v 
Peters,  339  US  276  ( 1950) ;  Cox  v.  Peters.  342 
US  936  (1952);  and  Harts  field  v,  Sloan  357 
US   916  (1958)      It  is  true  that  none  of  the.se 


^31  L  W,  at  p  4288. 
■313  US    299 
•Op    clt  ,  p    309 
-Op    clt.  pp    330^331. 
•Op    clt.  p    333 
'Op    clt.  p    337 
•313  US   at  p  341. 
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esses  reached  the  sUgv  of  full  plenary  con- 
BideraUon,  but.  In  U«ht  of  the  Judicial  hls- 
^^j...  recounted  by  Mr.  Justice  Prankfurter  In 
his  dissenting  opinion  In  Baker  r.  Carr, 
guprs,  at  266,  278,  et  seq.  only  the  guflelsM 
could  fall  to  reeognlae  that  the  prevailing 
view  then  was  that  the  Tallctlty  of  this 
county  unit  system  was  not  open  to  serious 
constitutional  doubt.  This  estimate  ot  the 
earlier  situation  Is  highlighted  by  the  dls- 
Bentlng  opinion  of  Justices  Black  and  Doug- 
las In  South  r.  Peters,  supra,  at  277,  in  which 
they  unsuccessfully  espoused  the  very  views 
which  now  become  the  law.  Presumably  my 
two  brothers  al.io  reflected  these  same  views 
In  noting  their  dissents  In  the  Cox  and 
Hartsfield  cases.  See  also  Cook  against 
fortson,  etc,  supra.  In  which  Mr.  Justice 
Black  also  noted  his  dissent.  But  even  If 
the  Court's  present  silence  about  these  cases 
can  be  deemed  justified  on  the  premise  that 
their  summary  disposition  can  be  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for  on  grounds  not  Involv- 
ing the  merits.  I  consider  today's  decision 
not  supportable."* 

It  df>es  not  require  exegesis  to  demonstrate 
that  those  "views  which  now  become  the 
law  "  prove  that  ours  is  now  a  Government, 
not  of  laws,  but  of  men. 

The  law  has  not  change  since  Cook  v. 
Fortton  was  decided  with  Turman  v.  Duck- 
vorth  m  1946.  Men  who  are  charged  in  the 
Constitution  with  declaring  and  constru- 
ing the  law  have. 

In  1946.  the  Court  was  composed  of  Chief 
Justice  Vinson,  and  Associate  Justices  Black, 
Reed.  Prankfurter,  Douglas,  Murphy.  Jack- 
son. Rutledge,  and  Burton.  Appeals  seek- 
ing to  Invalidate  Georgia's  county  unit  sys- 
tem were  dismissed.  Of  those  who  remained 
on  the  Court  March  18,  1063.  only  Justice 
Black  was  even  of  the  opinion  thaX  probable 
Jurisdiction  should  have  been  noted. 

South  v.  Peters,  supra,  was  decided  April 
17,  1950.  The  Court  then  was  composed  of 
Chief  Justice  Vinson,  Associate  Justices 
Black.  Reed.  Prankiurter.  Douglas,  Jackson, 
Burton,  Clark,  and  Mlnton.  In  that  case, 
again,  appeals  seeking  to  invalidate  Geor- 
gia's county  unit  system  were  dismissed  with 
a  per  curiam  opinion  (339  U.S.  276) .  Of  the 
Dine  on  the  Court  in  1950.  which  Included 
only  Justices  Black.  E>ouglas.  and  Clark  of 
the  present  Court,  only  Justices  Black  and 
Doviplas  dissented  with  the  dissenting  opin- 
ion written  by  Justice  Douglas.  That  dis- 
senting opinion  clearly  demonstrates  that 
the  real  basis  of  their  dissent  was  their-  be- 
lief that  the  purpose  of  the  county  unit 
system  was  to  abridge  the  voting  rights  of 
Negroes, 

They  completely  overlooked  or  Ignored  the 
fact,  pointed  out  by  the  majority  of  the 
Court,  that  Although  tlils  particular  statute 
was  enacted  In  1917,  the  county  unit  has 
been  basic  In  the  State  electoral  scheme 
since  Georgia's  first  constitution  In  1777." 

In  1777,  the  law  of  the  land  was  that 
slavery  was  legal  so  there  was  no  need  of 
Georgia's  adopting  a  county  unit  system  to 
avoid  or  dilute  or  abridge  the  right  of  the 
Negroes  to  vote.  They  had  no  such  right. 
They  were  not  even  citizens. 

When,  140  years  later,  "this  particular 
sUitute  was  enacted  In  1917,"  the  "law  of  the 
land"  as  then,  and  for  almost  20  years 
thereafter,  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
wjis  that  Democratic  white  primaries  were 
perfectly  legal.  Tliere  was  no  need  of  Geor- 
gia's enacting  this  statute  In  order  to  affect 
the  Negroes'  right  to  vote  In  a  white  pri- 
mary conducted  under  the  statute  for  the 
law  of  the  land  as  declared  as  late  as  1935 
In  Grovcy  v.  Tounseiid.  295  U.S.  45,  per- 
mitted the  exclusion  of  Negroes  from  partic- 
ipating in  prlmiu-les.  The  "law  of  the  land  " 
ii£  declared  then  and  until  it  was  changed 
by  the  Court  In  1843.  was  that  the  exclu- 
sion of  Negroes  from  primary  election  tinder 


resolution  of  Texas  State  Democratic  con- 
vention limiting  meml>ership  in  party  to 
white  citizens  was  not  violative  of  the  Fed- 
eral ConsUtuUon  as  in  effect  denying  the 
Negro  the  right  to  vote  at  general  election, 
though  It  appeared  that  in  Texas  at  that 
time  nomination  by  tlie  Democratic  Party 
was  equivalent  to  election. 

Why  should  Georgia  liave  been  enacting 
statutes  to  abridge  the  right  of  a  Negro  to 
vote  in  a  fkrimary  when  without  dissent  the 
Supreme  Court  was  holding  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  could  confine  its  membership 
to  white  people?  The  court  which  so  held 
in  1935 — 18  years  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Neill  primary  law — was  comjKJsed  of 
Chief  Justice  Hughes,  and  Associate  Justices 
VanDevantre,  McReynolds.  Brandeis.  Suther- 
land, Butler,  Stone,  Roberts,  and  Oardozo. 

Justice  Douglas  commenced  his  dissent  in 
South  T.  Peters  in  a  sarcastic  vein:  "I  sup- 
pose that  if  a  State  reduced  the  vote  of 
Negroes,  Catholics,  or  Jews  so  that  each  got 
only  one-tenth  of  a  vote,  we  would  strike 
the  law  down." 

The  Court  wiilch  In  1935  upheld  the  Dem- 
ocratic white  primary  liad  among  its  mem- 
t>ers  at  least  one  Catholic,  and  two  Jews. 

Coz  V.  Peters,  supra,  was  decided  March 
3.  1962.  rehearing  denied  AprU  7.  1952. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  had  de- 
cided In  that  case  ">  that  a  party  primary 
held  under  Georgia  Code,  section  S4-3212 
"merely  ciiooses  candidates  or  nominees  of 
a  political  party  to  be  submitted  to  the  en- 
tire electorate  in  the  general  election,  and 
is  not  an  'election'  wltiiin  the  meaning  of 
that  term  as  used  In  the  statutory  and  con- 
stitutional provisions  of  Georgia  conferring 
upon  Its  citizens  the  right  to  vote  in  an 
election." 

There  was  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  A  motion  to  dismiss 
the  appeal  was  granted  and  the  appeal  dis- 
missed for  want  of  a  substantial  Federal 
question. 

That  was  Just  11  years  ago.  Only  Justices 
Black  and  Douglas  were  of  the  opinion  tiiat 
probable  Jurisdiction  should  iiave  been 
noted. 

The  other  members  of  the  Court,  Chief 
Justice  Vinson,  and  Associate  Justices  Reed. 
Frankfurter,  Jackson,  Burton.  Clark,  and 
Mlnton  deemed  the  question  not  to  be  a 
Federal  one. 

Time  marched  on.  Judicial  careers  ended. 
There  was  no  change  In  the  organic  law  nor 
in  the  Georgia  statute. 

By  June  16.  1958,  the  personnel  of  the 
Court  had  changed  somewhat.  Justices 
Black.  Douglas,  Frankfurter,  Burton,  and 
Clark  remained  of  the  Court  of  the  spring 
of  1952.  Chief  Justice  Warren  had  succeeded 
ClUef  Justice  Vinson.  Associate  Justices 
Brennan,  Wlilttaker,  and  Harlan  had  been 
appointed. 

On  that  day,  Just  5  years  ago,  with  Chief 
Justice  Warren  and  Justice  Brennan  along 
with  Justices  Black  and  Douglas,  not  agree- 
ing, the  Court  refused  to  permit  thif  filing  of 
a  petition  for  the  writ  of  mandamus  seeking 
to  compel  the  convening  of  a  three-Judge 
Court  to  decide  the  same  question  which 
the  Supreme  Court  had  held  not  to  be  a 
Federal  one.'"* 

But  when  Baker  v.  Carr  was  decided  in  the 
spring  of  1962.  that  was  the  kickoS  whistle 
which  opponents  of  the  county  unit  system 
were  awaiting.  As  soon  as  that  whistle  blew, 
they  "kicked  off"  by  filing  another  suit  rais- 
ing the  same  old  question. 

Chief  Justice  Warren,  and  Associate  Jus- 
tices Black,  Douglas.  Brennan  and  Harian 
were  still  on  the  Court  when  the  question 
again  came  iiefore  It.  Justices  Frankfurter 
and  Burton  had  retired;  so  had  Justice  Whit- 
taker  of  the  1958  Court. 
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So  on  March  18,  1963.  there  was  a  new 
declaration  of  the  "law  of  the  land."  What 
iiad  not  been  a  "Federal  question"  in  1946. 
1950.  1952.  and  1958.  became  one.  Ttxt  con- 
version occurred  not  because  the  Federal 
Constitution  had  been  changed  nor  iiecause 
of  any  change  in  the  Georgia  statute.  The 
conversion  occurred  merely  because  men  had 
iMcome  Justices  who  h&d  the  same  views  as 
had  Justices  Black  and  Douglas,  and  beeatue 
Justice  Clark  Joined  with  the  novitiates  to 
make  a  majority  of  eight  against  the  lone 
adherent  to  the  previous  declaration  of  the 
law  of  the  land — -Justice  Harlan. 

Tet  we  are  told:  "This  is  a  government  of 
laws  not  of  nxen." 

This  is  not  an  effort  to  restore  the  county 
unit  system.  Its  restoration  will  not  coeae  as 
the  result  of  any  reversal  of  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  This  article  has  no 
such  futile  purpose. 

It  has  quite  oti^r  purposes. 

Almost  a  century  ago  a  Ooort  eompoeed 
of  Chief  Justice  Chase,  and  Aaaodate  Justices 
Wayne,  Nelson.  Drier,  CiUrord.  Swayne.  Miller, 
and  Field  made  a  solemn  pronooncenkent.  It 
'was  one  which  we  thou^t  was  a  guide  and 
rule  of  conduct  for  bench  and  bar. 

"Legislatures  may  alter  or  change  their 
laws,  without  Injury,  as  they  affect  the  future 
only,  but  where  courts  vacillate  and  overrule 
their  own  decisions  c»i  the  eonstructlon  of 
statutes  affecting  the  title  to  real  property. 
their  decisions  are  retrospective  and  may 
affect  titles  purchased  on  the  faith  of  their 
stability.  Doubtful  questions  on  subjects  of 
this  nature,  when  once  decided,  should  be 
considered  no  longer  doubtful  or  subject  to 
cliange.  Parties  should  not  be  encouraged  to 
speculate  on  a  change  of  the  law  when  the 
administrators  of  It  Is  (sic)  changed.  Courts 
ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  bear  the  inflic- 
tion of  repeated  argtnnents  by  obstinate  liti- 
gants, challenging  the  Justice  of  their  well 
considered  and  solemn  Judgn>ents."  " 

Certainly,  the  validity  of  a  political  sys- 
tem, originating  in  1777,  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution,  repeatedly 
declared  valid  so  far  as  the  Ftderal  Govern- 
ment was  concerned,  is  a  subject  of  this 
nature — one  which  ought  not  to  be  subject  to 
the  changing  ideas  of  a  changing  court. 

One  of  our  purposes,  therefore,  is  to  ex- 
press a  wonder  whether  that  rule  of  conduct 
solemnly  pronounced  by  the  court  for  Uie 
guidance  and  conduct  of  the  bar  and  the 
court  has  been  changed.  If  so,  will  the 
"law  of  the  land"  become  chameleon -like, 
shifting  to  and  fro  with  the  pendulums  of  the 
tlnrtes? 

Another  purpose  is  to  warn  that  under  a 
government  of  men,  not  of  laws,  no  rights 
of  person  or  property  are  secure.  If  without 
a  change  in  the  supreme  l&w  of  the  land, 
without  any  amendment  or  repeal  by  a  legis- 
lative body,  the  "law"  In  one  respect  may  be 
changed  by  five  men,  why  may  It  not  be  8<") 
changed  In  all  respects? 

Another  purpose  Is  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  body  which  has  power  to  recon- 
vert ovurs  Into  a  government  of  laws  will  be- 
come Btifficlentiy  aware  of  our  domestic  dan- 
ger to  exercise  its  {>ower.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  is  "supreme"  only 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  made  so  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

There  must,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  be  a  Supreme  Court.  In  all 
cases  affecting  amb&ssadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a 
State  shall  be  a  party,  that  Court  has  original 
Jurisdiction.  In  all  the  "other  cases"  of 
which  the  Pederal  Judiciary  is  given  Jurisdic- 
tion, the  Supreme  Court  has  appellate  Juris- 
diction, "with  such  exception,  and  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make." 


"  yfinnesota   Co.   v.   National   Company,  3 
Wallace  332,  334  (1865). 
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If  the  Congress — the  Senate  and  the  Houae 
ot  Representatives — sits  silently  by,  and  per- 
mits this  constant,  evergrowing  usurpation 
of  power  by  the  Supreme  Court,  there  will 
oome  a  day  when  there  will  be  no  Congress, 
except  such  a  one  as  conforms  to  the  Ideas 
of  those  who  compose  the  Court. 

If  the  States  of  the  Union  sit  silently  by 
and  permit  their  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  Ignore  this  constant,  ever  growing 
usurpation  of  power  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
there  will  come  a  day  when  the  States  will 
be  powerless  to  exercise  any  function  of 
government,  except  such  as  conforms  to  the 
views  of  those  who  compose  the  Court. 

Already  the  Court  has  assximed  complete 
jixrisdlctlon  over  the  schools  and  courts  of 
the  States.  Now  It  threatens  all  of  the  proc- 
esses by  which  a  State  nominates  those  who 
administer  Its  government.  For  If  the  rule 
announced  In  the  county  unit  case — "one 
voter,  one  vote" — is  sound,  and  to  be  fol- 
lowed, what  will  become  of  the  laws  of  those 
States  which  do  not  nominate  their  ofllcers 
In  primaries,  but  still  have  nominating  con- 
ventions? Will  such  conventions  now  be 
abolished,  and  all  States,  counties,  and  mu- 
nlclpcaitles  be  compelled  to  nominate  all  of 
their  officers  In  primaries  under  the  "one 
voter,  one  vote"  system ''  Will  the  Coiirt 
dictate  the  qualifications  of  those  who  may 
vote  In  such  primaries? 

Already,  too.  the  Court  has  begun  to  as- 
sume Jurisdiction  over  the  composition  of 
the  legislative  bodies  of  the  States 

How  long  will  It  be  before  the  people  of 
the  States  of  this  Union — lawyers  and  lay- 
men— awake  to  the  danger  which  confronts 
their  constitutional    government? 


THE    RIGHTS    OP   PROPERTY 
OWNERS 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr  President,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  reported  in  its 
issue  of  June  8.  1963.  an  official  state- 
ment of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  which  calls  attention  to 
the  erosion  of  private  property  rights  to- 
day in  the  United  SUtes. 

This  statement  explains  how  the  basic 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
apply  to  property  owners.  The  cherished 
right  of  all  Americans  to  hold  and  dis- 
pose of  property  as  they  see  fit  is  being 
undermined  by  those  who  seek  to  Im- 
pose extensive  Government  restrictions 
on  that  right.  This  effort  is  justified  by 
claiming  that  adequate  housing  for  a 
minority  group  can  only  be  achieved 
by  depriving  all  Americans  of  their 
prop)erty  rights.  It  is  not  compatible 
with  our  system  of  government  that  the 
rights  of  all  should  be  destroyed  in  order 
to  grant  special  privileges  to  special 
groups. 

Property  rights  are  a  cherished  part 
of  the  American  heritage.  The  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  has 
stated  correctly  that  "loss  of  these  rights 
diminishes  personal  freedom  and  creates 
a  springboard  for  further  erosion  of 
liberty." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Realtors  Att.*ck  United  States  on  Housing 

Bias  Ban^Nation.ai.  Untt  Sees  Violation 

or  PaoPE«TT  OwNEas"  Rights 

The  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards   called    today   for  a   halt   to   what   It 


termed   "governmental    interference"   in   the 
sale  and  rental  of  housing 

In  Its  first  official  statement  related  to 
Oovemment  moves  to  bar  racial  discrimina- 
tion In  housing,  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
73.000-member  group  said: 

Today,  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  the 
Individual  American  property  owner  are  be- 
ing eroded  This  endangers  the  rights  and 
freedoms  of  all  Americans  It  is  self-evident 
that  the  erosion  of  these  freedonvs  will  de- 
stroy the  free  enterprising  individual  Ameri- 
can " 

snx  or  rights 

President  Daniel  F  Sheehan  of  St  Louis, 
announced  adoption  of  the  group's  major 
policy  statement  at  a  Just-completed  direc- 
tors meeting  in  Chicago  Called  the  Prop- 
erty Owners'  Bill  of  Rights.  "  it  states 

'It  Ls  our  solemn  belief  that  the  individual 
American  property  owner,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed,  must  be  allowed,  under  law. 
to  retain: 

"1.   The  right  of  privacy 

"3.  The  right  to  choose  his  own  friends. 

"3  The  right  to  own  and  enjoy  properly 
according  to  his  own  dictates 

"4  The  right  to  occupy  and  dispose  of 
property  without  governmental  interference 
In  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience 

■'5  The  right  of  all  equally  to  enjoy 
property  without  interference  giving  sp>eclal 
privilege  to  any  group  or  groups 

■6  The  right  to  maintain  what,  in  his 
opinion,  are  ctmgenlal  surroundings  for  ten- 
ants. 

"7.  The  right  to  contract  with  a  real  estate 
broker  or  other  representative  of  his  choice 
and  to  authorize  him  to  act  for  him  accord- 
ing to  his  instructions 

"8.  The  right  to  determine  the  accept- 
ability and  desirability  of  any  prospective 
buyer  or  tenant  of  his  property. 

"9.  The  right  of  every  American  to  choose 
who  in  his  opinion  are  congenial  tenants  In 
any  property  he  owns — to  maintain  the 
stability  and  security  of  his  Income. 

"10  The  rii?ht  to  enjoy  the  freedom  to  ac- 
cept, reject,  negotiate,  or  not  negotiate  with 
others  " 


PHILIPPINE  AMBASSADOR  MUTUC 
DELIVERS  STIRRING  PHILIPPINE 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY  MESSAGE 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President 
the  great  progress  being  made  in  the 
Philippines  under  the  fine  leadership  of 
President  Macapagal  is  deeply  gratify- 
ing, and  I  am  sure  my  fellow  country- 
men are  well  awaie  of  its  signiflcance 
to  the  free  world. 

The  Honorable  Amelite  R  Mutuc. 
Philippine  Amba.ssador  to  the  United 
States,  broadcast  a  moving  and  eloquent 
address  by  the  Voice  of  America  in  com- 
memoration of  Philippines  Independence 
Day.  June  12,  1963  The  long  friendship 
between  the  Philippine  and  American 
peoples  is  known  worldwide.  Both  be- 
lieve in  and  fight  for  democracy. 

In  his  speech.  Ambassador  Mutuc  dis- 
cussed the  development,  the  problem.s. 
and  the  high  goals  of  his  country  and 
its  admini.stration  It  is  a  highly  in- 
formative and  interesting  speech.  All 
Americans  will  be  interested  in  his  stir- 
ring address,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  the  Reco«d 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

MxssAOK  or  the  Hongs  able  Ameljto  r 
MoTvc.  AMBAasAiK>R  or  the  Philippinxs.  to 
the  Untted   States,   on   the   Occasion  or 

PHILITTINE     iNOErEMDBNCE     DaT.     Junb     12 

1963.  Bkoaocast  ST  the  Voice  or  Amesica 
to   the    Phujppinbs 

It  Is  with  a  sense  of  profound  gratiflcaiion 
and  a  feeling  of  Joy  and  hope  that  we  observf 
Philippine  Independence  E>ay  this  year 

To  those  of  us  who  are  so  far  away  from 
home  Filipinos  living  as  far  west  as  Guam 
or  as  far  north  as  Vancouver  and  Chicaj^o 
or  a*  far  south  as  New  Orleans,  and  as  far 
east  as  New  York  and  Washington,  an 
independence  day  celebration  always  hag  a 
deeper  significance  and  a  warmer  meaning 

Those  of  us  who  are  fortunate  In  being  a 
part  of  the  new  administration  in  the  Philip, 
pines  are  pleased  that  today  there  is  recog- 
nition, at  home  and  abroad,  as  the  dynamic 
year-and-a-half  administration'  of  President 
Macapagal 

In  his  sti\te  of  the  nation  address  early 
this  yeiu-  President  Macapagal  listed  the  con- 
crete measures  taken  and  enumerated  the 
first  tanRible  results  of  his  program  in  re- 
gard t<>  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  people 
and  the  faster  rate  of  economic  growth  of  the 
country 

The  performance  of  his  administration 
matches  the  promise  he  made  in  Janusn, 
1962  eliciting  the  evaluation  by  foreign  ob- 
servers including  the  American  press  thai 
the  Philippines  has  accomplished  the  first 
phase  of  the  8<x'loeconomlc  development 
program  to  make  full  use  of  Philippine  ma- 
terial potentialities  There  is  now  evident 
an  atmosphere  of  confidence  among  Filipino 
and  foreign  business  executives,  industrial 
leaders,  bankers,  and  Investors — confidence  in 
President  Macapagal  and  his  administration 
confidence  In  the  future,  and  above  all  faith 
and  confidence  in  themselves 

It  Is  equally  clear  that  many  Filipinos 
recognizing  the  intense  reformist  zeal  of 
the  new  leadership  in  the  Philippines  and 
aware  of  the  implications  of  the  5-year  Inte- 
grated socioeconomic  development  program 
look  with  high  Justifiable  hopes  for  the 
good  life,  which  is  the  rightful  heritage  of 
all    mankind  " 

Gratirted  then  by  what  has  been  accom- 
plished, we  are  now  hopeful  that  we  can 
achieve  a  steady,  self-sustaining  growth,  and 
at  the  same  time  safeg\iard  the  value  of  In- 
dividual freedom  and  enhance  human  dig- 
nity 

The  marginal,  and  sometimes,  submargln- 
al  lives  of  Filipinos  as  reflected  in  inadequate 
housing,  food,  and  shelter,  are  compounded 
by  a  rapid  growth  in  our  population 

It  is  the  recognition  of  this  overriding  fact 
a  fact  prevailing  in  other  countries  of  the 
world,  that  has  made  the  5-year  socioeco- 
nomic development  program  a  vital  factor 
in  our  national  life  and  economy  In  this 
regard,  in  the  comparatively  short  period  of 
P..  years.  President  Macapagal  has  accom- 
plished   the   following 

1  The  most  disturbing  elements  deterring 
our  paramount  objectives  have  been  re- 
moved The  foreign  exchange  control  sys- 
tem, which  was  the  main  breeding  ground 
of  graft  and  corruption,  has  been  abolished 
This  was  followed  by  the  prosecutliin  of  those 
who  have  "utilized  organized  political  power 
to  build  business  empires,  and  vice  versa 
misused  public  trust  to  amass  wealth;  per- 
petrated smuggling,  committed  overpricing: 
and  "labor  leaders  who  have  exploited  their 
followers  for  selfish  purposes  " 

2  Price  levels  have  been  stabilized  This 
Is  particularly  true  In  the  case  of  rice  and 
corn  which  are  the  staple  food  of  our  people 
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According  to  an  Associated  Press  survey  late 
last  year,  prices  In  the  Philippines  are  second 
to  the  lowest  in  the  world. 

3  These  price  levels  have  been  accom- 
panied by  the  rise  In  Income  in  the  public 
sector  and  the  Increase  In  wages  In  private 
enterprise, 

4.  Philippine  export  receipts  increased  by 
1103  million  over  the  previous  year,  while 
the  import  bill  decreased  by  $72  million. 

5.  Philippine  International  reserves  grew 
from  a  level  of  $103  million  at  the  beginning 
of  1962  to  $140  million  at  year's  end. 

6.  Agricultural  production  Increased  by  7  1 
percent  for  all  food  crops. 

7.  Industrial  production  for  the  first  6 
months  in  1963  Increased  by  7  3  percent. 

The  stability  of  the  exchange  rate  con- 
tinues and  together  with  flscal  discipline  ex- 
ercised by  the  Government,  public  spending 
has  been  kept  to  the  minimum  and  revenue 
collections  have  been  increased. 

The  pattern  of  these  figures — impersonal 
and  dry  as  they  may  appear — reveals  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  responsibilities  which,  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  appeared  insurmount- 
able, has  been  lessened  substantially. 

As  the  Philippines  moves  with  confidence 
into  the  decade  of  the  sixties,  It  Is  now  clear 
that  it  is  engaged  In  a  peaceful  revolution  of 
economic  growth  that  compels  greater  pro- 
ductivity and  savings;  that  It  Is  In  the  midst 
of  fulfilling  the  basic  requirements  of  mod- 
ernization: better  farming,  more  production, 
the  building  of  roads,  the  establishment  of 
power  utilities,  transportation,  and  public 
communication  facilities. 

Our  people  fully  realize  that  in  this  move- 
ment there  are  prerequisites,  which  Impel  a 
sense  of  dedication  and  greater  effort. 

That  Is  why  under  the  emergency  employ- 
ment administration,  the  blueprint  for  a  $16 
million  fishery  development  project  Is  being 
planned;  the  program  of  agriculture  exten- 
sion intensified;  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  national  resettlement  and  rehabilitation 
administration,  12  projects  for  resettlement 
and  construction  of  feeder  roads  are  now  un- 
derway; Intensive  work  In  forest  conserva- 
tion and  reforestation  Is  being  undertaken; 
and  the  training  and  recruitment  of  the  nec- 
essary labor  for  handicraft  Industries  being 
done  with  the  collaboration  of  the  national 
cotuge  industries  administration. 

The  construction  of  multistory  tenement 
projects  has  started  in  Manila's  most  Impov- 
erished district,  which  will  be  followed  by 
the  construction  of  similar  projects  In 
Philippine  Provinces, 

At  the  same  time,  the  Government  and  the 
Textile  Mills  Association  have  embarked  on 
a  program  to  produce  and  distribute  the 
low  cost,  durable  cotton  material,  the  "Pag- 
asa"  cloth,  for  our  people. 

The  department  of  education  has  formu- 
lated policies  and  Implemented  measures  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  Instruction  and 
strengthen  the  curriculum  In  all  levels  of 
Instruction. 

The  department  of  health  has  contained 
the  El  Tor  epidemic  and  controlled  the 
threat  of  smallpox.  As  part  of  its  public 
health  program,  it  established  additional 
rural  health  units  and  completed  31 
hospitals. 

Attention  has  been  paid  to  the  blind  and 
other  physically  handicapped  citizens  by  the 
social  welfare  administration  when  it  con- 
structed the  Regional  Vocational  Training 
Center 

Industrial  peace  prevails  In  the  country, 
the  disputes  between  labor  and  management 
having  been  reduced  by  17  percent  In  1962. 
a  figure  twice  less  than  that  for   1961. 

A  drastic  modification  in  the  plans  of  the 
Philippine  armed  forces  was  effected  so  as  to 
make  its  activities  more  responsive  to  actual 
conditions  such  as  the  modernization  of 
equipment  and  weapons,  the  creation  of  task 
forces  to  carry  out  peace  and  order  and  wage 
campaigns  against  Internal  disturbances. 


The  most  significant  developments  In 
Philippine  foreign  affairs  include  the  main- 
tenance of  relentless  vigilance  In  combating 
the  Infiltration  of  communism  in  vital  sec- 
tors of  the  Oovenunent  and  Philippine 
society;  the  Institution  of  administrative  re- 
forms, which  have  resulted  in  safeguarding 
and  enhancing  the  career  service;  closer 
relations  with  other  countries;  the  filing  of 
the  Philippine  claim  of  sovereignty,  juris- 
diction, and  proprietory  ownership  over 
North  Borneo;  and  the  continuance  of  close 
Phlllpplne-Amerlcam  relations.  Never  has 
this  relationship  been  closest  than  now, 
President  Macapagal  has  said.  The  Ameri- 
can Government  has  shown  its  willingness 
to  assist  the  Philippines  In  every  practical 
way:  the  U.S.  Congress  has  Just  enacted  laws 
extending  hospitalization  benefits  and  other 
privileges  to  Filipino  veterans;  the  Philip- 
pine war  damage  bill  appropriation  of  $73 
million  was  approved  last  year  and  although 
there  Is  some  movement  afoot  to  cure  cer- 
tain alleged  misdeeds  connected  with  Its 
enactment  I  am  sure  that  the  Congress  will 
treat  this  matter  with  Its  usual  sense  of 
fairness  and  Justice.  The  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development,  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  the  World  Bank, 
the  International  Finance  Corporation,  the 
Export-Imp>ort  Bank,  and  even  many  private 
American  banks  are  more  than  ready  and 
willing  to  extend  loans  and  Investments  to 
Philippine  projects. 

The  Interest  In  Philippine  economic  devel- 
opment Is  not  confined  to  the  United  States. 
Other  businessmen,  bankers,  and  investors 
In  Europe  and  in  Asia,  are  now  exploring  the 
Investment  opportunities  In  the  Philippines. 

This  perfectly  fits  Into  the  desire  of  our  Re- 
public to  welcome  foreign  capital  because 
domestic  capital  Is  Inadequate  to  sustain  the 
economic  enterprises  needed  for  expansion 
and  for  progress. 

That  these  things  have  come  to  pass  are 
due  to  the  zeal,  selflessness,  and  dedication  of 
the  present  leadership  in  our  country;  to  the 
cooperation,  and  energies  of  our  people;  and 
to  the  understanding  engendered  among  the 
peoples  of  other  nations,  which  share  our 
political  persuasion,  and  otu*  economic  as- 
pirations. 

It  is  in  line  with  this  direction  in  Philip. 
pine  affairs  that  recently  as  the  representa- 
tive of  our  Government  in  the  United  States, 
I  convoked  the  First  Philippine  Foreign 
Service  Regional  Conference  in  North  Amer- 
ica. 

That  conference  examined  with  care  and 
admirable  diligence  the  workings  of  the 
Philippine  Foreign  Service  In  a  changing 
world,  and  laid  particular  emphasis  on  how 
best  the  service  could  help  implement  the  5- 
year  socioeconomic  development  program. 

Since  assuming  my  post  in  the  American 
Capital,  I  have  been  fortunate  in  having 
been  able  to  project  the  Image  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  detailed  some  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant characteristics  of  Philippine  condi- 
tions. That  many  Americans,  in  the  public 
sector,  and  in  private,  have  expressed  a  wish 
to  go  to  the  Philippines  and  assist  us  in  giv- 
ing hope  and  shape  to  our  national  economy, 
Is,  to  me,  a  singular  source  of  satisfaction. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  deeply  believe  that 
there  are  certain  special  dislocations  In  our 
time,  which  give  tis  neither  security  nor  sol- 
ace. The  first  rests  on  the  discovery  of  the 
secret  of  the  atom,  which  can  lead  into  one 
of  two  directions:  limitless  energy  harnessed 
In  the  Interest  of  peace  or  searing  energy, 
which  If  uncontrolled  can  reduce  the  world  to 
cinders  and  mankind  to  dust.  The  second 
revolves  around  the  conflict  between  two 
power  systems:  the  Communist  system  with 
Its  relentless  thrust  toward  world  domina- 
tion; the  free,  open  society,  which  stands  for 
a  climate  of  freedom  under  which  the  liber- 
ties and  the  dignity  of  Individuals,  can 
flourish. 


I  believe  that  the  Philippines,  as  a  middle- 
sized  state,  can  contribute  to  \inlversal  peace 
and  progress  because  as  has  been  aptly  re- 
marked, It  believes  In  the  "interdependence 
of  nations  and  the  integration  of  humanity." 

This  belief,  which  of  course,  is  not  new. 
was  dramatized  recently  when  Pope  John 
XXm  died  and  the  world,  mourning  hie 
death,  remembers  with  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration, his  two  great  encyclicals,  the  "Ma- 
ter et  Magistra"  and  the  "Pacem  In  Terrls." 
These  pronouncements  stressed  the  obliga- 
tions of  individual  societies  to  their  under- 
privileged members,  the  poor,  the  disin- 
herited, the  displaced;  the  responsibility  of 
affluent  nations  to  the  less  fortunate;  and  the 
urgency  of  close  cooperation  between  rich 
and  poor  countries,  such  cooperation  to  be 
effected  "with  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
liberty  of  the  countries  being  developed." 

It  is  within  this  perspective,  then,  that 
as  I  deliver  these  remarks  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  rebroadcast  to  the  Philippines,  I  am 
hopeful  that  all  our  friends  in  this  country 
and  in  other  nations  will  extend  to  us  their 
friendship,  understanding  and  guidance  for 
the  impxortance  of  June  12,  in  the  words  of 
President  Macapagal,  "demands  that  it  be 
observed  with  fitting  ceremonies  to  the  end 
that  It  will  be  cherished  forever  In  the  hearts 
of  the  Filipino  people  and  inspire  them  and 
posterity  to  greater  dedication  and  endeavor 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  well-being 
of  mankind." 


WORLD  HUNGER 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
lead  aitlcle  in  the  Jime  17  issue  of  News- 
week magazine  is  an  excellent  statement 
of  the  problem  of  world  hunger.  It  re- 
lates directly  to  many  of  the  themes  that 
have  been  discussed  during  the  past  2 
weeks  at  the  World  Pood  Congress  In  our 
Capital,  which  adjourned  yesterday. 
The  article  makes  the  following  arrest- 
ing statements: 

Bv«ry  day  of  this  week  some  10.000  people 
will  die  of  malnutrition  or  starvation.  In 
India  alone  50  million  children  will  die  of 
malnutrition  in  the  next  10  years.  More 
than  half  the  world's  3  billion  people  live  in 
perpetual  hunger. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  attempting  to  attack  this 
problem  on  two  broad  fronts.  First  of  all 
through  our  unilateral  food  for  peace 
program  we  are  contributing  approxi- 
mately $2  billion  worth  of  agriciiltural 
commodities  to  the  food  deficit  nations 
of  the  world  each  year.  Secondly, 
through  our  participation  in  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion, we  have  joined  in  an  effort  to  raise 
agricultural  production  in  the  develop- 
ing countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Middle  East. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  su- 
perb story  from  Newsweek  magazine  re- 
ferred to  above  and  an  article  appear- 
ing in  today's  Washington  Post  relative 
to  the  World  Pood  Congress  with  a  clos- 
ing statement  by  Dr.  B.  R.  Sen,  Director 
General  of  FAO,  be  included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  story, 
article,  and  statement  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  Newsweek  magazine,  June  17,   1963] 
HtTNGEB  Round  the  World — 10,000  Dn  Evekt 

DAT 

First  the  belly  swells.  Then  the  hair  turns 
gray  and  the  skin  cracks  crazily.  After  a 
while  the  victim  dies  in  mute  misery — and 
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■tnee  the  rictim  Is  always  a  child  his  fat« 
■earn*  that  much  cruel«r.  In  ATrlca  the  peo- 
ple can  U  kwaahlorkor— nbe  dleeaea  the  old 
iMUiy  seta  when  the  new  baby  e<nnfla."  becaiwe 
tiMn  there  la  no  mother's  milk  and  hardly  any 
protein  for  the  child.  And  when  there  U 
drought,  too.  as  there  now  la  In  the  "blaek 
laetMiu"  of  South  Africa's  Transraal,  things 
gei  eren  worae.  There,  the  crope  of  Kafflr 
earn.  "»«'—.  and  peanuts  have  been  killed 
and  ttkore  than  100,000  Venda  tribesmen  are 
raraged  by  hunger. 

High  In  the  Peruvian  Andes.  Angel  Pardo 
hoes  a  tiny  plot  of  camotee  (sweetpotatoes) . 
In  his  cheek  swells  a  wad  of  cocoa  leaf  dipped 
in  lime  juice,  to  dull  his  hunger  pangs  and 
his  senses.  A  hundred  miles  away.  In  the 
capital.  Lima,  his  S-year-old  son.  Roberto, 
eyes  staring  from  a  sunken  face,  lies  quietly 
in  an  Iron  bed  In  the  Hospital  del  Nino — one 
of  the  11,000  starving  children  that  the  hos- 
pital treaU  each  year.  If  he's  lucky,  Roberto 
will  walk  out  of  the  hospital  on  wobbly  legs, 
with  a  50-50  chance  of  living  to  be  40. 

In  his  mud  hut  in  the  village  of  Sultanpur. 
53-year-old  Har  Lai  watches  dully  as  Nathia. 
his  wife,  cooks  a  meal  over  a  cow -dung  fire. 
Then,  with  their  six  ragged  children,  they 
sit  around  the  fire  chewing  chappattles 
(wheat  cakes)  and  perhaps  a  bit  of  chutney. 
Lai  smiles  brightly  when  he  recalls  his  days 
as  a  soldier,  when  he  enjoyed  at  least  one 
square  nieal  a  day.  Now.  he  and  his  family, 
like  SO  percent  of  India's  456  million,  live  In 
semistarvatlon. 

This  eternal  compulsory  fast,  as  Mahatma 
Oandhl  called  It,  was  the  haunting  subject 
last  week  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  addressed  some  1.200  delegates  from 
100  coxintrles  to  the  World  Food  Congress  In 
Washington.  Barely  acknowledging  the 
thunderous  applause  that  greeted  his  en- 
trance, Mr.  Kennedy  turned  solemnly  to  his 
audience  and  said:  "The  war  against  hunger 
Is  truly  mankind's  war  of  liberation'  •  •  •. 
There  Is  no  battle  on  earth  or  In  space  more 
Important  [for]  peace  and  progress  cannot 
be  maintained  In  a  world  half-fed  and  half- 
hungry. 

"We  have  the  capacity  to  eliniinate  hunger 
from  the  face  of  the  earth."  Mr.  Kennedy  con- 
tinued. 'Victory  will  not  come  in  the  next 
year   •    •    •.    But  it  must  in  our  lifetime." 

Behind  this  arresting  declaration  of  war 
against   hunger   were   some   appalling   facts. 

Every  day  of  this  week  some  10,000  people 
will  die  of  malnutrition  or  starvation — more 
than  at  any  time  In  history. 

In  India  alone.  50  million  children  will  die 
of  malnutrition  in  the  next   10  years. 

More  than  half  the  world's  3  billion  people 
live  In  perpetual  hunger 

To  translate  these  statistics  into  language 
everyone  could  understand.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Harlan  Cleveland  said,  after  a 
Spartan  dinner  in  keeping  with  the  occa- 
sion: 'If  we  were  suddenly  to  join  the  less 
fortunate,  our  ne.xt  meal  •  •  •  would  be  a 
small  bowl  of  rice  and  perhaps  a  piece  of 
flsh  an  inch  square  the  day  after  tomorrow." 

This.  Indeed,  was  the  situation  that  had 
brought  the  congress  to  Washington.  For 
the  most  part,  the  delegates  were  not  poli- 
ticians. They  were  agronomists  and  econ- 
omists, nutritionists  and  philosophers,  called 
together  by  the  U.N.'s  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization.  For  2  weeks,  they  are  to  dis- 
cuss the  mysteries  of  soil  and  seed  and  com- 
modity agreements.  And  In  the  end.  theirs 
would  be  the  monumental  task  of  charting 
the  strategy  against  world  hunger. 

Were  the  population  of  the  world  to  stop 
growing  today,  there  is  Uttle  doubt  that  the 
battle  oould  be  won.  Science  and  technology, 
commonsense  and  goodwill — these  are  the 
key  weapons  in  the  human  arsenal  that 
could  guarantee  victory.  But  with  every  tick 
of  the  conference  room  clock  in  Washington. 
there  were  three  more  mouths  to  feed.  In 
17  years,  there  will  be  4  billion  people  oo 
earth;     in    37    years,    6    billion — more    than 


three-qtiartera  of  them  In  Asta.  I^tln  Amer- 
ica, and  Africa.  As  Arnold  J.  Toynbee  told 
the  oooference  In  a  speech  (ooosplcuouB  for 
lU  peaalmlsn) .  there  Is  little  hope  without 
worldwide  Mrth  eontroL  "Today."  the 
aUver-hJklred  British  historian  warned.  **nuui- 
kind's  future  Is  at  stake  In  a  formidable 
race  between  population  growth  and 
famine. " 

^  aicH  aicHCK.  pooK  pooBxa 

Even  more  alarming  than  the  burgeoning 
population  of  the  world  is  the  brutal  and 
ever-growing  disparity  between  the  haves 
and  have-nots.  One-&fth  of  the  planet's 
population,  the  people  of  North  Anxerlca. 
Western  Europe,  and  Australia,  live  In  plenty. 
The  American,  for  example,  consumes  4.66 
pounds  of  food  a  day.  If  he's  lucky,  the 
average  Indian  eats  lii3  pounds  of  food  a 
day,  mostly  rice.  Some  exp>ertB  estimate  that 
enough  food  is  thrown  away  In  the  United 
States  each  day  to  feed  China's  650  million 
for  several  days.  Even  the  family  pet  dog 
in  the  United  States  eats  more  and  better 
food  than  the  Indian  worker. 

Some  of  the  background  to  this  shocking 
state  of  affairs  can  be  seen  in  Sultanpur,  the 
village  where  Har  Lai  lives  in  his  "eternal 
compulsory  fast."  Sultanpur  is  neither  the 
worst  nor  the  best  of  India's  558.000  villages. 
It  is  typical.  Around  a  well  in  the  center 
of  the  village,  eight  bullocks  plod,  drawing 
up  leather  tubs  of  water.  Behind  his  two 
oxen  and  wooden  plow.  Lai  furrows  his 
quarter  acre.  And  while  his  wife  collects 
cow  dung,  the  children  chase  the  aggressor 
crows  which — with  monkeys,  rats,  and 
cows — destroy  35  percent  of  India's  grain. 
Hungry  and  illiterate.  Lai  has  neither  the 
money  nor  the  energy  to  improve  his  lot. 
and  If  his  crops  survive  the  fall  monsoons 
he  Is  satisfied  to  reap  enough  barley  and 
millet  to  feed  his  family.  "I  am  lucky."  says 
Lai.  "others  have  less." 
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Lai's  subdued  fatalism  may  make  life  tol- 
erable for  him.  But  In  the  larger  economy 
it  points  nowhere.  He  cannot  feed  other 
than  his  own  family  and  the  same  sad  story 
is  repeated  throughout  Asia  and  most  of 
Africa.  There  Is  nothing  to  share,  nothing 
to  sell,  nothing  to  set  aside  against  the  day 
when  the  crops  dry  up.  By  contrast,  admit- 
tedly the  most  extreme  contrast,  there  is  the 
US  farmer  who  produces  enough  food  to 
feed  himself  and  26  others  with  mechaniza- 
tion  and  modern   farm  methods. 

A  good  part  of  this  huge  VS.  production 
is  given  away — but  food  aid  is.  at  best,  only 
a  palliative.  "Give  a  man  a  &sh.  and  he  will 
eat  for  a  day."  goes  the  ancient  Chinese  prov- 
erb "Teach  him  how  to  flsh,  and  he  will 
eat  the  rest  of  his  life  " 

To  teach  others  to  grow  food,  the  United 
States,  other  advanced  agricultural  nations, 
private  foundations,  and  churches  send 
thousands  of  experts  Into  fields  and  paddies 
each  year  What  they  teach  is  not  the  ex- 
treme mechanization  of  US  agriculture, 
where  the  fields  are  leveled  by  machine, 
where  another  machine  may  build  dikes,  and 
where  seeds  are  sown  by  airplane  and  the  crop 
harvested  by  self-propelled  combines.  They 
show  Nepalese  herdsmen  how  to  make  cheese, 
teach  Chilean  farmers  to  rid  their  fields  of 
the  potato  blight.  In  Thailand.  FAO  techni- 
cians proved  to  farmers  that  the  edible  tilapia 
flsh  of  East  Africa  could  be  cultivated  in  the 
paddies  along  with  rice.  In  Libya,  they  ex- 
terminated frvilt  files,  helping  farmers  in- 
crease their  citrus  export  by  200  percent;  in 
Yugoslavia,  they  Introduced  Italian  varieties 
of   wheat,  and   production  doubled 

Yet  these  small  success  stories  are  but 
clearings  in  tiie  Jangle  In  most  of  Africa 
and  Latin  America,  food  production  has 
barely  kept  pace  with  new  births  and  FAO 
director  B.  R  Sen  reports  '  In  the  Far  Eiast. 
including  the  most  densely  populated  coun- 


tries of  South  and  Southeast  Asia  but  ex. 
eluding  China,  food  production  has  Increased 
by  26  percent  since  before  the  war.  while  the 
population  has  gone  up  by  SO  percent."  bu 
prediction:  short  ot  Draconian  measures, 
widespread  famine  by  1980. 

HOPE 

In  the  face  of  the  alarming  facts,  there  are 
optlmlsu  who  put  their  faith  In  the  gem, 
of  science.  New  foods  may  not  be  accept- 
able,  they  admit,  but  the  amount  of  Und 
under  cultivation  can  easily  be  doubled 
Better  tools  and  methods  can  Increase  yields 
massively  and  quickly.  "Science  and  tech- 
nology." US.  Agriculture  Secretary  Orvllie 
Freeman  told  the  World  Food  Congress  last 
week,  "have  now.  In  this  generation,  opened 
the  door  to  a  potential  abundance  for  all." 

And  to  buttress  their  case  for  potential 
abundance,  the  optimists  cite  Japan,  whose 
farmers  have  learned  to  produce  three  times 
as  much  rice  per  acre  as  the  farmers  In  the 
rest  of  Asia.  They  point  to  Israel's  agricul- 
tural miracle,  which  In  recent  years  has 
made  large  parts  of  the  desert  bloom.  And 
they  cite  the  ancient  fields  of  Europe,  where 
the  machine  Is  also  taking  over.  With  but 
4  percent  of  its  workers  on  the  farm.  Britain, 
long  a  food  importer.  Is  on  the  road  to  self.! 
sufBclency.  France  now  has  wheat  surpluses 
of  Its  own,  enough — hopes  Charles  de  Gaulle 
— to  compete  with  the  U.S.  for  the  European 
market.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  where  people 
are  adequately  nourished  but  not  much 
more.  50  percent  of  the  population  must  still 
till  the  soil,  but  this  may  change  with  new 
Soviet  attitudes  toward  agriculture.  Above 
all.  there  Is  the  example  of  the  United  States, 
where  warehouses  and  mothbniled  Liberty 
ships  bulge  with  enough  surplus  wheat  to 
satisfy  world  demand  for  a  year. 

Few  dispute  the  fact  that  present  tech- 
nology, properly  applied,  would  put  an  end 
to  hunger.  But  most  of"  the  underfed,  un- 
like the  Japanese  or  the  Igjraells  or  the  Euro- 
peans, have  neither  th^rtjugatlon.  the  capi- 
tal, nor  the  will  to  apply  lt/\  In  Africa,  for 
example,  the  tall  and  arlstdcratlc-looklng 
Masai  drive  thousands  of  head  of  scraggly 
cattle  across  the  plains  of  Keitva.  turning 
the  land  Into  a  giant  dust  bowl.  ]^1b  children 
may  be  starving,  but  when  advi.sed  to 
slaughter  a  few  cattle,  the  Ma^l  tribesman 
replies  haughtily:  "No.  I  can  easily  get  more 
children,  but  I  cannot  get  more  cattle  "  For 
protein,  he  drinks  a  concoction  of  cow's 
blood,  milk,  and  urine 

COW^    GODDESS 

Har  Lais  altitude  is  not  much  different.  A 
good  Hindu,  he  (and  360  million  others) 
would  rather  sit  silently  and  starve  than 
stop  a  monkey  or  a  sacred  cow  from  eating 
his  food  grain.  "Well,  they  do  eat 
the  crops.  "  he  smiles,  "but  after  all.  the 
blessing  of  the  Oau  Mata  [Cow  Goddess|  Ls  a 
great  thing."  In  a  similar  spirit,  the  African 
tribesman  says  it  is  in  the  hands  of  God' 
when  his  corn  dies  on  the  stalk  The  Moroc- 
can farmer,  behind  his  camel-drawn  plow, 
murmurs  '  AlI;ih-y-Jlb  "  (God  will  provide! 
as  the  sun  burns  his  barley  to  a  frazzle 

The  archlac  systems  of  land  ownership  are 
another  block  to  agricultural  progress  When 
an  absentee  owner  or  a  tribal  chief  takes  all 
the  profit,  why  should  the  farmer  Improve 
his  methods  or  his  8<j11?  Some  agronomists, 
like  France's  Rene  Dumont,  emphasize  politi- 
cal and  social  solutions.  "The  real  cause  of 
hunger  in  the  world,"  says  Dumont,  "are  the 
latifundla  |  large  private  estates)  and  mlni- 
fundla  I  minute  holdings  |  In  South  America 
sharecropplng  and  usury  In  India,  and  the 
growth  of  a  privileged  caste  system  among 
African  civil  servants  •  •  •  New  agricultural 
technology  can  bring  only  limited  results 
unless  the  way  is  cleared  for  profound  re- 
form •  •  •  If  you  wait  too  long,  it  will  be  a 
Fidel  Castro  type  of  reform." 

■i'et  all  too  often  land  reform  has  defeated 
Us  purpose.    "Some  of  those  estates  were  too 
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damn  big."  says  an  American  farm  expert  In 
Syria.  "But  where  do  you  stop?  I  saw  them 
lianding  out  parcels  of  land  so  small  a  man 
couldn't  possibly  support  a  family  on  them 
•  •  •  and  each  new  farmer  dug  himself  a 
well.  Now  the  water  table  Is  dangerously 
low.  and  whole  areas  may  revert  to  barren 
land,  destroying  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
land  reform." 

TWENTT    BILLION    DOLLARS    IN    FERTILIZEB 

Sunk  In  Ignorance,  tradition,  and  taboo. 
It  will  take  decades  for  primitive  farmers  to 
apply  even  the  simplest  Ideas  of  modern  food 
technology.  And  the  capital  required  will  be 
enormous.  Adequate  fertilizer  alone,  It  has 
been  estimated,  would  cost  some  $20  billion 
over  the  next  10  years,  and  In  a  world  of 
orbital  flights  and  nuclear  bombs  there  Is 
Uttle  money  left  for  fertilizer.  The  world 
spends  9120  billion  a  year  on  soldiers  and 
military  hardware;  the  United  States.  $20  bil- 
lion on  putting  a  single  human  being  on  the 
moon;  but  the  FAO  must  skimp  along  on  a 
budget  of  $16.5  million.  And  so  the  pace  of 
Increased  fcxxl  production  seems  destined  to 
crawl  rather  than  gallop,  but  meantime,  la- 
ments a  Filipino  official,  "we  are  producing 
more  babies  than  food." 

For  many  of  the  underfed  nations,  the  race 
against  population  Is  like  running  on  a 
treadmill.  Over  the  past  25  years,  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  have  raised  farm  pro- 
duction at  the  rate  of  1.6  percent  a  year. 
Even  if  this  can  be  pushed  up  to  2  percent, 
It  will  not  be  enough  to  feed  the  new  mouths. 
Egypt's  Aswan  High  Dam  Is  expected  to  in- 
crease arable  land  by  30  percent — or  1  million 
acres.  But  by  the  time  the  dam  Is  built, 
in  1972.  Egypt's  population  will  have  soared 
by  slightly  more  than  30  percent.  "We  can- 
not go  on  at  this  rate,"  warns  President 
Gamal  Adbel  Nasser.  "I  consider  It  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  advise  people  on  methods  of 
birth  control." 

Many  leaders  In  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions agree,  and  even  the  US  Government, 
fearful  that  all  Its  foreign  aid  might  come 
to  naught,  has  stated  publicly  that  it  will 
offer  birth-control  advice  and  assistance  to 
any  country  which  requests  It.  But  in  the 
absence  of  an  International  "crash"  pro- 
gram, birth-control  measures  are  not  likely 
to  have  much  effect  on  the  fight  against 
hunger  in  the  years  ahead.  "All  those  birth- 
control  devices  are  great,"  snaps  S.  Y.  Krlsh- 
naswamy  of  the  FAO.  "but  none  Is  going  to 
change  appreciably  the  situation  we  must 
deal  with:  In  less  than  a  generation  the 
world's  population  will  double.  This  Is  the 
working  hypothesis  with  which  we  must 
deal — and  with  which  we  must  make  our 
plans  with  putting  an  end  to  world  hunger." 

BREAD    OR    PAMPHLETS 

What  Is  to  be  done?  Men  like  Paul  G. 
Hoffman,  managing  director  of  the  U.N.  Spe- 
cial Fund,  and  Lord  Boyd  Orr.  first  chief  of 
the  FAO.  would  like  to  see  governments 
channel  massive  amounts  of  food,  techni- 
cal aid.  and  money  through  U.N.  agen- 
cies. Indeed.  Boyd  Orr  has  accused  the 
United  States  of  blocking  the  development  of 
the  FAO  Into  Just  such  a  supranational  agen- 
cy controlling  the  flow  of  world  surplus  fcxxl 
to  the  hungry.  Now.  he  snorts,  "men  cry 
for  bread,  and  the  FAO  can  only  give  them 
pamphlets." 

Others,  like  Slcco  L.  Mansholt.  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  European  Economic  Community 
and  the  Common  Market's  top  agricultural 
expert,  see  the  answer  not  In  aid  but  in 
trade.  (During  the  year  1957-58,  all  foreign 
aid  to  tlie  underdeveloped  nations  amounted 
to  some  $2  billion.  But  In  the  same  period, 
these  same  countries  lost  $2  billion,  I.e..  the 
drop  in  prices  of  their  raw  materials  and 
primary  products  on  the  world  market  )  To 
begin  with.  Mansholt  believes,  the  United 
States  and  Europe  must  agree  to  give  the  un- 
derdeveloped  countries   special    trade  bene- 


fits— guaranteed  prices,  guaranteed  markets, 
low  tariffs. 

"If  we  want  to  help,"  Mansholt  concludes, 
"we  mtist  make  it  possible  for  the  under- 
developed to  sell  their  products  to  us.  We 
must  not  give  them  handouts  but  the  chance 
to  produce,  to  develop  their  industries  and 
to  sell  to  us.  Until  we  do  we  should  shut 
our  mouths  about  our  aid  to  the  hungry." 

And  at  the  World  Food  Congress  In  Wash- 
ington, famous  Swedish  economist,  K.  Gun- 
nar  Myrdal,  placed  the  blame  for  hunger  on 
both  rich  nations  and  poor.  All  too  often 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries  there  Is 
"corruption  in  government,  administration, 
and  business,  powerful  vested  Interests  pre- 
vent enactment  of  Institutional  reforms,  par- 
ticularly when  the  disposal  of  land  is  In- 
volved." Rich  nations,  like  the  United 
States,  M3rrdal  added,  like  to  "appear  to  be 
charitable  when  It  does  not  cost  anything. 
I  have  always  been  convinced  that  to  a  large 
part  this  is  a  self-deception  of  the  t3TJe  I 
have    called    perverted    purltanlsm." 

TWO-EDGED    BLADE 

To  some  of  the  Western  delegates,  hunger 
was  a  two-edged  blade.  Continued  Western 
prosperity,  they  reasoned,  will  depend  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  growth  of  consumer  de- 
mand in  the  underdeveloped  nations.  Con- 
tinued hunger  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  could,  In  the  long  run,  bring  hunger 
to  the  well-fed  industrial  countries  of  the 
north. 

Even  now,  many  economists  believe  the 
world  is  moving  toward  a  slump.  British 
economist  Barbara  Ward  explEdns:  "On  the 
one  hand  America  and  Britain,  and  Increas- 
ingly Europe,  have  a  problem  of  a  slowing 
down  of  production  owing  largely  to  a  lack 
of  effective  demand.  On  the  other  hand 
there  Is  the  whole  developing  world  where 
demand  Is  checked  simply  because  Incomes 
have  fallen,  capital  Is  not  adequate  and 
demand  therefore  Is  not  sufficiently  stimu- 
lated." Charity,  therefore.  Is  not  enough, 
warns  Miss  Ward.  "If  we  can  use  capital 
and  trade  policies  to  raise  the  possibilities 
of  the  poorer  countries,  to  raise  their  stand- 
ards of  living,  to  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  buy — then  we  would  get  a  new  balance. 
We  need  the  demand.  The  poor  countries 
can   provide  It." 

Mansholt's  "total  development,"  the  blend 
of  capital  and  trade  policies  outlined  by 
Barbara  Ward,  and  Boyd  Orr's  dream  of  a 
supranational  FAO  may  one  day  change  the 
map  of  world  hunger.  But  they  are  designs 
for  decades.  Something  must  be  done  now. 
Science,  well-planned  land  reform,  educa- 
tion, birth  control,  all  are  pcirtlal  solutions 
for  the  Immediate  future.  But  to  begin 
with,  says  PAO's  Sen  what  Is  needed  Is  world 
awareness.  "What  Is  needed  now  is  a  sense 
of  urgency  about  the  problem,  a  climate  to 
create  the  will  to  act.  each  country  must 
take  Immediate  action  to  do  something 
about  it  in  real  terms." 

As  India's  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  warned:  "It  is  really  folly  to  talk  of 
culture  or  even  of  God  when  human  beings 
starve  and  die.  People  are  not  In  the  mood 
to  tolerate  this  suffering  and  starvation  and 
equality  when  they  see  that  the  burden  Is 
not  equally  shared." 

NEW    rOODS    AND    NEW    HOPES 

It  Is  a  sad  paradox  that  a  child  with  a  full 
stomach  can  die  of  malnutrition.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  how  much  he  eats,  but  rather 
what  he  eats.  Without  an  adequate  supply 
of  protein,  which  enables  a  child's  body  and 
mind  to  grow,  all  the  fats  and  carbohydrates 
he  can  eat  will  not  help  him. 

One  of  the  most  promising  ways  out  of 
this  paradox  Is  the  development  of  new, 
hlgh-proteln  foods,  to  supplement  standard 
native  fare  of  starchy  foods  such  as  cassava, 
manioc,  yams,  or  plantains.  Any  number 
of  ingenious  proixjsals  have  been  made,  but 


many  of  them  are  Impractical  or  unrealistic. 
Qreen  algae  are  high  In  protein,  but  difficult 
to  produce  In  quantity.  (Besides,  says  one 
nutritionist:  "Would  you  like  to  eat  some 
green  slime  spread  on  a  piece  of  bread?") 
The  minuscule  sea  life  called  plankton  could 
be  scooped  directly  from  the  ocean,  but  any 
heavy  harvesting  of  plankton  would  deprive 
flsh  of  their  basic  food,  thereby  correcting 
one  food  shortage  and  creating  another. 

Soybean  and  coconut 

In  the  end,  all  discussions  In  organizations 
such  as  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
(UNICEF)  and  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion boll  down  to  two  main  focxls — flsh  flour 
and  a  variety  of  substances  made  from  oil 
seeds.  Including  soybeans,  peanuts,  cotton- 
seeds, and  coconuts. 

In  India,  one  of  the  world's  hungriest  na- 
tions, but  also  the  world's  largest  producer 
of  peanuts,  two  pean;ut-flour  plants  have 
begun  production.  Many  local  school-lunch 
programs  throughout  the  world  are  built 
around  the  peanut,  with  uniformly  g(X>d 
results. 

In  Latin  America,  a  pwwder  made  of  cot- 
tonseed, corn,  and  sorghum  called  Incaparlna 
Is  becoming  common  fare.  It  was  developed 
by  nutritionist  Nevin  S.  Scrimshaw  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
It  Is  comparable  In  nutritional  quality  to 
milk.  Usually  It  Is  taken  like  Metrecal — 
mixed  with  water,  and  flavored  with  sugar, 
chocolate,  or  spices.  It  can  also  be  tossed 
into  the  family  pot. 

UNICEP  has  helped  start  a  project  In  In- 
donesia promoting  Sarldele,  a  soybean  ex- 
tract Ideal  for  Infant  feeding.  With  such 
supplements,  a  child  can  be  kept  healthy 
from  the  time  he  is  weaned,  and  loses  his 
original  source  of  protein,  until  he  Is  7  or  8, 
and  the  need  for  protein  begins  to  diminish. 
Tasteless 

Accordingly,  a  great  deal  of  attention  has 
lately  been  directed  to  a  pale   tan   powder 
called  fish  flour,  made  by  shoveling  dogfish  ,> 
sea  robins,  skates,  and  other  trash  flsh  Intq 
a  hopper — eyes,  bones,  and  all — grinding  Itv 
up,    washing    with    solvents   deodorizing    It, 
and    finally   dehydrating   It   Into   a  powder.  ' 
The  final  product  is  tasteless  and  odorless, 
and  contains  at  least  70  percent  protein. 

Although  pilot  plants  are  already  in  opera- 
tion In  Chile,  not  very  many  are  adding  fish 
flour  to  their  diets.  One  of  the  major  rea- 
sons Is  that  U.S.  Food  and  Drtig  Adminis- 
tration head  George  Larrlck  has  called  it 
"fllthy."  Most  nutritionists  consider  Lar- 
rlck's  opposition  to  flsh  flour  an  arrogant 
absurdity.  But  when  U.S.  and  U.N.  agencies 
offer  up  a  new  food  supplement  that  some 
American  experts  consider  unflt  for  human 
consumption,  the  seeming  hypocrisy  Inevit- 
ably causes  trouble. 

Nevertheless,  If  enough  dramatic  results 
with  new  foods  occur  In  enough  villages  and 
native  communities,  the  decision  between  life 
and  death  will  be  mcule  on  a  more  rational 
basis  than  flavor  and  dubious  origins. 
UNICKF  is  cautiously  optimistic.  The 
agency's  senior  food  technologist.  Max  Mll- 
ner,  said  last  week:  "We  are  beginning  to 
see  some  glimmers  of  light." 

(From  Newsweek  magazine,  June  17,  1963] 
From  the  People  or  the  United  States 
The  forests  of  grain  elevators  across  the 
United  States  have  become  components  In 
the  American  arsenal  as  vital  as  any  skyward- 
trained  ICBM  complex  and  mercifully,  more 
active. 

"Food  for  Peace  "  is  what  the  United  States 
calls  these  weapons.  The  arsenal  Is  based 
on  a  1954  statute  called  Public  Law  480 
which,  as  Food  for  Peace  director.  Richard 
W.  Renter,  frankly  admits,  "was  conceived  as 
a  vehicle  for  getting  rid  of  oiu  agricultural 
surpluses  "  and  was  expected  to  lapse  within 
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a   yetir   when   some   thought    the   surpluses 
would  be  wtp«d  out. 

Prom  mld-1964  to  the  end  of  1963.  under 
Public  Law  480  more  than  100  million  tons 
of  surplus  American  wheat,  com,  cotton,  and 
other  commodities  have  moved  overseas  to 
114  countries  and  colonies.  Worth  more  than 
tI2  billion,  the  American  bounty  has  flowed 
at  the  rate  of  three  10.000-ton  shlpfuls  per 
day  for  8'4    years 

"The  basic  lesson  we  have  learned  la  that 
our  food  stocks  should  be  treated  as  an  asset 
Instead  of  a  liability,"  says  Reuter.  And  as 
he  moves  about  his  "chart  room"  In  the 
executive  office  building  next  to  the  White 
House,  the  46-year-old  former  head  of  CARE 
can  point  with  legitimate  enthuslaam  to  the 
varied  examples  of  US    food  at  work. 

In  Polauid  and  Yugoslavia.  Public  Law  480 
sales  for  local  currency  (tl  5  billion  since 
1954)  have  enabled  both  to  be  more  In- 
dependent of  Moscow. 

In  India,  surplus  foods  with  a  market  value 
of  more  than  82  billion  have  built  a  precious 
reserve  against  future  famine,  and  sale  of 
some  has  financed  agricultural  research. 

Nowhere  has  the  disaster-relief  function 
of  Public  Law  480  worked  more  dramatically 
than  last  year  in  war-wracked  Algeria.  Some 
300.000  tons  of  American  farmers'  bounty  fed 
4  million  people  for  a  winter  and  pushed  a 
newly  independent  nation  back  from  the 
brink  of  starvation  and  chaos. 

Public  Law  480  food  Is  being  used  to  en- 
tice primitive  montagnards  In  Vietnam  down 
into  the  strategic  hamlets  on  whlcli  the 
government's  aiiti-Vlet  Cong  guerrilla  cam- 
paign Is  based. 

Pood  Is  also  one  of  the  strongest  levers 
working  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  On 
the  shore  of  Lake  Tlttcaca.  12.000  feet  up  in 
the  mountains  of  Bolivia,  Public  Law  480 
beans,  flour,  cornmeal,  and  dried  milk  pay 
Bolivian  soldiers  and  workers  for  their  work 
In  building  schools.  In  Peru,  children  who 
used  to  spend  their  days  scavenging  for  food 
are  now  eating  Public  Law  480  hot  lunches 
In  school.  This  year  400.000  Peruvian  kids 
will  be  fed.  and  for  many  It  will  be  their 
only  decent  meal  of  the  day;  by  1964  the 
number  is  expected  to  hit  I  million.  Li  all. 
37  million  children  around  the  world  supped 
at  the  American  farmers'  table  last  year 
And  as  Maryknoll  Missionary  Father  BLearns 
says  In  Peru  "Even  the  containers  and  boxes 
are  sold  and  the  funds  used  to  buy  furniture 
and  building  materials  for  the  schools." 

With  each  wheat  sack  and  cotton  bale 
plainly  marked  as  coming  from  the  people 
of  the  United  States."  Public  Law  480  food 
has  become,  in  the  words  of  one  AID  official, 
"the  best-known  food  label  In  the  world." 

Since  the  program  began,  some  two-thirds 
of  the  $13  billion  committed  under  Public 
Law  480  has  been  food  sold  for  local  cur- 
rency. In  moat  cases  the  buying  countries 
simply  didn't  have  the  foreign  exchange  to 
make  these  purchases  on  the  world  market 
The  United  States  has  used  23  percent  of 
these  foreign  currencies  to  finance  American 
activities  Ln  those  countries — from  the  ex- 
penses of  traveling  Congressmen  to  the  con- 
struction of  new  embassies—  and  usually 
lends  the  balance  to  finance  a  wide  range 
of  local  economic  development  projects. 

CAN>rED    CHEESE 

It  Is  not  everywhere  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess; nor  is  Public  Law  480  a  panacea  for 
either  hunger  or  US  foreign  policy  Oc- 
casionally, as  In  the  Congo.  Public  Law  480 
food  does  And  Its  way  Into  the  black  market 
And  occasionally  people  such  as  the  moun- 
tain aborigines  of  Formosa  try  to  use  canned 
cheese  as  soap  Often  in  the  most  under- 
developed countries  sorely  needed  food 
simply  does  not  get  past  the  capital  for  lack 
of  even  a  rudimentary  Internal  distribution 
system  Always  a  careful  balance  must  be 
struck  between  feeding  the  hungry  and  en- 


coxiraglng  them  to  develop  their  own  agrlctil- 
tural  productivity 

Pxibllc  Law  480  largess  also  runs  the  risk 
of  disrupting  normal  commercial  trade  pat- 
terns. When  the  United  States  sold  a  major 
amount  of  wheat  to  India  in  1960.  for  ex- 
ample. It  found  Itself  faced  with  a  hurt  and 
angered  Thailand,  which  had  thought  a 
rlce-to-Indla  sale  of  lis  own  was  in  the  bag. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  cost  of  shipping 
Public  Law  480  commodities  around  the 
world  Is  less  than  surplus  storage  costs  at 
home  (nearly  $400  million  last  year).  And 
normal  commercial  agricultural  exports  have 
Increased  by  the  same  amount  as  Pxibllc  Law 
480  sales  and  donations 

Abroad,  the  verdict  Is  also  generally  en- 
thusiastic, and  most  governments  give  the 
United  States  high  plaudits  for  the  aid 
Algeria's  Minister  of  Agriculture  Amar 
Ouzegane  Is  typical ;  "These  shipments  of 
food  kept  our  people  alive  Don't  ever  un- 
derestimate the  political  value  of  this  aid   • 


[Prom  the  Washington  (DC  i  Post. 
June   19.  1963) 

Action    To  Fkid   Wosld  Ueceo   To 
Avert  Disaste* 

(By  Anita  Ehrman) 

The  World  Food  Congress  was  warned  yes- 
terday that  failure  to  trunslate  its  2  weeks 
of  talk  into  direct  action  would  doom  this 
planet  to  "disaster  " 

B  J  Sen.  Director  General  of  the  Food 
and  .Agriculture  Organ Iz^it Ion.  In  issuing  the 
warning  to  the  closing  session  of  the  confer- 
ence, said  that  "peace  and  war  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  outcome  of  the  race  between 
population  and  resources  " 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L  Freeman 
followed  up  Sens  declaration  with  a  pledge 
that  the  United  States  would  reevaluate  its 
aid  pro-am  to  see  what  more  can  t)e  done 
to  meet  "the  goal  of  freedom  from  hunger  " 

Freeman,  chairman  of  the  Congres.s.  echoed 
Sen's  demand  that  the  1,330  delegates  from 
104  cotintrles  now  move  from  the  realm  of 
high-sounding  Ideals  Into  the  world  of  real- 
ity, where  more  than  half  the  people  are 
undernourished 

DECLAaATION    APPKOVCO 

Earlier,  the  Congress  approved  by  acclama- 
tiun  a  declaration  calling  for  a  worldwide 
plan  to  feed  today's  hungry  and  meet  the 
challenge  of  a  quadrupled  p<.>pulatlon  by  the 
year  2000. 

The  declaration  specifically  urged  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  to  Institute  land  re- 
form and  Improve  their  administrative  ap- 
paratus and  planning  pr(>grams 

The  developed  countries  were  called  upon 
to  give  more  foreUn  aid  and  adopt  new  trade 
policies  to  allow  a  greater  and  more  stable 
exfXJTt  of  goods  by  the  poorer  countries. 

Freeman  urged  the  delegates,  who  In  tlie 
course  of  their  deliberations  had  consumed 
2.200  cups  of  coffee  dally  and  produced  more 
than  15  tons  of  document,  not  to  Just  "carry 
the  declaration  In  your  briefcases." 

Both  Sen  and  Freexnan  stressed  that  the 
potential  force  of  th«  conference  stemmed 
frtxn  the  fact  Uiat  its  representatives  were 
top  economists,  scholars,  politicians,  and 
scientists  whose  Influence  cai\  change  Gov- 
ernment policy. 

Sen's  speech  brought  out  points  that  had 
been  emphasized  In  conference  sessions  but 
would  have  evoked  bitter  controversy  If  In- 
corporated in  the  general  declaration 

He  said  the  time  may  soon  come  when  the 
world,  as  a  whole  will  have  to  Institute  birth- 
control  measures — a  subject  skirted  over  In 
the  final  d^vument. 

The  Director  General  als<i  declared  that  In 
the  near  future  a  system  of  pnigresslve  in- 
ternational taxation,  similar  lo  that  applied 
on  a  national  scale,  would  have  to  be  created 
to  stop  the  downward  ec»>nomlc  trend  of  the 
poor  countries. 


Despite  the  harmonious  public  endlnc  c* 
the  conference  there  was  some  private  gruin. 
bllng  behind  the  scenes  over  FAG  steam* 
rolling  tacUcs.  "^-wi- 

Many  delegates  felt  that  the  final  decla- 
ration should  have  contained  stronger  and 
more  concise  plans  for  internationally  han- 
dling the  population  explosion  and  distri- 
bution of  fo<xi  surpluses. 

opxNES  ON  jxntm  s 

Nevertheless,  most  of  the  delegates  agreed 
with  Freeman  that  If  the  Impietus  started  In 
Washington  could  be  maintained,  the  Con- 
ffress  will  go  down  in  history  as  a  great 
historic  occasion 

The  Conifress  was  opened  on  June  3  by 
President  Kennedy  and  Indian  President 
Sarvepalll  Radhakrlshnan.  During  the  2 
weeks  of  deliberations,  It  was  addressed  by 
such  world  fifnires  as  Historian  Arnold  j 
Toynbee,  Swedl.'^h  Economist  Ounnar  Myrdal 
and  former  Brazilian  President  Juscellno 
Kubltschek 

In  closing.  Sen  s;nd  that  President  Ken- 
nedys speech  "will  stand  out  as  the  most 
impvjrtant  statement  made  on  this  Important 
problem  since  President  Roosevelt's  address 
to  the  1943  Hot  Springs  ct^nference,  mhlch 
gave  birth  to  FAO." 

President  Kennedy,  predicting  that  the  war 
against  hunger  can  be  won  In  our  lifetime, 
told  the  conference: 

"No  battle  on  eartli  or  In  space  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  the  food  battle" 
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DAIRY    MONTH   IN   NEW   YORK 

STATE 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
join  with  the  Goveinor  of  my  State,  as 
well  as  all  New  Yorkers,  In  recognizing 
the  month  of  June  as  Dalrj'  Month  in 
New  York  State.  It  is  only  fitting  thai 
this  small  tribute  be  paid  to  those  in- 
dtistrious  farmers  who,  beset  by  prob- 
lems of  surplus  production,  have  contrib- 
uted .so  much  to  the  health  of  the  people 
of  our  State  a.s  well  as  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  President,  the  milk  industry  is  one 
of  New  York  States  primary  agricul- 
tural enterprises.  Over  one-half  of  all 
agricultural  income  derived  in  the  Slate 
i.s  earned  by  dairy  farmers.  In  recent 
years,  the  improved  methods  of  milk 
production,  although  adding  substan- 
tially to  the  surplus  milk  problem,  have 
resulted  in  more  vitamin-enriched  milk 
at  a  lower  cost  to  the  con.sumer 

We  have  much  for  which  to  thank  the 
dairy  farmers  of  New  York  State — In 
fact,  of  the  entire  Nation.  Through 
their  enterprising  labors  Americans  of  all 
ages  can  obtain  Oie  necessaiT  health- 
pro\1dinK  benefits  of  milk  In  this  con- 
nt^ction.  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that 
Ck)vernor  Rockefeller  has  proclaimed 
the  month  of  June  as  Dairy  Month  in 
New  York  State 

Mr  President,  this  is  indeed  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  dairy  industiy  of  New 
York  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  following  my  remarks  this 
proclamation  be  included  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

P»0<LJV»«ATU>N     or     THE     STATE     UT     NEW     'VoRK 

Our  primary  agricultural  enterprise  In  the 
Empire  St^it*  Is  dairying  Moreover,  our 
mllli  Industry  Is  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
contributing    to  our   hes»lth.     It    is   rated   as 


the  most  readily  available  source  of  ribo- 
flavin, vitamin  A,  vitamin  B  complex,  vita- 
min D  and  protein. 

Dairying  in  New  York  State  accounts  for 
more  than  one-half  of  all  the  income  de- 
rived by  our  farmers.  Dairying  In  all  its 
phiises  represents  an  investment  of  many 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  and  a  wonder- 
fully coordinated  effort  to  keep  our  milk 
supply  as  adequate  and  constant  as  it  Is 
clean. 

Milk  production  in  New  York  State  has 
climbed  to  an  annual  high  of  10.738  billion 
pounds.  Tills  enormous  production  is  de- 
rived from  advances  in  feeding,  breeding, 
and  care  which  results  In  larger  yields  per 
cow.  it  creates  problems  of  surpluses  for 
the  producer  but  the  consumer  benefits 
through  lower  prices. 

This  volume  last  year  had  a  total  value  of 
1466  million  at  the  farm. 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  hereby 
proclaim  June,  1963,  as  Dairy  Month  in  New 
York  State. 

Nelson  A.  Rocketeller. 


PUERTO   RICAN   DAY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Puerto  Rlcans  In  this  country  have  made 
many  contributions  to  the  progress  of 
our  Nation  In  numerous  areas  of  endeav- 
or. Particularly  in  New  York  City,  where 
a  language  barrier  and  the  obvious  prob- 
lems of  adjusting  to  a  new  environment 
has  oftentimes  made  assimilation  diffi- 
cult, these  r>oople  have  demonstrated 
the  hardworking  pei-severance  that 
characterizes  their  community. 

The  Puerto  Rican  community,  demon- 
strating a  full  awareness  of  the  respon- 
sibilities attending  citizenship  in  the 
United  States,  has  sought  in  every  area 
to  prove  itself  worthy  of  this  privilege. 
The  Puerto  Rlcans  have  distinguished 
them.sclves  nobly  in  their  participation 
in  three  major  wars;  and  they  have  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  genei-al  wel- 
fare of  the  countiT  in  peace. 

Mr.  President,  in  New  Yoik  State, 
where  the  problems  of  assimilation  are 
sometimes  difficult,  the  Puerto  Rican 
community  has  taken  the  matter  in 
hand:  beset  by  problems  that  have  re- 
mained problems  for  decades,  it  has 
foi-med  community  oi'ganizations  that 
deal  directly  with  efforts  to  adapt  to  new- 
customs  and  envlionmcnts.  Over  160 
organizations,  united  in  a  community 
program,  have  sought  to  improve  the 
material  and  social  welfare  of  these  spir- 
ited people.  The  initiative  they  have 
demonstrated  should  provide  inspiration 
for  American  minorities  everywhere. 

Mr.  President,  early  this  month,  cele- 
brating Puerto  Rican  Day,  the  Puerto  Ri- 
can community  of  New  York  joined  to- 
gether in  a  colorful  and  musical  parade. 
The  day's  festivities  were  reminiscent  of 
the  rich  heritage  of  these  people,  a  herit- 
age that  has  persisted  through  genera- 
tions of  living  in  this  country. 

In  this  connection.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  June  2,  1963.  was,  by  procla- 
mation of  Grovemor  Rockefeller,  Puerto 
Rican  Day  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  following  my  remarks  the  text 
of  the  Governor's  proclamation  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  proc- 
lamation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
Proclamation  or  the  Stati  or  New  York 

The  parade  arranged  every  year  by  the 
Puerto  Rican  community  of  New  York  has 
become  symbolic  of  this  group's  many  con- 
tributions to  the  progress  of  the  city  and 
State. 

Puerto  Rlcans  among  us,  with  their  cheer- 
ful manners,  their  capacity  for  gaiety  and 
their  love  of  music,  have  endeared  them- 
selves solidly  as  neighbors.  They  have  shown 
in  three  major  wars  and  In  peacetime,  full 
appreciation  of  their  responsibilities  as  well 
as  their  privileges  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  In  New  York  they  have  160  organiza- 
tions banded  together  In  a  community  pro- 
gram to  help  solve  problems  which  have 
gone  unsolved  for  decades. 

They  command  our  admiration  for  their 
success  in  adapting  themselves,  despite  the 
difficulty  of  the  language  barrier,  to  new  en- 
vironments, new  customs,  a  whole  new  way 
of  life.  They  are  overcoming  many  obstacles 
and  are  making  a  happy  adjustment. 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  here- 
by proclaim  June  2.  1963,  as  Puerto  Rican 
Day  in  New  York  State. 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 


COMMEMORATION     OF     DEPORTA- 
TION    OP     BALTIC     PEOPLE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  during 
this  month  and  particularly  on  June  14, 
15.  16.  and  17,  Americans  are  marking 
with  sfMnber  reflection  the  tragic  depor- 
tation of  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
Nations  to  Siberian  slave  labor  camps. 
It  was  just  22  years  ago.  in  1941,  that 
Soviet  troops  marched  into  the  three 
tiny  self-governing  countries  of  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  occupying  and  controlling 
them.  And  for  22  years,  the  courageous, 
yet  cruelly  suppressed  people  of  the 
Baltic  countries  have  suffered  under  the 
terrible  yoke  of  Communist  tyranny. 

Yet  freedom  in  the  Baltic  countries 
has  not  been  an  unrealized  objective. 
Born  out  of  the  idealistic  dreams  and 
hopes  of  the  Pii-st  World  War,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia  enjoyed  their 
freedom  during  the  interwar  decades. 
For  20  years,  these  countries  began  to 
develop  a  unanimity  as  they  developed 
their  economies  and  strove  for  the  ut- 
most in  political  freedom  and  self- 
determination  for  their  people. 

And  then,  while  the  rest  of  Europe 
was  embroiled  in  the  greatest  war  of 
all  time  and  while  Hitler  was  sediciously 
making  Mein  Kampf  a  reality  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  the  Soviet  imperial- 
ist military  machine  occupied  the  Baltic 
countries  and  divested  their  governments 
of  all  control.  This  brutal  Soviet  march 
on  these  tiny  countries  came  in  spite  of 
their  declaration  of  neutrality  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  and  in  spite  of  their 
nonaggression  pacts  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion made  in  the  early  I930's  and  effective 
until  1945. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  march  on  the 
Baltic  nations — and  clearly  indicative  of 
the  cruel  intrigue  of  the  Soviet  imperial- 
ists— Kremlin  strategistc  secretly  nego- 
tiated with  the  Nazis  and  drummed  up 
the  storj'  that  there  were  so-called  anti- 


social elements,  that  is  pro-German  ele- 
ments within  the  governments  of  the 
Baltic  nations.  This  was  obviously 
antagonistic  to  Soviet  policy  so  the  So- 
viets instigated  a  p>olicy  of  mass  deporta- 
tion of  the  Baltic  people  to  the  Siberian 
slave  labor  camps.  This  brutal  wresting 
of  loved  ones  from  their  homes  and  the 
splitting  of  families  was  only  halted  witli 
the  German  invasion  of  Russia  and  the 
Baltic  countries — resulting  in  German 
control  of  these  lands. 

After  the  fall  of  HitJer,  there  was  hope 
that  freedom  would  be  returned  to  the 
Baltic  nations  but  all  these  dreams  were 
quickly  crushed  when  Soviet  troops  re- 
turned to  the  thiee  countries  and  tlie 
harsh  Communist  rule  was  strictly  reen- 
forced.  To  this  day,  the  people  of  the 
Baltic  nations  aie  still  suffering  under 
this  tyranny. 

Fi-eedom  was  short  lived  in  the  tiny 
Baltic  countries  yet  despite  this  short 
history,  yearnings  for  liberty  remain 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  Baltic  people.  In  this  connection. 
Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  introduced  a  resolution 
earlier  this  session  with  regai'd  to  the 
Baltic  nations.  This  resolution  urges  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  take 
all  necessary  steps  to  bring  the  Baltic 
question  befoi'e  the  United  Nations  in 
order  that  the  U.N.  request  the  Soviets 
to  first,  withdraw  all  troops,  agents, 
colonists,  and  conti'ols  from  Latvia.  Lith- 
uania, and  Estonia;  and  second,  to  return 
all  Baltic  exiles  from  Siberia,  prisons,  and 
slave  labor  camps  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
My  resolution  further  calls  for  the  U.N. 
to  conduct  free  elections  in  the  Baltic 
States  and  to  take  appropriate  action 
against  any  Communists  guilty  of  crimes 
of  extermination  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Baltic  States. 

Mr.  President,  my  resolution  reaffii-ms 
a  basic  principle  of  U.S.  foreign  policy — 
self-determination  of  all  peoples,  the 
right  of  people  to  choose  their  own  form 
of  government.  In  the  past,  the  United 
States  has  protested  the  illegal  annex- 
ation of  territories  and  people  by  the 
Soviets  by  consistently  withholding  rec- 
ognition from  these  territories.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  now  time  for  the  United 
States  to  do  more — to  urge  that  the 
question  of  these  captive  people  be 
brought  into  the  world  forum  of  debate — 
the  United  Nations.  Let  us  show  to  the 
world  the  atrocities  of  Communist  im- 
perialism and  let  us  get  the  force  of  world 
opinion  behind  our  position  in  our  effoits 
to  make  the  self-determination  of  p>eo- 
ple  not  only  a  U.S.  but  a  world  privilege. 

Mr.  President,  during  this  month, 
manj'  sad  memories  of  the  deportation  of 
the  Baltic  people  are  recalled. 

Citizens  of  America,  in  fact  of  the  en- 
tire free  world,  somberly  pay  reverence 
to  these  memories.  But  now,  let  us  re- 
dedicate  ouiselves  to  the  principle  which 
is  such  a  basic  element  in  our  foreign 
policy — the  self-determination  of  peo- 
ple— and  let  us  renew  the  hopes  of  the 
people  in  the  Baltic  States  so  they  can 
be  assured  that  we  imderstand  and 
sympathize  with  their  plight  and  that 
we  are  hoping  and  praying  for  their 
eventual  liberation. 
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THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
original  Peace  Corps  authorization  leg- 
islation was  before  the  Congress,  of 
which  I  was  a  cosponsor.  there  were 
those  Members  of  Congress  and  of  the 
general  public  who  were  fearful  that 
such  a  newly  created  agency  with  ideal- 
istic aims  would  have  great  administra- 
tive problems.  However,  the  opposite 
has  been  true.  The  Peace  Corps  has  op- 
erated, to  my  mind,  in  a  most  efficient 
manner,  and  much  of  the  credit  for  this 
is  due  to  its  Director.  Sargent  Shriver 

On  May  29  of  this  year  there  was  a 
most  complimentary  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Boston  Herald  written  by 
Holmes  Alexander  entitled  Is  Peace 
Corps  Merely  Shriver'" 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 

RiCORi). 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecoRO. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Boston  Herald,  M.vy  29.  19«31 

Is  Peace  Cokps  Merclt  Shrivek? 

(By  Holmee  Alexander) 

Washington.     D  C  — Its    fair     to    say    for 

Sargent  Shriver.  Director  ot  the  Peace  Corps 

that  he  now  carries  the  undeserved  handicap 

of  being  a  Kennedy  In-law 

Any  other  Prontiersman  who  had  proved 
his  administrative  ability  as  Shriver  has  In  a 
minor  post  would  have  been  promoted  long 
before  now.  But  the  Cabinet  Is  closed  to 
him  because  a  Kennedy  is  already  there 
The  governorship  of  IlUnoi.*  Is  presently 
blocked  by  local  political  complication* 
Shriver  seems  likely  to  keep  his  present  post 
until  after  next  years  elections 

Meanwhile,  Imitation  being  thf  slncerest 
form  of  flattery.  Shriver  is  being  Interna- 
tionally complimented  In  a  manner  that  no 
administration  figure  can  boast  Eight  na- 
tions are  In  the  process,  or  on  the  verge,  of 
forming  volunteer  oversea  agencies  on  the 
American  Peace  Corps  model  West  Ger- 
many has  appropriated  »1  4  million  for  the 
purpose,  and  Is  expected  to  hold  some  sort 
of  Inaugural  ceremony  when  President  Ken- 
nedy, accompanied  by  Shriver  visits  there 
next  month  Denmark,  the  Netherlands. 
Norway  and  New  Zealand  have  made  starts 
Italy.  Switzerland,  and  Belgium  are  dis- 
cussing ways  and  means  with  Shriver  Hon- 
duras. El  Salvador,  and  Jamaic.i  are  Insti- 
tuting domestic  versions  of  the  Corps 
Argentina  plana  to  send  Spanish  teachers  to 
the  United  States  in  a  gesture  of  reciprocity. 
Shriver  has  showed  rare  signs  of  ad- 
ministrative talent  He  recovered  from  a 
very  rocky  start  when  the  corps  got  some 
bad  publicity  at  the  outset  Although  his 
outfit  is  growing  faster  than  Congress  and 
other  critics  would  like  (he  Is  aiming  for 
an  enlistment  of  13,000  bv  September  1964  i. 
Shriver  has  done  the  truly  remarkable  thing 
of  cutting  the  admlnstrative  spending  ratio 
He  began  by  spending  33  cents  to  the  dollar 
on  headquarters  money,  and  now  has  it 
down  to  19  cents  It  costs  «7  000  to  keep  a 
volunteer  corpsman  In  the  field  and  only 
$2  000  to  keep  an  administrator  behind  him 
By  bureaucratic  standards  these  are  eco- 
nomical operations 

But  Shriver  may  have  outgrown  his  Job 
H«  also  may  have  made  things  very  tough 
for  his  successor  Now  that  the  novelty  of 
the  Peace  Corps  has  worn  off.  It  bears  the 
burden  of  proving  its  worth  The  first 
years  appropriation  was  «30  million,  the  sec- 
ond was  $59  million,  the  present  year  s  ask- 
ing price  Is  »108  million.  Congress  has  al- 
ready refused  to  underwrite  S150.000.  which 
Shriver  asked  to  pay  the  flrst-year  expenses 


of    founding    an     International    Secretariat 
The  danger  of  overevangellam.  which  always 
besets  do-gooder  organizations    is  beginning 
♦.o  show      The  next  Peace  Corps  director  will 
have  to  trim  ship 

That  will  be  the  time  with  Shriver  gone 
and  his  fledRllng  ijut  of  the  nest,  to  ask  if 
this  Idealistic  effort  is  worth  pursuing  The 
test  I  think,  will  not  come  on  the  elevated 
but  unprovable  thesis  that  the  Peace  Corps 
Is.  In  William  James'  famous  concept,  a 
"moral  equivalent  of  war  This  kind  of 
down-to-earth  secular  ml8slonar>  work  does 
not  remove  the  international  causes  of  con- 
flict for  the  plain  reason  that  people  do  not 
make  war  Their  politicians  do  that  for 
them  The  causes  of  war  are  so  complex 
that  not  even  the  greatest  historians  have 
ever  devised  a  credible  explanation  for  man- 
kind s  organizational  pugnacity 

But  the  Peace  Corps  Idea  will  prove  Its 
worth,  if  at  all.  on  a  much  lower  scale  It 
has  already  demonstrated  the  usefulness  of 
whiit  is  known  in  Shriver  shoptalk  as 
•  middle-level  manpower  The  scientist 
and  the  economist  at  the  top.  and  the  com- 
mon laborer  at  the  bottom,  are  not  the  full 
answer  to  community  development  at  home 
or  abroad 

Something  else  Is  needed  Call  It  the 
missing  link  And  It  may  be  that  Peace 
Corps  idea  of  personal  instructorshlp  Ls  It. 


PAUL    J     BROUSSARD— AN    ACT    OF 
HEROISM   IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  last 
month  an  act  of  heroism  was  performed 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  by  a 
young  boy  which  I  believe  deserves  to  be 
drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  16.  Paul  J 
Broussard  age  13  was  approaching  the 
Boston  L  Maine  .station  at  Maiden,  Mass  . 
en  route  to  his  home  from  school.  He 
observed  a  man  who  wa.s  walking  on  the 
railroad  tracks  and  who  appeared  to  be 
in  some  physical  distress 

As  young  Brou.ssard  approached,  »the 
man  collapsed  In  the  distance.  Master 
Broussard  saw  a  B  1  M  Buddliner. 
which  was  proceeding  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed  outbound  from  North  Station 
The  youngster  ran  to  the  man  and  sought 
to  lift  him  to  his  feet  This  proved  be- 
yond his  physical  strength  He  then 
souu'ht  to  remove  the  man  from  the 
tracks  by  rolling  him  over  on  his  side 

This  episode  was  witnessed  by  Engi- 
neer Henr>'  L  Gelinas,  of  B  L  M  train 
No  867  As  Mr  Gelinas  was  on  an  ex- 
press run  which  did  not  call  for  a  stop 
at  Maiden,  he  was  proceeding  at  a  rate 
of  speed  that  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  brake  the  train  in  time  to  avert  what 
appeared  to  be  a  fatal  accident.  Indeed, 
when  the  Buddlmer  had  passed  the  Mai- 
den station.  Engineer  Gelinas  was  cer- 
tain that  one  or  possibly  even  two  fa- 
talities had  occurred  It  was  not  until 
he  brought  the  train  to  a  halt  and  looked 
out  his  cab  window  that  he  saw  that 
young  Broussard  and  the  man  he  had 
aided  had  escaped  death  by  a  matter  of 
inches 

We  in  Massachusetts  are  proud  of  Paul 
Broussard  and  his  family.  This  type  of 
heroism  is  in  the  finest  tradition  of 
American  youth  and  the  American 
people 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  morning  business  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


DEFINITION    OP    THE    TERM    "VET- 
ERANS' ADMINISTRATION  FACnj 
TIES  " 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President 
what  is  the  pending  business' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
pending  business  Is  S.  625,  to  amend  sec- 
tiot^s  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  definition  of  the  term 
•'Veterans'  Administration  Facilities." 


AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASvSOCIATION 
RULING  CLIQUE  OPPOSES  WISHES 
OF  ITS  MEMBERS:  IS  OBSTRUC- 
TIONIST LOBBY 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President 
the  American  Medical  Association,  which 
in  nxv  opinion  misrepresents  many 
thousands  of  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
the  United  States,  Is  now  in  convention 
in  Atlantic  City.  This  association  is 
ruled  in  a  high-handed  manner  by  a 
house  of  delegates,  so-called.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  house  of  delegates  consists 
of  approximately  150  pohUcal  doctors. 
In  addition,  there  are  approximately  40 
practicing  family  physicians  and  sur- 
geons who  succeeded  in  being  elected  to 
this  all-powerful  group.  They  are  out- 
vott^d  by  the  political  doctors.  For  many 
years  a  small  group  of  political  doctors 
have  been  running  the  American  Medical 
Association  in  flagrant  disregard  of  the 
welfare  of  their  membership  They 
publish  a  magazine.  Todays  Health 
Its  circulation  Is  very  limited;  Its  adver- 
tising rates  are  ver>'  high  Pharmaceu- 
tical groups  advertise  extensively  and 
exp<»nslvely 

The  hierarchy  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  maintains  one  of  the 
most  powerful  lobbies  in  Washington 
They  reported  expenditures  for  the  year 
1962  of  $200,000  This  lobby  is  spending 
more  money  than  that  this  year  trying 
to  prevail  upon  Members  of  Congress  to 
vote  against  legislation  for  the  welfare  of 
the  countiT.  and  for  the  particular  bene- 
fit of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion Tlie  American  Medical  Association 
is  the  "spendingest  '  and  most  aggres- 
sive of  all  lobbying  organizations  in 
Washington  Without  doubt  this  asso- 
ciation will  actually  spend  several  mil- 
lion dollars  lobbying  this  year  against 
hospital  and  nursing  home  care  for  the 
elderly  under  the  social  security  system. 

American  Medical  Association  officials 
claim  that  the  AFL-CIO  maintains  a 
more  expeasive  lobby  and  they  may  make 
the  .same  claim  against  the  American 
Legion  Figures  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  prove  otherwise 

The  American  Medical  A.ssociation 
represenUs  about  180,000  members.  The 
AFL-CIO  represents  18  million  member.s 
Of  course,  the  American  Legion  repre- 
sents millions  of  veterans.  There  is  no 
more  reactionary  group  in  the  United 
States  than  those  majority  members  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  AMA 
They  arbitrarily  overlook  the  will  and 
wishes  of  their  own  membership.  Other 
lobbying  organizations  in  Washington 
accurately  represent  the  views  of  the  ma- 
jority of  their  membership. 

For  example,  recently  the  Michigan 
Medical  Society    took   a   referendum   of 
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iU  members.  The  question  was  simple. 
po  you  desire  to  be  Included  under  oov- 
er«ge  of  social  security?  The  vote  was 
3,099  in  favor  of  social  security  for  doc- 
tors with  only  1 ,845  against.  This  result 
was  typical  of  the  results  of  similar 
referendums  in  various  States.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Ohio.  4,095  physicians  and 
gurgeons  voted  for  social  security  cov- 
erage and  only  2.737  voted  against  social 
jecurlty  coverage.  This  aflBrmative  vote 
was  Ignored  by  ofDcials  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  rtiling  clique 
of  the  AMA.  In  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Illinois, 
Connecticut.  Delaware,  and  other  States 
physicians  and  surgeons  overwhelmingly 
voted  that  they  desired  to  be  Included 
under  social  security  coverage.  Their 
mlshes  have  been  Ignored.  In  fact,  the 
ruling  clique  of  the  AMA  invariably  seeks 
to  suppress  the  views  of  the  majority  of 
Its  membership.  Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
the  State  of  Utah  voted  in  favor  of  social 
security  coverage  and  sent  delegates  to 
the  convention  of  the  AMA,  held  a  short 
time  after  the  results  of  this  referendum 
had  been  announced.  Their  delegates 
were  not  permitted  to  report  nor  to  ex- 
press their  views.  They  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  secure  recognition. 

E>espite  these  clear  and  repeated  ex- 
pressions In  favor  of  social  security  by 
approximately  65  percent  of  physicians 
and  surgeons  voting  in  many  States,  the 
dictatorial  house  of  delegates  maintains 
its  opposition  to  social  security.  Physi- 
cians and  surgeons  are  the  only  self- 
employed  professional  men  and  women  In 
our  country  Ineligible  for  social  security 
coverage. 

They  are  denied  the  protection  of 
social  .security  for  themselves  and  their 
families  because  the  powerful  AMA 
lobby  has  misrepresented  and  Is  misrep- 
resenting them  and  has  prevailed  on  the 
Congress  to  deny  this  needed  coverage. 
In  1960,  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  to  extend  social  security  to  self- 
employed  physicians.  This  coverage 
provision  was  deleted  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  "because  of  lack 
of  definitive  information  on  whether  a 
majority  of  doctors  wished  to  come  under 
the  program."  This  was  the  reason 
given.  The  facts  are  that  the  president 
of  the  American  Medical  Association 
filed  a  letter  with  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  expressing  strong  opp>osi- 
tion  to  placing  practicing  physicians  un- 
der social  security  coverage.  He  stated 
that  the  social  security  program  "does 
not  fit  the  economic  pattern  of  the  prac- 
ticing physician."  Just  what  that  Is,  I 
would  not  know,  but  according  to  him, 
everyone  in  the  Nation  is  out  of  step  ex- 
cept the  members  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Due  to  this,  the 
widows  and  fatherless  children  of  doc- 
tors are  denied  social  security  protection, 
and  doctors  themselves  following  retire- 
ment are  denied  the  benefits  which 
could  have  been  theirs  by  payments  of 
modest  sums  as  premiums. 

In  all.  in  19  States,  doctors  represent- 
ing a  total  of  approximately  130,000 
physicians  and  surgeons  have  voted 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  social  secu- 
rity coverage.    It  is  true  that  in  only  six 


States,  representing  18,000  physicians,  by 
small  margins  they  have  voted  acainst 
coverage.  It  is  evident  that  65  percent 
of  the  total  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
our  Nation  now  favor  compulsory  aocial 
security  coverage  for  pl^^cians  and 
surgeons.  Oh,  yes,  in  a  few  instances 
when  some  members  of  the  house  of 
delegates  of  the  AMA  desiring  special 
privileges  for  physicians  and  surgeons 
proposed  that  doctors  should  be  covered 
on  an  optional  basis,  in  other  words 
voluntary  coverage,  a  majority  favored 
voluntary  coverage.  It  is  evident  that 
were  workers  and  professional  men  per- 
mitted to  enter  or  stay  out  of  social  se- 
curity coverage  on  a  voluntary  basis,  this 
insurance  system  would  not  be  ac- 
tuarially sound  as  it  is  and  always  has 
been,  nor  would  there  be  anjiJiing  like 
the  present  surplus  of  $23  billion. 

Mr.  President,  elective  coverage  under 
social  security  law  is  unthinkable.  It 
would  prove  actuarially  unsound.  How 
could  any  thoughtful  person  justify  per- 
mitting self-employed  physicians  and 
surgeons  to  elect  whether  or  not  they 
desire  to  be  covered  by  social  security? 
Were  they  to  be  granted  this  special 
pri'vilege,  obviously  young  professional 
men  might  not  be  interested.  If  they 
chose  not  to  join  the  social  security  sys- 
tem and  have  that  coverage,  the  social 
security  fund  would  not  have  the  pre- 
miums paid  In  as  paid  by  other  profes- 
sional men  at  the  time  of  pasrment  of 
their  Income  taxes.  Physicians  and  sur- 
geons when  in  their  sixties  naturally 
would  join  the  social  security  system  and 
eventually  enjoy  the  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  obviously,  no  insurance 
and  survivors  system  would  long  con- 
tinue to  be  actuarially  sound  if  coverage 
were  granted  to  certain  favored  profes- 
sions on  an  optional  basis. 

Our  social  security  system  should  be 
universal,  covering  all  employed  and 
self-employed  and  providing  retirement 
and  disability  payments  adequate  in 
SLmounts  for  those  who  have  paid  premi- 
ums during  their  working  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  defeat  last  year  of 
the  proposal  for  hospital  and  nursing 
home  Insurance  for  the  elderly,  usually 
termed  "medicare,"  was  a  defeat  for 
every  American  family.  There  are  more 
than  17  million  Americans  over  65  years 
of  age.  The  basic  problem  is  that  most  of 
these  people  cannot  purchase  adequate 
hospitalization  insurance  from  private 
corporations  except  at  exorbitant  rates. 
In  my  State  of  Ohio,  the  Blue  Cross 
recently  raised  its  rates  substantially, 
lieyond  the  reach  of  many  persons  who 
were  formerly  covered. 

Furthermore,  all  Americans,  regard- 
less of  age,  have  parents  likely  to  be  111 
at  one  time  or  another.  These  families 
desire — In  fact,  find  It  necessary — to  save 
for  their  children's  education  and  for 
other  necessary  future  expenditures.  If 
prolonged  Illness  afflicts  a  parent,  father- 
in-law,  mother-in-law,  or  other  elderly 
relative,  average  American  families 
should  not  be  compelled  to  incur  colos- 
sal debt  or  payout  from  savings  acctimu- 
lated  for  other  purposes. 

Under  the  social  security  program,  a 
working  man  or  woman  can  pay  pre- 
miums into  the  social  security  fund  dur- 


ing his  economically  productive  years  for 
the  hospitalization  needs  of  his  later 
years.  Our  social  security  program  is  an 
actuarially  sound  insurance  system  and 
will  continue  to  be  so  imder  President 
Kennedy's  proposal  to  meet  this  need  of 
our  older  citisens. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  here  in  the  richest 
country  In  the  world,  millions  of  our  el- 
derly live  in  constant  fear  that  their  sav- 
ings, if  any,  will  be  washed  away  by  a 
prolonged  illness  or  a  serious  accident. 
Under  President  Kennedy's  proposal 
over  900,000  men  and  women  In  my  State 
of  Ohio  will  be  immediately  eligible  for 
assistance. 

The  American  Medical  Association 
lobby  spent  more  than  $7  million  to  de- 
feat medicare  last  year.  The  small 
band  of  willful  men  who  control  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  policy  assert 
our  people  do  not  support  this  program. 
Yet,  a  recent  Gallup  poll  indicates  that 
two  out  of  three  persons  interviewed  are 
in  favor  of  medicare  under  social  secu- 
rity. Only  26  percent  were  opposed. 
Apparently  Americans  refuse  to  swallow 
the  propaganda  pills  prescribed  by  the 
professional  medical  politicans  who  pre- 
sume to  speak  for  180,000  American  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  National 
Association  of  Trained  Nurses,  repre- 
senting 170,000  nurses,  has  at  all  times 
supported  medicare,  so-called,  under 
the  social  security  program.  It  has  al- 
ways expressed  its  desire  that  nurses  be 
covered  by  social  security,  and  they  are 
covered. 

Powerful  though  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  lobby  is,  has  been,  and 
will  be,  I  believe  President  Kennedy's 
proposal  for  hospital  and  nursing  home 
care  for  the  elderly  under  social  security 
will  be  enacted  into  law  before  the  88th 
Congress  adjourns.  Like  social  security 
retirement  payments,  hospital  care  will 
be  made  available  to  all  persons  65  or 
older,  as  a  matter  of  right,  not  as  a 
charity  handout. 

This  proposal  will  in  no  way  alter  or 
affect  the  traditional  doctor-patient  re- 
lationship. I  would  never  advocate  any 
change  in  the  freedom  we  Americans  en- 
joy to  be  attended  by  doctors  of  our 
choice,  or  in  the  doctor's  freedom  to  se- 
lect his  patients  and  determine  for  him- 
self all  the  details  of  his  treatment. 
Furthermore,  every  effort  has  been  made 
in  writing  this  legislation  to  assure  that 
there  will  be  a  minimum  of  Goveriiment 
activity  in  the  operation  of  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  was  de- 
feated in  the  Senate  by  two  votes  last 
year.  We  will  not  go  back.  There  are 
votes  in  the  Senate  now  to  pass  the  ad- 
ministration's medicare  program.  We 
will  go  forward  and  improve  upon  and 
liberalize  the  social  security  system,  of 
which  we  are  all  so  proud  today. 


SUPPORT  CI\nL.  RIGHTS  FOR  ALL 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
along  with  other  Democratic  Senators 
from  Northern  States,  I  attended  a  Dem- 
ocratic leadership  conference.  Attor- 
ney General  Kennedy  and  othei*s  dis- 
cussed the  administration  program  for 
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civil  rt«ht«  lesrislation  I  expressed  my- 
self as  suiyportlng  the  administration 
civil  rights  program,  including  ending 
forthwith  discrimination  in  all  public 
facilities,  including  restaurants  and 
motels:  accelerating  Integration  in  pub- 
lic schools;  compelling  registration  of 
Ne^ro  citizens  desirous  of  voting;  and 
according  full  civil  rights  to  all  citizens, 
regardless  of  color.  At  that  time  I 
stated,  as  I  state  today,  that  there  can 
be  no  compromise  on  the  Issue  of  civil 
liberties  and  civil  rights  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  100  years 
after  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
there  are  In  certain  sections  of  the 
country  violations  of  the  law  as  laid 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr  President.  I  am  happy  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  the  civil  rights  bills  which 
were  Introduced  today  Although  I. 
along  with  others,  hope  for  adjournment 
of  this  session  of  Congress  in  Septem- 
ber or  October,  we  will  probably  be 
extending  Christmas  greetings  to  our 
colleagues  here  m  Washington  How- 
ever. I  feel  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  we  remain  here  and  have 
this  question  fully  and  thorou«hly  de- 
bated at  length  in  this  Chamber,  even 
though  this  may  later  on  result  in  pro- 
longed sessions  Then,  after  the  Issues 
have  been  fully  and  fairly  debated  and 
after  all  Senators  have  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  views.  I.  for 
one.  will,  if  necessary,  vote  to  terminate 
any  prolonged  debate — any  long  con- 
tinuing filibuster  by  voting  in  favor  of 
cloture,  as  I  did  on  two  occasions  in  May 
of  last  year. 


June 
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ARTS  AND  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  Piesident.  the  re- 
port on  'The  Arts  and  the  National  Gov- 
ernment' which  August  Heckscher  has 
just  submitted  to  the  President  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  major  documents 
In  this  field  I  am  especially  gratified 
by  the  report  because  it  also  gives  recog- 
nition to  a  long-standing  effort  in  arts 
legislation  which  I  have  made,  going  back 
to  1948.  and  which  is  represented  in  the 
present  Congress  by  a  bill  I  joined  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Htrn- 
PHREY]  in  introducing.  In  short,  my 
views  and  those  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  those  of  others  are  com- 
bined in  the  one  bill,  which  calls  for  a 
National  Arts  Foundation,  which  Mr 
Heckscher  describes  as  the  natural 
crowning  step  m  a  national  cultural 
policy. 

The  wonderfully  creative  step  taken 
by  Mr.  Heckscher.  who  is  a  New  Yorker 
and  a  constituent  of  mine  as  well  as  a 
personal  friend,  not  only  is  the  most 
comprehensive  summary  of  the  Federal 
Governments  present  activities  in  the 
arts  since  the  report  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission  many  years  ago.  but  It  also 
fairly  sparkles  with  creative  ideas  and 
recommendations  for  improving  pro- 
grams, procedures,  and  artistic  results. 

As  the  Presidents  Special  Consultant 
on  the  Arts.  Mr.  Heckscher  pioneered  in 
a  new  function  with  extraordinary  suc- 
cess.    Recognizing    that     the    Govern- 


ment's role  must  remain  supplementary, 
he  pointed  out  nevertheless  that  the 
Government  s  Impact  on  the  arts  at  the 
present  time  under  current  programs  is 
considerable  and  can  be  made  stronger 
and  better  without  necessarily  Incurring 
particularly  greater  expenditures.  In- 
deed, if  Mr  Heckscher  8  recommenda- 
tions were  to  be  acted  upon,  subetantial 
economies  might  conceivably  be  effected 
in  our  building  program  by  giving  more 
attention  to  standards  of  good  art.  The 
principles  of  good  art  should  also  be  ap- 
plied to  roadbuilding  and  landscaping 
as  well  as  architecture,  to  airports  as  well 
as  ESnbassies.  to  medals,  stamps,  posters, 
and  typography,  to  the  photographic  and 
film  projects  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  to  a  whole  hast  of  Govern- 
ment activities  which  we  do  not  usually 
relate  to  the  visual  or  performing  arts. 
In  this.  Mr  Heckscher  Is  expre.ssing. 
in  my  view,  the  finest  attributes  of  our 
civilization  and  what  riiey  mean  in  terms 
of  satisfaction  to  our  people,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  great  support  and  praise  for 
the  fine  job  he  has  done 

The  report  ha-s  already  been  placed  m 
the  Record  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  !  Mr  Pill);  so  I  confine  my  re- 
marks to  comments  upon  it 

The  core  of  the  report  us  the  proposal 
for  the  e.stablishment  of  the  Presidents 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts.  Here.  too. 
although  I  have  felt  that  thLs  step  would 
be  time-consuming,  and  believe  that  we 
could  move  directly  into  the  Arts  Foun- 
dation idea,  which  Is  fundamentally 
premised  on  giving  supplementary  gov- 
eriunental  aid  in  the  nonprofit  field  to 
both  the  performing  arts  and  the  visual 
arts,  in  ordrr  to  reach  parts  of  the  coun- 
try which  are  not  now  reached  with  such 
performance.s  and  exhibits,  nevertheless, 
because  I  believe  it  important  that  we 
move  expeditiously  m  this  field.  I  wel- 
come even  the  first  step,  which  is  the 
Advisory  Council   on   the  Arts. 

I  have  done  my  best  to  bring  to  the 
President  suggestions  for  membership  on 
the  Council  which  I  believe  would  most 
effectively  promote  this  work  and  give  it 
the  broadest  possible  corisensus  of  Amer- 
ican society,  and  I  am  sure  the  Presi- 
dent will  make  good  choices. 

I  urge  that  when  the  Advisory  Council 
is  formed,  it  move  immediately,  as  Mr 
Heckscher  in  his  magnificent  report  has 
suggested,  into  the  area  of  recommending 
for  the  Nation  a  program  which  really 
will    represent    an    embodiment    of    the 
Nation's  cultural  progress  and  will  bring 
to  bear  upon  our  leisure  time,  our  recrea- 
tional activities,  and  our  spiritual  and 
cultural    development    the    tremendous 
values  which  exist  in  our  country.    Such 
a  program  also  will  enablt  us — far  better 
than  we  do  today— to  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  Commumsts'  cultural  ideas  in  the 
world,  on  which  they  are  spending  great 
amounts  of  money  for  their  propagation 
and  which  represent  the  key  aspect  of 
their   activities    which   are  designed   to 
bury"  the  free  world. 
In  emphasizing  the  enormous  influence 
on  American  art  that  the  Government 
exerts  through   its   manifold   activities. 
Mr.    Heckscher   has   performed   an    In- 
valuable service  to  the  American  [>eople. 


His  report,  which  is  also  his  valedlctorv 
offers  guidelines  to  the  new  AdvisorY' 
CouncU  on  the  Arts,  which  has  just  been 
established  by  Presidential  Executive 
order  These  guidelines  give  it  the  on 
portunity  to  Influence  the  whole  dfrec 
Uon  of  the  role  of  art  in  Government 
programs.  The  announcement  of  the 
establishment  of  the  President's  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Arts  contains  In  Itself  the 
potential  of  a  large  step  forward  toward 
a  comprehensive  program  to  implement 
our  naUonal  responsibility  in  the  art* 
It  is  a  real  recognition  by  the  Federal 
Govermnent  of  the  tremendous  renas- 
cence of  the  art*  which  has  been  taking 
place  throughout  the  country. 

No  one  who  recognizes  the  prestige 
and  international  Impact  of  the  arts  In 
projecting  American  civilization  will  seek 
to  minimize  the  importance  of  this  re- 
port and  the  part  that  the  Advisory 
Council  can  play  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  point  out  also  the  emphasis 
placed  m  the  report  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  NaUonal  Arts  Foundation 
such  as  I  have  sponsored  In  the  Congress 
which  Mr.  Heckscher  describes  as  the 
logical  crowning  step  In  a  national  cul- 
tural policy."  and  his  support  for  the  ob- 
jectives which  such  a  Foundation  would 
make  possible.  I  shall  continue  to  work 
for  the  creation  of  a  US  Arts  Founda- 
tion in  order  to  bring  the  arLs  to  our 
people  in  areas  of  the  country  not  now 
effectively  reached,  and  I  hope  that  the 
new  Advisory  Council  will  address  Itself 
promptly  to  this  problem  Although  Mr 
Heck.sher  has  resigned  as  the  Presi- 
dent's special  consultant,  after  having 
remained  in  the  post  for  longer  than  he 
had  originally  intended  to  stay,  we  .shall 
not  entirely  lo.st^  the  benefit  of  his  coun- 
sel and  guidance,  for  I  am  happy  to  note 
tliat  he  has  consented  to  serve  on  the 
new  Advisory  Council  We  need  his  help 
In  formulating  and  developing  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  the  arts 
which  he  has  so  brilliantly  summarized 
in  hLs  report 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  American 
people  will  take  this  propo.sal  mast  se- 
riously 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  a 
feature  on  the  subject  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times.  June  17. 

There  being  no  objection  the  feature 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Aat.s  CouNciijs  ARisr  in  13  States — Gain  in 
LKisr»K  AND  Kennkot  Backing  Spik  Mov¥- 
Mr.NT  PosmoN  ON  St'BsiDT  Varus  Fed- 
e«AL  iNcjNTivr  A.SKro 

(By  MUton  E.st«row) 

A  growing  number  of  State  councils  on 
the  arU.  to  provide  cultural  opp<irtunltles  In 
thouaands  of  communities,  are  developlne 
throughout  the  Nation 

Thirteen  St«ten  renectlng  the  national  up- 
surge of  interest  in  the  art.s  ha.e  nurh 
grouj>8  or  plan  to  esUbllah  them  ftccordliiu 
to  a  survey  by  correspondents  of  The  Neu 
Yoric  Times  Most  of  the  councils  have  been 
formed  In  the  laat  3  years 

Tlie  councils  are  established  by  State  legl.'s- 
latures  to  raise  artistic  standards  and  tn- 
creaae  public  exposure  to  all  the  nrta  Some 
u.se  State  funds;  others  believe  their  multi 
dutv  Is  U^  spur  private  patronage 

Stimulants  to  the  councils  have  Included 
President  Kennedy's  support  of  the  art*,  the 
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HM  in  leisure  time  and  an  Increasing  respect 
jor    the    role    of    the    arts    In   a    democratic 

society. 

The  States  that  liave  councils  or  plan  them 
are  New  York,  California,  New  Jersey.  Con- 
necticut. North  Carolina.  Michigan.  Mlnne- 
jota.  Missouri.  Ohio.  Nebraska.  Nevada,  Wash- 
ington, and  Virginia. 

The  councUs  vary  from  11  members  to  100 
»nd  include  leaders  In  the  arte  and  in  busi- 
ness. 

WORK  IN   LOCALrTTES 

The  councils  are  stimulating  arts  activities 
locally,  spurring  the  establishment  of  com- 
munity groups  and  bringing  live  perform- 
ances to  people  who  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  them. 

The  Federal  Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts, 
which  President  Kennedy  established  last 
week.  Is  expected  to  stimulate  the  council 
movement  further. 

In  addition,  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  of  New 
York,  and  nine  other  Senators  have  Intro- 
duced a  bill  to  grant  up  to  $100,000  annually 
to  States  that  have  set  up  arts  councils. 

The  bill,  first  introduced  in  1967.  Is  In 
committee.  Senator  Javits  said  yesterday 
that  the  bill's  chances  of  coming  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  were  excellent.  "Action  on  the 
floor,  ■  he  explained,  "depends  on  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  President's  Advisory 
Council."  But  there  is  pessimism  about  the 
bill's  chances  of  passing  the  House. 

NO    WISCONSIN    PKOGRAIC 

Some  Governors  believe  arts  councils  are 
not  the  responsibility  of  State  governments. 
A  number  of  States  are  still  considered 
"cultural  dust  bowls." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Times  In  Wisconsin 
reported:  "No  State  program  for  support  of 
the  arts  Is  contemplated  here.  People  are 
struggling  to  convince  the  legislature  that 
support  of  schools  Is  a  legitimate  concern  of 
the  State." 

One  of  the  most  significant  contributions 
Is  being  made  by  the  New  York  State  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts,  which  was  established  3  years 
ago  at   Governor  Rockefeller's  request. 

The  State  council  has  supported  extended 
tours  by  organizations  such  as  the  PhoenUt 
Theater,  the  New  York  City  Opera  Co.,  and 
the  Buffalo  Philharmonic.  Its  budget  this 
year  Is  »653.000. 

John  H.  MacFadyen,  the  councH's  execu- 
tive director,  said  the  council  received  fre- 
quent requests  from  other  States  for  Infor- 
mation on  setting  up  a  program.  He  has 
prepared  a  guide  outlining  it. 

"Each  Stat©  has  Its  particular  artistic 
identity,  and  to  this  extent  the  programs 
that  emerge  will  naturally  differ,"  Mr.  Mac- 
Fadyen said. 

CALIFORNIA    AWAITS    BILL 

In  California,  a  bill  to  establish  a  fine  arts 
commission  is  expected  to  pass  the  legisla- 
ture. The  measure,  modeled  on  the  New 
York  State  Council,  is  supported  by  Gov. 
Edmund  G.  Brown. 

Economy  has  Influenced  legislators  to  favor 
State  assistance  to  the  arts.  Unions  af- 
fected by  the  movie  slump  have  argued  that 
State  and  community  help  for  theaters  would 
ease   the   Hollywood  recession. 

A  Connecticut  bill  creating  a  State  com- 
mission on  the  arts  was  signed  into  law  on 
June  6  by  Gov.  John  Dempsey.  The  15 
members  will  survey  public  and  private  cul- 
tural facilities  In  the  State. 

In  New  Jersey.  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes 
recently  named  an  11-man  commission  to 
study  the  aru  Members  include  the  artist, 
Ben  Shahn.  and  the  playwright.  Selden  Rod- 
man The  State's  first  cultural  center, 
which  will  cost  96  million,  is  being  built  In 
Trenton.  It  Is  scheduled  for  completion 
next  year. 

For  many  years.  North  Carolina  has  con- 
sidered support  of  the  arts  a  vital  concern. 
It    owns    and    supports    an    art    gallery    In 


Raleigh  and  has  contributed  to  the  North 
Carolina  Symphony  Orchestra  and  subsidized 
outdoor  dramas. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina 
Is  considering  a  proposal  to  appropriate 
$325,000  for  a  school  for  the  performing  arts. 

The  proposal,  strongly  supported  by  Gov. 
Terry  Sanford,  Is  said  to  have  a  better-than- 
even  chance  of  acceptance.  The  State  school 
for  music,  dance,  and  drama  would  operate 
at  the  high  school  and  college  levels. 

In  Missouri,  Gov.  John  M.  Dalton  named  a 
25 -member  arts  committee  last  December. 
A  bill  has  been  Introduced  In  the  legislature 
to  create  a  Missouri  Council  on  the  Arts. 

In  Minnesota,  the  legislature  has  rejuve- 
nated a  lagging  arts  program  that  Is  60  years 
old  and  has  passed  a  State  Arts  Council  bill. 

Kentucky  has  a  varied  program — all  Insti- 
tuted since  1960.  Through  the  State  Coun- 
cil on  Public  Higher  Education,  the  State 
contracts  with  the  Louisville  Symphony  Or- 
chestra—at $50,000  annually— for  perform- 
ances at  State  colleges.  The  Lexington  Lit- 
tle Symphony,  backed  by  State  funds,  plays 
in  small  cities  in  cooperation  with  local  civic 
groups. 

The  Kentucky  Council  of  Performing  Arts 
was  recently  set  up. 

Michigan  established  a  cultural  commis- 
sion in  1960,  and  It  now  has  100  members. 
William  E.  Stlrton,  a  vice  president  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  who  was  serving  as 
chairman,  resigned  In  January,  but  he  has 
continued  his  Interest  In  the  commission's 
activities. 

Mr.  Stlrton  said  the  commission  had 
helped  In  establishing  an  artist  In  resi- 
dence— a  pianist — In  Flint,  and  had  en- 
couraged communities  to  hold  concerts  and 
to  develop  arts  centers. 

VIRGINIA   SUPPORTS   THEATER 

In  'Virginia,  the  Barter  Theater  at  Abing- 
don has  received  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$12,500  to  $15,000  for  many  years. 

The  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Art  In  Rich- 
mond sends  "artmoblles"  with  exhibitions 
to  cities  and  towns.  The  museum  helpe 
plan  programs  through  a  statewide  Confed- 
eration of  the  Arts  established  2  years  ago. 

Nebraska  created  the  Council  for  Ne- 
braska's Cultural  Resources  In  1961.  Its 
financing  has  come  through  private  sub- 
scriptions and  donations  from  individuals 
and  corporations. 

Dr.  Walter  Mllltzer.  chairman  of  the 
council  and  dean  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska's College  of  Arts  and  Science,  said 
that  "at  this  point  the  council  Is  a  State  co- 
ordinating agency  for  various  local  groups  In 
cultural  pursuits." 

In  Nevada,  Gov.  Grant  Sawyer  Is  appoint- 
ing a  10-member  committee  to  determine 
possible  steps  toward  a  program.  Dr.  Craig 
Shepherd,  head  of  the  University  of  Nevada's 
Art  Department,  will  b«  chairman  of  the 
council. 

Washington  created  a  State  arts  council  In 
1961,  but  only  $2,000  has  been  appropriated 
for  the  next  2  years. 

In  Ohio,  a  bill  to  create  an  Ohio  Arts  Eval- 
uation Commission  to  help  In  determining 
the  role  of  State  agencies  In  the  growth  of 
the  arts  Is  being  considered  In  the  legis- 
lature. 

"It  has  not  yet  been  conclusively  de- 
termined that  new  government  support  for 
the  arts  will  be  truly  effective,"  Mr.  Mac- 
Fadyen said.  "However,  I  believe  that  if  this 
support  develops  with  sound  artistic  objec- 
tives, a  significant  contribution  to  the  arts 
in  America  will  follow." 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
this  report  because  it  emphasizes  that  in 
this  case  we  are  dealing  not  with  after- 
noon tea  parties,  but  with  hard  realities 
of  power,  culture,  the  theater,  music,  and 
other  artistic  performances,  including 
those  in  the  visual  arts,  and  their  exhibi- 


tion. These  represent  a  major  factor  in 
the  world.  All  of  them  depict  in  ways 
that  nothing  else  can  what  we  have  ac- 
complished in  these  fields. 

Therefore,  this  is  a  critically  impor- 
tant arm  of  the  American  effort  to 
achieve  freedom  in  the  world.  I  feel 
that  this  is  the  first  time  it  is  really 
beginning  to  receive  the  attention  it  de- 
serves to  receive.  I  urge  that  it  be  car- 
ried through,  not  with  the  idea  of  being 
a  parlor  enterprise  for  some  very  nice 
people,  but  as  being  one  of  the  true  indi- 
cations of  power  and  ruccess  on  the  part 
of  our  society. 


DONOVAN  AWARD  TO  JOHN  J. 
McCLOY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
our  great  New  Yorkers  is  John  J.  McCloy, 
a  most  distinguished  American  who  has 
served  his  Nation  in  many  high  places, 
and  who  the  other  evening  was  honored 
to  receive  from  an  organization  known 
as  the  Veterans  of  the  OSS — the  Office 
of  Strategic  Services — the  "Wild  Bill" 
Donovan  Medal.  As  General  Donovan 
has  carried  on  the  great  tradition  of  his 
really  heroic  life  as  a  soldier  and  states- 
man, this  organization  gives  a  medal 
annually  to  a  very  distinguished  Ameri- 
can whose  record  of  public  service  is 
deemed  to  exemplify  the  major  aspects 
of  General  Donovar's  ov.n  career.  I 
know  few  people  in  our  country  more 
deserving  of  the  '  honor  than  Jack 
McCloy,  as  we  all  know  him  so  affec- 
tionately. 

Like  the  general,  a  veteran  of  World 
War  I,  John  J.  McCloy  has  served  as  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  during  World 
War  II,  as  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for 
Gei-many,  as  President  Kennedy's  coor- 
dinator of  disarmament  activities,  and 
in  1962  was  appointed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy as  Chairman  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Government  in 
connection  with  the  Cuban  crisis.  In 
private  life,  Mr.  McCloy  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank. 

In  accepting  the  William  J.  Donovan 
Award,  Mr.  McCloy  described  his  friend 
as  he  had  known  him  through  the  years. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  address  of 
the  Honorable  John  J.  McCloy,  which 
he  debvered  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Veterans  of  the  OSS,  in  New  York  City, 
June  5. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Mr.  McCloy 
I  have  been  honored  from  time  to  time 
by  awards  of  varying  character,  some  of 
which  have  puzzled  me  as  I  could  see  lit- 
tle Justification  for  my  selection.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  have  been  some  which 
have  meant  so  much  to  me  that  I  simply 
have  cherished  them  and  have  been  so 
thankful  that  I  was  thought  of  In  that  con- 
nection that  I  have  swept  modesty  aside  in 
my  delight  to  receive  them.  Tonight  Is  one 
of  those.  Bill  Donovan  and  his  friend- 
ship meant  so  much  to  me  over  the  years 
that  to  possess  an  award  which  bears  his 
name,  given  by  those  who  worked  with 
him — by  people  who  knew  him  and  know 
me — that   it  'Si'as   hard  for  me  not  to  give 
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the  ImprflBslon.  to  those  who  uked  If  I  would 
r«celTe  It.   that  I  mm  uoaecmlngty  e«cer. 
I    flrst   met   BUI    Donovan   In   the  oourae 

of  World  War  I.     I  waa  traTeUnc  akxig  the 
line  with  an  old  chief  of  mine  who  not  only 
served  in  that  war  but  who  had  fought  the 
Indiana    on    the    Plains.      So    short    la    the 
span  of  US.  history  that  thla  man  who  bad 
been  In  the  Indian  wars  only  died  relatlvaty 
recently — a  considerable  time  after  the  eloae 
of  World  War  II.    One  of  the  divisions  which 
we  visited  was  the  old  lad  Rainbow  Division, 
then  commanded  by  Qeneral  Menoher.  and 
my  chief,  whose  name  was  Quy  Preston,  had 
been  at  West  Point  with  Menoher.     In  the 
course  of  the  vtslt.  he  asked  Menoher  how 
he  w%a   getting  along  with  his  dlTlston.     I 
remember    Preston    called    Menoher    by    his 
West  Point  nickname,  "Minnie."  a  familiarity 
In  which  I  did  not  join  as  at  that  time  I 
was  only  a  lieutenant.    Menoher  replied  that 
bis   division    was    getting   along    fine   and    if 
it  could  only  continue  successfully  to  con- 
tain two  such  extraordinary  personalities  sa 
Douglas   MacArthur  and   "WUd  Bm"   Dono- 
van, he  did  not  fear  anything  that  the  Ger- 
mans would  throw  at  him.    I  remember  see- 
ing  both  of   them   then — young,  handsome, 
gallant,  colorful — they  seemed  In  their  ap- 
pearance to  express  all  that  I  had  ever  heard 
about    them   and    everything   that   was  gal- 
lant   and    soldierly.      Each    had    the   Distin- 
guished Service  Cross  and  yet.  It  Is  signifi- 
cant that  each  of  them,  with  all  their  great 
achievements  In  that  war,  had  yet  to  make 
their   greatest   contribution   to   their   coun- 
try.     Each    of    them    went    on    to    win    the 
Medal  of  Honor  and  to  render  such  mighty 
service   to  the  winning  of  World  War  II 

I  cherish  among  my  possessions  a  picture 
of  Bin  Donovan  taken  at  about  that  time, 
with  his  helmet  cocked  slightly  on  one  side 
of  his  head  and  though  It  was  not  a  color 
photograph,  you  can  almost  see  the  blue  of 
his  penetrating  eyes.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  your  being  able  to  see  the  burning 
spirit  of  the  man. 

There  are  a  niunber  of  you  here  tonight 
who  served  with  him  In  the  AEP.  To  them, 
I  do  not  need  to  recall  the  electric  effect  the 
mention  of  his  name  had  among  us. 

Father  Duffy  tells  how  his  personality  per- 
vaded the  old  OOth  RegUnent  but  that  per- 
sonality and  hts  spirit  also  pervaded  the 
whale  Aid  Division  and  from  that  division 
it  went  out  to  the  entire  AEP. 

The  tale  af  his  exploits,  his  drive  and  his 
courage,  went  from  dug-out  to  dug-out  all 
along  the  line  There  were  no  orders  or 
messages  or  newspaper  or  radio  broadcasts 
to  pass  it  on — It  was  all  word  of  mouth 
What  he  had  done  on  the  Oiircq  at  St. 
Mihiel  and  the  Argonne  wa*  mess  talk  every- 
where. Many  an  officer  led  his  troops  bettier 
and  more  courageously  through  merely  hav- 
ing heard  the  stories  rtt  Bill  Donovan's  en- 
ergy and  coitmgv 

Homer  said  of  one  of  his  heroes  that  he 
was  the  bravest  man  that  had  come  up  un- 
der the  walls  of  Troy  Maybe  Bill  was  not 
the  bravest  man  on  the  Western  Front  but 
he  was  among  the  bravest  few  But  he  h.id 
more  than  courage — he  had  foresight  and  dis- 
cernment He  saw  the  need  for  Information 
and  intelligence  and  the  folly  of  attempting 
to  face  a  challenge  of  the  character  of 
World  War  II  without  an  organization 
thoroughly  equipped  to  deal  with  all  the 
ramifications  that  this  need  entailed.  I  like 
to  think  that  I  did  a  few  things  to  help 
smooth  his  r.ither  rough  way  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  his  objective,  but  as  I 
look  back  on  It  now.  I  wish  that  I  had  done 
much  more. 

What  a  man.  I  used  to  think  in  World 
War  II  that  all  the  Germans  and  Japanese 
needed  to  do  was  to  put  a  tall  on  BUI 
Donovan  and  they  could  qulcklv  Identify 
the  area  of  our  next  offensive  He  ran  to 
every  fire      You  couldnt  anymore  hold   him 


in  Washington  when  an  attack  was  on  than 
you  coald  hold  In  a  storm. 

Bill  knew  everybody  and  moat  everyone 
knew  him.  but  he  had  an  Inner  quality  that 
made  him  at  time*  aeam  to  me  to  be  a  rather 
^oi^^J  ^>lrlt.  There  was  no  one  like  him.  in 
many  ways  qvUte  unpredictable,  unfathom- 
able. I  was  at  times  in  turn  struck  by  his 
conviviality  and  his  Independence — almost 
his  aloofneaa.  but  always  be  was  a  leader 
and  a  fighter  and  a  friend.  But  really  how 
uncaJled  for  it  U  for  me  to  describe  Bill 
Donovan's  character  to  a  group  consisting 
of  hU  widow  and  his  friends  and  fellow  work- 
ers. It  is  not  only  uncalled  for  but  pre- 
sumptuous. 

Let  me  Just  add  thla:  Father  Duffy,  writ- 
ing as  of  the  Ume  the  eoth  was  stationed, 
after  the  close  of  bostlllUee  m  World  War  I 
at  Remagen  where  another  American  unit 
was  to  croes  the  Rhine  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury later,  spoke  of  the  men  whom  he  had 
been  associated  with  in  the  regiment — some 
dead,  others  In  hospitals  or  for  one  reason 
or  another,  about  to  leave  the  regiment. 

"In  a  very  special  degree."  he  wrote.  "I  am 
going  to  miss  Donovan."  He  went  on  to 
describe  In  a  vivid  manner  some  of  hts  ex- 
periences with  him  during  the  fighUng  and 
then  he  ended  up  by  writing.  -I  liked  him 
for  his  alert  mind  and  Just  views  and  ready 
wit.  for  his  generous  enthusiasms  and  his 
whole  engaging  personality.  The  richest  gain 
I  have  gotten  out  of  the  war  Is  the  friend- 
ship of  William  J    Donovan  " 

In  a  very  special  degree  all  of  us  conUnue 
to  miss  Donovan  and  so  I  think  you  under- 
stand how  much  I  am  warmed  by  this  award 
which  will  always  refresh  my  memory  of  the 
ever-vital  spirit  of  thU  outstanding  patriot 
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Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  supplement  the  statement  which 
I  made  earlier  today  on  the  civil  rights 
issue,  which  is  a  critically  important 
issue  before  us,  and  to  point  out  that 
every  one  of  the  items  recommended 
by  the  President  is  an  item  which  many 
of  us  here  have  worked  on  and  put  for- 
ward over  the  years.  In  the  main — 
though  there  Is  at  least  one  exception, 
that  Ls.  the  so-called  public  accommoda- 
tions section — they  represent  also  rec- 
ommendations of  the  US.  Civil  FUghts 
Commission,  which  in  my  opinion  has 
more  than  richly  deserved  the  President's 
recommendation  that  its  life  be  made 
permanent,  as  many  of  us  have  con- 
tended. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  day  of  reckon- 
ing for  the  Nation,  when  the  President 
ha-s  begun  to  a.s.sume  the  moral  as  well 
as  the  lawful  leadership  of  the  whole 
Nation  in  expressing  what  mu.st  be  done 
in  legislation  in  order  to  give  redre.ss  to 
grievances  of  millions  of  Americans 
which  they  feel  so  deeply  that  they  are 
willing  to  shed  their  blood  in  order  to 
see  them  redressed  It  must  be  noted 
that  on  the  very  .same  day  there  is  the 
funeral  at  Arlington  Cemetery  of  Med- 
.srar  Evers.  a  martyr  in  this  cause,  assas- 
sinated because  of  his  advocacy  of  it,  in 
a  part  of  our  native  land  which  is  so 
inhospitable  to  these  ideas  that  it  har- 
tKDrs  such  an  assassin 

All  these  events  should  not  for  a  mo- 
ment induce  us  to  forget  the  tribute 
which  is  due  to  Members  of  this  body— 
my  owTi  a.s.«?ociates  on  the  Republican 
-"^ide  as  well  as  tho«;e  on  the  Democratic 
side  and  to  Members  of  the  other  body 
who.    in   and   out   of   .sea.son,    when   the 


issue  was  not  quite  the  intenae  cai^ 
which  it  now  is.  have  advocated  th» 
cause  with  vigor,  dedication,  and  con 
slderable  sacrtflce.  Many  of  those  bi' 
eluding  myself,  have  anticipated'  the 
time  when  the  issue  would  burgeon  into 
a  national  crisis,  and  have  pointed  out 
what  a  great  mistake  it  is  to  wait  until 
it  is  upon  us.  in  violent  terms,  before 
we  give  some  attention  to  grievances  so 
deeply  felt  by  so  many  millions  of  Amer 
leans  merely  because  their  skin  happens 
to  be  of  a  different  color  from  that  of 
the  majority. 

The  gratification  for  this  day  must  at 
the  same  time  represent  a  spirit  of  ap- 
preciation to  those  who  have  fought  so 
hard  to  bring  this  day  about,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  even  now  we  have 
overstayed  our  time  on  this  quesUon. 
I  should  like  also  to  express  a  sense 
of  dedication  for  the  trials  and  strug- 
gles  which  lie  ahead.  This  Chamber 
will  be  the  scene  of  a  bitter  battle  i 
have  deep  confidence  that  we  shall  pre- 
vail,  at  long  last,  historically,  in  imposing 
cloture  on  a  civil  right*  measure.  But  It 
will  not  be  easy.  Let  every  Senator 
steel  himself  to  all-night  sessions,  the 
cots,  and  that  sleepy  look  on  the  ifaces 
of  Senators  when  they  come  into  the 
Chamber  three  or  four  times  a  night  to 
answer  quonim  calls.  Then  it  will  really 
be  true,  as  it  was  in  1957.  though  we 
did  not  get  out  of  that  exercise  what  we 
should  have  in  terms  of  the  countrys 
security,  that  they  also  serve  who  stay 
at  home— home  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
We  shall  be  at  home,  but  we  shall  be 
servmg  the  great  interests  of  our  coun- 
try, and  I  think  the  great  interests  of 
freedom  in  the  world.  Our  friends  all 
around  the  world  should  take  great  heart 
today  from  what  is  happening  in  this 
Chamber  with  relation  to  the  Presidents 
message,  the  united  support  which  that 
message  and  the  measures  following  it 
are  receiving,  and  also  the  spirit  of  de- 
termination prevalent  in  Uus  Chamber 
that  this  time  we  will  not  be  turned  aside 
or  thwarted  in  our  course. 

Mr    MORSE.     Mr    President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  JAVITS.     I  yield. 
Mr   MORSE      I  a.s.soclate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of   the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  point  out  that  if  the  opponents 
of  civil  rights  legislation  make  the  great 
mistake  of  seeking  to  prevent  pas.sa«e  of 
the  measures  against  what  I  am  certain 
is   the   overwhi-Imlnc    will    of   the   great 
majority  of  the   American  people,  they 
must   follow   exactly  the   parliamentary 
procedure  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has   outlined      He   and   I   discussed   the 
same  subject  the  other  day  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.     At  that  time  we  both  ex- 
pressed the  point  of  vit-w  th.at  we  njOst' 
bi-eak   the  niibuster.  and    ttiat  if   it  de 
velop.s,   the  filibuster  will   be  broken  by 
American    public    opinion      But    to    get 
American  public  opinion  pointed  toward 
the  breakmR  of  a  filibuster,  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  must  be  riveted 
on  the  Senate.    It  will  be  necessary  in  or- 
der to  do  that  for  the  Senate  not  to  keep 
bankintj    hours   in   connection    with    the 
filibusKr.  but  to  remain  in  .session  week 
in  and  week  out  for  as  many  weeks  as  it 
takes    to     break    the    filibuster.     That 
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means  setting  aside  all  the  business  of 
the  Senate,  because  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  in  the  year  1963  there  is  no  business 
as  important  to  American  history  as  the 
deliverance  of  constitutional  rights  to 
all  Americans,  irrespective  of  the  color 
of  their  skin. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  colleague  for  his  observations  which 
are  constructive  and  helpful.  My  col- 
league has  emphasized  what  needs  to  be 
emphasized. 

We  shall  not  only  sacrifice  time  and  our 
personal  disposition  to  be  with  our  fam- 
ilies, but  also  we  shall  sacrifice  p>erhaps 
some  very  pet  measures — perhaps  even 
measures  urgently  needed  by  the  coun- 
try. But  it  seems  to  me  the  Senator  is 
entirely  correct  in  saying  that  the  civil 
rights  measures  must  have  No.  1 
priority.  The  President,  as  I  read  his 
message,  has  dedicated  not  only  his  head, 
but  his  heart.  He  is  also  dedicating  his 
top  priority  program,  displacing  tax  re- 
duction. He  has  made  that  issue  second, 
making  civil  rights  flrst.  Again  I  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  the  Senator  for  his 
statement. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


FIRST  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  what  appears  to  be  fast  be- 
coming an  annual  affair,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  concluded  its  1963  term  with 
another  controversial  flrst  amendment 
decision.  The  trend  toward  absolut- 
ism which  has  marked  the  Courts  more 
recent  approach  to  the  religious  guaran- 
tees has  again  manifested  itself  in  the 
decisions  in  Murray  against  Curlett  and 
Schempp  against  Abington  Township 
School  District.  According  to  this  latest 
pronouncement  the  reading  of  a  verse 
from  the  Bible  or  recitation  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  constitutes  a  breach  of  the  law 
of  the  land  in  that  they  violate  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Dean  Griswold.  of  Harvard,  has  ob- 
served; 

Absolutes  are  likely  to  be  phantoms  elud- 
ing our  grasp  Even  if  we  have  embraced 
them,  they  are  likely  to  be  misleading  If 
we  start  from  absolute  premises,  we  may 
And  that  we  only  oversimplify  our  problems 
and  thus  reach  unsotmd  results.  It  may 
well  be  that  absolutes  are  the  greatest  hin- 
drance to  8<jund  and  useful  thought — in  law, 
as  in  other  Qelds  of  human  knowledge  •  •  • 
absolutism  •  •  •  Is  more  likely  to  lead  us 
Into  ditrkness  than   to  light. 

The  spectre  of  religious  sterility  raised 
by  the  absolute  construction  of  the  estab- 
lishment clause  in  the  Regents'  Prayer 
case — Engel  v.  Vitale.  370  U.S.  421 
<  1962  I — is  now  upon  us.  The.se  decisions 
should  be  disturbing  to  all  God-fearing 
people  everywhere.  I  am  a  stanch  be- 
liever in  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  but  not  in  the  separation  of  God 
and  government.  The  Constitution  was 
written  and  this  Governm?nt  established 
by  men  of  great  religious  conviction. 
Tiie  faith  of  the  Pounding  Fathers  was 
instilled  in  them  at  an  early  age,  and 
penneated  ever>'  aspect  of  not  only 
their  piivate  but  also  their  public  lives. 
It  is  apparent  that  our  children  and  all 
future  generations  are  to  be  denied  some 
of  the  religious  opportunities  which  our 


forefathers  so  zealously  sought  to  protect 
from  Government  interference. 

As  Dean  Griswold  points  out,  these 
decisions  are  based  on  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  the  first  amendment  was 
designed  to  effect  an  absolute  divorce- 
ment of  religion  from  every  aspect  of 
American  public  life.  A  cursory  exami- 
nation of  American  constitutional  history 
indicates  that  this  was  never  intended 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  The 
Court  recognized  this  in  Zorach  v. 
Clauson  (343  U.S.  306.  312-313  (1952)) 
wherein  it  said: 

The  first  amendment,  however,  does  not  say 
that  in  every  and  all  resi>ect6  there  shall  be 
a  separation  of  church  and  state.  Rather,  It 
studiously  defines  the  manner,  the  specific 
ways  in  which  there  shall  be  no  concert  or 
union  or  dependency  one  on  the  other.  That 
is  the  comraonsense  of  the  matter.  Other- 
wise the  state  and  religion  would  be  alien 
to  each  other — hostile,  suspicious,  and  even 
unfriendly.  We  find  no  constitutional  re- 
quirement which  makes  It  necessary  for  Gov- 
ernment to  be  hostile  to  religion  and  to  throw 
Its  weight  against  efforts  to  widen  the  effec- 
tive scope  of  religious  Influence. 

When  the  state  encourages  religloxis  In- 
struction or  cooperates  with  religious  au- 
thorities by  adjusting  the  schedule  of  public 
events  to  sectarian  needs,  it  follows  the  best 
of  our  traditions. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  Mr.  President,  paid 
eloquent  tribute  to  this  tradition  when 
he  said: 

God  who  gave  us  life,  gave  us  liberty.  Can 
the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  secured  when 
we  have  removed  the  conviction  that  these 
liberties  are  the  gift  of  God? 

I  appreciate  the  enormous  difi&culties 
implicit  in  constitutional  interpretation, 
but  even  this  endeavor  requires  due  re- 
gard to  the  intent  of  the  framers.  Did 
the  author  of  the  flrst  amendment  com- 
prehend the  result  announced  earlier  this 
week?  James  Madison,  the  father  of 
that  amendment,  apprehended  it  to 
mean  that: 

Congress  should  not  establish  a  religion, 
and  enforce  the  legal  observation  of  It  by 
law.  nor  compel  men  to  worship  God  In  any 
manner  contrary  to  their  conscience  •  »  » 
if  the  word  "national"  was  inserted  before 
religion,  it  would  satisfy  the  minds  of  the 
honorable  gentlemen.  He  believed  that  the 
jjeople  feared  one  sect  might  obtain  a  pre- 
eminence, or  two  combine  together,  and  es- 
tablish a  religion  to  which  they  would  compel 
others  to  conform.  He  thought  If  the  word 
'national"  was  Introduced,  it  would  point 
the  amendment  directly  to  the  object  It  was 
Intended  to  prevent.  (I  Annals  of  Congress 
730-31     (1789-91).) 

As  noted  by  the  late  Professor  Corwin: 
In  short,  "to  establish  '  a  religion  was  to 
give  it  a  preferred  status,  a  preeminence, 
carrying  with  It  even  the  right  to  compel 
others  to  conform.  But  In  fact,  before 
Madison's  proposal  was  passed  by  the  House 
and  went  to  the  Senate  It  had  been  changed 
to  read:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  estab- 
lishing religion,  or  to  prevent  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof,  or  to  Infringe  the  rights  of  con- 
clence";  and  In  the  Senate  this  proposal 
was  replaced  by  the  following  formula:  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  establishing  articles 
of  faith  or  a  mode  of  worship  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  of  religion."  That  Is,  Con- 
gress should  not  prescribe  a  national  faith,  a 
possibility  which  those  States  with  establish- 
ments of  their  own — Massachusetts.  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  and 
South  Carolina — probably  regarded  with  fully 


as  much  concern  as  those  which  had  gotten 
rid  of  their  establishments.  And  the  final 
form  of  the  first  amendment,  which  came 
from  a  committee  of  conference  between  the 
two  Houses,  appears  to  reflect  this  concern. 
(14  Law  and  Contemp.  Prob.  9  (1949).) 

Joseph  Story  thought  that  while  the  no- 
establishment  clause  inhibited  Congress 
from  giving  preference  to  any  Christian 
sect  or  denomination,  it  was  not  intended 
to  withdraw  the  Christian  religion  as 
such  from  the  protection  of  Congress. 
Thus,  in  his  "Commentaries  on  the  Con- 
stitution" he  wrote: 

Probably  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  and  of  the  amendment  to 
It  •  •  •  the  general,  If  not  the  universal, 
sentiment  In  America  was  that  Christianity 
ought  to  receive  encouragement  from  the 
state,  so  far  as  was  not  Incompatible  with 
the  private  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  free- 
dom of  religious  worship.  An  attempt  to 
level  all  religions,  and  to  make  It  a  matter  of 
state  policy  to  hold  all  In  utter  indifference, 
would  have  created  universal  disapproba- 
tion If  not  universal  Indignation.  (Joseph 
Story.  "Commentaries  on  the  Constitution," 
sec.  1874  (1833) .) 

Another  constitutional  authority  of  an 
earlier  day  had  the  same  conception  of 
"an  establishment  of  religion." 

Cooley  wrote  In  the  "Principles  of  Con- 
stitutional Law": 

"By  establishment"  Is  meant  the  setting 
up  or  recognition  of  a  state  church,  or  at  least 
the  conferring  upon  one  church  of  special 
favors  and  advantages  which  are  denied  to 
others.  It  was  never  Intended  by  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  Government  should  be 
prohibited  from  recognizing  religion,  •  •  ♦ 
where  It  might  be  done  without  drawing  any 
Invidious  distinctions  between  different  re- 
ligious beliefs,  organizations,  or  sects. 
(Cooley.  "Principles  of  Constitutional  Law," 
224-226   (3  ed.  1898).) 

Justice  Holmes,  Mr.  President,  said: 

The  life  of  the  law  has  not  been  logic: 
It  has  been  experience.  (Common  Law  1 
(1881).) 

The  American  experience  in  the  area 
of  religion  has  been  marked  by  a  tolera- 
tion hitherto  unknown  in  the  annals  of 
human  history.  This  spark  of  religious 
freedom  has  now  been  raked  up  in  the 
ashes  of  blind,  ironclad,  unreasoning, 
legal  dogma. 


FOREIGN  AID 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  announced  that  I  intended  to  SF>eak 
with  some  frequency  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  during  the  period  of  time  that 
the  foreign  aid  bill  was  pending  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  during  the  time  it  would  be 
before  the  Senate  itself  for  debate  prior 
to  a  vote. 

I  armounced  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  would  follow  that  parliamentary 
course  of  action  was  that  I  think  it  is  im- 
possible, in  the  limited  time  we  have  in 
the  hearings  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  to  get  across  to  the 
American  people  the  serious  problems  in- 
volved in  the  proposals  of  the  adminis- 
tration on  foreign  aid  this  year. 

It  is  important  that  those  of  us  who 
are  going  to  be  called  upon  to  vote  on 
this  subject  matter  carry  out  our  trust 
of  taking  the  facts  of  this  issue  to  the 
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American  people.  It  is  one  of  the  three 
or  four  mo«t  vital  issues  to  the  destiny 
of  this  counLi-y  that  will  be  considered 
by  this  Congress.  The  one  we  have  dis- 
cussed so  much  already  today,  the  ques- 
tion of  civil  rights.  I  would  put  at  the 
top  of  the  List,  because  no  matter  from 
what  angle  one  looks  at  the  civil  rights 
issue,  he  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  it 
is  of  vital  importance  to  the  destiny  of 
this  Nation. 

Thus  far.  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  been  listening  to  the  admin- 
istration witnesses  in  support  of  Uie  bill 
It  IS  my  evaluation  of  the  testimony  to 
date  that  they  have  made  an  exceeduiKly 
weak  case  m  support  of  the  bill.  They 
have  dealt  for  the  most  part  in  broad 
generalities  But  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  examine  the  foreign  aid  bill  in 
minutia,  and  present  what  I  am  satisfied 
are  facts  that  clearly  Justify  drastic  re- 
ductions m  the  amount  sought  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  foreign  aid.  and  also  a 
reduction  m  the  number  of  countries 
that  now  receive  foreign  aid.  The  ad- 
ministration witnesses  admit  the  number 
of  107.  The  Senator  from  Idaho,  in  a 
great  speech  the  other  day  on  the  floor 
of  tlie  Senate,  pomted  out  that,  outside 
the  Communist  bloc,  there  are  only- 
eight  nations  in  all  the  world  who  are  not 
recipients  of  some  form  of  American  for- 
eign aid. 

The  record  is  clear  that  since  1946  the 
American  taxpayers  have  made  avail- 
able, m  round  numbers  $100  billion 
through  fiscal  year  1963 

There  has  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  discussion  before  our  committee  about 
the  problem  of  loans.  Some  of  the  ad- 
ministration witnesses  have  countered 
that  loans  have  increased.  Our  reply  is. 
Not  fast  enough." 
It  IS  true  that  5  years  ago  some  of  us 
started  strenuous  objections  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  foreign  aid  program  of  the 
proportions  then  being  asked  for.  Five 
years  ago  95  percent  of  our  aid  money 
was  grant  money  and  5  percent  loan 
money.  We  finally  whittled  the  grant 
money  down  until  a  few  years  ago.  65 
percent  was  grant  money  and  35  percent 
loan  money. 

The    administration's    bill    this    year 
would  result  in  approximately  the  same 
proportion      But.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Orecion.  that  is  not 
nearly  goo<l  enough.     Until  the  ratio  is 
somewhere   in    the   neighborhood   of   75 
percent  loan  money  and  25  percent  grant 
money,  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
will  continue  to  vote  against  foreign  aid. 
I  want  to  stress  this  again,  because  it 
needs  to  he  said  over  and  over  again  in 
order    to    get    the    American    people    to 
understand  the  facts.     Here,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  civil  rights  issue,  the  final 
decision  will  not  be  made  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States:  the  final  de- 
cision will  be  made  by  American  public 
opinion.    Members  of  Congress  will  dis- 
cover that  fact  if  they  do  not  know  it 
now.    If  the  American  public  is  to  render 
an  enlightened  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
form  that  foreign  aid  should  take,  we 
must  get  the  facts  to  the  public,  and  we 
must  answer  such  arguments  as  adminis- 
tration witnesses  have  been  making  on 
the  subject  matter  of  loans. 


They  have  been  testifying  before  our 
committee  that  there  have  be^n  ,<;onie 
increa-ses  in  loans.  But  they  use  gener- 
alities They  talk  about  loans.  It  Is 
nece.s.sary  to  ask— and  we  have  been  do- 
iivr  It  — what  kind  of  loans'*  What 
variety  of  loans'>  Of  course,  there  is  an 
interesting  variety  of  loans  There  are 
hard  loans  and  soft  loans  Hard  loans 
are  loans  that  are  supposed  to  be  paid, 
eventually,  in  American  dollars  Soft 
loans  are  repaid  in  terms  of  foreign  cur- 
rency, available  to  us  only  in  the  country 
of  the  currency  We  can  spend  that  cur- 
rency in  thofie  countries,  m  most  in- 
stances, only  with  the  permission  of  the 
countiT  itself  Of  course,  that  is  not  a 
loan— that  is  a  .subterfuge  To  talk 
about  that  kind  of  financial  arrange- 
ment as  a  loan,  without  being  very  cai-e- 
ful  to  qualify  it  every  time  the  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  talk  about  loans,  is. 
m  my  judgment,  orrossly  misleading 

When  we  talk  about  loans,  the  average 
citizen  assumes  that  the  American  tax- 
payer is  going  to  get  interest.  We  have 
asked  for  memoranda  givins  us  a  de- 
tailed account.  It  is  interesting  that  m 
the  foi-mal  testimony  the  admuiistration 
witnesses  presented  to  the  committee 
they  omitted  any  analy.sis  of  the  loans 
themselves.  The  testunony  was  noUblo 
for  what  it  did  not  say  more  than  for 
what  it  did  say.  It  was  noticeable  that 
the  testimony  failed  to  point  out  that  a 
very  large  percentage  of  loans  bear  an 
interest  rate  of  three-quarters  of  1  per- 
cent, which,  as  we  said  In  our  cross  ex- 
amination of  the  witnesses,  probably 
does  not  even  cover  the  service  charge 
of  the  loan  We  asked  for  information 
on  that  subject,  too  We  want  to  know 
exactly  what  the  American  taxpayer  is 
out  of  pocket  in  connection  with  every 
dollar  of  foreign  aid. 

If  a  loan  is  obtained  at  three-quarters 
of  1  percent  interest,  the  American  tax- 
payer is  out  of  pocket  additional  millions 
of  dollai-s  Do  not  forget,  hard  American 
dollars  cannot  be  loaned  to  country  X, 
Y,  or  Z  at  three-quarters  of  1  percent 
without  the  American  taxpayer  in  fact 
giving  a  substantial  additional  amount 
of  aid  to  the  country  that  is  the  recipient 
of  a  low  interest  loan. 

Why?  It  IS  because  of  the  operation 
of  our  monetary  system  that  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  must  pay  the  cost  of  the 
use  of  that  money,  for  the  American 
taxpayer,  through  the  Depaitment  of 
the  Treasury,  borrows  the  money  that 
IS  loaned  to  a  foreign  country,  and  the 
American  taxpayer,  in  fact,  pays  an  in- 
terest charge  for  the  use  of  that  money 
by  his  own  Government  That  is  a  flex- 
ible figure,  but  the  last  one  I  saw  from 
the  Treasury  Department  was  that  such 
loans  cost  the  American  taxpayer  3 '4 
percent. 

If  we  are  getting  no  higher  than  three- 
quarters  of  1  percent  m  interest  from 
a  foreign  country,  it  means  that  we  are 
making  an  additional  subsidy  grant  to 
the  country  that  obtains  this  kind  of 
loan 

The  American  people  must  understand 
that  point.  I  find  that  as  they  under- 
stand it.  increasing  numbers  of  them 
share  the  point  of  view  of  those  of  us 
who  are  critical  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams. 
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It   was  also  brought  out  in  the  cra«w 
examination  of  the  admlni.stration  wit 
nesses   that   there   is   a   grace  p<>riod  on 
many  loans  for  a'  long  as  10  vears    that 
IS   for  10  years  the  countries  do  not  have 
to  pay  a  cent  in  reduction  of  the  urin 
cipal  ^  '"■ 

We  have  tried  in  the  Committee  on 
Forpi?n  Relations  hearings  to  bring  ou 
the  fact  that  this  creates  some  very  son 
ous  psychological  barriers  in  the  way  of 
the  final  payment  of  the  loan,  and  that 
It  will  create  in  the  opinion  of  some  of 
us  a  feeling  on  the  pnit  of  many  nation.s 
■Well,  eventually  they  will  forgive  thV 
whole  thing:  there  will  not  be  10  years 
of  grace,  but  there  will  be  grace  in" per- 
petuity: and  eventually,  we  can  get  a 
final  cancellation  of  the  loan  " 

As  we  go  around  the  world,  as  some 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee do  from  time  to  time,  we  find— 
at  least  I  have  found— the  increasing 
impression  developing  that  in  many  in- 
stances Uncle  Sam  probablv  will  not  ever 
even  attempt  to  collect  the  loan.  This 
must  be  stopped.  We  have  a  great 
solemn  obligation  to  protect  the  financial 
interest  of  the  American  taxpayer  in  our 
foreign  aid  program:  and  we  have  not 
bet-n  doing  it. 

I  make  these  comments  in  further  ex- 
planation of  why  I  will  follow  what  in 
some  quarters  is  regarded  as  an  unpop- 
ular course  of  action  in  using  this  desk 
in  the  Senate  as  the  medium  for  dis- 
seminating factual  knowledge  to  the 
American  people  about  the  operation  of 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

AID     PROGRAM     BFLATES    TO    NATO    NUCLEAR    F01C« 

Mr  President,  the  debate  this  year 
over  foreign  aid  foreshadows  another  in- 
ternational issue  that  promises  to  be 
costly,  and,  in  my  opinion,  valueless  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  issue  of  the 
surface  fleet  of  missile-carrying  freight- 
ers being  proposed  by  the  United 
States  for  the  use  of  NATO.  It  in- 
volves another  heavy  expenditure.  It  in- 
volves another  subsidy  to  NATO  at  a 
time  when  most  of  the  NATO  countries 
are  in  better  financial  position  than  the 
United  States,  and  when  they  ought  to 
be  required  to  start  paying  a  greater 
shaie  of  the  burden  of  protecting  free- 
dom in  the  world. 

Because  West  Germany  is  denied  by 
treaty  the  right  to  manufacture  nu- 
clear weapons  or  missiles,  and  because 
many  Europeans  fear  that  the  United 
States  would  not  use  its  domestic-based 
weapons  in  defen.se  of  Europe,  the  ad- 
ministration believes  that  a  NATO  nu- 
clear force  will  accommodate  the  ob- 
jections of  our  allies  to  the  current  US 
monopoly  over  the  nuclear  forces  of  the 
Western  World.  Our  proposal  calls  for 
the  manning  of  these  vessels  by  mixed 
crews  from  all  participating  nations; 
neither  the  crews  nor  any  of  the  com- 
ponent forces  could  be  withdrawn  from 
NATO  command  by  the  contributing 
country. 

This  subject  was  discussed  in  some 
depth  at  the  recent  Ottawa  Conference 
In  my  judgment,  that  conference  bodes 
ill  for  the  United  States,  if  we  carry  out 
the  US.  proposal  for  further  aid  to 
NATO,    to    which    the   Ottawa   meeting 
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vaa  only  a  preliminary.     Today  I  direct 
my  attention  to  this  particular  proposal. 

It  stems  from  a  great  dilemma  fac- 
ing the  United  States.  On  the  one  hand, 
our  allies  are  more  economically  and 
politically  Independent  than  at  any  time 
since  World  War  II:  they  doubt  that  they 
should  continue  to  rely  completely  on  the 
U5.  nuclear  force  for  their  protection. 
The  European  members  of  NATO  are  im- 
patient to  have  nuclear  forces  of  their 
own.  that  will  not  be  subject  to  Amer- 
ican control  and  American  veto. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
15  anxious  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Inde- 
pendent nuclear  forces.  We  know  that 
so  long  as  only  we  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion have  the  nuclear  capacity,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  nuclear  war  can  be  con- 
trolled by  our  two  countries.  Once  many 
nations  have  the  nuclear  capacity,  we 
will  lose  control  of  the  peace  or  war  is- 
sue, so  far  as  the  Western  World  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  aioswer  of  the  administration 
has.  In  effect,  been  an  effort  to  preempt 
nuclear  forces  by  almost  literally  "buy- 
ing them  up."  We  know  It  would  be  very 
expensive  for  our  European  aUles  to  fi- 
nance the  huge  development  of  nuclear 
and  missile  forces.  80  we  are  offering  to 
pay  40  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  nuclear 
force  under  NATO  command,  with  the 
understanding  that  although  they  will 
share  In  Its  operation,  we  will  continue 
to  have  a  veto  over  its  use. 

We  are  proposing  that  the  United 
States  and  Germany  each  pay  40  p)ercent 
of  the  cost  of  this  surface  fleet,  which 
will  amount  to  about  $2'^3  billion  apiece, 
with  Britain  scheduled  to  pay  only  10 
percent  and  all  the  others  the  remaining 
10  percent.  Moreover,  we  are  trying  to 
"sweeten  the  pot"  for  the  Europeans  by 
telling  them  the  freighters  will  be  built 
In  their  shipyards.  Nothing  Is  being  said 
about  how  many  will  be  built  in  Ameri- 
can shipyards,  which  need  business 
much  more,  in  many  cases,  than  do  the 
Ehiropeans.  nor  about  the  further  drain 
of  US.  dollars  into  Europe  which  this 
will  cause. 

UNHTD   STATES    CANNOT   CONTROL    ALL    WESTERN 
NUCLXAR  rORCES 

It  is  my  present  opinion  that  the  ven- 
ture will  be  a  failure.  It  will  fall  because 
In  the  end,  we  not  only  will  have  paid 
much  more  than  our  share,  but  we  will 
lose  control  of  it,  too.  The  effort  to 
maintain  complete  control  over  western 
nuclear  forces  is  an  impossible  objec- 
tive to  achieve.  We  all  recognize  the 
fact  that  It  was  only  possible  while  the 
United  States  alone  was  financially  able 
to  develop  such  forces. 

Today.  France.  Britain,  and  Germany 
are  all  capable  of  developing  them  alone, 
and  certainly  on  a  cooperative  basis. 
Right  now.  France  is  going  ahead  with 
her  Independent  nuclear  force,  and  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  with  the  surface  fleet 
because  of  our  veto  over  it.  80  even  if 
we  proceed,  we  still  will  not  accomplish 
our  objective  of  monopolizing  western 
nuclear  power. 

The  only  way  we  can  bring  France 
into  this  force  and  persuade  her  to  give 
up  her  independent  force.  Is  to  give  up 
our  veto.  That  Is  why  I  say  that  In  the 
end  we  not  only  will  be  paying  France's 
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share  of  this  force,  but  we  will  lose  con- 
trol of  it.  too. 

In  short,  the  whole  idea  is  unsound  fi- 
nancially and  militarily  for  the  United 
States.  I  am  sorry  to  see  President  Ken- 
nedy going  to  Europe  to  promote  some- 
thing that  seems  to  me  so  ill-advised. 
However  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  possi- 
bly go  to  Europe  and  not  have  this  sub- 
ject matter  raised  in  one  or  more  of  his 
conferences. 

The  current  debate  on  foreign  aid  will 
center  on  the  undue  share  of  the  military 
burden  of  the  Western  World  already 
being  borne  by  the  United  States.  We 
must  immediately  bring  home  to  our 
allies  and  to  the  administration  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  what  can  be  bought 
with  American  money.  The  time  to  start 
bringing  that  home  is  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  that  he  may  raise 
the  point  of  no  quorum,  without  my  los- 
ing the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  withhold  for  a 
moment  his  suggestion  of  the  absence  of 
a  quorum? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  withhold  my  request. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  this  a  call  for  a  quo- 
rum prior  to  a  speech  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  plans  to 
make?  If  so,  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
join  in  the  request. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  call  for  the 
quorum  will  be  to  enable  several  Sena- 
tors who  wish  to  be  present  when  I  make 
a  brief  speech  concerning  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  on  Monday,  last,  in 
the  prayer  case,  to  come  to  the  Chsmaber. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  delighted  to  know 
that.  The  only  reason  why  I  inquired 
was  that  I  assumed  that  later  in  the 
afternoon  the  President's  message  on 
civil  rights  would  be  read. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  pro- 
pound a  pailiamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Am  I  correct  in  my  un- 
derstanding that  in  accordance  with  un- 
derstandings previously  reached  today, 
the  President's  message  on  civil  rights 
will  be  read  to  the  Senate  later  this 
afternoon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair>.  The  message  is  at 
the  desk;  it  has  not  been  read.  The 
Chair  does  not  know  what  the  pleasure 
of  the  Senate  is. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  hear  the  speech 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  Follow- 
ing the  delivery  of  that  speech,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  will  request  that  the 
Piesident's  message  on  civil  rights  be 
read.  At  that  time.  I  shall  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quonmi. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 


Mr.  PONO.  The  Republican  Senators 
are  now  having  a  conference  cm  the  civil 
rights  bill.  It  is  our  hope  that  if  there 
is  to  be  a  call  for  a  live  quorum,  it  will 
be  deferred  imtll  after  the  conclusion  of 
that  conference. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  call  that  Is 
about  to  be  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  not  be  for  a  live 
quorum. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  intend  to  insist 
upon  a  live  quorum.  Some  Senators 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  be  notified  in 
order  that  they  may  be  present  when 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
speaks.  I  am  about  to  renew  my  sug- 
gestion of  the  absence  of  a  quorum;  and 
after  the  call  has  proceeded  for  a  few 
names,  I  shall  withdraw  the  request. 

Mr.  PONG.    Very  well. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
vmanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRAYER  CASE  DECISION 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
decision  announced  on  Monday  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  prayer  cases 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  is  so 
long,  so  involved,  and  so  contradictory, 
that  it  is  difficvilt  to  accurately  appraise 
what  it  actually  means.  Of  course,  it 
carries  forward  the  two  basic  errors  of 
the  New  York  prayer  case  of  last  year; 
namely,  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "establishment  of 
religion"  and  the  application  of  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  14th  amendment  to 
State  laws  on  the  subject  of  prayers  in 
public  schools. 

As  I  pointed  out  last  year,  and  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
TalmadgeI  so  effectively  pointed  out  on 
the  NBC  television  program  last  Monday 
night,  what  Jefferson,  Madison,  and 
other  advocates  of  separation  of  church 
and  state  complained  of  in  colonial  days 
was  the  maintenance  by  taxation  of  an 
official  state  religion.  In  Virginia,  it  was 
the  Church  of  England.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  when  Madi- 
son framed  the  first  amendment  and 
used  the  words  "establishment  of  reli- 
gion," he  used  them  in  the  sense  that 
everyone  in  his  day  and  time  used  that 
phrase,  mainly  to  designate  a  religious 
Institution,  commonly  called  a  church. 
TJiat  interpretation  was  concurred  in  by 
the  Congress,  which  shortly  after  the 
adoption  of  the  first  amendment  voted 
to  employ  Chaplains  for  the  House  and 
Senate  and  for  the  Armed  Forces.  Need- 
less to  say.  the  authority,  under  the  first 
amendment,  to  spend  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  employ  a  minister  to  offer  offi- 
cial prayers  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  was  challenged  on  the  ground 
that  it  violated  the  first  amendment.  By 
a  very  substantial  majority.  Congress 
voted  against  that  contention. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
yield? 

Mr  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  on 
the  speech  he  is  making.  I  think  it  is 
both  timely  and  appropriate. 

Is  it  not  true  that  in  determining  the 
construction  of  constitutional  amend- 
ments or  statutes  or  any  piece  of  legis- 
lation, if  there  is  the  slightest  contra- 
diction in  the  amendment  or  the  statute, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  go  back 
and  determine  the  intent  of  the  framers 
of  the  constitutional  amendment  or  piece 
of  legislation? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  absolutely 
true.  Furthermore,  all  the  great  writ- 
ers on  the  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution say  that  one  must  interpret  its 
words  in  accordance  with  their  meaning 
when  they  were  written  in  1787. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  distinguished 
Senator's  statement  is  quite  true. 

I  am  sure  he  has  studied  all  the  vari- 
ous opinions  of  the  Court  in  connection 
with  this  decision.  In  studying  that  de- 
cision, was  he  not  shocked,  as  I  was. 
to  find  that  they  went  back  very  little, 
if  at  all.  to  the  writings  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison,  to  determine  what  the  first 
amendment  meant  when  it  was  adopted? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  That  is  entirely 
true. 

It  may  surprise  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  when  I  call  as  a  witness  in  his 
behalf  the  distinguished  dean  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  That  law  school 
may  not  be — as  some  claim — the  great- 
est one  in  the  world;  but  certainly  it  is 
a  great  law  school,  and  it  is  known  for 
its  liberality.  Yet  Dean  Griswold.  of 
Harvard  Law  School,  when  speaking  last 
March  to  the  law  class  of  the  University 
of  Utah,  had  this  to  say  about  the  mis- 
interpretation by  the  Court  of  the  words 
involved : 

An  Institution  charged  with  the  role  which 
the  Supreme  Court  haa  successfully  filled  for 
so  many  years  Is  entitled  to  our  respect  and 
understanding.  If  one  criticizes  the  Court 
(as  people  have  always  done  In  the  past,  and 
should  continue  to  do  In  the  future).  It 
should  be  essentially  for  the  purpose  of  try- 
ing to  contribute  to  that  respect  and  to 
that  understanding.  The  debt  which  we  all 
owe  to  the  Court  Is  far  greater  than  any  In- 
dividual can  repay.  Criticism  of  decisions 
of  the  Court  or  opinions  of  Its  members 
should  be  offered  as  an  effort  to  repay  that 
debt,  and  with  the  thought  that  consci- 
entious criticism  may  be  an  aid  to  the  Court 
in  carrying  out  Its  difficult  and  essential 
task.  It  Is  In  that  spirit  that  my  remarks  are 
offered. 

A    TEXT    C1TE1> 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  saw  In  the  Satur- 
day Review  a  little  Item  which  may  serve 
as  a  text  for  my  remarks 

It  reads  as  follows: 

"In  the  land  of  Absolute,  where  everyone 
and  everything  Is  perfect,  there  Is  no  light 
at  night. 

"The  annals  of  the  Absolutlans  record 
that  they  once  discovered  the  electric  light, 
but  as  Is  known,  the  perfect  electric  light 
burns  In  a  p)crfect  vacuum. 

"Absolute  Is  In  the  dark." 

Absolutes  are  likely  to  be  phantoms  elud- 
ing our  grasp  Bven  If  we  think  we  have  em- 
tM^ced  them,  they  are  likely  to  be  mislead- 
ing.    If  we  start  from  absolute  premises,  we 


may  find  that  we  only  oversimplify  our 
problems  and  thus  reach  unsound  results 
It  may  well  be  that  absolutes  are  the  great- 
est hindrance  to  sound  and  useful 
thought — In  law,  as  in  other  fields  of  human 
knowledge  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has,  in  recent  years,  been  en- 
gaged in  certain  types  of  cases,  in  a  species 
of  Absolutism  in  its  reasoning,  which  Is  more 
likely  to  lead  us  into  darkness  than  to  light. 
It  is.  I  think,  a  thoroughly  unsatisfactory 
form  of  judging. 

The  most  extreme  form  of  the  absolutist 
position  has  been  taken  by  Mr  Justice  Black, 
particularly  in  certain  extrajudicial  pro- 
nouncements Thus,  in  his  J&mes  Madison 
lecture  at  New  York  University,  he  said:  It 
IS  my  belief  that  there  are  "absolutes'  in  our 
BUI  of  Rights,  and  that  they  were  put  there 
on  purpose  by  men  who  knew  what  words 
meant  and  meant  their  prohibitions  to  be 
'absolutes  "  " 

And  he  reiterated  this,  and  extended  it  in 
a  publicized  interview  In  which  he  dealt 
specifically  wth  the  first  amendment,  which 
you  will  recall,  reads  In  the  following  terms: 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof:  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and 
to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. '■ 

Justice  Black  lays  great  stress  on  the 
words  "no  law"  in  the  opening  phrase  which 
says:  "Congress  sha!l  make  no  law  "  Just 
to  make  it  clear  that  he  would  not  be 
misunderstood,  he  went  on  to  say  that  laws 
about  libel  and  slander  are  invalid  And 
he  added:  I  have  an  idea  there  are  some 
absolutes  I  do  not  think  I  am  far  In  that 
respect  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  " 

THE     NEW     YORK    CASE 

Within  the  last  year,  a  case  came  before 
the  Supreme  Court  which  directly  involved 
the  Interpretation  and  application  of  the 
first  amendment.  This  was  the  New  York 
school  prayer  case.  Its  name  is  Engel  v. 
Vitale  It  Involved  a  prayer  formulated  by 
the  State  board  of  regents  In  New  York,  and 
recommended  by  them  for  use  in  the  schools 
of  that  State  The  prayer,  in  its  entirety, 
was  as  follows; 

"Almighty  God.  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us.  our  parents,  our  teachers,  and 
our  country." 

The  Court.  In  an  opinion  by  Mr  Justice 
Black,  held  that  the  reciting  of  this  prayer 
In  the  public  schools  of  New  York  violated 
the  Constitution.  It  was.  the  Court  held, 
an  "establishment  of  religion,"  forbidden  by 
the  first  amendment  Five  of  his  colleagues 
Joined  with  him.  Mr  Justice  Stewart  dis- 
sented. Justice  Douglas  wrote  a  concurring 
opinion  which,  though  differing  some  In  his 
reasoning,  showed  the  absolutist  approach. 
He  recounted  all  of  the  ways  In  which  gov- 
ernmental bodies  now  finance  some  activity 
with  a  religious  element  or  overtone;  Chap- 
lains in  both  Houses  and  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices; compulsory  chapel  at  the  service  acad- 
emies, and  religious  services  in  Federal 
hospitals  and  prisons;  religious  proclama- 
tions by  the  President;  ""In  God  we  trust""  on 
our  money:  Bible  reading  in  the  schools  of 
the  District  of  Columbia:  and  many  other 
things,  including  exemption  from  the  Federal 
income  tax  and  postal  privileges  for  religious 
organizations.  All  of  this  Is  bad.  according 
to  Justice  Douglas  After  recognizing  that 
"Our  system  at  the  Federal  and  State  levels 
is  presently  honeycombed  with'"  such  things, 
he  said,  summarily,  and  absolutely;  "Never- 
theless. I  think  It  is  an  unconstitutional  un- 
dertaking whatever  form  it  takes  '"  Its  as 
simple  as  that  They  are  all  bad  And  per- 
haps they  are  if  the  absolutist  approach  to 
such  matters  can  be  accepted  as  sound. 
These  are  the  lengths  to  which  absolutism 
takes  us. 


lOOK  AT  THE  WOKDING 

But  Is  It  all  as  clear  as  this?  Do  words 
convey  such  positive  and  overpowering 
meaning?  Is  there  no  room  whatever  for 
thought  or  consideration?  Perhaps  It  would 
be  worthwhile  Just  to  look  carefully  at  the 
words  of  the  first  amendment,  in  all  lu 
majesty.  I  will  not  yield  to  any  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  In  my  respect  for  those 
words,  or.  In  my  conception  of  their  im- 
portance not  merely  In  our  history  but  in 
their  present  function  and  worth  in  helping 
us  to  preserve  a  free  Nation  But  what  do 
they  say?    "Congress  shall  make  no  law  "" 

Congress  had  made  no  law  in  the  Engel 
case,  no  law  of  Congress  was  in  any  way 
Involved. 

What  Is  it  that  Congress  can  make  no  law 
about?  It  is  an  establishment  of  religion 
What  does  that  term  mean?  That  takes 
some  construing,  too  Certainly  there  was 
much  history  behind  the  phrase  Not  only 
did  England  (and  Scotland)  have  an  estab- 
llshed  church,  but  there  were  established 
churches  in  a  number  of  the  States  at  the 
time  the  first  amendment  was  adopted 
And  they  were  something  very  different  from 
a  regents"  recommended  prayer  It  takes  a 
measure  of  construction  to  bring  this  prayer 
within  the  no-establlshment  clause.  "No 
law"  may  well  mean  no  law. 

But  "establishment  of  religion'"  might 
mean  establishment  of  religion;  and  those 
who  wrote  the  establishment  of  religion 
clause  might  be  rather  perplexed  by  the  use 
which  has  been  made  of  It  In  196'2.  'No 
law  "  means  no  law  It  Is  as  simple  as  that— 
that  Is.  If  one  Ignores  the  other  words  which 
are  involved  In  the  task,  such  as  ""Congress," 
"establishment  of  religion."  "the  free  exer- 
cise thereof,"  and  "deprive  any  person  of 
life.  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law  ""  I  do  not  say  that  these  are  mean- 
ingless  words  I  do  suggest  they  are  word* 
which  require  construction,  which  are  by  no 
means  absolute  In  form  or  content,  and  that 
to  Ignore  them  under  the  guise  of  the  ab- 
solutist approach  Is  to  fall  to  recognize  and 
perform  the  most  significant  and  fundamen- 
tal part  of  the  task  of  Judging. 

UNFOtTUNATE  MOVE 

I.iet  me  now  turn  to  another  aspect  of  the 
matter  I  think  it  was  unfortunate  that  the 
question  Involved  In  the  Engel  case  was  ever 
thought  of  as  a  matter  for  Judicial  decision, 
that  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  Court  de- 
cided the  case,  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
that  the  unhappy  situation  resulted  solely 
from  the  absolutist  position  which  the  Court 
has  taken 

What  do  I  mean  by  this?  I  have  in  mind 
at  least  two  separate  lines  of  thought  One 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  a  tradition,  a  spir- 
itual and  cultural  tradition,  of  which  we 
ought  not  to  be  deprived  by  Judges  carrying 
into  effect  the  logical  Implications  of  ab- 
solutist notions  not  expressed  In  the  Con- 
stitution Itself,  and  surely  never  contem- 
plated by  those  who  put  the  constltutfonal 
provisions  Into  effect  The  other  is  that 
there  are  some  matters  which  are  essentially 
l(x;al  in  nature.  Important  matters,  but 
nonetheless  matters  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
people  themselves  In  their  own  communities, 
when  no  basic  rights  of  others  are  impaired. 

First,  as  to  the  long  tradition  Is  It  not 
clear  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact  that  this 
was  a  Christian  Nation?  Are  the  Mayflower 
Compact,  Ann  Hutchison,  Cotton  Mather. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  and  William  Penn.  and 
many  others,  no  part  of  our  history?  It  Is 
true  that  we  were  a  rather  remarkable  Chris- 
tian Nation,  having  developed  a  tolerance  In 
matters  of  religion  which  was  at  once  vir- 
tually unique  and  a  tribute  to  the  men  of 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries  who  developed 
the  type  of  thought  which  came  to  prevail 
here.  But  this  was  not  a  purely  humanistic 
type  of  thought  Nor  did  it  deny  the  Im- 
portance and  significance  of  religion 
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PROVISIONS    or    SWIEP 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  first  amend- 
ment forbade  Congress  to  pass  any  law  "re- 
gpectlng  an  establishment  of  religion  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof."  These 
jrt  gre&t  provisions,  of  great  sweep  and  basic 
importance.  But  to  say  that  they  require 
that  all  trace  of  religion  be  kept  out  of  any 
gort  of  public  activity  Is  sheer  Invention. 
Our  history  is  full  of  these  traces:  Chap- 
lains in  Congress  and  In  the  Armed  Forces, 
chapels  In  prisons,  'in  God  we  trust '  on  our 
money,  to  mention  only  a  few.  Must  all  of 
these  things  be  rigorously  extirpated  In  order 
to  satisfy  a  constitutional  absolutism? 

Does  our  deep-seated  tolerance  of  all  re- 
ligions— or.  to  the  same  extent,  of  no  re- 
ligion— require  that  we  give  up  all  religious 
observance  in  public  activities^  Why  should 
It?  It  certainly  never  occurred  to  the  Pound- 
en  that  it  would.  It  Is  hardly  likely  that  it 
was  entirely  accidental  that  these  questions 
did  not  even  come  before  the  Court  In  the 
first  150  years  of  our  constitutional  history. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  contentions  now 
made  would  occur  to  any  man  who  could 
free  himself  from  an  absolute  approach,  to 
the  problem. 

MATTERS     FOR     COMMUNITIES 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  other  point — that 
there  are  some  matters  which  should  be 
settled  on  the  local  level,  in  each  community, 
and  should  not  become  great  Supreme  Court 
cases.  The  prayer  involved  in  the  Engel  case 
was  not  compulsory.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
Itself  recited,  no  pupil  was  compelled  '"to 
Join  In  the  prayer  over  his  or  his  parents' 
objection."  This,  to  me.  Is  crucial.  If  any 
student  was  compelled  to  Join  against  his 
conviction,  this  would  present  a  serious  and 
Justiciable  question,  akin  to  that  presented 
in  the  flag  siilute  case.  The  Supreme  Court 
did  not  give  sufTlclent  weight  to  this  fact. 
In  my  opinion,  and  relied  heavily  on  such 
things  as  the  history  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  which,  under  various  acts  of 
Parliament,    was   compulsory   on   all. 

COMMUNITY     DETERMINATION 

^Tiere  there  Is  no  compulsion,  what  hap- 
pens if  these  matters  are  left  to  the  deter- 
mination of  each  community?  In  New  York, 
this  determination  was  made  by  the  elected 
authorities  of  the  school  district.  It  was. 
indeed,  a  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the 
school  districts  In  New  York  did  not  adopt 
the  so-called  regents'  prayer.  Where  such 
a  decision  was  reached,  there  can  surely  be 
no  constitutional  objection  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  decision  locally  arrived  at.  or 
that  it  amoimts  to  an  "establishment"  of 
"no  religion."  But.  suppose  that  In  a  par- 
ticular school  district,  as  In  New  Hyde  Park. 
It  was  determined  that  the  prayer  should 
be  used  as  a  part  of  the  opening  exercises 
of  the  school  day.  Remember  that  It  is  not 
compulsory.  No  pupil  Is  compelled  to  par- 
ticipate. Must  all  refrain  because  one  does 
not  wish  to  Join?  This  would  suggest  that 
no  school  can  have  a  pledge  of  allegiance  to 
the  flag  If  any  student  does  not  wish  to  Join. 

This  Is  a  country  of  religious  toleration. 
That  Is  a  great  consequence  of  our  history 
embodied  in  the  first  amendment  But  does 
religious  toleration  mean  religious  sterility? 
I  wonder  why  it  should  be  thought  that 
it  does.  This  is  a  Christian  country.  In  ori- 
gin, history,  tradition,  and  culture.  It  was 
out  of  Christian  doctrine  and  ethics.  I  think 
it  can  be  said,  that  it  developed  its  notion 
of  toleration.  No  one  In  this  country  can 
be  required  to  have  any  particular  form 
of  religious  belief,  and  no  one  can  suffer 
legal  discrimination  because  he  has  or  does 
not  have  any  particular  religious  belief.  But 
does  the  fact  that  we  have  officially  adopted 
t<ileratlon  as  our  standard  mean  that  we  must 
give  up  our  history  and  our  tradition?  The 
Moslem  who  comes  here  may  worship  as  he 
pleases,  and  may  hold  public  office  without 
discrimination.      That    is    as    it    should    be 


But  why  should  it  fcrilow  that  he  can  re- 
quire others  to  give  up  their  Christian  tradi- 
tion merely  because  he  is  a  tolerated  and 
welcomed  member  of  the  community? 

CULTCKAI.  HERITilCX 

Though  we  have  a  considerable  common 
cultural  heritage,  there  have  always  been 
minority  groups  In  our  country.  This,  I  am 
sure,  has  been  healthy  and  educational  for 
all  concerned.  We  have  surely  gained  from 
having  a  less  homogeneous  population.  Of 
course,  the  rights  of  all.  especially  those  of 
minorities,  must  be  protected  and  preserved. 
But  does  that  require  that  the  majority, 
where  there  Is  such  a  majority,  must  give 
up  its  cultural  heritage  and  tradition? 
Why? 

Let  us  consider  the  Jewish  child,  or  the 
Catholic  child,  or  tlie  nonbellever.  or  the 
Congregatlonallst,  or  the  Quaker.  He,  either 
alone,  or  with  a  few  or  many  others  of  his 
views,  attends  a  public  school,  whose  school 
district,  by  local  action,  has  prescribed  the 
regents'  prayer.  When  the  prayer  is  recited, 
if  this  child  or  his  parents  feel  that  he  can- 
not participate,  he  may  stand  or  sit.  in  re- 
spectful attention,  while  the  other  children 
take  part  in  the  ceremony.  Or  he  may  leave 
the  room.  It  Is  said  that  this  Is  bad.  because 
it  sets  him  apart  from  other  children.  It  is 
even  said  that  there  Is  an  element  of  com- 
pulsion In  this — what  the  Supreme  Court 
has  called  an  indirect  coercive  pressure  ui>on 
religious  minorities  to  conform. 

But  is  this  the  way  it  should  be  looked  at? 
The  child  of  a  nonconforming  or  a  minority 
£;roup  Is.  to  be  sure,  different  in  his  beliefs. 
That  is  what  It  means  to  be  a  member  of  a 
minority.  Is  it  not  desirable  and  educational 
for  him  to  learn  and  observe  this,  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  school — not  so  much  that 
he  Is  different,  as  that  other  children  are 
different  from  him?  And  is  it  not  desir- 
able that,  at  the  same  time,  he  experiences 
and  learns  the  fact  that  his  difference  is  tol- 
erated and  accepted?  No  compulsion  is  put 
upon  him.  He  need  not  participate.  But 
he.  too,  has  the  opportunity  to  be  tolerant. 
He  allows  the  majority  of  the  group  to  follow 
their  own  tradition,  perhaps  coming  to 
understand  and  to  respect  what  they  feel  Is 
significant  to  them 

SPIRITUAL     EXPERIENCE 

Is  this  not  a  useful  and  valuable  and  edu- 
cational and.  indeed,  a  spiritual  experience 
for  the  children  of  what  I  have  called  the 
majority  group?  They  experience  the  values 
of  their  own  culture;  but  they  also  see  that 
there  are  others  who  do  not  accept  those 
values,  and  that  they  are  wholly  tolerated  In 
their  nonacceptance.  Learning  tolerance  for 
other  persons,  no  matter  how  different,  and 
respyect  for  their  beliefs,  may  be  an  impor- 
tant part  of  American  education,  and  wholly 
consistent  with  the  first  amendment.  No  one 
would  think  otherwise  were  it  not  for  parents 
who  take  an  absolutist  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem, perhaps  encouraged  by  the  absolutist 
expressions  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
on  and  off  lihe  bench. 

It  is  appropriate  here  to  say  something 
about  the  problems  of  the  Sunday  law  cases. 
Because  of  the  absolutist  approach,  these 
cases  were  very  hard  for  the  covirt,  when  I 
think  they  should  have  been  quite  easy — as 
is  evidenced,  I  believe,  by  the  fact  that  no 
such  question  was  ever  raised  for  150  years 
after  the  adoption  of  the  first  amendment. 
It  Is  true  that  many  of  the  State  statutes 
were  a  hodgepodge,  full  of  inconsistencies 
and  contradictions.  But  it  is  perfectly  plain 
that  the  observance  of  Sunday  has  religious 
roots  and  origins.  This  is  equally  plain  as  to 
the  observance  of  Christmas  and  Thanksgiv- 
ing. Is  that  bad?  Are  these  things  not  all 
part  of  our  history,  our  culture,  our  heritage, 
our  tradition?  Must  we  give  them  all  up 
l>ecause  of  a  newly  found  absolutist  approach 
to  a  problem  which  cannot  possibly  be  re- 
solved wisely  in  absolutist  terms? 


THE    DAT     or     REST 


A  day  of  rest  is  very  deeply  seated  in  all 
societies.  Generally,  as  in  our  culture,  it 
has  an  origin  which  is  at  least  ptirtially  reli- 
gious. But  it  has  a  wider  basis  than  that. 
And  it  is  a  thing,  good  in  Itself,  which  loses 
much  of  Its  good  unless  It  is  observed  by  all 
on  the  same  basis.  If  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple want  to  observe  Sunday  as  a  day  on 
which  ordinary  work  is  not  performed,  even 
though  there  may  be  some  religious  motiva- 
tion In  picking  that  day,  I  find  It  hard  to  see 
that  there  is  anything  wrong  or  oppressive  in 
making  that  law  applicable  to  all  members 
of  the  community — as  long  as  the  jjersons 
who  do  not  care  to  observe  Sunday  them- 
selves are  not  compelled  to  do  anything. 

Cannot  much  the  same  thing  be  said  for 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  and  Christmas 
carols  in  the  school,  and  simple,  thought- 
fully chosen  Bible  readings,  and  Christmas 
decorations  in  public  places,  and  all  the 
many  other  things  which  are  a  happy  part 
of  the  culture  and  tradition  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  society? 

TOLERATION    BY    MINORITIES 

In  a  country  which  has  a  great  tradition 
of  tolerance,  is  it  not  important  that  minor- 
ities, who  have  benefited  so  greatly  from 
that  tolerance,  should  be  tolerant,  too,  as 
long  as  they  are  not  compelled  to  take  afi^rm- 
atlve  action  themselves,  and  nothing  is  done 
which  they  cannot  wait  out,  or  pass  respect- 
fully by,  without  their  own  personal  partici- 
pation, if  they  do  not  want  to  give  it?  Is 
it  not  a  travesty  that  we  have  brought  our- 
selves, through  an  essentially  thought- 
denying  absolutist  approach,  to  the  point 
where  such  things  as  chaplains  in  our  pris- 
ons, or  chapels  in  our  military  academies, 
can  be  seriously  and  solemnly  raised  as 
threats  to  the  religious  freedom  which  is 
guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment — as 
made  applicable  to  the  States,  in  very  gen- 
eral terms,  by  the  14th  amendment?  In  say- 
ing this,  I  am  fully  mindful  of  the  rights  of 
those  who  have  or  profess  no  religion,  and 
who  are  surely  entitled  to  the  same  respect 
as  anyone  else — and  should  themselves  give 
the  same  respectful  regard  to  the  rights  of 
other  citizens,  accepting  reasonable  arrange- 
ments made  In  this  area  by  the  majority. 
with  no  compulsion  on  them  to  participate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
entirely  correct;  and  I  think  Dean  Gris- 
wold, of  Harvard  Law  School,  in  that  in- 
stance also  was  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Seiiator  from 
Georgia  is  correct,  and  that  Dean  Gris- 
wold was  correct  in  stating  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  simply  ignored  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  words  used,  and 
has  deliberately  misconstrued  their 
meaning,  both  in  the  case  decided  last 
year,  and  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land cases  decided  this  simimer. 

Of  course,  logic  is  reduced  to  a  farce 
when  the  Supreme  Court  holds  t^at  if  a 
schoolchild  reads  a  sentence  from  the 
Bible  or  if  the  class  joins  in  the  recitation 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  attendance  at 
such  exercises  is  not  compulsory,  it  is  an 
exercise  of  religion  which  amounts  to  the 
establishment  of  a  religious  institution, 
namely,  a  church,  but  that  when  tax- 
payers' money  is  appropriated  for  the 
employment  of  ministers  who,  under  the 
law  are  required  to  offer  a  prayer  at  the 
opening  each  day  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  that  is  not  a  religious  exer- 
cise, but  simply  is  a  ceremony. 

Not  many  Senators  were  present  today 
when  our  Chaplain,  Dr.  Harris,  complied 
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with  that  law.  He  is  a  Government  of- 
ficial, and  he  is  paid  with  the  taxpayers* 
money.  Whenever  we  meet,  he  is  re- 
quired to  pray.  I  thought  his  prayer  to- 
day was  a  very  appropriate  and  very  ef- 
fective one.     He  prayed  as  follows: 

Our  Father.  God.  In  whoee  merciful,  yet 
Just  hands  Is  the  destiny  of  Thy  children, 
and  whose  flnal  appraisals  we.  who  see  but 
throusth  a  glass  darltly.  cannot  discern  clear- 
ly, help  us  to  live  and  act  as  If  each  new 
day  were  to  be  the  last  with  which  we 
would  be  entrusted  with  the  stewardship  of 
life,  knowing  that — 

"The  busy  tribes  of  flesh  and  blood 
With   ail   their  cares  and   fears. 
Are  carried  downward  by  the  flood 
And    lost    In    following    years." 

Yet.  as  life  on  this  brief  earth  stage  is 
granted  us,  save  us  from  living  on  a  small 
scale  In  a  great  day,  and  from  toying  with 
the  tiny  when  we  ought  to  be  lured  by  the 
titanic 

In  tempestuous  days.  In  the  midst  of 
flaming  national  agitations,  grant  us  the 
calm  wisdom  that  will  perpetuate  for  all  the 
future  the  vision  of  unity  In  diversity,  which 
IB  the  pulsing  heart  of  free  government 

Even  amid  the  fierce  fires  of  national  and 
global  contention  and  division,  may  all  bar- 
riers to  brotherhood  be  burned  away,  as 
we — as  citizens  of  one  commonwealth — 
choose  for  the  ruling  passion  of  our  hearts 
to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  Thee,  our  God 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  Name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  Is 
not  a  religious  exercise,  but  is  a  cere- 
mony so  inconsequential,  from  a  religious 
standpoint,  that  it  is  beneath  the  notice 
of  the  Court;  and  the  Court  has  said  it 
will  not  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

Surely  we  could  have  that  prayer. 
Yet  the  children  in  New  York  cannot 
offer  a  little  prayer.  In  New  York  it  was 
voluntary  with  each  school  board  wheth- 
er or  not  the  prayer  should  be  offered, 
and  they  only  asked  God  to  bless  the 
country,  to  bless  their  parents,  and  to 
bless  their  teacher  and  their  school. 
But.  no.  That  was  a  religious  exercise 
which  had  to  be  prohibited.  We  can 
meet  here  and  pay  a  distinguished  min- 
ister of  the  Methodist  Church  taxpayers' 
money,  and  yet  New  York  school  boards 
could  not  permit  a  prayer  which  blessed 
the  children's  parents,  the  Nation,  and 
their  teacher.  That  is  reducing  logic  to 
an  absurdity. 

What  I  wish  to  point  out  today  is. 
first,  the  Court  has  continued  to  mis- 
construe the  meaning  of  the  first  amend- 
ment, and.  secondly,  it  has  continued  to 
abuse  the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  by  applying  it  to  State  laws 
relating  to  school  prayers  just  as  it 
abused  it  when  it  was  applied  to  the 
question  of  segregation  in  public  schools. 
I  criticize  no  minister  of  the  gospel 
who  approves  the  recent  ruling  of  the 
Court  because  it  emphasizes  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  separation  of 
church  and  state.  I  believe  in  and  en- 
dorse that  principle  as  strongly  as  any- 
one and  I.  of  necessity,  realize  that  when 
lawyers  disagree  concerning  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution,  we  should  not 
expect  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  take 
into  consideration  that  phase  of  the  issue 
confronting  us. 

As    the    Senator    from    Georgia    [Mr. 
TalmadgeI  has  so  effectively  pointed  out. 
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the  first  amendment  provides  Congress 
shall  make  no  law.  and  so  forth,  and  the 
answer,  of  course.  Is  Congress  has  not 
done  so.  He  also  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  Congress  should  make  no  law  to 
prohibit  the  free  exercise  of  religion  and 
that,  of  course,  includes  the  Supreme 
Court.  But.  when  the  Supreme  Court 
prohibits  a  group  of  children  from  ei- 
ther reading  a  passage  of  Scripture  or 
reciting  the  Lords  Prayer  as  an  evidence 
of  their  belief  in  God.  it  has  passed  a 
law  which  prohibits  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  as  contemplated  by  the  first 
amendment.  State  aid  to  religion  Is  one 
thing.  A  roadblock  thrown  by  a  State 
agency  is  another. 

There  is  one  definite  holding  in  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  cases  which 
frankly  surprised  me,  but  I  am  not  sure 
the  Court  will  not  subsequently  reverse 
its  position  on  that  phase  of  the  matter. 
The  Court  claims  that  its  holdings  in 
the  three  prayer  cases  do  not  prohibit 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible  as  history  or 
literature  in  public  schools.  Personally. 
I  have  never  favored  any  State  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject,  but  I  have  taken  the 
position,  first,  that  the  reading;  of  Scrip- 
ture in  the  schools  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Federal  Government  and,  second- 
ly, that  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  the 
schools  was  under  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  States.  Previous  Court  deci- 
sions have  prohibited  the  study  of  the 
Bible  in  public  schools,  and  in  no  State 
IS  such  study  now  included  durmg  regu- 
lar school  hours.  Yet,  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  two  prayer  cases  .says  that 
one's  education  is  not  complete  with- 
out such  a  study. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  In  effect,  did  not 
the  Court  hold  that  religion  could  be 
studied  along  with  ancient  Greek  my- 
thology and  In  the  same  category? 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Yes.  provided  It 
was  not  called  teaching  the  Christian 
religion.  If  it  is  called  history,  if  its 
influence  on  civilization  is  shown,  or  if 
it  involves  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
Job  was  scientifically  accurate  in  his 
statement  about  the  power  of  God  some 
3,000  years  ago.  that  would  be  all  right, 
provided,  the  Court  said,  it  were  done 
in  an  objective  way. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr     ROBERTSON.     I    yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.     Is  it  not  also  true 
that    under    the    decisions    the    Court 
handed  down  on  Monday  of  this  week  it 
is  legal  to  use  Gods  name  irreverently  in 
the  school  and  illegal  to  use  it  reverently? 
Mr.    ROBERTSON      That   is    what    it 
adds  up  to.    That  is  the  holding  accord- 
ing to  the  leading  editorial  of  today's 
issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.     The 
decision  would  make  us  a  godless  nation. 
I  should  like  to  read  that  editorial.     It 
is  as  follows: 

iMAGi.NED  Dangers  and  Real  Issues 
Of  all  the  dangers  to  a  free  society  of 
which  our  forefathers  were  fearful,  and 
against  which  they  sought  to  safeguard  the 
people  In  the  Constitution,  the  one  that 
time  has  proved  of  no  danger  Is  that  the 
state  would  prescribe  a  religious  belief 


In  our  history  we  have  had  many  constl 
tutlonal  crises,  some  of  which  nearly  tore 
the  country  apart  We  are  torn  today  bv  a 
consUtutlonal  Issue,  that  of  the  treatment 
of  our  Negro  citizens,  which  will  require  ih, 
utmost  etTurts  of  great  minds  to  resolve  with 
out  lasting  political  wounds. 

But  nowhere  In  our  history  will  you  find 
any  serious  threat  by  any  church  or  sect  to 
seize  the  state  or  to  persuade  the  state  to 
use  Its  powers  to  establish  It  as  the  Mjt,. 
religion  ^^ 

This  elementary  fact  of  our  history  quit- 
apart  from  all  of  the  philosophical  areu 
ments,  seems  to  us  to  make  absolute  non 
sense  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  about 
Bible  readings  In  the  public  schools  A  more 
ponderous  effort  upon  a  more  trivial  issue 
has  rarely.  If  ever,  emerged  from  the  robed 
men   who  sit  upon   that  Bench 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  result  of  the 
declslnn  Is  trivial,  or  that  Its  consequence* 
do  not  now  raise  grave  questions.  For  what 
the  Supreme  Court  has  done.  In  the  name 
of  protecting  us  from  the  establishment  of 
religion  by  the  state.  Is  to  esubllsh  secu- 
larization— atheism.  If  you  would  have  it 
bluntly— as  the  one  belief  to  which  the 
state's  power  will  extend   Its  protection. 

Thus  If  you  believe  In  the  God  of  the  Jews 
the  CK)d  of  the  Christians,  or  the  God  of 
Islam,  you  are  denied  absolutely  any  pub- 
lic expression  of  It  In  the  schools  which  the 
public  supports.  Hereafter  the  views  of  the 
nonbellever  alone  are  sheltered  by  the  full 
panoply  of  the  state's  police  powers. 

The  legal  and  philosophical  answer  to  thl« 
Interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  It  seem« 
to  us,  has  been  well  put  by  Mr  Justice 
Stewart  "We  err  •  •  •  if  we  do  not  recog- 
nize,  as  a  matter  of  history  and  as  a  matter 
of  the  Imperatives  of  our  free  society,  that 
religion  and  government  must  necessary  in- 
teract In  countless  ways."  He  cites  example 
after  example  of  the  Interaction — from  the 
use  of  prayer  In  the  opening  of  courts  and 
Congress  to  the  state  support  of  chaplain* 
to  minister  to  those  In  the  Armed  Forces 
who.  of  their  own  choice,  seek  such  ministry 
And  he  puts  his  finger  surely  upon  the 
specious  argument  of  Government  "neutral- 
ity "  about  religion.  The  duty  of  the  state 
Is  to  "accommodate  those  differences"  of 
belief  which  a  free  society  makes  Inevitable, 
not  to  try  to  set  up  "Impermissible  cate- 
gories" and  so  throw  lU  weight  against  those 
who  may  desire  public  expression  of  their 
beliefs. 

A  compulsory  State  educational  system  bo 
structures  a  child's  life.'  he  observes,  that 
If  religious  exercises  are  held  to  be  Impermis- 
sible In  schools,  religion  Is  placed  at  an  arti- 
ficial and  State-created  dlsadvanUge "  In 
short,  not  neutrality  but  State  action  against 
religion. 

Yet  much  as  we  share  Justice  Stewart's 
views.  It  Is  not  alone  the  philosophy  of  the 
Court  majority  that  troubles  us  Surely  It 
Is  a  distortion  of  the  Constitution  to  suggest 
that  when  the  Founding  Fathers  put  Into  It 
the  prohibition  against  "the  esubllshment  of 
religion  "  they  were  aiming  even  distantly  at 
a  prohibition  against  the  reading  of  Scrip- 
ture or  of  prayers  In  public  bodies.  Including 
the  schools  To  them  'establishment"  meant 
literally  setting  up  a  state  religion. 

It  Is  certainly  a  distortion  of  the  views 
of  such  men  as  Madison  and  Jefferson  and 
Roger  Williams  to  suggest  that  their  devo- 
tion U)  religious  liberty  Is  somehow  the  seed 
of  the  the  view  to  which  this  Court  has  now 
come,  depriving  people  of  the  liberty  to  ex- 
press their  religious  views  openly  In  the 
school 

And  what  are  we  to  make  of  It  when  this 
Court.  In  order  to  buttress  this  opinion,  re- 
minds us  of  the  danger  "that  powerful  sects 
•  •  •  might  bring  about  a  fusion  of  gov- 
ernmental and  religious  functions"?  Are  we 
to  suppose  that  this  danger,  rightly  gtiarded 
against  by  the  Constitution,  Is  somehow  now 
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threatened  because  schoolchildren  hear  the 
Bible  read? 

Apparently  so  For  In  warning  us  against 
this  "minor  encroachment "  against  the  Con- 
gtltutlon,  the  Court  thunders  that  "the 
breach  of  neutrality  that  Is  today  a  trickling 
stream  may  all  too  soon  become  a  raging 
torrent"  Here,  without  doubt.  Is  upside- 
down  logic.  For  If  there  has  been  any  con- 
sistent trend  In  our  religious  history.  It  Is 
that  what  might  once  have  been  described 
as  a  raging  torrent  of  religious  Intolerance 
has  become  by  comparison  a  trickling  stream 

It  is  this  disparity  between  argument  and 
reality,  between  cause  and  remedy,  that 
troubles  us  In  the  Court's  decision.  Perhaps 
it  is  undesirable  public  policy — although  we 
do  not  think  so- -to  provide  a  moment  of 
prayer,  or  a  brief  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
in  a  school  whose  purpose  Is  to  teach  the 
Ideas  upon  which  Western  society  Is  based 

But  It  Is  wholly  ridiculous  to  argue  that 
this  practice,  followed  by  generation  after 
generation  without  Injury  to  our  Institutions, 
is  now  suddenly  become  a  thing  to  under- 
mine the  Republic  and  demand  the  most 
absolute  prohibitions  agiilnst  It  In  the  name 
of  the  Constitution 

And  It  does  not  augur  well  for  the  future 
to  see  our  highest  Judges  torture  history  and 
turn  metaphysical  handsprings  to  Justify 
that  which  they  wish  to  decide.  In  the  real 
Constitutional  Issues  which  face  the  Nation 
today  we  should  not  have  to  fear  that  small 
minds  will  be  brought  to  great  questions. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Alabama 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  should  like  to  read 
a  brief  excerpt  from  James  Reston's 
column  in  today's  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Apparently  Mr.  Reston  thinks 
that  when  the  decision  is  understood  it 
will  be  all  right.  Nevertheless.  I  desire 
to  read  a  quotation  from  Lord  Bryce 
which  he  includes  in  his  column: 

"One  is  startled  by  the  thought,"  Lord 
Bryce  wrote  In  the  American  Commonwealth 
80  years  ago.  "of  what  might  befall  this  huge 
yet  delicate  fabric  of  laws  and  commerce, 
and  social  Institutions  were  the  foundations 
It  has  rested  on  to  crumble  away   •    •    • 

"It  Is  an  old  saying  that  monarchies  live 
by  honor  and  republics  by  vlrttie  The  more 
democratic  republics  become,  the  more  the 
masses  grow  conscious  of  their  own  power, 
the  more  do  they  need  to  live,  not  only  by 
patriotism,  but  by  reverence,  and  self-con- 
trol, and  the  more  essential  to  their  well- 
being  are  those  sources  whence  reverence 
and  self-control  flow  " 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  In  my  history 
course  I  studied  Lord  Bryce  s  Common- 
wealth. There  could  not  be  a  more  fun- 
damental proposition  than  that  a  de- 
mocracy rests  upon  democratic  people 
who  practice  self-di.scipline  and  control. 
There  Is  an  old  English  adage  which 
states  that  "a  law  never  rises  above  its 
enforcement."  It  goes  beyond  that.  A 
law  never  rises  above  the  moral  level  of 
the  people  for  whom  it  is  to  be  applied. 

Lord  Bryce  said  that  in  our  unique 
experiment,  in  which  we  are  to  have  a 
maximum  of  freedom,  we  must  exercise 
such  freedom  with  self-control. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    And  reverence. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  And  reverence. 
Where  do  we  get  the  doctrine  of  a  good 
neighbor?  Where  do  we  get  the  Golden 
Rule?  Where  do  we  get  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  or  the  concept  of  meekness, 
justice,  and  fairness. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  effect  he  said 
that  great  pains  must  be  taken  to  make 
certain  that  the  sources  from  which  we 
derive  reverence  and  self-control  shall 
not  crumble  away. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON,  I  am  gratified 
that  the  head  of  the  great  Harvard  Law 
School  emphasized  that  point  also. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  Dean  Gris- 
wold. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     He  said : 

First,  as  to  the  long  tradition.  It  is  not 
clear  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact  that  this 
was  a  Christian  Nation?  Are  the  Mayflower 
Compact.  Ann  Hutchison,  Cotton  Mather, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  and  William  Penn,  and 
many  others,  no  part  of  our  history?  It  is 
true  that  we  were  a  rather  remarkable  Chris- 
tian Nation,  having  developed  a  tolerance  In 
matters  of  religion  which  was  at  once  vir- 
tually unique  and  a  tribute  to  the  men  of 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries  who  developed 
the  type  of  thought  which  came  to  prevail 
here.  But  this  was  not  a  purely  humanistic 
type  of  thought.  Nor  did  It  deny  the  Im- 
portance and  significance  of  religion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON      I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  various  opin- 
ions— concuning,  dissenting  and  other- 
wise— serve  to  create  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion as  to  what  is  really  intended. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  Mr.  Justice  Clark  wrote 
23  pages  by  himself,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan  added  77  pages. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  I  correctly  un- 
derstand what  the  Supreme  Court  said, 
in  effect,  it  said  it  was  illegal  or  uncon- 
stitutional to  compel  students  in  school 
to  observe  these  religious  exercises. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  No.  The  Court 
went  beyond  that.  Both  in  Pennsylvania 
and  in  Maryland  the  students  could  be 
excused.  Nobody  was  compelled  to  at- 
tend. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  the  point 
I  was  about  to  make. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Apparently  when 
the  Court  first  laid  down  the  rule  and 
set  up  the  various  exemptions  it  seemed 
that  what  it  was  trying  to  get  at  was 
that  it  was  illegal  to  comp>el  attendance. 

Mr    ROBERTSON.     That   is   correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  about  to  point 
out  that  in  the  case  before  the  Court 
no  student  was  compelled  to  attend  the 
exercise.  I  believe  they  exempted  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate  on  the  ground 
that  Senators  were  not  compelled  to  at- 
tend the  prayer. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  No.  They  merely 
said  that  we  engaged  in  a  ceremony 
which  did  not  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  take  that  to  mean 
practically  the  same  thing.  I  do  not 
understand  the  distinction  between  a  re- 
ligious ceremony  and  a  religious  exercise. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  argument 
was  reduced  to  a  farce.  Who  can  under- 
stand the  distinction  when  the  argument 
has  been  reduced  to  a  farce? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  there  any  dif- 
ference between  a  student  in  Baltimore 
being  excused  from  class  and  a  Senator 
who  does  not  wish  to  attend  not  having 
to  attend  to  hear  the  Chaplain's  prayer? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  My  distinguished 
friend  from  Alabama,  who  Is  a  Phi  Beta 


Kappa  from  a  great  university.  Is  abso- 
lutely correct.  We  have  in  the  Senate 
only  an  opportunity.  We  can  come  to 
the  Senate  to  hear  a  beautiful  prayer 
such  as  that  delivered  today,  or  we  can 
stay  in  our  offices  or  go  to  the  cloakroom 
when  the  prayer  is  being  offered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Exactly  as  the  stu- 
dent could  do  at  the  Baltimore  school. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Absolutely.  What 
did  the  Court  say?  It  said,  "We  will 
put  all  the  rights  in  this  country  behind 
the  few  atheists  who  deny  God  and  the 
Bible." 

That  was  said  after  all  our  historj*, 
which  has  shown  our  Nation  to  be  a 
Christian  nation. 

There  is   inscribed  in   this  Chambet 
under  the  clock  on  the  wall.  "In  God  we 
trust."     Do  we  mean  it?     The  Supreme 
Court  says,  "You  had  better  not  say  it 
officially." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  did  Congress 
and  the  President  mean,  when,  acting 
together,  they  wrote  into  the  law  a  re- 
quirement that  in  the  pledge  of  alle- 
giance to  the  flag  we  should  say.  "One 
nation,  under  God"? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  We  meant  that 
we  were  not  a  communistic  nation  which 
denied  God  and  repudiated  the  Bible. 
We  meant  to  say  that  we  believed  in  God. 
that  our  forefathers  were  Christian  peo- 
ple, that  they  founded  a  Christian  na- 
tion, and  that  as  one  people  undivided 
we  wanted  to  preserve  it  that  way. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator feel  that  decisions  such  as  this  are 
contributing  to  the  crumbling  of  the 
sources  of  reverence  and  self-restraint 
which  Lord  Bryce  sp>oke  of  as  being  the 
virtue  of  the  American  Republic? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

This  is  our  lovely  capital  city.  In  this 
city  there  is  eventually  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  and  costly  cathedral  of  the 
whole  United  States,  challenging  even 
the  best  of  Europe.  There  are  beautiful 
churches  for  all  denominations.  There 
are  wonderful  boulevards  and  parks. 

Yet  this  city  leads  the  Nation  in  crime 
of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  disresF>ect  for  the 
Bible  and  for  the  fact  that  we  are  a 
Christian  nation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  once  more? 
Then  I  shall  not  impose  on  him  further. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield.  I  am 
glad  to  have  these  questions,  because  it 
indicates  that  my  colleague  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  realizes  we  are  dealing 
with  a  very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  reading  the  Senator's  speech  before 
he  started  to  deliver  it.  I  commend  and 
compliment  the  Senator  for  giving  it.  I 
hope  the  speech  will  be  widely  read. 

I  say  this  not  merely  because  I  am  in 
the  presence  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. I  consider  the  Senator  to  be  one 
of  the  great  Bible  scholars  and  religious 
leaders  of  this  Nation.  In  fact,  if  the 
term  is  proper,  I  would  say  he  is  one  of 
the  greatest  lay  theologians  there  are. 
and  great  weight  should  be  given  to  the 
opinions  he  is  expressing. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend  praises  me  beyond  my  just  des- 
serts, but  naturally  I  greatly  appreciate 
such  high  tribute. 
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Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.    ROBERTSON.    I    yield    to 
friend  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  won- 
derful speech  which  the  Senator  has 
prepared.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  sent  me  a  copy,  so  that  I  could 
read  it  before  I  came  to  the  Chamber. 
I  have  read  it.  It  is  a  great  speech.  I 
wish  that  everyone  In  the  United  States 
who  can  read  could  read  it.  It  would 
do  everyone  good. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
question. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Is 
it  not  true  that  nearly  all  of  the  laws 
which  govern  this  Nation  were  originally 
taken  from  the  Bible? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  whole  con- 
cept of  private  enterprise  was  based  upon 
the  Bible.  Foreign  nations  did  not  have 
it.  The  king  took  what  he  wanted.  The 
nobles  took  what  they  wanted.  The 
poor  "run  of  the  mine"  people  were 
lucky  to  get  enough  to  eat. 

The  Bible  condemned  Ahab  for  taking 
Naboth's  vineyard,  and  the  prophet  said 
that  the  dogs  of  the  street  would  lick 
his  blood. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  And 
they  did. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  And  they  did.  A 
commandment  was  handed  down  on  Si- 
nai to  Moses  which  said,  "Thou  shalt 
not  kill."  and  "Neither  shalt  thou  steal" 
another  man's  property. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
provision  is  in  our  law. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Absolutely. 
Mr.     JORDAN     of     North     Carolina. 
Prom  where  do  we  get  that? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Prom  the  Bible. 
Mr.    JORDAN    of    North     Carolina. 
Prom  where  did  we  get  "Thou  shalt  not 
kill.    Neither  shalt  thou  commit  adul- 
tery.   Neither  shalt  thou  steal"? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  What  is  killins: 
the  Macmillan  government  in  England 
today?  Of  course,  there  is  a  little  de- 
*bate  going  on  as  to  whether  it  involves 
adultery  or  b'ing  about  it.  but  it  is  all 
hooked  up  together,  and  it  will  defeat 
the  Conservative  government  in  England 
today. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
comes  back  to  "Neither  shalt  thou  bear 
false  witness  against  thy  neighbor," 
which  came  from  the  Bible. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  came  from 
the  Bible. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  another 
question. 

Is  it  not  true  that  if  we  should  stop 
teaching  the  Bible  concepts  in  the 
schools,  or  even  referring  to  the  Bible  at 
all,  the  younger  generations  now  In  the 
first,  second,  and  third  grades  would  not 
know  about  it  and  would  not  have  any 
conception  of  the  key  language  by 
which  we  determine  right  and  wrong? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  atheists  have 
said,  "We  do  not  want  them  to  learn 
about  it."  Others  say.  "Well,  teach 
them  at  home." 

How  many  homes  open  the  morning 
with  a  prayer?     How  many  even  say  a 


simple  'Thank  Crod'  before  they  break 
bread  for  the  morning  meal?  The  chil- 
dren get  up  and  rush  off  to  school  or 
somewhere  else.  Many  no  longer  leam 
much  at  home. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Most  of  them  do  not. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Many  of  them  do 
not.  At  least,  the  child  Is  afforded  some 
means  of  paying  reverence  to  a  Supreme 
Being. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
was  telling  someone  the  other  day  that 
we  got  our  speed  laws  from  the  Bible. 
He  a^ked  How?'  I  said,  "Prom  the 
words  Thou  shall  not  kill."  "  If  people 
did  not  go  racing  down  the  roads,  and 
running  Into  people,  there  would  not  be 
any  need  for  speed  laws.  The  States 
have  laws  to  stop  people  from  killing 
others.  Of  course,  they  can  kill  them- 
selves. 

Our  form  of  government,  and  what  Ls 
good  about  it.  virtually  and  ba.sically 
came  from  the  Bible. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  JusUce  Clark 
concurs.     Listen  to  what  he  said: 

In  addition.  It  might  well  be  lald  that 
one'a  education  ia  not  complet*  without  a 
study  of  comparative  rell^on  or  the  history 
of  religion  and  Its  relatlonahlp  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization. 

We  are  talking  about  ethical  prin- 
ciples based  upon  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible.  That  is  what  has  advanced 
civilization.  Civilization  has  not  ad- 
vanced because  of  the  law  of  the  jungle, 
an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 

Justice  Clark  goes  further: 

It  certainly  may  be  said  that  the  Bible  is 
worthy  of  study  for  Its  literary  and  hl8t<>ric 
values.  Nothing  we  have  said  here  Indicates 
that  such  study  of  the  Bible  or  of  religion. 
when  presented  objectively — 

Whatever  that  may  mean — 
as   part  of  a  secular  program  of  educaUon, 
may  not  be  effected  consistent  with  the  first 
amendment. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
think  Mr.  Hoover,  Director  of  the  FBI. 
has  stated  on  many  occasions  that  evei-y 
year  the  crime  rate  goes  up.  It  is  going 
up  more  from  the  bottom  of  the  a^e 
groups  than  from  the  top;  that  is.  it  is 
increasing'  more  among  tlie  younger  gen- 
eration. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  There  has  been 
ail  mcrease  in  juvenile  deliiiquency. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It 
ha.s  been  growing  every  year.  Has  not 
the  Bible  been  pu.shed  out  of  the  schools? 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  The  schools  have 
been  prohibited  from  teaching  it. 
Atheists  have  brought  suits,  and  that  has 
been  prohibited 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  It 
seems  to  me  that  instead  of  prohibiting 
it,  we  ought  to  put  a  law  on  the  books  to 
make  it  compulsory 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  go  that 
far.  I  say  we  should  leave  this  matter 
to  the  States  and  the  localities,  because 
the  Federal  Government  has  no  power  in 
such  a  matter  as  the  reading  of  the 
Bible.  The  first  amendment  related  to  a 
State  church,  to  make  sure  that  Con- 
gress did  not  enact  a  law  establishing 
one. 


Mr.  President,  viu 

I  yield. 

Did  not  the  Ian- 


Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  i 
thoroughly  agree. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  And  It  prohibited 
the  throwing  of  a  roadblock  In  the  path 
of  those  who  wanted  to  study  religion__ 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  done  in 
this  case. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  j 
commend  the  Senator  for  the  fine  stand 
he  has  taken. 

Mr.  TALMADGE. 
the  Sena  tor  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON. 

Mr  TAIAIADGE. 
puage  the  Senator  read  from  Mr  Justice 
Clark's  opinion  say.  In  effect,  that  we 
may  study  the  Bible,  but  we  may  not 
study  it  reverently? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  the  effect 
of  it.  In  public  schools  we  cannot  study 
it  as  the  Bible.  We  must  study  it  as  t 
part  of  comparative  literature  or  history 
as  It  affects  civilization. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  fine  speech  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  made.  He  did  us  the 
courtesy  of  sending  us  a  copy  briefly  be- 
fore he  was  to  speak,  so  that  we  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  look  it  over. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, and  go  a  little  further:  Unques- 
tionably, the  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
the  best  Bible  scholar  in  the  Senate.  He 
also  lives  up  to  the  spirit  of  his  own 
teachings  and  preachings. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  and  I  had 
some  debates,  and  appeared  before  a 
committee  last  year,  on  this  same  sub- 
ject. I  want  to  express  gratification 
that  It  seems  to  me  at  least  the  force 
and  implications  of  the  special  concur- 
ring opinion  of  Justice  Douglas  in  the 
New  York  case  of  a  year  ago  have  been 
avoided.  There  has  not  been  an  out- 
lawing by  the  Court,  In  this  decision,  of 
a  number  of  the  matters  that  Justice 
Douglas  said  he  thought  were  uncon- 
stitutional. Including  even  the  Idea  of 
In  God  we  trust, "  which  words  appear 
on  our  coins;  the  Chaplains  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate;  and 
the  pledce  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States.  Certainly,  we  have  moved  a  step 
forward  In  that  field. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  that  at  least 
the  Court  has  not  followed  the  implica- 
tions to  which  I  have  referred? 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  think  we  got  un- 
der the  skin  of  the  Court  when  we  criti- 
cized It  for  what  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
said— "You  must  outlaw  the  chaplains 
in  the  armed  .services;  you  must  dispense 
with  the  chaplains  in  the  Capitol;  you 
must  not  put  your  hand  on  the  Bible  and 
swear  to  uphold  the  Constitution;  you 
must  not  retain  the  words  "In  God  we 
ti-usf  on  the  walls  of  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber. " 

That  was  a  little  too  much  for  them 
They  backed  off.  In  backing  off,  tiiey 
have  said.  "If  you  do  not  treat  it  as  the 
Bible,  you  can  study  it  in  the  schools  ' 
I  want  to  know  when  they  are  going  to 
back  away  from  that  position. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Passing  up  for  Llio 
time  being  the  constitutional  question 
which  may  be  involved  In  the  interpie- 
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tation  of  the  Constitution,  is  it  not  un- 
deniably true  that  opinions  along  this 
line,  which  are  unnecessary,  as  the  Sena- 
tor has  pointed  out.  unmistakably  tend 
to  downgrade  and  do  downgrade  the 
reading  of  the  Bible,  and  the  offering 
of  prayers,  and  minimize  the  importance 
of  them,  as  well  as  destroying  for  many 
children  the  Influence  of  such  practices 
and  such  readings?  Apart  from  any- 
thing else,  does  not  that  represent  a 
terrific  blow  against  the  spiritual  train- 
ing of  the  youth  of  our  land? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  My  distinguished 
friend  is  eminently  correct.  That  is 
mentioned  in  the  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  which  I  placed  in  the 
RicoRD.  The  Supreme  Court  should 
never  have  taken  notice  of  it.  It  should 
have  said,  "It  Is  not  a  church.  You  have 
not  passed  a  law.  We  leave  it  to  the 
States  to  work  It  out." 

In  rendering  this  decision,  the  Court 
downgraded  resF>ect  for  religion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  it  not  unfortunately 
true  that  a  great  percentage  of  the  chil- 
dren who  are  not  going  to  hear  the  Bible 
read  or  hear  the  Lord's  Prayer  repeated 
are  those  who  will  scarcely  have  an  op- 
portunity to  hear  them  elsewhere?  It 
should  not  be  that  way.  but.  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  There  is  one  for- 
tunate aspect.  In  the  parochial  and  pri- 
vate schools  the  children  will  be  taught 
religion.  However,  children  in  those 
schools  do  not  constitute  a  majority  of 
the  schoolchildren.  As  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  pointed  out,  many 
of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  will 
never  hear  anything  about  God  or  the 
Bible. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  children  who 
need  most  to  hear  them  are  the  ones 
who  will  be  hurt  most  by  the  new  prac- 
tice.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RC«ERT80N.     Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  give  an  Illus- 
tration of  what  has  happened.  A 
friend  of  mine  told  me  this  morning  that 
his  little  girl  came  home  from  school 
yesterday  afternoon  and  said,  "Mommy, 
why  did  the  teacher  forget  to  read  us 
the  Lord's  Prayer  this  morning?"  That 
was  the  6-  or  7-year-old  girl's  under- 
standing of  what  had  happened.  She 
thought  the  teacher  had  forgotten  It. 
But  her  older  sister  asked  the  mother. 
"Mommy,  why  did  Congress  pass  a  law 
that  will  not  let  us  say  the  Lords  Prayer 
In  school?" 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  the  way  people  construe  what 
has  happened. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  both  felt  some- 
thing had  been  taken  away  from  them. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  These  girls  have  had 
training  at  home.  too. 

Let  me  ask  one  further  question.  In 
spite  of  this  opinion,  is  It  not  true  that 
it  is  still  possible,  and  that  It  will  not  be 
unlawful.  In  any  school  where  the 
teacher  wishes  it  to  be  done,  for  children 
to  recite  the  Lord's  Prayer? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  should  say  so. 
But  there  cannot  be  a  State  law  that  re- 
quires It.  In  my  opinion,  the  children 
could  recite  the  prayer  and  they  could 


study  the  Bible  in  school  hours  if  they 
studied  it  as  literature  or  history. 

The  Supreme  Court  ducked  the  deci- 
sion cm  Christmas  and  Easter  in  the 
Florida  case.  That  was  another  issue 
that  was  a  little  too  hot  for  it  to  handle. 
Those  two  holidays  represent  the  most 
precious  anniversaries  In  a  Christian  na- 
tion, the  anniversary  of  the  birth  and 
resurrection  from  the  grave  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour.  An  atheist  in  Florida 
brought  a  suit  to  outlaw  their  observance. 
The  Court  remanded  that  case  to  the 
Florida  court  with  instructions  to  write 
a  new  opinion  In  keeping  with  the  deci- 
sion it  was  announcing  today  in  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  cases. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  v0.\l  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  heartily  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  that,  in  spite 
of  this  decision,  it  is  still  not  unlawful, 
or  against  the  law.  as  we  use  that  term, 
for  a  school  that  wrlshes  to  do  so,  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  to  exercise  the  right  of 
reading  the  Bible  or  having  children  re- 
cite together  the  Lord's  Prayer.  I  think 
we  ought  to  make  that  clear,  because  cer- 
tain schools  are  discontinuing  that  prac- 
tice when  they  really  do  zu>t  have  to  do 
it.    It  is  not  a  violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Inasmuch  as  the 
decision  rests  upon  a  law  or  a  school 
board  regulation  which  has  the  force  of 
law.  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  it  does 
not  include  any  voluntary  action. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
the  Court  said: 

In  addition.  It  might  well  be  said  that 
one's  education  Is  not  complete  without  a 
study  of  comparative  religion  or  the  history 
of  religion  and  Its  relationship  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  clvlllzatl(Hi.  It  certainly  may 
be  said  that  the  Bible  Is  worthy  of  study  for 
its  literary  and  historic  qualities.  Nothing 
we  have  said  here  indicates  that  such  study 
of  the  Bible  or  of  religion,  when  presented 
objectively  as  part  ot  a  secular  program  o^ 
education,  may  not  be  effected  consistent 
with  the  first  amendment. 

What  I  would  like  to  know,  and  what 
every  other  citizen  of  our  Nation  who 
believes  that  the  most  inherent  distinc- 
tion between  our  representative  democ- 
racy and  ccmununlsm  is  our  belief  in 
Ood  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Bible  as 
His  Holy  Word,  Is  how  long  will  it  be 
before  the  Court  reverses  its  decision  of 
last  Monday  that  If  you  call  it  compara- 
tive religion  or  history  with  relation  to 
the  advancement  of  civilization  you  can 
"when  presented  objectively"  study  the 
Bible  in  the  public  schools  during  school 
I>eriods. 

It  also  interests  me  to  note  that  the 
Supreme  Court  ducked  an  outright  de- 
cision on  a  case  brought  by  atheists 
from  Florida,  in  which  a  Florida  court 
had  held  Illegal  school  celebrations  of 
the  birth  and  resurrection  from  the 
grave  of  Jesus.  Instead  of  rendering  a 
decision  In  the  case,  the  Court  merely 
remanded  the  case  to  the  Florida  court 
with  Instructions  to  write  a  decision  In 
keeping  with  the  decision  handed  down 
in  the  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  cases. 
That  may  not  be  too  easy  to  do  because, 
as  I  have  indicated  above,  it  is  no  easy 


matter  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
what  the  Court  in  those  two  cases  out- 
lawed and  what  it  held  to  be  legaL  But 
the  inference,  of  course,  is  that  since 
the  Court  did  not  uphold  the  Florida 
cases  it  has  ruled  that  celebrations  in 
public  schools  of  two  of  the  greatest 
events  in  Christian  history— the  birth 
and  resurrection  of  our  Lord  and  Sav- 
ior— are  not  religious  exercises,  but  just 
ceremonies.  According  to  my  diction- 
ary a  ceremony  may  be  "any  formal  act 
or  observance,  especially  a  meaningless 
one." 

It  was  a];H>roximately  a  year  ago  that 
the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  first 
decision  which  outlawed  a  simple  prayer 
lised  In  New  York  schools  which  mere- 
ly asks  that  Ood  bless  our  country,  our 
parents,  and  our  teacher.  When  he 
learned  of  that  decision,  a  former  dis- 
tinguished President  of  the  United 
States,  a  great  American,  and  a  noble 
character  named  Heri>ert  Hoover  issued 
this  statement  to  the  press: 

This  interpretation  of  the  Ck>nstltution  by 
the  Supreme  Court  on  prayer  in  our  achooU 
la  a  disintegration  ai  one  of  the  moet  sacred 
of  American  heritages.  Tht  Congrees  ahotild 
at  once  submit  an  amendment  to  tbit  Con- 
stitution which  establiahee  the  right  to  re- 
ligious devotion  In  all  govenunental  agen- 
clee — National,  State  or  local. 

Mr.  TAUiiADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TAL&IADGE.  I  desire  to  express 
my  congratulations  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Virginia  on  the  magnificent  speech 
he  has  made  today.  I  consider  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  the  ablest  Bible 
scholar  in  the  Senate.  I  consider  him 
also  as  one  of  the  most  able  historians  in 
the  Senate.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
anyone  who  has  more  knowledge  of  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  than  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Virginia.  He  has  read  virtually 
everything  that  has  been  written  about 
lliomas  Jefferson  and  written  by 
Thomas  Jefferson.  I  believe  he  has  read 
everything  that  has  been  written  about 
James  Madison  and  everything  that  has 
been  written  by  James  Madison. 

The  first  amendment,  in  part,  reads  as 
follows : 

Congress  shall  make  no  laws  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

It  is  my  belief  that  when  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  said  in  school  or  the  Bible  is 
read  in  school,  it  does  not  establish  a 
religion,  but,  In  my  judgment,  when 
students  are  prevented  from  hearing  the 
Lord's  Prayer  or  having  the  Bible  read 
to  them  In  school.  It  certainly  prohibits 
the  free  exercise  thereof.  Is  that  the 
view  of  my  distinguished  friend? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  fully  agree  with 
the  construction  that  the  mere  recitation 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  whether  it  is  the 
Protestant  version  or  the  CathoUc  ver- 
sion, does  not  establish  the  Baptist 
church  or  the  Episcopal  church  or  the 
Catholic  church. 

However,  when  persons  are  prevented 
from  paying  tribute  in  any  way.  shape, 
or  form,  to  God  as  our  Creator,  we  have. 
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In  effect,  enacted  a  law  restricting  the 
free  exwciae  of  religion,  which  Is  pro- 
hibited in  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Ccmstitutlon. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  (Mr.  Nbi- 
soK  in  the  chair  >.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  ron. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  B£AN8FIZLD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanlmoxis  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBEHDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Uon  has  to  Onancc  munlclp*!  water  ryitema 
by  the  Unumce  of  reranue  bckiHla. 

CO«T 

The  enactment  of  thla  legislation  wouid 
not  InvolTe  any  coat  to  the  Federal 
Oovernment. 

TixlB  leglalation  would  be  appUcable  to 
about  as  existing  municipal  and  Induatrlal 
water-aervlce  type  contracu  and  would  apply 
to  all  contract*  negotiated  In  the  future. 

The  bill  paaaed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  on  April   1.   1963. 


June  19 


RENEWAL  OP  CERTAIN  MUNICIPAL. 
DOMESTIC.  AND  INDUSTRIAL  WA- 
TKB  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS 

Ifr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  219,  H.R.  131. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFPICKR  Without 
objection,  the  pending  business  will  be 
temporarily  laid  aside.  The  bill  (HR. 
131 )  win  be  stated  by  title. 

The  liEGisLATrvi  Chznx.  A  bill  fH.R. 
131)  to  provide  for  the  renewal  of  cer- 
tain miuilclpal,  domestic,  and  industrial 
water  supply  contracts  entered  Into  un- 
der the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  bill  ( HR. 
131)  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  B4AN8FIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Rbco«d  a  statement 
of  the  purpose,  need,  and  cost  of  the  bill. 

T^ere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RecoRD,  as  follows: 

rusposs 
HR.  131  relates  to  the  administration  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  section  9(c) 
of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1959.  It 
ia  Intended  to  overcome  certain  deficiencies 
in  long-term  contracts  written  under  this 
subsection  for  furnishing  municipal,  domes- 
tic, and  industrial  water  from  Federal  recla- 
mation projects.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
other  party  to  any  such  long-term  contract 
may  have  a  right  of  renewal,  subject  to  re- 
negotiation, and  a  continuing  right  to  lt« 
share  of  water  so  long  as  it  is  beneficially 
utilized.  The  bill  is  generally  similar  In 
these  respects  to  Public  Law  843  of  the  84th 
Congress  (70  Stat.  482)  which  was  written 
for  the   Irrigation  water  users. 

NE£0 

This  legislation  Is  needed  to  permit  assur- 
ance to  be  given  to  parties  contracUng  with 
the  Federal  Government  for  municipal,  do- 
mestic, and  Industrial  water  service  under 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws  that  their  con- 
tracts wUl  be  renewed  upon  expiration  and 
that  they  wUl  conUnue  to  receive  a  stated 
abare  of  the  water  available  for  municipal, 
domestic.  £uid  Industrial  use.  Such  aaaur- 
ance  Is  particularly  needed  In  Instances 
where  a  city  or  other  contracting  organlaa- 


AVAILABIUTY  OF  WATER  FOR  REC- 
REATIONAL PURPOSES  AT  CO- 
CHITA  RESERVOIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  236.  8.  814. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lbgislative  Cliwc.  A  bill  rs.  614) 
to  authoriie  the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior 
to  make  water  available  for  a  permanent 
pool  for  recreation  purposes  at  Cbchiti 
Reservoir  from  the  San  Juan-Chama 
unit  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  hill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1.  line  7.  after  the 
word  authorize  '.  to  Insert  •*for  conser- 
vation and  development  of  fish  and  wild- 
life resources  and  for  recreation";  as  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted    by  the  Senate   and  House 
of  Representatives  of   the  United  States  of 
America    tn    Congress   assembled.   That    the 
proviso  to  subdivision  (e)  of  the  conditions 
applicable  to  the  project  for  improvement  of 
the  Rio  Grande  Basin  authorized  by  section 
203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1960  (Public 
Law  8«-«45;   74  Stet.  493)   Is  hereby  supple- 
mented   to   authorize   for   conservation    and 
development   of   fish   and   wildlife   resources 
and  for  recreation,  approximately  fifty  thou- 
sand acre-feet  of  water  for  the  initial  filling 
of  a  permanent  pool  of  one   thousand   two 
hundred  surface  acres  In  Cochltl  Reservoir. 
and  thereafter  sufficient  water  annually   to 
offset  the  evaporation  from  such  area,  to  be 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Late- 
rior  from  water  diverted  Into  the  Rio  Grande 
Basin  by  the  works  authorized  by  section  8 
of    the   Act   of   June    13.    1962    (Public    Law 
87-483:    76  Stat.  97),  subject  to   the  condi- 
tions specified  in  sections  8,   12,  13.  14.  and 
16  of  said  Act.     All  costs  Incurred  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  nonreimbursable  and 
nonretumable. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  water  available  for  a 
permanent  pool  for  flsh  and  wildlife  and 
recreation  purposes  at  CochitI  Reservoir 
from  the  San  Juan-Chama  unit  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  stateiB*n» 
with  respect  to  the  bill.  ^-'^eni 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sute 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  th* 
Record,  as  follows: 

AUXNDMCNTS 

Page  1.  line  7.  after  the  word  "authorltt" 
Insert  the  following:  "for  conservation  and 
de\-elopment  of  flsh  and  wildlife  reeourr^ 
and  lor  recreaUon,".  ^^ 

Amend  the  UUe  of  the  bUl  to  r«ad  as  fol 
lows:  -A  bUl  to  authoriw  the  Secretarv  oi 
the  Interior  to  make  water  available  for  » 
permanent  pool  for  flah  and  wildlife  and 
recreaUon  purposes  at  Cochltl  Reservoir  from 
the  San  Juan-Chama  unit  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project." 

In  Its  report  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior recommended  the  above  amendments 
In  order  that  the  concept  of  multiple  use  of 
water  resources  should  be  served  whencTcr 
It  Is  possible  to  do  so.  The  committee  sup- 
p«^rts  this  position  and  agrees  that  flsh  aod 
wUdllfe  purposes  are  of  sufficient  importance 
to  specifically  provide  for  them  In  the  bill. 
The  Cochltl  Reservoir  was  authorized  solely 
for  flood  and  sediment  control  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  I960.  Although  the  author- 
izing legislation  recognized  that  a  permanent 
pool  for  recreation  and  fiah  and  wUdllfe  pur- 
poses might  be  provided  at  some  future  date 
no  provision  was  made  for  t^a  alloeatton  o( 
waters  for  this  purpose.  Tlie  act  of  June  18 
1962.  that  authorized  the  San  Juan-Chama 
project  made  no  provision  for  water  for  other 
than  irrigation,  and  municipal  and  Industrial 
purpoees,. 

This  bin  would  permit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  50,000  acre-feet  of 
water  available  for  the  Initial  OUlng  of  • 
pemuinent  po<>I  In  the  Cochltl  Reacrvoir. 
After  the  pool  is  formed,  the  Secretary  would 
be  permitted  to  divert  an  estimated  6,000 
acre -feet  annually  Into  the  reservoir  to  off- 
set evaporation  and  to  nmke  the  reservoir 
useful  for  flsh  and  wildlife  as  well  as  for 
other  recreational  purposes. 

Testimony  presented  to  the  committee  In- 
dicated that  the  water  necessary  to  Initially 
ftU  the  pool  would  be  supplied  from  that  al- 
lotted to  the  city  of  Albuquerque  tmder  the 
San  Juan  project  prior  to  the  time  that  it 
is  required  for  municipal  and  Industrial  uses. 
The  testimony  also  Indicated  that  the  diver- 
sion would  not  adversely  affect  the  financial 
feasibility  of  the  San  Juan-Chama  project 
It  would,  however,  reduce  the  obligation  of 
the  city  of  Albuquerque  approximately 
•2.906  600  This  amount  would  become  non- 
reimbursable as  a  cost  chargeable  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  recreation  pool  at  CochiU. 
It  Is  noted  that  the  city  of  Albuquerque  in 
the  interest  of  recreaUon  development 
adopted  a  resolution  In  September  1960,  In- 
dicating a  willingness  to  release  a  portion  of 
Its  share  of  the  San  Juan  River  waters  In 
order  that  the  permanent  pool  at  Cochltl 
could  be  established. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  in  Its  report 
on  the  bin  stated  that  the  proposal  would 
be  highly  desu-able  because  of  the  great  need 
for  water-associated  recreational  develop- 
ment In  this  section  of  New  Mexico. 

The  population  of  the  area  within  a  100- 
mne  radius  is  in  excess  of  440.000.  It  wa.s 
estimated  that  the  proposed  po<Jl  would  re- 
siUt  In  an  annual  increase  In  vlslUtlon  of 
approximately  700.000  people.  No  additional 
lands  would  be  required  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  project.  In  light  of  the  urgent 
need  for  additional  recreational  and  flsh  and 
WUdllfe  facUluee  In  the  area,  the  committee 
feels  that  the  authortaatlon  for  this  project 
is  of  vital  importance  to  the  Bio  Grande 
Valley.  The  committee  recommends  enact- 
ment of  the  bill. 
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EXCHANGE  OF  LANDS  BETWEEN 
STATE  OF  OREGON  AND  C.  L  B. 
UVESTOCK  CO..  INC. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  239,  S.  1185. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

Tlie  Legislativ*  Clerk.  A  bill  <S.  1185) 
relating  to  the  exchange  of  certain  lands 
between  the  State  of  Oregon  and  the 
C  fc  B.  Livestock  Co..  Inc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  i-eported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  4.  after  line  16.  to 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  The  State  of  Oregon  and  the  C.  and 
B  Livestock  Company.  Incorporated,  shall 
pay  to  the  United  States  such  sum  as  may  be 
axed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
compensate  the  United  States  lor  its  ad- 
ministrative costs  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  which  sum  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiui  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a-isembled.  That  (a» 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  September  23.  1950  (64  Stat. 
981 ) .  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  author- 
ized to  accept  from  the  Stale  of  Oregon 
(without  cost  to  the  United  States)  a  deed 
conveying  to  the  United  States  all  right. 
title,  and  interest  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
in  and  to  the  following  de.scrlbed  land  (to- 
gether with  any  buildings  and  other  per- 
manent improvements  thereon)  :  the  west 
half  of  tiie  southwest  quarter  of  section  22, 
township  4  north,  range  28  east.  Willamette 
meridian,  Oregon,  such  land  being  a  part 
of  a  tract  of  land  conveyed  to  the  State  of 
Oregon  by  patent  numbered  1308889.  dated 
September  17,  1954.  piu^uant  to  the  afore- 
mentioned Act. 

(b)  Upon  the  receipt  of  a  deed  from  the 
State  of  Oregon  conveying  to  the  United 
States  the  land  described  in  s\ibsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  is  authorized  to 
convey  by  patent  or  other  appropriate  con- 
veyance to  the  C.  and  B.  Livestock  Company, 
Incorporated,  of  Hermlston.  Oregon  (wlth- 
mit  cost  to  the  United  Statesi ,  all  right,  title, 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to 
such  land  (Including  all  minerals  contained 
therein),  together  with  any  buildings  and 
other  permanent  Improvements  thereon, 
upon  the  condition  that: 

(1)  The  C.  and  B.  Livestock  Company, 
Incorporated,  convey  to  the  United  States 
Tee  simple  title  to  the  following  described 
parcels  of  l.ind  ( inchidlng  all  minerals  oan- 
talned  therein),  together  with  any  buildings 
and  other  pernaanent  improvements  there- 
on: The  west  half  of  the  southeast  quarter 
of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  15.  lying 
souUi  of  U.S.R.S  canal  "A",  the  east  half  of 
the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast 
qu.irter  of  section  15,  lying  south  of  U.SJl.S. 
canal  "A",  less  the  westerly  1S5  feet  thereof ; 
the  east  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
northeast  quaii^r  of  section  22.  leas  railroad 
right-of-way;  that  portion  of  the  northwest 
quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section 
22  and  of  the  north  half  of  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  22,  lying  south  and  east 
of   U3R.S    canal   "A",   excepting  from  said 


north  half  of  said  northwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 22,  that  certain  portion  thereof  as  con- 
veyed to  the  State  of  Oregon  by  deed  re- 
corded October  19.  I960,  In  deed  book  260 
at  page  512.  records  of  UmatlUa  County. 
Oregon.  All  being  in  township  4  north, 
range  28  east,  of  the  Willamette  meridian, 
in  the  county  of  Umatilla  and  State  of 
Oregon.  Excepting  any  and  all  roads  and 
water  rights-of-way. 

(2)  If  it  is  determined  after  an  appraisal 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  the 
property  to  be  conveyed  to  the  United  States 
by  such  company  is  of  less  value  than  the 
property  to  be  conveyed  to  such  company  by 
the  United  States,  the  State  of  Oregon  and 
the  C.  and  B.  Livestock  Company.  Incor- 
porated, pay  to  the  United  States  an  amount 
equal  to  that  difference  in  value,  which 
amount  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

(c)  The  conveyance  to  the  C.  and  B.  Live- 
stock Company,  Incorporated,  authorized 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
made  subject  to  a  right-of-way  in  the  land 
so  conveyed  for  ditches  or  canals  constructed 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  August  30,  1890 
(26  Stat.  391). 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  convey  by  patent  or  other 
appropriate  conveyance  to  the  State  of 
Oregon  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  those  lands  (to- 
gether with  any  buildings  and  other  per- 
manent improvements  thereon)  conveyed  to 
the  United  States  by  the  C.  and  B.  Live- 
stock Company,  Incorporated,  pursuant  to 
the  first  section  of  this  Act;  except  that 
there  shall  be  reserved  in  the  United  States 
all  minerals  in  such  lands,  together  with  the 
right  to  prospect  for.  mine,  and  remove  the 
same,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may  prescribe. 

(b)  The  conveyance  authorized  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  made 
subject  to  the  same  covenants,  conditions, 
and  limitations  as  those  contained  in  patent 
numbered  1308889.  dated  September  17.  1954, 
referred   to  in  the   first  section  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  State  of  Oregon  and  the  C. 
and  B.  Livestock  Company.  Incorporated, 
shall  pay  to  the  United  States  such  sum  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  compensate  the  United  States  for  Its  ad- 
ministrative costs  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Art,  which  sum  shall  be 
covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
with  respect  to  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

S.  1185,  introduced  by  Senator  Moese  per- 
mits the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon  con- 
veyance to  the  United  States  of  an  80- 
acre  tract  by  the  State  of  Oregon  to  grant 
this  land  (Including  all  minerals  contained 
therein)  to  the  C.  ft  B.  Livestock  Co.,  Inc., 
without  a  reverter  clause  subject  to  right- 
of-way  for  ditches  and  canals,  provided  the 
C.  ft  B.  Livestock  Co.  will  grant  to  the 
United  States  an  equal  value  tract.  This 
tract  then  Is  to  be  granted  to  the  State  of 
Oregon,  to  be  used  for  public  purposes  under 
the  same  procedttre  whereby  the  State  of 
Oregon  obtained  the  original  tract  the  Secre- 


tary will  grant  to  the  C.  «:  B  Livestock  Co.. 
except  that  all  minerals  in  this  tract  shall  be 
reserved  to  the  United  States,  together  with 
the  right  to  prospect  for,  mine,  and  remove 
the  same,  under  such  regulations  as  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe. 

The  transaction  is  to  be  without  cost  to 
the  United  States.  The  biU  provides  for 
compensation  of  the  United  States  In  cash 
if  the  values  of  the  lands  Involved  are  not 
equal.  The  State  of  Oregon  is  to  use  the 
lands  it  receives  for  agricultural  purposes  and 
research  use.  which  is  the  use  now  being 
made  of  the  80  acres.  The  transactions  in- 
volved will  take  place  only  on  the  initiation 
of  the  State  of  Oregon,  not  upon  the  Initia- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
Secretary  is  involved  only  because  the  basic 
80-acre  tract  wiU  revert  to  the  United  SUtes 
If  It  is  not  used  for  public  purposes.  The 
State  of  Oregon's  interest  in  having  land  lor 
agricultural  and  research  use  is  adequately 
protected  by  the  exchange  procedure  and 
the  dual  exchanges  and  transfers  permit  the 
State  of  Oregon  to  decide  whether  it  wishes 
to  proceed  at  all. 

NEED 

Oregon  State  University  now  desires  to 
effect  an  exchange  agreement  with  the 
C.  ft  B.  Livestock  Co..  Inc.,  which  would  be  of 
benefit  to  the  university,  and  which  would 
also  permit  the  C.  &  B.  Co.  to  establish  a  new 
modern  livestock  feedyard  in  the  Hermlston 
area.  The  80-acre  tract  iiuolved  in  this 
exchange  was  part  of  460  acres  patented  to 
the  State  of  Oregon  without  consideration 
on  September  17,  1954.  under  the  act  of 
September  23,  1950  (64  Stat.  981 ) .  This  pat- 
ent (No.  1308889)  reserved  aU  minerals  to  the 
United  States  together  with  the  right  to 
prospect  for,  mine,  and  remove  the  same,  un- 
der regulations  that  the  Secretary  might 
prescribe. 

The  legislation  is  necessary  to  avoid  a 
breach  of  the  condition  in  the  patent  that: 

"The  property  interest  hereby  conveyed 
shall  be  devoted  to.  or  used  for,  cooperative 
agricultural  experimental  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  State  of 
Oregon.  In  the  event  that  the  State  of 
Oregon  shall  at  any  time  cease  to  use  such 
property  for  agricultural  experimental  work 
for  a  period  of  1  year,  or  attempt  to  alienate 
all  or  any  part  thereof,  an  right,  title. 
and  interest  in  and  to  the  said  property 
shall   revert  to  the  United  States." 

The  Geological  Survey  Indicates  that  Its 
records  show  that  all  the  lands  described  in 
the  bill  are  valuable  prospectively  for  oil 
and  gas.  The  Geological  Survey,  however, 
believes  that  such  value  per  acre  Is  nom- 
inal. 

COMUrrTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  amendment  adopted  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  to  the  Treasury  by 
the  State  of  Oregon  and  the  C.  ft  B.  Live- 
stock Co.  the  cost  of  administering  this 
act,  thus  eliminating  the  direct  costs  in- 
volved in  title  transfers  being  borne  by  the 
United  States. 

COST 

It  Is  not  anticipated  that  there  wni  be  any 
Increase  in  the  budgetary  requirements  as  a 
result  of  enactment  of  S  1185.  The  bill 
meets  the  Morse  formula. 


CONTINUED  USE  OF  CERTAIN  LAND 
WITHIN  THE  SEQUOIA  NATIONAL 
PARK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  240,  House  Joint  Resolution  180. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LicisLATivi  Clerk.  A  joint  resolu- 
tion <H  J.  Res.  180)  to  authorize  the  con- 
tinued use  of  certain  lands  within  the 
Sequoia  National  Park  by  pwrtions  of  an 
existing  hydroelectric  project. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  'H  J.  Res.  180)  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
with  respect  to  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpofle  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
180,  Introduced  by  Congressman  Hacen  of 
California,  Is  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  extend  until  1974  a  permit 
granted  to  the  Southern  California  Edison 
Co.  to  occupy  certain  lands  within  Sequoia 
National  Park. 

NEED 

The  permit  In  question  was  originally 
granted  In  1912,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
February  15.  1901  (31  Stat.  790.  16  U  S  C.  79) . 
It  expired  last  year  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  been  advised  by  the  Solicitor 
of  his  Department  that  he  is  without  au- 
thority to  renew  It  in  the  absence  of  such 
legislation  as  House  Joint  Resolution  180 
contemplates. 

The  land  covered  by  the  permit  Is  used  by 
the  company  for  works  to  divert  water  from 
two  forks  of  the  Kaweah  River  and  for  a  con- 
duit leading  to  a  4,500-kllowatt  powerplant 
on  the  boundary  of  the  park.  The  fee  paid 
to  the  Government  by  the  company  for  the 
use  of  this  land  varies  with  the  amount  of 
power  generated  at  the  plant  but  ranges  t)e- 
tween  96.000  and  t9.000  a  year. 

The  1974  expiration  date  for  the  renewed 
permit  coincides  with  the  expiration  date  of 
the  company's  present  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission license. 

COST 

Enactment  of  House  Joint  Resolution  180 
will  entail  no  cost  to  the  Government. 
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WITHDRAWAL  AND  RESEIRVATION 
OP  CERTAIN  PUBLIC  LANDS  AT 
CXJDDEBACK  LAKE  AIR  FORCE 
RANGE.  CALIF. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No  241.  H  R.  3574. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGisLAxrvE  Clerk.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  withdrawal  and  reservation 
for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  of  certain  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  at  Cuddeback  Lake  Air 
Force  Range,  Calif.,  for  defense  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebUP 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
(H.R.  3574 »  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
with  respect  to  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSK 

The  purpose  of  H  R  3574.  which  was  In- 
troduced by  Representative  Shevpaud.  Is  to 
withdraw  from  the  public  domain  7.646  acres 
of  land  In  San  Bernardino  County.  Calif  , 
and  reserve  them  for  the  continued  use  of 
rhe  Air  Force  as  the  Cuddeback  Lake  Air 
Force  Range 

NEED 

H  R  3574  describes  the  Cuddeback  Lake 
Air  Force  Range  which  has  been  ueed  by  the 
E>epartment  of  the  Air  Force  since  1956.  fol- 
lowing application  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  on  October  21.  1954.  for  withdrawal 
and  reservation  of  the  area  Before  the  with- 
drawal was  completed,  the  act  of  February 
28.  1958  (72  Stat  27)  became  effective  pro- 
viding, among  other  things,  that  no  with- 
drawal of  more  than  6.000  acres  for  any  one 
defense  project  or  facility  may  be  accom- 
plished except  by  act  of  Congress. 

During  consideration  of  the  bill,  which  was 
submitted  as  part  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense legislative  program  for  1963.  Air  Force 
witnesses  demonstrated  to  the  committee's 
full  satisfaction  the  military  need  for  use  of 
the  lands  Involved. 

The  proposed  withdrawal  and  reservation 
will  be  for  a  period  of  10  years  with  option 
to  renew  for  an  additional  5  years.  This 
assures  a  review  by  the  administrative  agen- 
cies involved  10  years  from  now  and  a  fur- 
ther review  at  the  end  of  15  years  If  the  .\ir 
Force  desires  to  extend  its  use  beyond  this 
term,  It  will  have  to  request  further  legisla- 
tive action,  thereby  assuring  congressional 
scrutiny  of  the  necessity  for  such  continued 
use. 

COST 

Enactment  of  H  R  3574  will  cause  no  In- 
crease  In   the   budgetary  requirements. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President, 
that  completes  the  call  of  bills  on  the 
calendar  to  which  there  Ls  no  objection. 
I  am  glad  the  Senate  allowed  them  to  be 
taken  up  this  aftern(X)n. 


DEFINITION  OF  TOE  TERM  'VET- 
ERANS' ADMINISTRATION  FACIL- 
ITIES" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.sident,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  S  625 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  'S.  625  >  to  amend  sections  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  definition  of  the  term  "Veterans' 
Administration  facilities." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  in  connection  with  Senate 
bill  625.  a  statement  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough  I .  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  which  considered  the  bill 
this  year  and  previously.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Senator  could  not  b«  In  the 
Chamber  at  the  tune  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  thp 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Yarborocch 
This  bill  will  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide  hospital  care 
lor  non-service-connected  disabilities  in  nrl 
vate  contract  facilities  If  there  Is  no  veteran/' 
hospital  located  within  a  State  or  within  son 
miles  of   the  States  border.     As  a  practical 
matter  this  bill  will  apply  only  In  the  Sutes 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  which  are  the  only  two 
States    without    a    Veterans'    Administration 
hospital.     In  effect,  this  bill  will  restore  the 
situation  existing  in  the  two  States  prior  to 
their  admission  to  statehood.     When  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  were  TerrlUirles,  they  were  cov 
ered  by  a  special  provision  which  permitted 
the  use  of  private  contract  facilities  for  the 
treatment  of  non-wrvlce-connected  dlsablli 
ties   In   the  territories      Thl.i   was  an  excen 
tlon  to  the  general  limitation  that  hospitali- 
zation for  such  disabilities  would  be  provided 
on    a    bed-available    basis    in    the    Veterans' 
Administration    ho«pltuls    or    other    Federal 
Government    facilities      This    exception   was 
provided  due  to  the  remoteness  and  lack  of 
available  Government  faculties  In  the  Terrl- 
torles  and  the  problems  and  expen,se  of  trans- 
portation.    However,  the  admission  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  to  statehood  automatically  pre. 
vented    the    application    of    this    exception 
The  Veterans'  Administration  submitted  an 
unfavorable  report  on  thl.s  bUl  but  the  same 
reasons  and  conditions  that  Initially  caused 
the  Congress  to  authorize  the  uae  of  private 
contract   facilities  In   Alaska  and  Hawaii  for 
the  treatment  of  non-service-connected  dis- 
abilities   still    exl.st.    and    the    Intent    of   this 
bin  Is  merely  to  allow  the  veterans  living  in 
those  two  States  to  receive  exactly  what  thev 
were  receiving  before  the  admission  of  Alaska 
and   Hawaii  to  8tateh(X)d 

It  has  been  contended  that  this  bill  would 
give  preferential  treatment  to  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  over  the  rest  of  the  States:  but  ac- 
cording to  data  furnished  by  the  Veterans' 
AdmlnUtratlon.  the  percentage  of  the  veter- 
ans population  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  treated 
for  non-servlce-connected  disabilities  In  both 
Federal  Government  and  private  contract 
facilities  In  thoee  States  was  lower  than  the 
national  average  This  bill  will  rectify  the 
unfavorable  situation  existing  in  the  two 
States  due  to  the  lack  of  VA  hospitals  and  the 
difficulty  of  transportation. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ate bill  625  was  Introduced  by  me,  with 
the  caspon.sorshlp  of  my  colleague  from 
Alaska  f  Mr  ORtTENiNcl  and  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  Hawaii  (Mr  Fonc  and  Mr 
Inouye).  I  note  the  presence  In  the 
Chamber  at  this  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  1  Mr  FoNcI,  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill. 

S  625  Is  similar  In  iiRture  to  a  measure 
approved  by  the  Senate  in  the  la.st  .ses- 
sion of  the  Congress.  Unfortunately 
that  measure  did  not  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  other  body. 

Mr  President.  I  rise  today  In  support 
of  S  625.  This  year,  due  to  the  skill 
and  diligence  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Yarborough],  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
and  with  the  able  assistance  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  HillI, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  we  now  have  this 
measure  before  us  in  good  time.  It  is 
my  hope  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
will  be  able  to  give  favorable  considera- 
tion to  this  measure  before  the  end  of 
Uie  Congress. 
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S.  625  is  a  simple  bill.  It  is  designed 
to  give  the  veterans  of  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii parity  of  treatment  with  their  fel- 
low veterans  in  the  other  48  States. 

Neither  Alaska  nor  Hawaii  has  Vet- 
eran*' Administration  hospitads.  They 
arc  tlie  only  two  States  in  the  Union  who 
do  not  have  a  VA  medical  facility. 

Until  statehood,  veterans  with  service 
and  nonservice  connected  illnesses  in  the 
two  States  were  treated  either  on  a  beds- 
available  basis  in  other  Government 
hospitals  or  in  private  hospitals  on  a  con- 
tract basis.  Due  to  a  technicality,  the 
advent  of  statehood  meant  the  continu- 
ance of  this  arrangement  so  far  as  serv- 
ice-connected Illnesses  were  concerned. 
Unfortunately.  non-service -connected 
illnesses  could  no  longer  be  treated  in 
private  hospitals  on  a  contract  basis. 

S.  625  Is  designed  to  correct  this  hard- 
ship on  Alaska  and  Hawaii  veterans  in- 
advertently caused  by  statehood.  As  the 
Veterans'  Administration  once  said  in 
explaining  why  private  contract  ar- 
rangements in  private  hospitals  were 
neces.sai-y : 

The  exception  to  permit  hospital  care  In 
private  facilities  for  war  veterans  with  non- 
sen  Ice -connected  conditions  In  a  territory 
or  possession  was  b.-^sed  upon  special  consid- 
erations. The.se  apparently  Included  the  fac- 
tors of  great  distances  from  the  mainland, 
difficulty  In  transferring  patients  to  the 
States,  and  the  relatively  small  volume  of 
patient  demand  In  the  territories  and  pos- 
sessions. (Letter  from  Administrator  Glea- 
son  to  Senator  Lister  Hih,.  March  29,  1961. > 

Statehood  changed  the  political  status 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  It  did  not  change 
the  geography,  the  transportation  diffi- 
culties or  the  needs  of  the  veterans.  It 
did  not  change  the  reasons  advanced  by 
Administrator  Gleason. 

Under  present  arrangements  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  under  contract 
35  ho.spital  beds  in  Federal  hospitals  for 
the  use  of  Ala.ska  veterans,  of  which 
there  are  15.000.  A  veteran  with  a  non- 
service-connected  illness  may  receive 
hospital  caie  only  if  one  of  these  35  beds 
IS  available. 

Distances  in  Alaska  are  long  and 
transportation  costs  are  high.  There  are 
almost  no  highways  and  the  only  avail- 
able means  of  travel  is  often  by  plane. 
To  fly  from  Nome  to  Anchorage  and  re- 
turn would  cost  a  veteran  $132.  If  there 
are  no  hospital  beds  available  in  An- 
chorage the  veteran  with  non-scrvice- 
connected  Illness  would  be  forced  to  fly 
to  Seattle  which  would  cost  an  additional 
$245  round-trip.  Bairing  a  pauper's 
oath  he  would  have  to  pay  these  costs. 
Even  then  he  would  not  be  guaranteed 
treatment.  Alaska  veterans  are  like 
orphans  In  the  storm  when  it  comes  to 
medical  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  an  estimated  two-thirds 
of  all  hospital  beds  in  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tj  ation  hospitals  are  filled  with  veterans 
with  non-service-connected  illnesses. 
We  do  not  have  a  veterans  hospital  in 
Alaska.  Alaska  veterans  do  not  now 
have  parity  of  care  regarding  non-serv- 
ice-connected illness. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  give  them 
parity.  It  does  no  more  than  Uiat.  It  is 
to  restore  a  practice  which  operated  to 
the  satisfaction  of  everyone  for  many 


years  until  it  was  inadvertently  brought 
to  an  end  by  statehood. 

This  bill  permits  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  contract  for  the  care  in  pri- 
vate hospitals  of  veterans  with  non-serv- 
ice-connected illness.  It  provides  that 
should  a  veterans  hospital  ever  be  built 
in  Alaska  or  Hawaii,  the  practice  of  pri- 
vate contract  care  would  be  brought  to 
an  end. 

This  bill  is  strongly  supported  by  both 
State  and  national  veterans  groups. 

It  is  strongly  supported  by  the  State 
government  of  both  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

It  is  supported  by  Senators  of  both 
States  and  of  both  parties. 

I  urge  its  passage. 

In  brief.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  seeks 
to  restore  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii  veterans 
the  medical  treatment  procedures  which 
existed  prior  to  statehood.  At  that  time 
the  Veterans'  Administration  contracted 
with  private  hospitals  in  both  Territories 
for  the  care  of  ill  veterans.  Unfortu- 
nately and  inadvertently  the  advent  of 
statehood,  that  it  would  no  longer  be 
possible  to  treat  veterans  with  non- 
service-connected  disabilities  in  private 
hospitals  through  contract  arrange- 
ments. 

The  pending  bill  seeks  to  restore  this 
practice  for  these  worthy  veterans,  be- 
cause although  the  legal  status  of 
Hawaii  and  of  Alaska  has  changed,  the 
conditions  which  made  these  contract 
arrangements  necessary  before  have  not 
changed.  In  fact,  in  my  opinion,  they 
make  them  necessary  now. 

The  cost  to  the  Government  would  be 
compartively  small — smaller,  I  suspect, 
than  the  cost  under  the  present  arrange- 
ments. 

I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to 
the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  authority  granted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  clause  IV  of  section  601 
(4)(r)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  as 
added  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  shall 
terminate  10  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
clear.  It  merely  provides  a  trial  period 
during  which  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion can  return  to  the  type  of  care  for 
veterans  in  the  private  hospitals  which 
was  provided  before  statehood. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Yar- 
borough] for  his  very  able  assistance  in 
connection  with  this  bill.  He  has  con- 
sistently worked  for  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  and  of  similar  legislation 
in  the  preceding  Congresses.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  veterans  in 
Hawaii  and  in  Alaska.  With  his  very 
strong  help,   a  similar  bill  reached  the 


floor  of  the   Senate  in   1960,  and  was 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

Again,  last  year,  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining committee  approval  of  a  similar 
bill. 

Now — for  the  third  time — he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  this  measure  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  In  behalf  of  the 
veterans  of  Hawaii,  I  wish  to  extend  to 
him  my  personal  appreciation  for  his 
efforts, 

I  also  wish  to  pay  great  tribute  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett]  and  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  for  their  very 
vigorous  efforts  in  pushing  this  bill  for- 
ward, so  that  it  is  now  before  the 
Senate. 

It  seems  to  me  important  to  empha- 
size that  what  we  are  asking  in  this 
legislation  is  no  different  from  what  was 
authorized  by  Congress  for  both  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  when  these  two  areas  were 
territories  of  the  United  States;  namely, 
the  exception,  when  Alaska  and  Hawafi 
were  territories,  to  permit  hospital  care 
in  private  facilities  for  war  veterans 
with  non-service-connected  disabilities. 
That  exception  was  based  upon  special 
considerations,  which  included  the  fol- 
lowing factors:  The  absence  of  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  in  these  terri- 
tories; the  great  distances  of  these  ter- 
ritories from  the  mainland;  the  difficulty 
in  transferring  patients  to  the  main- 
land; and  the  relatively  small  volume 
of  patient  demand  in  the  territories  and 
possessions. 

The  change  in  legal  status  of  Hawaii 
and  Alaska  has  not  altered  the  geo- 
graphical handicaps  facing  veterans 
with  non-service-connected  disabilities 
in  these  two  States. 

The  same  reasons  and  conditions  that 
initially  caused  the  Congress  to  author- 
ize private  contract  facilities  in  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  for  treatment  of  non -service - 
connected  disabilities  still  exist  today. 
The  geographical,  transportation,  and 
p>opulation  factors  present  the  same  diffi- 
culties as  prior  to  statehood,  and  create 
a  vital  need  for  this  legislation.  This 
legislation  affords  an  inexpensive  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Grovernment  to  provide 
humanitarian  treatment  to  deserving 
veterans  of  the  armed  services. 

There  is  still  not  a  single  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  in  the  entire 
State  of  Hawaii. 

I  know  that  is  also  ti-ue  of  Alaska;  in 
other  words,  there  is  no  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  correct; 
neither  State  has  one. 

Mr.  FONG.  The  nearest  one  is  still 
more  thari  2.000  miles  from  Hawaii. 
The  only  place  where  hospital  care  is 
available  under  VA  auspices  is  the  U.S. 
Army's  Tripler  General  Hospital  in 
Honolulu  on  the  island  of  Oahu. 

This  is  not  readily  accessible  to  vet- 
erans living  on  our  other  populous  is- 
lands in  the  State:  Kauai.  Molokai.  Maui. 
and  Hawaii.  Each  of  these  islands  i.s 
separated  by  ocean.  The  only  passen- 
ger transportation  available  is  by  air, 
which  is  relatively  costly.  There  are  no 
raili'oads  nor  highways  between  the 
islands. 
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Until  1959.  the  year  of  our  statehood, 
war  veterans  with  non-service-connected 
disabilities  could  obtain  care  in  private 
or  territorial  hospitals  which  had  con- 
tract arrangements  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  In  the  last  fiscal  year 
before  statehood,  there  were  available  to 
war  veterans  three  hospitals  on  Kauai, 
two  on  Maui,  one  on  Molokai,  four  on  our 
largest  island,  Hawaii,  and  four  on 
Oahu — all  under  contract  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  Veterans  living 
on  the  respective  islands  could  reach 
these  medical  facilities  easily  by  auto  in 
no  more  than  a  few  hours'  time. 

These  arrangements  spared  veterans 
living  on  islands  away  from  Oahu  the 
relatively  costly  journey  by  air  to  Tripler 
Hospital  Local  hospitalization  also 
greatly  facilitated  family  visitations,  so 
important  to  morale  of  veteran  patients. 
Traveling  and  lodging  costs  entailed 
by  visitors  from  outer  islands  to  Tripler 
Hospital  impose  great  financial  hard- 
ship, particularly  if  the  veteran  is  con- 
fined for  a  prolonged  period.  Moreover, 
air  travel  is  medically  inadvisable  for 
certain  patients  such  as  those  suffering 
heart  ailments. 

While  it  is  true  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration will  pay  transport  costs  for 
veterans  who  state  they  cannot  afford 
to  pay.  the  Veterans'  Administration 
cannot  reimburse  costs  for  family  or 
other  relatives. 

Senate  bill  625  would  restore  the  au- 
thority for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  arrange  for  local  care  of  war  veterans 
with   non-service-connected   disabilities. 
If  previous  experience  is  any  indicator, 
costwise.  S.   625  may  be  advantageous. 
Figures   obtained    in    1960   showed    the 
Veterans'     Administration     reimbursing 
Tripler  Hospital  at  the  rate  of  $21  per 
day  for  each  veteran  treated  there.    Un- 
der its  prior  contracting  arrangements 
with  territorial  and  private  hospitals  VA 
paid  on  $13  80  per  day  for  each  patient. 
Official  data  clearly  show  that,  both 
before  and  after  statehood,  the  percent- 
age  of    non-service-connected    disabled 
veterans   receiving   hospital  care,  com- 
pared with  the  total  veteran  population, 
was  smaller  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  than 
in  the  country  as  a  whole  and  in  States 
with    comparable    populations.      In    the 
unlikely     event     that     this     legislation 
should   result  in   inequitable   advantage 
to  veterans  in  the   affected  States,  the 
VA   would    be   expected    to   apprise    the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  the  pertinent  facts  so  that  cor- 
rective action  could  be  taken. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I  am 
in  accord  with  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
BartlkttI.  I  think  the  10-year  period  is 
a  very  reasonable  one,  and  I  support  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  in 
support  of  S.  625,  jointly  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Bartlett,  Gruening,  Pong,  and 
myself,  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Inouyk 
Prior    to    the    admission    of   the    State    of 
Hawaii    Into    the    Union,    the    Veterans'   Ad- 


ministration was  authorized  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  territorial — now  State — and 
private  facilities  to  provide  hospital  caxe  for 
war  veterans.  As  a  result  of  this  authoriza- 
tion, the  Veterans'  Administration  was  able 
to  contract  for  hospital  care  at  the  Terri- 
torial Hospital,  a  hospital  caring  for  the  in- 
sane and  mentally  deranged;  the  Kalaupapa 
Hospital  on  the  Island  of  Mololcal  and  the 
Hale  Mohalu  Hospital  in  Honolulu  for  vet- 
erans afflicted  with  Hansen's  disease;  the 
Leahl  Hospital  for  veterans  afflicted  with  tu- 
berculosis and  a  few  other  county  hospitals 
loc.ited  on  the  several  Islands  to  provide  our 
war  veterans  general  medical  and  surgical 
•assistance.  Since  the  admission  of  Hawaii 
ft.s  a  State,  all  war  veterans  with  non-service- 
connected  disabilities  have  been  required  to 
receive  their  medical  treatment  for  Hansen's 
disease,  tuberculosis,  mental  derangement 
and  other  ailments  at  Tripler  ,^my  Hospital, 
the  only  Federal  hospital  in  the  State  lo- 
cated In  Honolulu.  Oahu  The  status  of 
statehood  did  not  affect  the  many  war  vet- 
erans with  service-connected  disabilities 

The  Veterans'  Administration  must  reim- 
burse to  the  Department  of  Defense  the  sum 
of  $21  per  day  for  every  veteran  receiving 
treatment  at  Tripler  Army  Hospital.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  note  that  under  the  con- 
tract provisions  permitted  under  section  601 
of  title  38.  the  cost  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration per  patient-day  was  the  sum  of 
$13  80,  In  other  words,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration saved  the  sum  of  $7  20  per 
patient-day  by  hospitalizing  war  veterans  in 
private  and  territorial  hospitals. 

Tripler  Army  Hospital  is  a  fine  hospital 
providing  for  most  of  the  advanced  services 
now  available  in  some  of  our  better  hospi- 
tals in  the  continental  United  States.  How- 
ever, Tripler  Army  Hospital  has  no  facilities 
for  the  treatment  of  persons  afflicted  with 
Hansen's  dl.sease  nor  does  It  have  facilities 
for  long-term  Institutionalized  care  for  the 
mentally  deranged,  nor  does  it  have  fa- 
cilities for  long-term  institutionalized  care 
for  tubercular  persons.  As  a  result,  although 
our  laws  state  that  an  indigent  war  veteran 
with  a  non-service-connected  dl.sabllity  is 
entitled  to  hospitalization  in  a  Federal  hi^- 
pltal.  since  Tripler  Army  Hospital  is  lacking 
in  facilities  as  stated  above,  many  of  these 
veterans  will  have  to  receive  services  from 
State  hospitals  as  wards  of  the  State.  This 
sudden  change  In  medical  indigent  respon- 
sibilities brought  about  by  statehood  has  re- 
sulted in  certain  budgetary  dlfflculties  for  the 
State  of  Hawaii. 

Prior  to  statehood    appro.xlmately  165  vet- 
erans   with    non-servlce-connected    disabili- 
ties—  psychiatric,    tubercular,    and    Hansen's 
disease  cases— received  medical  and  surgical 
assistance    in   contract    hospitals   located   on 
Islands  other   than   Oahu      Since  statehood, 
all  veterans  with  non-servlce-connected  dis- 
abilities requiring  medical  and  stirgical  care 
have  received  such  care  from  Tripler  Hospital. 
The  treatment  of  these  veterans  is  now  cost- 
ing the  Federal  Government  $21  per  patient 
day   instead  of  $13  80  at  conUact   hospital* 
It  has  further  resulted   In   other  additional 
costs    made    necessary    by    the    transporting 
of  such   veterans  from   the  outlying   islands 
to    Tripler   Army    Hospital.      In    addition    to 
the  extra  added  cost  to  the  Government  for 
treatment  of  veterans  at  Tripler  Army  Hos- 
pital,    the    disruption     of     family     relations 
brought  about  by  the  necessity  of  separating 
these    war    veterans    from    their    respective 
island  areas  have  resulted  in  misery  and  in- 
convenience   heretofore    not    experienced    by 
the   veteran   and   his  family      Because   these 
veterans  with  non-service-connected  disabili- 
ties are  indigents,  it  should  be  assumed  that 
their  families  would  be  without  funds  to  visit 
the  veteran  patients  in  Tripler.    Undoubted- 
ly,   the    morale    of    these    veteran    patients 
from  the  outlying  islands  is  very  low.     The 
anxieties    experienced    by    their    families    on 
the  outlying  islands  have  undoubtedly  caused 
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family  difficulties      Therefore.  I  am  resoeof 
fully  requesting  this  body  to  favorably  con 
slder  S    625.  first  as  the  most  economic  u^" 
of   our    tax    dollars,    and   second,    with   com 
passion   for  veterans  and  their  families  wh^ 
live  on  the  outlying  islands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr  Ken 
NEDY  in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen 
ator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Bartlett]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Pi'esident  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  has  spoken  about 
the  dedicated  efforts  of  the  senior  Sena 
tor  from  Texas  I  Mr.  YarborouchI  in  con' 
nection  with  the  bill.  I  shall  only  add 
to  that  statement  that  the  veterans  of 
Alaska  are  well  aware  that  the  bill  would 
not  be  under  consideration  by  the  Senate 
today  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  From  the  start  he  has  seen 
the  justice  and  the  equity  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  As  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  has  said,  the  Senator  has  worked 
hard  and  successfully  more  than  once  to 
bring  the  bill  to  the  floor.  I  hope  that 
this  will  be  the  last  time  such  effort  will 
be  necessary.  I  hope  the  bill  will  be 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  accepted  by 
the  House  of  Represent.atlves.  It  is  not 
only  just  legislation.  It  is  legislation 
long  overdue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
Is  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  <S.  625'  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  If  P7iac(ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representattves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
601(4)  (C  I  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (ill)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(111)  ".  and  by  adding 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ";  or  (iv)  for  veterans 
of  any  war  in  a  State  (not  including  a  terri- 
tory. Commonwealth,  or  possession)  If  no 
hospital  under  the  direct  and  exclusive  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Administrator  Is  located  In 
such  State  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  clause  dv),  and  If  no  such  hospital  is 
located  within  five  hundred  miles  of  the 
border  of  such  Suite." 

Sec.  2.  The  authority  granted  to  the 
Administrator  under  clause  Iv  of  section 
601(4)  (c)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  as 
added  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  shall 
terminate  ten  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 
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STABILIZATION   OF   PROFITS 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  Piesident. 
some  2  yeais  after  the  unveiling  of  the 
fine-sounding  phrase  "quality  stabiliza- 
tion, "  it  Is  becoming  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  the  legislation  shrouded  by 
that  title  represents  nothing  le.ss  than 
semantic  warfare  against  the  consumer. 

More  than  a  year  ago  Representative 
Celler.  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Hou.se  Judiciaiy  Committee  and  one 
of  the  great  and  potent  allies  of  the  con- 
sumer in  the  Congress,  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Special  Senate  Subcommitee  on 
Quality  Stabilization,  disposed  of  the 
proposed  quality  stabilization  re.solution 
with  ironic  dispatch: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  159  is  the  latest 
verson  of  that   hardy  perennial,  a   national 


fair  trade  bill  which  has  come  t>efore  the 
Congress  repeatedly.  Concealed  as  usual  be- 
hind a  fog  of  euphemisms,  this  old  wolf  is 
presented  to  you  this  session  dressed  up  in 
the  seductive  sheep's  clothing  of  a  "quality 
stabilization"  resolution.  The  hard-to-hlde 
wolf's  tall  this  time  carries  the  label  "price 
stabilization,"  Tug  the  tail,  however,  and  a 
telltale  prlce-flxlng  howl  Is  emitted.  Once 
again  fair  trade  antics  must  rely  upon 
semantics. 

Today  we  are  witnessing  a  concerted 
and  determined  effort  to  enact  this  legis- 
lation, yet  hearings  before  both  House 
and  Senate  committees  have  revealed 
again  that  the  only  "stabilization"  en- 
visaged is  the  stabilization  of  the  profits 
of  ineflRclent  competitois  and  the  stabili- 
zation of  high  prices  to  the  consumer. 

The  Presidents  Consumer  Advisory 
Council,  boldly  living  up  to  its  assigned 
tasks  as  consumer  watchdog,  has  now 
expressed  Itself  in  unequivocal  opp>osi- 
tion  to  the  pending  quality  stabilization 
bills; 

Such  attempts  to  limit  freedom  of  individ- 
ual merchants  to  sell  goods  at  prices  they 
choose — 

Stated  the  Council — 

are  antithetical  to  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, hence  to  the  best  interests  of  American 
consumers. 

I  commend  the  Council  for  its  forth- 
right stand  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  its  statement  be  in- 
cluded at  the  close  of  my  remarks  to- 
gether with  a  perceptive  analysis  of 
"quality  stabilization"  by  the  able  and 
distingui-shed  consumer  authority  Sid- 
ney Margolius.  and  letteis  which  I  have 
received  from  President  Joseph  A. 
Bierne.  of  the  Communication  Workers 
of  America,  and  from  Oiegon  consumers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment, analysis,  and  letters  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Washington,  DC. 
The  Consumer  Advisory  Council,  at  Its 
meeting  on  June  3-4.  expressed  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the 
"quality  stabilization  "  bills.  S  774  and  H.R. 
3669.  and  urged  the  administration  to  take 
additional  steps  to  combat  the  denial  of 
consumer  rights  on  the  grounds  of  race. 
The  statements  are  attached. 

STATEMENT  BT  CONSUMER  ADVISORY  COUNCIl. 
ON  QUALlrr  STABILIZATION  BILLS,  INCLUDING 
8.  774  AND  H  R    3660 

We  oppose  these  bills  and  all  similar  at- 
tempts at  price  fixing  at  the  retail  level 
which  have  been  sponsored  under  the  name 
of  "fair  trading."  "resale  price  maintenance," 
and  "quality  stabilization  "  Such  attempts 
to  limit  freedom  of  individual  merchants  to 
sell  gfxxls  at  prices  they  choose  are  anti- 
thetical to  the  free  enterprise  system  and. 
hence,  to  the  best  Interests  of  American 
consumers 

These  bills  propose.  In  effect,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  protect  a  manufac- 
turer who  wanUs  to  establish  the  minimum 
price  at  which  his  product  will  be  sold  at 
retail.  It  would  give  manufacturers  the 
right  to  prohibit  retailers  from  selling  brand 
name  or  trademarked  goods  at  prices  other 
than  the  reUil  price  established  by  the 
manufacturer.  Such  legislation  would  limit 
competition,  inhibit  Innovation  and  prog- 
ress at  the  retail  level,  and  would  also  tend 
to  encourage  price  fixing  at  the  manufac- 
turers' level.     In  any  event.  It  would  tend  to 


deny  consumers  the  benefit  of  downward 
price  adjustments  which  flow  from  Increased 
efficiency  and  improvements  In  production 
and  distribution. 

We  are  not  Impressed  by  the  argument 
that  such  legislation  would  aid  small  busi- 
ness. The  evidence  In  States  which  have 
"fairtrade"  legislation  Indicates  the  con- 
trary to  be  the  result,  since  it  encourages 
the  Introduction  by  large  retail  businesses 
of  private  brands  and  other  techniques  for 
avoiding   the   effect  of  the   legislation. 

We  believe  that  so-called  "quality  stabili- 
zation" (fair  trade)  bills  are  inimical  to  the 
Interests  of  consumers.  They  violate  the 
third  right  of  the  consumer  as  stated  In  the 
President's  consumer  message,  the  "right  to 
choose — to  be  assured,  wherever  possible,  ac- 
cess to  a  variety  of  products  and  services  at 
competitive  prices  •  •  •."  We,  therefore, 
commend  the  administration  for  its  opposi- 
tion to  these  bills. 

STATEMENT  BY  CONSUMER  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
ON  DENIAL  OF  CONSUMER  RIGHT  ON  GROUNDS 
OF  RACE 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  his  message  on  consumers  pro- 
tection and  Interest  program  of  March  15. 
1962,  emph.^slzed  among  the  basic  rights  of 
the  consumer  (1)  the  right  to  safety.  (2) 
the  right  to  choose.  (3)  the  right  to  be 
heard,  and  that  "consumer  interests  will 
receive  full  and  sympathetic  consideration 
In  the  formulation  of  Government  policy"; 
and 

Whereas  thousands  of  Negro  consumers  In 
all  parts  of  the  Nation  are  denied  their  rights 
as  consumers  to  purchase  goods  and  serv- 
ices freely  in  the  marketplace:  Be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  immediate  and 
positive  action  by  the  administration  through 
all  available  administrative  and  legal  means 
and  by  the  support  of  legislation  prohibiting 
discrimination  against  customers  by  stores, 
hotels,  theaters,  restaurants  and  other  busi- 
nesses on  the  ground  of  race. 

We  are  heartened  by  the  news  that  the 
President  will  deliver  a  special  message  on 
basic  human  and  civil  rights  and  urge  that 
this  message  stress  the  relationship  of  these 
rights  to  the  rights  of  citizens  as  consumers, 
as  a  followup  to  his  original  basic  address 
on  consumer  protection  and  interest  pro- 
gram. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE   CONSUMER  ADVISORY   COUNCIL 

Dr.  Helen  G.  Canoyer,  chairman,  dean,  New 
York  State  College  of  Home  Economics.  Cor- 
nell University.  Ithaca.  N.Y. 

Mr.  David  W.  Angevine.  public  relations 
director.  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A., 
1012  14th  Street  NW.rWashington,  DC. 

Dr.  Persia  Campbell,  professor  and  chair- 
man, economics  department.  Queens  College 
of  City  University.  Flushing.  NY. 

Mr  Stephen  M.  Du  Brul.  Jr..  partner.  Leh- 
man Brothers.  1  William  Street.  New  York. 
NY 

Mrs.  John  G.  Lee,  past  president,  League 
of  Women  Voters.  1026  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.   DC. 

Dr.  Edward  S.  Lewis,  executive  director. 
Urban  League  of  Greater  New  York,  202  West 
136th  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale.  attorney  general. 
State  of  Minnesota,  102  State  Capitol.  St. 
Paul.  Minn. 

Dr.  Richard  L  D.  Morse,  professor  and 
head,  department  of  family  economics,  Jus- 
tin Hall.  Kansas  State  University.  Manhat- 
tan. Kans. 

Mrs.  Helen  E.  Nelson.  California  Consumer 
Counsel.  Governor's  Office.  Sacramento.  Calif. 

Dr.  Caroline  Ware,  consultant.  RFD  1,  Box 
138,  Vienna,  Va. 

Dr.  Colston  E.  Warne.  president.  Consumers 
Union  of  U.S..  Inc..  professor  of  economics. 
Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


New      Price-Maintenance      Law      Slipping 

Through  Congress  Unnoticed 

(By  Sidney  Margolius) 

A  new  price-maintenance  law  is  slipping 
through  Congress  unnoticed  and  unpro- 
tested by  the  public  which  would  have  to 
pay  higher  prices  as  the  result.  This  was  the 
frank  warning  sounded  at  the  annual  con- 
ference of  the  CouncU  on  Consumer  Infor- 
mation in  Washington  recently,  by  a  group 
of  consumer-minded  Congressmen 

The  proposed  measure  is  called  the  quality 
stabilization  bill.  It  Is  really  the  old  "fair 
trade"  law  under  a  new  name,  and  fair  trade 
Itself  Is  really  prlce-flxlng.  If  passed,  quality 
stubllizatlon.  would  enable  manufacturers  to 
revoke  the  right  of  a  retailer  to  sell  their 
brand-name  products  if  the  retailer  cut  the 
prices. 

"Quality  stabilization"  sounds  like  some- 
thing desirable.  But  like  the  "rlght-to- 
work"  name  on  antiunion  legislation.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  fool  the  public  as  to  Its  real  In- 
tent. In  this  case,  the  real  Intent  Is  to  limit 
competition  among  retailers,  and  require  all 
retailers  to  sell  a  manufacturer's  brand  at 
the  same  price  if  the  manufacturer  so  desires. 

The  reason  some  manufacturers  and  re- 
tailers, especially  in  the  drug  industry,  are 
pushing  to  get  this  new  law.  is  that  the 
State  fair  trade  laws  have  been  declared  un- 
constitutional In  about  half  the  States.  In 
the  other  States,  fair  trade  either  was  never 
enacted  or  Is  being  ignored  to  a  large  extent 
by  price-cutting  retailers  and  manufacturers. 

But  quality  stabilization  could  damage 
your  pocketlxx)k  even  more  than  the  fair 
trade  laws  ever  did.  because  it  would  make 
it  even  easier  for  manufacturers  to  fix  prices. 
The  manufacturer  would  not  even  have  to 
seek  price  agreements  with  retailers  State  by 
State.  His  flxed  price  would  apply  in  all 
States,  including  those  that  previously  never 
had  a  fair  trade  law. 

The  effect  on  prices  you  pay  would  be 
drastic.  Congressm>»-JoHN  Dingell,  Demo- 
crat, of  Michigan,  warned  the  educators  and 
organizations  at  the  consumer  conference 
that  a  shopping  survey  by  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department  indicated  that  prices  of  such 
goods  as  household  equipment  could  be 
raised  as  much  as  27 'i  percent.  Another 
serious  effect  would  be  to  freeze  prices  of 
medicines  at  their   present  high   levels. 

The  alarming  fact  is  the  speed  at  which 
the  quality  stabilization  bill  Is  moving 
through  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
with  no  protest  from  the  public.  The  public 
Itself  has  had  no  warning  and  does  not 
realize  the  danger  that  has  suddenly  de- 
veloped. Congressman  Dingell  re{X)rted 
that  he  has  had  heavy  mall  from  his  own 
district  in  favor  of  the  bill,  but  not  a  single 
letter  in  opposition.  Congresswoman  Leonor 
Sullivan.  Democrat,  of  Missouri,  also  re- 
ported heavy  mail  in  favor  of  the  price- 
fixing  measure  but  no  opposition.  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  warned  that  once  the  bill  gets  out 
of  committee  It  will  pass  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 

Senators  Estes  Kefauver.  Democrat,  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  Lee  Metcalf,  Democrat,  of  Mon- 
tana, also  warned  that  the  new  price-fixing 
bill  could  be  enacted  before  the  public  knew 
what  had  hit  It.  and  that  they  too  got  heavy 
mall  from  businessmen  against  consumer 
legislation  but  little  from  consumers,  sup- 
porting their  own  Interests.  Senator  Met- 
calf reported  that  California  Retail  Drug- 
gist published  a  "model  "  letter  In  favor  of 
price-fixing  laws,  that  druggists  could  adapt 
to  send  to  local  newspapers. 

The  quality  stabilization  bill  is  being  spon- 
sored by  Representative  Oren  Harris,  Demo- 
crat, of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  House 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee.  He  has 
been  trying  for  some  years  to  get  a  price- 
flxlng  law  passed.  His  bill  Is  known  cvs  H  R. 
3669,  but  20  other  Identical  prlce-flxlng  bills 
also  have  been  Introduced  by  other  Congress- 
men. 
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The  critical  stage  will  come  late  In  April 
when  a  House  Interstate  Commerce  subcom- 
mittee, headed  by  Repreaentatlve  Hau.et 
Stagczxs,  Democrat,  of  West  Virginia,  holds 
hearings  on  it. 

The  Government  agencies  which  have  the 
responsibility  for  fighting  price  fixing  of  the 
things  you  buy  are  strictly  against  such 
laws.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Jus- 
tice Department,  and  Commerce  Department 
all  have  attacked  the  quality  stabilization 
bill  as  a  price-boosting  measure.  Lee  Loevin- 
ger.  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
the  Antitrust  Division,  last  year  told  a  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Subcommittee,  that  quality 
stabilization  would  let  manufacturers  fix 
prices  at  high,  noncompetitive  levels  "calcu- 
lated to  yield  what  the  traffic  could  bear." 
Moreover,  under  the  proposed  measure,  price 
fixing  could  be  extended  to  fresh  produce, 
canned  goods,  clothing,  gasoline,  building 
materials,  even  meat  and  potatoes.  Loevlnger 
warned. 

Some  retailers  themselves  are  opposed  to 
prlce-flxlng  laws.  Writing  In  Home  Furnish- 
ings Dally.  Maurice  M.  Cohen,  a  leading  Mas- 
sachusetts retailer,  pointed  out  that  manu- 
facturers would  protect  quality  for  their  own 
salces  without  the  quality  stabilization  meas- 
ure, and  that  even  though  appliance  prices 
have  been  reduced  by  sharp  competition, 
recent  models  have  been  Improved  The  pro- 
posed law  actually  would  bar  "Mrs.  Con- 
sumer" from  the  privilege  of  buying  at 
competitive  prices  since  she  would  pay  the 
same  fixed  price  at  all  stores.  "Why  should 
a  low-markup  store  be  forced  to  maintain  an 
artificially  high  margin  which  he  doesn't 
need  and  doesn't  want?  '  Mr.  Cohen  asked. 

The  danger,  however.  Is  that  several  In- 
fluential Senators  often  otherwise  considered 
among  the  Senate  liberals,  do  support  price 
fixing.  These  include  Hubert  Humphrey. 
Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  himself  a  former 
druggist;  Mike  Monronet.  Democrat,  of 
Oklahoma,  a  former  furniture  merchant,  and 
WiLUAM  Proxmirz,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin. 

A  revealing  example  of  how  you  would  have 
to  pay  more  if  quality  stabilization  passes.  Is 
the  dual  price  system  now  lised  by  one  lead- 
ing manufacturer  ((.  Sunbeam)).  This 
manufacturer's  appliances,  generally  consid- 
ered very  high  quality,  now  are  sold  under 
one  name  ((.  Sunbeam.)  )  at  cut  prices,  and 
under  another  name  ((.  Vista.))  at  fixed 
prices.  Thus,  unwary  shoppers  may  pay  sev- 
eral dollars  more  for  an  iron  under  one  name 
than  for  a  similar  Iron  under  another  name. 
In  this  case  the  manufacturer  has  worked 
out  a  way  to  fix  prices  oa  the  theory  that  he 
still  owns  the  merchandise  even  when  it  is  In 
the  hands  of  the  retaller^^ 

May  30,  1963. 

Hon.  Mai'rine  Nevbercer, 
Senate  Office  Butldtng. 
Washington.  D  C. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Neubercer:  In  an  economy 
which  permits  the  consumer  to  enjoy  "EOM 
sales  "  "inventory  clearances.  "  white  sales, 
etc  .  as  a  means  of  obtaining  what  may  oth- 
erwise be  out  of  his  financial  reach.  HJl. 
3669  appears  as  a  black  cloud  over  this  Na- 
tion. This  bill  could  do  no  good  for  any- 
one. May  I  ask  that  you  oppose  it  as  well 
as  the  several  other  similar  bills  now  before 
Congress. 

Sincerely. 
Mr   and  Mrs   Donald  R.  Promwiller. 

Portland.  Oreg. 

Communications  Workers 

or  America. 
Washington.  DC.  May  13.  1963. 
Hon.  Maitiice  B  Net-bercks, 
U  S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D  C 

My  Dear  Senator  Nevbercer:  I  thought 
you  might  like  to  know  that  the  Communi- 
cations Workers  of  America  Is  opposed  to  the 


adoption  of  8.  774.  the  proposed  Quality  8ta- 
blllRatlon  Act. 

In  my  opinion,  tu  title  is  a  misnomer, 
since  Its  provisions  do  not  In  any  way  either 
stablllBe  or  guarantee  the  element  of  quality 
so  prized  by  the  housewife.  Quality  stabili- 
saUon  sounds  very  fine,  but  like  the  rlgbt- 
to-work  tag  on  labor  legislation  which  gives 
no  one  a  right  to  work,  it  misleads  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  as  to  its  real  Intent. 

This  bill  U  actually  a  "fair  trade"  bill  un- 
der a  new  name.  Its  primary  purpose  Is 
really  price  fixing',  and  at  a  higher  than  nec- 
essary level  Its  primary  effect  would  be  to 
increase  the  cost  of  living  The  members  of 
CWA  are  vitally  affected  It  does  little  good 
to  negotiate  a  wage  Increase  only  to  have 
It  Uiken  away  through  such  legUlatlon. 

The  American  taxpayers  have  a  right  to 
better  treatment  from  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  A   Betrne. 

President. 


Medforo.  Orec    June  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Mai'rine  Neubercer. 
Wa.'ihington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Nfttrercer  Plea«c  work 
flKnln.st  the  Quality  Stabilization  Act — H  R. 
3669 

We  need  competition,  not  Government 
regulation  to  keep  our  country  going.  This 
"act"  would  be  another  serious  step  toward 
the  social  welfare  state  and  we  have  too 
much  of  that  now.  This  would  be  very  hard 
on  the  consumers.  We  need  drugs,  etc  .  at 
lower  prices,  not  set  by  the  companies  that 
produce  them,   but  by  competition. 

M.  R.  Davenport 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  Uie 
Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  colleague  has  com- 
mended the  Consumer  Council.  I  am 
glad  she  has  done  so.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  for  once  again  tak- 
ing up  the  cudgels  in  defense  of  the  con- 
sumers of  America,  as  she  has  done  tunc 
and  time  again. 

I  am  a  veteran  in  the  war  on  so- 
called  fair  trade  legislation.  For  many 
years  I  have  fousht  attempts  on  the 
part  of  business  to  engage  in  price  rig- 
Ring.  When  all  is  said  and  done — and 
the  figure  of  speech  my  colleague  used 
this  afternoon  was  very  proper:  she  re- 
ferred to  the  "wolf  In  sheep's  clothing" — 
when  we  strip  the  bill  of  its  camouflage, 
what  we  really  see  is  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  certain  businesses  in  this  country 
to  fix  prices. 

I  have  always  taken  the  position  that 
price  control.  If  we  must  have  it — and 
it  is  never  justified  except  in  a  time  of 
economic  crisis  or  emergency — is  a  pre- 
rogative that  must  be  retained  by  the 
Government,  and  not  delegated  to  any 
group  of  businesses  in  this  country-. 

One  would  think  that  the  supporters 
of  fair  trade  would  have  read  the  court 
decisions  of  recent  years  on  this  subject, 
for  they  have  "taken"  it  on  the  jaw  and 
the  nose,  at  the  same  time,  in  one  case 
alter  another  that  has  reached  the  courts. 
The  courts  have  told  business  that  this 
is  a  policy  that  cannot  stand  up  against 
existing  judicial  criteria. 

My  colleague  from  Oregon  is  correct 
in  stating  that  there  is  again  a  con- 
certed lobby  drive  to  push  through  leg- 
islation under  the  catch  name  "fair 
trade."    Who  is  not  for  fair  trade?    But 


•fair  trade"  is  not  involved  in  this  pro- 
posal. This  Is  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  certain  businesses  to  get  themselves 
into  a  position  where  they  can  gouge 
consumers.  I  want  them  to  know  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  never 
felt  better,  has  never  felt  that  he  could 
engage  in  a  more  vigorous  debate  than 
he  can  this  year,  and  does  not  intend  to 
let  the  bill  pass,  if  he  can  stop  it. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  remarks. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  WiLliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CIVIL    RIGHTS    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  there  is  at  the  desk  a  highly 
privileged  matter— the  message  of  the 
President  on  civil  rights. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  the 
Senate  first  to  consider  several  other 
matters? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  several  matters  that  he 
wishes  to  ask  the  Senate  to  con.sider.  I 
yield  to  the  majority  leader. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  MIN- 
ERAL INTERESTS  IN  PROPERTY 
IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  235  Senate 
bill  1326. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEcisLATfVT  Clerk.  A  bill  'S 
1326)  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of 
certain  mineral  interests  of  the  United 
SUtcs  m  property  in  South  Carolina  to 
the  record  owners  of  the  surface  of  that 
property. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  an  amendment  on  page  2,  line  6. 
after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "the 
sum  of  $200"  and  insert  "such  sum  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  ";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ReTfresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  convey  to 
thoae  persons  who.  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  are  tlie  record  owners  of  the 
surface  rights  thereof,  all  of  the  right.  Ulle, 
and  interest  of  the  United  SUtes  In  and  to 
the  real  property  consisting  of  fifty-three 
and  three-tenths  acres  and  more  particularly 
described  In  the  conveyance  entered  into  be- 
tween Gus  Loskoskl  and  Ola  Loskoski  as 
grantors  and  L  T.  Vaughn  and  Sheron  K. 
Vaughn    as    grantees,    which    conveyance    Is 
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recorded  In  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  court  for 
Anderson  County.  South  Carolina,  in  deed 
book  A-9  at  page  257.  Such  conveyance 
tball  be  made  only  if  application  Is  made 
therefor  by  a  record  owner  of  the  surface 
righu  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  upon  payment  to 
the  United  States  by  such  record  owner  of 
guch  sum  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  to 
reimburse  the  United  States  for  the  admin- 
istrative cost  of  the  conveyance  plus  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  minerals  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  may  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  S. 
1326  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  sell  to  the  record  surface 
owners  of  the  land  the  mineral  rights 
reserved  by  the  United  States  in  a  tract 
of  53.3  acres  located  in  Anderson  County, 
S.C. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  question?  I  may 
be  able  to  save  some  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MORSE  As  I  understand,  the 
transaction  is  to  be  a  sale.  Due  com- 
pensation will  be  paid  for  the  Federal 
interest. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct — if  there  is  any  value  in  the  in- 
terest now  owned  by  the  Goverrunent. 
As  I  understand,  there  will  probably  be 
no  charge,  or  perhaps  only  a  nominal 
charge.    I  believe  the  report  explains  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  knows.  I 
am  interested  In  being  Informed  as  to 
whether  the  bill  confoims  to  the  Morse 
formula  in  regard  to  the  transfer  of  a 
Federal  Interest. 

Mr.  THURMOND  I  do  not  believe 
there  would  be  any  objection  under  the 
Morse  formula. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
while  the  Senator  from  Oregon  Is  ex- 
amining the  report.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
excerpts  from  the  repwrt  on  the  bill.  No. 
253,  be  printed. 

The  leport  contains  an  explanation  of 
the  purpose  of  the  measure,  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  the  recommendation, 
executive  reports,  and  also  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Aftairs.  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  also  a  letter 
from  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  [  Mr.  Jackson  I ,  signed  by 
PhilUp  S.  Hughes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE   or    MEASTTRE 

S  1326  would  require  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  sell  to  the  record  surface  owners 
the  mineral  rights  reserved  by  the  United 
States  in  a  tract  of  63.3  acres  of  land  located 
In  Anderson  County.  B.C. 

The  Federal  IntereeU  comprise  75  percent 
of  the  mineral  estate,  but  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  both  In  oral  testimony  and 
In  Its  written  report,  states  the  subject  lands 
are  deemed  to  be  without  value  for  minerals, 
either  metalliferous  or  nonmetalllferous.  and 
that  there  are  no  outstanding  Federal 
mineral  leases  or  applications  therefore  on 
them. 

The  acreage,  as  a  part  of  a  larger  tract,  was 
acquired  by  the  Federal  Government  In  1937 


under  an  emergency  relief  program.  In  1945, 
the  then  Farm  Security  Administration  (now 
the  Farmers  Home  AdminlBtration )  quit- 
claimed the  land  to  private  Individuals,  re- 
serving the  75  percent  of  the  mineral  estate 
to  the  Federal  Oovernment.  In  1950.  the 
tract  was  conveyed  to  the  present  titleholder. 

Just  prior  to  this  conveyance.  Congress  by 
the  act  of  September  6.  1950  (found  in  7 
U.S.C.  1033-1039)  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  dis[>o»e  of  such  mineral 
estates  to  the  surface  owner  if  application 
therefor  was  filed  within  7  years  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  law  or  from  the  date  of 
the  acquisition  of  the  minerals  estate  by 
the  United  States,  whichever  is  later.  In 
areas  where  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de- 
termined, after  consultation  with  this  De- 
partment and  competent  local  authorities, 
that  there  was  no  active  mineral  develop- 
ment or  leasing,  the  mineral  Interests  cov- 
ered by  a  single  application  would  be  sold 
for  $1.  In  other  areas,  the  mineral  Inter- 
ests were  to  be  sold  at  their  fair  market  value. 

Any  mineral  estates  not  conveyed  to  the 
surface  owners  under  the  act  of  September 
6.  1950,  were  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  alter  the  expiration  of  such 
periods,  and  now  are  available  for  leasing 
under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  Acquired 
Lands  (30  U.S.C.  351-359) . 

While  enactment  of  the  statute  and  pub- 
lication of  implementing  regulations  were 
public  acts  and  personal  notice  given  owners 
in  most  Instances,  it  appears  that  in  some 
cases  successor  surface  owners  did  not  have 
actual  knowledge  of  their  rights.  The  time 
for  exercise  of  those  rights  now  has  expired, 
and  hence  special  legislation  for  specific.  In- 
dividual cases  such  as  the  instant  one  is 
necessary. 

Senator  Thtjrmond  informed  the  commit- 
tee that  although  the  present  owner's  prede- 
cessor In  title  was  given  personal  notice  erf 
his  rights  to  acquire  the  whole  of  the  min- 
eral estate,  such  notice  was  not  in  fact  served 
upon  the  then  actual  owner. 

The  surface  owner  now  desires  to  build  a 
house  on  his  land,  but  finds  that  the  out- 
standing Federal  reservation  constitutes  a 
cloud  upon  his  title  and  makes  financing  ex- 
tremely difficult.  Thus,  unless  the  owner 
Is  permitted  to  clear  his  title,  in  eflTect  he  is 
foreclosed  from  building  a  home  on  his  land. 

the   COMMrrTEX   AMENDMENT 

The  committee  adc^yted  an  amendment 
recommended  by  the  Department  erf  the 
Interior  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Comptroller 
General  to  provide  that  the  surface  owner 
should  pay  full  costs  of  conveyancing.  The 
committee  went  into  the  matter  of  prob- 
able amount  of  such  costs  with  some  care 
and  was  assured  that  in  this  case  It  was 
unlikely  that  costs  would  amount  to  as  much 
as  the  $200  called  fcM-  in  the  bill  aa  In- 
troduced. 

RECOMMENDATION 

The  committee  finds  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's reservation  of  75  percent  of  the 
mineral  estate  in  the  subject  lands  are  of 
no  probable  or  foreseeable  value  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment,  and  recommends  enact- 
ment of  S.  1326.  thus  enabling  the  surface 
owner  to  develop  his  land.  No  appropria- 
tion or  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  Is 
called  for  under  the  bill. 

DCECtmVE  repokts 
The  "no  objection"  reports  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  are  herein  set  forth  in  full. 


Department  or  the  Interior, 

OmcE  or  the  Secretart, 
Washington.  DC,  May  10.  1963 
Hon.  Henrt  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate.   Washington.  D.C. 

DxAX  Senator  Jackson:    Your  committee 
has  requested  a  report  on  S.  1326,  a  bill  to 


provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain  min- 
eral interests  of  the  United  States  in  prop- 
erty in  South  Carolina  to  the  record  owners 
of  the  surface  of  that  property. 

We  would  not  object  to  the  enactment  of 
the  bill,  subject  to  the  committees  con- 
sideration  of   ovu*    recommendations   t>elow. 

The  bin  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  surface  owners 
all  of  the  rights  of  the  United  Stales  in 
and  to  the  minerals  contained  in  533  acres 
of  land  located  in  Anderson  County.  S  C. 
The  bill  requires  that  application  for  the 
conveyance  must  be  filed  within  1  year  after 
enactment  of  the  bill  and  that  the  surface 
owners  shall  pay  to  the  United  States  the 
sum  of  the  fair  market  value  of  its  interest, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  $200  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  the  administrative  costs  of  the 
conveyance. 

We  have  been  apprised  that  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  (now  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration)  quitclaimed  on  Jan- 
uary 6,  1945,  a  tract  of  land  to  Gus  and 
Ola  Loekoekl.  reserving  to  the  United  States 
a  75-percent  interest  In  the  mineral  estate. 
A  portion  of  the  tract  was  conveyed  by 
the  Loskoskis  to  L.  T.  and  Sheron  K.  Vaughn 
on  October  13,   1950. 

The  act  of  September  6,  1950,  7  U.S.C. 
1033-1039,  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  dispose  of  such  mineral 
estates  to  the  surface  owner  if  application 
therefor  was  filed  within  7  years  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  law  or  from  the  date 
of  the  acquisition  of  the  minerals  estate 
by  the  United  States,  whichever  is  later. 
In  areas  where  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determined,  after  consultation  with  this 
Department  and  competent  local  authorities 
that  there  was  no  active  mineral  develop- 
ment or  leasing,  the  mineral  Interests  cov- 
ered by  a  single  application  would  be  sold 
for  $1.  In  other  areas,  the  mineral  Interests 
were  to  be  sold  at  their  fair  market  value. 
Any  mineral  estates  not  conveyed  to  the 
surface  owners  tinder  the  act  of  September 
6.  1950,  were  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  after  the  expiration  of  such 
periods.  Our  Geological  Survey  states  thai.^ 
although  the  land  Is  located  In  an  area 
where  deposits  of  mica  and  monazite  are 
known  to  occur,  this  specific  land  Is  believed 
to  be  without  value  for  minerals,  either 
metalliferous  or  nonmetalllferous. 

Our  only  Interest  in  this  matter  steins 
from  OUT  authority  to  Issue  mineral  leases 
purstiant  to  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for 
Acquired  Lands  (30  U.S.C.  351-359)  and  sec- 
tion 402  of  the  Reorganization  Plan  of  1946 
(60  Stat.  1099) .  The  records  of  our  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  Indicate  that  there 
are  no  outstanding  leases  or  applications 
covering  the  Government's  Intereet  in  the 
minerals. 

If  the  committee  finds  that  there  are  Jus- 
tifiable reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  surface 
owners  to  avail  themselves  of  the  act  erf  Sep- 
tember 6,  1950.  supra,  or  that  the  existence 
of  the  mineral  Interest  owned  by  the  United 
State  militates  against  intensive  development 
of  the  land,  we  would  interpose  no  objection 
to  the  enactment  of  S.  1326,  subject  to  the 
following  aniendment.  We  believe  that  the 
Government  should  be  compensated  in  full 
for  the  administrative  costs  attendant  upon 
making  the  conveyance.  We,  therefore,  sug- 
gest that  the  bill  be  amended  on  page  2, 
lines  6  and  7,  by  substituting  for  the  words 
"the  sum  of  $2(X)"  the  following:  "such  sum 
as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary."  With 
respect  to  similar  legislation,  the  Comptroller 
General's  office  Informally  has  posed  the 
question  whether  the  sum  of  $200  is  sufflcient 
to  cover  the  costs  relating  to  appraisal  of 
the  mineral  estate  and  the  Issuance  of  the 
document  of  transfer.  The  suggested 
amendment  would  permit  the  Governmeuc 
to  recover  Its  costs  in  full. 
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The  Bureau  of  the  Bixlget  bu  advised  that 
there  ts  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
£lncerely  yours. 

John  A    CAavn.  Jr.. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


June  19 


ExECCTivB  Omc« 

or  THE  P&KSIDENT, 
BUBKAU  or  THK  BUDCET. 

Washington.  DC.  May  17,  1963. 
Hon.  HENar  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  VS.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
DrAa  Mr.  Chairman.  Thla  Is  In  reply  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Bud^t  on  S.  1326,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  conveyance  of  certain  mineral  Interests 
of  the  United  States  In  property  In  South 
Carolina  to  the  record  owners  of  the  surface 
of  that  property. 

The  report  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  U  submitting  sets  forth  the  facts 
In  this  case  and  raises  no  objection  to  en- 
actment of  the  bill  subject  to  consideration 
of  certain  recommendations. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  enactment  of  S  1326  if 
amended  as  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Phillip  S.  Hughes, 
Assistant  Director  for 

Leguilative  Reference. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
checked  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  I  have  read  the  bill.  I  am 
advised — and  the  report  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  it  is  true — that  there  is  no 
Federal  value  involved.  The  report 
states : 

In  areas  where  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture detenrUned,  after  consultation  with 
this  Department  and  competent  local  au- 
thorities, that  there  was  no  active  mineral 
development  or  leasing,  the  mineral  Interests 
covered  by  a  single  application  would  be 
sold  for  $1  In  other  areas,  the  mineral  In- 
terests were  to  be  sold  at  their  fair  market 
value. 

I  have  been  assured  that  no  Federal 
value  for  which  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion is  involved.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  can  check  me  carefully 
on  the  langiiage  I  am  about  to  state. 
The  bill  ie  needed  in  order  to  place  the 
owners  of  the  property  in  a  position  in 
which  their  title  woxild  be  cleared.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  THURMOND.     That  ts  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  record  will  show  that  the  Morse 
formula  is  not  Involved. 

Mr.  THURAiOND,  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


CONVEYANCE   OP  CERTAIN 
MINERAL  RIGHTS 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.    I 
move   that  the   Senate  proceed   to  the 


consideration  of  Calendar  No.  234  Sen- 
ate bill  1154. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  LiGisLATivK  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1154)  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of 
certain  mineral  rights  to  Christmas 
Lake.  Incorporated,  «md  Karlson  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  coiisider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  amendments,  on  page  1.  line  6, 
after  the  word  "and",  to  strike  out 
"$200"  and  insert  "such  sum  as  may  be 
fi-xed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior"; 
in  line  9,  after  the  word  "Incorporated  ', 
to  strike  out  and  Karlson  Development 
Corporation,  both";  and  in  line  10,  after 
the  word  "Minnesota",  to  strike  out 
"each  as  owner  of  an  undivided  one-half 
Interest.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  U  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey  by  quitclaim  deed,  in  re- 
turn for  the  payment  of  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
right*  conveyed  and  such  sum  as  may  be 
flJted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  re- 
imburse the  United  States  for  the  adminis- 
trative costs  of  the  conveyance,  to  Christ- 
mas Lake.  Incorporated.  In  Minnesota,  all  oil. 
gas.  and  other  mineral  righU  which  are  held 
by  the  United  States  In  the  following  de- 
scribed lands  situated  Ln  Carver  County. 
Minnesota:  Tract  A.  registered  land  survey 
numbered  14.  ftles  of  registrar  of  titles.  Carver 
County.  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  HuMPHRiYl  one  question. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  tell 
me  whether  or  not  any  Federal  value  is 
involved  in  the  bill  calling  for  a  trans- 
fer of  mineral  rights? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  bill  would 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  sell  for  fair  market  value, 
plus  the  administrative  costs  of  con- 
veyance, the  mineral  rights  reserved  by 
the  United  States  In  a  tract  of  approxi- 
mately 56  acres.  There  are,  however,  no 
minerals  there. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
compliment  the  Senator.  I  want  him  to 
know  how  much  I  appreciate  the  great 
respect  he  has  paid  to  the  Morse  formula. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  has  been  In  the  Senate  long 
enough  to  fully  respect  the  Morse 
formula. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  my 
understanding  correct  that  the  bill  deals 
only  with  the  transfer  of  mineral  rights? 
Do  the  people  involved  already  own  the 
land  itself? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  bill  would  merely  extend 
the  exercise  of  a  law  that  was  placed  on 
the  books  in  1959 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  ther*. 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agieeijig  to  thp 
committee  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rbcord  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No 
254 » .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a.s  follows; 

PVRP08E    or   MEASUKE 

S.  1154  would  authorlre  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell,  for  uir 
market  value  plus  the  administrative  cost* 
of  conveyancing,  the  mineral  rights  reserved 
by  the  United  States  In  a  tract  of  some  56 
acres  in  Carver  County,  Minn.,  to  the  surface 
owners. 

Officers  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
testified  at  the  hearings  that  there  were  no 
Federal  mineral  leases  or  lease  application* 
pending  on  the  tract,  and  that  the  U  3.  Geo- 
logical aurvey  did  not  believe  the  lands  to 
have  any  mineral  values.  There  la  no  record 
of  mineral  activity  Ln  the  vicinity. 

The  subject  lands  had  been  owned  by  the 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  and 
were  conveyed  to  the  predecessors  In  title  of 
the  Christmas  Lake  Co.  In  l©4a  with  a  reser- 
vat  ion  of  50  percent  of  the  minerals  In  them 
In  1960,  Congress  enacted  general  legislation 
authorizing  surface  ownars  of  lands  the 
sutus  of  which  was  similar  to  the  subject 
lands  to  purchase  the  reserved  mineral  right* 
If  application  therefor  was  filed  within  7 
yearn  from  the  effective  date  of  the  law  or 
from  the  date  of  the  acquisition  of  the  min- 
erals estate  by  the  United  States,  whichever 
Is  later.  In  areas  where  the  SecreUry  of 
AgrlculHire  determined,  after  consultaUon 
with  this  Department  and  competent  local 
authorities  that  there  was  no  active  mineral 
development  or  leasing,  the  mineral  Interesta 
covered  by  a  single  application  would  be  sold 
for  tl.  In  other  aroaa,  the  mineral  Interesu 
were  to  be  sold  at  their  fair  market  value 
Any  mlneml  estates  not  conveyed  to  the 
surface  owners  under  the  act  of  September  6 
1960.  were  transferred  Ui  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  after  the  expiration  of  the  cutoff 
periods  specified  in  the  sUtute  (act  of  Sep- 
tember 6,  1950;  found  In  7  US  C.  I033-IO89i 
While  enactment  of  the  law  was  of  course 
a  matter  of  public  record,  and  regulations  for 
implementing  it  were  duly  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  Individual  surface  owners 
were  not  ui  every  case  informed  personally 
of  their  rights.  Hence  in  some  Instances 
such  owners  failed  to  aval)  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  statute  because 
of  lack  of  knowledge 

Christmas  Lake,  Inc  ,  came  Into  pos.ses.<ilon 
of  the  property  in  1950,  after  the  cutoff  peri- 
od i>rovided  by  the  law  and  after  the  Fed- 
eral mineral  Interests  had  been  conveyed 
by  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation 
for  leasing  under  the  MUieral  Leasing  Act 
for  Acquired  Lands  (30  US  C  351  359),  and 
section  402  of  the  Reorganization  Plan  of 
1946  I  00  Stat    lOM). 

The  Federal  Government's  reservation  of 
50  percent  of  the  mineral  rights  constitutes 
a  cloud  on  the  title  of  the  surface  owner 
and  Interferes  with  title  Insurance,  thus 
hampering  development  The  reserved  righw 
appear  to  be  of  no  probable  value  to  the 
United  States 

Tin  coMMrrrrz  amendments 
At    the    time   S.    1154    was    introduced    by 
Senator   Humphket.    title    to    the    tract   was 
held  by  ChrlsUnaa  Lakes.  Inc  ,  and  the  Karl- 

8«5n  Development  Corp  by  undivided  one- 
half  Interest  Ui  each.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever. Senator  Humphxxt  informed  the 
committee    that    the    Karlson    Development 
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Corp  "8  one-half  Interest  had  been  purchased 
by  and  conveyed  to  Christina*  Lake,  Inc. 

Hence,  the  committee  amended  the  bill 
to  provide  for  conveyance  only  to  Christ- 
mas Lake. 

The  amendment  with  respect  to  payment 
of  the  full  administrative  coets  of  convey- 
ancing was  adopted  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  which  stated  Its 
recommendation  was  based  upon  questions 
raised  by  the  Comptroller  General.  The 
committee  was  Informed  that  while  the 
Comptroller  General  advised  that  $200  might 
in  some  Instances  be  Insufficient,  and  that 
the  cost  provision  should  be  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis,  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  In 
this  Instance  such  costs  would  exceed  $200 
and  well  might  be  less. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  op>en  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
is  no  further  amendment  to  be  projxised, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
thii'd  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  certain 
mineral  rights  to  Christmas  Lake,  In- 
corporated, in  Minnesota." 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  UFE 
INSURANCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  231.  H.R.  220, 
and  that  the  bill  be  made  the  pending 
business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  fHR. 
2201  to  amend  section  704  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  the  con- 
version or  exchange  of  r>ollcles  of  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance  to  a  new 
modified  life  plan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  sigreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  an  amendment, 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Amendment  Act  of 
1963  ••. 

Sec.  2    Subchapter  1  of  chapter  19  of  title 
38,  United  Btates  Code,  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  section: 
"I  735.  Limited   period  for  acquiring   Insur- 
ance 

'•(a)  Any  person  (other  than  a  person  re- 
ferred to  in  subeecUon  (e)  of  this  section) 
heretofore  eligible  to  apply  for  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance  after  October  7,  IMO,  and 
iJcfore  January  1,  1957,  shall  upon  applica- 
tion In  writing  made  within  one  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  thU  eectlon,  submission 
of  evidence  of  good  health  satisfactory  to  the 
AdnUnUtrator  at  the  time  of  such  applica- 
tion, and  p«ymeat  of  the  required  premiums, 
be  granted  insurance  under  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  are  contained  In  standard 
policies  of  Watlonal  Service  Life  Insurance 
except  (1)  flve-year  level  premium  term  In- 
surance nnmy  not  be  Issued  or  renewed  on  the 
term  plan  after  the  applicant's  fiftieth  birth- 
day; (3)  the  net  premium  rates  shall  be 
based  on  the  1966  Commissioners  Standard 
Ordinary  Basic  Mortality  Table,  increased  at 
the  time  of  Issue  by  such  an  amount  as  the 


Administrator  determines  to  be  necessary  for 
sound  actuarial  operations,  and  thereafter 
such  premiums  may  be  adjusted  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  to  be  so  necessary 
but  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  two  years; 
(3)  an  additional  premium  to  oorer  admin- 
istrative costs  to  the  Government  as  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  at  time  of 
issue  shall  be  charged  for  Insurance  Issued 
under  this  subsection  and  for  any  total  dis- 
ability Income  provision  attached  thereto, 
and  thereafter  such  costs  may  be  adjusted 
as  the  Administrator  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary but  at  Intervals  of  not  less  than  five 
years;  (4)  all  cash,  loan,  and  paid-up  Insur- 
ance values  shall  be  based  on  the  1958  Com- 
missioners Standard  Ordinary  Basic  Mortal- 
ity Table  and  all  extended  term  Insurance 
values  shall  be  based  on  130  per  oentimi  of 
such  table;  (5)  all  settlements  on  policies 
Involving  annuities  shall  be  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  Annuity  Table  for  1949; 
(6)  aU  calculations  in  connection  with  in- 
surance Issued  under  this  subsection  sluUl  be 
based  on  Interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  centum 
per  axinum;  (7)  aU  rights  under  such  Insur- 
ance and  any  total  dlsabUlty  Income  provi- 
sion attached  thereto,  whether  in  force  or 
lapsed,  shaU  terminate  effective  upon  ttve 
date  the  policyholder  enters  on  active  duty 
or  active  duty  f<»-  training  under  a  call  or 
order  to  such  duty  for  a  period  of  thirty-one 
days  or  more;  (8)  the  insurance  shall  not  be 
payable  for  death  which  occurs  while  the 
Insured  is  on  active  duty  or  active  duty  for 
training  under  a  call  or  order  to  such  duty  for 
a  period  ot  less  than  thirty-one  days.  If  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation  is 
payable  in  such  case  at  the  time  of  death, 
however,  the  cash  value.  If  any,  leas  any  in- 
debtedness shall  be  paid  to  the  designated 
beneficiary.  If  Uvlng.  otherwise  to  the  in- 
sured's estate;  <9)  the  insurance  shali  in- 
clude such  otlier  changes  In  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Admlnlsuator  deteraaines  to 
be  reasonable  and  practicable;  <10)  the  in- 
surance and  any  total  dlsabUity  inccHne  pro- 
vision attached  thereto  shall  be  on  a  non- 
partlclpatlng  basis  and  all  prenUums  and 
other  collections  therefor  shall  be  credited 
to  a  revolving  fund  established  In  the  TYeas- 
ury  of  the  United  States  and  the  payments 
on  such  insurance  and  disability  provision 
shall  be  nuule  directly  from  such  fund. 

"(b)(1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  l>e  required  to 
provide  capital  for  the  revolving  fund  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section.  Such 
appropriations  shall  be  advanced  to  the  re- 
volving fund  as  needed  and  shall  bear  Inter- 
est as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration  the  aver- 
age jrleld  on  all  marketable  Interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States  of  compara- 
ble maturities  then  forming  a  part  of  tiie 
public  debt  and  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Treas- 
ury over  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

"(2)    The  Administrator  is  authort»d  to 
set  aside  out  of  the  revolving  fund  estab- 
lished under  subsection    (a)    of  this  section 
Fuch  reverse  amounts  as  may  be  required  un- 
der accepted  actuarial  principles  to  meet  all 
liabilities   on    Insurance   Issued    under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  any  total  dis- 
ability   Income    provision    attached   thereto. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorised 
to  invest  In  and  to  sell,  and  retire  special 
interest-bearing    obligations   of    the    United 
States  for  the  account  of  the  revolving  fund. 
Such  obligations  Issued  for  this  purpose  shall 
have  maturities  fixed  with  due  regard  for  the 
needs  of   the   fund   and  shall   bear   interest 
at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  market  yield 
(computed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  the  basis  of  market  quotations  as  of  the 
end  of   the  calendar  month  next  preceding 
the  date  of  Issue)  on  all  marketable  Interest - 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  then 
forming   a    part   of    the    public   debt  which 
are  not  due  or  callable  untU  after  the  expira- 
tion of  four  vears  from  the  end  of  such  cal- 


endar month;  except  that  where  such  aver- 
age market  yield  is  not  a  multiple  of 
ooe-elghth  of  1  per  centum,  the  rate  of  inter- 
est of  such  obligations  shall  be  the  miUtlple 
of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum  nearest  such 
market  yield. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  782  of  this  title,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  maxie  available  for  expendl- 
ttire  out  of  the  revolving  fund  such  sums 
as  Congress  may  deem  appropriate  to  pay  the 
cost  of  administration  of  Instiranee  Issued 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and 
any  total  disability  Income  provision  at- 
tached thereto,  for  transfer  to  the  appropri- 
ation, 'General  operating  expenses.  Veter- 
ans' Administration',  or  as  may  otherwise  be 
specified  in  appropriation  Acts. 

"(c)   Any  person  who  applies  for  insurance 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  who 
cannot    qualify    for    Insurance    thereunder 
solely  because  of  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity for  which  compensation  would  be  pay- 
able. If  10  per  centum  or  more  In  degree,  shall 
be  granted  insurance  under  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  are  contained  in  standard 
policies  of  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
except  (1)  five-year  level  premium  term  in- 
surance may  not  be  issued  or  renewed  on  the 
term  plan  after  the  applicant's  fiftieth  birth- 
day (2)  an  additional  premium  to  cover  ad- 
ministrative costs  to  the  Government  as  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  at  the  time 
of  Issue  shall  be  charged  for  insurance  Issued 
under  this  subsection  and  for  any  total  dls- 
abUity   Income    provision    attached    thereto 
(for   which  the  insured  may   suliscquently 
become  eligible)    and  thereafter  such  costs 
may  be  adjusted  as  the  Administrator  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  but  at  Intervals  of 
not  less  than  five  years;    (3)   the  Insurance 
and  any   total   disabUlty   Income   provision 
attached  thereto  siiall  be  on  a  nonpartlcl- 
patlng  iMLfiis;   (4)   all  settlements  on  policies 
Involving   annuities   shall  be  calculated   on 
the  basis  of  The  Annuity  Table  for  1949,  and 
interest   at   the   rate   of   3    per    centum  per 
annum;   (5)  all  rights  under  such  insurance 
and  any  total  disability  Income  provision  at- 
tached thereto,  whether  in  force  or  lapsed, 
shall  terminate  effective  upon  the  date  the 
policyholder  enters  on  active  duty  or  active 
duty  for  training  vmder  a  call  or  order  to 
such  duty  for  a  period  of  tliirty-one  days  or 
more;  (6)  the  Insurance  shall  not  be  payable 
for  death  wiiicii  occurs  wlien  the  insured  is 
on  active  duty  or  active  duty  for  training 
under   a   call   or  order   to  such  duty  for    a 
period  of   less  than  thirty-one  days,  if  de- 
pendency   SkOd    Indemnity    compensation    is 
payable  In  such  case  at  the  time  of  death, 
tiowever,  the  cash  value,  if  any,  less  any  in- 
debtedness siiall  be  paid  to  tiie  designated 
l>eneficiary.  if  living,  otherwise  to  tiie   in- 
sured's estate;    (7)    the   Insurance  shall  in- 
clude such  other  changes  in  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Administrator  determines  to 
he  reasonable  and  practicable;    (8)   all  pre- 
miums and  other  collections  on  the  insurance 
and  any  total  disablUty  Income  provision  at- 
tached tliereto  sliall  be  credited  direcUy  to 
the  National  Service  Life  lusiuance  appro- 
priation and  any  payments  on  such  Insur- 
ance and  total  disability  income  provision 
attached  thereto  sliall  \x  made  directly  from 
such  appropriation.     Appropriations  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section   are    liereby    authorized.      Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  782  of  this 
title,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made 
available    for    expenditure    out   of    the    Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  appropriation 
such  sums  as  Congress  may  deem  appropriate 
to  pay  the  cost  of  administration  of  Insur- 
ance issued  under  this  subsection,  and  any 
total    disability    Income    provision   attaciied 
thereto,    for   transfer    to   the   appropriation 
•General   operating   expanses,   Veterans'   Ad- 
ministration," or  as  may  otherwise  be  speci- 
fied In  appropriation  Acts. 
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"(di  NotwtUutancUng  the  provisions  ot 
section  782  of  this  title,  a  medical  examina- 
tion I  including  anjr  supplemental  examlnA- 
Uon  or  tests)  when  required  of  an  applicant 
for  Lnuance  of  Insurance  under  this  section 
or  any  total  disability  Income  provision  at- 
tached thereto  shall  be  at  the  applicant's  own 
expense  by  a  duly  licensed  physician. 

'^e)  No  lns\irance  shall  be  granted  under 
this  section  to  any  person  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 107  of  this  title  or  to  any  person  while 
on  active  duty  or  active  duty  for  training 
under  a  call  or  order  to  such  duty  for  a 
period  ot  UUrty-one  days  or  more 

'(f)(1)    Whenever  Insurance  Issued  under 
this  section  and  any  total  disability  Income 
provision  attached  thereto  is  terminated  as 
provided   In  this  section,    the  cash   value.   If 
any.  lees  any  Indebtedness,  of  a  permanent 
plan  policy  shall  be  paid  to  the  Insured     Any 
person  whooe  term  or  permanent  plan  policy, 
not  including  a  reduced  paid-up  policy,  was 
so  terminated  while  It  was  not  lapsed  may. 
upon    written    application    and    payment    of 
the    required    premium    made    within    one 
hundred   and   twenty   days   after  separation 
from  active  duty  or  active  duty  for  training, 
replace  such  policy  and  any  toUl  disability 
Income  provision  attached  thereto  which  was 
In   force   at   the   time   of   termination.     The 
policy   and   provision    Issued   to   replace   the 
terminated  Insurance  shall  be  on  the  same 
plan    and    shall    not    be    In    excess    of    the 
amount  of  Insurance  which  was  terminated. 
Any    person    whose    permanent    plan    policy 
was  so  terminated  while  such  insurance  was 
not  lapsed  may  reinstate  such  Insurance  and 
any    total    disability    Income    provision    at- 
tached thereto  which  was  In  force  a,t  time 
of    termination,    upon    written    applMpatton. 
payment  of  the  required  pwemJiim  aad  re- 
serve  within   the  one  hundred   and  twenty 
day  period  specified  above      A  person  whose 
paid-up  policy  was  so  terminated  may  rein- 
state such  paid-up  Insurance  within  the  one 
hundred    and    twenty    day    period    specified 
above,  and  any  total  disability  Income  pro- 
vision attached   thereto  which  was  In  force 
at  time  ot  termination,  upon  written  appli- 
cation and  payment  ot  the  required  ptremlum 
and  reserve.     Waiver  ot  premiums  and  total 
disability  Income  benefits  otherwise  author- 
ized under  this  chapter  shall  not  be  denied 
In  any  case  of  relnsUtement  or  replacement 
ct  insuranoe  or  the  disability  provision  under 
this  paragraph  In  which  it  U  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Administrator   that   the 
total  disability  oC  the  applicant  began  before 
the  date  of  his  applicaUon  for  such  rein- 
statement or  replacement.     The  provisions 
of  the  immediately  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  be  applicable  in  any  case  In  which  such 
total  disability  existed  prior  to  the  date  of 
application  for,  or  the  effective  date  erf.  the 
Insurance  originally  issued  under  thU  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  Any  person  whose  rights  under  a 
term  or  permanent  plan  policy  or  any  total 
disability  Income  provision  attached  thereto 
were  terminated  under  this  section,  while 
the  insurance  and  prorlsion  were  In  a  lapaed 
status,  may  upon  separation  from  active  duty 
or  acUTe  duty  for  training,  replace  such 
policy  and  provision  on  the  same  plan  and 
not  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  insurance 
terminated,  upon  written  appiicaUon  made 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
separation  from  such  duty,  payment  of  the 
required  premium  and  submission  of  evi- 
dence of  good  health  satisfactory  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

"(3)  Any  person  whose  rights  under  a  term 
or  permanent  plan  poUcy  or  toUl  disability 
income  provision  attached  thereto  were 
terminated  under  this  section,  whether  the 
InsTiranoe  and  provision  were  in  force  or 
lapsed,  may  upon  separaUon  from  actltre 
duty  or  active  duty  for  training  fA)  rein- 
state stich  permanent  plan  policy  and  pro- 
vision upon  written  application,  payment  of 
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the  required  premium  and  reserve,  and  sub- 
mission of  evidence  of  good  health  satis- 
factory to  the  Administrator;  or  (B)  rein- 
state such  term  policy  and  provision  ( within 
the  term  jierlod)  upon  written  application, 
payment  of  the  required  premlunu.  and 
submission  of  evidence  of  gotxl  health  satis- 
factory to  the  Administrator. 

"(4)  Five  year  level  premium  Insurance 
may  be  lasued  under  this  subsection  but  not 
renewed  on  the  term  plan  after  the  ap- 
plicants fiftieth  birthday  Insurance  re- 
placed under  this  subsecUon  shall  be  Issued 
at  the  premium  rate  for  the  applicant  s  then 
attained  age   ' 

Sac  3  Section  704  of  tlUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  (1 )  by  Inserting 
"(a)  •  Immediately  before  Insurance";  and 
(21  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  promulgate  a  policy  of  par- 
ticipating Insurance  may  be  converted  to  or 
exchanged  for  Insurance  Issued  under  this 
subsection  on  a  modified  life  plan  Insur- 
ance Issued  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  the  in- 
surance which  It  replaces,  exoept  (1)  the 
premium  rates  for  such  Insurance  shall  be 
based  on  the  1058  Commissioners  Standard 
Ordinary  Basic  Table  of  Mortality  and  Inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  3  per  centum  per  annum. 
{2)  all  cash.  loan,  paid-up.  and  extended 
values  shall  be  based  on  the  1098  Commis- 
sioners Standard  Ordinary  Basic  Table  of 
Mortality  and  Interest  at  the  rate  of  »  per 
centum  per  annum;  and  (3)  at  the  end  of 
the  day  preceding  the  sixty-fifth  birthday  of 
the  Insured  the  face  value  of  the  modified 
life  insurance  policy  or  the  amount  of  ex- 
tended term  Insurance  thereunder  shall  be 
automatically  reduced  by  one-half  thereof, 
without  any  reduction  In  premium 

"(c)    Under  such    reg\ilatlons   as   the   Ad- 
ministrator may  promulgate,  a  policy  of  non- 
partlclpatlng  Insurance  may  be  converted  to 
or    exchanged    for    insurance    issued    under 
this  subsection  on  a  modified  life  plan      In- 
surance Issued   under   this  subsection   shall 
be   on    the    same    terms   and    conditions    as 
the  insurance  which  It  replaces,  except  that 
(1)   term  Insurance  issued  under  section  631 
of  the  National  Service  Ufe  Insurance  Act 
of  1940  shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection   to  have   been  Issued   under 
secUon  7a3(b»    of  this  title;  and   (2)    at  the 
end    of    the    day    preceding    the    sixty-fifth 
birthday   of    the    insured    the   face   value  of 
the    modified    life    insurance    policy    or    the 
amount  of  extended   term  Insurance  there- 
under  shall     be    automatically    reduced    by 
one-half  thereof,  without  any  reduction  in 
premium.    Any  person  eligible  for  Insurance 
under  section  722(a).  or  secUon  725  of  this 
Utle  may  be  granted  a  modified  life  insur- 
ance policy  under  this  subsection  which,  sub- 
ject to  exception  (2)    above,  shall  be  issued 
on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  specified 
in  secUon  722(a>    or  section  725.  whichever 
Is  applicable 

■'(d)    Any  Insured  whose  modified  life  in- 
surance   policy   Is   In   force   by   payment   or 
waiver  of  premiums  on   the  day   before  his 
sixty-fifth   birthday  may   upon   written   ap- 
plication and   payment  of  premiums  made 
before  such    birthday    be   granted    National 
Service  Life  Insurance,  on  an    ordinary  life 
plan,   without   physical   examination,   in   an 
amount  of  not  less  than  8500.  In  multiples 
of  8250.  but  not  In  excess  of  one-half  ot  the 
face  amount  of  the  modified  life  Insurance 
policy  In  force  on  the  day  before  his  sixty- 
fifth  birthday      Insurance  Issued  under  this 
subeecUon  shall  be  effecUve  on  the  sixty-fifth 
birthday  of  the  Insured,     The  premium  rate. 
cash.     loan,    paid-up.    and    extended    values 
on  the  ordinary  life  insurance  Issued  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  based  on  the  same 
mortality   tables    and    Interest   rates   as   the 
Insurance    issued    under    the    modified    life 


policy  Settlements  on  policies  Invou  ina  »„ 
nultles  on  Insurance  Issued  under  this  .,,k 
section  shall  be  based  on  the  same  mortalitv 
or  annuity  tables  and  Interest  rates  as  ,url 
settlemente  on  the  modified  life  poUcv  iJ 
the  insured  Is  totally  disabled  on  the  d«v 
before  his  sixty-fifth  birthday  and  premium* 
on  his  modified  life  Insurance  policy  art 
being  waived  under  section  712  of  this  tltll 
or  he  is  entitled  on  that  date  to  waiver 
under  such  section  he  shall  be  automaticaiiv 
granted  the  maximum  amount  of  Insurance 
authorized  under  this  subsection  and 
premiums  on  such  Insurance  shall  be  waived 
during  the  continuous  total  dl.iAbllitv  r,t 
the  Insured  -  '      ' 

Sxc     4    The    analysis    of    subchapter    I    of 
chapter   19  of      title  38.   United  States  Code 
18    amended    by    adding   at    the   end    thereof 
the  following 

■725    Limited  period   for  acquiring  Insur- 
ance.  ■ 

Sec  5  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  as  of  the  first  day  of 
the  first  calendar  month  which  begln.s  more 
than  six  calendar  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act 


CIVIL     RIGHTS     AND    JOB     OPPOR- 
TUNITIES—MESSAGE    FROM    THE 
PRESIDENT  (  H  DOC.  NO   124 ) 
Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  there  is 
pending  at  the  desk  a  highly  privileged 
matter,   a  message  from   the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  on  civil  rights  issues 
and  proposed  legislation. 

As  I  said  earlier  this  afternoon.  I  tliink 
this  is  a  matter  of  great  historic  signlfl- 
cance  In  the  history  of  our  Republic     In 
years  to  come  the  historians  will  write 
of  this  great  message  of  the  President  of 
the    United   States   in   veins   similar  to 
those   of    writings   on    the   message   of 
Abraham    Lincoln    in    respect     to    the 
Emancipation     Proclamation,     for     the 
message  of  President  Kennedy  today  is  a 
message  which  seeks  to  put  into  effect 
the  rights  and  guarantees  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  in  respect  to  mak- 
ing the  Constitution  a  living  instrument 
of  value  to  the  Negro  citizens  of  America. 
I  Indicated  earlier  this  afternoon  that 
I   think   the  highest  respect   should  be 
paid  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  this  message,  and  that  the  mes- 
sage should  be  read  in  this  forum  today, 
rather  than  merely  filed  and  printed  in 
the  RicoRD. 

The  American  people  are  greatly  con- 
cerned about  all  the  implications  of  this 
message.  As  I  have  served  in  this  Cham- 
ber for  many  years.  I  have  listened  to 
messages  from  Presidents  read  from  the 
clerk  s  desk  of  this  body  when  those  mes- 
sages did  not  have  anywhere  near  the 
historic  significance  of  the  glorious  mes- 
sage of  President  Kennedy  today. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  respect- 
fully request  that  this  privileged  matter 
be  taken  up  at  this  time.  If  my  request 
is  granted— I  think.  parllamenUrily,  I 
am  entitled  to  have  it  granted  because  of 
the  privileged  nature  of  the  message— I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
shall  request  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the 
following    Senators   answered   to   their 

lujneb: 

I  No.  106  Leg  ] 

/aUD  Brvla  Miller 

Andenton  Gore  Morse 

Bartletl  Onienlnn  Morton 

Bsyb  Humphrey  Nelson 

Boc^s  Juvit8  Fell 

Burdlik  Johnston  Prouty 

Byrd.  V'.i  Kennedy  Scott 

Clark  M;insflcld  Thurmond 

Cooper  McCarthy  Williams.  IXl. 

Cotton  McClellan  "i'arborouKh 

CurlU  McNamara  Young.  Ohio 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  BublxI, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  tMr.  East- 
land),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edmondson],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGki],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Sergeant  at  Arras  be  directed  to  request 
the  attendance  of  absent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Bkall.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Brewstkk.  Mr. 
Btfd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Canhon,  Mr. 
Cail.son,  Mr  Case,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Cot- 
ton. Mr.  DIRK.SEN,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Domi- 
NicK.  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr. 
Engle.  Mr.  Pong.  Mr.  F^lbright.  Mr. 
GoLDWATER.  Mr.  HAR-ncE,  Mr.  Hayden, 
Mr.  HicKENLooPER,  Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Hol- 
LA.ND.  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Jack- 
son. Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Ksatimc,  Mr. 
Kefauver,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Lausciie.  Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  McGovein,  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre.  Mr.  Mechem.  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr. 
Monroney.  Mr.  Mundt.  Mr.  Muskie, 
Mrs.  Neubercer,  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Pear- 
son, Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr. 
RiBicoFF.  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Salton- 
STALL,  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Smathers,  Mrs. 
Smith.  Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.  Talmadce,  Mr.  Tower, 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota  entered  the 
Chamber  and  ans'wcred  to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  follow  ing  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

7*0  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Last  week  I  addressed  to  the  American 
people  an  appeal  to  conscience — a  re- 
quest for  their  cooperation  in  meeting 
the  growing  moral  crisis  in  American 
race  relations.  I  warned  of  "a  rising 
tide  of  discontent  that  threatens  the  pub- 
lic safety"  in  many  parts  of  the  country'. 
I  emphasized  that  "the  events  in  Bir- 
mingham and  elsewhere  have  so  in- 
creased the  cries  for  equality  that  no  city 
or  State  or  legislative  body  can  pi-udently 
choose  to  ignore  them."  "It  is  a  time  to 
act,"  I  said,  "in  the  Congress,  in  State 
and  local  legislative  bodies  and.  above  all. 
in  all  of  our  daily  lives." 


In  the  days  that  have  followed,  the 
predietionjB  of  increased  violence  have 
been  tracic&lly  borne  out.  The  "fires  of 
frustration  and  dlicord '  have  burned 
hotter  than  ever. 

At  the  same  time,  the  responae  of  the 
American  people  to  thlB  appeal  to  their 
principles  and  obligations  has  been  reas- 
suring. Private  progress — by  merchants 
and  unions  and  local  organizations — has 
been  marked,  if  not  uniform,  in  many 
areas.  Many  doors  long  closed  to  Ne- 
groes, North  and  South,  have  been 
opened.  Local  biracial  committees, 
under  private  and  public  sponsorship, 
have  mushroomed.  The  mayors  of  our 
major  cities,  whom  I  earlier  addressed, 
have  pledged  renewed  action.  But  f>er- 
sisting  inequalities  and  tensions  make  it 
clear  that  Federal  action  must  lead  the 
way.  providing  both  the  Nation's  stand- 
ard and  a  nationwide  solution.  In  short, 
the  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  join  with  the  execu- 
tive and  judicial  branches  in  making 
it  clear  to  all  that  race  has  no  place  in 
American  life  or  law. 

On  February  28  I  sent  to  the  Congress 
a  message  urging  the  enactment  this  year 
of  three  important  pieces  of  civil  rights 
legislation : 

1.  Voting:  Legislation  to  assure  the 
availability  to  all  of  a  basic  and  power- 
ful right — the  right  to  vote  in  a  free 
American  election — by  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  temporary  Federal  vot- 
ing referees  while  voting  suits  are  pro- 
ceeding in  areas  of  demonstrated  need; 
by  giving  such  suits  preferential  and 
expedited  treatment  in  the  Federal 
courts;  by  proliibiting  in  Federal  elec- 
tions the  application  of  different  tests 
and  standards  to  different  voter  appli- 
cants; and  by  providing  that,  in  voting 
suits  pertaining  to  such  elections,  the 
completion  of  the  sixth  grade  by  any  ap- 
plicant creates  a  presumption  that  he  is 
literate.  Armed  with  the  full  and  equal 
right  to  vote,  our  Negro  citizens  can  help 
win  other  rights  through  political  chan- 
nels not  now  open  to  them  in  many  areas. 

2.  Civil  Rights  Commission:  Legisla- 
tion to  renew  and  expand  the  authority 
of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  en- 
abling it  to  sei-ve  as  a  national  civil  rights 
clearing  house  offering  information,  ad- 
vice and  technical  assistance  to  any  pub- 
lic or  private  agency  that  so  requests. 

3.  School  desegregation:  Legislation 
to  pronde  Federal  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  to  aid  school  districts  in 
the  process  of  desegregation  in  compli- 
ance with  the  Constitution. 

Other  measmes  Introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress have  also  received  the  support  of 
this  administration,  including  those 
aimed  at  assuring  equal  employment  op- 
portunity. 

Although  these  recommendations  were 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  some  time 
ago.  neither  House  has  yet  had  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  any  of  these  essen- 
tial measures.  The  Negro's  drive  for 
justice,  however,  has  not  stood  still — 
nor  will  It,  it  is  now  clear,  imtil  full 
equality  is  achieved.  The  growing  and 
understandable  dissatisfaction  of  Negro 
citizens  with  the  present  pace  of  deseg- 
regation, and  their  increased  determina- 
tion to  secure  for  themselves  the  equality 
of  opportunity  and  treatment  to  which 


they  are  rightfully  entitled,  have  tinder - 
scored  what  should  already  have  been 
dear:  the  necessity  of  the  Congress  en- 
acting this  year — not  only  the  measures 
already  proposed — but  also  additional 
legislation  providing  legal  remedies  for 
the  denial  of  certain  individual  rights. 

The  venerable  code  of  equity  law  com- 
mands "for  every  wrong,  a  remedy." 
But  in  too  many  communities,  in  too 
many  parts  of  the  country,  wrongs  are 
inflicteid  on  Negro  citizens  for  which  no 
effective  remedy  at  law  is  clearly  and 
readily  available.  State  and  local  laws 
may  even  affirmatively  seek  to  deny  the 
rights  to  which  these  citizeius  are  fairly 
entitled — and  this  can  result  only  in  a 
decreased  respect  for  the  law  and  in- 
creased violations  of  the  law. 

In  the  continued  absence  of  congres- 
sional action,  too  many  state  and  local 
ofiQcials  as  well  as  businessmen  wiU  re- 
main unwilling  to  accord  these  rights  to 
all  citizens.  Some  local  courts  and  local 
merchants  may  well  claim  to  be  uncer- 
tain of  the  law.  while  those  merchants 
who  do  recognize  the  justice  of  the 
Negro's  request  (and  I  believe  these  con- 
stitute the  great  majority  of  merchants. 
North  and  South)  will  be  fearful  of  being 
the  first  to  move,  in  the  face  of  official, 
customer,  employee  or  competitive  pres- 
sures. Negroes,  consequently,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  increasingly  to  seek 
the  vindication  of  these  rights  through 
organized  direct  action,  with  all  its 
potentially  explosive  consequences,  such 
as  we  have  seen  In  Birmingham,  in 
Philadelphia,  in  Jackson,  in  Boston,  in 
Cambridge,  Md.,  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

In  short,  the  result  of  continued 
Federal  legislative  inaction  •will  be  con- 
tinued, if  not  increased,  racial  strife — 
causing  the  leadership  on  both  sides  to 
pass  from  the  hands  of  reasonable  and 
responsible  men  to  the  purveyors  of  hate 
and  violence,  endangering  domestic 
tranquillity,  retarding  our  Nation's 
economic  and  social  progress  and 
weakening  the  resp>ect  with  which  the 
rest  of  the  world  regards  us.  No 
American,  I  feel  sure,  would  prefer  this 
course  of  tension,  disorder  and  division — 
and  the  great  majority  of  our  citizens 
simply  cannot  accept  it. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  proposing  that 
the  Congress  stay  in  session  this  year 
until  it  has  enacted — preferably  as  a 
single  omnibus  bill — the  most  respon- 
sible, reasonable  and  urgently  needed 
solutions  to  this  problem,  solutions  which 
should  be  acceptable  to  all  fair-minded 
men.  This  bill  would  be  known  as  the 
"CivU  Rights  Act  of  1963,"  and  would 
include — in  addition  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned provisions  on  voting  rights  and 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission — additional 
titles  on  public  accommodations,  em- 
ployment. Federally  assisted  programs,  a 
Community  Relations  Service,  and 
education,  with  the  latter  including  my 
previous  recommendation  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  addition.  I  am  requesting  cer- 
tain legislative  and  budget  amendments 
designed  to  improve  the  training,  skills 
and  economic  oppwrtunitles  of  the 
economically  distressed  and  discon- 
tented, white  and  Negro  alike.  Certain 
executive  actions  are  also  reviewed  here ; 
but  legislative  action  is  imperative. 
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X.  BQUAL  ACCOMICODATTONS  U*  PUBLIC  FACILmiS 

Events  of   recent  weeks   have  ae&in 
underlined  how  deeply  our  Negro  citizens 
resent  the  Injustice  of  being  arbitrarily 
denied  equal  access  to  those  facilities  and 
accommodations    which    are    otherwise 
open  to  the  general  public.    That  is  a 
daily  insult  which  has  no  place  in  a  coun- 
try proud  of  its  heritage — the  heritage 
of  the  melUng  pot,  of  equal  rights,  of 
one  nation  and  one  people     No  one  has 
been  barred  on  account  of  his  race  from 
fighting  or  dying  for  America — there  are 
no  "white"'  or  'colored    signs  on  the  fox- 
holes or  graveyards  of  battle.     Surely, 
in  1963.  100  years  after  emancipation,  it 
should  not  be  necessary  for  any  Ameri- 
can citizen  to  demonstrate  in  the  streets 
for  the  opportunity  to  stop  at  a  hotel,  or 
to  eat  at  a  lunch  counter  in  the  very 
department  store  in  which  he  is  shop- 
ping, or  to  enter  a  motion  picture  house, 
on  the  same  terms  as  any  other  cus- 
tomer.   As  I  stated  in  my  message  to  the 
Congress  of  February  28,    "no  action  is 
more  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  democ- 
racy and  Constitution — or  more  right- 
fully resented  by  a  Negro  citizen  who 
seeks  only  equal   treatment — than  the 
barring  of  that  citizen  from  restaurants, 
hotels,  theaters,  recreational  areas,  and 
other      public      accommodations      and 
facilities." 

The  U.S.  Government  has  taken  action 
through  the  courts  and  by  other  means 
to  protect  those  who  are  peacefully  dem- 
onstrating   to    obtain    access    to    these 
pubUc     facilities;     and     it    has     taken 
action    to    bring    an    end    to    discrimi- 
nation In  rail,  bus  and  airline  terminals, 
to     open     up     restaurants     and     other 
public  facilities  in  all  buildings  leased  as 
well  as  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment,   and    to    assure    full    equality    of 
access    to    all    federally    owned    parks, 
forests,    and    other    recreational    areas. 
When  uncontrolled  mob  action  directly 
threatened  the  nondiscriminatory  use  of 
transportation    facilities    in    May    1961. 
Federal  marshals  were  employed  to  re- 
store order  and  prevent  potentially  wide- 
spread personal   and  property  damage. 
Growing  nationwide  concern  with  this 
problem,  however,  makes  it  clear  that 
further  Federal  action  is  needed  now  to 
secure  the  right  of  all  citizens  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  facilities  which  are  open 
to  the  general  public 

Such  legislation  is  clearly  consistent 
with  the  Constitution  and  with  our  con- 
cepts of  both  human  rights  and  prop- 
erty rights.  The  argument  that  such 
measures  constitute  an  unconstitutional 
interference  with  property  rights  has 
consistently  been  rejected  by  the  courts 
in  upholding  laws  on  zoning,  collective 
bargaining,  minimum  wages,  smoke  con- 
trol, and  countless  other  measures  de- 
signed to  make  certain  that  the  use  of 
private  property  is  consistent  with  the 
public  interest  While  the  legal  situa- 
tions are  not  parallel,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  issuing 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  100 
years  ago,  was  also  accused  of  violating 
the  property  rights  of  slave-owners. 
Indeed,  there  is  an  age-old  saying  that 
"property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
rights  ■ ;  and  no  property  owner  who  holds 
those  premises  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
at  a  profit  the  American  public  at  large 


can  claim  any  inherent  right  to  exclude 
a  part  of  that  public  on  grounds  of  race 
or  color.  Just  as  the  law  requires  com- 
mon carriers  to  serve  equally  all  who 
wish  their  services,  so  it  can  require  pub- 
lic accommodations  to  accommodate 
equally  all  segments  of  the  general  pub- 
lic.    Both  human   rights  and   property 

rights  are  foundations  of  our  society 

and  both  will  nourish  as  the  result  of 
this  measure 

In  a  society  which  is  increa.singly  mo- 
bile and  in  an  economy  which  is  increas- 
ingly interdependent,  business  establish- 
ments which  serve  the  public— such  as 
hotels,  restaurants,  theaters,  stores  and 
others— serve  not  only  the  members  of 
their  immediate  communities  but  travel- 
ers from  other  States  and  visitors  from 
abroad.  Their  goods  come  from  all  over 
the  Nation.  This  participation  in  the 
flow  of  interstate  commerce  has  given 
these  business  establishments  both  in- 
creased prosperity  and  an  increased  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  equal  access  and 
service  to  all  citizens 

Some  30  States,-  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia   and    numerous    cities — covering 
some    two-thirds    of    this   country    and 
well  over  two-thirds  of  its  people — have 
already  enacted  laws  of  varying  effec- 
tiveness against  discrimination  in  places 
of  public  accommodation,  many  of  them 
in   response  to  the  recommendation  of 
President  Truman  s  Committee  on  Civil 
Rights  in  1947.     But  while  their  efforts 
indicate  that  legislation  in  this  area  is 
not  extraordinary,  the  failure  of  more 
States  to  take  effective  action  makes  it 
clear  that  Federal  legislation  is  neces- 
sary    The  State  and  local  approach  has 
been    tried.     The    voluntary    approach 
has  been  tried      But  these  approaches 
are  insufficient  to  prevent  the  free  flov 
of  commerce  from  being  arbitrarily  and 
inefficiently  restrained  and  distorted  by 
discrimination   in  such   esUblishments 
Clearly  the  Federal  Government  has 
both   the   power  and   the  obligation   to 
eliminate     these    discriminatory    prac- 
tices   first,  because  they  adversely  affect 
the  national  economy  and  the  flow  of 
interstate  commerce;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause Congress  has  been  specifically  em- 
powered under  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment    to     enact     legislation     making 
certain   that   no   State   law  permits  or 
sanctions    the     unequal    protection    or 
treatment  of  any  of  its  citizens 

There  have  been  increasing  public 
demonstrations  of  resentment  directed 
against  this  kind  of  discrimination- 
demonstrations  which  too  often  breed 
tension  and  violence  Only  the  Federal 
Government,  it  is  clear,  can  make  these 
demonstrations  unnecessary  by  provid- 
ing peaceful  remedies  for  the  grievances 
which  set  them  off. 
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'■  Aiaska  California.  Colorado.  Connectlciir, 
Idaho.  Illinois  Indiana,  Iowa.  Kansas.  Maine, 
Maryland  Massachusetts.  Mlcklf^an  Mln- 
nes«>U  Montana.  Nebraska.  NewVlampshlre 
New  Jersey.  New  Mexico.  New  Ti\»rlc  North 
Dakota.  Ohio.  Oregon.  Pennsylvania  Rhode 
Island.  South  Dakota.  Vermont.  Washing- 
ton. Wisconsin  Wyoming  Cities  with  pub- 
lic accommodations  ordinances  which  are 
ouuide  the  above  Stat«8  Include  Washing- 
ton DC  Wilmington  Del  Louisville  Kv 
El  Paso  Tex  ,  Kansas  City.  Ifo  .  and  St 
Louis.    Mo. 


For  these  reasons,  I  am  today  pronm 
ing,  as  part  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act^J 
1963,  a  provision  to  guarantee  all  citi2*.n! 
equal  access  to  the  services  and  facilmS 
of  hotels,  resUurants,  places  of  amuJ 
ment  ai^d  retail  esUblishments. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  an  element«.« 
right      Its  denial  is  an  arbitrary  InZ 
nity   that  no  American  in   1963  should 
have   to   endure      The   proposal   would 
give  the  person  aggrieved  the  right  to 
obtain  a  court  order  against  the  offend 
ing  establi.shment  or  persons.    Upon  re 
ceiving  a  complaint  in  a  case  sufflcienUy 
important  to  warrant  his  conclusion  that 
a  suit  would  materially  further  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act,  the  Attorney  General— 
If  he  finds  that  the  aggrieved  party  is 
unable  to  undei-take  or  othen*ise  arrange 
for  a  suit  on  his  own  (for  lack  of  finan- 
cial means  or  effective  representation  or 
for  fear  of  economic  or  other  injury!  — 
will   fii-st   refer   the  case   for  voluntary 
settlement  to  the  Community  Relations 
Sei-vice  described  t>elow,  give  the  estab- 
lishment   involved    time    to   correct   it^ 
practices,  permit  State  and  local  equal 
access  laws  <  If  any>  to  operate  first,  and 
then,  and  only  then,  initiate  a  suit  for 
compliance.    In  short,  to  the  extent  that 
these  unconscionable  practices  can  be 
corrected  by  the  individual  owners,  lo- 
calities  and    States    <and    recent  expe- 
rience demonstrate  how  effectively  and 
uneventfully  this  can  be  done^ .  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  no  dc-Ure  to  inter- 
vene. 

But  an  explosive  national  piobiem 
cannot  await  city-by-city  solutions;  and 
those  who  loudly  abhor  Federal  action 
only  invite  it  if  they  neglect  or  evade 
their  own  obligations 

This  provision  will  open  doors  in  every 
part  of  the  countiy  which  never  .should 
have  been  closed.  Its  enactment  u-ill 
hasten  the  end  to  practices  which  have 
no  place  in  a  free  and  united  nation 
and  thus  help  move  this  potentially  dan- 
gerous problem  from  the  streets  to  the 
courts 

11      DtSEORECATION     OF    SCHOOI.S 

In  my  message  of  February  28,  while 
commending  the  progress  already  made 
in  achieving  desegregation  of  education 
at  all  levels  as  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, I  was  compelled  to  point  out  the 
slowness  of  progress  toward  primary  and 
secondary  school  desegregation  The 
Supreme  Court  has  recently  voiced  the 
same  opinion  Many  Negro  children 
entering  segregated  grade  schools  at  the 
time  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
1954  will  enter  segregated  high  schools 
thi^  year,  having  suffered  a  lo.ss  which 
can  never  be  regained  Indeed,  dis- 
crimination in  education  is  one  ba.sic 
cause  of  the  other  inequities  and  hard- 
ships inflicted  upon  our  Negro  citizen.s 
The  lack  of  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity deprives  the  individual  of  equal  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  restricts  his  con- 
tribution as  a  ciUzen  and  community 
leader,  encourages  him  to  drop  out  of 
school  and  impases  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  effort  to  eliminate  discriminatory 
practices  and  prejudices  from  our  na- 
tional life 

The  Federal  courts,  pur.suant  to  the 
19.54  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme  Court   and    earlier   decisions   on 
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institutions  of  higher  learning,  have 
shown  both  competence  and  courage  In 
directing  the  desegregation  of  schools 
on  the  local  level.  It  is  appropriate  to 
keep  this  resp>onsibility  largely  within 
the  judicial  arena.  But  it  is  unfair  and 
unrealistic  to  expect  that  the  burden  of 
initiating  such  cases  can  be  wholly  borne 
by  private  litigants.  Too  often  those 
entitled  to  bring  suit  on  behalf  of  their 
children  lack  the  economic  means  for 
instituting  and  maintaining  such  cases 
or  the  ability  to  withstand  the  personal, 
physical  and  economic  harassment 
which  sometimes  descends  upon  those 
who  do  institute  them.  The  same  is  true 
of  students  wishing  to  attend  the  col- 
lege of  their  choice  but  unable  to  assume 
the  burden  of  litigation. 

These  diflRculties  are  among  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  the  delay  in  carrying 
out  the  1954  decision;  and  this  delay 
cannot  be  justified  to  those  who  have 
been  hurt  as  a  result.  Rights  such  as 
the.se,  as  the  Supreme  Court  recently 
said,  are  "present  rights.  They  Are  not 
merely  hopes  to  some  future  enjoyment 
of  some  formalistic  constitutional  prom- 
ise The  basic  guarantees  of  our  Con- 
stitution are  wan-ants  for  the  here  and 
now." 

In  order  to  achieve  a  more  orderly 
and  consistent  compliance  with  the  Su- 
preme Court's  school  and  college  deseg- 
regation decisions,  therefore,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Congress  assert  its  specific 
constitutional  authority  to  implement 
the  14th  amendment  by  including  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963  a  new  title 
providing  the  following: 

I  A)  Authority  would  be  given  the  At- 
torney General  to  initiate  in  the  Federal 
district  courts  appropriate  legal  proceed- 
ings against  local  public  school  boards 
or  public  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing— or  to  intervene  in  existing  cases — 
whenever — 

lit  he  has  received  a  written  com- 
plaint from  students  or  from  the  par- 
ents of  students  who  are  being  denied 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  by  a  segre- 
gated public  school  or  college;  and 

1 2  >  he  certifies  that  such  persons  are 
unable  to  undertake  or  otherwise  ar- 
range for  the  initiation  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  legal  proceedings  for  lack 
of  financial  means  or  effective  legal  rep- 
resentation or  for  fear  of  economic  or 
other  injury;  and 

(3>  he  determines  that  his  initiation 
of  or  intervention  in  such  suit  will  ma- 
terially further  the  orderly  progress  of 
desegregation  in  public  education.  For 
this  purpose,  the  Attorney  General  would 
establish  criteria  to  determine  the  pri- 
ority and  relative  need  for  Federal  action 
in  those  districts  from  which  complaints 
have  been  filed. 

I B  >  As  previously  recommended,  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  would  be 
given  to  those  school  districts  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  which,  voluntarily  or  as 
the  result  of  litigation,  are  engaged  in 
the  process  of  meeting  the  educational 
problems  fiowing  from  desegregation  or 
racial  imbalance  but  which  are  in  need 
of  guidance,  experienced  help  or  finan- 
cial a-ssi.stance  in  order  to  train  their 
personnel  for  this  changeover,  cope  with 
new  difficulties  and  complete  the  job 
satisfactorily   (including  in  such  assist- 


ance loans  to  a  district  where  State  or 
local  funds  have  been  withdrawn  or 
withheld  because  of  desegregation). 

Public  institutions  already  operating 
without  racial  discrimination,  of  course, 
will  not  be  affected  by  this  statute. 
Local  action  can  always  make  Federal 
action  unnecessary.  Many  school  boards 
have  peacefully  and  voluntarily  deseg- 
regated in  recent  years.  And  while  this 
Act  does  not  include  private  colleges  and 
schools.  I  strongly  urge  them  to  live  up 
to  their  resp>onsibilities  and  to  recognize 
no  arbitrary  bar  of  race  or  color — for 
such  bars  have  no  place  in  any  Institu- 
tion, least  of  all  one  devoted  to  the  truth 
and  to  the  improvement  of  all  mankind. 

ni.    FAFB    AND  FtTLL  EMPLOYMENT 

Unemployment  falls  with  special 
cruelty  on  minority  groups.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  of  Negro  workers  is  more 
than  twice  as  high  as  that  of  the  work- 
ing force  as  a  whole.  In  many  of  our 
larger  cities,  both  North  and  South,  the 
number  of  jobless  Negro  youth — often 
20  percent  or  more — creates  an  atmos- 
phere of  frustration,  resentment  and 
unrest  which  does  not  bode  well  for  the 
future.  Delinquency,  vandalism,  gang 
warfare,  disease,  slums  and  the  high 
cost  of  public  welfare  and  crime  are  all 
directly  related  to  unemployment  among 
whites  and  Negroes  alike — and  recent 
labor  diflflculties  in  Philadelphia  may 
well  be  only  the  beginning  if  more  jobs 
are  not  found  in  the  larger  northern 
cities  in  particular. 

Employment  opportunities,  moreover, 
play  a  major  role  in  determining  wheth- 
er the  rights  described  above  are  mean- 
ingful. There  is  little  value  In  a  Negro's 
obtaining  the  right  to  be  admitted  to 
hotels  and  restaurants  if  he  has  no  cash 
in  his  pocket  and  no  job. 

Relief  of  Negro  unemployment  re- 
quires progress  in  three  major  areas: 

(1)  More  jobs  must  be  created 
through  greater  economic  growth.  The 
Negro — too  often  unskilled,  too  often  the 
first  to  be  fired  and  the  last  to  be  hired — 
Is  a  primary  victim  of  recessions,  de- 
pressed areas,  and  imused  industrial 
capacity.  Negro  unemployment  will  not 
be  noticeably  diminished  in  this  coun- 
try until  the  total  demand  for  labor  is 
effectively  increased  and  the  whole  econ- 
omy is  headed  toward  a  level  of  full  em- 
ployment. When  our  economy  operates 
below  capacity,  Negroes  are  more  severely 
affected  than  other  groups.  Conversely, 
return  to  full  emplojrment  yields  particu- 
lar benefits  to  the  Negro.  Recent  studies 
have  shown  that  for  every  1  percentage 
point  decline  in  the  general  unemploy- 
ment rate  there  tends  to  be  a  2- 
percentage -point  reduction  in  Negro 
unemployment. 

Prompt  and  substantial  tax  reduction 
is  a  key  to  achieving  the  full  employ- 
ment we  need.  The  promise  of  the  area 
redevelopment  program — which  har- 
nesses local  initiative  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  deep-seated  economic  distress — 
must  not  be  stifled  for  want  of  sufficient 
authorization  or  adequate  financing. 
The  accelerated  public  works  program 
is  now  gaining  momentum;  States,  cities, 
and  local  communities  should  press 
ahead  with  the  projects  financed  by  this 
measure.     In     addition.     I     have     in- 


structed the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Commerce,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  examine  how  their  programs 
for  the  relief  of  unemployment  and  eco- 
nomic hardship  can  be  still  more  inten- 
sively focused  on  those  areas  of  hard- 
core, long-term  tmemployment,  among 
both  white  and  non-white  workers.  Our 
concern  with  civil  rights  must  not  cause 
any  diversion  or  dilution  of  our  efforts 
for  economic  progress — for  without  such 
progress  the  Negro's  hopes  will  remain 
unfulfilled. 

(2)  More  education  and  training  to 
raise  the  level  of  skills.  A  distressing 
number  of  unemployed  Negroes  are 
illiterate  and  unskilled,  refugees  from 
farm  automation,  unable  to  do  simple 
computations  or  even  to  read  a  help- 
wanted  advertisement.  Too  many  are 
equipped  to  work  only  in  those  occupa- 
tions where  technology  and  other 
changes  have  reduced  the  need  for  man- 
power— as  farm  labor  or  manual  labor, 
in  mining  or  construction.  Too  many 
have  attended  segregated  schools  that 
were  so  lacking  in  adequate  funds  and 
faculty  as  to  be  unable  to  produce  quali- 
fied job  applicants.  And  too  many  who 
have  attended  nonsegregated  schools 
dropped  out  for  lack  of  incentive,  guid- 
ance or  progress.  The  xmemplojmaent 
rate  for  those  adults  with  less  than  5 
years  of  schooling  is  around  10  percent; 
it  has  consistently  been  double  the  pre- 
vailing rate  for  high  school  graduates; 
and  studies  of  public  welfare  recipients 
show  a  shockingly  high  proportion  of 
parents  with  less  than  a  primary  school 
education. 

Although  the  proportion  of  Negroes 
without  adequate  education  and  train- 
ing is  far  higher  than  the  proportion  of 
whites,  none  of  these  problems  is  re- 
stricted to  Negroes  alone.  This  Nation 
is  in  critical  need  of  a  massive  upgrading 
in  its  education  and  training  effort  for 
all  citizens.  In  an  age  of  rapidly  chang- 
ing technology,  that  effort  today  is  fail- 
ing millions  of  our  youth.  It  Is  especially 
failing  Negro  youth  in  segregated  schools 
and  crowded  slums.  If  we  are  ever  to 
lift  them  from  the  morass  of  social  and 
economic  degradation,  it  will  be  through 
the  strengthening  of  our  education  and 
training  services — ^by  improving  the 
quality  of  instruction;  by  enabling  our 
schools  to  cope  with  rapidly  expanding 
enrollments;  and  by  increasing  oppor- 
tunities and  incentives  for  all  individuals 
to  complete  their  education  and  to  con- 
tinue their  self-development  during 
adulthood. 

I  have  therefore  requested  of  the  Con- 
gress and  request  again  today  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  assist  educa- 
tion at  every  level  from  grade  school 
through  graduate  school. 

I  have  also  requested  the  enactment 
of  several  measures  which  provide,  by 
various  means  and  for  various  age  and 
educational  groups,  expanded  job  train- 
ing and  job  experience.  Today,  in  the 
new  and  more  urgent  context  of  this  mes- 
sage, I  wish  to  renew  my  request  for  these 
measures,  to  expand  their  prospective 
operation  and  to  supplement  them  with 
additional  provisions.  The  additional 
$400  million  which  will  be  required  be- 
yond   that    contained    in    the    January 
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budget  is  more  than  offset  by  the  various 
budget  reductions  which  I  have  already 
sent  to  the  Congress  in  the  last  4  months. 
Studies  show,  moreover,  that  the  loss  of 
1  year's  Income  due  to  unemployment  is 
more  than  the  total  cost  of  12  years  of 
education  through  high  school:  and, 
when  welfare  and  other  social  costs  are 
added,  it  is  clear  that  failure  to  take  these 
steps  will  cost  us  far  more  than  their  en- 
actment. There  is  no  more  profitable  in- 
vestment than  education,  and  no  greater 
waste  than  ill-trained  youth. 
Speciflcally.  I  now  propose : 

(A)  That  additional  funds  be  pro- 
vided to  broaden  the  manpower  develop- 
ment and  training  program,  and  that  the 
act  be  amended,  not  only  to  increase  the 
authorization  ceiling  and  to  postpone  the 
effective  date  of  State  matching  require- 
ments, but  also  lin  keeping  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Youth  Employment)  to  lower 
the  age  for  training  allowances  from  19 
to  16.  to  allocate  funds  for  literacy  train- 
ing, and  to  permit  the  payment  of  a 
higher  proportion  of  the  program's  train- 
ing allowances  to  out-of-school  youths, 
with  provisions  to  assure  that  no  one 
drops  out  of  school  to  take  advantage  of 
this  program ; 

(B)  That  additional  funds  be  provided 
to  finance  the  pending  youth  employ- 
ment bill,  which  is  designed  to  channel 
the  energies  of  out-of-school.  out-of- 
work  youth  into  the  constructive  outlet 
offered  by  hometown  improvement  proj- 
ects and  conservation  work; 

(C)  That  the  pending  vocational  edu- 
cation amendments,  which  would  greatly 
update  and  expand  this  program  of 
teaching  job  skills  to  those  in  school,  be 
strengthened  by  the  appropriation  of 
additional  funds,  with  some  of  the  added 
money  earmarked  for  those  areas  with 
a  high  incidence  of  school  drop-outs  and 
youth  unemployment,  and  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  program  of  demonstration 
youth  training  projects  to  be  conducted 
In  these  areas; 

<D)  That  the  vocational  education 
program  be  further  amended  to  provide 
a  work-study  program  for  youth  of  high- 
school  age.  with  Federal  funds  helping 
their  school  or  other  local  public  agency 
employ  them  part  time  in  order  to  enable 
and  encourage  them  to  complete  their 
training ; 

<E)  That  the  ceiling  be  raised  on  the 
adult  Kaslc  education  provisions  in  the 
pending  education  program,  in  order  to 
help  the  States  teach  the  fundamental 
tools  of  literacy  and  learning  to  cultur- 
ally deprived  adults.  More  than  22  mil- 
lion Americans  in  all  parts  of  the  countr>' 
have  less  than  8  years  of  schooling;  and 
(F>  That  the  public  welfare  work-re- 
lief and  training  program,  which  the 
Congress  added  last  year,  be  amended  to 
provide  Federal  financing  of  the  super- 
vision and  equipment  costs,  and  more 
Federal  demonstration  and  training 
projects,  thus  encouraging  State  and 
local  welfare  agencies  to  put  employable 
but  unemployed  welfare  recipients  to 
work  on  local  projects  which  do  not  dis- 
place other  workers. 

To  make  the  above  recommendations 
effective.  I  call  upon  more  States  to 
adopt  enabling  legislation  covering  un- 


employed fathers  under  the  aid- to-de- 
pendent children  program,  thereby  gain- 
ing their  services  for  work-relief  jobs, 
and  to  move  ahead  more  vigorously  In 
Implementing  the  manpower  develop- 
ment and  training  program.  I  am  ask- 
ing the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  HEW 
to  make  use  of  their  authority  to  deal 
directly  with  communities  and  voca- 
tional .school^  whenever  State  co- 
opt^ration  or  progress  Is  insufficient, 
particularly  In  those  areas  where  youtli 
unemployment  is  too  high.  Above  all,  I 
urge  the  Cont;res.s  to  enact  all  of  these 
measures  with  alacrity  and  foresight. 

For  even  the  complete  elimination  of 
racial  discrimination  In  employment — a 
goal  toward  which  tlus  Nation  must 
strive  ^as  discussed  below — will  not  put 
a  single  unemployed  Negro  to  work  un- 
less he  has  the  skills  required  and  unless 
more  jobs  have  been  created— and  thus 
the  passage  of  leelsLatlon  described  above 
(under  both  sections  <li  and  i2M  Is  es- 
sential If  the  objectives  of  this  message 
are  to  be  met. 

'3)  Finally  racial  discrimination  In 
employment  must  be  eliminated.  Denial 
of  the  right  to  work  Is  unfair,  regard- 
less of  its  victim.  It  Is  doubly  unfair  to 
throw  its  burden  on  an  Individual  be- 
cause of  his  race  or  color.  Men  who 
served  side  by  side  with  each  other  on 
the  field  of  battle  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty working  side  by  side  on  an  assembly 
Line  or  construction  project. 

Therefore,  to  combat  this  evU  In  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

tA)  The  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Vice  President,  should  be 
given  a  permanent  statutory  basis,  assur- 
ing it  of  adequate  financing  and  enforce- 
ment procedures.  That  Committee  Is 
now  stepping  up  its  efforts  to  remove 
racial  barriers  In  the  hiring  practices  of 
Federal  departments,  agencies,  and  Fed- 
eral contractors,  covering  a  total  of  some 
20  million  employees  and  the  Nation's 
major  employers.  I  have  requested  a 
company-by-company,  plant-by-plant, 
union-by-union  report  to  assure  the  im- 
plementation of  this  policy. 

(B)  I  will  shortly  issue  an  Executive 
order  extending  the  authority  of  the 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity to  include  the  construction  of 
buildings  and  other  facilities  undertaken 
wholly  or  in  part  as  a  result  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs. 

•  C'  I  have  directed  that  all  Federal 
construction  programs  be  reviewed  to 
prevent  any  racial  discrimination  in  hir- 
ing practices,  either  directly  in  the  re- 
jection of  presently  available  qualified 
Negro  workers  or  indirectly  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  Negro  applicants  for  appren- 
ticeship training. 

<D>  I  have  directed  the  Secretary-  of 
Labor,  in  the  conduct  of  his  duties  under 
the  Federal  Apprenticeship  Act  and  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  10925.  to  require  that 
the  admission  of  young  workers  to  ap- 
prenticeship programs  be  on  a  com- 
pletely nondiscriminatory  basis. 

'E>  I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  make  certain  that  the  Job 
counseling  and  placement  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Federal -State  Emplo>-ment 
Service    are   carried   out   on   a   nondis- 


cruninatory  ba.sis,  and  to  help  assure 
that  full  and  equal  employment  opoor 
tunlty  is  provided  all  qualified  Negro  ao^ 
plicants.  The  selection  and  referral  of 
applicanu  for  employment  and  for 
trainmg  opportunities,  and  the  admlnis 
tration  of  the  employment  offices'  other 
services  and  facilities,  must  be  earned  on 
without  regard  to  race  or  color  This 
will  be  of  special  importance  to  Negroes 
graduating  from  high  .school  or  collece 
this  month. 

(F»  The  Dtpaitment  of  Justice  has 
intervened  in  a  case  now  pending  before 
the  NLRB  mvolving  charges  of  racial 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  certain 
union  hxrals. 

iGj  As  a  paj  t  of  its  new  policy  on 
Federal  employee  organizations,  this 
Govermnent  will  recognize  only  those 
that  do  not  discriminate  on  grounds  of 
race  or  color. 

( H »  I  have  called  upon  the  leaders  of 
organized  labor  to  end  discrimination 
In  their  membership  policies;  and  some 
118  unions,  representing  85  percent  of 
the  AFL-CIO  membership,  have  signed 
nondiscrimination  agreements  with  the 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Op. 
portunity.    More  are  expected. 

d'  Finally.  I  renew  my  support  of 
pending  Federal  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices legislation,  applicable  to  both  em- 
ployers and  unions.  Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  Nation's  labor  force  is 
already  covered  by  Federal.  State  and 
local  equal  employment  opportunity 
measures — including  those  employed  in 
the  22  States  and  numerous  cities  which 
have  enacted  such  laws  as  well  as  those 
paid  directly  or  indirectly  by  Federal 
funds.  But.  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
testified  in  January  1962,  Federal  legisla- 
tion Ls  desirable,  for  it  would  help  set  a 
standard  for  all  the  Nation  and  close 
existing  gaps. 

This  problem  of  unequal  job  opportu- 
nity must  not  be  allowed  to  grow,  as  the 
result  of  either  recession  or  discrimina- 
tion. I  enlist  every  employer,  every  la- 
bor union,  and  every  agency  of  Govern- 
ment— whether  affected  directly  by  these 
measures  or  not — in  the  task  of  seeing  to 
it  that  no  false  lines  are  drawn  in  assur- 
ing equality  of  the  right  and  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  decent  hving. 

IV.  coMMUNrrT  relations  servre 
I  have  repeatedly  stressed  the  fact  that 
progre.ss  in  race  relations,  while  it  can- 
not be  delayed,  can  be  more  .solidly  and 
more  peacefully  accomplished  to  the  ex- 
tent that  legislation  can  be  buttressed  by 
voluntary  action.  I  have  urged  eacli 
memt)er  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
to  establish  biracial  human  relation.^ 
committees  in  every  city;  and  I  hope  al! 
communities  will  establish  such  a  group 
pieferably  throuRh  official  action.  Such 
a  board  or  committee  can  provide  invalu- 
able sei  vices  by  identifying  community 
ten.sions  before  they  roach  the  crisi.s 
stage,  by  improving  cooperation  and 
communication  between  the  races,  and 
by  advising  local  official.s.  merchants,  and 
organizations  on  the  steps  which  can  be 
taken  to  insure  prompt  progress. 

A  similar  agency  is  needed  on  the  Fed- 
eral level — to  work  with  these  local  com- 
mittees, providing  them  with  advice  and 
a.ssLstance — to  work  in  these  communities 
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which  lack  a  local  committee — and  gen- 
erally to  help  ease  tensions  and  suspi- 
cions, to  help  resolve  interracial  disputes, 
and  to  work  quietly  to  Improve  relations 
in  any  community  threatened  or  torn 
with  strife.  Such  an  effort  is  in  no  way 
a  substitute  for  effective  legislative  guar- 
antees of  human  rights.  But  conciliation 
and  cooperation  can  facilitate  the 
achievement  of  those  rights,  enabling 
legislation  to  operate  more  smoothly  and 
more  effectively. 

The  Department  of  Justice  and  its  Civil 
Rights  Division  have  already  performed 
yeoman  service  of  this  nature,  in  Bir- 
mingham, in  Jackson,  and  throughout 
the  country.  But  the  problem  has  grown 
beyond  the  time  and  energies  which  a  few 
othei-wlse  burdened  officials  can  make 
available — and.  in  .some  areas,  the  con- 
fidence of  all  will  be  greater  in  an  inter- 
mediary whose  duties  are  completely 
sepai"ated  from  departmental  functions 
of  investigation  or  litigation. 

It  is  my  intention,  therefore,  to  estab- 
lish by  Executive  order  <  until  such  time 
as  it  can  be  created  by  statute!  an  in- 
dependent Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice— to  fulfill  the  functions  described 
above,  working  through  regional.  State 
and  local  committees  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, and  offering  its  services  in  tension- 
toni  communities  either  upon  Its  own 
motion  or  up>on  the  request  of  a  local  of- 
ficial or  other  party.  Authority  for  such 
a  service  is  included  in  the  proposed  om- 
nibus bill.  It  will  work  without  publicity 
and  hold  all  Information  imparted  to  its 
oCBcers  in  strict  confidence.  Its  own  re- 
sources can  t>e  preserved  by  Its  encourag- 
ing and  assisting  the  creation  of  State 
and  local  committees,  either  on  a  contin- 
uing basis  or  In  emergency  situations. 

Without  powers  of  enforcement  or  sub- 
pena.  such  a  service  is  no  substitute  for 
other  measures;  and  it  cannot  guarantee 
success.  But  dialog  and  discussion  are 
always  better  than  violence — and  this 
agency,  by  enabling  all  concerned  to  sit 
down  and  reason  together,  can  play  a 
major  role  in  achieving  peaceful  progress 
in  civil  rights. 

V.     FEDERAL     PROGRAMS 

Simple  justice  requires  that  public 
funds,  to  which  all  taxpayers  of  all  races 
contribute,  not  be  spent  in  any  fashion 
which  encourages,  entrenches,  subsidizes 
or  results  In  racial  discrimination.  Di- 
rect discrimination  by  Federal,  State  or 
local  governments  is  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution.  But  Indirect  discrimina- 
tion, through  the  use  of  Federal  funds, 
Is  just  as  invidious;  and  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  courts  to  pre- 
vent each  individual  violation.  Congress 
and  the  Executive  f\ave  their  responsibil- 
ities to  uphold  the  Constitution  also;  and. 
In  the  1960's  the  executive  branch  has 
sought  to  fulfill  it5  responsibilities  by 
banning  di-scrimination  in  federally  fi- 
nanced housing,  in  NDEA  and  NSF  in- 
stitutes, in  federally  affected  employ- 
ment, in  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Fleserve, 
In  the  training  of  civilian  defense  work- 
ei-s  and  In  all  federally  owned  and  leased 
facilities. 

Many  statutes  providing  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance,  however,  define  with 
such  precision  both  the  Administrator's 
role    and    the    conditions    upon    which 


specified  amounts  shall  be  given  to  des- 
ignated recipients  that  the  amount  of 
administrative  discretion  remaining — 
which  might  be  used  to  withhold  fimds 
If  discrimination  were  not  ended — is  at 
best  questionable.  No  administrator 
has  the  unlimited  authority  to  invoke 
the  Constitution  In  opposition  to  the 
mandate  of  the  Congress.  Nor  would  it 
always  be  helpful  to  require  uncondi- 
tionally— as  is  often  proposed — the  with- 
drawal of  all  Federal  funds  from  pro- 
grams urgently  needed  by  Negroes  as 
well  as  whites;  for  this  may  only  pe- 
nalize those  who  least  deserve  it  without 
ending  discrimination. 

Instead  of  permitting  this  issue  to  be- 
come a  political  device  often  exploited 
by  those  opposed  to  social  or  economic 
progress,  it  would  be  better  at  this  time 
to  pass  a  single  comprehensive  provision 
making  it  clear  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  not  required,  under  any 
statute,  to  furnish  any  kind  of  financial 
assistance — by  way  of  grant,  loan,  con- 
tract, guaranty,  insurance,  or  other- 
wise— to  any  program  or  activity  in 
which  racial  discrimination  occurs. 
This  would  not  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  cut  off  all  Federal  aid  of  all 
kinds  as  a  means  of  punishing  an  area 
for  the  discrimination  occurring  there- 
in— but  it  would  clarify  the  authority  of 
any  administrator  with  respect  to  Fed- 
eral funds  or  financial  assi-stance  and 
discriminatory  practices. 

CONCLUSION 

Many  problems  remain  that  cannot  be 
ignored.  The  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion I  have  recommended  will  not  solve 
all  our  problems  of  race  relations.  This 
bill  must  be  supplemented  by  action  in 
every  branch  of  government  at  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  level.  It  must  be 
supplemented  as  well  by  enlightened 
private  citizens,  private  businesses  and 
private  labor  and  civic  organizations,  by 
responsible  educators  and  editors,  and 
certainly  by  religious  leaders  who  rec- 
ognize the  conflict  between  racial  bigotry 
and  the  Holy  Word. 

This  is  not  a  sectional  problem — it  is 
nationwide.  It  is  not  a  partisan  prob- 
lem. The  proposals  set  forth  above  are 
based  on  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
views  of  leaders  of  both  parties  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  In  1957  and  1960, 
members  of  both  parties  rallied  behind 
the  civil  rights  measures  of  my  prede- 
cessor; and  I  am  certain  that  this  tradi- 
tion can  be  continued,  as  it  has  in  the 
case  of  world  crises.  A  national  do- 
mestic crisis  also  calls  for  bipartisan 
unity  and  solutions. 

We  will  not  solve  these  problems  by 
blaming  any  group  or  section  for  the 
legacy  which  has  been  handed  down  by 
past  generations.  But  neither  will  these 
problems  be  solved  by  clinging  to  the 
patterns  of  the  past.  Nor.  finally,  can 
they  be  solved  in  the  streets,  by  lawless 
acts  on  either  side,  or  by  the  physical 
actions  or  presence  of  any  private  group 
or  public  official,  however  appealing  such 
melodramatic  devices  may  seem  to  some. 

During  the  weeks  past,  street  demon- 
strations, mass  picketing  and  parades 
have  brought  these  matters  to  the  Na- 
tion's attention  in  dramatic  fashion  in 
many    cities    throughout    the    United 


States.  This  has  happened  because 
these  racial  injustices  are  real  and  no 
other  remedy  was  in  sight.  But,  as  feel- 
ings have  risen  in  recent  days,  these 
demonstrations  have  increasingly  en- 
dangered lives  and  proi>erty,  enfiamed 
emotions  and  luinecessarily  divided 
communities.  They  are  not  the  way  in 
which  this  country  should  rid  itself  of 
racial  discrimination.  Violence  is  never 
justified;  and,  while  peaceful  communi- 
cation, deliberation  and  i>etitions  of  pro- 
test continue.  I  want  to  caution  against 
demonstrations  which  can  lead  to  vio- 
lence. 

This  problem  is  now  before  the  Con- 
gress. Unruly  tactics  or  pressures  will 
not  help  and  may  hinder  the  effective 
consideration  of  these  measures.  If  they 
are  enacted,  there  will  be  legal  remedies 
available;  and,  therefore,  while  the  Con- 
gress is  completing  its  work,  I  urge  all 
community  leaders,  Negro  and  white,  to 
do  their  utmost  to  lessen  tensions  and 
to  exercise  self-restraint.  The  Congress 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  freely 
work  its  will.  Meanwhile,  I  strongly 
support  action  by  local  public  officials 
and  merchants  to  remedy  these  griev- 
ances on  their  own. 

The  legal  remedies  I  have  proposed 
are  the  embodiment  of  this  Nation's 
basic  p>osture  of  common  sense  and  com- 
mon justice.  They  involve  every  Ameri- 
can's right  to  vote,  to  go  to  school,  to  get 
a  job  and  to  be  served  in  a  public  place 
without  arbitrary  discrimination — rights 
which  most  Americans  take  for  granted. 

In  short,  enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1963  at  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress— however  long  it  may  take  and 
however  troublesome  it  may  be — is  im- 
perative. It  will  go  far  toward  provid- 
ing reasonable  men  with  the  reasonable 
means  of  meeting  these  problems;  and 
it  will  thus  help  end  the  kind  of  racial 
strife  which  this  Nation  can  hardly 
afford.  Rancor,  violence,  disunity  and 
national  shame  can  only  hamper  our 
national  standing  and  security.  To 
paraphrase  the  words  of  Lincoln:  "In 
giving  freedom  to  the  Negro,  we  assure 
freedom  to  the  free — honorable  alike  in 
what  we  give  and  what  we  preseirve.' 

I  therefore  ask  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  set  aside  sectional  and  political 
ties  and  to  look  at  this  issue  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Nation.  I  ask  you  to 
look  into  your  hearts — not  in  search  of 
charity,  for  the  Negro  neither  wants  nor 
needs  condescension — but  for  the  one 
plain,  proud,  and  priceless  quality  that 
unites  us  all  as  Americans;  a  sense  of 
justice.  In  this  year  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Centennial,  justice  requires  us  to 
insure  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  all 
Americans  and  their  posterity — not 
merely  for  reasons  of  economic  efficiency, 
world  diplomacy,  and  domestic  tranquil- 
lity— but,  above  all.  because  it  is  right. 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House.  June  19,  1963. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF   1963 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk,  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  fMr.  Dirsken] 
and  myself,  a  bill,  and  ask  that  it  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 
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Mr  DIRKSEN  subswjuently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  with 
respect  to  the  bill  that  the  majority 
leader  Just  Introduced,  that  it  lie  on  the 
desk  until  the  end  of  the  work  day  on 
Monday,  for  cosponsors. 

The  PRESTDTNO  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred and,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  printed  in  the  Record;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie  on  the 
desk  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S  1750 »  to  enforce  the  con- 
stitutional ritrht  to  vote,  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity, to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  institute  suits  to  protect  con- 
stitutional rights  in  education,  to  estab- 
lish a  Community  Relations  Service,  to 
extend  for  4  years  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination 
in  federally  assisted  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mans- 
FT«LD  «for  himself  and  Mr.  DniKse.N), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Americm  in  Confires.i  asaembled .  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  •'ClvU  Rlghta  Act  of 
1963   • 

nrtj:  i — voting  bights 
Sec.  101  SecUoa  2004  of  the  Revised  SUt- 
utea  (42  U^  C  1&71) ,  as  £miende<l  by  aec- 
Uon  131  of  the  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1957 
(71  Stat.  637).  and  aa  further  amended  by 
section  601  of  the  Ctvtl  Rights  Act  of  i960 
(74  Stat  901 .  Is  further  amended  as  follows 
(a)  Insert  ■1"  after  "(a)  '  In  subsection 
(a)  and  add  at  the  end  of  subsection  tai 
the  following  new  paragraphs; 

■■^2)  No  person  acting  under  color  of  law 
shall— 

"lA)  In  determining  whether  any  Indi- 
vidual is  qualified  under  State  law  to  vote 
In  any  Federal  election  apply  any  standard, 
practice,  or  procedure  different  from  the 
standards,  practices,  or  procedures  applied 
to  Individuals  similarly  situated  who  have 
been  found  by  State  officials  to  be  qualified 
to  vote. 

"{S)  deny  the  right  of  any  Individual  to 
vote  In  any  Federal  election  because  of  an 
error  or  omission  of  such  Individual  on  any 
record  or  paper  relating  to  any  application, 
re^stration.  payment  of  poll  tax.  or  other 
act  requisite  to  voting,  if  such  error  or 
omission  la  not  material  In  determining 
whether  such  individual  is  quallQed  under 
State  law  to  vote  in  such  election;   or 

"(C)  employ  any  literacy  test  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  voting  in  any  Federal  election 
tinleas  (1)  such  test  is  administered  to  each 
Individual  whoUy  In  writing  and  (11)  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  test  and  uf  the  answers 
given  by  the  individual  is  furnished  to  him 
within  twenty-flve  days  of  the  submission  of 
his  written  request  made  within  the  period 
of  time  during  which  records  and  papers 
are  required  to  be  retained  and  preserved 
pursuant  to  title  III  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  I960  (43  use  1974- 74e;  74  Stat  88) 
(31  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 
"(A)  the  term  vote'  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  in  subsection  (e)  of  this  section; 
"(B)  the  words  Federal  election'  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  in  subsection  (f  i 
of  this  aecUoii:  and 

"(C)  the  phrase  'literacy  test'  Includes  any 
test  of  the  ability  to  read,  write,  understand, 
or  Interpret  any  matter.' 

(b)  Insert  Immediately  following  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section   I  CI    the  following  new  sentence:   "If 


In  any  .such  prfveeding  literacy  Is  a  relevant 
fact  it  shall  be  presumed  that  any  person 
who  has  not  been  adjudged  an  Incompetent 
and  who  has  completed  the  sixth  grade  In  a 
public  school  In.  or  a  private  school  ac- 
credited by,  any  State  or  territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  where  instruction  Is 
carried  on  predominantly  In  the  English  lan- 
guage, poseeesee  sufficient  literacy,  compre- 
hension, and  Intelligence  to  vote  in  any  Fed- 
eral electh>n  as  de.lned  in  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section." 

ic)  Add  the  following  subsection  "(f)  " 
and  designate  the  present  subsection  "(f)" 
as  subsection  "(g) "; 

"if)  Whenever  In  any  proceeding  Insti- 
tuted pursuant  to  subsection  (o  the  com- 
plaint requests  a  finding  of  a  pattern  or 
practice  pursuant  to  subsection  (e),  and 
such  complaint,  or  a  motion  filed  within 
twenty  days  after  the  efTecUve  date  of  this 
.\ct  in  the  case  of  any  proceeding  which  is 
pending  before  a  district  court  on  such  ef- 
fective date.  (1)  Is  signed  by  the  Attorney 
General  (or  In  his  absem^  the  Acting  At- 
torney General),  and  (2i  alleges  that  In  the 
affected  area  fewer  than  15  per  centun\  of 
the  total  r.  vimt>er  of  voting  age  persons  of 
the  san^e  race  as  the  persons  alleged  In  the 
complaint  U.)  have  been  discriminated  against 
are  registered  {or  otherwise  recorded  as 
qualified  to  vote),  any  person  resident 
within  the  affected  area  who  Is  of  the  same 
race  as  the  persons  alleged  to  have  been  dis- 
criminated against  shall  be  entitled,  upon 
his  application  therefor,  to  an  order  declar- 
ing him  qualified  to  vote,  upon  proof  that 
at  any  election  or  elections  (1)  he  la  quali- 
fied under  State  law  to  vote,  and  (2)  he  has 
since  the  filing  of  the  proceeding  under  sub- 
section (c)  been  (A)  deprived  of  or  denied 
under  color  of  law  the  opportunity  to  reg- 
ister to  vote  or  otherwise  to  qualify  to  vote, 
or  iB)  found  not  qualified  to  vote  by  any 
person  acting  under  color  of  law  Such 
order  shall  be  effective  as  to  any  Federal  or 
State  election  held  within  the  longest  period 
for  which  such  applicant  could  have  been 
registered  or  otherwise  qualified  under  State 
law  at  which  Uie  applicant's  qualifications 
would  under  State  law  entitle  him  to  vote: 
Provided.  That  in  the  event  It  Is  determined 
upon  final  disposition  of  the  proceeding.  In- 
cluding any  review,  that  no  pattern  or  prac- 
tice of  deprivation  of  any  right  secured  by 
subsection  (S)  exists,  the  order  shall  there- 
after no  longer  qualify  the  applicant  to  vote 
m  any  subsequent  election. 

"Notwithstanding  any  Inconsistent  provi- 
sion of  State  law  or  the  action  of  any  State 
officer  or  court,  an  applicant  so  declared 
qualified  to  vote  shall  be  permitted  to  vote 
as  provided  herein.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  cause  to  be  transmitted  certified  copies 
of  any  order  declaring  a  person  qu.ilifled  to 
vote  to  the  appropriate  election  officers.  The 
refusal  by  ajiy  such  officer  with  notice  of 
such  order  to  permit  any  pxerson  so  qualified 
to  vote  at  an  appropriate  election  shall  con- 
stitute contempt  of  court 

" \n  application  for  an  order  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  t>e  heard  within  ten 
days,  and  the  execution  of  any  order  dispos- 
ing of  such  application  shall  not  be  stayed 
If  the  effect  of  such  stay  would  be  to  delay 
the  effectiveness  oX  the  order  beyond  the  date 
of  .any  election  at  which  the  applicant  would 
otherwise  be  enabled  to  vote. 

"The  court  may  appoint  one  or  more  per- 
sons, to  be  known  as  temporary  voting  ref- 
erees, to  receive  applications  pursusnt  to  this 
subsection  and  to  take  evidence  and  report 
to  the  court  findings  as  to  whether  at  any 
election  or  elections  (1)  any  applicant  en- 
titled under  this  subsection  to  apply  for  an 
order  declaring  him  qualified  to  vote  is  quali- 
fied under  State  law  to  vote,  and  (2)  he  has 
since  the  filing  of  the  proceeding  under  sub- 
sectl.>n  (c)  been  |A)  deprived  of  or  denied 
under  color  of  law  the  opportunity  to  register 
to   vote  or  otherwise   to  qualify   to   vote,  or 


(B)  found  not  qualified  Ui  vote  by  any  per 
son  acting  under  co1..)t  of  law.  The  prol 
cedure  for  processing  applications  under  this 
subsection  and  for  U»e  entry  of  orders  shall 
be  the  .same  as  that  provided  lor  In  the 
fourth  and  fifth  parixgraphs  of  subsecUon 
(e). 

"In  ap[xilntlng  a  temporary  voting  referee 
the  court  shall  make  Us  selection  from  % 
ptinel  provided  by  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  circuit  Any  temp.^rary  voting  referee 
shall  be  a  resident  and  a  qualified  voter 
of  the  State  in  wlucli  he  Is  to  serve.  He 
shall  sutwcrlbe  to  the  oath  of  office  required 
by  section  1757  of  the  Revised  Sututes  (& 
use  16).  and  shall  to  the  extent  not  in- 
consistent  herewith  have  all  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  a  master  by  rule  53(c)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure.  The 
compensation  to  be  allowed  any  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  dUtrlct  court  pursuant  to 
this  .subsection  sliall  be  fixed  by  the  court 
and  shall  be  payable  by  the  United  SUtes 
In  the  event  that  the  district  court  shali 
appoint  a  retired  (ifllcer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  serve  as  a  temporary  voting 
referee,  such  officer  or  employee  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive,  in  addition  to  any  compen- 
sation for  services  rendered  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  all  retirement  benefits  to  wblch 
he   may  otherwise  be  entitled 

"The  court  or  temporary  voting  referee 
shall  entertain  applications  and  the  court 
shall  l!«sue  orders  pursuant  to  this  sub.ser. 
tlon  until  final  disposition  of  tlie  proceed- 
ing under  subsection  (c».  Including  any  re- 
view or  until  the  finding  of  a  pattern  or 
practice  pursuant  to  subsection  (e),  which- 
ever .shall  first  occur  Applications  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  determined  ex- 
peditiously, and  this  subsection  shall  in 
no  way  be  construed  as  a  limitation  upon 
the  existing  powers  of  the  court 

"When  used  In  this  subsection,  the  words 
Federal  election'  shall  mean  any  general 
special,  or  primary  election  held  solely  (tt  In 
part  for  the  purpose  of  electing  or  selectitif; 
any  candidate  for  the  office  of  President 
Vice-President,  presidential  elector.  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  or  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  the  words  'State  election' 
shall  mean  any  other  general  special,  or  pri- 
mary election  held  solely  or  in  part  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  or  selecting  any  candi- 
date for  public  office;  the  words  'affected 
area"  shall  mean  that  county,  parish,  cr  simi- 
lar subdivision  o^  the  State  In  which  the 
laws  of  the  State  relating  to  voting  are  or 
have  been  administered  by  a  person  who  Is  a 
defendant  In  the  proceeding  Instituted  un- 
der subsecUon  (C)  on  the  date  ikxt  original 
complaint  Is  filed,  and  the  words  'voting  age 
persons'  shall  mean  those  persons  who  meet 
the  age  requirements  of  State  law  for 
voting  " 

(d)    Add  the  following  subsection   "h": 

"(hi  In  any  civil  n<^lon  brought  In  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  under 
this  section  or  title  III  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1960  (42  use.  1974 -74e;  74  Stat  88 1 
wherein  the  United  States  or  the  Attorney 
Gener.il  Is  plaintiff  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  district  (or  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  acting  chief  Judge)  In  which  the 
case  Is  pending  Immediately  to  designate  n 
Judge  In  such  district  U)  hear  and  determine 
the  case  In  the  event  that  no  Judge  In  the 
district  Is  available  to  hejir  and  determine 
the  case,  the  chief  Judge  of  the  district,  or 
the  acting  chief  Judge,  a.s  the  case  may  be 
shall  certify  this  fact  to  the  chief  Judge  of 
the  circuit  lor  In  his  absence,  the  acting 
chief  Judge)  who  shall  then  designate  a  dis- 
trict or  circuit  Judge  of  the  circuit  to  hear 
and  determine  the  case. 

•It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Judge  deslg- 
tiated  pursuant  to  thU;  section  to  assign  the 
case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  and  to  cause  the  case  to  be  in  every  way 
expedited." 
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^Y^^t  n COMMISSION  ON    EQUAL    EMPLOTMINT 

OPPorruNrrr 

Sec.  201.  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
establish  a  Commission  to  be  known  as  the 
•Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity," hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Com- 
mission. It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Commission  to  prevent  discrimination 
sgalnst  employees  or  applicants  for  employ- 
ment because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  by  Government  contractors  and 
subcontractors,  and  by  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors participating  In  programs  or 
activities  In  which  direct  or  Indirect  finan- 
cial ttssls'.ance  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Is  provided  by  way  of  grant,  contract, 
loan.  Insurance,  guaranty,  or  otherwise.  The 
Commission  shall  have  such  powers  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  this  title  as  may  be 
conferred  upon  It  by  the  President.  The 
President  may  also  confer  upon  the  Com- 
mission such  powers  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate to  prevent  discrimination  on  the  ground 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin  in 
Government  employment. 

Sec,  202.  The  Commission  shall  consist  of 
the  Vice  President,  who  shall  serve  as  Chair- 
man, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  shall  serve 
as  Vice  Chairman,  and  not  more  than  15 
other  members  appointed  by  and  serving 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Members 
of  the  Commission,  while  attending  meetings 
or  conferences  of  the  Commission  or  other- 
wise serving  at  the  request  of  the  Commis- 
sion, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  It  but  not 
exceeding  $75  per  diem.  Including  travel  time, 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  73b-2 
of  title  8  of  the  United  States  Code  for  per- 
sons in  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

Sec  203.  (A)  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  and  who  shall 
be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Commission. 
The  ExecTitlve  Vice  Chairman  shall  assist 
the  Chairman,  the  Vice  Chairman,  and  the 
members  of  the  Commission  and  shall  be 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  orders  and 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  and 
for  performing  such  other  functions  as  the 
Commission  may  direct. 

(b)  Section  106(a)  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Pay  Act  of  1956,  as  amended  (5  U.SC. 
2205(a)).  is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
following  clause  thereto: 

"(52)  Executive  Vice  Chairman.  Commis- 
sion on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity." 

(c)  The  Commission  Ls  authorized  to  ap- 
point, subject  to  the  civil  service  laws  and 
regulations,  such  other  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  It  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions and  duties,  and  to  fix  their  compensa- 
tion In  accordance  with  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  and  Is  authorized  to  procure 
services  as  authorized  by  section  14  of  the 
Act  of  August  2.  1946  (60  Stat.  810;  5  U.SC. 
65a),  but  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  In  ex- 
cess of  150  a  day. 

rnxE  in — deseceecation  of  public  education 
De/i»i<tions 

Sec  301,  As  used  In  this  title — 

(a)  "Commissioner'  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education, 

(b)  *'E>esegregatlon"  means  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  and  with- 
in such  schools  without  regard  to  their  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin, 

(c)  "'Public  school"  means  any  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  educational  Institution, 
and  "public  college"  means  any  institution  of 
higher  education  or  any  technical  or  voca- 
tional school  above  the  secondary  school 
level,  operated  by  a  State,  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  governmental  agency  within  a 
State,  or  operated  wholly  or  predominantly 
from   or   through   the   use   of   governmental 


funds   or    property,    or   funds   or    property 
derived  from  a  governmental  source. 

(d)  "School  board"  means  any  agency  or 
agencies  which  administer  a  system  of  one 
or  more  public  schools  and  any  other  agency 
which  Is  responsible  for  the  assignment  of 
students  to  or  within  such  system. 

i4ssj5fancc  to  facilitate  desegregation 

Sec.  302.  The  Commissioner  shall  conduct 
Investigations  and  make  a  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  within  two  years 
of  the  enactment  of  this  title,  upon  the 
extent  to  which  equal  educational  op- 
portunities are  denied  to  Individuals  by  rea- 
son of  race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin 
In  public  education  Institutions  at  all  levels 
in  the  United  States,  Its  territories  and  pos- 
sessions, and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized, upon  the  application  of  any  school 
board.  State,  municipality,  school  district, 
or  other  governmental  unit,  to  render  tech- 
nical assistance  In  the  preparatlcHi,  adop- 
tion and,  implementation  of  plans  for  the 
desegregation  of  pubUc  schools  or  other 
plans  designed  to  deal  with  problems  aris- 
ing from  racial  Imbalance  in  public  school 
systems.  Such  technical  assistance  may, 
among  other  activities,  Include  making 
available  to  such  agencies  Information  re- 
garding effective  methods  of  coping  with  spe- 
cial educational  problems  occasioned  by 
desegregation  or  racial  Imbalance,  and  mak- 
ing avaUable  to  such  agencies  personnel  of 
the  Office  of  Education  or  other  persons  spe- 
cially equipped  to  advise  and  assist  them  In 
coping  w^lth  such  problems. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
arrange,  through  grants  or  contracts,  with 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  op- 
eration of  short-term  or  regular  session  In- 
stitutes for  special  training  designed  to 
Improve  the  ability  of  teachers,  supervisors, 
counselors,  and  other  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  personnel  to  deal  effectively  with 
special  educational  problems  occasioned  by 
desegregation  or  measures  to  adjust  racial 
imbalance  In  public  school  systems.  Indi- 
viduals who  attend  such  an  institute  may 
be  paid  stipends  for  the  pyerlod  of  their  at- 
tendance at  such  Institute  In  amounts  speci- 
fied by  the  Commissioner  In  regulations. 
Including  allowances  for  dependents  and  In- 
cluding allowances  for  travel  to  attend  such 
Institute. 

Sec,  304.  (a)  A  sch(X»l  board  which  has 
failed  to  achieve  desegregation  In  all  public 
schools  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  or  a  school 
board  which  Is  confronted  with  problems 
arising  from  racial  Imbalance  In  the  public 
schools  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  may  apply  to 
the  Commissioner,  either  directly  or  through 
another  governmental  unit,  for  a  grant  or 
loan,  as  hereinafter  provided,  fc«-  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  such  school  board  In  carrying 
out  desegregation  or  in  dealing  with  prob- 
lems of  racial  imbalance. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  may  meike  a  grant 
under  this  section,  upon  application  there- 
for, for — 

( 1 )  the  cost  of  giving  to  teachers  and  other 
school  personnel  In-servlce  training  in  deal- 
ing with  problems  Incident  to  desegregation 
or  racial  Imbalance  In  public  schools;  and 

(2)  the  cost  of  employing  speciallste  In 
problems  Incident  to  desegregation  or  racial 
Imbalance  and  of  providing  other  assistance 
to  develop  understanding  of  these  problems 
by  parents,  schoolchildren,  and  the  general 
public, 

(c)  Each  application  made  for  a  grant 
under  this  section  shall  provide  such  de- 
tailed Information  and  be  In  such  form  as 
the  Commissioner  may  require.  Each  grant 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  In  such 
amounts  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe,  which 
may  Include  a  condition  that  the  applicant 
expend  certain  of  Its  own  funds  In  specified 
amounts  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  grant 


Is  made.  In  determining  whether  to  make 
a  grant,  and  in  fixing  the  amount  thereof 
and  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  It 
will  be  made,  the  Commissioner  shall  take 
Into  consideration  the  amount  available  for 
grants  under  this  section  and  the  other  ap- 
plications which  are  pending  before  him;  the 
financial  condition  of  the  applicant  aanX  the 
other  resources  avaUable  to  it;  the  nature, 
extent,  and  gravity  of  Its  problems  incident 
to  desegregation  or  racial  imbalance,  and 
such  other  factors  as  he  finds  relevant. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  may  make  a  loan 
under  this  section,  upon  appUcatlon,  to  any 
school  board  or  to  any  local  government 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  any  school 
board  operates  If  the  Commissioner  finds 
that — 

( 1 )  part  or  all  of  the  funds  which  would 
otherwise  be  available  to  any  such  school 
board,  either  directly  or  through  the  local 
government  within  whose  Jurisdiction  It  oper- 
ates, have  been  withheld  or  withdrawn  by 
State  or  local  governmental  action  because 
of  the  actual  or  prospective  desegregation, 
In  whole  or  in  i>art,  of  one  or  more  schools 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  stich  iKhool  board; 

(2)  such  school  board  has  authority  to 
receive  and  expend,  or  such  local  govern- 
ment has  authority  to  receive  and  make 
available  for  the  tise  of  such  board,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  loan;  and 

(3)  the  proceeds  of  such  loan  will  be  used 
for  the  same  purposes  for  which  the  funds 
withheld  or  withdrawn  would  otherwise  have 
been  used. 

(e)  Each  application  made  for  a  loan  under 
this  section  shall  provide  such  detailed  In- 
formation and  be  In  such  form  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  require.  Any  loan  under  this 
section  shaU  be  made  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Conunissioner  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

(f)  The  Commissioner  may  suspend  or 
terminate  assistance  under  this  section  to 
any  school  board  which.  In  his  Judgment, 
Is  falling  to  comply  In  good  faith  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  as- 
sistance was  extended. 

Sec.  305.  Payments  pursuant  to  a  grant  or 
contract  under  this  title  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  oX  previ- 
ously made  overpayments  or  underpa3maents ) 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and 
In  such  Installments,  and  on  such  conditions, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  determine. 

Ssc.  306.  The  Conunissioner  shall  prescrll>e 
rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  301  through  305  of  this  title. 

Suits  by  the  Attorney  General 

Sec.  307.  (a)  'Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral receives  a  complaint — 

(1)  signed  by  a  parent  or  group  of  par- 
ents to  the  effect  that  his  or  their  minor 
chUdren,  as  members  of  a  class  of  persons 
similarly  situated,  are  being  deprived  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  by  reason  of 
the  failure  of  a  school  board  to  achieve  de- 
segregation, or 

(2)  signed  by  an  Individual,  or  his  parent, 
to  the  effect  that  he  has  been  denied  admis- 
sion to  or  not  permitted  to  continue  in  at- 
tendance at  a  public  college  by  reason  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin, 
and  the  Attorney  General  certifies  that  In 
his  Judgment  the  signer  or  signers  of  such 
complaint  are  unable  to  Initiate  and  main- 
tain appropriate  legal  proceedings  for  relief 
and  that  the  Institution  of  an  action  will 
materially  further  the  orderly  progress  of 
desegregation  in  public  education,  the  At- 
torney General  Is  authorized  to  Institute  for 
or  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  a  civil 
action  In  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  against  such  parties  and  for  such  re- 
lief as  may  be  appropriate,  and  such  court 
shall  have  and  shall  exercise  Jurisdiction  of 
proceedings  instituted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. The  Attorney  General  may  Implead 
as  defendants  such  additional  parties  as  are 
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or  becatn«   necessary   to  the  grant   of  effec- 
tive relief  hereunder. 

(b)  A  person  or  persons  shall  be  deemed 
unable  to  Initiate  and  maintain  appropriate 
legal  proceedings  within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  when  such  per- 
son or  persons  are  unable,  either  directly 
or  through  other  Interested  persons  or  or- 
ganizations, to  bear  the  expense  of  the  liti- 
gation or  to  obtain  effective  legal  represen- 
tation; or  when  there  Is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Institution  of  svich  litigation  would 
jeopardise  the  employment  or  economic 
standing  of.  or  might  result  In  Injury  or 
economic  damage  to.  such  person  or  persons, 
their  families,  or  their  property. 

(c)  Whenever  an  action  has  been  eom^ 
menced  In  any  court  of  the  United  States 
seeking  relief  from  the  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  by  reason  of  the  failure 
of  a  school  board  to  achieve  desegregation, 
or  of  a  public  college  to  admit  or  permit 
the  continued  attendance  of  an  Individual. 
the  Attorney  General  for  or  In  the  name 
of  the  United  States  may  Intervene  In  such 
action  If  be  certifies  that.  In  his  Judgment, 
the  plaintiffs  are  unable  to  maintain  the 
action  for  any  of  the  reasons  set  forth  In 
subsection  (b»  of  this  section,  and  that  such 
Intervention  will  materially  further  the 
orderly  progress  of  desegregation  In  public 
education.  In  such  an  action  the  United 
States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  relief 
as  If  It  had  instituted  the  action  under  sub- 
section (a)   of  this  section 

(d)  The  term  "parent "  as  used  In  this 
section   Includes  other  legal  representatives 

Sec.  SOe  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  deny.  Impair,  or  otherwise 
affect  any  right  or  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General  or  of  the  United  States  under  exist- 
ing law  to  Institute  or  intervene  In  any 
action  or  proceeding 

Sec.  309.  In  any  action  or  proceeding  under 
this  Utle  the  United  States  shall  be  liable 
for  costs  the  same  as  a  private  person. 

Sec.  310  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  affect 
adversely  the  right  of  any  person  to  sue  for 
or  obtain  relief  in  any  court  against  dis- 
crimination in  public  education 

TTTLZ    tV — ESTABLISUMBNT  OT  COMMUNFrY 
BELATIONS    SEXVICE 

Sbc.  401.  There  Is  hereby  e«tabll8hed  a 
Cotnmuntty  Relations  Service  i  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  •Service"),  which  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President.  The  Director  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  of  920.000  per  year 
The  Director  Is  authorized  to  appoint  such 
additional  officers  and  employees  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

Sec.  402  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Service  to  provide  assistance  to  conununltles 
and  persons  therein  In  resolving  disputes, 
disagreements,  or  difficulties  relating  to  dis- 
criminatory practices  based  on  race,  color, 
or  national  origin  which  impair  the  rights 
of  persons  in  such  communities  under  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  which  affect  or  may  affect  Interstate  com- 
merce. The  Service  may  offer  its  services  In 
cases  of  such  disputes,  disagreements,  or  dif- 
ficulties whenever  in  its  Judgment  peaceful 
relations  among  the  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity Involved  are  threatened  thereby,  and 
It  may  offer  its  services  either  upon  its  own 
motion  or  upon  the  request  of  an  appropri- 
ate local   official  or  other  Interested  person. 

Sec  403  (a)  The  Service  shall  whenever 
possible  In  performing  Its  functions  under 
this  title  seek  and  utilize  the  cooperation  of 
the  appropriate  State  or  local  agencies  and 
may  seek  and  utilize  the  cooperation  of  any 
nonpublic  agency  which  it  believes  may  be 
helpful 

(bi  The  activities  of  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Service  in  providing  assistance 
under  this  title  shall  be  conducted  In  con- 
fidence and  without  publicity,  and  the  Serv- 
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Ice  shall  hold  confidential  any  Information 
acquired  In  the  regular  performance  of  its 
duties  upon  the  understanding  that  It  would 
be  so  held  No  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Service  shall  engage  In  the  performance  of 
Investigative  or  prosecuting  functions  for 
any  department  or  agency  in  any  litigation 
arising  out  of  a  dispute  in  which  he  acted 
on  behalf  of  the  Service. 

Sec.  404.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 403(b>.  the  Director  shall,  on  or  before 
January  31  of  each  year,  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Service 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  Such  report 
shall  also  contain  information  with  respect 
to  the  Internal  administration  of  the  Service 
and  may  contain  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation necessary  for  Improvements  In  such 
internal  administration 

TITLE  V COMMISSION  ON  ClVll.  RIGHTS 

Sec  501  Section  102  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C  1976a:  71  Stat  634)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"RULES     or     PROCEDLTIE     OT     THE     COMMISBION. 
HEAKINCS 

"SEC  102  (a)  The  Chairman,  or  one  desig- 
nated by  him  to  act  as  Chairman  at  a  hear- 
ing of  the  Commission,  shall  announce  in 
an  opening  statement  the  subject  of  the 
hearing. 

•(b)  A  copy  of  the  Commission's  rules 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  witness  before 
the  Commission. 

"(ci  Witnesses  at  the  hearings  may  be  ac- 
companied by  their  own  counsel  for  the 
purpose  of  advUlng  them  concerning  their 
constitutional  rights. 

"id)  The  Chairman  or  Acting  Chairman 
may  punish  breaches  of  order  and  decorum 
and  unprofessional  ethics  on  the  part  of 
counsel,  by  censure  and  exclusion  from  the 
hearings. 

"(e)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
evidence  or  testimony  at  any  hearing  may 
tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any 
person,  it  shall  receive  such  evidence  or 
testimony  or  summary  of  such  evidence  or 
testimony  In  executive  session  In  the  event 
the  Commission  determines  that  such  evi- 
dence or  testimony  shall  be  given  at  a  public 
session,  it  shaH  afford  such  person  an  oppor- 
tunity volunUrlly  to  appear  as  a  witness 
and  receive  and  dls{>c«e  of  requests  from 
such  person  to  subpena  additional  witnesses 
(f )  Except  as  provided  In  sections  102  and 
105(f)  of  this  Act.  the  Chairman  shall  re- 
ceive and  the  Commission  shall  dispose  of 
requests  to  subpena  additional   witnesses 

"(g)  No  evidence  or  testimony  or  summary 
of  evidence  or  testimony  taken  In  executive 
session  may  be  released  or  used  In  public 
sessions  without  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
mission Whoever  releases  or  uses  in  public 
without  the  consent  of  the  Conrunlsslon  such 
evidence  or  testimony  taken  In  executive  ses- 
sion shall  be  fined  not  more  than  tl.OOO.  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year 

"(h)  In  the  discretion  of  the  Commission, 
witnesses  may  submit  brief  and  pertinent 
sworn  statements  In  writing  for  inclusion  In 
the  record  The  Commission  Is  the  sole  Judge 
of  the  pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence 
adduced  at  Its  hearings 

■il)  Upon  payment  of  the  cost  thereof,  a 
witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  copy  of  his 
testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or.  If 
given  at  an  executive  session  when  author- 
ized by  the  Commission 

"(J)  A  witness  attending  any  session  of 
the  Commission  shall  receive  tti  a  for  each 
days  attendance  and  for  the  time  neces- 
sarily occupied  In  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  same,  and  10  cents  per  mile  for  go- 
ing from  and  returning  to  hl.s  place  of  resi- 
dence Witnesses  who  attend  at  points  s*) 
far  removed  from  their  respective  residences 
as  to  prohibit  return  thereto  from  day  to 
day  shall  be  entitled  to  nn  additional  allow- 
ance of  $10  per  day  for  expenses  of  sub- 
sistence.  Including  the   time   necessarily  oc- 


cupied in  going  to  and  returning  from  th. 
place  of  attendance     Mileage  paymenu  sha^? 
be  tendered   to  the  witness  upon  service    ' 
a  subpena  Issued  on  behalf  of  the  Commu 
slon  or  any  subcommittee  thereof 

"(k)    The  Commiaslon  shall  not  issue  an, 
subpena   for   the   attendance  and   testlmoBv 
of   witnesses  or   for   the  production  of  writ 
ten    or    other    matter    which    would    reaulrp 
the    presence    of    the    party   subpenaed   at   ! 
hearing    to    be    held    outside    of    the    SUt, 
wherein    the    witness    is   found   or   reside,   or 
is    domiciled    or    transacU    business     or    has 
appointed  an  agent  for  receipt  of  service  of 
process  except  that,  in  any  event,  the  Com 
mission  may  issue  subpenas  for  the  attend 
ance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  pro 
ducUon    of    written    or    other    matter    at    a 
hearing  held  within  fifty  miles  of  the  place 
where   the  witness  Is  found  or  resides  or  u 
domiciled   or   transacts   business   or   has  ap- 
pointed   an    agent    for    receipt   of   .service   of 
process  ■ 

Sec      502      Section     103(a)     of     the    Civil 
Rights    Act    of    1957     (42    US  C      1975b(a) 
71    Sut     634)    u   amended    to 
lows: 

Sbc    103 
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read    as   fol- 


(a)  Each  member  of  the  Com- 
mUslon  who  U  not  otherwise  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Government  of  the  United  Sutes 
shall  receive  the  sum  of  $75  per  day  for  each 
day  spent  In  the  work  of  the  Conunission 
shall  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses,  and  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  expenses  when 
away  from  his  usual  place  of  residence  In 
accordance  with  section  5  of  the  Admlnlstra- 
tlve  Expenses  Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (5 
use  73b-2;  60  Stat.  806)  ." 

Sec.  503  Section  103(b)  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  (42  U  S  C.  1975(b);  71 
Stat    634)    is   amended    to   read   as  follows: 

"(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission 
who  Is  oth«^lae  in  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  SUtes  shall  serve 
without  compensation  In  addition  to  that 
received  for  such  other  service,  but  while 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Commission 
•hall  be  paid  actual  travel  exr>ense8.  and  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  expenses  when 
away  from  his  usual  place  of  residence.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Travel 
Expense  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (5  U.S  C 
835-42;  63  Stat    166)  "  ] 

Sec    504    Section    104  of   the   Civil  Rlghu 
Act   of    1957    (42    use.    1975c;    71   SUt     635) 
as  amended.   Is  further  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

"DUTIES    or    THE    COMMISSION 

"Sec.  104.   (a)    The  Commission  shall  — 

"(1)  Investigate  allegations  In  writing 
under  oath  or  affirmation  that  certain  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  being  deprived 
of  their  right  to  vote  and  have  that  vote 
counted  by  reason  of  their  color,  race,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin;  which  writing, 
under  oath  or  affirmation,  shall  set  forth  the 
facts  upon  which  such  belief  or  beliefs  are 
based; 

"(2)  study  and  collect  Information  con- 
cerning legal  developments  constituting  a 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  \mder 
the  Constitution: 

"(3)  appraise  the  laws  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  respect  to  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  under  the  Constitu- 
tion,  and 

"(4)  serve  as  a  national  clearinghouse  for 
Information,  and  provide  advice  and  techni- 
cal assistance  to  Government  agencies,  coni- 
munltles.  industries,  organizations,  or  indi- 
vlduHls  m  respect  U)  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  Including  but  not  limited  to  the  fields 
of  voting,  education,  housing,  employment, 
the  use  of  public  facilities,  transp^irtatlon. 
and  the  administration  of  Justice 
The  Commission  may.  for  such  periods  as  It 
deems  necessary,  concentrate  performance 
of  Its  duties  on  those  specified  In  either 
paraigraph  (1).  (2).  (3).  or  (4)  and  may 
further  concentrate   the   performance  of  its 


duties  under  any  of  stich  paragraphs  on  one 
or  more  aspects  of  the  duties  Imposed 
therein. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  In- 
terim reports  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  at  such  times  as  either  the  Oom- 
mUslon  or  the  President  shall  deem  desira- 
ble, and  shall  submit  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  a  final  and  comprehensive 
report  of  Its  activities,  findings,  and  recom- 
mendations not  later  than  September  30, 
1967. 

•'(c)  Sixty  days  after  the  submission  of  Its 
final  report  and  recommendations  the  Com- 
mission shall  cease  to  exist." 

Sec.  606.  (a)  SecUou  105(a)  of  the  CivU 
Bights  Act  of  1967  (42  U.S.C.  1875(d);  71 
sut.  636)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  In  the 
last  sentence  thereof  "$50  per  diem"  and 
inserting  In   Ueu  thereof  "76  per  diem." 

Sec.  606.  Section  106(g)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42  XJB.C.  1975(g);  71  Stat.  636) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(g)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena,  any  district  court  of  tlie 
United  States  or  the  United  States  Court  of 
any  Territory  or  possession,  or  the  District 
(>}urt  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which 
the  Inquiry  is  carried  on  or  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  said  person  guilty  of  con- 
tumacy or  refusal  to  obey  Is  found  or  resides 
or  Is  domiciled  or  transacts  business,  or  has 
appointed  an  agent  for  receipt  of  service  of 
process,  upon  application  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  issue  to  such  person  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  before  the 
Commission  or  a  subcommittee  thereof,  there 
to  produce  evidence  if  so  ordered,  or  there  to 
give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
investigation;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  said 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof." 

Sec.  507.  Section  105  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1967  (42  UJB.C.  1976d;  71  Stat.  636), 
as  amended  by  section  401  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1960  (42  U.S.C.  1976d(h);  74  Stat.  89). 
is  further  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  It 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act." 

TTTIE    VI-   NON    DISCRIMINATION    IN     FEDERALLT 
ASSISTED   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  601.  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
to  the  contrary  In  any  law  of  the  United 
States  providing  or  authorizing  direct  or  In- 
direct financial  assistance  for  or  in  connec- 
tion with  any  program  or  activity  by  way 
of  grant,  contract,  loan,  insurance,  guaranty, 
or  otherwise,  no  such  law  shall  be  Inter- 
preted as  reqiiliing  that  such  financial  as- 
Blst.ince  shall  be  furnished  In  circumstances 
under  which  Individuals  participating  In  or 
benefiting  from  the  program  or  activity  are 
discriminated  against  on  the  ground  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  or  are 
denied  participation  or  benefits  therein  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin.  All  contracts  made  in  connec- 
tion with  any  such  program  or  activity  shall 
contain  such  conditions  as  the  President  may 
prescribe  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  that 
there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment by  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

TITLE  VII  —  MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  701.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  702.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  Act  and  the  application  of  the  provi- 
sion to  Other  persons  or  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  Indebted  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  for  reminding  us  that 
this  historic  and  courageous  message  of 
President  Kennedy,  on  proposals  and 
programs  to  strengthen  human  rights, 
has  been  read  in  the  Senate.  Of  course, 
it  is  now  a  matter  of  public  record,  not 
only  for  the  Congress,  but  throughout 
every  country  in  the  world,  and  for  the 
ages. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  feel  that  this  mes- 
sage is  not  only  courageous  and  forceful, 
but  wise.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  times,  and,  as  has  been  said  so 
frequently  and  eloquently  here  today,  it 
is  designed  to  bring  the  fulfillment  and 
and  achievement  of  the  promise  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  that  was 
made  100  years  ago. 

In  President  Kennedy's  historic  mes- 
sage to  Congress  concerning  our  crisis 
of  race  relations  in  the  United  States,  he 
has  wisely  stressed  both  the  moral  and 
legal  aspects  of  the  crisis.  He  has  re- 
minded us  that  we  are  faced  with  an 
urgent  crisis  to  secure  for  every  Amer- 
ican full  political  and  legal  equality  and 
full  citizenship.  This  is  what  he  meant 
by  the  so-called  civil  rights  of  every 
citizen. 

Such  civil  rights  include,  among  oth- 
ers, the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  attend 
nonsegregated  schools,  the  right  of  ac- 
cess to  public  accommodations,  the  right 
of  i>eaceful  assembly  and  petition. 

The  exercise  of  these  freedoms  and 
rights  Is  regarded,  quite  properly,  as  the 
foundations  of  American  citizenship. 
They  cannot  be  denied  to  any  citizen 
of  this  Nation.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1963.  introduced  today  by  the  majority 
leader  I  Mr.  Mansfield  ] ,  and  cosponsored 
by  a  substantial  number  of  Senators, 
provides  the  means  to  end  such  denials. 

But  even  if  every  trace  of  civil  inequal- 
ity suddenly  were  to  vanish  from  this 
land,  there  would  still  exist  vast  barriers 
of  inequality,  discrimination,  and  segre- 
gation that  would  constitute  great  bar- 
riers to  racial  tranquillity  and  harmony. 
Thus,  the  President  forthrightly  out- 
lined the  need  for  concurrent  action  to 
remove  the  barriers  of  job  discrimina- 
tion, educational  incapacity,  technical  il- 
literacy, and  social  instability.  One  of 
the  most  tragic  evidences  of  generations 
of  flagrant  racial  disci-imination  in  every 
section  of  America  is  the  vast  gap  that 
exists  between  too  many  white  and  Ne- 
gro Americans  in  job  training  and  op- 
portunity. The  facts  are  patently  clear: 
the  Negro  American,  as  a  group,  has 
been  systematically  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity for  equal  academic,  vocational, 
and  technical  education  in  many  areas 
of  America;  thereby  he  is  poorly 
equipped  to  maintain  steady  employ- 
ment in  our  industrialized  economy. 
Moreover,  he  has  also  been  systemati- 
cally denied  access  to  the  more  desirable 
jobs  that  certain  Negroes  are  prepared, 
by  education  and  training,  to  perform. 
The  self-perpetuating  and  self- reinforc- 
ing system  of  job  discrimination  and 
training  discrimination  has  made  the 
economic  prospects  for  our  Negro  citi- 
zens very  dim  indeed. 


This  system  must  be  bn^en;  and  it 
Is  being  broken  today.  The  racial  crisis 
in  America  will  never  be  resolved  until 
this  system  is  finally  destroyed. 

The  President  has  recognized  this  fact 
by  recommending  a  massive  program  of 
job  training  designed  specifically  for  un- 
trained and  unemployable  Negroes 
throughout  the  United  States. 

When  I  say  "unemployable"  I  mean 
unemployable  because  they  have  been 
denied  the  education  and  training  that 
should  have  been  accorded  to  them.  The 
President  has  recommended  legislation 
to  remove  all  racial  barriers  from  job 
opportunities.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
will  report  to  the  Senate  a  fair  unemploy- 
ment practice  bill  providing  for  full 
equality  of  opportunity  in  employment. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  sponsor  such  a 
bUl  severaJ  years  ago  and  I  am  currently 
working  on  a  totally  new  version.  An 
earlier  version  of  FEPC  legislation  was 
reported  favorably  by  the  committee,  but. 
regrettably,  it  failed  to  pass  the  Senate. 

I  believe  the  times  are  different  today. 
There  is  a  different  temperament  in 
America.  The  country  feels  differently 
today  about  the  necessity  for  the  enact- 
ment of  effective  civil  rights  legislation. 

I  am  now  preparing  fair  employment 
legislation  which  will  offer  a  totally  new 
approach  to  the  problems  of  fair  em- 
ployment opportunities.  I  sincerely  hope 
the  Senate  will  give  this  legislation  full 
and  complete  consideration  when  it  is 
intrciduced. 

It  was  my  privilege,  as  mayor  of  a 
great  city,  in  the  year  1946,  to  propose 
the  first  municipal  fair  employment 
practice  ordinance,  with  enforcible  pro- 
visions. That  ordinance  was  presented 
to  the  city  council,  and  was  made  the  law 
of  the  city.  It  has  been  operative  for  17 
years.  It  has  worked  advantageously  for 
employer  and  employee  alike,  and  has 
been  of  substantial  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Therefore  I  say  that  in  the  immediate 
future  I  will  spell  out  the  details  of  the 
new  proposed  legislation.  In  line  with 
the  President's  emphasis  in  today's 
message,  fair  employment  legislation 
must  permit  employers  to  develop  maxi- 
mum employment  opportunities  for 
every  American,  as  opposed  to  providing 
merely  for  the  enforcement  of  nondis- 
crimination in  emplojmient.  This  dis- 
tinction is  most  important.  Only 
through  such  a  comprehensive  approach 
to  fair  emplojTnent  practices,  which  is, 
after  all,  an  integral  part  of  the  total 
employment  process,  can  we  ever  hope 
to  bring  the  Negro  into  our  economic 
system  in  such  a  maimer  that  his  talents 
can  be  developed  and  utilized  to  the 
fullest. 

We  have  passed  the  point  in  history 
where  this  Nation  can  afford  to  throw 
away  the  productive  labors  of  any  spe- 
cific group  on  the  basis  of  institutional- 
ized and  outdated  habits  of  employment. 

This  is  the  challenge  we  face;  and  I 
believe  the  88th  Congress  has  the  his- 
toric opportunity  to  respond  to  this 
challenge. 

I  emphasize,  for  the  moment,  the  em- 
ployment aspects,  because  I  believe  this 
is  one  of  the  important   problems  we 
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face.  However,  let  me  be  crystal  clear 
that  the  American  citizen  wants  more 
than  a  job;  he  wants  to  be  treated  In  a 
way  in  which  he  has  every  right  to  be 
treated. 

When  I  speak  of  the  American  as  a 
citizen.  I  do  not  si>eak  only  of  the  Ameri- 
can Negro,  who  has  been  discriminated 
against,  but  I  sF>eak  also  of  every  minor- 
ity group.  I  speak  of  the  Indians.  I 
speak  of  the  Spanish-speaking  people. 
I  speak  of  people  of  Mexican  descent.  I 
speak  of  all  people  who  too  frequently 
have  not  been  given  the  opportunity 
which  they  so  Justly  and  richly  deserve. 

I  will  be  saying  a  great  deal  more  about 
the  new  approach  to  fair  employment 
that  is  required  in  light  of  present  cir- 
cumstances and   past  exi)erience. 

We  are  speaking  of  only  one  kind  of 
citizenship,  and  that  is  full  American 
citizenship :  of  only  one  kind  of  opportu- 
nity, and  that  is  equal  opportunity;  of 
only  one  kind  of  education,  and  that  is 
the  best  that  this  Nation  can  offer  to  all 
its  people. 

When  we  start  to  think  in  terms  of 
Americans  rather  than  national  or  ethnic 
groups,  when  we  begin  to  sjpeak  in  terms 
of  one  constitution,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  instead  of 
50  State  constitutions,  we  will  begin  to 
find  solutions  to  the  grave  national 
problems  that  confront  us  in  this  area  of 
human  relations. 

All  Americans  should  feel  great  per- 
sonal pride  in  the  actions  proposed  today 
by  their  President.  John  F.  Kennedy. 
This  is  a  memorable  day.  This  is  a  his- 
toric occasion.  This  day  will  go  down  in 
the  history  of  our  country  as  one  of  the 
great  days  of  freedom.  It  will  be  a  day 
like  July  4.  1776.  when  a  whole  people 
declared  themselves  free  and  independ- 
ent. It  will  be  a  day  like  January  1. 
1863.  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  proclaimed  the  end  of  slavery  and 
the  emancipation  of  a  race  of  people. 

It  will  go  down  in  history  sls  one  of  the 
truly  great  landmarks  in  the  attainment 
of  full  democracy  and  full  freedom. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
displayed  great  personal  courage  and  de- 
termination in  making  these  numerous 
proposals  to  Congress.  No  one  harbors 
any  illusions  about  the  difficult  weeks 
and  months  that  lie  ahead  However,  as 
I  have  previously  said,  the  die  is  cast. 
The  promise  of  emancipation  can  no 
longer  be  postponed  or  denied  Amer- 
icans of  every  race  and  section  of  the 
country  must  face  this  challenge  with 
the  sense  of  justice  noted  in  the  Presi- 
dents  closing  remarks  Let  me  repeat 
these  historic  words: 

In  this  year  of  the  Emancipation  Centen- 
nial. Justice  requires  lis  to  Insure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  for  all  Americans  and  their 
poeterlty — not  merely  for  reasons  ot  eco- 
nomic efHclency.  world  diplomacy  and  do- 
mestic tranquillity — but.  above  all.  because  it 
Is  right. 

Mr  President,  to  illustrate  the  ?reat 
importance  of  providing  fair  employment 
opportunities  for  Negroes,  in  combina- 
tion with  expanded  education  and  train- 
ing opportunities.  I  ask  unammous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article    which    appeared    in    yesterdays 


New  York  Times  relating  to  the  urgent 
need  for  jobs  and  job  training. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  f oUows : 

Negroeb  Here  Held  Moitz  Upset  Ovex  Jobs 
Than  Seoregation — StmvET  Finds  Mant 
Too  PoomLT  Educato)  To  CoMPm  roB 
WOUK — NAACP    AND    Ukban    Leagite    CRm- 

CIZEO 

(  By  Martin  Arnold ) 

The  northern  Negro  Is  more  concerned  with 
finding  a  Job  than  with  the  problems  of  Bir- 
mingham, according  to  a  study  being  made 
for  the  Fund  for  the  Republic. 

Joseph  P  Lyford.  a  staJff  member  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions, is  making  the  survey.  He  said  yes- 
terday: 

■  I  think  the  Negro  on  the  West  Side  of 
New  York  Is  beginning  to  see  his  problems 
as  not  exclusively  arising  from  racial  dis- 
crimination but  from  the  fact  that  he  Is 
poor  " 

The  center  was  financed  by  the  Fund  for 
the  Republic  One  of  Its  projects  Is  a  series 
of  studies  of  American  communities  and  the 
American  character 

"We  are  trying  to  do  the  Job  not  by  speak- 
ing to  experts  or  compiling  studies  or  taUt- 
Ing  to  community  leaders,"  Mr  Lyford  said 
"But  by  speaking  to  the  people  themselves," 

STUDIES  «0  BLOCKS 

The  first  In  the  series.  "The  Talk  In  Van- 
dalla."  a  profile  of  a  small  town  In  Illinois, 
was  published  last  year  Since  last  August 
Mr  Lyford  has  been  studying  a  40-block  area 
on  the  upper  West  Side  of  ManhatUn. 

Mr  Lyford  estimates  that  35.000  to  40,000 
persons  live  In  the  area,  and  that  at  least 
35  percent  of  them  are  Negroes,  most  of 
them  with   low  Incomes, 

They  I  the  Negroes  In  New  York)  have 
different  preoccupations  than  the  Birming- 
ham Negro  who  Is  striking  for  recognition 
of  the  most  fundamental  rights  of  human 
life,  many  of  which  the  New  York  Nes;ro  has 
had  for  a  long  time."  he  said 

POOB    EDUCATION    CTrED 

Mr  Lyford  said  that  the  Northern  Negro's 
"real  problem  Is  not  racial  discrimination 
per  se  but  that  he  Is  becoming  permanently 
unemployed   ' 

"He  ha*  been  crippled  by  the  fraudulent 
education  in  the  South,  which  has  prepared 
him  for  nothing."  Mr  Lyford  said  "This 
fact  alone  should  prove  that  equal  but  sepa- 
rate education  Lb  a  fraud  " 

Mr  Lyford  found  that  most  of  the  Ne- 
gT<>es  he  interviewed  In  the  West  Side,  be- 
cause of  their  education,  "cant  get  far 
enough  along  In  the  hiring  process  to  really 
find  out  If  discrimination  exists  " 

Unskilled  workers  are  nearly  all  being  re- 
placed by  automation,  he  found,  and  the 
semiskilled  factory  worker  also  Is  rapidly 
belnk{  replaced  by  machinery. 

This  plus  the  fact  that  the  unions — «uch 
as  those  in  the  buildings  and  garment 
trades — discriminate  against  Negroes  makes 
It  very  difBcult  for  the  Negro  to  develop 
qualifications   for   a   trade  " 

He  found  that  the  only  Negroes  who  were 
not  sufTerlng  economically  In  the  West  Side 
were  the  professional  people — doctors,  law- 
yers, and  architects. 

And  many  middle-class  Negroes  line  up 
with  the  whites  on  given  Issues,"  he  said. 
"so  that  the  poorer  Negroes  have  no  one  to 
help  them 

He  criticized  the  larger  groups  such  as  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  and  the  Urban  League  as 
"doing  nothing  for  these  people  " 

Political  leaders  and  city  commissioners 
promise  the  Negro  everything  from  Jobs  to 
housing  Mr  Lyford  said  but  deliver 
nothing 


The  NAACP  and  the  Urban  League  'tio 
nothing  for  the  West  Side  Negro  on  the  local 
level  such  as  code  enforcement  in  housuii 
so  the  Negro  is  left  defenseless  " 

The  single  exception  to  local  Indifference 
that  Mr  Lyford  found  was  the  school  system 

Mr,  Lyford  aald  that  the  primary  concern 
that  the  Negro  family  has  about  education 
Is  that  the  "children  get  a  good  one.  not 
whether  there  are  20  percent  whites  lii  the 
class." 

He  said  that  In  the  North  the  Negro  u 
concerned  over  whether  his  child  likes  the 
school  and  the  teacher  and  whether  the 
child  Is  learning  to  read  and  write 

The  Negro  family  does  not  want  his  child 
in  a  segregated  school  In  the  North,  he  said 
"but  Is  not  as  terribly  concerned  about  that 
question  as  he  Is  over  the  quality  of  the 
education." 

"I  have  found  that  there  are  three  excel- 
lent elementary  schools  In  this  area,  and 
the  parents  are  very  happy  with  the  school- 
ing " 

HOPES    IN    CHILDREN 

Mr  Lyford  said  that  the  Negro  adult  in 
the  North  had  "given  up," 

"All  his  hopes  are  In  his  children."  he 
said  "While  the  parent  doesn't  want  dis- 
crimination In  school,  he  Is  mainly  con- 
cerned that  his  child  gets  a  good  education  ' 

The  question  Is,  according  to  Mr,  Lyford 
what  happens  "If  the  child  geU  a  good  edu- 
cation and  then  cant  find  a  Job?" 

His  survey  has  found  that  while  the 
Northern  Negro  admires  and  respects  Dr 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  "s  work  In  the  South 
•he  feels  the  need  for  a  Dr  King  In  the 
North  " 

"Only  when  the  Negroes  have  sit-in  dem- 
onstrations In  New  York— when  they  lie 
down  on  the  stairways  In  some  of  the  sUim.s 
In  which  they  live — will  they  get  better 
housing,"  he  said 

The  area  that  Mr  Lyford  Is  studying  Is 
bounded,  roughly,  by  the  middle  80s  and 
110th  Street  between  Central  Park  West  and 
Riverside  Drive 

Mr  Lyford  lives  In  the  area,  on  I05th 
Street  His  study  will  Include  among  other 
things  the  whites  and  the  Puerto  Rlcans  on 
the  West  Side,  police  protection,  narcotics 
and  hoxislng. 

It  should  be  completed  In  about  a  month 
and  published  soon  after, 

Mr  Lyford  has  been  a  staff  member  of  the 
Fund  for  the  Republic  since  1955  Before 
that  he  had  been  a  newspaper  reporter  and 
twice  was  an  unsuccessful  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Congress  from  Connecticut 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  la.st 
evening  it  wa.s  my  privilege  to  address  a 
meeting  of  the  alumni  and  friends  of 
Brandeis  University.  It  wa.s  attended 
by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  State.s 
and  by  several  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  and  also  by  that  great  educator, 
Dr  Sachar.  president  of  Brandeis  Uni- 
ver.sity 

It  wa.s  a  great  pnvilege  to  be  one  of 
those  who  have  received  an  honorary 
degree  by  Brandeis  Univei-sity.  which  i? 
currently  celebrating  its  15th  anniver- 
sary I  could  not  help  noting  that  it 
came  Into  being  as  a  university  in  1948, 
at  about  the  same  time  and  about  the 
same  month  that  a  very  important  polit- 
ical convention  wa.s  taking  place  in 
Philadelphia 

I  noted  in  my  address  la.st  niijht  that 
a  recent  Gallup  poll  had  indicated  that 
about  36  percent  of  the  people  believed 
that  the  administration  was  moving  too 
fast  on  civil  rights.  My  response  last 
nuht  was  the  same  that  I  gave  15  years 
a«o  in  Philadelphia;  namely,  that  this 
Nation    has    been    moving    too    slowly 
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Fifteen  years  ago,  in  the  summer  of  1948. 
I  spoke  on  this  subject  at  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  Philadelphia. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas  1. 
He  was  the  first  to  take  up  the  stand- 
ard of  the  great  State  of  Illinois  and  lead 
that  State  in  the  parade  and  subse- 
quently in  the  roll  call  that  made  pos- 
sible a  minority  report  on  civil  rights 
which  became  the  majority  report  and 
commitment  of  the  Democratic  Party  at 
that  convention. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  my  judgment,  the 
eloquent  speech  of  the  then  mayor  of 
Minneapolis,  now  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  was  the  greatest  politi- 
cal oration  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  William 
Jenmngs  Bryan's  "Cross  of  Gold"  speech. 
The  speech  had  a  strong  influence  not 
only  on  the  Democratic  platform,  but  on 
the  development  throughout  the  coun- 
try of  a  proper  feeling  on  the  question 
of  civil  rights. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois,  who  has  never  for 
a  moment  faltered  in  his  dedication  and 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  human 
rights  and  civil  rights.  He  has  been  as 
true  as  a  man  ever  could  be  to  his  convic- 
tions and  ideals.  I  know  he  feels  today 
as  I  do.  a  moment  of  exhilaration  and 
happiness. 

I  recall  that  when  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate 14  years  ago  if  one  stood  up  for  civil 
rights,  he  was  frowned  upon;  indeed,  he 
was  fortunate  if  that  was  all  that  hap- 
pened to  him.  It  was  an  unpopular  po- 
sition. I  can  say  tonight  that  the  need 
for  civil  rights  legislation  is  so  impera- 
tive that  not  only  is  it  more  pK)pular  to 
be  for  it,  but  now,  as  then,  it  is  right. 
Congress  will  not  adjourn  until  the  Pres- 
ident's program,  which  is  minimum  leg- 
islation, is  adopted.  We  are  prepared  for 
the  struggle  for  which  many  of  us  have 
waited  dunng  these  years,  and  we  are 
prepared  for  it  because  there  is  no  other 
answer,  there  is  no  other  means,  there  is 
no  other  alternative.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  want  Congress  to  act  in  a 
forthright  and  effective  manner  on  civil 
rights  legislation.     And  we  will  act. 

The  American  Negro  has  waited  too 
long.  He  is  not  only  asking  for  his 
rights  and  his  full  citizenship;  he  is  de- 
manding them  and  fighting  for  them. 
He  ought  to  know  that  he  has  loyal  allies 
in  his  fellow  citizens  in  vast  areas  of 
the  Nation. 

Fifteen  years  ago.  I  said  these  words: 

There  are  those  who  say  to  you.  "We  are 
rushing  this  Issue  of  civil  rights,"  I  say  we 
are  172  years  loo  late 

Tliere  are  those  who  say.  "This  issue  of 
civil  rights  Is  an  Infringement  of  State's 
rights."  The  time  has  arrived  to  get  out  of 
the  shadow  of  State's  rlghte  and  walk  forth- 
rightly  In  the  bright  sunshine  of  human 
rights. 

People — human  beings — this  Is  the  Issue  of 
the  20th  century.  People — all  kinds  and 
sorts  of  people — look  to  America  for  leader- 
ship, for  help,  for  guidance 

I  ask  you  for  a  calm  consideration  of  our 
historic  opportunity  Let  us  forget  the  evil 
passions,  the  blindness  of  the  past  In  these 
limes  of  world  economic,  political,  and  splrit- 


lial  crisis,   we  cannot — we  must  not — turn 
from  the  path  so  plainly  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  those  words  are  as  true 
today  as  they  were  then.  I  still  ask,  as 
a  Senator  and  as  the  assistant  majority 
leader  of  this  body,  for  a  calm  considera- 
tion of  our  historic  opportunity.  I  hope 
and  pray  that  we  shall  not  have  to  go 
through  the  unsightly  experience  of  a 
filibuster  to  obtain  legislation  that  is  so 
fundamental  to  human  dignity.  But  if 
a  filibuster  should  be  forced  upon  us, 
let  it  be  known  that  we  are  prepared  for 
the  test.  We  will  be  on  this  line,  if  need 
be.  until  the  end  of  this  year  and  into 
the  next,  because  the  decision  has  been 
made,  not  only  by  some  of  us  in  Con- 
gress, but  by  the  American  people,  that 
the  issue  of  human  rights  can  no  longer 
be  delayed.  We  must  face  it,  and  we 
must  answer  it. 

Our  forefathers  declared  that  there  are 
such  things  as  inalienable  rights,  natural 
rights,  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  They  enunciated  the  doctrine 
of  human  equality.  Our  Constitution 
proclaimed  the  supreme  citizenship  of 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  Con- 
stitution provided  that  no  State  may  de- 
prive any  citizen  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law.  Slavery 
was  abolished.  The  doctrine  of  equal 
rights  and  equal  opportunities,  privileges, 
and  immunities  for  all  citizens  was  pro- 
claimed. There  Is  nothing  in  the  Con- 
stitution that  speaks  of  Jew  or  gentile, 
of  Negro  or  white.  The  Constitution 
speaks  only  of  a  Nation  or  a  Union  of 
States,  of  a  Republic  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  of  one  i>eople,  one  law.  and 
one  citizenship. 

This  great  American  dream  must  be- 
come a  living  force.  That  living  force 
needs,  today  and  in  the  months  ahead, 
the  sustenance  and  encouragement  of 
action  by  Congress. 

There  have  been  many  gaps,  as  I  in- 
dicated to  my  friends  last  evening. 
Congress  has  become  very  emotional 
over  what  is  called  the  missile  gap  in 
our  contest  with  the  Russians.  Many 
speeches  have  been  made  from  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  about  the  missile  gap. 
Billions  of  dollars  have  been  appro- 
priated to  overcome  the  missile  gap. 
Now  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  missile 
gap:  that  we  have  closed  it.  It  is  said 
that  we  are  ahead. 

Today  we  worry  about  being  behind 
in  space.     We  refer  to  the  space  gap. 

In  truth,  the  greatest  weakness  in 
America,  the  greatest  danger,  is  the 
citizenship  gap,  the  gap  between  the 
promise  of  citizenship  and  its  actuality. 
The  citizenship  gap  is  being  closed  by 
the  message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  proposals  he  has 
sent  to  Congress.  I  am  not  sure  that 
those  proposals  are  all  that  is  needed; 
but  I  know  they  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward closing  the  gap  between  the 
promise  of  American  citizenship  and  its 
reality  for  millions  of  F>eople. 

Today  I  feel  as  one  who  has  come  into 
a  great  victory,  because  I  see  a  leader 
in  our  Nation,  giving  us  not  only  leader- 
ship in  Congress — political  leadership — 
but  great  moral  leadership.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  told  us 
that  the  struggle  is  on,  that  the  die  is 


cast,  and  that  there  will  be  no  retreat 
from  the  position  that  has  been  taken, 
the  position  of  full,  responsible  citizen- 
ship for  every  American,  without  regard 
to  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

I  am  confident  that  victory  will  crown 
the  efforts  of  those  in  this  body  who 
seek  to  pass  the  proposed  legislation  and 
make  it  a  reality. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  my  remarks  of  last  evening. 
I  was  most  appreciative  pf  the  presence 
of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts   [Mr.  Kennedy]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts   of   Remarks    by    Senator   Hubert 

H.   Humphrey,  Brandeis  University  Din- 
ner,  Washington,   D.C,   June    18,    1963 

The  issue  of  freedom  has  come  home,  and 
It's  always  painful.  Almost  200  years  ago, 
our  Nation  was  born  with  a  cry  for  freedom 
which  still  echoes  across  every  continent. 

Our  American  Revolution  set  a  new  and 
attainable  goal  for  all  men  who  aspired  to 
freedom.  It  was  a  warning  to  the  tjrrants 
who  sponsored  oppression,  and  to  the  in- 
different who  tolerated  Injustice. 

The  idea  of  our  Revolution  took  root  in 
other  lands,  and  spread.  Over  the  years,  we 
have  watched  the  results  as  the  people  of 
other  countries  stood  up  and  demanded 
freedom    for    themselves. 

Our  American  Idea  of  freedom  for  all  men 
has  circled  the  earth,  moulded  new  nations 
and  shaped  history. 

Idea  of  freedom  has  now  returned  to  this 
land  with  vitality  and  force — to  challenge 
us  again  or  to  haunt  us. 

The  Negro — the  American  Negro — wants 
full  freedom.  And  he  Is  standing  up  to  de- 
mand It  and  he  Is  fighting  for  It.  Nor 
should  we  be  surprised  by  his  demand  or 
by  the  steps  he  Is  taking  to  win  his  rights. 
The  surprise  Is  that  he  had  enough  patience 
to  wait  so  long.  And  the  Negro's  demand 
for  full  freedom  is  not  new;  nor  does  It  rep- 
resent some  alien  philosophy.  It's  100  per- 
cent American.  Our , forefathers  gave  him 
the  idea  almost  200  years  ago.  with  our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  We  promised  him 
realization  of  the  idea  100  years  ago.  with 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

But  today,  there  Is  a  tragic  gap  between 
the  promise  and  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  It  Is  that  gap 
which  Is  now  being  closed. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  in  recent  years  been 
preoccupied  with  the  contest  with  commu- 
nism. 

We  have  poured  our  resources  and  energies 
into  a  massive  effort  to  close  what  we  called 
the  missile  gap.  and  now  the  space  gap. 

But.  we  have  neglected  the  most  tragic 
failure  of   America — the  citizenship  gap. 

There  is  a  gap  between  what  we  should 
be  and  what  we  are.  All  of  our  people  are 
proud  to  be  Americans,  But  many  of  our 
people  have  not  been  respected  as  Americans 
All  of  our  p>eople  are.  by  the  words  of  the 
Constitution,  free  and  equal  citizens  But 
many  of  our  people  have  not  enjoyed  full 
citizenship  privileges,  rights,  and  duties. 
The  gap  exists — and  It  Is  wide.  It  must  be 
closed, 

America  is  behind  in  guaranteeing  first- 
class  citizenship  to  every  American, 

America  Is  behind  in  guaranteeing  voting 
opportunities  to  Negro  citizens. 

America  is  behind  in  opening  educational 
opportunities  to  Negro  citizens. 

America  lags  In  assuring  equal  Job  oppor- 
tunities to  Negro  citizens;  also  lags  In  train- 
ing them. 

America.  In  short,  is  short  on  the  freedom 
about  which  It  boasts. 
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Our  Nation  suffers  from  a  lingering  dls- 
eiu>e — a  corroding  and  crippling  dUease  of 
prejudice,  bigotry,  and  dlacrlmlnatlon  which 
take  ita  toll  In  poverty.  Illiteracy,  and  wclal 
Injustice. 

We  must  dedicate  ourselves,  our  energies 
and  o\ir  knowledge  to  the  Imperative  ta«k  of 
closing  America  3  cltlzenahtp  gap. 

We  must  remove  the  disease  of  discrimina- 
tion through  new  laws,  new  practices, 
through  our  communities  and  Statec — and 
with  Federal  standards 

Discrimination  Is  not  a  local  problem,  or 
the  problem  of  one  State  or  area  of  the  coun- 
try This  Is  a  national  problem — and  In 
some  ways.  International.  It  weakens  lis  at 
home  and  embarrasses  us  abroad. 

The  basic  issue  today  U  not  whether  the 
wrongs  of  discrimination  will  be  righted — 
they  will  be. 

The  Issue  is  not  even  when  equality  and 
full  freedom  will  be  realized  for  every  Amer- 
ican— that  time  Is  now.  this  year. 

The  basic  Issue  Is  how  first-class  citizen- 
ship will  be  won  for  all  Americans. 

This  is  the  question  Will  full  citizenship 
rights  be  won  and  assured  for  every  American 
by  law  and  by  practice  or  by  violence,  dis- 
order, and  demagogery? 

Tomorrow.  President  Kennedy  will  offer 
part  of  the  answer  to  this  question.  He  wUl 
gU**  to  the  Congress  and  the  country  a 
courageous,  comprehensive  and  strong  mes- 
sage on  the  steps  needed  to  bring  flrst-class 
citizenship  to  every  American.  His  pro- 
posals will  represent  a  massive  efTort  to 
resolve  the  major  Lsaue  of  our  time  by  or- 
derly, legislative  steps. 

There  will  be  a  long  and  difBcult  debate 
In  the  Congress  on  the  administrations  civil 
rights  program.  I  pledge  my  energies  and 
whatever  legislative  ability  I  may  have  to 
securing  congressional  approval  for  that 
program.  It  must  be  approved;  and  It  will 
be  approved. 

A  Cfallup  poll  of  this  week  reports  that  36 
percent  of  the  jieople  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministraUDn  Is  moving  too  fast,"'  on  civil 
rights.  But.  I  believe  that  this  Nation  has 
n^oved   too  alowly. 

Fifteen  years  ago.  In  the  summer  of  1948. 
I  spoke  these  words  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  Philadelphia: 

"There  are  those  who  say  to  you.  We  are 
rushing  this  issue  of  civil  rights.'  I  say  we 
are  172  years  too  late. 

"There  are  those  who  say.  This  Issue  of 
civil  rights  Is  an  Infringement  of  States 
rights.'  The  time  hAs  arrived  •  •  •  to  get 
out  of  the  shadow  of  States  rights  and  walk 
forthrlghtly  into  the  bright  sunshine  of  hu- 
man rlght-s. 

"People — human  beings — this  Is  the  issue 
of  the  20th  century.  People — all  kinds  and 
sorts  of  people — look  to  America  for  leader- 
ship, for  help,  for  guidance. 

"I  ask  you  for  a  calm  consideration  of  our 
historic  opportunity.  Let  us  forget  the  evil 
p>asslons.  the  blindness  of  the  past.  In  these 
times  of  world  economic,  political  and  spir- 
itual crisis,  we  cannot — we  must  not — turn 
from  the  path  so  plainly  before  us. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"For  all  of  us  here,  for  the  millions  who 
have  sent  us.  for  the  whole  2  billion  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family — our  land  is  now. 
more  than  ever,  the  last  best  hope  on  earth 
I  know  that  we  can — I  know  that  we  shall — 
begin  here  the  fuller  and  richer  realization 
of  that  hof>e — that  promise  ot  a.  land  where 
all  men  are  free  and  equal,  and  each  man 
uses  his  freedom  and  equality  wisely  and 
weU." 

We  did  make  a  new  beginning  in  that  sum- 
mer 15  years  ago.  Much  has  been  done  in 
those  15  years  to  advance  the  cause  of  civil 
rights  and  human  rights  In  the  United 
States. 

I  am  confident  now  th.it  more  will  be  done 
In  the  next  15  months  than  In  the  past  15 
years. 


I  am  confident  that  the  promise  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  will  be  matched 
by  performance  In  the  next  15  months. 

My  confidence  Is  based  on  trtist  In  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States — In  their  basic  good- 
ness, their  intrinsic  decency,  their  enduring 
respect  for  the  principles  which  shaped  this 
Nation  s  philosophy  of  freedom. 

And  my  confidence  Is  based  on  the  sense 
of  a  new  climate  in  America — an  awareness 
of  the  moral  crisis  we  face,  and  a  determina- 
tion  to  resolve  It 

In  this  new  climate.  Indifference  has 
changed  to  concern  and  personal  Involve- 
ment. 

All  of  ufl.  every  citizen  of  this  Nation,  are 
concerned  today  about  the  moral  crisis  of 
civil  rights  and  human  rights.  All  of  us 
must  recognize  that  we  are  personally  In- 
volved In  this  crisis — no  matter  what  part 
of  the  country  is  our  home 

Edmund  Burke  said  It  best  to  the  House 
of  Commons: 

AH  that  Is  necessary  for  the  forces  oX  evil 
to  win  In  the  world."  he  said.  "Is  for  enough 
good  men  to  do  nothing  ' 

We  have  the  good  men  And  today,  they 
are  doing  something 


President,    the 
States  deserves 


Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr. 
President  of  the  United 
the  pral.se  and  support  of  all  Americans 
for  the  ver>-  thorouRhgoing  program 
which  he  has  laid  before  Congress  in  his 
message  on  civil  rights  and  job  oppor- 
tunities. The  message  deals  with  vir- 
tually every  phase  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  Negro  race  and  other  minor- 
ity sjroups  experience  in  the  United 
States.  It  strengthens  the  provisions  for 
voting  rights,  for  school  desegregation 
and.  at  the  same  time,  urges  more  ade- 
quate financing  for  schools  and  for  the 
vocational  and  general  trainmg  of  those 
who.  In  the  pa.st.  have  not  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  adequate  education 

The  Presidents  program  provides  also 
for  Federal  protection  of  the  right  of 
all  Americans  to  be  served  without  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  color  in 
places  of  public  accommodation.  It 
lays  down  a  program  to  assist  in  secur- 
ing equal  opportunities  in  employment 
for  all  Americans.  What  the  President 
is  trying  to  accomplish  is  the  legal  af- 
flrmation  and  protection  that  men  may 
be  judged  on  their  own  merits. 

What  the  President  is  urging  is  that 
men  may  have  a  chance  to  be  judged 
on  their  own  merits  and  be  really  free  to 
succeed  or  not  succeed  in  proportion  to 
their  abilities  and  their  character.  In 
this  effort  we  should  give  him  not  only 
our  commendations  today,  but  our  sup- 
port m  the  difficult  month.s.  and  perhaps 
years,  wluch  lie  ahead. 

Protection  of  the  right  to  vote,  pro- 
tection of  the  right  to  a  decent  educa- 
tion, without  forced  segrregation.  protec- 
tion of  the  rlKht  to  be  served  in  places  of 
public  accommodation,  protection  of  the 
nt;ht  to  be  con-sidered  on  one's  own 
merits  in  obtaining  employment — these 
would  seem  to  be  standards  to  which 
honest  and  conscientious  Americans  of 
all  races  should  rally. 

I  know  the  President  will  be  criticized 
for  laying  down  such  a  thoroughgoing 
program  as  tiiis;  and  it  will  be  charged 
that  by  asking  for  .so  much,  it  will  be 
difficult  for  him  to  obtain  very  much. 
The  point  Is  that  we  have  slept  on  this 
Job  for  more  than  a  century — in  particu- 
lar, for  the  last  85  years.     The  Nation 


stood  aside  despite  the  Constitution  and 
permitted  the  Southern  States  to  dis- 
franchise the  Negro  population,  it  stood 
aside  and  permitted  the  Southern  States 
and  municipalities,  and.  Indeed,  some 
Northern  States  and  municipalities,  to 
segregate  Negroes  in  schools  and  in  ixib- 
lic  places.  This  action  of  Uie  South  was 
indeed  blessed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1895.  in  the  famous  case  of  Plessy  against 
Peri^uson.  to  which  there  was  only  one 
dissent — that  of  the  sturdy  and  heroic 
A.s.sociate  Justice  John  Marshall  Harlan 
of  Kentucky  Only  in  the  last  20  years 
has  Ameqca  begun  to  wake  up  on  this 
question;  and.  as  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  said,  the  15  years  of  battling 
which  some  of  us  have  conducted  on  the 
floor  of  this  body  have  not  been  produc- 
tive of  very  much  legislation  on  the  part 
of  Congress 

If  we  had  provided  more  adequate 
education  for  the  freed  slaves  of  the 
South:  if  we  had  treated  them  more 
as  human  beings  and  le.ss  as  inferior 
persons;  if  we  had  lived  up  to  the  pledges 
of  the  14th  amendment  that  no  State 
should  discriminate  again.st  individuals 
or  deny  to  any  person  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws;  if  we  had  moved 
earlier  in  the  field  of  voting;  if  we  had 
tried  to  improve  public  education;  if  we 
had  truxi  to  open  up  employment  on  the 
basis  of  ability,  then  possibly  these  re- 
forms could  have  been  introduced  grad- 
ually, and  in  tliis  country  there  might 
have  tM>en  adjustments  without  violence 
and  without  disturbance. 

But.  no.  the  dominant  forces  of  ihf 
country  and  in  the  Congress  refused  to 
act;  and.  as  a  result,  the  tides  of  change 
were  arrested;  and  Congress  and  the 
National  Government  remained  largely 
i.solated  from  the  streams  of  thought 
So — as  was  inevitable — the  forces  of 
chan-re  have  boiled  up  in  an  open  man- 
ner; and  today  measures  which  might 
have  produced  unity  85  years  ago.  75 
years  ago.  50  years  ago.  25  years  ago.  15 
years  aco.  10  years  ago.  5  years  ago, 
are  no  longer  adequate. 

The  18  million  to  20  million  Neero  citi- 
zens have  lost  a  great  deal  of  the  fear 
of  the  white  man  which  formerly  re- 
strained them.  They  have  lost  the  ser- 
vility which  formerly  characterized  them 
The  Inferiority  complex  which  many  felt 
in  the  presence  of  white  civilization  has 
departed  They  have  been  iaspired  by 
the  creation  of  approximately  30  new 
African  republics  They  have  been 
heartened  by  the  development  of  able 
members  of  their  race  who,  even  with 
all  the  disadvantages  under  which  they 
have  sufTered.  have  nevertheless  dem- 
onstrated their  ability;  and  through  the 
Negro  population  of  the  counti-y  there 
now  i-uns  a  deep  demand  for  change— 
for  thoroughgoing  change— and  for  no 
compromise. 

Let  me  say  that  I  think  it  is  extraor- 
dinary that  thus  far  these  protests  have 
taken  place  with  so  little  violence  and 
with  so  few  threats  of  violence  on  the 
part  of  the  Negro  race.  They  have  suf- 
fered under  great  wrongs.  What  have 
been  their  methods?  Peaceful  parading, 
in  tlie  main;  peaceful  petitioning — sup- 
posedly guaranteed  by  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution;  nonresistance. 
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or  perhaps  I  should  say  physical  non- 
resistance,  but  spiritual  super-resistance. 
For  the  new  and  young  leaders  of  the 
Negro  race  have  adopted  the  methods  of 
Ghandi,  and  have  practiced  moral  pro- 
tests and  spiritual  super-resistance,  in  an 
effort  to  pierce  the  conscience  of  the 
white  race  and  to  effect  a  peaceful 
change — but  a  thoroughgoing  change. 

The  NAACP  has  given  and  is  giving 
heroic  .service  not  only  in  its  noble  work 
to  free  Negroes  from  the  legal  disabilities 
which  have  hampered  them,  but  also  in 
the  struggles  for  civil  rights  here  in  Con- 
gress and  111  the  various  State  legislatures 
and  city  councils.  They  have  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  developments  which 
are  taking  place  today.  I  want  to  pay 
my  tribute  to  them  and  to  the  unselfish 
leaders  who  have  truly  worked  for  their 
people. 

I  have  also  tried  to  study  not  only  the 
speeches  and  writings,  but  also  the  ac- 
tions, of  Martin  Luther  King  and  his 
great  associates,  Ralph  Abernathy  and 
Fred  Shuttleworth  and  the  host  of  fol- 
lowers they  have  attracted. 

I  have  never  found  one  word  of  hatred 
in  what  they  have  uttered.  They  have 
spoken  of  the  necessity  of  loving  white 
people  and  cooperating  with  white  peo- 
ple. They  have  emphasized  the  need  for 
whites  and  blacks  to  work  together.  But 
they  have  been  adamant  in  their  de- 
mands that  the  Negro  should  not  be 
content  with  the  position  to  which  he 
has  been  assigned.  So  has  been  the 
NAACP. 

Thus  far  these  groups  have  been 
amazingly  successful  in  restraining  their 
fellow  Negi-oes.  I  believe  it  is  probably 
ti-ue  that  we  would  not  have  had  the 
message  fix>m  the  President,  and  we 
would  not  have  had  the  wide  support 
which  that  message  has  called  forth,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  these  mass  demonstra- 
tions. If  the  Negroes  had  continued  in 
their  fonner  habits  of  servility,  if  they 
had  maintained  what  some  members  of 
the  Negro  race  call  the  "Uncle  Tom  atti- 
tude." I  do  not  think  we  would  have 
had  any  proposals  of  the  type  now  of- 
fered 

So  the  method  of  Gandhi — and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  also  the  method  of  Jesus — has 
caught  fire  and  has  touched  the  hearts 
of  many  members  of  the  white  race  as 
well.  We  hope  that  it  will  penetrate  far- 
ther. 

But  while  I  rejoice  in  the  message  of 
the  President,  we  should  all  be  aware  of 
the  long,  difficult  course  which  lies 
ahead. 

Four  leading  Senators  from  the  South- 
ern States  have  publicly  announced  that 
they  will  oppose  these  measures  with  all 
their  strength,  and  that  they  will  carry 
out.  if  necessary,  a  prolonged  filibuster 
to  defeat  them.  That  is  a  frank  state- 
ment The  men  who  make  such  state- 
ments are  skilled  parliamentarians  who 
know  every  crevice  and  every  delaying 
device  in  the  Senate  rules  and  proce- 
dures. I  think  we  can  be  quite  certain 
that  all  of  them  will  be  employed. 

I  notice  that  three  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced I  have  them  here  on  my  desk. 
Two  of  them  seem  to  be  administration 
bills,  one  an  omnibus  bill  dealing  with 
all  the  subjects  which  the  President  out- 
lined in  his  message,  including  the  right 


of  accommodation  in  public  places,  and 
the  second  dealing  only  with  the  matter 
of  public  accommodations.  A  cursory 
examination  makes  me  somewhat  un- 
certain as  to  the  resison  for  the  second 
bUl  in  view  of  the  first  bill.  This  duality 
may  app>ear  to  be  well  founded  upon 
closer  analysis.  But  these  two  bills  are 
separated  at  their  very  origin.  The  first, 
the  omnibus  bill,  is  being  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  It  contains,  as  I 
have  said,  sections  on  public  accommo- 
dations. But  the  bill  which  concentrates 
exclusively  on  public  accommodations  is 
being  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  So  these  two  bills  seem  to 
move  in  different  directions. 

Then  there  is  a  third  bill  which  only 
a  few  minutes  ago  was  jointly  introduced 
by  the  minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  IMr.  Dirksen].  and  the  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  IMr. 
Mansfield!.  I  have  not  had  sufficient 
time  to  examine  that  bill  in  minute  de- 
tail. But  it  seems  to  leave  out  all  refer- 
ence to  public  accommodations. 

The  question  which  immediately  arises 
is  which  of  the  bills  is  the  Senate  leader- 
ship supporting?  Is  it  supporting  the 
President's  omnibus  bill,  which  deals 
with  public  accommodations,  or  is  it 
supporting  the  Mansfleld-Dirksen  bill, 
which  omits  reference  to  public  accom- 
modations? We  should  have  a  clarifica- 
tion on  that  point  before  we  go  much 
further,  because  we  may  find  that  it  is 
the  first  movement  of  attrition  or  erosion 
being  conducted  against  the  administra- 
tion program. 

I  make  no  charges  in  that  connection, 
but  it  seems  to  me  extraordinary  that 
the  two  leaders  should  introduce  a  bill 
which  omits  the  vital  feature  of  public 
accommodations,  if  I  read  the  bill  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  At  the  very  minimum, 
eight  Republicans  and  eight  Democrats 
have  joined  in  the  omnibus  bill  as  well  as 
in  the  single  bill  on  public  accommoda- 
tions, both  of  which  have  been  intro- 
duced, one  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana IMr.  Mansfield]  and  the  other  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  IMr.  Mans- 
field] and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
IMr.  Magnuson]. 

When  the  Senator  asks  the  question 
about  the  leswlership.  I  think  this  pic- 
tures the  situation:  as  I  see  it,  the 
minority  and  majority  leaders  have 
gotten  together  as  much  as  they,  as 
individual  Senators,  can  get  together,  on 
the  bill  omitting  public  accommodations. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then  I  am  correct  in 
stating  that  the  so-called  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  bill  omits  reference  to  public 
accommodations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  does.  A  bipartisan 
group,  which  we  think  will  grow,  but 
which,  as  I  say.  at  the  very  minimum 
starts  with  8  on  each  side,  supports  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
in  his  omnibus  bill  and  in  his  public 
accommodations  bill.  The  significance 
of  that  is  that,  when  the  Senator  speaks 
about  the  leadership,  there  is  always  im- 
plied a  solid  phalanx  of  a  party  which  is 
following  a  leader.  We  well  understand 
the  southern  situation  on  the  other  side 


of  the  aisle.  But  what  I  have  stated 
indicates  that  on  our  side  there  is  great 
support — and  I  think  it  will  be  a  growing 
support — for  the  total  administration 
package.  Therefore.  I  think  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  those  facts  be 
made  clear,  because  they  are  just  as 
pertinent  as  is  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois:  "Where,  oh  where, 
is  the  leadership,  and  what  will  it  be?" 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  His  concern  and  his 
frankness  are  characteristic  of  him.  I 
hope  that,  like  Abou  Ben  Adhem,  his 
tribe  will  increase. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  participate  in  many,  if  not  all, 
of  the  conversations  relating  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation  as  it  was  developed  and 
as  the  message  of  the  President  was  de- 
veloped. The  majority  leader  is  unquali- 
fiedly in  support  of  the  administration 
bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Including  public  ac- 
commodations? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Including  public 
accommodations.  I  make  that  state- 
ment because  I  have  explicity  discussed 
the  question  with  the  majority  leader. 
When  the  majority  leader  today  in- 
troduced the  administration  bill,  he  did 
so  because  he  desired  that  it  be  clear  to 
all  persons  that  his  support  was  for  the 
total  package. 

As  Senators  may  recall,  he  also  in- 
troduced the  public  accommodations  fea- 
ture, which  is  title  n  of  the  administra- 
tion bill,  so  that  it  could  be  the  subject 
of  separate  hearings  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  He  was  joined  in  the 
introduction  of  that  bill  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntjson]. 
The  situation  relating  to  the  bill  that  has 
been  introduced  by  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader — the  Mansfield - 
Dirksen  proposal — is  as  follows: 

The  junior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  did  not  fully  agree  at  this  time 
with  the  administration's  proposal  on 
public  accommodations.  He  did  feel 
that  there  was  need  for  some  legislation 
in  that  area.  The  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  . 
knowing  full  well  that  we  may  be  faced 
with  a  cloture  vote  in  this  body,  was 
seeking,  as  a  leader,  to  maintain  the 
broadest  possible  support  for  the  time 
when  we  may  have  to  apply  cloture. 

Therefore,  he  has  worked  carefully 
and  painstakingly  with  the  minority 
leader  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  the  broad- 
est area  of  agreement.  Interestingly 
enough,  all  the  administration  proposals 
are  supported  by  the  minority  and  ma- 
jority leaders  in  the  Mansfield -Dirksen 
bill  with  the  one  exception  of  excluding 
public  accommodations.  I  do  not  mini- 
mize that  section.    It  is  very  important. 

In  the  light  of  the  meetings  I  have  at- 
tended— and  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  I  have  attended  most,  if  not  all,  of 
them — an  effort  has  been  made,  and  is 
still  being  made,  on  the  part  of  the 
minority  leader  and  majority  leader  to 
find  the  language,  as  a  result  of  hear- 
ings which  will  be  held,  so  that  whatever 
bill  is  ultimately  reported  can  have  the 
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wholehearted  support.  In  public  accom- 
modations as  well  as  other  areas,  of  both 
leaders. 

I  think  the  present  situation  lends  it- 
self to  some  confusion.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  appropriately  and  prop- 
erly and  rightly  pointed  this  out.  This 
has  been  disciissed  at  length. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  was  so 
pleased  today  wltli  the  action  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  introducing  the  admin- 
istration bill,  and  by  the  broad  cospon- 
sorshlp  of  it.  Is  the  fact  that  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  Is  the  position  of  the 
leader.  This  is  a  bipartisan  position  for 
a  large  number  of  Senators — a  number 
which  is  growing.  It  is  my  view  that  be- 
fore Monday  there  will  be  more  than  50 
cosponsors  for  the  administration  bill, 
and  many  of  them  from  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle. 

In  my  judgment  there  will  also  be  a 
public  accommodations  bill  on  the  calen- 
dar when  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce shall  have  completed  its  hearings 
So  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  what  is  the 
position  of  responsible  Members  of  this 
body.  I  have  a  feeling  that,  by  the  time 
civil  rights  legislation  is  enacted,  there 
will  be  broad  agreement. 

If  the  Senator,  who  has  been  very 
generous  with  time.  wUl  permit  me  to 
take  a  moment  more.  I  should  like  to 
make  one  additional  comment. 
Mr  DOUGLAS.  Certainly. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  my  view  that 
the  House  will  pass  the  administration 
bill  pretty  much  as  it  is.  judging  from 
consultations  with  House  Members.  In 
other  words,  the  House  will  pass  a  strong 
civil  rights  bill  in  one  package. 

That  bill  will  come  to  the  Senate  from 
the  House.     I  would  hope  we  could  have 
reported    from    the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate   to  the  Senate 
Calendar  the  full  and  comprehensive  bill. 
But.  if  that  should  not  be  the  case,  we 
shall  have  the  option  of  using  rule  XIV. 
which  permits  the  Senate  to  intercept  a 
bill  as  It  comes  from  the  House,  place  it 
on  the  calendar,  and  then  either  con- 
sider it  from  the  calendar  or  refer  it  to 
a   committee   for  a  limited  number  of 
days  and  for  a  report  on  a  day  certain. 
In  the  meantime,  there  will  have  been 
hearings  on  all  proposals  in  the  Senate 
committees,  so  that  no  Senator  will  be 
able  to  say  that  there  have  been  no  hear- 
ings or  that  this  is  new  material  and  we 
know   nothing  about   it.     By  majority 
vote  we  shall  be  able  to  do  that. 

I  wish  to  make  the  record  clear  that 
these  matters  have  been  thought  through 
very  carefully,  and  the  President  has 
been  involved  in  these  discussions,  as 
have  the  Vice  President  and  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides,  as  well  as  members 
of  certain  committees. 

I  have  been  impre.ssed  with  the  de- 
gree of  cooperation  we  have  received.  I 
regret  that  there  was  not  a  fuller  under- 
standing and  agreement  on  the  public 
accommodations  feature,  but  I  believe 
that  the  majority  of  this  body  favors  a 
strong  public  accommodations  feature. 
as  will  be  Indicated  by  the  number  of 
cosponsors  on  the  administration  bill. 

I  reassure  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
that  the  majority  leader  has  no  doubt  as 
to  his  position.  I  wish  he  were  present 
to  speak  for  himself,  but  in  this  instance 


I  know  he  will  permit  me  to  do  so.  be- 
cause this  question  was  brought  up  yes- 
terday in  conversatltm  and  In  confer- 
ence. I  believe  not  only  that  I  am 
permitted  to  say.  but  that  the  majority 
leader  would  want  me  to  say,  that  he 
sponsored  the  comprehensive  bill  and  the 
separate  public  accommodations  bill  as 
a  clear  demonstration  of  his  unqualified 
open  support  of  that  proposal. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  appreciate  the 
statement  made  by  the  whip  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  think  his  statement  will 
be  reassuring.  I  think,  however,  that 
the  presence  of  the  two  bills,  with  .spon- 
sorship of  this  peculiar  nature,  tends  to 
lead  to  public  confusion.  I  welcome  this 
reassurance  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
£iom  Minnesota.  I  hope  it  will  be  re- 
flected in  vigorous  action  and  leadership 
on  the  part  of  others. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  find  it  convenient 
to  yield  for  one  moment  further? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr  JAVITS.    I  should  like  to  state  to 
the  Senator,  because  the  Senator  from 
Mmnesota   was  too  modest  to  state   It 
himself,    that    the    two  architects  of   a 
good   deal  of   the   bipartisanship   which 
has  entered  mto  tlua  matter  have  been 
the     Senator     from     Minnesota      [Mr. 
Humphrey!  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia  IMr.  KucHELl.     I  do  not  think 
the  record  would  be  complete,  especially 
on  my  part,  since,  like  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  I  have  been  so  deeply  concerned, 
if  I  did  not  pay  those  Senators  the  re- 
spect and  honor  which  they  deserve  for 
great    skill    and    patience    In    working 
through  this  labyrinth  and  coming  out 
as  well  as  they  have. 

As  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois undersUnds,  there  are  possibilities 
of  confusion;  nevertheless  thia  biparti- 
san base  on  the  main  issue  is  most  help- 
ful and  extremely  important,  and  will 
represent  the  reason  why  we  shall  suc- 
ceed rather  than  fail. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet.  I  wish  to  say 
to  the  Senator  that  I  listened  with  the 
greatest    of    respect    to    his    historical 
analysis  of  the  sltuaUon.    I  feel  that  the 
Senator  has  put  his  finger  on  what  will 
be    supremely    Important    In    the    days 
ahead:   that  is,  that  we  are  no  longer 
talking    about    what    will    mollify    the 
Southern  Senators  and  happily  Induce 
them  not  to  press  their  powers  of  fili- 
buster to  the  very  outermost  limit,  but 
that  this  time  we  shall  be  thinking  about 
what  will  produce  order,  tranquillity  and 
justice  in  the  United  States.     I  believe 
that  Is  the  way  the  vote  will  go.    That  In 
itself  is  a  revolution  in  civil  rights  In  the 
Congress. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  He  has  been  a  leader 
in  this  movement.  The  great  Senator.s 
from  California  and  Minnesota  have 
played  magnificent  parts,  and  I  am  sure 
they  will  continue  to  do  so. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize,  however, 
that  there  is  a  very  long  and  difficult 
road  ahead  of  us.  Verbal  support  for 
the  Presidents  piotjram  on  the  19th  of 
June,  however  desirable,  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  we  shall  be  able  to  pass 
a  civil  rights  bill,  becau.se  we  can  look 
forward  to  the  prospect  that  every  par- 
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liamentary  obstacle  which  can  be  throwr, 
in  the  way  of  action  will  be  carried  out 
The  experience  of  the  past  25  years  ^ 
indicates.  ^    "  ^ 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  correcti. 
said  that  it  might  be  better  strategy  to 
let  a  bill  first  come  from  the  House  anrt 
then  either  consider  it  dlrecUy  or  if  it  u 
to  be  referred  to  a  committee,  refer  it  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  with  Instnic^ 
tions  to  report  on  a  given  date 

That  was  tried  m  1956.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  made  such  a  proposal  in 
connection  with  a  civil  rights  bill  which 
came  from  the  House.  I  remember  that 
there  were  only  six  votes  against  a  ta- 
bling motion,  then  made  by  the  leader  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  the  Senate  the 
then  Senator  from  Texas.  I  cast  one  of 
these  and  there  were  only  five  others 

If  we  do  get  a  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate— and  it  Is  by  no  means  certain 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  get  such  a  blU 
to  the  floor— we  shall  then  face  the  poe- 
siblllty.  and  probability,  of  two  filibus- 
ters: The  first  on  the  motion  to  take  up 
or  proceed  to  take  up.  and  the  second  on 
the  bill  itself 

The.se   fllibiLstep   will   be  determined 
and  .skillful.    Jud»fing  by  past  experience 
they   wiU   probabl?  be  supported  by  at 
least  18  Senators.     Those  Senators,  di- 
vided into  teams  of  two.  each  one  taking 
4  hours,  will  mean  that  a  man  will  have 
to  speak  only  once  In  2  days,  while  his 
scout,  or  "lookout."  can  protect  him  on 
the  floor      And  if  the  Senate  goes  into 
round-the-clock    .sessions,    which    have 
been  urged  as  a  means  of  breaking  the 
filibuster.  Judging  by  past  experience,  the 
scout,  or  "lookout"  can  ask  for  quorum 
calls  every  2  hours,  at  6  o'clock  p  m     8 
o'clock  pm  .  10  o'clock  p.m.,   12  o'clock 
midnight.   2  o'clock   In   the  morning,  4 
o'clock  In  the  morning,  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning,   8  o'clock  In  the  morning    10 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  noon,  2  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon       The     burden     of     obtaining    a 
quorum  of  51  Senators  will  then  fall  on 
tho.se  who  believe  in  civil  rights 

The  20  Senators  who  openly  oppose 
civil  rlghLs  can  ab.sent  themselves  and 
sleep,  but  tho.se  in  favor  of  civil  rights 
will  have  to  .show  up  And  if  by  chance 
any  Senator  who  favors  civil  rights  but 
is  exhausted  by  lack  of  .sleep  fails  to 
answer  to  a  quorum  call,  we  can  be  cer- 
tain that  official  voices  will  denounce  him 
as  not  being  interested  In  civil  rights 
The  opprobrium  of  failing  to  maintain 
a  quorum  will  fall  upon  those  who  are 
really  interested,  and  powerful  and  in- 
fluential voices  will  be  rai.sed,  judging  bv 
the  comments  of  last  .summer,  again.st 
them  So.  to  maintain  quorums  against 
the  filibuster  will  bo  ver\-  difficult. 

When  the  vote  finally  comes  as  to 
whether  debate  should  be  limited  and 
thereafter  Senators  be  restricted  to  an 
hour  each,  it  will  be  nece.ssary  to  get  not 
a  majority  but  a  two-thirds  vote 
Thirty-four  Senators,  by  voting  against 
the  limitation  of  debate,  can,  under  our 
pre.sent  rule  XXII.  pennit  the  filibuster 
to  go  on 

A  few  wt^ks  aeo  I  commented  on  the 
(iifflculties  of  breaking  a  filibuster  under 
the  two-thirds  rule  On  that  question,  in 
all  probability  the  22  Southem  Senators 
would    vote    against    breaking    the    fili- 
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t>u5ter.  In  the  past,  the  Senators  from 
the  Southwest,  and  a  goodly  percentage 
from  the  Mountain  States,  have  also 
Toted  against  limiting  debate.  There 
are  also  crypto-sympathlzers  with  the 
antl-clvll-rlghta  group  who,  while  they 
would  not  themselves  vote  against  a  civil 
rights  measure,  would  vote  against  a 
cloture  motion  In  the  name  of  full  and 
unlimited  debate. 

As  In  the  past.  Senators  who  believe  in 
ft  gMiulne  civil  rights  measme  will  prob- 
ably be  very  lonely  as  we  work  here  on 
the  Senate  fioor.  I  hope  there  may  have 
been  a  sufficient  change  In  public  opinion 
and  a  sufficient  realization  of  the  sever- 
ity of  the  issue,  so  that  the  precedents 
of  the  past  will  no  longer  apply  to  the 
future. 

I  pride  myself  on  being  not  only  an 
advocate  of  civil  rights,  but  also  on  being 
a  realist  with  an  understanding  of  some 
of  the  difficulties  which  we  face.  As 
such  difficulties  develop,  there  will  be 
those  who  will  say,  "Yes,  you  can  get  a 
bill  through,  provided  you  strike  out  the 
provisions  on  public  accommodations." 
It  will  be  remembered  how.  in  the  civil 
rights  debate  of  1957.  under  such  siren 
calls,  part  m  was  eliminated. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  say. 
Eliminate  the  provisions  on  public  ac- 
commodations. Then  we  can  get  an 
antlfiUbuster  vote,  but  you  never  can 
get  It  as  long  as  you  keep  the  public  ac- 
commodations section  In  the  bill."  I 
only  hope  that  the  strange  combinations 
of  sponsorships  which  have  been  revealed 
today  are  not  harbingers  of  such  tactics. 

When  that  section  is  thrown  over- 
board It  will  then  be  said,  "We  can  get 
the  bill  through  provided  you  eliminate 
the  fair  and  full  employment  practices 
provision" — just  as  the  provisions,  under 
equity  proceedings,  for  punishing  viola- 
tions of  injunctions  were  thrown  out  in 
1957  under  the  plea  that  our  southern 
friends  and  their  s>'mpathlzers  would 
never  consent  to  that. 

Then  there  will  be  the  cit,  "Eliminate 
part  III.  EHlmlnate  the  right  of  the 
Attorney  General.  In  school  desegrega- 
tion ca.ses.  to  Intervene.  You  never  can 
get  by  with  that."  ' 

So  gradually  movements  will  be  made 
to  strip  the  bill  of  all  meaning,  with  the 
final  result  that  a  bill  may  emerge  that 
will  be  completely  innocuous  and  com- 
pletely ineffective.  And  then  it  will  be 
hailed  by  some  as  a  great  vlctor>'  for 
civil  rights. 

It  might  have  been  possible  to  get  by 
with  that  In  1957  and  1959,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  today,  because 
what  the  leadership  Is  dealing  with  now 
is  not  merely  a  group  of  liberals  in  the 
Senate.  What  they  are  dealing  with  now 
is  the  alarmed  and  deeply  concerned 
public  opinion  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Nation;  and  the  little  paiilamentaiy 
tricks  and  devices,  the  backroom  whis- 
perings, and  the  cloakroom  deals  will  not 
be  effective  In  meeting  this  situation  out 
in  the  country. 

What  we  need  is  a  stern  determination. 
We  are  encompassed  by  opponents.  We 
are  encompassed  by  persons  who  will  try 
to  rob  this  measure  of  all  real  meaning. 
We  must  be  faithful  to  the  principles, 
work  for  the  President's  program  and 


resist  all  the  efforts  and  blandishments 
to  emasculate  the  measure. 

We  will  debate  without  bitterness, 
without  malice,  without  any  false  sense 
of  sectional  superiority,  but  some  of  us. 
at  least,  will  Insist  that  the  principles  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  of 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  be  applied  all  over  the  Na- 
tion. And  In  this  we  are  not  disturbers, 
nor  are  we.  as  some  columnists  have 
said,  "knee-jerk  liberals." 

We  believe  in  the  rights  of  man.  We 
believe  in  the  eternal  principles  upon 
which  this  Republic  was  founded.  Since 
when  are  those  principles  to  be  sneered 
at? 

I  am  not  too  optimistic  about  the  out- 
come, but  If  we  fall.  If  either  no  bill  or  a 
badly  emasculated  bill  emerges,  It  will 
be  a  great  blow  Inside  the  Nation  to  the 
cause  of  righteousness.  It  will  be  a 
great  blow  to  the  standing  of  the  United 
States  In  the  public  opinion  of  the  world. 
If  we  go  on  month  after  month  with  a 
filibuster  and  a  progressive  whittling 
down  of  the  program,  we  shall  make  our- 
selves not  only  ridiculous,  but  despicable, 
in  the  sight  of  the  whole  world.  Our 
enemies  will  take  full  advantage  of  that 
fact. 

American  prestige  will  be  lowered. 
We  must  make  the  decision.  Do  we  be- 
lieve in  Thomas  Jefferson's  preamble  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights.  Governments  are  in- 
stituted among  Men,  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Do  we  believe  in  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address,  that  this  Is  a  government  not 
only  of  the  people,  but  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people?  Do  we  believe  In  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
provides  that  no  State  shall  deprive  any 
citizen  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws:  that  all  persons  bom  or  natural- 
ized in  the  United  States  are  not  only 
citizens  of  a  particular  State  but  also 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liber- 
ty, or  property  without  due  process  of 
law?  There  is  no  room  for  second-class 
citizenship  under  the  14th  amendment. 

These  are  things  we  talk  about  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  These  are  subjects  for 
orations.  However,  do  we  really  believe 
In  these  principles?  The  test  Is  coming. 
We  must  stand  fast  behind  the  program 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  laid  down,  resist  the  processes  of 
erosion  which  mevltably  will  be  em- 
ployed, and  answer  quonmi  calls,  even 
to  the  point  of  dropping  from  fatigue. 
Without  indulging  in  mock  heroics,  it 
may  be  from  something  else  than 
fatigue. 

We  must  do  this  without  bitterness 
or  any  imitating  air  of  moral  superior- 
ity. We  recognize  that  our  Southern 
friends — and  they  are  our  friends — are 
in  fact  prisoners  of  history  and  geogra- 
phy, and  that  an  evil  system  was  fas- 
tened upon  them — slavery — which  was 
bad  and  terrible  for  the  slave,  and  bad 
and  terrible  for  the  master.    When  the 


slaves  were  freed,  the  social  conditions 
which  had  prevailed  under  slavery  con- 
tinued, and  they  poisoned  the  life  of  the 
South  and  the  life  of  the  North. 

Now  at  a  tardy  hour  we  are  seeking 
to  make  atonement.  Therefore,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  his  brave  and  sweeping  and 
comprehensive  message. 

I  pray  to  God  that  in  the  difficult 
months  which  are  to  follow  we  will  resist 
the  temptations  of  expediency  and  seek 
to  do  what  is  right,  and  to  remember 
the  hymn  of  Isaac  Watts,  which  we  used 
to  sing  in  Sunday  School  and  church: 
Tasks  in  hours  of  insight  willed 
May  be  in  hours  of  gloom  fulfilled. 

The  hours  of  gloom  will  soon  set  upon 
us.  I  hope  that  the  inspiration  of  this 
hour,  the  stirring  words  of  our  Presi- 
dent, may  be  carried  out  in  the  months 
of  gloom  which  I  fear  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  only  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  how  much  I  have  been 
moved  by  his  address,  which  was  truly 
a  great  address,  and  his  recitation  of 
things  as  they  were  in  the  past  and  as 
they  are  historically,  and  regrettably 
true.  However,  his  imderstandlng  of 
things  as  they  are  now  is  equally  true. 
The  same  parliamentary  tactics  which 
have  defeated  many  efforts  in  this  body 
throughout  the  years  of  yesterday  will 
not  be  effective  In  the  present  situation, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  they  will  not 
be. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  reason  they 
will  not  be  is  that  the  country  feels  dif- 
ferently. There  has  been  an  awakening. 
The  specter  of  innocent  people  peace- 
fully demonstrating  being  set  upon  by 
the  police,  and  the  ugly  scene  on  televi- 
sion and  In  the  newspaper  photographs 
of  a  police  dog  bitting  the  arm  of  an 
American  citizen  who  sought  only  the 
privilege  of  citizenship,  who  had  com- 
mitted no  crime,  who  had  incited  no 
person,  who  in  no  way  was  intruding 
upon  anyone  else's  privileges  or  rights, 
have  shaken  the  American  people. 

Americans  were  somewhat  accustomed 
to  seeing  such  scenes  in  other  countries. 
When  the  fight  for  freedom  came  home, 
and  when  the  evil  practices  of  yesterday 
and  today  were  used  to  subdue  the  legiti- 
mate demands  of  people  who  sought  only 
their  constitutional  rights,  the  American 
people  said,  "We  have  had  enough. ' 
They  want  Congress  to  act  morally  and 
equitably  and  promptly.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  This  situation  is  no  more 
comparable  to  what  existed  a  year  ago 
than  the  world  before  the  atomic  bomb 
was  comparable  to  the  world  after  the 
atomic  bomb;  or  the  age  of  space  com- 
pared with  the  age  of  the  covered  wagon. 

It  is  an  entirely  different  period  of  hu- 
man histoi-y.  The  change  has  taken 
place  almost  within  a  fortnight.  It  took 
place  in  one  afternoon  at  Birmingham. 
It  had  been  taking  place  in  many  other 
scenes,  but  all  at  once  public  sentiment 
was  crystalized.  There  was  a  climactic 
moment  when  every  man  knew  that  in 
the  affairs  of  men  as  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Nation  there  is  what  we  call  timing. 
This  time,  today,  is  the  time  for  the 
American  people  to  act. 
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They  are  acting  through  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  lUmois  that  if 
we  were  only  going  through  another  ef- 
fort on  civil  rights,  and  if  that  were  all 
that  were  involved.  It  would  be  a  shame- 
ful mockery.    Not  only  that,  but  we  would 


that  there  will  be  a  change.     I  simply  As  those  legislative  meetings  have  been 

say  that  to  date  the  Senate  has  devoted  held,  the  President  of  the  United  Stat^ 

its    abUiUes,    ingenuity,    and    energy   to  has  been  meeting,  as  he  is  today  with 

preventing   the   passage   of   civil   rights  some  three  or  four  hundred  educalorr 

legislation.     A     thorough    breach    with  and  yesterday  or  the  day  before  yester 

past  practices  is  needed.     A  certain  sense  day  with  persons  who  are  virtually  th^ 

of  direcUon  would  be  helpful.     A  desire  leaders  of  our  country    including  labor 

be  unworthy  of  the  responsibilities  and    to  reform  is  important.     But  if  we  are  leaders,  leaders  on  the  industrial  seen*, 

honors  that  the  office  of  Senator  or  Rep-     to  go  through  with  the  political  shilly-  and  religious  leaders, 

resentative  places  upon  us.     The  simple     shallying  and  maneuvering  that  we  have  Wc  shall  win  this  fight  because  the  bat 

gone  through  for  15  years.  I  personally  tie  is  being  won  for  us.    It  is  being  won  for- 
do not  expect  great  progress,  us  by  the  people.     We  are  merely  being 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  will  asked  to  ratify  it.     The  victory  is  being 

the  Senator  yield?  won  m  many  places  in  America.     It  la 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield.  being  won  in  the  towns,  villages,  coun- 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  do  not  think  we  ties,   and   States.     It   is   being   won   by 

are  going  to  go  through  a  political  shilly-  thousands    of    persons    in    restaurants 

shally.     I    understand    the    reasons    for  theaters,    and    hotels    across    the    land, 

the  Senator's  concern.     I  will  not  say  it  Right  now.  the  only  question  is  whether 

is  pessimism,  because  I  think  in  a  very  Congress  will  catch  up.     I  hope  it  will, 

real  sense  it  Is  realism — at  least,  so  far  because   it  has  no  other  choice.     If  it 

as  the  history  of  this  body  is  concerned,  does  not  catch  up.  there  will  be  many 

But  we  have  seen  several  things  hap-  "p^'   faces  in  a  new   Congress,  because 


truth  is  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  these  wrongs  and  discrimina- 
tions are  to  be  corrected,  because  they 
are.  It  is  not  a  question  of  when  they 
are  to  be  corrected,  because  they  are  go- 
ing to  be  corrected  now.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  and  the  only  issue  is  how  the 
correction  Is  to  be  made.  Will  the  situa- 
tion be  corrected  out  on  the  streets, 
where  a  peaceful  demonstration  turns  in- 
to a  disaster,  or  is  it  going  to  be  cor- 
rected by  a  representative  government? 
Is  it  going  to  be  corrected  by  legal  pro- 
cesses or  by  Individual  action? 

In  the  last  month  we  have  seen  more 
advance  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberties 
and  civil  rights  and  constitutional 
guarantees  than  we  have  seen  In  the  pre- 
ceding 10  years.  I  submit  that  more 
will  be  accomplished  in  the  next  15 
months  than  was  accomplished  in  the 
last  15  years.  That  is  my  honest  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. I  realize  that  It  is  necessary  to 
have  optimism  about  these  matters. 

However,  after  15  years'  experience  in 
seeing  how  the  organization  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  the 
leadership  of  both  parties  In  effect  have 
been  successful  In  defeating  every  civil 
rights  measure,  virtually,  that  has  come 
before  the  Senate,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Innocuous  bills  of  1957  and  1960.  I 
must  admit  that  I  am  skeptical.  I  have 
seen  us  lose  the  ball  game,  year  after 
year,  when  we  have  refused  to  change 
rule  XXII. 

Many  of  us  have  argued  for  years  that 
with  the  sectional  composition  of  the 
Senate  as  it  Is.  with  the  equal  represen- 
tation of  the  States,  with  the  alliance 
among  the  South.  Southwest,  Mountam 
States,  and  sections  of  the  Republican 
Party,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a 
two-thirds  vote.  If  we  could  bring  these 
measures  to  a  vote,  of  course,  we  would 
get  a  majority. 

But  the  difficulty  will  be  to  bring  the 
bill  to  a  vote.  I  hope  that  people  will 
realize  now  that  we  are  being  afforded 
another  chance,  a  chance  which  we  lost 
when  we  refused  to  change  rule  XXn, 
and  were  accused  of  being  "knee-jerk 
liberals"  because  we  advocated  such  a 
change. 

Arthur  Krock,  the  highly  conservative 
columnist  of  the  New  York  Times,  has 
said,  and  said  truthfully,  that  the  Senate 
is  the  graveyard  of  civil  rights  legislation. 
and  that  rule  XXn  Is  the  gravedigger  I 
think  we  may  have  lost  the  ball  game  last 
January  and  February  when  the  Senate 
refused  to  change  rule  XXII.  and  when 
rulings  were  made  from  the  chair  which 
made  It  almost  Impossible  for  us  to  bring 
the  proposal  to  a  vote. 

I  shall  not  Indulge  in  recriminations 
about  the  past.  There  is  always  a  chance 
for  people  to  change;  and  we  always  hope 


pen.  Never  before  has  a  President  of 
the  United  States  met  day  after  day  with 
great  leaders  from  every  segment  of  our 
society  on  the  question  of  civil  rights. 
Those  leaders  come  from  all  walks  of 
life.  When  they  come,  while  they  are 
there,  and  when  they  go  home,  they  now 
understand  that  the  America  of  June 
1963.  is  a  different  America;  it  is  an 
aroused  America.  The  people  who  were 
docile  and  quiet,  who  were  willing  to  suf- 
fer under  economic  and  social  oppres- 
sion, are  no  longer  willing  to  do  .so. 
They  are  standing  up  and  fighting. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Pray  God  that  this 
may  be  so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  think  it  is  so. 
When  the  galleries  of  this  Chamber  are 
filled  with  our  fellow  Americans  as  we  de- 
bate the.se  measures,  they  will  not  be  that 
filled  with  people  who  are  looking  down 
upon  us  and  wondering  why  this  Is  go- 
ing on;  they  will  be  looking  at  us  and 
saying.    "Get  on  with  the  job" 

Many  a  Senator  weakened  in  the  cause 
of  civil  rights  in  the  City  of  Washington, 
which  is  basically  a  Southern  city,  be- 
cause he  found  it  very  undesirable, 
very  unhappy  for  him  to  be  fighting  on 
that  side  But  now  the  whole  situation 
IS  changed  There  Is  not  a  Member  of 
this  body  who  does  not  know  that  he 
cannot  go  home  and  face  his  own  people, 
wherever  they  may  be  in  any  section 
of  the  country,  unless  he  faces  up  to 
this  question.  So  the  issue  is  a  different 
one.  It  is  no  longer  merely  a  platform 
commitment  in  political  terms.  It  is 
no  longer  merely  the  Introduction  of  a 
bill.  Bills  are  Introduced  with  convic- 
tion :  yes,  with  sincerity.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  this  is  a  struggle.  We  are  now 
fighting  against  the  basic  bad  practices 
of  the  past.  They  must  be  removed  from 
the  American  scene.  This  is  why  the 
President  has  carefully  .sought  the  guid- 
ance and  counsel  of  many  people 

There  were  those  of  us  a  month  and 
a  half  ago  who  sat  down  and  dlscu.ssed 
the  proposed  legislation  At  that  time 
our  thought  was  that  we  should  not 
move  precipitately,  but  should  move 
carefully,  prudently,  and  wi.sely.  after 
broad  consultation,  seeking  the  advice  of 
others,  and  informing  the  people  of  what 
we  hoped  to  do.  We  are  proposing  to 
build  stone  by  stone,  step  by  step. 


the  people  have  made  up  their  minds 
that  America  will  "get  right"  on  this 
issue. 

I  think  we  shall  be  faced  with  that 
issue  promptly,  and  we  shall  answer  it 
right  here. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr  DOUGLAS      I  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  know  that  I  shall  save 
much  of  the  Senator's  and  the  Senate's 
time  by  associating  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  dear  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota,  and  I 
do  so.  I  have  said  these  things  many 
times,  as  we  all  know,  because  I  feel  very 
deeply  on  this  subject. 

At  this  moment  I  wish  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois,  who 
Is  a  veteran  fighter  In  the  struggle  for 
civil  rights.  This  is  his  crown  of  glory, 
especially  today,  because  he  demon- 
strates that  he  never  tires,  and  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  he  never  will.  I  pray  God 
that  that  may  be  so. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  who  has  given  inestim- 
able service  to  this  cause. 


INTEREST 


RATES     ON 
LOANS 


CON.SUMER 


Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  it 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  letter  which 
I  have  Just  received  from  the  executive 
vice  president  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
National  Bank.  Mr.  William  F.  Collins,  a 
former  banker  and  resident  of  my  city 
of  Chlcaco  It  IS  most  reassuring  to  have 
the  newest  bank  in  our  Nation's  Capital 
take  the  lead  in  helping  to  bring  about 
realistic  and  fair  interest  rates  for  con- 
sumer loans  To  my  knowledge,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  National  Bank  is  the 
only  bank  in  this  area  to  recognize  that 
the  8  percent  maximum  intere.st  rate 
o.stabli.shed  by  the  antiusury  statute  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  applicable  to 
consumer  loans  I  have  every  expecta- 
tion that  this  forward-looking  policy  will 
in  the  end  prove  beneficial  to  that  bank, 
and  I  hope  that  its  practice  will  be  fol- 
lowed in  short  order  by  a  change  in 
policy  in  all  the  other  banks  in  Wash- 
ington It  is  highly  improper  to  have  an 
interest    rate    practice   which    penalizes 
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those  consxmiers  who  most  need  the  bor- 
rowing facilities  of  a  bank. 

I  commend  the  officers  and  directors  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  National  Bank 
for  their  foresight  In  demonstrating  that 
proper  banking  practices  in  our  com- 
munity can  be  perfectly  consistent  with 
fulfilling  proper  responsibilities  of  good 
citizenship. 

Approximately  4  weeks  ago  I  addressed 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Walter  Tobriner,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  ask- 
ing why  many  banks  and  department 
stores  in  Washington,  D.C.,  were  openly 
and  regularly  charging  an  annual  rate  of 
interest  on  credit  transactions  of  12  to 
18  percent,  when  the  E>istrlct  of  Colum- 
bia usury  law  permits  only  a  maximum 
rate  of  8  percent  per  year.  This  matter 
was  referred  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  for  study  and  a  reply. 

Over  a  week  ago,  having  received  no 
reply  from  the  Corpwratlon  Counsel,  I 
publicly,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  asked 
the  Corporation  Counsel  for  a  reply  to 
my  Inquiry. 

I  still  have  not  heard  from  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, so  once  again  I  publicly  request 
that  the  Corporation  Counsel  explain 
why  so  many  banks  and  department 
stores  have  been  permitted  for  so  many 
years  to  charge  a  12-  to  18-percent  rate 
on  personal  loans  and  Installment  credit, 
when  the  District  of  Columbia  usury 
law  does  not  permit  an  interest  rate  in 
excess  of  8  percent  per  annum  to  be 
charged.  The  Corporation  Counsel  has 
had  all  the  time  In  the  world  to  study 
this  matter. 

Is  he  stalling?  Does  he  hope  to  wear 
me  out  by  hia  refusal  to  answer?  I 
serve  notice  on  him  that  I  shall  not  stop 
in  this  battle,  and  that  until  he  answers, 
I  shall  periodically  bring  this  matter  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  demand 
that  he  answer,  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  citizens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  particularly  those  who  regularly 
borrow  from  commercial  banks  and  buy 
on  department  store  revolving  credit 
accounts,  have  a  right  to  know  whether 
or  not  they  are  being  overcharged  for  the 
credit  that  they  are  using. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DiSTKiCT  OF  Columbia  National  Bank, 

Washington,  DC,  June  13,  1963. 
Hon.  Pattl  H.  Douglas. 
U  S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  ScNATom:  We  were  pleased  to  learn 
of  your  dUcuMlon  with  the  chairman  of  our 
executive  committee.  Dr.  Max  M.  Kampel- 
man.  who  shared  with  us  your  concern  with 
respect  to  the  interest  rate  structure  govern- 
ing consumer  loans  within  the  District  of 
Ci^lumbla  It  is  Indeed  my  pleasure  to  re- 
affirm in  writing  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia National  Bank,  by  order  of  Ita  board  of 
directors,  has  resolved  to  establish  maximum 
uacrest  rates  and  finance  charges  for  all 
cuiisumer  loans  within  the  permissible  8 
percent  level  on  unpaid  balances  established 
by  title  38.  section  3703  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code. 

We  are  aware  of  the  legal  dllTerences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  application  of  the  statute 


to  the  practices  that  have  become  universal 
for  financial  Institutions  in  the  consvuner 
loan  field.  The  well-established  add-on  or 
discount  features  of  consumer  loans,  to- 
gether with  the  finance  charges  that  have 
habitually  attached  to  those  loans  In  order 
to  cover  additional  expenses  to  the  bank  In 
administering  them,  have  In  reality  resulted 
In  costs  to  the  consumer  substantially  higher 
than  the  equivalent  8  percent  Interest  pro- 
vided by  statute.  This  practice  was  further 
encouraged  by  the  FHA  home  improvement 
loan  procedures  established  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Whatever  the  technical  read- 
ing of  the  statute  may  produce,  however,  the 
District  of  Columbia  National  Bank  desires 
that  Its  practices  be  consistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  antiusury  statute. 

Our  bank  Is  today  the  newest  bank  doing 
business  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  first  to  receive  a  charter  here  In  more 
than  29  years.  We  opened  our  doors  on  Oc- 
tober 3.  1862.  Our  policy  of  {M-ovidlng  In- 
terest rates  for  consumer  loans  that  are 
lower  than  those  prevailing  In  the  com- 
munity may  result  In  momentary  reduced 
earnings  to  the  bank.  We  believe,  however, 
that  this  service  to  the  consumer  will  In  the 
long  run  prove  beneficial  to  xis  and  enlarge 
the  respect  with  which  banks  are  regarded 
In  our  community. 

I  have  been  authorized  by  our  bank's  board 
of  directors  to  commend  you  for  your  efforts. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  do  so  as  a  re- 
cent resident  in  this  area  after  a  lifetime 
career  In  banking  in  your  own  city  of 
Chicago. 

Sincerely, 

William  F.  Collins. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


CIVIL    RIGHTS    LEGISLATION— 
COSPONSORS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today,  at  the  time  when  the 
majority  leader  introduced  the  adminis- 
tration's civil-rights  bill,  I  announced 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchzl]  and  I  had 
undertaken  to  add  as  cosponsors  a  bi- 
partisan group.  This  had  been  cleared 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Manstteld],  the  majority 
leader. 

I  now  annotmce  the  cosponsors,  with 
Senator  Mansfield,  of  the  so-called 
package  civil-rights  bill,  the  adminis- 
tration's bill.  The  list  will  read  as  fol- 
lows— and  I  ask  that  their  names  be 
printed  on  the  bill :  Senators  Hiticphrey, 
KucHEL.  Morse.  Keating,  Dottglas, 
Scott,  Symincton,  Bxall,  Clark,  Pong, 
Hart,  Javits,  YotrNo  of  Ohio,  Case, 
DoDD,  and  Cooper. 

I  also  ask  that  the  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  t>e  added  as  cosponsors; 
they  are  Senators  who  were  contacted 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  and 
were  very  instrumental  in  helping  us 
bring  about  bipartisan  cooperation — 
and  at  this  moment  I  should  point  out 
that  other  Senators,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  will  Join  in  sponsoring  the  bill; 
and  it  will  be  recalled  that  the  majority 
leader  asked  that  the  bill  be  held  at  the 
desk  until  Monday,  for  additional  co- 
sponsors:  Senators  Bayh,  Brewster, 
BUBDICK,  Engle,  Gruening,  Hartke, 
Inouye,  Jackson,  Kennedy,  Long  of 
Missouri.  Magnuson,  McCarthy,  Mc- 
Govern,  McIntyre,  McNamara.  Metcalf, 
MusKiE,  Nelson,  Neuberger,  Pastore, 
Pell.  Proxmire,  Randolph.  Ribicoff,  and 
Williams  of  New  Jersey. 


It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
means  there  are  presently  42  Senators — 
the  sponsor  and  41  cosponsors — who  are 
sponsors  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posal; and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
tomorrow  there  will  be  several  more,  so 
that  by  Monday  of  next  week  we  should 
have  a  majority — and  better  than  a 
majority — of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
as  cosponsors. 

Again  I  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
Senator  from  California  I  Mr.  KuchelI, 
who  has  been  most  cooperative  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter,  and,  of  course, 
also  to  the  majority  leader  [Mr.  Mans- 
field], who  permitted  us  to  join  with 
him  as  cosponsors. 

I  have  made  this  announcement  be- 
cause the  16  Senators  I  named  first  were 
the  ones  who  had  joined  originally  as  co- 
sponsors;  and  the  others  have  joined  us 
today — for  which  we  are  most  grateful. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  his  an- 
nouncement, which  puts  the  matter  into 
focus  and  is  most  helpful  In  connection 
with  the  bipartisan  cooperation  which 
will  bring  about  the  desired  result. 

I  may  state  that  the  announcement 
applies  to  both  the  so-called  package 
bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  and  the 
public-accommodations  bill  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield!  .  for  himself  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  I  was  asked 
to  have  the  same  list,  in  the  same  order, 
included  for  the  so-called  public-accom- 
modations bill  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  for 
himself  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton  [Mr.  Magnuson]. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  yield  again, 
let  me  pay  my  respects  for  the  magnifi- 
cent job  done  in  connection  with  the  first 
step  of  putting  a  solid  platform  under 
this  great  effort,  which  has  been  partici- 
pated in  so  effectively  by  the  distin- 
guished deputy  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], and  the  distinguished  deputy 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Kuchel].  I  am  deeply 
gratified;  and  It  Is  one  of  the  finest  jobs 
I  have  seen  done  In  this  bipartisan  area, 
in  which  I,  myself,  have  been  active  so 
long.  I  think  I  know  a  good  job  when 
I  see  one;  and  this  was  extremely  well 
done.    So  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mi".  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  acting  majority 
leader  about  the  schedule  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week  and.  If  possible — 
if  he  knows — about  what  will  obtain  dur- 
ing the  following  week. 

Mr    HUMPHREY      It  Is  our  plan  to 
take   up.    tomorrow.    Calendar   No     216, 
Senate  bill  684.  to  clarify  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
If  there  are  to  be  any  yea -and -nay  votes 
or  if  amendments  which  necessitate  yea- 
and-nay  votes  are  offered,  we  shall  put 
off    the   yea-and-nay    votes    until    next 
Monday      However,  we  shall  attempt  to 
complete  all  other  legislative  action  on 
that   bill    by   Thursday,    tomorrow — but 
if  we  are  unable  to  do  so.  we  shall  have 
to  meet  on  Friday — with  the  exception 
of  legislative  action  by  means  of  yea- 
and-nay  votes.     In  otner  words,  in  con- 
nection with  Calendar  No.   216.  Senate 
bill  684,  on  tomorrow  we  shall  try  to  take 
final  action  on  all  matters  which  do  not 
require   yea-and-nay    votes;    but    If   we 
are  unable  to  do  so.  we  shall   have  to 
have  a  session  on  FYlday.     However,  I 
do  not  think  we  shall  have  to  face  that 
possibility.     On  Monday,  we  shall  have 
the  yea-and-nay  votes,  If  such  are  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  will 
the  acting  majority  leader  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Of  course. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  it  the  plan.  then, 
to  go  from  Thursday  to  Monday? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

When  we  complete  our  business  today. 
I  shall  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  noon,  tomorrow. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.    HUMPHREY      Mr     President,    if 

there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
.stand  m  adjournment,  under  the  order 
previously  entered,  until  tomorrow,  at 
12  o'clock  noon 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  rand  <at  7 
o'clock  and  9  minutes  p  m.  ■  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow.  Thursday  June 
20    1963.  at   12  oclock  meridian. 


Show  us  how  we  may  release  our  minda 
from  every  trace  of  suspicion,  prejudice 
race-hatred,  and  from  all  those  animosi ' 
ties  which  destroy  happiness  and  impede 
the  world's  proKre.ss  toward  a  nobler 
civilization 

In  Christ's  name  we  offer  our  prayer 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday  was  read  and  approved 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  17.  1963: 

Post  Oftice  Dfpartment 

Sidney  W.  Bishop,  of  California,  to  b« 
Deputy  Postmaster  Oeneral.  vice  H.  W. 
Brawley. 

Depaxtment   or   the    .\ir    Force 
Alexander  Henry  Flax,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  .Vsslatant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  vice 
Brockway  McMillan. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
NOON.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today.  It 
adjourn  until  tomorrow,  at  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  19.  1963 : 

In   the    Public    HE.^LTH    Service 

The  nominations  beginning  Michael  Cane- 
lls  to  be  senior  surgeon,  and  ending  Ber- 
nard W  Dahl  to  be  assistant  sanitary  engi- 
neer, which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Conore-ssional 
Record  on  June  4.  1963.  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Alfred  S  Nel- 
son to  be  senior  surgeon,  and  ending  Richard 
A.  Mackey  to  be  senior  assistant  health  serv- 
ices officer,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Concres- 
sxoNAi  Record  on  June  4.   1963;   and 

The  nominations  beginning  Alice  M  Wa- 
terhouse  to  be  medical  director,  and  ending 
Heber  J  R.  Stevenson  to  be  senior  health 
service  officer,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
CoNCREssioN.\L  RECORD  On  June  11.  1963. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed 
the  House  that  on  June  13.  1963.  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R  249  An  act  to  amend  section  633  of 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for 
an  extension  of  the  program  of  granu-ln- 
ald  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for 
the  hospitalization  of  certain  veterans;  and 
HR  M66  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  P..^t  OfUce  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
and  certain  Independent  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964.  and  for 
other  purposes 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  From  Thursday, 
we  shall  go  over  until  Monday.  If  on 
Thursday  we  finish  all  but  the  yea-and- 
nay  votes — if  any  there  be — on  Calendar 
No.  216.  Senate  blU  684. 

In  response  to  the  question  asked  by 
the  minority  leader.  I  may  say  that  we 
hope  to  take  up.  next  week,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  bill.  It  has  recently  been 
reported,  and  is  on  the  calendar. 

There  is  also  the  possibility  that  we 
shall  take  up  Calendar  No.  230,  Senate 
bill  1163.  to  amend  certain  provisions  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

These  are  the  two  key  measures  which 
we  would  hope  to  dispose  of  next  week. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  understood  the  lat- 
ter measure  was  set  for  Tuesday. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     We    have    tenta- 
tively set  the  area  redevelopment   bill 
for  Tuesday.    That  is  subject  to  change; 
and  we  shall  know  by  tomorrow. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wkdnesimy,  Ji  nk  19,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  Thessalonians  3:  12:  The  Lord  make 
you  to  increase  and  abound  in  love  one 
toward  another  and  toward  all  men. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God,  give 
us  this  day  a  clear  Insight  into  what  Is 
worthwhile  and  a  scale  of  moral  values 
that  we  can  carry  Into  the  tasks  and 
struggles  of  each  new  day 

Make  us  more  sensitive  and  re.sponsive 
to  our  high  calling  to  respect  and  rever- 
ence human  personality  and  advance  its 
welfare. 

Grant  that  we  may  give  to  all  the 
members  of  the  human  family  an  equal 
opportunity  and  chance  to  develop  their 
Inborn  capacities  to  the  utmost. 

May  we  have  broad  horizons  that  will 
link  our  life  with  the  whole  social  order, 
made  up  not  only  of  the  life  of  our  fel- 
low men  around  us  but  also  of  those  who 
have  lived  before  us  and  those  yet  un- 
born. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS- 
REPORT  ON  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATION  BILL 
Mr     THOMAS      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night Friday,  June  21,  to  file  a  prlvUeged 
report  on  the  bill  making  appropriation* 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FORD  reserved  all  points  of  order 
on  the  bill. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND  JOB  OPPORTU- 
NITIES—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES    <H    DOC    NO    124" 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read,  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Last  week  I  addressed  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  an  appeal  to  conscience — a 
request  for  their  cooperation  in  meet- 
ing the  growing  moral  crisis  in  American 
race  relations.  I  warned  of  'a  rising 
tide  of  discontent  that  threatens  the 
public  safety  "  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. I  emphasized  that  "the  events  in 
Birmingham  and  elsewhere  have  so  In- 
creased the  cries  for  equality  that  no 
city  or  State  or  legislative  body  can  pru- 
dently choose  to  Ignore  them. "  "It  Is  a 
time  to  act."  I  said,  "In  the  Congress,  in 
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SUte  and  local  legislative  bodies,  and, 
above  all.  In  all  of  our  dally  lives." 

In  the  days  that  have  followed,  the 
predictions  of  Increased  violence  have 
been  tragically  borne  out.  The  "fires  of 
frustration  and  dlscwd"  have  burned 
hotter  than  ever. 

At  the  same  time,  the  response  of  the 
American  people  to  this  appeal  to  their 
principles  and  obligations  has  been  re- 
assuring. Private  progress — by  mer- 
chants and  unions  and  local  organiza- 
tions— has  been  marked,  if  not  uniform, 
in  many  areas.  Many  doors  long  closed 
to  Negroes.  North  and  South,  have  been 
opened.  Local  blraclal  committees,  un- 
der private  and  public  sponsorship,  have 
mushroomed  The  mayors  of  our  ma- 
jor cities,  whom  I  earlier  addressed, 
have  pledged  renewed  action  But  per- 
sisting inequalities  and  tensions  make  It 
clear  that  Federal  action  must  lead  the 
way,  providing  both  the  Nation's  stand- 
ard and  a  nationwide  solution.  In  short, 
the  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  join  with  the  execu- 
tive and  Judicial  branches  In  making  it 
clear  to  all  that  race  has  no  place  in 
American  life  or  law. 

On  February  28,  I  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  message  urging  the  enactment 
this  year  of  three  important  pieces  of 
civil  rights  legislation: 

1  Voting:  Legislation  to  assure  the 
availability  to  all  of  a  basic  and  power- 
ful right — the  right  to  vote  in  a  free 
American  election — by  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  temporary  Federal  vot- 
ing referees  while  voting  suits  are  pro- 
ceeding in  areas  of  demonstrated  need; 
by  giving  such  suits  preferential  and  ex- 
pedited treatment  in  the  Federal  courts; 
by  prohibiting  In  Federal  elections  the 
application  of  different  tests  and  stand- 
ards to  different  voter  applicants;  and  by 
providing  that.  In  voting  suits  pertain- 
ing to  such  elections,  the  completion  of 
the  sixth  grade  by  any  applicant  creates 
a  presumption  that  he  Is  literate  Armed 
with  the  full  and  equal  right  to  vote,  our 
Negro  citizens  can  help  win  other  rights 
through  political  channels  not  now  open 
to  them  In  many  areas. 

2  Civil  Rights  Commission:  Legisla- 
tion to  renew  and  expand  the  authority 
of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  en- 
abling It  to  serve  as  a  national  civil 
rights  clearinghouse  offering  informa- 
tion, advice,  and  technical  assistance  to 
any  public  or  private  agency  that  so 
requests. 

3.  School  desegregation:  Legislation  to 
provide  Federal  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  aid  school  districts  In  the 
process  of  desegregation  in  compliance 
with  the  Constitution. 

Other  measures  Introduced  in  the 
Congress  have  also  received  the  support 
of  this  administration,  including  those 
aimed  at  assuring  equal  employment 
opportunity. 

Although  these  recommendations  were 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  some  time 
aco.  neither  House  has  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  any  of  these  essential 
measures.  The  Negro's  drive  for  justice, 
however,  has  not  stood  still — nor  will  It, 
it  Is  now  clear,  until  full  equality  is 
achieved.  The  growing  suid  understand- 
able dissatisfaction  of  Negro  citizens  with 


the  present  pace  of  desegregation,  and 
their  increased  determination  to  secure 
for  themselves  the  equality  of  opportu- 
nity and  treatment  to  which  they  are 
rightfully  entitled,  have  vmderscored 
what  should  already  have  been  clear: 
the  necessity  of  the  Congress  enacting 
this  year — not  only  the  measures  already 
proposed — but  also  additional  legislation 
providing  legal  remedies  for  the  denial 
of  certain  individual  rights. 

The  venerable  code  of  equity  law  com- 
mands "for  every  wrong,  a  remedy." 
But  in  too  many  communities,  in  too 
many  parts  of  the  country,  wrongs  are 
inflicted  on  Negro  citizens  for  which  no 
effective  remedy  at  law  is  clearly  and 
readily  available.  State  and  local  laws 
may  even  affirmatively  seek  to  deny  the 
rights  to  which  these  citizens  are  fairly 
entitled — and  this  can  result  only  in  a 
decreased  respect  for  the  law  and  in- 
creased violations  of  the  law. 

In  the  continued  absence  of  congres- 
sional action,  too  many  State  and  local 
officials  as  well  as  businessmen  will  re- 
main unwilling  to  accord  these  rights 
to  all  citizens.  Some  local  courts  and 
local  merchants  may  well  claim  to  be 
uncertain  of  the  law,  while  those  mer- 
chants who  do  recognize  the  justice  of 
the  Negro's  request — and  I  believe  these 
constitute  the  great  majority  of  mer- 
chants. North  and  South— will  be  fearful 
of  being  the  first  to  move,  in  the  face 
of  official,  customer,  employee,  or  com- 
petitive pressures.  Negroes,  conse- 
quently, can  be  expected  to  continue  in- 
creasingly to  seek  the  vindication  of 
these  rights  through  organized  direct 
action,  with  all  its  potentially  explosive 
consequences,  such  as  we  have  seen  in 
Birmingham,  in  Philadelphia,  in  Jack- 
son, in  Boston,  in  Cambridge,  Md.,  and 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  short,  the  result  of  continued  Fed- 
eral legislative  inaction  will  be  con- 
tinued, if  not  Increased,  racial  strife — 
causing  the  leadership  on  both  sides  to 
pass  from  the  hands  of  reasonable  and 
responsible  men  to  the  purveyors  of  hate 
and  violence,  endangering  domestic 
tranquillity,  retarding  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress,  and  weaken- 
ing the  respect  with  which  the  rest  of 
the  world  regards  us.  No  American,  I 
feel  sure,  would  prefer  this  course  of 
tension,  disorder,  and  division — and  the 
great  majority  of  our  citizens  simply 
cannot  accept  it.  " 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  proposing  that 
the  Congress  stay  in  session  this  year 
until  It  has  enacted — preferably  as  a 
single  omnibus  bill— the  most  respon- 
sible, reasonable  and  urgently  needed  so- 
lutions to  this  problem,  solutions  which 
should  be  acceptable  to  all  fair-minded 
men.  This  bill  would  be  known  as  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963,  and  would  In- 
clude— in  addition  to  the  aforementioned 
provisions  on  voting  rights  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission— additional  titles  on 
public  accommodations,  employment, 
federally  assisted  programs,  a  commu- 
nity relations  service,  and  education, 
with  the  latter  including  my  prevlotis 
recommendation  on  this  subject.  In  ad- 
dition, I  am  requesting  certain  legislative 
and  budget  amendments  designed  to 
Improve  the  training,  skills  and  economic 
opportunities  of  the  economically  dis- 


tressed and  discontented,  white  and  Ne- 
gro alike.  Certain  executive  actions  are 
also  reviewed  here ;  but  legislative  action 
Is  Imperative. 

I     EQUAI,    ACCOM  MODATIONS    IN    PUBLIC 
PACILn-IES 

Events  of  recent  weeks  have  again  un- 
derlined how  deeply  our  Negro  citizens 
resent  the  Injustice  of  being  arbitrarily 
denied  equal  access  to  those  facilities  and 
accommodations  which  are  otherwise 
open  to  the  general  public.  That  is  a 
dally  insult  which  has  no  place  in  a 
country  proud  of  Its  heritage — the  heri- 
tage of  the  melting-pot,  of  equal  rights, 
of  one  nation  and  one  people.  No  one 
has  been  barred  on  account  of  his  race 
from  fighting  or  dying  for  America — 
there  are  no  'white "  or  "colored"  signs 
on  the  foxholes  or  graveyards  of  battle. 
Surely,  in  1963,  100  years  after  emanci- 
pation, it  should  not  be  necessary  for  any 
American  citizen  to  demonstrate  in  the 
streets  for  the  opportunity  to  stop  at  a 
hotel,  or  to  eat  at  a  lunch  counter  in  the 
very  department  store  in  which  he  is 
shopping,  or  to  enter  a  motion  picture 
house,  on  the  same  terms  as  any  other 
customer.  As  I  stated  in  my  message  to 
the  Congress  of  February  28,  "no  action 
is  more  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  de- 
mocracy and  Constitution — or  more 
rightfully  resented  by  a  Negro  citizen 
who  seeks  orUy  equal  treatment — than 
the  barring  of  that  citizen  from  restau- 
rants, hotels,  theaters,  recreational  areas 
and  other  public  accommodations  and 
facilities." 

TTie  U.S.  Government  has  taken  action 
through  the  courts  and  by  other  means 
to  protect  those  who  are  peacefully 
demonstrating  to  obtain  access  to  these 
public  facilities ;  and  it  has  taken  action 
to  bring  an  end  to  discrimination  in  rail, 
bus.  and  airline  terminals,  to  open  up 
restaurants  and  other  public  facilities 
In  all  buildings  leased  as  well  as  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  as- 
sure full  equality  of  access  to  all  feder- " 
ally  owned  parks,  forests,  and  other 
recreational  areas.  When  uncontrolled 
mob  action  directly  threatened  the  non- 
discriminatory use  of  transportation 
facilities  in  May  1961,  Federal  marshals 
were  employed  to  restore  order  and  pre- 
vent potentially  widespread  personal  and 
property  damage.  Growing  nationwide 
concern  with  this  problem,  however, 
makes  it  clear  that  further  Federal  ac- 
tion Is  needed  now  to  secure  the  right 
of  all  citizens  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
all  facilities  which  are  open  to  the 
general  public. 

Such  legislation  is  clearly  consistent 
with  the  Constitution  and  with  our  con- 
cepts of  both  human  rights  and  property 
rights.  The  argument  that  such  meas- 
ures constitute  an  unconstitutional  in- 
terference with  property  rights  has  con- 
sistently been  rejected  by  the  courts  in 
upholding  laws  on  zoning,  collective  bar- 
gaining, minimum  wages,  smoke  control, 
and  countless  other  measures  designed 
to  make  certain  that  the  use  of  private 
property  is  consistent  with  the  public 
interest.  While  the  legal  situations  are 
not  parallel,  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
Abrahajn  Lincoln,  in  issuing  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  100  years  ago,  was 
also  accused  of  violating  the  property 
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Tights  of  slaTeowners.  Indeed,  there  is 
an  a^e-old  saying  that  "property  has  its 
duties  as  well  as  Its  rights" :  and  no  prop- 
erty owner  who  holds  those  premises  for 
the  purpose  of  servinc  at  a  profit  the 
American  public  at  large  can  claim  any 
inherent  right  to  ejiclude  a  part  of  that 
public  on  grounds  of  race  or  color.  Just 
as  the  law  requires  common  carriers  to 
serve  equally  all  who  wish  their  services. 
90  it  can  require  public  accommodatioos 
to  accommodate  equally  all  segments  of 
the  general  public.  Both  human  rights 
and  property  rights  are  foundatioixs  of 
our  society — and  both  will  nourish  as  the 
result  of  this  measure. 

In  a  society  which  is  increasingly  mo- 
bile and  in  an  economy  which  is  increas- 
ingly interdependent,  business  establish- 
ments which  serve  the  public — such  as 
hotels,  restaurants,  theaters,  stores,  and 
others — serve  not  only  the  members  of 
their  immediate  communities  but  travel- 
ers from  other  States  and  visitors  from 
abroad.  Their  goods  come  from  all  over 
the  Nation.  This  participation  in  the 
flow  of  interstate  commerce  has  given 
these  business  establishments  both  in- 
creased prosperity  and  an  Increased  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  equal  access  and 
service  to  all  citizens. 

Some  30  States,'  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  numerous  cities — covering  some 
two-thirds  of  this  country  and  well  over 
two-thirds  of  its  people — have  already 
enacted    laws    of    varying    effectiveness 
against  discrimination  in  places  of  pub- 
lic accommodation,  many  of  them  In  re- 
sponse to  the  recommendation  of  Presi- 
dent   Tnmian's    Committee    on    Civil 
Rights  in  1947.    But  while  their  eflorU 
indicate  that  legislation  in  this  area  is 
not  extraordinary,  the  failure  of  more 
States  to  take  effective  action  makes  It 
clear  that  Federal  legislation  is  neces- 
sary.   The  State  and  local  approach  has 
been  tri«d.    The  voluntary  approach  has 
been  tried.    But  these  approaches  are  in- 
sufficient to  prevent  the  free  flow  of  com- 
merce from  being  arbitrarily  and  Ineffi- 
ciently   restrained     and     distorted     by 
discrimination  in  sxich  establishments. 

Clearly  the  Federal  Government  has 
both  the  power  and  the  obligation  to 
eliminate  these  discriminatory  practices: 
First,  because  they  adversely  affect  the 
national  economy  and  the  flow  of  inter- 
state commerce:  and  secondly,  because 
Congress  has  been  specija<tally  empowered 
under  the  14th  amendment  to  enact  leg- 
islation making  certain  that  no  State 
law  permits  or  sanctions  the  unequal 
protection  or  treatment  of  any  of  its  citi- 
zens. 

There    have    been    increasing    public 
demonstrations  of  resentment  directed 

against    this   kind    of   discrimination 

demonstrations   which   too  often   breed 


tension  and  violence.  Only  the  FMeral 
Oovemment.  it  Is  clear,  can  make  tbese 
demonstrations  unnecessary  by  prmrlding 
peaceful  remedies  for  the  grievances 
which  set  them  off. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  today  propos- 
ing, as  part  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1963,  a  provision  to  guarantee  all  citizens 
equal  access  to  the  services  and  facil- 
ities of  hotels,  restaurants,  places  of 
amu.sement,  and  retail  establishments. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  an  elementary 
ri*,'ht.     Its  denial  is  an  arbitrary  indig- 
nity that  no  American  in   1963  should 
have   to   endure.     The   proposal   would 
give  the  person  aggrieved  the  right  to 
obtain  a  court  order  against  the  offend- 
ing establLshment  or  persons.    Upon  re- 
ceiving a  complaint  in  a  case  sufBciently 
important  to  warrant  his  conclusion  that 
a  suit  would  materially  further  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act.  the  Attorney  Oeneral— 
if  he  finds  that  the  aggrieved  party  is 
unable  to  undertake  or  otherwiso  arrange 
for  a  suit  on  his  own  (for  lack  of  financial 
means  or  effecUve  representation,  or  for 
fear  of  economic  or  other  injury) — will 
first  refer  the  case  for  voluntary  settle- 
ment to  the  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice described  below,  give  the  establish- 
ment    Involved     time     to     conr^t     its 
practices,  permit  State  and  local  equal 
access  laws  (if  any  >  to  operate  first,  and 
then,  and  only  then.  IniUate  a  suit  for 
compliance.    In  short,  to  the  extent  that 
these  unconscionable   practices  can   be 
corrected  by  the  Individual  owners,  local- 
ities and  States  <and  recent  experience 
demonstrates   how   effectively   and   un- 
eventfully this  can  be  done) ,  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  desire  to  Intervene. 
But    an    explosive    national    problem 
cannot  await  clty-by-clty  solutions;  and 
those  who  loudly  abhor  Federal  acUon 
only  Invite  it  if  they  neglect  or  evade 
their  own  obligations. 

This  provision  will  open  doors  In  every 
part  of  the  country  which  never  should 
have  been  closed.  Its  enactment  will 
hasten  the  end  to  practices  which  have 
no  place  in  a  free  and  united  nation,  and 
thus  help  move  this  potentially  danger- 
ous problem  from  the  streets  to  the 
courts. 
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'  Alaska.  California.  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Idaho,  IlUnois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine, 
Maryland,  MasaachTwetts,  Michigan.  Min- 
nesota, Montana.  Nebraaka.  New  Hampshire 
Hew  Jeney.  New  Mexloo.  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  PenneylTania,  Rhode 
Island.  South  Dakota,  Vermont,  Waahing- 
toa.  Wlacoualn.  Wyoming.  Cltlee  with  pub- 
lic accommodations  ordinances  which  are 
outside  the  above  States  Inclxide  Washing- 
ton. DC  ,  Wilmington.  Del  ,  Loulsrille  Ky 
Bl  Paao,  Tex.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  and  6t 
Louis,  Mo. 


In  my  message  of  February  28.  while 
commending  the  progress  already  made 
in  achieving  desegregation  of  educaUoru 
at  all  levels  as  required  by  the  ConsUtu- 
tion,  I  was  compelled  to  point  out  the 
slowness  of  progress  toward  primary  and 
secondary    scliool    desegregation.    The 
Supreme  Court  has  recently  voiced  the 
same    opinion.    Many    Negro    children 
entering  segregated  grade  schools  at  the 
time  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
1954  will  enter  segregated  high  schools 
this  year,  having  suffered  a  loss  which 
can  never  be  regained.    Indeed,  discrim- 
ination in  education  is  one  basic  cause  of 
the  other  inequities  and  hardships  in- 
flicted  upon   our  Negro  citizens.     The 
lack  of  equal  educational  opportunity 
deprives  the  individual  of  equal  economic 
opportunity,  restricts  his  contribution  as 
a  citizen  and  community  leader,  encour- 
ages him  to  drop  out  of  school  and  im- 
poses a  heavy  burden  on  the  effort  to 
eliminate  discriminatory  practices  and 
prejudices  from  our  national  life. 


The  Federal  courts,  pursuant  to  th*. 
1954  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
and  earlier  decisions  on  institutions^ 
higher  learning,  have  shown  both  com 
petence  and  courage  in  dlrecUng  the  de" 
segregation  of  schools  on  the  local  level' 
It  is  appropriate  to  keep  this  responsi 
bility  largely  within  the  judicial  arena 
But  it  is  unfair  and  unrealistic  to  ex 
pect  that  the  buiden  of  initiating  such 
cases  can  be  wholly   borne  by  private 
litigaiits.     Too   often   thoee   cnUtled  to 
bring  suit  on  behalf  of  their  children  lack 
the  economic  means  for  instituting  and 
mainUining  such  cases  or  the  ability  to 
withstand  the  personal,  physical  and  eco- 
nomic  harassment  which  sometimes  de- 
scends upon  those  who  do  institute  them 
The  same  is  true  of  students  wishing  to 
attend  the  college  of  their  choice  but 
unable  to  assume  the  burden  of  litiKation 
These  difficulties  arc  among  the  princi- 
pal reasons  for  the  delay  in  carrying  out 
the  1954  decision;  and  this  delay  cannot 
be  Justified  to  those  who  have  been  hurt 
as  a  result.    Rights  such  as  these,  as  the 
Supreme  Couit  recently  said,  aie  'present 
righu.     They  are  not  merely  hopes  to 
some  future  enjoyment  of  some  formal- 
istic  constitutional  promise.     The  basic 
guarantees  of  our  Constitution  are  war- 
rants for  the  here  and  now." 

In  order  to  achieve  a  more  orderly  and 
consistent  compliance  with  the  Supreme 
Courts  school  and  college  desegregation 
decisions,  therefore.  I  recommend  that 
the  Congress  assert  its  specific  constitu- 
tional authority  to  implement  the  14th 
amendment  by  including  in  the  CivU 
Rights  Act  of  1963  a  new  title  providing 
the  following: 

(A)  Authority  would  be  given  the  At- 
torney General  to  initiate  in  the  Federal 
district  courts  appropriate  legal  proceed- 
ings against  local  public  school  boards 
or  public  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing—or to  intervene  in  existing  cases— 
whenever 

(1)  he  has  received  a  written  com- 
plaint from  students  or  from  the  parents 
of  students  who  are  being  denied  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  by  a  segregated 
public  school  or  college;  and 

(2)  he  certifies  that  such  persons  are 
unable  to  undertake  or  otherwise  arrange 
for  the  initiation  and  maintenance  of 
such  legal  proceedings  for  lack  of  finan- 
cial means  or  effective  legal  representa- 
tion or  for  fear  of  economic  or  other  in- 
jury; and 

<  3  •  he  determines  that  his  initiation  of 
or  intervention  in  such  suit  will  ma- 
terially further  the  orderly  progress  of 
desegregation  in  public  education.  For 
this  purpo.se.  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
would  establish  criteria  to  determine  the 
priority  and  relative  need  (or  Federal  ac- 
tion in  those  districts  from  which  com- 
plaints have  been  filed. 

<B)  As  previously  recommended,  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  would  be 
given  to  those  school  districts  in  all 
pans  of  the  country  which,  voluntarily 
or  as  the  result  of  litigation,  are  en- 
gaged in  the  process  of  meeting  the  edu- 
cational problems  flowing  from  desegre- 
gation or  racial  imbalance  but  which 
are  in  need  of  guidance,  experienced 
help  or  financial  assistance  in  order  to 
train  their  personnel  for  this  changeover. 
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cof>e  with  new  difficulties  and  complete 
the  job  satisfactorily  ( including  in  such 
assistance  loans  to  a  district  where  State 
or  local  funds  have  been  withdrawn  or 
withheld  because  of  desegregation*. 

Public  institutions  already  operating 
without  racial  discrimination,  of  course. 
will  not  be  affected  by  this  statute.  Lo- 
cal action  can  always  make  Federal  ac- 
tion unnecessary.  Many  school  boards 
have  peacefully  and  voluntarily  de- 
segregated in  recent  years.  And  while 
this  act  does  not  include  private  col- 
leges and  schools,  I  strongly  urge  them 
to  live  up  to  their  responsibilities  and  to 
recognize  no  arbitrary  bar  of  race  or 
color — for  such  bars  have  no  place  In 
any  institution,  least  of  all  one  devoted 
to  the  truth  and  to  the  improvement  of 
all  mankind, 

m.    FAIR  AND  FULL  EMPLOYMENT 

Unemployment  falls  with  special 
cruelty  on  minority  groups.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  of  Negro  workers  is  more 
than  twice  as  high  as  that  of  the  work- 
ing force  as  a  whole.  In  many  of  our 
larger  cities,  both  North  and  South,  the 
number  of  jobless  Negro  youth— often 
20  percent  or  more — creates  an  atmos- 
phere of  frustration,  resentment  and  un- 
rest which  does  not  bode  well  for  the 
future.  E>ellnquency.  vandalism,  gang 
warfare,  disease,  slums  and  the  high  cost 
of  public  welfare  and  crime  are  all  direct- 
ly related  to  unemployment  among 
whites  and  Negroes  alike — and  recent 
labor  difUculties  in  Philadelphia  may  well 
be  only  the  beginning  if  more  jobs  are 
not  found  in  the  larger  Northern  cities 
in  particular. 

Employment  opportunities,  moreover, 
play  a  major  role  in  determining  wheth- 
er the  rights  described  above  are  mean- 
ingful. There  is  little  value  in  a  Negro's 
obtaining  the  right  to  be  admitted  to 
hotels  and  restaurants  if  he  has  no  cash 
in  his  pocket  and  no  job. 

Relief  of  Negro  unemployment  requires 
progress  in  three  major  areas: 

1 1 )  More  jobs  must  be  created  through 
greater  economic  growth:  The  Negro — 
too  often  unskilled,  too  often  the  first  to 
be  fired  and  the  last  to  be  hired— Is  a 
primary  victim  of  recessions,  depressed 
areas  and  unused  industrial  capacity. 
Negro  unemployment  will  not  be  notice- 
ably diminished  in  this  country  until  the 
total  demand  for  labor  is  effectively  in- 
creased and  the  whole  economy  is  headed 
toward  a  level  of  full  employment.  When 
our  economy  operates  below  capacity, 
Negroes  are  more  severely  affected  than 
other  groups.  Conversely,  return  to  full 
employment  yields  particular  benefits  to 
the  Negro.  Recent  studies  have  shown 
that  for  every  1  percentage  point  decline 
in  the  general  unemployment  rate  there 
tends  to  be  a  2-percentage  point  reduc- 
tion in  Negro  unemployment. 

Prompt  and  substantial  tax  reduction 
is  a  key  to  achieving  the  full  employment 
we  need.  The  promi.se  of  the  area  re- 
development program — which  harnesses 
local  Initiative  toward  the  solution  of 
deep-seated  economic  distress — must  not 
be  stifled  for  want  of  sufficient  authori- 
zation or  adequate  financing.  The  ac- 
celerated public  works  program  Is  now 
paining  momentum;  States,  cities,  and 
local  communities  should   press  ahead 
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with  the  projects  financed  by  this  meas- 
ure.   In  addition.  I  have  instructed  the 
Departments  of  Labor.  Commerce,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  ex- 
amine how  their  programs  for  the  relief 
of  unemployment  and  economic  hard- 
ship can  be  still  more  Intensively  focused 
on  those  areas  of  hard-core,  long-term 
unemployment,  among  both  white  and 
nonwhlte    workers.    Our   concern   with 
civil  rights  must  not  cause  any  diversion 
or  dilution  of  our  efforts  for  economic 
progress — for  without  such  progress  the 
Negros   hopes   will   remain   unfulfilled. 
<2»   More  education  and  training  to 
raise  the  level  of  skills:     A  distressing 
number  of  unemployed  Negroes  are  il- 
literate   and    unskilled,    refugees    from 
farm  automation,  unable  to  do  simple 
computations  or  even  to  read  a  help- 
wanted  advertisement.     Too  many  are 
equipped  to  work  only  in  those  occupa- 
tions    where     technology     and     other 
changes  have  reduced  the  need  for  man- 
power— as  farm  labor  or  manual  labor,  in 
mining  or  construction.    Too  many  have 
attended  segregated  schools  that  were  so 
lacking  in  adequate  funds  and  faculty 
as  to  be  unable  to  produce  qualified  job 
applicants.     And   too  many   who  have 
attended  nonsegregated  schools  dropped 
out  for  lack  of  Incentive,  guidance,  or 
progress.     The  unemployment  rate  for 
those  adults  with  less  than  5  years  of 
schooling  is  around  10  percent;  it  has 
consistently  been  double  the  prevailing 
rate  for  high  school  graduates:  and  stud- 
ies of  public  welfare  recipients  show  a 
shockingly  high  proportion  of  parents 
with  less  than  a  primary  school  educa- 
tion. 

Although  the  proportion  of  Negroes 
without  adequate  education  and  train- 
ing Is  far  higher  than  the  proportion 
of  whites,  none  of  these  problems  is  re- 
stricted to  Negroes  alone.  This  Nation 
is  In  critical  need  of  a  massive  upgrad- 
ing In  Its  education  and  training  effort 
for  all  citizens.  In  an  age  of  rapidly 
changing  technology,  that  effort  today 
is  failing  millions  of  our  youth.  It  is 
especially  falling  Negro  youth  in  segre- 
gated schools  and  crowded  slums.  If 
we  are  ever  to  lift  them  from  the  morass 
of  social  and  economic  degradation,  It 
will  be  through  the  strengthening'  of 
our  education  and  tracing  services — by 
improving  the  quality  of  Instruction;  by 
enabling  our  schools  to  cope  with  rapid- 
ly expanding  enrollments;  and  by  in- 
creasing opportunities  and  incentives 
for  all  Individuals  to  complete  their  ed- 
ucation and  to  continue  their  self- 
development  during  adulthood. 

I  have  therefore  requested  of  the  Con- 
gress and  request  again  today  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  assist  educa- 
tion at  every  level  from  grade  school 
through  graduate  school. 

I  have  also  requested  the  enactment 
of  several  measures  which  provide,  by 
various  means  and  for  various  age  and 
educational  groups,  expanded  job  train- 
ing and  job  experience.  Today,  in  the 
new  and  more  urgent  context  of  this 
message,  I  wish  to  renew  my  request  for 
these  measures,  to  expand  their  prospec- 
tive operation  and  to  supplement  them 
with  additional  provisions.  The  addi- 
tional $400  million  which  will  be  re- 
quired beyond  that  contained  in  the  Jan- 


uai-y  budget  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
various  budget  reductions  which  I  have 
already  sent  to  the  Congress  in  the  last 
4  months.  Studies  show,  moreover  that 
the  loss  of  1  year's  income  due  to 
unemployment  is  more  than  the  total 
cost  of  12  years  of  education  through 
high  school;  and,  when  welfare  and  oth- 
er social  costs  are  added,  it  is  clear  that 
failure  to  take  these  steps  will  cost  us 
far  more  than  their  enactment.  There 
is  no  more  profitable  investment  than 
education,  and  no  greater  waste  than 
ill-trained  youth. 

Specifically.  I  now  propose: 

( A )  That  additional  funds  be  provided 
to  broaden  the  manpower  development 
and  training  program,  and  that  the  act 
be  amended,  not  only  to  increase  the 
authorization  celling  and  to  postpone  the 
effective  date  of  State  matching  require- 
ments, but  also  (In  keeping  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Youth  Employment >  to 
lower  the  age  for  training  allowances 
from  19  to  16,  to  allocate  funds  for  liter- 
acy training,  and  to  permit  the  payment 
of  a  higher  proportion  of  the  program's 
training  allowances  to  out-of-school 
youths,  with  provisions  to  assure  that  no 
one  drops  out  of  school  to  take  advantage 
of  this  program; 

'  B )  That  additional  funds  be  provided 
to  finance  the  pending  youth  employ- 
ment bill,  which  is  designed  to  channel 
the  energies  of  out-of-school.  out-of- 
work  youth  into  the  constructive  outlet 
offered  by  hometown  improvement 
projects  and  conservation  work; 

<C>  That  the  pending  vocational  edu- 
cation amendments,  which  would  greatly 
update  and  expand  this  program  of 
teaching  job  skills  to  those  in  school,  be 
strengthened  by  the  appropriation  of  ad- 
ditional funds,  with  some  of  the  added 
money  earmarked  for  those  areas  with 
a  high  incidence  of  school  dropouts  and 
youth  unemployment,  and  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  program  of  demonstration 
youth  training  projects  to  be  conducted 
in  these  areas; 

(D)  That  the  vocational  education 
program  be  further  amended  to  provide 
a  work-study  program  for  youth  of  high 
school  age.  with  Federal  funds  helping 
their  school  or  other  local  public  agency 
employ  them  part  time  In  order  to  enable 
and  encourage  them  to  complete  their 
training; 

(E)  That  the  celling  be  raised  on  the 
adult  basic  education  provisions  in  the 
pending  education  program.  In  order  to 
help  the  States  teach  the  fundamental 
tools  of  literacy  and  learning  to  cul- 
turally deprived  adults.  More  than  22 
million  Americans  in  all  parts  of  the 
countrj'  have  less  than  8  years  of  school- 
ing: and 

'F)  That  the  public  welfare  work- 
relief  and  training  program,  which  the 
Congress  added  last  year,  be  amended  to 
provide  Federal  financing  of  the  super- 
vision and  equipment  costs,  and  more 
Federal  demonstration  and  training 
projects,  thus  encouraging  State  and 
local  welfare  agencies  to  put  employable 
but  unemployed  welfare  recipients  to 
work  on  local  projects  which  do  not  dis- 
place other  workers. 

To  make  the  above  recommendations 
effective,  I  call   upon   more   States   to 
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adopt  enabling  legislation  covering  un- 
employed fathers  under  the  akl-to- 
dependent  children  program,  thereby 
raining  their  services  for  work-relief 
Jobs,  and  to  move  ahead  more  vigorously 
in  Implementing  the  manpower  develop- 
ment and  training  program.  I  am  ask- 
ing the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  use  of 
their  authority  to  deal  directly  with  com- 
munities and  vocational  schools  when- 
ever State  cooperation  or  progress  Is  in- 
sufficient, particularly  in  thoee  areas 
where  youth  unemployment  is  too  high. 
Above  all.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact 
all  of  these  measures  with  alacrity  and 
foresight.  ^^ 

For  even  the  complete  elimination  ot 
racial  discrimination  in  emplosrment — a 
goal  toward  which  this  Nation  must 
strive  fas  discussed  below" — will  not  put 
a  single  unemployed  Negro  to  work  un- 
less he  has  the  skills  required  and  unless 
more  jobs  have  been  created — and  thus 
the  passage  of  the  legislation  described 
above  ( under  both  sections  <  1 )  and  ( 2  > ) 
is  essential  if  the  objectives  of  this  mes- 
sage are  to  be  met. 

(3>  Finally  racial  discrimination  in 
employment  must  be  eliminated :  Denial 
of  the  right  to  work  is  unfair,  regardless 
of  its  victim.  It  is  doubly  unfair  to 
throw  its  burden  on  an  Individual  be- 
cause of  his  race  or  color.  Men  who 
served  side  by  side  with  each  other  on 
the  field  of  battle  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty working  side  by  side  on  an  assem- 
bly line  or  construction  project. 

Therefore,  to  combat  this  evil  in  all 
parts  of  the  coimtry. 

(A)   The    Committee    on    Equal    Em- 
ployment Opportunity,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Vice  President,  should  be 
given  a  permanent  statutory  basis,  as- 
siuring  it  of  adequate  financing  and  en- 
forcement procedures.    That  Committee 
is  now  stepping  up  Its  efforts  to  remove 
racial  barriers  in  the  hiring  practices  of 
Federal  departments,  agencies,  and  Fed- 
eral contractors,  covering  a  total  of  some 
20  million  employees  and  the  Nation's 
major  employers.     I  have  requested  a 
company-by-company,     plant -by-plant, 
union-by-unlon  report  to  assure  the  im- 
plementation of  this  policy. 

(B)  I  will  shortly  issue  an  Executive 
order  extending  the  authority  of  the 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity to  Include  the  construction  of 
buildings  and  other  facilities  undertaken 
wholly  or  in  part  as  a  result  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs. 

(C)  I  have  directed  that  all  Federal 
construction  programs  be  reviewed  to 
prevent  any  racial  discrimination  In  hir- 
ing practices,  either  directly  In  the  re- 
jection of  presently  available  qualified 
Negro  workers  or  indirectly  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  Negro  applicants  for  appren- 
ticeship training. 

(D)  I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  In  the  conduct  of  his  duties  under 
the  Federal  Apprenticeship  Act  and 
Executive  Order  No.  10925.  to  require 
that  the  admission  of  young  workers  to 
apprenticeship  programs  be  on  a  com- 
pletely nondiscriminatory  basis. 

(E)  I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  make  certain  that  the  job  coun- 
seling and  placement  responsibilities  of 
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the  Federal-State  Employment  Service 
are  carried  out  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis,  and  to  help  assure  that  full  and 
equal  employment  opportunity  is  pro- 
vided all  qualified  Negro  apphcanUs.  The 
selection  and  referral  of  applicants  for 
employment  enui  for  training  opportuni- 
ties, and  the  administration  of  the  em- 
ployment offices'  other  services  and  fa- 
cilities, must  be  carried  on  without 
regard  to  race  or  color.  This  will  be  of 
special  importance  to  Negroes  graduat- 
ing from  high  school  or  college  this 
month. 

'F)   The    Department   of   Justice    has 

intervened  m  a  case  now  pending  before 

.  the   NLRB   involving  charges   of   racial 

discrimination    on   the   part   of   certain 

union  locals. 

<G»  As  a  part  of  its  new  policy  on 
Federal  employee  organizatioiis.  this 
Government  will  recognize  only  those 
that  do  not  discriminate  on  grounds  of 
race  or  color. 

<H)  I  have  called  upon  the  leaders  of 
organized  labor  to  end  discrimination  In 
their  membership  policies;  and  some  118 
unions,  representing  85  percent  of  the 
AFL-CIO  membership,  have  signed  non- 
discrimination agreements  with  the 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity.    More  are  expected. 

(I>  Finally,  I  renew  my  support  of 
pending  Federal  fair  employment  prac- 
tices legislation,  applicable  to  both  em- 
ployers and  unions.  Approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  labor  force  is 
already  covered  by  Federal.  State,  and 
local  equal  employment  opportunity 
measures— including  those  employed  in 
the  22  States  and  numerous  cities  which 
have  enacted  such  laws  as  well  as  those 
paid  directly  or  indirectly  by  Federal 
funds.  But,  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
testified  in  January  1962,  Federal  legisla- 
tion is  desirable,  for  it  would  help  set  a 
standard  for  all  the  Nation  and  close 
existing  gaps. 

This  problem  of  unequal  job  opportu- 
nity must  not  be  allowed  to  grow,  as  the 
result  of  either  recession  or  discrimina- 
tion. I  enlist  every  employer,  every 
labor  union,  and  every  agency  of  govern- 
ment— whether  affected  directly  by  these 
measures  or  notr— in  the  task  of  .seeing  to 
it  that  no  false  lines  are  drawn  in  as.sur- 
Ing  equality  of  the  right  and  opportunltv 
to  make  a  decent  living. 


A  similar  agency  is  needed  on  the  Fed 
eral  level— to  work  with  these  local  com" 
mittees.  providing  them  with  advtc* 
and  assistance— to  work  m  those  com- 
muniUes  which  lack  a  local  committee— 
and  generally  to  help  ease  tensions  and 
suspicions,  to  help  resolve  interracial 
disputes  and  to  work  quieUy  to  improve 
relations  in  any  community  threatened 
or  torn  with  strife.  Such  an  effort  is  in 
no  way  a  substitute  for  effective  legisi^- 
Uve  Kuarantees  of  human  rights.  But 
concihaUon  and  cooperation  can  facili- 
tate  the  achievement  of  those  rights  en- 
abUng  legislation  to  operate  liiore 
smoothly  and  more  effectively. 

The  Department  of  JusUce  and  iu 
Civil  Rights  Division  have  already  per- 
formed yeoman  service  of  this  nature  in 
Birmingham,  in  Jackson,  and  through- 
out Uie  countr>'.  But  the  problem  has 
grown  beyond  the  time  aiid  energies 
which  a  few  otherwi.se  burdened  officials 
can  make  available— and,  in  some  areas 
the  confidence  of  all  will  be  greater  in  an 
intei-mediary  whose  duties  are  com- 
pletely separated  from  departmental 
functions  of  investigation  or  litigation 

It  Is  my  intenUon,  therefore,  to  estab- 
lish by  ExecuUve  order  (untU  such  time 
as  it  can  be  created  by  statute)  an  inde- 
pendent Community  Relations  Service- 
to  fulfill  the  functions  described  above 
workmg  through  regional.  State,  and  lo- 
cal  committees   to   the  extent  possible 
and  offering  Its  services  in  tension-torn 
communities  either  upon  Its  own  motion 
or  upon  the  request  of  a  local  official  or 
other  party.    Authority  for  such  a  Serv- 
ice Is   Included  in  the  proposed  omni- 
bus bill.    It  will  work  without  publicity 
and  hold  all  information  imparted  to  iLs 
officers    in   strict  confidence.    Its   own 
resources  can  be  preserved  by  its  encour- 
aging and  assisting  the  creaUon  of  State 
and  local  convnittees,  either  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  or  In  emergency  situations. 
Without  powers  of  enforcement  or  sub- 
pena.   such   a   Service  is  no  substitute 
for  other  measures;  and  It  cannot  guar- 
antee success.     But  dialog  and  discus- 
sion are  always  better  than  violence— 
and  this  agency,  by  enabling   all  con- 
cerned to  sit  down  and  reason  together 
can  play  a  major  role  in  achieving  peace- 
ful progress  in  civil  rights. 
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I  have  repeatedly  stressed  the  fact  that 
progress  in  race  relations,  while  it  can- 
not be  delayed,  can  be  more  solidly  and 
more  peacefully  accomplished  to  the  ex- 
tent  that  legislation  can  be  buttressed 
by  voluntaiT  action.    I  have  urged  each 
member    of    the    U.S.     Conference    of 
Mayors  to  establish  biracial  human  rela- 
tions committees  in  every  city;   and  I 
hope  all  communities  will  establilsh  such 
a  group,  preferabb-  through  official  ac- 
tion.    Such  a  board  or  committee  can 
provide  invaluable  services  by  identify- 
ing   community    tensions    before    they 
reach  the  crisis  stage,  by  improving  co- 
operation and  communication  between 
the  races,  and  by  advising  local  officials. 
merchants,    and   organizations    on    the 
steps    which    can    be    taken    to    insure 
prompt  progress. 


V.    FTDEXAL  PROGIL^MS 

Sunple    justice    requires    that    public 
funds,    to    which    all    Uxpayers   of   all 
races  contribute,   not   be   spent   in  any 
fashion    which   encourages,   entrenches, 
subsidizes,  or  results  in  racial  discrimuia- 
tlon.     Direct  discrimination  by  Federal. 
State,  or  local  governments  is  prohibited 
by   the  Constitution.     But  indirect  dis- 
crimination, tlirough  the  use  of  Federal 
fundus.  IS  just  as  invidious;  and  it  should 
not  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  courts 
to    prevent    each    individual    viola Uon. 
Congress  and  the  Executive  have  their 
responsibilities  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion aL>o;  and.  m  the  1960s,  the  execu- 
Uve  blanch  has  sought  to  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibilities by  banning  discrimination 
in  federally  financed  housing,  in  NDEA 
and  NSF  Institutes,  in  federally  affected 
employment,  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
Reserve,  in  the  training  of  civilian  de- 
fense workers,  and  in  ail  federally  owned 
and  leased  facilities. 
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Many  statutes  providing  Federal 
financial  assistance,  however,  define  with 
such  precision  both  the  Administrator's 
role  and  the  conditions  upon  which 
specified  amounts  shall  be  given  to  desig- 
nated recipients  that  the  amount  of  ad- 
ministrative discretion  remaining — 
which  might  be  used  to  withhold  funds 
if  discrimination  were  not  ended — is  at 
best  questionable.  No  administrator  has 
the  unlimited  authority  to  invoke  the 
Constitution  In  opposition  to  the  man- 
date of  the  Congress.  Nor  would  it 
always  be  helpful  to  require  uncondi- 
tionally— a.s  is  often  proposed — the  with- 
drawal of  all  Federal  funds  from 
proerams  urgently  needed  by  Negroes  as 
well  as  whites:  for  this  may  only  penalize 
those  who  least  de.sei-ve  It  without  end- 
ing di.scrimination. 

Instead  of  permitting  this  issue  to  be- 
come a  political  device  often  exploited  by 
those  oppo.sed  to  social  or  economic 
propress.  it  would  be  better  at  this  time 
to  pass  a  single  comprehensive  provi- 
sion making  It  clear  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  required,  under  any 
statute,  to  furnish  any  kind  of  financial 
assistance — by  way  of  grant,  loan,  con- 
tract, guarantee.  Insurance,  or  other- 
wi.se — to  any  program  or  activity  In 
which  racial  discrimination  occurs. 
This  would  not  p>ermit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  cut  off  all  Federal  aid  of  all 
kinds  as  a  means  of  punishing  an  area 
for  the  discrimination  occurring  there- 
in— but  it  would  clarify  the  authority  of 
any  administrator  with  respect  to  Fed- 
eral funds  or  financial  a.ssistance  and 
discriminatory  practices. 

CONCLUSION 

Many  problems  remain  that  cannot  be 
ignored.  The  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation I  have  recommended  will  not  solve 
all  our  problems  of  race  relations.  This 
bill  must  be  supplemented  by  action  in 
every  branch  of  government  at  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  level.  It  must  be 
supplemented  as  well  by  enlightened  pri- 
vate citizens,  private  businesses  and 
private  labor  and  civic  organizations,  by 
responsiblle  educators  and  editors,  and 
certainly  by  religious  leaders  who  recog- 
nize the  conflict  between  racial  bigotry 
and  the  Holy  "Word. 

This  is  not  a  sectional  problem — it  is 
nationwide.  It  is  not  a  partisan  prob- 
lem. The  proposals  set  forth  above  are 
ba.sed  on  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
\1ews  of  leaders  of  both  parties  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  In  1957  and  1960. 
members  of  both  parties  rallied  behind 
the  civil  rights  measures  of  my  prede- 
cessor; and  I  am  certain  that  this  tradi- 
tion can  be  continued,  as  It  has  in  the 
case  of  world  crises.  A  national  domes- 
tic crisis  also  calls  for  bipartisan  unity 
and  solutions. 

We  will  not  solve  these  problems  by 
blaming  any  group  or  section  for  the 
legacy  which  has  been  handed  down  by 
past  generations.  But  neither  will  these 
problems  be  solved  by  clinging  to  the 
patterns  of  the  past.  Nor,  finally,  can 
they  be  .solved  in  the  streets,  by  lawless 
acts  on  either  side,  or  by  the  physical 
actions  or  presence  of  Einy  private  group 
or  public  official,  however  appealing  such 
mriodramatic  devices  may  seem  to  some. 


EHiring  the  weeks  past,  street  demon- 
strations, mass  picketing  and  parades 
have  brought  these  matters  to  the  Na- 
tion's attention  In  dramatic  fashion  In 
many  cities  throughout  the  United 
States.  This  has  happened  because 
these  racial  injustices  are  real  and  no 
other  remedy  was  in  sight.  But,  as  feel- 
ings have  risen  in  recent  days,  these 
demonstrations  have  increasingly  en- 
dangered lives  and  property,  enflamed 
emotions  and  unnecessarily  divided  com- 
munities. They  are  not  the  way  in 
which  this  country  should  rid  itself  of 
racial  discrimination.  "Violence  is  never 
justified;  and,  while  peaceful  communi- 
cation, deliberation,  and  petitions  of  pro- 
test continue.  I  want  to  caution  against 
demonstrations  which  can  lead  to 
violence. 

This  problem  is  now  before  the  Con- 
gress. Unruly  tactics  or  pressures  will 
not  help  and  may  hinder  the  effective 
consideration  of  these  measures.  If  they 
are  enacted,  there  will  be  legal  remedies 
available;  and,  therefore,  while  the  Con- 
gress is  completing  its  work,  I  urge  all 
community  leaders,  Negro  and  ^i^ite.  to 
do  their  utmost  to  lessen  tensions  and  to 
exercise  self-restraint.  The  Congress 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  freely 
work  its  will.  Meanwhile,  I  strongly 
supfwrt  action  by  local  public  officials 
and  merchants  to  remedy  these  griev- 
ances on  their  own. 

The  legal  remedies  I  have  proposed  are 
the  embodiment  of  this  Nation's  basic 
posture  of  commonsense  and  common 
justice.  They  Involve  every  American's 
right  to  vote,  to  go  to  school,  to  get  a  Job, 
and  to  be  sei-ved  in  a  public  place  with- 
out arbitrary  discrimination — rights 
which  most  Americans  take  for  grants. 

In  short,  enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1963  at  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress— however  long  it  may  take  and 
however  troublesome  It  may  be — Is  im- 
perative. It  will  go  far  toward  provid- 
ing reasonable  men  with  the  reasonable 
means  of  meeting  these  problems;  and 
it  will  thus  help  end  the  kind  of  racial 
strife  which  this  Nation  can  hardly  af- 
ford. Rancor,  violence,  disunity,  and 
national  shame  can  only  hamper  our 
national  standing  and  security.  To 
paraphrase  the  words  of  Lincoln:  "In 
giving  freedom  to  the  Negro,  we  assure 
freedom  to  the  free — honorable  alike  in 
what  we  give  and  what  we  preserve." 

I  therefore  ask  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  set  aside  sectional  and  political 
ties,  and  to  look  at  this  issue  fix>m  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Nation.  I  ask  you  to 
look  into  your  hearts — not  in  search  of 
charity,  for  the  Negro  neither  wants  nor 
needs  condescension — but  for  the  one 
plain,  proud,  and  priceless  quality  that 
unites  us  all  as  Americans;  a  sense  of 
justice.  In  this  year  of  the  emancipa- 
tion centennial,  justice  requires  us  to 
insure  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  all 
Americaiis  and  their  posteritj;— not 
merely  for  reasons  of  economic  efflci5n"fcy, 
world  diplomacy,  and  domestic  tranquil- 
lity— but,  above  all,  because  it  is  right. 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  June  19.  1963. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objectiMi. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  mes- 
sage just  submitted  to  the  Congress,  the 
President  has  laid  it  on  the  line.  He  has 
set  forth  the  guidelines  of  a  program 
which  can  produce  justice  for  all  Ameri- 
cans this  year.  If  this  Congress  can  pass 
this  measure,  it  will  have  made  a  monu- 
mental contribution.  In  the  area  of 
human  rights  this  could  be  the  most  pro- 
ductive Congress  of  the  century. 

The  President  has  set  the  tempo  of 
our  work  and  we  should  proceed  with- 
out delay. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
CIVIL   RIGHTS 

Mr.  "WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
just  heard  with  interest  the  reading  of 
the  message  of  the  President  on  civil 
rights.  I  rise  to  comment  briefly  upon 
it,  because  I  fear  that  this  message  is 
in  keeping  with  the  thinking  of  too  many 
people  who  are  ignoring  the  rights  of  the 
majority  in  our  country. 

As  the  message  was  read,  I  noted  the 
recommendation  that  the  commerce 
clause  be  extended  and  stretched  In  a 
method  never  contemplated  by  the 
writers  of  the  Constitution.  I  heard  also 
reference  to  implementing  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  a 
way  which  I  believe  even  those  who 
voted  for  it  freely — as  well  as  those  who 
voted  for  it  under  force — never  con- 
templated. I  was  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  message  there  was  not  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  10th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  and  that  is  an 
equally  important  section  of  our  Con- 
stitution. 

The  10th  amendment  is  brief  and  clear. 
It  says: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  tlie  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

In  my  judgment,  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  the  President's  message  would, 
if  enacted  into  law,  constitute  a  usurpa- 
tion of  the  powers,  rights,  and  privileges 
of  the  States  and  the  people. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  TO 
PERMIT  PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  BECKER.  Mr  Speaker,  for  19 
years  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
L^Kislature  and  as  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  have  pursued 
the  pohcy  of  never  voting  for  a  motion 
to  discharge  a  committee  or  signing  a 
petition  to  discharge  a  committee  from 
consideration  of  a  piece  of  legislation 
affecting  our  material  wants.  But.  with 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  June  25. 
1962.  and  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
Monday  of  this  week  which  intends  to 
and  will  bar  prayer  from  public  schools 
in  the  United  States,  I  intend  for  the 
first  time  to  give  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  people  of  the  various  State 
legislatures  the  right  to  determine 
whether  the  Constitution  shall  be 
amended  to  permit  prayer  in  public 
schools  and  in  all  public  places. 

To  this  end.  today  I  have  for  the  first 
time  in  my  history  as  a  legislator  pre- 
sented a  resolution  to  the  House  that  will 
discharge  the  Committee  on  Rules  from 
consideration  of  my  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  9,  to  so  permit  prayer 
in  our  public  schools. 

After  the  expiration  of  7  legislative 
days,  I  will  place  a  petition  at  the  desk 
to  give  the  Members  of  this  House  the 
opportunity  to  sign  it  and  to  bring  before 
this  House  and  let  the  American  people 
have  the  opportunity  to  have  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which.  I  believe,  they 
are  entitled  to. 
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work  together  as  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress in  supporting  reasonable  legisla- 
tion. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
MESSAGE 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  comment  on  one  aspect  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  which  we  have  just  heard 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
That  is  the  necessity  for  any  legislation 
affecting  civil  rights  to  be  of  a  bipartisan 
nature, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this 
is  certainly  an  area  where  bipartisan  ac- 
tion IS  essential.  There  have  been  too 
many  instances  of  playing  politics  with 
the  inherent  civil  and  constitutional 
rights  of  individuals  in  this  country 
Certainly  the  President  must  have  some 
assurance  that  there  is  strong  Republi- 
can support  and  strong  Democratic  sup- 
port for  civil  rights  legislation  of  a  mod- 
erate and  a  reasonable  nature. 

Mr  Speaker,  while  serving  in  the  leg- 
Islatuue  of  the  State  of  IllinoLs  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  help  make  equal  job  op- 
portunity legislation  a  bipartisan  issue 
there.  I  know  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  Members  of  this  Congress  recog- 
nize that  the  time  for  equal  opportunity, 
the  time  for  equal  citizenship  for  all,  is 
here  and  now  We  should  see  to  it  that 
this  subject  of  legislation  is  placed  on  a 
bipartisan   level   in   order   that  we  can 


BETTER    TAKE    A      PROS  '    ADVICE 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr  Speaker, 
after  having  listened  to  the  reading  of 
the  Presidents  message,  I  would  predict 
that  during  the  next  few  weeks  it  will 
become  abundantly  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent might  well  have  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  a  real  pro.  former  President 
Truman,  who  only  last  week  stated  that 
m  his  opinion  no  further  civil  rights 
legislation  was  needed,  only  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws  presently  on  the  books  and 
the  Constitution. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration, abetted  by  the  Republican 
leadership,  seeks  to  stampede  Congress 
into  enacting  the  most  far  reaching 
racial  legislation  since  reconstruction. 

It  IS  common  knowledge  that  until  a 
month  ago  neither  the  administration 
nor  the  Republican  leadership  had  any 
plans  to  advance  so-called  civil  rights 
legislation  at  this  .session  of  Congress.  A 
tragic  day  has  arrived  in  American  his- 
tory when  mob  action  can  drive  the  Na- 
tion's political  leadership  into  proposing 
hasty,  ill-con.sidered  legislative  pro- 
gram.s. 

It  remains  for  the  American  people, 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  resist 
tills  political  descent  into  mobocracy 
Those  of  us  in  Congress  who  plan 
to  fight  this  bill  will  need  all  possible 
help.  Americans  everywhere — North 
and  South,  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans— must  act  now  to  let  their  Wash- 
ington leaders  know  of  their  objection 
to  this  force  legislation. 


He  recognizes  that  present  wrongs  rp 
quire  legal  remedies  too  long  delayed' 
He  generally  seeks  to  restore  peace  anrt 
tranquillity  to  our  land,  and  to  quell  the 
fires  of  frustration  and  discontent  He 
wishes  to  prevent  extremists  from  takinc 
leadership  of  the  malcontents  of  certain 
elements  in  our  population. 

Undoubtedly  the  me.ssage  and  the  bill 
accompanying  it  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary     I  hope  to 
renew  hearings  on  this  important  mes 
sage  and  bill  thi.s  coming  week. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  President's 
message  on  civil  rights  I  believe  he  has 
made  a  sincere,  courageous,  and  states- 
manlike message. 

The  President  strikes  out  boldly  to  at- 
tack segregation  on  many  fronts  Ht- 
wisely  asks  for  bipartisan  support  of  this 
program,  and  I  hope  he  shall  receive  it. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  WEST  VIRGINIA 
Mr  HECHLER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  mv 
remarks  ' 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  tlie  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
West  Virginia'' 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr   HECHLER      Mr   Speaker,  exactly 
100  \ears  ago  tomorrow.  June  20,  1863 
West  Virginia  achieved  statehood 

Our  wild  forests,  rugged  mountains 
and  trickling  streams  make  West  Vir- 
glnia  an  ideal  spot  for  hunting,  fishing 
and  vacationint!  There  Is  lots  of  elbow 
room  in  West  Virginia,  and  the  State  Is 
easily  accessible  to  the  major  population 
centers  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the 
Middle  West  There  are  tremendous 
industrial  opportunities  in  all  areas  of 
the  State,  and  the  most  rapid  growth  has 
been  scored  in  the  Ohio  River  and  Kana- 
wha River  Valleys, 

A  mark  of  West  Virginia's  participa- 
tion In  the  space  age  Is  the  National 
Radio  Astronomy  Laboratory  at  Green 
Bank.s.  W    Va 

During  the  Civil  War.  a  delegation 
called  on  President  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
asked  whether  the  materials  being  used 
to  complete  the  Capitol  dome  might  not 
better  be  u.sed  as  sinews  of  war  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  quickly  answerd  that  the 
work  on  the  Capitol  should  go  on  as  a 
symbol  that  the  Union  would  go  on 
When  the  Statue  of  Freedom  was  hoisted 
to  the  top  of  the  Capitol  In  December 
1863,  35  guns  boomed  out  In  salute  The 
3.5th  Kun  was  fired  in  honor  of  West 
Virginia,  which  had  6  months  earlier 
been  admitted  as  the  35th  State  In  the 
Union 

Tomorrow,  it  Is  entirely  fitting  that 
President  Kennedy  should  return  to 
West  Virginia  The  Piesldent  of  the 
United  States  will  fiy  to  Charleston. 
W  Va  to  help  us  celebrate  our  100th 
birthday  To  my  coIlea«ues  and  to 
everyone  throughout  the  Nation,  may  I 
say:  Please  come  to  We.st  Virginia  during 
our  centennial  year  Come  and  relax 
with  the  most  friendly,  courteous,  and 
unselfi.sh  people  in  the  world  You  will 
want  to  stay  in  We«  Virginia— a  land  of 
unlimited  opportiinity  where  you  can 
share  the  fruiUs  of  freedom  with  those 
who  live  under  our  bann'^r  which  pro- 
claims      Mountainerrs  are  alwavs  free." 


CALL   OF   THE    HOUSE 

Mr  KYL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 
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The  SPEAKER    Evidently  a  quorum  is 

not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No  84 1 


A-ihley 

AJTTS 

BotllnK 
Brown,  Oblo 
Buckley 
Colmw 
Cormm 
Cart  la 
Da»u*,  Teun 

DlgKs 

ruoworth 

Forr^-ster 

Olftlmo 

OrabowcUcI 

Orant 

BAli 


H(»bert 
Hontner 
Joelaon 
Jonps.  Ala 
Kartii 
Ker 

KUbum 
King,  C^llf , 

MacOregor 

Mar 

Mender 

Miller,  N.T. 

Moss 

Norbl«d 

Powell 


Rains 

RPTISS 

Eb:>berts.  Al« 

Rooaevelt 

.St  Oermaln 

St  Onge 

Schddeberg 

Scjott 

Shelley 

Shrppard 

Slier 

SlBk 

Tuppcr 

UUman 

Willis 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  384 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SUSPENSION  OF  EQUAL  TIME  PRO- 
VISIONS OP  THE  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS ACT  FOR  1964  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL CAMPAIGN 

Mr  SMITH  of  Vircinia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  I  Mr.  BollincI.  and 
by  direction  of  tlie  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  call  up  the  resolution.  House  Resolu- 
tion 402,  and  ask  for  its  present  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  Uie  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Rr^alvcd.  Tliat  upon  tlie  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  tliat 
the  House  reaolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  ol  the 
Union  for  the  coiislderatlon  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution <HJ  Re«  247)  to  stapend  for  the 
1964  campaign  the  equal  opportunity  re- 
quirements of  section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  for  nominees  for  the  ofBces 
of  President  and  Vice  President  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
Joint  resolution  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  Joint 
resolution  shall  be  read  for  amendment  un- 
der the  fl»e-mlnute  rule.  At  the  concltislon 
of  Uie  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  Joint  resolution  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall 
be  coruldered  a,s  ordered  on  the  Joint  reso- 
lution and  amendments  thereto  to  f\nal  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Virginia  Mr,  Speaker. 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  I  Mr,  Avery!  ,  and  pending  that 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume, 

Mr,  Siieaker.  this  resolution  makes  in 
order  House  Joint  Resolution  247  relat- 
ing to  radio  and  television  time  in  presi- 
dential campaigns.  It  will  be  recalled, 
Mr  Speaker,  that  a  couple  of  years  ago 
there  was  some  embarrassment  and 
trouble  precipitated  by  the  fact  that 
undfr  the  law  if  lime  is  given  to  one 


candidate  for  an  ofBce  then  equal  time 
must  be  given  to  his  opponent.  There 
was  an  effort  apparently  in  which  cer- 
tain people  who  were  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  and  for  the  Vice  Presidency 
who  were  not  legally  qualified  candidates 
desired  to  get  time  and  it  therefore 
created  some  trouble. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  passed  a  joint  resolu- 
tion at  that  time  providing  that  that 
general  provision  should  not  prevail  dur- 
ing the  1960  campaign;  in  other  words, 
that  candidates  must  be  qualified  party 
candidates  in  order  to  be  recognized  for 
this  equal-time  provision  of  radio  and 
television.  That  applied  only  to  the  1960 
election. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1964  election 
is  approaching  and  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  that  It  should  be  extended  and 
made  to  apply  to  the  1964  election.  So, 
with  minor  amendments,  this  is  merely 
the  resolution  that  was  adopted  by  the 
Congress  for  the  1960  presidential  elec- 
tion. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  rule  provides  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate.  There  was  no 
objecUon  to  the  granting  of  the  rule  in 
the  Rules  Committee  when  we  had  the 
hearing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  SMrra]  explained  the 
resolution  itself  and  the  effect  of  it.  if 
adopted.  Perhaps  a  little  more  informa- 
tion on  the  background  might  be  of  In- 
terest, particularly  to  some  of  the  newer 
Members  of  the  House  who  were  not  here 
when  this  first  suspension  of  section  315 
was  approved  by  the  Congress  previous  to 
the  1960  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  315  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Act  of  1934  of 
course  provides  that  whatever  broadcast- 
ing facilities  are  made  available  to  one 
candidate,  the  same  facilities  and  op- 
portunities must  be  available  to  every 
other  qualified  candidate  for  that  same 
office  and  in  the  same  manner. 

Even  though  this  provision  has  been 
in  the  act  since  1934,  It  was  just  pre- 
sumed that  the  networks  and  the  licen- 
sees could  broadcast  the  national  politi- 
cal convention  proceedings  of  the  two 
ma,jor  parties  and  provide  equal  time  to 
the  candidates  of  the  two  major  parties, 
without  giving  serious  concern  to  any 
other  candidates  from  any  other  party. 
This  seemed  to  meet  with  popular  ac- 
ceptance. So  this  practice — and  it  was 
just  a  practice — was  not  challenged. 
However,  in  1959  when  present  Mayor 
Richard  Daley  was  a  candidate  for  re- 
election as  mayor  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
another  candidate  by  the  name  of  Lar 
Daley  requested  equal  time  to  compen- 
sate for  some  news  coverage  that  had 
been  afforded  Mayor  Richard  Daley.  The 
station  denied  that  request.  Candidate 
Lar  Daley  appealed  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  and  they — the 
Commission — held  in  his  favor,  that  he 
should  be  permitted  although  he  was  not 
a  major  candidate  for  the  office  in  the 
eyes  of  the  licensee  involved,  to  have 
ec,ual  time.  Equal  time  was  given  to 
him.  It  was  on  viewing  the  film  as  to 
how  he  utilized  that  equal  time  award 


that  persuaded  me  to  support  suspen- 
sion of  the  equal-time  provision  In  sec- 
tion 315  for  the  1960  election.  Then  the 
Congress  proceeded  by  a  resolution  to 
suspend  this  provision  for  the  1960  cam- 
paign. Obviously  we  are  now  approach- 
ing the  1964  campaign.  So  this  proposal 
is  again  before  the  House. 

Let  me  direct  my  remarks  now  over 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
notice  some  opposition  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle.  You  perhaps  believe,  and  I  think, 
and  Attorney  General  Kennedy  has  said 
publicly,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  tele- 
vision coverage  of  the  1960  candidate 
debate  the  now  President  Kennedy 
would  not  have  been  elected.  So  this 
naturally  brings  up  some  reservations 
over  here  whether  or  not  this  is  In  our 
party  Interest  and  whether  this  is  in  the 
public  interest  to  approve  this  siispen- 
sion. 

Mr,  Speaker,  we  have  two  things  to 
consider,  and  again  I  am  directing  my 
remaiics  pretty  much  to  those  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  think  there  are  two  as- 
pects to  this. 

In  1960  our  candidate  obviously  had 
the  responsibility  for  all  the  problems 
that  were  then  prevalent,  and  he  under- 
took to  defend  them;  whereas  the  chal- 
lenging candidate,  then  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, had  no  responsibility  and  could 
criticize  without  having  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  any  of  the  misfortimes 
or  any  of  the  midesirable  developments 
that  had  transpired  in  the  previous  8 
years. 

This  time  it  is  going  to  be  turned 
around.  I  say  this  to  my  friends  on  my 
right:  In  1964  the  situation  is  going  to  be 
reversed,  because  the  Republican  can- 
didate, whoever  he  may  be,  and  he  will 
be  a  good  one  and  probably  a  very  suc- 
cessful candidate,  but  as  to  what  his 
identity  is  by  name  I  cannot  say,  will  not 
have  the  responsibihty  of  explaining  all 
of  the  misfortunes  and  mistakes  in  the 
last  4  years. 

I  think  the  public  interest  will  be  well 
served.  Regardless  of  the  rwlitical  re- 
sponsibility on  our  side  of  the  aisle  or 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  every  licensee, 
of  course,  has  a  public  responsibility  as 
well,  and  that  is  to  use  his  privilege  as 
a  broadcaster  in  order  to  bring  such 
public  events  to  the  attention  of  his  lis- 
teners or  his  viewers,  as  the  case  may  be, 
or  as  he  deems  to  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest, and  to  fulfill  his  responsibility  as 
a  public  licensee. 

So  on  that  basis,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  rule,  and  I  recommend 
approval  of  the  resolution  after  it  has 
been  fully  considered  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  when  this  matter  was  first 
considered  by  that  committee  in  1959. 
I  supported  the  suspension  at  that  time, 
and  I  remain  in  that  position  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  resei-ve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  »Mr.  Al- 
bert > .  The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OP  VA  HOSPITALS 
Mr.    THORNBERRY.     Mr.     Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  403. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thU 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Houae  resolve  ItaeLf  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  ( H.R. 
4347)  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  with  respect  to  new  construction  or 
alteration  of  veterans'  hospitals.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendnaent 
xinder  the  flve-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


Jioie  10 


Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
House  Resolution  403  provides  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  4347.  a  bill  to  limit 
the  authority  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
with  respect  to  new  construction  or  al- 
teration of  veterans'  hospitals.  The  res- 
olution provides  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  general  debate. 

According  to  the  testimony  presented 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  imder  exist- 
ing law.  whenever  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration desires  to  build  a  new  hospital. 
It  submits  appropriate  plans  and  speci- 
fications to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
after  approval   by   the   Bureau   of   the 
Budget,  the  proposal  is  then  submitted 
to  the  President.     If  and  when  the  Pres- 
ident gives  his  concurrence,  funds  are  re- 
quested in  the  next  budget  for  the  spe- 
cific project  and  if  voted  as  a  part  of 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation 
Act.  then  the  hospital  Is  built  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  previously  agreed 
upon  by  the   Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

As  the  committee  report  points  out. 
In  1961  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs made  a  detailed  study  of  the  medi- 
cal program  of  the  Veteraiis'  Adminis- 
tration,   and    there    was    developed    a 
long-range  program  for  construction  of 
new  hospitals,   and   for   modernization 
and  Improvement  of  the  existing  hospi- 
tal facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration.    No  changes   were   required  to 
be  made  in  the  law  for  this  program  to 
be  carried  out,  but  it  was  generally  un- 
derstood according  to  the  committee  re- 
port that  the  committee  would  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  program  as  it  de- 
veloped. 

The  committee  report  further  states 
that  recently  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has.  on  its  own.  initiated  changes 
in  this  long-range  program  without  any 
advance  consultaUon  with  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, without  any  advance  notice. 
The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  con- 
tends that  this  trend  endangers  the  suc- 
cessful   accomplishment    of    the    long- 


range  program  already  worked  out,  and 
that  the  law  should  clearly  reflect  the 
right  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  be  notified  in  advance  and  con- 
sulted about  changes  proposed  to  be 
made  in  the  program. 

Under  H.R.  4347,  as  reported,  future 
major  hospital  construction  or  altera- 
tion by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
must  be  justified  in  advance  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans"  Affairs,  and  the  com- 
mittee must  affirmatively  approve  such 
construction  or  alteration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  adoption  of  House  Resolution  403. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Smith  I. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  403 
provides  for  1  hour  of  general  debate, 
with  an  open  rule,  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  4347.  a  bill  entitled  'Construc- 
tion of  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospitals." 

Mr.  Speaker  as  a  former  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  rule  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4347. 

This  bill  simply  stated  seeks  to  give 
the  Congress  the  power  of  review  over 
the  location  of  new  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals  and  the  renovation 
and  modernization  of  existing  structures. 
I  think  this  is  entirely  appropriate  and 
a  very  reasonable  proposal. 

There  are  168  hospitals  in  the  Veter- 
ans'  Administration  medical  system  and 
17  domiclliarles  In  addition.  On  any 
given  day,  approximately  110,000  vet- 
erans are  hospitalized  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  system  and  approxi- 
mately 17.000  members  are  in  its 
domiciliaries. 

At  the  present  time,  the  location  of 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  and 
the  renovation  and  modernization  of 
existing  structures  is  entirely  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  This  bUl,  HR.  4347 
which  is  patterned  on  existing  law  ap- 
plicable to  public  buildings  programs 
and  which  has  been  tested  in  the  courts, 
is  a  desirable  step  in  order  to  give  the 
Congress  a  greater  control  over  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds. 

Having  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.   I  am  sure   that  this 
bill  when  enacted  into  law  will  not  result 
in  the  delay  in  approval  of  any  worth- 
while project  sought  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs.     I  submit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  capital  value  of  the  existing  struc- 
tures  in    the   Veterans'   Administration 
medical  system  is  estimated  at  in  excess 
of  $2 '2   billion  and  fmther  that  each 
new   bed  constructed   in  the   Veterans' 
Administration    costs    between    $15,000 
and   $30,000.   controls   by   the   Congress 
are  not  only  reasonable  and  proper,  but 
essential.    I  know  of  no  objection  to  the 
rule.     I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule  and 
the    passage   of    H.R.    4347.      I    reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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SUSPENSION  OF  EQUAL-TIME 
PROVISIONS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  247.  to  suspend 
for  the  1964  campaign  the  equal  oppor- 
tunity requirements  of  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  for  nom- 
inees for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution  247 
with  Mr.  Denton  in  the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  at  this  time  to  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Rog- 
ers), chairman  of  the  subcommittee  con- 
ducting hearings  on  this  legislation 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  legislation.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 247.  Is  actually  very  simple.  I 
would  call  to  your  attention  in  the  re- 
port on  page  3  the  letter  from  the  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General  addressed  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr 
Harris).  In  the  first  portion  of  that 
letter  he  sets  out  section  315  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  That  section 
reads  as  follows: 

If  any  licensee  shall  permit  any  person  who 
is  a  legally  qualified  candidate  for  any  pub- 
lic office  to  use  a  broadcasting  station,  he 
shall  afford  equal  opportunities  to  all  other 
such  candidates  for  that  office  In  the  use  of 
such   broadcasting   station. 


The  legislation  presently  pending  be- 
fore the  committee  simply  suspends  the 
application  of  section  315  during  the  an- 
ticipated presidenUal  campaigns  in  1964. 
There  are  two  amendments  that  were 
adopted  by  the  committee  to  the  original 
resolution    as    it    was   originally    intro- 
duced.    One  of  those  was  an  amendment 
limiting  the  time  of  suspension  on  an 
exact  time  basis;  that  Is.  the  language 
m  the  original  proposal  was  not  clear  as 
to  how  long  this  suspension  would  be  in 
effect— when    a    campaign    begins    and 
when   it   ends.     We   know   a   campaign 
usually  ends  on  election  day.  but  no  one 
knows  when  it  begins. 

So  the  committee  felt  that  75  days 
prior  to  the  election  would  be  sufficient 
time  for  the  suspension  of  this  section 
of  the  Communications  Act.  That  is  one 
of  the  committee  amendments. 

It  begins  on  August  20.  1964.  and  ends 
on  November  2.   1964. 

The  other  has  to  do  with  a  word;  a 
word  that  was  in  the  original  proposal 
that  referred  to  nominees  who  were  run- 
ning for  the  office  of  President  and  Vice 


President.  This  was  changed  to  "legally 
qualified  "  candidates.  There  has  been 
quite  a  bit  of  discussion  why  this  was 
done  and  what  the  difference  is.  The 
reason  it  was  done  is  very  simple.  If 
you  will  refer  to  the  language  of  the 
Communications  Act  itself  you  will  find 
that  the  term  therein  used  is  "legally 
qualified  candidates."  That  is  the  rea- 
son for  this  suggested  change  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  resolution,  which  was 
changed  to  conform  to  the  act  so  there 
would  be  no  misunderstanding. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  people 
who  came  before  the  subconrmiittee  on 
this  measure  and  if  you  will  refer  to 
page  2  of  the  report  you  will  see  them 
listed;  the  National  Committees  of  both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  Parties, 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
the  three  television  networks,  together 
with  a  number  of  other  people  who  came 
before  the  subcommittee  in  favor  of  this 
legislation. 

There  was  some  opposition  to  the  leg- 
islation. Witnesses  representing  the  So- 
cialist Labor  Party  of  America,  the  In- 
teinational  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 
and  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
testified  in  opposition  to  the  legislation. 
I  might  say  at  this  point  that  there 
are  others  who  are  opp>osed  to  this  legis- 
lation for  various  and  sundry  reasons. 
But  the  point  is  simply  this,  that  if  the 
people  of  the  United  States  aie  going  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  their  can- 
didates in  the  coming  presidential  elec- 
tion— unless  this  resolution  is  adopted  I 
am  afraid  they  will  be  denied  that  op- 
portunity, primarily  because  there  are  so 
many  small  parties,  some  of  them  frivo- 
lous, some  of  them  veiy  serious,  but  all 
having  their  candidates.  In  many  in- 
stances the  people  in  California  do  not 
know  about  the  man  who  is  running  on 
a  New  York  party  ticket  because  they 
never  heard  of  the  party  or  the  candi- 
date. The  broadcasting  people,  radio 
and  television,  cannot  subject  their  fa- 
cilities to  demands  by  all  of  these  people 
from  these  parties  that  can  be  gotten 
up  overnight  to  nominate  a  man  for 
Piesident  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

So  it  was  the  feeling  of  those  of  us  on 
the  committee  who  were  in  support  of 
this  legi-slation  that  we  ought  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  people  in  this  country 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  view  the  man 
or  the  men  who  were  i-unning  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  the  highest 
offices  in  this  land,  without  the  broad- 
casters being  subjected  to  unfair  de- 
mands and  abuses. 

I  grant  you  there  are  many  arguments 
against  the  legislation  and  you  are  going 
to  hear  some  today.  One  of  those  is  that 
sometimes  television  is  not  fair,  it  is  too 
tough  a  taskmaster:  a  man  may  be  an 
excellent  fellow,  but  he  does  not  make  a 
good  appearance  on  television.  That 
may  be  a  good  argument,  but  the  fact  of 
the  matter  Is  that  television  is  here  and 
It  is  here  to  stay.  It  would  be  my  recom- 
mendation to  any  political  party  nomi- 
nating a  candidate  for  President  or  Vice 
President,  that  they  do  not  nominate 
somebody  who  does  not  make  a  pretty 
good  appeeirance  on  television  because 
he  is  going  to  end  up  there  sooner  or 


later,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  Some 
of  these  people.  e^>ecially  in  the  broad- 
casters' field  and  in  the  networks'  field, 
came  in  and  wanted  section  315  wholly 
repealed;  that  Is.  wiped  out. 

If  this  should  be  done,  a  broadcast- 
ing station,  whether  it  be  a  network 
broadcasting  station,  a  single  TV  station, 
or  a  remote  radio  station,  could  permit 
the  use  of  their  facilities  by  any  political 
candidate  they  wanted  to  on  such  terms 
as  they  wanted  to,  and  not  be  respon- 
sible to  afford  equal  opportunities,  as 
is  now  required  by  law.  to  other  candi- 
dates for  that  same  position,  whether 
the  office  be  Governor,  representative  in 
the  State  legislature,  or  President  of  the 
United  States. 

This  is  a  question  that  is  entirely  con- 
troversial, as  you  can  all  appreciate.  It 
is  a  continuing  question,  that  is  going 
to  be  with  us  for  some  time.  I  may  say 
that  in  this  regard  the  Communications 
Subcommittee  hopes  to  hold  some  hear- 
ings in  the  near  future  with  regard  to 
the  overall  problem,  but  the  problem  and 
the  issue  here  today  is  not  the  rep>eal  of 
.section  315  insofar  as  equal  rights  is  con- 
cerned: it  is  simply  the  suspension  of 
this  section  of  the  law  for  75  days  next 
year  in  order  to  permit  the  American 
people  to  see  for  whom  they  are  being 
asked  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  there  is  merit  to  the 
gentleman's  argument  as  it  applies  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President,  why  not 
cari-y  it  right  on  down  to  other  candi- 
dates? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  that.  The  President 
and  Vice  Piesident  are  candidates  for 
national  jobs,  that  is.  jobs  that  cover  the 
entile  country.  The  other  areas  Involve 
limited  aieas  such  as  your  congressional 
district.  Airways  or  beams,  whatever 
you  want  to  call  them,  television  or  radio 
beams,  are  no  respecters  of  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  districts,  so  this  would  cre- 
ate many,  many  complex  problems  if  you 
tried  to  do  that.  The  gentleman  under- 
stands that  this  does  not  deny  the  can- 
didates of  these  smaller  parties,  or  these 
splinter  parties,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  access  to  the  radio,  but  it  makes 
it  possible  for  the  major  candidates  to 
be  seen  and  heard  by  the  people  without 
subjecting  these  broadcasting  stations  to 
the  abuses  that  would  be  visited  upon 
them  as  was  the  case  several  years  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Up  to  this  point  I  have 
heard  of  only  one  case  which  you  can 
really  hang  your  hat  on  in  asking  for 
this  suspension  for  the  President  and 
Vice  President.  I  have  yet  to  be  con- 
vinced that  one  swallow  makes  a  spring. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  What  case 
is  that? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Lar  Daly  case  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Yes.  If  the 
gentleman  will  refer  to  the  hearings.  I 
think  he  will  find  a  souixie  of  information 
there  where  he  can  find  there  are  other 
situations  on  a  similar  scale  which  have 


arisen  that  created  problems.  I  grant 
you  that  there  is  definitely  a  problem. 
We  are  going  to  try  to  get  this  worked 
out.  But  when  we  open  up  the  airways 
which  are  heard  by  the  public,  in  the 
manner  which  the  broadcasting  com- 
panies or  the  owners  want  to  handle 
them,  we  are  treading  on  dangerous 
ground.  The  minority  rer>ort  expressed 
that  danger  very  well,  I  think. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  clarify  the  rec- 
ord. Let  me  say  I  am  not  advocating  a 
waiver  for  anyone,  I  tfiean  for  any  of  the 
broadcasting  stations,  for  any  candidate. 
Let  me  make  that  clear.  I  am  opposed 
to  this  bill. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Could  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me  if  section  315  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  were  suspended 
as  recommended  in  this  resolution  who 
would  benefit  or  be  discriminated  against 
from  this  susr>ension? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  think  gen- 
erally you  could  say  that  the  American 
people  would  benefit  from  the  suspension 
because  it  would  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  see  and  to  hear  these  candidates 
on  the  national  networks.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  gentleman  is  refeiTing  to, 
but  if  he  is  referring  to  the  netwoi-ks 
benefiting,  I  just  do  not  follow  the  gen- 
tleman's question. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Perhaps  the 
gentleman  does  not  understand  the  ques- 
tion. I  will  forgo  that  question  only 
because  time  is  limited  simply  to  make 
this  statement  and  maybe  to  define  for 
you  and  set  out  to  you  and  the  committee 
what  my  thinking  is.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
here  a  copy  of  the  President's  message 
delivered  to  the  Congress  today  on  civil 
rights  setting  forth  the  fact  that  all 
Americans  everywhere  and  at  every  in- 
stant of  the  day  and  night  should  have 
equality  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  it  is 
inconceivable  to  me  that  this  adminis- 
tration or  anyone  else  should  bring  in 
on  this  same  day  a  piece  of  legislation. 
House  Joint  Resolution  247.  and  ask  that 
equality  for  somebody  who  seeks  political 
office  should  be  denied.  The  repKJi't  says 
the  administration  approves  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  must  de- 
cline to  yield  further  to  the  gentleman  on 
that.  Let  me  straighten  the  gentleman 
out  right  here  and  now  with  reference  to 
it. 

The  administi-ation  did  not  bring  this 
bill  to  this  committee  or  to  this  House  of 
Repiesentatives  and  it  was  not  intro- 
duced in  the  first  instance  at  the  request 
of  the  administration.  This  resolution 
has  been  discussed  for  a  long,  long  time. 
The  same  resolution  was  adopted  during 
the  past  presidential  campaign.  This 
proposal  was  considered  by  the  subcom- 
mittee: It  was  considered  by  the  full  com- 
mittee: it  was  taken  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  it  has  been  brought 
to  the  House  in  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr,  Chairman,  when  this  legislation 
was  before  us  2  years  ago.  I  expressed 
concern  that  the  networks,  having  had 
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the  benefit  of  the  suspension  of  equal 
time  provisions  of  law  for  the  I960  cam- 
paicn.  would  be  back  thortij  to  ask  for 
a  complete  repeal  of  section  315. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  we  may  have  order. 
I  realise  I  am  In  the  mlnortty  on  this 
and  probably  that  Is  why  I  have  concern 
for  the  minority  who  are  excluded  from 
consideration  by  virtue  of  this  suspen- 
sion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  point  Is  this.    The 
fears  that  I  expressed  about  the  networks' 
desire  to  control  political  time  given  to 
candidates  of  all  parties  In  this  country 
have  been  borne  out  by  the  recent  hear- 
ings   of    our   subcommittee.     Everyone 
from  the  networks  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Broadcasters  came  before  us 
and  asked  not  for  the  suspension  which 
this  bill  provides,  but  for  complete  repeal 
of  section  315  which  at  the  present  time 
guarantees  candidates  for  political  office 
the  right  equal  to  that  given  to  their  op- 
position by  a  radio  or  television  station. 
Now  that  is  an  American  right,  an  Amer- 
ican privilege  and  an  American  heritage. 
What  we  are  doing  here  is  the  same  thing 
we  did  in  1960,  whittling  away  at  these 
rights.     It  is  curious  that  in   1960   the 
networks  said  they  were  not  able  to  pro- 
vide the  major  parties  with  the  amount 
of  time  without  the  suspension  that  they 
would  provide  them,  if  the  suspension 
were  granted.    I  have  contacted  the  PCC 
to  get  the  figaires  on  the  time  that  was 
given  to  the  presidential  candidates  or 
their  spokesmen — Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats.    These  figures  have  to  do  with 
1956  and  that  Is  before  this  suspension 
went  into  effect  and  when  the  equal  time 
provisions  of  section  315  were   in   full 
operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1956  the  radio  net- 
works gave  the  Democrats  9  hours  and 
3  minutes.     They  gave  the  Republicans 
11    hours    and    45    minutes.    All   other 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent were  given  11  hours  and  45  minutes. 
Now.  In  1960.  after  we  suspended  this 
provision,  they  gave  the  Democrats  10 
hours  and  48  minutes,  and  the  Republi- 
cans 10  hours  and  48  minutes.    So  from 
the  standpoint  of  actual  time  consump- 
tion there  Is  very  little  difference  In  the 
radio  time  given  the  two  major  parties  in 
the  1956  and  1960  campaigns.     Remem- 
ber the  big  argimient  used  by  the  net- 
works was  that  •if  you  suspend  this  we 
will  be  able  to  give  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties  more  time  because 
we  will  not  have  to  devote  this  time  to 
the  fringe  parties,  to  the  minority  groups, 
and  we  will  give   it   all   to  the  major 
groups." 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  did  not  do 
it.  They  gave  them  practically  the  same 
amount  of  time  in  1956  as  they  did  in 
1960. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  what  they  did 
in  television:  In  1956  they  gave  the 
Democrats  8  hours  and  25  minutes.  In 
that  same  year  they  gave  the  RepubU- 
cans  10  hours  and  43  minutea  They 
gave  all  others  10  hours  and  30  minutes. 

Now,  In  1960  they  gave  the  Democrats 
8  hours  and  the  Republicans  8  hours  and 
all  other  parties  1  hour  and  20  minutes. 

In  1960  over  the  radio  networks  they 
gave  all  other  parties  51  minutes.  For 
all  practical  purposes  no  advantage  was 
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taken  of  the  argument  used  as  the  main 
basis  for  granting  this  suspension. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired 
Mr.    BENNETT    of    Michigan.      Mr 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  an  addlUonai 
5  minutes. 

It  boils  down  to  the  fact  that  the  radio 
and  television  networks  of  this  country 
want  to  control  all  political  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  Congress  wants  to 
give  them  that  right  I  guess  that  is  what 
Congress  can  do.    But  I  doubt  very  much 
that  the  American  people  want  the  tele- 
vision and  radio  networks,  an  industry 
in  this  country,  to  control  political  time 
I  believe  they  agree  with  the  provisions 
of  section  315,  which  provide  for  equality. 
So.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  too  bad  If  some 
crackpot  candidate  like  Lar  Daley  was 
given  5  or  10  minutes  on  radio  or  tele- 
vision.    It  Is  too  bad.   is  it  not.  In  a 
democracy  that  someone  who  disagrees 
with  the  majority  view  Is  given  an  op- 
portunity for  a  few  moments  to  express 
his  viewpoint?     Certainly  in  all  of  our 
history— and  If  you  will  look  it  over  care- 
fully you  will  find  not  only  in  the  history 
of  the  debates  in  this  great  body,  but  in 
the  debates  that  took  place  by  candidates 
over   the   years— that   very   often   time 
demonstrated    that   the   minority    view 
was  the  right  view  and  it  later  became 
the  prevailing  view. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  deprive 
a    minority    group,    regardless    of    who 
makes  It  up.  of  the  right  to  be  heard— 
and  that  Is  what  the  networks  did  In 
I960 — we  are  not  following  the  spirit  of 
the  American  concept.     They  gave  all 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, other  than  the  two  major  parties. 
51  minutes  on  the  radio  and  they  gave 
all   parties  other  than   the  Republican 
and  Democratic  Parties  1  hour  and  20 
minutes  on  television.    Granted,  I  per- 
sonally think  that  most  of  thase  minor- 
ity parties  are  crackpots,  and  I  disagree 
completely  with  their  philosophy,  but  I 
say.  like  Voltahe.  they  have  a  right  to 
be  heard.    We  are  depriving  them  of  that 
right    if    we    approve    this    legislation. 
Even  though  we  only  suspend  it  for  the 
presidential     campaign,    I     think.     Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  the  wiong  thing  to  do 
Mr.    HUTCHINSON.     Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan      I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

Mr.   HUTCHINSON.     The  gentleman 
has  cited  some  figures  indicating  the  per- 
formance in  the  last  campaign  in  regard 
to     the    Democratic     and     Republican 
Parties.    May  I  inquire  of  the  gentleman, 
if    this    suspension    goes    throuKh    wili 
there  be  any  assurance  In  law  that  any 
of  these  broadcasters  will  be  compelled 
to  assure  equality  of  time  as  between  the 
two  major  ijarties? 
Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.     No 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.     Will  it  say  they 
must  give  the  Republican  Party  the  .same 
as  they  give  the  Democratic  Party? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  No.  It 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  network 
or  staUon.  The  section  of  the  law  pro- 
viding equal  time  is  suspended.  We  are 
merely  givii\g  the  networks  a  little  easier 
way  to  present  the  candidates  of  the 
major   parties.     I   indicated   that  even 
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after  the  1960  suspension  they  did  nnf 
give  more  Ume  than  they  did  in  IwL 

But  here  Is  another  thing  that  ghouM 
be  considered.  There  are  plenty  ofSS 
&rams  today  of  the  news  and  IntcrrJ^ 
type,  such  as  "Meet  the  Press."  "Pac^S 
Nation."  and  a  half  dozen  othe™  p^! 
duoed  by  the  networks  which  ar,;  SS 
fecUy  logical  and  perfectly  good  fonnata 
and  upon  which  a  RepubUcan  or  Demo 
crat  candidate  for  President  can  a^^ 
and  present  his  views  to  the  America 
people  without  vlolaUng  the  provision 
of  section  315.  As  long  as  It  is  done  JS 
regular  news  interviews  or  regular  newt 
documentaries  It  is  completely  exempt 
under  present  law.  But  they  are  not 
satisfied  with  being  exempt.  They  want 
to  be  exempt  in  their  own  way  Thev 
want  to  control  the  distribution  of  the 
political  time  in  their  discreUon 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  It  Is  unfair  and 
un-American  to  permit  them  to  do  so 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield?  ' 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  agree  with  the 
gentlemen  about  the  section  protectinir 
the  rights  of  the  minority.  We  should 
do  that  and  look  ahead  and  try  to  take 
care   of  ourselves. 

I  am  particularly  interested  In  a 
phrase  used  by  the  minority  In  its  re- 
port. I  would  like  to  read  it  and  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question: 

Our  friends  in  the  brondcaaUng  Industry 
.Living  been  given  merely  a  gUmpee  of  power 
in  the  political  arena,  are  now  hungrily  pur- 
suing  lu  ultimate;  the  right  to  hound  people 
out  of  offlce  who  do  not  plea«e  them  the 
right  to  openly  groom  a  tuccessor  for  an 
offlcKU  In  disfavor,  the  right  to  control  com- 
pletely what  an  offlrlal  or  candidate  may 
say  to  his  audience  In  his  own  behalf  the 
right  to  use  the  airwaves  to  argue  for  ita 
own  polltlcni  p«jlnt  of  view,  its  own  candi- 
date*, and  with  impunity.  A  llcenae  renewal 
fach  3  years  la  no  defenae  against  the  mU- 
chlef  possible  under  such  condlUona  Dam- 
age done  cannot  be  undone  and  history 
indicates  that  the  probabilities  of  the  loss  oX 
a  license  are  Um  small  to  create  a  deterrent 


The  implicaUon  there  is  that  you  can 
buy  a  radio  .station  and  give  a  broadcast 
and  not  give  another  person  the  right 
to  be  heaid.  Would  that  necessarily  fol- 
low in  .small  stations  around  the  country' 
Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  As  far  as 
the  presidential  and  vice-presidential 
candidates  are  concerned,  it  would. 

Here  l.s  another  thing  to  which  I  would 
like  to  call  attention.    Inequality  under 
the  present  lullnRs  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications  Act  in   the  last  few  years 
have  been  referred  to     Radio  and  tele- 
vision  stations  are  now  encouraged   to 
editorialize,  which  means  they  can  ex- 
press their  opinions  on  any  subjects,  po- 
litical or  otlierwise.    If  you  hsten  to  a 
television  staUon  or  a  radio  station  here 
in  Washmgton  editorialise,  you  will  find 
they  are  getUng  into  the  area  of  political 
discussions,  criticising  one  party  and  de- 
fending another.  criUclzing  one  public 
official  and  defending  another,  all  under 
the  guise  of  editorialising.    Our  commit- 
tee is  going  to  go  into  that  subject.   What 
can  be  done  about  it.  I  do  not  know.   But 
I  caU  your  attention  to  thase  things  to 
indicate  the  vast  freedom  that  the  radio 
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and  television  station.s  have  at  the  pres- 
ent tune,  the  vast  power  they  have  at 
the  present  time,  the  additional  power 
we  are  giving  them  when  we  grant  this 
suspension  and  the  even  greater  power 
they  desire. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  like  to  ask, 
if  we  pass  this  resolution  today,  the 
States  to  the  South  cannot  use  the  air- 
ways to  promote  their  candidate  for 
President:  or  if  the  Rentleman's  party 
decides  to  split,  you  cannot  do  it  under 
this? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.     Yes. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  The  only  thing  in- 
volved is  the  two  major  parties. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  You  can- 
not be  heard  unless  the  network  and  the 
radio  industi-y  is  wilUnR  They  can  grant 
or  deny  time  to  anybody  they  please,  but. 
after  a  suspension  was  granted  to  them 
in  1960  they  gave  the  generous  allowance 
of  51  minutes  to  all  minor  parties  on 
radio  and  1  hour  and  20  minutes  on 
television. 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mi  Chairman.  I  yield 
my.sclf  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  this 
joint  resolution.  I  believe  that  not- 
withstanding the  problems  and  the 
difficulties  In  the  use  of  these  broadcast 
media,  it  will  be.  overall,  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  American  people. 

Now,  this  matter  is  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  now  instead  of 
next  year  because  it  Is  felt  that  it  would 
be  better  for  it  to  be  considered  before 
we  get  into  the  heat  of  the  campaign. 
I  personally  felt  that  it  would  be  a  whole 
lot  better  to  consider  it  in  a  calmer  at- 
mosphere 

As  has  been  said  and  explained  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  who  has 
done  such  a  good  job  in  the  explanation 
of  this  proposal  here,  this  suspension  of 
section  315  has  been  tried.  We  have  had 
the  experience  In  1960  and  we  know  what 
the  result  was.  I  will  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Kansas  that  con- 
sideration is  being  given  to  extending  the 
suspension  of  this  provision  of  law  to 
candidates  for  Governors  and  to  other 
State  offices,  such  as  the  U.S.  Senate. 
There  are  those  who  would  like  to  extend 
it  to  Members  of  the  House 

As  was  said  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  there  are  those 
m  the  broadcast  industry  that  want  to 
repeal  section  315  outright  Now.  the 
committee  did  not  feel  that  we  should 
give  them  that  latitude,  and  I  do  not. 
either.  This  bill  has  the  strong  support 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  who  testified  before 
the  committee.  It  has  the  strong  rec- 
ommendation of  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  who 
testified  before  the  committee 

Something  was  said  a  moment  ago 
about  the  comparison  of  the  hours  that 
were  used  In  the  campaign  of  1956  with 
1960  Let  me  read  to  you  what  Mr. 
SarnofT  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
said  In  his  appearance  before  the  com- 
mittee: 

The  limited  suspension  In  1960  not  only 
made  these  debates  possible,  but  It  enabled 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  to  appear 
In  other  programs.  For  example,  their  ap- 
pearances  on    the   NBC    television   networks 
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during  the  1960  campaign  totaled  lO'j  hours, 
apart  from  appearances  In  paid  political  pro- 
grams. If  the  candidates  had  been  paying 
time  and  program  charges  for  these  10 Vi 
hours  of  network  presentations,  the  bill 
would  have  come  to  about  $1,700,000.  This 
compares  with  the  $1  million  which  the 
major  parties  spent  for  all  the  paid  political 
broadcasts  on  the  NBC  television  network 
In  1960. 

Now  let  me  read  what  Dr.  Stanton, 
president  of  CBS,  said : 

In  1960  the  CBS  radio  and  television  net- 
works devoted  a  total  of  16>4  hours  to 
personal  appearances  of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  presidential  and  vice  presidential 
candidates,  at  no  charge  to  them.  This, 
compared  to  36  minutes  in  1956.  In  1960. 
another  16  hours  were  given  supporters  of 
the  major  candidates.  Time  costs  of  these 
1960  broadcasts  exceeded  $2  million,  and 
additional  time  worth  another  $700,000  was 
offered  to  the  candidates  but  not  accepted. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  two  things. 
This  is  a  voluntary  provision  insofar 
as  the  broadcasting  industry  Is  con- 
cerned. It  does  not  have  to  give  any 
free  time.  It  is  permissive.  From  a 
practical  standpoint  It  can  work  only 
on  the  basis  of  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  candidates  and  the  broadcast- 
ing companies.  Therefore,  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint  it  must  be  worked  out 
on  a  fair  basis. 

The  second  thing  is  with  reference  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
said  a  moment  ago.  This  permits  any 
broadcasting  facility  in  any  given  area, 
or  State,  or  section,  to  take  advantage 
of  this  suspension.  They  can  do  it  In 
West  Virginia,  or  they  can  do  It  In  the 
South,  or  it  can  be  done  on  a  national 
basis.  So  it  seems  to  me  with  the  ex- 
perience we  have  had.  this  legislation 
would  be  in  the  public  interest.  I  have 
confidence  that  if  there  Is  a  minority 
candidate  for  the  Office  of  President  and 
Vice  President  in  any  section  of  this 
Nation  who  has  a  chance  to  make  a 
substantial  Impact  In  the  campaign,  that 
the  networks  or  broadcasting  facilities 
will  In  all  fairness  have  to  make  time 
available  to  such  a  man. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
trying  to  refresh  my  memory,  but  If  I 
do  remember  correctly  when  we  consid- 
ered this  legislation  first  In  1960  was 
there  not  some  testimony  as  to  probably 
what  would  have  come  about  In  the  elec- 
tion of  1948  when  we  did  have  a  third 
candidate  for  President  with  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  support?  Of  course.  In 
retrospect  you  could  not  go  back  and 
make  a  firm  detennlnation  as  to  what 
would  or  would  not  have  happened,  but 
It  was  certainly  my  Impression  from  that 
discussion  that  that  candidate  would 
have  been  permitted  to  have  equal  time 
with  the  two  principal  candidates. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  can  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  committee  had  this  in 
mind  when  we  decided  again  that  this 
was  going  to  be  only  temporary.  Until 
we  find  out  from  an  abundance  of  ex- 
perience here  just  how  it  will  operate 
I  do  not  think  it  should  be  turned  loose. 
For  that  reason  I  strongly  favor  that 
we  make  this  suspension  applicable  only 


for  the  1964  campaign.  As  time  goes  on 
and  we  get  more  experience  then  I  think 
we  will  be  In  better  position  to  know 
what  to  do. 

Mr.  AVERY.  WUl  the  gentleman  per- 
mit me  to  say  that  It  certainly  is  not 
fair  to  conclude  here  today  that  a  third 
candidate  for  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent will  be  precluded  from  sharing  in 
time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  and  that  is  what  I  want  to  see,  from 
experience,  just  how  it  turns  out.  It 
will  have  some  bearing  on  my  p>ositlon 
regarding  this  matter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  By  the  same  token, 
if  this  legislation  is  passed,  is  there  any 
requirement  that  would  compel  the 
broadcasters  to  give  equal  time  to  this 
third  candidate? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Nothing  except  their 
fairness. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  So  the  question  as 
to  whether  a  person  is  a  major  candidate 
rests  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Prank 
Stanton  and  the  other  broadcasters, 
rather  than  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  and 
rather  than  In  the  people? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Congress  cannot 
administer  these  broadcasting  facilities, 
we  know  that.  All  we  do  is  provide  as  a 
matter  of  policy  how  it  will  be  used. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  broadcasters  themselves  will  become 
the  sole  judges  of  who  the  major  candi- 
dates are? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  that  is  true, 
and  I  think  that  was  intended  here.  I 
think  it  was  intended  that  they  make 
judgments  on  the  basis  of  fairness,  and 
if  they  are  not  fair  they  know  they  will 
be  dealt  with  in  the  future. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  moment? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  makes  a  reference  to  the 
president  of  one  of  the  major  networks. 
As  far  as  the  legislation  is  concerned, 
the  networks  per  se  are  not  involved. 
It  is  the  licensee  that  this  legislation  is 
directed  to,  and  It  is  the  licensee  that  is 
being  held  responsible.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  the  practical 
appUcation  of  it,  yes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  already  been 
explained  so  well  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Rogers],  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  Is  exceedingly  simple.  It  is 
to  suspend  the  equal  opportunity  require- 
ment of  section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  for  the  1964  presiden- 
tial and  vice  presidential  campaigns. 

Section  315  requires  a  licensee  of  a 
broadcasting  station  who  permits  a 
legally  qualified  candidate  for  public 
office  to  use  a  broadcasting  station  to 
afford  equal  opportunities  to  all  other 
candidates  for  that  office  in  the  use  of 
such  broadcasting  stations. 

The  legislation  Is  substantially  identi- 
cal with  provisions  of  legislation  enacted 
by  the  86th  Congress  which  made  pos- 
sible the  joint  Kennedy-Nixon  appear- 
ances on  television  and  radio  during  the 
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I960  presidential  and  vice  presidential 
campaigns. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  1960  legis- 
lation, the  II)emocratic  and  Republican 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent received  many  hours  of  free  broad- 
cast time  which  they  might  not  have 
received  if  the  broadcast  licensees  had 
been  recjuired  to  allow  equal  time  to  the 
several  fringe  candidates  for  those 
offices. 

The  committee  adopted  two  amend- 
ments. The  first  amendment  would 
specify  that  for  purposes  of  this  legisla- 
tion the  period  of  the  1964  presidential 
and  vice-presidential  campaigns  shall  be 
the  75-day  period  immediately  preceding 
November  3.  1964,  ThLs.  in  effect,  makes 
the  period  of  suspension  from  August  20. 
1964.  through  November  2.  1964.  both 
dates  inclusive.  The  second  amendment 
is  a  conforming  amendment  which  sub- 
stitutes the  term  'legally  qualified  can- 
didate" for  the  term  "nominee."  This 
conforming  amendment  brings  the  lan- 
guage of  this  legislation  in  line  with  the 
provisions  of  section  315  which  speaks 
of  'legally  qualified  candidates"  rather 
than  "nominees." 

I  need  not  remind  the  Members  of  this 
body  that  television  and  radio  have  be- 
come integral  parts  of  political  cam- 
paigns. By  suspending  the  equal  oppor- 
tunity requirement  of  section  315  for 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  candi- 
dates, better  television  and  radio  cover- 
age of  the  campaigns  of  major  presiden- 
tial jind  vice-presidential  candidates  is 
made  possible. 

The  minority  views  which  were  filed 
by  four  members  of  our  committee  stress 
that  the  Kennedy-Nixon  appearances 
could  have  been  accomplished  under 
the  1959  amendments  to  section  315 
which  exempted  from  the  equal  time  re- 
quirement, bona  fide  news  interviews 
and  bona  fWe  news  documentaries. 
While  the  minority  is  correct  in  this 
contention  to  a  certain  extent,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  format  which 
was  adopted  by  the  candidates  for  their 
joint  appearances  during  the  1960  cam- 
paign would  have  had  to  be  modified 
substantially  in  order  to  come  within 
the  aforementioned  two  exceptions. 

Tfiis  format  was  agreed  upon  by  the 
candidates  themselves  and  the  represent- 
atives of  the  networks.  Of  course,  the 
same  will  be  true  in  1964.  Agreement 
will  be  necessary  with  regard  to  the 
format  and  such  agreement  requires  con- 
currence of  the  candidates  themselves. 
The  minority  views  also  stress  that  the 
1960  legislation  had  been  used  by  the 
broadcasters  as  an  argument  in  favor  of 
outright  repeal  of  section  315.  Our  com- 
mittee In  favorably  reporting  House  Joint 
Resolution  247  had  no  notion  of  giving 
any  support  to  the  arguments  advanced 
by  several  of  the  broadcast  witnesses 
favoring  outright  repeal. 

Furthermore,  some  warnings  were  ad- 
vanced by  the  minority  members  with 
regard  to  editorializing  by  radio  and 
television  licensees.  Of  course,  the  com- 
mittee in  no  way  desires  this  legislation 
to  be  construed  as  taking  any  position 
with  regard  to  the  desirability  or  unde- 
slrabllity  of  editorializing  by  radio  and 
television  licensees.    This  is  an  entirely 
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separate  question  and  an  announcement 
has  already  been  made  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Communications  and  Power 
will  hold  hearings  on  the  subject  of  edi- 
torializing. 

As  I  read  the  minority  views,  those 
who  concur  with  these  views  do  not  pri- 
marily oppose  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution 
247.  They  seem  to  question  the  motives 
of  the  broadcasters  who  seek  outright 
repeal  of  section  315  and  they  urge  a  re- 
view of  present  policies  with  regard  to 
editorializmg. 

I  want  to  stress  that  this  legislation,  as 
was  the  1980  legislation,  is  strictly  lim- 
ited It  applies  only  to  presidential  and 
vice-presidential  candidates.  Its  appli- 
cation is  limited  to  the  1964  election. 
And.  in  order  to  assure  that  there  will 
not  be  abuse,  by  radio  licensees  or  net- 
worlcs.  of  this  legislation  it  is  specifically 
provided  that  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commisslo!!  shall  submit  a  detailed 
report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
May  1.  1965.  on  the  effect  of  the  saspen- 
sion  on  the  1964  presidential  and  vice- 
presidential  campaigns  including  infor- 
mation concerning  requests  for  time, 
amount  of  time  made  available,  total 
charges,  rates,  editorializing,  distribution 
of  time  during  various  phases  of  cam- 
paign.s.  and  clearance  by  individual  sta- 
tions of  network  programs  concerning 
the  candidates  or  the  issues  In  order  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  make  this  re- 
port to  the  Congress  the  legislation  re- 
quires broadcast  stations  and  networks 
to  submit  .such  information  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  compiling  of  this  re- 
port. 

The  legislation  al.so  provides  that  the 
temporary  suspension  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  relieving  broadcasters  from  the 
obligation  Imposed  upon  them  under  the 
Communications  Act  to  operate  In  the 
public  interest.  I  believe  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  will  agree  that  the 
American  people  expect  to  have  every 
opportunity  to  observe  the  major  presi- 
dential and  vice -presidential  candidates 
during  the  1964  campaign  by  means  of 
i-adio  and  television.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  an  average  of  85  million  peo- 
ple watched  the  joint  Kennedy-Nlxon 
television  appearances  during  the  1960 
campaigns. 

The  adoption  of  this  legislation  will 
assure  that  the  1964  campaigns  of  the 
major  presidential  and  vice-presidential 
candidates  will  receive  equally  extensive, 
if  not  even  greater,  television  and  radio 
coverage. 

I.  therefore,  urge  the  membership  of 
the  House  to  support  this  legislation 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Yotjncer]. 
Mr  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  resolution.  In  ret- 
rospect we  ought  to  see  what  happened 
the  last  time.  I  voted  for  this  resolution 
in  1960  on  the  promise  that  they  would 
have  debates.  The  whole  argument  was 
that  we  would  have  grand  debates  sim- 
ilar to  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates. 
What  did  we  get?  We  got  only  a  glori- 
fied newspaper  interview.  That  Is  all  it 
was. 

Previously  we  had  exempted  such  pro- 
grams as  'Meet  the  Press."     Face  the 


NaUon. "  programs  of  that  kind  Thev 
were  already  exempt.  We  had  taken  care 
of  the  Lar  Daley  case  by  exempting  « 
candidate  who  appeared  in  a  newscast 
where  the  appearance  was  incidental  to 
the  new.scast.  So  we  had  taken  care. 
of  those  essential  matters.  The  program 
that  was  pit-sented  could  have  been  pre- 
sented on  Meet  the  Press"  or  Face  the 
Nation,"  which  was  already  exempt  and 
It  IS  still  exempt. 

The  only  difference  is  they  had  two 
candidates  instead  of  one  appearing  on 
the  program.  But  Uiey  could  have  had 
two  just  as  well  as  one.  So  that  from  a 
practical  standpoint  there  is  absolutely 
MO  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  this  restj- 
lution. 

I  hate  to  disagree  with  our  excellent 
chairman  about  bringing  this  matter  be- 
fore the  Congress  at  this  time,  but  I  think 
there  is  a  very  well  thought  out  pi-ogram 
of  brineinj?  it  to  us  at  this  tune,  for  frar 
that  there  might  well  be  a  third  party 
or  a  tlurd  candidate  of  .some  prominence 
who  could  be  absolutely  excluded  from 
any  program. 

They  talk  about  this  bemg  a  matter  of 
faimt'ss.  Just  the  other  day.  if  I  was 
informed  correctly— I  did  not  see  the  ar- 
ticle, but  It  was  in  Mr.  Laurent's  column 
in  the  Post— the  present  Chairman  of 
the  I-xrc  recommended  that  section  315 
be  repealed.  I  want  to  say  to  this  Hou.sc 
that  if  the  time  ever  comes  when  you 
repeal  stcUon  315  you  are  going  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  tlie  broadcaster  the 
flection  of  your  Congress,  your  Senate 
and  all  of  your  public  officials,  without 
any  question.  If  you  want  to  set  up  In 
this  country  a  loyal  family  this  is  the 
way  to  do  it.  without  any  question.  And 
tack  onto  that  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Minow  when  he  left,  to  do  away  with 
the  fX:c  and  to  put  m  an  administrator 
appointed  by  the  Pi-esidont.  Tills  is  a 
far-reaching  proposal.  If  you  can  see 
what  IS  being  done  here  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  Congress  at  this  time  should 
exttnd  this  kind  of  waiver  of  section  315. 
E^■ery  time  you  whittle  away  part  of  it. 
you  give  to  those  who  want  Uj  repeal  315 
a  reason  for  repealing  It.  That  is  cer- 
tainly what  has  happened. 

The  networks  came  before  us  with 
the  idea  that  tiie  networks  did  so  well 
with  the  last  exemption  that  now  we 
should  rrpeal  .section  315. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  present  ac- 
tion. It  IS  the  same  old  story.  You 
never  .s<i»  an  alcoholic  who  did  not  take 
the  first  drink.  It  is  the  same  with  this. 
You  will  never  repeal  315  if  you  hold 
tight  to  It  and  do  not  chisel  it  away. 
but  if  you  start  chiseling  it  away  you  are 
surely  ^^oing  to  have  315  repealed 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Yes;  I  yield  gladly  to 
my  chairman. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Does  the  gentleman 
not  feel  that  the  communications  media, 
which  are  a  public  national  resource, 
belong  to  the  people,  and  are  franchised 
throuuh  the  Commission  for  their  opera- 
tion, should  be  used.  then,  to  the  be.st 
advantage  of  all  the  people? 

Mr.  YOUNOER.  In  answering  my 
chairman,  I  am  so  strongly  in  favor  of 
that,  and  the  record  will  show  and  the 
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hearings  will  show  that  I  disagree  with 
the  editorializing.  I  think  that  the 
broadcasters  who  came  before  us.  want 
the  right  to  editorialize,  and  want  the 
same  right  as  newspapers,  are  just  as 
wrong  as  rain,  and  that  right  should 
never  be  granted. 

Mr  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  the  question  of  editorializing  is  not 
involved  here.  I  will  say.  though,  that 
on  July  15  we  are  going  to  initiate  hear- 
ings in  the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce 
and  Power  on  the  question  of  editorial- 
izing and  other  things  Involved  with  the 
overall  problem.  As  the  gentleman  re- 
members, I  told  the  committee  that  we 
would  have  further  hearings  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  subcommittee  in  order 
that  additional  points  not  involved  here 
may  be  considered  and  decided  as  the 
committee  thinks  best. 

Mr  YOUNGER.  That  is  true.  Tlie 
pentleman  remembers  I  was  going  to 
submit  an  amendment  to  this  Joint  reso- 
lution, which  I  withdrew  when  the  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee  promised  to 
hold  hearings  on  editorializing.  My  rec- 
ord is  rather  clear  on  that,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  well  knows. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  WidnallI. 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  sup- 
port the  bill  to  suspend  the  equal-time 
provision  of  the  Communications  Act 
with  respect  to  the  1964  presidential 
campaign  This  Is  a  realistic  measure, 
and  one  which  served  its  purpose  well  in 
the  past. 

ThLs  is  not.  however,  a  solution  to  all 
the  problems  which  may  arise  conceiTi- 
tng  the  use  of  radio  and  television  In  a 
presidential  campaign.  I  want  to  call 
attention,  in  particular,  to  the  fact  that 
no  solution  has  been  evolved  to  solve  the 
campaign  problem  of  an  incumbent 
PiTsident  delivering  a  speech  or  making 
an  ap|)earance  on  radio  or  television, 
respecting  a  subject  of  national  impor- 
tance. There  is  a  history  of  controversy 
on  this  point  which  has  affected  both 
parties. 

In  1936.  during  an  election  year 
Republicans  were  denied  by  the  net- 
works an  opportunity  to  reply  as  they 
chose  to  Pi-esldent  Roosevelt's  fireside 
chats.  Yet  no  action  was  taken  by  the 
FCC.  In  1956.  President  Eisenhower  ad- 
dressed the  Nation  on  the  Suez  Crisis,  an 
appearance  his  political  opponent  Adlai 
Stevenson  considered  partisan.  A  re- 
quest from  the  networks  for  a  mllng  by 
the  Federal  Conmiunications  Commis- 
sion was  met  with  silence  at  first,  the 
Commission  deeming  It  too  complicated 
an  i.ssue  for  an  immediate  reply. 

Reasonably  confused,  the  networks  of 
their  own  accord  then  offered  the  time 
to  reply  to  Mr.  Stevenson  and  to  the 
presidential  aspirants  of  the  Socialist, 
Socialist  Workers,  and  Socialist  Labor 
Parties.  The  Republican  Party,  in  tiun, 
considered  this  to  be  a  partisan  presen- 
tation, and  asked  for  equal  time.  The 
day  before  election,  the  FCC  broke  its 
silence  and  decided  that  the  speech  by 
President  Elisenhower  did  not  necessitate 
a  reply.  Three  members  formed  the 
majority   opinion,    a    fourth   contended 
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that  no  reply  was  required  at  any  time 
to  a  Presidential  address.  Two  Com- 
missioners refused  to  rule  because  of  the 
complicated  nature  of  the  case,  and  one 
said  the  equal-time  rule  applied.  The 
networks  then  offered  time  to  President 
Eisenhower  to  reply  to  Mr.  Stevenson, 
and  the  others,  but  this  was  declined. 

Ironically,  the  man  who  wrote  a  legal 
memorandum  for  Mr.  Stevenson's  |X)si- 
tion  in  this  case  later  became  Chairman 
of  the  FCC,  Mr.  Minow,  left  behind  a 
number  of  accomplishments  when  he  re- 
signed, but  the  settlement  of  this  prob- 
lem was  not  one  of  them. 

Of  course,  if  this  suspension  of  the  sec- 
tion 315  equal  time  requii-ement  is 
passed,  the  question  of  equal  time  will 
not  apply.  This  fact  makes  the  need  for 
setting  up  some  sort  of  a  rule  of  thumb 
all  the  more  imperative.  Certainly,  there 
are  times  when  the  President  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  addi-ess  the  Na- 
tion on  a  crisis  situation  without  the 
pressure  of  any  additional  partisan  com- 
ment. Even  here,  however,  the  crisis 
may  be  such  that  it  will  continue  over 
into  the  next  administration  and  the 
people  have  a  right  to  know  what  is  the 
position  and  opinion  of  the  man  who 
may  be  the  next  President,  though  not 
the  incumbent. 

Other  problems  arise  from  the  length 
of  congressional  sessions,  the  possibilities 
of  additional  Presidential  messages  and 
press  conferences,  durmg  an  election 
campaign.  I  would  urge  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arkansas  to  in- 
clude in  any  further  probes  of  the  com- 
munications media  the  use  of  ix>litical 
broadcasting,  taking  into  consideration 
the  problem  of  the  incumbent  President. 
Perhaps  consultations  between  the  FCC, 
the  committees  involved,  and  the  indus- 
ti-y  itself,  would  be  appropriate.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  the  year  to  settle  the  prob- 
lems involved,  and  to  lay  the  ground 
rules,  rather  than  wait  until  the  inevi- 
table heat  of  an  election  cajnpaign  clouds 
the  issue. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  McClory]. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
resolution  under  debate  would  seem  to 
help  relieve  our  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions from  an  imreasonable  control  pro- 
vided by  the  eqtial-time  requirements  of 
section  315.  My  familiarity  is  princi- 
pally with  several  radio  stations  which 
might  be  regarded  as  small  as  compai'ed 
to  our  larger  network  stations. 

The  manner  in  which  section  315  has 
been  applied  w  ith  regard  to  all  nominees 
imperils  the  licenses  of  these  smaller 
stations  in  their  efforts  to  apply  these 
provisions  fairly.  As  for  me,  I  have  con- 
fidence in  the  operators  of  our  radio  and 
television  stations  to  accord  equal  time 
to  any  legally  qualified  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President. 

This  resolution  appears  to  me  to  be  in 
the  Interest  of  greater  freedom  for  the 
radio  and  television  operators  and 
greater  freedom  for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
IMr.  Cunningham]. 


Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
being  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
that  studied  this  legislation,  I  want  to 
state  for  the  record  that  I  am  whole- 
heartedly in  support  of  it.  I  think  it  will 
serve  a  useful  purpose,  and  I  hope  it 
does  pass. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broy- 
hill]. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  247.  I,  along  with 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Younger]  and  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Cunningham]  am  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Communications 
and  Power,  which  heard  the  testimony 
on  this  joint  resolution,  and  listened  with 
interest  to  the  testimony  given  to  the 
committee. 

At  the  present  time,  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  requires  broad- 
casters to  adhere  strictly  to  an  equal- 
time  provision  in  regard  to  political 
candidates.  While  in  theory  the  equal - 
time  requirement  seems  consistent  with 
a  basic  desire  to  insure  fair  play  and 
full  discussion,  inflexible  application  of 
this  principle  will  frustrate  the  veiT  rea- 
son for  its  adoption. 

The  problem,  of  course,  Ls  the  proper 
coverage  of  a  political  contest,  and  how 
to  achieve  the  maximum  of  coverage 
with  a  minimum  of  unfairness.  In  1960 
the  Congress  examined  this  question  and 
suspended  for  the  1960  campaign  the 
application  of  section  315,  as  applied  to 
the  nominees  for  President  and  Vice 
President.  Without  a  doubt  the  1960 
campaign  was  viewed  and  discussed  by 
far  more  people  than  ever  before.  It  is 
estimated  that  untold  millions  of  people 
followed  the  campaign  with  interest. 
The  section  315  suspension  at  that  time 
encouraged  the  networks  as  well  as  the 
local  broadcasters  to  devote  free  air  time 
to  the  fullest  coverage  of  the  political 
campaign.  I  say  we  must  lift  this  re- 
striction again  and  take  the  broadcasters 
out  of  their  straitjacket.  Tlie  broad- 
casting industry,  I  feel,  has  proven  that 
it  is  responsible  and  that  it  will  respond 
rapidly  to  serve  the  public  interest  with 
fairness  with  regard  to  coverage  of  the 
presidential  campaign.  Yes,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Rogers],  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has 
pointed  out,  some  of  the  broadcasters 
did  want  to  see  section  315  repealed  en- 
tirely. The  committee  heard  their  views 
but  took  no  action  on  this  question.  The 
question  is  on  the  repeal  of  section  315 
only  in  regard  to  nominees  for  President 
and  Vice  President.  I  say  that  this  sus- 
pension is  made  with  the  realization 
that  the  national  spwtlight  will  quickly 
reveal  any  favoritism  that  might  occur 
and  that  any  favoritism  will  quickly  re- 
flect on  the  national  reputation  of  any 
network  or  any  station  that  might  be 
involved. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  cost  of  presi- 
dential campaigns  has  been  increasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  There  is  the  dan- 
ger of  direct  intervention  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  subsidization  of  national 
political  campaigns  unless  some  means 
are  found  to  reduce  these  costs.  This  I 
would  resist. 
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So.  I  believe  that  this  House  should 
support  House  Joint  Resolution  247,  so 
that  the  broadcasting  industry  can  again 
voluntarily  render  a  service,  at  great 
cost  to  them,  which  in  my  opinion,  is  in 
the  national  Interest 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois   I  Mr    SprincirI. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr  Chairman,  let 
us  look  at  the  1960  campaign  The  im- 
portant thing  about  it  is.  did  it  work' 
This  is  the  first  time  it  was  tried.  Did 
it  work?— that  is  the  test  If  we  said  it 
worked  for  the  Republicans — our  candi- 
date presented  his  case  If  we  say  it 
worked  for  the  Democrats — it  probably 
did  also. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  here 
who  believes  that  the  President  now  sit- 
ting in  the  White  House  would  be  there 
without  the  exposure  that  he  got  side 
by  side  with  the  Republican  candidate. 
May  I  say  to  my  colleagues  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  that  the  only  chance  you  are 
going  to  have  to  expose  your  candidate, 
whoever  he  Is  going  to  be.  is  going  to  be 
over  these  hours  which  will  be  allotted  in 
1964.    It  is  a  very  practical  matter.    It  is 
important  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that 
we  have  time  which  will  be  given  side  by 
side   with   the   candidate   in   the   White 
House.    It  is  my  understanding  if  I  read 
his  words  correctly,  about  3  months  after 
he  came  into  ofBce.  that  he  would  abide 
by  the  same  ruJes  that  we  had  in  1960 
and  that  he  would  meet  the  Republican 
candidate  in  debate.     It  seems  to  me 
this  is  a  fair  proposition     We  are  talk- 
ing now  about  getting  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  two  candidates  who  have 
a  chance  to  be  elected.     The  purpose 
of  this  Is  to  get  the  two  big  parties  before 
the  electorate  to  give  them  a  chance  to 
see  the  candidates  and  know  what  they 
stand  for. 

This  is  the  test  and  this  is  why  I  be- 
lieved In  1960.  when  I  voted  for  this,  that 
it  was  good  legislation.  I  believe  it  is 
Just  as  good  legislation  in  1963  as  it  was 
then.  I  will  admit  just  one  thing,  the 
networks  are  going  to  have  to  improve 
on  the  kind  of  programing  that  they 
gave  us  in  1960.  I  do  not  believe  that 
either  party  was  satisfied  with  the  type 
of  programing  that  was  given  in  1960. 
The  networks  have  appeared  before  our 
committee  and  assured  us  since  then 
that  they  will  improve  their  programing 
and  it  will  give  us  a  better  perspective 
of  the  candidates  in  1964.  and  that  is 
a  good  thnig. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
support   this   legislation. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL  I  would  like  to  ask 
what  right  the  minority  candidate  has. 
if  we  pass  this  bill  now? 

Mr.  SPRINGER  May  I  say  that  it  is 
in  the  discretion  of  the  networks  as  to 
the  time  that  they  want  to  give.  May 
I  say  in  addition  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  fMr.  BinnettI  just  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago.  in  many  of  the 
States  the  candidates  for  President  who 
were  running  only  In  that  State,  were 
exposed. 
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In  the  State  of  New  York  you  had  the 
Liberal  Party  and  several  candidates  ap- 
peared on  one  program  It  is  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  networks,  but  I  do  not  see 
thab  they  are  absolutely  kept  from  ex- 
posine  themselves  and  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  case 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan  Mr 
Chairman  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  !  Mr   Devinei 

Mr  DEVINE  Mr  Chairman,  there 
appears  to  be  nothing  more  permanent 
than  legislation  which  is  desi^'nated  a-s 
"temporary"  by  this  body  This  appears 
to  be  another  temporarj  "  suspension  of 
section  315  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  Act 

Mr  Chairman,  one  thing  which  the 
Members  of  the  House  should  keep  in 
mind  is  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  public 
commodity;  that  is.  the  air  waves  that 
are  supposed  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  received  a  letter  in 
the  last  day  or  two  to  the  effect  tliat  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  is 
opposed  to  this  bill.  This  is  the  first 
time.  I  think,  in  12  or  13  years  of  public 
service  that  I  have  been  on  the  same 
side  as  that  organization. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  still  feel  that  this  is 
not  good  legislation  I  would  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  minority  views,  specificallv 
as  they  appear  on  page  6  of  this  report. 
Are  we  etoing  to  put  in  the  hands  of 
certain  persons  that  have  control  over 
the  networks  the  decisiorv?  as  to  who  are 
the  major  candidates  and  who  are  the 
major  parties  and  what  are  the  major 
issues? 

Mr  Chairman  I  quote  from  page  6  of 
the  minority  views  as  contained  in  the 
committee  report: 

Oiir  friends  in  the  broadcasting  Industry 
having  b*en  given  merely  a  glimpse  of  power 
in  the  political  arena,  are  now  hungrily 
pursuing  lt«  ultimate:  the  right  to  hound 
people  out  of  office  who  do  not  pleaM  them 
the  right  to  openly  groom  a  successor  for  an 
official  In  disfavor,  the  right  to  control  com- 
pletely what  an  official  or  candidate  may  say 
to  his  audience  In  his  own  twhalf,  the  right 
to  use  the  airwaves  to  argue  for  Its  own 
political  point  of  view.  Its  own  candidates, 
and  with  impunity 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  key  i.ssue  in 
this  particular  legislation.  That  in  my 
opinion  is  objectionable,  and  any  of  us 
can  turn  on  any  of  the  local  radio  and 
television  stations  and  hear  them  say 
"this  is  a  TV  editorial  "  It  gives  this 
right  to  the  local  licensee  deahng  in  a 
public  commodity,  the  right  to  express 
their  personal  views,  but  equal  time  for 
the  opposition  is  not  permitted. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan  Mr 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman   from   Minnesota    I  Mr    Nel- 

SEN1  . 

Mr.  NELJ3EN  Mr  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee.  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  minority  views 
that  are  submitted  to  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
requests  for  the  complete  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 315.  In  my  Judgment  such  a  move 
would  be  a  complete  threat  to  the  future 
Independent  operation  of  our  communi- 


cative media  I  believe  the  networks 
should  have  in  mind  that  perhaps  th^ 
equal  time  rule  may  be  a  protection  tn 
the  networks  themselves  When  a  license 
comes  up  for  renewal,  pressure  can  b*. 
exerted  on  them  If  this  goes  all  the  way 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  recent  memorandum  that 
went  out  from  the  Department  of  Agri 
culture  to  the  various  ASC  committees 
all  over  the  UniU'd  States  just  before  the 
recent  wheat  referendum.  This  memo 
randum  was  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  to  the  attention  of  ASCS  commit- 
teemen the  availability  of  free  public 
service  time.  It  pointed  out  that  stations 
would  be  lespon.slve  to  suggestions  since 
their  licenses  come  up  for  renewal  evei^ 
3  years  It  was  suggested,  of  course,  that 
care  be  exercised  to  avoid  giving  the  im- 
pression of  coercion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  16  issue  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune  also  calls  attention  to 
pressures  that  have  been  put  on  the  sta- 
tions I  ask  that  this  article  bv  Richard 
Wilson  be  included  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks. 

I  From     the    Minneapolis     (Minn)     Tribune 

June    16.    1963) 

Arm  Twisting  on  a  High  Levu. 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Arm  twisting,  one  of  the  favorite  tech- 
niques of  the  New  Frontier,  has  been  dis- 
closed un  a  new  and  rather  more  Impressive 
level 

Tlie  arm-twisting  method  was  previously 
noted  In  the  steel  price  controversy,  the  Cu- 
ban prisoners  deal,  and  the  more  benign 
drive  for  funds  for  a  »30  million  national 
cultural  renter  This  technique  has  at- 
tained respectability  In  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration and  officials  can  see  nothing  wrung 
in  It,  for  they  conceive  their  cause  to  be 
Just  « 

The  method  consists  of  psychologically 
suggestive  pressiu-e  on  Individuals  or  corpo- 
rathjas  t«  support  or  go  along  with  Govern- 
ment action  When  skillfully  applied,  the 
Individual  cannot  honestly  charge  that  he 
was  threatened  with  reprisal  or  tempted  by 
reward:  he  only  knows  he  has  been  shaken 
up 

He  may  have  an  antitrust  suit  pending 
and  have  his  mind  on  this  when  exposed  to 
Government  persuasion  but  the  persuaders, 
of  course,  say  they  do  not  have  thU  In  mind 
at  all,  only  the  public  welfare. 

In  the  new  Instance  the  pressure  was  per- 
haps more  overt  In  fact.  It  was  crude 
The  farm  bureaucracy  openly  and  threaten- 
ingly brought  pressure  on  federally  licensed 
radio  and  TV  sutlons  Ui  give  free  time  for 
the  Oovernmenfs  version  of  the  Issues  In 
the  national  wheat  referendum 

No  subtlety  was  Involved  A  national 
directive  went  out  t-o  State  managers  and 
local  committeemen  of  the  farm  program  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  radio  and  TV  sta- 
tions that  they  are  federally  licensed  for  3 
years  only  and  the  renewal  of  their  license 
could  depend  upon  the  adequacy  of  their 
public  service  pr.>grams  This  responsibility 
was  particularly  compelling.  It  was  stated, 
with  respect  to  public  service  agricultural 
programs 

The  Innuendo  of  the  directive  was  amaz- 
ing. Public  service  programing,  it  was 
stated.  Is  promised  by  radio-TV  stations  In 
return  for  two  special  favors  granted  by  the 
Oovernment."  exclusive  use  of  a  broadcast 
frequency,  and  the  policy  of  the  Oovern- 
ment not  to  establish  federally  operated  sU- 
tlons  In  competition  with  sUtlons  being 
operated  commercially  "  Of  course,  the  di- 
rective added,  this  does  not  malce  stations 
"subject  to  dictation  - 
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The  directive  wu  sent  out  by  Ray  Fltrger- 
ald.  Deputy  Administrator  (or  8t*t«  and. 
County  Operations  oX  th«  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  ConMrvatlon  Berrlce,  pre- 
sumably with  the  approval  of  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  OrvUIe   Freeman. 

With  vague  Images  evoked  of  licensee  re- 
voked or  Oovernment  operated  competitors, 
a  good  many  radio  and  TV  stations  compiled. 
A  spot  check  shows  that  prime  time  was 
wangled  In  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Minne- 
sota, and  probably  elseivhere  on  a  broader 
scale.  Some  of  the  stations  gave  their  time 
willingly  enough.  They  wanted  Just  such 
programs.  Others  felt  they  were  highly 
pressured 

It  might  be  supposed  that  this  was  only  In 
the  Interest  of  serving  the  wheat  farmers 
with  a  factual,  unbiased  view  of  the  Issues 
before  them. 

But  Fitzgerald's  directive  belles  this  trust- 
ing view  In  one  sentence:  "As  you  know.  In- 
terests representing  one  point  of  view  In  the 
referendum  are  blanketing  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  with  material  in  heavy  quan- 
tities. It  Is  not  expected  that  we  can  match 
the  flood  of  material  from  this  group,  which 
IS  also  In  a  position  to  buy  time.  But  It  Is 
essential  that  we  act  aggressively  to  make 
use  of  public  service  times  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  nt  times  of  day  when  farm 
people  are  listening." 

Farm  people  listened  and  voted.  The  Oov- 
ernment could  not  get  even  a  majority  for 
the  adoption  of  Its  compulsory  control  pro- 
gram for  wheat.  A  two-thirds  majority  was 
necesfi:u-y  for  lu  adoption.  Rather  than 
submit  either  to  authoritarian  control  of 
their  farrrw  or  the  methods  of  the  not-so- 
hldden  persuaders,  wheat  farmers  were  ready 
to  take  the  risk  of  lower  Income. 

Now  the  same  bureaucracy  which  had  lo 
little  knowledge  of  the  people  It  was  serving 
has  adopted  a  dog-ln-the-manger  altitude 
toward  new  legislation.  Wheat  farmers 
would  readily  consider  a  new  program  pat- 
terned after  the  voluntary  programs  for  feed 
grains  coupled  with  acreage  retirement. 

But  the  bureaucracy  still  has  its  mind  on 
arm  twlsUng.  Let  the  farmers  suffer  a  lit- 
tle snd  they  will  come  back  with  their  tails 
between  their  legs.  This  was  a  bad  tech- 
nique In  the  beginning.  It  Is  bad  now.  Mr. 
Kennedy  would  do  well  to  bring  It  to  an  end 
and  make  a  constructive  beginning  on  a  new 
wheat  program  that  farmers  want. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
repeal  section  315  or  whittle  away  at  it 
we  can  assume,  regardless  of  political 
party,  whether  we  be  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican, that  the  licensing  of  radio  and 
television  facilities  in  our  country  could 
be  subject  to  pressures  exerted  on  the 
networks  and  stations  to  do  what  is  po- 
litically expected  and  what  would  please, 
depending  upon  who  is  in  power. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  if  we  continue 
to  extend  this  suspension  of  315  we  are 
going  in  the  wrong  direction  as  to  the 
protection  of  the  networks  and  as  to  the 
protection  of  the  public. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Schwengel]. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
to  the  discussion  here  today,  and  I  Join 
with  those  who  have  made  the  minority 
views  available  to  us. 

I  .should  like  to  make  one  further  ob- 
servation to  the  Members  on  my  side.  If 
the  rules  herein,  implied  with  this  legis- 
lation, had  been  applied  104  years  ago, 
there  would  be  no  Republican  Party  for 
us  to  belong  to.  This  makes  it  impossible 
to  get  minority  views  that  might  be  good 
views  before  tlic  public  for  consideration. 


The  public  interest  nor  the  best  interest 
of  freedom  are  served  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairnuin.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staogbks]. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill  after  having 
had  the  assurances  of  the  chairman  of 
the  sul)commlttee  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  there  will  be  further 
hearings  on  this  idea  of  editorializing  by 
radio  stations  and  the  unfair  tactics  of 
some  stations  of  allowing  members  of  a 
political  party  to  come  there  and  attack 
members  of  the  other  party  without  giv- 
ing them  a  chance  to  answer. 

Two  Members  of  Congress  came  before 
our  committee  and  told  of  certain  sta- 
tions that  allowed  people  to  be  attacked 
day  after  day  and  day  after  day  on  free 
time,  and  they  did  not  have  the  time  to 
come  In  and  answer.  I  do  not  believe 
that  should  be  allowed.  We  have  been 
assured  we  will  have  brakes  put  on  that; 
therefore  I  am  in  accord  with  the  bill 
we  are  voting  on  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
renentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  that  part  of 
section  316(a)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934,  as  amended,  which  requires  any 
licensee  of  a  broadcast  station  who  p>emilt8 
any  person  who  Is  a  legally  qualified  candl- 
date  for  any  public  office  to  use  a  broadcast- 
ing station  to  afford  equal  opportunities  to 
all  other  such  candidates  for  that  office  in 
the  use  of  such  broadcasting  station.  Is  sus- 
pended for  the  period  of  the  1984  presi- 
dential and  vice  presidential  campaigns  with 
respect  to  nominees  for  the  of&ces  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Nothing  In  the  foregoing  shall  be  construed 
as  relieving  broadcasters  from  the  obligation 
imposed  upon  them  under  that  Act  to  op- 
erate in  the  public  Interest. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  "period  of  the 
1964  presidential  and  vice  presidential  cam- 
paigns" and  Insert  "seventy-five-day  period 
immediately  preceding  Noveml)er  3,   1964,". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  2, 
strike  out  "nominees"  and  insert  "legally 
qualified  candidates". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  general 
debate  on  House  Joint  Resolution  247 
was  limited  to  only  1  hour  because  it  has 
unduly  restricted  the  debate  which 
should  have  been  had  on  this  question. 
I  also  regret,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  due 
to  conditions  over  which  I  had  no  con- 
trol it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  be 
present  at  the  time  this  bill  was  voted  out 
of  the  committee.  Neither  wu  It  pos- 
sible for  me  to  be  included  in  the  minority 
views  which  I  wholeheartedly  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  earnestly  recommend 
that  all  of  our  colleagMes  pay  very  close 


attention  to  the  minority  views  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  committee  report.  And, 
while  this  House  Joint  Resolution  247 
purports  to  be  only  a  temporary  measure. 
I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  it  has 
all  the  earmarks  of  being  the  entering 
wedge  effort  to  make  this  a  complete  and 
permanent  deletion  of  section  316. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  such  a  wide  open 
suspension  would  increase  the  power  and 
the  influence  and  the  control  which  can 
be  exercised  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  radio  station  and 
television  station  management  and  the 
networks,  at  any  time,  and  this  generates 
a  fear  which  may  or  may  not  be  well 
founded  but  which  exists,  that  the  radio 
or  television  stations  whiCh  do  not  com- 
ply may  run  into  all  kinds  of  roadblocks 
at  the  Federal  Communications  level 
when  their  renewal  licenses  come  up  for 
consideration  especially  if  these  radio 
stations  and  television  stations  have  not 
granted  time  in  accordance  with  the 
views  and  desires  of  some  influential  per- 
son. 

I  had  a  circumstance  related  to  me, 
Mr.  Chairman,  very  much  along  this 
line,  and  I  think  It  can  be  well  docu- 
mented. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  denied  publicly. 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  nonetheless,  I  think 
it  is  true,  that  the  networks  have  prac- 
tically life  or  death  control  over  the 
financial  success  or  failure  of  an  individ- 
ual radio  or  television  station.  It  is  my 
impression  that  an  individual  radio  or 
television  station  cannot  remain  a  profit- 
able operation  unless  it  receives  network 
programs.  Thus  it  becomes  an  obliga- 
tion upon  an  affiliated  radio  or  television 
station  to  carry  a  network  program 
whether  or  not  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
gram and  its  contents  appeals  to  the 
local  stations.  With  this  kind  of  a 
stranglehold,  and  if  section  315  is  deleted, 
the  networks  could  become  a  tremendous 
if  not  overpowering  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  election  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  or  the  election  of  any 
other  pubhc  official  who  might  be  in- 
cluded in  any  future  broadening  of  such 
a  program. 

Now,  again  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  approval 
of  this  bill  today  is  but  the  beginning  of 
an  effort  to  get  a  complete  deletion  of 
section  315  from  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Act,  as  amended,  and  I  submit 
this  Is  not  In  the  best  public  Interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  disapprove  this  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  247. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  had  been  told  20 
years  ago  that  there  would  be  legisla- 
tion before  this  House  which  liad  for  its 
purpose  a  restriction  on  free  speech,  I 
would  have  thought  such  a  suggestion 
completely  fantastic. 

Voltaire  has  been  quoted  here  many 
times,  even  by  those  who  support  this 
legislation  in  this  House  when  he  said, 
in  effect,  'T  may  not  a«ree  with  what  you 
say,  but  I  will  defend  to  the  death  your 
right  to  say  it."  This  bill  certainly  can- 
not be  reconciled  in  the  light  of  that 
statement. 
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The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr  BiOTHiLLl.  a  few  minutes  ago. 
speaking  in  support  of  this  legislation, 
said  that  Its  purpose  was  to  provide  a 
maximum  of  political  coverage  with  a 
mlnimtmi  of  unfairness.  I  submit.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  very  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  the  exact  opposite :  to  pro- 
vide a  minimum  of  coverage  with  a  max- 
imum cA  unfairness. 

The  name  of  a  man  out  in  Chicago, 
Lar  Daly,  has  been  brought  into  this 
discussion.  Now,  I  do  not  know  who  Lar 
Daly  is.  and  I  do  not  much  care,  but  if 
under  the  laws  of  the  SUte  of  Illinois 
Lar  Daly,  being  an  American  citizen,  had 
qualified  as  a  candidate  for  public  ofBce. 
who  are  we  to  say  that  Lar  Daly  does 
not  have  the  right  to  exercise  the  same 
rights  and  prerogatives  that  any  other 
American  citizen  has  who  is  running  for 
public  ofBce? 

Now.  I  have  seen  the  manner  in  which 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion administers  their  rule  of  fairness. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience with  this.  I  have  been  the  vic- 
tim of  one  of  their  blackmail  operations 
in  one  of  my  campaigns.  I  have  seen 
the  way  that  they  administer  the  rule  of 
equal  time.  Just  the  other  day,  when  the 
President  went  on  the  radio  and  propa- 
gandized his  civil  rights  bill,  the  oppo- 
nents of  that  preposterous  legislation 
were  denied  equal  time  to  plead  their 
case. 

As  bad  as  the  PCC  administration  of 
the  fairness  doctrine  and  the  equal  time 
doctrine  is,  I  trust  their  administration 
much  more  than  I  do  that  of  CBS 
Prank  Stanton.  NBC's  Mr  SamofT.  or 
Mr.  Moore  of  ABC.  I  know  it  is  said  that 
the  stations  themselves  govern  this  but 
everybody  knows  that  the  stations  can- 
not divorce  themselves  from  the  net- 
works. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  back  in  1948 
we  had  a  campaign  for  President.     To 
read  the  newspapers  back  in  that  day. 
and  to  read  the  Oallup  polls  you  would 
have  thought  there  was  but  one  major 
candidate  in  the  race,  and  no  one  else 
could  win.    If  this  bUl  had  been  in  effect 
in  that  day,  they  could  even  have  cut  off 
Harry  Truman  from  radio  and  television 
because  nobody  thought  he  was  really  a 
serious  candidate.    Even  so,  he  surprised 
nearly  everyone  in  America  by  winning 
by  a  wide  margin.     At  the  time  of  the 
conventions   he   may   not   have   been   a 
major  candidate,  but  he  became  a  major 
candidate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  who  is  to  make  the  de- 
termination as  to  who  is  a  major  can- 
didate?   Is  it  to  be  a  matter  of  congres- 
sional policy?    Is  it  to  be  a  matter  which 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  people?    No 
Under  this  bill  three  people  will  deter- 
mine who  will  be  the  major  candidates. 
Those    people   are   General    Sarnoff   of 
NBC.  Mr.  Prank  Stanton  of  CBS,  and 
Mr  Tom  Moore  of  ABC.  and  that  is  too 
much  power  to  put  in  the  hands  of  any- 
one.   As  far  as  I  am  concerned  any  can- 
didate, no  matter  now  minor  he  might 
be.  so  long  as  he  is  a  legally  qualified 
candidate,   has  the  same  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities  as  any  other  can- 
didate for  the  office  that  he  seeks,  no 
matter  how  little  his  chances  of  election 
may  be. 
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I  hope  this  legislation.  Mr  Chairman 
is  defeated 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Ryan  of  New 
York  Page  I  beginning  with  line  9  strike 
out  all  down  through  United  State.  '  in 
line  4  on  page  2  and  injtert  In  lieu  there«if 
the  followmg  -Is  suspended  for  the  aeventy- 
flve-day  period  immediately  preceding  No- 
vember 3.  1964.  in  the  case  of  any  program 
in  which  the  presidential  candidates  of  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties,  or  any 
other  legally  qualified  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent   are  presented  Uigether   • 


Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  understand  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  before  us  today.  It  Ls  to  provide  op- 
portunity for  the  candidates  for  Presi» 
dent  to  debate  the  issues  In  the  same  way 
in  which  the  presidential  candidates  in 
1960  debated     I  have  offered  this  amend- 
ment to  make  sure  that  in  doing  this  in 
trying  to  achieve  this  objective,  we  allow 
for  television  debates,  but  we  do  not  at 
the  same  time  eliminate  the  equal  time 
requirement  for  all  broadcasts  involving 
the    presidential    and    vice-presidential 
campaigns.    In  other  words,  my  amend- 
ment would  suspend  the  equal  time  pro- 
vision only  for  joint  appearances  between 
presidential    candidates,    joint    appear- 
ances between  the  Democratic  candidate 
and  the  Republican  candidate,  or  Joint 
appearances   between  any   two  or  more 
lepally    qualified    candidates       This,    it 
seems  to  me.  meets  the  purpose  of  the 
proposed  bill     It  provides  an  opportunity 
for  the   kind   of   debate   which   wa.s  so 
worthwhile,    and    instructive,    and   con- 
structive   during    the    1960    presidential 
election,  and  at  the  same  time  preserves 
for  every  other  facet  of  the  campaign 
the  law  as  It  now  stands  requiring  equal 
time  for  all  candidates 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  meet 
with  approval.  I  seriously  believe  that 
the  proposal  to  which  it  is  offered  as  an 
amendment,  the  original  proposal,  is 
entirely  too  broad  and  leaves  complete 
discretion  in  the  hands  of  the  broad- 
casters. It  can  have  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting third  party  candidates  or  other 
candidates  from  having  the  opportunity 
to  present  their  views  before  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  it  is  vital  to  our  demo- 
cratic system  that  the  electorate  be  af- 
forded  the  opportunity  to  consider  all 
candidates  and  the  pros  and  cons  of  all 
issues.       Broadcasting     is     a     principal 
source  of  such  information     Fli-st  radio 
and  then  television  have  become  power- 
ful  political    instruments.     Section    315 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Act  wa.s 
enacted  to  in.sure  equal  treatment  for 
all  candidates.     If  the  pending  bill   is 
passed,  not  only  third  party  candidates 
but  the  major  party  candidates  will  be 
dependent   upon   the   discretion   of   the 
broadcasters.     Broadcasting  is  a  public 
trust  which  should  be  subject  to  public 
regulation.    Freedom  of  expression  for  a 
minority  point  of  view  should  be  pro- 
tected 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 


Mr  HARRIS  What  does  the  gentle 
man  mean  by  his  amendment  when  he 
says  "are  presented  together""'  Doe! 
that  mean  that  if  there  are  half  a  dSen 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Pres 
ident  they  have  all  not  to  be  on  the  sta^P 
together?  '  ^^ 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York  No  su  ,, 
means  that  any  two  candidates  mu.st  be 
preserved  together 

Mr  HARRIS  That  is  not  what  the 
amendment  says 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York.  That  is  mv 
intention      The  key  word  is  "or  " 

Mr  HARRIS  The  gentleman  says  in 
his  amendment,  "in  the  case  of  any  pro- 
Kiam  in  which  the  presidential  candi- 
dates of  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Parties,  or  any  other  legally  qualified 
candidates  for  President,  are  presented 
together  " 

In  other  woitls.  if  you  had  18  candi- 
dates, as  you  did  In  1956.  I  suppo.se  the 
amendment  would  mean,  if  they  were  all 
recognized  as  legally  qualified  candi- 
dates, that  all  18  would  have  to  be  pre- 
sented together  Is  that  the  interpreU- 
tion  of  if 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York  Mv  Inter- 
pi-etation  is  that  this  would  apply  to  the 
75  days,  as  the  joint  resolution  does,  be- 
fore the  election.  It  would  apply  to 
those  presidential  candidates  who  were 
legally  designated  by  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Parties  or  any  other  legally 
qualified  candldate.s  And  if  any  two  of 
these  candidates  agreed  to  appear  to- 
gether, then  there  would  be  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  equal-time  provision 

Mr  HARRIS  In  my  judgment  that 
Ls  not  what  the  amendment  says 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  would  be 
happy  to  accept  any  language  the  dls- 
tingui.shed  chairman  feels  would  express 
that  purixxse  more  adequately  I  be- 
lieve this  does  express  that  purpose  The 
word  "or"  means  what  it  says.  The 
language  does  not  say  "and."  I  might 
point  out. 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further'' 

Mr   RYAN  of  New  York.     Gladly 
Mr    HARRIS      I  am  oppcsed  to  the 
amendment    and    therefore   I    have    no 
language  to  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  would  be  .satisfactory  to  me 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  suspected 
that  was  the  ca.se.  Mr  Chairman  How- 
ever I  do  think  that  the  colloquy  between 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  my.self  has  made  it  clear.  If 
the  language  does  not — I  believe  the 
language  doe.s— make  it  clear  what  my 
intention  is  This  would  certainly  guide 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
.slon  in  administering  the  act  I  hope 
we  can  limit  the  suspension  of  equal 
time  to  the  debate  proposition. 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  think 
the  gentleman  would  accomplish  the 
purpose  he  seeks  by  his  amendment  by 
simply  voting  against  the  bill. 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York  If  the  bill 
is  not  amended,  I  Intend  to  vote  against 
it  On  the  other  hand.  It  has  been 
argued  that  without  some  amendment 
to  section  315  the  broadcasters  would  not 
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provide  a  forum  for  debate.  So  the  real 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  pro- 
vide that  forum. 

Mr.    HEMPHILL.      Mr.   Chairman.   I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  not  only  in  oppo- 
slon  to  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Ryan]  but  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill,  because  it  has  been  my 
basic  philosophy  here  to  legislate  in  a 
way  that  whenever  we  can  we  avoid  reg- 
ulation of  any  industry — and  I  refer  in 
this  Instance  particularly  to  the  commu- 
nications industry — when  we  do  so  we  are 
accomplishing  something  in  the  interest 
of  free  enterprise  in  this  country.    As  I 
understand  the  conditions  today  we  have 
on  the  one  hand  a  free  press,  which  is 
free  to  give  time  or  to  give  editorial  sup- 
port or  p>erhaps  editorial  criticism,  or 
perhaps  to  slant  news,  if  it  wants  to  siant 
It  for  or  against  any  public  ofl9cial,  and 
this  freedom  is  far  too  often  abused.    On 
the  other   hand,   we  have  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  sitting  as 
it  were   as  a  monitor  or  a  policeman 
on  top  of  the  communications  industry 
which  has  to  compete   with  the  news- 
paper Industry,  compete  every  day. 

In  1960,  m  order  to  give  that  industry 
a  chance  to  prove  what  It  could  do  for 
the  American  people  in  bringing  to  the 
American  people  the  messages  from  the 
candidates  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  we  suspended  the  provisions  of 
section  315  for  the  debate  which  has 
now  become  a  part  of  our  political 
history. 

I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  wants  this,  but  if  the  gentle- 
mans  amendment  Is  adopted  its  effect 
would  be  to  kill  this  bill  which  the  com- 
mittee has  worked  out.  It  will  cast  Into 
the  trash  can  the  bill  which  the  com- 
mittee has  approved.  Not  only  that.  I 
fear  that  the  amendment  as  written, 
whether  voluntarily  or  involuntarily, 
will  give  stature  to  those  candidates  to 
whom  nobody  wants  to  give  stature,  such 
as  candidates  of  the  Communist  Party, 
the  Socialist  Party,  and  some  others, 
time,  publicity,  and  stature  they  do  not 
deserve.  That  Is  what  this  amendment 
will  do  if  It  does  not  kill  this  legislation. 

It  seems  to  me  there  Is  an  opportunity 
here  not  only  In  opposing  this  amend- 
ment but  In  passing  this  legislation  to 
say  to  the  American  people  that  Con- 
gress in  its  wisdom,  having  had  the  ex- 
perience of  1960,  In  keeping  with  the  free 
enterprise  Idea  of  America,  because  of 
Its  previous  experience  will  u.se  that  ex- 
perience In  1964  to  see  whether  or  not 
in  the  future,  and  this  would  be  my  hope, 
section  315  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Act  would  be  entirely  unneces- 
sary. 

We  must  not  forget  that  if  we  were  to 
delete  the  entire  section  we  still  have 
the  regulatory  commission,  which  I  hope 
will  continue  as  an  arm  of  the  Congress, 
and  the  communications  Industry  recog- 
nizes, because  I  have  talked  to  many  of 
them,  that  if  they  abuse  any  of  their 
privileges  not  only  can  they  be  faced 
with  the  loss  or  delay  of  their  license  re- 
newal when  It  is  called  up.  but  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  has 
certain  rulemaking  power,  the  Congress 
is  still  sitting,  the  Congress  is  meeting 
every  year,  and  If  this  were  abused  in 
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1964  certainly  we  could  correct  it  in  1965. 
We  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  correct 
in  1961  what  was  done  in  1960. 

So  I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated,  because  we  do  not  want  to  kill 
what  the  committee  has  intended,  effect- 
ing the  regulation,  for  once,  by  the  Con- 
gress. Not  only  that,  but  we  do  not 
want  to  give  stature  to  someone  who  may 
become  a  presidential  candidate  and  de- 
mand that  he  be  put  on  the  radio  or  tele- 
vision with  those  men  who  are  candidates 
of  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
Parties,  and  give  stature  to  people  who 
do  not  deserve  it  and  who  are  running 
only  to  get  publicity  or  getting  the  time 
which  the  gentleman's  amendment  would 
require.  I  certainly  think  he  does  not 
want  that,  and  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  says  that  these  minority 
parties  we  have  been  talking  about  do 
not  deserve  any  consideration.  Does  the 
gentleman  think  that  whether  they  de- 
serve consideration  or  not  should  be 
within  the  discretion  of  the  broadcasting 
industry? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  think  we  should 
go  to  the  pending  legislation,  on  page  2. 
lines  4.  5.  6,  and  7,  which  requires  that 
the  station  act  in  the  public  interest. 
They  deserve  consideration,  but  they 
must  earn  stature. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  In  1956, 
the  so-called  other  parties  got  11  hours 
and  45  minutes'  time  on  the  radio. 
When  we  suspended  that  section  in  1960 
they  got  10  minutes,  in  toto.  Does  the 
gentleman  consider  that  to  be  in  the 
public  interest? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  did  not  hear  any 
kick  about  it.  The  public  did  not  de- 
mand any  more  time  for  them. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  There 
was  no  kick  about  it  at  the  time. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  simendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment,  and  all  amendments 
thereto,  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  this  amendment  ought  to  be  de- 
feated. It  is  a  nuisance  amendment  and 
it  would  cut  the  heart  out  of  the  bill.  It 
will  serve  no  useful  purpose.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  may  I  say  we 
studied  this  legislation  carefully.  We 
heard  many  witnesses.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  Members  were  not  on  the  floor 
when  the  details  of  the  bill  were  dis- 
cussed today  but  this  is  a  very  simple 
proposition.  We  want  to  have,  or  at 
least  some  of  us  want  to  have,  a  con- 
frontation between  the  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  that  is,  the  candidates  of 
the  two  major  political  parties. 


In  order  to  have  this  confrontation, 
sometimes  called  debates,  we  have  need 
for  this  legislation  because  if  this  legis- 
lation is  not  passed,  there  will  be  no 
debates  or  confrontation  between  the 
two  nominees  of  the  two  major  political 
parties.  The  reason  for  that  is  we  will 
have  to  enforce  the  equal  time  provision, 
and  if  a  network  or  station  would  have 
to  give  time  to  all  candidates,  it  would 
be  an  impossible  situation  and  would  re- 
sult in  no  time  given  to  any  candidate. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is  cer- 
tainly making  a  very  appropriate  state- 
ment. I  would  like  to  say,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  gentleman  however,  that 
this  is  not  a  requirement  that  the  candi- 
dates must  have  such  confrontation.  It 
is  a  voluntary  thing  and  an  arrangement 
that  must  be  worked  out  with  the  candi- 
dates themselves.  That,  of  course,  adds 
to  the  rule  and  doctrine  of  fairness  that 
must  be  applied. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  The  distin- 
guished Chairman  is  absolutely  right. 
The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  is  that  if 
we  do  not  pass  this  legislation,  there  will 
be  requests  made  by  a  score  of  minority 
party  candidates,  candidates  like  the 
Socialist  Party  candidate  for  President 
or  the  Vegetarian  Party  or  the  Prohibi- 
tion Party  and  all  of  the  other  nuisance 
groups  that  are  trying  to  get  publicity. 
If  a  network  or  radio  station  is  con- 
fronted with  such  requests,  they  are 
going  to  have  to  turn  them  all  down  in- 
cluding those  of  the  two  nominees  fbr 
the  major  political  parties.  So  the  only 
way  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  hear  de- 
bates and  have  this  confrontation  be- 
tween the  nominees  of  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  Party  is  to  pass  this  leg- 
islation. If  we  do  not  pass  it,  there  will 
not  be  any  public  debates  and  confron- 
tations such  as  we  had  in  the  1960  cam- 
paign. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  If  the  gen- 
tleman had  listened  to  the  remarks  I 
made  in  support  of  my  amendment,  he 
would  realize  that  the  very  purpose  of 
my  amendment  is  to  exempt  from  the 
equal  time  provisions  of  the  law  presi- 
dential debates  and  confrontations 
which  are  a  part  of  the  democratic 
process.  We  looked  at  them  in  1960, 
and  we  are  looking  forward  to  them  in 
1964.  The  very  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment is  to  exempt  such  debates  by  presi- 
dential candidates  and  to  provide  that 
no  equal  time  is  required  to  be  given 
where  there  are  debates  between  presi- 
dential candidates.  Otherwise  the  law 
is  kept  intact.  If  the  intent  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
debates  between  presidential  candidates, 
then  my  amendment  will  accomplish 
the  purpose. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. But  I  do  think  this  is  a  nuisance 
amendment  and  would  knock  the  heart 
out  of  this  bill  and  I  recommend  that 
the  amendment  be  defeated. 
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Mr.    BENNETT    of    Michigan.      Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  grentleman  yield* 

Mr.  CUNNINOHAM.     I  yield  to  the 
ventleman. 

Mr.  BKNNETT  (rf  Michigan.    The  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  is  a  very  able  and 
distlnculahed  member  ot  our  committee. 
However,  I  cannot  agree  with  him  that  if 
this  bill  is  not  passed,  we  could  not  have 
Presidential  debates.     There  is  nothing 
under  present  law  to  prevent  the  net- 
works and  the  candidates  from  getting 
together    and   arranging   for    the   same 
identical   kind   of   debates   as   were   ar- 
ranged for  In  the  1960  campaign.    There 
Is  not  a  single  solitary  thing  in  the  pres- 
ent law  that  would  prevent  that.    So  If 
the  gentleman  thinks  that  without  this 
bill  there  will  be  no  debates.  I  am  sure  he 
is  honestly  mistaken  in  his  views. 

Mr.  CUNNINaHAM.  I  do  not  think 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  is  mis- 
taken. The  effect  of  this  Is  that  it  will 
facUlUte  debates,  and  If  It  is  not  passed, 
the  networks  will  not  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  providing  equal  time  for  per- 
haps a  dozen  major  and  minor  party 
candidates  ana.  therefore,  there  will  not 
be  any  debates  or  confrontaUons.  This 
leglslaUon  is  endorsed  by  the  two  great 
poUUcal  parties,  by  Mr.  Bailey  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  and  by 
Mr.  Miller  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  This  has  nationwide  sup- 
port. We  want  to  hear  our  two  major 
political  Presidential  nominees. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment  and  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is 
on  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  YOUNGER  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  straighten  the 
record  on  the  testimony.  If  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  will  read  the 
testimony,  they  will  find  nothing  in  the 
record  that  the  networks  said  they 
would  improve  the  program  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  cannot  improve  the 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  in 
honesty  to  the  networks  that  they  did 
want  the  debates;  they  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  debate,  but  the  two  candidates 
in  1980  wtnild  not  agree.  The  only  kind 
of  a  program  they  would  agree  on  was 
this  press  Interview.  That  same  press 
interview  could  have  been  had  on  "Meet 
the  Press"  and  it  can  be  had  today  on 
"Meet  the  Press"  or  "Pace  the  Nation." 
or  any  similar  program  that  is  already 
on  the  networks. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  one 
thing  to  be  gained  by  this  resolution 
that  is  not  possible  and  legal  today  under 
the  present  law  to  put  on  the  same  kind 
of  a  program  that  we  listened  to  in  1960, 
because  the  "Meet  the  Press"  program 
can  have  both  candidates  present  and 
they  can  have  them  Interviewed  and 
questioned  by  the  press.  That  is  all  In 
the  world  that  we  had  in  1960,  so  let  us 
have  the  record  straight  on  that  question 
as  to  what  would  be  accomplished  by  the 
passage  of  this  resolution. 
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Mr  0R06S.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  YOUNGER.  Yea;  I  will  be  Klad 
to  yield  to  the  genUeman  from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  been  amased  to 
hear  this  argionent  that  there  cannot  or 
will  not  be  a  confrontation  of  presiden- 
Ual  candidates  unless  this  bill  Is  enacted. 
I  just  do  not  understand  this  line  of 
argument. 

What  is  to  prevent  there  being  a  con- 
frontation on  television  or  radio?  What 
IS  to  prevent  it? 

Mr    YOUNGER      Nothing  except  the 
unwillingness  of  the  candidates  to  meet 
that  IS  all. 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  in  order  to  re- 
spond to  the  qu.^stion  of  the  Kentlt-man 
from  Iowa  ' 

Mr  WILUAM.S.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr  YOUNGER  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  MLs,s;ssippi  He  was  on  hi.s 
feet  first 

Mr.  WIIXIAMS  Ls  it  not  a  fact  that 
this  legisIaUon  rather  than  provldinj?  a 
vehicle  by  which  the  public  can  become 
better  informed  actually  restricts  In- 
formation that  would  be  given  to  the 
public  by  eliminatlnR  from  the  air  cer- 
tain viewpoints  which  the  public  cer- 
tainly could  well  consider? 

Mr   YOUNGER,     I  tliink  that  is  true 
Mr,  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr   YOUNGER      Yes 
Mr    GROSS.     What  happens  to  thl.s 
doctrine  at>out  which  we  hear  so  much 
of  equal  rights  if  we  adopt  this  bill' 

Mr     YOUNGER.      I    think    you    will 
have  the  airwaves  .segregated 

Mr.  GROSS  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  if  this  is  .so  ?ood— I  a.sk  the 
question  a  while  ago  and  got  no  answer 
to  it— why  not  go  down  the  line  and  take 
in  all  of  the  candidates,  the  candidates 
of  the  Vegetable  Party  and  the  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  I  Will  Arise,  and  those  who 
are  running  against  Members  of  Con- 
gress' Why  not'  Why  not  the  same 
rule  all  the  way  down'  I  am  not  for 
this  kind  of  manipulation  as  is  contained 
in  this  bill. 

Mr  YOUNGER      T  think  what  is  good 
for  the  goose  ought  to  be  good  for  the 
gander 
Mr  GROSS.     Certainly. 
Mr.  HARRIS     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  YOUNGER  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  'vas  going  to  attempt 
from  a  very  practical  and  realistic  stand- 
point to  answer  the  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa.  There  are  two  things 
which  would  prevent  a  confrontation  of 
the  major  candidates.  No.  1  is  that  they 
are  not  likely  going  to  agree  to  appear 
on  the  same  protrram  where  the  parties 
have  to  pay  for  it  No  2.  it  means  that 
$2  million  has  to  go  into  such  a  pro- 
gram. That  is  a  rather  ri-rid  restric- 
tion. In  my  judgment 

Mr  YOUNGER.  May  I  answer  the 
chairman  by  saying  that  I  am  rather 
positive  that  the  program.  'Meet  the 
Press,"  will  be  very  happy  to  have  both 
candidates  before  them,   and   al.so   the 


other  programs  such  as  Face  the  N« 
Uon"  will  be  Rlad  to  have  them  a^" 
that  with  the  $1.000 -a -plate  dinnerTl 
think  the  parUes  can  well  afford  to  buv 
the  tune.  If  that  is  necessary  There  u 
no  guarantee  in  the  passage  of  this  bin 
that  you  will  have  anything  at  all  in 
the  way  of  the  two  candidates  appear- 
ing, because  that  depends  on  whether 
the  candidates  themselves  will  agree 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr  Chairman  i 
move  to  strike  the  requusite  number  of 
words 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  SPRINGER  I  yield  to  tl.e  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr.  Chairman  I  aalt 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  section  conclude  in  10  minutes 

Mr  WILUAMS  That  is  not  on  the 
bill  a.s  a  whole? 

Mr.  HARRIS     On  this  section 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  object.on 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frtMn 
Arkansas  ? 

Mr  SPRINGER  Mr.  Chairman  I  ob- 
ject 

Mr    HARRIS      This  does  not  include 

the  time  of  the  gentU*man  from  IlllnoLs 

The  CHAIRMAN      Is  there  objecUon 

to  the  request   of   the  gentleman  from 

Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SPRINGER      Mr    Chairman    let 
me  .see  if  I  can  be  h.'lpful  in  getting  this 
minority   thing  straightened  out. 

May  I  say  that  by  this  legislation  there 
is  not  any  guarantee  of  anything.  There 
was  not  any  guarantee  of  anything  in 
the  legislation  of  1960.  But  the  net- 
works did  assure  us  in  1960  tliat  they 
would  do  their  best  to  have  these  debates 
if  the  two  candidates  would  be  willing 
to  come  on  tlie  program. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California 
.said,  there  Is  no  guarantee  and  there 
will  not  be  any  guarantee  if  you  pa.ss  this 
bill  If  you  can  get  Uie  President  and 
tiie  Republican  nominee  to  agree,  there 
will  be  confrontation.  That  is  all  there 
was  In  1960  But  I  think  the  President 
did  say  about  3  or  4  months  after  he 
came  into  office,  after  his  brother  had 
.said  he  would  not  appear,  the  President 
said.  "I  will  appear."  and  I  think  the 
President  means  to  keep  his  word  We 
will  see  that  the  candidates  will  con- 
front each  other  in  1964. 

Let  us  come  to  the  minority  matter 
and  show  why  it  Is  impractical  to  do 
anything  if  you  in.-slst  that  every  small 
party,  regardles.s  of  its  size,  insi-sts  on 
being  heard.  I  think  the  chairman  told 
you  that  the  three  together  cost  about  $3 
million,  Including  NBC,  ABC,  and  CBS 
If  you  want  to  multiply  that  by  12  more, 
and  there  were  12  other  parties  that 
were  on  one  State  ticket  that  ran  na- 
tionwide in  the  !a-st  election,  if  you  want 
to  multiply  that  3  by  12.  It  is  36 

May  I  .say  if  you  are  going  to  allow  the 
other  12  minority  parties,  some  of  whom 
appeared  in  only  one  State  of  the  Union, 
to  have  equal  time,  which  they  are  now 
entitled  to  under  the  act,  it  would  cost 
the  networks  $36  million.  Naturally, 
they  are  not  going  to  agree  to  give  equal 
time  to  every  party  when  it  demands 
time. 
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The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  get 
before  the  American  people  the  two 
nominees  who  have  a  chance  to  be 
elected  in  1964.  That  is  about  as  prac- 
tical legislation  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  sup- 
ported editorially  from  coast  to  coast.  I 
have  not  seen  an  editorial  against  it. 
There  may  be  some  to  which  the  Mem- 
bers may  refer,  but  all  of  the  editorials 
I  have  seen,  and  I  think  I  have  read 
them  all  on  the  rack  out  here,  have  sup- 
ported it.  They  supported  it  In  1960  and 
they  will  support  it  In  1964  becau.se  they 
believe  that  is  the  only  way  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  see  the  two  candidates  of 
the  two  major  parties  confront  each 
other,  and  they  can  then  decide  after 
seeing  them  on  television  vmich  one  of 
those  candidates  they  want, 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SPRINGER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  merely  want  to  say 
and  emphasize  what  the  gentleman  has 
just  said,  the  practical  situation  that  the 
committee  had  to  consider  when  we  were 
asked  to  extend  this  .suspension  to  other 
candidates  for  office.  The  gentleman 
knows  we  considered  extending  it  to 
candidates  for  Governor,  to  candidates 
for  the  US  Senate,  and  to  the  candidates 
as  Members  of  the  House,  and  even  on 
down  to  the  smaller  candidates  on  the 
local  level  There  is  not  enough  time, 
there  arc  not  enough  hours  in  the  day 
if  that  requirement  is  earned  out  for  any 
facility,  even  if  it  devoted  all  24  hours 
to  the  innumerable  candidates  that  exist. 

We  had  .some  di.scussion  of  what  hap- 
pened in  New  York,  in  that  particular 
area  where  we  had  Members  of  Congress 
in  the  great  State  of  New  York,  in  one 
small  area  If  the  facilities  were  to  be 
opened  there  would  not  be  enough  time 
during  the  day  to  give  time  to  all  candi- 
dates, much  le.ss  if  you  limited  it  to  the 
major  candidates  of  the  two  parties. 

Mr  SPRINGER  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  that  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  because  I  saw  it  on  TV,  there 
were  broadcasts  for  presidential  minority 
candidates  where  they  were  actually  on 
the  ballot  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
networks  did  not  exclude  everybody. 
They  did  try  to  give  some  of  these  minor- 
ity parties  hearings  in  the  States  where 
they  were  on  the  ballot. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Bennett), 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  argument  that  has  been 
made  here  repeatedly  by  my  distin- 
guished chairman  and  others  is — and  it 
is  repeating  the  argument  that  the  net- 
works made — and  that  came  up  in  our 
hearings  and  elsewhere — that  if  you  sus- 
pend this,  you  take  less  out  of  the  treas- 
uries of  the  Democratic  and  the  Republi- 
can Parties  Well,  that  is  just  not  the 
case.  In  1956  the  networks,  both  on 
radio  and  television,  gave  more  free  time 
than  they  did  in  1960  after  you  sus- 
pended this. 

Mr,  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Yes;  but 
I  have  only  2  minutes. 
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Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  quoted 
these  figures  a  moment  ago.  and  I  read  to 
the  House  the  statement  of  Mr.  Stanton. 
He  is  president  of  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System,  and  certainly  he  knows 
or  should  know  how  much  time  CBS  gave 
to  or  devoted  or  made  available  for  this 
purpose  both  in  1956  and  1960.  He  said 
that  Tn  1960  the  CBS  radio  and  tele- 
vision networks" — I  do  not  know  what 
the  gentleman's  figures  are  or  where  they 
are  from.  This  is  the  CBS  networks 
figures. 

Mr,  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  got 
mine  from  the  FCC,  the  list  being  pre- 
pared by  our  staff.  I  am  certain  their 
figures  are  correct. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Well,  this  is  from  the 
netw^ork  itself  that  operates  it: 

In  I960  the  CBS  radio  and  televifiion  net- 
works devoted  a  total  of  16 14  liours  to  per- 
sonal appearances  of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  presidential  and  vice-presiden- 
tial candidates,  at  no  charge  to  them.  This, 
compared  to  36  minutes  In  1956. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris!. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  'This,"  Dr.  Stanton 
said,  "compared  to  36  minutes  in  1956." 
Now,  that  certainly  does  not  jibe  with 
what  the  gentleman  stated. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Well.  I 
got  these  figures  from  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  If  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has  given 
me  the  wrong  information,  that  is  not 
my  fault. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit,  I  think  where  the  discrepancy  is, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
IS  not  only  reporting  on  the  time  the 
candidates  used  but  time  representatives 
of  candidates  used.  This  does  not  extend 
to  representatives  of  candidates. 

Ml-.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  This  is 
network  time  used  by  presidential  can- 
didates and  representatives  in  their  be- 
half in  the  years  cited. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  quoted  the  statement 
of  the  president  of  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  In  this 
instance,  I  will  take  the  word  of  FCC 
rather  than  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  BroyhillJ. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  appear  there  is 
much  made  over  the  fact  that  under  the 
present  regulations,  present  law,  the 
stations  could  cover  the  activities  of  can- 
didates with  bona  fide  news  coverage. 
This  is  true.  But,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  networks  and  the  broadcasters 
stated  in  the  hearings,  that  they  wanted 
to  use  new  innovations,  they  wanted  to 
use  new  methods  of  presenting  candi- 
dates to  the  American  people. 

I  feel  we  should  give  the  broadcasters 
this  opportunity.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  again  that  this  legislation  is  only 
Involved  with  the  presidenial  and  vice 
presidential  candidates  and,  when  we 
say  candidates,  we  mean  these  candi- 
dates only,  and  not  local  candidates  and 
local  contests. 


I  would  like  to  say  that  In  participat- 
ing in  that  1960  election  and  in  listen- 
ing to  all  of  the  hearings,  that  I  feel 
that  the  networks  were  fair  and  they 
should  be  given  another  opportunity  to 
prove  they  can  do  a  good  Job.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  this  House  will  vote  for 
this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Devine]   is  recognized. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
315  of  the  Federal  Communications  Act 
is  either  good  legislation  or  bad.  It  has 
been  approved  by  this  House  heretofore 
and  the  efforts  here  today  are  again,  as 
they  were  in  the  1960  campaign,  to  sus- 
pend these  provisions  as  they  relate  to 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  can- 
didates. I  think  there  is  a  clue  that  re- 
flects on  what  some  of  the  Members  have 
been  saying  about  who  is  going  to  con- 
trol air  time  and  what  candidates  will 
appear  and  what  will  be  said.  That  ap- 
pears in  the  first  full  paragraph  on  page 
2  of  the  report  which  says,  in  effect: 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
shall  require  broadcasting  stations  and  net- 
works to  make  such  reports  •  •  •  on  the 
effect  of  this  legislation  on  the  1964  presi- 
dential and  vice-presidential  campaigns. 

The  broadcasters,  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr. 
Sarnoff,  and  Mr.  Moore,  will  make  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress  or  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  on  the  ef- 
fect of  this  legislation.  Are  they  the 
ones  also  to  adjudge  what  the  effect  of 
the  legislation  will  be?  That  Is  a  pur- 
view of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
but  here  we  are  telling  them,  "You  fel- 
lows decide  who  is  going  to  have  what 
time  and  who  Is  to  address  the  American 
people,  and  you  make  your  report  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  of  what  the  effect  has 
been."  You  can  well  imagine  what  the 
broadcasters  and  persons  who  have  a 
monetary  Interest  In  this  are  going  to 
report  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  the  Congress. 

I  say  this  is  a  bad  bill  and  should  be 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     All  time   has  ex- 
pired. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2,  The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission shall  require  broadcast  stations  and 
networks  to  make  such  reports  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Conrunisslon  to  make 
a  detailed  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  May  1,  1965,  on:  (1)  The  affect  of  the 
suspension  of  the  equal  opportunities  re- 
quirement of  section  315  on  the  1964  presi- 
dential and  vice  presidential  campaigns,  in- 
cluding information  concerning  requests  for 
time,  amount  of  time  made  available  (in- 
cluding amount  of  free  time,  time  paid  for 
by  candidates  or  political  organizations,  and 
time  paid  for  by  others),  total  charges,  rates, 
editorializing,  distribution  of  time  during 
various  phases  of  the  campaigns,  and 
clearance  by  individual  stations  of  network 
program  concerning  the  candidates  or  the 
Issues,  and  (2)  the  role  of  broadcast  stations 
and  networks  in  other  political  campaigns 
during  1964. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  and  wish  to  bring  one  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.  Under  the 
minority  views  I  have  been  quoted  by 
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my  good  friends  and  colleagues  who  rep- 
resent the  minority  on  this  particular 
resolution.  For  their  quotes.  I  am  of 
course,  very  grateful,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  would  like  to  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  I  am  in  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion, and  I  urge  its  adoption  by  the 
House.  The  quote  which  has  been 
credited  to  me  appears  on  page  5  of  the 
Committee  report  and  it  says: 

It  bolU  down  to  the  question  of  who  is 
going  to  determine  what  the  Issues  in  a  cam- 
paign are.  Are  the  candidates  going  to  do 
It  or  are  the  television  and  radio  stations 
going  to  do  It ' 


The  statement  was  made  by  me  during 
a    colloq\iy    with    Gov.    Leroy    Collins 
and  after  which  Governor  Collins  had 
advocated  the  complete  repeal  of  section 
315      It  was  the  view  of  the  committee 
that  section  315  should  certainly  not  be 
repealed,  but  I  say  to  the  House  that  this 
resolution  merely  exempts  it  in  one  par- 
ticular instance— in   the   case  of  presi- 
dential   and   vice   presidential  elections 
for  1964.     Whether  or  not  the  networks 
will  be  fair  is  a  question  that  seems  to 
have  been  raised  here  today.    Let  me 
simply  say  this:  And  I  quote  from  Gov- 
ernor Collins,  who.  of  course,  represents 
the  broadcasting  Industry  but  certainly 
IS  a  man  of  great  honor  and  integrity 
when  he  said : 

He  Is  bound  under  the  law  without  sec- 
tion 315  to  operate  In  the  public  Interest 
and  to  be  fair  In  the  presentation  of  his 
whole  programing  schedule. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution?     Why  does  it  make 
good  sense  on  this  occasion  to  suspend 
the  operaUon  of  section  315  in  the  case 
of  the  presidential  and  vice-presidential 
race?      There    Is    tremendous    concern 
throughout  this  country,  and  I  am  sure 
that  concern  is  extended  to  both  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Parties,  over 
the  expense  of  putting  on  presidential 
campaigns.    As  has  been  pointed  out  in 
the  debate  today,  if  we  pass  this  resolu- 
tion it  will  mean  a  saving  of  approxi- 
mately $2  million  to  the  major  political 
parties  of  this  country,  money  that  can 
well  be  spent  by  those  parties  in  other 
areas  and  for  other  purposes. 

And    as    our    chairman    has    so    ably 
pointed  out  it  is  a  <juestlon  of  whether 
or  not  the  major  candidates  will  be  put 
on  the  air.    When  there  are  a  number  of 
minor  candidates,  with  the  equal-time 
provision  in  effect,  the  networks  are  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  extend  tune  to  any 
of  them,  due  to  the  constant  harassment 
to  which  they  would  be  subjected.    So  if 
we  are  to  get  the  major  candidates  be- 
fore the  country  as  is  so  necessary  in 
this  day  and  time  certainly  this  is  the 
way  to  do  it. 
I  urge  that  this  resolution  be  adopted. 
Mr.  HARSHA.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out   the   requisite   number   of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportiinity  to  inquire  something  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. As  I  understand,  the  resolution 
provides  only  for  the  Offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President.  Yet  In  paragraph  2 
of  section  2  you  have  the  language  "the 


role  of  broadcast  stations  and  networks 
in    other    political    campaigns    during 

What  is  the  purpose  of  that  if  this  Ls 
to  apply  only  to  the  Office  of  President 
and  Vice  President' 

Mr.  HARRIS.     The  first  section  of  the 
resolution  is  applicable  to  the  purposes 
that  brought  this  resolution  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee  and  the  House 
The  second  section  is  to  meet  some  of  the 
appropiiate  crltici.sm  that  we  have  ex- 
perienced  in  campaigns  with  reference 
to  the  requirements  of  staUons  to  file 
with  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission reports  of  political  broadcasts  by 
that  station.    This  was  brought  on  prin- 
cipally by  the  acUvity  of  the  committee 
in  the  other  body,  which  was  a  continu- 
ing committee,  to  look  into  these  matters 
during   the   recent   campaign,   and    the 
difflculUes  that  they  had  in  the  immedi- 
ate campaign  with  reference  to  reports 
being  filed  with  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.     So   the   purpose  of 
this  IS  to  require  the  stations  to  file  with 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion these  reports  in  connection  with  all 
of  their  political  broadcasts.    An  effort 
was  made  by  the  FCC  to  get  this  infor- 
mation and  it  has  finally  got  It. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  a  voluminous  re- 
port was  flJed  with  the  Congress  showing 
just  how  these  faculties  were  used  all 
over  the  country  in  connection  with 
political  broadcasts  in  1962. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  clear 
up  one  quesUon  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  if  I  may.    I  have  listened 
to  the  debate  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest.    I    have    frequently    heard    the 
phrase  iegally  qualified  candidates"  be- 
ing used  by  almost  every  speaker.    It  is 
still  not  clear  in  my  mind  what  a  "legally 
quahfied    candidate"    might    be.     One 
speaker  indicated  that  that  would  be  de- 
termined by  State  law.     Another  indi- 
cated the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission  or    the   major    communication 
networks  would  decide     Reference  was 
also  made  to  the  fairness  doctrine.    Can 
the    gentleman    clear    this    up    for    mv 
benefit? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     The  gentleman  is  quite 
familiar   with    the   selection    of   candi- 
dates  by   the    national   parties.     There 
have  been  conventions  or  other  methods 
of    selecting    candidates     of    minority 
parties  in  the  past.     The  networks,  of 
course,  take  cognizance  of  this  fact.    If 
there  is  any  party  with  a  candidate  with 
substantial  .support,  they  endeavor  under 
the  fairness  rule  to  give  some  attention 
tc  him.     As  was  stated  a  moment  ago 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
there  was  a  minority  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident and  as  I  understand  time  was  made 
available.    Insofar  as  the  application  to 
the  Nation  is  concerned,  where  we  do 
not  have  any  Federal  law  as  such  on  it. 
the  Federal  Communications   Commis- 
sion  has   in   its   rules   and    regulations 
definitions  of  a  legally  qualified  candi- 
date    It  Is  the  definition  of  the  Federal 


Jinie  ig 


Under  the  rule,  the 


Communications  Commis.sion  that  u 
followed  Certainly  it  Is  not  left  up  to 
the  networks  altogether  to  decide 

Mr.  RUMSFELD      I  thank  the  pentle 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN 

Committee  rises 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose    and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr    Denton.  Chairman  of  the  Commit 
tee  of  the  Whole  Hou.'^e  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  joint 
resolution  (H  J  Ros   247*  to  su.<;pend  for 
the  1964  campalqn  the  equal-opportunity 
requirements  of  section  315  of  the  Com 
munlcations  Act  of  1934  for  nominee.s  for 
the  Offices  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, pui-suant  to  Hou.se  Re.solutlon  40'> 
he  reported  the  joint  re.solutlon  back  to 
the    House    with    sundry    amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
The  SPEAKER      Under  the  rulv    the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  pros. 
The  amendments  were  asieod  to 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrassment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  re.solutlon  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.     BENNETT     of     Michigan.     Mr 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  the  pentleman  op- 
posed to  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  am 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies. The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bennett  of  Michigan  moves  to  recom- 
mit House  Joint  Resolution  247  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  que.stion  wa.s  taken;  and 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross' 
were— ayes  46.  noes  97. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on 
the  pa.s.sase  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  a  point  of  older  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  The  genUeman  from 
Michigan  objects  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pre.sent. 
Evidently,  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
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The  question  was  taken;    and  there 
were — yeas    263.    nays     126.    answered 
••present"  1.  not  voting  42.  as  follows: 
IRollNo.  85| 
YEAS— 263 


Addftbbo 

Albert 

Anderson 

A  rends 

Ashley 

Ai^plnall 

Auchlncloss 

Avery 

Bakrr 

Bsrlni? 

Ba.n8 

BRt.s 

Bsttlii 

Becker 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

Bennett.  F\ii. 

Berry 

Blatnlk 

Bclund 

BollliiK 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brooks 

Broom  field 

Brotzinan 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Brovhlll,  Va. 

Bxlrke 

Burkhalter 

Burle^-on 

Byrne  Pa 

Byrnes,  Wis 

Cahlll 

Cameron 

CaJiuon 

Ca-sey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Che!f 

Chenoweth 

ClATk 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbet t 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

0«ddario 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Delaney 

Denton 

Derwinski 

DUlRi'li 

Duie 

Donoliue 

Dorn 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Everett 

Evins 

Fallon 

Fasceli 

Felghan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Fount Rln 

tYeUnghuyscn 

Friedel 

F\ilton.  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Oavln 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Glenn 

Uonz&lez 

Ooodell 

Grabowskl 

Gray 


Abbltt 

Abele 

Abernethy 

Ad»lr 

Alger 

Andrews 

Ashbrook 


Green,  Oreg 

Green,  Pa. 

Orlffln 

OrUBih.s 

Ciuljser 

Hagen.  Calir. 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Hiirrls 

Hiirrison 

Harsh* 

Harvey,  Ind 

Harvey.  Mlcli 

Healey 

Hi'chler 

Hemphill 

Holiflt-ld 

Holland 

Horan 

Horton 

Hull 

Hutchln'^jn 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnaon,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala 

JoneK.  Mo 

Karsten 

KATth 

Keith 

Kelly 

KllKore 

King.  Calir 

KIrwan 

Kluczynakl 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Laird 

I.andrum 

I.ankford 

Leggett 

LeMn(>kl 

Llbonati 

Lloyd 

Lonjr.  La. 

McOlorv 

McDade 

MrDowtll 

MiFall 

Mclmlre 

MclA)skpy 

Macdoiiald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Malillard 

Marsh 

M.irtln.  Miis,« 

Math  I  an 

Matthews 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mllllken 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Minshftll 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhend 

Morgan 

Morrla 

Morrl.son 

Morton 

Mil  Iter 

Murphy.  III. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O  Brien.  NY. 

OHara,  Mich. 
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Ash  more 

Baldwin 

Barry 

Beennann 

Bell 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Betts 


Oisen.  Mout. 

ONelll 

0«mers 

Of^tertag 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Peily 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbin 

Pileher 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 

Pucln.skl 

Puroeli 

Randall 

Reld,  NY. 

Relfel 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Robertfi.  Tex. 

Roblson 

Rt)dlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Rohtenkowskl 

RouNii 

Ryan,  Mich. 

at  Geimaiu 

Say  lor 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Sec  rest 

.Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sibai 

.'tickles 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

.Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stin.son 

Stratton 

Stubbleneld 

.Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teagiie,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thomp.son.  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thornberry 

ToU 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vinson 

Wailhauser 

Watts 

Weltner 

Westland 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Wickersham 

WIdnaii 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Young 
Zablockl 


Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Bolton. 

Oliver  P. 
Bow 
Broek 
Bromwell 


Brown,  Calif. 

Bruce 

Burton 

Celler 

Clancy 

Clausen 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

c:olller 

Cunin 

Dague 

Dent 

Derotinian 

Devine 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edwards 

Parbstein 

Flndley 

Flno 

Flynt 

Foreman 

Fra.ser 

Oathlngs 

Gilbert 

Gill 

Ooodllng 

Grant 

GroHs 

Grover 

Gurney 

Hagan,  On 

Haley 

Hal  pern 

Hawkins 


Hays 

Her  long 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Huddles  ton 

Joelson 

Johansen 

Kastenmeler 

King.  NY. 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Loni?,  Md. 

Mcculloch 

Martin.  Calif. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matmina^ 

Morse 

Mobher 

Murray 

Nelsen 

Nygaard 

OHara.  111. 

O  Kouhkl 

Olson,  Minn 

Pike 

Pillion 

Powell 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Reid.  111. 

Rich 


Rivers,  8.C. 

Roberts.  Ala 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan.  N.Y. 

St  George 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Senner 

Short 

Slier 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif 

Snyder 

Talcott 

Thomion 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

TXiten 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Waggonner 

Watson 

Wharton 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson.  Ind 

Winstead 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Younger 


Wis. 


ANSWERED    -PRESENT"— 1 
Taft 


Ay  res 
Barrett 

BogKS 

Brown,  Ohio 

Btickley 

Carey 

Colmer 

Corman 

Curtis 

Davl.s,  Tenn 

Dawson 

Dlggs 

Ellsworth 

Flnnegan 


NOT  VOTING 

Forrester 

Hall 

Heberl 

Henderson 

Hosmer 

Kec 

KeoKh 

Kilbvirn 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

May 

Meadcr 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Mo.ss 


Norblad 

OBrlen.  III. 

Rains 

Reuss 

Roosevelt 

St.  Onge 

Scott 

SheUey 

Sheppard 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Weaver 


So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs : 

Mr.   Hebert   with   Mr.   Ayres. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr   Sheppard  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Kilburn. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Norblad. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Colmer  with   Mr.   Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with"  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr    Boggs  with  Mr.  Meader. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.   O'Brien   of   Illinois   with   Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr    Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr   Sikes  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr    Forrester  with  Mr.  Flnnegan. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr   Trimble  with  Mr    McMillan. 

Mr.  POOL  changed  his  vote  from 
'nay'"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read:  "Joint 
resolution  to  suspend  for  the  1964  cam- 
paign the  equal  opportunity  require- 
ments of  section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  for  legally  qualified 
candidates  for  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONSTRUCTION   OP   VETERANS- 
ADMINISTRATION   HOSPITALS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  tlie  bill  (H.R.  4347)  to  limit  the 
authority  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with 
respect  to  new  construction  or  alteration 
of  veterans'  hospitals. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  4347,  with  Mr. 
Staggers  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  has  168  hospitals  and  17  domi- 
cillarles.  As  of  April  30,  1963.  there 
were  109.791  patients  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  system  and  ap- 
proximately 17,000  members  In  the  doml- 
cillaries.  I  agree  with  the  observation 
in  the  Administrator's  report  on  the  In- 
troduced bill  that  "effective  discharge 
of  this  responsibility  obviously  requires 
an  orderly  system  of  long-range  plan- 
ning to  achieve  the  best  and  most  equi- 
table results."  This  bill  will  facilitate 
the  orderly  system  of  planning  advocated 
by  the  Administrator. 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
is  charged  under  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946  with  legislative 
oversight  over  these  activities,  and  be- 
lieves that  the  effective  discharge  of 
this  responsibility  obviously  requires 
that  the  Committee  be  advised.  In  ad- 
vance, and  consulted  with,  in  advance, 
with  respect  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
long-range  construction  program,  and 
other  programs,  designed  to  provide 
medical  care  and  treatment  for  veterans. 
Under  existing  law,  whenever  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  desires  to  build 
a  new  hospital,  it  submits  appropriate 
plans  and  specifications  to  tlie  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  after  approval  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  proposal  is 
then  submitted  to  the  President.  If  asMh 
when  the  President  gives  his  conc^- 
rence.  funds  are  requested  In  the  next 
budget  for  the  specific  project  and  if 
voted  as  a  part  of  the  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriation  Act.  then  the  hos- 
pital is  built  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  previously  agreed  upon  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

The  bill  seeks  to  provide  a  new  con- 
trol over  the  renovation,  modernization, 
and  construction  activities  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  similar  to  that  pro- 
vided in  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959. 
Thus,  this  bill  as  reported  to  the  House 
would  prohibit  any  new  hospital  con- 
struction or  acquisition  of  medical  fa- 
cilities involving  an  expenditure  in 
excess  of  $100,000  unless  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  has  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  a 
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prospectus  of  this  project  and  the  proj- 
ect IS  thereafter  approved  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee.  Said  prospectus 
will  include  a  description  of  the  facili- 
ties to  be  constructed  or  acquired,  the 
location  thereof.  EUid  an  estimate  of  the 
maximum  cost.  The  same  requirement 
would  be  added  with  respect  to  the  alter- 
ation of  existing  medical  facilities  where 
the  cost  would  exceed  $200,000.  This 
latter  requirement  would  apply  only  with 
respect  to  projects  which  require  ap- 
propriations to  be  made  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation 

The  bill  recognizes  that  there  may  be 
cost  increases  over  those  set  out  in  the 
original  prospectus  submitted  by  the 
Administrator,  and.  therefore,  author- 
izes an  increase  in  the  maximum  author- 
ized cost  of  any  project  after  approval 
by  the  committee,  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
estimated  maximum.  If  the  increased 
costs  will  exceed  this  10-percent  limita- 
tion, the  Administrator  must  submit 
another  prospectus  with  respect  to  the 
project  and  obtain  approval  by  the  com- 
mittee before  funds  may  thereafter  be 
appropriated  for  the  project 

It  is  also  provided  that  if  appropria- 
tions are  not  made  for  any  approved 
project  within  1  year  after  the  date  of 
approval,  the  committee  may  rescind  its 
approval  of  the  project  at  any  time  be- 
fore appropriations  are  made  for  the 
project,  and  thereafter  no  funds  may  be 
appropriated  for  the  project. 

Basically,  this  proposal  is  an  author- 
ization bill  with  which  this  House  is 
thoroughly  familiar. 

No  additional  cost  will  result  from  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  and  per- 
haps some  savings  may  be  anticipated. 
The  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.     MATTHEWS.     Mr      Chainnan 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGt5E  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  fromJ^orida 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  genUeman  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
the  Administrator.  Mr.  Gleason.  on  the 
progress  we  are  making  on  the  veterans' 
hospital  in  Gainesville.  Fla  Will  the 
gentleman  tell  me  if  this  bill  will  have 
any  adverse  effect  on  the  appropriations 
already  made  for  this  hospital^ 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  There  are  a 
number  of  hospitals  around  the  country 
in  the  same  position  as  that  at  Gaines- 
ville. Fla.;  $802,000  is  included  in  the 
approjM-iations  for  the  1963  fiscal  year 
and  $8,793,000  is  in  the  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964  for  this  hospital.  It  is 
not  the  intent  of  the  committee  or  of 
this  bill  to  affect  any  hospital  in  a  ret- 
roactive way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  sientleman 
state  for  the  edification  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  what  necessitates  this 
legislative  action? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  I  would  say 
that  across  the  country  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  hospitals  that  have  been  built  in 
places  that  were  not  to  the  best  advan- 
tage of  the  veterans  population.     This 


bill  is  designed  to  make  both  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment take  a  more  careful  look  at  the 
building  and  location  of  the  hospitals. 
You  might  say  it  will  more  nearly  make 
our  Government  a  government  of  laws 
instead  of  men 

Mr,  GROSS  Is  the  gentleman  say- 
ing that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  been  selecting  the  sites  and  carrying 
on  the  building  expansion,  the  renova- 
tion, and  so  forth,  without  the  knowledge 
of  tlie  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
of  this  House  and  the  other  body 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Within  the 
past  year  the  Veterans'  AdministraUon 
made  a  survey  in  the  State  of  Texas 
The  Veterans'  Administration  then  rec- 
ommended to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
that  a  new  hospital  be  built  in  Texas 
The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
were  not  permitted  to  see  that  survey. 
We  did  not  know  one  thing  about  it  until 
it  was  announced  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr  GROSS  So  what  you  are  saying 
is  that  this  is  necessitated  by  the  fact 
that  the  committee  has  not  been  in- 
formed, that  is.  the  legislative  committee 
has  not  been  informed  as  to  what  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  doing?  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. For  a  number  of  years  we  have 
felt  that  we  were  not  kept  adequately 
informed  as  far  as  new  hospital  con- 
struction, location,  and  modernization  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  FISHER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FISHER  First,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  and  his  committee 
for  bnnging  this  legislation  to  the 
House.  I  think  thei  e  are  vei-y  good  and 
sound  reasons  for  it  I  asked  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  if  there  are  precedents 
for  this  type  of  precedure.  that  is.  to 
require  governmental  agencies  to  get 
clearance  with  congressional  committees 
before  making  expenditures  of  various 
types. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  There  are 
any  number  of  precedents.  The  bill  is 
based  primarily  on  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959  There  are  any  number  of 
precedents,  which  involve  the  Defense 
Department,  Civil  and  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion. Atomic  Energy  Commissicyi.  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force.  NASA.  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs.  Department  of 
the  Interior.  National  Parks  Service,  and 
Department  of  Agriculture  Among  the 
committees  involved  are  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Interior.  Agriculture.  Public  Works, 
and  Science  and  Astronautics.  There 
are  any  number  of  precedents  for  this 
type  of  letcislation 

Mr.  FISHER  In  other  words,  there 
is  a  general  policy  which  runs  all 
through  this  with  reference  to  various 
agencies  of  the  Government  at  this  time, 
that  plans  for  outlays  of  money  for  vari- 
ous types  of  expenditures  be  cleared 
through  the  congressional  committees 
and  through  the  Congress  before  the 
agencies  are  permitted  to  proceed. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  That  is 
correct. 


June  ig 


Mr.  FISHER.  I  do  know  in  the  ca.^ 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servicef^ 
which  I  am  a  member,  every  construe 
t ion  and  every  outlay  of  money  is  qL 
cleared  through  the  committee  even 
though  it  has  been  previously  authorizIS 
by  the  Congress.  That  gives  the  S? 
gress  a  chance  to  maintain  control  anrt 
supervision  over  the  general  outlays  anS 
programs  that  are  engaged  in  through 
expenditures  of  money  appropriated  bv 
the  Congress.  "' 

Aeain    Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  com 
mend  the  committee  for  reporting  thi^ 
bill  to  the  Congress. 

Mr    HECHLER.     Mr    Chainnan    will 
the  Kentleman  yield'  ' 

vi  ^IJ^°^^  °'  '^^'"''     ^  ^'"  «lad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER     Mr.  Chairman   I  no 
tice  on  page  4  of  the  committee  reDort 
in  the  letter  by  the  Deputy  Administnt- 
tor  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  some 
language  that  disturbs  me  a  little  and  I 
would  like  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  chair 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af 
fairs   with   reference   to   this   language 
The  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Veter 
ans'  Administration  writes: 

I  am   fearful   tiiat  enactment  of  the  nro- 
posed  meaaure  would  completely  disrupt  the 
orderly    system    of    administrative    planning 
which,  we  believe    has  proven  effective  over 
a  period   of  many  years      One  of   the  most 
dlfHcult   problems   in  any  construction  pro- 
gram is  that  of  meeting  schedules  and  com 
mltmenta      The  period  of  deferment  of  ac 
tlon    required    by    the    bill    could    Interrupt 
timely    Implementation   of  systematic   plan 
nlng  by  a  period  of  several  months 

As  an  even  more  serious  consequence  the 
veto  authority  Invested  In  the  committee 
would  create  uncertainty  and  could  nullify 
decisions  reached  after  months  of  Intensive 
study,  review,  and  flnal  consideration  at  the 
highest  level  of  the  executive  branch  Ei- 
ercise  of  this  authority  would  appear  also 
to  Impinge  upon  determinations  of  the  whole 
Congress  bas«l  upon  fund  authorizations 
recommended  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees 
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The  first  question  I  would  like  to  a.sk 
the  able  gentleman  from  Texas  is:  Does 
the  gentleman  believe  that  this  provides 
a  veto  authority  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  in  the  sense  that  this 
letter  indicates? 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  gives  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  an  au- 
thorizing authority. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  If  the  distinguished 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  would  care  to  comment 
on  .some  of  the  other  observations  which 
are  contained  in  the  letter? 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  comment.  If  there  is  anything  that 
goes  on  in  a  slow,  methodical  manner, 
it  is  the  construction  of  veterans  hospi- 
tals I  say  it  will  have  much  less  effect 
here  than  with  the  construction  pro- 
grams of  the  NASA,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. I  do  not  expect  this  bill,  when  en- 
acted, to  result  m  any  unrea.sonable 
delay. 

Mr  HECHLER  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  one  further  question.  I  want  to 
ask  this:  Has  the  President  taken  a  posi- 
tion, or  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  taken 
a  position  on  this  legislation? 


Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Well,  I  under- 
.<;tand  they  are  against  it,  judging  from 
the  contents  of  the  letter  from  which  the 
pentlcman  from  West  Virginia  has  just 
read.  I  suppose  that  represents  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and. 
therefore,  the  President.  The  letter 
speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  £un  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  has  referred  to  this 
paragraph  of  the  letter  that  refers  to 
the  "orderly  system  of  administrative 
planning.  •  I  wondered  if  the  Oteen. 
N.C..  veterans'  hospital  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  this  "orderly  system  of  admin- 
istrative planning"  that  is  referred  to? 

Mr.    TEAGUE    of    Texas.     Well,    the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  himself  • 
can  answer  that  question  better  than  I. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  I  am  sure  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
know  that  with  each  change  of  season 
there  is  a  change  of  plans,  and  all  of 
them  seem  to  cut  away  on  the  veteran 
more  than  the  one  which  they  had 
before. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  under  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  is  charged 
with  legislative  oversight.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  we  have  not  been 
doing  the  job  we  should  have.  This  is 
not  something  which  we  have  started 
in  the  last  few  months,  but  It  is  some- 
thing which  our  committee  has  been  con- 
sidering for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  SA"yLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  TeaguzI, 
and  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  HechlerI.  that  the  finest  example 
I  can  give  to  them  of  the  need  for  this 
legislation  has  occurred  as  a  result  of 
the  action  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  concert  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Several  years  ago.  a  long-range 
plan  for  the  construction  needs  of  the 
Veterans*  Administration  hospital  sys- 
tem was  developed.  It  called  for  $900 
million  over  a  12-year  period  for  the  con- 
sti-uction  and  rehabilitation  and  better- 
ment of  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals. 

Although  this  plan  had  been  approved 
by  every  agency  and  department  of 
Govcriimcnt  involved,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration recently  Initiated  changes 
in  their  long-range  plans  without  any 
advance  consultation  with  the  Veterans* 
Affairs  Committee.  Certainly  this  is  not 
in  the  interest  of  good  planning.  While 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  its  re- 
port indicated  that  enactment  of  the 
proposed  measure  would  disrupt  the 
orderly  system  of  administrative  plan- 
ning. I  believe  the  proposed  legislation 
will  have  the  opposite  effect  and  will  in- 
sure the  orderly  system  of  administra- 
tive planning. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman,  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman    from    Oklahoma    I  Mr.    Eo- 

MONDSONl. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the 
chairman,  and  I  want  to  be  certain  of 
my  understanding  of  a  statement  which 
the  gentleman  made  a  moment  ago  to 
the  effect  that  this  bill  was  not  intended 
to  have  any  retroactive  effect,  and  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  affect  in  any  way 
either  hospitals  already  constructed  and 
in  operation  or  improvement  programs 
now  undei-way  and  under  construction 
of  the  hospitals  already  in  existence. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  supjxjrt  of  H.R. 
4347.  This  legislation  is  long  overdue. 
It  will  require  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  submit  plans  for  major  hospital 
construction  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  for  approval. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  wishes  to  build  a 
hospital,  plans  and  specifications  are 
first  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  then  by  the  President. 
Funds  are  then  requested  in  the  next 
budget  request  submitted  to  Congress. 
The  role  of  Congress  in  this  process  is 
limited  to  voting  the  construction  funds 
contained  in  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act. 

The  legislation  being  corisidered  makes 
it  mandatory  that  an  arm  of  this  legis> 
lative  body,  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  be  notified  in  advance  and  con- 
sulted about  changes  to  be  made  in  plans 
for  construction  of  new  hospitals  and 
for  modernization  and  improvements  of 
existing  hospitals  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration system- 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  168  hospitals 
and  17  domiciliaries  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  system.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars are  appropriated  eswih  year  to  keep 
this  physical  plant  modem.  It  seems 
reasonable  that  the  Congress  should  ex- 
ercise some  measure  of  control  over  an 
undei-taking  of  this  size. 

The  bill  under  discussion  will  vest  in 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  au- 
thority similar  to  that  vested  in  the  Cwn- 
mittee  on  Public  Works  with  respect  to 
the  construction  of  public  buildings. 

An  analysis  of  this  matter,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reveals  that  the  Congress  in  many 
instances  has  reserved  some  measure  of 
control  over  activities  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  Title 
40  of  the  United  States  Code,  for  exam- 
ple, prohibits  an  appropriation  for  the 
construction  of  any  public  buildings  in- 
volving an  expenditure  In  excess  of 
$100,000  unless  the  project  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Public  Works  Committees 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  law  requii-es  that  concession  leases 
or  contracts  in  national  parks  be  re- 
ported by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  the  Congress  60  days  prior  to  the 
award. 


The  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  House  maintain  some 
measure  of  control  over  real  property 
transactions  entered  into  by  the  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  by  the 
Department  of  E>efense  and  the  military 
department. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture;  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  all 
are  subject  to  congressional  control  or 
prior  approval  of  many  of  their  trans- 
actions. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a 
program  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Vet- 
ersms'  Administration  hospital  system 
deserves  and  requires  continuing  co- 
operation and  consultation  between 
those  agencies  of  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  responsible  for  veterans' 
affairs.  HJl.  4347  makes  such  consulta- 
tion mandatory.    I  urge  its  supE>ort. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  now 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Saylor]. 

Mr.  SA"yLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  my  good 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  AoAiKl,  for  the  handling  of  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

However,  I  want  to  correct  an  infer- 
ence which  I  am  afraid  some  people  may 
have  drawn  from  certain  of  the  debates 
on  this  bill.  An  expenditure  in  excess  of 
$200,000  for  rehabilitation  of  any  exist- 
ing hospital  will  require  the  approval 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  bill  does 
affect  existing  and  already  approved 
hospitals.  With  this  understanding, 
everything  else  that  has  been  said  about 
this  bill  is  correct.  At  the  proper  time, 
I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
some  excerpts  from  other  legislation 
showing  the  manner  in  which  other 
standing  committees  of  the  House  ex- 
ercise varying  degrees  of  control  over 
construction  and  other  activities  of 
agencies  in  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  following  citations 
from  various  laws  will  illustrate  the 
manner  and  extent  to  which  activities 
of  the  executive  branch  are  subject  to 
the  scrutiny  and  control  of  Congress  and 
its  committees. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 
atomic  energy  act  of  1»s4 

Sec.  51.  Special  Nucucak  IjIatkrial. — The 
ConunisBlon  may  determine  from  time  to 
time  that  other  material  Is  special  nuclear 
material  In  addition  to  that  specified  in  the 
definition  as  special  nuclear  material.  Be- 
fore making  any  such  determination,  the 
Commission  must  find  that  such  material 
Is  capable  of  releasing  substantial  quantities 
of  atomic  energy  and  must  find  that  the  de- 
termination that  such  material  Is  special 
nuclear  material  is  In  the  Interest  of  the 
common  defense  and  security,  and  the 
President  must  have  expressly  assented  In 
writing  to  the  determination.  The  Commis- 
sion's determination,  together  with  the  as- 
sent of  the  President,  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Joint  Committee  and  a  period  of 
thirty  days  shall  elapse  while  Congress  Is  in 
session  (In  computing  such  thirty  days,  there 
shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either 
House  is  not  In  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment for  more  than  three  dajrs)  before 
the  determination  of  the  Commission  may 
become    effective:    Provided,   horcever.   That 
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the  Joint  Committee,  after  having  received 
such  determination,  may  by  resolution  In 
writing,  waive  the  conditions  of  or  all  or  any 
portion  of  ruch  thirty-day  period 

•  •  •  •  • 

Sec    58    Rcvikw — Before  the  Commission 
establishes  any  fair  price  or  guaranteed  fair 
price  period   In   accordance  with   the   provi- 
sions of  section   5«.   or   establishes   any   crl- 
terU   for  the  waiver  of  any  charge   for  the 
use   of  special  nuclear   material   licensed  or 
distributed    under   section    53    the   proposed 
fair    price,   guaranteed   fair   price  period     or 
criteria  for  the  waiver  of  such  charge  shall 
be  submitted   to  the  Joint   Committee,  and 
a  P«^lod  of  forty-flve  days  shall  elapse  while 
Congress   U  in   session    (in   computing  such 
forty-Bve   days  there  shall    be  excluded   the 
days  In  which  either  House  is  not  In  session 
because  of  adjournment  for  more  than  three 
days)       Provided,    hmcever     That    the    Joint 
Committee,   after   having   received    the   pro- 
posed fair  price,  guaranteed  fair  price  period, 
or    criteria    for    the    waiver    of   such    charge, 
may    by   resolution   waive   the   conditions  of 
or  all  or  any  portion  of  such   forty-Hve  day 
period 

•  •  •  . 

Sec    61      Source   M.*teri.*l  — The  Commis- 
sion may  determine  from  time  to  time  that 
other  material  Is  source  material  in  addition 
to  those  specified  In  the  deflnlUon  of  source 
material       Before    making    such    determlna- 
Uon,    the   Commission   must    And    that  such 
material    is    essential    to    the    production    of 
special  nuclear  material  and  must  find  that 
the    determination     that    such    material     Is 
source  material  Is  In  the  interest  of  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security   and  the  President 
must  have  expressly   assented   In   writing   to 
the    determlnaUon       The    Commission's    de- 
termination, together  with  the  assent  of  the 
President,   shall    be   submitted    to    the   Joint 
Committee  and  a  period  of  thirty  days  shall 
elapse  while  Congress  U  In  session   (In  com- 
puUng  such  thirty  days,   there  shall   be  ex- 
cluded   the   days   on    which    either    House   Is 
not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days)  before  the  determina- 
tion  of   the  Commission   mav   become  effec- 
tive:    Provided,     however.     That     the    Joint 
Committee,  after  having  received  such  deter- 
mination, may  by  resolution  in  writing  waive 
the  condlUona   of  or  all   or   any   portion   of 
such   thirty-day  period 


tlon  In  WTlUng  that  the  performance  of  the 
proposed  agreement  will  promote  and  will  not 
consUtute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  com- 
mon  defense   and   security;    and 

c.  the  FN-opi^sed  agreement  for  corjperatlon, 
together  with  the  approval  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  President.  ha.s  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Joint  Committee  and  a  perUxl 
of  thirty  days  has  elapsed  while  Congress  is 
in  session  (in  compuUng  such  thirty  days, 
there  shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which 
either  House  Is  not  In  session  because  of  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  days). 
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Sec  123.  Cooperation  With  Other  Na- 
tions— No  cooperation  with  any  nation  or 
regional  defense  organization  pursuant  to 
sections  54.  57.  64.  82.  103.  104.  or  144  shall  be 
undertaken  until — 

a.  the  Commission  or.  In  the  case  of  those 
agreements    for    cooperation    arranged    pur- 
suant  to   subsection    144b  .    the   Department 
of   Defense    has   submitted    to    the   President 
the  proposed  agreement  for  cooperation,  to- 
gether   with     its    recommendation    thereon, 
which  proposed  agreement  shall  include  ( 1 ) 
the  terms,  conditions,  duration,  nature,  and 
scope  of  the  cooperation;    (2)   a  guaranty  by 
the    cooperating    party    tiiat    security    safe- 
guards   and    standards    as   set    forth    In    the 
agreement    for    cooperation    will    be    main- 
tained;   (3)    a   guaranty    by   the   cooperating 
party    that   any    material    Ui    be    transferred 
pursxiant  to  such  agreement  will  not  be  used 
for   atomic    weapons,    or    for    research    on    or 
development  of  atomic  weapons,  or  for  any 
other  military  purpKwe:   and    (4)    a  guaranty 
by  the  cooperating  party  that  any  material 
or  any  Restricted  Data  to  be  transferred  pur- 
suant to  the  agreement  for  cooperation  will 
not   be   transferred   to  unauthorized  persons 
or  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  cooperating 
party,   eacept  as  specified   in  the  agreement 
for  cooperation; 

b  the  President  has  approved  and  author- 
ized the  execution  of  the  proposed  agreement 
for  cooperation,  ajid  has  made  a  determlna- 


DxPARTMENT  or  Detensc 
(Title  10.  United  States  Code,  ch    3.  sec    126 1 

5  125    Functions,  ptiwers.  and  duties     trans- 
fer,   reassignment    consolidation    or 
abolition 
(a)    Subject  to  section  401  of  title  50.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall   take  apprt)prlale 
action     (Including     the     transfer,     reassign- 
ment,    consolidation,     or     abolition     ol     any 
function,    power,   or  dutyi    to   provide   more 
effective,  efficient,   and  economical   adminis- 
tration and  operation,  and  to  eliminate  du- 
pllcaUon.    In    the    Department    of    Defense 
However,  except   as  provided   by  subsections 

(b)  and  lo.  a  function,  power,  or  duty 
vested  In  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  an 
officer,  official,  or  agency  thereof,  by  law  may 
not  be  substantially  transferred,  reassigned, 
consolidated,  or  abolished  unless  the  Secre- 
tary reports  the  details  of  the  proposed 
transfer,  reassignment,  consolidation,  or 
abolition  to  the  Conimlttee«  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives The  transfer,  reassignment,  con- 
solidation, or  abolition  concerned  takes  effect 
on  the  first  day  after  the  expiration  of  the 
first  30  days  that  Congress  Is  In  continuous 
session  after  the  Secretary  so  reports,  unless 
either  of  those  Committees,  within  that  pe- 
riod, reporu  a  resijlutlon  recommending  that 
the  proposed  transfer,  reassignment,  con- 
solidation, or  abolition  be  rejected  by  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
the  case  may  be.  because   It — 

(1)  proposes  to  transfer,  reassign,  con- 
solidate, or  abolish  a  major  combatant  func- 
tion, power,  or  duty  assigned  to  the  Army. 
Navy  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  by  section 
3062(b).  5012.  5013.  or  8062(c)  of  this  title, 
and 

(2»  would,  in  its  Judgment,  tend  to  Im- 
pair the  defense  of  the  United  States 
If  either  of  those  C<immittee8.  within  that 
period,  reports  such  a  resolution  and  It  Is 
not  adopted  by  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be.  within 
the  first  40  days  that  Congress  Is  In  con- 
tinuous session  after  that  resolution  Is  so 
rep<5rted.  the  transfer,  reassignment,  con- 
solidation, or  abolition  concerned  takes  ef- 
fect on  the  first  day  after  the  explraUon  of 
that  forty-day  period  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  a  session  may  be  considered 
as  not  continuous  only  If  broken  by  an  ad- 
journment of  Congress  sine  die  However, 
in  computing  the  period  that  Congress  Is  In 
continuous  session,  days  that  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  not  In  ses- 
sion because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  not 
cotmted 

(  b  )  Not  withRtaiidlnK  subsection  (  a  i  ,  if  the 
Prssldent  determines  it  to  be  necessary  be- 
cause of  hostilities  or  an  Imminent  threat 
of  hfjstllltles,  any  function,  power,  or  duty. 
Including  one  assigned  to  the  Army.  Navy. 
Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  by  section  3062 
(b).  5012.  5013.  or  8062(c)  of  this  title,  may 
be  transferred,  reassigned,  or  consolidated 
The  transfer,  reassignment,  or  consolidation 
remains  In  effect  until  the  President  deter- 
mines that  hostilities  have  terminated  or 
that  there  is  no  longer  an  Imminent  threat 
of  hostilities,  as  the  ca.se  may  be 

(c)  Notwithstanding    subsection    (ai     the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  assign  or  reassign 


the  development  and  operational  use  of  «_ 
weapons  or  weapons  systems  to  one  or  m!!* 
of  the  military  departments  or  one  or  m  * 
of  the  armed  forces.  °'  ^°f* 

Id)    In    subsection     (a)(n      "ma tor    „ 
batant   function,   power,   or   dutr    d'       i"' 
include  a  supply  or  service  activity  comn, 
to  more  than  one  military  department     ^ 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  whenever  he  ^ 
termlnes  It  will  be  more  effective,  economic.,' 
or  efficient,   provide   f„r  the  performance  „, 
such  an  activity  by  one  agency  or  such  othe 
organizations    as    he    considers    approDmt 
(Added    by  Public   Law  87-651     tlurT^ 
tlon  201.  September  7.  1962,  72  Stat   513  ) 

Departmekt  or  Acricolture 
(TlUe    7.    United    StaU-s    Code,    ch     33    (f«rn, 
tenancy),   subch     III    (retirement   of  suT 
marginal  land)  i  ^°' 

Sec    1011    Powers  or   Secretary   or    Act 

(e)    to  cooperate  with  Federal.  Sute  tern 
torlal.  and  other  public  agencies  in  develon" 
Ing  plans  for  a  program  of  land  conservation 
and    land     utilization,     to    assist    In    can^ 
Ing   out    such    plans    by    means    of    loans   t.i 
State    and    local    public    agencies    designated 
by  the  State  legislature  or  the  Governor    ^ 
conduct  surveys  and   Investigations  relating 
to  conditions  and  factors  affecting,  and  the 
methods    of    accomplishing    mrwt   effectives 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  to  disseminate 
Information      concerning      these      activlUes 
Loans  to  State  and  local  public  agencies  shall 
be  made  only  If  such  plans  have  been  sub 
muted  to.  and  not  disapproved  within  forty 
five  days  by    the  State  agencv  having  super 
vlsx.ry   responsibility  over  such   plans    or  bv 
the  Oovernor  If  there  la  no  such  .State  agency 
No  appropriation  shall  be  made  .'or  any  single 
loan  under  this  subsection  in  excess  of  WSo - 
000  unless  such   loan  has  been  approved  by 
rewilutlons    adopted    by    the    Committee    on 
Agriculture  and   Forestry   of   the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of   Represenutlves       L<ians   under   this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  under  contracts  which 
will    provide,   under   such    terms   and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate   for 
the    repayment    thereof    m    not    more    than 
thirty  years,  with  Interest  at  the  average  rate 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, payable  by  the  Treasurv  on  lu  market- 
able   public   obligations   outsUndlng   at    the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  loan 
is  made,  which  are  neither  due   nor  callable 
for  redemption  for  fifteen  years  from  date  of 
Issue       Repayment   of  principal   and   Interest 
on    such    lc«ns    shall    begin    with    five    years 
(Section  32(e)   of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant    Act.    as    amended     by    Public    Law 
87   703.    section    102(c».    September    -27     1982 
76  Stat   607-608  ) 

Department  or  the  Air  Forc« 
(Title  50.  United  States  Codei 
The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Is  author- 
ized In  discharging  the  authority  given  In 
the  preceding  section  U>  muke  surveys,  to 
acquire  lands  and  rights  or  other  Interests 
pertaining  thereUi.  Including  the  temporary 
use  thereof,  by  donation,  purchase  exchange 
of  Government-(jwned  lands,  or  otherwise 
without  regard  to  section  3648.  Revised 
Statutes  as  amended  Prior  to  the  acquisi- 
tion under  the  authority  of  this  section  of 
any  lands  or  rights  or  other  Interest  pertain- 
ing thereto,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
shall  come  Into  agreement  with  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to  the 
acquisition  of  such  lands,  rights,  or  other 
Interests  (Chapter  19  (guided  missiles*, 
section  502  Acquisition  of  land  Act  of  May 
11    1949.  sec    2,  63  Stnt.  661 
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Department    or    the    Interior;    Bitreau    or 
Indian  Ateairs 

(Title  25,  United  States  Code) 
Except  for  electric  utility  systems  con- 
.structed  and  operated  as  a  part  of  an  Ir- 
rigation system,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  contract  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  considers  to  be  In  the 
best  Interest  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  sale,  operation,  maintenance,  repairs,  or 
relocation  of  Government-owned  utilities 
and  utility  systems  and  appurtenances  used 
in  the  administration  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  The  Secretary  shall  not  execute 
a  contract  pursuant  to  this  Act  until  he 
has  submitted  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  copy  of  the  con- 
tract and  a  statement  of  his  reasons  for 
proposing  the  contract,  and  until  such  ma- 
terials have  lain  before  the  Committees  for 
gixty  days  (excluding  the  time  during  which 
either  House  is  In  recess  for  more  than  three 
days)  unless  prior  thereto  the  Secretary  Is 
notified  that  neither  committee  has  any  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  contract.  (Chapter 
1.  section  16.  Utility  facilities  used  in  ad- 
ministration. Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Pub- 
lic Law  87-279,  September  22,  1961,  75  Stat. 
577.) 


Department    or    the     Interior;     National 
Park  Service 

(Title  16.  United  States  Code) 

Sec   17b-l.  Reports  to  Congressional  Officers. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  on 
and  after  July  31.  1963,  report  In  detail  all 
proposed  awards  of  concession  leases  and 
contracts  Involving  a  gross  annual  business 
of  $100,000  or  more,  or  of  more  than  five 
years  In  duration.  Including  renewals  there- 
of, sixty  days  before  such  awards  are  made, 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  trans- 
mission to  the  appropriate  committees. 
(July  31,  1953.  ch  298.  title  I.  sec.  1.  67  Stat. 
271;  July  14.  1956.  ch    698.  70  Stat    543  ) 


OmcE  OF  Civil   and  Detense   Mobilization 

Title  60  appendix.  United  States  Code 

Sec.  2285  Real  property  transactions — Re- 
ports to  the  Armed  Services 
Committees. 

(a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  ClvU  and 
Defense  Mobilization,  or  his  designee,  may 
not  enter  Into  any  of  the  following  listed 
transactions  by  or  for  the  use  of  that  agency 
until  after  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from 
the  date  upon  which  a  report  of  the  facta 
concerning  the  proposed  transaction  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

( 1 )  An  acquisition  of  fee  title  to  any  real 
property.  If  the  estimated  price  Is  more  than 
$50,000. 

(2)  A  lease  of  any  real  property  to  the 
United  States.  If  the  estimated  annual  rental 
Is  more  than  $50,000 

(3)  A  lease  of  real  property  owned  by  the 
United  States,  if  the  estimated  annual  rental 
Is  more  than  $50,000. 

(4)  A  transfer  of  real  property  owned  by 
the  United  States  to  another  Federal  agency 
or  another  military  department,  or  to  a  State, 
If  the  estimated  value  Is  more  than  $50,000 

(5)  A  report  of  excess  real  property  owned 
by  the  United  States  to  a  disposal  agency,  If 
the  estimated  value  Is  more  than  $50,000. 

If  a  transaction  covered  by  clause  (1)  or  (2) 
Is  part  of  a  project,  the  report  must  Include 
a  summarization  of  the  general  plan  for  that 
project.  Including  an  estimate  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  lands  to  be  acquired  or  leases  to 
be  made. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  OfTlce  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization  shall  report  quarterly 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  on 


transactions  described  in  subsection  (a)  that 
involve  an  estimated  value  of  more  than 
$5,000  but  not  more  than  $50,000. 

(c)  This  section  applies  only  to  real  prop- 
erty In  the  States  of  the  Union,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico.  It  does  not 
apply  to  real  property  for  river  and  harbor 
projects  or  flood -control  projects,  or  to  leases 
of  Government-owned  real  property  for  agri- 
cultural or  grazing  purposes. 

(d)  A  statement  In  an  Instrument  of  con- 
veyance. Including  a  lease,  that  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  have  been  met.  or  that 
the  conveyance  Is  not  subject  to  this  section, 
Is  conclusive  (August  10,  1956,  c.  1041,  sec. 
43.  70A  SUt.  636.  amended  June  25,  1959, 
PubUc  Law  86-70.  sec.  37.  73  Stat.  150;  June 
8.  1960,  Public  Law  86-500,  title  V.  sec.  512, 
74  Stat.  187;  July  12.  1960.  Public  Law  86- 
624.  sec.  38,  74  Stat.  421.) 


National    AERONAtmcs    and    Space 
Administration 

(Public  Law  86-45) 
Sec  4,  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  no  appropriation  may  be 
made  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  unless  previously  author- 
ized by  legislation  hereafter  enacted  by  the 
Congress  (Public  Law  86—46,  section  4, 
June  15.  1959,  73  Stat,  75.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

(Sees.  3  and  4  of  H.R.  5466,  88th  Congress) 

Sec  3.  Not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
1(a)  hereof  may  be  transferred  to  the  "Con- 
struction of  facilities"  appropriation,  and, 
when  so  transferred,  together  with  $30,000.- 
000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  1(b)  hereof,  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  to  construct,  expand,  or  modify 
laboratories  and  other  Installations  at  any 
location  (Including  locations  specified  In 
subsection  Kb)),  If  (1)  the  Administrator 
determines  such  action  to  t>e  necessary  be- 
cause of  changes  In  the  national  program  of 
aeronautical  and  space  activities  or  new 
scientific  or  engineering  developments,  and 
(2)  he  determines  that  deferral  of  such 
action  until  the  enactment  of  the  next  au- 
thorization Act  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  Interest  of  the  Nation  In  aeronautical 
and  space  activities.  The  funds  so  made 
available  may  be  expended  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, convert,  rehabilitate,  or  Install  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurte- 
nances, utilities,  and  equipment.  No  por- 
tion of  such  sums  may  be  obligated  for  ex- 
penditure or  expended  to  construct,  expand, 
or  modify  laboratories  and  other  installa- 
tions until  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
has  transmitted  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  a 
written  report  containing  a  full  and  com- 
plete statement  concerning  (1)  the  nature 
of  such  construction,  expansion,  or  modi- 
fication, (2)  the  cost  thereof,  including  the 
cost  of  any  real  estate  action  pertaining 
thereto,  and  (3)  the  reason  why  such  con- 
struction, expansion,  or  modification  Is  nec- 
essary In  the  national  Interest.  No  such 
funds  may  be  used  for  any  construction,  ex- 
pansion, or  modification  if  authorization  for 
such  construction,  expansion,  or  modifica- 
tion previously  has  been  denied  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sec  4  The  Administrator  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  transfer,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  Act,  to  any  other 
agency  of  the  Government  whenever  the 
Administrator  determines  such  transfer  nec- 
essary for  the  efficient  accomplishment  of 
the  objectives  for  which  the  funds  have  been 
appropriated.  Not  more  than  $20,000,000  of 
the   funds   authorized   by  this  Act  may  be 


transferred  by  the  Administrator  under  this 
section,  and  no  transfer  in  excess  of  $250,000 
shall  be  made  under  this  section  unless  the 
Administrator  has  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  written  statement  concerning 
the  amount  and  purpose  of,  and  the  reason 
for,  such  transfer,  and  ( 1 )  each  such  com- 
mittee has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator 
written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  that  transfer,  or 
(2)  thirty  days  have  passed  after  the  trans- 
mittal by  the  Administrator  of  such  state- 
ment to  those  committees.  (H.R.  6466,  88th 
Congress:  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Authorization  Act, 
1964.) 

(Title  50,  United  States  Code) 
The  Administrator  Is  authorized.  In  imple- 
mentation of  the  unitary  plan,  to  construct 
and  equip  transsonic  or  supersonic  wind 
tunnels  of  a  size,  design  and  character  ade- 
quate for  the  efficient  conduct  of  experi- 
mental work  In  support  of  long-range  funda- 
mental research  at  educational  institutions 
within  the  continental  United  States,  to  be 
selected  by  the  Administrator  or  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  such  institutions  to  pro- 
vide for  such  construction  and  equipment, 
at  a  total  cost  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000: 
Provided,  That  the  Administrator  may,  in  his 
discretion,  after  consultation  with  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress,  vest  title  to  the  facilities 
completed  pursuant  to  this  section  in  such 
educational  institutions  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  deemed  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States.  (Octo- 
ber 27.  1949,  ch.  766.  title  I,  sec.  102,  63  Stat. 
936:  July  29,  1958.  Public  Law  85-568,  title 
III,  sec.  301(d)  (2).  (3)  ,  72  Stat    433.) 


Authorization  of  Public  Buildings 
(Title  40,  United  States  Code,  ch,  12,  sec.  606; 
Approval    of    proposed    projects    by    Con- 
gress ) 

(a)  Limitation  of  funds;  transmission  to 
Congress  of  prospectus  of  proposed  project. 

In  order  to  Insure  the  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  public  buildings  throughout  the 
United  States  with  due  regard  for  the  com- 
parative urgency  of  need  for  such  buildings, 
except  as  provided  in  section  603  of  this 
title,  no  appropriation  shall  be  made  to  con- 
struct any  public  building  or  to  acquire  any 
building  to  be  used  as  a  public  building  In- 
volving an  expenditure  In  excess  of  $100,000, 
and  no  appropriation  shall  be  made  to  alter 
any  public  building  Involving  an  expenditure 
in  excess  of  $200,000,  if  such  construction, 
alteration,  or  acquisition  has  not  been  ap- 
proved by  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  respectively,  and 
such  approval  has  not  been  rescinded  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  For 
the  purpose  of  securing  consideration  of  such 
approval  the  Administrator  shall  transmit  to 
Congress  a  prospectus  of  the  proposed  proj- 
ect, including  (but  not  limited  to)  — 

( 1 )  a  brief  description  of  the  building  to 
be  constructed,  altered,  or  acquired  under 
this  chapter; 

(2)  the  location  of  the  project,  and  an  es- 
timate of  the  maximum  cost  of  the  project: 

(3)  a  comprehensive  plan  for  providing 
space  for  all  Government  oflBcers  and  em- 
ployees In  the  locality  of  the  proposed  proj- 
ect, having  due  regard  for  suitable  space 
which  may  continue  to  be  available  in  exist- 
ing Government-owned  buildings  and  in 
rented  buildings; 

(4)  a  statement  by  the  Administrator  that 
suitable  space  owned  by  the  Government  is 
not  available  and  that  suitable  rental  space 
is  not  available  at  a  price  commensurate 
with  that  to  be  afforded  through  the  pro- 
jXMsed  action;  and 
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(5)  a  statament  of  rents  and  other  housing 
costs  currenUy  being  paid  by  the  OoTem- 
ment  for  F'ederal  agencies  to  be  hooaed  In 
the  building  to  be  constructed,  altered,  or 
acquired. 

(b)  Increase  of  estimated  maximum  cost. 

The  estimated  maximum  cost  of  any  proj- 
ect approyed  under  this  section  as  set  forth 
In  any  prospectus  may  be  Increased  by  an 
amount  eq^lal  to  the  percentage  Increase,  tf 
any,  as  determined  by  the  AdmlnUtrator,  In 
construction,  or  alteration  costs,  as  the  case 
may  be.  from  the  date  of  transmittal  of  such 
prospectus  to  Congrees,  but  In  no  event  shall 
the  Increase  authorized  by  this  subsection 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  such  estimated  max- 
imum costs. 

(c)  Rescission  of  approval  for  failure  to 
make  appropriations  for  project. 

In  the  case  of  any  project  approved  for 
construction,  alteration,  or  acquisition  by 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves. 
respectively.  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  for  which  an  appropria- 
tion has  not  been  made  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  such  approval,  either  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
Hoxise  of  Representatives,  may  rescind,  by 
resolution.  Its  approval  of  such  project  at 
any  time  thereafter  before  such  an  appropri- 
ation has  been  made. 

(d)  Restriction  on  approval  of  new  projects. 
The   Committee   on  Public   Works  of   the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
respectively,  shall   not  approve  any  project 
for  construction,   alteration,   or   acquisition 
under  subsection  (a)  of  thU  section  whenever 
there    are    thirty   or    more    projects   the   es- 
timated maximum  cost  of  each  of  which  is 
In  excess  of  #100.000  which  have   been  ap- 
proved  for  more  than  one  year  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  but  for  which  ap- 
proprUtions  have  not  been  made,  until  there 
has  been  a  rescission  of  approval  under  sub- 
section (c)   of  this  section  or  appropriations 
are   made  which   result   In   their   being   less 
than    thirty    such    projects.       (Public    Law 
88-249,  par    7,  Sept    9.  1959.  73  Stat    480  ) 


tees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  transactions 
described  In  subsection  (a)  that  Involve  an 
estimated  value  of  more  than  $8,000  but  not 
more  than  $50,000. 

(c)  This  section  applies  only  to  real  prop- 
erty In  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
It  does  not  apply  to  real  property  for  river 
and  harbcw  projects  or  flood  control  projects, 
or  to  leases  of  Government-owned  real  prop- 
erty for  agricultural  or  grazing  purposes 

(d(  A  statement  In  an  Instrument  of  con- 
veyance, including  a  lease,  that  the  require- 
ments, of  this  section  have  been  met.  or  that 
the  conveyance  Is  not  subject  to  this  section 
Is  conclusive.  (As  amended  June  25.  1959. 
Public  Law  88-70.  sec.  6(c).  73  Stat  142- 
June  8.  1960,  Public  Law  86-500.  title  V  sec 
511(1).  74  Stat.  188;  July  12.  1960.  Public 
Law  86-624.  sec    4(c).  74  Stat.  411   ) 
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Re.\l    Propskty    TaANSACTioNs    BT    DEP.\rr- 

MKNT    OF    DETCNSB 

Title    10.   United   States  Code,   section   2662 
real  property  transactions— Reports  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committees 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment, or  his  designee,  may  not  enter  Into 
any  of  the  following-listed  transactions  by  or 
for  the  use  of  that  department  until  after 
the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  date 
upon  which  a  report  of  the  facts  concerning 
the  proposed  transaction  Is  submitted  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and   House  of  Representatives: 

(1)  An  acquisition  of  fee  title  to  any  real 
property.  If  the  estimated  price  Is  more  than 
$50,000 

(3)  A  lease  of  any  real  property  to  the 
United  Sutes,  If  the  estimated  annual  renUl 
Is  more  than  $50,000. 

(3)  A  lease  of  real  property  owned  by  the 
United  States,  If  the  estimated  annual  rental 
Is  more  than  $50,000 

(4)  A  transfer  of  real  property  owned  by 
the  United  States  to  another  Federal  agency 
or  another  military  department  or  to  a  State, 
if  the  estimated  value  is  more  than  $50,000. 

(5)  A  report  of  excess  real  property  owned 
by  the  United  States  to  a  disposal  agency.  If 
the  estimated  value  Is  more  than  $50,000. 

If  a  transaction  covered  by  clause  ( 1 )  or 
(2)  is  part  of  a  project,  the  report  must  In- 
clude a  summarization  of  the  general  plan 
for  that  project,  including  an  estimate  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  lands  to  be  acquired  or 
leases  to  be  made. 

(b  I  The  Secretary  of  each  military  depart- 
ment shall  report  quarterly  to  the  Conunlt- 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Do  I  understand,  then, 
under  this  legislation  an  authorization 
bill  could  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  which  would  authorize  an  appro- 
priation in  a  lump-sum  amount,  then 
that  would  be  distributed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  as  to  where 
these  hospitals  shall  be  built?  Will  the 
gentleman  explain  the  procedure  on 
that? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No  That  is  just  what 
we  are  trying  to  get  away  from.  There 
is  already  the  authorization  for  $75  mil- 
lion each  year.  What  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  make  sure  that  the  plans  for 
hospitals  that  are  to  be  rehabilitated  and 
the  new  hospitals  that  will  be  built  are 
approved  first  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  BOW.  Do  I  understand  when  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  deter- 
mines where  a  hospital  shall  be  built  or 
when  there  shall  be  alterations  under  the 
bill  of  the  amount  provided  in  the  bill. 
they  will  then  come  to  the  House  for 
authorization?  The  determination  is 
not  made  by  the  committee  but  is 
actually  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
so  far  as  determination  of  location  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  No.  that  is 
not  correct.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion will  make  a  determination  of  loca- 
tion, construction,  modernization,  or 
repair.  Then  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  will  review  that  decision  if 
it  Involves  $100,000  for  new  construction 
or  $200,000  for  renovation  of  existing 
facilities. 

Mr.  BOW.  In  other  words,  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  will  have 
sole  authority  on  where  the  hospitals  will 
be  built  and  where  the  alterations  will 
be  made,  and  there  will  not  be  an  op- 
portunity on  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
other  Members  to  voice  their  opinion  as 
to  where  hospitals  may  go  or  to  vote  for 
or  against  the  location?  This  puts 
authority  completely  within  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  It  puts  the 
authorizing  authority  strictly  with  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  but  the 
whole  House  will  have  an  opportunity  on 
the  appropriations  to  state  their  objec- 
Uons  and  views.  Today,  only  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  considers  these 
matters. 


Mr  BOW     They  would  have  the  first 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  approprta 
tions.    But  let  u«  assume  that  on  an  an 
propriation  biU  it  should  be  determined 
that  hospitals  should  be  built  elsewhere 
there  would  be  no  such  authority  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  do  that' 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  There  would 
not  be.  and  that  is  true  in  other  laws 
such  as  under  the  Public  BuildlnK  Art 
of  1959.  " 

Mr.  BOW.  I  do  not  think  there  should 
be.  I  do  not  think  It  is  a  matter  for  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Is  there  ever 
a  time  when  the  House  itself  makes  a 
determination  or  is  the  sole  authority 
going  to  be  with  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  will  be  with 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

Mr.  BOW.     I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr 

BURKHALTKRl. 

Mr.  BURKHALTER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  if  the  representatives  of 
the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  their  legislative  committees  or 
legislative  commissions  have  taken  any 
action  one  way  or  the  other  on  this  pro- 
posed legislation? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  No.  This  is 
something  that  was  simply  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  We  did  not  ask  them 
to  testify. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez  1 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  bill  for  several  rea- 
sons, first  and  foremost,  because  of  the 
method  and  manner  in  which  this  bill 
was  entertained.  As  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain, the  Veteraiis'  Administration  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  present  its 
case  to  the  committee.  If  you  will  notice 
your  copy  of  the  bill,  you  will  see  that 
the  committee  struck  out  the  original 
version  of  the  bill  which  would  have  al- 
tered quite  a  bit  the  procedure  which  if 
the  Hou.se  approves  the  present  version 
of  the  bill,  will  be  sanctioned  by  the 
House.  The  net  effect  of  this  bill,  if 
passed  and  approved,  will  be  basically 
unconstitutional,  in  my  opinion. 

For  one  thing,  it  will  give  unprece- 
dented veto  power  to  one  single  commit- 
tee in  the  Congress,  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  This  committee  will 
have  the  veto  power  over  the  adminis- 
trative branch  of  the  Government  in  itjs 
study,  selection,  and  choice  of  sites  or 
remodeling  and  reconstruction.  It  will 
have  the  veto  power  over  the  appropria- 
tion subcommittee  of  the  House.  It  will 
have  veto  power  over  the  President.  It 
will  have  veto  power  over  eveiy  single 
a.spect  of  study  and  scrutiny  In  the  se- 
lection and  fixing  of  sites  for  the  con- 
struction of  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals. 

If  you  will  notice,  the  date  of  this  bill 
is  March  28.  when  it  was  approved 
and  passed  out  You  will  notice  in  the 
report  pilnted  by  the  committee  that 
there  Is  no  actual  comment  on  the  ver- 
sion that  you  are  iu;tlng  on  today  or  be- 
ing a.sked  to  act  upon  today     The  letter 
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by  way  of  criticism  which  Is  printed  in 
the  report  is  a  letter  from  the  adminis- 
trator with  reference  to  the  version 
which  he  thought  would  be  passed  out 
by  the  committee  but  not  the  present 
version.  If  you  will  read  carefully  the 
provisions  of  the  act  which  you  are  be- 
ing asked  to  approve,  you  will  find  that 
this  committee  will  have  an  unlimited 
amount  of  time  in  providing  the  selec- 
tion of  sites  or  the  constnjction  of  a 
hospital.  If  you  will  notice  the  original 
version,  which  was  struck  out  here,  there 
was  a  90-day  limitation.  There  was  a 
90-day  period  In  which  it  was  manda- 
te i-y  that  this  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee should  come  in  and  by  resolution 
disapprove  the  site  selection  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  but  that  limita- 
tion has  been  removed  and  does  not  now 
exist  in  the  present  version  which  this 
House  Is  being  asked  to  sanction. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  if  we  were 
to  carefully  study  this  bill  and  the  ef- 
fect and  impact  of  this  legislation,  that 
in  your  sober  judgment  and  wisdom  you 
will  reject  this  bill.  I  believe  the  gene- 
sis, the  history  of  this  bill,  is  one  that 
is  born  out  of  anger,  so  to  s(>eak,  and 
not  because  of  mature  judgment  and 
study  as  to  the  actual  need  for  the  type 
of  legislation  which  is  actually  written 
in  this  bill  which  we  are  being  asked  to 
vote  upon  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  lespectfully  urge  that 
you  not  appiove  this  bill  in  its  present 
form. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr  Haley  1. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  says  that 
this  bill  will  not  stand  a  court  test.  I 
want  to  inform  my  friend  that  this  legis- 
lation is  based  on  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959.  It  has  already  stood  a  court 
test.  This  authority  that  this  committee 
particularly  is  asking  for  is  no  different 
than  that  of  any  other  committee. 

You  have  a  similar  provision  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  in  Civil  Defense,  in 
the  Atomic  Eiiergy  Commission,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Air  Force, 
the  National  Park  Service,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
and  the  Foreign  Buildings  Service  Act. 
So  this  is  not  unusual  authority  to  give 
to  a  committee.  It  is  already  well 
grounded  and  has  passed  the  test  of  time 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
certainly  has  .stood  the  test  of  a  court 
case. 

Mr  ADAIR.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
this  legislation  in  part,  but  I  am  opposed 
to  it  in  part.  What  members  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affaiis  Committee  are  attempting 
to  do  here  today  is  to  inflict  upon  the 
House  the  same  discrimination  that  is 
being  practiced  upon  them  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  they  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  do  that.  All  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  a  vital  interest 
in  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
that  have  been  and  will  be  spent  upon 
veterans  hospitals  all  over  the  country. 
For  the  committee  to  come  here  and  say, 
in  effect,  that  It  will  be  the  sole  arbiter 


in  the  matter  of  authorization  I  say  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  prepare  an  amendment  to  give 
the  whole  House  the  same  thing,  I  will 
be  glad  to  support  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  have  such  an 
amendment  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  submit  it  I  will  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  I  wonder 
how  this  works  over  in  the  Senate.  Does 
the  Senate  have  anything  to  say  about 
It?  Shall  the  House  have  complete  juris- 
diction? Does  their  committee  have  the 
same  authority? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, the  Senate  can  fight  its  own  battles. 
I  am  not  primarily  interested  in  that. 
I  am  Interested  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  having  some- 
thing to  .say  about  these  building  pro- 
grams that  are  going  on.  This  applies  to 
the  Public  Buildings  Act.  Except  for  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
we  are  being  shortchanged  Insofar  as 
having  anything  to  say,  or  practically 
anything  to  say,  about  the  construction 
of  public  buildings.  Of  course  they  go 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  but 
how  many  Members  of  the  House  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, and  how  any  Members  of  the 
House  are  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works?  The  great  majority  of 
the  Members  are  being  shortchanged, 
and  I  do  not  piopose  to  stand  idly  by 
today  and  be  shortchanged  insofar  as 
having  something  to  say  about  the  vet- 
erans' hospital  building  program.  I  want 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
to  have  primary  jurisdiction.  This  busi- 
ness of  delegating  authority  exclusively 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  no 
good.  If  it  were  iwssible  to  amend  this 
bill  to  deal  with  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  I  would  certainly  do  it,  but  an 
amendment  of  that  nature  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  because  it  would 
not  be  germane  to  the  bill. 

It  is  high  time  that  Members  of  the 
House,  and  not  merely  members  of  two 
or  three  committees,  asserted  the  right 
to  know  what  is  going  on  and  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  what  is  going  on  with 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  spent 
on  Federal  buildings. 

I  w-ill  offer  an  amendment  if  I  can  be 
recognized  for  that  purpose  that  will 
take  care  of  the  committee  and  all  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  will  support  such  an 
amendment  as  the  gentleman  proposes, 
but  I  would  also  like  some  time  along 
the  road  somewhere  to  go  back  and  take 


this  same  authority  away  from  these 
various  other  departments  and  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  all 
the  way  on  it. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
it  the  purpose  of  the  gentleman  by  his 
proposed  amendment  to  make  it  neces- 
sary that  this  House  vote  on  every  re- 
mcdeling  and  repair  job  of  $200,000  or 
every  new  construction  of  $100,000  in 
veterans'  hospitals?  Because  that  is 
what  the  amendment  would  do,  as  I  un- 
derstand it. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Well,  why  not? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  think  it  would 
make  this  House  rather  busy,  if  we  were 
to  have  to  consider  every  repair  job  or 
every  new  construction,  in  the  huge  sys- 
tem of  veterans  hospitals. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  get  that  in  other 
legislation.  We  get  a  military  construc- 
tion bill  on  the  House  floor  dealing  in 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  in 
detail. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  That  may  be 
true,  but  these  repairs  may  not  be  rou- 
tine. Let  us  say  that  a  hospital  is 
damaged  by  a  sudden  flash  flood  or  by  a 
storm  of  some  kind,  making  repairs 
necessary.  Then  the  House  would  have 
to  go  into  session  and  go  through  all  this 
rigmarole  of  passing  enabling  legislation 
before  the  Veterans'  Administration 
could  act.  And  recall  also,  the  gentle- 
men's amendment  would  likewise  imply 
action  by  the  other  body.  I  cannot  con- 
cur in  the  gentleman's  suggestion. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  A  few  years  ago  in 
California  one  of  our  major  hospitals 
was  seriously  damaged  by  -in  earth- 
quake. It  had  to  be  repaired  immedi- 
ately in  order  to  take  care  of  the  need. 
Personally  I  do  not  think  wa  should  have 
this  kind  of  limitation  of  having  the 
House  of  Representatives  approve  a  re- 
pair job  of  $100,000.  Sometimes  we  may 
require  fairly  rapid  action.  The  com- 
mittee can  take  that  action.  On  past 
experience,  the  House  frequently  is  not 
able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  insurmount- 
able about  that?  You  can  set  up  a 
$500,000  or  a  $1  million  contingency 
fund,  tf  you  want  to,  and  these  cases  can 
be  scrutinized  and  supervised  by  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  This  could 
happen  to  any  other  Government  build- 
ing. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  As  I  recall,  in  the 
earthquake  I  mentioned,  the  repairs  in- 
volved exceeded  $1  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.     All  right;  so  what? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  that  case  it  should  be  p>ossible  to  act 
more  rapidly  than  the  House  has  dem- 
onstrated its  capability  of  acting  in  the 
past  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  has 
expired. 
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Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr    Cramer  I. 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  legislation :  but  also  in 
support  of  an  amendment  which  I  Intend 
to  offer  at  the  proper  time,  if  I  am  given 
the  opportunity  to  do  so.  based  partly 
upon  the  question  asked  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Matthews  1  and 
on  a  similar  situation  which  is  known 
to  exist,  relating  to  a  hospital  in  my  dis- 
trict. That  is  w  here  you  have  •Technical 
surveys"  money  already  appropriated, 
and  a  project  already  underway.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  Bay  Pines  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Hospital  in  my  district  for 
which  SI  722  million  has  already  been  ap- 
propriated. But.  because  construction 
has  not  yet  started,  under  the  language 
of  this  bill,  this  authorized  hospital 
would  have  to  be  reauthorized 

It  has  been  stated  here  that  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  committee  to  in- 
clude such  projects.  However,  in  reading 
the  bill,  I  think  it  would  certainly  be  sub- 
ject to  such  a  construction,  because,  as 
reported  out,  the  bill  says: 

No  appropriation  shall  be  made  to  con- 
struct any  hospitals,  domlcillaries.  or  out- 
patient  dispensary    faculties — 
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And  so  forth,  without  the  approval  un- 
der certain  conditions  of  the  Veterai^s" 
Affairs  Committee. 

Let  me  say  that  I  very  much  favor 
the  Congress  having  something  to  say 
about   veterans'   hospitals   and   matters 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee;  just  as  I  did  in  con- 
nection   with    public    works,    when    we 
had   in   1959   the  public   works  bill   be- 
fore the  Congress,  relatmg  to  the  con- 
sti-uction  of  public  buildings.     The  dis- 
tinguished   gentleman    from    Alabama. 
Congressman    Jones,    and    myself    and 
members  of  our  committee  spent  many 
hours  in  evolving  that  legislation.     This 
follows  the  same  procedure      But  in  that 
legislation  I  pointed  out  there  is  a  defi- 
nition   of    "construction."    I    asked    if 
there  was  such  a  definition  in  this  bill 
and.  of  course,  obviously  there  is  not.    In 
that  other  legislation,  as  appears  in  title 
40.  section  612.  the  term  "construction" 
is  specifically  defined.    Of  course,  this  is 
the   definition   that  I   would   expect  of 
"construction"  that   would   be   given   to 
this  legislation,  particularly  in  that  the 
public  buildings  bill  has  been  cited  a^ 
a  precedent. 
That  definition  Is; 

The  terms  "construct"  and  "alter"  include 
preliminary  planning,  studies,  surveys,  de- 
signs, plans,  working  drawings,  specifications, 
procedures,  and  other  similar  actions  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  or  alteration,  as  the 
case  may  be.  or  a  public  building. 

I  think  obviously  this  would  be  a  defi- 
nition of  "construction"  in  this  bill. 
Therefore  it  would  be  my  intention  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  clarify  the  situa- 
tion and  make  certain  that  it  does  not 
apply  to  instances  where  architectural, 
engineering,  and  planning  surveys 
money  has  been  appropriated  in  the  past. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
committee. 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  have  read  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  I  do  not  believe  it  changes 
the  intent  of  the  bill  at  all  and  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  concur  in  the  state- 
ment just  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  am  familiar  with  the  pro- 
posed amendment  and  find  no  objection 
to  it 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  both  the  gen- 
tlemen very  much.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  some  reference  be  made  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  act  in  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  ha.s  been 
amended  accordingly.  I  think  this  gives 
the  Congress  more  to  say  about  vet- 
erans' hospitals  today  than  it  has  had 
in  the  past,  because  it  has  had  little  or 
nothing  to  say  in  the  matter  of  authori- 
zation or  legislatively  as  it  relates  to 
veterans'  hospitals  through  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee.  It  is  about 
time  Congress  recaptured  some  of  the 
authority  which  has  been  here  usurped 
by  or  delegated  to  previously  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovemmcnt, 
in  this  instance  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

I  hope  the  bill  passes. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana  fMr    ROUDEBUSHl. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  to  ask  some 
questions  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr, 

TEAGtTEl. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  overall  plan- 
ning of  the  location  of  hospitals  would 
still  rest  with  the  Veterans'  AdmiiiLstra- 
tlon  under  this  legislation,  but  you  would 
have  the  right  to  audit  and  approve 
these  plans  before  they  were  finalized"' 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH  It  is  going  to  give 
Congress  through  its  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  the  right  to  look  into 
these  plans  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  not  be  kept  in  the  dark.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  will  have  to 
come  to  your  committee,  so  that  you 
may  find  out  where  these  projects  are 
to  be  constructed  or  renovated'' 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is, 
correct. 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH  With  that  ex- 
planation, I  think  this  legislation  can 
serve  a  worthwhile  purpose 

Mr  TE^^GUE  of  Texas.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  fMr.  HolifieldI. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr  Chairman,  not 
being  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  I  am  not  aware  of  their 
problem  but  I  rather  feel  I  am  sympa- 
thetic in  a  way.  because  in  our  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  we  are  in  this 
position  from  the  standpoint  of  author- 
ization. 

Gradually  over  the  years  facilities  of 
the  atomic  energy  program   have  t)een 


built  The  Joint  Committee  now  finds 
itself  in  the  povsition  of  scrutinizing 
only  8  percent  of  the  budget.  We  are 
going  to  come  in  here  next  week  with 
an  approximately  $200  million  authoriza- 
tion bill  This  is  in  relation  to  the  $2  T 
billion  budget  of  the  atomic  ener*^ 
program 

In  1946  when  the  original  act  wa.s 
pa.ssed  and  again  In  1954  when  It  was 
amended  the  basic  act  authorized  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  research,  and  de- 
velopment a.s  the  basic  statutory  au- 
thorization for  the  Atomic  Enorey 
Committee  Therefore,  we  In  the  Joint 
Committee  had  no  chance  to  look  at 
their  budget  and  scrutinize  it  line  item 
by  line  item  except  In  a  narrow  area 
So.  gradually  over  the  year.s  we  have 
found  program.s  started  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  maybe  several 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  some  in- 
stances have  been  spent  on  a  particular 
project,  and  then  they  come  to  us  for  a 
$5  or  $10  million  facility  to  further  thi.s 
particular  program 

We  are  faced  at  that  time  with  a  pro- 
gram that  has  been  started  and  carrif^d 
on  for  2  or  3  years,  and  we  are  placed  in 
the  position  of  either  denying  a  vital 
facility  or.  If  we  authorize  that  vital  fa- 
cility, which  may  be  small  moneywise 
In  relation  to  the  entire  program,  then 
we  commit  o  uselves  not  only  to  the  pro- 
gram In  the  past  but  maybe  a  rapidly 
expanding  program  In  the  future 

So  the  .subcommittee  on  authorization 
which  I  chair  this  year  has  taken  action 
on  this,  and  we  Intend  to  come  In  with 
legislation  similar  to  this,  although  not 
Identical,  because  we  have  been  thinking 
al)out  this  and  working  on  it  for  several 
years  We  will  come  in  with  an  authori- 
zation bill  which  will  expand  the  author- 
ity of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  both  in  the  Hou.se  and  the  other 
body  to  explore  more  thoroughly  the.se 
programs  at  their  inception,  .so  that  we 
can  do  .something  al)out  them  We  are 
bringing  this  year's  authorization  bill  m 
with  an  approximate  10-percent  reduc- 
tion over  what  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  asked  for. 

As  the  result  of  .scnjtlnizlng  .some  of 
these  programs,  and  In  one  Instance  we 
have  refused  to  go  ahead  with  an  appro- 
priation for  a  facility  on  a  program     We 
want  to  look  at  It  more  carefully  before 
we  go  ahead      When  we  bring  the  au- 
thorization bill  to  the  floor  It  will  be  very 
carefully    thought   out      It   Ls   going    to 
broaden  the  Joint  Committee's  authority 
for  authorization.     The  House  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  act  upon  that  authori- 
zation      We    are    not    taking    unto    the 
committee  itself  this  power  to  do  this 
without  bringing   It  to  the  Hou.se.  and 
we   will   bring   to  the  House   this   bill.  I 
hope,  within  the  next  10  days  or  2  weeks. 
It  will,  in  effect,  give  our  committee  and 
the  Congre.ss  the  chance  to  look  at  the.se 
tremendous    expenditures    of    tens    and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  the 
Hou.se  can  work  its  will  upon  It  and  not 
have  It  done  by  administrative  action. 
As  I  understand  It.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Is  partly  the  purpose  or  the  main  purpose 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs  to 
obtain  scrutiny  In  these  areas  which  they 
have  not  l>een  allowed  to  scrutinize  be- 
fore.    The  legislation   that  we  hope  to 
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bring  to  the  floor  within  a  week  or  19 
days  will  be  carefully  thought  out  to 
guard  against  that  particular  pobit  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  raised. 

Mr.  HECKLER.     Mr.   Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOUFIKLD     I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  HBCHLJKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  from  California  will  yield, 
what  really  disturbs  me  about  this  bill 
Is  that  It  Imposes  a  tremendous  admin- 
istrative burden  on  the  Congress  at  a 
time  when  all  Members  and  committees 
of  Congress  are  overburdened  with  de- 
tailed work.  I  am  concerned  with  the 
assumption  of  power  by  Congress  which 
does  not  In  fact  belong  in  this  body.  I 
am  also  disturbed  that  perhaps  we  are 
forcing  an  advance  agreement  to  be 
made  by  an  executire  department  with 
a  congressional  committee  which,  al- 
though, constitutional,  seems  to  be  gtv- 
tng  the  power  of  a  detailed  veto  to  a 
slmrle  committee  of  Congress.  I  won- 
der If  this  power  really  belongs  in  Con- 
gress rather  than  in  the  orderly  adminis- 
tration of  the  executive  Iwanch  Would 
the  gentleman  from  California  Indicate 
to  me  whether  he  feels  that  this  »ets 
Congress  involved  In  too  much  detailed 
wrork,  and  the  minute  admlnlstratlre  de- 
tails which  might  more  properly  be 
handled  elsewhere?  I  was  disturbed  by 
the  description  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  gave  us  in  light  of  the  tre- 
mendous admlnlstratlre  burden  which 
the  Members  of  Congress  ar«l  their  com- 
mittees already  have  When  you  add 
additional  burdens  of  a  detailed  admln- 
lstratlre nature  on  top  of  that.  It  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  entirely  the  wrong  di- 
rection for  the  Congress  to  go. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  do  not  think  the 
Congress  should  go  into  the  detail — and 
I  do  not  know  what  the  gentleman's  In- 
terpretation of  that  word  Is — but  I  think 
the  executhre  department  does  hare  the 
right  to  administer  the  programs  which 
the  Congress  legislates.  I  do  not  think, 
howerer,  that  tremendous  programs 
should  be  embarked  upon  without  the 
consultation  of  the  committee  harlng 
jurisdiction.  I  am  looking  at  this  in 
terms  of  broad  authorteatlon  and  not  as 
to  the  detailed  administrative  part 
which  the  gentleman  seems  to  be  wor- 
ried about. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foDows: 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffrrss  assembled.  That  section 
5001(a)  of  title  Se,  T7nKed  States  Code,  la 
anven(le4l  by  addti^  at  tlM  snd  tbcreof  the 
following:  "WyMosvOT  a  report  la  submlttMl 
to  the  Bunau  of  tba  Budget  on  any  plana, 
surveys,  or  studtes  which  have  been  con- 
ducted with  reepect  to  constructiou.  moderxU- 
zatlon,  renovation,  or  major  repair  ol  any 
facility  under  this  aectlon,  the  Administrator 
shall  submit  an  Identtcal  copy  thereof  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Be- 
tore  any  oonstrucOon  modamteattoa,  reao- 
ratlon.  or  auior  repakr  at  any  faailty  to 
actuaUj  begua  uwtar  thla  sacikn.  the  Ad- 
inUUstrator  ahall  submit  a  report  thereon  to 
tiie   House  Committee   on   Veterans"   Affairs, 


and  BO  appropriation  may  thereafter  be 
made  or  uaed  for  such  conatracttoai,  modam- 
laatian.  renoratloB.  or  asajor  repair  tf  before 
the  expiratk>n  of  the  ftrat  nlaety  day  pcrloA 
o{  continuous  seseion  of  the  Congress  which 
ends  after  the  date  of  the  sutunlssion  of  such 
report  there  Is  adopted  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  a  resolution  stat- 
ing In  substance  that  the  committee  disap- 
proves the  use  of  appropriated  funds  fee 
such  construction,  modernisation,  renora- 
UoB,  or  major  repair  For  the  purposes  of  the 
previous  sentence,  continuity  of  session  of 
the  Congress  shaU  be  considered  as  broken 
only  by  adjournment  sine  die." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment. 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  inaert: 

•Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreseiUatives  of  the  VnttM  States  of 
America  in  Congreis  assembled,  TluU.  section 
5001  of  title  38,  tJnlted  States  Code,  Is  aniend- 
ed  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"  '(g)  (i)  No  appropriation  shaU  be  made  to 
construct  any  hospitals,  domlclliarles,  or  otrt- 
patient  dlspencary  facilities  or  to  acquire 
any  such  facilities  Involring  an  expenditure 
In  excess  of  •100,000.  and  iu>  approprUtlon 
shall  be  made  to  alter  any  such  facility  In- 
volving an  expenditure  In  excess  of  $200,000, 
If  such  construction,  alteration,  or  acquisi- 
tion has  not  been  approved  by  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Af- 
fairs at  the  House  of  RepreeentsUves.  and 
such  approval  has  not  been  rescinded  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 
For  the  purpose  of  securing  consideration  erf 
such  approval  the  Administrator  shall  trans- 
mit to  Congress  such  prospectus  of  the  pro- 
posed project,  including  (but  not  limited 
to)  — 

■"(A)  a  brief  description  of  the  facilities 
to  be  constructed,  altered,  or  aeqxtlred;  and 

"  '(B)  the  location  of  the  project,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  maximum  cost  at  the  project. 

"'(2)  The  estlnuited  maximum  cost  of 
any  project  approved  under  this  suhsecticHi 
as  set  forth  In  any  prospectus  jdaj  be  In- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to  the  percentage 
Increase,  If  any,  as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, In  construction  or  alteration 
costs,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  the  date  trf 
transmittal  of  such  proepectus  to  Congress, 
but  in  no  event  shall  the  Increase  aiitbor- 
Ized  by  this  paragraph  exceed  10  per  centum 
of  such  estimated  maximum  cost. 

•■  (3)  In  the  case  of  any  project  approved 
for  constrttctlon,  alteration,  or  acquisition, 
by  the  Committee  on  Veterans*  Aflalrs  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (1>  of  this  snbeec- 
tioa,  for  which  an  appropriation  has  not 
been  naade  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
such  approval,  the  Committee  nuiy  rescind, 
by  resolution,  its  approval  of  such  project  at 
any  time  thereafter  before  such  an  appropri- 
ation has  been  made'." 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (interrupting 
the  reading  of  the  am^idment).  Mr. 
CbairmaxL.  I  ask  unanimous  c(H)sent  that 
the  further  reading  ol  the  amendment 
be  dlspenfied  with  and  tiiat  the  bill  be 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  la  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ckakex  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  p«ge  a.  line  1». 
strike  out  "No"  and  insert  in  tteu  thereof 
the  following : 

"Except  In  the  case  of  any  project  of  con- 
struction, alteration  or  acquisition,  or  any 
phase   thereof,   with   respect  to   which   any 


appropriation  has   been  made  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  act  no". 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  no  objection  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
of  no  objection  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
to  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Let  me  say  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  have  any  retroactive  ef- 
fect on  hospitals  on  which  appropria- 
tions have  already  been  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  FMr.  CkamtkI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  r 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gao&s  to  the 
committee  amendment :  On  page  2,  strike  out 
line  as,  and  strike  out  all  of  jiage  8,  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "not  been 
specifically  authorized  by  law  ^lacted  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  TEAGUB  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  rentleraan 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUB  of  Texas.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we  hare 
each  Congress  between  MO  and  60f  bills 
in  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  that 
we  examine,  and  on  which  we  take  action. 
The  action  of  the  committee  in  this  par- 
ticular matter  was  in  Uie  bcbef  that  u  e 
were  being  helpful  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatlres  and  not  taking  somethmg 
away  from  it 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  I  am  per- 
sonally concerned.  I  will  aeeepl  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment,  though  I  would 
point  out  there  Is  amide  precedent  for 
the  bill  as  it  was  reported. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  SAYIiOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
genttonan  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gaitieman. 
Mr.  8AYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
lilLe  to  say  to  my  eoUeaviafe.  the  gentle- 
man fT(Hn  Iowa  [Mr.  Oaoaal.  that  as 
much  as  I  respect  him  and  appreciate  his 
view.  I  think  this  is  tiie  wrong  time  to 
have  this  amendment  adopted.  I  think 
it  goes  enth-ely  too  far  axkk  will  be  a 
burden  which  the  House  dwukl  not  be 
asked  to  assume  at  this  time.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  C»oea.  The  amendment  simply 
provides  than  any  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion construction  will  have  to  come  to 
the  House  of  BepresentBtives.  This  is 
the  procedure  for  other  coounittees  of 
the  House,  the  notable  exceptton  being 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  and  as  I 
have  previously  stated  the  House  ought 
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Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  wonder  if  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  gentleman,  however, 
that  the  procedures  set  out  on  pa«e  3 
for   submitting    a   project   through    the 


to  insist  upon  the  right  to  scrutinize  all 
public  works  projects. 

Mr  OBOSS."yes.  I  yield  u,  the  gen-     Sl?S^^r?diT.^'S^i'„"^th''r.i'„"-     "^i"«  "?  ">'  '^'"  '""ednTwy  TS 

Mr.  O^R-C^ .     ves.  Z  C^^^tS^at   ?ostf  Sv^^S^I     '^^n^S^.iP^^ 

that   goes   beyond   the   present   require-      th?  Ses^-'lnd  on   hne^T^"   "*"^ 

prospectus  method  to  the  co-^ITt^fo;  eni'ctmr  a^n^d^^^JiL/g^t;   Si^^e  b^ut  STeTrE^^'"  ,"^^' ^^^  "'^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

action    by    the    committee    and    subse-  House  and  Senate   and  the  full  bodvo?  Lt  n^^h^i.^  ""^^  ^^'^  °^  ^1« '^^is- 

''"^T"^^^'^^  Congress  be  abandoned?  both  the  House  iid^nate    bef^  you  ^^islatinn  «n  J  »^"!^**  *'"  '''"  ^  '"  ^he 

Mr.  GROSS.     There  is  no  necessity  for  could  have  even  a  S150  ooo  rpn«ir  nr^t  f//^^*'"'*'"  *"^  9"^  Congress  will  have  to 

the   language  on   page  3.     It  is  supe?-  ect   on  on'e  ^f'Vei  hospitlL^^^  m.t^H^^^h '/''X"'*^^"' ^"^'^  Com 

fluous.  if  my  amendment  is  adopted,  be-  correcf  hospitals,    is   that  m  ttee  does  but  after  the  procedure  set 

cause  all  VA  projects  would  have  to  come         Mr   GROSS     T  iu<t  ^rst  fv,.^..„v,  /  followed,  including  the  fll- 

to  the  committee  and  through  Uie  legS!  ing  I   2n  ^e  it  an  Pmlriln.v^  o  "*""  "'^f  ^  Prospectuses,  the  10-percent  di^. 

;3SP"i;r^--.»„  £i«f4j=S^lii  SS~£?;irt 

Mr  ORO«5«5      v«<,  °"   '^^^   *^^   establish   in     proper  review  of  these  dlffprpnf  o,.Iv, 

M;.?^^.^?hat  is  the  very  point     ge^n^fr^o^^tlT^t  ?t^^"^^  ^ -"^^-     ^Tt^^  aToV^^^^  "^^^^^^^^^ 
I  Wish  the  genUeman  to  sUte.  as  a  mat-         Mr   EDMONDSOr?^e,  theless.  the     oTo?'th%'rcSt'trtary'  e'S^^t  'o'f*lh^ 

gentleman   Is   in  agreement   that   he  is     Public  Buildings  Act      That  i^   to  h«^' 

taking  a  step  beyond  what  we  require  in     »»^'>- '—         -    •  '  ^^-  ^  ^*^e 

the  case  of  the  construction  of  post  offices 
or  other  public  buildings  under  present 
procedure,  making  it  more  difficult  to 
make  improvements,  repairs,  and  mod- 
ernizaUon,  as  well  sJs  construcUon  on 
our  veterans  hospitals 

Mr  GROSS  The  first  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered Is  that  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress ought  to  have  something  to  say 
about  the  hundreds  of  mllhons  of  dol- 
lars that  are  being  spent  The  commit- 
tees   dealing    with    veterans    legislation 


ter  of  record. 

Mr  GROSS.     Surely. 

Mr  CRAMER.  I  wish  for  the  gentle- 
man to  state  that  as  a  matter  of  legis- 
lative history— that  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  genUeman  to  strike  out  the 
requirements  for  the  submission  by  the 
Veterans  AdminlstraUon  of  a  prospectus 
to  the  committee. 

Mr  GROSS.     Not  at  all 

Mr.  CRAMER.  But,  this  is  an  addi- 
tional responsibility,  and  that  the  Con- 
grew  Itself  must  act  after  the  committee 
acts? 

Mr  GROSS  There  is  only  one  place 
where  the  Veterans'  Administration  can 
go.  and  that  is  where  they  ought  to  go,  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs,  and 
that  committe  shot-.ld  then  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  subject  of  sud- 
den disaster  or  calamity.  I  do  not  know 
the  law,  but  I  am  sure  the  Presidents 
disaster  fund  would  take  care  of  a  hos- 
pital that  was  damaged  by  f\re  or  earth- 
quake or  some  similar  catastrophe 

Mr.    CRAMER.     Mr     Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman   yield   further** 
Mr  GROSS      Yes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  reason  I  ask  the 
question  was  that  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  specifically  sets  out  the  procedure 
that  shall  be  followed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration in  submittlnp  the  prospectus  ^d 
proposed  buildings  to  the  Congress'  I 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  record 
showed  that  ?ven  though  the  bill  does 
not  so  state  now.  it  is  not  the  intenUon 
of  the  gentleman  that  the  prospectus 
In  the  future  should  not  be  submitted 
to  the  committee,  as  would  otherwise  be 
required  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS  Certainly  I  say  again 
there  is  only  one  place  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration should  go,  and  that  is  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  its  coun- 
terpart in  the  other  body 

Mr.    EDMONDSON       Mr     Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 


^ught  to  know  first  what  is  being  pro- 
Posed  and  why.  and  have  something  to 
say  about  it  Then  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  ought  to  come  to  all  the 
Members  of  the  House     My  amendment 


these  projects  acted  upon  within  a  rea 
•sonable  period  of  time.    If  not,  the  com- 
mittee can  reconsider  them  in  the  light 
of  other  projects  that  have  been  author 
ized  and  in  the  light  of  available  fund* 
and  they  do  not  sit  on  the  shelf  forever 
which   has   happened   in   the  case  of  a 
number  of  public  works  projects 

Mr  HOLIPIELD.  Mr  Chairman  will 
the  Kentleman  yield? 

Mr  CRAMER  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  California 

Mr  HOLFIELD  Will  the  gentleman 
explain  what  he  means  by  the  lO-percent 
contln^;ency  and  where  he  introduced  it' 

Mr  CRAMER.  It  is  in  the  present 
legislation,  in  paragraph  2,  page  3  line 
4.  which  provides  there  Is  a  10-percent 


provides  t„at   they  specfl-cMy  do  "ill^     ci;.cr;'uo,^;y-^o^rrj..1  l.nT^'^l 


that 

Mr  EDMONDSON  I  am  not  in  agree- 
ment with  the  gentleman  on  that.  We 
have  that  review  of  the  admlnLstratlve 
funds  and  the  appropriation  funds 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  for  the 
purpose  of  hoping  to  help  accomplish 
perhaps  what  the  gentleman  desires  to 
accomplish  but  without  taking  away 
from  the  bill  the  beneficial  aspecte  of  it 
I  am  concerned  that  the  proposal  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  strike 
out  page  3  which  contains  certain  provi- 
sions that  in  my  opinion  are  essential  for 
proper  management  and  administration 
of  the  program,  including  the  submission 
of  prospectuses  to  the  committee  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  a  permission 
as  contained  in  paragraph  2  for  a  10- 
percent  discretionary  or  latitude  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  over  and  above 
what  is  authorized  ir  a  monetary  figure 


in  excess  of  the  actual  dollar  value  of 
the  project  authorized.  There  has  to 
be  some  discretion,  and  the  10-percent 
dlscreUon  is  the  same  as  contained  in  the 
Public  Buildings  Act 

My  KubsUtute.  which  I  have  at  the 
desk  and  will  offer  at  the  proper  Ume 
wUl  still  do  as  the  genUeman  from  Iowa 
wishes  I  am  in  favor  of  that  That 
was  my  position  on  the  Public  Buildings 
Act.  but  we  could  not  get  an  agreement 
on  It  The  minority  was  In  favor  of 
acUon  by  tlie  Congress  in  addition  to 
the  committee. 

So  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  It. 
but  I  think  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  genUeman  from  Iowa  goes  farther 
than  even  he  Intends 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  wUl  yield  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw my  amendment  to  the  bill  if  the 
genUeman  can  assure  me  that  he  has 
an  amendment  which  will  bring  these 
authorlzaUons   to  the  House  floor      Mv 


S.-ri'-'fi-l  ,'^!l''-?."....  J^!"  .">'    ?"[y  "W-  'n  o.ertn."SrJi?nd.e^^ 


third  paragraph  that  deals  with  the  case 
of  any  project  approved  for  construc- 
Uon. alteraUon.  and  so  forth  by  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  1  of  this  sub- 
section, for  which  an  approprlaUon  has 
not  been  made  within  1   year  after  the 


is  that  the  Members  of  the  House,  and 
all  of  them,  have  something  to  say  about 
this  program. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  wholeheartedly 
in  agreement  with  the  genUeman.  and 
I  have  stated  what  the  amendment  Is; 
that  on  page  3.  line  1.  after  "Represent- 
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atives"  we  add  "aivd  the  Congress, "  and 
where  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Is  referred  to  In  the  second  place, 
page  3.  line  21.  add  "and  the  Congress." 
That  retains  the  procedure  but  does  not 
destroy  the  ledsUtion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Without  taking  the  gen- 
tleman off  his  feet,  I  should  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment.  I  do  not  want  to  take  the 
pentleman  off  his  feet,  and  I  realize  that 
In  asking  unanimous  consent,  because 
be  arose  to  speak  on  my  amendment, 
ttiat  it  would  be  talcing  him  off  his  feet. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
resenring  the  right  to  object,  does  this 
unanimous  consent  request  have  the  ef- 
fect of  substituting  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

The  CHAIRMAN,  No  The  genUe- 
man from  Florida  can  then  offer  his 
amendment 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ckameb  to  the 
committee  amendmejQte : 

Pa^e  3.  Une  1,  after  "Representatives"  in- 
sert    and   the  Congrras  " 

Line  21.  aXter  "Affairs"  add  "and  the  Con- 
green". 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
have  explained,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  require  approval  of  the 
Congress  of  any  action  taken  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  and  not  de- 
stroy the  proper  procedure  set  out  in  the 
leglslaUon. 

Mr  OSTEIRTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  May  I  say  to  the 
eentleman  that  I  concu.'  in  hte  objec- 
tive in  what  seems  to  be  the  sentiment 
here  today,  that  the  Congress  should 
have  the  authority  to  pass  oo  and  auth- 
orize these  various  projects  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  But.  I  want  to  be 
.sure  that  we  are  not  confused  or  mixed 
up  as  to  the  expatision  of  this  review 
by  the  Congress.  When  you  say  "the 
Congress"  I  as.sume  that  means  aind  in- 
cludes the  other  body.  So.  in  one  part 
of  the  bill  it  would  refer  to  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatiTPs,  which  Is  part  and  parcel  of 
this  body,  but  no  reference  is  made  to 
the  other  body,  the  committee,  or  the 
Congress  as  a  whole.  So.  I  assume  when 
you  amend  this  to  include  "the  Con- 
gress." It  means  with  the  approval  of 
both  bodies. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  correct,  and 
that  was  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  that  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  have  to  act.  Frankly.  I  cannot 
see  how  the  House  of  Representatives 
can  enact  a  bUl  without  the  Senate  act- 
ing, and  that  Is  the  reason  I  had  a  few 


reservations  about  the  igoposal;  namely, 
how  the  House  can  act  on  public  buikl- 
ings.  Veterans'  Administration  or  other- 
wise, without  concurrence  of  the  other 
body.  I  think  that  is  a  question  which 
this  helps  to  solve. 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas, 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  knows  there  is  no  committee 
on  veterans'  affairs  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
that  there  is  no  veterans'  affairs  commit- 
tee in  the  other  body,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  think  there  is  a  very  serious  con- 
stitutional and  otherwise  question  as  to 
whether  the  House  could  act  in  author- 
izing legislation  without  concurrence  of 
the  Senate,  regardless  whether  there 
exists  one  committee  in  one  body  and 
not  in  the  other. 

I  think  this  helps  to  cure  that  serious 
legal  question  which  might  otherwise 
be  involved,  and  I  ask  for  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  perhaps 
we  are  endeavt>ring  today  too  much  from 
the  standpoint  of  writing  or  rewriting 
this  bfll  on  the  House  floor.  I  do  not 
believe  there  will  be  much  opposition  by 
the  members  of  this  group  to  bringing 
back  to  the  House  floor  for  authoriza- 
tion, the  construction  of  a  new  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital.  In  fact.  I 
would  be  In  favor  of  that  provision. 
However,  this  amendment  would  go 
beyond  that  and  would  require  any  re- 
pair to  any  existing  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital,  if  such  repair  costs 
more  than  $200,000,  to  come  back  to  this 
House  floor  for  approval.  This  is  en- 
tirely different. 

As  I  mentioned,  we  have  had  earth- 
quakes in  California  which  caused  se- 
rious damage  to  hospitals  and  involved 
repairs  In  amounts  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  and  running  up  to  as 
high  as  $1  million.  It  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible that  you  could  have  a  flre  in  a 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  and 
you  would  be  required  to  more  out  sev- 
eral hundred  patients,  and  it  might  be 
most  urgent  that  you  do  those  repairs 
almost  Immediately  in  order  to  move 
those  patients  back  in.  The  approval  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  is  some- 
thing practical  because  that  can  be  d(me 
in  a  matter  of  34  to  48  hours.  However, 
the  approval  of  the  House  at  Rein-esenta- 
tives  is  something  very  dUTerent.  From 
past  experience  we  know  that  just  does 
not  work  this  fast.  It  seems  to  me  this 
amendment  goes  entirely  too  far  unAer 
the  cirxnimstances. 

TTie  committee  looked  over  this  bill 
and  came  out  with  a  usable  ccHnpromise 
and  said  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Shan  not  act  IndepeiKieDtly  but  shall 
come  back  to  their  committee  and  ask 
for  approval  of  their  specific  proposals. 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  reasonable  com- 
promise. The  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve.  I  might  say  has 
the  authority  itself  to  approve  public 
buildings  and.  because  of  the  volume  of 
small  flood  control  projects,  for  example. 


the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  collectively  last  year  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  the  Corps  of  Engineers  it- 
self to  make  a  decision  on  flood  control 
I^ojects  up  to  $1  million.  If  you  dde- 
gate  the  authority  for  a  pul^ic  building 
or  for  a  flood  contrxrf.  project  but  retain 
the  authority  for  something  as  urgent  as 
repairs  to  a  hospital  that  might  be  dam- 
aged by  earthquake  or  flre,  where  ur- 
gency is  far  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
building  a  new  public  building,  then  it 
seems  to  me  we  are  not  being  realistic 
about  the  situation.  For  that  reason, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  t^iis  amendment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  myself  in  pretty 
complete  agreement  with  the  statonent 
of  the  gentleman  frcmi  California  just 
concluded.  I  had  the  honra:  of  serving 
for  a  while  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  I  have  the  high- 
est regard  for  the  able  chairman  of  that 
committee  and  for  the  membership  of 
that  c(xnmlttee. 

Personally  I  find  no  difficulty  in  going 
along  with  the  bill  as  it  was  reported  out 
of  the  committee,  but  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  California  that 
when  we  insert  in  this  bill,  as  reported 
by  the  committee,  the  further  require- 
ment that  for  any  klrui  of  a  construction 
project,  and  any  kind  of  an  improvonmt 
or  alteration  project  that  involves  over 
$100,000  that  you  have  to  bring  it  to 
the  floor  of  this  House  and  bring  it  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  get  the  con- 
currence of  both  of  those  bodies,  then 
you  are  making  a  very  burdensome  thing 
out  of  the  administration  of  the  plant 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  That 
is  a  tremendous  plant  and  it  is  nation- 
wide in  scope.  It  is  something  that  up 
to  this  time,  I  think,  has  been  as  free 
frt»n  pohtics  as  anything  we  have  in 
our  Government.  When  you  start 
bringing  in  to  active  floor  consideration 
of  the  Houae  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  comparatively  minor  repair  proj- 
ects and  alteratlcm  projects  in  these 
hospitals  you  do  a  disservice  to  the  vet- 
erans' program. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
wlU  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  for  this  time  in 
order  that  I  might  ask  qiKstions  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  concerning  the 
purpose  and  intent  of  his  amendment.  I 
am  nc^  quite  clear  and  I  suspect  that 
many  other .  Members  of  this  House  are 
not  quite  clear  on  it.  I  would  like  to  ask 
this  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida: 
First,  under  your  amendment  woukl  it 
be  necessary  whenever  an  additicm.  or 
renovation,  or  repair  of  an  existing  Vet- 
erans' Adm i nistratiop  hospital  is  ac- 
complished that  prior  authority  must  be 
granted  by  both  Houses  of  Ccmgress? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  in  fact  for  con- 
struction purposes  the  cost  is  in  excess 
of  $100,000  the  answer  is  "Tes."  U  it 
relates  to  alterations  and  the  cost  is  in 
excess  of  $200,000.  the  answer  is  "Tes."  I 
win  say  to  the  genUeman  those  are  the 
same  flgures  and  the  same  anthoriiiiic 
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limitations  as  set  out  in  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1959  requiring  committee 
approval,  but  not  House  and  Senate 
approval. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield. 
Mr  EDMONDSON.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  this 
is  going  to  require  House  and  Senate 
approval  twice,  both  in  the  authorizing 
procedure  «md  also  in  the  appropriations 
procedure 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  that  was  my 
impression.  I  want  to  make  my  feehngs 
perfectly  clear  for  the  edification  of  the 
body.  Certainly  I  do  not  want  to  take 
any  authority  away  from  this  floor  of 
Congress  and  I  do  not  think  any  other 
Member  does.  But  I  do  feel  that  this 
amendment  could  cause  possible  con- 
fusion and  delay  on  repair  and  reno- 
vation of  our  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Unless  you  adopt  the 
Cramer  amendment,  that  is  exactly 
what  you  are  going  to  do.  short-circuit 
again  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  are  neither  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  nor  on  the 
Veterans*  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House.  That  is  exactly  what  you  do 
without  it. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  do  not  see  the 
gentleman's  point.  First,  you  are  going 
to  require  two  actions  by  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  appropriating  and  authoriz- 
ing for  a  particular  repair  job.  Why  does 
the  gentleman  say  we  would  not  be  de- 
laying a  project?  I  do  not  understand 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COLLIER.  I  simply  want  to  say 
that  it  appears  to  me,  on  listening  to  the 
discxisslon  here,  that  the  legislation 
would  Improve  what  has  been  a  bad  situ- 
ation and  the  sunendment  will  only  im- 
prove It  to  death. 

The  CHAIRidAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Cramer)  there 
were — tiyes  40.  noes  73. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  as  amended. 
The       committee       amendment       as 
amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  Staggers.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  4347)  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  with  respect  to  new 
construction  or  alteration  of  veterans' 
hospitals  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
403.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 


The  SPEAKER.     Under  the  rule,  the 

previoOs  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The   SPEAKER      The  question  is  on 

the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrassed 
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Yet.  in  spite  of  this  support  by  vet 
erans.  in  spite  of  its  high  efficiency  itl 
low  cost  and  the  number  of  veteran! 
served  each  year,  the  Veterans'  Admlni^ 
tration  has  to  date  spent  not  1  cent  nn' 
reconstruction  or  rehabilitation  of  thu 
hospital.  •  " 

xiTi:  --  -^  -  -~ ■'- -  r £5S'^r'™ ---- 

The   SPEAKRR      Th«  .„...<.. l^^f    ""''^?   states,    then    I    cannot   bu 

wholeheartedly  support  it 

If   It  did   not   meet   those   needs  and 
did  not  recoKnize  the  necessity  of  usin^ 
all   types  of  standards  for  determining 
reconstruction    and    rehabilitation    ex 
penditures.  I  would  not  support  it 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  NEED  FOR  MODERNIZATION  OF 
VANCOUVER  VETERANS'  HOSPI- 
TAL 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  sup- 
porting H.R.  4347  today,  it  is  my  distinct 
understanding— and  if  this  is  not  true 
I  would  appreciate  being  corrected  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee— that 
through  the  passage  of  this  bill  Congress 
will  be  enabled  to  better  weigh  hospital 
expenditures  in  all  areas  of  the  United 
States  and  take  fuller  cognizance  of  the 
actual  bed  needs  of  an  area.  In  my  own 
district  m  the  State  of  Washington  we 
have  a  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tal constructed  in  1941  for  the  care  of 
war  wounded,  a  cantonment  type  of  hos- 
pital, known  as  Barnes  Veterans  Hospi- 
tal. 

This  hospital  serves  not  only  South- 
west Washington  but  it  serves  other 
areas  of  Washington  and  Oregon.  In 
my  office  is  a  file  of  correspondence  from 
commanders  of  service  groups  through- 
out our  State  and  from  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, urging  not  only  the  continuance  of 
the  Barnes  Hospital  for  the  benefit  of 
our  veterans,  but  urging  its  reconsUuc- 
tion  and  the  necessaiT  expenditure  of 
funds  to  modernize  it. 

Veterans  who  have  used  this  hospital 
and  who  seek  to  use  it.  do  so  for  a  multi- 
plicity of  reasons,  but  paiticularly  be- 
cause of  its  fine  staff,  its  reputation  for 
good  will,  individual  attention,  and  the 
one-story  type  of  service,  enabling  activi- 
ties denied  in  high-rise  institutions. 

The  average  cost  for  the  care  of  a 
patient  at  Barnes  is  low.  ranking  with 
the  lowest  among  all  veterans'  hospitals, 
yet  it  consistently  ranks  among  the 
highest  in  efficiency  ratings  conducted 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Hos- 
pitals. Total  bed  capacity  is  501.  the 
average  daily  patient  total  is  441,  and  It 
serves  about  3,500  veterans  each  year. 
Here  I  list  costs  per  day  In  four  hospi- 
tals in  the  Northwest: 


Tost  per  <lay  per 
patient 


V'anoouvor  Hospital. 
PorUanil  Haspttai... 

.•Vanic  Hospital 

SpokaiM"  Hospital... 


1961 


•2«.00 
28.44 
31  7« 
3&00 


IS83 


127.  00 
30. 0« 
32.  T2 
29.00 


1963  (rati- 
inat«<l) 


S3H.0O 
28.  Al 

w.os 

2&00 


WHY  HARASS  SECRETARY 
McNAMARA? 
Mr  WRIGHT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  mv 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
Tex  ,  '■^'^"^^^  °'  ^^^  genUeman  from 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  day 
there  is  new  evidence  of  the  growing 
awareness  throughout  the  country  of  the 
Ill-conceived  and  deliberate  attempts  on 
the  part  of  some  to  harass  and  embarrass 
our  extremely  able  and  deeply  dedicated 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Robert  S.  Me- 
Namara 

The  thinly  veiled  campaign  against 
Mr.  McNamara  is  not  succeeding  The 
public  appreciates  his  determination  to 
bring  about  meaningful  unification  of 
our  armed  services. 

As  evidence  of  the  growing  concern 
throughout  the  country.  I  am  including 
here  four  articles  of  editorial  comment 
which  have  appeared  during  the  past  few 
days  In  the  Nation's  press. 

The  first  is  an  editorial  from  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  of  June  5. 

The  second  Is  a  column  by  Jim  O 
Lucas,  writer  for  the  Scrlpps-Howard 
newspapers. 

The  other  two  are  columns  by  Rowland 
Evans    and    Robert   Novak,    which   ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  June 
7  and  June  19.  respectively. 
[Prom   the  Arkanaaa  Gazette,  June  5,   1963] 
Campaign  To  Get  McNamara  Undmwat 
ReprenenUttve     Jim     Wright,     the     Texaa 
Democrat,    has    put    the    suspicion    Into   the 
very  bluntest  of  words     In  a  current  news- 
letter    to     his     constituent*.     Congressman 
Wright   wrote   that    a  certain   group   In   the 
military— long   accustomed   to  have  Its  own 
way— Is  out  to  get  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
S    McNamara 

Under  our  system,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense must  and  should  be  accountable  to 
some  kind  of  second  guessing  on  his  weapons 
procurement  decisions,  as  on  other  deci.slons 
that  materially  affect  the  overall  defense 
posture  of  the  country  This  is  a  function 
which  the  several  committees  of  Jurisdiction 
In  the  Congress  can  be  entrusted  to  perform 

In  reality,  the  trouble  la  not  In  the  In- 
vestigations themselves  so  much  as  the  par- 
tisan political  use  made  of  their  findings  at 
a  time  when  the  returns  are  by  no  mean* 
all  In 

An  example  was  last  week's  broadside  at- 
tack by  Representative  H  R  Oboss,  of  Iowa, 
one  of  the  loudest  congressional  champions 
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of  economy  In  Government  The  irony  here 
IS  that  of  all  the  men  In  the  Government  at 
Wasb'ng^'^  today.  Robert  McNamara  Is  doing 
ttie  most  acting  (as  distinct  from  talking) 
to  effect  the  kind  of  economies  that  possibly 
alone  can  assure  us  a  viable  future  as  a 
nation  The  economies  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  called  uf>on  to  effect  are  Inherent  In 
the  Job,  for  the  money  saved  thereby  must 
jfc)  toward  providing  the  ever  more  ex- 
pensive weapons  of  the  future  The  job 
thus  involves  selection  of  a  most  sensitive 
kind,  and  It  Is  next  to  Impossible  to  avoid 
stepping  on  somebody's  toes  In  the  process 
We  have  disagreed  with  some  of  Mr  Mc- 
Namara's  weapons  decisions  in  the  past,  at 
the  risk  of  being  proved  wrong  by  events,  and 
likely  will  disagree  again  In  the  future  But 
we  have  never  disagreed  with  the  starting 
proposition  that  these  final  decisions  are 
properly   his — and   his  alone 

TTiere  are  no  Indispensable  men  In  our 
governmental  scheme  of  things,  but  there 
are  some  Indispensable  Jobs  And  while  It  Is 
possible  that  Mr.  McNamara's  unique  blend 
of  dedication  and  professional  skills  could  be 
miitched  somewhere  out  there  in  the  wilder- 
ness, it  Is  by  no  means  certain  that  "an- 
other McNamara"  (If.  In  fact  such  a  creature 
exists)  would  willingly  have  his  neck  meas- 
ured In  advance  for  the  same  guillotine 


The  Other  McNamara 
(By  Jim  G.  Lucas) 

When  the  French  and  German  Defense 
Ministers  were  here  early  this  year.  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  asked  them 
around  to  his  home  for  breakfast. 

Since  the  McNamaras  have  no  regular  cook, 
Mrs  McNamara  fried  bacon  and  eggs,  brewed 
coffee,  and  toasted  buns  Her  husband 
waited  table 

This  Is  the  'other'  McNamara,  often  ob- 
scured by  the  controversies  surrounding  the 
man  and  his  policies.  Even  his  critics  say 
Mr  McNamara  Is  able,  that  he  runs  the 
Pentagon.  But  they  say  he  lacks  heart.  Is 
arrogant,  not  Interested  In  people. 

This  hurts  and  alarms  his  friends  Tliey 
know  him.  instead,  as  a  decent  fellow,  a 
gracious  host,  a  considerate  boss  They  are 
puzzled  how  such  a  legend  could  grow  up 
around  a  genuinely  warm  human  being. 

But  they  also  admit — a  bit  sadly  — It  prob- 
ably is  his  own  fault. 

"Bob  has  none  of  the  instincts  of  a  com- 
mander or  a  politician,"  says  one  White 
House  adviser  "He  could  use  both  But 
you  Just  cannot  get  him  to  do  something  he 
considers  the  slightest  bit  phony  That 
doesn't  come  naturally  for  him." 

There  is  a  strong  human  side  to  the  man 
It  Is  revealed,  in  part,  by  these  stories, 
gleaned  from  talks  over  a  period  of  weeks 
with  his  friends 

Story  No  1 :  A  GS  9  ($7,500  a  year)  worked 
late  into  the  night,  several  nights  in  a  row. 
on  a  classified  report  He  was  so  far  down 
the  totem  pole  he  didn't  know  Mr  McNamara 
was  aware  of  his  existence  Late  one  eve- 
ning. Mr.  McNamara  called  the  man's  wife  at 
home,  thanked  her  "for  being  s<j  f>atient  with 
us  "  remarked  that  her  husband's  work 
'  me^ns  a  lot  to  this  country  of  ours.  "  and 
wound  up  saying.  "I  know  you're  proud  of 
such  a  man." 

Story  No  2  Mr  McNamara  stopped  briefly 
in  a  corridor  to  chat  with  a  senior  Air  Force 
officer  and  noted  he  looked  tired  That  eve- 
ning, the  oflBcer  got  a  call  from  Mr  McNa- 
mara at  home  The  Secretary  "ordered'  him 
to  take  off  a  week  or  so  and  rest  up. 

Story  No.  3:  An  Assistant  Secretary  turned 
down  an  invitation  for  a  Caribbean  cruise. 
Mr  McNamara  suggested  he  reconsider.  The 
assistant  said  be  was  far  too  busy.  "All 
right,"  Mr.  McNamara  said,  "I'll  take  no 
vacation,  either,  this  year.  Damned  If  I'll 
admit  you're  more  valuable  around  here  than 
I  am  "     The  man  went,  came  back  refreshed. 


None  of  these  stories  is  particularly  news- 
worthy. They  lose  a  lot  in  the  telling.  Their 
punchlines  could  be  sharpened.  But  they 
are  not  the  kind  of  stories  other  people  tell 
about  IBM  machines. 

Mr.  McNamara  could  be  in  deep  trouble 
with  Congress.  The  TFX  inquiry  has  slowed 
his  programs.  There  have  been  no  major 
reforms  in  months.  But  his  main  source  of 
power  Is  Intact, 

"Aside  from  his  brother,  Robert  Kennedy. 
no  one  is  closer  to  the  President  than  Bob 
McNamara,  "  a  White  House  adviser  says. 

Has  TFX  hurt  him? 

"Undoubtedly,"  this  source  said,  "In  some 
quarters.  But  It  has  not  hurt  him  with  the 
President," 

Meanwhile,  the  McNamaras'  idea  of  a  night 
on  the  town  is  to  pick  up  the  (Deputy  Sec- 
retary) Roswell  Ollpatrlc,  drive  to  their 
favorite  German  restaurant  and  "waste  "  the 
evening  eating  German  sausages,  drinking 
German  beer,  and  singing  German  songs. 


(From   the  Washington  Post,  June  7,   1963 1 

The  TFX  LosEK 

( By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  ) 

Though  the  Interminable  TFX  investiga- 
tion Is  months  away  from  being  buttoned 
up.  the  big  loser  In  this  dreary  business  has 
now  emerged:  Senator  John  L,  McClellan 
and  his  famed  Permanent  Investigations 
Subcommittee. 

McCleixan's  investigation  of  the  Defense 
Department's  contract  award  for  the  fu- 
turistic TFX  fighter-bomber  will  produce 
no  clean  winner.  Certainly  not  Defense  Sec- 
retary Robert  McNamara,  His  maladroit 
handling  of  McClellan  has  exploded  the 
myth  of  computer  infallibility.  Congres- 
sional respect  for  McNamara  never  will  be 
quite  what  It  was  before  TFX. 

But  McClellan  s  reputation  has  sufTered 
much  more.  For  the  first  time  in  his  career 
of  shielding  the  Nation  from  sin,  the  Im- 
perious morallzer  from  Arkansas  has  failed 
to  drive  home  his  sermon.  He  and  the  sub- 
committee staff  have  been  unable  to  convict 
McNamara  and  bis  bright  young  men  of 
sinister  deeds  in  giving  the  TFX  contract  to 
General  Dynamics  instead  of  Boeing. 

The  TFX  award  will  not  be  canceled. 
There  will  be  no  competition  of  prototypes 
between  General  Dynamics  and  Boeing,  as 
McClellan  has  stiggested.  And  most  defi- 
nitely, McNamara  will  not  resign  from  the 
Cabinet  in  disgrace,  which  became  the  real 
aim  of  McClellan. 

This  failure  to  add  McNamara's  scalp  to 
his  long  collection  leaves  McClellan  in  a 
dilemma  new  to  blm. 

If  his  subcommittee  Issues  a  noncom- 
mittal report  on  the  TFX  affair  or  no  report 
at  all.  it  will  be  an  admission  of  gross  error 
that  would  be  dlfBcult  for  anyone  so  self- 
righteous  as  McClellan. 

But  if  be  insists  on  a  tough  antl-McNamara 
report,  he  might  get  no  better  than  a  5-to-4 
vote  of  suppKjrt  from  his  sharply  divided  sub- 
committee. Worse  yet.  the  parent  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  might  reject  the 
subcommittee's  rei>ort.  which  would  be  an 
Instifferable  humiliation. 

The  decline  of  John  McClellan  goes  deep- 
er than  his  failure  to  destroy  a  Defense  Secre- 
tary. There  are  signs  that  more  than  a  few 
Senators  are  fed  up  with  the  headline-hunt- 
ing antics  of  the  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee, 

Created  in  1946  to  watch  over  Government 
agencies,  the  subcommittee  soon  diverted  its 
talents  to  hunting  Communists  under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Joe  McCarthy. 
Though  McCarthy  was  condemned  by  the 
Senate  in  1954,  the  Senate  put  no  restrictions 
on  the  subcommittee. 

From  1957  to  1961.  McClellan  and  the  in- 
vestigating staff  (then  beaded  by  Robert 
F.  Kennedy)  conducted  a  wlld-swlnglng 
special    Investigation   of   labor   racketeering. 


It  has  lashed  out  in  all  directions  the  last 
a  years,  including  investigations  of  B-glrls 
and  Jimmy  Hoffa — with  no  discernible  pur- 
pose other  than  newspaper  publicity. 

What  Is  new  today  is  a  quiet  rise  of  antl- 
McClellan  sentiment  within  his  own  sub- 
committee. There  is  growing  disgust  with 
staff  investigators  who  act  like  grade  B  movie 
district  attorneys  trying  to  humiliate  every- 
body they  investigate.  Senators  are  getting 
sick  and  tired  of  lurid  subcommittee  reports 
reading   like   paper-back  detective   novels 

Despite  all  this,  the  Senate  Is  not  about 
to  rebuke  McClellan  by  requiring  more  or- 
derly procedures  for  his  subcommittee. 
McClellan  is  undergoing  a  more  subtle  form 
of  punishment.  He  has  lost  the  confidence 
of  his  peers. 


I  From  the  Washington  Post,  June  19.  1963) 

The  V  Stol  Nonsense 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

There  was  a  little  noticed  but  graphic  Il- 
lustration on  Capitol  Hill  last  week  of  the 
kind  of  Investigation  Congress  simply  should 
not  be  making. 

At  Issue  was  the  year-old  award  of  a  re- 
search contract  for  the  proposed  V.Stol,  a 
highly  exp>erimental  plane  that  Is  supposed 
to  take  off  and  land  vertically  like  a  helicop- 
ter but  fiy  like  a  regular  airplane.  The  con- 
tract went  to  Bell  Aerosystems  Co.,  even 
though  Navy  brass  lined  up  solidly  with 
Douglas  Aircraft,  a  longtime  Navy  favcM-lte. 

Sound  familiar?  This  Is  the  same  ques- 
tion of  Defense  Department  civilians  over- 
ruling uniformed  officers  that  lies  at  the 
heart  of  the  uproarious  investigation  of  the 
TFX  fighter-bomber  contract. 

The  TFX  investigation  has  been  staggering 
along  in  Senator  John  McClellan 's  Perma- 
nent Investigations  Subcommittee  all  year, 
but  the  V  Stol  question  was  cleaned  up  in 
3  days  last  week  by  Senator  John  Sten- 
Nis'  Preparedness  Subcommittee.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  contrast  Is  easy:  Mc- 
Clellan Is  a  notorious  headline  milker,  and 
Stennis  isn't.  Stennis  always  tries  to  hold 
down  the  fireworks  and  complete  an  Investi- 
gation with  all  deliberate  speed. 

Brief  as  It  was,  however,  there  remains  the 
question  of  whether  the  Stennis  investiga- 
tion was  not  3  days  too  long. 

Unlike  the  intricate  TFX  affair,  the  V/Stol 
facts  are  simple  enough.  The  admirals  ad- 
vised that  the  Douglas  propxjsal  was  superior 
to  Bell's  on  a  technical  basis,  though  both 
were  acceptable.  In  addition,  they  declared, 
the  Douglas  plan  would  be  a  little,  though 
not  much,   cheaper. 

But  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Roswell  Oll- 
patrlc overruled  the  Navy  and  awarded  the 
contract  to  Bell.  As  Pentagon  men  testified 
last  week.  Bell  has  had  much  mwe  experi- 
ence with  vertical  take-off-and-landlng  air- 
craft than  Douglas, 

Even  more  to  the  point  (althotigh  they 
were  loath  to  say  it  out  loud  last  week),  top 
Defense  Department  officials  simply  have  lost 
confidence  in  the  management  team  at 
E>ouglas  to  deliver  on  risky  experimental  con- 
tracts. Although  the  Navy  and  Douglas  have 
had  a  happy  partnership  In  producing  the 
AD  series  of  attack  planes,  the  company's  per- 
formance in  trying  to  develop  the  Ill-fated 
Skybolt  air-to-ground  missile  was  con- 
sidered subpar  by  the  men  who  run  the 
Pentagon. 

There's  room  to  complain  about  the  V  Stol 
contract  procedure  only  If  one  applies  the 
most  strained  and  questionable  Interpreta- 
tion of  procurement  regulations.  But  such 
an  Interpretation  would  prevent  the  civilian 
command  from  exercising  any  discretion  at 
all.  It  would  compel  them  to  accept  as  final 
the  opinion  of  Navy  engineers  . 

Most  Senators  accept  the  wisdom  of  pres- 
ent law  permitting  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  overrule  the  faceless  technicians.  Ac- 
cordingly, all  that  is  really  left  to  Investigate 
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Is  whether  Oilpatrtc  waa  correct  In  preferring 
Bell  s  mana^ment  to  the  Douglas  crew.  But 
SmuKia  never  had  any  Intention  o*  InvesU- 
gatlng  the  reUUve  menu  of  two  prtrate  com- 
panlea.  and  properly  ao. 

Why  then  was  this  obscure  contract  award 
Investigated  at  all?     This  U  a  murky  area 
but  there  seems  to  be  two  reasons.    And  both 
go  back  to  the  TPX  InvestlgaUon. 

Ptrst.     uniformed     naval    officers    wanted 

V  Stol  InvesUgated.  There  Is  a  not-so-qulet 
war  currently  ragUig  between  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  McNamara  and  the  uniform  Navy 
It  wouldnt  be  surprising  If  rebellious  naval 
officers,  noting  the  embarrassment  IfcNamara 
has  been  subjected  to  in  the  TFX  affair 
would  try  to  further  discredit  tough  civilian 
control  at  the  Pentagon. 

Second,  there  Is  good  reason  to  believe 
McCleixans     Investigators     ran     into     the 

V  Stol  affair  while  digging  into  the  TFX 
award.  Though  the  Stennis  staff  denies  It. 
some  well-informed  sources  In  Congress 
actually  believe  Steknis  took  over  the  V  SU.l 
Investigation  to  keep  it  out  of  McCi-KLLAifs 
hands. 

At  any  rate,  the  Pentagon  has  good  reason 
to  be  thankful  that  V  Stol  wound  up  in  the 
STENWia  subcommittee.  The  Investigation 
offered  headline-producing  possibilities  of 
confflct-of-lnterest  and  White  House  In- 
fluenc*  that  STDtms  Intentionally  Ignored  as 
Irrelevant. 

But  to  concede  that  the  Investigation  was 
orderly  is  a  long  way  from  declaring  it 
necessary  or  even  useful     It  was  neither 
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with  the  Federal  Government  providing 
45  to  75  percent  of  the  project  cost;  and. 
second,  that  Confess  authorize  short- 
term  project  grants  for  the  initial 
staffing  cost  of  these  centers,  with  the 
Federal  Government  providing  up  to  75 
percent  of  the  costs  in  the  early  months, 
on  a  gradually  declining  basis,  terminat- 
ing such  suppoit  for  a  project  within 
less  than  5  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  tiust  I  need  not  detail 
for  the  Members  of  this  House  the  great 
need  we  have  for  this  legislation.  As 
the  President  stated  in  his  message  of 
PebiTjaiy  5: 

We  cannot  afford  to  postpone  any  longer 
a  reversal  In  our  approach  to  mental  afflic- 
tion. For  too  long  the  shabby  treatment  of 
the  many  millions  of  the  mentally  dis- 
abled In  custodial  Institutions  and  many 
millions  more  in  communities  needing  help 
has  been  JustiHed  on  grounds  of  Inade- 
quate funds,  further  studies,  and  future 
promises.     We  can  procrastinate  no  more. 


June  19 


COMMUNITY   NfENTAL   HEALTH 

CENTERS 
Mr.  POOARTY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Rhode  Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     FOGARTY.     Mr.     Speaker,     to 
complete  my  introduction  of  legislation 
needed    to    Implement    the   Presidents 
proposals  relative  to  mental  illness  and 
mental  retardation,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
designed   to   provide  for   Federal   sup- 
port for   the  construction   and   initial 
staffing    of    community    mental    health 
centers. 

The  bill  is  nearly  identical  to  H.R. 
3688,  on  which  hearings  were  held  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
in  March.  I  am  including  a  summary  of 
it  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

My  motives  for  introducing  this  bill 
are  twofold.  First,  as  a  longtime  ad- 
vocate of  effective  legislation  in  the 
mental  health  field.  I  wi^h  to  leave  no 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind  as  to  where  I 
stand  in  relation  to  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  I  am  for  these  provisions,  and  I 
consider  their  adoption  by  this  Hoiise 
to  be  of  critical  Importance 

Second,  I  wish  to  emphasize,  by  my 
introduction  of  a  separate  community 
mental  health  centers  bill,  my  conviction 
that  the  omnibus  approach  to  this  type 
of  legislation  is  ineflfective.  and  need- 
lessly delay's  the  passage  of  necessary 
legislation  by  this  House. 

Briefly,  the  two  major  provisions  of 
this  bill  are  these:  First,  that  congres- 
sional authorization  be  secured  for 
grants  to  the  States  to  construct  com- 
prehensive community  mental  health 
centers   beginning   in   fiscal   year   1965, 


The  provisions  of  this  bill,  and  the 
community  mental  health  centers  as  con- 
ceptualized in  the  President's  message 
aie  soundly  based  upon  recent  develop- 
ments in  mental  health  activities 
throughout  the  country.  These  devel- 
opments indicate  that  a  laige  proportion 
of  the  mentally  til  who  previously  were 
thought  to  requiie  a  long-term  stay  in  a 
State  mental  hospital  can  be  effectively 
cared  for  within  their  home  communities 
if  adequate  community  services  are  pro- 
vided. 

For  example,  some  studies  show  that 
only  approximately  7  percent  of  the  p.-^y- 
chlatric  patients  treated  for  2  or  3  weeks 
in  a  general  hospital  are  transferred  to 
mental  hospitals  offering  long-term  care. 
In  addition,  modern  treatment  methods 
have  made  it  possible  to  treat  effectively 
in  outpatient  faciUties  many  patients 
who  formerly  would  have  required  long- 
term  hospitalization.  In  one  study,  psy- 
chotic patient,*;  cared  for  In  a  day  center 
were  returned  to  their  jobs  within  6 
weeks.  Other  patients,  with  a  similar 
degree  of  illne.ss,  were  hospitalized  in  a 
State  hospital,  where  their  average 
length  of  stay  was  6  months. 

However,  in  all  but  a  few  communities 
in  the  country  and  for  all  but  a  few  of 
the  mentally  ill,  patient  care  within  the 
community  is  inadequate  and  poorly 
coordinated. 

The  comprehensive  community  mental 
health  center  will  provide  prompt  and 
comprehensive  services — early  diagnosis, 
outpatient  and  inpatient  treatment,  and 
transitional  and  rehabilitative  services. 
It  will  be  close  to  the  patients  home  so 
that  he  can  reach  it  when  it  is  needed, 
and  so  that  his  problems  can  be  quickly 
and  effectively  dealt  with.  As  his  needs 
change,  the  paUent  in  such  a  center 
can  move  quickly  from  one  appropriate 
service  to  another— basically,  he  will  be 
able  to  proceed  from  diagnosis  through 
treatment  and  recovery  to  rehabilitation 
in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

In  addition,  the  centers  will  place  a 
heavy  emphasis  upon  preventin<;  mental 
Illness  wherever  possible,  and  in  improv- 
ing the  mental  health  of  the  communitv 
In  which  It  Is  located. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fervently  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  the  effect  of  this  legislation,  if 
fully  implemented,  will  be  to  revolution- 


ize our  pi-esent  system  of  caring  for  »>,- 
mentally  ill.    It  will  insure  that  mentaj^J 
111  persons  are  not  needlessly  hospitalized 
in  State  mental  hospitals  when  their  in 
nesses  are  such  that  they  can  approor  ' 
ately  be  cared  for  within  the  communky 
And  it  Will  insure  that  the  State  mental 
hospital  of  the  future,  relieved  of  thi 
burden  of  caring  for  patients  who  can 
appropriately  be  cared  for  In  the  com 
munity,  wUl  function  as  an  effective  es' 
sential  resource  within  a  comprehensivp 
program  of  mental  health  care 

However,  this  bill,  as  a  legislative  pro 
posal.  Is  evolutionary,  rather  than  rev' 
olutionary.  Under  the  provl.«!lons  of  th.^ 
Hill-Bui-ton  Act.  Federal  funds  have 
long  been  used  to  help  meet  the  cost  of 
constructing  health  facilities  And 
through  crants-in-aid  programs  to  the 
States,  the  Federal  Government  ha« 
given  some  assistance  in  meeting  the 
costs  of  staffing  outpatient  psych iatiic 
clinics. 

This  new  legislation  fills  out  cuncntly 
cxisUng  gaps  in  Federal  legislaUon  de- 
signed to  help  States  and  Communities 
meet  the  health  needs  of  their  ciitzens 
It  is  needed  to  stimulate  the  construc- 
tion of  this  new  type  of  health  facility- 
one  which  wiU.  as  the  President  said 
'return  mental  health  care  to  the  main- 
stream of  American  medicine,  and  at  the 
same  time  upgrade  mental  health  serv- 
ices. " 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  long  time  I  have 
consistently  brought  the  needs  of  the 
mentaUy  ill  to  the  attention  of  this 
House. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  that 
annually  considers  the  adminl.stration's 
Budget  for  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I  have,  year 
after  year,  urged  that  adequate  funds  be 
appropriated  to  mount  truly  effective 
programs  in  this  field. 

Paced  with  the  exciting  new  possibili- 
ties contained  in  the  President's  pro- 
posals for  a  national  mental  health 
program,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
reported  favorably  on  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  increased  appropiia- 
tions  to  implement  many  of  the 
Presidents  proposals  for  which  no  new 
legislation  is  needed. 

However,  without  the  passage  of  a 
community  mental  health  center  bill,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  implement  the  piv- 
oUl  features  of  the  President's  program. 
I  therefore  urge  that  this  great  legi.sla- 
tive  body  enact  this  bill. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  a  .sum- 
maiy  of  the  bill  I  now  introduce: 

COM.MUNITV    MLNTAL    HFj^Lni    CENTFRS    OF   1963 

TITLE   I      CONSTRUCTION  OF  COMMUNITY    MENTAL 

HFALTH     (.FNTIILS 

Title  I  would  authorize  the  Secretaiy 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  project  giants  for  the  construction 
of  public  and  other  nonprofit  community 
mental  health  centers:  That  is,  facilities 
providing  services  lor  the  prevention  or 
diagnoses  of  mental  illness,  or  care  and 
treatment  of  mentally  ill  persons,  or  re- 
habilitation of  persons  recovennK  from 
mental  illness.  To  be  eligible,  the  cen- 
ters must  provide  at  least  those  essential 
elements  of  comprehensive  mental  health 
services  which  are  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
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retary  In  accordance  with  regulations, 
gnd  would  have  to  provide  such  services 
in  the  community.  Applications  would 
t,e  submitted  to  the  Secretary  after  ap- 
proval by  the  State  agency  designated  by 
the  State  to  administer  the  State  plan. 

APPROPUATIONS 

Appropriations  of  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  determine  would  be  au- 
thorized for  the  5-year  period  from  July 
1, 1964,  through  June  30. 1969. 

ALLOTMENTS 

The  funds  appropriated  would  be  al- 
lotted among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
population,  extent  of  need  for  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers,  and  the  fi- 
nancial need  of  the  respective  States, 
with  a  minimum  of  $100,000  for  any 
State.  Some  flexibility  in  the  jjflotment 
structuie  would  be  permitted  in  certain 
situations.  First,  where  two  or  more 
States  have  a  Joint  interest  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  single  mental  health  cen- 
ter, part  of  one  State's  allotment  could, 
with  the  Secretary's  approval,  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  allotment  of  another  State 
to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

rCDEBAL    SHARE 

A  State  would  be  given  the  alternative 
of  varying — between  45  and  75  percent — 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  projects  within  that  State  in  ac- 
cordance with  standards  providing  equi- 
tably for  variations  among  projects  or 
classes  of  projects  on  the  basis  of  the 
economic  status  of  areas  and  other  rele- 
vant factors,  or  of  choosing  a  uniform 
Federal  share — which  would  not  be  less 
than  45  percent  and  could  go  as  high 
as  75  percent  for  some  States — for  all 
projects  in  the  State. 

STATE  AOVISOBT  COUNCIL 

A  State  advisory  council,  composed  of 
representatives  of  non-Qovernment  or- 
ganizations or  groups,  and  of  State  agen- 
cies, concerned  with  planning,  operat- 
ing, or  utilizing  community  mental 
health  centers  or  other  mental  health 
facilities,  as  well  as  representatives  of 
consumers  of  the  services  involved,  would 
con.sult  with  the  State  agency  in  carry- 
ing out  the  State  plan. 

STATE  PLANS 

The  State  plan  would  be  required  to 
set  forth  a  program  for  construction  of 
community  mental  health  centers  based 
on  a  statewide  Inventory  of  existing  facil- 
ities and  survey  of  need  for  facilities, 
and  to  provide  for  construction  in  the 
order  of  relative  need  for  the  faclhties, 
insofar  as  permitted  by  available  finan- 
cial resources.  The  State  plan  would 
also  have  to  meet  several  other  require- 
ments. Including  designating  a  single 
State  agency  as  the  sole  agency  to  ad- 
minister the  plan;  providing  methods  of 
administration  necessary  for  the  prop>er 
and  efficient  operation  of  the  plan;  pro- 
viding minimum  standards  for  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  centers  con- 
structed under  the  title;  and  providing 
for  affording  applicants  an  oppwrtunity 
for  hearing  before  the  State  agency. 

rCDEEAL  REGULATIONS 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
issue  regulations  within  6  months  after 
enactment  of  this  title,  and  after  con- 
sultation   with    the    Federal    Hospital 


Council — the  advisory  council  for  the 
hospital  and  medical  faclhties  construc- 
tion— Hill-Burton — program.  The  bill 
would  provide  for  increasing  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Federal  Hospital  Council 
from  8  to  12  members,  and  would  re- 
quire 1  member  to  be  an  authority  in 
matters  relating  to  mental  illness.  The 
regulations  so  issued  would  prescribe 
first,  the  kind  of  community  mental 
health  services  needed  to  provide  ade- 
quate mental  health  services  for  persons 
residing  in  a  State;  second,  the  general 
manner  in  which  the  State  agency  shall 
determine  priority  of  projects  based  on 
relative  need  in  different  areas,  giving 
special  consideration  to  projects  on  the 
basis  of  the  extent  to  which  the  centers 
to  be  constructed  will,  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  other  facilities  owned  or 
operated  by  or  af&liated  or  associated 
with  the  applicant,  provide  comprehen- 
sive mental  health  services  for  mentally 
ill  persons  in  a  particular  community  or 
communities,  or  which  will  be  part  of  or 
closely  associated  with  a  general  hospi- 
tal; third,  general  standards  of  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  different 
classes  of  centers  and  in  different  types 
of  location;  and  fourth,  that  the  State 
plan  shall  provide  for  adequate  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  for  peo- 
ple residing  In  the  State,  and  for  ade- 
quate "enters  for  serving  persons  unable 
to  pay  therefor. 

OTHER  REQtnREMENTS  FOB  PROJECT  APPROVAL 

Applicants  would  have  to  meet  several 
other  requirements  set  forth  in  the  bill, 
such  as  providing  assurances  that  ade- 
quate financial  support  will  be  available 
for  construction  of  the  project  and  for 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  cen- 
ter when  completed,  and  that  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  centers  all  laborers  and 
mechanics  will  be  paid  not  less  than  the 
prevailing  wages  in  the  locsdity,  and 
overtime  pay  in  accordance  with  and 
subject  to  the  Contract  Work  Hours 
Standards  Act. 

rrrLE  n.  iNrriAL  stajting  or  comprehensive 
coMMTTNmr  mental  health  centers 

Title  n  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  assist  in  meeting  the  cost 
of  initial  staffing  of  comprehensive  com- 
munity mental  health  centers. 
appropriations 

Appropriations  of  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  would  be  authorized  for 
each  fiscal  year  beginning  after  June 
30,  1965. 

ELIGtBILITY  rOR  GRANTS 

To  be  eligible  for  grants  an  applicant 
must  be  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
agency  which  owns  or  operates  a  com- 
munity mental  health  center  which  has 
received  a  construction  grant  under  title 
I  of  this  legislation.  Furthermore,  the 
program  of  services  to  be  provided  by  the 
center  must  Include,  at  least,  the  follow- 
ing types  of  service :  Diagnostic  services, 
inpatient  care,  outpatient  care,  and  day 
care.  This  program  of  services  must  be 
pronded  by  the  center — alone  or  In  con- 
junction with  other  facilities  owned  or 
operated  by,  or  affiliated  or  associated 
with  the  center — principally  for  persons 
residing  in  a  particular  community  or 
communities  in  or  near  which  the  center 
is  situated. 


DURATION  AND  AMOUNTS  OF  GRANTS 


Grants  for  staffing  a  community  men- 
tal health  center  could  be  made  only  for 
the  period  beginning  with  the  com- 
mencement of  operation  of  such  center 
and  ending  4  years  and  3  months  later. 
For  the  first  15  months  of  the  centers 
operation,  the  Federal  grant  may  not 
exceed  75  percent  of  the  staffing  costs 
of  the  center;  for  the  following  3  years 
the  Federal  participation  in  such  costs 
may  not  exceed  60,  45,  and  30  percent, 
respectively. 

FEDERAL  REGULATIONS 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
consult  with  the  National  Mental  Health 
Council  In  the  development  of  regula- 
tions concerning  the  eligibility  of  cen- 
ters and  the  terms  and  conditions  for 
approving  applications  under  this  title. 


EQUAL    RIGHTS     MEANS    EQUAL 
JUSTICE  FOR  ALL 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
country  was  shocked  at  the  brutal  and 
cowardly  murder  In  Mississippi  of  the 
Negro  leader,  Medgar  Evers.  Murder  Is 
a  dastardly  business  and  its  perpetrators 
should  be  found  and  punished. 

There  Is  a  disturbing  element,  however, 
In  the  murder  of  the  Negro  leauier  and 
other  news  Items  which  have  gone  almost 
unnoticed.  In  Hoboken,  N.J..  last 
week  Walter  Glockner,  a  27 -year-old 
truckdriver,  was  shot  in  the  back  and 
killed.  He  left  two  small  daughters  and 
a  young  widow.  Mr.  Glockner  was  mur- 
dered because  he  was  fighting  for  more 
democracy  and  better  treatment  for  the 
members  of  his  local  union.  As  the  Na- 
tion mourned  for  Medgar  Evers  and  the 
President  sent  a  message  of  sympathy  to 
his  widow  and  the  Attorney  General 
promised  full  cooperation  of  the  FBI  to 
bring  the  murderers  to  justice,  there 
were  few  who  knew  of  the  murder  of 
Walter  Glockner,  and  as  an  editorial  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  asks,  "who 
mourns  for  Walter  Glockner?  " 

This  morning  the  radio  newscasts  are 
telling  of  a  yoimg  white  soldier  here  In 
Washington  who  was  stomped  to  death 
last  night  after  being  dragged  from  his 
car  by  seven  Negroes.  Where  Is  the  out- 
cry for  this  boy?  Will  the  President  call 
his  mother?  Will  the  Attorney  General 
turn  out  the  full  force  of  the  FBI  to 
bring  to  justice  the  ruthless  thugs  who 
unconstitutionally  murdered  him? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  scales  of  justice  must 
be  balanced  for  the  protection  of  all  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  every  color,  race,  and 
national  origin.  We  cannot  allow  white 
men  to  die  at  the  hands  of  Negroes  with- 
out just  as  vigorous  protest  and  all-out 
effort  to  bring  to  justice  the  murderers 
as  when  a  Negro  dies.  Medgar  Evers 
was  fighting  for  a  cause  In  which  he  be- 
lieved as  was  Walter  Glockner  and  the 
American  soldier  died  for  no  reason  at 
all  at  the  hands  of  depraved  assailants, 
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but  they  will  all  have  lived  and  died  in 
vuin  and  others  of  both  the  white  and 
black  race  will  die  at  the  hands  of  mobs 
or  cowards  unless  the  forces  of  law  and 
order  and  power  of  the  Goremment  dis- 
penses justice  equally  and  does  not  make 
martyrs  out  of  slain  Negroes,  and  Just 
statistics  of  white  men  who  die  at  the 
hands  of  thugs  or.  as  in  the  case  in 
Washington  last  night,  at  the  hands  of 
Negroes. 

Let  us  pray  that  the  God-fearing  peo- 
ple of  America,  both  colored  and  white 
will  rise  in  justified  anger  at  using  death 
as  a  poliUcal  weapon  and  demand  that 
all  the  forces  of  law  and  order  be  brought 
into  play  to  bring  to  justice  those  who 
defy  the  laws,  those  who  commit  murder. 
As  a  part  of  these  remarks  and  so  that 
there    will    be    some    to   mourn    Walter 
Glockner.    I  include   the  editorial  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  18. 
Two  Minuinw 
Ab  he  left  home  early  that  morning,  three 
.38  caliber  bulleta  tare  Lnto  hU  back.     Thus. 
on  a  Hoboken.  N  J  .  street,  ended  the  lite  ui 
Walter   Glockner,   27,   truck  driver.     Besides 
hla  young  widow,  he  left  two  small  daugh- 
ters, one  only  2  months  old. 

A*  Medgar  Evers  returned  to  bU  Jackson. 
MiM..  hocne  from  a  church  nUly  last  week, 
he  waa  shot  to  death  by  a  sniper  In  ambush. 
Thirty-seven  years  old.  Mississippi  field  sec- 
retary of  the  National  AssoclaUon  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People.  Mr  Evers 
left  a  wife  and  thre«  children 

F^>r  years  Mr.  Evers.  a  veteran,  had  been 
working  actively  for  better  treatment— more 
democracy  and  fulier  freedom— of  Negroes 
That  Is  why  he  waa  killed. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Glockner,  a  veteran, 
had  been  working  actively  for  better  treat- 
ment— more  democracy  and  fuller  freedom— 
of  members  of  hl.s  union  local.  That,  beyond 
any  rearonable  doubt.  Is  why  he  waa  killed. 
So  both  men  fought  for  josUce,  each  In 
hla  own  way,  and  each  suffered  the  moat  un- 
Juat  penalty.  The  murder  of  the  Negro  waa. 
as  the  President  said,  an  act  of  appalling 
barbarity.  The  NaUon,  North  and  South, 
agreed  and.  mourning,  will  Inter  Medgar 
Evers  In  Arlington  National  Cemetery 

But  who.  outside  his  family  and  friends 
mouma  for  Walter  Glockner'' 


Remembering  Walter  Glockner,  the 
young  soldier,  and  many  others  who  have 
been  attacked  by  Negroes  we  can  well 
conclude.  In  view  of  the  President's  lop- 
sided interest,  that  we  are  now  indeed 
witnessing  discrimination  for  Negroes 
and  against  whites  with  death  being 
used  one-sidedly  as  a  political  weapon. 


ADDRESS  OP  HON  LEONARD  PARB- 
STEIN  AT  UNITED  JEWISH  AP- 
PEAL   DINNER 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  June  17.  I  was  privileged  to  be 
the  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  in 
New  York  City  by  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal.  In  my  address  I  took  exception 
to  the  siiggestion  recently  made  by  our 
Secretary  of  State  that  massive  aid  be 
given  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  under 
Pubhc  Law  480. 


I  submit  herewith  my  address  in  its 
entirety : 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  rabbis,  and 
yuesta,  all  of  us  sometimes  find  that  we  must 
disagree  mo«t  vigorously  with  people  whom 
we  reapers  and  admire.  I  find  myself  In 
this  p<»iuon  with  re.spect  to  our  Secretary 
of  State.  Mr  Dean  Rusk,  whom  I  admire 
greatly,  but  whoae  position  on  some  aspecu 
of  our  foreign  poUcy  Is  In  my  opinion  out- 
rigeously  shortsighted 

I    refer,    for    the    moment,    to   Mr.    Rusk's 
px^Ilcy  of  granting  the  United  Anvb  ReptibMc 
ma.'islve    aid    under   our    food- for -pesre    pro- 
gram.    Supporters  of  such  aid  point  out  that 
mo6t  of  our  money  and  resources  urjes  to  feed 
the   hungry   pe-.ple   of   Egypt  directly.     They 
lgn.'re    the    Indirect    effect    of    such    massive 
food   shipments       Clearly   a.s   a   result   of   our 
aid    It    becomes    unnecessary    for    .Mr     Nasser 
to    sell    his    cotton    to    obtain    funds    with 
which  to  buy  food      The  millions  of  dollars 
Nasser    would    otherwise,   have    to   spend    for 
food,   he  now  has  available  for  his  own   de- 
signs       He    uses    these    millions    to    stir    up 
revolts   In  peaceful   nations  by  means  of  the 
be«t    tinanced    propaganda    machine    in    Uie 
Middle  East.    He  usee  the  money  to  pay  Ger- 
man  sclentlsta   to  develop   modern    weapons 
of  war  and  destruction  to  use  against  Amerl- 
cas   friends       He  uses   the  monevs   to  bomb 
and  terrorize  open  and  unprotected  villages 
In  Yemen. 

We  In  the  United  States,  through  our  ship- 
ments of  food  to  Nasser,  are  contributing 
muneiiaurably  to  Nasser  s  ability  to  carry  out 
his  destructive  plans  Just  as  though  we 
gave  him  the  cash  He  uses  the  money  we 
save  him  to  purchase  arms  and  equipment 
from  the  Soviet  Union  which  hU  consututlon 
decrees  should  be  used  to  destroy  or  as  he 
puts   It,   liberate,  the  State  of  Israel. 

We  are  gathered  here  as  friends  not  alone 
of  LeoNAKD  PARBarcTN  but  as  friends  of 
Israel.  This  little  nation  oriented  to  the 
West  Is  iaa  you  all  know)  surrounded  by 
those  who  w<iuld  drive   it  Into  the  sea. 

Therefore    it   Is   hard    to    believe    that   any 
official    agency   of   the    United    Statea   would 
not  be  sympathetic   to   the  survival  of  this 
remnant   of   6    million    Jews    who    were    In- 
clnerated  not  8«i  many  years  ago      However 
the     SUte     Department     has     subordinated 
Israel-!  Interests  to  that  of  the  Arab  nations 
since    President    Truman    imposed    recogni- 
tion upon  it.    In  the  presence  of  clear  threat 
we   find   that    the  State   Department   of   our 
jrreat   NaUon   contlnuea    to   play    it   cool    in- 
sofar as  Israel  is  concerned      This  unfortu- 
nate  situation    has   existed   In    thU   country 
Since  the  recognition  of  Israel   15  years  ago 
At   that   time    the  State  Department,   under 
Secret.iry  .^cheson.  objected  to  the  rec«jgul- 
tlon  of  Israel,  but  to  his  great  credit,  Presi- 
dent Truman   wisely  met   the  situation  and 
the  United  States  was  the  first  major  power 
that  recognized  Israel 

Under  President  Elsenhower,  Secretary  of 
SUte  Dulles  caused  the  withdrawal  of  Eng- 
land. France,  and  Israel  from  the  Slnal 
Desert  In  my  opinion  and  In  the  opinion 
of  authoritative  sources,  one  of  our  greatest 
blunders. 

The  answer  to  the  constantly  negative  po- 
sition of  the  SUte  Department  In  lu  ap- 
proach  to  what  we  all  believe  should  be 
their  attitude  toward  the  Arab-Israeli  situ- 
ation must  be  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
President  of  the  United  Sutes  Fortunately 
President  Kennedy  h.us  made  his  position 
clear  In  his  news  conference  which  followed 
my  letter  objecting  to  the  Sute  Departments 
answer  to  the  tlireat  posed  by  the  German 
scientists  in  Egypt. 

President  Kennedy  stated:  "We  support 
the  .security  of  both  Israel  and  her  neighbors 
We  seek  to  limit  the  Near  East  arms  rare 
which  obviously  takes  resources  from  an 
area  already  pot^r  and  puts  them  Into  an 
Increasing  race  which  does  nut  really  bring 
any  great  security. 


June  19 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  rv^ 
mlttee  of  the  House  of  Repreaenutiv^; 
Introduced  a  resolution  that  would  a?,, w?'  ^ 
the  withholding  of  ail  forelg^^d  t^^^"^'^" 
who  would  use  such  aid  t^obuin  »el'  "^ 
of  aggression.  However,  the  record  ^^ 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  m  my  ui,"^* 
siich  that  the  paaslng  of  an  amendmeru 
making  such  withholding  of  aid  mandaJ,r 
unlikely  Therefore.  In  pursuit  of  the  S 
sib le^  I  am  ..flerlng  U»e  following  amendm^n; 
to  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  hope  and  ^^. 
that  It  will  be  enacted  ^  «P*c. 

■It   is   the   sense  of   Congress   that  in  th. 
admiulstraUon   of   these   fund.s  great   atten 
tlon   and    consideration   should   be   given   t^ 
those  countries  which  share  the  view  of  th 
United  Suies  on  the  world  crisis  and  whirh 
do   not,   as  a  result  of  US    asalsUnce    divert 
their    own    economic    resources    to    mlliurv 
and  prop.i«anda  eff<irU,  directed  ag.iinst  the 
United  Sutes  or  against  other  countriM  re 
celvlng  said  aid  under  this  act,  and  wheiiier 
or    not    such    efTorta    are    supported    by    m, 
Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China   • 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  will  se've 
Ui  inform  both  our  State  Department  and 
the  nations  of  the  world,  particularly  of  the 
Middle  Eaj!t.  the  position  of  the  Congrw. 
toward  nations  that  divert  their  resources  uj 
miliury  and  propaganda  efforts  directed 
against  the  United  States  and  our  friends 

I  do  not  oppose  feeding  the  hungry  m 
EKVpt,  no  thinking  person  or  persona  of  good 
will  ci>uld  possibly  do  so.  It  U  unreason- 
able, however,  fur  conditions  to  be  Impijsed 
tipon  the  recipients  of  our  largesse,  l»  u 
unreasonable  to  request,  yes,  demand  — 

1  That  the  granting  of  aid  be  preceded 
by  agreement  to  preserve  the  peace? 

2  That  those  coimtrles  receiving  our  aid 
who  are  not  being  threatened  by  eiternal 
forces,  forgo  building  aggressive  arsenals 
using  our  aid  as  a  means? 

I  think  my  amendment  is  fully  in  line 
with  the  President's  position.  Whether  the 
nation  be  Egypt  or  any  other  power  that 
seeks  to  expand  Its  offensive  ability,  our 
f<)relgn  aid  should  ceruinly  not  contribute 
to    that    nations   ability    to   wage   aggresaive 

war.   ^-^^^ V 

Fof  those  of  OB  who  are  gathered  here,  the 
preservation  of  the  Integrity  of  the  State  of 
Israel  U  a  matter  of  great  concern  To  those 
of  us  who  are  Jews.  Jsmel  represents  the  ful- 
fillment of  an  anclehC  and  burning  vision. 
It  Is  an  outpost  of  popuTar.  d«mocrailc  gov- 
ernment In  a  part  of  the  worM  otherwise 
ridden  with  tyranny  and  despcnUm  J» 
stands  as  a  fortress  of  freedom  and  a  fTTven 
of  refuge  for  the  homeless  and  oppressed 
For  all  Americans  it  stands  out  as  an  example 
of  what  youth,  dedication,  and  courage  can 
achieve  against  overwhelming  obstacles. 

Your  presence  here  today  In  a  tribute  to 
the  cause  of  freedom,  democracy,  and  peace 
tn  the  Middle  Eitst  and  elsewhere. 

I  am  personally  grateful  to  each  of  you 
for  being  with  me  here  tonight  and  I  give 
you  my  solemn  as.surance  ih/it  I  will  light 
this  battle  for  freedom,  democracy,  and  peace 
as  a  Jew  and  as  an  American. 
Thank  you. 


I96.i 
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CIVIL  RIUHTS  PROPOSALS 
Mr.    WATSON.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  rcvl?e  and  extend  my 
remark.s 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  WATSON  Mr  Speaker,  since  the 
1  minute  allotted  us  at  this  time  is  totally 
iiiadequate  to  intelligently  address  my- 
self to  the  President's  me.ssage  Just  pre- 
sented to  Congress.  I  have  asked  unani- 


mous consent  to  revlae  and  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Rxcoao. 

Today's  requeat  by  the  admlnistratioa 
for  new  autliorlty  In  the  Add  of  cItU 
rights  will  go  down  as  the  most  excesstre 
prab  for  i»ower  In  the  history  of  this 
country.  This  demand  for  unconstitu- 
tional and  unwarranted  legislation  will 
not  accomplish  its  stated  objectives  but 
will  serve  only  to  inflame  an  already  in- 
flamed situation.  It  will  add  to  and 
perpetuate  chaos  rather  than  provide 
solutions  It  will  Inflame  passions 
rather  than  pacify  or  eliminate  current 
tensions 

As  I.  ai\d  many  others,  have  often 
observed,  leglalation  without  education 
will  yield  far  more  hai-m  than  good  in 
ins  field.  One  does  not  have  to  read 
very  closely  the  demands  by  current  mob 
leaders  to  reallic  that  their  demands 
exceed  their  capability  to  absorb.  A 
yielding  to  such  demands  would  result 
only  in  greater  frustration  when  the 
emptiness  of  their  victory  was  realized. 
Only  through  education  and  the  efforts 
and  understanding  of  men  of  good  will 
can  any  meaningful  progre.s.s  be  made 
in  human  relations.  Punitive  legislation 
can  only  embitter 

As  strongly  as  I  condemn  mob  rule 
and  excessive  Federal  power,  I  condemn 
even  more  so  the  do-gooders,  liberal  egg- 
heads, axvd  political  power  seekers  who 
seek  to  cloak  their  lust  for  power  with 
the  Constitution  and  to  disguise  their 
selfi.sh  interests  with  the  respectability 
of  lawful  authority.  They  are  more 
interested  in  votes  than  in  solutions. 
Their  interest  in  their  own  political  se- 
curity obliterates  their  interest  in  our 
iMitional  .security.  They  seek  to  perpetu- 
ate problems  ratlier  than  solve  problems. 
To  many  of  them  accelerated  tensions 
guarantee  fatter  pocketbooks.  Solutions 
would  kill  their  golden  goose. 

Today's  proposals  will  take  away  from 
our  businessman,  already  harassed  by 
Federal  tax  laws  and  the  regulations  of 
countless  agencies,  the  basic  right  to 
risk  his  capital  and  run  his  business  as 
he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  axiomatic  that 
\  if  one  presumably  has  a  right  to  buy 
^  from  whomerer  and  whenever  he  pleases 
there  L.  a  corresponding  and  coequal 
right  for  one  to  sell  to  whomever  and 
whenever  he  pleases?  Already  we  have 
seen  rxaked  Federal  power  used  without 
lawful  authority  in  the  field  of  Govern- 
ment contracta  Now  we  see  an  attempt 
to  control  the  busines-sman's  dealii^s 
with  private  citizens.  No  longer  wiU  he 
be  willing  to  reinvest  his  profits,  enlarge 
his  business,  and  create  additional  em- 
ployment opportunities.  Our  employ- 
ment situation,  already  a  significant 
natioiuil  problem,  will  be  fuither  aggra- 
vated. 

Why  are  the  proponents  of  these 
measures  so  obviously  inconsistent  in 
tlielr  approach  to  this  matter?  We 
liave  seen  the  murder  of  a  white  man  In 
North  Carolina  dismissed  as  an  unfortu- 
nate incident  while  the  murder  of  a 
black  man  in  Mississippi  Is  said  to  be  a 
blot  on  the  conscience  of  the  NaUon, 
Wc  have  heard  the  President  tell  the 
mayors  of  this  country  In  Hawaii  that 
the  problem  was  local  in  nature  and  two 


nights  later  teD  the  world  that  the  FM- 
eral  Government  must  provide  the  solu- 
Uon. 
Why  should  the  admlnlstratVm,  the 

do-gooders,  leftwingers,  and  Tote-seeking 
politicians  continue  to  make  the  great 
Southland  the  whipping  boy  on  this  Is- 
sue? We  have  heard  them  condemn 
the  use  of  police  dogs  in  Alabama  and 
Ignore  their  use  in  Harlem.  Nor  have 
they  mentioned  that  police  dogs  have  to 
be  used  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  here 
in  Washington  rwr  that  policemen  with- 
out dogs  are  ordered  to  walk  their  beats 
in  pairs  for  their  own  safety  in  this 
model  city.  No  mention  has  been  made 
of  the  firing  on  police  cars  that  have  oc- 
curred in  Maryland  and  'Virginia. 
These  observations  show  a  most  unjus- 
tified double  standard  which  utterly 
fails  of  comprehension. 

Yielding  to  no  man  In  my  love  of  lib- 
erty and  the  Constitution  and  my  desire 
to  sec  every  man.  regardless  of  the  color 
of  his  skin,  treated  fairly.  I  will  oppose 
these  measures  with  all  the  fervor  of  my 
being,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  in  doing  so  I  labor  in  the  caiise 
of  mankind  rather  than  in  the  cause  of 
turmoil  and  strife.  The  experience  in 
Cambridge,  Md.,  should  prove  conclu- 
sively to  any  openmlnded  person  that 
passage  of  laws  alone,  without  the  ac- 
compsmying  patience,  education,  and 
good  will,  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  citizen  must  real- 
ize that  Issues  are  not  settled  in  streets. 


MORE  ON  WASTE  AND  INKFFI- 
CTCNCY  IN  DEFENSE  PROCURE- 
MENT 

Mr.  WIUSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  r^narks. 

The  &PEAKE31.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  a  little  more  to  say  today  about 
the  expenditure  of  your  defense  dollars. 
On  June  3  I  received  a  procurement 
document  providing  for  sole-source  pro- 
curement of  421   attitude  indicators. 

Most  Members  are  by  now  famihar 
with  my  study  of  defense  procurement 
and  the  waste  and  InefBciency  I  have  un- 
covered. Even  the  moet  blase  should 
listen  to  this  latest  case  I  have  developed 
against  the  U.S.  Army  Electronics  Ma- 
teriel Agency.  It  will  curl  your  hair,  if  It 
doesn't  get  you  so  hot  that  the  hair  turns 
off  the  top  of  your  head. 

On  May  28. 1063,  the  Army  Electronics 
Materiel  Agency  Issued  a  sole-source — 
no  competition — procurement  document 
— RFP  No.  AMC(E)  36-03»-«3-10«51- 
B4.  It  proposed  to  buy  421  equipments 
known  as  the  rD-999/ASN  Attitude  In- 
dicator. On  the  front  of  the  request  for 
proposal — which  was  mailed  to  only  one 
company — was  a  printed  warning: 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  speclflcatlona, 
plans,  or  drawings  relating  to  the  procure- 
ment described  below  are  either  not  avail- 
able or  are  Insufficient  to  provide  all  neces- 
sary mannfacturlng  and  construction  de- 
tails 


Curious  as  to  what  sort  of  specialised 
equipment  this  might  be,  and  feeling 
that,  as  in  the  past,  this  certifkeation  of 
no  drawings  might  be  an  att«Qpt  to 
channel  a  contract  to  a  favored  pro- 
ducer, I  requested  XJS.  Army  liaison  offi- 
cers to  obtain  for  me:  First,  all  copies  of 
past  contracts  for  this  equipment;  sec- 
ond, a  set  of  manufacturing  drawings  for 
the  equipment;  third,  a  copy  of  the  doc- 
uments that  justified  the  sole-source 
procurement.  That  request  was  made  on 
June  3,  1963,  the  day  I  received  the  bid 
set  in  my  office. 

On  June  7,  Brig.  Gen.  Allen  Stanwix- 
Hay,  commander  of  the  Army  Electronics 
Materiel  Agency  at  Philadriphia,  wrote 
me,  suppl3ring  me  with  part  of  the  in- 
formation I  requested  which  showed 
that: 

First.  The  Army  planned  to  spend 
$338,000  for  421  of  the  attitude  indi- 
cators used  to  provide  a  visual  Indies - 
U(Xi  of  flight  attitude. 

Second.  The  reason  for  the  sole- 
source  (no  oompeiiti(xi>  award  was  that 
the  Government  has  insufficient  techni- 
cal information  and  canzx>t  define  the 
item  in  detail. 

General  Stanwix-Hay  added  two  para- 
graphs at  the  etid  of  his  letter.  One 
said  it  was  the  first  time  this  item  had 
been  bought  by  USAEMA.  'nie  second 
said  that  he  had  directed  the  procure- 
ment be  canceled  since  the  investigation 
I  requested  uncovered  available  stock  in 
other  agencies  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  fill  the  need.  Of  coui-se,  this 
last  statement  represented  an  immediate 
saving  of  $338,000  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country,  and  for  that  I  was  grate- 
ful. 

But  I  was  also  curious.  I  telephoned 
General  Stanwix-Hay  and  asked  him 
who  had  made  the  equipment  before, 
how  much  was  paid  for  it,  and  how  many 
were  on  hand.  At  the  same  time.  I  also 
requested  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  FVirce 
liaison  offices  to  make  a  similar  check. 
To  date,  this  Is  what  I  have  learned. 
The  equipment  has  been  purchased  since 
1950.  It  costs  about  $800  per  unit.  It 
has  been  purchased  by  both  the  Navy 
and  Air  Ptorce.  At  this  very  moment, 
there  are  over  12,000  pieces  of  this 
equipment  scattered  around  in  depots  all 
over  the  country.  Over  8.500  can  be 
used  right  now.  Another  8,000  can  be  re- 
paired and  placed  In  vtse. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  this  equipment.  The  Army's 
needs  can  be  filled  from  present  stocks 
without  even  making  a  dent  In  this  huge 
surplus.  There  is  no  reason  for  there 
being  InsufBdent  procurement  data 
available.  This  item  has  been  pur- 
chased for  over  IS  years. 

TTie  Navy  has  even  told  me  that  its 
ID-999/ASN  equipment  is  being  used 
simply  as  a  backup  for  later-model 
equipment  and  that  an  entirely  new  atti- 
tude indicator  is  sotm  to  be  developed. 

I  might  add  at  this  point  that  I  have 
asked  other  questions  to  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  this  fantastic  hoax.  I  want  to 
Imow  who  was  responsible  for  this  at- 
tempt to  pick  the  taxpayers'  pockets  to 
the  tune  of  $338,000.  Thus  far,  the  only 
name  I  have  is  that  of  Mary  D.  Regan,  a 
contracting  officer  at  Philadelphia.    I  am 
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sure  there  wlU  be  more  names  when  my 
questions  are  answered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proves  what  I  have 
been  contending  for  2  years.  In  this  one 
instance  there  has  been  an  attempt  to 
shove  through  an  emergency  sole-source 
purchase  for  338,000  US.  taxpayers' 
dollars  for  equipment  that,  first,  exists 
in  abundant  stocicpiles;  second,  has  been 
bought  for  over  13  years;  and  third,  is 
almost  obsolete. 

This  is  another  illustration  of  what  a 
single  Member  of  this  House  can  do  when 
he  gets  bidding  Information  at  the  same 
time  the  various  procurement  arms  of 
the  Defense  Department  mail  them  out. 
When  you  spot  the  waste  in  front  of  the 
deal,  you  can  save  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Yesterday,  I  chronicled  waste  of  $17 
million.  Today.  I  point  to  a  $338,000 
saving  for  the  taxpayer.  Tomorrow.  I 
shall  show  how  officials,  through  Igno- 
rance or  design,  ignore  laws  this  Congress 
passes  which  are  intended  to  control  just 
this  sort  of  activity. 

Mr.  SpeaJcer.  my  bill.  HM.  4409.  will  set 
up  a  joint,  nonpartisan  committee  of  this 
Congress  to  maintain  siirveillance  over 
just  such  negotiated  procurements.  Such 
a  committee  could  spot  hundreds  of  in- 
stances of  waste  such  as  the  one  I  have 
detailed  today.  Such  a  committee,  prop- 
erly constituted,  could  more  than  pay 
for  itself  the  first  day  it  started  opera- 
tions. It  could  also  bring  the  procure- 
ment branches  into  line,  force  more 
efiBcient  buying  of  defense  hardware  and 
bring  about  sizable  and  significant  re- 
ductions in  the  cost  of  national  defense. 


June  19 


THE     PRESIDENTS     CIVIL     RIGHTS 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident at  long  last  has  sent  Congress  a 
civil  rights  message  and  legislation. 
With  some  exceptions,  I  think  it  is  good 
legislation.  The  bulk  of  it  in  fact  is 
legislation  that  I  and  30  other  Repub- 
licans in  the  House  have  introduced  and 
have  long  pressed. 

The  President's  legislation  is  more  lim- 
ited than  ours.  It  is  padded  with  un- 
necessary verbiage  to  give  the  impression 
that  it  goes  further  than  it  does,  and 
parts  of  it  are  Inartistlcally  drafted.  But 
on  the  whole  it  is  good  and  should  be 
considered  without  delay  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  The  administration 
has  already  delayed  legislation  far  too 
long  on  this  subject. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  must  express  my  con- 
cern also  over  the  President's  trip  abroad 
at  this  time.  I  question  the  wisdom  of  it 
under  the  present  circiimstances.  and  I 
would  urge  him  to  reconsider.  I  can  see 
no  specific  purpose  that  can  be  served 
by  the  trip,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  since  the  plans  were  made  the 
Pope  has  died  and  a  new  Pope  has  not 
been  elected,  the  Italian  Government  is  in 
disarray,  there  are  political  pressures  in 


Germany  over  Adenauer's  successor, 
De  Gaulle  remains  adamant,  and  an  ex- 
plosion in  England  over  the  Profumo  case 
would  not  assist  any  constructive  discus- 
sions with  Macmillan. 

Meanwhile,  our  own  country  is  faced 
with  the  possibility  of  severe  and  immi- 
nent explosion.  President  Kennedy  and 
his  brother  are  only  beginning  to  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  the  demonstra- 
tions that  have  occurred,  and  I  think  it 
most  unwise  for  the  President  to  leave 
the  country  in  the  midst  of  such  heat  and 
tension.  If  he  really  means  business  with 
this  legislation  he  should  mobilize  the 
people  of  the  United  States  behind  it 
now.  not  later 


POUCIES    OF   THE    SECRETARY    OP 
DEFENSE 
Mr.    MATHIAS.     Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of   the  gentleman   from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objecUon. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  deeply 
regret  that  the   evidence   is   now   over- 
whelming that  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Mr.  McNamara.  has  either  established  or 
is  actively  condoning  a  system  which  re- 
quires commissioned  officers  of  the  U.S. 
armed  services  and   their  civilian  sub- 
ordinates  to   deceive   Members   of   the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  award  of  contracts.     In  .set- 
ting a  pattern  that  requires  ofBcers  and 
civilians  to  hoodwink  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  thrice 
guilty.     By    deliberately    misleading    In 
small  matters  the  Department  of  Defen.se 
destroys  the  confidence  of  the  Congress 
in  any  information  that  it  may  trans- 
mit.    In  requiring  professional  military 
men  to  participate  in  these  uncouth  de- 
ceptions the  Secretary  is  corrupting  the 
code  of  honor  that  has  been  a  badge  of 
pride  for  Americas  flghtingmen  for  187 
years.     In  unsuccessfully  attempting  to 
deceive  me,  the  Department  of  Defense 
does  not  so  much  do  me  a  disservice  as 
it  Insults  the  nearly  700,000  people  who 
sent  me  here. 

The  following  telephone  mes.sages  were 
received  by,  or  originated  in  my  office 
on  Tuesday,  June  18.  1963.  at  the  ap- 
proximate times  indicated : 

Noon  Received  message  Uiat  the  News, 
a  dally  paper  In  Frederick.  Md  .  had  Juat  got 
a  news  release  concernlnet  the  award  of  a 
•4  5  miUlon  contract  for  the  construction 
of  addlUonal  facilities  at  Port  Ritchie 

Immediately  called  House  Army  liaison  to 
asic  who  m  the  Department  of  Defense  could 
provide  wording  of  the  reletue  Was  referred 
to  code  11.  extension  53357 

At  12:06  pm  Called  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Contract  Support  Division.  Mr 
Webb,  code  11.  extension  53357,  and  was  ad- 
vised Mr.  Webb  was  not  available  and  the 
office  had  no  Information  concerning  the 
contract.  Referred  to  Mr  Hlllman.  code  11, 
extension  79085 

Immediately  called  Mr  Hlllman  s  office 
and  was  referred  to  Mr  Richardson  or  Mr. 
Bollard,  code  11.  extension  74529  or  exten- 
sion 63041 

Inunedlately  called  code  11.  extension 
63941.  Mr.  Richardson,  who  regretfully  de- 
clined to  give  any  Information  and  referred 
call  to  code  1 1 .  extension  78131. 


Immediately  called  code  li,  extension 
78131,  and  was  told  by  an  unidentified  staff 
member  that  news  of  any  such  contract  had 
not  been  released  and  that  It  was  not  known 
when  It  would  be  available.  Requested  fur 
ther  details  by  12  30  p  m..  but  no  further 
response  was  forthcoming  by  that  time 

At  12  45  pm  Called  House  Army  liaison 
aiid  was  assured  that  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  secure  the  Information. 

At  1  p  m  Received  call  from  House  Armv 
liaison  advising,  on  the  authority  of  Col 
William  J  Love,  code  11,  extension  78i3i' 
that  a  release  would  be  made  at  3  pm  from' 
the  Pentagon  and  that  Mr  Mathus  would 
be  advised  at  that  time 

At  2  58  pm  Received  call  from  Mrs 
DuKan.  code  11,  extension  78131.  stating' 
B.iltlmore  district  engineer  awarding  the 
contract  t.day  to  Frederick  Construction 
Co  Inc  615  North  Market  Street,  Frederick 
Md  .  $4,407,527  The  contract  is  for  classU 
tied  increment  No.  2  for  Alternate  Joint 
Communications  Center  at  Fort  Ritchie  Md  • 


WHO    NOW    MAKES    THE    LAW? 

Mr  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
lo  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr      CHARLES     H.     WILSON        Mr 
Speaker,  the  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision    in    the   Arizona    against   Cali- 
fornia water  dispute  has  left  many  un- 
answered questions. 

I  do  not  intend  to  challenge  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  in  as  far  as  the 
normal  allocation  of  the  Colorado  River 
water  is  concerned.  The  water  allot- 
ments the  Court  decided  were  fair  and 
equitable  for  the  States  involved  are  not 
an  issue. 

However,  the  outstanding  question  yet 
to  be  an.swered  is — how  much  or  how 
little  water  will  the  SUtes  get  If  there 
IS  a  water  surplus  or  a  water  shortage? 

The  special  master,  appointed  by  the 
Court  to  report  on  the  case,  heard  340 
witnesses,  compiled  a  transcript  of  25,- 
000  page.s.  and  filed  a  report  of  433  pages. 
It  was  his  considered  opinion  that  any 
water  surplus  should  be  divided  equally 
between  California  and  Arizona,  and  that 
m  the  event  of  a  shortage  water  should 
be  divided  between  the  States  In  pro- 
portion to  their  normal  allotments. 

This  proposal,  while  ^Jt  perfect,  ap- 
pears to  have  considerable  merit. 

A  majority  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
however,  have  arrived  at  a  different 
solution.  The  Court  has  decided  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  decide, 
in  any  way  he  sees  fit,  the  apportionment 
of  water  to  the  various  Western  States 
in  the  event  of  a  surplus  or  a  shortage. 
Furthermore,  in  reaching  his  decision  he 
.shall  not  be  bound  by  any  prior  contract, 
compact,  or  formula 

Mr  Speaker,  from  where  does  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  draw  this  broad 
authority?  By  what  right  does  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  have  the  power 
to  give  or  withhold  the  lifeblood  of  the 
West — water? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  been  given  this  economic 
stranglehold  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United    States      At    least,    that    is    the 
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opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  Congress  has  thought  so 
little  of  its  legislative  authority  that  It 
has  passed  vital  questions  of  policy,  life 
and  death  questions  of  economic  impor- 
tance, to  the  head  of  a  department  op- 
crated  by  Federal  civil  servants. 

I  do  not  believe  it,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  would  knowingly  relin- 
quish such  vital  authority  to  a  bureau- 
crat, and  in  fact  at  least  three  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  do  not 
believe  It  either. 

Justices  Douglas,  Harlan,  and  Stewart 
have  defended  the  right  of  the  Congress 
to  make  its  voice  heard  In  these  matters. 

Justice  Douglas  has  said  in  this  case: 

It  will.  I  think,  be  marked  as  the  baldest 
attempt  by  judges  In  modern  times  to  spin 
their  own  phlloeophy  Into  the  fabric  of  the 
law.  In  derogation  of  the  will  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  present  decision,  as  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan  showa.  grants  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy a  power  and  command  over  water 
rights  in  the  17  Western  States  that  it  never 
has  had,  that  It  always  wanted,  that  It  could 
never  persuade  Congress  to  grant,  and  that 
this  Co\irt  up  to  now  has  consistently  re- 
fused to  recognise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  could  anything  be 
plainer  than  that?  A  respected  Justice 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  council 
with  two  of  his  colleagues,  has  handed 
this  Nation  the  real  question  of  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  20th  century. 

Who  now  makes  the  law?  Does  Con- 
gress make  the  law?  Does  the  executive 
branch  make  the  law?  Does  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  make  the  law?  Or.  does 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  make  the  law? 

This  is  the  real  and  vital  Issue  now 
struggling  in  the  sinews  of  the  American 
body  politic.  I  have  not  been  a  Member 
of  this  distinguished  House  for  long,  but 
I  have  found  that  this  question  presents 
Itself  to  me  almost  every  day. 

I  have  had  letters.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
agencies  of  our  Ooverrmient  questioning 
my  right  as  a  Congressman  to  ask  simple 
questions  for  information  on  matters 
pending  before  the  Federal  departments 
and  agencies. 

I  have  been  warned  by  officials  within 
the  giant  structure  of  the  bureaucracy 
that  a  request  for  information  can  con- 
stitute an  improper  communication.  I 
have  been  threatened  that  any  letter  I 
write  will  be  made  a  matter  of  the  pmblic 
file,  as  though  this  should  be  something 
I  would  shy  away  from. 

I  have  found  agencies  of  this  Govern- 
ment, created  by  the  Congress,  refusing 
to  supply  information  to  the  Congress, 
and  furthermore  adopting  rules  and 
regulations  that  are  never  written  or 
printed  and  cannot  be  questioned  by 
either  a  member  of  the  public  or  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House.  In  none  of  these  In- 
stances. Mr.  Sr>eaker,  was  the  agency  In- 
volved engaged  In  any  secret  or  security 
matters. 

It  Is  clear  to  me,  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, that  the  Federal  bureaucracy  day 
by  day  la  In  fact  making  law.  We  have 
of  necessity  created  this  monster,  and 
have  given  It  broad  authority  within 
which  to  manage  the  public's  affairs.  I 
fear  we  hare  given  it  far  too  much  au- 
thority for  the  public  good. 


It  used  to  be  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  President  proposes  and  the  Congress 
disposes.  Of  course  it  has  been  a  long 
time  since  that  was  true.  By  a  hundred 
and  one  different  ways  the  executive 
branch  is  making  law.  It  makes  little 
difference  whether  the  President  of  the 
day  is  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Party 
or  the  Republican  Party.  The  trend  is 
always  in  the  same  direction.  World 
events  in  the  past  50  years  have  done 
much  to  aid  this  drift,  and  Congress  has 
clearly  failed  to  insist  on  all  its  rightful 
authority  and  on  all  its  rightful  privi- 
lege. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  was  intended, 
if  my  education  is  not  in  error,  to  in- 
terpret the  Constitution  and  to  advise 
the  legislative  authority  on  constitutional 
matters.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  Court  has  strayed  a  long  way  from 
that  original  path. 

With  every  major  decision  the  Court 
hands  down  new  laws  are  made.  Our 
entire  way  of  life  in  this  country  is  being 
revised  and  remolded  by  the  nine  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Our  Founding 
Fathers  would  stand  in  shocked  amaze- 
ment if  they  could  see  the  changes  this 
last  century  has  made  in  traditional  con- 
cepts and  attitudes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  that  almost 
everyone  is  making  law  except  the  Con- 
gress. Many  of  our  citizens  wonder 
where  it  will  all  end. 

However,  this  reversal  of  roles  within 
our  society  can  be  brought  to  an  end.  I 
am  sure  of  that.  If  Congress  will  stand 
up  and  demand  Its  rightful  place  within 
our  Government  all  these  unconstitu- 
tional empires  will  crumble  and  wither 
away. 

The  Congress  must  make  the  law.  Our 
Government  was  created  around  this 
central  concept.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  a 
committee  will  be  empowered  to  review 
this  entire  problem  and  will  make  a  full 
report,  with  recommendations  to  this 
honorable  body  as  soon  as  may  be  prac- 
tical. 

ARM  TWISTING  ON  A  HIGH  LEVEL 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
noted  an  excellent  column  that  recently 
appeared  in  one  of  America's  great  news- 
papers, the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  The 
column  was  written  by  Richard  Wilson, 
chief  of  the  Tribune's  Washington  bu- 
reau. He  refiects  a  point  of  view  that  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  Wilson  brings  to  our  attention  an 
alarming  situation  that  many  of  us  have 
noted:  a  situation  that  threatens  basic 
freedoms  of  many  Americans  through 
unwarranted  pressures  from  certain 
areas  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

AXM  Twisting  oi*  a  High  Lkvel 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Washinotoh. — Arm    twisting,    one    of    the 
favorite  techniques  of  the  New  Frontier,  has 


been   disclosed   on   a  new  and   rather  more 
impresBlTC  level. 

The  arm  twisting  method  was  previously 
noted  In  the  steel  price  controversy,  the 
Cuban  prisoners  deal,  and  the  more  benign 
drive  for  funds  for  a  $80  million  national 
cultural  center.  This  technique  has  at- 
tained respectability  in  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration and  officials  can  see  nothing  wrong 
in  It,  for  they  conceive  their  cause  to  be 
just. 

The  method  consists  of  physchologlcally 
suggestive  pressure  on  Individuals  or  cor- 
porations to  support  or  go  along  with  Gov- 
ernment action.  When  skillfully  applied, 
the  Individual  cannot  honestly  charge  that 
he  was  threatened  with  reprisal  or  tempted 
by  reward;  he  only  knows  he  has  been 
shaken  up. 

He  may  have  an  antitrust  suit  pending 
and  have  his  mind  on  this  when  exposed  to 
Government  persuasion;  but  the  persuaders, 
of  course,  say  they  do  not  have  this  In  mind 
at  all,  only  Uie  public  welfare. 

In  the  new  Instance  the  pressure  was  per- 
haps mcM-e  overt.  In  fact.  It  was  crude.  The 
farm  bureaucracy  openly  and  threateningly 
brought  pressure  on  federally  licensed  radio 
and  TV  stations  to  give  free  time  for  the 
Government's  version  of  the  issue  in  the  na- 
tional wheat  referendum. 

No  subtlety  was  Involved.  A  national  di- 
rective went  out  to  State  managers  and  local 
committeemen  of  the  farm  program  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  radio  and  TV  stations 
that  they  are  federally  licensed  for  8  years 
only  and  the  renewal  of  their  license  could 
depend  upon  the  adequacy  of  their  public 
service  programs.  This  responsibility  was 
partlctilarly  compelling.  It  was  stated,  with 
respect  to  public  service  agricultural  pro- 
grams. 

The  Innuendo  of  the  directive  was  amaz- 
ing. Public  service  programing.  It  was 
stated,  is  promised  by  radio-TV  stations  "in 
return  for  two  special  favors  granted  by  the 
Government,"  exclusive  use  of  a  broadcast 
frequency,  and  "the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  establish  federally  operated  sta- 
tions in  competition  with  stations  being 
operated  commercially."  Of  course,  the  di- 
rective added,  this  does  not  make  stations 
"subject  to  dictation." 

The  directive  was  sent  out  by  Ray  Fitz- 
gerald, deputy  admlnlstratCM'  for  State  and 
county  operations  of  the  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service,  pre- 
sumably with  the  approval  of  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  OrvlUe  Freeman. 

With  vague  Images  evoked  of  licenses  re- 
voked or  Government  operated  competitors, 
a  good  many  radio  and  TV  stations  com- 
plied. A  spot  check  shows  that  prime  time 
was  wangled  In  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Min- 
nesota, and  probably  elsewhere  on  a  broader 
scale.  Some  of  the  stations  gave  their  time 
willingly  enough.  They  wanted  just  such 
programs.  Others  felt  they  were  highly  pres- 
sured. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  this  was  only  In 
the  Interest  of  serving  Uie  wheat  farmers 
with  a  factual,  unbiased  view  of  the  issues 
before  them. 

But  Fitzgerald's  directive  belles  this  trust- 
ing view  In  <me  sentence:  "As  you  know,  in- 
terests representing  one  point  of  view  In  the 
referendum  are  blanketing  radio  and  televi- 
sion stations  with  material  In  heavy  quan- 
tities. It  Is  not  expected  tlukt  we  can  match 
the  flood  of  material  frcwn  this  group,  which 
Is  also  In  a  position  to  buy  time.  But  It  is 
essential  that  we  act  aggressively  to  make 
use  of  public  service  times  of  radio  and 
television  stations  at  times  of  day  when 
farm  people  are  listening." 

Farm  people  listened  and  voted.  The 
Government  could  not  get  even  a  majority 
for  the  adoption  of  its  compulsory  control 
program  for  wbieat.  A  two-thirds  majority 
was  necessary  for  Its  adoption.  Rather  than 
submit    either    to    autiioritarlan    control    of 
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their  tsrma  or  the  methods  of  the  not-ao- 
hldden  persuaders,  wheat  farmers  were  ready 
to  take  the  rUk  of  lower  Income. 

Now  the  same  bureaucracy  which  had  ao 
little  knowledge  of  the  people  It  was  serving 
has  adopted  a  dog-In -the-manger  attitude 
toward  new  legislation  Wheat  farmers 
would  readily  consider  a  new  program  pat- 
terned after  the  voluntary  program*  for  feed 
grains  coupled   with   acreage  retirement 

But  the  bureaucracy  still  has  Its  mind  on 
arm  twisting.  Let  the  farmers  suffer  a  little 
and  theyu  come  back  with  their  tails  be- 
tween their  legs.  This  wa«  a  bad  technique 
In  the  beginning.  It  Is  bad  now  Mr  Ken- 
nedy would  do  well  to  bring  it  to  an  end 
and  make  a  constructive  beginning  on  a  new 
wheat   program    that    farmers    want 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  alarming  that  radio 
and  television  stations  should  be  sub- 
jected   to   these   kinds   of   Gtovemment 
pressures.    These  stations,  of  course  are 
required  to  present  divergent  points  of 
views,   but  they  constitute  great  forces 
in  the  distribution  of  news  and  informa- 
tion to  the  public,  much  like  our  great 
newspapers.     Therefore,   our  electronic 
media   must   be   guaranteed    the   same 
freedom  of  press  to  make  sure  they  op- 
erate in  the  public  interest  and  not  for 
what  could  be  a  one-sided  Federal  view 
This  danger  to  broadcasters'  right  and 
responsibility  could  lead   to  even  more 
serious  problems  in  the  distribution  of 
public    information.      The    licenses    of 
these  stations  do  not  belong  to  the  Gov- 
ernment; they  belong  to  the  people 


MILLBURY  CELEBRATES   150TH 

ANNIVERSARY 
Mr.    PHILBIN.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    PHILBIN.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    am 
honored  and  very  much  pleased  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  that  the 
town  of  Millbury.  Mass.,  in  my  district 
is  celebrating  this  week  its  150th  anni- 
versary with  an  outstanding  program  of 
activities    to   conmiemorate    this    great 
event. 

In  recognition  of  this  anniversary  I 
am  introducing  an  appropriate  resolu- 
tion for  the  consideration  of  the  House 
which  extends  greetings  and  congratula- 
tions to  the  community  on  the  occasion 
of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  incor- 
poration of  the  town  of  Millbury  from  a 
part  of  Sutton  in  1813. 

It  was  on  June  11.  1813.  that  Gov 
Caleb  Strong  signed  the  bill  approved  the 
day  before  by  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  in- 
coiTJorate  the  town  of  Millbury.  At  the 
time  of  incorporation.  Millbury  had  a 
population  of  about  500. 

Town  annals  indicate  that  Millbury 
was  almost  named  Moscow,  but  this  pro- 
posal was  defeated  in  town  meeting. 

Located  in  an  area  of  Massachusetts 
which  was  settled  by  pioneer  colonists 
in  the  early  days  of  American  history. 
Millbury  has  grown  from  this  small  be- 
ginning into  a  thriving  and  prosperous 


community  of  some  10.000  people  To- 
day. Millbury  Is  a  busy  business  and 
mdustrial  town,  offering  steady  employ- 
ment for  many  of  its  residents.  In  addi- 
tion, nearby  Worcester  employs  many 
townspeople. 

As  far  back  as  the  Revolution  the 
manufacture  of  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion brought  renown  to  Millbury.  The 
first  armory  employmg  water  power  in 
the  manufacture  of  guns  was  established 
in  Millbury.  The  only  powdermill  in 
this  section  was  erected  by  the  Province 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution  The 
production  of  the  Sutton  Waters  Armory 
owned  by  the  Waters  brothers.  Asa  and 
Andrus.  was  a  most  valuable  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  since  the  colo- 
nies were  hard  pressed  for  arms  at  the 
begmning  of  the  Revolution  when  im- 
ports were  cut  off. 

Millbury  arms  were  used  in  the  War  of 
1812.  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  Civil 
War. 

The  first  papermill  in  central  Massa- 
chusetts   was    established    in    Millbury 
The  first   scythes  and  many  improved 
agricultural    implements   made   in    the 
country  were  manufactured  in  Millbury 

Millbury  can  also  lay  claim  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  mass  production  through  the 
mterchangeability  of  parts  and  machines 
and  implements  because  it  is  in  Millbury 
that  Thomas  Blanchard  conceived  and 
perfected  the  cam -motion  principle 

While  the  US.  armory  at  Springfield 
has  been  cited  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
Blanchard  eccentric  lathe  for  turning 
irregular  forms,  Millbury  is  actually  the 
place  where  the  eccentric  lathe  was  in- 
vented and  first  constructed.  Blanchard 
was  later  connected  with  the  Springfield 
Armory  and  later  supplements  oFthe 
machine  were  produced  there 

Ri?n.r''!i''  ^'^^Z^^  '^°*'^  ^^^'^  the  first 
Blanchard    machine    to    be   set    up    in 

from"^mH  ^^'r^<'  over  the  roaiS 
from  Millbury.  After  another  model  was 
produced  m  Springfield,  the  origS 
lathe  was  returned  to  Millbury  where  it 
w^  used  for  about  20  yeai^  in  the 
Waters  Armory. 

wJ^ili^''  °'^^'"  Bl«"chard  inventions 
weie  the  forerunners  of  mass  production 
and  It  can  be  truly  said  that  the  Blanch- 
ard eccentric  lathe  revolutionized  gun- 
makmg  and  later  affected  every  industry 
Where    irregular   forms   were   made   or 

Millbury  also  claims  Dr.  Leonard  Gale 
uho  assisted  Samuel  B.  Morse  in  per- 
fecting the  telegraph. 

Long  before  women's  suffrage  became 
a  reality.  Millbury  vote-  in  town  me^?Sg 
Wi^r'^  20.  1882.  to  request  th^ltLte 
legislature  to  extend  to  women  who  are 

«ni  ."'  ^^."«^'  t«  hold  town  offices 
and  to  vote  in  town  affairs  on  the  same 
terms  as  male  citizens. 

Millbury  is  justly  proud  that  President 
Wilhani  Howard  Taft  spent  part  of  his 
boyhood   m   the   town   and   maintained 

Uf.  j^  r"^'^!"^^.^  ^°*"  throughout  his 
life  In  fact.  Taft  attended  the  Millbury 
centennial  celebration  in  1913  and  was  a 
Ruest  speaker  at  the  centennial  banquet 
His  mother  was  a  member  of  the  highly 
esteemed  Torrey  family  of  Millbury 
After  her  husbands  death.  Mrs  Taft 
resided  in  Millbury.  As  a  boy  Taft  at- 
tended  the   public  schools  of '  Millbury 
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and    in    later    years    often    visited    hi, 
grandfather.  Samuel  D   Torrey 

In  these  brief  remarks.  Mr  Soealrpr 
it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  recoum  iJ,' 
full  the  story  of  this  historic  Massachn 
setts  town,  but  I  would  like  to  pavTlchlv 
deserved  tribute  to  the  early  setUers  i? 
Sutton  and  Millbury  who  helped  to  buifd 
this  great  country  of  ours  with  thHr 
magnificent  sacrifices,  struggles,  and  ^ 
coniplishments.  The  record  of  their  sTi" 
perb  work  and  contributions  lives  to  thk 
day  and  Millbury  can  take  justiflabS 
pride  in  the  remarkable  legacy  it  now 
possesses.  ^  'luw 

After  several  previous  attempts  to  form 
a  separate  township,  Millbury  became  a 
reality  in  1813.     Farming  was  the  maiJ 
occupation,  but  swift  running  streams  in 
the  area  led  to  small  industrial  enter 
prises,  some  to  meet  the  need  for  farm 
implements  and  other  goods 
,  »?aT?'^4°"  °^  '^^  Blackstone  Canal  in 
Tn  ?«,n^^  ^^^"^  ^^^  ^'■"^th  of  the  town 
in  1830  alone  some  1,000  new  residents 
were    attracted    to    Millbury    and    the 
growth  of  the  town  can  be  linked  to  Its 
advantageous  posiUon  on  or  near  major 
trave  routes.    First  it  was  the  Blackstone 
Canal    which  gave  way  in   1847   to  the 
Providence  b  Worcester  Railroad     With 
the  decline  of  the  railroads.  Industry  in 
the  town  turned  to  the  nearby  fast  high- 
ways to  carry  Millbury-made  products  to 
the  big  distribution  centers  of  Boston 
and  New  York. 

I  am  prompted  on  this  occasion  to  say 
a  word  about  the  leadership  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Millbury  with  special   emphasis 
on  the  founding  fathers.    Like  most  New 
England    communities.    Millbury    origi- 
nated in  the  painstaking  work  and  bitter 
sacrifice  of  pioneer  settlers.    On  April  19 
1775.  the  alarm  from  Lexington  reached 
the  mother  town  of  Sutton  and  11  mln- 
utemen  immediately  rallied  to  the  cry 
for  aid  from  the  embattled  farmers  and 
subsequently  56  men  from  the  area  served 
in  the  Revolution.    During  the  Civil  War 
Millbui-y  furnished  346  men,  which  was 
26  over  the  town's  quota.    In  Worid  Wars 
I  and  n  and  the  Korean  war,  Millbury 
men  fought  and  died  on  battlefronts  far 
from  home. 

The  Millbury  of  today  embodies  these 
•same  pioneer  qualities  of  outstanding 
leadership,  patriotism,  and  devotion  to 
basic  values  and  fundamental  institu- 
tions and  I  am  very  proud  that  this  great 
community  with  its  capable,  public- 
spirited  leaders  and  devoted  and  loyal 
people  i.s  a  part  of  my  great  congres- 
sional district. 

Millbury.  after  150  years  of  progress 
and  accomplishment,  looks  to  the  future 
with  vibrant  confidence  born  of  its  illus- 
trious heritage  and  past  successes  in- 
spired by  an  able  and  vigorous  leader- 
ship and  sustained  by  a  loyal  and  devoted 
people. 

I  predict  that  Millbury  will  continue  to 
move  ahead  in  growth,  progress,  and 
prosperity  in  the  years  to  come  ever 
growing  stronger  in  a  material  sense  and 
ever  preserving  and  enhancing  that  qual- 
ity of  spiritual  dedication  for  which  it  is 
noted  and  which  will  continue  to  en- 
gender in  Its  citizenry  those  close  ties  of 
loyalty,  respect,  and  affection  which  are 
so  essential  to  American  cofhmunity  life  J 
and    so    valuable    in    safeguarding    the 
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fountainhead    of    American    enterprise 
and  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  intro- 
duce in  the  House  a  special  resolution 
bringing  attention  to  the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  Millbury.  which  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  represent  in  Congress  for  more 
than  20  years,  and  extending  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  House  to  the  people  of 
this  fine  community.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  Include  the  text  of  my 
resolution  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

H     Res.    404 

Whereas  the  year  1963  marks  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  In- 
corporation of  the  town  of  Millbury. 
Massachusetts:  and 

Whereas  from  the  time  of  settlement  In 
1716  the  people  of  MUibury  have  figured 
conspicuously  In  the  founding  and  growth 
of  this  Nation:  and 

Whereas  the  observance  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Millbury  Is  being 
celebrated  during  the  week  of  June  16  with 
Impressive  community  ceremonies  which  will 
attract  many  visitors  to  central  Massachu- 
setts, and 

Whereaa  Millbury  is  a  progressive  com- 
munity rich  In  historic  Interest,  distinguished 
for  its  fervent  civic  spirit,  and  faithfully  de- 
voted to  American  Institutions  and  Ideals: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it  , 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives extends  its  greetings  and  felicitations 
to  the  people  of  Millbury.  Massachusetts,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  this  community  and  the 
House  of  Repreoentatlves  further  expresses 
Its  appreclatioa  tor  the  splendid  services 
rendered  to  the  Nation  by  the  citizens  of 
Millbury  during  the  past  one  hundred  and 
ftfly  years. 


PRAYER  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  ^gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  rendered  a  decision,  a 
decision  which  strikes  a  blow  at  the  vei-y 
heart  and  essence  of  America — its  spirit- 
ual heritage. 

For  as  the  Supreme  Court  spoke,  it 
barred  from  the  public  schools  both  the 
Lords  Prayer  and  the  Bible.  It  ruled 
that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the 
recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  our 
public  schools  is  unconstitutional. 

As  I  watched  a  number  of  television 
newscasts  that  evening  following  the  de- 
cision, a  number  of  commentators  said 
that  Members  of  Congress  had  not  raised 
a  .sharp  cry  of  protest  as  in  the  New  York 
ca.se  in  1962.  I  think  we  hardly  had 
time  to  do  so.  but  I  feel  that  a  deep  feel- 
ing of  shock  is  in  many  of  us.  and  I  for 
one  proudly  raise  my  voice  in  protest. 

This  is  the  Nation  which  Lincoln  de- 
clared "Under  God  shall  have  a  new 
biith  of  freedom."  this  Is  the  Itind  which 
places  upon  its  currency  the  legend  "in 
God  we  trust."  a  land  which  was  built  by 
a  deeply  religious  ijeople. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  only  a  few 
short  weeks  ago.  Astronaut  L.  Gordon 
Cooper  stood  in  this  House  and  uttered 
anain  the  prayer  that  he  had  given  while 
on  his  historic  flight.    Contrast  this  if 


you  will  with  the  Russian  Cosmonaut 
who  mocked  after  he  descaided  that  he 
saw  no  God  up  there. 

I  think  this  is  the  fimdamental  differ- 
ence in  our  two  nations,  the  difference 
between  freemen  and  those  who  live 
under  atheistic  communism.  And  I  be- 
lieve our  deep  religious  faith  has  sus- 
tained this  land. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  "Congress  shall  make 
no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof."  This  provision  was  adopted  so 
that  no  state  religion  could  be  adopted, 
and  with  this  principle  we  all  agree. 

But  we  do  not  agree  that  the  simple 
recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  violate  the  Consti- 
tution. Justice  Stewart  in  his  dissent 
in  the  New  Yoiic  case  in  1962  said  that 
the  Court  had  "misapplied  a  great  con- 
stitutional principle."  For  him,  the 
question  presented  by  the  case  was 
whether  "those  pupils  who  wish  to  do  so 
may  join  in  a  brief  prayer  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  schoolday." 

In  writing  for  the  majority  in  the  pres- 
ent decision.  Justice  Clark  conjured  up 
all  sorts  of  dreadful  prospects  If  the 
Court  should  allow  prayer  to  be  said  in 
the  public  schools.  He  said  that  this  de- 
parted from  the  concept  of  a  government 
that  must  be  neutral  in  religious  mat- 
ters.   Why  so  long  in  flncUng  this  out? 

Jt  seems  to  a  great  many  of  us  that  it 
is  quite  a  different  thing  to  say  that  the 
Constitution  forbids  one  child,  who  may 
wish  to  do  so.  to  recite  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  a  public  school,  merely  because  some 
other  child,  who  does  not  want  to  pray 
and  who  is  not  required  to  pray,  objects. 

I,  and  many  of  my  colleagues,  have 
introduced  bills  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion to  allow  prayer  in  the  public  schools. 
They  await  committee  hearing.  Under 
this  latest  ruling,  I  would  say  it  is  doubly 
important  that  they  be  given  a  hearing 
and  begin  moving. 

The  Constitution  was  adopted  by  men, 
and  in  my  personal  opinion  has  been 
woefully  and  willfully  misinterpreted, 
and  it  has  been  and  can  be  changed  by 
men. 

And  I  say  that  we  need  that  change, 
and  we  need  it  now.  We  need  to  allow 
our  schools  to  continue  these  short 
devotionals. 

This  is  a  very  real  challenge  for  us  to- 
day as  Members  of  the  Congress.  Let 
us  live  up  to  that  challenge.  Let  us  begin 
to  move  here  and  now  to  pass  this  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  allow  prayer 
in  our  public  schools. 

And  then  let  the  people  of  these 
United  States  through  the  due  process 
of  law  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  on 
the  subject.  Religious  freedom  must  be 
protected,  but  this  decision  is  religious 
oppression  and  it  was  never  intended 
that  it  be  thus  by  the  founders  of  our 
land  and  the  f  ramers  of  the  Constitution. 

I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  get  a  bill  be- 
fore the  House  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  rectify  this  mistake. 


POSTAL  GUIDELINES  PROGRAM 
SHOULD  BE  ABOLISHED 

Mr.    MULTER.     Mr.   Speaker,   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 


at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
NewYoric? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  my  testimony  before  the  Postal 
Operations  Subcommittee  in  opposition 
to  the  continuation  of  the  guidelines  sys- 
tem in  the  Post  Office  Department: 

Statemekt  or  Hon.  Abkaham  J.  Multer  Be- 
roRS  THE  Postal  Opkkations  Sttbcommittee, 
House  Post  Omct  and  Civil  Sxbvice  Com- 
mittee. June  18,  1963 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  anyone  concerned  with 
the  rights  and  dignity  of  man,  the  latest 
work  measurement  system  put  Into  effect  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  Is  an  affront. 
It  Is  a  system  which  takes  no  account  of  the 
human  element  and  pKietal  clerk  morale  has 
suffered  badly  as  a  consequence.  The  United 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks  has  made  repeal 
of  this  system  Its  most  Important  Issue  this 
year  and  has  tvtrned  to  the  Congress  for  aid. 

The  postal  clerks  have  been  forced  to  in- 
volve the  Congress  as  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  refused  to  negotiate  the  issue. 
Although  the  federation  has  obtained  ex- 
clusive right  to  represent  all  postal  clerks 
nationally  on  working  conditions  and  other 
matters,  the  contract  signed  March  20  Ignores 
work  measurement.  Perhaps  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  feels  that  this  system  is  a 
part  of  management  "rights"  or  "preroga- 
tives." Dut  aay  system  which  has  aroused 
so  much  hard  feeling  among  loyal  employees 
merits  negotiation.  Industrial  unions  have 
been  able  to  bring  similar  issues  into  the 
bargaining  sphere  and  the  Post  Office's  atti- 
tude seems  unduly  rigid. 

Let  me  quote  a  few  references  to  this  sys- 
tem by  the  affected  postal  employees  in  var- 
ious sections  of  the  country.  The  president 
of  the  postal  clerk  union  in  Boston  said  that 
"•  •  •  the  use  of  entirely  unrealistic  stand- 
ards has  caused  a  new  low  of  employee 
morale  in  the  post  office.  The  honest  and 
hard  worker  who  for  many  years  has  given 
the  Etepartment  good  production  is  being 
discriminated  against  due  to  the  unrealistic 
standards  and  the  deceit  of  fellow  workers 
who  have  less  scruples  In  the  means  they 
employ  to  secure  production  slips."  A  postal 
clerk  from  Worcester.  Mass.,  writes 
"♦  •  •  that  this  system  has  been  a  destruc- 
tive double-talking  Instrument  that  has  said 
what  it  didn't  mean,  and  meant  what  It 
didn't  say  •  •  •  it  has  inflicted  an  injustice 
and  disservice  to  every  distributor  in  the 
postal  service."  A  Columbia,  S.C.  local  felt 
"•  •  •  that  this  system  can  lead  employees 
into  a  mental  state  that  may  result  In  Indi- 
vidual nervous  disorders."  Seattle,  Wash., 
clerks  call  the  system  a  "•  •  •  hateful  and 
unfair  practice  of  Individual  harassment." 
Members  of  a  Brookljm  local  paraded  in  our 
National  Capital  carrying  placards  which  de- 
manded the  burial  of  the  guidelines.  Surely 
this  Is  an  authentic  grassroots  cry  for  re- 
dress. 

Why  has  the  Post  Office  Department  in- 
flicted this  system  upon  Its  workers?  It 
claims  that  It  would  have  to  spend  $100 
million  more  a  year  If  the  work  measure- 
ment system  were  eliminated,  but  this  esti- 
mate Is  open  to  question.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
believe  It.  How  much  money  Is  spent  to 
operate  this  system — to  count  and  tabulate, 
to  revise  and  restudy  standards?  In  some 
cases  employees  have  been  told  that  stand- 
ards which  have  been  heretofore  vigorously 
defended  by  management  are  to  be  changed. 
Of  course,  most  of  these  standards  are 
changed  In  the  upward  direction,  sometimes 
as  much  as  15  percent.  How  accurate  and 
scientific  Is  such  a  system? 

The  fallacy  of  all  work  measurement  sys- 
tems from  the  time  of  Frederick  Taylor,  the 
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pioneer  of  Uie  aclenUflc  management  movc^ 
ment.  Is  the  failure  to  take  Into  account 
the  Individual  dlfferencea  of  workers.  Tay- 
lor's standard  of  the  "quickest  time  of  the 
most  expert  men"  is  no  longer  used,  but  some 
of  the  current  standards  are  as  open  to 
question.  They  all  aanmie  that  there  is 
one  best  way  for  aU  of  the  wca-kers  per- 
forming the  taak.  They  all  proclaim  that 
they  are  aclentlfic  but  fall  to  prove  It. 

An  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  llr. 
Frederick  C.  Belen.  In  testimony  before 
House  Appropriations  Committee  hearings 
last  February,  stated  his  belief  In  the  su- 
p)erlorlty  of  the  Poet  Office  measuring  system 
over  that  carried  on  In  private  Industry. 
"I  think."  said  Mr  Belen.  'In  almost  every 
Instance  where  a  Job  Is  measurable,  private 
enterprise  measures  It.  but  I  do  not  think 
it  Is  done  as  scientifically  or  on  as  wide- 
spread an  area  as  we  do.  I  beUeve  that  we 
have  the  largest  work  measurement  system 
that  exists  "  Perhaps  the  Post  Office  does 
have  the  largMt  system  but  that  hardly 
proves  that  It  (s  the  best  or  the  moet  aclen- 
tlflc.  Indeed,  the  Poet  Office  has  had  to 
abandon  national  standards  In  favor  of  local 
standards.  Applying  generalized  data  to 
specific  widespread  operations  must  have 
been  too  much  even  far  the  Post  Offices 
aupersclenUfic  staff. 

What  basis  does  the  Post  Office  have  for 
thinking  that  Its  work  measurement  system 
is  more  scientific  than  those  existing  in  m- 
dustry?  Industry  assembly  lines  work  with 
standard  components  and  products  but  the 
product  of  the  Post  Office  is  not  uniform 
The  legibility  of  addresses  will  vary.  The 
si2e  and  thickness  of  letters  wUl  vary.  Busi- 
ness metered  mall  is  often  presorted.  One 
clerk  was  able  to  sort  at  a  rate  260  percent 
above  the  standard  by  handling  metered 
mall.  Also,  the  Post  Office  cannot  control 
the  volume  of  mall  handled  as  a  manufac- 
turing plant  can  control  its  output.  Post 
offices  must  service  the  mall  as  it  comes  in 
All  of  these  variables  make  it  highly  un- 
likely that  Post  Office  standards  can  ever  be 
the  same  as  those  of  industry. 

Over  the  years,  the  Post  Office  has  had  a 
number  of  systems;  WP3.  work  performance 
standards.    Rl^T,     basic    tnouon    tUn«    study. 

iSi^OAi.  .^11     of      t.^i^s^      p  T 1  r-pinr  t  ri«'l      t.*j     b^     ^cc^j - 

rat«  iLocl  •clentinc.  yet  Uiey  ^r^re  mil  BXtgt^r- 
s«ded.  The  ne^vesc  syBtem  la  &n  oiitgroirUi 
of   tne    otber   systems  and    tt   U  «UU    a   work- 

IC    aeeirxa    to    me    that    ttie   speed-up   aspects 

ot    tb«    ovi«-«r«nt    F*ofli«.    OfI\c«    ^ivv^rk    m^^^s^x 


In  the  past  the  Congress  hss  demonstrated 
Its  concern  for  the  workers  affected  by  work 
measurement  systems.  A  bill  was  passed  in 
1Q1&  which  provided  that  no  Federal  funds 
could  be  used  to  pay  anyone  "making  or 
causing  to  be  made  with  a  stopwatch  or 
other  time-measuring  device"  a  time  study 
Today  stopwatches  are  no  longer  used,  but 
the  aim  of  the  work  measurement  system  is 
the  same — to  Impose  rigid  sUndards  upon 
workers.  I  Join  with  my  many  colleagues 
who  have  already  expressed  disapproval  of 
these  standards.  The  Congress  must  act  to 
remove  this  system  which  has  been  so  dam- 
aging to  the  morale  of  the  postal  clerk.i. 
It  Is  doing  no  good.  It  Is  doing  a  great  deal 
of  harm. 


June  19 


PUBUC  LAW  78.  THE  BRACERO  ACT 

Mr.  QONZALEZ  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
uiutnlmous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  thia  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OONZAI.E2.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  was  recently  urged  to  grant  a  2- 
year  extension  to  Public  Law  78  the 
Braccro  Act 

This  House  in  Its  wisdom  saw  fit  to 
reject  the  extension.  I  should  hope  that 
we  will  reject  any  extension  of  this  law. 
One  of  the  reasons  Is  that  this  act  per- 
petuates a  kind  of  peonage. 

How  this  can  happen  was  described 
some  years  ago  by  a  man  familiar  with 
this  program.  This  man.  the  Most 
Reverend  Robert  E.  Lucey.  archbishop  of 
San  Antonio,  wrote: 

The  life  of  a  Mexican  national  working  in 
American  agriculture  is  not  all  sweetness 
and  light  On  paper  he  Is  protected  by  the 
International  Agreement  and  the  standard 
work  contract  approved  by  our  Oovernment 
and  that  of  Mexico.  Wages,  food,  housing, 
collective  bargaining,  and  guaranteed  em- 
ployment «j-«  ail  covered  In  tbese  ducixirteo ts. 
1~I^»      In  cc-mAtlorxAl      A^r^-e  mc  i:i  t     st^At^s.       "Ttic 

M<-xlc-i»n  coivsulate  and  the  reprtnentntl  vea  of 
the  S«CTet»ry  of  L.abor  will  be  given  a  r»a».jn- 
able  Lippor'. unity  to  aarertaln  Uxat  the  Vfexl- 
cwkxx  -wrorker  tva^  t>een  p^ld  All  amounts  du*? 
txlm   under   tlie   work   contract,  or   tlUa   A«i«je- 


CIVIL    RIGHTS    PROPOSALS 

Mr  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou^ 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  mv 
remarks.  ^* 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Virginia?  " 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  bit 
terly  opposed  to  the  so-called  civil  ritrht« 
proposals  of  the  President.  Most  of 
them  tend  to  expand  unreasonably  thp 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  over 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  our  Nation 
In  an  effort  to  give  favored  treatment  to 
a  small  minority,  the  proposals  if  en 
acted  into  law.  wUl  deprive  the  xAajority 
of  the  right  to  choose  their  associates 
and  give  to  a  favored  minority  special 
privileges  and  preferred  treatment 

In  addition,  some  of  the  proposals  de- 
prive citizens  of  the  right  of  the  free  use 
of  their  property  and  are  clearly  un- 
constituUonaL  They  are  an  invasion 
of  the  personal  liberty  and  freedom  of 
the  people  guaranteed  under  the  US 
Constitution. 

The  proposals  are  an  attempt  by  the 
administration  to  buy  the  political  sup- 
port of  an  organized  minority  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country 
it  IS  a  seUout  of  our  freedom  which  has 
meant  so  much  to  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  our  country. 

I  propose  to  fight  the.se  proposals  to 
the  last  ditch  in  the  hope  that  the  people 
of  America  will  awaken  to  what  is  hao- 
pemng  before  it  is  too  late.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  set  up  a  smali  minority  of 
supercla.s.s  citizenship.  We  must  not  let 
this  happen. 


r?  > 
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tme:    oil    iivrLauis-mv- 
>«i-       F-unCEUj,         Mr       Spoakpr.     I     ask 
urtanlmous  consent  to  address  Lhe  House 
for    1   mJnute   and    to   revise   and   extend 
mv  remarks. 

.     ^7l^     tSKKAKER.       Is      t*ierp      objection 
to     the     r^e<iues«     of     tlve     «<rT>tJ.-m.r, 


crude  oil  and  natural  gas  liquids  which 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  estimates  will 
be  produced  in  these  districts — I-IV — 
during  that  allocation  period  and  the 
quantity  of  Imports  •  •  •  which  the 
♦Secretary  of  Interior  estimates  will  be 
imported  into  these  districts  during  that 
allocation  period." 

The  effect  of  this  proclamation,  as  I 
.said,  will  be  to  increase  the  imports  of 
oil  by  about  28.000  barrels  daily  over 
what  the  imports  would  have  been  in  ab- 
sence of  the  proclamation. 

To  say  the  least.  I  am  very  disap- 
pointed by  this  latest  development  In  fa- 
vor of  foreign  oil  interests  and  further 
discriminating  against  the  domestic  oil 
producers  on  whom  we  must  depend  for 
oil  supplies  in  event  of  national  emer- 
gency. This  further  move  toward  de- 
terioration of  the  domestic  oil  industiy 
is  part  of  a  long-range  trend  which 
must,  in  the  interests  of  national  secu- 
rity, be  reversed  l>efore  our  ability  to  find 
and  produce  oil  domestically  is  irrepara- 
bly impaired. 

The  second  disturbing  event  was  the 
action  earlier  this  week  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  increase 
the  tax  burden  on  the  oil  industry  by 
approximately  $50  million  per  year. 

On  June  10.  the  committee  had  wisely 
decided  to  reject  the  administration  pro- 
posals relating  to  the  can-yover  of  de- 
ductions for  intangible  diilling  and  de- 
velopment costs.  Mgregation  of  oil  and 
gas  properties,  ana  foreign  operations. 

Then,  on  June  17,  the  committee  re- 
versed its  field  and  tentatively  approved 
language  under  which  "gain  on  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  mineral  interests  would 
be  treated  as  ordinary  income  to  the  ex- 
tent that  intangible  drilling  and  de- 
velopment costs  which  have  been  ex- 
pen.sed  are  attributable  to  that  portion 

of  thie-  E>roi>^rty  still  i-t'nnaii"i4ii«  in  the 
Krouiid  '±t~k^      t>rxj"vl«ion      ■vfc-ould      Sk.t^p\y      ill 

tile  cok&e  of  intAriKi^l^  dnllirif.;  arid  de- 
velopment costs  In  the  ca.<4e  of  oil-  TTils 
does  not  apply  to  depletion  taken  or  de- 
dtictikile  exploration  coetK  F%.onn&lnlrr{7 
sain    ivould    be    treated    as    capital    sain. 


lease  rule  where  an  oil  or  gas  producer 
enters  into  a  so-called  ujaitization  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  told  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  when  I  appeared 
before  them  in  opposition  to  the  oil- 
related  tax  proposals  on  March  27,  1963. 
the  oil  industry  now  enjoys  only  av- 
erage profits  when  compared  with  other 
Industry.  This  Industry  must  compete 
with  other  Industry  for  capital.  These 
new  tax  burdens,  if  adopted,  would  de- 
crease the  profits  of  the  industry,  and 
make  it  more  diflBcult  for  the  oil  industry 
to  obtain  vital  new  operating  capital. 

This  involves  much  more  than  just  a 
decrea.se  in  profits.  Par  more  than  just 
a  loss  of  jobs  in  the  oil  industry  is 
involved.    As  I  told  the  committee: 

It  involves  the  possible  loss  of  Jobs  In  steel 
mills  and  fabricating  plants:  the  loss  of 
cement  sales,  machinery  sales,  truck  sales  and 
correspManding  losses  In  many  other  areas. 

Oil  producers  would  find  it  less  attractive 
to  reinvest  their  own  money  in  oil  ventures. 
They  would  find  It  Increasingly  dlfllcult  to 
attract  the  outside  risk  capital  that  now  con- 
tributes to  their  operations.  The  seriousness 
of  the  resulting  slowdown  In  drilling  activity 
would  grow  as  the  Nation's  burgeoning  de- 
mand for  energy  bit  deeper  and  deeper  into 
our  presently  held  reserves. 

Eventually,  to  rekindle  Interest  In  drilling, 
prices  would  rise  and  the  consuming  public 
would  feel  the  real  Impact  of  the  change  In 
the  tax  laws 

Unquestionably.  Mr.  Speaker,  any 
goveinmental  actions  that  depressed  our 
petroleum  producing  industry  would 
jeopardize  the  Nation's  future  safety.  In 
case  of  war  we  must  have  enough  oil 
available  to  assure  victory.' *' In  other 
short-of-war  emergencies,  su^h  as  Suez, 
our  domestic  producing  capability  might 
well  be  invaluable. 

Lest  we  forget,  the  Soviet  Union  is  try- 
ing to  force  its  way  into  many  free  world 

oil  n-ia-rlc^ts  long  jser-vc-d  t>y  A.zxiex*icckn 
cor»ofi-rxs.  TTiis  Ftiossia-n  ax^tlvity  Is  x>o  — 
litically  inspired.  TTiey  are  otyvlously 
attemptinK  to  use  their  growing  suppUes 

of  crude  as  an  ofTertslve  vk-eap>on  In  the 
cold    ■wftr. 

in      tHe      taic      la-ws      -svWlcK 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
Public  Law  78  was  not  extended  by  ac- 
tion taken  in  this  Chamber,  the  Cali- 
fornia strawberry  industry  is  in  very 
serious  danger.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  this  is  a  $35  million  industry 
which  provides  $28  million  in  income  to 
other  industries  that  serve  the  growers 
of  strawberries. 

I  have  today  received  a  letter  from  a 
very  reputable  grower  and  shipper  of 
produce,  including  strawberries,  Mr.  W. 
C.  Day,  of  Day  L  Young,  Inc.,  in  my  con- 
gressional   district.     So    that    Members 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  this  letter,  I  am  including  it 
in  my  remarks.    It  reads  as  follows: 
Day  &  Young.  Inc., 
Santo  Clara,  Calif..  June  17, 1963. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Gubsek, 

Representative    in    Congress    10th    District, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

Believe  me  Charley:  The  recent  action 
relative  to  Public  Law  78  has  thrown 
your  good  district  into  quite  a  turmoil.  I 
can't  see  why  our  California  Congressmen 
failed  to  realize  the  importance  of  Mexican 
labor  in  continuing  that  tremendous  agri- 
cultural activity  we  have  here. 

I  am  referring  not  only  to  agriculture 
generally  but  to  strawberries  in  ptarticular. 
For  your  information  the  strawberry  crop 
of  California  Is  worth  about  t35  million  a 
year.  Then  when  one  considers  others  who 
live  off  the  California  crop  such  as  local 
field  labor,  shipping  carton  manufacturers, 
freight,  express,  plants  fertUizers  freezing 
industry,  it  amounts  to  another  $28  million. 

I  am  only  dealing  with  the  strawberry 
industry  because  with  that  I  am  more  fa- 
miliar. I  don't  believe  enough  local  labor 
co\Ud    be    accumulated    to    handle    a    crop    of 

I  cez~t^.lnly  tios>e  yo\2  ^irlll  thro^p  ckll  of  yovir 
'vretght  belilnd  ttils  tblng  for  a  recotisldera- 
tton  to  make   possible  relmpc»-tatlon    of   ttie 

&CexlcA.n    l3r&ceroe    Ln    fvitxire    ye&rs.      "Voxi    -will 
doul>tleas   receive   many    letters    and    yovi    ■will 

ot>t«^T\     lnTo«TT\atlc»T\     1-datlve     tjc     rri^ny     otVker 


Districts  for  June  3,  carries  a  tribute  to 
the  late  Carl  Brown,  an  authority  on 
watershed  protection  and  flood  preven- 
tion for  the  US.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Before  his  death.  Carl  Brown  was  of 
inestimable  service  to  my  staff  and  me  in 
drafting  many  of  the  details  of  the  •'Mis- 
sion '76"  program  which  I  am  promoting 
to  complete  all  of  the  Nation's  major 


"Mwt  of  Carl  Brownl  adiilt  Ufa  vm  glTcn 

to  this  cause      Perhaps,  as  he  g«ve  to  It.  so 

It  also  took  from  him  and  lessened  hlg  d*y» 
upon  earth. 

••   Mr   Watershed  '  we  pr^y  that  jrou  rest  tn 
peace." 


CIVIL    RIGHTS 
Mr.    ROUDEBUSH.     Mr.    Speaker. 


I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


^itiMT'iv  ^Tiduia  iuuk)^T>^"the'  po^ 
Western  World  to  bo  prepared   to  give 
material  a.wtiitance  tf  this  should  happen 
as  It  did  in  Hunirary 

We  were  no  more  prepured  with  a  dc- 
flnitlve  and  realWlr  policy  for  the  Hun- 
garian uprl.^lrcr  'h:!-  *»•  ».-<■  for  the 
contingency  U:.i-  u  r  j  m.^l  '  be  «hot 
down  ovrr  thr  8<ntrt  Union  Americas 
handling  of  forrisn  policy  evrr  since  the 
end  of  World  W»r  n  ha.^.  for  the  most 


Himm  itjit^nrtnTini  ir 


of  Stat*  hM 

ot  May  It  In 

tloo  to  raeognlUoo  ttt  mmI  raMormUoa  «C  fuU 

AlplMnaUa    ralaUocM    vitii    Um 

Ooramiwit.     Tb«    Drp«/tm«nt    a 

yotir  tataratt  In  thu  matter  and 

tha   oppartunUf    tn   dlaruai    itf 

U»at  y««  htnm  ralaad  and  to  dwlfy  «ba  VM 

III  illlMi  m  Hi  ■■■pill 

do  not.  la  fact,  lavolrv  ar.y  quaatltm  «f 


It  baa  etaarly  and  wpaatadly  •<• 
'  U  tfodi  aoi  aeeapl  tta  •taiva  quo 

aatlafactanr     or     r«rwMl     iwiHliiii     of 

aSalra  In  tHat  araa 

Tha  rttoaUoo  in  Ttuagmrj.  aa  In  Baatam 

lly.  U  not  a  ataUc  but  ratltar 

attuaOoa.     In 

It  u  a  baale  VM.  •ammn\   in  ad- 

a(  DA    iBtaraMi  «atf  tha  jwt 


cxlatlnc  At  tbat  ttma  were  ectlrrly  oonautant 
with  our  natiottal  honor  and  prmclplea 

IS  I  can  ba  of  any  rurvt>er  aaalatancc  to 
you.  plaaaa  do  ntA.  bwitaVa  vc  Irt  ma  know. 
Hlnoaraly  youra. 

AitUtant   Srcrrtary 

klr.  Hpeahw.  though  the  refinements 
of  the  •ophtettcated  phraMolocy  oC  this 
kMdr  laaply  tlMft  fwliww  paMor  In  re- 
tedoo  to  Huncuy  !■  not  about  to  dunce, 


Iv 
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there    la    nevertheless    the    Implication 
that  because  the  UJ8.  Government  at  no 
times  encouraged  the  Hungarian  rebel- 
lion, and  spoke  In  protest  on  behalf  of 
Che  Hungarian  people  in  the  United  Na- 
tions  after   the  rebellion   had   aborted. 
that  we  should  get  some  kind  of  a  medal. 
The  process  of  training  for  expertise 
in    international    diplomacy    is    a    long 
and    complicated    road.     Unfortunately, 
many  who  take  this  road  seem  to  lose 
sight   of   where   they   are   going      They 
do  not  see  the  forest  for  the  trees     Here 
I  fear  that  we  fall  to  recognize  that  the 
only  course  for  America  that  can  as^sure 
the  world's  respect  for  our  leadership  is 
a  course  in  which  our  devotion  and  ad- 
herence to  the   fundamental   principles 
of   freedom   and   Justice    for   all    shines 
clear  as  a  beacon  light     Pirmnes.s  in  de- 
cisions to  stand  up  for  freedom  has  been 
so  notoriously  lacking  in  the  policies  of 
the  Department  of  State   it  Ls  difflcult 
for  us  to  claim  much  credit  in    world 
leadership.     In  Guatemala,  in  Lebanon, 
in  Quemoy  and  Matsu.  and  m  Formosa, 
yes.    But  almost  everywhere  else  it  has 
been  compromise,  surrender,  or  outright 
appeasement. 

This  country  can  honestly  derive  little 
satisfaction  in  being  the  champion  in 
the  U.N.  of  once  freedom -loving  but  now 
dead  Hungarians.  Our  policy  must  be 
changed  so  that  we  will  not  engage  in 
diplomatic  relations  with  Communist 
gangsters  and  murderers  whether  the 
Interchange  is  in  the  form  of  an  em- 
bassy or  a  legation.  We  must  let  the 
peoples  of  the  world  know  that  we  stand 
with  those  who  are  ready  to  fight  and 
give  their  lives  for  freedom  and  that  we 
will  help  them  In  their  struggle,  not  just 
by  applause  from  the  sidelines,  but  as  an 
actor  like  P.D.R.  was  with  lend-lease. 

Our  sorry  record  of  pussyfooting  with 
halfway  measures  or  excuses  for  failure 
to  fight  for  freedom  in  the  face  of  one 
showdown  after  another  should  be 
ended  once  and  for  all.  Within  the  De- 
partment of  State  are  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  personnel  whose  contribu- 
tions to  these  sorry  policies  are  a  matter 
of  record  and  who  continue  to  influence 
these  policies  every  day.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  this  country  to  shake  up  this 
Department  radically  and  to  put  most 
of  these  architects  of  disaster  out  to  pas- 
ture for  good. 

I  fail  to  see  how  any  of  us  can  de- 
rive pride,  satisfaction  or  comfort  from 
the  continued  gains  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  bloc  in  the  tremendous  struggle 
for  the  balance  of  power  in  the  world. 
Our  sorry  performance  in  Hungai-y  is 
another  unhappy  chapter  in  this  book. 


Mr  SNYDER  Mr  Speaker  much  hit.s 
been  said  about  the  recent  defeat  of  ihr 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  As  tiie  record 
will  show.  I  was  the  only  Kentuckian 
who  voted  a«aia.st  this  ieKi.siition  I 
have  been  chided  in  my  local  press  for 
thus  action  While  u.sually  only  objectors 
write.  I  have  received  innunu  rabie  com- 
plimentao'  letter.s  and  only  one  lone  crit- 
ical postcard  TTius  ls  despite  much  .sup- 
pofied  bad'  publicity  by  my  local  pres.v 
This  criticism  of  my  vote  is  reiKjrU'dly 
becau^  eastern  Kentucky  i.s  what  i.s 
called  a  dppre.s^sed  area  by  adv.Dcates  of 
this  leKislaUon.  In  this  connection  the 
following  is  Just  one  of  the  favorable  let- 
ters r  have  received: 

I^LSDoN.    Kt      June    17.    1943 
Hon     M     C     S.NTOi:*. 
Home  Office  Building, 
Wa.thington,  DC. 

CoNCRESfiMAN   SnYDM      I   WOUld    Ilk*  tO  COD- 

gr,itiilrtt<»  y.)u  for  sUndiUK  'ip  and  voting  jrour 
cojisiMence    on     the    KeiuiPdy    (Clvfaway    pro- 
gram,     the     s<>-ca;|p<i     deprejuied     ir«>»      bill 
Yavi  sure  v..te<l   ri<ht      I    .peraK-  two  mining 
cunipanies  and  employ  about  J^)  men      It  u 
a    tough    struggle    to   stay    lu    bu*ine«*    e«p«- 
clally  coal  buslnew.  which  we  are  ,)p«>rati:,g 
on    lesB    than    1    percent    profit    on    sales   ai.d 
investment       We    are    paying    Uie    maximum 
unemployment    Inaurance    4   .,    per-ent       We 
need  at  leaat   50  m(,)re  men   U)  work  but  Ju«t 
can  t    get    them     in    fact    we   ha^e    Uie    wont 
lAtHir  shortage  that   we  ha\e  ever  had   In  all 
our   mining  profession        ITie   combined   n«ld 
lu    Leslie   County   neeU.i   at   lea«t  500  miners. 
yet  the  Kennedys  say  we  are  In  a  32  percent 
unemployment     bracket        Does     thu    make 
sense    to   y.)u '      Thu   section    has   become    a 
complete  welfare  State      Unemployment  In- 
surance and  free  fixxl  haa  trained  them  not 
to  work  for  a  living 

Enclosed  in  this  letter  la  an  article  written 
by  me  which  states  facts  ab<nit  eastern  Ken- 
tucky as  I  know  them      Please  do  what  you 
can    to    help    straighten    this    mess    out 
Sincerely. 

Mr    I.ewLs  Howard 


June  if 


A.sbestos  Worker*  from  i»43  u,  im} 
The  report  found  Uiat  Uir  d-atf,  niu 
fn)m  cancer  <>f  ih--  bmnchuji  and  lilr-jra 
wa.s  «g  iimr,  aj^  high  amontf  thrv  ^ 
iM'sUv.  Worker*  ax  in  '.'e  (r.-i.^-a.  »,  J 
male  in)pulati()n  of  ',.■->  (;..•,,<  staK- 
b-  f.  <4Ke  and  daK-  b<-inK  takrt;  mu)  enu 
■..^l' ration     The  report  furUirr  »< 

The  death  rat*  from  cancer  nf  tiM 
Mlk^eotaci^and  rwtum  v*a  higher 

"''•■*''■    wortWrt    Ihaa    would    b*  

.'r.m  the  ratM  nporua  for  the  whiu  aui* 
;••  piiUtiun  or  the  Unit«d  8tat«« 

The  reMrarch  paper  reported: 

'^**"*<»  npomun  in  InxtuMry  win  not  ^ 

limited  to  th«  parUeuUr  «raft  that  utuisM 

th.  material      Th.  <lBHtm  ItMn  *,  not  ,». 

•P^t    Job    ---mnatlfm      ThiM.   i 

workers    undoub(«tfly   ahar*    th«ilr 

with   th«tr  WQtUmUm  la  r^hrr 

lntlmat«  Wft  to  poMlbi*  tar 

pUnnbtra.   she«t  ractaJwortarB.  rtwrnlHiMk. 

later*!*.  rar]>«nt«r«.  boU«raukk«*.  fc  ' 

perhaps  even  the  •up*rrlidwarchit«et 

not  be  omitted 

This  report  makes  a  most  valuable 
cootribuuon  A«  an  author  of  an  occu- 
pational safety  bill.  I  un  convinced  thai 
we  mu.st  do  more  to  encourage  state  pro- 
grams to  ellmlaatr  the  huma  "  'ing 
caused  by  induatrUl  dLsca.vi 

Dr  Irvln«  J  Sellkoff  u  practiciM  In- 
temal  medicine  in  Patenog)  nj  aai 
h^  done  eofMidena>le  rcMarch  in  d^ 
eases  of  the  lung  Dr  Jacob  Churt  It 
the  director  of  laboratories  for  Bamert 
Memorial  Hospital.  al.v>  m  Pat^riion  Dr 
E  Cuyler  Hammond  is  the  director  of 
the  sUtisUcal  research  at  Mount  SIxui 
Hospital  in  New  York  City,  and  their 
work  was  supported  by  the  Health  !!•• 
search  Council  of  the  citv  of  New  York. 


OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASE 
Mr     ALBERT      Mr     Speaker.     I     ask 


DEPRESSED   AREAS    BILL    " 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Snyder  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


unanimous  corLsent  that  Uie  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr  Joelson  :  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneoiLs  matter 
The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  JOELSON  Mr  Speaker  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  a  report  pre- 
sented at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  sections 
on  radiology  and  di.seases  of  the  che.st  of 
the  American  Medical  As^sociation  and 
the  American  Colletje  of  Chest  Physi- 
cians on  June  17,  1963.  at  Atlantic  City. 
N.J.  The  study  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
Irving  J.  Sellkoff.  Dr  Jacob  Chur«.  and 
Dr  E.  Cuyler  Hammond  It  indicates 
to  me  that  we  are  lagging  in  the  protec- 
tion of  American  workers  from  occupa- 
tional diseases 

This  report  .studies  the  problem  of 
lung  cancer  as  well  as  cancer  generally 
in  asbestos  workers.  It  traced  the  ca.se 
histories  of  632  members  of  metropoli- 
tan locals  of  the  International  Associa- 
ti<5n  of  Heat  and  Frost  Insulators  and 


AI  I.OWrNO    DFFKNDANTS    IN 

L '  NS  UCr  F.S.S  Fl-  M .  Y     H  HO  I'O  HT"bT 
THE      INriFD      STATF.S      TO      Rl- 
COVER  CEftTAIN  COSTS 
Mr      AIJBFirr       Mr      Speaker      I     Mk 
unanimnu.s  con.-*Mit.   that  the  gpntleman 
from  .M.ci.    ,.;      M-     LrsiNSKi:   may  ex- 
tend   I...-,    leniaik.    at    this    point    in    the 
Record  and  InchiUe  extraneous  matter 

I!.'  Nl'KAKKR  Is  there  obJecUon 
Ui  itir  leque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  wa.*.  no  objection. 
Mr    LESIN.SKI       Mr    Rpenker    I  have 
today  introducetl  H  K    7140    a  bill  which 
IS  designed  to  allow  deferidanu  in  suits 
unsucce.ssfuUy  brought  b\   th.-  U.8   Oov- 
ernmeiit  Ui  recover  certain  costs      This 
bill  would  amend  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  by   adding   a   provision   for 
the  a.s.ses.sment  of  reasonable  attorneys' 
fees  and  exinut  witness"  fees  and.  in  the 
courts  discretion,  any  and  all  other  di- 
rect or  indirect  costs  that  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  a  successful  defendant  in  any 
criminal    or    civil    .suit    initiat«-d    by    the 
Federal  Government 

My  purpose  in  seeking  enactment  of 
thi.s  mea,sure  i.s  to  require  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  a  hard  look  at  any  litiga- 
tions which  It  may  propose'  to  prosecute 
My  attention  was  directed  to  a  ca'^e  of 
Uiree  companies  that  la.st  year  went  to 
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«0uri   and    proved    their 

jIlMljM  that  thry  IM 

the  prlee  of  •  coaaBodltr     Ther  lol^rd 

vp  the  Mile  Utrr  aad  learned  that  their 


C'.      I.'  »    <i»  ■. « ,. 


would  h*v«  fMad  a  maxlnmm  line  of 
HMM.  «r  A  lolAl  9t  $1MjIM.  It  vm 
uoHad  llMt  ervaral  cttMr  eeawatue*  in 

WnlvM    BBMHBb     w^vvv*    ^^Ww    ^BbW    Ov* 

aded  thaw  eooM  not  afford  the  high 
price  ci  proving  their  innooraor.  It  vm 
ooaMMo4«d  lh*i  la  ft  em*p  ^rne—  tt 
''*  '***^-**'*  -  JJfcttM  the  Ooewn- 

Ihe  rhenoe  le  prove  their  tnnpcwwe 
Oon«eni  wm  rxpraurd  thttt  the  Drparl- 
■m  o(  imfUm  mmhi  brtln  tp  «ae  tu 
power  to  aaka  Urn  than  rHpomlble 
Chan  eg  khovlBf  Iteft  Ibe  aocuMd  oouid 
Boi  Afford  to  defend  IlieU 

While  I  do  not  at  thle  tiao  latend  lo 
rritielM  the  priiMil  npgetHni  or  the 
Drpartaent  of  luallee  to  this  resaid.  I 
feel  that  there  ahould  be  aocBe  law  on 
the  book*  la  the  ovpol 
■libt«M>«ta 

dilt  Id  the  DepaitMt  alfht  mt  their 
powera  In  luch  a 

It  le  in  view  ot  thie  Utuauon  that  I 


tl  :►  ^-  '  '•   tn  rrduoe  ooet* 

and  u>  ytii  Uif-  ooi^tti  at 

If  the  '^^^^^'Hl  for  tb» 

,  oooh  ilfDlAnMl  OQot  reduc- 

a  tmihtar  wilMm  of  eon- 

sumcrt' 

It  «■•  IB  paraoH  of  thli  prlaelple.  plua 
pwwtidtlen  of  the  fuaetlon  of  fatmeoi 
of  ypottUoB  and  coneumer  purchasina 
povor.  that  vc  camr  to  Irad  the  world 
la  wadamiuii 

Tot  Om  aManeUc  etaaMnt  In  all  of 
tMo  wm»  the  cortfldeaoo.  deiiwd  from 

that  a  had- 
^  and  wall  nm.  re- 

vMoa  of  pood  proflU  aoied  aa  a  lUv^ 
puUine  powrr  froM  the  fMarr  to  tke 
prreent  and  If  all 
eontlnufd  tol 
alertnce*.  and 

The  path  was  atrawa  vtlh  teJhmo  biit 
the  vMMo  OBOBMrtea  of 


ire  Uiat 
ment  wtH  wiaetr  and 
any  IrcaJ  caar  in  which  it 

VOlT«d. 


ith  the 

but  it 

utlll- 

We  are  producinc 


ffooda  nith  fewer  worker* 
not  a^m  Intfootrlal   ineffl- 


TIUDS  POUCT 


pievHMtt  order 
of  ttooBooK.  tilt  fBaHton  frooi  Woah- 
iBfton  f  Mr.  Toturooiil  U  rreocnlaed  for 
Wattoutet. 

Ur.  T0LLCP80N.  Mr.  Speaker,  bosi- 
Dcae  haa  ahown  mmdo  kBprovotoOBt  re- 
cently aiMl  the  April  loiiihijowiil  rrporta 
tndleale  that  100  000  wortert  were  added 
to  the  fWiployBeBt  payrolls  in  Banafac- 
turlng  industrfat.  Bowever.  while  total 
noof  am  oautVqrateat  roee  to  a  plane  of 
1  Minioa  lobe  aboet  a  yoar  aao.  the  per- 
o«la«o  of  WMB^flaptoeni  thia  April 
liood  at  ft  7  perreot  OHipaiwd  vMh  16 
peroent  a  year  oia  tn  other  worde.  a 
Mgbt  liKrraee. 

This  BMana,  of  eourat.  that  we  are  not 
employing  worfccra  as  fbot  ■•  they  ooaie 
on  the  actne  m  a  result  of  r**fnifiilhm 
looa  Ik 
whioh 


incrsaso.    One 


;of  workers. 

Aatomaiion  is  usually  applauded  be> 
cnuAe  It  reduces  cost  of  production.  It 
%Kn  our  ready  aoocptance  of  techno- 
logical advanceaent  arul  mass  produc- 
tion thst  together  with  some  other  fac- 
tors brought  us  to  the  forefront  in  the 
industriaJ  world  In  the  past  it  co\ild 
always  be  said  that  while  the  izuUIlatlon 
of  laborsavin«  ■saehtaery  and  equip- 
ment temporarily  displaced  workers. 
these  ahrajrs  fooad  aew  Jobs  and  before 
lonr  the  Inercoiod  ooeouBptloa  of  the 
goodfl  offered  at  lower  prices  led  to  soch 
an  ezpaxislon  in  production  that  eren 
more  workers  were  hired. 

ThLi  wax  true  in  numerous  laotanoes 
such  as  Ujc  automobilr  industry,  where 


yoarty 
This 
dctiejr. 
X  bottoeo  thai  oae  aouroe  of 
la  our  trade  policy. 

driven  to  high  hisli  Wo 
oosto.  forslga  aid.  high  def< 
lays.  Mgh  w^es  and  high  tans.  &i 
neent  years  other  oountxles  have  begun 
to  follow  our  f oototops  In  todmology  and 
production  methods  Wo  have  shipped 
abroad  or  oqMTloi  oeorJM  hiUloo  of 

past  10  or  12  yeara  With  the  me 
of  this  ■achlaery  other  todwtrlal  ooaa- 
trlee  have  greatly  Incraaead  the  prxMhae- 
uvity  of  their  workers  wfallt 
have  eontlnued  far  below  ours 

Import  oompetitioQ  began  to  confront 
Btany  of  our  indwU  les  with  very  dlAoult 
pioblems.  the  pttaelpid  one  bthm  the 
low* I  prices  at  wtileto  taports  oome  into 
•  this  oountrr  Theee  haporta  knifed 
right  through  the  tfoOMgtle  aiarket.  at 
first  taking  5  then  10  peroent  and  be- 
fore long  15  or  30  peroenl  aad  In 
cases  on  up  to  50  pereeat  or 

The  cry  went  up  that  we  must  become 
more  efBdent:  aad  we  did— at  least  to 
the  extent  of  displacing  over  a  million 
producuon  wockors  from  IMO  to  I»go  in 
a  score  of  leadlDg  iDdBBlsleB.  It  is  true 
that  easpioyBMat  roee  oinvhere  but  it 
was  in  the  DoaprodaettaBBl  acthtuen 
and  in  fftsite  and  local  gov«mmmt. 
These  Inereaaaa  were  aoCoBDagh  to  over- 
oome  the  loeeee  of 
farm  labor,  and  so  forth  and  at  the 
tlBie  offaet  the  number  of  new  workers 
arriving  every  year. 

Now.  let  us  see  Is  we  can  detect  a  differ- 
ence between  the  effecU  of  labormvlrig 
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Inetallations  under  the  ctrcumslances  of 
the  past  when  the  effort  was  made  In  re- 
to  the  lure  cf  h  fh.^'  t.  \»ing 
If  lower  prlees  ^^<;r  k  ;^  .<-<i.  on 
the  one  hand.  a.>('  U>«  sta  r  ;i*-ration  In 
to  deii**t; 1. 1/  «n  ',.'  u  stay  in 
tolMldgT  ■.  >^  m..->t^\  ^)eld  and 
to  avoid  beinr  driven  out.  xwt  by  do- 
meetle  oomprtition  but 
tition.  on  the  other. 
Whan  indust43r  is  diivea  to  autoaUu- 


H  is  bad.  and  not  a»  a 
up  with  or  opening  up 
a  groming  market,  the  efltat  oa  eaiptoy- 
ment  is  vastly  different,  hupoita  cap- 
ture the  inrreem  la  iwiiinit  senferated 
by  lower  prtee  and  domestic  indusu-y 
eskds  up  hr  peciiaps  holding  iu  own  but 
with  the  dividend  of  not  iHsplsniaisiil  of 
workers     This  beooaMe  a  drag  on  pur- 

*^tf  •  nsMonal 
problem. 

If  the  oompatlti4«.  n(;i   aome«Uc.  at 

nt  would  reap 
the  harvest  fi 
flexible  ooaU  I 
to  Bsany  instances  from  meeting  import 
prices  If  they  do.  they  aarrlfloe  profits 
and  1  ea<  n»B  for  reaearch  and  dei'elop- 
mmt.  adwrUstng  and  ii  liiiwelimul 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  for  the  Raooas 
under  leave  to  extend  my  raakarka.  a 
{laper  prepared  by  Mr.  O  R  8tr»ckbrin 

k-Wide  Commit 
on  lhii«  im- 
portant sUbfeet.  Ifls  paper  has  been 
igfeiied  to  as  "an  extremely  ordertj  and 
foroeful  yet  reaeanatig  pBeeenuuon  of 
the  subject." 

I  OOBMBgad  it  to  the  atlenttoa  of  all 
who  are  Interested  to  our  besetting  prob- 
lem.   The  paper  follows 

MMC  I^AOe  POLKT  T^aOTTLTNC  Or^U  EOONOMY 

(Bf   O.    R.   BuaeUMla.   t*"" — isi.    NaUoe- 
Wld*  Cnmnilttss  ea  baport-Bipari  Policy) 

ts  or  was  a  dywsasic 
H  Is  or  was  yrf— losaWy  an 
ef  abwnrtanof  It  wui  ^thsr  malc- 
lala  that  ekaracteruut  gr  ix  wM  be  tn,t»- 
tormed  into  •  statr-Kovcmad  naf »  ia  wiuofa 
dynaesi—  and  UMiaOinos  wlU  dtowp- 
Thls  foUowa  fran  ttot  vwy.natuiir.pf 
djrnaeilMa  aad  train  its  oriina  ii. 
the  naiurt  of  buaiaa  drmKnd  tor  r<xxu 
Abuadaaea.  to  torn,  eapi  mit  un  u»c 
of  aa  eeaaseiee  s^s«a  vbai  u 
■sif  prspsWlng  and  self  rsaswlag  but  lo- 
ottaed  to  haik  if  sMisslvsly  mvmmma.  bur- 
OeiMd  or  rMtrainad 

•eonaokktm  mn  (l«dtoat*d  to  tlM  fulflll- 
it   at    Baal    nt^K%»    aad   dMltes      Tb«*r 

•  naybersfardwl 
brbad  (wtegorlM. 
aaDM^.  ta»  prtmiu-T  «Dd  aroondary  oaes. 
Tb*  pruaary  n«*>d«  very  Mmpiv  arv  tbeas 
that  must  be  aaMsaed  tf  WMtn  tm  to  vubalst 

Th*  manrmttmtf  bmOs  arc  tboae  that  lie 
above  thr  mtnltnum  Iwat.  ^Ilaey  may  br 
avnlad  aatiatacUon  wlthoeC  ti—Hlm  crtJnr- 
tlon  bOt  Bot  witbovt  ■Ifbhiilglin  frocn  llfp 
the  graSIBeattaas  that  dMhigtoBta  mao  rnxn 
tb*  lower  aaiawis  Mid  mark  bis  piagisss  tn 
dvtUaaMea. 

An  ixmumj  that  U  dediratfid  to  nothing 
■ore  tbaa  piwvusaa  o(  gaeds  at  the  aslnloiuin 
l»v«l  Is  niBSSitrlty  a  seatte  eeowiy.  It  wUI 
do  ao  aMte  tSMMi  prevld>  fond  ciothU^. 
■heltar  aad  the  iiim— mj  tools  and  means  of 
toesosoSloD  roQutrKi  to  famMb  tbesa  goodi. 
Its  growth   la  IliTittfid  by  the  population   It 
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serves.  If  the  number  of  ];>eople  reraalns  the 
same  so  will  the  output  of  the  economy  The 
latter  will  grow  only  In  step  with  the  In- 
crease in  population. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  economy  that 
undertakes  to  provide  meaios  of  satlaiylnfs; 
the  secondary  needs  and  desires  has  before  It 
great  possibilities  of  growth  and  ramlflcatlon 
The  extent  to  which  it  will  meet  these  needs 
depends  on  a  variety  of  factors  Some  of  the 
most  perplexing  problems  of  economics  and 
government   arise   over    this   question 

Most  economies  of  the  world  do  much 
more  than  merely  provide  the  menus  of 
satisfying  the  primary  needs  There  are 
some  others,  however,  that  hover  close  t<'  thp 
subsistence  level. 

Of  all  the  countries  the  United  States  de- 
veloped the  most  productive  economic  sys- 
tem in  the  world  and  has  catered  most  ex- 
tensively to  the  secondary  needs  and  desires 
of  the  people  This  productive  explosldii 
became  most  visible  In  the  Qrst  half  of  the 
20th  century.  As  a  material  civilization  this 
country  as  a  result  of  this  forward  surge 
has  hitherto  seen  no  equal 

Strangely  enough  as  a  countrv  we  were 
barely  conscious  of  the  origin  of  our  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  leadership  As  a  result 
it  has  been  too  much  taken  for  gr;inted  In 
fact,  some  of  the  most  fruitful  factors  of  the 
combination  of  elements  that  ttigether 
achieved  the  peak  of  productivity  have  been 
under  heavy  attaclt  from  some  quarters 
Many  heavy-handed  efforts  have  been  made 
to  dlscre<llt  and  to  clothe  with  Ul  repute 
some  of  the  very  elements  that  have  been 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  system  It 
may  be  granted  both  that  stime  of  the  criti- 
cism has  been  Innocent  and  sincere  and  that 
some  of  it  was  deserved  Nevertheless  it 
would  be  a  most  unfortunate  retribution  to 
the  critics  If  their  notions  should  prevail 
and  should  succ  ed  In  deranging  our  system 
to  the  point  of  perverting  its  genius  in  the 
guise  of  reform. 

To  be  sure,  any  system  breeds  evil??  and 
reform  Is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of 
progress,  but  not  all  that  goes  by  the  name 
of  reform  is  reform.  It  n^y  entail  changes 
so  radical  that  the  system  can  no  longer  be 
what  it  was  or  perform  as  it  did  This  may 
be  the  result  even  If  the  reform  bore  no  such 
Intention.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  clear 
that  not  all  reform  will  be  fatal  or  even 
burdensome  to  the  economy  The  question 
is  how  the  changes  comport  with  the  inner 
genius  of  the  system. 

Obviously  this  genius  must  be  understood 
If  a  Judgment  Is  to  be  made  with  respect  to 
the  soundness  of  past  or  prospective  changes 
and  reforms. 

It  Is  Important  that  the  composite  ele- 
ments and  nature  of  the  svstem  be  clearly 
set  forth. 

We  have,  to  begin  with,  the  people  who 
settled  this  country.  The  natives  who  were 
displaced  were  not  in  a  stage  of  development 
that  would  soon  have  produced  the  phe- 
nomena of  production  that  were  witnessed 
here  after  a  few  centuries  Therefore  the 
character  of  the  people  who  displaced  the 
red  Indians  must  be  given  a  great  part  of  the 
credit:  for  the  rich  resources  of  this  country 
were  no  less  present  to  the  aboriginals  than 
to   the  Europeans  who  displaced  them 

Nevertheless  the  presence  of  diversitled  and 
rich  resources  was  necessary  to  support  the 
productive  system  that  was  launched  as  time 
went  by 

The  settlers  had  a  strong  penchant  for 
freedom  and  established  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment that  incorporated  freedom  as  the 
very  essence  of  Its  genius  That  this  was 
a  basic  ingredient  of  success  of  the  system 
may  be  concluded  from  the  settlement  of 
other  areas  of  the  worlrf  equally  endowed 
with  natural  resources  by  people  who  eetab- 


Juih 


In 


lished  different  systems  of  government  or 
If  they  modeled  their  organic  law  after  ours 
and  hailed  freedom  as  an  Ideal  veered  se- 
riously from  Its  mandates  In  practice  None 
of  these  countries  achieved  the  productive 
apparatus  devised  in  this  country,  even 
though  they  had  the  example  before  them 
for  some  decades 

We  may  therefore  set  down  freedom  and 
a  government  that  in  practice  accepted  the 
restraints  of  power  as  constituent  and  es- 
sential elements  of  the  combln.'itlon  that  led 
to   industrial    and   aKrlculturKl    supremacy 

If  we  ca-st  about  for  other  elementj?  that 
were  indi8p>en8«ble  we  will  re<-.>Kni7,e  inltla- 
Uve  and  self -propulsion  a.s  chararterl.stic 
companions  of  the  long  period  of  our  de- 
velopment ,iiid  accumulation.  These  were 
but  reflections  of  the  motivating  forces  at 
work  namely  rPH.sonable  imsurance  that  the 
enterpriser  developer  and  exploiter  would 
enjoy  the  frulu  of  his  visions,  labors,  and 
efforts  There  are  those  who  think  that  this 
a^ssurance  was  overdone  Yet,  to  build  pro- 
ductive empires  needed  not  only  vision,  reso- 
lution, couraije  and  aggressiveness  but  also 
ambition  and  a  strong  ego  To  convert  a 
continent  of  mountains  and  vast  ranges  of 
prairies  forests  and  .stream.i.  Into  a  tarn*- 
urbanity  in  a  matter  of  150  years  needed 
men  of  acumen  and  strong  inclination,  who 
u-sed  as  grist  the  ruder  characterLslics  of  the 
frontier  and  the  rougher  qualities  of  the 
untamed 

They  smote  savage^  and  mountains  and 
drilled  thr<iugh  both  deflowered  the  forests 
and  dammed  the  rivers  connected  the  plains 
with  iron  and  plowed  deep  the  virgin  soil 
Thi.s  they  did  and  they  built  cities  and  laid 
the  groundwork  for  ^t  culture  and  clvUUa- 
tion  that  Ironically  enough  takes  their  work 
for  icr,in*e<i  r>r  even  despises  them  for  their 
rude  strength  and  want  of  savoir  falre  To 
be  .sure,  they  were  not  Idle  boulevardlera  or 
cynical  drones 

Very  well  the  land  the  soli  and  the  foresu 
the  plains  and  the  stre«ins  were  rich  in  po- 
tential products  The  settlers  were  people 
wh  )  were  already  inured  to  hardship,  dis- 
ciplined in  their  own  fatherlands  or  mother- 
lands by  the  Ice  of  winter  to  stand  against 
prlv,itlon  and  to  look  ahead  and  to  worry; 
yes  to  worry  whether  the  provender  from  the 
sparse  harvests  would  carry  through  the  win- 
ter >r  whether  the  specter  of  want  would 
pursue  them  before  the  sun  again  turned  to- 
ward the  fieridlan  for  enough  warmth  to 
kindle  new  buds  and  seeds  put  in  the  earth 
for  new  harvests 

Searching  for  freedom  and  thereafter 
scho<iled  Ul  the  marrow  in  freedofn  and 
Jealous  of  Its  blessings,  then  devising  and 
building  a  government  designed  to  preserve 
freedom  and  t.j  respeit  mutual  righu.  and 
accepting  the  re«pt>n3ibllltie8  and  restraints 
of  self-government,  yet  giving  to  Individual 
competence,  skill  and  capability  (with  some 
exceptions)  full  leash  to  prove  and  Mtab- 
ll»h  themselves  and  U>  build  private  emplreti 
these  assets  too.  our  people  had— and  a 
strong  faith 

Yet  it  win  be  quickly  discerned  that  even 
this  rare  combination  wa.s  not  enough  A 
complicated  machine  h.vs  many  vital  parts: 
without  the  proper  functioning  of  one  part 
among  them  It  will  squeak,  grate,  rattle,  or 
falter  We  learned  on  the  way.  after  the 
Civil  War.  that  the  tendency  to  monopoly 
was  contrary  to  the  function  that  we  fore- 
saw or  sensed  for  our  economy;  namely,  the 
furnishmt?  of  mt>re  go<xls  to  noore  people 
wh(5  previously  had  not  enjoyed  them,  le. 
a  proliferation  and  extension  of  the  means 
of  meeting  more  and  more  of  the  secondary 
human  needs  Monopoly  power  could  and 
probably  would  stand  in  the  way 

The   concept   of    competition    answered    to 
the  quest      Competition  would  keep  produc- 


tive   efforts    at     their    highest    and    the    fjo. 
of  go.xU  Ul  consumers  at  its  greatest  volum. 
Soon  we  learned    h.>wever    that  o^rpeuu.  r 
as   competition    was    not    the    tot*i   equation' 
the   competition    miut    be   fair       We   i.iDni, 
mented  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Art    .f  |iao 
with     the    ClayUMi     and     the     Federsl     Tr»d» 
Commission  Acu  and  .>iher  leginUti  ,,,      -j^ 
purpose    was    not    merely    U)    keep    lndu«u4 
doing  lu  bert  but  also  U.  make  sure  that  th« 
lower  costs  achieved   through  installation  of 
laboraavlng  devices  and  machinery  vould  be 
passed   on   to   the   consumers      In   so  4o|nc 
however,  we  did  not  endorve  cutthroat  m^? 
petition  ^™" 

It   soon    became   clear    that    Jow   prices  rif 

themselves  will  not  assure  an  ,th<t..r>- 

ket     for    a    mountainous    \ oi.ime  , . ,. 

pushed  out  willy-nUly  from  production  Iim 
The  m.irket  must  have  purchasing  power 
Henry  Ford  U  often  crKlited  with  perceo 
tlon  of  fhU  fact^  something  that  now  s*^ 
obvious  He  Instituted  the  (A  p«r  day  v«c« 
to  demonatrate  his  faith  A  people  armS 
with  good  purchasing  power  c*>uld  be  con- 
verted Into  a  mammoth  market  if  the  right 
product  were  offered  at  the  right  price 

ThU  concept  U>ok  hold  and  our  production 
broke  all   known   bounds,    but    In    IBM  m  a 
result  of  the  dlatorUons  of  war  hxuX  uavta* 
postwar  operatloa*  h«re  and  abroMl  we  mf- 
fered    a    spectacular    crash      The    Jsniwim 
following  the  crash   led   to  much  r««tilat9y 
Isflalauon    and    tiM    Institution    of   fOMni' 
mental  controU  in  hrmi*  that  were  puiUwiiij 
tr*9  of  llMtn      In  many  Instancss  the 
latlon  led  to  Increasing  roau  and  Ism 
petltlve     flexibility       One    order     at     U 
Unix  however,  was  In  ks«ptn«  with  lb* 
of   our  system      It  bototorsd   the 
ductlon     mass -COB  wiipHuM  Ooncept    by' f,. 
moving  wages  <Um  ««!  iHparUuit  support 
of  the  mass  market)  from  the  r»v^aa  of  u- 
fair    competition      The    most    tawertuit   «f 
'***••  ''as  the  minimum  wac*  UkW      Outlaw. 
ing   of   child    labor   was  tnotlur      The  tariff 
was  already  aUndard  equlpOMUt  as  ma  oul- 
wiu-d  defeiuie  against  low-wag*  cnmpetltloo 
If  purchasing  power  were  undermined  by 
employers  who  paid  relatively  low  ««<«■.  m 
It  would  be  but  for  the  requttaoMOl  Of  fair- 
ness of  competition  in  the  v^ 

portant  support  of  our  unlqiMly 
system     would     have     failed      Goods     would 
have   crowded    our    warehouses    and    shelves 
while    facing   a   tluggUh   market      By   lnln>- 
ducing    the   element    of    fatrncM    into    wage 
competlUon    as    It    had    already    been    Intro- 
duced Into  the  field  of  industrial  coomu. 
tlon.    the    way    was    open    for   ezpaaatOB  o( 
purchasing  power    not  only  as  the 
grew,  but  hand  in  hand  with  the 
magic  of  our  technology      The  rri—  fw  U|l 
sation  acted  as  a  catalyst,   I  e  ,  hicher  wacss 
enriched   the   market   while   costs   were  low- 
ered  through    technology       This   In    turn   In- 
creased   the   output   of   goods  Skt   still    low 
ciMtM    thiis    opening    a    yet    broader    market 
Previously     the     lagging    of     wages     always 
meant  the  overaccumulatlon   of   inventortsa 
or  stock  to  the  point  of  s  breakdown.     Cbo- 
sumptlon  lagged  and  an  economic  crisis  was 
frequently  the  result  (wlth  liiAtMlp  of  other 
factors). 

Yet,  the  self-propelling  feature  that  was 
characteristic  of  our  system  needed  sum*' 
thing  more  aaaMtlllng  already  in«ntlafMd, 
le  ,  the  magn«tte  drawing  force  of  proau 
as  a  reward  for  success  To  rspsal.  aoaw 
have  sHid  that  thu  reward  was  orardooe  bat 
the  men  of  enterprise  needed  sooMtlUaf  to 
draw  them  on,  something  to  sustain  ttaatr 
hopes  In  the  dark  beginnings  of  a  new  In- 
dustry or  a  new  product  and  something  to 
Justify  their  chafing  dlsappolntmenu  ar^ 
discouraging  setbacks  as  they  sought  tiM  k*y 
to  a  market  that    was   thought   or   hopatf  to 
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the  vary  sntrai.t 
pleasant     wkereln 


raiting  1  r  •.t.rrr.  Z'^  ikt  ".f  w^f 
pflS  artUla  mviK^  lai.«  r  \'  *■»  «  r.  ;i.:gr.t  be 
Mtis^ed  with  t.^e  plaudits  o(  UMtr  TMWB. 
hearers    or  readers 

After   all.   there    was   no  special   booor  In 
being  known  as  a  Irfllng  aardltte 
maker  of  rubber  ttras  or  talking 
Also  ihsre  was  no  latlnf  mhsti 
tlon  to  be  gained  fron  eottMMplMlaa  of  aa 


Tbe 


ivflMtarar  ts  do  dUetuanu  or  vU- 

;  rodoatlaa.  not  always 
the  procs— ss  of  taam^. 
crtaablag  b|>iiit.g  ahreddinc.  ra*P>nff.  cutttac. 
gmpplng  o^m.e.tittg  eaaoHipnas  a  raw  raal- 
lam  that  aoir^r"-  t-%  sulTttHa  tlM 
with  specia.  xr  nolas.  beat 

and  unrvlleved  gruaneas  in  gaoaral  Tba 
bright  prodtteu  tbat  efnerge  and  glva  tto* 
•O 
la  tiM  kevalt  Of  fh 
or   the 

rtlaaolead    raw 
or  V 

and  that 

oat  of  lU  ortctaal  onidsnisi  with  taoatUa  and 
llqulda.    To  ooort  this  aort  of  world 

to  vearyoo*.  plus  a  taacl> 
lUva.     ■stoaau   the  aathattc  world 
or  tba  loate  tbat  daUgbt 
la  no  aarly   or   natoral 
aamty     Tba  latlar 

uiity  wbii*  tba  luriw  ilaiply  tm^vn  it 
Tag  M  la  tk*  «BiMpMlV   acts   of   travail 
aat  before  ua  skoat  of 
the    ssveesnad 

itaoT  toya.  tba 

of 
of  na«-bo«igbt  1 

to  take  for  graatad 
•nmy  of  maot»  in 


'*r  '  ■•  K  .k:  f<«k»  t  vjt  rrprearnl*  u  rr.ng- 
'..r\:n-,,  •.•»:  r.:'li  a  deep  afflMtv  ir,  hiirr.an 
charartr-  n-.ri  ir.n*«<5  of  being  rna.igrifid 
and  d«a^.sc«:  ii  tin^ujA  tM  studied  atid  re- 
Tbare  is  aa  oaapolMa  a*  well  aa 
aarrimsnt  la  tbla  manm^rj.  alluded 
tbat  bolds  otir  pso^oattee  system 
la  eoBtaaapt  as  sotnething  tnttk,  v^iy.  oolA. 

bald  by  people  who  would  not  aofl 
baoda  or  espoas  tbalr  i  i  '  HIUm  to  tka 
unaeoidabia  oCaaalva  aipaala  «C  aMiiiCMtar* 
inc  proos— ■.  la  aypMoMty  Mlad  «e  Cha 
dlstanoa  our  laduatry  bM  alraady  wofod. 
not  only  la  proeldlac  maana  of  SUlnf 
aad  AHlm  of  a  larys  population,  far  bayoad 
aaytblac  aooooiipllabad  alataben.  but  vuom- 
IBC  incraaalagly  »wtd  Ika  aatlsfacuon  of 
tba  asoondary  naada  and  daalras.  always 
with  prograiatva  ilf  nimliigly  alow)  raftna- 
t.  of   otor*  and  OMia  paopto.     ladaad 

tba  attalnaMBt  of  prodxictlve  clvt- 


Flnaliy.  tbe  oombtaatkm 
paradad.  aUU  laaeas  out  of 
dal  flbarartarlstlc  tbat  U 
tun  of  diinrt  ItaaU 

It  la 
1: 

rsault   troai 
rtea  or 
as  salt, 
lofleaUy  UaUtad  by  tba  a 

by  tba  populaUob. 
tab 


fbeiors  bara 
tbe  oru« 
In  tbe  na- 

kt   demand    is 

miachlaf  may 

tor 


t.  ate- 
of 
Tbis  U 

ttat  la 

Is    lUaltad    by 


lie*     Tbatr     Initial 

not  ba  ruiaftad     Thualh* 

In  turn  aa  guldas  lo  point 
tha  amy  to  rurtbar  productAoa 
Aa  tbara  art  aaby  fallorai  of  productive 

:af 


If 

The 

lau  larvrty  late  tb* 

IvBory  laid:  aad  it  la 

ba  bot^Ebt  aora  fHilj  If  prtoas  tall 

or  If 

rapidly 

Tbis   Is   praamlnantJy   tbe   bald   tbat   pro- 
ndad  tbe  aoU  for  mac&lAaatlaa  of  tba 
loaa  productive  syatrui      TlM  Tttat* 
two  treata  ( 1 1  rodwettoa  of  ooali  la 

of  ^ 


ittva. 

of    tbli    taoaatlea    (la.    prodt 

r)    would  tharafias  ba  a>> 

itlee   aad 

Stnoa  tbe  Utoaativa  of  prodti 


to  be  vary 
va  If  tba  eoat  or  tba  prod- 
uct wnt  too  bigb  wblla  It  oilgbt  burat  Into 
a  beaaaak  if  tba  pnoa  war* 

iM  tbli  latant  rt- 


thu  on  a  pHbMa  tbat  tbe  lowar  co*i  w 
tap  a  rawardtag  aaarfcatf  Money  la 
times  bold  but  It  Is  not  always  on  the  prowl 
for  palpable  risks  It  Is  easily  soared  od. 
Tba  aouroas  of  lu  timidity  are  many.  Rlak  la 
naearthalass  often  taken  If  a  *'^**'i1— Tr*  f' 
ward  loons  as  a  fair  probability. 

If  this  probaMWy  of  a  reward  Is  offset  by 
external  clreOHHtaBoai  or  if  the  nukgnltude 
of  tba  probaMa  ward  is  not  baarUlf  ting,  the 
rliks  and  agoalalad  unoartalnttas  wUl  hardly 
btaaaomad  Tet  acain  tf  tba  oMIaak  la  < 
tba  raward  wiu  be  greaUy  radooad  (| 
by  fOvarBBtantal  action,  such  a*  taxation  or 
rayulatlon)  or  that  oondltlons  un- 
favorable to  furtbar  suooaas  will  likely  arias, 
a  baattancy  that  will  sap  tbe  Tlgor  of  eanture 
anil  spread 

It  w»  In  the  production  of  foods  with  an 
elastic  demand  that  AaMrtoaa  Industrial  su- 
found  its  cradle  Blnoe,  howeear. 
ooold  t>e  and  were  also  produced 
In  otbcr  eoun tries  without  dtipUoatlnc  the 
blftUy  producuve'  Amarloaa  aconomy,  It  tol' 
Iowa  tlMt  ataattaltf  of  demand  of  itaeu  did 
not  ganaratt  Hm  iiamlnan  leadership,  even  If 
It  was  an  ladlapaaaahla  lapwdiaot 

The  O0CD  (OrganlBatlDB  for  Boonomlc 
Cooperation  and  DavatapaMnti  in  a  report 
of  April  1963.  nMire  naarly  laid  its  fingar  on 
tba  apot     It  said 

"Tbe  ftrM  aad  baale  eondltlon  for  growth 
Is  tbat  pi1»aia  Anai  iiiulil  want  to  grow, 
aad  this.  In  turn  dapanda  on  tbalr  having 

"TYmj  naad  to  ba  oonftdaat  that  they  wlU 
be  able  to  dlspoas  of  tneraaaaa  in  output  at 
a  profit  " 

This  Is  s  statement  that  Implies  undar- 
standtrm  of  tbe  function  of  profits  in  s  oap- 
ItaUsUc  aoonomy  aad  no  laas  tbe  aaaantlaJ 
rola  playad  by  eonftdanoa  la  aucb  a  ayatMB. 

TiM    AaMrteaa    aystam.    OMire    tbaa    any 

ita  venturaa  Into  all  fialda  of 

prodtaetloa    aopp^rted    by    oonfldenoe    thai 

prodts  wevid  afbilr   at  the  end  of  the  road 

■Ma  produet  at  ka  am—Mat  price    Cnquea- 
if  tkt  groaad  oa  Wtm  way  was  strewa 

laeeaaaas       Tet,    self-oonfldenoe    and    a 
for  buslnaas  in  a  variety  of  men.  kept 
tha  vanturts  floarlag. 

Bnotigh  or  tbcm  flourlahed  to  act  as  es- 
amplaa  to  otbars.  and  the  ranks  did  not  thin 
out  but  ware  avaiywbejs  replenished  and 
kindled 

It  la  tba  vary  makaup  of  ■($ods 

poeketbooksY  The 
itioi^  to  ba  mm;  aaaie  first.  bi>t  the 
graat  prolttmttea  of  foods  that  In  theu 
making  employed  millions  of  workars,  waa 
not  found  In  this  field  It  was  found  In 
goods  that  oonstimers  desired  but  did  not 
or  did  not  naad  In  the  qualities  In 
wbleb  tbay  bougbt  tbam  or  In  the  refined 
state  or  qtiallty  that  tbay  preferred  A  palr 
of  shoes  may  be  a  pair  of  shoes  but  milady 
aot  Barely  seek  a  foot  cover  but  much 
baalda.  in  a  variety  or  forma  Imme- 
ly  such  demand  if  supported  by  cash, 
111  Jumps  the  blologtcal  limit  of  two 
faat  par  paraoa  by  tatroduclng  variety,  atyla. 
buas  and  tlatt  to  aaateta  tbla  or  that  daalga. 
etc  ,  Into  this  lowly  appurtenance  of  living. 
At  the  same  time  the  primary  naad  u  con- 
verted  Into  the  aaooodary.  Soom  consumers 
maJu  do  with  two  or  tbraa  pairs  or  shoes. 
poaalbly  of  the  aaoM  color,  while  others 
would  faal  poor  and  bereft  with  laas  than 
a  doata  pairs  fr  a  score  in  a  varMty  of  stylaa, 

autotnoMle  embodies  tbe 

only  of  the  gaoltM  oT 

system    In  WbMv  It 

but  alao  ot  tbe  ini 

pecullartttat      oT 
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The  MitoinoMIe  has  the  adTanta^  at  being 
sapranely  oaaTul  wlilla  at  Um  aame  ttme 
aervXng  oUier  bmnan  craTlngs 
or  incUnatlona.  Aa  a  usaTol  velilcJa  tt  rap- 
resenta  a  maani  at  locomotion,  t^^-t^g  man 
off  hla  faet.  aa  did  and  does  Uk»  horse: 
and  It  bears  burdens.  Locooaotkxi  repre- 
sents a  primary  need  and  the  automobile 
was  superlar  to  the  eqfulne  form  ot  this  com- 
modity both  in  terma  of  speed  and  the 
pounda^  It  could  carry. 

This  catnblnatlan  would  possibly  h.ive 
grlvcn  us  httle  more  than  the  automDtivp 
truck;  but  the  autotnobUe  had  other  iul- 
vantagea,  real  or  spurious.  It  not  only 
mo^ed  faster  currently  than  the  horse  but 
procnlaed  to  go  faster  and  faster  with  tm- 
provementa  In  the  motor  This  fart  alone 
gave  th«  Tehlcle  an  enviable  claim  on  the 
pockethook.  Americans  had  an  inborn  de- 
sire to  move  faster  no  less  than  to  break 
prertous  records. 

Equine  beauty  may  be  of  a  high  order  if 
special  care  la  blended  with  breeding  but  the 
ordinary  bora*  presented  no  great  esthetic 
phenomenon  while  the  autocnobUe  could  be 
designed  to  combine  speed  with  handsome 
features  (although  it  must  be  admitted  In 
retrospect  that  automobile  designers  in  the 
eariy  years  did  not,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  the  time,  hit  profusely  on  beautiful  form) 
Since  the  automobile  was  never  cheap 
ownership  set  the  owner  apart  from  thoee 
who  continued  In  a  pedestrian  status,  and 
beyond  that.  It  separated  the  owner  of  a 
iveetlge  car  from  those  who  must  be  satis- 
fied with  a  fllTver  or  a  Jalopy. 

This  Ingredient  of  ownership  was  Invalu- 
able as  a  sales  lure  arid  as  an  iidvertiaing 
symbol;  ajod  it  came  to  be  exploited  severely. 
Since  the  autoau)blle  was  not  cheap  but  very 
desirable,  a  aharp  reduction  In  costs  would 
open  a  gold  mine  To  the  manufacturers  it 
was  like  striking  at  a  baseball  with  bases 
loaded.  A  home  run  would  deliver  the  thrill 
of  a  jackpot.  Money  would  roll  over  the 
guuvaies  to  the  floor.  Here  was  a  prodiict 
that  bad  an  admirable  combination  of  assets 
that  fitted  it  to  the  mission  of  bellwether 
of  the  American  system.  The  demand  was 
elastic  and  therefore  could  be  expanded  and 
proliferated  If  the  right  key  were  used. 

Either  actually  or  by  legend  Henry  Pued 
^oncs  more)  perceived  the  golden  ore  that 
lay  below  the  siirface  of  ordinary  purchasing 
power,  if  he  but  had  the  wit  to  mine  U.  He 
discovered  that  the  beet  implement  was  a 
low  price  and  used  It.  It  did  wonders,  but 
he  could  not  have  done  it  with  butter  or 
eggs,  wheat  f!bur  or  beef— I.e..  not  In  the 
sense  at  laying  a  foundation  for  an  Industry 
that  In  turn  generated  and  heavily  sup- 
ported other  big  Industries,  such  as  petro- 
leum. Iron  and  steel,  rtibber.  glass,  repair 
shops,  garages,  fllllng  stations,  flnance  com- 
panies,  not    to  mention   mortuaries. 

Between  automobiles  on  the  obs  end  and 
silk  hats  and  carillons  or  swest  potatoes  and 
onions,  eggs  and  batter  on  the  other,  there 
are  many  gradaMons  of  potential  consumer 
demand.    Not  all  fields  are  equally  attractive. 
Some  are  very  Umltad.  pedeatrian.  and  even 
dead   or   moribund.     Others   offer    veritable 
fortiinea    to    bright    and    energetic    enter- 
prisers.    Yet.   all   segments  are  under   con- 
stant   probe    by    some    bright   or    desperate 
entrepreneur    who   seeks  not    only  a   liveli- 
hood but  may  also  be  on  the  lookout  for  an 
upgolng  elevator  or  at  least  an  escalator  to 
carry  him  to  greater  heights;    this,  so  long 
aa   the  outlook  U  considerably   better  than 
the  security  of  working  for  the  Government 
or    a    large    corporation.      These    ambitious 
enterprisers   of    many    ilk    are    the    original 
breeders  of  employment. 

In  recent  yan  tb*  quest  far  lower  costs^ 
so  essential  to  psnatraUoa  and  holdinc  of  ■ 
market,  has  rui.  so  hard   In   the  old 


Itahed  industries  that  Jobs  have  bern  railing 
by  the  wayside  hi  one  Industry  after  another 
n  as  mAw  gix^da  come  tu.iibUi.g  from  the 
production  lines  and  oar  piovboys  are  b«Li^ 
decimated  by  our  agn>-ultur»:  eAclr:..  y  and 
turned  into  Lraotor  rUlers  or  cU?  shelters. 
This  means  that  too  many  .ire  K>oktng  for 
too  few  jobs 

Bvfii  the  park.r^m  r.-e*rern  «ll.  eru  pre- 
c«iokprs.  etc  who  hs.e  r^i.p  far  t.  >  r>-pl»re 
th*-  bovisewlvrs  wh<i  \n  turr:  have  c1''ii«t*.«1  the 
kitchen  frir  the  ofBce  and  factorv  hav*  not 
filled  the  (f»p  These  caterers  l*>  conveni'-nre 
employ  tuch  highly  pr'xiiirtiv*  rrvethods  that 
one  worker  (hnen  the  wirlt  r.f  s  rt^wen  »  s 
score  of  hcitisewlr^s.  all  the  arhll-  w»n-kinf 
tees   than   half  ss   hard 

The  I«i?  of  employment  in  thM  r!'i;;.>'y  ^ 
very  senoxm  anU  will  becom.-  wnr^e  n  ::i.>re 
men  ,i.-e  dtsiforr*^  fmm  emrHr-Tineri'  srxl 
whole  new  .'\nnles  df  wir  b«»-  le«  come 
knocking  on  the  doors  of  the  emnlorinent 
ofllces 

What  then  haa  happened  to  the  vaunted 
.American  Indu.-rtrlal  ■ryut^m'  Has  it  be- 
<»me  too  efflrlent  t  Is  It  getting  old  snd 
afflicted  with  hardening  art»Tles  con.irrTn- 
UAin  and  timidity''  Many  *re  tempted  to 
say  the  latter:  but  the  rhsmrrerlr.if!  -n  n 
solidly  belled  by  m.tny  rtslble  phennmenti 
Mecfianlcaf,  cherr.ical  and  itherterhr.  '.■^.r-tii 
efllctency  Is  disph'u-lnij;  workern  rrry-  mj-lrt;? 
In  .some  tnd\istr!es  r%n<l  other  ptirsiilts.  sui-h 
as  f-oel  mlni.ir  and  agrtr'ilMrre  while  ontpttt 
rl.srs  Wlth'Ut  proifTe«Rl  e  prTlrifn^v  this 
would  not  happen  Then?fore  the  indict- 
ment of  InefBclency  falls 

There  t.^  another  measure  of  the  stamina 
of  our  Industry  that  negntes  the  charge  of 
anemia.  This  Is  foreign  Investment  and  ex- 
pan.ston  of  American  business  activity 
abroad.  In  this  country  outlays  f.->r  new 
plant  and  equipment  In  the  manufartiirtng 
industries  declined  fl  j^^rent  hetwren  1*^57 
and  1962  whereas  In  Uie  fireign  field  they 
expajided  at  a  lively  rate  Ou'put  of  U  .S - 
owned  companies  in  Blirnpe  Increased  7t5 
percent  In  I9«l  over  1957.  rr«npared  with 
only  a  9-percent  rise  In  volume  of  rrvanu- 
farturln^  and  mining  pr  iductlon  In  this 
country  from    1955  to   19<J1 

Employment  In  this  country  shifted  heav- 
ily into  the  servl.-e  trades.  pr\,!tmmtrmM,  com- 
mercial  and  governmental   activities,  p.irtlc- 
ularly  State  and    local   (government   betw<een 
I9S0    and    1900       Slnoe    I9'i7    Investment    In 
these  fields,  .ruch  as  Insurance,  banking   real 
estate,  wholeeale  snd  retail   trade    Increased 
SO  percent.     That  Is  also  where  employment 
since   IfSO  increased   faster  than  populatl<:>n 
growth.      Again.    It    Is    an    area    that    Is    n<H 
damaged   by   import   competition       In   other 
wtjrds,    while    mantifacturing.     mining    snd 
agriculture,  all  ot  them  confronting  Import 
competition  or  sublet   to  it.  were   releasing 
workers.       nonmanufacturlng       employment 
ro.se    but  yet  not  suffldently  to  ofTjtet  the  de- 
clines   elsewhere       The    result    h.is    been    :\ 
stubborn  residual  unemployment 

Our  problem  quite  rarely  Ls  nf^t  Ineffi- 
ciency: nor  Is  It  entrepreneur! \1  anemia 
Our  Indiistrles  are  prodtjclng  abundantly  and 
many  of  them  h;tve  Idle  capacity 

Why  then  do  we  not  grtrw  as  fast  as  iiome 
other  countries  and  fn  any  case  not  fast 
enough  to  employ  the  unemployed*  The 
latter  Is  the  real  question,  because  Europe 
and  Japan  represent  rather  special  cases 
Their  burst  of  speed  was  delayed  about  10 
years  behind  our  feverish  postwar  activity; 
and  they  bunt  more  modem  plants  than 
otiTS  to  replace  bombed-otit  facilities  and  ob- 
solete plants.  Their  gain  La  productivity 
was  phenomenal  but  readily  '^plained  We 
were  already  far  abesd;  and  they  too  wUl 
e»tcb  up  with  the  pent-up  war  demand  even 
as  we  did. 


l.lly 
•..■4Jy 


TMea  are  m«'r  U<med  ««  restratr-.  ,i^  ,^ 
dusirtal  activity:  &nd  tbe  eiwvpujnt  a„ 
d«nibt*,l!T    h^,    n  erit       Hl^li    *  mgrnm    ^rui   bi^fc 

;•'    ■  -••  '•  :  .1     a>^    a<     In    an, 

e%'-nt    Fx    »»<1«    p.rr.**»in.-    p,,mi       :.t    .^   , 
in  lusLrien    rake*    i  f    prrrf^t     rvtw^rrr 
rllnlnir        rhl*  fa."    u   wtd*    ,-  anrf   p   , 
rartlefl       a*       delrirliM^       'r«:i       l:   rr-: 
rr  w  n  and  rxcwiiiati  ■'. 

Tft    •-.lei!-   ta   an   ,  ;>»1.mui  ^let:,*nt     .f   :rKt.» 
Ulal   disro«ir.k««akent  th.t   la  a*-.  Wwn     r.^i     • 
no:    lgn.)rr(!     :    ■     .--■■      r        TliL,     ta    r   ,o  /    ,3^ 
port  oompe-.         :       ,u   i.  ,Ul«xl    Uy   -^^    r    .u  «  »i 
policy  or    t.ir   ."    rr,<   ,    I.     !  i>,,    -^    :,^t..-f 

*<*•«■*  '<  I  •"  li«>4i<-y  H  It  nin«  m  "WtJ,  a/rf 
expansion  *r.i,e  mo  jr.i*  rn  .a;K»  *Tin»  in- 
stallations ,»i.d  aiitoniaiw.  1  aa  a  rnrana  (W 
refnultiln,;  on^tKUi.tv  n*a  11. <  ►»» 
m-i^iiiam  RnUier  ia.-t*  [vraiau 
trraluifiA.  o  i«iik«  »  vjt.Ki*:  r  .*•> 
of  the  Btib)«><-t 

The    •(Tecu  •  .•  r     ;,        y    are     :.       ,,     ., 

yearly  more  i^tu   mj*.-         tmrea  rt  ■••.      i:ki..j 
trie*    h*'.-e    b*-«n    ^lrtrw^eut#n    xnd   IntJmwIaLr^ 
inlo  altet   -e    ir  a.-    rfy\Mnrr  nt  n  fa-r  LheT  ,  r,  ^ 
U>  b*.  recT»-a«l^'     h»  a   «uf  t»«-r    arwl  eur'.-v,^ 
iiActai  wr  >iixn«aL.!p<liicaB 

We  wiLnraa  htiridre.la  of  rmr  trmM  inT^t- 
IDS  bi.i»<w>s  ,.<  d  >4)ai-a  in  r  ,Lrrpcl*e,  .eT»e»j 
for  1,  .  reaai.1.  ,A.heT  tha;i  U.  .-  nxwr  f.».ririw 
wl  i.k   r or   proHva   «hr  .ad        M,.,  ai.r-r  h.ifr«, 

eter  r.a.llriic    »  nee«l^,l        The  atfTiaia   pficlaini 
the   'miflr   f»Ji  u-v      r    lur   poi.    y     and   «•  wtfl 

p«THi»t   In    It    ai   '>ur   n.ilu-nal   •CiHi.icnlc   "Tertl 
The   ;  'irf    rni     •:   >)!.■  m     ;  -vm^rit   In   lh»   fa<-« 

of  g-Ulopi;ig  techr.ol.vv   laa  in  Je»d     ♦*•,  r^c- 

ognlasd:    fcwt   an  aim  mi    pat.  oJ<vi-ai   •    nnk- 

U»g  from  hard   realities   naj   niarKeu   ths  oA- 

cl<\J  reaction 
ITnleiiw    «t*-;w 

<V   th"   An.<-r1r  I 

dlei     Will 


rre«*r    in 


.■»»t  nf.  PTTT      I. .     th« 

ry^tem    n.-«    Imkrn    tjM 

«^Tr«»«te     the     :,c-.Mrm         An    la- 

enipIoTniTt     f  ^   e^.unpt*     that    u 

.'U-.'.le\ed    thr    iKh    »p.>t    nr    a^l    hr^    pun  pe<l. 

!n  inoneT   w'll   r^  leniprTarv      Pump  i»!rr  •  , 

rann«'t     ,'ic-r-e^d     bv     I'aelf     ber-a  u»     \-     ,1,^ 

not    «h;rt    th«-    •elf-;>r<i^,lirK    mf^hnnim-  .    ■./ 

•ur    o.aten      inUi    rr-^T        It    »<i    li^re'   rr    t i 

as  1.  .nur  •«  It  IfwtA  arvl  !m->  nwre  un'emi  it  |s 
arr«>TT!:>«nie<1  hr  i>fher  r»»-T<-'-»!  rn  'h*t  do 
rvwtor-     the     -.rir  prr-pHli:  ^-     mechanism     t« 

he«J»h 

The  profit  syntrm  as  s  lystetD,  slSo  win 
n  It  come  to  the  resr.je  It  Is  s  question  o( 
V.-.f  ritmste  In  whlrh  It  U  to  opsrats  Om 
.■jystem  U  not  one  tbst  can  constantly  be 
discouraged.  hsndcufTM.  conftontsd  with  s 
nagging  hostility,  repression  and  gnx^Kliif 
toleration,  and  yet  bs  expsctad  to  fuaetlon 
bountmiTly  Pmapertty  cunnot  be  Impnwd 
on  our  ec->nomy  f  vr  tMs  r»^«.n  It  mrist  ^e 
Ind'i'-ed     try     looittnc     to    the    rllmste 

The  p^r^r.'.  %r%tm\  r-xn  vain.  a«  It  has  In 
the  po.»t,  Mnlcck  and  llhemt^  productive  and 
maiiageru:  energies  that  rannot  be  reached 
or  Ignited  by  dlsoontlnuotis  pnjects  (!»• 
pendent  upon  legislative  spproprlaUOM. 
There  Is  no  likeness  between  such  efforts 
'^)  iniiXise  prosperity  and  the  Pramethsan 
magnet  L^m  that  draa-s  fora-ard  from  ahasd 
Tlie  one  In  a  dead  hand,  the  other  repre- 
sent-s  the  beckoning  future  If  that  futurs 
U  attractive  nu  whip  Is  needed  Thers  is  no 
future;  ik^  aoKHint  nf  either  sticks  ur  carn>is 
will  t>egrt  s'.iatatned  I'lCotnoUoa 

American  capt'ai  produced  ripanm  .11 
growth,  .ind  emplnynient  because  v»at  ;-  - 
tenti.ils  l,iv  Ivi'f  TP  iiiii.y  •nterprl.«e«  I  ti« 
fortunes  of  these  eiite.-priam  (Vk.th  a  f •■  * 
noCUsle  ezceptloiia  such  as  l«i;d  gr.inis  to 
railroads)  did  r>ot  rely  on  dolee  of  public 
money  dependent  In  turn  on  le^'talative  senti- 
ment. They  prospered  because  the  way  was 
open  for  a  9600  enterprise  U>  grow  lnu>  a 
million  r>r  a  hUlloo  dollar  operHt>on  not  in- 
deed Uxnorrow.  hut  In  a  generation.  Ranii- 
IWations    and     growth     were    not    only    pne- 


tm 
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w^e  had  tbs 
to  fuJ- 

magt.»t     «aa    t.'  r     •■ 
pri  r. ;      I.    I     l;.r«   f 

such  as  buildup  a  

w  r\    but  Uwouch  s  eontinu* 


If  he  found  s   way   Vf    redut*  radlcaliT   U>* 

•*    prod.    ;   .f    a-,    riisur.g    pfidict    '.a 

bars   Whi   a    r'»*t*'r   p<-t*r  Ual   demand 

•"    **•    Prt*»     •»'»     iufB'ierllT     rwdtined      I.e 

■**•*»*   P«»*OrT:.    a    t..n,:,aj    en-ir      vmer.t    feat 

Af***   •**  laying   off   worken    !>•    rnlflit    irj    a 

t9fm  ymmne  cms  rsooup  1  i»    »  .•*    'oroe  and 
hira    '"" 


psUUoa  Is  eloalai  Um  4oar  «o  lbs  tfps  of 
liansten  Ukst  Is  Bost  proUAe  to  jSiiMsiiiit 
Jobs  This  Is  Industrial  rrpsnslrm.  MX  pwWM 
--^-  or  forslCB  trmds  In  IMO  Um  rsUe  of 
■ftUag  and  agrtruiturai  |oIm  to 
auMimwiWIOiWl  lobs  was  l  to  l  By  iMO 
mis  ratte  ted  (tovb  to  i  to  ij  wbils  by  11 
'*  '^^^  rtwb^to  I  >o  a.    ta  oUmt  words  < 

|B0dM><IOMl  jefeK  ud  tiM  tfvad  Is  Mm  I 

wMd.   t^a  »<■»  wplaymit  sssd  Is 

the  productkMi  Job.     aarh  givsa  rtss  to 
otbsrs    with  pcoipaets  of  pn^reaMv*  ruttws 


prodticts  riprssspt  the 
Maw-produrt  toiports  are 
bsttsr  b«t  only  U  llMf  do  Dot  displace  rsw 
pmdurta  prodMBSd  !■  MMt  eovBtry  IT  tbsy 
sompsu  dlrortty  ttoay  dtspteat  doMatlc  pro* 
dvstloa  and  do  oot  add  to  MivlafaMm  la 
•try 
oonstoung  of  msnufartttrad  prod> 
do  rsptssint  as  good  saiplofaMat-fso- 
•atlag  activity  as  ptodwsttoa  Dor  tbs  do- 
aad  ta  I 
of 

bave 
ingly  

manu/acUvw  and  akanufactursd  foodstuffs 
while  tte  irsctd  Id  our  exports  has  haoa  la 
the    oppoatu    diroctkin.    ftnlsbsd    pradi 


ftttva   and 
ilty 

ont- 

ttel  tevs  not  In  tte  past  or 


lie  worvs  as  fssterat.. 
•nt  and  Uas  future,  n     » 

ataos  tbs  mld-lMOs  tikis 

shsturad  ta  tats  oovatry.  wl^tte 
«f  a  tea«M  df  tn 

^tatf^tx  plaattos.  sjratlMCIas.  Mo. 
types  of  aMfCMaary.  stc 
industrtss    lasvs    asovad 

vblls  inarsaMnc  output     n  1I1111  iming  m 
duMrtas  durtag  ths  iSdO^dO  daoads  rwdtMSd 

thsy  hava  advanead  In  potei  oT  SMplOT- 
OMoi.  howavsr.  thsy  have  ritf«ak.  Tte  muimt 
frf  ilstnsnd  that  would  hava  hastt  anaatad 
in  lbs  past.  oaUtnc  for  ■■r'"'1iJM  oT  tlM  work 
foros.  has  not  la  ataay  iHpartaat  industriss 
oooM  to  tiM  rwnis 

Ths  iMlHMMogicaj  afforu  w«r«  man  aspS' 
tlva  ibaa  p««Uve  They  raprastotsd  efforts 
to  re— ta  eompstlUv*  wtth  latports  They 
were  not  la  rsspunsi  to  a  buoyant  ooaAdsnos 
that  saw  la  UM  ruiurs  s  burst  of  ttiHMBd 
tbst  would  swallow  a  large  Ineraass  la  out- 
put year  after  yaar  Ir^iaad  ths  Indtistrtss 
had  sssn  thslr  foturs  Asld  oT 
vadsdby      , 

derived  from  lowsr     .^_ , 

wage  ousu  lying  hryond  our  laglslaMss' 

trot,  wars  ot  tbs  kind  that  had  

ss  aoaipatlttsoly  unfair  in  thto  oount^  and 
had  bSM  OWttswed  through  minlrauni  irspi 
ISflsUtlon  to  svold  shrtnksge  of 


•lor,  If  eonsumera  gt..^  a  greater  disposa- 
ble lOdoaM  they  arm  as  readily  buy  imports 
as  the  producu  of  domestic  industry — oiven 
■»«»»  readily  tieoauas  of  the  cost -conscious 
nature  of  elastic  demand  Tbsrsfore  the 
aaarlMt  tor  oaatpeUng  domsstlc  goods  would 
not  flourish  suAdsntly  to  incrsass  employ - 
ment  appraclably. 

iiorsovar,  tte  aanfldenee -dampatUng  spec- 
tar  of  s  atarlDst  oontest  with  goods  that  do 
not  tear  the  burdens  of  oasts  d.e  imports), 
wUI  itot  have  been  lifted  from  our  manu- 
factursrs 

Tte  ganius  of  the  American  pruducUvc 
system  which  has  provided  unprsosdentsd 
sbundanoe.  demands  reoognlUon  of  the  con- 
dlUoos  thst  gave  It  birth,  nourlahed  it  and 
swapt  It  to  great  heights  It  cannot  survive 
half  inumidated,  half  Zxas.  It  can  live  with 
domestic  curin  and  ragulaUons  within  rea- 
auti  but  It  cannot  surmount  a  paraljrsls  of 
lu  inosnuve  That  Is  what  an  tavUnMoa 
to  rising  ooatpaUUva  Haports  jiiudM— . 
These  are  already  hltUng  at  our  Isadlng 
lAhor- in  tensive  Industries,  le..  those  hsavl- 
ast  in  smployoMat.  wbUs  our  automating 
Industnss.  fsdi^  tte  sams  dismal  prospect 
art  invasung  hasvlly  nv— sas  rather  than 
here 

Even  our  growth  Industnss  such  as  alsc- 
t-ronios  (TV,  oumputsrs.  etc  ) ,  WnthsUc 
fibers.  plasUcs.  antlbloUcs.  aJuminimi,  pleas- 
ure wstsr  craft,  housahold  appliatess.  stc.. 
to  which  we  hsve  looked  for  employment 
that  saeaads  pnpuiauoo  growth  osin  them- 
selves ao  loapsr  iook  forward  with  teld  con- 
Adanoe  to  an  sxpandlag  m^tet  whao  Im- 
ports, usually  with  claar  ooat  advantage 
intrude  upoa  Ite  aosaa  to  ifwll  tte  msrkst  s 
promise  Saalag  tteir  aMrtefs  bright  future, 
•uch  as  would  entice  grsatw  ouUays,  grasUy 
tedlmmsd.  thsse  lodustriss  bsoome  victims 
of  cautloo  one  by  ons  The  old  sssuranoc  of 
the   past   that  lowar  ooau  would   tap  a  re- 

apeclal  stimulus  to  lasperf  stnoe  they  csuq 
undarssll  u»  Ttey  golsMe  up  a  graai  part 
or  ttM  damsnd  thus  awakened  and  lesvs 


titsn  Ibat  tte 
that 


at  sntsrprtss.  etc     tnaii  eouatriM 
to  tw  following  In  our  footataps  but 

l<  »rT  ••j»rtinr  point  parUcularly  In 
point  •«'  »i^e«  fotilronts  us  with  great 
difficulties 

We  face  several  other  etubtMm  dIAeulttaa 
Our  Industry  cannot  t>e  driven  to  dO  Wtet 
comes  naturally  to  it  in  the  right  climate 
ThU  is  the  same  as  saying  thst  if  the  climate 
Is  Bot  ngbt  our  sjrstaai  wtu  not  lialuin  la 
tte  aaaaar  ttet  fcinaalit  it  world 
If  tte  climate   i*   right   It   will   move   ah 

Do  ws  lack  products  uf  the  kind  that  gave 
to  our  system  Its  many  spn<uUng  and 
spreading  liranchssT     u   *n   der?  nnd  for  all 


not       Ws 
>  shoppers 


producu    saturated? 
have  only  t'    sl'^nre 
to  answer    «...     ,  .(■ 

Hnmatlilriti  <■  ^^   °. ueu  must  hinder  the  op 
eratloa  Of  ti.r   >,>:em 

An  etilreprriieur  ir;  U,r  p»i«t  rould  bS 
'i.iindrnt   Uial   if   he  .aui.iliod  a  new 
for    WliU  h     Uirre    » ■>«    ai.    e.HaUC 

would  be  hMiiila<intr. )  rrpMid  if  he  found  the 

i:.enna  uf  reduring  the  cosLs  to 
:.  i'.Kketb'Mjk  level  If  the  Iniro- 
.'  .niH.raaving  machlnsry  at  first  dis- 
I  .1  :.  .n  t>er  uf  workers,  the  lower  price 
:r  '  !.an  enough  new  rtsmsnd  to  rs- 
(ir  (lup.iK-ed  m  ,rk'"i«  !■  i,  few  years 
mbled  or  tripled  h.«  »  .- 1  .'  .-.e  In  10 
veari  he  niiifht  have  a  pa>ToU  of  10  or  30 
times  the  iTlKlnal 


mscha[. 
the  f-j'ii 
due  • , 


riirr 
he  d 


Uttls 
im, 

whte 
aot  pruduoa 

Aa  ateaaat  tiut  we'oould  net  t«aah  ( 

rornpi  ws«ss)  was  in  tte  AaM  aad  we  had 
dismantled  our  dsfsasss  or  |>rr,UNrtiaa 
against  It  Imparted  good*  were  suppiyirig 
tba  lacrsased  demand  thst  rssportded  u> 
lo*ar  prieas  and  our  industries  werv  left  »ith 
net  diaplaaaaaet  of  wortan  The  bh-  k  w»i*h 
of  nrwly  opaaad  demand  ttet  w  od  f.av« 
called  for  hiring  noors  snd  more  worker*  did 
aot  rtas  to  s  swalUnff  tlds     I1  wk>  ie»t>..n«id 

inoes    wher  • »    -      1)4 
thst     the     1'  'I'lvftes 
would     be   abU  to  dlapoas  of   ir    rewae*    m 
output  St  s  proAtT"     (OaCS)  qu'  <i.ti    n 

It  oould  oome  only  if  iher*  werv  ajw  m,  . 
that  If  operations  ware  sxpanded  <»  a  r,»-w 
product  Uunchad  ths  aiarkrt  wukj  rvwj^.nd 
'•vorably  Buc^  assurance  >.■  t  be  Riven 
If  Imports  hsve  already  de:  .  hi*,!  thur 
capacity  to  capture  a  k'  »  k  ►'  '>rr  '  ii.e 
fnarket  and  moreover  :  .  r  ;.  »»a  •.  >"f-»,'*r 
tfisrss  of  the  market  virtually  without 
ftatter  rastnction 

Indaad.  today,  under  tte  prorisioris  of  the 
Trads  Kxpansloa  Art  of  l»««  the  domeatir 
market  outlook  for  industry  after  Industry 
i»  not  only  blsak  so  far  as  hold  T,jf  the 
present  share  of  the  market  Is  c.r  .-r- ed. 
but  forbidding  so  far  as  any  eipansion  plans 
that  would  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  Uj  help 
employment    is  oonoamsd. 

Tliis    would    bs    trus    svan    If    laxee    were 
raduood  teth  for  the  purpoaa  of  s«pK»,ding 
^>endlng    and    laduatrlal    expan- 


wlth  such  lltur  ntotn  for  sspaa* 

•n  thst  smploymsnl  is  tkoostsd  vsry  little. 

Ht   all      71>us   u  lost   ths   vary  matru  of 

rmer  self-propelling  expansion. 

>  matrix  must  be  restored  not  only  to 

our  growth  Industries  If  they  are  to  continue 

thslr   uipward   career    but   to  the  old   sstab- 

Ustasd  industnsato  prevent  theU  progressive 

smployBBsnt  shrllMksce,  and  the  hand  of  as- 

auranos  thst  our  systwn  prsvtously  attended 

not  by  way  of  help  but  through  a  ootMlucive 

cllmau.   to   new    industrlss   must  again    be 

hald  out  not  only  to  new  Indtistrtss  but  to 

tteise  not  yet  born  If  ws  art  to  recoup  our 

^  lost  ground 

T^e  point  of  no  return  Is  not  far  distant 
Thsrafore,  early  acuon  is  imperative 

Orsat  sagmenu  of  the  American  produc- 
tive economy  face  a  barren  outlook  for 
domesUc  Skpanaton  A  veritable  pall  has 
been  lowarad  omr  the  scene  by  abandon- 
ment of  the  unique  American  formula  of 
e^^nomlc  growth  This  formuls  must  be 
restored 

Action  should  Include  an  immediate  ft- 
v«v7  m<jratorlum  00  further  UtrllT  cuU  such 
a*  were  authorlasd  in  the  Trade  Expaiislon 
Act  of  1»«2 

Seoood.  our  future  policy  ahould  bold 
tariff  reducuons  to  26  paroent  In  10  years 
or  ncA.  <n*T  2 '-,  percen  t  jjer  year 

Third,  a  true  remedy  for  the  serious  in- 
juries caused  by  past  tariff  reducUons  ahould 
be  prxn-ldad 


LEAVE   OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimou*   con*«it    leave   of  ai>- 
scnce  WM  grantpd  to  M.-    Fikkegak     at 
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the  request  ot  Mr.  RosmncowsKi),  for 
the  balance  of  the  w«ck,  on  account  of 
illness. 
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SPECIAL  ORDKRS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative proflram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Edmcmvdsoiv,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Tuesday.  June  25. 

Mr.  MooRB  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RouDEBUSH) ,  for  60  minutes,  on  June  24 
1963. 

Mr.  ToLiwsON,  for  30  minutes,  today 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congmssional 
Rkcord.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  J^o. 

Mr.  Alcer  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  NcLscN  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks on  House  Joint  Resolution  247  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  SATLOt  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter La  his  remarks  m^de  today. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tile  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  5  o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. June  20,  1963,  at  12  oclock  noon 


EXE(7UnVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  sls 
follows : 

•46.  A  ^mmuuicaUon  from  the  Preeldent 
ot  Um  United '^t&tM.  txansmiutng  kmmd- 
menu  to  th«  badget  for  w«ter  nmounm 
projwjU  for  Um  aaoU  year  1904  Involving  a 
oM  d«crwtB«  in  Uie  anuxint  of  $300  000  (H 
Doc.  No.  laS):  to  tb«  Committee  on  Ap- 
proprUtiona  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

M7.  A  letter  from  the  AsMclate  AdminU- 
trator.  Foreign  Agricultural  Serrloe.  UA 
DepartmcDt  of  Agriculture,  tranamlttlng  a 
report  on  aUe  I.  Public  Law  480.  agreemenU 
concluded  during  May  19«3.  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  86-128;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

»4«.  ▲  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  Statee.  tranamlttlng  a  report 
on  certain  defldencies  in  the  negotiation 
and  administration  of  concession  contract* 
for  national  park  areaa  under  tiie  Jurljdic- 
tlon  of  the  Natlonai  Park  Service  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

949.  A  letter  from  the  Aaaisuut  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  transmltUn^  a  draft  of  a 
propoeed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  ratify  cer- 
tain conveyances  of  land  on  the  Crow  Indian 
Reeerratlon";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AlTaira. 


Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HBMPHZLL:  Ooounlttw  on  Interst at* 
and  Ponlgn  ComracroeL  H.B.  M4».  A  bill 
to  amend  tiM  Interetata  Commerce  Act  to 
permit  freight  forwarders  to  acquire  other 
carriers  subject  to  such  act.  to  place  such 
transactions  under  the  provlsloos  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes 
with  amendment  (Bcpt.  No.  421).  R«l 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  SUte  of  Uie  Union 

Mr  DAWSON  Committee  on  CrOTemment 
OperaUons.  House  ReeoluUon  372  Res- 
olution disapproving  the  Reor(fanlwiUon 
Plan  No  1  of  19«3  without  amendment 
(Kept.  No  422)  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union 

Mr  MILLS  rommlttef  on  W.tTs  antl 
Means  HR  2331  A  bill  u>  provide  f  >r 
the  free  entry  of  a  rnaas  spectrometer  f..r 
the  use  of  Stanford  University,  Stanford 
Calif,  with  amendment  (Kept  No  423 » 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  W>x>Ie 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  Mn.LS  C<immlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means  H  R  2675  A  bill  to  extend  for  3 
years  the  perUxt  during  which  certain  tan- 
ning extracts,  and  extracts  of  hemlock  or 
eucalyptus  .suitable  for  use  for  tanning  may 
be  Imported  free  of  duty,  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No  424).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLJS  C.>mmlttee  on  Ways  and 
Meaiw.  H Jt.  W7J.  A  bUf  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  an  orthlcon  Unage  assembly  f.ir 
the  use  of  the  Medical  OoHege  of  Georgia 
Augiista.  Ga  :  without  amendment  (Rept  No 
425)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  MILLS  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  H  R.  5713.  A  bill  to  suspend  f*  a 
temporary  period  the  Import  duty  on  hepU- 
noic  acid:  without  ameiulment  (Rept  No 
426).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  th.- 
Whole  House  on  the  Slate  mf  the  Unhjn 

Mr  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  HR.  aoil  A  bill  to  conUnue  for  a 
tempor<u7  period  the  exlsUng  siispenslon  of 
duty  on  certain  Istle  or  Tamplro  fiber  with- 
out amendment  ^Hept  No  4271  Referre<l 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Nfr  BROOKS  Committee  on  Government 
OperaUons.  HJl.  5171.  A  bUi  to  authorise 
the  Adminlslratof  of  aie  Oenerai  Services 
AdnUnUtraUon  to  coordinate  and  otherwUe 
provide  for  the  economic  and  efficient  pur- 
chase, lease,  maintenance.  operaU.m.  and 
utllu»tlon  of  electronic  data  proceaslng 
equipment  by  federal  departnt»ents  and  a«en- 
cips:  with  amendmwnt  1  Rept  Wo  438  >  He- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotaie 
Ml  the  .State  of  the  Union 

Mr  DAWSOW  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations  Fifth  report  on  common  tru-st 
funds -overlapping  respon.slblllty  and  con- 
flict In  regulations:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No  42«).  Referred  to  the  Cummmee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Slate  of  the 
Umon. 


■June  IS 


amend  the  Intern*; 
to  .illow  a  deducur-n 
>f  exjjenses  inrrj^r^ 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILIJ9  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  efatose  3  erf  rule  Xni,  reports 
of   committees    were   delivered    to    the 


PUBLIC    BTLLS    AND     RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause   4   of   i-ule   XXII.   public 
bills  aiKl  resoluLioiis  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows- 

By  Mr    .A-SPINALL  (by  request! 
^^  "^ISS    A  bill  to  amend  Uie  act  of  Au- 
gtnrt    9,    1955    1 09    SUt.    818):    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 


B)  Mr   HARRY- 

H  R  713«  A  bill  to 
Krvenue  Ccxle  of  1954 
for  Income  tax  pnrp< 

by  an  Individual  for  transp^^rtalion  '.aj'" 'r! 
from  wrirk:  to  the  Committee  .-n  Way,  .•  i 
Mesns  '^ 

By  M.'  KOiiARTT 
HH  7IJ7  A  bill  to  provide  for  a.«l,tAn~ 
!n  the  c^>n.stnictl.m  and  InltU!  oprrsuon  ^ 
community  health  center*,  and  fur  nthZ 
piirp^wes:  to  the  Committee  on  IntentAtI 
and  FrTrelgii  r,-.nimrrce  ^ 

By  Mr    C.ATHINOS: 
HK   71J8    A    bill    for    the    relief  of   the  St 
Frnncl.s  Le;ee  District    Arkansas,  to  the  Com 
mltlee    )n  the  Judlcl.iry. 

By  Mr  HOLIFIEIX) 
H  R  7139  A  bUl  to  authorize  approon 
atu.ns  for  the  At.,mlc  Energy  CommUkuTin 
accurdance  with  section  261  of  the  Atoou. 
Energy  Act  ,.f  1954  m  amended  and  fj 
other  purp..«^s  to  the  J^m  Couuuutec  ,,., 
Atomic   Energy 

By  Mr    LESINSKJ: 
H  R   7140     .K   bi;:    to   amend    UUe    ig  af  tte 
United   States   Code    U.  allow   defenoaou  la 
suits    unsuccessfully    brought   by   the   Unite*! 
States  to  recover  certain  c.j«t-s     u,   Uie  Cutn- 
rulttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    Mi^ADK 
H  R   7141     A  bill   to  anien.l  secUon  6(bi   ot 
the    Area   ReUeveiopnient   Act    to  permit   Um 
10    percent    oX    the    nn,uicin«    (,r     indusu-lai 
prujecu  required  to  be  met  by  a  l.«al  pubjr 
or    semipubiic    body    to    be    repaid    orr.-    u„, 
sa^ne    perl.m    a*    the    Federal    ..hare    ,rf    «K-i. 
fln.uicing.     I.,     Uie    luminifee    .,„     B«:.i  nr 
and  Currency 

By  Mr    MA  111  I AJ^ 
KH   7143     A  bill  Vn  m««lUv  the  sppliratl.  • 
of  section  307  of  uUe   18    Lnlted  8l..i«i  c,^ 
relating    u,    the    disrjusUhcatton    uf    f  rm,T 
"(fleers   i.nd   en;p:oyf.es   ;n   matters  r.u-.ne.  -.^^ 
with  f(«Tner  duties  or  omcial  re«p<.rwih.,itf 
U>  Uie  Comniirt*«  r,n  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MORHIM 
HR  7143     A    bin    to   determine    the    rl»hu 
and    interests    of    the    Na»,ijo    Tribe    and    the 
Lie    MounUiin     lYlbe    of    the    U-e    M.  unt  ,in 
Heeervau.  n    I,,    mj  a    t-.   i-erlaln    iands    In    the 
t.t«te  frf  New  Mexloo    a.-id  f^^  oU.er  purp.-r, 
to    U,e    C"Onimlltee    on    I:.;er1--,r    and    J..     ,  ,r 
AlTalrs 

By  Mr  WIDNAIJ 
H  R  7J44  A  bill  to  amend  t:f)e  r  ■»  -^^ 
Housing  Art  of  I  MB  to  limit  the  .rr  •  •  - 
nonca-Hh  gTiint-ln-ald  cretin  for  .ree',  to 
that  which  dlre<-tly  benefits  ,»:.  Mrtw,n  re- 
newal area,  and  for  otl>er  purponr.  to  the 
Committee  (  a  Banking  and  O.rTeMcv 

HR   7I4fi     A    Nil    To  iimerxl    fhe    fMstrlet   of 
OolumNa  RedereW^^^nent  Art  r>f  jm^  to  pro- 
vide   that   the   Dlstrt   t  of  OhimOta   m  »y  re. 
celve  nonca;<h  grant   in-ald  rrf*1»..,  r^r  rrrban 
.'snewa;    proje.-ts   <nlv   on   fiie   ^me   k.sIs  at 
other    murUclpalltie«     to    th*    C  *r.rT>   f..^      •, 
ti»e  District  of  (t.  hnnbl  i 
By  Mr    FARBHTTl.N 
MR    714«     A    Ml!     tn    ,t  >'er-t    'he    right    to 
vote  In  Federal  elerti.  .ns  fee  f  r  .rr   arhltmry 
dLscrlrnination     hv     literary     te,tji     rr     other 
:ne«ns     to   the  Committee      n   tl.e   Jurtlrlsry 
By    Mr     Ktl  Ii-N    nf   Per  nsr'.  vania 
H  R    7147     A  Nil  U.  pn.TKte  fnr  the  lsTOaf>re 
of   a   spertal    r><wtag<e  stamp   in    hon-ir  r>f  the 
late    Amelia    Rarhar*    rv,tn«rn      to    the    fYim- 
mlttee  or>  Pr«t  (iflle«>  !»nd  On?  «*■-.  i-^ 
By  Mr    TOI  I  rFS^>W 
H  R   7I4«     A    Mi:    to    nmend    «ecttaa    tt    Of 
:he   Mer*-hanl  Marine   Ac*     JWO    u  "nnHttd 
(4«  U.-^C    8irT>    and  for  crtUfr  pnrpemm:  to 
the    r.TOmtttee    '-^    Merchant    Marine    and 
Hsheriee 

By  Mr    rARB-TrEIW; 
H   T    fVes   4»<1    J  Mnt     reai.Iuaou     eitandlng  • 
an    .ii.iiHiu.a    to    the    International   Olymp|0 


I'ji:.: 

rt<nmiitee  to  hold  the  lt>e«  winter  Olympic 
piines  in  U^e  United  SUitet  IC  the  Coounlt- 
ter    .>n    Foreign    Affair* 

Hf  Mr    M*<<>KBOOR: 

HJ    Hen   4U1     J.iint      rrKolutlon      pr''.!dlng 

f„r  the   (le^lgnHt^f»t.   of  the  week  rommenring 

^.  ,    ..  ..^r  «     '.»''.^    as  Nstlinal  P\jbllc  Works 

W,    ,      •       lb'    r<>ri,mlttee   on    the    Judiciary 

M-.    Mr     7r>I.IKFSON: 

jj  J    lie,   4\i2    J  ili.t    reaolutlon    to    author- 
ire   the   Pr^ldent   to   prtjclalm    Octotjer  9   In 
each  year  as  Lelf  Erlkeon  Day.  to  the  Com- 
mittee oo  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    PKFPBR: 

Hj  Itn  493  Joint  reeoluUon  to  author- 
ial tlM  President  to  proclaim  the  week  t>e- 
glnnlng  rtbniary  10  In  each  year  as  National 
Parkinson  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    FTL TXDN  of  Tennessee 

H  Con.  Res  183  Concurrent  resolution 
relaUre  to  the  Supreme  Court  decialon  on 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  offering  of 
prayer*  in  the  public  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Lalxir 
By  Mr    OALI^aHER: 

H.  Ooo.  Bm.  1M.  Cotvcurrent  rMoluUon 
favoring  obeerrance  on  July  4  of  each  year. 
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bT  the  ringing  of  t>elis  throughout  the  United 
Btai*^*  '>f  the  ar.nlverMLry  of  the  signing  of 
the  I)e.  lar,.tlnn  (  f  Independence,  to  the 
Cofnm:tt.ee    on    the    Judiciary. 

Bt  Mr  HKCKER 
H  Ree  407  Reeohillon  providing  f<>r  the 
exmblderatlon  of  the  V'lnt  res^luuon  <HJ 
Res  9  I  prop<«lng  an  amendment  U<  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  pertaining  to 
the  offering  of  prayers  In  p>ibMr  btJk..)*  and 
other  public  places  In  the  Ur,;tefl  Rtsu-*  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr.  HOBAM: 
H  Res  40t    RMOtOtSon    creating    a    Beleci 
Committee  on  Fiscal  Organlratlon  and  Pro- 
cedures of  the  Oongreae;   to  the  Committee 
on  R  tiles 


Bt  Mr    HALPKRN 

HR  716C  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alan 
PaJey  and  l>>r<>tJ.>  Paley;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  MATRIAS: 

H  R  7161  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  John  B- 
I>evereux.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  liZSOLUTIONS 

Uiider  clause  1  of  rule  XXII  private 
bills  and  resolutions  wrrr  introd'u  ed  nnd 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    FLOOD 
HB.  7148    A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Adaman- 
tia  O    Kounoupis,  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.    ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII 

165  The  SPEAKER  presented  s  ]jeUtlon  of 
Frank  C  Balfour,  naUonal  execuuve  ^ecre- 
tary.  American  Bight-oI-Way  Asi.oci»uon, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif  .  relative  to  the  1-mrd  of 
directors  of  the  American  Rlght-oI-Way  As- 
sociation beUig  requestwl  by  the  National 
Utilities  and  Pipeline  Conunlttees  to  take  ac- 
tive measures  In  opposition  to  certain  regu- 
lations governing  the  use  of  rlghts-of-wsy 
over  Federal  lands  which  were  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Becretsuy  of 
Agriculture,  and  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  of  March  23,  1»63.  and  being  In  sup- 
port Of  equitable  revision  of  oa-taai  ragula- 
tlons  of  November  Ifl.  1961.  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


MarLeiiag  A^eat  for  PobUc  Powfr  in 
SonHiern  Idabo 


SION   OP  RKMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

IN   THE  KEKAI-g  OF   IT  IE   UNrTlD  8TMTWB 
Wcdnr^doii.  June  19.  196i 

Mr.  riR'RXni  Mr  Prcildcnt.  since 
the  announa  mciit  Uiat  the  Boonerllle 
Povrr  AdmiLLsUfttion  will  rcptaee  the 
BVCmu  of  Horlamntion  %s  the  marketltig 
tgmii  for  pub.ic  power  m  ■ouUi«m  Idaho, 
adrerUiwrnf-nlA  hare  appettred  in  many 
new.ipapers  in  Idaho,  paid  for  by  the 
private  power  companies,  attacking  the 
deculon.  I  a&k  unanlmoua  consent  that 
a  t.»i/mr  nt  I  have  prepared  on  this  sub- 
j«vi  may  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd 

Thrrr  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
■MU  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RaooiB.  as  follow. •( 

UAtMmno  AoaicT  roa  Pr 

BOXTTHI 

It  U  aald  that  BPA  power  ta  subaldlawl. 
or  u  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  and  trota 
UiU  It  Is  argved  that  the  cheaper  ratM  WUl 
not  really  t>e  an  advanta^re  to  Idahoaos. 
ThU  U  not  ao.  The  BPA  rmU  structure  la 
geared  tn  take  care  of  all  operating  ooste  of 
the  aara««tac  •§amtj.  aad  to  repay  the  capt- 
tai  easts  Of  tbs  gSDsratlac  and  transmlaston 
rsimnss  witll  tassesst.  wMhln  a  reasonable 
BflMrtttstlon  psflnd.  mnkda  accumulated 
f|pr  ttlAs  purpoee  are  now  Mltaslantlany  ahead 
of  aebsdule  The  law  lequtf  that  the  re- 
payvoMit  aebedulce  must  t>e  met.  from  power 
•USS,  1»  Um  ysars  ahead.  BPA  ratte  are 
the  giant  dams  on  tlM 
aad  OolumMa  gsowsts  powv 

itly. 
mnrj    to    i.m1i  ai  l     thacn    U    charted    at 
about  3  perosnt  (which  M  all  It  coita  tb« 


Powaa  tw 


Oovernment  to  borrow  thU  money)  * (.'■:<  at 
private  power  companies  pay  to  their  stock- 
holders rates  ranging  upward  from  t  per- 
cent oo  the  money  invested  Anyone  who 
has  eeer  ntade  mortgage  payments  kriows 
What  a  difference  it  would  make  to  double 
the  rate  ot  Interest. 

Some  say  that   the  private  p<j»<r    c  .u.pn- 
nlas  now  doing  tiinln— ■  In  southern  Idaho 
wljl  be  Injured.    Tbls  haa  not  been  U.u>  case 
in  Oragon  and  Washington,  where  the  pri- 
vate companies  have  proapered.  while  reduc- 
ing their  rate*.  In  areas  long  served  by  BPA 
There    U    a    reason    for    tbls     The    private 
companies  JusUfy  their  high  rates  In  Idaho 
by  aaylng  that  It  coats  more  to  deliver  power 
to   tblnly    populated    areas,   and    that    they 
ooukl  match  the  pertormanoe  of  the  private 
companies  in   our  neighbor   Stats*  If   U.ry 
K»/i     large    aMtropoIltan     areas     to     acrrc. 
Perhaps  tllta  IS  true      But  BPA  will  not  coca- 
pete   directly    with   the   private   oonpanlss. 
It  win  eell  St  reduced  rates  to  the  whctfesato 
cusurtners    now    eerred    by    the    Bureau    of 
Reclamation,  and  its  lower  rates  will  make 
11  poectble  for  large  industrial  users  of  elec- 
tricity  to   bring   their   buslneaee*  to   Idaho 
This.  In  turn,  will  create  new  euttoaaers  for 
the  private  companies,  which  will  continue 
to  aell  to  tile  new  homes  and  f,>rdlnary  busl- 
n«M  eatabUabakSOU.    Just   as  they  do   now 
ggpstisaes  la  Orsgen  and  Wsablngton  indi- 
catee  that   the   private   r<^->mpenle»  vnu   then 
be  able  to  reduce  their  rate*    since  they  will 
Im  aerrlng  more  cust-omers  In  the  aaBie  area, 
and  sUU  make  a  better  prufit  tor  tbetr  stock - 
holders 

It  U  argued  that  IdShO  dtlasns  Will  lOM 
the  tases  now  paid  by  tto*  pQWsr  ooatpsnlsa 
But  the  prirass  campumkm  wm  eaatlBtie  to 
coUart  taasi  fraas  ttosir  snslOHMta.  sad  pay 
them  to  local.  0tat«.  and  Wstloaal  foecm- 
maou.  )ttM  aa  they  do  now.  With 
tomcre  to  eollert  from,  they  wUl  pay  more 
tAiea.  not  keaa 

It  IS  said  that  the  lower  BPA  rstas  wlU  not 
«ct«»lty  come  to  Idaho,  biosiwi  it  will  first 
b*  111  liii-T  to  uuusHam  a  tnassslsstoo  line 
whteb  the  Coi^ass  will  not  apprwvs.  Thla. 
Soa.  Is  not  the  whole  truth  The  eo-ops  aad 
lltlaa  which  ars  aow  buying  power 
Buraaa  of  BsdaflMtlon  wlU  have 


their  ratje  reduced,  by  an  average  of  40  per- 
cent,  Jim.  as  soon  as  new  con'.racte  can  be 
negouated       BPA  does   not   have   one  set  of 
rates    lor    customers    in    Oregon    hnd   Waah- 
mgton   and   another   lor    IdaiKJSJi*      Co-ops, 
municipalities,  and  Industrial  users  in  Idaho 
wUl  be  able  to  buy  thU  power  at  exactly  the 
same  rate  they  woxild  pay  If  they  were  located 
next   door   to  one    of   the   big   dan.s  on   the 
Columbia     BPA  absorb*  U.t  cost  of  transmU- 
slon  to  remote  cusu>mer»    Just  as  the  p>oetal 
seriricc  absorbs  the  higher  cost  of  rural  matt 
delivery,  from  a  unUorm  rate  structure     For 
the  trlT***  being,  the  power  sold  in  Idaho  will 
be   the  same   power   heretofore   sold    by   the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  Is  generated  in 
Idaho     The  Immediate  difference  if  that  the 
rates  will  be  lowered  to  the  BPA  acale    and 
ail  of  the  revenues  of  the   BPA  Fvsaen.   wUl 
be   balanced  against  the  cxjst   of   generation 
and   distribution    (which   includes   the   cost 
of  present  and   future   reclamation   projects 
repayable   from    poiwer   revenues)    In   Idaho 
Studies  show   that   new    transn.isslon   facili- 
tlee  can   be   constructed    when    needed    and 
paid  for.  with  interest,  out  of  power  revenues 
at  the  uniform  BPA  rate 

It  U  said  that  only  a  few  Ic  southern  Idaho 
wUl  benefit,  and  that  this  will  be  si  tl>e  ex- 
pense of  those  «'ho  still  have  to  buy  power 
from  the  private  companies  In  the  first 
place  the  number  who  will  bensdt  light 
away  from  the  lower  BPA  rate  U  substan- 
tial, about  26  OOO  farm  and  city  fanoiUes  who 
now  buy  public  power  through  thslr  eo-opa 
ftrtrt  city -owned  distribution  ajMSema.  In 
the  sssockd  ptaoc.  there  will  be  no  expense  tu 
tbs  cwstomera  of  the  private  companies 
Finally  aU  who  live  in  southern  Idaho  will 
CTcnttaaily  benefit,  even  if  they  conUnue  U) 
buy  power  from  the  private  companies 
throc^  the  lower  rates  made  poaalble  by 
demaiul.  and  reeulting  greater  effi- 
ciency. In  the  opersUons  of  the  private  com- 
panies. 

A  few  bsve  i  asrilri  that  there  Is  some- 
tlilng  socialistic,  or  even  commurisuc 
about  bringing  BPA  power  to  Idaho  TTjose 
Who  wUl  be  eosSoBMn  of  tha  BPA  are  al- 
ready buying  power  from  the  Oovsmaient 
thiwi^  tbe  Bureau  of  Badamatloo  It 
■ssau  hardly  necesrary  to  point  out  that  no 
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"step  toward  socialism"  Is  Involved  in  trans- 
ferring marketing  responsibility  from  one 
agency  of  the  F'ederal  Oovernment  to 
another. 

There  are  always  some  who  resist  change 
and  progress,  either  because  they  do  not  un- 
derstand Its  ImpUcaUons,  or  because  they 
have  been  misled  Into  believing  that  their 
personal  Interests  will  be  adversely  affected 
No  doubt  this  will  be  the  case,  at  least  for 
a  time,  with  the  extension  of  the  BPA 
marketing  area  to  southern  Idaho.  I  am 
confident,  however,  that  this  change  will 
have  very  general  approval  when  the  facts 
about  It  are  widely  known,  and  the  benertts 
become  visible  to  all. 


June 
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Inadequacies    b    Milltarj    Space 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

or    ARIZONA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1963 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  first  Member  of  this  body  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  to  our 
woeful  Inadequacies  in  military  space 
was  the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Can- 
non 1.  The  axiom  that  "he  who  controls 
the  air  controls  the  world"  can  be  moved 
up  a  few  hundred  miles  and  changed  to 
'he  who  controls  aerospace  controls  the 
world." 

Ours  is  a  peaceful  mission  in  space  ac- 
cording to  the  administration  but  our 
enemy's  mission  is  military.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  has  written  a 
very  forceful  and  penetrating  article 
"Are  We  Being  Too  Peaceful  in  Space?" 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Are  We  Being  Too  Pbacefil  in  Space' 

(By  Senator  HowAW)  W    Cannon » 
A  perilous  notion  grips  Washington — tha^ 
through  some  sort  of  gentleman's  agreement 
with   Russia   we  can   quju-andne  space,   can 
keep    it    from    becoming    a    theater    of    war 
Wishfully    the    Nation    gears    its   space    pro- 
gram to  peaceful  purposes,  blind  to  the  fact 
that  the  Russians  have  no  such  Inhibitions 
While   we   dream,    the    Russians   bend   every 
effort    to    develop    military    space    systems 
Quite  openly  they  are  striving  for  a  decisive 
advantage  in  that  newly  penetrated  region 

■Peaceful  purposes.  '  the  administration 
admits,  means  "keeping  the  peace  '  as  well  as 
engaging  in  scientific  exploration  and  In 
commercial  activities  In  space  President 
Kennedy  has  said  we  must  Insure  that  no 
other  nation  gains  a  position  In  space  that 
would  threaten  our  security  And  we  are 
orbiting  numerous  unmanned  space  vehicles 
which  could  have  significant  military  pur- 
poses But  the  disturbing  fact  Is  that  we 
continue  to  put  overwhelming  emphasis  on 
nonmilitary  space  programs  and  limit  mili- 
tary efforts  to  a  small  list  of  defensive  pos- 
sibilities. 

Elaborate  reasons  have  been  advanced  for 
pursuinghhis  policy.  One  used  frequently  is 
that  we  might  somehow  be  able  to  keep  space 
out  of  bounds  for  active  warfare.  The  theory 


Is  that,  by  unilaterally  avoiding  dcvel  .p!u«>nt 
programs  that  could  make  spao*  a  -otnlMit 
theater  In  any  war,  we  might  induce  the 
Russians  to  follow  suit  Thl.i  kind  of  think- 
ing tiles  In  the  face  of  hutory  We  have  ^t-n- 
erally  been  able  to  discourage  the  Russians 
from  a  course  of  action  only  by  confroruing 
them  with  impressive  deterrent  power 

I  see  a  discomforting  parallel  between  our 

space  Is  for  peace     ntutude  and  our  attempt 

from    1958    to    19«1      to    end    competition    in 

nuclear    weapons    by    voluntary    halUng    our 

nuclear   test  prot^r.-tm 

While  cobwebs  ij.ithered  on  our  test  In- 
stallations 111  the  Nevada  desert  and  the 
Pacific,  the  Russians  blithely  went  ahead 
with  preparations  for  what  was  to  be  the 
most  concentrated  series  of  nuclear  tests 
that  has  been  held  to  date  Suddenly,  after 
3  years  of  naive  inactivity  on  our  part.  Uu 
Rus.si!\n.s  broke  the  gentleman  s  .^^reement 
and  wiped  out  much  of  this  Nations  vital 
lead   in   nuclear   technology 

What  makes  our  wl.i»hful  thinking  In  space 
all    the    more   dan(?erous    [n    that    we    do    not 
enjoy  the   lead   in   space  that  we  held  In   the 
nuclear  field      Rather    we  are  still  far  behind 
the    Soviet     in    s<ime    technical    areas    with 
enormou.s    military    potential       We    are    still 
handicapped    by    the    Inferior    thrust    of    our 
'.iu-gest     rix-kets       The     Russians     can     hurl 
much   larger   payloads    into   orbit.    Including 
their   50-megaton    and    100-megaton    bombs 
We    are    still    nowhere    neftr    matching    the 
Soviet    accomplishment    of    last    summer    in 
orbiting  two  manned  Vostok  spacecraft  with- 
in a  very  short  di.itanee  of  one  another      The 
dnte  for  i>ur  flr^t   rendezvous  of  two  Oemlnl 
cap8iile.<<    It  wfHild  appear,  has  Just  been  put 
back    'o    Idfl.s       It  will   greatly  surprise  me  If 
the    Ru.-wlans    have    not    actually   Joined    two 
spacecraft    In    night    before    this    year    Is   out 
and  perhaps  even  transferred  the  coamonauu 
flying  them 

The  lojflc  of  hl.'Htory  .should  be  enough  to 
convince  this  Nation  that,  without  an  en- 
forceable treaty  limiting  space  activities— an 
unlikely  eventuality  the  Russians  will  do 
everything  possible  to  exploit  the  military 
uses  of  space  But  we  need  not  content  our- 
selve<i  with  the  logic  of  history  Soviet  lead- 
ers, starting  with  NIklta  Khrushchev,  have 
given  repeated  Indications  that  the  Soviet 
space  program  la  aimed  squarely  at  attaining 
military  dominance  In  space 

In    a   speech    delivered    in    De<-e.mber    I9«l 
the    Soviet    Premier    said  When    the    im- 

perialists decide  the  (juestlon  of  whether  or 
not  they  should  unleash  war.  the  50-  and 
100-megaton  Soviet  bombs  will  hang  over 
their  heads  like  the  sword  of  Damocles  '• 
Later,  in  the  same  speech,  he  said  "If  1 
could  send  up  Oagarin  and  Tltov.  we  could. 
of  course,  replace  Oargarin  and  Tltov  with 
other  freight,  and  land  it  where  we  would 
like  to  land  It  " 

A  .second  argument  for  limiting  US  mili- 
tary space  efforu  has  to  do  with  the  type  of 
space  threat  we  tend  U>  think  of  first  bombs 
In  orbit  The  nub  of  this  argument  is  that 
there  Is  no  point  in  anyone  putting  bombs 
in  orbit,  or  on  the  moon,  because  such 
space-based  nuclear  systems  would  inevita- 
bly be  costlier  less  reliable  and  less  accu- 
rate  than  earth-biise<l  systenvs 

A  big  flaw  m  this  reasoning  Is  that  It  tends 
to  view  the  Ru.sslans  as  mirror  Imai^es  of 
ourselves  I  admit  I  see  no  immediate  need 
for  this  country  to  push  development  of 
orbital  bombers,  although  I  do  not  rule  out 
such  a  need  at  a  later  date  But  Just  because 
space-based  bombers  might  not  fit  our  strate- 
gic needs  for  the  moment.  It  does  not  follow 
that  they  would  not  fit  St>vlet  ambitions 
Soviet  strategists  may  well  have  decided  to 
capitalize  on  their  advantages  in  rocket 
thrust  and  100-megaton  bombs. 


A    ;united   force  of  •upersateiiite.  c*rmn. 
IW   megs  ton    bombe    might    not    be    able    to 
deliver   nuclear   blows    m   ells.  rimln»tln«lT  » 
efficiently    as    a     bomb«r-M!r.u'em«n-ft>U«I 
force       Still,    for   a    n^-i  .n    th.t    t.a*   a^oin 
little  hesliAucy  to  employ  blackmail    s^iatri 
lite    force    might    represent    a    deci*i»«    n-J* 
ctMioclcal   WMpon       You    do  not.  after   au 
h*T«  to  thoot  •omethinf  at  ■nffvtoae  to  ««^ 
en  him     Think  what  •  pcyeboloflcal  sdtaa' 
tage   the   Russians    would    have   gminrt   had 
they  got  away  with  •taUonln«  oBmaUr*  miT 
sllee    in    Cuba       What    if    they    now    ium«j 
around  and  placed  comparable  nuclear  fiovw 
in   orbits   not    much    farther    vertically    frw 
US    targets  than  Cuba  is  fr-m  Miami  hMi 
zontally?  "wn- 

To  counter  such  a  move  we  might  not  am* 
any  gain  In  orbiting  bomb-carrying  ••uuit-a 
of  our  own  What  we  might  urgenUy  wa«t 
would  be  satellites  able  to  r»nde«»ous  wiiK 
suspicious  Soviet  craft,  detect  whether  the, 
had  weapons  on  board  »nd.  If  need  be  deetrov 
them  ^^ 


There  are  oflJclals  who.  while  granting  such 
a  poMibllity.  put  forward  still  another  argu- 
ment for  deemphaslalng  mlllUry  ipse*  pvt>- 
grams  They  are  eiponenu  of  the  so-called 
fallout  theory,  which  runs  this  way  The 
National  Aeronautics  and  Spae*  MlBlnto 
tratlon  (NASA)  plans  to  spmtf  930  bniiQ« 
putting  a  two-man  expedition  on  the  m«t>» 
by  1870  In  doing  so,  the  civilian  sdm* 
AffVBcy  will  InvMtlCkU  ulmomt  every  techni- 
cal aspect  of  epae*  operations  The  De- 
fense I>p«rtment  needs  only  to  adapt  the 
technical  fAllout  of  this  and  other  IVAOA 
programs  to  its  own  requirements  if  a  So- 
viet mlliury  threat  In  apace  matdrUUlaea 

This  pat  theory  will  not  withataad  cloae 
exsminauon  White  many  rvqutrMBdBU  for 
•pace  flight  apply  equally  to  elvUlaa  and 
military  operations  there  are  eoate  unique 
military  requlrecnenta  no  •mount  oT  cmiUn 
oriented  effort  will  aatUfy. 

Military  vehicles  must  react  Insuntane- 
oosly  to  enemy  thrusts  The  launching  ot 
a  scientific  vehieie  by  contrast,  can  ordi- 
narily be  de.rtved  t"  await  Improvwnent  in 
the  weather  or  to  permit  a  last-minute  itera- 
by-ltem  checkout  of  the  r.icket  Military 
vehicles  rr,  II'  ;-■!-, te  from  pUcee  dlrutetj 
by  mllitarv  :  .-^■i'.  i  )t  from  a  limited  num- 
ber of  well  e«--if  :;-.>. e.1  Uimch  pads  at  Cape 
Canaveral  and  •.'.r.-  re»earch  centers  Th«y 
must  be  able  to  reitu-n  to  ttmm  and  fly  an- 
other day.  since  military  operations  are  likely 
to  be  repetitive  snd  the  c.«t  of  Uunchlng 
one-shot  vehicles  would  be  unbearable 

There  Is  another  declalre  dlfferenc*  A 
military  operation— in  tanks,  suba  planee  or 
space  vehicles— U  not  Just  a  matter  of  bar- 
ing the  right  hardware  The  beet  harxJware 
Is  useleee  In  war  wlthmit  crews  trained  for 
their  mission  a  well-oiled  maintenance  and 
supply  system  and  »n  operaUnnsl  doctrine 
worked  out  not  simply  In  a  think  factory" 
but  through  field  trials  the  field  In  thU  case 
being  space 

It  takes  time  to  build  a  ready-to-gu  mili- 
tary capability  Right  now  It  may  look  aa 
though  earth -baaed  syetems  constltuU  a  force 
adequate  to  deter  any  strategic  attack  But 
technology  is  advancing  so  swiftly  It  la  poe- 
slble  that  scientists  might  at  any  moment 
accomplish  another  breakthrough  sa  sig- 
nificant as  the  perfection  r.f  the  H-bomb 
If  they  do.  the  capability  to  conduct  mili- 
tary operations  In  space  may  suddenly  be- 
come decisive 

The  saxne  objections  hold,  only  more 
firmly,  for  the  contention  thst  the  United 
SUtes  can  Uke  out  adequate  space  insur- 
ance by  developing  a  storehouse  of  build- 
ing blocks  "  The  TlUn  III  workhorse  rocket 
booster;  various  infrared,  optical  snd  other 
apparatus  for  detecting  what  U  aboard  other 
nations'    aatellltes.     and    an    exotic    line    of 
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Xtytarf  U  that  If  a  Sotirt  rff^^  threat  did  be- 
r<«r.«  evident  the  bli>  kr  r  uM  r>r  pt:l)«d  off 
t>«r    tTkrlTea    and    a    n..     '.a-       • ;  ^  *    '    'fw    pvt 

l,,r'''-»'    1"    •'■•  ■'*    (■.•<;r-       1'    •.    «    fct    ahout 

in.wi   I.  •..':..  I.  i:.r   •,,,.»     ;     ;*••,•..    nal  doc- 

\j       ,  i  !  r  r  r        •»■;,::•  *  r        t  r    :     :  r^^n. 

Itr     M"-'  ■  .'  •  »■         ■    i".    :'   ■  •  ,v  •  1      r-  ,    il^ 

fir  <-    >!      '1   t      -lae  that  equlpoaeat 

U,  >     r".  .<     .   »    .  ularlf  la  a  (ortoM- 

tftng  new  environ niwit 

•n^ere  b«r«  feMB  Moeot  alcna  tlHU  M0Uf 
placed  oAclala  are  htliiiilm  to  reoognlae 
the  reality  of  the  aovtet  ipnoe  threat.  Bnt 
In  the  past  there  hare  been  MmUar  ripptoe 
of  latv«at  that  eoon  dlaalpated.  Whatever 
new  iDtereet  there  le  has  not  yet  been  trana- 
Uted  IntnipMtAs  new 
to  th««  Miythlag  Mm 
Ihe  propoeefl  epa^  biadpM 
surunc  July  1  I  wovM  life*  to  •••  the  Oe- 
(•nM  DepnrtoMnt  eome  to  the  Oon^iMi  with 
a  profrMB  enlUng  for : 

rtrat   Speedy  d«e«lapMMii  af 
hicle*  ahle  to  nudweo—  wMk. 
If  iwMeaary.  diaahie  poienually  boattle 
eraA. 

SeeoBd    An  early  opportwuty  for  the  Air 
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nea  In 
to  for  the  Air 
aaac«nt«(U 
orMt  Its  own  vanloaa  at 
two-man    Oeailiil 
aa  a  eiep  in  tia 


Mr. 

.  the  junior  BwMitnr 
recently  dtBrwcd  in 
the  Senate  an  eloquent  and  perceptive 
aiklrcM  devoted,  in  part,  to  a  dlacunlon 
of  our  tendency  to  become  tranc&zed  In 
"froacD  poatUons"  on  major  questions  of 
forHcn  podlcy.  He  calieU  lor  creative  ef- 
forts to  ailack  old  iililUHdlii  in  new 
and  dlflWBDt  ways 

TYnt  IMIon  f or  J  ^.  . .  caniaa  a  line 
article  by  Senator  Pbll.  •tmunartxlnf  his 
own  sucv(«tion  for  a  new  approach  to 
the  Berlin  problem.  It  is  a  splendid 
example  of  freah  '*Yf*»*'«*g.  UchUy  rea- 
and  cogenilF  pwaliid.  I  ask 
conaent  that  the  arUclr  may 
be  printed  In  the  Rccxiaa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjccokb. 
■afbUows: 


(■jr 


Third.  NASA-XM«nM     Dipfti sat     |olnt 
plaAniat  tat  daealopaMat  of  aa  1 

to 

taaia      The 


of 
U 


inlioeptnw. 

other  eoaipaoents  of  a  nxUitary 
faeea.  Biantimlly  we  aught  want  to 
It  uratoilr  ipaa*  •latlana  aMe  to  carry 
haavy  pnytaade  Wbaa  It  hananaB  poaelMe  to 
deploy  aa  otany  as  100  waapoaa.  or  several 
baadrad.  on  a  naito  ipaee  atetfarai.  the 
adgM  for  the  ink  Mate  be- 
lUTe  with   earth- 


.  An  altaraaUea  to  tlw  ambiUoue 
aa  "MTOiipaea**  plaaa  that  could 

wntloaaUy  froa*  a  raavay .  propel 
orMt  aad  eveoMinUy  latara  to 

runway. 

too  MVCM  mocu.  •oeaas* 


Tha  aboea  peopeaala.  pvtor  to  Bputnlk  I. 
would    have   eottadad    llhe   the    noUoaa   of 
who    had    read    too 
Bo  much  has  ha^ipanad  ilaee  i^t- 
nlk  I.  buwaief.  that  thay 
Uke  aunpla  pnidaaoe  for  any  nation  intent 
on  praaarvlag  tto  aactirtty. 
Thay  ettOBld.     Bat  wlQ  Ihayf     There  are 
Miatlsu 

anyihlnc  not  better  aoeanpliahed 
from  naarer  the  earth.  Htolory  iadtcalea 
they  are  wrong,  that  they  uodarasUaato  the 
^posd  OC  agfaadag  tachnoiogy.  In  any  caae. 
wa  caMMt  aHOitf  to  gaaiMa.  IX  we  dlamlas 
the  aUlltvy  potoatlal  in  epaoc.  we  may  be 
•tartlad  ooa  day— like  the  day  Sputnik  I 
waa  orbited — to  dlaeorer.  from  the  acoom- 
pltohaMala  of  potential  et>enlea.  bow  wrong 
wa  haaa  baea.  And  by  thaa.  baaaaaa  toeh- 
noloCT  ta  advanr  nr  in  '•■■»•  ■•  ni 
Jvnps.  1*.  noay  t>e  u«/  .«'<'  Uj  do  an: 
about  It. 


A  Maw  Aeeauaca 

PwiLJL,Qt 

I) 

(More— CiJiiBoawa     Pctx.     Democrat 
Rhode  laland.  waa  etoctad  to  Cha  VB 
ta  taoobytba 
M  hto  au'a  ) 

Of  tha  Biaay  oooter«  of  international  crlcto 
today.  Booa  to  nor*  pototoUaOf  #M^H«as 

■vlln.  Par  IS  years  we  liava  booa  eeaftvat- 
lag  «hto  proMam.  which  hm  baca  MBMUaMa 

of  vlotont  tnnaWagg  atraa^atod  teas  of  life, 
more  nft.en  ee*i0ag  oa  ervBMda  lato  oaaSiet 
which  eould  aagatf  aa  att.  Wa  hav«  wtt- 
of  "liiliifcamiminr  and  the 
of  aratad  favoas  into  pociuona 
wtoleh  wl^fadrawal  to  laereasinfly  hac- 

a  fonn  of 
I   foTorable 

to  oar  own  national  tntartoto.  to  tlta  latcr- 
aMa  of  Cba  airman  paopla  aad.  ladaad.  of 
all  «1w  dartrn  fraadom  e»ai|atieie  lyy  the 
maaoaimea  of  tba  Barltn  wan 

we  hare  for  too  long  pro- 
ita  rather  than  a  baair  raan- 
lottoa  for  tha  proMam     We  n«ed   a  fresh 

to  take  tba  laittoUva 
In 

again  Ao  eouatar 

Recent 

duced 

R 

to 
peared  laoecow 
In  total  harmony 
erpreoaed  a  wlah  trt  negotiate,  perhapa  be- 
muse all  to  not  well  within  o^r  monolithic 
amwtara  of  oommunuon.  1 "  -  ■  tjaoauaa  of 
hto  clumsy  failure  in  Cuba  ge  the  nu- 

clear balance  of  power,  per       -^    ^-ocsuae  the 
threat  of  nuclear  holooaat  maaea  hlai  realtr^ 
that   he   has  mora  to  gain  thaaagh  \tr^r-r 
We    abould    not    plane    undo*    err<>  >>>.•  •     -  - 
any  of  tbaaa  aapacu:    but  u.e   iu<  ■ 
nagoUattaae  are  poealMa.    Wa  a>.'  uid    v  •-'• 
fora.  eoma  to  the  confaraaea  tabi*  ar.i  ;■•» 
par*<d 

What  are  the  goato  wa  aboald  aapmaae  for 
an    taooorahle    eetUement    rla-a-na    Berlin? 


aema 
>  ««  ato 


We  are  pledged  to  preetrvt  the  liberty  and  the 
eoonotnlc  viability  of  the  western  part  of 
the  city,  and  we  are  oommltied  tc  df^Jend  our 
right  to  maintain  an  appropriate  garrlaon 
there  But  there  is  one  more  goal  for  which 
wa  ooght  to  strive  Ouaranteed  taind  acceaa 
to  the  city  itaelf 

At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  n.  before 
hoetllliiea  between  Bast  and  West  became 
manifest,  we  did  not  Insist  on  epeclflc  land 
aoceas  to  Berlin  Instead,  we  preferred  to 
have  rlghu  of  general  accees  These  were 
never  formallBed  by  treaty,  and  they  have 
grown  Into  a  source  of  dispute  which  goes 
to  the  very  root  of  the  Berlin  problem 
Furthermore,  West  Oerman  travel  to  the 
city  Is  subject  to  the  whim  of  Bast  Oerman 
authorities,  constant  turmoil  and  confusion 
are  the  result  Thus,  expllctt  land  aoceas 
to  Berlin,  through  no  miles  of  Bast  Oerman 
territory,  to  aaaactlal  to  the  agraemant  we 
shoaild  BOW  aeafe  to  reach. 

I  believe  that  the  Berlln-to-Belmstedt 
highway  is  Ideally  suited  to  thto  purpoae 
Tliere  would  ba  vtrtttally  no  interference 
with  tha  aiwiBnln  tlCs  of  Baat  Oemrtany:  the 
highway  Is  equipped  with  tS  overpaaers  and 
66  undcrpaases,  ahlcb  traverse  without  ob- 
struction not  only  other  thoroughfares,  but 
the  31  railroads  In  the  area  7^e  highway 
oould  be  Intematlonaltaed.  as  President 
Kennedy  has  suggested;  but.  In  any  ease. 
It  must  be  defined  by  Irrevoaabto  goarantoe 
Are  tha  poileiaa  wa  baiw  so  far  been  pur- 
stung  gaaiad  to  a  (onaalMng  of  atich  an 
agraaaaaatt  aiaoa  World  War  it  we  have 
otoaaiptatoad  tba  aaaaa  of  a  uAiheo  Oermany 
Is  tbia  BttpalaWon — here  and  now— reallstlcf 
Or  tfoaa  ft  taad  to  Irreaolvable  stalemate^ 
Let  us  examine  the  situation  naore  doaely 
At  praaent  in  Berlin  two  armed  oamps  f  aoe 
moastTDURiy  tnhumaa 
atoae  and  barbed  wire  The 
allghteet  Jar  on  OQa|  aide  aeta  off  a  similar 
aeiamlc  rumble  00  t^e  other  The  Ruaalans 
kte  an  Incldecft:  we  maneuver  con- 
a  agaadron  of  tanks — end  mean- 
whlta,  Baat  Barttoiers  cannot  croas  to  West 
Berlin  even  to  attend  burlaaa;  only  the  cof- 
fin with  lu  dead  body  is  partoltiad  through 
the  wall  There  i»  ir  ir<tinate  suffering:  and 
times  of  crIaU,  though  they  ntay  pass  with- 
out catastrophe,  leave  tenslona  higher  than 
before  If  we  In  the  free  world,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  NATO  alliance,  allow  this  prooeaa 
to  ootitlnue.  surely  there  must  come  a  day 
of  reckoalag. 

How  can  we  aaaa  tlMaa  toaatoBs  without 
jeopardudng  tba  pladvpaa  aa  baaa  made  and 
which,  at  all  ooata.  we  must  keep? 

Our  currant  policies  provide  no  answer 
■laoa  1004  wa  have  anoovraged  and  aaatoOad 
Waatara  Oanuariy  to  ImUd  np  lu  military 
might.  Waatam  Germany  can  now  boast  the 
OMjat  powerful  non-Bovlet  ground  force  in 
Jul  ope  -  an  Army  of  1 1  dlTldoos  and  25S  OOO 
BMn:  a  Mavy  of  177  ships  and  38.000  men: 
an  Air  Force  numttering  W^MM  East  Oer- 
many In  turn  has  raised  an  Army  of  ap- 
proximately 300.000  with  a  M.OOO-aaan  Navy 
and  an  Air  Force  of  10.000  TYteae  t^o  es- 
tablishments are.  of  course  the  antithesis  of 
tha  Waat'a  original  1M«  concept  of  a  unl- 
Bad  Oaimany.  stripped  of  Its  military  po- 
tential and  In  a  aorld  at  peace 

71jnea  and  rlrcumsUtnocs  obviously  have 
alMaigad  yet  we  persist  In  maintaining  at- 
tltwtas  and  framee  of  reference  which  look 
backward  Inetead  cf  ahead  It  to  high  time 
we  face  the  facts  as  they  exist  In  1909 

It  seemii  Inconceivable  to  me  that  either 
t^.e  United  Ptates  or  the  Soviet  tJnlon,  the 
Western  Alliance  or  the  *vst*m  BV'»c  will 
■■^yre^  on  b  disarmed  neuim.  rvermany  In 
•■!•  In^mediate  futiire  T7>e  NATO  nations 
oertalhly  would  n<  t  wait  Western  Oermany. 
the  buIwbTk  of  their  land  forees.  to  with- 
draw Its  troops  from  thetr  eommand      Nor 
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will  the  Warsaw  Pact  Communist  nations 
permit  East  Oermany  with  lu  military  re- 
sources to  withdraw  from  the  Communist 
orbit.  Let  us  acknowledge  these  facts  The 
mere  acknowledgment  allows  us  to  proceed 
to  a  new.  present-day  evaluaUon  of  the  Ger- 
man situation. 

To  achieve  a  formal,  IroncUd  guarantee 
from  the  Conununlsts  on  our  rights  of  land 
access  to  Berlin,  certainly  we  can  afford  to 
acknowledge  the  continuing  existence  of  the 
two  German  governments  and  agree,  mure- 
over  on  the  Oder-Neisae  line  as  the  East 
German-Polish  border  Such  an  agreement 
would  In  no  way  Infringe  on  our  a)mmlt- 
ments  for  preserving  West  German  freedom  — 
and  the  Communists  would  not  have  gained 
control  over  a  single  human  being  or  a 
single  square  inch  o{  t^frltgry  ii/>t  already 
under  their  rule.  By  consistently  refusing 
to  deal  with  the  de  facto  Bast  German  gov- 
ernment, we  strengthen  the  Soviet  hand, 
rather  than — as  we  would  prefer  to  think  — 
enfeeble  It  We  simply  augment  the  stale- 
mate. 

But   If  we   accept   reality,   not   only   do   we 
open    the  door   for  a  conclusive   accord,   but 
we     would     be    nurturing     an     environment 
which     could     ultimately     and     successfully 
undermine  the  Communist  satellite  regimes 
Poland  Is  the  leading  Industrial  satellite  na- 
tion   In    the    Soviet    European    empire       Its 
estimated    gross    national    product    of    $215 
billion   top>8    by  »2    billion    the   GNP   of    East 
Germany      Only    the    Communist    countries 
formally  recognize  the  283-mile.  Polish  Oder- 
Nelsse  frontier      If  the  West  recognized  this 
boundary    as    well,    one    of    the    chief    bonds 
tying    Poland    to    Russia   would    be    severed: 
and    the   fundamental   antl-Russlan    feelings 
of  the  Polish  people,  who  Inhabit  the  Oder- 
Nelsse  territories  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of 
all  other  nationalities,  would  be  given  stimu- 
lating impetus      A  spirit  of  unrest,  of  rebel- 
lion,   is   latent   In   all   satellite  countries      It 
cannot   grow  contagiously,   however,   while  it 
Is  enclosed  in  the  vise  of  unmovmg  policies 
I    believe    that    the    agreement    I    suggest 
would  have  Immense,  long-term  benefits     To 
begin  with,   by  seizing   the   initiative   in   the 
easement  of  tensions,  we  could  concentrate 
more    vigorously    on    the    relaxation    of    the 
Communist  controls  at  the  Berlin  wall  itself 
Amelioration  of  these  conditions  Is  of  prime 
concern  to  Berllners.  both  East  and  West 

We  could  follow  through  with  other  meth- 
ods of  tension  reduction  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  work  out  a  revised  status-of-forces  in 
West  Berlin,  whereunder  American.  British 
and  French  forces  would  be  garrisoned  In 
West  Berlin  at  the  Invitation  of  the  West 
Berlin  government.  In  turn,  this  would 
strengthen  the  position  of  Mayor  Willy 
Brandt. 

We  could  initiate  steps  with  the  Commu- 
nists for  a  mutual  slackening  off  of  propa- 
ganda   and    intelligence    operations    and.    in 
keeping  with  efforts  presently  being  made  by 
the   West  German   government,    trade   could 
be  normalized  between  West  and  East  Ger- 
many and  between  West  Germany  and  other 
nations — Poland,    Czechoslovakia,    and    Hun- 
gary—behind    the     curtain        In     actuality, 
trade  between  East  and  West  Germany  today 
amounts  to  almost  half  a  billion  dollars  an- 
nually:    but     It    is    hampered     by     lack     of 
legltlmlzaUon.     It  is  well  known  that  com- 
munism  feeds  on   areas   where   poverty   and 
low  standards  of  living  prevail      Prosperity 
has    never    been    a    Communist    ally    In    the 
lands  the  BIremlln  dominates;  nor  do  we  find 
in    these   lands   the   higher   living  standards 
which   prosperous  trade  relations  engender 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  United  Na- 
tions headquarters  be  moved  to  Berlin      Tta 
me    this   particular  step   appears   somewhat 
extreme,    and    I    would    question    its    prac- 
ticability.    However.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
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European  headquarters  of  the  U  N  presently 
at  the  Palais  des  Nations  in  Geneva,  and  Uie 
United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific  and 
Cultural  OrganisaUon.  presently  In  PHn-i 
shou!d  not  be  shifted  U)  Berlin  I  would 
prefer  to  see  them  in  East  Berlin,  where  their 
salutary  effect.  I  feel,  would  be  m.wt  pro- 
ductive, but  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the 
city  they  were  based,  these  two  b.xlie.s  would 
help  ease   political    temperatures 

A.s  tensions  are  redui-ed,  so  also  would  be 
reduced  our  curren'  idvcrse  balance-of-pay- 
meii's  position  We  are  now  s[)etidliiK  more 
than  $50  billion  a  year  lor  national  defen.se 
and  ,supp<irfinK  more  than  400,000  men  In  E\j- 
rope  No  other  NATO  member  makes  a  oom- 
parable  outlay;  no  other  has  a  longer  draft 
perixl  than  our  own  Yet  our  NAIX)  allies 
are  today  enjoying  a  $4  bUUon-pius  trade  In 
con.sumer.  nonstrnteglr  goods  with  the  So- 
viet bloc  In  an  environment  where  .lome 
mlliUiry  relaxation  could  be  implenieiited, 
wouldn't  it  be  p«.>88lble  for  us  to  share  in  an 
expan-sion  of  [leHceful  and  profitable  trade'' 

We  nuiat  face  other  realities,  however,  be- 
fore considering  a  more  serene  future  Un- 
fashionable as  it  niiiy  be  to  mention,  the 
pro.spect  of  n  rearmed  and  reunified  Oer- 
miinv  looms  with  a  dark  foreboding  over  a 
grea'  many  Europf-an  minds  Not  easy  to  for- 
get l.s  the  fact  that  Oermanv  has  engaged  in 
three  aggressive  wars  in  the  pa.st  hundred 
years  The  memory  bolsters  uxlay  a  general 
acceptance  of  the  premise  that  Germany 
should  not  be  equipped  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons: and  It  ulves  emphasis  to  our  own  point 
of  view  th.i'  the  proliferation  of  these  weap- 
ons should  be  prevented  On  this  most  Im- 
portant single  policy,  for  once,  we  and  the 
Soviets  agree  FYom  a  long-term  viewpoint, 
though,  no  one  nation  can  or  should  be  sin- 
gled out  in  this  connectlSn.  no  matter  what 
her  history  or  whether  she  has  been  vic- 
torious in  a  war  or  defeated 

For  Eiistern  Europeans,  the  specter  of  a 
rearmed  Germany  has  more  alarming  con- 
notatl(3ns  Communist  authorities  and  satel- 
lite leaders  exploit  this  apprehension  which 
is  none  the  leas  genuine  Eastern  Europe's 
fears  are  deeply  rooted,  stemming  not  only 
from  brutalities  suffered  during  World  War 
II.  but  from  centuries  of  earlier  German  at- 
tacks and  (x;cupatlon  We  must  not  ignore 
the  fact  that  a  great  majority  of  Eastern 
Europeans  fear  the  Germans  even  more  than 
they  do  the  Ru.sslans 

Tlie  Poles,  remembering  all  too  vividly 
German  conquest  and  subjugation,  listen 
most  uneasily  when  the  usually  reasonable 
Dr  .Adenauer  says  that  the  Oder-Neisse  line 
is  not  Germany  s  frontier,  "  and  they  are 
placed  in  the  ironic  position  of  having  to 
choose  the  Russians  as  tlieir  defenders  A 
much  more  .strident  neo-Nazi  West  German 
minority  calls  for  regaining  the  Sudetenland 
In  Czech(j6lovakla  Surely,  if  a  rearmed 
Germany  should  ever  move  eastward  again 
we  would  witness  once  more  a  European 
inferno 

Europeaivs  also  remember  that  twice  within 
the  p.ist  half-century  Germany's  future  abil- 
ity to  wage  war  ha^  been  strengthened  by 
arrangements  and  understandings  reached 
with  Russian  rulers  Both  the  Rapallo 
Agreement  in  1922  and  the  Ribbentrop 
Agreement  in  1939  were  calculated  to  allow 
Germany  to  concentrate  its  efforts  against 
the  West 

For  these  rea.sons  alone,  practical  as  well  lis 
psychological,  I  submit  that  a  rearmed,  re- 
unified Germany  is  not  nece.ssarlly  the  best 
bulwark    against    the   Soviets 

Many  Intelligent  and  moderate  Germans 
are  today  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  In- 
herent in  militant  reunification  As  long  ago 
as  1959,  the  German  Social  Demixrats  ad- 
vanced the  Deutschland  Plan  accepting  the 
Oder-Neisse    frontier       Klaus    von    Bismarck 


grandson  of  the  alm.mt  legendary  <nd  u  m 
Chancellor  and  now  Director  <<  the  nnrU\ 
Rhlne-Westphalla  r«dlo  netw.u-k  rtceni  » 
added  his  s'ipp.rt  u>  thl«  concept  anj  ,  '' 
gewted  that  lii  *.-rord  with  the  nirreni 
thinking  in  We«r  Berlin  priority  he  jfUen  to 
the  hettering  of  Ka.st  OermAii  cndltlonji 
President  (•h«rle^  de  Gaulle  who«e  .pm:  „j 
are  frequently  c-oiiU-over»lal  but  whoni  *e 
^should  »eek  to  undemtHnd  an  bMi.  aij.  ^ 
Eur-.pran  realist  »crept*  the  Oder  Neu^ 
frontier   as    valid 

Our    dlplomati.-     t«sk.i     h»\«     never    be«n 
more      complex  nie      malnten»nre     „f     , 

stn.ng.  coordinat*^  Western  alliance,  witij 
all  parties  in  harmony  require*  in  Itself 
exceptional  energies  We  mu»i  never  for 
a  moment  forget  however  that  the  Com- 
munists are  our  chief  enemy  and  that  v« 
are  their  number  one  target  And  in  thU 
respect  I  firmly  believe  that  a  policy  of 
total    inflexibility    is    purpoaelevi 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  a  reunlAM 
rearmed  CJermnny  -even  If  it  were  ijmb  ' 
able  is  not  to  be  achieved  by  any  mean, 
short  of  violent  upheaval  which  even  the 
most  sanguinary  among  ua  atrenuoualy  wish 
to  avoid  By  gaining  what  we  lack— guaran- 
teed  land  access  to  the  Uland  of  frMdaai 
which  Berlin  has  come  to  be  in  rrhanss 
for  recognition  of  the  de  facto  EastoiaraMa 
regime  we  would  be  taking  a  long  stride 
toward  ending  the  cold  war 

In  effect  we  would  be  exchanging  h<p> 
for  hopeleasneiia  and  we  would  be  fuaterUit 
those  very  conditions  which  In  my  opinion 
can  alone  lead  to  the  ultimate  goal  we  have 
traditionally  championed  A  unified  un- 
armed Germany  in  a  peaceful  communlly 
of  n.itions  Two  armed  camps  cannot  in 
this  case  be  lorged  Into  one  Patently  the 
Russians  win  never  make  this  concession 
but  two  armed  ramps  clearly  and  objae^ 
tlvely  acknow:e<iKed  a»  auch,  can  eventiMBy 
be  disarmed      There  is  the  hope  ^^ 

We  must  assume  that  the  Soviet  Union 
confronted  with  Its  own  internal  and  ex- 
ternal  anxieties  and  problems  is  willing  fcir 
an  abatement  of  tensions  After  all.  the 
Russians  too  are  realists  Let  us  there- 
fore t^ike  the  initiative  in  Berlin  For  the 
first  lime  m  many  years,  we  would  have 
much  to  gain  In  this  vital  area,  and  nothing 
that    Is   fundamental    to  our    honor    to   lose 


Fifth  Texai  Diitrict  Qaeitioaiuire 

extp:nsion  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TFXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-SENTATIVBS 
Wt'dnrsdou.  June  19.  1963 


Mr  ALGER  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  v^ould  like  to  Include  the  re.sult-s 
of  the  annual  que.stlonnaire  .sent  to  the 
pe<nJle  of  the  Fifth  Di.strict  of  Texas, 

I  am  alway.s  more  than  gratified  at  the 
excellent  re.spon.se  to  thi.s  questionnaire 
by  the  people  of  Dallas  County  The 
return  i.s  u.sually  between  10  and  12  per- 
cent and  thi.s  year  was  no  exception 
with  an  approximately  10-peicent  return 
With  a  wide  cro.ss  section  of  the  di.stiict 
represented  in  the  answers  received.  I 
can  report  the  people  of  my  district  stil! 
support  constitutional-limited  povern- 
ment  and  would  rather  depend  on  local 
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and  individual  Initiative  In  th^WMiof 
human  endeavor  instead  of  loultlut  to 
the  Prdrral  Ooremment  to  solve  each 
and  every  problem. 
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I  aoiild  like  to  thank  the  jx^ople  of 
Daila.^  County  for  their  cooixratlon  In 
helping  me  to  l>e  a  t>etter  Reprewntatlve 
in   Congre«   by   Kharlng   with   me   their 


views  on  the  more  p>ertinent  issues  we 
face 

The    questionnaire    and     uhe    resulte 
follow; 


I.  PojrsB 


i)  The  Confo* 


Villi  fe(sed 


of  ear  iBrHfB  sM  pragraa  ai 


•uc)> 


Paraot 


7 
U 

t 


(b)  BxpsDdlni  the  prasMt  r«tl«a>-StaU  (Kerr-MiUa) 


fr) 


s   lo«-«aal    Blur   Cra      i>-pe    i>tan 

Uw  rsd«rai  OcTwnoMai  would  ss- 

jtXmy  s^y  tm  psr- 


Ml  Or ^  fm  iBvsr  pr.vals,  vsfantary  medical  pisai 
vttk  M  rsam  psrtkipaUanr 


a.  De  f^^ijw  H» 

TsMk  Cmmrnum  Csrp*  *1^-| 

C  In  fhftt  see  BVHip^   . 

4.  t>*  fsa  tsTor  the  (wiaMlabmroi  ol  • 

CsrpsT. . . . 
I,  Pa  fsa  t^anm  Iks  wiaUoa  s<  s  I    . 

AMn  si  ths  CaUast  Isvslio  lisBdk 

prsdsalMBlly  cMy 


B»acafioii 


DfiOMwtlc  Ptaee 


1  o(  (rhsn 
idMber 


psytagthe 


I.  ilMiM  Uw  rMteal  OniWMt , 
(a)  Tai  Mmwtmna  kr  psiwaJ 

sf  eMMna  la  esUf«»r 

(k)  Tai  slisyiws  to  stodeaU  wsrktag  ibrJr  way 

(e)Or 


ir< 


«.  r^' 


rodrral  O 
sad  arholarslilps 

(a)  lacrMSKir 

(h)  DscressKir 
atssk 
t. 


i 


■Oiould  ibe  rntsral  Uevem- 


enl  nrovMe  coUt«  ■  and  unlTerritW  will 

(a'   l>f»»n«*  . .    


(I 


(  • 
(I 


«ril»* 

r     of  IxMll?. » 

.....I  I.I  pTsfiu  sassaBtlag  to  saaw 
•  arhlBC  krlUUM  lor 

It  "  " 
1  KTiuitf  for 
iiooU  far — 


to 


6 
l« 

U 
70 


N« 


hJe 
epialoa 


u 

7 

ao 

47 


U 


10 


» 

Ml 

n 


41 


74 
U 
M 
41 


M 

W 
M 


93 


I 
II 
11 
IS 


i 


12 
U 
U 
tt 


yiSTAL 

l>o  you  lH-lw>vp  tbr  Fadera.  CInfiwiial.  shsald  opmte 

within  I.  '    ■  ■  -irM'    . 

WMhiB  s  >  , '  1  «  ould  you  a|>provr  of  seitlni: 

(■<  •  -•  'ihi  ixi.ii-i'i  rwvii)L»  tis(^  fiaoaJ 

'tar'  if  K«<l<-ral  debcT. 

Do  you  Ix                                                  *  pruKruuis  and 
|iul>iu.  *<Mk>-  m  :                   itflclt  ilnanrlnr  and 
r<n»  monr)  to  |>»>  )  ••jeclFT 

TAXES 

WsiiM  you  fiivor  :i  itnrsonal  sod  ooriMrslr  lax  reduction— 
(a)  W'ltbuui  tax  refUm  whlcb  would  mean  that  the 
OovemuMStt  would  tuttt-r  •  larrr  net  loss  ol 

InoomeT 

(h)  Only  li  aocampsnUvl  l>}-  eompenwtory  lax  re- 
lonn  aad  a  SM  in  Ki-dira.  ^isn^lBf ?. 

(c)  With  no  rstarBL  but  with  s  subsfntlsl  out  In 

Federal  apendini;?. 

(d)  Noreduotioo  at  this  time? 

HhsoM  tai  rsdoetlon  wnphaslt  be  In  the  srea  s^ 

(a)  PwaonsltaiT 

(b)  Corpora!-  'I''  . 

A*  s  bsslc  prto'  u  i  shoul<l  liavc  a  flat 
pcreaitace  tm  ■  ,'  '  i>r<<snut  fEradualed  In- 
oonte  las  bss<xl  va  aUiUiy  lu  pay  (Alcer  bill,  B.R. 
7»7)T.... 

I  have  also  tntr  ■'  :.  bill  (II  R  7S9)  to  repeal  the 
w»i  lilioM  In^  :  •arl)  person  » ciuld  pay  bis  own 
lax.     Would  ;.-...  .....4  iW*  bUlT 


Ysi 

No 

No 
opinion 

.  M 

4 

2 

M 

3 

.J 

S 

M 

» 

1.  w 


LABOa 

you  lavur  touclter  enuTgcncy  Ktrilcc  provlslont 

-    '•'   iiient  more- flexllilHly  In   handling 

y  FtrlkoF  l)j-  provtiliiif;  (or  bixk-to- 

iaju;.      .:.    uud  coinjmlsory  arbllralloo  macbln- 

sry? 

Wsaldyoa  Urar  new  labor  laws  a-hk-h  would  ureveot 
Uh  fadsral  Ooremment  from  liiterfprinf  with  or  In- 


J  collective  bantMlnlnK'.. 
Would  yoQ  approve  of  applylne  antitrust  statutes  tc 

unionii  to  breuk  u|i  Industry »i<li  l)»rp»uiin|fT 

Woold  yoQ  appror*'  ol  sctttriK  K)'<1<thI  t>landards  under 
the  ■Bcmploymenl  ronipeni>alian  law  (or  State  Jobless 
•T 


t^KircD  KanoKs 

WooM  MbImw  wttbdiawai  or  U.8.  membership  In  tbe 
UnllsaWsnoni  and  crestins  stronger  alliances  with 

natlansofthe  free  world? 

WfHiM  you  lavor  action  by  the  United  Nations  to  farce 
"' nationt  to  live  up  to  the  charter,  pay  tbslr  full 

<ti»  or  be  expeUed? 

I  ........   .1...  ■.-'MrlinK  up  and  Ktren^lienlng  of 

"iukIi  I'.N,  member  orKaalcs- 
I  '  '  '.  WHO,  and  tbe  IJ.N.  lipoclal 
Fond? 
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Government  Lotteriei  of  Greece,  Cyprui, 
Malta,  and  Turkey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
'  » 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FiNO 

I  i »     inrv,     •<     hK 
IN  THE  HOL'.'-K  (.^h   HhlKK.-ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1963 

Mr  FINO  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
77  foreign  countries  throuKhout  the 
world.  Greece.  C>-prus.  Malta,  and  Tur- 
key are  4  nations  which  operate  ►.'overn- 
ment-run  lotteries  because  they  recofj- 
nize  the  merit  in  regulation  ancfj;ontrol 
of   the   normal    human   urge   to  g»i^le 


and  the  tremendous  benefits  that  result 
from  such  activity. 

Greece  is  a  small  nation  and  one  not 
overly  blessed  with  natuial  resources 
The  Greeks  work  hard  to  earn  their 
money  and  they,  too,  know  a  tiood  reve- 
nue device  when  they  see  one  In  1962, 
the  gross  income  of  the  two  state  lot- 
teries came  to  almost  $18  million.  The 
government  retained- almost  $4  million 
of  which  two-Uiirds  went  to  various  wel- 
fare, educational  and  scientific  agencies 
and  the  tmlance  reverted  to  the  general 
revenue.  It  might  be  interesting  to  point 
out  that  last  year  s  gross  receipts  were 
almost  $3  million  more  than  the  previous 
year. 

CyTTUs  first  started  its  lotteries  in  1956 
but  only  three  drawings  were  held  be- 


fore its  independence  in  1957.  It  started 
again  in  1961.  The  gross  receipts  from 
running  this  government  lottery- 
amounted  to  almost  $2  million  in  1962 
The  net  profit  to  the  government  came 
to  almost  $900  000  The  funds  are  in- 
tende<i  for  development. 

Malta  has  a  government-run  lottery 
which  has  only  been  in  operation  a  short 
time  but  it  has  well  proven  its  worth. 
In  1962.  It  took  in  over  $1  317.000  The 
total  annual  net  income  to  the  govern- 
ment came  to  almost  $200  000  which  was 
applied  to  the  general  revenue  funds  of 
the  Maltese  Government. 

Turkey  has  found  the  concept  of  a  na- 
tional lottery  a  happy  and  profitable  de- 
vice. Last  year,  the  gross  annual  re- 
ceipts came  to  almost  $9  million.     This 
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represents  a  gain  from  the  previous  year. 
The  net  income  to  the  government,  after 
prizes  and  expenses,  amounted  to  almost 
$4  million.  These  lottery  revenues  were 
transferred  to  the  treasury  without  be- 
ing specifically  earmarked. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  small  countries 
can  operate  successful  national  lotteries, 
why  cannot  the  United  States  also  do  so':' 


Here  in  America,  where  more  money  is 
gambled  than  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  we  refuse  to  admit  to  reality, 
and  as  a  consequence,  billions  of  gam- 
bling dollars  flow  each  year  into  the 
treasuries  of  the  crime  empires. 

When.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  we  wake  up? 
When  will  we  allow  samblingr  dollars  to 
work  for  the  public  good  rather  than 
asainst  it':' 


How  long  must  the  hard-pressed  tax- 
payers of  America  wait  for  financial  and 
sociological  reality  to  prevail  over  en- 
trenched hypocrisy? 

A  national  lottery  in  the  United  States 
can  easily  pump  into  our  treasury  over 
$10  billion  a  year  in  additional  revenue 
which  can  be  used  to  bring  tax  relief  to 
our  wage  earners  and  start  reducing  our 
national  debt. 
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